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West  Virginian  John  C.  Ne«ly  Aothori 
Informative  Article  on  Investigating 
Violations  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1965 

Mi .  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  con- 
structive amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
cui'ity  Act  over  the  years  have  broutjlit 
under  it5  coverage  pravisions  a  a  rowing 
number  of  beneficiaries.  Eiiactment  of 
a  program  of  medical  aid  to  the  elderly 
through  the  social  security  system  would 
sigiuficantiy  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  tire  rolls. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
certain  mi.sguided  Individuals  will  try  to 
take  advantage  of  the  system  and  will 
use  fraudulent  means  in  the  att-empt  to 
obtaui  money  from  the  trust  funds.  It 
is  the  hope  of  these  dishonest  persorxs 
that  the  relatively  few  fraudulent  claims 
will  escaije  detection  among  million  of 
le'JitirruiU"  ones. 

Fortunately,  liie  Social  Security  .'Ad- 
ministration is  equipped  with  proven  pro- 
cedures and  liighly  trained  pensonnel 
which  make  it  e.xtrcmely  diffictilt  for  the 
unprincipled  to  abuse  social  security 
programs. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Police  Clrief 
maeazine  there  appears  a  helpful  and 
infoiTnative  article  entitled  ■"Investi- 
gating Violations  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,"  by  John  C.  Neely.  Mr.  Neely  is 
Chief  of  the  Investigations  Section,  Vio- 
lations Branch,  Social  Secm'ity  Adminis- 
tration. He  bt'gan  his  Government  sei'v- 
ice  career  in  1940  In  the  Los  Angeles  of- 
fice of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
transferring  in  1945  to  Baltimore  as  a 
special  agent  in  the  Intelligence  Division 
of  IRS.  In  1959  he  came  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  head  the 
newly  formed  Violations  Branch  in  the 
Division  of  Claims  Policy. 

Mr.  Neely  is  a  son  of  the  lat.e  and  dis- 
tinuuished  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Hon.  Matthew  M.  Neely,  who  served  the 
citizens  of  the  Mountain  State  so  efTec- 
tively  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  following  the 
death  of  Senator  Neely  in  1958  that  I 
was  elected  to  sei-ve  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  his  t.ei-m  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Another  son,  Hon.  Alfred  Neely,  Ls 
Judge  of  the  Criminal  and  Juvenile 
Courts  of  Marion  County,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concisely  written  article  by 
John  Neely  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 


Appendix 

(From  the  Police  Chief,  June  1965] 
Investigating  Violations  of  the  Soclal 

Secxtrity  Act 
(By  John  C  Neely  ) 

Within  the  framework  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Admliiistration,  whicli  administers  a 
program  of  .social  insurance  benefits  for  per- 
sons who  are  aged,  disabled,  widowed,  and 
orphaned,  investigators  in  the  Violations 
Branch,  Division  of  Claims  Policy,  find  them- 
selves performing  their  duties  in  an  area 
that  is  distinct  from  the  main  thrust  of  the 
progrram. 

In  meetings  with  enforcement  personnel 
from  other  agencies,  I  am  very  often  asked 
two  questions:  "Don't  you  experience  diffi- 
culties In  getting  U.S,  attorneys  and  the 
courts  to  take  an  interest  In  social  security 
prosecution  cases,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  beneficiaries  are  aged,  the  wit- 
nesses who  must  give  testimony  are  often  of 
advanced  age  also  and  may  be  suffering  from 
mental  deterioration,  and  the  amounts  of 
money  involved  usually  are  small?  U  you 
get  a  conviction  followed  by  a  relatively  sub- 
stantial sentence,  doesn't  this  do  harm  to 
your  public  image  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  taking  such  actions  within  the 
framework  of  what  Is  basically  a  beneficial 
itgency?"  The  answer  to  the  first  question 
is  a  conditional  "Yes"  and  to  the  second,  a 
conditional  "No."  Before  going  Into  detail 
concerning  the  approach  which  has  been 
successfully  used  by  Violations  Branch  peo- 
ple in  dealing  with  these  problems,  let  us  re- 
view the  grov.-th  of  the  program,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Violations  Branch  in  1959. 
and  the  types  of  violations  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  are  punishable  as  crimes 

High  officials  involved  in  fraud  detection 
and  deterrent  activities  in  benefit-paying 
agencies  seem  to  l>e  in  substantial  agreement 
that  the  original  interviewer  in  the  local 
office  IS  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
fraudulent  claims,  since  he  Is  in  a  position  to 
detect  fraud  at  Its  Inception,  TTiis  role  l£ 
carried  out  Ai  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's ft^d  prevention  program  by  alert 
district  office  personnel.  Continuing  vigi- 
lance is  maintained  regardless  of  whether  one 
claim  in  a  htindred.  one  claim  In  a  thousand, 
or  one  claim  In  a  million  turns  out  to  be 
fraudulent  since  one  of  our  goals  Is  to  pre- 
vent fraud  whenever  and  wherever  it  raises 
Its  head.  Individuals  seeking  to  defraud  the 
Social  Security  Administration  or  one  of  Its 
claimants  usually  employ  approaches  and 
methods  tliat  are  depressingly  familiar  to 
the  seasoned  interviewer. 

Slnc.e  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the 
Social  .Secttrity  Administration  ha^  borne 
these  things  In  mind.  'While  Its  policies  and 
procedures  are  geared  to  the  bulk  of  its  3 
million  new  claims  a  year  and  20  million 
beneficiaries  already  in  payment  status.  It 
has  identified  and  Incorporated  guidelines 
that  set  cert.aln  CAses  apart  from  the  routine 
and  signal  the  need  for  more  than  minimal 
development  and  documentation. 

Congressional  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  over  the  ye^rs  brought  under 
its  coverag-e  provisions,  large  additional 
groups  of  p>ersons  and  increased  benefit 
amounts  to  the  point  where  self-styled  ac-» 
countants  and  others  began  looking  upon- 
the  program  as  a  potential  source  of  sut>- 
stantlal  Illicit  revenue.  Considerable 
thought  ajdd  much  ingenuity  went  Into  the 
conjtirlng  of  methods  whereby  Improper 
payment.s   could  be   syphoned   from   the   so- 


clal security  trust  funds.  For  example,  cer- 
tain persons  who  had  formerly  concentrai«-d 
on  Federal  Income  tax  matters  .and  who  had 
engaged  In  questionable  practices  in  that 
regard  turned  their  attention  to  social  se- 
curity claLms  and  co'upled  the  preparation  of 
false  tiix  returns  with  ;issistanc«  to  clamiariUs 
m  filing  for  social  secunty  benefits  ixised  on 
fictitious  earnings.  They  thereafter  collected 
an  unconscionable  p<jruon  of  the  first  bene- 
fit check  received  by  the  beneficiajy.  It  is 
t;^ually  surprising  to  p>er&ons  unf  iunlliar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  t« 
learn  that  it  is  possible  for  a  retroactive 
benefit  check,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  amount  to  as  much  as  $5,0CK)  or  more. 
Unscrupulous  persons,  ■who  persuade*  a 
claimant  whom  they  have  "heljjed"  to  agree 
to  surrender  his  first  check  when  it  is  re- 
ceived, may  skillfully  avoid  any  mention  of 
this  possibility  so  that  tlie  claiiruint  Is  under 
the  impression  that  the  first  check  will  !x* 
the  same  amount  as  his  subsequent  repi.- 
.ar  montlily  benefit  checks.  The  Violations 
Branch  has  been  especially  interested  m 
making  investigations  of  situations  involving 
tills  type  of  activity.  Under  the  Social  Se- 
curity .^ct,  persons  can  be  prosecuted  for 
atteinpting  to  i>erpetrate  frauds 'against  tlie 
trust  funds  and  also  for  violating  the  fee- 
charging  provisions  of  the  act.  A  non- 
attorney  who  charges  any  fee  or  any  attorne-j- 
who  charges  a  fee  in  excess  of  the  amount 
prescribed  by  our  regulations,  without  prior 
authorization,  commits  a  violation  purush- 
able  under  our  act  regardless  of  wlietiier 
fraud  is  involved. 

It  was  recognized  tliat  mcreiu'^ing  induce- 
ments to  commit  fraudulent  ax:t6  (that  l!^, 
the  larger  benefit  amounts  and  the  special 
provisions  mcorporat^xi  into  the  law  :r>.>ni 
time  to  time  wliich  miude  it  ix>ssible  m  some 
Instances  to  obtain  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
short-term  earnings!  together  with  normal 
program  growth  would  resuJt  In  Increasing 
numbers  of  fraud  situations  even  if  the 
ratio  of  fraud  to  nonfraud  cii-ses  were  to  re- 
main roughly  the  s.ame.  In  view  of  this  situ- 
ation, in  1959  the  Violations  Branch  was 
formed  In  the  Division  of  Claims  Policy,  and 
p)ersorLs  with  a  law  background  and  or  in- 
vestigative experience  were  chosen  to  com- 
prise a  small  group,  ■with  an-  Investigations 
section,  to  make  selected  investigations 
throughout  the  United  States,  operating  from 
the  central  office  In  Baltimore,  Md.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  H_  Alan  Ijong,  Direc- 
tor. Intelligence  Division,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  investigators  were  given  inten- 
sive training  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  Law  En- 
forcement Officers'  Training  School  In  'VN'asii- 
ington,  DC.  There  Ls  considerable  parallel 
in  the  work  of  the  special  agents  In  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  social  secu- 
rity Investigators,  since  false  wage  and  seif- 
employment  tax  returns  are  very  often  in- 
volved In  cases  Investigated  by  both  group,'? 

And  now  to  answer  the  first  question  which 
other  enforcement  people  usually  ask  con- 
cerning possible  difficulties  encountered  in 
trying  to  bring  social  security  violators  lo 
trial.  It  Is  true  that  one  of  our  problems 
has  been  the  need  to  convince  some  U.S,  at- 
torneys, all  of  whom  express  a  desire  to  be 
cooperative  but  many  of  whom  are  under- 
staffed and  overworked,  that  our  cases  are 
Important  enough — even  in  terms  of 
money — to  justify  thiat  portion  of  their  time 
which  Is  reqtiired  to  process  and  present  our 
cases  for  Indictment  and  trial.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  abridged   life  expectancy   tables 
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ted  States,  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
age  need  not  be  a  factor  m  all 
tuatlons,    we    have    been    able    to 
•^    to    those    U.S.    attorneys    that 
of  dollars  could  be  paid  out,  even 
thly   benefits  are   not  very   large, 
sphere   false   claims    go   undetected 
ents    continue    over    a    period    of 
rs.       Our     Investigators,     working 
Office   of  the   General   Counsel. 
very  successful  in   thi.';  re2:ard.   as 
shown   in  recent  years  by  the   Ln- 
ntage  of  cases  sent  to  the  U.S. 
which     have     been     accepted     for 
We  have  managed  to  have  our 
Federal    grand    Juries    or   result 
g    of    criminal    Informations    in 
60    percent   of    those    in    which 
has   been   recommended    by   the 
Branch.     Of  these,  approximately 
have    resulted    in    ccnvictlorLs. 
:  been  very  few  acquittals  and  the 
>f    nonconviction    cases    have    re- 
negative  grand   jtiry  actions  or 
by  the  ccort  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
.  could  not  properly  be  considered 
decisions  to  recommend   prosecu- 
Tiade  by  the  Violations  Branch. 
!stigative  staff   is   small    ard    it   is 
e  for  us  to  Investigate  every  mat- 
is,  referred  for  investigation.     We 
to    participate    in    on-the-scene 
of  cases  involving  large-scale 
^ers"  (persons  or  firms  encouraging 
le  false  returns  and  claims  ajid  or 
g  them  to  file  honest  claims  and 
charging  unauthorized  f  ees  i  .  sen- 
ons     Involving    factors     which 
istigation    by    local    people    unde- 
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other  cases  in  which  a  need   to 
skilled  and  specitUly  trained  In- 
is  indicated, 
preparation  by  the  Investigator 
^al  report  covering  an  invesriga- 
.  together  with  all  of  the  other 
the  case,  is  meticulously  reviewed 
tlralned  claims  pwlicy  specialist  in 
Section    of     the     Violations 
^ased   on    the   report   and    the   ex- 
crimlnal  violation  aspects  may  be 
Lf   prosecution   is   deemed 
a  statement  of  fact.s  containing 
ndation    for    prosecution    is    pre- 
ansmlttal  to  the  U.S.  attorney  by 
ate  section  In  the  Office  of  the 
Cases  develop>ed   by   field 
well  as  cases  investigated  by  our 
Branch,  are  handled   in  this 
'he    VS.    attorney    requires    addl- 
or  specialized   Investlga- 
request  one  of  our  investigators 
the  judicial  district  and  discuss 
wl|th  him  and  thereafter  make  addi- 
opment  and  or  appear  before  the 
as  a  Government  witness.     The 
Branch  also  makes  Investigations 
types   of   cases    involving    alleged 
cbnduct  on  the  part  of  employees 
il  Security  Administration  as  well 
involving  an  employee's  alleged 
in  a  fraudulent  claim.     At  the 
e.   we   are   sending  out   monthly 
to  approximately   20   million 
amounting  to  $1.4   billion   per 
us,  It  can  be  seen  that  constant 
any  and  all  indicia  of  fraud  is 
integrity  of   the   program,   and 
«  prevent  this  vast  tide  of  benefit 
Irom  obscuring  those  fraud  situ- 
ver  few  and   however  small,   by 
they  will  not  be  "buffered"  up 
along  without  detection, 
to   answer   the  second   question 
frequently  asked  as  to  whether  cf- 
punltlvely  with  known  offenders 
harm  to  our  status  as  a  beneficial 
answer  to  this  question  Is  "No." 
Involving  Individual  claimants 
ihe   most    part,    been    limited    to 
.  and  the  benefit  of  every 
to  suspects  in  preparing  these 
p^eslble  prosecution.    Of  course,  if 
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eriforcement  activities  and  the  necessary 
work  performed  In  connection  with  those  ac- 
tivities are  not  kept  in  their  proper  per.-^pec- 
tlve.  the  excellent  public  relations  which  we 
enjoy  could  certainly  be  severely  dam.aged 
The  trust  funds  belong  to  the  people  :uid 
benefit  amounts  paid  out  to  those  properly 
entitled  constitute  a  right,  not  a  privilege. 
We  would  not  want  the  public  to  get  the  idea 
that  every  person  who  flies  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits under  proper  circumstances  is  going  to 
be  challenged  In  the  sense  that  he  may  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  must  overcome  a  pre- 
siunption  that  his  claim  Is  not  legitimate. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  want  the  btilk  of  cur 
claimants — the  honest  ones — to  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  security  program. 

Clarence  Darrow.  the  famous  trial  lawyer, 
camo  to  this  conclusion: 

"A  man  cannot  be  classified  as  honest  or 
dishonest.  He  goes  along  with  the  game  of 
life  and  can  stand  a  certain  amoimt  of  pres- 
sure for  the  sake  of  ideals.  But  at  a  given 
point,  he  can  stand  no  more." 

We  strive  to  identify  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  reached  or  passed  this  point  and 
thereafter  deal  with  him  (or  her)  in  a  spe- 
cial way,  without  allowing  the  discovery  of 
a  violation  to  change  the  basic  approach  u.<;ed 
In  the  day-to-day  claims-taking  process.  Oc- 
casionally, dealing  with  offenders  In  a 
special  way  will  Involve  prosecution,  convic- 
tion the  imposition  of  fines,  and  even  In- 
carceration in  a  penal  Institution.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  persons  who  are  directly  Involved  In 
these  situations,  their  friends,  and  members 
of  their  Immediate  families  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  be  offended  by  such  special  treat- 
m.ent  and  our  popularity  may  very  well  de- 
teriorate from  their  personal  point  of  view. 
By  the  same  token,  our  honest  claimants 
would  be  Ju.stified  in  feeling  resentment  Lf 
our  failLU-e  to  take  action  In  such  matters 
should  indicate  to  them  that  our  stewardship 
of  the  funds  on  which  so  much  of  their  fu- 
ture depends  Is  not  of  the  highest  standards. 


Curtailment  of  Railway  Post  Offices 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday,  July  1.  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  an  advocate  of  improved 
postal  services  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  There  has  been  a  continued 
curtailment  of  such  services — the  latest 
being  the  discontinuance  of  railway  post 
offices  on  trains  across  the  count rj'. 

In  the  case  of  my  State  of  Nebraska, 
the  Nebraska  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
has  presented  evidence  that  in  some 
cases  the  curtailment  of  railway  post 
offices  will  cause  delays  in  the  delivery 
of  mail  of  up  to  24  hours.  I  certainly 
do  not  call  this  improving  postal  service 
and  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree. 

In  this  regard  I  would  call  attention 
to  a  resolution  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  delegates  to  the  Nebraska 
convention  of  the  Nebraska  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks  this  month. 
RxsoLunoN  No.  3 

Whereas  the  postal  service  is  steadily  In  a 
process  of  decay,  due  to  gradual  ciun.allment 
of  services;  and 

Whereaa  the  most  efflclent  method  of  han- 


dling mall  Is  to  work  It  by  the  en  route 
method  of  distribution  made  by  mobile 
clerks;  and 

Whereas  the  postmaster  general  plans  to 
fit  all  railway  post  office  and  highway  post 
office  service  into  the  new  pattern  oi  sec- 
tional   center    distribution,   and 

Whereas  a  thousand  level  5  railway  post 
offices  clerks  have  been  lost  to  us  since  1962 
and  this  meat-ax  method  will  further  cut 
our  ranks;   and 

Whereas  when  mall  revenue  has  been 
stopped  the  railroads  discontinue  trains  and 
railroad  employees  are  furced  out  of  work 
and  ttoe  sm.ul  towns  are  further  harmed  by 
poorer  mail  service:   Therefore  be  It 

Rrsolrrd,  That  the  Nebraska  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  in  convention  in  Lincoln  on 
June  4  and  5.  1965,  go  on  record  as  being 
Inalterably  opposed  to  the  curUiilment  of 
service  on  Omaha  and  Ogden  trains  27  and  28 
and  Omaha  and  Denver  17  and  8.  Tliat  we 
also  Inform  the  Department  that  we  will 
oppose  with  all  our  facilities  the  future  pro- 
posals for  reduction  in  any  of  the  remaining 
few  railway  post  offices  In  Nebraska;  and  b" 
it  further 

Resolved.  We  devote  all  our  ener.L'ies  to 
this  end  and.  if  necessary,  send  a  full  dele- 
gation to  Wa.shington  and  voice  our  opposi- 
tion and  views  on  this  important  subject; 
and  be  It  further 

R<  solved.  That  we  urge  our  national  offi- 
cers to  use  all  media  of  press,  radio,  and 
TV  to  inform  the  public  of  this  lo.ss  of 
service  to  them. 

This  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  delegates  to  the  Nebraska  convention 
of  the  Nebraska  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
and  Is  hereby  forwarded  to  all  Nebraska 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Donald  J.  URwrLLER. 
Secretary-Treasurer.     Nebraska     Federa- 
tion of  Postal  Clerks. 


Execution  of  American  Army  Sergeant  by 
Vietcong — No  Sympathy  From  White 
Hoase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  south  cabolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
editorial  entitled  "No  Call  From  the 
White  House."  published  in  the  Colum- 
bia Record  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  of  June 
28,  1965.  The  editorial  makes  a  point 
that  has  caused  considerable  concern  to 
many  people  throughout  the  South  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Call  Feom  the  White  House 
During  the  spring  demonstrations  In  Mis- 
sissippi, a  white  woman  civil  rights  worker 
was  slain  on  the  highway.  The  Nation  was 
shocked  by  the  crime.  President  Johnson 
called  the  woman's  husband  and  offered  his 
condolences  in  a  televised  telephone  con- 
versation. Vice  President  Humphrey  went 
personally  to  express  the  Government's  grief 
and  sorrow. 

Last  weekend  the  President  stopped  over 
In  Missouri  to  exchange  expressions  of 
mutual  admiration  with  ths  former  Presl- 
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dent  H.irry  S.  Truman.  Johnson  went  on 
to  San  Francisco,  where  his  plea  before  the 
United  Nations  for  peace  was  accepted  witli 
starUing  coolness. 

At  the  siime  time  a  widowed  mother  in 
perryviHe.  Ark  .  wept  for  one  of  her  tliree 
soldier  sons.  An  Army  sergeant,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Communist  Vietcong  and  exe- 
cuted in  reprisal  for  the  punishment  of  Red 
terrorists.  The  Nation  was  shocked,  by  tiie 
savage  brutality  of  the  murder. 

Friends  and  relatives  streamed  into  tlie 
frame  house  where  she  lived.  They  ex- 
pressed their  concern  and  sympathy  in  .small 
town  tradition  by  bringing  food  and  flowers. 
They  shared  her  grief  and  horror,  but  the 
news  media  reported  no  telephone  calls  from 
tlie  \Vhit«  House,  no  word  of  a  visit  from 
the  Vice  President. 

Only  neighbors  mourned  the  death  of  the 
American   martyr  for  world   peace. 


Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Rwanda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago,  on  July  1,  1962,  Rwanda  became  an 
independent  republic.  On  this  memo- 
rable occasion,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, Gregoire  Kayibanda,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda;  and  to  His 
Excellency,  Celestin  Kabanda,  Rwanda's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  3  short  years  of  statehood 
the  people  of  this  small  country  in  East- 
Central  Africa  have  made  a  great  and 
successful  effori;  to  create  a  viable  and 
democratic  state. 

Since  its  independence  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda  has  been  faced  with  many  diffi- 
cult tasks  in  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  realm.  As  part  of  its  historic- 
legacy  the  new  state  inherited  a  compli- 
cated landholdlng  system,  wlaich  dated 
as  far  back  as  the  15th  century.  Ger- 
many extended  its  zone  of  influence  over 
Rwanda -Burundi  as  a  result  of  the  Ber- 
Un  Conference  of  1884-85.  After  the 
First  World  War,  Belgium  administered 
the  area  as  a  mandate  under  the  League 
of  Nations  and  subsequently  as  a  U.N. 
trust  territory.  Neither  power  changed 
the  feudal  structure  of  the  society.  It 
was  up  to  the  leaders  of  the  independent 
Republic  of  Rwanda  to  institute  the 
needed  socioeconomic  reforms,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  spirit  of  perse- 
verance with  which  the  government  has 
embai-ked  on  this  complicated  task. 

Rwanda  is  one  of  the  most  densly 
populated  countries  in  Africa.  Despite 
its  relatively  limited  natural  resources. 
Rwanda  has  reached  the  point  where  It 
is  almost  completely  self-sufficient  in  its 
food  supply.  Its  agriculture  was  mod- 
ernized, production  was  increased  and 
diversified.  Thus,  the  disastrous  fam- 
ines of  the  past  were  overcome. 

Following  a  complete  review  of  Its 
economic  policies  affter  IndependerKse, 
larsighted  industrial  development  be- 


gan; the  transportation  system  was  en- 
larged and  hydroelectric  powen^'lants 
were  built. 

The  benefits  of  these  and  other  pro- 
prams  have  reached  aU  the  people. 
Whereas  in  1954  all  education  was  pro- 
vided by  religious  missions  and  limited 
almost  e.xcluslvely  to  primai-y  grades, 
Rwanda  now  provided  free  education  for 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  16.  In  1962-63  its  school  popula- 
tion totaled  350.000,  many  in  new  .sec- 
ondary- schools  and  technical  in.siituie.s — 
a  truly  admirable  achievement.  At  the 
same  time,  a  variety  of  programs  of  great 
social  benefit  were  started:  public  healUi 
services  were  organized.  aJid  the  train- 
ing of  doctors  and  nurses  undertaken. 
Well-planned  urban  centers  are  grow- 
ing, and  new  housing  is  provided  for 
many. 

In  the  years  to  come  Rwanda  will  face 
many  difficult  tasks.  Yet  the  experiences 
of  the  3  past  years  camiot  but  lead  us  to 
believe  that  futui-e  obstacles  will  be  over- 
come. Rwanda  has  taken  the  first  st^ps 
■with  courage  aiad  success. 

In  pursuing  a  policy  of  international 
cooperation  Rwanda  has  not  only  aided 
its  own  progress  but  has  aL^o  set  a  fine 
example  for  the  world.  Agreements  with 
the  EEC,  and  pilot  programs  set  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  give 
proof  of  Rwanda's  commitment  to  inter- 
national understanding.  Though  young 
in  years,  the  Republic  of  Rwanda  pur- 
sues a  policy  of  great  wisdom. 

In  short,  the  people  of  Rwanda  can 
look  with  pride  at  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  their  country,  and  Americans 
regai-d  their  efforts  w-ith  approval.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate Rwanda  on  the  progress  it  has 
made.  We  admire  the  laudable  goals  and 
methods  chosen  by  the  people  of  Rwan- 
da, and  past  evidence  make  us  confident 
that  the  future  will  see  even  greater 
achievements. 


adopted  by  the  association  at  its  annual 
spring  meeting,  recently  held  at  Ronan, 
Mont.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  tlie  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soil  Conservation 
Whereas  tliere  is  a  greater  need  for  soil 
conservation  practices  than  ever  before;  and 
Whereas  under  the  present  proposed 
budget  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, funds  available  for  tiie  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  will  be  $20  million  less  than  last 
year;  and 

Whereas  to  make  up  the  $20  million  cut 
In  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  budget,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  charge  for 
technical  assistance  to  those  Individuals 
requiring  Soil  Conservation  Service:  There- 
fore, be  it  

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  AgftcuJ- 
ture   budget   additional   funds   for  sol^-eei*-..- 
fcrvatlon    services.  ~~^' 

P;vsscd  by  the  members  of  the  Western 
Montana  Stockmen's  A.ss(x;iatlon  at  their 
annual  spring  meeting  held  at  Ronan,  Mont., 
on  May  1.  1965. 

George  Tripp, 

President,  Niarada,  Mont.^ 

J.  L.  Wilson,        x 
Chairman  Resolutions  Committccy^^ 

Whitepine.  ^ont. 
Ruth  Stearns. 
Secretary.  Plains,  Mont. 


Montana  Stockmen  Oppose  User  Charge 
for  Soil  Conservation  Service  Assist- 


ance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

of    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1965 

Mi-,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  wide 
variety  of  interests  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  appealed  to  Congress  to  oppose 
the  Budget  Bureau  proposal  to  assess  a 
user  charge  on  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  land- 
owners, for  technical  assistance  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Farmers,  bankers,  educators,  contrac- 
tors, businessmen,  and  many  others  have 
joined  farm  organizations  and  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  in  object- 
ing to  this  proposal. 

The  Western  Montana  Stockmen's 
Association  has  Joined  the  chorus  of  op- 
position.   A  resolution  to  that  effect  was 


Student  County  Government  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1965 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  introduced  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  a  Na- 
tional Student  Council  Week.  Today  I 
would  like  to  again  call  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  activities  of  the  Nation's 
youth  in  the  field  of  government. 

For  the  past  7  yeai-s.  the  Board  of 
Freeholders  of  Bergen  County  in  my  dis- 
trict has  sponsored  an  annual  Student 
County  Government  Day.  Bergen  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  one  of  the  first  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  to  establish  such 
a  program  and  its  Public  Information 
Department  has  on  two  occasions  been 
awarded  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge  for  sponsorship  of  the 
project. 

Student  Cotmty  GovciTunent  Day  in 
Bergen  County  Involve  students  from  the 
various  schools  taking  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  day-long  period  and 
working  with  their  counterpai-ts  in  their 
assigned  duties.  In  the  1965  program, 
participating  students  met  with  county 
officials  at  an  orientation  night  and  were 
assigned  specific  county  government 
projects,  together  with  reference  sources. 
Each  student  was  also  given  an  official 
handbook  on  county  government  outlin- 
ing the  duties  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment at  the  county  level  In  Bergen. 
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A  br  ef  description  of  the  day's  activi- 
ties frcm  the  1965  report  of  the  Bergen 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  fol- 
lows: 

A  tot  a  of  176  students  from  35  public 
and  paiDchlal  high  schools 'participated  Ln 
Student  County  Govehiment  Day.  This  la 
the  largest  number  of  students  and  the 
largest  number  of  high  schools  ever  to  par- 
ticipate. Students  assembled  In  the  Free- 
holder lubllc  meeting  room  and  were  In- 
^^^  ,^  ^^'^  to  use  the  voting  machine. 
They  followed  regular  voting  procedures. 
Each  sti  dent  registered  and  received  a  vot- 
ing slip  sefore  entering  the  voting  machine 
Here  a  re  the  two  questions  on  which  they 
voted  anl  the  results: 

yJ;1*  ^J'?'^t^!'^  ^^^^  drlnJdng  age  in  New 
xoric  State  be  increased  from  18  to  21'— no 
101;  yes.  65. 

( 2 )  Sh  >uld  the  voting  age  in  New  Jersey  be 
lowered  Irom  21  to  18?— no,  llO;  yea.  50. 

The  sti  idents  were  then  taken  by  their  of- 
flcial  coimterparts  to  their  respective  de- 
partments to  learn  about  the  operating  of 
county  government. 

At   nocn   a   luncheon    was   ser\-ed    in    the 

^l^^  ,°i^w'"^^''  '^°"°^y  Vocational  and 
Technical  High  School  for  the  students  and 
thsu-  coui  iterparts.  Prom  2  to  3 :  15  p.m  stu- 
dent Preeiolders  and  their  counterparts  held 
*  ^w^^'  °  arrange  the  meeting  agenda  The 
public  Pr(  eholder  meeting  began  at  3 :  15  p.m. 

n,rJ .  '^  °*^"  nonpartlclpating  students 
seated  in  Jie  audience. 

nJll^^  '^'n  ^  cen/fred  on  the  two  questions 
on  Which  all  of  the  students  had  voted  in 
the  mora  Ing  a  resolution  memorializing 
III  ^^ZJ°'^  ^^"^  Legislature  to  increasf 
the  drlnl^ng  age  from  18  to  21  was  defeated 

4>  V.  .^  ^  *^®  ^™^  majority  the  student 
i^r.  Sfu  ^^T^'^  *  resolution  memorial 
izing  the  Uew  Jersey  Legislature  to  lower  the 
votmg  age  from  21  to  18. 

All  stuilents  and  schools  participating 
in  the  pioject  were  given  awards  and 
certificati  s  and  special  recognition  was 
given  to  t  le  St.  CecUla  High  School  stu- 
dent newjpaper  for  "jounialistic  excel- 
lence in  acjqualnting  its  readers  with  the 
aims  of  Bjrgen  County  Student  Govern- 
ment E^y  and  thereby  helping  foster  an 
increased  inderstanding  of  government." 

High  sc  lools  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram mcl  ided:  Bergen  Catholic,  Bergen 
Tech.  Ben  ;enfield.  Bogota.  Clififside  Park 
Don  Bosco,  Dumont,  Dwlght  Morrow' 
Pair  Lawi  Port  Lee.  Hackensack.  Has- 
brouck  Hdghts.  Holy  Angels  Academy 
taimacula«     Conception.     Immaculate 

^^^    J'^^^^a^^'  ^^^'  Lodi.  Mahwah, 
North  Arlington.  Northern  Valley  Re- 
gional.'Pj  scack   Hills.   Pascack   Valley 
5^^"^^,i  ^^°^^-  Ridgefield  Memorial,' 
R.H..«.,.    Park.    Ridgewood.    Rlverdel 
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EXn  NSION  OP  REMARKS 


HOI 


IN  THE  H  )USE 


Mr. 

Hammond, 


Mary's,   Teaneck.   Tenafly 
and  Wood-Ridge. 


Chayken  Returns  Medal  to 
'resident  de  GaoUe 


or 


RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ZNDUITA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1965 

Mr.    Speaker,     the 
Ind.,    Times,    on    Sunday, 


M/DDEN. 


June  27,  1965  earned  a  front  page  story 
regarding  a  prominent  citizen  of  my  dis- 
trict^ Irving  N.  Chayken.  returning  a 
World  War  I  Croix  de  Guene  Medal  to 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France. 

I  think  his  actions  reflect  the  minds  of 
millions  of  American  citizens,  along  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Prance 
and  other  nations  of  the  free  A'orld.     I 
know  that  Mr.  Chayken.  in  addressing 
his  letter  to  President  de   Gualle  per- 
sonally,   did    not    include    millions    of 
French  citizens  who  are  in  opposition  to 
the  dictatorial  and  ungrateful  actions  of 
the  French  President  who  is  now  com- 
pletely   noncooperative    with    the    free 
world  in  curtaiUng  the  aggressions  and 
spread  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  open 
letter  of  Mr.  Chayken  to  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France: 

An  Open  Letter  to  Charles  de  Gaulle 

President  of  France 
Dear  Prestoent  de  Gaulle;  I  note  with 
great  concern  that  you  have  undertaken  a 
course  of  action  that  threatens  the  unity  of 
the  Western  Powers.  It  appears  you  are  de- 
termined to  make  France  independent  and 
to  assume  leadership  of  free  Europe,  which 
has  rested  with  the  United  States  since  World 
War  11. 

You  intend  to  withdraw  France  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  in  1969  and  plan  also 
to  take  stepw  bo  deprive  the  alliance  and 
America,  in  particular,  the  right  to  use  mili- 
tary Installations  and  facilities  on  French  soil 
except  under  national  control  of  Prance. 

You  forget  apparently,  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  that 
you  spent  4  years  in  exile  during  World  War 
n  because  Prance  had  been  conquered  by 
Germany  and  America's  military  forces  were 
fighting  at  the  other  end  hoping  to  restore 
Prance's  freedom  some  day. 

Americans  are  Justified  to  complain  about 
your  lack  of  memory  and  in  many  places,  re- 
gard you  as  an  Ingrate.     France  received  a 
total  of  $9,413,500,000  In  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  since  the  war.     in   1953  and   1954 
Prance    received    military    aid    totaling    «i  - 
107,900.000   and   $683,500,000   while   battling 
bitterly  to  keep  a  toehold  In  Indochina.     The 
official   U.S.    Government   publication,    "US 
Foreign  Assistance,  July  l,  1945,  to  June  30 
1962"  will  bear  out  these  figures. 

Your  attitude  may  not  only  prove  dis- 
astrous to  Prance  and  yourself  but  also  to 
the  entire  free  world.  In  event  of  a  Russian 
attack,  the  free  nations  would  be  handcuffed 
trying  to  defend  Western  Europe  on  the 
ground. 

You  memory  is  very  poor,  Mr.  de  Gaulle 
when  you  forget  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  lost  their  lives  or  were  wounded  and 
permanently  injured  during  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  defending  the  soil  of  France 

During  World  War  I,  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
Medal  was  presented  to  me  on  the  battlefront 
near  Soissons,  Prance,  in  July  1918  for  help- 
ing to  safety  the  wounded  from  my  company 
that  left  3  dead  and  60  injured.  I  prized  this 
citation  for.  nearly  50  years  and  often  re- 
called the  glorious  days  with  the  2d  Division 
that  fought  not  only  for  America  but  for  the 
safety  of  Prance. 

If  you,  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  as  President  of 
France,  now  take  a  stubborn  attitude  against 
Anaerica  and  are  forgetting  your  friends,  then 
1*  is  no  longer  and  honor  for  me  to  keep  this 
famous  medal  from  the  Government  of 
rTance. 

I  am  an  American,  first  and  always,  and 
those  who  belittle  this  great  Nation  have  no 
place  m  my  heart  after  all  that  America  has 
dOT^  to  restore  and  preserve  the  freedom  of 
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rl.^  ;i!^°^°«  ^^  '"edal  to  you,  Mr.  de 
Gaulle,  because  I  can  no  longer  have  the  re- 


spect   of    the   country   that   gave   it  tn  », 
Such  a  medal  is  a  citation  that  any  ?old^; 
would  cherish  and  treasure.  ^^^^ 

You  are  nothing  but  a  major  threat  to  th» 
peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  ^f  an 

so  that  Prance  may  survive.     I  hope  that^ 
comrades  in  World  War  I  will  Jota  me  'n  l^ 
turning  their  medals,  too,  to  you  so^hat  you 
can    be    reminded    of    the    sacrifices    frlJ! 
America  for  the  survival  of  th^Sre^ch  p^o"! 

Sincerely, 

IKVING  N.  Chayken, 
__^^^^^^^  President. 

Cuban  Refugees  Train  as  Teachers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NJEW    JIBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fair- 
leigh  Dickmson  University  recently  was 
given  a  Federal  grant  to  train  Cuban 
refugees  to  be  teachers  of  Spanish  in 
New  Jersey  schools. 

A  feature  article,  written  by  Charles 
H.  Harrison,  educaUon  editor,  appeared 
recently  in  the  Record  of  Hackensack. 
d'  ^  i  describes  the  effective  program 
Which  has  been  organized  by  Fairleigh 
Dickmson  University  and  how  this  grant 
will  result  In  providing  outstanding 
teachers  for  many  of  our  school  systems 
In  New  Jersey. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  be  aware  of 
the  value  of  this  program  I  insert  Mr 
Harrison's  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Cuban  Retugees  Train  as  Teachers  at  Fair- 
leigh Dickinson  UNrvERsriY— University 
Awarded  Grant  To  Run  Institute;  Span- 
ish Is  Subject 

(By  Charles  H.  Harrison) 
Teaneck.— An  ambassador  In  the  Batista 
reglnae  In  Cuba,  who  has  been  selling  elec- 
trical appliances  In  Miami,  Is  among  26  Cu- 
ban refugees  who  began  yesterday  training  to 
be  Spanish  teachers  In  New  Jersey  schools 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  was  award- 
ed a  $37,284  Federal  grant  to  conduct  the 
training  Institute.  Another^28,000  was  made 
available  to  the  refugees  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  loan  basis.  They  will  have  to 
pay  their  own  living  expenses  through  Sep- 
tember, when  they  are  scheduled  to  take 
full-time  Jobs  In  New  Jersey  schools 

The  majority  of  the  26  refugees  were  law- 
yers or  teachers  In  Cuba  before  Castro  took 

^y^n.  Z  X  ^'■''  *"  '=°"«8«  graduates.  Dr. 
STnr  f  S^C^J^'^'o-Bello  served  as  an  ambas- 
«.H  .  Z''®  ^*'"  American  countries  under 
^^lTf,'°n  T""  ^  '^^^-  He  resigned  the 
?959  *°°''   °''^'"    "'^   January    1, 

The  group  will  be  enrolled  in  the  master 
Of  arts  In  teaching  program  at  FairleiRh 
Dickinson  University,  which  prepares  coUege 

schools.  The  refugees'  course  of  study  will 
be  slightly  different,  however 

arS^'^^?"^K.*^°^®  enrolled  In  the  master  of 
arts  In  teaching  program  spend  the  summer 

S  henT'^'"^  r^''  ^  '^^^^^^  instructor 
and  then  become  teaching  interns  for  one 
semester  the  following  sch^l  year.  The  ^c! 
ond  semester  Is  spent  In  pursuing  graduate 
studies  in  their  major  field  graduate 

na?of?h.^n?  ^'^  complete  the  summer 
part  Of  the  program  and  then  be  granted  an 


emergency  teaching  certificate  by  the  State 
which  will  allow  them  to  take  full-time  posi- 
tions inunediately.  They  will  take  required 
education  subjects  and  courses  in  Spanish 
literature  over  a  2-year  period. 

According  to  Dr.  James  E.  Williams,  direc- 
tor of  the  m.-\ster  of  arts  in  teaching  program 
and  the  special  Institute  for  the  refugees, 
approxiniately  10  of  the  Cubans  have  already 
had  interviews  arranged  for  them  with  school 
superintendents  in  Bergen  and  Hudson 
Counties.  Tlie  others  will  also  be  inter- 
viewed for  teaching  positions  this  summer. 

In  addition  to  the  master  of  arts  In  teach- 
ing program  work,  the  refuge<5  will  receive 
special  instruction  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can public  schools,  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (all  26  speak  English  to  varying  de- 
grees of  competency),  and  comparative 
culture  and  literature  of  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

live  in  teaneck 

The  refugees  will  live  in  dormitories  on  the 
Te-aneck  campus  until  September.  After 
they  obtain  full-time  teaching  Jobs,  their 
families  will  Join  them. 

Dr.  Canclo-Bella,  who  said  he  Is  a  personal 
friend  of  Batista's,  was,  at  various  times  dur- 
ing a  7-year  period,  Ambassador  to  Panama. 
Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Chile.  He 
Is  as  fluent  in  French  as  in  Spanish,  having 
studied  at  the  University  of  Lyon  In  Prance, 
He  may  end  up  teaching  French  and  Spanish 
in  some  North  Jersey  high  school. 

All  the  refugees  were  picked  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams and  his  staff  during  Interviews  in 
Miami  this  spring.  Approximately  150  per- 
sons were  considered. 

Raul  E.  Mendiguita  was  a  civil  Judge  in 
Sancti-Spiritus,  Cuba,  for  25  years  before 
leaving  for  exile  in  the  United  States.  When 
he  was  interviewed  in  Miami,  Mendiguita  was 
working  in  a  tomato-p>acklng  plant. 

Another  former  government  olficial  among 
the  group  is  Andres  Suarez.  He  was  In  the 
Ministry  of  Education  during  Batista's  tenure 
and  Joined  the  Castro  regime  as  assistant 
secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury 
from  January  1,  1959  to  October  1960.  He  be- 
came disillusioned  with  Castro  and  fled  to 
Miami  by  plane  in  the  fall  of  1960.  He  said 
he  has  been  doing  some  freelance  writing  In 
Miami. 

Mrs.  Olga  C.  Puentes,  who  assisted  a  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  genetics  In  the 
University  of  Havana,  has  good  reason  to 
remember  the  disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs  Inva- 
sion In  1961.  Her  husband  was  among  those 
who  landed  on  the  beach.  He  was  capttired, 
she  aald,  and  later  exchanged.  He  works 
now  in  Miami  and  will  Join  her  when  she 
becomes  a  teacher  in  September. 

These  four  refugees  are  not  optimistic 
about  returning  to  Cuba,  and  they  doubt 
they  would  go  back  now  If  they  could.  The 
main  reason  for  their  reluctance  Is  the 
younger  generation.  They  all  have  children 
and  the  children  are  thoroughly  American- 
ized. 

Suarez  said  he  was  interested  in  obtain- 
ing American  citizenship.  He  said  he  thinks 
his  children  would  find  Cuba  a  strange 
country  If  they  returned. 

Dr.  Canclo-Bello  has  one  son  studying  to 
be  a  doctor  at  the  University  of  Miami  and 
another  son  preparing  for  a  career  in  chem- 
ical engineering.  He  also  has  a  13-year-old 
daughter.  Because  his  daughter  talks  only 
English  now.  Dr.  Canclo-Bello  said,  he  de- 
cided to  give  her  lessons  in  Spanish  gram- 
mar. He  taught  her  Spanish  1  hour  a  day 
for  6  months. 

"I'm  54  years  old  now."  Dr.  Canclo-Bello 
said.  "I  don't  think  I  could  begin  again  In 
Cuba."  He  also  believes  Castro  Is  going  to 
be  around  awhile.  When  Castro  does  topple 
from  power,  there  will  be  violent  times  In 
Cuba.  Dr.  Canclo-Bello  predicted.' 

For  the  first  10  days  of  the  Institute,  the 
refugees  will  meet  periodically  during  the 
day  with  five  recent  American  college  grad- 


uates, some  of  who  are  also  enrolled  in  the 
master  of  arts  In  teaching  program. 

Their  Job  is  to  help  orient  the  group  to 
new  surrovmding  and  to  correct  the  refugees' 
English.  Also,  the  refugees  will  be  taking 
some  field  trips.  Tomorrow  they  will  tour 
Englewood  Junior  High  School;  later  In  the 
week  they  visit  the  Madison  campus  of  PDU. 


Foreign  Aid:  Partnership  of  Indusbialized 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1965 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  article  in  the  Jtfarch  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  prai^s  foreign  aid  ef- 
forts to  help  the  "have  not"  countries 
and  points  out  that  foreign  aid  is  no 
longer  a  U.S.  monopoly  but  a  partnership 
of  industrialized  nations  which  realize 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  must  be 
responsible  for  each  other  if  the  free 
world  is  to  survive. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  population 
live  in  the  less-developed  countries — 
many  of  which  are  newly  independent 
nations  that  must  span  centuries  of  pol- 
itical, social,  and  industrial  development 
in  a  few  short  years.  Some  of  us  may 
have  the  impression  that  only  the  United 
States  is  meeting  tills  challenge  through 
foreign  assistance.  But  this  no  longer  so. 
Although  at  one  time  the  United  States 
was  the  only  country  giving  major  aid, 
today  we  are  one  of  many  nations  who 
feel  they  have  an  Immense  stake  in  the 
process  of  development  in  these  coun- 
tries. Seventeen  other  free  world  na- 
tions now  contribute  substantial  foreign 
assistance  to  the  developing  nations. 
Total  free  world  aid  amounted  to  $8.1 
billion  In  1963,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

As  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
pointed  out  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recently: 

U.S.  bilateral  assistance.  Including  Public 
Law  480  and  oth^  economic  aid.  totals  about 
.64  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
The  bilateral  aid  programs  of  other  don(»s 
total  slightly  less — .60  percent  of  combined 
gross  national  product.  But  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  per  capita  Is  almost  3  times 
that  of  other  donor  countries.  Frotn  this 
point  of  view,  the  relative  burden  on  the  citi- 
zens of  other  donor  nations  Is  higher. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  major 
force  behind  the  increased  forei^rn  as- 
sistance efforts  of  other  .donor  coimtries 
and  we  have  been  pleased  with  their 
response.  Bilateral  aid  commitments  of 
the  developed  countries  Increased  by  50 
percent  from  1960  to  1963  and  for  the 
first  time  UJ5.  bilateral  aid,  including 
Public  Law  480,  was  less  than  half  the 
aid  to  the  developing  coimtries.  The 
VS.  share  of  multilateral  resources  now 
ranges  from  30  percent  of  World  Bank 
subscriptions  to  43  percent  of  the  ordi- 
nary capital  of  the  IDB,  while  other  na- 
Uons'  contributions  range  from  44  per- 
cent of  World  Bank  subscriptions  to  100 


percent  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity aid  programs. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  other 
donor  countries  will  continue  to  increase 
their  share.  Canada  has  begun  a  new 
$50  million  loan  program  in  addition  to 
their  existing  aid  programs.  The  Neth- 
erlands recently  announced  a  20  percent 
increase  in  aid.  Loan  terms  are  begin- 
ning to  ease  in  order  to  hasten  develop- 
ment without  imposing  prohibitive  debt 
burdens  on  recipient  nations.  The  Brit- 
ish have  decreased  their  average  interest 
rates  and  West  Germany  has  liberalized 
its  loan  maturities.  The  new  Canadian 
program  will  include  significantly  more 
liberal  terms  than  those  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  commitment 
of  other  nations  to  helping  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  masses  of  people  in  the  world 
who  live  in  poverty  and  Ignorstnce.  The 
magnitude  of  this  human  condition,  the 
increasing  pyolitical  responsibilities  placed 
upon  the  developing  nations  in  inter- 
national affairs,  and  the  multiplying 
threat  of  communism  to  the  independ- 
ence of  their  governments  makes  it  man- 
datory that  the  United  States  and  other 
advanced  countries  continue  to  restate 
their  commitment. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
which  gives  an  excellent  account  of  what 
other  countries  are  accomplishing  by 
their  commendable  foreign  assistance 
programs : 

Hands  Across  Many  Seas 
(By  James  Daniel) 

(Note. — Foreign  aid  to  have-not  nations  is 
no  longer  a  U.S.  monopoly.  A  progress  report 
on  nation-to-nation  help.) 

In  Guinea,  a  600-mlle-long  aqueduct  is  be- 
ing built  to  bring  pure  mountain  water  to  the 
crowded  capital  city  of  Conakry,  In  Thai- 
land, a  dam  under  construction  wUl  provide 
25,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  for  h(Mnes  and 
Industries,  besides  irrigating  thousands  of 
acres  of  badly  needed  farmland.  In  Pakistan, 
buses  are  rolling  through  ancient  streets 
where  for  centuries  the  pace  has  been  set  by 
bullock  carts.  In  Tanganyika,  a  recently 
completed  railroad  line  is  opening  up  the  fer- 
tile Kllombera  Valley  to  new  sugar  planta- 
tions. 

All  these  represent  foreign  aid  at  worjt — 
but  not  U.S.  foreign  aid.  This  may  surprise 
many  Americans  who  have  come  to  think 
that  the  United  States  Is  alone  In  giving 
economic  assistance  to  other  countries  The 
fact  Is  that  many  nations  are  helping  other 
countries.  More  than  $6  bUlion  a  year  Is  now 
distributed  in  government  grants  .and  loans 
from  industrialized  nations  of  the  free  world 
to  less  developed  countries.  Of  this,  38  per- 
cent is  contributed  by  countries  other  than 
the  United  States. 

On  a  proportional  bEisis,  several  countries 
have  equaled  or  surpassed  the  United  States 
in  economic  assistance.  Prance,  for  example, 
in  1963  extended  $1,074  blUIon  in  total  for- 
eign aid  (i.e.,  ofQcial  governmental  aid  plus 
private  investment).  Thl«  effort  was  one- 
forth  as  large  as  the  U.S.  performance, 
though  Prance's  production  Is  only  one- 
eighth  as  great.  In  the  same  year  Portugal, 
a  far  poorer  country  than  Prance,  devoted  a 
record  1.89  percent  of  her  gross  national 
product  to  official  aid  alone.  Even  Belgium 
was  ahead  of  the  United  States,  proportion- 
ally. 

None  of  this  implies  that  we  ought  to  enter 
a  forelgn-ald  competition;  nor  does  it  mini- 
mize the  burden  the  United  States  has  car- 
ried and  still  carries.     On  the  loan  side  of 
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the   United   States   is  still   the 

of  easy  credit,  annually  lend- 

than   $1    billion,   much   of    it   at 

rates  of  less  than  1  percent. 

have  usually  priced  their 

to   6   percent,   or  even  higher.) 

the  United  States  devotes  9.4 

its  gross  national  product  to  the 

ifense  of  the  free  world,  as  com- 

7  percent  for  its  allies. 

America's   allies,   however,   have 
share  of  dranmtic  projects.     Caii- 
ixample,  has  built  and  helped  fl- 
$36  million  Warsak  hydroelectric 
development    on    Pakistan's 
near  the  historic  Ehyber  Pass. 
Canadians  have  75  major  proj- 
iy  around  the  world, 
railroad  engineers   undertook   the 
of  India's  electrical  railways. 
_   the  new  system,  training 
supervisors,  mechanics,  and  con- 
built  one-third  of  the  loco- 
some  of  the  other  equipment, 
teams  borrowed  from  the 
system  saw  the  initial  proj- 
to  completion  in  3  years — half 
time  for  a  comparable  project 
And  the  work  still  continues. 
I  lecade  ago.  West  Germany  was  on 
end    of   economic    assistance; 
giving  it.  to  more  than  90  nations, 
of  German  aid:  an  improved 
system  for  South  Korea,  construc- 
ee  irrigation  dams  in  Tunisia,  ex- 
port facilities  in  Ceylon. 
■he  causes  behind  th^  upsurge  in 
aid  is  the  economic  boom  in  West- 
and  North:  American  countries 
These  nations  have  discovered 
-aid    missions    often    stimulate 
icated   wants  in   emerging   na- 
greater    imports    from    the 
countries.    Also,  with  aid  pro- 
colonial  powers  maintain  their 
ex-colonies. 
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cause:  late  in  the  1950"s  Washing- 
ly  told  European  allies  that  the 
:ome  for  them  to  spread  some  of 
plan-sthnulated    prosperity 
_    the  poorer  nations  of  Asia, 
South  America.    Besides  genuine 
the  political  and  social  dangers 
the  widening  gap  between  haves 
i|ot5.  Washington  was  worried  over 
Imbalance  in  this  country's  in- 
payments. 

iteel  in   the  U.S.   request.   Wash- 
that    official    economic-aid 
be    "tied"    to    purchases 
States.    This  curtailed  the  use. 
countries,  of  U.S.  gift  money 
commercial  products  from  other 
countries.     The   latter,    then, 
to    increase    their   own    aid 
to  keep  up  their  trade. 

upshot  of   the   U.S.   cajoling 

1961,    when    Belgium,    Britain, 

Germany,  Italy.  Japan,  the 

.  Portugal,  and  the  United  States 

Development  Assistance  Commit- 

the  framework  of  the  Organiza- 

lic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 

jolned  in  1962,  Denmark  In 

goals,  besides  persuading  rich 

export  more  capital  to  poor  ones. 

members  to  avoifd  wasting  aid 

projects,  encpuraging  pri- 

and  making  slure  that  im- 

countries  are  not  loaded  with 

they  can  carry. 

to    foreign    aid    is    low 

levelheaded.     DAC    ofHcials    say 

iseleaa  unless  a  receiving  country 

people,  a  stable  government,  and 

conducive  to  working  hard 

ahead.      In     particular    DAC 

project*  designed  to  flatter 

such  as  steel  mills  without  ore 

or   oold-war   ploys    based  cm 

IT  the  free  world  doesn't  give 


t  i&n 
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country  X's  dictator  a  dam  the  Communists 
will. 

The  overall  philosophy  is  svunmed  up  In 
two  statements.  One  was  by  Thorkil  Krls- 
tensen,  economist  and  former  Finance  Min- 
ister of  Demnark,  who  serves  as  OECD's  Sec- 
retary General.  "Many  of  the  mistakes  in 
foreign  aid."  he  told  me.  "have  come  from 
trying  to  do  the  photographable  things  first 
without  the  liecessary  advance  preparation." 
The  other  statement  was  from  Willard 
Thorp,  professor  of  economics  at  Amherst 
College,  serving  as  chairman  of  DAC.  After 
noting  that  certain  emerging  oovuatries' 
rulers  put  the  attainment  or  enjoyment  of 
office  or  the  pursuit  of  more  territory  ahead 
of  economic  betterment.  Thorp  said,  "At 
the  outset,  for  many  of  these  countries,  the 
most  useful  thing  you  could  do  was  to  in- 
crease their  total  number  of  college  gradu- 
ates from  5  to  10." 

In  line  with  the  emphasis  upon  people 
ahead  of  plans  and  money,  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's allies  are  quietly  pushing  educational 
programs.  For  example,  in  addition  to  1,000 
scholarship  students  from  former  French 
colonies  attending  French  universities,  each 
year  3.500  staglalres.  or  on-the-job  trainees, 
are  brought  to  study  and  work  in  France,  in 
scores  of  occupations  ranging  from  radio 
broadcasting  to  lighthouse  maintenance. 
An  important  objective  is  to  Inculcate  new 
methods,  work  habits,  and  attitudes,  which 
the  trainees,  on  returning  home,  can  pass 
along  as  a  way  of  leavening  the  apathy  of 
their  people. 

One  of  these  staglalres  Is  Gerard  J6r6me 
Nana,  a  22-year-old  Cameroimlan,  whom  I 
Interviewed  at  the  Renault  auto  works  near 
Paris.  With  five  other  articulate  young  Af- 
ricans, Gerard  was  putting  in  a  9-hour  day 
of  work  and  study  at  the  plant,  taking  extra 
Saturday  courses,  and  often  devoting  his 
holidays  to  working  as  a  mechanic  In  ga- 
rages around  Paris  for  extra  cash.  Daily 
contact  with  a  modern  Industrial  society 
had  given-  Gerard  an  apostle's  zeal. 

"Take  just  the  matter  of  getting  to  work 
on  time."  he  told  me.  "In  my  country  if  the 
French  boss  says.  'Everybody  be  on  time  to- 
morrow so  we  can  get  the  job  done,"  the  em- 
ployees say,  'See,  our  ex-colonlal  masters  are 
still  trying  to  exploit  us,"  If  they  only  tm- 
derstood  that  one  man's  being  late  can  cut 
the  output  of  an  entire  factory,  what  a  differ- 
ej^e  it  could  make." 

Since  the  United  States  began  pushing  for 
more  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  16  other  coun- 
tries have  instituted  or  strengthened  aid 
programs.  As  a  rough  guide,  the  United  Na- 
tions suggests  that  every  "have"  country 
should  devote  at  least  1  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  to  economic  development 
in  the  "have  not"  countries,  in  whatever  mix 
of  public  and  private  investment  it  chooses. 
Some  of  the  latest  percentages  of  govermnent 
aid  among  DAC  members:  Portugal,  1.89; 
France,  1.27;  Belgium.  0  76;  United  States, 
0.72. 

It  is  clear  that  equality  of  effort  among 
the  industrialized  countries  is  still  a  far- 
off  goal.  William  S.  Gaud,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  said  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee :  "The  mere 
fact  that  other  industrialized  cotmtrles  are 
contributing  more  aid  each  year  does  not 
answer  the  question  of  whether  they  are 
doing  enough." 

In  sum,  the  United  States,  having  ex- 
pended more  than  $100  billion  on  foreign 
aid  since  World  War  n.  would  like  to  see 
even  more  participation  by  its  allies.  It 
would  like  them  to  share  the  philosophy  typi- 
fied by  Albert  Bougeant — a  participant  in 
Volunteers  for  Progress,  the  French  peace 
corps — who  Is  donating  2  years  of  his  life  to 
a  primitive  village  in  steaming  equatorial 
Africa.  "In  this  world,"  Bougeant  says,  "I 
believe  that  we  are  all  a  little  bit  responsible 
for  one  another." 


J'^ly  1,  1965     I    Jidy  1,  1^^^ 
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Bunindi't  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi 
We  wish,  therefore,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Majesty  Mwami  Mwambutsa  rv 
and  the  Burundi  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Leon  Ndenzako. 

The  Kingdom  of  Burundi  is  a  small 
country  in  central  Africa  which  has  re- 
cently received  attention  from  the 
American  press.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  contemporary  events,  we  should 
give  attention  here  to  the  history  and 
political  background  of  this  recently 
independent  state. 

Burundi  was  among  the  last  African 
states  to  come  under  European  Influence. 
Its  first  visitor  from  Europe  was  John 
Harming  Speke,  who  in  1858  traveled 
through  Burundi  in  his  search  for  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile.  In  1871,  Stan- 
ley and  Livingstone  arrived  there  and 
explored  the  region  near  the  present 
port-capital  of  Usumbura,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  In  1885,  the  German 
sphere  of  influence  in  Africa  was  ex- 
tended to  include  the  territory  of 
Burundi.  Although  the  Germans  re- 
mained there  until  1916,  the  government 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  traditional 
authorities. 

During  the  First  World  War.  Burundi 
was  occupied  by  Belgian  troops;  after 
the  war,  the  territory  was  awarded  to 
the  latter  as  a  mandate  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  status  remained  un- 
changed until  after  World  War  II,  when 
Burundi,  with  its  neighbor  to  the  north.* 
Rwanda,  was  made  part  of  a  United  Na- 
tions trust  territory  under  Belgian  ad- 
ministration. Throughout  the  period  of 
Belgian  control,  the  traditional  authori- 
ties also  retained  their  positions.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years,  however,  the  Bel- 
gians sponsored  an  extensive  economic 
development  program. 

By  1961.  the  people  of  Burundi  had 
demonstrated  their  political  maturity 
and  responsibility  by  holding  peaceful 
national  elections. 

Plans  for  independence  were  com- 
pleted; with  neither  a  political  revolution 
nor  a  social  upheaval,  Burundi  became  a 
self-governing  State,  ruled  as  of  old  by 
the  King,  or  Mwami,  and  his  advisers. 
The  Government,  however,  was  now  pat- 
terned on  Western  constitutional  democ- 
racies rather  than  on  old  tribal  organi- 
zations. On  the  1st  of  July.  1962.  the 
territory  of  Urundl  became  the  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Burundi. 

Today  Burundi,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  King.  Mwambutsa  IV,  finds  itself 
in  a  difficult  political  and  economic  situ- 
ation. Improvements  in  medicine  and 
sanitation  have  created  a  serious  threat 
of  overpopulation  in  the  small  country; 
this  situation  has  been  made  more  serious 
by  the  considerable  Influx  of  refugees 
from  neighboring  countries. 


yet  Burundi  has  not  been  left  in  peace 
to  face  its  internal  problems  and  to  pvu-- 
sue  development  programs  In  medicine, 
education,  communications,  agriculture, 
animal  husbandry,  and  industry.  While 
trying  to  improve  its  own  situation  in  a 
rapidly  changing  area  of  the  world,  the 
Government  must  also  keep  under  con- 
trol the  Chinese  Communists,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Chinese  defector 
there,  want  to  use  the  kingdom  as  a  base 
In  central  Africa  for  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  rebel  activities  in  the 

Congo.  ^  ,^ 

Recently.  Burundi  plainly  showed  its 
disapproval  of  Chinese  Communist  ac- 
tivities by  severing  diplomatic  ties  with 
Peiping.  The  kingdom  has  dranonstrated 
Its  neutrality  and  Its  unwillingness  to  aid 
the  spread  of  rebellion  in  Africa.  It 
wisely  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
achieving  internal  stability  and  economic 
independence  to  complement  its  political 
Independence.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  Joseph  Bemina,  Burundi 
seeks  moderation  in  politics,  the  integra- 
tion of  Its  rival  racial  and  political  ele- 
ments, and  neutrality  in  foreign  affairs. 
Today  we  see  in  Burundi  a  stable  gov- 
ernment and  a  channellijig  of  national 
efforts  toward  common  goals.  In  achiev- 
ing political  moderation  and  economic 
development,  we  wish  the  kingdom  of 
Burundi  every  success. 


"Bread  Tax"  Charge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

OF   IOWA  y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  a  fine  edi- 
torial from  the  June  29  edition  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  which  once  and  for 
all  should  dissolve  the  phony  "bread  tax" 
Issue  raised  in  reference  to  wheat  legis- 
lation. 

This  editorial  is  from  a  great  news- 
paper located  in  the  heart  of  the  agri- 
cultural area  of  our  covmtry.  The  mes- 
sage contained  In  it  does  not  require  an 
explanation.  It  is  crystal  clear.  This 
false  Issue,  now  dead,  should  be  properly 
burled  and  forgotten  In  any  reasonable 
discussion  of  farm  programs. 
"Bread  Tax"  Charge 

The  attack  against  the  wheat  acreage  di- 
version and  price  support  program  as  a 
"bread  tax  on  consumers"  is  one  of  the  more 
cynical  pieces  of  political  demagogy  to  be 
practiced  lately.  This  program  requires  do- 
mestic processors  of  wheat  to  buy  certificates 
worth  75  cents  a  bushel  and  exporters  to'  buy 
certificates  worth  30  cents  a  bushel.  The 
certificates  are  given  to  fEirmers  as  part  of 
their  pa3mient  for  complying  with  acreage 
restrictions. 

Since  the  certificate  program  began,  the 
price-support  loan  on  wheat  has  been  re- 
duced from  $2  a  bushel  to  $1.25.  The  aver- 
age "blend"  certificate  value,  which  depends 
on  the  ratio  of  domestic  to  export  sales,  last 
year  was  43  cents  and  this  year  Is  to  be  44 
cents.  The  total  support  price  to  wheat 
growers  this  year  will  average  $1.69  per 
bushel,  as  compared  with  $2  in  1962. 


The  domestic  miller  will  pay  about  the 
same  for  wheat  this  year  as  In  1962,  since 
the  market  price  plus  the  certificate  will  cost 
about  $2  per  bushel. 

The  "bread  tax"  charge  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  price  support  cost  now  Is 
paid  by  the  public  as  consiuners  Instead  of 
taxpayers.  The  flour  millers  pass  on  the  cost 
of  the  certificates  In  the  price  of  floiir. 

The  "bread  tax"  charge  is  cynical  because 
everyone  knows  the  price  of  bread  is  only 
slightly  related  to  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
cost  of  wheat  makes  up  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  retail  price  of  bread  and  other  bakery 
products.  About  80  percent  of  the  price  is 
made  up  of  processing  and  marketing  costs. 
The  total  cost  of  wheat  to  flour  millers  is 
no  higher  than  it  was  3  years  ago  and  is  lower 
than  It  was  in  the  early  1950'b  ^hen  price 
supports  were  higher.  Yet  the  prices  of 
bread  and  othfer  wheat  products  are  consid- 
erably higher  because  of  increased  labor  and 
other  manufacturing  costs. 

The  price  of  white  bread  has  risen  every 
year  since  1950  but  not  because  the  price  of 
wheat  went  up.  If  the  wheat  program  Is  ex- 
tended by  Congress  and  the  administration 
recommendations  are  approved,  the  wheat 
certificates  will  be  Increased  in  value.  Since 
the  cost  of  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread  Is  around 
2  cents,  raising  the  certificate  value  to  $1.25 
(a  20-percent  Increase  in  the  total  cost  of 
wheat  to  the  miller)  could  not  Justify  as 
much  as  a  1-cent  Increase  in  the  price  of 
bread. 

If  this  part  of  the  subsidy  is  paid  in  the 
form  of  a  charge  on  consumers  instead  of 
taxpayers,  it  cannpt  affect  low-Income  con- 
sumers perceptibly. 

Whether  it  Is  a  good  idea  to  raise  the  re- 
turns to  wheatgrowers  by  any  method  is  a 
separate  question.  But  the  method  of  a 
higher  certificate  value  should  not  be  dis- 
carded on  such  phbny  ground  as  the  "bread 
tax"  argument. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•        OF 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,1965 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  Mr. 
William  H.  Ewlng,  has  written  an  ex- 
ceedingly provocative  editorial  on  the 
question  of  the  direction  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  which  I  feel  deserves  attention 
and  thoughtful  consideration. 

With  permission  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  place  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Onlt  Wat  To  Defeat  China 


The  United  States  has  now  come  very  near 
to  provoking  war  with  Red  China. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  this. 
The  bombing  of  targets  within  80  miles  of 
the  Chinese  border,  less  than  the  distance  be- 
tween Oahu  and  Kauai,  is  on  its  face  a  prov- 
ocation. But  on  top  of  this  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  has  not  hesitated  to 
make  clear  that  the  bombing  was  aimed  at 
Peiping.  An  Associated  Press  report  from 
Washington  says: 

"Authorities  speaking  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  latest  U.S.  bombing  raids  within 
80  miles  of  the  Red  Chinese  frontier  said 
that  it  has  already  been  made  clear  that 
North  Vietnam  cannot  expect  to  have  a  sanc- 
tuary in  its  territory  while  Hanoi  is  feeding 
the  VTar  in  South  Vietnam. 

"This  note  of  warning  is  also  being  ap- 
plied to  Peiping  by  U.S.  officials  who  fear  that 


U.S.  restraint  may  have  been  misinterpreted 
by  Communist  China's  rulers." 

The  Associated  Press  does  not  Identify  the 
authorities  who  made  these  statements. 
Often  the  authority  Is  the  President  himself. 
No  matter  who,  the  experienced  reporters, 
who  work  for  the  Associated  Press  In  Wash- 
ington do  not  make  such  attributions  with- 
out knowing  that  the  spokesman  does,  in 
fact,  represent  the  administration. 
The  same  story  goes  on  to  say : 
"A  feeling  of  strong  resentment  has  run 
through  s^mlnlstration  circles  as  the  result 
of  the  harsh  tone  of  Pelplng's  rejection  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  effort  to  seek  a  peiice- 
ful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  struggle. 

"Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  Britain 
was  called  a  nitwit  In  official  Chinese  Com- 
munUt  rejection  of  a  Commonwealth  peace 
mission's  call.  In  Washington  this  n-as 
looked  upon  as  extremely  harsh  language 
which  demonstrated  clearly  that  there  Is  no 
Interest  In  any  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war  except  on  Communist 
terms.  •  •  •  Authorities  said  It  will  be  \ip 
to  the  Communist  side  to  decide  what  hap- 
pens next." 

VThat  kind  of  policy  Is  it  that  is  predicated 
on  whether  the  other  side  speaks  harshly  or 
gently?  Oxir  policymakers  should  have 
known,  though  they  obviously  did  not  know, 
that  the  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam  would 
not  force  the  Corrununists  to  submit;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  raids  would  more  likely 
harden  the  enemy's  resistance  and  determi- 
nation. This,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evi- 
dence available,  Is  what  has  now  happened. 

We  ought  to  know  now  that  dropping 
bombs  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Red  China 
border  is  most  likely  to  have  the  same  effect. 
The  aim,  as  conceived  In  Washington,  is  to 
force  the  Communists  to  come  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  The  opposite  result  is  much 
more  probable — to  drive  them  away.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Commimlsts,  within  sight 
of  wirming  In  South  Vietnam,  will  negotiate, 
when  they  judge  it  to  be  in  their  interest 
to  do  so,  and  not  before. 

On  March  31,  after  our  policymakers  had 
announced  we  would  punish  North  Vietnam 
with  bombings  In  order  to  halt  its  support 
of  the  Vietcong  and  to  produce  peace  negoti- 
ations, this  newspaper  editorially  raised  the 
question:  What  if  the  bombing  falls? 

The  bombing,  after  over  4  months,  has 
now.  It  appears,  failed.  That  is,  it  has  neither 
stopped  northern  Communist  aid  to  the 
Vietcong  nor  has  It  produced  a  peace  con-, 
ference.  In  fact,  along  with  Red  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  country  after  country  of 
the  so-called  tmcommitted  blo^  has  refused 
to  attend  a  peace  meeting  proposed  by  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  Britain.  • 

So  what  do  we  do  now?  Do  we  bomb 
Hanoi?  Do  we  cross  the  border  Into  Red 
China?  If  It  Is  logical  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam for  "feeding"  the  war  in  the  south,  is 
it  not  also  logical  to  bomb  Red  China  whence 
came  the  war  stores  In  the  first  place?  The 
"authorities"  q':oted  by  the  Associated  Prers 
say  it  will  be  up  to  the  Communist  side  to 
decide  what  happens  next.  This  states  clear- 
ly enough  that  we  will  hold  the  Communists 
responsible  for  what  we  ourselves  do. 

Regardless  of  all  else,  let  us  keep  clearly 
in  mind  one  dark  and  monstrous  prospect: 
If  we  get  Into  a  war  with  Red  China,  we  will 
never  win  It  without  resort  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Are  we  vrtlllng  to  face  this  prospect? 
In  a  showdown,  we  would  have  to  expect  that 
Moscow  would  provide  Peiping  with  modern 
conventional  weapons — supersonic  fighters, 
heat-seeking  air-to-air  missiles,  etc. — to  de- 
fend itself  against  American  attack.  We 
could  never  win  a  conventional  war  against 
China,  and  the  Chinese  know  it.  We  ought 
to  know  it.  We  could  win  it,  but  only  with 
our  nuclear  arsenal.  Are  we  ready  for  that, 
and  the  general  holocaust  almost  certain  to 
follow?  We  ought  to  face  up  to  this  before 
we  take  the  final  step  that  almost  surely 
would  lead  that  way. 
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the  Class  of   1965,  by  Dr. 
dkr,  President,  Indiana  Univer- 


Mr."    Speaker,     recent 
scHne  college  campuses  have 
alarmed  the  country.    Col- 
machinery  has  been 
unruly  mobs  of  demonstrators, 
free  S3)eech  movement  degen- 
a  "filthy  speech  movement" 
placards  bearhig  four-letter 
student      organizations 
upon  our  Government  to  be- 
riends,  abandon  its  commit- 
and    accommodate    its 
The  question  "What  are 
of  a  university?"  has  often 
but  the  need  for  an  answer 
ijnperative  thar  ever  before. 

and  perceptive  answer  was 
Indiana  Univei^ty's  commence- 
on  June  14,  1965,  by 
Dr.  Elvis  Stahr.    Indiana 
is  one  of  this  coimtry's  great 
institutions:  it  is  my  alma 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  has 
remained  free  of  the  disorder 
that  has  plagued  some  others. 
reminded  the  class  of  1965 
their  degrees  are  (inferred 
ihe  rights,  privileges,  and  re- 
thereto  appertaining,"  they 
;pecial  attention  to  the  matter 
This  wise  and  sound 
is,  unfortimately.  tOl  too  sel- 
today,  and  Dr.  Stahr's  re- 
worthy  of  careful  considera- 
Americans: 


Sta  u- 


respons  blllties 


CHi  RCE 


TO  THi  Class  or  1965 

of    the    class    of    1965,    today — 

! — the  work  of  many  years  will 

or  each  of  you  In  a  brief  sen- 

ei  aarkably  simple  procedure  In  con- 

e   educational   experience  which 

and  the  success  which  it  sym- 

so,  rituals   often  capture  in 

accumulated  past  and  the  im- 

the  future. 

an  essential  difference  In  this 
:  commencement.  No  oath  will 
of  you,  no  promises,  no  *l  do." 
wliat  this  signifies  is  its  own 
:  future  performance.  Educated, 
as  educated  men  and  wom- 


cor  f  erred 


IS 


moments  you  will  receive  your 
rerred  with  "all  the  rights,  prlv- 
1  esponslbllitles  thereto  appertain - 
1  look  briefly  at  these  concoml- 
degrees. 
and    privileges    are   relatively 
will  have  letters  which  you 
to  xise  after  your  name.     Tou 
e  ridence  of  achievement  to  sup- 
<  uallfications  for  a  field  of  em- 
*^erever  a  college  education  Is 
for  membership,  you  will  have 
And,  Importantly,  you  will  al- 
to the  special   group  of  men 
who  share  Indiana  University  as 
loater. 
tie 


a  id 


third  word  of  the  trio,  "rights, 

responslbllltlee,"  tliat  I  woiUd 

a^ntlon  with  the  empliatlc  hope 

never  forget,  wlU  always  honor. 


the  unspoken  promise  of  responsibility  which 
is  inherent  in  your  bearing  of  a  university 
degree. 

The  world  may  reasonably  expect  a  dif- 
ferent performance  of  its  educated  citizens. 
Yet  cultured  speech,  broadened  knowledge, 
refined  tastes,  even  training  for  a  profession 
are  but  partial  and  circumstantial  evidences 
of  formal  education,  however  useful  they 
may  he  in  your  careers  and  In  your  lives. 
The  fullness  of  the  implication  in  the  word 
"responsibilities"  lies  beyond  these,  in  the 
realm  of  choice,  of  values,  and  of  under- 
standing. 

As  you  have  pursued  the  mastery  of  your 
particular  discipline,  there  has  matured  in 
you  a  pattern  of  seeking  information,  weigh- 
ing  it  with  increasingly  discriminating 
Judgment,  formulating  its  expression,  and 
then  learning  from  its  criticism  by  a  faculty 
member  and  sometimes  by  your  fellow-stu- 
dents. This  is  the  educative  process,  a  proc- 
ess which — if  you  have  understood  it  well — 
will  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
you  will  have  in  the  furtherance  of  your 
personal  and  professional  lives.  It  takes  an 
individuai^ct  of  liberation,  not  always  con- 
scioTis,  to  transfer  this  process  to  aU  of  your 
experience — from  the  classroom  to  the  ex- 
perience outside. 

Yet  this  transference  Is  expected  of  you  as 
educated  men  and  women,  and  i>articularly 
in  the  opinions,  choices,  values  and  judg- 
ments that  will  characterize  your  adult  lives. 
For  each  of  you  this  means  that  your  opin- 
ions must  be  based  on  information,  carefully 
weighed  and  thoughtfully  expressed.  This 
means  that  your  judgment  of  issues  should 
be  responsible  and  unprejudiced  by  igno- 
rance, propaganda,  or  inverted  values.  This 
gives  to  your  acts  a  special  significance — for 
you  are  educated  people,  certified  representa- 
tives of  the  educational  program  of  a  great 
university,  and  the  embodiment  of  her  ex- 
pectations. As  the  Honorable  Adlai  Steven- 
son well  observed:  "In  the  serene  title  of 
university  is  meant  more  than  a  wide  cur- 
riculum and  a  general  seeking  after  knowl- 
edge. It  implies  too  that  the  men  and 
women  who  come  from  it  will  have  In  them 
some  sense  of  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind." 

Much  of  mankind  has  come  a  long,  hard 
way  from  his  primitive  origins.  In  fighting 
his  way  forward  through  the  centuries  man 
has  sought  above  all  else  civilization.  The 
civilizing  process  has  brought  some  under- 
standing of  such  values  as  decency,  fairness, 
good  manners,  and  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others,  values  little  known  and  less 
regarded  in  the  jungle  and  the  cave.  Simple 
virtues  such  as  gentleness  and  personal 
cleanliness  are  marks  of  civilization,  just  as 
are  more  complex  virtues  like  the  creation 
of  beauty  In  art  or  poetry  or  music — or  the 
courage  to  walk  in  space. 

To  know  and  understand  from  the  long 
experience  of  mankind  that  flaunting  the 
proprieties  is  only  tasteless  tilting  at  wind- 
mills; that  ignoring  others"  rights  is  denying 
the  basis  of  all  right;  that  championing  dis- 
order for  itself  is  courting  anarchy — to  know 
and  understand  this  is  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation we  have  of  you  men  and  women 
who  go  from  Indiana  University  with  some 
sense  of  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind. 

Today  the  concerns  of  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans extend  from  the  emerging  African  na- 
tions to  the  painful  struggles  of  Vietnam; 
from  the  threat  of  Asian  aggression  to  the 
war  on  poverty;  from  the  revolutions  of 
Latin  America  to  the  campaign  for  civil 
rights;  from  overpopulation  to  the  Commu- 
nist strategy  of  deception.  If  you  fail  to 
bring  into  your  consideration  of  these  prob- 
lems, vital  to  all  of  humanity,  the  discipline 
of  informed  opinion  and  balanced  judgment 
which  you  liave  learned,  or  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  in  your  years  at  lU,  you 
gsavow  the  degree  you  will  take  away  from 
Lis  campus  today. 


I  anticipate  and  can  readily  understand 
an  immediate  objection:  tliat  neither  time 
nor  resources  will  be  available  for  careful 
research  into  each  issue;  yet,  to  reserve  opin- 
ion is  to  i>e  a  perpetual  fencesitter. 

My  answer  is  simply  this:  if  such  issues 
cannot  beg  your  time;  if  war  and  ignorance, 
deprivation  and  hatred,  the  dilemmas  of 
freedom  and  restraint,  cannot  claim  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  educated  men  and 
women,  then  the  degrees  we  confer  today 
are  meaningless  sjrmbols  and  our  ceremony 
a  tragic  rehearsal.  For  it  is  from  the 
thoughtless  that  the  /zealot  and  the  bigot 
recruit — from  the  unlnquiring  and  closed 
mind;  from  those  who,  without  interest  in 
being  truly  Informed,  lend  their  enthusiasms 
to  prejudice  and  their  energies  to  persecu- 
tion. 

Education  should  be  liljerating;  should  be 
self -renewing;  should  be  your  lifelong  pleas- 
ure. For,  as  Joseph  Addison  wisely  wrote: 
"Education  is  a  companion  which  no  mis- 
fortune can  depress,  no  crime  can  destroy, 
no  enemy  can  alienate,  no  despotism  can 
enslave.  At  home  a  frtend,  abroad  an  intro- 
duction, in  solitude  a  solace,  and  in  society 
an  ornament.  It  chastens  vice,  it  guides  vir- 
tue, it  gives,  at  once,  grace  and  government 
to  genius.  Without  it,  what  is  man?  A 
splendid  slave,  a  reasoning  savage." 

Educated  men  and  women  with  "all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities 
thereto  appertaining,"  I  charge  you  to  ac- 
cept fully  the  role  Into  which  you  graduate 
today.  You  have  the  ability  to  act,  the 
training  to  think,  and  the  potential  to  lead. 
Bring  with  these  eagerness  for  responsible 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  and 
you  will  invest  with  lasting  honor  the  sym- 
bols that  are  joined  to  yotir  names  today. 
For  It  Is  only  as  you  become  more  than  in- 
dividuals, as  your  concerns  encompass  wider 
and  nobler  things  than  your  own  ego,  and 
as  you  then  become  a  voice  in  the  land,  that 
there  can  be,  as  Max  Friedman  expressed  so 
well  5  years  ago  this  commencement  week- 
end, a  hope  of  "reacliing  across  barricades 
of  hate  and  fear  to  that  nobler  and  more 
spacious  day  In  which  men  of  goodwill  will 
put  prosperous  hands  and  creative  minds  to 
building  a  world  in  which  all  the  weak  at 
last  will  be  safe,  because  the  strong  have 
learned  to  live  and  work  with  generosity  and 
with  compassion." 

As  you  go  from  here,  I  officially  and  per- 
sonally offer  to  each  of  you  heartfelt  and 
affectionate  best  wishea.  I  speak  for  the 
faculty  and  your  deans  in  wishing  godspeed 
to  you  all  and  in  thanking  you  for  all  you 
have  contributed,  in  yoiir  years  with  us,  to 
the  betterment  of  this  that  is  now  your 
alma  mater. 


President's  Goal  Is  America  the  Beautiful 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1, 1965 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  citi- 
zens have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
growing  ugliness  ali.ng  our  highways  and 
bsrways,  and  many  have  expressed  full 
support  for  the  efTorts  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  beautify  our  land. 

I  know  this  is  a  deep  concern  to- my 
colleagues,  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
their  attention  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  May  27 
concerning  the  President's  proposals  to 
make  our  coimtry  more  beautiful: 


July  ly  1965 
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America,  the  BEAurmrL,  Along  Highways 

President  Johnson  lias  asked  Congress  for 
legislation  going  tieyond  natural  beauty's 
conservation  along  our  Federal-aid  highways 
Into  the  field  of  its  restoration. 

A  sweeping  jwogram,  divided  into  four 
parts,  is  recommended : 

Eliminate  outdoor  advertising  along  sec- 
tions of  the  interstate  and  primary  systems 
"not  zoned  or  used  predominantly  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  purposes." 

Establish  control  over  junkyards  wltliln 
1,000  feet  of  the  pavement  and  visible  to 
motorists.  No  new  ones  couid  be  estab- 
lished; present  Junkyards  to  be  effectively 
screened  or  removed  by  July  1,  1970. 

Require  States  to  use  3  percent  of  Federal- 
aid  funds  to  acquire  andr  Ijeautify  lands 
alongside  highways  and  develop  rest  and  rec- 
reation areas.  Tills  lias  been  permissive,  but 
not  iised  by  the  States. 

Require  States  to  use  one- third  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  they  now  receive  for  secondary  roads 
to  (a)  construct  scenic  roads,  (b)  construct 
roads  leading  to  scenic  and  recreational 
areas,  and  (c)  provide  for  landscape  and 
roadside     developments    Along    Fedwal-aid 

highwajTB. 

Proposal  No.  3  would  divert  about  $120 
million  to  beautification  and  No.  4  alxmt  $100 
million. 

These  are  recommendations  wlilch  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  unquestionably  will 
applaud  and  which,  we  anticipate.  Congress 
will  enact. 

Conservation  tias  been  an  important  en- 
deavor in  tills  Nation  for  lialf  a  century.  We 
are  moving  lieyond  it  to  clean  up  oiir  rivers, 
restore  denuded  forest  areas,  and  lieal  ugly 
land  scars  which  strip  mining  Inflicted. 

With  the  automotoile  used  to  go  to  and 
from  work  and  few  pleasure  trips,  including 
weeks-long  vacation  journeys,  it  is  important 
that  we  conserve  the  vast  natural  beauty  tliis 
country  enjoys  and  restCH-e  beauty  to  our 
hlghwairs.  Each  of  the  four  recommenda- 
tions Mr.  Johnson  made  is  designed  to  make 
America  more  beautiful.  It  is,  as  he  said, 
"an  investment  in  the  future  of  America." 


be  sent  in  with  each  contest  entry.    What 
a  cliance  to  reshape  administration  policy. 

"I  am  a  Democrat  because  I  believe  in  a 
balanced  budget"  •  •  •  "because  I  think 
we  should  weed  out  the  liberals  and  left- 
wingers  in  tlie  Federal  Goremmenf  •  •  • 
"because  I  believe  In  encouraging  free  enter- 
prise, low  taxes,  and  a  strong  foreign 
policy." 

How,  we  wonder,  can  Mr.  Bailey  tell 
wiiether  these  are  authentic  entries  from 
the  party  faitliful?  With  the  mllewide  con- 
sensus under  which  the  Jolinson  adminis- 
tration has  i>een  operating,  how  can  anyone 
spot  a  spurious  answer?  The  Democrats 
may  wind  up  awarding  a  free  trip  to  Hawaii 
to  a  staff  member  of  the  Republican  Nati(»ial 
Committee. 

But  even  more  staggering  is  the  prospect 
of  the  contest  entries  tliat  might  come  in 
from   legitimate   Democrats:    "I   believe   in 

States'    rights' *I   think   we    should 

pull  out  of  Vietnam"  •  •  •  "The  Demo- 
cratic Party  offers  the  best  chance  for  recog- 
nition of  Red  China." 

By  the  time  Mr.  Bailey  finishes  sifting 
throxigh  the  contestants'  reasons  for  party 
loyalty,  he  may  well  have  to  recommend  a 
cliange  In  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

We  don't  like  to  coach  the  contest  Judges, 
but  it  seems  to  us  the  best  answer,  imder 
the  circumstances — the  only  safe  one.  in 
fact — is  Mr.  Bailey's  own. 

Asked  why  he  was  a  Democrat,  he  said, 
"I  cuess  I  was  bom  one." 


He  Asked  for  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  BOtrrH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  June  30  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  made  In- 
teresting reading,  and  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in  the 

Record : 

He  Askxd  fob  It 

No  one  has  ever  really  known  what  makes 
people  vote  the  way  they  do,  and  politicians 
are  usually  content  to  let  the  mystery  go 
unanswered.  But  now  John  Bailey,  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, has  decided  to  try  finding  out,  by 
offering  a  prize  to  the  best  explanation  o< 
"Why  I  am  a  Democrat."  In  25  words  or 
less. 

Talk  about  Pandora's  box. 

It's  frightening  enough  to  think  of  the 
entries  Mr.  Bailey  is  likely  to  get  from 
Republican  infiltrators,  who  never  liad  such 
a  grand  opportiinity  to  have  their  views 
studied  by  the  opposition.  Posing  as  loyal 
party  meml>ers,  GOP  propagandists  can  bu1>- 
mlt  statements  that  will  be  worth  far  more 
in  confusion  than  the  paltry  $10  that  is  to 


Independence  Day  of  Somalia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
date  5  years  ago,  the  new  nation  of 
Somalia  joined  the  world  community  of 
nations.  On  this  memorable  occasion, 
therefore,  we  extend  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency  Abdirazak  Hagl  Hus- 
sen,  Prime  Minister  of  Swnalia;  and  to 
His  Excellency  Ahmed  Mohamed  Adan. 
the  Somalian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Created  by  the  imion  of  former  Italian 
and  British  SomsOiland  territories  on 
July  1,  1960.  tt  has  in  the  past  5  years 
demonstitkted  an  almost  \mcanny  ability 
to  retain  distinctive  a|id  strwig  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  t  create  a  viable 
fusion  of  two  such  sepaitite  former 
colonial  experiences. 

For  a  variety  of  reasoiis,  Somalia  has 
been  the  object  of  covetous  powers 
throughout  more  than  3,000  years  of  his- 
tory. For  example.  Swnalta  has  for  mil- 
lenia  bef n  one  of  ifae  very  few  producers 
of  Tsxe  and  exotic  aromatics.  In  the 
ancient  world,  where  frankincense  and 
myrrh  were  prized  as  highly  as  gold,  the 
areas  which  produced  them  were  the  ob- 
ject of  envy  and  had  an  inevitable  aura 
of  mystery.  Expeditions  fnxn  the  em- 
pires which  ruled  the  Mediterranean 
world  In  antiquity  spent  f(»tunes  on 
fleets  aiid  armies  in  order  to  control  the 
sources  of  these  almost  priceless  com- 
modifties.    As  a  conaequence,  Somalia  for 


centuries  had  to  cope  with  expeditions 
deigned  to  monopolize  the  incense  trade. 
In  more  recent  times,  there  was  little 
demand  for  these  aromatics,  and  So- 
malia's economic  importance  declined. 
In  the  19th  century,  however,  the  powers 
of  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  empire,  and  every  piece  of  vmoccu- 
pied  territory  became  an  additional  gem 
in  the  colonial  crown.  So  It  was  that 
Italy,  Prance,  and  Great  Britain  vied  for 
territory  on  the  eastern  horn  of  Africa 
after  the  first  wave  of  exploration  by  the 
Portuguese  had  ebbed. 

As  a  result,  the  ancient  "Land  of  Aro- 
matics" became  divided  among  a  French, 
a  British,  and  an  Italian  territory.  In 
the  8if termath  of  the  Second  World  War, 
however.  Great  Britain  administered 
both  its  own  portion  and  the  Italian  sec- 
tion imtil  1950,  when  the  United  Nations 
trusteeship  for  the  south  was  given  to 
Italy.  In  granting  the  trusteeship,  the 
United  Nations  specifically  stipulated 
that  Italian  Somaliland  would  receive  its 
independence  by  1960.  By  the  end  of 
1956,  the  Somalls  were  in  almost  com- 
plete control  of  domestic  matters — a  fact 
which  provided  them  with  the  experience 
necessary  to  conduct  their  own  postlnde- 
pendence  affairs  with  all  the  aplc»nb  of  a 
state  with  centuries  of  experience.  As 
an  indication  of  this,  the  Somali  Repub- 
lic recently  suirlved  nearly  a  year  of  gov- 
ernmental paralysis;  unlike  most  other 
countries  in  the  world,  the  donocratlc 
processes  survived.  Prbne  Minister  Ab- 
dirizak  Hagl  Hussen  was  quite  correct 
when  he  said  that  few  other  nations  of 
Somalia's  vintage  could  have  endured  so 
long  a  period  of  imcertainty  without 
risking  "chaos,  disorder,  anarchy,  and 
the  destruction  of  social  balance." 

Despite  the  bright  political  picture, 
there  is  no  denying  the  economic  diffi- 
culties which  Somalia  faces.  Through 
the  Planning  and  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
ment the  government  seeks  to  stimulate 
production  in  all  sectors  of  industry,  ag- 
ricultiire  and  commerce.  Through  vari- 
ous agreements  with  other  conntrles,  the 
government  is  obtaining  assistance  in 
founding  new  industries  and  expanding 
agricultural  output  in  order  to  decrease 
and  finally  eliinlnate  the  present  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  pajmients. 

On  their  anniversary  then,  we  congrat- 
ulate the  Somalis  on  their  political  ma- 
tiirity,  and  the  government  for  its  dedi- 
cation toward  providing  a  moi^  prosper- 
ous life  for  its  citizens.  I  feel  certain  of 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  extaid- 
ing  our  sincere  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


Panamanian  Demands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PKNKSTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  numer- 
ous addresses  in  the  Congress  over  the 
past   decade,   I   have   often   discussed 
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P&nanianian  demands  as   regards  the 
Canal,  which  seined  to  many 
time  as  fantastic.    A  list  of  these 
addres  ses  can  be  found  In  oxir  intensive 
bibUofijraphy   prepared   by   my   dlstln- 
colle^gue    from    Texas     [Mr. 
In  the  Record  of  September 
mider  the  title  of  "Isthmian 
Policy   of   the   United  States — 
Docun  entatlon.  1955-64." 

aaplrati(»3s  of  Panama  affect  not 

management  of  the  Panama 

>ut  also  the  status  of  our  military, 

uid  air  installations  on  the  Isth- 
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guishel 
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only 
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tie 


mus. 

The 
mands 


following  are  the  principal  de- 

as  regards  the  Canal  that  were 

publl^  ed  in  a  recent  issue  of  an  Isthmian 


new^f  per 


Aside  from  the  Issue  of  the  miliary  Installa- 
tions, o  her  major  Panamanian  demands  are 
reporteq  to  Include: 

by    the    United    States    of 

soveredgnty  over  t2ie  Canal  Zope. 

itlon  o*  the  term  "In  perpetuity" 

903  Canal  Treaty  by  a  fixed  period, 

having  full  reversionary  rights 

works    and   Installations    without 
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Aaz  Othb  Panaiia  Demands 


and  administration  of  Justice 
Zone  must  be  in  hands  of  Pan- 


of  Panamanian  flag  throughout  the 
^one   and   on   ships    transiting   the 


to  Paxuuna  of  all  lands,  waters,  and 
not    required    for     operation, 
or  protection  cC  the  canaL 
of  Spanish  as  official  language 
Zone, 
of  Panama's  civil,  penal,  fiscal, 
jurisdiction  over  nonmllltary  af- 
l^e  Canal  Zone. 

In   the   Canal    Zone   of   the 

of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  with- 

i  to  nationality. 

)1  shment  of  special  training  programs 

Panamanians  for  work  in  all  canal 


treatment  for  Panama  in  contlnen- 
ioarket. 
Prefert  otlal  use  of  the  Canal  Zone  mar- 
ket tor  P  uuunanian  Industry  and  commerce. 
Elimin  itlon  of  all  private,  industrial,  and 
conunerc  al  enterprises  in  the  Canal  Zme. 
Appllc4tkHi  of  Panamanian  tax  system  to 
Zone.  • 

use     of    Panamanian     postage 

atd  postal  service  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Bulldlig  by  the  United  8tat«  at  its  ex- 

jorrldor  under  Panamanian  Jurls- 

i  cross   the    canal    on    the    Atlantic 


BulldlEJg  of  a  port  and  dock  on  the  At- 
for  Panama  by  the  United  States 
expense. 

of  proper  and  adequate  civil 
s  ^tem  fM-  Panamanian  communl- 
ej  pense  of  the  United  States. 


Rif  ht-to-Work  Uwt 


EXpa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

TENO  RONCAUO 

or  WTomiro 


ExnEa 

mfi. 


Generally  speaking,  nearly  all  who  are 
against  repeal  are  not  real  parties  in  in- 
terest whose  right  to  join  or  not  to  join 
is  affected.  These  are  employers — ^not 
the  employees. 

Those  who  support  repeal  include  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  members 
of  the  labor  force — the  very  people  whose 
right  It  Is  alleged  would  be  offended. 
Strange,  is  it  not? 

Could  it  be  that  the  right-to-work 
laws,  where  they  exist,  do  not. serve  pri- 
marily to  protect  workers?  Could  it  be 
that  they  are  chiefly  used  as  employers' 
weapons  against  unionization?  Could  It 
be  that  an  emotional  cloud  has  shrouded 
the  real  issue? 

Could  it  be  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  laborer  Ihay  be  found  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  destiny?  The  best  to  decide 
which  "free  riders"  he  is  to  support? 

Would  not  it  be  a  noble  function  of 
our  form  of  self-government  to  allow 
those  involved  to  choose  their  own  course 
by  majority  vote  rather  than  imposing 
the  will  of  their  natural  economic  ad- 
versary upon  them  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  their  rights? 

Let  the  real  parties  in  interest  rise  and 
be  counted. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  submit  for  consideration  of  the 
House  a  statement  of  John  H.  Lyons, 
general  president.  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Orna- 
mental Iron  Workers  in  support  of  my 
bill  and  others  like  It  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  TafWHartley  Act. 
Statement    or    4pi^    H.    Lyons,    General 
President,  Inte>*national  Association  or 
Bridge,   STRUcrtniAL   &   Ornamental   Iron 
Workers   in   Support  or  H.R.   77,   House 
Subcommittee  on  Labor 

This  statement  is  in  support  of  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  There 
are  two  principal  points  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance as  to  warrant  particular  emphasis. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  stated  that  there 
has  been,  and  doubtless  will  be  much  said 
on  the  economic  side  of  the  discussion.  For 
this  reason,  these  remarks  are  limited  to  these 
two  highly  relevant  phases  above  mentioned. 

The  Congress,  on  both  points,  now  is 
straddled — "riding  Roman  fashion,"  if  you 
please — ^wlth  one  foot  on  each  steed. 

This  situation  has  continued  14  years  or 
longer.  The  Congress  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstance is  in  the  position  of  correcting  its 
own  doubletalk  by  repealing  section  14(b). 

Point  No.  1  Involves  a  law  which  you  mem- 
bers or  your  predecessors  brought  forth. 

Consider  what  has  been  provided  in  Public 
Law  81-914  dated  January  10,  1951: 

1.  Within  60  days  of  being  hired  by  a  rail- 
road, an  employee  shall  become  a  member 
of  "the  labor  organization"  representing  his 
"craft  or  class." 

Please  note  that  this  language  leaves  to 
no  one  the  opportunity  to  engage  In  any 
small  talk  about  the  "right  to  work"  or 
"States  rights."  And  further,  please  note 
that  Public  Law  81-914  has  never  been 
amended  or  altered  In  any  way.  It  is  the 
same  law  that  it  was  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  81-914. 
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ment  la  to  subscribe  to  the  outline  for  h^ 
man  behavior,  Jobwlse.  and  to  live  with  um 
imder  what  you  in  the  Congress  have  saU 
iB  the  correct  way  for  demeaning  himself 

2.  The  checkoff  is  Included  by  law  f* 
periodic  dues,  initiation  fees,  or  assessmeatj 
uniformly  required  as  a  condiUon  for  ac- 
quiring employment  in  the  raih-oad  industry 

At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted,  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States  «ai 
Democratic  whip  of  the  Senate.  The  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  Sam  Rayburn 

Point  No.  2.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  itself.  In  fact,  let  us  exam- 
ine  the  declaration  of  policy  and  the  tltie 
It  reads: 

"Industrial  strife  which  interferes  with 
the  normal  flow  of  commerce  •  •  •  can  be 
avoided  or  substantially  minimized  if  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  labor  organizations 
each  recognize  imder  law  one  another's 
legitimate  rights  in  their  relations  with  each 
other,  and  above  all  recognize  under  law 
that  neither  party  has  any.  right  In  Its  rela- 
tions with  any  other  to  engage  in  acts  or 
practices  which  Jeopardize  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  interest." 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT/  TIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  R3NCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battlelini  s  for  and  against  the  repeal  of 
section  11(b)  have  been  drawn — all  Is 
clear  but  the  reel  Issue. 


KXTMAN    behavior    JOBWISE 

The  courts  have  spoken  clearly  and  fre- 
quently on  what  recourse  may  remain  with 
the  individual  whether  he  shall  be  a  free- 
rider  on  the  backs  of  his  fellow  employees. 
Fifty  States  are  affected,  \inlformly. 

The  bare  fact  Is  that  If  he  Is  going  to 
serve  alongside,  or  In  the  proximity  of 
others,  he  la  not  even  allowed  to  vote  for 
or  in  opposition  to  hte  membership  in  a 
"labor    ocganlaatloo.-    To    accept    employ- 


members'  rights  reaffirmed 
The    same    declaration    then    proceeds   to 
refer  to  the  general  welfare,  and  so  forth 
These   words   were   written   nearly   20   yean 
ago. 

Yet.  having  said  that  each  aforementioned 
party  has  rights,  it  is  clear  that  labor  organi- 
aations  have  the  clear  right  to  maintain 
themselves  as  weU  as  to  bring  into  their 
fold  those  who  continue  to  be  without  union 
benefits. 

The  valid  concept  of  the  declaration  of 
policy  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  therefore 
is  that  imlons  have  complete  right  and  free- 
dom to  organize  inasmuch  as  such  action 
does  not  hnpinge  upon  "the  public  health, 
safety  or  Interest." 

Now,  turning  to  the  language  of  section 
14(b)  ceding  to  the  States  and  territories 
the  authority  to  say  "no"  to  these  pro- 
claimed rights,  the  least  we  can  say  is,  "here 
is  an  outstanding  contradiction  cryinK  to 
be  corrected." 

Of  what  value  are  the  platitudes  about 
"rights,"  declared  on  the  one  hand  when 
they  are  offset  by  limitations  on  the  other? 
Also,  why  has  one  segment  of  labor  con- 
Unued  to  be  partitioned  off  for  one  kind 
of  legislation  while  another  gets  a  different 
treatment? 

This  Is  glaringly  true  of  section  14(b)  In 
the  light  of  a  law  later  enacted  for  the  rail- 
road industry. 

The  only  way  to  correct  such  disparage- 
ment Is  through  the  simple  device  of  repeal- 
ing the  prohibitory  section  in  Public  Law 
101  of  the  80th  Congress. 
That  section  Is  14(b) . 

There  is  an  item  in  labor  law  which  too 
frequently  fails  to  come  to  mind  when  we 
talk  about  this  antllabor  section  In  the  1947 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  refer  to  section  7(a)  of  the  original  Wag- 
ner Act  of  June  26,  1933,  Public  Law  67  of  the 
73d  Congress.  I  beUeve  this  section  should 
be  quoted  at  this  point.    It  reads: 

"Every  code  of  fair  competition,  agree- 
ment, and  license  approved,  prescribed  or 
issued  tmder  this  title  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  That  employees  shall 
have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  shall  be  free  from  the 
Interference,  restraint,  or  coercion  of  em- 
ployers of  labor,  or  their  agents,  In  the  des- 
ignation of  such  representatives  or  In  self- 
organlzatlon  or  In  other  concerted  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection;  (2)  that  no 
employee  and  no  one  seeking  employment 
shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment to  join  any  company  union  or  to  re- 
frain from  Joining,  organizing,  or  assisting 
a  labor  organization  of  his  own  choosing; 
and   (3)    that  employers  shall  comply  with 
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♦He  maxlmvun  hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates 
rf  oav  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
J^v'ed  or  prescribed  by  the  Presldent." 

PROMOTINa  ANTISOCIAL  ACnVITT 

Even  section  14(b)  reaffirms  the  right  to 
elect  to  Join  an  organization  to  promote 
collective  bargaining— or  not  to  Join.  That 
much  of  the  original  Wagner  Act  incor- 
^rated  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  therefore, 
u  reasserted.  . 

What  section  14(b) .  in  effect,  does  is  to  set 
uo  what  Its  coauthors  designed  to  be  done. 
That  was  to  fcffbld  employees  of  a  given 
unit— by  majority  vote— to  decide  whether 
they  wished  to  work  and  to  live  alongside 
others  who,  for  their  own  reasons  or  excuses, 
desired  to  be  antisocial. 

Majority  rule  is  the  method  by  which  each 
of  you  in  the  Congress  was  elected.  It  Is  the 
game  system  for  determining  almost  every- 
thing we  do  and  wherever  we  turn. 

When  groups  decide  they  wish  to  do  some- 
thing they  take  a  vote  and  the  majortty 
rules '  But  section  14(b)  leaves  to  the  States 
the  issue  whether  the  majority  shall  decide, 
by  election,  the  road  to  collective  progress. 

It  has  begun  to  develop  among  the  States 
lately  that  whether  by  legislative  enactment 
cr  by.  referendum,  the  antisocial  and  the 
antllabor  forces  can  and  do  continue  to  lose. 
Cited  as  instances  are  Oklahoma  and  Indi- 
ana as  well  as  Louisiana.  Such  restate  are 
decided  by  majority  vote  by  labor  and  non- 
labor  citizens  alike. 

Senator  Taft  within  a  few  months  of  en- 
actment of  his  antUabor  act  learned  that  his 
law  was  no  perfect  Instrument.  He  already 
had  conceded,  based  upon  a  visit  to  the  Cali- 
fornia waterfronts,  that  the  hiring  hall  was 
a  useful  and  necessary  adjunct  to  labor-man- 
agement operations. 

He  has  even  been  represented  as  sasrlng  he 
had  never  intended  that  PubUc  Law  101  be 
•applied  to  the  building  and  construction  In- 
dustry.   This  idea,  we  would  have  to  doubt. 
taft's  mistakes  come  to  surface 
To  sum  it  up,  as  you  can  read  In  Prof. 
Philip  Taft's  book  "Organized  Labor  In  Amer- 
ican History,"  Sentaor  Taft  planned  to  amend 
his   own    law    In    a    number    of    important 
regards. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  had  drafted  28  amend- 
ments. He  vrtshed  to  get  labor's  assent  to 
these  amendments.  In  other  words,  he 
sought  clearance.  To  quote  frcan  Professor 
Taft's  book,  he  "was  anxloiis  to  obtain  some 
concession  from  the  spokesmen  of  organized 
labor." 

Labor's  position  at  that  time  was  that  the 
act  was  a  complete  mistake  and  that  outright 
repeal  was  called  for.  The  composition  of 
the  Congress  in  1950  was  such  that  repeal 
co\ild  not  succeed. 

Senator  Taft  referred  to  the  conservative 
Members  of  the  House  and  said  he  could  not 
'  reach  agreement  with  them  without  con- 
cessions from  both  employers  and  employees 
even  to  modify  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Em- 
ployers, fresh  from  victory,  offered  no  evi- 
dence of  moderation. 

It  then  must  be  clear  to  most  of  us  that 
the  Senator  had  recognized  after  3  years  that 
he  had  made  at  least  28  mistakes.  I  think 
we  can  say  that  section  14(b)  was  high  on 
his  list. 

The  Congress  today,  18  years  later,  can 
never  be  said  to  resemble  the  Congress  of 
1947. 

It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Iron  Workers  to 
deprive  any  group  of  labor  of  Its  long  fought 
for  legislative  gains.  What  we  ee^k  here  Is 
equanimity  and  even-handed  treatment  from 
our  lawmakers.  All  labor  has  the  need  and 
right  to  a  leveling  up  and  to  have  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Congress  to  wganlze  and 
maintain  organization  and  to  have  the  actual 
benefits  as  set  forth  In  the  wording  of  the 
facade  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building 
which  reads:  "equal  Justice  under  law." 


In  my  opinion,  many  will  point  to  the 
maimer  in  which  "right  to  work"  has  re- 
tarded the  economic  progress  and  awage 
wage  earnings.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  over  the  same  grounda  because  this  story 
Is  so  well  known.  At  the  outset,  I  intended 
to  bring  to  your  attention  points  which  I 
beUeve  would  not  be  emphasized  otherwise. 
I  piirposely  made  this  statement  sAifBclently 
brief  that  my  remarks  could  be  easUy  under- 
stood with  the  least  Involvement. 

The  position  of  the  Iron  Workers  Is  In  com- 
plete accord  with  that  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  building  and  construction  trades 
department. 

It  is  our  wish  that  H.R.  77  be  reported 
without  amendments. 

Section  14(b)  could  not  Tie  enacted  today. 
But  it  can  be  repealed. 


Firearms  Les^slatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF  OEOBQIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.1965 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I.  am  including  an  article  on 
firearms  legislation  by  Mr.  Bill  Baah, 
outdoor  editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle- 
Herald,  of  Augusta.  Ga. 
The  article  follows: 

Problem  Still  Exists 
Well,  here  I  am  again,  aboort  to  attack  the 
proponents  of  biUa.  which    would   strongly 
control  the  sales  of  flreannB. 

I  am  against  bUls  like  that  proposed  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  at  Connecticut  (S. 
1591  and  S.  1592),  even  though  they  have 
the  bacldng  of  <Jhe  President. 

It  is  S.  1592  in  particular  which  boUiers 
me  as  a  gun  owner,  partlcvilarly  some  of  its 
provlsloins,  which  havent  been  made  known 
to  the  general  publia 

In  section  1  of  the  bill,  a  provision  would 
not  allow  big  game  hunters  to  own  rifles  of 
larger  than  one-half  oaUber  unlees  permis- 
sion was  obtained  from  the  Secretary  erf  tlie 
Treasury. 

This  means  that  coaiectors  of  largc-caUber 
rifles,  particularly  EngUah  rifles,  would  have 
to  get  permisaion  from  the  Secretary  to  own 
*bem.  ,^   ^  „ 

A  provision  of  eeetton  2  would  ban  all 
mail-order  sales  ot  firearms  (Including  hand- 
guns, rifles  and  shot-guns)  to  consumers  in 
Interetato  commerce. 

This  would  Inconvenience  thousands  or 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  do  not  live  cloee 
to  sporting  goods  stores.  Tliere  are  more 
than  400  old-line,  respectable  hoiises  that 
have  mailed  sporting  arms  to  oonBumera  for 
years. 

They  Include  such  names  as  sears  « 
Roebuck,  Montgomery  Ward,  Spiegel,  and 
Abercrombie  &  Pitch.  Hundreds  of  small 
businesses  that  make  receivers,  frames,  and 
conversions  would  be  put  out  of  business. 

Other  provisions  oall  for  these  measures: 
A  sportsman  coxild  buy  a  handgun  only 
in  his  home  State.  A  competitive  pUrtnl 
shooter  traveling  from  Oallfornla  to  New 
York  for  a  match  would  have  to  get  a  permit 
from  each  State  he  traveled  through,  or  have 
the  pl»Ujl  transported  for  him'  \mder  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  would  prescribe. 


TOO  uvea  FO 
A  dealer  oould  not  dispose  ct  any  flr»"n 
to  any  person  without  foUowlng  procedures 
regula^  by  the  Secretary  of  the  •nreasury. 


"me  regulations  are  not  spelled  out  and  pre- 
sumably, the  Secretary  oould  make  any  regu- 
lations he  wanted  to. 

A  consumer  (us)  ooiild  not  buy  a  hand- 
gun over  the  counter  If  he  wss  tinder  21; 
he  oould  not  buy  a  rifle  or  shotgim  if  under 
18.  Certainly,  there  should  be  reasonable 
ccmtrols  over  youngsten,  but  S.  1692  applies 
the  same  rules  to  s  New  York  City  boy  and 
a  farm  boy  Uving  in  Wyoming.  It  apparenUy 
is  an  Invasion  of  States  rights. 

The  dealer,  in  an  over-the-countw  sale, 
would  be  made  responsible  that  the  con- 
stuner  had  not  violated  any  provision  of  the 
act,  or  would  not  be  likely  to  do  so. 

Small  reloaden,  clubs  that  were  reloading 
for  resale  to  members  Individuals  who  reload 
their  own — all  would  have  to  pay  91,000  a 
year  for  the  privilege  that  costs  them  nothing 
today. 

There  are  about  750,000  antique  gun  collec- 
tors in  America.  Many  of  them  sell  and  trade 
modern  as  weU  as  antique  weapcms.  They 
would  be  subjected  to  dealer's  licenses  and 
harassed  by  redtape  by  i»^visions  of  S.  1592. 
A  sportsman  bringing  a  gxm  l»ck  into  the 
United  States  after  hunting  in  a  foreign 
country  such  as  Africa  or  even  Canada  would 
have  to  satisfy  authorities  that  he  was  bring- 
ing back  the  same  gun. 

A  hunter  going  to  another  Stsete  and 
shipping  his  guns  there  would  be  subjected 
to  much  delay  and  redtape. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  won't.    Why 
to  this  bUl  and  others  like  It  being  proposed? 
The   assasslnaticm   of   President   John   F. 
Kennedy  is  the  main  reason.    Senator  Dodo's 
bin  has  the  backing  of  the  late  President's 
brother,  Bobbt,  as  well  It  might. 
emotional  blindness 
But  these  lawmakers  are  letting  wnotions 
blind  them  to  the  real  problem.     Actually, 
there  Is  no  firearms  problem  to  be  found 
here  In  the  United  States.     No,  there  really 
Un't. 

Whait  exists  today  has  existed  for  years;  it's 
a  crime  problem.  But  our  legislators,  sonxe 
of  them,  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  They  sure  trying  to  close  the  barn 
doors  after  the  Uvestock  escaped. 

The  laws  which  they  are  trying  to  ptish 
through  as  fast  as  possible  affect  innocent 
people.  ApparenUy,  even  President  Johnson 
has  been  blinded  by  his  emotions. 

On  April  1  of  this  year,  the  President  spcAe 
on  the  proposed  Alabama  boycott:  "I  think 
we  must  be  very  careful  to  see  that  we  do  not 
punish  Innocents  in  this  country  while  we 
are  trying  to  protect  all  of  our  people  and 
that  vre  do  not  hurt  those  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  could  be  damaged  without 
any  real  reason." 

I  beUeve  that  the  President  should  pse 
this  same  sort  of  thinking  for  the  many 
flrearms  bills  that  come  before  his  eyes  each 
day. 

If  the  bulk  of  attention  at  solving  the 
crime  problem  to  directed  only  at  guns — as  it 
to  being  done  today— then  the  problem  will 
not  be  solved. 

At  least  one  Congressman  to<*  a  good, 
hard  look  at  the  crime  problem  and  came 
up  with  thto  solution:  Open  war  on  the 
Ulegal  use  of  flrearms  by  the  criminal  prey- 
ing on  society. 

In  other  w<wds,  make  the  existing  laws  so 
tough  that  it  would  not  be  healthy  for  orga- 
nizations like  the  Mafia  (Cosa  Nostra), 
Murder,  Inc.,  or  Individuals  like  the  Al 
Capones,  the  John  Dlllingers,  the  hoods  of 
yesteryecu-,  and  today,  to  extot. 

CASET    SPELLS    IT    OUT 

Representative  Robxkt  Caset,  of  Houston. 
Tex.,  pointed  out  that  the  illegal  use  of  fire- 
arms to  found  nationwide  and  "the  States 
have  been  unable  to  deal  with  It  effectively. 

•TTie  tune  has  come,"  he  said,  "to  meet 
thto  problem  hesd  on,  and  to  tske  from  the 
courts  the  power  to  turn  loose  <m  society  the 
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Portiigal  Counlate  ia  Waterbnry,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOif.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  COHNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

rhursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  M<  >NAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  great  fortune  In  my  service  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Watcrbury.  Conn., 
and  as  JJB.  Representative  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  to.  work 
with  and  for  constituents  of  Portuguese 
origin  In  matters  concerning  immigra- 
tion, tra<  e,  and  individual  services.  I 
am  very  tappy,  therefore,  to  give  notice 
that  the  1  Portuguese  Government  has  re- 
cently op  (ned  a  consulate  in  the  city  of 
Waterfoiu  r  for  the  convenience  of  Portu- 
guese nat  ves  and  others  who  have  busi- 
ness wit  I  Portugal.  The  Waterbury 
-  consulate  is  under  the  capable  direction 
of  Dr.  Ad  lano  Seabra  Velga,  Portuguese 
consul  fo'  Connecticut,  who  is  assisted 
by  Vasco  Matos  Plnho  of  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  as  chancellor,  and  Beatrice  Her- 
nandez ol  Waterbury  as  secretary. 

I  welcoi  ae  this  development  as  a  guar- 
antee of  ( loser  relations  between  all  the 
people  of  Connecticut  and  the  Portu- 
guese Government.  There  Is  great  op- 
portunity for  the  stimulation  of  trade, 
travel,  ani  1  cordial  relations  between  our 
Peebles  aitd  the  opening  of  the  consu- 
late In  W«  terbury  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance., not  only  to  the  approximately 
25.000  pe«iple  of  Portuguese  extraction 
In  Connet  tlcut  but  also  to  the  State  at 
large. 

Dr.  Vel;a  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  In  he  representation  of  the  Con- 
necticut p  jople  of  Portuguese  extraction 
during  th »  past  several  years,  and  his 
devotion  lo  this  service  was  properly 
recognizee  in  bis  appointment  as  Portu- 
guese com  ul  for  Connecticut. 

With  pirmlssion  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  enclose  herewith  an  article 
which  app  sared  in  the  Watcrbury  Amer- 


ican on  June  28. 1965,  under  the  heading 
"Portugal  First  Foreign  Nation  To  Open 
Waterbury  Consulate." 
[From  the  Waterbury  American,  June   28 

1065] 

Portugal    First   Foreign    Nation    To    Open 

Waterburt  Consulate 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  Water- 
bury, a  foreign  government  has  opened  a 
consulate  in  the  city. 

That  government.  Portugal,  and  the  city 
are  both  expected  to  reap  benefits. 

Some  months  ago,  eyebrows  were  somewhat 
in  Waterbury  with  announcement  that  Dr. 
Andreano  Seabra  Velga  had  been  appointed 
Portuguese  consul  for  Connecticut.  Many 
believed  this  was  merely  an  honorary  title 
given  a  native  son  who  presently  lives  here. 

But  people  are  finding  out  that  there  is 
more  to  the  opening  of  a  consulate  than 
speechmaking,  ceremonies  and  titles. 

The  Portuguese  Consulate  in  Waterbury 
occupies  a  three-room  suite  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  LiUey  Building,  West  Main  Street. 
AU  the  furniture  has  not  even  arrived  and  Dr. 
Velga  apologizes  for  its  modest  appearance. 

The  ofllce,  however.  Is  miSant  for  business — 
biisiness  that  will  help  Waterbury  and  the 
State,  business  that  wlU  help  Portugal  and 
its  "provinces"  around  the  world. 

In  all  references  to  Portuguese  lands  In " 
Africa  and  Asia,  Dr.  Velga  is  careful  to  de- 
scribe them  as  "provinces"  rather  than  as 
colonies.  This  is  part  of  a  national  policy 
wherein  t«Titorles  are  considered  Integral 
parts  of  continental  Pcwtugal,  rather  than  as 
possessions  or  colonies. 

Angola  and  Mozambique  In  Africa  were 
compared  by  Dr  Velga  to  HawaU  and  Alaska. 

There  are  about  25.000  of  Portuguese  ex- 
traction living  in  Connecticut,  including 
nimierous  migrants  from  the  Cape  Verdean 
Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    CENTER 

Waterbury  Is  about  in  the  geographical 
center  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  In  the 
State.  There  are  about  3,000  living  In  the 
city  at  present  and  3,000  more  who  Uve  In 
Naugatuck.  Other  centers  In  the  State  in- 
clude Hartford.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport 
Wallingford  and  Danbury  and  Stonlngton 
in  southeastern  Connecticut.  Others  are 
scattered  throughout  Connecticut. 

Portugueae  and  Cape  Verdeans  first  mi- 
grated to  Massachusetts  and  the  eastern 
coastline  as  fishermen.  Durtng  World  War 
I.  many  moved  to  the  Waterbury  and  Bridge- 
port areas  to  work  in  the  factories. 

More  recently,  Portuguese  descendants  who 
have  lived  in  the  Fall  River  area  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  moving  to  Connecticut 
because  of  the  lat*  of  industrial  employment 
there. 

These  Portuguese  descendants  still  have 
ties  in  Portugal  and  the  Cape  Verdean  Is- 
lands with  relatives.  The  consulate  Is  here 
to  help  them. 

While  Dr.  Veiga  is  the  consul,  he  cannot 
spend  full  time  at  the  Job.  He  Is  a  surgeon, 
president  of  the  Waterbury  Health  Board,  and 
he  has  his  family  obligations — "most  of  all" 
his  family,  he  notes. 

The  full-time  daily  operation  of  the  con- 
sulate Is  being  handled  by  Vaaoo  Mates  Pinho. 
Naugatuck.  who  has  been  ^pointed  chan- 
cellor. Also  assisting  as  full-time  secretary 
Is  Beatrice  Hernandez,  Waterbury. 

The  crffice  Is  open  weekdays  from  10  ajn. 
to  4  p.m.  and  Satiirdays  from  9  ajn.  to  noon. 
It  will  be  closed  on  all  American  and  Por- 
tuguese holidays. 

UntU  norw,  those  who  have  had  to  do  btisi- 
ness  #lth  the  Portuguese  consiilate  have 
been  forced  to  go  to  New  York,  Boston,  or 
Providenoe.  Now  the  business  will  be  han- 
dled in  Waterbury. 

OBVIOUS   TASKS 

The  most  obvious  task  is  the  liandling  ol 
visas  and  passports  to  Portugal  and  its.  prov- 


inces, including  such  exotic  locations  a» 
Macao,  near  Hong  Kong;  Timor  in  the  In^oT 
neslan  Islands,  the  Madeira  Islands  sotitli. 
west  of  Portugal.  Mozambique  on  the  east 
coast  of  south  Africa  and  other  areas  around 
the  world. 

During  the  first  week  the  office  was  open- 
even  though  not  fvUly  equipped  for  busi- 
ness — It  handled  100  requests  for  passports. 
During  the  year  it  is  expected  more  than 
1 ,000  applications  for  passports  and  visas  will 
be  processed. 

One  important  task  involves  the  handling 
of  birth  and  death  certifioates  and  documents 
involving  the  transfer  of  properties  in  Por- 
tugal and  the  provinces,  including  transla- 
tions of  documents. 

Preliminary  arrangements  are  being  made 
with  the  Portuguese  Tourist  Bureau  in  New 
York  City.  Casa  de  Portugal,  to  publicize  the 
country  in  many  wa3rs  in  Waterbury.  Some 
materials,  including  travel  folders,  will  be 
available  at  the  consulate. 

Dr.  Veiga  said  the  plans,  now  being  devel- 
oped for  the  fall  after  tlie  vacation  season 
ends,  includes  exhibitions  of  pcdntlng,  sculp- 
ture, Portuguese  products,  and  the  showing 
of  movies.  In  some  cases,  the  exhibitions 
may  be  In  a  hotel  or  motel. 

Waterbury  will  benefit  because  the  staff  of 
the  consulate,  instead  of  going  to  New  York, 
s   Boston,  or  Providence  to  do  business,  will  eat 
here,  sleep  here,  and  shop  here. 

Portugal  will  benefit  because  people  of 
the  area  will  become  more  familiar  with  the 
country  and  might  think  in  terms  of  spend- 
ing part  of  a  European  vacation  there. 

Even  more  important  than  the  matter  of 
tourism  wUl  be  the  business-industrial  as- 
pects being  concentrated  upon.  The  consul- 
ate Is  greatly  Interested  in  international 
trade.  Plnho  said  he  Js  ready  to  assist  any- 
one In  this  area  with  import  or  export  ques- 
tions. 

INTEREST  EXPRESSED 

One  firm  has  already  expressed  an  interest 
in  Importing  Portuguese  table  virihes  for  sale 
In  this  area. 

Dr.  Veiga  noted  the  consulate  can  assist 
with  Import  problems  on  such  widespread 
products  as  linen  table  cloths  from  the  Ma- 
deira Islands,  porcelain,  canned  sardines  and 
tuna  fish,  marble,  assorted  textiles,  cork,  and 
others. 

Any  stores  In  the  area  wishing  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  Portuguese  imports 
can  check  through  the  consulate. 

While  everyone  thinks  in  terms  of  Brazilian 
coffee.  Dr.  Velga  pointed  out  the  coffee  used 
in  "Instant"  coffee  In  this  country  Is  im- 
ported maixUy  from  Angola  on  the  west  coast 
of  southern  Africa. 

Again  the  question  of  Imports  and  exports 
is  a  two-wa^r  street  in  benefits  to  Waterbury 
and  to  Portugal.  Dr.  Velga  said  he  has  held 
discussions  with  the  head  of  a  local  factory 
on  the  possibility  of  exporting  to  Portugal 
and  its  overseas  provinces  goods  manufac- 
tured In  this  city. 

"People  are  always  interested  in  selling," 
Dr.  Velga  said.  He  also  called  attention  to 
Investment  possibilities  in  Portugal  and  the 
provinces.  Niunerous  types  of  tax  incentives 
are  being  offered  persons  and  firms  investing 
or  building  plants. 

Because  Connecticut  and  this  area  has 
nvuneroxis  small  industries,  the  possibilities 
of  tying  In  with  the  new  Industrialization 
movement  In  Portugal  are  vast,  he  said. 

Evidences  of  the  relations  between  Por- 
tugal, the  U^ted  States  and  the  State  are 
numerous  in  Dr.  Volga's  office.;  There  are, 
of  course,  American  and  Portuguese  flags. 

There  are  also  photographs  of  the  President 
of  Brazil,  America  Thomax,  and  President 
Johnson,  including  od«  autographed  by  John- 
son. There  are  the  framed  credentials  nam- 
ing Dr.  Velga  consul  and  the  declaration  of 
the  acceptance  of  those  credentials  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 
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Photos  of  Gov.  John  Dempeey  and  Mayor 
Joseph  F.  McNeills  an  also  on  tJhe  walls, 
toaether  with  several  ot  Dr.  Vega's  personal 
ft^nds  in  Brazil.  Including  the  Braelltan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  a  recent 
visitor  at  his  hwne. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  port  dty  of  Mobile  Is  note- 
worthy for  steady  economic  advancement 
over  a  period  of  many  years:  a  growth 
tliat  is  continuing  today. 

Typical  of  that  sturdy  and  continuing 
growth  are  facilities  of  the  National 
Gypsum  Co.  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railway.  The  heads  of  these 
organizations  have  indicated  why  they 
like  to  operate  in  Mobile,  and  their 
statements  follow: 

National  Gypsum  Co., 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 

We  can  give  our  impression  of  Mobile  in 
two  words:   "highly  favorable." 

Mobile's  business  and  civic  leaders  have 
helped  us  to  maintain  a  prosperous  operation 
In  Mobile  lor  almost  three  decades.  And  we 
have  every  expectation  that  oiu'  plant  here 
will  continue  to  be  a  thriving  and  prosperous 
operation  for  the  foreseeable  futm-e. 

National  Gypsum's  plant  capacities  have 
been  increased  sixfold  since  the  plant  was 
opened  in  Mobile  in  1938.  Saleswlse,  it  Is  the 
company's  second  largest  producer. 

The  plant's  652  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies generate  enough  economic  activity  to 
expand  the  Mobile  noiunanufacturing  work 
force  by  about  418  more  employees.  They  axe 
happy  employees  because  they,  like  us.  are 
fond  of  Mobile. 

I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  many  in- 
dustrial blessings  of  Mobile,  its  cultural  facil- 
ities and,  above  all.  the  pltch-ln-to-wln  spirit 
of  the  Mobile  people. 

Melvin  H.  Baker, 

Chairman. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railwat. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frisco  history  in  the  Mobile  area  began 
on  December  28,  1948,  when  control  of  the 
Alabama.  Tennessee  &  Northern  Railroad  Co. 
was  acquired.  This  purchase  connected  the 
port  of  Mobile  and  214  miles  of  trackage 
through  Alabama  with  the  major  Frisco  sys- 
tem at  Alice ville.  Few  acquisitions  in  the 
liistory  of  our  railroEui  proved  to  be  so  re- 
warding to  its  management  In  retrospect. 

With  the  control  of  the  A.T.  &  N.,  we  se- 
cured direct  access  to  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 15  valued  industries  in  the  Mobile 
area.  In  addition,  we  perform  service, 
through  the  other  lines  in  the  area,  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  rail  indxistrles  in  the  city 
an4  to  the  Alabama  State  Docks  and  Ter- 
minals. 

With  the  A.T.  &  N.,  we  acquired  valuable 
industrial  property  in  the  Chickasaw  indus- 
trial district  and  excellent  waterfront  sites 
on  Blakeley  Island,  thus  Insuring  that  Frisco 
win  be  an  Intimate  part  of  the  future  growth 
of  Mobile. 

It  has  been  gratifying  Indeed  to  witness 
the  constant  modernization  and  improve- 
ment of  the  fine  port  facilities  operated  by 
the  Alabama  State  Docks,  knowing  full  weU 
the  great  effort  that  has  been  put  Into  this 
develoiHnent  by  the  civic  leaders  and  the 


progressive  chamber  of  commerce  of  this 
city.  ^ 

Apparently  others  have  also  seen  reason  to 
expand  tbsir  operatloDs  in  tbls  area.  Mo- 
billans  can  point  with  pride  to  the  flourish- 
ing pulp  and  paper  and  chemical  Industry 
that  Is  located  in  this  eommtmlty.  Each 
expansion — and  they  seem  to  be  announced 
almost  monthly— represents  a  contintdng 
endorsement  of  the  Mobile  area  as  a  great 
place  In  which  to  work  and  live. 

Mobile  is  the  largest  port  served  by  the 
Frisco  syst^n  and  ranks  high  in  the  list  of 
seaports  In  this  hemisphere.  We  are  con- 
fident it  wiU  continue  to  grow  to  the  benefit 
of  all  who  are  so  f ortvmate  as  to  do  biisiness 

in  the  area. 

Louis  W.  Menk, 

President. 


Independence  of  Ghana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  KEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  J^ly  1, 1965 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day,  July  1,  the  African  nation  of 
Ghana  celebrates  its  8th  anniversary  of 
Independence,  as  well  as  the  5th  anni- 
versary of  the  1960  constitution  which 
officially  declared  Ghana  to  be  a  repub- 
lic. On  this  memorable  occasion,  we 
wish  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  Kwame  Nkrumah,  President 
of  Ghana,  and  to  His  Excellency  Miguel 
Augustus  Ribelro,  the  Ghana  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  Afri- 
can nations,  zxaxch  of  Ghana's  early  his- 
tory Is  lost  In  legends  and  folklore,  al- 
though there  Is  evidence  that  Ghana 
was  the  name  of  an  ancient  West  African 
kingdom.  Again  In  common  with  other 
African  countries,  our  knowledge  of  its 
recent  past  begins  only  with  the  period 
of  European  colonial  intervention.  The 
area  which  was  known  as  the  gold  coast 
wa«  at  various  times  ruled  in  part  by  the 
British,  the  Danes,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Germans,  until  It  finally  became  a  Brit- 
ish territory  in  the  early  19th  century. 

During  the  long  periods  of  British  rale, 
English  customs  and  traditions  were 
slowly  spread  throughout  the  territory, 
bringing  about  a  gradual  and  perc^tible 
unity  among  the  population.  Neverthe- 
less, It  should  be  added  that  this  was 
only  accOTnpllshed  after  prolonged  and 
bitter  fighting  and  not  infrequent  severe 
exploitation  of  the  native  population. 
The  British  also  made  efforts  to  extend 
elementary  education  to  as  many  people 
as  possible — ^unlike  their  policy  else- 
where— and  in  so  doing  planted  not  only 
the  seeds  of  future  nationalism,  but  of 
future  opposition  to  their  continued  pres- 
ence. 

Although  the  British  created  the  con- 
ditions needed  to  foster  national  unity, 
the  activism  necessary  to  make  this  feel- 
ing an  effective  movement  came  about  as 
a  result  of  the  work  of  Africans.  The 
formation,  first  of  the  United  Gold  Coast 
Convention,  and  later  of  Dr.  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  more  dynamic  Convention 
People's  Party,  were  the  Ingredients  es- 
sential to  the  attainment  ol  independ- 
ence. 


In  the  years  since  1957,  Ghana,  und«- 
President  Nkrumah's  able  leadership,  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  dealing 
with  at  least  two  of  the  basic  tasks  which 
confront  nearly  all  of  the  African  na- 
tions. First,  great  strides  have  been 
made  In  mending  the  deep  cleavages 
caused  b^  tribal  and  linguistic  diversity. 
English  is  widely  spoken  and  1b  the  basic 
language  of  Instruction  in  the  schools,  al- 
though other  Ghanaian  languages  are 
also  being  used  in  an  effort  to  extend 
education  and  inculcate  national  values 
in  the  remote  areas  df  the  country.  Sec- 
ond, Ghana  has  created  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic Infrastructure  imequaled  by  any 
other  African  nation.  She  has  done  this 
through  a  program  for  the  development 
of  bcusic  industry  and  for  increasing  the 
ef&ciency  of  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
economy. 

In  addition,  a  capital  Investment  board 
has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging direct  Investment  by  outside 
firms.  The  board  Insures  against  expro- 
priation by  the  government  and  allows 
free  transfer  abroad  of  profits  after  tax 
liabilities.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  for- 
eign Investments  which  have  been  at- 
tracted by  this  progrsun  is  a  $280  million 
aluminum  smelter  being  built  by  the 
Kaiser  Corp.  and  the  Reynolds  Metal  Co. 
In  the  5  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  birth  of  the  republic.  President 
Nkrumah  has  done  much  to  reallie  the 
aspirations  of  the  fervent  Ghanaian  na- 
tionalism which  he  earlier  did  so  much 
to  develop.  Ghana  is  now  engaged  in  an 
ambitious  7-year  plan  designed  to  fur- 
ther realize  these  aspirations  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  This  gives 
cause  for  reassurance  that  Ghana  is  han- 
dling her  problems  In  the  most  effective 
way  possible,  and  that  the  past  tradition 
of  amicable  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ghana  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  continue. 


Foreign  Affairs:  De  Gaalle,  NATO,  and 
the  GOP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF   irrW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican,  factfinding  mission  to 
Prance,  studying  the  NATO  Alliance  and 
the  Atlantic  Community,  has  done  a 
most  effective  job,  as  attested  to  by  the 
assessment  of  the  New  York  Times  most 
prestigous  commentator  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 

In  his  column  dated  June  30,  1965, 
from  Paris,  Mr.  Sulzberger  gives  his  sum- 
mary of  the  impact  of  this  group,  headed 
by  Representative  Paul  Findley,  of 
Illinois. 

All  Members  of  Congress,  and  Repub- 
licans in  particular,  can  be  extremely 
proud  of  the  Job  done  by  Representative 
Findley  and  his  colleagues,  and  of  the 
constructive  contlbutlon  they  have  made 
to  the  NATO  Alliance. 
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New  York  Times,  June  30,  1965] 
Attajmb:    Db    Gattllk.    NATO,    and 
TH»  GOP 

(By  C.  Ll  Sulaberger) 
Paris. -|-Pranco-Ainerican  relationships  and 
the  entt  e  question  of  Prance's  attitude  to- 
ward th »  North  Atlantic  Alliance  may  be 
Joggled  '  his  week  when  the  report  of  a  Re- 
publican factfinding  mission  Is  published 
In  Waslington.  The  mission,  comprising 
four  Cor  gressmen  headed  by  Representative 
Paui,  PiMDLKT,  visited  Paris  earlier  this 
month  I  Qd  discussed  NATO  problems  with 
several  eadlng  French  officials  Including 
Defense    liflnlster  Messmer. 
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's  article  should  have  the 

of  all  the  Members  and  I  ask 

Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 


Department  favors  a  dormant 
toward  both  NATO  and  Prance  ;m- 
1  his  year's  West  German  and  French 
elections.  However,  Under  Secre- 
_  Ball  will  be  arriving  here  next 
consult  with  the  North  Atlantic 
on  the  Vietnam  and  Dominican 
seems  Improbable  that.  In  the 
the  Republican  recoounendatlons, 
issue  of  what  to  do  about  NATO's 
troblems  will  be  avoided. 

Ipal  cohcluslons  of  the  Findley 

seem  to  be  these:    (1)   A  "dlp- 

tandlng  group" — approximate   po- 

"'  "It  to  the  military  standing 

be    created;     (3)     President 

should  take  the  Initiative  In  seek- 

_  with  General  de  Gaulle  this 

Washington  should  further  clarify 

r  c<»nmltment8  for  Europe's  de- 

the  United  States  should  take  ad- 

dlscretionary  provisions   In  the 

Act  to  help  Prance's  weapons 
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are  made  public.     Therefore  It  is 

both  the  NATOCouncll  and  Parls- 

bUateral  contacts  will  be  more 

this  svunmer   than   had   been   ex- 

A  DIFTERENT  ETTBOPE 
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MORX   PARTNERSHIP 

the  congressional  group  feel  such 

is  limited  to  Prance  or  that  De 

KiUcles    will    disappear   when   he 

On  tta0  contrary,  it  believes 

B  are  strong  elsewhere  In  Weet- 

and  that  this  continent  wants 

partnetBhlp  and  less  Amerl- 


Offl  Z9. 

op:  Qlons  1 


mis  tlom  apparently  concluded  that  ea- 


tabllahment  of  a  partnership  tn  NATO  will  be 
require  adjustment  In  U.S.  policy  but  will 
consequently  alleviate  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' heavy  defense  biuxlen.  The  report  Is 
boxind  to  hearten  Paris  by  reaffirming  many 
French  positions  that  disagree  with  those  of 
Washington  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
The  fact  that  the  Findley  group's  conclusions 
are  neither  those  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration nor  even  of  the  Republican  Party 
high  command  will  by  no  means  wholly  dull 
their  Impact  here. 

Findley  came  to  Paris  together  with  Repre- 
sentatives PiRNiE.  of  New  York,  Kktth,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Martin  of  Alabama.  All 
are  members  of  the  House  Republican  Com- 
mittee on  NATO,  a  body  of  restricted  influ- 
ence on  U.S.  policy.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  the  GOP  tried,  If  unsuccessfully,  to  un- 
derscore certain  differences  with  the  Demo- 
crats on  both  France  and  NATO  during  the 
1964  campaign  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
interest  in  maintaining  this  as  an  American 
pc(lltlcal  issue  is  not  dead. 

(  REPERCXISSrONS    IN    PARIS 

This,  however,  has  less  immediate  implica- 
tion than  the  likelihood  that  the  Findley  re- 
port win  have  prompt  repercussions  here. 
There  has  been  an  easement  In  Franco- Amer- 
ican tensions,  most  recently  symbolized  by 
Vice  President  Humphreys  visit  and  his  con- 
versation with  De  Gaulle.  Now,  one  may  sup- 
pose, th^  French  Government  wUl  choose  to 
Interpret  the  Congressmen's  observations  as 
indicative  of  a  swing  in  U.S.  public  opinion 
along  lines  more  sympathetic  to  Gaulllstxon- 
cepts  than  those  hitherto  expressed  by  the 
State  Department,  Ball  will  arrive  in  time 
to  hear  some  lively  echoes. 


July  1,  1965    I     July  ly  1965 


A  Bridge  to  Nowhere? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.1965 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  interest  an  editorial  from  the 
Post-Transcript  of  Dresden,  Ohio,  which 
seemed  to  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head, 
Mr.  Warren  P.  Lindsey,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, expressed  the  exasperation  of 
many  of  us  when  we  see  the  patchwork 
improvements  which  are  made  on  our 
highway  system.  The  Federal  Interstate 
System  has  been  one  of  the  true  mile- 
stones in  Federal-State  cooperation.  We 
soon  will  have  the  dream  fulfilled  for 
which  Mr.  Ldndsey  yearns. 

Route  60  connects  many  villages  and 
cities  in  the  district  which  I  represent. 
It  it  typical  of  difficulty  which  rural  peo- 
ple have  In  getting  better  State  highways. 
Mr.  Lindsey  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
fine  editorial  and  I  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body : 
A  Bhidge  TO  Nowhere? 

The  Post-Transcript  has  not  received  the 
usual  publicity  release,  or  a  legal  notice 
from  th©  State  department  of  highways,  but 
a  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  the  proposed  re- 
location of  Route  60  in  this  area  at  the 
Dresden  mayor's  office  Friday  afternoon  at 
2:30. 

The  proposal  to  relocate  Route  60  from 
Route  16  to  the  old  township  house  about 
6  miles  south  of  Dresden.  A  piecemeal  con- 
struction program  Is  planned  with  the  first 
part  of  the  project  to  build  the  bypass  to 
Dresden.  Later  the  remainder  of  the  road 
la  to  be  completed.    This  means  at  least 


two  periods  of  construction  to  hamper  travel 
to  Zanesvllle. 

We  have  no  objection  to  good  roads,  but 
we  do  object  to  patchwork  construction 
with  one  portion  of  a  road  worn  out  before 
the  rest  Is  finished,  meaning  repair  for  the 
first  part  almost  Immediately.  It  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  foolish  waste  of  money.  If  sufB- 
clent  funds  are  not  available,  then  let's  wait 
imtll  the  Job  can  be  completed  in  one  move 

Again,  why  Improve  60  to  Route  16?  it 
leaves  us  Just  where  we  are,  with  no  outlet 
to  the  north  without  traveling  miles  east  or 
west. 

A  good  sample  of  this  type  of  construction 
is  Route  40  across  Ohio.  At  no  time  In  the 
past  35  years  has  it  been  possible  to  travel 
from  Richmond,  Ind.  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on 
Route  40  or  now  on  Interstate  70,  a  cra^yquUt 
of  completed  and  uncompleted  sections. 

The  hearings  will  also  Include  the  con- 
nectlon  of  Route  208  with  the  bypass.  The 
proposed  route  will  Include  two  imnecessary 
turns  by  coming  two  blocks  north  on  Dres- 
den  Main  Street  and  out  West  Ninth  Street 
While  Ninth  Street  would  not  need  addl-i 
Uonal  right-of-way  it  would  create  two  un- 
necessary turns  In  making  the  connection 
and  Increase  the  travel  distance  by  at  least 
one-half  mile  to  traffic  coming  from  208  to 
Zanesvllle.  The  extra  turns  would  create 
unnecessary  traffic  hazards  to  all  using  the 
new  route. 

If  possible,  we  suggest  that  all  taxpayers 
be  present  at  the  hearing.  If  not  possible 
we  urge  you  to  attend  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce meeting  on  Thursday  night  and  enter 
your  protest  if  any. 


Regulation  of  Commanity  Antenna  Televi- 
sion Systems 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OP  TTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7. 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  of  regulation  of  community 
action  television  systems  Is  one  of  con- 
cern In  my  State,  as  I  am  sure  It  Is  in 
many  others.  Legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose is  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Recently  Mr.  Arch  L.  Madsen,  president 
of  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  principal  broadcasting  com- 
pany in  the  State  of  Utah  and  other 
Western  States,  set  forth  the  views  of 
his  organization  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  believe  these  views  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues,  and,  there- 
fore, Include  them  as  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  their  consideration: 
Statement  of  Arch  L.  Madsin,  President 
or  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  Salt 
Lake  Cctt,  Utah,  on  H.R.  7715  Concern- 
ing Regulation  of  CoMMUNrrr  Antenna 
Television  Systems 

As  president  of  Bonneville  International  *' 
COTp.  (BIC),  I  am  pleased  to  comment  on 
H.R.  7715,  which  would  add  a  new  part  V 
to  title  ni  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  301-386)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional television  policy  and  prescrlbt  the 
bounds  of  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  commu- 
nity antenna  television  (CATV)  systems. 

SUMMARY    OF   BIC   VIEWS 

BIC  endorses  the  view  that  it  Is  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate 
CATV  as  soon  as  practicable.  BIC  concurs 
In  the  view  that  the  public  Interest  Is  best 
served  by  giving  the  people  of  the  United 
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•tates  access  to  diversity  of  local,  network, 
^irational,  and  other  television  programs. 
S  d^B  not  Sferee  that  CATV  '^o^J^ 
Muated  with  broadcasting  station*.  CATV 
Sould  be  considered  as  a  supplranental  serv- 
!«,  to  broadcast  stations.  BIC  urges  that 
Instead  of  holding  In  abeyance  rules  and 
^^rds  promulgated  by  the  PCC,  CongrMS 
should  urge  the  FCC  to  adopt  and  make 
effective  as  soon  as  possible  rules  and  stand- 
ards governing  CATV.  In  the  meantime  an 
Sterim  policy  restricting  franchising  CATV 
Bvstems  should  be  adopted  to  preclude  fur- 
ther complications  in  the  CATV  "Jungle." 

BIG    BACKGROUND   AND  INTEREST 

So  that   you  wUl   know   the   orientation 
from  which  I  speak,  1  would  Uke  to  furnish 
a  little  backgrotmd  concerning  Bonneville 
International  Corp..  a  Utah  corporation  with 
Sadquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City.     BIC  is  e^- 
jority  owner  of  KSL,  Inc.,  licensee  of  KSL, 
ksL^FM,    and    KSI^TV,    Salt    Laf    City, 
Utah:     of    KIRO,    Inc.,    Ucensee    of    KIRO, 
KIRO-FM    and    KIRO-TV,    Seattle,    Wash.; 
and  International  Educational  BroadcdStlng 
Corp  ,  licensee  of  international  ra^lo  sUtlon 
(Shortwave)    WRUL,    with    studios   In   New 
York  City  and  its  five  transmitters  located 
at  Scituate,  Mass.     In  addition,  through  Its 
subsidiary  KSL.  Inc.,  BIC  has  a  substantial 
but  minority   ownership  Interest  In  Idaho 
Radio  Corp.,  licensee  of  KID,  KID-FM  and 
KID-TV.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,   and   in^"® 
Valley  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  licensee  of  KBOI, 
KBOI-FM  and  KBOI-TV,  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  personnel  of  BIC  have  had  extensive 
broadcasting  experience.  In  both  radio  and 
television,  in  diverse  markets.  For  example. 
KSL  Radio  has  been  operating  since  1922 
and  is  one  of  the  class  I-A  50-kllowatt  clear 
channel  stations.  KIRO  has  been  operating 
since  1927  and  Is  a  50-kllowatt  station  of 
prominence  In  the  northwest.  KID  has 
been  operating  since  1928  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
area  and  KBOI  since  1947  In  the  Boise  area 
While  WRUL  Is  a  pioneer  In  International 
radio  broadcasting.  It  has  been  owned  by 
the  BIC  affiliated  group  only  since  December 

The  1965  edition  of  Television  Factbook 
records  the  following  information  concern- 
ing oxir  TV  stations : 


In  signals  of  large  metropolitan  stations  from 
great  dLstaAces.  CATV  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  siirvlval  of  local  broedoastem.  especlaUy 
those  In  rural  maricets  when  there  ta  not 
room  for  economic  survival  of  eo  many  com- 
petitors because  of  the  limited  audiences  and 
the  advertising  revenue.  CATV  threatens  to 
replace  many  broadcasters.  It  Is  not  cOTnpetl- 
tlon  that  U  the  problwn.  It  Is  the  unfair 
con«)etitive  advantage  that  CATV  has  over 
broadcastecs  that  threatens  local  steUons. 

The   alert  broadcaster  must  ask  himself 
whether  he  should  get  Into  CATV  to  protect 
himself  In  his  own  market  and  In  a  sense 
coSpete  with  himself  In  an  area  where  his 
signal  is  already  reaching  the  majority  of 
homes  which   can   pick   It  up  oft   the  air. 
As  he  ponders  this  decision,  the  FCC  rxUes 
are  not  clear  as  to  whether  doing  so  would 
violate  duopoly  rules.    The  ominous  possibil- 
ity of  his  being  challenged  upon  application 
for  renewal  of  Tils  TV  license,  if  he  goes  into 
CATV,  must  be  weighed  against  the  ominous 
possibility   of   outsiders   getting  control   of 
CATV  In  his  home  community  and  importing 
distant  stations  to  become  a  threat  to  his  very 
existence.     Also,  there  Is  no  clear  rxillng  on 
whether  he  may  Join  with  other  broadcast- 
ers In  his  service  area  to  Jointly  own  and 
operate  a  CATV.    While  he  waits  for  clarifi- 
cation from  the  Pderal  Government,  local 
governments,    without   experience    In    tele- 
vision, are  licensing  hundreds  of  CATV  sys- 
tems.    The  broadcaster  watohes  an  unreg- 
ulated "Jungle"  grow.     This  situation  must 
be  changed.    The  FCC  action  was  a  step  in 
this  direction 


station 


Location 


KIRO-TV.. 
KSL-TV.— 
KBOI-TV.. 
KID-TV.— 


Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Boise,  Idaho... 
Idaho  FaUs 


BeRon 
operating- 


Feb.  8, 1868 
June  1,1949 
Nov.  26, 1963 
Dec.  20,1953 


Total 
bouse - 
holds 


064,000 
357,300 
121,900 
113,700 


As  is  indicated,  our  stations  range  from 
the  very  urban  SeatUe-Tacoma  market  to 
the  more  rural  Idaho  markets.  The  diversity 
of  our  interests  and  extensive  CATV  develop- 
ment In  our  area  make  us  at  BIC  aware  of 
the  many  critical  factors  and  considerations 
in  these  difference  size  markets  affecUng  the 
future  of  television  stations  and  CATV. 

THE  BROADCASTHl'S  DILEMMA 

The  record  Is  clear  that  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  CATV  has  reached  very  significant 
proportions.  When  in  the  1950's  CATV  sys- 
tems were  installed  in  our  general  operating 
area  to  take  certain  of  our  signals,  along  with 
those  of  other  stations.  Into  remote  areas, 
we  had  no  objection  to  and  encouraged  such 
supplemental  service.  These  services  have 
developed  In  our  area  In  parts  of  Washington, 
Idaho.  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  for  ex- 
ample. We  were  pleased  to  have  the  signals  of 
our  stations  transmitted  to  reasonably  proxi- 
mate areas  which  contained  potential  tele- 
vision viewers  with  programlngs  desires  and 
background  similar  to  the  audiences  served 
by  the  concerned  stations. 

Now  the  problem  Is  different.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  systems  carry  from  15-35  channels. 
Plar\s  of  CATV  companies  Include  bringing 


FCC    ACTION    JUSTOTED    BUT    DOES    NOT    ANSWER 
INTERIM    PROBLEMS 

In  1955,  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  fM  the 
DUtrlct  of  Coliunbla  Circuit  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  FCC  Jxirlsdlctlon  over  CATV: 

"The  Commission  will  presumably  assert 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  community  antenna 
systems  if  and  when  It  concludes  that  such 
systems  provide  or  are  adjuncts  of  a  broad- 
cast service."  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.  v. 
FCC,  225  F.  2d  511,  517  (1955) . 

Very  recently,  that  same  court  said  with 
respect  to  the  FCC  Jurisdiction  over  CATV: 
"It  may  not  be  without  authority  or  In- 
terest m  the  question  of  how  many  distant 
stations  were  to  be  carried  by  a  CATV  If  that 
could  affect  the  chances  for  survival  of  an 
independent  local  station.  Although  the 
Commission  does  not  ordinarily  supervise 
CATVs  or  serve  as  a  forum  for  dlsgnmtled 
CATV  subscribers.  It  might  consider  whethw 
the  relationship  of  the  CATV  to  Its  primary 
concern  provides  a  substantial  reason  to  do 
so  here."  Citizens  TV  Protest  Committee,  et 
al.  V.  FCC.  No.  18738,  decided  May  7,  1965. 

The  practical  situation  f  aclhg  broadcasters 
and   CATV   operators,    as   disclosed   to   the 
FCC  In  comments  filed  In  at  least  two  ad- 
mlnUtratlve  proceedings  has  convinced  the 
PCC  that  the  time,  which  the  court  spoke 
pf     had    ctHne.      The    future    of    television 
broadcasting,  the  integrity  of  the  basic  tele- 
vision allocation  plan,  and  the  future  of  locaJ 
broadcasters  were  at  stake.    We  believe  that 
the    covuiJ:    In    view    of    prior    pronounce- 
^ments,  wlU  uphold  the  Commission  In  Its 
assertion  of  authority.    In  fact,  Boise  Valley 
Broadcasters,   Inc.    (KBOI).   after   studying 
the  matter  of  Jurisdiction,  formally  urged 
the   FCC    to   assume   complete    Jurisdiction 
over  CATV,  to  preclude  deterioration  of  TV 
service  to  the  public. 

KBOI  also  urged  the  FCC  to  afford  in- 
terim relief  pending  adoption  of  definitive 
rules  and  standards.  The  FCC  does  Invite 
comments  as  to  an  interim  course  of  action. 
If  any,  which  should  be  foUowed  by  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  sltxiattons  where 
microwave  is  not  used.  (Its  first  report  and 
Older  dealt  only  with  microwave  authorlBa- 
tions  used  to  relay  television  signals  to  CATV 
systems.)  But  no  action  was  taken  to  stop 
the  head-long  dash  of  CATV  operator*  to 


get  franchisee  from  local  commtmltiea.    The 

PCC  notice  did  declare :  

"We  beUeve  that  franchising  authorittes 
wUl  give  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  mat- 
ter is  thus  undo-  Commtmlon  consHlwatton." 
This  warning  did  not  have  practical  effect. 
The  rush  continues.  The  May  31  lasue  of 
TV  Digest  report  that  in  the  period  May 
14-20  some  20  new  CATV  franchises  were 
granted  by  local  authorities,  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  VirginU  )jtt  the  east  to  California  in 
the  west.  It  als<f  reported  47  new  a|M>Uca- 
tions  which  had  bOcome  active.  The  ^y  31, 
1965  Issue  of  Cable  TelevlsKm  Review  car- 
ries the  following  lead  article : 

"United  Utilities, 'Inc.,  the  Nation's  second 
largest  IndepMident  telephone  system,  has 
announced  the  formation  of  a  new  subsidiary. 
United  Transmission,  Inc.,  to  develop  and 
operate  CATV  systems  within  the  nearly  600 
communities  served  by  United  subsidiaries  in 
a  15-State  area.  ^      _^^ 

"Unlted's  president,  P.  H.  Henson,  describes 
CATV  as  *a  natural  adjunct  to  telecommuni- 
cations operations.  We  have  the  transmis- 
sion media,  the  personnel,  the  tools,  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  financial  ability  to  provide 
dependable,  high  quaUty,  multlchanneled 
television  reception  In  those  areas  where  re- 
ception now  la  less  than  perfect  or  where 
television  programing  U  not  sufllclentty  com- 
prehensive.' 

"United  Transmission.  Inc..  ah?eady  is 
negotiating  for  franchises  in  several  com- 
munities in  Missouri  and  for  the  purchase  of 
existing,  privately  owned  CATV  properties. 
The  growth  activity  wUl  be  accelerated 
throughout  the  entire  United  systraa  within 
the  next  several  months,  Henson  said." 

We  are  concerned  particularly  about  the 
Implications  of  this  continuing  activity  while 
the  Congress  and  the  PCC  detomlne  upon  a 
basic   policy   for   all   CATV.    The  FOC   an- 
notincement   contains   some  very  teohnlc^ 
standards  and  will  require  considerable  ex- 
pertise to  apply.    Local  governments  lack  the 
experience  and  expertise  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  plans  of  their  applicants  will  violate 
the  PCC  proposals  (should  they  be  adopted 
and  made  applicable).    Unless  the  Federal 
Government  enters  the  field  of  regulation, 
the  local  governments  wUl  make  a  myriad 
of  different  and  Inconsistent  rulings  In  simi- 
lar situations.    If  the  PCC  then  exerts  Juris- 
diction, either  due  to  congressional  direction 
OT  its  interpretation  of  existing  law,  the  prob- 
lem ot  bringing  into  compliance  holders  of 
franchisee   granted  in  the  interim  wlU  be 
much  more  difficult  than  would  be  the  case  If 
some  Interim  ctmtrol  were  exerted. 


NEED    FOR    INTERIM    POLICY 

It  Is  essential  that  a  uniform  poUcy  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  or  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  which  will  as- 
sure the  conli-  ued  development  of  a  nation- 
wide television  service  capable  of  satisfying 
the  national  and  local  programing  needs  and 
desires  of  all  areas  of  the  United  States.    Yet, 
section  398(c)   of  HH.  7715  effectively  pre- 
cludes the  Commission  from  adopting  an  In- 
terim policy  If  the  bill  Is  enacted.     In  addi- 
tion no  Interim  policy  Is  set  out  m  HJl.  7715. 
CATV  is  now  and  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute   to    the    Improvement   of   televtelon 
service.     However,  as  we  have  said,  the  pres- 
ent   development    of    CATV,    except    where 
microwave  authorizations  are  Involved,  Is  be- 
ing determined  by  Inexperienced  cooununlty 
and  State  governments.    By  Imposing  fran- 
chise fees,  the  communities   are  becoming 
Joint   ventvirers   with   CATV   entrepreneurs. 
State  regulatory  bodies,  as  in  Connecticut 
and  Nevada,  are  also  wrestiing  with  CATV 
problems  which,  we  believe,  should  be  de- 
termined by  Congress  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcatlMis  Commission. 

Heretofore,  there  have  been  few  standards 
which  could  be  adhered  to  by  bPO«icast 
licensees,  such  as  BIC.  who  are  prlmarUy  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  free  tele- 
vision in  the  United  States.    A  rulemaking 
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399  of  H.R.  7715  provides  essen- 

the  Federal  Communications  Com- 

regulate  but  not  license  CATV 

Jiat   any   CATV   rulemaking   pro- 

'   npt  take  effect  prior  to  the  expira- 

oays  and  that  any  toterim  CATV 

procedure  betog  foUowed  by  the 

on  the  effective  date  of  HR 

ntill  and  void. 

_  suggest  that  this  provision 

CATV  to  the  positirai  of  prefer- 

compared  to  television  broadcast 

""  television  translator  stations. 

many  regulatory  actions  taken 

Communications  Commission 

our  opinion,  affect  all  means  of 

reception   Including    CATV,    par- 

to  the  final  action  of  the  PCC 

CATV  Is  not  restricted   (as  we 

be  the  case)  to  receivtog  and 

retransmission    of    television 

lignals. 

Congress,  has    established 
( Jid  precise  rules  concemtog  regu- 
;  >olltlcal  broadcasts  by  announced 
for  public  office    (section   315). 
believe  that  Congress  Intended 
^^c^erator  could  pick  and  choose 
t  ;>eeches  and  coverage  of  political 
while    television    stations   were 
give    equal    time.    Nor    do    we 
Congress   totended   that   tele- 
comply  with  detailed  rules 
and   identification   of  pro- 
317)   while  CATV  operators 
them.    We  believe  that  Congress 
I  limitations  on  alien  ownership 
(section  310)  to  be  equally  ap- 
CATV   as   to   television    station 


the  poUcy  under  the  commvmications  act 
(section  807(b)).  tJnllmlted  diversification 
of  programs,  by  Importation  of  big  city  sig- 
nals, would  resxUt  to  the  elimination  of  the 
smaller  stations  and  cause  great  tojxuy  to 
local  toterests.  It  would  be  a  reversal  of  the 
sound  policy  of  local  idajitlty  which  has 
made  broadcasting  In  the  United  States  such 
an  effective  instrument. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  toexperienced  local 
governments  are  not  effective  Instruments  to 
protect  these  toterests. 

THK  POWER  TO  LICENSE 

The  bill  (HJl.  7715)  would  preclude  li- 
censing or  CATV  by  the  PCC  but  would 
permit  regulation.  Licensing  has  a  broad 
meaning  under  Federal  statutes,  such  as  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  We  are  sure 
that  it  will  be  made  clear  that  this  is  not 
totended  to  preclude  effective  reg\ilation. 
Moreover,  power  of  revocation  of  license  or 
refusal  to  renew  has  been  a  most  efffcctlve 
means  of  enforcement  by  the  PCC.  There  Is 
every  reason  why  CATV  and  television  sta- 
tions and  translators  should  all  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  The  PCC  has  not  pro- 
posed that  it  license  CATV's,  but  if  it  con- 
cludes Federal  licensing  Is  desirable,  legisla- 
tion should  not  preclude  uniform  and  equal 
treatment  of  CATV,  television  and  translator 
licensees. 

CONCLUSION 

We  hope  that  these  views  will  assist  the 
committee  in  its  decision  on  this  important 
legislation  We  urge  that  CATV  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Government  become  effective 
as  soon  as  possible  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "fair,  efficient  and  equitable"  dis- 
tribution of  television  service  -among  the 
several  communities"  and  a  sound  national 
policy  and  program  of  regulation  of  CATV. 
as  well  as  television  stations  and  translators' 
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c«ds.  And  a  party  that  is  on  its  back  that 
doesnt  have  a  chance,  lant  able  to'rals* 
money  like  that. 

What  we  have  going  for  us— If  I  could  put 
this  great  convention  to  perspective— is  a 
historical  fact.  History  tells  us  that  when 
ever  this  Nation  has  needed  great  leader- 
s^lp — not  Just  good  leadership,  but  great 
leadership — someway,  somehow,  it  gets  It.  At 
the  present  time,  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
since  World  War  II  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  America  more  needed  great  lead 
ership— not  Just  good  leadership— than 
today. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why:  Not  Just  because 
of  the  problems  here  but  because  in  the  world 
today  we  are  at  one  of  those  great  turnlne 
points  In  history.  We  find  that  the  Com! 
munlst  world  is  deeply  divided.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  Chtoa— tostead  of  being 
allies— are  opponents  and  enemies  and  not 
worktog  together.  And  the  strongest  of  the 
two— the  Soviet  Union— has  a  crisis  of  lead- 
ership.  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  Just  a  few 
days  ago  and  no  one  knows  there  who's  the 
boss.  And  that's  why  the  Soviet  Union 
speaks  with  such  an  uncertain  voice  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  places — because  no  one  is  in 
charge.  And  so,  what  we  find  to  the  world 
today  as  against  our  potential  enemies  is  that 
they're  divided  and  the  major  opponent— the 
strongest  one— ha«  an  uncertain  voice  and 
uncertain  leadership,  a  crista  of  leadership. 
And  this  poses  to  us.  you  see,  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. This  Is  a  time— a  time  that  may 
never  come  again— when  America  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world.  Instead  of  betog  on  the 
defensive,  instead  of  reacting,  should  be  on 
the  initiative  to  freedom  as  well  as  defend 
it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1965 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fonner 
Vice  President  and  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee  Ricliard  M.  Nixon  gave 
a  stirring  address  at  the  Young  Republi- 
can National  Convention  in  Miami  on 
June  18. 

I   believe   this   address   deserves   the 
careful  attention  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  Americans  and  for 
this  reason  I  am  placing  a  transcript  of 
the  address  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Party  of  Progress 
People   have    been   talking    about    what's 
wrong  with  the  Republican  Party.    Well   to- 
night I  think  we  should  change  the  subject 
I  am  gotog  to  talk  about  what  is  wrong  with 
the  Johnson  administration  and  how  we  can 
elect    more    Congressman,    more    Senators 
more   Governors,  more  State  legislators   in 
1965  and  1966,  so  that  we  can  win  a  Republl- 
^  victory  then  and  go  on  and  win   the 
White  House  In  1968. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  believe  that  we  are 
not  Just  smoktog  oplvun  when  we  talk  about 
winning  in  1966  and  winning  in  1968  Let 
nae  teU  you  why  I  reaUy  believe  as  I  stand 
here  that  the  Republican  Party  Is  on  Its  way 
back.  It  isn't  Just  the  enthusiasm— and  we 
■ee  it  everyplace — but  the  fundralstog  dln- 
neiB,  all  over  this  country,  are  breaktog  rec- 


And  so   the   question   arises:    At   a   time 
when  America  has  this  opportunity,   at  a 
time  It  needs  great  leadership,  are  we  get- 
ttog  it?     And  If  we  are  not  getttog  it,  what 
can  we  do  about  It?     Now,  naturally,  I  am 
a  Republican,  as  you  are,  and  I  say  that  the 
present   adirilnlstratlon    Isn't   provldtog   it. 
But  even  admitting  for  the  moment  that 
we  would  be  biased  in  that  respect,  let  us 
recognize   that   history   tells   xis   something 
else  about  America.     The  greatness  of  this 
country's    leadership    has    generally    come 
from  the  fact  that  we  had  a  competitive 
two-party  system.    Whenever  one  party  gets 
too  strong  and  the  other  too  weak,  you  get 
mediocre  leadership  frcwn  the  onel    And  to- 
day we  have  one-pdrty  government  to  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  •   •   •  and,  there  Isn't  anything 
the  Democrats  can't  get  through  Congress 
If  they  are  all  iinlted— If  Lyndon  Johnson 
wants  It.  •  •   •     And  so  we  find  the  situa- 
tion today  that,  at  this  period  when  America 
needs  great  leadership,  we  lack  that  chemis- 
try  which  Is  necessary  to  provide   it — the 
c<Mifilct-of  two  great  parties  to  which  the 
one  to  opposition  Is  strong  enough  to  force 
the  other  to  come  up   not  with  mediocre 
solutions  but  with  great  solutions.    And  so 
that   Is   one  reason   the   Republican   Party 
sho\ild  gain  in  1966.    The  coiintry  needs  it. 
We  need  a  stronger  opposition. 

Let's  go  to  a  second  potot.  Not  only  do 
we  need  a  stronger  opposition  to  the  name 
of  the  two-party  system,  but  we  need  It 
because  the  Republican  Party,  as  a  party 
has  something  to  offer  today  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  and  In  the  field  of  domestic 
policy  that  America  needs  and  that  this  pres- 
ent admtolstratlon  isn't  provldtog. 

Let's  look  first  at  Vietnam.  Today,  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  split  right  down  the 
middle  on  Vietnam.  Leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  criticize  our  policy  on  Vietnam. 
And  abroad,  that  creates  a  disastrous  impres- 
sion—the  Impression  that  Americans  are  di- 
vided, that  America  will  not  be  steadfast  as 
the  long  months  go  on  and  victory  does  not 
come  as  qtilckly  as  we  might  want.  And  so,  at 
a  time  that  the  Democrats  are  not  supporting 
their  President,  the  BepubUoans  are  serving 
America.    And  I'll  tell  you  why  we  are  doing 


•f  Because  She  policy  presently  betog  fol- 
ded by  Johnson  is  basically  a  R^ubUcaa 
SiS  in  terms  of  what  we  did  to  the  Hsen- 
W«-  admtolstratlon  to  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
J^d  Lebanon.  It  has  always  been  a  B^^b- 
ncATi  Drlnciple,  and  an  American  principle. 
that  when  there  U  aggression.  Instead  of 
backing  up,  we  stand  firm.  That's  the  way 
at  ueace  and  any  other  way  leads  to  war. 

The   Republicans,   I  think,   are  taking  a 
proper  position  •  •   •  I  want  to  t^lyou  why 
I  think  the  Republican  loyal  opposition    s 
riKht  in  supporting  the  President  up  to  this 
Doint  to  Vietnam.     I  want  to  teU  It  slm- 
'^^  »   *   »  I  am  loT  what  we  are  dotog  to 
Vietnam  for  the  very  reason  that  the  critics 
nf  the  Dollcy  say  they  are  against  it. 
'"^The  ^itiL   sly   that   the   United   States 
Bhould  not  totervene  to  the  totemal  affairs 
a  another  nation.    I  agree.    But  that  Is  why 
we  are  to  Vietnam.     We're  to  there  not  to 
mtervene  for  ourselves,  but  to  keep  the  Oom- 
munists  from  Intervening— and  that  Is  what 
we  must  get  across.  _.    . 

iS^critlcs  say  that  the  United  States 
should  not  attempt  to  Impose  ~l»i^^|^J^ 
Asia.  I  agree.  But  we  are  not  to  Vietnam 
for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  AmerlcajU  ^lo- 
niallsm  there  or  anyplace  else.  We  re  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  denying  Vietnam  to 
Communist  colonialism.  That  Is  what  we 
must  understand.  cs+o*^ 

The   critics    say    that   the   United   States 
should  never  be  in  a  position  of  readstlng  the 
desire  of  an  undeveloped  people  to  have  a 
better  way  of  life.     I  couldn't  agree  more. 
But  thS  why  we're  to  Vietnam.     Do  you 
realize  that  the  per  capita  tocome  In  free 
South  Vietnam  is  2M,  times  as  much  as  ttic 
economic  slum  of  Communist  North  Vlet- 
Sn°    And  that  is  why  the  Vietnamese  to 
South  Vietnam  are  fighttog  bravely  a^d  cour- 
rageously.    They  don't  want  to  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  North  Vietnam.    So  we  a«  fight- 
ing for  economic  progres^-a^d  not  against 
l^iwhen    we    stand    with    South    Vietnam 
against  the  Communist  conquest. 
^And  then,  finally,  this  Is  the  big  point 
The  critics  say  that  the  United  Stat^  should 
always  be  on  the  side  of  peace  a^d  not  on 
the  Side  of  war.    I  agree.    But  you  see  what 
they  f  aU  to  realize  is  tiiat  If  Vietnam  is  1^, 
that  will  tocrease  the  chance  of  world  wm 
ra  immeasurably.    We  fight  to  Vletaiam  now 
so  that  we  wlU  not  have  to  fight  world  war 
III  4  or  5  years  from  now.    Let  me  tell  you 

'^  Fl^st  if  Vietnam  Is  lost  or  if  we  negotiate 
too  soon  and  agree  to  a  coalition  government 
or  neutralization— equivalent  to  losing  It-lf 
Communist  aggression  is  rewarded  to  Viet- 
nam, these  consequences  will  follow  one  after 
another  inexorably. 

Cambodia    and   Laos   will    go;    and   then 
Thauand:  then  Burma,  which  is  an  fonomic 
basket  case;  Indonesia,  ah-eady  on  the  brink, 
wUl  go;  Malaysia  will  not  be  able  to  stand, 
the  pressure  and  then  what  do  you  have? 
Two  hundred  million  people,  half  the  world  s 
rubber,  half  the  world's  tin— all  under  Com- 
munist domination  4  or  5  years  from  now. 
You  have  this  great  bloc  of  countries  under 
Communist  domination  and.  looktog  at  the 
map    you  see  Indonesia  14  miles  from  the 
Philippines.    And  then  there  begins  the  in- 
evitable Communist  attempt  at  conquest  by 
revolution    in   the   Phlllpptoes.     ;«^*   what 
happens  •  •  •  5  years  from  now?    The  threat 
of   world   war   would   be   Infinitely   greater 
because  Chtoa  then,  as  distinguished  from 
now  would  have  substantial  nuclear  capabUi- 
tles '   China  then  might  be  allied  vrtth  Russia 
again  and  the  risk  would  be  Infinitely  greater 
And  so.  what  we  are  really  talktog  about 
here  Is  this:  By  standing  against  aggressKm 
in  Vietnam,  we  are  reducing  the  chances  of 
world  war  HI.    By  faUtog  to  resist  aggression 
in  Vietnam,  we  would  tocrease  the  chances 
of  world  war  m. 

Some  Republicans  say  to  irie,  "look.  Join 
the  Democrats  to  criticizing  because  you  wta 


both  ways:  If  the  poUcy  succeeds.  Johnson  Is 
going  to  take  tha  credit  and  If  It  falls,  you 
can  take  the  credit  for  potottog  it  out." 

But  what's  at  stake  here  Is  peace  and  free- 
dom for  us  to  th»»w«ld  and  the  Republican 
Party  Is  right  to  standing  tot  what  Is  right 
In  America  and  to  the  worlds 

Havtog  told  you  what  I  think  Is  right 
about  the  Johnson  poUcy.  let  me  tell  you  now 
some  areas  I  think  are  wrong  and  some  areas 
where  there  could  be  improvement. 

First,  with  regard  to  Asia.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  proposal  of  the  administration,  or 
the  philosophy,  that  the  answer  to  commu- 
nism—apart from  the  reaction  to  Vietnam- 
is  a  greatly  Increased  economic  aid  program. 
Economic  aid  without  a  military  alliance  to 
protect  it  is  money  right  down  the  rathole. 
And  so  I  say  that  this  administration  must 
go  forward  now  with  a  program  that  It 
should  have  gone  forward  with  before:  of 
getting  other  free  Asian  nations— which  have 
an  immense  stake  In  their  own  freedom  and 
what  happens  In  Vietnam  and  to  other  coim- 
trles— In  getting  those  nations  to  develop  a 
military  alliance  before  we  go  forward  with 
great  economic  programs. 

And  then,  second,  looktog  at  Vietnam  It- 
self I  think  we  should  make  It  celar  to  the 
Chinese  Communists,  who  huff  and  puff  and 
threaten  to  Intervene,  that  this  time  there 
win  be  no  Talu  River  concept  which  denied 
victory  to  America,  to  MacArthur.  to  Korea. 

I  think  It  iB  essential  that,  from  a  diplo- 
matic standpoint,  we  have  an  objective  other 
than  simply  a  defensive  one.  The  Commu- 
nists say  that  their  goal  Is  a  Communist 
South  Vietnam.  Our  diplomatic  goal,  wher- 
ever there  Is  a  negotiation,  must  be  a  free 
North  Vietnam.  Only  then  can  we  have  any 
negotiation. 

Let's  look  at  other  areas.  In  Europe,  ob- 
viously there  is  an  Immense  need  for  rebuUd- 
Ing  the  NATO  alliance,  not  to  Its  old  form 
because  the  situation  has  changed,  but  re- 
bulldtog  It  so  that  the  NATO  nations,  to- 
stead of  resisting  and  cqiposing  America  and 
free  worid  policy.  wiU  support  it.  And  tl^ 
particular  program  Is  one  In  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship that  It  should. 

In  Latto  America,  I  favor  what  happened  . 
m  the  Dominican  Republic,  because  we  had 
to  avoid  a  Commimlst  takeover.     But  what 
we  were  doing  there  was  putting  out  a  fire. 
And  any  flrefighttog  department  has  to  have 
a  fire  prevention  department  and.  believe  me. 
we  dont  have  one  to  Latto  Amertea.     By  a 
fire  prevention  department  I,  otf  course,  mean 
getttog  at  the  arsonist.    And  the  areonlst  Is 
Castro      Castro  shipped  aims  and  men  and 
operators  Into  the  Dominican  Republic.    He 
Is  traintog  and  shipping  them  all  over  the 
Caribbean  and  Into  Colombia  and  other  hot 
spots  and  I  say  that  It  Is  time  that  this  ad- 
ministration oome  forward  with  a  program 
to  deal  with  Castro.    One  which  wUl  stop  the 
export  of  revolution  by  whatever  means  are 
necessary   from   Cuba  and   one   which   will 
cease  to  give  to  Castro  a  perfect  sanctuary 
but  which  wUl  support  the  free  Cubans  In- 
side of  Cuba  and  outside  of  Culja. 

And  while  I  am  speaktog  on  Cuba,  may  I 
make  Just  one  histortoal  record— only  for 
piirposes  of  guidance  to  the  future  and  not 
for  purposes  of  criticizing  the  past.  The 
great  Cuban  confrontation  •  •  •  was^^in 
some  wa^,  a  very  productive  effort.  That 
confrontation,  once  It  was  made,  risked  war. 
But  after  we  tx»k  the  risk  of  war,  we  sub- 
mitted the  carrytog-out  policy  to  the  United 
Nations.  Result:  Russian  forces  are  stiU  to 
Cuba.  There  haa  been  no  inaqjeotion  to  see 
whether  the  mlasltaB  have  been  removed.  I 
believe  that  the  UJ».  does  eerve.  and  can 
serve,  useful  puipowa.  sudh  as  some  P«««- 
keeptog  mlaslooa.  But  I  say  that  to  the 
future,  wherever  tlie  United  Stabee  andlts 
aeourtty  ie  tiii«ateoad  by  Jn*«««**?^  ^I 
muntot  ImperiaUam.  polioleB  rtiould  be  made 


by  the  United  States  and  not  by  the  United 

'Nw'our  relationship  wltJx  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion.    Here  again,  history  teactoes  us  some- 
thing.   I  recaU  the  export  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.     Since  then  It  has  oome  out 
that  this  export  cost  us  maybe  $25  million, 
maybe  »40  mUllon.    But  the  amount  U  Im- 
material.    One     hundred     million     dollars 
would  be  a  cheap  price  If  It  produced  bet- 
ter understanding  and  reduced  the  danger  of 
war     But,  since  the  export  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union— subsidized  by  the  taxpayera— 
what  have  we  seen?     The  Soviet  Union  has 
stepped  up  Its  subversion  in  I^tin  America, 
in  Africa,  In  Vietnam,  and  around  tiie  world. 
For  the  future  then,  I  say  that  the  policy  of 
America  should  be  very  simply  tiitt:  Noex- 
ports  of  wheat  or  anything  else  to  «*»,  Soviet 
Union  until  they  quit  exporting  revolutions 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  wo\ild  not  want  anyone  to  get  the  im- 
pression that,  having  spoken  of  ijome  of  our 
problems,  there  are  not  areas  where  things 
are   going   weU  for   the  United  8tat«»-be- 
^cause  there  are.    And  for  ^e  cause  of  free- 
dom.     Let  me  tell  you  about  Asia.     I  was 
there,  twice  In  the  last  year.    Did  you  know 
that  the  only  areas  to  Asia  to  which  there 
has  been  substantial  economic  progress  since 
World  War  II  are  those  countries  which  have 
bet  on  freedom  rather  than  tumtog  to  so- 
cialism or  communism?    Listen  to  It— Japan. 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  the  Phlllpptoes,  Thai- 
land  Malaysia,  all  represent  economic  prog- 
ress    And  second,  we  find  that  the  failures 
in  Asia,  not  to  mention  Communist  Chtoa 
and  Communist  North  Vietnam,  are  the  So- 
cialist countries:  Bvffma,  which  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  and  Indonesia,  a  disaster  case. 
Now  at  a  time  when  around  the  world  free- 
dom' U  provtog  itself  and  at  a  time  when 
communism  Is  provtog  to  be  a  failure,  this  is 
a  lesson  for  America.     I  say  that  when  the 
rest  of  the  wortd  Is  turning  toward  freedom 
because  It  works,  let's  not  turn  away  from 
freedom  here  at  home. 

I   cannot  In  a   few   moments  summarize 
completely  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion to  the  domestic  field.     I  can  only  say 
that  what  they  add  up  to,  to  my  considered 
judgment,  to  terms  of  the  amoimt  of  money 
spent    In  terms  of  the  extension  of  Federal 
Government  power,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion programs  are  aJl  more  radical  than  the 
New  Deal,  the  Pair  Deal,  and  the  New  Fron- 
tier combined.  ^       w         « 
Never  to  the  history  of  America  has  so 
much  l>een  promls^  to  so  many  by  one  man. 
I'll  have  to  admit  fcese  Democrats  are  versa- 
tue  though.    You  know  Harry  Truman  gave 
them  heU  and  Lyndon  Johnson  gives  them 
heaven.     But   now,   my   young   Republican 
friends,  can  I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  tfiv  20 
years  has'  gone  through  the  torturous  proc- 
ess of  trytog  to  find  out  what  Is  right?    What 
is  best  for  our  party?    What  is  best  for  Amer- 
ica'   And  particularly,  when  confronted  with 
promises  which  seems  to  have  great  political 
appeal,  where  do  we  stand? 

There  are  three  courses  of  action  that  we 
could  take.  One,  because  It  is  so  successful 
politically,  why  don't  we  Joto  them  and  do 
likewise?  Let's  "me-too"  them,  go  their  road 
Of  covirse,  most  Republicans  would  reject 
that  We  don't  want  to  go  down  their  road 
on  a  me-too  basis.  Or  second,  there  are 
those  who  say:  "Well,  let's  don't  go  quite 
that  far.  But  let's  go  half  as  far  as  they  do. 
Let's  go,  to  effect,  on  the  middle  of  their  road, 
because  at  least  we'll  get  that  much  to  the 
way  of  public  acceptance." 

I  don't  know  what  you  feel,  but  I  "sy  for 
my  part,  I  don't  want  any  part  of  any  road- 
middle,  right  or  lef  t-whlch  eventually  leads 
to  total  government. 

Those  are  two  choices— here's  the  third: 
Let's  don't  go  down  any  road.  And  let  me 
say  that  too  many  Republicans  end  up  In 
that  very  difficult  position.  Because  they 
are  so  horrified  by  the  big  government  pro- 
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say.  "We're  against  them"  and 
being  against  people,  against 
fcH-  people,  against  better  edu- 
people,  against  Jobs  for  people, 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  all 
Quality  of  opportunity.     That  Is 
when  a  great  political  party, 
lounense    promises    which    are 
a  completely  negative  attitude, 
what  I  think  Is  right.     I'm 
middle  of  their  road  and  I'm  not 
but  I'm  not  for  standing  still. 
new  road — and  the  key  to  it  is 
They    say,    let's    have    progress 
and    more    government    in 
Let  us  say  we  will  have  prog- 
more  and  more  opportunity  for 
free  Americans, 
we  will  have  progress   through 
in  Washington,  D.C.     We 
progress  through  better  gov- 
the  States  and  local  communities. 
It's  so  easy,  where  edu- 
a  ncemed,  simply  to  say  we  don't 
[)rogram.     We're   going   to   leave 
are.     But  there  Is  another  way. 
In  the  House  have  come 
alternative.     They  say  we  have 
education,  tax  credits,  for  ex- 
college  students,  it's  a  multiple 
■pie  Republicans  offer  a  program 
tor  all.  but  vrtth  this  difference : 
recognize  that  what  we  need 
<  uantlty  of  education,  but  quality 
And  the  Republican  program 
the  great  principle  that,  where 
a  ncemed,  the  decisions  as  to  what 
sfiould  be  made  not  in  Washlng- 
In  the  h(»ne  communities  and 
of  this   country.     Let's   take 
Here  Is  a  program  that  Is  go- 
And  it  is  very  easy  to  say  be 
It's  very  easy  to  say  offer  noth- 
Republicans  In  the  House,  to 
have    not    done    that.    They 
'  own  program  •   •   •.     And  I'll 
difference  between  the  Republl- 
and  the  D«nocratlc  program.     I 
want  doctors  who  are  wc«-klng 
not  for   the   Govern- 
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Mr. 
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It  is 
Burundi  Is 
Interests  of 


Mr.    Speaker,    I 

to  extend  greetings  to  the 

and  to  the  people  of  the 

Burundi  in  this  third  year  of 


tiis  brief  span,  relations  be- 

iurundl  Crovemment  and  the 

of  the  United  States  have 

friendly.     Trade  relations 

beneficial  to  both  countries. 

particularly  to  coffee  export. 

that  the  Government  of 
ledlcated  to  serving  the  true 
Its  people. 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Polish- 
German  Border 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently representatives  of  a  number  of 
Polish-American  organizations  In  my 
home  State  of, Wisconsin  met  to  draft  a 
memorandum  on  the  question  of  the 
Polish-German  border. 

The  matter  is  one  which  deeply  con- 
cerns Americans  of  Polish  ancestry, 
since  for  nearly  20  years  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  extend  "de  jure" 
recogtiition  to  the  existing  Western 
frontier  of  Poland,  east  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line. 

They  have  requested  that  I  call  this 
memorandum  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  therefore  I  insert  the  mem- 
orandum In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
U.S.  Foreign  Poucpy  and  the  Polish-German 
Border 
Recent  events — especially  the  changes  In 
Russia,  the  exploding  of  the  atom  bomb  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  the  growing 
Communist  menace  In  Asia,  the  xmdenlable 
Red  Influence  in  Africa,  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  Red  tide  onto  the  shores  of 
America — indicate  that  the  horizons  are 
darkening.  We  are  confronted  with  the  sad 
fact  that  the  United  States  Is  loeing  rather 
than  acquiring  friends.  Clever  Communist 
propaganda,  using  distorted  facts,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  the  U.S.S.R.  to  some  na- 
tions as  the  sole  ohampion  of  liberty  and 
guarantor  of  sovereignty.  In  some  instances 
unfortunately  the  fault  lies  with  our  foreign 
policy. 

One  of  the  clearest  illustrations  of  this 
fact  la  the  problem  of  the  Oder-Nelsse 
boundary  between  Poland  and  Germany. 

There  are  millions  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  are  natural  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Poland  with  its  1,000- year  historical 
and  cultiiral  ties  with  the  Western  World 
and  with  its  passionate  love  of  freedom  is  one 
of  the  Btanchest  friends  of  the  United 
States,  bound  in  a  mutual  friendship  that 
goes  back  to  the  cradle  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  It  mxist  moreover  be  remem- 
bered that  Poland's  role  as  a  leading  nation 
in  central  Europe  has  always  been  recognized 
by  other  East  European  nations  who  tradi- 
tionaUy  foUow  the  example  of  Poland. 

Unfortunately  for  nearly  20  years  the 
Western  frontier  of  Poland  has  not  been  rec- 
ognized "de  Jure"  by  the  United  States. 
There  are  8  million  Poles  living  in  territories 
east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line;  3  million  of 
them  were  born  there.  There  are  virtually 
no  Germane  living  there  now.  Poles  have 
rebuilt  these  territories  from  ruins  the  war 
had  left  behind.  Poland  had  every  legal  and 
moral  right  to  these  territories  that  had  been 
annexed  or  partitioned  by  the  Germans  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  It  might  be  added 
that  even  though  the  French  Government 
recognizes  this  boundary  as  the  lawful  Po- 
lish-German frontier,  French-German  rela- 
tions still  remain  quite  friendly. 

The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize this  boundary  for  fear  of  antagonizing 
the  Germans — our  foes  Is  World  Wars  I  and 
n — Is  the  only  shadow  on  the  traditional 
Polish-American  friendship  that  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  George  Washington  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


Not  only  Poles  biit  all  Slavic  nations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  dread  the  reborn  mill- 
tarism  and  rev^loni^m  of  a  propserous  and 
resurgent  Germany  with  sxispicion.  History 
has  taught  them  a  horrible,  and  unforget- 
table lesson.  In  the  course  of  the  last  lo 
centuries  Poland  alone  has  had  to  wage  no 
fewer  than  60  wars  with  Cermany  in  a  sheer 
constant  struggle  for  sulrvlval  against  a  ra- 
pacious, ruthless  foe,  ever  greedy  for  other 
peoples'  lands  and  treasures. 

Under  these  circumstances  Russian  propa- 
ganda has  been  using  the  Oder-Nelsse  prob- 
lem with  great  success  as  obvious  proof  that 
the  United  States  is  backing  the  German 
plans  of  a  new  Drang  nach  Osten  and  a  big- 
ger and  greater  Germany  uber  Alles. 

The  "de  Jure"  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  boundary  by  the  Ui^lted  States  would 
be  a  realistic  move  in  our  Eastern  European 
foreign  policy.  It  is  certainly  unrealistic  to 
wait  for  a  peace  conference  on  Germany  in 
the  very  remote  future  <»•  to  assume  that 
8  mlllloh  Poles  can  be  forcibly  ejected  from 
these  territories  that  constituted  a  pfert  of 
Old  Poland  before  Germans  had  annexed 
them.  "De  Jure"  recognition  would  remove 
all  traces  of  suspicion  among  the  Slavic  satel- 
lite nations  that  the  United  States  is  now 
backing  the  militant  German  expansionist 
policy. 

Russia,  bearing  in  mind  the  events  in  Po- 
land and  Hungary,  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
accumulated  explosive  material  In  these 
countries. 

So  long  as  the  problem  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
boimdary  is  not  settled,  the  United  States 
can  never  convince  Poles — both  American 
and  European — and  other  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  of  its  Just  and  fair  intentions. 

This  affords  us  a  great  opportunity  to  pene- 
trate the  Communist-dominated  Slavic  world 
in  Europe,  to  deal  a  strategic  blow  to  Russia, 
and  to  destroy  the  edge  of  Russian  propa- 
ganda. 

In  the  Interest  of  our  security  and  as  a 
winning  move  in  the  cold  war,  and  also  In 
the  name  of  Justice  toward  Poland,  our  first 
faithful  ally  In  the  Second  World  War,  we 
propose  that  thei  Oder-Nelsse  boundary  be 
recognized  de  Jure  by  the  United  States  In 
the  immediate  future  as  an  effective  coimter- 
blow  to  Soviet  claims  that  U.S.SJI.  Is  the  sole- 
protector  of  Slavic  nations  against  a  resur- 
gent, aggressive  Germany  out  to  reconquer 
lands  and  territories  that  were  originally 
Slavic  to  begin  with. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Waclaw  Zurowskl,  President,  Polish  West- 
ern Association  for  Wisconsin;   Jerzy 
Brzezlnskl,  President,  Polish  Veterans 
in  Exile  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Anthony  Szymczak,  President,  Council 
No.  8,  Polish  National  Alliance,  Mil- 
waukee,    Wis.;      Jan     Golemblowskl, 
President.      Polish-Roman      Catholic 
Union,  Council  No.  6,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Thomas  P.  Rozga,  President,  Milwau- 
kee Society,  Polish  National  Alliance, 
Milwaxikee,     Wis.;     Edward     Zemlak, 
President,    Polish   Youth   Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Frank  B.  Slenklewicz, 
President,  New  American  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Edmund  Banasikowski,  President,  Polish- 
American     Congress     for     Wisconsin; 
Pelagla    Wojtczak,    President,    Polish 
Women's  Alliance  for  Wisconsin;  John 
R.    Joachimczyk,    State    Commander, 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of 
America,  Department  of  Wisconsin;  Dr. 
Anthony  Markuslewicz,  President,  New 
Life  "Chorus,"  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  igrwii 
M.  Panklewicz,  President,  Independent 
Society,  Council  No.  3156,  Polish  Na- 
tional     Alliance,      Milwaukee,     Wis.; 
Wlodzlmierz      Kxilczycki,      President, 
CouncU  Na  20.  Polish  NaUooal  Alli- 
ance, Cudahy.  Wis. 


Poles  Admit  VGood  Life"  Hat  Thiii 
Veneer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nuzum,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Paris  bureau,  has  just  com- 
pleted an  auto  tour  of  Poland  and  has 
been  reporting  his  observations  in  past 
weeks.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
his  articles  dealt  with  the  comments  of 
individual  citizens,  and  because  of  the 
contradiction  between  this  report  and 
the  position  of  the  State  Department 
that  the  Polish  Comunnist  regime  is  lib- 
eralizing, I  place  the  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  June  27  Chicago  Tribune 
in  the  Record  for  review  by  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Poles  ADsirr  "Good  Life"  Has  Thin  Veneee 
(By  Thomas  Nuzum) 
Warsaw,  June  26. — The  casual  visitor's 
impression  is  that  Poles  lead  normal  Uves, 
are  reasonably  happy  and  adequately  fed 
and  clothed.  They  seem  to  feel  free  to  do 
about  anything — except  criticize  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nobody  complained — as  long  as  this  re- 
porter was  with  official  Interpreters. 

A  third  of  the  strangers  registered  some 
complaint  when  I  was  alone  and  could  com- 
municate in  English,  French,  broken  Ger- 
man, or  Polish. 

remainder  are  content 
An  equal  number  expressed  contentment 
with  the  regime,  but  many  of  these  held  ofB- 
cial  Jobs.    The  remainder  seemed  neutral. 

One  man  used  to  improve  his  English  by 
viewing  films  at  the  American  Embassy,  but 
he  is  afraid  to  go  there  since  hearing  on  a 
Voice  of  America  broadcast  that  the  Eml>assy 
was  bugged  with  police  microphones. 
Bugging  was  not  disclosed  by  the  Polish 
press. 

Police  controls  have  been  much  looser  suice 
bread  riots  in  1956  brought  Wladyslaw  Go- 
mulka  to  the  head  of  Poland's  Comm\xnist 
Party,  one  critic  of  communism  told  me. 
This  Pole  charged  that  looser  controls  were 
possible  because  many  people  were  Jailed 
"even  for  Joking  about  the  regime.  Now- 
adays we   know   enough   to  keep   our  traps 

shut." 

A  professor,  unemployed  for  years  because 
he  was  not  a  party  member,  got  off  the  dole 
and  onto  a  faculty.  He  thinks  life  Is  in- 
finitely better  than  before  1956,  but  longs  to 
leave  the  country. 

"happy"  song  a  theme 

The  Polish  equivalent  of  "hajipy  birthday" 
is  a  song  caUed  "Sto  Lat"  (100  years) .  CiU- 
zens  sang  it  to  virish  Gomulka  100  years'  life 
when  he  came  to  power.  They  believed  he 
^ould  bring  them  a  greater  measure  of 
f  r0Bd.oixi 

Since  theii,  "Sto  Lat"  has  symbolized  re- 
volt and  hope. 

lihat  hope  was  disappointed  by  the  Go- 
mihka  government,  averred  one  man.  "There- 
fore, we  do  not  feel  like  singing  'Sto  IaV  at 
birthday  parties  that  fall  on  election  days. 
They  remind  us  of  the  regime." 

Another  time,  a  Pole  looked  aroimd  to  see 
if  anybody  was  overhearing  our  conversatlon- 
Plnally  he  wrote  what  he  hesitated  to  say 
aloud— that  students  sang  "Sto  Lat"  (wltti 
its  anti-Communist  Implications)  for  Robert 
Kennedy  during  his  visit  last  year. 


People  were  inspired  with  hope  in  1956, 
especially  by  Sttfan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl's 
calls  for  freedom,  said  one  citizen,  but  hope 
was  succeeded  '  by  disappointment  he 
charged :  "Today  w©  feel  only  apathy." 
vote  heavy,  choice  small 

About  99  percent  voted  in  the  Polish  par- 
liamentary election  on  May  30,  although  in 
most  oases  their  only  choice  was  between  sev- 
eral candidates  endorsed  by  the  Communist- 
dominated  People's  Front. 

"We  voted  because  otherwise  an  official 
comes  around  before  the  polls  close  and  asks 
why  you  haven't,"  two  men  explained. 

A  snaggle-toothed  peasant  was  asked  if  liv- 
ing conditions  wwe  not  better  than  before 
the  war.  He  threw  up  his  hands  and  laughed. 
Indicating  he  couldn't  reply  to  that  sort  oi 
question.  When  I  pressed  for  an  answer,  he 
replied,  "Nl  demcrttracja  (it  is  not  a  democ- 
racy) ." 

About  6,000  Poles  emigrate  each  year  to 
America,  the  full  quota,  and  there  is  a  5-year 
waiting  list.  Most  emigrants  say  they  are 
leaving  for  reasons  economic  rather  than 
political. 

cites  other  emigrants 

Fifteen  percent  emigrating  under  the 
American  quota  are  Poles  Uving  In  France, 
Britain,  and  other  countries,  which  indi- 
cates their  standard  of  Uving  in  those  coun- 
tries Is  not  too  satisfactory. 

Of  those  leaving  Poland,  the  majority  come 
from  the  tiny  sandy  farms  around  Rzeszow 
and  Kielce.  These  areas  were  main  sources 
of  immigration  before  Worid  War  I.  Most  of 
those  leaving  now  have  relatives  established 
in  America  to  help  them. 

One  sees  posters  reading  "hands  oa  Viet 
nam,"  but  only  two  Poles  mentioned  the 
subject.  When  asked  if  he  disapproved  of 
American  i>artlcipation  in  that  war,  a  man 
said: 

"No,  because  I  only  know  what  I  read  In 
our  own  newspapers  about  it." 


Federation  chairman  how  the  Danocrata^ 
operated.    Chairman  Butler  had  a  very 
capable  assistant,  Dick  Murphy,  now  with 
the  Post  Office  Department,  who  in  effect 
was   executive   director   of  the   Young 
Democrats.     The  Democrats  elected  a 
national  chairman  but  he  was  on  an 
equal  or  possibly  inferior  basis  with  my 
good   friend  Dick   Murphy.     We   want 
none  of  this  in  the  Young  R^ubllcans. 
We  appeal  to  young  Americans  on  the 
basis  of  individuality  and  a  flat  rejection 
cfbossism.  Any  chairman,  committee,  or 
group  which  advocates  dictating  to  the 
Young  Republicans  should  have  the  total 
opposition  of  our  more  than  one-half 
million  Young  Republicans  throughout 
the  country.    Any  chairman,  committee, 
or  group  who  would  remove  the  time- 
honored  concept  of  independence  of  the 
Young  Republicans  is  wrong  and  Young 
Republicans  should  never  bow  to  this 
type  of  insult.    I  for  one  will  vigorously 
oppose  any  effort  to  stamp  the  Young 
Republicans  into  a  mold  of  («)pression 
and  dictation  whatever  the  benevolent 
reasons  might  be.    One  party  advocating 
dictation  of  our  economic  and  political 
life  and  practicing  it  in  its  party  opera- 
tions is  certainly  enough. 


No  Dictation  for  Yonng  Republicans 

EXTENSION -dp  REMARBB 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday,  July  1, 1965 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
of  the  maze  of  postmortems  which  have 
followed  the  election,  several  points  re- 
main clear  through  all  of  the  smoke  and 
dust.  Most  Republicans  do  not  want  our 
party  to  become  a  Socialist  cousin  of  the 
already  hopelessly  Socialist  Democrat 
Party.  We  must  stand  for  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  time  honored  and  cor- 
rect. It  is  obvious  that  we  need  to  do 
better  selling  job  and  many  areas  of  self- 
criticism  are  justified.  R^ublicans  have 
always  responded  with  new  ideas.  We 
must  remember  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  stiU  the  best  hope  for  a  strong 
America  and  the  only  hope  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  our  entire  basis  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity and  worth.  While  some  may 
choose  the  course  Of  expediency  and  col- 
laboration, most  Republicans  surely 
stand  firm  in  this  principle. 

One  of  the  Ideas  which  has  been 
thrown  around  Is  to  undermine  the  au- 
tonomous nature  of  our  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation.  I  well  recall 
when  I  was  Young  Republican  National 


Extra  Dnty 

t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  r 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military  and  Government  is  one  that  has 
long  been  cherished  in  this  country. 
Like  all  such  principles,  if  it  is  to  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  carefully  guarded. 
The  aiH>ointment  of  General  McKee  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  does  not  destroy  this  tenent  of 
our  democracy,  but  It  represents  an  en- 
croachment that  if  consistently  repeated 
could  render  the  principles  meaningless. 
The  encroachment  has  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  94  retii-ed  and  active  regu- 
lar officers  enjoys  executive  assignment 
in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  question  is  not  whether  General 
McKee  and  these  other  officers  are  quali- 
fied for  their  positions.  The  real  ques- 
tion involves  whether  or  not  the  prin- 
cipfe  of  the  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary and  of  the  Government  is  being 
eroded.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  remain  informed 
on  this  important  question  of  principle. 
With  this  in  mind  I  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Extra  Duty 

Is  the  Johnson  administration  becoming 
topheavy  with  military  men  in  civilian  Jobs? 

Rumblings  are  beginning  to  be  heard  that 
It  is.  The  main  oause  for  this  discontent  is 
President  Johnson's  ncHnlnation  of  a  retired 
general,  WUliam  F.  M<£ee,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Agency. 

Some  Senators,  notably  DemocraUc  ones, 
are  objecting  to  having  a  man  with  a  mili- 
tary background  named  to  head  an  agency 
that  the  law  requires  be  headed  by  a  civUlan. 


A350I 

Never  ^heless 


the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
waiving  the  requirement  that  the  head  of 
the  PA>  be  a  civilian,  thus  clearing  the  way 
for  McB  e%'5  appointment. 

i  M0I70   BXGHEST  PAID   OFFICIALS 


McKee  be  confirmed,  he  would  be 
1  he  highest  paid  officials  in  the  execu- 
legislative  branches  of  the  Govem- 
^ith  the  exception  of  the  President 
President.     In  addition  to  $30,000  a 
would   get   as   FAA   head,   he   gets 
year  in  military   retirement   pay. 
y  rould  not  be  alone  as  a  retired  mill- 
in  a  top  olvlllan  Job.     The  flap 
appointment  has  focused  attention 
'act  that  there  are  41  retired  gen- 
admlrals   in   high   places    in   the 
administration. 

last     December,     reports     Senator 

Republican,    of    Kansas,    approxi- 

!,225   retired   military    officers    liave 

le  executive  branch.     Furthermore, 

It  is  estimated  that  roughly  30,000 

H-esently  serving  within  the  Govern - 

former  military  officers. 

p  "ollferatlon  at  the  military  influence 

executive  branch  raises  some  serious 

Woremoet  Is  the  question  of  what 

has  on  the  American  tradition  of 

th&t  the  military  is  subject  to 

4cmtroI. 

farewell  address  in  1961,  President 

Slsenho^er  issiied  a  warning  that  bears  re- 
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Resolution  on  )^etnam 


July  1,  1965 


thi 
agikinst 


t  iry 
•Wie 


anl 


pol  icies 


councils  of  government,  we  must 
■  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
whether  soiight  or  unsought,  by 
y-lnd\2strial  complex.  The  poten-  * 
disastroxis  rise  of  misplaced  power 
will  persist." 

question  raised  by  the  swelling 
»ry  in  civilian  government  ranks 
the  Oovemment's  military  retire- 
are  in  i^eed  of  qi^nge. 


O  [TAX.   MIABTirB   SBtVS   PUBFOSE 


the 
enterprise 


last  year  passed  a  Dual  Compen- 

Under    its    provisions,   retired 

persOTmel   may   enter   the   Federal 

In  a  civilian  capcu:ity  without 

retirement  pay.    This  was  done  to 

Government  to  compete  with  pri- 

for  the  valuable  talents  of 

4fficeT8.    The  Influx  of  military  men 

civilian   Jobs   testifles   to   the 

the  Dual  C<mpensati(»i  Act  in  ae- 

g  its  purpose.     Of  course,  the  Fed- 

cannot  renege  on  the  re- 

Exmtracts  it  has  with  military  offi- 

<  the  question  is  whether  the  Gov- 

s  not  retiring  its  officers  too  soon. 

officers  still  have  several  years  of 

In  them,  as  the  McKee  case  dem- 


Fed  iral 
o 


aov(  mment 


wh  >Ie  matter  needs  looking  into. 


RepabBc  of  Rwanda 

EXJTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOtf.  JA|NES  ROOSEVELT 

9T  CALIPOUflA 

IN  THE  HOIf^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  RDOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  11] »  to  call  to  the  attentkm  of  this 
dlstlngril  hed  body  that  today  Is  the  third 
annlversi  ry  of  the  R^hiUIc  of  Rwanda. 

This  re  wbllc  has  expended  great  effort 
to  Instlti  te  technical  and  economic  re- 

> fortes.  Accordingly,  the  people  stand 
ready  to  profit  from  the  advantage  of 
having  a  government  which  has  been 
able  to  o  itch  a  clear^vlsl(xi  of  the  goals 
of  a  dem(  «ratlc  sodeCy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OP  MICH  JOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  comniunlcation  from  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Hoover  Rupert,  president  of 
the  Ann  Arbor- Washtenaw  Council  of 
Churches,  informing  me  that  the  Ann 
Arbor-WELshtenaw  Council  had  adopted 
the  thoughtful  and  reasonable  resolu- 
tion on  Vietnam  promulgated  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict containing  a  large  number  of  out- 
standing clerical  and  lay  Christian  lead- 
ers; these  men  and  women  invariably 
involve  themselves  in  the  vital  social  Is- 
sues of  the  day,  thereby  enriching  our 
communities  and,  I  am  sure,  adding  to 
their  own  Christian  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  resolution  supports  President 
J(rims<m's  quest  for  peace  In  Vietnam; 
It  supports  his  offer  to  add  enormous 
American  resources  to  help  develop  the 
Mekong  River  Valley.  I  am  proud  that 
the  Ann  Arbor-Washtenaw  Council 
adopted  this  resolution.  I  am  sure  the 
resolution  Is  supported  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  Members,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  place  it  in  full  at  this 
point: 
Ann  Akbor-Washthnaw  Council 

or  Churches, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Weston  E.  Vivian, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Vivian  :  At  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ann  Arbor- 
Washtenaw  CoimcU  of  Churches,  May  18, 
1965,  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by 
the  Board  o*  the  National  Ooandl  of 
Churches,  on  February  25,  1965,  was  unani- 
mously supported : 

Recognizing  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
all  peoples; 

Acknowledging  our  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  who  have  been  de- 
pending upon  onr  aid; 

Expressing  our  distress  at  the  continued 
violence,  war  and  loss  of  Ufe  of  all  the  peo- 
ples involved; 

Believing  that  mankind  must  learn  to  set- 
tle its  disputes  around  the  conference  table 
rather  than  on  the  battlefield; 
-  Welcoming  the  Initiative  taken  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  present  crisis  and  sharing  his  conviction 
that  "only  political  and  diplomatic  meth- 
ods of  negotiation  and  disciisslon  may  find 
a  peaceful  solution"  to  the  problem; 

Conscioiis  that  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties and  dilemmas  facing  ovu-  country  In 
negotiations  for  political  setUement,  but 
mindful  also  of  the  seriousness  of  prolonged 
military  conflict,  the  danger  of  escalation  of 
hostilities,  and  the  possibility  of  a  third 
world  war; 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Covmcil 
of  Churches  urges  the  U.S.  Government: 

To  engage  In  persistent  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  cease-fire  and  a  settlement  of  the  war 
which  will  attempt  to  achieve  the  independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  self-determination  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam; 

To  utilize  United  Nations  assistance  in 
achieving  a  solution  and  in  seeking  to  reduce 


the  area  of  conflict  by  effective  border  con- 
trol  and  internal  policing;  and 

To  give  bold  and  creative  leadership  to  a 
broad  international  development  program  for 
the  Mekong  region  and  to  continue  full- 
scale  U.S.  economic  and  technical  assistance 
where  necessary. 

The  general  board  pledges  support  and  co- 
operation  in  the  urgent  tasks  of  reconcllia- 
tlon  and  reconstruction  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  we  wish  to  give  our  support 
to  President  Johnson's  indication  of  our  Gov- 
ernmenfs  willingness  to  participate  in  dls- 
cusslon  without  preconditions. 

We  would  further  wholeheartedly  support 
President  Johnson's  offer  of  f  1  billion  to  be 
used  to  implement  a  large-scale  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Mekong  River  and  his  sug- 
gestion that  it  be  channeled  through  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  finally  urge  our  U.S.  Government  to 
honor  its  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security 
through  cooperative  efforts  to  which  we 
pledged  our  country  when  we  signed  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  We  caU  upon  our 
Government  to  use  the  mediating  services 
of  the  international  community  and  espe- 
cially the  services  of  the  United  Nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Mrs.  Rachzl  Andrbstn, 

Executive  Secretary. 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Hoovot  Rupert, 

President. 

CommcDtary  of  Joseph  F.  McCaffrey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLOBSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recent  discussion  concerning  the  role 
of  the  office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  prompted  the  distinguished 
journalist  Joseph  McCaffrey  to  comment 
on  this  matter, 

I  place  Mr.  McCaffrey's  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

•COMMENTAHT   OF  JOSEPH    P.    McCaFFBET 

The  critics  of  Capitol  Architect  J.  George 
Stewart  always  make  much  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stewart  la  not  an  architect. 

The  Washington  Poet  recites  this  litany: 
"J.  George  Stewart  is  not  an  architect."  So 
what. 

There  have  been  eight  men  who  have 
served  as  Architect  of  the  C^ltol.  Only 
three — three  of  these  eight  men — ^have  been 
architects. 

One  of  the  original  designers  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building  itself,  and  the  first  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  was  not  only  not  an  architect 
he  was  a  doctor  of  medicine — ^Dr.  William 
Thornton. 

Since  1865 — 100  years  ago — there  has  not 
been  a  mxm  who  has  served  as  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  who  has  been,  by  profession, 
an  architect. 

So  why  the  fuss  over  George  Stewart,  who 
is  not  an  architect? 

The  Job,  basicaDy,  is  that  of  property 
manager  for  the  UJ3.  Congress.  It  has  been 
so  regarded  and  so  treated  by  tlie  Members 
of  Congress.  There  Is  not  now,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  any  requirement  that  the 
man  who  holds  the  Job  be  an  architect. 
And,  as  I  said,  the  record  which  is  easily 
available  shows  that  no  architect  has  held 
the  position  0*  Architect  <rf  the  Capitol  in 
the  last  100  years. 


July  1.  ^965 
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What  Is  ARA't  Fascination  for 
Papermakins? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.1965 
Mr      BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
goeaker,  the  editor  of  a  magazine  cover- 
tag  the  paper  and  pulp  Industry  asks 
why  the  Federal  Government  is  so  fasci- 
nated with  getting  Into  the  paper  indus- 
try   He  does  so  with  good  reason.    Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Information,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  is 
using  taxpayers;  money  to  build  or  re- 
store, or  to  study  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing, 17  pulp  and  paper  mills.    Opei^ 
these  additional  facilities  would  be  dis- 
astrous in  the  highly  competitive  paper 
industry.    It  would  take  away  jobs  from 
workers  now  employed  in  existing  paper- 
mills,  creating  imemployment.       ■ 

The  question  is  a  good  one.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  fascination?  What 
Is  the  reason  for  this  onslaught  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed competition  with  the 
existing  pulp  and  paper  industry? 

I  Include  an  editorial  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Pulp  &  Paper  which  raises  this 
question: 

United  States  Is  Planning  or  Building  17 
Mills— V^HT  This  Fascination  for  Paper- 
making? 

We're  amazed  by  the  persistence  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  getting  involved  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  competition 
with  private  mUls  which  have  to  pay  their 
own  bUls  and  can't  dip  into  tax  money. 
It's  a  naive  Alice-in-Wonderland  approach 
in  some  respects,  but  underlying  it  aU  are 
practical  political  objectives. 

If  the  Government  financed  steel,  auto- 
mobile or  Chemical  factorlee,  what  a  howl 
would  go  up.  But  paper  is  fair  game  for  the 
business  geniiises  on  the  Potomac. 

By  our  latest  count.  Uncle  Sam  has,  or  is. 
using   your   money   to  build   or   restore   as 
many  as  17  pulp  and  paper  mills.    Some  are 
stm  in  the  "study"  stage.   Some  were  f aUures 
in  private  hands.    This  doesn't  count  a  scat- 
tering of  wood  chip  plants   (no  one  knows 
who   is   going  to  buy   the   chips   and  other 
forest  projects) .     This  is  costing  taxpayers 
nearly  $8  million,  and  this  Is  Just  a  drop 
In  the  bucket.    It  Includes  only  first,  minor 
costs  of  feasibility  studies  for  most  mills. 
Incidentally,    you    can   live   Just   as    dan- 
gerously as  editor  of  a  little  old  paper  in- 
dustry  magazine    as    scribbler    in   chief   of 
"Purple  Scandals."    Just  question  this  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise.     We  have 
been  warned  by  Government  proteges  to  ex- 
pect a  visit  from  a  barrister.    That  kind  of 
personal  attention  can  lead  to  damages  or 
even     incarceration     in     a    dungeon.       But 
seriously.   Is   Uncle  )Sam  really  doing  these 
promoters  a  favor?     The  industry  certainly 
-      will  expand  where  the  markets  Justify  ex- 

^^T?  Mrmit  building  an  ARA-flnanced  beet 
sugar  plant  on  the  PrestUe  River,  the  Maine 
Legislature  had  to  lower  the  river's  classifica- 
tion from  B-1  to  D.  which  means  about  any- 
thing goes.  The  same  Federal  Government 
which  demands  papermllla  purify  their 
streams,  insisted  on  it.  Senatw  Mirsm. 
"clean  streams"  champion  of  Congress,  urged 
laxity  for  this  project. 

And  why  are  engineeriiig  firms  which  never 
had   the   slightest   experience   In  pulp  and 


paper,  able  to  grab  off  Government  ^^^^^ 
jSTnew  mill  project.?  ARA  Is  fl^«>^ 
studies  for  millfl  to  Oregon.  Kentucky.  Mis- 
souri, west  Virginia.  Mtonesota.  etc  Thto  U 
tax  momey.  The  existing  paper  Industry 
should  have  access  to  this  Information. 

An  ARA  mlU  U  propoeed  to  the  Mton«eota 
"Canoe"  area  whew  no  private  firm  may 
touob  a  tree.  Doea  Mr.  Udall  know  about 
tills?  Actually,  the  area  already  has  been 
explored  and  it  was  decided  a  mlU  there 
oould  not  ccMopete  with  exlsttog  mills. 

Government  mill  financing  alms  at  cre- 
ating Job*.  Very  laudable.  But  other  mlU 
Jobs  and  markets  are  endangered.  ARA 
mills  also  "pirate"  workers  from  exlsttog 
mills.  In  the  end,  they  create  few  Jobs  at 
high  cost.  .        . 

A  Norfolk.  N.Y.,  mill,  twice  gone  bankrupt. 
If  reopwed  with  long-sought  ABA  loans.  It 
shut  down  last  January  when  previous  ABA 
and  State  loans  of  $1,200,000  ran  out.  A  lo- 
cal newspaper  reported  llabiUties  of  former 
ownM's  totaled  $2,449,370. 

Why  wasn't  the  first  ARA-backed  c«n- 
pany  mxxe  thoroughly  investigated?  Why 
did  it  fail  to  bring  the  plan*  iy>  to  standard? 
Why  did  an  ARA  man  say  "we^U  do  anything 
within  the  law  to  reopen  the  miU."  Another 
ARA  man  looking  toto  a  rag  paper  project  to 
the  heavily  forested  South  probably  gave  the 
answer:  "I'm  convtooed  it's  xmeconomlc,  but 
this  is  a  political  thtog." 

AI.BERT  W.  Wilson. 


Democracy  and  What  It  Means  to  Me 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CAUT<nNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  June  28. 1965 


Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
essay  contest  which  I  recently  sponsored 
for  junior  high  and  senior  high  school 
students  in  the  27th  Congressional 
District  of  California  produced  many 
outstanding  writings  on  the  subject 
"What  Democracy  Means  to  Me." 

In  the  junior  high  school  division,  the 
participating  schools  and  the  first-place 
winners  and  runners-up  were: 

Junipher:  Shelley  O-Kelley.  Mike  Wil- 
son. Nancy  Grafe.  Jana  Wells,  and  Ron- 
nie Santas.  . 
Richard  E.  Byrd:  Cindy  Sagara,  Lan- 
lynn  J.  Chemas,  Dlanne  Slac,  Jerry  Dun- 
lap,  and  Gregory  Walker. 

Hughes-Elizabeth  Lakes  Union  School : 
Dale  Beasley.  Thomas  Dwayne  Lewis. 
David  Breslin.  Joseph  Goss.  and  Ricky 

Eastslde:  MufTet  Schwartz.  Sherry 
Kostecky.  Dennis  Cassidy.  Vickie  Wind- 
sor, and  Deborah  O'Rear. 

James  Madison:  Kay  Hatamiya.  Rob- 
ert Kramarz,  Danny  Shartin,  Karen 
Leslie,  and  Ann  Morgan.  - 

Almondale :  Mary  Ann  Tillman,  Moma 
Kimberlin.  Paula  Kenck.  Allien  Mente- 
meier.  and  Wallace  Andrews. 

Gorman:  Dan  Levitt,  linda  Tracy, 
Melanie  Adams,  Robert  Tracy,  and  Rob- 
ert Morrison- 

Mount  Gleason:  Pam  Diamond,  Koa- 
dra  Barrett.  Wendy  Isbell.  Bob  Rosen- 
f  eld,  and  Louise  Anthony. 

Soledad  Aqua  Duke  Union:  Chris 
Wagstaff ,  Mike  Wynn,  and  Lupe  Dorada 


St.  Plnbar:  Susanna  Gedger,  Barbara 
Comdi.  Diane  Villeneuve,  Marda  Noa, 
azKl  Diane  Bilay.  __      ^  ,    ^ 

St.  Jane  Prances  de  Chantal:  Susan 
Neville,  Patrick  Aullcino,  Bill  Berteaux, 
and  Georgette  Dvoracek. 

Placerita:  Sue  Bryant. 

St  Patrick's:  Donna  Martin,  Christo- 
pher Morris.  Melissa  Jean  Malak,  Doris 
Campbell,  and  S\izanna  Coane. 

Winners  who  participated  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  were  David  H.  Gregg,  of 
the  Desert  View  Junior  Academy,  and 
David  Podsadeckl,  of  Our  I^dy  off 
Lourdes  School. 

As  an  indication  of  the  fine  work  which 
these  students  submitted,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  enter  into  the  Rbcord,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  the  thoughtful  es- 
say by  the  winner  of  the  junior  high 
school  division.  Miss  Shelley  O-Kelley.  of 
the  Junipher  School  in  Palmdale.  Calif.: 

DEMOCaACT   AND   WHAT   IT   MXAMS  TO   M« 

(By  Shelley  O'Kelley) 
When  I  see  our  coion  flying  against  the 
soft  blue  sky  and  see  children  playing  under 
it  that  is  democracy  to  me.    ChUdren  play- 
tog  freely,  singing  happily,  and  even  fighting 
aSow  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
make  their  own  choices.    Hearing  my  teach- 
ers speak  what  comes  to  mind  to  help  us 
learn,  to  add  something  to  our  Uvee.    Help- 
lug  a  Uttte  bird  back  toto  Its  nest,  taking  to 
stray   animals,   speaking  out  freely   for   or 
against  somethtog  shows  me  democracy  in 
action.    Writing  what  comes  to  mtod  and 
DUbllshlng  it  without  fear.    This  all  means 
democracy.    Even  hearing  a  Uttte  chUdCTy 
blends  with  America's  free  ideas.    Ufe  with- 
out  freedom   Isnt   worth    Uvtog.     Just   to 
exist  isn't  enough,  we  must  have  goals  ana 
a   chance    of    obtatotog    them.    Democracy 
elves  us  these  goals  and  also  gives  us  the 
chance.   Manktod  must  have  freedoms  almost 
as  much  as  the  necessities,  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.    Work,  eat.  and  sleep  Is  no  life.  Just 
an  existence.    In  the  United  SUtea,  a  dwaooc- 
racy,  people  have  freedom.    Freedom  to  do 
what  they  wish  as  long  as  it  doesn  t  infrtoge 
on  the  rights  of  others.  ,_„„„ 

We  get  up  to  the  morning  visually  feeling 
fine  because  the  night  before  we  "leP* ''^^" 
out  fear  of  betog  bombed  or  murdered,  we 
have  men  to  Vietnam  (as  an  example)  who 
are  fighting  to  see  to  It  that  their  country 
^n?  be  Attacked.  We  have  poUcemen 
patroUtog  the  streets  to  see  to  i*,**^*  ^* 
don't  get  murdered.  We  go  to  school  to  learn 
more  about  the  world.  They  dont  keep 
from  us  the  f adts  of  our  own  country.  They 
teach  us  to  think  and  make  up  our  o^ 
mtods.  We  leave  school  and  go  home,  we 
do  our  chores  and  homework,  we  eat  a  good 

™But  then  after  things  are  finished,  we  can 
watch  television's  entertainment  and  we  can 
read  books  to  improve  our  mtods.  We  go  to 
bed  without  fear.  On  Sundays  we  go  to 
church  The  church  of  our  choice.  We 
have  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  as- 
sembly, and  petition.  Our  Government  is  by. 
of  and  for  Uie  people.  Our  Constitution 
he'lDs  make  our  Government,  our  Union, 
more  perfect.  It  had  faults,  as  the  first  con- 
stitution  was  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
but  the  men  wrote  them  to  govern  the  P^Pje 
and  they  were  only  human.  They  ^or^ed, 
prayed,  and  got  guidance  to  build  tiie  Consti- 
tution we  now  use. 

Democracy  is  a  teacher  teaching  her  pupils 
the  things  jshe'd  Uke  them  to  know,  a 
narent  taking  her  child  to  <^?en  house  and  a 
ftmlly  going  to  watch  a  member  play  base- 
balL  Democracy  Is  a  woman  cleaning  hw 
house,  a  baseball  thrown  through  a  window, 
a  dream  of  owning  a  car  at  17.  and  raistog  a 
family  l»a  democracy  such  as  America.    By 
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we  do  have  a  family  in  thla  Union. 
be  more  peiteot  than  ever.    So  when 

tbne  to  think  about  it,  think  of  the 
we  have  over  most  people  we  have 
the  world. 
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Di .  Frciierick  A.  Cook  Centennial 
I  XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HOlf.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  TtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 
June 


Soiate 
Jacob 


Tuesday.  June  15.  1965 


McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  on 
;  3  last.  It  was  my  honor  to  join 
with  cur  colleague  in  the  House,  the 
Hononhle  John  Dow,  of  Sullivan 
Countsj.  and  the  two  Members  of  the 
frtan  my  State,  the  Honorable 
Javits  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 


In  extending  greetings  and  congratiila- 
tlons  b  >  the  people  of  the  town  of  Dela- 
ware a  3d  the  communities  of  Callicoon 
and  Hortonvllle  in  Sullivan  County  on 
the  oa  asion  of  their  celebration  of  Dr 
Preder  ck  A.  Codk  Centennial  Day. 

The  ( ontrlbutions  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can exi  lorer  who  was  a  pathfinder  to  the 
f  arthes ;  reaches  of  the  North  and  South 
polar  r  igions  have  been  detailed  in  pre- 
vious lonarks  before  this  House,  Mr. 
S^)eake  ",  both  by  myself  and  by  Mr.  Dow. 
I  feel  1  Is  significant,  however,  that  the 
centem  ry  ceremony  prompted  not  only 
my  dist  ngulshed  colleagues  to  send  mes- 
sages. I  ut  also  rec(^niized  authorities  in 
the  scU  Dtific  and  geographic  communi- 
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If  Dr.  Coc*  has  been  dealt  with  unfairly 
by  history,  thougpl.  his  polar  exploits  seem 
closer  to  a  fair-minded  and  sympathetic  re- 
^l8^ — ^  not  Indeed  some  measure  of  vindica- 
tion—than at  any  time  since  his  death  in 
1940. 

Recent  Navy  discovery  of  massive  drifting 
Ice  Islands  is  cited  by  some  Arctic  experts  as 
tending  to  substantiate  Dr.  Cook's  sightings 
of  solid  land  near  the  North  Pole.  The  New 
York  Times  only  last  month  reported  that  the 
president  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety "is  among  those  who  have  recently  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  Cook's  claims  regard- 
ing his  polar  Joiimey  should  be  reexamined  " 

Ironically,  Dr.  Cook  won  more  tributes  and 
support  from  the  scientific  bodies  in  Europe 
than  from  those  in  his  own  country.  What- 
ever the  flnal  verdict  of  time  on  his  North 
Pole  expedition,  his  unassailable  contrlbu- 
Uons  in  extending  the  frontiers  of  both  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  deserve  a  fairer 
recognition  than  they  have  had  in  standard 
reference  works  which  ignore  him.  Pot  de- 
spite the  shadows  that  crossed  his  reputation 
he  belonged  to  that  hardy  company  of  ex- 
plorers who  dared  the  dead  world  of  ioe  in  an 
era  when  such  feats  of  conquest  were  as 
heroic  in  their  own  way  as  those  a  half 
century  later  in  outer  space. 


July  i,  1965 


as  Mr.  Dow   pointed  out  last 
the  eminent  science  editor  of  the 


New  Y(  rk  Times.  Mr.  Walter  Sullivan. 
reporte(  on  May  8  that  the  current  presi- 
dent o'  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  Mr.  Walter  Wood,  beUeves  that 
the  cas5  for  Dr.  Cook  "is  strong  and 
ahould  »  reviewed"  by  authorities  in 
light  of  the  past  57  years  since  vhis  his- 
toric joi  imey  to  the  North  Pole.  ( 

I  am  among  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
hold  th(  beUef  that  a  great  American 
has  gon  j  largely  unbailed  and  unrecog- 
nized Ij  his  contributions  to  science, 
exploral  on,  and  geography,  and  should 
In  the  1  ear  future  be  accorded  official 
recognit  on  for  his  work.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
enter  the  foUowlng  editorial  which  ap- 
peared 1  a  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  on 
the  centenary  date,  June  10, 1965  : 
Aacnc  Pioneer 

being  paid  Dr.  Frederick  A. 

<  onnectlon  with  the  centennial  an- 

of  his    birth   today   seem   fitting 

of    a    physician-explorer    whose 

lente  have  been  all  too  obscured 

tlie  bitterest  personal  disputes  of 
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•a  claim  that  he  was  the  first  man 

IpeNorth  Pole  in  1908,  a  year  before 

~    Peary,   was  discoimted  by 

to  evaluate  the  rival  claims. 

Frederick  A.  Cook  Society,  founded 

o  Qclal  recognition  for  his  contrlbu- 

I  clence  and  geography,  recalls  that 

-   later  years   of  his   life  in   the 

"his  w<Hk  was  to  be  questioned. 

challenged,     his     character 
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Danger  Signals  in  Africa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  con- 
centrating our  concern  and  energies  on 
the  frustrating  and  bloody  struggle  in 
southeast  Asia  there  Is  the  danger  that 
we  will  be  diverted  from  an  equally  im- 
portant struggle,  the  relentless  cam- 
paigns of  Peiping  and  Moscow  to  win 
major  footholds  on  the  vulnerable  con- 
tinent of  Africa. 

The  free  world's  stake  in  the  future  of 
Africa — a  stable,  prosperous  Africa  ruled 
by  free  peoples — is  incalculable. 

Two  newspaper  articles  are  important 
in  this  regard,  and  the  contrast  of  what 
|hey  have  to  report  of  situaUons  on  op- 
posite coasts  of  that  continent  bears  our 
closest  consideration. 

Lynn  Helnserling  of  the  AP.  in  a  story 
published  by  the  Standard-Times  of  New 
Bedford.  Mass..  details  the  rapid  transi- 
tion of  once  peaceful  Dar  es  Salaam. 
In  the  short  span  of  time  since  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  federation  of  Zanzibar 
and  Tanganyika,  the  harbor  of  Dar  es 
Salaam  has  become  a  terminal  for  in- 
coming Communist  arms,  agents,  and 
propaganda.  The  sisal -producing  sur- 
rounding area  now  has  become  more  im- 
portant as  a  training  camp  and  staging 
ground  for  Red-supplied  and  Inspired 
infiltrators,  terriorists,  and  rebels,  who 
are  exported  throughout  east  Africa. 

The  second  article  concerns  Portu- 
guese Guinea,  where  Insurgent  forces— 
which  is  a  phrase  that  flatters  roving 
bands  which  have  never  aspired  to  any 
higher  cause  than  ruthless  terrorism 
and  the  gangster-like  intimidation  of  re- 
mote villagers — have  been  quelled  by  the 
determined  policies  of  the  government 
with  the  widespread  aid  of  the  villagers 
and  native  militia. 


This  latter  article  was  written  by 
George  MartelU  and  appeared  In  the 
Dally  Telegraph.  ^ 

The  situation  In  Africa  today  Is  critl. 
cal,  despite  the  encouraging  report  from 
Portuguese  Guinea,  and  I  ccanmend  both 
of  these  articles  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 
[Prom  the  Standard-Times,  June  13,  igg^i 
Red  Danger  Signals  in  Tanzania:    "Havb, 
OF  Peace"  Now  Hotbed  or  Revolt 
(By  L3mn  Helnzerllng) 
Dak  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  June  12  —Prime 
Minister  Chou  En-lal  of  China,  speading  hl» 
message  of  revolutioh  in  Africa  on  a  state 
visit  to  Tanzania,  found  no  need  to  offer 
guns   and   ammunition.     They  are   already 
here  and  still  coming.    Dar  es  Salaam  meanj 
Haven  of  Peace."  but  In  the  past  year  it 
has  become  the  arsenal  of  African  nation- 
alism. 

Here  are  gathered  the  leaders  of  the  "lib- 
eratlon  movements"  whose  aim  Is  to  brine 
down  thtf  remaining  white  governments  in 
Africa— those  In  Moaamblque.  Angola. 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  Ohou's  menage 
that  the  climate  was  favorable  for  revolu- 
tion in  Africa  was  addressed  as  much  to 
them  as  to  the  Tanzania  leaders  who  sur- 
rounded him. 

But  the  climate  has  Changed  a  little  since 
Chou  made  a  sUnllar  pronouncement  In 
Mogadishu.  Somali  Republic,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Neighboring  Kenya  hat 
seen  Communist  agents  at  work,  buying  of- 
flclals,  smuggling  arms  and  Infiltrating  pre- 
sumably  democratic  Institutions. 

President  Jomo  Kenyatta  of  Kenya,  the 
most  stable  and  respected  statesman  In  eaat 
Africa,  does  not  consider  Kenya  ripe  for  rev- 
olution. His  position  permitted  the  issuance 
of  a  statement  by  his  government  throwing 
back  Chou '8  revolutionary  gospel. 

U.S.    RELATIONS     BlTiTER 

Kenyatta 's  action  and  Tanzania  President 
Julius  N.  Nyerere's  firm  stand  for  nonaline- 
ment  probably  say  more  about  the  success  of 
Chou's  mission  than  all  the  words  uttered 
diu-ing  the  visit. 

Tanzania-United  States  relations  have 
been  improving  In  recent  weeks  and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  feel  that  Chou's  visit  has  re- 
versed the  trend.  But  the  visit  was  of  prime 
Importance  because  It  put  the  spotlight  on 
the  artruggle  between  black  and  white  In 
Africa  which  now  Is  taking  form  here.  Com- 
munism is  supplying  the  guns. 

Ships  caU  regularly  at  the  picture-book 
harbor,  studded  ,wlth  handsome  yachts  and 
grimy  dhows,  to  unload  Chinese  and  Russian 
weapons.  They  have  b^n  coming  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  one  a  month.  Portu- 
guese officials  say  two  a  month. 

Soviet  planes  fly  In  with  more  arms  and 
ammunltl^. 

A  dozen  or  more  organizations  of  "freedom 
fighters"  headquarters  here.  Issuing  regular 
and  violent  threats  against  "colonialists"  and 
"imperialists."  There  are  strictly  restricted 
training  camps  in  the  Tanzania  countryside. 

It  Is  no  diplomatic  accident  that  Red  China 
has  its  largest  east  African  Embassy  In  Dar  es 
Salaam.  There  are  believed  to  be  nearly  300 
Chinese  diplomats,  technicians,  military  ad- 
visers and  espionage  experts  In  Tanzania. 

The  capital  formerly  devoted  to  slsal  grow- 
ing and  the  humlmlty  now  Is  aUve  with  In- 
trigue. A  dozen  Chinese  and  other  Commu- 
nist newsmen  have  been  attracted  here. 

TRAVEL    LIMITED 

Diplomatic  travel  U  limited  to  the  city 
limits,  unless  express  government  permission 
is  granted.  A  nximber  of  areas  In  the  coun- 
try have  been  designated  as  restricted— pre- 
sumably for  the  storage  of  arms  and  the 
training  of  the  liberation  forces. 

Klgoma,  a  railhead  and  formerly  a  resort 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Is  one 
of  the  restricted  points.    Five  months  ago, 
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100  tons  of  Conunvmlst  arms  were  seized  by 
Burundi  authorities  when  they  arrived  at 
the  Burundi  border  from  Klgoma  In  private 
trucks.  They  Inclvided  antiaircraft  guns, 
mortars  and  machlneguns  destined  for  the 
Congolese  rebels  whom  the  Chinese  support. 

Only  last  month,  75  tons  of  Chinese  weap- 
ons were  Impounded  briefly  by  Kenya  police. 
TUey  were  being  transported  In  private 
trucks  from  Tanzania  to  Uganda,  another 
Congolese  neighbor.  Included  in  this  supple- 
ment were  antiaircraft  guns,  mortars,  rock- 
et launchers,  landmines,  and  machlneguns 
with  ammunition. 

Tough  old  Kenyatta  described  the  violation 
of  Kenya's  territory  as  "criminal  folly."  He 
flnaUy  released  the  weapon&to  Uganda  after 
Prime  Minister  Milton  Obpte  of  Uganda  flew 
to  Nairobi  for  urgent  talks. 

The  arrival  of  the  weapons  has  strained 
Tanzania's  storage  capacity.  At  one  time 
crates  were  piled  on  the  playing  fleld  of  Na- 
tional Stadium.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
call  off  basketball  at  the  stadium  gymnasiiun 
because  the  court  was  filled  with  ammuni- 
tion boxes  and  crates. 

The  campaign  against  white-ruled  Africa 
actually  started  In  1961,  across  the  con- 
tinent In  Angola.  Bands  of  guerrUlaa  di- 
rected by  the  Angolan  rebel  leader,  Holden 
Roberto,  crossed  Into  Angola  from  the  Congo 
and  killed  hundreds  of  whites  and  thousands 
of  Africans  In  a  fearful  massacre.  Portu- 
guese troops  soon  were  streaming  to  Angola 
and  that  rebellion  now  has  been  stifled. 

"PATOFP"  INVASION 

Last  September,  the  flght  against  another 
Portuguese  territory,  Mozambique,  started. 
Guerrilla  forces  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Eduardo  C.  Mondlane,  head  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Liberation  Front  crossed  Into  Mozam- 
bique from  Tanzania. 

This  is  the  payoff.  The  road  from  Mozam- 
bique leads  to  Salisbury,  Pretoria,  and  Cape 
Town.  The  Organization  of  African  Unity 
has  committed  Itself  to  the  battle. 

Dr.  Mondlane,  an  urban  and  articulate 
man,  has  studied  In  South  Africa,  Portugal, 
and  the  United  States.  He  directs  the  cam- 
paign from  a  neat  office  In  downtown  Dar 
es  Salaam,  next  to  a  sUnunlng  salon. 

The  Mozambique  Liberation  Front  has  an- 
other office  on  the  outskirts  of  Dar  es  Salaam, 
a  little  less  neat.  There  the  pictures  on  the 
wall  of  the  waiting  room  include  Mao  Tze- 
tung,  Fidel  Castro,  and  Lenin. 

Dr.  Mondlane.  In  an  Interview,  said  that 

"since   September  his  freedom  fighters  had. 

killed  or  wounded  700  Portuguese  soldiers  In 

,     Mozambique.     His  own  losses  were  15  dead 

'    and    20    wounded,    he    said,    In    operations 

throughout  northern   Mozambique  and  far 

south  In  Zambezi  Province. 

"We  are  training  people  right  in  Mozam- 
bique." he  said.  "The  Portuguese  have  the 
army,  but  we  control  the  people.  It's  7  mil- 
lion people  against  100,000  whites. 

PORTCGUESE   MOVES 

"The  only  thing  that  could  save  Portugal 
would  be  If  the  United  States  decided  to 
send  another  crazy  contingent  to  Mozam- 
bique. We  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  it 
happen,  but  we  would  go  on  and  win." 

If  there  is  an  air  of  unreality  about  the 
boasts  and  claims  of  the  liberation  move- 
ments in  Dar  es  Salaam,  it  Is  dispelled  by 
the  arms  fiowing  into  Tanzania.  The  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity,  the  Bed  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Russians  are  deadly  serious. 

The  opposition  they  face  also  is  deadly 
serious.  Portugal  has  moved  an  estimated 
50,000  troops  Into  Mozambique.  There  Is 
similar  strength  In  Angola. 

Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  of  Rhodesia 
and  the  even  more  extreme  elements  backing 
him  have  vowed  they  will  not  submit  to 
African  rule  In  Rhodesia. 


Backing  up  this  defiance  of  the  African 
nationalists  in  South  Africa  la  Prime  Min- 
ister HendrUc  F.  ▼erwoerd.  imi^acahly  op- 
posed to  any  oonceeslon  to  black  n&ttonaUsm. 
The  South  African  defense  minister,  James 
Fouche,  has  said  that  South  Africa  can  put 
a  fully  equipped  army  of  250,000  men  in  the 
field. 

By  force  of  clrciimstance.  President  Ny- 
erere,  ihe  slender,  mild-mannered  leader  of 
Tanzania,  has  moved  into  a  leading  position 
In  the  crusade  against  white  rule.  His  capi- 
tal was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  liberation 
committee.  His  foreign  minister.  Oscar 
Kambona,  Is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
His  police  and  troops  must  guard  the  arsenal. 

MERGER    NOT    SMOOTH 

The  incorporation  of  Zanzibar  and  Tan- 
ganyika into  the  United  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania has  not  gone  smoothly.  A  revolution- 
ary council  ruled  Zanzibar  for  many  months 
follovring  the  revolution  of  January  1964. 
Almost  everything  on  the  clove  Island  has 
been  nationalized. 

To  effect  the  union,  Nyerere  took  some  of 
the  extreme  leftwlng  elements  In  Zanzibar 
Into  his  Cabinet.  There  have  been  frequent 
rumors  ot  plotting  to  xmseat  him.  But 
those  close  to  the  situation  here  say  he  Is 
firmly  in  charge. 

Portugal's  Wat  With  Guinea  Rebels 

(By  George  Martelll) 
The  claim  recently  made  In  London  by 
their  leader,  AmUcar  Cabral.  that  the  rebels 
control  and  administer  40  percent  of  the 
territory  of  Portuguese  Guinea  Is  nonsense. 
Mr.  Cabral.  who  Uvee  In  Conakry.  200  miles 
away  from  his  nearest  front-line  fighters,  is 
either  badly  misinformed  or  U  trying  to 
keep  his  suj^rarters'  courage  up. 

My  own  estimate  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard  on  a  recent  visit,  both  from  the  au- 
thorities In  Bissau  and  In  the  ooiirse  of  im.- 
restricted  travel  throughout  the  country,  is 
that  80  p>ercent  of  It  Is  completely  peaceful. 
Of  the  rest,  10  percent  Is  liable  to  the 
occasional  raid — Invariably  repulsed — and 
the  other  10  percent  Is  Infested  by  dispersed 
bands  each  composed  of  anything  up  to  150 
terrorists,  totalling  In  all  several  thousands. 
These  are  the  hard  core  of  insurrection 
and  their  hideouts  are  mainly  In  the  more 
Inaccessible  Jungle  between  Bissau  and  the 
Senegalese  frontier;  In  the  marshlanda  be- 
tween Fulacunda  and  Buba  to  the  east  of 
Bissau;  and  on  the  Island  ot  Como.  50  mUes 
south  of  it. 

The  last  two  are  rlce-produclng  areas. 
Intersected  with  waterways,  and  afford  both 
ample  supplies  of  food  and  protection  from 
pursuit.  The  terrorists  may  be  said  to  con- 
trol them  only  In  the  sense  that  gangstors 
control  certain  parts  of  London,  that  Is  by 
intimidating  peaceful  citizens  and  extorting 
money  or  goods  from  them. 


ELUSIVE  GANGS 

They  live  off  the  land,  are  extremely  elusive, 
and  do  little  harm  except  to  the  unf ortrmate 
people  who  live  In  the  vicinity  or  whom  they 
have  carried  off  frcnn  other  districts  to  work 
for  them.  The  number  of  the  latter  can 
only  be  guessed  but  could  be  as  high  as 
20.000. 

But  the  niunbers  escaping  from  such  en- 
forced outlawry  are  Increasing  steadily,  and 
ithey  are  being  resettled  in  new  villages 
which  are  being  built  with  the  help  of  the 
Army.  More  are  returning  from  across  the 
frontiers,  where  they  took  refuge  when  the 
terrorists  made  their  first  attack  In  1968. 

Astonishing  aa  It  aeema  after  their  expe- 
rience In  Angola,  the  rebellion  took  the  Por- 
tuguese by  surprise.  They  had  only  two 
companies  of  aoldleni  In  the  whole  province, 
one  of  them  native,  and  there  were  only 
1.000  European  residents. 


The  rebel  leaders,  many  of  them  trained 
abrocMt  In  guerilla  warfare,  came  aeroaa  the 
southern  frontier,  ^rtileh  could  not  be  '^ 
watched  with  ao  small  a  force,  and  aet  to  - 
work  quietly  Indoctrinating  the  Balanta 
tribesmen  In  central  Guinea.  They  had  am- 
ple supplies  of  anna  and,  when  they  atruck, 
met  with  little  opposition  and  were  able 
eaaUy  to  overrun  a  large  part  ot  the  province. 

Villages  were  cwdered  to  Join  the  move- 
ment and  acknowledge  the  rebel  govern- 
ment: If  they  refused,  or  hesitated,  their 
hovises  were  burned  and  their  goods  stolen. 
There  was,  however,  very  little  killing. 

Probably  about  a  fifth  of  the  population 
of  500,000  were  driven  by  fear  to  foUow  the 
rebels,  hide  from  them  In  the  Jungle,  or  take 
refuge  across  the  frontier. 

This  was  the  highly  critical  situation 
when  early  In  1964  the  Portuguese  started 
to  bring  In  reinforcements.  Their  dlq>lay 
of  overwhelming  force — ^whlch  in  the  event 
It  has  not  been  necessary  to  use — was  In- 
tended not  only  to  dishearten  the  rebela 
but  also  to  demonstrate  their  determination 
to  protect  the  population  and  thus  encour- 
age It  In  self-defense. 

LOCAL    DEFENSE 

Under  the  leadership  of  General  Schultz, 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Angola,  and  who  was  appointed  , 
Governor  and  ooimnander  In  chief  of  Guinea 
a  year  ago,  this  poUcy  has  paid  off.  With 
very  little  serious  fighting,  law  and  order 
have  been  restored  over  nearly  all  the  ter- 
ritory and  In  the  rest  the  lawbreakers  are 
kept  on  the  run. 

casualties  have  been  Insignificant  and  mil- 
itary operattoDS  oonsist  chiefly  of  constant 
patroUlng  by  small  detachments,  larger  units 
being  used  only  when  there  la  good  hope  of 
flnrting  the  enemy. 

To  Insure  aecxirtty,  however.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  (organize  the  most  thorough- 
going system  of  local  defense  that  has  prob- 
ably ever  been  seen  In  an  African  country. 
Every  ImpcHtant  center  is  now  garrisoned 
with  white  troops,  supported  by  native 
mllltla.  and  every  village  Is  defended  by 
native  volunteers  who  can  sometlmee  be  seen 
working  In  the  fields  with  their  rifles  lying 
handy. 

Villages  are  fortified  on  all  sides,  usually 
by  one  or  more  outer  lines  of  barbedwlre 
fencing,  and  an  jnnmr  une  oC  timber  and 
earth  stockades,  or  trenches.  Inleaspeiaed 
with  alltted  blodihousea  and  imderground 
antlmortar  sheltos.  They  are  all  In  wire- 
less communication  with  the  nearest  military 
post  and  In  the  event  of  attack  can  be  rapid- 
ly reinforced. 

hit-and-run  RAms 
Fortification  of  the  vlUages  combined  wlftx 
the  enrollment  as  hcwne  guards  of  the  able- 
bodied  men — ^whlch  started  18  months  ago 
when  the  natives  asked  for  arms  to  defend 
themselves — has  proved  a  more  effective  de- 
terrent to  terrorism  than  the  deployment  of 
troops  on  a  large  scale. 

Rebel  attacks  are  Increasingly  rare  and  In- 
effective. The  terrcHlsts  seldom  approach 
to  within  200  yards  and  after  biasing  away 
tUl  their  anununltlon  Is  exhausted  withdraw 
Into  the  Jungle  ot  across  the  frontier. 

In  the  course  of  visiting  dozens  of  vlUagee. 
some  with  a  European  garrison  and  some 
without.  I  was  struck  by  thevsbvlous  happi- 
ness of  the  natives  In  finding  peace  and  se- 
curity again. 

The  deepest  Impression  made  on  me  by  my 
visit  was  that,  great  as  have  been  the  suffer- 
ings caused  by  the  rebeUlon.  the  aoceptazuse 
of  the  challenge  It  presented  and  the  meas- 
ures suooessf  iil&r  taken  to  counter  it.  which 
have  been  psychological  as  much  as  mlUtary. 
have  iKought  much  lasting  good  to  the  prov- 
Ince. 
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MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Speaker,    it 

»  me  that  in  his  recent  com- 

address  at  Syracuse  Univer- 

President  Humphrey  was  di- 

his   remarks   not  only    to   the 

Jog  class  before  which  he  ap- 

but  indeed  to  all  Americans. 

Vice   President's    address    Is    a 

treatise  on  the  role  of  the 

:  its  powers,  its  re^wnsibilities. 

Ions.    It  is  an  eloquent  expres- 

the  keen  int^ect  and  long  ex- 

!  of  the  Vice  President  and  per- 

better  to  understand  and  appre- 

country's   unique   legislative 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention 

of  the  House  and  to  all 

Under  leave  to  extend  my 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Vice 

.'s  address  at  this  point  in  the 
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university  teacher,  I  am  aware 
p  itfalls  of  commencement  speeches, 
to  follow  the  formula :  The  world 
1.  the  older  generation  has  failed, 
the  graduating  class  to  put  things 
■*■    platitudes    rarely   change   attl- 
baneful  criticism  and  vapid  ex- 
are  (Aeap  substitutes  lor  hard 
^d  analysis, 
to  take  my  stand  on  the  propoel- 
the    American    people,    working 
lemocratic  Institutions,  have  met, 
ng,  and  will  continue  to  meet  the 
]  iroblems  of  our  age. 
BtUl   have  a   long   way   to   go — In 
human  equality.  In  securing  inter- 
and  domestic   tranquility.   In  ez- 
"""  benefits  of  our  technical  genius 
IS  In  the  American  Republic  and 
n  knklnd — let  us  glory  In   the   im- 


t  genda. 
jlory  In  the  fact  that  we  stlU  pee- 
wit and  the  wisdom  to  continue 
ir  American  democratic  system  re- 
o  the  terribly  complex  problems  of 
'.ent  age. 

to  discuss   with   this   graduating 
mportance  of  one  of  the  great  con- 
instruments  at  the  disposal  of 
~  people  In  the  business  of  mak- 
j  wcM-k.    I  refer  to  the  Institu- 
U^.  Congress. 

have  to  say,  I  think,  needs  saying 
too  many  of  oUr  citizens  take  an 
or  even  a  hostile,  view  toward 
branch, 
not  to  underestimate  the  need  for 
able  Presidential   leadership  or 
1  nd  humane  ^dlclal  decisions.    It 
to  reaffirm  the  vital  role  of  Con- 
constitutional  syst«n. 

can  deal  directly  with  either 

or  a  8upr«ne  Court.    But  any 

communicate  with  his  elected 

in  Wa8hlngt<Hi. 

of  Congress  provide  a  direct 

the  National  Government  »n/l 

106  million  persons  who  comprise 


I  turbi  lent 


Amer  can 
demo  Tacy 


al 
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aid 


cur 


persons 


1  his  connection  is  vital  in  keeping 

'nal  Government  responsive  to  the 

opinion^  of  the  American  i>eople. 


I  have  found  congressional  service  to  be  a 
r^narkable  form  of  higher  education.  My 
teachers  have  been  Presidents  and  depart- 
ment heads,  constituents  and  the  press,  and, 
above  all,  a  group  of  wise  and  distinguished 
colleagues  in  both  Houses. 

I  cannot  In  a  few  minutes  convey  to  you 
all  that  I  have  learned  from  these  teachers. 
But  perhaps  I  can  suggest  some  lessons  in 
democratic  theory  and  practice  which  I  have 
gained  from  my  collegia!  experiences  in 
Congress. 

The  first  lesson  has  to  do  with  the  creative 
and  constructive  dimension  of  the  process  of 
compromise. 

There  are  100  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
435  Members  of  the  House.  They  come  from 
States  and  districts  as  diverse  as  Nevada  and 
New  York,  Alaska  and  Alabama.  No  two 
States  or  regions  of  the  United  States  have 
Identical  Interests  or  prejudices. 

One  of  the  Jobs  of  Congress  is  to  reconcile 
iBuch  differences  through  the  process  of  com- 
/promlse  and  accommodation. 

What  sometimes  seems  to  the  imtutored 
eye  to  be  legislative  obstructionisms  are 
often  no  more  than  the  honest  expressions 
of  dedicated  representatives — trying  to  make 
cleai*  the  attitudes  and  Interests  of  their 
States  and  regions. 

As  Sir  Richard  Grenfell  once  observed: 
"Mankind  is  slowly  learning  that  because 
two  men  differ  neither  need  l>e  wicked." 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic 

at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 

the  leaders  of  this  Nation  have  maintained 
an  unwavering  commitment  to  moderation. 
If  our  Pounding  Fathers  had  not  understood 
the  need  to  overcome  extremes  In  drafting 
our  Constitution,  this  noble  experiment  In 
the  are  of  self-government  would  have  surely 
foundered  on  the  rocks  of  dissension  and 
discord. 

As  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  the  heart  of  congresslcmal 
activity  are  skiUs  of  negotiation— of  honest 
bargaining  among  equals.  My  willingness  to 
compromise — and  I  liave  done  so  more  times 
than  I  can  count — Is  the  respect  I  pay  to  the 
dignity  of  those  with  whran  I  disagree. 

Through  reasonable  discussion,  through 
taking  into  accoxmt  the  views  of  many.  Con- 
gress amends  and  refines  legislative  propos- 
als BO  that  once  a  law  is  passed  It  reflects  the 
collective  judgment  of  a  diverse  people. 

Smrely  this  Is  a  remarlcable  service.  Surely, 
the  habits  of  accommodation  and  comjjro- 
mlse  are  of  universal  consequence.  These 
are  the  skills  and  attitudes  so  desperately 
needed  on  the  larger  stage  of  world  oonfilct. 
World  order  and  the  rule  of  law  will  be  se- 
cure on  this  earth  only  when  men  have 
learned  to  cope  with  the  continuing  con- 
flicts of  peoples  and  nations  through  peace- 
ful processes  of  legislative  bargalilng. 

A  second  lesson  I  have  learned  ''from  my 
congressional  teachers  is  the  Importance  of 
the  congressional  role  of  responsible  sur- 
veillance. There  are  roughly  70  separate 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Some  are  small;  some  are 
large.  All  are  engaged  In  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  Interests  of  efficiency,  economy,  and 
responsiveness,  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies need  a  contlniUng  critical  review  by  the 
conmilttees  and  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
genius  of  oiu:  Pounding  Fathers  is  nowhere 
more  in  evidence  than  In  those  sections  of 
the  Constitution  which  provide  for  checks 
and  balances. 

Through  its  review  of  the  executive  budget, 
in  the  apprc^riatlons  process,  through  com- 
mittee investlgatlcHis,  through  advice  and 
ccmsent  on  I4>p<^ntment8  and  treaties,  and 
tlirough  informal  diacusslon.  Congress  seeks 
to  improve  and  to  support  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

nils  exercise  in  freedom  protects  and  es- 
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tends  freedom.  If  leglalatlve  voices  are  oc- 
caslonally  strident,  citizens  should  take  stock 
of  what  their  world  would  be  like  If  no  legis- 
latlve  voices  were  heard  at  all. 

We  know  what  happens  in  coimtries  with, 
out  independent  and  constructively  analytl' 
cal  legislatures. 

Mankind  invented  a  word  for  such  systema 
centuries  ago.     The  word  is  "tyranny." 

But  there  is  a  final  lesson  I  have  learned 
from  my  congressional  teachers:  the  creative 
Joy  of  politics.  Each  Congress  is  devoted 
in  substantial  measiu-e  to  the  development 
of  new  public  policies  designed  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  the  national  secxirlty 
of  this  Nation.  Congress  Is  not  a  battlefield 
for  blind  armies  that  clash  by  night.  It  U 
a  place  where  nattcmal  objectives  are 
sought — ^where  Presidential  programs  are  re- 
viewed — where  great  societies  are  endlessly 
debated  and  implemented. 

If,  as  Emerson  once  wrote.  Congress  is  a 
"standing  insurrection."  it  U  a  standing  in. 
surrectlon  against  the  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind:  war,  poverty.  Ignorance,  injustice, 
sickness,  environmental  ugliness,  economic 
and  personal  Inseciurlty. 

Few  careers  open  such  remarkable  oppor. 
tiuiities  for  translating  dreams  into  reality, 
A  new  bill,  a  creative  amendment,  a  wise  ap- 
propriation, may  mean  the  difference  between 
health  and  siclmess,  jobs  and  idleness,  peace 
and  war  for  millions  of  human  beings. 

Stemming  from  ancient  parliamentary 
origins,  the  main  job  of  Congress  Is  to  redress 
grievances,  to  right  wrongs,  to  make  freedcon 
and  JTistlce  living  realities  for  all.  What 
higher  calling  exists?  This  is  the  essence 
of  iMlItlcs:  to  translate  the  concerns  and  the 
creative  responses  of  a  vast  citizenry  Into 
effective  and  himiane  laws. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  personal  note. 
For  almost  20  years.  Congress  has  been  my 
home.  As  Vice  President,  my  relationships 
with  my  former  colleagues  are  inevitably 
more  formal  and  more  intermittent  than  in 
past  years.  Yet  I  can  say  tmashamedly  that 
I  cherish  them  dearly.  I  have  seen  their 
weakness  as  they  liave  seen  mine. 

I  have  on  occasion  been  restive  of  delays 
and  procedural  anachronisms — and  so  have 
they.  But  I  have  seen  in  tlie  Halls  of  Con- 
gress more  idealism,  more  humaneness  and 
ccxnpasslon,  more  empathy,  more  imder- 
standing.  more  profiles  of  courage  than  in 
any  other  Institution  I  have  ever  known. 
Like  many  of  you  today.  I  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  praise  and  to  thank  my  teachers. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  brief  words  of  trib- 
ute to  ttie  institution  of  freedom  known  as 
the  U.S.  Congress  may  stay  with  you.  As 
long  as  Congress  ccmtinues  to  function  as  a 
responsible  and  viable  element  in  our  con- 
sUtutional  system,  the  promise  of  American 
democracy  will  fcarever  endiu-e — the  torch  of 
freedom  will  forever  light  the  path  of  the 
futiu^. 

Each  of  you,  however,  must  also  assume  a 
personal  reeponsibUity  for  preserving  freedom 
in  these  perilous  times.  And  the  nature  of 
this  responsibility  is  best  mustrated  by  John 
Adams'  notion  of  the  spirit  of  public  happi- 
ness. 

It  was  this  spirit,  said  Adams,  that  pos- 
sessed the  American  colonists  and  won  the 
revolution  even  befcMie  it  was  fought — a  spirit 
which  is  reflected  in  delight  in  participation 
in  public  discussion  and  public  action.  It  is 
a  sense  of  joy  In  citizenship,  in  self-govern- 
ment, in  self-control,  In  self-discipline,  and 
in  dedication. 

An  Important  part  of  the  mlaflion  of  this 
great  university  lias  been  to  Instill  in  each 
of  you  tills  spirit  of  public  happiness.  And 
It  wUl  be  tills  dedication  to  public  service- 
found  in  tlie  hearts  of  Americans  alive  today 
and  of  generations  yet  unlx>m — ^that  will  In- 
eure  the  ultimate  victory  of  freemen  in  their 
■tniggie  against  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
oppression. 
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Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
day is  the  official  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  was  189  years  ago 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  decided  that 
only  a  free  and  Independent  America 
could  preserve  the  ideals  which  so  many 
of  them  had  sought  when  leaving  other 
shores  for  our  country. 

A  constituent,  neighbor,  and  friend, 
Rubin  Morris  Hanan,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  has  written  a  letter  to  his  grandson 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  expresses  his 
love  of  freedom  and  his  service  to  his 
adopted  country  and  to  God  in  a  most 
Interesting  and  inspirational  way.  His 
grandson  Is  now  2  years  old  and  will 
someday  read  and  imderstand  the  words 
written  to  him  by  his  grandfather. 
:When  I  read  this  letter,  I  felt  that  Its 
contents  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
grandson  alcxie,  but  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  and  every  American  should 
be  aware  of  its  contents  and  of  its 
•  message. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  this  letter  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  It  is  an  in- 
spiration not  only  to  a  2-year-old  grand- 
son but  a  tribute  to  those  who  made  this 
Nation  great,  and  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  we  must  ke^  working  to  preserve 
the  freedom  won  at  such  a  high  cost  and 

passed  down  to  us  today. 

July  2.  1965 
Master  Rubin  Hanan  LAPmus, 
Birminghavi,  Ala. 

Dear  Grandson:  Congratulations  on 
reaching  your  second  milestone  and  being  2 
years  old.  You  will  not  understand  this  let- 
ter now,  but,  if  your  mother  saves  it  for  you. 
someday  you  will.  It  Is  about  man's  greatest 
driving  force — the  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
freedom. 

Once  upon  a  time.  In  a  distant  land,  lived  a 
small  boy  who  could  not  read  or  write  but 
did  -speak  a  little  Turkish.  He  was  barely 
aware  that  his  native  land  had  fought  and 
lost  devastating  wars.  At  the  age  of  15  his 
only  education  was  fifth-grade  French. 
While  his  father  was  serving  his  country  as  a 
small  caravan  master,  his  mother  worked 
night  and  day  to  care  for  her  children.  The 
nightmares  and  horrors  and  the  evU  edict  of 
Prime  Minister  Avner  Bey  to  massacre  all 
Jews  in  Turkey  would  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind. 

His  parents  were  serious  minded  and  re- 
ligious and  believed  In  giving  their  children 
the  finest  opportunities.  This  young  boy 
owes  his  enlightenment  to  an  old,  simple 
book  as  plain  and  modest  as  nature  Itself — a 
book  as  ordinary  and  unpretentious  as  the 
sun  which  warms  man's  body  and  the  bread 
which  nourishes  It.  The  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Torah  greets  him  with  all  Inti- 
mate confidence,  blessed  affection,  and  kind 
glance  of  an  old,  dear  mother. 

The  boy  listened  to  discussions  concern- 
ing the  Jewish  religion,  tilstory,  traditions, 
and  national  politics.  He  learned  early  In 
life  that  It  wae  not  easy  to  be  a  good  Jew  or 
for  a  Jew  to  exercise  freedom's  privilege  effec- 
tively In  Ills  native  country. 

Suddenly,  at  dawn  one  morning  the  newB 
flashed   throughout  the  land  t2iat  the  ao- 


called  "March  on  Rome"  liad  taken  place 
on  October  28.  1923.  led  by  Benito  Mussolini, 
who  became  dictator,  liumcdlnl  was  deter- 
mined to  gain  power  and  restore  the  old  Ro- 
man Bmpire  to  its  heights.  He  preached  race 
superiority.  He  promised  to  repudiate  trea^ 
tlee.  stamp  out  oorruptlon.  and  make  tlie 
Roman  people  conquerors  again. 

At  first,  he  was  not  taken  seriously.  But 
those  were  troubled  times  for  your  people. 
It  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  en- 
tire Jewish  colony  of  Rhodes,  and  It  was  tiie 
last  of  freedom  or  the  breath  of  life  for  more 
than  5,000  Jews  on  the  Island.  The  parents 
of  a  15-year-old  boy,  foreseeing  the  Inevi- 
table, permitted  him  to  leave  his  native  land 
and  emigrate  to  a  foreign  land,  penniless  and 
without  knowledge  of  its  language  or  history. 
But  friends  and  relatives  told  him  that  Amer- 
ica was  the  land  of  great  opportunity — ^where 
money  grew  on  trees.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
to  find  such  a  tree  and  he  was  set  for  Ufe. 

This  youthful  immigrant  did  not  seek  tlie 
gold  or  tiie  riches  of  Ills  new  home.  Instead, 
the  daring  projects  he  assumed  threw  bridges 
across  the  gulf  of  vast  misery  among  the  aged 
citizens  of  the  Nation — bridges  of  mercy  filled 
with  food,  medicine,  and  better  cere  for  thou- 
sands of  deser^ng  old  people  and  huddled 
armies  of  orpiianed  children  wtio  wovQd  oth- 
erwise have  perished  In  ttis  sea  of  poverty. 

By  dint  of  his  free  personal  labor,  he  ia 
chairman  of  the  ecmmisBlon  on  aging,  a 
State  agency  created  by  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  in  1964;  consultant  on  aging 
to  President  Johnson,  as  he  was  to  President 
Kennedy;  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  recipient  of  national 
awards;  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  Wasliing- 
ton.  His  love  of  freedom  is  a  gruldepost  that 
stands  out  like  a  beaoon  in  the  night  for  ills 
duty  and  honor  to  his  adopted  country  and 
to  God. 

The  story  I  have  Just  told  Is  not  a  fairy  tale 
and  the  end  was  really  the  beginning.  For. 
you  see.  I  was  tliat  boy  and  now  the  time  is 
at  hand  for  a  grandfatliw  to  counsel  his 
namesake,  the  first  scm  of  lils  first  child,  his 
grandson.  My  pcurents  taught  me  that  our 
deeds  on  earth  are  not  only  seeds  of  fate  but 
also  sunbeams  whlfh  may  pass  through  a 
thousands  bosoms  without  losing  a  particle 
of  their  original  rays;  may,  vhen  they  strike 
on  a  kindred  heart,  lilEe  the  convo-ged  light 
on  a  mirror,  reflect  themselves  with  redou- 
bled brightness;  that  no  man  has  come  to 
true  greatness  who  has  not  felt  In  sane  de- 
gree that  his  life  belongs  to  his  family  and 
his  people  and  that  what  Ood  gives  him  He 
gives  him  for  mankind.  You  have  the  Inher- 
itance and  the  Ingredients  that  can  be 
molded  together  to  build  a  superb  character 
and  dedication  which  are  the  requisites  of  a 
great  leader. 

As  grandson  of  an  immigrant  boy  of  the 
1930*s.  you  have  a  greater  obligation  than  an 
average  American-born  citizen.  Your  grand- 
father made  a  covenant  with  the  American 
people  to  love,  uphold  and  protect  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  its  freedom. 

Remember,  yoiurs  Is  a  day  and  age  of  great 
discoveries,  a  thrilling  life  and  glowing  hope, 
surrounding  these  blessings  with  new  knowl- 
edge, wisdom  and  discoveries  of  the  secrets  of 
the  iinlverse.  Whatever  the  future  brings, 
may  it  bring  forth  the  best  within  you.  You 
must  find  ways,  not  to  be  relieved  of  your 
duties,  burdens  and  obligations  to  your  fel- 
low men  and  your  oountxy,  but  for  the 
strength  to  bear  them;  not  for  tlie  solution 
alone  to  your  problems,  but  for  the  wisdom 
to  understand  them;  not  to  escape  from  chal- 
lenges, but  for  the  courage  and  strength  to 
face  them  courageously.  Your  views  and  ac- 
tions must  conform  to  the  ideals  ot  life  that 
are  rooted  in  the  ritual  of  your  fatiiers  and 
fed  from  pure  spiritual  springs  of  the  ages. 

This  Is  your  goal — to  go  out  and  conquer 
injustice  and  relieve  suffering  cmd  poverty. 
By  doing  so,  lot  your  light  shine  so  bright 


before  men  tiiat  they  may  see  your  good 
worlcs  and  glorify  God. 

In  concluBloa.  I  pray  to  the  Almlfi^ity  God 
to  lend  you  grace,  cliaite  and  sobriety  in  all 
your  dealings;  to  help  you  to  maintain  poise 
and  dignity  under  all  conditions;  to  keep 
your  life  clean  and  wholesome  as  the  Holy 
Scripture  so  your  presence  may  bring  life 
and  light  to  thoae  about  you.  That  you  will 
fulfill  the  ambition  at  yova  grandfather,  lend 
hope  and  nourish  yoiu*  faith — remembering 
that  the  eternal  laws  at  God  are  the  only  ones 
under  wiiich  you  can  truly  sticceed — are  my 
dreams  and  prayers. 

The  longer  I  live  and  the  nu»e  I  see,  tlie 
more  I  love  my  heritage  and  my  precious 
adopted  country. 

Affectionately  yours. 
Grandfather  Rubin  Morris  Hanan. 


Shifting  Sands  in  Alferia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 19tS 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  l^;>eaker,  the 
reports  are  still  unclear  as  to  exactly 
what  has  transpired  in  Algeria  In  rec«it 
weeks.  We  are  also  not  dear  as  to  the 
true  motivation  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  there.  One  immediate 
consequence  however.  Is  the  cancellation 
of  the  Afro-Asian  Conference.  This  de- 
velopment was  discussed  in  a  very  inter- 
esting fashion  In  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  Friday,  Jime  25.  and  I  Insert  the 
editorial  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Shiftino   Sands   in   AIjOKRIA 

The  InstablUty  of  the  Afro-AaUn  world 
could  not  have  been  i>etter  illustrated  than 
by  the  coup  d'etat  in  Aigios.  the  very  otty 
In  which  Afro-Xslan  leaders  were  to  open  a 
much-heralded  Conference  next  week  that 
may  be  postponed  or  even  canceled. 

The  significance  of  the  ouster  of  Premier 
Ben  Bella  by  Ck)l.  Houari  Boumedlenne  may 
not  be  clear  for  weelcs.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Algeria  is  passing  tiiroug^  wliat  has 
l>ecome  a  classic  stage  In  the  political  devel- 
opment— or  lack  of  it — of  a  newly  independ- 
ent nation.  In  tills  phase  the  military,  im- 
patient with  the  leadership  provided  by  the 
nation's  first  civilian  government,  wrests 
power.  Boumedlenne  and  his  allies  In  the 
60.000-man  Algerian  Army  are  lx>und  by 
the  fellowship  of  combat  against  tlie  French 
during  long  years  that  Ben  Bella  spent  as 
a  relatively  comfortable  jK-lsoner. 

The  shifting  sands  In  Algeria,  moreover, 
are  matched  by  the  shifting  International 
allnement  of  what  was  once  called  the  neu- 
tralist world.  The  Slno-Sovlet  split  and  the 
rapid  changes  In  the  Western  alliance  have 
set  diplomatic  needles  aflutter  In  search  of 
a  new  Ideological  north. 

China  has  Ijeen  worltlng  hard  through  aid 
and  arms  and  personal  visits  by  Red  leaders, 
to  become  the  new  lodestone.  Her  speedy 
recognition  of  the  Boumedlenne  regime  was 
symptomatic.  Prance  has  advanced  her 
claims  as  a  leader  of  the  "third,  world"  by 
demonslxatlng  her  wliUngnees  to  take  diplo- 
matic Initiatives  and  enter  Into  alliances 
radicaUy  different  from  those  approved  by 
the  United  States.  The  signals  frtffli  Moscow 
are  not  clear.  Will  the  new  Kremlin  lead- 
ersiilp  stick  to  the  Khrushchev  rtde  of  be- 
nev(^ent  unde  of  the  newly  Independent,  or 
sliift  to  a  Slno-Stallnlst  line  as  sole  keeper 
of  the  sacred  flame  of  world  revolution? 
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dORSE.  Mr,  Speaker,  many 
talk  about  public  apathy  and 
IndljBferdnce  to  community  problems,  but 
few  traqslate  their  concern  Into  effective 
One  of  the  exceptions  is  Joseph 
Burlington,  Mass.,  who  has  re- 
cently b  Jen  elected  president  of  the  new 
Burllnr  on  Citizens  Association. 

Mr.  I  ess  and  his  group  are  hard  at 
work  ai  *  community  problems  ranging 
from  the  need  for  a  new  post  office  to 
trafflc  lattems.  Th^  B\irlington  Citi- 
zens Ass  Delation  Is  a  broadly  representa- 
tive grofip  Including  people  from  both 
parties,  a  number  of  profes- 
sions aj^d  other  civic  and  community 
groups. 

A  8to^  about  Mr.  Hess  and  the  Bur- 
lington <  Titisens  Association  recently  £^- 
peared  In  tbe  Wobum,  Mass.,  Dally 
Times.  I  Izidude  the  full  article  in  the 
Aivem)!  k  of  tbe  Recobd: 
Joa  HzsE  Rbabb  Nkw  Bxjxlington  CmzcNs 
AaaocL  noif — Wamts  Nrw  Mem  bzbs  To 
Fight  J^xtbuc  Apatht 

(By  Audrey  Ljrnch) 

has  an  enemy.    He  calls  it  by  the 
'piibUc  apathy." 

president  of  the  new  Biirllng- 

AMoclatlon  on  April  30  this  year 

to  engage   his   enemy   in   deadly 
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firyt  public  meeting,  on  June  2.  of 
he    stated    dramatically, 
16,    1773,    the    Boston    Tea 
held  as  an  act  against  taxation 
repreaentatloQ.'*     This     evening, 
86Q,  we  meet  at  oar  coffee  party 
a  adf-induced  taxation  without 


grle  ranees 

lor 


aim  c€  the  geaap  is  to  get  more 
fetlvdy  InToIved  in  town  govern- 
basically,   the   Biailngton    Citizens 
is  concemed  with  providing  a 
issxies.     Other  than  the  ttny^nai 
nl^t.  a  fortun  for  public  debate 
in  the  town.    As  Mr.  Hees  says: 
you  the  opportunity  to  express 
and  your  constructive  sug- 
the  improvement  of  our  town." 
8  Is  quick  to  add  that  he  does  not 
Brirllngton  Citizens  Association  to 
"an  anti  grotq)."    He  feels  that  our 
ofndals  are  conscientious  men  and 
wotk.  with  and  not  agsdnst  them^. 
that  many  of  them  will  take  an 
In  the  work  of  the  (»-ganlzation. 
,  he  h(H>e8  that  the  membership 
B^llngton  Citizens  Association  will 
a  true  cross  section  of  the  lnt«'- 
town.       - 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  fac- 
ia to  find  the  right  issues  on 
begin  work.    So  far  the  members 
of  the  following  for 
conaoUdatton,  limited  town 
practices,  tbe  role  of  In- 
thc  town,  trafllc  coxttrol  on  Cam- 


tJUis, 


g  roup 


vohnteered  some 


bridge  Street,  and  a  town  manager  form  of 
government. 

WhUe  the  new  group  is  WMicemed  with 
Issues  they  are  wary  of  politics.  So  far 
the  consensus  of  feeling  in  the  BurUngton 
Citizens  Association  is  against  backing  spe- 
cific candidates  for  j>olitlcal  office.  The  orig- 
inal group  has  been  given  credit  for  helping 
Selectman  Charles  Shea  achieve  political 
office.  Although  the  group  did  not  officially 
endorse  him,  Indlvidtial  members  worked 
hard  for  him  during  his  first  campaign.  In- 
stead of  pushing  Individual  candidacies  the 
members  want  to  keep  the  new  Burlington 
Citizens  Association  open  to  all  groupw  and 
all  philosophies. 

For  their  first  open  public  meeting,  the 
fledgling  organization  invited  Mr.  £>ana  Han- 
son executive  director  of  the  powerful  Cam- 
bridge Citizens  Association  of  Cambridge  to 
speak.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Hall  on  June  2.  From  an  en- 
thusiastic roiuidtable  dlscujssion  Mr.  Hanson 
deduced  that  the  answers  to  most  of  Burling- 
ton's problems  could  be  solved  by  two  meas- 
ures: a  limited  town  meeting,  and  the  hir- 
ing of  a  professional  town  manager. 

Although  the  nimiber  of  people  attending 
consisted  of  only  32,  Mr.  Hess  and  the  other 
members  are  not  discouraged.  "We  got  only 
10  less  than  Elliott  Richardson,"  he  laughs. 
The  group  was  pleased  at  the  composition  of 
the  meeting — a  selectman,  a  moderator,  the 
president  of  the  LWV  and  two  other  mem- 
bers, pest  officeholders,  department  heads, 
an  even  balance  of  men  and  women,  a  cross 
section  of  government  officials  and  towns- 
people. 

In  board  of  directors'  meetings,  the  organ- 
ization has  already  gotten  off  to  a  methodi- 
cal start.  They  are  proceeedlng  slowly  in  or- 
der to  Insure  a  solid  foundation  for  the  or- 
ganization. At  present  this  is  more  impor- 
tant to  them  than  a  large  membership. 
Most  important  they  established  a  new  by- 
law conunlttee  \inder  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Michael  Wislotskl  to  revamp  the  organization 
because  "we  want  to  balance  the  new  ideas 
and  the  old." 

One  of  the  members  from  the  original 
group  who  recalls  Its  history  is  Mr.  Linn 
Swain.  The  organization  began  In  1950  and 
was  incorporated  in  1955.  Some  of  the  aims 
of  the  original  group  included:  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  board  of  health,  increasing  the 
lot  size  to  30,000  sqiiare  feet  in  all  new  de- 
veloiHnents,  the  sponsoring  of  the  town  man- 
ager plan,  and  the  assistance  to  the  Muller 
Road  residents  to  be  Included  in  the  water 
district.  In  1957  the  organization  became 
inactive.  Mr.  Swain  explains  it  by  saying, 
"I  do  not  believe  it  was  because  there 
was  lack  of  work  to  be  done  but  rather,  to 
the  lack  of  encouragement  and  support  of 
our  fellow  citizens." 

At  present  leadership  is  one  of  the  key 
problems  which  the  Biu-ington  Citizens  As- 
sociation hopes  to  explore.  As  Mr.  Hess  says, 
"Tbeie  are  not  enough  good  people  willing 
to  run  and  serve  and  our  decisions  are  made 
by  special  Interest  groups.  It  Is  inefficient 
and  uneconomical  to  have  our  7M  corpora- 
tion being  run  by  amatevir  potluck  leaders." 
As  for  the  study  of  other  Issues,  they  plan 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Edward  Bemays,  pub- 
lic relations  expert,  and  compile  a  question- 
naire of  areas  of  dissatisfaction  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  of  the  town. 

While  the  Burlington  Citizens  Association 
is  working  all  summer  "to  have  a  going  con- 
cern by  fall,"  a  group  with  a  different  phi- 
losophy, the  Burlington  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion, is  also  forming.  This  Is  imder  the 
leadership  erf  »«r.  David  Piper.  Of  this  new 
development  Mr.  Hess  says,  "I'm  glad  to  see 
It.  It's  healthy  to  have  many  organizations 
In  town,  not  Just  ours." 

A  Government  employee,  Mr.  Hess  works 
at  Banscom  Field  as  an  atmospheric  pbys- 
Iclst.     Prevented   by   the   Hatch   Act   from 


ninnlng  for  political  office,  he  has  been  active 
in  town  affairs  in  other  ways.  He  receives 
the  CoNGBBssiONAL  Rixx>ao  every  day  and 
has  been  working  with  Bradford  Morsi;  for 
the  establishment  of  a  bigger  poet  office  in 
Burlington.  He  has  also  participated  actively 
in  the  Jaycees  and  the  finance  committee 
Of  the  future  of  the  Burlington  Citizens 
Association  Mr.  Hess  says:  "Eventually  the 
minority  becomes  the  majority." 


Retnrn  of  the  Square 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or  cALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  two  articles  came  across  my 
dcMsk,  both  reaq;x)nsive  to  what  seems  to  be 
a  trend  in  American  attitudes,  a  far 
swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the  trled- 
and-true  values.  Because  it  Is  my  feel- 
ing that  we  are  not  in  reality  a  Nation 
of  hipsters,  but  that  perhaps  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  need  a  spokes- 
man or  two,  I  am  ln<dudlng  in  the  Record 
both  discussions.  They  are,  an  article 
published  in  the  Padflc  Telephone  Re- 
view of  May  24.  entitled  "Return  of  the 
Square,"  based  upon  a  talk  by  Charles  H. 
Brower,  president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osbom,  Inc..  and  an  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Automation  Ethic,"  from 
the  Christian  Science  Mcxiitor  of  June  30. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Sciehce  Monitor,  June 
30.  1965] 
Thi  Automation  Ethic 

The  American  economy  is  no  longer  an 
indiistrial  economy.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Resesirch,  the 
trend  of  fewer  workers  producing  more  goods 
has  reached  a  significant  point.  Consider- 
ably less  than  half  the  Nation's  workers  are 
needed,  to  produce  all  the  Nation's  goods. 

It  now  becomes  accurate  to  call  the  econ- 
omy a  service  economy.  Jobs  are  on  the 
Increase  in  such  service  fields  as  finance,  real 
estate,  ^palr,  and  government. 

These  findings  by  a  private  agency  are  but 
the  latest  corroboration  of  the  changing 
character  of  the  United  States  as  a  place 
to  work.  If  the  future  lies  ahead,  as  Mort 
Sahl  xised  to  say.  what  Will  it  mean  to  Amer- 
icans' attitudes  toward  ^rk? 

In  an  article  in  this  newspaper,  church- 
men were  reported  showing  a  lively  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems. 

One  said:  "The  old  Protestant  concept  of 
labor  as  a  way  to  prove  one's  value  in  society 
and  attain  one's  own  concept  of  self-respect 
will  have  to  be  seriously  revised." 

Another  made  the  nice  distinction  be- 
tween work  considered  as  something  com- 
petitive and  work  considered  as  something 
creative — with  the  latter  being  liberated  by 
automated  relief  from  physical  and  mental 
drudgery. 

Clearly  work  may  have  to  be  redefined  in 
the  coming  years.  It  will  not  only  be  what 
is  done  dxirlng  paid  working  hom.  Its  sat- 
isfactions may  be  those  not  of  a  Job  doggedly 
adhered  to,  but  of  a  skill  enriched  as  it  is 
applied  to  a  succession  of  different  and  per- 
haps unpredlcted  Jobs. 

But  we  doubt  that  the  best  philosophical 
approach  lies  through  a  revision  of  the  re- 
ligiously based  respect  for  work  that  has 
contributed  so  much  to  American  progress. 
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Rather  we  suggest  a  sharpened  interpreta- 
tion of  this  "ethic,"  making  clear  the  rela- 
tionship of  spiritual  and  human  efforts. 

Spiritual  progress  may  lead  to  making 
money  but  making  money  Is  not  necessarily 
oroof  of  spiritual  progress.  Spiritual  progress 
mM  be  expressed  in  satisfying  work,  but 
equating  w^k  with  what  one  does  but  doesn't 
like  is  no  proof  of  that  progress. 

As  usual.  TocquevlUe  had  in  his  own  terms 
something  lasting  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  expands 
the  soul,  renders  it  more  capable  of  succeed- 
ing m  those  very  imdertakings  which  con- 
cern it  not.  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand, 
enervates  or  lowers  it.  weakens  it  for  all  pur- 
poses the  chief  as  well  as  the  least,  and 
patens  to  render  it  ahnoet  equally  impo- 
tent for  both  •  •  V  If  men  were  ever  to 
content  themselves  with  material  objects,  it 
is  probable  that  they  wovild  lose  by  degrees 
the  art  of  producing  them;  and  they  would 
enloy  them  in  the  end,  Uke  the  brutes,  with- 
out discernment  and  without  improvement." 


[Prom   Pacific  Telephone  Review,   May   24, 
1965] 

RKTUaK   OF   THE   SQXJARS 

(By  Charles  H.  Brower) 
I'm  going  to  talk  quite  a  bit  about  a  six- 
letter  word.    Why  six  letters?    Because  mod- 
em literature  has  snapped  up  all  the  four- 
and  five-letter  words  as  its  own.     So  I  am 
going  to  start  on  six-letter  words. 
The  word  is  "square" — "square." 
At  one  time,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  words 
in  our  language,  among  the  top  10  on  any 
lexicographer's  hit  parade.    You  gave  a  man 
a  square  deal  If  you  were  honest.    And  you 
gave  him  a  square  meal  when  he  was  hungry. 
You  stood  foursquare  for  the  right,  as  you 
saw  it,  and  square  against  everything  else. 
When  you  got  out  of  debt,  you  were  square 
with  the  world.    And  that  was  when  you 
could  look  your  fellow  man  square  in  the  eye. 
Then  a  lot  of  strange  characters  got  hold 
of  this  honest,  wholeeome  wm^  and  bent  It 
all  out  of  shape.    Now  everyone  knows  what 
a  square  is.    He  is  the  man  who  never  learned 
to  get  away  with  It.    A  Joe  who  volunteers 
when  he  doesn't  have  to.     A  guy  who  gets 
his  kicks  from  trying  to  do  something  better 
than  anyone  else  can.    A  boob  who  gets  so 
lost  in  his  work  that  he  has  to  be  reminded 
to  go  home.     A  fellow  who  laughs  with  his 
belly  Instead  of  his  upper  Up.    A  slob  who 
stUl  gets  all  choked  up  when  the  band  plays 
"America    the    BeautiftU."    A    square,    and 
strictly  from  SquaresvUle. 

His  tribe  isn't  thriving  too  well  in  the  cur- 
rent climate.  He  doesnt  fit  too  neatiy  Into 
the  current  group  of  angle  players,  corner 
cutters,  sharpshooters  and  goofoffs.  Hes 
burdened  with  old-fashioned  ideas  of  hon- 
esty, loyalty,  courage,  and  thrift.  He  may 
already  be  on  his  way  to  extinction. 

He  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are  living  in  a 
country  today  that  is  quite  different  from 
the  one  that  we  were  taught  to  love.  Parents 
have  successfully  defended  In  court  their 
children's  right  to  ignore  the  flag  salute. 
Faculties  and  student  bodies  have  found  it 
distasteful  to  publicly  take  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  their  country.  And  the  VS.  Military 
Academy  has  found  it  necessary  to  place  a 
sign  beside  its  parade  grounds  at  West  Point 
reminding  spectators  that  it  is  customary  for 
men  to  remove  their  hats  at  the  passing  of 
the  banner  that  was  once  unashamedly  re- 
ferred to  as  Old  Glory. 

The  force  of  government  is  now  directed 
more  fully  toward  the  security  of  the  weak 
than  the  encouragement  of  the  strong.  In 
business,  it  is  said  the  way  to  survive  is  to 
emulate  the  t\ui;le — grow  a  hard  shell  and 
never  stick  your  neck  out. 

What  has  happened  to  us.  I  think,  is  that 
we  have  changed  f rc«n  an  exporting  to  an  im- 
porting country. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  once  the 
greatest  exporter  of  ideas  the  world  had  ever 


known.  We  created  and  sold  abroad  the  idea 
of  individual  dignity,  responsibility  and  free- 
dom. We  created  and  sold  the  Idea  <A  gov- 
ernment of  the  peoide,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people— «n  Idea  that  Is  still  being  bought 
today.  We  exported  the  Idea  of  freedom  of 
worship,  the  idea  of  an  unfettered  iwress,  the 
Idea  that  those  who  are  taxed  should  be  rep- 
resented. ^  , 

It  Is  hard  to  find  a  basic  Idea  that  Amer- 
ica has  exported  since  you  and  I  were  young. 
We  have.  I  think,  bought  in  the  bazaars  of 
Asia  Minor  the  Idea  that  an  honest  man  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  liar.  Prom  our  most  mor- 
tal enemy  we  have  bought  the  idea  of  a 
strong  government  for  weak  people.  We 
have  bought  abroad  the  ideas  of  "Let  Jack 
do  it."  of  "What's  In  it  for  me?"  and  the 
gesture  of  the  neatly  shrugged  shoulder. 

But.  most  of  all.  we  have  been  gullible 
patrons  of  the  export  firm  of  Sigmund 
Freud,  who' has  sold  us  the  Idea  that  aU 
men  are  bom  feeble,  that  we  should  abandon 
our  ancient  disclpUnes  as  too  stark  for  the 
poor  soTils  that  we  are,  and  to  seek  our  sal- 
vation through  group  support.  Freud's 
discovery  that  man  was  not  adjusted  to  his 
world,  and  co\ild  never  be  truly  adjusted. 
Justified  the  lazy  cynic  and  condemned  the 
square.  For  if  you  can't  win,  what  is  the 
use  of  trying?  And  here  was  the  first  great 
authority  who  said  you  cannot  win. 

HOW    MANY   LBG8  ON  K^   OSTRICH 

The  other  day,  I  am  told  by  a  friend,  his 
young  son  came  home  from  his  progressive 
school  proudly  exhibiting  a  book  that  he  had 
won  for  excellence  in  natural  history. 

"However  did  you  do   that?"  the  father 

asked.  % 

"The  teacher,"  answered  the  son,  "asked 
how  many  legs  an  ostrich  has,  and  I  said 

three." 

"But  an  ostrich  has  only  two  legs." 

"I  know,"  said  the  boy,  "but  I  came  closest. 
All  the  other  kids  said  four." 

This  may  be  funny.  But  it  is  not  so 
funny  that  our  colleges  are  loaded  today 
with  youngsters  who  are  hardly  prepared  for 
high  school — kids  who  cannot  do  simple 
arithmetic  and  who  cannot  spell  simple 
words.  This,  too,  was  an  Import — the  idea 
that  the  dull  dlscipUne  of  the  three  R's  was 
disturbing  to  little  Johnny's  ego.  So  we  got 
real  scientific  and  went  to  work  on  the  poor 
little  kid  and  his  Id,  with  the  result  that  to- 
day hardly  any  school  that  really  is  a  school  is 
without  a  class  in  remedial  reading. 

Our  museums  today  are  exhibiting  on  their 
walls  paintings  by  people  who  never  learned 
to  paint. 

Nonbooks  are  being  thrown  together  and  i 
sold  by  nonwriters  who  never  bothw^d  to 
learn  how  to  write.  And  murky  pojtats  are 
being  ground  out  by  scraggly  poets  ■wjib  sing 
them  to  their  friends  because  they^are  un- 
readable. Here,  for  example,  is  a/ deathless 
line  that  was  6bvio\isly  written  in' San  Fran- 
cisco: "O  man,  thee  is  onion  con|Ja-ucted  in 
hot  gabardine."  \ 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  LATJGHTH»? 

Always  tearing  down  these  days.  Never 
building  up.  Always  knocking.  BelitUing. 
Downgrading.  A  sneer  rather  thas^i  a  grin. 
A  mocking  laugh  rather  than  a  belly  laugh. 
Poking  fun  at  other  people  rather  than  at 
ourselves. 

And  what,  by  the  way,  ever  happened  to 
laughter?  Once  we  w«re  a  laughing  nation. 
We  laughed  easily  and  deeply.  The  corn  may 
have  been  as  high  as  an  elephant's  eye — ^tait 
we  laughed,  and  It  was  good  for  us. 

Laughter  today  la  stored  In  Hollywood  In 
cans.  It  is  taken  out  as  needed  and  pasted 
onto  TV  films.  And  the  laugh  txack  tips  us 
off  to  when  things  are  fiuiny. 

But  I  want  to  laugh  when  I  am  amtised. 
And  I  want  to  decide  what  I  think  is  funny. 
And  this,  I  suppose,  will  mark  me  as  a  square. 
And  If  it  does,  I  wUl  be  in  pretty  good  oom- 
pahy.  For  this  country  was  discovered,  put 
together,  fought  for  and  saved  by  squares. 


It  is  easy  to  prove  that  Nathan  Hale,  Patrick 
Hem-y,  Pft\il  Revere.  George  Washington.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  almost  anyone  else  you 
care  to  Include  among  our  national  heroes 
was  a  square — by  simply  thinking  what  he 
might  have  said  had  he  not  been  sqtiare. 

Nathan  Hale:  "Me  spy  on  those  British! 
Are  you  trying  to  be  fuimy?  Do  you  know 
what  they  do  with  the  spies  they  catch?  Ill 
give  you  a  news  flash,  chum.  They  hang 
them." 

Paul  Revere:  "What  do  you  mean,  me  ride 
through  every  Middlesex  vUlage  and  town? 
And  In  the  middle  of  the  night  yet.  Why 
pick  on  me.  Am  I  the  only  man  in  Boston 
with  a  horse?" 

Patrick  Henry:  "Sure.  I'm  for  liberty. 
First,  last,  and  always.  But  we've  got  to  be 
a  little  realistic .  WeTe  a  pretty  smaU  outilt. 
If  we  start  pushing  the  British  around  some- 
one is  going  to  get  hurt." 

REWBrriNG  THE   HISTORY   BOOKS 

It  is  perhaps  a  significant  fact  that  what 
such  men  actuaUy  did  say  has  been  quieOy 
sneaked  out  of  our  schoolbooks.  This  Week 
magazine  made  a  survey  recently  of  school 
history  boolu  issued  before  1920,  compared 
with  those  issued  since.  Nathan  Hale  said. 
"I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country."  in  11  of  the  old  texts  and  In 
only  1  of  the  new  texts. 

Patrick  Henry  said,  "Give  me  Uberty  or  give 
me  death,"  in  12  out  of  14  earlier  texts  and 
In  only  2  of  45  recent  ones. 

But  John  Paul  Jones  set  the  record.  He 
said,  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  flfi^t,"  in  nine 
of  the  old  books  and  In  none  of  the  new 
ones. 

Maybe  these  aggressive  and  nationalistic 
'  statements  went  the  way  of  our  contact 
games,  which  have  been  largely  abandoned 
on  our  school  grounds.  Maybe  the  educators 
thought  our  children  woxild  be  more  inter- 
ested in  Peter  Rabbit,  who  goes  hlppety-hop. 
Maybe  the  Russians  are  smarter  than  we 
think. 

Or  maybe  it  is  Just  because  these  fellows, 
and  all  of  their  fellows,  and  all  of  their  ideas, 
are  square. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  the  historian,  says  that  of 
21  notable  civilizations,  19  perished  not  from 
external  conquests  "but  from  the  evaporation 
of  belief  within. 

Today,  our.  country  stUl  has  a  choice.  I 
believe  it  has  already  begun  to  make  ttiat 
choice.  I  believe  it  is  going  back  to  its  old 
J>eUefs  in  ideas,  pride,  patriotism,  loyalty, 
devotion,  and  even  hard  work. 


THE  STRUGCIO!  FOR  BETTER  THINGS 

We  are  great  believers  in  statistics  In  this 
country— and  whUe  the  things  that  really 
count  can  never  be  measured  even  by  the 
most  advanced  computers — sheer  head 
counting  seems  to  Indicate  that  pec^le  are 
beginning  to  struggle  for  better  things. 

Twenty  ypars  ago.  half  of  us  belonged  to 
churches.  Today  64  percent  of  tis  do.  It's 
perfectly  possible  that  the  churches  are  full 
and  the  people  are  empty — but  the  statistics 
are  on  our  side. 

Sales  of  classical  records  have  Jumped  78 
percent  in  the  last  3  years.  Advertising,  per- 
haps, but  the  statistics  are  on  our  side. 

We  siient  over  a  billion  doUars  on  books 
last  year,  and  people  are  taking  670  million 
volumes  out  of  our  pubic  libraries  each  year. 

There  are  50  percent  more  s3rmphony  or- 
chestras than  there  were  10  years  ago.    And 
expenditures  on  all  cultiu-al  activities  have 
Increased  70  percent  in  the  past  10  years — 
'  to  more  than  f  3  billion. 

You  might  point  out  to  me  that  $3  billion 
spent  for  cxilture,  stacked  up  against  $50 
billion  spent  for  war.  still  isn't  much.  But 
you  will  have  to  admit  that  there  is  definite 
movement.     And  in  the  right  direction  too. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  thie  per- 
centage that  has  gone  to  college  is  up  seven 
times.  And  the  percentage  in  higher  educa- 
tion who  are  in  thwe  trying  to  get  higher 
marks  is  encouragingly  higher  than  it  used 
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there  are  indications  that  the 
it's  smart  to  be  smart  is  finally  at 
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greatest  thing  that  has  happened, 

a  that  our  Nation  has  a  whole  new 

Named  Qlenn,  Grissom,  and 

Named    Carpenter,    Cooi)er,    and 

famed    Crews    and   Bock;    Smith, 

Mcintosh;    named    KnoUe    and 

■fhe  towns  they  came  from  have 

names:   Sparta,    Bou^ber,    East 

Shawnee.  ^ 

apparently  lived  too  far  from 
and  grew  up  to  be  square.     For 
square  would  volunteer  his  life 
country's  good? 

e    not    even    ashamed    of    their 

Glenn  says  he  gets  a  funny  feeling 
insi  le  when  he  sees  the  flag  go  by. 

tliat. 
pro{id  of  his  small  town,  proud  of  his 
Proud  that  he  belonged   to 
and  the  YMCA. 
I  hat  some  of  him  rubs  off  on  the 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in 
to  find  a  practical  solution 
junkyard  problem,  I  feel 
feasible  idea  should  be  con- 
\iT.  Robert  B.  Powers,  editor 
of  Ward's  Quarterly,  an 
authoritative  and  respected  automotive 
has  written  a  most  interest- 
pertaining  to  the  disposition 
automobiles.    Under  unani- 
I  include  this  editorial, 
in  the  June  1965  edition 
Qukrterly,  in  the  Record: 
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B.  Powers,  editor  and  publisher) 

a  growing  desire  to  preserve  the 

I  lur  landscape.     The  Federal  Gov- 

p  -ompted  by  Increasing  numbers  of 

tizens,   has   finally  decided   that 

landscape  are  also  part  of  the 
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when  the  local  Junkyard  was  out- 

llmlts  as  well  as  outside  the 

[Jeople.     But  we  are  now  living  in 

of  obsolescence,  the  remains  of 

covering  more   and  more   acres. 

esthetics,  our  population  explo. 

the  need  of  every  acre. 

roads,   filling   backyards,   and 

alleys    are    millions    of    Junkers. 

lave  been  stripped  of  what  can 

d   left  to   moulder  and  decay — 

1  rhlch  metal  doee  very  fast. 

to  with  them  has  been  answered 

In  a  recent  interview.  Mrs. 

suggested  the  planting  of 

roeebtwhes    to    hide    the    metal 

fxilly  subacrlbe  to  the  planting 

rosebushee — but  not  to  hide  any- 

is  a  little  like  sweeping  rubbish 

:arpet.     Another  suggestion  was 

would  be  fine  except  that  the 
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the  next  week's  crop. 

of  metal  would  not  be  as  good 
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Our  plan  is  to  put  them  whrao  they  will 
not  rise  again  to  haunt  us.  It  is  a  limltlees 
place,  and,  once  dropped  in,  they  will  be  gone 
permanently.  The  ocean,  the  Great  Lakes,  or 
any  body  of  water  vast  and  deep  enough  to 
receive  what  will  be  millions  of  hulks,  is  our 
answer  to  the  problem. 

Jimkers  could  be  flattened  in  the  same  way 
cans  are  with  suitable  machinery.  Then 
baled  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  transported 
by  haulawajrs  to  designated  waterways  where 
they  would  be  taken  by  ship  or  barge  and 
dropped  overboard. 

Presently,  haulaways  are  required  by  law  to 
make  return  trips  empty — thus  transporta- 
*  tlon  costs  of  delivering  new  automobiles 
would  be  cut.  Local  shipping  and  barge 
firms  now  in  economic  straits  would  welcome 
the  business.  The  cost  would  be  in  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  flatten  the  Junkers  plus 
the  cranes  needed  to  lift  the  bales  and  drop 
them  into  the  water. 

The  disposal  of  garbage,  cans,  bottles,  and 
other  litter  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
citizen.  The  disposal  of  Junkers  is  not  Just 
another  affair  to  be  passed  on  to  the  car  buyer 
or  the  auto  industry.  Municipal.  State,  and 
Federal  taxes  are  being  paid  in  abiindance  fc«- 
an  increasingly  strange  assortment  of  proj- 
ects. A  long-suffering  public  has  the  right  to 
some  small  return. 


In  a  Nation  Blessed  With  Abundance,  No 
Person  Shonld  Lack  the  Opportunity 
for  Enongh  Food  To  Eat,  Says  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  in  Laonch- 
ing  District  of  Columbia  Food  Stamp 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  lossouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  Public  Law  88-525,  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  as  one  who  has 
been  working  for  a  nationwide  food 
stamp  program  since  1954,  I  was  under- 
standably proud  and  happy  this  morning 
to  join  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman  and  the  Board  of  Commis-* 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
launching  a  Federal  food  stamp  program 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Existence  of  such  a  program  here  in 
Washington  will  focus  greater  national 
attention  on  the  many  advantages  of  this 
form  of  food  assistance  to  the  needy  com- 
pared to  the  direct  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  dried  and  powdered  and  canned 
surplus  food  items  still  being  used  in  most 
areas  of  the  country  to  help  5,400.000 
people  in  low-income  families  to  escape 
hunger.  As  more  Members  of  Congress 
see  at  firsthand  how  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram works.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  even 
more  anxious  to  have  the  progrsfm  ex- 
tended to  all  of  the  communities  in  their 
districts,  as  replacement  for  the  direct 
distribution  system,  and  to  assure  well- 
rounded  nutritious  diets  for  all  of  their 
constituents,  no  matter  how  poor. 

Secretary  Freeman  promised  this 
morning  that  the  Department  plans 
eventually  to  see  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram "extended  to  reach  every  area  in 

I 


the  area  in  the  United  States  where  it  is 
needed  and  welcomed."  At  present,  food 
stamp  progrsuns  are  in  operation  in  iii 
areas  of  the  country,  providing  more  ade- 
quate diets  for  more  than  600,000  persons 
By  the  end  of  this  summer,  he  said,  and 
with  the  higher  appropriations  being 
made  available  by  Congress,  more  than 
150  areas — counties  or  major  cities- 
will  be  included,  reaching  more  than  1 
million  low-income  families. 

HOUSE     OF     REPRESENTATIVES     ACTS     TO     ASSUBE 
EXPANSION    OF    FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

As  I  told  the  group  this  morning  which 
attended  the  ceremonies  in  the  Board 
room  of  the  District  Building  initiating 
the  Washington.  D.C..  program,  the  proj- 
ect here — and  many  others  also  sched- 
uled to  start  in  this  new  fiscal  year- 
were  made  possible  by  the  action  of  the 
House  in  restoring  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  budget  the  full  appropri- 
ation of  $100  million  for  the  food  stamp 
program  after  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  previously  recommend- 
ed a  $25  million  reduction  in  the  budget 
amoimt.  The  reduction  would  have 
prevented  ttie  start  of  any  new  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  excellent  talk  this 
morning  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
described  the  close  interrelationship  and 
interdependence  of  the  farm  areas  of 
this  Nation  and  the  urban  communities. 
The  food  stamp  program,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  program  except  the 
school  lunch  program,  dramatizes  that 
interrelationship  and  interdependence. 
Our  abundance  of  food  is  a  blessing  from 
God;  our  surpluses,  which  are  often  so 
burdensome  to  manage  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  are  a  great  strength  to  us 
in  helping  the  impoverished  peoples  of 
many  lands,  including  our  own.  As 
Secretary  Freeman  said: 

In  a  nation  blessed  with  abtmdance,  no 
person  should  lack  the  opportunity  for 
enough  food  to  eat. 

He  added: 

I  hope  and  pray  and  believe  that  we  will 
meet  that  challenge  and  the  day  will  come 
when  none  of  God's  children  go  hungry. 

But  he  also  pointed  out  that  we  are 
not  yet  doing  enough  to  assure  good  nu- 
trition for  every  American,  including  the 
many  children  who  are  still  not  covered 
by  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
fine  talk  by  Mr.  Freeman  at  the  District 
ceremonies  this  morning: 
Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Orville    L. 
Freeman,    Secbetabt   of  Agricultttre,    at 
Opening  of  Food  Stamp  Program  in  the 
District  of   Coltjmbia,  District  BmLDiNO 
Board  Room.   Fifth   Floor,   Washington, 
D.C.,  AT  10  A.M.,  Eastern  Daylight  Time, 
July  1,  1965. 

Several  times  in  the  past  few  months  I 
have  gone  to  some  of  tlie  larger  cities  in 
this  Nation  to  help  launch  food  stamp  proj- 
ects— a  food  and  agriculture  program  enacted 
into  law  last  year  as  Public  Law  88-525,  betr 
ter  known  as  the  Leonor  Sullivan  bill. 

These  are  especially  satisfying  occasions, 
for  they  Illustrate  better  than  any  10 
speeches  the  close  and  indivisible  relation- 
ship of  agriculture  to  urban  areas,  a  rela- 
tionship often  overlooked. 

Let  me  assure  you  this  relationship  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  almost  Impoesible,  to  convey. 
Last  Simday.  for  example,  I  found  it  was 
easier  to  pet  a  tiger  than  to  convince  some 
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Ijardbltten  newsmen  that  the  Department  of 
XgricultTire  was  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  all  people.  Including  t&nnon. 

This  only  proves  that  tigers  are  less  diffi- 
cult to  get  along  with  than  newsmen,  or  that 
anyone  who  holds  the  job  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  a  tiger. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  have  almost 
concluded  that  the  Job  of  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultvu*  makes  training  a  tiger  seem  Uk* 
child's  play. 

It  is  ironic,  for  example,  that  the  unpre- 
cedented productive  success  of  American 
agriculture  has  far  outpaced  our  ability  to 
make  full  use  of  our  food  abundance.  As  a 
result,  we  have  found  it  necesstiry  to  develop 
jneans  of  holding  back  production  lest  we 
strangle  oxir  farmers — and  depress  am  na- 
tional economy — ^wlth  substandard  prices  and 
low-farm  Income  that  results  when  markets 
are  glutted. 

There  Is  little  joy  In  cutting  back  produc- 
tian,  or  In  idling  or  banking  cropland. 

There  Is.  rather,  sadness  and  frustration 
In  being  unable  to  use  effectively  to  satisfy 
human  need  the  food  we  produce  with  such 
Incredible  efBclency. 

But  to  make  progress  in  getting  food  to 
those  who  need  It  both  here  and  abrocul — 
in  this  there  Is  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of 
meaningful  accomplishment  In  helping  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  fellow  man.  We  work 
much  harder  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  use  of  our  agricultural 
abundance  than  to  cut  back  its  production. 

That  is  why  I  am  truly  happy  and  priv- 
ileged to  be  here  today. 

Eleven  months  ago,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  permanent  food  stamp  program.  Its 
guiding  angel.  Oongresswcwnan  I^onor  Sul- 
livan, Is  here  today  with  me  to  help  cele- 
brate this  event. 

CiirrenUy,  projects  similar  to  the  District 
program  are  In  operation  in  111  areas  and 
cities  throughout  the  Nation,  and  67  of  these 
have  begun  since  the  first  of  February. 

These  programs  now  provide  more  than 
600,000  penons  with  a  food  budget  which  is 
a  third  again  as  large  on  the  average  than 
before. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  we  plan  to  have 
food  stamp  projects  operating  in  over  150 
communities  and  areas  where  they  will  reach 
over  1  million  low-income  families.  Even- 
tually, the  food  stamp  program  will  be  ex- 
tended to  reach  every  area  in  the  United 
States  where  it  is  needed  and  welcomed. 

As  a  result,  where  the  food  stamp  program 
goes  into  operation  (1)  local  retail  food  store 
sales  will  Increase  8  percent  or  more;  (2) 
markets  for  farmers  will  be  strengthened 
more  than  tmder  any  existing  progran^  (3) 
families  in  the  program  will  improve  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  they 
eat.  Vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  purcliased  over  the  counter  and 
wlU  help  brighten  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  yoimg  and  old. 

This  will  happen  here  as  the  food  stamp 
program  goes  into  operation. 

Thus,  the  dream  which  promoted  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  begin  the  first  pilot  food 
stamp  projects  In  1961.  and  the  hope  which 
led  President  Johnson  in  1964  to  include 
food  stamps  among  the  frontline  troops  in 
his  war  on  poverty,  have  begun  to  be  realized. 

The  dream  of  one  President,  and  the  hope 
of  another,  are  both  based  on  a  very  simple 
concept:  It  Is  that  in  a  nation  blessed  with 
abundance,  no  person  should  lack  the  oppor- 
tunity for  enough  food  to  eat. 

Thus,  while  this  ceremony  marks  an  event 
of  great  Importance  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  Is  to  reality  a  guldepost 
of  what  we  have  yet  to  accomplish  to  mak- 
ing abundance  a  reality  to  all  people. 

We  now  distribute  food  directly  to  6.4 
million  people  to  low-tocome  families — and 
another  1.4  million  to  sctioc^  and  institu- 
tions, but  there  are  still  commxmlties  which 


are  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford  the  coat  of 
distributing  this  food  which  Is  avatUble 
without  cost. 

Durtog  the  past  school  year,  over  17  mil- 
lion children  got  a  good  lunch  eacb  day 
they  were  to  school  through  foods  pat>vlded 
both  by  the  Depcutment  and  by  tiie  local 
communities.  The  USDA  oontributeB  about 
12  cents  per  pupil  per  day — about  4.6  cents 
in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  food  commodi- 
ties. 

However,  this  program,  as  good  as  It  Is, 
still  Is  not  dotog  the  Job.  While  the  Con- 
gress has  consistently  tocreased  school  lunch 
appropriations  as  the  student  population  has 
increased,  there  are  grave  weaknesses  in  the 
current  program. 

No  large  metropolitan  city  today  has  a 
fully  adequate  school  lunch  program.  And 
instead  of  getttog  better,  the  situation  is 
actually  getting  worse. 

In  some  cities,  the  program  has  been  with- 
drawn frc«n  schools,  while  to  others,  the 
program  has  been  severely  limited. 

The  reason  is  not  iiard  to  find.  No  one 
would  consciously  deprive  schoolchildren 
of  food,  or  the  opportunity  to  have  an  ade- 
quate lunch. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  adequate  funds 
do  not  exist,  either  at  the  local  level  or  from 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  to  finance  an  ade- 
qxiate  school  tonch  program.  Thus,  while 
none  of  us  would  co.nsclously  deprive  hungry 
children  of  the  food  they  need,  all  of  us  are 
failing  to  prevent  this  condition  by  not  in- 
surtog  that  adequate  funds  are  available. 

Consider  how  ludicrous  this  situation  ap- 
pears. We  are  a  nation  which  has  more 
food  available  than  It  can  consiune  or  share 
effectively  at  home  or  abroad.  And  we  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  nearly  a  fourth  again 
as  much  with  very  little  effort.  Further, 
we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  wealthiest  econ- 
omy in  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  have  the  food,  and  we  have  the  wealth 
and  the  capacity  to  distribute  it.  Yet,  dur- 
tog the  last  school  year,  nearly  1.4  million 
schoolchildren  did  not  have  school  lunches 
because  there  were  no  facilities  by  which 
they  could  be  fed.  Th  majority  of  these 
children  are  to  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Here  In  the  Distrlpt  of  Columbia,  for  ex- 
ample, while  over  8.000  children  to  primary 
and  elementary  schools  received  free 
lunches — most  of  these,  however,  were  not 
even  hot  lunches — another  74.000  children 
who  could  afford  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
did  not  have  access  to  school  lunch  facili- 
ties. 

What  kind  of  a  civilization  Is  It  that 
has  everythtog  needed  to  provide  Its  chil- 
dren with  adequate  lunches  except  the  will 
1^  do  it? 

Hopefully,  some  help  may  be  on  the  way. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  when  appropriations  become 
available,  will  provide  funds  which  can  be 
used  to  equip  school  lunch  facilities,  and  this 
may  be  of  some  aid  to  school  districts  with 
schools  that  do  not  have  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 
But,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Four  years  ago  I  urged  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  School  L\inch  Act,  recogniz- 
ing that  this  problem  would  continue  to 
grow.  The  Congress  acted  to  provide  au- 
thority for  special  appropriations  which 
would  enable  schools  with  large  numbers 
of  children  frcnn  low-Income  families  to  pro- 
vide lunches  either  free  or  at  very  nominal 
cost.  Each  year  since  then  the  President  has 
requested  funds  to  activate  the  special  school 
lunch  authority  but.  so  far,  to  no  avail. 

Ottr  accomplishments  to  using  abundance 
demonstrate  that  we  are  capable  of  ending 
hxuiger,  and  our  potential  for  abundance 
shows  us  we  have  only  begun  to  test  our 
capacity  to  use  it. 

-  "nus  ceremony  then  is  not  bo  much  a 
celebration  of  an  accompllsliment  as  it  is  a 


beginning  of  a  Joyous  and  exciting  chal- 
lenge—a challenge  which  can  only  come  to  a 
nation  blessed  with  abundance. 

I  hope  and  pray  and  believe  that  we  will 
meet  that  challenge  and  the  day  will  oome 
when  none  of  Ood's  children  go  hungry. 
participants    in    cxremoniks    in    nation's 
capital 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  list  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  ceremonies 
this  morning  in  launching  the  food 
stamp  program  in  Washington,  and  the 
schedule  of  events : 
Opkning  CnxMONT  Initiating  thx  Fbdisai. 

Food  Stamp  Progsaic,  Washington,  D.C, 

July  1,  1965  • 

Time :  10  a.m.,  eastern  daylight  time. 

Place:  Dlsti-lct  BuUdtog  Board  room, 
fifth  floor,  Pomsylvanla  Avenue  and  14th 
Street  NW. 

Principal  speaker:  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orvllle  L.  Freeman. 

Host:  District  Commissioner  John  B.  Dxm- 
can.  ^^ 

Guests: 

Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrtoer. 

Commissioner  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke. 

Bepresentatlve  Lbonor  K.  Sitllivan.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Donald  D.  Brewer,  Director,  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Alvin  R.  Rosin,  Deputy  Director  few  Ad- 
mtoistration,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Albert  P.  Russo.  Deputy  Director  for  Fam- 
ily and  Children  Services,  D^artment  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Aubrey  Robinson,  Vice  Chalrmaoi,  District 
of  Columbia  Welfare  AdviB(X7  Council. 

Schuyler  Lowe,  Director.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Division  of  General  Admtolstratlon. 

David  P.  Herman.  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  OflBoer. 

Bruce  Ktoer.  president.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bankers  Association. 

James  Banks,  executive  secretary.  United 
Planntog  Organization. 

E.  Wiley  Steams,  Jr..  chairman.  Bankers 
Food  Stamp  Committee. 

Henry  Noon,  president  of  District  Grocery 
Stores,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Davis,  Deputy  Administrator. 
Consumer  Food  Programs.  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  UJS.  Departznent  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Isabelle  Kelley,  Director,  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Consumer  and  Markettog  Service. 
nSDA. 

Philip  B.  Hearn,  Northeast  Director,  Food 
Distribution  Office,  Consumer  and  Markettog 
Service,  USD  A. 

John  F.  Oonaboy,  officer  to  charge,  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  food  stamp  program.  Con- 
sumer and  Itlarketlng  Service,  USDA. 

SCHXDTTIiX  OF   KVENTB 

At  10  ajn..:  Opentog  remarks  by  Commis- 
sioner Duncan. 

At  10:10  ajn.:  Address  by  Secretary  Free- 
man. 

At  10:20  ajn.:  Secretary  Freeman  and 
Commissioner  Duncan  to  Issue  first  food 
stamp  coupons  to  two  participcUitog  families. 

At  10:30  ajn.:  Press  conference. 

At  10:50  ajn.:  Secretary  Freeman,  Repre- 
sentative Sttllivan,  and  other  officials  de- 
part for  retail  store. 

At  II  ajn.:  Secretary  Freeman  and  Rep- 
resentative Sullivan  shop  with  participating 
families  at  Carolina  Market,  1420  Seventh 
Street  NW.  Flist  food  Btaiap  transaction. 
Carolina  ICarket  la  an  Ind^Modent  store 
owned  by  Bumell  Goodman  and  managed  by 
Archie  Moore. 

OTHXa  NXW  rOOD  STAMP  PBOOKAMS  ALSO  BSCXnT 
TODAT 

Next.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  De- 
pafbnent  of  A«rleulture  press  release 
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today  s  luuninclng  the^  start  of  several 
addltioi  lal  food  stamp  projects  as  wedl  as 
the  one  In  Washington,  D.C.,  including 
countlet  in  Qeorgla,  Maryland.  Minne- 
sota, Bfj  Isslssippi,  and  Michigan,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Press  rileaee  of  U^.  Department  of  Agri- 
ciilture.  July  1,  1965] 

CUKREMl    NaTIONWIDX  STATUS  Or  FoOD   STAMP 

Pkogsam 

Low-i]  icome  people  in  seven  areas  in  five 
States  1  ad  tbe  District  of  Columbia  will 
t)egin  pi  xtlcipatlng  In  the  expanding  food 
stamp  I  rogram  during  July.  Two  of  tha 
States —  ktaryland  and  Mlsilsslppi — as  well 
as  the  I  Istrict  of  Coliunbia  will  have  food 
stamp  p  'ograms  for  the  first  time. 

The  July  openings  will  bring  the  food 
program  to  a  total  of  116  areas,  which  in- 
clude th  i  District  of  Columbia  and  31  States, 
marking  further  progress  on  the  initial 
year's  ei  pansion  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
.of  1964   innounced  last  October. 

New  p  rograms  getting  started  in  July  are : 
the  Dist  -let  of  C<dumbla;  Hall  County,  Ga.; 
Dorchesi  er  County,  Md.;  Ramsey  County, 
Minn.;  ]  [arrlson  and  Jones  Counties.  Miss.; 
and  Wa;  ne  County.  Mich.  The  program  in 
Miciilga:  L  Is  being  expanded  to  include  all 
of  Wayn  b  County,  whose  city  of  Detroit  has 
partlcip  ited  in  the  food  stamp  program 
since  its  inception  in  1961. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program,  low-in- 
come fai  lilies  certified  in  need  of  food  assist- 
ance by  State  welfcu-e  agencies  exchange 
the  amc  ant  of  money  they  normally  spend 
on  food  for  coupons  worth  more  than  they 
paid.  T  tie  additional  amount  enables  them 
to  buy  nore  and  better  food  for  Improved 
diets.  1  he  coupons  are  spent  like  cash  at 
retail  fo  k1  stores  authorized  to  accept  them 
by  the  C  3.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Con- 
sumer ai  id  l^keting  Service. 

The  l£  testrcomplete  reports  for  the  month 
of  May  (how  that  over  620,000  i>eople  were 
taking  {:  art  in  the  program  for  that  month. 
In  the  lOS  areas  that  were  c^^erating  in 
May.  far  dlles  put  nearly  $6.5  million  of  their 
own  foe  1  money  into  food  stamp  coupons 
and  recilved  an  additional  >3.9  million — 
represen  :tng  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tributlo)  L  to  increased  food  purchasing 
power  s  tent  in  local  grocery  stores. 

ANSWERI  »G     QUESTIONS    ABOUT    OPXRATINC    DE- 
TAn.S   OF   rOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Final  y,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  because  of 
the  fac  that  so  many  of  the  Members  of 
Congrej  s  have  asked  me  for  specific  in- 
fonnati}n  and  details  about  the  opera- 
tion of  Jie  fo6d  stamp  program,  indicat- 
ing wid  spread  interest  in,  but  also  much 
imcerta  inty  about,  these  details,  I  include 
a  quest  on-and'answer  summary  of  some 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
prograii's  (^)eration  in  the  District  of 
Columb  la  project,  as  follows: 
Some   Q  testions   and   Answebs   About   the 

DisTBi  rr   OF   Columbia   Food   Stamp   Pho- 

CRAM,    PSZPARIO  ^X  THE  n.S.  DEPABTMENT  OF 
ACSUn  LTUIS      CONSUMZB      AND      MaBKETING 

Sex  VIC  E  and  tbS  Dibtbict  of  Columbia  De- 

PAXTM  [NT    OF   PVBUC   WELFAXZ 

What  Is  the  food  stamp  program?  It  is 
a  meani  by  which  low-income  families  and 
those  n  ceivlng  public  assistance  are  able 
to  buy  more  food  in  retail  stores.  Their 
puTChaa  e  are  made  with  Federal  food  cou- 
pons, wl  ich  permit  them  to  buy  most  of  the 
foods  ca  Tied  on  grocers'  shelves.  Th\u,  they 
can  buy  mure  food  for  a  varied,  more  nutri- 
tious dl  It.  with  the  convenience  of  normal 
shopping ;  pntcOoe.  Tbm  progrvn  has  two 
basic  pv  rpoaes:  (1)  aafeguanUng  the  health 
of  the  V  atioa'a  low-inoome  f«Jtitn—  through 
better  n  itrltkn;  and  (3)  increasing  the  flow 


tot  food  from  the  Nation's  farms  through 
nc»nnal  trade  channels.  The  food  coupons, 
redeemable  for  cash  by  participating  grocers, 
are  added  food-buying  power,  thus  benefit- 
ing retailers  and  wholesalers  and  stimulating 
the  local  economy. 

How  does  the  food  stamp  program  work? 
Individuals  or  families  who  are  certified  as 
eligible  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Welfare 
Department  exchange  their  food  money  for 
food  coupons  of  higher  value.  This  increases 
their  food-buying  power — enabling  them  to 
buy  not  only  more  food  but  better  food  as 
well.  Coupons  are  spent  Just  like  cash  at  re- 
tail stores  and  are  good  for  any  food  in  the 
store,  except  for  certain  imported  foods. 

Who  Is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  food  stamp  program?  In 
general,  most  of  those  who  have  been  eligible 
for  the  Government-donated  foods  will  be 
able  to  take  part  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
And  It's  important  here  to  remember  that 
to  be  eligible  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
you  must  be  on  relief.  But,  of  course,  a 
large  part  of  the  ellglbles  will  be  those  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  public  assistance — such 
as  those  with  dependent  children,  the  aged, 
the  disabled,  and  the  blind.  But  other 
familes  may  be  eligible;  for  example,  the 
luiemployed,  and  those  living  on  small 
pensions. 

How  much  do  eligible  recipients  pay  and 
how  much  additional  do  they  receive?  The 
amount  they  pay  depends  upon  several  fac- 
tors. Ilie  UJS.  Department  of  Agric\ilture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  District  Welfare  De- 
partment, has  worked  out  a  sliding  scale 
that  shows  how  much  Is  paid  and  how  many 
free  coupons  are  needed.  Important  con- 
siderations are  family  size  and  Income. 

Are  there  provisions  for  "hardship"  adjust- 
ments? Yes.  Unusually  heavy  or  hardship 
expenses  for  medical  care,  rent,  and  child 
care  are  taken  into  account.  Some  relief  and 
low-income  families  may  find  that  the 
amount  of  money  they  pay  for  food  under 
the  stamp  plan  will  be  less  than  they  ac- 
tually spent  previously,  and,  of  course,  they'll 
be  getting  substantially  Increased  food-pur- 
chasing power  in  total. 

Do  the  families  get  their  coupons  from  the 
Welfare  Department?  No.  Banks  In  the 
District  will  issue  the  food  coupons.  A 
family  goes  to  the  bank  with  &n  identifica- 
tion card  showing  how  many  coupons  they 
are  authorized  to  buy  and  how  much  money 
they  are  to  pay.  They  buy  coupons  for  1 
month  at  a  time. 

Once  eligible  families  or  individuals  have 
their  food  coupons,  where  can  they  spend 
them?  At  any  retail  food  outlet  authorized 
by  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  to 
accept  the  coupons.  It  is  expected  that  most 
stores  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  will  be 
participating;  large  and  small  alike.  Among 
them  will  be  those  handling  groceries,  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  bakery  goods. 
Established  food-route  operations,  such  as 
dairy  home  delivery,  also  will  be  eligible. 

What  can  the  eligible  families  buy  with 
their  food  coupons?  They  can  buy  any  food 
for  human  consumption,  except  for  certain 
imported  items  and  imported  meat  identified 
as  ineligible  by  the  store  operator.  Alcoholic 
beverages  are  not  eligible.  Of  course,  such 
nonfood  items  as  paper  products,  soap,  and 
tobacco  normally  sold  in  food  stores  cannot 
be  bought  with  food  coupons,  either. 

If  the  food  stamp  family's  grocery  money 
is  invested  in  food  coupons,  how  may  they 
buy  the  household  nonfood  items  such  as 
soap  and  paper  products?  Allowance  has 
been  made  for  this.  The  amount  of  money 
turned  into  food  coupons  represents  only 
what  the  family  would  spend  for  foods  they 
can  buy  with  coupons.  Coupon  shoppers 
will  hare  as  much  cash  as  they  ever  had  for 
other  human  needs;  maybe  even  a  little 
more. 


How  are  food  coupon  purchases  handled 
at  the  checkout  counter?  The  custom^ 
identifies  himself  to  the  clerk  as  a  food 
stamp  shopper.  Coupon  foods  are  separated 
from  the  items  which  the  ciistomer  cannot 
buy  with  food  coupons.  Each  group  u 
totaled  and  paid  fc«'  sepfurately. 

How  do  customers  get  change  for  food 
coupons?  No  change  in  cash  may  be  givm 
for  coupons.  Unendorsed  50-cent  coupons 
may  be  „used  in  mal^ng  change.  If  an 
amount  less  than  50  cents  is  required^  the 
food  coupon  shopper  has  the  option  of  pay. 
ing  in  cash  or  accepting  a  credit  slip  from 
the  retailer  for  future  delivery  of  an  equiva- 
lent value  of  eligible  foods.  A  credit  slip 
or  due  bill  cannot  exceed  49  cents  when  ua«d 
in  food  coupon  transactions.  Examples:  (a) 
If  a  customer  buys  $9.50  worth  of  food  and 
tenders  five  $2  coupons  in  payment,  he  may 
be  given  one  50-cent  coupon  in  change;  (b) 
if  a  customer  buys  60  cents  worth  of  food, 
one  50-cent  coupon  may  be  given  the  cashier 
plus  10  cents  In  cash,  or  if  the  customer  gives 
the  cashier  two  50-cent  coupons  for  a  60-cent 
purchase,  the  cashier  coiild  give  as  change 
a  credit  slip  for  40  cents.  Retailers  can  also 
allow  recipients  to  "trade  out"  the  difference 
In  eligible  food. 

Can  sales  tax  be  paid  with  food  coupons? 
Yes.  Food  coupons  may  be  accepted  for  pay- 
ment of  sales  tax.  but  only  for  taxes  on  eli- 
gible foods  purchased  with  coupons.  That's 
another  reason  for  separating  coupon  pur- 
chases from  the  items  that  are  to  be  paid 
with  cash. 

May  food  coupon  shoppers  leave  their  cou- 
pon  books  at  food  stores?  No.  Coupon 
books  must  be  kept  In  the  possession  of 
households  to  which  they  are  issued.  The 
books  are  to  be  presented  each  time  pur- 
chases are  made  with  coupons. 

May  food  coupon  shoppers  transfer,  trade, 
or  sell  their  coupons?  No.  The  coupons 
must  be  used  only  by  the  households  to 
which  they  are  issued.  Anyone  who  misuses 
them,  whether  participant,  retailer,  whole- 
saler, or  other,  is  in  violation  of  program 
regulations  and  subject  to  penalty. 

Where  do  i>eopIe  get  information  about 
the  program  and  sign  up?  .Individuals  or 
families,  who  think  they  may  be  eligible  for 
the  program  should  go  to  1291  Taylor  Strttet 
NW.,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday.  People  may  call 
this  number  for  information:  Randolph 
3-9560. 

What  provisions  are  there  to  help  disabled 
people,  who  can't  leave  home,  to  take  part 
in  the  food  stamp  program?  The  Welfare 
Department  will  arrange  to  register  the  dis- 
abled person  at  home.  A  relative  or  neigh- 
bor can  be  authorized  to  piuchase  coupons 
at  the  bank  and  buy  food  for  the  homebound 
individual.    Call  Randolph  3-9560. 

Will  anyone  besides  the  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents benefit  from  the  program?  Yes.  The 
increased  buying  power  of  these  customers 
should  result  in  an  estimated  $1.5  million 
Increase  in  retail  food  sales  In  the  District. 
As  the  coupons  are  redeemed*  by  the  grocers 
and  the  money  Is  added  to  the  local  economy 
the  entire  community  will  benefit. 

Will  families  continue  to  receive  federally 
donated  foods?  No.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  replace  the  family  distribution  of 
federally  donated  foods  here  in  the  District. 
So,  in  order  to  continue  receiving  food 
assistance,  it  is  necessary  to  Join  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Where  can  retail  food  merchants  get  in- 
formation and  sign  up  for  the  food  stamp 
program?  Retailers  should  call  382-7413  for 
Information.  To  be  authorized  to  accept 
food  coupons,  they  must  apply  In  person  at 
the  Consiimer  and  Marketing  Service  Food 
Stamp  Field  Offlc«.  1834  I  Street  NW.. 
room  405.  % 
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Thursday,  July  1.1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
newspaper  story  written  by  Jack  Steele 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al- 
liance. As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Steele,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  investigative 
reporters,  does  research  in  depth  on  all 
of  his  stories.  I  mention  this  only  to 
assure  my  fellow  members  of  this  body 
that  we  can  place  faith  in  his  report  on 
the  first  year's  operation  of  the  OflSce 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  bill  to  perpetuate  this  program  will 
be  before  us  in  the  next  2  weeks.  De- 
spite the  failures  in  its  present  adminis- 
tration, its  proponents  axe  asking  an 
appropriation  that  is  practically  its  pres- 
ent budget.  It  would  be  well  for  all  of 
'us  to  read  Jack  Steele's  evaluation  of  the 
operation  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  before  we  decide  its  future 
course. 

The  other  night,i^e  saw  a  dreadfully 
long  television  progi-am  called  "What's 
Happening,  Baby."  We  understand  that 
this  was  produced  not  only  as  a  recruit- 
ing program  but  also  as  a  lobbying  effort 
to  further  the  progress  of  the  present 
antipoverty  legislation.  I  have  since 
been  told  that  we  are  all  too  old  to  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  great  value  of  that 
program. 

I  think  that  it  is  about  time  to, ask 
"What's  Happening,  Sargent  Shriver?" 

Jack  Steele's  story  follows: 
Troubles,  Delats,  and  Confusions — Povebtt 
Wab  Ends  Year  or  Crisis 
(By  Jack  Steele) 
The  Government's  massive  war  on  poverty 
has  ended   its   first   fiscal   year  beset  vrlth 
troubles,  delays,  and  confusion  which  kept 
It  from  reaching  most  of  the  measurable 
goals  set  by  Director  Sargent  Shriver  when 
it  was  launched  last  autumn. 

A  survey  by  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers 
disclosed  today  that  most  of  the  antipoverty 
war's  10  major  programs  have  not  even  come 
close,  to  achieving  their  original  first-year 
objectives  In  terms  of  providing  actiial  and 
direct  benefits  to  the  poor. 

Many  have  enrolled  less  than  half  as  many 
of  the  poverty  stricken  as  Mr.  Shriver  pre- 
dicted last  year  they  would  by  June  30,  1965. 

ON  THE  VERGE 

Congress,  which  Is  now  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tending the  program  for  another  year  and 
doubling  its  funxis.  seems  largely  unaware 
of  or  unpertvirbed  by  its  lags  and  BhortOMn- 
Ings.  Both  the  Senate  and  House  Labor 
Oommlteee  have  shied  away  from  any  real 
efforts  to  assess  its  successes  and  failures. 

Mr.  Shriver  and  his  top  aids  at  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportvmlty  have  whittled  down 
many  of  their  previously  announced  goals  In 
recent  months  as  the  antipoverty  program 
has  fallen  behind  schedule.  But  even  some 
of  these  scaled-down  objectives  have  not 
been  met. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  the  only 
one  of  the  original  antipoverty  projects 
which  has  come  close  to  its  goal  of  enrolling 
200,000  teenagers.  This  relatively  simple 
program — a  sort  of  modem  WPA  to  provide 
make- work  Jobs  fOT  yoimgsters  at  $1.25  an 


hour — is    run    by    the    Labor    Department 
rather  than  the  antipoverty  agency. 

HEAD   START 

Another  late  starter  among  the  antipov- 
erty programs — ^Project  Hecul  Start — ^bas  far 
outrun  its  initial  goal.  It  is  eiqpectod  to  pro- 
vide presohool  training  to  more  than  500.000 
children  from  poverty-stricken  famlliee  this 
sviminer. 

But  other  antipoverty  pHograms  are  lagging 
badly.    For  example: 

Bitter  political  warfare— still  largely  un- 
settled— has  stymied  the  community  action 
program  in  most  of  the  Nation's  big  cities. 
This  program  Is  the  keystone  of  the  antipov- 
erty wax  since  it  will  provide  the  mactilnery 
for  helping  the  poor.  In  rural  areas,  lack  of 
community  initiative  has  delayed  the  CAP 
program  even  more. 

Vista,  the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 
was  originally  supposed  to  enroll  5,000  volun- 
teers to  help  the  poor  by  June  30.  As  of 
yesterday,  it  actually  had  203  such  volun- 
teers working  in  yie  field  and  842  more  in 
training. 

The  Job  Corps,  which  Mr.  Sliriver  told 
Congress  last  autiunn  would  have  30.000 
to  40.000  teenage  dropouts  in  some  75  camps 
by  June  30,  actually  had  8,345  in  48  campe 
as  of  Tuesday.  And  more  than  15  percent 
of  those  sent  to  Youth  Corps  camps  had  al- 
ready quit  the  camps. 

GLOSS   OVER 

Mr.  Shriver  and  his  battery  of  public  rela- 
tions experts   have  managed  to   gloss  over 
.  most   such   lags  and  failures   in  the   anti- 
poverty  program.    Here's  how  they've  done 

In  recent  weeks,  OBO  officials  have  worked 
day  and  night  to  allocate  funds  for  anti- 
poverty  projects  and  thus  use  up  all  the 
$793  million  Congress  appropriated  last  year 
for  the  program  and  clear  the  way  for  pas- 
sage -of  this  year's  $1.5  billion  fund  re- 
quest. Much  of  this  money  won't  be  spent — 
or  the  projects  even  started — for  months. 

Mr.  Shriver  listed  266,000  enrollees  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  But  the 
100.000th  enroUee  was  Inducted  at  a  White 
House  ceremony  (W.  June  11,  less  than  3 
weeks  ago.  And  NYC  officials,  after  whirling 
their  computers,  came  up  yesterday  with  a 
top  enrollment  estimate  of  175,000— includ- 
ing 70,000  in  a  special  summer  "leaf -raking" 
project.  The  first-year  goal  for  this  program 
was  200.000. 

Mr.  Shriver's  list  included  88,000  in  a  so- 
called  work  experience  program  run  by  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Department. 
But  HEW  officials  yestCTday  reported  the 
program  had  15.240  actual  enrollees  in  59 
projects  now  in  operation. 

The  OBO  Director  also  listed  600.000  direct 
beneficiaries  of  community  action  programs. 
Yet  most  of  the  CAP  projects  approved  th\is 
far  are  so-caUed  planning  or  demonstration 
grants  which  provide  help  or  employment  to 
relatively  few  of  the  poor.  And  only  a  few 
of  these  are  yet  off  the  ground. 


tlon  or  copies  of  this  speech  contact:  Na- 
tional Farm  Organization,  National  Head- 
quarters, Coming,  Iowa. 
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Thursday.  July  1. 1965 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  have  the  following  words  added  to  a 
speech  I  placed  in  the.  Record  previously. 
This  speech  was  prepared  with  the  help  of 
the  National  Farm  Organisation  for  their 
educational  seminars.    Per  further  Informa- 


Jakebox  Royalties 
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Monday,  June  28, 1965 
Mr.  HEBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Congress  is. 
and  rightfully  should  be,  an  updating  of 
the  copyright  laws. 

In  this  connection,  one  pertinent  prob- 
lem is  the  matter  6f  royalty  payments  to 
the  holders  of  copyrights  in  musical  re- 
cordings placed  in  jukeboxes  and  other 
forms  of  coin-operated,  automatic  play- 
ing machines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  laws  were 
adopted  in  1909,  when  it  was  inconceiv- 
able that  an  estimated  $500  million^ 
yearly  music  machine  industry  would 
come  into  being.  But  those  1909  laws  to- 
day preclude  a  fair  treatment  of  the 
copyright  holders  whose  music  is  being 
exploited.  It  is  patently  obvious  to  me 
that  simple  justice  demands  a  fsiir  re- 
turn to  those  persons  whose  work  and 
Inspiration  provide  the  multimillion  dol- 
lar industry  its  very  basis. 

Recently  the  Times-Picayune  of  New 
Orleans  published  a  cogent  editorial  con- 
cerning the  jukebox  royalties  matter,  and 
I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  coUeagnes. 
I  am  also  including  Into  the  Record  a 
news  story  from  the  Times -Picayune  of 
June  26,  1965,  which  relates  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Herman  Pinkelstein.  general 
counsel  of  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers. Authors,  and  Publishers. 
•  Mr.  Pinkelstein  was  a  featured  speaker 
at  the  national  conference  at  Tulane 
University  of  the  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Attorneys. 

During  his  talk,  Mr.  Pinkelstein  com- 
mented on  the  anachronism  in  the  law 
as  it  now  relates  to  copyrights. 

Mr.    Pinkelstein's   remarks,   and    the 
logic  of  the  editorial  from  the  Times- 
Picayune,  again   remind   the   Congress 
that  revision  of  the  copsright  laws  should 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible:  - 
[Prom    the    Times-Picayune.  (New    Orle.inE. 
La.),  June  22,  19651 
Jukebox   Royalties 
One  of  the  many  tasks  remaining  for  Con- 
gress this  session  is  consideration  of  a  bill 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  copyright  laws..    In 
at    least   one    glaring   Instance,    these    work 
great  hardship  on  music-  composers  and"  au- 
thors   by    applying    niles    reasqpable    when 
adopted  in  1909  but  now  qviite  the  reverse. 
Provisions    of     HJl.    4347    would    assure 
royalty  payments  to  the  holders  of  copyrights 
in  musical  reoor<iings   placed  in  Jukeboxes, 
etc.    In  1909,  the  closest  thing  to  Jukeboxes 
were  earphone  Instruments  in  penny  parlors 
whose   financial  returns  were    insignificant. 
Today's  coin-operated  musfc  machine  indus- 
try does  an   estimated  $500  million  a  year 
busineas  from  whose  fruits  oppyright  holders 
•re  effectively  excluded. 

Given  the  means  of  efiforcing  it.  arrequire- 
ment  Itiat  royalties' be  paid  to  copyright 
holders  seems  Just,  and  in  line  y-lth  royalty 
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payment    requirements   for   other   types   of 
oopyrlgb^  works.    A  representative  of  the 
Society  of  Cooiposers.  Authors,  axui. 
which  Is  urging  passage  of  the 
testified  that  such  means  are  avail- 
wltliout  costly,  burdensome  aooountlng 
A    number    of    exemptions    from 
dayment,  for  nonprofit  uses,  are  set 
proposecl  bill, 
bills  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
in  1963  one  was  reported  by  the 
Oommlttee.  but  did  not  clear 
Oommittee  before  adjoiumment. 
Cdngressmen  are  thus  familiar  with 
sltvuitioin  and  the  basic  proposals.    The 
merits  Congress  approval,  before 
's  adjournment. 
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[Prom  t^ke  New  Orleans   (La.)    Timeg-Pica- 
yune,  June  26, 1965] 
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to  prevent  copting 

FlnkeUteln  explained  that  the  law  of  copy- 
baslcally,  "with  products  of  in- 
endeavcx-  which  have  been  reduced 
«  form. 

are  the  rights  of  copyright  owners 
be  respected  by  educators — or  that 
gain  when  they  become  authors," 
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not  »d 
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right,  he  said,  is  to  prevent  others 

the  work, 
that  In  testifying  on  the  pending 
the  Copyright  Act,  "some  teach- 
irglng  that  they  should  have  the 
make   enough   copies   of   a   short 
a  poem  or  a  short  story — to  sup- 
pupil  In  a  class." 
practice  Is  not  permitted  in  the 
but  an  organization  represent- 
teachers,  whose  average  class  con- 
pupils,  proposes  that  the  law  ex- 
such  multiple  copying, 
teacher  made  copies  for  his  classes, 
put,  the  total  number  would  be 
probably  of  only  the  best,  most 

Fioems  and  stories. 
■ 
author  would  suffer 
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see  how  much.  th&  author  would 
le  is  deprived  of  such  an  Important 
he  commented. 

work,"  he  continued,  "can't  be 

publicly  without  consent  of  the 

owner,  even  though  the  perform- 

an  amateiir  group." 

case  of  musical  compositions,  the 

derfcMinance  Is  more  limited.    It  may 

in  public  only  If  it  Is  not  for  profit 

consent  of  the  owner  has  not  been 


the  question  of  what  amounts  to 
"for  profit"  has  t>een  the  sub- 
c<}n8lderable  litigation. 

;ht  law,  passed  in  1900,  when 

were    not   a   multlmllllon-doUar 

does  not  dean  performance  of  a 

composition  by  means  of  a  ooln- 

machlne  In  a  place  where  admission 


has  not  been  charged  a  public  performance 
for  profit.  A  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  amend  this  "anachronism  in 
the  law,"  Flnkelsteln  said. 

FOR  FHOFIT  issue 

Similarly,  the  for  profit  issue  came  up  be- 
fcH-e  a  congressional  committee  reviewing 
cop3rright  laws.  The  issue  was  raised  whether 
copyright  laws  should  permit  the  composer 
to  require  payment  of  educational  institu- 
tions when  his  work  is  performed  publicly  in 
concerts  and  "perhaps  even  during  the  half- 
time  period  at  the  Sugar  Bowl." 

Flnkelsteln  quoted  Dr.  Howard  Hanson, 
president  of  the  National  Music  Council,  and 
for  many  years  head  of  the  Eastman  School 
for  Music : 

"Millions — I  suppose  billions  of  dollars — 
of  private  and  government  funds  are  each 
year  poured  Into  our  educational  coffers. 
Here  the  term,  'not  for  profit,'  although  tech- 
nically accurate,  has  a  hollow  ring  for  the 
author  and  the  compyoeer  and  puts  education 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  stifling  the  very 
creativity  which  it  Is  theoretically  supposed 
to  enocourage." 
Flnkelsteln  concluded.  "If  the  author's  mar- 
ket is  lessened  *  •  •  there  will  remain  lit- 
tle encouragement  for  him  to  spend  his  time 
trying  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  education  as  a 
very  large  consumer  of  literary  property." 


Address  by  Congressman  John  V.  Lind- 
say, of  New  York,  Prepared  for 
Delivery  at  the  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises of  Stnyvesant  High  School, 
Carnegie  Hall,  Manhattan,  June  28, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
management  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
is  a  challenge  which  increasingly  de- 
mands our  attention.  Recently  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay],  discussed  the  dimensions 
of  this  challenge  in  an  address  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Stuyvesant 
High  School  in  Manhattan.  Mr.  Lind- 
say's speech  emphasized  the  need  for 
imagination  and  enlightenment  in  pub- 
lic service,  and  for  the  active  cooperation 
of  private  and  public  abilities.  I  would 
like  to  bring  this  thoughtful  address  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress : 

There  were  moments  while  I  was  thinking 
about  brief  remarks  for  these  graduation 
exercises  when  I  felt  a  little  like  the  print- 
er's devil  who  was  left  alone  to  set  the  final 
type  for  the  Farmers'  Almanac.  Suddenly  he 
discovered  that  one  of  the  most  important 
weather  predictions  for  the  year  was  missing; 
the  weather  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  In 
something  of  a  panic  ha  inserted  the  words 
"snow  and  hail"  and  s^t  back  and  prayed. 
But  that  year  it  did  snow  and  hail  o^  the 
Fourth  of  July  for  the  first  time  and  over- 
night the  young  printer's  devil,  who  had 
acted  decisively,  even  if  Impluslvely,  was 
lionized  as  the  greatest  of  forecasters. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  this  morning  is 
not  with  forecasting.  Yet  there  are  few 
mcHnenta  of  life  like  a  graduation  exercise 
wh«n  all  eyes  are  focused  on  a  single 
thought:   Where  are  we  going?    What  lies 


ahead?  It  is  with  this  spirit  that  I  would 
like  to  explore  how  the  past  may  instruct 
the  present  and  add  a  few  observations  about 
the  future. 

We  have  long*  believed  in  enthroning  th« 
experts.  But  the  experts  can  be  thumplngw 
wrong  and  expertise  alone  is  no  substitute 
for  imagination.  Some  time  before  I  en- 
tered high  school,  back  in  the  1930*8,  a  book 
was  published  called  "The  Airship."  The 
conclusion  reached  was  that  commercial  atr> 
planes  would  never  be  developed  that  could 
fiy  the  Atlantic  because  they  would  be  to« 
costly  and  could  never  safely  accommodate 
a  sufficient  passenger  load  to  make  them 
pay.  The  same  yecu',  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Trends,  a  body  composed 
of  the  most  distinguished  social  sclentieta 
of  the  day,  concluded  that  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation had  peaked  at  130  million  and  would 
henceforth  begin  to  decline. 

Looking  again  at  history's  clock,  let  me 
now  turn  to  an  area  which  has  greater  rel- 
evance for  your  generation  thah  any  other 
issue  except  that  of  war  or  peace.  It  is  now 
Just  77  years  since  Iiord  Br  ice  penned  the 
omniscient  Judgment  In  his  "American  Com- 
monwealth" that  ''the  Government  of  Amer- 
ican cities  is  the  one  conspicuous  failure  of 
the  United  States."  Actually  there  has 
never  been  a  time  since  the  publication  of 
Lord  Brlce's  classic,  that  this  Judgment  has 
such  urgency  for  so  many  Americans. 
Somehow  we  have  never  found  a  viable  part- 
nership between  the  art  of  politics  and  the 
science  of  administration  that  has  produced 
effective,  bold.  Innovative,  imaginative  meth- 
ods of  governing  our  cities.  The  city  in 
America  has  oscillated  between  excesses  oi 
politics  and  excessive  administration. 

Hlstc^cally  we  have  long  known  the  rea- 
sons for  the  neglect  of  the  American  cities 
in  the  total  pattern  of  American  federalism. 
Jefferson,  In  many  of  his  writings,  spoke  of 
the  "pestilential  city"  and  rejected  it,  as  so 
many  other  Americans  did  likewise,  as  a 
cancerous  growth  upon  the  healthy  tissue  of 
rural  democracy.  "The  lurking  suspicion  emd 
hostility  against  the  city  also  Influenced  the 
South  where  it  was  used  to  reinforce  south- 
ern arguments  against  northern  industrial- 
ism. Elsewhere  the  enduring  hostility  to 
the  American  city  was  embodied  in  many 
familiar  practices,  such  as  the  refusal  to 
grant  cities  their  rightful  share  of  repre- 
sentation in  State  legislatures  and  in  the 
comparative  disregard  of  urban  Interests  in 
the  frtlmlng  of  national  policy. 

But  hopefullylhat  era  is  finally  beginning 
to  be  behind  us.  America  has  entered  a  new 
stage  of  its  existence  and  your  generation  is 
very  likely  the  first  to  be  able  to  see  real 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Yet,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  well  aware,  the  problems  are 
staggering. 

The  needs  of  public  service  everywhere  are 
much  more  than  simply  improving  technical 
skills.  Far  more  serious  is  the  lack  of  imag- 
ination at  all  levels  of  government.  On  the 
drawing  boards  at  the  moment  are  plans  to 
establish  51  national  water  resources  insti- 
tutes. Yet  we  are  told  by  competent  au- 
thorities that  to  this  date  there  are  not  25 
qualified  men  in  the  Nation  to  lead  them. 
When  we  look  at  the  manpower  resource 
problem  for  our  cities  the  situation  is  even 
more  disquieting.  One  projection  indicates 
that  State  and  local  employment  for  the 
yean  1964  through  1968  will  increase  about 
100  percent.  For  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  same  period  the  anticipated  Increase  in 
employment  Is  about  2  percent. 

Clearly  this  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  stretch  oiirselves  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenging demand  from  our  cities.  But  it  also 
means  far  mcH-e.  What  It  really  means  is 
that  the  great  social  battlefield  of  our  society 
lies  within"  the  rims  of  our  exploding  urban 
areas  and  that  we  must  recruit  and  enlist 
the  finest  talent  we  can  produce  to  meet  the 
crisis  before  us. 


My  1,  1965 
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HOW  can  this  be  done?     And  what  wlU 
,A^  role  be?    Here  I  have  no  hesitancy  In 
Lrine  my  testimony  according  to  the  lights 
^  I  follow.    I  am  convinced  that  In  the 
^us  ahead  almost  aU  of  you  wUl  be  spend- 
ST  some  part  of  your  Uvea  in  some  form 
S^  nubile  service.     We  need  greater  flexl- 
^tv  in   phasing   telented   people   In   and 
out  of  public  service.     Why  not  bring  cre- 
ative people  from  business,  industry,  «»n- 
merce    and   the   academic   community   into 
«he  service  of  our  cities  for  specific  periods 
«j£l  transfer  some  of  our  career  people  in 
Government  -to   the   private  sector   of  our 
wclety  for  similar  stints  of  service.    In  our 
cities  the  problem  of  middle  management 
talents  is  criUcal  and  the  shortage  of  top 
level  managerial  persons  Is  equally  severe. 
Par  my  own  part,  all  of  these  symptoms 
point  to   one   inescapable  conclusion:    We 
must  put  the  resources  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  Nation  Into  a  meaningful  partnra:- 
ghlp  with  our  cities  if  we  are  going  to  erase 
urban  blight  and  decay. 

Of  course,  in  aU  of  our  hopes,  aspirations, 
md  plans  to  enjoy  great  reform  and  elimi- 
nate the  nagging  urban  disorder.  Uke  taking 
deadly  hydrocarbons  out  of  the  air.  finding 
■olutions  to  the  transportation,  housing, 
schools,  and  minority  problems,  and  a  vast 
catalog  of  other  Issues,  we  need  to  bear  In 
mind  that  the  central  key  to  progress  Is  In 
the  political  process.  But  the  solution  is 
not  with  brittle  politics  or  brittle  partisans. 
An  old  friend  once  told  me  of  an  experience 
In  attending  a  political  rally  where  the 
speaker  spoke  for  almost  2  hours  on  the 
difference  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans.  When  the  man  finally  fin- 
ished, an  elderly  gentleman  seated  In  front 
at  my  friend  turned  to  his  companion  and 
laid  in  a  loud  voice.  "I  forgot  my  dam 
hearing  aid.  What  did  he  talk  aboUt?"  "I 
don't  know,"  shouted  his  companion,  "Tie 
«iUdn't  say." 

And  so  It  Is,  I  am  afraid,  with  so  much 
at  the  tireless  aimless  political  dialog 
about  the  plight  of  o\ir  cities.  The  condi- 
tion we  are  in  la  like  a  swinging  firebrand 
in  a  powder  mill.  Under  such  circumstances 
as  we  seek  solutions  It  Is  well  to  remind  oar- 
selves  of  Dorothy  Parker's  admonition  that 
"there  are  not  Just  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion or  issue,  but  three;  your  side,  my  side, 
and  the  right  side." 

We  seek  the  right  side  to  the  diverse  dis- 
orders that  beset  va  and  the  times  call  for 
new  formulas  for  a  new  age.  The  old  empty 
war  whoops  of  partisan  politics  is  nothing 
but  a  mockery  of  the  grave  urban  problems 
we  face.  Party  labels  as  the  answCTs  to  re- 
storing our  cities  are  old  husks  devoid  of  any 
real  meaning. 

We  need  to  develop  some  new  strategic 
concepts  and  move  out  of  the  trackless  waste- 
land we  have  wandered  about  in  for  so  many 
years  while  one  urban  disease  is  piled  on  to 
another.  So  fax  we  have  only  played  around 
the  edges  in  a  fitful,  faltering  approach  to 
governing  our  cities.  We  se«n  to  be  stalled 
on  dead  center.  It  is  to  you  we  look  for  a 
fresh  start  and  hold  out  the  the  persistent 
hope  that  you  are  ready  to  enlist  for  the 
d\iration. 

Ahead  the  problems  to  be  encovmtered  can 
only  be  described  as  awesome.  To  take  Just 
one  phase  of  education,  it  is  now  estimated 
that  very  shortly  we  will  be  building  new 
community  colleges  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
new  institutions  a  year.  In  another  area 
extremely  crucial  to  the  health  of  urban  life, 
we  now  have  upward  to  70,000  special  dis- 
tricts. No  one  really  knows  exactly  how 
many  of  these  governing  bodies  there  are  and 
yet  they  comprise  one  of  the  Nation's  dark 
unexplored  continents  of  local  gfovemment. 
All  this  means  that  your  generation  is 
conmiltted  Irrevocably,  and  I  know  not  in- 
differently, to  an  urban  society.  But  aide 
by  side  with  this  o(»unltzuent  runs  the  orer- 
riding  responsibility  upon  you  to  bring  about 


greater  understanding  if  w«  are  to  meeced 
In  revltallring  urtMn  life-  A  long  time  ^go 
when  Thorsten  VeWen,  one  of  Amerlea'a 
celebrated  aoclal  rBformers,  wa»  a  student  to 
conege,  he  was  asked  by  his  teacher  to  pre- 
pare an  essay  on  the  dnmkard.  When  he 
read  It  to  hla  claas  his  teacher,  John  Bates 
Clark,  a  leading  econcanlst,  tore  him  to 
shredis.  "If  that's  your  case  against  the 
drunkard,"  he  snapped,  "you  failed  complete- 
ly." That  was  not  my  purpose,"  answered 
Veblen.  "Well,'l  said  his  teacher  with  a  ris- 
ing note  of  sarcasm,  "if  your  purpose  was  to 
present  your  case  for  the  drunkard,  then  you 
faUed  too."  "My  purpose,"  said  Veblen,  "was 
not  to  present  the  case  for  or  against  the 
drunkard.  My  purpose  was  to  understand 
him." 

Surely  understanding  Is  central  to  all  plans 
to  upgrade  urban  life,  and  It  Is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  I  believe  those  of  you  gradu- 
ating today  hold  the  key  to  a  new  transition 
in  American  society — the  transition  that  will 
one  day  make  our  cities  the  shining  example 
of  civilization  that  lies  within  our  grasp. 
The  whole  world  shivers  anxiously   as  we 
grope  our  way  and  we  dare  not  fall.    We 
must  not  pause  or  postpone.    That  we  will 
succeed  Is  not  Just  a  towering  hope,  but  a 
deep  belief  borne  in  the  conviction  that  in 
the  domain  of  the  mind  and  spirit  you  have 
the  equipment  to  do  the  Job.    That  you  will 
redeem  the  pledge  to  rebuild  our  cities.  I 
have    no    doubt.    Speed    the    day   and    my 
heartiest  congratulations  to   you,   both  on 
yoTir    scholastic    dlattoctlon    and    the    very 
special  place  In  our  lifeline  that  graduation 
from  high  school  signifies. 


Arab  League  boycott  and  doea  further  peti- 
tion the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Oonuneroe  to 
adTlse  its  members  that  to  cuccomb  to  the 
economic  pressures  of  the  Arab  League  Is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Detroit  and  tbe  code 
of  ethics  of  aU  America,  and  furth'sr  re- 
spectfully petitions  the  U.S.  Ho\ise  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate  to  enter  Into 
appropriate  legislation  or  action  to  advise 
the  Arab  League  that  such  action  is  not  In 
accord  with  the  historical  position  of  the 
Governmsnt  of  the  United  States  toward 
fair  and  open  trade. 


Arab  Leagae  Boycott  Resolntioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHBMW 

IN  Ttm  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  pennlssldn  granted  I  Insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Comgressional 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Detroit  Common  Council  on  June  22, 
1966  liopposltion  to  the  air  boycott,  fio 
harmful  to  free  intematicMial  trade, 
aimed  at  strangling  the  new  State  of 
Israel  and  Its  economical  and  diplomatic 
growth  and  endeavors. 

This  excellent  resolution  merits  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Congress  and 
all  right  thinking  men. 
REsoLtmoN  Adopted  bt  the  Detroit  Common 
Council  Junz  22.  1965 
Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  Is  one  of  the 
UJ3.  staunchest  and  firmest  friends  In  the 
Near  East;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  Is  a  bastion  of 
democracy  In  the  Near  East,  and  Is  dependent 
on  commerce  and  Industry  to  continue  Its 
growth  and  survival:  and 

Whereas  the  Arab  States'  are  committed 
to  a  policy  of  boycotting  all  commercial  and 
industrial  businesses  that  see  fit  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  State  of  Israel,  and  this  boycott 
and  econ«nlc  pressure  against  the  State  erf 
Israel  Is  not  in  accord  with  those  whose 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  peace 
through  economic  cooperation  and  staWllty, 
and  this  boycott  vlcdatea  the  American  con- 
cept of  fair  business  practices  and  Inter- 
national cooperation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Detroit  Common  Corun- 
cU  urgee  tbe  people  Oft  Detroit,  Its  buslneeaeB 
and    Industrial    entcrprtsee    to   Ignore    the 


Henry  Lace  aad  Fortnne  Ma|r«™e'>  35tk 
Aaoivertary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PXN]fBTI.VANIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8EMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  35  years,  Fortune  magazine, 
one  of  our  great  business  Journals,  has 
faithfully  chronicled  the  adventures  and 
misadventures  of  Amaican  business.  By 
its  wisdcan  and  enlightenment  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  the  success  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Henry  R.  Luce,  Fortune's  distinguished 
founder,  locdted  back  over  these  35  years 
of  service  to  business  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Luce  wrote  for 
Fortune  an  eloquent  and  brilliant  testi- 
mony to  our  great  American  free  enter- 
prise system  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

He  tells  us: 

It  IB  the  genius  of  America  that  It  has 
worked  out  an  economic  system  by  which 
the    public    interest    is    amtlnually    repre- 
sented, while  the  pubUc  enjoys  the  blessings  ^ 
of  Uberty  and  the  fruits  erf  competitive  and  ' 
BkillXul  management  and  Initiative. 

But  there  Is  a  continuing  need,  he 
warns  us,  to  fight  tar  its  preservation, 
juiri  to  be  ever  on  guard  against  ac- 
croachment by  Government  and  mls- 
representatiOQ  by  its  foes. 

Mr.  James  Linen,  the  president  of 
Time,  Inc.,  whom  I  admire  and  resp«A 
highly  has  written  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  Fortune's  35th  anniversary,  calling 
this  to  my  attexition. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  sutailt  James  Linen's 
letter  and  this  article  in  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record,  as  I  believe  they  4eserve 
wide  circulation  in  Congress  and  among 
Uie  American  people. 

Time  iNCoapoRAtED, 
New  York.  May  17, 1965. 
Hon.  James  G.  Puiton, 
House  Offlce  Buildinff. 
WaaKHiffton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Jnt:  On  the  occasion  of  Fortune's 
35th  anniversary,  its  foxmder,  Henry  R.  Luce^ 
reflected  on  the  developments  that  have 
marked  the  years  since  1930.  In  a  period 
that  has  aem  a  big  war  and  several  small 
ones,  a  depression  and  superbooms,  both 
atotnic  and  ecoiuxnic,  the  Amnican  busl" 
nesB-enterprlBe  aystem  has  been  put  to  a 
■evere  test.  Tet  most  business  stateomai 
agree  ttiat  as  we  oiter  an  era  of  radical 
change  the  moat  chaUenglng  times  are  still 
^hfimtt  In  xespooae  to  Mr.  Luce's  article. 
Qeorge  Champion,  ^lainnan.  board  of  dlrec- 
tan,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  suggested 
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de  serves 


that  "It 
coDBideratlba 
I  Uiouglit 
Luce's  artli  le 


Best  regards. 


FoRTUNf:  Macaztns's  3Sth  Annivsrsast 

(By  Henry  R.  Luce) 
(Note. —  rhe  idea  of  Portxine  began  to  take 


shape  Just 
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the  careful  and  thoughtful 
of  all  in  this  country." 
you  might  like  a  copy  of  Mr. 


Jnc  LiNXK. 


before  the  Wall  Street  crash  of 


October  18  19.  which  might  have  discouraged 
many  pub  ishers  from  going  ahead  with  a 
magazine  c  r  this  kind.  Yet,  as  events  turned 
out,  Fortu  ae's  dedication  to  reporting  the 
philosophy  of  American  business  and  its 
tangible  a  isets — its  steel  mills,  its  drilling 
rigs,  its  agi  Iculture,  and  the  day-to-day  work 
of  its  entr  ^renetirs  and  managers — f  ufilled 
a  rtel  Journalistic  need  in  the  depression 
thirties,  a  id  thereafter.  In  this  article, 
Henry  R.  juce,  who  staked  out  Fortune's 
original  cli  Im  and  who  has  at  every  point 
Influenced  its  develc^ment,  sxuns  up  the 
eztraordini  ry  accomplishment  of  17 .S.  enter- 
prise, and  1  eOects  on  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
tutions th  bt  have  carried  the  Nation  thiis 
far  and  wll  carry  it  further.) 

A  few  ye<  n  ago  we  were  all  speaking  of  the 
"miracle  <  f  Germany" — of  the  fact  that 
within  a  dscade  Qermany  had  risen  from  a 
mass  of  da  d  rubble  to  a  great  prosperity  and 
that  it  ha< ,  done  so  mainly  because  of  free 
enterprise.  The  chief  worker  of  this  miracle 
(under  thi  aegis  of  Adenauer)  was  Prof. 
Ludwlg  Brllud.  I  met  this  corpulent,  blue- 
eyed  prof ei  MT  a  few  months  after  war's  end. 
We  walked  for  an  hoxu:  or  two  through  the 
streets  at  Munich,  which  were  piled  high 
with  rubbl  i  and  empty  of  traffic.  The  pro- 
fessor kept  saying  over  and  over  again.  "Free 
enterprise  '  •  •  Free  enterprise — Marktwlrt- 
schaft  •  •  •  that  Is  the  only  way."  To  me, 
he  soimded  pixilated:  it  seemed  impossible  to 
have  such  i  mquallfled  faith  in  free  enterprise 
In  the  mid  it  o<  all  that  silent  ruin.  Erhard 
Is  one  Off  tb » very  few  men  in  history  who  had 
a  faith,  wh  >  got  the  chance  to  put  that  faith 
Into  practl(  e,  and  who  saw  it  wcH-k. 

In  that  winter  of  1945-46,  when  I  was 
walking  w1  th  Brhard.  everyone — almost  lit- 
erally ever;  one.  including  American  foreign 
correspond  mts — assumed  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  rotUd  be  ruled,  after  the  war,  by 
Popular  Fiont  (Socialist-Communist)  gov- 
ernments. They  did  not  foresee  the  rise 
of  the  Chilstian  Democratic  Parties,  which 
were  to  be  one  of  the  factors  in  swinging 
Western  St  rope  toward  free  enterprise.  An- 
other facte  r  was  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
under  the  j  ersuasive  genius  of  Paul  Hoffman 
planted  ttu  seeds  not  only  of  "productivity" 
but  also  of  ree  enterprise.         < 

So.  In  a  lecade.  came  thejnlracle  of  Ger- 
niany.  An  1  then  came  the  milracle  of  Italy 
and  then  tl  e  miracle  of  France  and  the  mira- 
cle of  Bun  pe  generally,  aqd  then — way  off 
yonder— th»  astonishing  miracle  of  Japan. 
And  then  i »,  gaye  up  talking  about  miracles 
and  settled  down  to  taking  all  these  amimng 
achlevemei  ts  almost  for  granted. 

Yet  all  t  tie  while,  of  course,  the  greatest 
miracle  of  thenk  all  was -the  miracle  of  the 
American  I  uslness-enterprise  system,  which 
had  been  t  ae  inspiration  and  the  source  of 
all  the  rest. 

The  Amc  rican  ebonomy  has  now  reached 
an  eztraon  Inary  point,  one  rarely,  if  ever, 
reached  by  any  large  hxunan  constTuct.  The 
Americ4& ,«  wmomy  has  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  neets  all',  or  very  nearly  all,  the 
demands  pi  it  upcHi  It.  It  meets  the  demands 
both  of  "c«  pitallsm"  and  of  "socialism."  it 
meets  the  lemands  of  businessmen  that  it 
should  pro  -Ide  ample  opportunity  for  pro- 
duction for  profit — and  it  also  meets  the  de- 
mands of  t  le  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

TO  this  la  It  statement  there  will  be  Instant 
objections.  But  consider.  In  his  famous 
book,  "The  Afloent  Society,"  our  former  col- 


league on  Fortune,  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
argued  that  we  are  spending  our  affluence  on 
all  the  wrong  things — on  tail  fins  (that  was 
back  in  the  fifties)  instead  of  on  education 
or  medicare.  He  may  have  been  right;  he 
may  still  be  right.  But  note  that  Mr.  Gal- 
bralth was  not  arguing  that  the  American 
economy  was  incapable  of  meeting  social 
demands;  he  was  simply  saying  that  the  de- 
mands made  on  the  economy  (fins)  were  not 
,  the  demands  he  himself  would  make.  As  for 
me,  I  would  be  happier  if  the  $6  bUllon  we 
now  spend  on  agrlctxltural  subsidies  were  to 
be  spent  on  more  Inspiring  projects. 

Since  Mr.  Galbraith's  book,  two  things 
have  happened:  the  economy  has  grown  big- 
ger, faster;  and  the  criticisms  of  American 
life  have  become  deeper  and  more  wide- 
spread. This  was  shown  In  the  1964  presi- 
dential campaign,  when  there  was  a  mini- 
mum of  bread-and-butter  Issues.  Both  sides 
stressed  intangibles:  Mr.  Goldwater  stressed 
individual  freedom  and  morality;  Mr.  John- 
son, not  satisfied  with  having  all  the  bread 
and  butter  on  his  side  stressed  Utopian 
hopes. 

Obviously,  the  economy  cannot  supply 
every  absurdity  ( like  farm  subsidies  or  solid- 
gold  putters)  that  anyone  could  possibly 
think  of,  and  the  present  malaise  or  aim- 
lessness  will  not  last  forever.  We  will  grow 
out  of  lt\OT  we  will  be  shocked  out  of  It 
either  by  new  goals  or  by  new  misfortunes 
and  most  probably  by  both.  My  funda- 
mental assertion  has  to  do  with  the  Instant 
moment:  the  American  economy  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  point  where  it  can  and 
does  meet  all  the  demands  that  can  reason- 
able lae  made  up>on  it. 

Granted,  the  basic  importance  of  modem 
technology  and  granted  the  even  more  basic 
blessings  of  oxir  form  of  government,  we 
must  also  emphasize  the  extraordinary  con- 
tribution of  a  type  of  economic  system  that 
perfectly  "fits"  and  complements  our  form 
of  governAent.  The  wonder  of  the  enter- 
prise, or  market,  economy  is  that  it  disperses 
economic  power  and  the  decision  while  at 
the  same  time  coordinating  btunan  effort  In 
the  Interest  of  what  the  public  wants.  Now 
in  one  sense  this  kind  of  economy  is  nothing 
new,  and  businessmen.  In  producing  for 
profi*  and  hence  for  use.  are  not  so  different 
from  their  whiskered  confreres  of  yesterday. 
Yet  In  other  re^>ect8  there  have  been  vast 
changes  In  how  businessmen  act  and  in  what 
we  expect  from  them.  I  would  cite  at  the 
start  the  proposition  on  which  Fortune  was 
founded — tha*  all  business  Is  vested  with 
a  public  interest.  And  since  It  Is,  like  no 
other  capttalistlc  btislness  anywhere,  ever, 
American  business  In  the  20th  century  has 
been  open  to  Inspection.  It  Is  not  only  open 
to  Inspection  by  all  manner  oft  Government 
agencies  Including  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  Sectirities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, It  Is  also  open  to  the  Inspection  of 
Journalists,  and  in  this  Fortune  has  played  a 
leading  role. 

I  elaborated  all  this  once  In  a  speech  to 
yoxmg  biislnessmen,  when  I  said:  "It  Is,  I 
suppose,  almost  impossible  for  the  younger 
men  here  to  realize  how  radical  was  this 
proposition  of  Inspectlcm  when  I  was  your 
age.  To  be  sure,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
centxiry  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pubUc  laW. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  had  made  the  antitrust  law 
a  real  force  and — Imagine — he  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  Instigate  a  pure  food  and  drug 
act.  And  grocers  were  required  to  have  scales 
that  didn't  cheat — thus  putting  a  limit  on 
the  age-old  law  at  caveat  emptor.  But  still, 
with  all  of  that,  the  bankers  In  Wall  Street 
anALa  Salle  Street  and  the  heads  of  great 
corporations  sincerely  thought  of  themselves 
as  individuals  going  about  their  private  busi- 
ness, with  essentially  no  more  accountability 
to  the  public  than  the  comer  grocer  or  soda- 
pop  vendor. 

Joiimalistically,  this  meant  that  no  lead- 
ing banker  or  businessman  considered  t**^ 


the  inquiring  reporter  had  any  right  to 
knock  on  his  door — unless  he  came  to  write 
a  puff  story.  The  idea  that  the  journal 
1st  shoiUd  inquire  after  the  facts  was  not 
only  outrageous  to  the  businessman,  it  was 
inconceivable.  Any  ansrway,  who  cared  about 
the  facts  of  business?  And  then  came  the 
great  depression,  and  suddenly  everybody 
cared— In  a  bewildered,  confused,  bitter  hys- 
terical way.  The  heavens  had  fallen.  Buii- 
ness  was  the  villain.  Well,  you  know  the  rest 
of  the  story — ^how  the  New  Deal  brought  in 
many  great  reforms  but  no  prosperity;  and 
how  the  war  came  with  its  tremendous  up- 
siurge  of  productivity;  and  then  these  amaz- 
ing postwar  years. 

And  not  least  of  the  wonders  is  how  uni- 
versally It  Is  now  accepted  that  all  bualxiess 
Is  vested  with  a  public  Interest.  That  propo- 
sition is  of  course  fundamental  to  social- 
ism. The  fallacy  of  socialism,  however,  Is 
that  it  leaps  to  a  false  conclusion  from  a 
sound  premise:  since  all  business  Is  vested 
with  a  public  interest,  the  Government 
should  own  and  operate  business.  This 
Socialist  fallacy  may  lead  to  tyranny  of  the 
Communist  variety  or  some  other,  and  It 
certainly  leads  to  Inefficiency  and  poverty. 
It  Is  the  genius  of  America  that  It  has 
worked  out  an  economic  system  by  which 
the  public  Interest  is  continually  repre- 
sented, while  the  public  enjoys  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  the  fruits  of  competitive  and 
skUlful  management  and  Initiative.  In  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  you  will  not  find 
anything  like  this. 

THE  PARADOX    OF   SUCCESS 

I  come  now  to  the  second  of  my  observa- 
tions— to  the  paradox  that  free  enterprise,  or, 
as  I  i>ref  er  to  call  it,  bxisiness  enterprise,  has 
to  be  fought  for  In  this  country,  despite  its 
success.  Fought  for  against  whom?  Who  is 
against  it?  Presumably  people  who  call 
themselves  liberal  Democrats  and  organiza- 
tions like  the  ADA,  recently  rescued  from 
obsciirity  by  Goldwater-Mlller. 

The  Republican  Party,  though  all  these 
years,  has  stood  for  biislness  enterprise.  Is, 
then,  the  majority  DenKicratic  Party  against 
it?  By  reason  of  its  stream  of  welfare  legis- 
lation It  might  seem  to  stand  luider  that  ac- 
custatlon.  And  yet  I  cannot  think  of  a  sin- 
gle Democrat  in  Congress  or  in  any  other  high 
office  who  would  not  feel  cruelly  maligned 
If  you  said  he  was  against  business  enter- 
prise. 

In  my  New  York  apartment  in  1960,  when 
Joseph  I^atrlck  Kennedy  and  I  were  waiting 
to  hear  his  son's  speech  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presidency,  I  said 
to  Joe  that  of  course  Jack  would  have  to  be 
left  of  center  on  domestic  affairs  but 

Joe  cut  in  with  all  the  colorful  explosion 
of  language  at  his  command.  He  said: 
"Blank,  blank,  how  can  you  Imagine  that  any 
son  of  mine  would  be  any  bank  blank  lib- 
eral?" 

I  calmed  him  down  by  explaining  that,  in 
the  nature  of  American  politics,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  couldn't  possibly  be  elected 
without  being  a  tiny  bit  left  of  center,  and 
that  we  wouldn't  hold  that  against  him,  pro- 
vided he  performed  well  on  other  counts. 

In  fact.  President  Kennedy  did  not  feel 
himself  to  be  against  business  enterprise. 
He  wanted  "to  get  this  country  moving"  and 
that  to  him  meant  getting  business  moving 
forward.  He  iax>bably  regretted  the  storm 
that  blew  up  about  steel  prices.  In  any  case, 
he  always  seemed,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  both 
a  little  baffled  and  a  little  hiirt  by  any  hos- 
tility that  business  felt  toward  him. 

And  now,  of  course,  we  have  a  President 
who,  unlike  Kennedy,  got  a  lot  of  business- 
men to  vote  for  him  and  who  has  spoken 
more  ardently  in  praise  of  business  than  any 
other  President  since  Calvin  CooUdge.  You 
recall  President  Johnson's  heartfelt  burst  of 
enthusiasm  when  he  ex^wessed  his  pride  in  a 
sjratem  where  "the  employer,  hoping  to  make 
a  little  profit,  the  laborer  hoping  to  Justify 
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^  wages,  can  get  together  and  make  a  better 
jBOUsetrap." 

perhaps  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  long 
fH  and  business  enterprise  will  no  longer 
jiave  to  fight  for  Its  existence  against  creep- 
ing socialism  and  all  that.  Perhaps.  But 
I  do  not  think  so.  Why?  Partly  because  the 
malness  enterprise  system  tends  to  be  a  dls- 
foptlve  as  well  as  a  creative  process,  over- 
turoing  older  and  more  static  ways  of  eco- 
j,/m\t>.  organization:  it  is  no  fun  to  have  the 
inrth  of  one's  effort  measured  in  the  market- 
place. Again,  a  political  democracy  will  al- 
n;B  find  It  easier  to  dream  up  new  "pro- 
grams" for  redistributing  wealth  already 
created  than  to  strengthen  the  incentives 
tliat  produce  wealth.  Finally,  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  define  and  to  fight  for  the  proper 
functions,  and  the  proper  limits,  of  govern- 
ment power  in  ova  economic  affairs.  The 
enterprise  eoon<Mny  needs  strong  govem- 
msnt  In  the  realm  of  external  defense,  of 
jnternal  security,  and  of  monetary  policy, 
to  mention  a  few.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  con- 
fuse these  needed  powers  with,  attempts  of 
government  officials  to  run  the  whole  show — 
to  dictate  specific  prices  and  wages  and  other 
matters.  In  this  whole  business  the  price 
of  freedom  is  indeed  eternal  vigilance. 

TIBST   WAS   THE  ANTSHX 

My  third  line  of  observation  eoncerns  the 
growth  of  that  notable  contemporary  phe- 
Bomenon.  the  organteation.  Of  course,  there 
have  always  been  organizations,  ever  since 
men  began  to  band  together.  And  there  was 
the  anthill  before  that,  and  the  word  might 
even  be  applied  to  the  gravitational  music 
of  the  spheres  or  indeed  to  the  whole  iml- 
yerse.  But  never  before  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  organizations  been  so  many,  so 
Ug,  so  various,  so  ef&cient,  so  heavily  relied 
vpon  for  the  world's  work,  and,  above  all, 
never  before  have  thinking  men  been  so  con- 
scious of  the  phenomenon  of  organization. 

In  1938,  Chester  Barnard,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Oo..  published  his 
book,  "The  Functions  of  the  Executive." 
Tliis  book  was  given  to  me  by  Charles  L. 
StUIman,  then  as  now  the  chief  financial 
officer  of  Time,  Inc.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
magazine  Stillman  also  sorved  as  a  part-time 
editor,  helping  us  to  achieve  a  touch  of  eco- 
nomic sophistication.  Mr.  Barnard's  book 
made  a  great  impression  on  me.  It  was,  I  was 
told,  and  correctly,  the  first  book  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought  to  deal  with  orga- 
nization in  terms  of  philosophical-analytical 
theory.  A  marvelous  example  of  how  the 
world's  thinkers  can  Ignore  major  phenomena 
of  Uf  e  right  under  their  noses — and  on  their 
breakfast  tables. 

Organization  has  everything  to  do  with 
modem  economic  development — ^whether  by 
socialist  or  capitalist  mecms.  It  also  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  present  and  fu- 
ture governments  of  the  world.  Thus  mod- 
em tyrannies.  Communist  or  Nazi,  are  more 
terrible  than  tyrannies  of  the  pctst  because  of 
their  ability  to  make  organization  effective — 
thereby  preventing  revolts  against  them.  An 
absolute  monarch  like  Louis  XIV  was  in- 
capable of  exercising  ansrthing  like  the  pow- 
er of,  say,  the  U.S.  Treasury,  let  alone  of 
Stalin  or  Hitler. 

Awareness  of  organization  has,  of  course, 
been  growing  rapidly  for  a  century  or  more. 
But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
both  the  fact  of  and  the  feeling  about  Mor- 
gan's U.S.  Steel  or  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
Standard  Oil  and  the  fact  and  the  feeling 
about  these  same  c(»npanles  today.  The 
same  could  be  said  for  many  another  com- 
pany— Sears,  Roebuck,  for  example — and  In 
addition  we  have  a  whole  new  form  at  or- 
ganization in  NASA  and  the  moon  shot. 

To  me  several  things  seem  quite  dear  about 
the  organization  as  it  has  developed  In  our 
time — especially  In  the  United  States,  and 

particularly  in  U.S.  business. 

The  organlzatian  Increases,  rather  than 
diminishes,  opportunities  for  the  Indlvldtut— 


not  necessarily  for  all  Individuals  but  for 
the  many  mtlUmig  who  are  tolerably  veil 
suited  to  offjanlBatlon  life.  The  Individual 
in  an  organization,  has  faculties  that  he 
co\ild  not  possibly  have  otherwise. 

Organizations,  meaning  large  and  very 
large  organizations,  are  obviously  essential 
to  do  the  wcn-k  of  today's  world.  Manhattan 
Project  is  a  milestone  In  hiunan  history — ^not 
only  because  It  produced  the  bomb,  but  be- 
cause it  showed  so  dramatically  that  only  an 
organization  of  that  size  can  get  that  kind 
of  work  done.  The  current  equivalent  la 
NASA — and  the  organizational  equivalents  of 
the  future  will  be  mining  in  the  oceans  and 
capturing  the  energy  of  the  sun. 

BONG  KONG  IS  DUnXRENT 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  simple 
points  about  a  vast  subject — ^the  Importance 
of  the  United  States  to  the  econooiies  of  the 
whole  world. 

Six  years  ago  when  I  stopped  off  at  Bang- 
kok, I  was  siuiirtsed  to  find  that  during  the 
previous  week  Bangkok  haO.  overnight 
abolished  all  rickshaws  and  pedlcabs.  The 
wide  streets  ot  that  city  woiuld  henceforth 
be  filled  only  with  motor  traffic.  This  Is  Just 
a  dramatic  example  ^f  how  all  the  dUee  at 
the  world  more  and  more  resemble  each 
other.  Great  diversitlee  at  culture  still  ha{>- 
pily  remain:  the  pecsonallties  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Borne  and  Chicago  are  uxunisrtakahly  dif- 
ferent. But  they  remain  different  only  with- 
in an  increasingly  xiniversel  pattern  at  ma- 
chines and  commerce.  The  motorcar  takes 
over  the  widened  streets.  Tall  buildings  rise 
above  the  t^nples.  The  hurrying  crowds  are 
dreaeed  mostly  "Western  style";  Madame  But- 
terfly vanishes.  The  shops  are  full  of  much 
the  same  merchandise  and  Coca  Cola  is 
everywhere.   Pepsi  Cola  too. 

This  Is  eometimeB  called  Americanization. 
But  it  Is  not  eeaenttally  that;  it  Involves  ee- 
senttally  the  rapid  eprtmA  ot  modem  tech- 
nology, more  or  less  available  to  all,  and, 
eqiially  Important,  the  spread  oif  modem 
methods  ot  conunerce  and  finance,  "nils  tide 
of  modemizatlan  is  remaking  the  social 
structures  ot  Surope  and  Japan  and  wher- 
ever else  it  reechea.  It  creaites  a  consumer 
economy  and  a  much  bigger  middle  class. 
The  "Americanization  oif  Surape"  is  often 
deplored,  eepedaUy  by  the  aristocratic  ligbib 
and  the  would-be  leaders  of  the  proletarian 
left.  But  whether  it  Is  good  or  bad,  it  is  not 
being  done  mostly  by  Amwlcans;  It  is  being 
done  mainly  by  Suropeans — and  Japanese 
and  the  businessmen  and  engineers  of  other 
lands. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  a  very 
special  responsibility  with  regard  to  t^is 
worldwide  panorama  of  economic  progress, 
llie  first  responsibility  is  elementary, 
though  often  lost  sight  of.  It  is  to  protect 
freedom — ^to  protect  specifically  Eurt^M  and 
Japan  and  other  places  in  the  world  where 
the  institutions  of  freedom  exist  or  are  being 
developed.  Economic  progress  depends  upon 
freedom  (surely  the  evidence  on  that  point 
is  now  conclusive) .  but  it  also  depends  upon 
a  large  measiire  of  peace  and  order.  The 
miracle  of  Germany,  the  miracle  of  Japan, 
and  all  the  othtr  miracles  could  not  have  op- 
curred  except  under  the  reliable  umbrella 
of  the  inU^tary  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  .^uid  without  the  continued  guar- 
antee of  that  xunbrella,  all  the  economic 
miracles  (and  social  sec\iritles)  will  vanish. 

"Hie  United  States  has  many  other  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  growing  world  economy. 
One  of  them,  for  example,  is  to  take  the  lead 
in  developing  adeqviate  monetary  policies. 
The  responsibility  that  I  should  like  to  cite 
as  being  the  most  important  (next  only  to 
the  protection  of  existing  freedom)  i»  the 
responsibility  to  advance,  to  promote,  and  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  constitutional 
governments  in  all  those  parts  of  the  non- 
Oomniunlst  world  where  constitutional 
governments  either  do  not  exist  at  all  or  exist 
only  m  a  Tery  dubioos  mansm.    On  this 


point  there  is  much  disagreement  and  oon- 
fudoa  of  tongwwi.  It  Is  argued,  rightly 
enough,  that  mmny  nations  are  not  "ready" 
for  truly  democratic  governments.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  governments  may  be 
reliably  constitutional  without  an  excess  of 
direct  democracy. 

It  is  also  argued,  again  with  reason,  that 
nations  differ  so  widely  in  their  character- 
istics that  it  is  foolish  to  expect  them  to  be- 
come, politically,  like  us.  This  1b  the  argu- 
ment that,  in  my  view,  needs  more  careful 
analysis.  It  is  my  belief  that,  if  the  matter 
of  cultural  differences  Is  more  carefully  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  order  that  are  univer- 
sal in  their  human  and  psychological  and 
even  in  their  institutional  truth.  Anyway, 
the  truth  of  "liberty  iinder  law"  is  the  truth 
we  know,  and  live  by,  and  so  we  should  never 
tire,  with  aU  our  busyness  of  business  and 
politics.  In  showing  forth  by  word  and  deed 
the  truth  we  live  by.  Let  every  nation  make 
its  own  adaptations  but  let  us  never  cease 
to  make  plain  that  what  most  concerns  us 
as  Americans  is  human  freedom  and  the  In- 
stitutions that  guard  and  promote  it. 

Fortune's  John  Davenport  has  Just  written 
a  most  valuable  book  entitled  "The  U.S. 
Economy."  His  last  chapter  is  "Of  the 
American  Mission.'  I  am  happy  to  conclude 
my  reflections  by  quoting  his  concluding 
paragraph. 

"What  is  that  mission  after  all?  To  main- 
tain a  sheltering  shield  of  military  power 
against  the  further  encrocu:hment  of  tyranny, 
and  to  roll  back  and  neutralize  those  who 
have  said  they  will  bury  us;  to  project  out- 
ward the  nile  at  law  and  liberty  under  the 
law  which  has  been  both  our  Inheritance  and 
our  pride;  to  shape  not  only  a  more  prosper- 
ous America  but  an  America  that,  in  the 
phrase  of  John  F.  E^nnedy,  'will  not  be  afraid 
of  grace  and  beauty';  to  use  the  promise  of 
the  machine,  not  Just  for  the  conquest  of 
poverty,  but  toe  the  porsiilt  of  excellence 
and  distinction.  Great  tasks  reqxilre  great 
builders,  and  the  mission  ot  Amo-ica  is  to 
build  no  less  than  to  defend.  Yet  in  the 
clamorous  smd  busy  world  of  tomorrow,  let 
us  hope  too  that  there  will  be  time  for  re- 
flection in  those  silent  and  Indeed  lonely 
ho\ui  when  the  spirit  reasserts  ita  Influence 
and  reanimates  the  human  endeavor.  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  purpose  but  piurposes,  not  an 
ideal  but  ideals,  not  a  crowd  tut  men  and 
women.  It  will  be  in  the  heaft  and  mind 
of  each  one  that  the  futxire  of  the  Republic 
will  be  shaped,  its  premises  vindicated,  and 
its  promises  fulflUed." 
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Wednesday,  June  30, 1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
H.  R.  Gross],  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday.  An  outstanding  Member  of 
the  House,  this  gentlonan  has  earned 
and  holds  the  respect  of  all  who  know  the 
value  of  a  dollar  or  of  a  man  who.  with 
0elK>larshlp  and  <tevotlon.  guajds  the 
pubUc  till. 

He  Is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  sound, 
honest,  req^onslble  govemm^ital  prac- 
tfees  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  na> 
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tional 
posed 
tional  s 
I  joii 
him 
valued 


s  Ability,  and  has  unceasingly  op- 

'  efforts  to  undermine  the  tradl- 

ructure  of  our  Republic. 

¥^th  my  colleafiTues  In  wishing 

more  years  of  productive  and 

J  ervlce  to  our  Nation. 


al 


ms  oy 
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EStTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP  CAUPOSHIA 

IN  TH*  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24. 1965 

Mr.  I  ANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  1  BJce  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  att(  Qtion  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
entire  F  atlon,  a  very  unique  and  worl^y 
underta  dng  now  In  progress  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  entitled  "Project  21." 
The  goa  of  this  project  Is  to  involve  the 
entire  business.  Industrial,  civic,  and 
labor  ccmmunity  of  Orange  County  in 
'studyli  g  and  promoting  balanced  eco- 
frowth  and  in  improving  the 
physical  resources  and  beauty." 
The  project  is  aimed  at  metropolitan 
greatnec  s  for  Orange  Coimty  during  the 
21st  cen  ury. 

*Tesident  has  emphasized  the 
need  f  oi  urban  planning  and  orderly  de- 
velopme  it.  It  seems  clear  to  this  Mem- 
TcHigress  that  this  nongovem- 
>roJect.  which  does  not  receive 
tax  support,  is  an  ideal  example 
Farsighted,  civic-minded  Ameri- 


ber  or 
mental 
nor  seek 

of  what         _        .  

cans  caz  do  to  Insure  that  the  growth  we 
all  know  must  take  place  will  be  a  guided 
and  ord(  rly  growth. 

In  Or  mge  Coun^.  as  in  many  areas 
adjacen  to  expanding  urban  centers, 
we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  growth  in 
recent  y  jars.  Yet.  in  a  very  real  sense. 
our  ccun  nerclal,  industrial,  and  popula- 
tion gra  Tth  has  just  begiui.  If  we  allow 
this  expt  nslon  to  proceed  in  an  uncoordi- 
nated, d  sjointed  fashion.  Orange  County 
will  itse]  f  become  an  ugly  lu-ban  "slurb." 
The  ec<  nomic  base  will  be  unsoimd. 
transpoi  ation  and  communication  sys- 
tems wU  be  lacking,  oiu-  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, a  [id  educational  facilities  will  be 
Inadequj.te.  And  furthermore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  that  time  there  will  be  ht- 
tle  or  n(  thing  we  can  do  about  it. 

Portui  ately.  Onmge  County  can  avoid 
this  unlappy  fate.  We  can  build  the 
kind  of  soimd,  varied,  and  attractive 
cranmur  ty  in  whldh  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
for  our  I  sitizens  to  live,  work,  and  enjoy 
life.  Siccess  in  this  worthy  endeavor 
will  on]3  be  ours,  however,  if  we  begin 
now  to  (  o  the  planning  and  the  studies 
which  ai  e  being  carried  on  by  Project  21. 
Project :  1  Is  our  best  h<fce  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  >range  Coimty's  rich  potential. 

I  heai  tDy  commend  John  B.  Lawson, 
vice  preiident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Aerc  lutronlcs  IMvIsion  of  the  Phllco 
Corp.,  w  lo  is  the  father  of  Project  21. 
He  first  proposed  that  such  a  project  be 
launche<  In  his  address  before  the  F\>urth 
Annual  Dran^e  County  Economic  Con- 
ference  n  1963.    Since  that  time,  John 


Lawson.  as  president  of  Project  21,  has 
worked  with  an  outstanding  group  of 
business  and  civic  leaders  throughout  the 
county  to  make  Project  21  become  a  real- 
ity. The  following  Is  the  proposed  activi- 
ties of  Project  21  for  the  current  year;  as 
we  can  see,  it  Is  an  ambitious,  progressive, 
and  well-constructed  program  which  de- 
serves the  support  and  encouragement  of 
all  our  people: 

Proposed  1965  Program  of  Action — 

Project  21 

enlist  citizen  participation 

Prepare  a  questionnaire  relating  to  values 
Orange  County  citizens  might  like  to  see  in- 
cluded In  the  framework  of  their  environ- 
ment. Widely  administer  the  questionnaire 
and.  upon  completion  and  analysis,  supply 
results  to  key  Orange  County  people  so  that 
they  may  be  cognizant  of  the  preferences  of 
the  people; 

Produce  booklets,  television  films,  and 
other  media  items  from  this  study  to  give  it 
added  force  and  to  solicit  further  citizen 
participation: 

Inventory  county  government  to  find  out 
who  the  governments  are,  what  they  do,  and 
when  they  meet — all  to  encourage  citizen 
awareness  of  government  and  what  It  Is  doing 
on  the  local  level. 

INITIATE   AND    ENCOURAGE    ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 

Through  study  and  consultation,  evolve  a 
list  of  major  county  problems  by  priority; 

Compile  potential  sources  of  finance  tor 
research  studies  in  the  problem  areas,  along 
with  a  corresponding  list  of  appropriate  re- 
search specialists; 

Upon  completion  and  publication  of  each 
study,  provide  widespread  distribution  of  its 
recommendations  through  publicity. 

ORGANIZE   REFERENCE    CENTER 

Purchase  and  catalog  publications  on  en- 
vironmental planning  and  activities; 

Obtain  general  plans,  codes,  statutes  and 
ordinances  relating  to  pUmnlng,  zoning, 
building,    housing    and    conservation; 

Acquire  pertinent  statistical  data  on  a 
continuing  basis; 

Take  steps  to  establish  reference  center 
as  depository  and  clearinghouse  for  planning 
materials. 

PROVIDE    A   FORTTM 

Establish  procedures  for  convening  public 
for\ims  on  Issues  of  topical  interest. 

RECOMMEND     IMPROVQ)     PLANNING     STANDARDS 
AND   TECHNIQUES 

Maintain  continuing  study  of  literatiire  to 
discover  practices  which  might  be  benefi- 
cially applied  In  Orange  County; 

Establish  methods  to  disseminate  these 
findings  and  to  ascertain  If  Project  21  rec- 
ommendations are  being  used,  and  IX  not, 
why. 

SPONSOR    BIENNIAL    CONFERENCE 

Convene  a  biennial  conference  to  discuss 
major  Issues  of  the  day  in  environmental 
planning  for  Orange  County. 

HONORS  ' 

Establish  criteria  and  awards  to  be  given 
those  who.  in  Project  21's  view,  contribute 
to  county  environmental  excellence. 

GENERATE   CITIZEN    SUPPORT 

Organize  and  bring  the  infiuence  of  the 
people  behind  objectives  of  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  as  expressed  in  Project  21; 

Establish  ways  in  which  Project  2l'  will 
be  continually  aware  of  the  goals  of  the 
people; 

Set  up  a  speakers'  bureau  and  list  of  or- 
ganizations within  the  county  to  which  rep- 
resentatives may  put  on  programs; 

Prepare  a  newsletter  and  circulate  it  to 
members  and  Interested  other  parties; 

Compile  list  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  may  be  likely  sponsors  and  can- 


didates for  membership  in  Project  21  to  aid 
a  continuing  fundraising  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Project  21  has  attracted 
the  active  support  of  hundreds  of  Grange 
Countlans.  They,  in  turn,  have  selected 
as  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  20  men  and  women  of  the  high- 
est  ability,  reputation,  and  stature.  Upon 
them  will  fall  the  heaviest  load  for  guld 
ing  Project  21  during  this,  its  vital  form- 
ative years.  The  officers  and  directors 
are  as  follows: 

OFFICERS 

President:  Mr.  John  B.  Lawson. 
Vice  president:  Mr.  H.  W.  McMillen 
Secretary:  Mr.  Donald  A.  Strauss 
Treasiu-er:  Miss  Agnes  Blomquist. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  chancellor 
University  of  California,  Irvine;  Iryine' 
Calif.  ^• 

Mr.  William  Beck,  general  manager 
Laguna   Nlguel    Coip.,   South   Laguna! 

Mr.  W.  Worth  Bernard,  publisher  and 
editor.  Orange  Coimty  Life,  Business,  and 
Industry  newsmagazine,  Santa  Ana 
Calif. 

Miss  Agnes  Blomquist,  president,  New- 
port Balboa  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
Newport  Beach.  Calif. 

Mr.  James  Decker,  local  managpr, 
Southern  Counties  Gas  Co..  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Doelz,  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  Collins  Radio  Co.,  Xn- 
formatlon  Science  Center,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Peatherly,  First  District, 
Orange  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

Mr.  John  B.  Lawson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Aeronutronic  Divi- 
sion, Philco  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  Cecil  Marks,  executive  manager, 
Orange  County  Farm  Bui'eau,  Orange, 
Calif. 

Mr.  H.  W.  McMillen,  vice  president, 
Orange  County  area  administration  of- 
fice. Bank  of  America,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Mr.  Edgar  C.  Miller,  director  of  eco- 
nomic planning,  Autonetlcs  Division, 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  Anaheim 
Calif. 

Miss  Loma  Mills,  president.  Laguna 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  La- 
guna Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  Jack  Mullan,  vice  president,  23d 
District,  Orange  Countgr,  Calif.,  Real 
Estate  Association,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  Max  Reynolds,  president,  Orange 
County  Division,  League  of  Cities, 
Orange,  Calif. 

Mr.  Fred  Schell,  division  manager, 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. 

Mr.  Howard  B.  Lawson,  owner,  How- 
ard B.  Lawson  Co.,  Town  &  Country, 
Orange,  Calif. 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Strauss,  vice  president,  • 
employee    relations,    Beckman    Instru- 
ments. Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  C.  Tharln,  com- 
mander of  Marine  Corps  Air  Bases, 
Western  Area,  and  commanding  gen- 
eral of  El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
El  Toro  (Santa  Ana) ,  Calif. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  "niomas,  president,  the 
Irvine  Co.,  Irvine,  Calif. 


My  1,  1965 
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j4r  C.  E.  White,  director  of  adminis- 
tration and  materiel,  Hughes  Aircraft 
00,  ground  systems  group,  Fullerton, 

Caiif. 

ISx   Speaker,  as  we  look  at  Orange 
county,  with  Its  more  than  1  miUion 
Tieaple,  extensive  defense,  electronic,  and 
rdated  industries,  incomparable  tourist 
and  recreational  attractions,  vital  mili- 
tary bases,  and  centers  of  higher  leam- 
ij^-  we  realize  that  is  is  in  itself  a  very 
important  part  of  the  most  populous 
State  in  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world. 
yet  even  beyond  this,  with  our  diversity 
and  rich  pciential  we  reflect  the  entire 
Nation.    Project  21  shows  that  private 
citizens,  recognizing  their  responsibili- 
ties as  community  leaders,   and  with 
nothing  to  gain  personally  but  the  satis- 
faction  of   achievement,   can   join   to- 
gether to  provide  for  a  better,  a  more 
worthwhile,  and  a  productive  future  for 
our  coimty.  State,  and  Nation.    Many 
areas  throughout  the  United  States  need 
and  would  benefit  greatly  from  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  Project  21.    It  is  our 
hope  that  Project  21  will  lead  the  way  in 
a  nationwide  commitment  at  the  local 
level  to,  in  the  words  of  John  Lawson, 
"long-range  planning  and  growth  man- 
agement that  integrates  the  aspirations 
of  all  our  municipalities  Into  a  total 
metropolitan  plan  for  greatness." 


On  the  United  Nations — A  Review  of 
20  Years 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24, 1965 

'  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  this  week,  delegates  represent- 
ing 50  nations  met  In  San  Francisco  and 
drafted  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Dedicated  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict,  to  the  preservation  of  funda- 
mental human  rights,  and  to  the  search 
for  economic  and  social  progress,  the 
United  Nations  was  bom  in  a  postwar 
milieu  of  hope  and  conunon  piuTX)se. 

This  organization — this  international 
experiment  in  the  rule  of  law  and  con- 
cilatlon— has  sought  to  Institutionalize 
mankind's  dream  for  a  lasting  world 
peace. 

In  this  20th  anniversary  year,  how- 
ever, it  is  aM>arent  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  fallen  short  of  Its  founders' 
hopes. 

Its  principal  accomplishments  have 
been  in  the  fields  of  health,  agriculture, 
child  welfare,  and  technical  aid.  I  am 
sure  that  even  Its  detractors  would  con- 
cede the  extent  to  which  the  United 
Nations  has  assisted  the  underdeveloped 
nations  in  the  cyclical  problems  of  pov- 
erty, himger,  disease,  overpopulation, 
and  Illiteracy.  Through  the  herculean 
efforts  of  its  sjpecialized  agencies,  the 
United  Nations  has  given  new  hope  and 
a  sense  of  hiunan  dignity  to  the  less  for- 
tunate peoples  of  the  world  community. 


I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the 
United  Nations  has  been  far  less  suc- 
cessful in  the  all-important  area  of 
peacekeeping.  For  as  Max  Frankel  has 
noted,  the  Great  Powers  have  been  eager 
for  the  United  Nations  to  take  action 
only  when  they  have  been  confident  of 
controlling  that  action.  In  short,  the 
Great  Powers  have  been  singularly  un- 
willing to  entrust  matters  of  vital  na- 
tional interest  to  the  world  organization. 
As  a  consequence,  the  United  Nations 
thus  far  has  been  \mable  to  develop  into  a 
sufficiently  viable  and  effective  instru- 
ment of  collective  security. 

Most  recently,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France — in  flagrant  disregard  of  article 
19  of  the  charter— have  flatly  refused  to 
pay  their  assessments  for  U.N.  emergency 
force  operations  In  the  Congo  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  1964  session  of  the 
United  Nations  did  not  deal  directiy  with 
this  problem,  and  as  a  result  the  organi- 
zation now  flnds  Itself  some  $108  million 
in  debt. 

Admittedly  then,  the  United  Nations 
is  vulnerable  to  criticism.  But  I  would 
remind  the  critics  that  by  its  very  exist- 
ence the  United  Nations  has  performed 
a  valuable  diplomatic  function.  It  has 
made  possible  public  debate  and  private 
discussion  among  nations.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  the  scene  of  important  negotia- 
tions, notably  during  the  Berlin  block- 
ade of  1949  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  1962. 

The  United  Nations,  furthermore,  has 
provided  Ihe  oi^anlzational  framework 
for  mediation  in  crises  such  as  those  In 
Indonesia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Congo, 
Cyprus,  and  Yemen. 

It  Is  easy  for  irresponsible  critics  to 
point  cynically  to  the  United  Nations' 
shortcomings:  but  it  Is  far  more  difficult 
and  infinitely  more  worthwhile  to  offer 
solutions  to  those  problems  which  con- 
front the  world  organization  in  this  its 
20th  year.  For  not  unlike  any  20-year- 
old,  the  United  Nations  is  undergoing  a 
formative  stage  of  development,  a  time 
for  growth  and  matiu^tion. 

But  the  United  Nations  cannot  possibly 
grow  and  matiure  in  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt  and  despair,  amidst  the  politics 
of  pessimism. 

On  Friday,  June  25,  in  his  San  Fran- 
cisco address,  President  Johnson  voiced 
his  suOTort  for  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  share  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "confi- 
dence in  both  the'ltiture  of  these  United 
Nations  and  the  fate  of  the  hmnan  race." 


combining  different  administrative,  fi- 
nancial, and  military  systems  of  two 
formerly  separate  areas  Into  an  effective 
national  organization.  Today.  Somalia 
is  a  stable  country  which  places  primary 
emphasis  on  improvement  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  within  the  coimtry, 
with  especial  emphasis  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965 


Somalia  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF  CAUrOKiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Somalia  Republic  celebrates  its  fifth  year 

of  independence  today.    Five  years  a^o 

this  new  Republic  faced  the  problem  of 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALUWAY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP_  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiifie  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  Tinder 
oonslderation  the  bUl  (HJl.  7984)  to  a*- 
aist  In  the  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  to  promote  orderly 
Tirl^n  development,  to  Improve  living  en- 
vlrctament  in  urban  areas,  and  to  extend 
and  amend  laws  relating  to  hoiislng,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  do  we  stop?  We  all  know  that  the 
Federal  Government  at  this  moment  has 
Its  hand  in  every  facet  of  American  life. 
Citizens  can  farm — or  not  farm,  eat,  re- 
tire, get  sick,  be  educated,  buy  houses— 
you  name  It— all  on  Uncle  Sam. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  do  we  stop? 
Is  all  this  not  enough,  or  must  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  also  pay  the  rent? 
I  suggest  that  we  stop  right  here,  with 
the  administration's  housing  and  urban 
development  bill. 

First,  I  am  alarmed  with  the  wide- 
spread expansion  of  pubUc  housing  con- 
tained in  this  bill— the  building  of  new 
units  and  the  buying  smd  leasing  of  ex- 
isting units.  I  question  the  need,  and 
I  certainly  question  the  principle. 

Further,  I  object  to  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  allows  public  housing  units 
to  be  built  anywhere,  without  any  loca- 
tion veto  by  local  governments.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  am  among  that  old-fashioned 
group  who  still  bdleve  that  local  housing 
problems  should  be  handled  locally. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  section  101  of  the  administration's 
housing  program — ^that  section  which 
provides  rent  subsidies  to  middle-income 

families.  ,     ^  ^ 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  Involved  here. 
According  to  the  last  census  8  percent 
of  the  families  with  Incomes  between 
$4,000  and  $8,000  live  In  substandard 
housing.  The  other  92  percent,  plus  72 
percent  of  the  famiUes  in  the  $4,000  and 
less  Income  bracket,  have  managed  to 
secure  their  own  "standard"  housing 
without  Federal  hdp.  Must  we  now  ask 
this  group  to  pay  not  only  their  own 
rent,  but  to  help  pay  the  other  fellow's 
rent  as  w^?  Shall  we  legislate  that 
the  beneficiary's  rent  dollar  be  worth 
double  or  more  than  that  of  the  self- 
sufficient  citizen?  Shall  we  pass  laws 
to  kill  a  man's  Incentive  to  improve  his 
living  accommodations  by  his  own  ef- 
forts? 
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Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  this  Is  what  we 
pr(^x>5e  to  do.  let  us  at  least  not  doak 
it  In  a  I  hroud  of  benevolence  and  grand 
iihrases  To  ourselves  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican pe  >ple,  let  lis  at  least  call  it  what 
it  is — a  national  socialized  rent  subsidy 
prograx  i— a  program  that  I  firmly  feel 
has  no :  Jace  in  the  American  way  of  life. 


**^  'anang:  May  Be  Injnrious" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HdN.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 
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Thursday,  July  1. 1>965 

( >R£E37  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
Eir^cle  which  appeared  in  the 
Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
.May  27. 1965: 

Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
May  27.  1906] 

'At^AKNZNc:  Mat  Bs  Injihiious" 

(By  William  Hlnes) 

have  been  excxised  last  Janu- 

ihrugglng   off   President   Johnson's 

;he  Union  exhortation  to  "increase 

of  America  and  end  the  poisoning 

rs  and  the  air  that  we  breathe." 

what  position  could  be  safer  for  a 

than    the    public    advocacy    of 

1  eauty,  pure  water  and  fresh  air? 

ere  Is  evidence  that  the  President 

ulvlsed  to  make  this  proposal  when 

:t  is  later  than  most  of  us  think,  in 

of  a  scientific  panel  called  the  "Air 

Jon  Conunission." 

St  Lentists  have  been  studying  man's 

effect  on   his   environment  for 

3  years.    They  have*  published 

a  r^wrt  in  the  latest  Issue  of 

authoritative   weekly  magazine  of 

"lean  Association  for  the  Advance- 

!  Iclence. 

hardly  exaggerate  the  scientists' 

to   suggest   that  metropolitan   air 

-  a  cautiCMiary  label  like  the  one 

for  cigarette  packages:  "Warning 

1  ijurlous  to  hximan  Ufe." 

s    running    out,    the    commission 

an's  ability  to  conxtpt  his  envlron- 

outstrlpping  even  nature's  almoet 

ability  to  oocnpensate.    "The  qual- 

alr  succeeding  generations  wiU 

depend  to  a  large  extent  on  what 

fall  to  do  during  the  next  several 

B  sdentlstB  say. 

dvUizatlon   is    transforming   our 

supply  Into  a  noxious  mixture  of 

itenches  and  poisons,  some  or  which 

shown  to  foster  cancer  In  lalxM-a- 

Carbon    monoxide,    suicidal 

choice  among  the  squeamish,  now 

locked  garages  in  dangerously 

"^'     .  the  commission  finds. 

('s  less  lethal  relative,  carbon  dl- 

bulldlng  up  BO  rapidly  in  the  at- 

that  many  sdenttsts  fear  the  di- 

wer  the  world  is  slowly  changing. 

d  oodde  Is  bellsrved  responsible  for  a 

"greenhouse  effect"  In  the  atmo- 

tnhibits  the  release  of  radiated 


nan 'I 


tie 
villi 


aij" 


anlnals. 


ou  side 
cone  entration. 


Wilcfa 


heat  to  outer  space,  Just  as  glass  panes  re- 
strict the  fiow  of  heat  from  a  hothouse. 

Under  natural  conditions  (that  is,  with- 
out the  meddlesc»ne  finger  of  man  in  the 
ecological  pie)  any  excess  of  carbon  dioxide 
goes  into  solution  in  the  ocean,  whose  "pow- 
er ••  •  ultimately  to  consiune  such  ma- 
terials by  dilution  Is  enormous,"  In  the  words 
of  the  retxjrt. 

"However" — the  scientists  add — "our  rapid 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  seems  to  be 
outstripping  the  ocean's  ability  to  remove 
it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  appears  that 
roughly  a  third  of  the  carbon  dioxide  put 
into  the  air  by  combustion  processes  remains 
there  •  •  •." 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  list  of 
contaminants.  The  burning  of  hydrocarbons 
(from  the  crudest  of  coals  to  the  most  highly 
refined  gasolines)  contributes  many  undesir- 
able or  dangerous  compounds  to  the  noisome 
mixtiire  we  breathe.  These  substances  did 
not  exist  in  the  atmosphere  befwe  mtin's 
inventiveness  started  running  wild  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago. 

Particularly  objectionable  are  compounds 
of  sulfur.  Some  of  these  merely  stink,  but 
some  are  violently  lethal.  Sulfuric  acid  in 
low  concentrations  can  be  extremely  danger- 
ous because  of  its  ability  to  get  deep  Into 
the  lungs  as  an  aerosol.  Even  when  present 
in  air  in  only  a  few  parts  per  million  it  C£in 
do  irreparable  damage.  The  4,000  people 
who  died  in  the  London  smog  of  1952  were 
probably  victims  of  sulftir  compounds. 

The  roster  of  poisons  in  any  city's  "fresh 
air"  is  distressingly  long — aldehydes  to  em- 
balm you  while  you  breathe;  nitrogen  com- 
poiinds  that  woxild  suffocate  a  Martian;  fluor- 
ides that  may  be  great  for  the  teeth  but  are 
bad  for  the  bronchia;  ethylene,  olefins  •  •  • 
the  list  continues. 

Nor  is  this  aU.  Whdt  about  the  dusts, 
soots,  and  grimes  that  befoul  our  air?  It 
would  probably  surprise  even  a  harassed 
housewife  to  learn  that '"the  fall  of  particu- 
late materials  on  a  single  square  foot  of 
horizontal  surface  in  a  city  may  easily  exceed 
a  poimd  a  year. 

This  is  more  than  Just  a  nuisance.  Soot 
often  carries  other  poisons,  and  as  a  lung 
irritant  may  trigger  cancer. 

Who  is  to  blame?  This  is  the  saddest  part 
of  all.  The  report  gives  us  no  scapegoat  but 
ovu-selves:  "Indi^dual  citizens,  by  their  use 
qf  cars,  their  demands  for  electric  power, 
and  their  household-heating,  and  trash  dis- 
posal measiu-es,  are  the  principal  contribu- 
tors •  •  ♦.■• 

There  is  the  built-in  difficulty.  When 
something  Is  everybody's  fault,  it  often  ends 
up  being  nobody's  fault. 


Praise  forxongressman  James  Haley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  TLOnlDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  distinguished  colleague,  and  my 
fellow  Plorldian.  Congressman  James 
Halbt,  has  received  the  praise  of  four  of 
America's  leading  vetmin's  organiza- 
tions.   As  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 


.  erans'  Affairs  Hospitals  Subcommittee 
Congressman  Haley  was  lauded  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Ameridaii 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  at  a  ceremony 
and  reception  staged  in  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  hearing  room 
earlier  this  week. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Haley  con- 
ducted 2  months  of  hearings  and  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  efforts  to  close  VA  hos- 
pitals. In  the  wake  of  these  hearings 
6  of  the  14  hospitals  and  all  8  VA  reglonai 
offices  were  eliminated  from  the  effect 
of  the  shutdown  order. 

Each  of  the  four  organizations  honor- 
ing Congressman  Haley  gave  articulate 
testimony  to  the  dedication  and  sense  of 
duty  which  has  distinguished  my  good 
friend  Congressmaii  Haley's  record  of 
public  service.  \ 


Concern  Over  Consolidation  of  Rural  Mail 
Delivery  Routes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF  aacHiaAM- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1, 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  received  a  petition  in  the  mail,  signed- 
by  many  of  the  good  people  of  Clayton, 
in  Lenawee  Coimty.  Mich.  These  folks 
are  concerned  because  they  have  heard 
that  several  of  their  rural  mail  dehvery 
routes  may  be  consolidated  in  the  near 
future. 

On  June  14,  I  wrote  to  the  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  Mr.  W,  M.  Mc- 
Millan, concerning  this  matter.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan responded,  assuring  me  that  no 
decision  had  been  made  in  this  matter, 
and  adding  : 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  policy  and 
practice  of  the  Department,  an  investiga- 
tion is  being  made  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  consolidating  existing  rural  service  prior 
to  taking  any  action  toward  filling  the 
vacancy  at  Hudson  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Consolidation  of  service  results  in  a  reduced 
cost  in  operation  and  provides  comparable 
service  to  that  presently  given. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Harold 
Archer,  of  Adrain,  for  transmitting  this 
petition  to  me.  I  can  assure  my  friends 
in  the  Clayton  area  that  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  to  it  that  this  action  does 
not  take  place  before  very  serious  study 
is  given  the  matter,  and  before  it  is  made 
absolutely  clear  that  there  will  be  cash 
savings  to  the  Department,  and  no  reduc- 
tion in  service. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  include  the  petition 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record: 


July  1,  1965 
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We  the  undersigned,  rural  residents  of 
Clayton,  Mich.,  understand  there  is  \uuler 
consideration  a  possible  change  in  Clayton 
jnail  routes  which  ^11  mean  a  change  of 
address  for  many  of  us.  Our  business  ad- 
dresses of  longstanding  wUl  be  affected  which 
will  bring  much  annoyance  and  confusion. 
The  same  number  of  patrons  will  have  to 
be  served  and  we  fail  to  see  the  Department's 
justice  in  such  a  change.  The  present  per- 
sonnel is  giving  satisfactory  and  accurate 
service.  We  do  not  wish  service  from  any 
other  office. 

Douglas    Sussex,   Lucille    Griffin,   James 
Binns,  Claude  Jones,  Charles  Childs, 
Ernest   Wellhouser,    Malcolm    Sexton, 
Patricia  Quigley,  Sarah  Day,  Wm.  C. 
Conrad,   Mrs.   Clarence   Kildow,  Law- 
rence Burch,  Irving  Fanning,  Flossie 
Scott,  D.  R.  Ronnodell,  Ardle  E.  Rams- 
dell,  Lena  M.  Goodlock,  Edna  Double, 
Peggy  Six,  Harriet  Clark.  Cecil  Berry, 
George  Rowley,  Clair  Thompson,  Har- 
land  J.  Pibbles,  Mrs.  Arden  Marowells, 
Mrs.  Clare  Stubli,  Mrs.  Alden  Stuble, 
Mrs.  Ronald  Smith,  W.  D.  Martin,  Wil- 
liam Bates,  Orrin  H.  Pebbles,  Madalyn 
Yeretter,  Dera  McDowell. 
Constance    E.    Bates,    Victor    B.    Bates, 
Ronald  HoUoway,  Mrs.  Glendora  Me- 
han,  Barbara  Mehan,  Franklin  Mehan, 
Eva    Waldron,    Alfred    Howard,    Boyd 
Waldron,     Alma     Davison,     Florence 
Jones,     Waimeta*   Nichelson.     Helen 
Nichelson,  Floyd  Nichelson. 
LaVern  Nichelson,  DeWltt  Davison,  Sam- 
uel R.  Forbes,  Doris  Forbes,  Carl  Cady, 
Josephine  Cady,  Glennivee  Clapp,  Otis 
Clapp,      Margaret      Kellogg,      Eunice 
Close,    Howard    Close,    Electa    Marks, 
Margaret    Ptfer,    Lyle    Pifer.    Ronald 
Carr,  Zelma  Butler,  Elvin  Butler. 
Alfred    Underbill,    Lloyd    Jones,    Carroll 
Jones,  Eugene  Day,  Lloyd  Grubaugh, 
Jennie  Gould,  John  Martin,  Dorman 
Richardson,    Everett    Shook,    Chester 
Robinson,  Milan  Tew,  Lawrence  Well- 
nltz,  Harold  Grubbs,  Charles  Kutzley. 
Clara  Mobley,  Dorman  Mobley,  Clifford 
L.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Garrett  Baker. 
Edward  Gore,  Leon  Frank,  John  Turczln, 
Katherlne   Turczln,    Edwin    Schmidt, 
Jr.,    Lawrence    Betz,    Ernest    Doubly, 
Handley  Gore,  and  Wayne  Fish. 
Orville   Meinke,   Frank   Lenz,   James  A. 
Lenz,    Elmer    Koppltsch,    LUllan    McVay, 
Arlene    Gay,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Archie    Faar, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Clarence    Schoonover,    Mr. 
and     Mrs.    Charles    E.    Schoonover,    Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Melvln    Libke,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Harold  Dotson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Sharne- 
our,  Mrs.  Patrica  Dlnert,  and  Mrs.  Aura 
McCarty. 


Bennett  Praises  Jndicury  Gmimitteet  on 
Disability  AmcBdment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  TLOtJDJL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  praise  the  work  of  the 
esteemed  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Congressmen  Emanuel  Celler 
and  William  M.  McCulloch.  on  their 
work  in  the  passage  of  the  Presidential 
succession  and  inability  amendment. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
working  with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  Its  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Senator 
BIRCH  Bayh,  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  presenting  this  legislation  to  the 
country. 

Since  1953  I  have  in  every  Congress 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Presidential  in- 
ability and  succession,  and  I  believe  the 
authors  of  this  amendment  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  in  helping  to  solve  this  crit- 
ical problem. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  States  will  act 
favorably  and  speedily  on  the  amend- 
ment, because  the  coimtry  and  the  world 
can  little  afford  to  be  without  strong  and 
definite  leadership  in  these  times  of 
continuing  crisis. 


Congo's  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Congo  observed  its  5th  year  of  in- 
dependence.    This  former  Belgian  Col- 


ony, of  all  the  many  African  nations 
which  have  gained  independence  since 
World  War  n.  has  had  the  most  difficult, 
violent,  and  chaotic  transition  period. 
Activities  in  the  Congo  and  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  conflicts  there  have 
been  subject  to  much  emotional  debate. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  appropriate  to 
note  on  the  Congo's  independence  day, 
encouraging  signs  of  domestic  peace, 
governmental  development,  and  interna-  , 
tional  responsibility.  Its  new  stability 
gives  hope  that  the  Congo  may  at  last 
be  emerging  from  its  time  of  troubles. 
For  if  it  does,  the  country's  enormous 
natural  resources  and  human  potential 
give  promise  of  a  bright  future  ahead. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
on  this  day  marking  the  independence 
of  the  Congo,  we  commend  that  coimtry 
for  gratifying  progrress  and  stability  and 
express  our  hopes  for  future  progress. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociiments,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
p\irchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Recobo,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942).  * 


SENiiTORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Omcz  AoDBxss:  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAssACHusxrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  and  honored  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  the  city  of 
Hopklnton,  Mass.,  In  my  congressional 
district,  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary 
over  a  3 -day  period,  this  past  week,  of 
June  25,  26,  and  27.  with  the  grand  fi- 
nale and  mammouth  parade  taking 
place  on  last  Sunday,  June  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  early  and  most  cou- 
rageous settlers  of  Hopklnton  met  and 
conquered  tremendous  hardships  to  help 
establish  for  all  America  the  basic  In- 
stitutions of  a  democratic  government. 

They  helped  to  build  a  civilization,  a 
tradition,  a  way  of  life  and  a  proud  his- 
tory which  lives  to  this  very  day  in  the 
heritage  with  which  we  are  nationally 
blessed. 

It  Is,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  fit- 
ting that  this  House  take  note  of  the  bit- 
ter struggles  and  stern  sacrifices  of  the 
pioneer  people  of  Hopklnton  so  that  we 
may  perseveringly  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  preservation  and  projection  of  the 
remarkable  legacy  of  free  Institutions 
they  and  their  heroic  contemporaries 
passed  on  to  us. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  that  this  great 
New  England  community,  with  its  superb 
leaders  and  loyal  people,  is  a  bright  part 
of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve  here. 

Hopklnton  is  without  question  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  towns  In  all  of  Amer- 
ica and  it  will  never  be  excelled  in  its 
civic  spirit  and  patriotic  fervor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sponsored  here 
in  the  House  a  special  resolution,  extend- 
ing congratulations  and  greetings  to 
Hopklnton  and  its  people  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  250th  anniversary  and,  at 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
resolution  and  extracts  from  the  excel- 
lent newspaper  article,  by  MacGregor 
Fiske  and  Jane  Farrell,  graphically  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  last  Sunday's 
closing  celebration  program,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Framingham  News  issue 
of  June  28,  last: 

(89th  Cong..  1st  sess.] 
H.  Res.  439 

In  the  House  of  Reporesentatives.  Jime  24, 
1965;  Mr.  Donohxjx  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
naittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Whereas  1965  marks  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
town  of  Hopklnton,  Massachusetts;   and 
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Whereas  this  town  and  its  people  have 
made  Important  contributions  to  all  aspects 
of  the  life  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  this  anniversary 
will  be  celebrated  in  Hopklnton,  Massachu- 
setts, on  June  25.  26,  27,  1965,  with  public 
ceremonies,  parades,  concerts,  and  other  pub- 
lic gatherings  with  widespread  participation 
of  not  only  the  townspeople  but  guests  and 
visitors  frcan  many  plac^;  and 

Whereas  Hopklnton  is  a  beautiful  com- 
munity, rich  in  historic  interest,  well  known 
for  its  patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  its 
many  famous  sons  and  daughters  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  In  many  fields  of 
endeavor  and  many  facets  of  American  civili- 
zation: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Hopklnton.  Massachusetts, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  community,  and 
the  House  of  Reprsentatives  further  expresses 
Its  appreciation  for  the  splendid  services 
rendered  to  the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of 
Hopklnton  during  the  past  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

[From  the  Framingham  News.  June  28,  1965] 

(By  MacGregor  Fiske  and  Jane  Farrell) 

HopKD*TON. — At  11  o'clock  Sunday  lUght 
the  town  of  Hopklnton  closed  its  3-day  250th 
anniversary  celebration  with  a  rockets'  red 
glare  as  thousands  of  Hopkintonlans  and 
neighboring  townspeople  huddled  in  blan- 
kets behind  the  high  school,  necks  craned 
toward  a  spangled  sky  to  watch  the  grand 
finale  in  fireworks  ring  down  a  perfect  week- 
end of  festivities  blessed  by  excellent  weather. 

Sunday's  third  of  the  celebration  brought 
out  the  biggest  throngs.  The  day  opened  at 
10  o'clock  with  an  ecumenical  service  held  at 
the  Junior-senior  high  school  athletic  field, 
then  at  2  o'clock  came  the  celebration's  most 
magnificent  display — a  78  unit,  7  division 
grand  parade  which  produced  some  of  the 
finest  marching  bands  and  drum  and  bugle 
corps  in  the  State,  Interspersed  v?ith  an  ar- 
ray of  floats  whose  imagination  dazzled 
grownups  and  children  alike. 

It  took  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  parade 
to  complete  its  route.  Well  over  25,000 
packed  Hopklnton 's  streets  and  cars  were 
parked  along  Route  135  from  Ashland  nearljr 
to  Woodvllle. 

After  the  parade  the  celebration  moved  to 
the  high  school  where  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  best  beards  In  town,  beards  that  had 
all  the  splendor  of  months  In  the  making. 

Dignitaries  addressed  the  celebrators  and 
resolutions  honoring  the  town  of  Hopklnton 
from  the  U.S.  Congress  and  from  the  State 
were  read. 

The  evening  opened  with  a  band  concert, 
followed  by  choral  group  singing.  Thousands 
began  pouring  In  for  the  fireworks. 

MAMMOTH    ANNIVERSART    PARADE 

The  mammoth  Sunday  parade  got  started 
at  the  Junior-senior  high  school  when  the 
smartly  dressed  Hopklnton  High  School  Band 
struck  up  its  first  number. 

Thousands  lined  the  2-mlle  route  4  to  8 
deep  as  approximately  78  units,  bands  and 
floats  moved  down  Grove  Street,  to  Pleasant 
Street,  up  Main  Street  and  into  Hayden  Rowe. 
Spectators  w»e  perched  on  porch  roofs,  yards 
were  fllled  with  lawn  chairs,  and  every  door- 
step and  wall  was  crammed. 

The  parade  and  anniversary  officials  led 
the  marchers  along  the  route  and  received 


hearty  applause  as  acknowledgement  of 
their  contribution  to  the  successful  program. 

Grand  marshal  of  the  pcu^ule,  Joseph  V. 
McCarthy,  the  only  living  member  of  the 
200th  anniversary,  led  off,  followed  by 
Francis  Mclntyre,  coordinator,  pcu-ade  chair- 
man John  A.  Carlberg.  UB.  Congressman 
Harold  Donohtjz.  and  State  Reix'esentatlve 
Robert  Belmonte. 

The  Hopklnton  Board  of  Selectmen  and 
their  ladies  rode  in  the  century  old  Marl- 
boro stagecoage.  which  looked  like  It  could 
make  the  route  today  as  well  as  it  did  In 
yesteryears. 

Service  units  and  their  honor  guards  from 
the  three  branches  of  the  armed  services  were 
represented  by  crack  marching  teams  from 
the  Yankee  Drum  Infantry,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Navy  Band  from  Boston  Naval  Base. 

The  CivU  Air  Patrol  sent  its  1965  State 
drill  champions,  the  Massachusetts  Wing, 
and  a  float  to  add  to  the  military  splendor 
of  the  program. 

Most  warmly  received  by  all  spectators 
were,  most  appropriately,  the  colonial  imits : 
the  fifes  and  drums  of  the  Progressive  Club, 
Uxbrldge;  the  precision  drums  of  the  Linn 
VUlage  Drum  Band,  1639;  the  Btlnutemen 
marching  unit,  Lexington;  and  Common- 
wealth'Fife  and  Drxun  Corps,  Uxbrldge. 

MOST    ORIGINAL    FLOATS 

The  old  country  was  represented  and 
rousingly  cheered  by  spectators  as  squlr- 
ling  pipes  of  the  Irish  Barry  Piper.  Boston, 
and  the  Clan  MacPherson  played  t]rpical 
Irish  and  Scottish  airs. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  musically 
skilled  groups  was  the  GOP  Dixieland  band 
beating  out  some  hot  and  sophisticated 
'"licks"  from  the  Southland. 

Chosen; as  the  most  original  floatis  were 
creations  from  Curtis  Road,  Spring  Hill  and 
Penton  Street.  Curtis  Road  took  tc^  honors 
for  the  depletion  of  a  colonial -clad  class  of 
children  in  Hopklnton's  first  school.  1743. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Spring  Hill  and  his  lady, 
relaxing  on  a  beautifully  landscaped  lawn, 
won  second  prize.  Placing  third  was  Penton 
Street  and  their  representation  of  colonial 
living  In  a  log  cabin  complete  with  ging- 
ham-dressed housewife.  Indian  princess,  fire- 
place and  well,  and  cut  logs  and  split  rails. 

Judged  the  best  floats  were  the  oxen  'and 
covered  wagon  from  Sutton,  the  Sumnflt 
Chapter.  No.  32,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  and 
the  Girl  Scout  float  and  honor  guard. 

The  Summit  Chapter  presented  an  elab- 
orate star  composed  of  the  rainbow  colors 
and  women  residents  who  are  currently  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  Rainbow  and  Eastern 
Star  organizations. 

The  Girl  Scout  float,  decorated  In  green 
and  yellow  crepe  paper,  contained  a  square  of 
dancers  executing  intricate  maneuvers  while 
the  leader  called. 

The  renowned  National  Lancov  led  the 
mounted  divisions,  dressed  in  smart  cavalry 
and  uniforms  of  red  and  blue. 

ECTTMENICAL    SERVICE 

Sunday  opened  with  an  ecumenical  service 
attended  by  some  250  citizens.  The  service 
was  held  on  the  athletic  fleld  and  participat- 
ing clergy  included  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Halko,  pastor.  Woodvllle  Baptist  Church;  the 
Reverend  William  Ho^nson.  rector,  and  the 
Reverend  John  Foley,  cvu^te,  St.  John's 
Roman  Catholic  Church:  the  Reverend  For- 
rest Higgins,  ministo-.  First  Congregational 
Church;  the  Reverend  George  K.  Heam, 
rector,  St.  Paul's  ^Iscopal  Church. 
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„.  speakers  were  the  Reverend 

Euw,   STL,  SEOP,  professor  of 

St.  John's  Seminary,  Brighton, 

Albert  J.  Penner,  president 

jetts   Ctoimcil   of   Chiirches 

and  president  of  the  Massachu- 
Chrlstian    Conference 

of  Christ). 

Von  Euw  spoke  briefly  on  the 

p  Lirpose  which  is  deep  in  the  fiber 

riduals   and    communities.     "We 

ind  drawn  to  a  unity  of  mind, 

faith  •   •  •  a  unit  of  all  In  God, 

This    sense    of    oneness    and 

es   the   peoples  of  the  world   to 

and   will    enrich   the   next   250 

Linton's  corporate  life. 

Penner   spoke   on  the  need  for 

_  of  the  United  Christian  Church. 

responsibility  of   the   church    to 

jristlan  conscience  and  heart"  to 

Bcriptual  imperative  "to  build  a 

among  the  habitations  of  man." 

n  in  Hopklnton  does  much  to  in- 

\  his  town  will  be  firm  on  founda- 

Ciristlan  love  and  understanding. 

rilTENING    ACTIVrrlES 

of  residents  poured  into  the  high 

erla  at  4:15  for  the  first  of  four 

supper  sittings.     A  typical  New 

ret  of  baked  beans,  ham,  potato 

ice  cream,  and  beverages  were 

_jrt  Irvine  was  in  Charge  of  the 

who  prepared  and  served  the  meal. 

U-cher  and  his  orchestra  provided 

for  the  adiUts  in  full  anniversary 

dance  away  the  evening.    Couples 

at    the    smartly    decorated 

at  8  p.m.         _ 

150  couples  Joined  in  the  grand 

show  off  with   pride   their   anni- 

iations.     Lovely   and   fashionably 

party-colored  ginghams,  silks,  and 

>asEed  by  on  the  arms  of  their  dls- 

gentlemen  in  top  hats,  bowlers, 

hats,  straw  hats,  stetsons,  pow- 

racoon  caps,  and  false  and  real 


Mississippi  Challenge 


J.  Mclnt3rre  and  Douglas  Hamil- 

anno^  meed  the  evening's  prizes  which 

awarded  to  Bill  McMllllan  and  Nancy 

appropriate  costumes;  Mr.  and 

Creswell,  most  original  costumes 

two  stowaways,  Joe  and  Pran  Mul- 

{ iven  an  award  for  being  the  f\in- 

at.  and  only  kids  of  the  evening. 

;ouple  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 

The  oldest  residents  at  the  dance 

Salomias    Markowski    and    Mrs. 

spry  ladles  in  their  TO's.    Kath- 

came  the  longest  distance  to 

f^tivltles,  from  Florida. 

enjoyed  a  night  250  years  in  the 


n;  ost 


cut  St 


bolh 
Sail  Ivan 


were 
Penney, 
Mrs.  Bruc  i 

(Indians) 
lln  were 
ixleet. 
The  best 
Kenyon. 
were    Mrs 
Rlega 
erine 
Join  the 

Over 
making. 

IIARSHAL   AND   COiiM-TTTEE 

Joseph  V.  McCarthy,  who  took  part  In  the 
200th  ani  rersary  celebration  of  50  years  ago, 
was  the  c  alef  marshal  for  the  parade.  John 
A.  Qarlbe  t  was  the  capable  chairman. 

Diylslo]  L  leaders  were  Col.  Leland  P.  Berry, 
Cecil  Ho]  ien,  John  Loncar,  Vincent  Wood, 
Seymovir  I  Wood.  Walter  Wood,  and  Leon 
Wilson. 

Francis  J.  Mclntyre  was  coordinator  of  the 
entire  eel  jbration  with  Ruth  Chartler  treas 
I       urer  and  tfrs.  Mark  C.  Purber,  secretary. 

Comml  tee  members  included  Police  Chief 
Francis  1 1.  Bowker,  Richard  Bartlett.  John 
Dcneen,  :  amest  Pecteau,  Miss  Adelaide  Fitz- 
gerald. \  rs.  Mary  C.  Purber,  Charles  Hill 
Norman  C.  Kimball,  Francis  J.  Mclntyre, 
jHerman  :  .Arter,  Mrs.  Bemlce  Nealon,  Robert 
Nealon.  'Thomas  RusseU,  Joseph  Splnaaola, 
Fire  Chlft  Arthiir  H.  Stewart,  and  Robert 
Wilson. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  realize  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  made  by  religious 
leaders  in  securing  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  We  also  realize  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  and  how  Im- 
portant is  the  continuous  dedication  of 
church  members  and  their  ministers.  On 
May  28  of  this  year  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Association  met  In  general  as- 
sembly at  Boston,  Mass.  Two  resolutions 
were  adopted  there  relating  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi challenge  and  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral registrars  to  protect  vot^g  rights. 
Because  these  resolutions  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  continuing  concern  of  this 
great  church  to  insure  full  citizenship 
rights  for  Negroes,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  two  resolutions  adopted 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

Mississippi  Challenge 
Whereas  registration  procedures  and  the 
November  1964  elections  In  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi were  conducted  by  the  officials  In 
that  State  In  a  manner  clearly  designed  to 
discriminate  ssrstematlcally  against  the  Ne- 
gro citizens  of  the  State,  and 

Whereas  qualified  voters  of  Mississippi 
residing  in  the  five  congressional  districts 
have  challenged  the  validity  of  the  elections 
held  In  those  districts  in  1964,  and  have 
challenged  the  seating  of  the  Congressmen 
now  temporarily  seated  to  represent  these 
districts;  and 

Whereas  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democra- 
tic Party  In  support  of  these  claims  filed 
depositions  and  briefs  in  accordance  with 
rules    of    the    House    governing    challenges; 

and 

Whereas  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions is  at  present  considering  depositions 
supporting  the  charges  against  the  seating 
of  the  purported  Mississippi  delegation  and 
Is  to  report  by  July  4  for  or  against  seating 
the  purported  Mississippi  delegation;  and 

Whereas  by  its  vote  on  said  report,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  decide  wheth- 
er the  purported  Mississippi  delegation  now 
fulfills  the  qualifications  for  permanent 
seating;  and 

Whereas  the  Unitarian  Unlversalist  As- 
sociation's member  churches  and  fellow- 
ships unite  in  seeking  to  affirm,  defend,  and 
promote  the  use  of  the  democratic  method 
in  human  relationships; 

Resolved,  That  the  fourth  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Asso- 
ciation urge  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  (a)  work  to  insure  a 
floor  vote  on  the  challenge  to  the  seating 
of  the  purported  Mississippi  delegation,  (b) 
vote  not  to  seat  permanently  any  Missis- 
sippi delegation  until  such  time  as  a  dele- 
gation le  elected  by  free  elections  open  to 
all  adult  citizens  and  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  (c)  support  the  calling  of  spe- 
cial elections  following  a  period  of  federally 
supervised  registration  of  citizens  qualified 
to  vote. 


(Adopted  by  a  greater  than  two-thirds  ma- 
Jority  vote. ) 

General  resolution  adopted  at  the  fourth 
general  assembly,  Unitarian  Unlversalist  As- 
sociation,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  28, 
1965. 

Pedexal  Registbars  for  Voting 

Affirming  that  the  right  to  vote  is  ele- 
mental in  our  American  society; 

Noting  that  major  obstacles  are  still  being 
put  by  some  States  before  Negroes  who  at- 
tempt to  register  to  vote;  and  that  after  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation  physical 
and  economic  intimidation  may  nevertheless 
be  used  to  delay,  impede  and  hamper  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  statute;  and 

Commending  those  individuals  and  organ- 
izations who,  under  great  provocation,  are 
determinedly  tr3rtng  to  Increase  the  registra- 
tion of  Negroes  despite  these  obstacles; 

The  fourth  general  assembly  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Unlversalist  Association  urges  the 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  authorizing 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Federal  registrars,  not  nec- 
essarily residents  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  to  work,  who  would  be  empowered  to 
register  citizens  to  vote  in  any  State  of  the 
Union  where  such  appointment  seems  nec- 
essary, and  providing  for  Injunctive  relief 
and  criminal  penalties  in  cases  of  Intimida- 
tion of  any  kind,  exercised  against  any  Fed- 
eral official,  civil  rights  worker,  voter,  or 
prospective  voter,  designed  to  delay,  hamper, 
impede  or  pervert  the  exercise  of  any  right 
granted  by  any  legislation  so  enacted. 

(Adopted  by  a  greater  than  two-thirds 
majority  vote.) 

General  resolution  adopted  at  the  fourth 
general  assembly.  Unitarian  Unlversalist  As- 
sociation, held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  28, 
1965. 


Section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2,  1965 

My  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
20  years  the  rlght-to-work  issue  has 
festered  like  an  open  woxind  in  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  this 
troublesome  problem  by  repealing  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  That 
section,  as  we  all  know,  authorizes  the 
States  to  enact  so-called  right-to-work 
laws  which  prohibit  employers  and  labor 
tmions  from  freely  contracting  with  each 
other  to  require  membership  in  the  union 
as  a  condition  of  continued  employment. 
Section  14(b)  is  the  sole  exception  to  a 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  is  to  establish  a  uniform,  na- 
tional policy  in  the  area  of  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

I  am  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-Grifian  Acts;  how- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
sacrosanct.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  will  not  in  any  way  weaken 
that  law  or  would  give  unions  an  unfair 
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advantage   in  either  organizing   or   in 
negotiations.  J- 

At  the  present  time  only  19  of  the  50 
States  have  such  right-to-work  laws. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  State  of 
Indiana  repealed  its  right-to-work  law 
and  several  years  earlier,  the  State  of 
Louisiana  amended  its  own  similar  stat- 
ute to  repeal  the  prohibitions  against 
union  shop  agreements  in  every  field  save 
agriculture.  Recently,  Oklahoma,  in  a 
popular  referendum,  rejected  a  proposal 
to  adopt  a  rlght-to-work  law,  and,  some 
years  ago,  California  and  my  own  State 
of  Ohio  defeated  similar  proposals  by 
substantial  popular  margins. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the 
repeal  of  14(b)  would  cause  great  indus- 
trial strife  in  those  States  now  operating 
under  the  so-called  rlght-to-work  acts. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  has  had  this  re- 
versal and  the  experience  there  does 
not  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  there 
have  been  any  abnormal  disruptions  in 
labor-industry  relations  in  that  State. 
The  State  of  Indiana's  repeal  of  its  right- 
to-work  law  is  of  such  short  duration 
-that  we  cannot  use  it  as  a  complete 
example,  but  to  date,  we  have  heard  no 
evidence  of  bad  effects  or  serious  dis- 
ruptions caused  by  the  repeal. 

The  controversy  over  the  proposed  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  evokes  passionate 
support  and  equally  Intense  opposition. 
As  a  result,  the  facts  tend  to  be  lost  In 
a  welter  of  strong  emotions  and  visceral 
reactions.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  misconceptions  abound  and 
that  opponents  of  repeal  have,  on  oc- 
casion, indulged  in  highly  exaggerated 
predictions  of  havoc  and  disaster  fol- 
lowing repeal. 

First,  let  me  say  this:  Elimination  of 
the  so-called  State  right-to-work  laws 
will  not  affect  in  any  way  whatsoever  the 
strength,  scope  or  extent  of  union  orga- 
nizing activity  in  the  31  States  that  do 
not  have  such  laws.  These  States  con- 
tain the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
ican wage  earners,  both  organized  and 
unorganized.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
well  have  a  desirable  effect  on  their  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The  19  States  which  have  right-to- 
work  laws,  by  and  large,  represent  the 
least  industrialized  areas  of  the  country. 
They  have  been  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  improve  their  economdc  conditions, 
efforts  which  usually  take  the  form  of 
seeking  to  Induce  industry  to  locate  with- 
in their  borders.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
their  objective  and  firmly  believe  that  a 
rise  in  the  productive  development  of 
every  section  of  our  great  Republic  Is 
definitely  in  the  national  interest.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  fair  competition  among 
the  States  to  attract  industry  is  a  healthy 
phenomenon,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  In- 
creased eflBciency  and  productivity. 

But  let  me  repeat — the  competition 
must  be  fair  and  I  find  it  extremely  dis- 
turbing that  often  the  competitive  meth- 
ods used  by  some  of  the  rlght-to-work 
States  are  not  fair.  I  think  that  today, 
nearly  everyone  is  agfeed  that  cost 
economies  achieved  by  means  of  lower 
wages  and  poorer  working  conditions  in 
the  face  of  equal  productivity  are  not 
a  legitimate  element  of  fair  competition. 
Wage  earners  are  entitled  to  be  paid  ijp. 


accordance  with  their  productivity  re- 
gardless of  where  they  work  and  the  chief 
purpose  of  union  organization  Is  to  see 
that  workers  receive  their  economic  due. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  right-to- 
work  States  seek  to  attract  Industry  by 
holding  out  the  Inducement  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  productive  labor  avail- 
able at  lower  wages  and  less  costly  work- 
ing conditions.  This  appeal  often  takes 
the  form  of  calling  attention  to  the 
State's  right-to-work  law  with  the  clear 
implication  that  the  existence  of  the  law 
assures  the  employer  of  a  competitive 
advantage  because  of  lower  labor  costs. 

Thus,  in  a  brochure  distributed  by  one 
right-to-work  State,  Inviting  industry  to 
locate  within  its  boundaries,  there  Is  in- 
cluded a  facsimile  of  a  letteiv  from  the 
Governor  which  reads  in  part  .as  follows: 

[This]  Is  a  business  State  and  offers  many 
attractions  to  Industrialists. 

A  favorable  tax  climate.  Ideal  weather  and 
working  conditions,  a  rlght-to-work  law,  ex- 
cellent transportation  In  the  midst  of  the 
fastest  growing  market  In  the  country  have 
contributed  to  the  solid  Industrial  growth 
of  this  area.  The  desire  for  a  continued 
economic  growth  by  the  citizens  of  this 
great  State  is  best  reflected  by  its  outstanding 
business  climate.  I 

The  New  York  Times  several  years  ago, 
reporting  on  a  drive  by  one  rlght-to-work 
State  to  lure  industry,  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Governor  said  the  program  will  stress 
the  nat\iral  resources  and  favorable  business 
climate  to  persuade  Industry  to  take  up  resi- 
dence In  [his  State] . 

One  of  the  most  Important  advantages, 
the  Governor  believes,  Is  the  State's  rlght- 
to-work  law.  Because  of  the  law,  national 
labor  unions  lack  strength  in  [his  State]  and 
the  p>ercentage  of  time  lost  to  Industry 
through  strikes  is  the  lowest  in  the  Nation, 
he  asserted. 

These  statements  are  clear  admissions 
that  States  which  have  right-to-work 
laws  regard  them  as  an  effective  means 
to  attract  industry  by  the  implicit  prom- 
ise of  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  and 
tractable  labor.  All  of  us  who  represent 
constituencies  located  In  the  more  highly 
industrialized  States  are  confronted 
with  this  continuing  threat  of  tmfair 
economic  competition  and  that  alone 
would  be  reason  enough  for  me  to  sup- 
port repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

But  there  are  sound  additional  reasons 
for  my  opposition  to  rlght-to-work  laws. 
These,  unfortunately,  have  been  ob- 
scured by  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  inac- 
curate and  confusing  propaganda  dis- 
seminated by  some  of  those  who  bitterly 
oppose  repeal.  I  say  nothing  here  of 
the  misleading  connotations  of  the 
phrase  right-to-work  itself,  but  shall  in- 
stead examine  some  of  the  other  wlde- 
spx-ead  misconceptions  which  are  held  by 
many. 

One  is  constantly  surprised  by  the 
large  number  of  intelligent  people  who 
believe  that  in  the  31  States  which  do 
not  have  right-to- work  laws,  union  mem- 
bership is  legally  compulsory  for  all  the 
employees  in  any  enterprise  which  has 
been  organized  by  a  union.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mistaken. 

Compulsory  union  membership  results 
exclusively  from  volimtary  contracts  en- 
tered into  between  «nployers  and  labor 


unions  as  a  result  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. Nothing  In  either  Federal  or 
State  law  compels  an  employee  to  join 
a  union  or  an  employer  to  consent  to  an 
agreement  with  a  union  which  would  re- 
quire his  employees  to  join  the  union  as 
a  condition  of  retaining  their  jobs.  Thus, 
in  the  non-right-to-work  States  there  are 
large  enterprises  which  bargain  with 
powerful  unions  and  have  never  agreed 
to  a  union  shop  provision  In  the  contract 
despite  the  insistence  of  the  unions  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  a  requirement.  Ex- 
amples which  come  immediately  to  mind 
are  the  Genend  Electric  Co.  and  Arm- 
strong Cork. 

In  other  words,  compulsory  union 
membership,  where  it  exists,  is  a  result 
of  free  and  volimtary  agreement  between 
employer  and  union,  and  Is  not  a  condi- 
tion imposed  by  law.  If  14(b)  is  re- 
pealed, thereby  nullifying  State  rlght- 
to-work  laws,  no  employee  could  be  com- 
pelled to  join  the  union  in  order  to  hold 
his  job,  unless  his  employer  volimtarlly 
agreed  to  grant  such  a  contract  provi- 
sion to  the  union  democratically  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  his  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit. 

If  section  14(b)  were  to  be  repealed, 
the  provision  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
permitting  union  security  arrangements 
would  then  apply  uniformly  in  all  50 
States,  and  I  might  add,  none  of  them 
would  then  enjoy  any  unfair  competitive 
advantage  of  this  respect. 

Again  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
misconception  that  repeal  would  have 
the  effect  of  imposing  unrestricted  com- 
pulsory union  membership  on  all  em- 
ployees in  enterprises  organized  by 
unions.  This  too  is  completely  errone- 
ousj.  The  provision  in  Taft-Hartley  per- 
mitting employers  and  unions  to  agree 
to  (union  security  arrangements  is  an 
exti^emely  limited  one. 

The  closed  shoj),  which  requires  the 
employer  to  hire  only  those  job  appli- 
cants who  are  already  members  of  the 
union,  would  still  be  unlawful.  And  em- 
ployees required  to  join  the  union  after 
getting  their  jobs — this  is  known  as  the 
union  shop — could  not  be  deprived  of 
their  jobs  even  if  they  lose  their  mem- 
bership in  the  union,  unless  such  loss 
of  membership  were  solely  the  result  of  a 
refusal  to  pay  their  dues  or  initiation 
fees.  Loss  or  denial  of  union  member- 
ship for  any  other  reason  would  not  con- 
stitute a  lawful  basis  for  the  employee  s 
loss  of  his  job.  In  this  connection  at- 
tention needs  to  be  called  to  an  addi- 
tional employee  safeguard  which  is  too 
often  overlooked.  The  Taft-Hartley  spe- 
cifically makes  it  unlawful  to  compel  em- 
ployees required  to  join  the  union  under 
a  union  shop  agreement  to  pay  a  fee  in 
an  amount  which  the  Labor  Board  finds 
excessive  or  discriminatory. 

Hence,  apart  from  the  requirement  to 
pay  union  dues  and  initiation  fees  which 
are  neither  discriminatory  nor  excessive, 
the  employee-required  to  join  the  union 
has  no  other  obligation  to  the  union  as  a 
condition  of  keeping  his  job.  Repeal  of 
14(b)  would  leave  this  fundamental 
scheme  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Lan- 
drum-Griflfln  Acts  imchanged. 

The  Wagner  Act  which  remained  on 
the    statute    books    substantially    un- 
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from  1935  to  1947,  was  limited 
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is  plain   that  the  repeal  of 

(b)  would  result  in  no  funda- 

significant  modification  in  the 

and  safeguards  which  the  Taf t- 

Landrum-Griffin  Acts  have 

to  rank-and-file  union 

employees,  and  employers. 

point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 

support  for  the  pending  meas- 

te  right-to-work  laws  is  not 

which  I  have  just  adopted. 

of  long  standing.    In  1958, 

rlght-to-work    proposal    was 

the  ballot  in  my  State  of  Ohio, 

stated  that  I  would  not  vote 
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issue  is  one  which  should  be  decided  by 
labor  and  management  without  the  in- 
tervention of  those  who  are  in  nowise 
affected. 

Let  me  repeat — my  opposition  to  rlght- 
to-work  laws  implies  no  attack  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  is  simply  a  recog- 
nition that  time  and  experience  often 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  reexamina- 
tion and  modification  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions, even  of  a  good  law,  have  become 
necessary.  In  my  opinion,  there  are 
other  provisions  as  well,  in  both  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landi-um-Griffin,  which  re- 
quire such  reeaxamination  and  improve- 
ment. 

Just  a  short  time  ago,  I  called  for  a 
review  of  the  union  election  provisions  of 
the  Landrum-Griffin  Act.  In  two  re- 
cent international  union  elections,  loop- 
holes in  these  provisions  became  glar- 
ingly apparent — loopholes  that  permitted 
fraudulant  or  confusing  activity  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  principal  actors  in- 
volved. I  firmly  believe  that  nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  right  of  union 
members  to  participate  in  fair  and  hon- 
est unioh  elections  and  hence  I  strongly 
favor  legislative  consideration  of  means 
and  measures  to  close  these  loopholes. 

Again,  as  I  listened  to  or  read  the  tes- 
timony in  the  hearings  on  repeal  of 
14(b),  I  realized  clearly  that  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  majority  rule  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  foundation  stone 
for  choosing  a  union  bargaining  repre- 
sentative under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
is  not  adequately  implemented  by  the 
provisions  of  that  act.  There  have  been 
situations,  as  the  testimony  conclusively 
demonstrated,  where  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  that  the  union  designated  as 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  had  actually 
been  selected  by  a  genuine  majority  of 
the  employees  affected. 

I  was  compelled  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  procedures  for  determin- 
ing whether  a  majority  of  the  employees 
has  designated  a  union  to  act  as  bar- 
gaining representative  needed  to  be  ef- 
fectively improved.  I  am  now  convinced 
that  the  only  foolproof  method  of  guar- 
anteeing that  the  will  of  the  majority 
actually  prevails  is  to  require  a  secret 
ballot  election  directed  and  supervised 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
In  all  cases  where  the  employees  are 
asked  to  select  a  bargaining  agent.  I 
think  that  the  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
examine  this  matter  with  the  utmost 
care. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  me  that 
George  Meany,  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  indicated  his  agreement  with  my 
position  In  his  testimony  during  the 
hearings.  I  had  questioned  him  con- 
cerning this  problem  and  in  the  course 
of  the  colloquy  I  said  to  him : 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  provision 
that  even  though  51  percent  of  the  employees 
sign  cards  for  an  election,  the  employer 
cannot  start  bargaining  until  there  Is  an 
election.  At  present,  he  doesn't  have  to  have 
an  election  if  he  wants  to  start  bargaining. 
I  would  like  to  see  that  spelled  out  In  the 
law  so  that  the  employee  who  signs  a  card 
for  an  election,  actually  Is  guaranteed  the 
opportunity  to  vote  In  such  an  election. 

Mr.  Meany  replied  as  follows: 
As  a  general  principle,  I  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  that.     But  there   would  be  some 


cases  where  It  would  not  work  •  •  •  short 
term  jobs,  such  as  the  building  trades  ann 
the  like.  ^ 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Meany  that  special 
situations  like  the  building  trades  require 
special  treatment.  But  may  I  point  out 
that  they  presently  receive  such  special 
treatment  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Section  8(f)  specifically  provides  that 
unions  in  the  building  construction  in- 
dustry may  lawfully  be  the  recognized 
bargaining  agents  of  employees  in  that 
industry  without  first  establishing  their 
majority  status  as  other  types  of  unions 
are  required  to  do  imder  section  9  of  the 
Act.  What  Is  more,  they  are  also  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  union  shop  agree- 
ments requiring  membership  in  the 
union  within  7  days  of  getting  the  job 
instead  of  the  30  days  which  Is  allowed 
in  other  industries. 

That  special  consideration  of  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  was  added  to  Taft- 
Hartley  in  1959  by  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Act,  and  I  might  say  that  I  not  only  sup- 
ported the  amendment  but,  as  a  member 
of  the  House-Senate  Conference  on  Lan- 
drimi-Griffin,  I  played  a  leading  part  in 
getting  it  accepted  by  the  Conference. 
Let  me  assure  Mr.  Meany  that  my  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  Labor  Board  elections  as 
a  prerequisite  to  union  recognition  does 
not  contemplate  in  any  way  changing 
the  provisions  of  section  8(f)  or  imposing 
such  election  requirements  in  the  build- 
ing construction  industry. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
one  aspect  of  the  argimaent  In  favor  of 
retaining  14(b)  which  I  have  not  thus 
specifically  mentioned  but  which  Is  im- 
plicit in  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  statement.  It  is  contended  by  some 
that  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  issue 
concerning  the  rightness  or  wrongness 
of  the  union  shop,  the  States  should  have 
the  right  to  permit  or  to  prohibit  this 
form  of  union  membership. 

I  feel  that  I  have  adequately  refuted 
tills  contention  by  my  demonstration  that 
leaving  this  decision  to  the  States  simply 
gives  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to 
those  States  which  seek  to  improve  their 
economic  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  labor 
over  those  States  which  seek  to  achieve 
the  highest  labor  standards  consistent 
with  sound  Industrial  development.  But 
somehow  I  have  the  feeling  that  many  of 
those  who  advance  what  appears  to  a 
genuine  "States  rights"  argument  are  be- 
ing somewhat  disingenuous. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  repealed  those  provisions  of  the 
Wagner  Act  which  permitted  a  complete 
closed  shop  and  substituted  therefor  a 
most  limited  type  of  union  shop.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  those  who  advance 
the  States  rights  argument  were  genu- 
inely concerned  to  achieve  States  rights 
on  the  Issue  of  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership, they  would  ask  that  14(b)  be 
amended  not  only  to  authorize  the  States 
to  prohibit  all  forms  of  compulsory  mem- 
bership, but  to  permit  all  forms  of  dom- 
pulsory  membership  including  the  com- 
plete closed  shop.  That  would  make 
14(b)  a  two-way  street,  with  no  limita- 
tion on  the  power  of  the  State  to  act  In 
either  direction.  Sad  to  relate,  I  can 
find  nothing  in  the  hearings  Indicating 
that  a  single  witness  who  appeared  In 
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opposition  to  the  repeal  of  14(b)  was 
willing  to  propose  that  as  a  matter  of 
consistent  States  rights  14(b)  should  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  States  to  per- 
mit every  form  of  compulsory  unionism 
including  those  forbidden  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  such  as  the  closed  and  pref- 
erential shops. 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7984)  to  asstet 
In  the  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families,  to  promote  order- 
ly urban  development,  to  Improve  living 
environment  in  urban  areas,  and  to  extend 
and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and   community  facilities. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Cnairman,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  this  country,  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave, 
this  Nation  of  unprecedented  wealth,  is 
covered  with  blemishes. 

Any  cursory  examination  of  our  Na- 
tion reveals  pockets  of  slums,  pockets 
of  decrepit  housing  and  impoverished 
people  who  live  in  despair,  pockets  of 
people  who  are  mired  in  the  repetitive 
cycle  of  ignorance  and  cwverty. 

These  slums  are  the  incubators  of  a 
myriad  of  ills  which  by  their  very  nature 
perpetuate  their  genesis.  Statistics 
about  these  slums  reveal  a  high  incidence 
of  disease,  crime,  poverty,  and  school 
dropouts.  Case  histories  are  replete  with 
broken  homes  and  welfare  payments; 
sliun  lords  from  distant  environments 
reap  their  wealth  from  the  misery  of 
others.  This  cancerous  sore  not  only 
engulfs  surrounding  areas,  but  preys  on 
whole  populations.  The  violent  and 
vicious  world  of  the  slum  spills  over  and 
people  remote  from  these  conditions  are 
attacked  by  the  products  and  inhabitants 
of  the  slums.  The  crime  which  festers 
in  the  slums  bursts  forth  into  black 
headlines  of  murder,  assault,  theft.  Who 
dares  walk  the  back  streets  of  our  ma- 
jor cities  at  night? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overriding  policy  of 
my  decisions  as  a  Representative  shall 
always  be  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems that  afflict  us.  Votes  to  slow  down 
their  growth — to  offer  vacant  platitudes 
which  at  the  most  offer  momentary  res- 
pite— are  not  adequate.  This  body  owes 
a  responsibility,  a  duty,  to  hit  at  the 
cause  and  rid  this  country  of  this  blight. 
We  cannot  afford  nor  must  we  allow  the 
continuation  of  welfare  as  a  nonvariable 
or  as  a  cure-all. 

This  country  has  Instituted  a  public 
housing  program.  Need  I  belabor  the 
point  that  this  program  has  not  proven 
adequate  One  can  espouse  with  cer- 
tainty that  public  housing  offers  no 
chance  nor  possibility  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  country  present  or  future.    One 


statistic  Is  the  epitome  of  the  situation — 
there  Is  today  a  backlog  of  500.000  appli- 
cants for  public  housing.  That  this  pic- 
ture can  be  bleaker  is  truly  frightening — 
but  bleaker  it  is — the  backlog  is  increas- 
ing, not  decreasing. 

I  voted  for  the  housing  bill,  and  for 
section  101  which  provides  for  certain 
rent  subsidies  for  eligible  poor  families, 
because  I  feel  that  every  path  must  be 
explored  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of  pov- 
erty and  Its  attendant  evils.  The  rent 
subsidy  program,  by  enabling  poor  fami- 
lies to  live  in  adequate  housing,  may  pro- 
vide the  key  to  free  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  crushing  oppression  of  a 
life  in  the  sliuns,  the  life  from  which 
crime  springs. 

Prior  to  yestierday  I  was  opposed  to 
section  101  because  I  felt  that  people  not 
entitled  to  this  kind  of  help  would  benefit 
from  it — the  section  Itself  v^bls  too  broad. 

However,  with  the  new  'amendment 
making  only.those  who  qualify  for  pub- 
lic housing  eligible  under  section  101, 
and  restricting  the  program  only  to  the 
aged,  the  indigent,  and  those  currently 
living  in  slums,  I  felt  that  the  measure 
now  compels  support  as  a  possible  way 
out  for  many  of  our  people  now  living 
under  the  most  wretched  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessities  of  life  are 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  denial 
of  these  necessities  invite  consequences 
that  must  be  avoided.  The  future  of 
America  depends  upon  the  houses  we  live 
in  and  worship  in — and  both  must  be 
available. 


San  Jose  Host  to  Sflma  Teenagers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  my 
hometown,  San  Jose,  Calif.  It  sits  at  the 
foot  of  the  beautiful  San  Francisco  Bay 
cradled  between  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
coast  range  to  the  east  and  the  wooded 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  to  the  west.  San 
Jose  was  California's  first  capital  and  has 
always  been  one  of  our  State's  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  areas.  In  the  last 
20  years,  many  of  the  beautiful  fruit 
trees  have  had  to  be  cut  down  to  make 
way  for  our  rapid  Industrial  and  residen- 
tial growth.  Nevertheless,  San  Jose  has 
adjusted  to  all  of  these  changes  •with  a 
dynamic  good  will. 

I  think,  however,  that  I  have  never 
been  as  proud  of  San  Jose  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities  as  I  was  when  I 
heard  about  the  project  HOST.  HOST 
stands  for  Help  Our  Selma  Teenagers.  It 
was  begim  by  an  outstanding  teacher  at 
the  Andrew  Hill  High  School,  Russell 
Cline,  who  spent  his  spring  vacation  in 
Selma  and  developed  the  idea  of  the  San 
Jose  trip  with  a  Negro  high  school 
teacher  in  Selma.  Miss  Susie  Odon. 

Mr.  Cline  enlisted  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  many  others  in  San  Jose. 
Money  was  raised  to  bring  the  teenagers 
to  Santa  Clara  Coimty,  transportation 


and  jobs  were  arranged  for.    I  am  very 
proud  to  announce  that  on  June  18,  our 
young  guests  from  Selma  arrived  in  SapK 
Jose  to  a  warm  reception  and  welcome. 

None  of  these  young  students,  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  18,  had  ever  been  out- 
side of  the  Deep  South  before.  Most  of 
them  or  their  families  had  participated 
in  the  voter  registration  effort  in  Selma 
and  many  of  them  have  been  jailed  for 
trying  to  exercise  their  civil  rights. 
While  they  are  in  San  Jose,  they  will  live 
with  San  Jose  families.  Seventy  fam- 
ilies have  volunteered  to  participate  in 
the  program  and  therefore  the  students 
will  spend  a  month  each  with  two  differ- 
ent f  Eunilies. 

Sidney  A.  Peterman,  minister  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  has  been  very 
active  in  giving  leadership  to  the  HOST 
project  along  with  Mr.  Cline.  The  Rev- 
erend Peterman  has  told  me  also  of  the 
extraordinarily  fine  cooperation  by  two 
gentlemen  who  heli>ed  mightily  In  get- 
ting these  young  people  jobs  for  the 
summer.  I  should  like  to  particularly 
commend  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Charles 
Runner,  manager  of  the  San  Jose  Farm 
Labor  Office  in  San  Jose  and  Mr.  Jack 
Rocca,  Farm  Labor  supervisor  in  Gilroy, 
Calif.  The  two  articles  in  local  news- 
papers, the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  the 
Milpitas  Post  provide  further  details  of 
this  wonderful  project.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 

Help  Is  Nexxssabt:  Sel.ma  Teenagers  to 
San  Jose 

The  spotlight  may  be  off  Selma  nationally, 
but  San  Jose  has  not  forgotten. 

On  June  12,  the  day  after  school  closes 
for  the  summer,  a  Negro  high  school  teacher 
named  Miss  Susie  Odon  and  36  other  stu- 
dents plus  a  second  chaperone  will  board 
a  cross-country  bus  for  San  Joee. 

These  students,  all  over  age  16.  are  coming 
for  a  2-month  vacation  to  this  city,  par- 
tially to  learn  how  Negroes  and  wliltes  live 
together  outside  of  Alabama,  but  mainly 
to  be  given  Jobs  so  that  they  can  help 
their  Jobless  families  who  remain  back  In 
Selma. 

The  whole  project  is  being  sponsored  by 
HOST  (Help  Our  Selma  Teenagers),  a  spon- 
taneous group  of  San  Jose  citizens  who  hope 
to  establish  some  i>ermanent  relationship 
between  the  people  of  San  Jose  and  the 
people  of  Selma. 

HOST  will  provide  the  bus  trip.  hc»nes 
for  the  students  in  which  to  live  In  a  friendly 
atmosphere,  and  Jobs  to  help  t&eir  families 
who  have  been  left  without  an  Income  be- 
cause of  their  activities  in  voter  registration. 

None  of  these  students  have  ever  before 
been  outside  of  the  Deep  South.  All  of 
them  and  their  families  are  unable  to  find 
work  because  they  are  labeled  as  "trouble- 
makers" for  their  participation  in  nonviolent 
drives  in  the  voter  registration  effort. 

Every  one  of  them  have  been  In  Jail  at 
least  once,  and  most  have  been  JaUed  three 
times,  for  their  civil  rights  activities.  They 
all  partlcli>ated  in  the  vigil  which  took  place 
In  Selma  between  the  death  of  Reverend 
Reeb,  the  Unitarian  minister,  and  the  march 
to  Montgomery,  many  of  them  also  going  on 
the  march.  I>urlng  the  days  prior  to  the 
naarch,  most  of  them  stood  before  the  Selma 
courthouse  for  5  days  and  nights. 

Recently  organized,  HOST  held  Its  first 
meeting  on  Monday,  May  24.  at  the  home  of 
the  chairman,  Russel  Cline,  a  history  teacher 
at  Andrew  mil  High  School  who  spent  bi^ 
spring  vacation  in  Selma  and  helped  develop 
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the  San  Jose  trip  with  the  teacher, 
at  that  time. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  nxuvozs 
IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  'dnesday.  June  2,  1965 


in  Committee  of   the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union  had  under 
the  bUl  HJl.  8371,  to  reduce 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  PU(3NSBa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly g  ratef  ul  that  th«  committee  has 
taken  stei  s  to  eliminate  the  tax  on  tele- 
phone oafs.     It  Is  my  Isope  that  the 


telephone  companies  will  not  absorb  this 
reduction  by  seeking  rate  increases  from 
local  and  State  commissions. 


Congress  and  the  Price  of  Bread 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2,  1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  work 
continues  on  farm  legislation,  special 
interest  groups  who  are  not  concerned 
either  with  the  public  interests  or  with 
the  problems  of  the  farmers  have  begun 
to  wage  their  annual  battle  against  farm 
programs  which  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  giants  of 
the  baking  industry  expressing,  all  of  a 
sudden,  such  concern  over  the  cost  of 
bread  to  low-income  Americans. 

These  are  the  same  giant  companies 
who  pay  less  to  the  farmer  today  for 
the  wheat  which  goes  into  bread  than 
they  did  in  the  years  1947-49.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  increased  the  price 
of  bread  to  the  consumers  from  an  aver- 
age price  of  12.7  cents  during  the  1947- 
49  period  to  an  average  price  well  above 
20  cents  today. 

Mr.  Drew  Pearson  in  his  "Washington 
Merry-Go-Roimd"  today  does  a  fine  job 
of  analyzing  the  problem  and  reporting 
it  to  his  readers.  I  commend  his  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues: 
The  Washington  Merky-Go-Round:  Con- 
gress AND  THE  Price  of  Bread 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

A  lobbying  battle  of  great  Interest  to 
housewives  is  now  being  waged  over  the 
future  price  of  bread.  It  will  also  affect  more 
than  a  million  farmers. 

About  50  big  baking  companies,  plxis  2 
baking  unions,  have  retained  as  their  lob- 
byist Maurice  Rosenblatt,  mainspring  of  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  who  has 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  to  elect  new 
Congressmen.  He  has  helped  finance  some 
of  the  most  crusading  liberals  in  Congress. 
Natiirally  they  feel  under  obligation  to  him. 

However,  Rosenblatt  Is  now  working  to 
defeat  the  Johnson  administrations  farm  bill 
as  the  registered  lobbsrjst  for  such  giants  of 
the  baking-biscuit  world  as  National  Biscuit, 
Continental  Baking,  Ralston-Purlna,  United 
Biscuit,  Plllsbury  Flour,  Sunshine  Biscuit, 
Kellogg,  General  Baking,  Interstate  Baking, 
the  Bakery  &  Confectionery  Workers  Union, 
the  American  Bakery  &  Confectionery  Work- 
ers International,  and  about  40  companies 
associated  with  the  baking  industry. 

Rosenblatt,  an  able  young  man  who  has 
led  many  important  battles  for  the  public 
interest,  makes  no  secret  of  his  campaign  to 
defeat  the  Johnson  farm  bill. 

"I  am  the  registered  lobbyist  for  the  Wheat 
Users  Committee,"  he  says.  "I  am  not  wear- 
ing my  hat  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
an  Effective  Congress.  I  cleared  my  works, 
however,  with  the  committee." 

DIAMONDS    VERSUS   BREAD 

At  issue  in  Rosenblatt's  and  the  big  baking 
companies'  claim  that  the  new  farm  bill  will 
cost  the  housewife  2  cents  a  loaf  more  for 
bread.  And  some  Congressmen  are  raising 
their  eyebrows  at  the  political  repercussions 
If  they  vote  to  decrease  the  price  of  diamonds 


and  the  cost  of  country  club  dues  by  remov- 
Ing  excise  taxes,  then  turn  around  and 
Increase  the  price  of  bread. 

Agricultural  offlclala,  however,  deny  that 
the  farm  bill  wUl  increase  the  price  of 
bread  more  than  seven-tenths  of  l  cent 
and  claim  this  can  and  should  be  absorbed 
by  the  millers  sjid  bakers. 

The  farmer,  argues  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  getting  it  in  the  neck 
from  the  middlemen,  in  the  case  the  bakers 
and  millers  for  years.  And  officials  produce 
some  rather  convincing  figures  to  prove  it. 

In  the  last  15  to  18  years  the  cost  of  floxir 
on  the  farm  has  not  Increased.  Bakers  can 
still  buy  wheat  on  the  farm  for  the  same 
price  today  as  they  paid  in  the  late  1940'8. 
But  over  the  same  period,  the  cost  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  the  housewife  has  about 
doubled.  It  has  gone  up  from  13.5  cents  to 
21  to  31  cents. 

In  brief,  the  millers,  the  bakers,  and  the 
bakers'  unions  have  almost  doubled  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  bread,  while  the  farmers 
receive  exactly  the  same  amount. 

SQTTEEZE    ON   FARMERS 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  farm  labor  has 
gone  up  at  least  50  percent  while  the  cost  of 
tractors  and  other  farm  machinery  has  almost 
doubled. 

Accordingly,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
viUe  Freeman  has  argued  that  it  is  time  for 
both  the  farm  middleman  and  labor  to 
loosen  up  their  take  and  pass  a  part  of  their 
profit  on  to  the  farmer.  Instead,  the  big 
bakers'  lobby,  headed  by  Rosenblatt,  wants 
to  pass  not  merely  seven-tenths  of  1 
cent  on  to  the  housewife,  but  more  than 
double  that  amount;  namely,  2  cents,  on 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  new  farm  bill  would  give  farmers  a 
price  of  100  percent  of  parity  on  domestic 
wheat,  through  a  certificate  plan  whereby 
part  of  the  support  price  would  be  paid  by 
the  millers  and  wheat  users.  Hence  the  howl 
by  the  millers  and  their  retention  of  lobbyist 
Rosenblatt. 

The  bill  is  geared  to  help  the  small  family 
farms,  most  of  which  raise  about  15  acres 
of  wheat  as  a  small  cash  crop.  If  the  farm 
bill  falls,  more  and  more  family  farms  will 
go  to  the  wall  and  wheat  raising  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  thousand 
factory-type  farms. 


America  Hat  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Port  Lauderdale  News  editorialized 
on  Memorial  Day  on  the  respHjnsibllity 
which  must  be  shouldered  by  Americans 
in  upholding  freedom  m-ound  the  world. 
As  we  approach  the  Fourth  of  July  holi- 
day, celebrating  the  189th  anniversary  of 
our  own  revolution  from  tyranny,  this 
editorial  is  of  special  significance  and  I 
include  it  here  in  the  Record  : 
America    Has    Responsebilitt    of    Keeping 

International  Bulues  Under  Control 

With  the  world  being  in  the  state  that  It 
Is  today,  it  seems  a  bit  tragic  that  while 
Americans  are  paying  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  vlctimr  of  our  past  wars,  a  new 
casualty  list  is  growing  larger  by  the  day  in 
far-off  Vietnam. 

To  many  of  our  people  it  appears  foolish 
to  demand  that  American  fighting  men  shed 
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their  blood  or  forfeit  their  lives  in  an  im- 
declared  Jungle  war  that  holds  little  mean- 
ing in  relation  to  the  protection  of  our  own 
freedom  or  our  own  security. 

yet,  if  this  world  is  ever  to  enjoy  peace, 
and  if  the  small  nations  are  ever  to  be  freed 
of  the  constant  fear  of  being  swallowed  up 
by  larger  and  more  powerful  neighbors,  there 
must  be  one  nation  ready  to  stand  up  and 
fight  the  International  buUlee  who  believe 
that  might  makes  right. 

Unfortunately,  or  otherwise,  America  seems 
to  have  Inherited  the  responsibilty  of  using 
its  own  n^ght  to  keep  these  International 
bullies  from  grabbing  off  everything  they 
want  and  can  reach. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  responsibility  to  fxilflU. 
Tet  if  it  Isn't  fulfilled,  and  if  the  bullies 
aren't  restrained,  how  long  does  anybody 
think  it  might  be  before  the  weaker  nations 
are  all  gobbled  up,  and  we  are  standing  as 
the  sole  remaining  barirer  to  the  world  domi- 
nation plans  of  the  bully  sect? 

Thxis,  American  blood  is  hardly  being  shed 
in  vain  in  Vietnam  .today.  It  is  a  cruel  and  a 
vicious  war  we  are  fighting  and,  at  times, 
the  easy  choice  may  well  appear  to  be  to 
settle  it  in  any  fashion  we  can. 

But  how  many  times  in  world  history  has 
the  easy  choice  been  the  right  one?  How 
many  times  have  international  bullies  been 
placated  or  appeased  by  granting  them  their 
demands  without  their  immediately  coming 
up  with  more  demands? 

The  whole  history  of  war  shows  that  ap- 
peaseinent  never  accomplishes  anything  more 
than  temporarily  halting  aggression.  As 
soon  as  the  aggressor  digests  his  appease- 
ment morsel,  he  inevitably  gets  hungry 
again  and  sooner  or  later  a  stand  has  td  be 
made  against  him. 

It  is  this  fact  which  the  intelligentsia,  the 
long  hairs  and  the  beatnik  students  who  are 
raising  such  a  clamor  in  this  country  against 
our  present  Vietnam  policy,  don't  seem  to 
grasp.  To  us  these  people  are  laboring  under 
the  same  illusion  which  gripped  British 
Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  when 
he  knuckled  under  to  Adolph  Hitler  and  re- 
turned to  England  with  rosy  visions  of  peace 
in  our  time. 

There  can  be  no  real  or  lasting  peace  so 
long  as  one  part  of  the  world  persists  in  be- 
lieving its  destiny  Is  to  take  over  the  whole 
world  and  mold  it  to  its  own  fashion.  Real 
peace  will  be  achieved  only  when  aggressors 
finally  learn  there  is  no  profit  in  aggression 
and  their  own  destruction  is  apt  to  be  the 
price  they  will  have  to  pay  for  continuing 
their  aggressive  habits. 

Thousands  of  American  men  died  in  World 
War  I  to  impress  that  fact  upon  the  Kaiser 
of  Imperial  Germany.  Thousands  more  gave 
their  lives  to  impress  it  again  upon  Hitler 
and  Benito  Mussolini,  and  it  took  thousands 
more  to  teach  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and 
the  Commimist  warlords  of  North  Korea  and 
Communist  China. 

Now,  it  seems,  it  is  a  lesson  that  must  be 
Impressed  upon  the  aggressor  nations  again. 
The  men  who  are  fighting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam know  what  kind  of  an  enemy  they  are 
up  against.  They  are  under  no  illusions 
about  there  being  any  easy  way  out  of  the 
struggle  they  are  waging.  The  face  the 
enemy  presents  to  them  is  a  different  face 
than  he  puts  on  the  visages  of  his  diplomats, 
yet  those  who  oppose  our  present  firm  policy 
in  Vietnam  cannot  seem  to  recognize  the 
enemy  is  two-faced. 

All  they  can  see  is  the  pleasant  face  that 
promises  peaceful  coexistence  If  we  will  Just 
but  move  out  of  their  way  and  give  them 
what  they  want. 

In  truth,  however,  what  the  enemy  is  ask- 
ing is  nothing  but  a  bit  by  bit  abandonment 
of  the  pledges,  the  promises,  and  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  to  nations  and  to 
peoples  all  over  the  world  who  want  to  be 
left  alone,  and  who  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect our  help  In  achieving  that  objective. 
This  win  not  be  easy  and  nobody  has  ever 


said  it  will  be.  It  coxild  well  be  that  before 
this  Vietnam  business  is  ended  many  more 
American  fighting  men  will  have  to  be  sent 
to  that  war- torn  country  and  many  more  will 
have  to  Join  the  dead  from  our  previous  wars 
to  whom  we  pay  tribute  this  weekend. 

It  is  not  a  responsibility,  however,  that 
we  can  shirk  or  pull  away  from  without  dis- 
honoring the  legions  of  dead  from  our  past 
confilcts.  They  didn't  like  war  or  the  pros- 
pect of  war  anymore  than  we  do  today.  Yet, 
they  served  when  they  were  called,  and  it  was 
only  through  their  efforts  and  their  sacrifices 
that  our  flag  still  flies  high  and  proudly  to- 
day as  a  reminder  to  free  people  the  world 
over  that  there  is  still  a  nation  strong  enough 
to  champion  their  cause  and  stanch  enough 
to  stand  up  to  the  International  bullies  who 
would  wipe  out  freedom  everywhere. 

Jack  W.  Gore. 


Beacon  Shapes  Bright  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  distinguished  body  to  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Boston  Herald  en- 
titled "Beacon  Shapes  Bright  Future." 

This  .article  describes  how  my  two  very 
good  friends,  Norman  and  Bob  Leven- 
thal,  upon  graduating  from  MIT 
scraped  together  $2,000  to  start  a  con- 
struction business  whose  1963  contracts 
totaled  more  than  $33  million.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Boston  Herald  saw  fit  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  these  two 
fine  men. 

The  article  follows : 

Beacon  Shapes  Bbight  Pdtdhe 
(By  John  P.  Carberg) 

The  Leventhal  brothers,  Norman  and  Rob- 
ert, are  building  quite  a  name  for  themselves 
in  the  construction  business. 

WTOE  RECOGNmON 

leir  firm.  Beacon  Construction  Co.,  of 
Allston,  is  known  from  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  and  in  Boston  for  its  per- 
formance at  One  Center  Plaza  in  the  Govern- 
ment Center. 

Not  so  a  couple  of  decades  ago  when  the 
two  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
graduates  decided  to  pool  their  limited  re- 
sources and  open  an  office  on  Cambridge 
Street,  Just  around  the  corner  from  their 
present  facilities  on  Hano  Street. 

Together  they  managed  to  scrape  up  $2,000. 
First  year  contracts  amounted  to  less  than 
$10,000,  most  of  it  ccMnlng  in  the  form  of 
small  remodeling  Jobs  at  stores  and  hotels. 
By  contrast.  1963  contracts  totaled  more 
than  $33  million. 

Norman,  47,  is  president  of  the  firm  and 
in  charge,  on  paper  at  least,  of  all  construc- 
tion projects.  Robot,  51,  serves  as  treasurer 
and  is  responsible  for  development  and  new 
ventures. 

"We  really  dont  worry  about  titles  here. 
There's  no  fine  line  drawn — we  fill  in  wher- 
ever we  are  needed,"  says  Ncmnaxi. 

Both  men  attended  Boston  Latin  School 
and  studied  building  design  and  construc- 
tion at  MIT.  Both  live  in  Newt(»  and  boUi 
picked  up  their  business  savvy  the  hard  way, 
but  the  only  way  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. 
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Norman,  the  more  talkative  at  the  two. 
believes  that  survival  In  the  construction 
field;  depends  on  the  individuals  in  com- 
mand. 

"Because  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness you  find  very  few  second  generation 
contractors  in  the  United  States. 

"It  really  depends  on  the  Individuals.  If 
they  are  strong  the  business  continues.  But 
once  the  rugged  Individuals  leave,  the  busi- 
ness goes  down  the  drain.  Where  there  are 
second  generation  members  in  a  company. 
you  usually  find  that  the  major  part  of  the 
building  was  done  by  them."    r 

Beacon  has  become  very  active  as  a  de- 
veloper as  well  as  a  builder  in  recent  years. 

To  date.  Beacon  has  handled  more  than 
$30  million  worth  of  post  office  construction 
or  some  12  structures  In  8  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  firm  constructed  1,000 
precast  concrete  dwellings  sold  tinder  the 
FHA  in  Puerto  Rico  and  stiU  has  some  in- 
dustrial land  there  left  for  development. 
The  Wellesley  Office  Park  is  another  example 
of  the  changing  emphasis. 

"We've  done  work  all  over  the  country. 
But  what  is  really  significant  now  is  pur 
work  In  Boston.  One  Center  Plaaa  and  the 
Castle  Square  development  are  of  prime  im- 
portance becaiise  this  is  what  we  look  for- 
ward to  accomplishing  over  the  next  few 
years." 

The  company  employs  anywhere  from  250 
to  700  depending  on  the  amoimt  of  business 
farmed  out  to  subcontractors.  What  equip- 
ment they  do  have  is  stored  behind  the  Hano 
Street  structure. 

And  even  though  the  Leventhals  are  es- 
sentially In  the  construction  business  they 
agree  that  the  financing,  leasing,  and  de- 
veloping involved  make  construction  some- 
what incidental. 

"I  think  if  the  basic  concept  is  good  it  al- 
lows for  some  margin  of  error.  But  when 
the  basic  plan  Is  wrong  you  don't  have  that 
margin  f cm-  error,"  says  Robert. 

Norman  disclosed  during  the  interview 
that  the  company  may  move  its  main  office 
to  Wellesley  ^nd  store  the  equipment  at  some 
suburban  location.  In  addition.  Beacon  will 
definitely  have  an  ofllce  at  "the  world's  first 
horizontal  skyscraper" — One  Center  Plaza. 


Freedom  From  Hanger 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  sincere  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Grace  McDonald  and  the 
Northern  California  Freedom  Prom  Him- 
ger  Committee.  Mrs.  McDonald,  who  is 
a  resident  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has  for 
many  years  been  concerned  with  and 
active  In  community  affairs. 

At  a  time  when  world  hunger  is  a  rec- 
ognized but  general  problem,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald's committee  is  directing  its  ef- 
forts toward  a  specific  village  and  the 
problems  faced  In  obtaining  suJScient 
food.  The  following  accoimt  from  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  of  June  24,  1965,  tells 
of  the  work  of  this  committee. 
Fbeedoic's  Thkzb  Goai, — ^Frekdoic  F^om 
HtnroBi 

(By  Lee  Dye) 
llie  wheels  of  technological  progress  spin 
at  an  uiii»«cedentad  rate  in   this   age  of 
sclenttflc  marvels,  but  more  people  will  go 
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to  bed  ]  UBgry  tonight  than  at  any  other 
time  In  :  tlstory. 

That  1 1  the  belief  of  a  Sah  Jose  woman 
Vho  Is  U  adlng  a  fight  by  a  group  of  north- 
Calllomlans  against  hunger. 

Is  Mrs.  Orace  McDonald,  who 

a   "hvinger   fighter,"    and   the 

represents  Is  the  Northern  Cali- 

I  reedom    from    Hunger    Committee. 

nlttee  is  part  of  a  worldwide  orga- 

whi^h   operates  through  the  Food 

iUltwral  Organization  of  the  United 


ern 

The 
calls 
group 
fomla 
The 

nization 
and  Agil 
Natlons.t 


wi  iman 
heiself 
sl:e 


com  nl 


added 


Members  of  tl^e  locally  based  committee 
action  to  their  beliefs  by  reach- 
way  to  the  tip  of  South  America 
ojigovemmental    "people   to   people" 
which  they  hope  will  reduce  the 
himger  in  the  small  fishing  village 
Chile. 

pxirpoee  of  the  organization  is  not 
]  troTlde  food. 
Is  essential   to  siirvival,  but  food 
^ot   the   answer."    Mrs.   McDonald 
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to  meet  the  Increasing  demands 

resulting  from  the  population  ex- 

ve  must   provide   people  with   the 

obtaining   their   own   food,"  she 
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that  end  the  northern  California 
over  $1,000  this  year  to  pur- 
ee diving  suits,  an  air  compressor, 
lank,   and   the  adtessories  required 
i^cud  shell  fishermen  to  reap  their 
from    the    sea.      Their    original 
was  lost'  during  the  1960  earth- 
resulting  tidal  waves. 

reached  the  fishermen  late 

af,ter  being  delayed  first  in  New 

due  to  a  longshoremen's  strike, 

in  Chile  due 'to   storm-damaged 

lacUities.  * 

equlpaient    was    purchased    by 
3    Cooperative   of   Ancud,   In 
with  earlier  agreements,  bringing 
number  of  suits  to  six. 

have  been  the  results  of 
that  the  members  of  the  north - 
committee   have    set    their 
higher  tor  the  coming  months. 
^ant  to  provide  the  fishermen  with 
drying   tunnel   and   a   $3,000   ice- 
plant.  ^ 
already  collected  around  $2,000," 

said, 
equipment  will  enable  the  flsfi- 
ship   their   fish    to    metropolitan 
which   are    500    miles   north,"   she 


enc  ouraglng,  ] 
effc  rts 
Cal  fomla 
m;ich 


hi  ,ve 
Mc  X>nald 


I  ew 

t> 


thp    prime    mover     among    "hunger 
^  this  region,  Mrs.  McDonald,  one 
^ley's  best  known  senior  citizens, 
p  Tsonal  sense  of  commitment  to  the 


ermen 

markets 

added. 

As 
fighters" 
of  the 
feels  a 
program. 

And  St  e  has  her  heart  set  on  sharing  that 

conunltnjent  with  anyone  who  happens   to 

shouting  distance. 

'ou  give  it  everything  you've  got," 

sternly  after  a  2-hour  interview. 

can't  find  yoiir  answers  in  these 

.  Just  let  me   know,"  she   added 

h^ded  over  a  stack  of  papers  nearly 


be  wlthli  I 

"Now 
she  said 

"If  yoi  I 
documeijts 
as  she 
an  inch  Uigb. 

She  hs  B 
ous  colle  ;es 
program 

And  if 
your  car 
you  the] 
support 

This  wfeek 
the  nort  lem 
on  dlsplj  y 
torlum 
Nations 
McDonald 
Clara. 

Mrs.  llcDonald,  who  has  been  active  in 
eommun  ty  movements  in  the  valley  for 
many  ye^xs,  goes  about  her  work  of  winning 


sponsored  poster  contests  at  vari- 

and  helped  institute  educational 

in  schools  throughout  this  area. 

you're  not  careful  she  will  plaster 

with  "himger  decals"  and  then  tell 

cost  $1  each.    All  proceeds  go  to 

the  conunlttee's  projects. 

an  exhibit  showing  the  work  of 
California  committee  will   be 
In  the  courtyard  of  Norse  Audi- 
San  Francisco  during  the  United 
observances.     It  was  built  at  Mrs. 
's  home  at  740  Hllmar  Street,  Santa 


the  war  against  hunger  with  a  militant 
sense  of  purpose. 

"Freedom  from  hunger  Is  man's  first  fun- 
damental right,"  she  said,  reflecting  the 
official  iXMition  adopted  by  the  organization 
in  Italy  In  1963. 

"We  can't  afford  to  forget  that,"  she  added. 

Anybody  want  to  buy  a  bumper  sticker? 


I 
Inyestigations    of    NASA-Defense    Con- 
tracts in  Bobby  Baker  Operations  Is 
Long  Overdue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 


OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  "final"  whitewash  report  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  Senate  Itules 
Committee  leaves  unanswered  a  multi- 
tude of  vital  questions  concerning  the 
financial  capers  of  Robert  G.  Baker  when 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Senate  majority. 

A  major  question  left  unanswered  is 
why  does  North  American  Aviation  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  Baker's 
Serv-U  vending  company,  and  why  did 
the  FideUty  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  have  such  faith 
in  the  Baker  enterprise  that  it  loaned 
him  money  to  buy  stock  In  Serv-U? 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Apollo  con- 
tract was  awarded  by  James  E.  Webb, 
administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  to  North 
American  Aviation  during  the  Novem- 
ber-December period  of  1961.  It  was 
during  the  same  period  that  North 
American  decided  to  switch  its  business 
from  the  Automatic  Canteen  Co.,  to 
Baker's  Serv-U  vending  firm. 

Prior  to  these  manipulations,  it  was 
Baker  and  Fred  B.  Black,  the  latter  at 
that  time  a  so-called  public  relations 
man  for  NorUa  America,  together  with 
their  gambling  friends,  Benjamin  Sigel- 
baum  and  Edward  Levinson,  that  bor- 
rowed $100,000  from  the  Kerr-controlled 
Fidelity  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Oklaiioma  City,  to  launch  the  Serv-U 
Vending  Corp. 

As  previously  noted,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
is  headed  by  James  E.  Webb  who  was 
long  and  closely  associated  with  the 
Kerr-McGee  enterprises  in  Oklahoma, 
and  a  former  director  of  the  Fidelity 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance,  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Webb  is  still  listed  as 
one  of  the  "20  largest  stockholders  of 
record"  of  the  Fidelity  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  In  this  1964  publication, 
Webb  is  listed  as  holding  1,866  shares  of 
stock — see  volume  5,  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  report  on  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Districts  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  future  of  North  American  Aviation 
and  other  aviation  industries  are  closely 
tied  to  the  decisions  of  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration 


and  the  Defense  Department,  both  of 
which  annually  award  contracts  totaling 
billions  of  dollars  to  these  Industries. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  North 
American  Aviation  decided  that  Fred  B. 
Black  was  too  hot  to  handle  and  fired 
him  as  a  Washington  representative 
after  he  was  convicted  on  Federal  tax 
evasion  charges  Involving  the  large 
amounts  of  cash  he  was  using  as  a  lobby- 
ist and  political  operator.  However, 
North  American  still  feels  it  must  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  Bobby  Baker's  Serv-U 
outfit  despite  the  proven  "gross  impro- 
prieties" in  which  he  has  been  involved. 
North  American  and  other  big  space  and 
defense  contractors  still  feel  compelled, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves! 
to  continue  to  deal  with  Baker's  vending 
firm  despite  the  fact  that  Baker,  in  a 
Federal  investigation,  repeatedly  took 
refuge  behind  the  fifth  amendment. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  fi- 
nancial future  of  Bobby  Baker,  key  figure 
in  the  sordid  scandals  that  have  rocked 
Washington,  is  tied  to  the  Serv-U  Vend- 
ing Corp.  Records  Indicate  that  Baker 
and  Black  owned  57  percent  of  the  stock 
of  this  multi-million-dollar  corporation. 
It  is  a  firm  that  mushroomed  on  the  basis 
of  decisions  by  aerospace  industry  oflaclals 
that  switched  business  from  older  es- 
tablished vending  firms'  to  the  then  new 
Baker-Black  operation. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  fu- 
ture of  Serv-U  Is  tied  directly  to  the 
lucrative  contracts  with  the  various  aero- 
space and  defense  Industries,  including 
North  American  and  Northrop.  The 
North  American  food  vending  contract 
alone  grosses  more  than  $2,500,000  an- 
nually, according  to  the  testimony.  In 
this  connection,  the  minority  report  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  states: 

Until  such  time  as  defense  contractors  such 
as  North  American  Aviation  and  Northrop 
decide  they  no  longer  want  to  do  business 
with  Baker,  his  financial  empire  may  con- 
tinue. 

That  report  also  stated : 

The  backbone  of  Baker's  financial  empire 
was,  and  still  is,  the  Serv-U  Vending.  It  was 
through  the  vending  business  that  Baker 
was  able  to  acquire  monthly  cash  kickbacks 
as  well  as  Inaugurate  a  highly  profitable 
vending  operation  with  defense ,  contractors 
whose  almost  sole  soiurce  of  income  was  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  was  in  these  vend- 
ing operations  that  Baker  became  associated 
with  questionable  individuals  who  ranged 
from  gamblers  to  those  convicted  of  income 
tax  evasion.  Likewise,  when  Baker's  Carou- 
sel was  in  the  midst  of  financial  difficulties, 
it  was  his  vending  business  that  had  \he 
wherewithal  to  ball  out  the  Ocean  City 
property. 

It  might  be  possible  to  excuse  North 
American  officials  for  dealing  with  Bak- 
er's corporation  when  they  state  they  did 
not  know  of  his  involvements.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  now  for  continu- 
ing to  deal  with  Serv-U  for  the  basic 
facts  have  been  revealed  as  to  Baker's 
"gross  improprieties." 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  excuse  for  the 
failure  of  Administrator  Webb,  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, to  tell  those  who  hold  fat  Gov- 
ernment contracts  that  they  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  road  unless  they  cease  to 
do  business  with  those  who  seek  refuge 
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behind  the  fifth  amendment  or  engage 
in  other  improper  activities. 

Even  the  Democrat  majority  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  admitted  the 
impropriety  involved  in  the  relationship 
Baker  and  Black  had  with  Serv-U — see 
pages  26.  27,  and  28  of  the  July  8,  1964, 
majority  report.  And  on  pages  45-46  of 
that  report,  the  majority  comments  on 
the  concealment  of  the  ownership  of  57 
percent  of  the  stock  of  Serv-U  by  Baker 
and  Black : 

His  (Baker's)  compelling  reason  for  this 
concealment  must  have  been  that  he  was 
quite  aware  of  the  gross  impropriety  in  his 
ownership  of  the  stock  under  all  the  circum- 
stances— one  of  the  important  circumstances 
being  that  the  entire  success  or  failure  of 
the  company  depended  upon  whether  he  and 
Black  could  secure  vending  contracts  with 
large  corporations  having  defense  contracts 
with  the  Government. 

Such  contractural  relations  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  Grovernment  if  they 
involved  such  figures  as  Frank  Costello, 
Tony  Accardo,  or  others  of  their  racket- 
eering ilk.  The  record  shows  that  Bobby 
Baker  is  a  political  racketeer,  and  po- 
litical racketeering  should  be  given  no 
preference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  13,  1965,  I 
issued  a  statement  on  this  same  subject 
but  it  is  evident,  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events  that  this  statement  made 
no  impression  upon  any  of  those  who  had 
it  within  their  power  to  take  corrective 
steps. 

Following  is  the  statement  as  it  ap- 
peared in  an  article  in  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Register: 

Gross  Links  NASA  Head  to  Baker  Through 
Bank 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff ) 

Washington,  D.C. — Representative  H.  R. 
Gloss,  Republican  of  Iowa,  Thursday  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  James  E.  Webb. 
Ailminlstrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
»ad  Space  Agency  •  •  •  (NASA),  Is  a  large 
stockholder  in  a  bank  that  financed  Robert 
G.  Baker's  vending  operations. 

The  lowan  said  Webb  is  listed  as  one  of 
the  20  largest  stockholders  of  record  In  the 
Kdellty  National  Bank  &  Triist  Co.  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

"I  would  think  that  any  Investigation  of 
Bobby  Baker  would  include  a  close  study  of 
the  award  of  all  contracts  by  NASA  to  those 
Arms  that  are  using  Baker's  vending  serv- 
ice," Gross  said. 

The  Congressman  said  that  in  the  light  of 
"the  record  of  coverup  in  the  Baker  case"  he 
does  not  expect  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  do  a  thorough  investigation  into 
these  big  Government  contracts. 

LISTED    at    1,866    SHARES 

Gross  said  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  compiled  a  list  of  the 
top  20  stockholders  in  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  that  Webb  is 
Hated  as  18th  in  size  of  his  holdings  in  the 
Kdelity  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  with 
1,866  shares. 

Gross  said  records  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  show  Baker  had  an  almost  In- 
stant success  in  the  vending  machine  busi- 
ness, with  many  of  his  new  contracts  coming 
from  firms  that  depend  upon  contracts  from 
the  Defense  Department  and  from  NASA. 

The  committee  also  heard  that  Baker, 
Fred  B.  Black,  former  Washington  repre- 
sentative for  North  American  Aviation,  and 
two  Nevada  gambling  figures— Benjamin 
«gelbaum  and  Edward  Levinson — obtained 
»rge  loans  from  Fidelity  National  to  launch 
we  Serv-U  vending  machine  business. 


COINCIDENCX? 

"It  may  be  coincidence  that  during  the 
same  period  North  American  Aviation  landed 
the  huge  ApoUo  contract  with  NASA,  and 
deided  to  shift  its  vending  business  from 
another  firm  to  Serv-U,"  Oaoss  said. 

But  such  circumstances  "carry  the  possibil- 
ity of  conflict  of  interest,  and  certainly  should 
be  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  care,"  he 
added. 

Last  June,  the  Iowa  Republican  said  Webb 
had  hired  Breene  M.  Kerr,  35-year-old  son 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr,  as  Deputy 
Administrator  of  NASA. 

KERK,    M'GEE 

Gross  said  Fidelity  National  was  domi- 
nated by  the  stock  owned  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Senator  Kerr  and  Dean  A.  McGee, 
a  Kerr  business  associate. 

Since  last  June,  Black  is  reported  to  be  out 
of  Serv-U,  and  it  is  reported  that  Baker  ob- 
tained additional  loans  from  Fidelity  Na- 
tional to  buy  the  stock  Black  held. 


The  Challenge  to  Mississippi 
Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CALIFORXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
members  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
pending  challenge  of  the  sitting  Missis- 
sippi delegation.  The  April  issue  of 
Frontier  magazine  contains  an  article  by 
a  prominent  Los  Angeles  attorney,  Ed- 
ward Mosk.  "The  Challenge  to  Missis- 
sippi Congressmen"  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  my  colleagues  and  indeed  to  all 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  and  are 
following  this  matter.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  it  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

[From  Frontier  magazine,  April  1965] 

The  Challenge  to  Mississiffi  Congressmen 

(By  Ed  Mosk) 

Great  social  movements  have  a  way  of 
developing  new  techniques  to  meet  crises 
which  require  immediate  solutions.  A  na- 
tionwide "law  office"  of  nearly  100  lawyers 
was  created  overnight  and  functioned  for 
40  days  and  40  nights  to  assist  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party's  challenge  to  the 
Mississippi  congressional  delegation  in  Just 
such  an  emergency  in  January  and  February. 

More  than  half  the  lawyers  were  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  others  came  from  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, New  York,  and  a  few  other  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.  (An  unoffi- 
cial count  indicates  more  than  20  lawyers 
from  southern  Oallfomla  and  more  than  40 
from  the  San  Francisco  area  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi.) 

The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
had  conducted  its  own  election  in  October 
and  November  to  dramatize  the  official  denial 
of  the  right  of  Negroes  to  participate  in  the 
regular  election.  The  candidates  In  this 
freedom  election  filed  a  challenge  demanding 
that  Congress  refuse  to  seat  all  the  Mis- 
sissippi Congressmen.  The  challenge  was 
filed  under  provisions  of  an  1851  statute  set- 
ting up  the  procedure  for  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  any  Congressman. 

The  statute  gives  the  contestant  40  days 
within  which  to  gather  supporting  testimony 
by  depositions;    these  depositions  are  pre- 


sented to  Congress  together  with  any  answer- 
ing deposition  on  behalf  of  the  Congressman. 
On  this  record.  Congress,  as  the  axAe  Judge, 
then  makes  its  decision. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  Memben  of 
Congress  voted  against  even  tlie  provisional 
seating  of  the  Congressmen  from  Mississippi 
when  Congress  was  convened  this  year,  but 
the  majOTity  favored  awaiting  formal  filing 
of  documentation  of  the  charges.  Thus 
arose  the  urgent  need  to  set  up  a  legal  staff 
to  gather  evidence  supporting  the  charges 
in  the  statutory  form  required  by  Congress. 

The  essence  of  the  case  was  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  "Notice  of  Intention  To 
Contest"  directed  to  each  Mississippi  Con- 
gressman : 

"You  •  •  •  were  purpcatedly  nominated 
by  the  'regular  Democratic  Party  of  Mis- 
sissippi' from  which  Negroes  are  and  have 
been  systematically  excluded  by  Illegal  and 
unconstitutional  registration  and  election 
procedures,  and  by  Intimidation,  harassment, 
economic  reprisal,  property  damage,  terrorl- 
zatlon,  and  violence.  •   •   ••• 

The  formal  challenge  spelled  out  a  bUl  of 
particulars  of  specific  incidents  and  sta- 
tistics and  recounted  the  historical  use  of 
the  forms  of  law  to  accomplish  the  sys- 
tematic exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  elec- 
toral process. 

The  attorneys  of  record  in  the  contest, 
William  Kimstler  and  Arthur  Klnoy,  of  New 
York,  and  Benjamin  Smith,  of  New  Orleans.  ■ 
found  themselves  faced  with  the  seemingly 
imix>ssible  practical  problem  of  gathering 
the  volumlnovis  evidence  available  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Aflississlppl  to  support 
the  charges  within  the  legally  allotted  40- 
day  period. 

A    nation WmE    APPEAL    FOB    HELP 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  co- 
operating with  the  lawyers  Constitutional 
Defense  Committee,  appealed  to  lawyers 
across  the  country  for  assistance.  The  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  made  a  similar  request. 
The  requirement  was  a  simple  one:  "Attor- 
neys are  needed  to  take  depositions  in  sup- 
port of  the  challenge.  Those  interested  must 
go  at  their  own  expense  and  fcH-  not  less  than 
1  week.  The  need  is  hnmedlate.  Less  than 
30  days  of  the  statutory  period  remain." 

The       response       was       immediate 
remarkable. 

Within  a  week  20  attorneys  frcMn  San 
Francisco  were  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  had 
begun  to  gather  and  organize  the  evidence 
in  preparation  few  a  second  wave  of  lawyers 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  following  a 
week  later.  In  Jackson  and  throughout  the 
State,  the  attomeys  worked  in  close  co- 
ordination with  local  <^cials  of  the  Freedom* 
Democratic  Party  and  the  field  workers  of 
COFO  (Council  of  Federated  Organizations) . 
who  had  been  living  In  the  towns  and  rural 
areas  of  Mississippi  working  on  the  voter 
registration  drive  for  many  months. 

The  first  out-of-State  attomeys  inter- 
viewed witnesses,  arranged  for  subpenas, 
found  satisfactory  locations  for  taking  depo- 
sitions, sought  local  officials  qualified  under 
the  law  wimng  to  act  as  hearing  officers, 
foimd  notaries  public  to  swear  in  witnesses, 
and  gave  legal  notice  to  the  congressmen! 
All  of  this  had  to  be  accomplished  by  at- 
tomeys who  by  and  large  had  never  befcwe 
been  to  Mississippi  and  who  2  weeks  earlier 
had  never  heard  of  the  law  imder  which  they 
were  acting.  And  yet  with  the  improvised 
kind  of  organization  that  frequently  arises  on 
short  notice  to  meet  a  real  need,  all  this  was 
in  fact  accomplished. 

The  attcM-neys  quickly  discovered  that 
finding  court  reporters  in  Mississippi  to 
transcribe  the  depositions  was  a  major  prob- 
lem. Appeals  tor  help  in  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco  and  eastern  cities  met  a  quick  re- 
sponse. By  the  time  the  first  depositions 
were  scheduled,  a  sxifflcient  number  o*  vol- 
unteer court  reporters  were  on  hand.     Not 
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deposition  was  delayed  because  of 
Importers  or  lawyers, 
leposltlons    were    taken    In    Hegro 
,  Negro  colleges  and  schools  or  wher- 
were  aTallabl^  in  the  Negro 
ot  each  conununity.    No  one  knew 
Congressmen  woiild  react  to  these 
In  Holly  Springs,  at  Rust  College, 
representing    the    subpenaed 
walked  into  the  room  5  minutes 
tinae  set  for  the  start  of  the  deposi- 
rhe  10  attorneys  came  from  various 
When   the   evidence   was   taken, 
,  for  a  Negro  sharecropper  from 
County,  an  experienced  white  attor- 
that  county   vigorously   croes-ex- 
the  witness.     Witnesses  from  other 
had    the   same   experience.      This 
of  white  attorneys  lined  up  across 
table  was  obviously  intended  to 
the  witnesses  even  before   they 
The  maneuver  failed.     The  wit- 
'  rare  not  Intimidated. 
iCississippt  attorneys  employed  slm- 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.    In  every 
tried  to  move  the  depositions  from 
o  commiinity  to  the   local  court- 
Thls    "offer"    was    firmly    declined, 
is  the  center  of  authority 
irhlte  community,  and,  as  such,  the 
of  intimidation.     In  this  chal- 
the  Congressmen,  the  Negro  oon- 
held  the  offensive.    TTielr  insistence 
the  depositions  in  Negro  corn- 
proved  that  the  initiative,  in  this 
.  had  passed  from  the  "white  power 
which  now  had  to  send  its  repre- 
to  the  locations  selected  by  the 
challengers. 

representing  the  Negroes  insisted 

defending  white   lawyers   address 

ivitnesses  as  "Mister"  in  public.     In 

qeposition,  the  facts  of  Mississippi  life 

were  spread  on  the  record  for 

to  Congress.    Out-of-state  Negro 

questioned  local  white   reglstrais 

in  some  hearings.     More  than 

crimes  committed  against  the  Negro 

ion  were  revealed  in  public. 


tlie 
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cculd 


hearings, 


witnesses    included    Negroes    whose 

had  been  shot  into  and  burned,  who 

beaten,  who  had  lost  their  Jobs 

.  property,  and  who  had  experienced 

and   unequal   registratlOTi  standards 

against  them.     The  witnesses  also 

1    COPO    workers    who    had    spent 

with  Negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  State 

_ld  testify  In  detail  to  the  pattern  of 

which   had    prevented   Negroes   from 

to  vote.     Typical  of  the  prevail- 

Bliuation  In  Mississippi,  as  disclosed  by 

,  is  Marshall  County.     Negroes 

more  than  60  percent  of  Marshall's 

m  but  less  than  1   percent  of  the 

s  Negroes  arc  registered,   while   over 

of  the  whites  are  registered. 

this  remarkable  period,  nearly  100 

from   many   parts   of   the   United 

participated.     They  came  when  the 

greatest,  and  they  did  the  Job  with 

of  preparation  but  a  maximum 

jIous    application.      When    each 

completed  his  work,  he  passed  his  ex- 

!8  on  to  the  next  group  of  arrivals, 

ftTnnTJng  continuity  was  maintained 

constantly  changing  personnel.    Per- 

ever  before  has  any  similar  activity 

ijerf ormed  by  lawyers.    The  resiilts  when 

to  Congress  in  early  summer  will 

coAiprehenslve  and  damning.    It  will  be 

for  Congress  to  resist  the  impact  of 

e  gathered,  and  Congress  should, 

.  vote,  unseat  the  Mississippi  CX3n.- 

and  order  new  elections  under  the 

of  one  man,  one  vote. 
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Civil  Rights  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUTORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  2.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARXXS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  many  Americans  may  seem  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  recent  involvement  of 
yoimg  people  in  civil  rights  work  in  the 
South.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury,  printed  June  23,  1965, 
Mrs.  Erman  Stadler  expresses  the  mo- 
tivations of  her  daughter,  Mae,  who  is  a 
professor  at  San  Jose  State  College. 

It  also  reveals  serious  problems  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  such  States 
as  Mississippi.  The  police  brutality 
which  followed  peaceful  demonstrations 
in  Jackson.  Miss.,  in  June  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  physical  risks  taken  by 
many  young  Americans  such  as  Mae 
Stadler  and  others  from  the  San  Jose 
area.  I  should  like  to  express  my  own 
deep  feelings  of  pride  and  admiration 
for  those  who  work  to  guarantee  consti- 
tutional rights  for  all  citizens.  I,  there- 
fore, submit  this  letter  to  the  Record 
and  urge  its  careful  reading : 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury, 
1  June  23,  1965] 

1         Wht  Mae  Went  South 

Edftob: 

Last  night  one  of  your  reporters  called  me 
to  inquire  about  my  daughter,  Mae,  the  San 
Jose  State  professor  who  Is  believed  to  be  in 
Jail  in  Jackson,  Miss.  He  asked  me  why, 
when  she  had  told  another  of  your  reporters 
that  she  intended  to  teach  in  a  freedom 
school,  had  she  participated  in  the  demon- 
stration which  resuted  in  her  being  Jailed. 

Mae  went  to  offer  her  services  to  the 
Negroes  of  Mississippi,  to  be  useful  where  she 
could  be  useful.  To  teach  in  a  freedom 
school  seemed  a  logical  assignment,  to  help 
to  develop  the  leadership  necessary  that 
these  people  can  help  them.selves. 

How  do  you  encourage  people  to  be  brave, 
to  lead,  to  fight  for  their  rights,  to  work  with 
others,  if  you  cannot  exemplify  these  quali- 
ties yourself?  Mae  did  not  go  to  Mississippi 
to  go  to  Jail,  but  if  going  to  Jail  was  part  of 
the  assignment  in  order  to  find  out  what  can 
happen  to  you  in  Mississippi  and  in  order  to 
be  one  with  the  people  she  is  trying  to  help, 
I  know  Mae  went  bravely,  and  I  know  that 
while  she  is  not  the  strongest  person  in  the 
world,  she  has  the  endurance  and  stability 
to  survive. 

Mae  is  in  Jail  for  the  crime  of  demonstrat- 
ing, demonstrating  that  she  cared  that  the 
Mississippi  legislature  Is  voting  In  laws, 
wliich,  while  patently  unconstitutional,  will 
hold  back  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
bin  until  they  can  be  declared  to  be  uncon- 
titutlonal. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  apathy  I  see 
around  me.  Your  reporter  tried  to  get 
definite  word  last  night,  but  he  said  that 
the  people  in  Mississippi  are  uncooperative 
with  the  nevra  media.  My  daughter  is  being 
held  without  even  the  possibility  of  one 
telephone  call.  At  least  six  others  from  here 
are  being  held.  Why  is  this  not  news  of  more 
significance  than  Lincoln's  rock? 

Mae's  crime  is  that  she  took  seriously  the 
lessons  tavight  her  concerning  unselfish  and 
concerned  behavior,  which  are  a  part  of  her 


Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage.  She  shows  clearly 
that  this  is  a  dangerovu  ethic  which  «« 
teach.  And  It  Is  one  which  most  people  give 
llpservice,  but  a  few  have  the  coiirage  to  live 
It. 

,  Mrs.  Erman  Stadlq. 


Extending  Jnvenile  Delinquency  Act 

SPEECH 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (HJi.  8131)  to  extend 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses  Control  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  with  great  inta- 
est.  Although  I  am  no  longer  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
served  on  Mrs.  Green's  subcommittee  at 
the  time  that  the  original  juvenile  de- 
linquency legislation  was  driaXted  in  1961. 
I  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill 
and  believe  that  I  am  well  equiwjed 
to  speak  on  the  legielative  intent  of  this 
measure.  ; 

I  am  taking  no  issue  whatsoever  with 
the  desirability  of  projects  designed  to 
find  new  ways  to  control  juvenile  de- 
linquency. When  we  wrote  and  enacted 
this  bill,  this  was  its  purpose.  A  3-year 
program  of  demonstration  grants  was  to 
be  established  to  test  new  skills.  This 
has  been  extended  once  and  now  we  are 
asked  to  extend  it  for  another  year. 

This  will  make  a  grand  total  of  5  years 
of  study  and  experiment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  should  mark  the  end  of  this 
phase  of  our  war  against  juvenile  delin- 
quency. If  we  have  not  learned  new  i 
methods  of  approaching  this  problem, 
then  the  entire  plan  is  a  failure  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

I  subscribe  to  the  approach  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PucmsKi]  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]  and  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  again  study  this  entire  pro- 
gram and  redesign  legislation  to  incor- 
porate any  benefits  of  this  bill  and  begin 
to  give  us  a  new  program  based  on  the 
progress  made  by  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency program. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrademasI  has  said,  these  programs 
should  be  studied  and  reevaluated.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Administrators  of  the 
program  will  keep  this  in  mind  and  win 
devote  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  thh 
act  to  existing  programs.  Certainly 
there  is  no  reason  to  expend  money  on 
new  programs  until  we  have  an  oppo^ 
tunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  oM 
ones. 

Again,  I  will  support  this  extensioa, 
but  I  feel  strongly  that  this  should  1» 
the  last  extension  and  that  any  furth«f 
juvenile  delinquency  legislation  shouH 
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be  based  on  the  successes— and  fail- 
ures—which exist  in  this  experimental 
program.    _^_^^__^__^ 

Fiical  Year  Anniversary — How  About  a 
Balanced  Budget? 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1, 1965 

(Mr.  DEVINE  8-5ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  a  number  of  Members  have 
said  that  we  should  commemorate  the 
bhthday  of  various  things,  one  of  which 
is  the  newly  emerging  African  nations; 
the  other  has  to  do,  I  think,  with  the  98th 
anniversary  of  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada.  .    . 

It  occurred  to  me  also  that  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  fiscal  year  and  that 
today  is  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal 
year.  The  administration  has  been  fast 
in  putting  out  press  releases  that  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  has  been  a  great 
year  because  the  deficit— and  you  should 
underline  that  word  "deficit"— is  only 
a  little  more  than  $3  billion. 

Instead  of  bragging  about  the  amount 
of  the  deficit  being  small,  how  about  try- 
ing for  a  surplus  for  a  change? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  on  this  oc- 
casion, on  this  first  day  of  July,  the  new 
fiscal  year,  dedicate  ourselves  to  bringing 
about  a  balanced  budget  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  first  time  since  1960. 


•LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
i  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of    the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
•    action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of    Congress  and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
TriLE  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
erder  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
»nd  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
toe  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
toe  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
fespectfuUy  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
toe  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 


ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  DaUy  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  PubUc  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7  V2 -point  t3rpe; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  61/2 -point 
type;  and  aU  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wUl 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  retiurned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  aU  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insvire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
wlU  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daUy  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoisrcRKSsiONAL  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 


printed.    This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — ^The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shaU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
ShaU  follow  as  closely  as  i>oeslble  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  cornea  from 
the     Official     Reporters    of    the     respective 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volvune  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressiokal  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  PubUc  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  prop>er  place 
In  the  proceeding. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EJCTBACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 
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Next  meeting  of  the  SENATE 
12:00  noon,  Tuesday,  July  6 


Next  meeting  of  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
12:00  noon,  Tuesday,  July  6 
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House  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Representative  Thompson 
of  Louisiana. 


Senate 


e  met  at  9  a.m.  and,  pursuant  to  order  previously 

,  inmiediately  adjourned  (without  transaction 

business)  imtil  noon  Tuesday,  July  6,  when  it 

consideration  of  H.R.  6675,  social  security — 

:,  after  it  has  acted  on  the  conference  report  on 

I,  Presidential  inability  (2  hours  of  debate). 


Committee  Meetings 

No  committee  meetings  were  held. 


House  of  Representatives 
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Chamber  Action 
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Ijitroduced:  Five  pubHc  bills,'  H.R.  9615-9619; 

■  ate  bills,  H.R.  9620-9624;  and  one  resolution, 

443,  were  introduced.  p^g^  ,  4994 

d:  One  report  was  filed  as  follows:  H.R. 

garding  safety  regulation  of  common  carriers 

pipe  ine,  amended  (H.  Rept.  588) .  page  1 4994 

Condo  ence  Resolution:  Adopted  H.  Res.  443,  pro- 
viding ;  oT  expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolences  on 
die  death  of  Representative  T.  Ashton  Thompson,  of 
th  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana.  After 
numerous  Members  had  spoken  on  his  life,  character, 
service,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  appointed 
foll|3wing  funeral  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Representatives  Hebert,  Morrison,  Fallon, 
Joggs,  Passman,^armatz,  WilHs,  Gross,  Gray, 
fr,    Waggonner,    Cleveland,    and    Long    of 
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Program  for  Tuesday:  As  a  further  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Representative  Thompson  of  Louisiana 
the  House  adjourned  at  12:35  P-^.  until  Tuesday, 
July  6,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  when  the  House  will 
consider  H.R.  6400,  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  (voting  rights)  (10  hours  of 
debate). 

Committee  Meetings 

No  committee  meetings  were  held. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

HALLAM  REACTOR 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  In  executive  ses- 
sion the  committee  heard  testimony  on  the  current 
status  of  the  Hallam,  Nebr.,  reactor  from  Gerald  F. 
Tape,  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner,  and  staff,  and 
Dr.  Emerson  Jones,  consultant  to  Consumers  Public 
Power  District  of  Nebraska. 
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Pennsylvania  Dutch  Heritage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1965 
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Appendix 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  have  a  rich  heritage 
and  a  culture  which  they  very  carefully 
presei-ve.  They  have  added  a  great  deal 
to  the  beauty  of  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks  by 
Marjory  Hendricks  and  a  lecture  by  Gen- 
evieve Hendricks  on  the  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Way  of  Life." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  I'd  had  anything  to  do  with  it  I  would 
have  been  born  in  Pennsylvania  because 
Pennsylvania  is  my  favorite  State.  Yes,  I 
love  Pennsylvania  and  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  State,  especially  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  country.  I  became  Interested 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  when  I  was  a 
young  child  and  my  father  had  an  office  in 
Philadelphia;  I  became  even  more  interested 
when  I  had  a  graduate  scholarship  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  I  took  advantage  of  every  chance  I 
had  to  go  over  to  Lancaster,  Berks,  Mont- 
gomery, and  other  counties  which  claim  they 
are  the  center  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
region.  Personally,  I  like  to  think  that  Lan- 
caster County  is  because,  countywise,  I  am 
especially  close  to  Lancaster  County.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  things  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  room  which  my  sister  has  created  are 
willed  to  the  Landls  Valley  Farm  Museum. 
They  come  from  my  Water  Gate  Inn  or  from 
my  home. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Dutch.      In    brief,    the   Pennsylvania 
Dutch  come  from  the  Palatinate  of  Europe 
and  were  persecuted  for  perhaps  200  years, 
mostly    because    of    religion    and    customs. 
There  is  still  freedom  of  customs  and  reli- 
gions among  the  125  different  sects  which  I 
understand    are    part    of    the    Pennsylvania 
Dutch.     The  largest  number  of  people  are 
Lutherans  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Amish,  and 
Brethren.    To  go  into  all  of  this  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  so  I  am  going  to 
suggest  that  all  of  you  attend  the  Kutztown 
Festival  and  learn  more  about  it,  or  get  a 
copy    of    the    "Pennsylvania    Dutch    Guide 
Book,"  the  official   guide  book  of  Lancaster 
County,  which  will  tell  you  about  the  his- 
tory, the  churches,  the  farmers'  market,  the 
folk  art,   the   State   museums,   the  covered 
bridges,  the  language  and,  very  close  to  my 
heart,  the  foods  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
I  happened  to  be  a  writer  until   a  mis- 
guided friend  gave  me  a  cookbook  some  40 
years  ago.     One  of  my  distinguished  guests 
at    Water    Gate    Inn    has    been    Edna    Eby 
Heller,    who   is   a   food   columnUt.   lecturer, 
and  writer.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
real  authorities  on  Pennsylvania  Dutch  cook- 
ing.   When  I  gave  a  luncheon  for  Edna  Eby 
Heller  at  Water  Gate  Inn,  I  thought  I  would 
impress  her  with  a  dish  which  I  had  learned 
In  Lancaster  County,  Shrimp  Wiggle  Esch 


_  _ddle,  and,  for  the  first  time  I  learned  that 
that  Is  not  an  old-time  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
dish.  However,  Edna  Eby  feller  and  I  have 
become  good  friends  and  I  sell  a  number  of 
her  cookbooks  at  the  Water  Gate  Inn  Gift 
Shop. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  why  Water 
Gate  Inn  is  Pennsylvania  Dutch:  Of  all  of  the 
ethnic  groups,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  most 
clearly  exemplify  what  we  were  fighting  for 
in  1942  when  Water  Gate  Inn  was  founded. 
My  sister  and  I  agreed  that  Water  Gate  Inn, 
being  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  had  to 
be  Early  American,  and  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  had  contributed  most  to  the 
very  things  which  my  sister  will  tell  you 
about,  the  furniture  and  design  of  America. 
I  am  proud  to  introduce  my  famous  sister, 
who  is  one  of  the  few  fellows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Decorators,  Genevieve 
Hendricks. 


America  has  been  particularly  fortunate  In 
its  heritage  of  arts  and  crafts.  Artists  from 
many  lands  have  contributed  their  skills, 
tradition,  and  culture  to  our  folklore.  But  of 
all  the  cultures  and  folk  art  that  have  flour- 
ished in  our  land,  the  most  popular  and  now 
the  most  sought  after  and  perhaps  the  most 
creative  are  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  or  as  we  popularly  call 
them,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  folk  art.  To  mention  only 
four  of  the  authoritative  sources  I  refer  to: 
(1)  Frances  Lich ten's  book,  "The  Folk  Art 
of  Rural  Pennsylvania";  (2)  "The  Index  of 
American  Design,"  by  Chrlstensen;  (3) 
'Pennsylvaina  Dutch  Folk  Art,"  by  Joseph 
Stroud;  and  (4)  "Early  Pennsylvanlan  Arts 
and  Crafts,"  by  John  Joseph  Stroud. 

Many   museums   have   given  us   valuable 
collections  and  informative  data.     Pennsyl- 
vania has  wonderful  collections:    from  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Library,  to  the  many  local 
museums.     Of  particular  Interest  to  us  are 
the  Landis  Valley  Farm  Museum   and  the 
Ephreta  Cloisters,  Hope  Lodge,  Harmony  and 
Henri  du  Fonts  collection  at  Wlnterthur  is 
also  outstanding.     The  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago has  a  particularly  fine  exhibit.     Last 
week  In  New  York  I  visited  the  new  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  rooms  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.     In  Bath,  England,  I  have  visited 
the  recently  opened  American  Museum  with 
its  collection  of  Pennsylvania  pewter,  Stugel 
glass,    painted    tinware    and    two   rooms    of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  furnitiire.     I  have  also 
seen  many  valuable  pieces  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch    Art   in   museums    of    Germany   and 
other  European  countries. 

For  several  reasons  I,  as  a  professional  in- 
terior designer,  am  particularly  interested  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  art: 

1.  We  have  a  good  Dutch  name  from  an 
early  ancestor  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
in  1640  from  Middlebxxrg,  Holland.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  gone  to  Lancaster 
County.  While  we  cannot  claim  to  be  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  at  least  we  might  be  related 
since  Holland  was  one  of  the  low  countries 
of  the  Palatinate  whence  came  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  people  to  Pennsylvania  starting 
m  1650  at  the  invitation  of  William  Perm, 
who  promised  them  religious  freedom  and  a 
new  way  of  life.  Having  visited  Middleburg 
and  Holland  many  times,  I  know  its  peasant 
art  well  and  recognize  many  features  in  their 
handicraft  similar  to  the  Pennsylvnia  Dutch. 
2.  As  children  we  were  taken  for  a  sum- 


mer's vacation  high  in  the  mountains  of 
Montana.  There  we  lived  in  an  old  log 
cabin.  The  beauty  and  charm  of  this  simple 
sturdy  house  has  haunted  me  ever  since.  For 
years  in  Washington  we  searched  through  the 
mountains  of  nearby  Maryland  and  VLrglnla 
for  our  dream  cabin.  Finally,  we  found  it 
high  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  cabin  was  built  in  1750  by  Jo- 
hann  Hummer  who  with  several  neighbors 
left  Lancaster  County  to  buy  acreage  In 
Clarke  County  at  25  cents  an  acre.  Our  deed 
reads  from  King  George  of  England  to  Law- 
rence Washington  to  Captain  Snicker,  to 
Johann  Hummer,  to  Walter  Blount  (who 
sold  Dunbarton  Oaks  to  live  the  simple  life 
in  the  country) ,  to  William  Head,  coedltor  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  to  the  Hendricks.  The 
Hummer  family  had  lived  in  the  cabin  un- 
til 1900.  Five  cabins  were  buUt  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania folk.  Four  still  exist  as  examples 
of  the  fine  honest  building  of  the  Hummers 
and  their  friends.  One  was  torn  down  for 
its  lumber,  but  we  bought  the  old  logs  and 
beams  and  simple  paneling.  Making  every 
effort  as  we  restored  and  remodeled  the 
cabin  to  keep  the  original  building  we  have 
used  these  old  pieces  with  studied  care. 

The  Hummers  and  their  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  friends  cleared  the  mountain  sides  of 
virgin  timber,  making  fields  for  tobacco,  com, 
and  sumach  which  latter  they  sent  to  Ger- 
many to  tan  leather. 

As  we  have  cleared  the  second  growth  for- 
ests and  for  our  gardens  and  views  we  are 
e%'er  reminded  by  the  carefylly  laid  stone 
walls  and  piles  of  stone  around  large  boul- 
ders of  the  tremendous  effort  expended  by 
these  early  settlers.  From  our  garden  area 
we  have  dug  up  old  iron  utensils,  old  pottery, 
old  glass,  powder  horns  and  other  artifacts. 

Our  mountain  neighbors,  at  first  consider- 
ing us  slightly  mad  in  our  delight  in  the 
early  Pennsylvania  Dutch  furniture  and  tools 
and  treasures,  soon  became  interested.  They 
have  brought  us  many  treasures  possibly  In- 
herited from  the  early  group  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  settlers.  One  brought  his  grand- 
pappy's  tools,  others  brought  great  copper 
apple  butter  bowls,  etc. 

For  30  years  we  have  searched  through 
Lancaster  and  other  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
counties  for  our  original  pieces,  several  of 
which  I  brought  in  for  you  to  see.  As  we 
collected  and  had  duplicates  we  have  gi^n 
many  items  to  museums.  Others  will  go  in 
the  future  to  the  Landis  Valley  Farm 
Museum.  We  knew  the  Landis  brothers  for 
many  years  and  learned  much  of  the  lore 
of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  art  from  these  kindly, 
informed  gentlemen. 

3.  As  a  decorator  I  have  for  33  years,  been 
buying  antiques  from  Lancaster  County  for 
clients  who  admired  the  simple  sturdlness 
of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  fumlttire.  Early  we 
came  to  know  among  the  many  fine  dealers 
In  Pennsylvania  Dutch  covmtry,  Hattle 
Brunner  at  her  Tulip  Shop  near  Iron  Horse. 
This  great  authority  and  kindly  friend  is 
known  as  the  Grandma  Moses  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  country  for  her  provincial 
paintings.  You  will  hear  of  her  later  as  I 
speak  of  Water  Gate  Inn.  For  many  years 
I  have  attended  your  glorious  Bach  festivals, 
visiting  the  de  Schweinitz  family  descended 
from  the  originator  of  this  renowned  musical 
feast.  From  them  too,  I  learned  to  advise 
and  know  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  artistry. 
Part  of  my  art  training  in  Europe  was  at 
Max  Reinhart's  School  of  Stage  Design  in 
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Munich.  There  we  were  urged  to  visit  the 
peasant  museums  in  the  neighborhood  and 
nearby  c  Duntrles.  The  outstanding  Peasant 
Museum  in  Innsbruck,  Austria,  has  been  an 
Inspiratl  :>n  ever  since.  I  have  searched  out 
^iiseimis  in  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Belglxun.  and  Holland  all  ^ong  the 
he  early  Pennsylvania  Dutch  along 
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25    years    ago   my    sister    founded 

Gkte  Inn  in  Washington.     There  were 

Ti  ench,    Greek,    Himgarian,    Chinese, 

A  merlcan  restaurants,  but  none  fur- 

Ui  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  way  rep- 

a'  great    people    searching    for 

freedom  and  a  new  way  of  life. 

to  honor  these  £ne  people  and 

to  her  public  the  Joy  of  knowing 

Dutch  art,  she  decided  on  its 

Dutch  furnishings.     (She  will 

my  mentioning  the  fine  Pennsyl- 

dlnners   which   she   has   also 

in   her   menus   after   considerable 

the  fine  cooking  of  the  Pennsyl- 

people.) 

C^te  Inn  one  room  is  named  for 

^runner  her  good  friend  and  coun- 

I  have  mentioned  before.     An- 

is  named  after  Coiurad  Beissel  who 

the  singing  school  as  first  director 

Cloisters  and  who  was  a  tre- 

Influence  in  preserving  the  good 

simple  sturdlness  of  the  Pennsyl- 

settlers. 

the    years    we    have    treked 
the   Pennsylvania   Dutch   counties 
t  reasiires  of  fumitvure  and  accessories 
up  my  sister's  outstanding  col- 
Water  Gate  Inn,  a  joy  to  the  hordes 
come    from    all    over   the   world 
her  fine  food  and  partly  because 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  historic  atmos- 
sistor  has  already  made  donations 
Valley  Farm  Miiseum  from  the 
collection  and  plans  to  donate 
in  the  future.     Water  Gate  Inn 
a  monxmient  for  25  years  to  the 
Pennsyl^nla  Dutch  cultvtre  and  way  of  life. 
Bumming  Hollow  we  plan  also  to 
from  our  collection  so  that  the 
may  in  spirit  return  again  to  the 
Lancaster    County    whence    they 
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Gate  Inn  you  will  find  beautifiU 

panels   the   work  of   the  late 

who  made  faithful  reproduc- 

leslgns  we  had  found  In  your  Penn- 

Dutch  collections  and  which  I  had 

to  sketch. 

have  brought  some  of  our  treas- 

Water  Gate  Iiui,  my  sister's  private 

,    from    Renaissance    her    antique 

from  Hunmiing  Hollow.    Almost  £ill 

dating  from  the  late  1700's  to 

19th  century.    Except  for  the  two 

which  my  sister  has  had  repro- 

Pennsylvanla  Dutch  country  from 

one,  all  items  you  see  are  orlg- 

by  the  early  settlers,  loved  and 

by  them  and  their  descendants  and 

today  by  us. 

of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk  ai-t 
many  reasons:   It  is  rich  in  indi- 
c  aftsmanship   to   a   degree   not  at- 
-  any  other  section  of  the  New  World, 
and  honest  In  its  construction 
Much  of  the  work  was  the  hand- 
untutored    individuals    expressing 
_     of  design-  frcHn  old  European 
expressing  themselves  in  their  ef- 
1  nake  what  they  needed  in  the  way 
uid  furnishings,  what  they  needed 
J  their  love  of  nature,  their  home- 
gion  and  love  of  family  and  home- 
lature  are  the  outstanding  sources 
Dutch  designs, 
here  furniture  from  the  end  of 
3entury  and  early  I8th  century  ex- 
1  he  fumltxire  of  the  Palatinate  with 
rc«n    the    neighboring    Italy    and 
efen  England  and  Denmark. 
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Would  that  I  could  have  brought  my 
moniunental  old  Dutch  Kas  similar  to  one 
I  missed  at  Hattie  Brunner's  since  she  sold 
it  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  This 
piece,  popular  in  the  days  when  closets  were 
not  built  in  fratures  of  houses,  is  simple  and 
heavy  made  of  sturdy  oak.  Or  my  gayly 
painted  armoire  which  I  found  in  Vienna 
but  which  an  early  Pennsylvania  Dutch  set- 
tler might  weU  have  brought  with  him  to 
the  New  World.  These  rarely  beautiful  pieces 
are  still  to  be  foimd  in  their  original  gay 
colors  and  fioral  designs  dunned  by  time  to 
mellow  soft  colors.  One  Liepold  Wallach  In 
New  York  has  made  faithful  copies  of  these 
old  cupbocirds  for  many  years. 

My  sister's  dower  chest  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  once  popular  piece  of  furniture  holding 
as  it  did  the  treasures  which  a  young  girl 
made  and  collected  for  her  wedding  day. 
This  one  is  dated  1794  and  has  never  been 
retouched. 

The  fiddle  back  side  chair  is  from  the  early 
18th  centiu-y.  It  might  be  English  or  Dutch 
or  even  French  since  it  has  the  popular  urn 
or  fiddle  back  design,  but  it  is  true  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. 

The  brown  painted  chairs  came  from  the 
early  19th  century — the  green  ones  from  the 
middle  19th  centiu-y.  All  are  decorated  In 
early  designs  painted  by  simple  home  folk 
recalling  early  designs. 

The  pine  rocking  chair  by  the  much  earlier 
cradle  comes  from  the  early  19th  century. 
Would  that  we  had  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
baby  in  the  cradle  and  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
mother  rocking  in  the  arm  chair  as  she  also 
watches  her  bread  rise  in  the  dough  tray  on 
her  left.  This  is  a  rare  piece,  the  smallest 
one  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  old  cabinet  from  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury is  t3rpical  of  many  such  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  delighted  to  show  their  pew- 
ter and  Inherited  china  and  pottery,  Dutch 
sinks,  corner  cupboards,  open  cabinets,  etc. 

Since  love  of  family  life  and  children  was 
paramount  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
The  making  of  toys  was  popular.  The  old 
rocking  horse  is  from  my  sister's  collection 
at  Water  Gate  Inn  and  may  soon  join  others 
she  has  given  to  the  Landls  Valley  Farm 
Museum. 

Here  we  have  some  samples  of  early  iron 
ware.  The  door  to  a  beautiful  stove  from 
Water  Gate  Inn  handwrought  iron  utensils 
and  pots  and  pans.  Tin  ware  was  made 
mostly  around  Lancaster,  Pa.  Cookie  cut- 
ters once  10  cents  each  now  are  collectors 
items.  These  are  also  from  my  sisters  col- 
lection at  Water  Gate  Inn. 

Pewter  was  treasured  much  of  it  brought 
from  the  Palatenate.  Pottery  in  plates  and 
jugs  were  beautiful.  Plates  often  had  amus- 
ing designs.  China  was  treasured — not  only 
the  old  blue  from  Europe,  but  also  the  locally 
made  sllpwear  and  the  Candy  Dutch.  Wood 
carvings  were  beautiful  and  I  show  one  found 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country.      ^ 

The  making  of  hand-hooked  rugs  and 
braided  rugs  became  a  great  art.  We  show 
you  three  of  the  hand-hooked  rugs,  the  cen- 
ter one  being  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 
This  will  indeed  go  to  a  museum  one  day. 

Embroideries  appeared  in  samplers,  and 
pictures  as  well  as  historical  and  patriotic 
symbols.  Coverlets  apd  quilts,  etc.,  were 
popular. 

Wooden  objects  were  carefully  made  by 
Joseph  Lehn  of  Lititz  famous  for  his  fine 
wood. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  distinct 
of  all  Pennsylvania  Dutch  arts  are  the 
frakturs.  For  this  we  should  have  hours 
and  hours.  Denied  the  privilege  of  printing 
in  some  sections  of  the  palatinate,  individ- 
uals using  the  fraktur  printing  copied 
Biblical  texts,  made  their  manuscripts  of 
weddings,  births,  and  public  events. 

At  Ephreta.  Margaretta  Thornn  made 
superb  frakturs.  air'ed  and  abetted  by  Con- 
rad Beissel.  Others  often  gayly  colored  by 
watercolors  made  from  local  berries  or  veg- 


etable dyes.  Later  in  thf  19th  centiuy  made 
by  itinerant  artists  who  painted  for  those 
who  needed  to  commemorate  some  event  or 
another. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  folklore  has  made 
great  impact  on  modern  designs,  espe- 
cially in  fabrics,  to  a  growing  degree  in  wall- 
papers. The  Gruff  Co.  In  New  York,  through 
the  kindness  of  her  Trautman  sales  man- 
ager loaned  me  a  great  many  samples  to 
show  you. 

So  all  too  briefiy  I  have  given  you  my 
tribute  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  lore  and 
Its  arts  and  crafts.  My  congratulations  to 
Pennsylvania  for  giving  the  Pennsylvama 
Dutch  its  early  freedom,  for  revering  the  fine 
people  from  the  palatinate,  for  preserving 
their  fine  characteristics  and  giving  to  the 
world  the  outstanding  beauty  of  Peimsyl- 
vania  Dutch  art. 


July  6,  1965 
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Dr.  Morris  Ford  and  Family  of  Longview, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
subscribe  wholly  and  fully  to  the  state- 
ments contained  in  an  editorial  and  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  Sunday.  June  16, 
1965,  in  the  Longview  Morning  Journal 
concerning  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Ford. 
The  Ford  family  is  a  most  outstanding 
and  effective  family.  The  attainments 
and  accomplishments  of  this  family  are 
great,  indeed. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  editorial  and  an  article  about  the 
work  of  Dr.  Ford  and  his  family  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  Longview  (Tex.)   Morning  Jour- 
nal, June  6,   1965] 
Pruftful  Years 
It  is  a  happy  and  significant  occasion  to- 
day in  which  the  membership  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Longview  recognizes  and 
honors  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Morris  Ford  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  here.    In 
his  ministry  to  the  church  and  in  his  serv- 
Ice    to    the   community,    these    have    been 
fruitful  years. 

The  church  membership  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  planning  a  Sunday  afternoon 
public  reception  in  the  parlor  adjoining  the 
Memorial  Auditoriimi  from  3  to  5  p.m., 
thus  giving  the  general  public  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  part  in  the  observance  and  express 
appreciation  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife  for 
their  constructive  service  in  the  community 
and  area. 

Morris  Ford's  life  and  work  in  Longview 
has  been  manifold  in  its  expression  and  in 
the  outreach  of  its  influence.  He  has  been 
a  persuasive  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  has 
been  a  pastor  whose  understanding  and 
wise  leadership  has  kept  the  Longview 
chiu-ch  In  a  position  of  leadership  in  east 
Texas  diu-ing  a  long  period  of  unusual  de- 
velopment and  growth.  He  has  been  a 
counselor  of  experience  and  spiritual  insight 
in  personal   and   family  matters. 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  work.  Dr. 
Ford  has  served  In  many  posts  of  leadership 
and  responsibility  In  Baptist  life  and  activ- 
ity at  the  association,  district.  Startle,  and 
National  levels.  In  these  areas  of  service, 
Dr.  Ford  has  drawn  favorable  attention  to 
Longview. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  program  planning 
committee  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas,  and 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  convention's 
church-state  conunlttee. 

He  has  served  on  the  boards  of  triistees  of 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Baylor  University,  Waco; 
Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  South- 
^est  Baptist  CoUege,  Boliver.  Mo.;  the  Re- 
lief and  Annuity  Board,  Baptist  General 
Convention  of  Texas,  Dallas;  and  presently 
Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
past  chairman  of  East  Texas  Baptist  College. 
First  Baptist  of  Longview  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  growth  and  progress  in 
Baptist  activities  and  programs  in  Texas, 
under  the  dedicated  and  spirited  leadership 
of  Morris  Ford. 

A  double  decade  of  progress  finds  the 
local  church  an  active  and  strong  congre- 
gation with  modern  faciUties  and  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  evangelism,  education 
and  training,  and  worship. 

Under  Dr.  Ford's  personable  leadership 
and  spiritual  guidance,  church  member- 
ship has  grown  steadily,  6,400  people  having 
been  accepted  Into  the  church;  the  staff 
has  been  enlarged  from  6  to  17  who  serve 
full-time;  a  strong  board  of  deacons  now 
numbers  76,  more  than  double  the  number 
20  years  ago;  and  major  growth  has  been 
recorded  in  enrollment  and  average  attend- 
ance in  the  Sunday  school,  training  union, 
woman's  missionary  union,  and  other  church 
organizations. 

Twenty  years  of  planned  and  prayerful 
progress  has  brought  about  the  construction 
of  major  new  buildings  and  facilities  to 
accommodate  the  growing  active  member- 
ship and  expanding  program  of  the  chiurch. 
The  annual  budget  of  financial  support  for 
local.  State.  National,  and  world  work  has 
■  been  Increased  from  $71,136  in  1945  to 
$350,000  in  1965. 

The  new  sanctuary  seating  1,700  was 
erected  In  1951,  along  with  a  chapel  seating 
250.  A  new  children's  building  was  erected 
In  1955.  The  new  youth  center  was  com- 
pleted m  1961.  A  new  pastor's  home  was 
acquired  on  Isgren  Drive,  and  additional 
property  has  been  bought  for  parking  and 
future  expansion  needs.  Property  valuation 
has  Increased  from  $251,000  In  1945  to  more 
than  $2,400,000  at  present. 

The  Ford  ministry  In  Longview  has  been 
marked  by  a  firm  Interest  and  a  growing 
participation  In  missionary  work.  The 
church  sent  the  pastor  and  his  wife  to  the 
Orient  in  1963,  where  he  preached  and  sang 
and  lx>th  witnessed  and  participated  In 
religio-js  services  In  Indonesia,  Taiwan.  Tal- 
chung,  Hong  Kong,  and  In  Japan. 

In  the  field  of  local  community  service, 
Dr.  Ford  has  been  a  strong  leader  and  an 
active  cooperator.  He  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Longview  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  as  vice  president  of  the  Long- 
view  Civic  Music  Association,  and  on  nu- 
merous other  civic  and  community  service 
boards  and  committees  across  the  years. 

Mrs.  Ford  has  actively  supported  her 
husband's  ministry,  serving  as  leader  and 
worker  in  women's  and  children's  activities. 
Their  son,  David,  was  active  In  youth  groups 
and  the  choir,  now  resides  in  Waco  with  his 
wife,  Linda,  and  two  children  and  gives 
major  time  to  religious  mtisic  in  evangelistic 
campaigns,  church  revivals,  and  music 
programs. 

This  newspaper,  for  itself  and  on  behalf 
of  the  general  public  of  Longview  and  the 
east  Texas  area,  joins  the  membership  of 
the  First  Baptist  Chiu-ch  In  appreciation 
and  respect  for  the  spiritual  leadership  of 
Dr.  Ford  as  a  Longview  pastor  and  for  his 
continuous     contribution     to     conununity 


progress  in  all  worthwhile  areas  of  life  across 
these  20  fruitful  years.  May  he  have  many 
more  years  of  useful  ministry  In  otu'  com- 
munity. 

Ellik  Hopkins, 
Editor  in  Chief. 


[From  the  Longview  (Tex.)  JoiuTial, 

June  6,  1966] 

Dr.  Ford  Marks  20th  Year  as  Minister  of 

FnisT  Baptist 

(By  staff  writer) 
The  membership  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  will  recognize  today  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  W.  Morris  Ford  as  pastor,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
church  under  his  leadership. 

A  public  reception  by  the  membership  will 
honor  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  from  3  to  5  p.m. 
today  In  the  church  parlor. 

Roses  will  be  presented  to  the  pastor  and 
his  wife  at  the  11  a.m.  worship  service,  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  membership 
to  be  made  by  George  Lyon,  chairman  of  the 
deacons. 

The  Fords  also  will  be  honored  by  the 
deacons  and  their  wives  at  a  dinner  at  7  p.m. 
Monday  in  the  social  hall. 

The  sanctuary  choir  will  sing  the  anthem, 
"Hark,  Hark  My  Soul,"  as  a  part  of  the  Sun- 
day morning  music  program  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Glenn  L.  Parr,  minister  of  music, 
with  Mrs.  Lawrence  Blrdsong  at  the  organ. 

Deacon  Chairman  Lyon  will  make  the  pres- 
entation of  roses  during  the  period  of  pre- 
liminary announcements  and  will  lead  the 
offertory  prayer  before  Dr.  Ford  delivers  the 
morning  sermon. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  reception  was 
planned  to  give  Longview  people  In  general 
an  opportunity  to  pay  their  respects  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ford,  who  have  been  active  in  nu- 
merous civic  and  community  organizations. 
GrovTth  in  active  church  membership  and 
organizational  work,  expansion  of  buildings 
and  facilities,  and  a  continuing  emphasis  on 
all  phases  of  mission  work  provide  the  high- 
lights of  Dr.  Ford's  ministry  here. 

When  he  accepted  the  caU  and  began  his 
work  as  pastor  here  on  the  first  Sunday  In 
June  1945,  First  Baptist  had  6  staff  members, 
30  deacons,  2,126  resident  members,  and  1,695 
nonresident  members,  and  a  budget  of  $71,136 
for  the  year. 

During  the  Ford  pastorate,  the  church  staff 
has  been  expanded  to  17  full-time  persons, 
76  men  serve  as  deacons,  6,400  people  have 
been  received  into  church  membership,  the 
present  roll  Includes  3.074  members  with  only 
577  of  them  nonresident,  and  the  budget  is 
$350,000  this  year. 

The  church  plan  In  1945  consisted  of  the 
present  Memorial  Auditorium,  three  educa- 
tional buildings  grouped  next  to  It,  the 
Northcutt  Heights  Mission,  and  pastor's  home 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  with  total  value  of  $251,000. 
Under  Dr.  Ford's  leadership,  a  new  sanctu- 
ary and  chapel  were  buUt  In  1951.  new  chil- 
dren's building  In  1955.  youth  center  com- 
pleted In  1961,  a  new  pastor's  home  was  ac- 
quired on  Isgren  Drive,  new  property  was 
bought  for  parking  and  future  expansion, 
and  total  value  of  property  rose  to  $2,400,000. 
In  addition,  the  Northcutt  Heights  Mis- 
sion became  self-supporting  Northside  Bap- 
tist Church;  the  Oakland  Heights  Chapel  was 
organized  and  the  present  auditorium  and 
one  educational  building  were  erected  under 
First  Baptist  sponsorship.  Then  It  became 
self-supporting  and  was  organized  as  the 
Oakland  Heights  Baptist  Church  and  is  car- 
rying out  a  major  building  and  expansion 
program  of  its  own. 

Growth  of  church  organizations  under  Dr. 
Ford's  leadership  has  been  notable.  The 
Sunday  school  In  1945  had  an  enrollment  of 
1,936  and  average  attendance  of  966;  Its  cur- 
rent enrollment  Is  2.336  and  attendance 
averages  1,460  per  Siinday. 
Training   union   enrollment  In    1945   was 


376  and  attendance  averaged  186  per  Sunday. 
Current  enrollment  Is  988  and  average  at- 
tendance Is  more  than  600. 

The  woman's  missionary  union  In  1945 
had  tbree  groups.  Today  It  has  14  groui>s 
with  388  enrolled. 

Mrs.  Ford  has  been  active  In  support  of 
her  husband's  ministry  and  In  church  orga- 
nization work.  She  serves  as  coordinator  of 
the  cradle  roU  department  of  the  Sunday 
school,  visiting  homes  of  new  babies  and  en- 
listing their  parents  In  church  activities. 

She  serves  as  official  "greeter"  on  Sunday 
morning  in  the  children's  buUding,  meeting 
visitors  and  enroUing  new  members. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  participated  early  in 
1963  in  the  J.Tpan  New  Life  Missions  pro- 
gram. Sponsored  by  First  Baptist,  they 
went  to  Indonesia,  where  Dr.  Ford's  sister 
Ruth  is  a  medical  missionary  with  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

In  Indonesia,  Taiwan,  Talchung,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Japan,  Dr.  Ford  preached  through 
interpreters,  sang — sometimes  In  the  native 
tongue  which  he  had  learned  for  the  particu- 
lar song — and  he  and  Mrs.  Ford  worked  and 
witnessed  In  various  activities  during  the 
trip. 

Last  November,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  had  as 
their  guest  In  Longview  for  a  month  the 
Reverend  Sumeo  Kaneko,  Japanese  pastor  of 
the  Kokiua  Baptist  Church  where  Dr.  Ford 
ministered  dxirlng  the  New  Life  campaign. 
The  Longview  i>astor  accompanied  the  Jap- 
anese minister,  acted  as  his  Interpreter  and 
sang  In  many  chxirches  and  Baptist  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  where  he  appeared 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Since  coming  to  Longview  from  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Dr.  Pwd 
has  served  the  denomination  on  numerous 
boards  and  committees,  both  at  the  State 
and  National  levels. 

Presently  he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
program  planning  committee  of  the  execu- 
tive board,  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
budgeting  the  $12  million  expenditures  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas. 

He  also  is  chairman  of  the  church -state 
committee  of  the  TexM  convention;  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  East  Texas  Baptist 
College  and  formerly  served  as  chairman. 

Last  year  Dr.  Ford  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  foreign  mission  board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  He  recently  attended  a 
meeting  where  several  new  missionaries  were 
chosen  for  foreign  service. 

Dr.  Ford  has  been  active  in  Longview  com- 
munity service  organizations,  as  well  as  in 
broader  educational  fields.  He  has  served  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
and  on  the  relief  and  annuity  board  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas.  Dal- 
las. 

He  also  has  served  on  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  Baylor  University,  Waco;  Union  Uni- 
versity, Jackson,  Term.;  and  Southwest  Bap- 
tist College,  Boliver,  Mo. 

In  Longview,  he  has  served  on  the  board 
of  the  Longview  Chamber  of  CcHnmerce,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  as 
vice  president  of  the  Long\'lew  Civil  Music 
Association. 

Renowned  as  a  bass  soloist.  Dr.  Ford  has 
sung  in  many  churches  In  numerous  civic 
operas. and  concerts,  and  has  made  a  record- 
ing under  the  general  title  "Songs  of  Assur- 
ance." 

He  is  author  of  a  book,  "Music  In  Wor- 
ship," which  has  been  used  in  many  churches 
and  music  programs. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ford's  son  David  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Longview  High  School.  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, and  has  done  postgraduate  work  at 
Southern  BaptUt  Seminary  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  is  using  his  rich  baritone  voice  In  the 
field  of  sacred  music,  in  evangelistic  meet- 
ings and  revivals,  and  In  oratorios,  operas 
and  concerts.    He  and  his  wife  Linda  have 
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Scott  and  Gwen,   and  make 

hoihe  In  Waco. 

L(  mgvlew  pastor  Is  a  native  of  Pat- 

11..    graduate    of    Whitehall    High 

Illinois,  and  as  a  youth  moved  with 

family  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 

a  B.A.  degree  from  Southwestern 

Memphis,    Tenn.;    and    Th.M.    and 

from  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 

Semlnary,     Louisville,     Ky.     Baylor 

has  conferred  on  him  the  honor- 

of  divinity  degree,  and  East  Texas 

:;ollege  honored  him  with  a  doctor 

degree. 
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"The  Y]  isilanti  War  on  Poverty  Is  a  Fraud 
and  1  Disgrace'* — Statement  by  Arthur 
Amol  ich  to  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Econt  mic  Opportunity 
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SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1965 

mORTON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
us  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Apijendix  of  tiie  Record  a  statement 
on  June  8,  1965,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
.  of  Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  to  the  Re- 
Task  Force  on  Ekjonomic  Op- 
y,  chaired  by  oui>  able  colleague, 
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STi  TEMZNT    BY    ARTHTm    AMOLSCH, 

Y  "SiLANTi,  Mich.,  June  8,   1965 
C  lalrman.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
Jie  obvious:  It  Is  a  tribute  to  our 
and  our  form  of  Government  that 
rity  party  In  our   highest  legisla- 
coutcll  can,  on  its  own,  search  out  rele- 
>ny  on  public  issues.    It  is,  how- 
udfortimate  that  the  minority  party 
lave  to  go  outside  usual  legislative 
in  orders  to  get  this  testimony. 
Id4ntlfy  myself,  I  am  Arthur  Amolsch, 
Mich.     I  teach  American  his- 
Engllsh  at  Edmiindson  Junior  High 
xrhlch  is  about  a  quarter  mile  from 
Run  Village.     With  me   Is   Gordon 
who  is  a  resident  of  Willow  Run 
ind  is  the  chairman  of  Reply  (Re- 
Penny,  Leave  Tpsilantl) .     He  is 
of    material    foUowup    with   the 
Division,  General  Motors,  at  its 
tun  plant.    We  represent  at  least  75 
of  the  residents  of  the  Ypsilanti  por- 
Vlllow  Run  Village.    We  are  shocked 
h  ighhanded  methods  employed  by  the 
>ur  community. 
Irman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
war  on  poverty — financed  Inl- 
wlth  almost  $200,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
is  a  fraud  and  a  disgrace.     It  is  a 
because  the  money  was  granted  un- 
pretenses.    It  is  a  disgrace  because 
who  perpetrated  the  fraud  have 
ele^ly   played   on    the   understandable 
the  American  people  to  help  the  un- 
by  indulging  in  a  fantastic  glve- 
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away;  and  because  (b)  it  reveales  extremely 
sloppy  management  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  dispensing  public  funds  under  the 
avowed  aim  of  promoting  economic  oppor- 
tvinity.  Let  me  expand  on  these  charges  in 
the  order  in  which  I  stated  them. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  88  page  re- 
port on  which  this  grant  is  based  reveals  it 
to  be  possibly  the  greatest  swindle  since  the 
Donation  of  Constantlne.  This  report,  en- 
titled a  "Demonstration-Training  Commu- 
nity Action  Project  for  Willow  Village,  Mich.," 
was  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations,  which  is  a  combined 
operation  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University.  In  the  report's  own 
words,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  institute  "in  cooperation  with 
the  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Development  (WRAND)."  This  report  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  I 
want  to  discuss  this  morning  because  it  is  in 
this  section  of  the  report  that  the  institute 
and  WRAND  make  their  case  for  Federal 
funds. 

According  to  this  report,  the  people  in  Wil- 
low Village  are  "socially  Isolated.  The  nor- 
mal infrastructure  (sic)  of  public  facilities, 
local  government  and  community  organiza- 
tions on  which  self-help  depends  Is  (sic) 
either  absent  or  highly  disorganized."  Fur- 
ther, "Willow  Village  is  a  depressed  commu- 
nity *  •  •  (which,  after  World  War  II)  rap- 
idly became  a  center  of  hard-core  poverty." 
"The  Village,"  says  the  report,  "is  an  unin- 
corporated, urban-fringe  area  •  •  •  a  pocket 
of  poverty  dissociated  from  the  surrounding, 
relatively  prosperous  area." 

We  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Willow 
Village  is  not  a  center  of  hard-core  poverty, 
is  not  a  depressed  community,  and  is  not  an 
urbaji-fringe  area — whatever  that  is — and 
that  the  people  who  live  there  are  not  so- 
cially isolated.  About  the  only  true  state- 
ment in  the  general  fiction  which  I  just 
quoted  you  from  the  report  is  that  Willow 
Village  is  unincorporated.  Actually,  no  such 
place  legally  exists  any  longer  and  a  great 
many  of  the  residents  of  the  area  resent  be- 
ing reminded  of  what  they  call  "a  ghost." 
What  we  shall  call — for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion — Willow  Village,  is  primarily  lo- 
cated In  Ypsilanti  Township,  a  thriving, 
growing  community  in  southeastern  Michi- 
gan. Heavy  Industry  In  the  form  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.,  among 
others,  are  located  In  Ypsilanti  Township. 
It  lies  within  10  miles  of  two  major  State- 
supported  universities. 

As  soon  as  the  Institute  report  was  made 
public,  volunteers  circulated  questionnaires 
in  the  area  to  determine  some  of  the  econ- 
omic characteristics  of  the  areas  and  its  peo- 
ple. Questionnaires  were  circulated  to  524 
homes  in  the  area.  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  responses  were  received.  This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  overall  55  percent  response  rate.  In 
some  of  the  streets  canvassed,  the  return 
was  as  high  as  87  percent,  but  unfortunately 
we  were  later  informed  that  in  one  street  a 
member  of  WRAND  followed  the  volunteers 
and  told  the  residents  not  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaires.  As  a  result  of  this  blocking 
of  data  gathering,  In  one  area  only  13  percent 
of  the  questionnaires  were  retiu-ned.  None- 
theless, the  returns  which  we  have,  give,  I 
think,  a  fair  picture  of  the  area.  These 
answers  show  that  268  own  their  own  homes, 
while  20  rent;  259  wanted  to  return  the  grant 
to  the  Government,  while  12  wanted  to  keep 
It;    129  own   1   car,   73   own  2   cars,   13   own 

3  cars  and  2  families  owned  4  cars; 
145  families  own  1  television,  set,  67  own  2 
sets,    5    own    3    sets    and    1    family    owned 

4  television  sets;  only  11  people  living  in 
the  area  felt  themselves  to  be  Impoverished, 
while  29  did  not  think  they  themselves  were 
impoverished,  but  thought  the  area  was  Im- 


poverished. No  person  or  family  who  was 
unemployed  returned  the  questionnaire— 
although  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  un- 
employed In  the  area — and  the  average  fam- 
ily Income  of  those  who  returned  their  sheets 
was  $7,942  (sic).  If  the  committee  wishes, 
I  can  break  these  figures  down  by  street 
later  on. 

Two  members  of  the  Ypsilanti  Township 
Board  of  Trustees  (including  the  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  WRAND  who  now 
has  a  well-paying  Job  administering  the 
grant)  live  in  Willow  Village.  The  area  Is 
served  by  the  Willow  Run  public  school  sys- 
tem— where  I  am  employed — which  employs' 
over  170  teachers,  about  half  of  whom  have 
advanced  degrees,  and  which  has  a  budget  of 
approximately  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
a  year.  According  to  the  report,  "the  schools 
are  a  bus-ride  away,"  yet  a  brandnew  ele- 
mentary schopl  on  the  edge  of  the  area  has 
Just  been  opened  this  year. 

According  to  the  WRAND  report,  "Willow 
Village  is  a  community  without  social  serv- 
ices," yet  WRAND  was  ostensibly  organized 
here;  the  United  Fund  operates  in  the  area 
and  the  school  system  provides  a  school 
nurse,  an  immunization  program,  etc.  The 
WRAND  report  claims  that  there  Is  no  news- 
paper serving  the  area  but  both  Detroit 
dallies  and  the  Ypsilanti  Press  and  the  Ami 
Arbor  News  are  delivered  In  the  village.  The 
report  states  that  there  is  no  medical  facility 
but  the  fact  is  that  Ypsilanti  Township  be- 
longs to  the  People^s  Community  Hospital 
Authority  which  operates  a  hospital  less  than 
3  miles  away.  The  report  blandly  states  that 
there  is  no  recreation  or  cultural  or  even 
entertainment  facility,  but  the  township 
and  school  district  operate  recreational  facili- 
ties including  publK  use  of  the  high  school 
swimming  pwol;  the  two  universities  in  the 
area  of  course  operate  full-time  cultural  ac- 
tivities and  there  Is,  among  other  things,  a 
major  chain  motion  picture  theater  approxi- 
mately 2  miles  away. 

The  report  alleges  that  there  are  no  stores 
In  the  area,  yet  there  Is  a  modern  shopping 
center  right  In  the  middle  of  the  village.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  neighborhood  grocer 
closed  his  store  recently  because  of  a  lack  ol 
business:  suggesting  that  retailing  facilities 
are  at  least  adequate. 

The  WRAND  report  claims  that  urban  re- 
newal "demolished  •  •  •  the  community 
buildings  •  •  •  the  community  center 
(which  is  now  located  In  a  former  school- 
buUdlng),  the  schools  (there  are  several), 
the  gas  station  (there  are  three),  the  grocery 
(there  is  still  a  small  grocery  right  across  the 
street  from  the  shopping  center) ,  the  medical 
and  dental  clinics  (both  of  which  are  less 
than  5  minutes  away  by  car) ."  This  inaccu- 
rate report  on  which  the  grant  was  based 
claims,  on  page  7,  that  many  houses  are 
standing  vacant  for  lack  of  anyone  to  move 
into  the  area;  yet,  on  the  same  page.  It  says 
that  "old  residents  of  the  village  •  •  ♦  are 
still  waiting  for  a  chance  to  move  back." 
Which  is  it?  And  anyway,  why  should  any- 
one want  to  move  into  a  depressed  area,  If  It 
really  is  one? 

In  the  synopsis  of  the  report,  the  writers 
claim  that  the  so-called  poverty  in  Willow 
Village  has  produced  "a  social  adjustment  to 
marginal  life:  passivity,  dependency,  and 
mistrust  In  relation  to  public  agencies,  with- 
drawal from  the  political  and  cultural  life 
of  the  wider  community;  and  an  unwilling- 
ness the  energy  and  hope  in  self-help."  But 
on  page  8  of  the  report,  the  writers  admit 
that  "The  community  spirit  of  the  old  village 
remains"  and  that  "there  is  a  reservoir  of 
lecidershlp  talent  In  the  area."  And  on  page 
12,  the  report  adds  that  the  WRAND  j>roJect8 
in  the  area  "demonstrate  the  remarkable  will 
of  a  group  at  the  bottom  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  ladder  to  Invest  both 
energy  and  money  In  their  own  future." 
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It  occurs  to  me  that  such  blatant  contra- 
dictions could  only  be  written  into  a  report 
by  a  writer  who  had  not  the  slightest  Idea  of 
•bat  he  was  doing  or  else  know  that  he  had 
contradicted  himself  but  didn't  expect  any- 
one to  read  his  report  thoroughly  before  they 
granted  these  requested  funds. 

On  the  basis  of  those  pontradlctions,  B4r. 
Chairman,  the  institute  report  concludes  as 
follows:  "The  institute  believes  that  Willow 
Village  Is  an  area  of  substantial  poverty 
which  should  receive  Federal  assistance 
under  the  terms  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964." 

It  Is  a  disgrace  that  the  Government  has 
gone  ahead  and  given  away  $188,000  oi  the 
worklngman's  money  to  the  institute  with- 
out, apparently,  verifying  either  the  details 
of  the  report  or  the  credentials  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  It.  According  to  those  respon- 
sible for  this  hoax,  the  WUlow  Run  Associa- 
tion for  Neighbor  Development,  a  local  com- 
munity action  group,  was  the  source  of  this 
project.  The  reF>ort  implies  that  WRAND 
is  a  local  group  formed  by  local  citizens  with 
approximately  500  members.  Actually, 
WBAND  Is  nothing  more  than  a  front  group 
formed  by  six  Ann  Arbor  social  plarmers  with 
a  local  mmebership  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  of  atoout  6 — not  600,  just  6.  I  have  a 
list  of  the  incorporators  if  the  committee  is 
interested  in  their  names.  One  of  them  is  a 
Mr.  Henry  Altlng.  manager  of  a  group  of  co- 
operative apartments  which  lie  within  the 
area  known  as  WUlow  Village.  When  these 
apartments  were  opened  for  occupancy,  an 
advertising  brochure  extolling  their  virtues 
was  published.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
that  brochure,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  with 

me: 

"Near  recreation  areas  with — fishing,  swim- 
ming, boating  •  •  •  easy  access  to  shop- 
ping •  •  •  4Vi-acre  parkslte  adjacent  •  •  • 
quiet,  safe  streets  •  •  •  protected  play 
areas." 

"In  the  Willow  Run  school  district — ^which 
provides  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high 
school — ^recreation  and  athletic  programs — 
adult  education — year-round  swimming  ♦  •  • 
Ubrary  facilities." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  enough  just  to 
know  that  a  fraud  has  been  committed.    It 
Is  not  even  enough  to  Indict  those  responsible 
for  the  fraud.    Responsible  leadership  should 
seek  to  find  the  conditions  which  enabled  the 
fraud  to  be  committed  and  then  try  to  cor- 
rect them.    I  suggest  that  fraud  occurred  in 
this  case  because  we  have  been  taking  the 
wrong  approach  to  solving  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  today  which  demand  our  attention. 
Like  ancient  alchemists,  we  have  sought  the 
magic  Ingredient  which  will  yield  us  Instant 
wealth  and  guaranteed  happiness.    We  have, 
of  course,  failed,  for  there  Is  no  magic  ingredi- 
ent, no  supernatural  Incantation  which  when 
pronounced  will  do  away  with  poverty  and 
need.    But  out  of  the  experimentation  of  the 
past  30  years,  we  should  at  least  have  learned 
what  sorts  of  things  will  not  work.    We  have 
tried  out  the  Ingredients  of  what  President 
Kennedy  caustically  referred  to  as  the  levia- 
than state.    It  is  time  we  learned  that  not 
everjrthlng  can  be  solved  by  a  government 
spending  program:  that,  indeed,  government 
spending   may   often  cause   more   problems 
than  it  cures,  not  the  least  of  which  may  be 
an  inefficient  or  arrogant  bureaucracy.    Un- 
less we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
conspired    to    throw    away    the    taxpayers' 
money — and  I  for  one  am  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve   it — then   a   rational    alternative   sug- 
gestion as  to  hew  all  this  money  was  poured 
down  the  rathole  Is  that  a  large  ceUtrallzed 
bureaucracy  simply  is  not  capable  of  coping 
with  the  problems  which  arise  at  the  local 
level.     What  we  need,  then,  are  programs 
which  recognize   this  fact  and  proceed  to 
handle  problems  at  the  local  leveL 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATiyES 

Tuesday,  July  6, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  July  2,  President  Johnson  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  conveirtten  of 
the  National  Education  Associatton 
meeting  in  New  York  Cityl  This  ,18  an 
exceedingly  important  statement  and 
program  outlinaof  interest  not  only  for 
every  practicing  and  prospective  teacher 
but  f  CH-  each  citizen  of  this  Nation. 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the 
future  of  education  in  this  country  and 
the  Nation's  future  itself  are  indistin- 
guishable. Because  of  this  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  of  us  to  lend  our  talents 
and  experiences  in  searching  for  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  by  the  President. 

I  greet  you  as  the  shapers  of  American 
society. 

Emerson  said,  "The  true  test  of  a  civiliza- 
tion is  not  the  census,  nor  thV>^lze  of  the  cit- 
ies, nor  the  crops,  but  the  kind  of  man  the 
country  turns  out." 

Education,  more  than  any  single  force,  will 
mold  the  citizen  of  the  future.  That  citizen 
In  turn  will  determine  the  greatness  of  our 
society.  And  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  that 
education  equal  to  our  towering  expectations 
of  the  America  to  come. 

I  am  here  to  reaffirm  your  Government's 
intention  to  help  In  that  task. 

MEASURES  PASSED 

In  the  last  19  months  your  President  and 
yotir  Congress  have  worked  together  in  the 
most  fruitful  partnership  for  education  in 
American  history. 

We  passed  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act. 

We  passed  the  Library  Services  Act — to  Im- 
prove our  libraries  as  storehouses  of  learning. 

We  passed  the  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  Act. 

We  passed  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

We  passed  the  poverty  measure,  the  Eco- 
nomic OppOTtimlty  Act,  offering  millions  of 
young  people  training  to  help  them  escape 
from  poverty. 

We  passed  the  $1.2  billion  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — the  broad- 
est, most  meaningful,  and  sweeping  Federal 
commitment  to  education  ever  made. 

And  this  is  the  first  week,  of  the  first  fiscal 
year.  In  which  funds,  \mder  this  act,  wUl  be- 
gin to  flow  to  States  and  communities  In 
every  part  of  America. 

OTHER  GOALS  NOTED 

We  are  going  to  pass  the  higher  education 
bill  to  provide  help  to  colleges  and  to  stu- 
dents. 

We  are  going  to  pass  the  Federal  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation  bUl — to  help  those 
engaged  In  the  study  of  the  humanities  and 
in  the  practice  of  the  arts. 

Next  year.  In  my  next  state  of  the  Union 
message,  I  Intend  to  offer  more  new  proposals 
to  Improve  the  education  of  all  Americans, 

And  we  are  not  going  to  stop  until  every 
child  in  this  land  can  have  all  the  education 
of  the  highest  quality,  which  his  ambition 
demands  and  his  mind  can  absorb. 

So  I  come  here  not  to  speak  of  our  tri- 
umphs but  our  tasks,  not  of  the  success  we 
have  had  but  the  sacrlfloes  to  be  made,  not 


of  the  achievements  of  yesterday,  but  the 
aspirations  ot  tomorrow. 

For  this  Is  not  an  occasion  for  self -con- 
gratulations. It  is  rather  a  time  to  reflect  on 
our  mounting  needs  and  our  present  deficien- 
cies. 

More  than  1  mUUon  students  a  year  drop 
oiUi'Nof  school — ^thelr  talents  wasted,  their 
intelligence  lost  to  the  Nation,  their  futures 
Bhad(^ed  by  their  failure,  and  oxirs. 

NEB>S  ARE  STRESSED 

In  the  next  5  years,  attendance  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  at  48.1  million  In 
the  taU  of  1964,  will  Increase  by  4  million — 
almost  a  'million  students  a  year.  We  will 
need  400,000  new  classrooms  to  meet  this 
growth;  while  a  half  mllhon  of  our  present 
classrooms  are  already  naore  than  30  -years 
old. 

And  beyond  1970  thie  demand  for  educa- 
{,ion.  at  every  level,  will  continue  to  Increase. 
"  We  will  need  more  classrooms,  more  book^ 
more  teachers,  and  more  schools  on  a  scale 
undreamt  of  even  a  decade  ago. 

Nor  Is  it  enough  to  give  a  student  a  place 
to  sit  and  a  teacher  to  learn  from.  We  must 
mai*  sure  that  the  quality  of  that  educa- 
tion Is  equal  to  his  cai>acitf  to  learn — that  it 
stimiUates  creativity  rather  than  stifling 
it^-that  It  enlarges  the  mind  rather  than 
narrowing  it — that  he  receives  not  merely  a 
diploma  but  learning,. in  its  broadest,  most 
meaningf  xU  and  hUmane  sense.       ^ 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals  I  have  sent  out 
invitations  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education.    It  will  take  place  on  July  20- 
21.     It  will  bring  together  educators  and  in- 
formed citizens  from  all  over  the  coiuitry. 
It   will   seek   the    answer   to    the    immense 
question:  How  can  a  growing  nation  in  an 
increasingly  complex  world  provide  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  quality  for  aU  its  people? 
The  search  for  this  answer  radiates  into 
every  corner  of  American  life.    It  must  deal 
with  educational  opportunity  and  techniques 
from  preschool  age  to  the  most  advanced 
of  studies.     And  it  must  look  beyond  the 
classroom  to  the  family  and  the  surroundings 
of  the  student.    For  the  process  of  learning 
is  not  a  carefully  defined  smd  isolated  seg- 
nxent  of  a  person's  life.     It  is  part  of  an 
orgtmlc    whole,    embracing    all    the    forces 
which  shape  the  man.     If  we  Ignore  these 
forces,  we  do  so  at  the  peril  of  learning  It- 
self.    Nothing  is  more  dangerovis  than  the 
easy  assumption  that  simply  by  putting  more 
money   into  more   schools   we   wUl   emerge 
with  an  educated,  trained,  and  enlightened 
Nation. 

It  is  this  assumption  I  want  you  to  chal- 
lenge. I  want  you  to  bring  all  the  tools  of 
modern  knowledge,  from  physics  to  psychol- 
ogy, to  bear  on  the  Increase  of  learning. 
And  If  these  tools  are  stUl  Inadequate,  we 
must  fashion  new  and  better  ones. 

To  guide  discussion  we  are  formulating  a 
series  of  questions.     I  hope  you  will  give 
them  your  most  careful  thought  and  boldest 
imagination  in  the  weeks  to  come. 
They  Include : 

How  can  we  bring  first-class  education 
to  the  city  slum  and  the  impoverished  rural 
areas?  The  children  of  6  million  families 
are  now  denied  it. 

How  can  we  stimulate  every  child  to  catch 
the  love  of  learning  so  he  wants  to  stay  in 
school?  One  million  students  a  year  now 
dropout. 

How  do  we  guarantee  that  new  fimds  will 
bring  new  Ideas  and  new  techniques  to  our 
school  system,  not  simply  expand  the  old 
and  the  outmoded? 

How  can  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment best  cooperate  to  make  education  the 
first  among  our  Nation's  goals? 

OOVERKICXNT  ACriNO 

These  are  <xily  a  few  of  the  important  ques- 
tions which  I  hope  the  White  House  con- 
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examines.    I  would  like  to  mention 
:  Our  coimtry  today  is  among  the 
in  the  community  of  nations.    How 
oiur  education  system  preparing  oui 
for  this  responsibility? 
even    as    we    prepare    for    this    con- 
,   yoxir  Government  is  acting. 
ire  now  completing  a  thorough  reor- 
lon  of  the  Office  of  Education,  equip- 
to  deal  with  its  new  and  future  re- 


sponsl  lilities. 
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<  ffice  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

we   are,    at   this   moment,   preparing 

ixcltlng  new  programs. 

le  next  few  days  I  will  propose  a  Na- 

Teachers  Corp  to  enlist  thousands  of 

Americans  to  work  alongside  local 

in   city   slums   and   areas   of   rural 

They  will  be   young   people,    pre- 

for  teaching  careers.     They  will  be 

;ed  teachers  willing  to  give  a  year 

of  the  greatest  need. 

cah  bring  the  best  in  our  Nation  to 

o^    the    poorest    of    our   children. 

FELLOWSHIPS  PLANNED 

today  that  yoiu-  President  will 

a   program   of    fellowships   for   ele- 

and  secondary   school   teachers   so 

replenish  thplr  knowledge  and  im- 

■  heir  abilities,    "nils  program  will  also 

^achers,  displaced  by  the  process  of 

integration,  to  acquire  the  skills  nec- 

to  new  and  challenging  Jobs. 

rou  and  I  are  both  concerned  about 

pn  blem  of  the  dismissal  of  Negro  teach- 

we  move  forward  with  desegregation 

schools.     I  applaud  the  action   you 
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:  ay  part  I  have  directed  the  Commls- 
of   Education    to   pay  special    atten- 
1    reviewing   desegregation   plans,    to 
against  any  pattern  of  teacher  dis- 
based  on  race  or  national  origin. 
I  upgrading  of  teaching  staff  is  re- 
in newly  Integrated  districts.  I  have 
"  education  officials  to  provide  funds 
institutes  from  National  Defense 
Act,  and  to  assist  the  school  dis- 
through  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
e    an    Integrated    school    system    re- 
fewer  teachers   than   those    required 
two  segregated  school  systems,  I 
"  Federal  officials  to  provide  spe- 
nent  services  through  a  nation- 
carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Employ- 
service. 

unemployed  teachers  need  and  de- 

Bsher  training,  I  have  ordered  Ped- 

oflfclals  to  provide  this  training  under 

er   Development    and    Training 

a  training  program  has  already 

tts  worth  in  this  city,  sponsored  by 

Ur^an  League  at  Teshiva  University. 

and  many  other  ways,  we  continue 
this  central  goal  of  our  admlnis- 


he  basic  thought,  and  programs  of 
EK:tlon,  must  come  from  you.     Ai^d 
which  give  meaning  to  the  la^ 
come  from  you.    For  a  Federal  la'a^" 
education.    A  national  program  is 
d^veldplng  child.   A  PresldentiaJ  speech 
trained  nation.     But  as  a  teacher 
labored  with  you  through  the  years, 
1  you  we  have  talked  and  dreamed 
pb  Uooophlzed  about  the   need   for   all 
'  *'*lng8  for  30  years  or  more.    We  urged 
ly  be  put  In  the  annual  party  plat- 
But  this  Is  a  different  day. 
ime  for  talking  and  dreaming  and 
philosophizing  and  writing  pLntforms  is  gone 
time  foiv  doing  is,  at  hand.    These 
ire  empty'  and  sterile  without  the 
the   effort  at   every  level   of   our 
life  needed  to  transform  intention 
reility — the  mandate  of  law  into  the 
fulflllm^nt  of  life. 


In  this,  too,  the  hopes  of  our  Nation  rest 
on  you. 

I  do  not  need  to  talk  to  this  audience 
about  the  importajice  of  education.  No 
strain  in  our  national  life  is  more  deeply 
rooted  or  more  enduring  than  this  faith 
in  learning.  It  is  a  pathway  to  opportunity 
and  the  good  life.  It  is  the  l-.ey  to  wise  and 
satisfying  use  of  our  leisure  time.  It  Is  the 
door  to  each  man's  highest  use  of  his  highest 
powers — which  is  happiness.  It  can  bring 
fulfillment  to  the  many;  and,  to  the  happy 
few,  those  transcendent  achievements  which 
enrich  the  race. 

And  if  these  things  are  true  for  every 
society,  how  much  more  important  they  are 
for  a  free  society. 

In  every  corner  of  the  world,  not  only  our 
democracy  but  the  idea  of  democracy  itself 
is  being  challenged.  As  the  world  grows  in 
danger  and  complexity,  as  hrnnnity  seems 
dwarfed  by  the  forces  it  has  lo.sscd,  man's 
ability  to  govern  himself  is  again  being 
questioned. 

We  will  not  prove  democracy's  strength 
by  faith  or  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
We  will  prove  it  by  the  works  of  the  future. 
And  that  future — hopeful  but  still  un- 
known— is  today  struggling  to  be  bom  in 
millions  of  young  and  waiting  minds,  in 
thousands  of  classrooms  in  this  restless 
continent. 


Resolution  To  Have  Boxing  Placed  Under 
Federal  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^       HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ua 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolutiori 
adopted  by  the  Veteran  Boxers  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Veteran  Boxers  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc..  a  membership  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
boxing  profession  and  the  veteran  boxers; 
and 

Whereas  said  organization  is  vitally  in- 
terested In  maintaining  high  standards  for 
the  said  boxing  profession  and  all  associated 
with  it;  and  * 

Whereas  recent  fights  have  created  a  bad 
public  image  of  boxing;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  activity  for  the 
passage  of  a  national  boxing  control  law  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  said  association  Is  in  favor  of 
such  legislation:   Now,  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  legislation  be  passed  that 
boxing  be  placed  under  and  subject  to  Fed- 
eral control  and  that  a  Federal  boxing  com- 
missioner be  appointed  to  carry  .out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  act. 

This  resolution  was  made  at  a  duly  con- 
stituted meeting  of  the  National  Boxers  As- 
sociation of  New  York.  Inc.,  and  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  association  was 
ordered  to  affix  their  signatures  to  said  reso- 
lution. 

Veteran    Boxers   Association 

OP  New  York,  Inc., 
I.  W.  Silverman,  President. 
Ben  Jeby,  Secretary. 
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Local  Government  and  Training  Uc«| 
Officials  Key  to  Effective  Governme^ 
Charles  F.  Moore,  Jr.,  Indicates       3 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.^  CURTIS 

OF    BfflSSOTJRI^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
crying  need  in  this  country  for  the  most 
competent  men  ahd  women  available  to 
participate  actively  in  local  government. 
There  is  naturally  a  tendency  ior  people 
to  try  for  the  more  glamorous  but  often 
superficial  position's  on  the  Federal  level 
and  the  result  is  that  villages,  towns, 
counties,  and  State  governments  suljer 
It  is  really  the  people  who  live  t^ere  who 
suffer  the  most  from  this  b^gajjse  private 
initiative  and  enterprise  are  noti  encour- 
aged and  a  full  f^asvay  government 
takGo  the  place  of  inte^ted  local  partic- 
ipation. \ ) 

For  'Several  months   there  has  been 
a     quiet     success     story     in     Orleans, 
Mass.,  which  merit&.national  attention! 
Charles  P.  Moore,  Jr.,  who  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  on  the  State  and  national 
level,  as  well  as  in  private  and  civiCfenter- 
prise,  ran  for  and  won,  first,  a  selectman 
in  Orleans  on  the  cape  in  Massachusetts. 
He  went  into  this  because  of  his  very  real 
belief  that  if  a^  genuine  job  is  to  be  done 
at  the  grassroots  level,  a  great  deal  of 
thfe  trouble  that  plagues  us  periodically  at 
the  top  n\ight  be  eliminated.    Few  people 
at  first  could  grasp  that  he  'was  really 
serious  about  it-  all  and  that  he  meant 
what  he  told  them  of  the  importance  of 
good  citizens  taking  an  active  part  in 
such  affairs  and  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder,  if  necessary.    He  obtained  72  per- 
cent of  the  tot%l  vote,based  on  a  positive 
local  program.    Now  the  most  amazing 
side  reaction  has  been  the  correspond- 
ence he  has  had  from  many  quarters, 
which  clearly  indicate  that  others  have 
taken  careful  note  of  this  and  have  be- 
come moved  to  do  likewise  in  other  up- 
coming local  elections.   One  man  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  leave  his  rather  spe- 
cial job  at  Harvard  and  run  for  office 
in  his  home  town;  a  young  minister  from 
the  New  Bedford  area  Is  planning  to  do 
likewise;  except  that  he  will  continue  to 
hold  his  church  position.    Mr.  Moore  has 
set  up  a  public  information  committee 
of  40  men  and  women  to  bring  them 
closer  to  what  local  government  is  doing. 
When  they  reviewed  the  town  budget  this 
last  month  he  put  together  about  100 
slides  explaining  the  whole  assessment 
process.   When  a  substantial  tax  rate  in- 
crease was  mentioned  it  was  actually  ap- 
plauded—the first  time  In  any  local  his- 
tory.    He   Is   having   good    citizenship 
medals  made  up  for  three  tovm  civic 
figures  who  have  come  up  with  bright 
new  ways  to  encourage  local  initiative 
and  service.   He  has  also  started  a  schol- 
arship from  Nauset  Regional  High  in 
this  field.   Because  I  believe  that  this  sort 
of  citizenship  participation  at  grassroots 
level  by  qualified  people  who  may  have 
spent  their  previous  years  in  other  lines 
of  endeavor,  needs  encouragement  and 
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discussion,  I  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  press  and  other  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  record  will  be  on  the  look- 
out to  encourage  this  kind  of  pioneering 
in  the  Improvement  of  local  government. 


High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  h|ive  called  upon  the  administration, 
in  a  research  and  development  program 
to  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  legislation 
presently  pending  in  Congress,  to  give 
equal  emphasis  to  the  objective  of  im- 
proving existing  conventional  passenger 
railroad  transportation  in  the  northeast 
corridor  as  to  the  objective  of  develop- 
ing more  exotic  and  vmconventlonal 
forms  of  high-speed  groimd  transporta- 
ton.  Specifically,  I  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  passenger  trains  capable  of 
speeds  in  the  range  of  150  miles  per 
hour — initially  on  the  existing  New 
York- Washington  line,  then  in  the  Bos- 
ton-Washington corridor  and  other  con- 
gested urban  transportation  corridors. 
My  p>o^ition  was  outlined  in  a  statement 
I  gave  recently  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  S.  1588 
.      Which  I  am  cosponsorlng. 

X,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  rail- 
ij(&ds  are  obsolete.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  hope  of  our  cities.  While 
airports  and  expressways  serve  outlying 
areas  rather  than  established  urban  cen- 
ters, it  is  the  railroad  which  can  facili- 
tate the  access  of  people  to  center  cities. 
I  have  felt  that  it  is  sound  public  policy 
to  revitalize  the  cores  of  ovir  cities,  and 
I  believe  that  this  can  be  done  quickly 
only  by  railroad  or  buses. 

I  support  the  development  of  conven- 
tional high-speed  railroad  systems  capa- 
ble of  achieving  speeds  of  150  to  160  miles 
per  hoiir,  and  see  in  the  proposed  north- 
^^x^east  corridor,  with  service  from  Boston 
to  Washington,  hope  for  the  extension 
of  other  congested  urban  transj^^rtation 
corridors  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my" 
statement  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  l-he  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
,  Republican,  op  Pennsylvanu,  Before  the 
'     Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 

the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  June  1, 

1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1588,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  undertake  research 
and  development  In  high-speed  gro\ind  trans- 
portation. This  Is  an  Important  bill  which 
should  be  promptly  enacted. 

I  am  appearing  before  your  subcomimttee 
today  not  only  to  express  my  support  of  S. 
1588,  but  also  to  outline  my  views  as  to  how 
we  can  'most  productively  proceed  in  the  de- 


velopment of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, first  in  the  northeast  corridor  between 
Boston  and  Washington,  and  then  In  other 
heavily  populated  Intercity  transportation 
corridors. 

S.  1588  authorizes  such  sums  of  money  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  The  President  has  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966  for  this  project,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  said,  that  he  will  seek  an  ad- 
ditional $70  million  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  intends  to 
spend  Its  fiscal  1066  appropriation  as  fol- 
lows: $2  million  to  improve  transportation 
statistics  so  that  the  Department  can  acquire 
detaUed  knowledge  of  present  transportation 
patterns  and  preferences  to  predict  future 
transportation  needs  and  to  ascertain  the 
most  efllcient  ways  of  meeting  them;  $8  mil- 
lion for  demonstration  projects  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  HaveA  Railroads  to  test 
the  public's  reaction  to  improvements  in 
the  speed,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  pas- 
senger service;  and  $10  million  for  the  study 
of  other  possible  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation sytems  of  a  more  unconventional 
and  exotic  nature. 

In  outlining  their  plans  for  railroad  dem- 
onstration projects.  Commerce  Department 
oflBclals  have  declared  that  no  commitment 
to  a  futxire  development  of  railroad  trans- 
portation is  implied.  This  is  an  understand- 
ably prudent  position  to  adopt  at  the  outset 
of  a  major  undertaking  of  research  Into  a 
wide  range  of  technological  possibilities  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation  In  the 
decades  to  come. 

But  I  am  here  today  to  urge  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  proposition 
that  there  is  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
for  high-speed  railroads  (perhaps  of  Japan's 
Tokaldo  variety)  and  that  first  priority  be 
assigned  to  the  development  of  high-speed 
passenger  railroad  service  In  the  congested 
urban  corridors  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dismiss  or  downgrade 
'.the  necessity  of  studying  the  feasibility  of  a 
more  advanced  and  exotic  system  such  as,  for 
example,  a  Jet-propelled  passenger  train  rid- 
ing on  air-cushion  pods  at  a  speed  approach- 
ing 400  mlles-per-hour  through  an  under- 
ground tube.  Indeed,  such  systems  should 
be  explored,  with  the  only  restrictions  being 
the  limits  of  human  imagination  and 
ingenuity. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  despite 
the  recent  and  awe-lnsplring  walk  In  space 
by  Major  White,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  era  of  Buck  Rogers,  nor  are  we  likely 
to  reach  it  soon  In  the  area  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  This  point  must  be 
emphasized,  I  think,  because  considerable 
concern  has  been  voiced  by  knowledgeable 
observers  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
may  already  be  committed  to  concentrating 
on  the  Buck  Rogers  phase  of  its  research 
and  development  undertakftig  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  pressing  neec^for  Investigating 
the  full  range  of  possibilities  available  In 
the  field  of  conventional  high-speed  pas- 
senger rail  transportation.  I  feel  strongly 
that  assurance  Is  needed  that  the  here  and 
now  will  receive  as  much  attention  as  the 
hereafter.  My  approach  is  to  go  faster  now 
and  fastest  later. 

This  Is  a  legitimate  concern.  Say  what 
you  win  about  the  promising  vistas  opened 
by  &  preview  of  some  at  the  exotic  systems 
that  are  being  discussed  tn  transportation 
circles.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  talking  of  modes  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation  that  cannot  be 
developed  before  1985  at  the  earliest.  A  con- 
ventional railroad  and  an  exotic  system 
both  win  l)e  needed  by  1985.  If  the  latter 
has  not  been  developed  by  then,  we  would 
be  fcM-ced  to  do  what  the  Japanese  have 
done  and  add  a  second  complete  railroad. 
Lett  us  by  all  means  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  these  various  systems,  but  let  us 
also  devote  equal  attention  to  the  more  Im- 


mediate and  pressing  problem  of  improving 
door-to-door  ground  passenger  transporta- 
tion In  the  congested  Boeton-Washington 
and  other  Inter-urban  corridors.  ^ 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  follow  the 
step-by-step  approach  Instead  of  the  great 
leap  forward.  The  first  maJCHr  step  would 
be  the  development  of  conventional  high- 
speed railroad  systems  capable  of  achieving 
speeds  of  150  to  160  miles  per  hour.  In  this 
context,  I  attach  great  significance  to  the 
planned  demonstration  projects  to  be  im- 
dertaken  on  the  railroads  between  Boston 
and  Washington.  While  I  can  understand 
the  Commerce  Department's  reluctance  to 
commit  Itself  to  the  future  development  of 
railroad  transp>ortatlon,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
accept  the  notion  that  railroads  are  obso- 
lete, and  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  reconsider  his  uncommitted  position  to 
the  extent  of  assuring  the  American  people 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  bypassing  the 
Improvement  of  railroad  p>assenger  service 
and,  Instead,  putting  all  our  eggs  In  the 
Buck  Rogers  basket.  If  he  adopts  the  step- 
by-step  approach  I  have  Just  outlined,  I 
would  hope  that  he  reexamine  his  proposed 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  railroad  demon- 
stration project  to  make  sure  that  $8  mil- 
lion and  the  period  of  time  reserved  for  the 
projects  are  adequate  to  produce  meaning- 
ful and  useftil  results.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  might  consider  expending  a  larger 
portion  of  its  $20  million  appropriation  than 
that  presently  earmarked  for  the  rail  demon- 
stration project,  or  it  could  ask  Congress  for 
additional  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Some  people  might  say  that  a  step-by-step 
approach  to  developing  a  high-speed  ground 
transportation  system  will  be  more  expen- 
sive than  proceeding  directly  to  developing 
an  unconventional  Buck  Rogers  system.  I 
doubt  this  very  much.  I  understand  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  present  railroad  between  New 
York  and  Washington  could  be  Improved 
to  provide  a  sp>eed  capability  of  125  miles 
per  hour  at  a  cost  of  $329  million.  The  cost 
estimate  for  a  150-mlle-an-hour  railway  be- 
tween the  two  cities  Is  $750  million.  A  pas- 
senger train  with  speeds  of  l60  to  160  miles 
per  hovir  could  make  the  run  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  Including  the  inter- 
mediate stops.  In  2  hours,  which  competes 
favorably  with  the  airplanes  In  t«rms  of 
door-to-door  transportation  between  these 
cities.  It  would  seem  impractical  to  exceed 
these  speeds  since  the  return  In  time  savings 
at  higher  speeds  diminishes  considerably. 
Moreover,  150  miles  per  hour  is  fast  enough 
to  compete  favorably  with  other  modes, of 
transportation  on  the  short  intercity  runs 
that  are  Involved.  Of  coursrf,  the  railroads 
should  also  give  serious  thought  to  bettCT 
competition  with  the  airlines  in  the  area  of 
meals  and  other  services. 

The  principal  technological  problems  in- 
volved in  developing  speedier  passenger 
service  in  the  northeast  corridor  are  two: 
designing  cars  capable  of  riding  safely  and 
comfortably  at  these  high  speeds,  and 
straightening  out  the  c\u-ves.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  problem.  Commerce  Department 
studies  Indicate  that  for  125-mile-i>er-hour 
trains  between  New  York  and  Washington 
three  major  curves  would  require  straight- 
ening. These  problems  are  soluble  within 
the  existing  state  of  the  art. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  these  sums  of  money  I 
have  mentioned  are  not  small.  But  think  of 
the  staggering  cost  of  expenditures  during 
the  next  two  decades  by  reason  of  concen- 
trating solely,  on  the  development  of  rain- 
bow-chasing schemes  at  the  expense  of  the 
existing  railroads.  This  would  mean  the 
continued  decline  of  rail  passenger  service, 
since  the  major  eastern  railroads  have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  they  want  to  get 
out  of  the  passenger  business.  We  would 
then  be  faced  with  the  choice  of  doing  noth- 
ing as  we  bide  our  time  awaiting  the  results 
of  the  Buck  Rogers  research  enterprise  while 
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watching  our  expressways  and  airports  be- 
come coni  ested,  or  of  building  more  ezpreiss- 
ways  anc  airports  to  keep  up  with  the 
rapidly  g  -owing  passenger  dunand  in  the 
northtest  corridor. 

The  sec  >nd  option  certainly  would  be  ex- 
pensive. Rights-of-way  for  additional  ex- 
pressways are  becoming  more  scarce  and 
their  cost ;  are  rapidly  going  up.  Moreover, 
drastic  In  xeases  in  automobile  speeds  with- 
in the  ne  [t  20'  years  seem  unlikely  because 
of  driver  limitations  and  highway  conges- 
tion. As  :or  airports,  land  acquisition  costs 
would  liki  fwise  be  high  for  the  same  reason 
as  for  hlgtiways,  and  I  doubt  that  we  shall 
s:  gniflcant  reduction  in  flying  time 
laul  Intercity  air  transportation, 
out  that  these  costs  I  have  Just 
would  be  borne  in  large  part  by 
Government  and,  in  turn,   the 
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oo,  of  the  social  costs  of  concen- 

and  highway  construction  in 

urban  corridors  whUe  waiting 

development,  still  many  years  ahead, 

high-speed  ground  transporta- 

I  can  testify  to  the  disruptive 

Ty  that  goes  up  In  ccmmunities 

tracts  of  land  are  earmarked  for 

highway  construction  because  I  have 

recipient    of    vigoroiis    protests 

such  projects.     More  critical, 

d..  Is  the  fact  that  airports  and 

serve  outlying. areas  rather  than 

urban  centers.    I  have  felt  that 

public   policy  to  revitalize   the 

cities.     One  way  of  doing  this 

the  access  of  people  to  center 

can  be  Qone  qiiickly  only  by 

buses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  not  sug- 

the  cost  of  developing  high-speed 

ti  uisportation  between  major  lu-ban 

be  cheap,  the  cost  of  developing 

convenient  door-to-door  intercity 

on  the  grotmd  is  Ukely  to  be 

we  wait  for  the  fruits  of  research 

unconventional  systems   that   are 


mediate  problems  of  improving  intercity 
transportation  in  congested  corridors,  it  does 
look  forward  to  a.nother  system.  Both  the 
railroads  and  a  more  advanced  system  will 
be  needed  by  1985  when,  according  to  beet 
available  estinxates,  tra£Bc  in  the  northeast 
corridor  may  even  be  tripled. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  risk  of  being 
premat\u«,  I  think  that  a  word  should  be 
said  as  to  who  should  build  and  manage  the 
forthcoming  interurban  ground  passenger 
transportation  system,  be  they  railroads,  un- 
derground tubes  or  other  exotic  systems,  or 
both.  Let  me  cite  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  as  a  point  of  reference  and  s\iggest 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
idea  of  chartering  a  mixed  public-private 
corp>oratlon  along  the  lines  of  Comsat  to  do 
the  job  of  bviilding  and  managing  the  new 
ground  transportation  systems  that  most 
surely  will  result  from  the  research  author- 
ized by  S.  1588.  While  this  suggestion  is 
not  immediately  relevant  to  our  considera- 
tion of  8.  1588,  it  merits  serious  attention 
for  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  decide 
this  matter  before  long. 

A  proper  Judgment  now  may  save  untold 
costs  later. 
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reasons,  I  strongly  lu-ge  the  De- 
af Commerce  to  take  the  prudent 
approach  in  the  research  It  will 
First  priority,   as   I   previously 
be  given  to  developing  high- 
rail  services  on  the  order  of 
miles-per-hour.    While  this  phase 
necessarily  would  focus  Ini- 
Boeton-to-Washlngton  corridor, 
most  heavily  congested  one  in 
t^ay,  the  resxilts  of  this  applied 
lemonstratlon  and  testing  would 
applicable  to  other  urban  corrl- 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  to 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Penn- 
The  Scraniton  administration  has 
ve  consideration  a  proposal  sub- 
fall  by  the  Governor's  Council  on 
Technology  for  the  development 
"Keystone    Link"    to    the 
line   which   would   run 
to   Pittsburgh.     I   have 
proposed,   and   now   reiterate   it, 
speed  passenger  service  be  de- 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 
I  am  sure,  could  be  men- 
point  here  is  that  one  of  the 
the  northeast  corridor  project  in 
development  of  faster  and  more 
services   between    Boston   and 
is  Its  easy  applicability  to  other 
tirban    transportation     corridors 
the  Nation.    The  Japanese  have 
demonstrated  the  utility  of  a  truly  modem 
railroad.     We  could  have  similar  railroads  if 
this  were    o  be  our  goal. 

Another  byproduct  of  proceeding  with  the 
developme  it  of  high-speed  rail  transporta- 
tion is  th  !  progress  It  would  represent  to- 
ward the  eventual  develc^ment  of  a  more 
advanced  md  exotic  mode  of  ground  trans- 
portation.    In  addition  to  meeting  the  Im- 


HiGH- Speed  Trains 

The  promise  of  150-mlle-an-hour  passen- 
ger train  service  between  Philadelphia  and 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
has  advanced  a  step  toward  fulfillment  with 
the  proposed  designation  of  a  20-mlle  stretch 
of  trackage  near  Trenton  for  testing  purposes. 

At  the  sameHlme.  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce oCQclal  has  disclosed  the  advance  com- 
mitment of  a  $9  million  Federal  Government 
loan  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  help 
finance  the  experiment. 

President  Johnson  has  already  approved 
the  high-speed  project  and  has  recommended 
to  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $20  million. 

The  idea  behind  the  plan  is  to  provide  fast, 
comfortable  rail  service  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor area  between  Boston  and  Washington, 
with  convenient  service  to  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  line  can  generate  sufBclent 
passenger  volume  to  make  for  profitable  op- 
eration by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
in  the  northern  section  by  the  New  Haven. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  high-speed  service 
could  induce  many  persons  to  ride  the  trains 
Instead  of  using  other  forms  of  Intercity 
transportation. 

The  Boston  to  Washington  run  Is  a  logical 
testing  ground  for  this  project.  Senator 
*"Httgh  Scott  has  pointed  out  that  the  plan, 
if  successful,  might  be  extended  to  take  in 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia 
to  Cleveland  service.  As  the  Senator  says, 
"population  needs  and  traffic  congestion  are 
running  ahead  of  planning." 
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The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustrial organizations  with  major  fa- 
cilities In  the  Mobile  area  are  the  Scott 
Paper  Co.  and  Olln  Mathleson  Chemical 
Corp. 

Recently  spokesmen  for  these  indus- 
tries wrote  of  their  reasons  for  building 
and  expending  in  Mobile. 

Following  are  their  letters : 

\ 


As  I  reflect  upon  a  decade  of  signiflcant 
progress  for  Scott  Paper  Co.,  as  a  partner 
in  Mobile's  thriving  Industrial  development 
I  am  convinced  that  our  selection  of  thu 
community  for  the  site  of  an  expanding 
plant  complex  was  one  of  the  most  favorafcle 
and  wise  decisions  we  ever  made. 

Since  1954,  Scott  has  completed  two  major 
expansions  at  Mobile,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  third  which,  when  completed,  will 
represent  the  largest  single  construction  pno- 
gram  ever  undertaken  by  the  company. 

The  fact  that  we  continue  to  Invest  large 
capital  svuns  In  oiu-  Mobile  operation  to  In- 
crease production  capacity  and  Improve  the 
qualities  of  our  products  can  be  attributed 
to  the  competitive  advantages  and  the  whole- 
hearted support  we  receive  from  this  com- 
munity. 

We  have  fo\md  the  Mobile  area  to  be  an 
Ideal  plant  location  for  Scott  because  of  its 
proximity  to  growing  southern  markets; 
easily  accessible  raw  materials  at  attractive 
costs;  good  transportation;  resourceful  peo- 
ple; and^most  important — a  healthy  busi- 
ness climate  conducive  to  industrial  growtli. 

These  factors  are  extremely  Important  to 
a  company  because  they  contribute  to  the 
operation  of  a  sound  and  profitable  enter- 
prise; one  that  justifies  vast  investments  in 
modern  plants,  machinery,  and  a  continuing 
search  for  improved  methods  and  products.. 

Dm-lng  the  span  of  10  years  in  Mobile,  we 
have  enjoyed  a  most  gratifying  partnership 
based  upon  mutual  understanding,  mutual 
purpose  and  mutual  recognition  that  both 
companies  and  communities  share  a  common 
stake  in  future  progress.    This  Is  why  all  of 
us  at  Scott  arfe  confident  owe  business  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  and  the  commimity  whose 
well-being  are  dependent  upon  its  success. 
Harrison  F.  Dunning, 
President.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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Our  confidence  In  the  Mobile  area  is  best 
manifest  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago 
we  doubled  our  Nichols  Works  capacity  at 
Mcintosh,  Ala. 

While  visiting  our  facility  last  fall,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  the  night  in  Mobile 
and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  Industrial 
progress  which  has  occurred  In  your  good 
city. 

Without  a  doubt.  It  Is  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  must  be  responsible  to  a  large  degree 
for  this  industrial  growth. 

We  wish  you  every  success  in  yoiir  pro- 
gram to  sell  Mobile  both  for  Industrial  pur- 
poses as  well  as  being  a  very  nice  place  in 
which  to  live. 

John  O.  Logan,        I 
Vice    President   and    General    Manager, 
Chemicals    Division,    Olin    Mathiesan 
Chemical  Corp.,  New  York  City. 


Presentation  to  Roger  Van 
Fonrth  Herman  A.  Lowe 
Scholarship  in  Jonrnalism 


Noord   of 
Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS         \ 

OF  \ 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  fourth  Herman  A.  Lowe  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  Journalism  was  presented 
to  Roger  Van  Noord  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  national 


journalistic  honorary  society.  This 
scholarship  honors  the  memory  of  the 
late  Herman  A.  Lowe,  whom  I  knew  well 
as  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer and  later  as  head  of  his  own 
Washington  news  bureau. 

The  scholarship  was  established  by 
Florence  Lowe,  now  well  known  as  pro- 
ducer of  Metromedia's  "Opinion  in  the 
Capital"  and  other  television  programs, 
and  her  brother,  Bernard  Segal,  a  na- 
tionally known  Philadelphia  lawyer  and 
close  personal  friend  of  mine.  It  was 
conceived  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  re- 
porter of  integrity  and  ability,  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Fovm- 
dation,  especially  created  for  this 
purpose. 

Roger  Lowe,  a  ritember  of  the  stafE  of 
the  Senate  Junvenile  Delinquency  Com- 
mittee, made  this  year's  award  in  me- 
mory of  his  father.  I  ask  rmanimous 
consent  that  Roger's  presentation  to  the 
winner,  Roger  Van  Noord,  a  junior  at 
George  Washington  University,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Munroe,  Senator  Kennedy,  Mr.  Scrlpps, 
Mother,  members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
distinguished  guests,  ever  since  Johannes 
Guttenberg  took  the  press  out  of  wlnemak- 
Ing  and  put  it  into  printing,  men  have  made 
great  advances  in  the  field  of  Journalism. 

However,  this  vital  profession  cannot  afford 
to  rest  on  past  accomplishments;  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  outdated  methods;  and  most  of 
all,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  Injection  of 
fresh  blood  into  the  ranks. 

While  ray  father,  Herman  Lowe,  was  the 
last  man  to  take  credit  for  his  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  the  first  to  encourage  the 
training  of  new  reporters. 

Therefore,  4  years  ago,  when  my  family 
sought  a  fitting  memorial  to  him,  the  Idea  of 
an  annual  scholarship  was  decided  upon. 
Tonight,  I  am  very  pleased  to  present  this 
award  to  Roger  Van  Noord.  I  hope  you, 
Roger,  will  have  the  chance  to  carry  the 
torch  ahead. 


Wheat  and  Bread 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
Intends  to  take  a  position  against  the 
farmer  receiving  something  near  a  fair 
income  for  the  contribution  he  makes  to 
our  health,  to  our  economy,  and  to  our 
well-being  as  a  Nation.  Our  farm  peo- 
ple are  very  important  to  all  of  us. 

Agriculture  has  not  shared  in  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity,  along  with  other  great 
segments  of  our  economy. 

Over  the  past  17  years,  prices  received 
by  farmers  have  dropped  by  15  percent, 
while  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  food 
have  increased  31  percent.  During  the 
last  year,  farm  prices  declined  by  an- 
other 3  percent  in  relation  to  1947  prices, 
while  consumer  prices  climbed  another 
2  percent. 


Expenditures  per  person  in  the  United 
States  for  food  increased  from  $312  in 
1950  to  $417  in  1964.  Of  the  $105  more 
each  person  spent  on  food  In  1964  than 
in  1950,  marketing  firms  received  $104 
and  farmers  received  only  $1. 

This  is  a  very  serious  situation  for  our 
farmers,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
great  increases  that  have  occurred  in  the 
cost  of  things  they  must  buy  to  make 
their  crops.  For  instance,  in  1950  the 
farmer  sold  1,185  bushels  of  wheat  to 
buy  a  30  to  39  belt  horsepower  tractor 
which  then  could  be  had  for  $2,370;  now 
it  takes  2,053  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  for 
the  same  horsepower  tractor  which  in 
1964  carried  a  price  tage  of  $3,470. 

In  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, we  have  been  working  for  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  trying  to  devise  ways 
of  improving  the  farmers'  position,  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  our  taxpayers  and 
the  Government.  It  is  the  only  fair  and 
equitable  thing  that  we  in  the  Congress 
can  do. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  task  has  been 
made  exceedingly  diflQcult.  A  great  deal 
of  erroneous  and  misleading  information 
is  being  circulated  arour^^J  the  coimtry, 
confusing  our  citizens. 

Along  with  the  other  people  in  agricul- 
ture, we  are  trying  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  our  wheat  farmers.  They  now 
are  getting  less  for  their  wheat  than 
they  did  15  years  ago.  But  some  people 
are  spreading  the  word  that  when  we 
improve  the  price  for  wheat  farmers  we 
are  actually  imposing  a  bread  tax  upon 
our  consumers. 

This  question  presents  itself:  Are  we 
to  repress  and  hold  down  our  farmers 
forever,  in  the  fear  that  by  boosting 
their  meager  income,  however  slightly, 
someone  will  charge  us  \^ith  imposing  a 
tax  upon  food? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks by  way  of  introducing  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  takes  a  very  sharp  look  at 
the  record  where  the  wheat  farmer  and 
the  wheat  program  are  concerned.  I 
recommend  the  very  careful  attention  of 
each  Member  of  this  body  to  what  the 
Secretary  has  to  say.  The  text  of  his 
letter  to  me  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  thi  Secretary, 

Washington.  July  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  wheat  certificate 
program  completed  its  first  year  June  30, 
with  these  results: 

Wheat  farm  Income  for  the  1964  crop  year 
will  be  about  $460  million  higher  than  wovild 
otherwise  have  been  possible; 

Program  costs  to  the  taxpayer  were  over 
$300  million  lower  than  In  the  previous  fiscal 
year; 

Publicly  owned  wheat  stocks  stored  at 
public  expense  will  total  725  million  bushels, 
or  some  150  mUlion  bushels  fewer  thEm  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  marketing  year.  Total 
wheat  stocks  currently  are  about  840  million 
bushels; 

Profits  to  wheat  users  thus  far  in  1965, 
according  to  recent  Standard  &  Poor  surveys, 
are  higher  in  nearly  every  case  than  for  the 
same  period  In  1964; 

Consumer  prices  for  wheat  products  have 
remained  stable.    Bread  prices  In  the  past  12 


months  have  averaged  around  21  cents  a  loaf 
or  less,  virtually  unchanged  from  the  period 
before  the  certificate  program  went  Into 
effect;  and 

Wheat  exports  In  the  1965  fiscal  year  are 
the  second  largest  In  history.  Only  the  1964 
fiscal  year,  which  Included  substantial  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  was  larger. 

In  every  respect  the  predictions  which  the 
administration  made  last  year  in  support  of 
the  wheat  certificate  program  have  b?en 
borne  out. 

The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  for  the 
predictions  of  wheat  users  and  others  who 
opposed  this  legislation  when  It  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

Let  me  quote  some  of  those  statements 
as  they  were  made  then : 

A  key  opponent  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor  said,  "Under  this  bill,  what,  in  effect, 
is  being  said  by  the  Government  Is:  'Add  1 
cent  per  loaf,  no  matter  •  •  •  how  you  do 
It.'  •■ 

The  New  York  Times  editorialized  that 
"What  all  this  means  Is  higher  costs  for 
the  consumer." 

Interstate  bakeries,  whose  per  share  earn- 
ings are  currently  nuining  almost  65  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago:  "The  consuming  pub- 
lic ••  •  will  be  victims  of  inevitable  price 
increases." 

Continental  Baking  Co.  said  this  legisla- 
tion "can  mean  nothing  but  an  increiwe  In 
the  price  of  brea^  to  the  consumer." 

The  Northwestern  Miller  editorialized  that 
"Wheat  prices  will  rise.  And  so  flour  wlU 
cost  more." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  calamitous 
statements  heard  a  year  ago  in  an  effc»^  to 
defeat  a  bill,  and  all  of  them  have  been 
proven  false  by  the  most  effective  test  possi- 
ble— a  year  of  practical  operating  experience. 

I  quote  them  now  because  the  same  dire 
predictions  are  being  heard  once  again,  this 
time  In  regard  to  the  proposals  now  before 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  wheat  certificate 
program. 

We  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  new  leg- 
islation wo\ild  provide  the  wheat  fannCT  an 
additional  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  for  the 
wheat  used  in  a  loaf  of  bread  by  domestic 
bakers.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  15  years 
that  the  wheat  farmer  has  had  an  increase 
in  his  share  of  the  retxirns  from  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Since  1949,  the  cost  of  wheat  in  a 
loaf  of  bread  has  been  2.7  cents  or  less  even 
though  the  cost  of  that  loaf  has  increased 
from  14  to  21  cents  currently. 

Yet,  the  wheat  users  have  threatened  that 
if  the  share  of  the  farmer  Is  Increased  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent,  the  price  of  bread  will  be 
Increased  2  cents  a  loaf.  • 

This  statement  must  be  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  experience  of  the  past  year.  The 
results  of  practical  experience  have  borne 
out  the  position  of  the  administration.  Just 
as  future  experience  will  bear  out  the  state- 
ments which  the  administration  Is  making 
In  BUjqwrt  of  the  cvurent  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orvuxe  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


Dedication  and   G>iiumtinciit  of  Ameri- 
cans Serring  m  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

EN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Loudon 
Wainwrlght  wrote  a  poignant  essay  in 
the  June  11  issue  of  Life  magazine  about 


A354 


the  deflcation  and  commitment  of  the 
serving  In  Vietnam.  I  ask 
consent  to  Insert  the  article 

\ppendlx  of  the  Record. 

;  being  no  objection,  the  article 
"  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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JTTLB  Parcel  op  CoMMrrMENT 
(By  Loudon  Walnwright) 

e  I  had  Just  about  recovered  from 

trip    to   Vietnam    when    the    let- 

from  a  pilot  Fd  met  during  a  5- 

to  the  carrier  Midway.     That   Is. 

over  the  shock  of  returning 

where  Casslus  Clay's  right  hand 

Ldtosat's  party  loyalty  are  im- 

toplcs.     I  had   almost  reached   the 

I  could  read  about  the  teach- 

getting   sore    and    had    nearly 

feeling  hostile   toward   people   who 

wasn't  Hong  Kong  a  more  swlng- 

than  Saigon.     In  short.  I  was  in 

of  a  bland  process  of  disengage- 

tljroiigh    homecoming.      High    school 

siunmer    plans,    and    the    bills 

to  restune  their  normal  stagger- 
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1  Jtter    from    the    pUot    halted    that 

bruptly.     Its  most  Important  para- 

Your  message  of  greetings  was 

to   each   man    you    named    except 

am  LaHaye.    I  am  grieved  to  rep>ort 

was  killed  on  May  8  during  a  strike 

Airfield.     Jlnr  rolled  In  on  a  flak 

on   run   Just   moments  before   our 

runs.    We  dove  through  a  barrage 

craft  and  Commander  LaHaye's  alr- 

hlt.     He  managed   to   fly   to   the 

glided  into  the  sea  without  eject- 
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ange  gentleness  of  those  final  words 
right   back   to   the   carrier.      They 
e^eclally  appropriate  to  Jim  LaHaye, 
I  had  passed  an  afternoon  about 
Ijefore  he  "glided  Into  the  sea  with- 
Commanding    oflBcer    of    a 
of  P-a  Crusaders  aboard  the  Mid- 
fas  a  thoroughly  polite  and  modest 
as  he  walked  me  around  the  flight 
showed  me  his  big  Jets  with  the 
eeth   painted    around   their   engine 
was  so  low  pressure  he  could  have 
me  a  stand  of  tomato  plants. 
ill  his  quiet  diffidence,  the  quality 
e  Qgagement  was  there.    In  the  course 
copversation,  LaHaye,  41,  an  Annapolis 
and  father  of  three,  told  me  that, 
3.  day  ashore  at  Saigon  recently.    In- 
spending  the  night  sacked  out  in 
conditioned    hotel    or   simply    going 
town,  LaHaye  bimamed  a  ride  in 
helicopter  and  went  off  on  an  over- 
to  a  friend  who  was   an  Army 
a  particularly  dangerous  and  ex- 

vlllage. 

that  LaHaye  attached  any  special 

to  his  visit.     He  wanted  to  see 

and — beyond  that — he  wanted  to 

at  the  war  from  a  vantage  point 

his  own.    But  his  act  Illustrated 

reality  I  saw  everywhere  in  Viet- 

Is  a  one-subject,  slngle-preoccupa- 

,  and  no  American  I  talked  to 

interested    in   anything   but   the 

ihat  is  going  on  there.     They  bitch 

heat  and  the  food,  gab  about  home 

)ut  mainly  they  are  fascinated,  even 

with  the  problems  at  hand.    Some 

say — quite    wrongly    I    think — 

of  these  men  are  war  lovers.     It 

logical   to  me   that   their  vul- 

fosltion  at  the  very  swordpolnt  of 

demands  total  engagement.    They 

ind  It  Is  an  astonishing  thing  to 

.8  also  contagious  for  the  passer- 


tie 


vLlt 


Vl<  tnamese 


Icok 


Long,  a  Mekong  Delta   town   60 

soith  of  Saigon,  many  of  the  Amer- 

In   a  three-story  building  which 

an  advisers'  hotel.    The  men  there 


are  attached  to  Vietnamese  units  of  many 
kinds:  Infantry,  artillery,  river  forces,  and 
they  ^  back  and  forth  almost  dally  be- 
tween the  hotel  and  their  work,  which  is 
the  continuous  battle  against  the  Vletcong 
who  abound  In  the  area.  Armed  commuters 
in  Jeeps,  helicopters  and  boats,  they  go  about 
the  Job  of  regularly  exposing  themselves  to 
death  In  an  utterly  professional  manner. 
The  operations  are  planned  and  carried  out 
without  heroics  or  fanfare,  and  the  lucky 
man  can  even  get  back  In  time  for  a  shower 
before  dinner.  I  suppose  It's  possible  that 
danger  as  a  routine  way  of  life  would  be 
enormously  attractive  to  some,  but  I  found 
more  comp>elling  than  that  a  sense  of  agree- 
ment among  these  men  that  they  were  en- 
gaged In  necessary  business. 

This  contagion  of  purpose  extends  beyond 
the  military.  I  had  dinner  one  night  in 
Saigon  at  the  apartment  of  a  U.S.  Operations 
Mission  ofliclal  whose  wife  had  returned  to 
the  United  States  when  the  dependents  were 
moved  from  Vietnam  in  February.  With  us 
at  dinner  was  another  official  whose  family 
had  gone  home.  too.  For  much  of  the  even- 
ing we  talked  about  the  USOM  men  who  work 
In  unprotected  Isolation  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  we  speculated  about  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Vietcong  would  begin  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  harassment  and  mur- 
der against  them.  Until  now  they  had  not, 
but  the  heavy  buildup  of  American  forces 
might  cause  a  retaliatory  change.  The  con- 
versation then  shifted  to  the  subject  of  what 
these  two  men  would  do  when  their  tours  of 
Vietnam  duty  were  up,  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  In  both  cases.  Both  felt — absent 
families  or  not — that  it  was  entirely  possible 
thev  might  decide  when  the  time  came  that 
they  must  remain  in  Vietnam,  that  it  would 
be  close  to  desertion  to  leave. 

The  day  before  I  left  Vietnam  I  was  drink- 
ing beer  In  a  group  that  Included  two  marine 
lieutenants,  one  an  American,  the  other  his 
Vietnamese  counterpart.  The  American  held 
his  head  as  If  he  had  a  slightly  stiffneck. 
and  It  turned  out  that  a  Vietcong  bullet  had 
grazed  his  cheek  and  jaw,  entered  the  side 
of  his  neck  and  then  emerged  from  the  back 
of  It,  leaving  a  hole  about  2  inches  long.  A 
couple  of  us,  holding  our  beer  bottles  well 
away  from  the  nearly  healed  wound,  exam- 
ined it,  and  when  I  remarked  that  it  looked 
as  if  it  itched,  the  marine  agreed  that  it  did. 
Then,  tired  of  being  the  center  of  attention, 
he  called  out  to  the  Vietnamese  across  the 
room:  "Show  'em  yours.  Han.  Show  'em 
yours."  Smiling  shyly,  the  Vietnamese  ma- 
rine unbuttoned  his  dungaree  shirt  and  re- 
vealed two  completely  healed  wounds  high 
In  his  chest.  Then  he  pointed  to  another 
on  his  right  forearm  and  finally  to  a  fourth 
on  his  right  hand  which  made  one  of  the 
fingers  considerably  shorter  than  It  should 
have  been.  Members  of  an  exclusive  club, 
the  two  marines  grinned  at  each  other. 

I  did  not  envy  them  the  price  of  initiation, 
but  I  do  remember  wishing  that  I  somehow 
could  extract  for  myself  some  small,  civilian 
piece  of  their  commitment.  Away,  now, 
from  that  one-subject  country,  back  in  the 
land  of  ghost  punches  and  silly  politics,  a 
letter  from  a  carrier  tells  me  that  I  caught 
that  little  piece,  and  I  hope  I  can  keep  it. 


Bold  Idea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  forward-looking  pieces  of  social 


legislation  to  be  offered  to  Congress  In 
years  was  President  Johnson's  housing 
proposal  which  passed  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  June  30. 

This  measure  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  New  Republic  of  June  3.  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "Bold  Idea,"  this  dis- 
tinguished  liberal  magazine  hailed  the 
President's  housing  bill  as  "one  of  the 
boldest  ever  sent  Congress." 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  the  New  Re- 
public editorial  and  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  generally:  ■ 
Bold  Idea                            ' 

President  Johnson  is  often  accused  of  of- 
fering Congress  only  warmed-over  Trumai- 
Kennedy  consensus  ideas.  This  isn't  so.  The 
Johnson  Federal  rent  subsidy  program  Is  oae 
of  the  boldest  ever  sent  Congress.  Sub- 
standard tenements  are  universal  In  Ameri- 
can slums.  Hitherto  the  Government  hts 
half-heartedly  tried  to  remedy  this  by  bully- 
ing public  housing — gaunt  and  institutional. 
It  hasn't  worked. 

Now,  Mr.  Johnson  has  come  up  with  a  rad- 
ical new  Idea  In  the  omnibus  housing  bill. 
He  would  encourage  nonprofit  groups  to  build 
decent  private  housing,  offered  at  standard 
rents.  Families  of  modest  means  would  get 
a  supplement;  I.e.,  subsidy,  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  pay  these  rents.  The  subsidy 
would  be  flexible,  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
an  arbitrary  one-fourth  of  the  family's  In- 
come, and  the  rent.  ; 

The  Smiths,  say.  are  an  elderly  couple. 
Total  Income.  $4,000.  A  nonprofit  cooper»- 
tive  builds  quarters  which  rent  at  $l,4f0 
a  year.  For  the  Smiths  the  Government  pays 
a  rent  supplement  of  $400  a  year  (the  differ- 
ence between  25  percent  of  their  Income,  or 
$1,000,  and  the  $1,400  rent).  The  Govern- 
ment's check  goes  to  the  cooperative,  not  to 
the  Smiths. 

The  group  aimed  at  is  not  the  destitute  or 
very  poor;  the  latter  are  eligible  for  public 
housing.  This  Is  for  the  Income  scale  above 
that:  handicapped  Or  elderly  people,  or  those 
of  moderate  means  Jammed  into  slimis.  The 
guess  is  there  are  4  million  families  In 
this  category,  including  those  people  who 
have  been  displaced  by  Government  opera- 
tions. There  will  be  300,000  more  persons  dis- 
placed in  the  next  4  years.  Some  wont  be 
able  to  get  decent  housing. 

This  Is  a  new  idea.  It  is  intensely  contro- 
versial. The  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  4t. 
But  don't  let  It  be  said  that  Mr.  Johnson 
offers  only  trite  plans  to  Congress. 


Republican  Groups  Urge  Strong  Votii^g- 
Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  QP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Council  of  Republican  Organiza- 
tions issued  a  statement  urging  their 
fellow  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  support  the  i>assage  of  a 
strong  and  really  meaningful  voting 
rights  bill.  Too  many  Americans  have 
for  far  too  long  been  denied  this  most 
fundamental  right  of  our  free  society. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  infor- 
mative article  on  the  council's  state- 
ment, published  in  this  morning's  issue 
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of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,   be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Riecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
f^fucoRo,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  July  6, 
1965] 
Republicans  Push  Voting  Rights  Bill 
(By  Victor  Wilson) 

Washington. — Ten     national     progressive 
Republican  groups  Issued  an  eloquent  state- 
ment  yesterday   urging   party   members    In 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  back  a  vot- 
ing rights  bin  to  end  "once  and  for  all"  reg- 
istration and    voting   discrimination. 
I       The  statefhent,  released  by  the  Council  of 
i   Republican    Organizations,    representing    all 
?   the  groups,  was  strategically  timed  to  to- 
'   day's  opening  debate  on  the  voting  rights 
bill  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
May  26. 

"The  time  has  come  to  assure  the  right 
to  vote  to  aU  Americans,"  the  statement 
said.  "At  a  time  when,  at  the  expense  of 
our  blood  and  treasure,  the  United  States  is 
attempting  to  lead  the  world  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
people  everywhere,  it  Is  Ironical  that  in  many 
sections  of  our  own  Nation,  that  right  is 
not  *   •   ♦  accepted  today." 

House  Republicans  then  were  urged  to  work 
for  10  principles  in  any  voting  rights  bill 
ranging  from  abolition  of  poll  taxes  In  both 
State  and  local  elections,  through  Federal 
penal  sanctions  for  Interference  with  the 
right  to  register  and  vote,  to  creation  of  Fed- 
eral machinery  to  conduct  elections  where 
State  or  local  authority  can  not  guarantee 
voter  protection. 

House  Republicans  are  by  no  means  united 
on  what  a  voting  rights  bill  should  contain, 
opinions  ranging  from  an  ultraliberal  bill  to 
an  emasculated  measure  that  would  please 
the  most  ardent  segregationist. 

There  are  two  major  aims  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill :  The  first  would  suspend,  in  the 
seven  Southern  States  that  stlU  use  them, 
literacy  tests  for  prospective  voters;  the  sec- 
ond Is  use  of  Federal  voting  registrars,  if 
needed,  to  ensure  Negro  registration  and 
voting  rights  In  any  State  in  which  50  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  population  failed  either 
to  register  or  vote  In  1964. 

A  stern  fight  la  expected  In  the  House  on 
barring  poll  taxes  In  State  and  local  elections. 
(They  are  now  barred  in  Federal  Sections  by 
a  1964  constitutional  amendment.) 

The  Senate's  bill,  at  Johnson  administra- 
tion \irglng.  asks  a  quick  test  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  ban  in  State  and  local 
balloting.  The  House,  observers  believe,  will 
vote  to  abolish  the  tax  and  let  a  constitu- 
tional test  come  later.  This  could  result  In 
long  delays  because  of  clogged  coxirt  calen- 
dars. 

The  feeling  here  is  that  the  poll  tax  ban 
would  be  dropped  in  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence. 

Debate  on  the  bill  is  expected  to  continue 
through  tomorrow  with  voting  on  Thursday, 
with  final  passage  by  a  comfortable  margin 
on  Friday. 

The  toughest  test  may  come  on  a  proposal 
by  one  group  of  Republicans  to  drop  the 
Federal  registrars  proposal,  and  Instead  dis- 
patch Federal  examiners  to  any  locality  in 
which  25  or  more  persons  alleged  they  had 
been  discriminated  against.  The  argument 
against  this  is  that  those  protesting  would 

be   pinpointed   and    thus    open    to    possible 

retaliation  In  their  communities. 

The    council's    statement,    which    termed 

individual  rights  "the  key  to  the  American 

dream,"   asserted   that   the   "elimination  of 

persistent  discrimination"  In  voting,  educa- 
tion. Justice,  jobs,  public  accommodation  and 

housing  "has  scarcely  be^n." 

Key  Points  in  GOP  Plea 
Washington. — Following  are  the  key  points 
of  a  statement  by  the  Council  of  Republican 


Organizations  addressed  to  Republican 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  begins  debate  today  on  the  voting 
rights  bill : 

1.  Support  of  legislation  by  Congress  to 
abolish  In  State  and  local  elections  the  poll 
tax  or  any  other  test  or  device  that  may  be 
used  to  deny  the  vote  to  a  majority. 

2.  Support  of  Republican  Initiatives  in 
the  House  providing  a  new  "trigger"  based 
upon  actual  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  color  as  a  means  of  assuring  Federal 
guarantees  of  the  right  to  vote. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Federal  voting  board 
with  power  to  send  registrars  and  poll- 
watchers  into  all  voting  districts  in  which 
discrimination  or  Intimidation  prevents  citi- 
zens from  registering  or  voting. 

4.  Support  of  legislation  that,  while  pro- 
viding for  a  Judicial  review  procedure  con- 
sistent with  constitutional  guarantees,  none- 
theless insures  speedy  recourse  to  persons 
deprived  of  their  fundamental  right  to  vote. 

5.  Authorization  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  Initiate  suits  to  prevent  intimidation 
against  registration  or  voting  whether  caused 
by  private  reprisal  or  official,  action. 

6.  Adequate  Federal  i>enai  sanctions  for 
Interference  with  the  right  to  register  or  to 
vote  in  any  election. 

7.  Legislation  to  authorize  machinery  for 
Federal  officials  to  conduct  elections  when 
protection  of  the  rights  assured  by  the  15th 
amendment  would  be  otherwise  Impossible. 


A-Teams,  Disillusionment,  Choas,  Great 
Society's  Social  Experiment  With  Kids 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP-REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6, 1965 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  report  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  regarding  the 
A-team  experiment  in  California  ap- 
peared in  the  Jime  28.  1965,  issue  of  the 
Council  of  California  Growers  News- 
letter. 

We  have  heard  reports  of  complaints 
by  parents  and  by  some  of  the  A-team 
boys  themselves  that  their  working  and 
living  conditions  are  less  than  adequate. 
All  such  complaints  which  have  been 
called  to  my  attention  have  been  checked. 
So  far,  all  have  proved  unfoimded. 

Many  A-team  youngsters  signed  up  for 
the  trip  to  California  after  having  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  would  find  fun 
and  adventure — not  the  difficult,  de- 
manding work  which  is  required  on  Cali- 
fornia farms. 

The  A-team  experiment  is  vmfair  to 
the  boys  and  unfair  to  the  growers. 

As  the  CCG  Newsletter  states,  some  A- 
team  members  were  14-year-old  high 
school  sc«>homores.  Thus,  we  find  the 
Department  of  Labor  sponsoring  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor,  at  reduced 
wages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  enforcing 
child  labor  and  minimum  wage  laws  on 
the  other. 

Why  are  California  growers  being 
"blackmailed"  into  employing  inexpe- 
rienced child  labor. 

Every  other  industry  requires  expe- 
rienced, competent  help — and  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Etepartment  of  Labor  is 
to  see  that  they  get  it. 


The  full  text  of  the  CCG  Newsletter 
follows: 

A-TEAMS.     DiSILLUSXONlCENT,     CHAOS,     GKEAT 

Societt's  Social  Experiment  With  Kids 

Here  are  the  real  facts  about  A-teams — 
Haste,  lack  of  planning,  and  poor  organi- 
zation by  Government  planners  have  created 
such  chaos  in  the  A-team  program  that  the 
whole  operation  threatens  to  come  apart  at 
the  seams. 

Facts  now  come  to  light  which  indicate 
the  entire  scheme  to  place  thoiisands  of  high 
school  youths — from  all  over  the  West — on 
California  farms  for  the  siimmer  was  slapped 
together  In  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
then  Jammed  down  the  throats  of  California 
growers  on  a  "take  it  or  else"  basis. 

On  April  27  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wrote 
Governors  in  a  number  of  States  saying  he 
would  "announce  shortly  a  summer  employ- 
ment program  for  athletically  inclined  high 
school  students"  and  promising  this  would 
"assist  in  meeting  farm  labor  needs." 

Three  days  later,  on  April  30,  several  thou- 
sands hi^  school  principals  received  a  letter 
seeking  to  determine  if  students  would  be  in- 
terested. May  4  the  program  was  announced 
and  growers  were  being  solicited  to  nnploy 
the  youths,  immediately. 

The  announcement  said  17,000  high  schools 
were  being  contacted.  It  said  "special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  physical  condi- 
tioning which  the  farm  work  will  provide," 
and  added  that  "it  is  expected  that  most  of 
the  boys  who  are  Interested  will  be  athletic- 
ally inclined. 

"There  are  going  to  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  high  school  students  looking  for 
work  this  summer,  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  are  going  to  be  needing  workers. 

"The  A-team  program  will  be  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  trying  to  match  and  meet 
at  least  a  small  part  of  these  two  needs." 
What  he  didn't  say  was  that  growers  would 
t>e  required  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  this 
experiment. 

When  growers  seemed  reluctant  to  adopt 
the  Secretary's  pellmell  pace,  he  sent  them  a 
telegram  which  flatly  said,  "you  are  required 
to  accept  all  workers  who  are  avaUable  in 
areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  River."  incli^d- 
Ing.  of  course,  the  A-teams.  He  didn't  limit 
this  requirement  Just  to  those  growers  who 
were  employing  foreign  workers.  Nonusers 
of  foreign  workers,  who  failed  to  take 
A-teams  faced  "forfeiture  of  their  ellglbUity 
to  employ  foreign  workers"  until  they  had 
requalifled  by  serving  additional  time  under 
the  "secretary's  criteria."  Because  of  im^s- 
svires — to  move — growers  were  given  24  hoxirs 
to  respond. 

This  still  was  barely  a  month  after  tjie 
program  had  been  announced  and  solicita- 
tion of  the  teams  started — ^but.  with  the 
gun  at  their  heads,  growers  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  interesting  experiment,  and 
the  confusion  then  became  compounded.     , 

The  Secretary's  announcement  talked 
about  "young  people  16  to  21  years  of  age," 
members  of  his  staff  talked  about  students 
from  "16  to  18  years."  who  would  be  second- 
to  fourth-year  high  school  students.  Typical 
of  the  poor  planning,  they  overlooked  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  14-year-old  high 
school  sophomores,  at  least  one  of  whom 
was  recruited  for  work  in  California. 

Enthusiasm  was  far  more  prevalent  than 
hard  facts:  For  example,  one  Utah  youngster 
said,  "We  didn't  know  until  5  minutes  before 
the  bus  left  that  we  were  going  to  pick  straw- 
berries •  •  •  I  could  have  stayed  home  and 
done  that." 

The  program  seemed  to  be  "get  them  on 
the  road  and  we'll  worry  about  details  later." 
Unfortunately  this  sort  of  attitude  is  bound 
to  cause  trouble — and  It  did — and,  predict- 
ably, much  of  the  blame  feU  on  the  grower, 
the  one  person  who  had  urged  reasonable 
caution  from  the  beginning. 

When  some  of  the  yotmgsters  arrived  to 
pick  strawberries  neither  they  nor  their 
counselor  were  aware  of  the  payment  pro- 
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had  been  worked  out  by  growers 
Government.    None  of  them  had  so 
seen  one  of  the  contracts  which  the 
was  so  insistent  that  growers  offer, 
counselor  said,  "A  lot  of  the  mis- 
came  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
Labor  and  the  local   (home  State) 
service."     He  said  most  of  the 
"this  would  be  a  Government  proj- 
somethlng  like  a  summer  camp, 
of  $1.40  &n  hour." 
cf)ntract    states    in    plain    language: 
must  provide  each  worker  no 
24  hoxirs  of  training.     After  com- 
the  training  period  the  worker  is 
to  a  40-hoirr  trial  period  in  which 
that  he  is  a  qualified  worker." 
c|)ntract   further   states    that    if    he 
be  less  than  a  qualified  worker  the 
agrees  to  accept  ( 1 )  75  percent  of  the 
If  employed  by  the  hour,  or  (2) 
on    a    piece-rate    basis,    total 
based  on  units  actually   pro- 
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have  been  known  if  the  crews 

and  signed  contracts;  they  had  not. 

matter  of  fact  last  Tuesday  night  U.S. 

Departm  int   of- Labor    representatives    col- 

colmselors  together  and  told  them  the 

would  have  to  be  signed  and  gave 

hoiirs  to  get  it  done — and  left  the 

the  students  would  be  returned 

did  not  sign. 

counselor  handled  the  description 

"  a.     "The   Government   did  not 

thought  to  the  organization  of 

on  either  end."     Students  were 

hurriedly,  piled  aboard  buses,  and 

^  to  California.     Growers  were  told 

or  else,"  and  rushed  around  to  get 

ij  and  make  preparations  for  hun- 

'ouths. 

he  boys  arrived  the  chaos  was  com- 

and  the  disillusionment  hit.     The 

't  prepared  for  the  type  of  hous- 

were  to  get;  they  were  thinking  in 

summer    camps.     The    food    was 

one  boy  said,  "not  like  my  mother 

work  was  boring  to  youngsters, 

jomplained. 

publicity    Mr.    Wlrtz    had    generated 

program  now  bit  him.    Reporters 

waiting    for    the    arrival    of    the 

reported   every  little   incident. 

some  of  these  reports  reached 

had  been  magnified  and  parents 

d  sturbed.     The  parents  started  call- 

Ifolitlclans  became  disturbed. 

of  Utah  actually  telephoned 

employers   to  say   that  he  had 

riots,  strikes,  and  stabbings  In  the 

It  parents  insisted  that  he  send 

( ollect  our  youths  at  once.     All  the 

to  be  false. 

of  Kansas  sent,  as  his  per- 

Ive,  the  speaker  of  the  Kan- 

of  Representatives  to  conduct  an 

on. 

tinent   of   Labor  has   scores   of 

the  Federal  payroll  doing  nothing 

ing  up  on   the  program.     In  one 

.^  Department  of  Labor  representa- 

lives    in    the    camp    with    the 
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employer  reported.   "It's    hard  to 

work  out  of  the  kids  because  of 

who  want-  to  talk  to  them — 


ing  experiment  a  costly  one  for  growers  who 
must  try — and  try  again — in  an  effort  to 
harvest  their  crops. 


Early  Bird  Can  Change  the  World 


p€Dple 


and  most  Important,  is  the  ques- 
performance  in  the  field.     Can 
do  a  man's  work?     The  answer 
and  some  can't.    Earnings  In 
range   from   60   cents    to   $1.90 
In  some  other   activities,   on   an 
some   are   doing    good    work, 
not.     In  melons  some  boys  have 
$20  per  day,  well  over  $2  per 
quit   because   they  could   not 
But  the  overall  cost  is   ex- 
Transportation,  food  subsidy, 
all  serve  to  make  this  Interest- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
district  is  the  home  of  Falrleigh  Dickin- 
son University,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
phenomenal  educational  institutions.  In 
less  than  25  years,  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
has  grown  from  a  junior  college  to  a 
great  university,  which  now  is  educating 
more  than  17,000  students. 

The  university  has  four  campuses  in 
operation  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  fifth  be- 
ing organized.  Last  week,  a  new  overseas 
campus  was  opened  at  Wroxton.  Eng- 
land, for  graduate  studies  in  English 
literatui'e. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  this  great  accom- 
plishment must  go  to  a  distinguished 
educator.  Dr.  Peter  Sammartino,  who 
has  been  president  of  Falrleigh  Dickin- 
son since  its  founding.  Dr.  Sammartino 
currently  is  serving  as  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  University 
Presidents. 

In  a  report  written  for  the  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  Dr.  Sammartino  re- 
cently told  more  than  120  educators  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  of  the  great 
promise  that  the  Early  Bird  satellite 
holds  for  education. 

This  is  a  possible  application  of  the 
satellite  communications  system  which 
has  not  been  explained  in  great  detail, 
but  I  think  Dr.  Sammartino  has  shown 
remarkable  foresight  and  intuition  in 
predicting  how  the  so-called  backward 
nations  of  tne  world  can  be  aided  through 
this  system. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Dr.  Sammartino's 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
recommend  it  as  required  reading  for  all 
of  my  colleagues: 

Early  Bird  Can  Change  the  World:  Sammar- 
tino— SATELLrxE  Gives  Educators  Chance 
To  Lift  Level  of  Mankind 

(By  Dr.  Peter  Sammartino) 
(Note. — The  author,  president  of  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  in  New  Jersey  since  Its 
founding  in  1941,  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  University  Presidents. 
This  week  he  is  in  Wroxton.  England,  where 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  has  opened  a  branch  col- 
lege, and  where  more  th.on  120  educators  from 
all  over  the  world  are  assembled  to  discuss 
the  common  elements  a  university  education 
should  offer  In  all  countries  of  the  world.) 

Wroxton,  England  (NANA). — Recently,  I 
arrived  in  a  lar^e  Indonesian  city  before 
dawn.  The  desls^  clerk  gave  me  a  gracious 
welcome,  but  also  made  it  clear  thai  tlic  hotel 
had  no  reservation  for  me. 

He  was  unable  to  speak  English  and  I 
found  out  quickly  enough  that  he  also  could 
not  read.  Fortunately,  a  local  friend  who 
met  me  at  the  airport  and  escorted  me  to  the 
town  came  to  the  rescue.  He  found  my  name 
on  the  reservation  list — misspelled,  but  there 
nevertheless. 
It  became  apparent  that  since  the  night 


clerk  couldnt  read,  he  had  grasped  the  slm- 
plist  and  most  immediate  solution,  answer- 
ing. "No — sorry"  to  everything  I  had  said 
I  learned  the  next  day  that  the  rest  of  the 
hotel  staff  fared  no  better  and  was  virtually 
tmable  to  communicate  with  English-speak- 
ing guests. 

teaches   ENGLISH 

As  an  educator,  this  vexing  situation  in- 
trigued me  and  I  soon  assembled  eight  of  the 
hotel's  staff  in  a  simple  English  lesson  ex- 
periment. I  displayed  before  them  six  arti- 
cles used  daily:  a  towel,  a  bar  of  soap,  a 
pitcher  of  water,  a  teapot,  a  key,  and  a  fan 
Very  quickly,  this  little  group  memorized  the 
names  of  the  objects  and  the  common  forms 
of  direction,  such  as  "Give  me,  give  him,  take 
away,  place  this,"  and  a  few  others.  Their 
interest  kindled,  the  hotel  staff  began  asking 
the  English  words  for  other  objects  and  ac- 
tions. Before  long  I  and  other  guests  at  the 
hotel  had  a  far  more  pleasurable  stay  through 
this  new  currency  of  language. 

What  I  accomplished  on  a  small  scale  in 
this  Indonesian  hotel  could  be  magnified  a 
million-fold  through  one  of  the  great  won- 
ders of  our  decade,  the  Early  Bird  satellite. 
It  is  the  preciu-sor  of  innvmierable  genera^ 
tions  of  similar  communications  satellites 
and  it  provides,  for  the  first  time,  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  transmit  basic  knowledge — and  ad- 
vanced knowledge,  too — throughout  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  world. 

target:  illiteract 

Through  Early  Bird,  Illiteracy  can  finally 
be  banished  from  the  world,  and  backwoods 
teachers  in  Africa  and  Asia  can  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  most  up-to-date  courses  from  the 
great  universities  of  America  and  Europe. 

Through  Early  Bird  and  its  successors,  we 
will  be  able  to  train  those  who  want  it  In 
basic  English,  to  demonstrate  modern  health 
and  sanitation  techniques  throughout  the 
world,  to  educate  peasants  In  modern  farm- 
ing. 

Via  Early  Bird,  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished.  educators  and  scientists  could  pro- 
vide exchange  programs  without  once  leav- 
ing theh-  native  soil.  International  confer- 
ences could  be  held  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
with  a  sharing  of  opinions  and  ideas  and  In- 
formation. For  example,  a  physicist,  work- 
ing on  an  unusual  project  in  the  Midwest, 
would  be  able  to  compare  notes  with  a  col- 
league In  Japan  engaged  In  a  similar  or  allied 
venture. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

And  equally  im^rtant  as  the  academic 
avenues  of  knowledge  that  the  Early  Bird 
satellite  can  open,  Is  its  potential  impor- 
tance in  vocational  training.  Although  this 
often  Is  considered  as  a  second-class  educa- 
tion, and  of  less  prestige  and  Importance,  it 
is  of  great  value  to  many  of  the  newer  coun- 
tries of  Africa  which  must  develop  the  tech- 
nical expertise,  the  vocational  skills  and 
manpower  necessary  to  meet  their  basic 
requirements  of  food,  shelter,  and  economic 
stability. 

Nearly  every  American  who  has  traveled  in 
Asia  and  Africa  knows  how  lu-gently  many 
countries  need  technicians  to  maintain  the 
equipment  and  facilities  so  Important  to 
their  economy  and  self-sufficiency.  In  an 
emerging  West  African  state,  a  friend  of 
mine  had  to  wait  over  a  month  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  mechanic  to  repair  some  vital 
machinery.  In  the  capital  city  of  this  ■?ame 
nation,  a  water  main  burst  not  too  long 
ago.  and  thousands  of  people  were  without 
water  for  weeks.  Mechanics  in  all  skilled 
categories  are  desperately  needed,  and 
through  Early  Bird  classes  this  training  could 
be  supplied.  In  addition  to  basic  courses 
in  special  fields,  refresher  programs  could 
also  be  provided. 

With  pictures  and  words  and  specific  ex- 
amples, we  can  show  our  oversea  friends 
how  to  keep  water  pure  and  uncontaminated 
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and  the  method  for  the  sanitary  disposal  of 
,paste  matter. 

HEART  SURGERY 

Similarly,  a  New  York  doctor  can  show 
the  technique  of  open-heart  surgery  to  a 
colleague  in  Bombay  as  well  as  doctors  In 
bundreds  of  other  cities  linked  by  ground 
lines  to  the  Early  Bird  transmission. 

The  effort  we're  making  to  send  farm  ex- 
perts around  the  world  to  aid  these  nations 
l£  small  when  compared  to  the  impact  one 
agricultural  expert  can  have  on  many  na- 
tions via  Early  Bird.  For  example,  a  crop 
rotation  expert  in  the  United  States  could 
study  the  particular  agricvdture  of  a  coun- 
try, examining  and  testing  its  soil  In  a  U.S. 
laboratory.  Then,  by  live  television  or  Early 
Bird  relayed  motion  pictures,  he  could  dem- 
onstrate the  most  effective  way  of  tilling 
the  soil  to  produce  a  particular  crop,  how 
to  fertilize  the  land,  and  rotate  the  plant- 
ings,   increase    productivity. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  worldwide 
benefits  of  Early  Bird  which  this  Nation 
could  achieve  by  sound  planning  of  the 
Federal  Government,  our  universities,  and 
industry. 

Education,  certainly,  is  not  a  commodity — 
to  be  hoarded  offered  to  the  few  fortvmate 
enough  to  live  in  the  United  States  and  other 
fully  developed  nations.  Education  Is  a 
basic  right  of  all  individuals  and  we  have 
the  moral  responsibility,  and  now  the  tech- 
nical facilities,  to  make  this  a  worldwide 
reality. 

We  educators  have  before  us  the  forum 
of  the  world.  And  what  we  now  say  before 
It,  through  the  medium  of  a  whirling  mass 
of  metal  and  plastic,  may  very  well  influence 
the  destiny  of  millions  and  the  world  itself. 


Congratulations  on  the  Nation's  Centennial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Nation.  For  a  cen- 
tury this  outstanding  periodical,  the  old- 
est continuously  published  weekly  jour- 
nal of  opinion  in  the  country,  has  been 
consistent  in  its  policy  "to  supply  opin- 
ions exactly  as  we  have  formed  them, 
and  not  in  the  shapes  in  which  they  will 
be  likely  to  please  or  encourage  or  con- 
sole." 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Nation  has 
maintained  a  tradition  of  independent 
thought.    As  its  editors  originally  stated : 

The  Nation  will  not  be  the  organ  of  any 
party,  sect,  or  body.  It  will,  on  the  contrary, 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  and  social  questions  a 
really  critical  spirit,  and  to  wage  war  upon 
the  vices  of  violence,  exaggeration,  and  mis- 
representation by  which  so  much  of  the 
political  writing  of  the  day  is  marred. 

Consistent  adherence  to  this  policy 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Nation 
has  never  obtained  a  particularly  large 
circulation  but  it  also  attests  to  its  abil- 
ity to  survive  in  an  area  where  many 
other  journals  have  failed.  From  its  in- 
ception, the  function  of  the  Nation  was 
to  take  a  consistently  hard  critical  view, 


to  be  scholarly  but  topical,  and  to  create 
its  own  small  but  influential  audience  by 
consistently  maintaining  a  morally  un- 
assailable position.  The  Nation  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  with  policy  and 
performance,  and  has  never  been  guided 
by  the  prosp>ect  of  profit  or  financial 
success. 

Since  the  publication  of  its  first  issue 
on  July  6,  1865,  its  editorial  policy  has 
been  guided  by  outstanding  editors-in- 
chief,  beginning  with  founder  Edwin 
Lawrence  Godkin  and  continuing  with 
its  present  editor  Carey  McWilliams.  Its 
list  of  contributors  is  a  distinguished  one 
and  includes  among  them  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Carl  Schurz,  Henry 
James,  H.  L.  Mencken  and  many  others. 

Consistently  upholding  a  moral  view 
approach  to  social,  F>olitical  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  the  Nation  maintains 
a  record  of  imbroken  opposition  against 
racism,  militarism,  imperialism,  machine 
politics,  demagoguery  and  superpatriot- 
ism.    As  the  Nation  pointed  out: 

Our  criticisms  •  •  •  may  be  ill-founded 
or  ill-judged  but  are  always  honest,  and 
they  shall  certainly  never  be  withheld;  they 
shaU  go  before  our  readers,  like  testimony 
before  the  coxirts,  for  what  they  are  worth. 

It  is  this  honest  approach  in  the  for- 
mulation of  its  criticism  that  has  made 
the  Nation  one  of  the  respected  and 
influential  joiu-nals  of  our  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  Nation  on  its 
centennial  and  its  dedication  to  inde- 
pendent liberal  thought. 


Malawi  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, July  6,  a  day  so  close  to  our  own  hal- 
lowed holiday,  marks  the  first  annual 
birthday  of  Malawi's  existence  as  a  sov- 
ereign entity.  This  country  patterned 
like  an  exclamation  point  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  Africa  Is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  on  this  vast  continent. 
Within  its  borders,  it  boasts  inspiring 
mountain  masses,  lovely  lakes  and  green 
plateaus. 

Malawi's  most  vital  resource,  how- 
ever, lies  in  its  people  who  are  known  far 
and  wide  for  their  energy  and  devotion 
to  productive  labor.  On  the  farms  and 
in  the  mines  and  industries  throughout 
southern  Africa,  Malawian  workers  have 
for  decades  t>een  contributing  their 
strength  and  their  willing  hands  to  the 
production  of  essential  commodities. 

Like  much  oi  Africa,  Malawi  is  muster- 
ing all  its  reserves  of  will  and  diligence 
in  a  valiant  forward  thrust  to  modernize 
its  economy  and  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  independence  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
better  life  for  its  people.    The  Malawi 


Government  under  the  leadershy)  of 
Prime  Minister  H.  Kamuzu  Banda  is 
tackling  this  enormous  task  with  char- 
acteristic good  sense,  courage,  and  te- 
nacity. With  American  assistance  play- 
ing a  worthy  role,  educational  expansion, 
agricultural  development,  and  road  con- 
struction are  being  pushed  vigorously. 

On  the  anniversary  of  its  independ- 
ence, Malawi  will  pause  for  a  mcxnent  to 
rejoice  and  remember  with  pride  its  suc- 
cessful nationalist  struggle  and  the  foun- 
dation for  progress  laid  during  its  first 
year  as  a  coimtry  ruled  by  its  own  people. 
Having  taken  this  momentary  look  back- 
ward, Malawi  can  turn  once  again  with 
fresh  resolve  and  unabated  enthusiasm 
to  the  migrhty  job  of  forging  a  happy  and 
healthy  nation. 

A  school  of  agriculture  was  also 
launched  during  this  period.  Lastly,  a 
project  was  begun  under  which  Malawi 
will  be  helped  to  improve  a  national 
radio  system  essential  for  communica- 
tion between  the  Government  and  the 
people  and  8is  an  important  means  of 
mass  education. 

Malawi  has  worked  hard  during  its 
first  12  months  as  a  sovereign  people. 
It  can  now  step  forth  with  confidence 
and  good  conscience  on  the  next  leg  of 
the  journey  towards  the  goaf  of  a  better 
life  for  its  people. 


Repeal  of  Section  14(b)— Not  a  Protec- 
tion for  the  Principled  Objector,  Ac- 
cording to  UAW  Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  loose  talk  in  advertising  about 
compulsory  unionism. 

The  president  of  the  United*  Auto 
Workers,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  in  his  state- 
ment on  repeal  of  14(b)  notes  that: 

In  recognition  of  gentiine  moral  scruples 
In  individual  cases,  there  exists  a  ^>ecial 
agreement  between  the  UAW  and  rellgloua 
groups,  permitting  their  members  working  at 
union  shop  plants  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  union's  charitable  and  welfare 
services  in  lieu  of  paying  dues  and  initiation 
fees,  and  recognizing  their  right  to  abstain 
from  attendance  at  meetings  and  other  union 
activities. 

The  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  George 
Meany,  has  clearly  indicated  that  the  Na- 
tion's labor  unions  have  faced  up  to  the 
problems  of  bonafide  religious  objections 
to  union  membership  as  such,  and  Mr. 
Meany  has  also  recommended  that  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  adc^t  a  pol- 
icy for  all  of  its  constituent  orgrmizations. 

Because  so  many  of  our  colleagues  are 
getting  mail  and  entreaties  oa  this  par- 
ticular problem^,  I  am  including  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Reuther's  testimony  and  a 
copy  of  the  UAW  policy  concerning  reli- 
gious objectors  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  RscoRp : 
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SiTBicimD  TO  Special   Subcom- 
ON    Labor    or   House   Laboh    and 
Coiucmzx.  Jttns  11,  1965 
P.  Beutber,  president  Industrial 
department  of  AFL-CIO  and  United 
,    Aerospace,    and    Agricultural 
Workers  of  America,  Interna- 
tional f7nlon,  AFL-CIO) 

of    the     approximately     6^2 

Industrial     workers     organized     in. 

Union    Department    of    the 

and  on  behalf  of  the  million  and 

of  the  International  Union, 

A  utomoblle,  Aerospace  and  Agrlcul- 

lement  Workers,  I  take  this  oppor- 

statlng  our  strongest  support  for 

section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley 

trade  union  movement  Is  united 

determination   that  Labor   Day    1965 

the   end   of    this    Iniquitous 
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and  the  lUD  welcome  the  forth- 

rec(>mmendatlon   of   President    John- 

of  14(b) ,  thus  Implemtetlng 

of  his  party  platform  in  1964  and 

jromise  "to  reduce  conflicts  that 

years  have  divided  Americans  in 

SMtes."     I  will  briefly  outline  the 

requiring  a  repeal  by  this 

of  section   14(b),  and  briefly  ex. 

so-called   civil   rights   amending 

has  been  advanced  by  those  seek- 

repeal  in  a  blind  alley. 

SECTION     l|l(b)     XKJECTXD    BT    GREAT    MAJORITY 
or  STATES  AND  PEOPLE 


years  since  this  provision  was  en- 
State  has  had  ample  opportunity 
whether  to  use  the  escape  hatch 
14(b)  from  the  Federal  policy  per- 
unlon  shop  and  lesser  Included 
\|nlon  sec\irity  (agency  shop,  main- 
membership,  etc.) .    It  is  now  clear 
majority  will  In  the  States  and 
pe6ple  of  otir  country  rejects  sec- 
and  approves  various  forms  of 
Including  the  union  shop. 
Itself  in  Taft-Hartley  found 
IMX>per  for  Incorporation  Into  a 
bargaining  agreement  between  the 
the   employer.     Today   only    19 
It  proper  to  utilize  section   14 
31  States  continue  to  reject  it 
by  the  national  standard  which 
closed   shop   but   permits   the 
Moreover,  if  we  translate  the 
into  population  flgurcc.  it  Is  re- 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  na- 
ilatlon  resides  in  the  States  which 
«d  the  opportunity  under  section 
cjutlaw  the  union  shop.    Th\is,.  311 
this  body,  representing  71  per- 
House,   reside  in   States  where 
policy  authorizing  the  union  shop 
unimpaired  by  the  State  restric- 
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vast  majority  of  our  States  and  our  people, 
it  also  proves  that  the  provision  Is  not  the 
protector  of  the  principled  objector  to  union- 
ism It  was  once  supposed  to  assist.  Thus, 
there  has  been  much  loose  talk  about  com- 
pulsory unionism  where  the  union  shop 
prevails;  compulsory  unionism  is  a  total  mis- 
nomer. The  fact  is  that  under  a  Federal 
court  decision  of  1951  {Union  Starch  and 
Refining  Co.  v.  NLRB.  186  F.  2d  1008),  a 
union  shop  contract  may  require  all  em- 
ployees to  pay  dues  needed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  union  and  Its  performance  of  Its 
legal  and  contractual  obligations,  but  no 
employee  may  be  forced  to  Join  the  union 
and  participate  in  any  form  of  union  action 
if  he  has  conscientious  scruples  or  personal 
objections  thereto.  In  recognition  of  this 
import  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  standard 
UAW  union  shop  contract  provides  that  the 
employee  shall  be  a  member  of  the  union 
only  "to  the  extent  of  paying  his  monthly 
dues."  And  even  beyond  this  limitation, 
In  recognition  of  genuine  moral  scruples  in 
individual  cases,  there  exists  a  special  agree- 
ment between  the  UAW  and  religious  groups 
(see  attached  memorandum)  permitting 
their  members  working  at  union  shop  plants 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  iinion's 
charitable  and  welfare  services  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ing dues  and  Initiation  fees,  and  recognizing 
their  right  to  abstain  from  "attendance  at 
meetings  and  other  imlon  activities." 

In  sum,  the  pre-Taft-Hartley  argxunent 
about  compulsory  unionism  has  proven  to 
be  Ulusory  because  under  the  1947  law  no 
employee  In  any  State  of  the  Union  may  be 
required  on  pain  of  discipline  or  discharge 
to  participate  in  any  union  activity  what- 
ever If  he  does  not  desire  to  do  so.  Thus, 
what  section  14(b)  protects,  and  all  that  it 
protects,  is  the  free  rider. 

SECTION    1-4  (b)     SirPPORTS    THE    FREE    RIDER 

The  evil  of  a  system  of  representation 
without  taxation,  whereby  free  riders  with- 
out paying  a  penny  get  the  benefit  of  the 
union's  collective  bargaining.  Its  strike 
efforts,  Its  grievance  procedures  and  the 
other  benefits  of  organized  employee 
strength,  was  recognized  even  by  Senator 
Taft  In  his  noted  reference  to  the  Canadian 
"Rand  formula,"  which  Congress  approved 
in  section  8(a)  (3)  of  Taft-Hartley.  As  Sena- 
tor Taft  put  it: 

"I  may  say  that  the  argument  made  for 
the  union  shop  and  against  abolishing  the 
closed  shop,  is  that  if  there  is  not  a  closed 
shop  those  not  in  the  union  will  get  a  free 
ride,  that  the  union  does  the  work,  gets  the 
wages  raised,  then  the  man  who  does  not  pay 
dues  rides  along  freely  without  any  expense 
to  himself.  Under  the  Canadian  rule,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  committee,  we  pretty 
well  take  care  of  that  argument"  (93  Daily 
Congressional  Record  5089  (May  9  1947)  2 
Leg.  Hist.  1422).' 

May  I  say  too,  that  this  business  of  the 
free  rider  Is  of  tmmense  concern  to  the  ordi- 
nary worker  who  responsibly  pays  his  share 
for  the  support  of  the  union  democratically 
chosen  by  the  majority  of  all  the  employees 
to  represent  all  the  employees.  As  I  ex- 
plained to  Senator  Mundt  during  hearings 
of  the  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field  (85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  25  at  10103)  : 
"The  pressure  Is  from  the  membership.  I 
have  seen  situations  where  the  fellow  says, 
'We  would  rather  have  the  union  shop  to 
make  this  handful  of  free  riders  pay  their 
fare  than  we  would  like  a  wage  Increase.' 
When  you  talk  about  the  labor  bosses  doing 
these  things,  you  are  just  kidding  yourself. 
The  pressure  Is  from  the  rank  and  file,  the 
guys  who  are  paying  their  fare  want  every- 
body to  pay  their  fare." 

And  the  fact  is  that  the  employee  In  the 
organized  shop  enjoys  better  and  safer  work- 
ing conditions  and  he  has  far  more  job  se- 
curity than  does  the  employee  in  the  nearby 
competing  nonorganized  shop.     A  study  (see 
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8  Ind.  and  Lab.  Rel.  rev.  253)  of  500  union 
and  nonunion  plants  in  11  Southeastern 
States  shows  that  the  union  plant  has  great- 
er fringe  benefits  in  the  form  of  pension 
plans,  Insurance  plans,  credit  unions,  and 
lunchrooms;  that  the  union  plant  takes  man 
precaution  in  the  employment  of  its  work- 
ers; that  It  Insists  upon  compliance  with 
safety  precautions;  and  that  the  union  plant 
Is  much  more  apt  than  a  nonunion  competi- 
tor to  have  a  promotion  and  layoff  system 
based  on  seniority  and  to  have  procedures 
wttlT  established  steps  to  permit  employees 
to  air  grievances.  Achieving  and  maintain- 
ing these  benefits  costs  money  which  comes 
from  union  dues.  But  these  benefits  are 
available  to  each  and  every  employee,  wheth- 
er or  not  he  pays  union  dues,  as  the  union 
is  required  by  law  to  represent  nonmembers 
without  any  charge  and  "without  hostile 
discrimination,  fairly,  impartially,  and  in 
good  faith."  Consequently,  In  the  absence 
of  a  union  shop  agreement,  there  are  em- 
ployees who  refuse  to  Join  the  union  and  yet 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  working  in  an  orga- 
nized plant.  These  free  riders  naturally  are 
resented  by  the  dues-paying  union  members 
and  this  resentment  ferments  a  demand  for 
an  agreement  requiring  all  employees  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  they  receive. 

The  results  of  Federal  and  State  elections 
requiring  member  consent  to  the  union  shop 
contract  bear  this  out.  All  but  a  handful  of 
participating  employees  voted  to  authorize 
their  iinion  to  negotiate  union  shop  agree- 
ments. In  the  first  year  of  voting  under  the 
Taft-Hartldy  Act — approximately  2  million 
employees  were  concerned — 98  percent  of  the 
elections  resulted  in  favor  of  the  union  shop 
agreement,  and  only  4  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees voted  against  the  union  shop.  A 
New  Hampshire  law  requiring  a  vote  by  em- 
ployees prior  to  the  negotiation  of  a  union 
shop  agreement  brought  similar  results. 

The  resentment  by  dues-paying  union 
members,  usually  steady  workers  who  have 
achieved  skill,  social  recognition,  and  Interest 
In  their  Job  conditions,  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  free  rider  Is  only  too  often 
a  transient  worker.  Although  the  rate  of 
labor  ttu-nover  Is  high,  it  is  caused  by  the 
activities  of  a  minority  of  the  labor  force.  A 
survey  of  tool  and  die  makers,  for  example 
(78  Monthly  Labor  Review  772),  shows  that 
60  percent  of  the  Job  changing  was  done  by 
14  percent  of  the  workers.  The  permanently 
employed  union  members  feel  that  these 
transient  employees  should  pay  their  share 
of  the  costs  for  maintaining  the  conditions 
which  drew  them  to  the  plant  with  the  union 
wages  and  decent  working  conditions. 

SECTION  14(b)   A  HAVEN  FOR  ANTHTNIONISM 

If,  as  we  have  emphasized,  the  majority  of 
our  States  and  people  have  rejected  section 
14(b)  in  the  years  since  Its  enactment,  and 
if  that  section  is  not  the  protector  of  the* 
principled  objector  to  unionism  but  actually 
provides  shelter  for  the  free  rider  who  wants 
representation  without  taxation,  then  what 
purpose  does  section  14(b)  actually  serve? 
The  answer  is  found  In  the  fact  that  the  19 
right-to-work  States  which  ban  the  union 
shop  under  section  14(b)  are  the  very  States 
where  there  is  the  least  organization  of  work- 
ers, and  where  labor  standards  are  the  luw- 
est.  A  clear  purpose  of  the  right  to  work 
laws  Is  a  State  advertisement  to  employers  In 
industrial  States  to  bring  their  business 
where  officialdom  is  hostile  to  unions.  Right- 
to-work  legislation  is  a  symbol  of  the  State's 
hostility  to  the  basic  duty  of  collective  bar- 
gaining with  the  majority  representative  of 
the  workers,  which  has  been  the  public  policy 
and  the  Federal  obligation  since  the  Wagner 
Act  of  1935.  For  Instance,  none  of  these  19 
States  matches, the  Federal  minimum  wage 
of  $1.25  in  their  State  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. Only  two  of  them  provide  even  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hovu-;  11  have  no 
minimum  wage  law  at  all.  By  contrast.  23 
of  the  States  which  have  rejected  14(b)  have 


enforcible  minimum  wage  laws,  with  21 
providing  at  least  $1  an  hour,  and  12  eqtiallng 
or  exceeding  the  Federal  $1.25  level. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  rlght-to-work 
States — mostly  Southern  and  border  States — 
are  precisely  the  ones  wherein  emplo3mient 
conditions  and  employee  protections  under 
law  are  the  poorest  and  the  most  backward. 
In  these  States,  antiunion  employers  wield- 
ing disproportionate  political  power  have 
persuaded  the  legislature  (often  a  malappor- 
tioned  and  unrepresentative  legislature  at 
that)  to  prohibit  the  union  shop  agreement. 
They  seek  the  protection  of  a  legal  prohibi- 
tion, fearing  that  the  vsrlll  of  the  workers  for 
union  organization  and  imlon  security  will 
otherwise  be  too  persuasive  to  withstand  a 
union  security  contract.  Thus  employers 
hide  behind  the  legislative  ban  they  them- 
selves have  procured,  to  say  to  the  workers: 
"I  know  you  want  me  to  sign  a  union  security 
agreement,  but  the  State  law  prohibits  me 
from  doing  so." 

Union  organization,  union  security,  and 
employee  solidarity  are  thus  restricted 
through  the  political  power  of  a  minority 
which  would  resist  decent  labor  standards  at 
aU  costs.  Indeed,  often  the  employer  and  his 
"commiuilty  development"  associates  in  the 
right-to- work  State  turn  around  and  brazenly 
solicit  btislness  from  other  States  with  decent 
employment  standards,  with  the  promise  that 
wages  will  be  kept  low  for  the  manufacturer 
who  moves  to  the  State.  By  this  means,  the 
symbol  of  antlimlonlsm  which  section  14(b) 
permits,  becomes  an  instrument  for  depres- 
sion of  labor  standards  and  continuing  piracy 
of  business  and  manufacture  from  the  States 
abiding  by  decent  Federal  norms  of  union 
security,  minimum  wage,  and  fair  employ- 
ment standards.  We  say  In  all  candor  that  a 
vote  in  this  Congress  by  a  Representative 
from  one  of  the  31  non-right-to-work  States, 
Is  a  vote  for  the  continued  piracy  of  business 
and  manufacture  from  his  State  to  the  sub- 
standard and  antiunion  rlght-to-work  area. 

THE   NEED  FOR   A   UNIFORM    NATIONAL   STANDARD 

These  observations  also  demonstrate  the 
necessity  for  returning  to  a  uniform  standard 
of  union  security  under  Federal  law,  without 
distinction  between  one  State  and  another. 
Section  14(b)  Is  unique  among  Federal 
laws  governing  business.  Industry,  and  labor, 
in  its  surrender  of  a  Federal  policy — approval 
of  the  union  shop — in  any  particular  State 
which  chooses  to  reject  the  Federal  standard. 
The  evil  of  such  a  surrender  Is  certainly 
shown  by  the  invitation  which  it  extends 
to  States  to  reduce  and  restrict  union  soli- 
darity and  employee  strength  and  thus  to 
maintain  a  competitive  advantage  over  sister 
States  in  appealing  to  manufacturing  and 
Industry. 

Moreover,  the  double  standard  which  Is 
thus  created  and  the  divisive  conflict  between 
States  which  is  thus  promoted  Is  not  all. 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that  today  we 
have  many  major  national  Industries  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  single  State  or  single  lo- 
cality employer  of  former  years.  For  in- 
stance, UAW  contracts  with  large  manufac- 
turers often  encompass  workers  In  nuiMr- 
ous  States,  extending  all  the  way  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  shores  of  otir  Nation. 
Yet  the  effect  of  14(b)  is  to  prevent  a  uni- 
form contract  provision  with  such  an  em- 
ployer for  all  of  the  employees.  Reflned  dis- 
tinctions must  be  made  to  encompass  the 
varying  limitations  on  union  security  which 
one  or  more  of  the  States  Involved  have 
chosen  to  enact.  Thus  not  only  does  section 
14(b)  emasculate  a  uniform  national  stand- 
ard as  between  the  States,  but  it  often  pre- 
vents a  uniform  standard  as  a  single  union 
and  a  single  employer. 

The  solution,  we  submit.  Is  simple.  Con- 
gress should  make  up  its  mind  about  the 
union  shop.  Congress  approved  the  union 
shop  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  it  should 
set  a  uniform  national  standard  applicable  In 
every  State,  not  Just  in  the  majority  of  States 


which  have  chosen  to  abide  by  the  Federal 
policy.  Congress  can  no  longer  surrender 
national  policy  to  nullification  In  a  minority 
of  States  motivated  by  the  disproportionate 
political  power  of  antiunion  elements. 
Section  14(b)  ia  the  segregationists'  weapon 
In  concluding  our  presentation  to  this 
committee.  It  seems  appropriate  also  to  men- 
tion the  relationship  between  section  14(b) 
and  civil  rights,  particularly  because  some 
Congressmen  have  stated  their  intention  of 
burdening  the  repeal  of  this  provision  with 
riders  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights. 

It  should  first  be  noted  that  section  14(b) 
does  not  protect  but  rather  impairs  minority 
and  Negro  rights  to  employment  and  collec- 
tive bargaining.  As  Roy  Wilklns,  the  able 
executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP,  has  said 
it:  "The  19  States  where  the  'rlght-to-work' 
fraud  Is  now  in  force  are  the  States  where 
the  Negro  has  had  to  struggle  hardest  against 
the  forces  of  bigotry,  discrimination,  and 
segregation."  Or  as  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  has  said,  the  real  aim  of  the  open 
shop  supporters  protected  by  section  14(b)  Is 
"the  hope  of  driving  a  wedge  between  Negroes 
and  the  labor  movement.  We  must  not  let 
it  happen."  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
stronghold  of  right  to  work  is  found  In  the 
Deep  South — in  the  very  same  States  which 
resist  Negro  rights  In  every  other  area  of  pub- 
lic life  as  well  as  in  employment.  Dividing 
the  workers  into  tinionlsts  and  antiunionlst 
camps  by  rlght-to-work  legislation  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  effort  to  divide  them  into 
hostile  white  and  Negro  work  forces. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  no  sxu-prise  that  the 
present  effort  to  hamstring  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  with  "clvU  rights"  amendments  Is  un- 
supported by  friends  of  civil  rights.  Clarence 
Mitchell  of  the  NAACP,  testifying  to  this 
committee  for  Roy  Wilklns,  A.  PhUip  Ran- 
dolph, James  Farmer,  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  flatly  opposes  the  so-called  civil  rights 
rider,  noting  that  he  Is  not  "deceived  by 
things  done  up  in  pretty  wrapping  paper." 
Just  as  every  real  supporter  of  civil  rights 
lined  up  in  the  Senate  in  1951  against  the 
"Jenner  amendment"  effort  to  hamstring  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  union  shop  with  "civil 
rights"  (see  96  Congressional  Record  17241), 
enlightened  Members  of  this  Congress  will 
vote  against  an  effort  to  burden  the  return 
to  a  uniform  union  shop  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Of  course,  in  opposing  a  hamstringing 
rider,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  condone  racial 
discrimination  by  labor  unions,  any  more 
than  by  employers.  The  answer  to  that  prob- 
lem was  thoughtfully  and  correctly  given  by 
the  Congress  only  last  year.  In  title  VH  of 
the  Civil  Righte  Act  of  1964,  which  deals 
speciflcally  and,  we  hope,  adequately  with  the 
problem  of  racial  discrimination  in  labor  re- 
lations. If  that  legislation,  which  goes  into 
effect  this  July,  proves  Inadequate,  Congress 
should  and  virill  strengthen  it.  But  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  present  effort  to  attach  a  civil 
rights  rider  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  Is 
exposed  when  it  Is  seen  that  precisely  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  in  1964  voted 
against  the  careful  and  comprehensive  regu- 
lation of  employer  and  union  discrimination 
will  be  pretending  to  protect  Negro  rights  by 
voting  for  civil  rights  amendments  to  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b). 

To  recapitulate:  Section  14(b)  has  been 
rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  States  and 
o\ir  people;  it  does  not  serve  as  a  protection 
for  the  principled  objector  but  only  as  a 
haven  for  the  free  rider;  it  is  a  symbol  of 
State  and  local  antlunionism,  and  is  the 
segregationists'  weapon  for  alienating  work- 
ers by  allegiance  and  by  race.  For  18  years 
this  provision  has  served  only  to  disrupt  and 
divide,  without  achieving  any  justifiable  pub- 
lic purpose. 

This  is  the  time  for  building  the  Great 
Society,  not  for  p«petuating  past  mistakes. 


We  cannot  go  forward  burdened  by  such  ex- 
cess baggage  as  the  rlght-to-work  fiction. 
Congress  should  promptly  prescribe  that  the 
reasonable  union  security  standard  it  ap- 
proved In  section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  shall  now  apply  uni- 
formly throughout  the  Nation  without  fur- 
ther discrimination  or  distinction  between 
different  States  of  the  Union. 

We  call  for  the  immediate  and  vmqualified 
repeal  of  section  14(b). 


International  Union,  United  Automobile,  Air- 
craft Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America — UAW. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Re  agreement  between  UAW  and  the  Seventh- 
day    Adventist.    Mennonlte,    Old    German 
Baptist,  and  Brethren  In  Christ  Churches 
To  all  financial  secretaries,  UAW. 

Greetings:  On  April  28.  1957,  the  Interna- 
tional union  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Council  on  Industrial  Relations  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  which  pro- 
vided the  following: 

1.  A  good  standing  member  of  the 
church — certified  as  such  by  Its  council  on 
industrial  relations — ^was  relieved  from  at- 
tendance at  meetings  and  other  union  ac- 
tivities without  prejudice  to  his  employment 
in  plants  under  our  jurisdiction. 

2.  In  lieu  of  payment  of  initiation  fees  and 
dues,  said  church  member  was  to  pay  a  svun 
of  money  equal  thereto  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  charitable  and  welfare  services 
of  the  local  and  International  union. 

3.  Said  church  member  would  refrain  from 
interfering  with  or  resisting  any  union  laws 
or  activities. 

4.  In  case  of  strike,  such  church  member 
would  not  remain  at  work  nor  would  he  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  strike  by  perform- 
ing picket  duty.  etc. 

The  international  executive  board  author- 
ized a  similar  agreement  between  our  union 
and  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  Mennonlte,  Old  German  Baptist,  and 
Brethren  In  Christ  Churches.  Members  of 
these  churches  will  hereafter  be  accorded 
the  same  privileges  and  rights  as  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  Ch\irch  members. 

Financial  secretaries  are  to  forward  to  the 
International  union  an  amovmt  equivalent 
to  what  they  would  normally  forward  for 
per  capita  tax  and  initiation  fees  from  the 
sum  of  money  donated  by  these  church 
members. 

Secretaries  of  the  church  covmcUs  will  issue 
appropriate  cards  which  are  to  be  signed  by 
the  individual  and  by  the  church  secretary. 
These  in  turn  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
financial  secretary  of  the  local  union  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  plant  in  which  sAid 
church  member  works. 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  the  card  which 
the  local  union  will  Issue  him  in  lieu  of  a 
regular  membership  card.  In  the  event  you 
need  any  of  these  cards,  you  may  obtain 
them  from  the  supply  department  of  the  In- 
ternational union  by  ordering  same  on  the 
regular  order  blank. 

Fraternally  yours. 

ICmtt.  Mazet, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

By  order  of  the  international  executive 
board. 


Independence  Day,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1965 

Mr.    SHRIVER.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Fourth  of  July.  1965,  is  now  history.    I 
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observed  all  too  few  flags  on  display. 
Have  we  be  (xxne  so  interested  in  our  own 
selfish  inte  rests  that  the  purpose  of  this 
great  holid  ly  has  lost  its  significance? 

Mr.  Speiker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark  s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  e  iitorial  from  the  Cheney  Sen- 
tinel, of  cieney,  Kans..  which  expresses 
the  views  A  many  Americans  concerning 
Independence  Day : 

Independence  Dat 
(By  Floyd  Souders) 
Independ  snce  Day  Is  Jxist  a  few  days  away. 
[>lder  people  wlU  wistfully  won- 
became  of  the  oldtlme  Fourth 
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many  ^Inds  of  answers.     The 

of  the  country,  the  mobility  of 

the  many  distractions  of  the 

preoccupation    with    material 

rootlessness  of  many  families  In 

are  Just  a  few  reasons  we 

m  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July. 

the  Fourth  our  fathers  knew 

and   unique   observance.     It 

combination  of  fun  and  rever- 

men  and  principles  that  make 

history.    The  flag  flew  every- 

speekers'  stands  in  the  town 

with  bunting,  and  the  bands 

ijlayed    patriotic    airs.    Fireworks 

.dlessly.  ranging  from  the  ublq- 

to    stunning    set    pieces 

great  events  of  the  past.     It  was 

day  tar  young  and  old. 
least  of  its  attractions  were  the 
made  by  well-known  public 
ihe  time.    Some  of  these,  need- 
were  of  a  low  oratorical  level. 
them  had  one  thing  In  common, 
tribute  to  freedom,  and  how  It 
wiiat  was  needed  to  maintain 
It.    The  theme  was  patriotism — 
\inabasbed.     And    every   listener 
with  a  little  better  knowledge  of 
as  a  people  and  a  little  more 
,tion    to    keep    the    spirit    of    the 
a  ive. 
oldvme  celebrations  will  be  few  and 
this  year.     But,  whatever  we  do, 
go  on  that  day,  let  us  take  a 
think  wliat  freedom  and  Inde- 
n  the  fxiUest  sense  of  those  words, 
let  us  determine  that  our  herlt- 
iver  be  lost. 


Time  To  Use  Bolldozers 


ISION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


nm  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW   %ORK 

IN  THE  laOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6, 1965 


Mrs.    %ELLY. 
leave  to 
place  in 


Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


the  Congressional  Record  an 
interpret  ve  report  by  Marguerite  Hig 
gins,  enttled  "It's  Time  To  Use  Bull 
dozers,'*   nrhlch  appeared  in  the  July  4 
edition  o  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

The  ai  tide  reads  as  follows 

It'i  ;  Thcx  To  Use  Btju-dozehs 
[By  Marguerite  Higglns) 

After  V-J  Day,  a  surrendering  Japanese 
general  n  ade  the  famous  remark:  "Ameri- 
cans don' ;  fight  Jungle  war.  They  bring  In 
their  machines  and  bulldoze  the  Jungle 
away.' 

He  wad  right,  too,  about  much  of  the 
island  fig  iting  in  the  Paoiflc.  And  his  re- 
mark goei   to  the  heart  of  still  another  con- 


troversy inside  the  administration  on  how  to 
fight  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  quarrel  about  what  to  do  about  the  Viet- 
namese Jimgle  may,  at  first  hearing,  sound 
like  a  minor  technical  matter.  But  It  hap- 
pens to  be  a  crucial  one. 

DEEP   TUNNELS 

Consider  the  Vletcong  headquarters  area 
near  Ben  Oat  that  was  hit  by  B-52  bombers. 
The  area  known  as  C  zone  Is  only  2  miles 
long  by  1  mile  wide.  And  get  Vletcong  have 
kUled  and  maimed  more  than  1.000  regular 
and  lrreg\ilar  Vietnamese  forces  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  alone. 

What  Is  in  this  small  patch  of  Jungle? 

A  maze  of  deeply  dug  bankers,  under- 
ground storehouses  plus  some  aboveground 
headquarters  buildings  for  the  Vletcong. 
Vast  stores  of  food  and  armaments  are 
hidden  deep  In  the  earth. 

So  formidably  well  dug  In  are  the  Vletcong 
in  C  zone  that  until  the  B-52'8  softened  up 
the  patch  Jungle  (and  presumably  sent  the 
defenders  deep  into  the  deepest  underground 
tunnels) ,  no  Vietnamese  force  had  been  able 
to  penetrate  more  than  a  few  yards  without 
being  chewed  to  bits. 

On  the  last  attempt  (several  months  be- 
fore the  B-52  bombings) .  an  entire  battalion 
was  put  out  of  conmiisslon. 

Aside  from  the  Vletcong,  the  1-  by  1-mlle 
patch  U  \inlnhablted  except  by  psrthons, 
poisonous  snakes,  and  possibly  a  few  mon- 
keys— but  these  dont  last  long  in  a  Vletcong 
area  because  many  guerrillas  are  fond  of 
monkey  meat. 

SHOXJ1.D    USE     BtTLLDOZEHS 

Why  shouldn't  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
namese set  about  bulldozing  the  patch  of 
Jungle  and  in  this  way  deprive  the  Vetcong 
of  their  entrenchments.  This  would  relieve 
the  population  of  deadly  harassment,  and 
possibly  result  in  catching  a  few  Vletcong  in 
the  process. 

When  the  current  Vletcong  offensive  Is 
blunted  and  defeated  (our  stated  objective), 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  reforest  the  area 
and  repopulate  it  with  monkeys  and  pythons. 
But  in  the  meantime,  why  should  American 
and  Vietnamese  lives  be  lost  by  leaving  the 
Vletcong  relatively  free  to  use  this  Jungle 
sanctuary? 

This  Is  a  question  that  several  not-so- Jun- 
ior American  military  men  in  Vietnam  have 
been  asking  so  far  to  no  avail  The  C  zone 
area  Is  9o  smaU,  of  course,  that  a  military  op- 
eration is  perfectly  feasible  if  we  were  really 
determined  to  get  rid  of  it. 

TTie  operation  would  require  a  bit  more 
softening  up  by  the  B-526  and  the  temporary 
deployment  of  a  large  concentration  of  forces, 
followed  by  bulldozers. 

OBJECTIONS    ARE    POLITICAL 

The  objections  to  bulldozing  the  jungle  are 
mainly  political.  There  is  a  fear  in  some 
quarters  of  the  administration  that  this 
would  smack  too  much  of  Barry  Goldwater's 
proposals  for  defoliation  of  the  Jungle. 

Leaving  aside  the  Issue  of  whether  defolia- 
tion of  the  Jungle  Is  or  Is  not  a  good  idea. 
It  Is  an  entirely  different  matter  than  bull- 
dozing away  a  patch  of  land  like  C  zone. 

In  the  latter  case,  no  chemicals  are  In- 
volved and  there  can  be  no  accidental  dam- 
age to  the  peasants,  crops  by  breezes  blowing 
the  defoliation  material  onto  rice  paddles. 
The  driver  of  a  bulldozer  goes  after  a  specific 
patch  of  land-under  highly  controllable 
conditions. 

The  United  States  has,  of  course,  not  even 
begun  to  apply  its  technological  power  and 
Ingenuity  In  Vietnam.  Now  that  we  are 
obviously  in  the  war  for  keeps  the  time  to 
do  so  la  surely  at  hand.  It  Is  ridiculous  for 
the  Vletcong  to  have  J\mgle  sanctuaries  any- 
where in  Vietnam  if  our  technology  can  pre- 
vent It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  see  our 
boys  fighting  in  different  parts  of  the 


world.  I  would  much  rather  have  them 
here,  at  home,  where  they  belong.  But 
the  encroachments  of  the  Communists, 
their  unsatiable  hunger  for  territorial 
expansion,  will  not  permit  us  to  stand 
idly  by  while  the  free  world  falls,  bit  by 
bit,  imder  Communist  domination.  We 
must  meet  Communist  aggression  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  whatever  form  it  adopts. 

The  character  of  warfare  has  changed 
in  recent  years.  In  the  so-called  wars 
of  liberation,  the  Communists  employ 
the  weapons  of  subversion,  infiltration, 
terrorism,  and  guerrilla  warfare.  In 
Vietnam,  they  have  departed  from  the 
tactics  of  conventional  warfare  and  are 
trying  to  establish  a  model  of  action 
which  they  can  use  to  advance  their  ob- 
jectives in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  response  must  take  into  full  con- 
sideration the  changed  character  of  war 
as  waged  by  the  Communists.  We  must 
employ  our  imagination  as  well  as  our 
resources  to  meet  this  new  threat,  to 
deal  with  it  successfully.  And  in  this 
regard,  I  believe  that  the  suggestions 
made  by  Miss  Higgins  deserve  our  care- 
ful consideration.  I  therefore  commend 
her  article  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body. 


Ninety-eighth  Anniversary — Canadian 
Confederation  Day 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House  dele- 
gation of  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  improve  working  relations 
between  our  two  great  nations,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues  in 
extending  best  wishes  to  our  neighbors  in 
Canada  on  Confederation  Day,  July  1,  a 
day  so  close  to  our  own  Independence 
Day. 

In  1867.  a  small  group  known  as  "Fath- 
ers of  Confederation"  brought  about  the 
confederation  of  four  Canadian  Prov- 
inces— Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia — into  partial  self-gov- 
ernment. Within  a  few  years  the  west- 
ern Provinces  and  then  the  midwestern 
Provinces  were  linked.  The  last  of  the 
10  Provinces  to  join  the  Union  of  Canada 
was  Newfoimdland  in  1949. 

Plans  are  now  in  progress  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  100th  anniversary  to  be 
held  July  1,  1967  in  Montreal,  which  is 
known  as  EXPO  67.  I  have  been  per- 
sonally kept  informed  of  the  progress  of 
this  fine  exposition  through  periodic  re- 
ports of  this  program.  The  United  States 
will  be  represented  by  a  pavilion,  which 
has  already  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
personally  join  in  the  celebration  of  this 
centennial. 

Canadians  have  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  achievement  of  their  confedera- 
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tion,  as  we  are  proud  of  our  independence 
for  which  much  blood  was  shed. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  share 
the  same  continent  with  its  vast  re- 
sources, potentialities,  history  and  cus- 
toms, each  nation  completely  inde- 
pendent yet  banded  together  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  shores.        ^ 

It  is  a  privilege  to  ser^  as  a  member 
of  the  interparliamentary  group  and  I 
have  gained  much  insight  and  knowledge 
about  mutual  problems. 

Happy  birthday  neighbors. 


The  President  at  the  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  gave  a  reviving  shot  in  the  arm 
to  the  United  Nations  in  his  speech  to 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  President's  speech  could  not  have 
been  given  at  a  better  time.  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  so  truthfully  wrote: 
"The  President  did  not  just  say  'Many 
Happy  Returns'  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
He  gave  the  United  Nations  the  best 
birthday  gift  it  could  receive:  a  sense 
of  mission  and  dedication  in  a  world 
that  badly  needs  its  offices.  We  can  only 
hope  the  enthusiasm  his  speech  engen- 
dered is  an  augury  of  new  and  more  ef- 
fective action." 

I  commend  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
on  their  June  26,  1965,  editorial  entitled 
"The  President  at  the  U.N."  and  at  this 
time  place  it  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

June  26,  1965] 

The  President  at  the  U.N. 

The  United  Nations,  which  haa  been  In  a 
Badly  sagging  state  lately,  received  a  revivify- 
ing booster  shot  from  President  Johnson  at 
the  ceremonies  commemorating  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

The  United  Nations  has  seemed  to  some 
observers  to  be  sinking  steadily  into  oblivion, 
unable  even  to  furnish  the  appearance  of  a 
good  debating  society;  Inert  and  confused  in 
the  face  of  crisis;  fumbling  around  In  uncer- 
tainty even  on  how  to  get  Its  members  to  pay 
their  dues. 

But  the  President  wanted  to  make  clear 
the  continued  U.S.  support  for  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  He  wanted  to  make  clear 
America's  commitment  to  peace,  and  to  the 
eradication  of  poverty,  disease,  and  racial 
prejudices  wherever  they  are  present. 

He  called  upon  the  United  Nations  to  be 
the  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  agency 
that  It  Is  supposed  to  be,  and  he  placed  be- 
fore ita  member  nations,  In  clear  and  un- 
mistakable terms,  the  eflforts  made  by  the 
United  States,  and  frustrated  by  the  Com- 
munist powers,  toward  a  negotiated  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

There  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  have  condemned  the  U.S.  policy  In 
southeast  Asia;  who  have  not  been  hesitant 
to  tell  us  to  stop  the  bombing,  to  deal  with 
the  Vletcong,  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  part  played  by  Red  China  and  Red 


North  Vietnam  in  the  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion; they  have  found  it  impossible  to  criti- 
cize these  powers  for  ignoring  our  offers  of 
unconditional  negotiation. 

President  Johnson  did  not  hand  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam  to  the  U.N.  for  solution.  But^ 
he  made  it  plain  that  any  effective  peace- 
seeking  initiative  by  that  organization  would 
have  American  support.  So  would  steps 
leading  to  disarmament,  and  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  poverty.  So  would  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  peacekeeping  body  that  would  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  crisis,  not  in  a  matter 
of  months  and  weeks,  but  in  24  hours. 

The  President  did  not  Just  say,  "Many 
happy  returns"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  He 
gave  the  United  Nations  the  best  birthday 
gift  it  could  receive:  A  sense  of  mission  and 
dedication  in  a  world  that  badly  needs  its 
olQces.  We  can  only  hope  the  enthusiasm 
his  speech  engendered  is  an  augury  of  new 
and  more  effective  action. 


It's  What's  Happening,  Baby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, apparently  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  miss  last  week's  controversial  televi- 
sion show  entitled  "It's  What's  Happen- 
ing, Baby."  Prom  news  accoimts  and 
letters  describing  the  90-minute  rock 
'n'  roll  show  about  the  administration's 
antipoverty  program,  the  widespread 
criticism  seems  justified.  One  constit- 
uent wrote,  "This  pn^ram  was  and  is 
a  disgrace  to  civilized  society.  I  hope 
you  had  the  misfortune  to  see  it." 

Aside  from  the  low  entertainment 
value  and  question  of  morality,  the  most 
disturbing  aspect  is  the  fact  that  such 
an  appeal  must  t>e  made  to  trick  our 
yoimg  people  into  improving  their  posi- 
tions in  life.  Officials  of  the  CBS  tele- 
vision network  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  associated  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  initiative 
and  work  with  cheap  emotional  thrills 
and  the  latest  dance  crazes  §weeping  the 
country.  It  is  doubtful  that  our  Nation 
has  reached  such  a  decadent  state  that 
the  youth  of  America  would  fall  for  such 
trumpery. 

The  June  30  edition  of  the  Moultrie 
Observer  carried  a  well-worded  rtiitorial 
on  the  subject  which  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

It's   Happening,   Baby 
A    television    show    entitled    "It's    What's 
Happening,  Baby"  was  presented  a  couple  of 
nights    ago    with    the    purpose   of   directing 
teenage  attention  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  which  directs  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "Poverty  Program." 
It  was  a  shocker  in  its  Implications. 
The  music  was  wild  and  wooly,  but  definite- 
ly of   the  sort  which  appeals  to  the  teen 
crowd  of  this  era,  but  that's  beside  the  point. 
The  shock  was  in  the  method  of  spoon- 
feeding young  people  with  sugar-coated  ap- 
peals to  better  themselves. 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  Nation  has  so 
deteriorated  that  a  veil  must  be  pulled  across 
the  art  of  initiative  and  work.  If  we  liave 
become  such  a  handout  society  that  we 
must  trick  young  people  into  remaining  i^ 


school,  learning  trades,  and  bettering  their 
position  in  life,  then  our  American  wajrs 
have  become  decadent  and  we  are  on  the 
way  out  as  a  dynamic,  virUe  Nation  that 
places  honest  work  and  service  to  our  fellow - 
man  above  beatnik  existence  and  hipster 
parties. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  many  yotingsters 
got  the  wrong  Idea  from  this  show.  Life 
wasn't  intended  to  be  one  long,  emotional 
thrill,  and  the  shimmy,  shake  and  twist 
won't  accomplish  any  permanent  progress. 

It's  happening,  baby — but  not  for  the  best 
Interests  of  young  people  and  their  futures. 
We  suggest  that  the  dropouts,  the  jobless, 
and  those  who  haven't  really  been  given  a 
chance  to  prove  their  mettle  put  serious 
thought  to  the  various  programs  offered 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Forget  the  hipsters  and  the  hollerers,  and 
concentrate  on  some  worthy  goal  In  life.  The 
opportvmities  exist,  bi^t  it  is  going  to  take  a 
bit  of  digging  and  a  measure  of  sacrifice  to 
achieve  a  worthy  goal.  Let's  not  kid  our- 
selves or  the  young  people.  They  must  work 
and  strive  for  the  better  things.  Handouts 
and  parties  won't  do  It. 


Legal  Services  for  the  Poor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  April-May  issue  of  Trial,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  American  T/ial  Lawyers 
Association,  carried  an  excellent  article 
by  Donald  M.  Baker,  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Baker  discusses  a 
problem  which  deser\'es  more  serious  at- 
tention among  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  among  those  of  us  holding 
public  office — namely,  the  need  for  im- 
proved legal  services  for  the  poor. 

As  Mr.  Baker  points  out,  millions  of 
Americans  "have  been  effectively  denied 
the  right  to  counsel."  He  attributes  this 
denial  of  legal  rights  to  the  conditions 
of  poverty  in  which  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  live. 

Fortunately,  many  cMnmunities  are 
moving  to  meet  this  problem  through  lo- 
cal antipoverty  programs.  It  is  my  hope 
that  more  communities  will  consider  es- 
tablishing systems  for  providing  legal 
services  to  the  poor  under  their  local 
community  action  programs. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  Mr. 
Baker's  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues — first,  because  of  the  import- 
ance of  its  subject  matter,  and  second- 
ly, because  Mr.  Baker  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  member  of  the  bar  in  my 
State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  article  which  appeared 
vmder  the  headline,  "Legal  Rights  for  40 
Million  Persons,"  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 
Legai.  rights  FOB  40  MnxioN  Pebsons — Seeks 

To    Educate    Millions    ar    Thk*    Legal 

Rights 

(By  Donald  M.  Baker) 

Near  the  top  of  any  list  of  basic  American 
rights,  most  citlaens,  oertolnly  most  lawyer*. 
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the  right  to  counsel.    By  deflni- 

would  include  not  only  the  right 

kn  attorney  in  a  criminal  case,  as 

by  the  6th  and  14th  amencbnents. 

;he  right  to  legal  assistance  in  the 

prosecution  of  civil  suits,  and 

to  seek  legal  adi^ce  in  a  broad  range 

social,  and  business  matters. 

us  believe  that  the  existence  of 

implies  that  most  Americans  ac- 

oy  it. 

the  field  of  criminal  law  and,  in 

the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 

case  within  that  field  as  well,  the 

millions  of  Americans,  perhaps 

is  40  million,  have  been  efifectlvely 

right  to  counsel.     This  denial  is 

1  esxilt  of  legislative  flat  or  govern- 

is.    It  results  from  p>overty. 

llave  thought  of  this  matter  at  all. 

most  of  us  have  satisfied  ourselves 

thought  that  the  i>oor  rarely  need 

e  ccept  to  defend  themselves  against 

prosecution.     They    do    not    have 

they  have  little  property  to  will 

They  do  not  have  automobiles  to 

others.    Unhappily,  however,  the 

other  legal  problems. 
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RIGHT    TO    COUNSEL 


Charged  with  the  misdemeanor  of 

gas  from  an  automobile  may  go  to 

a  fine  which  he  cannot  pay 

did  not  have  an  attorney  who 

with  the  local  prosecutor  and 

him  to  drop  the  case.     All   these 

simple  cases,  easily  handled, 

had  counsel  to  represent  them. 

difficult  are  the  ntimerous  situa- 

the  substantive  law  is  either  un- 

r*stricts  the  rights  of  the  poor.    For 

]  ajidlord-tenant  law,  in  its  effects  on 

i  generally  weighted  heavily  on  the 

landlord.    Many  commercial  prac- 

jenerally  used  by  downtown  stores, 

by  stores  with  which  the  poor 

deal,  are  grossly  unfair,  if  not  ac- 

The   vagrancy  and  loitering 

]fiany  local  welfare  and  public  hous- 

are  harsh  in  their  application 


if  they  are  actually  to  enjoy 

rights  as  the  rest  of  us,  must  have 

""  Jn  with  the  imagination  and  ag- 

to  challenge  the  placing  of  such 

them. 

there  is  a  crucial  area  Involving 
ihe  lawyer  but  the  social  worker, 
education  expert,  and  others,  who 
the  problems  of  the  poor.    People 
suffer  not  only  from  a  lack  of 
they  fail  to  take  advantage 
n  even  when  it  is  available, 
is  simple.    Even  more  than  other 
frequently  faU  to  realize  that 
a  legal  problem  or,  when  they  do, 
have  no  confidence  that  anyone, 
lawyer  least  of  all,  would  be  will- 
Consequently,  any  legal  prob- 
educatlon  of  the  poor- in  their 
and  the  efTective  ways  they  can 


LEGAL  Am  FAILS 

;o\u-se,  true  that  legal  aid  and  pub- 
offices  have  long  made  services 
the  poor.  However,  while  these 
made  real  strides,  for  financial 

reasons  they  have  rarely  'een  able 

legal  services  for  all  the  poor  in 

locality  as  to  afl  kinds  of  legal 


In  addition,  such  services  have  generally 
not  been  decentralized  in  order  to  bring  legal 
help  into  poor  neighborhoods  where  it  would 
be  easily  available. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
President's  principal  weapon  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  is  committed  to  providing  compre- 
hensive opportunities  and  services  for  the 
poor.  While  adequate  legal  services  will  not 
themselves  win  this  wa/,  thejj  are  crucial. 
OEX)  does  not  Itself  formulate  and  run  pro- 
grams. But  it  hopes  that  with  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  American  Trial  Bar,  local 
antipoverty  programs  will  include,  as  a  major 
component,  a  broad  range  of  legal  services 
for  the  poor. 

The  form  these  legal  services  take  will  in 
the  Individual  case  depend  largely  on  the 
needs  and  desires  of  each  particular  locality. 
However,  proposals  which  have  already  been 
made  to  GEO  suggest  ideas  which  local  pov- 
erty programs  may  want  to  consider. 

Many  communities  are  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  legal  service  offices  in  poor 
neighborhoods,  frequently  in  centers  pro- 
viding a  wide  variety  of  other  social  services 
such  as  in  the  fields  of  employment,  housing, 
and  health. 

These  proposals  frequently  provide  for  legal 
services  to  the  poor  in  meeting  problems 
which  now  fall  outside  available  help;  e.g., 
In  domestic  relations  cases,  to  questions 
concerning  the  action  of  welfare  agencies, 
the  inaction  of  housing  authorities.  Other 
communities  are  planning  similar  services  to 
be  provided  through  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing legal  aid  programs. 

Regardless  of  the  method  followed,  such 
programs  do  frequently  Include  programs  for 
educating  the  poor  to  know  when  a  legal 
problem  is  raised — and  to  know  to  come  to 
the  neighborhood  lawyer  before  they  act 
rather  than  after. 

Proposals  also  frequently  include  studies 
of  existing  law  in  order  to  determine  how  it 
ought  to  be  changed  to  give  the  poor  the  pro- 
tection they  need  and  deserve. 

In  short,  throughout  the  country,  there 
are  programs  and  proposals  to  give  the  poor 
the  same  kind  of  broad  and  dedicated  legal 
service  as  is  available  for  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

The  full  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
will  necessarily  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
Interest  and  support  of  the  legal  profession. 
Lawyers  can  initiate  legal  service  programs 
in  their  communities  for  inclusion  in  the 
local  community  action  program,  give  their 
ideas  and  support  to  make  it  work.  They 
can  and  should  contribute  some  of  their  own 
time  directly  to  help  the  poor.  Such  an 
effort  would  be  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  American  Trial  Bar. 


Ashton  Thompson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AJIKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES^ 

Friday,  July  2,  1965 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  6 
days  ago  one  of  our  colleagues,  Ashton 
Thompson,  of  Louisiana,  was  suddenly 
taken  from  us  in  a  traffic  accident  near 
Gastonla,  N.C.  Only  the  day  before  we 
were  together  in  this  Chamber  on  busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Today  we  are  here,  but  he  is  absent  In 
person  but  present  in  our  hearts.  Ashton 
was  a  good  man,  a  devoted  Member  of 
this  House,  a  true  friend  whose  presence 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us.  May 
his  soul  rest  In  peace. 


To  his  family  and  to  his  friends,  our 
deep  sympathy  In  this  hour  of  sorrow. 


Our  Involvement  in  )^etnam  and  What  It 
Means  to  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HQN.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  what  it  means  to  Americans  was 
presented  to  the  County  Veterans  Service 
Officers  Association  of  Wisconsin,  meet- 
ing at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  on  June  18. 

The  very  able  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  John  R. 
Moses,  presented  this  analysis  and 
challenge. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Moses'  thinking  on  Viet- 
nam, and  the  challenge  Vietnam  poses 
to  all  Americans,  I  insert  his  address  in 
the  Record: 
John  R.  Moses'  Address  to  County  Veterans 

Service  Officers  Association,  Eau  Claibe, 

Wis.,  June  18,  1965 

A  citizen  In  a  free  country  has  far  more 
responsibilities  than  one  living  under 
tyranny,  whether  Communist  style  or  that 
evolved  under  Hitler  In  Nazi  Germany. 

The  continued  successful  functioning  of  a 
free  government  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
citizen.  We  must  be  well  and  correctly  in- 
formed if  we  are  to  be  expected  to  act  wisely. 
And  the  free  Institutions  we  have  developed 
in  this  land,  the  Individual  freedoms  we 
enjoy,  must  be  guaranteed  to  all  within  our 
land  as  nrmly  eis  we  must  defend  them 
against  all  challenges  from  without. 

When  we  veterans  went  Into  service  we 
were  given  the  heaviest  responsibility  a  citi- 
zen In  a  free  land  can  bear,  a  responsibility 
we  vmdertook  to  discharge  with  our  lives. 
All  of  us,  whether  we  served  as  buck  private 
or  as  an  officer  with  rank,  were  given,  and 
we  assumed,  the  responsibility  for  fighting  off 
and  defeating  an  enemy  who  threatened  our 
continued  existence  as  a  free  Nation.  We 
assumed  that  responsibility — and  we  dis- 
charged that  responsibility — frequently  with 
great  discomfort,  always  Inconvenienced,  in 
the  face  of  grave  danger,  and  at  great  sacri- 
fice. We  permitted  a  mighty  armed  force  to 
be  made — and  the  challenge  was  thrown  back, 
and  the  enemy  defeated. 

Many  of  those  who  served  died,  or  were 
maimed — but  the  survivors,  as  citizens  in  a 
free  land,  cannot  while  they  live  lay  down 
their  responsibilities. 

When  we  fought,  we  looked  after  our 
comrades  In  arms  and  they  looked  after  us. 

When  we  retiimed  as  veterans  of  the  war, 
our  responsibilities  as  citizens  were  continued 
with  the  years.  The  emphasis  was  changed 
perhaps,  but  If  we  would  be  true  to  our  na- 
tional traditions,  we  were  still  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  ourselves  in- 
formed and  of  acting  wisely  upon  that 
Information  In  the  national  Interest. 

Otir  special  experience  did  not  endow  us 
with  any  special  military  wisdom — but  at 
the  very  least  we  bought  with  our  expei  ience 
a  special  stake  In  this  great  experiment  of 
ours  In  a  free  democratic  Government. 

We  became  experts  In  recognizing  the  cost 
of  war  In  values  other  than  dollars  and 
cents — the  cost  of  winning,  and  the  cost  of 
losing. 
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Without  becoming  military  experts,  we 
.ame  out  of  the  war  charged  aa  veterana 
«ah  a  special  responsibility  for  the  defense 
f  our  land— we  turned  In  the  uniform  and 
°'  eun  but  the  heavy  responslbUlty  that 
!L  also'  issued  to  us  when  we  put  on  the 
uniform  remained  and  will  remain. 

In  the  years  since  the  last  formal  war, 
-,eve  been  faced  with  many  challenges  from 
mitside  our  borders.  Today  In  Vietnam 
Americans  are  dying,  and  it  becomes  very 
important  that  we  understand  whether  their 
deaths  and  the  dangers  our  Increasing  In- 
volvement m  somebody  else's  war  are  neces- 
sary to  us,  and  what  our  proper  course  as  a 
Nation  should  be.  ^   ^  ,  ^ 

At  the  outset  some  of  the  facts  that  I  be- 
lieve are  Incontrovertible  must  he  examined, 
and  some  of  the  errors  and  misconceptions 
that  exist  must  be  corrected. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  civil 
war,  a  rebellion  from  within  the  country, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  own  revolution,  against 
intolerable  Injustice,  real  of  fancied.  It  Is  an 
invasion,  first  by  diehard  Commimlst  agents 
trained  and  eqvUpped  In  North  Vietnam  and 
more  recently  by  regular  units  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army.  It  Is  supplied  by  equip- 
ment and  munition  taken  from  amhtished 
units  of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
by  food  looted  under  threat  of  death  from  a 
helpless  civilian  population,  and  Increasingly 
by  Communist  munitions  and  equipment 
smuggled  in  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

What  popular  support  the  Vletcong  move- 
ment has  attracted,  according  to  reliable  in- 
formation, has  been  the  result  of  a  murder- 
ous campaign  of  terror  waged  against  the 
innocent  people  of  South  Vietnam  on  a  broad 

The  principal  Vletcong  effort  has  been  a 
campaign  of  brutality  and  savagery  de- 
liberately aimed  at  destroying  the  will  of  the 
free  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  govern 
themselves.  The  war  has  been  waged  by  the 
Vletcong  principally  against  the  civilian 
population,  and  only  Incidentally  against  the 
Vietnamese  Army. 

Thousands  of  village  headmen,  civilian 
administrators,  and  their  helpless  women 
and  children  have  been  murdered  In  cold 
blood.  Civilian  food  stores  have  been  looted 
or  destroyed.  Tens  of  thousands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  both  civilian  and 
military,  have  been  slaughtered. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  Is  far 
from  perfect.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts 
It  has  never  achieved  much  stability. 
Change  by  military  coup  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day.  Friction  between  religious  groups 
has  frequently  paralyzed  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  public  business. 

But  democratic  processes  have  been  kept 
alive,  imperfect  as  they  may  appear  to  us 
with  our  200  years  of  democratic  tradition. 

In  the  past  10  years  tremendous  progress 
has  been  made  In  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  public  education,  medical  services, 
industrial  growth,  agricultural  production — 
and  the  democratic  processes  have  been  kept 
alive  and  strengthened. 

Following  the  example  of  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy,  President  Johnson  has 
taken  a  firm  and  decisive  stand  in  support 
of  the  fret  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  economic  and  military  commitment 
has  been  well  known.  Support  by  both  par- 
ties in  the  Congress  has  been  nearly  unani- 
mous. . 

Public  support  of  the  President's  position, 
as  indicated  by  Gallup  poll  samplings,  has 
been  consistently  felt  by  a  strong  majority. 

And  yet  In  this  country  there  has  been 
shrill  opposition  to  our  position  in  South 
Vietnam  particularly  on  college  campuses 
throughout  the  land. 

Many  thoughtful,  responsible  men  and 
women  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
correctness  of  our  position  both  on  moral  and 
strategic  grounds,  and  have  been  sincere  In 
their  opposition.     Many  of  us,  whether  we 


suppwt  the  President  or  not.  have  been  be- 
wilder«d  and  frustrated  when  the  oeeseless 
struggle  for  control  In  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  makes  It  appears  that  tiie 
Vietnamese  don't  want  to  help  themselves, 
that  our  sincere  efforts  to  help  them  have 
been  futile. 

This  basis  for  opposition  we  can  under- 
stand, and  we  must  accept  If  our  vaunted 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion are  to  mean  anything.  We  may  not  agree 
with  what  the  sincere  doubters  say,  but  we 
must  defend  their  right  to  say  It. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  have  no 
commitment  to  our  free  Institutions,  who 
work  for  an  ideology  totally  foreign  to  us, 
and  who  will  do  anything  to  see  our  Nation 
discredited  and  to  give  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
They  are  not  large  In  numbers,  but  they 
are  clever  and  persistent. 

They  use  specious  arguments  to  advance 
their  point  of  view,  but  their  very  lack  of 
scruples,  their  lack  of  dedication  to  the  truth, 
gives  them  great  flexibility  and  great  Initial 
advantage. 

They  are  a  new  generation  of  the  same 
breed  who  urged  us  to  Intervene  against  Hit- 
ler prior  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  who 
the  following  morning  could  find  no  fault 
with  CommunUt  Russia's  new  ally. 

The  resurgence  on  the  college  campuses 
throughout  our  land  of  Communist-oriented 
youth  groups  Is  evidence  that  even  after  a 
decade  of  near-peaceful  coexlstenoe  with 
Communist  Russia  we  cannot  lower  our 
guard. 

That  these  Oommvmlst-oriented  youth 
groups  should  use  the  reservations  to  our 
present  course  expressed  by  sincere  patriots 
Is  to  be  expected.  Throughout  the  world 
one  of  their  most  effective  techniques  has 
been  to  intrude  their  disciplined  action- 
units  Into  well-meaning  non-Oommunlst  or- 
ganizations and  movements — to  use,  incite, 
Influence. 

With  carefully  thought-out  slogans,  a  gen- 
tle push  In  the  right  direction,  a  skillfully 
planned  Incident,  democratic  groups  have 
been  arrayed  against  democratic  institutions 
and  democratic  governments. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  skill  of 
their  tecliniques — the  audacity  of  their  ap- 
proach— ^the  success  of  their  efforts. 

While  American  servicemen  serving  our 
Government  at  the  request  of  a  duly  con- 
stituted allied  government  In  the  defense  of 
a  helpless  civilian  popiilatlon  against  foreign 
attack  have  been  ambushed  and  killed  by 
bombs  and  savage  attacks  In  the  night— 
while  American  civilian  technicians  working 
to  Improve  agricultural  and  Industrial  and 
administrative  methods  In  a  backward  land 
have  been  kidnaped  and  tortured  and  mur- 
ciered — otherwise  responsible  andluyal  Amer- 
icans have  protested  only  the  al^ed  Immo- 
rality of  o\ir  actions. 

The  poor  people  of  a  lemd  invaded  by  a  "• 
savage  foe  merit  not  a  tear — the  American 
servicemen  who  are  wounded   or  killed  by 
murderous  attacks  of  an  Invader  merit  not 
a  tear  or  a  word  of  sympathy. 

To  them  It  is  the  Invader  and  the  trained 
agents  of  the  Invader  who  are  being  mis- 
treated. To  them  the  criminal  act  Is  our 
napalm  or  bomb  attacks  on  the  Jungle  hide- 
outs of  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  who  the  night 
before,  perhaps,  assaulted  a  peaceful  village, 
beheaded  its  headman  and  his  family  as 
bloody  examples,  and  slunk  back  Into  the 
night,  leaving  the  village  aflame  and  reek- 
ing with  death. 

The  danger  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  free 
world  Is  not  that  we  commit  such  force  as 
may  be  necessary  to  defend  Vietnam  at  the 
risk  of  escalating  the  war,  but  that  we  may 
not  act  decisively. 

As  real  estate.  South  Vietnam  Is  not  worth 
a  single  American  dollar  or  a  drop  of  Amer- 
ican blood.  As  the  test  of  our  dedication 
to  freedom,  of  the  good  faith  of  ovu-  commit- 
ments, of  the  dependability  of  our  alliances, 


South  Vietnam  is  worth  everything  we  must 
put  into  the  fight  to  win  the  war  there. 

If  the  Vletcong  and  the  invaders  from  the 
north  react  to  oui  determination  with  greater 
outrage,  we  must  extend  our  defensive  com- 
mitment and  our  deterrent  effort.  If  the 
Red  Chinese  Intervene  with  a  massive  com- 
mitment of  manpower,  we  must  use  such 
means  at  our  disposal,  no  matter  how  fear- 
ful, as  will  effectively  put  an  end  to  that 
commitment,  as  we  would  shoot  one  who  In- 
vades our  home  and  Ignores  our  wsurnlng  and 
advances  upon  us  knlfe-ln-hand,  In  the  be- 
lief that  we  dare  not  pull  the  trigger. 

As  citizens  we  have  a  responsibility  to  be 
well  Informed  so  that  through  us  our  Nation 
may  act  wisely.  But  if  we  would  enjoy  our 
free  institutions  we  also  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  them  for  all  others  within  our 
land,  so  that  freedom  of  tliought  and  of 
expression,  however  we  may  disagree  with 
that  thought  or  that  expression,  Is  guar- 
anteed to  all  Americans. 

No  matter  how  strong  our  disagreement 
may  be  with  sincere  expressions  by  others  of 
concern  or  opposition  to  our  present  course 
In  South  Vietnam,  we  dare  not  Interfere 
with  the  right  of  any  Americans  to  speak  out 
freely.  Freedom  of  expression  Is  a  fragile 
thing  and  does  not  flourish  In  the  face  of 
fear  or  coercion,  and  freedoms  denied  to  any 
of  MB  endangers  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  those  freedoms  for  us  all. 

As  veterans  we  must  bear  from  our  per- 
sonal experience  In  time  of  war  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  to  see  that  our  Na- 
tions' goals  are  sound  and  that  our  Nation's 
defenses,  wherever  the  lines  may  of  neces- 
sity be  drawn,  are  strong  enough  to  meet  all 
challenge. 


Our  Inept  International  Public  Relations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Show  in  Paris  and  sliared  with 
me  his  reaction.  Because  he  is  an  ex- 
ceptional citizen,  businessman,  and  scien- 
tist; because  his  views  are  usually  ac- 
curate; because  he  is  genuinely  con- 
cerned and  because  he  is  as  knowledge-  ^ 
able  as  anyone  else  in  the  field,  I  want  to' 
share  his  views  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  that  someone,  somewhere  in  the 
Federal  Government  will  heed  his  simple 

but  profound  suggestions: 

June  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Burt  L.  Talcott, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Burt:  I  have  just  returned  from  12 
days  at  the  International  Air  Show  held  at 
Le  Bourget  Airport  In  Paris  and  am  writing 
to  advise  you  of  the  situation  as  I  saw  It 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  American  busi- 
nessman spending  8  to  10  hours  a  day  In  an 
exhibit  booth  with  the  purpose  of  selling  our 
products  to  the  Exiropean  market.  Like  John 
Glenn,  I  still  get  a  lump  in  my  throat  when 
the  flag  goes  by  and  we  raise  It  every  morn- 
ing at  our  plant  to  remind  us  of  our  heritage 
and  blessings.  But,  Burt,  after  12  days  In 
Paris,  the  gross  stupidity.  Incredible  arro- 
gance and  general  Ineptitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment representation  made  me  almost  cringe 
at  the  mention  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. This  Is  Inexcusable.  By  and  large,  the 
American  business  representatives  were  doing 
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and  possibly  an  outstanding  Job, 
of,  not  because  of,  our  ofiQclal 
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mass  of  the  vmwashed  public  Including  the 
exhibitors  were  generally  Ignored  and  for- 
gotten. 

5.  As  a  part  of  the  combined  American 
Avitron-Holex  contributions  to  export  sales 
and  international  good  will,  we  presented  a 
film,  lecture,  and  demonstration  on  2  sepa- 
rate days  In  the  main  auditorium  as  Les 
Bourget.  As  a  matter  of  coru-tesy,  we  pro- 
vided full  information  to  the  "Aerospace 
U.S.A."  pul)lic  relations  staff  on  Tuesday  and 
we  were  informed  that  "this  was  great  stuff. 
Just  what  we  wanted,  etc."  On  Thursday 
afternoon,  having  heard  or  seen  nothing  fur- 
ther from  the  public  relations  staff,  we  con- 
tacted them  again.  They  didn't  remember 
who  we  were,  couldn't  find  the  information 
we  had  provided  and  generally  made  us  feel 
as  welcome  as  the  proverbial  "skunk  at  a 
garden  party."  Naturally,  if  any  publicity 
did  appear,  we  didn't  see  it.  In  fact,  the  lec- 
tures were  fairly  well  attended  due  to  oiu 
own  efforts  and  it  appeared  that  our  friends 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  mainland  of  China 
were  more  interested  than  our  own  people 
since  there  was  a  good  attendance  from  both 
of  these  organizations,  but  not  a  single  U.S. 
press  or  public  relations  man  on  either  day. 

6.  As  to  the  net  effect  of  the  mass  visit  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  the  impact 
of  the  Ambassador's  reception,  the  less  said, 
the  better. 

There  were  a  few  good  points.  James 
Webb,  Administrator  of  the  NASA,  visited 
the  U.S.  exhibitors.  He  came  unheralded  and 
alone  and  had  time  to  stop  and  talk  for  a 
few  minutes  without  the  aid  of  50  photogra- 
phers. In  this,  Jim  was  unique  among  the 
U.S.  officials  and  should  be  commended.  The 
USAF  Thunderbirds  and  the  U.S.  Navy  Blue 
Angels  put  on  fantastic  flying  exhibitions  on 
Thursday  evening.  But  it  occtirred  around 
7:30  p.m.  when  most  of  the  public  had 
departed. 

The  point  is  this.  The  Russians  appealed 
to  the  people;  we  Ignored  the  people  and 
appealed  to  the  press.  As  a  result,  the  Rus- 
sians only  lost  the  front  pages  once  and  that 
was  when  we  made  them  through  the  un- 
fortunate crash  of  our  B-58. 

The  real  tragedy  lies  In  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  much  to  be  proud  of  and  so  much 
to  give.  We  are  first  in  aviation  and  I  am 
not  willing  to  concede  that  we  are  second 
in  space.  Just  suppose  we  had  forgotten  tlie 
public  relations  expert.?,  the  mimeograph 
machines,  the  press  handouts,  and  the  mis- 
siles and  the  fighters  and  had  chosen  the 
following: 

1.  Wiped  out  all  the  cozy  little  offices  and 
enclosures  of  "Aerospace  USA,"  placed  a  dias 
in  the  center  of  the  open  area,  hung  a 
Gemini  overhead  and  had  three  or  four  back 
projection  machines  showing  White's  space 
walk  on  a  continuous  schedule.  Have  White 
and  McDlvett  there  15  minutes  every  hour 
to  talk  with  and  shake  hands  with  the  peo- 
ple. That  would  have  been  the  hit  of  the 
show. 

2.  Park  a  DC-8,  a  707,  a  727,  an  Electra. 
etc.,  on  the  ramp  and  let  people  through  to 
see  how  we  fly  In  the  United  States.  The 
contrast  with  the  commercial  aircraft  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  have  been  enlightening. 
Have  one  plane  equipped  with  the  in-flight 
movie  setup  with  an  appropriate  5-mlnute 
color  film.  I  realize  that  these  aircraft  are 
operating  in  Europe,  but  not  many  of  the 
European  people  have  flown  in  them. 

3.  Have  a  display  of  our  amazing  array 
of  scientific  satellites  with  an  explanation 
of  their  purpose  and  their  value  to  the  hu- 
man race. 

4.  Have  the  United  States  officially  rep- 
resented only  by  people  with  some  capa- 
bilities in  a  language  other  than  their  own, 
with  a  real  desire  to  communicate  with 
and  Interact  with  the  Europeans  and  with  a 
real  pride  in  the  United  States  without  ar- 
rogance or  condescension. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  are  citizens  of 


what  Is  still  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth 
We  have  our  problems  and  make  our  mis- 
takes,  but  basically,  we  believe  In  and  prac- 
tice those  freedoms  which  are  and  have  been 
the  hope  and  goal  of  all  mankind.  We  are 
also  the  world's  greatest  salesman.  How 
long  is  it  going  to  take  our  Government  to 
use  the  commonsense  practiced  daily  by  the 
successful  American  businessman  abroad  to 
combine  our  principles  and  salesmanship  in 
an  irresistible  package  that  can  be  marketed 
to  the  people  of  the  world,  not  mimeographed 
as  a  press  handout? 

I  am  sorry  that  this  letter  had  to  be  writ- 
ten. I  would  feel  far  better  if  It  could  have 
been  one  of  praise  rather  than  condemnation. 
Hfwever,  1  could  not  feel  that  I  am  doing 
my  Job  as  a  citizen  if  I  did  not  call  the  glar- 
ing deficiencies  mentioned  herein  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  responsible  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  an  earnest  plea  for  prompt  and 
remedial  action. 

With  my  sincere  best  wishes. 

HoLEX  Inc., 
E.    J.    Stecker. 

Preside?!  ^ 


Malawi  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  July 
6  is  a  significant  day  in  the  history  of 
Malawi;  for  on  that  day  in  1964  Great 
Britian  effectively  granted  independence 
to  the  Malawian  people.  Today,  only  2 
days  after  we  Ainericans  have  commem- 
orated for  the  189th  time  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  Eng- 
land on  July  4,  1776,  Malawi  celebrates 
its  first  anniversary  of  constitutional 
self-government.  At  this  time,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
achievements  of  the  Malawian  people  in 
their  1  short  year  as  a  free  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

The  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  have  seen  the  erosion  of  numerous 
colonial  empires  and  the  birth  of  many 
new  nations.  In  some  independence  has 
brought  problems  which  have  all  but 
aborted  the  goals  dreamed  of  by  the 
people  during  their  years  of  subservience 
to  foreign  rule.  New-bom  Malawi  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  a  free  peo- 
ple with  determination  and  will,  led  by 
a  man  of  foresight,  understanding,  and 
intelligence  can  accomplish.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  distinguished  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Malawi,  the  George  Washington 
of  his  country,  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda. 

Indeed,  Malawi  stands  proudly  as  a 
symbol  of  democratic  representative  gov- 
ernment and  as  a  vital  example  of  the 
republican  system  succeeding  in  a  newly 
established  state.  The  Malawian  peo- 
ple did  not  achieve  their  independence 
without  much  effort,  sacrifice,  and  de- 
termined hard  work.  While  the  transi- 
tion from  colonial  sovereignty  to  self-de- 
termination was  relatively  smooth,  it 
came  only  after  the  raj  had  been  con- 
vinced time  and  again,  by  actual  demon- 
stration, that  Dr.  Banda  and  his  follow- 
ers were  both  willing  and  able  to  assume 
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the  responsibilities  to  be  transferred  to 
them.  Malawi's  freedom  came  in  grad- 
ual stages.  From  1953  to  1963  it  was  a 
member — along  with  Northern  and 
Southern  Rodesia — of  a  federation.  At 
that  time  it  was  called  Nyasaland. 

Malawi  moved  toward  autonomy  with 
a  constitutional  conference  held  in 
London  in  1960.  In  1961,  in  accordance 
with  the  convention,  elections  for  a  new 
legislative  council  were  held.  Dr.  Banda 
and  his  Malawi  Congress  Party  received 
the  mandate  of  the  electorate  and  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  new 
Executive  Council. 

In  1962,  a  second  constitutional  con- 
ference was  held  in  London.  This  meet- 
ing resulted  in  a  declaration  of  intent  by 
the  British  articulating  their  determina- 
tion to  give  Melawi  domestic  self-de- 
teiTXiination  in  early  1963.  Shortly 
thereafter  England  made  public  its  will- 
ingness to  allow  Malawi  to  secede  from 
its  union  with  the  Rhodesias. 

Step  by  step,  the  British  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  ministerial,  unicam- 
eral system  of  government  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Banda,  as  Head  of 
Government.  In  October  of  1963,  with  a 
constitution  promulgated.  Great  Britain 
announced  its  intention  to  grant  Malawi 
its  independence  on  July  6  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Today,  Malawi,  which  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  on  December  1, 
1964,  is  an  emancipated  constituent  of 
the  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Prime  Minister 
Banda  and  the  Malawian  people  deserve 
the  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  American  people  on  this 
anniversary  date. 


Public  Service  by  KABC-TV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  station 
KABC-TV,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  recently 
rendered  a  unique  public  service  to  the 
southern  California  community  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  general  interest  to 
commimities  and  cities  nationally. 

This  service,  as  is  often  the  case,  had 
Its  inception  as  a  project  to  fill  a  need 
and,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  grew  into 
something  much  bigger.  It  began  when 
the  station  was  interested  in  informing 
the  school  systems  of  certain  of  its  com- 
munity service  activities  relating  to  sub- 
jects such  as  high  school  guidance  clinics, 
scholarships,  dropouts,  a  search  for  teen- 
age reporters,  and  so  forth.  Surpris- 
ingly, it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
listing  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
readily  available  for  use  in  connection 
with  such  a  project.  KABC-TV  itself 
therefore  stepped  in  to  fill  the  breech  and 
compiled  such  information  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  Informative  booklet  "College 
Handbook — A  Guide  to  Schools  of  Higher 
Education  in  Southern  California." 


The  handbook  devotes  a  page  to  each 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  southern  California,  including  a  pic- 
ture of  a  campus  scene  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  institution.  Also  in- 
cluded is  information  in  outline  form 
concerning  degrees  awarded  by  the  vari- 
ous institutions,  entrance  requirements, 
tuition,  living  accommodations,  whether 
it  has  a  religious  a£51iation,  and  where 
to  write  for  additional  information. 

KABC-TV  initially  printed  10,000 
copies  of  the  very  useful  booklet.  The 
response  has  been  so  enthusiastic  from 
educators,  libraries,  students,  parents, 
businessmen,  and  civil  leaders,  however, 
that  an  additional  printing  of  10,000 
copies  has  become  necessary. 

I  believe  that  station  KABC-TV,  Vice 
President  and  Generlil  Manager  Elton  H. 
Rule,  and  his  associates  merit  commen- 
dation for  this  unique  and  worthwhile 
project.  The  popularity  of  the  booklet 
attests  very  well  to  the  success  of  the 
venture.  Certainly  it  exemplifies  too  the 
measure  of  service  that  can  be  rendered 
to  the  public  by  organizations,  whether 
they  be  private  or  public,  when  there  is 
motivation  and  dedication. 


Centennial  of  The  Nation  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  today  "a  weekly  journal  de- 
voted to  politics,  literature,  science,  and 
art"  began  publication.  Since  that  time 
the  Nation,  the  oldest  continuously  pub- 
lished weekly  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  has  gained  a  respected  position 
in  American  journalism  as  well  as  in 
domestic  affairs. 

The  Nation  was  the  first,  and  has  been 
the  most  consistent  supporter  of  civil 
rights.  Its  sixth  editor,  Oswald  Gar- 
rison Villard,  for  example,  was  a  founder 
of  the  NAACP.  Also,  this  organization 
was  first  housed  in  the  Nation's  offices. 

Since  its  begirming,  the  Nation  has 
championed  and  has.  been  the  forum 
for  the  causes  of  freedom  and  progress 
and  has  sought  to  expose  those  forces 
which  it  felt  were  damaging  not  only 
to  this  country  but  to  the  free  world 
as  well.  The  Nation,  however,  has  taken 
not  the  ideological  view  so  much  as  the 
moral  view  against  racism,  imperialism, 
political  machines  and  super-patriotism. 
It  criticized  the  U.S.  Marine  occupation 
of  Haiti,  exposed  the  Black  and  Tan 
terror  in  Ireland,  fought  McCarthyism 
and  assorted  "witchhunts."  It  was 
among  the  first  American  publications 
to  illuminate  the  evils  of  Mussolini  and 
Hitler. 

This  policy  was  first  begun  by  E.  L. 
Godkin,  its  founding  editor.  Godkin,  a 
Manchester  liberal,  deeply  believed  in 
"peace,  retrenchment  and  reform." 
What  he  mainly  attempted  to  reform  was 
American  journalism,  particularly  the 
daily  press  which  he  believed  to  be  in- 


accurate and  immoderate.  For  his 
models,  he  chose  two  outstanding  publi- 
cations— the  Spectator,  an  English  publi- 
cation of  opinion,  and  the  American 
Saturday  Review.  Godkin  thought  the 
Nation's  function  would  be  to  take  a 
consistently  hard  critical  view,  to  be 
scholarly  but  topical,  and  to  create  its 
own  small  but  influential  audience  by 
maintaining  a  consistently  virtuous  posi- 
tion. 

From  its  inception,  the  Nation  has 
taken  an  independent  position.  The 
original  prospectus  for  the  publication 
stated,  for  example: 

The  Nation  will  not  be  the  organ  of  any 
party,  sect  or  body.  It  wUl,  on  the  contrary, 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  to  the  discus- 
sion of  political  and  social  questions  a  really 
critical  spirit,  and  to  wage  war  upon  the  vices 
of  violence,  exaggeration,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion by  which  so  much  of  the  political  writ- 
ing of  the  day  is  marred. 

A  review  of  the  200  bound  volumes 
comprising  the  Nation's  history  reveals 
contributions  by  a  roster  of  distinguished 
writers  and  editors  such  as  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John 
G.  Whittier,  Francis  Parkman,  Lord 
Bryce,  Henry  James — Senior  and  Jun- 
ior— William  James,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Carl  Schurz,  and  many  others. 

Thus,  this  fine  publication  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  American 
journalism,  domestic  politics,  and  inter- 
national affairs.  Its  Independence  is 
particularly  noteworthy  and  has  been 
consistently  maintained.  As  its  current 
editor,  Mr.  Carey  Mc Williams,  has  stated : 

The  Nation  belongs  to  no  one  •  •  •  you 
cannot  own  it. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  congratulate  the  Nation  on  suc- 
cessfully completing  100  years  of  con- 
tinuous and  exceptional  publication. 
Knowing  that  it  begins  its  second  cen- 
tury with  the  same  spirit  and  goals  that 
motivated  its  sponsors  in  1865,  I  wish  it 
all  success  and  good  fortune. 


South  Africa's  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "South  Africa's  Chal- 
lenge." 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  re- 
action voiced  in  that  editorial,  and  urge 
this  Government  to  maintain  its  strong 
stand  against  discriminatory  racial  poli- 
cies, whether  here  or  abroad. 

The  editorial  follows : 

South  Africa's  Challenge 

With  a  self-righteousness  bordering  on  a 
death  wish.  South  African  Prime  Minister 
Verwoerd's  government,  during  the  past 
montli.  has  exhibited  a  determination  to  add 


A355^ 


f  n  im 


the  Unitid  States  to  the  long  list  of  nations 
It  wants  lothlng  to  do  with. 

In  mil-May,  when  the  United  States 
routinely  asked  for  permission  few  the  planes 
froBB  the  VS.  carrier  Independence  to  land 
on  Soutl  African  airstrips  during  a  sched- 
uled Cap  stown  docking.  South  Africa  replied 
yes,  pro\  iding  the  crews  were  pure  white. 
The  Inde  lendence  thereupon  bypassed  Cape- 
town. 

Subsequently,   both    Prime   Minister   Ver- 
Poreign  Minister  MuUer  repeated 
of  rebuke  against  the  U.S.  Em- 
\  persisted  in  holding  interracial 
its  premises  in  defiance  of  South 
ipartheld    policies    for    separating 
n  whites.    Although  the  warnings 
before  the  big  Elmba^sy  Poiu-th  of 
the   UB.   Government   declined 
its  hospitality  procedures, 
statement  before  a^National- 
^slden  Jubilee  gathering  of  farmers, 
warned  that  South.  Africa  would 
any  American  Negroes  on  either 
Department  or  National   Aero- 
^>ace  Administration    (NASA) 
itatlons  in  South  Africa, 
the  NASA  agreement  of  1960,  nor 
agreement  of  1962  contains  any 
of    racial    policies.      Moreover,    no 
Negroes  ever   have  been   a&igned 
And  if  they  were  ^Verwoerds 
.,  which  grants  tbe  necessary  visa, 
would  have  a  veto  power. 
Verwoerd   seems   determined    to 
As  this  year's  elections  already 
the  way,  and  with  substantial  In- 
hla  party's  popularity,  Verwoerd 
Is    picking    a    fight    for    other 
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the  United  States  has  Joined  in 

and    stronger    United    Nations 

resolutions     against     South 

a:  lartheid  policy — although  never  to 

of  imposing  severe  sanctions.     In 

CTnlted  SUtes  stopped  the  sale  of 

to  South  Africa  which  could  be 

apartheid.    And  a  year  later 

this  embargo  to  include  equip- 

machlnery  for  the  manufactxu-e 

of  arms. 

seems  determined  that  the 

publicly  acknowledge  its  quiet 

not  assigning  any  Negroes  to  the 

s  atlons,  a  rather  mortifying  request 

which  Is  trying  so  hard  to  enforce 

'"~  at  home. 

must  be  Joined,  let  Washington 
!  tock  of  Just  how  important  South 
U.S.  Interests.    There  is  consider- 
between  the  two  coxintries  and  at 
the  balance  is  very  favorable  to 
States.      The    tracking  stations 
are  irseful.   both   scientlficJuy 
But  U.S.   trade  is  not   that 
on  South  Africa.     And  there  are 
friendlier,    areas    of    the    world 
tracking  stations  can  be  set  up. 
If  Prime  Minister  Verwoerd  and 
are   determined   to   isolate 
from  a  United  States  which  can- 
their  racial  policies,  let   them 


The  Stu  :h  and  Destroy  Policy  on  the 
Ground  in  Vietnam 


EXTJENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   WEW    TORK 

IN  THE  ±OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

''uesday.  July  6. 1965 

Mr.  MtLTEIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  Itie  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  follow  ng  editorial  from  the  July  1, 


1965.  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  policy  of  this  administration  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  logical  one  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  question  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  lose. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Vietnam:  "Search  and  Destroy" 
The  U.S.  role  in  the  Vietnamese  war  has 
entered  a  new  and  broader  phase  with  the 
allied  invasion  of  the  Vietcong  Jungle 
stronghold  known  as  D  zone.  We  have  es- 
calated the  war  in  the  air  by  taking  the  of- 
fensive against  military'  targets  in  North 
Vietnam.  We  are  now  escalating  our  role 
on  the  ground  by  taking  the  offensive  against 
Communist  guerrillas  in  the  south. 

There  apjjears  to  be  some  nervousness  on 
the  part  of  spokesmen  in  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington. They  are  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
that  something  has  changed;  that  something 
new  has  been  added.  They  cling  to  the 
references  and  terminology  of  the  past — of- 
ficial pronouncements  describing  the  func- 
tion of  American  forces  as  essentially  de- 
fensive, to  protect  our  installations  and  per- 
sonnel. 

However,  In  speaking  of  the  incursion  Into 
D  zone,  a  State  Department  spokesman  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  search-and-destroy  mission. 
This  can  be  squared  with  the  previous  for- 
mal position  only  by  relating  it  to  the  clas- 
sical military  doctrine  that  the  best  defense 
is  the  offense. 

The  question  is  whether  an  offense  on 
the  ground  is  essential  to  achieving  our 
purpose  in  Vietnam — to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  and  to  deny  the 
area  south  of  the  17th  parallel  (as  fixed  by 
the  Geneva  agreements)  to  the  Commu- 
nists. The  jungle  is  forbidding,  filled  with 
the  darkness  and  danger  from  Communist 
g-  ^rrillas,  snakes  and  swamps.  Americans 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  see  their  young 
men  sucked  Into  such  treacherous  terrain. 
A  nvunber  of  Republican  critics  suggest 
this  can  t>e  avoided  and  victory  can  be 
achieved  more  cheaply  by  massive  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam  from  the  air  and  the  sea. 
The  President's  military  advisers  evidently 
d  not  accept  this  over-simplified  view;  they 
contend  that  operations  on  the  ground — 
which  is.  after  all,  where  the  Vietcong  op- 
erate— are  no  less  essential  than  air  strikes 
against  sources  of  supply  in  the  north. 

But  this  does  not  invalidate  demands  for 
more  forceful  measures  against  legitimate 
military  tjirgets  in  the  north.  If  the  two 
go  hand  in  hauid,  complementing  each  other, 
in  the  absence  of  a  favorahle  response  to 
our  repeated  invitation  to  negotiations.  It 
is  logical  to  suppose  that  intensified  efforts 
on  the  grovmd  will  be  accompanied  by 
stepped-up  action  from  the  air. 


therefore,  especially  pleased  to  note  the 
progress  In  this  area  and  to  place  thla 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

NO.  2  TWBE  Farm  State 

New  Hampshire,  with  485  tree  farms,  con- 
tinues  to  maintain  a  firm  grip  on  second 
place  both  in  acreage  and  number  in  the 
New  England  States,  according  to  figures  re- 
leased at  the  tree  farm  committee's  sprlne 
meeting. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  Granite  State 
and  its  residents.  It  shows  that  acreage,  far 
from  being  cut  back  by  encroachment  ol 
public  ownership,  as  is  true  In  so  many  other 
States,  is  actually  Increasing. 

New  Hampshire,  as  of  this  writing,  has  485 
tree  farms,  totaling  514,091  acres.  It  has 
added  6  new  properties,  with  an  acreage  of 
3,666,  during  the  past  year.  And  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  major  plot,  measuring  better 
than  2,000  acres,  was  acquired  by  a  Bay  State 
concern  in  the  Sullivan  County  town  of 
Goshen. 

The  American  tree  farm  system,  launched 
in  Washington  State  in  1941.  has  since  spread 
to  all  48  contiguous  States,  with  29,000  own- 
erships representing  total  holdings  of  over 
65  million  acres. 

As  was  recently  noted  here.  State  and  Fed- 
eral  Governments  are  constantly  acquiring 
private  lands.  Joint  holdings  of  these  two 
agencies  amount  to  approximately  39  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  the  United  States — a  per- 
centage which  is,  naturally,  exempt  from  tax. 
atlon. 

Conversely,  each  tree  farm  acre  is  privately 
owned  and  is  contributing  to  tax  receipts. 

And,  In  the  words  of  the  Granite  State 
Forest  Industries  Committee : 

"Our  tree  farms  stand  as  excellent  ex- 
amples of  private  enterprise  demonstrating 
the  practicability  of  multiple-use  forest  man- 
agement. Their  primary  purpose  is  to  grow 
wood  for  an  expanding  economy,  but  they 
also  serve  as  habitat  for  wildlife,  watershed 
for  oiu-  streams  and  lakes,  and  provide  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  camping,  and  other  forms  of 
recreation  for  our  citizens." 

K.D.  W. 


New  Hampshire — Leader  in  Tree  Farms 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OI" 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

OF   HEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  had  a  lifelong  interest  in 
conservation  and  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  I  read  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Claremont  Daily  Eagle 
with  great  interest  and  some  pride.  The 
tree-farm  concept  is  a  growing  one  that 
Is  contributing  increasingly  to  the  health 
of  the  land  and  the  economy  of  our  area. 
I  operate  a  tree  farm  myself  and  am. 


A  Positive  View  of  the  Johnson  Doctrine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Johnson  doctrine  of  standing  up 
to  communism  in  Latin  America  has 
received  wide  support  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  particularly  in  Florida  where 
we  are  so  close  to  Cuba  and  can  remem- 
ber the  events  preceding  the  Castro 
takeover.  There  have  been,  however, 
some  negative  press  reports,  similar  to 
those  which  helped  build  up  the  Castro 
image  in  this  country  prior  to  his  com- 
munistic declarations.  The  Miami  Her- 
ald recently  commented  on  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  President's  actions  and 
results  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Record  : 
Let's  Vnrw  It  PosmvELT 

The  commitment  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  in  manpower,  pres- 
tige, and  resources,  is  tremendous.  The 
stakes  are  incalculable. 

In  the  circumstances.  It  Is  necessary  to  re- 
serve judgments  while  we  move  cautiously 
and  Bupely  toward  a  solution  that  hot  only 
means  freedom  for  the  Dominican  people  but 


foros  bcKik  the  threat  of  CoromunlAt  sub- 
^^sion  from  the  hemisphere. 

Judgments  in  this  period  of  confusion  are 
not  being  reserved.  The  dispatch  of  U£. 
xnjlitary  forces  and  the  continued  strife  be- 
tveen  rival  factions  have  set  off  a  torrent  of 
criticism. 

Ftor  the  record  it  should  be  said  that  much 
jias  been  accomplished  on  the  positive  side. 

President  Johnson  acted  with  decision 
^fiien  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans 
and  other  foreign  nationals  were  endangered 
by  the  Dominican  revolt.  All  civilians  who 
gought  safety  were  evac\aated  without  a 
single  casualty. 

There  was  evidence  of  a  Communist  at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  country.  That  would 
have  been  a  catastrophe  for  the  Inter- Amerl- 
osn  system,  compounding  the  Cuban  mess. 
B  would  have  made  rldlcxilous  the  repeated 
pledges  of  two  American  Presidents  that  such 
a  development  would  not  be  tolerated. 

That  has  been  prevented,  although  the 
danger  still  lingers. 

The  Organization  of  American  States,  al- 
though somewhat  laggardly,  studied  the  evi- 
dence and  came  to  the  historic  conclusion 
that  Joint  action  was  necessary  to  protect 
democratic  government  In  the  Dominican 
Bepubllc. 

That  decision  has  yet  to  be  Implemented, 
but  two  nations  have  dispatched  forces  and 
ttie  OAS  secretary  general  was  on  the  scene 
yesterday  to  seek  extension  of  the  1-day 
cease-fire. 

The  OAS  by  its  action  has  said  plainly  that 
It  will  not  sit  still  for  a  second  Cuba  and  that 
peace  and  freedom  In  the  hemisphere  are 
inter-American  concerns.  That  is  of  great 
import  for  the  future. 

Although  factional  strife  persists  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  adding  each  day  to  Its 
tragic  toll,  the  decisive  stands  have  been 
taken  and  the  machinery  set  up  for  a  con- 
rtructive  solution. 

The  first  step  is  to  replace  chaos  with  law 
and  order. 

The  second  is  to  establish  an  authority  that 
can  restore  normal  processes  and  prepare  for 
a  freely  elected  government. 

The  final  step  is  to  help  the  Dominican 
people  repair  the  grievous  damage  and  im- 
prove their  lot  in  peace  and  freedom. 

These  things  do  not  come  from  the  wish- 
ing, but  require  patience,  understanding, 
sacrifice  and  hard  work. 

We  believe  they  will  come  because  the  basis 
is  beginning  to  be  laid,  and  because  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  nation  in  the  hemisphere 
wholly  free  of  fear. 


beled,  "clamping  a  deceptive  lid  on  mili- 
tary spending."  It  states  that  "the  In- 
creasingly expensive  war  in  Vietnam  has 
simply  been  ignore  by  authors  of  the 
annual  budget." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my   remarks  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  tn  the 
Rbcoro: 
[From  the  Lob  Angeles  Times,  July  1,  1965] 

Bad  Tuu  fob  Buogxt  Gamesmanship 

President  Johnson  Is  not  the  first  Chief 
Executive  to  play  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with 
the  budget.  Nor  will  he  be  the  last.  It  is 
Important,  though,  for  the  public  to  recog- 
nize the  game  for  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  said  to  be  pressing  his 
subordinates  to  ccsne  up  with  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  which  begins  a  year  from 
today,  that  wUl  be  under  $100  billion. 

The  budget-makers  may  well  produce  a 
doctunent  which  seenu  to  do  Just  that.  If 
so,  however,  it  will  be  even  more  misleading 
than  the  $99.7  billion  budget  which  the 
President  proposed  for  the  ciurent  jeax. 

The  gimmick  is  that  the  administrative 
budget,  which  is  the  one  everybody  talks 
about,  does  not  cover  expenditxires  from 
trust  funds  for  special  purposes  such  as  high- 
ways and  Social  Security  payments. 

When  these  are  Included,  It  turns  out 
that  the  Federal  Government  already  is 
spending  over  $127  billion  a  year.  And  it 
Is  this  hidden  part  of  the  budget  that  Is 
going  up  rapidly. 

Also,  the  Johnson  administration  has  man- 
aged to  keep  the  showcase  budget  below  $100 
billion  so  far  only  by  clamping  a  deceptive 
lid  on  military  spending. 

Real  efficiencies  introduced  by  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  plus  a  less 
laudable  conservatism  In  new  weapons  de- 
velopment, have  been  major  factors  in  this 
levellng-off  process. 

More  Important,  though,  the  Increasingly 
expensive  war  in  Vietnam  has  simply  been 
Ignored  by  authors  of  the  annual  budgets. 

The  White  House  had  to  ask  Congress  for 
a  $700  million  supplemental  appropriation 
In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  formal  defense  budget  for  this  year 
win  fall  even  shorter  of  actual  needs. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  the  American 
people  may  be  facing  a  grim  period  of  sacri- 
fice, in  lives  and  in  dollars.  In  Southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  should  ask  himself 
whether  this  is  really  the  time  to  encourage 
a  national  mood  of  euphoria  through  budg- 
eteering  gamesmanship. 


Bad  Time  for  Budget  Gamesmanship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
liOs  Angeles  Times  of  July  1,  1965,  com- 
mented editorially  on  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  our  Nation. 

The  editorial  is  entitled,  "Bad  Time 
for  Budget  Gamesmanship,"  and  the 
title  sums  up  very  well  its  timely  mes- 
sage. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  very  appro- 
priately in  my  view,  turns  a  critical  eye 
on  the  efforts  apparently  being  made  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  Federal  budget 
at  a  level  below  the  $100  billion  figure. 
This  includes,  for  example,  what  is  la- 


Economists  Believe  Sustained  Prosperity 
of  Kennedy-Johnson  Administrations 
Will  ConHnue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
column.  Roscoe  Drummond  summarized 
the  broad  consensus  of  economists  on  the 
state  of  the  American  economy:  That  we 
are  in  for  more  of  the  unprecedented  sus- 
tained prosperity  and  economic  growth 
that  have  marked  the  Kennedy- Johnson 
administrations. 

The  continuation  of  this  growth  for 
the  longest  period  in  our  history  is  a  trib- 


ute to  the  wise  policies  pursued  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Drummond  in  his  article  concluded 
that: 

The  truth  Is  that  the  state  of  the  economy 
Is  good,  the  outlook  Is  for  more  of  the  same 
as  far  ahead  as  one  can  reasonably  see  and 
no  one,  including  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin,  sees  a  recession 
around  the  comer. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  article 
hereafter : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poit.  June  27, 
1966] 

State  of  Economt  Is  and  Wnx  Bs  Gooo 
(By  Boscoe  Druminond) 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  everything  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  do  In  th«  wra-ld 
than  the  state  of  the  economy.  This  Is  why 
it  is  Important  not  to  get  the  stock  market 
mixed  up  with  the  valid  thermometers  of 
economic  health. 

The  market  has  had  Its  scare.  It  still  may 
be  a  little  Jittery.  But  the  truth  Is  that 
the  state  of  the  economy  Is  good,  the  out- 
look is  for  more  of  the  same  as  far  ahead  as 
one  can  reasonably  see  and  no  one,  including 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  sees  a  recession  arotind  the  cor- 
ner. 

This  isn't  Just  a  Lyndon  Johnson  pep  talk, 
although  the  President  has  been  saying  as 
much  at  recent  press  conferences.  This  ap- 
praisal comes  from  looking  at  the  objective 
facts  and  is  shared  by  most  private  econ- 
omists. It  refiects  a  pervasive  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  business  commu- 
nity. 

It  isn't  wishful  thinking  or  political  organ 
music  to  quiet  the  stock  market. 

Among  the  reasons  why  the  business  com- 
munity is  not  nervous  about  the  future, 
despite  market  vibrations,  are: 

Federal  revenue  Is  going  up,  spending  is 
going  down  ($900  million  below  the  January 
estimate)  and  the  budget  is  getting  nearer 
to  balance. 

The  Treasury  finds  business  activity  and 
personal  income  will  yeld  $1,600  million  more 
in  taxes  than  it  estimated  last  January — 
despite  the  substantial  cut  In  rates  last  year. 

This  combination  means  that  the  Federal 
deficit  atthe  end  of  this  month  will  reach 
a  6-year  low.  There  has  been  sustained 
prosperity  and  economic  growth  for  the  long- 
est period  In  American  history. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler  sees  a 
steady  upward  trend  in  business  activity  for 
the  rest  of  1965 — and  beyond.  Though  dis- 
agreeing on  some  things,  the  liberal  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Gardner  Ackley,  shares  conservative 
Martin's  view  that  no  recession  is  In  the 
making. 

Martin's  Colimxbla  Unlversty  speech  did 
not  aitart  the  downturn  In  the  market.  His 
speech,  with  V^  warnings  against  infiation 
and  the  still  unresolved  balance-of -pay- 
ments gap,  undoubtedly  gave  it  a  push — 
more  of  a  push  than  he  intended  because 
his  warnings  were  played  so  much  more 
proi  inently  than  his  assiu-ances. 

Basically,  the  warnings  were  well  taken 
and  timely.  But  the  dissimilarities  between 
now  and  1929  are  far  greater  than  the 
similarities — and  Martin  said  so.  Few  read 
his  speech  in  full. 

The  most  reassuring  fact  is  that  none  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  recession  show  up  in 
any  of  the  economic  indicators.  Just  the 
opposite.  Inventories  are  not  bulging.  They 
are  actually  lower  today  than  when  the  boom 
started.  Business  is  not  overejpcmrtlng  and 
that  was  what,  in  large  part,  toought  on  the 
recession  of  1957.  The  expansion  of  produc- 
tive c«4>aclty  has  been  running  Just  about 
even  with  the  explanation  of  consumer 
demand. 
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of  the  dollar  and  the  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  may  be  Incompatible  with 
one  another. 

The  crucial  question  raised  by  his  remarks 
is  whetlier  we  are  on  the  verge  of  having  two 
conflicting  policies — that  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  is  to  encovirage  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  demand,  and  that  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  Is  to  hold  back  the  ex- 
pansion. Whatever  one's  opinions  of  the  two 
policies,  no  one  can  suppose  that  anjrthlng 
but  confusion  and  a  loss  of  confidence  could 
come  from  trying  both  of  them  at  once. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  problem 
which  has  been  revealed  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween Martin  and  the  administration.  In 
conformity  with  the  traditional  role  of  cen- 
tral banks,  which  was  written  Into  law  In  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  though  its  governors  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  is  an  Independent  Institu- 
tion and  not  just  one  of  the  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  under  the  President's 
command.  It  is  a  public  but  not  a  govern- 
mental institution.  Thus,  Martin  is  not  like 
Secretary  Fowler,  a  member  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bo£ird  derives  from  the  time  when  the  man- 
agement of  money  and  credit  was  the  func- 
tion of  the  bankers  alone.  This  traditional 
position  of  a  central  bank  was  radically  im- 
paired by  the  great  depression  of  1929  and 
by  the  revolutionary  changes  in  economic 
thinking  which  stem  from  John  Maynard 
Keynes. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
Congress  passed  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
which  gives  the  President  a  mandate  to  use 
his  power  to  keep  unemployment  few,  to 
keep  prices  reasonably  steady  and  to  pro- 
mote an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth. 

This  has  left  us  with  two  separate  sets 
of  ofiBclals,  both  of  them  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  economy.  There  Is  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  its  power  over 
the  supply  of  credit  and  the  struct\ire  of  in- 
terest rates.  There  is  the  administration 
with  its  power  to  spend  and  tax.  to  finance 
the  debt  and  to  give  grants  in  aid. 

The  two  sets  of  powers  have  to  be  exer- 
cised harmoniously,  and  the  problem  raised 
by  Martin's  speech  is  how  to  insure  harmony 
in  action  without  producing  a  conformity 
that  prevents  critical  debate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  policy. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  be  written 
into  law,  and  almost  certainly  what  we  imxst 
fall  back  upon  is  an  understanding  that  in 
high  financial  policy  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  can  advise  and  can  warn,  but  it  must 
not  act  at  cross  purposes  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

Thus,  Martin,  for  example,  would  remain 
free  to  say  that  credit  should  be  restricted 
and  interest  rates  increased,  but  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  not  carry  out  such 
a  ix)llcy  if  it  Is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
President. 

This  Is,  to  be  sure,  untidy.  But  it  is  the 
kind  of  untidy  arrangement  by  which  so 
often  old  institutions  are  adapated  to  chang- 
ing conditions. 


U.S.  Nayy  May  Bay  Ships  in  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSAC  BTTSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  O'NKTT.T.  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 


tion of  this  distinguished  body  to  a  dis- 
quieting  article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  18  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
This  article,  entitled  "U.S.  Navy  May  Buy 
Ships  in  Britain."  explains  how  the 
Pentagon  is  studying  suggestions  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  buy  some  noncombatant  ships 
from  Britain.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
represents  Boston,  Mass.,  and  has  some 
familiarity  with  the  problems  of  this 
Nation's  shipbulding  industry,  I  am 
greatly  alarmed  that  the  Pentagon  can 
even  seriously  consider  a  suggestion  that 
it  buy  ships  from  Britain.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  tills  country  decides  it  needs  more 
ships,  the  place  to  go  for  them  is  not 
Britain  or  some  other  foreign  nation 
but  to  our  own  shipyards  which  are 
desperately  in  need  of  more  work.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  Pen- 
tagon will  take  into  account  the  declining 
state  of  our  shipbuilding  industry  and  the 
fact  that  naval  yards  are  being  shutdown 
all  over  this  country  before  it  decides  to 
buy  ships  from  Britain  or  for  that  matter 
any  foreign  nation. 

The  article  follows: 
U.S.    Navt    May    But    Ships    in    Britain- 
Pentagon  Studies  Purchase  of  Noncom- 
batant Vessels 

Washington,  June  17. — The  Defense  De- 
partment is  considering  a  suggestion  that 
the  US.  Navy  buy  some  noncombatant  ships 
from  Britain. 

The  idea,  which  Is  being  examined  at  the 
Oflace  of  International  Security  Affairs,  is  one 
of  several  proposals  aimed  at  keeping  defense 
industries  in  major  allied  countries  in  a 
condition  of  readiness  for  expansion  in  an 
emergency.  Military  procurement  has 
dropped  off  sharply  in  many  of  the  larger 
non-Communist  nations. 

The  suggestion  is  certain  to  stir  appre- 
hension in  the  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
try and  in  communities  where  Navy  ship- 
yards are  being  closed  down. 

Those  who  see  possible  advantages  in  the 
proposal  for  bujring  Navy  cargo  ships  from 
British  yards  believe  that  the  British  ships 
might  be  better  at  a  lower  cost,  than  ships 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

Both  Britain  and  Japan  have  huge  ship- 
building industries.  The  British  yards  may 
have  more  experience  In  buUding  the  special- 
ized cargo  types  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy  than 
Japanese  yards,  which  produce  quality  tank- 
er ships. 

The  balance  in  military  buying  would  still 
lie  heavily  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

HAS  OPTION  FOR  PLANES 

Under  an  agreement  reached  earlier  this 
year,  Britain  has  the  option  of  buying  from 
the  United  States  about  $1  billion  worth  of 
the  long-range,  supersonic,  P-111  variable- 
wing  warplanes.  So  f£ir,  however,  the  British 
have  made  no  move  to  take  up  either  part 
or  all  of  the  option. 

Agreement  has  been  reached,  however,  for 
the  procurement  by  Britain  of  the  American 
F-4  Phantom,  a  supersonic  plane  with  con- 
siderably less  range  than  the  P-111. 

British  interest  in  the  two  American  planes 
increased  as  the  point  neared  where  Britain 
abandoned  her  own  development  program  for 
the  TSRr-2  bomber. 

British  aircraft  experts  may  be  inclined 
to  the  veiw  that  for  &1  tain's  purposes  in 
European-area  operations  the  longer  range  of 
the  P-111  is  not  needed. 

Even  if  the  Defense  Department  should  de- 
cide to  buy  some  cargo  ships  for  the  Navy 
from  Britain,  all  construction  of  combatant 
ships  almost  certainly  would  remain  in  Amer- 
ican private  and  Navy  yards. 
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H.R.  7105:  The  AnH-Arab  Boycott 
Amendment 


SPEIXJH 

OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
agreement  by  this  House  with  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  passage  of  H.R. 
7105,  as  amended,  marks  another  great 
advance  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Once  more  Americans  hold  their  heads 
high  and  proclaim  we  will  stand  for  no 
foreign  Interference  with  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Our  antidiscrimination 
statutes  apply  not  only  as  between  Amer- 
icans but-  as  between  Americans  and 
those  abroad  with  whom  they  have  every 
right  to  do  business. 

Restrictive  trade  practices  and  boy- 
cotts may  have  a  place  between  xm- 
frlendly  nations,  but  they  have  no  place 
between  friendly  nations  or  between 
their  citizens. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  on  this  bill,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
declaration  of  policy  written  into  it  was 
mandated  to  be  implemented  by  the  lan- 
guage I  proposed  and  which  was  adopted. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  correctness  of 
my  statement  is  recognized  both  by  our 
State  Department  and  by  our  Commerce 
Department.  More  than  that,  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  comply  with  that  dec- 
laration of  policy  and  to  implement  it  by 
rules  and  regulations. 

On  June  30,  1965,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Honorable  John  T.  Con- 
nor, so  stated  In  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield.  Sena- 
tor. Mansfield  has  authorized  me  to  place 
that  letter  in  our  Record.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  In  extending 
the  Export  Control  Act,  the  House  approved 
an  amendment  which  provides  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  by 
foreign  countries  against  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  PMrther,  this  amend- 
ment declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  and  request 
domestic  concerns  to  refuse  to  take  any  ac- 
tion which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or 
supporting  such  practices  or  boycotts.  To 
carry  out  this  new  policy  statement,  there 
is  an  expressed  requirement  for  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Export 
Control  Act,  contained  in  H.R.  7105,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  bill  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senate  committee,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  be  required  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  within  80  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  have 
the  obligation,  and  will,  in  fact,  request 
American  business  firms  not  to  cooperate 
in  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  Im- 
posed by  a  foreign  country  against  another 


forelgpi  country  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  State  would,  if  HJl.  7105  is  enacted  into 
law,  take  all  appropriate  steps  through  dijK- 
lonoatic  channels  and  other  means  that  may 
be  available  to  the  Department  in  opposing 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  by 
foreign  coimtrles  against  a  coimtry  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

Further,  it  Is  oxir  understanding  that  an 
addition  that  strengthens  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  will  be  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  6,  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence:  "and  shall  require  that 
all  domestic  concerns  receiving  requests  for 
the  furnishing'  of  inforamtion  or  the 
signing  of  agreements  must  report  this  fact 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  such  action 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  2(4)." 

It  is  clear  that  the  language  of  HU.  7105, 
with  the  suggested  addition  quoted  above 
would  require  specific  action  by  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments will,  of  course,  follow  throxjgh  on  those 
requirements  if  this  bill  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


the  lack  of  teachers.  Their  contribution  to 
getting  the  college  started  Is  remarkable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  dif&cult  conditions 
under  which  they  had  to  work.  At  the  time 
the  college  opened,  there  was  a  shortage  of 
almost  everything:  suitable  classrooms, 
books,  equipment,  etc.,  but  they  made  the 
best  of  what  was  available. 

The  signiflcance  of  the  work  of  this  dy- 
namic force  lies  in  these  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  shown  that  a  good 
lecturer  need  not  be  a  hunchbacked,  gray- 
halred  old  man.  Though  most  of  them  are 
relatively  young,  yet  their  lectiiree,  charac- 
terized by  careful  and  thorough  preparation, 
and  methodical  presentation,  have  generally 
been  of  very  high  standard.  Furthermore, 
they  have  shown  that  an  ideal  teacher  is  not 
required  to  play  the  role  of  a  boss  all  the 
time.  They  always  maintained  a  smiling 
face  to  all  the  students  even  on  occasions 
when  this  was  difficult. 

We  the  students  of  CBA  have  got  much  to 
leam  from  these  people.  Briefly,  they  have 
ta\ight  us  the  love  for  hard  work — hard  work 
for  its  own  sake.  Also,  their  self-sacrificing 
missionary  spirit  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Their  stay  here  hae  l>een  a  true  practical 
contribution  towards  better  international 
understanding,  often  on  people's  llpe  but 
rarely  translated  into  action.  Again,  accept 
our  Inadequate  word  of  thanks.  We  wish 
you  the  beet  of  luck,  success  and  prosperity 
in  all  yoiir  future  endeavors. 


Another  Noteworthy  Peace  Corps 
Achievement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  pleased  to  learn  of  new  achieve- 
ments of  the  Peace  Corps,  particularly 
when  one  of  my  constituents  is  involved. 
Miss  Irene  Bayorek  of  Croton-on- Hud- 
son, N.Y.,  has  been  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration at  Haile  Selassie  University  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  Miss  Bayorek 
will  be  completing  her  2 -year  tour  in  that 
country.  Her  efforts,  however,  will  never 
be  forgotten,  particularly  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. She  recently  received  from  the 
students  significant  praise  for  her  contri- 
bution to  the  college  and  its  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration.  I  believe  this 
further  demonstrates  the  impact  the 
Peace  Corps  is  having  on  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Pionxers  Ijiave 
The  end  of  the  current  academic  year 
marks  the  departure  of  six  faculty  members 
and  a  secretary — all  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers— from  the  college  otf  btislness.  In  all 
schools  teachers  come  and  go;  there  is  noth- 
ing unusual  about  that.  But  this  is  a  spe- 
cial case. 

The  names  of  Kreuser,  Bayorek,  Cordasco. 
Sprague,  Tener,  Tracy.  Knowles,  and  Rachut 
wUl  always  be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
CBA.  Without  their  presence  here,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  college  in  October,  1963,  woxUd 
have  been  difllcxilt.  If  not  impossible,  due  to 


Salntatorian  Address  by 
Mark  J.   SUberblatt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Stuyvesant 
High  School  held  in  New  York's  Carne- 
gie Hall  on  Jime  28.  I  spoke  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  graduates  and  their 
contemporaries  to  revitalize  urban  life 
and  to  rebuild  our  cities  into  proud  ex- 
amples of  a  great  civilization. 

The  address  of  the  salutatorian,  Mr. 
Mark  SUberblatt,  gives  encouragement 
and  reassurance  that  this  generation  has 
the  capacity  to  meet  these  challenges 
and  others  which  It  faces  in  an  imagina- 
tive and  enlightened  fashion.    Mr.  SU- 
berblatt has  some  extremely  interesting 
thoughts  on  the  direction  which  our  edu- 
cational programs  shoiUd  be  taking,  and 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  as  foUows: 
Salutatorian  Address  bt  Mark  Silberblatt 
Honored  guests.  Dr.  Flledner,  members  of 
the  faculty,  parents,  and  fellow  students,  the 
individual,  in  the  education  of  his  offspring, 
and  the  society,  in  the  education  of  its  youth. 
seek  the  salvation  of  posterity  and  the  means 
of     self-preservation.     Economics     demands 
that  the  young  be  instructed  in  how  to  make 
a  living;  religion  that  they  be  taught  how 
to  live.    Education  is  the  oldest  and  most 
vital  of  the  social  concerns,  and   it  is,  as 
weU,  probably  the  most  carefully  scrutinized 
and  the  most  consistently  criticized.     The 
critic  of  education  labors  under  the  exceed- 
ingly   heavy    burden    of    history;    between 
Rousseau    and   Dewey,   between    Plato   and 
Paul  Goodman,  there  Is  nothing  new  imder 
the  sun.    I  speak  not  with  the  conviction 
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Increased  Trade  With  Soviet  Contrary 
to  Our  Interests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
D.  Hittle,  brigadier  general,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  who  serves  as  director 
for  national  security  and  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  orga- 
nization is  the  author  of  an  excellent 
comment  on  proposed  trade  expansion 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Hittle's  com- 
ment as  it  appeared  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  on  May  21: 

OuK   Trade  With   Soviet   Seen   Aiding   U.S. 
Suicide 

Suggestions  of  increased  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  raise  some  basic  questions. 

A  key  question  is  "why  now?" 

When  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  giui- 
running  on  an  intercontinental  basis,  it's  a 
strange  time  even  to  talk  about  sending  more 
of  the  products  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
to  Red  regimes. 

There's  only  one  reason  the  Communist 
leaders  are  interested  in  oiu*  products.  That's 
to  make  up  for  the  deficits  of  their  industry 
and  agriculture.  The  hard  cold  fact  of  Com- 
munist economics  is  that  there  wouldn't 
be  so  many  shortages — and  hence  so  much 
demand  for  Western  products — if  such  heavy 
emphasis  wasn't  being  placed  on  armament 
production. 

Those  armaments  are  Intended  for  use 
against  us  and  our  allies.  The  Kremlin 
finds  itself  in  economic  diCQculty  for  a  very 
simple  reason:  It  has  fiouted  just  about  every 
moral  and  economic  law.  Everything  has 
been  sacrificed  to  building  a  heavy  Industry. 
"A  heavy  Indxistry  is  the  prime  requirement 
for  modem  weapons  production. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Kremlin's  rule, 
Soviet  agrlcult\ire  was  deliberately  short- 
changed to  hasten  the  buildup  of  industry. 
This  resulted,  in  turn,  in  the  continuing  Rus- 
sian agricultural  mess. 

We  balled  the  Krem^lin  out  of  one  agricul- 
tural crisis  with  huge  shipments  of  our 
subsidized  wheat.  The  actual  cost  to  our 
taxpayers  of  this  transaction  is  still  be- 
clouded by  intricate  explanations  of  inter- 
national exchange,  shipping  costs,  and  sub- 
sidies. 

But  there's  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of. 
The  Commimlst  system  Is  stronger  today 
because  It  gained  access  to  our  wheat  sup- 
plies. 

There;s  little  doubt  that  the  Kremlin  is 
still  feeling  an  Industrial  pinch  because  of 
armament  production.  As  delicately  bal- 
anced as  the  Russian  Industrial  system  Is,  It 
can't  meet  the  demands  for  arms  for  the 
Middle  East,  the  African  puppets,  the  War- 
saw Pact  armies,  Castro,  the  Latin  American 
terrorists,  Sukarno,  and  the  shipments  to 
North  Vietnam,  without  shortages  In  other 
lines  of  production. 

This  helps  explain  why,  as  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DoDD,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  recently 
reported  to  the  Senate,  Russia  is  on  a  huge 
shopping  binge  in  free  world  markets.  His 
investigation  disclosed  that  the  Kremlin 
shopping  list  isn't  limited  to  foodstuffs.  It 
includes  chemicals,  electronics,  and  other 
products  of  our  scientific  research. 

This  makes  sense  from  the  Kremlin  stand- 
point.   If 8  easier  to  duplicate  a  device  or 


a  chemical  formula  than  to  develop  it.  ifs 
cheaper,  too,  since  our  economic  system  pays 
the  development  costs. 

Lenin  told  his  followers  not  to  worry  too 
much  if  they  made  mistakes.  He  said  they 
could  make  up  their  shortages  by  purchasing 
from  the  capitalist  countries.  We  would 
he  said,  be  so  eager  for  profit  that  we  would 
participate  in  our  own  suicide. 

It  was  another  way  of  expressing  the  Com- 
munist long-range  motives  behind  their 
drive  for  free  world  products:  It's  their  cash 
on  the  barrelhead  today,  our  heads  on  the 
choppingblock  tomorrow! 

We  sent  a  lot  of  scrap  Iron  and  other  so- 
called  nonstrateglc  material  to  Japan,  at  good 
profit,  in  the  thirties.  It  came  back  at  us 
on  December  7,  1941,  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

All  this  talk  about  Increased  trade  with 
Communist  countries  raises  another  ques- 
tion: Communist  success  medns  our  destruc- 
tion; why,  then,  do  we  refuse  to  let  com- 
munism fail? 
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Government  Employees  Who  Refuse  To 
Pay  Their  Debts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1965,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
1096,  which  provides  for  the  separation 
of  government  employees  who  refuse  to 
pay  their  debts  when  a  judgment  has 
been  entered'against  them.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  for  automatic  dismissal  for 
such  empoyees.  They  can  only  be  dis- 
missed If,  after  a  judgment  has  been 
ei-tered  against  them,  they  fail  to  make 
arrangements  to  honor  their  obligations. 

H.R.  1096  is  currently  pending  before 
the  House  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  I  hope  that  committee  " 
will  schedule  hearings  on  it  in  the  near 
future. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from  ^ 
the  May  19,  1965  edition  of  the  Pacific 
Stationer  and  OflBce  Outfitter,  published 
in  San  Francisco,  concerning  H.R.  1096: 

Government  Employees  Who  Refuse  To 
Pay  Debts 

Government  emplo3mient  should  not  be  a 
sanctuary  for  deadbeats.  That  is  apparently 
the  attitude  of  the  Nation's  Independent 
business  proprietors  who  have  jvist  completed 
a  nationwide  vote  on  H.R.  1096  introduced 
into  Congress  by  Representative  Abraham 
Mtjlteb,  of  New  York. 

This  bill,  which  would  provide  dismissal 
for  Government  employees  who  refuse  to  pay 
their  debts  despite  judgments  against  them. 
was  given  approval  by  a  majority  of  77  per-  ^ 
cent,  with  20  percent  opposed,  and  3  percent 
undecided. 

The  nationwide  voting  was  conducted  by 
the  National  Federal  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, which  has  received  many  complaints 
from  businessmen  on  the  problem  of  col- 
lecting from  a  small  minority  of  Govern- 
ment employees  who  take  advantage  of  a  law 
which  holds  their  salaries  immxine  from  the 
ordinary  processes  of  attachment,  or  garnish- 
ment  to  satisfy  a  judgment. 

Commenting  on  the  vote,  C.  Wilson  Harder, 
Federation  president,  said:  While  obviously 


♦be  vast  majority  of  Government  employees 
do  honor  their  obligations,  aU  are  given  a 
1^  name  by  tiie  relatively  few  who  refuse 
to  pay,  knowing  that  xmllke  people  in  fHrlvate 
employment,  ordinary  processes  of  collectlwi 
cannot  be  used  against  them." 


The  20th  Anniyersary  of  the  Signing 
of  the  U.N.  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  this  country  was  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  signing  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.; 
and,  two  decades  later,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  observance  of  this 
historic  event  than  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  address  made  by 
the  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  at  the  com- 
memorative session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  at  San  Francisco  on  Jvme  26. 
Ambassador  Stevenson  speaks  proudly 
and  eloquently  of  United  States  partic- 
ipation in  the  United  Nations,  and  of  the 
many  wonderful  accomplishments  of  the 
United  Nations  over  the  span  of  the  last 
20  years,  particularly  toward  oiu:  goal  of 
a  peaceful  world. 

I  would  like  to  call  his  words  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  his  state- 
ment at  this  point: 
The    20th    Anniversary    of    the    Signing 

OF  the  United  Nations  Charter 
(Statement  by  His  ESccellency  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son,    permanent    representative     of     the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Nations) 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  end  of  a  com- 
memorative occasion.  Some  of  us  here  today 
who  were  midwlves  at  the  birth  of  the  United 
Nations  can  never  forget  those  days  here  in 
San  Pranclcso  in  the  twilight  of  the  war, 
when  an  old  world  was  dying  and  a  new  world 
was  coming  to  birth. 

We  shared  an  audacious  dream — and 
launched  a  brave  enterprise. 

It  seemed  so  easy  then — ^when  all  was  hope 
and  expectation.  I  remember  my  own  sense 
of  pride,  of  history,  of  exultation — and  the 
special  responsibility  that  fell  upon  the  host 
country  to  that  historic  conference. 

Inescapably  I  remember,  too,  both  the 
triumphs  and  the  failures.  For  over  these 
churning,  fearful,  and  expectant  years,  we 
have  been  up  and  we  have  been  down, 
n 
But  up  or  down,  my  Government  and  my 
people  have  never  lost  faith  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  hope,  the  expectation,  was  mirrored 
by  the  vote — 89  to  2 — by  which  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate approved  the  ratification  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  In  1946 — a  few  weeks 
after  the  charter  was  signed  here  in  San 
Francisco  in  this  very  hall. 

And  otu-  Congress  only  this  week — in  a 
rare  mood  of  unsjilmlty — ^reaffirmed  that 
support  and  dedicated  this  coimtry,  once 
again,  to  the  principles  of  this  Organiza- 
tion. 
This  concurrent  resolution  referred  spe- 


cifically to  this  20tli  annlTersary  event,  to 
International  Cooperation  Tear,  to  the  "im- 
portant and,  at  times,  crucial  role"  which 
the  United  Nations  has  played  In  defense  at 
the  peace — and  to  its  other  "valuable  serv- 
ice" to  human  rights  and  the  fight  against 
hunger,  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance. 

The  resolution  then  stated: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
dedicates  itself  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
international  cooperation  within  the  frame- 
work of  law  and  order." 

Thus  in  this  week  of  memory  and  antici- 
pation did  the  representatives  of  our  demo- 
cratic diversity  declare  again  our  unity  and 
ovir  commitment  In  matters  that  touch  the 
peace  of  the  world. 
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We  welcome  the  covmsel  of  all  our  breth- 
ren, large  and  small,  on  this  long,  rough 
voyage  to  world  community. 

We  make  no  claim  to  omniscience  or 
omnipotence;  we,  too,  believe  that  to  the 
hiunble  many  things  are  revealed  that  are 
obscure  to  the  mighty. 

Out  of  20  years  of  humbling  experience, 
we  all  know  that  we  need  the  United  Nations 
more  today  than  we  needed  it  20  years  ago — 
that  we  shall  need  it  more  20  years  from 
now  than  we  do  today — ^that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  simple  necessity  of  our  times. 

We  know  that  the  issue  therefore  is  not 
one  of  survival  but  of  how  rapidly  or  how 
slowly,  how  surely  or  how  hesitantly,  how 
skillfully  or  how  cliunslly,  we  shall  get  on 
with  the  work  we  took  up  here  so  short  a 
time  ago. 

IV 

And  the  record  of  the  United  Nations  is 
full  of  evidence  of  skillful  action  by  men 
and  women  of  many  nations. 

There  is  time,  even  in  a  short  address,  to 
salute  the  Secretary  General  and  the  in- 
ternational civil  servants  of  the  UJI.  family 
of  agencies  who  pioneer  day  in  and  day  out 
In  our  emerging  world  community. 

We  have  time  to  extend  our  congratula- 
tions to  those  delegates  from  the  yotmger 
nations  who  have  Joined  our  ranks  since 
the  charter  first  was  signed — ^who  have  added 
diversity  to  our  company — who  have  given 
us  all  an  Intimate  sense  of  wider  commu- 
nity— who  have  contributed  their  minds  and 
talents,  their  vision  and  wisdom  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs. 

We  have  tlmo,  too,  to  pay  our  respects  to 
those  hundreds  of  men  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  have  given  their  lives  In  the  cause 
of  peace — to  those  tens  of  thousands  from 
54  countries  who  have  helped  the  United 
Nations  keep  the  peace — and  to  those  other 
thousands  of  Blue  Berets  who  at  this  mo- 
ment stand  guard  for  peace  in  Gaza,  Cyprus, 
and  Kashmir,  even  as  we  meet  here,  peace- 
fully, in  San  Francisco. 

We  have  time  here  to  offer  thanks  to 
those  unsung  heroes  of  the  United  Nations 
who  are  responsible  for  curing  37  miUlon 
children  of  the  yaws,  and  11  million  more 
of  trachoma,  and  another  million  of  lep- 
rosy— and  to  those  who  have  protected  162 
million  people  against  tuberculosis,  and 
lowered  the  incidence  of  malaria  by  over  a 
himdred  million  people  a  year — and  to  those 
nameless  men  and  women  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  have  helped  find  new  homes  and 
new  lives  for  more  than  a  million  refugees. 

These  axe  a  few — and  only  a  few — of  the 
things  that  we  the  people  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  done  together  in  the  time  speck 
of  two  tearing  decades. 
v 
In  the  bright  glow  of  1945  too  many  looked 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  full  and  final 
answer  to  world  peace.  And  in  retrospect 
that  day  may  seem  to  have  opened  with  the 
hint  of  a  false  dawn. 

Certainly  we  have  learned  the  hard  way 
how  elusive  is  peace — ^how  durable  In  man's 


destructive  drive — how  various  are  the  forms 
of  his  aggressions.  We  have  learned  too  how 
distant  Is  the  dream  of  those  better  stand- 
ards of  life  in  larger  freedom — ^how  qualified 
our  capacity  to  practice  tolerance — ^how  con- 
ditional our  claims  to  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person — how  reserved  our  re- 
spect for  the  obligations  of  law. 

Our  world  is  etill  as  brave,  though  not  so 
new,  as  it  seemed  in  this  place  two  decades 
past.  But  the  wwld's  leaders,  and  their 
peoples,  are  deeply  troubled — and  with  cause : 
There  Lb  war  in  Vietnam — and  in  other 
places  too. 

There  has  been  revolution  and  bloody 
violence  in  the  Dominican  Republic— «uul  in 
other  places  too. 

There  are  still  border  troubles  in  Kashmir. 
communal  bitterness  in  Cyprus,  violence  in 
the  Congo. 

There  is  shattering  Ideological  conflict; 
there  is  subversion  and  aggression — overt 
and  clandestine;  there  is  tension  and  mis- 
trust and  fear. 

The  nuclear  threat  Is  spreading  and  the 
means  of  self-destruction  are  still  uncon- 
trolled. 

Meanwhile  the  economic  gap  between  the 
developed  and  developing  nations  grows 
wider.  Human  rights  and  political  rights 
and  self-determination  are  cynically  denied. 
Hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  still  afflict  the 
majority  of  God's  children. 

I  agree  with  Ambassador  Blndzi  of  the 
Cameroon  that  these  are  symptoms  of  an 
unstable,  dangerous  world — too  dangerovis 
and  too  unstable,  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
remain  in  Its  present  deadlock. 

We  aU  know  that  the  deadlock  must  be 
broken  before  we  sit  down  again  In  the 
General  Assembly  9  weeks  hence. 

VI 

If  there  be  disputes  which  keep  us  apart — 
there  Is  much,  much  more  to  be  done  which 
draws  us  together. 

Change,  guaranteed  by  the  inventions  of 
science  and  the  innovations  of  technology, 
accelerates,  threatens  and  promises. 

Already  science  has  destroyed  any  rational 
excuse  for  war  between  states. 

Already  science  Induces  statesmen  to  reach 
for  national  prestige  not  In  the  conquest  of 
someone's  territory,  but  in  the  conquest  of 
everyone's  environment. 

Already  science  and  technology  are  inte- 
grating omr  world  into  an  open  workshop 
where  each  new  invention  defines  a  new  task, 
and  reveals  a  shared  Interest,  and  invites 
yet  another  common  venture. 

In  our  sprawling  workshop  of  the  world 
community,  nations  are  Jointed  in  coopera- 
tive endeavor:  improving  soils,  purifying 
water,  harnessing  rivers,  eradicating  diseeA, 
feeding  children,  diffusing  knowledge,  spread- 
ing technology,  surveying  resources,  lend- 
ing capital,  probing  the  seas,  forecasting  the 
weather,  setting  standards,  developing  law. 
and  working  away  at  a  near-infinitude  of 
down-to-earth  tasks — tasks  for  which  science 
has  given  us  the  knowledge,  and  technology 
has  given  us  the  tools,  and  commonsense 
has  given  us  the  wit  to  perceive  that  common 
interest  impels  us  to  common  enterprise. 

Common  enterprise  Is  the  pulse  of  world 
community,    the    heartbeat    of    a    working 
peace,  the  way  to  the  Great  Society, 
vn 

Yet  we  are  all  impatient.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned that  the  scope  of  our  work  is  still  too 
narrow — that  the  pace  of  our  work  is  still 
too  slow — that  our  best  efforts  to  date  risk 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  enormity  of  the 
tasks  and  challenges  that  press  upon  us  from 
all  sides. 

We  need  time  to  perfect  our  peacekeeping 
machinery  to  the  point  where  no  nation  need 
use  its  own  armed  forces  save  in  the  service 
of  the  International  community. 

We  need  time  to  adjust  to  the  thundering 
impact  of  science  and  technology  upon  hu- 
man society  and  hvunan  tradition. 
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published  and  produced  entirely  by  the 
students  of  the  New  Hampshire  Man- 
power Training  Center  at  Manchester, 
under  the  New  Hampshire  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  year  of  publication  and  is 
excellent  in  every  way. 

I  was  p>articularly  struck  by  a  small 
item  in  the  June  15  issue  reflecting  the 
students'  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
country  as  they  prepare  to  improve 
themselves  and  take  a  significant  role  in 
the  economy.  So  long  as  men  like  these 
display  such  an  interest,  we  can  be  hope- 
ful that  this  sad  history  will  not  be  re- 
peated here.   The  excerpt  follows : 

Will  History  Repeat  Here? 

The  average  age  of  the  world's  great 
civUizatlons  has  been  200  years.  These  na- 
tions progressed  through  this  sequence: 

Prom  bondage  to  spiritual  faith. 

Prom  spiritual  faith  to  great  courage. 

Prom  courage  to  liberty. 

Prom  liberty  to  abundance. 

Proon  abundance  to  selfishness. 

Prom  selfishness  to  complacency. 

Prom  complacency  to  apathy. 

From  apathy  to  dependence. 

From  dependency  back  again  to  bondage. 


»uld  somehow  bring  about  a  truce 
we  would  soon  discover  that  world 
come  not  tiirough  the  purity  of 
heart  nor  the  piu-ge  of  the  hu- 
,  but  wUl  be  wrought  from  a  thou- 
ventiires  that  are  at  once  pos- 
imperatlve. 
President,   on   behalf   of  my   govern- 
behalf  of  my  coimtrymen,  let  me 
We  believe  in  the  United  Nations; 
the  United  Nations:  and  we  shall 
the  future — as  we  have  wcxked  in 
to  add   strength,   and    Influence, 
to  all  that  the  organiza- 
f  or  in  this,  our  tempestuous,  tor- 
talented  world  of  diversity  In  which 
are  brothers  and  all  brothers  are 
,    wonderously,    different — save    in 
d  for  i>eace. 

our  desperated  dangers,  I  do  not  be- 

the   words    of   Winston   Chiurchill, 

has  despaired  of  His  children." 

in  his  civil  society  has  learned 

ive  under  the  law  with  the  instltu- 

juatice,    and    with    a    controlled 

that  can  protect  rich  and  poor  alike. 

been  done,  I  say,  within  domestic 

And  in  thla  centrum,  for  the  first 

human  history,  we  are  attempting 

safeguards,  a  similar  framework  of 

t  similar  sense  of  law  and  impartial 

in  the  whole  wide  society  of  man. 

8  the  profound,   the  fundamental, 

meaning  of  the  United  Na- 

is  our  shield  against  international 

Bin  age  of  ultimate  weapons.    Either 

make  it  grow  and  flourish,  arbl- 

our  disputes,  mediator  of  o\u:  con- 

iijipartial  protector  against  arbitrary 

or  I  do  not  know  what  power  or 

can  enable  vs  to  save  ourselves. 

the  United  Nations.     We  have 

brfvely  up.    And  we  will  carry  It  bravely 
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HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6. 1965 

CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joume  rman  Is  the  nazne  of  a  periodical 


Annual  Barnum  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  every 
year  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  the 
city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  breaks  out  in 
a  burst  of  fim  and  frivolity.  It  is  the 
annual  Barnum  Festival,  the  city's 
unique  way  of  saluting  Phineas  T.  Bar- 
num, longtime  showman  of  the  world 
and  onetime  mayor  of  Bridgeport. 

It  is  a  time  for  flagwaving  and  funmak- 
ing.  But  it  is  also  a  time  for  reminding 
ourselves  of  the  importance  of  this  an- 
niversary in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  a  time  for  reminding  ourselves 
that  though  Americans  at  home  are  liv- 
ing a  life  that  is  relatively  peaceful  and 
prosperous,  our  freedom  and  our  ideals 
are  being  seriously  challenged  around 
the  world.  And  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  not  in  the  brief  1-day 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  but  in  the  day- 
to-day  determination  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  democracy.  It  is  just  such  a 
note  that  was  struck  by  Rear  Adm. 
Francis  K  Nuessle,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Naval  War  College.  Therefore,  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  his 
remarks,  which  follow: 

Reiaabks  bt  Rear  Admiral  Nuessele 

Mayor  Tedesco,  Governor  Dempsey  and  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

This  festival,  which  begins  as  a  tribute  to 
a  famous  patriot  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport 
and  of  the  great  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
which  ends  appropriately  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day,  is  both  impressive 
and  meaningful. 

That  this  festival  is  impressive  is  evi- 
denced by  the  growing  fame  that  it  earns 
each  year  throughout  the  Nation.  That  it 
is  meaningful  is  apparent  in  this  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  severance  of  the 
American  colonies  from  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain. 


It  is  most  fitting  that  this  anniversary  be 
observed  as  the  greatest  secular  holiday  of 
the  United  States;  a  day  set  aside  not  alone 
for  parades,  bands  plasrlng,  fireworks,  cheer- 
ing and  flagwaving,  but  also  and  more 
soberly  for  solemn  rededication  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  isijespecially  fitting  because  the  world 
situaflon  in  the  present  has  altered  sub- 
stantially the  threat  to  these  principles,  in 
the  past,  an  intense  fiood  of  national  patri- 
otism has  always  risen  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate challenges  of  war.     But  after  victory 

after  Yorktown,  and  Appomatox  and  Ver- 
sailles— when  the  visible  problems  at  hand 
were  disposed  of — the  Nation  turned 
abruptly  from  confiict  to  the  secvire  and 
comfortable  pursuits  of  peacetime. 

Now  the  setting  has  changed.  Now  we 
have  assumed  leadership  in  the  community 
of  free  nations  in  an  era  when  our  hard 
won  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
are  challenged,  not  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration nor  from  decade  to  decade,  but  from 
day  to  day.  In  the  face  of  this  challenge, 
whose  force  and  direction  is  evidenced  by 
events  in  Cuba,  in  Africa,  in  Vitenam.  and 
elsewhere,  it  Is  essential  that  we  manifest 
our  patriotism  and  demonstrate  our  national 
courage  and  determination  not  in  an  occa- 
sional ups\irge  of  enthusiasm,  but  instead 
continuously  every  day  of  the  year.  As  I 
see  it,  that  is  the  meaning  of  this  4th  of  July. 

It  is  a  prlvUege  for  us  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
members  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
to  take  part  in  these  ceremonies.  I  realize 
also  that,  in  a  larger  sense,  our  presence  here 
is  also  a  recognition  of  the  loyalty  and  ser- 
vice of  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  on 
duty  in  the  many  far  and  often  dangerous 
places  around  the  world.  I  am  highly 
honored  to  express.  In  behalf  of  those  of  us 
here  today  in  Bridgeport,  our  gratitude  for 
the  opportunity  to  Join  in  this  celebration. 
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Burundi,  Rwanda,  and  the  Somali 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

or   MICHIGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  1  is 
an  historic  date  for  three  of  our  African 
neighbors.  To  name  them  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  they  are  the  Kingdom  of 
Bunindi,  Rwanda,  and  the  Somali  Re- 
public. 

Burundi,  where  King  Mwambutsa  IV 
reigns,  achieved  independence  on  July  1, 
1962. 

Rwanda,  which  has  as  its  President, 
Gregoire  Kayibanda,  also  gained  inde- 
pendence on  July  1, 1962. 

Somali,  whose  President  is  Aden  Ab- 
dulla  Osman,  marks  July  1,  1960,  as  its 
independence  day. 

I  believe  It  may  be  stated  as  the  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  .United  States  that 
our  hope  is  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  each  of  these  proud  nations 
and  to  ever  remind  them  of  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  our  own  history  in  our 
struggles  to  use  our  independence  as  a 
means  to  attain  peaceful  development 
of  our  talents. 

Our  hope  today,  I  am  sure,  is  that  each 
of  these  nations  may  fulfill  its  destiny 
under  freedom,  with  whatever  assistance 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 


Support  for  New  Reserve  Unit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

0»   PEWNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  contention  for  some  time  that 
the  entire  international  monetary  system 
should  be  reviewed.  In  the  interests  of 
stimulating  a  discussion  of  this  problem 
gad  putting  all  its  phases  brfore  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  I  include  at  this 
point  in  my  r«narks  a  report  by  Edwin 
L.  Dale,  Jr.,  in  the  July  6  N^  York 

Times:  '''^fe.     * 

SUPPORT  FOR  New  Reserve  UNrr  Grows  in 
Key  Monetary  Nations 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  5. — When  hard  bargain- 
ing begins  In  a  few  months  on  improving  the 
International  Monetary  System,  the  United 
States  win  discover  strong  support  among 
many  of  the  leading  financial  nations  for  a 
new  device  called  the  cru. 

The  cru  is  shortland  for  collective  or  com- 
posite reserve  unit.  It  would  be  made  up  of 
10  or  11  leading  currencies  In  fixed  propor- 
tions and  would  be  held  !.n  national  reserves 
along  with  gold  and  doUars.  It  could  be 
used,  along  with  gold,  to  settle  International 
accounts. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  cool  to  the 
cru  idea,  particvilarly  In  the  form  suggested 
by  France  and  a  few  other  European  nations. 
But  the  U.S.  position  is  not  Inflexible. 

If  the  cru  system  covild  be  firmly  linked 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  if  it  left 
the  dollar  Intact  as  a  world  reserve  and  work- 
ing currency,  and  if  other  U.S.  conditions 
were  satisfied,  the  United  States  is  now  un- 
derstood to  be  willing  to  listen  to  cru-type 
proposals. 

It  has  been  learned  that  Britain  Is  now 
leaning  in  the  same  direction,  though  she 
too  was  at  first  cool  to  the  cru. 

The  originator  of  the  composite  reserve 
unit  idea  was  Edward  M.  Bernstein,  former 
chief  of  research  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  now  a  private  economic  con- 
sultant. 

Mr.  Bernstein  also  was  chairman  of  the 
high-level  committee  that  recently  reviewed 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  statistics  and 
recommended  a  major  modification. 

The  aim  of  the  CRU  is  to  help  meet  the 
world's  monetary  dilemma,  now  becoming 
generally  familiar.  This  is  that  world  re- 
serves have  depended  for  their  growth  In  the 
last  decade,  mainly  on  deficits  in  U.S.  pay- 
ments, which  pumped  dollars  into  the  world. 

Now  these  deficits  must  cease  if  confidence 
in  the  dollar  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
Government  is  energetically  trying  to  end 
them;  with  intial  success. 

The  question  then  becomes,  how  are  world 
reserves  to  grow  in  the  future?  While  no 
one  contends  that  thfey  must  grow  exactly  In 
line  with  world  trade,  there  is  a  general  con- 
sensus that  some  additions  to  reserves  will 
be  necessary  and  that  newly  mined  gold  will 
not  be  enough. 

Under  Mr.  Bernstein's  latest  proposal,  the 
11  leading  monetary  nations — the  "Group  of 
10"  plus  Switzerland — would  agree  to  create 
$1  billion  worth  of  cru  a  year  for  5  years  by 
putting  up  their  own  currencies  In  the  agreed 
amount. 

One-quarter  of  the  new  crus  would  go  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which 
would  also  be  the  trustee  for  the  currencies 
behind  the  crus. 


The  other  three-quarters  of  the  cru,  or  $750 
mUllon  a  year,  would  go  into  national  re- 
serves. Hiey  could  be  used  to  settle  Inter- 
national payments  in  a  ratio  of  one  cru  to 
$2  worth  of  gold.  ThviB,  If  Prance,  for  exam- 
ple, wanted  to  convert  $30  million  of  doUar 
holdings,  she  would  get  from  the  United 
States  $20  million  of  gold  and  $10  million 
of  cru. 

It  Is  know  that  Prance,  the  Netherlands 
and  Canada  are  sjrmpathetic  to  the  cru  plan, 
though  with  some  variations  in  individual 
cases.     Britain  is  also  interested. 

The  attitude  of  other  members  of  the 
group  of  10  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  probable 
that  nations  such  as  Japan  and  Belgium 
would  not  be  opposed  to  the  idea. 

Numerous  points  would  have  to  be  settled 
In  working  out  the  plan.  There  is  no  ^y  of 
knowing  at  this  stage  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  But  at  the  moment  the  cru  appears  to 
be  a  frontrunner  in  the  race  for  interna- 
tional monetary  reform. 


"The  President  and  the  Presidency"— 
Jack  Valenti's  Boston  Remarks  in  Foil 
Text 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jwne  21, 1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Jack  Valenti,  Special  As- 
sitant  to  President  Johnson,  before  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  Con- 
vention at  Boston  on  June  28,  has  caused 
quite   a   stir.    Numerous  articles  have 
been  written  and  harpooning  cartoons 
have  been  drawn  about  Mr.  Valenti's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  "The  President  and 
the  Presidency."    Some  of  the  news  arti- 
cles have  been  imcomplimentary,  some 
lifted  out  of  the  full  context  of  his  re- 
marks, and  some  turned  into  a  sharp 
spear  directed  at  the  President  himself. 
In  the  last  several  days  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  Mr.  Valenti's  re- 
marks and  have  asked  the  interested 
parties  whether  they  had  taken  the  time 
to  read  the  full  text  of  his  remarks.    To 
my  amazement  I  found  no  one  had  read 
the  full  text,  but  rather  their  judgment 
was  being  guided  only  by  the  piecemeal 
treatment  and   selected  excerpts  they 
had  been  reading  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
read  in  its  entirety  the  prepared  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Valenti  on  the  subject  "The 
President  and  the  Presidency."  It  car- 
ries some  very  interesting  insights  on 
the  Presidency  which  I  have  not  as  yet 
seen  in  print.  I  recommend  to  all  who 
are  accustomed  to  make  their  own  judg- 
ments on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  avail- 
able that  they  too  read  the  entire  text. 
For  the  convenience  oi  those  interested, 
by  leave  obtained,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Mr, 
Valenti's  remarks  before  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  Convention: 

The  Presidency  Is  a  mystical  body,  con- 
structed   by    the    Constitution, 
architecture    was    conceived 
crannies  of  a  people's  eoul. 


but 
In    the 


whose 
Inner 


It  Is  vmique— awesome — all  emto-aclng,  an 
odd  mixture  of  royal  divinity  and  equall- 
tarian  choice — a  union  between  a  nation 
yearning  for  continuity  and  Its  firm  resolve 
not  to  yield  one  Jot  of  Independence. 

Between  man's  purpose  In  history  and 
God's  purpose  In  eternity,  there  Is  an  Infinite 
difference  In  quality.  So  It  Is  between  what 
we  call  our  democratic  tradition  and  our 
appetite  for  a  father  to  lead  us. 

To  watch  the  Presidency  from  afar,  as  is 
the  lot  of  most  of  us.  Is  to  perceive  the  dim, 
fuzzy  outlines,  the  silhouette  of  the  leader, 
and  to  hear  only  the  distant  pulsebeat  of  his 
activities  displayed  In  the  press  and  on  TV. 

But  no  one,  not  even  the  perceptive  news- 
men who  sit  day  In  and  day  out  In  the  west 
lobby  of  the  west  wing  of  the  White  House, 
really  know  the  President's  burdens,  the 
abrasive  shred  of  events  that  beats  against 
him  every  hour  of  every  day,  and  through  the 
long  night. 

There  is  no  sharing  of  this  burden.  ESach 
day,  thickly  crowded  with  trials  and  demands 
for  decision,  thrusting  against  him,  crying 
out  for  attention,  finds  the  President  alone, 
though  the  rose  garden  or  his  office  or  the 
Cabinet  room  is  crammed  with  people.  For 
essentially,  though  It  has  become  trite  to  say 
It,  the  President  Is  alone,  the  problem  always 
at  fiood,  the  irritations  ceaseless,  the  naggings 
and  the  pressures  like  an  uncured  rash,  and 
In  this  age  of  miracles  and  madness,  the  poe- 
slbUity  of  catastrophe  always  only  a  shadow's 
span  away.  Other  Presidents  have  com- 
plained and  philosophized  about  this  strange 
and  transcendent  office. 

"The  business  of  this  office  is  so  oppres- 
sive," said  John  Adams,  "I  shall  hardly  sup- 
port It  2  years  longer." 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term,  Tom  Jef- 
ferson said:  "Five  weeks  more  wlU  relieve 
me  from  a  drudgery  to  which  I  am  no  longer 
equal." 

"No  one,"  murmured  John  Quincy  Adams, 
"knows  and  few  conceive  the  agony  of  mind 
that  I  have  suffered  from  the  time  I  was  made 
by  circumstances  and  not  by  volition  a  can- 
didate and  then  President." 

And  in  a  desimlring  horn:  during  the  Civil 
War,  Abe  Lincoln  cried  out  "In  God's  name, 
If  anyone  can  do  better  In  my  place  than 
I  have  done,  let  him  try  his  hand  at  it  and 
no  one  vrtll  be  better  contented  than  my- 
self." 

And  so  through  our  history  these  men 
annointed  by  fate  and  elections  and  perhaps 
divine  intervention  have  applied  to  higher 
authorities  for  help  and  loudly  declared  to 
the  electorate  their  misgivings  and  their  dis- 
tress over  their  burdensome  office.  And  each 
of  these  men  has  heard  what  John  Milton 
called  a  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound  ©f 
public  scorn. 

And  yet,  these  men  have  gone  on,  and 
as  they  saw  their  duty  they  did  it.  Some 
with  grace  and  competence.  Others  with 
lifted  hopes  and  stunted  skills,  but  all  with 
that  curious  up-soaring  of  mind  and  spirit 
that  seems,  as  if  by  Godly  osmosis,  to  invade 
the  veins  of  a  man  the  moment  he  becomes 
President.  It  is  as  If  God  determined  that 
he  would  give  to  the  President  an  extra  pre- 
science, additional  stamina,  and  most  of  all 
a  fvUler  measure  of  fortitude  that  is  beyond 
the  dimension  of  ordinary  men. 

I  have  never  known  another  President,  so 
I  am  powerless  to  compare,  nor  would  I  if  I 
could. 

But  I  do  know  there  have  been  only  36 
men  in  all  our  history  who  have  been  called 
to  the  agony  and  the  glory  and  the  sky-tall 
summit  that  Is  called  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  know  the  36th  I*resldent,  the  son  of  a 
tenant  farmer.  He  Is  a  sensitive  man,  a 
cultivated  man,  a  warmhearted  and  extraor- 
dinary man.  I  have  watched  him  every 
hour  of  every  day  since  his  accession  to  the 
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and  somehow  the  full  spirit  of 
never  seems  to  be  captured.    It  is 
he  observer  sees  but  one  side  of  him, 
oiher  sides  dimly   glimpsed,  only  half 
ted. 
isame  to  the  Presidency  p>osslbly  the 
experienced  and  best  trained  of  any 
Executive.     A  State  administrator  of 
Ifational   Youth    Administration    when 
only  38 — 34  years  a  Congressman  and 
' — for  8  years  the  leader  of  Uie  Demo- 
Party  in  the  Senate  and  for  6  years, 
most  powerful  man  in  all  the 
as  majority  leader  in  the  Senate.    For 
Vice  President,   and   then   in   the 
and  disbelief  of  what  Is  still  an  in- 
minute  in  American  history,  he 
President, 
never  forget  that  day.    He  sat  in 
of  Air  Force  1,  a  scant  few  minutes 
he  assaswl nation,  aolemn.  grim,  his  face 
un^eldlng  mask.    All  around  him  every- 
In  various  states  of  shock,  nearing 
But  the  new  President  sat  there, 
large  gray  stone  mountain,  luitouched 
or  frenzy,  from  whom  everyone  began 
strength.     The  Nation  may  have 
and  trembled  and   the  light  of  the 
may  have  fiiclcered,  but  the  flame 
not  go  out  for  though  the  President 
^.  the  President  lived.     The  Nation 
go  on.  as  it  had  to,  as  it  iaoBt,  and 
around   the   new  President    watched 
I  nd  took  heart. 

reached  for  a  glass  of  water  and  his 

was  steady,  not  even  a  tremor  to  mar 

He  began  to  give  orders  in 

audible  tones,  yet  the  voice  was  soft, 

^  rords    unhurried.    And    suddenly,    as 

the  darkness  of  the  cave  confided 

to  the  trail  of  light  growing  larger 

Uanlshed  the  night,  the  Nation's  breath. 

t  Ightly  in  its  breast,  began  to  ease  and 

the  land  the  people  began  to  move 
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so  it  was  that  in  the  middle  life  of 
Ripublic.  the  country  was  tormented,  but 
ne\  er  lost  Its  purpose. 
Sln4e  I  have  been  in  the  White  House,  my 
of  \^at  a  President  ought  to  be  and 
to  have,  have  imdergone  some  change, 
game  any  n\miber  can  play,  to  fln<i 
to  the  questions:  What  are  the 
of  a  great  President? 
Juflge  those  assets  to  be  three. 

a  President  must  have  courage.  He 
shove  into  his  spine  a  lance  of  steel 
I  ever  bends  though  the  pressures  reach 
y4wllng  stage.  He  must  have  a  tough - 
spirit  that  feeds  his  courage  and 
him  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right 
the  shouts  of  the  crowd  try  to  drown 
all  his  pleadings.  He  must  know,  as 
Emers  in  wrote,  that  reason  will  look  out 
and  Ji  tstfy  her  own  and  malice  will  find  all 
her  w(  rk  in  vain. 
Secqnd,  he  m\ut  truly  care.  He  must  have 
for  the  voids  and  the  vacancies  of 
vho  are  helpless.  He  m\ist  have  inside 
»  a  measureless  compassion  for  every 
being  who  has  nowhere  to  look  but 
President  for  understanding  and  hope. 
is  the  favorite  prophet  of  the  Presi- 
He  quotes  him  with  relish,  and  Isaiah 
!d  up  the  caxise  of  the  President  when 
":  "Learn  to  do  well,  seek  Judgment, 
the  oppressed.  Judge  the  fatherless, 
or  the  widow." 

finally,  the  President  must   have  a 

~  intelligence  that  is  married  to  an 

for  rlghtness.    No  great  leader  ever 

in  history  withqut  this  misty  qual- 

1  instinct.    When  aU  the  facts  are 

all  the  Information  has  been  gathered 

Is  not  enough  of  either,  but  the 

m\ist    be   made,    the    instinct    for 

becomes    indispensable.    Without 

decision  becomes  flabby.    With  it,  the 

peers  beyond  the  possible  and  vaults 

present,  and  instinct  carries  him 

All  visionaries  have  instinct.    £v- 
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ery  great  President  had  it.  Out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud  and  of  the  thick 
darkness,  the  instincts  of  the  President  for 
rlghtness  and  Jvistlce  and  history's  Judgment 
become  a  valuable  and  irreplaceable  national 
asset. 

Each  day,  the  President  needs  these  three 
assets.  And  each  of  the  days  I  have  watched 
and  heard  and  been  with  this  President,  he 
has  used  them  with  abundance  and  sanity. 

How  then,  does  the  President  go  about  his 
day?  ^  How  does  he  live  out  each  hour,  facing 
the  problems  that  never  go  away?  ' 

The  President,  thank  the  Good  Lord,  has 
extra  glands,  I  am  persuaded,  that  give  him 
energy  that  ordinary  men  simply  don't  have. 
He  goes  to  bed  late,  and  rises  early,  and  the 
words  I  have  never  heard  him  say  are:  "I'm 
tired." 

Each  night  when  finally  he  leaves  his 
office  to  walk  the  100  yards  from  the  oval 
Presidential  Office  in  the  West  Wing  to  the 
Mansion's  second  floor  living  quarters,  he 
finds  on  his  bed  what  we  In  the  White 
House  call,  with  simple  disguise,  the  night 
reading.  In  stacks  of  brown  envelopes  are 
heavy  packets  of  material — reports  from 
State  and  Defense,  latest  Intelligence  reports, 
cables  from  Ambassadors,  memoranda  from 
various  Cabinet  Officers  and  White  House 
staff  members,  budget  data,  project  reports 
from  task  forces  working  on  various  prob- 
lems, magazine  articles,  newspaper  clippings, 
personnel  recommendations  as  well  as  a  se- 
lected sample  of  the  day's  mall.  In  a  week's 
time  the  President  will  have  read  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  100,000  word  novel.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  reading  he  does  in  the  quiet 
of  his  own  office.  The  reading  a  President 
miist  do  Is  an  avalanche,  a  never-ending 
river  of  words  that  pour  across  the  Presi- 
dential dikes  with  the  floodgates  open. 

On  practically  every  piece  the  President 
will  scribble  his  comments.  A  "Yes"  or  a 
"No"  or  an  admonition,  a  suggestion  for  an- 
other tack,  a  request  for  more  information, 
an  idea  for  improvement  or  an  order  to  move 
out  swiftly. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  once  told  me 
he  was  astonished  at  the  President's  grasp 
of  the  most  complex  details,  and  how  quick- 
ly decisions  were  made.  The  President  is 
impatient  with  stalling,  hesitation,  or  any 
kind  of  shu£Qing  in  front  of  the  decision 
door.  He  wants  that  door  opened,  and  ac- 
tivity to  move  through. 

He  may  read  for  2  to  3  ho\irs  in  the  late 
evening  and  when  at  last  he  turns  off  the 
light  above  his  pillow,  he  falls  to  sleep  easily. 

It  is  true  that  In  his  mind  Is  an  alarm 
clock  that  silently  nudges  him  about  4 
in  the  morning  whenever  there  is  air  action 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  darkness  he  turns  and 
lifts  the  phone  to  call  the  Situation  Room 
deep  in  the  basement  of  the  White  Hovise. 
He  gets  the  latest  information  about  the 
strike,  casualties,  if  any,  receives  the  infor- 
mation quickly,  and  then  hopefully  goes 
back  to  sleep.  No  man  can  really  tell  with 
certainty  if  sleep  comes  easily  then.  He's 
never  discussed  that  with  me,  and  I  have 
never  asked.  Once  an  admirer  wrote  a  pas- 
sage about  the  great  lady  of  Greek  letters. 
Edith  Hamilton,  and  it  applies  so  accurately 
to  Lyndon  Johnson  it  is  worth  repeating 
now:  "She  feels,  like  a  personal  experience, 
the  giant  agony  of  the  world;  there  are  not 
many  in  this  aristocracy  of  humanity."  It 
may  or  may  not  seem  strange  to  you,  but  to 
the  President  one  pilot's  life  lost  in  Vietnam 
troubles  him  greatly.    He  is  visibly  saddened. 

I  remember  so  well  one  morning  when  I 
walked  into  his  bedroom  about  8:30  in  the 
morning.  He  was  propped  up  as  usual  with 
pillows  against  his  back,  working  on  his 
papers  and  reading.  When  I  entered,  he 
looked  up,  smiled  hugely,  and  with  great 
Jubilance,  said:  "They  found  him — isn't 
that  wonderfiil  news!"  I  learned  that  dxiring 
the  night  the  President  was  Informed  that 
two  U.S.  pilots  were  shot  down  and  one  had 
parachuted  to  safety.    Just  before  I  saw  the 


President,  he  had  been  told  that  the  second 
man  was  safely  back  in  U.S.  hands.  This  ont 
boy's  life,  spared  and  safe,  was  precious  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
wanted  to  share  that  Joy  with  everyone  he 
saw. 

After  about  3  hours'  work  in  bed,  flnlshlng 
up  the  night  reading,  the  President  exerclaea 
in  his  room,  shaves  and  showers  and  is  in  hli 
office  about  10  a.m.,  ready  for  the  day's  sp. 
pointments. 

For  the  last  year,  his  workday  focuses  on 
problems  beyond  the  rim  of  our  shore,  u 
you  were  to  take  an  index  from  1  to  100,  you 
would  score  about  75  or  80  on  the  index  for 
foreign  problems  and  about  25  or  20  for 
domestic  problems.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
notion,  the  President  spends  a  small  chunk 
of  his  time  on  the  so-called  domestic  issues. 

Secretary  R\isk,  Secretary  McNamara,  Mc-  • 
George  Bundy,  Admiral  Raborn,  of  the  CIA, 
Secretaries  Mann,  Ball,  Bundy,  and  Vance, 
members  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
members  of  the  White  House  staff,  and,  of 
course,  the  Vice  President,  are  consulted 
and  talked  to  both  by  phone  and  in 
meetings. 

Contrary  again  to  popular  notion,  the 
President  is  not  fond  of  those  who  contin- 
ually say  "yes"  to  him.  He  thrives  on  new 
ideas,  new  initiatives,  innovations,  fresh 
thinking.  If  a  man  consistently  agrees  and 
offers  no  new  counter  arguments,  that  man 
is  soon  not  asked  for  advice.  The  President 
believes,  that  unless  a  man  Is  thinking  he 
is  valueless,  and  therefore,  is  of  no  boneflt 
to  the  President.  But  the  thinking  man 
can  expect  the  President  to  assault  him  with 
questions — ^terse,  pointed,  homing  in  on  the 
nerve-edges  of  the  issue. 

In  a  top-secret  meeting  of  advisers  or  the 
Security  Council,  the  President's  method  ol 
leadership  is  clearly,  cleanly  visible.  He 
sits  l>ack,  head  against  the  thick  padded  top 
of  the  black  swivel  chair,  in  the  middle  of 
the  octagon  shaped  table  in  the  Cabinet 
Room.  He  calls  on  each  adviser,  asks  them 
for  their  opinion.  Sometimes  the  discus- 
sion U  spirited,  the  President  listening 
quietly,  turning  his  head  to  look  at  the  man 
talking.  He  is  unperturbed,  relaxed.  He  is 
not  a  doodler,  preferring  to  watch  the  full 
face  of  the  speaker,  absorbing  both  the 
words,  and  the  demeanor. 

Last  year,  during  the  small  crisis  in  Cuba 
when  Castro  shut  off  the  water  to  Guantan- 
amo  naval  base,  a  Security  Council  meeting 
took  up  this  problem.  What  to  do  about 
It?  The  talk  flew  around  the  table,  the 
President,  as  \isual,  soaking  up  the  discus- 
sion. Some  advisers  wanted  to  do  nothing, 
simply  turn  the  other  cheek.  Others  im- 
plored a  show  of  might,  to  Impress  Castro 
with  his  blunder. 

After  an  hovir  or  so,  the  President  began 
to  speak.  We  would  not  turn  the  other 
cheek,  he  said.  But  we  would  not  use  force. 
Instead,  he  laid  down  a  three-point  plan: 
We  would  no  longer  depend  on  Castro  for 
water.  We  would  manufacture  our  own. 
We  wotild  dismiss  all  Cubans  working  ot 
the  base,  and  thereby  rid  ourselves  of  thou- 
sands of  known  Castro  agents  or  sometime 
agents.  And  flnally,  we  would  by  staffing 
the  base  with  ovir  own  employees,  we  would 
deprive  Castro  of  $5  million  in  foreign  ex- 
change. 

One  top  adviser  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  whistled  softly,  and  muttered  to  the 
man  next  to  him:  "Ingenious,  and  Castro 
will  be  furious  that  we  have  called  him  and 
trumped  him."  Another  adviser  later  on 
told  me  this  was  a  dazzling  example  of  so- 
phisticated diplomacy  and  shrewd  handling 
of  a  ticklish,  peevish,  foreign  problem. 

The  day  moves  on.  Telephone  calls,  meet- 
ings, memos  to  read,  urgent  problems  that 
arise  and  must  be  met  instantly,  delegations 
that  come  In,  ceremonial  pictures  to  be 
taken,  and  flnally,  about  2:30  or  3,  the  Presi- 
dent goes  to  lunch.  Sometimes,  he  will 
swim  in  the  pool,  usually;  with  staff  mem- 


Ijers  or  Cabinet  officers,  then  a  working  lunch, 
and  a  nap  from  4  to  5. 

Waking  refreshed,  he  begins  his  "second- 
day— in  his  office  at  5 :  15.  Sometimes,  he  sits 
alone  In  the  office  for  an  hoiir  or  mcure,  and 
no  one  disturbs  him.  Outside  the  oval  of- 
fice, there  is  feverish  action.  Inside  the  oval 
office,  there  is  a  curtain  of  silence,  a  serenity 
that  shuts  off  the  din  and  the  press  of 
anxious  problems  and  Insistent  visitors.  The 
President  Is  at  work  and  there  is  quiet.  In 
the  rose  garden,  the  brassy  shine  of  the 
Bun  has  receded  and  the  sheared  line  of 
shadow  begins  its  inexorable  march  across 
the  sweep  of  grass,  clean  and  green  and  fiat 
as  a  billiard  table. 

The  President,  if  he  is  not  dining  with 
friends  will  be  in  that  office  until  10  or  11 
In  the  evening.  Sometimes,  Just  before  he 
leaves  the  office  he  will  sit  in  the  smaU 
inner  office  he  uses  for  intimate  conversation 
with  members  of  the  staff.  There  wlU  be 
laughter  and  easy  talk,  as  the  President 
begins  to  unwind  and  shed  the  crisis  crust 
that  has  accumulated  dvuring  the  day.  He 
loves  to  tell  a  good  story,  and  as  one  maga- 
zine editor  of  liberal  and  sophisticated  lean- 
ing once  observed:  This  Is  a  side  of  the 
President  the  public  never  really  sees.  He 
is  probably  the  most  skilled  teller  of  stories 
since  Lincoln,  and  their  humor  is  much  the 
same,  extracted  from  the  soil  and  the  people 
of  the  land.  ,.,     ^ 

Once  Walt  Whitman  wrote :  I  hear 
America  singing." 

Well,  I  saw  America  singing.  During  this 
campaign  I  traveled  with  the  President. 
Usually  I  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  his  car. 
Down  the  streets  of  a  hundred  American 
cities— the  people  came  by  the  millions. 
They  came  in  all  sizes  and  ages,  all  colors 
and  moods,  holding  up  their  children,  thrust- 
ing them  toward  the  President's  car;  Uiey 
smile,  and  laugh  and  wave,  their  faces  alive 
with  love  and  pride.  Their  President  was  in 
town,  and  this  would  be  the  first  time  most 
of  them  had  ever  seen  their  President,  and 
they   are   vibrant   with    excitement. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  this  experience  with- 
out knowing  that  the  taproots  of  this  land 
lie  not  in  the  Nation's  Capital  but  In  the 
land  beyond  the  Capitol  dome— in  the  little 
towns  and  big  citle^along  the  rlvers^d 
the  valleys  where  the  keepers  of  the  ber^d 
are— where  the  lif  ebeat  of  the  country  is  the 
strongest  and  most  durable. 

And  like  Antaeus  whose  mother  was  EarUi. 
each  President  goes  back  to  the  land  and  the 
people  for  his  strength  and  the  renewal  of 

his  spirit.  ..^    .  J  _* 

President  Johnson,  like  every  President 
before  him,  sought  this  renewal  and  found  it 
in  the  outpouring  of  love  and  affection.  In 
the  outstretched  arms  of  mothers  holding  up 
their  babies  to  see  the  President,  In  the  tears 
and  the  lavighter  of  the  people. 

Every  night,  when  the  President  would 
retire  to  his  room  in  whatever  city  we  hap- 
pened to  be  in,  he  would  be  caught  up  In  this 
affection.  He  felt  alive  and  vitel  and  re- 
furbished. For  he  saw  in  the  faces  of  the 
people  trust  and  faith,  a  simple  belief  that 
their  President  cared  about  them  and  ^  be- 
lieved in  them  and  would  not  let  them  down. 
The  people  knew  In  their  hearts  without 
having  to  prove  it  that  the  President  was 
their  guardian  and  their  champion,  and  their 
hope,  beyond  corruption  and  above  fear, 
living  and  working  and  fighting  for  them  and 
their  children. 

This  then,  is  the  essence  of  the  Presi- 
dency.' No  President,  and  pafticmarly  this 
President,  can  ever  let  the  day  pass  and  the 
night  begin  without  feeling  with  overpower- 
ing Intensity  the  conununlon  of  people  with 
their  President.  ^       ,  ^^     „  _. 

Once  during  the  deadly  days  of  the  Nazi 
terror,  when  Prance  had  been  overrun  and 
the  heel  of  the  Nazi  was  on  the  neck  of  taie 
French,  Winston  Churchill  spoke  to  the 
French  people:  "Prancals,  c'est  mol,  Church- 


Ill,"  he  said.  He  told  than  not  to  lose 
heart,  that  in  d\ie  time,  the  free  world  would 
stir  itself  and  relieve  the  Ftencfli  of  their  long 
chlU  night.  "So,"  he  said,  "sleep  well,  my 
Frenchmen,  sleep  well  to  gather  strength  for 
the  morning,  for  the  m<ffnlng  shall  oome." 

I  sleep  each  night  a  little  better,  a  little 
more  oonfldently  because  Lyndon  Jtdxnson 
Is  my  President.  For  I  know  he  lives  and 
thinks  and  works  to  make  sure  that  for  all 
America  and.  Indeed,  the  growing  body  of  the 
free  world,  the  morning  shall  always  come. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ablest  students  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  the  distinguished 
young  political  scientist.  Prof.  James 
A.  Robinson,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Recently  Professor  Robinson  testified 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  and  I  believe  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  find  most  in-' 
teresting  Professor  Robinson's  analysis 
and  some  of  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  operations  of  Congress. 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  Professor  Robinson's  state- 
ment of  Jime  8, 1965 : 

A  PouncAi,  Scientist  Looks  at  Congress 
(Statement  by  James  A.  Robinson,  professOT 
of  political  science,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, prepared  for  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  June  8, 
1966) 

I  am  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  appear 
here  today,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  politi- 
cal science  community  appreciates  the  time 
this  committee  has  generoxisly  allocated  to 
academic  students  of  Congress.  Befcffe  of- 
fering my  appraisal  of  Congress  as  a  policy- 
making Institution  and  my  recommenda- 
tions for  its  Improvement,  I  shall  refer 
briefly  to  the  role  of  "political  science"  and 
"political  scientists"  In  deliberations  such  as 
these. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  a  friistrated  vic- 
tim of  a  flllbuster,  nor  do  I  have  a  pet  bill 
pigeonholed  in  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
nor  have  I  sviffered  from  a  discharge  peti- 
tion signed  try  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Ho\ise.     My  special  interest,  like  that  of 
my  colleagues,  is  the  knowledge  that  politi- 
cal scientists  have  accumulated  about  Con- 
gress and  its  operations  in  the  national  po- 
litical system.    I  trust  that,  as  a  result  of 
the    contlnvilng    Improvement    of    political 
analysis  by  professional  scholars,  the  politi- 
cal scientists  who  appear  before  this  commit- 
tee wlU  adopt  a  role  that  differs  from  their 
poles  as  citizens.    I  view  our  responsibility 
to  you  as  one  of  reporting  on  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  accumulated  about  Congress. 

The  val\xe  of  su<ai  knowledge  depends  on 
the  evidence  that  we  adduce  In  behalf  of  our 
appraisals  and  recommendations.  As  indi- 
vidual citizens  we  may  speak  from  personal 
concern,  but  as  professional  political  scien- 
tists, we  speak  frcMn  a  different  perspective, 
namely,  from  the  specialized  knowledge  that 
we  possess  and  can  demonstrate  about  the 
subject  matt«-.  Therefore,  without  mean- 
ing to  be  pedantic,  I  have  annotated  this 
statement  with  references  to  some  of  ^e 
relevant    research    by    political    Bdenttots. 


These  sources  will  provide  the  committee 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  evidence  on 
which  my  analysis  and  reoommendatlons  are 
based. 

I  shall  organize  my  remarks  In  two  major 
parts,  appraisal  and  recommendation.  In 
appraising  Congress  let  me,  flrst,  stipulate 
what  I  regard  as  Congress'  chief  objectives 
In  the  national  political  system.  These 
constitute  the  goals  that  we  expect  the 
House  and  Senate  to  serve  in  the  total  gov- 
ernmental enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
These  goals  also  provide  criteria  for  evaluat- 
ing congressional  performance.  Second,  let 
me  review  the  record  concerning  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  by  Congress.  This  will 
Indicate  how  successful  Is  Congress  In  ac- 
complishing Its  goal.  Third,  allow  me  to 
consider  the  conditions  or  reasons  that 
underlie  current  trends. 

This  will  help  us  to  identify  those  aapects 
of  its  job  that  Congress  Is  doing  well,  and 
those  that  it  Is  not  performing  as  well  as 
we  might  like.  Fourth,  let  me  speculate 
about  what  Is  likely  to  happen  If  no  changes 
are  made  In  the  status  qxio. 

In  recommending  reforms,  I  will  dlsciiss 
alternatives  that  are  available  or  that  can 
be  invented  to  increase  the  probability  that 
Congress  will  contribute  to  its  goals  more 
successfully  than  It  i>resently  does. 
afphaisai. 
Objectives 
I  am  confident  that  participants  in  Con- 
gress and  observers  of  the  Institution  agree 
that  one  of  its  primary  reeponsibUitles  Is 
to  be  an  effective  check  and  balance  In 
National  Government.  Surely  this  was  a 
major  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  By 
check  and  balance  we  do  not  mean  that  one 
branch  is  to  dominate  another,  nor  do  we 
mean  only  that  power  is  to  be  divided  among 
three  branches.  Rather,  the  purpose  of 
checks  and  balances  Is  also  to  Insure  that 
the  three  branches  share  broadly  In  making 
the  most  Important  polIUoal  decisions  affect- 
ing the  Nation. 

The  objective  of  the  check-and-balsnce 
mechanism  la,  however,  only  one  of  the 
primary  functions  of  Oongrees.  Oongrees  is 
also  expected  to  be  a  constructive  or  positive 
instnunent  of  national  policy  and  not  pri- 
marily a  negative  one.  Congress  can  <Aeck 
and  t)alance  by  negative  acts,  or  by  merely 
amending  or  legitimating  acts  of  the  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches. 

CertaiiUy,  however,  we  expect  Congress,  as 
we  expect  the  other  major  branxjhes  of  Gov- 
ernment, to  propose  original,  creative  contri- 
butions to  public  problems  of  many  kinds. 
Thus,  any  evaluation  of  Congreas  must  con- 
centrate on  the  effecttveneas  with  which  the 
Institution   contributes   new   ways   to   deal 
with  both  old  and  new  public  problems. 
Historical  trends 
The  historical  record  conctSTiing  Congress' 
effectiveness  as  a  check-and-balance  Instru- 
ment and  as  a  oreaUve  mechanism  in  mak- 
ing  public   policy  seems  to  me  emlnentiy 
clear     Much  as  we  may  regret  to  admit  It. 
a  consensus  exists  among  poUtioal  Bcdentlsts 
that  congressional  power  Is  declining  rela- 
tive to  the  power  of  other  branches,  especially 
that  of  the  executive.^ 

A  decline  In  congressional  power  is 
especiaUy  acute  with  respect  to  innovative  or 
creative  contributions  to  public  policy. 
Needlees  to  say,  individual  Oongressmen  and 
particular  committees  oooasionaUy  propose 
new  legislation  over  the  opposition  or  the 
neutrality  of  the  executive.  Such  evento, 
however,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.»  The 
rule  Is  aptly  summarized  In  a  shopworn 
phrase,  the  executive  proposes  and  Congress 
disposes.* 

Legislation  Is  often  drafted  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  introdtioed  by  committee 
chairmen   or    other    Members   In   Oongrees. 
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we  explain  the  decline  of  Congress 
to  the  executive?     Why  is  It  that 
the  Initiative  for  dealing  with  public 
comes  from  the  executive  branch? 
much  of  the  decline  to  a  change 
aature  of  public  policymaking  and 
:  allure  of  Congress  to  alter  its  orga- 
iu  ways  that  would  compensate  for 
To  say  that  public  problems  are 
numerous  and  more  complicated 
terribly  obvious  to  the  committee, 
obvloxis,  the  implications  are  stag- 
In  his  famous  address  on  economic 
Lt  Tale  In   1962.   the  late  President 
reminded  us  that  in  the  first  cen- 
the  Republic,  legislators  dealt  with  a 
of  perennial  problems.    Speak- 
-century  statesmen,  he  said,  "They 
contemporaries  spent  entire  careers 
with  a  few  dramatic  issues  on 
Nation  was  sharply  divided — Issues 
occupied  attention  for  a  genera- 
3k  time:  The  National  Bank,  the  dls- 
the  public  lands,  nulliflcatlon  or 
Freedom  or  slavery,  gold  or  silver." 
t  Ime,  however,  the  agenda  of  Congress 
so   sonstant.     New   problems   arise 
and  the  agenda  of  one  Congress 
lulte  different  from  that  of  the  next. 
(  onsequence  of  the  Increasing  number 
eme.  no  legislator  can  be  expert  on 
them.     Effective    and    Influential 
thpee  who  are  esteemed  In  Con- 
who  are  successful  In  obtaining 
of  their  bills,  are  those  who  special- 
carve  out  for  themselves  a  subject 
to  become  an  expert.* 

as  problems  Increase  In  num- 

Congress  specializes   to  deal   with 

amount  at  information  available 

problons    also  radically   Increases. 

facilities    for   gathering   and 

Information      are     fantastically 

and    greater    than    100    years    ago. 

can  talk  by  telephone  with 

in  the  Dominican  Republic 

a  revolution.     The   Bureau   of    the 

the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 

intelligence  bureaus  of  the  executive 

egularly  gather  and  publish  massive 

of  data  on  Innumerable  subjects. 

Cfongreaa  Is  heavily  dependent  on  these 

sources  for  moet  of  Its  Information 

ctedltlons  in  the  country  and  in  the 

CTongress  has  no  Independent  source 

To  be  sure.  It  hears  Interest 

representatives.     It     consults     with 

scholars  and  experts  from  research 

but    even    Its    own    arm,    the 

Reference  Service,  relies  upon  ex- 

publleatlons  for  prlmaiy  sources  of 
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Information.  The  decentralized  character  of 
Congress  was  not  designed  to  cope  with 
prooeestng  and  comprehending  vast  amounts 
of  Infonnatlon. 

The  executive  branch,  organized  more  or 
less  bureaucratlcally,  is  better  prepared  to 
comprehend  and  combine  specialized  knowl- 
edge about  problems  confronting  National 
Government. 

In  short,  although  Congress  is  reasonably 
well  specialized  in  its  committees  and  sub- 
committees. It  is  often  heavily  dependent  on 
the  executive  for  information.  Its  special- 
ists are  knowledgeable,  its  senior  members 
possess  a  long  record  of  experience  and  his- 
tory dealing  with  particular  problems,  and 
the  expertise  of  the  legislative  specialists 
should  be  the  envy  of  any  Intellect. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  finds  it  difficult  to 
combine  these  sp)ecialties.  Indeed,  In  some 
committees,  subcommittees  are  so  autono- 
mous that  their  decisions  are  rarely  reviewed 
or  reversed  by  the  full  committee.'  Creative 
problem  solving  consists  of  more  than  know- 
ing a  great  deal  of  information  or  of  more 
than  storing  data  in  one's  memory  bank  or 
In  an  organizational  file  drawer.  Integrative 
solutions  to  public  problems  depend  upon 
combining  bits  and  pieces  of  information,  of 
relating  something  that  is  known  about  one 
aspect  of  a  problem  to  another.  OomjM-e- 
benslve  problem  solving  occurs  when  the 
facts  about  one  subject  are  related  to  an- 
other.* No  bureaucracy,  of  coiurse.  is  per- 
fect In  this  respect,  but  the  President, 
through  his  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other 
centralized  agencies  about  him,  has  a  much 
better  opportunity  to  take  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  demands  that  the  country  faces 
in  relation  to  the  relatively  limited  resources 
it  possesses.  Congress,  because  of  its  highly 
specialized  committees,  and  subcommittees, 
has  no  comparable  opportunity.  And  there- 
in lies  much  of  its  dlfiOculty.  When  I  dis- 
cuss alternatives  for  improving  the  current 
state  of  Congress,  I  propose  to  emphasize 
ways  and  means  of  providing  congressional 
leaders,  as  well  as  Members,  with  instruments 
for  increasing  Congress*  capacity  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  public  problems. 
What  if  Congress  doesn't  change? 

What  is  likely  to  happen  if  no  changes  are 
made  In  the  status  quo?  Do  we  expect  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  of  the  decline  of 
Congress  as  a  check  and  balance  instrument 
and  an  increase  in  Its  negative  as  distin- 
guished from  its  positive  role?  If  anything, 
I  expect  the  trends  to  become  more  acute. 
Our  best  evidence  Is  in  the  experience  of 
other  governments  with  respect  to  executive- 
legislative  relations.  One  can  find  no  other 
■  nation  In  which  the  legislative  branch  is  as 
powerful  as  It  is  In  the  United  States.  The 
"Mother  of  Parliaments"  is  now  gray  and 
dependent  on  the  executive.  In  Prance,  the 
National  Assembly  Is  atrophied.  In  the 
emerging  states.  In  what  are  referred  to  as 
the  underdeveloped  areas,  the  manpower  pool 
is  so  small  that  one-p£irty  systems  have  had 
to  be  established,  and  even  where  the  sem- 
blance of  parliamentary  machinery  is  main- 
tained, it  Is  often  overshadowed  by  the 
awesome  presence  of  a  one -party  dictator- 
ship.* 

Mc«-eover.  the  conditions  that  account  for 
legislative  decline,  namely  the  Increasing 
number  of  problems  and  the  complex  Infor- 
mation about  them,  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease at  something  other  than  their  present 
rate.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  our 
public  problems  to  be  fewer  or  any  less  com- 
plex. Hence,  I  am  pessimistic  at>out  the 
future  of  independent  legislatures  unless 
C(»nmlttee6  such  as  this  one  can  Invent  new 
ways  of  strengthening  legislative  competence. 

aSCOMMZNDATTONS 

My  diagnosis  is  that  Congress  is  frustrated 
in  obtaining  a  comprehensive  analysis  at 
public  policies,  that  is,  of  the  interrelations 
of  polidee  and  the  effects  of  one  program  on 


another.    Therefore,  we  need  to  consider  wayj 
to  offset  or  overcome  this  handicap. 

1.  Create  a  National  Security  Committee 

One  of  the  most  frequently  proposed 
changes  in  legislative  practices  that  pre- 
sumably would  contribute  to  this  purpose  is 
the  creation  of  a  National  Security  Commit- 
tee that  would  combine  consideration  of  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  policy.'*  The  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Senator  Henrt  Jackson  endorsed 
the  proposal.  A  National  Security  Commit- 
tee could  take  any  of  several  forms.  It  might 
be  a  nonlegislative  committee  that  would  in- 
clude the  leaders  of  these  fo\ir  committees 
plus  the  elected  fiopr  leaders  in  the  two 
Houses.  Or,  alternatively.  It  might  replace 
the  present  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
House. 

Whatever  form  the  committee  might  take, 
its  purpose  would  be  to  provide  foreign  and 
defense  policy  specialists  In  the  House  and 
Senate  with  opportunities  to  integrate  for- 
eign and  military  policies.  It  Is  well  known 
that  military  and  foreign  policies  intersect, 
and  it  seems  eminently  reasonable  that  each 
should  be  considered  with  respect  to  the 
other. 

I  would  expect  that  the  form  of  the  com- 
mittee would,  however,  make  a  difference  for 
the  likelihood  of  successful  Integration  of 
foreign  and  military  policies. 

For  example.  If  the  committee  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  doubt  that  the  new  committee  could 
succeed.  Senators  and  Representatives  pre- 
sently complain  that  their  schedules  are  so 
full  that  they  cannot  attend  all  their  com- 
mittee meetings.  And  if  some  Members  add 
this  committee  to  their  current  duties,  they 
win  have  to  neglect  some  of  their  assign- 
ments. If  this  committee  is  primarily  a 
committee  of  discussion  and  not  a  legislative 
committee,  I  predict  that  Members  would 
understandably  set  aside  their  activities  on 
the  new  National  Security  Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee  is  a 
substitute  for  the  present  committee  struc- 
ture, we  might  expect  some  different  effects. 
We  would  expect  that  the  Members  who 
serve  on  the  new  committee  would  soon  come 
to  have  a  much  more  integrated  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  foreign  and  military  pol- 
icies than  they  presiunably  now  possess. 

As  the  comprehensivenss  increases  for  the 
Members  of  the  committee,  however,  a  de- 
creasing specialization  may  occur  among  the 
Men.bers  who  are  not  on  the  committee. 

A  committee  that  combined  the  present 
Jurisdictions  of  foreign  relations  and  armed 
services  or  foreign  affairs  and  armed  servics 
probably  would  not  contain  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  presntly  serve  on  these  committees. 
If  some  Members  were  "bumped"  from  their 
current  assignment  on  either  the  foreign 
policy  or  defense  policy  committees,  the 
niunber  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
closely  acquainted  with  the  details  of  cur- 
rent policy  would  be  reduced. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  latent  conse- 
quence that  we  might  not  approve.  The  ef- 
fect of  this,  I  predict,  would  be  the  exacer- 
bation of  legislative-executive  consensus  on 
foreign  and  military  policies. 

In  my  studies  of  Congress  and  foreign  pol- 
icy making,  I  have  found  that.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, Members  who  are  satisfied  with  their 
Information  and  contacts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  are  more  sympathetic  with 
our  foreign  policies.  And  satisfaction  with 
information  partly  depends  upon  th  avail- 
ability of  chatuiels  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  executive  and  Con- 
gress. If  these  channels  are  closed  to  a  num- 
ber of  Members,  I  would  expect  the  con- 
census on  policy  between  the  executive  and 
legislature  to  decline.    In  view  of  the  fact 
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that  exchange  of  information  is  especially 
imDortant  in  maintaining  a  bipartisan  for- 
.Z  policy.  I  would  view  such  a  consequence 
«Uh  misgivings.  Members  of  the  President  s 
!artv  in  Congress  have  the  pull  of  party  to 
^courage  them  to  support  the  administra- 
tion's policy,  but  a  bipartisan  policy  depends 
uDon  the  sharing  of  information  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority.  And  because  the  mi- 
noritv  specially  would  be  affected  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Members  serving 
on  foreign  and  military  committees,  I  can 
imaeine  that  the  bipartisanship  of  foreign 
policy  might  be  affected  by  the  creation  of 
this  committee. 

in  short,  I  think  that  a  National  Security 
Committee,  while  it  has  advantages  for  de- 
velopment   of    an    Integrative    congressional 
Dolnt  of  view  about  our  external  affairs,  may 
Adversely    affect    bipartisanship    in    foreign 
policy.    If  I  am  right  that  these  two  effects 
we  likely  to  occur  together,  we  have  to  choose 
whether  we  want  more  integrative  policies 
and  a  little  less  bipartisanship  or  less  Inte- 
grative  policy   and  more   bipartisanship." 
2.  Strengthen  leadership  in  Congress 
Another   way    of    integrating    the    diverse 
work    of    congressional    committees    is    by 
strengthening  the  party  leaderships  In  both 
Houses.    The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
originally  provided  for  both  policy  and  steer- 
ing committees,  but  these  have  not  devel- 
oped as   the   Committee  on  Reorganization 
hoped.     The  House  eliminated  policy  com- 
mittees   from    the    act.     The    Senate    later 
established  its  own,  and  House  Republicans 
have  since  created  a  relatively  active  policy 
committee.     I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary 
to   enfOTce    any   particular    form   of   policy 
structure,  but  I  do  think  it  is  important  to 
strengthen  the  leaderships  of  the  two  parties. 
Leaders    often   regard   these   conunittees    as 
threats    to   their    leadership;    actually    they 
may  actually  strengthen  personal  as  well  as 
party  and  congressional  leadership." 

My  model  for  what  should  be  done,   al- 
though not  necessarily  how  to  do  it,  is  pro- 
vided by  the  experience  of  the  Senate  ma- 
jority   leader    in    the    late    lOSO's.     Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson,  as  Democratic  leader,  as- 
sembled   a    staff    that    I    understand    con- 
sisted    of     approximately     50     professional 
people.     He    was    able    to    do    this    because 
of  the  several  committees  he  chaired  and 
responsibilities   that   had   been    assigned   to 
him.    He  drew  on  professional  staff  mem- 
bers from  his  office  as  a  Senator  from  Texas, 
a  few  from  his  office  as  majority  leader,  a 
lew  from  his  position  as  head  of  the  majority 
policy  committee,  still  others  from  his  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee  on  prepared- 
ness,  and  from   other   assignments.     These 
were  not  provided  him  because  he  was  ma- 
jority  leader,   however,   but   because   of   his 
separate  responsibilities.    With  such  a  staff, 
to  which  he  distributed  assignments  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  source  of  their  salary,  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  dally  demands  on  his  role 
as  leader,   gave   unusual  leadership   to   the 
Senate. 

It  was  the  nearest  thing  to  centralized 
leadership  that  I  think  we  have  ever  seen  in 
Congress,  at  least  In  the  20th  century."  It 
Is  my  impression  that  this  style  of  leadership 
has  not  been  continued  by  Senator  Johnson's 
successor,  nor  has  it  been  emulated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  yet,  it  seems 
to  me.  It  is  precisely  this  style  of  leadership 
that  makes  it  possible  for  Senators  to  act  as 
the  Senate  and  Representatives  to  act  as  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  leadership 
provides  a  comprehensive  view  of  policy  and 
an  integration  of  policies  that  come  from 
different  committees. 

I  would  not  Insist  that  a  policy  committee 
be  established  or  any  other  particular 
mechanism  be  created.  The  details  in  prac- 
tice, must  be  worked  out  by  the  participants. 
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I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  Joint  CcMnmittee 

will  stress  the  value  of  strengthening  party 

leadership  to  leaders  and  Members  of  both 

the  House  and  Senate  and  that  convenient 

mechanisms  can  be  wtwrked  out  with  them. 

The  history  of  Congress  surely  shows  that 

as  much  as  it  opposes  autocratic  leadership, 

as  It  did  when  the  House  "overthrew"  Speaker 

Cannon,   it  also   demands   leadership.     And 

as  Representative  Hechleb  of  this  committee 

has  shown  In  his  history  of  the  period  during 

which    Caimon    was    dethroned,    the    case 

against  Cannon  was  not  founded  so  much  on 

procedural  grounds  as  on  the  fact  Members 

did  not  like  the  policies  that  were  advocated 

by    Cannon.     Had    Cannon    been    a    more 

progressive   leader.   It   is   doubtful   that   he 

would  have  been  stripped  of  his  power   to 

appoint  the  Rules  Committee  and  dominate 

the  agenda  of  the  House.'* 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  slight  tend- 
ency to  restore  to  the  Speaker  some  of  the 
formal  powers  that  he  once  held.  The  re- 
cent checks  and  limitations  put  on  the 
House  Rules  Conunittee  provide  an  instance 
of  this. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  say  a  word 
about  the  role  of  the  House  Rules  Conunittee. 
although  I  believe  It  is  formally  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  committee. 

In  my  book  on  the  committee  I  proposed 
eliminating  the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
decisions  concerning  the  agenda  of  the 
House.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  way  of 
forcing,  as  It  were,  on  the  party  leaders  the 
responsibility  for  collating  the  work  of  com- 
mittees and  providing  some  "rational"  order 
for  taking  up  committee  work  and  consider- 
ing one  policy  in  relation  to  other  policies. 
I  propose  that  the  leadership  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  when  blUs  will 
come  before  the  House  and  in  what  order. 
The  majority  leader  would  move  the  adop- 
tion of  a  special  order.  The  Senate  leaders 
perform  this  function  by  ^klng  unanimous 
consent,  and  if  100  men  can  set  their  agenda 
under  unanimous  consent,  surely  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  operate  under  major- 
ity rule." 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  has  been  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  finding  legislative 
procedures  that  wlU  contribute  to  strength- 
ening legislative  leadership  and  give  Congress 
a  more  coherent  view  of  the  Interrelations  of 
public  policies.  I  have  been  less  concerned 
with  proposing  particular  procedures  that 
would  accomplish  those  ends,  t>ecause  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  selection  among  alterna- 
tive procedures  will  depend  critically  upon 
the  familiar  give  and  take,  the  compromises 
and  acconunodatlons,  of  any  political  proc- 
ess. Moreover,  no  magic  Is  contained  In 
any  particular  legislative  proced\u-e. 

If  one  compares  the  rules  and  procedures 
of  different  legislatures,  one  observes  con- 
siderable variability.  The  American  State 
legislatures  closely  resemble  Congress;  there 
are  differences  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  many 
similarities.  The  legislatures  are  bicameral; 
they  are  presidential  rather  than  parliamen- 
tary; they  are  usually  elected  for  terms  of 
different  lengths,  and  the  constituency  base 
is  usually  different  in  size  and  composition.'* 
Yet  these  legislatures,  which  are  similar 
to  Congress  in  many  respects,  organize  them- 
selves and  conduct  their  business  In  many 
different  ways.  Some  follow  seniority  rules, 
others  rotate  chairmanships.  Some  have  a 
Rules  Committee,  others  do  not. 

Some  have  centralized  party  leaderships, 
others  decentralized.  Some  have  a  powerful 
speaker,  others  a  weak  one.  Some  have  a 
small  number  of  committees,  others  a  large 
number.  The  fact  that  so  many  legislatures, 
basically  simUar  in  function  and  structure, 
conduct  themselves  according  to  different 
procedures  suggests  that  Congress  ought  not 
to  regard  any  particular  procedure  or  prac- 
tice as  Inevitable,  irrevocable,  or  indispen- 
sable." 


3.  Establish  scientific  boord  to  advise 
Members 
In  discussing  ways  of  providing  Congress 
with  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  problems 
and  policies,  I  have  referred  to  committees 
and  the  leaderships.  What  can  be  done,  if 
anything,  for  individual  Members? 

Tou  have,  I  realize,  heard  many  pleas  for 
more  staff  at  higher  pay.  I  concur  in  such 
recommendations;  busy  men  will  always 
need  more  and  better  assistance.  Are  there, 
however,  any  specialized  skills  or  assistance 
that  Congressmen  especially  need? 

If  we  consider  the  skills  that  Members 
bring  with  them  when  they  first  come  to 
Congress,  we  are  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  professional  and  occupational  back- 
grounds. It  Is  not  uncommon  for  more  than 
half  the  Members  of  Congress  to  be  lawyers 
and  another  fourth  to  be  businessmen. 

Farmers,  an  occasional  physician,  a  few 
educators,  and  journalists  make  up  the  rest 
of  the  membership.  In  a  word.  Congress,  like 
most  American  political  Institutions,  pos- 
sesses extensive  legal  and  commercial  talent. 
Such  skills  have  been  the  most  tiaeful  and 
necessary  ones  throughout  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's history.  They  very  much  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  scientific  and  military 
skills  in  the  present  era."* 

We  cannot  expect  many  scientists  or  mili- 
tary specialists  to  seek  and  win  election  to 
CongresB.  Scientists  can  hardly  leave  their 
work  and  remain  scientists;  their  fields 
change  too  rapidly  under  the  impact  of  one 
knowledge  explosion  after  another.  A  law- 
yer can  enter  public  life  without  forsaking 
his  profession;  he  can  later  retiUTi  to  the  bar. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  scientists  enjoy  such 
professional  flexibility. 

And,  as  for  military  specialists,  tradition 
alone  bars  most  mllltery  personnel  from  elec- 
tive offices." 

These  skills,  then,  are  among  those  that 
ought  to  be  provided  Congress  throvigh  ex- 
panded staff.    The  detaUed  means  can  vary, 
but  as  an  experiment  I  would  InltiaUy  create 
a  scientific  Consxilting  or  Advisory  Board, 
not  unlike  the  President's  Council  of  Sci- 
entific  Advisers,   rotate  memberships  on  a 
3-to-5-year  basis,  and  give  it  a  small  staff 
of  young  scientists  none  of  whom  would  be 
eligible    to   reappointment   to   their   initial 
3-year  terms.     It  may  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish adjunct  research  facilities  for  some  of 
the  staff  In  order  to  attract  the  highly  q\iali- 
fled  scientists.     The  gains   would  be  worth 
the  price.     I  think  this  could  easUy  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  supplement  to  the  recent  estab- 
lishment   of  a      Science    Policy    Research 
Division  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
The   proposals   I   have  discussed   concern 
rationalizing  congressional  organization  and 
resources  to  obtain  a  more  effective  intelli- 
gence about  and  appraisals  of  public  policies. 
These  proposals  are,  I  think,  without  bias  or 
prejudice  to  any  special  or  public  interest. 
Liberals  and  conservatives.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  siuely  share  the  goals  of  checks 
and  balances  and  of  constructive  congres- 
sional action. 


4.  Revise  parliamentary  rules 
I  wish  to  conclude  with  a  similar  proposal, 
one  that  favors  aU  groups  and  interests  and 
does  not  advantage  one  at  the  expense  of 
others.  This  suggestion  differs  from  the 
others  In  that  It  calls  f<x  research  first  and 
action  later.  I  refer  to  the  need  for  a  special- 
ized study  of  certain  House  and  Senate  rules, 
especially  those  governing  voting  on  amend- 
ments. ParUamentary  procedure  has  long 
been  a  favorite  topic  among  lawyers,  politi- 
cians, and  mathematicians. 

Even  Lewis  Carroll  applied  mathematics 
to  various  voting  schemes  In  an  effort  to  find 
fair  and  raUonal  procedures.  Recently  a  few 
political  scientists,  with  the  necessary  train- 
ing in  modem  mathematics,  have  begxm  ex- 
amining parliamentary  procedure  from  »ew 
perspectives.*"    As  a  result,  occasional  "irra- 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1965 

Ml-.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagnesj 
the  following  article  from  the  June  21 
1965.  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
which  gives  clear  and  concise  answers 
about  changes  to  take  place  in  our 
coinage : 

In  Answer  to  Your  Questions  About  Savn 
(  Note. — Silver  is'  txirnlng  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  complex  financial  headaches  facing 
the  United  States.  Because  of  a  sliver  short- 
age, coins  are  about  to  be  changed.  Billions 
of  today's  sliver  coins  may  disappear.  Price 
of  sliver  may  be  forced  upward.  People  we 
wondering  what  the  concern  is  all  about. 
This  article  answers  questions  on  silver,  on 
coins,  on  prospects.) 

Just  why  is  the  making  of  sliver  coins  going 
to  be  ended? 

There  simply  is  not  enough  silver  with 
which  to  make  coins  at  the  present  rate- 
more  than  300  million  ounces  per  year  In 
this  coiuitry.  Silver  for  this  purpose  comes 
out  of  the  Treastu^'s  reserves,  which  amount 
now  to  about  a  billion  ounces.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  iise,  coinage  alone  would  exhaust 
this  stockpUe  in  a  little  more  than  3  years. 

But  why  doesn't  the  Treasiiry  buy  more 
silver  to  replenish  Its  reserves? 

The  shortage  of  silver  is  worldwide.  Ac- 
cording to  official  estimates,  the  nomial 
needs  of  industry  and  the  arts  exceed  total 
production  of  silver  In  the  world  today  by 
about  75  million  ounces  a  year. 

For  this  reason,  U.S.  Industry  is  buying 
some  of  the  silver  it  needs  from  the  Treasury. 
This  demand,  added  to  coinage,  moves  up 
the  date  at  which  the  stockpile  would  be 
depleted. 

Why  does  the  Treasury  sell  silver  at  a 
time  like  this? 

There  is  a  practical  reason:  If  the  Treas- 
ury stops  providing  silver  at  the  present 
price,  $1.29  per  ounce,  the  price  of  silver  will 
go  up.  The  Treasury  fears  it  could  easily 
go  to  $2  per  ounce  and  might  even  double 
or  treble. 
What  would  be  wrong  with  that? 
Once  the  price  passed  $1.38  per  ounce, 
the  silver  In  present  coins  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  face  value  of  the  coins.  It 
then  would  become  profitable  to  hoard  coins 
and  melt  them  down  for  the  silver  content. 
A  Treasury  study  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  all  of  the  12  billion  silver  coins  now  In 
circulation  would  probably  disappear.  The 
result  would  be  a  severe  coin  shortage,  un- 
less there  were  other  coins  to  take  the  place 
of  the  silver  coins. 

Is  there  any  legal  rule  that  the  Treasury 
must  go  on  selling  silver? 

Take  a  look  at  the  next  silver  certificate 
you  receive.  On  the  face  of  this  kind  ol 
dollar  bill,  you  will  read,  "One  dollar  In 
silver  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand." 
In  effect,  you  are  entitled  to  get  a  little  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
if  you  present  one  of  these  bUls  for  redemp- 
tion at  a  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

Thus,  the  Treasury  Is  obligated  to  pay  out 
silver  In  exchange  for  silver  certlflcates,  so 
long  as  these  are  in  circulation.  There  are 
more  than  930  million  silver  certlflcates  out- 
standing today. 

But  can't  the  mining  at  silver  be  increased 
to  end  the  shortage  for  all  users,  the  Treasury 
included? 
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Silver  output  Is  Increasing,  but  not  fast  The  idea  is  to  have  enough  of  the  new  coins  an  educated  and  adult  alumni  can  be 

ueh      The  U  S.  Department  of  Interior  in  circulation  within  3  years  to  meet  all  found  in  a  short  editorial  in  the  Baltl- 

«umates  that  production,  worldwide,  may  needs.  more  News  American  for  July  2,   1965. 

ti  18  miUion  ounces  higher  in  1968  than  in  Will  this  solve  the  problem  Oif  the  sUver  -pj^g  jjg^g  American  notee  that  the  Johns 

\aM     An  industry  forecast  puts  the  prob-  shortage?  Hopkins  magazine  has  been  named,  along 

Kgaln  in  producUon  at  38  million  ounces  ^^^7 ^-  Jf^^t'^^^^U^e  with  a  pubUcation  of  Columbia  College. 

^rl^u^tlal  purposes,  let  alone  for  coinage,  to  coins  containing  little  or  no  silver.  This  honor  is  well  deserved      I  have 

Then  demand  for  sUver  Is  growing?  What  will  happen  then?  read  the  urbane  and  thoughtful  pages  of 

Yes     Industrial  demand  for  sliver  in  the  There  will  be  the  prospect  again  of  a  sharp  ^.j^g  Hopkins  magazine  with  much  pleas- 

nnlted  States  alone  in  1964  was  25  million  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  unless  some  unfore-  ^^.g  ^^^^^g  y^e  past  years.     As  a  former 

ounces  higher  than  it  was  4  years  earlier,  seen  development  gf«»*^„7f"f«^«"»^^f  •  professor  of  economics  at  the  University. 

Srt  of  the  increase,  the  Treasury  believes.  What  is  to  be  done  about  the  present  sUver  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.j^^^  ^  ^^^ 

^frSSlafrdi;^t1?t'?c^p,;^'in  •^^e  Government  hopes  these  coins  will  honor  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  maga- 

♦ki.  rnnntrv  mleht  increase    over  a  4-year  continue  to  circulate  alongside  the  new  coins,  zine  has  won. 

neriod    by  8  million  to  10  milUon  ounces.  The  greatest  worry  in  the  Treasury  is  that  it  is  also  my  great  pleasure  to  include 

i^hout    any    speculative    Influence.      That  they  may  not,  and  may  even  be  withdrawn  jn  ^he  RECORD  the  editorial  comment  of 

would   be   in  line   with   experience   In   the  from  circulation  before  the  new  coins  become  ^j^g  Baltimore  News  American: 

United  States  from  1959  to  1963.  P*!?"*^;          ^.     .          ,    „„,„„.„.  ot  +>,<.  A  Well-Deseevkd  Honoe 

HOW  about  the  use  of  fv^^r^^  prS^'tMt  "''°"^"  The  Johns  Hopkins  magazine,  the  alumni 

gro^^ng":vrn"SorrrpSi%^JunSrs^^^  ^^XVc^  that  shortage?  ^^TT ^  ^/de^vSCi''^'"^^^' "" 

^,iroiV  r-Irr« or, ^  an rt  Taiwan  Two  things:  First,  the  Treasury  was  slow  received  a  well-deserved  honw. 

""roZlT^eVt  Sver  Cart  from  coinage,  to  expand  p^Mluctioii  of  coins  in  line  with  a  The  magazine  has  been  named,  along  wltH 

ZZ^imLo^Z'hmerinl9^t^n  growSxg  papulation  and  businees  needs  In  t»«^  P^,*'"«^*«°?°i^2'i;^S\Sf  S^'^bfSS 

T~,aeo                                 ^  the  early  1960's.    Second,  people  everywh»e  first  place  as  "Magazine  of  the  Yew    by  the 

Ttanvthlne  beine  done  to  uncover  new  have  taken  to  collecting  coins.  American  Alumni  Council.            ^^^_     _ 

«ii7pr  Si  sLh  M  the  fLious  Ccras^^  Now  there  is  the  additional  factor  that  Baltlmoreans.    whether    or   not   they   are 

Ts  ^;  Go?er^ntTaTan?lng^p  to  people  believe  the  sUver  coins  will  become  affiliated  with  Hopkins,  have  come  to  e^t 

75  irceJ?  Of  the^t  Of  expToratlo/to'kp-  Se  or  that  the  price  of  sUver  will  go  up.  "^J^^Ef'^S^^^'^*^^*  P"^'**^  ^^  "« 

Droved  contractors      This  advance  is  to  be  Because  of  this  pa?oepect.  Treasury  officials  Johns  Hopkins  magazine. 

Sm  bacriT^?altyTproduction  results,  axe  working  on  Uxe  assumption  "that  there  They  wlU  be  |l^to  .^  5,^,uSf  i^S^?,^ 

A  number  of  exploration  projects  have  been  will  stUl  be  a  coin  shortage  at  the  period  of  and  its  editor,  Antony  RNevUle.  achieve 

agreed  to  peak  demand  in  the  second  half  of  1965."  this  kind  of  national  recognition. 

However,  geologists  warn  against  counting  WUl  sUver  coins,  If  put  aside  now.  gain  ___«_^^—^_ 

on  big  discoveries  to  end  the  sliver  shortage  in  value?  — — ^^^— ^^ 

any  time  soon.    The  biggest  sliver  discovery  They  will,  if  the  price  of  sUyer  rises  very  ^       «  ^j        ,   u-u—   —J   U:.*»*« 

of  recent  years   at  Tlmmins,  Ontario,  Is  ex-  much,  for  then  many  coins  wUl  be  melted  Quf  National   Heritage  and  nwtory 

pected  to  yield  almost  8  mlUlon  ounces  a  down.     Otherwise,  any  gain  in  value  Is  Ukely  

year  by  1968.    This  mine  will  be  the  biggest  to  be  rather  slow  in  coming.    Remembw'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

silver  producer  in  the  free  world.    Even  so,  there  are  more  than  12  billion  U.S.  silver 

Its  production  will  be  small  relative  to  the  coins  in  circulation.    Remember,  too.  that  "'                 „„„, 

silver  shortaee  many  outdated  coins,  even  with  age,  never  tiMi     FDWARn   J     DFRWINSKI 

would  fn^ncrease  In  the  silver  price  stlm-  becc^e  very  valuable..  You  can  buy  some  HON-   tUWAKU   J.   ULKWIHaW 

ulate  production?  Roman  Empire  coins  for  about  a  doUar.     An  or  nxiNois 

It  would  but  there  is  no  telling  how  much,  ordinary  Indian-head  penny,  more  than  60  jj^  j^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Keep  m  mind  that  about  60  percent  of  the  years   old.   comnmnds   about   20   cents.    In  Tuesday   Julv  6   1965 

new  sliver  mined  in  the  world— and  two-  short,  you  need  much  time  and  many  coins  Tuesday.  JUiy  b.  i»oa 

thirds  of  that  mined  in  the  United  States  to  make  a  fortune.  j^r.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  news- 

Is  a  byproduct  of  the  mining  of  other  metals.  The  use  of  silver  in  coins  Is  to  be  largely  ^g^^er  editorials  and  editorial  comments 

such  as  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.    The  market  discontinued,  yet  the  problem  of  silver  sup-  ^^^^^    ^^^^    country    the    past    weekend 

for  these  metals  xisually  has  more  to  do  with  ply  wUl  persist.   The  figures:  dwelt  extensively  with  our  national  heri- 

productlon  than  does  the  price  of  sUver.  silver  now  on  hand  in  U.S.  Treasury,  1  bil-  histo^  as  they  relate  to  our 

Remember,  too,  that  a  big  rise  in  the  silver  uon  ounces.  }^f  *^°      „     ^^„^J^7^L^u!^  vrt  ^ 

price  would  proi>ably   cause  a  severe   coin  Estimated  use  of  sUver  between  now  and  J^^f^P^^^^'^^^^ifLff^^^^^iScl^^S.rch 

shortage,  as  long  as  the  Nation  depends  on  "^  end  of  1967:  tention  was  directed  to  an  article  which 

present  silver  coins.  MiUion  ounces  appeared  in  the  July  1  edition  of  the 

So  what  is  going  to  be  done?                                  poj.  additional  coinage 280  Blue  Island  Sun  Standard  of  Blue  Island, 

The  Treasvuy  Is  going  to  stop  making  sliver         p^^  ^  defense  stockpile.. 165  lU.,  in  which  a  local  attorney,  Mr.  Leon- 

colns — coins  that  are  90  percent  pure  silver.  p^^  industrial  uses,  on  top  of  newly  ard   Carriere.   expresses  his  interpret^- 

What  kinds  of  coins  wUl  be  made?                          mined  sUver  and  imports 190  ^jq^  of  some  c:  the  cherished  concepts  of 

Congress  seems  ready  to  go  along  with  the  speculative   purchases,    if   continued  Declaration  of  Independence.    This 

Treasury's  plan  to  make  the  future  dimes             ^t  the  rate  of  last  year 220  "i:,-1^t  fp..1   will  hP  aDDreciated  bv  the 

and   quarters   with   a  core   of   pure   copper  Leaving,  as  of  the  end  of  1967,  only...  145  article,  I  leel   ^ui  be  appreciated  oy  ine 

bonded  to  thin  outer  layers  of  copper-nickel  leaning  that  the  price  of  silver,  now  held  Members  of  the  House : 

»"oy-                            ,                        .^^  .^„,  down  to  $1.29  an  ounce,  could  be  forced  up  I"  Passing 

There  Is  more  controversy  over  the  Treas-  ^^      ^^     ^^0^5  ^^  33  an  ounce,  the  sliver  in  (By  Leonard  Carriere) 

ury-s  proposal  for  a  new  half  dollar:  a  cotb  ^^^  present  sliver  coins  would  be  worth  more  -when  in  the  course  of  human  events.  It 

of  21  percent  sliver  a°<i„^9  P*"?^*  ^°PPf!^  than   their  face  value.     Question:    Will    it     becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 

bonded  to  thin  layers  0I8O  per^nt  slWer  and  ^^^^^^  profitable  eventually  to  melt  down      ^^^       ^tlcal   bands  which  have  connected 

20    percent    copper.    ^^^f^J.^^.^^^Jf^^  sliver  coins  still   in  circulation,   causing   a     themVith  another." 

fighting  to  have  ^he  new  half  doUaxs  com-  shortage?  And  tiius  It  began,  tixe  opening  stanza  in 

pletely  nonsUver.  Just  as  the  proposed  dimes         ^^^^^  ^^^^ .»  ^  g  .j^gasury.  the  unending  draina  that  has  taken  us  from 

and  quarters  would  be                                                                          ^he  knoU  where  the  embattied  farmers  stood 

What  about  the  sliver  dollars?  ^_^— ^^^  concord  to  the  knoll  In  Da  Nang  in  South 

If  any  are  made,  they  will  be  the  same  as  vie?^,  where  the  embattled  farmers  still 

those   now   in  use,   90   P^^'l'^^ZL'^^ce  ^  Well-Deserved  Honor  ytan^nbroken  in   time  and  memory.     It 

However,  no  dollars  have  been  minted  since                                         blniause  these  words  were  spoken  that  on 

935  and  no  more  are  planned  for  the  next  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  the  4th  tiie  sky  will  be  luminous  and  bright; 

few  years.                                        .       v.     ^  ,,,  EXitNfelUJN  Ut   KiiJVlAKn^  ^               ^    ^^^   ^^    ^^^^^ 

When  will  the  change  in  coins  be  taking  of  bwrlng  a  mirtlal  air:  that  the  day  will  be 

^'l?soon  as  Congress  approves,  the  Treasury  HON.   CURENCE  D.    LONG  one^  ^l::^^:^r.l^-TorS'i.T^^.n 

will  begin  buying  needed  materials  and  ad-  ^^  mabtlano  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^u  parade,  resplendent  in  the 

dltional  presses.     New  quarters  ^UJ  go  tato  REPRESENTATIVES  sun,  in  their  purple  and  gold.    There  will  be 

Sfa'S"°Sie?e?o^|S".r»rco1SrS!:  Tuesaay.  July  e.  ««  £SSlr"i.r^.'  «SS?  sSfc^  SiX 

SSfW*.!,v?;?^«S'LruL''S',S:        Mr.  LONG  o,  Maryland    Mr  Si«a*er^    SSi^  '  " '^""     '^'"     """^     '"* 
Itlea  to  begin  turning  out  nonsuvw  dimes,     evidence  that  College  is  still  the  road  to     iipoken. 
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these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 

are  created  equal,  that  they  are 

by  their  creator  with  certain  In- 

rlgbts,  that  among  these  are  life, 

the  piirsult  of  happiness." 

^ords,  but  In  their  wake  came  the 

,  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and  later 

War,  the   13th  and   14th  amend- 

$tlU    later    from    the    same    words 

Rock,   Montgomery,   and   more 

Selma.     The     parade    of     names, 

places  is  never  ending.    To  these 

can  also  add  the  strife  in  Hay- 

k[iiare,    the    mill    hands    in    battle 

the  Homestead.  Samuel  Gompers, 

and  their  later  day  prototypes, 

]|euther,   Bill   Green,   and  John   L. 

ou  can  also  add  men  and  women 

century  pvirsuing  happiness  as 

world  will  end  with  the  coming 

dawn. 

to  secvire  these  rights  governments 

among  men." 
I  ovemmentB    came.     The    compact 
1  he    sovereign    States,    the    Articles 
shaky     and     unstable, 
Luickly    into    oblivion.      In    close 
the   Philadelphia    Convention    and 
of  the  Constitution,  giving  rise 
Union,  tested  by  still  an- 
that  was  not  to  be,  the 
of  Jeff  Davis  that  died  in  the 
Appomattox  Courthouse  in  Vir- 
blrthplace    of    the    Declaration. 
^y  in   1865  the  dream  to  secure 
for  which  governments  are  In- 
among  men  became  a  garish  night- 
by  the  specter  of  a  burning 
a  mangled  mass  of  men  at  an  ob- 
called   Gettysburg,  and  death 
called  Missionary  Ridge  on   the 
of  Chattanooga — "Choo  Choo  Me 
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Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 

the    rectitude    of    our     inten- 

declare  that  these  united  colo- 

and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and 


1  he  help  and  support  of  the  Supreme 

the  world  we  remained  free  and 

in  1812,  in  1846,  in  1898,  in  1918, 

and  all  the  other  lesser  times  in 

In  1965  with  that  help,  still  free 

Independent,  we  march  trtimiph- 

the  only  hope  in  a  hopeless  world. 

this  end  that  the  Founding  Fathers 

their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 


Perhaps.     Yet   much   more   than 

The    Declaration    of    Independence 

our  faith  In  ourselves  and  in  our 

It  is  the  epitome  of  our  heritage, 

transmitted  intact  to  those  3ret  un- 


is  our  compact  with  destiny,  well 

remembering,  well  worth  preserving. 

as  freemen  march  on  this  glorious 

ao  long  shall  we  keep  faith  with 

and  BO  long  shall   we   bridge  the 

bet^veen  those  that  are  no  more  and 

are  yet  to  be. 


Nation  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF   OREGOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  15,  1965 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  fitting  that  in  an  age  of  discontent, 
abroad  in  tlie  rising  nations,  at  home 
on  the  questions  of  race,  of  war  and 
peace,  of  education,  of  lifting  the  Im- 
poverished, that  the  Nation  celebrates 
its  hundredth  year.  Pick  up  the  Nation 
and  It  jars  the  complacency,  questions 
haste,  defies  orthodoxy,  discovers  the  un- 
common. It  is  a  magazine  that  has  te- 
naciously outlived  its  enemies  and  stays 
arm's  length  with  its  friends. 

For  100  years  the  Nation  has  been  at 
the  front  In  the  struggle  for  human  de- 
cency and  expression.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  is  the  most  consistent 
supporter  of  civil  rights  and  liberties 
among  journals  of  opinion.  There  is  no 
hesitation  to  take  the  unpopular  cause, 
to  dig  into  ofiBcial  decision  and  opinion 
and  expose  misgovernment  and  waste. 
For  all  of  this  it  is  a  wonder  the  Nation 
still  survives,  but  however  long  it  clings 
to  overthrowing  the  shibboleths,  to  un- 
dermining tyranny  and  deceit,  to  defend- 
ing dissent  and  minority  opinion  there 
will  be  readers  and  I  will  be  among  them. 
The  Nation  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
long  and  distinguished  history. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE   PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tKfe 
usual  nvunber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
inunediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  d. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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Application   of   Nuclear   Prepnlsioa   of 
Merchant  Shipprng 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   MXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1965 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marta  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Adm.  John  M.  Wm, 
chairman  of  the  board,  American  Ex- 
port Isbrandtsen  Lines.  Inc..  before  the 
Reactors  Subcommittee  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  UJ3.  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commission  recently.  The  facts 
u  stated  by  Admiral  Will  should  be  an 
urgMit  reminder  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  to  closely  examine 
the  state  of  our  maritime  reactor  pro- 
gram today: 

Statement  by  Adm.  John  M.  Will.  Chairman 
OF  THE  Board.  American  Export  Isbrandt- 
sen Lines,  Inc.,  Before  the  Reactors  Sub- 

COMMriTEE       or      THE      GENERAL      ADVIS<»T 

CoMMnTEE  or  THE  U.S.   Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  May  25, 1965 
I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Swartout  for  his  invi- 
tation to  participate  In  this  meeting  today. 
He  has  asked  that  I  express  my  views  con- 
cerning the  application  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion to  merchant  shipping. 
Gentlemen,  my  views  are  these: 
I  am  In  favor  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
merchant  ships.    And,  I  am  In  favor  of  pro- 
ceeding with  Its  development  right  now;  not 
In  the  imcharted  and  ill -defined  future. 

I  favor  nuclear  proptilslon  foe  merchant 
ihlps,  first,  becaxise  our  experience  In  operat- 
ing the  Savannah  has  convinced  me  of  Its 
practicability,  and  second,  because  I  beileve 
most  strongly  and  steadfastly  that  It  affords 
Qi  the  only  means  now  available  to  rescue 
the  American  merchant  marine  from  the  b«1- 
008  inroads  of  foreign  flag  oompetltlon  and 
to  restore  It  to  Its  rightful  place  In  the  world 
d  merchant  shipping  and  In  our  national 
economy.  Other  esoteric  proposals  may  be 
on  the  drawing  boards  but  nuclear  reactofs 
are  on  the  high  seas.  Their  success  has  been 
proven,  not  only  by  our  Navy  but  also  by  the 
nuclear  ship  Savannah,  the  world's  first — 
and  for  a  limited  time  longer — ^the  wcwrld's 
only  nuclear  powered  commercial  vesseL 

The  United  States  still  enjoys  a  vast  lead 
over  other  nations  of  the  world  In  the  slilp- 
board  application  of  nuclear  reactors,  but 
other  nations  are  entering  the  field.  Time  Is 
not  on  our  side.  Let  us  not  forget  that  while 
we  were  testing  and  debating,  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  sputnik  and  relegated  us  to 
our  present  position  of  followers  rather  tlian 
leaders  In  outer  space.  Despite  our  present 
Impressive  position  In  the  maritime  reactor 
field,  we  can  still  test  and  debate  our  way 
into  second  or  even  third  place. 

Our  maritime  reactor  program  today  Is  on 
top  dead  center.  It  has  been  on  top  dead 
center  for  nearly  2  years.  Tliere  are  (JO 
reactors  now  in  actual  operatioii  at  sea—^ 
of  them  in  naval  vessels  and  one  ta 


American  merchant  marine.  Plfty  four 
more  reactors  are  being  readied  for  seagoing 
operations — none  of  them  for  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

I  should  think  the  Maritime  Administrator 
would  be  iuunmerlng  at  the  doc»:  of  the  ABC, 
demanding  that  this  situation  be  corrected. 
I  siiould  think  the  Members  of  Ccaxgnm 
would  be  asking  pointed  questions  as  to  the 
reasons  for  tlie  orplianed  state  of  our  mer- 
cliant  slilp  reactor  program.  I  should  think 
the  American  pe<^e  would  want  to  know 
why  the  millions  o*  dollars  poured  Into  the 
Savannah  program  have  produced  no  more 
tanglMe  resiQts  than  a  single  ship. 

I  wonder  too  why  we  read  press  reports 
from  the  Maritime  Administration  with 
vague  references  and  hints  about  an  Interest 
in  purely  experimental  craft.  How  mu<di  of 
MarAd'B  slender  R.  &  D.  budget  will  be 
allocated  to  novel  principles,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  maritime  reactor  program?  Or. 
Indeed,  is  there  any  provision  at  all  at  this 
time  for  the  support  of  a  reactor  program 
In  the  Bfaritlme  Administration? 

There  are  two  groups  whom  I  beileve  to  be 
clilefly  responsible  for  .tlie  inertia  shackling 
our  progress,  the  accotmtants  and  the  testers. 
One  group  says.  "Let's  wait  until  It's  more 
economical."  The  other  says,  "Let's  wait 
untU  we  run  a  few  more  tests."  The  lyrics 
may  differ  slightly,  but  the  chorus  Is  "let's 
wait." 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  we  can  no  longer 
wait.  We  mtist  act.  We  must  undertake  a 
strong  cooperative  effort  In  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, the  shipping  industry  and  the 
reactor  manufacttuMS  are  Joined  to  produce 
for  the  AmMlcan  merchant  marine  a  fleet  oi 
nuclear  powered  merchant  ships  ci^Nible  of 
competitive  operation  in  world  trade. 

There  sre  two  Immediate  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  nudear  power  applied  to  a 
merchant  ship — significantly  increased 
speed  for  siistalned  operations  and  a  vastly 
Improved  ratio  between  cargo  space  and 
space  required  for  machinery  and  fuel  stor- 
age. Such  a  ship  would  best  be  employed 
over  long-distance  routes  Just  as  the  Jet 
airliner  Is  more  advantageously  employed 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  than 
between  New  York  and  Washington  or 
Boston. 

A  fieet  of  30-knot  nuclear  powered  freight- 
ers would  be  almost  as  much  oC  a  step  for- 
ward as  today's  steamships  were  over  Robert 
Pulton's  Clermont,  Nuclear  energy  applied 
to  bulk  carriers,  container  ships,  tankers, 
and  more  sophisticated  types  stlU  to  come 
from  the  drawing  board  would  open  a  new 
and  wonderful  age  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world's  nations. 

To  those  who  are  fearful  of  the  cost — tiie 
accountants,  as  I  referred  to  them  earUer — 
I  say  we  cannot  afford  not  to  proceed  with 
this  program  Immediately.  The  shipowners 
and  the  shlpbxillders  cannot  be  expected  to 
shoulder  alone  the  extra  expenses  Involved 
in  this  Investment  In  our  ooimtry's  mari- 
time future.  Our  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared to  support  a  program  which  promises 
such  great  potential  benefit  to  our  economy 
as  a  whole. 

As  an  example  that  these  problems  are 
not  uniqxie  to  America,  I  quote  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Marine  Engineering/Log  rdat- 
Ing  to  foreign  jnoblecns  of  financing  nuclear 
■hip  develofNnent: 
"Reports  reselling  tis  from  Norway  indi- 


cate that  cotmtry  and  Sweden  may  be  the 
next  builder  of  a  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ship.  The  estimated  costs  at  building  and 
operating  such  a  vessel  there  have  reached 
a  stage  where  one  is  so  close  to  being  eco- 
nomically competitive  that  the  next  logical 
step  is  acttial  construction  of  a  trial  ship. 

"On  tlie  subject  ot  who  should  foot  the 
bill.  Norwegian  Project  Manager  Jens  WU- 
helmsen  says  that  the  shipowners  and  the 
shipbuilding  Industry  cannot  be  ejq>ected  to 
shoulder  alone  the  extra  eqwnses  Involved 
In  a  trial  ship.'  The  project  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  entire  economy  at  the  coun- 
try that  It  would  be  reasonable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  step  in  with  its  support."* 

In  the  same  article  U.S.  Congressman  Gar- 
mats  Is  quoted  as  saying.  "No  one  operator 
Should  be  expected  to  bear  the  full  costs  of 
an  undertaking  so  Important  to  the  ship- 
ping industa^." 

At  laie  time  the  Savannah  design  was  first 
\mder  consideration,  the  Isteandtsen  Co.  of- 
fend to  make  available  a  ship's  hull — the  hull 
ol  the  tanker  Han*  I§bran«itaen — ttuux.  on  the 
building  ways— for  experlroenU  in  the  marl- 
time  appUcatlon  of  a  nuclear  reactor.  Today, 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Unes  Is  willing 
to  risk  its  capital  to  support  an  advancement 
in  t.htii  already  proven  art. 

The  company  risks  loss  of  Investment,  or 
analler  returns  on  Investment,  if  o«r  pro- 
posed nuclear  shljw  fall  to  produce  the  rev- 
eniMS  projected  for  them.  The  novelty  erf 
nuclear  power  is  not  worth  a  dime  on  t4ie 
market  xmless  the  ships  themselves  are  ca- 
■peble  of  sustained,  efficient  e^irces  opera- 
tions. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  2S,  1964.  and  ad- 
dressed Jointly  to  the  Ctialrman  at  t^ie  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commission  and  tlie  Msritlme  Admin- 
istrator, American  Bcport  Isbrandtsen  Unes 
said:  "With  the  United  States  ofltetting  the 
higher  capital  and  c^ieratlng  cost  associated 
^th  tills  pioneering  endeavor  in  cooiinertslal 
nuclear  marine  appUcatloos.  we  are  willing 
to  commit  ourselves  to  an  tmmedlate  pro- 
gram of  nuclear  vessel  construction  for  nerv- 
ioe  on  Trade  Route  12  using  a  ptesaurlEed 
water  reactor.  American  Export  Mwandtsen 
Lines.  Inc  would  expect  to  bear  its  fair  share 
0*  U»  cost  at  the  vessels  and  would  contrib- 
ute an  amount  toward  the  nuclear  ships 
which  would  equal  the  expected  cost  ot  ships . 
af  conventional  speed,  type,  and  dertgn." 

Later  In  that  same  letter,  we  spelled  ou* 
some  of  the  details  of  our  proposal:  "Since 
this  direct  application  may  require  extensive 
testing  or  otherwise  experience  construction 
delays  due  to  the  unlquene&a  of  the  reactor 
or  the  propulsion  system,  we  beileve  it  pru- 
dent to  have  the  ships  contructed  for  the 
Government's  account  Initially  In  a  manner 
comparable  to  vessel  construction  under  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  We 
would  purchase  the  ships  upon  completion  of 
such  trials  as  appear  warranted  to  permit 
their  licensed  operation  by  us.  We  do  not 
consider  it  prudent  to  advance  our  funds  to 
a  shipyard  for  construction  progress  pay- 
ments because  of  this  hazard  of  potential 
delay,  but  we  would  be  willing  to  escrow  or 
otherwise  segregate  moneys  in  our  reserve 
funds  for  use  on  the  nxiclear  vessel  purchase. 
Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to  execute  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  prior  to 
commencing  actual  vessel  construction  which 
incorporated  this  cr  a  comparable  flnnnrtal 
arrangement  and  such  other  terms  and  con- 
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sideratl  sob  for  transfer  of  title  that  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon." 

montbs   alter   that   letter   was 
—we  are  stlU  awaiting  replies  from 

and  AEC. 

nitlal  outiay  for  a  nuclear  ship  Is, 

,  greater  than  It  would  be  for  her 

co\interpart.    Yet  there  «re  so  many 

cbnslderatlons  Involved  that  a  palns- 

xet  analysis  tends  to  suggest  a  parity 

the  two. 
I  zaznple.  If  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
ional  ships  the  cost  of  7  years  supply 
oil,  we  have  lessened  the  imbalance 
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significance  Is  the  fact  that  four 
powered  30-knot  freighters  employed 
-haul  routes  can  replace  six  conven- 
argo  liners  In  the  same  service.    The 
cost  Is  roughly  the  same,  yet  the 
can  save  the  operational  differ- 
ential Subsidy  on  two  ships  a  year  for  20  and 
more  yi  ars. 

The   [natter  of  nuclear  propulsion  vers\is 
conven  clonal  power  ooets  has  been  subjected 
slosest  scrutiny  by  the  Navy  Depert- 
The  Navy  has  found  that  the  cost 
in  1960  was  on  the  order  of  50 
In  1962  the  figure  was  30  percent 
1963  it  was  20  percent.    An  even  great- 
of  this  cost  ratio  is  forecast  in 
nectf  future. 
w4uld  i4>pear  to  me, that  the  account- 
less  reason  tllan  they  thinlc  to 
their  cry  of  "let's  wait  until  its  more 
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it  of  Interest  that  the  Joint  Com- 

on  Atomic  Energy,  acting  on  its  own 

,  raised  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 

966  budget  request  in  the  maritime 

field  from  $1.4  to  «2.5  million.     The 

tee    report    states,    "The    committee 

this  increase  because  it  believes 

amplication  of  nuclear  energy  has  the 

at  oootrlbutlng  significantly  both 

n^Mrwyti  security  and  to  the  commer- 

of  the  United  States. 

committee  is  not  satisfied  with  the 

which  has  been  provided  in  the  past 

the  administration  for  this  country's 

ship  reactor  program.     The  pro- 

las  suffered  from  the  lack  of  clear- 


poittire 


6b  ectives." 

tills  I  heartily  agree. 

as  commendable  as  this  positive  ac- 

it  represents  only  an  extremely  small 

for  the  beneficial  results  which 

could  be  realized.    In  addition,  it  is 

to  expend  these  funds  in  what  I 

to  be  the  wrong  way.    The  $2.5  mll- 

In  reality  only  the  downpayment  on 

which    will    result — perhaps    as 

as  $60  million  and  5  years  later — in 

rorm  at  prototype  reactor.    It  will  not 

any  closer  to  a  nuclear-powered  mer- 

Jleet   or   even   to  the   beginnings  of 


ond  ventiu'e  into  nuclear  x>ower.  Her 
sodium-cooled  reactor  had  all  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  developing  techn<^ogy  plvus  many 
months  of  opo^ting  experience  on  a  shore 
based  prototype.  However,  when  the  reactor 
was  installed  in  the  submarine,  serious  prob- 
lems developed,  problems  not  experienced 
with  the  prototype.  The  high  costs  in  time 
and  money  required  for  the  prototype  opera- 
tion were  thoroughly  invalidated  when  the 
sodium  plant  was  removed  from  Seawolf  and 
replaced  by  a  pressurized  water  reactor. 

Gentlemen,  the  single  most  constructive 
step  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
could  take  at  this  time  is  to  free  the  mari- 
time reactor  development  program  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  We  do  not  need  a  Govern- 
ment effort  now  which  would  result  In  an- 
other long-range  prototype  program.  We 
need  a  direct  ship  application  and  private 
enterprise  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  right  now. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  Mr.  MUton  Shaw  said, 
"The  Industry  has  been  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  the  best  Job  it  can  (about)  reduc- 
ing cost  and  improving  reliability  and  has 
produced  fairly  well;  better  than  in  any 
other  technology." 

Despite  Mr.  Shaw's  restrained  praise,  the 
facts  are  evident — better  than  in  any  other 
technology. 

If  we  are  permitted  this  course  of  action, 
we  can,  I  believe,  put  a  nuclear  reactor  of 
vastly  improved  design  in  a  new  huU  and 
have  that  ship  sailing  on  commercial  service 
prior  to  1970. 

With  AEC  cooperation,  private  enterprise 
is  adequate  to  the  task  and  eager  to  under- 
take it.  Moreover,  such  an  arrangement  is 
far  more  in  keeping  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion than  to  vest  full  responsibility  for  de- 
velopment in  the  hands  of  an  agency  of  the 
Government. 

Unless  we  are  allowed  to  proceed — unless 
Government  and  Industry  move  forwardly, 
boldly  together — then  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  role  of  a  spectator.  We  can 
watch  while  in  West  Germany  they  install 
an  American-designed  reactor,  a  Savamiah 
improvement,  into  a  new  hull.  And  we  can 
ask  ourselves,  "Why  are  we  letting  them  get 
the  Jump  on  us?" 
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here  is  where  I  take  issue  with  the 

at  the  "let's  wait"  groups,  the  testers. 

there  is  no  doubt  that  design  reflne- 

can  eventually  produce  a  better  and 

ifflcient  maritime  reactor,  we  cannot 

the  delay  which  a  new  prototype  pro- 

rould  reqvUre.    We  think  we  will  have 

a  reactor  based  upon  thoroughly 

principles  for  which  a  reputable  com- 

s  willing  to  quote  a  fixed  price  and 

1  performance   guarantee.     We  know 

are  willing  to  do  the  same  for  reactors 

advanced   concept.     Our  job  is  to 

he  reactor  dlreotly  into  a  new  ship  and 

with  the  creation  of  a  nuclear  mer- 

Seet. 

remind  you  that  the  Ford  Motor 
a   lot   of   model    1"s   before    they 
the    Mustang,    and    they    made 
on  both. 

also  remind  the  testers  that  proto- 

u'e  not  always  a  guarantee  of  success. 

of  this  we  need  look  no  further 

1  he  submarine  Seawolf,  our  Navy's  sec- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

•  OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  community  of  North 
Tonawanda  recently  observed  Its  100th 
birthday.  The  Tonawanda  News  issued 
a  splendid  centennial  edition  on  June  26 
which  contained  many  interesting  and 
colorful  stories  about  the  community 
and  its  historic  origins,  so  closely  tied  to 
the  opening  of  our  western  territories. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  general 
historical  review  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

Act    or    Lzgislatitre    in    1865    Established 
Village  of  Nohth  Tonawanda 

North  Tonawanda,  which  boomed  into  one 
of  the  world's  leading  lumber  centers  as  a 


dty.  got  off  to  an  Infant — but  energetic- 
start  100  yeaiB  ago. 

In  1866.  the  State  legislature  passed  an  en< 
abllng  act  creating  the  village  of  North  Tooa. 
wanda.  El^t  years  earlier,  the  north-slden 
had  voted,  in  effect,  to  declare  their  ln<ie. 
pendence  from  the  parent  village  of  Tona- 
wanda. 

In  the  32  years  between  formation  as  » 
village  and  Incorporation  as  a  city.  North 
Tonawanda  so\ight  Its  own  fortunes  with  a 
unique  rough  and  tumble  spirit. 

Even  before  the  area  had  Its  official  desig- 
nation as  a  village,  the  residents  were  laying 
the  groundwork  of  business  and  industry. 
The  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1825  and  by 
1857,  when  North  Tonawanda  began  func- 
tioning as  a  separate  community,  it  was  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  the  largest  lumber 
market  in  the  world. 

RAILBOADS   COMPLETE 

Rail  transport  began  competing  with  the 
waterway  in  the  1850's,  brlngUig  further  pros- 
perity. Other  Industry  and  business  devel-  ' 
oped,  poptilation  \iltlmately  Jumped  to  10,000 
In  the  village  and  such  institutions  as  banlu, 
schools,  fire  departments  and  public  transit 
were  well  established. 

There  are  various  accounts  at  why  tbe 
north-siders  devlded  to  separate  from  tbe 
south  side.  But  the  final  dispute  was  ap- 
parently over  a  load  of  gravel  that  wai 
dumped  on  the  "wrong"  side  of  the  water. 

Taxpayers  in  the  two  wards  that  were  in 
Erie  County  wanted  money  to  go  for  highway 
improvements  on  their  side — ^but  townfolks 
in  Niagara  County  wanted  a  share. 

The  friction  culminated  in  1857  when  a 
load  of  gravel  supposedly  intended  for  the 
north  was  spread  on  a  street  in  Erie  County. 
In  that  year,  the  legislature  authorized  the 
north  side  to  withdraw  fr^m  the  village  ot 
Tonawanda  as  a  mvinlcipal  corporation- 
after  the  north-siders  gave  approval. 

PART     OF    WHEATFIELD 

For  8  years,  the  area  of  681  acres  was  gov- 
erned as  part  at  the  town  of  Wheatfield.  It 
then  became  a  village  with  population  of 
440. 

James  Carney,  first  village  president,  set- 
tled on  Tonawanda  Island  in  1819  and  in 
1824  had  to  relinquish  the  land  when  Samuel 
Leggate  of  New  York  bought  it  for  a  specu- 
lative price  of  923  an  acre. 

Village  trustees  were  David  Robinstm, 
Jacob  Backer.  George  W.  Shernum,  Alexan- 
der Kent,  Clark  Ransom,  and  J.  D.  Vander- 
voort. 

North  Tonawanda  was  primarily  populated 
by  canal  boatmen  and  their  families  in  1848 
when  some  Ohio  businessmen  were  attracted 
by  the  exe&'a  possibilities  as  a  good  lumber 
and  grain  port. 

By  the  mid  1850's  the  Tonawandas  began 
to  expand  into  a  major  transportation  and 
Indiistrial  center  and  experienced  for  nearly 
40  years  a  continual  climb  in  population  and 
production. 

RECORD     SET 

In  May  1897 — the  year  North  Tonawands 
became  a  city — an  alltime  high  of  noiore  than 
93  million  board  feet  of  lumber  was  taieo 
Into  North  Tonawanda  docks  with  men  work- 
ing 20  hoiirs  a  day. 

But  even  while  still  a  village.  North  Tona- 
wanda ruled  as  the  lumber  market  supreme. 
In  1882,  production  and  shliyptng  figures  sur- 
passed those  of  Chicago,  the  Nation's  leader. 
Men  worked  for  $2  a  day  at  the  saws  and 
Jointers. 

After  daily  long  hours  and  backbreakin* 
work,  the  lumbermen  during  village  dayi 
sought  escape  in  vigorous  recreation  that 
ranged  from  public  brawling  to  dance 
marathons. 

Early  newspaper  accounts  tell  of  frequent 
scuffling  and  slugging  in  the  streets  to  settle 
differences,  or  just  to  Mow  off  steam. 
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Waiting  contests  and  dance  marathons 
Je  extremely  popular.  Large  crowds  would 
!f  for  liouTS  to  see  a  man  walk  round  and 
JJnid  a  track  to  cover  60  miles. 

POPTILAR    JAUNT 

The  Buffalo  to  North  Tonawanda  Jaunt 
»«  popular  with  scores  and  one  man  was 
!«dited  with  a  2-hour  5-mlnute  trip. 
^^Id  dance  hall  on  Niagara  Road  was 
Jmlar  and  so  were  so-called  nickel  readings. 
Snrfi  organizations  as  the  Women's  Chris- 
««r Temperance  Union  sponsored  recitations 
rfnUys    readings,   and   musical  selections 

mating  was  a  favorite  of  fishermen  and 
those  who  wanted  relaxation.  And  an  1880 
^report  said  "baseballlsts  have  begun  to 
hM^en  their  fists  with  an  occasional  prac- 
tice on  the  diamond." 

fortunes  were  piled  up  in  a  few  years  and 
there  was  plenty  of  work.  The  boom,  how- 
erer  spelled  plenty  of  trouble  for  the  village. 

rite  protection  became  a  major  problem— 
moBt  serious  to  the  vital  lumber  stocks.  And 
water  supply  was  inadeqviate  at  many  times. 
It  wasn't  until  1886  that  a  central  fire  head- 
quarters was  suggested. 

"  POLLUTION  A  PROBLEM 

River  pollution  was  a  difficulty  as  early  as 
1886  when  objections  were  raised  about  Bxif- 
(alo  Sewage  Co.  dumping  matter  near  the 
village  water  Intake. 

The  boom  brought  land  values  up  and  the 
Tillage  had  to  pay  high  for  Utigation  and 
Durchase.  Opening  Goundry  Street  In  1887, 
for  instance,  cost  $1,000.  It  cost  $5,500  the 
same  year  to  condemn  and  confiscate  land 
lor  the  proposed  Little  Island  swing  bridge. 

The  first  steam  railroad  ran  from  Buffalo 
to  Webster  Street  in  North  Tonawanda  and 
was  completed  September  6.  1836. 

As  the  railroad  expanded  through  the  vil- 
lage, citizens  complained  to  the  board  about 
spurs  crossing  their  streets  to  reach  new  lum- 
beryards. The  protests  were  generally  de- 
nied. 

The  rough  work  produced  rough  living 
conditions,  in  many  cases,  dangerous.  A 
housing  shortage  often  meant  saUors  and 
lumber  handlers  had  to  rent  a  bed  for  8 
hours— giving  it  up  to  a  man  on  another 
shift  when  he  left. 

EVERT  MAN  FOB  HIMSELF 

Main  and  Webster  Streets  were  lined  with 
saloons,  their  basements  filled  with  arenas 
lor  cock  and  dog  fights.  In  the  street  It  was 
every  man  for  himself  with  the  waterfront 
bullies  in  control  when  police  weren't  nearby. 

By  the  1870*8,  McGraw  &  Co.  had  a  6-acre 
lumberyard  and  1,600  feet  of  dock  frontage 
a>  its  two  mills  were  fed  with  31,000  acres  of 
pine  trees  from  Michigan. 

Two  more  yards  developed  on  Tonawanda 
Island  when  a  bridge  was  constructed  in 
188a  One  of  them,  W.  H.  Sawyer  &  Co.,  made 
a  record  shipment  of  40  rail  cars  of  600,000 
board  feet  to  New  York  In  42  hours.  The 
load  was  bound  for  South  Africa. 

During  North  Tonawanda's  last  year  as  a 
Tillage,  30  liunber  firms  turned  out  a  peak 
capacity  of  35,123,200  shingles,  43.166  rail- 
road ties,  and  530,000  barrel  staves. 

FIRST    SCHOOL 

The  first  school — a  log  house  on  Goose 
Island— was  operated  in  1828  by  John-teush. 
s  lawyer  and  teacher  and  In  1844  Tonawanda 
had  several  large  frame  school  buildings. 
When  the  villages  separated,  so  did  the 
school  systems.  And  in  1868.  the  south 
aiders  buUt  facilities  on  Clinton  Street  for 
1100,000. 

Smaller  schools  were  discontinued  and  all 
seven  teachers  worked  at  Clinton,  the  staff 
increasing   as  the  conununlty   ex|>anded. 

The  village  left  a  colorful.  Industrious  and 
and  at  times  bellowing  reputation. 

The  growth  of  population  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  developed  over  the  32  years. 
I^e  village  attained  a  worldwide  lumbering 


reputation — and   established   a   foundation 
for  further  growth. 

The  gravel  Incident  had  been  enough  In 
the  1850'B  to  break  off  the  north  tiae  Into  an 
Independent  village.  But  miiniclpal  prob- 
lems multiplied  weU  beyond  the  scope  of 
"dumping  gravel  on  the  right  side  of  the 
water."  Fire  protection.  ho\ising,  land 
values,  water  pollutton,  police  protection 
and  many  other  matters  raised  new  chal- 
lenges. 

BASE    ESTABLISHED 

The  three  decades  as  a  village  laid  an  in- 
dustrial base,  presented  major  municipal 
problems  and  offered  opportunity  for  refine- 
ment and  expansion  of  what  was  already 
there. 

So  North  Tonawanda  became  a  city  with 
these  challenges  on  AprU  24,  1897. 

A  gradual  decline  In  lumbering  began  at 
the  ttun  of  the  century.  But  new  Industry 
and  associated  business — started  In  village 
timee — continued  to  prosper  and  expand. 

There  had  been  fear  that  the  decline  of 
liunbering  would  shatter  the  boom  town 
North  Tonawanda. 

It  never  happened.  The  foundations  had 
been  well  laid.  Infant  steel,  iron,  entertain- 
ment and  other  industry  blossomed  as  the 
days  of  the  saw  i&ill  passed. 

The  auto  and  industrial  age  brought  con- 
tinued resurgence  to  the  North  Tonawanda 
economy  and  a  civil  and  civic  pride — spawned 
in  village  days — began  to  bear  fruit. 

Modern  fire  and  police  departments  were 
eetablWhed,  schools  expanded  and  Improved, 
a  hospital  was  built,  churches  founded. 

The  little  more  than  400  north-siders 
who  cut  themselves  from  an  already  growing 
community  a  century  ago  showed  the  deter- 
mination and  desire  to  steer  their  own 
course. 

The  village  of  North  Tonawanda  had  ex- 
cellent location,  fine  transportation  facili- 
ties, good  leadership — and  most  of  all  a  de- 
termined spirit  to  make  the  commimlty  and 
Industry  even  better. 

The  city  still  has  those  advantages,  the 
spirit  and  the  opp<»i;unlty — ^thanks  to  those 
pioneers. 


Northeast  Rail  Corridor 
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Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nature 
of  government  sometimes  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  attack  urgent  domestic  problems 
with  any  degree  of  celerity.  In  fact,  the 
complex  times  in  which  we  live  have 
taught  us  to  have  patience  with  public 
administration.  If  nothing  else,  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  times  are  changing. 

Several  months  ago  President  Johnson 
announced  a  bold  new  plan  to  meet  the 
mounting  tran«x)rtaUcMi  i»t>blems  of  the 
so-called  Northeast  Corridor  that  runs 
from  Washington  to  Boston.  Although  it 
might  be  expected  that  action  on  such 
a  plan  might  be  postponed  in  view  of  the 
many  other  exigencies  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  administration,  the  Johnson 
administration  is  going  on  with  this  proj- 
ect tn  characteristic  fashion— full  speed 
ahead.  And  according  to  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  it  Is  conceivable  that 
alternate  high  speed  tranaportatlon  will 
be  available  to  the  populous  area  between 


New  Yoik  and  Washington  as  soon  as 
1970. 

Transportation  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated regions  of  America  is  fast  becoming 
a  concern  of  the  first  magnitude.  Ten 
years  will  be  too  late.  Apparently  the 
administration  is  aware  of  that.  The 
obvious  speed  employed  in  approaching 
this  problem  evidences  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  and  the  deep  concern  of 
the  President.  I  lu-ge  the  close  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  this  problem  and 
offer  the  hope  that  the  President  will  re- 
ceive the  full  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
in  his  great  and  timely  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Although  the  President's  request  for 
research  funds  will  not  directly  benefit 
the  New  Haven  Railroad's  commuter 
service,  which  is  vital  to  Pairfleld 
Coimty,  Conn.,  I  feel  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  create  a  climate  in  which  rail- 
roads will  see  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  profits  tn  passenger  transportaticm 
and  will  therefore  take  a  greater  interest 
in  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  include  in  the  Record,  for  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues,  an  editorial  from  the 
June  30  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
commenting  on  the  progress  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  area.    The  editorial 

follows: 

Northeast  Rail  Corridor 

Plans  for  developing  high-speed  rail  tcans- 
pc«1»tlon  In  the  Northeast  Corridor  between 
Boston  and  Washington  are  advancing  In  the 
Capital.  The  administration  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  $90  mUUon  to  finance  a  3-year 
research  program.  Included  would  be  a  150- 
mUe-an-hour  electrically  propelled  train;  20 
miles  of  reinforced  track  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  south  of  Trenton,  where 
It  coxild  be  tested  and  self-propelled  gas 
turbine  cars  on  the  New  Haven  between  Bos- 
ton and  Providence. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  wOllng  to  In- 
vest $10  million  of  Its  ovm  money  In  this 
program.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
bankrupt  New  Havoi  wlU  put  up  substantial 
funds,  but  as  a  mattCT  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  Its  trustees  should  cooperate  also  to 
the  extent  Its  straitened  resovirces  permit. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  reports  that 
the  Northeast  Corridor,  with  about  a  fifth 
of  the  Nation's  pc^iilation,  wm  have  SO  per- 
cent more  people  within  20  years.  Trans- 
portation requlremmts  wUl  rise  even  more* 
rapidly. 

Meeting  these  conditions  will  necessitate  a 
choice  among  additional  airports,  additional 
highway  lanes  and  Increased  raU  speeds.  The 
regional  plan  experts  are  convinced  that  the 
added  transportation  needs  can  be  most  eco- 
nomically answered  by  Improved  rail  facili- 
ties. They  \irge  that  a  2-hour  schedule 
between  New  York  and  Washington  be  put 
Into  operation  as  as  soon  as  feasible,  with 
1970-72  as  the  hoped-for  target.  More  ex- 
pensive roadbed  improvements  and  more 
difficult  route  choices  are  Involved  In  extend- 
ing the  high-speed  operation  to  Boston,  but 
that,  too,  should  be  pushed. 

Of  special  Interest  Is  the  regional  pl^'s 
argument  that  establishing  high-speed  rail 
travel  In  the  Northeast  Corridor  might  post- 
pone for  some  time  the  need  for  a  fourth 
majOT  airport  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  About  20  percent  of  the  commercial 
aircraft  landings  and  departures  at  the  pres- 
ent New  York  airports  are  to  or  from  Boston. 
Washington  and  Intermediate  points.  If 
much  of  this  relatively  short-haul  travrt 
took  place  by  rail,  there  would  be  tremen- 
dous savings,  not  only  in  money  but  also  In 
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:hat  would  otherwise  be  devoted 
facllltlee  and  expressway  lanes. 
tl  e  moBt  direct  beneficiary  of  the 
^uld  be  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
would  clearly  be  In  the  national 
^resident  Johnson  has  predicted 
end  of  the  century  the  population 
meltopolltan  areas  across  the  Nation 
c  oubled.    The  high-speed  rail  pro- 
ven tually  benefit  all  of  them. 
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Medicare 


asks,  "What  does  medicare  mean 
Perhaps  it  is  apolltaker  who  asks 
iiuestlon.     Do  you  know? 

What  does  mediicare  mean  to 

often  than  not,  if  you  are  an 

pollticswise,  it's  a  hazy  word 
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all,  I  will  answer  the  bft  asked 
inswered  question:  WhatH^  medi- 
Es(  entlally.  It  is  the  same  bill  intro- 
int  >  C!ongress  by  Senators  King  and 
In  1960.    It  provides  for  90  days  of 
h  wpital  services,  180  days  of  skilled 
nui  ting  care,  240  visits  per  year  by  a 
n  arse,   therapist,   or   health   agency 
representi  tlve,  and  finally,  all  outpatient  di- 
aprvices.    Medicare  would  cover  the 
and  entirely.    The  next  question 
a  reflex  reaction.     "Where's  the 
all  this  coming  from?"    It  would 
vorker   making  $100   a  week   Just 
of  1  percent  of  his  weekly  sal- 


high  cost  of  medical  care.  But  do  not  take 
my  words  at  face  value.  Permit  me  to  elab- 
orate.   Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  was  what  I  spoke  of 
when  I  referred  to  inadequate  health  meas- 
■ares.  The  Kerr-Mills  xxrogram  is  elective. 
Only  a  little  more  than  half  the  States  carry 
it,  and  the  States  set  limitations.  In  only  6 
of  the  States  are  Kerr-Mills  benefits  being 
paid  to  more  than  l  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion over  66.  Eligibility  ranges  from  a  min- 
liniim  of  #1,000  to  $1,800  for  individuals  and 
a  minimum  $1,500  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000 
for  couples.  The  needy  and  very  needy  who 
are  faced  with  huge  medical  costs  and  are 
making  over  the  maximiam  are  often  ex-^ 
eluded.  Some  States  cover  as  few  as  6  hos- 
pital days  and  provide  care  only  in  emer- 
gency or  life-endangering  illnesses.  But  all 
these  injiistloes  are  dwarfed  In  comparison 
to  the  major  argument  £ind  the  worst  trait 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  All  recipients  must 
sign  a  pauper's  oath  or  submit  to  a  humiliat- 
ing means  test.  Tes,  those  who  are  not  pau- 
pers, but  In  need  of  medical  care,  must  suffer 
the  ignominy,  the  degradation,  the  humility 
of  wearing  the  badge  of  pauper  for  one  and 
all  to  see.  They  are  not  given  medical  care 
as  a  matter  of  human  right,  but  relegated  to 
pauper  when  they  request  the  rights  so  justly 
theirs. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  matter  of  insiir- 
ance.  I  quote  Dr.  Basil  C.  MacLeaJi,  former 
president  of  Blue  Cross:  "A  lifetime's  expe- 
rience has  led  me  at  last  to  conclude  that  the 
cost  of  care  of  the  aged  cannot  be  met.  un- 
aided, by  the  mechanism  of  insurance  or 
prepayment  as  we  know  it  today.  The,  aged 
simply  cannot  afford  to  buy  from  any  of  these 
the  scope  of  oare  that  Is  required,  nor  do  the 
stem  realities  permit  any  carrier,  nonprofit  or 
commercial,  to  provide  benefits  which  are 
adequate  at  a  price  which  is  feasible  for  any 
but  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  aged." 
This  is  linked  to  the  third  point,  the  low  in- 
come of  the  aged.  The  elderly  simply  cannot 
afford  adequate  insurance  on  lees  than  $20 
to  $50  a  week,  for  less  than  $20  to  $50  a  week 
is  what  half  of  the  elderly  who  live  alone  in 
this  country  receive.  And  medical  payments. 
Let  us  not  neglect  them.  Hospital  costs  have 
gone  up  from  $9  a  day  in  1946  to  a  current 
level  of  $40  per  day.  Insurance  rates  have 
gone  up,  but  the  pensions  for  the  aged  re- 
main the  same.  Drugs  are  extremely  expen- 
sive. And  a  private  nurse  does  not  work  out 
of  the  charity  of  her  heart. 

Medicare  is  not  socialized  medicine,  but  it 
Is  a  form  of  insurance.  Medicare  will  not 
ruin  private  insurance — but  it  will  cost  very 
little.  Medicare  would  provide  for  health 
care  to  all  persons  over  65  as  a  matter  of  right, 
not  charity,  or  something  we  condescend  to 
grant  them.  We  must  not,  we  will  not,  we 
cannot  deny  to  the  elderly  their  basic  human 
rights  as  children  of  God  and  citizens  of 
the  free  United  States  of  America. 
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The  Early-Bird  Aviators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Teterboro  Airport,  one  of  the  Nation's 
oldest,  recently  was  the  scene  of  a  rather 
nostalgic  reunion,  the  Teterboro  Airport 
Pilots'  Jamboree,  honoring  early  avia- 
tors and  oldtlmer  who  used  the  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  landing  field  In  the  pioneer 
days  of  aviation. 


Jack  Elliott,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger,  has  given  us 
an  interesting  account  of  the  reunion, 
which  I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
ix)int: 

Early   Aviators  Honored  at  Teterboro 

Jamboree 

(By  Jack  Elliott) 

"We  took  an  auto  road  and  widened  It  and 
that  was  the  first  runway,"  the  portly  white- 
haired  gentleman  explained  to  us.  His 
name:  Charles  R.  Wlttemann,  and  the  run- 
way he  was  talking  about  was  the  first  run- 
way  at  Teterboro  Airport.  Tha*  was  back  in 
1917. 

"It  was  about  1,500  feet  long,"  Wittemann 
said.  "Paved?  Oh,  no.  It  was  dirt 
There's  Bill  Dlehl,"  he  said.  "He  landed  the 
first  plane  at  Teterboro." 

We  went  over  to  meet  Bill  Diehl  and  he 
proudly  showed  us  a  photo  of  himself  and 
the  English  Avro  which  was  the  first  airplane 
to  land  at  Teterboro. 

"There's  Karl  Ort,"  somebody  said.  "He 
was  the  first  surplus  dealer  in  the  country." 
And  he  pointed  out  a  fellow  whose  hair  hung 
to  his  shoulders  and  whose  beard  stretched 
halfway  to  his  waist. 

This  was  the  Teterboro  Airport  pilots'  jam- 
boree honoring  early  aviators  and  oldtimers 
at  the  VFW  headquarters  In  Hasbrouck 
Heights.  There  was  better  than  250  fliers 
present.  Up  on  the  dais  was  Clarence  Cham- 
berlln,  who  flew  the  Atlantic  with  a  passenger 
in  1927.  1  month  after  Lindbergh's  celebrated 
flight. 

Russ  Brinkley,  who  was  the  manager  of  a 
flying  service  at  Teterboro  in  1930.  started 
this  oldtlmer's  reunion  with  a  similar  affair 
10  years  ago.  R\iss,  who  Is  now  the  publisher 
of  the  aviation  newspaper.  Quadrant,  was  in- 
strumental in  organzing  this  second  get- 
together,  with  a  strong  assist  from  Royal 
Ryder,  an  oldtlmer  who  is  still  at  it.  Royal 
is  currently  teaching  New  Jersey  skating 
champ  Scotty  Allen  to  fly  out  at  Lincoln  Park 
Airport. 

Charles  Wittemann,  Incidentally,  who  put 
in  that  first  runway  at  Teterboro,  used  to 
build  mail  planes  for  the  Post  Office.  He 
built  his  first  plane  in  1907.  Wittemann, 
who  was  in  business  with  his  brothers  Paul 
and  Walter,  also  bviilt  a  six-engine  bomber 
called  the  Barling  Bomber  back  In  1920.  But 
it  was  a  bit  ahead  of  its  time  and  only  one 
was  ever  btdlt.  The  Wittemanns  left  Teter- 
boro and  the  aviation  business  In  1923  and 
they  are  now  In  the  concrete  products  plant 
equipment  business  in  ^rmingdale. 

Diehl,  who  landed  the  first  plane  at  Teter- 
boro, has  lived  in  North  Bergen  most  of  his 
life.  Although  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  aviation  (he  buUt  and  flew  his  first  flying 
machine  In  1913  when  he  was  20),  he  is  a 
pliunber  by  profession.  "I've  had  a  card  in 
the  North  Bergen  local  since  1910,"  he  boasts. 

A  more  colorful  bunch  of  flyers  than  those 
assembled  at  this  affair  would  be  hard  to  find. 
It  would  be  nice  if  this  could  become  an  an- 
nual get-together. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  some  of  the  background 
of  Mr.  Diehl,  one  of  the  gentlemen  named 
in  Mr.  Elliott's  article. 

Mr.  Diehl.  a  resident  of  North  Bergen, 
N.J.,  is  73  years  old  and  has  been  a  pilot 
for  more  than  50  years.  In  fact,  he  made 
his  first  flight  in  1913,  a  scant  10  years 
after  the  Wright  brothers  first  took  to 
the  air. 

Mr.  Diehl  Is  a  member  of  the  Early 
Bird  Fliers  Association  and  served  as  an 
instructor  of  fighter  pilots  in  World  War 
I.  After  the  war,  Mr.  Diehl  and  others 
who  served  as  volunteer  civilian  flight 
instructors  were  released  from  duty  with 
no  rec<^mltlon. 
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I  am  presently  working  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  in  an  attempt  to 
dig  up  World  War  I  records  which  shdw 
what  Mr,  Diehl  and  other  members  at  the 
Early  Birds  did  for  their  country  In 
World  War  I.  After  these  records  are 
located,  we  will  then  be  able  to  pay  well- 
deserved  recognition  to  these  pioneers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnonriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  -STATES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1965 

Mr  .  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial, from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  7.  1965.  in  which  the  claim  is  well 
documented  that  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  workers 
of  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uniok  Versus  Wobkess 

What  would  you  think  of  a  law  requiring 
everyone  who  holds  a  Job  to  sign  a  card 
endorsing  the  Johnson  administration  for- 
eign policy?  After  all,  the  administration 
represents  us  all  abroad,  and  needs  solid  sup- 
port to  negotiate  with  the  Communists.  A 
majority  of  people  support  the  President 
anyway,  and  no  one  who  disagrees  would  be 
forced  to  sign;  he  could  give  up  the  job. 

Well  what  you'd  probably  think  Is  that 
such  a  law  would  be  aimed  squarely  at  bvilld- 
Ing  power  not  against  the  Commimists  but 
over  the  American  |>eopIe.  And  you'd  be  en- 
tirely right. 

But  now  come  labor  leaders  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  repeal  Federal  sanction  for  States 
to  ban  the  tmlon  shop.  The  leaders  want  all 
workers  to  sign  cards  endorsing  the  union 
and,  not  so  incidentally,  pay  dues  as  well. 
After  all,  they  argue,  the  union  represents 
all  the  employees  and  needs  solidarity  in  bar- 
gaining with  management.  A  majority  sup- 
ports it,  and  anyone  who  doesn't  can  always 
quit. 

Yet  a  lot  of  people  seem  not  to  recognize 
that  this  setup  is  Intended  to  build  power  not 
primarily  against  management  but  over  the 
workers  themselves.  It's  no  trifling  matter, 
for  union  lesiders  are  certainly  not  above 
using  their  already  sizable  power  over  mem- 
bers to  enforce  social  ideas  a  member  may 
well  flnd  contrary  to  his  own  Interests. 

Consider  the  contract  recently  negotiated 
by  the  International  Longshoremen's  ft 
Warehousemen's  Union  with  west  coast  ship- 
pers. To  enforce  the  union's  share-the-WM-k 
Ideas,  the  agreement  includes  a  flat  against 
moonlighting.  Any  f  ulltime  workers  covered 
by  the  contract  must  give  up  any  other  job 
under  pain  of  losing  his  dockworker's  cer- 
tification; that  Is,  of  being  fired  because 
union  leadership  regards  the  desire  for  a 
little  extra  income  as  a  sin. 

That  is  one  clear-cut  example  of  tmion 
officers  using  their  bargaining  powers  not 
against  management  but  against  the  workers. 
Similar  abuses  of  power  over  members  are 
recognized  as  odious  even  In  union  circles. 
It  Is  a  plain  fact  that  iinlon  shop  agreements 
have  facilitated  outright  union  racketeering 
In  some  Instances,  and  they  also  furnish  a 


handy  tool  for  oom.pelling  union  racial  dls- 
criminaUon. 

The  point  la  not  nmoly  that  the  moon- 
lighting baa  Is  fooUsh  and  racketeering  and 
radam  are  bad.  Wh»t  needs  to  be  under- 
stood Is  that  the  unions'  legal  xm:ibrella 
protects  just  about  any  agreement  they  can 
coeroe  from  management.  This  has  often 
meant  that  there  la  little  practical  recourse 
for  a  member  seeking  honest  representation, 
or  for  a  Negro  seeking  an  apprenticeship. 

A  longshoreman  who  wants  a  second  job 
can,  of  coiu^e,  try  to  organize  a  slate  of  ofll- 
cers  to  oust  the  current  one.  But  an  attempt 
of  that  sort  requires — besides  close  Federal 
watch  over  the  ballot  boxes — a  nearly  im- 
possible combination  of  money,  time,  and 
political  talent.  More  likely,  the  worker, 
regardless  of  how  much  his  family  may  need 
more  Income  or  how  deeply  he  feels  his  pri- 
vate rights  are  violated,  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  knuckle  undo-  to  the  fuzzy-minded 
dictate  of  union  leadership. 

Now,  we  realize  that  it's  quite  fashionable 
to  see  only  crocodile  tears  when  anyone  voices 
concern  for  workers  while  exposing  the  po- 
litical and  social  ideas  current  in  unionism. 
The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  an  argument 
should  be  judged  by  its  source  rather  than 
its  intrinsic  merit.  The  obvious  fallacy  aside, 
this  view  Ignores  the  clrcimistance  that  In- 
dividual union  members  have  little  public 
forum  for  voicing  complaints  against  leaders 
who  nominally  represent  them. 

In  fact,  there  Is  evidence  that  m^nbership 
complaints  about  too  much  power  in  leaders' 
hands  cannot  be  written  off  as  merely  Isolated 
gripes  from  born  malcontents.  A  recent  Gal- 
lup poU,  for  example,  found  that  among 
\in1on  members  and  their  families,  42  percent 
of  the  respondents  agreed  that  "unions  have 
too  much  poww  in  this  country."  The 
sampling  found  that  in  the  same  group,  30 
percent,  hardly  an  Insignificant  minority, 
specifically  opposed  the  \inion  shop. 

Whatever  the  oth&r  effects  might  be,  void- 
ing State  laws  against  the  iinlon  shop  would 
tip  the  balance  of  power  still  further  against 
the  wage  earner,  who  disagrees  with  labor 
leaders'  pet  notions.  That  balance  of  poww 
could  stand  some  tipping.  aU  right,  but 
hardly  in  the  direction  at  even  greater  union 
regimentation  of  workers. 


America's  Other  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF  mw  TO>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  column  by 
Henry  C.  Wallich  which  appeared  in  the 
July  12,  1965,  Issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  battle  to 
eliminate  poverty.  I  feel  Mr.  Walllch's 
remarks  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

The  column  follows: 

AusRiCA's  Other  Wab 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

A  reliable  picture  of  the  war  on  poverty  la 
almost  fBS  hard  to  come  by  as  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  There  are  claims  and  counter- 
claims, marches  and  coiuitermarches,  and  the 
only  sure  fact  Is  that  the  poor  are  still  with 

MR. 

The  general  concept  of  an  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram is  sound.    If  one  does  not  share  the 


view  that  unemployment  and  poverty  can 
be  r^noved  by  simply  heating  up  the  econ- 
omy, a  "structural"  approach  of  this  kind 
becomes  the  logical  altemattve.  And  surely 
it  is  better  to  do  something  for  needy  people 
than  for  needy  politicians,  which  Is  the  effect 
of  the  Appalachia  program. 

Bafflement  begins  when  one  tries  to  iden- 
tify the  people  we  are  trying  to  help.  The 
critical  inccxne  level  Is  $3,000,  adjusted  for 
family  and  regional  conditions.  This  seems 
indeed  very  close  to  the  margin.  But  own- 
ership of  homes,  cars,  and  household  goods 
in  poor  families  is  surprisingly  high.  It  ts 
hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  what  we 
call  poverty  may  not  be  very  closely  related 
to  income. 

WHAT    IS    POVDtTTf 

Poverty  seems  to  be  primarily  a  social  con- 
dition. Households  headed  by  old  or  poorly 
educated  people,  Negroes,  farmers,  or  women 
are  eepeciaUy  prone  to  it.  The  antlpoverty 
program.  In  the  hands  of  Sargent  Shriver  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, is  directed  toward  those  members  of 
this  group  who  can  still  be  trained  to  become 
productive  workers. 

The  question  is  how.  Are  nnost  of  the 
dropouts,  the  perpetually  unemployed,  the 
drifters,  stUl  malleable  by  the  rather  primi- 
tive methods  of  the  poverty  program?  Or 
are  they  predominantly  misfits,  frozen  Into 
their  hostile  attitudes,  likely  always  so  to 
conduct  themselves  as  to  prove  their  point 
that  the  world  is  against  them? 

"The  jargon  that  is  springing  up  around 
the  poverty  program  almost  suggests  the 
latter.  Poor  people  are  habitually  referred 
to  as  "the  poor,"  analogous  to  "the  blind." 
Much  of  present  poverty  may  be  hereditary, 
but  must  we  give  it  permanent  status  in  our 
manner  of  speech? 

Can  the  poor  be  changed?  This  is  the 
basic  question  against  which  the  perform- 
ance of  the  various  parts  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  must  be  appraised.  How  good  is 
the  Job  Corps,  which  is  one  of  the  big  money 
items?  That  it  takes  the  kids  off  the  streets 
is  so  much  to  the  good.  The  conswvatlonlst 
skills  that  It  teaches  them  In  rural  camps 
are  probably  worth  little,  those  In  urban 
projects  quite  likely  valuable.  But  the  cost 
of  $4,200  per  head  is  exorbitant,  and  the 
dropout  rate  is  discouraging. 

HOW  .STJCCESsrni.? 

How  good  la  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  second  big  youth  program?  It 
creates  small  jobs  in  echoed,  hospitals,  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  that  hold  down 
xmemployment  and  teach  some  skills.  It 
costs  only  about  $1,000  per  heftd.  But  by 
paying  the  minimum  wage  of  $li26  it  has 
upset  existing  pay  scales  and  created  con- 
flicts in  some  localities,  such  as  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

How  good  is  the  commimity  action  pro- 
gram, which  accounts  for  about  half  the  cost 
of  the  entire  program?  It  carries  great  op- 
portunities for  local  initiative,  representa- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  use  of  existing  faculties. 
It  also  offers  a  free  field  for  political  skul- 
duggery. Federal  power  plays,  and  waste.  It 
is  in  trouble  now  because  in  too  many  places 
it  has  failed  to  Involve  efficiently  local  gov- 
enunents,  agencies,  and  interests. 

The  college  work  study  program  seems 
to  have  been  qviite  successful.  It  makes 
grants  to  colleges  that  provide  jobs  to  keep 
students  studying.  But  it  deals  with  a  much 
more  advanced  type  of  person,  and  compared 
with  the  others  it  Is  quite  small. 

Where  answers  can  be  obtained  only 
through  trial  and  errtx',  mistakes  are  bound 
to  be  ntmierous.  They  are  no  reason  to  come 
to  a  truce  with  poverty.  They  are  a  reason, 
however,  for  keeping  the  program  relatively 
smaU,  untU  we  know  where  we  are  going, 
and  for  keeping  it  flexible. 

Those  are  the  directions  in  which  the  Con- 
gress should  push  the  second  roimd  of  the 
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for  ilie  Deyelopment  of  Raral 
Water  Systems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 


OF  IOWA 

30X7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


V  'ednesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  now  pel  idlng  before  the  Congress  legis- 
lation wh  ch  would  authorize  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  make  up  to 
$25  millicn  annually  in  Federal  grants 
for  the  d(  velopment  of  water  systems  in 
ruralareis. 

This  lej  Islation  is  critically  needed,  for 
a  large  m  mber  of  rural  communities  are 
presently  without  a  good,  clean  water 
supply  aid  also  lack  the  financial  base 
to  devel<^  •  a  modern  water  system. 

This  le  Islation  has  strong  support  in 
the  Sena  e,  where  it  has  93  cosponsors 
In  additic  n,  a  number  of  similar  bills  are 
pending  1 1  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  tnc  ude  HJl.  7998,  wtiich  I  intro- 
duced in  ]  lay. 

I  woulc  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members  an  article  in  support 
of  this  lei  Islation  by  Mr.  Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
general  n  anager  of  the  National  Rural 


Electric  C  aoperative  Association. 

The  art  cle,  published  in  the  July,  1965, 
issue  of  ]  lural  Electrlflcation,  correctly 
points  Oit  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
water  in  j  mall  communities  is  one  of  the 
major  pr(  blems  in  rural  development. 

Under  eave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  in4lude  the  article: 
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X  1  Srr:  "30,000  Communities 
Without  Watir" 
(By  Clyde  T.  Ellis) 
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contaminated  now.  In  many  sections,  cis- 
terns, wells,  and  ponds  often  go  dry  and 
there  Is  frequently  the  possibility  of  con- 
tamination. As  the  water  table  keeps  drop- 
ping, the  necessity  of  hauling  water  during 
periods  of  sparse  rainfall  is  becoming  more 
widespread.  Nitrates  from  fertUlzers,  deter- 
gents, and  waste  products  pose  a  constant 
threat  of  pollution  to  shallow  wells  which 
thousands  of  pei^le  in  rural  areas  still  must 
rely  on.  Cities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able 
to  dig  deep  wells  or  buy  equipment  to  purify 
otherwise  unsafe  water.  But  little  towns 
and  villages,  and  rural  areas  generally,  visu- 
ally do  not  have  sufficient  financial  credit 
to  develop  adequate  sources  and  treatment 
plants. 

Rural  America  cannot  attain  its  rightful 
place  within  the  Great  Society — which 
President  Johnson  sets  forth  as  a  present- 
day  objective — until  something  major  is  done 
to  solve  the  water  problem.  There  are  hope- 
ful signs  of  progress  in  this  direction.  At 
present,  many  bUls  are  pending  In  Congress 
which  would  provide  Increased  amounts  of 
loans  and  grants  to  rural  areas. 

One  bill  (S.  1766)  which  Senator  GEoacE 
Aiken  of  Vermont  introduced  in  early  April 
is  concerned  entirely  with  meeting  the  need 
in  rural  areas.  It  would  authorize  $25  mil- 
lion annually  in  grants  of  up  to  40  percent 
for  rural  communities  of  under  5,000  for  the 
purpose  of  development  and  improvement 
of  water  systems.  In  addition,  it  would  pro- 
vide for  grants  to  help  communities  prepare 
plans.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
would  administer  the  program,  ccxnblning  It 
with  It  ongoing  water  system  loans  activi- 
ties. PHA's  loan-insuring  celling  would  be 
lifted  from  $200  to  $450  million,  making  a 
great  deal  more  funds  available  for  water 
system  loans. 

Lack  of  adequate,  pure  running  water  is  a 
big  hindrance  to  rural  areas  development, 
to  the  war  on  poverty,  to  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program,  to  wholesome  rural  living. 

Lack  of  modem  water  service  is  also  a 
serious  handicap  to  rural  areas,  not  only  in 
their  efforts  to  attract  new,  job-creating  en- 
terprises but  also  to  provide  recreation  and 
other  facilities  for  their  residents. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  Interested  in 
following  the  coiuBe  of  this  legislation.  Our 
legislation  and  research  staff  will  keep  you 
of  the  rural  electric  systems  informed. 

One  aspect  of  Senator  Aiken's  bill  which 
seems  extremely  significant  Is  that  93  of  the 
100  Members  of  the  Senate  have  signed  It  as 
a  cosponsors.  This  certainly  is  an  Impres- 
sive indication  that  the  problem  of  rural 
water  supply  Is  being  recognized  as  one  of 
deep  national  concern. 

While  legislation  can  do  much  to  help 
bring  water  service  to  rural  America,  as  leg- 
islation helped  to  bring  electricity,  it  alone 
cannot  do  the  job.  It  will  take  concentrated 
local  group  action  and  leadership  and  know- 
how.  Many  of  our  rural  electrics  are  al- 
ready furnishing  this  type  of  assistance. 
Many  more,  I  am  siire,  will  want  to  lend 
their  support  to  continue  the  progress  of 
niral  America  toward  modern  living. 


The  Neighborhdbd  Youth  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  widespread  interest  that  has  been 
shown  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
I  Insert  In  the  Record  an  editorial  on 


this  program  that  appeared  in  the  Louis- 
vllle  Times  oti  June  15,  1965: 

BxTOND  Keepinq  Thxic  in  School 

A  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  official 
charged  in  Washington  the  other  day  that 
an  antlpoverty  program  Is  causing  stu- 
dents to  quit  high  school  Instead  of  pre- 
venting dropouts  as  intended. 

The  students,  the  official  claimed,  were 
liu-ed  out  of  school  to  take  jobs  offered  by 
the  program. 

He  evidently  didn't  know  the  facts. 

The  program,  called  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  is  administered  by  the  Labor 
Department.  At  present,  about  200,000  teen- 
agers have  part- time  Jobs  paying  $1.25  an 
hour  under  the  program. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Jobs  are  available 
only  to  school  pupils  through  school  systems 
according  to  Labor  Department  figures. 

The  other  Jobs  are  available  through  com- 
munity antlpoverty  agencies  and  usually  in- 
volve work  for  a  city.  These  Jobs  are  openly 
available  to  dropouts.  The  aim  Is  to  find 
work  for  teenagers  who  need  money  to  pay 
necessary  school  expenses. 

The  Labor  Department  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  these  people  won't  go  back 
to  school  and  maybe  shouldn't. 

It  hopes  those  permanent  dropouts  will 
learn  the  need  for  skills  and  get  into  a  train- 
ing program.  In  the  meantime,  they  may 
learn  to  accept  the  discipline  imposed  by 
regular  work — an  aptitude  many  dropouts 
lack. 

Here  in  Jefferson  County,  some  450  young- 
sters are  at  work  for  the  county  school  sys- 
tem's Neighborhood  Youth  Corjis,  and  about 
200  are  expected  to  be  In  the  city  system's 
program  soon. 

The  objective  here  and  elsewhere  goes  be- 
yond keeping  yqung  people  in  school.  The 
belief  clearly  implied  by  the  program  Is  that 
by  helping  students  finish  high  school,  we 
help  them  be  better  prepared  for  useful  lives. 

That  Is  why  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
is  worth  having. 


John  K.  Dongey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF  WEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1965,  Mr.  John  K.  Dungey,  of  Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.,  passed  away.  With  his  pass- 
ing I  have  lost  a  good  friend  and  this  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  the  foremost  pro- 
ponents of  the  American  way  of  life. 
John  Dungey  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  11;  a  leader  in  State  and  local  Amer- 
ican Legion  affairs  and  chairman  of  its 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  as 
well  as  editor  of  the  American  Legion 
publication,  "Spotlight."  He  was  a  stu- 
dent of  world  affairs  and  remained  ever 
alert  to  situations  which  would  indicate 
the  possibility  of  jeopardy  insofar  as  the 
liberties  and  principles  of  this  Nation 
were  concerned.  His  philosophy  em- 
braced the  dignity  of  man  in  every  in- 
stance, and  he  exerted  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  assert  himself  accordingly. 

Despite  the  great  amount  of  time  he 
devoted  in  this  area  of  Interest,  he  pur- 
sued his  obligations  as  a  husband  and 
father  In  an  exemplary  fashion. 


July  7,  1965 
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If  only  more  people  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship  as  did  Jcdin 
Dungey  I  am  sure  that  the  problems  of 
this  world  would  be  somewhat  lighter 
through  the  process  of  better  under- 
standing. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Mobile  is  a  key  trans- 
portation center.  A  deepwater  port 
provides  sea  transportation,  and  the  air- 
port is  a  key  stop  for  four  airlines. 

Railways  also  service  Mobile  and  pro- 
vide excellent  service.  And,  of  course, 
highways  provide  road  transportation  to 
all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  president  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System  and  the  president  of  Southern 
Airways  have  both  written  of  their  re- 
lationships with  Mobile. 

Their  letters  follow: 

The  rapidly  expanding  economy  of  the 
Mobile  area,  in  addition  to  Its  high  ranking 
as  a  tourist  attraction,  makes  the  city  a  real 
asset  to  the  routes  of  Southern  Airways.  We 
happily  bring  In  hundreds  of  passengers 
monthly  who  are  looking  forward  to  seeing 
the  beautiful  Bellingrath  Gardens,  world 
famous  for  beautiful  azaleas. 

Mobile  is  Alabama's  only  deepwater  sea- 
port, as  well  as  being  a  key  airline  stop  for 
four  airlines,  and  is  a  valuable  asset  to  our 
industry. 

The  rapid  growth  of  industry  In  the  MobUe 
area  benefits  all  of  us  in  the  transportation 
business,  and  thanks  to  the  capable  and 
progressive  thinking  leadership  of  the  Mobile 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  city  of- 
ficials, we  look  forward  to  an  ever-increasing 
profitable  relationship  during  ~the  coming 
years. 

Frank  W.  Hulse, 
President,   Southern  Airways,   Inc.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.        

Where  railroads  and  resources  meet  at  the 
edge  of  deep  water,  an  exciting  potential 
develops  for  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  many  varieties  of  industry. 

Add  Mobile's  advantages  as  a  city  that  is 
not  only  famed  for  hospitality,  but  also  as 
one  where  alert  people  work  eagerly  to  at- 
tract and  welcome  new  Industrial  citizens. 
Then,  the  prospects  for  progress  are  limit- 
less. Mobile  is  proving  this  daily  as  It  and 
the  areas  nearby  are  developing  into  a  great 
industrial  complex. 

But  today's  Mobile  pales  besides  tomor- 
row's when  you  consider  the  ample  room 
that  still  exists  for  Indxistrlal  expansion,  and 
in  the  light  of  all  the  other  commercial  and 
business  advantages  the  city  has  to  offer. 
Among  its  most  significant  advantages  is 
the  fact  that  Mobile  Is  linked  to  the  rest 
of  the  South  and  the  Nation  by  the  modem, 
10,400-mlle  Southern  Railway  system — a 
railroad  responsive  to  the  specific  needs  of 
Industry  for  dependable,  low-cost  transpor- 
tation of  raw  materials  and  fast,  flexible  dis- 
tribution of  finished  products. 

Southern  Railway  has  taken  a  keen  inter- 
est and  has  worked  to  aid  in  MobUe's  devel- 
opment for  many  years.  I  know  from  expe- 
rience what  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge 


It  Is  to  work  with  people  who  gtrt  things 
done.  The  .chamber  of  commerce  officers 
and  other  public-spirited  people  have  been 
getting  things  done.  MobUe's  industrial  up- 
sin-ge  proves  this.  All  of  us  on  Southern 
look  forward  to  sharing  the ,  challenge  of 
building  an  ever-increasing  economic 
strength  for  the  Mobile  area  in  the  coming 
years. 

D.  W.  Brosnan, 
President.    Southern    Railumy    System, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Stamp  Out  Printers  of  Pornography 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  the  availability  of  obscene 
and  pornographic  material  to  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  is  one  that  must  be  at- 
tacked from  every  direction  and  by  every 
means  available.  A  giant  step  was  taken 
recently  when  Mr.  Louis  Van  Hanswyck, 
president  of  the  International  Printing 
House  Craftsmen,  called  upon  his  fellow 
craftsmen  to  take  up  the  anti-obscenity 
banner  and  refuse  to  print  or  cooperate 
In  the  printing  or  publishing,  of  pornog- 
raphy. Mr.  Van  Hanswyck  Is  indeed  to 
be  commended  for  his  willingness  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  for  his  ap- 
peal to  the  printers  of  the  Nation  to  join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  recognize  the  dan- 
ger of  obscene  and  pornographic  material 
to  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  people. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  speech 
Mr.  Van  Hanswyck  made  in  Port  Wayne, 
Ind.,  AprU  8.  1965: 

Excerpts    From    Speech    of   Louis    Van 
Hanswyck 

Pornography  has  taken  an  upward  spiral. 
Our  organization  must  help  cvtrb  it.  Join 
with  me  on  the  craftsmen's  march  on  ob- 
scene garbage  which  Is  polluting  and  dis- 
gracing our  industry.  Some  men  are  con- 
taminating our  country's  young  and  impres- 
sionable. We  have  been  approached  regard- 
ing this  problem  by  a  group  who  hopes 
enough  of  us  wlU  help  to  stamp  out  this 
problem.  Craftsmen  are  In  a  good  place  to 
help.  This  week,  I  personally  refvjsed  to  set 
type  for  a  New  York  printer  of  gubage. 

All  over  the  country,  citizen's  groups  are 
marching  on  the  places  where  passion  Is 
placed  for  sale.  New  York  Miayor  Wagner 
this  week  appointed  a  citizens  committee  to 
stamp  out  the  printers,  distributors,  and 
sellers.  The  printers  in  New  York  bring  dis- 
grace on  our  craft  when  they  contribute  to 
this  problem.  May  the  Good  Lord  protect 
the  printers  whose  presses  turn  to  this.  This 
flood  could  stop  immediately  If  printers 
would  not  sell  their  equipment  to  publishers 
of  this  trash.  If  the  printers  won't  Join  the 
flght,  it  Is  time  International  Craftsmen 
bring  weight  to  bear.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  International  to  take  its  place  in  the 
anti-obscenity  fight:  one  way  is  by  forbidding 
members  to  take  part  in  it.  International 
Craftsmen  Intend  bringing  up  and  firing 
their  guns  to  influence  good  men  from  dis- 
gracing the  printer's  profession. 

America's  20th  century  printers  must  and 
wUl  stand  up  and  be  counted. 


Stabiimng  Feed  Grain 


E:5fTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

of  zowa 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  following  editorial,  "Stabilizing  Peed 
Grain,"  from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
June  27.  The  story  so  well  illustrated 
therein  is  a  tribute  to  the  success  of  the 
administration's  farm  program  on  feed 
grains.  Reference  is  made  to  Secretary 
Preeman  for  his  efforts  in  establishing  a 
"sensible  grain  stabilization  policy,"  and 
I  join  the  writer  in  acknowledging  the 
vital  role  the  Secretary  has  played  in  this 
effort,  and  I  applaud  his  solid  actions. 
[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  June 
27.  1965] 
STAsnjziNG  Feed  Grain 

With  hog  prices  up  around  $23  to  $24  and 
top  cattle  around  »27  to  «29,  Iowa  farmers 
are  feeling  more  confident  than  they  did  a 
year  ago  or  2  years  ago.  Also,  market  prices 
of  corn  and  soybeans  have  been  at  favOTable 
levels.  In  past  years  when  market  prices 
have  risen,  farmer  participation  in  the  crop 
acreage  diversion  programs  has  fallen  off. 
However,  this  year  the  sign-up  in  the  feed 
grain  program  is  higher  than  it  was  in  1964. 

Farms  with  about  56  million  "base"  acres 
of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  are  in  the  pro- 
gram, compared  with  51  million  in  1964. 
These  farms  are  diverting  to  sod  cover  25 
mUllon  acres  of  com  and  grain  sorghum, 
compared  with  23  million  a  year  ago.  In 
Iowa,  the  sign-up  is  about  the  same  as  in 
1964 — 10  million  base  acres  and  8.5  million 
diverted.  Iowa  has  had  high  participation 
in  the  feed  grain  program  frc«n  the  begin- 
ning. 

One  reason  for  the  high  participation  may 
be  the  change  in  the  program  which  pro- 
vides that  part  of  the  price  support  is  in  the 
form  of  direct  payments.  These  payments 
on  corn  have  been  15  to  18  cents  a  bushel 
on  normal  yield.  The  loan  rate  (national 
average)  was  lowered  from  91.20  a  bushel  in 
1961  and  1962  to  $1.07  in  1963  and  $1.10  in 
1964.    Itwlllbe$1.051nl965. 

Since  market  prices  usually  have  been  near 
the  loan  rate,  in  order  to  be  svire  to  get  the 
full  price  support  a  farmer  must  take  part  in 
the  program  and  receive  the  payment.  • 

Because  of  large  exports  and  reduced  pro- 
duction, the  administration  has  sold  off 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reserve  sup- 
pUes.  This  has  brought  forth  charges  by 
some  organlssatlon  leaders  that  the  admin- 
istration is  keeping  the  market  price  down 
to  force  farmers  to  Join  the  program. 
Actually,  the  market  price  has  not  been  low- 
ered; prices  have  been  higher  In  the  last  year 
than  in  the  year  before  and  have  averaged 
above  the  loan  rate.  But  if  the  administra- 
tion had  kept  all  the  Government  corn  under 
lock  and  key.  undoubtedly  market  prices 
would  be  higher  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  loan  program,  how- 
ever, is  to  maintain  an  "ever-normal  gra- 
nary." It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  manag- 
ers of  this  program  to  release  supplies  into  the 
market  when  increased  demand  or  reduced 
production  occur.  The  management  of  the 
reserve  stocks  has  been  skiUful  from  the 
viewpoint  of  price  stability.  Market  prices 
have  been  held  within  a  range  of  $1.08  to 
$1.16  as  annual  averages  since  1961. 
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better  to  try  to  keep  the  market 

eed  grain  stable  and  to  level  out 

downs  in  production  as  much 

As  a  result  of  acreage  diversion 

■  L  reserve  management,  the  na- 

ie  of  feed  grains  has  been  re- 

85  million  tons  in  1960  to  an 

million  tons  as  of  this  fall. 
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Federal  GqTemmeiit  and  Maine 
in  Crime 


-Partners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HAN.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  li  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  'dnesday,  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  PIN  X  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tel  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  ^  /ay  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment jnd  the  government  of  the 
State  of  N  aine  are  joined  in  promoting 
crime  In  A  alne  by  virtue  of  their  igno- 
rant pollcl(  s  of  keeping  gambling  Illegal 

Illegal  gambling  bankrolls  organized 
crime  in  \  alne  as  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  he  governments  which  have 
kept  gamt  ling  illegal,  and  thus  avail- 
able as  a  mob  revenue-raising  device, 
might  as  \  ell  be  partners  in  the  crime 
they  are  tl  us  indirectly  subsidizing. 

Maine's  Jarimutuel  turnover  came  to 
$19  million  last  year,  but  this  was  greatly 
exceeded  l»y  illegal  gambling  figures. 
Pigures  pre  sented  to  the  McClellan  com- 


mittee set  off-track  betting  in  the  Na- 
tion at  $50  billion  a  year,  which  figure  Is 
only  42  percent  or  so  of  the  national  il- 
legal gtunbling  total,  which  would  then 
approximate  $120  bilUon  a  year. 
Maine's  share  of  this  on  a  population 
basis  would  be  $600  million  a  year.  Ten 
percent  of  this  stays  in  mob  pockets  as 
profit,  so  Maine  is  a  lucrative  potato 
patch  for  the  syndicates.  If  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  would  wise  up  to 
social  realities,  they  would  regulate  and 
operate  gambling,  rather  than  leave  it. 
inevitable  as  ever,  to  finance  all  shades 
of  criminal  activities. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  unwise  collaboration  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  in  ig- 
norance will  vanish  in  favor  of  Federal 
and  State  lotteries. 


I 


We  Must  Save  Our  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  nat- 
ural beauty,  President  Johnson  stressed 
the  need  for  extension  of  our  present 
system  of  parks,  seashores,  and  recrea- 
tional areas  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  growing  population.  Say- 
ing, "The  wonder  of  nature  is  the  treas- 
ure of  America,"  the  President  called  for 
a  national  effort  to  extend  and  preserve 
such  treasure. 

This  week,  the  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  svmimoned  Americans  to  the 
same  effort.  Writing  In  Parade  maga- 
zine, July  4,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

If  our  national  legacy  of  wide  open  spaces 
is  to  be  meaningful  to  our  clldren  and  their 
children,  we  must  act  now — with  all  the 
power  at  our  command. 

In  order  that  this  important  message 
be  more  widely  read,  I  insert  it  here: 
An   Impoetant  July  4  Message:    We   Must 

Save   Ouk   Natural   Resoueci» 

(By  Donald  E.  Johnson,  national  commander 

of  the  American  Legion) 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  ago.  on 
July  4,  1776,  our  new  Nation  had  less  than 
4  million  people,  with  mllUons  of  acres  of 
beautiful  virgin  forests,  clear  streams,  clean 
air,  and  abundant  wildlife. 

Today  we  have  a  population  of  190  million; 
we  are  a  strong  and  prosperous  Nation.  But 
we  are  dally  growing  poor  as  we  ravage  our 
forests,  pollute  our  streams,  and  poison  our 
air.  We  must  take  steps  Immediately  to  con- 
serve our  areas  of  natural  beauty  so  that  our 
children  can  be  assured  that  they  and  future 
generations  will  have  their  rightful  heritage 
of  outdoor  relaxation.  We  must  preserve  for 
them  healthy  areas  in  which  they  may  en- 
Joy  the  traditions  of  America— "Let's  go  fish- 
ing," "Let's  have  a  picnic."  "Let's  go  for  a 
hike." 

And  the  demand  to  enjoy  those  activities 
is  surging.  Figures  prove  An^erlcans  of 
every  age  are  seeking  the  outdoors  as  never 
before.  Visits  to  State  parks  leaped  from 
114.291.000  in  1950  to  254,772.000  In  1960. 
and  outdoor  devotees  visiting  National  Park 


and  U.S.  Forest  Service  preserves  Increased 
from  33,253.000  to  92,592,000  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Yet  during  that  explosive  period  total  rec- 
reational acreage  in  these  facilities  increased 
only  from  209,744,000  to  217.148,000— a  mar- 
ginal Increase  of  land  area  of  roughly  3  80 
percent  while  use  of  State  parks  increased 
over  100  percent  and  national  park  visits 
tripled. 

warning  from  uoall 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU 
has  issued  this  warning: 

"By  1970,  about  210  million  Americans  wUl 
be  competing  for  the  Inner  space  of  our  Na- 
tion. These  Americans,  flexing  their  eco- 
nomic muscles,  will  press  for  their  place  in 
the  outdoor  parklands  of  this  country,  and 
Federal.  State,  and  local  parks  will  have  to 
bear  the  main  burden. 

"The  least  this  Nation  can  do,  before  our 
land  patterns  become  imaJterably  fixed  is 
to  preserve  the  few  remaining  extensive  areas 
of  natural  open  space  now,  whUe  there  Is 
still  time." 

Our  ancestors  left  us  a  legacy,  the  great 
outdoors,  broad  lands,  open  seashores  clean 
and  lovely  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams.  All  of 
these  are  rapidly  disappearing.  We  cannot 
do  less  for  our  yoxmg  people  than  save  our 
natm-al  treasures. 

The  pattern  we  establish  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  the  next  few  years  is  destined  to 
be  the  pattern  forever. 

If  we  continue  to  permit  the  destruction 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources  tomorrow's 
chUdren  will  never  know  the  feel  of  grass 
underfoot,  or  see  a  bird  on  the  wing  Even 
our  national  symbol,  the  bald  eagle,  is  today 
threatened  with  extinction. 

America  must  be  for  the  youth  of  tomor- 
row much  more  than  TV  sets,  apartment 
houses,  crowded  cities,  and  express  highways- 
it  must  be  a  land  of  beauty,  a  land  to  be 
loved  for  itself. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota. 
a  champion  of  conservation,  says:  "With 
our  country  experiencing  a  tremendous  and 
dynamic  growth  in  both  population  and  eco- 
nomic activities,  tomorrow  may  truly  be  too 
late  to  save  valued  resources.  Not  only  is 
there  a  threat  to  our  wonderful  wildlife  her- 
itage, but  many  of  oiu-  other  precious  nat- 
ural resources  such  as  woodlands,  seashores 
lakes,  and  streams  can  fall  victim  to  unwise 
uses  or  abuses." 

If  our  national  legacy  of  wide  open  spaces 
Is  to  be  meanlngfm  to  our  children  and 
their  children  we  must  act  now— with  all 
the  power  at  our  command. 


The  Late  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston 


SPEECH 


OP 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker  ,it  was  with 
a  sense  of  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  the  admired  and  respected 
Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Olin  Johnston  served  his  State  and 
Nation  long  and  dUigently.  with  con- 
scientious devotion  to  duty,  a  deep  sense 
of  integrity  and  with  a  sincere  and  deep 
feeling  for  the  less  fortunate.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  constituents,  and 
by  his  friends  in  all  ranks  of  life  which 
are  legion  throughout  the  Nation.  His 
accomplishments  in  the  legislative  arena 
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are  many  and  varied,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  many  improvements  In 
the  status  of  Federal  employees  which 
he  sponsored  and  pushed  to  a  success- 
ful  conclusion.  Senator  Johnston  was 
indeed  a  friend  of  the  millions  of  our 
devoted  civil  servants.  He  did  much  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  laws 
by  his  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the 
status  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  laws.  Se  wUl 
be  long  remembered  for  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Senator  Johnston's  family  and  friends 
and  constituents  can  take  solace  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  served  his  coimtry 
well  and  that  he  has  left  a  monument 
in  the  form  of  hundreds  of  statutes 
which  bear  his  Indelible  Imprint. 

My  sincere  condolences  to  his  surviving 
family  in  this,  their  hour  of  sadness. 


Freeloading  Under  14(b) 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
emotional  arguments  now  making  the 
rounds  against  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  claims  that  the 
union  shop  Is  vmdemocratlc — an  abridg- 
ment of  the  rights  of  man  as  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution. 

Steel  Labor,  the  voice  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  rebuts  that 
"exactly  the  reverse  Is  true." 

This  rebuttal  is  developed  In  an  edi- 
torial, "Freeloading  Under  14(b),"  In 
the  current  issue  of  Steel  Labor.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  : 

Freeloading  Undeb  14(b) 

The  extremists  who  persist  in  their  fanat- 
ical opposition  to  repeal  of  section  14(b)  at 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  never  are  troubled  by 
reason  or  logic. 

It's  amusing,  albeit  bitterly  so,  to  read  the 
"right  to  workers"  Eirgiunents  as  printed  by 
reactionary  columnists,  or  In  the  letters  to 
the  editor  columns  of  the  Nation's  news- 
papers. 

Invariably,  these  foes  of  xmlonlsm  wrap 
themselves  In  the  flag,  beat  their  breasts  In 
support  of  democracy  and  Indulge  themselves 
in  all  the  other  antics  of  the  lunatic  fringe 
which  professes  to  be  bottled-ln-bond 
patriots. 

The  thought  never  occurs  to  these  people 
that  they  are  being  Inconsistent  when  they 
decry  the  union  shop  as  "undemocratic — an 
abridgement  of  the  rights  of  man  as  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution." 

Exactly  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws  now  car- 
ried on  the  books  of  19  States,  in  truth,  are 
an  infringement  on  democratic  rights  of 
great  bodies  of  our  citizenry,  as  represented 
by  unions  and  management. 

The  union  shop  is  the  product  of  the  free 
democratic  process  of  collective  barglnlng. 
An  iniquitous  rlght-to-work  law  which  for- 
bids such  a  negotiated  benefit  as  the  union 
shop  Is  a  direct  Infringement  on  donocratic 
processes — not  to  mention  a  menace  to  free 
enterprise  system. 


Nor  is  there  any  greater  logic  in  the  right 
to  work«s  concern  over  the  prorlalon  that, 
under  a  union  shop  clause  in  a  contract,  a 
worker  must  become  a  dues-paying  member 
after  a  certain  time  of  employment. 

A  worker  should  have  the  right  to  stay  out 
of  a  vmion,  say  they,  piously  declaring,  "this 
is  true  democracy." 

This  is  pure  bligewater,  say  we. 

Following  the  right  to  workers  reasoning 
to  its  logical — or  rather,  illogical — conclu- 
sion. It  therefore  becomes  anyone's  demo- 
cratic right  to  resign  from  society  simply 
because  of  disagreement  with  a  law,  or  any 
other  orderly  process  of  government. 

In  short,  the  right  to  workers  are  arguing 
that  the  will  of  the  minority,  rather  than  the 
will  of  the  majority  must  prevail  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

That  would  be  anarchy,  or  a  reasonable 
facsimile. 

Anyone  who  has  been  around  the  labor 
movement  knows  that  the  union  shop  was 
and  Is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  gripers  and  growlers  In  the  plants  and 
mills  almost  Invariably  are  In  a  distinct 
minority.  They  are  charter  members  of  the 
great  American  freeloading  society.  They 
want  all  the  benefits  at  no  cost  to  themselves. 

We  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject,  pri- 
marily because  we  do  not  care  to  be  exposed 
to  such  people.  But  we're  willing  to  wager 
the  open  shop  minority  In  any  plant  where 
unions  hold  contracts  also  rocu*  the  loudest 
against  assuming  their  dues-paying  obliga- 
tions as  citizens. 

They  don't  want  to  be  taxed  but  they  de- 
mand all  the  services  and  benefits  which 
aocrue  to  all  of  us  who  pay  dues  to  our  union 
and  oiu:  Government  and  thank  God  for  the 
chance. 


live  with  the  bcxnb,  even  though  it  was  an 
uneasy  existence. 

Now  the  world  is  faced  with  the  specter  of 
nuclear  prc^feratlon.  Red  Chin&  has  ex- 
ploded two  nuclear  devices.  Indonesia  is 
boasting  that  It  will  be  the  next  nation  to 
touch  off  a  nuclear  explosion.  Indonesia's  ;' 
bomb  will,  in  all  lUcelihood,  be  a  Red  China 
bomb  and  a  further  test  of  that  nation's 
nuclear  capability.  A  growing  number  of 
nations,  India,  Israel,  West  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Egypt,  to  name  a  few,  have  the 
technological  and  economic  capacity  to  un- 
dertake nuclear  weapons  programs. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  can- 
not go  on  unchecked.  The  United  States 
has  recognized  t->'<«  from  the  first  and  is  now 
urging  an  early  reopening  of  disarmament 
discussions  in  <3teneva,  with  priority  given  to 
drafting  a  treaty  which  would  require  a 
pledge  from  existing  nuclear  powers  to  re- 
frain from  giving  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  manufacturing  Information  to  nonnuclear 
states. 

Before  Red  China  had  achieved  Its  nuclear 
capability,  President  Kennedy  said,  "I  am 
haunted  by  the  feeling  that  by  1970  there 
may  be  10  nxidear  powers  Instead  oif  4,  that 
by  1975  the  niunber  may  be  15  or  20." 

There  would  be  difficulty  in  working  out  a 
program  to  check  the  sptead  ot  nuclear 
weapon  capability.  One  difficulty  would  be 
the  abeence  of  France  and  Red  China  from 
the  bargaining  table.  Part  of  that  oo\Ud  be 
solved  If  Prance  were  to  be  recognized  by 
the  United  States  as  a  nuclear  power,  as  the 
GOP  committee  has  suggested. 


How  Many  Nuclear  Powers? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFEUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  throughout  the  coimtry  has  been 
almost  consistent  in  favorable  comment 
of  Congressman  Paul  Pindley's  GOP 
mission  to  France  and  the  excellent  Job 
they  have  done  In  studsring  and  report- 
ing on  NATO  nation  relationships.  Cer- 
tainly conmients  and  conclusions  in  the 
Findley  report  have  been  thoughtfully 
nfiade,  based  on  an  objective  appraisal 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. One  such  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  July  6,  and  is 
submitted  herewith: 

How  Many  Nuclear  Powers? 

Representative  Pattl  Pindlet.  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  was  one  of  four  Republicans  of 
the  House  who  recently  went  to  Prance  to 
look  Into  the  state  ot  NATO  nation  rela- 
tionships. The  committee  has  suggested  a 
number  of  actions  that  might  be  taken  to 
Improve  relationships  between  the  NATO 
nations — especially  those  with  Prance — in  a 
special  report. 

One  of  the  suggestions  Pindley's  commit- 
tee made  was  to  recognize  that  France  Is  a 
nuclear  power,  "whether  we  like  it  or  not," 
and  should  be  given  U.S.  cooperation  In 
further  developonent  in  this  area. 

The  suggestion  seems  to  be  soimd.  When 
the  nuclear  club  was  Umlted  to  only  three 
members,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Soviet  Russia,  the  world  managed  to 


The  President  and  the  Presidency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding with  my  remarks  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Jack  Valenti,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  before  the  Ad- 
vertising Federation  of  America  Conven- 
tion, In  Boston,  Mass.,  on  June  28,  1965. 
Mr.  Valenti's  speech,  "The  President  and 
the  Presidency,"  speaks  for  itself  but  I 
cannot  pass  up  the  opportvuiity  to  say  a 
few  things  about  it.  In  the  first  place,, 
I  consider  it  a  great  speech.  I  believe 
it  will  find  a  place  in  any  future  collec- 
tion of  outstanding  American  orations. 
In  the  second  place,  I  am  sure  that  it 
represents  an  important  contribution  to 
American  political  science. 

The  speech  follows: 
The  President  and  the  Presidency 
(By  Mr.  Jack  Valenti) 

The  Presidency  Is  a  mystical  body,  con- 
Bitructed  by  the  Constitution,  but  whose 
architecture  was  conceived  in  the  inner 
crannies  of  a  people's  soul. 

It  Is  unique — awesome — all-embracing,  an 
odd  mixture  of  royal  divinity  and  equalitar- 
lan  choice — a  union  between  a  nation  yearn- 
ing for  continuity  and  its  firm  resolve  not  to 
yield  one  jot  of  independence. 

Between  man's  purpose  in  hist<»-y  and 
God's  purpose  in  eternity,  there  is  an  In- 
finite difference  in  quaUty.  So  It  Is  be- 
tween what  we  call  our  democratic  tradi- 
tion and  our  appetite  f<»'  a  father  to  lead 
us. 

To  watch  the  Presidency  from  afar,  as  to 
the  lot  of  most  of  vis,  Is  to  perceive  the  dim. 
fuzzy  outlines,  the  silhouette  of  the  leader. 
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one,  not  even  the  perceptive  news- 
sit  day  in  and  day  out  in  the  west 
the  west  wing  of  the  White  House, 
1  now  the  President's  burdens,  the 
shred  of  events  that  Ijfcats  against 
y  hour  of  every  day,  and  through 
night. 

la  no  sharing  of  this  burden.     Each 
crowded  with  trials  and  demands 
thrusting  against  him,   crying 
attention,  finds  the  President  alone, 
the   Roee   Garden   or   his   Office   or 
room  is  crammed  with  people, 
though  it  has  become  trite 
the  President  is  alone,  the  prob- 
at  flood,  the  irritations  cease- 
naggings  and  the  pressures  like  an 
rash,  and  In  this  age  of  miracles 
the  possibility  of  catastrophe 
only  a  shadow's  span  away.     Other 
Jts    have    complained    and    philoso- 
£  bout  this  strange  and  transcendent 

1  usiness  of  this  office  is  so  oppressive." 
Adams,   "I   shall   hardly  support 
longer." 

end  of  his  second  term.  Tom  Jeflfer- 

"Plve  weeks  more  will  relieve  me 

Irudgery  to  which  I  am   no  longer 
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hear  only  the  distant  pulsebeat  of 
displayed  in  the  press  and  on 


murmured  John  Quincy  Adams, 

^d  few  conceive  #the  agony  of  mind 

»ve  suffered  from  the   time  I  was 

circumstances  and  not  by  volition 

a  candidate  and  then  President." 

a  despairing  hour  diiring  the  Civil 

Lincoln  cried  out  "In  God's  name, 

can  do  better  in  my  place  than  I 

,  let  him  try  his  hand  at  it  and  no 

be  better  contented  than  myself." 

through  our  history  these  men  an- 

by  fate  and  elections  and  perhaps 

U  terventlon  have  applied  to  higher 

few  help  and  loudly  declared  to 

te  their  misgivings  and  their  dis- 

their  burdensome  office.     And  each 

men  has  heard  what  John  Milton 

Usmal  universal  hiss,  the  sound  of 


these  men  have  gone  on,  and  as 

their  duty  they  did  it.     Some  with 

competence.     Others  with  lifted 

stunted  skills,  but  all  with  that 

iipsqaring  of  mind   and  spirit  that 

if  by  Godly  osmosis,  to  Invade  the 

man  the  moment  he  becomes  Pres- 

Is  as  if  Goa  determined  that  he 

!  to  the  President  an  extra  pres- 

a<fdltional  stamina,  and  most  of  all  a 

sure  of  fortitude  that  is  beyond  the 

of  ordinary  men. 

lever  known  another  President  so  I 

to  compare,  nor  would  I  if  I 
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know  there  have  been  only  36  men 

history  who  have  been  called  to  ^e 

;  the  glory  and  the  sky-tall  summit 

called  the  President  of  the  United 
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the  36th  President,  the  son  of  a 

He  is  a  sensitive  man,  a  cul- 

a  warm-hearted  and  extraordi- 

I  have  watched  hlra  every  hour 

since  his  accession  to  the  Presl- 

somehow  the  full  spirit  of  the 

seems  to  be  captured.     It  is  as  if 

sr  sees  but  one  side  of  him    the 

dimly  glimpsed,  only  half-illuml- 


to  the   Presidency  possibly   the 

and  best  trained  of  any 

A  State  administrator  of 

Youth  Administration  when  he 

28 — 24  years  a  Congressman  and 

or  8  years  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 

in  the  Senate  and  foi  6  years,  the 

powerful  man  in  all  the  Nation 

leader  In  the   Senate.     For  3 
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years  Vice  President,  and  then  in  the  shock 
and  disbelief  of  what  is  still  an  increduloxis 
minute  in  American  history,  he  became 
President. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day.  He  sat  In  the 
cabin  of  Air  Force  One.  a  scant  few  minutes 
after  the  assassination,  solemn,  grim,  his 
face  an  unyielding  mask.  All  around  him 
everyone  was  in  various  states  of  shock,  near- 
ing  collapse.  But  the  new  President  sat 
there,  like  a  large  grey  stone  mountain,  un- 
touched by  fear  or  frenzy,  from  whom  every- 
one began  to  draw  strength.  The  Nation 
may  have  tilted  and  trembled  and  the  Ught 
of  the  country  may  have  flickered,  but  the 
flame  could  not  go  out  for  though  the  Pres- 
ident was  dead,  the  President  lived.  The 
Nation  would  go  on,  as  it  had  to,  as  it  must, 
and  those  around  the  new  President  watched 
him  and  took  heart. 

He  reached  for  a  glass  of  water  and  his 
hand  was  steady,  not  even  a  tremor  to  mar 
a  confidence.  He  began  to  give  orders  in 
clear,  audible  tones,  yet  the  voice  was  soft, 
the  words  unhxirried.  And  suddenly,  as 
though  the  darkness  of  the  cave  confided 
its  fears  to  the  trail  of  light  growing  larger 
as  it  banished  the  night,  the  Nation's  breath, 
held  tightly  in  Its  breast,  began  to  ease  and 
across  the  land  the  people  began  to  move 
again. 

And  so  it  was  that  in  the  middle  life  of 
the   Republic,   the  country   was  tormented 
but  it  never  lost  its  purpose. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  White  House, 
my  notions  of  what  a  President  ought  to 
be  and  ought  to  have,  have  tmdergone  some 
change.  It's  a  game  any  number  can  play, 
to  find  the  answer  to  the  questions:  What 
are  the  qualifications  of  a  great  President? 
I  Judge  those  assets  to  be  three: 
One,  a  President  must  have  courage.  He 
must  shove  into  his  spine,  a  lance  of  steel 
that  never  bends  though  the  pressures  reach 
the  yowling  stage.  He  must  have  a  tough- 
ness of  spirit  that  feeds  his  courage  and 
causes  him  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right 
though  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  try  to  drown 
out  all  his  pleadings.  Me  must  know,  as 
Emerson  wrote,  that  reason  will  look  out 
and  Justify  her  own  and  malice  will  find 
all  her  work  in  vain. 

Second,  he  must  truly  care.  He  must  have 
a  concern  for  the  voids  and  the  vacancies 
of  those  who  are  helpless.  He  must  have 
inside  his  bones  a  measureless  compassion 
for  every  human  being  who  has  nowhere  to 
and  hope.  Isaiah  is  the  favorite  prophet  of 
the  President.  He  quotes  him  with  relish, 
and  Isaiah  summed  up  the  cause  of  the 
President  when  he  said:  "Learn  to  do  well 
seek  Judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed.  Judge 
the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow." 

And  finally,  the  President  must  have  a 
sensitive  intelligence  that  is  married  to  an 
Instinct  for  rightness.  No  great  leader  ever 
endured  in  history  without  this  misty  qual- 
ity  called  Instinct.  When  all  the  facts  are 
in,  and  all  the  Information  has  been  gath- 
ered and  there  is  not  enough  of  either,  but 
the  decision  must  be  made,  the  instinct  for 
rightness  becomes  indispensable.  Without 
it,  the  decision  becomes  flabby.  With  it,  the 
leader  peers  beyond  the  possible  and  vaults 
over  the  present,  and  instinct  carries  him 
forward.  All  visionaries  have  instinct 
Every  great  President  had  it.  Out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the 
thick  darkness,  the  instincts  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  rightness  and  Justice  and  history's 
Judgment  become  a  valuable  and  irreplace- 
able national  asset. 

Each  day,  the  President  needs  these  three 
assets.  And  each  of  the  days  I  have  watched 
and  heard  and  been  with  this  President, 
ho  has  used  them  with  abundance  and 
sanity. 

How  then,  does  the  President  go  about 
his  day?  How  does  he  live  out  each  hour, 
facing  the  problems  that  never  go  away? 

The  President,  thank  the  good  Lord,  has 


extra  glands  I  am  persuaded  that  give  him 
energy  that  onilnary  men  simply  don't  hat» 
He  goes  to  bed  late,  and  rises  early,  and  t!^ 
wewds  I  have  never  heard  him  sav  are-  "tZ 
tired."  '  *™ 

Each  night  when  finally  he  leaves  his  of 
flee  to  walk  the  100  yards  from  the  ovil 
Presidential  office  In  the  west  wing  to  tlw 
Mansion's  second  floor  living  quarters  he 
finds  on  his  bed  what  we  in  the  White  Houm 
call,  with  simple  disguise,  the  night  readlM 
In  stacks  of  brown  envelopes  are  heavypack- 
ets  of  material — reports  from  State  and  De- 
fense, latest  intelligence  reports,  cables  from 
Ambassadors,  memorandums  from  various 
Cabinet  officers  and  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers, budget  data,  project  reports  from  task 
forces  working  on  various  problems,  maga- 
zine articles,  newspaper  clippings,  persomid 
recommendations  as  well  as  a  selected  sample 
of  the  day's  mail.  In  a  week's  time  the 
President  will  have  read  the  equivalent  of  a 
100,000  word  novel.  This  Is  in  addition  to 
the  reading  he  does  in  the  quiet  of  his  own 
office.  The  reading  a  President  must  do  is 
an  avalanche,  a  never-ending  river  of  words 
that  pour  across  the  Presidential  dikes  with 
the  floodgates  open. 

On  practically  every  piece  the  President 
will  scribble  his  comments.  A  yes  or  a 
no  or  an  admonition,  a  suggestion  for 
another  tack,  a  request  for  more  Information 
an  idea  for  improvement  or  an  order  to  move 
out  swiftly. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  once  told  me 
he  was  astonished  at  the  President's  grasp  of 
the  most  complex  details,  and  how  quickly 
decisions  were  made.  The  President  is  im- 
patient with  stalling,  hesitation,  or  any  kind 
of  shuffling  in  front  of  the  decision  door. 
He  wants  that  door  opened,  and  activity  to 
move  through. 

He  may  read  for  2  or  3  hours  in  the  late 
evening  and  when  at  last,  he  turns  off  the 
light  above  his  pillow,  he  falls  to  sleep  easUy. 
It  is  true  that  in  his  mind  is  an  alarm 
clock  that  silently  nudges  him  about  4:00  In 
the  morning  whenever  there  is  air  action  in 
Vietnam.  In  the  darkness,  he  tvums  and  lifts 
the  phone  to  call  the  Situation  Room  deep 
in  the  basement  of  the  White  House.  He  gets 
the  latest  information  about  the  strike,  cas- 
ualties if  any,  receives  the  Information  quick- 
ly, and  then,  hopefully  goes  back  to  sleep. 
No  man  can  really  tell,  with  certainty  if 
sleep  comes  easily  then.  He's  never  dis- 
cussed that  with  me,  and  I  have  never  asked. 
Once  aji  admirer  wrote  a  passage  about  the 
great  lady  of  Greek  letters  Edith  HanUlton 
and  it  applies  so  accurately  to  Lyndon  John- 
son it  is  worth  repeating  now:  "She  feels 
like  a  personal  experience,  the  giant  agony  of 
the  world;  there  are  not  many  in  this  aris- 
tocracy of  himianlty."  It  may  or  may  not 
seem  strange  to  you,  but  to  the  President 
one  pilot's  life  lost  in  Vietnam  troubles  him 
greatly.     He  is  visibly  saddened. 

I  remember  so  well  one  morning  when  I 
walked  into  his  bedrex>m  about  8:30  in  the 
morning.  He  was  propped  up  as  usual  with 
pillows  against  his  back,  working  on  his 
papers  and  reading.  When  I  entered,  he 
looked  up,  smiled  hugely,  and  with  great 
Jubilance,  said:  "They  found  him— isn't  that 
wonderful  news."  I  learned  that  during  the 
night  the  President  was  Informed  that  two 
U.S.  pilots  were  shot  down  and  one  had 
parachuted  to  safety.  Just  before  I  saw 
the  President,  he  had  been  told  that  the 
second  man  was  safely  back  In  U.S.  hands. 
This  one  boy's  life,  spared  and  safe,  was 
precious  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  wanted  to  share  that  Joy  with 
everyone  he  saw. 

After  about  3  hours  work  in  bed,  finishing 
up  the  night  reading,  the  President  exercises 
in  his  room,  shaves  and  showers  and  is  in 
his  office  about  10  ajn.  ready  for  the  day's 
appointments. 

For  the  last  year,  his  work  day  focuses  on 
problems-  beyond  the  rim  of  our  shore.    If 
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_-u  were  to  take  an  index  from  1  to  100.  you 
TOuld  score  about  75  or  80  an  the  Index  tar 
iweign  problems  and  about  26  or  20  for  do- 
mestic problems.  Contrary  to  the  p<q)\ilar 
notion  the  President  spends  a  smaU  chunk 
of  his  time  on  the  so-called  domestic  Issues. 

secretary  Rvisk,  Secretary  McNamara, 
McGeorge  Bundy.  Admiral  Baborn  of  the 
CIA  Secretaries  Mann,  BaU,  Bundy  aad 
Vance,  members  of  the  National  Security 
Cotmcll,  members  of  the  White  Ho\ise  staff, 
and  of  course  the  Vice  President,  are  con- 
sulted and  talked  to  both  by  phone  and  in 
meetings. 

Contrary  again  to  popular  notion,  the 
President  is  not  fond  of  those  who  contin- 
ually say  "yes"  to  him.  He  thrives  on  new 
ideas,  new  Initiatives,  innovations,  fresh 
ttiinking.  If  a  man  consistently  agrees  and 
offers  no  new  counterarguments,  that  man 
U  soon  not  asked  for  advice.  The  President 
believes,  that  unless  a  man  is  thinking  he 
18  valueless,  and  therefore,  is  of  no  benefit 
to  the  President.  But  the  thinking  man  can 
expect  the  President  to  assault  him  with 
questions — terse,  pointed,  homing  In  on  the 
nerve-edges  of  the  issue. 

In  a  top-secret  meeting  of  advisers  or  the 
Security  Council,  the  President's  method  of 
leadership  Is  clearly,  cleanly  visible.  He  sits 
back,  head  against  the  thick  padded  top  of 
the  black  swivel  chair.  In  the  middle  erf  the 
octagon  shaped  table  In  the  Cabinet  ReK>m. 
He  calls  on  each  adviser,  asks  them  for  their 
opinion.  Sometimes  the  discussion  U 
spirited,  the  President  listening  quleUy. 
turning  his  head  to  lex>k  at  the  man  talking. 
He  is  unperturbed,  relaxed.  He  is  not  a 
doexiler,  preferring  to  watch  the  full  face  of 
the  speaker,  absorbing  both  the  words,  and 
the  demeanor. 

Last  year,  during  the  small  crisis  In  Cuba 
when  Castro  shut  off  the  water  to  Gvian- 
tanamo  Naval  Base,  a  Security  Council  meet- 
ing tex)k  up  this  problem.  What  to  do  about 
it?  The  talk  flew  aroimd  the  table,  the 
President,  as  usual,  soaking  up  the  discus- 
Bion.  Some  advisers  wanted  to  do  nothing 
simply  turn  the  other  cheek.  Others  im- 
plored a  show  of  might,  to  Impress  Castro 
with  his  blunder. 

After  an  hour  or  so,  the  President  began 
to  speak.  We  would  not  turn  the  other 
cheek,  he  said.  But  we  would  not  use  fe>rce. 
Instead,  he  laid  down  a  three-point  plan: 
We  would  no  longer  depend  on  Castro  for 
water.  We  would  manufacture  our  own. 
We  would  dismiss  all  Cubans  working  on  the 
base,  and  thereby  rid  ourselves  of  thousanels 
of  known  Castro  agents  or  sometime  agents. 
And  finally,  we  would  by  staffing  the  base 
with  our  own  employees,  we  would  deprive 
Castro  of  $6  million  in  foreign  exchange. 

One  top  adviser  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  whistled  softly,  and  muttered  to  the 
man  next  to  him:  "Ingenious,  and  Castro 
win  be  furious  that  we  have  called  him  and 
tnmiped  him."  Another  adviser  later  on 
told  me  that  this  was  a  dazzling  example  of 
sophisticated  eiiplomacy  and  shrewd  han- 
dling of  a  ticklish,  peevish,  foreign  prob- 
lem. 

The  day  moves  on.  Telephone  calls,  meet- 
ings, memos  to  read,  urgent  problems  that 
arise  and  must  be  met  Instantly,  delega- 
tions that  come  In,  ceremonial  pictvires  to  be 
taken,  and  finally,  about  2:30  or  3,  the 
President  goes  to  limch.  Sometimes,  he  wlU 
swim  in  the  pex>l,  usually  with  staff  mem- 
bers or  Cabinet  officers,  then  a  working 
lunch,  and  nap  from  4  to  5. 

Waking  refreshed,  he  begins  his  second 
day — In  his  office  at  5:15.  Sometimes,  he 
Bits  alone  In  the  office  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  no  one  eilsturbs  him.  Outside  the  oval 
office,  there  Is  feverish  action.  Inside  the 
oval  erfDce,  there  Is  a  curtain  of  silence,  a 
serenity  that  shuts  off  the  din  and  the  press 
.of  anxlenis  problems  and  insistent  visitors. 
The  President  Is  at  work  and  there  is  quiet. 
In  the  Roee  Garden,  the  brassy  shine  of  the 


sun  has  receded  and  the  shecu'ed  line  of  shad- 
ow begins  Its  Inexorable  march  across  the 
sweep  of  grass,  clean  and  green  and  flat  as  a 
bUUard  table. 

The  President,  If  he  Is  not  dining  with 
friends  will  be  In  that  office  until  10  ex-  11 
in  the  evening.  Semetimes.  Just  beton  he 
leaves  the  office  he  will  sit  In  the  small  Inner 
office  he  uses  fe>r  Intimate  conversation  with 
members  of  the  staff.  There  will  be  laugh- 
ter and  easy  talk,  as  the  President  begins  to 
unwind  and  shed  the  crisis  crust  that  has  ac- 
cumulated during  the  day.  He  loves  to  tell 
a  goexi  story,  and  as  one  magazine  editor 
of  liberal  and  sophisticated  leemlng  emce  ob-  ' 
served:  This  Is  a  side  of  the  President  the 
public  never  really  sees.  He  Is  probably  the 
most  skilled  teller  of  stories  since  Lincoln, 
and  their  humor  is  much  the  same,  extracted 
from  the  soil  and  the  people  of  the  lad. 

Once  Walter  Whitman  wrote:  I  hear 
America  singing. 

Well,  I  saw  America  singing.  During  this 
campaign  I  traveled  with  the  President. 
Usually  I  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  his  car. 
Down  the  streets  of  a  huneired  American 
cities  •  •  •  the  people  e»me  by  the  millions. 
They  came  In  all  sizes  and  ages,  all  colors 
and  moexls,  holding  up  their  children, 
thrusting  them  toward  the  President's  car; 
they  smile,  and  laugh  and  wave,  their  faces 
aUve  with  love  and  pride.  Their  President 
was  In  town,  and  this  would  be  the  first 
time  most  of  them  had  ever  seen  their  Pres- 
ident, and  they  are  vibrant  with  excitement. 

It  Is  lmpe)6slble  to  live  this  experience 
without  knowing  that  the  taprexits  of  this 
land  lie  not  In  the  Nation's  Capital  but  in 
the  land  beyond  the  Capitol  dome — in  the 
little  towns  and  big  cities — along  the  rivers 
and  the  valleys  where  the  keepers  of  the 
herald  are — ^where  the  llfebeat  of  the  country 
Is  the  strongest  and  most  durable. 

And  like  Anteatis  whewe  mother  was  earth, 
each  President  goes  back  to  the  land  and  the 
people  for  his  strength  and  the  renewal  of 
his  spirit. 

President  Johnson,  like  every  President  be- 
fore him,  sought  this  renewal  and  fovmd  it, 
in  the  outpouring  of  love  and  affection.  In 
the  outstretched  arms  of  mothers  holding  up 
their  babies  to  see  the  President,  In  the  tears 
and  laughter  of  the  people. 

Every  night,  when  the  President  would  re- 
tire to  his  rcx>m  In  whatever  city  we  hap- 
pened to  be  In,  he  woiild  be  caught  up  In  this 
affection.  He  felt  aXli/e  and  vital  and  refur- 
bished. For  he  saw  in  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple, trust  and  faith,  a  simple  belief  that 
their  President  cared  about  them  and  be- 
lieved In  them  and  would  not  let  them  down. 
The  people  knew  In  their  hearts  without 
having  to  prove  It  that  the  President  was 
their  guardian  and  their  champion,  and  their 
hope,  beyond  corruption  and  above  fear,  liv- 
ing and  working  and  fighting  for  them  and 
their  children. 

This,  then.  Is  the  essence  of  the  Presi- 
dency. No  President,  and  partic\ilarly  this 
President,  can  ever  let  the  day  pass  and  the 
night  begin  without  feeling  with  overpower- 
ing intensity  the  communion  of  people  with 
their  President. 

Once  during  the  deadly  days  of  the  Nazi 
terror,  when  France  had  been  over-run  and 
the  heel  of  the  Nazi  was  on  the  neck  of  the 
French,  Winston  Churchill  spoke  to  the 
French  people:  "Francals,  c'est  moi,  Church- 
ill." He  said.  He  told  them  not  to  lose 
hear  that  In  due  time,  the  free  world  would 
stir  Itself  and  relieve  the  French  of  their 
long  chill  night.  "So,"  he  said,  "sleep  well, 
my  Frenchmen,  sleep  well  to  gather  strength 
for  the  morning,  for  the  morning  shall 
come." 

I  sleep  each  night  a  little  better,  a  little 
more  confidently  because  Lyndon  Johnson 
Is  my  President.  For  I  know  he  lives  and 
thinks  and  works  to  make  sure  that  for  all 
America  and  indeed,  the  growing  bexly  of  the 
free  world,  the  morning  shall  always  come. 
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Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  support  the 
President's  effort  to  preserve  our  coun- 
try's natural  beauty. 

Many  Americans  have  long  been  in- 
dignant over  the  unsightliness  that  has 
encroached  upon  our  countryside.  We 
have  seen  once-beautiful  areas  deterio- 
rate into  appalling  unattractiveness. 

The  postwar  years  in  this  country 
have  seen  a  massive  effort  to  build  a 
highway  system  sufficient  to  accommo^ 
date  the  flow  of  traffic  which  got  such  a 
head  start  on  us  during  the  war.  This 
highway  building  program  has  appar- 
ently preoccupied  us  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
scenic  blight  that  has  meanwhile  en- 
veloped these  roadways. 

President  Johnson  has  given  us  a  pro- 
gram which  would  erase  some  of  that 
blight  and  transform  our  Federal  high- 
way system  so  that  It  will  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  that  lies  along  our  Na- 
tion's roads.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that 
the  Congress  should  give  the  President's 
proposal  its  support. 

The  need  for  legislation  controlling 
outdoor  advertising  along  Federal -aid 
highways  Is  especially  evident  in  my  own 
State  of  Colorado.  Every  year  thousands 
of  tourists  come  to  Colorado  to  enjoy 
Colorado's  breathtaking  scenery.  Tour- 
ism is  one  of  the  State's  fastest  growing 
businesses,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the 
State's  economic  interests,  at  the  very 
least,  that  billboard  advertising  be  pre- 
vented from  obliterating  the  natural 
beauty. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Colorado,  strong  antibill- 
board  legislation  was  sponsored  by 
Representative  Richard  Gebhardt.  of 
Boulder,  and  Senator  Floyd  Oliver,  of 
Greeley.  Their  proposals  would  havf 
kept  the  signboards  back  660  feet  from 
the  multilane  Interstate  highways  and 
would  have  been  broad  enough  to  enable 
the  State  to  get  the  extra  highway  bonus 
payments,  or  one-half  of  1  i>ercent  of  the 
cost  of  each  section  of  highway  con- 
structed imder  the  terms  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads. 

Unfortunately,  the  Oliver-Gebhardt 
bill  was  killed  in  the  State  senate,  and  a 
much  weaker  compromise  bill  was  passed 
In  Its  place. 

The  unhappy  sequel  to  this  matter  was 
reported  In  the  Denver  Post  on  May  31, 
when  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
ruled  that  Colorado's  new  billboard  law 
would  not  qualify  for  highway  bonus  pay- 
ments since  the  new  measure  contained 
too  many  lo(vholes. 

It  has  l)een  my  feeling  generally  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  assume 
additional  responsibility  with  greatest 
reluctance.  It  should  undertake  new 
tasks  only  when  there  is  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent need,  and  then  only  when  local  au- 
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s  unable  or  unwilling  to  assume 
res|K>nsibility  itself.    With  fern  ex- 
Colorado  and  the  oth^  States 
If  ation  are  in  great  need  of  action 
ederal  Government.    If  it  Is  our 
our  citizens  "see  America  first," 
shoilld  make  sure  that  what  they  see 
e  them  proud. 
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Moralitj  in  Washington 


much  high-sounding  talk  these 

the  presumed   need  for  higher 

s^ndards  In  Government  and  busl- 

Presldent     especially     likes     to 

the  need  for  "morality"  on   all 

it  Is  time  for  some  down-to- 

nklng  about  the  state  of  political 

Ln  WashlngttHi. 

in  mind,  among  other  things,  a 

legislation  that  Congress  has  obllg- 

together  very  much  as  the  Presl- 

Both  the  voUng  rights  bill 

lepressed  areas  law  are  marvels  of 

lypocrlsy.    We  do  not  say  that  they 

^  orst  In  the  long  history  of  polltlck- 

:hey  are  bad  enough. 

concept  of  the  voting  rights  bill 

described  this  way:  Because  it  Is 

<flspute  that  Negroes  have  been  dis- 

against  at  the  pedis  in  parts  of 

by  mlstise  of  literacy  tests  and 

It   Is   therefore   necessary  to 

c^plete  and  discriminatory  formula 

when  Uteracy  tests  should  be 

and  Federal  voting  registrars  sent 

States  or  counties  accused  of 

tlon. 

a  sham.    Actually,  there  is  no  real 

kny  new  voting  law.    IiCany  exist  and 

qnly  {xvper  enforcement.     But  If  a 

is  desired.  It  should  be  a  simple, 

statement   that   would   not 

partlciilar  States  or  be  subject  to 

misgivings.     Such  reasonable 

Congress  has  disdained. 

to  no  one  In  opposition  to  arbi- 

In^ngements   on   the  ballot   on   ac- 

race;  Indeed,  we  think  that  Negro 

the  polls  on  a  par  with  other  citl- 

sc^ethlng  the  whole  society  ought  to 

agree  on.    That  is  a  vastly  different 

lowever,    from    saying    that    there 

no  sensible  voting  qualification 

Negro,  white,  or  Puerto  Rlcan, 

perhaps  being  alive.    Such  an  ap- 

conslderably  at  variance  with  the 

American  understanding  ot  the 
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voting  process,  which  features  constraints  on 
the  franchise  to  prevent.  If  possible,  democ- 
racy from  degenerating  Into  mobocracy. 

This  fraudulent  legislation  has  good  com- 
pckny  In  the  depressed-areas  measure.  The 
definition  of  such  an  area  Is  one  where  \in- 
employment  Is  above  an  arbitrary  p>ercent- 
age.  First  of  all,  the  Government  makes 
only  the  most  superficial  attempt  to  discover 
how  many  people  in  this  country  are  genu- 
inely unemployed,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  work  and  actually  look- 
ing for  any  work  that  will  keep  them  off  the 
Government  doles.  Thus  the  very  premise 
of  the  depressed-areas  legislation  Is  faulty. 

Beyond  that  it  is  designed  to  attract  In- 
dustry to  areas  whose  problem  of  the  moment 
Is  an  excess  of  Industrial  capacity  for  Im- 
mediate needs,  while  providing  no  assurance 
of  attracting  Industry  to  economically  un- 
appealing areas.  Some  of  the  law's  more 
candid  supporters  admit  their  doubts  that  it 
will  do  anything  to  relieve  unemployment. 
The  aU-lmportant  j>olitical  point  is  that  It 
is  a  means  of  channeling  large  siuns  of  Fed- 
eral money  Into  politically  appealing  areas. 

More  generally,  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
this  Great  Society  administration  purposes 
to  pursue  Its  political  spending  plans  with 
little  regard  to  the  Government's  financial 
condition.  Unless  it  changes  quickly.  It  Is 
setting  the  country  on  an  inflationary  course. 
That  means  shirking  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's most  basic  moral  responsibilities — ^the 
preservation  of  honest  money. 

We  would  want  it  well  understood  that  we 
are  not  against  politicians  or  politicking.  In 
our  Government  a  President  Is  perforce  a 
politician.  In  the  nature  and  diversity  of  our 
political  society,  compromises  In  Congress — 
logrolling  If  you  wish — are  necessary  and 
frequently  desirable.  In  this  fashion  It  is 
possible  to  reach  something  like  a  consensus 
of  the  country;  It  Is  frequently  possible  to 
defeat  or  modify  dangerously  extreme  legis- 
lation. 

But  what  is  striking  about  many  In  this 
administration  and  this  Congress  is  the  high 
degree  of  political  cynicism  they  have 
brought  to  Washington;  the  virtues  of 
politics,  after  all,  can  turn  into  vlees,  as 
when  they  produce  legislation  and  actions  in 
clear  conflict  with  the  public  Interest. 

So  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  sug- 
gest some  examination  of  consciences  In 
Washington.  If  that  is  asking  too  much, 
the  public  should  at  least  take  a  good  look 
at  what  is  going  on  in  its  name. 


The  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Western  Heritage  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
of  tremendous  importance  to  the  17 
Western  States,  and  particularly  to  my 
own  State  of  Oklahoma,  took  place  on 
June  26  of  this  year.  The  details  are  set 
out  in  a  document  that  reads  as  follows: 

The  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and 
W^tem  Heritage  Center  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  was  designated  as  a  National  Memo- 
rial by  the  U.S.  Congress,  August  7.  1957. 

It  was  so  designated  because  of  the  inter- 
est and  action  of  citizens  of  17  Western 
States  who  desired  a  museimi  which  would 
honor  pest  and  present  cowboys,  stockmen 
and  ranchers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
initial  development  of  the  West.    It  was  to 


be  a  museum  for  the  preservation  of  hlj. 
torlcal  and  present  day  docviments,  metuea- 
tos.  personal  effeots,  and  relics  of  theee  pi^ 
oneers,  so  that  they  might  remain  always  u 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  folklore  ol 
America. 

Because  of  the  perseverance  of  himdreds 
of  westerners  and  through  donation  of  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  17  Western 
States,  a  $2^  million  structure  has  been 
erected  M  forever  memorialize  the  pioneers 
of  America's  westward  movement. 

The  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Western  Heritage  Center,  a  fitting  and  valu- 
able  Institution  tor  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  artifacts  and  other  evidence  and 
data  relating  to  the  role  the  West  has  played 
In  enriching  our  Amerlctm  historical  herl- 
tage,  was  officially  dedicated  and  opened  on 
the  aeth  day  of  Jime,  1905,  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla. 

This  docimient  was  flown  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  June  28.  1905.  via  American  Air- 
lines'  flight  35a,  the  inaiigurai  of  Oklahoma 
City's  first  direct  Jet  service  to  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional delegation  urge  aU  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  come  to  Okla- 
homa and  visit  this  outstanding  museum. 


Poll  of  New  Jersey  Second  District 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  JJBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  May, 
I  mailed  to  83,000  homes  In  New  Jersey's 
Second  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  a  question- 
naire in  which  I  asked  my  constituents 
to  answer  10  questions  concerning  inter- 
national and  domestic  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  as  of  today, 
more  than  7,500  of  the  questionnaires 
have  been  returned  to  me — a  total  equal 
to  9  percent  of  those  who  received  them. 
I  believe  the  views  of  my  constituents 
In  southern  New  Jersey  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues. 

On  questions  concerning  International 
matters,  it  pleases  me  to  report  that  80 
percent  of  the  respondents  favor  our 
present  policies  In  Vietnam;  73  percent 
favor  our  present  policies  regarding 
Cuba;  55  percent  favor  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  military  aid  we  are  pro- 
viding Israel,  and  90  percent  favor  our 
continued  participation  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Regarding  domestic  matters,  my  poll 
showed  55  percent  of  the  7,500  who  re- 
plied favor  abolishment  of  the  existing 
national  origins'  quota  system  for  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States;  70  percent 
favor  legislation  requiring  Federal  regis- 
tration of  firearms;  96  percent  support 
truth-In-packaging  legislation,  and  97 
percent  favor  truth-in-lending  legisla- 
tion. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  those  In  the  Sec- 
ond District  who  participated  In  my  poll 
opposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  and  55  percent  of  them 
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are  opposed  to  continued  Federal  fann 
price  supports. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  although  I  noted  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  respondents  to  sign  their 
names  to  their  ballots  and.  In  fact,  I  left 
no  space  for  signatures.  12  percent  of 
the  7,500  who  returned  their  ballots 
signed  their  names. 

I  feel  the  results  of  this  poll  provide 
an  excellent  sampling  of  opinion  in  my 
district,  and  I  offer  the  results  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  Information  and  pos- 
sible guidance. 


Labor  Behaves  Magnificently 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  too  little  publicity  given  to  or- 
ganized labor's  stand  against  commu- 
nism and  the  appeasement  of  aggressors, 
and  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  UJ5.  labor 
oflaciaJs  to  encourage  and  assist  free  labor 
movements  throughout  the  world.  The 
columnist,  John  Chamberlain,  in  a  recent 
column  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  not 
read  his  comments,  gives  merited  praise 
to  labor's  firm  stand  against  the  enemies 
of  freedom  and  the  appeasement  of 
dictators. 

These  Days — Labor  Behaves  Magnificently 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

I've  been  knocking  the  unions  for  their 
attempt  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  clause  that  permits  Indi- 
vidual States  to  pass  rlght-to-work  laws, 
and  before  I  am  through  with  the  subject 
I  may  do  so  again.  But  between  attempts  to 
defeat  the  unions  on  a  demand  which  they 
should  never  have  made,  let  me  pause  to  say 
that  organized  labqr.  In  the  present  Viet- 
namese ahd  Dominican  Republic  crises.  Is 
behaving  magnificently. 

Back  In  May  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coim- 
ell  Issued  a  stirring  appeal  in  support  of 
President  Johnson's  efforts  to  defeat  the 
Communists  In  southeast  Asia  and  In  the 
Caribbean.  George  Meany,  the  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  added  his  eloquent  statement 
that  "organized  labor  In  our  country  has 
steadfastly  opposed  appeasement  of  all  ag- 
gressors— Mussolini.  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  and  Khrushchev  alike." 

"In  continuation  of  this  policy,"  said 
Meany,  "we  have  time  and  again  supported 
President  Johnson's  firm  rejection  of  all  pro- 
posals to  appease  the  aggressors  against  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam." 

David  Dublnsky.  the  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union, 
chimed  In  with  Meany  by  urging  his  own 
union  members  "to  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  President  In  his  prompt,  effective  action 
to  halt  the  enemies  of  freedom  In  Vietnam 
and  Santo  Domingo." 

Thus  the  clear  voice  of  American  labor, 
which  knows  that  In  a  totalitarian  world 
there  would  be  no  more  freedom  to  bargain 
collectively  for  any  benefits  whatsoever.  But 
whUe  the  American  labor  movement  has  been 
busy  upholding  President  Jcdinson's  hand 
In  the  attempt  to  halt  the  latest  march  of 
the  C<»nmunlst  Goliath,  what  have  large 
numbers  of  our  artists  and  writers  and  pro- 
fessors been  doing? 


They  have  been  busy  signing  appeasing 
statements  which,  for  sheer  Indulgence  In 
"double  think."  outdo  anything  In  George 
OrweU's  satlrle  norel  about  Big  Brother's 
forthcoming  domination  of  the  world.  "1084." 

And  many  ot  our  businessmen  have  been 
trying  to  dnun  up  sentiment  for  entering  into 
oonunerclal  deals  with  Red  China  and  with 
Soviet  Russia,  an  effort  which  Dublnsky  has 
castigated  as  "just  as  senseless  and  danger- 
ous as  was  doing  'business  as  usual'  with 
Hitler,  MusoUnl  and  the  Japanese  military 
dictators  yesterday." 

The  latest  "peace"  advertisement  put  out 
by  a  so-called  "Artists  Protest  Committee"  is 
signed  by  scores  of  painters,  sculptors,  writ- 
ers, editors,  musicians  and  theater  artists. 
But  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  list  is  well  salted 
with  the  names  of  the  same  old  hacks  who 
were  signing  pro-Communist  manifestos 
back  In  the  1930's.  The  "Hollywood  Ten." 
or  at  least  a  fractional  paxt  of  It,  is  riding 
again.  So  Is  the  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy, which  was  only  for  peace  when  It 
helped  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  could  respect  the  Integrity  of  the 
signers  if  they  would  also  denounce  the 
burning  of  U.S.  overseas  libraries  and  the 
bombing  of  embassies.  One  could  respect 
them  if  they  had  shown  an  equal  amount  of 
zeal  In  opposing  Mao  Tse-tung's  attempt  to 
liquidate  the  Tibetans,  or  If  they  had  taken 
due  note  of  Khrushchevs'  policy  of  "genocide 
by  diffusion"  when  the  Soviets  deliberately 
sent  the  Baltic  State  populations  to  the  ob- 
livion of  Asian  work  camps.  One  could  re- 
spect them  If  they  had  denounced  Castro 
for  reviving  child  labor  when  he  grabbed  the 
Cuban  school  kids  and  sent  them  out  to  cut 
sugarcane. 

Compared  to  the  record  of  a  ponderable 
segment  of  our  artists,  professors  and  even 
businessmen,  American  labor's  record  In  op- 
posing appeasement  of  dictators  Is  as  pure  as 
a  weli-knovm  soap.  At  this  very  moment 
Meany,  Jay  Lovestone,  and  other  xmion  of- 
ficials are  en  route  to  Brussels  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions.  They  wUl  try  to  put  the 
ICFTU  firmly  on  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
side  In  standing  up  to  the  Communists  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  can't  help  feeling  proud  of  George  Meany. 
even  though  I  must  continue  to  oppose  the 
AFL-CIO  on  the  Issue  of  the  repeal  of  14b. 
But  I  cant  say  Tm  proud  of  a  lot  of  my 
fellow  Intellectuals.  They  don't  know  from 
nothing. 

The  Astoria  Reserve  Fleet  Base 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  House  Joint 
Manorial  26,  53d  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  urging  the  U.S. 
Sfiarltlme  Administration  to  retain  the 
Astoria  Reserve  Fleet  base  and  continue 
to  maintain  the  base  for  ships  In  the  Re- 
serve Fleet.  *' 

I  wish  to  commend  our  Oregon  legis- 
lators for  thdr  memorial  with  which  I 
am  In  full  agreement: 

HOTTSX  Joint  Memorial  26 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Adminittrator  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, and  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation: 
We.  your  memorialists,  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregop.  In  legis- 


lative session  ascembled.  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Maritime  Administration 
has  recently  proposed  to  close  the  Astoria  Re- 
serve Fleet  base;    and 

Whereas  under  the  proposal,  some  of  the 
more  than  100  ships  now  stored  at  the  As- 
toria fleet  base  would  be  transferred  to  Olym- 
pia.  Wash.,  and  others  to  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Astoria  base  Is  superior  for  ship  storage  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  low  salt  content  of 
the  Columbia  silver  water  In  contrast  to  the 
salt  water  of  other  bases;  and 

Whereas  the  Astoria  Reserve  Fleet  base 
employs  between  50  and  60  people;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  closure  of  the 
Astoria  base  i.nd  transfer  of  the  ships  to 
other  bases  would  not  result  In  a  substantial 
savings  In  public  funds  required  to  maintain 
ships  in  the  Ready  Reserve:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem.bly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  is 
iu"ged  to  retain  the  Astoria  Reserve  Fleet 
base  and  continue  to  maintain  the  base  for 
ships  In  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Admlnlstratcn-  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  each  member  of  the  Ore. 
gon   congressional    delegation. 


Bernard  L.  (Barney)  Krebs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOtriSLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  newspapermen  from  my  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana 
has  passed  on,  and  all  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  newspap>er  profession, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Louisiana,  have 
lost  a  dedicated  public  servant  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word. 

Bernard  L.  (Bsumey)  Krebs  was  a  great 
newspapeiman  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  providing  the  people  and  the  oflBcials 
of  Louisiana  with  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  and  insight  into  the  problems 
facing  his  State  and  his  city,  and  the 
deficiencies  which  resulted  therefrom,  in 
order  that  they  might  take  positive  steps 
to  improve  the  caliber  of  government  in 
the  State  at  all  levels.  This  Barney  did 
for  more  than  40  years  as  a  reporter  and 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Times-Pica- 
yune of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Many  legislative  reforms  were  enacted 
and  implemented  as  a  result  of  Barney's 
good  works — as  a  result  of  his  intensive 
and  extensive  probes  into  abuses  and  ir- 
regularities to  be  foimd  in  years  gone  by 
in  both  parish  and  State  governments. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  caliber  of  our 
city's  and  our  State's  public  servants  and 
of  the  administration  of  government  at 
all  levels  is  more  honest  and  more  effec- 
tive today  becatise  Barney  Krebs  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  this  end.  He  was  as 
much  a  public  servant  as  If  he  had  l>een 
a  civil  service  anployee  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  or  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  we  are  all  in  his  debt  today. 

Not  only  was  Barney  Krebs  an  ex- 
emplary   newspaperman,    but    also    he 
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wpnderful  person — an  outgoing, 
who  was  liked  by  all  who 
beloved  by  his  family  and 
friends  throughout  Louisiana.    In 
newspaper     profession     is 
becaiise  of  his  good  works; 
emm^nt  in  New  Orleans  and  Louisi- 
truly  devoted  to  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  people  be- 
lls efforts,  and  all  of  us  who 
shared  his  friendship  are  big- 
>ecause  he  passed  among  us. 
■.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
editorial  on  Mr.  Krebs  from 
.of  Monday,  July  5, 
?hich  Barney  receives  the  ac- 
w  lich  he  so  richly  deserved.   The 
loUows:  l 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Mcayvme.  July  4,  1965  J 
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services    for     veteran    newsman 

IjoulB    "Barney"    Krebs,    a    former 
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will  be  In  St.  Patrick's  Ceme- 


i,  72,  died  Saturday  at  12:05  ajn. 
hfirmary.     He  had  retired  from 
profession  on   November    1, 
nore  than  50  years  In  the  field. 

research  and  delvings  into 
of  State  agencies,  and  his 
g  reports  on  the  corruption 
poimcal  bodies  resulted  In  the 
I  few  yean  ago  that  Mr.  Krebs 
Uy  the  most  respected  man  In  the 
of  Louisiana."    He  was  an  expert 


an  ilyst. 


o*    Mcmticello,    HI.,    where   his 

)wner  of  the  weekly  Piatt  County 

nr.  Krebs  moved  with  his  family 

Ldke  Charles,  where  his  father 

iie  daUy  American,  which  later 

American-Press.     He   attended 

^mmar  school   and   public  high 

!,  and  taught  backwoods  schools 

before  starting  newspaper  work 

personals"  for  his  father's  paper. 

POUCX    KEPOBTES 

St.  Mary's  CoUege  In  Kansas 
bedame  assistant  police  reporter 
Orleans  Item.  He  became  city 
Shreveport  Times  In  1918  after 
reporter  for  the  Lake  Charles 
Bs,  and  assistant  night  mana- 
Chlcago  office   of  International 


managing  editoe 

Prom  March  1931  to  March  1936,  he  served 
as  managing  editor  (during  a  Wighiigtitwl 
period  of  Huey  P.  Long's  administration), 
and  after  a  2-year8'  absence  from  the  Jour- 
nalism scene,  returned  to  the  Times-Pica- 
yime  as  a  civU  courts  reporter.  In  J\m«  of 
1939  he  was  sent  to  Baton  Rouge  as  manager 
of  the  newly  established  news  bureau  there. 
just  at  the  time  the  Louisiana  scandals  be- 
gan to  break. 

From  1939  through  the  spring  of  1959  he 
covered  all  State  campaigns  and  sessions 
of  the  legislature  and  made  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation into  mental  hospitals  in  1940  and 
into  the  penal  system  in  1941. 

In  1943  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  from 
Baton  Rouge  to  do  general  assignment  work. 

Among  the  wide  range  of  specialized  sub- 
jects handled  by  Mr.  Krebs  during  his  ca- 
reer with  the  Times-Picayune  were  court 
procedures  and  trials,  meetings  of  public 
bodies  and  transaction  of  public  affairs, 
police  procedures,  police  brutaUty,  public 
swindles,  flood  control,  reforestation,  com- 
prehensive zoning,  investigation  of  skul- 
duggery in  public  office,  legislative  coverage 
production  of  oU  and  gas.  State  finances' 
mental  health,  penology,  and  city  finances. 

"LEARNS    BT    r>OING" 

He  once  said,  "A  reporter  learns  by  doing 
no  matter  what  he  is  taught  in  Journalism 
school.  And  I  see  younger  reporters  around 
me  picking  up  these  techniques  of  reporting 
at  the  same  point  where  I  started  many  years 
ago." 

Mr.  Krebs  was  honored  at  the  third  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Press  Club  of  New  Oleana 
and  presented  a  special  award  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  Press  Club,  the  Louisiana 
CivU  Service  League,  the  Public  Affairs  Re- 
search Council,  and  the  Capitol  Correspond- 
ents Association  of  Baton  Rouge: 

The  award  was  a  typewriter  on  the  case  of 
which  was  inscribed: 

"1960  Civil  Service  Award— To  Bernard 
Louis  Krebs  of  New  Orleans  in  recognition  of 
50  years  of  distinguished  public  service  of 
editing  and  reporting  in  search  of  goo«  gov- 
ernment in  Louisiana." 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Thelma  De  Blanc;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ouy  P 
LeMieux;  three  sons,  John  S.  Krebs  of  San 
Francisco.  William  Bernard  Krebs  and  WU- 
son  C.  Krebs,  both  of  New  Orleans;  two 
brothers,  Anton  Krebs  of  Lake  Charles 
Joseph  J.  Krebs  of  New  Orleans;  a  sister 
Sister  Bernadlne,  O.S.U.,  St.  Martin.  Ohio' 
and  six  grandchildren. 


devoted  himself  until  his  retirement  In  iges 
to  working  as  a  reporter;  and  he  was  a  fln. 
one.  ° 

There  are  many  healthy  conditions  in 
Louisiana  for  which  "Barney"  was  a  m&iot 
cause.  As  an  example.  It  was  he  who  han 
died  the  assignment  of  telling  so  well  of  need 
less  harm  being  done  here  by  the  Texas  fever 
tick  that  tick-eradication  legislation  was 
adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  years 
earlier  than  many  political  observers  thoueht 
possible.  *^ 

Examinations  of  State  and  city  records  by 
"Barney"  led  to  elhnlnatlon  or  corrections 
of  many  abuses  that  were  a  burden  on  the 
State's  people.     His  revelation  of  condltlOTia' 
in  State  hospitals  encouraged  many  reforms 

"Barney"  was  known  by  reputation  far  and 
wide  as  a  topflight  newspaperman.  He  was 
better  known  by  his  family  and  fellow  work- 
ers as  a  devoted  husband  and  father  as  a 
polished  technician  in  his  chosen  field  as  an 
inspiring  teacher  of  young  newspaper  men 
and  women  and  as  a  true,  courageous 
inend. 


Liberty  Bell  Is  Linked  to  Bibli 
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Further,  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like  to 
present  to  my  colleagues  the  Tlmes- 
Picayune's  news  story  on  the  passing  of 
this  fine  man.  The  story  of  Barney 
Krebs*  passing  appeared  in  the  Picayune 
of  July  4.  1965.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  this  account  In  the  Rec- 
ord.   The  story  follows: 

Bernard  L.  Krebs 
The  byline  by  B.  L.  Krebs  was  familiar  for 
many  years  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Louisianians  and  Misslssipplans.  The  per- 
sonable "Barney"  Krebs  was  well  known  dur- 
ing the  same  period  by  hundreds  of  Louisi- 
ana newspaper  people,  businessmen  and  po- 
litical leaders. 

During  his  more  than  half  century  of  work 
for  newspapers,  started  on  the  Lake  Charles 
daUy  owned  by  his  father,  "Barney"  per- 
formed many  assignments  and  performed 
them  well. 

Most  of  his  years  were  spent  as  a  reporter, 
with  an  interruption  from  1931  to  1936.  when 
he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Plcaqune  following  the  accidental  death  of 
Martin  T.  Durkln.  He  discharged  well  this 
desk  responsibility  but.  In  newspaper  terms 
his  heart  was  on  the  street.  After  his  re- 
turn to  the  Times-Picayune  in  1938  after  2 
years  of  travel,  principally  in  California    he 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully Include  the  following  colimm 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle,  written  by 
Dr.  Henry  Tavel,  the  distinguished  rabbi 
of  the  Houston  Congregation  for  Refonn 
Judaism,  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
LiBERTT  Bell  Is  Linked  to  Bible 
(By  Dr.  Henry  Tavel) 

(Note.— The  following  coltunn  originally 
was  prepared  by  Rabbi  Tavel,  a  former  UJS 
Army  chaplain  (colonel) .  as  a  sermon.  Then 
he  revised  it  for  use  as  a  guest  column  in  the 
Chronicle.) 

"Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  the  Land 
unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

This  proclamation  Inscribed  upon  the  U.S. 
Liberty  Bell  Is  from  the  middle  of  a  longer 
verse  recorded  In  the  book  of  Leviticus, 
chapter  25,  verse  10.  proclaims  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jubilee  year. 

In  the  50th  year  the  slaves  with  their 
families  were  emancipated  and  all  title  to 
landed  property  returned  to  Its  original 
owners. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  "liberty"  In  the 
verse  of  Leviticus:  Emancipation  of  slaves 
and  release  of  landed  property  from  mortgage 
or  attachment. 

The  verse  opens,  "Ye  shall  hallow  the  fifth 
year."  Then  follows,  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  unto  you;  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  and 
unto  his  family." 

There  Is  no  detailed  account  In  Scriptures 
regarding  how  this  law  worked.  The  spirit 
of  the  proclamation  was  to  declare  the  sa- 
credness  of  Individual  personality  and  Indi- 
vidual property. 

This  was  the  earliest  conceived  notion  of 
liberty;  individual  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  individual  right  to  possession  of 
property. 

Our  U.S.  Liberty  Bell  was  conceived  before 
the  Independence  of  the   13  States;    before  -> 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  of  * 
America. 

It  was  first  ordered  by  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  In  1751  to  commemorate  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  William  Penn's  Charter  of 
Privileges. 


ijlilB  charter  by  no  means  established 
•Quality  and  liberty  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  later  did. 
But  It  was  an  implementation  of  the  ancient 
Biblical  concept.  It  established  Uberty  at 
religion  and  equality  of  political  and  prop- 
erty rights  for  all  races  and  religions. 

Xhree  bells  were  cast  In  London  before 
one  was  made  without  defect.  Its  use  was 
to  convene  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  untU 
on  July  8,  1776,  It  rang  to  announce  a  public 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
enacted  on  July  4,  1776  by  the  Continental 
Congress.  It  was  then  known  as  the  Inde-  ' 
pendence  Bell. 

On  April  16,  1783,  It  rang  out  to  announce 
the  proclamation  of  peace.  It  pealed  and 
tolled  out  afterward  at  national  festivals, 
anniversaries,  and  Joyous  and  solemn  events. 

On  July  8,  1835,  It  cracked  while  being 
tolled  to  mourn  the  passing  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall. 

It  was  repaired,  but  cracked  again  on 
February  22.  1846,  while  being  pealed  to  com- 
memorate Washington's  Birthday.  It  was 
beyond  repair  and  was  set  up  as  a  national 
monument  In  the  vestibule  of  Independence 

Hall. 

The  name  "Liberty  Bell"  was  given  It  in 
1839  by  spokesmen  for  the  antlslavery 
movement.  The  Biblical  verse  Inscribed  on 
it  affirms  belief  In  the  dignity  and  equality 
of  all  men.  The  association  of  U.S.  citi- 
zenry and  their  Government  Is  founded  on 
the  belief  in  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all 
men. 

On  this  July  4,  1965,  we  can  proclaim  our 
faith  and  achievement  with  even  greater 
\iatiBfaction  than  In  years  befwe.  Much 
hfseds  yet  to  be  achieved.  But  we  may 
boast  that  the  realization  of  equality  is  fuller 
thai  ever  before. 


NfMisgnided  Mishmash 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALZrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column,  written  by  Terrence 
OTlaherty  and  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  on  the  1st  of  July, 
develops  one  of  the  great  weaJknesses  in 
the  war  on  poverty  program.  Mr.  O'Fla- 
herty's  article  follows: 

A   MiSGumED   Mishmash 
(By  Terrence  O'Flaherty) 

Hollywood. — "We're  trying  to  reach  the 
out-of-luck  teenager,  the  16-  to  21-year-old 
who  Is  out  of  school  and  out  of  work,"  said 
one  of  the  folks  In  Washington's  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  headed  by  Sargent 
Shriver. 

"I  don't  mean  the  nice  mlddleclass  kid. 
We  want  to  tell  the  poorest,  the  tenement- 
trapped  kid,  the  itinerant's  offspring,  all 
about  the  Youth  Corps  and  the  Job  Corps. 
But  how  can  we  get  them  to  listen,  these 
lost,  luckless  lads  and  lasses?" 

Then  someone  remembered  television. 

But  what  kind  of  show  woiUd  these  lost 
yoimg  people  be  watching  "Shindig"  and 
"Hullabaloo"  of  course.  Why  not  use  the 
frug,  the  watusi,  and  the  Jerk  to  attract  them 
without  preaching  to  them  or  crowding  them 
hi? 

But  what  kind  of  a  Messiah  can  we  get  to 
tell  our  wonderfiil  story?  Someone  they  can 
respect.  Someone  to  lead  them  to  better 
Jobs,  better  education,  a  better  future. 

"A  disc  Jockey,"  cried  one.  And  a  program 
VBsborn. 


Washington  contacted  a  40-year-old  disc 
Jockey  named  Murray  Kaufmann  who,  as 
"Murray  the  K,"  appals  to  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  among  New  Tork's  huge 
restless  youth  populatloii.  Shriver  duhbed 
him  "Radio  and  TV  Consultant  to  the  OEO" 
and  sent  him  forth  to  fight  President  John- 
son's war  on  poverty  at  the  drop-out  level. 

He  assembled  25  groups  like  "Cannibal  and 
the  Headhunters."  "the  Temptations,"  "the 
Supremes,"  and  "Herman's  Hermits"  who  reel 
off  the  teenage  litany  of  "Be  My  Baby,"  "I 
Don't  Cry."  and  "Ooh  Baby."  They  gave 
their  talents  free  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  gave  an  hotir  and  a  half  of 
prime  network  time. 

What  resulted  Monday  night  was  "It's 
What's  Happening  Baby" — a  program  of  ex- 
cessive vulgarity  with  aimless  and  Indefinite 
pitches  made  to  the  young  people  in  the 
audience  assuring  them  that  "Big  Daddy"  in 
Washington  really  loves  them  and  wants  to 
hear  about  their  problems. 

It  was  an  unbelievably  misguided  mish- 
mash, presided  over  by  Murray  the  middle- 
aged  disc  Jockey  with  a  hairpiece,  wearing 
kid  clothes,  doing  their  dances,  and  tiylng  to 
communicate  with  his  audience  In  a  language 
that  was  half  Brooklyn,  half  Negro  slum,  and 
all  phony. 

"It's  What's  Happening,  Baby"  was  more 
than  a  social  document  of  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  It  was  a  h(»Tor  film  of 
major  proportions — plus  commercials. 

In  the  Immortal  words  of  Mxirray  the  K: 
"The  Government  Is  thlnkln'  of  you  and 
lookln'  after  you  and  thinks  you  are  the  most. 
That's  what's  happening,  baby — but  we  don't 
want  to  have  anyone  in  Washington  telling 
you  what's  best  for  you.  We  want  you  to  teU 
us  how  it  Is,  baby,  because  we  think  you're 
rather  Important.  It's  going  to  be  a  swlngln* 
show  and  a  better  way  of  life.  Write  to  New 
Chance,  Washington  20506.  It's  what's  hap- 
pening, baby." 

You  get  the  picture,  doncha,  baby?  I  mean 
like  the  Government  has  run  out  of  ideas  to 
Inspire  young  people  on  a  decent,  healthy 
level  of  acccanpUshment.  That's  what  it 
really  is,  baby.  It's  not  the  ridiculous  little 
disc  Jockey  or  the  silly  performers  who  are 
so  much  at  fault. 

The  real  trouble,  baby,  Ues  with  the  money- 
hungry  entertainment  business,  which  has 
fed  this  kind  of  Junk  to  yovmg  Americana  for 
a  decade,  and  with  the  Government's  OEO, 
that's  trying  to  reach  the  lost  ones  by  giving 
them  the  same  sort  of  sterile  diversion  that 
caxised  them  to  lose  their  way  In  the  first 
place.  It's  aU  so  mixed  up,  baby,  so  let's 
dance. 

Sargent  Shriver,  baby,  there  appears  to  be 
as  much  Impoverishment  at  the  t<^  of  your 
Great  Society  as  there  Is  at  the  bottom. 

I'm  afraid  that's  what's  really  happened, 
baby. 

Repeal  of  14(b) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
Issue  such  as  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  comes  to  the 
fore,  it  tends  to  be  surrounded  by  so  great 
a  degree  of  emotionalism  that  reason  Is 
virtually  strangled. 

It  Is,  therefore,  a  matter  worthy  of 
note  when  a  noted  columnist  in  a  rlght- 
to-work  State  such  as  mine  penetrates 
the  storm. 

Columbus  Oiragl,  a  businessman,  pub- 
lisher, editor,  newspaper  columnist.  Is 


generally  regarded  In  Arizona  as  one  of 
our  most  astute  journalistic  observers. 
His  views  on  issues  are  widely  read  and 
highly  respected. 

Although  Mr.  Giragi  lists  himself  as  a 
Democrat,  his  ideas  fit  no  particular 
political  mold.  He  writes  what  he  be- 
lieves, and  he  does  so  without  equivoca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Glragi's  support  of  repeal  of  14(b) 
has  already  brought  an  onslaught  of  pro- 
test in  Arizona.  But  Mr.  Giragi  thrives 
on  protest.    To  quote  him: 

The  price  paid  for  failure  to  be  reasonable. 
In  aU  things  In  this  troubled  world.  Is  terrific. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  col- 
umn written  by  Columbus  Giragi  favor- 
ing repeal  of  14(b)  as  published  in  the 
June  22,  1965,  Arizona  Daily  Sun,  of 
Flagstaff. 

DininTELY  IN  Favor   or  Pkacx  ani>  Qxtixt 

Columnist  Votes  roR  Section  14(b)  Repeal 

(By  Columbus  Glragl) 

Two  Arlzonans  wrote  letters  to  an  editor, 
one  advocating  and  the  other  condemning  so- 
called  rtght-to-w(»-k  laws  which  have  been 
adopted  in  19  of  our  50  States.  Arizona  Lb 
among  those  19  States. 

Perusal  of  both  letters  to  the  editor  reveals 
the  fact  that  botb  the  writers  are  right  In 
most  of  the  aspects  they  cited. 

Adoption  of  the  right-to-work  law  has  been 
a  bitter  pUl  to  organized  labor,  both  to  Its 
rank-and-file  members  and  particularly  to  Its 
leaders. 

Among  the  former  are  scane  who  are  not 
opposed  to  such  restriction  on  union  activity, 
but  If  any  person  In  the  union  leadership 
category  has  such  regard  for  that  law,  they 
have  not  and  probably  do  not  dare  express 
such  an  opinion. 

In  frankness,  this  humble  cme  was  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  the  right-to-work  law 
in  Arizona,  and  its  subsequent  fortifications 
(on  two  occasions) ,  all  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple— against  which  there  can  be  no  successful 
dispute. 

We  have  been  asked  frequently  In  recent 
weeks  If  we  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b) ,  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  which  sanctions  adop- 
tion of  right-to-work  laws  by  Indlvldxial 
States. 

We  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 

Preferring  peace  and  quiet,  we  are  not 
Inclined  to  engage  In  further  and  prolonged 
arguments  with,  respect  to  the  sins  and  vir- 
tues of  right-to-work  laws. 

Every  attempt  to  embroil  us  In  such  futUity 
will  merely  bring  another  repetition  of  that^ 
famous  quotation:  "He  that  compUes  against* 
his  wUl  Is  of  his  own  opinion  stUL" 

In  past  years  a  few  friendships  have  been 
lost  because  oi  right-to-work  law  approval 
and  opposition.  The  friendship  of  aome  good 
men  was  lost,  tf  not  their  respect,  while  that 
of  others  was  weakened  by  the  diverse  atti- 
tudes. 

It  Is  questionable  that  any  employers  or 
employees  were  benefited  In  any  degree  as  a 
result  of  such  combat  and  aftermath. 

However,  there  are  some  firm  facts  which 
withstand  the  utmost  biiffetlng. 

There  are,  both  In  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bership and  In  the  leadership  of  organized- 
labor,  some  Individuals  and  groups  unworthy 
of  Its  benefits  and  virtues. 

There  are  employers.  In  every  category  of 
so-called  management.  Individuals  and 
groups  whose  greed  murders  the  Innate  Jus- 
tice in  their  hearts  toward  their  feUowmen. 

In  both  classes  there  are  those  whose  sense 
of  Justice  clabbered  within  them  before 
birth  and  who  by  choice,  developed  certain 
Instincts  in  their  i«i»f«<'iaMr.n  with  mankind 
which  transformed  them  Into  disgraces  to 
the  hxmian  race. 

Specific  Instances  of  misconduct  can  be 
cited  in  detail,  in  support  of  both  above  ref- 
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in  both  the  above  classes 
enemies  of  their  own  cause, 
are  "sitting  ducks"  for  some 
joA  deceitfiU  politicians  and  of- 
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campaign  coffers,  the  other  pri- 
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Maria*  s'  Friday  ETcning  Parade 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


DONALD  RUMSFELD 


OF  ZLLnrois 
IN  THE  HbnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt  dnesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  RmcSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  tourist  season  at  its  height.  I  wish 
to  call  atUntlon  to  the  Friday  evening 
parade  at  t  le  Marine  barracks  which  at- 
tracts not  yiHj  visitors  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  but  j,rea  residents  as  well.  The 
July  1965  i!  sue  of  Navy  magazine  carries 
an  excellen ;  story  of  this  dramatic  pres- 
entation by  the  Marine  Corps  which  both 
adults  and  children  thoroughly  enjoy. 
No  one  car  view  this  moving  ceremony 
and  fail  tc  leave  with  renewed  feeling 
and  pride  ii  i  this  great  Na^on.  its  history 
and  its  fut  ire.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
can  well  b;  proud  of  its  Washington, 
D.C..  contir  gent. 

The  artic  e  fbllows: 
Maunxs'    niDAT    EvxNiNO    Pasadx:    a    Top 

Washinoti  k  AnsAcnoN — ^Band  and  Dkxtm 

AND  BXTGUe  OOBFS  THUIX  ONLOOKSOS  WtTH 

"Sound  a*  d  Licht"  Spkctacle 
(  By  Lee  Lorlck  Prina) 
One  of  the  biggest  free  summertime  tourist 
attractions  1 1  the  NatioD'k  Obpltal.  the  Fri- 


day evening  parade  at  tbe  Marine  barracks. 
Eighth  and  I  Streets  SE.,  is  in  fuU  swing 
again  and  will  continue  through  Septem- 
ber 24.  -T.  *- 

The  dramatic  hour-long  ceremony  takes 
place  outdocMTS  on  a  floodlighted  parade 
ground  at  9  o'clock  each  Friday  night.  Two 
companies  of  marines  march  in  a  full  dress 
parade  to  the  music  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Band 
and  the  Marine  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 
"sound  and  light" 

Because  of  the  painstaking  work  of  ground- 
keeping  crews,  the  i>arade  field  represents 
one  of  the  few  spots  In  Washington  that  stays 
lushly  green  all  through  the  sizzling  simi- 
mer.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  scarlet  coats 
and  gleaming  brass  instruments  of  the  band 
and  the  blue  and  white  dress  uniforms  of 
the  barracks  marines  stand  out  imder  the 
blaze  of  floodlights. 

Visitors  to  Washington  agree  with  area 
residents  that  this  is  a  "sovmd  and  light" 
presentation  uneq\ialed  fco'  patriotic  color 
and  excitement.  The  sequence  of  events 
follows  the  pattern  of  a  standard  simset  pa- 
rade. But  the  clever  use  of  spotlights  in 
split-second  timing  makes  the  review  of  the 
troops,  the  lowering  of  the  colors  and  the 
sounding  of  taps  attain  thrilling  Impact. 
Equally  important  to  the  evening's  perennial 
appeal  Is  the  superb  playing  and  marching  of 
the  Marine  Band  and  the  Dnmi  and  Bugle 
Corps. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Col.  Albert 
Schoepper,  the  band  has  120  of  the  finest 
musicians  in  the  coimtry.  Called  "The  Presi- 
dent's Own."  the  band  plays  at  a  great  many 
state  ceremonies.  The  50-man  drum  and 
bugle  corps  represents  the  elite  of  the  Marine 
field  musicians  selected  from  units  around 
the  world. 

Both  groups  play  a  wide  variety  of  martial 
music  from  memory.  Often  Colonel  Schoep- 
per includes  a  selection  by  John  Philip  Sousa, 
leader  of  the  band  from  1880  to  1892.  At 
the  evening's  end,  listeners  generally  feel 
as  the  British  broadcaster  who  commented 
about  the  band  when  King  George  VI  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  Washington  in 
1939: 

"We  don't  know  by  what  magic  the  leader 
obtained  the  results  he  did.  but  never  was 
the  British  anthem  played  in  so  stirring  and 
Inspiring  a  manner." 

draws  many  vips 

This  season,  regular  onlookers  will  notice 
that  the  band  has  a  new  drum  major.  Un- 
der the  tall  bearskin  hat  Is  M.  Sgt.  Daniel  M. 
Oeser.  He  takes  the  baton  from  the  pop\ilar 
M.  Sgt.  Henry  L.  Peters  who  has  retired  from 
the  corps  and  settled  in  the  Leathernecks' 
Western  Pacific  stronghold,  Okinawa. 

Not  only  summer's  influx  of  tourists  but 
diplomats.  Cabinet  members,  Senators,  and 
high-ranking  officers  enjoy  the  performances. 
President  Kennedy  attended  the  full  dress 
review  In  1962,  and  the  following  year  Invited 
the  Marines  to  put  on  a  special  evening 
parade  at  the  White  House.  Last  year,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  has  a  son  serv- 
ing in  the  corps,  enthusisatically  watched  on 
at  least  two  occasions.  Miss  Lynda  Bird 
Johnson,  who  at  that  time  was  dating  one 
of  the  barracks'  officers,  was  present  on 
several  Friday  evenings  last  season. 

Almost  4,000  spectators  sit  In  grandstands 
on  the  side  and  end  of  the  370-foot- long 
grassy  quadrangle  with  the  surroimding 
brick  buildings  and  venerable  trees  serving 
as  a  backdrop.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
only  remaining  original  part  of  this  oldest 
poet  of  the  Corps.  Here  stands  the  Com- 
mandant's house,  completed  in  1805.  Often 
the  present  occupants.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace M.  Greene.  Jr.,  entertain  high-ranking 
guests  at  a  preparade  reception  In  the  garden 
of  the  historic  hovise. 

CHESTT     IS     a     FAVOarrE 

In  the  evening  a  fancy  military  parade 
ground  maneuvers,  the  silent  drill  platoon 
performs  the  most  intricate  feats.    CcMnposed 
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of  24  marines,  this  platoon  executes  an  8 
minute  precision  driU  without  verbal  com- 
mand.  The  demonstraUon  ends  with  gasns 
from  the  spectators  when  the  c»rporal  in! 
spectlng  the  platoon's  rifles  spins  and  tosses 
In  mld-alr  a  10-povmd  M-1  rifle,  finally  ain- 
ping  it  over  his  head  to  another  marine 

Children  usually  like  best  the  part  of  the 
parade  where  one  of  the  marines  leads  out 
on  leash  Chesty  in.  the  barracks'  bulldoe 
mascot.  As  they  march  proudly  down  the 
center  walk,  Chesty,  on  command.  Jumps  in 
the  air  three  times  as  a  salute  to  the  crowd 

This  year,  the  marine  barracks  has  an. 
nounced  that  2,756  reserved  seats  are  avail- 
able without  charge  for  each  Friday  parade 
To  obtain  seating  for  a  desired  date,  write 
the  Marine  Barracks'  Adjutant,  Eighth  and  I 
Streets  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.,  about  2  weeks 
ahead  of  the  time  wanted. 

In  addition,  1,200  unreserved  seats  may  be 
obtained  by  lining  up  at  the  barracks  1 
hour  before  the  parade  begins.  Visitors  may 
park  on  a  limited  basis  Inside  the  main  gate 
or  at  the  Navy  Yard,  a  few  blocks  away,  and 
take  a  free  shuttle  bus. 


The  Sex  Amendment — Equality  for  Gals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  3  edition  of  Publisher's  Auxiliary 
carried  a  light  and  entertaining  column 
entitled  "The  Sex  Amendment — Equality 
for  Gals."  The  editors  of  the  highly  re- 
spected trade  publication  commented 
that  they  "could  think  of  no  one  more 
capable  of  expressing  the  feminine  view- 
point than  Dorothy  Daniel,"  coedltor  of 
the  Quitman,  Ga.,  Free  Press.  Recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
columnists,  she  is  the  author  of  "Cut  and 
Engraved  Glass"  and  "Circle  'Round  the 
Square."  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the 
following  column  as  the  product  of  one  of 
my  constituents: 

The  Sex  Amendment — Equality  for  Gals 
(By  Dorothy  Daniel) 

It  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later. 

But  the  way  it  happened. 

Sneaking  it  into  a  clvU  rights  act  when 
we  weren't  looking. 

So  here  we  are.  practically  on  the  eve  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  absolutely  equal  to  men, 
by  law  that  Is. 

A  dismal  deal  at  best. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Government.  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  ld64  (Public  Law  88-352)  title 
VII.  a  girl  can  now  go  right  ahead  and  be  a 
mailman,  a  busboy,  or  a  chairman  of  the 
board. 

So  who  needs  it? 

Gone  vrith  one  swoop  of  a  pen  is  the  con- 
test of  half  a  century. 

Gone  is  the  Joy  of  competition. 

Gone  Is  the  shy  look,  the  slightly  raised 
hem,  the  tilted  chin,  the  swinging  gait,  the 
lowered  eyes,  the  slow  soft  voice. 

Put  away  your  polyester  fiber-filled  bras- 
sieres, girls,  the  game  \b  over. 

We  are  as  equal  to  the  boys  as  equal  can 
be.  Any  minute  now  we'U  be  expected  to 
pick  up  the  tab  lor  theater  tickets,  pay  our 
own  dinner  check,  share  the  cost  of  a  tank 
of  gas. 

It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  we'd  had  a  sport- 
ing chance. 

But  the  way  they  put  that  equal  employ- 
ment title  Vn  over  on  us  was  an  accident. 


n  was  a  southerner,  a  chlvalrotis,  gallant 
Muthemer  who  did  It  to  us. 

Representative  Howard  Smtth,  Democrat, 
,rf  VfrgUila.  Introduced  the  sex  amendment 
u  Dart  of  an  effort  to  delay  the  vote  on  the 
rtvUriKhts  biU  back  In  1964.  In  the  excite- 
ffllnt  and  flurry  of  talk  on  the  floor,  the 
g^unroller  pushed  the  whole  clvU  rights 
nackage  throiigh  Congress  and  with  It  went 
^  female  status  as  a  creature  to  be  cher- 
uhed  and  protected.  Nobody  could  have 
Z^  more  surprised  than  Representative 
Howard  Smtth,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  or  the 
committee  who  had  nary  a  chance  to  look 
into  what  this  sort  of  thing  could  do  to  us 

girls.  . 

Like  it  Is  now  any  girl  who  can  catch  a  red- 
hat  bolt  In  a  bucket  and  Isn't  afraid  of 
heights  has  got  her  a  job  as  riveter  at  the 
next  letting.  And  will  any  strong  handsome 
feUow  in  a  tin  hat  help  her  along  the  edge 
of  the  I-beam?  Heck.  no.  It  is  everybody 
for  him  or  her  self  now  that  title  vn  is  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Last  weekend  in  Sunday  newspapers  from 
the  canyons  of  New  York  to  the  surfs  of 
Santa  Monica,  there  appeared  columns  and 
columns  of  want  ads.  precise,  definitive,  and 
exact.  "Five  young  men  to  assist  manager"; 
"Countermen,  a  chance  to  grow";  "Fire- 
man guard  must  have  telephone  and  weapon. 
Uniform  furnished.  No  police  record."  Or 
"Gutterman  and  experienced  helper." 

Next  week  all  this  will  be  changed,  if 
the  advertisers  know  what  is  good  for  them, 
that  is. 

"Five  young  men  and/or  women  to  assist"; 
"Counter  persons,  to  grow  as  they  count"; 
"Plrewoman  guard,  not  given  to  tears";  and 
I  don't  know  what  they'll  do  with  "'Gutter 
woman."  That  sounds  downright  Indecent. 
All  this  changeover,  praise  be,  is  up  to 
the  advertiser,  not  the  newspaper. 

If  a  steel  mill  wants  to  advertise  "Eight 
Jobs  for  men  under  40  as  open  hearth  help- 
ers," it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  act  or  the 
responsibUlty  erf  the  newspaper  to  point  out 
that  women  have  been  keeping  open  the 
hearths  of  the  Nation  for  years. 

A  bulletin  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (No.  26)  on  newspa- 
pers and  title  vn  further  suggests  that  the 
want  ad  takers  do  not  "volvmteer  advice  In 
this  area"  because  telling  an  advertiser  that 
it  is  Illegal  to  advertise  for  a  "Girl  Friday" 
when  a  "Man  Friday"  might  do  as  well,  could 
Just  possibly  "lead  to  \mnecessary  Involve- 
ment of  the  newspaper  In  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings through  the  aggrieved  party." 

There  Is  enough  grief  In  this  title  Vn  al- 
ready vrlthout  the  newspapers  stirring  up 
any  more.  Besides  the  law  Is  not  all  that 
dear. 

For  instance,  any  Job  that  a  waitress  can 
handle  presumably  a  waiter  can  do  Just  as 
well.  There  is  an  exemption  for  Indians  but 
rm  not  quite  clear  what  it  is. 

Then  there  are  teamsters  and  teamstresses, 
seamster  and  seamstress.  Janitor  and  Janl- 
toress,  but  from  the  newsp^)er's  point  erf 
view  It  would  seem  to  be  safer  Just  to 
neuterlze  the  wholo  bxislness:  carpenter, 
plumber,  sewer,  and  reaper. 

Otherwise  the  poor  harassed  want  ad  tak- 
ers are  going  to  go  out  of  their  minds,  l.e,: 

"Wanted:  Stripper,  call  Acme  Offset  Print- 
ers. 244-9813."  and  on  the  same  page  "Want- 
ed: Stripper,  call  Bijou  Vaudeville  Agency, 
276-1642."  According  to  the  law  the  second 
advertisement  may  be  placed  In  a  special, 
prlrtleged.  and  legitimate  category,  "Female 
help  wanted." 

The  former  must  by  its  nature  remain 
neuter. 

WhUe  the  new  classifications  may  be  com- 
plicated and  revolutionary  to  an  already  con- 
fusing department  of  the  newspaper  Indus- 
try, the  new  law.  In  the  long  rim  may  result 
In  Increased  revenue,  wordwlse. 

As  for  Instance:  "Circus  needs  bearded 
person  (only  those  to  whom  ^in  whlsken 


might  be  oonsidored  unique  should  ^ply)  ■" 
There  you  have  12  words  going  for  you  where 
one  would  suffice  In  the  good  old  days  before 
neuter  employment. 

As  far  as  the  new^xipw  Itself  is  concerned, 
the  law  applies  Just  as  it  does  to  iron  found- 
ing, sand  hogging,  and  long  shoreing.  Of 
coiu-se.  If  an  editor  needs  a  new  man  on  dty 
haU  and  a  lady  applies  who  Is  obviously  only 
3  months  give  or  take  away  from  accouche- 
ment, he  has  a  chance  or  doing  a  little 
Juggling,  reassigning  the  real  estate  editor 
(who  has  for  the  past  30  years  been  a  male) 
to  city  hall  and  putting  the  lady  on  the  ex- 
change desk  and  let  old  Mr.  Collins  chase  the 
land  transfers.  Not  too  much  of  a  problem 
there. 

But  elsewhere  In  the  plant  there  may  be 
muttering. 

Little  white  caps  of  newsprint  will  look 
mighty  ja\uity  on  the  lasses  down  in  the 
press  room,  but  the  practice  of  wearing  rag- 
glty  old  ripped  up,  add  stained  T-shirts  In 
stereotype  is  going  to  have  to  be  upgraded. 

And  neuterizlng  want  ad  work  categories 
Isn't  the  only  language  revolution  ahead. 

Just  think  how  things  are  going  to  change 
wordwlse  in  the  "mall  and  femail  rocon." 

Take  It  frc«n  grandma,  Mr.  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  his  helpers  are  going  to 
find  the  race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origin  guidelines  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  a  breeze. 

It  is  the  sex  angle  on  which  the  boy  will 
come  a  cropper. 

'niey  wlU  have  the  pale  satisfaction  of 
knowing  they  aren't  the  first,  nor  will  they 
be  the  last. 

Where  would  any  of  us  be  without  sex, 
anyway? 

Here? 


Charles  E.  "Cliick''  Frampton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Chick" 
Frampton  was  one  of  those  men  of  real 
character  and  Indomitable  spirit  who 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  all  those 
whose  lives  they  touch.  A  newspaper- 
man, a  public  servant  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  many  years,  "Chick"  was 
a  great  credit  to  every  cause  he  cham- 
pioned, and  I  am  proud  to  salute  him 
on  this  solonn  oc<»sion  for  a  full  life 
in  the  service  of  others.  His  good  works 
for  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  both  as  a  newspaperman 
for  the  old  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
and  later  as  director  of  publicity  for  the 
State  department  of  cconmerce  and  in- 
dustry and  particularly  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum, 
were  many,  and  "Chick"  distinguished 
himself  in  all  of  them. 

He  has  left  us  now,  In  New  Orleans 
and  in  Louisiana,  a  legacy  of  an  idomi- 
table  spirit  and  a  selfless  dedication  to 
the  advancement  of  his  city  and  State, 
and  I  am  honored  to  have  shared  his 
friendship.  Not  only  was  he  successful 
in  all  his  endeavors  at  home,  but  also  he 
was  a  great  soldier  in  the  service  of  our 
country  In  World  War  I.  in  which  he 
was  gassed,  wounded  by  shrapnel, 
captured  by  the  German  Army,  escaped 
from  a  pilsfm  oamp  and  led  the  o^ture 


of  more  than  100  German  soldiers.  For 
this  heroism  he  received  a  special  com- 
mendation from  Goieral  of  the  Annies 
John  Pershing;  the  ^ver  Star;  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  from  France  and  other 
military  honors. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
should  like  to  Insert  into  the  Rscoro  a 
news  story  from  the  Times-Picayune  of 
July  3,  1965.  on  the  passing  of  Charles 
E.  "Chick"  Frampton,  beloved  by  many 
as  a  fine  newspaperman  and  a  great  and 
true  friend.  The  story  follows: 
Ex-LotrisiA2*A  Mttseuic  Mamaczb  Dkad — ^Long 
Illness  Is  Fatal  to  C.  E.  Feampton 

Funeral  services  for  Charles  B.  "Chick" 
Frampton,  71,  former  business  manager  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Museiun,  will  be  con- 
ducted at  2  pjn.  Saturday  at  the  Jacob 
Schoen  &  Sons  Funeral  Home,  3827  Canal. 

Presbyterian  rites  for  Mr.  Frampton,  who 
died  early  Friday  at  the  Veterans'  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  Hospital  after  a  long  Ulness.  will  be 
conducted  by  Rev.  Albert  Link,  pastor  of  the 
Gentilly  Presbyterian  Church. 

Louisiana  Belief  Lodge  No.  1.  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  will  hold  masonic  aervloes. 

Interment  will  be  in  Hope  Mausoleum. 

Pallbearers  will  be  James  W.  Calvert, 
James  L.  Leslie,  Ray  Skrmetta,  Thomas 
Toups,  A.  B.  Capella,  and  W.  Jeff  Davis. 

Mr.  Frampton,  a  native  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va..  had  lived  In  New  Orleans  41  years. 
He  was  married  to  the  former  Esther 
Nottleman,  his  only  survivor.  Itiey  resided 
at  4600  Press  Drive. 

He  was  a  member  of  Cabell  Lodge  152, 
F.  &  AM^  Huntington;  the  Grand  Consistory 
of  Louisiana.  Jerusalem  Temple,  and  the 
New  Orleans  American  Legion  Post  No.  125. 

Also,  he  was  recipient  of  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  star  and  p«klm  fbr  his  World 
War  I  efforts. 

Often  he  spoke  of  his  experiences  with 
the  late  Huey  P.  Long  and  of  witnessing 
Long's   assassination  in   1935. 

Mr.  Frampton  resigned  as  museum  bvisi- 
ness  manager  last  October  after  serving  in 
the  poet  during  the  administrations  of  Gov. 
Jlmmle  H.  Davis  and  Gov.  Earl  K.  Long. 

WOBLOWASBIXO 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Frampton  held 
several  other  State  posts,  served  as  a  reporter 
and  an  editor  for  16  years  for  the  old  New 
Orleans  Item-Tribune  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  hero  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Frampton  emerged  from  a  war  in 
which  he  was  gassed,  peppered  with  shrapnel, 
and  cited  for  bravery  In  action.  His  honortf 
Included  a  citation  from  General  Perishing 
and  a  silver  star. 

He  was  credited  with  leading  less  than  a 
score  of  volunteers  Into  Jaulney,  France,  on 
September  12.  1918,  and  capturing  118  Qtr- 
mans.  Mr.  Frampton  was  a  first  lieutenant 
at  that  time. 

After  the  war,  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Item-Tribune.  He  served  as  a  reporter  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  Huey  Long. 

Mr.  Frampton  also  worked  on  a  part-tlnM 
basis  as  a  statistician  for  the  State  attorney 
general's  office,  beginning  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Oscar  K.  Allen. 

NAMB)  BT  LECHX 

He  resigned  from  the  Item-Tribune  in  Sep- 
tember 1938,  to  accept  an  appointment  by 
Gov.  Rlcliard  W.  Leche  as  director  of  pub- 
licity for  the  State. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed publicity  director  for  the  Louisiana 
Tourist  Burecoi.  a  division  of  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  induslu-y. 

Later,  Mr.  Frampton  was  associated  with 
a  New  Orleans  advertising  firm. 

On  October  as,  1948.  Gov.  Sari  Long  again 
appointed    him    director    of    publicity    and 
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Keeps  Pace  in  War  on  Poverty 


[From  th^  Star-Bulletin  &  Advertiser,  June 
27.  19651 


Keep   Pace   in   Poveett    War 


(By  Ed  Engledow) 
Preside:  it    Johnson's    war    on    poverty    is 
moving  Ij  L  Hawaii  but  how  many  people  It 
will  read  l  eventiially  Is  problematical. 

Federal   officials  believe  one-fifth  of   the 
Nation's    amllles  are  disadvantaged  by  low 
Incomes.    On  the  mainland  that  meejis  their 
in^me  Is  below  $3,000  annually.    In 
figure  has  been  set  at  $4,000. 
P.  Oin.  State  directs  of  the  Office 
lie  Opportunity,  last  week  reviewed 
months  of  operation, 
that  the  number  of  Hawaii  res- 
will  qualify  will  be  somewhere 
one-tenth    and    one-fifth    of    the 
peculation. 

easy  to  see  why  he  is  not  more 


census  figures,  the  best  vallable. 

percent  of  Hawaii's  families  with 

lelow  $4,000.    The  Income   of  al- 

has  Increased  since  then  and 

hard  to  tell  Jxxst  how  many  fam- 

In  that  category. 

of  progress  made  so  far  re- 
new,  dramatic,   and   far-reaching 
r  self-help.    He  indicated  he  feels 
more    to   the   practical    approach, 
that  of  the  professional   "do- 


p  ^ew 


thin 


his  office  has  purposely  refrained 
drulnbeatlng  and  seeking  publicity, 
are  some  programs  that  coxild  be 
publicity."   he   said.     "There  Is 
%  mlBoonceptlon  that  we  are  hand- 
n^oney — giving  something  for  noth- 
's  a  mistake  because  what  we  are 
putting  professionals  to  work  help- 
better  their  economic  statTis." 
J  ireachlng.  In  a  soft-sell  fashion,  an 
to  the  ];»t>blem  of  the  poor  which 


smacks  of  newness  and  departs  from  some 
accepted  ideas  on  social  service. 

For  one  thing,  he  feels  the  people  who 
must  be  reached  will  not  come  to  the  pro- 
gram— the  program  must  go  to  them. 

"These  people's  yoxmgsters  are  not  going 
to  apply  for  Jobs  in  answer  to  a  newspaper 
ad,"  he  said.  "They  dont  read  newspapers. 
Neither  do  their  parents,  who  will  not  be 
attracted  to  an  adult  education  course  by 
publicity." 

He  cites  the  experience  of  one  local  social 
service  agency  which  is  handling  several 
OEO  programs  successfully. 

"These  people  sat  in  their  offices  for  years 
until  they  decided  that  the  people  they  were 
serving  were  in  the  middle-income  groups, 
and  they  were  not  helping  the  poor."  he  said. 
"A  couple  of  years  ago  they  decided  to  go 
after  the  people  who  really  needed  their 
services.  They  have  been  successful  and  are 
doing  a  good  Job  for  us." 

The  drive  to  reach  people  who  really  are 
in  need  also  will  lean  heavily  on  self-par- 
ticipation. 

"We  are  organizing  community  councils 
with  half  the  members  professionals  and 
half  the  members  actual  beneflclaries,"  he 
said.  "These  are  the  groups  which  will  get 
kids  in  school  and  Jobs  and  older  persons 
in  programs  which  will  improve  their  eco- 
nomic status." 

Gill  also  refuses  to  place  much  stock  in 
figures  and  reports,  although  Federal  aspects 
of  the  program  require  his  office  to  turn  them 
out  by  the  bale. 

"A  report  may  say  we  are  reaching  900 
children  in  preschool  classes."  he  said.  "But 
that  is  misleading  because  if  we  are  operat- 
ing successfully,  we  also  are  reaching  their 
parents  and  their  older  brothers  and  sisters." 

GUI  talks  even  more  forcefully  about  the 
need  for  new  Ideas.  So  far,  he  said,  his  staff 
has  been  xirglng  agencies  Involved  In  the 
program  to  move  rapidly  and  with  Imagina- 
tion. 

"We  want  them  to  use  new  approaches  and 
new  ideas,"  he  said.  "We  teU  them  that  if 
an  Idea  flops,  let  It  flop.  We  will  profit  by 
the  experience.  This  Is  a  new.  experimental 
thing  and  we  know  errors  are  going  to  be 
made  but  we  must  have  imagination  and 
action." 

Gill  admits  the  demand  for  movement 
more  rapid  than  usual  has  had  a  shock 
effect  on  some  agencies  Involved  with  his 
office.    But.  on  the  whole,   he  Is   satisfied. 

"We  started  from  scratch  on  something 
entirely  new  and  we  now  have  17  funded 
projects  involving  close  to  $3  million  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year,"  he  said.  "We  will 
have  14  more  projects  approved  shortly,  it's 
a  big  Job,  but  I  think  it  is  moving  well." 


Residnal  Oil  Quotas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 'you 
know,  I  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of 
this  body  to  speak  out  against  the  im- 
just  and  discriminatory  imposition  of 
mandatory  quota  controls  on  the  impor- 
tation of  residual  fuel  oU  when  they  were 
initially  promulgated  in  1959.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  not  relaxed  my  efforts 
to  obtain  the  cMnplete  removal  of  these 
restrictions  and  I  will  not  do  so  imtll 
that  day,  already  so  long  overdue,  when 
the  schools,  hospitals,  and  small  busi- 
nesses of  New  England  and  Florida  wUl 


no  longer  be  forced  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  these  quotas  under  the  guise  of 
national  security  and  misdirected  argu 
ments  made  in  behalf  of  the  domesUc 
petroleum  and  coal  industries. 

A  persuasive  argument  can  certainly 
be  premised  in  terms  of  our  national  se- 
curity, but  that  argument  is  the  inverse 
of  the  tired  remark*  that  seek  to  justify 
these  import  restrictions.  Our  national 
security  is.  in  fact,  endangered  by  ttie 
continuation  of  the  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
portation quotas  due  to  their  detrimental 
affect  on  our  foreign  relations  with  our 
South  American  neighbors. 

Latin  American  experts  have  warned 
of  possible  damage  to  U.S.  relations  with 
Venezuela,  the  principal  exporter  of  re- 
sidual  grade  fuel  oil,  if  the  present  re- 
striction are  maintained.  This  is  espe- 
cially significant  today  in  light  of  the 
very  serious  Communist  threat  to  the 
leadership  of  that  country.  We  have 
already  witnessed  the  grim  indications 
of  Castro's  designs  on  Venezuela.  We 
cannot  afford  to  weaken  our  ties  there 
and  with  the  rest  of  South  America 
by  clinging  stubbornly  to  outmoded  and 
foolhardy  policies  like  these  residual  oil 
quotas. 

A  very  timely  article  directed  to  this 
specific  issue  appears  this  month  In 
Foreign  Affairs  magazine.  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  friends  and  foes  alike  of 
the  mandatory  residual  fuel  oil  import 
controls  controversy  should  read  "View 
from  Caracas"  written  by  the  President 
of  Venezuela.  Raul  Leonl.  President 
Leonl  realistically  appraises  the  role  of 
his  country  In  today's  Latin  America 
One  carmot  put  down  this  article  without 
having  serious  doubts  about  the  policy 
being  pursued  by  this  administration  in 
perpetuating  these  import  restrictions, 
of  doubtful  validity  in  their  inception, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Leonl  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  impoverishment  of  Latin 
America  and  obstructing  its  develop- 
ment. We  are.  then,  contributing  to  the 
roadblocks  to  development  which  we  seek 
to  overcome  by  our  foreign  assistance 
program.  It  is  difficult  to  rebut  Mr. 
Leonl's  conclusion  that  such  actions  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  challenge  and  attempt  to  imder- 
mine  the  governments  of  Latin  America. 

I  commend  the  following  pertinent  ex- 
cerpt from  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Our  foreign  policy  is  not  limited  to  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  field.  We  believe  in  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  attach  particular  im- 
portance to  the  Organization  of  Petroleum- 
Exporting  Coxmtrles  (OPEC),  since  the  de- 
fense of  world  prices  of  our  primary  expwt 
product  is  so  intimately  linked  with  our 
development. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Venezuela  has 
never  been  opposed  to  protection  of  an  in- 
dustry as  vital  as  that  of  oil.  What  Venezuela 
objects  to  Is  the  way  In  which  protection  has 
been  appUed  by  the  United  States;  It  Just 
does  not  seem  to  us  consistent  with  the  pro- 
claimed principle  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 
In  contrast  to  the  products  of  other  nations 
In  the  hemisphere,  Venesuela's  main  export 
Is  discriminated  against  by  a  quota  system 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  to  subsidize 
its  domestic  oil  industry.  As  a  result,  we 
have  suffered  considerable  economic  losses  at 
the  same  time  that  we  have  had  to  fight  a  de- 
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cllne  in  prices.  Since  the  quota  system  was 
put  Into  effect,  we  have  lost  hundreds  of  mil- 
UoDs  of  dollars  which  are  Indispensable  for 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
country  in  such  critical  fields  as  housing, 
education  and  youth  and  Infant  care. 

We  attach  so  much  Importance  to  petro- 
leiun  because  it  is  our  principal  soiirce  of 
wealth  and  the  basic  support  of  otir  develop- 
ment. It  Is  wealth  that  belongs  as  much  to 
future  generations  as  to  the  present,  yet 
because  it  Is  a  nonrenewable  resource,  its 
real  value  will  be  measured  by  the  degree 
to  which  It  allows  us  to  create  a  modern  in- 
dustrial-agricultural economy.  In  1964, 
petrolevun  production  increased  by  nearly  5 
percent,  but  the  decline  in  prices  continued, 
falling  by  nearly  3  percent,  so  that  the  net 
gain  was  minimal. 
<  Frankly,  loans  and  credits  are  not  as  de- 
sirable as  fair  prices.  Discrimination  by  the 
United  States  and  the  unjustified  deteriora- 
tion in  prices  for  our  petrole\un  led  us  to 
take  a  strong  position  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  held 
In  Geneva  last  year.  We  firmly  believe  that 
in  international  trade,  nations  in  a  position 
gimllar  to  that  of  Venezuela  are  victims  at 
Injxifltlce.  In  view  of  the  bonds  of  friendship 
that  link  the  United  States  and  Venezuela, 
It  iB  hard  for  oxir  people  to  understand  how 
a  coimtry  as  powerful  as  the  United  States 
can  Ignore  our  Just  demands.  Venezuela  Is 
pressing  these  demands  in  a  friendly  and  per- 
sistent manner  because  of  our  determination 
to  solve  the  acute  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Happily,  there  are  indications 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  becoming  more 
receptive,  and  that  this  one  black  mark  in 
our  otherwise  cordial  relations  may  soon  be 
removed. 

President  Kennedy  once  described  Latin 
America  as  "the  most  critical  area  in  the 
world."  In  these  days,  attitudes  of  indiffer- 
ence or  discrimination  do  not  meet  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  our  continent, 
where  the  systematic  deterioration  of  prices 
of  our  basic  raw  materials  has  contributed 
to  the  Impoverishment  of  Latin  America  and 
has  been  an  obstruction  to  its  development — 
all  of  which  plays  into  the  hands  of  our 
adversaries. 


American-Israel  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  at  this  point  an  address 
I  made  on  Jime  17.  1965,  at  the  annual 
installation  of  the  Long  Island  region  of 
B'nal  Zlon  at  the  Forest  Hills  Jewish 
Center.  Forest  Hills.  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  tonight  a  matter 
of  mutual  concern  and  conviction — Ameri- 
can-Israel affairs.  For  the  past  6  months, 
the  growing  tensions  in  the  Middle  East 
have  been  very  much  on  my  mind.  I  must 
be  frank  with  you  and  say  that  recent  ac- 
tivities there  are  not  comforting,  nor  do 
they  promise  to  be  comforting  If  the  pro- 
nouncements of  Arab  leaders  are  any  guide- 
line. But  let  me  also  say  that  events  In  that 
embattled  area  are  being  followed  with  ut- 
most care  and  sobriety  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  In  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 


member,  in  briefings  with  State  Department 
officials,  including  Secretary  Busk  and  Oov- 
emor  Harrlman.  who  has  recently  tetomed 
from  the  area.  I  have  repeatedly  oommuni- 
cated  my  own  firm  belief  tti&t  our  natimuU 
commitment  to  Israel  must  remain  funda- 
mental and  irrevocable. 

The  causes  and  purposes  In  v^ilch  we  Join 
with  Israel,  however,  are  still  very  much  tn 
Jeopardy. 

At  present,  fully  consistent  with  the 
Johnson  plan  which  was  sponsored  and 
supported  by  the  United  States,  Israel  Is 
diverting  water  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
irrigate  the  arid  Negev  Desert  and  to  de- 
velop hydroelectric  power  for  the  entire 
country.  Water  Is  Israel's  lifeblood.  But. 
being  conscious  that  the  entire  Middle  East 
shares  that  need,  Israel  is  currently  divert- 
ing no  more  water  than  she  is  entitled  to 
according  to  the  plan  once  agreed  to  by 
Arab  engineers  and  scientists. 

In  clear  opposition  to  that  pl?.n,  Nasser 
and  his  allies  have  announced  an  Arab  pro- 
gram against  Israel,  which  would  divert  Jor- 
dan River  water  above  Israel  Into  Arab  coun- 
tries, and  thus  deprive  Israel  of  her  Just 
claims.  Work  on  this  diversion  scheme  Is 
already  beginning  In  Syria.  Arab  armed 
forces  are  being  mobilized  to  defend  such 
projects  and  others  are  being  planned. 

What  are  we  to  say  to  such  tactics?  How 
can  Israel  and  this  country  relate  to  action 
thus  conceived  in  hostility  and  venom? 
How  are  we  to  respond  when  Arab  leaders 
pronounce,  in  repeated  speeches,  that  the 
day  is  near  when  Israel  will  be  pushed  Into 
the  sea?  "We  are  prepared  to  march  into 
Israel  immediately,"  says  the  Syrian  Presi- 
dent. And,  to  do  so,  the  Arab  league  now 
arms  and  supports  a  Palestine  liberation 
organization,  which  Is  recruiting  refugees 
and  other  Arabs  for  combat  against  Israel. 
How  should  men  of  peace  react  to  such 
demagogy?  "After  waiting  17  years  for  Jus- 
tice," says  the  leader  of  this  new  army,  "we 
are  morally  entitled  to  take  the  law  Into  our 
own  hands  and  wage  war  against  Israel." 
Must  Israel,  after  so  many  years  of  lonely 
tribulation,  once  again  be  the  vicitm  of  men 
who  announce  their  Intention  to  "take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands"? 

President  Johnson  has  asserted  his  own 
commitment  to  preserve  a  Just  and  honor- 
able peace  in  the  Middle  East.  "We  know 
that  you  want  to  live  In  peace  with  your 
neighbors,"  he  told  Premier  Eshkol  last  year, 
"and  we  believe  it  not  only  possible  but  im- 
perative that  these  problems  be  peacefully 
resolved."  My  own  Judgment  is  that  this 
commitment  is  dependable  and  solid,  one 
which  all  American  friends  of  Israel  can 
rightly  acclaim. 

There  are.  moreover,  quiet  and  less  public 
steps  the  United  States  Is  taking  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Israeli  people.  In  diplo- 
matic contacts,  our  officials  can  privately 
communicate  our  strong  support  of  those 
Arab  voices  which  evince  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  permanence  and  rights  of  Israel. 
Likewise,  the  considerable  political  influence 
which  accrues  from  the  foreign  aid  we  Issue 
to  Arab  countries  can  be,  and  Is  being,  used 
in  the  cause  of  calming  Arab  tempers  and 
promoting  there  a  more  realistic  view  of 
world  realities. 

My  own  patience,  and  that  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  however,  is 
Beverly  strained  by  the  abusive  behavior 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  which  still 
receives  considerable  American  aid.  Egypt 
tells  us  to  "Jiunp  In  the  lake,"  while  ac- 
cepting food  shipments.  Its  arms  support 
Congo  and  Temnl  rebels;    its  officers  train 

troops  for  some  mythical  occupation  of 
Israel,  while  its  Government  accepts  our 
generosity.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  underwrite  ag^«sslon  and 
such  threats  to  peace.  I  have  therefore 
voted,  sponsored,  and  spoken  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  cur- 


tailment of  aid  to  the  UA.R.,  pending  some 
evidence  of  its  willingness  to  accept  the 
Integrity  of  Israel  and  Uve  peacefully  with 
its  neighbors.  I  have  likewise  voted  for 
resolutions  opposing  any  American  aid  or 
participation  In  the  Arab  economic  boycott 
of  Israel. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue its  attempts  to  aid  the  development 
of  a  healthy  and  prospering  Israel.  Handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  normal  coounercial 
relations  with  its  neighbors,  Israel  still  has 
made  enormous  progress  In  its  economy.  In- 
creasingly threatened  by  the  efforts  of  those 
neighbors  to  stifle  such  progress  by  boycotts, 
Israel  is  slowly  gaining  full  self-sufficiency 
in  agriculture  and  Industry. 

The  accumulated  wisdom  and  skill  of  a 
rich  tradition  are  slowly  bringing  a  good 
life  to  all  Israelis.  The  willingness  of  Isr&el's 
friends  to .  support  with  patience  such 
growth  h£i8f  been  Instnmiental  in  Its  suc- 
cess. Even  'now,  for  example,  American  and 
Israeli  engineers  and  scientists  are  cooperat- 
ing In  the  development  of  a  nuclear  de- 
salting process  to  bring  limitlesd  sweet  and 
fresh  water  to  the  entire  country.  All  this 
must  and  will  continue. 

But  without  the  promise  of  peace,  progress 
is  insecure.  Israel's  armed  strength,  how- 
ever sad  its  necessity,  is  the  guarantor  of 
the  country's  integrity.  American  aid  to 
Israel's  deterrent  will  have  to  continue. 
Hawk  missiles,  provided  by  the  United  States 
and  combined  with  Israel's  own  land  forces 
guard  Israeli  integrity.  The  arms  balance 
In  the  Middle  East  already  Implicates  the 
United  States.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
allow  no  alteration  in  that  balance. 

But  men  of  peace — ^Israeli,  American,  and 
Arab  alike — must  all  look  forward  to  an  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  the  explosive  situation 
In  the  Middle  East.  Premier  Eshkol  has 
repeatedly  called  for  a  diplomatic  confron- 
tation with  progressive  Arab  leaders  to  re- 
solve existing  problems  and  disputes.  "A 
day  will  come  when  the  Arab  countries  •  •  • 
will  realize  that  the  true  division  Is  not  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arabs,  but  between 
lovers  of  peace  and  aggressors."  These  are 
the  words  of  the  Israeli  leaders — they  project 
a  detente  in  the  Middle  East,  a  defusing 
of  the  time  bomb  feared  by  the  entire  world. 

Such  a  Middle  East,  If  ever  we  see  it.  might 
thrive  and  grow  with  a  regional  common 
market.  Its  security  might  be  assured  by 
nonaggresslon  pacts  and  treaties  banning 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  an 
event  this  country  would  particularly  wel- 
come. But  most  important,  this  should  be 
a  region  where  modest  nations  can  focus 
their  ardor  and  energy  on  good  works  of 
benefit  to  poor  people,  whose  lives  have  ton 
so  long  been  victimized  by  senseless  hatreds 
and  aggressions. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  we  here  will  ever 
really  see  such  a  Middle  East,  one  in  which 
Israel  will  be  free  to  pursue  policies  and 
goals  never  yet  open  to  her.  I  merely  en- 
visage a  solution  toward  which  we  might  all 
work,  a  solution  toward  which  my  own  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  my  country  might  be  re- 
sponsibly directed. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  do  some,  that  the  cause 
of  a  secure  and  growing  Israel  falls  outside 
the  proper  responsibilities  of  any  American 
Congressman  or  private  citizen.  I  endorse 
the  wisdom  of  Justice  Louis  Brandels  who 
said,  50  years  ago,  "Let  no  American  imagine 
that  Zionism  Is  inconsistent  with  patriotism. 
Multiple  loyalties  are  objectionable  only  If 
they  are  Inconsistent." 

The  lesson  of  our  meeting  is  that  there 
is  no  such  inconsistency  in  our  lojraltles  and 
the  loyalties  of  American  foreign  policy.  We 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  Israel's  best 
friend.  This  is  the  message  I  bring  from 
Washington.  And  this  Is  the  reason  I  am 
here  tonight,  among  you  who  share  my 
loyalties  and  beliefs.  ■ 
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Tl  le  Gty  That  Knows  How? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUFoaiOA 
IN  TEA  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  July  7. 196S 
Mr.   I  CILLER.     Ml".   Speaker,  much 


publicity  has  been  given  to  the  recent 
ccmunen:  orative  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Unit  ed  Nations  in  San  Francisco. 

A  loc:  d  newspaper  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Morning  News  of 
San  LeiAdro,  Calif.,  carried  an  edi- 
torial dited  June  28.  1965,  which  out- 
lined a  certain  aspect  of  the  meeting 
relative  to  the  working  press.  I  hope 
that  the  information  contained  in  this 
editorial  will  be  helpful  to  other  cities 
and  othe  r  organizations  in  making  prep- 
arations for  sponsoring  something  as  im- 
portant, historic,  and  sensitive  as  this 
recent  nc  eeting  of  the  United  Nations: 
Ti  z  CiTT  That  Knows  How? 

The  di  Bcrlptlon  at  San  Fraxicisco,  so 
often  utt  Ted  by  Its  mwe  vociferous  citizens, 
am  "The  C  Ity  That  Knows  How"  1<  In  obvious 
need  of  revision,  and  we  suggest  that  It 
consista  <  f  deciding  Just  what  it  Is  that  the 
city  know  i  bow  to  do. 

Whatei  er  It  is.  It  Is  qtilte  apparent  that 
It  does  njt  Include  the  matter  of  handling 
arrangem  snts  for  a  meeting  such  as  that 
held  this  past  week  fc«'  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations — that  Is.  it 
doesn't  v  Qleas  the  Intention  was  in  fact  to 
loiise  it  u  >. 

Take  tl  e  matter  of  the  President's  address 
as  a  cas  >  In  point.  There  were  literally 
thousand  i  of  people  who  would  have  liked  to 
have  a  se  it  in  the  Opera  House  on  that  his- 
toric oca  slon,  so  many  that  it  would  have 
been  Imp  ssslble  to  accommodate  more  than 
a  fractloi .  of  them.  Nonetheless,  that  is  no 
excuse  fc  r  the  fact  that  there  were  scores 
of  8eat»-  -we  know  personally  of  at  least 
100 — thai  were  empty  throughout  the 
speech. 

One  m  ght,  of  course,  say  this  was  neces- 
sary for  I  ecurlty  reasons,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Pi  esldent.  And  for  a  moment  when 
a  guard  1  ras  overheard  telling  an  usher  that 
he  persoi  ally  recognized  two  m^>n  who  had 
come  in  t  >  take  seats  in  the  secUoa  above  the 
grand  tiei  as  men  whom  he  had  seen  march- 
ing in  picket  lines  on  earlier  occasions,  we 
W&C9  sure  that  was  the  reason. 

But  it  wasn't.  A  little  thought  quickly 
showed  tiat  such  thinking  had  no  merit. 
For  if  It  did.  how  would  members  of  the 
jH'ess  cor]  m  have  been  able  to  oxne  and  go 
as  they  dl  1? 

The  OS  ly  Identlllcatloa  they  needed  was 
a  badge  ind  card,  both  of  which  ooiild  be 
duplicate  1  by  any  competent  printing  estab- 
lishment in  a  matter  of  an  hour  or  so. 

Furthei  more,  the  scrutiny  to  which  the 
badge  an  I  card  were  subjected  was  nothing 
other  thi  n  IwUcrous.  It  wasn't  necessary 
to  show  iie  card  to  get  up  to  the  second 
floor  of  tl  e  opera  house,  and  once  there,  the 
only  pent  mm  one  had  to  show  the  card  to  in 
order  to  g  et  In  and  take  a  seat  were — ^believe 
It  or  not -Red  Cross  girls.  It  is  true  that 
there  we;  e  some  elderly  male  ushers  who 
might  as] ;  to  see  the  card,  but  for  all  the 
scrutiny  1  bey  gave  It.  an  ace  <rf  spades  would 
have  serv  id  the  purpoae  Just  as  well. 

Daubtt«B.  of  course,  there  were  FBI  and 
Secret  Sei  vice  men  stationed  here  and  there, 
but  there  cotalnly  could  not  have  been  very 
many  ot  Oiem.  And  there  were  uniformed 
police — a  few — ^but  they  were  busy,  whan- 
ever  we  1<  oked  at  them.  In  looking  out  over 


the  big  han  and  probably  fastening  their 
gaae  on  the  theatrical  masks  that  adorn  the 
walls  on  eitho-  side  of  the  stage. 

But  that  isn't  alL  The  way  in  which  the 
arrangements  were  made  fen*  handling  the 
press  itself  were  about  as  rustic  in  concept 
and  execution  as  could  be  imagined. 

The  press  credential  officials  went  out  of 
their  way  to  see  to  it  that  everything  was 
ready  in  a  package  for  the  members  of  metro- 
politan press,  but  for  those  who  attended 
from  newspapers  farther  away  from  the  San 
Francisco  City  Hall  than  the  metropolitan 
papers,  it  was  another  matter. 

They  were  treated  not  only  as  if  they  came 
from  Hicksville,  but  almost  as  if  Hicksvllle 
were  located  somewhere  in  the  lower 
Ukraine.  That,  at  least,  was  the  impreesion 
made  on  representatives  from  out-of-town 
papers  that  we  saw.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  pick  things  up  In  a  package  for  their 
staffs,  but  each  and  every  one  of  them  had 
to  appear  in  person  to  get  his  badge  and 
card,  a  fact  which  meant  that  some  of  those 
who  wanted  to  go  were  simply  iinable  to  do 
so  through  not  being  able  to  get  their  cre- 
dentials. 


Patience  and  Perseverance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
some  of  the  vocal  criticism  being  voiced 
these  days  concerning  American  foreign 
policy,  President  Johnson  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  of  leading  the  free 
world. 

His  bold  decisiveness,  tempered  with 
calm  restraint,  Is  freedom's  best  hope  for 
peace. 

An  editorial  in  the  Long  Island  Press 
of  April  28,  1965,  commented  on  the 
President's  handling  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  face  of  criticism.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  this 
editorial  as  follows: 

Patienci   and   Perseverance 

At  yesterday's  press  conference  the  Presi- 
dent was  asked  to  describe  the  conditions 
under  which  the  United  States  might  dis- 
continue its  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam.  His 
answer  was  brief  and  definite.  We  will  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam  whenever  the  North 
Vietnamese  stop  attacking  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  that  in 
earlier  months  the  United  States  had  shown 
great  restraint  in  using  its  power.  Our  re- 
straint, however,  was  misinterpreted  ae 
weakness  and  stirrender.  Now  we  strike 
back  becatise  oiir  oppKjnente  will  never  talk 
peace  until  they  are  convinced  we  will  never 
withdraw. 

Once  again  the  President  remarked  upon 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  appease  an  agres- 
sor.  Yet  he  declined  to  classify  his  critics 
as  appeasers  because  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  "calling  names." 

A  moment  later,  however,  the  President 
did  remark  that  he  couldn't  understand 
people  who  could  be  so  concerned  about  oiu- 
bombing  a  military  target  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  so  unconoerned  about  the  booxb- 
Ing  of  our  own  embassy  in  Saigon. 

This  newspaper  marvels  at  the  President's 
patient  haTHlling  of  such  criticism.  At  the 
same  time,  w©  applaud  him  for  it  because 
ot  the  nature  of  his  threefold  task.  First, 
h«  must  solidify  this  Nation;  second,  he  must 
brtng  our  allies  ihto  line;   third,  he  must 


convince  the  Reds  that  we  will  never  knuckle 
under. 

These  can  be  attained  only  by  patience  with 
o\ir  friends  and  perseverance  against  our 
foes.  By  steadfast  adherence  to  his  present 
course  and  steadfast  avoidance  of  personali- 
ties, the  President  works  toward  a  genuine 
peace. 


Foreign   Diplomats   Foil   of   Praise  f«r 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  call  Hawaii  our  home  are  imder- 
standably  lavish  in  our  praise  for  the 
Island  State  and  Its  people,  and  much  of 
what  we  say  may  be  dismissed  as  "sales 
talk."  But  when  our  seemingly  boastful 
words  are  voiced  by  nonblased  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  our  claims 
must  be  heard  with  a  ring  of  truth. 

At  a  recent  reception  given  by  Gover- 
nor of  Hawaii  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Bums,  a 
group  of  foreign  diplomats  assigned  to 
Washington  and  the  United  Nations  were 
asked  by  a  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  re- 
porter: "What  does  Hawaii  mean  to 
you?" 

I  must  say  that  the  replies  were  just 
as  enthusiastic  as  ours  would  have  bewi 
if  we  had  been  asked  the  same  question. 

The  newspaper  account  of  the  inter- 
view of  the  diplomats  follows: 
Foreign  Diplomats  PVll  op  Praise  for  Otni 
Isles 

Twenty-six  foreign  diplomats  assigned  to 
Washington  and  the  United  Nations  last 
night  were  honored  at  a  reception  at  Wash- 
ington Place. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Burns  were 
the  hosts. 

A  Star-Bmi«*in  reporter  asked  the  diplo- 
mats, who  arrived  here  Monday  for  a  2-day 
visit:  "What  does  HawaU  mean  to  you?" 

Here  are  comments  from  eight  of  the  visi- 
tors interviewed  at  the  reception. 

Dr.  Robert  AJavon,  Ambassador  from  Togo: 
"Maybe  not  for  you,  but  for  me,  a  paradise. 
I  feel  very  comfortable  here.  I  should  like 
to  stay  for  a  longer  time,  but  you  know  it's 
business  before  pleasure  so  I  have  to  go  back. 
And  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave.  Oh,  there  are 
so  many  beautiful,  beautiful  girls  here. 
They  are  very  kind,  very  nice." 

Mahmoud  A  Nasr,  first  secretary  from 
United  Arab  Republic:  "I  have  never  seen 
a  more  beautiful  place  In  my  whole  life. 
If  8  a  mixture  of  Eastern  hoepitality  with 
Western  civUlzation.  I  Admire  very  much 
the  mixture  of  races  that  live  together  in 
wonderful  harmony.  And  I  wish  that  the 
world  would  learn  from  Hawaii  how  to  live 
peacefully  together  the  way  you  do." 

Khamchan  Pradlth,  counselor  from  Laos: 
"I  have  been  here  three  times,  once  as  a 
student  attending  summer  school  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  1954.  It  means  the 
crossroads  between  Asia  and  America.  It's 
a  place  where  there  is  good  cooperation 
among  the  races  and  religions." 

Patrick  Laver,  United  Kingdom:  "It  means 
a  marvelous  oool  climate  compared  with  the 
east  coast.  It's  a  n!iagnlflcent  place.  One 
hears  that  Hawaii  Is  overcommerciaL  I  don't 
believe  mo  because  you  get  the  spirit  of  aloha 
right  away.  The  genuine  reception  is  be- 
yond expectations.    It's  the  friendliness  and 
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Blncerlty  •   •  *  it  goes  beyond  mere  polite- 
ness." 

Carlos  G.  Demarchl,  counselor  from  Argen- 
tina: "It  means  very  much  to  us.  Did  yen 
^ow  that  HawaU  was  the  first  coimtry  In 
the  world  to  recognize  the  Independence  of 
Argentina?  King  Kamehameha  signed  a 
treaty  with  oiur  country  through  a  captain 
of  an  Argentine  ship  that  visited  HawaU  in 
1816.  I  would  like  to  stay  much  longer.  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
something   about   Hawaii   In   such   a  short 

time." 

Dr.  Solomon  B.  Asea,  Ambassador  from 
Uganda:  "It's  an  island  paradise  where  peo- 
ple go  for  enjoyment  *  •  • .  I  have  come  and 
found  that  to  be  very  true.  Everything  is 
80  exotic  •  •  •  the  food  is  exotic,  the  peo- 
ple are  good,  climate  is  good  •  •  •  so  what 
else  can  you  ask  for?  You  got  everything 
here." 

Emmanuel  Y.  Agorsor,  first  secretary  from 
Ghana:  "It's  a  beautlfiU  State.  The  tropical 
climate  and  vegetation  reminds  me  very 
much  of  home.  I  am  really  impressed  by  the 
way  people  Uve  here.  Just  like  we  live  in  my 
covmtrj.  People  are  friendly  and  very  In- 
terested in  vlsitGrs  and  foreigners.  It's  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  State  In  the  United 
States  In  this  respect.  We  all  looked  forward 
to  Hawaii  and  we  are  very  happy  we  came." 

PhiUppe  Husson,  counselor  from  Prance: 
"Everybody  seems  so  happy  and  your  State 
is  flourishing.  It's  so  full  oS  warmth  here. 
People  welcome  you  In  a  very  charming  way. 
We  appreciate  this  very. much.  I  have  inten- 
tions of  coming  back  with  my  wife  for  a 
vacation." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  contended  that  the  overthrow  of 
President  Diem  of  South  Vietnam  in  late 
October  1964,  was  the  indirect  result  of 
inaccurate  and  biased  reporting  by 
American  and  other  newsmen  stationed 
in  Saigon. 

The  flood  of  stories  alleging  police 
Ijrutality,  religious  persecution  and  sup- 
pression of  liberty  by  Diem  and  his  re- 
gime were,  It  appears,  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  removal  of  US.  support 
and  the  eventual  overthrow  and  assas- 
sination of  President  Diem  and  his 
brother,  Nhu. 

Additional  facts  to  back  up  this  belief 
are  provided  in  an  article  which  ai^ears 
In  the  July  3  issue  of  America  magazine 
by  the  Reverend  Patrick  O'Connor,  the 
Vietnam  correspondent  for  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  In  a  well- 
documented  presentation,  Father  O'Con- 
nor points  out  how  unreliable  were  many 
of  the  presumably  "factual"  stories  ema- 
nating from  Vietnam. 

It  Is  his  contention  that  a  Buddhlst- 
Insplred  effort  to  discredit  President 
Diem  succeeded  because  reporters  ac- 
cepted Buddhist  charges  without  Inves- 
tigation and  because  they  failed  to 
remain  objective  in  a  complex  and  politi- 
cally charged  dispute. 

As  Father  O'Connor  says  In  his  article: 


The  cumulative  effect  produced  by  months 
of  reporting  by  Mvan  or  eiglit  Journalists  was 
the  worldwkto  toprearton  tbat  a  religious 
persecution  oT  Baddhtots  by  Catholics  did 
Indeed  exist  In  Sooth  Vietnam. 

The  falsity  of  this  Impression  became 
evident  to  the  special  study  mission  to 
southeast  Asia  which  I  headed  in  the 
fall  of  1963.  This  congressional  delega- 
tion, composed  of  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Par 
East  and  Pa<:iflc,  visited  Vietnam  about 
a  month  before  Diem's  overthrow. 

We  foimd — and  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress—that while  certain  special  privi- 
leges were  given  to  all  Christian  faiths 
as  a  holdover  from  the  earlier  French 
rule  In  Vietnam,  religious  persecution 
was  not  being  directed  against  the  Bud- 
dhists by  the  Diem  regime. 

Our  observations  were  later  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  a  special  United  Nations 
fact  finding  team  which  visited  Vietnam 
at  the  Invitation  of  President  Diem  to 
Investigate  the  charges  of  religious  op- 
pression by  the  Buddhists.  This  team 
was  In  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  President 
Diem's  assassination,  and  its  report  was 
issued  after  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  help 
to  the  wrongly  maligned  Vietnamese 
leader. 

To  iend  further  credence  to  the  as- 
sertions made  by  Father  O'Connor  in  his 
article,  which  I  am  inserting  hereafter  in 
the  Record,  I  should  like  to  cite  the  ex- 
perience of  the  study  mission  regarding 
the  journalists  In  Saigon. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth,  our 
group  conducted  an  "in  reverse"  press 
conference  to  which  press  correspond- 
ents in  Vietnam  were  invited.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  was  to  allow  them  to 
express  their  views  on  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation and  air  their  gripes  against  the 
Diem  government. 

Among  those  who  attended  was  Father 
O'Connor,  whose  news  dispatches  had 
differed  sharply  with  other  reporters.  At 
my  invitation,  he  recited  the  facts  of  the 
incident  at  Hu6,  which  began  the  overt 
Buddhist  campaign,  as  he  knew  them. 
None  of  the  reporters  present.  Including  a 
subsequent  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  offered 
to  refute  him.  Some  of  them,  however, 
had  filed  stories  which  differed  signifi- 
cantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  issue  of  Ram- 
parts magazine  contains  an  strticle  which 
contends  that  a  "Vietnam  Lobby"  exists 
which  pnmioted  Diem  Into  the  Presi- 
dency of  South  Vietnam,  kept  him  in 
power,  and  swayed  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  administrations  into  supporting 
him. 

"The  Vietnam  Lobby"  by  Robert 
Scheer  and  Warren  Hinckle  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended to  those  with  a  taste  for 
fantasy,  for  the  article  can  hardly  be 
considered  fact.  It  contains  a  paucity  of 
documentation,  an  abundance  of  sweep- 
Ingly  incorrect  judgments  and  a  conspir- 
atorial view  of  recent  history. 

Rather  than  a  "Vietnam  Lobby,"  I 
might  suggest  a  better  case  could  be 
made  for  an  anti-Diem  lobby  which 
would  Include  certain  American  writers 
and  journalists.  Father  O'Connor's  arti- 
cle raises  some  questions  on  that  point. 


I  commend  his  article  which  follows,  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Thx  Downfall  or  ths  Dim  Govbuvmknt  in 
VisTNAM  Was  thx  Rs8X7I.t  or  a  Caicpaign 
TorrcHix  Off  bt  a  Nkas  Riot  in  Hot  on 
Mat  8,  1963 — Public  Opinion  and  UB.  Pol- 
icy Were  Infltjenced  bt  Reportino  of  this 
and  subseqtjent  events  in  major  news- 
PAPERS AND  Magazines — How  Accurate  Was 
This  Reporting? 

(By  Patrick  O'Connor) 
Two  years  ago,  a  series  of  events  began 
in  South  Vietnam  that  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  its  Government  on  November  1,  1963,  and 
the  mxirder  of  its  President.  There  followed 
a  prolonged  political  instability  In  the  coun- 
try, setbacks  in  the  military  resistance  to 
Commtmlst  aggression,  and  a  new — to  many 
observers,  a  more  somber — phase  In  south- 
east Asian  affairs. 

In  the  process  that  led  to  the  revolution 
of  November  1,  press  reports  of  the  events 
between  May  and  November  played  an  ex- 
tremely Infiuentlal  part.  These  repeats  af- 
fected public  opinion  throughout  the  wwld, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  and  thus 
swayed  policy  decisions.  They  encouraged 
the  forces  within  Vietnam  that  were  working 
for  the  Government's  overthrow.  And  they 
are  likely  to  shape  and  color  the  writing  of 
history. 

Not  all  the  foreign  correq>ondents  resident 
in  or  visiting  Vietnam  in  1963  contributed 
to  the  final  result.  This  article  will  quote  a 
few  samples  from  some  of  those  who  did  or 
who,  writing  soon  afterward,  manifested 
what  had  been  a  current  view  In  Important 
circles. 

The  6-month  campaign  against  the  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  government  was  led  in  South 
Vietnam  by  a  section  of  Bxiddhlsits  who  al- 
leged that  they  were  victims  of  Intolerable 
religious  persecution.  The  event  that  set  off 
their  campaign  was  the  tragic  killing  of 
eight  persons  in  a  near  riot  in  Hu6  on  May 
8,  the  feast  of  Buddha's  birthday. 

No  foreign  correspondent  was  In  Hu6  at  the 
time.  Few  important  happealngs  can  have 
been  so  Inadequately  and  so  Inaccurately  re- 
ported as  this  key  Incident. 

On  May  6,  the  Govemm«it  had  telegraphed 
orders  throughout  the  country  that  a  de- 
cree Issued  and  reissued  years  earlier,  re- 
stricting the  pubUc  display  of  aU  "Inter- 
national religious  fiags,"  should  be  enforced 
forthwith.  The  purpose  of  the  decree  was 
to  assert  the  preeminence  of  the  national 
fiag  outside  piu-ely  religious  precincts.  Cath- 
olics, eepecitdly  the  refugees  from  the  north, 
had  been  flying  the  whlte-and-yeUow  Vati- 
can ooiars  on  festivals.  Since  1950,  the  or- 
ganized Buddhists  had  flown  the  multicol- 
ored fiag  adopted  by  the  World  Buddhist  As- 
sociation. 

In  some  places,  the  local  authorities  took 
their  time  about  applying  the  order  of  May 
6  as  regards  Buddhist  or  Catholic  fiags.  In 
Hu6,  the  Buddhists  had  already  hung  out 
their  fiags  when,  on  May  7,  the  Ill-timed  or- 
der arrived.  Naturally,  they  were  unwilling 
to  take  them  down.  The  auth<»itie6  agreed 
that  the  order  would  be  suspended  until 
after  the  festival  days.  Hence,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  8,  everybody  In  Hu6  was  free  to  fiy 
a  Buddhist  flag  anywhere.  The  bonzes  (Bud- 
dhist mcmks)  knew  this;  they  knew  also, 
and  apparently  had  accepted,  the  restrictions 
to  be  put  In  force  later. 

Early  on  liay  8,  however,  Buddhists  gath- 
ered at  Tu  Dam  pagoda  for  the  birthday 
celebratlcms.  Bann««  were  displayed  de- 
nouncing the  Govemment  for  "iBjvmtice'' 
and  religious  discrimination.  ThWh  ("vta^- 
able")  Tri  Quang,  militant  organiser  >or 
a  Buddhist  movement  In  central  Vietnam, 
harangued  the  crowd,  reading  out  antl-Oov- 
emment  slogans  and  criticising  the  admin- 
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Is  "tais  fatth  professed  by  ovsr  70  percent" 
of  the  Vietnamese. 

No  national  religious  oensiis  has  ever  been 
taken  In  Vietnam.  Responsible  Vietnamese 
and  foreign  observers  have  estimated  the 
percentage  of  practicing  Buddhists  In  the 
population  at  something  between  20  and  30. 
Some  would  put  It  under  20.  During  1963, 
however,  foreign  correspondents  gave  these 
varied,  unsubstantiated  figures  for  the  per- 
centage of  Buddhists:  "about  90"  (Associated 
Press,  May  13),  "about  80"  (Associated  Press, 
May  29);  "about  75"  (New  York  Times, 
June  5).  "70"  (New  York  Times.  July  28); 
"80"  (Time.  June  14);  "about  80"  (United 
Press  International.  July  1),  "more  than  80" 
(United  Press  International,  July  30). 

A  remarkable  myth  has  been  accepted  and 
propagated  in  press  reports  regarding  the 
episcopal  silver  jubilee  of  Archbishop  Ngo 
Dinh  Thuc  of  Hue,  brother  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Diem.  According  td  an  article  in  The 
Reporter  (Sept.  12, 1963T( 

"During  the  first  weeB^  of  May.  Catholics 
of  Hu6  had  decorated  the  city  with  crosses, 
Vatican  flags  and  large  pictures  of  Arch- 
bishop Thuc  to  celebrate  the  25th  annlver- 
E«kry  of  his  ordination  as  bishop.  These  cere- 
monies ended  on  Sunday.  May  5  •  •  •.  On 
the  night  of  May  6,  while  the  city  streets 
were  still  festooned  with  Thuc's  picture,  a 
telegram  from  the  presidency  in  Saigon  or- 
dered enforcement  of  a  regulation  that  only 
the  national  flag  should  be  flown  during  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  •  •  •  The  Catholic  deco- 
rations remained  on  the  bridge  across  the 
Perfumed  River.  •  •  •  The  Buddhists,  carry- 
ing defiant  banners,  crossed  the  river  in  sam- 
pans." 

Readers  of  the  New  Yorker  (Dec.  14,  1963) 
were  told: 

"The  commemoration  of  the  2,507th  anni- 
versary of  the  Buddha's  birth  •  •  •  hap- 
uened  to  overlap  (a  celebration]  ccxnmemo- 
rating  the  25th  anniversary  of  Archbishop 
Thuc's  consecration  as  bishop.  The  trouble 
had  begim  when  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  the 
Buddhist  leader  of  central  Vietnam,  refused 
to  send  Thuc  a  congratulatory  telegram. 
The  Government  thereupon  gave  orders  for 
strict  enforcement  of  a  2-year-old  ban  against 
the  flying  of  religious  flags,  despite  the  IblcI 
that  during  Thuc's  celebration  the  Vatican 
flag  was  displayed  along  with  the  national 
flag  and  Thuc's  picture  appeared  all  over 
Hu6.  The  Buddhists  deflanUy  began  to  dis- 
play their  own  banners  3  days  before  the 
Buddha's  birthday,  on  May  8,  while  the 
Catholic  flags  and  pictures  were  stlU  up." 

This  is  untrue.  Archbishop  Ngo  Dinh 
Thuc  did  not  celebrate  his  silver  Jubilee  In 
Hu6  imtil  June  28-29.  The  record  shows 
that  he  was  In  Qui  Nhon  on  April  30,  In 
Danang  on  May  1,  In  Daiat  May  3-4  and  In 
Saigon  May  5-6.  He  did  not  allow  the  public 
flying  of  the  Vatican  flag.  In  August  1962, 
he  ordered  the  Redemptoiists  to  take  down 
the  papal  flags  hoisted  outside  their  new 
church  In  preparation  for  the  dedicatioD 
ceremony.  After  that  time,  no  Vatican  flags 
were  flown  publicly  In  Hu6. 

Where  did  ttie  untrue  story  originate?  At 
least  one  of  the  Journalists  quoted  got  It 
from  an  American  official  in  Saigon,  a  man 
who  had  not  been  in  Hu6  on  May  8.  It  looks 
as  If  some  partisan  Informant  hoodwinked 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  or  the  consulate 
In  Hu*,  or  both. 

Another  fiction,  perhaps  from  the  same 
source,  was  apparently  accepted  by  American 
officials  In  Hucl  after  the  August  21  raid  on 
the  pagodas  and  passed  on  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  United  Press  International.  On 
August  23,  the  Times  said : 

"Despite  Government  reports  that  no  one 
was  killed  in  the  attack  on  the  Buddhists, 
dlplranatlc  sources  reported  from  Hu6  that 
nearly  100  priests,  students,  and  Boy  Scouts 
were  killed  or  wounded  during  the  attack  on 
Tu  Dam  pagoda.  At  least  30  persons  were 
reported  to  have  been  killed  there." 


United  Press  International  said  much  the 
same  thing  on  August  23:  "Diplomatic 
sources,  citing  latest  reports  from  Hu6,  said 
some  100  Buddhists  were  killed  or  wounded 
when  Government  troops  stormed  the  main 
Tu  Dam  pagoda  there  Wednesday.  Sources 
said  that  of  this  number  they  believe  at 
lease  30  Buddhists  were  killed." 

In  November,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Diem  government,  the  Buddhist  bonzes  in 
Tu  Dam  stated  definitely  that  nobody  had 
been  killed  in  the  August  21  raid  on  their 
pagoda. 

A  similar  attack  was  reported  in  Saigon. 
Associated  Press  from  Tokyo  (August  22), 
quoting  Saigon,  said:  "At  least  1  monk  was 
reported  killed  and  30  monks  and  nuns 
pounded  in  the  midnight  raid  on  Saigon's 
Xa  Loi  pagoda."  Months  later  the  bonze 
spokesman  In  Xa  Loi  pagoda  told  me  that 
nobody  had  been  killed  there. 

The  story  that  bonzes  had  been  killed  In 
Hue  or  Saigon  was  apparently  flashed  im- 
mediately to  Washington  and  believed  there. 
An  Associated  Press  story  of  Augujst  21  from 
Washington  declared:  "Official  sources  said 
the  crackdown  Included  hundreds  of  arrests, 
the  seizing  of  important  pagodas  and  killing 
of  some  monks." 

Newsweek  next  reported  (September  2) : 
"Some  2,000  pagodas  were  raided.  At  least  30 
Buddhists  are  said  to  have  lost  their  Uves." 
The  truth  \a  that  about  a  dozmi  pagodas  we^ 
raided,  in  Saigon,  Hu6  and  s  few  other  towns. 
Most  of  the  thousands  of  pagodas  in  the 
country  were  left  untouched.  Newsweek 
also  stated:  "The  troops  in  Operation  Pagoda 
had  three  dominant  characteristics:  "They 
were  Catholic  they  were  from  Hu6,  and  they 
were  ruthless.' "  On  Inquiry,  the  basis  for 
this  proved  to  be  a  remark  reportedly  made 
by  a  non-Catholic  Vietnamese  officer  about  a 
handful  of  men,  less  than  a  squad,  at  one 
pagoda. 

A  New  York  Times  story  of  Aug\ist  23 
said;  "Two  of  (Col.  Le  Quang  Tung's]  bat- 
talions are  reported  to  bs  'Catholic  bat- 
talions.' "  Colonel  Tung,  murdered  In  the 
general  staff  headquarters  on  November  1, 
commanded  the  Vietnamese  Special  Forces. 
An  article  in  Esquire  (January  1964)  echoed 
the  Times,  saying:  "Two  of  Colonel  Timg's 
battalions,  which  carried  out  the  pagoda 
raids,  were  so-called  'Catholic  battalions.'" 
Who  called  them  that,  we  are  not  told.  I 
myself  was  told,  however,  by  two  UJ3.  officers.' 
advisers  with  the  Vietnamese  Special  Porx:es, 
that  there  were  no  Catholic  battalions.  Fur- 
thermore, I  was  told  by  American  and  Viet- 
namese sources  that  the  men  who  actually 
entered  the  pagodas  in  Saigon  were  not  from 
the  special  forces. 

On  September  2,  Newsweek  said:  "Even 
more  seriously,  flghting  was  reported  to  have 
broken  out  between  Catholic  and  Buddhist 
troops  In  Dinh  Tuong.  Sixty  soldl^v  were 
reported  to  have  been  killed  and  120 
wounded."  Times  picked  up  the  same  canard 
(August  30)  :  "At  week's  end.  according  to 
one  report  •  •  •  at  the  small  town  of  My 
Tho  •  •  •  Buddhist  and  Catholic  troops 
turned  on  each  other."  Exhaustive  in<iuirles 
from  military  and  civilian  sources  proved 
this  story  to  be  entire  umtrue.  It  was  re- 
leased by  Reuters  and  by  United  Press  Inter- 
national, which,  however,  speedily  tried  to 
have  it  killed. 

Early  in  the  Buddhist  campaign,  the  for- 
eign press  made  sweeping  allegations  such  as 
the  following:  "The  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment *  *  *  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Roman 
Catholics"  (Associated  Press,  May  13);  "Most 
of  Ngo  Dinh  Dlem's  high  Government  offi- 
cials, chiefs  of  provinces  and  military  offi- 
cers are  Catholics"  (Newsweek.  May  27): 
"Most  high  Government  officials,  chiefs  of 
provinces,  and  military  officers  are  Catholics" 
(New  YOTk  Times  editorial,  June  17) ;  "Diem 
and  his  principal  Government  officials  are 
Roman  Catholics"  (United  Press  Interna- 
tional, July  8) . 
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It  came  as  a  surprise  to  some  of  the  press 
corps  to  learn  that  only  3  of  the  19  Viet- 
namese generals  of  that  time  (and  only  1  of 
tbe  4  corps  commanders)  emd  5  of  the  17 
Cabinet  ministers  were  Catholics. 

On  July  15,  an  Associated  Press  release 
gtXd:  "Newspapers  also  reported  the  promo- 
tion of  Col.  Do  Cao  Tri,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  apparently 
as  the  first  step  toward  assuring  command 
of  an  area  that  will  include  the  Buddhist 
holy  city  of  Hu6."  Do  Cao  Trl  is  not  a 
Catholic.  It  would  be  a  glaring  exaggera- 
tion to  imply  that  Hu6  can  be  called  a 
Buddhist  holy  city  in  the  sense  that  Jeru- 
salem or  Rome  or  Mecca  is  a  holy  city. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Poet  (June  23) :  "Among  South  Vietnam's 
private  schools.  Catholic-run  institutions  re- 
ceive Government  subsidies;  Buddhlst-run 
institutions  do  not."  Less  than  4  percent 
of  Vietnam's  private  secondary  schools. 
Catholic  and  other,  and  less  than  1  percent 
of  private  primary  schools,  received  any 
Government  aid  at  all. 

The  total  amount  given  to  all  was  minimal, 
less  than  $6,500  for  the  year.  The  chairman 
of  the  allocations  committee  in  1963  was  a 
Buddhist.  Most  of  the  29  schools  receiving 
grants  were  Indeed  Catholic-run,  some  of 
them  serving  poor  refugees.  The  only  pri- 
vate school  receiving  a  Government  grant  In 
tlie  Salgon-Cholon  area  was  one  conducted 
by  a  Buddhist  bonzess.  Buddhist  schools 
were  few,  simply  because  Buddhists  have  not 
made  much  effort  in  the  field  of  general 
education.  Two  semlpubllc  schools,  purely 
for  Buddhist  studies,  received  a  total  of  more 
than  $6,000  (451,000  piastres)  from  Govern- 
ment ftmds  in  1962. 

The  Washington  Post  article  stated,  fur- 
ther: "Catholic  priests  are  tlie  rectors  at 
the  predominantly  Buddlst  imiversities  at 
Hu6  and  Dalat."  The  university  in  Hu6  Is 
a  state  institution.  The  rector  was  a  Viet- 
namese priest-scholar  whom  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment dismissed  in  August  1963.  Under 
him  there  were  four  administrative  bureaus 
in  the  university,  each  of  them  headed  by 
a  non-Catholic.  Of  30  persons  employed 
In  the  university  administration,  only  5  were 
Catholics.  The  University  of  Dalat  is  a 
Catholic  institution.  The  same  article 
states:  "Only  2  of  the  16  Cabinet  members 
are  Buddhists."  According  to  my  informa- 
tion, the  Cabinet  had  17  mwnbers.  If  only 
2  of  the  12  non-Christians  were  Buddhists, 
that  merely  illustrates  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
estimate,  repeated  by  the  writer,  that  Bud- 
dhists form  70  to  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  6  months  before  the  coup, 
many  foreign  Journalists  showed  an  almost 
obsessive  preoccupation  with  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Dlem's  religion.  They  harped  on  It  day 
after  day  and  transferred  his  religious  affilia- 
tion to  the  Government.  "The  Roman 
Catholic  government  of  President  Diem" 
(Washington  Post  editorial.  Jime  11); 
"Dlem's  Catholic  government"  (Newsweek. 
June  24;  Associated  Press,  Washington.  July 
11);  "Catholic  President  Ngo  Dinh  Dlem's 
government"  (United  Press  International. 
June  9,  16;  August  18) — these  were  typical 
word-groupings.  In  a  single  story,  Reuters 
(June  13)  spoke  of  the  "Roman  CathoUc-led 
government,"  the  "5-week-old  religious 
crisis"  and  "Catholic  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem." 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  correspond- 
ents in  general,  and  the  New  York  Times  in 
particular,  always  declared  that  the  dispute 
was  political  undn-  a  religious  banner.  One 
did  indeed  find  such  statements  as  these: 
"Slowly  the  entire  matter  has  t>ecome  more 
political  than  religious.  In  its  larger  context 
the  crisis  is  basically  political"  (New  York 
Times,  June  16);  "politico- religious  crisis" 
(United  Press  International,  June  1).  "The 
Buddhist  campaign  hss  become  toon  po- 
litical and  now  is  seen  as  being  predomi- 


nantly so"  (United  Press  rntsmotinniJ.  Jv&j 
28) .  On  June  7,  Assorlstifirt  Press  ssld  cau- 
tiously: "Leading  Catholic  priests  say  ths 
matter  is  political,  not  reUgloos." 

On  the  other  hazid,  phrases  and  statements 
appeared  that  gave  ordinary  readers  across 
the  world  the  impression  that  the  issue  was 
one  of  religious  persecuti<»i.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  from  the  New  York  Times:  "re- 
ligious confilct"  (June  5),  "the  current  re- 
ligious dispute"  (June  11),  "bitter  religious 
crisis"  (June  14),  "5-week-old  religious 
crisis"  (June  16) ,  "controversy  between  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Government,  which  is 
Roman  Catholic"  (July  21). 

Prom  other  sources:  "the  current  religious 
dispute  between  militant  Buddhists  and  the 
Catholic-led  government"  (Reuters,  June 
10) ;  "The  government  is  deep  in  a  freedom  of 
religion  conflict  with  Vietnam's  Buddhists" 
(United  Press  International,  July  9),  "South 
Vietnam's  10-week-old  crisis  over  religious 
freedom"  (United  Press  International.  July 
23) ,  "the  Government's  moves  in  crushing  the 
Buddhists'  religious  movement"  (United 
Press  International,  August  25) ;  "religious 
conflict  between  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Buddhist  leaders" 
(Associated  Press,  July  15) ;  "The  Uj8.-backed 
regime,  which  launched  a  wave  of  terror 
against  Buddhists"  (Newsweek  caption,  Sep- 
tember 2) . 

Correspondents,  it  is  true,  usually  took  the 
routine  precaution  of  saying  "alleged"  when 
they  wrote  of  "persecution"  or  "discrimina- 
tion." However  protective  this  word  might 
have  been  for  the  writer  in  a  court  of  law, 
it  did  not  keep  the  reading  public  from  being 
misled.  The  cumulative  effect  produced  by 
months  of  reporting  by  seven  or  eight  Jour- 
nalists was  the  worldwide  Impression  that 
a  religious  p>ersecutlon  of  Buddhists  by  Cath- 
olics did  indeed  exist  in  South  Vietnam. 

Correspondents  who  reported  the  politi- 
cal Buddhists'  allegations  throughout  6 
months  did  not  take  the  time  or  trouble 
to  investigate  them  carefully.  They  left 
their  readers  with  reiterated  allegations  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  carefully  staged  pro- 
tests, but  without  the  hard,  precise  Informa- 
tion by  which  the  allegations  could  be 
Judged. 

There  were  also  notable  oversights.  In 
June  1963,  the  Government  Issued  a  detailed 
report  that  listed,  province  by  province,  the 
pagodas  newly  buUt  or  restored  since  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  had  come  to  power  9  years  earlier. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  country's  4,766 
p>agoda5  had  been  constructed  in  that  period, 
and  more  than  one-fourth  repaired.  The  re- 
port showed  that  the  Government  had  given 
money  grants  totaling  more  than  8  million 
piastres  and  hundreds  of  hectares  of  land  for 
,  pagodas.  It  itemized  the  amounts,  locations, 
and  pagodas.  I  did  not  see  these  facts  re- 
ported by  the  Associated  Press,  the  United 
Press  International,  the  New  York  Times, 
Newsweek,  or  Time. 

Rarely  did  any  correspondent  mention  that 
Vice  President  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho,  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  in  negotiating 
with  the  Buddhist  leaders,  was  himself  a 
Buddhist,  or  that  two  of  the  Government's 
three-man  Intermlnisterial  Committee  were 
non-Christians. 

Sometime  in  June,  a  Buddhist  bonze  told 
correspondents  that  his  leaders'  "five  de- 
mands" were  not  the  real  issue  now  and  that 
the  Intention  was  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  government.  This,  as  far  as  I 
know,  wr.s  not  revealed  at  the  time  in  the 
dispatches  of  the  Journalists  concerned. 

A  certain  number  of  errors  and  omissions 
are  always  to  be  expected  in  news  stories 
written  In  a  foreign  land,  and  under  the  con- 
stant stress  of  having  to  meet  a  deadline. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  Vietnam 
in  1968  the  errors  and  omlBsions  usually 
tended  to  favor  the  Buddhist  agitation 
against  the  government. 

Efforts  were  indeed  made  to  correct  popular 


misconceptions,  lime,  which  occasionally 
erred,  said  on  August  9 :  "Since  he  tocA  over 
the  government  la  1964.  Diem  has  gons  to 
great  lengths  not  to  offend  the  Buddhist 
majority  •  •  •.  Whenever  there  is  a 
whisper  of  oppKisitlon,  the  government  treats 
Catholics  like  anyone  else."  On  October  18. 
it  said:  "Even  Dlem's  severest  critics  In 
Saigon  concede  that  there  was  no  serious 
religious  persecution  until  the  present 
troubles  began,  and  that  the  Buddhist  move- 
ment has  become  a  political  force  dedicated 
to  Dlem's  overthrow." 

It  Is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report  to 
quote  from  correspondents  who  disagreed 
with  those  I  have  quoted. 

Finally,  a  note  of  social  and  even  gastro- 
nomic interest  may  be  added.  About  3  weeks 
after  the  coup  d'etat  of  November  1,  the 
foreign  correspondents  in  Saigon — with  soma 
exceptions — were  invited  by  the  Buddhist 
bonzes,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation,  to  a  din- 
ner. It  was  given  in  the  premises  of  Za  Loi 
pagoda,  which  had  been  the  bonzes'  com^- 
mand  post  during  most  of  their  campaign. 
The  guests  were  greeted  by  girl  membws  of 
Buddhist  Youth,  who  pinned  on  each  a 
yellow  Buddhist  ribbon.  The  nine-course 
dinner — vegetarian,  to  be  sure — ^was  enjoyed 
in  the  Jubilant  atmosphere  of  a  victory  cele- 
bration. 


Protectinf  American  Pateats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Msw  JBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  SpesXer,  in  recent 
years  several  vital  segments  of  American 
industry  have  suffered  severe  revenue 
losses  as  a  result  of  Government  pur- 
chases of  foreign  products  manufactured 
from  stolen  n.S.  patents.  Most  seri- 
ously affected  have  been  the  pharma- 
ceutical, chemical,  and  electronic  indus- 
tries, which  are  heavily  ooncmtrated  in 
New  Jersey.  This  unfair  oompetltion 
is  jeopardizinfir  the  Jobs  of  American 
workers  and  discouraging  our  American 
firms  from  continuing  the  ezpoisive 
investment  in  essential  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  products. 

To  eliminate  this  unfair  situation,  I 
have  introduced  in  the  House  HJl.  567^. 
which  would  prohibit  Government  pur- 
chases of  any  products  manufactured 
from  pirated  patoits.  An  Identical  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Karrxsoh  Wil- 
liams, S.  1047.  is  now  the  subject  of 
hearings  in  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  labor  and  management  are  united  in 
support  of  this  essential  legislation,  and 
I.  under  unanimous  consent,  include  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  APL-CIO  convention  on  the 
legislation  in  the  Record. 
Resolution    in    Support    or    Full    Patent 

Protection   To    Save   Jobs   in    American 

Industry 

Whereas  ISeS  marks  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  first  patent  law  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  through  a  technicality  In  the 
statutes  covering  patent  law  protection,  cer- 
tain Government  agencies  have  assumed  the 
right  to  bypass  patent  laws  in  the  purchase 
of  products  from  foreign  countries  which  do 
not  respect  American  patent  laws;  and 

Whereas  such  looi^oles  in  the  law  have 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  many  millions  of 
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such  foreign  products,  which  are 
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In  the  pharmaceutical,  chemical, 

Industries  such  stolen  patents 

Infringements  of  American  patents 

in  the  loss  of  thousands  of 

Jobs  and  have  a>lversely  affected 

of  nearly  5  million  workers 

labor;  and 

such  practices  threaten  the  very 

for    research    and    manufacture 

I  kept  America  In  the  forefront  ^f 

and  medical  developments;    and 

UJS.  Senator  Harbison  A.  Wn.- 

Wew  Jersey,  and  Congressman  Pitee 

Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  have  Intro- 

bllls  In  Congress  aimed  at 

full    and   adeqiiate   protection   In 

employment  opportunities  for 

workers  under  our  patent  laws;  be 
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Reaoivkd,  That  the  New  Jersey  State  AFL- 

opnventlon  voice  support  for  Senator 

bill    8.    1047    and    Congressman 

bill  HJ{.  5675,  being  Identical  meas- 

to  i»'otect  and  strengthen  the 

patent  system  by  Insuring  that  no 

agency  be  permitted  to  purchase 

manufactured     abroad     through 

infringed  American  patents;    and 
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Reaolvfd,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 

by  the   secretary-treasurer   of   the 

State  AFL-CIO  to  the  national 

wtth  a  recommendation  that  the 

)  ad  HJR.  5675  be  made  jiOTt  of  the 

poUcy  of  the  Araj-CIO  for  adop- 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

the  request  that  this  resolution  be 

to  the  1965  national  convention 

Ajlj-CIO  for  Its  support  and  adoption. 


Wa  iton  Cruelty  and   Terrorism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOy.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnciMiA. 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1965 


I  ABSB.   Mr.  Speaker,  in  much  of 
pufillc  discussion  of  the  crisis  in 
there  is  overlooked  the  orga- 
t^rrorlsm.  that  Is  the  hallmark  of 
tactics.     Those  advocates  of 
fnxn  Vietnam  who  condemn 
policy  through  rationalizations 
d^lct  the  Vietcong  as  patroitic  rev- 
seeking    to    liberate    their 
conveniently  Ignore  the  barbaric 
of  the  Vietcong.    Their  vio- 
not  limited  to  the  battlefield  nor 
principally  against  the  mili- 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
through  stealth  and  assassi- 
it  seeks  to  intimidate  and  im- 
the  civilian  populace  of  South 
through  unparalleled   acts  of 


diri«ted 
f  o  ces 

ratier 


ise  the  following  editorial  from 
Virginia  Daily,  pubUahed 
,  Va.,  July  6,  1965,  puts  the 
3f  the  Vietcong  tactics  in  proper 
perspec  ive,  I  should  like  to  Insert  It  In 


NO -them 
StrartiurR, 


the  Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  other  Members  of  the  House. 
AsstraAMcx  Enough 

If  anyone  requires  further  proof  of  the 
wanton  disr^ard  of  all  principles  of  morality 
by  the  Vietcong  terrorists,  they  need  only 
recognlae  the  execution  of  XJS.  Army 
Sgt.  Harold  George  Bennett  for  what  It  Is: 
an  outrageous  denial  of  the  prisoner-of-war 
standards  accepted  by  civilized  peoples. 

They  are  In  effect,  saying,  "This  is  what 
we  believe." 

When  the  bombs  exploded  In  the  Saigon 
restaurant — hardly  a  military  objective, 
which  the  Hanoi  radio  proudly  confirmed — 
killing  and  wounding  more  than  a  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  they  told  us 
again,  "This  is  what  we  believe." 

Behind  that  simple  statement  and  the 
two  latest  acts  of  savagery  lies  the  inescap- 
able and  deadly  truth  about  the  enemy  In 
Vietnam.  They  hold  nothing  sacred  except 
the  will  to  win. 

We  have  met  this  breed  before. 

Certainly  we'll  be  bearing  from  the  self- 
appointed  get-out-of-Vletnam  magistrates 
that  these  are  only  acts  of  desperate  men 
eager  for  self-government.  Their  thinking 
has  as  much  reasoning  behind  It  as  the 
statements  of  Justifiable  revenge  coming 
from  Hanoi. 

We've  had  assurance  enough  Just  what 
kind  of  government  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  be  forced  to  endure  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Red  comrades. 


A  Look  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALtFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  there  are  many 
graduations  being  held,  I  was  pleased  to 
find  a  valedictory  address,  given  in  my 
congressional  district,  which  I  feel  is 
worthy  of  particular  note.  Miss  Peggy 
Paciota,  of  Pacific  High  School  in  San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  had  great  wisdom  in  the 
excellent  speech  wliich  she  gave  on  be- 
half of  her  class,  entitled  "A  Look 
Ahead."  I  am  pleased  to  insert  her  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record. 
CvTRKOSi's  Comments 
(By  Win  Currier) 

A  copy  of  the  valedictory  address  deliv- 
ered by  Peggy  Paclottl  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Pacific  High  School  has  been 
forwarded  to  ub  and  It  is  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. 

A  notation  accompanying  the  copy  of  the 
address  says  that  "It  breaks  tradition  for 
such  speakers  by  saying  something." 

We  are  not  expert  In  the  field  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can  compare  It  with  other 
valedictory  addresses  that  were  given  at  the 
various  schools  this  month,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  one  does  say  something  sig- 
nificant. 

Her  address  follows : 

"a  look  ahead 

"The  end  of  an  era  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  one,  and  this  new  one  is  the  era 
of  our  involvement.  It's  the  time  when  we 
emerge  from  childhood's  protective  shell  of 
dependency  and  become  a  determining  part 
of  this  society,  this  world,  this  history  that's 
being  recorded,  this  future  that's  being  cre- 
ated.    We  begin  this  era  with   an  afBrma- 


tlon  of  personal  independence  and  freedom 
for  we  believe  that  rlghtness  is  inherent  in 
Individuality.  With  confidence  in  ourselvee 
and  each  other,  we  willingly  accept  the  con- 
sequences  of  our  decisions. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  greatness  of  our  Na- 
tion: Our  political  heritage  of  democr«cT 
and  freedom,  our  opportunities  for  personal 
advancement.  We  appreciate  our  educa- 
tional  advantages.  And  we  do  want  the  ma- 
terial gains  that  oiir  society  Is  so  famous  for. 

"But  at  the  same  time,  we  see  that  the 
happiness  that  should  follow  our  Nation's 
material  wealth  Is  not  there  as  is  should  be. 
For  even  the  most  rich  there  Is  no  limit,  no 
end,  to  the  desire  for  the  things  that  money 
can  buy.  And  as  for  the  poor,  the  pursuit 
of  even  the  necessities  of  life  often  goes  un- 
rewarded. Most  of  us,  as  a  people,  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  formula  that  money  and  suc- 
cess are  the  same,  many  of  us  to  the  idea 
that  the  main  pxirpose  in  life  is  to  improve 
social  status. 

"The  pettiness  of  our  desires  is  made  even 
more  apparent  when  we  look  outside  our 
ooimtry.  The  UNESCO  Courier  of  June  1964 
tells  us  that  for  each  of  us  who  inherits  a 
life  of  comfort,  two  Inherit  a  life  of  want,  and 
these  two  will  spend  their  lives  usually  sick 
and  always  close  to  starvation.  Two  out  ol 
three  may  never  know  what  clean  water 
looks  or  tastes  Uke.  And  now,  with  the  im- 
provements In  communications,  these  peqjle 
who  always  were  poor,  for  the  first  time  feel 
poor. 

"This,  too.  Is  the  world  we  Inherit. 

"But  here,  within  oiu-  land,  where  we  live 
In  prosperity?  We  know  that  when  men  be- 
come slaves  to  their  desires  for  material  pos- 
sessions, when  people  become  less  important 
than  things,  when  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
any  man  la  questioned  or  threatened,  we 
must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  security  ol 
feeling  better  off  than  someone  else  and 
adopt  the  security  of  living  as  Important 
and  tmique  individuals. 

"This  is  expressed  In  two  lines  of  a  Zen 
poem: 

"In  the  landscape  of  spring,  there  is  neither 
high  nor  low.  The  flowering  branches  grow 
natiirally,  some  long,  some  short. 

"In  other  words,  by  the  design  of  nature 
the  long  branch  Is  no  more  Important  than 
the  short  branch,  no  more  able  to  exist  alone 
than  the  tides  Independent  of  the  moon. 
And  so  with  men. 

"We  can  never  submit  to  the  cruel  as- 
sumption that  people  with  certain  admirable 
assets  are  necessarily  the  most  Important 
people  or  are  to  be  envied.  Yes,  we  admit 
that  some  people  have  richer  parents,  some 
people  are  more  beautiful,  some  more  tal- 
ented, inteUlgent,  scxne  more  highly  edu- 
cated or  trained.  But  we  can  never  form 
Judgments  about  who  Is  most  important  or 
who  worth  most  admiration.  We  cannot  do 
It,  because  it  destroys  us,  as  individuals,  M 
a  community,  and  as  a  nation.  It  destroys 
every  man  who  can't  give  his  family  the  ma- 
terial abundances  so  idolized  by  his  society. 
It  destrojrs  every  artist,  thinker,  or  person 
whose  thoughts  flow  contrary  to  public  opin- 
ion and  who  has  consequently  been  crushed. 
It  destroys  the  community  where  the  haves 
compete,  at  the  expense  of  the  have  nets. 
And  It  destroys  the  nation  that  congratulates 
Itself  on  a  reputation  for  affluence  when 
there  remains  In  that  nation  a  certain  num- 
ber of  disillusioned,  isolated,  alienated,  and 
very  poor  persons — born  to  lose. 

"So,  we  dare  to  believe  in  the  natural  di- 
versity of  hiunan  character.  We  believe  in 
achieving  levels  of  understanding  which  melt 
into  tolerance,  in  defeating  any  propaganda 
which  tries  tx>  dictate  what  Is  success  and 
what  Is  failure  in  ova  land.  And  as  a  final 
aspiration,  we  believe  In  a  softening  of  pre- 
conceived and  superimposed  dictates  a  good 
and  bad,  right  and  wrong. 

"A  nation  of  men  and  women  thus  dedi- 
cated to  the  concept  of  the  uniqueness  and 
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worth  of  every  man,  cannot  fall  Itsdf.  or 
ItB  foreign  neighbors,  or  the  future  gen«r»- 
tions  of  mankind." 


Project  HOPE 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   MEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Flushing,  N.Y., 
Queens  Voice  pays  tribute  to  the  many 
busy  executives  who  take  time  out  from 
their  important  tasks  to  work  without 
pay  for  worthwhile  organizations  like 
Project  HOPE. 

In  the  article  by  Jackie  Robinson,  we 
learn  that  such  men  as  Jerome  S.  Hardy, 
publisher  of  Life  magazine,  and  Paul 
Felix  Warburg,  a  noted  investment 
banker,  serve  HOPE  unselfishly  as  mem- 
bers of  the  national  HOPE  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Robinson  appropriately  salutes 
the  men  from  industry,  labor,  and  all 
walks  of  life  who,  with  medical  people 
such  as  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  founder 
and  president  of  Project  HOPE,  devote 
their  skills  to  humanitarian  ideals. 

The  column  by  Jackie  Robinson  fol- 
lows: 

Jackie  Robinson   Sats 

(By  Jackie  Robinson) 

In  the  welter  of  anguished  headlines  about 
racial  strife  and  the  ugly  refiectlons  of  the 
inbiunanity  of  our  times,  we  often  fall  to 
note  the  powerful,  quiet  programs  which  are 
being  conducted  to  advance  the  march  of 
hiunanity. 

Such  a  project  Is  called  to  our  attention 
by  Jerome  S.  Hardy,  an  erstwhile  golf  part- 
ner, who  Is  sacrificing  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  discharge  his  duties  as  ths 
chairman  of  the  New  York  conunlttee  at  a 
magnificently  humane  program  called  ProJ- 
eotHOPE. 

Hope  Is  a  hosi^tal  ship  which  carries 
around  the  world — to  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa— the  best 
America  can  offer  In  medical  services  and 
people  who  teach  professlcmal  counterparts 
In  developing  nations.  The  latter,  in  tiim, 
pass  on  the  information  and  skills  to  younger 
people  of  their  own  countries. 

Dr.  William  B.  Walsh  organized  HOPE  In 
1958.    On  Its  maiden  voyage  to  Indonesia  In 

1960,  200  doctors  and  300  nurses  were  given 
special  training;  18,000  patients  were  treated 
and  700  operations  performed.  Thousands 
of  people  were  X-rayed   and  examined.  In 

1961.  In  South  Vietnam,  500  major  operations 
were  performed.  Then,  in  1963  HOPK  moved 
In  on  the  Latin  American  front.  During 
10  months  In  Peru,  80,000  persons  were  di- 
rectly aided  by  HOPE  services — and  several 
hundred  thousand  South  Americans  were 
helped  indirectly. 

Now,  HOPE  has  sent  medical  teams  to 
Africa,  while  continuing  to  work  in  Saigon. 
Trujllla,  and  Ecuador. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphbet,  com- 
menting on  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
project,  has  said:  "There  is  only  erne  thing 
wrong  with  Project  HOPE;  namely,  that  it 
consists  of  only  one  ^ip.  We  need  many 
mcnre  like  it.  It  behooves  all  Americans  to 
pitch  In  and  help  support  the  magnificent 
work  of  this  floating  American  medical  cen- 
ter with  their  financial  contributions." 


-  Paul  Felix  Warburg,  board  member  at  the 
project.  Just  recently  returned  from  Conakry. 
Gxiinea.  in  Africa,  where  tbe  good  ship 
Hope  Is  eurrentty  docked.  Here  Is  his  reac- 
tion to  what  he  observed: 

"To  see  our  doctors  and  nurses  In  actLoD. 
working  with  their  Ouinecui  counterparts.  Is 
something  I  wUl  never  forget.  The  impact 
on  the  people  of  backward  nations — sucii  as 
Oulnea — makes  one  realize  that  tlie  good 
ship  Hope  means  in  good  will  between  the 
people  of  foreign  lands  and  our  cotmtry." 

Dr.  Walsh,  Jerome  Hardy,  and  all  the  other 
himianltarian  Americans  who  are  helping  to 
wage  peace  by  the  concern  for  basic,  hmnani- 
tarlan  needs,  are  heroes  in  the  ever-increas- 
ing struggle  to  emphasize  those  things  which 
unite  the  peoples  of  the  world,  instead  of  the 
considerations  which  divide  them. 


Only  through  a  worldwide  effort  can 
we  ever  hope  to  avoid  the  ultimate  holo- 
caust. If  in  1995  we  do  not  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  highly  likely  that 
there  will  not  be  anyone  left  to  celebrate 
anything  on  earth. 


The  20th  AnniTersary  of  the  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW    YCHIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  this  body  today  on  the 
topic  of  the  celebration  of  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations.  Today, 
more  than  ever,  we  see  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  this  international  body  as  the 
development  of  nuclear  weaponry  prolif- 
erates. We  see  how  the  complexion  of 
international  diplomacy  has  changed 
since  the  time  when  the  German  strat- 
egist von  Clauswitz  stated  that  war  is 
but  an  extension  of  diplomacy. 

The  United  Nations  has  served  a  vital 
function  during  the  years  since  It  was 
set  up  at  the  Dumbarton  Conference  fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  It  has  sent  peace 
forces  into  Korea,  Yemen,  the  Congo 
(Leopoldville)  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
Currently,  the  United  Nations  Is  main- 
taining a  precarious  peace  in  Cyprus  be- 
tween the  Turkish  and  Gre^  commu- 
nities. These  forces  have  been  able  to 
take  the  heat  out  of  strained  situations 
and  give  nations  some  time  to  cool  off 
before  bringing  them  to  the  conference 
table. 

In  the  field  of  technical  and  econcanlc 
assistance,  the  United  Nations  has  per- 
haps served  its  most  vital  role.  By  giv- 
ing help  and  advice  to  the  develc«>lng  na- 
tions, the  United  Nations  has  helped  to 
make  these  states  more  economically 
viable.  The  work  of  Paul  HofTman, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund, 
has  been  Invaluable  in  this  regard  and  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  praise.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  the  re- 
gional economic  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  the  sustaining 
framework  for  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  weaponry  of 
this  world  includes  not  only  arrows  and 
axes  and  gimpowder  but  also  the  hydro- 
gen bomb.  We  have  enough  weapons  to- 
day for  the  first  time  in  history  to  eradi- 
cate human  life  on  this  planet.  The 
question  thus  becomes  not  one  of  the 
need  for  a  United  Nations  but  how  to  in- 
crease its  effectiveness. 


Vietnam  Background — II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  wisoomnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7, 196S 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  America  magarine  featured 
tliree  articles  imder  the  single  title 
"Vietnam  Background."  I  previously 
have  Inserted  an  article  by  the  Reverend 
Patrick  O'Connor  on  alleged  persecution 
of  Buddhists  by  the  Diem  regime. 

At  this  point  I  would  Uke  to  insert  a 
second  article  from  "Vietnam  Back- 
ground." This  one  is  by  Prof.  Quentln 
L.  Quade,  of  the  political  science  d^?art- 
ment  at  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee. 

In  his  article,  Wofessor  Qoade  calli 
for  a  clearer  articulation  of  poUfy  on 
Vietnam,  as  a  means  of  answering  those 
who  have  criticized  U.S.  actirais  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic 

While  I  do  not  complete  agree  with 
Professor  Quade  that  the  administra- 
tion can  or  should  make  explicit  the 
scope  for  our  current  policy,  his  ocmdu- 
sions  about  the  underlying  theme  of  that 
policy  are  valid  ones  and  deserve  care- 
ful consideration.  / 

For  that  reason  I  iirge  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  article,  which  ap- 
pears hereafter: 

VlEFNAM  BACKCBOUICB 

( By  Quentln  Ii.  Quade) 
(NoTs. — What  Is  the  aim.  of  American  for- 
eign policy?  How  many  Vletnams  and 
Dominican  Republics  most  we  be  prepared 
to  police?  These  q\iesttoDs  are  being  re- 
peatedly asked  by  the  critloa  ot  tbe  adminis- 
tration's foreign  poUcy.  Although  the  an- 
swers to  them  are  ImpUclt  in  that  policy,  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  deaiiy  articulated-^ 
and  they  must  be.) 

Faced  with  massive.  If  often  Incoherent, 
criticism  of  its  policy  In  Vietnam,  the  ad- 
ministration has  gone  a  oooslderable  dis- 
tance toward  explaining  that  poUcy.  The 
President,  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara, 
and  other  spokesmen  have  devoted  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  the  root  question 
of  why  the  United  States  is  Involved  in  this 
remote  place.  In  attempting  to  give  an  an- 
swer, these  men  have  elaborated  three  Inter- 
related themes  that  seem  to  constitute  the 
premises  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 

The  first  premise  Is  that  the  world  \a  inte- 
gral, and  that  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is 
simply  part  ot  the  wider  conflict  with  the 
forces  of  aggression.  In  President  John- 
sons'  words:  "This  Is  the  same  battle  we 
have  fought  for  a  generation,"  The  second 
premise  is  reaUy  a  lesson  drawn  froox  ex- 
perience. It  argues  that  the  modem  ag- 
gressor's appetite  Is  insatiable  and  cannot  be 
appeased.  As  the  President  has  declared: 
"Wherever  we  have  stood  flrm,  aggression 
has  been  halted,  peaoe  reatored.  and  Uberty 
maintained."     And  Secretary   Busk  affirms 
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essarily  results  in  conflict,  which  conflict 
will  ultimately  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
international  proletariat,  i.e.,  the  Cksmmu- 
nist  regimes  as  self-defined  representatives 
of  the  proletariat. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  this  doctrine,  and 
how  is  the  United  States  to  respond  to  it? 
The  first  point — and,  though  it  may  seem  a 
truism,  the  most  important — Is  that  the 
doctrine  is  erroneoiis;  it  does  not  genuinely 
portray  the  realties  of  International  life. 
(This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  Marxism- 
Leninism,  and  particxUarly  the  creed  of 
Lenin's  "Imperialism,"  has  no  i>ertLnence 
to  past  and  present  world  politics.  But  Com- 
munists propound  this  doctrine  as  the  total 
explanation,  and  this,  clearly,  it  Is  not.) 

But  despite  the  error  at  its  basis,  in  nearly 
a  half -century  communism  has  worked 
rather  substantially,  and  has  expanded  from 
areas  proximate  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow until  today  it  commands  one-third  of 
the  world.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
worked,  to  its  proponents  it  seems  true. 
This  phenomenon  of  error  confirmed  by  suc- 
cess is  not  uncommon,  and  the  notion  of 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  Is  particularly  perti- 
nent to  conununism.  Since  Lenin,  its  lead- 
ers have  stated  that  such-and-such  would 
happen,  and  have  then  gone  out  and  made  it 
happen. 

If  this  analysis  of  international  commu- 
nism is  correct,  what  are  its  Implications  for 
UJS.  policy?  Since  the  VS.  basic  objective 
In  foreign  policy  is  to  achieve  and  maintain 
relative  world  order,  it  is  obliged  to  neutralize 
the  aggressive  and  disruptive  tendencies  of 
the  Communist  countries,  which  are  pres- 
ently the  primary — though  certainly  not  the 
exclusive — source  of  world  disorder.  To 
achieve  a  neutralization  of  Communist  ag- 
gressiveness, the  United  States  must  blunt') 
and  deter  every  instance  of  Communist  ex- 
pansionism, whether  it  be  in  Berlin,  Korea, 
Vietnam,  or  elsewhere. 

But  this  is  where  Llppmann's  question  be- 
comes pertinent  and  where,  I  suggest,  the 
rationale  of  the  administration's  policy  is 
deficient:  Is  this  confrontation  with  com- _^ 
munism  to  continue  Indefinitely,  perhaps  in ' 
perpetuity?  Are  we  to  anticipate  an  un- 
ending series  of  Vletnams  in  the  future,  each 
of  which  will  present  the  awful  possibility  of 
the  holocaust?  Is  our  present  policy  ten- 
able if  it  has  no  prospect  but  repetition  of 
Itself? 

This  need  not,  however,  be  the  prospect  of 
oiu"  present  policy.  The  ultimate  Justifica- 
tion of  the  policy  is  that  if,  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  we  consistently  frustrate  each 
Communist  effort  at  expansion,  we  will  force 
the  Communists  to  reassess  the  validity  of 
their  doctrine  In  its  international  dimen- 
sions and,  one  may  hope,  abandon  it  in 
practice. 

Emphasis  on  this  principle,  I  think,  can 
make  our  present  policy  Integral;  hence  it  is 
essential  to  clarify  the  elements  of  the  asser- 
tion. First,  it  affirms  the  possibility  of 
fundamental  change  in  the  Communist 
countries,  especially  regarding  their  atti- 
tudes in  international  politics,  and  this 
avoids  the  danger  of  freezing  our  perceptions 
of  commttfiism.  a  danger  eloquently  cited  in 
Pacem  In  Terrls.  And  this  is  Just  another 
way  of  saying  that  before  Communist  leaders 
are  Communists,  they  are  men;  in  them  is  a 
human  nature  that  can  guide  them  out 
of  the  paths  of  aggression  and  into  the 
paths  of  rational  accommodation  and  ad- 
justment. But  to  the  extent  the  Com- 
munist leaders  are  able  to  fulfill  their  er- 
roneous prophecies,  they  will  not  follow  the 
dictates  of  himianness.  This  country  must 
therefore  speed  and  facilitate  that  retisser- 
tion  of  human  nature  in  the  Communist 
regimes  by  demonstrating  in  the  concrete 
order  the  error  of  their  theory. 

In  this  regard.  It  may  not  be  premature 
to  suggest  that  we  are  witnessing  the  be- 
ginning of  such  a  transformation  in  the 
Soviet    Union.    Though    It    remains    essen- 


tially totalitarian  in  Its  Internal  makeup,  it 
has  been  Incretisingly  reluctant  to  heighten 
international  tensions.  Why?  Perhaps  in 
part,  at  least,  because  its  expansionistic  ef- 
forts In  Its  natural  areas — Europe — have 
been  quite  definitely  rebuffed.  Is  it  incon- 
ceivable to  anticipate  a  similar  transforma- 
tion in  the  Chinese  attitude,  if  we  can  suc- 
cessfully deter  them? 

What  does  this  mean  for  our  policy  in 
Vietnam?  We  are.  it  seems  to  me,  obliged 
to  deter  and  finally  discourage  Communist 
aggression  there,  be  it  Vletcong,  North  Viet- 
namese, Chinese  or  Soviet.  Implicit  in  this 
Judgment  Is  the  willingness  to  escalate  th? 
conflict  as  high  as  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 
guarantees  of  South  Vietnamese  integrity. 
Escalation  "as  high  as  necessary"  is  loaded 
with  frightening  possibilities,  of  course,  but 
the  alternative  Is  even  more  frightening.  To 
set  a  self-imposed  limit  on  our  escalation 
would  be  comparable  to  telling  an  opposing 
poker  player  that  you  would  only  bet  so 
high  and  then  drop  out.  EquaUy  important, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  continue  the  con- 
flict so  long  as  is  necessary,  expecting  that 
our  huge  economic  superiority  translated 
into  military  stamina  will  cause  our  ad- 
versaries to  reach  a  point  where  they  Judge 
the  price  of  aggression  too  high. 

And  flnally — Walter  Llppmann's  question 
can  now  be  answered — we  must  be  prepared 
to  repeat  this  performance  In  response  to 
every  instance  of  Communist  expansionism, 
on  the  Judgment  that  there  is  a  genuine  end 
in  view. 


Repeal  of  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
recent  repeal  of  manufacturers'  excise 
taxes  to  have  their  maximum  effect,  they 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  this  is  the  view 
taken  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
New  York  business  community  who  has 
indicated  that  his  company  plans  to  pass 
on  the  tax  savings  in  a  price  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  permission  I  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry 
Steinway  of  the  famous  piano  making 
firm  of  the  same  name  which  Indicates  a 
policy  that  I  hope  will  be  followed  by 
American  business  generally: 

Steinway  &  Sons. 

July  2. 1965. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  you 
about  our  interest  in  excise  tax  repeal  and 
you  were  good  enough  to  reply,  expressing 
your  Interest  in  this  matter.  I  would  Just 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  this 
measiu^  which  repealed  this  tax  that  has  dis- 
criminated against  pianos  and  other  musical 
instruments  since  1941. 

For  your  information,  we,  Steinway  & 
Sons,  have  Immediately  reduced  our  whole- 
sale price  to  our  dealers  by  the  total  amoiuit 
of  the  tax  and  have  reduced  oiu*  suggested 
retail  price  by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  to- 
gether with  the  nonnal  markup  on  this  tax. 
In  this  way  we  are  passing  on  the  maximum 
benefits  to  the  public  as  we  believe  this 
was  the  Intention  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henky  Z.  Steinway. 

President. 


July  7,  1965     ■ 

Now  Iff  There;  Now  It  Isn't 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
weeks  a  familiar  pattern  regarding  re- 
ports on  phases  of  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty  has  developed.  First,  someone 
who  has  been  close  to  an  individual  proj- 
ect will  point  out  problems  in  its  opera- 
tions or  administration.  The  next  day,  a 
high  official  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity will  deny  that  any  such  prob- 
lems exist.  It  is  a  kind  of  "now  it's  there, 
now  it  isn't"  game. 

Last  week,  a  high  official  of  the 
NAACP  sfiid  the  programs  were  not 
reaching  the  poor.  The  next  day  a  high 
oflaclal  of  the  OEO  said  they  were. 

This  week,  the  Women's  Job  Corps  • 
Training  Center  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
provides  the  playing  field.  It  Is  housed 
in  a  former  luxury  hotel,  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  says 
isn't  luxiuious. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  two  newspaper 
reports.  The  first  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  July  6.  The  second  is 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  7. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  July  6. 

1965] 
Inside     Look     at     Anttpovertt     Project — 

Training  Center:   "A  Cotjntky  Club" 
(By  Ken  Schlossberg) 

A  young  Washington  woman  who  quit  her 
staff  Job  at  the  first  Women's  Job  Corps 
Training  Center  in  St.  Petersbvu-g,  Fla.,  said 
today  the  place  is  being  "run  like  a  country 
club." 

Gloria  Pasternak.  25,  of  4501  29th  Street 
KW.,  who  was  a  counselor  in  residence,  said 
the  staff  has  lots  of  money  but  little  experi- 
ence. So  the  young  girls  brought  there  for 
Job  training  are  getting  Instead  a  i>ald 
vacation  at  the  beach. 

"Everything  is  given,  given,  given  to 
them,"  she  said.  "They  aren't  allowed  to 
do  a  thing  for  themselves." 

resobt 

The  center,  opened  in  April,  is  in  an 
oc«anside  hotel  in  a  resort  area.  Some  125 
girls,  aged  from  16  to  21,  are  living  there 
now. 

Here's  a  list  of  what 'the  girls  are  getting: 

Thirty  dollars  spending  money  a  month 
and  $50  in  the  bank  (in  addition,  of  course, 
to  room  and  board.) 

One  hundred  dollars  worth  of  clothing. 

Pour  maids  and  16  kitchen  employees  to 
do  the  housework  for  them. 

A  shuttle  bus  to  take  them  to  classes 
(only  a  few  blocks  away) ,  to  the  beach,  and 
on  trips  around  town. 

"The   one  t.^^ing  that  wasn't  given  them 
was  a  staff  that  could  help  them  and  cared 
enough  to  try,"  Miss  Pasternak  said. 
troubles 

Actually,  in  the  weeks  since  Miss  Paster- 
nak quit,  the  center's  difBcultles  have 
mushroomed. 

Its  director,  Joseph  Ems,  quit. 

The  Pinellas  County  School  Board  said 
it  wanted  out  of  an  18-month  $2,461,907  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  run  the  center. 


The  St.  Petersburg  City  Council  asked 
that  the  center  be  moved  after  people  com- 
plained of  excessive  noise  and  rowdyism. 

OEO  officials  admitted  it  was  a  mistake  to 
put  the  center  in  the  hotel. 
better 

"The  Himtington  Hotel  was  already 
plush — but  it's  more  so  after  some  of  our 
own  improvements,"  Miss  Pasternak  said. 

The  improvements  included  a  new  kitchen, 
new  air  conditioning  and  fire  alarm  systems, 
and  new  furnishings. 

"Though  the  hotel  Is  leased  for  $12,500  a 
month — $225,000  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract— the  owner  has  not  had  to  carry  any 
of  the  improvement  costs,"  she  said. 

Few  of  the  persons  running  the  center 
had  experience  with  young  girls. 

Mr.  Ems,  a  former  county  welfare  director, 
recently  admitted  his  experience  with  young 
people  is  very  limited. 

Miss  Betty  J.  Gardiner,  a  former  employee 
of  the  county  health  department  and  now 
assistant  director  of  the  center,  has  always 
been  an  administrator. 

James  Northrop,  head  residence  counselor, 
came  from  an  administrative  position  in  a 
Federal    manpower    training    program. 

"The  only  person  qualified  to  handle  young 
people  was  a  man  they  have  made  a  logistics 
supervisor,"  Miss  Pasternak  said.  "That 
meant  he  was  the  man  in  charge  of  ordering 
$40  desks  for  every  girl." 

GONE 

He  is  Darrell  Blackburn,  a  former  juvenile 
court  probation  officer.  He  has  now  resigned. 
He  said  he  couldn't  "stand  the  waste  of 
money  going  on." 

Miss  Pasternak  said:  "Basic  education 
courses  for  the  girls  are  good,  but  the  voca- 
tional covirses  were  limited,  at  one  point,  to 
typing.    And  no  homework  is  ever  assigned." 

As  a  result  the  girls  have  nothing  to  do  and 
become  bored. 

SERVICE 

"The  maids  clean  their  rooms,  sweep  the 
floors  and  empty  the  ashtrays,"  she  said. 
"The  kitchen  help  prepares  the  food;  sets  the 
table  and  washes  the  dishes. 

"You  would  think  the  girls  would  be  or- 
ganized to  keep  the  place  neat  and  clean, 
to  help  out  behind  the  food  counter,  to  fold 
napkins.  The  ones  that  could  type  weren't 
even  allowed  to  do  clerical  worls.." 

She  said  boredom  has  allowed  petty  dif- 
ferences, some  racially  based,  to  blow  up  out 
of  all. proportion.  The  125  girls  were  about 
evenly  divided  between  white  and  Negro. 

"We  had  some  nasty  fights,"  she  said.  "If 
the  girls  had  been  kept  busy  it  wouldn't 
have  happened." 

INDIFFERENCE 

She  said  staff  indifference, of  ten  aggravated 
other  small  problems. 

"I  remember  one  girl  who  wanted  to 
change  roommates  and  had  good  reasons," 
she  said.  "She  made  her  request  and  nothing 
happened.  Finally,  she  became  so  upset  she 
left  the  center." 

She  said  other  girls  would  leave,  seem- 
ingly without  any  warning. 

"They  always  had  reasons  but  we  wouldn't 
find  out  iintU  they  were  gone,"  she  said. 
"There  were  no  staff  meetings  to  discuss  the 
girls,  to  pinpoint  their  problems  and  try  to 
help  them." 

By  the  time  Mlas  Pasternak  quit,  some  20 
girls  had  left — a  few  were  emotionally  un- 
stable, some  were  Just  homesick.  These  were 
the  girls  the  center  oould,  and  should,  have 
done  the  most  for,  she  said. 

FRAISS 

In  general  she  thought  highly  of  the 
young  trainees. 

"They  are  very  fine,  wilUng.  alert,"  she 
said.  "In  fact,  they  were  at  a  much  higher 
caliber  than  I  ezpsoted." 


She  said  that  when  the  girls  first  arrived 
most  were  aeriotu  and  intent  on  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  learn.  Then 
the  atmosphere  of  largesse  and  permissive- 
ness affected  them. 

"When  a  girl  wants  to  study  nursing  and 
she's  told  to  go  out  and  play  softball.  It 
bothers  her,"  said  Mixa  Pasternak.  "I  heard 
one  girl  say,  'I  didn't  oome  down  here  for 
a  party,  but  now  I  might  as  weU  have  one.'  " 

Miss  Pasternak  said  she  expects  tbe  center 
to  have  more  problems  before  it  is 
straightened  out. 

"It's  a  mess  and  before  it  is  over,  it  wiU 
be  an  even  bigger  mess,"  she  said.  "It's 
Ironic,  isn't  it?  With  aU  the  money  that's 
being  spent,  the  girls  are  still  being  short- 
changed." 


Says  Dr.  Washington:  Jc«  Corps  No  LtrxuRT 

LtPE 

(By  EUzabeth  Sheiton) 

Dr.  Bennetta  B.  Washington.  Directcv  of 
Women's  Job  Cori*  Training  Centers,  denied 
yesterday  that  enroUeee  are  enjoying  country 
club  living  in  a  former  Itixury  hotel  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

"The  hotel  Is  not  a  luxvirious  kind  at  buUd- 
ing,"  Dr.  Washington  said  of  the  former 
Huntington  Hotel,  built  in  1903.  "It  has 
four  elevators  that  don't  work.  The  kitchen 
had  to  be  remodeled.  There  Is  air  condition- 
ing only  in  certain  olDces  on  the  fiivt  fioor. 
The  girls  sleep  three  and  four  to  a  room." 

She  was  being  questioned  OTer  WBC-TV 
(channel  4)  by  commentator  Charles  Murphy 
as  to  whether  the  enroUees  are  being  coddled, 
as  charged  earlier  yesterday  by  a  former  staff 
member. 

Gloria  Pasternak,  25- year-old  resident  ad- 
viser at  the  Florida  center  until  June  1,  and 
now  vacationing  on  Long  Island,  charged,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Dally  News  in  a 
story  later  condensed  and  circulated  by 
United  Press  International,  that  the  center  is 
being  run  more  like  a  resort  than  a  school. 

Miss  Pasternak  told  the  Washington  Post 
she  regards  the  hotti  as  neither  "plush"  or 
"luxvulous."  Tlie  point  she  was  trying  to 
make,  she  said,  was  that  having  too  many 
things  given  to  them  Is  destroying  the  girls' 
incentive. 

Her  private  nickname  for  the  old  hotel 
dvulng  the  2  months  she  was  there,  she  said, 
was  "Termite  Terrace." 

Miss  Pasternak,  who  worked  cm  a  kibbutz 
In  Israel  after  graduating  from  codlege  a  year 
ago.  said  she  thought  the  Government  was 
not  wasting,  but  was  misusing,  money  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

What  she  questioned  were  the  purchases 
of  "wall-to-wall  carpeting,  expensive  desks. 
golf  clubs,  and  tennis  rackets."  She  said 
her  exi>erience  at  the  center  "shattered  my 
ideals  of  social  work." 

In  her  letter  of  resignation.  Miss  Paster- 
nak quoted  Oscar  Wilde  to  the  effect  that  she 
could  no  longer  "follow  the  pack."  She  later 
had  a  conference  with  the  director  and  then 
went  to  the  press  to  air  her  views. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  a  center  spokesman  said 
that  Miss  Pasternak  "was  trying  to  run 
things  her  way." 

As  explained  by  Dr.  Washington  following 
the  television  program,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  concept  is  to  free  the 
young  women  for  vocational  training. 

Dr.  Washington  said  the  center's  16  food 
service  wtM-kers  feed  the  young  women  7.000- 
plus  meals  a  week.  Four  maids  are  respon- 
sible for  the  upkeep  of  the  lobby  and  hall- 
ways. The  girls  change  their  own  linen  and 
make  their  own  beds,  as  weU  as  tidying  up 
their  rocons. 

Answering  Miss  Pasternak's  complaint  that 
the  young  women  are  not  learning  the  sal- 
able Job  skills  they  came  to  acquire.  Dr. 
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Washington  also  said  that  the  St.  Pe- 
y  Ck>uncll  has  not  yet  informed 
its  action  last  week.  By  a  6-to-l 
!i£ayor  Herman  Goldner  dissent- 
con  ncll  voted  to  request  removal  of 
from  that  city  "as  soon  as  p>os- 


that  Project  Officer  June  Henry, 
Force  logistics  officer,  has  re- 
Petersburg  to  make  an  objec- 
the  situation.     Dr.  Washington 
little  too  early  for  her  to  evalu- 
the  site  Is  wrong. 

that  8t.  Petersburg  wanted 

ind  made  an  attractive  proposal 

get  It  there. 

she  added.  Assistant  Superin- 

D.  Mills  came  to  Washington 

OEO  that  the  Pinellas  County 

Instruction  Intends  to  ful- 
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obsei  ved 


Joe»ph 
e  tie 

Public 


contract, 


selected  the  site  and  the  staff, 

n  said.    The  fvogram  has  now 

3  months.     It  has  recently 

heavy  criticism  from  residents 

of    the    rowdyism    of    their 

ng  around  the  girls'  hotel.    Last 

city  coxmcil   action,  Joseph  R. 

county  welfare  dlrectw,  handed 
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July 


board  will  act  on  the  resigna- 
meetlng. 


Ai  lotlier  Myth  Dispelled 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EPWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  dOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi  dnesday,  July  7. 1965 
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ground 
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Mr.    Speaker,    I 

^xcoBD  an  editorial  from 

Daily  News  of  June  29  which 

a  commentary  as  I  have 

recent  change  of  government 


Myth  Dispixled 

of  the  long-touted  Afro-Asian 

Algiers  is  being  hailed   as   a 

lefeat  for  Red  China,  which  is 

China  hsU.  become  the  prln- 

of    the   "second   Bandung" 

md  viewed  it  as  a  springboard 

a  leadership  role  second  to  none 


plan  even  Included  blocking 

admission   to   the    conference 

that  BuJBsla  is  a  European 

all  that  stretch  ot  the  Soviet 

Asia   to   the   Pacific.     Under 

Afro-Astan  unity — which  in  the 

carries  a  broad  stripe  of  anti- 


white  racism — ^there  was  to  be  a  huge  prop- 
aganda campaign  against  the  Uniited  States 
and  white  "imperialists"  In  general. 

The  postponement  of  the  conference 
wrecked  these  plans,  but  Red  China's  was 
not  the  only  defeat.  The  principal  casualty 
was  the  concept  of  Afro-Asian  imity  itself, 
which  had  been  promoted  by  other  self- 
seeking  nations  besides  China.  The  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  many  of  them  still  so 
new  they  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  na- 
tions, are  nowhere  near  ready  for  luilty, 
behind  China  or  anyone  else. 

Among  the  countries  invited  to  the  con- 
ference were  some  that  stand  firmly  with 
the  United  States,  like  Japan,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  Others,  like  India,  are 
striving  to  remain  unattached.  Many  of  the 
new  African  nations  retain  strong  ties  with 
Britain  or  France. 

The  revolution  in  Algeria  which  unseated 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella  proved  convenient  for  some 
diplomats  who  clearly  had  misgivings  about 
the  conference  to  begin  with.  The  poetpone- 
ment  to  November,  when  it  came,  was  In 
a  sense  belated  recognition  that  the  con- 
ference had  failed  before  it  started. 

The  immediate  gainer  from  this  fiasco  may 
be  the  United  States,  which  at  least  was 
spared  the  embarrassment  of  fiery  castlga- 
tlon  from  Red  China  about  the  situation 
in  Vietnam.  Russia,  too,  comes  out  ahead 
for  the  time  being. 

But  the  long-range  gainers  are  surely  the 
Afro-Asian  nations  themselves,  who  need  no 
longer  subscribe  to  the  myth  that  geography 
binds  them  Inevitably  into  a  chain  In  which 
Red  China  is  the  largest  link. 


The  Immifration  Bill — Sensible  and 
i  Homane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
item  of  unfinished  business  for  the  89th 
Congress  is  the  Celler  immigration  bill 
now  p>ending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 

The  principal  reform  called  for  In  the 
Celler  bill  and  my  companion  bill,  H.R. 
2856,  is  the  elimination  of  the  national- 
origins  quota  system  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. Over  the  years,  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized the  injustice  caused  by  the  pres- 
ent system  and  has  enacted  special  legis- 
lation and  private  bills  to  remedy  specific 
cases.  The  proposed  bill  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  number  of  private  im- 
migration bills  introduced  each  year  for 
the  relief  of  individuals.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, in  the  last  four  Congresses 
14,672  such  bills  were  introduced  and 
2,155  were  enacted. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is 
no  relaxing  of  the  qualitative  criteria  for 
admissibility  to  the  United  States  and 
that  no  relaxation  of  these  mental, 
moral,  economic,  and  ideological  criteria 
is  proposed  by  this  legislation.  Under 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  prefer- 
ences will  be  granted  to  those  whose 
skills  are  especially  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  and  to  relatives  of  UJ8. 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  to  promote 
the  reuniting  of  families.     Under  ttal4 


legislation,  the  total  number  of  persons 
to  be  admitted  to  this  country  would  not 
be  substantially  increased. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
July  6,  1965,  edition  of  Newsday,  pub- 
lished in  Nassau  County,  N.Y. : 
Action  on  Immigration 

It  is  fitting  that  Congress,  at  Independence 
Day  weekend.  Is  on  the  verge  of  giving  a 
significant  boost  to  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posals for  a  sweeping  revision  of  the  Na- 
tion's archaic  and  discriminatory  immigra- 
tion laws.  America  has  been  made  great 
not  only  through  the  labor  and  dedication 
of  our  native  born  citizens,  but  also  as  a 
result  of  the  great  contribution  that  has  been 
made  by  the  millions  of  Immigrants. 

But  whUe  millions  have  come,  millionB 
more  have  been  denied  entrance  to  the 
United  States  under  iniquitous  immigration 
statutes  dating  back  to  1924  which  base  the 
selection  of  whom  shall  be  admitted  on  a 
national  origins  quota  system.  This  for- 
mula has  tended  to  favor  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  (where  the  demand  to  emi- 
grate has  fallen  off)  and  discriminate 
against  the  nations  of  south  and  central 
Europe  (where  the  demand  has  increased 
tremendously) . 

Under  the  administration  bill  about  to 
be  reported  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
conmiittee,  the  country-by-country  quot^ 
formula  would  be  abolished  in  favor  of  a 
system  which  would  base  preference  on  work 
and  cultural  skills,  and  the  reuniting  of 
separated  families.  Despite  the  change,  the 
number  of  those  permitted  to  enter  the 
country  would  not  be  substantially  enlarged. 
The  proposed  new  law  Is  sensible  and  hu- 
mane. It  deserves  early  passage  by  the 
Congress. 

I  commend  Newsday  for  treating  edi- 
torially a  subject  about  which  the  citizens 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  are 
in  large  numbers  writing  to  their  Con- 
gressman. 

Dear  Gradnate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  month,  the  thoughts  of  many  of 
us  have  been  on  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  and  wcxnen  who  are 
graduating  from  high  school.  These 
thoughts,  naturally,  relate  to  the  long 
hours  and  years  of  devotion  in  educating 
these  students  to  face  the  grave  respon- 
sibilities of  their  generation. 

The  Reverend  Joe  Ferreira  attended 
the  graduation  exercises  at  the  San 
Leandro  High  School  in  my  congressional 
district  in  San  Leandro,  Calif.  During 
the  period  of  the  ceremony,  he  had  time 
to  reflect  on  the  4  years  between  the 
entering  class  and  the  graduating  class, 
and  to  put  into  writing  his  advice  to  these 
particular  graduates.  Because  I  believe 
his  words  are  so  appropriate  and  should 
be  shared  by  many  others,  and  not  only 
the  graduates  of  San  Leandro  High 
School,  I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recori),  Father  Ferreira's  ■ 
message,  which  appears  in  the  San  Lean- 
dro Morning  News  of  June  25. 1965: 


Uy  r,  1^^^ 
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Currier's  Comments 


(By  Win  Currier) 

Father  Joe  Ferreira,  recently  returned  to 
^u  area  as  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Paschal's 
Church,  attended  San  Leandro  High  School 
graduation  exercises  the  other  night. 

The  ceremonies  prompted  him  to  write 
some  of  his  thoughts  and  send  them  along 
to  us  for  what  meaning  they  may  have  for 
others. 

His  message  follows: 

"DEAR   GRADUATE 

"(By  Father  Joe  Ferreira) 
"I  have  just  come  back  to  the  rectory  after 
watching  your  beautiful  graduation  at  San 
Leandro  High.  I  remember  so  well  the  day 
when  you  signed  up  to  be  a  member  of  ovu* 
beloved  St.  Leander's  Teen  Club.  You  were, 
then,  a  freshman  savoring  the  thrill  of  being 
able  to  walk  on  the  road  reserved  for  mature 

youths. 

"Looking  at  you  tonight,  marching  out 
with  your  high  school  diploma,  I  couldn't 
help  but  feel  this  sensation  of  pride  and  joy 
running  through  my  whole  being. 

"I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  but  circum- 
stances didn't  permit  it.  You  had  plans  for 
the  evening  and  I  didn't  want  to  spoil  your 
fun.  And  because  I  couldn't  be  with  you,  I 
decided  to  write  you  an  open  letter  with  the 
hopes  you  will  read  it  sometime,  when  all  the 
parties  are  over. 

"Listen,  are  you  aware  of  the  great  privi- 
lege, you  were  favored  with,  by  receiving  a 
high  school  education?  Today,  my  dear 
graduate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  any 
reeponBlble  position  without  it.  People  ask 
fw  references  when  you  apply  for  a  •  •  •  you 
worked  at  school,  how  much  geography  or 
history  you  have  covered,  or  how  many  dates 
you  can  remember.  Sure,  these  are  means 
lor  a  higher  end.  But  your  graduation  was 
only  a  conunencement,  the  beginning  of  the 
practical  application  In  everyday  life  of  the 
things  that  yoii  have  been  taught  until 
now.  Your  honesty  and  integrity  will  often 
be  put  to  test  in  the  keen  competition  of  the 
business  world.  In  this  battle  of  wits  It  is 
usually  the  person  with  character  that  wiU 
win  out  in  the  end.  Character  Is,  briefly, 
that  quality  which  prompts  a  person  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  all  times  in  all  places. 
In  short,  to  be  true  to  yourself,  to  God  and 
your  fellow  man. 

"The  training  you  received  in  school 
wasn't  so  much  for  the  sole  purposes  of 
thinking  right,  but  rather  to  zero  you  in 
how  to  act  right.  Being  true  to  yourself 
70U  must  act  like  intelligent  beings,  endowed 
with  reason,  understanding  and  free  will. 
Tour  trained  conscience  should  be  able  to 
guide  you  through  life's  squalls.  In  other 
words — a  sound  mind  In  a  sound  body. 

"However,  before  you  can  be  true  to  your- 
self, you  must,  first  of  all,  be  faithful  and 
true  to  your  God  and  His  precepts.  All  yoxir 
dealings  with  yourself  or  with  others,  every- 
thing you  do,  fall  under  one  or  the  other  otf 
the  Ten  Commandments.  To  obey  and  ob- 
serve them,  is  a  test  of  real  character. 

"As  you  leave  the  walls  of  San  Leandro 
High,  with  your  mind  made  up  that  you 
will  follow  God's  Commandments,  you  may 
enter  the  stream  of  hiunanity,  certain  that 
you  will  succeed  In  the  active  and  com- 
petitive life  that  awaits  t<x  you. 

"And  if  you  do  so,  then  you  will  also  be 
true  not  only  to  yourself  and  God.  but  also 
to  your  fellow  man.  You  are  now  a  graduate 
with  a  heart  full  of  the  best  Intentions; 
but  this  doesn't  offer  you  complete  maturity. 
Tou  still  got  to  listen  and  to  ask  your  elders. 
So,  be  cautious  and  move  along  carefully; 
there  are  many  pitfalls  along  the  way.  Soon 
you  will  realize  that  the  world,  which  you 
painted  so  beautiful  and  serene.  Is  filled 
with  more  wickedness  than  you  ever  dreamed 
of.  There  Is  stlU  many  a*  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  as  the  saying  goes. 


"Dont  let  your  high  hopes  axi4  lofty  as- 
pirations go  astray.  Awotd  the  blight,  the 
catastrophe.  In  your  own  future  life.  Just 
remain  to  be  yourself;  act  naturml.  To 
thyself  be  true'  and  'aet  tby  pert  well.'  says 
Shakespeare.  Then  look  bravely  Into  the 
future  and  let  each  passing  day  and  hour: 

"  'Die  as  the  vernal  flower, 
A  thing  of  self -reviving  power: 
That  every  word,  and  every  deed. 
May  bear  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  need.'  " 


Silver  Still   Scarce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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.     HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  been  assigned  the  difiBcult  task 
of  making  the  first  fundamental  change 
in  our  coinage  system  in  its  172  years  of 
existence.  There  are  many  conflicting 
interests  that  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  coinage  issue,  but  the  overriding 
interest,  which  must  guide  the  action 
that  will  be  taken  by  this  Congress  in 
establishing  a  new  coinage  system  for 
this  country,  must  be  the  national  in- 
terest. ^ 

That  interest  will  only  be  served  by  a 
new  system  of  coins  that  will  fulfill  their 
primary  fimction — that  of  a  circulating 
medium  of  exchange — and  assure  the 
smoothest  and  least  disruptive  transi- 
tion from  our  present  coins  to  the  new 
coins. 

That  interest  calls  for  more  than  a 
compromise  proposal.  I  have  worked 
with  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
past  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Tresisury- 
Post  Office  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  at- 
tempts were  made  to  maintain  our  tra- 
ditional coinage  system.  The  compro- 
mises and  stopgap  measures  of  those 
years  did  not  resolve  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  coinage  system. 

As  we  await  House  action  on  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965,  every  Member  of  this 
body  should  make  every  effort  to  insure 
that  he  or  she  is  as  well-versed  in  the 
proposals  for  a  new  system  of  coinage 
and  the  ramifications  of  those  proposals 
as  time  and  the  demands  of  office  will 
allow.  Only  then  can  we  be  assured  that 
the  action  we  will  take  will  meet  the 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced  in 
this  instance  head  on. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  recent  news  article  from  the 
Jime  7  Boston  Globe  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Jime  11  Boston  Herald,  which 
comment  on  the  state  of  our  coinage  sys- 
tem today  and  the  proc>osals  for  a  new 
system  of  coins. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  7.  1965] 

Silver  Still  Scarce — Coinagx  Plans  Dodge 

the  issttx 

(By  Peter  B.  Greenough) 

A  fellow  traveler  on  the  plane  to  Europe 
recently  displayed  a  pocketfnl  of  Kennedy 
half  dollars. 


"They'U  perform  miracles,"  he  said.  "Get 
me  all  kinds  of  things  and  services  I  want." 

liSter  we  ran  into  him  again.  If  anything, 
he  had  understated  the  case.  People  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  street  begging  for  the 
coins.  Some  of  It  was  reverence  fcx'  the 
late  President.  Others  were  merely  avid 
collectors. 

At  the  Harvard  Business  School  this  spring, 
a  few  students  have  been  hoarding  regular 
half  dollars. 

One  had  a  bag  with  1,000  halves. 

His  the<»-y,  shared  by  some  of  his  class, 
mates,  was  silver  simply  had  to  rise  in  price. 
Then  they'd  melt  the  coins  down  and  make 
money. 

Indeed,  one  lad  wrote  a  term  paper  advanc- 
ing this  notion. 

The  point  of  these  two  stories? 

Simply  to  illustrate  that  a  genuine  money 
fever  is  loose  in  the  wcwld. 

Next  question :   Will  it  now  be  cooled  by  - 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  take  silver 
out  of  dimes  and  quarters,  and  reduce  much 
of  it  In  half  doUars? 

Politics  obTloiisly  swayed  the  President's 
compromise  plan.  He  didn't  wish  to 
alienate  Western  sUv»--produclng  States. 
Or  more  particiilarly,  his  pal  Mncz  Mamstizu), 
of  Montana,  Senate  majority  leader. 

However,  where  compromise  has  done  weU 
hj  Mr.  Johnson  In  many  circumstances,  this 
time  It  may  have  bought  him  exactly  noth- 
ing. 

Bankers  and  coin  specialists  we  sampled 
are  almost  of  one  mind  that  Oresham's  law 
(bad  money  drives  out  good)  surely  will  take 
hold. 

That  is,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  surge 
of  hoarding.  As  one  put  It:  "We  have  only 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  out  of  this  with  our 
skins." 

Don't  think  it  hasn't  got  people  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  wrarled  about  a  great 
coin  pinch.  Especially  with  5C-cent  pieces, 
which  may  disappear  into  coUectcxs'  maw 
between  now  and  next  year,  when  new  ones 
appear. 

Still,  it  is  never  i>o6sible  to  assuage  every- 
one. The  very  fact  that  virtually  no  one 
except  vending  machine  people  (who  now 
won't  have  to  alter  their  machine  Innards) 
is  really  happy  with  the  idea,  indicates  that 
It  may — for  a  time — work  out  satisfactorily. 

The  silver  market  here  took  the  plan  in 
stride  Friday,  with  no  change  in  price. 
London's  silver  price  dropped  2  cents  an 
ounce,  but  not  enough  to  upset  the  U.S. 
market. 

Probably  things  appeared  calm  because 
everyone  anticipated  a  compromise  plan. 

Our  feeling  is  that  in  time  this  compro- 
mise scheme  will  disappear.  Industrial  de-* 
mands  for  silver  are  so  heavy,  and  mountitig 
continually,  that  supply  cannot  meet 
needs.  Sooner  or  later,  preferably  sooner, 
we'll  have  to  renttove  all  sUver  from  all  coin- 
age— including  "silver"  dollars. 

Historical  tradition  be  darned  here.  Half 
a  solution  is  no  solution,  and  the  quicker 
Washington  recognizes  It,  the  poorer  the 
hoarders  will  be. 

One  last  quick  hop  back  to  Europe:  silver 
has  been  pulled  out  of  most  coinage  over 
there.     No  one  feels  the  worse  for  It. 


[From  the  Boston   Herald,  June   11.    1965) 

Look  rox  the  Allot  LoriNC 

The  House  Banking  Committee,  snapping 

Its  fingers  at  the  once  powerful  silver  bloc, 

went  Mr.  Johnson  one  better  this  week  and 

voted  to  eliminate  all  silver  from  the  half 

dollar  and  to  stop  minting  the  silver  dollar 

for  at  least  5  years.    Last  week  Mr.  Johnson 

asked  only  that  silver  be  dropped  entirely 

from  the  dime  and  quarter,  with  the  content 

of  the  half  dollar  cut  from  90  to  40  percent. 

Copper-nickel  aUoys  woxild  replace  the  silver. 

We  think  the  House  is  moving  in  the  right 

direction.     The  Senate,  where  the  western 
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of    Europe    manages    to    get 
alloys.    And  even  in  this  coun- 
4aven't   used    silver   in    the    5-cent 
many    years.     No   one    has    corn- 
much. 
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photographic     film,     phar- 

and  dental  products.     Our  own 

in  the  Attleboro-Providence 

as  much  silver  as  it  can  get,  and 

iie  large  supply  needed  by  Greater 

elpctronics  plants. 

perhaps  recognized  the  con- 
of  the  problem  last  week  when 
Intended  to  set  up  a  special  fact- 
mission.    This   body,   including 


Secretaries  of  Ckkmmerce  and  the  Treas- 
pay  particular  attention  to  tech- 
advances  in  the  alloys,  and  would 
mt  ireover  Just  when  the  Government 
Bifsp  keeping  up  the  price  of  silver. 
lUon  will  take  time,  but  careful 
I  total  shift  to  afloys  may  provide 
solution. 
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July  7,  1965 


EXITENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  bawah 
IN  THd  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday.  July  7,  1965 


M ITSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  be- 

Hakail  enjoys  unique  geographical, 

and  ethnic  status,  her  people 

called  upon,  perhaps  more  fre- 

iian  the  people  of  any  other 

the  Union,  to  render  assistance 

outside   the    limits   of   the 


Spates. 


example  of  such  people -to - 

a  distance  program  was  the  slg- 

lelp  a  team  of  Hawaii's  leading 

rere  able  to  provide  the  newly 

Congress  of  Micronesia   which 

lis  session  in  Salpan  on  July  12, 


t<am 


was  Invited  to  Saipan  to 

',  2-week  presesslon  program  for 

of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 

legislative  staffs. 

newspaper  account  of  the  his- 

follows: 
Fboic  Islzs  To  Advise  Infant 

IClCaOIfZSIA   CONGRXSS 

leave  tomorrow  for  Saipan 
newly  elected  Congress  of  Micro- 
re  for  Its  opening  session  July  12. 
Y.  Baron  Goto,  vice  chancellor  of 


is  anders 
tie 
pre]  are 


the  East-West  Center's  Institute  for  Tech- 
nical Interctiange;  Norman  Meller,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  professor  political  science; 
Tom  Dlnell,  director  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Bxireau,  and  former  Representative 
Thomas  P.  Gill. 

Gill  win  substitute  for  Charles  S.  James, 
University  of  Hawaii  finance  director,  who 
had  been  scheduled  to  make  the  trip  but  is 
convalescing  from  an  appendectomy. 

Now  State  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Gill  yesterday  received 
permission  from  Washington  to  make  the 
trip.     He  will   return   to  Hawaii   July   4. 

Goto  will  return  July  2.  Dinell  will  stay 
in  Micronesia  for  the  entire  30-day  legisla- 
tive session,  returning  to  Honolulu  In  Au- 
gust. Meller  will  meet  with  district  legisla- 
tures In  the  trust  territory  following  the 
Saipan  session,  returning  to  Hawaii  In  Sep- 
tember. 

The  team  Is  going  to  Saipan  at  the  request 
of  the  high  commissioner  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory, who  asked  the  Institute  for  Technical 
Interchange  to  conduct  the  training  program. 

Micronesia  elected  its  first  Congress  earlier 
this  year,  and  the  Hawaii  team  will  conduct 
a  2-week  presession  program  for  members 
of  the  congress  of  Micronesia  and  supporting 
legislative  staff. 

Training  programs  also  will  be  held  for 
district  legislative  bodies  and  their  support- 
ing staffs. 

The  conference  Is  designed  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  Congress  to  Micro- 
nesian  self-government  to  motivate  the  Con- 
gressmen to  take  the  initiative  of  participa- 
tion in  self-government.  Goto  said. 

It  also  will  give  members  of  the  legislature 
an  opportunity  to  meet  Informally  before 
convening  to  consider  the  structure  and 
procedures  of  legislative  bodies  so  that  they 
can  organize  the  Congress,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  participate  in  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings before  tJie   Congress  convenes. 


The  Late  Honorable  T.  A.  Thompson 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  join  with  our 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
colleague,  T.  A.  Thompson,  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Member  from  Louisiana's 
Seventh  District. 

Our  dear  colleague  was  taken  from  us 
suddenly  and  without  warning.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
have  known  him  since  he  came  to  the 
House  in  1953.  He  was  an  outstanding 
legislator  and  a  good  maji. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  T.  A.  and  to 
have  called  him  my  friend.  He  be- 
lieved, with  so  many  others  in  this 
body,  that  "hmnan  life  consists  in 
mutual  service." 

My  sincerest  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Thompson  and  the  children. 

May  his  memory  be  for  a  blessing 
forever. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  Qp 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docimients  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  pl\is  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dls- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorlM 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recobo  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Progress  of  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's Advance  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF   OREGOH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  8. 1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  East  Oregonian  of  Pendleton,  Oreg., 
for  July  1,  1965.  published  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Superb  Planning." 
The  editorial  relates  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  use  of  Columbia  River 
power.  It  gives  much  credit  to  Congress 
and  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  treaty.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

&s  follows : 

Superb  Pl.^nning 

Bonneville  Power  Administration's  advance 
program  (1965-75)  report  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  events  of  the  past  4  years  upon 
the  operations  of  the  agency  over  the  next  10 
years.  One  sees  that  but  for  two  significant 
events  the  next  10  years  for  BPA  would  have 
been  quite  different. 

Signing  of  the  treaty  with  Canada  for  Joint 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertle 
make  the  big  difference  and  neither  of  Itself 
could  have  made  the  difference  that  they 
make  together.  In  fact  that  they  had  to  go 
together. 

Under  the  joint  development  treaty  Canada 
will  build  three  large  storage  projects.  They 
are  Duncan  Lake,  Arrow  Lakes,  and  Mica. 
The  United  States  will  build  Llbby  Dam 
which  will  back  water  42  miles  into  Canada. 

The  three  Canadian  storage  dams  will  pro- 
duce initially  2,800,000  kilowatts  of  addi- 
tional salable  firm  power  at  U.S.  dams  down- 
stream on  the  Columbia.  Half  of  this  power 
will  go  to  each  country.  Libby  Dam  will 
add  750,000  kilowatts  of  salable  power  at  site 
and  at  dams  downstream.  Putting  this  to- 
gether, the  United  States  will  have  2,100,000 
kilowatts  of  new  salable  power,  about  1,600,- 
000  kilowatts  of  which  will  be  produced  on 
the  Federal  system  and  the  balance  at  non- 
Federal  dams. 

Canada  has  sold  her  share  of  the  power 
that  will  come  from  her  three  projects 
through  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  41  pri- 
vate and  public  utilities  In  the  Northwest. 

The  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
intertie  of  four  big  lines  will  tie  together 
electric  systems  of  11  Western  States.  The 
lines  will  be  built  by  a  combination  of  pub- 
lic and  private  utilities  and  the  Federal 
government.  Two  of  the  major  lines  will  be 
500,000-volt  alternating  current  and  two 
will  be  750,000-volt  direct  current. 

Now,  why  is  It  important  that  the  treaty 
and  the  Intertle  are  to  be  developed  simul- 
taneously? The  Intertie  was  justified  for 
the  surplus  power  It  could  have  moved  from 
the  Northwest  to  the  Southwest  and  the 
Canadian  treaty  had  been  sought  for  a  long 
time  without  any  particulars  on  marketing 
of  the  power  it  would  develop.    But  now  we 


Appendix 

can  see  that  the  treaty  could  not  have  been 
fully  effective  immediately  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Southwest  market  available  for  the 
power  that  will  come  as  a  product  of  the 
three  Canadian  storage  projects  and  Libby 
Dam.  All  of  that  power  can  be  sold  in  the 
Southwest  and  that  will  make  financing  of 
construction  of  the  Canadian  storage  proj- 
ects  possible  immediately. 

This  is  a  story  of  superb  planning  and 
management  on  the  part  of  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  over  the  past  four 
years.  Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the 
BPA  administrator,  Charles  Luce,  who  has 
gxilded  the  program  through  the  Congress 
and  elsewhere  through  that  period  of  time. 


Making  Cities  Fit  for  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  steps  taken  by  this  Con- 
gress occurred  when  the  House  approved 
a  bill  creating  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  need  for  such  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment is  obvious.  More  than  70  per- 
cent of  our  population  lives  in  urban 
areas.  By  1970  the  figure  will  rise  to  75 
percent.  And  it  will  not  stop  there. 
In  Connecticut,  for  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  98  percent  of  our  citizens 
will  be  living  in  urban  centers  of  10,000 
or  more  by  the  year  2000.  As  one  per- 
ceptive critic  said,  the  growth  of  urban 
areas  may  qualify  the  State  by  the  end 
of  the  century  to  be  known  as  "the  city 
of  Connecticut." 

And  just  think  of  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  problems  for  our  suburbs,  ex- 
ploding ail  over  the  American  landscape, 
and  our  cities,  groping  with  the  prob- 
lems of  decay. 

We  have  programs  to  deal  with  many 
of  these  problems:  Urban  renewal,  pub- 
lic works,  open  spaces,  public  housing, 
and  transportation,  to  name  a  few.  But 
when  the  President  meets  with  his  Cabi- 
net and  wants  to  know  how  the  Federal 
Grovernment  is  doing  overall  in  assisting 
areas  where  7  of  10  Americans  live  the 
agency  most  concerned,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance,  is  not  there. 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  explanation 
of  why  a  Cabinet  department  was  of- 
fered by  Vice  President  Httmphrey  in  the 
July  3  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
And  I  know  my  colleagues,  as  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  urban  areas  as 
I  am.  will  be  interested  in  the  editorial. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial: 

Making  Cities  Fit  for  Peoplk 
(By  Hxtbert  H.  Hitmphret) 

Robert  Herrick  said  In  the  17th  century 
that  great  cities  seldom  re6t:  If  there  be  none 


to  invade  from  afar,  they  will  find  worse  foes 
at  home.  We  know  those  foes  today.  They 
are  slums,  crime,  a  lack  of  playgrounds  and 
parks,  overburdened  schools,  inadequate 
transportation,  crowding,  lack  of  clean  air, 
and  inequality  of  opporttmlty. 

It  was  only  45  years  ago  that  people  in 
American  cities  first  began  to  outnimiber 
people  on  our  farms.  By  1960  only  11  States 
had  more  rural  than  in-ban  population. 

But  most  of  these  States  will  not  remain 
that  way  very  long.  The  urban  papulation 
of  North  Dakota,  our  "most  rural"  State  in 
1960,  Jumped  35  percent  in  the  1950's.  Alas- 
ka's urban  population  increased  150  p«-cent, 
and  three  other  States — Arizona,  Florida,  and 
Nevada — ^more  than  doubled  their  urban  pec- 
ulation diu-ing  this  period. 

By  1970  we  can  expect  that  three-fourths 
of  our  people  wUl  be  living  in  towns,  cities, 
and  subiu-bs,  compared  to  70  percent  in  1960. 
Most  of  our  people  will  be  concentrated  in 
metroi>olltan  areas.  At  the  end  of  1964,  two- 
thirds  of  our  population  lived  In  219  such 
areas,  an  Increase  from  59  percent  in  1950. 
By  1980  that  proportion  will  mcrease  to 
three-fourths  and  by  the  year  2000  to*foin-- 
fifths. 

There  have  been  several  patterns  of  metro- 
politan growth.  One  has  been  mass  migra- 
tion from  farm  to  city.  One  has  been  mass 
migration  of  Negroes  out  of  the  South — vir- 
tually all  of  It  to  central  cities.  Another  has 
been  mass  migration  of  middle  and  upper 
income  people  from  the  core  city  to  the 
subvu-b.  And  great  growth  has  come  from 
a  higher  birthrate  and  from  longer  life  ex- 
F>cctancy. 

This  growth  has  Imposed  new  and  unprec- 
edented burdens  on  local  government  for 
schools,  housing,  streets  and  highways,  com- 
mercial expansion,  transit,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  past  10  years.  State  and  local  debt 
has  more  than  doubled,  whUe  Federal  debt 
has  risen  only  15  percent. 

State  and  local  goverimaent  employment 
jumped  from  4,600,000  in  1953  to  mc«-e  than 
7  million  employees  in  1963.  During  the 
same  decade.  State  and  local  public  expendi- 
tures more  than  doubled,  increasing  by  132 
percent  to  $65  billion  in  1963.  Major  among 
these  were  expenditures  on  transportation, 
education,  highways,  sanitation,  and  parks 
and  recreation,  with  increases  from  140  per-* 
cent  to  165  percent  during  the  10  years.  In- 
terest on  State  and  local  public  debt  Jtimped 
by  258  percent. 

Along  with  these  sharp  rises  in  ooets  of 
public  services  and  facilities,  the  growth  of 
these  lu-ban  areas  has  also  created  explosive 
racial  and  economic  pressures. 

I  remember  dxirlng  my  two  terms  as  mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
the  strains  placed  on  our  city  by  changing 
population  patterns.  Those  strains  were 
small  compared  to  those  today.  Example: 
In  the  Minneapolls-St.  Paul  metropolitan 
area,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  people  lived 
In  1950  within  the  city  limits.  Today  those 
cities'  populations  remain  constant,  while 
population  in  their  suburbs  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  same  pattern  is  common  to 
nearly  all  our  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  picture  is  clear:  There  has  been  a 
shift  of  middle  and  higher  Income  groups 
into  the  suburbs,  out  of  the  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tions of  the  inner  city,  while  too  many  of  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  have  remained  be- 
hind or  moved  in  from  the  poorer  rural  areas. 
Although  the  subtu-ba  have  provided 
cheaper    land    and    lower-cost    housing    for 
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-income  families,  as  well  as  for 
prosperous,  they  have  been  popu- 
by  those  able  to  afford  better 
Those  at  or  near  the  poverty  level 
diained   concentrated   in  the   slums 
it  sections  of  the  central  city.    Faced 
and  decay,  the  inner  city 
itself  with  greater  tasks  to  under- 
with  fewer  ready  sources  of  money, 
time,  the  subuit>anites  have  had 
full   creating   public   facilities 
in  communities  that  were  open 
a  few  years  ago. 
the  statistics  and  population  pat- 
been  thousands  of  personal  and 
tragedies,  many  of  them  created 
of  good  intention.     There  are  the 
housing  projects  that  in  many 
displaced  families  and  deistroyed 
fabric  of  neighborhood  life. 
e    the    freeways    that    have    torn 
people's  homes  and  businesses,  cut 
parkland,  and  done  no  more  than 
noise  in  our  streets  and  poison  in 
There  are  the  shortsighted  zoning 
that  have  blighted  neighborhoods 

property  values. 

at  these  discouraging  experiences, 

be  easy  to  say  that  many  of  our 

problems  stem  from  apathetic 

local  government.    In  a  few  places 

But  in  most  it  is  not. 

teen  working,  at  President  Johnson's 

with  the  Nation's  mayors,  county 

.nd  city  managers.    Almost  without 

I  have  found  these  men  and  women 

competent,  and  deeply  con- 

the  problems  pressing  on  their 

Most  of  them  have  long  since 

constructive  programs  of  their  own 

to  keep  pace  with  the  urgencies 

sir  cities.    But  they  have  been  flght- 

problems    with    dwindling   re- 

And  they  have  not  had  any  single 

um  for  counsel  and  assistance. 

their  major  difficulties,  they  teU  me, 

one  Federal  department  or  agency 

ilther  authority  or  responsibility  to 

mayors  and  county  officials  in  areas 

need  most  help.     Our  mayors 

officials  have  not,  in  many  in- 

)een  able  to  get  advice  or  a  rapid 

Washington — ^much   less   Federal 


att<  mpt ' 


mas)  Ive 


n  > 


the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 

ntal    Relations    identified    over    40 

>rograms  of  aid  for  turban  develop- 

ai  [ministered    by    some    13    Federal 

Its   and   agencies.     Small    wonder 

!ommlttee  reported  that  "the  effect 

-*3ncies  is  felt  most  keenly  in  urban 

programs  of  all  kinds  at  all  levels 

~-"*     most     freq\iently      oome 


cited| particularly  inconsistency  and  con- 
policies,  or  lack  of  them,  in 
people  displaced  by  public  activi- 
e  a  community  plans  for  the  relo- 
people  displaced  from  a  renewal 
Infrequently  still  another  public 
i^dertaken  with  Federal  help,  dis- 
'tional  nimabers  with  no  rehovising 
may  even  eliminate  some  of  the 
urgently  needed  to  meet  the  problem, 
may  be  announced  in   resi- 
areas,  driving  down  values  of 
with  Federal  mortgage  insur- 
ruarantees.     A  right-of-way  for  a 
aided  highway  may  be  purchased, 
though  an  area  that  another  agency 
to  acquire  and  preserve  as  public 


air  jorts 
g  owth 
flu  &nced 


of  democratic  government  is  its 
respond    rapidly    to     changing 


the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 

Welfare  was  created  to  provide  tap- 

1  policy  and  direction  in  meeting 

and  social  needs  of  o\ir  citizens. 

to  a  large  degree,  the  symptoms 

I  lisease. 


But  until  recently  there  has  been  no  simi- 
lar recognition  of  the  need  for  a  top-level 
Federal  department  to  help  meet  the  physical 
and  environmental  problems  of  metropolis — 
in  many  cases  the  causes  of  urban  disease. 

Today  most  of  the  key  programs  having 
to  do  with  urban  development,  improvement, 
and  housing  are  lodged  at  a  secondary  level 
of  Government,  in  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  This  Independent  agency 
was  created  In  1947,  under  President  Tniman, 
to  administer  the  housing  programs  of  the 
PHA  and  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
as  continuing  peacetime  activities. 

Since  that  time  all  manner  of  programs 
have  been  added  to  HHFA's  responsibilities, 
including  urban  renewal,  urban  planning, 
mortgage  supports,  public  works,  college 
housing,  mass  transportation,  open  space, 
and  housing  for  the  elderly.  Its  broad  major 
responsibilities  now  cover  at  least  10  distinct 
and  definable  areas  of  activity.  If  you  add 
the  many  special  programs  administered 
under  the  agency,  the  niunber  would  more 
than  double.  Its  programs  today  Involve 
some  t3rpe  of  Federal  support  for  more  than 
$'K)  billion  in  private  and  public  investment 
in  housing  and  virban  development. 
^About  77  percent  of  this — more  than  $54 
billion — is  private-housing  mortgage  invest- 
ment insured  by  the  FHA.  Public  housing 
accoimts  for  about  10  percent — $7  billion — 
in  capital  investment  by  local  public  bodies, 
secxired  by  annual  contributions  pledged  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Federal  grants  re- 
served or  committed  for  renewal  of  our  urban 
areas  total  about  $4.5  bUllon,  and  loans  for 
college  hoxiBlng  nearly  $3  bUllon.  Lesser 
amoimta  include  loan  or  grant  commitments 
for  such  programs  as  hoxising  for  the  elderly, 
public  works  p>larLning  and  construction, 
open  space  acquisition,  lorban  planning  as- 
sistance, mass  transportation,  and  mortgage 
financing  support  for  G.I.  home  loans. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
was  never  intended  to  fill  its  present  Job.  It 
is  a  loosely  knit  instrument.  According  to 
law,  three  of  its  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  report  directly  to  him  in  a 
legislative  sense,  at  least,  there  Is  no  one 
official  in  command. 

When  the  President  meets  with  his  Cabinet 
he  cannot  find  out  what  or  how  the  Federal 
Government  is  doing  overall  in  assisting 
towns,  cities,  and  metropolitan  areas.  The 
agency  most  concerned  with  these  areas  Is 
not  even  represented  at  the  Cabinet  table. 

In  the  p>a6t  several  years  much  has  been 
done  through  executive  cooperation  and 
coordination  to  meeh  various  urban-related 
problems  throughout  Goveriunent.  Glaring 
conflicts  have  been  avoided.  But  this  has 
been  done  the  hard  way,  through  bits  and 
pieces  of  agreements  and  consultations 
among  officials  and  staff  at  many  levels.  In 
many  agencies. 

Ad  hoe  committees  and  interstaff  memo- 
randums are  no  substitute  for  executive  deci- 
sion and  direction. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  became  the 
first  President  to  propose  creation  of  a  Cabi- 
net-level department  of  urban  affairs.  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  the  bill  favorably, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  floor  in  time  for  ac- 
tion at  that  session  of  Congress.  When  the 
proposal  was  submitted  in  1962  as  a  re- 
organization plan,  it  failed  to  receive  House 
approval.  Much  of  the  opposition  expressed, 
as  the  record  shows,  was  based  on  miscon- 
ception of  what  the  plan  would  do  or  con- 
siderations unrelated  to  the  merit  of  the 
proposal. 

Today  the  reasons  advanced  for  opposing  a 
new  department  are:  that  it  would  be  too 
costly;  that  it  woxild  mean  Federal  domina- 
tion over  local  commimltles  and  States;  that 
It  would  benefit  oniy  the  large  cities;  that 
the  Government  Is  already  too  big,  and  this 
department  would  make  it  bigger. 

I  disagree  with  these  contentions. 


The  Department  bill  would  authorize  no 
increase  in  expenditures;  instead,  it  would 
simply  mean  that  the  Government's  money 
would  be  better  spent.  It  would  add  no 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government  it  does 
not  now  exercise.  It  is  important  to  the 
larger  cities  but,  if  anything,  even  more  so 
to  the  smaller  communities  less  able  to  cope 
with  their  growth  problems — Indeed,  the 
great  proportion  of  communities  vising  these 
programs  are  small  towns,  down  to  the  vil- 
lage level.  And  the  argument  against  "big 
government"  gives  no  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  the  coimtry  and  its  urban  needs 
and  problems  are  far  bigger  than  we  were 
able  to  foresee  even  a  decade  ago. 

The  needs  of  ovu:  urban  areas  have  not  di- 
minished; they  have  become  more  pressing 
President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Hoxising  and  Urban  Development 
must  be  considered  In  this  knowledge. 

The  President  seeks  from  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  bring  good  management  to  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  in  our  metropolitan 
areas.  He  asks  for  coordinated  direction  of 
these  activities  by  a  single  Government  de- 
partment. And  he  asks  for  a  place  at  the 
Cabinet  table  for  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

The  bill  itself  says  In  part  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  undertake  "maximum  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  Federal  activities  which 
have  a  major  effect  upon  urban,  suburban, 
or  metropolitan  development."  and  "the  so- 
lution of  problems  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment through  State,  covmty,  town,  vil- 
lage, or  other  local  and  private  action,  in- 
cluding promotion  of  interstate,  regional  and 
metropolitan  cooperation." 

Are  our  metropolitan  areas  important 
enough  to  merit  top-level  consideration  In 
the  Federal  Government? 

The  answer  is  certainly  yes. 

We  have  long  since  given  Cabinet  status 
to  our  national  concern  for  owr  natural  re- 
soiu-ces,  our  agriculture,  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, ovir  labor  force,  and  the  social  health 
and  educational  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Surely  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas— 
where  three-qxiarters  of  us  live — are  worthy 
of  the  same  attention. 


Accomplishments  of  Peace  Corps  Men  in 
Ethiopia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Sar- 
gent Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  an  editorial  from  the  student 
publication  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  at  Haile  Selassie  Univer- 
sity in  Ethiopia  commending  a  group  of 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  men  for  their  work  in 
organizing  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Roger 
Sprague,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery 
Sprague  of  Belfast,  Maine,  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  and  I  am  proud  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

This  is  another  Indication  of  the  great 
worth  of  the  Pe&ce  Corps. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow : 


jtdy  8,  1965 
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Peace  Corps, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Stan  LET  R.  TtJpPER, 
House  ol  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Tupper:  One  of  your 
constituents,  as  a  Peace  Corps  voliinteer,  has 
been  instrtunental  In  organizing  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  at  Halle  Selassie 
University  in  Ethiopia.  He  is  Roger  Sprague, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  Sprague,  37  Con- 
fess Street,  Belfast,  Maine. 

Roger  will  soon  complete  his  2-year  tour 
in  that  country.  He  recently  received  from 
the  students  significant  praise  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  college  and  its  students. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  editorial  which 
praises  Roger.  I  felt  you  would  be  interested 
m  this  fine  tribute  and  the  description  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  volunteers  at  the 
university.  ^ 

Many  thanks  for  your  continuing  support 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 


The  Pioneers  Leave 

The  end  of  the  current  academic  year 
marks  the  departure  of  six  faculty  members 
and  a  secretary — all  Peace  Corps  volunteers — 
from  the  College  of  Business.  In  all  schools 
teachers  come  and  go;  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  that.    But  this  is  a  special  case. 

The  names  of  Kreuser,  Bayorek.  Cordasco, 
Sprague,  Tener,  Tracy,  Knawles,  and  Rachut 
will  always  be  remembered  In  the  history  of 
CBA.  Without  their  presence  here,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  college  In  October  1963  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  due  to 
the  lack  of  teachers.  Their  contribution  to 
getting  the  college  started  is  remarkable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  difficult  conditions 
under  which  they  had  to  work.  At  the  time 
the  college  opened,  there  was  a  shortage  of 
almost  everything:  suitable  classrooms, 
books,  equipment,  etc.,  but  they  made  the 
best  of  what  was  available. 

The  significance  of  the  work  of  this  dy- 
namic force  lies  In  these  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  shown  that  a  good 
lecturer  need  not  be  a  hunchbacked,  gray- 
haired  old  man.  Though  most  of  them  are 
relatively  young,  yet  their  lectures,  charac- 
terized by  careful  and  thorough  preparation, 
and  methodocial  presentation,  have  gener- 
ally been  of  very  high  standard.  Further- 
more, they  have  shown  that  an  ideal  teacher 
is  not  required  to  play  the  role  of  a  boss  all 
the  time.  They  always  maintained  a  smil- 
ing face  to  all  the  students  even  on  occa- 
sions when  this  was  difficult. 

We,  the  students  of  CBA,  have  got  much  to 
learn  from  these  people.  Briefly,  they  have 
taught  us  the  love  for  hard  work — hard  work 
for  Its  own  sake.  Also,  their  self-sacrificing 
missionary  spirit  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Their  stay  here  has  been  a  true  practical 
contribution  toward  better  international  un- 
derstanding, often  on  people's  lips  but  rarely 
translated  into  action.  Again,  accept  oiu- 
Inadequate  word  of  thanks.  We  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck,  success,  and  prosperity  In  all 
your  future  endeavors. 


Who  Leads  the  Demonstrations? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8, 1965 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  two  news  stories.  One  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  7,  "Rights 
Leader  Indicted  in  Alabama."  and  tbe 
second  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  the  same  date,  "Dr.  King  De- 
fends Colleague  Indicted  as  Selma  Em- 
bezzler." The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  know  who  Is  lead- 
ing the  demonstrations  which  are  tear- 
ing our  cities  apart  both  in  the  North 
and  the  South: 

Rights  Leader  Indicted  in  Selma 

Selma,  Ala.,  July  6. — A  special  grand  jury 
returned  embezzlement  Indictments  today 
against  the  Reverend  Frederick  D.  Reese,  a 
Selma  Negro  leader  and  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the 
Alabama  voter  rights  campaign. 

Reese,  president  of  the  Dallas  Coimty 
Voters  League,  was  Indicted  on  three  charges 
of  embezzling  a  total  of  $1,850  In  fvmds  be- 
longing to  the  civil  rights  group.  TTie  grand 
jury  asked  that  it  be  put  in  recess  in  order 
to  investigate  a  fourth  charge. 

ClrcTiit  Court  Judge  James  A.  Hare  imme- 
diately arraigned  the  civil  rights  leader  and 
set  bond  at  (5,000  on  the  charges. 

Selma's  public  safety  director,  Wilson 
Baker,  said  the  arrest  was  the  result  of  an 
investigation  begun  10  days  ago  at  the  re- 
quest of  league  members.  He  said  the 
probe  carried  investigators  as  far  as  San 
Francisco. 

In  Atlanta.  King  reaffirmed  confidence  in 
the  league's  leadership,  but  said  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  which 
he  heads,  would  investigate  the  charges. 


Dr.  King  Defends  Colleague  Indicted  as 
Selma  Embezzler 

Selma,  Ala. — Civil  rights  leaders  have  ral- 
lied to  the  support  of  one  of  their  niunber, 
the  Reverend  Frederick  D.  Reese,  of  Selma, 
who  Is  charged  with  embezzling  $1,850  from 
the  organization  which  he  heads. 

Reese,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  Alabama 
civil  rights  campaign,  was  Indicted  Tuesday 
on  three  charges  of  embezzling  from  the 
Dallas  County  Voters  League,  a  key  organiza- 
tion in  the  civil  rights  drive  in  Selma  and 
Dallas  County  earlier  this  year. 

The  Reverend  Ralph  Abemathy,  vice  pres- 
ident of  King's  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  flew  Into  Selma  Tuesday 
night  with  other  leaders  assigned  by  King 
to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  the 
Negro  minister. 

FLTLL    SUPPORT    announced 

Before  flying  back  to  Atlanta,  Abemathy 
announced  the  full  support  of  the  organi- 
zation for  Reese  before  a  cheering  crowd  at 
Brown's  Chapel  AME  Church,  a  center  of 
the  Selma  civil  rights  drive. 

King  jumped  to  Reese's  defense  after  news 
of  the  indictments  reached  him. 

"At  this  time,"  he  said,  "we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  either  the  interest  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Reese  or  any  of 
the  Dallas  County  leadership." 

King  continued,  "However,  in  order  to  em- 
phasize our  interest  in  fair  play  and  justice, 
SCLC  will  Inunediately  launch  an  investiga- 
tion Into  allegations  made  against  Mr.  Reese 
and  any  other  members  of  the  organization. 
selma  officials  comment 

"The  public  should  be  made  cognizant 
that  these  charges  were  made  in  an  area 
where  justice  tradltlonaUy  has  been  biased 
against  Negroes,  and  too  often  just  consid- 
eration under  law  has  to  be  sought  in  Fed- 
eral court,"  King  added. 

Selma  Mayor  Joe  Smitherman  and  Safety 
Director  Wilson  Baker  stressed  at  a  news 
conference  after  Reese's  Indictment  that  the 
investigation  was  begun  only  after  Negro 
civil  rights  workers  complained. 


The  grand  jury,  called  Into  special  session 
by  Circuit  Judge  James  Hare,  turned  in  one 
indictment  for  each  of  three  checks  aUeged 
to  have  been  written  on  an  account  Reese  is 
said  by  Baker  to  have  established  In  Mont- 
gomery. The  checks  were  for  $1,600,  $133, 
and  $217. 

Baker  said  that  it  is  possible  that  more 
accounts  and  more  people  are  lnv<dved. 

Smitherman  said  there  was  evidence  that 
food  and  clothing  contributed  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  was  being  sold  in  rural 
areas  of  Dallas  County. 

Baker  said  be  began  his  Investigation 
when  Negro  leaders  filed  a  complaint  against 
William  Ezra  Greer,  41,  civil  rights  leader 
in  Selma. 

The  investigation  turned  up  no  evidence 
against  Greer,  Baker  said,  but  did  against 
Reese. 

Greer  was  arrested,  however,  on  charges  of 
fondling  two  Negro  girls,  and  yiae  and  pos- 
session of  obscene  literature.  He  Is  to  be 
tried  July  13. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXIV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  major  reason  why  the  Mobile 
area  has  been  steadily  growing  In  eco- 
nomic strength  is  the  cooperative  and 
imaginative  spirit  of  Mobile's  citizens. 

Business  and  industry  like  to  work  with 
Mobile  pe<H>le.  When  they  come  they 
like  to  stay.  This  aspect  of  the  city  was 
iiighlighted  recently  in  stat«nents  by  of- 
ficers of  the  Stauffer  Chemical  Corp.  of 
New  York  and  the  Stone  Container  Corp. 
of  Chicago.  Their  stat«nents  follow: 
Statement  of  Roger  W.  Gtjndeh,  Stauffbe 
Chemical  Corp. 

We  constructed  our  first  manufacturing 
plant  at  LeMoyne,  Ala.,  over  10  years  ago.  A 
careful  study  was  made  of  the  MobUe  area 
at  the  time  to  evaluate  the  availability  of 
labor,  water,  utilities,  and  transportatlcm 
and — just  as  Important — the  type  of  people 
we  would  be  living  with. 

We  were  highly  impressed  then,  and  a^ 
time  has  gone  on  we  realize  that  we  made 
the  right  decision.  We  believe  we  have  a 
"happy  family"  in  that  our  labor  relations 
have  always  been  excellent  In  this  area  and 
we  like  our  neighbors.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  they  like  us. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  erecting  new 
facilities  at  the  LeMoyne  plant  which,  when 
complete,  will  encompass  an  additional  capi- 
tal expenditure  of  about  $13  mUlion,  and 
with  this  large  capital  investment  you  may 
be  assured  that  there  will  be  quite  a  number 
of  additional  job  openings  for  qualified  peo- 
ple living  in  the  area. 

Several  of  us.  Including  Mr.  Stauffer,  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  Mobile  a  few  months 
ago.  We  took  the  opportunity  to  tour  the 
area  and  we  were  indeed  impressed  with  the 
sizable  amount  of  large  Industry  operating 
there.  Our  plant  manager,  Mr.  Gordon 
Mitchell,  tells  me  it  has  been  his  experience 
that  the  people  are  hard-working  and  ind\iB- 
trlous,  as  well  as  loyal  to  their  respective 
companies. 

•  Again,  may  I  say  that  this  sort  of  climate 
just  doesn't  happen  without  the  civil  spirit 
of  the  public  officials,  along  with  the  Mobile 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  work  to- 
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gether  tj 
necessar  ^ 


STATEMBfJT    OF    NOBMAN    H.    STONE, 

CoNTAiNEK  Corp. 
Container  Corp.  Is  proud  to  be  a 
ol  the  Mobile  family  of  great  Indus - 
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trial 
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that 
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we 
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create  this  type  of  atmosphere  so 
for  a  successful  business  venture. 


OF  Stone 


Mobile  as  a  center  of  Indus- 
commercial  growth  opportunities, 
dleased  to  have  a  place,  not  only  in  Its 
jreatness,  but  also  in  a  bright  future 

lies  ahead. 
Container  has  been  a  part  of   the 
»uslness  community  since  1950  when 
an  interest  In  an  existing  paper 
growth  potential  of  the  area  led  to 
l\ill  control  3  years  later,  and 
strongly  that  assured  industrial  ex- 
wlll  make  the  future  of  our  Mobile 
as  bright  as  that  of  the  area, 
ilcome,  too,  the  opportunity  to  take 
;he  exciting  community  spirit  shared 
by  civic  leaders,  our  industrial  neigh- 
all  citizens  of  Mobile. 


stii  sly 


pure  lased 
The ! 
acqilrlng 


Comi^ittee  Formed  To  Honor  the  Late 
Coi  tgressman  Walter  G.  Andrews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H(jN.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  TtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  8, 1965 


SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speakdr,  I  am  pleased  to^^nnounce  that 
a  citlz<  ns  committee  has  been  formed  to 
pay  trnute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  revered  Mem- 
thls  body,  the  late  Congressman 
G.  Andrews.  Since  he  was  one 
predecessors  as  Representative 
10th  District  of  New  York,  I  have 


bers  o: 
Waltei 
of  my 
of  the 


the  ho  lor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 


Walter 


is  our :  ntention  to  accept  donations  from 
friend!  of  "Ham"  Andrews,  for  the  pur- 
pose o  commissioning  a  noted  artist  to 
paint  I .  pwrtrait  of  the  first  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  p<  rtrait  itself  will  be  placed  on  the 
wall  o  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
rocHn  iti  the  new  Raybum  Building. 


I   w 


sh  to  take  this  opportunity   to 


Mr. 
point 
cles 


(From 


G.  Andrews  Portrait  Fund.     It 


comm(  nd  Lucian  C.  Warren  and  the  edi- 
tors J.nd  publishers  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  for  the  leadership  they 
have  )rovided  in  bringing  into  being 
what  ^  ras  only  a  fond  thought  to  others. 
Many  have  in  the  past  expressed  the 
hope  that  such  a  fitting  tribute  might 
one  d£  y  be  paid  to  "Ham"  Andrews,  and 
we  ar<  happy  that  this  hope  is  to  be- 
come 1  k  realty.  I  am  proud  to  serve  on 
a  comj  tiittee  so  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  Buffalonian,  and  a  great 
Ameri  ;an,  "Ham"  Andrews. 


Andrews,  of  Buffalo,  are  not  happy  about  the 
Indifferent  way  he  Is  being  honored  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  chairman. 

The  committee  recently  moved  into  beau- 
tiful new  quarters  in  the  Rayburn  Building, 
the  $100  million  new  Hovise  Office  Building. 

Hanging  behind  the  conunittee  hearing 
room  podium  are  two  huge  oil  paintings  of 
the  second  and  third  chairmen — Representa- 
tive Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  and 
Representative  Dewey  Short.  Republican,  of 
Missoiuri.  A  third  painting  is  in  the  plan- 
ning stages  for  the  present  chairman,  Rep- 
resentative L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina. 

REPRESENTED    BY    SM.ALL    BUST 

Andrews  is  represented  in  the  room  only 
by  a  small  bust,  set  off  to  the  side  and  rest- 
ing on  a  table  that  was  created  for  another 
purpose — the  table  is  formed  from  the  cap- 
stan of  the  U.S.S.  Maine  of  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War  fame. 

The  inscription  on  the  Andrews  bust 
reads:  "Walter  Gresham  Andrews,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
1946-48." 

Actually  Andrews,  a  Republican,  served  as 
chairman  from  January  3,  1947,  to  the  end  of 
the  80th  Congress,  January  3,  1949. 

CONGRESSMAN    FOR     18    YEARS 

The  distinguished  Buffalonian,  grandson 
of  Walter  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State  in 
Grover  Cleveland's  administration  ajid  Post- 
master General  in  Chester  Arthur's,  served  in 
Congress  from  March  4.  1931,  to  January  3, 
1949,  diu-ing  which  time  he  performed  the 
diflacult  task  of  welding  the  old  Hovise  com- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction  over  the  Army 
and  Navy  into  one  effective  unified  unit,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  was  a 
World  War  I  veteran  with  a  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  He  died  March  5,  1949,  and 
is  btirled  in  Old  Fort  Niagara  Cemetery. 

The  custom  of  having  portrait*  of  commit- 
tee chairmen  or  enlarged  tinted  photographs 
on  the  walls  of  commitee  rooms  is  a  flourish- 
ing one. 

A  partial  list  of  such  likenesses  on  file 
with  the  Capitol  Architect's  Office  shows  the 
following  number  for  the  House  committees 
indicated — Agriculture.  5;  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, 2;  Foreign  Affairs,  9;  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  2;  Judiciary,  3;  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  2;  Public  Works,  4; 
Veterans'  Affairs,  3;  Ways  and  Means,  14; 
Appropriations,  22. 

No  reflection  Is  intended  on  the  Andrews 
bust  by  the  late  Congressman's  friends.  It  is 
a  good  likeness  created  by  a  distinguished 
sculptor.  Mrs.  Anna  Glenn  Dunbar,  and  is  a 
gift  to  the  commitee  by  the  Congressman's 
sister,  Mrs.  William  P.  Urban,  of  Buffalo. 

However,  its  size,  in  comparison  with  the 
portraits,  and  its  inconspicuous  setting 
leaves,  in  the  opinion  of  these  friends,  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

A  quiet  campaign  is  underway  to  remedy 
the  oversight. 


Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
n  the  Record  two  separate  arti- 
carried  by  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Exprei  s  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
the  W  liter  G.  Andrews  Portrait  Fund : 

the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  May  16, 
19651 


HoN^K  TO  Andrews  Is  Held  Inadequate 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

Wasi  [ington. — ^Friesids    and    admirers    of 
the    la)be    Representative    Walter    Oresham 


man  Is  displayed  In  the  committee,  it  does 
not  command  the  attention  of  the  wall  por- 
traits  of  former  chairmen  Dewey  Short  a 
Republican,  and  Carl  Vinson,  a  Democrat 
who  succeed  to  the  chairmanship  posts,  a 
portrait  of  the  present  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  is  in  the  planning  stages  for 
later  hanging  in  the  committee  rooms. 

TO    DECroE    ON    procedure 

Recently,  a  group  met  in  Washington  to 
decide  on  procedmres  to  honor  the  late  Con- 
gressman In  the  same  fashion. 

Representative  Henry  P.  Smith  in,  of 
North  Tonawanda  was  selected  as  chairman. 
Those  in  attendance  also  included  John  r! 
Blandford,  chief  counsel  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  former  Buffalonian, 
and  former  Representative  W.  Sterling  Cole, 
of  Bath,  who  served  with  Andrews  on  the 
old  committee,  and  Samuel  S.  Spauldlng, 
formerly  of  Buffalo,  whose  wife,  the  former 
Susan  Urban,  Is  the  late  Congressman's 
niece. 

A  Walter  G.  Andrews  Portrait  Fund  was  es- 
tablished, an  account  set  up  in  a  local  bank 
and  Spauldlng  was  made  the  treatsurer  of 
the  fund. 

In  Buffalo,  Dexter  P.  Rumsey  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Buffalo  section  of 
the  portrait  fund  committee. 

The  movement  has  the  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement 0(f  both  House  Speaker  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK  and  Representatives  Rivers. 

LONG    OVERDUE    HONOR 

"I  heartily  and  fully  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Mr.  Andrews  portrait 
be  painted  and  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  room," 
Rivers  wrote.  "This  Is  a  long-overdue  honor 
for  our  first  chairman  and  I  am  delighted  not 
only  to  express  my  full  approval  but  my  full 
concurrence  In  what  the  Henry  Smith  com- 
mittee is  seeking  to  do." 

Bryce  Harlow,  formerly  a  staff  counsel  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  later  an 
administrative  assistcmt  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower In  the  White  House,  has  Joined  the 
portrait  fund  committee  and  is  seeking  to 
Interest  other  friends  of  the  late  Congress- 
man In  the  objectives. 

A  ruling  has  been  obtained  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  that  contributions  to 
the  fund  are  tax-deductible. 

It  is  planned  at  some  later  date  to  engage 
a  Buffalo  artist  to  paint  a  portrait  from 
photographs  of  the  late  Congressman. 


[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  July  5, 
1965] 

Movement  Gains  To  Pl.\ce  Portrait  of 

Andrews  in  House  Committee  Room 

(By   Lucian   C.   Warren) 

Washington. — A  movement  to  place  a  por- 
trait of  the  late  Buffalo  Congressman  Walter 
G.  Andrews  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  room  is  gaining  momentum. 

The  movement  was  started  after  a  story 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  pointed  out 
that  portraits  of  two  former  chairmen  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  graced  the 
committee  walls,  but  the  committee's  first 
chairman,  Andrews,  was  not  so  honored. 

Andrews  became  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  merger  of  the  old  House  committees 
dealing  with  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  af- 
fairs separately,  in  the  80th  Congress. 

While  a  small  bust  of  the  late  Congress- 


Why  Invest  $2.50  for  Each  $1  Return? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray 
Bates,  editor  of  the  Feed  and  Farm  Sup- 
plier magazine,  raised  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion in  the  July  issue  on  the  excessive 
ratio  of  farm  program  cost  to  fanner 
benefit.    Here  is  Mr.  Bates'  editorial: 

Why  Invest  $2.50  for  Each  $1  Return? 

When  the  discussion  on  the  first  feed  grain 
program  was  going  hot  and  heavy  about 
3  years  ago,  we  asked  a  farmer  friend  what 
kind  of  a  farm  program  he  would  like,  if  h' 
could  draw  It  up  himself. 

His  answer  was  simple,  and  direct.  "I 
would  wipe  out  all  of  the  present  farm  pro- 
grams," he  said,  "then  I  wotUd  take  the  same 
money  and  divide  It  up  among  all  the  farmers 
in  the  country  on  a  proportionate,  fair  basis.' 


July  S,  1965 
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sis  idea  seemed  a  bit  farfetched  at  the 
time,  but  it  doesn't  seem  so  unrecdistlc  when 
you  see  what  has  happened  with  the  farm 
programs  we  now  have.  Charles  B.  Shuman. 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Ped- 
watlon,  says  that  the  USDA'b  budget  has 
risen  from  almost  $5>4  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1960,  to  nearly  $8  billion  In  1964.  At  tbe 
same  time,  net  farm  income  has  increased 
lees  than  $1  billion,  in  return  for  the  extra 
j2'y4  billion  spent  on  farm  programs. 

It  seems  quite  a  waste  to  pay  $2.50  for  each 
extra  $1  brought  to  the  farmer.  That  extra 
cost  could  be  so  much  better  used  to  buy 
Inputs  the  farmer  needs  to  increase  his  pro- 
duction efRciency  and  profits.  Those  kinds 
of  dollars  can  return  him  $2  or  $3  apiece, 
when  spent  among  local  farm  suppliers. 

We  also  expect  that  the  farmers  would 
prefer  spending  their  own  tax  dollars  the 
latter  way,  rather  than  sending  them  to 
Washington  to  be  diluted. 


New  Open-Door  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   IMDlAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days 
before  World  War  II,  in  England,  there 
was  a  small  but  noisy  faction  of  young 
people  constantly  asserting  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  they  fight  "for 
King  and  country."  It  is  true  that  when 
war  did  come  many  of  them  renounced 
this  view  and  served  king  and  country  in 
the  anned  forces.  Many  of  them  died 
for  a  cause  they  had  seemed  to  renounce 
just  a  few  years  before.  But  many  his- 
torians believe  that  Hitler  was  encour- 
aged in  the  pursuit  of  his  a^ressive  pol- 
icies under  the  mistaken  belief  that  this 
minority  reflected  the  sentiment  of  Eng- 
land as  a  whole  and  that  the  English 
national  will  to  resist  had  deteriorated. 

Today  we  see  this  in  the  United  States. 
A  noisy,  unwashed  collection  of  beatniks 
makes  noise  and  gets  publicity  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size  and  Influence,  and 
reports  reaching  the  West  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc  indicate  that  some  of  our  ad- 
versaries believe  these  protests  and  dem- 
onstrations against  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Indicate  the  American  will  to  resist  has 
been  undermined. 

Of  course,  this  vocal  minority  does  not 
In  any  sense  speak  for  the  majority  of 
American  youth,  and  I  have  been  encour- 
aged to  read  of  counterdemonstrations 
pledging  support  to  this  coimtry  and 
backing  its  foreign  policy  of  standing 
firm  against  Communist  aggression. 
Still,  in  its  misguided  ignorance,  this 
beatnik  minority  has  the  capacity  to 
work  much  harm  to  the  United  States. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  of  July  7,  1963,  points  out 
what  would  have  happened  If  these  peo- 
I>le  had  had  their  way  in  past  crises,  and 
It  carries  a  somber  warning  of  what  oould 
happen  if  this  sentiment  were  to  prevail 
in  the  present: 

New  Open-Dook  Polict 

It  has  become  a  ritual  of  today's  beatnik 
PoUtlcal  youths  to  tear  up  their  draft  cards 
&nd  let  the  confetti  flutter  defiantly  onto  the 
pavement. 


This  act  of  rebellion  is  in  line  with  the 
old-fashioned  Bohemian  custom  of  "epater 
la  bourgeoisie,"  which  translates  "flabber- 
gast the  middle  class,"  or  more  aptly,  "bug 
the  sqxuires."  Mare  erratic  denizens  of  the 
Paris  Left  Bank  or  New  York's  Greenwich 
Village  would  stir  up  the  merchants,  bcuik- 
ers,  clergy  and  other  elements  of  nonbeat 
society  by  tattooing  their  shaved  heads  with 
obscene  pictures,  walking  lobsters  down  the 
street  on  leashes  and  ribbon,  dyeing  their 
hair  lavender  or  promenading  in  togas  or 
breech-clouts. 

Tearing  up  draft  cards  is  less  bizarre  but 
more  sinister.  It  is  supposed  to  make  pa- 
triotic Americans,  who  are  considered 
"suckers"  and  "squares,"  froth  at  the  mouth. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  symbolic  protest 
against  war  as  a  policy,  and  a  notiflcation 
by  the  card  shredders  that  they  would  not 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Many  of  these  rebels  are  members  of  a 
growing  leisure  class  of  youth,  basking  in  a 
prolonged  chUdhood  made  possible  by  liberal 
allowances  from  fathers  who  earn  their  liv- 
ings in  crass  occupations  which  their 
bearded,   self-indulgent   sons  deplore. 

But  the  supreme  irony  of  the  draft  card 
ripping  ceremonies  Is  that  these  militant 
pacifists  are  giving  the  word  ttiat  they  will 
not  fight  to  defend  the  freedom  which  makes 
their  rebellion  possible  in  the  first  place. 
They  assume  that  freedom,  if  they  think 
about  it  at  all,  is  a  gift  of  nature,  like  air 
and  sunshine,  eternal  and  indestructible. 
They  are  wrong. 

Societies  remain  free  only  when  they  pro- 
duce men  and  women  who  value  freedom 
highly  enough  to  fight  for  it.  bur  country 
won  our  freedom  by  fighting  for  it  and  has 
kept  it  by  fighting  for  it. 

If  the  draft  card  ripping  complex  had 
prevailed  in  1776  and  since  there  would  be 
no  United  States  today,  only  a  group  of 
colonies.  King  George  III  would  not  have 
been  chastened  and  sobered  in  his  auto- 
cratic drives  by  the  loss  of  such  valuable 
possessions,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  would 
have  suffered  in  the  British  Empire  and 
everywhere  else  in  the  world. 

If  the  draft  card  shredders  had  had  their 
way  in  1942,  the  coiuitry  might  now  well  be 
divided  into  an  East  Zone  ruled  by  Japa- 
nese warlords  and  occupation  troops  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere,  and  a  West  Zone  under 
the  heel  of  Nazi  gauleiters  and  SS  troops 
busy  with  duties  including,  among  other 
things,  the  shipping  of  undesirables — ^per- 
sons with  iinfavorable  opinions  and  the 
like — to  death  camps. 

And  if  it  prevails  in  the  America  of  the 
remaining  decades  of  this  century,  the  offi- 
cial language  of  this  country  by  the  year 
2000  may  be  Chinese  and  children  of  the 
draft-card  shredd«-s  may  be  pulling  well- 
upholstered  Red  Chinese  tourists  in  rick- 
shas through  New  York,  Washington.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  and  Indianapolis, 
which  will  have  strange-sounding  names  like 
New  Chengtu,  New  Yungnlng,  New  Tsangwu 
and  New  Chungtien. 

This  would  be  the  result  of  a  new  Open- 
Door  policy,  one  that  said.  "Mao,  the  door 
of  America  is  open.     Come  on  in." 


Winner  of  State  Driving  Contest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1965 

Mr.  WHALLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous   consent,   I   include   in   the 


Record  an  article  that  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Lewistown  Sentinel  dealing 
with  the  safe  driving  contest  that  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  a  national  scale: 
Sbconb  Yeas  fob  Coumtt  :  Lewibtown  Youth 
Wins  State  Daivnro  Comnsr 

Por  the  second  consecutive  year  a  Mifflin 
County  youth  has  copped  the  State  Jaycee 
State  Driving  Road-e-o. 

The  13th  anntial  contest  hosted  by  the 
State  College  Jaycees  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  was  won  by  Jerry  North, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  North  of  RX).  2. 

Jerry  will  represent  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  national  contest  in  Aii^rust. 

Winners  from  43  local  contests  from 
throughout  the  State  comfwted  in  this  event. 
Jerry  scored  466  points  from  a  possible  660. 

Competition  was  held  Saturday  with  a 
written  test  in  the  morning  and  skill  and 
road  test  in  the  afternoon. 

An  awards  banquet  was  held  at  the  Nlt- 
tany  Lion  Iim  at  the  luiiverslty  Saturday  at 
6  p.m.  Guest  speaker  for  ttie  event  was 
Amos  Neyhart.  retired  director  qt  the  insti- 
tute of  public  safety  at  the  university. 

FOUITOED    IK     1952 

Joseph  Intorre  of  the  institute  of  public 
safety  served  as  honorary  chairman.  It  was 
under  Mr.  Intorre's  direction  that  the  Tteen 
Age  Road-e-o  was  founded  In  1952. 

Nelson  Hartranf  t  of  Hatfield,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Jaycees,  presented  the 
awards.  Michael  Potochney,  representing 
Hall  Motor  Freight,  presented  a  rotating 
trophy  to  the  Jaycee  chapter  sponsoring  the 
State  winner.  This  trophy,  given  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  will  rotate  to  other  wlimlng 
chapters  in  coming  years. 

The  State  contest  was  cosponsored  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Jaycees.  The  national  contest, 
which  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C..  will 
be  cosponsored  by  the  UJS.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Lincoln-Mercury  Divi- 
sion of  Ford  MotCH-  Co. 

The  local  sponsor  was  McCardle's  Motors, 
Inc.,  which  also  provided  the  use  of  a  new 
automobile  fc«-  the  State  contest. 

Jerry  was  accompanied  to  State  CoUege 
by  David  Loudenslager,  local  Jaycee  chalr- 
for  the  Road-e-o. 

David  McBride,  of  Highland  Park,  a  stu- 
dent at  Chief  Logan,  last  year's  State 
winner,  w&b  present  at  the  banquet,  as  were 

Jerry's   parents. 


Debate  Concluded:  Defense  of  Yietaam 
Sopported 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  July  7,  1965.  Washington  Post: 
Debate   Concluded:    Defense   of  Vietnam 
Supported 

<By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
The  debate  is  over.  The  verdict  is  in.  By 
now  President  Johnson  knows  he  can  count 
on  the  decisive  support  of  Congress  and  the 
country  behind  his  decision  to  defend  South 
Vietnam. 

For  a  time  it  looked  like  touch  and  go  and 
many  thought  that  the  President's  public 
backing  was  crumbling.  The  professorial 
teach-ins  crying,  "Get  out  of  Vietnam"  were 
contagious.     Poets  writing  L.B.J,  about  how 
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was  seemed  to  be  getting  a  better 

1  han  Rusk  and  McNamara. 

was  the  opposition  to  the  defense 

that  was  crumbling,  not  the  sup- 

Alfliough  there  has  been  no  formal 

the  national  decision  Is  amply 

Is  the  evidence. 

Republican       spokesmen — Senator 

]  }iBKSSN  apd  Representative  Gekau> 

minority  leaders  In  Congress,  who 

Mr.  Johnson  strong  support  over 

from  the  beginning,  have  Just  re- 

bipartlsan  backing, 
atlc  leaders  In  Congress — like  Sen- 
7.  PuLBRiGHT  and  Frank  Chtjrch — 
been  sharply  critical  of  the  Presl- 
In  Vietnam,  are  now  agreeing 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  or 
70uld  be  disastrous, 
p  iblic   critics   of   the   Government — 
Morgenthau  of  the  University  of 
the    leading    professional    teach- 
talked  so  much  and  said  so  little 
country  could  not  fall  to  see  that 
no  constructive  alternative. 

rmlned  their  criticism  so  badly 
public  that  Professor  Morgenthau 
shift   his   stance   and   say   he    was 
'  nthdrawal. 

Incerely  say,  'Xet's  negotiate."    The 

States  has  offered  unconditional  dis- 

the  Communists  have  refused  and 

negotiate  at  an  empty  table. 

slnceifely  say,  "Quit  escalating  the 

fact  Is  that  U.S.  miUtary  power 

used  with  care  and  meastire.     It  is 

who  are  raising  the  level  of 

escalating  the  fighting. 

sincerely  say,  "The  real  struggle  In 

Is  economic,   not  military."     It  is 

Vietnam  cannot   begin   to  make 

pnogress  until  the  aggression 

and  the  fighting  stopped.    At  which 

the  President  has  announced,   the 

^tates  will  provide  general  aid. 

next?     There  Is  no  certain  an- 

dont  know  how  long  it  will  be 

aggressor  has  had  enough.     But 

lo  reason  to  think  that,  the  Vietcong 

to  overrun  South  Vietnam  If  we 

to  stay  the  course.     I  give  you 

and  the   faith — of  Capt.  James 

J.S.  Army,  written  to  his  wife  in  the 

5  tates  a  few  days  before  he  gave  his 

^etnam. 

there  Is  too  much  talk  of  despair. 

,  this  is  a  war  of  mind  and  spirit. 

despair  wo\ild  be  a  great  victory  for 

We  must  stand  strong  and  un- 

glve  heart  to  an  embattled  and 

people.     At  the  moment  my  heart 

eliough  to  sustain  those  around  me. 

not  let  them,  back  where  you  are. 

lown  the  river  with  talk  of  despair 

TEilk  Instead  of  steadfastness, 

( Jid  of  victory — for  we  must  and  can 
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is  no  backing  out  of  Vietnam,  for  it 
folltw  us  everywhere  we  go." 
Anothfer  AmericaA  has  said:  "We  will  not 
We  will  not  grow  tired.    We  will 
defeated." 
was    the    President    of    the    United 
It  Is  evident  by  now  that  his  goal 
of  most  Americans. 
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Derogjitory  Allegations  Concerning  the 
State  of  Maine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OT   MAlNZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr. '  "UPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  in  jesterday's  Record  our  colleague, 


Paul  A.  Pino,  saw  fit  to  make  certain 
derogatory  allegations  concerning  the 
State  of  Maine,  I  believe  the  House  may 
be  interested  in  this  rebuttal  In  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York: 

Congress  ot  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC.  July  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Fino, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  I  noted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  yesterday  that  you 
have  repeated  your  allegations  of  the  exist- 
ence of  organized  crime  In  Maine  supported 
by  illegal  gambling. 

If  you  have  arrived  at  this  wild  conclusion 
merely  through  prorating  Maine's  population 
against  the  total  estimate  of  Illegal  gambling 
in  the  Nation,  this  is  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility. Surely  there  is  a  better  way  for  you 
to  promote  your  campaign  for  a  national  lot- 
tery than  to  make  such  unsubstantiated 
charges. 

You  may  remember  that  I  wrote  you  In  a 
similar  vein  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress after  you  had  made  a  similar  charge 
against  my  State.  At  that  time  I  requested 
you  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Maine's  at- 
torney general  any  evidence  you  had  sup- 
porting your  charges.  In  checking  today  with 
the  Honorable  Richard  Dubord.  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Maine,  I  find  that  you  have  offered 
nothing  whatsoever  to  back  up  your  allega- 
tions. 

This  hit-and-run  technique  may  be  ad- 
mired In  your  congressional  district,  but  It  is 
not  In  mine. 

Sincerely, 

Stanley  R.  Tupper, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Maine. 


Wliat  Are  We  Doing  to  Our  Youth? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Thursday,  July  8.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  riots,  violence,  destruction  of 
property  and  contempt  for  law  enforce- 
ment ofiBcers  in  areas  all  over  the  coun- 
try during  the  July  4th  weekend  should 
be  of  concern  to  every  thinking  Ameri- 
can. 

Is  it  not  time  we  asked  oui-selves  why 
well-educated  young  people  from  sup- 
posedly good  family  backgrounds  show 
such  contempt  for  law  and  orders?  Cer- 
tainly some  responsibility  must  be  borne 
by  over-indulgent  parents.  It  is  true 
that  too  many  of  our  youngsters  have 
been  coddled  and  spoiled.  But  these 
factors  are  not  the  sole  reason  for  such 
outbursts  as  we  have  seen  all  too  often 
in  recent  months. 

A  major  contributing  factor  is  the  low- 
ered moral  standard  we  have  been  willing 
to  accept.  High  Government  oflBcials 
and  even  some  of  our  leading  church- 
men have  condoned  violence  and  the  de- 
fiance of  law  and  order  for  any  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  right  to  disobey  laws  which 
they  feel  are  imjust.  You  cannot  tell 
young  people  one  day  it  is  OK  to  riot, 
to  defy  the  police,  to  break  up  property 
and  destroy  communities  for  one  cause 
and  then  convince  them  the  next  day 


that  they  cannot  do  the  same  thing  to 
satisfy  their  desires  no  matter  how  de- 
praved these  desires  may  be.  We  cannot 
instill  in  the  youth  of  America  a  sense 
of  duty,  honesty,  integrity,  and  moral 
character  when  every  issue  of  our  news- 
papers exposes  corruption,  dishonesty, 
and  Immorality  in  high  places.  Otly 
when  we  demand  of  our  national  leaders 
a  strict  code  of  ethics  and  morality  may 
we  expect  the  rising  generation  to  re- 
spect the  law  and  to  act  with  integrity 
and  honesty. 

This  point  is  made  in  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Birmingham  Post 
Herald  of  July  6  and  I  include  it  as  part 
of  these  remarks: 

Our  Flaming  Youth 

Dating  back  to  Biblical  times,  the  older 
generation  has  been  disturbed  by  acts  of  the 
younger  folk. 

"We  didn't  do  that  when  we  were  young" 
Is  the  luilversal  complaint. 

But  all  of  us  should  be  concerned  with 
the  obvious  disregard  for  authority  and  the 
destructive  tactics  of  youths  over  the  holiday 
weekend  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Don't  these  yoiuig  people  know  what  Inde- 
pendence Day  means — how  many  people  have 
given  their  lives  to  see  that  it  survives? 

National  guardsmen  were  forced  to  seal 
off  a  town  In  Ohio  and  to  iise  tear  gas  on 
1,500  rioters. 

In  Iowa  tear  gas  was  used  and  guardsmen 
volunteered  to  help  subdue  the  mobs. 

Police  dogs  were  employed  In  Missouri 
where  there  were  more  than  2,000  rioters. 

There  were  other  spots  also,  where  youth 
got  out  of  hand,  enough  to  make  this  a  case 
for  national  concern. 

Said  one  policeman  "If  the  parents  were 
only  on  hand  to  see  how  their  children  are 
living  and  behaving  down  here,  this  wouldn't 
happen." 

This  brings  the  question — where  were  the 
parents  and  did  they  know  what  their  young- 
sters are  doing? 

Most  of  these  rioters,  we  Judge,  are  from 
middle  or  upper  class  homes.  They  have 
enough  money  to  bring  In  cases  of  beer  and 
whisky. 

Stem  treatment  by  authorities.  Including 
fines  stiff  enough  to  Impress  parents,  could 
do  some  good. 

But  most  of  all.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  the  need 
for  a  higher  code  of  living  for  us  all. 

What  Is  the  good  of  a  Great  Society,  with 
money  and  comforts  for  everyone,  if  our 
standards  are  lowered  to  allow  barbaric  be- 
havior? 

Primarily  this  is  a  matter  that  parents  and 
local  authorities  should  handle.  But  we  need 
also  to  look  to  our  moral  and  spiritual 
standards  nationally. 


July  8,  1965 
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One  Man,  One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Midwest  Democratic  conference 
at  its  meeting  In  Chicago  on  June  26 
adopted  a  very  significant  resolution  in 
opposition  to  any  effort  to  nullify  or  di- 
lute the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  decisions  on  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures. 


Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  this    courage  and  his  devotion  tb  his  country. 
Issue   I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress    I  congratulate  hip  wife,  his  parents,  and 
^11  take  the  time  to  read  the  resolution    the  other  members  of  his  family, 
adopted  by  the  Midwest  Democratic  con-        Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ference.   Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  resolution  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Whereas  the  Democratic  principle  of  equal 
representation  In  State  legislative  bodies  has 
Ijeen  eloquently  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  In 
which  It  said  that  "To  the  extent  that  a 
citizen's  right  to  vot«  Is  debased,  he  Is  that 
much  less  a  citizen";  and 

Whereas  the  vast  migration  of  our  popula- 
tion has  transformed  our  Nation  from  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  to  a  largely  suburban  and 
urban  character,  which  has  brought  with  It 
new  and  different  kinds  of  challenges  to  our 
legislative  process;  and 

Whereas  the  adamant  refusal  of  many 
State  legislatures  to  reapportion  themselves 
In  the  face  of  constitutional  mandates  has 
created  an  indifference  to  the  problems  of 
urban  areas  and  the  atrophy  of  strong  State 
government  and  State  initiative  In  solving 
urban  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  effort  to  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  through  the  dual 
method  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  and 
State  petitions  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion has  Imperiled  the  Supreme  Court  reap- 
portlormient  decisions;    and 

Whereas  the  provision  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  that  "factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation" may  be  used  to  apportion  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  Is  vague  and  opens  the 
door  to  discrimination  against  groups  of 
voters  such  as  Negroes  and  the  poor,  and 
consequently  endangers  the  gains  promised 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965;  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Midwest  Democratic  Con- 
ference, meeting  in  Chicago  on  June  26, 
1965,  That  we  oppose  any  effort  to  negate 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  State  legis- 
lative apfxjrtlonment  and  urge  all  Midwest 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  oppose  and 
vote  against  any  measure  designed  to  dilute 
or  overtvuTi  this  historic  affirmation  of  the 
Democratic  principle  of  fair  representation. 


Army  Sgt.  Andrew  P.  Sagarick,  of 
Schenevns,  N.Y.,  Is  Awarded  the  Silver 
Star  for  Gallantry  in  Action  in  Viet- 


nam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  Nation's  Armed  Forces,  I  know  the 
importance  of  the  award  of  the  Silver 
Star  Medal  in  a  combat  situation.  It  is 
the  Nation's  third  highest  award  for 
valor.  And  anyone  who  wears  it  on  his 
uniform  or  in  his  civilian  suit  lapel  can 
be  proud  of  what  he  has  done  for  his 
country. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
especially  proud  to  see  that  a  constituent 
of  mine  has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
Medal  for  gallantry  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam. He  is  Army  Sgt.  Andrew  P. 
Sugarick,  of  Schenevus,  N.Y.  I  congrat- 
ulate Sergeant  Sugarick  for  his  high 


include  the  following  article  from  the 

Binghamton  Sunday  Press  of  May  30, 

1965: 

SmvER  Star  for  GI 

Oneonta. — An  Otsego  County  soldier  has 
been  awarded  the  Sliver  Star  for  gallantry  in 
action  In  Vietnam. 

He  Is  Sgt.  Andrew  P.  Sugarick  of  Schenevus 
rural  free  delivery  1,  who  is  serving  with  the 
Special  Forces  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Sergeant  Sugarick  received  the  Sliver  Star 
and  citation  during  a  ceremony  In  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 

In  the  audience  as  he  was  decorated  were 
his  wife,  the  former  Magaret  Bradley  of 
Fayetteville,  N.C,  and  his  parents,  Mi.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Sugarick  of  Schenevus  rural 
free  delivery  1.  • 

His  citation  reads: 

"Sergeans  Sugarick  distinguished  himself 
by  gallantry  In  action  while  engaged  In  mili- 
tary operations  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
on  April  30,  1964. 

"He  demonstrated  perseverance,  bravery, 
and  professional  competence  while  serving  a£ 
a  replacement  adviser  to  a  Vietnamese  strike 
force  patrol  that  had  been  harassed  by  the 
Vietcong  for  19  consecutive  days  as  it  pene- 
trated deep  Into  Insurgent  controlled  terri- 
tory. 

"While  the  exhausted,  discouraged,  and 
wounded  defenders  were  preparing  for  an 
aerial  evacuation,  Sergeant  Sugarick  partici- 
pated In  constructing  a  landing  zone  for  the 
arriving  aircraft  and  In  establishing  a  de- 
fense perimeter. 

"As  the  first  helicopter  landed.  It  became 
the  target  of  heavy  gunfire  from  miiltlple 
automatic  weapons  and  was  badly  damaged. 

"Although  the  armed  helicopters  repeat- 
edly suppressed  the  gunfire  of  known  enemy 
positions  and  the  evacuation  operation  was 
resumed  several  times,  the  perimeter  of  de- 
fense became  smaller  and  smaller  throughout 
the  airlifts. 

"Despite  the  decrease  in  the  defense  patrol 
and  the  Increase  In  the  intensity  of  enemy 
fire  at  closer  range,  Sergeant  Sugarick  dem- 
onstrated complete  disregard  for  his  own 
safety  and  courageoxisly  defended  the  land- 
ing zone  by  returning  the  gunfire  with  out- 
standing effectiveness. 

"Undaunted  by  the  hazardous  situation, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  heavy  enemy  gun- 
fire to  defend  the  group  until  the  last  evacu- 
ation helicopter  had  landed. 

"Sergeant  Stigarlck's  conspicuous  gallan- 
try Is  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  military  eervlce,"  the  citation  con- 
cluded. 


Congress  Should  Act  on  Amendment  To 
Abolish  the  Electoral  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  reminded  once  again  last  week  of 
the  need  for  modernizing  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  governing  the  presi- 
dential election  process. 

Changes  in  our  presidential  election 
system,  including  abolishment  of  the  out- 
dated electorial  college,  are  badly  needed. 


The  proper  method  of  making  such 
changes,  of  course,  is  by  means  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Last  week,  however,  the  press  carried 
reports  of  plans  in  Delaware  and  Arkan- 
sas to  revise  one  aspect  of  the  presi- 
dential election  process  through  the  use 
of  litigation.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  29,  1965,  suits  will  be  filed 
in  those  two  States  with  the  h<HJe  of 
eventually  obtaining  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  banning  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem, under  which  the  winning  presi- 
dential candidate  in  any  State  receives 
that  State's  full  total  of  electoral  votes. 
These  suits,  the  Times  reported,  will  con- 
tend that  the  general  ticket  system  vio- 
lates the  14th  amendment,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  re- 
apportionment decisions. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  said  that  this 
litigation  is  a  bizarre  and  futile  attempt 
to  amend  the  Constitution  by  cinmm- 
venting  the  Congress  and  the  traditional 
amending  process.  As  the  Washington 
Post  correctly  pointed  out,  in  an  editorial 
of  July  2,  1965,  the  best  way  to  remove 
the  flaws  in  our  presidential  election  sys- 
tem is  by  constitutional  amendment,  not 
through  the  courts. 

More  than  that.  It  is  the  only  way.  The 
proposed  litigation  in  Delaware  and  Ar- 
kansas is,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  deprive 
State  legislatures  of  the  power  to  choose 
presidential  electors  under  the  general 
ticket  system.  But  the  Constitution  de- 
clares quite  clearly,  in  article  2,  section  1, 
that  each  State  shall  appoint  presiden- 
tial electors  "in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct."  Thus,  for 
better  or  worse.  State  legislatures  possess 
an  almost  absolute  power  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  presidential  electors. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself, 
in  an  1892  decision,  upheld  this  power, 
ruling  that  the  Michigan  Legislature  was 
free  to  abandon  the  general  ticket  system 
and  provide  instead  for  selection  of  presi- 
dential electors  by  districts.  In  that  de- 
cision, the  Court  stated  in  part: 

It  Is  argued  that  the  district  mode  of 
choosing  electors,  while  not  obnoxious  to 
constitutional  objection.  If  the  electoral  s3rs- 
tem  had  conformed  to  Its  original  object  and 
pvirpose,  had  become  so  In  view  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  that  system.  •  •  •  But  we 
can  perceive  no  reason  for  holding  that  the 
power  confided  to  the  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion has  ceased  to  exist  beca\ise  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  has  not  fxilly  realized  the 
hoi>es  of  those  by  whom  It  was  created.  Still 
less  can  we  recognize  the  doctrine,  that  be- 
cause the  Constitution  has  been  found  In  the 
march  of  time  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
be  applicable  to  conditions  not  within  the 
minds  of  Its  framers,  and  not  arising  in  their 
time.  It  may,  therefore,  be  wrenched  from 
the  subjects  expressly  embraced  within  It, 
and  amended  by  Judicial  decision  without 
action  by  the  designated  organs  In  the  mode 
by  which  alone  amendments  can  be  made 
(McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1,  35-36). 

From  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  litigation 
propKDsed  in  Delaware  and  Arkansas  does 
not  merit  serious  consideration-  These 
suits,  nonetheless,  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if,  as  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial suggests,  they  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  critical  need  for  bringing 
the  presidential  election  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  into  line  with  the  realities  of 
modem  American  politics. 
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other  revisions  to  modernize 

election  process, 
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29.  19651 

Attack  Elbctcwal  College  Voting 

BY  States 

(By  Fred   P.   Graham) 

Tex..  June  28. — A  legal  cam- 
hallenge  the  electoral  college  sys- 
stlQg  all  of  eacti  State's  electoral 
>n^presidential  candidate  was  an- 
ere  today. 

be  filed  in  Delaware  and  Arkan- 

challenging    the    electoral    college 

a  different  theory,  but  timed  to 

Supreme    Court    simultaneously 


will  argue  that  the  winner-take- 
ticket  system   violates  the   14th 
as  interpreted  in  the  Court's  re- 
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Ccjart  has  ruled  that  the  U.S.  House 
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and  that  both  Houses  of  State 
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in  the  electoral  college  suits 

the   Court  will  strike  down   the 

system  as  unfair  to  voters  in 

or  members  of  a  longstanding 

jarty  within  a  State. 

?.    Buckson,    attorney    general    of 

said  in  a  statement  at  the  conven- 

National  Association  of  Attorneys 

that  Delaware  would  bring  suit 

the  Supreme  Court,  naming  the 

States  as  parties. 

will  contend   that   the   general- 
em  gives  big  States  with  large  blocs 
votes  too  much  Influence  in  the 
a  President,  thereby  discriminat- 
citizens  of  small  States, 
[earned  that  the  other  suit  will  be 
n  Little  Rock  within  a  few  weeks 
supp<M^ers     of     Winthrop 


1  ere 


1 1 


contend    that    the    general-ticket 


system  disfranchises  the  Republicans  of  Ar- 
kansas, as  the  Democrats  have  carried  Arkan- 
sas In  every  election  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
that  the  Republicans'  votes  have.  In  effect 
been  wasted. 

Marion  Buckson  of  Little  Rock.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's attorney,  was  reported  to  be  a  plain- 
tiff and  the  moving  force  behind  the  suit. 
He  was  in  Washington  today  with  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  was  unavailable  for  comment. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  how  the 
States  must  cast  their  electoral  votes.  All 
States  allot  all  their  electoral  votes  to  the 
party  that  carries  the  State. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  in  Congress  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  each  State  to  divide 
its  electoral  vojtes  between  the  presidential 
candidates  in  proportion  to  each  candidate's 
popular  vote,  or  to  give  each  candidate  an 
electoral  vote  for  each  congressional  district 
he  carries. 

Mr.  Buchson  said  he  understood  that  the 
Arkansas  plaintiffs  hoped  to  have  their  case 
tried  before  a  three-Judge  Federal  panel  in 
September.  If  the  Arkansas  case  is  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  will  file  his  suit  at 
about  the  same  time,  so  the  Coxirt  could  con- 
sider them  together. 

THREE-DAY     SESSION 

Mr.  Buckson  made  the  statement  in  his 
remarks  as  moderator  of  a  panel  discussion 
on  the  electoral  college  during  the  1st  day 
of  the  3-day  meeting  of  the  State  attorneys 
general.  The  seniors  law  officers  of  46  of  the 
States  are  here  for  |he  convention. 

A  panelist.  Prof.  Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr.,  of 
the  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  in  Washington,  predicted  that  appor- 
tionment disputes  would  shift  from  the  pres- 
ent emphasis  on  numbers  of  voters  repre- 
sented by  each  Representative  to  problems  of 
gerry-mandering. 

He  quoted  Justice  William  L  Brennan's 
statement  in  a  Supreme  Court  majority  opin- 
ion last  January  that  a  districting  plan 
might  be  unconstitutional  if  it  operated  "to 
minimize  or  cancel  ou.  the  voting  strength 
of  racial  or  political  elements  of  the  voting 
population." 

Professor  Dixon  said  the  Court  might  strike 
down  a  congressional  or  legislative  district- 
ing plan,  even  though  the  districts  were  al- 
most equal  in  population,  if  the  lines  had 
been  drawn  to  submerge  certain  racial  or 
political  groups  under  permanent  opposing 
majorities. 

He  and  John  A.  Gosnell,  general  counsel 
of  the  National  Small  Business  Association. 
agreed  that  this  principle  could  cause  the 
Court  to  invalidate  the  general-ticket 
method  of  selecting  presidential  electors,  if 
the  system  had  the  effect  of  diluting  or  can- 
celing out  the   votes  of   minority   groups. 

Former  Gov.  Cecil  H.  Underwood  of  West 
Virginia,  a  Republican,  said  i.  group  called 
the  National  Electoral  Reform  Committee 
was  urging  legislatures  to  apply  to  Congress 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  propose  an 
amendment  eliminating  the  general-ticket 
system.  He  said  12  of  the  required  34  States 
had    passed    such   resolutions. 

Prof.  James  C.  Kirby  of  Vanderbilt  Law 
School  said  the  added  political  power  given 
big-city  voters  by  the  winner-take-all  system 
was  no  longer  fair,  since  rural  voters  were 
losing  their  domination  of  Congress  and  leg- 
islatures through  reapportionment.  Profes- 
sor Kirby  said  he  preferred  popular  election 
of  Presidents. 

J.  Harvie  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  Society,  said  a  presi- 
dential candidate  should  win  an  electoral  vote 
for  every  congressional  district  he  carried  in 
a  State,  even  if  he  did  not  win  a  majority 
of  the  State's  votes. 

In  the  electoral  college  system,  each  State 
has  one  presidential  elector  for  each  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative and  Senator  it  has. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post 
July  2,  1965] 

Obsolete  Electoral  System 

An  interesting  challenge  to  the  present 
method  of  electing  the  President  is  taking 
shape  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man-one-vote  ruling  in  the  apportion- 
ment cases.  Projecting  the  reasoning  of  the 
Court  Into  the  presidential  elector  system 
some  lawyers  have  concluded  that  there  is 
no  constitutional  Justification  for  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  all  of  a.  State's  electoral  votes 
to  the  presidential  candidate  winning  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote  in  that  State. 
The  challenge  is  to  be  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

One  suit  is  being  prepared  in  Arkansas. 
A  group  of  Republicans  In  that  State  will 
contend  that  they  are  disfranchised  because 
the  general  ticket  system  has  given  all  of 
Arkansas'  electoral  votes  to  the  Democratic 
candidate  In  every  election  since  the  Civil 
War.  Republican  votes  In  Arkansas,  they 
say,  never  count  for  anything  in  the  election 
of  the  President. 

Another  attack  will  come  from  Delaware. 
There  the  argtmient  Is  that  the  general 
ticket  system  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  big  States  with  large  blocs  of  electOTal 
votes.  In  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
some  months  ago.  Justice  Brennan  remarked 
that  a  legislative  districting  plan  might  be 
unconstitutional  If  it  should  "minimize  or 
cancel  out  the  voting  strength  of  racial  or 
political  elements  of  the  voting  poptUation," 
This  is  said  to  be  what  the  general  ticket 
system  does  in  presidential  elections. 

In  our  view,  the  possibility  that  the  Court 
might  intervene  to  upset  the  general  ticket 
system  is  remote.  The  Constitution  is  very 
specific  in  authorizing  each  State  to  appoint 
its  presidential  electors  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  legislature  thereof  may  direct.  Never- 
theless, these  challenges  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem are  significant  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  emphasize  the  niany  deviations  from 
the  one-man-one-vote  concept  in  our  con- 
stitutional system,  thus  perhaps  encourag- 
ing Congress  to  go  forward  with  its  proposed 
amendment  to  restore  to  the  States  the 
right  of  distributing  seats  in  one  house  of 
their  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  political 
units  rather  than  population.  Second,  they 
center  attention  once  more  on  the  necessity 
of  reforming  oiu-  presidential  election  ma- 
chinery. 

Last  January  the  Johnson  administration 
introduced  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
and  let  the  people  vote  directly  for  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidates. 
Those  receiving  a  majority  vote  in  each 
State  would  carry  the  electoral  votes  of  that 
State.  Not  much  has  since  been  heard  of 
this  proposal.  Although  it  has  some  serious 
technical  defects,  it  would  have  the  virtue 
of  eliminating  the  electors,  who  may  some- 
times be  in  a  position  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  voters  in  the  naming  of  the  President 

The  best  way  to  attack  our  obsolete  presi- 
dential election  system  is  through  the 
amendment  process  rather  than  through 
the  courts. 


Open  Season  on  Minorities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 


July  8,  1965 

Members  of  the  House  to  a  perceptive 
editorial  on  the  apportionment  amend- 
ment urged  by  Senator  Dirksen.  This 
editorial  appeared  on  July  1  in  the  fine 
newspaper,  the  Hawk-Eye,  published  In 
Burlington.  Iowa.  The  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial has  wisely  noted  a  major  weakness 
in  that  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution: 

Open  Season  on  Minorities 

The  opponents  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
legislative  apportionment  rule,  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  are  a  fascinating  con- 
tradiction. 

The  amendment  urged  by  Senator  Dirksen 
and  others  leaves  the  composition  of  the  leg- 
•iBlature  completely  with  the  people  of  a 
State.  It  provides  that  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution shall  prohibit  a  State  from  appor- 
tlcjnlng  one  house  of  the  leglslattire  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population,  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  voters  In  the  State  approve  of 
whatever  system  Is  adopted. 

This  Is  being  sold  as  democracy  at  its 
purest.  After  all,  what  could  be  more  Amer- 
ican than  letting  the  people  themselves,  not 
their  courts,  decide  on  the  makeup  of  their 
legislature? 

But  the  sales  Job  Is  misleading.  What 
Dirksen  proposes  Is  to  let  the  majority  In  a 
State  devise  the  system  it  wants,  curtailing 
however  It  wants  the  rights  of  whatever  mi- 
nority It  wishes  to  suppress,  and  denying  that 
minority  any  right  to  Judicial  remedy. 

Thus,  the  growing  urbm  majority  of  Iowa 
conceivably  could  one  day  disenfranchise  the 
shrinking  minority  of  farmers,  at  least  In 
one  house;  and  the  white .  majority  in  Mis- 
sissippi could  be  counted  on  to  continue  de- 
nying equal  representation  to  the  Negro 
minority. 

The  Irony  Is  that  the  reapportionment  ex- 
plosion came  because  In  many  States  minori- 
ties had  a  tight  grip  on  legislatures,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  majority.  The  oppo- 
nents of  reapportionment  have  bled  copi- 
ously for  the  economic  minorities  In  fighting 
against  equal  representation. 

But  now  those  same  people  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  that  co\ild  give  the  majority 
tmchecked  power  to  work  its  will  on  any 
minority. 

The  most  charitable  conclusion  is  that  they 
are  confused,  siiffering  from  the  shock  it  Is 
to  be  dragged  so  abruptly  Into  the  20th 
century. 


Qyil  Rights  in  Vietnam 
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Dr.  King  is  reported  as  telling  an  audience 
of  Negro  leaders  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  last  week: 
"The  war  in  Vietnam  must  be  stopped. 
There  mtist  be  a  negotiated  settlement  even 
with  the  Vietcong.  The  long  night  of  war 
mxist  be  stopped."  He  also  stiggeeted  that 
his  organization  might  hold  peace  rallies 
similar  to  the  campus  teach-ins. 

Somewhat  belatedly,  James  Fanner,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  was  able  to  head  off  similar  action. 
CORE,  at  its  meeting  in  Durham,  had  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam.  Fanner  was  able  to  per- 
suade the  delegates  to  rescind  the  resolution, 
pointing  out  that  the  civil  rights  groups  ran 
the  risk  of  losing  th.e  sympathy  of  many 
people  if  they  should  become  active,  as  or- 
ganizations, in  the  peace  movement.  He 
was  making  a  distinction  between  individual 
attitudes  and  organizational  attitudes.  In- 
stead of  alluding  to  the  risk  of  losing  popu- 
lar support,  he  might  well  have  said  the 
organizations  would  surely  lose  It. 

One  Negro  leader,  Roy  Wilklns,  executive 
director  of  the  NAACP,  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  thinks  civil  rights  groups  have  enough  to 
do  without  taking  part,  as  organizations,  in 
the  Vietnam  and  Dominican  situations.  He 
is  right,  of  course. 

The  point  which  no  one  has  touched  on 
concerns  the  outlook  for  civil  rights  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and,  more  importantly, 
in  Vietnam..  Suppose  we  recall  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  and  negotiate  a  settlement  with 
the  Vietcong.  There  is  every  probability  that 
this  would  lead  to  a  Communist  takeover  and 
the  slaughter  of  brave  South  Vietnamese  who 
have  fought  and  bled  for  years  for  freedom. 
What  does  Dr.  King  have  to  say  about  their 
"civil  rights"? 


of  these  amendments  would  limit  the  sub- 
sidy to  those  eligible  for  public  hotjsing — 
and  tbait  sboiild  provide  some  needed  control 
if  properly  administered. 

There  Is  a  strongly  political  flavor  to  the 
wliole  affair. 

The  Senate  etUl  has  to  pass  on  this  pro- 
gram but  with  the  overwhelming  Democratic 
strength  there  It  probably  will  go  through. 
We  look  to  our  Senators  to  take  the  same 
stand  that  otir  House  Members  did. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
thought-provoking  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Wednesday,  July  7  edition  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star.  The 
full  text  follows : 

Civil   Rights   in   Vietnam 

The  civil  rights  movement  in  the  United 
States  surely  will  suffer  a  massive  loss  of 
support  if  it  prestimes  to  use  its  organized 
eflforts  in  an  attempt  to  Influence  or  control 
American  foreign  policy.  Yet  there  are  ten- 
tative signs  that  it  is  heading  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
headed  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  favors  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Alabama  and  Rent  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  i>ermission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  following  editorial  concern- 
ing rent  subsidies  which  appeared  in  the 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Post  Herald  on  July  2. 
Alabama  and  Rent  Subsidies 

Seven  of  Alabama's  eight  Congressmen 
stood  against  the  administration's  housing 
bill,  and  all  opposed  the  foolish  and  highly 
controversial  rent  subsidy  proposal. 

For  that,  we  give  them  thanks. 

The  rent  subsidy  was  approved  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  six  votes  in  the  House. 

And  for  those  who  are  saying  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  GOP  and  the 
Democrats,  we  point  out  that  only  four  Re- 
publicans, all  from  New  York,  voted  for  the 
rent  subsidy.  This  Is  a  very  definite  dif- 
ference between  the  parties. 

The  rent  subsidy,  one  of  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Innovations,  is  a  further  socialistic 
move.  Admittedly  those  in  great  want 
should  receive  help  in  housing.  We  have 
low -rent  housing  for  them  and  it  has  been 
beneficial. 

But  this  new  program  could  be  extended 
to  many  who  are  not  in  that  category.  It 
has  been  charged  that  families  with  inoomes 
as  liigh  as  $11,000  a  year  ccnild  get  help 
through  this  proviso. 

Opposition  to  the  program  was  so  great 
that  the  Johnson  forces  were  compelled  to 
make  several  cutbacks  in  the  measure.    One 


They  Broaght  Us  a  Miracle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Yohe,  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Afirrlcul- 
turist  and  Farmer,  published  in  my 
hometown  of  Racine,  Wis.,  recognized 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion's 30th  anniversary  with  his  remi- 
niscences of  REA's  pioneering  days  in 
Wisconsin. 

As  one  who  take  pride  In  the  REA's 
accomplishments  during  this  short  span, 
and  as  an  admirer  of  its  exceptionally 
able  Administrator,  my  friend  and  fel- 
low Wlsconslnlte  Norman  Clapp,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  Mr.  Yohe's  article  to 
the  Record: 

They  Brought  Us  a  Miracle 

This  year  marks  the  30  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  In 
1935  the  Rural  Electrification  Cooperative 
program  got  underway.  It  was  to  bring  elec- 
tricity to  thousands  of  farms  throughout  our 
Nation.  « 

I  vividly  remember  those  times  of  1935, 
1936,  and  1937  when  our  local  co-op  was 
getting  underway. 

My  father  was  a  director  of  the  newly 
formed  group.  There  were  long  midnight 
meetings  at  the  county  seat. 

The  new  struggling  REA  co-op  did  not 
escape  opposition.  People  in  some  of  the 
small  towns  circulated  petitions  to  keep  REA 
out,  even  though  they  had  no  electricity. 
Some  farmers  refused  to  sign  right-of-way 
privileges.  The  new  hlghllnes  had  to  be 
diverted  down  side  roads  to  avoid  their 
property.  , 

Anxiously  we  watched  the  crews  stretch 
the  gleaming  aluminum  wires  along  the 
newly  set  poles.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  arotmd  the  stove  at  the  local  hard- 
ware store  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  the 
electricity  to  get  to  our  neighborhood  once 
the  power  was  turned  on  at  the  power  station 
17  miles  away. 

And  then  there  was  the  big  night  when 
we  had  electric  lights  for  the  first  time.  For 
2  or  3  years  my  mother  kept  kerosense  lamps 
filled  and  ready  to  take  over  should  elec- 
tricity fail. 

Over  the  next  several  years  the  hlghllnes 
of  REA  crawled  across  the  Nation's  country- 
side. Today  they  have  helped  bring  elec- 
tricity to  nearly  every  farm  in  our  entire 
country.  And  in  addition  they  serve  many 
smaller  towns  and  growing  industries. 

The  first  Wisconsin  REA  lines — Richland 
Cooperative  Electric  Association  and  Colum- 
bvis  Rtiral  Electric  Cooperative — were  ener- 
gized on  May  8,  1937.  Tt>day  REA  serves 
nearly  104,000  farm  families  and  rural  busi- 
nesses in  Wisconsin  on  32,795  mileB  of  line. 

REA  and  commercial  electric  companies 
bring  electricity  to  98.8  percent  of  Wiscon- 
sin's farms. 
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Ifights  and  Opportunities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HONI  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OF   INDIANA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1965 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  Ittle  over  a  month  now  since 
Presideni  Johnson  delivered  his  land- 
mark adiress  at  Howard  University.  In 
his  June  4  speech,  the  President  pointed 
the  chall  jnging  way  to  achieving  genuine 
economic  and  social  equality  for  Negroes 
and  whit  >s. 

A  mea  lure  of  the  impact  of  the  Pres- 
ident's w  jrds  can  be  found  In  the  favor- 
able edit  >rlal  comment  which  appeared 
in  news  media  throughout  the  country. 
One  of  Jie  ablest  assessments  of  Mr. 
Johnson' i  statements  appeared  in  an 
editorial  In  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

This  eiitorial  was  reprinted  June  14 
in  the  I  idianapolis  Star.  The  text  of 
the  edlt(rlal,  entitled  "Rights  and  Op- 
portuniti 3S,"  follows: 

S  IGHTS     AND     OPPOBTVKITIES 

In  his  r  ?markable  address  it  Howard  Uni- 
versity. Pi  esident  Johnson  made  clear  his  ad- 
ministratl  on  has  no  intention  of  taking  a 
breather  1  a  the  battle  for  equality  now  that 
passage  ol  the  voting  rights  bill  is  assured. 

The  Pr  sldent  called  enactment  of  civil 
rights  leg  slation  merely  "the  end  of  the  be- 
ginning" and  urged  programs  of  economic 
and  social  uplift  so  that  "the  only  difference 
between  Hegroes  and  whites  is  the  color  of 
their  skin  " 

The  swe  ^ing  character  of  the  programs  the 
President  has  in  mind  is  evident  from  the 
vast  diffei  ;nces  between  the  Negro  and  white 
segments  }f  the  population  today: 

Every  si  sth  home  owned  by  a  Negro  Is  di- 
lapidated- -a  rate  five  times  the  white  propor- 
tion. Neg  ro  family  income  is  Just  55  percent 
of  white  f  imily  income.  Three  of  every  four 
Negroes  ii  urban  areas  work  at  low  skill  Jobs 
^ompared  to  one  of  every  three  white  workers 
in  this  ca  egory,  in  every  fourth  Negro  home 
the  worke  •  is  Jobless  compared  with  the  Job- 
less rate  <  f  one  In  20  In  white  homes.  The 
maternal  nortality  rate  is  four  times  as  high 
for  Negro  mothers  as  for  white  mothers,  and 
the  avera  ^  Negro  dies  7  years  earlier  than 
his  white  coixnterpart. 

These  t  ifferences  are  an  outgrowth  of  a 
complex  (  f  factors,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  dlscrl  nlnation,  inferior  education,  and 
the  hopel  jssness  and  despair  that  confront 
Negroes  fi  am  infancy. 

"Ability  is  not  just  the  product  of  birth. 
Ability  is  stretched  or  stunted  by  the  family 
you  live  w  Ith,  and  the  neighborhood  you  live 
In — by  th( :  school  you  go  to,  and  the  poverty 
or  rlchnes  s  of  your  surroundings.  It  is  the 
product  o '  a  hundred  unseen  forces  playing 
upon  the  Infant,  the  child,  and  finally  the 
man." 

Other  D  inorlty  groups  confronted  poverty, 
acquired  ikills,  and  achieved  success.  But 
none  of  tl  ese  groups  has  ever  been  subjected 
to  such  V  holesale  oppression  as  the  Ameri- 
can N^n  nor  been  left  with  the  terrible 
heritage  3f  slavery.  The  institution  of 
slavery,  w  hlch  did  not  recognize  marriage. 


has  created  perhaps  the  most  crippling  dis- 
advantage of  all — lack  of  family  tradition 
that  results  in  less  than  half  of  Negro  young- 
sters reaching  18  having  lived  all  their  lives 
with  both  parents. 

The  widening  gap  in  achievement  between 
Negro  and  white  Americans,  despite  Negro 
legislative  and  legal  gains,  shows  that  Negroes 
lack  the  skills  needed  to  earn  their  way  in 
an  increasingly  technological  society.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  address  is  rtKrognitlon  also 
that  an  attack  is  needed  across  a  whole  broad 
front  to  provide  motivation  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunity— through  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  other  services,  including  measures  to 
strengthen  Negro  family  life.  The  President 
has  perforced  a  major  service  by  placing  this 
on  the  Nation's  agenda. 


Stimalating   Editorials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  articles  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  one  which 
appeared  in  the  Ames  Tribune  deal  with 
subjects  that  are  of  great  public  interest. 
While  I  may  not  agree  witli  evei-ything 
that  is  in  all  of  the  articles.  I  believe  that 
they  are  all  very  stimulating  and  should 
be  available  for  the  various  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 
.Apr.  16,   1965] 
Using  U.S.  School  Am  in  Iowa 

One  method  of  meeting  the  needs  of  "edu- 
cationally deprived"  chDdren  under  the  new 
Federal  aid-to-education  law  is  through  pre- 
school programs. 

The  value  of  preschools  has  been  proved 
In  experimental  programs.  It  amounts  to  es- 
tablishing "prep"  schools  for  kindergarten 
pupils,  which  may  sound  ridiculous.  How- 
ever, children  whose  parents  are  illiterate  or 
near  illiterate  are  handicapped  when  they 
enter  school.  The  preschools  can  bring  them 
nearer  in  learning  capacity  to  children  of 
better  educated  parents. 

Iowa  school  laws  have  not  anticipated  pre- 
school programs.  Tlie  legislatxire  should  take 
a  look  at  these  laws,  then  revise  them  so  that 
there  is  no  question  about  the  legality  of 
preschool  classes. 

Iowa  law  says  no  child  shall  be  admitted 
to  school  unless  he  is  5  years  of  age  on  or 
before  September  15  of  the  current  school 
year.  He  can  enter  school  at  that  age  only 
if  the  school  has  a  kindergarten  approved  by 
the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

Another  law  might  permit  school  districts 
to  establish  preschool  programs,  though  it 
was  passed  mainly  to  benefit  children  with 
physical  or  mental  defects.  It  defines  chil- 
dren eligible  for  special  education  as  those 
"under  21  who  are  certified  to  be  emotionally 
maladjusted  or  intellectually  incapable  of 
profiting  from  ordinary  instructional  meth- 
ods." This  might  be  interpreted  to  permit 
preschool  for  the  underprivileged. 

However,  parents  of  children  who  could 
benefit  from  preschool  classes  might  object 
to  certifying  that  their  youngsters  fall  into 
these  classifications.  It  would  be  more  prac- 
tical to  establish  preschool  programs  for  all 
children  in  areas  with  a  large  number  of 
low-income  families. 

It  should  be  easy  to  change  the  Iowa  law 
to  assure  the  legality  of  preschool  programs. 


Other  problems  of  utilizing  Federal  funds 
may  be  more  difficult,  especially  those  in- 
volvlng  assistance  for  children  from  low- 
income  families  who  attend  parochial  schools 

The  new  Federal  law  makes  funds  avail- 
able for  dual-enrollment  programs,  usually 
referred  to  as  shared  time.  In  these  pro- 
grams, parochial  pupils  attend  public  school 
classes  in  certain  subjects,  for  example,  sci- 
ence where  special  laboratory  equipment  is 
needed. 

Shared  time  classes  have  been  held  illegal 
under  Iowa  laws  and  the  Iowa  constitution. 
Despite  this  int-erpretation,  a  few  school  dis- 
tricts in  Iowa  have  had  shared  time  pro- 
grams. But.  if  this  practice  is  to  be  extended, 
the  legal  question  should  be  resolved.  The 
State  department  of  public  instruction  must 
approve  new  programs  under  the  Federal  aid 
law,  and  It  could  not  do  so  unless  Iowa  law 
allowed  them. 

Some  problems  that  will  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  Federal  aid  program,  to 
be  effective  this  July,  can't  be  anticipated. 
The  State  department  needs  guldlines  frwn 
the  Federal  Office  of  Education  before  it  can 
advise  local  school  districts,  and  these  guide- 
lines may  not  be  available  for  some  time. 
But  the  legislature  should  act  to  make  pos- 
sible the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  programs 
beneficial  to  Iowa  schoolchildren. 


[From    the    Des    Iifolnes     (Iowa)     Register, 

Junes,  1965] 

Rights  and  Opportunities 

In  his  remarkable  address  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, President  Johnson  made  clear  his 
administration  has  no  intention  of  taking 
a  breather  in  the  battle  for  equality  now 
that  passage  of  the  voting  rights  bill  Is  as- 
sured. The  President  called  enactment  of 
civil  rights  legislation  merely  "the  end  of 
the  beginning"  and  urged  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  uplift  so  that  "the  only 
difference  between  Negroes  and  whites  is  the 
color  of  their  skin." 

The  sweeping  character  of  the  programs 
the  President  has  in  mind  is  evident  from 
the  vast  differences  between  the  Negro  and 
white  segments  of  the  population  today: 

Every  sixth  home  owned  by  a  Negro  is 
dilapidated — a  rate  five  times  the  white  pro- 
portion. Negro  family  income  is  Just  55 
percent  of  white  family  income.  Three  of 
every  four  Negroes  in  urban  areas  work  at 
low  skill  Jobs  compared  to  one  of  every  three 
white  workers  in  this  category.  In  every 
fourth  Negro  home  the  worker  is  Jobless 
compared  with  the  Jobless  rate  of  1  in  20 
in  white  homes.  The  maternal  mortality 
rate  is  four  times  as  high  for  Negro  mothers 
as  for  white  mothers,  and  the  average  Negro 
dies  7  years  earlier  than  his  white  counter- 
part. 

These  differences  are  an  outgrowth  of  a 
complex  of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  discrimination,  inferior  education,  and 
the  hopelessness  and  despair  that  confront 
Negroes  from  infancy.  As  the  President 
stated: 

"Ability  is  not  Just  the  product  of  birth. 
Ability  is  stretched  or  stunted  by  the  family 
you  live  with,  and  the  neighborhood  you 
live  in — by  the  school  you  go  to,  and  the 
poverty  or  richness  of  your  surroundings. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  hundred  unseen  forces 
playing  upon  the  infant,  the  child,  and 
finally  the  man." 

Other  minority  groups  confronted  pov- 
erty, acquired  skills  and  achieved  success. 
But  none  of  these  groups,  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  such  wholesale  oppression  as  the 
American  Negro  nor  been  l^ft  with  the  ter- 
rible heritage  of  slavery.  The  institution 
of  slavery,  which  did  not  recognize  marriage, 
has  created  perhaps  the  most  crippling  dis- 
advantage of  all — ^lack  of  family  tradition 
that  results  in  less  than  half  of  Negro  young- 
sters reaching  18  having  lived  all  their  lives 
with  both  parents. 


The  widening  gap  In  achievement  between 
Megro  and  white  Americans,  despite  Negro 
leSslative  and  legal  gains,  shows  that 
Negroes  lack  the  skills  needed  to  earn  their 
way  m  an  Increasingly  technological  society. 
President  Johnson's  address'  Is  recognition 
jlBO  that  an  attack  Is  needed  across  a  whole 
broad  front  to  provide  motivation  as  well  as 
opportunity— through  health,  education, 
welfare  and  other  services.  Including  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  Negro  family  life.  The 
President  has  F>erformed  a  major  service  by 
placing  this  on  the  Natlon'e  agenda. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
Jimel3, 1965] 
Lauds  Johnson    Candor   on   Negro   Plight 
(ByRoy  WUkins) 

New  York,  N.Y. — ^What  we  call  the  Negro 
problem  was  brotight  out  and  laid  on  the 
table  for  all  to  see  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  commencement  address  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

It  marked  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
our  country  that  a  President  has  spread  the 
whole  dlfBcult,  Intimate,  and  extremely  com- 
plex racial  picture  before  all  the  people. 

Other  Presidents  or  high  Government  of- 
ficials have  talked  of  parts  of  the  problem — 
usually  those  deemed  to  be  least  damaging 
politically.  In  contrast,  President  Johnson 
truly  declared:  "Nor  can  these  differences  be 
understood  as  isolated  infirmities.  They  are 
g  seamless  web.  They  cause  each  other. 
They  result  from  each  other.  They  reinforce 
ea<di  other.  It  is  not  enough  to  lift  just 
one  corner  (of  the  blanket  of  circumstance 
that  buries  the  Negro  commxmlty).  We 
must  raise  the  entire  cover  If  we  are  to  liber- 
ate our  fellow  citizens." 

BHIED    AWAT 

Public  officials  have  shied  away  from  the 
complete  Negro  problem  because  it  is  a  seam- 
less web.  They  want  to  deal  with  a  park, 
or  a  beach,  and  to  say,  "See,  it  Is  now  open; 
go  and  enjoy  yourselves  and  don't  bothef 
me  until  after  the  next  election." 

They  want  to  deal  with  job  discrimina- 
tion in  a  single  Industry  or  plant  or  trade 
imlon.  They  want  to  condemn  publicly  the 
falling  plaster,  heatless  rooms,  rats,  and 
filth  of  slum  housing. 

They  point  to  an  ordinance  or  a  State 
law  and  bid  their  petitioners  to  be  satisfied. 
They  cite  a  Negro  or  a  small  number  of 
Negroes  swimming  upstream  and  say,  "go 
thou  and  do  likewise." 

President  Johnson  has  his  legislation — 
more  than  most  officeholders.  He  has  the 
most  comprehensive  Civil  Rights  Act  ever 
adopted.  He  has  the  poverty  program  and 
the  Aid  to  Education  Act.  Soon  he  will  have 
the  Negro  voting  legislation. 

SHOWCASE   specimens 

He  and  the  Nation  also  have  more  Negro 
"showcase  specimens"  In  the  form  of  an  ex- 
panding middle  class  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

But  this  legislation  and  these  successes 
and  these  specimens  are  not  enough.  The 
majority  of  the  Negro  population  is  losing 
ground.  In  the  most  embracing  of  an  array 
of  arresting  statistics  the  President  observed 
that  In  the  past  18  years  the  n\unber  of 
white  families  living  in  poverty  lias  decreased 
by  27  percent  whereas  the  Negro  decrease  has 
been  only  3  percent. 

He  might  have  added  that  in  public  educa- 
tion, desegregation  proceeded  for  a  10-year 
period  at  a  rate  of  less  than  1  percent  a  year 
and  that  some  southern  Governors  a  week  or 
two  ago  were  still  calling  for  more  time  to 
effect  changes. 

NOT  BECAUSE  OF  RACE,  COLOR 

The  weaknesses  In  Negro  family  life  have 
been  touched  upon  heretofore  only  to  be 
condemned,  not  only  by  letter-writing  moral- 
ists and  taxicab  drivers,  but  by  social 
workers  who  know  better.    Johnson  handled 


It  with  frankness  and  oompasslon,  declaring 
that  white  America  mtiat  accept  re^wnal- 
blllty  for  the  breakdown  In  the  Negro  family 
structure. 

Johnson  marked  the  difference  between 
the  Negro  predicament  and  that  of  the 
white  minorities  that  fought  tlielr  way  up 
from  poverty  and  language  barriers  to  Inte- 
gration: "They  were  not  excluded  because  of 
race  or  color — a  feeling  whose  dark  Intensity 
Is  matched  by  no  other  prejudice  In  our 
society." 

Because  there  Is  no  single  easy  answer 
to  all  the  problems,  the  President  is  calling 
a  White  House  conference  next  fall  to  seek 
answers.  Its  theme  will  be  "To  Fulfill  These 
Bights."  The  Nation  thus  has  been  given 
leadership  by  Coresident  Johnson  on  what  he 
has  termed,  with  perceptive  foresight,  "the 
next  and  more  profound  stage  of  the  battle 
for  civil  rights." 

Ilie  Wlilte  House  conference  has  a  monu- 
mental task  before  It.  The  rabid  antl-U£. 
speech  of  Chou  En-lal  In  Tanzania  suggests 
that  successful  outcome  in  Washington  could 
mean  further  underglrdlng  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  not.  merely  the  easing  or  erasure 
of  the  Negro's  pain. 

[From  the  Ames  (Iowa)  Dally  Tribime, 

April  14, 1965] 

Outdated  Position 

Story  County  Farm  Bureau  members  are 
among  those  who  circulated  petitions,  at- 
tempting to  get  signatures  of  100,(X)0  lowans 
on  a  paper  urging  the  State  legislature  to 
join  In  calling  for  a  Federal  constitutional 
convention. 

Specifically,  the  petitions  urge  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly  to  adopt  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14,  which  petitions  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Legislatures  In  22  States  already  have 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  petition; 
in  7  other  States,  1  house  has  passed 
the  measure.  A  total  of  34  State  legisla- 
tures must  Join  in  the  petition  to  force  the 
calling  of  the  convention. 

At  the  heart  of  the  effort  Is  a  movement  to 
amend  the  VS.  Constitution  to  allow  repre- 
sentation In  State  legislatures  and  other 
bodies  to  be  distributed  on  a  basis  other 
than  population. 

The  "one  man,  one  vote"  ruling  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  under  attack  on  many 
quarters.  The  Farm  Bureau  members  axe 
among  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  Con- 
stitution changed  to  allow  other  factors, 
specifically  political  subdivisions,  to  be  ad- 
mitted In  computing  the  representation  In 
the  various  lawmaking  bodies. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other 
organizations  whose  members  feel  they  may 
be  unjustly  treated  as  a  result  of  the  ruling, 
would  do  better  to  seek  a  plan  by  which  each 
citizen  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  repre- 
sentation, leaving  out  all  other  factors.  This 
is  essentially  what  has  been  done  on  the 
Federal  level,  and  what  could.  In  our  view,  be 
a  more  successful  campaign  than  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 

In  our  opinion,  probably  the  weakest  ar- 
gument we  have  heard  advanced  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  one-man,  one-vote  position  is 
that  "in  many  Instances,  the  people  who 
pay  most* of  the  taxes  will  get  the  short  end 
of  the  say-so  on  how  the  money  will  be 
spent." 

As  we  recall  our  American  history,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  setting  up  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion in  its  present  form  was  to  arrange  It 
so  that  the  poorest  citizen's  vote  had  exactly 
the  same  value  as  that  of  the  wealthiest  man 
In  the  country.  At  the  time  our  Constitu- 
tion was  framed,  this  was  an  Important 
point,  because  many  Americans  had  experi- 
enced the  tyranny  of  an  aristocracy. 

As  for  arguments  that  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  offer  built-in  checks  and  balances 
because  one  is  on  area  and  one  on  population. 


we  would  offer  tbe  proposition  that  the  House 
may  be  on  populatloin  all  right,  but  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  on  area,  but  rather  guaranteee  a 
mitviTniim  of  representation  to  residents  of 
each  State. 

To  permit  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion on  any  basis  other  than  one-man  one- 
vote  is.  In  our  own  view  In  opposition  to  all 
the  philosophy  of  this  representative  Repub- 
lic as  expressed  In  the  Constitution. 


T.  Athton  Thompson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW    J^SXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2,  1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  my  short  tenure  In  this  body 
prevented  me  from  coming  to  know  our 
colleague,  T.  A.  Thompson,  better.  I 
know  I  share  with  all  of  you  the  profound 
sense  of  shock  and  loss  that  I  felt  when 
I  learned  of  his  sudden  and  senseless 
death. 

I  join  with  you  in  offering  my  sympa- 
thies to  his  wife  and  children  in  this 
terrible  time  of  trial.  But  even  more, 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  whole  South 
and,  indeed,  the  entire  Nation  are  made 
poorer  by  this  tragedy. 

For  I  will  remember  T.  A.  Thompson 
best,  not  only  as  a  warm,  generous  and 
helpful  friend  and  colleague,  but  as  a 
courageous  voice  of  reason  and  justice 
on  the  most  vital  economic,  moral,  legal 
and  human  issues  confronting  our  people 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Southern  States  are 
undergoing  great  strains.  Desperate, 
last-ditch  efforts  are  being  made  to  pre- 
vent the  inevitable  assimilation  of  the 
Deep  South  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  The  scrapping  of  an  outmoded, 
obsolete  and  repudiated  social  fabric  is 
being  resisted  by  a  handful  of  skillful 
demagogs  who,  distrustful  of  democ- 
racy, keep  power  by  clouding  issues  and 
misinforming  their  constituents  about 
the  facts  of  life  in  the  20th  century. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
the  South  both  desire  and  require  an 
America — a  united  America — of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud.  I  also  believe  that 
there  are  many  citizens  of  Southern 
States — black  and  white  alike — who 
-share  my  conviction.  I  am  further  pur- 
suaded,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  millions 
have  been  silenced  by  the  intimidation, 
economic  and  otherwise,  of  extremists. 
A  few  bi-ave  souls  from  the  Deep  South 
have  sought  to  force  a  wedge  between 
the  extremes;  have  recognized  that 
clinging  to  a  lost  cause  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  kind  of  statesmanship  de- 
manded by  today's  world.  Our  departed 
colleague  w^as  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for  this  group  of  Americans  dedicated  to 
a  better  America. 

In  this  coiftext.  I  salute  the  memory  of 
T.  AsHTON  THOMPSON,  a  man  whose 
broad  and  deep  imderstanding  of  these 
Issues  made  him  a  true  and  faithful 
leader  of  all  of  his  people,  a  man  whose 
leadership  will  be  very  hard  to  replace. 

God  rest  his  soul. 
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Celieni  L.  Lee,  Oatotaadiiig  Citizcii  of 
Geneia,  N.Y^  Honored  by  Hobart 
and  \  rUIiam  Smith  Colleges  With  the 
Awari  tag  of  ttn  Honorary  Degree,  Doc- 
tor of  Laws 
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STRATTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
at  the  commencement  cere- 
of  Hobart  and  William  Smith 
In  Geneva,  N.Y.,  in  my  congres- 
d)strict,  one  of  those  honored  by 
of  an  honorary  degree  was 
Genevan,   Mr.   Cebem  L.   Lee. 
Lee  is  one  of  the  most  hard- 
respected,  and  effective  citizens 
nreat  Finger  Lakes  community. 
nerits  the  honor  of  the  doctorate 
degree  conferred  by  these  two 
incidentally  his  alma  mater. 
5  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
joe  for  some  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
proud  of  the  recognition  he  has 
received.    I  know  of  no  one  who 
more  selflessly  of  his  time,  and 
and  energies,  and  resources  to 
of  his  community.    Geneva 
r^oud  to  have  a  citizen  like  Cebem 
its  wall, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
he  formal  citation  awarding  the 
Dr.  Lee,  and  also  a  news  article 
Geneva  Times,  describing  his 
manifold  accomplishments. 
Cebebn  Lowell  Lee 

(Man\lfact\irer  and  road  builder,  president 
fiCe  &  Son,  Oaks  Comer;  bank  direc- 
communlty   chest   leader;    hospital 


and  director  of  Its  successful  fund 

iSorts;    yachtsman    and    horseman; 

raveler,      historian,      and      author; 

of    two    colleges,    Dartmouth    and 

ind  one-time  member  of  the  board 

of  Hobart  and  William  Smith.) 

does  as  she  pleases.     Some  of  us 

all  of  a  piece.  In  others  the  mold  is 

XJmposlte,  on  Infrequent  occasion  It 

a  mosaic  of  disparate  designs. 

ir,    are   such   a   mosaic.     No   single 

can    contain    you.     You   are   both 

the   concrete   and  the   chaser  of 

Based     In     Oaks     Corners,     you 

In  search  of  the  Lost  Dutchman, 

leading  through  Tennessee,  walk- 


>f 


r^lant.  Independent  in  thought,  im- 
In  action,  you  Infuse  leaven  into 
conforming  society,  and  your  varied  tal- 
vltality  to  our  community. 
Cebem.  North  and  South  Main 
hose  geographic  extremes,  join  as 
monumi  nts  to  your  prophetic  leadership, 
your  lib  >rallty  of  spirit  and  of  substance. 

Rejoli  your  alma  mater  as  her  doctor  of 
laws,  ho  aorls  causa,  by  the  authority  of  your 
erstwhllr  fellows,  the  board  of  trustees. 


J.  Leb:  Outstanding  Gznevan  To  Be 
Honored 


an  honorary  degree  to  Cebem 

iobart  and  WUllam  Smith  Colleges 

Biblical  reference,  "A  prophet  is  not 

honor  save  In  his  own  country  and 

house." 

,  marking  the  140th  commence- 
Hobart  and  the  64th  for  William 


o  ra 


c(  Ueges, 


Smith,  will  graduate  271  men  and  women 
June  13.  Mr.  Lee  will  be  among  six  Who  wUl 
receive  honorary  degrees. 

While  he  has  many  and  varied  Interests, 
he  has  given  much  of  his  time  to  Geneva 
General  Hospital  and  the  colleges.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  hospital's  board  of 
trustees  off  and  on  since  1945.  After  a  mem- 
ber serves  two  consecutive  terms,  he  has  to 
leave  the  board,  but  may  return  later.  Mr. 
Lee  has  returned  twice  for  6-year  terms  after 
his  original  election  and  reelection. 

Additionally,  the  board  has  elected  him 
president,  and  he  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Institution's  fund  drive  and  building  pro- 
gram. He  has  headed  four  drives  for  funds 
there.  Including  one  that  raised  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

A  member  of  the  colleges'  board  from  1957 
until  his  resignation  earlier  this  year,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and 
remained  as  consultant  after  his  resignation. 
As  chairman  of  finance,  he  has  helped  pilot 
the  colleges  through  a  M  million  capital 
funds  drive  and  has  seen  the  tremendous 
expansion  In  buildings  on  the  two  campuses. 

He  has  held  directorships  with  the  Geneva 
Community  Chest  and  National  Bank  of 
Geneva. 

In  his  field,  he  has  been  a  member,  direc- 
tor and  treasurer  of  the  American  Concrete 
Pipe  Association,  and  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Road  Builders  Association. 

Bom  In  Rochester,  he  attended  Cook  Acad- 
emy at  Montour  Falls,  then  Dartmouth  for 
2  years,  and  transferred  to  Hobart.  He  was 
a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  at  Dartmouth. 

His  Interest  in  the  concrete  pipe  business 
came  naturally.  His  grandfather,  Moses 
Stockley,  made  the  first  reinforced  concrete 
pipe  in  the  United  States  in  1898.  Mr.  Lee 
was  brought  up  in  Montour — his  father  died 
when  he  was  young — and  his  grandfather 
operated  the  business  there.  Sand  and 
crushed  stone  were  shipped  to  Montour  Falls 
from  Oaks  Corners,  and  Mr.  Lee  decided  that 
it  would  be  more  efficient  to  set  up  directly 
at  Oaks  Comers  next  to  the  supply  and  save 
shipping  costs. 

Because  grandfather  had  his  own  business 
In  Montour,  this  one  was  named  L.  S.  Lee  & 
Son.  Mr.  Lee  Is  the  son,  the  initials  stand 
for  Louise  Stockley,  his  mother's  maiden 
name. 

Mr.  Lee  gets  his  first  name  from  a  family 
custom  that  the  elder  son  In  the  family  will 
always  be  named  Cebem  for  his  ancestor, 
Cebem  Lowell  Logan  Harris.  The  Lee  side  of 
the  family  goes  back  to  Col.  Timothy  Lee, 
his  paternal  grandfather,  an  Irishman  who 
Inunigrated  from  Dublin,  joined  the  north- 
em  forces  In  the  Civil  War  and  rose  to  the 
rsmk  of  colonel. 

Colonel  Lee  met  a  Miss  Harris  In  the  town 
of  Rutherfordton,  N.C.  Her  father.  Col.  Ce- 
bem Harris,  was  in  the  Southern  Army. 
After  the  war,  the  young  couple  eloped,  and 
later  returned  to  Rutherfordton  where  this 
Yankee  Irishman  became  a  southern  sheriff. 
Later,  Colonel  Lee  returned  to  New  York  City 
where  he  became  head  of  the  New  York  City 
Port  Authority,  and  wrote  much  of  the  legis- 
lation used  in  the  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Lee's  hobbies  include  yachting  and 
horses.  Yachting  was  his  first  hobby  and  he 
sailed  in  the  Star  class  as  a  member  6f  the 
1948  Olympic  team  as  first  alternate  in  Lon- 
don. He  served  a  term  as  vice  president  of 
the  International  Star  class  and  has  also  done 
considerable  officiating  as  well  as  conducting 
three  world's  championships  and  three  North 
American  championships. 

Becoming  Interested  In  Tennessee  Walkers 
with  Mrs.  Lee,  he  started  a  stable  and  they 
now  breed  and  show  walking  horses.  They 
have  at  least  30  foals,  brood  mares,  and  show 
horses  In  the  newly  constructed  stables  on 
Lester  Road. 

Comparatively  recently,  Mr.  Lee  won  the 
American  walking  horse  amateur  spring 
championship    at   Morgantown,   W.   Va.,   al- 


though he  had  never  been  In  the  show  ring 
saddle  untU  10  days  before.  His  first  time  iS 
competition  he  took  a  fourth,  then  was  sec- 
ond in  an  amateur  stake  In  Syracuse.  At 
Morgantown  be  had  a  third  and  two  firsts  In 
the  amateur  class  riding  Dark  Angel,  and 
won  the  amateiir  championship.  Thus  In 
five  times  out  he  had  won  five  ribbons. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been 
In  the  saddle  per  se.  He  has  spent  many 
hours  exploring  In  Arizona  and  has  com- 
pleted a  book  on  "The  Lost  Dutchman's 
Gold  Mine  In  the  Superstition  Mountains  of 
Arizona."  He  has  been  going  there  since 
1948.    It  Is  a  history  of  his  experiences. 

He  and  Mrs.  Lee,  the  former  Muriel 
Vlntschger,  of  Montclalr,  NJ.,  are  widely 
traveled  having  been  abroad  and  penetrated 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  visited  East 
Berlin  before  the  days  of  the  wall,  and  also 
traveled  In  Yugoslavia.  They  have  also  vis- 
ited In  Holland,  England,  Italy,  Prance,  Aus- 
tria. Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece,  his  favorite 
country,  and  portions  of  the  African  Con- 
tinent including  Marrakech,  Morocco,  Casft- 
blanca,  and  Dakar. 


Independence  Day  Celebration  of  Long 
Island  General  Assembly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  5,  1965, 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  participating  as  guest  speaker  in 
the  annual  Independence  Day  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Long  Island  General  Assembly 
in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  Prior  to  the 
ceremonies  In  Prospect  Park  there  was  a 
parade  consisting  of  contingents  of 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, American  Legion,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Squire 
Circles  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
ladies  auxiliaries  and  numerous  other 
patriotic  organizations. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  Emory  P.  Buckhaut  who  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  outstanding  job  he 
did.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Curran  for  his  excellent  ora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  my 
address : 

This  Fovu-th  of  J\ily — the  189th  anniver- 
sary of  our  hard-won  Independence — finds  us 
locked  In  a  bitter  struggle  to  preserve  it, 
and  the  free  world's,  against  the  most  Im- 
placable foe  we  have  faced  In  all  these  189 
years.  The  foe  is  communism.  Blood  is 
being  shed  In  the  current  phase  of  our  20- 
year  war  with  those  who  would  Impose  Marx- 
ism upon  the  world.  In  the  rice  paddles  of 
South  Vietnam,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
the  contested  streets  and  alleys  of  Santo 
Domingo,  yet  these  are  but  battles,  as 
Korea  was  some  15  years  past.  In  a  global 
conflict  that  offers  no  hope  of  an  early  end. 

Our  Immediate  objectives  are  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  to 
continue  to  contain  it  In  Korea,  and  to 
prevent  It  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
we  are  meeting  these  objectives,  carpers  and 
alarmists  notwithstanding,  yet  these  are  but 
moves  In  a  grim  game  of  chess  In  which  lives 
are  the  pawns  and  survival  of  the  free  world 
Is  the  stake. 
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The  players  In  Pelplng  and  Moscow  could 
not  care  less  about  thlr  pawns  In  Vietnam  or 
in  Korea  or  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  de- 
spite their  professed  aim  of  uniting  the  world 
in  Communist  brotherhood.  In  the  Com- 
nnjnlst  game,  the  place  of  the  Vletcong,  for 
example,  Is  simply  that  of  cannon  fodder  to 
l)e  callously  expended  upon  the  true  ob- 
i^Hye — the  destruction  of  the  United  States. 

The  Red  hierarchy  in  Pelplng  and  Moscow 
know  their  objective.  They  know  that  the 
takeover  of  PIdel  Castro  In  Cuba  was  a 
setback  for  the  United  States — ^that  the 
planned  CommtinlBt  takeover  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  would  have  been  another 
except  for  the  prompt  and  courageotis  action 
of  President  Johnson  in  preventing  It — and 
that  a  vrtthdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  or 
a  cease-fire  except  from  a  position  of 
strength,  would  be  the  most  damaging  set- 
back of  all.  But  I  sometimes  wonder  If  we 
know  our  objective.  Have  we  become  so 
engrossed  In  a  battle,  as  deadly  and  costly 
as  it  Is,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  war 
of  which  It  is  a  p&rt? 

Let  us  look  at  South  Vietnam.  Why  should 
our  yoimg  men  be  fighting  and  dying  In  a 
far-away  land  whose  politics  and  cultvire  are 
largely  incomprehensible  to  us?  Is  our  po- 
sition there  Justified  moraUy?  Is  it  Jus- 
tified militarily  In  the  long-range  fight  to 
roll  back  the  tide  of  Red  aggression? 

The  answer  Is  an  emphatic  yes  on  both 
counts.  On  the  first,  we  are  committed, 
and  have  been  since  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, to  protect  the  South  Vietnamese 
from  the  Red  regime  in  Hanoi  which,  di- 
rected and  suppUed  from  Pelplng,  would 
bring  South  Vietnam  under  Communist  con- 
trol in  weeks  were  It  not  for  the  backing  we 
provide.  And  I  leave  it  to  your  Imagina- 
tion to  picture  the  fate  of  thousands  of  loyal 
South  Vietnamese  left  to  the  hands  of 
Hanoi's  tortvirers  and  executioners.  Castro's 
bloody  reprisals  against  his  political  foes 
would  be  mild  in  comparison. 

Can  we  now,  after  extending  these  people 
our  protection,  simply  walk  away  and  leave 
them  to  be  engulfed  by  t3rranny  and  terror? 
In  all  conscience,  we  cannot  and  continue 
to  call  ourselves  the  guardians  of  the  free 
world. 

On  the  second  count,  our  self-interest  and 
the  Interest  of  the  free  world  demands  that 
we  stay  li^  South  Vietnam.  Why,  you  ask. 
It  this  largely  undeveloped  peninsula  so  im- 
portant? Ill  tell  you,  the  Mekong  River 
Delta  Is  perhaps  the  most  inroductive  agrl- 
cultm^l  area  In  the  world.  Alone,  It  can 
produce  almost  enough  rice  under  planned. 
Intensive  farming  to  feed  Asia.  Think  of 
what  this  means  to  Red  China,  burdened 
with  a  popmatlon  nearlng  one  billion  in  a 
land  of  worn-out  soil  that  cannot  begin  to 
support  its  hordes. 

Even  with  the  monvunental  task  of  feed- 
ing Its  people  with  the  meager  food  supply 
at  Its  command,  Red  China  has  already 
managed  to  divert  enough  manpower  and 
resources  to  build  a  crude  atomic  device, 
possibly  no  more  Euivanced  than  the  one  we 
exploded  In  New  Mexico  some  20  years  ago, 
but  an  atomic  device  nonetheless.  With  Its 
major  problem — food — solved  by  control  of 
the  South  Vietnam  rice  bowl.  Red  China 
would  be  a  formidable  contender  in  nuclear 
arms  in  only  a  few  years,  and  a  doubly  dan- 
gerous one  because,  unlike  their  coldeologlsts 
in  Moscow,  there  Is  evidence  that  Pelplng's 
rulers  have  no  realistic  Idea  of  the  holo- 
caust a  nuclear  war  would  precipitate.  They 
are  fanatics,  so  obsessed  with  the  destruction 
of  this  country  that  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the  consequences  that  a  war  of  annihila- 
tion would  bring  upon  them. 

Strategically,  South  Vietnam  Is  a  key  po- 
sition In  our  far-flung  Pacific  defense  sys- 
tem. The  very  fact  of  our  presence  there 
blocks  Pelplng's  designs  on  neighboring 
Laos,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Bxirma — all 
of  southeast  Asia,  with  its  untapped  riches. 


Even  India,  already  threatened  on  the  north 
by  Red  China's  pressure,  derives  an  indirect 
security  from  our  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

Directly  across  the  South  China  Sea  from 
Vietnam  lies  the  Philippines,  which  has  a 
high  priority  In  Pelplng's  plan  for  conquest 
and  even  now  Is  Infected  by  Communist  in- 
filtration, the  forerunner  of  all  attempted 
Red  takeovers.  South  of  Vietnam  is  tiny, 
struggling  Malaysia,  an  Island  of  freedom 
menaced  by  Sukarno's  peculiar  brand  of 
satellite  communism.  And  below  that 
stands  the  free  world's  most  lonely  outpost, 
Australia,  resolute  yet  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  upon  our  military  might. 

If  we  make  the  tragic  mistake  of  with- 
drawing from  South  Vietnam,  all  this  tre- 
mendous area,  vital  to  our  Pacific  lifeline. 
Is  put  in  peril;  one  wlthdravral  Inevitably 
leads  to  another.  Do  we  then  withdraw 
from  Korea,  from  Japan,  from  Okinawa,  and 
cut  Chiang  Kai-shek  adrift  on  Formosa  to 
be  swallowed  by  the  Red  Empire?  If  so, 
we  lose  all  of  Asia  to  the  free  world  and 
present  Pelplng  with  the  people  and  the 
resources  to  build  a  war  machine  of  mon- 
strous potential,  and  one  dedicated  to  our 
total  destruction. 

Thus,  you  see.  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
pulling  out  of  South  Vietnam,  even  If  that 
were  morally  possible.  One  sandbag  In  a 
dike  Is  unimportant  \intU  you  pull  It  out 
and  find  yourself  swept  away  In  a  deluge. 

Those  who  urge  our  disengagement  In 
South  Vietnam — and  disengagement  Is  an 
evasive  term  for  the  blunter  sxirrender — 
sometimes  give  the  impression  that  Red 
China  Is  an  awesomely  powerful  nation,  and 
that  we  should  not  dare  to  challenge  Its 
ambitions  in  what  It  considers  Its  private 
sphere  of  Influence.  In  manpower.  Red 
China  Is  powerful,  but  manpower  Is  not  the 
whole  story. 

Before  we  press  the  panic  button  and  flee 
In  terror  from  this  dragon,  let  us  look  at  our 
own  strength  In  the  Pacific,  and  take  heart. 
We  have  amassed  enormous  air  and  sea 
power  m  that  vast  ocean.  American  bases  In 
Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Phil- 
ippines, ThaUand,  L£io6,  and  South  Vietnam 
bristle  with  the  latest  word  In  heavily  armed 
strategic  bombers,  tactical  strike  aircraft  and 
fighters. 

The  Air  Force  has  32  tactical  air  squadrons 
stationed  on  the  long  defense  perimeter  from 
Japan  to  the  Philippines.  The  Strategic 
Air  Command  has  two  squadrons  of  atom- 
carrying  B-52'8  based  in  Guam.  The  7th 
Fleet,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  history, 
is  a  huge  force  of  120  ships,  more  than  660 
planes,  and  64,000  men.  Three  Polaris  subs 
and  possibly  more  by  now,  are  on  patrol  In 
the  western  Pacific  with  atomic  missiles  cap- 
able of  hitting  targets  1,500  miles  away. 
These  have  freed  aircraft  carriers  to  sup- 
port our  growing  land  operations  In  South 
Vietnam. 

In  troops,  we  quite  likely  by  now  have  some 
100,000  in  the  Pacific.  And  because  of  a 
rapid,  recent  Increase  In  mobility,  we  can 
now  rush  whole  divisions  into  that  area 
from  this  country  on  a  moment's  notice.  We 
have  16  combat-ready  divisions  stationed 
around  the  world.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  told  Congress  not  long  ago  that  his 
estimates  Indicate  that  some  22  divisions  are 
needed  to  deal  with  the  various  kinds  of 
limited  war  situations  we  are  likely  to  face 
over  the  balance  of  this  decade.  And  the 
additional  eight  can  be  drawn  from  Army 
Reserves. 

Further  down  on  the  balance  sheet  we  find 
some  600,000  men  under  arms  on  Formosa, 
a  tough,  well-equipped  force  of  19  South 
Korean  Army  and  Marine  divisions,  an  army 
of  105,000  men  in  Thailand,  which  might 
help  us  in  a  pinch — 70,000  British  troops  In 
Malaysia,  another  66,000  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  together — in  total,  a  formid- 
able fighting  foroe  against  which  the  Red 
Chinese  can  throw  little  more  than  man- 


power— ^provided  they  can  get  that  manpower 
to  the  point  of  battle  through  our  air  op- 
position. 

So,  you  see,  our  position  is  not  nearly  so 
perilous  as  the  prophets  of  dO(»n  would  liave 
you  believe.  It  nUg^t  be  weU  If  we  remem- 
ber, also,  that  we  are  the  only  Nation  In 
history  to  have  fought  a  massive,  two-front 
war  and  supported  a  third  front — the  Rus- 
sian— and  won  It  without  ever  really  strain- 
ing our  domestic  economy.  That  was  20 
years  ago  and  we  are  most  pKJwerful,  mili- 
tarily and  economically,  than  we  w«re  then. 

Remember,  too,  that  there  were  *prophet6 
of  do(Mn  in  1776,  even  more  than  are  croak- 
ing their  gloomy  forebodings  today.  And  in 
that  day  It  required  a  stout  heart  to  Ignore 
their  dire  warnings — we  were  a  colony  con- 
tending with  one  of  the  world's  great  powers 
outnumbered,  outgunned  and.  In  a  coldly 
realistic  view,  engaged  In  a  hopeless  strug- 
gle. But  we  prevailed  In  a  triumph  of  the 
spirit  and  for  these  189  years  we  have  held 
the  torch  of  liberty  aloft  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated and  determined  efforts  by  the  forces 
of  tyranny  to  quench  It. 

Once,  the  Fourth  of  July  was  a  day  to  Joy- 
ously celebrate  our  Independence.  Today,  It 
Is  far  more  than  that.  Our  Independence  and 
that  of  the  free  world  are  Inseparably  Joined 
by  the  constant  threat  of  a  remorseless  coqi- 
mon  enemy,  conununlsm.  If  the  light  of 
freedom  flickers  out  In  South  Vietnam  or  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  or  in  any  be- 
leagured  land  the  darkness  falls  up>on  us,  too. 
So,  on  this  189th  Indep>endence  Day,  let  us 
celebrate  our  freedom,  certainly,  but  let  us 
also  dedicate  oiirselves  to  preserving  It  with 
the  resources  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  arms, 
wherever  and  whenever  It  Is  challenged  by 
those  who  would  destroy  It.     Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consumers  of  America  do  not  need  to  be 
taken  by  the  hand  in  the  pwirchase  of 
merchandise  from  retail  stores.  A  letter 
was  received  by  me  from  a  Jonesboro. 
Ark.,  couple  giving  me  their  views  with 
r^ard  to  a  bill  now  pending  in  Congr&s 
known  as  the  truth-in-packaging  meas- 
ure. The  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
would  require  distributors  of  various 
products  and  foods  to  wMnpete  "on  the 
basis  of  price  and  quality — not  on  pack- 
aging gimmickry  and  deception."  The 
constituents'  letter  emphasized  that  the 
American  housewife  is  badly  underrated 
and  that  in  fact  she  will  be  the  final  judge 
in  whether  or  not  the  size  or  contents  of 
a  package  purchased  is  satisfactory. 
They  wanted  to  give  me  the  benefit  of 
their  opinion  and  attitude  regarding  this 
proposal. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
became  interested  in  the  matter  because 
of  hearing  complaints  from  employees  in 
his  ofiBce  and  trosn  his  wife.  He  had 
headed  an  investigation  of  the  problem 
by  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subccunmittee. 
In  filing  a  report  of  the  woric  of  the  sub- 
committee, it  was  cited  what  was  deemed 
irrefutable  testimony  Uiat  "the  p«M*- 
aging  and  labeling  revolution  of  the  past 
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las  resulted  in  competitive  prac- 
are  bad  for  the  economy,  bad 
IJusinessman,  and  bad  for  the  con- 
The  complaints  consisted  of 
(descriptive  words  such  as  as  "su- 
jimibo"  and  "10  cents  off  reg- 
"    Also,  it  was  contended  that 
'  net  weight  is  printed  in  type 
oo  small  to  be  easily  read.    Tes- 
rom  various  manufacturers  con- 
hat  the  American  housewife  was 
to  choose  merchandise  from  the 
that  in  order  to  stay  in  business 
please  the  customer, 
introduced  by  Senator  Hart, 
and  12  other  Senators  as 
of  the  study  and  investigation 
!  ubcommittee  would  require  the 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Food 
Administration  to  provide  reg- 
that  would:  First.  Make  it  man- 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer 
a  statement  of  the  net  weight 
ct>ntents  on  the  front  part  of  the 
in  a  particular  size  type  and 
using  such  terms  as  "full  quart." 
Make  it  unlawful  to  place  on  the 
any  "cents  off"  which  would  in- 
the  product  is  being  sold  un- 
regular  price  therefor.     Third, 
the  use  of  pictures  or  other  de- 
matter  which  would  show  more 
in    the    particular   product 
existed, 
lard  to  believe  that  legislators 
seriously  attempt  to  pass  such  a 
is  a   search   for  an   excuse  to 
people   of    freedom   of   choice. 
Federal  Trade  Act  "Unfair 
of  competition  in  commerce  and 
deceptive  acts  in  commerce" 
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FJederal  Trade  Commission  is  en- 

hat  act  and  doing  a  good  job  of 

people  who  buy  are  protected 

t|irough  the  laws  that  are  now  on 

books.    The  Food  and  Drug 

ration    Commissioner,    George 

and  the   Chairman  of  the 

Trade  Commission,  Paul  Rand 

^vor  the  enactment  of  the  leg- 

and    seek    authority    to    write 

regulations    setting    standards 

have  the  effect  of  law.    It  is 

for  department  heads  to 

authority    and    expand    the 

and  duties  of  their  organiza- 

Jubdepartment  heads  like  new 

as  they  mean  added  employees 

supervision,  which  in  turn 

them  eligible  under  the  civil 

for  increased  salaries. 

recall  an  instance  in  many 

buying  groceries  where  I  was 

a   label  upon   the  package. 

clearly  depicts  what  the  pack- 

The  net  weight  can  be 

the  label  even  though  it  may 

back  of  it^in  some  instances. 

at  all  objectionable  to  me  to 

cents  off"  written  across  a  can 

a  store.    There  is  no  deception 

t  means  that  the  price  has  been 

3y  6  cents.     Many  times  that  is 

in  the  introduction  of  a  new 

as  instant  coffee,  or  the  like. 
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lot  to  me.  The  companies  that  sell  the 
particular  product  zealously  guard  the 
quality  of  the  food  or  other  item  con- 
tained In  the  package.  Their  reputation 
Is  at  stake.  They  are  engaged  in  a  highly 
competitive  business  and  seek  to  estab- 
lish good  will  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
public. 

This  added  authority  sought  to  be  ap- 
plied at  the  national  level  would  place 
additional  hardships  and  harassments 
upon  industry  and  the  American  people. 
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Time  Running  Out  for  Wheat  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  omnibus 
bills  are  always  more  easily  passed,  but 
by  the  same  token  they  are  always  more 
dangerous,  too.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  which  can  only 
mean  serious  difficulty  for  the  winter 
wheat  farmer. 

This  matter  is  covered  in  some  detail 
In  an  editorial  in  "The  Farmer"  in  their 
July  3,  1965.  edition,  which  follows: 

Time  Running   Out  for  Wheat  Program 

While  Congress  dawdles  over  the  propxjsed 
omnibus  farm  bill,  which  Includes  programs 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  wool,  cotton,  and  rice, 
time  is  running  out  for  the  present  wheat 
program.  It  covers  only  this  year's  crop. 
And  the  law  requires  that  prior  to  August  1 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  must,  through 
a  referendum,  give  wheatgrowers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  whether  or  not  they  want 
the  tj-pe  of  wheat  program  that  calls  for 
marketing  quotas  and  penalties  for  selling 
in  excess  of  quotas. 

Prospect  of  a  referendum  arouses  memories 
of  the  one  conducted  2  years  ago.  Not  an 
upper  midwest  wheatgrower,  or  probably 
any  upper  midwest  farmer,  will  forget  that 
one.  There  was  as  much  of  a  campaign  pre- 
ceding it  as  In  any  bitterly  fought  election 
campaign.  And  when  the  returns  were  in,  it 
was  found  that  almost  two-thirds  of  wheat- 
growers  in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas 
(65.8  percent  average  for  the  three  States) 
favored  the  proposal  Imposing  controls.  But 
two-thirds  majority  was  required  to  carry 
the  measure,  and  growers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  voted  overwhelmingly  to  de- 
feat it.  Fnnal  tally  for  the  country  was  a 
little  less  than  50  percent  in  favor.  It  is 
generally  guessed  that  another  referendum 
would  turn  out  about  the  same  way. 

As  this  is  written  there's  no  Indication 
from  Washington  as  to  the  Secretary's  or  the 
Congress'  intentions.  A  referendiun  prior 
to  August  1  may  be  avoided  in  only  one  of 
two  ways :  ( 1 )  The  Congress  may  restore 
to  postpone  it,  or   (2)    pass  new  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  winter  wheatgrowers  are  en- 
vying growers  of  the  spring  wheat  country. 
Winter  wheet  planting  time  will  have  almost 
arrived  before  winter  wheatgrowers  know 
of  their  acreage  allotments,  or.  In  fact, 
whether  there  will  be  acreage  allotments. 

When  farmers  are  as  dependent  as  they 
are  upon  farming  rules  made  in  Washington, 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  rules 
be  made  in  time  to  permit  doing  an  intel- 
ligent job  of  planning  before  seeding  time 
is  upon  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  OUVA  HUOT 

or   NEW    HAICPSHI&Z 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1965    ■ 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert an  essay  written  by  Miss  Nancy  El- 
len Wefers,  aged  14,  of  Salem,  N.H.  This 
essay  was  written  by  Nancy  for  the  grad- 
uation exercises  at  Salem  Central  Junior 
High  School  and  is  a  moving  tribute  to  a 
great  American: 

P.DR. 
(By  Nancy  Wefers) 

The  elderly  couple  up  the  street  live  a 
normal,  happy,  and  secure  life.  The  man  la 
too  old  to  work  now.  But,  he  and  his  wife 
live  comfortably  and  independently  on  the 
social  security  Insurance  payments  that  he 
contributed  to  when  ha  was  working. 

The  man  next  door  was  laid  off  last  win- 
ter. The  imemployment  compensation 
checks  he  received  kept  the  family  out  of 
debt  during  the  father's  layoff  period. 

American  industry  once  demanded  long 
hoiu^  from  its  employees  with  no  extra  com- 
pensation. The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  changed  that  and  requires  that  overtime 
be  paid  for  anything  more  than  a  40-hour 
week. 

The  man  who  introduced  these  social  re- 
forms waa  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  32d 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

For  every  crisis  in  oui  country's  history 
there  has  emerged  a  leader.  In  1932,  when 
the  country  was  plunged  Into  the  despair  of 
the  worst  depression  in  its  history,  the  people 
chose  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  their  leader. 

He  was  a  man  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth  and  a  silver  tongue  that  called 
to  the  people  to  take  covirage. 

"This  great  Nation."  he  said,  "will  endure 
as  it  has  endured,  will  revive  and  prosper. 
So,  first  of  all,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself — nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror  which  paral3rae6  needed  efforts  to  con- 
vert retreat  into  advance." 

He  offered  the  people  leadership  and  asked 
for  their  support.  He  pointed  the  way  to- 
ward economic  recovery  and  requested  them 
to  follow  him.  During  the  hundred  days  of 
the  specially  called  session  of  Congress  more 
social  and  experimental  legislation  was  en- 
acted than  in  any  previous  session. 

Among  the  more  important  measures  were: 
AAA,  which  gave  farmers  protection  against 
low  prices  on  crops;  OCC,  Roosevelt's  imagi- 
native effort  to  save  a  half  million  idle  youths 
from  vagrancy  by  putting  them  to  work  on 
national  forest  Isinds;  the  Security  Act,  which 
aimed  to  protect  innocent  lnv«stors;  the 
Railroad  Reorganization  Act,  which  kept 
railroads  from  financial  bankruptcy;  NIRA, 
a  recovery  measure  to  stimulate  business  en- 
terprise, safeguard  the  rights  of  organized 
workers,  abolish  child  labor,  and  initiate 
public  works. 

Today,  the  man  next  door  who  is  out  of 
work,  the  elderly  couple  receiving  social  se- 
curity, the  employee  who  receives  overtime 
pay,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  FYanklin  Roose- 
velt's Imagination,  determination,  and  in- 
spiration. 

Elected  four  times  to  the  Presidency, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  himself  one  of 
the  privileged,  gave  the  underprivileged  a 
New  Deal. 


Falls  Creek  Baptist  Assembly  Near  Davis, 
Okla.,  May  Be  Largest  Church  Camp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OICLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June  25  edition  of  All-Church  Press. 
This  article  describes  an  unusual  church 
camp  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict near  Davis.  Okla. 

This  church  camp,  the  Falls  Creek 
Baptist  Assembly,  is  almost  50  years  old 
and  may  be  the  largest  church  camp  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  sure  all  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  in  this  excellent 
article : 

Sprawling.    Singing   Falls   Creek   May    Be 

Largest  CHtmcH  Camp 

(By  Joan  Harvison) 

If  nothing  else,  sheer  size  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  Palls  Creek  Baptist 
Assembly  near  Davis,  Okla.,  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  xmique  religious  encamp- 
ments. 

Located  In  the  heart  of  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains,  the  Oklahoma  Baptist-owned 
and  operated  assembly  Is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  religious  encampment  in  the  world. 

SOME    so, SCO    A   TEAR 

During  the  three  annual  weeklong  sum- 
mer assemblies  which  begin  July  19,  over 
20,000  teenagers  and  adults  from  all  over  the 
State  will  attend  assemblies  at  Falls  Creek. 
If  ofBcIals  were  to  waive  the  "Oklahoma 
only"  rule,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
accommodate  the  crowds. 

In  the  weeks  Immediately  preceding  the 
general  encampments,  2,000  other  persons 
win  attend  the  Indian  Baptist  Assembly  and 
the  State  Youth  Camp  for  National  (Negro) 
Baptists.  Some  50,000  persons  will  be 
campers  at  Falls  Creek  before  the  year  is 
ended. 

Expected  to  draw  even  greater  numbers  on 
a  year-round  basis  is  the  new  B.  B.  McKin- 
ney  Chapel,  which  will  be  dedicated  at  the 
general  assemblies  this  year.  Built  on  a 
site  adjacent  to  the  nxain  tabernacle,  the 
$60,000  chapel  is  named  for  the  famous 
hymn  writer  who  found  inspiration  for 
many  of  his  compositions  at  Palls  Creek  dur- 
ing the  25  years  in  which  he  served  as  the 
assembly's  music  director. 

The  air-conditioned  building  will  house 
rehearsal  facilities  for  a  500-voice  choir  and 
orchestra.  Such  facilities  are  needed  during 
summer  assemblies.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  chapel  will  be  used 
for  workshops,  retreats,  and  other  meetings. 

HALF     CENTURY     OLD 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  million  per- 
sons have  attended  Falls  Creek  since  It 
opened  in  1917.  Available  records  dating 
back  to  1957  show  that  1,746  persons  have 
made  professions  of  faith  and  4,439  have 
made  commitments  to  vocational  Christian 
service  at  Falls  Creek — Just  within  the  past 
8  years. 

Missionaries  throughout  the  world  trace 
their  call  to  Falls  Creek.  The  scope  of  its  in- 
fluence seemed  destined  the  first  year  when 
a  young  lady  came  forward  to  make  a  de- 
cision at  the  assembly.  The  young  lady  was 
Rosalie  Mills  Appleby,  who  later  became  a 
missionary  to  Brazil,  a  well-read  author,  and 
mother  of  a  concert  pianist  and  teacher,  Dr. 
David  Appleby. 


During  its  half  century  lifetime,  the  Okla- 
homa assembly  has  grown  to  its  present  size 
from  a  rather  modest  beginning  of  273  camp- 
ers who  traveled  over  the  crude  mountain 
road  in  vragons  loaded  with  bedding  and 
supplies  for  that  first  suimner  encampment. 

BRING    OWN    FOOD 

Dr.  Sam  W.  Scantlan,  missions  secretary 
for  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Okla- 
homa and  business  manager  for  Falls  Creek, 
points  out  most  chtu-ch  groups  still  bring 
their  own  food. 

"One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the 
encampment  Is  that  among  the  vast  num- 
bers who  attend  the  3  weeks  of  general  as- 
semblies, not  more  than  100  persons  will 
probably  eat  in  the  cafeteria  each  week,"  Dr. 
Scantlan  says.  "These  will  be  mainly  staff 
and  personnel,"  he  adds. 

The  reason  that  so  few  eat  in  the  cafeteria 
is  because  every  church  provides  meals  for 
its  own  group.  At  the  beginning  of  each  as- 
sembly, the  convoy  of  trucks  and  cars  enter- 
ing the  patrolled  gates  of  the  camp  usually 
carries  grocery  supplies  for  a  week  along  with 
cooks  to  prepare  the  meals. 

Church  groups  and  individual  campers  also 
rely  on  the  grocery  store  and  ice  dock  op- 
erated by  the  convention  on  the  assembly 
grounds  for  a  full  selection  of  food  and  first- 
aid  items. 

CHURCHES   OWN    CABINS 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  encamp- 
ment is  that  Individual  churches  own  193  of 
the  250  cabins  nestled  in  valleys  and  along 
hillsides  of  the  190-acre  site. 

Individual  ownership  of  cabins  is  the  only 
way,  according  to  "Brother  Sam,"  as  Dr. 
Scantlan  is  fondly  called. 

"We  could  not  possibly  handle  the  crowds 
at  Falls  Creek  by  any  other  method,"  Dr. 
Scantlan  says.  "When  churches  own  the 
cabins,  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
assembly  grounds.  They  are  responsible  for 
maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  discipline 
within  their  cabin  xinlts.  In  addition, 
churches  are  free  to  use  their  cabins  all  year 
round  without  having  to  reserve  them  or  pay 
rental  fees. 

"In  fact,  if  there  are  any  disadvantages  to 
this  type  of  arrangement,  I  haven't  found 
them  yet,"  Dr.  Scantlan  testifies. 

ARCHITECTURAL   DISUNTTT 

Of  course,  the  critics  of  New  York's  Rocke- 
feller Center  with  its  teams  of  af^hitects 
haven't  seen  anything  yet  until  they  have 
seen  about  200  diflferent  architectural  styles — 
to  use  the  phrase  loosely — in  one  setting. 

A  split-level  rock  cabin,  a  free  form  sort  of 
thing  molded  by  the  sloping  terrain,  sits 
next  to  a  crackerbox  type  of  frame  building. 
A  neat  row  of  modern  motel -type  units  con- 
trasts sharply-  with  the  rustic  Raley  cabin 
blending  into  the  wooded  setting  at  the  top 
of  a  steep  hill  in  the  distance. 

The  most  radical  departure  of  all  the  arclii- 
tectural  forms  is  the  McKinney  Chapel.  The 
contrast  mildly  shocks  the  observer  at  first. 
It  seems  a  little  out  of  character  with  the 
curved,  sweeping  lines  of  its  stylized  roof. 
The  form  is  made  even  more  conspicuous  by 
Its  enormous  size  and  Its  proximity  to  the 
tabernacle. 

Also,  in  spite  of  the  architectural  dis- 
unity. Falls  Creek  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a 
house  that  many  people  built.  Falls  Creek 
is  a  team  project  from  start  to  finish.  Dur- 
ing the  svunmer  assemblies,  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of 
Oklahoma  literally  moves  Its  staff  to  the 
assembly.  T'his  Is  the  one  thing  that  has 
behind  it  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  entire 
State  convention  at  one  time. 

becoming    YOUTH    ASSEMBLY 

Another  peculiar  aspect  of  Falls  Creek  is 
that  the  three  general  assemblies  each  sum- 
mer are  open  to  anyone  over  13  years  of  age. 
Younger  children  attend  only  if  parents  are 
sponsors  or  camp  personnel. 


From  the  very  beginning  when  entire 
families  of  campers  pitched  tents  in  an  area 
known  as  "Tent  City"  and  cooked  meals  over 
open  fires.  Falls  Creek  has  been  tradition- 
ally a  family  encampment.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  the  increasing  percentage  of 
teenagers  attending  the  assembly  has  altered 
the  picture  somewhat. 

More  and  more,  Falls  Creek  is  becoming  a 
youth  assembly.  This  Is  another  aspect 
which  differentiates  it  from  most  State  as- 
semblies where  the  major  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  devoted  to  leadership.  Any  attempts 
to  explain  the  trend  toward  a  predominantly 
youth  audience  meet  with  the  answer:  it  Just 
happened. 

However,  a  frank  recognition  of  the  trend 
has  resulted  this  year  in  publicity  geared  to 
communicate  to  youth.  Carnival-red 
posters,  designed  with  both  humor  and  so- 
phistication, picture  an  elephknt-eared 
rhinoceros  and  Issue  a  nonsensical  appeal: 
"Come  on  to  Falls  Creek.  •  •  •  Bring  your 
Bible,  your  hiking  clothes,  toothbrush, 
maybe  even  a  raincoat.  But  please  don't 
bring  your  Rhino." 

EVANGELISM     EMPHASIZED 

Through  the  years.  Falls  Creek  has  main- 
tained the  qualities  of  an  old-fashioned  camp 
meeting  with  the  major  emphasis  on  the 
evangelistic  services.  In  spite  of  this  em- 
phasis, daily  class  sessions  cannot  be  mini- 
mized as  a  vital  part  of  the  total  program. 
A  selection  of  75  classes  in  Bible  study,  doc- 
trine, nad  problems  related  to  Christian 
living  are  offered  each  morning  during  gen- 
eral assemblies. 

The  open  pavilion  tabernacle,  which  seats 
5,000,  provides  the  setting  for  two  daily 
preaching  services.  Capacity  crowds  Jam  the 
tabernacle  during  these  services  to  hear  some 
of  Southern  Baptists'  leading  preachers. 

Services  are  broadcast  dally  over  two  Okla- 
homa radio  stations.  A  communications 
team,  which  includes  sound  technicians, 
public  relations  director,  and  a  full-time 
staff  newswriter,  help  to  tell  the  story  of 
Falls  Creek. 

A    SINGING    ENCAMPMENT 

Finally,  if  Falls  Creek  had  no  other  claim 
to  fame.  Its  historical  role  in  church  music 
would  alone  carve  a  permanent  niche.  And, 
of  course,  the  name  that  towers  like  a  giant 
at  Palls  Creek  is  that  of  the  Baptist  hymnol- 
ogist,  B.  B.  McKinney. 

It  is  said  that  McKinney  set  Falls  Creek 
to  singing.  He  did  this  primarily  by  writ- 
ing songs  spontaneously  Just  for  the  au- 
diences at  Falls  Creek.  Often  he  would  go 
back  to  his  room  at  night  following  a  serv- 
ice and  compose  a  gospel  song  which  be 
would  Introduce  in  the  services  the  nAt 
morning.  They  were  simple  songs  that  peo- 
ple could  sing  with  complete  abandonment, 
a  characteristic  of  Palls  Creek  singing  un- 
paralleled anywhere. 

"Falls  Creek"  Is,  In  fact,  the  name  of  a 
hymn  tune  given  to  the  song,  "Wherever  He 
Leads  I'll  Go,"  written  by  McKinney.  The 
composer  introduced  the  hymn  at  the  as- 
sembly in  1936,  prior  to  its  publication  the 
following  year. 

The  new  music  chapel,  named  In  his  honor, 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  Falls  Creek's  heritage 
In  church  music.  But  more  than  this,  it 
is  a  monument  to  a  man  whose  Influence — 
like  that  of  Palls  Creek  Itself — could  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  place  or  State. 

AN  EXPERIENCE 

Falls  Creek  Is  Indeed  unique.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  Its  attendance,  its  longevity,  its 
dining  and  housing  arrangements.  Its  origin 
as  a  family  encampment,  evangelistic  em- 
phasis, and  historic  Interest. 

However,  a  person  can  list  all  these  points 
of  comparison  and  still  fall  to  capture  the 
essence — that  extra  something — of  Palls 
Creek. 
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Ha:  tened  to  the  Men  Who  Signed  the 

DEfI.ABATION    or    INDEPENDENCE? 

(By  T.  R.  Pehrenbach) 
7th  of  Jime  1776,  a  slender,  keen- 
aristocrat  named  Richard  Henry 
to  place  a  resolution   before   the 
Cpntinental  Ck>ngress  of  the  United 
t  N«th  America,  meeting  in  State 
Chestnut  Street,  In  Philadelphia, 
lis  Instructions  from  the  Virginia 
and  he  would  fulfill  them,  but  this 
[  the  hardest  days  of  his  life.     The 
Colonies  of  America  were  already 
a  rebellion  against  what  they  con- 
tyraimy  of  the  English  Parlla- 
Ebots  heard  round  the  world  had 
at  Lexington  and  Concord;  blood 
at  Breed's  Hill  in  Boston, 
believed  there  was  time  to  com- 
^th  the  British  Government.     But, 
instructions  of  his  State,  he  stood 
"That  these  United  Colonies 
right  ought  to  be,  ^ree  and  inde- 
^tates,  that  they  are  absolved  from 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
connectlcm  between  them  and 
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the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  totally  dissolved." 

This  was  no  longer  opposition  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  revolution  aginst  the  Crown. 
American  histories  sometimes  gloss  over 
the  fact  that  passage  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  by  no  meejis  assured. 
Many  of  the  men  assembled  In  Philadelphia 
were  at  best  reluctant  rebels.  There  were 
many  moderates  among  them,  men  desper- 
ately aware  of,  and  fearful  of,  the  fruits  of 
war.  Immediately  after  Lee  made  his  pro- 
posal, a  majority  of  the  Congress  stood 
against  It.  It  took  4  days  of  the  passion  and 
brilliance  of  the  Adamses  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  patriots  such  as  Virginian  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  secure  a  bare  majority  of  one — 
and  then,  on  a  South  Carolina  resolution,  the 
matter  was  postponed  until  the  1st  of  July. 

Many  men  hoped  it  had  been  postponed 
forever.  But  John  Adams  shrewdly  gave 
Thomas  Jefferson — unquestionably  the  best 
writer  in  Congress,  and  perhaps  the  man 
with  the  fewest  political  enemies — the  task 
of  drafting  a  declaration  of  independence, 
and,  meanwhile,  with  his  fellow  Massachu- 
setts man,  John  Hancock,  set  to  work. 
What  happened  between  then  and  the  eve- 
ning of  July  4,  1776,  when  a  vote  for  adop- 
tion of  one  of  the  world's  great  documents 
was  carried  unanimously,  has  filled  many 
books.  Some  of  the  story — the  quarrels,  com- 
promises, controversies,  and  backroom  con- 
ferences— as  Adams  admitted,  would  never 
be  told. 

What  happened  was  that  in  the  course  of 
human  events  the  hour  had  grown  later  than 
many  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  in  Phila- 
delphia had  realized.  State  after  State  in- 
structed delegates  to  stand  for  independence, 
even  though  some  States  held  back  to  the 
last,  and  finally  foxir  delegates  resigned 
rather  than  approve  such  a  move. 

After  4  world-shaking  days  in  July,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  shining  document  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  on  July  4  John 
Hancock  signed  it  as  President  of  Congress, 
Charles  Thomson,  Secretary,  attesting.  Four 
days  later,  July  8,  "freedom  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  or- 
dered engrossed  on  parchment,  and  August  2, 
1776,  was  set  for  its  formal  signing  by  the 
56  Members  of  Congress.  The  actual  signing 
of  such  a  document,  under  British  or  any 
other  law  of  the  time,  was  a  formal  act  of 
treason  against  the  Crown-  But  every  Mem- 
ber eventually — some  were  absent  on  August 
2 — signed. 

What  sort  of  men  were  these,  who  pledged 
their  "lives,  fortunes,  and  sa<;red  honor,"  with 
a  British  fleet  already  at  anchor  In  New  York 
Harbor? 

For  rebels,  they  were  a  strange  breed. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  a  great  deal  of  all 
three  things  they  pledged.  Ben  Franklin 
was  the  only  really  old  man  among  them; 
18  were  still  under  40,  and  three  still  In 
their  twenties.  Twenty-four  were  Jurists  or 
lawyers.  Eleven  were  merchants,  and  nine 
were  landowners  or  rich  farmers.  The  rest 
were  doctors,  ministers,  or  politicians.  With 
only  a  very  few  exceptions,  like  Samuel 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  whom  well-wishers 
furnished  a  new  suit  so  he  might  be  pre- 
sentable in  Congress,  they  were  men  of  sub- 
stantial property.  All  but  two  had  families, 
and  the  vast  majority  were  men  of  education 
and  standing.  In  general,  each  came  from 
what  would  now  be  called  the  "power  struc- 
ture" of  his  home  State.  They  had  security 
as  few  men  had  It  in  the  18th  century. 

Each  man  had  far  more  to  lose  from  revo- 
lution than  he  had  to  gain  from  it — except 
where  principle  and  honor  were  concerned. 
It  was  principle,  not  property,  that  brought 
these  men  to  Philadelphia.  In  no  other  light 
can  the  American  Revolution  be  understood. 
John  Hancock,  who  had  inherited  a  great 
fortune  and  who  already  had  a  price  of  500 
pounds    on   his    head,    signed   in    enormous 
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letters,  so  "that  His  Majesty  could  now 
read  his  name  without  glasses,  and  could  now 
double  the  reward."  There  was  more  than 
one  reference  to  gallows  humor  that  dav  4», 
August.  '  '° 

Ben   Franklin  said.  "Indeed  we  must  all 
hang  together.     Otherwise  we  shall  most  as 
suredly  hang  separately." 

And  fat  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia 
told  tiny  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts' 
"With  me  it  will  all  be  over  in  a  minute' 
But  you,  you'll  be  dancing  on  air  an  hour 
after  I'm  gone."  These  men  knew  what  tliev 
risked.  The  penalty  for  treason  was  death 
by  hanging. 

William  Ellery.  of  Rhode  Island,  was  curi- 
ous to  see  the  signers'  faces  as  they  com- 
mitted this  supreme  act  of  courage.  He 
inched  his  way  close  to  the  secretary  who 
held  the  parchment  and  watched  Intently 
He  saw  some  men  sign  quickly,  to  get  It  done 
with,  and  others  dramatically  draw  the  mo- 
ment out.  But  in  no  face,  as  he  said,  was 
he  able  to  discern  real  fear.  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, Ellery's  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
was  a  man  past  60  and  signed  with  a  shaking 
hand.  But  he  snapped,  "My  hand  trembles, 
but  my  heart  does  not." 

These  men  were  all  human,  and  therefore 
fallible.  The  regionalism,  backbiting,  wor- 
ries, nepotism,  and  controversies  among  this 
Congress  have  all  had  their  chroniclers. 
Perhaps,  as  Charles  Thomson  once  admitted! 
the  new  nation  was  "wholly  Indebted  to  the 
agency  of  Providence  for  its  successful  is- 
sue." But  whether  America  was  made  by 
Providence  or  men,  these  56,  each  in  his  own 
way,  represented  the  genius  of  the  American 
people,  already  making  something  new  upon 
this  continent. 

Whatever  else  they  did,  they  formalized 
what  had  been  a  brush-popping  revol'  and 
gave  it  life  and  meaning,  and  created  a  new 
nation,  through  one  supreme  act  of  courage. 
Everyone  knows  what  came  of  the  Nation 
they  set  in  motion  that  day.  Ironically,  not 
many  Americans  know  what  became  of  these 
men.  or  even  who  they  were. 

Some    prospered.     Thomas    Jefferson   and 
John  Adams  went  on  to  become  Presidents, 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Josiah  Bart- 
lett,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Edward  Rutledge,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  and  Elbridge  Gerry  lived  to 
become  State  Governors.     Gerry  died  in  oflSce 
as  Monroe's  Vice  President.    Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  Md.,  who  was  the  richest  man 
in  Congress  in  1776,  and  who  risked  the  most,  ' 
founded  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  ^ 
1828.      Most    Americans    have    heard    these. 
names. 

Other  signers  were  not  so  fortunate. 

The  British,  even  betore  the  list  was  pub- 
lished, marked  down  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress suspected  of  having  put  their  names  to 
treason.  They  all  became  the  objects  of 
vicious  manhunts.  Some  were  taken;  some, 
like  Jefferson,  had  narrow  escapes.  All  of 
those  who  had  families  or  property  in  areas 
where  British  power  flowed  during  the  war 
which  followed,  suffered. 

None  actually  was  hanged.  There  were  too 
many  Britons,  like  William  Pitt,  the  old  Earl 
of  Chatham,  who  even  during  a  vicious  and 
brutal  war  would  not  have  stood  for  that. 
But  in  1776,  the  war  had  almost  8  grueling 
years  to  run,  and  the  signers  suffered.  Their 
fortunes  were  caught  up  in  the  fortunes  of 
war. 

The  four  delegates  from  New  York  State 
were  all  men  of  vast  property,  and  they 
"signed  the  Declaration  with  a  British  fleet 
standing  only  miles  from  their  homes.  By 
August  2,  1776,  the  government  of  New 
York  had  already  evacuated  New  York  City 
for  White  Plains.  When  they  put  their  names 
to  the  Declaration,  the  fotir  from  New  York 
must  have  known  that  they  were  in  effect 
signing  their  property  away. 

The  British  landed  three  divisions  on 
Long  Island  on  August  27.  In  a  bloody 
battle.   Washington's  untrained  militia  was 
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driven  back  to  Harlem  Heights.  British  and 
Hessian  soldiers  now  plundered  the  mansion 
of  signer  Francis  Lewis  at  Whitestone;  they 
get  it  afire  and  carried  his  wife  away.  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  treated  with  great  brutality. 
Though  she  was  exchanged  for  two  British 
prisoners  through  the  efforts  of  Congress, 
she  died  from  the  effects  of  what  had  been 
done  to  her. 

British  troops  next  occupied  the  exten- 
sive estate  of  William  Floyd,  though  his 
wife  and  children  were  able  to  escape  across 
Long  Island  Sotmd  to  Connecticut.  Here 
they  lived  as  refugees  for  7  years,  with- 
out income,  and  eventually  came  home  to 
find  a  devastated  ruin  "despoiled  of  almost 
everything  but  the  naked  soil." 

Signer  Philip  Livingston  came  from  a 
baronial  New  York  family,  and  Livingston 
lilmself  had  bvillt  up  an  immensely  lucra- 
tive Import  business.  All  his  biisiness 
property  In  New  York  City  was  seized  as 
Washington  retreated  south  to  Jersey,  and 
Livingston's  town  house  on  Duke  Street  and 
his  country  estate  on  Brooklyn  Heights  were 
confiscated.  Livingston's  family  was  driven 
out,  becoming  homeless  refugees,  while  he 
himself  continued  to  sell  off  his  remaining 
property  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  United 
States  credit.  Livingstone  died  in  1778,  still 
working  In  Congress  for  the  cause. 

The  fourth  New  Yorker,  Lewis  Morris,  of 
Westchester  Covmty,  saw  all  his  timber, 
crops  and  livestock  taken,  and  he  was  barred 
from  his  home  for  7  years.  He  continued 
fighting  as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  New 
York  militia. 

As  Washington's  men  commenced  their 
painful  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  it  began 
to  seem  that  the  Revolution  would  fall. 
Now  American  Tories  or  Loyalists  to  the 
Crown  began  to  make  themselves  known, 
helping  the  advancing  British  and  Hessians 
to  ferret  out  the  property  and  families  of 
the  Jersey  signers.  When  John  Hart  of 
Trenton  risked  coming  to  the  bedside  of 
his  d3rlng  wife,  he  was  betrayed. 

Hessians  rode  after  Hart.  He  escaped  into 
the  woods,  but  the  soldiers  rampaged  over 
his  large  farm,  tearing  down  his  grist  mills, 
wrecking  his  house,  while  Mrs.  Hart  lay  on 
her  deathbed.  Hart,  a  man  of  65,  was  hunted 
down  across  the  countryside  and  slept  in 
caves  and  woods,  accompanied  only  by  a  dog. 

At  last,  emaciated  by  hardship  and  worry, 
he  was  able  to  sneak  home.  He  found  his 
wife  long  buried.  His  13  children  had  been 
taken  away.  A  broken  man,  John  Hart  died 
in  1779  without  ever  finding  his  famUy. 

Another  New  Jersey  signer,  Abraham  Clark, 
a  self-made  man,  gave  two  officer  sons  to  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  They  were  captured 
and  sent  to  the  British  prison  hulk  in  New 
York  Harbor — the  hellship  Jersey,  where 
11,000  American  captives  were  to  die.  The 
younger  Clarks  were  treated  with  esi)ecial 
brutality  because  of  their  father.  One  was 
put  in  solitary  and  given  no  food.  'The 
British  authorities  offered  the  elder  Clark 
their  lives  If  he  would  recant  and  come  out 
for  King  and  Parliament.  Over  the  dry  dust 
of  two  centuries,  Abraham  Clark's  anguish 
can  only  be  guessed  at  as  he  refused. 

When  they  occupied  Princeton,  N.J.,  the 
British  billeted  troops  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey's  Nassau  Hall.  Signer  Dr.  John  Wlth- 
erspoon  was  president  of  the  college,  later 
called  Princeton.  The  soldiers  trampled  and 
burned  Wltherspoon's  fine  college  library, 
much  of  which  had  been  brought  from  Scot- 
land. 

But  Wltherspoon's  good  friend,  signer 
Richard  Stockton,jBuffered  far  worse.  Stock- 
ton, a  State  supreme  court  Justice,  had 
rushed  back  to  his  estate,  Morven,  near 
Princeton,  in  an  effort  to  evacuate  his  wife 
and  children.  The  Stockton  family  found 
refuge  with  friends — but  a  Tory  sympathizer 
betrayed  them.  Judge  Stockton  was  pulled 
from  bed  In  the  night  and  brutally  beaten 
by   the   arresting   soldiers.      Then    he    was 


thrown  into  a  common  jail,  where  he  was 
deliberately  starved. 

A  horrified  Congress  finally  arranged  for 
Stockton's  parole,  but  not  before  his  health 
was  ruined.  Finally  the  Judge  was  released 
as  an  invalid  who  could  no  longer  harm  the 
British  cause.  He  went  back  to  Morven.  He 
found  the  estate  looted,  his  f umitiu-e  and  all 
his  personal  possessions  burned,  his  library, 
the  finest  private  library  in  America,  de- 
stroyed. His  horses  had  been  stolen,  and  even 
the  hiding  place  of  the  family  silver  had  been 
bullied  out  of  the  servants.  The  house  itself 
still  stood;  eventually  it  was  to  become  the 
official  residence  of  New  Jersey's  Governors. 

Richard  Stockton  did  not  live  to  see  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution.  He  soon  died, 
and  his  family  was  forced  to  live  off  charity. 

About  this  same  time,  the  British  sent  a 
party  to  the  home  of  New  Jersey  signer 
Francis  Hopkinson  at  Borden  town,  and  looted 
it,  also. 

By  December  1776,  Washington's  dwindling 
band  of  patriots  had  been  pushed  across  the' 
Delaware,  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Revolu- 
tion had  entered  its  first  great  period  of 
crisis.  One  by  one,  the  important  people  of 
Philadelphia  were  mouthing  Loyalist  senti- 
ments, or  concocting  private  ways  of  making 
their  peace  with  the  Crown.  But  signer 
Robert  Morris,  the  merchant  prince  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  not  among  these.  Morris,  who 
had  honestly  and  sincerely  opposed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  because  he  felt 
the  colonies  were  unready  but  who  had  signed 
in  the  end,  was  working  his  heart  and  his 
credit  out  for  the  Revolution.  Washington's 
troops  were  unprovisloned  and  unpaid;  the 
United  Colonies'  credit,  such  as  it  was,  had 
collapsed. 

Morris  used  all  his  great  personal  wealth 
and  prestige  to  keep  the  finances  of  the 
Revolution  going.  More  than  once  he  was 
to  be  almost  solely  responsible  for  keeping 
Washington  in  the  field,  and  in  December 
1776,  Morris  raised  the  arms  and  provisions 
which  made  it  possible  for  Washington  to 
cross  the  Delaware  and  surprise  the  Hessian 
Colonel  Rail  at  Trenton.  This  first  victory, 
and  Washington's  subsequent  success  at 
Princeton,  were  probably  all  that  kept  the 
colonies  in  business. 

Morris  was  to  meet  Washington's  appeals 
and  pleas  year  after  year.  In  the  process,  he 
was  to  lose  150  ships  at  sea.  and  bleed  his  own 
fortune  and  credit  almost  dry. 

In  the  summer  of  1777  the  British,  who 
were  seemingly  always  near  the  point  of 
victory  and  yet  were  seemingly  always  dila- 
tory, landed  troops  south  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  marched  north, 
to  defeat  Washington  at  a-andywlne  and 
again  at  Germantown.  Congress  fled  to  Bal- 
timore, and  Lord  Howe  took  Philadelphia  on 
September  27.  On  the  way,  his  men  de- 
spoiled the  home  of  Pennsylvania  signer 
George  Clymer  in  Chester  County.  Clymer 
and  his  family,  however,  made  good  their 
escape. 

The  family  of  another  signer.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  was  also  forced  to  flee  to  Maryland, 
though  Rush  himself  stayed  on  as  a  surgeon 
with  the  Army.  Rtish  had  several  narrow 
escapes. 

Signer  John  Morton- who  had  long  been  a 
Tory  in  his  views,  lived  In  a  strongly  Loyalist 
area  of  the  State.  When  McM-ton  had  come 
out  for  Independence,  It  turned  his  neigh- 
bors, mo6t  of  his  friends,  and  even  his  rela- 
tives against  him,  and  these  people,  who  were 
closest  to  Morton,  ostracized  him.  He  was 
a  sensitive,  troubled  man,  and  many  observ- 
ers believed  this  action  killed  him.  John 
Morton  died  In  1777.  His  last  words  to  his 
tormentors  were,  "Tell  them  that  they  will 
live  to  see  the  hour  when  they  shall  acknowl- 
edge It  [the  signing]  to  have  been  the  most 
glorious  service  that  I  ever  rendered  to  my 
country." 

On  the  same  day  Washington  retook  Tren- 
ton, the  British  captxired  Newport,  R.I.    Here. 


they  wantonly  destroyed  all  of  Signer  Wil- 
liam Ellery's  i»<operty  and  burned  bis  fine 
home  to  the  gro\ind. 

The  grand  scheme  to  separate  New  England 
by  General  Burgoyne's  march  from  Canada 
was  foUed  at  Saratoga  in  1777;  this  victory 
eventually  brought  the  French  Into  the  war 
on  the  American  side.  But  after  desultory 
fighting  here  and  there,  by  1779  the  British 
seemed  to  have  the  war  well  in  hand.  Wash- 
ington had  held  a  small,  professional  Con- 
tinental Army  intact,  and  with  European  in- 
structors like  von  Steuben  and  Lafayette  it 
was  being  drilled  into  a  compact,  disciplined 
force.  Washington  was  seemingly  too  weak. 
however,  openly  to  challenge  the  heavily 
armed  British  forces  again.  The  seaports 
were  captured  or  blockaded,  and  American 
shipping  driven  from  the  seas.  The  n<M"thern 
colonies  seemed  neutralized,  and  the  British 
turned   their   main   effort   south. 

Like  the  men  from  New  York,  the  South 
Carolina  signers  were  all  landed  aristocrats. 
They  had,  as  a  body,  refiected  Carolina's  luke- 
warm attitude  toward  independence.  The 
Carolinians  were  all  young — average  age,  29 — 
and  all  had  studied  in  England.  But  In  the 
end  they  had  Joined  the  majority  In  the  In- 
terest of  solidarity,  and  after  signing  they 
had  all  entered  military  service. 

While  serving  as  a  company  commander, 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.'s  health  broke  from  priva- 
tion and  exjxwure.  His  doctors  ordered  him 
to  seek  a  ciue  In  Europe,  and  on  the  voyage 
he  and  his  young  wife  were  drowned  at  sea. 

The  other  three  South  Carolina  signers, 
Edward  Rutledge,  Arthur  Mlddleton.  and 
Thomas  Heyward.  Jr.,  were  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish In  the  siege  of  Charleston.  They  were 
carried  as  prisoners  of  war  to  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  and  here  they  were  singled  out  for  in- 
dignities until  they  were  exchanged  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
roaming  through  the  southern  countryside 
had  naade  a  point  of  devastating  the  vast 
properties  and  plantations  of  the  Rutledge 
and  Mlddleton  families. 

The  2  years  beginning  in  1779  were  the 
ugliest  period  of  the  war.  There  was  sharp 
fighting  in  the  South,  which  sometimes  de- 
volved Into  skirmishes  and  mutual  atrocities 
between  Americans  for  independence  and 
Americans  who  still  stood  with  the  Crown. 
There  had  always  been  strong  Loyalist  senti- 
ment in  the  South,  as  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States;  plantations  and  homes  on  either  side 
were  raided  and  burned,  and  women,  chil- 
dren, and  even  slaves  were  driven  into  the 
woods  or  swamps  to  die. 

The  British  soon  conquered  all  the  thin 
coastal  strip  which  was  18th  century  Geor- 
gia. Signer  Button  Gwinnett  was  killed  in 
a  duel  in  1777,  and  Ool.  George  Walto9. 
fighting  for  Savaiuiah,  was  severely  wounded 
and  captured  when  that  city  fell.  The  home 
of  the  third  Georgia  signer,  Lyman  Hall,  was 
burned  and  his  rice  plantation  confiscated 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown. 

One  of  the  North  Carolina  signers,  Joseph 
Hewes,  died  In  Philadelphia  while  still  In 
Congress,  some  said  from  worry  and  over- 
work. The  home  of  another,  WUUam 
Hooper,  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  his 
family  was  driven  Into  hiding. 

By  1780  the  fortunes  of  war  had  begun  to 
change.  Local  American  militia  forces  de- 
feated the  King's  men  at  King's  Mountain. 
Realizing  that  the  war  was  to  be  decided  in 
the  South.  Washington  sent  Nathanael 
Greene  to  dance,  as  the  saying  went,  with 
Lt.  Gen.  Lord  Comwallis,  the  British  com- 
mander. Cornwallls  did  not  like  the  dance 
at  all,  and  slowly  retreated  northward  toward 
the  Chesapeake.  At  Torktown,  a  Virginia 
village  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water. 
Comwallis  established  what  he  thoiight  was 
an  impregnable  base.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pened on  land,  Comwallis  felt  he  could  al- 
ways be  supplied,  and  rescued.  If  need  be. 
by  sea.  It  never  occurred  to  the  British 
staff  that  Britannia  might  not  always  rule 
the  waves. 
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1781,    CJornwallis    and   the 

forces  In  North  America  found 

In  a  trap.    French  warships  were 

Regular  forces — not  the  badly 

xintralned  militia  the  British  had 

alroiind  on  the  battlefield  for  years — 

on  them  from  the  front.    By  Octo- 

(^ashington's     and     Rochambeau's 

dtig   exten^ve   siege   works   all 

"^orktown,  so  there  could  be  no  es- 

the  bombardment  began.    The 

fuerrllla  war  in  history  was  coming 

close. 

flre  from  70  heavy  guns  began 

Yorktown,  piece  by  piece. 

bombardment  commenced,  signer 

*Ielson  of  Virginia  was  at  the  front 

d  of  the  Virginia  militia  forces. 

Nelson    had    been    an    immensely 

tobacco  planter  and  merchant   In 

wlthf  a  man  named  Reynolds. 

a  statel^  Georgian  mansion,  was  in 

As  the  Revolution  began.  Nelson 

a  merchant  of  Yorktown,  but  I 

first.    Let  my  trade  perish. 

to  witness  that  if  any  British 

landed  in  the  CJounty  of  York,  of 

am  lieutenant,  I  will  wait  for  no 

win   summon    the   militia   and 

Invaders   into  the   sea."     Nelson 

Thomas  Jefferson  as  Governor  of 

and  was  still  Governor  in  1781. 

Qomwallls  and  his  staff  had  moved 

Into  Nelson's  home.    This 

by  a  relative  who  was  allowed 

tfirough  the  lines.    And  while  Amer- 

balls  were  making  a  shambles 

leaving  the  mangled  bodies  of 

g^nadiers  and  horses  lying  bleeding 

eets,  the  house  of  Governor  Nelson 

untouched. 

asked  the  gunners:   "Why  do  you 
hovise?" 

of  respect  to  you,"  a  gunner  re- 


hea  Iquarters 
repo  -ted 


can  ion 
tt  wn. 


ne  the  cannon"  Nelson  roared.    At 

the  cannon  fired  on  his  mag- 

louse  and  smashed  it. 

8    days    of   horrendous    bombard - 

iritlsh  drummer  boy  and  an  officer 

coats  appeared  behind  a  flag  of 

the  British  breastworks.    The  drum 

beat  "The  Parley." 

Comw4llls  was  asking  General  Washing- 


Oitober     19,     the     British    regulars 

out  of  Yorktown,  their  fifes  wailing 

Turned  Upside  Down."     They 

through    a   mile-long   column   of 

Americans,  stacked  their  arms, 

on.    It  was,  as  Lord  North  was 

England  when  he  heard  the  news. 


Thomas  Nelson  the  sacrifice  was 
over.    He  had  raised  $2  million  for 
utlonary  cause  by  pledging  liis  own 
rhe  loans  came  due;  a  newer  peace- 
refused  to  honor  them,  and 
jroperty  was  forfeit.    He  was  never 


Ooi  gresB 


a  few  years  later  at  the  age  of  50, 
his  large  family  in  a  small  and 


tDuse. 


Virginia  signer,  Carter  Braxton, 
ruined.    His  property,  mainly  con- 


sisting of  sailing  ships,  was  seized  and  never 
recovered. 

These  were  the  men  who  were  later  to  be 
called  "reduotairt**  rebels.  Moet  of  them  had 
not  wanted  trouble  with  the  Grown.  But 
when  they  were  caught  up  in  it,  they  had 
willingly  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortimes, 
and  their  sacred  honor  for  the  sake  of  their 
country. 

It  was  no  idle  pledge.  Of  the  56  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  9  died  of 
woimds  or  hardships  during  the  war. 

Five  were  captured  and  Imprisoned,  in 
each  case  with  brutal  treatment. 

Several  lost  wives,  sons,  or  family.  One 
lost  his  thirteen  children.  AU  were,  at  one 
time  or  another,  the  victims  of  manhunts, 
and  driven  from  their  liomes. 

Twelve  signers  had  their  houses  biu-ned. 
Seventeen  lost  everything  they  owned. 

Not  one  defected  or  went  back  on  his 
pledged  word. 

Their  honor  and  the  Nation  they  did  so 
much  to  create,  is  still  intact. 

But  freedom,  on  that  first  Fourth  of  July, 
came  high. 


Housinf  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7984)  to  assist 
in  the  •  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  improve  Uvlng  envi- 
rorundnt  in  urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, and  community  facilities. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7984, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

While  we  are  considering  this  measure 
to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate -Income  families,  to 
promote  orderly  urban  development,  to 
improve  the  living  environment  In  urban 
areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  we  should  bear  In 
mind  the  solemn  congressional  declara- 
tion in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  that: 

The  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  health  and  living  standards 
of  its  people  require  housing  production  and 
related  community  development  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  in- 
adequate housing  through  the  clearance  of 
slimis  and  bUghted  areas,  and  the  realization 
as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family,  thus  contributing  to 
the  development  and  redevelopment  of  com- 
munities, and  to  the  advancement  of  tlie 
growth,  wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  can 
provide  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
framework  for  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives and  fulfilling  the  promise  of  that 
congressional  declaration. 

It  Is  certainly  significant,  and  most  in- 
teresting, that  all  the  major  established 


programs  In  the  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment field,  such  as  public  housing 
FHA  Insurance,  urban  renewal,  college 
housing,  and  community  facilities,  which 
used,  to  arouse  such  vocal  opposition  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  allegedly  for- 
eign to  American  concepts,  would  kill 
the  Incentive  of  the  American  family, 
and  would  lead  us  toward  a  socialistic 
way  of  life,  have  this  year  caused  little 
or  no  discussion,  much  less  opposition. 

This  rather  surprising  fact  stands  as 
quiet  but  eloquent  testimony  to  the  al- 
most universal  acceptance  of  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  assisting  local  communities  meet  the 
challenge  of  urban  growth  and  expan- 
sion. 

Another  example  of  this  developing 
consensus  is  the  recent  House  passage 
of  President  Johnson's  proposal  to  create 
a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urt»n  Devel(«>ment  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  of  Federal  concern  for 
such  problems  of  rai^d  metropolitan 
growth  as  sharply  rising  local  tax  rates, 
providing  eflBcient  mass  transportation 
systems,  building  Adequate  housing,  ex- 
panding educational  opportunities,  as- 
suring effective  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  and  providing  recreation  and  all 
the  related  necessities  of  modem  urban 
life  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  Century. 

This  expression  off  House  support  for 
the  President's  proposal  reversed  a  264- 
to-150  defeat  In  1962  of  a  similar  ad- 
ministration plan,  and  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  residents  of  southern 
California,  where  population  is  expected 
to  triple  from  10  million  to  over  30  mil- 
lion within  the  next  35  years. 

The  problems  of  urbanization,  of 
course,  are  not  confined  to  Los  Angeles 
or  the  State  of  California.  In  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  whereas  more  than  half 
our  citizens  lived  on  farms  or  In  rural 
areas  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  today 
some  70  percent  Uve  in  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. And  by  the  year  2000,  the  Na- 
tion's population  will  have  Increased  to 
about  350  millioii,  of  which  near^  80 
percent  will  be  concentrated  in  urban 
areas. 

Times  certainly  change,  and  the  face 
of  America  changes  along  with  every- 
thing else.  In  1862,  as  the  rich  farming 
regions  of  the  West  were  opening  up,  the 
Federal  Government  established  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  assist  in  that 
historic  development.  So  now,  more 
than  a  himdred  years  later,  I  feel  it  is 
time  to  direct  the  Nation's  attention  to- 
ward providing  effective  assisrtance  to 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  who 
today  live  and  work  in  our  burgeoning 
cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House,  the  only  apparent  real 
opposition  has  been  voiced  with  regard 
to  the  President's  proposed  new  rent 
supplement    program,    which    he    has    » 
characterized  as  "the  most  crucial  new    / 
instrument  In  our  effort  to  improve  the  / 
American  city."  j 

I  heartily  agree  with  President  'Seiai^ 
son  In  this  matter,  for  I  believe  the  rent 
supplement  program  Is  an  imaginative 
and  forward-looking  new  housing  tool 
that  can  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
segment  of  our  population  whose  income 
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and  financial  situation  now  prevents 
them  from  obtaining  decent  housing  In 
today's  market  conditions. 

As  such,  this  program  can  become  an 
essential  element  in  our  national  eflfort 
to  mobilize  the  country's  human  and 
financial  resources  to  attack  the  basic 
causes  of  poverty  and  high  imemploy- 
ment  among  America's  30  million  dis- 
advantaged citizens. 

Considered  as  part  of  the  new  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  program,  the  rent 
supplement  proposal  may  well  offer  a 
promising  new  approach  to  solving  the 
tragic  paradox  of  extreme  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  an  alltime  record  prosperity 
for  most  Americans. 

Basically,  the  proposal  Is  fairly  simple. 
The  housing  built  imder  the  new  pro- 
gram would  be  privately  sponsored, 
privately  built,  and  privately  financed 
under  FHA — and  FHA  regulations  as- 
sure that  It  will  be  of  soimd  and  modest 
design.  Eligible  families  will  be  those 
within  the  public  housing  Income  range 
who.  In  addlton.  are  elderly  or  handi- 
capped, displaced  by  Government  action 
such  as  urban  renewal  or  highway  con- 
struction, or  who  are  now  living  In  slum 
housing.  The  supplement,  itself,  will 
be  the  difference  between  one-fourth 
of  the  family's  Income,  which  it  would 
pay  as  rent  in  the  normal  manner,  and 
the  fair  market  rental  of  the  unit  as 
approved  by  FHA. 

Thus,  It  Is  essentially  a  private  enter- 
prise program,  with  supplemental  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  through  partial 
rent  payments  to  help  meet  the  housing 
problems  of  our  low  income  families. 
The  housing  would  be  modest  In  design 
and  no  luxury-type  housing  would  be 
permitted. 

Overall,  the  rent  supplement  prt^ram 
would  accomplish  a  number  of  things. 
It  would  make  a  net  addition  to  the  sup- 
ply of  decent  housing  available  to  low- 
Income  groups.  It  would  enlist  the  en- 
ergy and  Imagination  of  churches,  unions, 
and  civic-minded  private  citizens.  It 
would  complement  the  existing  public 
housing  program  and  offer  low-Income 
families  another  alternative  to  their 
present  Umlte^  choice  between  slums  or 
regular  public  housing.  It  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  of  direct  Government  financ- 
ing of  the  whole  cost  of  a  luilt.  And  It 
would  provide  a  fiexible  formula  that 
would  extend  aid  to  families  when  they 
need  It,  curtail  that  aid  when  their  In- 
comes rise,  and  terminate  It  when  they 
could  afford  housing  on  their  own,  with- 
out the  painful  necessity  of  evicting  them 
as  is  the  case  in  public  housing. 

Since  there  are  now  approximately 
500.000  eligible  families  already  on  the 
waiting  list  for  admission  to  public  hous- 
ing, It  Is  obvious  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal will  fill  an  urgent  need  by  speeding 
the  day  when  low-Income  fEimllies,  now 
unable  to  afford  decent  housing,  can 
move  into  better  homes  with  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

During  this  debate  we  have  heard  the 
rent  supplement  plan  denounced  as  Just 
another  Government  handout  or  subsidy 
to  one  economic  class  In  America,  and 
that  It  would  lead  us  straight  down  the 
path  to  socialism,  if  not  worse. 
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For  that  reason,  I  think  It  might  be 
profitable  to  spend  a  mcment  or  two  in 
considering  the  subject  of  subsliUes  In 
the  housing  field  in  America,  and.  by  ex- 
tension, the  general  subject  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Government  subsidy  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

First  of  all,  the  President's  rent  sup- 
plement proposal  would  by  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  be  the  first  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  private  housli^,  nor  would  It  be 
by  any  means  the  largest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  every  kind 
of  housing  now  receives  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy, direct  or  Indirect. 

The  most  significant  Federal  subsidy 
to  housing  Is,  of  course,  the  Income-tax 
deduction  for  mortgage  interest.  It  is  a 
subsidy  to  the  economic  classes  that  can 
afford  to  buy  houses. 

In  addition,  housing  for  veterans,  for 
old  people  and  for  farmers  is  subsidized. 
There  are  public  housing  programs  for 
the  very  poor;  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration provides  mortgage  insiu:- 
ance  for  one-family  dwellings  for  the 
middle  class;  even  luxury  apartments  for 
upper-Income  citizens  often  get  an  in- 
direct subsidy  under  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

The  question,  then.  Is  not  whether  this 
country  intends  to  subsidize  Its  citizens' 
shelter.  That  was  settled  a  generation 
ago.  The  current  question  Is  whether  the 
cotmtry  Intends  to  subsidize  the  poor  as 
widely  as  It  does  the  wealthy,  and  wheth- 
er It  Intends  to  subsidize  the  renters  as 
well  as  the  buyers. 

Now,  to  look  for  a  moment  beyond  the 
field  of  housing,  It  Is  easy  to  trace  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  Federal  Government 
subsidy  as  an  Integral,  and  Indeed  an  es- 
sential, part  of  the  history  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  prosperity  of 
America. 

One  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  subsidy  In 
the  United  States,  and  one  which  Is  still 
very  much  with  us.  Is  the  tariff  on  goods 
produced  outside  the  country.  Tariff 
laws  were  enacted  and  have  stayed  on 
the  books  since  the  18th  century  In  an 
effort  to  protect  US.  Industry  and  agri- 
culture by  reducing  or  eliminating  com- 
petition from  foreign-made  products. 

But  this  Government-enforced  sufc^dy 
Is  paid  for  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  consiuners  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  they  must  pay  In  the  mar- 
ketplace for  each  of  these  protected  com- 
modities. 

And  we  are  only  too  familiar  with  the 
present  miiltiblllion-dollar  annual  agri- 
cultural subsidy.  American  taxpayers 
pay  to  UJ3.  farmers  who  produce  our 
overabimdemce  of  food  and  fiber. 

So  too,  even  a  cursory  reading  of  Amer- 
ican history  will  also  remind  us  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  given  to  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  direct  land  subsidy  to  pr(»note 
the  pcH^ulatlon  and  develoiment  of  the 
West.  This  subsidy  was  also  paid  for  by 
every  citizen  through  a  proportionate 
diminution  and  reduction  in  the  public 
domain. 

Major  current  Government  subsidies 
are  fovmd  In  the  Federal  Internal  Rev- 
enue code  In  the  form  of  special  exemp- 
tions, deductions,  and  similar  tax  con- 
cessions and  advantages  granted  by  law 
to  certain  classes  of  citizens. 


One  outstanding  example  of  this  kind 
of  Government  subsidy  Is  the  Federal 
tax  treatment  accorded  Income  from  oil 
and  gas  resources.  Taxpayers  with 
such  Income  are  eligible  for  an  annual 
27  percent  depletion  allowance,  which, 
according  to  an  authoritative  1963 
BnxAings  Institution  study,  saves  these 
taxpayers  between  $1.5  and  $2  billion 
every  year. 

In  other  words,  the  VS.  Treasury  loses 
from  $1.5  to  $2  billion  in  revenue  each 
year  because  of  the  special  27 -percent 
depletld^  allowance  granted  the  rela- 
tively few  taxpayers  with  Income  from 
oil  and  gas  sources.  This  Government 
tax  subsidy,  therefore.  Is  paid  directly 
out  of  UJB.  Treasury  fimds  by  all  other 
American  taxpayers  whose  tax  bills 
would  otherwise  be,  dollar  for  dollar, 
that  much  less. 

Another  multl-bllllon  dollar  annual 
Government  subsidy  Is  given  to  corpora- 
tions— generally  the  larger  and  more 
prosperous  ones — in  the  form  of  patent 
rights  to  the  commercially  profitable  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  that  result  from 
Federal  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. 

A  large  share  of  this  lucrative  patent 
subsidy  goes  to  firms  with  Government 
military  or  space  contracts,  but  tax- 
payer-sponsored R.  &  D.  contracts  range 
Into  every  conceivable  field  of  human 
endeavor.  In  fact,  total  Federal  outlays 
for  research  and  development  are  esti- 
mated to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $12  to  $13  billion  a  year— far 
more  than  half  the  entire  annual  R.  &  D. 
spending  from  all  sources,  both  public 
and  private. 

To  take  another  specific  industry  as 
an  example,  commercial  aviation  has 
been  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  Its  very  Infancy  In  the  early 
decades  of  this  century,  and.  In  one  way 
or  another,  will  probably  always  be  the 
recipient  of  taxpayer  largesse. 
-  In  this  case,  the  subsidy  has  been  paid 
through  profitable  Govemm«it  mail  de- 
livery contracts,  and,  to  the  larger 
domestic  and  International  trunk  lines 
who  no  loqger  receive  direct  subsidy, 
through  the  granting  of  Government- 
protected  franchises  to  operate  over 
choice  commercial  air  routes  where 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  growth  po- 
tential almost  giiarantees  a  highly  re- 
munerative business  future,  shielded 
from  the  normal  competitive  hazards  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system, 
and  virtually  assured  of  a  cwnfortable 
rate  of  retiim. 

Now.  the  Federal  Government  has  just 
ordered  a  speed-up  In  Its  development 
effort  toward  building  an  American  su- 
personic airline  transport,  so  that  our 
oommercial  aviation  Industry  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  compete  for  future 
business  with  similar  planes  produced  in 
Europe  or  Russia. 

What  is  involved  here  is  a  $1  to  $2 
billion  expendltiu-e  of  taxpayers'  money 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation to  produce  an  aircraft  for  com- 
mercial use  after  our  U.S.  airlines  and 
aircraft  manufacture^  fiatly  refused  to 
shoulder  the  financial  responsibility  be- 
cause they  considered  the  project  too  ex- 
pensive and  risky  for  private  industry  to 
handle  alone. 
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tpese  various  examples  of  Gov- 

subsldy  to  Indicate  that  there 

i  a  rather   consistent   historic 

of    Federal    subsidization,    not 

the  housing  field,  but  in  nearly 

other  area  of  America's  economic 

developpient  and  prosperity. 

believe  we  can  safely  discount 

opbositlon  to  President  Johnson's 

su>plement  proposal  that  is  based 

(  ontentlon  that  a  housing  subsidy 

rica's    poorest    classes    would 

be  un-American  and  contrary 

dstoric  traditions. 

I  feel  that  this  proposal  can 

an  Important  element   in   our 

comprehensive  effort  to  meet  the 

lousing  needs  of  our  fast-grow- 
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that     thought,     therefore,     I 

hope  the  Members  of  this  House 

give   their    support   to   the 

.'s  rent  supplement  plan,  and 

me  in  voting  for  the  adrnlnis- 

Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

pf  1965,  as  a  major  step  toward 

:  the  magnificent  goals  outlined 

congressional  housing   declara- 

1949. 
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to  Wright  Patman's  Effective 
Leadership 


CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or  OKOBGIA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1965 


H  musing 


WJELTNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 

appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 

querulous  article  criticizing  our 

'  ed  and  able  colleague,  Wright 

chairman  of  the  Banking  and 

Committee. 

Sctunidt,  in  a  letter  to  the 
lightly  asserts  that  this  article 
h4rdly  suflBce  for  a  freshman  gov- 
student.     Mr.    Schmidt    cites 
md  verse  on  Mr.  Patman's  major 
accomplishments,  which  in- 
veterans'  bonus  bill,  the  Robin- 
Act,  the  Veterans'  Emer- 
Act  of  1946.  the  Employ- 
of  1946,  the  Small  Business  Act, 
more    recent    housing    and 
legislation  that  must  be  credited 
in  the  short  time  since  he 
•mmittee  chairman, 
in  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
the  Banking   Committee  has 
out  10  major  bills  with  more  to 
have  the  privilege  of  being  a 
of  both  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
C(|mmittee  and  the  Foundations 
of  the  Select  Committee 
Business,  with  Mr.  Patman  as 
In  both  cases.    His  leadership 
and  Imaginative, 
it  Is  important  to  Insert  Mr. 
letter  Into  the  Record,  and  I 
at  this  point: 


Lkttbus  to  thx  Times:  Patman's  Loss  or 
oongsxssionai.  influence  doubted  bt 
Beseaxchee 

"Hie  "Lesson  In  Erosion  of  Influence"  that 
Thcanas  J.  Foley  endeavored  to  teach  us  In 
the  TlmeB  (June  16)  would  hardly  suffice  for 
a  freshman  government  student.  He  argues 
that  Representative  Wright  Patman  has  di- 
minished his  Influence  In  the  Congress  and 
before  the  people  by  inveighing  too  long  and 
too  often  against  high-Interest  rates  and  a 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  acts  independ- 
ently of  the  needs  and  wiU  of  the  people. 

Foley  is  right  that  these  are  old  refrains — 
almost  historic,  for  they  started  before  Andy 
Jackson  Jerked  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  out  of  the  private  hands 
of  the  Nicholas  Blddle  family. 

But  Foley  Is  wrong  In  washing  out  Patman 
at  this  point  of  the  game.  It  has  Just 
started.  True,  Patman  has  been  in  the  Con- 
gress for  31  years,  and  for  much  of  that  time 
has  been  the  voice-in-the-wUdemess  that 
Foley  says  he  is  now.  Today  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

The  difiference  Is  that  under  the  commit- 
tee system  In  the  House,  Patman  had  to  wait 
20  years  for  seniority  and  the  departure  of 
the  ancient  Brent  jSpence  to  bring  him  to 
the  chairmanship  if  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  This  finally  happened  in 
the  last  Congress.  Under  Spence  the  com- 
mittee had  become  a  do-nothing  committee 
an  eroded  committee.  Patman  set  out  at 
once  to  rebuild  its  influence  and  effectiveness 
Its  activity  since  testifies  to  his  success. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Martin's  suave 
Indifference  to  Patman's  efforts  should  not 
fool  Foley  Into  thinking  they  are  futile 
They  weren't  on  the  bonus  bill,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  housing  pro- 
gram and  much  of  our  recent  banking  and 
currency  legislation  that  already  must  be 
credited  to  Patman's  persistence. 

Nicholas  Blddle,  like  Chairman  Martin 
was  an  "able,  suave,  and  cosmopolitan  gen- 
tleman." But  historians  add  that  he  suffered 
from  "a  fatal  self-confidence,  a  disposition 
to  underrate  his  opponents  and  a  lack  of 
political  imagination."  Martin  is  making  the 
same  mistake. 

Fred  H.  Schmidt, 
Research  Specialist,  UCLA. 


July  8,  1965 


Resolation  From  the  Steuben  Society 
I  of  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1965 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
annals  of  our  history  there  are  three 
names  which  stand  out  in  our  struggle 
to  be  a  free  nation— I  refer  to  three 
patriots  who  left  their  native  lands  to 
come  to  our  shores  to  assist  in  our  light 
for  independence.  Baron  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Von  Steuben,  Count  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, and  the  Marquise  de  Lafayette. 
Their  deeds  and  their  place  in  our  his- 
tory shall  never  be  forgotten. 

As  a  sign  of  our  debt  to  these  patriots 
our  Navy  has.  In  the  past  few  years,' 
named  three  Polaris  submarines  in  honor 
of  them.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  resolution  from  the 


Steuben  Society  of  America  calling  for 
the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamn 
to  further  honor  the  memory  of  thesp 
gentlemen  and  to  honor  the  nuclear  sub 
marines  which  bear  their  names,  i  havp 
recommended  to  the  Postmaster  General 
that  this  be  done,  and  I  call  upon  mv 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  tliis 
resolution  by  expressing  their  interest  to 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  UNrnj) 
States  To  Issxte  Commemorate  Postage 
Stamps  Honoring  the  Nuclear  Polaris 
Submarines  Named  After  Foreign  Bobn 
Heroes 

Whereas    the    Thirteen    Colonies   declared 
their  Independence  in  the  year  1776  and  suf 
fered  the  ordeal  of  conflict  to  take  a  place 
in  the  family  of  nations;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation,  founded  on  the  lofty 
principles  of  the  equality  and  dignity  of  man 
and  a  recognition  of  his  inalienable  rights 
became  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  oppressed 
of  all  lands;  and 

Whereas  our  emergence  as  a  nation  Is  the 
product  of  the  sacrifice,  courage  and  dedi- 
cation of  our  forefathers;  and 

Whereas  we  are  mindful  of  the  decisive 
roles  played  by  distinguished  patriots  who 
left  their  native  lands  to  Join  In  oui  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  giving  full  measure  of  their 
talents  and  devotion;  and 

Whereas  the  names  of  three  such  patriots 
have  been  gloriously  perpetuated  by  the  des- 
ignation of  three  polaris  nuclear  subma- 
rines, the  Von  Steuben,  the  Pulaski,  and  the 
Lafayette:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  their  achievements  and 
sacrifice  be  accorded  further  grateful  recog- 
nition through  the  issuance  of  an  appro- 
priate commemorative  postage  stamp  hon- 
oring Baron  Frederick  William  Von  Steuben 
Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  and  the  Marquise  de 
Lafayette,  distinguished  generals  of  the 
Continental  Army  and  the  nuclear  subma- 
rines, which,  in  their  names,  serve  as  a  bul- 
wark  of  the  freedom  for  which  they  fought. 

Ward  Lange, 

Chairman. 
George  Stotz, 

Secretary. 


Mrs.  Elaine  Samet  Tells  of  the  Quiet 
Revolution  in  Miami 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU 
your  attention  to  an  excellent  article  by 
Mrs.  Elaine  Samet,  who  has  dedicated 
a  great  part  of  her  life  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  area  of  Florida  which  I  rep- 
resent and  who  speaks  with  conviction 
and  authority  about  Greater  Miami  and 
Its  problems.  She  is  the  wife  of  Seymour 
Samet,  former  area  director  of  the  Mi- 
ami American  Jewish  Committee. 

In  her  article,  Mrs.  Samet  objectively 
elucidates  why  and  how  Miami  has  es- 
caped large-scale  racial  tension  as  she 
explores  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
there.  Her  article  states  that  success 
first  came  as  religious  and  civic  leaders 
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joined  together  in  1963  to  form  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Board.  Perceptively, 
gbe  explains  that  this  board  has  helped 
to  divert  "potentially  explosive  demon- 
strations from  the  streets  to  the  confer- 
ence table." 

Mr.  Samet  at  present  Is  assistant  to 
former  Florida  Governor,  LeRoy  Collins, 
working  with  the  Community  Relations 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
An  outstanding  commiinity  and  civic 
leader,  he  has  been  honored  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  a  library  named  after 
him — ^the  Seymour  Samet  Human  Rela- 
tions Library  In  the  Dade  County  public 
sdiool  system. 

The  significance  of  Mrs.  Samet's  arti- 
cle is  great  in  the  light  of  our  national 
struggle  to  lessen  bigotry  and  help  bring 
equal  opportimlty  to  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  race  <^  color.  Her  insightful  and 
accurate  report  of  how  Miami  has  met 
this  problem  ought  to  be  read  by  all : 
Quiet  Revoltttion  in  Miami 
(By  Elaine  Samet) 

Five  mUlion  tourists  who  visited  Miami 
last  year  were  instrumental  in  keeping  our 
racial  revolution  from  erupting  into  violence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  its  continued 
success. 

Willie  there  are  many  reasons  for  the 
peaceful  mood  in  race  relations  here,  tourism 
is  an  important  part  of  the  answer.  Eco- 
nomically, we  ca.nnot  afford  violence. 

John  B.  Turner,  civic  leader,  put  it  this 
way:  "Tourists  don't  take  vacations  where 
there  is  bloodshed.  Birmingham  can  have 
violence  and  open  the  steel  mills  the  next 
day.    Miami  would  finds  the  hotels  empty." 

Dade  Ckninty  is  also  making  tremendous 
efforts  to  attract  new  industry.  What  busi- 
ness will  move  into  an  area  of  racial  vmrest? 

Another  explanation  for  the  peaceful  na- 
ture of  civU  rights  activities  locally  is  our 
population  makeup.  About  h^if  our  resi- 
dents have  recently  come  from  Northeastern 
and  Midwestern  urban  areas,  where  non- 
violent participation  in  race  matters  was  the 
general  rule. 

But  the  most  valuable  peacemaldng  re- 
source over  the  past  dozen  years  has  been 
the  activities  of  a  small  group  of  residents 
of  Ixxth  racee  and  aU  major  religions. 
Among  them  are:  Dade  County  CouncU  of 
Community  Relations,  Coconut  Grove  Slum 
Clearance  Committee,  American  ClvU  Lib- 
erties Union,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Congress  of 
Racial  EquaUty,  Urban  League,  American 
Jewish  Ccanmittee,  Anti-Defamation  League, 
and  social  welfare  agencies  of  various  re- 
ligious faiths. 

What  have  they  accomplished?  Dade 
County  public  schools  have  been  desegregated 
without  major  incidents.  The  school  ad- 
ministration and  school  board  are  com- 
mitted to  integration  and  quality  educa- 
tion. 

In  addition.  Catholic  schools  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  the  University  of  Miami,  volim- 
tarily  oi>ened  their  doors  to  Negro  students. 

Frefe  access  to  public  accommodations  pro- 
vides a  success  story.  Most  hotels,  dining 
rooms,  pools,  night  clubs  on  both  sides  of 
Biscayne  Bay  have  an  open  policy.  As  early 
as  1955,  public  beaches,  swimming  pools,  golf 
courses  and  other  tax-supported  faculties 
were  integrated. 

Although  we  may  boast  of  some  race  prog- 
ress, this  is  still  no  Eden  to  Negroes  in  slvmns. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  eliminate  run- 
down hovels,  but  too  often  they  have  been 
replaced  by  concrete  monsters,  charging 
higher  rents,  with  greater  population  den- 
sity, less  privacy,  less  outdoor  play  area. 
Public  housing  efforts  help,  but  not  enough. 


Lack  of  Negro  eii^>loym.ent  opportunities 
is  another  major  concern.  Only  recently 
have  educators,  labor.  Industry  and  local 
government  agendee  Joined  forces  to  serious- 
ly study  Job  problems  of  Negro  citizens. 

Yet  any  overall  view  shows  that  Miami, 
compered  to  other  Southern  cities,  is  making 
civil  rights  progress.  Among  residents  of 
both  races  are  those  who  want  equality  for 
all  minorities  as  of  yesterday.  Some  whites 
say,  "never,"  and  some  say  "tomorrow."  Most 
Negro  leaders  say  more  firmly  than  ever, 
"now." 

To  help  maintain  communication  among 
these  groups  a  community  relations  l>oard 
was  created  In  1963  to  provide  local  govern- 
mental supqx>rt  to  the  ideal  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  rights  for  all  citizens. 

Although  separate  groups  and  individuals 
had  been  dreaming  and  working  toward  a 
quasi-public  race  relations  board  for  sev- 
eral years,  success  was  not  possible  untU 
their  voices  \inited.  The  religious  voices 
of  the  community  had  been  heard  on  occa- 
sion but  without  a  concerted  effort,  until 
Bishop  Coleman  F.  Carroll  chaired  a  local 
conference  on  race  and  religion. 

Out  of  this  meeting  came  a  strongly- 
worded  statement  of  conscience,  signed  by 
many  outstanding  clergymen  of  Dade 
County,  urging  citizens  and  elected  officials 
to  take  action  to  assure  the  dignity  of  aU 
men. 

With  the  community's  moral  forces  speak- 
ing out  clearly;  with  the  economic  power 
structure  aware  of  the  financial  disaster  in- 
herent in  racial  violence;  and  with  the  back- 
ing of  mass  media  the  elected  metro  com- 
missioners voted  for  the  ordinance  creating 
CRB,  and  providing  funds  fCH'  a  professional 
staff. 

This  is  not  the  end  to  a  fairy  story  with 
a  magic  formula  for  instant  Justice.  But  as 
Rev.  Theodore  Gibson  has  said,  "The  board 
has  kept  the  top  on  the  powder  keg." 

Several  potentlaUy  explosive  demonstra- 
tions have  been  diverted  from  the  streets  to 
the  conference  table.  How  skiUfully  the 
CRB  can  continue  to  make  progress  toward 
providing  dignity  and  Justice  for  Miami 
citizens  will  determine  the  popularity  of 
south  Florida  as  a  playground  to  the  Nation 
and  as  a  sovu-ce  of  pride  to  its  residents. 


Kansas  City  Star  Commentt  on  Responses 
to  Research  Committee's  Inqiiiries  on 
the  Impact  of  Federal  Grants  on  Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  been  investigating 
the  impact  of  the  huge  program  of  Fed- 
eral research  grants  on  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  the  course  of  its  inquiry,  the  sub- 
committee sent  questionnali'es  to  some 
300  selected  faculty  membo^  university 
administrators,  and  other  knowledgeable 
persons.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  June  14. 15,  and  17. 

In  an  editorial  published  June  27,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  has  presented  a  valu- 


able selection  of  scHne  of  the  responses 
and  has  offered  its  own  thoughtful  com- 
ments. 

The  editorial  concludes: 

Certainly  the  Government  has  helped  en- 
large the  pool  of  researchers  and  scientists 
whose  projects  flU  direct  needs.  But  there 
are  other  human  needs.  To  the  extent  that 
society  intends  to  supp<M-t  education,  that 
is,  not  only  the  discovery  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  knowledge,  then  the  horlzoos  of  pub- 
lic and  private  aid  should  be  expanded. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  foUows: 
Teaching  voutts  Reseabch  on  thz  Campus 

Is  the  enormous  amount  of  research  in 
the  univetiBitles  and  oc^eges  sbratehanglng 
students  whose  best  teachers  are  in  the  lab- 
oratories instead  of  the  classroocns?  Is  fac- 
ility loyalty  shUting  from  scbools  to  the 
Federal  agencies  that  supply  the  money? 

What  about  the  humanities?  Is  there  an 
inordinate  flow  of  Federal  money  going  to 
the  hard  sciencee  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nonscience  disciplines?  Does  most  of  the 
money  go  to  a  few  prestige  institutions,  thus 
widening  the  gap  between  the  "haves"  and 
"have-nots"?  Should  there  be  more  of  a  geo- 
graphic allocation  and  should  more  money 
go  to  smaller  schools? 

What  about  the  graduates?  Do  govern- 
ment research  grants  tend  to  lure  them  out 
of  teaching?  ^R^l  Federal  money  buUd  an 
oversupply  of  specialists? 

These  are  questions  that  concern  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  higher  education  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  answers  can  pro- 
foundly affect  the  course  of  events. 

The  impoi'tant  and  immediate  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  these  questions  are  being  asked 
by  the  Research  and  Technical  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Cosnmittee  on  Government 
Operations — and  that  the  people  involved 
in  educaticm  have  been  requested  to  supply 
some  answers.  The  legislative  branch  wants 
to  learn  of  the  effect  of  its  authorized  bil- 
lions in  grants  and  sutwidles  to  higher  edu- 
cal^ion.  Is  all  of  this  Qovemment-^xmsored 
research  good  for  education  or  is  it  bad? 

In  the  wake  of  the  Berkeley  riots  and  ob- 
vious discontent  on  campuses  tisewhere,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is.  Indeed,  a  widen- 
ing gap  between  teacher  and  student.  But 
how  much  does  the  practice  of  Federal 
grants  have  to  do  with  tUs? 

In  a  refreshing  approach,  the  Ho\ise  sub- 
committee has  gone  to  the  source  in  asking 
the  questions  of  more  than  300  teachers, 
deans,  college  presidents,  foundation  direc- 
tors and  others.  The  written  replies,  some 
anonymous  and  some  signed,  are  illuminat- 
ing. Many,  of  ootirse,  offer  views  in  keeping 
with  the  extent  of  their  subsidization. 
Thus,  one  man  says,  "  'Inordinate'  Is  exact- 
ly the  right  word  to  use  in  connection  with 
oversubsidlzatlon  of  the  hard  sciences." 
But  another  says  that,  "The  support  of  hard 
science  is  not  inordinate.     It  is  Inadeqate." 

An  eastern  dean  puts  the  whole  business 
into  his  own  succinct  perspective: 

"I  am  convinced  that  currently  it  is  fash- 
ionable to  blame  research  activities  for  most 
of  the  UIs  on  the  academic  scene.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  the  problems  come  more 
from  the  Increasing  size  of  academic  institif- 
tions  and  their  consequent  depersonalization 
than  from  increased  research.  Certainly  it 
is  possible  "for  professors  to  beccnne  'opera  t 
tors'  and  to  neglect  their  studente  for  the 
sake  of  research.    This  sometimes  happens. 

"Howeve^,  professors  also,  and  in  my  ex- 
perience more  frequently,  neglect  their  stu- 
dents because  of  laziness,  to  spend  time  mak- 
ing money  through  consulting  or  running  / 
businesses,  to  pursue  hobbles,  to  chase 
women,  and  to  otherwise  Indulge  themselves 
In  aU  of  the  frailties  which  beset  the  human 
race." 
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of  a  professional  research  es- 
expands  on  this  theme: 

the  complaint  against  the 

o\ir  great  research  universities 

y  from  students  and  their  In- 

who   would   like   the   unl- 

a  kind  of  advanced  high  school — 

of  the  sheltered  life  the  stu- 

oyed  at  home.  ■ 

must  assume  its  students 

individuals  who  attend  because 

to  learning  and   (who) 

In  a  society  that  today  fully 

sufBcient  education." 

tough  line  that  seems  to  say 
are  centers  for  the  accumulation 
minds,  a  big.  library,  banks 
and  facilities  for  the   young 
to  absorb  knowledge  or  fall  by 
a  few  dozen  million  in  re- 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
the  National  Aeronautics   and 
tration  would  not  hurt  either. 
and  the  small-college  peo- 
y  oppose  the  to\igh  line,  natu- 
and  perhaps  for  other  rea- 
Instructor  recounts  that 
<  lean    once    asked    him    what    he 
be  a  decent  starting  salary 
himself  with  a  Ph.  D.     The  phi- 
thought  that  from  $7,500 
ght  be  reasonable, 
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professor  in  California  believes 

ifostwar  Federal  grant  system  has 

the  opening  of  the  gap  between 

student."     He   recalls    that,   in 

he  spent  several   months  of  a 

leave   at   Berkeley  and  Stanford, 

student  resentment  was  building 

a  system  whose  standards  of  ad- 

and  achievement  were  designed 

away  from  any  serious  devotion 

teaching. 

Jiose  instructors  who  chose  to  do 

usually  found  that  they  were 

The  reason?     They  had  not 

They  had  not  advanced  the  fron- 

kndwledge. 

part  of  our  California  problem  Is 
s^ry  scale,  but   the  difficulty 
than  salary.     I  fear  that  unless 
the  balance,  the  Nation  can  well 
has  trained  a  mass  of  talented 
hings  and  gadgets,  but  will  be  de- 
he  production  of  men  who   can 
things  are  socially  useful  and 
purposes   we   should   employ   our 


different  view  comes. from  the 

of    the    California    Institute    of 

"He  looks  to  the  history  of  the 

Inlverslty  and  notes  that,  "up  to 

World  War  I  most  American  in- 

jven  those  that  called  themselves 

regarded    research    and    grad- 

as  a  rather  minor  part  of 


respc  nslbilitles. 
1)20 


c:  Lange 


a  great  transformation   took 

so  radical  that  in  the  field 

for  example,  American  universl- 

i  rom  a  position  of  obscurity  •   •   • 

of  substantial  equality  with 

enters  by  1940." 

he  virrites,  undergraduate  en- 
lave  increased  "at  an  astonishing 
enrollment    has    increased 
rapidly  and  so  have  Government 
-esearch.     But  he  believes  this  not 
1  trengthened  programs  at  schools 
in  research  prior  to  1940,  it 
1  rought  an  extension   of  research 
many  Institutions  that  before 
were  not  heavily  Involved.     And 
is  difficult  to  deny  that  "the  ex- 
research  has  placed   the  United 
i  commanding  position  of  world 
In   science   and    technology,"    or 
I  oom  to  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
is  of  Incalculable  value." 


Circumstances,  undoubtedly,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  present  emphasis  on  research 
in  the  hard  sciences  that  are  expected  to 
produce  hard  results.  This  is  an  age  of 
science.  Mc»eover,  the  impression  lingers 
that  this  country  and  its  allies  in  World  War 
n  won  a  very  close  race  with  Nazi  Germany 
in  acquiring  the  bomb;  the  Germans  were 
far  ahead  in  rockets  and  Jet  airplanes  and 
they  might  have  tipped  the  balance  had 
these  weapons  been  available  a  year  or  two 
sooner.  No  one  can  wonder  how  Adolf  Hit- 
ler woiald  have  used  a  few  Hiroshima-type 
devices.  The  research  brains  of  American 
and  European  universities  gave  us  the  bomb 
first. 

It  hardly  can  be  denied  that  in  the  sciences 
contributing  to  the  survival  of  the  country, 
we  still  are  close  to  a  wartime  condition. 
Obviously  the  Government  must  get  results. 

But  it  is  possible,  too,  that  this  country  is 
rich  enough  to  send  more  research  money 
to  the  smaller  schools  and  to  the  men  and 
women  who  deal  in  the  humanities — we 
might  even  spend  a  few  dollars  on  the  people 
who  primarily  are  teachers  and  who  never 
will  find  a  cure  for  cancer  or  build  a  bigger 
bomb. 

For  despite  the  brilliance  of  individual  re- 
searchers and  the  magnificence  of  their  lab- 
oratories, a  university  still  is  built  on  the 
existence  of  young  people  who  arrive  on  the 
campus  to  leam.  Unquestionably,  it  Is  true, 
as  one  of  our  area  university  presidents  says, 
that  the  best  of  all  teachers  always  are  en- 
gaged in  research — they  must  at  least  read 
to  keep  abreast  of  their  fields.  And  another 
educator  says  flatly:  "It  is  nonsense  to  talk 
about  the  'good  teacher'  versiis  the  research- 
er. The  man  or  woman  who  does  little  or 
no  research  becomes  Intellectually  sterile  and 
capable  only  of  preaching  .sermons." 

Perhaps  an  answer  is  not  to  diminish  the 
support  given  the  outstanding  universities 
and  their  scientists,  but  to  increase  support 
for  the  smaller  and  newer  schools  that  in- 
evitably will  absorb  a  bigger  share  of  the 
growing  enrollments.  Aside  from  that,  more 
funds  surely  must  be  made  available  for 
those  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  priming  a  pump 
for  the  production  of  paintings,  history, 
symphonies,  poems  and  verb  counts  of 
Shakespeare.  In  a  scientific  age  the  Im- 
mediate danger  Is  that  the  status  attached 
to  research  grants  could,  in  the  long  run,  de- 
tract from  the  very  basic  importance  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  to  mankind. 

Bernard  Shaw  said  that  "He  who  can,  does. 
He  who  cannot,  teaches.  We  doubt  whether 
this  bit  of  pomposity  ever  was  true  and  most 
certainly  it  Is  not  true  today.  In  American 
education  the  ideal  is  one  who  both  teaches 
and  does,  and  the  pool  of  these  individuals 
needs  to  be  enlarged  In  all  fields  of  scholar- 
ship. Certainly  the  Government  has  helped 
enlarge  the  pool  of  researchers  and  scientists 
whose  projects  fill  direct  needs.  But  there 
are  other  human  needs.  To  the  extent  that 
society  Intends  to  support  education,  that  Is, 
not  only  the  discovery  but  the  preservation 
of  knowledge,  then  the  horizons  of  public 
and  private  aid  should  be  expanded. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1965 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Lithuania's  transatlantic  flyers, 


Capt.  Stephen  Darius  and  Lt.  Stanley 
Girenas,  in  July  1933,  Lithuanians  every- 
where pay  tribute  in  commemoration  of 
two  courageous  men  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

This  year,  as  In  previous  years, 
Lithuanians  in  Chicago  paid  tribute  to 
Captain  Darius  and  Lieutenant  Girens  at 
a  ceremony  held  on  the  evening  of  Jiuie 
12,  1965,  at  the  monument  erected  in 
their  honor  in  Marquette  Park  located 
in  my  congressional  district.  Those  at- 
tending the  ceremony  were  privileged  to 
hear  an  outstanding  address  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
Lithuania,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
in  the  Record  the  very  fine  speech  given 
by  him  on  this  auspicious  occasion: 

We  began  this  evening's  commemoration 
in  a  service  of  prayer,  and  now  we  end  it  by 
the  monument  of  Lithuania's  cherished 
transatlantic  flyers,  Darius  and  Girenas.  It 
would  have  been  even  more  fitting  to  end 
such  a  commemoration  by  a  monimaent  to 
the  unknown  sufferers  In  the  cause  of  Lith- 
uanian freedom.  We  do  not  have  such  a 
monument,  but  I  feel  certain  that  some- 
day such  a  memorial  will  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. It  would  remind  coming  ages  of  our 
country's  sacrifices,  and  suffering  and  of  the 
nefarious  treachery  of  our  country's  occu- 
pant. But  we  have  gathered  by  a  monument 
to  Darius  and  Girenas,  who  dedicated  their 
coiu-ageous  and  noble  efforts  to  the  honor 
of  Lithuania.  We  have  gathered  here  to 
remember  our  country's  extensive  sacrifice 
for  God  and  a  free  way  of  life.  We  have 
gathered  to  remember  our  countrymen  who 
have  perished  in  prisons,  in  the  wastes  of 
Siberia,  and  partisan  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try. We  have  gathered  to  remember  families 
which  have  been  dispersed,  and  the  rivers 
of  tears  shed  by  widows,  orphans,  and  the 
aged. 

The  price  of  Independence  is  great.  The 
only  proper  way  for  us  to  remember  such 
awesome  sacrifices  for  oiu-  homeland  is  to 
emulate  the  dedication  of  those  whose  hero- 
ism we  remember  tonight.  It  is  only  in  that 
way  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  countless  heroic 
Lithuanians  who  have  fought  for  Lithuania's 
freedom  can  be  lasting  and  timeless. 

We  have  gathered  here  at  a  time  when 
our  countrymen  under  oppression  cannot 
speak,  when  our  enslaved  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  forced  to  mouth  thanks  and  praise 
in  return  for  sorrow  and  himian  deprivation, 
in  a  cruel  and  vengeful  mockery  of  that 
country  which  once  flourished  from  sea  to 
sea — from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  We 
have,  therefore,  gathered  here  to  protest 
the  infamous  aggression  against  Lithuania 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  viciously  denied,  and 
continues  to  deny,  the  right  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  self-determination  and  their  peo- 
ple's desire  to  aline  themselves  with  the 
tradition  of  a  democratic,  free  society  which 
flotu-ishes  preeminently  in  the  West.  We 
protest  vigorously  against  the  Soviet  politics 
of  genocide  on  the  banks  of  our  beloved 
Nemunas  River.  We  protest  against  the 
clumsy  attempts  of  the  Kremlin  to  justify 
their  murderous  intervention  in  the  Baltics. 
We  protest  against  Soviet  neocolonialism  and 
the  fantastic  lies  by  which  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  attempted  to  explain  their  greedy  in- 
terest in  oiir  ancient  land,  older  even  than 
the  dawn  of  history  itself. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Lithuanian 
liberty  fell  before  the  onslaughts  of  the  Red 
Army,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Nazi  regime. 
Thus,  the  present  situation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  Baltic  States  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  nefarious,  secret  agreements  of  Stalin 
and  Hitler,  and  thus  constitutes  part  of  the 
virgent  and  unfinished  business  of  the  Second 
World  War.     For  that  matter,  if  the  Soviet 
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leaders  now  wish  to  repudiate  the  methods 
of  Stalinism,  they  must  also  repudiate  the 
reprehensible  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States. 

It  Is  with  Joy  and  graditude  that  we  recall 
on  this  occasion  that  the  United  States  has 
always  condenmned  the  Soviet  aggression  In 
the  Baltic  States.  At  the  time  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  these  countries  in  1940,  Sum- 
ner Welles,  the  spokesman  for  the  govern- 
ment, said,  "The  policy  of  this  Government 
is  universally  known.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activi- 
ties no  matter  whether  they  are  carried  on 
by  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force." 
He  also  added  that  modern  civilization  itself 
depended  on  such  a  defense  of  the  rule  of 
reason.  Justice  and  law.  These  principles 
have  been  upheld  by  aU  the  U.S.  Presidents 
since  then.  Including  President  Johnson. 
And  each  year  the  Secretary  of  State  has, 
on  the  occasion  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  (February  16) ,  expressed  the  support  of 
the  American  people  in  Lithuania's  quest  to 
regain  her  rightful  liberty  and  independence. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  all  the  encour- 
agement which  has  strengthened  oui  hope 
and  redoubled  our  resolve  to  see  Lithuania 
free  again. 

Aggression  Is  a  crime  against  international 
law.  The  aggression  against  Austria,  at  the 
time  of  the  Second  World  War,  was  not  Jus- 
tified, and  that  nation  is  free  today.  Neither 
was  aggression  Justified  against  Lithuania, 
but  she  Is  not  free.  And  the  criminal  Soviet 
inhumanity  with  respect  to  the  Baltic  States 
Is  a  classic  example  of  modem  aggression  and 
its  methods.  For  centuries  to  come,  it  will 
testify  to  the  Inf  an:ious  career  of  the  Kremlin 
and  its  systematic  usiu-patlon  of  human 
rights. 

Only  last  year,  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower told  the  Lithuanian  American  Council 
that  the  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Red 
army  constituted  a  fiagrant  act  of  aggres- 
sion, and  that  the  conscience  of  America 
would  not  be  quiet  until  Lithuania  regained 
her  independence.  On  that  occasion,  he  also 
very  rightly  pointed  out  something  that  is 
worth  remembering — that  Soviet  overtures 
of  peace,  coexistence,  and  the  like  could  only 
be  taken  sincerely  at  face  value  after  the 
Soviets  have  restored  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  the  Baltic  States. 

As  matters  stand,  alas,  the  Soviets  don't 
care  about  the  rights  of  men  or  nations. 
They  are  Interested  only  in  building  an  ever 
higher  Tower  of  Babel.  They  are  concerned 
only  with  expanding  the  Communist  terri- 
torial and  economic  empire,  over  other  peo- 
ple's dead  bodies.  In  such  an  empire,  there 
Is  no  room  for  basic  human  rights  or  for  the 
political  fruits  of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstian  po- 
litical tradition.  The  Communist  order  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  one  of  deceitful  and  Illegal 
expansion,  an  order  alien  to  the  Baltic  peoples 
and  all  freemen.  But  since  men  who  live  by 
force  respect  only  force.  It  Is,  perhaps.  In- 
evitable that  freemen  should  have  had  to 
resist  the  new  wave  of  Communist  expansion 
now  germinating  in  southeast  Asia. 

As  the  years  pass,  the  struggle  to  restore 
Lithuania's  rightful  freedom  and  independ- 
ence takes  on  new  and  deeper  meaning,  for 
It  becomes  clear  to  all  thoughtful  men  that 
this  struggle  coincides  with  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  very  bases  of  International  peace, 
cooperation,  and  law.  We  can  rejoice  that 
we  are  participants  in  this  struggle,  which  is 
destined  to  emphasize  the  greatness  of  the 
human  spirit  In  Its  yearning  for  freedom. 
This  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  our  ef- 
forts strengths  both  oul"  resolve  and  our 
hope.  Future  centuries,  I  am  sure,  will  in- 
evitably comment  on  the  irony  of  the  fact 
that  Communist  efforts  t6  control  the  world 
only  strengthened  the  resolve  of  freemen  to 
preserve  and  enrich  their  own  way  of  life. 
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Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vol- 
untary wheat  certificate  program  now  in 
effect  has  been  most  successful  in  ac- 
complishing the  stated  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  increased  farm  income, 
reduced  Government  costs,  reduced 
Government  stocks  of  wheat,  and  prices 
for  wheat  products  have  remained 
stable. 

As  was  the  case  when  this  program 
was  first  enacted,  the  baking  industry 
has  launched  a  massive  propaganda  ef- 
fort to  defeat  this  program  as  the  Con- 
gress moves  toward  extending  it  for  4 
years.  The  opponents  are  once  again 
using  the  "bread  tax"  charge  which  they 
used  before  the  program  was  originally 
adopted.  A  very  fine  response  to  this 
charge  is  stated  in  an  editorial  of  Tues- 
day, June  29,  1965,  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  very  fine  editorial 
which  follows : 

Bread  Tax  Charge 

The  attack  against  the  wheat  acreage  di- 
version and  price-support  program  as  a 
"bread  tax  on  consumers"  Is  one  of  the  more 
cynical  pieces  of  political  demagoguery  to  be 
practiced  lately.  This  program  requires  do- 
mestic processors  of  wheat  to  buy  certificates 
worth  75  cents  a  bushel  and  exporters  to  buy 
certificates  worth  30  cents  a  bushel.  The 
certificates  are  given  to  farmers  as  part  of 
their  payment  for  complying  with  acreage 
restrictions. 

Since  the  certificate  program  began,  the 
price -support  loan  on  wheat  has  been  re- 
duced from  $2  a  bushel  to  $1.25.  The  average 
"blend"  certificate  value,  which  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  domestic  to  export  sales,  last 
year  was  43  cents  and  this  year  is  to  be  44 
cents.  The  total  support  price  to  wheat- 
growers  this  year  will  average  $1.69  a  bushel, 
as  compared  with  $2  In   1962. 

The  domestic  miller  will  pay  about  the 
same  for 'wheat  this  year  as  in  1962,  since 
the  market  price  plus  the  certificate  will  cost 
about  $2  per  bushel. 

The  "bread  tax"  charge  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  price-support  cost  now 
is  paid  by  the  public  as  consumers  Instead 
of  taxpayers.  The  flour  millers  pass  on  the 
cost  of  the  certificates  In  the  price  of  fiour. 

The  "bread  tax"  charge  is  cynical  because 
everyone  knows  the  price  of  bread  Is  only 
slightly  related  to  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
cost  of  wheat  makes  up  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  retail  price  of  bread  and  other  bakery 
products.  About  80  percent  of  the  price  is 
made  up  of  processing  and  marketing  costs. 

The  total  cost  of  wheat  to  fiour  millers  is 
no  higher  than  It  was  3  years  ago  and  Is 
lower  than  it  was  In  the  early  1950'8  when 
price  supports  were  higher.  Yet  the  prices 
of  bread  and  other  wheat  products  are  con- 
siderably higher  because  of  Increased  labor 
and  other  manufacturing  costs. 

The  price  of  white  bread  has  risen  every 
year  since  1950  but  not  because  the  price  of 
wheat  went  up.  If  the  wheat  program  is  ex- 
tended by  Congress  and  the  administration 
recommendations  are  approved,  the  wheat 
certificates  will  be  increased  in  value.    Since 


the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  is  around 
2  cents,  raising  the  certificate  value  to  $1.25 
(a  20-i>ercent  increase  In  the  total  cost  of 
wheat  to  the  miller)  could  not  Justify  as 
much  as  a  1-cent  Increase  In  the  price  of 
bread. 

If  this  part  of  the  subsidy  Is  paid  in  the 
form  of  a  charge  on  consumers  instead  of 
taxpayers,  it  cimnot  affect  low-income  con- 
sumers perceptibly. 

Whether  It  is  a  good  Idea  to  raise  the 
returns  to  wheatgrowes  by  any  method  is 
a  separate  question.  But  the  method  of  a 
higher  certificate  value  should  not  be  dis- 
carded on  such  phony  ground  as  the  "bread 
tax"  argument. 


Prices  Should  Go  Down  With  Tax  Cats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  and  this  Congress  gave  a  grreat 
lift  to  the  economy  with  the  passage  and 
signing  into  law  of  the  $4.7  billion  excise 
tax  reduction  bill. 

We  here  in  Congress  believed  this  bill 
would  act  as  a  catalyst  for  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  project  it  to  even  greater 
heights  than  it  is  now. 

I  am  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the 
theory  of  free  enterprise.  I  am  now  look- 
ing for  the  free  enterprise  system  In  this 
country  to  meet  the  challenge  and  the 
duty  which  have  been  put  on  it  with  the 
passage  of  the  excise  reduction  bill. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  on  June  24, 
1965,  wrote  so  wisely: 

The  President  rightfully  expects  business- 
men to  live  up  to  those  promises  now,  so 
that  public  buying  power  will  be  increased 
and  the  Nation's  prosperity  given  a  timely 
boost. 

So  at  this  time,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the   editorial   in  the   Los  Angeles 
Times  of  June  24, 1965: 
[From  the  Los  Angles  Times,  June  24,  1965] 
Prices  Should  Go  Down  Wrrn  Tax  Cots 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  $4!7 
billion  excise  tax  reduction  bill,  he  made 
it  plain  that  his  administration  expects 
retailers  to  pass  the  cuts  on  to  consumers 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

Any  failure  to  do  so  would  constitute  a 
form  of  price  gouging,  and  thus  deserves 
public   condemnation. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  full  benefits 
win.  In  fact,  trickle  down  to  the  consumer 
unless  the  public  is  alert  against  cases  of 
abuse. 

During  congressional  hearings,  spokesmen 
for  various  indiistries  pledged  that  the  ex- 
cise tax  cuts — on  items  ranging  from 
mechanical  pencils  to  autos  and  household 
appliances — would  be  passed  on. 

The  President  rightfully  expects  business- 
men to  live  up  to  those  promises  now,  so 
that  public  buying  power  will  be  increased 
and  the  Nation's  prosperity  given  a  timely 
boost. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  manufacturer 
or  merchant  can  Justify  doing  otherwise. 
In  all  likelihood,  most  wlU  cut  their  prices 
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faith — and  In  response  to  the  good, 

prod  of  competition, 
are  bound  to  be  exceptions,  how- 
nothing  In  the  law  prevents  a 
from  pocketing  the  tax  saving  In 
boost  profits.    Labor   negotiators, 
be  tempted  to  make  wage  demands 
absorb  the  tax  cuts, 
fear  such  cases  will  be  excessively 
It  Is  too  soon  to  be  sure  they 


the  Johnson  administration  has 
)  known  that  it  will  watch  what 
to  prices.    The  implication  Is  that 
abuses  will  be  publicly  exposed, 
letldlng  the  way  with  qiilck  price  cuts, 
en  ibllng  competition  to  work  in  the 
American  fashion,  legitimate 
can  help  make  sure   that   no 
Govemdient  prods  are  necessary. 
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EyrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  TI|E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  S.  1965 
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The  Fix  the  Fanner's  In 


'  JT.T.MAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  low 

farm  income  continues  as  one  of 

or  problems  before  this  Concrress. 

on  farmers  and  small  busi- 

in  my  congressional  district  is 

acute,  and  I  know  that  it  is 

a  similar  effect  throughout  the 

A  recent  letter  f  nxn  my  good 

Jim  Hill,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 

Grain  Growers,  serves  well  to 

the    correlation    between 

l}irice6  and  total  farm  income,  as 

the  effect  of  low  grain  prices  on 

business  concerns.    I  recommend 

to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 

have  questions  concerning  the 

extension  and  revision  of  the 

program  for  wheat. 

lill's  letter  follows: 

PENDLETON  Grain  Gbowehs,  Inc., 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  June  30. 1965. 
Al  Ullman, 
House  Cknce  Building, 
Washini  'ton,  D.C. 

30NGBESSMAN  Al  :  We  are  addressing 
letier  to  you  because  you  are  our  Con- 
However,  by  means  of  copies  we 
oiir  thoughts  and  our  feelings  can  be 
transmitted  to  many  other  leaders  of 


Cor  gress. 
01  T 


■ei  vice 


moifthly  board  of  directors  meet- 
19  farmer  directors  and  oxir  man- 
spent  considerable  time  discussing 
operations  of  our  company,  the  economic 
of  our  rural  areas,  and  the  "fix  the 
In." 
t&e  past  4  years  the  net  earnings  of  our 
compan  j  have  been  at  levels  inadequate  to 
a  healthy,   dynamic,  and   growing 
business.    These  earnings  results 
)  desdlte  the  facts  that  we  have  aggressively 
endeavc  red  to  increase  volume,  cut  out  aU 
innecei  sai^  costs,  and  developed  every  pos- 
mi  ans  of  improving  earnings.    Our  con- 
is  that  our  b\isiness  is  caught  in  the 
>f  the  agricultural  cost-price  squeeze. 
Infreased  costs  of  Government,   labor, 
attendant  price  increases  of  major 
descend  on  our  business  and  we 
been  able  to  totally  pass  these  costs 
farm  pec^le  and  we  have  absorbed 
we  can  stand.     The  farmer  can't 
costs  on  and  he  has  absorbed  all  he 


local  businessmm  about  the  condition  of 
their  businesses.  The  story  is  the  same.  I 
have  checked  other  rural  and  agrlciiltural 
communities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
answer  is  the  same.  The  exception  will  be 
the  areas  where  there  is  a  big  Government 
develoiMnent  going  on. 

We  know  the  financial  and  operating  con- 
ditions of  our  farm  people.  Our  people  are 
not  making  adequate  wages  or  financial  re- 
txirns  for  their  efforts  and  their  investments. 
This  is  true  aroiind  the  entire  Pacific  North- 
west. I  am  Bxue  it  Is  true  aroiind  this  entire 
Nation.  Sxire,  there  are  some  exceptions,  but 
for  the  vast  majority  of  good,  family  c<Mn- 
merclal  farms  the  net  income  of  their  agri- 
cultural operation  is  not  adequate.  The  en- 
closed chart  "The  Fix  the  Parmer's  In," 
visually  presents  some  of  the  major  economic 
influences  relevant  to  the  situation. 

The  need  or  the  solution  is  "increased  net 
income"  for  agriculture.  Price  Increases  for 
agriculture  are  a  must. 

These  preliminaries  then  bring  us  down  to 
the  consideration  of  new  farm  legislation 
and  in  particular^  wheat  and  feed  grain  leg- 
islation. Grain  is  the  major  component  sup- 
porting America's  wonderful  meat-rich  diet. 
Our  abUlty  to  produce  grain  Is  a  big  factor 
in  the  direct  grain  consumption  diet  of  the 
have-not  nations  of  the  world.  Grain  land, 
grain  production,  and  grain  prices  in  this 
Nation  have  a  substantive  effect  on  the  in- 
come and  the  profitability  of  total  agricul- 
ture In  the  Nation. 

The  need  of  the  grain  producers  of  this 
Nation  is  more  income. 

The  need  of  the  wheat  producer  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  let  him  use  his  total  plant. 
Increase  his  income,  and  provide  continuity 
so  he  can  raake  plans  other  than  year  to 
year. 

We  favor  the  National  Wheat  Growers 
position  on  the  wheat  program.  We  think 
this  program  will  work  better  than  any  sug- 
gested to  date.  It  should  be  tried  for  4 
years.  The  marketing  allocation  for  food 
should  be  a  minlmxun  500  million  bushels 
and  this  should  bring  100  percent  of  parity 
and  certainly  not  less  than  $2.50  per  bushel. 
There  Is  great  merit  to  tying  this  price  In 
the  future  to  the  cost  of  living  so  that  wheat 
producers  have  a  fair  chance  to  increase 
prices  as  does  labor,  government,  and  big 
business.  On  the  resale  price  of  CCC  stocks, 
we  strongly  feel  that  wheat  and  feed  grains 
must  be  tied  together. 

This  has  been  a  long  letter  and  I  am  sure 
It  hasn't  told  you  anything  new.  We  hope 
it  has  encouraged  you  to  do  something  about 
"the  fix  the  fanner's  in."  There  are  too 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  interminably  linked 
with  agriculture  of  this  Nation  to  allow  the 
present  situation  to  drift. 

The  farm  and  rural  population  provides  a 
stability  which  is  significant  and  important 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  religious  well- 
being  of  this  Nation.  We  sincerely  ask  your 
support,  and  in  the  same  breath  express 
understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  dlflB- 
culties  of  your  task  and  your  devotion  to 
your  ofQce. 

Sincerely. 

James  Hill,  Jr., 
Secretary  for  the  Board. 


have 
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Immigration  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  repKjrt  to  this 
distinguished  body  that  at  the  51st  An- 


nual Grand  Convention  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  Order  of  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America,  the  following  resdu- 
tlon  was  adopted.  It  is  gratifying  to  me 
to  know  that  such  honorable  organiza- 
tions as  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  In 
America  are  wholeheartedly  supporting 
the  administration's  bill  to  correct  the 
present  inequities  in  our  immigration 
policy : 

Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jb., 
Af  ember  of  Congress, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Neox  :  We  are  pleased 
to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  resolution 
adopted  at  the  51st  Annual  Grand  Conven- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  MassachusettB, 
Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  held  at 
the  Moimt  Washington  Hotel  in  Bretton 
Woods,  NJI.,  on  June  19,  20,  and  21,  1965. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Sophie  E.  Gorrasi, 
Grand  Recording  Secretary. 

Immigration  Laws 

Whereas  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  In 
America  has  for  many  years  pioneered  and 
exerted  every  effort  to  change  our  outmoded 
immigration  laws;  and 

Whereas  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
by  its  acts  and  deeds  since  its  Inception  hu 
demonstrated  its  devotion  and  dedication  to 
the  support  of  our  beloved  United  States, 
seeking  only  to  enhance  its  image,  its  influ- 
ence, and  prestige  with  other  nations  of  this 
world;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  2580  and  S.  600  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  fair  and  ree- 
sonable  In  that  admission  of  Immigrants 
would  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  o\a  Na- 
tion, the  needs  of  other  nationals  for  asylum 
cmd  their  relationship  to  others  already  In 
the  United  States,  and  the  need  for  their 
skills;  and 

Whereas  we  subscribe  to  that  portion  of  the 
President's  message  wherein  he  stated:  '"Hie 
quota  83rstem  has  other  grave  defects.  Too 
often  it  arbitrarily  denies  us  immigrants  who 
have  outstanding  and  sorely  needed  talents 
and  skills.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  either 
good  government  or  good  sense":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Order  of  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America,  In  convention  duly  as- 
sembled at  Mount  Washington  Hotel  In  Bret- 
ton  Wood,  N.H.,  on  this  21st  day  of  June  1965 
do  hereby  endorse  the  passage  at  this  session 
of  Congress  of  H.R.  2580,  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  S.  500,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Philip  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
and  other  Senators,  and  we  hereby  strongly 
urge  immediate  enactment  of  this  legislation 
in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  our  outmoded 
immigration  laws;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  to  U.S.  Senator 
Philip  Hart  and  Congressman  Emanuil 
Celler. 


Choking  Cotton  Is  Costly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARltS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Walter  Moore,  editor  of  the  Texas  Alma- 
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nac  has  written  an  article  concerning 
the  future  of  cotton  and  the  cotton  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  more 
Impoitant  in  the  Southwest.    Cotton  is 
too  important  to  the  U.S.  economy  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  cut  its  acrefEge 
gnd  production  in  the  fact  of  an  everln- 
creasing  world  consumption  and  world 
production. 
Mr.  Moore's  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
June  26,  1965] 
Choking  Cotton  Is  Costly — Millions  Will 

SXTTFEB 

(By  Walter  B.  Moore) 

Strangulation  menaces  U.S.  cotton.  If 
th's  great  American  crop  is  choked  any  more. 
It  could  mean  death  for  an  international 
commodity  that  provides  Jobs  and  business 
opportunities  for  thousands  who  never  saw  a 
cotton  patch  or  mill,  and  never  will.  Cot- 
ton's Illness  already  has  uprooted  many 
fanners  and  forced  business  owners  and 
their  employees  out  of  work,  but  a  worse 
crisis  is  threatened  unless  Congress  quickly 
changes  Its  medicine  for  the  crop. 

Two  things  American  cotton  must  have  to 
save  it:  First,  there  must  be  enough  acreage 
and  production  to  hold  customers.  Next, 
present  supplies  must  be  moved  into  con- 
sumption in  an  orderly  manner  that  will  not 
ruin  the  market  but  make  the  American 
fiber  competitive  at  home  and  abroad. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  re- 
cently said  that  cotton  must  "export  or  die." 
He  also  stressed  the  necessity  for  moving 
cotton  through  private  trade  freely  at  world 
prices.  Both  goals  are  sound  and  impera- 
tive. 

Truckdrlvers  in  Dallas,  bankers  in  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.,  mlllhands  in  Massachusetts,  and 
textile  technicians  in  Tokyo  all  have  a  stake 
In  keeping  cotton  healthy.  No  other  U.S. 
crop  more  extensively  permeates  the  econ- 
omy of  our  own  Nation,  or  international 
trade  of  many  countries. 

Producers  alone  in  1964  received  $2,653,- 
215,000  for  U.S.  cotton  fiber  and  its  seed. 
But  cotton  value  multiplies  itself  six  or 
seven  times  as  It  moves  from  field  to  the 
ultimate  users,  so  that  perhaps  $18  billion 
worth  of  business  was  generated  by  this  crop 
last  year  alone. 

But  these  impressive  figures  do  not  tell 
the  whole  tale.  Our  share  of  the  world  cot- 
ton crop  Is  steadily  dropping.  And  the  ex- 
ports which  Mr.  Freeman  said  are  essential 
declined  from  5,661,000  bales  last  season  to 
an  estimated  4,500.000  this  season.  Present 
laws  permit  the  Government  to  sell  cotton 
abroad  at  any  price  it  decides  is  needed  to 
hold  our  fair  share  of  the  market.  But,  as 
yet,  this  is  not  being  done. 

Instead,  cotton  acreage  may  be  cut  even 
below  the  16  million  acres  which  almost 
everyone  in  the  Industry  agrees  is  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  for  us  to  stay  In  business. 
Various  gimmicks  are  proposed  that  will 
whittle  this  rockbottom  figure.  If  they  do, 
ho  matter  how  it  Is  done,  the  cotton  econ- 
omy will  be  hard  hit. 

Today,  there  is  critical  need  for  cotton 
men  and  their  leaders  in  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  get  together  on  steps  to 
save  this  commodity — not  Just  for  Its  own 
»ke,  for  its  direct  monetary  value,  but  for 
the  sake  of  millions  here  and  abroad  who 
look  to  cotton  to  clothe  them,  feed  them 
with  its  fat  and  protein,  and  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  living. 

Agreement  as  to  ways,  or  the  application 
of  these  methods,  will  not  be  easy.  But  it 
111  be  a  lot  easier  than  giving  up,  going  out 
of  business,  and  letting  the  economy  of  the 
TInlted  States  and  dozens  of  other  nations 
fiiffer  a  heavy  blow.  And  that  is  sure  to 
happen  if  cotton  is  choked  to  death. 


President  Jolinson  and  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINIIESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  speech  at  the  2&th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  United  Nations  last 
week  was  aptly  designed  to  reassure  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  still  believes,  as  it  did  20  years  ago, 
that  the  United  Nations  is  the  great  key 
to  man's  hope  for  the  future. 

The  President  did  not  devote  himself 
to  a  single  problem  affecting  the  world 
organization,  nor  did  he  confine  his  ad- 
dress to  a  particular  international  prob- 
lem. What  he  did  was  to  remind  the 
world  once  again  that  the  United  Nations 
is  the  only  forum  available  in  which  men 
of  all  nations  can  work  in  concert.  It  is 
a  certain  alternative  to  chaos.  The  Pres- 
ident let  the  world  know  that  this  coim- 
try  intends  to  do  everything  it  can  to  not 
only  preserve  the  United  Nations  but  to 
nurture  and  strengthen  it  in  every  way 
possible. 

In  reminding  the  member  nations  of 
their  duties,  the  President  paid  tribute 
to  the  unlimited  capacity  for  good  that 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dele- 
gates through  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. By  enumerating  the  diverse  areas 
in  which  the  United  Nations  bears  re- 
sponsibility, the  President  brought  home 
with  impressive  impact  the  fact  that  the 
U.N.  is  faced  with  a  towering  task.  He 
reminded  all  of  us  that  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical  survival  of  man  de- 
pends in  good  measure  upon  the  work 
done  by  the  U.N.  In  the  years  to  come. 
And  he  reemphasized  that  the  United 
States  stands  firmly  behind  Its  commit- 
ment to  make  the  U.N.  an  effective  in- 
strument of  international  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
June  26,  commending  President  John- 
son for  his  forthright  speech  to  the 
United  Nations: 

The  PHEsroENT's  Speech 

President  Johnson  deliberately  spoke  in  a 
rather  low  key  at  San  Francisco  yesterday. 
He  had  decided  that  the  20th  birthday  party 
of  the  United  Nations,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  not  the  place  for  a  speech  on 
such  specific  problems  as  the  United  Nations 
financial  distress  or  plans  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  or  new  disarm- 
ament talks  in  the  autumn.  He  chose,  in- 
stead, to  reemphaslze  the  point  that  the 
United  States  la  committed  to  support  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  not  wavering  in  its 
conviction  that  the  member  nations  want  to 
solve  the  organization's  problems  so  that  the 
United  Nations  will  be  able  to  work  toward  a 
solution  of  such  world  problems  as  keeping 
the  peace  and  reducing  the  blight  of  poverty. 

It  was  well  for  the  President  to  remind  the 
member  states — Including  citizens  6f  the 
United  States — of  the  possibilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  Nations.  Eco- 
nomic matters,  technical  aid,  capital  Invest- 
ment, population  control,  public  heelth — 
these  are  all  areas  in  which  the  United  Na- 
tions can  be  particularly  effective.  And  it 
remains  an  urgent  necessity,  as  he  said,  for 


the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  try  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  recognize  the  dangers 
to  world  peace  that  exist  in  southeast  Asia. 
As  Mr.  Johnson  put  it,  "we  must  restrain 
by  Joint  and  effective  action  any  who  place 
their  ambitions  or  their  dogma  or  their  pres- 
tige above  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  do  that.  It  is  the  most  pro- 
found and  urgent  imperative  of  our  time." 


Father  Gibson  Without  Fear  Leads 
the  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Jime  issue  of  the  Village  Post  there  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Mr.  Ed  Partier  en- 
titled, "They  Find  There  Is  Nothing  To 
Fear."  The  title  comes  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Theodore  Gibson,  a  Negro,  an  Episcopal 
priest  and  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

Father  Gibson  has  spent  years  paving 
the  way  to  understanding  between  men 
of  different  faiths  and  of  different  color. 
His  struggles  have  not  been  easy  but  he 
chose  his  tools  carefully — perseverance 
and  patience  in  place  of  overzealous- 
ness,  plasticity  rather  than  Inflexibility, 
and  above  all  an  insistence  upon  always 
considering  more  than  the  single  side  of 
any  question. 

This  is  a  religious  leader  who  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  leadership 
far  beyond  that  of  the  spiritual.  He  has 
sensed  the  importance  of  the  social  and 
political  arenas  of  life  and  worked  tire- 
lessly to  bridge  men's  differences  in  these 
areas.  His  attention  to  the  needs  of  his 
fellow  man  has  been  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion— a  model  that  others  could  well 
study  and  follow. 

Men,  regardless  of  their  station  in  life, 
have  sought  his  council  and  he  has  given 
it  judiciously,  earning  their  highest  re- 
gard and  respect.  Where  others  failed.* 
Father  Gibson  accepted  the  challenge 
and  won.  He  has  been  a  veritable  beacon 
shining  in  an  area  once  considered  dark 
and  impenetrable. 

Because  of  his  efforts,  the  Greater  Mi- 
ami area  has  made  tremendous  strides 
forward  in  the  real  of  interracial  un- 
derstanding and  good  will.  As  long  as 
there  are  men  with  the  courage  and  wis- 
dom of  Father  Gibson  we  need  not  fear, 
for  "there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

The  article  follows : 

They  Find  These  Is  Nothing  To  Fe.*r 
(By   Eb   POTtler) 

So  much  has  happened  since  that  the 
racial  disputes  of  10  years  ago  seem  more 
childish  now  than  they  did  then. 

The  big  argiunent  in  Miami  was  over  segre- 
gation of  bus  passengers.  Negroes,  after 
generations  of  taking  the  back  seats,  wanted 
to  move  up  front. 

One  good  reason  was  that  the  engine  was 
under  the  back  seat  in  those  buses,  and  any- 
one who  rode  there  for  any  length  of  time 
came  out  pretty  well  cooked. 
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eodOTe   Gibson,   Negro.    Episcopal 

president  of  the  local  chapter  of 

Association  for  the  Advance- 

.        Jd  Fettle. 

C  iibson  was  the  symbol  of  the  Ne- 

for   equal   rights   in   Miami.     No 

leaders  had  emerged  then  in  this 

and  a  great  many  whites  who 

known  better  believed  that  Ne- 

preferred  the  back  seat,  flgura- 
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call  me  a  radical."  he  said  at  a 
the  abuse  was  particularly  viru- 
the  day  wiU  come  when  I'll  be 

a  moderate." 

wasn't  long  in  coming.  Miami 
»  been  turning  to  Father  Gibson 
few  years  now  whenever  a  racial 
I  to  be  heating  up.  He's  driving 
ever  for  the  betterment  of  his 
his  moderate  approach  is  largely 
for  the  reasonableness  with  which 
has  been  conducted. 
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of  school  segregation  arose  next. 
Gibson  was  out  In  front  there, 


in  the  South  annoimce  occa- 

they  know  the  Negro  mind — 

better  than  the  Negroes  know  it. 

avoids  pronoimcements,  but 

that  he  has  a  good  work- 

of  how  the  white  mind  works. 

31bson  also  Is  thoroughly  familiar 

He  was  bom  here  50  years  ago 

s|>ent  his  life  in  the  o(»nmunlty.  ez- 

5-year  period  diulng  which  he 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  at 

.  Va..  was  ordained  and  served  as 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

of  the  speakers  at  the  testimonial 

sp  >ke  of  him  as  "God's  angry  child." 

GfOson  has  been  angry  at  times,  but 

showed  it.    Most  of  those  who 

out  arguing  with  him  have  been 

have  becoooe  his  friends. 

naturally  are  afraid  of  change," 

It's  a  matter  of  getting  them  to 

,  to  accept,  and  then  to  move  on. 

change  has  been  made,  most  of 

glad.    It's  something  they've  been 

iter  It's  done,  they  find  there  Is 

fear." 
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ory  Remarks  of  Hon.  Jack  H. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
:er-Amcrican  Aifairs,  at  the  First 
American  Conference  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Jane  10-11, 
1965 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NZW    TORK 

IN  TH3  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  OtnNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  gtea  «st  [Measures  I  had  during  my 
3  years  fis  a  staff  member  of  the  Peace 


Corps  was  working  with  Jack  Vaughn,  at 
that  time  my  imjnedlate  superior  as  the 
Director  of  the  Corps'  Latin  American 
programs  and  presently  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Jack  Vaughn  Is  noted  not  only  for  his 
keen  wit  and  sense  of  humor  but  also 
for  his  deep  understanding  and  genuine 
concern  for  the  problems  confronting  ovu" 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

Recently  he  addressed  the  first  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  a  branch  of  AID  which  co- 
ordinates the  active  United  States  and 
Latin  American  private  sector  Involve- 
ment In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  points 
which  Mr.  Vaughn  makes  in  his  remarks 
concerns  the  removal  of  false  and  mis- 
leading labels  which  are  placed,  often 
carelessly,  on  many  movements  in  our 
society.  I  completely  agree  with  his 
statement  that  "in  many  cases  labels  are 
outmoded,  that  labels  pose  unnecessary 
problems  and  obstructions  to  under- 
standing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Vaughn's  statements  are  certainly 
worthy  of  our  close  consideration. 
Therefore,  I  should  Uke  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  Insert  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Vaughn's  remarks: 

Thank  you  very  much,  don  Eduardo,  for 
that  lovely  presentation.  Beautiful  ladles, 
handsome  and  distinguished  gentlemen. 
Dear  friends.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  attending  this  important  Con- 
ference. This  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  as 
I  am  very  much  familiar  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance — both 
in  Latin  America  and  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
partnerships  and  I  can  sincerely  say  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important,  among 
the  programs  we  are  working  with,  to  bring 
our  peoples  closer  together. 

My  first  Job  as  a  young  man  was  working 
In  a  gift  shop,  and  I  worked  in  the  back 
room,  and  my  principal  occupation  was  to 
unpack  and  take  the  labels  off,  mainly  Jap- 
anese ceramics  and  glassware,  perhaps  to 
give  the  impression  that  this  was  Swedish 
material.  I  thought  that  this  was  a  fairly 
menial  tmdertaking  at  the  time.  I've  come 
to  realize  that  there  are  many  labels  that 
shotild  be  removed  In  our  societies,  and  in 
our  relationships  and  actually  in  subse- 
quent years  I  have  been  trying  to  do  little 
else  than  to  remove  labels.  I  think  in  many 
cases  labels  are  outmoded,  that  labels  pose 
unnecessary  problems  and  obstructions  to 
understanding.  I  think  there  are  many 
things  that  should  be  redefined.  I'm  not 
sure  that  conservative  and  liberal  and  leftist 
and  rightist  and  centrist  and  Republican 
and  Democrat  and  Christian  Democrat  and 
Democratic  Christian  and  Atheistic  Demo- 
crat mean  as  much  as  some  people  think. 
I  think  that  one  of  your  principal  tasks  is 
to  go  beyond  labels  and  try  to  tmderstand 
each  other  as  Americans  in  the  broadest 
sense.  I  consider  myself  personally  more  of 
a  gringo  t^an  I  do  as  a  man  of  certain  poUt- 
Ical,  social,  or  other  persuasions,  and  I 
think  that's  a  good  point  of  departure  in 
trying  to  find  ways  of  working  together  with- 
out prejudice  about  obstacles. 

There  are  great  advantages  that  you  have 
in  the  Alliance  that  you  are  engaged  in  over 
the  Alliance  that  I  am  engaged  in.  You  have 
the  ability  to  do  things  much  more  rapidly. 
You  dont  need  a  feasibility  study  for  friend- 
ship. You  don't  need  a  Foreign  OflBce  note 
for  a  handshake.  You  have  the  opportxmlty 
to  get  there  first,  and  to  remove  barriers 
easier    than   we — tlutjugh    government    and 


traditional  channels.    Moreover,  the  partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  has  the  obvious  facil- 
ity of  being  able  to  reach  areas  that  we  have 
never    been    able    to    reach — in    geographic 
terms,  age  groups,  social  and  business  groups 
where  for  some  reason  government  programs 
have  not  been  at  their  beet,  have  not  been 
able  to  reach.     I  think  that  it's  clear  that 
the  kind  of  relationshipfi,  the  kind  of  proj- 
ects that  develop  from  your  activities  are 
sure  to  last  longer  than  government  pro- 
grams that  are  as  temporary  as  the  bureau- 
crats  that  foment   them.     To  me  the  key 
word,  the  key  fact  of  what  you're  doing  is 
Initiative.    There  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can 
do  or  how  you  can  do.    You  can  experiment 
and  enter  into  agreements  and  in  ways  that 
a  government  operation  could  never  under- 
take.    Much  of  your  success  will  hinge  on 
your  imagination  and  your  initiative.    I  was 
associated  with  the  Peace  Corps  for  about  3 
years — the  most  exciting  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  by  far — in  an  endeavor  very 
simUar  to  the  kind  of  things  that  you  are 
doing.      And    the    successful    Peace    Corps 
Volunteers  and  their  coworkers  were  those 
who  \ised  their  Imagination  and  used  their 
initiative  to  come  up  with  iinheard  of  proj- 
ects that  brought  people  together  and  that 
brought  rapid  progress.    I  remember  the  first 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  I  saw  in  the  field  In 
St.  Lucia,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
this  volunteer  was  In  the  downtown  plaza 
when  I  arrived  there  for  the  first  time,  and 
she   was  tearing  crates  apart.     She  was  a 
nurse,  and  she  was  standing  in  back  of  a 
Jeep  In  the  central  square  ripping  large  pack- 
ing crates  apart.     I  introduced  myself  and 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing,  and  she  said. 
"Well,  I'm  a  fuU-time  nxu-se,  but  I  have  extra 
time,  and  I  am  engaged  In  a  furnltiu-e-bulld- 
Ing  program  to  provide  tables,  desks,  book- 
cases, and  the  rest  for  the  schools  of  the  Is- 
land."   And  she  said,  "Within  another  year 
we  will  have  provided  this  material  for  all 
the  schools  of  this  country."     I  asked  her 
where  she  was  getting  the  money.    She  said, 
"I  don't  need  money.    My  boy  friend  is  the 
manager  of  the  warehotise,  and  otir  under- 
standing is:  no  crates,  no  dates."     [Laugh- 
ter.]    And  she  said,  "He  gives  me  everything 
I  want,  cratewlse."    [Laughter.] 

There  have  been  very  exciting  things  done 
that  I  have  heard  about,  that  I  have  seen, 
that  I  have  gloated  over  in  your  activities, 
and  I  am  siure  there  are  even  greater  things 
to  come.  I  would  guess  that  were  it  possible 
to  do  a  cost  benefit  study  to  determine  what 
we  Americans,  all  Americans,  get  out  of 
your  endeavors  compared  to  what  Is  put  in  in 
time,  effort  and  money,  that  this  would  be 
the  most  exciting  program  In  history.  We 
need  your  ideas.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  reached  certain  affluent,  have  reached 
certain  heights  materially,  economically, 
politically,  socially,  but  there's  a  lot  we  don't 
know,  and  a  lot  that  we  don't  tmderstand 
both  about  you  to  the  South  and  about  our 
own  society  and  where  we're  going.  We  need 
yoiur  candid  observations.  We  need  your 
best  ideas,  and  we  need  your  help.  Very 
much  of  what  you're  doing  Is  not  tangible, 
and  very  many  of  yoiu*  accomplishments  are 
not  meastu-eable,  but  this  doesn't  mean  that 
they  aren't  of  the  greatest  significance.  I 
was  at  a  meeting  in  Cuernevaca  six  weeks 
ago.  This  was  a  meeting  of  intellectuals 
from  16  Latin  American  countries  and  a  very 
distinguished  group  of  Intellectuals  from 
Grlngolandia,  and  we  met  for  5  days  and 
quietly,  candidly  talked  about  the  misunder- 
standings and  the  differences  between  us  as 
people,  between  us  as  Americans,  and  there 
were  noany  rather  unusual  things  that  I 
learned  even  after  having  been  in  Latin 
America  for  25  years  off  and  on,  there  were 
many  things  which  surprised  me  In  terms  of 
attitudes,  problems,  mlsc<mceptlons,  things 
that  tended  to  block  real  understanding,  real 
communication,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  very 
frank  and  friendly  conunents  made  and  the 
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many  suggestions,  I  felt  that  the  suggestion 
that  meant  the  most,  that  reaUy  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  was  that  we  Just  aren't 
oommimlcating  fully.  There  are  too  many 
(^d  labels  and  too  many  new  and  old  cliches 
to  describe  us  and  cnxr  politics,  who  we  are 
and  we  stand  for. 

My  motto  Is  down  with  cliches.  And  I 
have  been  destrojring  labels,  or  I  have  been 
trying  to,  since  I  was  16.  That's  the  word 
that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  this 
morning.  We  need  greater  or  friendly  and 
frank  commimlcatlons  between  the  peoples 
of  our  countries.  We  need  your  ideas 
desperately,  and  we're  extremely  flattered 
and  grateful  that  you  have  taken  the  time 
to  come  and  sit  with  us  and  discuss  where 
we  can  go  from  here.  It  will  make  a  differ- 
ence In  our  democratic  societies.  I  wish  you 
well.  I  personally,  and  in  speaking  for  the 
Department  of  State,  am  truly  delighted  that 
you  are  here,  and  I  am  stu-e  that  Important 
things,  good  things,  and  greater  understand- 
ing win  come  from  yotir  deliberations. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Western  States  Mining  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRAfJKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  recent  conference  of  the  Western 
States  Mining  &  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, at  Deadwood,  S.  Dak.,  the  status 
and  problems  of  the  mining  industry 
were  discussed  at  length.  Following  the 
discussions  the  conference  adopted  a 
resolution  setting  forth  proposals  for  re- 
vitalizing the  gold  and  silver  mining  in- 
dustry and  putting  is  on  a  sound  and 
profitable  basis.  A  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  forwarded  to  me  by  a  respected 
friend,  a  resident  of  my  home  city  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  Mr.  Roy  M.  Harrop.  Mr. 
Harrop  is  executive  chairman  of  the 
Western  States  Mining  &  Business  Men's 
Association,  and  at  his  request  I  am  in- 
cluding the  resolution  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  informed  of  the  views 
and  recommendations  it  contains: 
Resolution  of  the  Western  States  Mining 

&  Business  Men's  Association  Conference 

at  Deahwood,  S.  Dak.,  Jitne  2,  1965,  Held 

AT  the  Franklin  Hotel 

Whereas  our  entire  economic  future  is  at 
stake  in  opening  and  developing  the  gold 
and  sliver  mining  and  other  mining  resources 
of  the  15  Western  States — an  undeveloped 
lemplre — ^America's  greatest  asset;  namely. 
Arizona,  Alaska,  California,  Colorado.  Hawaii, 
Itiaho,  Montana,  Nebraska*,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming  (»Nebraska,  largest  gold  and 
silver  smelter  in  the  llJnited  States) ;  and 

Whereas  in  these  Western  States  the  big 
landowner  is  the  Federal  Government,  own- 
ing nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  land  area 
therein,  and  these  States  are  the  main  sources 
and  produce  practically  aU  the  gold  and 
silver  as  well  as  the  strategic  minerals  which 
bave  an  estimated  mineral  value  of  $1,500 
billion  In  value  which  Is  lying  there  imde- 
veloped  and  unused,  no  taxes  being  received 
by  the  Government  excepting  small  sums  to 
the  local  subdivisions  of  government,  and  all 
of  this  because  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  for  more 


than  50  years  put  a  ban  on  the  mining  of 
gold  and  sUver  and  are  operating  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  deficit  spending  basis,  borrow- 
ing credit  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
System,  a  privately  owned  banking  organiza- 
tion, controlled  by  the  International  bankers, 
and  since  1912  licensed  by  the  Government 
to  do  the  Nation's  banking  business,  and  this 
privately  owned  banking  system  pays  no  in- 
come tax  on  their  enormous  profits  for  the 
use  of  this  privilege;  and 

Whereas  in  1934  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Increased  the  monetary  value  of 
gold  from  $20.67  to  $35  per  ounce  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation;  and  today  the  price 
for  labor,  taxes,  supplies  of  all  kinds  have 
risen  to  a  point  where  gold  and  silver  cannot 
be  mined  at  a  profit;  the  gold  and  sliver  min- 
ing industry  is  dead  in  these  western  mining 
States  and  has  been  for  30  years;  and 

Whereas  our  Indebtedness  tops  a  trillion 
dollars — do  you  know  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
gold  stock  is  only  $14.39  billion — only  one- 
fourth  of  which,  or  $3.87  billion  backs  our 
paper  currency.  Foreign  nations  claim  the 
remaining  $10.05  billion  in  gold,  which 
makes  It  mandatory  that  we  mine  more  do- 
mestic gold  and  silver — and  now. 

It  breaks  down  something  like  this: 

1.  Federal,  $320  billion. 

2.  With  $12  billion  annual  interest  paid  by 
taxpayers. 

3.  State  and  local,  approaching  $100 
billion. 

4.  Corporate,  moving  toward  $500  billion. 

5.  Individual,  more  than  $400  billion. 
Tills  huge  national  debt  Is  the  cause  of 

most  of  our  Inflation,  which  decreased  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  dollar.  We  need  In- 
creased output  of  gold  and  silver  to  help  pay 
off  this  debt  and  provide  more  Jobs  for  our 
unemployed  and  open  up  our  vast  mineral 
resources;  and 

Whereas  the  only  solution  to  our  problem 
Is  an  Increase  in  the  monetary  price  of  gold 
to  $70  per  ounce  and  silver  to  $3  per  ounce, 
and  our  country's  gold  reserves  have  been 
depleted  by  foreign  raids,  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this  condition  is  to  mine  more  gold 
and  silver,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Issues  a  procla- 
mation to  raise  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  dollar.  Higher  prices  of  these  metals 
will  serve  as  an  incentive  in  these  stagnant 
mining  areas,  make  work  available  for  2 
million  unemployed  persons  In  mining  and 
related  Industries,  and  local  business  will  be 
brought  to  life:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved: 

1.  We  propose  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  and  silver  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  to  compensate  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  difference 
between  the  present  monetary  valuation  of 
gold  and  silver,  created  by  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  Presidential  proclamation 
in  1934,  since  these  minerals  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  today. 

2.  Statement  of  purpose:  To  aid  and  re- 
store to  profitable  operation  the  domestic 
gold  and  silver  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  more  especially  In  the  15  western 
mining  States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii; 
to  coin  $2  billion  in  silver,  to  be  paid  into 
circulation  for  public  Improvements  and  em- 
ploy 2  millloh  Jobless  men,  by  Presidential 
proclamation  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

3.  In  order  to  compensate  the  new  domes- 
tic gold  and  silver  mining  and  allied  Indus- 
tries for  expenditures,  amortization  of  such 
expenditures  imtll  all  costs  are  recovered, 
for  Income  tax  piuposes  for  the  said  indus- 
tries. 

4.  Place  an  embargo  on  all  shipments  of 
gold  from  the  United  States  to  aU  foreign 
nations  now  In  arrears  on  their  debt  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Gold  Act  of  1934,  which  Is  adversely 
affected  by  the  depreciation  ot  the  value  of 
foreign  currency  In  relation  to  the  monetary 


value  of  gold,  that  an  economy  emergency 
exists,  and  we  deem  it  necessary  tliat  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by  Preeldential 
proclamation,  fix  the  monetary  value  of  the 
gold  dollar  at  $70  per  ounce  and  sUver  at 
$3  per  ounce  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  all  newly  mined  domestic  gold  and 
silver  In  the  United  States;  this  would  re- 
employ 2  million  of  the  6  million  unem- 
ployed In  the  United  States  and  Increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to  com- 
pensate for  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
dollar. 

5.  We  endorse  the  making,  and  an  ap- 
propriation by  Congress,  of  an  official  survey 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  amount  of  ore  available 
there  will  warrant  the  construction  of  a 
smelting  and  refining  plant  or  mills  neces- 
sary for  the  area.  If  adequate  ore  resources 
are  determined,  such  renewal  of  the  mining 
Industry  will  reemploy  thousands  of  the  un- 
employed In  the  Black  Hills  area  of  South 
Dakota. 

6.  Debased  coins:  Whereas  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  adulterate,  cheapen  the 
Intrinsic  value  of  dimes,  quarters,  and  Ijalf- 
doUars  should  be  publicly  condemned  by 
every  American  who  believes  in  sound  na- 
tional gold  and  silver  coined  money  as  the 
Constitution  provides  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  paragraph  5:  "Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coins."  It  is  an  axiom 
that  bad  money  drives  out  good  money  and 
reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
which  is  now  reduced  to  37  cents  by  in- 
creased debt  inflation,  caused  by  acts  of 
Congress  in  continually  raising  the  national 
debt  limit.  The  sovereign  right  of  Congress 
to  coin  money  should  be  exercised  then 
there  would  be  no  national  and  almost  no 
private  debt  burden — and  no  interest  charge 
permanently  crippling  the  public  ptircbas- 
ing  power  and  destrosring  this  Republic. 

7.  Silver  dollars:  Whereas  President  John 
F.  Kennedy's  last  official  act  was  a  request 
of  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  appropriations 
measure  which  would  resume  the  minting 
of  silver  dollars;  and 

Whereas  this  request  was  followed  by  the 
1965  appropriations  bill  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, which  Included  another  .and 
larger  minting  of  sliver  dollars  and  subsidi- 
ary sUver  coins. 

Whereas  the  sliver  dollar  Is  an  Important 
economic  asset  of  some  Western  States  and 
an  equally  important  part  of  the  heritage 
which  all  Western  States  share;  and 

Whereas  the  coinage  of  sUver  dollars  would 
be  multlbeneflclal  In  that  it  would  provide 
needed  coin  for  commercial  and  trade  cir- 
culation, provide  such  coin  at  lower  cost 
than  the  greater  cost  of  recurrent  printing 
and  reissue  of  paper  money  of  similar  face 
value,  and  provide  a  useful  store  of  value 
of  the  metal  even  while  It  was  being  used 
for  money;  and 

Whereas  mamy  of  the  Western  States  are 
sliver  producers  whose  mtntng  industries 
woxUd  benefit  from  increased  use  of  silver: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Western  States  Min- 
ing Se  Business  Men's  Association  urge  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  for  the  minting  of  2 
biUlon  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary  10-,  25-, 
and  50-cent  coins,  requested  In  the  1964  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bUl  and  the  1965 
appropriations  bUl. 

On  motion,  approved  and  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

West^in  States  Mining  &  Business 
Men's  Association. 
By  RoT  M.  Habbop,  Execvfive  Chairman, 

Omaha,  Nebr.         / 
Attest:  ^ 

Httbebt  v.  WnXIAMS. 
Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lead, 
S.Dak. 
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New  L<  s  Angeles  Organiution  Does  Ont- 
stam  ing  Work  in  Promotiiig  Educa- 
tional  AdTaocement  of  Yonng  Ameri- 
cans of  Mczkan  Ancestry 

E  ^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  n:  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1965 

Mr.  lOYBAK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  mem- 
bers ol  the  Mexican-American  Profes- 
sional and  Businessmen's  Scholarship 
Associa  ion  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  out- 
standlng  job  they  are  doing  in  making 
funds  ikvailable  for  college  scholarships 
for  you  ng  people  of  Mexican  ancestry  in 
southei  n  California. 

The  issociatlon,  located  at  924  South 
Atlanti:  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
90022.  -^qjresents  a  highly  encouraging 
and  CO  bmendable  cooperative  effort  by 
a  groui  of  prominent  business  and  pro- 
f essicmj  J  leaders  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
to  proB  lote  the  cause  of  increased,  edu- 
cational  (H>portunlty  and  advancement 
for  Am  Orleans  of  Mexican  descent. 

A  rec  ent  example  of  the  broad  support 
this  onKnization  has  received  from  the 
commu  lity  leadership  Is  the  substantial 
contrlb  Moil  of  Mr.  Edward  G.  Domin- 
guez.  p  esldent  of  the  Delsie  Pood  Prod- 
ucts Cc  rp..  of  Lo6  Angeles,  who  has  be- 
come t]  le  first  $1,000  life  member  of  the 
asBocla  Ion. 

In  n:  aking  his  scholarship  donation, 
Mr.  Do:  ninguez  strongly  urged  his  feUow 
profess  onal  and  businessmen  to  join  the 
associa  Ion  and  becom^  active  contribut- 
ing par  Iclpcuits  In  ItSwork  of  providing 
the  opi  ortunlty  for  young  Mexican 
Amerlo  \n  students  In  the  community  to 
attend  i  <^ege. 

A  Iat<  Issue  of  the  association's  month- 
ly publi  nation  gave  the  following  account 
of  Its  n  cent  very  successful  membership 
drive  b«  nquet  held  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel 
InLoe/ngeles: 

McMBi  RSHip  Daivx  Banquet  Successful 

Tlie  I  lembershlp  drive  banquet  Iield  at 
the  Hot  il  Mayfair  was  more  than  a  social 
•rent  wl  lere  good  people  gathered  to  chat. 

It  pro  'ed  to  be  an  eye-opening  display  of 
petentia  ,  but  as  yet  not  fully  realized,  com- 
munity trength  which  had  been  quietly  but 
steadily  leveloplng. 

Banqu  et  Chairman  Al  Juarez  presented  a 
weU-org  Jilzed  program  which  began  with 
the  salu  e  to  the  flag  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Pi  esldent  Kennedy.  Gloria  CamarlUo, 
aseoclatl  >n  secretary,  led  the  invocation. 
Robert  <  astro,  a  charter  member,  presented 
the  hlst<  ry  of  the  association.  And  Manuel 
VaIen2U(  la,  president  of  the  association,  In- 
troduced Rlcardo  Mcntalban,  renowned  star 
of  stagp  I  nd  screen. 

Dr.  Rs  Iph  Richardson,  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  ;ity  Board  of  Education,  commended 
the  grou  p  for  Its  efforts  as  he  reminisced  of 
his  chile  hood  days  in  Kansas  when  he  first 
came  in  contact  with  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent. 

He  8p<  ike  of  the  problems  of  today,  and 
quoted  s  jme  of  the  latest  statistics  released 
by  the  3alifOTnla  State  Pair  Employment 
Practicet  Ck>mmlssion,  which  highlighted  the 
educatio  lal  disparity  between  the  nxmiber  of 
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Mexican  Americans  In  the  district  and  the 
teaching  staff  supplied  by  this  group. 

He  dted  the  compyarisons  which  showed 
that  while  various  minority  groups  may  have 
their  problems,  most  of  them  had  supplied 
a  percentage  of  teaching  staff  equivalent  to 
their  total  population. 

By  comparison,  the  Mexican  American 
community  comprises  10  percent  of  the  dis- 
trict's population  but  only  supplies  2.2  per- 
cent of  the  teaching  staff.  This  would  Indi- 
cate an  area,  Dr.  Richardson  pointed  out.  In 
which  the  scholarship  association  could 
profitably  direct  Its  attention. 

Judge  Leopoldo  Sanchez  then  introduced 
several  scholarship  winners  and  spoke  of 
their  plans  for  the  future:  Felix  Gutierrez  at 
CaliforiUa  State  College  at  Los  Angeles,  John 
Ramos  at  UCLA,  and  Carlos  Ortiz  of  East  Los 
Angeles  College. 

Judge  Sanchez  called  for  a  concerted  ef- 
fort by  all  to  attract  more  members  so  as 
to  assist  financially  a  larger  number  of  needy 
young  persons  pursuing  a  professional  goal. 
He  displayed  copies  of  the  membership 
plaques  presented  to  persons  signing  pledges. 
They  are  regular  membership  at  $10  per 
month,  sustaining  membership  when  $250  Is 
reached,  associate  membership  at  a  $500  total, 
and  life  membership  for  $1,000. 


Jet  Noise— Part  VI— Hazard  to  the  Na- 
I  tion's  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
lived  with  the  aircraft  noise  problem  for 
many  years,  first  as  a  resident  of  Lyn- 
brook  from  1936  to  1947  and  in  Lawrence. 
Long  Island  from  1947  to  date.  Since  the 
arrival  of  the  first  jet  plane  at  Kennedy 
Airport  less  than  7  years  ago,  there  has 
developed  throughout  the  United  States 
over  100  airports  which  presently  receive 
jet  planes.  In  the  near  future  many  more 
of  the  9,000  other  airfields  in  our  Nation 
will  be  servicing  jet  aircraft,  and  when 
that  time  comes,  there  will  be  a  hue  and 
cry  frcsn  all  over  the  land.  Do  we  have 
to  wait  for  the  cries  from  more  sufferers 
from  the  nuisance  of  jet  noise?  Is  not 
the  cry  from  those  presently  suffering 
from  this  nuisance  sufficient  to  warrant 
action  at  the  highest  level?  Certainly 
it  warrants  action  by  the  Congress. 

Since  introducing  HJl;  7981  and  H.R. 
7982  on  May  6,  1965  to  stimulate  and  co- 
ordinate research  activities  and  opera- 
tional controls  to  reduce  aircraft  noise, 
I  have  discussed  various  aspects  of  the 
problem,  ranging  from  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lawsuits  pending 
against  municipalities  which  operate  air- 
fields, to  the  effect  of  jet  noise  on  the 
value  and  enjoyment  of  our  property. 

I  have  read  aflfldavits  of  persons,  who 
live  near  jet  airports,  filed  in  various  law- 
sxiits,  who  have  complained  and  detailed 
the  interference  with  sleep  and  relaxa- 
tion which  they  have  encountered  and 
the  ensuing  difficulties  at  work  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  annoyance  factor  is 
clear,  the  complaints  are  documented, 
but  there  is  need  for  the  gathering  of 
more  information  on  the  health  aspects 


and  for  medical  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  this  annoyance. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  its  report  of 
February  27, 1963.  stated : 

During  certain  hours  of  the  day  a  close-in 
neighbor  to  one  of  the  larger  air  termtnaU 
can  have  his  peace  and  tranquility  disrupted 
at  80-  or  90-second  Intervals  for  an  hour  or 
more.  EKirlng  these  Interruptions  he  is  un- 
able to  carry  on  a  normal  conversation  with 
members  of  his  household.,  his  television  set 
flickers  during  each  overpass,  his  radio  re- 
ception  Is  interrupted,  and  he  is  imable  to 
carry  on  a  normal  telephone  conversation. 

Testimony  has  been  heard  about  an  in- 
valid  who  had  been  sent  into  a  state  of  shock 
for  a  sustained  period  as  a  direct  result  of 
repetitive  aircraft  noise.  Men  have  reported 
such  an  Interruption  by  aircraft  noise  of 
their  nightly  rest  that  the  next  day  their 
proficiency  as  businessmen  was  impaired. 

The  nervous  systems  of  those  who  re- 
side near  airports  must  withstand  the 
annoying  and  disturbing  effects  of  jet 
noise  continuously  thrust  upon  them. 
The  effects  of  this  exposure  must  be 
studied  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
quickly  in  order  to  expedite  and  co- 
ordinate the  research  in  this  field. 

The  Nation's  health  is  our  number  one 
item  of  unfinished  business,  therefore, 
the  potential  hazard  to  health  from  air- 
craft noise  is  an  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  must  be  fully  explored  and  con- 
sidered. The  physical  and  mental  health 
of  our  citizens  who  live  near  airports 
must  be  protected  and  that  is  why  the 
question  of  the  relationship  between  air- 
craft noise  and  health  must  not  remain 
xmanswered.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  our  citizens  to  find  the  answer  by 
accelerating  our  efforts  in  research. 

European  investigators  have  discovered 
noise-induced  changes  In  blood  circula- 
tion, and  in  digestive  and  metabolic 
functions,  which  they  believe  to  be  harm- 
ful to  the  health  of  hvunans.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  these  findings  cannot 
be  classified  as  final.  They  are  open  to 
question  and  most  certainly  justify  fur- 
ther investigation  and  need  for  vertifica- 
tion.  Whether  aircraft  noise  can  cause 
mental  illness  has  not  been  studied  sufB- 
ciently  so  that  no  judgment  can  be  made 
on  this  subject.  There  is  however  a  great 
need  for  determining  the  relationship 
between  nuisance-types  of  noise  exposure 
such  as  aircraft  noise  and  any  apparent 
physiological  and  psychological  stress 
that  may  result. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  two  articles 
entitled:  "Biological  Effects  of  Noise"  by 
Etlenne  Grandjean,  Department  of  Hy- 
giene and  Work  Physiology,  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Institute  of  Technology,  Zurich;  and 
"Effects  on  Health  and  Temper"  from 
"Effects  of  Noise  on  Performance  and 
Productivity,"  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Car- 
penter in  "Control  of  Noise,"  H.M.S., 
London,  England,  1962 : 

Biological  Effects  of  Noise 
(By  Etlenne  Grandjean) 

DEFINITION 

Noise  Is  by  definition  annoying  sound.  'In 
fact,  sound  waves  have  not  only  the  function 
of  acoustical  information  but  also  side  effects 
which  are,  under  certain  conditions,  per- 
ceived as  disttirblng,  wakening,  or  annoying 
noise. 
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The  physiological  aspects  of  these  side  ef- 
fects shall  be  the  main  object  of  this  paper; 
other  effects  like  hearing  losses  or  Interfer- 
ence with  speech  communication  may  be 
dropped  since  they  are  already  well  known. 

ATJDITORY    MECHANISMS   OF   THE   BRAIN 

Sound  energy  Is  converted  Into  nerve  im- 
pulses Of  bioelectrlcal  nature  after  reaching 
the  receptor  organ  in  the  Internal  ear.  The 
physiological  organization  of  the  auditory 
pathways  consists  of  two  distinct  aystems. 
One  is  a  specific  projection  system  leading 
directly  to  the  cortical  auditory  area  and 
concerned  with  integration  and  perception  of 
the  acoustic  signals. 

The  other  one  Is  a  nonspecific  projection 
system  branching  off  from  the  specific  one  In 
the  activating  reticular  formation  and 
gpreading  diffusely  into  different  functional 
lystems  of  the  brain.  This  second  projection 
It  concerned  with  arousal  of  the  different 
lensory,  motor,  and  vegetative  functions. 

The  reticular  formation  is  somehow  a  cen- 
tral alerting  or  activating  system  which  en- 
ables the  whole  organism  to  react  in  an  ade- 
quate way  to  the  given  outworld  situation. 
The  stimulation  of  the  reticular  formation  by 
noise  or  other  sensory  stimuli  will  arouse  the 
animal  or  hiunan  being  In  order  to  enable  it 
to  focus  Ite  attention  to  the  external  acousti- 
cal Information.  Therefore,  the  ability  of 
paying  attention  depends  from  the  reticular 
formation. 

In  addition,  two  other  Important  functions 
which  are  regrulated  most  probably  by  the 
reticular  formation  must  be  pointed  out  here. 
Animals  and  human  beings  have  the  capacity 
of  Increasing  their  attention  to  a  special  kind 
of  sensory  Information  and  of  reducing  si- 
multaneously irrelevant  sensory  Informa- 
tions. The  reticular  formation  has  therefore 
the  role  of  a  discriminative  Input  filter. 

Another  very  Important  function  Is  the 
habituation.  If  a  noise  stimulus  Is  repeated 
over  and  over,  the  reticular  formation  will 
gradually  lose  its  responsiveness  to  the  noise 
(timuli.  This  capacity  of  reducing  the  alert- 
ing response  is  called  habituation. 

In  the  process  of  habituation,  cortex,  and 
reticular  formation  are  able  to  extinguish 
selectively  some  stimuli  which  prove  to  be 
Irrelevant.  This  is  a  possible  explanation 
for  the  capacity  of  animals  and  himian  be- 
ings of  sleeping  peacefully  In  the  presence 
of  many  potentially  alerting  noise  stlmvill. 
It  explains  also  why  a  mother  can  Ignore  all 
sorts  of  noise  but  Is  waltened  up  by  any 
small  noise  of  her  child:  through  habitua- 
tion she  learns  to  dlstingiilsh  between  Ir- 
relevant traffic  noise  and  the  significant 
soimd  manifestation  of  her  child. 

The  most  Important  biological  effects  of 
noise : 

1.  Noise  may  affect  the  Internal  ear  and 
produce  hearing  losses. 

2.  Noise  may  Interfere  with  speech  com- 
munication. 

3.  There  are  side  effects  based  on  the 
stimulation  of  the  reticular  activating  sys- 
tem by  noise.  Such  stimulations  are  inter- 
fering with  mental  and  skUl  work  by  dis- 
tribution, are  producing  impairment  of 
sleep,  subjective  emotional  effects,  and  vege- 
tative responses. 

The  following  two  important  physiological 
facts  have  to  be  pointed  out  once  more: 

4.  Noise  is  not  the  only  factor  stimulating 
the  reticular  activating  system;  all  sorts  of 
»fferrent  and  emotional  stimuli  may  produce 
the  same  alerting  responses. 

5.  The  phenomenon  of  habituation  pre- 
vents human  beings  and  animals  from  re- 
acting undistinctly  and  every  time  to  any 
kind  of  noise  by  all  the  mentioned  side 
effects. 

INTERFERENCE   WITH   MENTAL   AND   SKILL   WORK 

It  is  known  by  experience  that  thinking 
uid  creative  mental  work  Is  more  difficult 
In  a  noisy  than  in  a  quiet  environment.  The 
literature  contains  many  investigations  deal- 
ing with  the  effects  of  noise  on  skill  tasks. 


on  mental  work  and  physical  capacity  of 
man  under  laboratory  conditiona  as  w^  as 
In  factories.  Some  aiithors  were  not  able 
to  find  quemtitative  effects  of  noise,  while 
others  observed  under  laboratory  conditions 
a  decrease  of  skill  and  vigilance,  and  in  fac- 
tories a  decrease  of  productivity. 

Whatsoever  the  observations  of  all  the 
authors  are,  in  one  point  they  aU  agree: 
noise  produces  always  subjective  feelings  of 
annoyance  when  it  Interferes  with  skUl  ck> 
mental  work.  Careful  analysis  of  the  lltera- 
tuie  led  Kr3rter  1950  to  the  concliision  that 
continuous  and  expected  noise  had  no  in- 
fluence on  psychomotor  functions.  It  is 
known  today  that  the  negative  results  are 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  noise  affects 
vigilance  primarily  if  it  is  Irregular  and  un- 
expected, or  If  vigilance  requirements  are 
high  and  of  long  duration.  This  lias  been 
demonstrated  in  an  elegant  manner  by 
Broadbent  who  found  a  marked  decrease  of 
mental  capacity. 

From  the  physiological  point  of  view,  a 
decrease  of  mental  capacities  can  Indeed  be 
expected  if  the  noise  situation  does  not  allow 
the  process  of  habituation. 

Man  Is  certainly  able  to  do  mental  or  skill 
work  in  a  noisy  environment.  However,  for 
this  respect  he  has  to  Increase  his  attention 
in  order  to  Ignore  the  noise.  Certainly, 
many  of  the  contradictory  results  reported 
up  to  now  are  due  to  such  changing  levels 
of  human  attention. 

As  an  opposite  effect  of  noise,  increases  of 
productivity  have  been  observed  also  in 
monotonous  situations.  Noise  can  improve 
performance  by  Its  wakening  effect  If  en- 
vironment and  work  by  themselves  have  no 
stimulating  effects  on  the  recticular  forma- 
tion. This  may  explain  the  success  of  music 
under  monotonous  working  conditions. 

IMPAIRMENT    OF    SLEEP 

One  of  the  most  Important  noise  effects  in 
everyday  life  is  the  impairment  of  sleep. 
Unfortunately,  this  Is  Just  the  kind  of  noise 
effects  which  scientific  investigation  failed 
to  study  until  now.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be 
stated  that  a  deep  and  undisturbed  sleep  Is 
necessary  for  a  healthy  life.  Diirlng  sleep, 
muscles,  brain  and  varloiis  organs  show  a 
reduced  activity  In  order  to  allow  the  resti- 
tution of  energy  and  the  assimilation  of 
nutritive  elements.  The  shortening  or  fre- 
quent interruptions  of  sleep  Interfere  with 
recovery  and  reduce  well-being  and  re- 
sistance. During  sleep,  we  close  the  eyes  in 
order  to  protect  the  sleeping  brain  from 
light  stimuli.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
close  the  ears;  the  only  preventive  mechan- 
ism is  the  process  of  habituation  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  above.  The  only 
important  investigation  on  sleeping  disturb- 
ances by  noise  has  been  done  by  Steinlcke 
with  343  subjects.  Between  2  and  7  o'clock 
a.m.,  noise  stimuli  with  frequencies  rang- 
ing from  60  to  5,000  cps  were  given  during 
3  minutes  to  the  sleeping  subjects.  Hie  re- 
sults showed  prominent  individual  dlf- 
erences;  some  10-20  percent  woke  up  with 
30-35  phones  only,  while  others  were  still 
asleep  with  70  phones.  This  confirms  the 
everyday  experience  that  the  sleep  of  some 
sensitive  individuals  Is  impaired  by  the  least 
noise,  while  others  are  able  to  sleep  in 
presence  of  high  traffic  noise,  passing  trains, 
airplanes  or  even  firing  guns.  Steinlcke  con- 
cluded from  these  experiments  that  noise 
should  not  exceed  35  phones  In  bedrooms 
during  night.  Such  research  should  be  in- 
tensified in  order  to  study  problems  like 
habituation  to  different  noise  qusUitles  and 
quantities. 

NOISE    EFFECTS    ON     THE     AUTONOMIC    NERVOUS 
SYSTEM 

For  a  long  time,  physiologists  have  been 
interested  in  vegetative  reactions  to  noise. 
Cannon  found  already  1929,  that  noise  in- 
hibited digestive  functions.  He  then  com- 
pared noise  effects  with  fear,  pain  and  rage 
responses.    He  presented  evidence  of  all  such 


responses  belonging  to  a  common  physiologi- 
cal emergency  system.  Aiany  physic^oglBts 
have  been  studying  the  various  vegetative 
effects  of  noise  stimulation  since  Cannon 
reported  his  resuJts.  Specially  intensive  re- 
search along  this  line  has  been  done  by 
Lehmann  and  his  collaborators  since  World 
War  II. 

All  the  effects  of  noise  on  autonomic  nerv- 
ous system  which  have  ever  been  observed 
by  physiologists  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Under  proper  laboratory  conditions,  noise 
stimuli  produce : 

1.  Vasoconstriction  in  the  skin,  increase 
of  blood  pressure  and  heart  rate,  expressing 
changes  in  the  regulation  of  blood  circula- 
tion; 

2.  Reduction  of  salivary  and  gastric  secre- 
tion and  decrease  of  perLstallc  movranents, 
which  can  be- considered  generally  as  symp- 
toms of  a  slowing  of  digestive  functions; 

3.  Increase  of  metabolic  functions. 

All  these  responses  occur  after  an  kinds  of 
afferent  or  emotional  stimulation  of  the  rec- 
ticular formation  and  are  transitory  and  not 
noise  specific.  Furthermore,  they  occur  also 
during  sleep  and  are  therefore  not  related  to 
subjective  annoyance.  The  responses  of  the 
autonomic  nervous  system  to  noise  are  of  a 
limited  value  for  the  evaluation  of  noise  ef- 
fects, since  they  are  not  connected  to  sleep 
impairment  and  to  annoyance. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  interesting  to  rememl>er 
the  meaning  and  the  Importance  of  audition 
in  animals:  there,  hearing  is  less  Important 
for  communication  than  for  the  perception 
of  danger.  With  respect  to  preservation  of 
life,  this  represents  an  essential  physiological 
mechanism,  since  noise  as  an  alerting  signal 
not  only  arouses  the  attention  but  changes 
also  the  regulation  of  the  whole  organism 
by  adapting  circulatory  and  other  functions 
to  fiight  or  to  fight.  This  was  certainly  the 
original  meaning  of  the  reaction  of  the 
autonomic  nervous  system  to  noise. 

ANNOYANCE — ^EMOTIONAL  KiVECTH  OF  NOISE 

The  most  delicate  effects  of  noise  are  with 
no  doubt  the  emotional  ones.  According  to 
general  experience,  i>artlcular  sounds  may 
produce  In  some  people  pleasant,  in  other 
people  unpleasant  feelings.  In  addition,  the 
same  sound  may  be  perceived  by  the  same 
subject  sometimes  as  pleasant  and  sometimes 
as  unpleasant.  As  it  is  well  known,  the 
extent  of  annoyance  depends  from  the  qual- 
ity as  well  as  from  the  quantity  of  noise  and 
in  addition  from  subjective  conditions  vary- 
ing individually. 

Individual  personal  attitudes  toward  noise 
are  most  Important.  Motorcyclists,  workers, 
musicians  are  not  annoyed  by  the  noise  of  * 
their  own  activity.  However,  outsiders  and 
neighbors  will  usually  be  more  annoyed  the 
more  they  have  negative  attitudes  toward  the 
particular  noise  or  toward  the  noise  produc- 
ing people. 

Another  important  factor  Is  the  kind  of 
experience  man  has  had  before  with  noise. 
Noise  which  often  produced  fear  or  disturbed 
sleep  or  other  activities  may  beccHne  increas- 
ingly more  annoying.  That  means  that 
sometimes  a  process  opposite  to  habituation 
can  occur  which  may  be  called  a  hyper- 
sensitivity to  noise. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  retictilar  forma- 
tion can  amplify  as  well  as  reduce  the  in- 
tensity of  a  noise  stimulus  reaching  brain. 
It  is  interesting  to  state  that  also  the  emo- 
tional effects  can  be  gradually  amplified  to  a 
h3^ersenBltlvlty  or  In  the  contrary  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  by  a  process  corresponding  to 
habituation.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  reticular  formation  which  Is  also  depend- 
ing from  emotional  processes  Is  the  focus  of 
these  psychological  phenomena.  Today,  the 
majority  of  hyglenists  and  social  experts 
agree  that  the  annoying  effect  of  noise  is  the 
most  common  one  and  has  therefore  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  weU-being  of 
people  living  In  cities  and  other  noisy  sur- 
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roundings  For  this  reason,  annoyance  is 
the  main  iroblems  of  authorities,  health  ad- 
zninistra^^i  ons  and  police  dealing  with  noise 
complaint  3. 
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NOISE   AND  HEALTH 


a  collaborator  to  Lehmann,    In- 

the   health   condition   of   nearly 

A  group  of  669  workers  was 

noise  between  90  and  120  phones 

places,  while  another  group  of 

was  exposed  to  noises  below  90 

higher  incidence  of  clinical  S3rmp- 

clrculatory    disturbances,    heart 

and  others,  was  found  in 

with  high  exposure.     The  inter- 

these  1,000  workers  revealed  also 

differences    between     the     2 

respect  to  their  social  behavior. 

I  oclal  backgrounds  and  complaints 

or  salary  were  more  or  less  the 

both    groups.      However,    the    fre- 

social  conflicts  at   home  and  at 

was  higher  in   the  group   with 


Ne  rertheless, 
Lehn  ann 
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concluded  from  the  results  of.. 

the  exposure  to  noise  over  many 

lead  finally  to  chronic  pathologi- 

of  the  autonomic  nervous  sys- 

the    results    of    Jansen 

cannot  be  considered  as  con- 

rhe  two  groups  of  workers  do  not 

comparable;  professional  condi- 

other  lUicontroUed  factors  like  to- 

isumptlon,    age,    etc.,    could   have 

and  could  be  the  reason,  as  well  as 

bhe  observed  clinical  and  psycho- 

Therefore,  the  question 

4olse  of  everyday  life  does  produce 

changes  of  the  autonomic  ner- 

In  hiunan  beings  or  not,  remains 

needs  more  research. 

CONCLUSION 

From  a  general  physiological  point  of  view, 
frequentl;  ■  repeated  wakening  and  alerting 
stimuli  cpvlously  must  interfere  with  re- 
not  only  during  sleep  but 
day  rest. 
quite  clear  that  some  noise  stimuli  do 
[to  man;  the  alerting  reactions  as 
responses  of  the  autonomtic  ner- 
are  physiological  and  normal 
It  is  only  the  excess  of  noise 
Interferes  with  well-being  and 
with  health.  It  is  reasonable  to 
trtat  these  Interferences  with  recovery 
are  the  main  reasons  of  subjective 
Prom  this  point  of  view,  annoy- 
be  considered  as  a  biological  pro- 
n^hanism  inducing  man  to  avoid 
to  secure  recovery  processes.  The 
meaning  of  annoyance  is  there- 
comparable  to  other  feelings  of 
;  like  hunger,  fatigue,  cold  or  warm 
All  these  feelings  have  the  im- 
at  life  protecting  mechanisms. 
Annoya  ice  due  to  noise  disturbing  rest  Is 
an  impor  ^nt  health  hazard  from  the  blo- 
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logical  point  of  view.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  consider  annoyance  as  a  biological 
standard  for  noise  abatement. 

The  difficulty  of  dlstingxilshing  between 
Justified  and  nonjustified  annoyance  com- 
plaints remains  as  a  great  practical  problem. 
Such  individual  differences  are  often  caused 
by  personal  resentment,  financial  interests  or 
other  piu-ely  egoistic  motivations.  Careful 
psychosoclological  field  Investigations  could 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  these  delicate  problems. 

Noise  is  increasing  gradually  in  civilized 
countries.  Simultaneously,  the  frequency  of 
complaints  about  noise  is  increasing.  It 
must  be  concluded  that  excessive  noise  ex- 
ceeds more  and  more  the  limits  of  adaptation 
or  habituation.  Noise  is  added  to  other 
stresses  of  modern  life  like  haste  and  rest- 
lessness, increasing  tobacco  consumption, 
sedentary  life  with  inadequate  nutrition  and, 
In  some  places,  increasing  air  pollution. 
Noise  is  therefore  one  of  the  important 
problems  of  modern  hygiene,  and  its  abate- 
ment is  a  well  Justified  postulate  of  our  days. 


Effects  on   Health   and  Teiiper 
(Taken    from    paper    by    Dr.    A.    Carpenter, 
"Effects    of    Noise    on    Performance     and 
Productivity"   in   Control    of  Noise,    HMS, 
London,  England,  1962) 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  subject  which 
most  worries  the  public  and  Indeed  often 
produces  strong  and  conflicting  emotions. 
Correspondingly  there  are  a  large  number 
of  suggestions  as  to  the  harmful  effect  noise 
has,  or  might  have,  and  these  suggestions 
are  In  the  main  very  difficult  to  prove  or 
to  disprove. 

3.1  Mental  illness:  The  idea  that  noise 
can  lead  to  mental  upset  of  some  kind  or 
other,  usually  unspecified.  Is  perhaps  the 
most  nebulous  of  these  suggestions.  It 
can  be  clarified  by  the  hypnothesis  that 
noise  by  itself  can  Increase  the  probability 
of  an  Individual  producing  symptoms  of 
any  neurosis  to  which  he  Is  predisposed. 
To  demonstrate  whether  or  not  this  is  bo 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  incidence  of 
reported  neurosis  in  a  sufficient  population 
exposed  to  noise  with  that  in  a  comparable 
population  who  are  not  so  exposed.  This 
comparison  has  in  fact  been  made  among 
American  naval  personnel  serving  on  aircraft 
carriers,  where  the  noise  level  should  certain- 
ly be  sufficient  to  show  any  effect  which  exists 
but  the  result  was  negative. 

Nevertheless,  patients  with  anxiety  will 
continue  to  look  for  external  excuses  for 
their  symptoms  and  no  doubt  noise  will 
continue  to  be  blamed. 

3.2.  Physical  Illness:  The  idea  here  is  that 
noise  is  a  physical  strese  which  in  some  way 
makes  Increased  demands  on  f>eople  expKeed 
to  it.  Thus  it  is  suggested  that  one  could 
usefully  look  for  increased  metabolic  rate, 
increased  muscular  tension,  heart  rate  or 
blood  pressure,  for  signs  of  overactivity  of 
the  supraj-enal  cortex,  or  for  an  Increase  in 
those  physical  Illnesses,  such  as  peptic  ulcer 
or  thyrotoxicosis,  which  are  thought  to  be 
related  to  physical  stress.  All  these  have 
been  looked  for  and  only  two  things  found 
which  are  worth  including  now. 

Firstly,  on  the  onset  of  an  unfamiliar  loud 
noise,  an  increase  muscular  tension,  of  heart 
and'  respiration  rates,  and  changes  in  elec- 
trical skin  resistance  have  been  found  but 
these  changes  are  all  transient  and  die  away 
as  the  noise  is  continued.  These  varloiis 
effects  indicate  an  Increase  in  activity  erf  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  this  in 
turn  Is  often  associated  with  subjective  feel- 
ings or  fear.  After  all,  sudden  loud  sounds 
produce  perhaps  the  earliest  reactions  to  ex- 
ternal stimuli  in  newborn  babies,  the  so- 
called  startle  reaction.  . 

Secondly,  noise  appears  to  result  in  con- 
traction of  the  arterioles  of  the  hands,  and 
possibly  the  feet,  as  shown  by  a  reduction  in 
finger  voliune,  by  palenees  and  by  various 
paraestheslal     effects.    These    changes    are 


small  and  inconstant  and  have  not  yet  been 
fully  Investigated.  The  odd  thing  about  this 
is  that,  whereas  the  other  signs  of  sympa- 
thetic stimulation  are  transient,  this  one  Is 
said  to  be  permanent,  or  at  least  of  much 
longer  duration.  It  is  possible  that  among 
people  who  work  in  very  noisy  places  there 
are  some  in  whom  this  effect  produces  at 
least  inconvenience  or  discomfort. 

3.3  Harm  to  temper:  Here  we  should  be 
on  safe  ground.  Noise  certainly  harms  the 
temper,  at  least  in  some  people.  It  is  because 
people  are  annoyed  by  noise  that  they  look 
for  some  weapon  to  use  against  it.  It  would 
be  much  more  respectable  to  be  able  to  say 
"Noise  causes  madness"  than  merely  "I  find 
his  noise  very  irritating:" 

It  would  be  very  useful  Indeed  if  there 
were  some  objective  means  of  measuring 
annoyance  but  unfortvmately  there  are  none. 
As  with  other  subjective  effects,  all  we  can 
do  is  ask  people  about  it,  a  method  which 
is  not  very  consistent.  We  could  of  course 
also  observe  behaviour  and  look  for  instance 
for  escape  reactions  such  as  covering  the 
ears,  or  leaving  the  room  or  building;  but  this 
too  is  rather  crude. 

We  can  summarize  the  considerable 
amount  of  work  which  has  been  done,  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  on  what 
people  say  are  the  qxialities  of  a  sound  which 
make  it  annoying. 

(a)  Loud  sounds  are  more  annoying  than 
those  less  loud. 

(b)  Sounds  of  high  pitch  are  worse  than 
those  of  lower  pitch. 

(c)  Noises  containing  discrete  tones  are 
worse  than  those  with  a  smoother  spectral 
composition. 

(d)  Variability  or  irregularity,  either  of 
pitch,  is  commonly  related  to  annoyance. 

(e)  Rhythm  in  a  sound  can  have  a  variable 
and  sometimes  extreme  effect,  depending 
greatly  upon  what  lese  the  observers  are 
doing. 

I  refer  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  with  the  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem to  my  prior  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject: "Aircraft  Noise  Abatement^-A 
National  Problem" — May  6,  page  9363) ; 
"Jet  Noise — Opens  the  Floodgates  of 
Litigation" — May  13,  page  A-2377>, 
"More  on  Jet  Noise-NASA  Conference"— 
May  20,  page  A-2533) ;  "More  on  Jet 
Noise — Part  IV — The  NASA  Aircraft 
Noise  Research  Program" — May  27,  page 
A-2718;  "More  on  4^  Noise— Part  V_ 
FAA  Aircraft  Noise  Sj^mposium" — June 
10,  page  A-3037. 


William  Jennings  Bryan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  delivered  his  famous 
"Cross  of  Gold"  speech  69  years  ago  to- 
day, July  8,  1896,  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago.  Bryan. 
as  a  result  of  this  superb  address,  be- 
came the  Democratic  Party  nominee  for 
President  at  the  age  of  36.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  though  defeated  three 
times  as  the  Democrat  standard-bearer, 
paved  the  way  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Bryan's  dynamic  personality  and  pro- 
gressive platform  greatly  influenced  ev- 
ery Democratic  administration  in  this 
country. 


Dr.  Frederick  Albert  Cook  Centenary 
Celebration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
following  excerpts  from  letters  and  wires 
received  at  the  Cook  centeimial  celebra- 
tion at  Hortonville,  Sullivan  County, 
N.Y.,  on  June  13,  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Ried,  chairman  of  the  Delaware 
Township  Centenary  Committee.  Also 
Included  is  a  resolution  by  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo  and  an  account  of  the 
event  in  the  Sullivan  County  Democrat 
of  Callicoon : 
(Prom  the  Sullivan  County  (N.Y.)  Democrat, 

June  17, 1965] 
Oni  Hundred  and  Piftt  Attended  Cook  Cen- 
tenary— ^Plaque  dedicated  to  Famed  Arctic 
Explorer 

More  than  150  persons  attended  thf  Cook 
centenary  celebration  at  Hortonville  on  Sun- 
day, June  13,  1966  despite  temperatiu-es  in 
the  50's.  Each  of  the  speakers  enlightened 
the  audience  on  some  phase  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Frederick  Albert  Cook,  who  was  born  in 
Hortonville  on  June  10,  1865.  In  addition 
to  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Cook,  the  ceremony  marked  the 
dedication  of  a  roadside  marker  to  be  placed 
near  Dr.  Cook's  birthplace,  the  present  Law- 
rence Mauer  home. 

Justice  Richard  Ried  of  the  town  of  Dela- 
ware acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and 
touched  upon  Dr.  Cook's  literary  career  in 
his  speech.  Russell  Gibbons,  editor  of  the 
Hamburg  Sun  and  secretary  of  the  Dr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Cook  Society,  outlined  the  recent 
events  which  have  served  to  strengthen  the 
belief  in  Dr.  Cook's  claim  that  he  was  the 
first  man  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  He  also 
enumerated  the  various  experts  in  the  field 
who  have  come  to  believe  in  Dr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Gibbons  then  presented  a  picture  of 
Dr.  Cook  to  Bert  Feldman  and  Burton  Lemon, 
who  represented  the  Sullivan  County  Histor- 
ical Society. 

Town  historian  Valleau  C.  Curtis  touched 
upon  the  many  achievements  of  Dr.  Cook  in 
allied  fields,  such  as  his  study  of  natives  of 
the  Arctic  region,  his  survival  studies,  medi- 
cal discoveries,  and  his  literary  career. 

A  word  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mrs. 
Norma  T.  Stengel  of  Callicoon,  who  did  much 
of  the  preliminary  research  for  the  project 
and  who  planned  an  assembly  which  was  pre- 
sented at  Delaware  Valley  Central  School  on 
Thursday,  June  10.  J.  Vance  Hunt  of  Haw- 
ley,  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  Society,  was  also 
credited  with  local  help. 

Mrs.  Elliott  J.  Vetter,  daughter  of  Dr.  Cook, 
reflected  that  a  celebrity  such  as  her  father, 
has  little  time  for  home  and  family  but  that 
Ws  family  realized  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
ages. 

Supervisor  John  Eschenberg  then  unveiled 
the  marker,  which  was  placed  later  in  the 
<lay.  He  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  town 
'Joard  to  all  those  who  had  helped  with  the 
celebration. 


Appendix 

The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the 
Reverend  Newton  B.  Ford  of  Callicoon  Meth- 
odist Parish  and  the  benediction  was  given 
by  Father  Cyprian  Lynch  of  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary,  Callicoon. 

The  Delaware  Valley  OeBtraf  School  band 
played  several  musical  selefttlons  before  the 
program  and  assisted  In  the  flag  salute  and 
the  national  anthem. 

Ctty  cw  Buffalo  Rbsoldtion 

Whereas  Dr.  Frederick  Albert  Cook  was 
bom  100  years  ago  this  Thursday,  Jivne  10,  In 
the  hamlet  of  Hortonville,  Sullivan  County, 
In  the  State  of  New  York;  and 

Whereaj^Dr.  Cook  Is  a  pioneer  American 
explorer,  traveler,  and  scientist  who  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  both  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  and  the  subarctic  area  of 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Cook  is  the  first  man  In  his- 
torical geography  to  have  described  the 
region  at  the  north  geographical  pole,  and 
his  attainment  of  the  North  Pole  on  April  21, 
1908,  Is  recofifnized  by  many  geographic,  sci- 
entific, and  reference  authorities;  and 

Whereas  the  Journal  of  the  Arctic  Insti- 
tute of  North  America  recently  paid  tribute 
to  Dr.  Cook's  pioneer  polar  exploits  In  mark- 
ing the  centenary  of  his  birth;  and 

Whereas  the  career  and  accomplishments 
of  Dr.  Cook  have  been  cause  for  recent  recog- 
nition in  messages  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resolution  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature;  and 

Whereas  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  also  gone  on  record  as  according 
recognition  to  this  explorer  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  citing  his  residence  In  Erie  County 
some  three  decades  ago;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Buffalo  shares  part  of 
the  history  of  this  famous  polar  explorer 
In  that  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  Is  his  final 
resting  place:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  I,  Chester  Kowal,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  designate 
Thursday,  June  10,  1965,  as  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook  Centennial  Day,  in  Buffalo  and 
direct  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Sullivan  County  Historical  Society 
and  the  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  Society,  who 
are  marking  a  civic  celebration  this  Sunday 
in  Callicoon.  N.Y. 

Chestee  Kowal, 

Mayor  of  Buffalo. 


Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  8, 1965. 

This  Congressman  made  a  considerable  ef- 
fort to  revise  hie  schedule  In  order  to  attend 
the  Cook  Centenary  celebration  in  Callicoon. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  one  previous 
engagement  which  could  not  be  changed. 

I  am  very  proud  that  a  great  explorer,  whom 
you  are  honoring  at  the  Cook  Centenary  was 
a  native  of  our  congressional  district.  So 
much  that  is  great  in  American  history,  in 
fact  the  major  part  of  all  the  civilization  that 
we  have  today,  was  created  for  us  by  Ameri- 
can boys  who  came  from  the  b£ick  hills  and 
river  valleys  of  rural  America. 

They  started  out  as  barefoot  boys  at  dis- 
tant crossroads  in  the  country.  They  went 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse  and  I  suppose 
they  went  fishing  and  trapping  in  the  creeks. 
Somehow  they  had  the  intelligence  and  the 
resolution  to  go  forth  and  achieve  mighty 
results. 

I  am  sure  nobody  went  farther  than  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Cook  because  he  went  to  the 


North  Pole.    How  coiild  you  go  farther  than 
that? 

It  Is  an  inspiration  for  us  la  our  endeavra^ 
to  recall  the  achievements  of  this  native  boy 
from  Callicoon.  Nowadays  we  are  going 
forth  Into  space  and  we  have  to  pioneer  on 
new  political  frontiers.  Because  Dr.  Cook 
could  do  it,  we  know  that  we  can  do  it  If 
we  will  try  as  hard  as  he  did. 

With  my  very  kindest  good  wishes  to  the 
board  of  governors  and  to  all  the  good  peo- 
ple  who   are   assembling   to   honor   one   of 
America's  great  explorers. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

John  G.  Dow. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  8, 1965. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Frederick  A.  CocA.  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  seiid  greetings  to  the  citizens 
of  Sullivan  County,  the  members  of  the  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Cook  Society,  and  the  others 
who  are  Joining  to  honor  this  distinguished 
American  explorer  and  scientist. 

The  controversy  that  has  rurrounded  Dr. 
Cook's  attainment  of  the  geographical  North 
Pole  continues;  but  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  inquiries,  Dr.  Cook's  contributions  to  the 
fields  of  science  and  history  continue  to  gain 
recognition,  respect,  and  credence  In  scien- 
tific circles. 

I  am  glad  to  Join  with  you  in  proud  ob- 
servance of  Dr.  Cook's  great  contributions. 

With  best  wishes. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  10, 1965. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  the  members  of  the 
Town  of  Delaware  Centennial  Committee,  the 
Sullivan  County  Historical  Society  and  the 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  Society,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  citizens  of  Delaware  Township  on  the 
occasion  of  your  civic  observajice  Sunday. 

On  Tuesday,  to  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  Cook's  birth,  I  inserted  into 
the  CoNGEESsioNAL  RECORD  and  extended  re- 
marks in  the  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
cerpts from  the  historic  letter  of  Dr.  Cook 
to  Congress  of  February  1915. 

I  said  on  this  occasion  that  I  hop>ed  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  a  fitting  and* 
proper  recognition  could  be  acoxxled  by  Con- 
gress to  Dr.  Cook  for  the  pioneer  work  he 
blazed  in  both  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  fron- 
tiers at  the  turn  of  the  centiiry. 

YoiM-  recognition  today  is  a  testimony  to 
the  belief  of  good  citizens  in  the  ultimate 
course  of  Justice  and  fairplay. 

Richard  D.  McCartht, 

Member  of  Congress. 


I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend 
the  ceremonies  held  in  honor  of  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook,  but  an  earlier  commitment  for  that 
weekend  prevents  me  from  accepting  your 
committee's  invitation. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  sF>onsor  the  resolu- 
tion that  memorializes  the  Governor  to  pro- 
claim June  10,  1965,  as  Frederick  A.  Cook 
Centennial  Day  in  New  York  State.  I  ac- 
knowledge Dr.  Cooks  accomplishments  and 
Join  with  you  in  honoring  this  outstanding 
citizen. 

Please  be  siu'e  that  I  am  with  you  all  In- 
spirit on  this  important  day. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Rose. 
Member  of  the  Assembly.  New  York  State 
Legislature. 

A3633 


A3631 


Pleas  !  extend  my  best  wishes  and  greetings 
to  th«   ;>eople  of  Calllcoon  and  HcH-tonville, 
well  as  tbose  from  throughout  Sullivan 
Coxinty  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  who 
have  Jo  ned  In  this  fitting  tribute  today. 

It  wa  I  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  the  Joint 
resoluti  in  In  the  legislature  memorializing 
the  Go  ernOT  to  designate  "Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook  D^y"  ^  New  Y<»^k  State. 

E.  Ogoxn  Bush, 
tate  Senate,  New  York  Legislature. 


To  aiiyone  who  Impartially  examines  all 
the  evl  lence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Prei  lerlck  Albert  Cook  reached  the  North 
Pole,  ai  d  was  therefore  the  first  man  In  his- 
tory to  po  so. 

Frederick  J.  Pohl, 
Editor  of  Dr.  Cook's  Posthumous  "Return 
/  rom  the  Pole. 
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who  are  gathered  to  do  honor  to 
at  his  birthplace  are  to  be  saluted 
courage.  For  It  takes  courage  to 
for  Justice.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
will  spur  others  to  follow  your 
and  thereby  speed  the  day  that 
him  the  vindication  withheld  for 
a  century. 

Andrew  A.  Freeman, 
Author,  "The  Case  for  Dr.  Cook." 


I'm  Ipnored  that  from  Italy  arrive  to  you, 

members  of  the   Committee  for 

's  Birthday  Centennial  and  to  you, 

of  Calllcoon,  t^e  salutations  of  an 

geographer  and  polarlst. 

's  victory  is  patrimony  of  all  the 
I  nd  pride  of  all  the  men  who  love 
and  the  heroisms  on  the  bloodless 
scientific  competition, 
ifumy  shadows  were  cast  on  Dr.  Cook's 
glory.    Now  the  ray  of  the  truth 
aack   to  Illuminate  that  very  great 
r  explorer  and  scientist,  and  polarlsts 
he  world  will  welcome  this.     After 
,  the  light, 
also  the  Judgments  are  changing 
truth  begins  to  appear. 

Geographic  Polar  Institute,  all  the 

polarlsts,  and  I  Join  enthusiastically 

celebration  that  the  city  of  Calll- 

resolved  to  Dr.  Cook's  memory  and 

he  great  America  to  bllieve  In  the 
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The  fcruth — that  of  Dr.  Cook's  victory — 
honors  her  history  and  irradiates  new  light 
on  her  plorlous  flag. 

If.  Silvio  Zavatti, 
Dirkctor,  Italian m Hit ary  Polar  Institute 
( Istituto  GeofrafidO  Polare,  Civitanova 
Jl  ^arche  (Macfrata) .  Italy) . 


dar  mess, 
ItLly 


tie 
his 


nlshes  to  the  citizens  of  Calllcoon  as 

rate  the  century  of  the  birth 

Frederick  A.  Cook.    Toxu-  Interest  and 

behalf  of  the  memory  of  Dr.  Cook 

a  commendable  spirit,  appreciation 

of  history  and  will  do  much  to 

about  the  recognition  which  his  great 

1  lerlt. 

Respects  and  regards  to  all, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senator. 


sei  Lse 


Pleas;  accept  and  convey  to  Centennial 
Comml  ;tee  my  felicitations  on  Dr.  Cook's 
blrthda  j.  Oceanography  has  shown  him  to 
be  the   Irst  to  reach  the  Pole. 

lear  Adm,  Charles  W.  Thomas, 
V.i.    Coast   Guard    (Retired),   Assistant 
Itirector,    Hatoaii    Geophysical    Insti- 
t  ute.  President,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 
ociety. 


you  know  what  kind  of  a  man  a  per- 
ou  have  llliunlnatlon  to  measvire  his 
motivations.     Dr.  Cook  was  an  honest  man, 
slncerefy  Inspired  to  do  great  deeds.     If  he 


had  not  been  truthful  the  light  of  his  ad- 
venturous explorations  would  have  long  since 
flickered  away  Instead  of  today  still  brightly 
burning  to  illumine  his  contributions  to  the 
history  and  advances  of  exploration. 

Robert  Holder, 
Chautauqua  Institution,  Member,  Board 
of  Governors,  Dr.  Cook  Society. 


Here  In  Norway  we  know  Dr.  Frederick 
Cook  primarily  for  his  lifelong  friendship 
with  Roald  Amimdsen. 

We  also  know  Dr.  Cook  for  his  great  serv- 
ices on  the  "Belglca"  Antarctic  Elxpedltlon, 
and  tar  his  push  to  the  North  Pole  In  1908. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  he  made  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  daring  sledge  Journe]^  ever 
made.  Dr.  Cook's  diary  on  it  Is  admirably 
written. 

I  K.    Z.    LtTODQUIST, 

'  SOREN  RiCHTOt, 

Directors,     Norsk     Polarinstitutt.     Oslo, 
Norway. 


My  regrets  to  all  those  attending  the  Dr. 
Cook  centenary.  It  was  my  wish  that  I 
could  be  with  you  today,  but  I  have  Just 
returned  from  the  Canadian  Arctic  to  North 
Bay. 

In  the  near  future  I  hope  to  detail  my 
plans  to  erect  a  fitting  monument  at  Cape 
Sparbo,  to  further  recognize  the  field  work  of 
this  pioneer  polar  explorer. 

Horace  Gardner. 
Associate,    Canadian    Polar    Shelf    Proj- 
ect. 


How  I  wish  I  could  be  with  all  the  fine 
people  at  the  civic  ceremony  In  Calllcoon  this 
Sunday,  but  previous  plans  find  me  In  Con- 
necticut. As  a  reporter  on  the  famous  old 
New  York  Evening  World,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Interview  firsthand  both  Dr.  Cook 
and  his  rival  claimant  to  the  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole. 

Dr.  Cook  was  forthright  in  his  replies  to 
the  questions  of  all  the  newspapermen  pres- 
ent, and  subsequent  events  have  proven  that 
his  account  was  both  true  and  accurate.  Dr. 
Frederick  Albert  Cook,  a  true  scientific  ex- 
plorer, was  Indeed  the  first  man  ever  to  reach 
the  North  Pole.  My  deepest  congratulations 
to  all  concerned  In  this  historic  centenary 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  a  great 
and  beloved  man,  a  brilliant  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic explorer. 

Wendell  Phillips  Dodge, 
Arctic   arai   Hot    Desert    Explorer   Since 
1901;    Former    Editor,    the    Explorer's 
Journal,    Fellow    Royal    Geographical 
Society. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Soviet  An- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States — A  Day 
of  Infamy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  9,  1965 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
forced  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  U.S.S.R.;  and  we  continue  diplomat- 
ic relations  with  the  governments  in  exile. 

On  June  14-16,  we  commemorated  the 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  annexation 
and  mass  deportation  from  the  Baltic 
States.   The  Honorable  Joseph  Kajeckas. 


Charge  d'Aflfaires  a.i.  of  Lithuania,  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  speech  at  the  Darius- 
Girenas  Memorial  in  Chicago.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remabks  by  Joseph  EIajeckas,  Charge  d'At- 

faikes  a.i.  of  lithuania,  at  a  ceremony  at 

THE  DaRIUS-GIRENAS  MEMORIAL  IN   CHICAGO 

Observing  Lithuania's  Oonttnued  Fight 
FOR  Freedom  Since  Her  Occupation  25 
Tears  Ago 

We  Lithuanians  and  friends  of  Lithuania 
are  gathered  together  this  weekend  because 
we  are  proud  of  our  past,  because  we  look 
with  hope  to  the  future,  and  because  as  lov- 
ers of  freedom  we  must  be  seekers  after  Jus- 
tice In  the  present  time.  As  pride  and  hope 
characterize  our  gathering,  so  too  does  anger 
at  the  Injustice  to  our  native  land  that  has 
now  continued  for  b^  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  International  an^  inhuman  crime 
which  the  Soviet  Union  perpetrated  In  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States  in  1940 
has  now  become  notorious.  The  deporta- 
tions, the  mxirders,  the  fragmentation  of 
families,  the  falsification  of  history,  the  un- 
dermining of  language  and  culture,  and  the 
suppression  of  religion — these  are  all  well- 
known  techniques  used  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Its  attempts  to  obliterate  the  national 
identity  of  the  countries  It  has  so  cruelly 
subjugated. 

In  addition  to  these  older  and  more  ob- 
vious methods  of  destroying  the  national 
identity  of  the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  have 
of  late  used  new  and  more  insidious  meth- 
ods of  Russlfjrlng  the  Baltic  peoples.  For 
example,  thousands  of  Lithuanian  youth 
have  been  recruited  as  so-called  volunteers  to 
farm  virgin  eoII  In  far-oflf  points  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  such  service  is  required  if  a  stu- 
dent wishes  to  progress  In  higher  studies. 
At  the  same  time,  thousands  of  Russians 
are  Imported  to  settle  in  the  Baltic  States. 
This  dispersal  of  the  Inhabitants  is  accom- 
panied by  an  Increasing  emphasis  on  the 
Russian  language — in  schools,  post  ofBces, 
department  stores,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  array  of  attacks  on 
the  very  Identity  of  our  people,  It  might  well 
be  as^ed  whether  there  can  be  any  hope  for 
our  beleaguered  nation.  The  answer  to  that 
question  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
gathered  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  have  died 
and  are  dying  for  the  freedom  of  their  home- 
land. 

We  stand  by  a  memorial  to  the  free  and 
courageous  spirit  of  the  fliers  Darius  and 
Glrenas;  they  are  part  of  our  past,  just  as 
the  Soviet  Union's  continuing  criminal  ag- 
gression against  the  Baltic  States  is  part  of 
our  Immediate  past.  In  the  present  and  the 
future  lie  the  newer  and  more  insidious  So- 
viet efforts  to  efface  the  language  and  cul- 
ture and  history  of  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
nations  of  Estonia  and  Latvia.  But  even 
though  Darius  and  Glrenas  are  no  longer 
with  us,  this  memorial  is  here,  and  we  are 
here.  And  we  are  determined  that  evil 
forces  of  the  Kremlin  shall,  in  the  future, 
not  be  stronger  than  our  own  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  regained  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  States. 
As  long  as  we  look  to  the  past  with  pride,  as 
we  do  today  standing  by  a  memorial  such 
as  this  one,  we  shall  be  able  to  look  to  the 
future  with  hope,  and  we  will  be  true  today 
and  In  the  future  to  the  ancient  motto  that 
characterized  the  quest  of  Dariyis  and  Glre- 
nas: per  aspera  ad  astra:  it  Is  through  suf- 
ferings that  one  attains  greatness  and  as- 
cends to  the  heights. 


July  ^  1965 
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Monroe  County  Citizens  Fiirlit  Water 
Pollution 


■EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  recent- 
ly reported  to  the  House  for  action  a  bill 
of  utmost  importance  to  thousands  of 
my  constituents  in  Monroe  Covmty, 
Michigan.  This  bill,  S.  164&— the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965 — already  has  passed  the 
Senate  body  and  hopefully  will  come  be- 
fore the  House  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  numerous  townships  and 
villages  in  Monroe  County  urgently  need 
the  aid  to  be  made  available  under  this 
new  act,  for  construction  of  sewage  sys- 
tems and  treatment  facilities.  These 
facilities  will  serve  not  only  to  alleviate 
k)cal  public  health  hazards,  but  also  help 
abate  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie,  now 
seriously  polluted. 

The  Monroe  Coimty  communities,  in 
spite  of  acknowledged  need  of  aid,  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  funds  through  the 
State  authorities  in  control  of  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  the  construction 
of  such  facilities,  presumably  because  of 
high  priority  of  other  projects. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities  needed  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
In  economically  distressed  areas  and 
regions.  When  enacted  into  law,  this 
bill  will  replace  the  present  Area  Re- 
development Administration  Authority. 

Monroe  County,  because  of  past  per- 
sistent unemployment,  earlier  had  been 
eligible  for  grant  assistance  under  the 
expiring  authority  from  the  time  the 
legislation  became  effective  in  1961.  But 
in  May  of  this  year,  Monroe  County  be- 
came ineligible  for  ARA  aid  because  the 
unemployment  rate  fortunately  had 
dropped  markedly  in  the  county. 

As  originally  submitted,  the  proposed 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  would  have  continued 
to  excluded  Monroe  County,  for  only 
those  areas  on  the  ARA  eligible  list  at 
date  of  enactment  would  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  new  bill. 
However,  changes  in  the  wording  of  the 
bill  were  made  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Public  Works  Committees,  per- 
mitting an  area  to  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  aid  if  it  was  on  the  ARA  list  as  of 
March  1  of  this  year,  according  to  the 
version  of  the  bill  reported  to  the  House, 
or  as  of  April  1  in  the  version  that  passed 
the  Senate.  Because  of  these  changes, 
Monroe  County  is  assured  of  being  eligi- 
ble under  the  new  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  village  of  South 
Rockwood,  in  Monroe  County,  is  one  of 
the  communities  in  need  of  sewage  fa- 
cilities, and  is  a  typical  example.  I  re- 
cently received  from  Don  F.  Dodge,  at- 
torney for  the  village,  a  petition  signed 


by  169  citizens,  which  makes  a  strong, 
clear  argument  why  Federal  aid  is  need- 
ed for  South  Rockwood.  The  petition 
follows: 

To;  Wkston  E.  Vivian,  Member  of  Congress 
FrcHn:  The  Citizens  of  the  Village  of  South 
Rockwood,  Monroe  County,  Mich. 
We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  village 
of  South  Rockwood,  Monroe  Coimty,  Mich., 
hereby  respectfully  submit  our  petition  to 
you  showing  as  follows : 

1.  The  village  of  South  Rockwood  does  not 
presently  have  public  sewerage  system  or 
treatment  facilities. 

2.  The  Michigan  Department  of  Health  and 
the  Monroe  County  Health  E>epartment  have 
determined  that  a  public  health  hazard  ex- 
ists in  the  vUlage  of  South  Rockwood  and, 
therefore,  the  village  has  been  under  a  build- 
ing ban  wherein  no  residential  or  commercial 
construction  can  be  commenced  until  such 
time  as  sanitary  sewers  are  available. 

3.  The  Huron  River,  which  acts  as  the 
northern  boxmdary  of  the  village  of  South 
Rockwood,  has  become  seriously  poUuited 
from  waste  material  from  the  various  septic 
tanks  in  the  village  seeping  Into  the  river, 
which  has  become  a  subject  of  investigation 
by  the  Water  Resoiirces  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

4.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
has  acknowledged  receipt  from  the  village  of 
South  Rockwood  of  an  application  for  a 
Federal  grant  of  $262,762.10  to  aid  In  financ- 
ing a  sanitary  sewer  system  estlmatea  to  cost 
a  total  of  $525,424.21  and  said  application 
has  been  assigned  project  number  APW- 
Mlchlgan-421G. 

5.  Under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram, the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion periodically  reviews  the  applications 
preparatory  to  assigning  project  priorities 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

6.  Many  communities  in  the  United  States 
who  were  independently  able  to  finance  their 
own  programs  have  received  Federal  grants, 
and  yet  the  village  of  South  Rockwood,  with 
Its  minimal  revenue,  although  standing  In 
the  path  of  residential  and  Industrial  ex- 
pansion, has  not  yet  been  favored  with  des- 
perately needed  Federal  assistance. 

7.  The  village  of  South  Rockwood  Is  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  1-75  expressway  af- 
fording Its  residents  Immediate  access  to  the 
Industries  of  downriver  Detroit  and  Mon- 
roe; and,  therefore,  the  residents  of  said 
vUlage  are  primarily  employees  of  the  corp- 
orations In  said  areas.  It  is  expected  that  a 
great  residential  and  commercial  expansion 
in  the  village,  serving  the  aforesaid  great  In- 
dustrial areas,  would  occur  should  a  sanitary 
sewer  system  be  developed. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners,  listed  on  the 
following  pages,  hereby  most  earnestly  and 
respectfully  request  your  active  support  of 
the  village  of  South  Rockwood  application 
for  Federal  assistance  for  financing  the  con- 
struction of  a  badly  needed  sanitary  sewer 
system  In  the  said  village. 

(Signed  by  169  citizens) . 

Now  the  wastes  from  this  village,  as 
well  as  from  all  other  sources  in  the 
county,  flow  directly  into  Lake  Erie. 
Recently,  the  Second  State-Federal  Con- 
ference on  Water  Pollution  in  the  Detroit 
,  River  and  the  Michigan  Waters  of  Lake 
Erie  was  held  in  Detroit.  At  that  con- 
ference I  stated  my  belief  that: 

If  all  concerned  spend  the  time,  effort,  and 
money  required  to  Improve  this  area's  wa- 
ters, waters  now  befouled  by  pollution,  much 
of  their  former  usefulness  and  beauty  can 
be  restored — ^and  their  economic  value  in- 
creased manifold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  citizens 
In  the  Second  Congressionsd  District  of 
Michigan  have  banded  together  and  are 
now  diligently  making  the  effort  to  work 


toward  a  cleaner,  more  healthful  Lake 
Erie.  The  Lake  Erie  Cleanup  Commit- 
tee, imder  the  leadership  of  John 
Chascsa,  president;  Mrs.  Irene  Pinck, 
secretary;  Ted  Hoffman,  vice  president; 
and  Lawrence  Leibold,  treasurer;  is  pro- 
viding, the  local  initiative  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  we  are  to  win  the 
fight  to  restore  Lake  Erie. 

The  Lake  Erie  Cleanup  Committee, 
includes  many  local  associations  and 
companies  including  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  in  Monroe,  the  Monroe  Boat 
Club,  the  Ottawa  Shore  Home  Owners, 
the  North  Shore  Estates,  the  Monroe 
Auto  Equipment  Co.,  the  Momt)e  County 
Rod  &  Gun  Club,  the  Town  &  County 
Garden  Club  of  Monroe,  the  village 
of  Dundee,  the  Stony  Point  Associa- 
tion, the  village  of  Estral  Beach,  the 
Wahls  Grove  Improvement  Association, 
the  Luna  Pier  Improvement  Association, 
the  New  Beach  Association,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  others. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
work  with  such  public-spirited  citizens. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in 
Monroe  County  the  local  initiative,  spirit, 
and  determination  exist  to  meet  thb  chal- 
lenge and  to  succeed  in  returning  the 
local  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  a  clean, 
healthful  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  vote  to  provide  the  material  help 
that  commurilties  like  Monroe  County 
will  need  if  they  are  to  provide  the  basic 
public  facilities  vital  to  foster  new  eco- 
nomic growth  and  opportunity.  I  feel 
confident  that  when  S.  1648  reaches  this 
floor  it  will  move  to  swift  passage,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 


Tribute  to  Edvrin  E.  Doepel«  '^Arkansas 
OntstandiBg  Young  Farmer  «f  tke  Yew" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   AKKAVSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoks  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Blackmon,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  June  1965  edition  of  the 
Rice  Journal.  The  article  gives  recogni- 
tion to  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Doepel,  a  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  rice  farmer,  who  has  been  named 
"Arkansas  Outstanding  Yotmg  Farmer  of 
the  Year."  ITie  rice  industry  is  extremely 
important  to  the  econwny  of  Arkansas; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Doepel  for  his  success  on  the  farm  and 
his  leadership  in  the  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rice  Farmer  Is  Named  "Ajkahsas'  Odtstand- 
IMG  YooNG  Farmer  or  Tear" 
(By  B.  O.  BUckmon) 
For   the   second   oonaacutlve   ye«r   a  rice 
farmer  has  capture  the  No.  1  apoC  tn  ArkaiW 
sas'  annual  outstanding  young  fanner  con- 
test.    Thlrty-five-year-old  EdvTin  E.  Doepel, 
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rice  farmer,  won  Arst  place  in 
xonpetltlon   held   at   Sprlngdale, 
6-6.  1965. 
has  an  outstanding  record  of 
In  agricultural,  civic,  and 
drcles.     As  In  most  cases  success 
easy.     At  the  age  or  15  Ed 
out  of  school  temporarily  and 
he  family  farm  when   his  older 
drafted  Into  military  service. 
In    1950    (De  Vails   Bliiff, 
School)  he  too  was  drafted  Into 
4rmy  and  served  21  months.     In 
1953    Ed    was    discharged    with 
'  sergeant.    After  military  service 
on  the  farm  with  his  father  but 
to  Initiate  his  own  farm  opera- 
present  time  he  Is  successfully 
496  acres  on  Arkansas'  Grand 
this  farm  he  plants  approxi- 
acres  In  rice  and  274  in  soybeans. 
8  Is  attributed  In  part  to  good 
and  weed  control  practices.    He 
his  soil  tested  and  follows  fer- 
as  outlined  by  the 
Agricultural    Experiment    Station 
AgriciUtiiral  Extension  Service. 
planned  program  of  grass  and 
is  also  followed  on  the  Doepel 
60    and    Nato    are    the 
rice  usually  grown, 
farming,  Ed  Is  active  in  varloiis 
In  1964,  he  was  chalr- 
communlty  ASC  committee.    He 
Ixxurd  of  directors  of  the  Farm 
member  of  Producers  Rice  Mill, 
(^raln  Oo-op,  the  Bloe  Council,  and 
Seeders  Corp. 

Is  not  limited  to  agricul- 
He  also  lends  his  talents  to 
civic  organizations.     For  the 
he  has  been  treasurer  of  Zion 
Church.      Mr.     Doepel    has    also 
president   and   vice  president   of 
men's  club  and  Lutheran  Hour 
Ed   has   served   a   local   parent- 
association  both   as  president   and 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Legion  and  a  past  president  and 
of  the  Ruritan  Club, 
the  only  leader  in  the  Doepel 
]  Irs.    Doepel,    the   former    LaFern 
was  chosen  Club  Woman  of  the 
Prairie   County  in   1964.     She  Is 
treasurer     for     the     Prairie 
Demonstration  Club,  a  Cub 
mother,  and   a  member  of   the 
In  the  Lutheran  Church 
Sunday  School  and  sings  In  the 
Doepel's    have    two    children, 
10,  and  Karen,  8. 

won  In  a  local  contest  sponsored 

Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 

golng  to  the  State  event  which 

by   the  Arkansas  LP-Oas 
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ras   Paul   Harvey,   internationally 

commentator.    Last  year's  State 

James  L.  Staton,  a  De  Witt.  Ark., 
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South  Africa's  Racial  Policies  Are  Affront 
to  Free  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 


or   UICHIGAN 


IN  THEIhOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  dJgoS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  racial 
policies  0  '  South  Africa  are  an  affront  to 
the  entlr  s  free  world.  In  recent  weeks, 
that  Qo%  eminent  has  made  obvious  its 
Intention  to  force  representative  bodies 


or  institutions  of  any  government  lo- 
cated in  South  Africa  into  an  acceptance 
and  participation  in  its  apartheid  policy. 
Its  hope  to  force  the  free  world  into  si- 
lent assMit  to  the  oppressions,  brutali- 
ties, and  asinlnities  of  its  policies  ai'e  also 
clear. 

You  will  recall,  on  May  13,  South  Af- 
rica tried  to  restrict  the  landing  of 
U.S.  naval  personnel  from  the  aircraft 
carrier  Independence  to  "white  only." 

On  June  26,  Dr.  Verwoerd,  South  Af- 
rica's Prime  Minister,  attempted  to  pre- 
vent our  Embassy  in  Capetown  from 
holding  its  traditional  Fourth  of  July 
reception  without  segregation. 

On  June  28,  the  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced that  no  American  Negro  per- 
sonnel would  be  pei-mltted  to  work  at 
the  three  U.S.  tracking  stations  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Netherlands  was  attacked  on  June 
16th  for  contributing  money  to  the  legal 
defense  of  political  prisoners  and  sup- 
port of  their  families,  as  Scandinavian 
countries  and  other  nations  have  done 
and  as  the  U.S.  Government  will  soon  be 
asked  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  to  our 
agencies  which  have  been  specifically 
challenged  by  this  head-on  confronta- 
tion between  the  desegration  policies  the 
United  States  is  .ittempting  to  imple- 
ment and  the  apartheid  policies  of  South 
Africa. 

Our  citizens  will  want  to  know  what 
will  be  the  answer  of  our  Government  to 
these  challenges  to  its  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  rights  objectives. 

We  would  urge  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment make  it  absolutely  clear  that  it  will 
not  permit  South  Africa  to  dictate  its 
racial  policies  in  any  of  its  governmental 
business  or  related  activities.  We  would 
urge  that  our  Govern|nent  do  this  in 
specific  terms  by  not  restricting  per- 
sonnel in  our  institutions  and  activities 
In  South  Africa  to  "white  only." 

The  U.S.  Government  cannot  afford  to 
evade  this  challenge  to  answer  clearly 
to  the  world  community  on  its  position 
on  the  struggle  for  human  rights,  dig- 
nity and  justice  which  daily  grows  in  mo- 
mentum arovmd  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  they  are  reported,  I 
will  Include  in  the  Record  recent  articles 
of  these  significant  developments  in 
United  States-South  African  relations 
and  in  South  African-free  world  rela- 
tions. 

(Prom  the  New  Republic,  July  10,  1965] 
South  Africa  Bars  American  Negroes 

Twice  a  year,  July  4  and  February  22,  U.S. 
Ambasasdor  Joseph  C.  Satterthwalte  clinks 
glasses  with  guests  of  all  races  and  colors 
at  his  oflBclal  residence  here,  in  defiiance  of 
South  Africa's  apartheid  (segregation)  laws 
and  customs.  The  U.S.  consulates  In  Cape 
Town,  Johannesburg,  Durban,  and  Post  Eliza, 
beth  likewise  hold  July  4  and  George  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  reception.s  at  which  races 
and   colors   Intermingle. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Dr. 
Hendrlk  Verwoerd  frowns  mightly  on  all 
gatherings  at  which  blacks  meet  whites  on 
terms  of  equality.  Knowing  this,  and  desir- 
ing not  to  offend  the  government  yet  un- 
wiUlng  to  practice  segregation  themselves  in 
deference  to  Verwoerd,  some  of  the  smaller 
embassies  have  evaded  the  problem  by  simply 
ceasing  to  celebrate  their  own  national  days, 
at  least  by  giving  embassy  receptions.     But 


the  United  States  and  British  embassies,  the 
two  biggest  in  the  coutry,  have  ostenta- 
tiously continued  to  entertain  nonwhite 
along  with  white  guests. 

Knowing  that  South  African  Government 
officials  won't  attend  unsegregated  func- 
tions, Ambassador  Satterhwaite  has  tact- 
fully dropped  them  from  his  invitation  lists 
for  July  4  and  February  22.  And  the  US 
Government  has  been  careful  not  to  include 
any  Negroes,  in  its  diplomatic  postings  to 
South  Africa,  among  its  aircrews  landing 
there,  or  among  the  50  or  so  Americans  who 
staff  the  3  UJS.  satellite  tracking  stations 
near  Pretoria.  (For  a  similar  reason.  Jews 
don't  get  posted  to  Saudi  Arabia.) 

But  these  tactful  U.S.  evasions  of  the  race 
problem  have  quite  failed  to  appease  Dr.  Ver- 
woerd. Quite  to  the  contrary,  his  anger  has 
been  steedUy  and  visibly  swelling.  This 
month,  oh  the  eve  of  another  July  4  cele- 
bration in  South  Africa,  Verwoerd's  light- 
ning flickered  and  his  thunder  rolled  again. 
Dr.  Verwoerd  said  the  Government  wouldn't 
allow  American  Negroes  into  South  Africa  to 
work  at  the  three  U.S.  satellite  tracking  sta- 
tions. By  doing  so,  he  confronted  the  United 
States  with  a  p>alnful  challenge  that  threat- 
ened to  nullify  U.S.  tact  (or,  as  some  might 
prefer  to  put  it,  expose  U.S.  hypocrisy) .  For, 
though  the  United  States  has  never  assigned 
Negroes  to  South  Africa,  it  can  scarcely  take 
Verwoerd's  verboten  lying  down.  The  track- 
ing stations  may  be  closed  unless  Verwoerd 
backs  off. 

The  South  African  Prime  Minister  appears 
to  be  eager  to  get  into  a  row  with  the  United 
States.  In  May,  he  suddenly  insisted  that,  if 
the  United  States  sent  advance  planes  to  a 
South  African  mUitary  airfield  from  the  U.S. 
carrier  Independence,  as  the  United  States 
had  requested,  the  aircrews  must  be  white. 
U.S.  aircrews  had  landed  in  South  Africa  be- 
fore and  no  questions  had  been  asked  about 
their  race — the  South  African  Government 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  United  States 
did  not  assign  Negroes  to  duty  In  South 
Africa.  But  now,  under  Verwoerd's  gi«n.  the 
United  States  canceled  the  visit  to  Cape  Town 
of  the  Independence. 

Verwoerd  last  month  referred  mysteriously 
to  this  cancellation  as  "the  Intervention  ol 
the  United  States,"  and  a  ccwnmentator  on 
the  state-owned  South  African  broadcasting 
corporation  alleged  that  the  United  States 
had,  somehow,  deliberately  engineered  the 
entire  Incident.  But  South  Africa's  leader  of 
the  opposition,  Sir  de  Villiers  Graaf,  criti- 
cized Verwoerd  in  Parliament.  Dr.  Ver- 
woerd accused  him  of  being  "the  mouth- 
piece of  the  American  Ambassador." 

Much  of  the  South  African  press  supports 
the  parliamentary  opposition,  opposes  the 
Verwoerd  government,  and  has  shown  con- 
siderable sympathy  with  the  United  States  in 
this  controversy.  Politics  apart,  the  South 
African  Government  has  annoyed  many  white 
South  Africans  by  its  doctrinaire  extensions 
of  Its  bans  on  mixing  of  races.  Now,  mixing 
is  forbidden  at  all  public  entertainments  and 
sports  events.  The  Government  insists  upon 
separate  entrances,  separate  ticket  offices, 
separate  foyers,  separate  refreshment  stands, 
separate  toilets  and  separate  seating  in  all 
halls,  stadiums,  amphitheaters,  and  so  forth. 
The  Cape  Town  City  Council  is  in  trouble 
over  having  mixed  audiences  attend  sym- 
phony concerts  In  city  hall,  which  wasn't 
built  for  separating  races.  When  he  first  read 
about  the  Government's  ban,  the  chairman 
of  the  city's  general  purposes  committee. 
Fritz  Sonnenberg,  exclaimed  "The  Govern- 
ment has  gone  hajrwire." 

Pleas  from  exemption  from  the  segregation 
decree  have  poiu-ed  In  from  aU  over  the 
country;  from  sports  and  entertainments 
organizers,  churches,  bazaars,  youth  organ- 
izations, and  boy  scouts  and  girl  guides. 
But  the  Government  woodenly  continues 
stepping  up  Its  segregation  measures  rather 
than  relaxing  them.     It  says  sports  events  in 


predominantly  white  areas  can  be  attended 
only  by  whites.  In  South  Africa,  national 
league  soccer  is  played  only  by  whites,  but 
until  now  about  a  quarter  of  the  season's 
2  million  spectators  have  been  nonwhite. 

The  Johannesburg  Sunday  Times  has  de- 
clared that  Verwoerd's  public  insistence  on 
the  United  States  sending  only  white  air 
crewmen  to  South  Africa  was  meant  as  a 
rebuke  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Satterthwalte. 
The  paper  recalled  that  the  South  African 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Muller,  had 
announced  that  the  Ambassador's  persist- 
ence in  having  persons  of  color  attend  em- 
bassy receptions  was  causing  growing  irri- 
tation to  the  South  African  Government. 

Sympathizing  vrith  the  U.S.  attitude 
attitude  rather  than  with  South  Africa's 
segregationist  stand,  the  Rand  Daily  Mail, 
which  is  also  published  in  Johannesburg, 
pointed  out  that  four  U.S.  Negroes  are  now 
serving  their  country  abroad  as  ambassadors, 
but  the  United  States  has  hitherto  gone  out 
of  Its  way  to  appease  the  South  African 
Government  by  appointing  "whites  only"  to 
its  diplomatic  corps  in  South  Africa.  The 
Mail  asked  how  long  the  United  States  could 
in  fact  go  on  "reflecting  the  racial  character 
of  the  American  people  everywhere  in 
Africa  except  in  South  Africa,"  adding:  "It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Negro  leadership 
in  America  will  not  start  pa;ylng  attention  to 
anomalies  of  this  kind."        > 

The  statements  by  Dr.  Verwoerd  and  Dr. 
Muller  may  have  brought  that  day  closer. 
The  Natal  Mercury  headlined  the  Prime 
Minister's  and  Foreign  Minister's  announce- 
ments "unbelievable  blunder"  and  the  Cape 
Times,  pointing  out  that  one  day  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States  may  find  them- 
selves fighting  side  by  side  in  an  East-West 
war,  asked  if  the  South  African  Government 
would  then  still  Insist  that  the  United  States 
use  only  all-white  air  crews. 


Dutch  Assailed  by  South  AraicA — Plans  for 
A  Gift  to  Political  Prisoner  Fund  Pro- 
tested 

(By  Joseph  Lelsrveld) 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  June  16. — 
South  Africa  bitterly  accused  the  Nether- 
lands Government  today  of  having  inter- 
fered in  her  Internal  affairs  by  announcing 
plans  to  contribute  to  a  charity  organized  on 
behalf  of  political  prisoners  here. 

The  charity  is  the  Defense  and  Aid  Fund, 
which  raises  money  to  pay  the  legal  fees  of 
Africans  arrested  on  political  charges  and  to 
sustain  their  families  while  they  are  in  jail. 
Last  Friday,  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister, 
Dr.  Joseph  M.A.H.  Luns,  said  In  The  Hague 
that  his  Government  planned  to  give  the 
equivalent  of  $28,000  to  the  fund  next  year. 
This  morning,  the  South  African  Foreign 
Minister,  Dr.  Hilgard  Muller,  told  parliament 
in  Capetown  that  a  formal  protest  had  been 
made  "expressing  the  resentment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  nation." 

Furthermore,  he  said,  South  Africa  Is  can- 
celing negotiations  to  give  KLM  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines  additional  landing  rights  here.  Also 
being  canceled  is  a  planned  visit  of  the  South 
African  Naval  Chief  of  Staff,  Adm.  Hugo 
Blermann.  to  Dutch  shipyards. 

AID    TO    REDS    CHARGED 

Dr.  Muller  charged  the  defense  and  aid 
fund  with  associating  Itself  through  finan- 
cial support  "with  the  reckless  action  of 
saboteurs  who  have  no  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  even  the  lives  of  innocent  people." 

"Any  form  of  encouragement  to  such  sabo- 
teurs inevitably  promotes,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, the  communistic  ambitions  In 
Africa,"  Dr.  Muller  declared. 

The  Dutch  Government,  In  a  statement  Is- 
sued here,  denied  that  it  had  any  intention 
of  supporting  subversive  elements. 

"It  Is  a  generally  accepted  principle  that 
every  person  prosecuted  before  being  duly 
convicted  is  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
legal  aid  and  his  family,  if  necessary,  to 
social  assistance,"  the  statement  said. 


The  Afrikaans  press  has  been  reacting 
angrily  aU  week  to  the  Dutch  "insult." 

It  is  especially  galling  because  the 
Afrikaner  traces  bis  own  descent  and  that 
of  his  language  back  to  the  Netherlands. 
Dutch,  in  fact,  was  an  official  language  here 
until  1927. 

Forty  thousand  residents  of  South  Africa 
were  born  in  the  Netherlands — tmiong  them. 
Prime  Minister  Hendrlk  P.  Verwoerd. 

Dutch  Immigrants  have  been  planning  "a 
spontaneous  ^  demonstration"  for  Saturday 
morning  in  front  of  the  Netherlands  Em- 
bassy in  Pretoria.  They  say  they  will  carry 
placards  with  the  South  African  flag  at  half 
staff  on  one  side  and  the  Dutch  flag  at  half 
staff  on  the  other. 

About  half  of  those  helped  by  the  defense 
and  aid  fund  have  flnaUy  won  acquittal  In 
South  African  courts.  Recently,  the  Govern- 
ment "banned"  the  (K-ganlzatlon's  Johannes- 
burg leader,  David  Craighead.  Banning 
orders,  which  are  authorized  by  the  Sup- 
pression of  Communism  Act,  make  it  Ulegal 
for  those  who  receive  them  to  take  part  in 
any  political  activity. 

The  fund's  Capetown  leader,  John  Blundell, 
a  British  national,  last  week  was  given  10 
days  to  leave  the  country. 

[From  the  London  Observer] 

Verwoerd  Scores  U.S.  Guest  Lists — Deplores 
Mixing  of  Races  at  Parties  in  South 
Africa  of  American  Diplomats 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  June  26. — 
Prime  Minister  Hendrlk  P.  Verwoerd  has 
complained  bitterly  about  racially  mixed  re- 
ceptions held  by  U.S.  diplomats  in  South 
Africa. 

He  said  his  government  would  continue  to 
boycott  such  receptions  to  show  its  disap- 
proval of  the  failure  of  American  diplomats 
to  respect  its  policy  of  racial  separation. 

The  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
at  a  political  meeting  at  De  Aar  In  the  Cape 
Province  last  night.  Is  Intent  on  teaching 
us  that  Integration  Is  not  so  difficult.  But  if 
South  Africans  accepted  the  lesson,  he  said, 
"it  would  mean  the  end  of  us  as  a  nation." 

PARTIES  SET  FOR  JULY  4 

Dr.  Verwoerd's  remarks  came  8  days  be- 
fore the  biggest  receptions  held  by  American 
diplomats,  their  July  4  parties.  The  flrst  in- 
tegrated official  functions  at  U.S.  missions 
in  South  Africa  were  the  receptions  on  July 
4,  1963.  Before  tl^at  these  affairs  were  for 
whites  only. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Pretoria  declined 
to  comment  on  the  Prime  Minister's  speech. 

An  Implicit  warning  to  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service  was  seen  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
insistence  that  his  government  would  not 
allow  the  United  States  to  try  to  alter  the 
attitude  of  the  South  African  people. 

The  United  States  has  to  realize,  he  said, 
that  the  fight  against  black  rule  is,  ulti- 
mately, the  same  as  the  fight  against  com- 
munism, since  the  Communists  would  find  It 
easy  to  get  black  governments  to  serve  their 
purposes.  If  the  United  States  and  Europe 
fail  to  grasp  the  basic  differences  between 
the  races,  he  went  on,  the  white  man  will 
go  under. 

TIES  SEEM  STRAINED 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Dr.  Verwoerd's  government  appear  to  have 
been  steadily  worsening  In  recent  months. 

The  flrst  Incident  was  that,  government's 
Insistence  that  the  United  States  promise 
to  land  no  Negro  airmen  at  South  African 
airfields  on  a  scheduled  visit  to  Capetown 
off  the  carrier  Independence.  As  a  result, 
the  carrier  continued  around  the  Cape  of 
Good    Hope   without   calling    in. 

Then  came  the  disclosure  that  the  govern- 
ment had  been  boycotting  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  becatise  it  failed  to  bid  on  a  contract 
for  military  trucks.  Ford's  action  was  based 
on  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  permit  the  export  of  necessary  parts. 


[From  the  London  Observer] 

Verwoerd    Rack*   Bab    Challenges    Unitbi 
States  at  Space  T&acking  Stations 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

Johannesburg.  South  Africa,  June  27. — 
The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  decision 
on  whether  to  take  up  a  South  African  chal- 
lenge over  the  conditions  under  which  Its 
three  satellite  tracking  stations  are  operating 
here. 

Prime  Minister  Hendrlk  F.  Verwoerd  said 
this  weekend  that  his  Government  would  not 
admit  American  Negroes  If  they  were  assigned 
to  work  in  the  stations. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  United  States 
has  known  this  all  along  and  has  never 
thought  of  sending  Negroes  to  work  in  the 
tracking  stations,  just  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  assigned  Negroes  to  work  in 
any  of  the  diplomatic  missions  here. 

But  by  saying  what  has  been  left  unsaid 
until  now.  Dr.  Verwoerd  has  made  it  Impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  contend,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  that  it  hfM  not  aocepteid  any 
racial  resrictions  on  its  personnel  In  South 
Africa. 

It  Is  not  considered  likely  that  Dr.  Ver- 
woerd wlU  back  down  from  a  stand  he  has 
publicly  taken.  Therefore,  it  is  believed  here, 
the  likely  result  of  any  diplomatic  pressure 
for  an  explanation  of  his  remarks  would  be 
the  shutting  down  of  the  tracking  stations. 

Ambassador  Joseph  C.  Satterthwalte  was 
reported  to  be  traveling  between  Cape  Town 
and  Pretoria  and  could  not  be  reached.  A 
spokesman  for  the  embassy  refused  comment 
when  asked  what  reaction  there  would  be,  if 
any,  to  the  Prime  Minister's  statement. 

There  Is,  however,  a  recent  precedent.  Last 
month  the  United  States  asked  South  Africa 
for  permission  to  have  advance  planes  from 
the  carrier  Independence  land  at  airports 
when  the  ship  was  scheduled  to  dock  at 
Cape  Town.  The  Government  gave  permis- 
sion, provided  the  planes'  crews  were  white. 

U.S.  planes  have  often  landed  at  South 
African  airports.  On  rare  occasions,  there 
are  reported  to  have  been  Negro  crew- 
men. Never  before  had  the  South  Africans 
asked  for  all-white  crews,  though  no  one 
could  have  doubted  their  preference. 
clarification  sought 

When  the  reply  concerning  the  Independ- 
ence was  made,  the  American  response  was  to 
ask  whether  It  was  a  condition  or  a  sugges- 
tion. If  It  was  a  condition.  South  Africa  was 
told,  it  could  not  be  accepted;  if  it  was  a 
suggestion,    no   guarantees   could    be   given. 

In  the  end,  the  Independence  bypassed 
Cape  Town.  Dr.  Verwoerd's  comments  on  the 
tracking  stations  seemed  to  most  observers, 
to  be  a  condition,  deliberately  made. 

South  African  commentators  have  quickly 
drawn  a  parallel  to  the  Independence  case. 
"The  United  States  will  have  to  decide 
whether  It  can  afford  morally  to  overlook  Dr. 
Verwoerd's  remarks,"  the  Sunday  Times,  a 
newspaper  distinctly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  said. 


[From  the  London  Observer] 

U.S.  Warns  South  Africa 

(By  Colin  Legum) 

The  United  States  has  warned  South 
Africa  not  to  try  to  Impose  racial  conditions 
on  the  teams  employed  at  America's  three 
satellite  tracking  facilities  In  the  Republic. 

This  sharp  warning  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment is  the  culmination  of  an  angry  ex- 
change between  the  Americans  and  the  South 
Africans  after  the  cancellation  of  a  visit  to 
Cape  Town  by  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Inde- 
pendence on  her  way  to  the  Far  East. 

The  Americans  had  asked  for  the  normal 
courtesy  facilities.  The  South  Africans  spe- 
cified that  no  "mixed  flight"  crews  (meaning 
no  Negroes)  should  be  tised  by  any  of  the 
U.S.  planes  landing  on  South  Afrtccm  mili- 
tary airflelds.  The  Americans  rejected  these 
conditions. 
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[Prxhn  the  London  Observer] 

Study  or  Veewoerd  Move 
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New  York  (N.T.)  Herald  Tribune, 
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June       28. — The       United 

consider  closing  its  three  satel- 

statlons  in  South  Africa  becaxise 

African  Government's  public 

Negroes  at  the  Installations. 

_  at  a  news  conference  today  on 

United  States  jwesently  planned 

operating  stations,  Robert  J.  Mc- 

State  Department  press  officer. 


rulers  of  the  Union  of  South 
free,  of  course,   to   boycott  the 
Fuly  party  at  the  VS.  Embassy  in 
it  the  Embassy  is  certainly  within 
Include  Negroes  among  its  guests. 
ment  leaders  may  feel  obligated 
because  the^  are  committed  to 

.^ But   the  United  States 

obligation — to  racial  equality  and 


bit 
t< 
govt  mment '. 
aw  ly 
segr  sgatlon. 


no  3sense 


for  the  Union  officials  to 

oMi  practice  of  racial  equality  in 

(where  the  United  States  en- 

rlghts   and   diplomatic 

represents  Interference   In  their 

a^airs — that  is,  injvu'es  their  policy 

If  they  fear  a  desegregated 

Embassy,  then  their  apartheid 

mortal  danger — not  because  of 

but   because   of   factors    and 

outside  of  it. 

now  propKJses  to  retaliate  by 
American  Interests  lying  outside 
at  points  beyond  the  range  of 
immunity.     It    has    maliciously 
racial  question  where  no  question 
existed  regarding  the  staffing  of 
satellite    tracking    stations.      It 
Wafhlngton  to  eat  crow  for  the  Fourth 
by  publicly  declaring  It  will 
A^nerlcan  Negroes  at  these  stations, 
it  may  have  no  Intention  of  do- 
it has  not  done  so  in  the  past) . 
to  submit  could  mean  the  shut- 
of  the  stations.     We  shall  have 
;j  in  making  our  choice.  If  it  is 
us.     We  must  close  the  stations 
let  ourselves  be  blackmailed  Into 
the  racist  doctrine  of  the  white 
of  South  "-Africa. 
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"There  Has  To  Be  Motivation''— Principal 
of  George  Washington  Carver  School  in 
St.  Lonis  Tells  Globe-Democrat,  From 
Firsthand  Knowledge,  What  It  Takes 
To  Overcome  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9.  1965 

Mrs.  SUmVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  two-time  high  school  dropout,  who 
made  his  living  after  the  age  of  14  at 
such  jobs  as  busboy,  waiter,  gardener, 
clothes  presser,  and  washroom  porter  In 
a  hotel  bar,  earns  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  from  a  major  university  on  the 
basis  of  a  thesis  on  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  it  is  certain  that  he  knows  the  sub- 
ject at  first  hand. 

The   St.   Louis   Globe -Democrat   last 
weekend  carried  a  fascinating  account 
by  Staff  Writer  George  Monaghan  of 
the  rise  of  Dr.  William  Moore,  Jr..  prin- 
cipal of  the  George  Washington  Carver 
School  in  St.  Louis,  to  national  stature 
for  his  research  into  the  lives  of   100 
families  in  a  public  housing  project,  par- 
ticularly Into  the  lives  of  the  children  in 
a  high-rise  project.   Incidentally,  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing   of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  have  strenuously  opposed  high- 
rise   public   housing   for   families   with 
young  children,  for  some  of  the  same  rea- 
sons Dr.  Moore  imcovered  in  his  re- 
search, as  reported  in  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat article.  "^^ 
IF  there's  a  will 

Most  of  the  article  about  Dr.  Moore 
discusses  his  own  highly  motivated  de- 
termination to  obtain  an  education  and 
improve  his  circumstances.  When  he 
tries  now,  as  a  school  principal,  to  instill 
motivation  into  the  youngsters  in  his 
school,  he  brings  to  the  task  a  personal 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  such  mo- 
tivation if  the  child  is  to  win  his  way  out 
of  a  life  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  will  be 
widespread  Interest  among  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  the  unusual  back- 
groimd  of  this  high  school  principal  who 
has  won  recognition  among  scholars  for 
his  research  into  poverty,  and  I  there- 
fore submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
under  unanimous  consent,  the  excellent 
article  by  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Staff 
Writer  George  Monaghan  about  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Moore,  Jr.,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 

July  3-4.  1965] 
Nationally  Recognized   Scholar,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Moore,  Jr.,  Knows  His  Subject:  Poor 
People 

(By  George  Monaghan) 
Diulng  the  1940's  the  George  Washington 
Carver  School  at  3325  Bell  Avenue,  was  an 


Island  In  a  sea  of  slums,  noise,  trash,  and 
trouble. 

It  offered  some  hope  of  salvation  to  the 
occupants  of  Its  grimy  surroundings. 

Mostly  the  people  went  to  the  school,  left 
it,  then  melted  Into  the  world  of  the  bars, 
shoeshlne  parlors,  drab  old  houses,  and  long, 
narrow  tenements  jammed  along  the  side- 
walks of  north-central  St.  Louis. 

They  became  part  of  the  crowd  milling 
around,  collecting  at  corners,  and  lined  along 
the  sidewalks. 

They  became  part  of  the  big.  hard,  indi- 
gestible lump  stuck  In  the  city's  throat  and 
removed  years  later  only  by  the  crude  sur- 
gery of  the  bulldozer. 

his     CREDENTIALe 

Into  this  world — of  the  school  and  the 
slum — came  BUI  Moore.  13.  from  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  one  day  In  1942.  He  began  picking  up 
his  credentials.     They  show: 

He  Is  a  two-time  school  dropout,  a  com- 
p>etent  waiter,  busboy.  washroom  porter, 
lawnmower,  porch  scrubber,  clathes  presser, 
and  Just  about  anything  else  in  the  odd-Job 
line. 

He  started  early  as  a  dishwasher  In  Stutt- 
gart and  made  about  $3.50  a  week.  But  in 
St.  Louis  in  1942  he  was  In  the  big  time — he 
could  make  that  in  a  day  mowing  lawns  In 
the  county. 

Besides  the  money.  Bill  Moore  found  the 
Carver  School  In  St.  Louis.  He  liked  it. 
And  this  Is  where  his ,  credentials  show  a 
startling  contrast. 

For  he  became,  at  35,  a  nationally  recog- 
nized scholar.    His  specialty:  Poor  people. 

Professionally  he  Is  known  as  Dr.  William 
Moore,  Jr.,  a  title  he  earned  last  year  at 
St.  Louis  University. 

LIVED    conditions 

His  doctorate  was  the  most  authoritative 
document  to  date  on  the  life  of  the  small 
child  In  one  of  this  city's  towers  of  mass 
living — the  Pruitt-Igoe  housing  project. 

Dr.  Moore  played  the  part  of  a  pathologist 
who  takes  a  thin  slice  from  a  tumor  and 
examines  It  under  a  microscope. 

Only  he  took  his  slice  from  the  life  of  the 
project  and  then,  cell  by  cell,  picked  it 
ap>art — In  the  apartments,  the  halls  and  ele- 
vators, the  nearby  bars,  store-front  churches, 
laundromats,  hospital  clinics. 

For  a  year  he  lived  and  breathed  conditions 
In  the  housing  project. 

He  played  dice  with  the  men.  He  shopped 
with  the  women.  He  ate  hog  Intestines  with 
ADC  families.  He  walked  the  streets,  drank 
in  the  bars,  sat  on  project  benches  on  hot 
summer  evenings  and  slept  on  pads  on  the 
concrete  floors. 

don't  know  names 
From  the  100  families  he  studied  inten- 
sively,   here    are    a   few   of   the    things   he 
learned : 

Some  dt  the  children  don't  even  know  their 
names.  "They  simply  don't  know  which  of 
the  family  names  used  In  the  family  belongs 
to  them." 

About  a  fourth  of  the  children  he  inter- 
viewed were  locked  out  of  their  apartmenta 
while  their  mothers  worked.  So  for  a  whole 
working  day  they  were  on  their  own. 

Things  at  mealtime  were  simple — eat  as 
much  as  you  can  get  because  you  don't  know 
when  the  next  meal  will  be. 

"The  children  learn  to  use  force,  live  with 
force  and  respect  force. 

"They  learn  early  that  fairies  do  not  put 
money  under  their  pillows  when  they  lose  a 
tooth  and  that  Santa  Glaus  may  not  come, 
even  If  they  are  good." 

The  boys,  often,  are  good  con  men.  "They 
operate    with   the    uncanny    knowledge   of 
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human  nature.    They  know  that  many  people 
,^ant  to  get  something  for  nothing." 

Many  of  the  children  "not  only  do  not 
rirlnk  orange  Juice,  but  have  never  possessed 
or  seen  a  real  orange  •   •   •  or  tasted  butter." 

HITMAN    DRUTWOOD 

The  children  roam  the  buildings.  Some- 
times they  f aU  from  the  windows  or  down  the 
concrete  stairwells  or  hook  rides  on  top  of 
elevators  and  get  crushed  against  the  ceUlng. 

There  are  few  books,  magazines  or  news- 
papers and  more  often  than  not  It  Is  the  four 
letter  obscenity  on  the  wall  that  Is  the  child's 
first  introduction  to  reading. 

Thus,  "the  deprived  child  and  his  family 
become  little  more  than  human  driftwood 
In  the  urban  stream  of  social  turbulence — 
never  fulfilling— never  being  fulfilled." 

The  doctoral  thesis  he  prepared  sets  out  Its 
case  in  about  290  pages.  It  is  gathering  no 
dust  on  the  library  shelves. 

•He  worked  with  real  living  people  and 
what  he  said  couldn't  be  said  in  cold 
stetistlcs."  says  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Doyle,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion at  St.  Louis  University  and  Dr.  Moore's 
graduate  adviser. 

"He  got  to  the  heart  of  things.  He  was  the 
most  unusual  student  I've  ever  had.  He 
worked  harder  and  made  more  sacrifices." 

SPEAKS  LANGUAGE 

Dr.  Moore's  thesis  more  than  fulfilled  his 
Ph.  D.  requirements.  It  had  the  distress,  the 
tragedy,  the  drama,  the  humor — and  the 
hope — of  a  man  who  knows. 

"Ive  been  down  that  road  before,"  says  Dr. 
Moore.  "That's  why  I  know  about  the  poor. 
I  speak  the  language." 

He  is  sitting  on  top  of  a  table  in  one  of  the 
empty  first  grade  classrooms  in  the  George 
Washington  Carver  School.  He  is  the  prin- 
cipal now. 

When  Dr.  Moore  talks,  he  lights  up.  His 
hands  move  and  his  big  eyes  flash  in  rapidly 
alternating  smiles  and  frowns  and  all  of  the 
shades  of  moods  and  expressions  In  between. 

He  Is  tall,  athletically  built  and  above  all, 
animated. 

He  is  talking  on  his  ^  vorlte  subject — the 
poor — and  he  rises  from  the  school  room 
table  and  says,  "Let  me  show  you  some- 
thing." 

MOTIVATION  BIG  THING 

He  walks  through  the  school  playground 
and  all  the  time  he  is  going  on  about 
sociological  problems  and  the  Banneker 
School  District's  drive  to  motivate. 

"That's  the  big  thing,"  he  says.  "Motiva- 
tion." 

"We  tell  them  what  they  can  do  and  what's 
possible  if  they  stay  in  school.  We  repeat  it 
over  and  over.  We  put  up  signs  around  the 
school." 

He  walks  into  the  other  building,  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  into  the  basement. 

"Here  it  is."  he  says,  "our  gymnasium." 

It  is  not  a  large  basement  room.  Every- 
thing is  concrete  and  insulated  piping. 
There  are  a  few  crudely  scrawled  signs  on  the 
whitewashed  walls,  like  "Virgil  Johnson  Is 
Zorro." 

Dr.  Moore  points  up  at  a  section  of  pipe 
where  the  insulation  had  been  worn  down 
and  says : 

"And  that  is  our  basket  for  basketball. 
Our  team  won  a  championship  with  It.  And 
that's  what  they  practiced  on.  We're  proud 
of  it. 

"Its  motivation." 

He  begins  walking  back  to  the  school 
building  and  to  his  small  office  on  the  second 
floor. 

PARENTS    INCLUDED 

"We've  got  the  child  In  school.  But  there 
has  to  be  motivation  for  the  parents,  too. 
That's  important. 

'When  a  pupil  gets  an  award  we  don't  take 
a  picture  of  him  alone.  We  get  the  parents 
too.  This  Is  a  big  thing.  Maybe  it's  the  first 
time  they've  had  their  picture  taken. 


"Or  we  send  them  a  letter  that  begins.  'Mr. 
and  Mrs.'  and  maybe  it's  one  at  the  first 
times  they've  received  a  letter  saying  that, 
unless  It  was  a  bill. 

"These  are  what  we  call  disadvantaged 
people  and  we  can  learn  more  from  them 
thtin  they  can  from  us.  In  a  way  they  are 
profound. 

"Becatise  they  have  survived  It.  Their 
problem  Is  verbalization.  But  they  have  to 
have  aspirations.  There  has  to  be  motiva- 
tion." 

Once,  several  years  ago  when  Dr.  Moore  was 
a  teacher,  some  of  his  pupils  who  could  not 
afford  gym  shoes  flatly  refused  to  take  off 
their  street  shoes  during  gym  period. 

ASHAMED    OF     HOLES 

They  were  afraid  of  the  shame  the  holes 
in  their  socks  would  bring. 

So  Bin  Moore  started  wearing  holes  In  his 
socks,  and  when  gym  period  came  he  re- 
moved his  shoes.  No  one  was  afraid  of  socks 
with  holes  after  that. 

But  long  ago  Bill  Moore  had  learned  not 
to  fear  holes  In  socks.  He  had  learned  to 
live  with  them. 

Back  In  Stuttgart,  when  he  was  7.  his 
father  left  the  family's  little  "shotgun" 
house  before  the  furniture  was  paid  for. 
His  mother  took  in  washing  and  he  helped. 

That  meant  getting  up  at  4  a.m.  and  doing 
the  ironing  before  school.  It  meant  more 
ironing  after  school.  It  meant  odd  Jobs  in 
between. 

THE    BIG   CITT 

St.  Louis  was  the  big  city,  and  that  meant 
opportunities.  So  the  family  moved  here  In 
March,  1942  and  Bill  Moore  got  his  formal 
introduction  into  St.  Louis  society. 

He  tried  to  make  friends  with  the  "pack" 
by  offering  the  boys  some  of  his  Ice  cream 
cone  one  day.  Instead  they  took  the  whole 
thing,  and  when  he  kicked  about  It,  they 
beat  him  up. 

After  that  he  steered   clear  of   the  pack. 

Now  and  then  he  picked  up  odd  Jobs 
around  town  and  finally  he  landed  fairly 
regular  work  mopping  up  In  a  tavern  for 
$10  a  week.    His  mother  worked  as  a  maid. 

By  the  time  he  was  14  he  decided  he 
should  be  on  his  own.  He  rented  a  room  at 
919  North  Leonard  Street  for  $4.50  a  week  and 
that  fall  he  enrolled  In  Sumner  High  School. 

LEAVES    SCHOOL 

Then  he  picked  up  a  Job  as  a  busboy  at 
the  Mayfair  Hotel  and  immediately  the  Job 
and  school  clashed.  Thus,  In  his  first  year 
in  high  school   he  became  a  dropout. 

But  next  fall  he  was  back  In  school,  this 
time  with  an  $18  a  week  Job  as  a  busboy  and 
washroom  porter  for  the  bar  of  the  Coronado 
Hotel. 

He  wouldn't  get  off  work  until  1.30  a.m. 
and  somehow  he  couldn't  keep  his  head  off 
his  school  desk.    He  had  to  quit  school  again. 

The  thing  that  saved  him  was  persistence 
and  patience  and  a  couple  of  waiters  at  the 
hotel  who  kept  telling  him  the  facts  of  a 
waiter's  life. 

The  facts  of  life  seemed  to  conspire  against 
Bill  Moore  In  those  early  student  days,  but 
he  Ignored  the  facts  and  kept  coming  back 
to  school. 

ACTIVE    STUDENT 

He  was  a  good  student,  and  an  active  one. 
He  was  in  the  school  plays,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Negro  History  Club  and  one  year 
he  won  first  place  In  a  statewide  oratorical 
contest  for  Negro  schools. 

It  took  him  5  years  and  two  summers  to 
get  through  Sumner  High  School,  longer  than 
it  took  him  to  get  his  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  at  St.  Louis  University. 

Stowe  Teachers  OoUege  followed  Simmer 
and  he  graduated  there  in  1952  with  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree. 

For  the  next  5  years  he  taught  school  and 
waited  tables  at  the  Coronado.  Then,  In 
1967,  BUI  Moore's  life  became  a  bliir  c€ 
actlTity. 


He  started  working  on  his  master's  degree 
at  St.  Louis  University.  By  day  he  was 
teaching  full  time  In  the  public  schools  and 
by  night  he  held  down  his  Job  as  waiter. 

This  went  on  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  It 
he  dropped  his  Job  at  the  CcM-onado  to  devote 
more  time  to  his  oral  and  written  master's 
degree  examination. 

LIFE    calms    down 

The  Ph.  D.  meant  2  more  years  of  furlotis 
work. 

Now  Dr.  Moore's  life  has  calmed  down.  He 
rises  at  6:30  a.m.  and  Is  In  school  by  8:10. 
Then  there  is  the  routine  of  i>aperwork. 
work,  bloody  noses,  skinned  knees,  indignant 
parents  and  the  big  one — motivation. 

He's  as  busy  off  the  Job  as  on.  During  the 
week,  mainly  because  of  the  notoriety  his 
thesis  has  brought,  he'll  make  about  seven  or 
eight  speaking  appearances  before  various 
church  groups  and  civic  clubs. 

Now  he  is  sitting  behind  a  cluttered  desk 
In  his  small  office  in  the  Carver  School.  The 
schoolday  is  ovw  and  the  voices  and  shout- 
ing of  pupils  leaving  the  school  are  no  longer 
heard. 

Dr.  Moore  leans  back  and  talks  of  the 
things  that  motivated  him — his  mother,  the 
two  old  waiters  at  the  CcM-onado,  his  own 
optimism. 

AT    HOME    WITH    POOK 

He  talks  of  the  ways  he  has  always  tried 
to  do  more  than  people  have  asked  trf  him 
and  of  the  people  who  have  called  him  odd 
because  of  his  persistence  In  school.  He 
talks  of  the  poor  and  why  he  often  feels  mc«-e 
at  home  with  them  than  with  his  own  peer 
group. 

He  goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out.  The 
school  Is  still  something  of  an  island.  But 
now  the  slvun  Is  gone.  It  has  been  replaced 
by  rubble  and  grass. 

The  day  Is  nearlng  when  the  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  School,  built  In  1882  and  once 
known  as  the  Wajmian  Crow  School,  will 
crumble  under  the  wrecker's  ball  and  the 
bulldozer. 

A  new  school  will  rise  in  its  place,  and  new 
homes  and  buildings  will  surrovmd  it. 

"I  want  to  stay  In  St.  Louis,"  Dr.  Moore 
says.  "It  has  been  good  to  me.  I  want  to 
do  something  for  this  city." 


Cream  of  the  Crop:  The  Hopeless  Far- 
Out  Dropouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEOEOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  widely  quoted  and  respected  columnist 
from  my  district  has  presented  his  views 
on  the  recent  CBS  television  program 
"It's  What's  Happening.  Baby."  In  his 
usual  homespun  wit.  Bo  McLeod,  editor 
of  the  Donalsonville,  Ga..  News  com- 
mented : 

If  that's  the  kind  of  stuff  our  youngsters 
understand  and  follow.  It's  too  late  for  a 
Job  Corps  to  do  anything  for  them  •  •  •. 
It's  bad  enough  to  be  a  drc^Mut,  I  mean. 
It's   hopeless   if   you're   a   far-out   dropout. 

Readers  of  the  Donalsonville  News  are 
given  a  light  and  entertaining  perspec- 
tive of  the  world's  news  each  week 
through  Bo's  colum.n  "Out  on  a  Limb." 
In  addition  the  editor  writes  a  column 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal.    His  column  ia 
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7  edition  of  that  newspaper     Address  of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Quilter, 

Jr.,  USMC,  Before  Ihe  47th  Annual 


.  a  program  nlade  up  of  the  cream 

crop  of  stars  of  today's  music  (?) . 

,e  the  time  to  the  UJS.  Office  of 

Opportvmities,  and  If  there  was  a 

..  It.  it  was  to  bring  a  message  to 

iger  folks  about  such  things  as  the 

and  Community  Touth  Action. 


SICK 


on  the  motive  said  it  was  to 
the  kids  to  stay  in  school.     This 

before  the  program  appeared. 

Since  it  came  on,  it's  too  late  to 
Jythlng. 

I  aid  the  message  would  be  spoken  in 

Lge  the  young  people  would  imder- 

[t  would  meet  them  on  their  own 

see,  and  grab  their  interest  while 

,  a  sermon. 

;s  the  kind  of  stxiff  our  youngsters 
id  and  follow,  it's  too  late  for  a  Job 
do  anything  for  them.     A  propa- 
cirort  can't  produce  miracles. 

enough  to  be  a  drc^out,  I  mean. 
„„ss  if  you're  a  far-out  dropout. 
:  rom  the  performances  given  on  the 
night,  there  have  been  quite  a 

J fKMn  schools  of  music. 

it  might  be   that   Senator   Gordon 

Republican,  of  Colorado,  overdid  It 

told  the  president  of  CBS  he  (Al- 

3  "about  to  throw  up." 

bad,  but  not  so  bad  It  should  make 


b  Ld 
hop  iless 
1  :rom 
tether 
dro  pouts 


hB 


"Shindig"  and  Hullabaloo"  and  the 

Thaxton  Show,"  you  build  up  a  re- 

to  such  things,  as  a  defensive  meas- 


Senator  Aixott  should  take  advantage  of 

I  hyslcal    fitness    practices,    before   he 

whole  dose,  like  90  minutes  of  the 


tie 


Senator  Ddiksen,  he  didn't  show 
ppreclation  of  it,  either. 

Republicans  are  "almost  Incandes- 
their    fulminations"    against    the 


f  >r 


a  bid 


Isn't  careful,  some  cat  will  take  those 
Incandescent  and  fulminations  and 
mother  song.     Such  a  statetnent  as 
DnucsiN's  sovmds  a  little  like  the  current 
style  o  lyric,  anyhow. 

Natl  iraUy.  the  criticism  and  the  praise  was 
based  along  party  lines.  Political  parties 
that  L  ,  because  Holmes  Brown,  of  the  Office 
of  Bcc  Qomic  Opportunity,  said  the  program 
g<  od,  effective,  and  that  one  of  his  sons 
who  ii  preparing  for  the  ministry,  thought  It 
nirt  iHunoral,  degrading,  or  shameful. 

DROPOUTS 


ar  as  I  am  concerned.  If  "It's  What's 
„  Baby,"  is  really  what  is  happen- 

In  worse  shape  than  I  thought. 

or  dropouts,  it  is  likely  to  help  fight 

I  tall.    If  the  kids  don't  stay  In  school, 

parents  don't  make  them  stay  there, 

Vhat's  Happening.  Baby,"  ought  to  be 

L  again  and  the  guilty  parents  should 

to  see  and  hear  every  minute  of  it. 

such  punishment  threatened  every 

will  do  aU  he  or  she  can.    111  be  glad 

i,  too.  Just  let  me  know  what  I  can  do. 


Conyention  of  the  American  Lesion, 
District  of  Columbia  Department,  July 
8,1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VIBCrNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
the  47th  Annual  Department  Convention 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  opened  its  47th  Annual  Con- 
vention. 

The  kesmote  speaker  was  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  J.  Quilter,  Jr.,  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Plans,  Headquarters, 
USMC. 

General  Quilter  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing and  informative  status  report  on  the 
Marine  Corps  and  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  background  briefing 
unusually  helpful. 

General  Quilter  discussed  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam 
and  he  also  outlined  the  part  the  Marines 
played  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
statements  of  fact,  it  is  a  real  privilege 
to  call  these  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress: 
Address  bt  Brio.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Quilter, 
Jr.,  USMC,  Before  the  47th  Annual  Con- 
vention,  THE   American  Legion,  District 
OF  Columbia  Department,  July  8,  1965 
This  evening  I  intend  to  give  you  a  statxis 
report  on  the  Marine  Corps — its  current  ca- 
pabilities.    Most  p>articularly,  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  Vietnam,  what  the  Marines  are 
doing  out  there,  and  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  significance  of  our  contribution.     I  am 
also  going  to  say  something  about  the  part 
the  Marines  played  in  Santo  Domingo. 

One  of  your  main  purposes  Is  to  present  to 
the  American  public  the  story  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  other  armed  services. 
Therefore,  if  you  like,  you  can  consider  my 
talk  as  sort  of  a  background  briefing  oriented, 
naturally,  to  the  Marine  Corps. 

First,  how  many  marines  are  there  now? 
How  big  Is  the  corps? 

The  Marine  Corps  has  been  at  an  essen- 
tially level  strength  of  about  190,000  active 
duty  marines  for  the  p>ast  3  years. 

With  this  strength  we  have  been  able  to 
provide  this  Nation  with  three  combat-ready 
divisions,  three  combat-ready  aircraft  wings, 
and  the  combat  and  service  support  units 
needed  to  sustain  them.  We  also  provide  the 
supporting  establishments  to  train,  to  ad- 
minister, to  equip,  and  to  supply  these  forces. 
And  there  Is  also  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, the  Reserve  is  at  Its  highest  state  of 
readiness  in  Its  history. 

There  are  nearly  100.000  marines  in  the 
Reserve — including,  perhaps,  some  of  you — 
who  are  Immediately  available  for  mobiliza- 
tion. This  includes  over  45,000  in  the  organ- 
ized or  drill  pay  Reserve. 

Our  organized  Reserve  actually  gives  us  a 
fourth  marine  division  and  aircraft  wing. 

Let's  talk  about  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  190,000  active-duty 
marines  are  in  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces 


Some  of  you  will  remember  how  we  used 
to  say  in  World  War  II  that  there  were  only 
two  kinds  of  marines:  those  who  were  over- 
seas and  those  who  were  going  overseas.    In 


1965  we  still  have  only  two  kinds  of  marines: 
those  who  are  in  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  and 
those  who  are  going  to  be  in  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force. 

And  recent  events  have  caused  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  to  be  de- 
ployed overseas.    More  of  that  later. 

Fleet  Marine  Po^e,  Atlantic,  consists  of 
the  2d  Marine  Division  and  the  2d  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing  plus  force  troops. 

It's  of  interest  to  note  that  Lt.  Gen.  Phil 
Berkeley  turned  over  command  of  Fleet 
Marine  Force  Atlantic  to  Lt.  Gen.  Al  Bowser 
on  June  30.  Phil  Berkeley's  first  overseas 
assignment  was  in  Nicaragua  in  1928.  Now, 
37  years  later,  the  most  recent  deployment  of 
troops  from  the  command  he  just  relin- 
quished was  to  Santo  Domingo. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Lt.  Gen. 
"Brute"  Krulak  commands  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  Pacific,  and  he  has  been  very  much 
in  the  news. 

The  3d  Division  and  a  good  part  of  the  1st 
Wing  is  now  in  Vietnam.  The  1st  Brigade 
which  was  in  Hawaii  has  now  moved  for- 
ward and  has  been  incorporated  into  the  3d 
Division  and  1st  Wing. 

The  7th  Marines  from  the  let  Division  has 
been  shifted  from  Camp  Pendleton  to  Oki- 
nawa. A  number  of  squadrons  have  been 
moved  from  the  3d  Wing  at  El  Toro  to  the 
Western  Pacific. 

We  now  have  18  of  our  27  infantry  bat- 
talions and  28  of  o\ir  52  aircraft  squadrons 
serving  outside  the  continental  United  States. 
f  Some  things  don't  change. 

The  marine  division  is  still  basically  an 
infantry  division  configured  for  amphibious 
operations. 

Even  if  you  haven't  seen  a  marine  division 
at  close  hand  since  World  War  II  or  Korea 
you  would  still  find  its  organization  funda- 
mentally the  same.  The  division  still  lias  a 
triangular  structure  although  for  some  years 
now  the  Infantry  battalions  have  had  four 
rifle  companies.  It  numbCTS  about  18,000 
marines  and  1,000  bluejackets. 

Some  units  that  used  to'  be  part  of  the 
division — such  as  the  tank  battalion — are 
now  part  ct  force  troops.  Force  troops  are 
essentially  pools  of  combat  support  and  com- 
bat service  support  units — ^tanks,  amphibious 
tractors,  conununlcators,  engineers,  heavy 
Eirtillery,  and  so  on — used  to  reinforce  the 
divisions  and  wings  as  required  by  the 
occasion. 

There  are  some  new  weapons  in  the  divi- 
sion: the  M-14  rifle,  the  M-60  machinegun, 
the  M-79  grenade  launcher,  and  the  107mm. 
howtar,  for  example.  But  if  you  look  at 
the  howtar  closely  you  can  see  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  old  75mm.  pack  howitzer  car- 
riage mounting  a  107mm.  mortar  tube.  It 
gives  the  helicopter -lifted  units  an  artillery- 
type  direct  support  weapon. 

A  marine  aircraft  wing  will  now  average 
about  11,000  people  and  operates  about  350 
airplanes.  Its  exact  composition  will  vary 
from  situation  to  situation.  Ordinarily, 
there  are  three  or  four  combat  groups. 
Sometimes  these  groups  consist  of  squadrons 
all  of  the  same  type;  that  is,  fighter,  attack, 
or  helicopter.  Sometimes  they  are  a  com- 
posite of  several  kinds  of  aircraft. 

Now  it  is  fundamental  that  none  of  these 
units — division,  wing,  or  force  troops— goes 
into  battle  alone.  For  combat  they  are 
always  task  organized  into  balanced  teams. 
And  in  the  Marine  Corps  we  insist  that  these 
be  air-ground  teams.  This  is  nothing  new  to 
you.  It  has  been  Marine  Corps  doctrine  for 
years:  the  complete  integration  of  air- 
ground  effort. 

There  are  many  possible  combinations. 
However,  Marine  Corps  doctrine  prescribes 
four  basic  types  or  levels  of  air-ground  task 
organization. 

When  we  combine  a  battalion  landing 
team,  an  attack  squadron,  and  a  helicopter 
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iquadron,  we  caU  It  a  marln*  ezpedltionarT 

flnlt  or  MEU. 

Next  larger  is  the  marine  expeditionary 
brigade  or  MEB.  This  consists  of  a  regi- 
mental landing  team  and  a  composite  marine 
aircraft  group. 

The  next  larger  size  air-ground  task  force 
a  the  marine  expeditionary  force  or  MEP. 
This  is  the  classic  division/wing  team  com- 
bination. 

A  full  MEP  will  contain  upward  of  43,500 
marines.  We  define  an  MEP  as  being  a  power- 
ful, balanced  air-ground  task  force  capable 
of  seizing  and  controlling  a  large  area  against 
significant  opposition.  

If  something  larger  than  an  MEF  is  re- 
quired, we  can  combine  more  than  one  divi- 
slon/wlng  team.  We  then  have  a  Marine 
Expeditionary  Corps  or  MEC. 

This,  then,  is  how  we  are  structured  for 
combat. 

How  well  have  we  been  able  to  perform — 
to  deliver,  so  to  speak,  on  our  promises? 

Amphibious  forces  have  had  a  remarkable 
record  of  being  there,  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  right  place.  This  has  again  been  dem- 
onstrated in  recent  weeks.  It  didn't  Just 
happen.    It  wasnt  a  matter  of  luck. 

International  crises  usually  don't  erupt 
without  warning.  As  tensions  build  up,  am- 
phibious forces  are  free  to  move  toward  the 
potential  trouble  spot.  So  long  as  the  ships 
remain  In  internationsJ  waters,  they  can 
take  station  without  negotiation,  provoca- 
tion, or  violation  of  sovereign  rights. 

If  the  emergency  subsides,  we  can  move  on 
or  return  to  base. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  order  is  given — 
as  has  happened,  most  dramatically,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  South  Vietnam — 
to  "land  the  landing  force,"  we  can  be  ashore 
in  hours.  We  land,  of  course,  both  by  hell- 
copter  and  by  landing  craft  and  amphibious 
vehicles.  This  gives  us  great  tactical  flexi- 
bility. And  most  important,  our  logistic 
support  Is  built  Into  the  atnphibloiis  task 
force. 

I'll  ask  you  to  imagine  that  you  have  a 
map  of  the  world  in  front  of  you. 

Look  first  at  the  Mediterranean. 

We  keep  at  least  one  battalion  landing 
team  with  the  6th  Fleet.  This  has  been  so 
since  1948.  Its  designation :  "Landing  Force, 
Mediterranean."  This  was  the  force  that 
made  the  landings  in  Lebanon  in  1958.  It 
also  played  a  part  in  the  Suez  crisis.  If 
other  similar  situations  had  called  for  the 
introduction  of  a  U.S.  force,  the  Mediter- 
ranean battalion  would  have  been  ready  for 
its  share  of  the  job. 

Move  westward  across  your  Imaginary  map 
to  the  Caribbean. 

A  marine  expeditionary  unit  or  at  least  a 
battalion  landing  team  is  kept  on  station  in 
the  Caribbean,  conveniently  close  to  certain 
oontlnuing  trouble  spots. 

So  it  was  that  on  April  27,  when  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  land  the  marines  at  Santo 
Domingo,  the  6th  Marine  Exijedltionary  Unit 
was  there  offshore,  ready  to  do  the  Job. 

At  first  it  was  intended  that  only  a  small 
detachment  go  ashore  to  assist  In  the  evacu- 
ation. But  on  AprU  28.  with  the  situation 
becoming  more  precarious,  400  marines  were 
landed  by  helicopter  from  Boxer  to  protect 
American  and  foreign  nationals  being  evacu- 
ated and  reinforce  the  marine  guard  at 
the  Embassy. 

The  next  day — In  face  of  a  deteriorating 
situation  and  fears  of  a  Communist  take- 
over, all  ground  elemeifts  of  the  6th  Marine 
Expeditionary  Unit  were  ordered  to  land.  By 
late  that  evening,  April  29,  1,600  marines 
were  ashore. 

Build  up  of  American  forces  was  rapid. 
The  first  two  battalion  combat  teams  of  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  began  arriving  early 
on  the  30th. 

By  May  1  two  more  battalions  of  marines 
had  been  ordered  to  land.  The  marine  force 
was  now  the  4th  Marine  Expeditionary  Bri- 
gade, Brig.  Gen.  Jolin  Bouker,  commanding. 


Army  Lt.  Oen.  Bruce  Palmar,  nmrnnaiming 
general  of  the  XVI  11th  Airbome  Corps,  was 
also  ashore  and  in  overall  command  of  both 
the  Army  airbome  troops  and  the  Marines. 

By  May  7,  with  three  BLT*b  ashore  and  one 
In  afloat  reserve.  Marine  strength  in  the  area 
had  reached  8,000. 

On  May  26  the  withdrawal  of  two  BLTS 
began.  The  remainder  of  the  marines  left  in 
two  echelons,   on  the  3d  and  6th  of  June. 

Upon  the  detachment  of  the  4th  MEB  from 
his  command.  General  Palmer  sent  General 
Bouker  a  message  complimenting  him  per- 
sonally as  a  commander  and  saying,  "The  4th 
MEB,  under  your  capable  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship, was  successful  in  accomplishing  all 
missions  assigned." 

During  most  of  their  time  ashcBV,  the 
marines  had  been  responsible  for  the  seciurlty 
of  the  evacuation  port  of  Halna,  5  miles  west 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  International  Security 
Zone,  an  area  that  Included  the  western  half 
of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Marine  casualties  for  Santo  Domingo  were 
8  killed  and  29  wounded. 

Now,  let's  move  further  west,  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  biggest  trouble  spot  of  all  Just 
now:  Vietnam. 

Earlier  this  evening,  I  described  our  several 
sized  marine  air-ground  team  packages.  You 
will  recall  that  I  said  that  experience  had 
taught  us  that  for  maximum  effectivenes  our 
air  and  ground  elements  must  be  employed 
together. 

I  also  said  that  routinely  we  keep  at  least 
a  battalion  landing  team  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranesm  and  a  battalion  land- 
ing team  or  Marine  expeditionary  unit  afloat 
in  the  Caribbean. 

In  the  same  fashion,  for  the  past  several 
years  we  have  kept  an  SLP  or  special  landing 
force  at  sea  with  the  7th  Fleet  In  the  West- 
em  Pacific.  As  a  minimum  the  SLP  has  con- 
sisted of  a  battalion  landing  team  and  a  heli- 
copter squadron.  When  tensions  mount,  bb 
they  so  frequently  do  in  the  South  China  Sea, 
the  SPL  is  quickly  beefed  up  to  a  Marine  ex- 
peditionary brigade.  This,  you  will  remem- 
ber, is  a  truly  balanced  air-ground  team.  It 
will  ntunber  8,500  men  or  more.  . 

Because  of  this  posture,  we  were  fully  ready 
on  Mairch  7  when  the  order  was  given  to  land 
the  9th  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  Vt 
Danang.  ^ 

The  landing  began  at  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  March  8.  One  battalion  landing  team 
came  across  the  beach.  Another  came  in  by 
air  from  Okinawa. 

This  was  the  first  introduction  of  U.S. 
ground  combat  troops  into  South  Vietnam. 

One  marine  helicopter  sqiiadron  was  al- 
ready operational  at  Danang.  A  second  heli- 
copter squadron  and  the  usual  command, 
control,  and  support  units  and  elements 
were  deployed  ashore.  In  the  next  few  days 
and  weeks  the  9th  Marine  Expeditionary 
Brigade,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Fred*  Karch,  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  size. 

During  those  first  weeks  at  Danang  we 
were  uneasy  because  one  essential  ingredient 
of  otu*  air-ground  team  was  missing;  we  had 
no  fixed-wing  marine  aircraft  ashore.  We 
wanted  our  own  flghtov,  and  more  particu- 
larly, we  wanted  our  own  attack  aircraft, 
ready  to  support  us  with  close  air  support 
if  and  when  we  needed  it. 

This  point  was  brought  home  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  in  dramatic  fashion,  by  Life 
magazine  in  its  April  16  issue.  Those  of 
you  who  have  read  the  article  will  recall  that 
it  describes  the  airlift  of  a  Vietnamese  bat- 
talion by  Marine  Helicopter  Squadron  163. 
This  was  a  particularly  rough  operation.  Six- 
teen marines  were  wounded,  two  of  th«n 
fatally. 

The  article  accentuates  the  vulnerability 
of  the  helicopter  when  It  Is  not  protected  by 
fixed-wing  aircraft  and  pleads  very  effective- 
ly for  the  Marine  Corps  concept  of  close 
air  support. 

While  Life  does  perhaps  overstate  the  tuI- 
nerabillty  of   the  helicopter,  what  it  says 


•boat  tSie  need  for  close  air  support  is  essen- 
tially true. 

So  we  in  the  Marine  Corps  breathed  a  lit- 
tle easier  when  a  marine  fighter  attack 
squadron  equipped  with  the  McDonnell 
Phantom  H  went  into  Danang.  There  is  no 
better  fighter  aircraft  in  the  U.S.  inventory 
than  the  Phantom  n  and  it  is  also  a  very 
adequate  attack  airplane. 

Even  so,  we  have  another  airplane  in  our 
inventory,  the  A-4  Douglas  Skyhawk,  which 
we  think  Is  even  better  suited  for  the  close 
air  support  situation  facing  us  in  South 
Vietnam. 

So,  after  proper  coordination  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  government,  the  3d  Marine 
Expeditionary  Brigade,  under  Brig.  Gen. 
Marlon  Carl,  vrent  ashore  on  May  8  at  a  place 
called  Chu  Lai,  some  50  miles  south  of  Da- 
Nang. 

A  Seat>ee  batallion  went  in  with  the 
marines  in  a  partnership  reminiscent  of 
World  War  n.  In  three  weeks  an  expedi- 
tionary airfield  was  ready  for  operations. 
On  June  1  our  A-4's  began  using  the  field. 
They  landed  In  the  morning.  They  made 
their  first  combat  strikes  that  afternoon. 

Marine  combat  units  in  South  Vietnam 
have  now  been  designated  the  in  Marine 
Amphibious  Force.  They  are  coounanded 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Lew  Walt. 

The  mission  of  the  HI  MAP  is  defensive  in 
nature,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  our 
activities  are  confined  to  a  fixed  or  static 
defense.  Marines  learned  long  ago  that  one 
of  the  best  countermeasures  against  guerril- 
las is  aggressive  patrolling.  We  are  conduct- 
ing patrols  in  depth  and  are  engaging  in 
limited  clearing  operations  outside  our  perim- 
eters. Close  air  support  of  these  limited 
operations  has  been  outstandingly  effective. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  accompany  Gen. 
Harold  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army, 
on  an  Inspection  trip  to  South  Vietnam  In 
early  March  and  witnessed  the  flrsi  landings 
at  DaNang  on  March  8.  I  can  ass\ire  you  that 
the  III  MAP  Is  as  fine  a  body  of  troops,  as 
well  trained,  and  as  combat-ready,  as  you 
would  want  to  see. 

Col.  Ed  Wheeler,  who  commands  the  3d 
Marines  at  DaNang,  has  commented  to  me 
on  the  extremely  high  caliber  of  the  Junior 
officers  and  the  NCO's  In  his  regiment.  He 
says  they  are  Just  as  good  as  World  War  II 
and  Korea  and  probably  smarter. 

I  am  going  to  end  my  remarks  this  evening 
by  saying  once  again  that  almost  every  inter- 
national emergency  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  which  has  called  for  the  use  or  display 
of  U.S.  military  force,  has  furnished  fresh 
pn-oofs  of  the  continued  usefulness  of  our 
amphibious  forces,  both  as  strategic  and  tac-, 
tical  instruments. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  what- 
ever type  of  trouble  the  future  may  hold, 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  real  need  to  ex- 
ploit the  Navy /Marine  amphibious  capability 
of  this  country. 

We  in  the  Marines  su-e  proud  of  our  past 
performance.  But  past  performance  alone  is 
no  Justification  for  our  continuance.  Our 
continuance  can  only  be  justlfled  by  what 
we  are  doing  today  and  what  we  can  do  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after  that. 


LB  J.:  Pass  Along  the  Tax  Cots 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or  PKint8TI.TAIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

FrUlay.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recosq,  I  wish  to  include 
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folldwing  editorial  which  appeared 
P|iiladelphia  Inquirer,  Wednesday 
June  23,  1965: 
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__^  into  law  the  MtTOO  million  ex- 
cut  bill.  President  Johnson  said 
\rould  "pay  big  dividends  in  lower 
)re  jobs,  more  sales  and  more  pro- 
and  we  certainly  hope  that  the  bill 
all  of  these  desirable  things. 

is  covintlng  on  the  ellmlna- 

host  of  nuisance  taxes  to  stimulate 
thus  provide  a  fresh  spur  to  the 
upturn. 

careful  to  warn,  however,  that  the 

benefits  from  the  tax  reductions 
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mestic  consumption.  The  most  recent 
information,  published  in  the  Frozen 
Pood  Report  for  June  19,  1965,  confirms 
this  accelerating  trend: 

Through  June  12,  1965,  40,800,000  pounds 
of  frozen  strawberries  were  Imported  from 
Mexico  into  the  United  States.  This  com- 
pares with  30,500.000  pounds  for  the  first 
5  months  last  year. 

If  this  rate  of  importation  continues 
unabated,  domestic  labor  and  processors 
will  soc«i  be  joining  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed and  seeking  help  through  the 
war  on  poverty.  This  war  will  stale- 
mate if  the  Federal  Government  follows 
policies  that  force  men  out  of  work  and 
Into  poverty. 

One  solution  is  to  adjust  our  tariffs  to 
offset  the  tremendous  labor  cost  advan- 
tage enjoyed  In  Mexico.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  raise  the  present  tariff 
from  14  percent  ad  valorem  to  35  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  I  urge  action  on  this 
subject  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  an- 
other important  domestic  industry. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HDN.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORIVIA 

IN^TrtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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the  people  who  had  so  badly  misinformed 
them  had  ever  been  South. 

They  really  were  enrapttu^d  by  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  and  stated  to  me 
they  were  now  contemplating  trying  to  get 
a  position  In  our  school  system. 

This  is  just  an  example  of -what  people  are 
saying  about  the  South,  but  when  they  do 
come  South  with  no  Idea  of  creating  discord, 
how  tourists  are  treated  here. 

Harry  C.  Davis,  CMA. 

Taylorsville,  Miss. 


Friday,  July  9, 1965 

ALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  straw - 
mports   from  Mexico   have   in- 
at  a  catastrophic  rate  ill  the  last 
Too  few  people  are  aware  of 
threat  to  domestic  labor,  processors, 
I  take  this  opportunity 
my  colleagues  of  these  star- 
developments. 

Qianninl  Fovmdation,  located  at 

Uiiversity  of  California,  Berkeley, 

of  the  most  reliable  agricultural 

institutions   In    America.    We 

indebted  to  It  for  a  study  made  in 

of  1963  entitled,  "The  Calif omia 

Industry."    Its  authors  are 

M.  Bain  and  Sidney  Hoos.     The 

surveys  the  strawberry  industry 

nationwide  basis,  as  well  as  histori- 

I  commend  the  research "  reEK>rt 

's    reading.    The    following 

e  confirmed  in  this  report: 

1952  a  frozen  strawberry  industry 

created  in  two  States  located 

of  Mexico  City.    More  than   11 

plants  were  Iniilt  by  1960  to  proc- 

berries  for  shipment. 

of  frozen  strawberries  from 

amounted  to  4,501,000  pounds  In 

By  1955,  they  had  increased  al- 

ihree  times  to  12,011,000  pounds. 

had  again  almost  trebled  by 

to     a    new     high     of     33,517,000 

approximately  13  percent  of  do- 


Favorable  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  State  of  Mississippi 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  under  at- 
tack by  liberals  of  Northern  States.  I 
have  heard  many  reports  of  attempts  to 
dissuade  parties  coming  into  our  States. 
There  appeared  in  the  July  1  issue  of  the 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Daily  News,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  that  paper  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  Harry  C.  Davis  of 
Taylorsville,  Miss.,  In  which  he  related 
a  typical  experience.  I  feel  that  all 
Americans  should  be  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  to  travel  south  into  Mississippi  or 
Alabama,  one  does  not  place  one's  life  in 
jeopardy. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

How   Tourists   Are  Received 

Editor.  Dailt  News: 

I  am  the  registration  clerk  in  one  of  the 
motels  in  Laiurel.  Saturday  evening  three 
ladles  registered  from  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  talldng  with  them  they  Informed  me 
they  were  touring  the  South  on  their  way 
to  New  Orleans.  They  told  me  they  were 
Informed  to  bypass  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
because  with  their  Indiana  auto  license,  peo- 
ple in  those  two  States  would  probably  run 
into  them.  So  naturally  they  thought  to 
protect  themselves.  They  carried  a  small 
pistol  and  kept  all  windows  and  doors  locked 
in  their  car  wtten  they  got  to  Alabama. 

In  Tuscaloosa  they  took  a  wrong  turn  and 
got  themselves  lost,  so  they  stopped  and 
asked  dir^tions  with  some  misgivings  about 
their  safety. 

However,  they  told  me  they  were  so  well 
treated  by  the  highway-  patrol  in  Alabama 
they  decided  to  stop  and  get  some  lunch. 
They  then  stated  they  had  been  treated  with 
such  courtesy  they  began  to  wonder  why 
they  had   been  so  badly  misinformed. 

Continuing  their  conversation,  they  also 
told  me  that  the  people  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  treated  them  much  better  than 
In    their    own    hometown    and    wondered    if 


Recovery  in  Paris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technclogy 
June  28, 1965: 

Recovery  in  Paris 

The  Navy  Blue  Angels  aerobatlc  team  and 
the  surprise  appearance  of  the  space  trip- 
lets— Gemini  Astronauts  Ed  White  and  Jim 
McDlvitt  and  Vice  President  Hxtbebt  Hum- 
phrey— rescued  the  U.S.  effort  at  the  26th 
Paris  Air  Show  from  the  brink  of  disaster 
and  made  a  spectacular  recovery  in  the  show's 
finale. 

The  Blue  Angels'  performance  was  so  out- 
standing that  they  were  the  only  one  of  seven 
aerobatlc  teams  to  draw  spontaneous  ap- 
plause from  the  multitudes  Jamming  Le 
Bourget  on  the  final  day.  Even  the  French 
newspapers  gave  them  the  accolade  of  su- 
periority in  this  greatest  international  com- 
petition of  the  past  2  years. 

But  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Gemini- 
4  astronauts,  their  wives,  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  at  Le  Bourget  late  Friday  after- 
noon on  board  the  gleaming  silver  and  white 
presidential  Boeing  VC-137  Jet  was  the  most 
spectacular  event  of  the  12-day  show.  In 
their  brief  72  hours  in  Paris,  the  astronauts, 
their  wives,  and  the  Vice  President  performed 
splendidly  In  portrasring  an  image  of  our 
people  that  sharply  contrasted  with  the  one 
assiduously  peddled  by  our  critics.  Without 
detracting  In  any  way  from  the  finfe-work  of 
Jim  McDivvlt,  It  was  Ed  White  who  proved  to 
be  the  star  performer,  not  only  because  of  his 
walk  in  space — a  feat  that  has  Impressed 
Europeans  beyond  all  measure — but  also  be- 
cause of  his  skillful  use  of  a  small  French 
vocabulary  and  his  diplomatic  references  to 
his  Air  Force  service  in  Prance.  From  his 
opening  greeting  to  the  Jammed  press  con- 
ference at  Le  Bourget — "Bonjour,  nies 
amis" — to  his  final  appearance  on  French 
television.  Major  White  made  an  impact  on 
the  French  people  that  will  do  his  country 
immeasurable  good. 

GOODWILL    mission 

The  astronauts,  their  wives,  and  the  Vice 
President  played  their  goodwill  roles  to  the 
hilt  through  a  grueling  schedule,  including 
a  2-hour  walk  around  the  airshow  exhibits 
and  remaining  for  lunch  as  guests  of  French 
Prime  Minister  Georges  Pompidou.  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  wearing  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  conspicuously,  spread  his  enthusias- 
tic affability  all  over  Paris.  It  may  be  that 
his  80-mlnute  Interview  with  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  change  in  the  current  acrimonious  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Prance.  One 
strong    impression    of   3    weeks    In   Paris    is 
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that  both  sides  in  this  quarrel  are  realizing 
toat  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both  countries.  There  appears  to  be 
r  realization  that,  whatever  the  differences 
may  be,  we  are  still  long-term  allies  devoted 
to  the  same  major  International,  goals  and 
we  had  better  get  tack  to  behaving  accord- 
tnely  instead  of  wrangling  to  the  delight  of 
our  enemies.  If  Vice  President  Humphrey  s 
-Tlsit  provided  an  informal  medium  for  cut- 
ting through  official  channels  toward  that 
goal,  this  will  indeed  be  another  valuable 
dividend  from  the  surprise  visit. 

All  of  the  Americans  at  the  ParU  Airshow 
who  shouted  back  to  Washington  during  that 
first  dismal  week  of  Soviet  donUnatlon  de- 
served credit  for  stimulating  the  astronauts 
visit.  Credit  also  must  go  to  those  wise  heads 
In  the  White  House  who  passed  on  this  In- 
telligence from  Paris  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  President  himself  for  making  what  will 
become  known  historically  as  a  typical  L£  J. 
gesture.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
a  President  who  can  and  did  make  a  decision 
of  an  evening  that  launched  his  second  In 
command  and  a  Jetload  of  astronauts  and 
space  officials  across  the  Atlantic  before  the 
next  dawn  impressed  not  only  the  French  but 
all  of  the  other  visitors  at  the  Paris  show. 

The  valiant  work  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Gemini  twins  and  the  Blue  Angels  In  effect- 
ing an  emergency  recovery  of  the  American 
aerospace  Image  at  Paris  does  not  Invalidate 
the  crlUcisms  of  that  effort  we  made  on  thU 
page  last  week.  In  fact,  It  adds  weight  to 
our  principal  point,  that  the  United  States 
can  project  a  valid  Image  of  superior  tech- 
nology leavened  with  dramatic  hxmian 
touches  If  It  only  organizes  Its  available  re- 
sources with  imagination  and  effectiveness. 
If  the  performance  of  the  Blue  Angels  and 
the  astronauts  had  been  laid  on  the  proper 
foundation  of  American  technical  effort  from 
the  beginning  of  the  show,  the  results  would 
have  been  stupendous  and  would  have  pro- 
vided a  sharp,  valid  contrast  with  the  level  of 
Soviet  technology. 

soviet  kftort 
The  Russians  made  their  biggest  effort  to 
date  to  compete  In  the  international  aero- 
space marketplace.  With  the  Initial  absence 
of  a  strong  American  technical  Image,  the 
Soviet  Union's  showing  succeeded  far  beyond 
the  real  level  of  its  technology.  We  imagine 
the  Soviets  learned  a  great  deal  from  their 
first  large-scale  exhibition  In  Western  Europe 
against  international  competition.  They, 
too,  must  have  a  post  show  critique  sched- 
uled In  Moscow  as  their  fleet  of  Jet  transports 
wings  eastward.  But  we  think  It  is  a  very 
healthy  sign  that  the  Russians  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  compete  In  the  international  aero- 
space marketplace  of  Le  Bourget.  We  have 
long  felt  that  their  aerospace  technology, 
particularly  In  the  transport  field,  has  lost 
far  more  than  It  has  gained  by  maintaining 
itas  technical  Iron  Curtain  and  by  falling  to 
mingle  In  the  competitive  markets  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  successful  commercial  trans- 
port operations.  For  even  under  the  Soviet 
system,  efficiency,  which  is  merely  another 
expression  for  profit,  is  a  goal  that  must  be 
sought. 

The  lessons  of  Le  Bourget  1965  must  be 
studied  cEirefully  by  the  leaders  of  our  aero- 
space Industry,  or  legislators,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  There  vrtll 
be  other  such  confrontations  In  the  Interna- 
tional aerospace  market  In  the  decade  ahead. 
Some  will  be  as  spectacxilar  and  as  easy  to 
evaluate  as  the  last  fortnight  at  Le  Bourget. 
But  others — In  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  Amer- 
ica— will  be  equally  significant,  but  less  ob- 
vious and  with  more  variables  In  their 
equations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  made 
a  spectacular  last  minute  recovery  to  avert  a 
debacle  at  Le  Bourget.  But,  It  also  Is  evident 
that  there  la  no  Government-industry  plan- 
ning organization    headed   by  people   wltli 


sufficient  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
lively  enough  imaginations  to  project  an  ef- 
fective U.S.  aerospace  Image  wherever  and 
whenever  necessary.  Organizing  this  type  of 
effort  should  rate  a  high  priority  now  wltti 
industry  and  the  Government. 

Robert  Hotz. 


Right  to  an  Equal  Vote  at  Important  M 
Equal  Right  To  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

or  mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965  1 
Mr  FARNUM.  Mr,  Speaker!  all  eyes 
are  on  the  campaign  to  insure  the  right 
to  vote— as  a  means  of  halting  the  theft 
from  citizens  of  their  birthright.  But 
keeping  them  there  may  let  go  unnoticed 
another  scheme  to  rob  citizens.  TTiis  is  a 
sophisticated  kind  of  theft  in  which  toe 
fraud  depends  on  dUutlng  the  strength 
of  certain  votes. 

One  kind  of  robbery  is  direct;  one  in- 
direct. 

Direct  robbery  consists  of  disenfran- 
chisement  by  outright  trickery— such  as 
by  the  use  of  so-called  Uteracy  tests. 
But  the  robbery  may  be  just  as  effective 
when  the  trickery  is  indirect— as  when 
the  law  requires,  let  us  say.  two  votes  by 
persons  in  one  election  district  to  equal 
one  vote's  representation  in  another 
district. 

A  half  vote  is  not  like  a  half  loaf, 
which  is  said  to  be  better  than  none.  A 
free  and  equal  vote  Is  a  birthright  of  all 
Americans,  and  diluting  it  dilutes  the 
democracy  on  which  the  fate  of  all  of  us 
depends. 

A  splendid  statement  of  the  heartland 
issue  was  made  by  the  Commission  on 
Religion  and  Race  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches: 

Every  American  citizen  has,  as  his  inalien- 
able right,  not  only  an  equal  right  to  vote 
but  also  a  right  to  an  equal  vote. 


This  statement  was  contained  in  a 
policy  report  adopted  at  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  The  report,  titled 
"Equal  Representation  Is  a  Right  of 
Citizenship"  is,  I  believe,  required  read- 
ing for  all  citizens .    It  follows : 

The  general  board  of  the  National  CouncU 
of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  United  States 
has  rej)eatedly  exjaessed  Its  Christian  concern 
for  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  hu- 
man rights  and  liberties,  most  recently  for 
"the  right  to  full  participation  of  the  person 
In  political  and  civic  life."  The  general 
board  has  an  equal  concern  for  the  ever-f\ill 
attainment  of  a  Just  and  open  society.  Both 
of  these  concerns  have  come  to  focus  In  the 
right  to  vote. 

As  our  understanding  of  the  God-given 
dignity  of  man  has  developed  and  matured, 
most  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  now  realized 
the  urgency  of  giving  all  adult  members  of 
our  society  equal  access  to  the  ballot.  What 
has  not  been  as  widely  reeillzed  Is  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  qiuillty  of  the  ballot. 
We  welcome  the  action  of  our  commission  on 
religion  and  race  within  Its  special  mandate 
witnessing   to   the   conviction    that   "every 
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American  citizen  has,  as  his  Inalienable 
right,  not  only  an  equal  right  to  vote,  but 
also  a  right  to  an  equal  vote." 

The  condition  has  arisen  In  o\ir  country 
that  many  legislatures  have  refused  to  re- 
apportion themselves  according  to  the  shift- 
ing of  population,  thus  permitting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  less  populous  areas  to  continue 
to  outnumber  the  representatives  of  the 
growing  cities  and  suburbs,  and  so  to  main- 
tain their  dominance  over  the  affairs  of  the 
several  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  courts  have  sought  to 
rectify  this  condition  by  Insisting  that  the 
leglslatvires  be  reapportioned  In  proportion 
to   the   current   distribution   of   population, 
so   that  the   votes   of   all  citizens  for   their 
legislators  would  be  substantially  equal  In 
effect.     The  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Con- 
•tltution  guarantees  this  personal  right  of 
representation   for   Individual   voters.    This 
right  must  not  be  abrogated  by  any  consti- 
tutional revision.     But  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  have  been  met  by  moves  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  withdraw  this  Issue 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  to 
permit  the  States  by  referendum  of  their 
present  voters  or  by  other  means  to  appor-' 
tlon  the  membership  of  one  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral  legislature   on   factors   other   than 
population. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  the 
general  board  concludes  that  many  of  the 
causes  of  clvU  rights  and  Ub«14es  we  have 
long  supported  are  at  stake  In  the  question 
of  equal  representation,  and  now  affirms  our 
Christian  conviction  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  citizenship  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  representation  substantiaUy 
equal  to  that  of  other  citizens,  regardless  of 
where  he  lives  or  what  may  be  his  wealth 
or  learning. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  nat\ire  of  men  as 
children  of  God  any  dlsUnctlcm  of  kind  such 
that  one  man  should  cast  a  vote  worth  more 
than  another's.  Neither  race  nor  religious 
adherence,  neither  property  nor  edxicatlon. 
neither  rural  residence  nor  urban,  nor  appeal 
to  States  rights,  entitles  one  man  or  group 
of  men  to  a  disproportionate  share  in  the 
basic  franchise  by  which  their  civic  affairs 
are  governed.  The  structures  of  govern- 
ment erected  upon  this  base  may  vary  in  de- 
sign and  operation  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  techniques  of  political  science, 
but  the  right  of  every  person  to  say  his  full 
"yea"  or  "nay"  In  periodic  elections  is  more 
than   a   technical   question. 

If  the  right  to  vote  Is  denied,  or  If  the 
vote  Itself  Is  diluted,  then  to  that  extent  the 
membership  of  the  voter  In  civil  society  is 
diminished  and  his  political  personhootj,  Is 
Impaired.  He  becomes  less  of  a  man  than 
his  fellows,  and  loses  to  them  some  portion 
of  his  right  to  help  determine  his  civic  des- 
tiny. This  is  a  moral  question  and  ulti- 
mately a  theological  one,  concerning  which 
the  NaUonal  CouncU  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  may  not  remain  silent. 

When  the  founders  of  our  Nation  de- 
clared, "All  men  are  created  equal  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,"  they  perceived  and  ex- 
pressed a  profound  truth  about  the  natxire  of 
man,  which  earlier  generations  had  not  had 
the  social  experience  or  political  opportunity 
to  discover.  In  the  Christian  view,  man  is 
a  child  of  God  who  is  loved  by  his  Heavenly 
Father,  and  who  is  called  to  love  his  brother 
as  a  member  of  God's  family.  As  such,  he  is 
also  a  son  of  God  who  is  of  infinite  value  In 
God's  sight  and  who.  In  obedient  response 
to  His  will,  values  all  other  himaan  beings  as 
sons  of  God  with  the  dignity  and  the  freedom 
of  action  of  such  sonship. 

Believing,  then,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal — not  In  their  abUities  but  In  their 
rights  among  the  rest  of  humankind — ^we  do 
not  know  of  any  proper  basis  on  which  that 
equality  can  be  reduced  or  the  rights  which 
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that  time,  we  have  been  striving 
toward  a  goal  which  could  not 
and  has  not  yet  been,  fully  attained, 
a  century  we  have  suffered  as  a  na- 
contlnulng  consequences  of  under- 
lie p«rsonhood  of  some  of  aui  fellow 
H  Bcently,  we  have  begun  to  perform 
□  al  penance  for  this  Injustice.     But 
i  trlven  thus  far  toward  achieving  a 
and  effective  political  equality,  we 
>t  now  change  our  Constitution  in 
that  would  take  out  Nation  back 
fractional  citizenship.     Rather,   we 
I  love  In  the  opposite  direction :    to- 
Integrity  and  equality  of  every  clti- 
1   belonging  to  the  civic  common- 
God's  children.     If  our  democracy 
tion  properly,  those  who  are  eligible 
stiould  be  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
and  to  prepare  themselves  to  vote 
on  candidates  and  issues. 


that    equal    representation    Is 

's  fundamental  right  and  a  nee- 

to  full  political  personhood. 

the  National  Cotmcll  of  Churches 

opposition  to  the  proposals  for  an 

nt  to  the  Constitution  or  any  other 

would  restrict  the  right  of  every 

substantially  equal  representation. 


Get  Well  Soon,  Carlos 

E3(TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALirOSinA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 
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3DWARD6    of    California.    Mr. 
all  Californians  are  proud  of 
legislature  and  the  quality 
attracted  to  its  oflBces.    Cei* 
afnong  the  foremost  of  California 
is  the  speaker  pro  tem- 
he  assembly,  Carlos  Bee.    Carlos 
deqicated  and  effective  public  ser- 
the  fine  tradition  of  the  Bee 
vhich  can  trace  public  careers 
generations  and  into  Texas, 
is  a  native  Calif omian,  a  vet- 
World  War  II,  and  has  served 
in  HayiXr-ard  for  19  years, 
recently   learned   that   Carlos   had 
fatigue  from  his  arduous  duties 
pro  tempore  as  the  assembly 
wii^ding  up  its  session,  but  is  now 
well -deserved  rest  in  the  moun- 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
editorial   from   the   June  17 
News  Register,  conveying  the 
all  his  friends  and  fellow  Cali- 
to  "Get  WeU  Soon.  Carlos." 


Get  Well  Soon,  Carlos 

We  are  saddened  to  hear  of  Assemblyman 
Carlos  Bee's  Illness  which  may  force  him  out 
of  the  remainder  of  the  legislative  session. 

This  hard-working  gentleman  \indoubt- 
edly  deserves  a  rest,  for  he  hai  been  a  con- 
stant advocate  of  southern  Alaiaeda  County's 
best  interests  in  the  State  legislature.  But 
illness  is  the  hard  way  to  obtain  this.  Mr. 
Bee  does  not  hesitate  to  champion  the  caiise 
of  the  snaall  man  or  the  less  influential  com- 
munities when  he  feels  it  is  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  State.  And  he  does 
so  without  regard  for  his  own  personal  de- 
sires and  time. 

All  too  often  the  efforts  of  our  representa- 
tives go  unheeded  and  unrewarded.  It  is 
easy  to  criticize  whenever  we  disagree,  but 
seldom  do  we  offer  our  thanks  when  our 
interests    have    been    adequately    served. 

Assemblyman  Bee  is  not  the  only  hard- 
working public  servant  In  our  State  legisla- 
ture. But  he  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
and  most  conscientious  representatives 
South  County  has  ever  had  in  the  State 
government. 

Mr.  Bee  has  authored  many  bills  during 
his  terms  In  office,  and  he  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  passage  of  much  legislation  great- 
ly benefiting  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  area.  As  speaker  pro  tempore,  he  wields 
a  firm  gavel  and  has  gained  the  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  and  constituents  alike. 

We  express  our  reg. tts  over  his  illness  and 
offer  our  sincere  hopes  for  a  most  speedy 
and  complete  recovery. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  State  we  feel  there  is 
just  cause  for  pride  over  our  economic 
growth  already  achieved.  We  also  feel 
confident  of  the  future. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  expected  future 
economic  strength  in  the  port  city  of 
Mobile  is  industrial  diversification,  our 
geographical  location  also  is  a  key,  mak- 
ing transportation  one  of  our  major 
advantages. 

The  president  of  United  Air  Lines  re- 
cently wrote  of  these  matters  and  his 
letter  follows  here:  -n  • 

The  main  part  of  Mobile's  growth  comes 
from  advantages  that  are  not  subject  to 
future  exhaustion  nor  can  they  be  rendered 
obsolete.  I  ain  referring  to  the  advantages 
of  geography,  to  the  city's  ccastal  location, 
its  position  as  a  port  and  transshipment 
point  for  a  region  of  substantial  resoinrces. 

Another  significant  part  of  Mobile's  growth 
comes  from  the  energy,  initiative,  and  spirit 
of  those  who  man  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
They  are  most  deserving  of  congratulations 
for  their  share  in  recent  industrial  progress 
and  ciiver.sification. 

George  E.  Keck. 
j  President. 

'  United  Air  Lines. 

Chicago,  I^l. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  aspect  of  our 
region  is  the  spiritual  life  of  our  people. 
We  believe  that  the  church-going  na- 
ture of  Alabfimians  provides  our  State 
with  a  strong  basis  for  spiritual  health 
and  good  will. 

For  example,  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
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bama  the  various  religious 
have   worked  to   achieve 
noteworthiness.    They  are 
the  following  article  taken 
paper  supplement  of  the 
News,  of  May  17, 1964: 

The  Light  That  Lighteth 
That  Comes 

Oases  for  the  lonely,  the  tension  taut,  the 
spiritually  hungry  student  fringe  the  univer- 
sity campus. 

These  are  the  religiously  oriented  recrea- 
tion centers,  chapels,  and  churches  In  which 
10  denominations  have  a  property  Invest- 
ment of  over  a  million  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  Inclusive  and  effective 
such  programs  In  the  Nation,  It  constantly 
attracts  visitors  from  other  educational  cen- 
ters to  observe  its  facilities  and  operation. 

Two  basic  reasons  are  given  by  ministers 
for  the  program's  success— cooperation  of 
university  officials  and  continuity  of  service 
by  those  who  direct  the  activity. 

While  the  university  does  not  require 
church  attendance  or  In  any  way  Interfere 
with  the  students'  spiritual  life,  all  stu- 
dents are  required  as  part  of  the  registration 
procedure,  to  fill  out  a  card  giving  chtirch 
Information.  These  are  turned  over  to  the 
ministerial  group  to  use  as  It  sees  fit. 

Also,  because  the  ministers  usually  stay 
on  their  Jobs  here  for  long  periods  of  time, 
mutual  respect  and  friendship  develops  be- 
tween them  and  the  faculty,  out  of  which 
comes   cooperative  student  counseling. 

Two  patterns  exist  In  operating  the  rell- 
glotis  centers.  Some  function  entirely  as 
recreation  centers  or  clubs;  others  p)erfonn 
as  churches  with  regular  worship  services, 
and  other  usual  church  activities. 

In  all  instances,  spiritual  counseling  is 
available  for  those  who  seek  it. 

Attendance  Is  much  the  same  as  In  any 
community  at  both  the  centers  and  churches. 
All  of  the  facilities  seek  to  serve  first  uni-    " 
verslty  students  and  faculty,  but  they  are 
also  open  to  the  public. 

Pull-time  ministers  or  trained  laymen  di- 
rect the  programs  sponsored  by  the  Baptists, 
Episcopalians.  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Church  of  Christ,  Roman  Catholics,  the  HU- 
lel  Poundatlon  (Jewish),  Lutherans,  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  Church  of  God — Refor- 
mation Movement. 

All  of  these  have  either. built  or  modified 
bulldlilgs.     Three  other  groups — the  Chris- 
tian Scientists,  Mormons,  and  Unitarians— 
hold  regular  meetings  In  the  Student  Union    ■ 
Building. 

PIrst  to  be  erected,  in  1951,  was  the  Epis- 
copal Canterbury  Chapel.  This  property  now 
also  Includes  a  parish  house,  recreation  hall, 
a  rectory,  and  another  house  In  which  a 
kindergarten  Is  operated  primarily  for  chil- 
dren of  students.  There  Is  a  waiting  list  few 
vacancies  for.  In  addition  to  a  fine  full-time 
staff,  child  specialists  from  the  university 
who  are  Episcopalians  give  volunteer  serv- 
ices. 

There  are  plans  at  the  university  to  add 
a  full-time  professor  of  religion  to  the  fac- 
ulty. In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  minis- 
ters associated  with  this  church-supported 
program,  teach  courses — for  free. 


Unjustified  Tinkering  With  Social  Security 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress Is  the  custodian  of  the  social  secu- 
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fity  program.  This  is  a  sacred  trust, 
upon  the  faithful  execution  of  which  de- 
pends to  a  great  degree  the  happiness, 
security  and  well-being  of  our  dtlzenry 
gg  well  as  the  economic  security  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  repeatedly  warned  the  House  of 
the  dangers  of  making  social  security  a 
poUtical  football  or  trying  to  turn  it  into 
something  which  it  was  never  meant  to 
be,  or  use  it  unwisely.  It  is  a  way  of  life 
In  planning  for  the  future  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  families  in  Amer- 
ica, and  we  must  not  betray  this  trust 
placed  upon  us. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  July 
7, 1965,  Bloomiiwton,  Ind.,  Herald-Tele- 
phone rightly  condemns  the  foolish  and 
dangerous  practice  of  tinkering  with  the 
social  security  system.  The  editorial  car- 
ries a  warning  we  should  all  heed : 
Unjustified  Tinkering  With  Social 
SECuarry 

The  amount  taken  in  by  the  social  security 
gystem  and  paid  out  by  It  has  grown  with 
each  passing  year  so  that  it  has  become  an 
increasingly  large  part  of  the  total  of  the 
Nation's  transactions. 

Even  without  the  possible  passage  of  medi- 
care— social  security  transactions  would  grow 
this  year.  With  medicare,  the  taxes  would 
rise  about  $2.8  billion. 

This  has  caused  some  brow-furrowing  in 
Washington  among  those  who  believe  that 
prosperity  depends  upon  the  Government's 
paying  out  more  money  each  year  than  It 
takes  in.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  these 
new  taxes  bulk  larger  than  the  $1.75  billion 
trim  In  excise  taxes  which  Is  expected. 

This  leads  to  the  argument  that  the  social 
security  taxes  should  not  be  larger  than 
needed  to  pay  out  current  benefits — that  de- 
spite the  enormous  new  obligations  that  are 
to  be  assumed  the  reserves  should  not  grow 
to  meet  them  at  all. 

This  should  pretty  well  dispose  of  the  argu- 
ment that  today's  workers  wUl  be  putting 
aside  money  through  the  system  during  their 
earning  years  to  cover  medical  expenses  In 
their  old  age. 

But  more  Important  Is  that  the  social  se- 
curity system  upon  which  so  many  rely  for 
support  In  their  old  age  U  apparently  to 
become  Just  another  tool  for  manipulation  of 
the  economy  at  the  cost  of  shaving  the 
reserves. 

There's  little  excuse  for  this.  Social  secu- 
rity taxes  either  are  paid  out  currently  or 

Invested  In  U.S.  bonds.    If  they  go  Into  bonds 

In  these  deflclt-rldden  times,  the  Government 

merely  takes  less  out  of  the  economy  through 

borrowing  from  other  sources. 
Any  slight  advantage  that  might  accrue  by 

pumping  up  the  gross  national  product  figure 

slightly — even  If  that  really  results — does  not 

Justify   tinkering  with   the  integrity  of  the 

system. 

South   Africa's   Policies   Cost  American 
Taxpayers  $300,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHXOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  poUcies 
of  South  Africa  are  not  only  an  affront  to 


human  decency,  they  are  also  costly  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Ah  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  appearing  in  the  July  3, 
1965,  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  notes 
that  an  American  naval  oiler  was  forced 
to  reschedule  its  stop  at  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  because  Negro  Americans 
wearing  an  American  naval  uniform  are 
not  allowed  to  be  treated  as  first-class 
citizens  in  South  Africa. 

Another  article  written  for  the  London 
Observer  and  reprinted  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  describes  the  anguish  of  the 
South  African  artistic  community  over 
the  present  segregationist  policies  of 
their  own  Goverrunent.  An  Afrikaner 
poet-artist,  married  to  a  Vietnamese — 
therefore  nonwhlte  in  the  eyes  of  the 
South  African  Government — is  vmable  to 
return  to  his  home  and  receive  the  rec- 
ognition his  own  people  wish  to  accord 
him. 

A  New-¥Q£k  Times  article  ridicules  the 
asininity  ofrSei«l^  policies  which  makes 
even  the  suntan  a  hflipard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  immorality  of  segre- 
gation is  both  inconvenient  and  awkward. 
There  are  good  people  in  South  Africa 
who  deplore  the  blind,  backward-looking 
segregationist  policies  of  their  own  coun- 
try. It  is  the  duty  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve in  democracy  and  the  dignity  of 
man  to  point  out  the  wasrwardness  of 
present  South  African  policies. 

I  insert  the  following  three  articles 
from  recent  periodicals  and  newspapers 
in  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
understand  what  is  happening  In  South 
Africa: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  3.   1965] 
Africa  Race  Bars  Boost  Navt  Costs 
Norfolk,  Va.,  July  2. — South  African  ra- 
cial policy  may  have  cost  the  U.S.  Navy  nearly 
$300,000  and  tied  up  a  fleet  oiler  for  8  weeks. 
The  oiler  Marias  returned  to  Norfolk  today 
after  a  14,000-inlle  ro\md  trip  to  refuel  the 
attack  carrier  Independence  at  a  rendezvous 
250  miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

The  Marias,  an  Atlantic  Fleet  Service  Porce 
spokesman  said,  left  "on  the  spur  of  the 
moment"  to  refuel  the  IndependeTice,  which 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Pacific  as  a  relief  for  carriers  operating  off 
Vietnam. 

Published  reports  at  tlie  time  said  the  In- 
dependence's  scheduled  refueling  stop  at 
Cape  Town  was  canceled  because  South 
Africa  would  not  permit  any  Negro  mem- 
bers of  her  crew  to  land. 

The  Service  Porce  spokesman  said  "it  could 
be  assumed"  that  an  oiler  operating  with 
the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  had  com- 
mitments that  the  short  notice  would  not 
permit  her  to  cancel  In  order  to  refuel  the 
carrier. 

Service  Porce  officers  reported  it  costs  ai>- 
proximately  $5,300  a  day  to  operate  a  fleet 
oiler. 

The  Jlfarwis  sailed  from  Norfolk  May  8,  2 
days  before  the  departure  of  the  Indepen- 
dence. 

After  refueling  the  carrier,  the  Af arias  re- 
turned by  way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Trin- 
idad. No  port  calls  were  made  on  the  way 
to  the  rendezvous. 

The  Service  Porce  said  the  Marias  "had  a 
full  load  of  fuel  when  requested  by  the  in- 
dependence." and  that  her  "spur  of  the  mo- 
ment (assignment)  to  meet  a  last  carrier 
some  7,000  miles  away  once  again  demon- 
strated tbe  readiness  of  the  Navy  to  meet  all 
sltuattons." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  3.   18651 
RtrLE  OF  Unreason:  Apartheid  ik  Force 

(By  Stanley  Uys) 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa. — When  21- 
year-old  George  Palssls,  of  Cairo,  received 
his  Immigrant's  papers  tat  South  Africa  he 
spent  many  hours  In  sunbathing  on  the 
long  sea  voyage  to  Durban.  There  the 
immigration  authorities  took  one  look  at 
him  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  land. 

He    was    "too    dark."    they    said.     South 
Africa  wanted  white  Immigrants. 

Paissis,  of  Greek  extrtwitlon,  took  his  bags 
back  to  his  cabin.  The  ship  sailed  on  to 
Cape  Town,  where  the  Immigration  author- 
ities were  equally  firm.  Palssls  could  not 
go  ashore.  The  ship  headed  for  Durban 
again  with  Palssls  still  on  board. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  question  of 
Palssls'  future  had  been  raised  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Minister  of  Immigration, 
Senator  Alf  Trolllp,  had  given  an  assurance 
that  the  matter  was  being  reviewed.  When 
the  ship  docked  at  Durbsin  for  the  second 
time,  officials  told  a  relieved  Paissis  that  it 
was  all  right  now — he  could  come  and  settle 
in  South  Africa. 

Palssls  told  the  press  that  he  was  not 
bitter  about  his  "welcome"  In  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  Generously,  he  explained:  "I 
am  far  more  Interested  In  soccer  and  music 
than  politics."  Prilling  an  Athena  ring  off 
his  suntanned  finger,  Palssls  said:  "See  that 
white  strip — that  is  my  natural  color." 

But  11  he  professes  not  to  be  upset  by  h4s 
experience,  the  opposition  press  In  South 
Africa  certainly  Is.  "One  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  this  grotesque  Insult,"  wrote  the 
Sunday  Times,  the  country's  largest  circula- 
tion newspaper.  "It  Is  an  Inseparable  part 
of  the  crazy,  mlxed-up  pattern  of  the  gov- 
ernment's racial  philosophy." 

Then  there  is  the  Incident  Involving  the 
U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Independence,  which 
canceled  a  visit  to  Cape  Pown  because  the 
Verwoerd  government  stipulated  that  its  alr- 
crevre  should  be  white.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment refused  to  accept  this  condition. 

South  Africa's  strained  relations  with  the 
United  States  took  a  further  dip  when  the 
matter  was  raised  In  Parliament,  and  Dr. 
Verwoerd  asked  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
Sir  De  VlUlers  Graaf:  "Are  you  perhaps 
acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  American 
Ambassador?"  Sir  De  VlUlers  replied  that 
Dr.  Verwoerd  was  being  "Impudent,"  as  he 
had  no  contact  either  with  the  Ambassador 
or  any  member  of  his  staff. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  case  of  Breyten  Brey- 
tenbach,  a  young  Afrikaans  poet-artist  living 
in  Paris,  whose  wife  has  been  refused  a  visa^ 
to   visit   South  Africa  becavise   she   is   Viet- 
namese— and  therefore  nonwhlte. 

Breytenbach's  marriage  to  his  Jiouwhite 
wife  Yolande,  who  Is  a  French  citizen,  is  not 
recognized  under  South  Africa's  race  laws, 
and  if  the  couple  were  to  visit  South  Africa 
they  could  possibly  be  prosecuted  under  the 
Immorality  Act,  which  prohibits  sexual  rela- 
tions between  whites  and  nonwhites.  The 
fact  that  Yolande  U  a  daughter  of  a  former 
Vice  President  of  South  Vietnam,  a  student 
of  anthropology  at  the  Sorbonne.  and  a 
highly  cultured  girl.  Is  neither  here  nor  there 
as  far  as  the  Verwoerd  government  is  con- 
cerned. 

Breytenbach  decided  to  apply  for  a  visa 
for  his  wife  when  he  won  a  $3,000  award  for 
Afrikaans  poetry  tram  a  publishing  house  of 
which  Dr.  Verwoerd  Is  chairman.  Because 
he  refused  to  fiy  to  South  Africa  without 
his  wife,  the  award  had  to  be  made  to  him 
In  Paris. 

Breytenbach  has  since  declared  that  he 
wUl  never  visit  South  Africa  again,  unless 
his  wife  Is  granted  a  vtaa— he  merely  sought 
a  visitor's  visa  lor  her  so  that  she  could  meet 
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his  parlntfi.     He  has  also  declared  that  be 

is  ashan  led  to  be  an  AfrHcaner. 

Afrlks  ner  writers  and  Intellectuals  have  ex- 

thelr  shock  at  the  government's  ac- 

Irof.  N.  P.  Van  Wyk  Louw.  a  lead- 

Alri  caans  writer  and  critic,  said:  "I  speak 

A;  rikaner  •   •   •  and  1  speak  with  pain 

sha  me  •   •   •  we  can't  Just  slap  down  a 

lipe  Breytenbach  •   •   •  to  make  Brey- 

an  eternal   exile?     We  cannot,   we 
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yoting    avant-garde    Afrikaans    writer. 

]  trfnk,   said :    "Today  I   am   ashamed 

Sod  to  have  to  say  that  Z  am  an 

,  that  I  write  In  Afrikaans,  that  I 

e  people  and  a  langiiage  which  Ls 

ever  further  away  from  all  norms  of 

civilization." 

months,  the  Verwoerd  govern- 
embarked  on  one  of  its  most  am- 
lampalgns,  which  is  to  enforce  social 
on  wherever  possible — at  sports 
)ubllc  entertainments,  etc. — and  out 
campaign  new  and  even  stranger 
could  easily  arise. 


se  rv 


Tei  «nt 
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.  SoxTTH  AnucA,  June  21. — 

-conscious   Government  of  South 

taking  steps  to  settle  the  delicate 

he  suntanned  settler. 

scale  Government  Inquiry  has  been 

into  the  predicament  of  an  hnmi- 

^eorge  Plassls,   who   sunbathed   ex- 

by  the  swimming  pool  on  the  17- 

trlp  here. 

q  nestlon  facing  inunlgration   Inspec- 

How  dark  can  you  be  and  stUl  be 

this  country's  complex  laws? 

,  a  21-year-old  mechanic  who 

in  Egypt  to  Greek  parents,  had 

Join  other  members  of  his  family  to 

;w  life  in  South  Africa.    The  South 

jovemment,  as  part  of  its  drive  to 

the  white  peculation,  paid  for  his 

He  had  a  permanent  residence  visa 

awaited  him  in  Pretoria, 
he  passed  through  customs  at  Dur- 
mmigration  ofBcial  told  him: 
much  too  dark,  I'm  afraid." 
It  jnped    "prohibited    Immigrant"    on 
'  passport  and  ordered  him  back 
liner. 

went  on  to  Capetown  and  a  storm 
broke  out  In  South  African  news- 
Mr.  Plassls  said.  In  a  ship-to-shore 
s    Interview,    that    his    father    and 
1  ^ere  Greek,  that  he  had  no  African 
and    that   it   was   all    a   "ghastly 


Opposition    members    in    Parliament    said 

pinpointed  the  difficulties  and  em- 

caused    by    the    Governments 

apaj-theid  policies,  under  which  whites, 

Asians,    and    those    of   mixed    an- 

separated  as  much  as  possible. 

Commenting  in  an  editorial  headed  "The 

"  the  Johannesburg  Star  said:  "In 

our    laws    are    beyond    the 


has    been    granted    a    special 
residence  permit  while  he  awaits 
of  the  Investigation. 


No  Dropout,  No  Job 

EXfTE^^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NXBRASKA 

IN  TH^  HOUdE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.   Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Govemnlent  recently  opened  a  Women's 


Job  Corps  Center  in  the  Regis  Hotel  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.  The  Bvuroiighs  Corp.  has 
a  $4,250,000  contract  to  operate  the  cen- 
ter with  tax  funds  for  2  years.  TRie 
Omaha  facility  is  to  train  335  under- 
privileged, undereducated.  undermoti- 
vated  young  grirls  with  a  staff  of  about 
135. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  comment  about 
this  facility  from  the  residents  of  my 
district.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
Omaha  World -Herald  by  a  young  girl 
who  is  not  a  dropout.  It  points  up  one 
of  the  fallacies  of  the  administration's 
socialistic  programs. 

No  Dropout,  No  Job 

Omaha. 

Concerning   the   Regis  Hotel   venture: 

It  Is  disheartening  to  have  worked  hard 
aU  during  high  school  oiUy  to  be  told,  as  one 
seeks  summer  employment  to  help  see  her 
through  the  first  year  of  college,  that  there 
are  no  Jobs  for  her. 

I  was  a  Girls'  Stater,  ranked  fourth  in  a 
class  of  565  with  a  3.99  grade  average  on  a 
4.0  scale,  was  elected  by  my  faculty  to  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  was  a  World-Herald 
"Teen  of  the  Week,"  and  served  my  school — 
a  school  known  nationally  for  Its  scholastic 
excellence  and  high  standards — in  various 
other  ways. 

Now  I  find  that  while  my  services  are  ap- 
parently unwanted,  those  of  the  high  school 
dropouts  are  so  desperately  desixed  that  we 
are  willing  to  give  them  (ugly  word,  give)  a 
place  to  live,  free  training,  employment  prom- 
ise, and,  yes,  even  the  lifeblood  of  every  teen- 
ager *  •  »  spending  money. 

The  effort-reward  concept  and  the  desira- 
bility of  self-pride  are,  thank  heaven,  too 
integral  a  part  of  my  set  of  ideals  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  such  people  as  L.B.J. 

But  for  all  my  feelings  inside,  I  still  have 
an  empty  pocket  with  which  to  finance  a  lot 
of  dreams  for  the  future. 

Unemploted. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  summed  it  up  this  way: 

There  Is  some  apprehension  about  how  this 
bureaucratlcally  operated  girls'  finishing 
school  is  going  to  work  out. 

The  notion  that  underprlllged,  underedu- 
cated, undermotlvated  young  girls  16  to  21 
can  be  wrenched  from  their  environment 
and  quickly  made  into  responsible,  prudent 
Clnderellas  Is  breathtaking  In  its  implica- 
tions. It  flies  in  the  face  of  well-established 
belief  that  social  education,  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  of  academic  and  technical  knowl- 
edge. Is  a  slow  process  accompanied  by  dis- 
cipline and   painful  adjustment. 


Postal  Unions  To  Hold  Mass  Rally  in  New 
I        York  on  July  23 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
the  unions  representing  post  ofiBce 
clerks,  carriers,  mall  handlers,  and 
others  will  hold  a  mass  rally  and  dem- 
onstration on  Friday,  July  23.  in  the 
Manhattan  Center  In  New  York.  The 
purpose  of  their  rally  will  be  to  gen- 
erate interest  ^d  support  for  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Congress  to 
increase  salaries  of  postal  workers  and 


achieve  genuine  comparability  in  the  su- 
pervisory  and  management  levels  of  the 
postal  service. 

It  Is  important  that  everything  pos- 
sible  be  done  to  improve  the  status  of 
our  postal  employees  and  civil  servants 
and  to  point  up  the  problems  these 
groups  are  presently  confronting,  i  in- 
elude  an  article  appearing  in  the  Chief 
on  July  2: 

Post    Office   Unions    To   Hold   Pay   Rallt 
JutY  23 

Post  office  clerks,  carriers,  mail  handlers, 
vehicle  employes,  and  others  employed  In 
postal  installations  in  New  York  City  will 
hold  a  mass  rally  and  demonstration  on  Fri- 
day, July  23,  In  their  drive  for  passage  of 
bills  in  Congress  for  pay  comparability  with 
private  industry  and  overtime  pay. 

Plans  lot  the  rally  and  demonstration,  la 
accordance  with  the  Lloyd-LaFollette  Act, 
were  set  in  motion  last  week  at  a  meeting 
of  the  four  vuilons  that  compose  the  Metro- 
politan Postal  Council.  The  Lloyd-LaPol- 
lette  Act  guarantees  Federal  employees  the 
right  to  petition  Congress. 

Those  who  met  were  Morris  Blller,  presi- 
dent of  the  Manhattan-Bronx  Postal  Union 
affiliated  with  the  National  Postal  Union; 
Phillip  Lepper,  president  of  New  York  Branch 
36,  National  Association  of  Letter  CarriCTs, 
APL-CIO;  Ben  Suflan,  head  of  the  Brooklyn 
Postal  Union,  NPU;  and  Felix  Helger,  presi- 
dent of  Brooklyn  Branch  41,  NALC,  AFL- 
CIO.  The  four  unions  represent  more  than 
50,000  postal  employees  in  New  York  City 

The  July  23  rally  will  be  .held  from  3  to  4 
p.m.  in  the  Manhattan  Center,  311  West  34th 
Street,  west  of  Eighth  Avenue.  At  4  p.m. 
the  members  of  the  four  unions  will  march 
to  the  General  Post  Office,  a  block  south, 
where  they  will  stage  an  orderly  demonstra- 
tion In  an  effort  to  enlist  public  support 
and  the  backing  of  postal  officials  for  H.R. 
8663  by  Representatives  Arnold  Olsen  of 
Montana,  the  pay-increase  bill,  and  H.R.  2798 
by  Representative  Dominick  Daniels  of 
Jersey  City,  the  overtime-pay  measure. 

tTNlON    HEADS' .STATEMENT 

The  leaders  of  the  four  unions,  Messrs., 
Blller,  Lepper,  Sufian,  Hieger,  this  week 
issued  a  Joint  statement  outlining  the  prob- 
lems confronting  postal  workers  and  giving, 
argimnents  in  favor  of  prompt  enactment  of 
the  legislation.     Their  statement  follows: 

"Probably  at  no  time  In  history  has  there 
been  more  emphasis  on  material  needs  than 
today.  The  public  Is  constantly  exposed 
through  pnibllc  Information  media  to  the 
existence  of  needs  and  new  ways  of  satis- 
fying them  to  make  life  easier  and  more  en- 
joyable. Discreetly  followed,  this  is  healthy 
for  the  Nation's  economy  and  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

"With  this  in  mind,  it  is  Important  to  con- 
sider the  salary  situation  facing  Government 
employees,  particularly,  postal  employees. 
Their  dedication  and  proficiency  have  been 
taken  for  granted  too  long.  Just  as  their 
salaries  have  been  permitted  to  lag  behind 
those  in  private  Industry. 

"Recently  a  Presidential  Pay  Panel  recom- 
mended a  3 -percent  Increase  to  become  ef- 
fective m  '966.  Even  President  Johnson's 
advisers  have  testified  this  is  'too  little  too 
late.'  especially  Jn  the  face  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing cost  ot  living,  now  at  an  all-time 
high.  — ^ 

"MANY    NEED  TWO    JOBS 

"Today  a  family  of  four  needs  a  minimum 
of  $123  a  week  for  basic  necessities.  Since 
that  Is  far  above  the  average  postal  salary,  is 
It  any  wonder  that  letter  carriers,  clerks,  and 
other  postal  employees  are  compelled  to  aug- 
ment their  Income  with  a  second  Job  or  have 
their  wives  go  to  work. 

"Many  postal  employees  arise  as  early  as 
4:15  a.m.  to  report  to  their  stations  at  6  am., 
hours  earlier  than  most  of  the  working  pub- 
lic.   Despite  this,  they  are  paid  no  differen- 
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tui  for  service  performed  between  8  and  9 
ijn.  when  most  people  begin  work. 

"To  get  8  hours  rest,  they  must  retire  at 
gl6  p.m.,  even  before  their  children  do. 
^jter  a  full  day's  work,  they  must  go  an  to 
tbeir  second  Jobs.  To  make  ends  meet,  they 
gap  their  strength.  Jeopardize  their  health, 
and  forego  the  normal  enjoyment  of  family 
me  Similar  situations  face  many  thousands 
of  night  workers  who  report  between  3  and 
12pjn. 

"SIX-DAY    WEEK 

"But  unlike  workers  in  private  Industry, 
postal  employees  receive  no  premium  pay 
for  weekend  and  holiday  work.  Instead,  they 
are  given  a  day  off  during  the  week,  with 
many  employees  in  business  districts  work- 
ing a  6-day,  40-hour  week,  a  condition  un- 
heard of  In  private  industry. 

"It's  high  time  the  Government  paid  its 
own  employees  time  and  one-half  for  Satur- 
day work  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  as  Is  almost  universally  the  case  In 
private  Industry. 

"Postal  employees  want  no  less  for  their 
children  than  workers  in  outside  Industry. 
That  their  wage  gap,  however,  is  very  great 
and  many  years  behind  is  substantiated  by 
congressional  committees  and  Government 
boards. 

"At  present,  the  average  postal  worker 
has  a  dim  outlook  with  regard  to  savings, 
education  for  his  children  in  schools  of  high- 
er learning,  and  other  pressing  necessities. 
He  has  little  opportunity  for  relaxation. 

"A  7-percent  wage  Increase  will  help  put 
him  almost  on  a  par  with  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. He  Isnt  asking  for  the  moon.  He 
JiiBt  wants  to  serve  with  selfiess  devotion, 
knowing  that  his  Government  appreciates  his 
dedication,  and  recognizing  his  needs,  pays 
him  a  salary  commensurate  with  that  in 
private  Industry. 

"Postal  and  Federal  employees  eschew  the 
right  to  strike.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper, 
then,  that  the  Just  needs  of  these  faithful 
servants  be  recognized  and  met  in  a  way  that 
will  cotmt — in  their  paychecks. 

'Tor  legitimate  pay  comparability  we  seek 
enactment  of  H.R.  8663  by  Representative 
Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana,  and  for  legiti- 
mate overtime  pay  for  Satiorday,  Sundays, 
and  holidays  for  substitutes  we  seek  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  2798  by  Representative 
Dominick  Daniels,  of  Jersey  City." 


Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
of 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress,  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hoiise  Administration  and  as 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  perhaps  have 
made  me  a  bit  more  keenly  aware  than 
jBome  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  of 
the  great  contribution  to  our  country's 
culture  made  by  a  great  lady,  Gertrude 
Clarke  Whittall,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
97  on  Tuesday,  June  29,  1965.  I  there- 
fore feel  it  is  most  appropriate  for  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  extraordinary  person, 
whose  good  works  wUl  continue  as  long 
as  the  Library  of  Congress  continues  to 
exist,  thanks  to  the  foundations  bearing 
her  name  which  she  estalilished  during 
her  lifetime. 


The  r«ooKi  of  Mrs.  Wh4J*all's  benefac- 
tions is  op«i  for  all  to  read  and  admire, 
but  a  brief  summary  may  be  In  order 
at  this  time.  Her  gifts  to  the  Nation 
and  its  citizens  through  the  Library  of 
Congress  began,  publicly.  In  1935,  shortly 
after  she  had  moved  to  Washington  from 
Massachusetts.  Widowed  in  1922,  she 
had  two  great  loves  that  sustained  her 
spirit — music  and  poetry.  Before  leav- 
ing New  England,  she  had  carefully 
formed,  with  the  help  of  experts,  a  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments  which  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  precious  posses- 
sions— three  violins,  one  viola,  and  one 
violoncello  constructed  by  that  fabled 
master,  Antonio  Stradivari,  with  five 
magnificent  bows  to  match,  constructed 
by  the  Stradivari  of  bowmaking,  Francois 
Tourte. 

The  late  Herbert  Putnam,  then  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Whittall's  close  friends.  As  Mrs.  Whit- 
tall herself  once  put  it,  "Dr.  Putnam  was 
my  inspiration."  He  encouraged  her  to 
present  these  wonderful  instruments  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  where  they 
might  be  perfectly  preserved  and  main- 
tained. But  since  the  Library  is  not  a 
museum,  and  since  miisicfd  instruments 
such  as  those  assembled  by  Mrs.  Whittall 
only  come  to  life  when  they  are  heard  as 
well  as  seen,  he  also  encouraged  her  to 
allow  them  to  be  used  in  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  Mrs. 
Whittall  needed  no  more  than  the  sug- 
gestion— indeed,  she  needed  no  more 
than  Dr.  Putnam's  inspiration,  since  it 
may  well  be  that  the  wonderful  idea  was 
her  very  own.  Thus,  In  1935,  she  did  in- 
deed present  the  Stradivari  instruments 
and  Tourte  bows  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, where  they  were  to  be  used — at  her 
express  wish — ^to  provide  free  public  con- 
certs of  chamber  music  to  all  who  would 
hear;  simultaneouly,  she  established 
the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  Foundation 
to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  these  activ- 
ities. The  first  public  concert  in  which 
her  wishes  were  executed  took  place  in 
the  Library  on  January  10,  1936,  with 
the  Stradivari  instruments  used — appro- 
priately enough — by  the  famed  Stradi- 
varius  Quartet. 

It  was  quite  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Whittall  to  donate  a  room  to  the  Library 
in  which  the  instruments  could  be  beauti- 
fully displayed  when  they  were  not  being 
played,  and  in  1937.  the  Whittall  Pavil- 
ion— one  of  the  Library's  most  handsome 
settings  for  cultural  events,  was  com- 
pleted. Ever  since  then  it  has  been  used 
as  the  home,  and  thousands  of  Americans 
and  visitors  to  our  covmtry  have  paused 
before  the  case  in  which  they  are  housed 
in  order  to  admire  their  beauty  and  to 
speculate  on  the  magic  a  master  crafts- 
man had  wrought  more  than  two  cen- 
turies earlier. 

Mrs.  Whittall  preferred  the  continu- 
ous use  of  the  Stradivari  Instruments  by 
one  group  of  musicians — a  wise  choice, 
since  only  in  that  manner  could  the  indi- 
vidual instnunent  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  and  temperament  x>f  each  artist, 
and  only  in  that  manner  could  the  Indi- 
vidual artist  adjust  himself  to  the  needs 
and  temperament  of  each  Instrument. 
The  two  must  live  togettier  in  order  to 
make  the  finest  music,  she  felt.  As  a 
result  of  this  thought,  the  Library  of 


Congress  acquired  a  "quartet  in  resi- 
dence, the  Budapest  String  Quartet — one 
of  the  world's  great  chamber  ensonbles — 
which  played  Its  first  concert  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1938.  and  continued  to  use  the 
Stradivari  Instruments  for  23  seasons — 
until  March  30, 1962.  Beginning  with  the 
1962-63  season,  the  renowned  JuilUard 
String  Quartet  started  to  use  the  Strads, 
and  they  have  been  the  Library's  resident 
group  ever  since. 

As  further  evidence  of  Mrs.  Whittall's 
generosity,  many  additional  ensembles 
and  distinguished  soloists  were  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  the  music  founda- 
tion bearing  her  name.  Up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  nearly  700  concerts  had 
been  offered  by  the  Whittall  Foundation, 
many  of  them  broadcast,  and  countless 
thousands  enjoyed  the  pleasure  that  the 
combination  of  great  virtuosity  and  great 
music  alone  can  bring. 

Over  the  years,  Mrs.  Whittall  contin- 
ued to  enlarge  the  foundation's  endow- 
ment, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  she  made  it  possible  for  the 
Library  to  purchase  a  superb  collection 
of  autograph  musical  scores,  privately 
owned  by  a  Vietnamese  family,  for 
which  a  home  safe  from  the  hazards  of 
destruction  in  Europe  was  being  sought. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  what  has  since 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  awe-in- 
spiilng  collection  of  original  manu- 
scripts— the  Whittall  Foundation  Col- 
lection of  Autograph  Musical  Scores  and 
Autograph  Letters — which  includes  mu- 
sic and  letters  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  and  many,  many  others. 

Poetry  and  music  had  an  equal  share 
of  Mrs.  Whittall's  affection,  and  in  1950. 
she  provided  the  Library  with  the  re- 
sources whereby  the  public  could  enjoy 
the  sister  art  in  the  same  way  as  she 
had  provided  the  resources  for  our  citi- 
zens to  enjoy  music.  Through  the  Ger- 
trude Clarke  Whittall  Poetry  and  Liter- 
ature Fund  in  the  Library,  she  made  it 
possible  for  listeners  to  hear  our  best 
poets  reading  their  own  poems,  our  best 
actors  interpreting  the  master  drama- 
tists, and  our  finest  minds  lecturing  on 
literary  subjects.  She  furnished  the 
Library's  attractive  Poetry  Room — • 
where  her  good  friend,  the  late  Robert 
Frost,  liked  to  meet  Ms  friends  and  view 
the  Capitol;  she  made  it  possible  for  the 
Library  to  acquire  manuscripts  of  such 
poets  as  Shelley,  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti,  A.  E.  Housman,  and — one  of  her 
favorites — Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 

Although  advancing  years  robbed  her 
hearing  of  much  of  its  acuteness.  she 
continued  to  attend  almost  every  Whit- 
tall Fund  presentation,  and  her  tiny, 
gracious  figiu-e,  in  her  regular  seat 
specially  wired  with  a  hesu-ing  aid,  was  a 
familiar  and  beloved  one  to  generations 
of  Washingtonlans.  She  was  In  the 
audience — and  at  the  reception  honoring 
playwright  and  cast — when  Mark  Van 
Doren's  "The  Last  Days  of  Lincoln" 
played  on  April  12,  1965;  she  was  in  the 
audience  when  the  JuilUard  String  Quar- 
tet gave  its  last  concert  of  the  1964-66 
season  last  April  23.  She  was  a  gre- 
garious person,  who  freely  shared  her 
own  enjoyment  of  the  arts  with  the  rest 
of  the  audience,  and  especially  with 
young  people,  whose  presence  continually 


delighted  her.  She  was  a  frequent  visi- 
tor to  the  Library's  Music  Division  and 
its  Poetrr  Office^  and  she  took  a  deep 
and  geniine  interest  in  its  work.  She 
was  as  iiuch  a  part  or  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  anyone  ix)ssibly  could  be,  and 
in  many  w&ys,  her  ideal  of  service  to  the 
country  i  he  loved  is  a  personification  of 
the  Librj  ry's  own  ideal  of  service. 

On  De<  ember  4, 1963,  the  Commission- 
ers of  th  i  District  of  Columbia  honored 
her  with  a  citation  for  distinguished 
service.  This  was  presented  by  Commis- 
sioner W  liter  B.  Tobriner  in  a  ceremony 
in  his  office.  The  citation  stated  that 
"her  gift  of  mxisic  and  literatvirc  to  the 
people  o  ■  the  United  States,  through 
the  Ijbr;  \.ry  of  Congress,  have  brought 
the  arts  ihto  the  lives  of  many  Amer- 
icans; hi.ve  enriched  the  Library's  col- 
lections s.nd  extended  its  influence;  and 
have  givjn  the  American  people  great 
pleasures  and  pleasant  experiences."  It 
would  be  difQcult  to  improve  on  this  suc- 
cinct triljute,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
dosu. 

At  thfc  ceremony,  Mrs.  Whittall — 
young  i  i  heart  as  ever — complained 
mildly  a  (out  the  timing  of  the  citation. 
"I  wond(  r  why  they  didn't  wait  vmtil  I 
am  100,"  she  said.  "My  work  is  not  yet 
done."  :  am  glad  the  Commissioners  did 
not  wait  but  she  need  not  have  worried 
about  h  sr  work.  Thanks  to  her  en- 
lightene<  generosity,  Mrs.  WhittaU's  good 
work  wil  never  be  done,  and  she  will  con- 
tinue to  ive  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  as  a  symbol  of  that 
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civilized 
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American  as  the  Nebraska  farm 


on  whicl ,  she  grew  up.    But  as  a  person 
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be  missed,  for  she  was  a  great 
We  will  not  soon  see  another 
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ESTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


or  TZXAS 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 


Mr.  VtfRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ^e  this  time  to  speak  a  few 
words  o  appreciation  for  David  E.  Bell, 
Adminis  irator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  I  regret  that  I 
was  aba  nt  from  the  floor  recently  when 
number  of  our  colleagues  paid  elo- 
trfbute  to  this  able  Administrator, 
reminded  that  his  teniure  in  of- 
outlasted  that  of  his  predecessors, 
dminlE  ^ator  Bell  retorted  that  he  con- 
;his  a  "very  minor  distinction" 
he  came  to  do  a  Job  and  not  out- 


any  xxly. 
conj  ider 


position  with  AID  a  great  understand- 
ing of  our  Government  and  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  As  overseer  of  the  U.S. 
budget,  he  perhaps  had  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  economy  and  management 
efllciency  than  any  other  person  in  our 
Government,  with  few  exceptions. 

When  he  was  sworn  into  office,  De- 
cember 22,  1962,  he  said: 

Any  enterprise  of  the  Federal  Government 
Involving  the  use  of  public  funds  ought  to 
be  managed  with  the  highest  prudence  and 
frugality. 

And  in  the  ensuing  months,  as  head 
of  the  AID  program,  he  made  this  prom- 
ise a  reality. 

Under  David  Bell  the  foreign  aid 
budget  has  been  pared  to  essentials. 
This  year's  request  was  the  lowest  in 
this  history  of  the  AID  program. 

Not  only  has  the  AID  budget  decreased, 
but  AID  funds  have  been  better  spent. 
David  Bell  inaugurated  a  comprehensive 
new  management  -improvement  system 
in  AID,  including  new  methods  for  more 
effective  execution  of  AID'S  operating 
and  programing  systems. 

He  has  tightenend  personnel  man- 
agement, reducing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees by  1,140  in  fiscal  year  1964  alone. 

He  has  improved  the  Agency's  pro- 
curement policies,  thus  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Under  Administrator  Bell,  AID'S  au- 
diting practices  have  been  revised  and 
overseas  auditing  services  consolidated 
at  great  manpower  and  financial  savings. 

By  adapting  electronic  data  processing 
to  the  Agency's  accounting  and  fljiaji- 
cial  reporting  requirements,  David  Bell 
has  saved  hundreds  of  man-hours  and 
cut  costs. 

Country  programs  have  been  tight- 
ened and  some  terminated,  since  David 
Bell  came  to  AID.  A  higher  proportion 
of  AID  funds  are  going  to  fewer  coun- 
tries— 95  percent  is  goirig  to  only  31 
countries,  and  two-thirds  of  develop- 
ment assistance  is  going  to  just  7 
countries. 

Reduced  budgets  and  program  and  op- 
erating costs  are  only  a  part  of  David 
Bell's  major  distinctions  in  office.  But 
they  are  important  ones — which  have 
restored  the  confidence  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  And  with  the  restoration  of 
that  confidence  has  come  better  oppor- 
tunities to  help  the  pec^le  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  around  the  world. 


the  job  he  has  done  a  very 
distinction  in  one  of  the  most  dlf- 
aqd  most  tumultuous  positions  in 
Government. 
As  Director  erf  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, David  Bell  l>rought  with  him  to  his 
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U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing telegram  is  a  typical  expression  of  the 
substantial  concern  in  my  district  and 
other  places  around  the  country  about 
our  policies  in  Vietnam  and  the  obvious 
escalation  of  our  Involvement: 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Congressman  Charles  C.  Dices, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Applaud  call  for  Vietnam  hearings. 
Strongly  virge  you  speak  against  McNamaiti 
announced  troop  buildup. 

Detroit  Committke  To  End  the  War 
IN  Vietnam. 


A  New  Class  To  Lead  the  Poor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Pertig,  a  columnist  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  written 
an  article  on  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  is  certainly 
worthy  of  close  study  by  the  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  His  article, 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  July  2,  follows: 

A  New  Class  To  Lead  the  Poor 
(By  Lawrence  Pertig) 

Does  It  make  sense  for  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment to  create  and  subsidize  a  special  class 
of  people  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  being 
leaders  of  the  poor?  Is  the  public  interest 
served  when  a  law  encourages  some  people 
to  make  a  career  of  articulating  the  com- 
plaints, the  resentments,  and  the  demands 
of  the  so-called  poverty  group? 

This  is  the  crucial  question  raised  by  title 
n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — the 
antipoverty  law.  This  law  provides  that 
those  who  are  defined  as  poor  (family  groups 
with  incomes  at  $3,000  a  year  or  less)  must 
have  a  participation  in  application  of  the 
law  which  distributes  these  vast  ftmds. 

There  must  be  Involvement  by  leaders  of 
the  poverty  group,  and  these  leaders  are  en- 
couraged to  promote  action  programs  in 
opposition  to  constituted  authority. 

Eleven  mayors  of  large  cities  recently  met 
in  Washington  and  expressed  their  deep  con- 
cern about  this  matter.  The  mayor  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  fears  that  the  law  will  actually 
cause  violence,  in  his  city  at  any  rate. 

He  points  out  that  the  law  Is  pitting  the 
poor  against  everyone  else.  This  almost 
amounts  to  a  phase  of  class  conflict  which 
is  a  definite  Marxian  concept.  It  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  which  underlie  a  demo- 
cratic, free-enterprise  society. 

The  originators  of  the  Antipoverty  Act  were 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  They  did  not 
want  expensive  projects  in  every  comer  of  the 
United  States  directed  from  Washington.  On 
the  other  hand  they  feared  a  patronage  grab 
by  local  politicians.  So  they  decreed  "maxi- 
miun  feasible  participation"  by  poverty  re- 
cipients in  the  administration  of  antipoverty 
funds.  The  result  is  the  constitution  of  a 
new  class  whose  roots  are  deep  in  the  subsi- 
dized poverty  group  and  whose  sole  objective 
is  to  wring  from  the  Government  maximum 
concessions  for  their  clients. 

A  t3rpical  organization  set  up  to  express  the 
involvement  of  the  poor  is  mobilization  for 
youth  (MFY),  whose  scandals  rocked  New 
York  and  Washington  some  months  ago. 
This  group  spent  more  than  97.2  million  for 
a  variety  of  programs  during  the  past  2  years 
to  meet  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York. 

As  a  result  of  their  strange  activities  26 
public  school  principals  protested  that  MFY 
was  making  It  difficult  for  them  to  teach 
school.    They  asserted  that  George  A.  Brager, 
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then  director  of  MPY's  acUon  program,  had 
turned  full-time,  paid  agitators  and  organiz- 
ers of  extremist  groups  loose  on  the  commu- 
nity— ^to  create  disorder,  disharmony,  and 
Tlolence — the  very  condition  MFY  was  cre- 
tted  to  combat. 

Then  came  rent  strikes,  led  by  radical  agi- 
tator Jesse  Grey  who,  it  was  proved,  used  the 
facilities  of  MFY  regularly.  Finally  came  the 
Bedford-Stujrvesant  race  riots.  Handbills  cir- 
culated during  the  riots  charging  police  bru- 
tality had  been  printed  on  MFY  paper  with 
the  agency's  tjrpewriters  and  mimeograph 
machines. 

And  FBI  loyalty  checks  revealed  that  "at 
least  32  of  the  agency  employees  have  been 
linked  In  the  past  to  the  Communist  Party 
or  front  groups.  Several  active  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  are  currently  on  the 
payroll." 

The  shocking  aspect  of  this  matter  is  the 
attitude  of  public  officials  concerning  activi- 
ties of  the  ringleaders.  Said  New  York  City 
Council  President  Paul  Screvane,  the  above 
activities  of  MFY  were  "In  Just  and  right 
causes."  Referring  to  the  rent  strike  and 
the  march  on  Washington  he  said,  "They  are 
community  action  programs  •  •  "We're 
encotiraglng  youths  to  become  active  par- 
ticipants In  these  causes  •  •  •" 

It  remained  for  Alex  Rosen,  high  in  the 
echelons  of  social  workers,  to  state  the  case 
most  clearly  and  disturbingly.  He  said  that 
MFY'B  mission  Is  to  "change  the  communi- 
ty's power  Btructiu-e  *  •  •  this  means  up- 
setting the  stability  of  the  community  and 
replacing  it  with  a  hlghei--level   stability." 

Most  taxpayers  wUl  rub  their  eyes  In  won- 
der when  they  read  statements  asserting  that 
it  Is  right  for  the  Federal  Government  to  tax 
people  In  every  State  said  contribute  funds 
toward  upsetting  the  stabUity  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  change  the  community's 
power  structure. 

Every  radical  handbill  repeats  these  revo- 
lutionary phrases  which  are  tossed  about  by 
leaders  of  the  new   antipoverty  movement. 

American  taxpayers  will  gag  at  the  Idea  of 
a  $1.5  billion  Federal  appropriation  (which 
will  probably  double  or  treble  In  a  few  years) 
being  used  as  an  instrument  of  radical  prop- 
aganda. 

There  is  good  reason  to  worry  about  a  law 
that  subsidizes  a  special  class  of  people  who 
make  a  career  out  of  poverty. 


Citizens  Union  Opposes  Dirksen 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  those  efforts  now  being  made 
to  overthrow  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Reynolds  against  Sims 
and  related  cases  by  means  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 

When  the  hearings  on  this  matter  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
sume I  intend  to  testify  against  these 
proposals. 

In  the  Senate  this  effort  to  reverse 
the  Court  is  known  as  the  Dirksen 
amendment  and  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  the  following 
statement  and  letter  froin  the  Citizens 
Union  of  the  City  of  New  York  endors- 
ing my  position: 


ClIXEENS   UKION, 

July  1,  1965. 
CmzKNS   Uniom   Opposes  DnKsnr  Aicxni>- 

MEirr,   UwsKS  Aix  Crrr  Comcssssickn  To 

VoTZ  Against  It 

The  Citizens  Union  has  written  to  Sen- 
ators Javits  and  Kknnkdt  and  all  of  New 
York  City's  Representatives  in  Congress 
urging  them  to  vote  and  work  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  would  permit 
States  to  elect  one  house  of  a  two-house 
legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  one- 
man,  one-vote. 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  against  the  amendment  passed 
by  the  New  York  State  Senate  on  May  3  but 
never  reported  In  the  assembly  and  therefore 
presumably  not  transmitted  to  the  Congress- 
men. 

The  Citizens  Union  letter  and  enclosure 
read  aS  follows : 

Citizens  Union 
or  the  Crrr  or  New  York, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  June  29,  1965. 
To  All  New  York  City  Congressmen: 

The  Citizens  Union  strongly  urges  you  to 
vote  and  use  all  your  influence  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  would  allow 
States  to  have  one  unrepresentative  bouse 
In  their  legislatures  if  a  majority  of  their 
voters  so  vote.  Such  a  house  could  veto  any 
action  proposed  by  the  more  representative 
house  and  ao  be  an  effective  block  to 
progress. 

This  request  is  sent  with  the  emphatic 
endorsement  of  oxir  executive  committee  at 
its  most  recent  meeting. 

As  a  further  explanation  of  our  reasons,  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Senate  on  May  3,  which  I 
drafted  for  the  introducers.  Senators  Ber- 
klng,  Berman.  and  Ohrensteln.  Since  It  was 
not  reported  In  the  assembly.  It  may  not 
have  come  to  your  attention.  Despite  the 
unfortunate  oversight  of  the  assembly  rules 
committee,  It  does  stand  as  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  one  hoiise  of  our  legislature 
which  acted  on  It. 

We  earnestly  hope  you  will  concur  and 
will  help  to  prevent  any  backsliding  in  this 
basic  principle  of  democratic  government. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geobge  Raixett, 
Executive  Secretary  and 
Legislative  Representative. 

"New  York  Resolutiom  168 

"Introduced  Mar.  30.  1965,  by  Senaton 
Berking,  Berman,  and  Ohrensteln 

"Whereas  efforts  are  being  made  In  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States  and  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  promote  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
permit  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  equal 
treatment  of  citizens  or  residents;  and 

"Whereas  such  an  amendment  would  par- 
tially nullify  the  historic  and  salutary  deci- 
sion of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  that  people 
must  be  given  equal  privileges  of  representa- 
tion regardless  of  their  place  of  residence,  by 
permitting  an  unrepresentative  house  to  veto 
the  actions  of  a  more  representative  house; 
and 

"Whereas  the  unequal  representation  of 
States  In  the  UJ5.  Senate  is  not  pertinent  in 
this  connection  because  the  States  were  sov- 
ereign and  Independent  entities  whose  equal 
representation  was  naturally  demanded  and 
necessary  in  order  to  create  a  Federal  Union 
and  there  Is  no  such  sovereign  status  in  the 
districts  of  a  State  legislature;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  at  least  as  many  special 
interests  requiring  representation  In  propor- 
tion to  population  in  the  thickly  settled  areas 
of  the  States  as  in  the  sparsely  settled  areas; 
and 

"Whereas  the  principle  of  majority  nils  re- 
quires that  districts  with  a  minority  of  th* 


people  Oft  a  State  should  not  be  able  to  out- 
vote in  a  legislative  body  districts  with  a 
substantially  greater  number  of  people,  as 
has  often  happened  in  this  and  otlier  States 
and  win  happen  again  if  the  proposed 
amendment  should  prevail:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Reserved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  lliat 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
strongly  opposes  the  proposed  amendment 
and  supports  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  requiring  equal  treatment  of  a 
State's  people  in  its  representative  bodies  as 
a  fundamental  bulwark  of  democratic  self- 
government;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  all  the  States  and 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 


A  Dream  Fulfilled  for  Cnban  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
personal  privilege  to  commend  the  Dade 
Coimty  Public  School  system  for  its  ex- 
traordinary job  in  educating  and  inte- 
grating large  numbers  of  Cuban  refugees, 
some  16.000  this  year,  into  American  life. 
Each  refugee  has  endiu-ed  pains  caused 
by  the  language  barrier  and  loss  of  their 
previous  status. 

As  all  my  colleagues  well  know,  the 
event  of  communism  in  Cuba  has  caused 
freedom-loving  individuals  to  flee  from 
their  homeland  to  American  shores  In 
the  hope  of  making  a  new  life  for  them- 
selves. The  nvunerous  professional  peo- 
ple have  had  to  began  at  the  lowest  level 
of  their  calling.  Doctors  are  working 
as  Interns,  lawyers  as  clerks.  We  all 
realize  the  psychological  pains  this  must 
cause. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the 
Cuban  refugee  problem  is  the  accommo- 
dation they  have  received  in  the  Dade, 
County  Public  School  system.  The 
wonderful  new  schools  in  Dade  are  fea- 
ture^^ln  the  magazine  Education  Age, 
In  anYorticle  appropriately  entitled 
"Miami  Schools— A  New  Life  To  Cu- 
bans," from  which  I  quote: 

This  unexpected  onslaught  of  Cuban 
refugee  has  not  only  been  absorbed  by  Dade 
County  in  a  remarkable  and  unprecedented 
education  effort,  but  has  in  the  past  6 
years  brought  about  several  new  teaching 
methods. 

Indeed  the  problems  of  large-scale 
immigration  is  today  unique  to  Dsule  and 
methods  of  educating  the  refugees  is 
also  unique.  The  need  to  educate  stu- 
dents from  preschool  age^to  90  has  been 
handled  by  a  devoted  staff  of  specialists 
who  have  coped  well  will  emotional 
problems  not  ordinarily  faced  by  teach- 
ers. The  Cuban  refugee  needs  a  great 
deal  of  English  training,  and  of  neces- 
sity had  to  adapt  himself  to  an  entirely 
different  educational  concept  in  other 
areas.   The  educational  differences  were 
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further  vugiimented  by  the  change  of 
resldeno  of  large  numbers  of  Cubans 
within  D  ide  County  itself,  and  the  move- 
ments o '  refugees  between  Dade  and 
other  ar(  as  within  the  United  States. 

The  m  )6t  modem  techniques  are  being 
used.  Elucational  television,  for  in- 
stance, 1  i  used  with  teacher  participa- 
tion. Tl  le  broadcast  then  returns  for  a 
foUowup  emphasis.  The  multitude  of 
Cuban  U  achers  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  Sp8  nish-speaking  American  teach- 
ers. Th  s  creates  jobs  fM:  them  while 
greatly  tiding  the  educational  effort. 
Vocation  il  schools  are  used  to  train 
adults,  ^  ho  will  then  be  of  more  use  to 
themselv  »  and  the  American  economy. 

The  Ci  iban  refugees  have  been  imbued 
with  a  sjnse  of  pride  in  their  adopted 
coimtry,  uid  have  shown  their  thanks  to 
those  wt  0  made  their  new  life  possible. 
They  hai  e  started  a  new  library  In  honor 
of  our  la  e  great  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, f(  r  example,  and  many  have 
joined  ju  lior  clubs  in  such  fields  as  busi- 
ness and  politics. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  ^pprt^Jriations  Committee  Sub- 
committ<  e  on  Foreign  Operations,  cinder 
the  chaij  maship  of  the  Honorable  Otto 
Passman,  has  given  a  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic aid  impcutial  hearing  to  this 
problem.  Public  Law  87-510  has  pro- 
vided fu)  ids  since  Jime  28,  1962,  for  the 
education  of  Cuban  refugees.  At  that 
time  it  w  as  realized  that  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating C  iiban  refugees  was  20  E>ercent 
greater  t  lan  that  for  American  citizens. 
The  pres  ;nt  fiscal  appropriation  for  Cu- 
ban refu  ree  education  represents  a  tV/z 
million  c  Jt  as  compared  to  the  1964-65 
figure.  '  lie  number  of  Cuban  refugees 
is  not  d(  creasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  For 
that  reaon,  I  have  received  nmnerous 
requests  ^  work  for  the  Inclusion  of  Cu- 
ban refu  fees  in  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  3f  1965.  I  have  discussed  with 
my  able  colleague,  Sam  Gibbons  of  the 
Educatloi  and  Labor  C<»nmlttee,  the 
possibilit  r  of  offering  a  committee 
amendm(  lA  to  that  effect. 

I  ui^e  ithat  we  expand  the  services  we 
are  provi  ilng  for  refugees;  Uiat  we  dem- 
onstrate the  individual  benefits  to  be 
reaped  b; '  those  living  in  our  great  mod- 
em socle  y,  as  compared  to  those  of  that 
unfortun  ite  Island,  Cuba.  From  past 
perf  orma  nee,  I  know  that  the  educators 
of  Dade  I  :;ounty  will  continue  their  role. 
Let  us  tike  advantage  of  the  skills  of 
these  en<  igetlc  people. 

Therefn-e,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  com- 
mend th(»  people  of  E>ade  County,  their 
school  system,  their  dedicated  adminis- 
trators, { nd  truly  the  progresslveness  of 
every  me  nber  of  that  school  board. 


Cril  Defense  in  Nebraska 


EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

MON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or  NanusKA 
IN  THE  JHOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.   cIllan.     Mr.  Speaker,   during 
this  past  year  the  people  of  the  State  of 


Nebraska  have  valiantly  fought  against 
floods,  tornadoes,  and  fires.  The  civil 
defense  has  done  a  particularly  fine  job 
in  combating  these  dangers,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  recognized  for  its  efforts. 

Gov.  Frank  B.  Morrison  has  written 
a  fine  letter  to  Mr.  William  P.  Diukee, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  in 
which  he  describes  the  efforts  of  the  civil 
defense  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insei't  Governor  Morrison's  letter  in 
the  Record : 

,  State  of  Nebraska. 

'  Lincoln,  June  25.  1965. 

Mr.  William  P.  Durkee, 

Director,  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the 
Army.  Pentagon  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Durkee:  This  has  been  an  un- 
usual year  in  Nebraska.  We  have  seen  floods, 
tornadoes  and  fire  plag:ue  these  vast  plains 
and  the  sturdy  people  that  inhabit  them. 
Time  after  time,  I  have  witnessed  dedicated 
men  and  women  unselfishly  give  of  their 
time  and  stamina  to  fight  off  the  cruel  phe- 
nomena of  nature  that  strike  from  angry 
skies,  rampaging  streams  or  as  billowing 
flames  turning  a  treasured  forest  Into  cinder 
and  ash. 

Our  most  recent  battle  against  natxire  has 
been  the  fight  to  control  the  violent  waters 
of  the  South  Platte  River  as  it  rolls  across 
our  State,  threatening  every  valley  and  low- 
lying  field.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the 
menacing  river  has  been  held  in  check 
mainly  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  local 
governments  and  volimteers.  Civil  defense  In 
Nebraska  may  have  undergone  one  of  its 
finest  hours.  With  local  civU  defense  di- 
rectors coordinating  vital  emergency  services 
under  the  direction  of  city  mayors  and  oflB- 
cials,  the  river  is  being  controlled.  A  ribbon 
of  dikes  stretching  from  the  Colorado- 
Nebraska  border  to  the  North  Platte  Valley 
ia  the  force  that  is  reetralning  the  swift 
waters. 

On  June  14  the  Big  Springs,  Ogallala.  Brule, 
and  Paxton  area  fielded  the  first  assault  by 
the  river  as  it  entered  Nebraska  from  Colo- 
rado. I  directed  MaJ.  Gen.  Lyle  A.  Welch, 
State  civil  defense  director  to  the  area.  He 
reported  that  Sheriff  Floyd  Stahr.  Deull 
County  clvU  defense  director  and  Mr.  John 
Hilderbrand,  Keith  County  civU  defense  di- 
rector had  made  excellent  preparations.  Ap- 
proximately 500  workers  built  dikee  with  a 
big  assist  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad's 
men  and  equipment.  General  Welch  de- 
scribed Mr.  Hllderbrand's  operation  as  a 
model  civil  defense  performance  upon  his 
return. 

Aa  the  crest  approached  the  Sutherland- 
Hershey-North  Platte  area,  many  feared  that 
the  river  ooold  not  be  contained  as  It  rolled 
across  the  valley.  But  again,  clvU  defense  In 
action  was  seen  as  the  controlling  force. 
North  Platte-Lincoln  County  CivU  Defense 
Director  George  Voorhies  saw  the  eventual 
threat  and  spurred  the  communities  Into 
action  as  the  crest  bore  down.  The  small 
town  of  Hershey  (population  580) ,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  Leroy  Matthewson, 
built  a  6-foot  dike  across  the  southern  edge 
of  the  village  which  provpd  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  town.  Holding  back  a  5-foot 
waU  of  water  for  several  hours,  Hershey  was 
able  to  escape  with  only  minor  flooding  at 
the  southeastern  edge  of  town. 

On  June  15  the  South  Platte  crest  reached 
North  Platte,  Nebr.,  and  here,  too,  several 
hundred  volunteers,  under  the  able  direction 
oi.  Mayor  Kenneth  Huebner,  were  able  to  keep 
the  swollen  river  from  swamping  the  low- 
lytng  city. 

The  crest  Is  moving  toward  east-central 
Nebraska,  having  lost  much  of  its  punch  due 
to  the  herculean  efforts  of  local  governments 
and  people   who  make  up  civil  defense.     I 


feel  that  it  Is  only  fitting  that  civil  defense 
personnel  who  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  the  valiant  fight  to  save  lives  and 
property  be  recognized.  We  hesitate  to  pon- 
der tne  plight  or  this  great  State  had  they 
not  been  available  to  defend  against  nature's 
violent  ways. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  as  Director  of 
our  Nation's  civil  defense  program  would 
appreciate  knowing  about  the  excellent  per- 
formance rendered  by  civil  defense  organi- 
zations in  Nebraska,  during  our  recent 
disaster. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  B.  Morrison. 
Governor  of  Nebraska. 


Resolutions  of  Connecticut  VFW 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  Into  the  Record  a  group  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  45th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Connecticut  Department, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  held  in 
Bridgeport  on  June  18-20.  In  all  34  res- 
olutions were  adopted,  but  due  to  lack  of 
space  I  have  selected  only  a  few  and  pri- 
marily those  that  deal  with  matters  of 
wider  national  interest. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  attend  the 
session  on  the  evening  of  June  19,  on 
which  occasion  I  was  presented  with  the 
State  VFW's  1965  Distinguished  Citi- 
zenship Award  by  Walter  A.  Jackson, 
Jr.,  State  VFW  commander.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  be  the  recipient  of  this 
award  and  am  very  grateful  to  the  VFW 
for  presenting  It  to  me. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  above  are 
as  follows: 

Resolution     on     Increased    Benefits    for 
Armed  Forces  Personnei, 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  poised  and  ready  military  power 
in  beings  and 

Whereas  our  military  strength  can  be 
measured  by  the  courage,  dedication,  and 
proficiency  of  Americans  In  uniform  at  the 
time  of  an  enemy  attack;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Communist  threat 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  the  ad- 
vanced technology  used  in  modern  warfare 
require  the  highest  trained,  professional 
technicians  to  operate  and  maintain  our 
weapon  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  financial  hardship  Imposed  by 
creeping  Inflation  of  our  present  economy, 
the  ever-splraling  costs  of  education  and  the 
high  Indiistnal  demand  tor  military-trained 
sneclalists  are  resulting  in  an  inordinate  loss 
di  military  personnel;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  now  necessary  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  offer  benefits  which  will 
offset  the  many  hardships  imposed  by  a 
military  career  In  order  to  attract  and  re- 
tain our  most  highly  trained  and  best  citi- 
zens in  the  military  services:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  we  urge  and  strongly 
support  substantially  increased  pay  scales 
for  armed  services  personnel;  and  be  It 
further 
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Resolved,  That  we  strongly  oppoee  at- 
tempts to  equate  military  service  and  its 
unique  obligations  and  risks  w^ih  pay  scales 
In  civilian  occupations;   and  "be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  vigorously  support  the 
continuation  of  post  exchange,  commissary, 
hospitalization,  and  medical  facilities  and 
services  for  active  and  retired  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  dependents;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,   That  we  endorse  and   support 


Whereas  the  VFW  recognizes  that  tb« 
earning  of  a  campaigpi  medal  for  military 
service  Is  comparable  to  wartime  serrioe: 
Nov,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  support  legislation  which 
will  elevate  to  wartime  service  all  benefits 
including  compensation,  pension,  education, 
hospitalization,  rehabilitation,  loans,  and 
any  other  veteran  benefits  to  those  veterans 


the  provisions  of  permanent  troop  "Eansteg-..^^  the  cold  war  who  are  recipients  of  a  cam 


complexes,  which  Include  not  only  bar 
racks  but  also  mess  halls,  administration 
and  supply  buildings,  and  morale  and  wel- 
fare facilities;  modern  bachelor  officer  hous- 
ing which  provides  the  privacy,  living  space, 
and  housekeeping  conveniences  of  modem 
civilian  apartment  living,  and  adequate 
family  housing  for  members  of  the  mlUtary 
services;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  personnel  retired  from 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
their  dependents  in  foreign  coimtries  be 
provided  the  same  medical  and  dental  care 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  active 
duty  military  personnel  in  such  foreign 
country;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  retired  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  be  authorized 
the  vise  of  schools,  commissaries,  post  or 
base  exchange  facilities,  and  all  other  such 
benefits  which  are  afforded  to  active  duty 
military  personnel  outside  the  United  States 
on  the  same  basis  as  enjoyed  by  such  active 
duty  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

Resolution  on  Full  Support  for  South 
Vietnam 

Whereas  by  treaty  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  obligated  to  assist  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  repel  Com- 
munist aggression;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  would  result  from  the  loss  of  Vietnam 
to  the  Communists;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  In  blood  and  treasure  wUl 
be  far  less  by  defending  against  the  enemy 
In  Vietnam  rather  than  after  the  aggression 
has  actively  spread  to  other  areas  of  south- 
east Asia:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  That — 

1.  We  win  support  our  Government  in 
whatever  action  Is  required  to  conclude  that 
war  with  victory; 

2.  We  commend  the  U.S.  military  person- 
nel which  is  actively  engaged  In  that  conflict 
and  express  our  gratitude  for  the  service  and 
sacrifice  they  are  making  in  our  behalf; 

3.  We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  recognize 
this  service  and  sacrifice  by  providing  ade- 
quate educational  and  economic  benefits  in 
keeping  with  the  longstanding  traditions  of 
this  country. 


Resolution  Supporting  Cold  War  GI  Bill 
roR  Certain  Veterans 

Whereas  It  Is  evident  that  members  of  oxir 
Armed  Forces  are  actively  participating  in 
umed  hostilities  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  many  servicemen  are  serving  in 
areas  where  hostilities  are  capable  of  break- 
ing out  at  any  time;  and 

Whereas  these  servicemen  are  not  eligible 
for  many  veterans  benefits  which  were  made 
available  to  wartime  veterans;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  has  recognized 
that  service  rendered  in  some  areas  Is  more 
hazardous  than  the  usual  peacetime  .service; 
and 

Whereas  our  Government  has  recognized 
this  extra  hazardous  service  by  the  Issuing 
of  a  campaign  medal  for  service  in  these 
bostlle  areas;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  traditional  for  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  sacrifices  of 
those  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  have  served 
in  time  of  war;  and 


palgn  badge  or  an  expeditionary  medal. 

Resolution  To  Reopen  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Program 

Whereas  many  veterans  dropped  their  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  policies  at  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  were  not  advised 
that  the  continuation  of  this  insurance 
would  be  to  their  benefit;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  while  In  the  serv- 
ice did  not  find  It  necessary  to  obtain  Gov- 
ernment insiirance;  and 

Whereas  now  many  veterans  find  they 
have  obligations;  and 

Whereas  these  veterans  do  not  now  have 
insurance  coverage;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  veterans  wish  to 
reinstate  their  national  service  life  insurance 
policies;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  a  plan,  now  wish  to  obtain  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance;  and 

Whereas  for  many  veterans  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  will  be  the  only  Govern- 
ment benefit  avaUable  as  a  result  of  this 
long  wartime  service;  and 

Whereas  under  the  proposed  reopening  the 
insured  shaU  pay  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  program;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  reopening  shall  In 
no  way  affect  the  trust  fund  now  In  opera- 
tion under  the  present  national  service  life 
insurance  program;  and 

Whereas  last  year  legislation  was  enacted 
which  permits  certain  veterans  to  reinstate 
national  service  life  Insurance;   and 

Whereas  abled  bodied  veterans  who  are 
considered  good  insurable  risks  are  unable 
to  obtain  the  national  service  life  insurance; 
and 

Whereas  the  age  of  these  veterans  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  flnanciaUy  to  obtain 
insurance  from  commercial  soxirces:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  Connec- 
ticut. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  That  we  strongly  endorse  and  support 
legislation  which  will  permit  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  between  October 
8,  1940,  and  December  31,  1956.  to  reinstate 
their  national  service  life  Insurance  policies 
and  permit  those  who  did  not  have  insur- 
ance to  obtain  national  service  life  Insurance. 

Resolution  on  Vocational  Rehabilration 
AND  Education 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable — 

1.  Increase  subsistence  and  training  al- 
lowance rates  under  all  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  education  training  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA  la  conformity  with  the 
increased  cost  of  Uving. 

2.  Increase  the  income  ceiling  appUcable 
to  on-the-job  training  under  chapter  33.  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  not  less  than  9400 
per  month. 

8.  Extension  of  war  orphans  educational 
assistance  to  chUdren  of  veterains  who  died 
from  service-connected  disability  incurred  or 
aggravated  during  a  period  of  service  for 
which  dlsabUlty  compensation  rates  are 
authorized. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  age  23  limitation  for 
eompletlon   of   training   Imposed   on   most 


beneficiaries    of    war    orphans    educational 
assistance. 

Resolution  on  Veterans  Governicznt 
Insurance  Program 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable — 

1.  Reopen  national  service  life  Insurance 
program  to  those  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  period  of  October 
8,  1940.  and  December  31.  1966,  Inclusive. 

2.  Authorization  of  waiver  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  for  the  piirpose  of  rein- 
stating "H,"  "RH."  "J."  or  "JR"  policies  (the 
service-connected  disability  permitted  vet- 
erans to  obtain  the  Insurance  initially) . 

3.  Authorization  to  waive  service-con- 
nected disabilities  to  permit  granting  of  the 
total  disability  income  provisions  on  na- 
tional service  life  Insvirance  (Killcles. 

4.  Amendment  to  section  712,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  1-year  llm^- 
It  In  which  to  file  claim  for  waiver  of  pre- 
miums for  total  disability  to  3  years. 

5.  Authorize  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals to  review  all  decisions  affecting  rights 
under  the  Government  insurance  program. 

6.  Authorize  flO.OOO  gratuitous  Insurance 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  sre 
required  to  engage  in  combat  or  extra  haz- 
ardous duty. 

7.  Authorize  granting  of  Insurance  under 
Public  Law  88-664  to  eligible  persons  on 
active  dCity. 

RasoLunoN  on  Veterans  Housing  aito  IjOian 
Program 
Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable — 

1.  Amendment  of  section  801,  title  8S, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  specially 
adapted  housing  for  other  seriously  disabled 
veterans,  such  as  those  suffering  trara  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  two  extremities  on  the  same 
side. 

2.  Authorization  of  direct  loans  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  In  areas  not  design 
nated  as  direct  loan  areas. 

3.  Opposition  to  any  Increase  in  the  pres- 
ent 5  V4 -percent  Interest  rate  permissible  oo 
VA  guaranteed  loans. 


Latin  Business  Unit  Backs  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACU  USETIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning Charles  Bartlett,  writing  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  described  the 
hopeful  development  in  Central  America 
in  entirely  new  concepts  of  management. 
Central  American  businessmen  are  ex- 
ploring new  techniques  and  new  ap- 
proaches imder  the  auspices  of  INCAE, 
which  has  close  ties  with  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  Led  by  George  Lodge, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Intemationsa  Labor  Affairs,  VS.  faculty 
members  are  working  with  cases  drawn 
entirely  from  the  Central  American  busi- 
ness experience. 

The  response  has  been  enthusiastic 
and  It  appears  that  a  growing  commit- 
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ment  td  progressive  change  will  bring 
impress  ve  resiilts.  I  include  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  ar  Icle  In  the  Rccord,  following  my 
remarks. 

[Prom  t4e  WaahiHfeton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  8.  1965] 

L.*tin|  Bdsinxss  Unit  Backs  Progress 

(By  Cbarlee  BarUett) 

SfLVADOK. — ^The    roomfta    of    Central 

btLBlnessmen  clapped  approval  as 

of  San  Salvador  declared.  "We 

leaders    wltb    feelings    and 

will  not  work  merely  for  egotistl- 

and  for  the  few  but  for  the  good 

people." 

the    mayor,    a   Christian    Democrat 

ifapoleon  £>ur»te,   said  he  was  not 

by  the  applause  because  he  had 

Latin   businessmen   will   always 

lofty  sentiments   unless  they  cost 

I  prominent  industrialist  made  the 

in  observing  that  the   Central 

business   commimity   likes   every 

the  Alliance   for  Progrefis  except 

that  they  gire  up  their  priv- 
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establishment  of  tbe  Central  Ameri- 

Market  hfis  given  these  men  a 

oteortimlty.    The  United  States  has 

as  many  people  as  these  5  coim- 

250  times  as  much  aiuiual  produc- 

question  is  whether  the  local  en- 

I  will  have  the  talent  and  imagi- 

bring  the  production  of  this  new 

into  better  balance  with  its  pop- 
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signs  are  auspicious.    The  Oom- 

has  been  institutionalized  to  a 

which  few  believe  it  can  be  frag- 

1  ke  about  25  j^revlous  attempts  at 

consolida  Ing  these  small  countries.     GrosB 

betfreen  the  five  has  more  than  tripled 

5  yean  as  the  customs  barriers 

Integration  is  proceeding  at  a 

iwotnlses  a  common  currency,  a 

ariir  policy  toward  the  rest  of  the 

Arm  steps  toward  political  unity. 

ering  of  business  managers  in  San 

represents  the  anxiety  of  the  en- 

to  make  the  most  of  the  new 

They  are   attending  a  6-week 

nuCAX.  a  Latin  offshoot  of  the 

]  luslness  Schoc^  foimded  to  create 

dedicated  to  the  oonstznctlon  of 

and  new  methods  within  which 

can  be  established  to  Insure 

liberty,    social    justice,    and    an 

measure  of  democracy." 

words    by    the    school's    founder, 

,  do  not  imply  an  effort  to  im- 

Judgments    and    standards. 

•s  faculty,  which  includes  eminent 

from   Harvard,   deals   entirely   in 

"  from  Central  American  bxisi- 

The  professors  i»<esent  the 

ma^iagers   with  specific   Instances  of 


it 


Ledge, 
Ami  rlcan 


rese«  rched : 
expe:  ience, 


problems  and  encourage  them  to 
solutions. 

_  impact  of  this  process  was 
a  final  statement  by  the  business- 
attended    last    winter's    s^ninar. 
concluded  that  they  are  living  in  a 
change  that  requires  "higher 
of  living,  increased  social  Jxistice, 
realization  of   the  dignity  of  each 
and  guidance  by  responsible  prl- 
Ffiblic  leaders." 

group   unanimously   offered 

in   "designing  more   jiist  and 

tax  systems"  and  ccmunltted 

to  negotiate  "Justly  and  fairly" 

unions  pursuing  better  health, 

ind  education  for  their  members. 

changes  are  inevitable,"  the 

declared.     "TTiey  must  not  be 


bro  idenlng 
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attitude  of  the  Central  Amer- 

is  balanced  between  grati- 

aid  to  the  five  cotintrles,  more 

tnllllon  since  1957,  and  apprehen- 


busir  eesmen 
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sion  that  the  new  common  market  may  fall 
captive  to  gringo  Investors. 

These  apprehensions  are  complicated  by 
variations  in  the  attitudes  toward  American 
Investment.  Some  feel  this  capital  should 
be  welcomed  on  any  basis  and  in  any  quan- 
tity. Others  believe  that  it  should  be  re- 
stricted to  Joint  ventures  with  local  entre- 
preneurs and  to  fields  in  which  there  is  no 
present  investment.  The  member  countries 
have  not  discovered  how  they  wUl  manage  to 
avoid  a  bruising  competition  for  foreign  In- 
vestment and  some  bruises  have  already 
developed. 

This  is  the  first  common  market  In  the 
underdeveloped  world  and  it  entails  initial 
sacrifices  in  the  standard  of  living.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Salvadorean  now  buys  shirts  from 
Hondiu-as  at  prices  similar  to  those  he  pre- 
viously paid  for  shirts  of  higher  quality  from 
the  United  States. 

But  these  temporary  sacrifices  will  not 
weigh  heavily  against  an  Indiistriallzation 
that  produces  emplojmient  and  an  economic 
growth  that  is  the  best  answer  of  these 
countries  to  their  problems  of  poverty  and 
population.  The  test  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can businessmen  will  be  their  ability  to 
produce  this  growth. 


Resolution  in  Defense  of  Ukrainian  Peo- 
ple and  Their  Culture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
CONGREssiOfNAi,  RECORD  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  De- 
troit-East and  Hamtramck  Branch,  on 
July  4. 1965: 

Resolution   bt    Ukbainian    Congsess    Com- 
MiTTKE  or  America,  Inc.,  Detroit-East  and 
Hamtramck     Branch,     in     Defense     of 
Ukrainian   People  and   Their   Cultuiie 
Whereas    the    Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist 
Republic   is    a   puppet   government    of   the 
Moscow  Commimist  regime   which  did   not 
come  to  power  by  legal  or  democratic  proc- 
esses,   but    has    flouted    all    assurances   and 
agreements   and    is   only    another   form   of 
Moscow    imperialism   that   rules    by   means 
of  Ixiitallty  and  genocide;  and 

Whereas  the  Moscow  Communist  regime  is 
striving  for  ph3rsical  extermination  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  using  all  perfidious  meth- 
ods to  decrease  a  percentage  of  Ukrainian 
population  on  Ukrainian  ethnographical 
territory,  not  even  deviating  from  such 
methods  as  artificially  created  starvation, 
forceful  exilement,  imprisonment  and  depor- 
tations to  severe  conditions  In  concentration 
camps;  and 

Whereas  the  suppression  of  human  free- 
dom by  the  Moscow  Communist  regime  Is 
directed  to  uproot  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
values  of  the  Ukrainian  people  with  the  def- 
inite Intention  to  create  an  obedient  Soviet 
subject  within  a  Communist  society;  and 

Whereas  the  Moscow  Communist  regime  In 
carrying  out  its  despotic  aims  liquidated  the 
Ukrainian  CathoUc  and  Orthodox  Chvu^hes. 
destroyed  the  Ukrainian  main  library  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  in  Kiev,  suppressed 
Ukrainian  literataire  and  art,  compelling  all 
inteUectuals  to  work  within  the  frames  of 
Communist  Party  directives,  introduced  edu- 
cational laws  which  barred  almost  completely 
the    Ukrainian    language   from   schools   and 


universities  and  at  the  same  time  by  attach- 
ing great  importance  to  the  Russian  language 
as  international  mediiun  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian  Re- 
publics; and 

Whereas  Moscow  regime  in  order  to  achieve 
its  "internal"  reconstruction  and  to  gain  a 
time  for  a  peaceful  reorganization  is  at  the 
present  time  deceiving  the  Western  World 
with  coexistence  and  cultural  exchanges, 
which  are  only  for  their  advantage : 

Now,  therefore,  we  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  who  today, 
on  July  4,  1965,  are  gathered  for  the  annual 
picnic  at  the  Ukrainian  estate,  Kiev,  spon- 
sored  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  protest  most  emphatically  against 
the  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  in- 
dignantly reject  the  deceiving  assertions 
made  by  the  Soviet  leaders  about  freedom 
and  religious  tolerance  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
demand  an  immediate  reinstatement  of  free- 
dom for  the  Ukrainian  Nation. 

We  call  on  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
above  all  the  people  of  our  great  country  of 
liberty,  to  condemn  the  crimes  perpetrated 
by  Communist  Moscow  in  Ukraine. 

We  request  the  Government  of  our  country 
and  all  governments  in  the  free  world  to 
direct  their  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations  to  take  actions  pertaining  to  the 
placement  of  the  crimes  committed  by  Com- 
munist Moscow  in  Ukraine  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion  and  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate resolutions. 

We  appeal  to  all  free  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  lend  their  support  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  its  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

We  call  on  aU  countries  in  the  free  world 
to  sign  the  convention  on  genocide. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  4. 1965. 


Florida's  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28  of  this  year  my  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Jack  H.  Green,  of  Port  Orange, 
Fla.,  was  honored  by  being  named  by 
the  Small  Business  Association  as 
Florida's  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year. 

His  reaction  to  this  honor  is  so  pro- 
found and  so  inspiring  that  I  wanted 
the  Membership  of  the  Congress  to  read 
it  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Eugene  P.  Foley,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, in  accepting  this  honor.  The  letter 
follows ; 

Port  Orange,  Fla., 

July  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Eugene  P.  Foley, 

Administrator,   Small  Business   Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Foley:  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  on  last  May  28  I  was  honored  by  being 
named  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  Florida's  Small  Businessman  of  the 
Year.  I  am  humbly  grateful  for  this  dis- 
tinctive honor  and  appreciate  so  much  the 
part  that  was  played  by  you  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  In  making  this 
award  possible. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  things  about 
this  honor  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is  that  It 
bears  out  the  feeling  that  I  have  always  bad 
that  in  this  great  Nation  where  freedom  was 
born,  opportunity  Is  everywhere. 


July  9,  1965 
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My  wife,  Dorothy,  and  I  came  to  Florida  in 
1946.  We  arrived  with  very  little  else  ex- 
cept faith  In  our  country  and  a  wonderful 
family.  Things  were  not  always  easy.  Once, 
even  a  new  home  was  sacrlfled  so  that  we 
might  start  our  first  Thirftway  Store.  Of 
course,  I  owe  much  to  my  family — ^to  my 
mother,  who  taught  me  to  study,  to  work 
bard  and  to  build  a  business  that  was  based 
not  only  on  profit,  but  on  product  and  aerv- 
Ice.  She  told  me  never  to  forget  that  this 
Nation  was  built  ujjon  hard-won  principles 
of  freedom  and  respect  for  my  fellow  man. 
Her  faith  In  me  was  and  continues  to  be  a 
driving  force. 

Likewise,  the  faith  in  me  demonstrated  by 
other  friends,  such  as  Henry  Coleman,  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Daytona  Beach,  resulted 
in  my  getting. financing  for  my  first  business 
ventiu-e.  My  government,  through  your  fine 
agency,  the  Snjall  Business  Administration, 
reaffinned  that  faith.  If  anyone  had  told 
me  19  years  ago  that  today  I  would  have  re- 
ceived this  award,  I  would  have  said  that 
life  could  not  be  this  good;  but  faith  works 
wonders,  and  here  I  am. 

I  went  Into  the  grocery  business  knowing, 
ot  course,  that  everyone  had  to  eat.  I  also 
knew  that  Just  because  they  had  to  eat,  they 
didn't  have  to  buy  their  food  fpom  me.  So, 
from  my  very  first  customer,  Mr.  Arlie  Card- 
well,  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  everyone 
with  coiutesy  and  to  merit  their  faith,  con- 
fidence, and  support. 

Many  people  have  helped  me  along  the 
way,  not  the  least  of  whom  was  my  first  em- 
ployee, Mrs.  lantha  Metts.  Prom  that  time 
our  organization  has  been  a  team.  Together 
we  have  done  and  hope  to  continue  to  do 
the  Job.  " 

Through  Mr.  Hal  Lively,  a  most  helpful  and 
wonderful  friend,  I  became  associated  with 
a  buying  co-op  in  central  Florida.  This  or- 
ganization and  others  provide  the  small 
grocer  with  buying  power  and  other  services 
which  enable  him  to  compete  with  larger 
Institutions  which  have  their  own  buying 
organizations.  Throughout  all  of  this,  I 
hasten  to  say  that  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty. 

The  challenge  that  has  kept  America 
strong  is  a  challenge  to  outdo  ourselves — not 
to  outdo  the  other  fellow.  There  can  be  no 
enmity  in  competition  when  the  goal  sought 
Is  to  better  and  outdo  ones  self.  To  ac- 
complish this  in  our  free  enterprise  system 
requires  a  willingness  on  our  part  to  be 
bigger  and  better  today  than  we  were  yes- 
terday. If  our  free  enterprise  system  is  worth 
anjrthing,  it  is  worth  continually  fighting  for 
and  unless  we're  willing  to  do  this,  we  don't 
deserve  to  have  a  free  enterprise  system. 

The  strength  of  America  has  flourished  by 
reason  of  faith  in  the  freemen  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  hard.  Thousands  of  businesses 
such  as  the  Commercial  Bank  and  the  Cer- 
tified Grocers  which  I  mentioned  before  have 
been  built  upon  this  same  faith.  Over  90 
percent  of  this  Nation's  business  Ls  classified 
as  small  biislness  and  many  of  them  hire 
fewer  than  100  people.  As  a  small  business- 
man, I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  have 
been  helped  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  I  hope  that  I  have  Justified  your 
faith  in  me.    I  am  most  grateful. 

In  view  of  the  way  things  have  been  going 
in  some  quarters,  however,  I  would  not  be 
human  If  I  were  not  concerned  about  the 
future.  As  a  father,  I  want  to  do  what  I 
can  to  assure  that  19  years  from  now  my 
children  will  have  the  opportunity  to  bene- 
fit from  the  same  faith,  the  same  chaUenge 
and  the  same  freedom  that  has  helped  me 
Bo  much.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  same 
principles  that  were  taught  in  Galilee  nearly 
2,000  years  ago  have  suddenly  gone  out  of 
Btyle.  I  can't  believe  that  any  good  can 
come  from  trading  freedom  for  security  or 
substituting  cynicism  for  faith.  Apathy, 
which  seems  to  be  the  byword  in  so  many 


areas    today    destroys    independence     and 
eliminates  challenge. 

America  became  great  not  because  she  was 
peopled  by  supermen,  but  because  of  a  sys- 
tem that  permitted  onUnary  people  like  me 
to  achieve  extraootlinary  things.  The  threat 
to  this  system  Is  great — both  from  outside 
forces  like  communism,  and  inside  forces 
such  as  complacency  and  Indifference.  This 
threat  Is  the  thing  ttaat  concerns  me.  This 
Indifference,  apathy  and  aanplacency  can 
be  and  often  are  as  contagious  as  faith,  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm.  Too  often  they  se«n 
to  be  more  appealing  to  too  many  people. 

We  must  not  lose  our  freedom  by  giving 
it  away.  It  is  not  too  late  to  turn  back  the 
tide  to  those  principles  which  have  been 
such  good  guidelines  for  me  and  millions  of 
other  Americans. 

Mr.  Foley,  this  letter  may  not  seem  of  any 
consequence  to  you,  although  I  believe  you 
are  interested  in  the  same  principles  about 
which  I  write.  However,  I  am  going  to  cir- 
culate copies  of  this  letter  not  only  to  those 
with  whom  I  would  like  to  share  this  mo- 
ment in  the  sun,  but  also  in  the  hope  that 
some  might  read  it  who  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  last  four  letters  of  the  word  Ameri- 
can end  in  two  most  significant  words — I  can. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Green. 


Republicans  Adopt  Cause  of  NATO 
Unity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  GOODEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  Republican  Psuiy  are  exceedingly 
proud  of  the  superb  job  accomplished  by 
our  House  Republican  task  force  on 
NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Community 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  able  and 
distinguished  colleague.  Paul  Pindley,  of 
Illinois.  Since  their  report,  which  was 
fully  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  30,  1966,  on  pages 
14758-14761,  there  have  been  a  nimiber 
of  praiseworthy  comments  made  by 
prominent  foreign  policy  experts  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times,  in  the  July  1  issue  of  that 
excellent  paper,  reported  enthusiastically 
on  the  valuable  task  force  conclusions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
London  Times  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  London  Times,  July  1,  1965] 
Republicans  Adopt  Cause  of  NATO  Unity — 

Study  Group  Urges  Talks  With  General 

DE  Gaulle 

Washington,  June  30. — The  Republican 
Party  today  urged  President  Johnson  to  meet 
President  de  GauUe  in  Paris  and  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  if  necessary  to  extend 
nuclear  cooperation  with  France.  I^e  party 
looked  back  with  favor  upon  the  earlier 
French  proposal  for  a  NATO  nuclear  di- 
rectorate, and  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  diplomatic  standing  group  to  provide 
greater  allied  participation  in  NATO  plan- 
ning. 

It  suggested  a  NATO  planning  conference 
as  a  first  step  toward  full  partnership  in 
NATO.    Tlie  conference  would  address  itself 


to  technological  research  and  development, 
military  procurement,  defense  financing,  and 
the  making  ot  strategic  dedrtone. 

These  Interesting  i»opoaals  mmiear  In  the 
report  to  the  House  Republican  ooof  erence 
of  the  party's  factfinding  mission  on  NATO. 
Representative  Paul  Plnslkt.  of  lUlnols,  was 
chairman  of  the  group,  which  spent  9  days 
in  Paris  earlier  this  montb. 

At  that  time  itiere  was  much  good- 
natured  banter  about  the  Republican  Party 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  contrary  to 
the  Logan  Act,  but  the  group,  which  had  the 
blessing  of  General  Elsenhower,  has  produced 
a  well-reasoned  if  provocative  report.  It 
might  help  In  the  reconstruction  of  the 
party,  and  certainly  provides  a  basis  for  con- 
gressional debate  when  the  administration 
cea.ses  to  be  mesmerized  by  Vietnam. 

TRUZ  PARTNERSHIP 

It  says  that  the  Atlantic  area  is  neglected. 
and  requires  immediate  attention.  The 
changes  since  1949  are  at  the  heart  of 
American-European  difficulties,  and  are  so 
fundamental  as  to  demand  a  thorough  re- 
appraisal of  American  poUcy. 

Western  European  dissatisfaction  arises 
from  the  present  NATO  structure,  which 
makes  them  rely  on  American  strategic 
capabilities  and  decision  for  the  most  basic 
requirements  of  their  national  security. 
They  want  a  larger  voice,  and  therefore  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  Ls  not  a  lonely  anachronism. 
He  rides  powerfvil  currents  of  European 
opinion.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  "lojral  op- 
position," and  the  forces  that  now  threaten 
NATO  unity  must  first  be  dealt  wltli,  in 
Gaulltst  terms. 

True  partnership  is  the  first  requlremem. 
The  European  countries  want  to  fulfill  thetr^^ 
roles  both  in  world  politics  and  In  science 
and  technology.  Instead  of  viewing  this  de- 
velopment as  an  unfortunate  challenge  to 
American  political  and  econcHnlc  leadership, 
the  United  States  should  welcome  Lt  as  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the  entire 
postwar  period< 


Organized  Labor  Supports  Strong 
Vietnam  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE? 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  most  impressed  by  the  strong  sup- 
port given  President  Johnson's  policy  of 
firmness  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  by  the 
great  majority  of  organized  labor.  They 
have  refused  to  go  along  with  the  many 
confused  voices  emanating  from  cam- 
puses and  editorial  rooms  around  the 
country  and,  indeed,  from  this  very 
Chamber,  who  in  the  name  of  freedom 
would  surrender  to  the  Red  aggressors 
the  lives  of  imtold  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese.  They  are  adding  still  an- 
other shining  chapter  to  their  long  his- 
tory of  opposition  to  tyranny.  An  edi- 
torial published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Upholsterers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America,  written  by  their 
international  president,  Sal  B.  Hoff- 
mann, points  out  that  "organized  labor 
has  been  the  strongest  and  most  solid 
supporter  of  our  Government  in  its  pol- 
icy of  aiding  freedom  wherever  it  was 
threatened,  whether  in  Berlin,  Korea,  in 
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3at  You.  Ski-f-Sttlkd  LraniALs? 


clear  to  me,   from  reading  the 

ihe  84  years'  history  of  our  union 

bounding   In    18d3.   and   of  our  65 

n  nilatlon  with  AFL.  now  the  AFL- 

ve  ot  organized  labor  in  the  United 

won  our  preeent  luilque  posl- 

and  proe:perlty  among  the 

the  world  by  adherence  to  a  couple 

;>rinclple6. 

principle  was  that  set  forth  by 

Cfompers,    84    yefu^    ago.     Gomi}ers 

leadership  of  organized   labor  In 

n|ust  be  placed  firmly  In  the  hands 

whose  Uvea  and  thoughts  had 

the  experience  of  earning  their 

( laily  labor. 

In  the  1890's  a  radical  and  opln- 

?olumbia      University      professor, 

Leon,    challenged    Oon\pers    and 

and  said  that   labor  should 

people  like  himself  and  his  little 

]  .abor  Party.     HLs  hero   was   Karl 

had  died  in  England  in  1883  after 

himself  the  prophet  of  the  work- 

vorld,  although  he  tyid  never  done 

labor  or  earned  a  living  for 

y  in  his  whole  life. 

won  that  argument  in  the  1890's 

de  Leon  and  his  SoclalUts.  who 

tfiemselves  up  as  directors   of   the 

abor  movement. 

rears  later,  a  Russian  corporation 

who  also  had   never  worked 

or  earned  his  own  living 

way.  announced  that  in  addi- 

dictatorshlp   over    the   Russian 

peasant,  he  was  going  to  take 

imerlcan  labor  movement,  which 

]  St.  Gompers'  rope  of  sand.    Gom- 

{ gain,  and  Lenin  and  his  wo\ild-be 

md   their   agents    were   outlawed 

]  irate  crew  made  to  walk  the  plank 

labor,  as  demanded  by  the  UTU 

1932.     This    lasted    until    some 

labor  leaders.  In  a  hurry  for  quick 

the  gates  of  some  unions  to 

crew  in  1937.    When  the  CIO 

:eamed    Its   lesson   and   outlawed 

it  made  possible  the  reunion 

of  the  world  in  the  International 

of  Free  Trade  Unions.  ICPTU. 

and   In   the  merger   of   AFL 

nallv. 
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principle    of    Scunuel    Gompers. 
pursued  by  William  Green  after - 
George   Meany   today,   was   that 
abor  freely  supported  free  enter- 
:ree  government  In  time  of  peace 
in  time  of  international  peril 
especially  strongly  when  it  con- 
aggressors  and  tyrants — 
7arld  War  n  and  Stalin  and  his 
ccfinterparts  in  Korea  in  the  1950'8. 
our  Government  Interfered  in 
country  for  private  and  sel- 
as  In  Mexico  in  the  19301b,  or 
feet  on  its  protaiae  to  grant  in- 
to the  Philippines,  or  sought  to 


cointry 


to  alitarlan 


wt  en 


nppenae  the  aggression  of  dictators  like  Mus- 
solini or  Hitler  in  the  igsO's  and  Stalin  in 
late  1940.  did  organized  labor  raise  protest 
against  and  ask  amendment  of  our  coun- 
try's foreign  policy,  the  conduct  of  which 
the  Constitution  places  In  the  hands  of  the 
President,  whom  the  people  elect.  In  both 
cases.  American  policy  was  modified  to  meet 
organized  labor's  crltlclsn\. 

Since  President  Truman,  In  1947,  pro- 
claimed his  doctrine  of  support  of  Greece 
i\nd  Turkey  and  of  any  free  people  resisting 
the  Communist  aggression,  which  had  taken 
over  the  role  of  Hitler  after  his  destruction 
in  1946.  organized  labor  has  been  the 
strongest  and  most  solid  supporter  of  our 
government  In  its  policy  of  aiding  freedom 
wherever  it  was  threatened,  whether  in  Ber- 
lin. Korea,  in  the  Caribbean  through  Castro, 
in  Africa  in  the  Congo,  in  British  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  or  In  Vietnam  in  southeast  Asia. 

When  it  became  evident  livst  February  that 
the  Communists,  who  had  been  tximed  back 
In  their  starvation  blockade  in  Berlin  and  in 
their  open  milltaxy  nggression  In  Korea,  were 
succeeding  In  their  new  type  of  dirty  guer- 
rilla warfare  aimed  first  at  clvUans.  as  per- 
fected by  the  Chinese  Commimlst  Dictator 
Mao,  President  John.son  changed  the  ground 
rules  which  had  given  the  Communists  a 
privileged  sanctuiuy  and  threw  in  American 
air  and  naval  power  to  force  tliem  once  again 
to  truce  and  the  peace  table,  as  in  the  case 
of  Berlin  jvnd  Korea. 

The  Executive  Council  of  AFL-CIO.  speak- 
ing unanimously  for  organized  labor,  backed 
our  President  to  the  hilt.  When,  last  month, 
the  Communists  moved  in  on  one  of  the 
century-long  series  of  coups,  revolts  and 
dictatorships  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
next  door  to  Castro's  Russian  garrisoned 
Cuba,  and  so-called  rebels  picked  off  the 
entire  police  force  and  fired  machineguns 
over  the  heads  of  American  women  and  chil- 
dren. President  Johnson,  after  waiting  thirty- 
six  hours  for  the  reluctant  and  slow  moving 
OAS  to  act.  sent  in  American  Armed  Forces 
to  stop  mass  murder  and  bloodshed.  Again, 
American  organized  labor  spoke  up  through 
AFL-CIO  in  solid  support  against  the  false 
clamor  of  the  Communists  and  their  little 
Sir  Echoes  about  "imperialist  Intervention," 
etc..  etc. 

But  as  American  labor  speaks  with  a  clear 
and  united  voice  in  this  critical  and  perilous 
hoiu-,  where  have  the  self-styled  llb«Tils,  the 
self-proclaimed  proponents  of  civil  and  all 
liberty  everywhere,  such  as  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  the  clamoring  students, 
professors,  clergymen,  and  editors  of  great 
eastei-n  newspapers,  the  commentators  and 
columnists,  been? 

The  sad  answer  Is  that,  with  all  too  few 
honorable  exceptions,  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
they  have  been  giving  their  country's  Presi- 
dent and  administration  only  criticism, 
contumely,  contempt  and  organized  distrust. 
Their  voices  where  loudest  have  been  raised 
in  confused  pleas  for  app)easement  and  re- 
treat in  face  of  a  deadly  and  propaganda-wise 
foe,  psychologically  armed  and  prepared  to 
tiu-n  this  deafening  and  ill  informed  clamor 
to  supreme  advantage.  They  have  given  the 
enemy  and  his  cynical  propaganda  the  bene- 
fit of  every  doubt,  their  own  country  and 
leaders  and  our  allies  and  the  men  on  the 
fighting  fronts,  the  benefit  of  none. 

The  spectacle  of  this  shame  of  the  intellec- 
tuals has  become  a  recurrent  incident  in 
every  International  crisis  our  country  has 
faced  in  meeting  the  persistent  hot  and  cold 
war  attack  of  the  Commimlst  aggressors  since 
1946.  When  I  wired  President  Johnson  our 
union's  general  executive  board's  strong  sup- 
port of  his  and  our  country's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  early 
May,  text  of  which  Is  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  journal.  I  was  compelled  to  Indict  by 
name  these  strangely  weak  allies  of  ours. 

There  stands  the  record.  When  in  1943,  In 
the  middle  of  wartime,  StaUn,  only  a  short 


time  before  the  willing  ally  of  Hitler  and 
now  only  the  grudging  ally  of  the  free  na- 
tions, an  ally  who  had  refused,  until  Roose- 
velt gave  him  an  ultimatum  after  Stalingrad, 
to  even  let  the  Russian  people  know  of  the 
flow  of  aid  from  United  States  and  Britain, 
this  cruel  dictatorial  ally  of  otirs  crudely  an- 
nounced that  he  had  executed  Alter  and 
Erllch,  the  revered  leaders  of  the  Polish- 
Jewish  labor  movement.  U.S.  labor  In  New 
York  held  an  anguished  public  protest. 

President  Johnson  has  learned  a  lesson  that 
Gompers  taught  and  Truman  learned,  that  in 
the  important  struggle  for  freedom  every- 
where, the  free  wage  earners  organization  Is 
the  most  reliable  as  a  group  force,  and  the  so- 
called  Intellectual  the  most  unreliable  except 
as  an  individual  on  his  merits.  It  is  oiu-  faith 
and  observation  that  a  bunch  of  workers  fac- 
ing a  problem  can  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
wisest  and  most  Instructed  leadership  pres- 
ent, while  the  Intellectually  privileged  fall 
to  or  below  the  level  of  the  poorest  mind  and 
loudest  voice  present. 

This  is  some  history  and  comment  for  our 
members  and  the  public  at  this  time.  We 
voted  in  majority  In  full  confidence  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  November.  We  are  not 
about  to  fly  to  opposition  when  the  going 
first  gets  rough. 


Election  Laws  and  Voter  Participation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
currently  debating  in  this  body  one  of  the 
most  historic  pieces  of  legislation  to  ever 
come  before  us — H.R.  6400.  the  voting 
rights  bill. 

One  of  the  best  arguments  for  Uiis 
legislation  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing address  delivered  on  April  2,  1965,  by 
Gus  Tyler,  assistant  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union,  at  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Clearing  House  Conference  held  here  In 
Washington: 

Remarks  on  Problem  op  Election  Laws  and 
Voter  Participation,  bt  Ma.  Gus  Ttlkr. 
Assistant  President,  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union — Na- 
tional Civil  Libertixs  Clearing  House 
Conference,  Washington,  D.C,  April  2, 
1965 

No  American  need  be  told  the  significance 
of  the  date:  November  22,  1963.  What  hap- 
I>ened  on  that  date  and  on  the  3  days  im- 
mediately following  It  will  remain  deeply 
etched  In  our  minds  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
But  precisely  because  of  the  momentous  and 
overwhelming  nature  of  the  tragedy  which 
befell  us  at  that  time,  very  few  Americans 
were  aware,  then  or  since  then,  of  the  issu- 
ance, by  a  committee  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy,  of  a  report  which  has  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  futiu"e  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  democratic  government. 

That  report,  which  was  originally  to  have 
been  presented  to  President  Kennedy  on 
November  26,  1963,  and  which  was  presented 
Instead  to  Lyndon  Johnson  a  month  later. 
deals  with  that  most  important  single  cog 
in  the  machinery  of  democracy:  the  voting 
system.  The  report  was  prepared  by  a  group 
known  formally  as  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Registration  and  Voting  Participa- 
tlcxL  The  Commission  consisted  of  11  men 
drawn  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation,  from 
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both  major  political  parties,  and  from  a  wide 
(pictrum  of  Ideological  views.  Some  of  Its 
(Urtlngulshed  members  are  with  us  here  to- 

dftT 

The  basic  task  which  President  Kennedy 
asked  the  Commission  to  perform  was  to  ex- 
jmlne  the  problem  of  low  voter  participation 
jn  the  American  electoral  process;  to  deter- 
njlne  why  the  problem  existed  and  what 
nilght  be  done  about  It. 

It  appears  that  we,  the  leading  Nation  of 
the  democratic  world,  consistently  make  a 
jorry  showing  In  terms  of  the  degree  to 
which  we  participate  In  our  own  democracy. 
gven  allowing  for  somewhat  misleading  sta- 
tistical bases,  our  friends  and  allies  generally 
do  far  better. 

In  our  1964  presidential  election,  for  ex- 
ample, almost  two  out  of  every  five  Ameri- 
cans of  voting  age — 39.4  percent  of  us  to 
be  exact — did  not  vote.  By  contrast.  In  the 
last  four  general  elections  In  Italy,  all  but 
8  percent  of  those  eligible  went  to  the  polls. 
Just  over  the  border  In  Canada,  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  voters  failed  to  show  up  to 
vote  In  the  last  general  election.  In  Ger- 
many, the  percentage  of  those  falling  to  vote 
has  never  gone  above  22  percent  In  the  post- 
war period. 

But  If  our  participation  record  seems  bad 
In  presidential  elections,  it  Is  strikingly  worse 
in  nonpresldentlal  years.  In  every  mid- 
term congressional  election  since  1920,  more 
than  half  of  all  voting-age  Americans  stayed 
away  from  the  polls.  In  the  best  showing 
of  modem  times,  in  1962.  only  48.9  percent 
of  us  voted . 

Within  our  country,  there  are  not  only 
wide  variations  from  election  to  election; 
there  are  also,  as  we  well  know,  very  wide 
variations  from  State  to  State,  and  even 
within  States.  Last  year,  for  Instance,  more 
than  three-quarters  of  those  eligible  to  vote 
in  Utah  actuaUy  did  so,  but  In  Mississippi, 
less  than  a  third  turned  out. 

We  all  know  that  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  low  voter  turnout  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  Is  attributable  to  racial  dis- 
crimination. But  our  recognition  of  this 
must  not  make  ms  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  South  as  well  as  everywhere  else, 
these  are  many  other  important  causes  of 
low  voter  participation.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dential Commission's  task  to  examine  these 
other  causes. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  caxisea 
could  be  divided  Into  two  general  categories: 
those  based  on  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal factors,  and  those  rooted  In  legal  pro- 
visions and  administrative  procedures.  I 
should  like  to  direct  your  attention  here 
today  to  the  second  of  these  groupings. 

The  Commission's  report  regarding  the 
legal  and  twlmlnlstratlve  barriers  to  greater 
voter-partlclpatlon  concludes  by  suggest- 
ing 21  different  recommendations  to  the 
States — recommendations  which  the  Com- 
mission felt  could.  If  adopted,  contribute 
significantly  to  meeting  the  problem.  Time 
does  not  permit  us  today  even  to  mention 
each  of  the  21  recommendations.  I  have  ap- 
pended the  full  list  at  the  end  of  the  written 
text  of  my  remarks.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  discuss  with  you.  at  some  length,  three  of 
them  which  I  consider  to  be  particularly  Im- 
portant; those  dealing  with  voter-registration 
procedxires,  residence  requirements,  and  lit- 
eracy qualifications. 


voter  registration  procedures 
The  problem  of  voter  registration  Is  central 
to  the  problem  of  voter  participation. 

The  original  purpose  of  voter  registration 
was  to  prevent  voting  frauds — to  promote 
free  and  honest  elections.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  registration  process  has,  in  far 
too  many  places,  degenerated  into  a  obstacle 
course  seemingly  designed  not  to  assist  but 
to  hinder  the  would-be  voter.  As  a  result,  it 
has  been  said  that  In  many  parte  of  the 
Nation  It  Is  far  easier  to  obtain  a  gun  and 


a  hunting  license  than  it  is  to  obtain  the 
right  to  vote. 

One  of  the  most  slgnlflcaat  of  the  Oommls- 
slon's  flndlngs  was,  not  uzprlalDgly,  tbat 
there  is  a  high  oorrtfatkn  between  blgb 
voter-participa«iaci  aad  tbe  ilegree  to  wtaleli 
Oovemment  actlv<tiy  promotea  not  Just  pas- 
sively allows — ^voter  registration  or  its  equiv- 
alent. Where  Oovemmen*  plays  a  positive, 
active  lole— where  It  seeks  to  aid  and  encour- 
age potential  voters — ttoe  reccwd  is  consist- 
ently good.  This  is  true  outside  of  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  Inside. 

The  State  of  Idaho,  tor  example,  as  a  con- 
sistently good  voter-pcurtlclpatlon  record.  In 
the  1960  presidential  election  It  led  the  Na- 
tion with  a  turn-out  of  over  80  percent.  In 
1964,  It  was  one  of  only  three  States  to  top 
the  75-percent  mark.  In  Idaho,  voter  regis- 
trars are  authorized  to  canvass  from  house 
to  house,  seeking  potential  voters.  Indeed, 
the  State  not  only  authorizes  but  encourages 
this  practice,  and  it  pays  deputy  regUtrars  in 
each  precinct  of  the  State  to  keep  the  voting 
lists  up  to  date. 

In  Canada,  where  the  voting  turn-out  Is 
consistently  high  when  compared  even  to  the 
best  American  States,  a  similar  procedure  ob- 
tains. Prior  to  each  general  electlcto.  enu- 
merators go  from  house  to  house  In  a  censvis- 
llke  operation,  seeking  out  all  potential 
voters. 

In  contrast  to  these  practices,  many  of  our 
States  have  registration  systems  which  at 
best  permit  the  voter  to  register  If  he  Is 
willing  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  petty  incon- 
veniences, and  at  worst  make  the  process  of 
registration  downright  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant. 

Only  a  third  of  our  States  allow  a  voter 
to  register  by  mail.  Only  half  enable  voters 
to  register  in  their  own  home  precincts 
rather  than  at  offices  which  must  serve  an 
entire  county.  Only  a  very  few  permit  mo- 
bile registration — ^under  which  registration 
officials  can  actually  sign  voters  up  away 
from  a  registration  office.  A  quarter  of  the 
States  close  their  registration  rolls  more  than 
a  month  before  election  day,  and  as  a  result, 
many  potential  voters  whose  Interest  Is  not 
whetted  xmtU  a  campaign  gets  "hot" — 
usually  around  mid-October — are  denied  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

In  general.  It  may  be  said  that  where  the 
Initiative  rests  with  Government  and  Its 
agents  to  promote  registration,  the  voter 
turn-out  Is  high;  where  the  Initiative  is  left 
entirely  to  the  voter,  the  turn-out  is  usually 
significantly  smaller. 

The  purpose  of  a  registration  system  must 
be  to  register  voters.  The  President's  Com- 
mission therefore  concluded  that  "registra- 
tion should  be  easily  accessible  to  all  citi- 
zens," and  It  reconmiended  that  the  States 
change  their  laws  and  practices  to  imple- 
ment this  goal. 

Among  the  Commission's  specific  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  registration  law 
reforms  were  the  following: 

"Registration  should  extend  as  close  to 
election  day  as  possible — that  in  no  event 
should  the  registration  deadline  be  more 
than  3  or  4  weeks  prior  to  election  day.  (The 
Commission  foimd  that  this  was  not  an  im- 
reasonably  short  time  In  which  to  do  the 
work  which  Is  required  between  the  close  of 
registration  and  election  day.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  the  process  is  now  done  in  about 
3   weeks.) 

"A  person's  registration  should  not  be  can- 
celed for  faUure  to  vote  during  a  period 
of  any  less  than  4  years,  and  any  voter  whose 
name  Is  to  be  removed  from  the  registra- 
tion rolls  should  be  so  notified.  (The  theory 
Is.  of  course,  that  a  person's  failure  to  vote^ 
whether  for  reasons  of  apathy  or  anything 
else — should  not  be  a  reason  for  making  It 
more  difficult  for  that  person  to  vote  in  a 
siibsequent  election  when  his  concern  may 
be  greater.  To  deplore  the  fact  that  some- 
one does  not  vote  in  an  off  year  Is  an  illogi- 


cal reason  for  m?'f<"C  it  more  difficult  for 
that  person  to  vote  In  an  on  year. ) 

"All  States  should  provide  absentee  reg- 
istration for  tlioee  who  are  unable  to  register 
in  person.  (Only  a  third  of  tbe  States  today 
have  provision  for  general  civilian  absentee 
registration.) 

"Begistration  lists  should  be  used  for  elec- 
tion purposes  only.  (In  swne  States,  tHe 
voter-registration  lists  are  used  for  sucb 
purposes  ss  tax  assessment  and  the  selec- 
tion of  potential  Jurors.  While  these  are 
important  governmental  functions,  many 
persons  who  might  otherwise  vote  abstain 
from  doing  so,  for  fear  that  their  names  ap- 
pearing on  the  registration  toUb  might  mean 
a  tax  rise  or  a  Jury-duty  notice.  Members 
of  my  own  union  have  told  me  that  they  or 
persons  they  knew  did  not  vote  for  this 
reason.)" 

I  should  like  to  raise  an  additional  regis- 
tration problem  not  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  one  which,  in  my  experience,  is 
serious  in  a  number  of  areas — ^Including  the 
city  of  New  York.  This  Is  the  absence  of 
governmentally  printed  and  dlsliibuted  dis- 
trict finders — list  which  show  the  pweclnct 
number  and  the  other  voting  district  num- 
bers for  each  address  In  a  city.  The  absence 
of  such  lists  Is  a  very  serious  handicap  to 
the  many  nongovernmental  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations which  are  eager  to  do  a  serious 
job  of  prranotlng  voter  registration  among 
their  members  and  among  the  general  public. 
Six  or  seven  yeais  ago,  we  In  the  nXJWU 
in  New  York  City  participated  In  the  com- 
pilation of  such  a  finder.  It  was  a  long,  tedi- 
oMs.  expensive  Job.  Because  It  was  turned 
out  by  nonprofessionals,  the  finder  we  helped 
produce  was  only  about  90  percent  accurate — 
yet  It  was  the  only  such  document  available. 
Ever  since  then,  our  political  department  has 
been  swamped  with  requests  for  copies — 
which  have  long  since  run  out — by  all  kinds 
of  organizations,  ranging  from  the  neighbor- 
hood political  clulJs  to  the  League  of  Women 

Voters. 

This  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind 

of  Job  which  government  should  do — all  over 

the  country. 


RESmENCE  requirements 

Residence  requirements  for  voting  have 
two  principal  purposes:  First,  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  voting  if  they  have  not  lived  In 
an  area  for  a  long  enough  time  to  become 
familiar  with  the  area's  problems  and  with 
the  candidates  for  office;  and  second,  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  voting.  Unfortunately, 
however,  residence  reqvilrements  are  often  set 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  many  persons 
frCMn  voting  in  elections  In  which  they  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Issues  and 
candidates,  and  in  which  they  ought  logically 
to  have  a  perfect  right  to  vote.  A  person 
who,  for  example,  moves  frcan  one  side  of  a 
street  to  another  In  October  is  very  likely  to 
be  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote  in  Novem- 
ber— for  every  office,  frcwn  Presdent  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  proverbial  dog 
catcher. 

Some  of  our  States  have  been  trying  to 
meet  this  problem,  but  the  changes  in  State 
election  laws  have  come  slowly,  whereas  our 
rate  of  population  mobility  has  been  accel- 
erating very  rapidly. 

The  Presidential  Commission  cited  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  to  point  up  the  problem: 
in  1950,  4  million  Americans  were  disfran- 
chised due  to  residence  requirements:  In 
1954,  5  million  were  disfranchised;  In  1960. 
the  figxu-e  was  8  million. 

In  a  survey  following  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1952,  12  percent  of  those  who  did 
not  vote — almost  one  out  of  every  eight — 
cited  residence  reqiiirements  as  the  reason 
for  their  failure  to  vote. 

Census  estimates  indicate  that  In  a  typical 
recent  year,  S  million  Americans  moved 
from  one  State  of  anotho',  8  milUon  moved 
from  one  county  to  another  within  a  State. 
and  13  million  moved  from  one  residence 
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Arbitrary  disfranchisements  are  not 

but  illogical. 
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of  the  States  do  not  yet  have 


recommendation  calls  upon  the 
adjust  their  election  laws  so  that 
>t  be  necessary  to  live  In  a  State 
1  snger  than  6  months  in  order  to 
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controversial — and  probably  the 
"  the  committee's  recom- 
dealt  with  the  question  of  liter- 
cations  for  voting, 
orlty  of  the  Conmiisslon's  members 
cf>mplete  elimination  of  literacy  as 
toe  voting  in  any  State.    This 
like  a  radical  suggestion  to  many, 
Cfommiaslcm  makes  a  most  convlnc- 
to  support  the  contention  that, 
frtxn  the  question  of  proper  or 
literacy  tests,  lita-acy  Itself  ought 
a  prerequisite  for  voting. 
>ne  States  do  not  now  have  a  liter- 
is  a  quallflcatiac  -for  voting.    Of 
do,  only  11  are  outside  of  the 
and  bordsr  State  area.     (A  list  of 


the  States  which  maintain  literacy  tests  is 
appended  to  the  text  of  my  remarks. ) 

It  wlU  be  noted  that  among  those  non- 
Southem  States  which  do  have  such  testa 
are  a  number  which  either  have  now  or  have 
had  in  the  past,  sizable  numbers  of  foreign- 
bom  or  non-Kngl Ish -speaking  citizens.  Thus 
literacy  tests,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  seem  either 
deliberately  cv  perhaps  in  some  cases  by 
chance  to  have  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
specific  ethnic  groups. 

In  addition,  literacy  qualifications,  like 
residence  requirements  and  like  the  property 
qualifications  which  were  gradually  elimi- 
nated in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century, 
are  also,  in  effect,  another  form  of  economic 
discrimination.  They  do  not  operate  against 
the  wealthy;  they  can  only  operate  against 
the  poor — Indeed,  against  the  poorest  and 
most  disadvantaged  among  us. 

Why  indeed  should  those  who  cannot  read 
be  denied  a  voice  in  determining  their  own 
futures?  The  assumption  is  that  the  illiter- 
ate person  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
because  he  cannot  have  informed  himself 
about  the  issues  in  an  election.  But  this  as- 
sumes that  the  printed  word  is  the  only  way 
one  may  acquire  sufficient  information  on 
which  to  base  a  Judgment  as  between  two 
candidates.  This  is  an  obvloxisly  invalid 
assumption.  Where  one's  own  Interests  are 
involved,  there  are  many  means  by  which 
one  can,  and  does,  acquire  information — 
means  ranging  from  word  of  mouth  to  radio 
and  TV.  It  may  be  argued  that  Information 
so  acquired  is  Inferior  to  the  Information 
available  to  the  literate  person,  but  this  is  a 
value  Judgment  which  should  certainly  have 
no  place  in  the  determination  of  voter-eligi- 
bility criteria. 

Some  may  argue,  of  co\u^e,  that  those  who 
cannot  read  do  not  deserve  to  have  their 
Interests  represented;  but  again,  such  an 
argimient  can  have  no  validity  under  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government. 

The  right  to  vote  is,  in  essence,  the  right 
to  Influence  public  policy  by  participating 
In  the  selection  of  the  officeholders  who 
make  that  policy.  To  deny  to  anyone  the 
right  to  vote  is,  then,  to  deny  him  the  guar- 
antee that  his  interests  will  be  taken  Into 
consideration  In  the  making  of  public  policy. 
There  can  be  no  more  valid  grovmds  for  dis- 
franchisement of  illiterates  as  a  class,  than 
there  can  be  for  the  disfranchisement  of  any 
other  group  of  citizens  as  a  class,  because 
the  capacity  to  Judge  one's  own  interests 
ought  not  be  denied  to  any  class  other  than 
those  which  are  clearly  and  unquestionably 
incapable  of  properly  judging  their  own  in- 
terests. Clearly,  a  literacy  test  cannot  gage 
this  capacity;  it  can  simply  determine  a  i>er- 
son's  ability  to  read  and  write — ^and  nothing 
more. 

In  earlier  times,  when  newspapers  and 
other  written  doc\mient8  were  virtually  the 
only  media  by  which  political  knowledge  and 
information  were  circulated,  there  may  per- 
haps have  been  some  validity  in  assuming 
that  those  who  could  not  read  were  thereby 
Incapable  of  making  political  Judgments; 
clearly,  there  is  no  such  validity  In  our  times. 

And  if  the  capacity  to  Judge  one's  own  in- 
terests is  not  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
read,  how  much  clearer  is  it  that  that  ca- 
pacity is  siurely  not  dependent  upon  the  abil- 
ity to  read  any  one  language? 

The  Ck>mmlssion  did  not  go  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  language  discrimination  aspects 
of  literacy  tests — presumably  because  it  fav- 
ored outright  abolition  of  such  tests.  But  I 
should  like  to  raise  this  question  myself,  for 
I  believe  that  where  literacy  qualifications 
exist  to  make  voter  eligibility  dependent 
upon  Uteracy  in  English  is  an  additional — 
and  clearly  invalid — form  of  discrimination. 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  rather  siz- 
able group  in  oiu-  population  which  is  lit- 
erate— often  highly  literate — In  Spanish,  a 
tongue  which  is  not  only  the  language  of 


instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  which  is  one  or 
the  official  languages  in  more  than  one 
Jurisdiction  within  our  country. 

To  eliminate  at  least  this  one  form  of  dis- 
crimination which  is  inherent  In  the  main- 
tenance  of  literacy  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing, I  would  suggest  amendment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  That  act  makes  the 
completion  of  6  years  of  education  a  rebut- 
table presumption  of  literacy  if  such  educa- 
tion was  acquired  "In  any  public  school  In, 
or  a  private  school  accredited  by,  any  State 
or  territory,  the  District  of  Colvunbia  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  where  in- 
struction Is  carried  on  predominantly  in  the 
English  langiiage  •  •  •."  i  would  suggest 
the  elimination  of  the  word  "rebuttable,"  and 
the  elimination  of  the  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lish language.  If  literacy  be  a  qualification 
for  voting,  then  our  literate  Spanish -speak- 
ing fellow  citizens  are  clearly  as  capable  of 
acquiring  the  information  for  which  literacy 
may  be  deemed  necessary  in  Spanish,  as  the 
rest  of  us  are  capable  of  acquiring  ii  in 
English. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vUle  L.  Freeman  at  50th  Anniversary  of 
Cook  County  (III.)  Forest  Preserve 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
iinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  printed  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  address  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  delivered 
on  Sunday,  June  27,  1965,  at  the  50th 
Aimiversary  of  Cook  County  F6rest  Pre- 
serve District,  Chicago  Zoological  Park, 
Brookfield,  111.: 

Addbess  by  Secretary  op  AGRiCTn:.TURB  Orville 
li.  Freemait  at  50th  Anntvtebsart  of  Cook 
CooNTT  Forest  Preservz  EhsTaicx,  Chicago 
ZoouiGiCAL  Park,  Brookfield,  Iii.,  Sunday, 
June  27, 1966 

It  is  an  honor  to  participate  in  this  50th 
anniversary  celebration. 

On  behalf  of  Preeldent  Johnson,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlcultxnre,  and  the  entire 
Johnson  administration,  I  extend  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  the  Cook  County 
PVarest  Preserve  District,  to  the  board  of  com- 
miasioners  and  the  5  million  dtlzems  of  thla 
great  metropolis  who  both  enjoy  and  support 
these  wonderful  facilities  for  recreation  and 
re-creation.  Here  you  have  opportxuiity  for 
casual  fun  and  for  spirltiial  regeneration. 

This  is  not  only  a  beautiful  and  useful  pub- 
lic asset,  not  only  a  monument  to  the  fore- 
sight of  leaders  who  established  and  devel- 
oped this  area — It  is  an  example  to  all  who 
live  today,  proof  that  the  battle  against  ugli- 
ness and  noise  and  pollution  can  be  won. 

Here  Is  proof  that  men  and  women  with  vi- 
sion and  determination  can  build  for  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  This  Is  a  challenge  to  you 
and  to  me. 

The  challenge  is  the  more  real  because  your 
success  came  hard.  The  example  you  offer  is 
on«  of  hard  work  and  perseverance  as  well  aa 
achievement. 

In  the  U.S.  Departnvent  of  Agriculture 
Library,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  historical 
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literature  about  this  foreat  iMTScrve  district. 
Scanning  it  we  are  reminded  that  your  suc- 
cess was  achieved  against  great  odds.  In 
the  late  ISOO's  Chicago  was  growing  at  a 
terifflc  rate  In  size,  population,  wealth,  and 
complexity — and  also  In  Its  output  of  smoke 
and  sewage.  In  creation  of  slums,  In  prob- 
lems of  health,  education,  and  recreation. 
Some  people  who  made  their  fortunes  in 
Chicago  moved  elsewhere  to  enjoy  life. 

Complicating  the  situation  was  the  Influx 
of  foreign-born  people,  many  of  whom  were 
poor  and  disadvantaged  but  who  were  ac- 
customed in  their  old  countries  to  publicly 
supported  parks. 

A  leader  of  that  period — Dr.  John  Ranch — 
wrote  vigorously  of  the  need  for  parks,  say- 
ing "we  want  not  alone  a  place  for  business, 
but  also  one  In  which  we  can  live." 

Fortunately,  good  citizens  took  an  Inter- 
est. Many  of  the  famous  names  of  Chicago 
history  are  associated  with  the  forest  pre- 
serve. Also  by  good  fortune,  the  forest 
preserve  had  the  benefit  of  competent  metro- 
politan planning. 

Very  early,  according  to  the  records,  the 
special  park  commission  of  the  Municipal 
Science  Club  recommended  (and  I  quote) : 
"Instead  of  acquiring  space  only,  the  op- 
portunity exists  for  reserving  country  nat- 
urally beautiful." 

In  1909  the  plan  of  Chicago  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Commercial  Club 
stated  that  "nearby  woodlands  should  be 
brought  within  easy  reach  of  all  people,  and 
especially  the  wage  earners,"  because  of  the 
restorative  value  of  natural  scenery  to  city 
dwellers. 

While  areas  have  been  allotted  for  the  zoo, 
playflelds,  golf  courses,  picnic  grounds,  and 
other  important  intensive  uses,  the  empha- 
sis through  the  years  has  remained  on  nat- 
ural forests,  natural  beauty. 

As  Anton  J.  Cermak  said  In  his  report 
as  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
in  1925:  "This  has  been  a  unique  venture  in 
combining  the  beautiful  and  the  practical." 

In  the  1921  report  Is  the  record  of  a  meet- 
ing honoring  the  memory  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  Peter  Reinberg.  On  the 
cover  of  the  book  is  a  poem: 

"The  kindest  thing  God  ever  made. 
His  hand  of  very  healing  laid 
Upon  a  fevered  world,  is  shade. 

"Green  temples,  closed  against  the  beat 
Of  noon  time's  burning  glare  and  heat 
Open  to  any  pilgrim's  feet. 

"This  Is  God's  hospitality, 
And  who  so  rests  beneath  a  tree 
Has  cause  to  thank  him  gratefully." 

The  need  for  natural  beauty  is  not  new. 
It  is  very  old. 

Recognition  of  the  need  is  not  new  either. 

But  we  do  have  a  new  expression  of  that 
need — a  new  call  to  action — a  new  challenge. 

We  are  rich  and  powerful  -and  advanced 
in  scientific  achievement,  yet  we  continue — 
thoughtlessly  or  ruthlessly — ^to  ix>Uute  and 
despoil  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  We  f oid 
our  environment  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
rob  oiu-  lives  of  the  Joys  that  could  easily  be 
ours — the  simple  Joys  of  being  alive,  of  being 
human,  of  being  chUdren  of  God  in  the  uni- 
verse of  His  creation. 

Today  we  cannot  even  be  sure  we  are  ful- 
filling the  most  elementary  animal  In- 
stinct— the  preservation  of  species.  For 
the  would-be  himian  x>opulation  of  the  fu- 
ture may  find  an  earth  not  only  bleak  and 
bereft  of  Joy,  but  unfriendly  to  life  Itself. 
Destruction  and  pollution  and  ugllflcatlon 
of  our  vital  resources  are  the  suicidal,  man- 
made  enemies  of  man. 

And  if  the  richest  nation  on  earth — 
blessed  with  democratic  Institutions — can- 
not build  for  the  future,  pray  tell.  What  hope 
is  there  for  the  earth  as  a  whole? 

Fortunately,  the  Nation  is  awakening  to 
the  danger  and  facing  the  challenge.  Presi- 


dent Johnson,  with  hla  genius  for  express- 
ing the  win  of  tlie  people,  has  called  for  a 
new  drive  to  regain  and  i«taln  the  natiiral 
beauty  of  oxu*  country. 

As  he  stated  It  In  a  recent  message  to  the 
Congress:  "The  beauty  of  our  land  Is  a  nat- 
ural resource.  Its  preservation  Is  linked  to 
the  Inner  prosperity  of  the  human  spirit." 
In  this  statement.  President  Johnson  has 
not  merely  expressed  his  own  philost^hy — 
although  he  has  done  that  In  admirable 
fashion — but  he  has  sensed  and  put  Into 
words  that  you  and  I  would  have  been  proud 
to  utter  the  feelings,  t>elief,  and  determina- 
tion of  the  whole  people. 

We  recognize  that  the  love  of  beauty  Is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  attributes  of 
human  nature — one  of  our  finest  attributes. 
We  recognize  also  that  natural  beauty  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  dimensions  of  our 
practical  goal  of  conserving  and  revitalizing 
our  natural  resources. 

It  is  suddenly  clear  to  u^  that  our  concept 
of  conservation  has  been  growing  and  taking 
new  form,  escaping  old  cubicles  and  divid- 
ing lines,  emerging  as  a  new  philosophy. 
The  new  concept  Is  characterized  by  tmlty. 
No  longer  can  there  be  separate  compart- 
ments in  the  conservation  world — no  com- 
partment for  soil  conservation  apart  from 
beauty  preservation,  no  longer  a  wall  be- 
tween wildlife  protection  and  agricultural 
conservation,  no  longer  a  forestry  objective 
separate  from  the  Interests  of  the  grasslands, 
no  longer  a  policy  question  as  to  multiple 
use  of  water  resources  and,  finally,  no  more 
a  disunity  between  city  and  open  country. 

Perhaps  there  is  symbolic  significance  as 
well  as  practicality  In  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e  Is  Chairman  of  the  Rec- 
reation Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  conservationist  of  1966  is  an  expo- 
nent of  natural  beauty  in  its  many  forms  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people — he  is  an 
enemy  of  preventable  ugliness. 

The  modern  conservationist  is  a  proponent 
of  the  principle  of  sustained  economic  use 
of  resources — an  opponent  of  mere  hoarding 
and  an  enemy  of  waste — waste  in  any  form, 
including  erosion,  fire,  or  uneconomic  pro- 
duction.       V 

The  conservationist  of  1965  Is  an  advocate 
of  open  space  and  quiet  areas — an  enemy  of 
crowded  slums,  filth,  and  air  filled  with 
stench,  poison  fvimes,  and  fallout. 

The  true  conservationist  of  today  sees  the 
union  of  resources  and  values  on  which 
humanity  depends,  and  he  wovUd  preserve 
that  union.  He  sees  the  world  of  conserva- 
tion as  one  world. 

The  love  of  natural  beauty  l&  a  great  uni- 
fying force  In  the  modem  conservation 
movement.  As  President  Johnson  said,  "We 
can  introduce  into  aU  our  planning,  our  pro- 
grams, our  building  and  our  growth,  a  con- 
sclovis  and  active  concern  ftw  the  values  of 
beauty."  In  agricvUtural  terms,  we  can  ex- 
press this  ideal  as  a  concept  of  multiple  use 
management.  Under  multiple  use  manage- 
ment, natural  beauty  can  be  developed  and 
maintained;  food,  fiber,  wildlife,  recreation, 
forage  and  timber  can  be  provided;  soil  and 
water  can  be  conserved. 

In  our  national  forests — which  comprise 
19  percent  of  our  country's  oonunercial  tim- 
berland — we  no  longer  think  of  ourselves 
merely  as  custodians  and  protectors.  We 
practice  multiple  use  management  to  the 
end  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
people  may  benefit. 

In  community  programs  such  as  small 
watershed  projects  on  private  land,  we  com- 
bine flood  control  with  municipal  water  de- 
velopment, recreation,  and  farmland  conser- 
vation. 

In  our  public  partnership  with  farmers  for 
conservation  work  on  Individual  farms  we 
encourage  the  use  of  practices  which  not 
only  conserve  soil  and  water  for  agricultural 
use  but  also  provide  better  conditions  for 


fish    and   wildlife    and    recreation   for   the 
public. 

Let  me  give  you  some  illustrations  ot  our 
multi-pvirpoee  oonservatlon  actlvltlea. 

Here  In  Illinois  60,000  to  60.000  farmers  do 
partnership  work  with  you  every  year  throu^ 
the  agricultural  conservation  program.  With 
ooBt-sharlng  assLstanoe  from  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  tax-paying  public,  they  build 
ponds  which  are  a  boon  to  waterfowl,  an  aid 
in  flood  prevention,  and  a  means  of  helping 
maintain  the  groimd  water  tabic.  They  es- 
tablish grassed  waterways  to  dispose  ot  run- 
olT  water  without  the  erosion  of  soil.  They 
plant  trees. 

Down  in  Johnson  County  last  year  150 
farmers — every  farmer  in  one  particiilar 
area — cooperated  in  a  special  pooling  of  funds 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram— and  they  built  80  ponds  and  estab- 
lished a  protective  grass  cover  on  3,000  acres. 
The  result  was  a  great  boost  in  conserva- 
tion— and  in  beautiflcation. 

A  similar  project  Is  underway  this  year  In 
Clark  County. 

In  Henderson  Cotmty,  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  we  have  a  special  ACP  project 
underway  to  heal  the  ugly  gullies  In  the 
bluffs  and  to  reduce  the  sUtation  of  streanxs 
and  reservoirs  below. 

In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota,  farmers 
in  one  county,  in  Just  1  year  recently,  {Wanted 
well  over  3>4  million  trees  on  3,000  acres. 
They  did  this  with  the  help  of  the  ACP. 

The  farmers  In  Minnesota  and  other  nearby 
States  are  being  encouraged  to  plant  oats 
for  wildlife  on  land  diverted  from  market 
crops  under  the  feed  grain  program.  This 
should  make  a  lot  more  good  cover  for  nest- 
ing birds  and  a  lot  of  feed  for  them  as  well. 

In  projects  of  this  kind  we  have  the  coop- 
eration of  several  agencies  and  many  peo- 
ple— the  Agricultural  StabUizatlon  and  Con- 
servation Service,  which  administers  the 
program  through  the  farmer  committee  sys- 
tem; the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which 
provides  technical  assistance;  the  Pederal- 
State-county  Extension  Service,  which  car- 
ries out  educational  responsibilities;  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  mtirkes 
loans  for  conservation  and  development.  In- 
cluding recreation,  to  eligible  persons  and 
groups;  State  agencies  responsible  for  work 
in  forestry,  and  In  fishing  and  wUdlife;  soil 
conservation  districts;  conservation  orga- 
nizations; local  civic  organizations;  business 
and  professional  people;  and,  of  course,  the 
farmers  themselves. 

Here  in  Illinois,  99  percent  of  the  farms 
are  in  locally  orgpanlzed  soil  conservation 
districts  that  have  been  set  up  imder  State 
law.  Our  technical  assistance  is  provl^led 
through  those  districts  in  which  there  are 
65,000  cooperators.  The  Department  also 
works  with  local  groups,  usually  soil  conser- 
vation districts,  in  planning  and  developing 
small  watershed  projects  for  flood  preven- 
tion, water  supply,  recreation  and  other  pub- 
lic purposes.  In  your  State,  local  groups 
have  made  formal  application  for  66  of  these 
watershed  projects,  and  so  far  9  have  been 
approved  for  operations  with  17  more  ap- 
proved for  planning. 

In  Lake  Coimty  the  regional  planning  com- 
mission and  other  local  agencies  are  using 
for  urban  purposes  the  soil  sxirvey  maps  that 
were  made  primarily  for  soil  conservation  use 
on  farms.  These  maps  have  been  used  to 
help  prevent  the  location  of  hc»ne  develop- 
ments where  basements  will  flood  or  where 
soil  is  not  porous  enough  for  septic  tanks  or 
for  drainage  of  lawns  and  gardens.  They  are 
also  used  to  help  roadbullders  avoid  unstable 
soil  and  to  help  m  selection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  will  do  well. 

You  have  seen  from  a  hilltop  or  from  an 
airplane  the  graceful  lines  of  crops  planted 
on  the  contours  of  sloping  fields.  This  beauty 
came  about  for  a  practical  reason:  We  had 
to  fight  erosion.  Farmers  and  public  to- 
gether have  done  it — the  public  providing  th« 
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But  so  m  uch  more  needs  to  be  done. 


And  right  now  we  have  a  tremendous  op- 
portunlty  to  take  another  gigantic  step  for- 
ward. The  proven  philoeophy  and  principle 
of  unity  and  use  in  oomservatioii  can  tf  we 
are  wise  and  alert  be  oonstruotively  i^yj^ied 
once  mere— this  time  in  the  Great  Society 
farm  program  now  pending  before  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

We  are  in  the  vortex  of  an  amazing  tech- 
nological revolution.  Science  and  capital 
in  combination  enable  our  farmers  to  keep 
on  increasing  output  of  crops  year  after 
year.  We  3re  diverting  stirplus  acres  by 
njeans  of  our  feed  grain  program  and  other 
commodity  programs  as  a  means  of  holding 
back  surpluses  that  otherwise  threaten  the 
Nation's  economic  well-being  and  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer.  But  as  we  take  out  of  produc- 
tion the  land  not  needed  in  producing  food. 
let  us  use  our  commonsense  and — rather 
than  merely  retiring  this  land  or  banking 
it — put  it  to  use. 

Right  now  Congress  has  before  it  a  pro- 
posed cropland  adjustment  program  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  various  public-spirited 
organizations.  Including  conservation  and 
wildlife  groups. 

This  program  would  provide  good  uses  for 
as  much  as  40  million  acres  of  surplus  crop- 
land. These  are  opportunity  acres  for  the 
public.  We  can  put  them  to  use  as  forested 
and  grass-covered  watersheds  producing 
clean  water,  reducing  the  erosion  of  soil  and 
sedimentation  of  streams.  We  can  use  them 
to  create  more  open  space  near  cities.  In 
fact,  one  feature  of  the  proposed  program 
would  provide  direct  help  for  cities  in  ac- 
quiring surplus  cropland  to  meet  their  needs 
for  parks  and  open  spaces. 

We  can  also  benefit  ns  citizens  when 
farmers  devote  more  of  their  surplus  acres  to 
ponds  and  lakes,  hunting  ureas,  hiking  trails, 
and  other  recreation  opportunities  open  to 
the  public.  And  as  we  do  this  we  will  bene- 
iit  from  reduction  In  Government  ccxsts  of 
protecting  the  economy  against  the  effects 
of  surplus  production.  Truly,  in  this  pro- 
gr.\m  the  basic  concepts  of  modern  con- 
servation— of  imity  and  of  use — can  and 
must  be  put  to  work.  I  commend  this  pro- 
gram to  your  study,  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
it  your  wholehearted  support  as  a  means  of 
carrying  out  your  objectives  toward  conser- 
vation, recreation,  and  beautification. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  those  who  narrowly 
and  spitefully  attempt  to  plaster  the  label 
farm  subsidy  on  this  legislation.  It  Is  all 
to  the  good  that  It  will  help  meet  our  com- 
modity problems  and  help  to  improve  the 
farmer's  Income.  The  main  thing  is  that 
at  the  same  time  it  will  accomplish  improved 
use  and  preservation  of  our  national  re- 
sources. It  deals  with  a  whole  imion  of 
values.  It  is  of  interest  to  every  conserva- 
tionist whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city, 
no  matter  from  which  part  of  the  old  con- 
.servatlon  world  he  emigrated  to  the  one 
world  of  today. 

Just  as  truly  as  it  is  agricultural,  it  is  urban 
legislation.  As  surely  as  it  is  a  farm  bill,  it 
is  a  beautification  bill. 

Fortunately  for  us  and  those  who  will  live 
after  us,  our  Nation  has  the  opportunity  to 
choose  paths  we  wish  to  take  toward  the  fu- 
ture. Despite  neglect  and  waste  we  still  have 
tremendous  resotirces.  We  have  a  large 
measure  of  prosperity.  We  have  pride  In  our 
Nation,  a  feeling  of  citizenship  In  the  world 
community,  and  a  sense  of  stewardship  as 
temporary  users  of  the  resources  of  creation. 

Like  those  who  had  the  vision  and  the 
fortitude  to  establish  this  forest  preserve 
district  50  years  ago.  we  today  seek  to  do  our 
bit  toward  the  building  of  a  Great  Society. 

In  this  anniversary  celebration,  we  find 
good  cause  to  take  heart.  For  here  we  cele- 
brate a  triumph  of  conservation  over 
despoliation,  of  beauty  over  ugliness — a 
triumph  of  the  spirit  with  which  man  was 
endowed  by  God. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  public  agencies  In  my  congressional 
district  is  the  port  of  Oakland.  Re- 
cently, the  president  of  the  Oakland 
Board  of  Port  Commissioners  delivered 
a  report  on  the  many  activities  of  this 
public  body  before  the  San  Francisco 
Area  World  Trade  Association  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  very  fine  presenta- 
tion of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
this  great  public  body,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Insert  this  speech  in  the  Record  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

Port  op  Oakland — All  Systems  Go 
(Remarks  of  Edward  G.  Brown,  president. 
Oakland  Board  of  Port  Commissioners,  nt 
San  Francisco  Area  World  Trade  Associa- 
tion, Fairmont  Hotel,  Tuesday,  June  29 
1965) 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests 
at  the  head  table,  ladies  and  gentleman,  it  Is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  tell  you  something  of  otir  trips 
to  Japan  and  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  port  ' 
of  Oakland  and  also  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  port  of  Oakland,  of  which  we  are 
very  proud.  Before  talking  about  our  trips. 
I  think  it  best  fca-  me  to  tell  you  why  we  say 
the  port  of  Oakland  "systems  are  go."  We 
really  do  not  claim  to  be  some  of  the  new 
astronauts  that  were  announced  today,  but 
1965  has  truly  been  a  year  of  firsts  for  the 
port. 

Dvu-ing  the  year  we  entered  into  serious 
negotiations  for  the  development  of  an  in- 
dustrial park  area  comprising  approximately 
700  acres,  thus  expanding  the  port's  already 
large  Industrial  area.  We  are  confident  this 
development  wUl  generate  cargo  for  both  the 
marine  terminals  and  the  airport,  and  will 
bring  about  a  substantial  increase  in  employ- 
ment for  the  bay  area. 

During  1965  we  have  seen  planning  with 
a  futtu-e  in  mind  has  considerable  merit. 
The  Metropolitan  Oakland  International  Air- 
port has  achieved  the  high  hopes  anticipiued 
In  the  planning.  Figures  for  the  first  5 
months  this  year  showed  traffic  at  the  airport 
has  exceeded  the  total  traffic  experienced  in 
1962  when  the  new  airport  was  dedicated. 
Scheduled  flights  have  more  than  tripled  in 
the  last  year.  This  growth  is  the  highest 
rate  of  acceleration  of  airport  use  in  the  tn< 
tire  United  States. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  about  t!.»>  air 
cushion  vehicles,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  hovercraft.  This  is  a  fantastic  vehicle 
having  no  wings,  fins,  nor  wheels,  and  yet  it 
travels  over  land  and  sea.  Recently  I  over- 
heard someone  say  that  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  vehicle,  the  man  who  invented 
the  wheel  Is  likely  to  iose  his  annuity.  The 
port,  together  with  the  Federal  Government. 
SPO  helicopter,  and  Bell  Aerospace  Systems 
are  Jointly  working  to  provide  this  service. 
We  expect  the  hovercraft  to  go  into  com- 
mercial scheduled  operation  between  the 
Oakland  Airport  and  other  points  on  the  bay, 
August  2,  for  a  1-year  trial  period.  This 
will  be  the  first  commercially  scheduled 
year-round  hovercraft  operation  anywhere  in 
the  world.  A  little  later  we  will  show  you 
a  film  of  the  hovercraft. 

Another  first — the  port  of  Oakland  con- 
trols, and  the  SPO  helicopter  operates,  the 
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only  rooftop  heliport  presently  In  use  In  the 
United  States. 

You  may  have  read  in  the  pMipers  that 
the  port  Is  studying  the  feaslbUity  of  estab- 
lishing an  Industrial  foreign  trade  zone  at 
the  airport.  Should  such  a  zone  be  created, 
this  again  would  be  a  first.  These,  with 
many  other  firsts  for  the  port  of  Oakland,  re- 
late only  to  our  Industry,  land  tmd  the  air 
arm  of  ovir  operations.  The  port,  however, 
has  marine  terminals  and  in  this  field  all 
systems  are  also  go.  Sea-Land,  which  has 
established  Oakland  as  its  west  coast  base, 
has  developed  a  great  intercoastal  container 
operation.  We  recently  concluded  negotia- 
tions with  Sea-Land  from  the  doubling  of 
their  present  facilitiee. 

The  port  established  a  port  of  Oakland 
office  In  Tokyo  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  expansion  of  trade. 

A  week  ago  the  bOEird  of  port  commission- 
ers approved  the  leasing  of  space  in  its  head- 
quarters building  for  on  International  trade 
center  which  will  be  occupied  by  Unporters, 
exporters,  U.S.  customs,  an  international 
bank  and  others  engaged  In  world  trade  and 
commerce.  Again,  with  the  futvire  in  mind 
the  planning  of  this  center  contemplates  ap- 
proximately 30,000  square  feet  to  be  devoted 
to  the  trade  center.  We  have  reason  to  be 
optimistic  about  this  development  because 
we  have  letters  of  intent  from  potential 
tenants  for  most  of  the  space  in  the  first 
phase  of  this  project. 

We  are  working  closely  with  BARTD  on 
their  plans  for  tvmnellng  under  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  and  expect  to  develop  a  new  deep- 
water  terminal  facility  at  the  old  S.  P.  Mole 
as  a  part  of  this  tunnel  project. 

Another  first — we  visited  our  office  in  Brus- 
sels, which  was  established  in  1964  and 
fovmd  It  to  be  effective  in  telling  otu-  stories. 

These  firsts  and  accomplishments,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  attained  without  people. 
The  port  has  people.  In  the  past  2  years 
many  important  changes  In  port  personnel 
have  taken  place.  A  team  with  experience, 
vitality  and  the  spirit  of  making  "all  sys- 
tems go"  has  been  placed  in  the  key  posi- 
tions of  the  port,  and  I  assure  you  they  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenges.  We  know 
this  team  will  help  bring  about  the  Increase 
in  American  exports  as  predicted  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Connor,  from  the  present  $25.6 
billion  to  the  anticipated  $38  billion  and 
imports  from  $19  billion  to  $28.5  billion  by 
1975. 

All  in  all  we  are  very  proud  of  past  de- 
velopments within  the  port  of  Oakland  and 
we  are  confident  that  this  excellent  progress 
will  continue  and  even  speed  up  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  the  travels  of  port 
people  this  year.  First,  we  made  a  trip  to 
Japan  and  a  short  time  later  a  trip  to 
Europe.  The  ptuposes  of  these  trips  were 
threefold.  First,  we  wanted  to  Inform 
people  about  the  port  of  Oakland  and  the 
airport.  Second,  we  wanted  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  areas  we  visited;  we  want- 
ed to  learn  more  about  the  people  and  the 
role  of  world  trade  from  their  point  of  view. 
Third  and  last,  we  wanted  to  study  at  first- 
hand the  problems  of  our  trading  partners, 
so  we  could  plan  and  bring  about  even  more 
progress  for  the  port  of  Oakland  to  better 
serve  our  customers.  I  believe  all  three  mis- 
sions were  successfully  accomplished. 

In  our  oversea  visits  we  talked  with  busi- 
nessmen, American  Embassy  personnel,  ship- 
owners, and  many  others..  We  informed  them 
of  the  port  and  airport  facilities  which  now 
exist  and  discussed  at  length  the  facilities 
which  we  have  planned  for  the  futxu^  in  or- 
der to  provide  better  services  for  them.  While 
in  Japan,  we  were  searching  for  the  "right 
man"  to  be  a  representative  for  the  port  of 
Oakland  in  Tokyo  and  to  establish  our  c^ce 
there.  This  we  accom.plished  with  singular 
success. 


We  also  learned  something  about  Japan 
as  a  power  In  the  field  of  world  trade.  Japan 
ranks  first  in  shipbuilding,  second  in  the 
production  of  electronics  and  electrical  ma- 
chinery. She  Is  competing  with  Germany  for 
third  place  In  steel  production.  Incidental- 
ly as  part  of  this  Industry  the  port  of  Oak- 
land plays  an  Important  role;  large  quan- 
tities of  scrap  iron  and  steel  are  shipped  from 
the  port  to  Japan.  Japan  Is  fourth  In 
the  world  in  automobile  production. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Japanese  gross  na- 
tional product  last  year  was  $78  billion  ^ 
When  this  is  compared  with  Italy's  gross  na-|^° 
tlonal  product  of  $52  billion,  the  United 
Kingdom's  $83  billion.  Prance's  $86  billion, 
and  West  Germany's  $103.6  billion,  you 
can  readily  see  that  Japan  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  industrial  nations  in  the 
world.  The  Japanese  are  confident  they  will 
Increase  their  gross  national  product  by  at 
least  10  percent  this  year,  in  spite  of  the 
setbacks  which  have  been  occurring.  They 
have  been  increasin:?  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  an  average  of  10  percent  each  year 
during  this  decade. 

In  many  Instances  the  Japanese  have  over- 
built their  plants  and  as  a  consequence  they 
must  strive  even  harder  to  develop  their  ex- 
port markets. 

The  Japanese  are  devoting  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  their  annual  budget  to  defense.  In- 
dustry therefore  is  spending  its  time  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  and  services.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  they  are  confident  of  an 
Increase   in  their   exports? 

Japanese  steel  industry  equipment  Invest- 
ment is  expected  to  be  up  20  percent  in  fiscal 
1965,  over  fiscal  1964.  The  petrochemical  In- 
dustry is  expanding  its  capital  investment  by 
58  percent;  automobile  and  shipbuilding  in- 
dustries will  be  investing  more  heavily  this 
year  than  In  past  years. 

Makers  of  steel,  steel  products,  nonferrous 
metal  products  and  cameras  have  either 
formed,  or  sought  permission  to  form,  car- 
tels In  order  to  control  prices  through  pro- 
duction control  or  by  actual  price  fixing. 
This  means  that  they  will  be  even  stronger 
as  competitors  throughout  the  world. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  has  been  elevated  to  the  status 
of  a  trade  promotion  bvireau.  Indicating  that 
they  are  actively  and  vigorously  seeking  an 
expansion  of  their  share  of  the  world  mar- 
ket. As  Japan's  biggest  trading  partner,  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  feel  the  Impact  of 
this  increased  export  drive.  Last  year  Japa- 
nese exports  Increased  27.5  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  and  during  the  current  year 
the  Japanese  Government  predicts  a  gain 
of  "only"  13  percent  In  exports.  This  is 
relatively  nominal  by  Japanese  standards 
but  still  formidable  by  any  other  measvire. 

The  Japanese  have  a  serious  policy  deci- 
sion to  make  concerning  trade  with  Red 
China.  They  know  that  China  can  become 
a  big  potential  market  some  day;  their  trade 
with  China  has  increased  and  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Japanese  hope  to  act  as  the 
bridge  between  the  United  States  and  China 
in  trade,  as  England  has  done  In  the  past 
between  the  Unlte<l.  States  and  Europe.  The 
Japanese  have  been  converted  to  capltalisnv; 
therefore,  when  they  are  selling  their  prod- 
ucts, they  will  be  selling  capitalism  In  Asia; 
this  will  help  the  free  world  In  its  political 
problems  in  Asia. 

On  the  whole,  we  were  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  Japanese  Industry,  the  In- 
telligence and  skill  of  Its  people,  and  certain- 
ly with  its  capabilities  to  compete  in  today's 
world. 

It  is  n:iy  personal  observation  that  the 
Japanese  market  for  good*  produced  In 
America  will  Inereese,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  look  to  them  as  more  serlotis  com- 
petitors In  world  trade. 


In  April  and  May  we  visited  10  countries 
In  Etirope  In  a  period  of  30  days.  This,  oS 
course,  makes  me  an  expert  on  Eiu-ope.  Had 
we  stayed  a  week  longer,  I  can  assure  you  I 
would  not  have  been  an  expert. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  with  our  reception 
as  Callfomlans  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
when  the  name  California  appears  on  a  prod- 
uct in  a  foreign  country.  It  \a  accepted  as  • 
product  of  quality. 

Throughout  Europe  we  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  standard  of  living  that 
exists. 

The  development  of  supermarkets  and  self- 
service  markets  in  the  Scandinavian  and 
other  E\u-opean  countries  has  much  to  do 
with  this  pattern.  As  this  growth  continues, 
undoubtedly  greater  consumption  of  food- 
stuffs will  occur  and.  of  course,  the  United 
States  has  an  edge  on  all  other  countries  In 
the  world  on  mass  marketing  of  its  food  prod- 
ucts, therefore,  California,  being  the  fruit 
basket  of  the  world  will  play  a  major  part 
in  this  n-owth.  We  at  the  port  of  Oakland 
are  very*  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of 
such  a  vast  export  market.  But  before  any- 
one thinks  this  is  a  cinch,  they  must  look  at 
the  ever-increasing  competition  In  this  field 
from  Africa,  Spain,  and  other  Mediterranean 
countries. 

As  you  know,  we  are  now  In  the  52d 
straight  month  of  unprecedented  expansion 
In  the  United  States;  this  Is  the  longest  such 
period  in  our  history.  Our  gross  national 
product  in  the  last  4  years  has  Increased  by 
$160  billion,  an  amount  equal  to  our  total 
gross  national  product  in  1942.  Our  per- 
sonal Income  has  increased  fr<»n  $403  billion 
to  $516  billion  in  the  last  3  years.  Invest- 
ment in  plant  equipment  has  increased  by 
50  percent  in  the  last  4  years.  All  of  this 
means  that  the  United  States  is  an  attractive 
market  for  imports  from  countries  through- 
out the  world. 

In  Europe  we  learned  that  the  EEC  coun- 
tries are  concerned  about  Inflation  and  have 
adopted  an  antiinflatlon  program,  which 
includes  a  5-percent  limit  on  governmental 
budget  increases,  long-term  loans  rather  than 
central  bank  credit  financing,  and  wage  In- 
creases are  being  tied  to  productivity.  They 
are  very  conscious  that  they  do  not  want  to 
bring  about  too  much  of  a  slowdown  In 
economic  growth,  yet  they  realize  that  the 
tendency  toward  Infiatlon  must  be  checked. 
American  companies  are  continuing  to  gain 
footholds  in  the  Common  Market,  In  spite 
of  our  administration's  drive  to  try  to  stem 
the  dollar  outfiow.  Prom  what  we  were  able 
to  learn,  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
Europeans  cannot  handle  the  financing 
necessary  for  American  companies  to  set  u^ 
subsidiaries  in  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries with  European  capital;  however,  this 
could  prove  to  be  a  short-term  difficulty. 
EMrope  Is  looking  at  the  United  States  as  a 
market  to  help  meet  these  problems. 

We  heard  some  doubt  expressed  about  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  GAIT  negotiations 
can  be  concluded,  because  of  the  serious 
problems  concerning  agriculture,  but  on  aU 
sides  we  found  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Europeans,  to  whom  we  talked,  to  continue 
the  trade  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
over  the  past  15  years  and  we  were  sissured 
that  U.S.  products  would  continue  to  be  well 
received. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  found  that  both 
the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans  are  becom- 
ing cost  conscious.  They  are  seeking  ways 
to  make  world  trade  produce  more  favorable 
results.  It  is  no  longer  enough  that  their 
so-called  labor  advantage  can  compete  with 
the  other  countries  in  the  world.  They 
must,  If  our  reading  of  the  sitiiation  Is 
accurate,  look  for  and  adopt  the  most  far- 
reaching  possible  economies  In  conducting 
their  world  trade  in  order  to  continue  to 
compete. 
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ary  McNamara  and  Military 
Retired  Pay 


OF  LOUISIANA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 


itEBERT.     Mr. ^Speaker,   during 

hearings  on  military  pay  be- 

House   Committee   on   Armed 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  Mr. 

McNamara  went  into  consider- 

detiil  in  discussing  the  retired  pay 

^hich  accrue  to  military  person- 

thelr  career  in  uniform.    The 

1  npresslon  which  he  may  have 

some  Members  of  Congress  Is 

benefits  are  extraordinary. 

Is  not  actiially  the  case. 

Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces 

published   a    fascinating   study   in 

compares  the  retirement  bene- 

'  by  Mr.  McNamara  during  his 

with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  with 

earned  by  a  brilliant  yoimg  mlll- 

The  analysis,  by  the  Journal's 

Editor,     Mr.     Louis    R. 

is  detailed  right  down  to  the 

It  underscores  the  fact  that 

retired  pay  is  not  all  that  it  is 

to  be. 
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R.  Stockstlll,  Congressional  editor) 
how  rapidly  he  may  have  been 
no  matter  what  outstanding  con- 
he  may  have  made,  no  matter  how 
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aa  ompllshments,  the  most  brilliant 
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in  terms  of  retirement  bene- 
end   of   15  years'  service  to  his 
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the  current  preocciipation  aboi^t 
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would  serve  acme  useful  purpose 

the  lot  at  the  brilliant  young  man 

"  Forces,  after  15  years  in  unl- 
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form,  to  the  lot  of  a  brilliant  young  man 
in  Industry. 

Let's  take  the  example  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  McNamara  Joined  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
at  the  end  of  January  1946  as  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  planning  ofBce.  He  was  29  years 
old.  By  all  accounts,  he  was  an  outstand- 
ing young  man.  In  less  than  3  years  he  be- 
came director  of  the  planning  office.  In  1949 
he  was  made  controller.  In  1953,  he  became 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Ford  Di- 
vision. In  1955,  he  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  divi- 
sion. From  1957  to  1960  he  was  group  vice 
president  of  car  divisions  and  a  company 
director.  In  1960,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
office  of  president. 

SIXTIKN      THOUSAND     DOLLARS     BENEFIT 

In  January  1961,  after  slightly  less  than 
15  years'  service  with  Ford,  at  the  age  of  44, 
Mr.  McNamara  left  the  company  to  beconae 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Without  ever  again  returning  to  Ford,  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  on  the  basis  of  less  than  15 
years'  employment  with  that  company,  is 
entitled,  when  he  reaches  age  65  to  a  re- 
tirement income  of  $16,187.96  per  year.  Life 
expectancy  tables  Indicate  that  he  should 
receive  this  amount  for  a  period  of  10  year.s 
for  a  total  of  $161,879. 

In  addition  to  the  hefty  salary  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara received  during  his  years  at  Ford, 
he  also  became  entitled  to  "supplemental 
compensation"  in  the  amount  of  $618,750. 
If  he  had  made  retirement  contributions  on 
this  amount  alone,  at  the  6' 2  percent  rate 
required  of  Federal  civilian  employees,  his 
contribution  would  have  totaled  more  than 
$40,000. 

Actually,  Mr.  McNamara  contributed  ap- 
proximately $37,000  to  the  Ford  retirement 
fund — a  relatively  small  percentage  of  his 
total  compensation,  counting  both  salary 
and  supplemental  pay. 

At  the  time  he  left  Ford,  the  Secretaj-y  of 
Defense,  If  he  had  so  desired,  could  have 
withdrawn  the  amount  that  he  had  paid  into 
the  retirement  fund,  together  with  interest 
which  had  accrued  on  the  payments,  receiv- 
ing a  Ivunp  sum  check  in  the  amount  of 
$41,169.94. 

Even  If  he  had  withdrawn  his  retirement 
contribution,  however,  he  still  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  "noncontrtbutory  retire- 
ment benefit"  of  $33.83  per  month  when  he 
reaches  age  65. 

EIGHTEEN    THOtTSAND     DOLLARS     FOR     CHIEF     OF 

STAFF 

Secretary  McNamara's  $16,000  retirement 
income  from  Ford — on  the  basis  of  15  years' 
service — compares  with  the  $18,000  retired 
pay  received  by  a  Chief  of  Staff  after  30  years' 
service  and  the  $18,000  retired  pay  received 
by  former  House  Armed  Services  Cc»iunlttee 
Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
after  50  years  in  the  Congress. 

yr should  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
the  Pentagon  chief  made  an  enormous  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  when  he  agreed  to  leave  his 
top  Industry  poet  to  serve  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Not  only  did  he  take  a  huge  wage 
cut,  but  he  lost  certain  company  benefits  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled, 
and  he  elected  not  to  exercise  stock  option 
rights  which  would  iiave  netted  him  a  poten- 
4^  profit  In  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000  to 
$70,000. 

The  comi>arison  here  is  not  designed  to 
show  Mr.  McNamara  in  an  unfavwable  light. 
It  Is  intended  to  show  that  the  military  re- 
tirement system,  whatever  Its  virtues,  is  not 
quite  as  glorious  as  some  believe. 

NO  VESTED  RIGHT 

The  military  man  has  no  vested  right  in 
his  retiieuient  income.  The  earliest  he  Is 
entitled  to  any  ot  its  benefits  (except  in  case 
of  disability)   Is  after  20  years'  service.     He 


can  never  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  funds 
in  case  of  need.  Nor  can  he  pass  any  part 
of  the  benefit  on  to  his  widow  unless  he 
agrees  to  a  substantially  reduced  benefit  dur- 
ing his  own  lifetime.  If  his  wife  predeceases 
liim,  the  amount  which  has  been  deducted 
from  his  retired  pay  Is  lost  forever.  And, 
even  so,  the  deductions  continue  although 
no  portion  of  his  retired  pay  will  thereafter 
be  paid  to  a  second  wife  or  other  heir. 

To  go  back  to  the  example  of  the  brilliant 
young  officer — If  he  is  so  outstanding  that 
he  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
after  20  years'  service  (and  the  average  officer 
is  not)  and  if  he  then  elects  to  retire,  and  if 
his  retirement  Is  approved,  he  Is  entitled  to 
an  annual  military  retlrMnent  income  of 
$5,812.20. 

The  amount  of  annual  income  is  only 
about  one-third  the  amount  Mr.  McNamara 
will  receive,  but  the  milltairy  man  has  one 
advantage  not  enjoyed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  starts  receiving  his  retired  pay 
immediately.  He  does  not  have  to  wait  until 
age  65. 

Yet  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  some— 
perhaps  even  to  Mr.  McNamara — to  learn 
what  this  means  in  terms  of  the  total  an- 
nuity the  two  men  will  receive  over  their 
lifetime. 

SMALL   DIFFERENCE 

Chances  are  that  if  a  military  man  has 
become  a  colonel  after  20  years'  service  he 
will  be  younger  than  44,  the  age  at  which 
Mr.  McNamara  left  Ford.  This  means  his 
life  expectancy  Is  shorter  than  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's. For  the  sake  of  argvunent,  how- 
ever, let  us  asstune  he  Is  44,  in  which  case 
his  life  expectancy  (73.78  years)  is  still  leas 
than  Is  Mr.  McNamara's.  This  means  he 
will  receive  his  retired  pay  for  a  period  of 
about  30  years,  for  a  grand  total  of  $174,366 
( not  counting  whatever  small  percentage  in- 
creases he  may  be  granted,  under  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  formula) . 

This  is  about  $12,500  more  than  the 
amotint  to  which  Mr.  McNamara  Is  entitled. 
Of  course,  Mr.  McNamara  contributed  $37,000 
toward  his  retirement  plan,  whereas  the 
military  man  is  deemed  to  have  contributed 
nothing.  But,  the  military  man  had  to  work 
5  additional  years,  at  far  less  compensation, 
and  with  little  opportunity  to  build  up  an 
estate,  in  order  to  obtain  his  benefit. 

And,  if  he  elects  to  provide  for  his  wife, 
thereby  accepting  reduced  retired  pay.  and  11 
his  wife  dies  before  he  does,  he  will  never 
collect  anything  approaching  the  total 
$174,368. 

Secretary  McNamara  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  attempts  to  see  that  the  Crovernment 
properly  accounts  for  military  retirement 
costs,  but  In  doing  so,  he  should  make  a 
greater  effort  to  assure  that  all  aspects  of  the 
military  retirement  S3retem  are  properly 
weighted  in  assessing  this  Important  benefit. 

As  the  counsel  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Mr.  Frank  Slatinshek  has 
pointed  out,  active  duty  military  pay  always 
has  been  "deliberately"  held  down  in  order 
to,  in  effect.  cha,rge  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  retirement  contributions  which 
they  do  not  actually  make. 

If  a  contributory  system  had  existed  for 
the  services.  Congress  frequently  has  ob- 
served that  the  Government  woTild  have  had 
to  shell  out  more  to  maintain  it  than  it  has 
spent  on  the  noncontrtbutory  system,  and 
active  duty  military  pay  would  have  had  to 
be  increased  substantially,  thereby  boosting 
Federal  payroll  costs  and  enlarging  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Secretary  McNamara's  preoccupation  with 
the  "accrued  costs"  of  the  system  indicates 
that  he  has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  devel<^>lng  a  full  understanding 
of  this  factor  of  the  equation.  But  there 
are  other  factors  and  they  also  must  be  taken 
into  accoiint. 


My  P,  1965 

The  SBA  Loan  Policy  Board 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  In  the  Record 
on  June  8,  1965,  I  am  delighted  that 
President  Johnson's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4,  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  May  27,  abolishes  the  Loan  Policy 
Board  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  transfers  all  of  its  f imctions  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  SBA. 

In  connection  with  this  action  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  by  my  good 
friend,  Gteorge  J.  Burger,  vice  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  and  the  reply  he  received 
from  the  President's  special  counsel: 

June  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  PaEsiDENr:  I,  too,  ^ant  to 
Join  with  Congressman  Abraham  Multee,  a 
very  active  member  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  very  active  in  his  activi- 
ties regarding  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration from  its  inception.  1953  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  congratulating  you  on  your 
splendid  action  in  the  abolition  of  the  Loan 
Policy  Board  In  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  record  wUl  disclose  in  my  appearances 
in  behalf  of  the  federation,  repeatedly  over 
the  years  I  have  recommended  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Loan  Policy  Board,  and  in  fact 
opposed  the  formation  of  such  Board  from 
the  start. 

I  well  recall  In  the  fall  of  1953,  shortly 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Act  making  a  hurried  spot 
check  of  SBA  crfBces  in  key  cities  throughout 
the  Nation.  My  first  experience  as  to  the 
Loan  Policy  Board  was  as  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  in  forceful  terms,  by  the 
regional  office  of  SBA  In  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Because  of  the  information  obtained  in 
this  visit  a  Joint  conference  was  arranged 
with  the  then  Administrator  of  SBA  here  In 
Washington,  his  deputy  and  top  staff  mem- 
bers, which  resulted  in  his  calling  for  a  Joint 
conference,  a  few  days  later,  with  Treasury, 
Commerce,  the  writer  and  himself  as  to  the 
report  of  my  findings  received  In  Kansas  City, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  conference  some  dras- 
tic changes  were  made  In  SBA  loan  policy. 

More  recently,  during  the  platform  hear- 
ings on  Small  Business  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  the  summer  of  1964, 
at  the  completion  of  my  testimony  a  mem- 
ber of  the  platform  committee  put  a  ques- 
tion to  me  as  to  the  reasons  for  my  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  Loan  Policy  Board. 
I  believe  I  answered  his  question  satisfac- 
torily. 

A  nationwide  poll  was  made  of  our  mem- 
bers in  1961,  which  followed  previous  actions 
as  it  related  to  the  Loan  Policy  Board,  and 
the  result  of  that  poll  was:  For  abolition.  61 
percent;  against,  31  percent;  no  vote,  8 
percent. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, and  your  action  will  result  in 
being  even  more  important — that  is,  placing 
the  full  administration  of  the  act  In  the 
hands  of  the  agency — of  course,  subject  to 
review  by  Congress  every  so  often.    The  lat- 


ter recommendation  has  also  been  made  by 
us  on  numerous  occsBlons. 
With  highest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

GXOROK  J.  BUROKS, 

Vice  President. 

Thx  Wnrrs  House, 
Washington,  June  24.  1965. 
Mr.  George  J.  BxntcER, 

Vice  President.  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  The  President  appreciated 
your  letter  of  June  9  and  yoxir  kind  ranarks 
concerning  his  proposal  to  abolish  the  Loan 
Policy  Board  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  Is,  of  covu^e,  gratifying  to  learn  that  this 
action  is  consistent  with  the  position  which 
you  and  a  substantial  ntunber  of  yovu*  mnn- 
bers  have  taken  for  several  years. 

As  you  well  know,  the  President  has  made 
clear  his  Intention  to  have  a  Government  as 
efficient  and  economical  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible. In  transmitting  to  the  Congress  on 
May  27,  1965.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4, 
which  transfers  the  Policy  Board's  respon- 
sibilities to  the  SBA  Administrator,  the  Presi- 
dent emphasized  In  the  accc»npanylng  mes- 
sage the  need  to  have  a  Government  that  Is 
streamlined  and  capable  of  quickly  adjust- 
ing and  readjusting  its  organization  and 
operating  procedures  to  take  up  and  sur- 
mount new  challenges. 

If  the  Congress  will  allow  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  become  effective  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  60-day  statutory  period,  we  are 
convinced  we  will  have  taken  another  sub- 
stantial step  toward  a  more  effective  man- 
agement of  otu-  National  Government. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  support. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  C.  WnrrE, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 


Residual  Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACBUSKTrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
deplored  the  continuation  of  residual  oU 
import  quotas  as  discriminatory,  im- 
necessary  and  harmful  to  our  national 
security. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  how  serious 
was  the  impact  of  these  quotas  on  the 
economy  of  Venezuela,  a  nation  which 
depends  on  the  export  of  oU  for  90  per- 
cent of  its  foreign  trade  and  95  percent 
of  its  foreign  exchange  receipts.  We 
cannot  emphasize  hemispheric  economic 
growth  and  solidarity  and  tbaa  turn 
around  and  isolate  one  of  the  strongest 
nations  in  Latin  America. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  Venezuela  to 
understand  this  policy  of  restrictioa. 
Writing  in  the  July  1965  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  President  Raul  Leoni  comm^its: 

I  want  to  flimpiiaBlge  that  Venezuela  has 
never  been  oippoBed  to  protoctton  of  an  in- 
dustry as  vital  aa  that  aC  oU.  What  Vene- 
zuela obJeotiB  to  Is  the  way  in  whloti  pro- 
tection has  been  applied  by  the  United 
States;  It  Just  does  not  aeem  to  us  conslBtent 
with  the  proclaimed  principle  of  hemlBpherlc 
solidarity.     In  contrast  to  the  product!  of 


other  nations  in  the  hemisphere,  Veneztiela's 
main  export  Is  discriminated  against  by  a 
quota  system  Imposed  by  the  United  States  to 
subsidize  its  domestic  oil  Industry.  As  a 
result  we  have  suffered  considerable  eco- 
nomic losses  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
had  to  fight  a  decline  In  prices.  Since  the 
quota  system  was  put  Into  effect,  we  have  lost 
millions  of  dollars  which  are  Indispensable 
for  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  country  in  such  critical  fields  as  housing, 
education  and  youth  and  Infant  care. 

I  share  President  Leonl's  concern  and 
I  know  that  the  people  of  New  England 
who  depend  so  heavily,  on  the  Vene- 
zuelan imports  of  residual  oil  to  operate 
their  industrial  firms,  their  hospitals,  and 
their  schools  do  too.  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  policy  of  the  administration 
either  and  we  will  continue  to  work  Just 
as  hard  as  we  can  for  a  complete  reversal 
of  that  policy. 


Soath  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  Praues  Pres* 
ident  Johnson's  Immigration  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEIMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sub- 
committees of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  both  considering  a  proposal  by 
President  Johnson  to  revise  our  present 
immigration  laws. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  15,  1965.  In 
support  of  revision  of  our  present  im- 
migration statutes. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Floodgate  Phobia 

We  were  considerably  disheartened  the 
other  day  to  read  that  a  public  opinion  poll 
showed  Americans  oppose  changing  U.S.  Im- 
migration laws  by  a  2-to-l  margin. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  sub- 
mitted proposals  for  immigration  law 
changes  to  the  current  session  of  Congress^ 
It  has  not  pressed  very  hard  f(»r  passage, 
however,  and  committee  hearings  have 
dragged  unspectacularly  along. 

Maybe  that  Is  part  of  the  difficulty. 
There  has  been  little  real  debate  about  the 
proposed  changes  and  too  many  Americans, 
perhaps,  have  accepted  without  questions 
the  zealots'  cry  that  the  bill  would  "open 
the  floodgates"  to  Job-hungry  fcxrelgners. 

There  is  no  truth  to  the  charge.  The 
proposed  changes  In  the  law  would  not  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  total  number  of  Im- 
migrants to  this  country.  It  would  simply 
substitute  a  new  set  of  criteria  for  admis- 
sion. 

Instead  of  the  present  Insulting  national 
origins  basis  for  immigration  quotas,  the 
proposed  law  would  give  priority  to  immi- 
grants who  possess  specialized  skills  which 
are  in  low  supply  in  this  country.  Kinship 
to  U.S.  citizens  also  would  wei^h  more  heav- 
ily under  the  new  rules. 

Contrary  to  other  nunjors.  the  proposed 
legislation  would  not  change  the  present 
law  relating  to  admission  of  Communists 
and.  subvenlTCB. 

It  Is  ironic  to  hear  white  Americans  get 
worked  up  about  Immigration.  So  far  as 
we   know,   red^sklnned   Americans   are   the 
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E  CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

I  ON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

PF  BtAssACHTJsrrrs 
IN  TK  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  (  XDNTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
efforts  o  aid  needy  peoples  abroad  often 
encoun  er  severe  criticism  at  home.  "Is 
our  mo  ley  being  spent  wisely  or  waste- 
fuUy?"  taxpayers  ask.  "Are  we  reaching 
the  peo  3le  who  really  need  our  aid?  Are 
our  citi  ens  in  other  countries  doing  more 
harm  tl  lan  good?" 

I  wai  heartened  to  read  an  article  in 
yesterday's  Evening  Star  about  one 
Americi  in  project  that  Is  doing  a  world 
of  good  A  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Peru 
is  help  ng  the  Indians  of  an  impover- 
ished, s  ibsistence-level  mountain  village 
to  build  8(  progressive,  economically  stable 
and  responsible  community.  His  name 
Is  Ralih  Bolton,  and  the  village  is 
Chijnaj  a.  in  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Bol- 
ton Is  a  ssisted  by  a  number  of  dedicated 
U.S.  cit  zens  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  Sou  h  American  development,  who 
have  o:  ganized  a  group  known  as  the 
Andean  Foundation. 

The  1  ;ey  to  Chljnaya's  new  prosperity 
rests  w  th  its  youngest  residents.  The 
Indian  children  are  learning  to  weave 
beautifU.  brightly  colored  tapestries 
from  afcaca  yam  and  homespun  cloth. 
The  taiestries  depict  scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  children  and  their  rural  village. 
They  bdcame  popular  almost  instantly, 
and  tw  >  shipments  have  already  been 
Importel  Into  this  country.  They  are 
on  sale  it  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  the 
Center  or  Contemporary  Religious  Art 
in  Bost  )n,  and  are  being  distributed  to 
museims  around  the  country  by  the 
Smithsc  nian  Institution.  Proceeds  from 
the  sal  »s  enable  the  children  to  buy 
clothing  and  books  for  their  newly 
opened  i  chool. 

One  iroblem  still  remains.  The  Bu- 
reau of  ::^ustoms  has  classified  the  tapes- 
tries as  wool  fiumlshings — other"  which 
makes  t  lem  subject  to  a  duty  of  42.5  per- 
cent. I  feel  that  this  is  inappropriate 
and  exo  issive. 

In  vie  V  of  the  fact  that  the  tapeslries 
are  orig  nal  pieces  of  art — each  -hana- 
made  and  each  unique — and  that  they 
are  beirg  exhibited  in  art  galleries  and 
museimis  across  the  coimtry.  it  seems 
only  fai-  that  they  be  classified  as  art, 
and  provided  with  a  duty-free,  or  sub- 
stantiall  7  less  expensive,  entry  into  the 
country.  It  would  certainly  be  to  the 
credit  0  '  the  U.S.  Government,  which 
initlatec  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Alliance 
for  Proixess,  and  other  self-help  pro- 
grams fi>r  South  America,  to  do  every- 
thing feasible  to  promote  this  worthy 
program . 

I  hop«  that  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
and  all  Americans  will  take  an  interest 


in  Chijnaya.  It  could  be  a  real  success. 
For  your  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  the  fine  article  in  yesterday's 
Evening  Star.    The  article  follows: 

A    "MiHACLE"    Happened    in    the    Andes 

Tapestries  have  changed  the  lives  of  In- 
dian children  In  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

The  tapestries  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
State  Department  the  last  2  weeks  in  July, 
sponsored  by  the  Peruvian  Embassy  and  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  show  Is  the  first  stop  in  a  2-year  tour 
around  the  country  arranged  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Peruvian  Ambassador  Pastor  and  Peace 
Corps  Director  Sargent  Shrlver  will  be  posts 
at  a  6  pjn.  reception  opening  the  show  July 
15  at  the  State  exhibit  hall. 

VIVID    SCENES 

The  tapestries,  which  consist  of  scenes 
embroidered  in  vividly  colored  yarn  on  a  light 
beige  homespun  cloth,  depict  the  life  of 
the  children,  the  animals  and  mountainous 
countryside  of  the  village  of  Chijnaya. 

Before  the  founding  of  Chijnaya  In  the  fall 
of  1963,  Indian  children  had  no  time  for 
tapestries. 

If  they  were  under  12,  they  had  their 
families,  few  sheep  and  cattle  to  herd.  If 
they  were  older,  they  spent  long  hours  In 
the  fields  bordering  Lake  Tlticaca,  working 
alongside  their  parents. 

Staying  alive  was  a  full-time  job;  there 
was  no  time  for  education  or  recreation. 

About  once  every  20  years  Lake  Titlcaca 
floods.  The  high  waters  often  take  as  long 
as  5  years  to  recede. 

The  problem  of  beginning  anew  became 
the  chief  concern  of  two  engineers  of  a 
Peruvian  Govermnent  development  agency 
and  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

They  decided  an  entirely  new  community 
should  be  founded  on  land  far  enough  away 
from  the  lake  to  be  safe  from  future  fiood- 
ing. 

Months  of  searching  and  talking  resulted 
In  the  purcase  of  a  1,200-acre  hacienda.  The 
Indian  families  were  asked  to  decide  what 
kind  of  houses  they  would  built  for  them- 
selves.    Architects  donated  various  designs. 

The  settlers  selected  a  one-story  two  bed- 
room brick  model  which  provided  them  with 
Indoor  cooking  facilities  and  running  water 
for  the  first  time. 

The  funds  for  the  land  and  needed  equip- 
ment had  been  loaned  them  by  the  Peruvian 
development  agency. 

BTJILD    HOUSES 

The  families  went  to  work  building  houses 
(some  60  of  them  will  be  completed  by  this 
September) .  a  school  building,  and  a  commu- 
nity center. 

A  tractor  was  obtained  and  a  Government 
agronomist  taught  modern  seeding  and  fer- 
tilizer techniquee.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Indians  had  the  opportimity  to  utilize  mod- 
ern farming  methods. 

Farm  animals  were  pooled  so  that  the  en- 
tire herd  could  be  watched  by  one  or  two 
people,  rather  than  having  young  children 
look  after  two  or  three  privately  owned  head. 
The  free  time  enabled  Chijnaya  to  become 
the  first  village  in  the  area  requiring  school 
attendance. 

Arts  and  crafts  production  was  started- 
The  women  began  making  a  high  quality  al- 
paca yarn  now  being  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  imder  the  name  of  "La  Pushka,"  which 
Is  the  Indian  word  for  the  wooden  spindle 
about  which  the  yam  Is  spun. 

The  Idea  of  the  tapestries  came  from  the 
Peace  Corpe  volunteer,  who  was  living  in  a 
nearby  city,  Puno.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived cautiously  by  the  children.  Pew  of 
them  had  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  even 
draw  on  paper. 

The  res\ilts  won  large  orders  for  more  tape- 
stries fnMn  markets  In  Lima.  The  project 
caught  on  rapidly. 


QUIET   WORK 

Today,  more  than  200  chUdren  spend  much 
of  their  spare  time  working  on  tapestries. 

Today  the  tapestries,  together  with  the 
alpaca  yarn,  have  become  the  major  part  of 
the  Chijnaya  arts  and  crafts  Industry. 

The  communal  aspects  of  life  and  develop- 
ment at  Chijnaya  are  expected  to  disappear 
as  the  Income  now  coming  into  the  commu- 
nity pays  off  the  common  debt  and  becomes 
private  capital. 


Poet  Lowell,  Stick  to  Your  Own  Parameter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIF  ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
White  House  Festival  of  the  Arts  was 
called  by  President  Johnson  to  strength- 
en and  encourage  those  who  nurture  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  mankind.  Many  of 
the  Nations  great  leaders  in  the  arts 
attended  the  festival,  yet  one  of  those 
invited  guests.  Poet  Robert  Lowell, 
snubbed  the  invitation  because  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  President's  foreign 
policies.  His  temperamental  display  of 
bad  manners  was  compounded  by  Mark 
Van  Etoren,  the  festival  master  of  cere- 
monies, who  felt  called  upon  to  defend 
Lowell's  action.  The  White  House  Fes- 
tival of  the  Arts  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  this  Nation's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam, and  Poets  Lowell  and  Van  Doren 
showed  an  amazing  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  scope  of  the  oflBce  of  the 
President  by  confusingly  mixing  foreign 
policy  and  poetry.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Sacramento.  Calif.,  Bee 
of  June  25,  1965,  expresses  this  viewpoint 
eloquently: 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee) 
Poet  Lowell,  Stick  to  Your  Own 
Pentaueteb 
The  poet.  Robert  Lowell,  decided  to  snub 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  White  House 
Festival  of  the  Arts  because  he  does  nqt  agree 
with    the    President's    policies    in    Vietnam. 
And  Poet  Mark  Van  Doren,  festival  master  of 
ceremonies,  thought  it  necessary  to  express 
admiration  for  Lowell's  courage  for  standing 
by  his  scruples,  so  far  as  Vleiaiam  is  con- 
cerned. 

Both  poets  were  out  of  line,  to  use  very 
unpoetlc  slang. 

They  chose  the  wrong  stage  and  the  wrong 
time  to  say  what  they  thought  was  the  right 
thing  to  say  even  though  they  had  the  right 
to  say  It. 

Whether  or  not  Lowell  disagrees  with  the 
President's  Vietnam  policies — he  Is  not  ex- 
ceptional In  this,  Incidentally — had  nothing 
to  do  with  art  In  the  remotest  stretch  of  the 
Imagination,  and  art  was  the  exclusive  busi- 
ness of  the  festival.  By  temperamentally 
spurring  Johnson's  Invitation,  and  dragging 
in  Vietnam  by  the  heels,  Lowell  simply  chose 
to  dramatize  a  situation  and  was  giving  vent 
to  that  mart3rr  complex  which  is  part  of  the 
grain  of  the  soul  of  many  worthy  poets. 

One  might  excuse  temperament  In  a  poet, 
even  expect  It. 

Not  even  a  poet  has  to  be  exctised  for  bad 
manners,  however,  and  that  Is  what  Lowell 
was  guilty  of  In  this  play  few  attention. 

And  Van  Doren,  for  all  of  the  respect  that 
name  demands  in  the  arts,  compounded  the 


offense  when  he  felt  he  had  to  declare  his 
sense  of  Integrity  too,  and — like  Lowell — 
wear  it  on  his  sleeve. 

If  Lowell  feels  so  strongly  about  Vietnam 
why  could  he  not  speak  out  from  his  own 
front  porch  and  not  demean  the  White  House 
Festival  and  dampen  the  magnificent  spon- 
taneity which  created  it,  by  giving  vent  to 
hlB  vagrant  prejudices?  There  were  petu- 
lance and  hoked  up  theatrics  In  the  lines 
Lowell  wrote  for  himself  which  bruise  the 
art  he  processes  to  love  and  falls  tlnlly  with 
untrue  pentameter  on  the  ear. 


Williamsburg,  Pa^  Celebrates 


Indxistrlally  tii«  borough  has  kept  growing 
and  its  papermill  1b  one  of  the  coimty's 
oldest,  the  United  States  Envelope  Co.  iB 
the  newest  ot  the  Industries. 

All  Blair  county  will  congratulate  the  hust- 
ling residents  of  the  Williamsburg  commu- 
nity and  will  Join  in  the  weeklong  cele- 
bration. Williamsburg  has  long  l>een  the 
pride  of  Blair  and  wiU  continue  to  be  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Williamsburg.  It  Is  recalled,  started  out  as 
Aketown,  for  Jacob  Ake  purchased  sites  from 
John  Oanan  and  John  Swift,  naming  the 
area  in  his  honor  in  1790,  the  early  popula- 
tion being  750.  The  canal  followed  in  1826 
and  In  1846  Williamsburg  was  made  a  part 
of  Blair  County,  when  Blair  was  formed 
from  Huntingdon  County. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF   PZaTNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  WHAIiLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  Williamsburg,  Pa., 
on  the  occasion  ol  Lheir  175th  anniver- 
sary as  a  borough. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  timely  editorial  from  the 
Altoona  Mirror  honoring  this  commun- 
ity. 

WILLIAMSBTJRG,     Pa.,     CELEBRATES 

Seven  big  days,  elaborate  in  every  way,  will 
mark  175  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
borough  of  Williamsburg,  In  soiithem  Blair 
County.  Starting  Sunday,  July  4,  and  ending 
Saturday,  July  10,  things,  will  be  pretty  lively 
in  the  community,  whose  residents  have 
made  plans  to  welcome  all  countlans  and 
visitors  from  far  and  near. 

Designated  as  Founder's  Week,  religious 
services  will  mark  the  Sunday  opening  with 
community  services  In  the  evening.  Speaker, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Prank  Ake  of  WllUamsport,  Is 
a  direct  descendant  of  Jacob  Ake,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Papertown. 

Monday  Is  Historical  Day,  with  oldtlmers 
honored  and  Indxistry  lauded,  a  historical 
tour  of  Mount  Etna  being  featured.  Youths 
have  tlielr  day  Tuesday,  and  the  night  ses- 
sion win  be  highlighted  by  the  appearance 
of  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  at  a  banquet  In 
the  school  cafeteria. 

Civic  and  fraternal  groups,  long  active  in 
the  borough,  wUl  celebrate  Wednesday  with 
the  Jaffa  Shrine  units  of  Altoona  featured. 
Agriculture  holds  forth  Thursday  and  thrae'll 
be  a  chicken  barbecue.  Friday  will  be  marked 
by  an  evening  parade  and  a  giant  ox  roast  and 
getting-acquainted  session.  Firemen  from 
far  and  near  will  feature  the  Saturday  clos- 
ing. Fire  apparatus  will  be  demonstrated,  a 
horse  show  is  slated,  and  a  queen  of  the  week 
win  be  crowned.  Fireworks  conclude  the 
banner  week. 

Williamsburg  Is  truly  a  histc»lcal  com- 
munity, since  the  area  was  a  focal  point  for 
transportation  in  the  19th  century  due  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Main  Line  canal.  The 
town  was  the  hub  of  the  thriving  Juniata 
Valley  Iron  Industry  long  before  the  Civil 
War.  Limestone  was  an  early  product  ot  tbe 
rich  quarries.  Agriculture  and  Industry  have 
always  thrived. 

The  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  the  g;reat  steel  manufacturer,  and 
he  always  extolled  tbe  community,  mafclng 
frequent  visits  and  contributions  to  tbe 
town's  welfare. 

Williamsburg  is  noted  for  its  big  spring. 
which  once  powered  a  gristmill,  aawmlll. 
and  iron  furnace,  and  which  flows  stronfi^ 
today  to  supply  ttie  town^  water  supply. 


For  Every  Bad  Apple  There  Are  Barrels 
of  Good  Ones 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid  many  of  us  adults,  wringing  our 
hands  and  shaking  our  heads  over  the 
antics  and  troubles  of  young  Americans, 
fail  to  realize  that  for  every  bad  apple 
there  are  barrels  of  good  ones. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  talking  to  and 
about  young  people,  we  should  listen 
occasionally.  The  youngsters  make 
sense. 

Recently  a  young  man  in  my  area, 
Richard  Gould,  spoke  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fort  Orange-Uncle  Sam 
Coimcil,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  I  liked 
what  he  said  and  I  think  you  will,  too. 
This  was  his  talk : 

Mr.  Julian  Gibson,  Mr.  Raymond  Logan, 
Mr.  Leonard  Frielander,  Mr.  Fted  Peters, 
members  of  the  clergy,  and  Scouters,  on 
behalf  of  the  scouting  movement  of  the 
Fort  Orange -Uncle  Sam  Council,  I  have  been 
selected  as  their  representative  to  speak 
before  you  tonight.  It  is  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  have  been  asked  to  represent 
the  9.000  Scouts  of  this  council.  Further- 
more, I  am  very  glad  that  I  was  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  addressing  the  leaders 
of  the  Scouts  for  whom  I  am  speaking. 

You  gentlemen  who  are  gathered  here  rep- 
resent every  type  of  leader  in  scouting — 
from  a  Cubmaster  to  the  Scout  executive. 
It  Is  my  purpose  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  all  you  gentlemen  who  have 
dedicated  so  much  to  scouting.  I  admire  all 
you  men  for  the  patience  and  perserverance 
you  have  demonstrated  by  assuming  the  role 
as  a  leader  In  the  scouting  movement.  As  a 
junor  assistant  Scoutmaster,  myself.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  discouragement  you  pos- 
sess at  times  as  being  the  leader  of  a  group 
of  teenage  boys.  However,  I  am  also  a  Scout 
and  I  am  aware  of  how  other  Scouts  feel 
toward  their  leaders. 

To  many  of  us,  our  leaders  are  our  sec- 
ond fathers.  On  camping  trips,  they  teach  us 
many  things  about  nature  and  wildlife.  If 
any  problems  arise,  we  seek  their  guidance 
and  understanding. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of 
the  scouting  movement.  For  example,  a 
Scout  saves  a  person's  life  and  gets  his  pic- 
ture in  the  local  newspaper.  The  caption 
below  describes  tbe  Scout  and  the  paper  says 
the  community  Is  fortunate  to  have  an  or- 


ganization as  the  Boy  Scouts.  But  what  Is 
said  about  the  boy's  Scoutmaster  and  the 
others  who  trained  the  Scout.  Nothing.  The 
Scoutmaster  and  his  assistants  are  the  un- 
sung heroes.  They  remain  in  the  background 
while  the  Scout  receives  aU  the  recognition. 
But  leaders  in  scouting  never  receive  any 
recognition.  However,  I  tend  to  disagree  with 
this.  Even  If  your  Scouts  have  never  saved 
a  person's  life,  you  gentlemen  still  deserve 
recognition.  By  guiding  your  Scouts  up 
through  the  ranks,  you  are  prepvaring  them 
for  the  life  they  will  eventually  face  as  adults. 
This  alone  is  reason  enough  to  praise  every 
leader  connected  in  any  manner  with 
scouting. 

When  a  Scout  Is  called  up  to  receive  his 
badge  for  the  rank  he  has  Just  attained  he, 
of  course,  thanks  his  leader.    This  thanks  Is 
not   so   much   for    the   help   the   leader   has 
given  the  Scout,  but  more  for  otbalnlng  the 
badge.    At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  thank 
all   you   leaders  for   giving  the  Scouts  the 
knowledge  they  received  in  achieving  their 
rank.     You  men  have  seen  to  it  that  each 
Scout  possesses  the  materials   and  abUltles 
to  cope  with  any  challenge  which  may  arise. 
I  have  been  a  Scout  for  the  past  8  years 
now  and  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  en- 
Joyed  all  5  of  them.    However,  the  year  that 
stands  out  more  than  all  the  rest  has  been 
this  last  year.       It  was  not  until  I  had  re- 
ceived my  Eagle  Badge  at  the  end  of  last 
year    that    I    fully    realized    what    scouting 
meant  to  me.     During  my   first  4  years  in 
scouting.    I  received   more   knowledge   than 
I  passed  on  to  others.     Once  I  attained  the 
rank  of  eagle,  I  realized  that  It  was  time 
I  related  my  knowledge  and  experience  to 
my  fellow  Scouts.    I  was  also  given  the  op- 
portunity of  representing  my  fellow  Eagle 
Scouts  during  Eagle  Career  Day  last  Feb- 
ruary for  which  I  win  always  be  thankful. 
During  the  past  5  years,  scouting  has  given 
me  the  opportxinlty  to  meet  varloxis  people. 
While  I  was  earning  my  merit  badges,  I  was 
reviewed   by   at  least  15   different  men.     I 
have  also  met  many  people  while  attending 
Stratton    Mountain    Scout    Reservation    for 
3  years.     I  have  also  met  many  Scouts  and 
scouters  at  various  fimctlons  such  as  expo- 
sitions, camporees.  and  banquets. 

Yes.  I  have  gained  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  these  past  5  years, 
and  I  am  sure  I  will  continue  to  achieve 
personal  satisfaction  for  many  years  to  c(»ne. 
However,  I  will  not  be  the  only  Scout  who 
will  benefit  from  scouting.  Every  boy  who 
enters  this  movement  Is  sure  to  gain  per- 
sonal satisfaction  for  himself.  And  this 
satisfaction  will  come  because  of  the  efforts 
and  time  you  gentlemen  have  given  and  wlH 
continue  to  give  to  this  greatest  of  youth 
movements.  . 


Our  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

OF  PBTNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
current  foreign  aid  program  wends  it 
way  through  the  Congress,  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  review,  in  our  own  minds,  the  effects 
of  our  foreign  aid  in  the  past  and  the 
probable  effects  in  the  future  in  the  light 
of  world  peace,  better  foreign  relations, 
and  improved  econonic  conditions  for 
other  countries  of  the  world.  In  that 
connection,  I  found  most  interesting  a 
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June  27. — Amid  cheering  crowds, 
Sovlet-ald  wheat  to  Egypt  arrived 
the  Mediterranean  port  of  Alez- 


shlp  docked  only  a  few  hours 
American  freighter  Sabrina  sailed 
after  imloadlng  24.000  tons 

There  were  no  cheers  for  the 
vessel. 


T  mrSD    STATES    BESUICES    ATO 

American  cargo  was  part  of  resumed 

of  W?  million  worth  of  food  sup- 

a  3-year-old  aid  agreesnent  that 

^  Wednesday.    Final    shipments    had 

u  pended    until    President    Johnson 

week  that  they  were  tn  the  UJS. 

Interest. 

wheat  shipments  were  announced 

ago.    Ships  carrying  wheat,  which 

Union  had  to  buy  abroad  to  supH 

,ts  own  short  supply,  had  been  dl- 

Bgypt.     Capt.  Trubachez  Yuzy  of 

said  that  while  in  the  Red  Sea 

Instructions  to  go  to  Alezaxidrla, 

at  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea. 
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SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  ICASSACHUSRTS 


IN  THi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  JrlORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished columnist  Marquis  Chllds  has 
begun  a  series  of  studies  of  the  impact  of 
the  recint  Dominican  Republic  crisis 
on  hemj  spheric  relations.  Writing  from 
Caracas  Venezuela,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  mot  stable  governments  in  Latin 
America ,  Mr.  Chllds  points  out  that  de- 
spite a  ^  ery  real  fear- of  communism  and 
terrorlsi  i  in  that  nation,  the  recent  uni- 
lateral i  itervention  by  the  United  States 
In  the  I  ominican  has  resulted  in  severe 
concern]  over  its  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  incllide  Mr.  Chllds  article  from  the 
mominj  Washington  Post  in  the  Record 
at  this  lotnt: 

A  PfRVASivi  Pear  of  Intervention 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Venezuela. — Those    of    us    who 

clues   to   what   Is   happening   or 

happen  In  the  world  customarily 

East-West  Axis,  with  Europe  and 

of  the  beat.     This  reporter  is 

>ut  on  the  North-South  Axis  to  try 

al  termath  of  the  political  earthquake 

mlnlcan  RepubUc  to  learn  some- 

the  state  of  what  Is  conveniently 

I  Latin  America. 

>ne   of    those    deceptive    terms   en- 

the  lllxislon  of  a  continent  with  a 

viewpoint  and  common  customs  and 

Nothing  could  be  further  from 

The  range  of  difference  in  out- 
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look  and  way  of  life  is  as  great  as,  say,  that 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Mexico. 
And.  Instecul  of  a  common  political  bond  as  in 
the  United  States,  20  nations — many  of  them 
hardly  viable  from  the  economic  perspec- 
tive— are  beset  by  passionate  national  rival- 
ries that  pit  them  against  one  another. 

Venezuela  is  a  good  place  to  start.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  here  in  land  reform, 
education,  housing  in  the  countryside  and  in 
the  cities,  and  in  other  areas.  In  less  than  3 
years  80,000  land  titles  have  been  transferred 
to  landless  peasants.  If  in  the  next  few  years 
this  same  rate  of  progress  can  be  maintained 
the  taEk  will  be  completed. 

For  5  years — the  longest  period  in  the  na- 
tion's history — Venezuela  has  had  a  stable, 
democratic  Government.  The  author  of  this 
triumph  was  Romulo  Betancourt,  who  suc- 
cessfully held  off  a  Castroite-CXjmmunist- 
terrorist  attack  intended  to  bring  him  down 
and  prevent  last  year's  free  election.  His  suc- 
cessor. President  Raul  Leoni,  is  quieter  and 
more  cautious.  But  he  seems  to  have  a  firm 
grip  on  his  Job. 

Unlike  any  other  Latin-American  country, 
Venezuela  has  the  great  advantage  of  a 
fabiilously  rich  flow  of  oil.  It  is  the  third 
largest  oil  producer  In  the  world,  coming 
after  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oil  exports  are  95  percent  of  the  country's 
foreign  exchange  earnings  and  40  percent 
of  the  oU  is  sold  to  the  United  States.  This 
income  pays  for  virtually  all  the  Govern- 
ment's spending  for  a  broad  program  of  so- 
cial advance. 

But  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  single  purchaser  and  American  com- 
panies, headed  by  Standard-Creole,  are  the 
biggest  operators  does  not  mean  Venezuela 
Is  an  American  satellite.  On  the  contrary, 
this  helps  to  underscore  the  determined  in- 
dependence of  a  people  who,  after  decades  of 
dictatorship,  want  to  keep  their  freedom. 
The  Venezuelan  Congress  voted  unani- 
mously— one  of  the  very  few  times  in  its  his- 
tory there  was  such  a  vote — to  condemn  the 
unilateral  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Dominican  crisis.  Minor  demonstra- 
tions have  been  directed  at  the  American 
Embassy  as  well  as  machinegvm  fire  from 
terrorist  guns.  In  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  Venezuela  has  abstained  on  al- 
most every  Dominican  vote. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  these  outward  mani- 
festations, the  visitor  is  told,  as  a  deeply 
rooted  fear  of  American  domination  of  the 
OAS  and  the  subordination  of  all  other 
Latin  coimtries  to  American  aims.  This 
goes  down  to  the  right  of  individual  nations 
to  bring  about  social  change  in  their  own 
way  without  the  fear  of  intervention  by  the 
colossus  of  the  north. 

The  fear  of  communism  is  very  real  here 
and  with  good  reason.  Tlie  terrorist  at- 
tack that  has  gone  on  lor  more  than  4  years 
has  been  stepped  up  since  the  Dominican 
crisis.  Despite  increasing  efforts  by  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  forces  it  continues. 
Yet  any  overt  help  from  the  outside  is  about 
the  last  thing  the  government  wants. 

It  is  the  precedent  of  Santo  Domingo  that 
Is  so  unsettling.  If  it  can  happen  there, 
the  •  visitor  from  the  north  is  asked,  why 
cannot  the  same  thing  happen  elsewhere? 
And  who  is  to  determine  the  circumstances 
\inder  which  it  can  or  shoxild  happen? 

One  of  the  problems  for  the  American 
observer  traveling  the  north-south  axis  is 
with  the  terms  of  reference  as  between  a 
great  power  ttiat  too  often  takes  for  granted 
the  good  neighbors  in  the  hemisphere  and 
small  struggling  nations  that  barely  keep 
above  the  lapping  tides  of  political  disarray 
and  economic  chaos.  Pride  and  sensitivity 
go  hand  in  hand  in  this  relationship.  Along 
with  this  is  an  acute  awareness  that  cultural 
traditions  in  many  instances  antedates  those 
of  North  America. 

The  present  is  a  turning  point  In  the  ties 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  hemisphere. 


American  action  in  Santo  Domingo  was  a 
severe  shock.  Tact,  patience,  understand- 
ing are  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  overcome.  The 
United  States  is  still  the  overwhelming 
dominant  force,  and  arm  twisting  in  the  last 
resort  may  work.  But  for  the  long  pull  that 
course  can  be  disastrous. 


Dr.  William  John  Kerr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  12,  1965.  a  great  American  was 
laid  to  rest,  at  a  funeral  service  held  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Areata,  Calif. 
Dr.  William  John  Kerr  was  truly  one  of 
the  great  humanitarians  of  our  time. 
He  was  loved  and  highly  respected  by  all 
who  were  privileged  to  know  or  be  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Dr.  Kerr  was  my 
friend. 

As  I  attended  the  funeral  service,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  beautiful  eulogy 
presented  by  Dr.  Cpmelius  H.  Siemens, 
president  of  Humboldt  State  College  and 
the  outstanding  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Michael  Petrillo.  I  herewith  sub- 
mit for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  these 
exceptional  renderings.  Dr.  Kerr  gave 
his  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind — he  was  truly  "One  of 
the  real  giants  in  our  forest  of  human 
beings,"  as  stated  so  eloquently  in  Dr. 
Siemen's  eiUogy  that  follows: 

Ettlogt — Wn.LiAM  John  Kerr,  M.D. 

One  of  the  real  giants  in  our  forest  of  hu- 
man beings  has  fallen.  The  achievements 
and  Influences  of  his  active  and  productive 
life  &re  evident  in  many  places  and  felt  in 
may  lives.    For  this  was  no  common  man. 

After  his  student  college  days  at  Berkeley,  ' 
he  earned  his  doctor  of  medicine  at  Harvard 
University.  Then  for  40  years  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  scholar,  physician, 
teacher,  faculty  administrator,  heart  special- 
ist, inventor,  and  clinical  Investigator. 

For  his  achievements,  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia bestowed  on  him,  after  retirement,  its 
highest  honor,  the  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

His  individual  activities.  Innovating  prac- 
tices, and  medical  advances  are  too  numerous 
to  account  here.  His  contributions  to  medi- 
cine and  to  medical  education  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  practice  and  science  of  healing. 

To  recognize  and  stimulate  yotmg  intern- 
ists at  the  University  of  California  Medical 
School,  he  initiated  in  1939  the  Gold-Headed 
Cane  Award  for  the  most  promising  senior 
student.  The  Gold-Headed  Cane  continues 
to  be  awarded  annually  as  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Kerr. 

Similarly,  he  stimulated  Interest  In  nursing 
by  providing  the  Brat  Florence  Nightingale 
Awards  at  the  University  of  California  and  at 
Humboldt  State  College. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  San  Francisco 
Heart  Committee  and  in  1927  organized  the 
California  Heart  Committee.  In  1946  his 
leadership  in  this  endeavor  was  recognized 
by  his  simultaneous  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Heart  Society  and  the 
American  College  of  Physicians. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Dr.  Kerr  retired  and 
with  Mrs.  Kerr  rettmied  to  Kerrydale  and 
to  the  old  home  place  established  by  his 
parents  In  1914.    Here  in  partnership  with 
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his  brother  Guy.  he  led  a  very  active  retire- 
ment life  as  a  rancher,  tree  farmer,  cattle 
raiser,  and  experimental  coneervatlonlst. 
The  ranch  was  expanded  by  thousands  of 
acres  of  prairie,  forest,  and  grazing  lands 
abundant  in  the  wUdllfe.  shrubs,  grasses,  and 
trees  he  studied,  nurtured,  and  loved.  In 
addition,  he  fotmd  time  to  laeoome  a  friend 
and  adviser  to  Humboldt  State  College,  and 
to  initiate  projects  in  the  public  Interest. 
On  behalf  ai  the  Humboldt  State  College 
Advisory  Board,  he  personally  supervised  the 
planning,  soliciting,  processing,  and  Instal- 
lation of  the  beautifxil  panelled  walls  of  the 
college  forestry  building  exhibiting  the  in- 
digenous hardwoods  of  this  region.  He  was 
responsible  for  similar  iMX>Jeete  at  the  Hum- 
boldt Coimty  Agricultural  Building,  the  Sen 
Francisco  Medical  Center,  the  student  center 
at  the  University  of  California  m  Berkeley, 
and  in  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Court  House, 
now  imder  construction.  "These  now  become 
abiding  memcolals  to  him. 

His  genuine  Interest  in  youth,  in  a  better 
futm-e.  and  his  activities  devoted  to  plan- 
ning for  tomorrow  never  flagged.  This  driv- 
ing force  and  tmselflsh  desire  is  exemplified 
in  the  Kerr  Bros."  project  tc  teach  young 
boys  and  girls  the  value  In  planting  trees — 
thousands  of  them  by  hxmdreds  of  our 
youth — little  trees  that  will  not  become  use- 
ful forests  until  after  the  year  2000.  A  few 
months  ago  he  personally  planted  300  snuiU 
trees  In  a  single  day — an  act  of  faith  in  the 
future  and  of  his  love  of  nature. 

We  shall  miss  this  gentle  soiil,  our  good 
friend,  helpful  counselor,  inspiring  teacher, 
faithftd  husband,  loving  father,  and  won- 
derful grandfather.  Indeed,  he  was  man- 
kind's multifold  benefactor. 

That  we  and  many  others  are  better  per- 
sons for  having  had  him  live  among  us  is 
a  noble  tribute  to  his  lovable  pyersonality  and 
friiitful  life.  All  whose  lives  have  been 
touched  by  his  goodness,  by  his  healing  hand, 
by  his  friendly  counseling,  and  by  his 
loring  care  will  forever  treasure  the  legacy 
left  by  Dr.  WUliam  John  Kerr. 

CORNELnrs  H.  Siemens. 

Arcata,  Calif.,  June  12, 1965. 


PtTNERAL  Service  for  Dr.  WH-liam  Kerr, 

Jttne  12, 1965 

(Preached   by   Rev.   Michael    Petrillo,   First 

Baptist  Church  of  Arcata,  Calif.) 

"Old  men  shall  dream  dreams  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions" — Joel  2:28-32. 

A  mtm  stepped  out  in  space.  On  the  basis 
of  scientific  knowledge  there  was  nothing 
out  there.  He  was  traveling  17,500  miles 
an  ho\u-.  He  walked  there  for  20  minutes. 
He  was  conunanded  several  times  to  return. 
He  finally  relented  but  made  the  wistful 
reply  "this  is  the  saddest  moment  in  my 
life." 

I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the  Im- 
mensity and  eternity  of  space  holds  experi- 
ences that  we  who  are  earth  bound  cannot 
Imagine.  Space  pilot  White  felt  the  impact 
of  a  law  that  is  at  work — a  law  caught  by 
the  poet — Walt  Whitman: 

"Night  on  the  Prairies 
"The  supper  is  over — the  fires  on  the  ground 

burns  low; 
The  wearied  emigrants  sleep,  wrapt  in  their 

blankets: 
I  walk  by  myself — I  stand  and  look  at  the 

stars,  which 
I  think  now  I  never  realized  before. 
Now  I  absorb  immortality  and  peace, 
I  admire  death,  and  test  propositions. 

"How  plenteous.   How  splrltiial. 
I  was  thinking  the  day  most  splendid,  tin 

I  saw  that  the  not-day  exhibited. 
I  was  thinking  this  globe  enougb.  ttn  tbere 

sprang  out  ao  xudseless  around  m« 

myriadB  of  other  globes. 


"Now,  while  the  great  thoughts  of  space  and 

eternity 
Fill  me,  I  will  measure  mysrtf  by  thei6: 
And  now,  touch'd  with  the  lives  of  other 

globes 
Arrived  as  far  along  as  those  of  the  earth. 
Or  waiting  to  arrive,  or  pass'd  on  farther 

than  those  of  the  earth, 
I  henceforth  no  more  ignore  them,  than  I 

Igncve  my  own  life. 
Or  the  lives  of  the  earth  arrives  as  far  as 

mine. 
Or  waiting  to  arrive. 

"O  I  see  now  that  life  cannot  exhibit  all  to 

me — 
As  the  day  cannot, 

I  see  that  I  am  to  wait  for  what  will  be 
exhibited  by   death." 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  more  to  life  than 
the  things  we  can  touch. 

"One  cannot  handle  kindness — 
Love  eludes  being  grasped. 
And  hope  is  as  fiuid  as  the  wind. 

'^ope,  faith  and  love  are  visions  of  what 

can  be. 
Faith  in  others  Is  a  dream  yet  unfulfilled." 

Dr.  William  Kerr  dreamed  dreams  and 
saw  visions  like  a  yo\ing  man.  He  planted 
trees  for  others  to  receive  benefit.  He  made 
possible  continuing  education  for  the  yet 
unborn.  Dr.  Siemens  in  his  eulogy  has 
shown  us  the  power  of  friendship  and  love. 

Theerfore,  ttUs  morning  I  would  take  these 
moments,  somewhat  audaciously,  to  plant 
some  signs  for  us  to  follow.  For  the  "lives 
of  great  men  all  remind  us  we  can  make  oiu* 
lives  sublime,  and,  departing,  leave  behind 
us  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." — H.  W. 
Longfellow. 

We  need  to  dream  dreams  and  have  visions 
for  the  ones  who  wlU  follow  ub. 

1.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  one  can 
hear  is:  He  was  someone  to  look  up  to. 

2.  Dr.  Kerr's  dreams  came  true  becaxise 
they  met  certain  spiritual  principles.  Our 
dreams  will  come  true  also  if  we  meet  and 
follow  those  same  principles.  They  are 
stated  in  the  Bible — ^PhUlppians  4:  8 — "Fi- 
nally, brethren,  whatever  is  true,  whatever  is 
honorable,  whatever  is  Just,  whatever  ia  pure, 
whatever  is  lovely,  whatever  is  gracioxis,  if 
there  is  anything  worthy  of  praise,  think 
about  these  things." 

Great  men  live  by  great  truth  and  their 
dreams  come  true  because: 

1 .  They  are  true — true  to  self  and  to  others. 

2.  They  are  honorable — honest  desires. 

3.  They  are  Just. 

4.  They  are  pure — reverence  for  life  as  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  God. 

5.  They  are  lovely — beauty  never  fades. 

6.  They  are  gracious — always  filled  with 
grace. 

7.  They  are  based  on  excellence  and  ex- 
celling. 

8.  They  are  praiseworthy— optimistic. 
We  are  to  live  lives  of  service. 

1.  No  greater  monument  can  be  erected 
than  the  simple  words — "He  served  welL" 

2.  Perhaps  with  the  right  dreams  that  God 
has  given  to  the  Imagination  of  men  and 
with  a  sense  of  dedication  we  will  follow 
these  footprints  left  by  a  man  <^  long 
strides. 

He  would  want  xis  to  take  heart — to  take 
up  life  where  he  left  off  and  dream  dreams 
and  see  visions. 

"Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing  with  a 
heart  for  any  fate:  still  achieving,  still  pur- 
suing, learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

I  have  felt  free  to  bring  a  message  of  hope 
because  it  catches  the  spirit  of  a  man  who 
Just  the  other  day  planted  300  trees  in  h(^)e. 

Joel  says:  "Dream  dreams,  see  tIsIods,  and 
you  will  serve  others." 


A  Useful  GOP  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF  NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  GOODEIjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  indicated  many  times  since  the  re- 
turn from  Paris  oi  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
Community,  we  Republicans  are  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  the  statesmanlike  job 
they  did.  Members  of  the  task  force 
who  visited  Paris  were  Representative 
Paul  Pindlet,  chairman,  Representative 
Hastings  Keith,  Representative  Alex- 
ander PiRNiE,  and  Representative  James 
D.  Martin. 

The  task  force  report  wtus  placed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  a  speech  by  Con- 
gressman FiNDLET  on  June  30, 1965,  pages 
14758-14761.  Since  release  of  this  con- 
structive report,  the  Plndley  task  force 
has  received  a  number  of  well-deserved 
accolades,  including  many  from  Indivi- 
duals who  were  initially  critical  of  the 
idea  of  this  vlsitaticxi.  I  would  stress 
that  this  kind  of  factfinding  trip  by  rep- 
resentatives of  an  opposition  party  has 
many  precedents  in  our  history.  Among 
the  most  prominent  examples  is  the  vis- 
itation of  the  then  Senator  Humphrey  to 
Khrushchev  in  1959. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an 
editorial  of  July  7,  1965,  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette, 

July  7, 1965] 

A  Useful  GOP  Report 

There  had  been  ample  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  four  Congressmen  Republicans  sent 
to  Europe  on  a  factfinding  mission  about 
NATO  problems  would  come  up  with  any- 
thing constructive.  For  legislators,  and 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  at  that,  to 
jjarley  directly  with  foreign  officials  was  high- 
ly unusual,  bordering  In  constitutional  Ir- 
regularity. The  built-in  minority  party  bias 
seemed  obvious. 

But  the  Republican  mission  has  turned  tn 
a  useful  report — one  from  which  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  can  profit  and  one 
which,  it  can  be  hoped,  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress vrill  themselves  remember  In  the  for- 
eign policy  debates  that  Ue  ahead.  This  is 
not  because  the  mission's  findings  are  star- 
tling, but  because  they  are  emphatically 
stated  from  the  Republican  side. 

What  the  GOP  factfinders  say  is  that  the 
fact  of  French  nuclear  power  must  be  ac- 
cepted; that  the  ambiguity  of  the  American 
position  on  really  sharing  nuclear  decision- 
making with  NATO  must  be  removed;  that 
an  effective  means  of  consulting  among 
NATO  allies  on  global  diplomatic  policies 
should  be  established,  and  that  VS.  domi- 
nance of  NATO  must  be  abandoned. 

Indeed,  the  crux  of  the  GOP  report  U  that 
French-American  accord  must  be  reestab- 
lished, not  merely  in  deference  to  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  but  because  Mr.  de  Gaulle 
"actually  rides  powerful  cturents  of  opinion 
which  flow  throughout  an  of  Western  Europe, 
and  the  problem  (tfatkt)  Is  posed  by  his  chal- 
lenge ot  UJ3.  polldss  Is  only  partially  to  be 
fonnulated  in  exclusively  French  terms." 
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ogj  to  T.  A.  Thompson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

IN  THE 


or  HAWAn 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  July  2.  1965 


MA  rSUNAGA. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
sadness  and  a  deep  sense 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
to  our  departed  colleague  and 
Honorable  T.  Ashton  Thomp- 

his  untimely  passing  an  the 

;ircumstances  surrounding  his 

me  as  I  was  preparing  to 

for  Hawaii  to  speak 

4th  celebration.    I  was  then 

of   his   frequently    expressed 

^end  a  nice  leisurely  visit  in 


in  pressed 


27,  1965,  it  was  my  privilege 

and   testify   before   Ashton 

s  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 

Conservation  with  respect  to 

under  consideration.    It  was 

to  watch  the  hearings  progress 

able  chairmanship.     I   was 

with  his  fairness,  in- 

and  familiarity  with  the  sub- 

at  hand. 

r.  Ashton   Thompson   was   a 

legislator.    The  Congress  and 

have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

State  of  Loxitsiana  will  sorely 

of  her  greatest  citizens.     We 

him  will  forever  cherish  his 

dshlp    and    imderstandlng 

o  willingly  shared. 


fr  eni 


To  Mrs.  Thompson  and  members  of 
his  family,  I  offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 
May  the  good  Lord  bless  them  and  give 
them  courage  to  face  the  morrow  with 
hope  for  the  future. 


Secretary  Udall't  Bid  for  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOXJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  $1  billion 
will  be  spent  in  Appalachia  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  the  region 
and  create  opportunity  for  its  people. 
This  is  taxpayer's  money.  Duke  Power 
Co.,  is  requesting  permission  to  spend 
$910  million  of  private  enterprise  funds 
in  the  same  region  to  generate  ix>wer 
and  thus  to  purchase  coal  from  the  de- 
pressed coal  mines  of  Appalachia. 
Secretary  Udall  filed  an  intervention 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
prevent  Duke  from  starting  this  develop- 
ment. Secretary  Udall  attempted  to 
answer  some  questions  last  Sunday  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  about  his  opposition 
to  private  enterprise.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Greenville  News  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  entire  country- 
[Prom  the  Greenville  News] 
Monopoly.  Not  Competition 

It  took  some  digging,  and  wading  through 
a  few  vague  and  evasive  answers,  but  Editor 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  Sunday  night  got  from  Secretary 
Udall  the  real  reason  why  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  trying  to  block  the  Duke 
Power  Co.'s  Keowee-Toxaway  project  in  Pick- 
ens and  Oconee  Counties. 

Mr.  Udall,  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  referred  to 
the  importance  of  providing  competition 
for  the  private  power  companies  by  building 
federally  operated  hydroelectric  dams  with 
taxpayers'  money.  But  to  do  this  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  power  development  is 
not  competition. 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  Pe<ieral  "yardstick" 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  talked  about 
in  Justification  of  Federal  power  development 
and  the  creation  of  the  electric  cooperatives 
with  Federal  grants,  low  interef:^  loan?,  and 
federally  subsidized  power. 

Since  there  are  more  Federal  projects  than 
privately  owned  generating  facilities  along 
the  Savannah  and  Its  tribxitarles.  Mr.  Udall  Is 
not  promoting  competition. 

He  Is  aiming  at  a  Federal  power  monopoly. 
There  It  1b,  plain  and  simple.  That  can  be 
the  only  end  result  of  the  policies  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  following. 

We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Udall  is  speak- 
ing for  his  Department  only  and  that  he  Is 
not  reflecting  the  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  what  he  said  Svuiday,  and  his 
refusal  to  comment  earlier  despite  numerous 


He  kept  referring  to  the  proposed  Federal 
project  at  Trotters  Shoals,  which  is  far  from 
being  ready  for  a  start,  even  If  Congress  were 
to  autliorlze  It. 

He  appeared  to  feel  that  this,  with  the 
other  Federal  projects  on  the  Savannah 
•would  meet  all  needs.  He  confused  the 
whole  Isoua  with  the  proposed  Duke  steam- 
plant  at  Mlddleton  Shoals,  a  project  which 
has  been  approved  by  all  agencies  and  awaits 
only   coingressional   authorization. 

The  Keowee-Toxaway  project  Is  not  on  any 
Interstate  rivers,  another  point  on  which 
Udall  seemed  confused,  and  requires  only 
FPC  approval.  Furthermore,  this  develop- 
ment Is  projected  to  meet  needs  which  will 
come  with  development  after  the  Savannah 
River  plant  Is  delivering  capacity. 

Udall  questioned  both  Duke's  figures  and 
its  need  for  the  power.  That  Is  utterly  ab- 
surd, for  companies  like  Duke  don't  gamble 
with  their  stockholders'  cash  and  credit. 
They  calculate  the  risks  carefully  and  spend 
conservatively. 

Finally,  Udall  errs  foolishly  when  he  says 
the  Federal  projects  can  meet  the  power 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  futiire.  The 
proposed  Mlddleton  Shoals  plant  would  de- 
liver more  firm  power  than  all  of  the  exist- 
ing and  proposed  Federal  projects  com- 
bined— unless  the  Federal  Government  takes 
the  private  companies  ever  and  builds  steam- 
t>lants. 

So,  the  Issue  is  clearly  and  fairly  drawn. 
As  we  have  stated  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
question  of  Federal  ownership  and  socialism 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  against  private  en- 
terprise and  investor  ownership  with  millions 
of  tax  dollars  for  government  at  all  levels. 

It  is  a  question  of  industrial  development 
by  private  enterprise  against  a  Federal  mo- 
nopoly which  stifles  Industrial  development. 

The  huge  Federal  projects  at  Hartwell  and 
Clark  Hill  have  brought  no  industry  to  South 
Carolina,  but  the  threat  of  another  Federal 
dam  at  Trotters  Shoals  has  kept  industries 
from  coming  to  that  j>art  of  the  State. 


L.AWS    REL.\TIVE   TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biireau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tht 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docvunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  i  U  S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOI 


An  office   for   the   Congressional   Record. 
efforts  of  newsmen  to  reach  him.  Secretary,.,  with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 


Udall  is  not  likely  to  agree  to  rescind  or  to 
soft-pedal  his  petition  of  intervention  befca^e 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

As  brought  out  by  the  question's  of  Mr. 
KUpatrlck,  who  had  all  the  facts  before  him. 
Mr.  Udall  has  no  case  against  the  Duke  jao^ 
ect,  except  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  or 
socializing  the  power  industry. 


cated  in  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rkcobd  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  S  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Ckmgress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RccoRD  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


North  Conway,  N.H.,  Finds  How  Essential 
Timekeeping  Is 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

OF  MSW    HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  United  States  took  one  giant 
step  toward  conquering  the  unknown 
areas  of  outer  space.  Sometime,  perhaps 
within  our  lifetime,  Americsm  astronauts 
will  set  off  on  an  interplanetary  mission. 

Whether  we  think  in  terms  of  simply 
establishing  a  base  on  the  moon — gigan- 
tic an  imdertaking  as  that  will.  Indeed, 
be — or  dream  even  more  expansively  in 
terms  of  navigating  between  planets,  one 
thing  is  constant  and  one  thing  brings 
our  thoughts  earthward:  A  fundamental 
consideration  of  either  adventure  will 
hinge  upon  man's  capability,  simong 
myriad  other  things,  to  measure  time 
precisely. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  as  om* 
astronauts  go  rocketing  along  at  speeds 
of  some  25,000  feet  a  second,  a  half- 
second's  error  could  mean  a  position  er- 
ror of  more  than  2  miles.  On  inter- 
planetary missions,  where  speeds  are  ex- 
pected to  equal  100,000  miles  an  hour, 
an  error  of  1  minute  could  mean  that  the 
astronauts  would  miss  their  target  by 
nearly  9  million  feet — 1,666  miles — with 
the  likely  consequence  that  they  would 
wind  up  in  endless  orbit  in  outer  space. 

I  mention  these  extreme  possibilities, 
Mr.  President,  to  help  put  in  proper  per- 
spective an  unusual  research  experiment 
conducted  by  the  townspeople  of  North 
Conway,  N.H.  When  a  national  msiga- 
zine — with  the  editorial  curiosity  which 
has  made  our  free  press  the  vminhiblted, 
inquiring  vehicle  it  is — determined  to 
find  out  just  how  essential  timekeeping 
Is  to  a  community's  basic  family,  busi- 
ness, and  social  life,  It  was  North  Conway, 
NJI.,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  volxmteered. 
For  48  hours  this  village  of  same  1,100 
persons  lived  without  time — no  clocks,  no 
wristwatches,  no  church  chimes  at  noon, 
or  radio  time  signals.  All  the  while,  re- 
search and  writers  from  This  Week  mag- 
azine and  time  consultants  from  the  Bul- 
ova  Watch  Co.,  visited  stores,  businesses, 
schools,  homes,  and  churches,  collecting 
material  on  how  things  were  going  In  the 
timeless  society.  What  they  found  out 
win  be  the  subject  of  an  extensive  fea- 
ture in  next  Sunday's  This  Week  maga- 
zine. Because  I  think  there  is  a  cer- 
tain signiflcance  in  their  findings,  I  wish 
to  make  note  of  a  few  of  them. 

The  researchers  found  ttiat  while  all 
of  the  town  operations  functioned — 
schools,  business,  and  so  forth — ^they  did 
80     uneasily,     almost     apprehensively. 
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Teachers  arrived  15  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  early,  afraid  of  being  late;  workers 
worked  overtime,  without  extra  pay,  be- 
cause they  underestimated  the  time;  the 
church  chimes  sounded,  but  not  at  noon, 
thus  confusing  the  local  people.  In 
short,  they  discovered  that  "no  matter 
how  space  age  man  may  rhapsodize  about 
getting  away  from  the  tyrarmy  of  time, 
he  has  a  built-in  instinct  to  watch 
watches  and  synchronize  his  daily  per- 
formance with  his  neighbors,  his  com- 
munity, and  the  world." 

A  New  Hampshire  psychiatrist  said  it 
another  way;  he  said  that,  "operating 
under  the  surface  was  a  primeval  urge  to 
maintain  time  relationships." 

In  other  words,  this  unique  experi- 
ment— limited  as  it  was — did  give  some 
proof  that  while  clocks  and  watches  do 
not  enslave  civilized  man,  it  is  civilized 
man  who  craves  and  dotes  on  the  clock. 

And,  I  ask,  what  Is  wrong  with  that? 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  how  people 
spend  their  time  that  determines  how 
well  off  we  are.  When  men  spent  their 
time  grubbing  in  the  soil  and  trying  to 
kill  game  with  spears  and  arrows,  and 
women  tried  to  cook  and  heat  their  rude 
dwellings  with  fires,  no  one  could  live  In 
comfort.  How  hard  they  worked  made 
little  difference;  they  were  not  spending 
their  time  efficiently,  by  today's 
standards. 

As  people  learned  to  get  more  done  In 
less  time,  the  ease  of  living  steadily  Im- 
proved. Once,  man  worked  from  sun  to 
Sim;  today,  we  work  a  fraction  of  the 
time.  Yet,  because  we  use  our  time  bet- 
ter, we  produce  more,  and  live  better. 

For  each  of  us,  there  Is  only  so  much 
time.  If  we  put  our  time  to  work  with 
the  best  tools,  used  in  the  best  way, 
progress  toward  security  and  lightened 
burdens  will  continue.  Perhaps  that, 
above  all  else.  Is  the  most  significant 
lesson  learned  in  North  Conway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "A  Funny 
Thing  Happened  in  North  Conway," 
written  by  Leslie  Lleber,  and  appearhig 
in  the  July  18,  1965,  issue  of  This  Week 
magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Funny  Thing  Happened  in  North  Conway 
(By  Leslie  Lieber) 

What  was  happening  In  North  Conway, 
N.H.,  on  that  quiet,  unrippled  afternoon  of 
May  26  last,  seemed  like  a  real-life  episode 
from  TV's  "Twilight  Zone." 

On  Main  Street  an  elderly  out-of-State 
couple  drove  into  a  service  station,  ordered 
$1  worth  of  gasoline,  and  casually  asked  the 
attendant  what  time  it  was. 

"Sorry,  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  the 
attendant. 

The  embEurassed  old  lady  and  gentleman 
drove  away  thinking  they  hadn't  ordered 
enough  gas  to  be  told  the  time  of  day. 


At  approximately  the  same  moment  on  the 
other  sl^e  of  town,  two  eggs  which  a  lady 
intended  to  hard  boil  suddenly  exploded, 
driving  everybody  out  of  the  house. 

A  transient  guest  awakening  from  a  snooze 
at  the  Eastern  Slope  Inn,  the  town's  most 
distingiilshed  hostelry,  phoned  the  room  clerk 
to  ask  the  time. 

"It's  Wednesday,"  said  the  clerk  and  himg 
up.  There  was  a  relationship  among  those 
three  brusque  events.  North  Conway,  N.H., 
is  normally  a  charming  and  hospitable  White 
Mountain  ski  and  simimertime  resort  where 
sirloin  steaks  still  cost  only  $1.49  and  drug- 
store soft  drinks  are  only  6  cents.  On  May 
26,  it  was  in  the  throes  of  one  of  the  most 
novel  experiments  In  time  displacement  since 
man  invented  clocks  in  the  13th  century: 
for  2  days — from  midnight  on  May  25,  until 
9  pjoi..  May  27,  the  1,104  Inhabitants  of 
North  Conway  had  agreed  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  time — to  Isolate  and  quarantine 
their  community  from  all  contact  with  the 
time  of  day  or  night. 

The  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  determine 
whether  modem  man  has  domesticated  time 
or  whether  time  has  enslaved  himumity.  Is 
knowing  what  time  it  Is  so  vital  to  our 
stability  and  sanity  that,  like  Robinson  Cru- 
soe on  his  island,  we  would  grimly  scratch 
it  in  wood,  shpuld  it  suddenly  be  snatched 
away  from  us? 

"PROJECT   TIME    OUT 

At  the  behest  of  researchers  from  the  91- 
year-old  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  who  wanted  to 
see  Just  how  badly  family,  school,  and  busi- 
ness life  would  be  disrupted  by  a  time  block- 
ade. North  Conway  had  agreed  to  become  the 
guinea  pig  for  Project  Time  Out. 

A  few  days  before  North  Conway  was  to 
secede  from  time,  the  town's  selectmen 
posted  an  official  proclamation  announcing 
Project  Time  Out.  The  rules  were  mimeo- 
graphed and  passed  out  to  the  dtlzenry. 

All  wrist  watches  were  to  be  turned  In  at 
time-out  headqiiarters  in  the  baroque  rail- 
road station,  no  longer  In  use  since  the 
Boston  St  Maine  Railroad  had  long  ago  iso- 
lated North  Conway  in  space  Just  as  Biilova 
wanted  to  cut  them  off  from  time.  All  public 
clocks  were  to  be  covered.  Even  Western 
Union — ^from  whose  clock  necu'ly  all  towns- 
men borrowed  the  time  of  day — agreed,  to 
go  along.  At  home  all  electric,  portable, 
stove,  mantelpiece,  and  grandfaUier  clocks 
were  to  be  stopped  or  hidden.  Dashboard 
clocks  were  also  blindfolded — although  they 
were  probably  wrong  anyway. 

Townspeople  agreed  not  to  watch  TV, 
which  could  serve  as  a  time  guidepost,  for 
2  days.  They  were  permitted,  however,  to 
listen  to  WBNC,  the  local  radio  station. 
LavTrence  H.  "Skip"  Sherman,  WBNC  owner 
and  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
had  agreed  to  scramble  program  schedules 
and  cancel  thne  announcements. 

The  fire  whistle,  which  normally  blew  at 
12  noon  and  9  p.m.  daily,  agreed  to  sound 
off  twice  for  practice — ^but  not  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  The  Episcopal  Church  agreed 
not  to  ring  its  brandnew  hourly  bells. 

The  principal  of  John  Fiiller  Grammar 
School  announced  that  teachers  would  begin 
and  end  classes  by  intuition  and  that  no 
pupils  would  be  punished  for  tardiness.  The 
town's  largest  factory,  employing  100  people, 
agreed  not  to  sound  any  iacUxj  whistles, 
ring  the  coffee-break  bell,  or  dock  watchless 
workers  who  punched  the  covered  time  clock 
late  or  left  early.     A  plaintive  plea  frcMn  a 
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"What  do  you  mean — when's  5  o'clock?" 
said  Laconia. 

"Well  I  haven't  the  vaguest  notion  when 
6  o'clock  is,"  said  the  president  of  Yield 
House.  "We  might  be  closed  by  mistake. 
We'd  better  send  one  of  our  men  to  pick 
it  up." 

"Okay,  what  time  will  he  be  here?" 
Laconia  asked. 

"How  do  I  know?"  said  Levy.  "We  don't 
know  what  time  it  is  over  here." 

Laconia  slammed  down   the  receiver. 

At  12:35  when  the  fire  department  let 
loose  with  a  practice  whistle,  the  town's  two 
policemen  on  duty  rushed  to  what  they 
thought  must  be  a  fire  (the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  hospital  were  allowed  to  keep 
track  of  time) . 

"TIME    ON    MY    HANDS" 

It  was  around  1:30  when  the  two  eggs 
exploded  from  overboiling.  At  approximately 
the  same  time  Mrs.  Briggs  Blinker,  worl&lng 
on  eastern  daylight  guess  time,  served  up  a 
well-done  roast  beef  to  her  medium-rare  lov- 
ing husband.  SheUa  Wyatt  called  station 
WBNC  and  complained  that  for  lack  of  a 
timer,  her  HoUandalse  sauce  had  Just  disinte- 
grated and  would  the  station's  disk  Jockey 
please  stop  tantalizing  everybody  by  playing 
niunbers  like  "Time  on  My  Hands."  "My  Time 
is  Yoiu:  Time."  "Three  O'Clock  in  the  Morn- 
ing" and  stiiff  like  that? 

Sometime  In  the  afternoon  a  fellow  walked 
penitently  into  timeout  headquarters.  "I'm 
tiuning  myself  in,"  he  said.  "By  mistake  last 
night  I  t\imed  off  my  electric  blanket  instead 
of  the  electric  clock.  When  I  woke  up,  I  saw 
what  time  it  was." 

Diulng  the  day  a  vigilante  committee 
dashed  around  North  Conway  investigating 
reports  of  unmasked  clocks.  There  were  also 
rtmtiors  that  time  was  being  Ixxjtlegged  in 
from  out  of  town.  Headquarters  was  even 
tipped  off  that  some  agent  provocateur  had 
actually  lifted  the  mask  on  the  Jeweler's  side- 
walk clock — and  peeked  tmder  it. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Nute,  a  leading  spirit  behind 
the  project,  became  fiu-ious  with  a  gentle- 
man friend  who  "deliberately  took  out  his 
watch  and  brazenly  announced  'It  is  now 
2:10  p.m.  Biilova  watch  time.'  I  told  him 
he'd  spoiled  my  whole  day." 

Probably  nobody's  equilibrium  was  upset 
on  quite  so  grand  a  scale  as  that  of  retired 
Ray  Walker  who  happens  to  be  a  member 
in  vigorous  standing  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Watch  and  Clock  Collectors.  Mr. 
Walker  had  In  his  house  a  total  of  303  an- 
tique watches  and  clocks  to  cover  up — ash- 
tray clocks,  plate  clocks,  grandfather  clocks, 
musical  alarm  clocks,  pendulum  clocks. 

This  writer  stiunbled  over  an  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  sundials  in  Mr.  Walker's  back- 
yard to  find  him  in  his  living  room  surround- 
ed by  the  303  muted  and  camouflaged 
clocks — ^pluB  two  xylophones  which  nobody 
in  the  family  plays. 

"I  really  wouldn't  have  had  to  cover  the 
clocks,"  said  the  town's  most  conscientious 
citizen.  "I've  had  them  for  years  and  have 
never  known  the  right  time  yet." 

The  principal  lesson  learned  by  this  town, 
which  has  been  celebrating  its  bicentennial 
this  past  week,  is  this:  No  matter  how  much 
harried  space  age  man  may  rhapsodize  about 
getting  away  from  the  tyranny  of  time — 
he  has  a  powerful  built-in  instinct  to  watch 
watches  and  synchronize  his  daily  perform- 
ance with  his  neighbors,  liis  community,  and 
the  world. 

PLOATINC  IN  MrDOCEAN 

"Operating  under  the  surface  was  a  pri- 
meval lu^  to  maintain  time  relationships," 
says  a  Nef?  Hampshire  psychiatrist.  One 
person  told  me  be  felt  he  was  floating  in 
midocean  without  a  compass.  A  motel  owner 
''  said  he  consulted  his  wrist  from  habit  at 
least  50  times  in  the  2  days,  and  felt  lost 
when  he  found  only  an  untanned  spot  frcon 
his  missing  watchband. 


"An  86-year-old  woman  was  afraid  to 
cover  her  wall  clock  because  she  said  a  clock 
was  a  living  thing — the  only  familiar  face 
she  oould  looik  at  dtirlng  the  lonely  days." 

Many  devious  methods  were  used  to  sniff 
out  the  right  time  without  actually  sneak- 
ing a  look  at  timepieces.  Some  listened  for 
the  clink  of  milk  bottles  on  the  front  door- 
step. Makeshift  sidewstlk  sundials  were 
staked  out  all  up  and  down  Main  Street. 

Many  more  people  than  usxial  called  the 
poet  office  to  find  out  "whether  the  10  o'clock 
mall  has  arrived  yet."  But  the  postmaster 
of  North  Conway  wasn't  leaking  any  of 
Uncle  Sam's  official  Greenwich  time. 

"I  have  my  own  troubles,"  the  postmaster 
told  a  Time-Out  investigator.  "I  let  my  wife 
have  the  car.  Now  I'm  worried.  Can  you 
imagine  giving  a  woman  a  car  and  no 
watch?" 

At  exactly  9  pjn.  on  the  evening  of  May  27, 
a  blast  of  the  North  Conway  Are  whistle  sig- 
naled the  end  of  the  time  vacuum.  One 
could  almost  feel  a  quickening  of  tempo  and 
a  gladdening  of  heart  as  a  villsige  that  had 
been  starved  for  time  felt  the  hours  and 
minutes  being  pumped  back  into  its  veins. 
Although  they  did  not  know  in  advance 
where  their  ventmre  into  the  void  would 
lead,  the  organizers  of  Time-Out  had  made 
their  point:  clocks  do  not  enslave  civilized 
man;  It  Is  civilized  man  who  craves  and 
dotes  on  the  clock. 

WHAT  THE  KmS  THOUGHT 

North  Conway's  elementary  school  kids 
were  asked  to  comment  on  the  time-stop  ex- 
periment. Here  are  quotes  from  their  pa- 
pers: 

"It  was  fun  because  you  could  be  late 
for  school." 

^'I'm  glad  this  won't  last  because  my  moth- 
er said  all  the  women  in  town  would  get 
too  fat.  When  there's  no  clock  to  go  by 
everybody  Is  hungrier  practically  all  the  time. 
Yesterday    it    was    lunchtime   four    times." 

"My  family  didnt  take  part  in  this  proj- 
ect. I  have  seven  brothers  and  fotir  sisters, 
so  as  you  can  see  my  mother  didn't  have 
time  to  tell  me  about  time." 

"Yesterday  all  the  children  in  my  fam- 
ily missed  the  btis.  My  father  was  late  for 
work.  My  brother  got  angry  and  started 
all  the  clocks.  But  when  he  wasn't  look- 
ing I  turned  them  off." 

"On  the  flrst  day  the  birds  woke  me  up. 
But  my  mother  said  go  back  to  sleep  because 
she  didn't  know  what  time  it  was.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  my  baby  brother,  Dale,  starts 
crying.  So  nxy  mother  asked  me  to  take  Dale 
downstairs.  When  I  got  to  school  every- 
thing had  started." 

"My  father  worked  from  12  noon  until  any 
old  time  at  night." 

"Doing  without  time  is  a  very  good  way 
to  get  people  confiised  and  things  fouled 
up.  I  enjoyed  it  and  wish  they  would  keep 
it  up." 


Milwaukee  Protest  Shocks  Marine  in 
Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or  wTscoNszir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  the  effectiveness  of  any  fighting 
unit,  anywhere  In  the  world,  at  any  time 
in  history,  is  high  morale. 

The  mortJe  of  our  fighting  men  on  the 
front  lines  in  South  Vietnam  is  being 
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injured  by  demonstrations  and  picketing 
protesting  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

This  has  been  dramatically  and  elo- 
quently confirmed  by  a  marine  from  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  who  wrote  to  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  about  his  reactions 
to  a  recent  Milwaukee  demonstration. 

This  report  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of 
my  constituents — ^William  E.  Degner,  of 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  read  the  words  of  a  marine  now  risk- 
ing his  life  in  Vietnam,  I  include  the 
report  in  the  Record: 

Milwaukee  Protest  Shocks  Marine  in 
Vietnam  War 

A  young  Milwaukee  marine  flghtlng  in 
Vietnam  says  that  college  professors  who 
picket  against  the  U.S.  war  effort  should 
go  back  to  their  high  school  history  books 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  American  way. 
Lance  Cpl.  Henry  O.  Baclch,  19,  said  he  vras 
a  high  school  dropout  and  that  many  of  his 
marine  buddies  had  not  attended  college. 
"But,  sir,"  he  wrote  In  a  letter  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  "we  who  are  sweating,  get- 
ting shot  at,  and  living  far  from  tbe  comforts 
of  home  realize  the  reason  we  are  here  •  •  •." 
Bacich,  the  son  of  a  church  Janitor,  said  he 
was  shocked  by  news  of  protests  In  his  home 
town  against  the  war. 

STORY  IN  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

Stars  and  Stripes,  the  unofficial  service 
newspaper,  carried  a  story  about  the  June  26 
picketing  of  the  Federal  building  here  by 
students  and  faculty  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee. 

The  group,  which  Identified  Itself  as  the 
UWM  Faculty-Student  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam,  marched  In  sympathy 
for  1st  Lt.  Richard  R.  Steinke  of  Milwaukee. 
Steinke,  a  West  Pointer,  was  court-martialed 
and  dismissed  from  the  Army  for  refusing  to 
obey  a  direct  order  to  Join  a  combat  team  In 
a  remote  area  of  Vietnam. 

"They  held  a  sympathy  march  for  Lieu- 
tenant Steinke,"  Baclch  wrote,  "'rut  do  they 
realize  that  another  man  had  to  take  his 
pleice,  and  do  they  have  any  sympathy  for 
the  others  who  are  out  In  the  Jungles  acting 
as  advisers  for  the  Vietnamese  troops  and 
Is  there  any  sympathy  for  the  men  who  went 
Into  Vletcong  infested  territory  and  lost 
their  lives?" 

OPINIONS    OF    THOUSANDS 

Baclch  said  he  voiced  the  opinions  of 
thousands  of  marine  and  other  servicemen 
in  the  war-torn  country. 

His  letter  continued : 

"If  people  of  very  high  learning  do  not 
realize  the  meaning  of  true  democracy  and 
the  American  way,  they  should  go  back  to 
,   their  grammar  school  and  high  school  his- 
tory books  and  reread  them  thoroughly. 

"Are  these  future  leaders  truly  concerned 
with  the  actions  here  In  Vietnam,  or  is  it 
'  Just  another  come  and  go  fad,  such  as  stuff- 
ing people  Into  a  phone  booth  or   a  small 
foreign  car? 

"If  they  are  truly  concerned,  they  would 
not  be  holding  these  foolish  demonstrations. 
All  I  can  say  Is  that  if  these  people  would 
drop  by  an  elementary  school  and  visit  a 
flrst-  and  second-grade  classroom,  they  would 
hear  children  giving  us  more  backing  than 
themselves  each  morning  Just  reciting  our 
pledge  of  allegiance  t^  the  flag." 
IS  IT  "end"  or  "quit"t 

"These  people  who  want  to  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  these  people  who  we  are  supposed 
to  represent,  are  they  sure  they  don't  want 
us  to  quit  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

"Don't  they  know  what  would  happen  to 
these  poor  people  if  we  Just  packed  up  and 
left,  what  it  would  be  like  under  Communist 
control? 


"I  sincerely  hope  these  people  will  come 
to  realize  the  importance  of  us  being  here 
and  keep  this  thought  in  mind:  If  we  don't 
stop  the  Conununists  here,  where  wUl  we 
stop  them?    On  the  ftont  itepe  of  OWM?*" 

Bacich  Joined  the  Marines  March  22,  1963, 
and  went  on  active  duty  July  10,  a  day  after 
his  18th  birthday.  He  enlisted  for  3  years 
and  was  sent  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  his 
basic  training. 

He  is  assigned  to  C  Company,  1st  Battalion 
of  the  9th  Marine  Regiment  in  Da  Nang. 

His  parents,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Ba- 
cich, of  25i76  North  BtoweU  Avenue,  are  on 
vacation  in  California  and  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  The  elder  Bacich  is 
custodian  for  several  Lutheran  churches.   ^ 

ATTENDED  RIVERSmX  HIGH 

Bachich  attended  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Catholic  Elementary  School  and  Riverside 
High  School  untU  his  Junior  year.  He  has 
two  brothers,  Anthony,  who  lives  with  his 
parents  and  is  a  Milwaukee  patrolman,  and 
Michael,  Jr.,  who  works  as  a  salesman  and 
part-time  policeman  in  Modesto,  Calif.  A 
sister,  Delano  Swenson,  lives  in  Minneapolis. 

"I'm  glad  he  wrote,"  said  Anthony  Bacich. 
"He's  In  a  good  position  to  get  the  point 
across." 

"All  three  brothers  have  served  In  the  Ma- 
rines," Anthony  said. 

"We're  a  gung  ho  family  where  the  Ma- 
rines are  concerned,"  he  added. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  12.1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
abuse  of  diplomatic  immunity  by  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  who 
refuse  to  observe  our  coim try's  trafiQc 
laws.  I  have  strongly  supported  the 
policy  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Au- 
thority of  escorting  diplomatic  speeders 
off  the  Turnpike,  and  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  a  complete  report 
on  violations  of  traflBc  laws  by  diplomats. 

A  recent  article  In  the  New  York  Daily 
News  deals  with  this  problem  in  some 
detail.  The  article,  written  by  William 
Federlci  and  Henry  Lee,  appeared  on 
June  23.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   first 
article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The   DPL   Stort:    Laws   Are   Meant   for 
Other   People 

(By  William  Federicl  and  Henry  Lee) 

"All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are 
entitled  without  any  discrimination  to  equal 
protection  of  the  law." — Article  VII,  U.N. 
Universal  Declaration  of  Hiiman  Rights. 

In  the  busy  afternoon  traffic,  the  driver 
signaled  to  turn  right  into  57th  Street  from 
Lexington  Avenue.  The  cop  waved  him 
straight  ahead.  He  turned,  anyhow,  knock- 
ing down  the  cop  and  later  belting  him.  He 
was  taken  to  the  stationhouse  in  hand- 
cuffs. 

In  the  early  morning  hours,  a  limousine 
rammed  a  taxi  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  123d 
Street,  whereupon  its  occupant  punched  the 
cabbie  and  tried  to  take  on  two  cope.    En 


route  to  the  stationhoiue,  he  assertedly 
grabbed  the  wheel  of  the  cope'  car  and 
Jammed  the  aoeeierator. 

At  a  Lexingtcm  Avenue  bus  stop  near  86th 
Street,  a  1961  VlinA  Ford  sedan  remained 
parked  for  5  straight  days,  ooUecting  two 
tickets — In  addition  to  46  received  eexliev. 

For  the  ordinary  cop-flghter  or  48-tlme 
parking  loser,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  morn-i 
ing-after  miseries  in  these  (Senses.  We'd  be 
bagged  for  things  like  felonious  assault  axtd 
resisting  arrest  and  shtil  out  enough  money 
in  fines  to  buy  a  shiny  new  computer  for  the 
traffic  Biunmons  control  bureau. 

But  Article  VII  in  the  UJf.'s  Dniversal 
Declaration  a€  Htuian  Rights  omits  some- 
thing rather  Important.  Some  of  us  are 
more  equal  before  the  law  and  get  more 
equal  protection — that  is,  if  we  work  out  of 
U.N. 

In  each  of  the  three  pretty  instances  cited 
above,  the  offenders  yelled  diplomatic  Im- 
munity and  got  away  with  it.  Respecttvely, 
these  adornments  to  international  under- 
standing and  respect  for  the  law  were: 

Mohammed  Brltel,  25,  chanceUor  ot  the 
Moroccan  Consulate  and  attach^  at  Its  UJf. 
Mission;  Michel  Collet,  88.  then  Guinea's 
deputy  permanent  TJX.  representative  with 
rank  of  ambassador;  Leonid  A.  Gouller,  first 
secretary  for  political  affairs  and  press  officer 
of  the  Soviet  UJT.  Mlsslcoi. 

DPL  DRIVERS  VERSATILE   AT  TRAFFIC   INFRACTIONS 

In  the  growing  matter  of  the  people  versus 
the  DPL's  we're  not  prejudiced  against  any 
particular  continent  or  consulate.  Whether 
it's  double  or  triple  parking,  or  crosswalk- 
hogging,  the  DPL'ers  are  a  remarkably  ver- 
satile lot,  and  when  it  comes  to  finding  a 
fire  hydrant,  they  seem  to  possess  an  almost 
canine  Infallibility. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  could  cite, 
Syria,  Nigeria,  Denmark,  Cyprus,  Paraguay, 
Trinidad,  even  the  Chinese  Nationalist  mis- 
sion. 

And  If  you  wUl  step  briefly  across  the  Hud- 
son River  with  us,  we  can  get  more  examples 
from  William  J.  Flanagan,  executive  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

For  some  time,  Flanagan  has  pursued  the 
morbid  little  hobby  of  collecting  the  elapsed 
time  of  DPL  hot-rodders  as  they  whizz  back 
and  forth  along  his  pike  between  Washing- 
ton and  U.N.  World  Headquarters  on  the 
East  River. 

FORTT-FOXnt  SPEFDING  VIOLATIONS  ON  JERSEY 
TURNPIKE 

Over  9  years,  he  has  collected  44  diplo- 
matic violations  of  the  pike's  60  mile  per 
hour  speed  limit  by  "equaler"-before-the-law 
enthusiasts  from  more  than  30  coxintri^. 
They  represent  a  generous  cross  section  of  the 
globe:  14  from  Africa,  9  from  Europe,  3  each 
from  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  and  2  from 
South  America. 

It's  not  the  speeding  diplomats  we've  wor- 
ried about,"  Flanagan  told  the  News.  "ITiey 
can  drive  as  fast  as  they  want  to.  If  they 
want  to  kill  themselves,  it's  their  business. 

"We're  worried  about  the  average  citizen 
with  a  car  flUed  with  children  who  uses  the 
turnpike  as  a  route  to  travel  safely  and  reet- 
fuUy.  If  we  coiildn't  protect  people  like  that 
from  a  maniac  barreling  down  the  pike,  we'd 
be  In  trouble. 

Flanagan's  point  :  it's  safety  first 

"The  speed  limit  is  high.  So  why  should 
some  idiot  be  able  to  travel  at  even  greater 
speeds  without  worrying  about  getting 
stopped  by  a  trooper?  After  all,  the  troop- 
er is  only  trying  to  protect  the  motorist." 

Flanagan  asked  himself  the  question  and. 
In  coming  up  with  an  answer,  flred  a  shot 
that  Is  still  being  heard  around  the  DPL 
world. 

We'll  come  back  later  to  Flanagan  and  his 
prescription  tar  his  pike.  All  we  want  to  say 
now  Is  that  he's  an  executive  director  with 
a  lot  of  promise,  and  mayl^e  he  ought  to  run 
for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  or  something. 
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the  n.S.  State  Department.    The 

that  I  was  starting  an  interna- 
situation  when  I  asked  everyone  (even 

to  obey  traffic  laws  and  parking 


a    WORRT     POK    STATE    DEPARTMENT 

verely  reprimanded, 
the  State  Department  Is  wor- 
wlU  be  repercussions  against 
in  foreign  service  if  the  visitors 
treated  Just  so." 

the  police  also  have  been  brood - 

diplomatic  disrespect  for  law.    At 

;hey   Issued    about   50   warnings 

:he   form  of  green  tickets  that 

like  the  painful  $15  Jobs,  but 


tlere 


Plaintively,  the  tickets  asked  that 

as  guests  of  New  York,  "rec- 

re^>onalbllity  to  your  host  and 

•   •  These  laws  are  designed  for 

and  the  safety  of  others.     Please 


redblooded  dlplonukts  liked  that 

Bven  when  the  police  stepped 

and  during  Just  1  week  tagged 

FC  (foreign  consul)  cars — more 

total  number  registered  in  the 

di&ance  persisted. 


dr  ve 
an  1 


tie 


KVEN     CON     KO    DlGliCKS    GET     INTO    THE    ACT 

Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Patrolman  Thoniua  Gernon  only 
last  February,  the  cops  huvo  sort  of  lost 
heart  In  tangling  with  diplomats 

A  policeman  with  an  unblemished  13 '-j- 
year  record.  Qernon  whs  struggling  with  a 
traffic  problem  at  a  nonparklng  bus  stop  at 
3d  Avenue  and  47th  Htrept 

Even  for  that  aren.  which  has  been  mulply 
nicknamed  the  Adlal  St.ovon8on-U  N  free 
parking  lot.  It  wiia  a  beaut 

Besides  three  DPL  cnrs  parked  at  the  sU»p. 
four  more  flying  the  proud  flags  of  the  Brit- 
ish, Nigerian.  Finnish,  and  Syrian  Oovern- 
ments  were  double  parked  alongside  and  that 
well-known  civilian.  Con  Ed.  was  also  there, 
digging  as  It  must. 

To  the  moat  flagrant  offender.  Syrian  UN, 
Ambassador  Raflk  Asha.  Patrolman  Qernon 
sjidly  pointed  out  that  such  snarlups  make 
"all  the  DPL'a  look  lousy  In  eyes  of  the 
citizens." 

Because  of  this  polite  understatement.  His 
Outraged  Excellency  complained  to  the 
U.S.  UJJ.  Mission  which  beefed  to  then 
Police  Commissioner  Michael  Murphy  who 
cracked  down  hard  on  Oernon.  For  6 
weeks,  the  cop  was  exiled  to  Harlem  "to 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  people." 

EVEN  RAFIK  APPEARED  SOMEWHAT  DISMAYED 

Even  Raflk  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  be- 
cause His  Honor  would  have  been  satlsfled 
with  a  reprimand  for  what  he  considered  a 
very  crude  lecture  fnim  the  patrolman. 

Giving  himself  a  clean  bill  of  diplomatic 
healtli — and  a  pswjslng  trlbut*  to  his  fellow 
DPLcrs— RAflk  said : 

"Do  you  realize  that  If  It  had  betn  any  rep- 
resentative from  any  other  country  like 
Africa,  there  might  have  been  a  real  situa- 
tion, with  punches  thrown,  or  who  knows 
what?" 

Mucii  more  tactfully,  a  high  police  source 
put  the  problem  of  tlie  blues  to  us  in  these 
words : 

"I  doubt  whether  anyone  realizes  how  our 
hands  are  tied.  What  Is  forgotten  here  Is  thut 
after  these  lncldent«.  we  mufft  deal  with  the 
taxpaylng  citizens  who  oft<'n  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  a  diplomat  using  his  diplo- 
matic Immunity. 

IMMrNTTY    TIES    HANDS    OF   CRASH    VI(  TIMS 

"Think  of  the  victims  in  an  auto  crash. 
There  Is  no  way  for  them  to  take  action  be- 
cause of  the  diplomatic  Immunity.  Think  of 
the  abuse  a  police  officer  must  take  even 
when  he  Is  aware  that  the  diplomat  Is  guilty 
of  committing  a  felony  and  yet  must  sit  on 
his  hands  and  make  a  report. 

"And  that's  It. 

"The  police  must  deal  with  the  offended, 
not  the  man  with  the  striped  pants." 

In  slightly  less  than  3  years,  the  oops 
have  turned  in  a  total  of  about  7.1(X)  diplo- 
matic offenders,  the  DPL  plates  easily  out- 
running the  foreign  consuls  bv  more  than 
3  to  1. 

For  a  5-month  period  from  August  1962 
to  January  1963.  about  3.400  were  tagged,  in 
contrast  to  less  than  600  for  the  first  5»<i 
months  of  this  yeiu".  Maybe  ovir  worldwide 
cousins  are  slowing  down — or  maybe  the  cops 
ivre-  and   If  so,  you  can't  blame  them 


Holiday  Riots:  Now  Watch  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Columbus,  Ohio.  Citizen-Journal, 


Don  E.  Weaver,  wrote  an  outstanding 
column  last  Saturday.  July  10, 1965,  that 
every  responsible  and  thinking  Amcri- 
can  should  r«ad. 

Mr.  Weaver  properly  places  the  em- 
phasis on  the  manner  In  wtilch  the  Judi- 
ciary should  dispose  of  cases  Involving 
those  who  seem  to  enjoy  the  luxui-y  of 
rioting. 

Rehabilitation,  repentance,  punish- 
ment, and  other  reasons  for  Invoking 
realistic  sentences  have  been  expressed 
from  time  to  time.  However,  as  Mr. 
Weaver  suggests,  the  courts  must  han- 
dle these  cases  in  such  a  way  that  future 
conduct  of  this  nature  will  be  neither 
attractive,  considered  a  status  symbol, 
nor  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  ado- 
lescent malcontents  and  dissidents  that 
seem  to  thrive  on  unlawfulness  and 
resultant  publicity. 

The  Weaver  column  follows: 

HoLiDAT  Riots:  Now  Watch  the  Couris 
(By  Don  E.  Weaver) 

What  aUs  them  anyway,  these  mobs  of  kids 
who  riot  and  coomxlt  vandalism  at  resorts 
and  beaches  on  holidays? 

A  crowd  of  motorcjrcle  nuts  ttirned  a  quiet 
New  Hampshire  town  Into  a  mess. 

Russels  Point,  over  on  Indian  Lake.  h;id 
a  return  engagement  over  the  Fourth  this 
year.  The  Oovemor  had  to  send  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  quiet  the  dlstxirbance. 

Obviously  many  of  the  rioters  went  Uiere 
with  rioting  in  mind.  A  few  drinks  and  off 
they  go.  tossing  molotov  oocktalls,  upseting 
CATS,  assaulting  Innocent  people,  behaving 
like  the  young  beasts  they  are. 

Oeneva-on-the-Lake  (Erie),  near  A.slua- 
bula,  entertained  another  crowd  of  young 
hoodlums.  And  again  State  guardsmen  had 
to  siipplement  local  law  enforcement  officers. 
Sunday  night  a  mob  of  10.000  milled  around 
tossing  firecrackers  and  beer  cans — empty  of 
course. 

Logan  County  Sheriff  Don  Horn  call.s  for 
more  stringent  State  laws,  so  rioters  can  be 
chiu^ed  with  felony  Instead  of  misdemeanor. 
This  might  be  of  some  help,  but  we  think 
the  biggest  help  woxild  be  stronger  enforce- 
ment of  the  lavra  we  have  now. 

Several  hundred  youths  were  booked  on 
various  charges  In  the  Ohio  holiday  riots. 
Now  it  will  be  Interesting  to  watch  and  see 
what  the  courts  do  virith  them.  Will  there 
be  endless  continuances  until  the  heat  is  off 
and  then  a  gentle  wrist  slap  by  a  llmber- 
splned  Judge? 

The  way  money  is  flowing  today,  fines  for 
misdemeanors  don't  seetn  to  mean  much. 
The  kids  pay  them — If  they  aren't  quietly 
suspended  by  the  court — or  else  the  same 
parents  who  didn't  train  them  right  in  the 
first  place  pay  their  fines  for  them.. 

Some  people  who  are  shocked  by  these 
rlotfi  are  demanding  a  revival  of  the  whip- 
ping post.  The  Idea  is  tempting,  and  a  few 
lashes  officially  laid  on  might  be  the  first 
corporal  pxinishment  some  of  the  hoodlums 
ever  had. 

But  we  doubt  that  the  public  would  stiuid 
for  it.  So  it  would  be  better  for  Judges  to 
devise  penalties  that  would  make  the  lawless 
youths  repent  their  ruffian  ways  and  refrain 
from  such  cap>ers  in  the  future. 

We  recall  quite  a  few  years  ago  when 
some  kids  from  the  better  Bexley  families 
got  caught  cutting  up — It  was  Halloween, 
we  believe — and  were  taken  before  Mayor 
BiU  Schneider.  As  a  magistrate,  Mayor 
Schneider  has  long  been  noted  tor  bold  and 
undlscrlmlnatlng  law  enforcement. 

Unabashed  by  these  kids'  family  status, 
the  mayor  put  them  under  an  8  o'clock  cur- 
few for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  sentenced 
them  to  wash  the  windows  of  the  Bexley  dty 
haU  every  Saturday  morning.    "Hils  they  did. 
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aiid  no  doubt  derived  some  practical  respect 
for  the  law  from  their  chores. 

Since  the  holiday  rioters  do  a  lot  of  dam- 
age, smashing  windows,  littering  streets  with 
their  liquor  bottles  and  beer  cans  and  break- 
ing up  property,  why  not  make  them  clean 
up  the  mess  they  made? 

Keep  them  in  Jail  a  night  or  two  to  sober 
up,  then  form  them  In  squads  and  send  them 
forth,  under  guard,  to  gather  up  the  trash, 
replace  windows  and  generally  police  the 
area  where  they  frolicked. 

The  alternative  should  be  the  limit  num- 
ber of  days  in  JaU  for  the  offenses  they  com- 
mitted. 

In  the  distorted  status  system  of  the 
leather  Jacket  ruffian  and  the  beatnik,  fines 
and  even  JaU  are  prestige  symbols.  But 
there's  might  little  prestige  value  In  hard 
work  for  such  people. 

So.  Instead  of  returning  t,he  whipping  post, 
let's  Just  go  back  as  far  as  the  work  gang. 
Rioting  isn't  much  fun  when  you  have  to 
clean  up  afterward. 

It  might  be  unusual  punishment,  but  bet- 
ter than  the  whipping  poet  and  Just  as  ef- 
fective. 


Albert  Thomas,  Texas  Congressman,  Now 
in  14th  Congress,  It  Outstanding  Rep- 
resentatire  From  Houston 


to  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  Photographer 
Ted  Rozumalski  for  the  use  of  the  photo  of 
our  dUtingxilshed  Congressman  (May  20, 
1965,  Houston  Chronicle),  and  our  thanks 
also  to  Clayte  Binion  and  Joe  Perkins  of  the 
Chronicle. 

Respectfully, 

Peed  G.  Hayden, 
Publisher -Editor,  of  "The  Best  of  Hous- 
ton." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   mAS 

IN  IKE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  In  the  Houston  area,  refer  to  their 
Congressman  as  "our  Albert  Thomas." 
The  Honorable  Albert  Thomas  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  in  represent- 
ing his  constituency  since  1936,  a  term  of 
office  that  spans  over  28  years  and  14 
sessions  of  Congress. 

Albert  Thomas  is  held  in  esteem  by 
all  who  have  known  and  worked  with 
him,  and  all  of  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  represented  by  him. 
Congressman  Thomas  has  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion of  prominence  in  Congress  thi'ough 
diligent  work  and  a  devotion  to  his  duty 
that  is  seldom  paralleled  in  a  life  of  pub- 
lic semce.  His  interest  has  always  been 
to  benefit  his  congressional  area,  yet 
that  desire  has  always  been  tempered 
by  a  deep  sense  of  devotion  to  act  in 
the  national  interest  of  his  country. 

In  the  Jime  1965,  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine "The  Best  of  Houston,"  an  article 
written  by  Walter  F.  "Buster"  Hackney, 
Congressman  Thomas  is  described  as  be- 
ing a  "giant"  in  Houston.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  beginning 
on  page  6  and  continuing  on  pages  7, 
11,  12,  and  13,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CovEH  Page  Honors  Hon.  Albert  Thomas 

Oxur  cover  page  honc»-s  the  Honorable 
Albert  Thomas.  Congressman  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Houston,  Harris  County, 
Tex. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  staff  of 
"The  Best  of  Houston,"  convey  ovu:  thanks 


Giants  of  Houston 
(By  Walter  P.  "Buster"  Hackney) 

This  is  possibly  the  only  way  to  descrit>e 
the  guest  of  our  column  for  this  issue.  He 
is  a  southern  gentlenum,  stately  in  appear- 
ance, and  Imnuurulate  to  the  pinpoint  of 
perfection  for  dress  and  cultural  approach. 
Always  at  east  and  relaxed  among  all  peo- 
ples, he  knows  no  strangers — they  are  all 
his  friends. 

Albebt  Thomas,  a  native  Texan,  bom  at 
Nacogdoches  more  than  60  years  ago,  at- 
tended public  school  In  Nacogdoches,  and 
entered  Rice  Institute  to  study  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Mr.  Thomas  im- 
mediately enlisted  In  the  UJS.  Army  and  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  21.  He  became  one  of  the  youngest 
officers  in  military  service. 

After  the  war  on  November  11,  1918,  he  re- 
entered Rice  Institute  whov  he  received  his 
B.A.  degree,  and  then  entered  University  of 
Texas  Law  School,  graduating  with  an  IX.B. 
degree  in  1926.  Mr.  Thomas  retiu-ned  to  his 
home  in  Nacogdoches  and  ran  for  and  elected 
to  the  office  of  district  and  county  attorney, 
the  two  offices  being  combined  at  that  time. 
He  was  reelected  for  a  second  2-year  term, 
but  resigned  in  April  1930,  to  c(Mne  to  Hous- 
ton and  accept  appolntinent  as  an  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas. 

He  served  6  years  in  that  office  and  then  in 
1936  announced  as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
winning  election  after  a  hot  runoff  with. 
Mayor  Holcombe,  the  veteran  and  winner  of 
several  mayorality  battles.  Albert  Thomas 
was  nominated  to  Congress  on  A\igust  22, 
1936,  on  the  Democratic  slate  for  the  Eighth 
District,  Harris  County,  Houston,  Tex. 
Among  other  winners  during  that  election 
were,  Dan  W.  Jackson,  district  attorney,  and 
Charles  W.  Plowden  as  county  treasurer. 

Congressman-elect  Thomas,  the  assistant 
U.S.  district  attorney,  was  given  a  big  ma- 
jority over  Oscar  F.  Holcomt>e  in  the  hotly 
contested  congressional  race.  A  total  of 
S9,500  votes  were  cast  for  an  all-time  high. 
It  had  been  estimated  that  betvtreen  45,000 
to  50,000  would  vote. 

The  freshman  Congressman  tallied  33.866 
votes  whUe  Maycn:  Holcombe  garnered  25,021. 
Joe  H.  Eagle,  lncuml>ent,  was  not  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  having  made  an  unsuccessful 
bid  for  Senator  Morris  Sheppard's  position. 

Later,  Congressman  Thomas  along  with 
Coiinty  Judge  Roy  H.  Hofhelnz,  and  District 
Attorney  Dan  W.  Jackson  were  reelected  to 
their  third  terms. 

On  July  12,  1938,  Albert  Thomas  returned 
home  with  12  PWA  projects  and  $9  million 
for  flood  control  under  his  arm.  He  declared, 
"Houston  is  leading  the  Nation  back  to  a  new 
prosperity."  He  was  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  within  3  weeks  "to  finish  priming 
the  city's  pump."  This  was  one  of  many  ap- 
propriations afforded  Houston,  and  its  ship 
channel  and  navigation — ^fiood  control  pro- 
gram. Albert  Thomas  has  very  definitely, 
through  ills  own  personal  and  well-applied 
efforts,  accomplished  much  In  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  vast  expansive  waterways 
for  the  present-day  deluge  ai  traffic  that  fills 
the  port  commission  ports. 

He  was  reelected  in  1938  and  1940.  Gosh, 
he's  been  winning  this  <^ce  ever  since.  I, 
for  one,  am  personally  happy  he  has,  and 
hope  he  continues  to  afford  we  Harris  County 
citizens  good  representation  in  Washington. 


The  many  good  projects.  approprtaUona 
and  meaningful  good  turns  via  sttongly  sup- 
ported constructive  bills  ha^e  been  our  good 
fortune. 

Since  Albbt  Thomas  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1936,  be  says  he  has  made  It  a  point 
to  read  every  letter  and  dictate  tbB  answer 
on  the  sanxe  day  it  was  received.  In  this 
practice  he  was  and  stiU  is  able  to  keep 
posted  on  home  needs.  One  cautious  phase 
he  explained  in  regards  to  his  voting  on  a  bill 
was  that  he  sums  up  all  of  the  peoples' 
views  and  then  makes  up  his  mind  what  is 
the  ccHTect  and  fair  thing  to  do. 

Congressman  Thomas  haa  been  responaible 
for  the  city  ot  Houston,  all  of  Harris  County, 
and — ^possibly  the  State  of  Texas  in  many  ca- 
f>acitle6 — to  have  such  a  large  Houston  ship 
channel  improved  to  a  flrst-class  waterway 
and  transportation  of  the  Port  Ccaim:Us- 
slon  and  its  present-day  success.  Now  that 
Manned  Space  Craft  Center,  the  astronauts 
l>elng  p>laoed  here  through  his  diligent  and 
persistent  efforts.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  on  Holoombe  Botdevard,^. 
which  has  grown  in  area  and  popularity' 
throughout  the  Nation  through  his  personal 
applied  effort.  The  Texas  Medical  Center, 
all  navigation  projects  and  freeways  that 
grace  our  city  and  county.  These  axe  Just  a 
few  of  the  many  projects  fMrc^xMed  and  solid - 
ifled  through  his  tenacious  desire  and  mettle. 
There  are  more  constructive  plans  he  has 
vaulted  and  they  are  reality  today. 

One  of  Albert  Thomas'  favorite  quotes  was 
when  asked  by  reporters  upon  his  return  to 
Houston  in  1938,  "Like  a  miUion  dollars,"  he 
replied  again  with  a  grin  and  said,  "I  am 
going  down  to  the  railroad  shops  and  over 
to  Goose  Creek  [now  known  as  Baytown] 
and  shake  hands  v^th  some  of  the  boys  and 
thank  them  for  all  their  kindness  this  past 
year,  but,  it'U  be  great  not  to  have  to  ask 
them  to  vote  for  me." 

He  assured  the  reporter  that  "I  wcK-k  12 
hours  a  day  when  I'm  lucky.  It's  the  hardest 
work  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  But — being  a 
Congressman  gets  into  your  blood  like  a  dis- 
ease." This,  we  can  vouch  for  and  approve 
of  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  record  as  a  Congress- 
man of  the  8th  District,  Houston  and  Harris 
County,  Tex. 

Now.  we  must  go  back  to  September  9,  1937, 
to  salute  Albert  Thomas  once  again. 

He  was  given  the  xmusual  recognition  by 
his  colleagues  when  they  elected  him  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Ho\ise 
Labor  Committee  to  consider  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  to  establish  a  board  of  inquiry 
and  study  of  relations  between  labor  and  em- 
ployers. The  resolution  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee started  hearings  would  authorize  the 
special  board,  to  v<rit:  (a)  to  ascertain  th% 
facts  relating  to  the  labor  practices  of  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
and  any  and  all  other  industries  that  sell  and 
supply  materials  and  goods  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  any  of  its  departments,  (b)  to 
report  upon  the  facts  found,  (c)  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  Improving  and  coordinat- 
ing the  work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Conciliation  of  the 
Labor  Depwirtment;  and  (d)  to  recommend 
legislation  to  improve  the  Wagner-Connery 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  make  effec- 
tive agreements  between  labor  and  employer. 

He  also  predicted  on  September  30,  1937. 
that  "the  labM-  movement  is  coming  into  its 
own.  tl|fe  movement  is  Just  beln#  felt"  as  he 
told  business  agents  of  the  Hovuston  AFL 
unions  upon  one  of  his  customary  visits  to 
Houston. 

Congressman  Thomas  also  stressed  and  de- 
clared strongly  that  economic  stabiUty  de- 
pends on  short  workweek,  more  purcbasing 
power.  Of  oourae,  we  have  all  seen  and  ex- 
perienced long  workweeks,  but — only  through 
war  eras.  Today  his  philosophy  and  fsot- 
findlng  is  stable  and  profltahle  with  more 
people  working  with  an  on-the-job  training 
programs,  through  his  efforts. 
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Thomas  would  no  longer  serve  on 

Appropriations     Subconmiittee 

abodlshed.     This  was   combined 

^rmy  and  Air  Force  Subcommittee 

group  to  handle  all  armed  serr- 

Where  one  Texan  stepped  out — 

stepped  In.    Representative  Geoxgx 

<  f  Colorado  Clity,  assumed  Albert 

I  Die. 

li  iportant     agencies     that     Albert 

i  BBumed  were :   Veterans'  Adminis- 

Commlssion,  Atomic  Energy 

m,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 

wlth   the   Budget  Bmreau.   the 

Coounission,  the  Federal  Com- 

Oocnmission,  the  Tennessee  Val- 

the  Federal  Power  Commission, 

Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 

Acfnlnlstration.  the  Federal  Housing 

tlon.    the    Interstate    Commerce 

n.  the  Tax  Court,  the  Securities 

Commission,  the  General  Ac- 

OtBae.  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Ooverzunent  agencies  and  oor- 

wean   placed   under   the   Thomas 
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o\]r 
coild 
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members  jpt  this  group  were 

to     serve     with     Congressman 

the  above  group  of  committees. 

]  >emocrat  Representative   Gore   of 

and  Ammzws  of  Alabama.     The 

were.  Case,  of  South  Dakota,  and 

OalUomia.     These   men   carried 

or  many  outstanding  committees, 

they  meant  to  the  economic  struc- 

country. 

ramble  on  for  hours,  days — even 
;  AI.BEST  Thomas  and  his  accom- 
project-wlse  and  factors  leading 
bructlve  city,  county.  State,  and 
Government,      their     operations, 
as  he  broached  them  through 
eqiially  careful  forethought  at 
n,    the    White    House,    and    for 
and  Harris  County  residents. 
Recently     Houston's     Congressman 
came  in  for  more  praise  via 
from  the  Hoiiston  Chronicle  on 
with  the  caption.  "For  Modi- 
Customs  Shuffle."     And  I  quote 
Much  good  can,  and  should  be  ac- 
l     by     reorganlzatlOTi,     consolida- 
eliniination — among  Federal  Gov- 
sprawllng  tangle  of  bureaus  and 
"Ive  agencies  and  we  are  heartily 
President  Johnson's  activities  in 
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aelieve  the  President  got  some  bad 

he  was  considering  his  recent 

1  of  the  customs  service,  and 

him  Into  error.     The  error  vras  an 

;  too  much  consolidation;  ^>eclfi- 

»i^enng  creation  of  a  single  regional 

"at  New  Orleans,  to  have  Juris- 

aU  gulf  ports. 

placing  the  Important  Port  of 

aU  other  Texas  ports.  In  a  po- 

to  New  Orleans  as  regards 

It  was  not   a  practicable 


m<  ant 
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IT  Eitters. 


arrangement.  In  the  "Gulf  Crescent"  the  big 
majority  of  busy  ports  lie  far  to  the  west  of 
New  Orleans,  only  a  few  to  the  east. 

We  feel  that  the  Crescent  is  too  vast  and 
Its  many  ports  too  active  for  any  one  re- 
gional office  to  serve  them  all  adequately. 

And  we  feel  that  Lf  one  such  office  was  to 
be  created,  Houston  more  near  the  center  of 
the  Crescent  would  have  been  far  the  more 
logical  choice. 

Fortunately  Houston's  Congressman  Al- 
bert Thomas  felt  much  the  same  way  about 
It,  and  he  moved  promptly  to  effect  a  read- 
justment in  the  President's  Executive  order. 
Thomas'  seniority,  and  his  ability,  made 
him  a  power  in  Congress  and  his  efforts  have 
been  successful.  Houston  and  Texas  owe 
him  another  vote  of  thanks  In  this  matter. 

Under  law.  Executive  orders  for  adminis- 
trative reorganizations  become  effective  auto- 
matically— unless  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  register  objection  within  a  specified 
period.  Thomas  sponsored  a  resolution  in 
the  House,  disapproving  the  proposed  cus- 
toms shuffle,  and  was  prepared  to  bring  it  to 
a  vote  this  week.  Apparently,  administra- 
tion forces  felt  he  had  the  votes  for  adop- 
tion, which  would  have  been  a  set  back  for 
the  President  so  the  Presidential  order  was 
modified. 

The  modification  provides  that  both  Hous- 
ton and  New  Orleans  become  regional  cus- 
toms offices,  with  the  Houston  office  having 
Jiirisdiction  over  gulf  ports  from  Browns- 
ville to  Port  Arthur  and  the  New  Orleans  of- 
fice handling  gulf  ports  east  of  Port  Arthtu-. 
Unless  some  other  objection  is  in  the  House 
or  Senate  which  is  not  expected,  the  order 
becomes  effective  on  Tuesday  next. 

This  is  one  of  many  items,  bills,  and  bu- 
reaus that  Mr.  Thomas  constantly  is  observ- 
ing, fighting  for  better  advantages  for  vis. 

When  the  Ho\iston  Baptist  College  was 
readied  for  dedication  ceremonial  tributes 
on  March  20.  1964.  it  was  the  only  natural 
thing  to  Invite  Albert  Thomas  to  seize  the 
gavel,  the  podium  and  dedicate  this  newly 
created  college,  and,  welcome  fellow  Hous- 
tonlans  to  follow  him  through  the  building 
on  an  Inspection  toxir.  He  then,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Frank  and  Lucille  Sharp,  later 
dedicated  the  Frank  and  Lucille  Sharp 
Bvillding  located  near  the  new  college. 

To  conclude  a  year  of  gigantic  structiu-e 
dedications,  Albert  Thomas  returned  to 
Houston  assuming  the  role  of  guest  speaker 
and  to  dedicate  the  new  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration cemetery  on  July  15,  1964,  at  10  &jn. 
The  groxuid  breaking  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed with  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
by  the  Honorable  Albert  Thomas.  He  was 
assisted  by  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  the  Admin- 
istrator o*  Veterans  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
When  the  cemetery  Is  completed  it  will  be 
renamed  and  will  be  a  national  cemetery  for 
veterans  of  all  States  and  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  participated  in  the  cere- 
mony were  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  color  guard 
of  Houston,  the  Reverend  Dow  H.  Heard, 
chaplain  of  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital. John  W.  Claiborne,  Jr.,  M.D.  and  di- 
rector of  the  hospital.  Rev.  F.  B.  Vanholme, 
chaplain.  Dr.  Robert  I.  Kahn.  rabbi.  Temple 
Emanu  El,  and  the  Sam  Hoviston  High  School 
Band,  Houston. 

As  all  Houtsonians  know  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  cemetery  along  with  all  other 
projects  for  Houston  and  Harris  Coxinty.  It 
Is  located  on  the  Steubner-Alrline  Road  Just 
off  the  Northwest  Freeway  No.  75. 

Congressman  Thomas  recalled  two  former 
colleagues  whUe  at  Rice  Institute.  The  late 
and  lllustrous  Paul  Hochull,  a  star  football 
quarterback  on  the  1926  eleven.  Paul  was 
a  perennial  figure  and  newspaperman  for 
the  Houston  Press  and  a  very  close  friend  of 
Albert  Thomas.  The  other  gentleman  is 
Joseph  Polichino  (Rice  1926),  president  and 
owner  of  Jax  Beer  Co.  of  Houston. 

Albert  Thomas  is  magnanimous.  His  ca- 
pacities Include:  nobleness  of  soul,  honor- 


able: great  of  mind,  and — elevated  about 
what  is  ungenerous.  The  Latin  for  it  is, 
magnus  (large).  He  Is  continually  laboring 
for  the  betterment  of  one  and  all. 

An  outstanding  statesman.  Congressman, 
American — "a  Joe  Blow  citizen."  He  does  not 
believe  in  the  old  adage  of  "Let  George  do 
it."    He  does  it  himself. 

Yes.  we  of  the  "Best  of  Houston"  sulute 
Congressman  Albert  Thomas.  He  is  our 
"Giant." 


The  Overseas  Trade  Fair  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T1S 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  our  economy 
today  is  the  creation  of  new  jobs  for  an 
expanding  work  force.  Unhappily,  many 
government  officials  at  State  and  local 
levels  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel 
to  other  localities  or  States  to  draw  away 
either  existing  plants  or  proposed  expan- 
sions of  existing  plants. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  this  Is  not 
only  unsound  but  also  unfortunate.  It 
is  unsound  because  it  does  not  increase 
the  number  of  jobs  in  the  total  economy: 
It  merely  shifts  them  around,  frequently 
causing  an  unpleasant  dislocation  in  the 
work  force,  and  sometimes  causing  a 
lowered  wage  scale  for  workers  in  a 
particular  industry.  It  Is  unfortunate 
because  It  causes  citizens  to  think  of 
themselves  as  primarily  Ohloans  or 
Pennsylvanlans  or  from  some  other 
State  rather  than  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  willing  to  work 
with  other  citizens  In  trying  to  build  a 
solid  national  econcwny  from  which  all 
can  benefit. 

The  political  advantages  of  such  a 
State  and  local  program  of  drawing  away 
industries  from  other  areas  are  obvious— 
the  public  official  who  undertakes  such 
a  campaign  can  easily  stir  enthusiasm 
from  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  look  at  the  total  national  picture. 

However,  there  are  ways  of  Increasing 
jobs  In  our  economy  which  are  not  de- 
structive of  interstate  and  Intercity  co- 
operation, and  President  Johnson  and 
the  89th  Congress  have  been  working 
very  hard  to  do  that.  Domestically  we 
are  att«nptlng  to  better  the  national 
economy  so  that  the  very  increase  in  in- 
come, well  distributed,  will  cause  greater 
demand,  and  thus  an  increase  in  jobs. 
Internationally,  the  National  Govei-n- 
ment  has  urged  the  fullest  possible  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.  business  firms  in  inter- 
national trade.  This  areas  of  business 
expansion  benefits  the  consumer  overseas 
as  well  as  the  producer  in  this  country. 
The  industrial  and  trade  know-how  in 
the  United  States  can  compete  interna- 
tionally, and  a  number  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  firms  have  Illustrated  this  time 
after  time. 

A  device  used  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment In  the  overseas  trade  fair  pro- 
gram. For  the  Information  of  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  into  the  Rec- 
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ORD  the  list  of  Cinclimatl  firms  which 
have  joined  In  partnership  with  their 
Government  in  promoting  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  American  products  cuvund 
the  globe.  Prom  Accra,  Ghana,  to 
Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  the  products  of  Cin- 
cinnati workmen  have  not  only  been 
demonstrated  and  sold  at  our  overseas 
trade  fairs,  but  at  this  very  minute  are 
showing  people  evennvhere  how  to  live 
better  more  enjoyable  lives. 

These  firms  have  promoted  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  superb  quality  and  technology  of 
American  products  produced  In  a  free  en- 
terprise system,  by  creating  a  demand 
for  these  products  which  In  turn  results 
not  only  in  profits  for  American  industry 
and  jobs  for  American  workers,  but  helps 
the  Nation  meets  Its  International  bal- 
ance-of -payments  obligations. 

The  Ust  follows: 
Cincinnati  Firms  Participating  in  Overseas 

Trade  Fairs  With  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Commerce 

FIRM,  year,  and  locations 

Alvey  Ferguson  Co.:  1961,  Zagreb;  1962, 
Pozaoan,  Salonika,  Brno;  1963,  Berlin,  Mexico 
City,  Zagreb. 

Magna  America  Corp.:  1962,  Bangkok;  1965, 
Caracas. 

American  Tool  Works  Co.:  1961,  New  Delhi. 

American  Wheel  Chair:  1961,  Lima. 

Balcrank,  Inc.:  1960,  Damascus;  1961, 
Accra,  Lima;   1962,  Casablanca,  Bangkok. 

E.  W.  Buschman  Co.:  1957,  Zagreb. 

Cincinnati  Lathe  &  Tool:  1961.  New  Delhi. 

Cincinnati  Milling  &  Grinding:  1961,  New 
Delhi. 

Cincinnati  Shaper:  1961.  New  Delhi;  1963, 
Barcelona.  * 

Cincinnati  Sub  Zero  Products:  1961,  New 
Delhi;  1963,  Tokyo. 

Cincinnati  Tool  Co. :  1959,  Moscow. 

Cockle  Ventllatco'  Co.,  Inc.:  1961,  Cairo. 

Cook  Well  Strainer:  1963,  Bankok. 

Charles  Wm.  Doepke  Manufacturing  Co.: 
1965,  Frankfurt,  Verona,  Milan,  Paris. 

Eagle  Pitcher  Co.:  1964,  Tokyo,  Milan. 

Eoono  Sales:  1964,  Milan. 

Emery  Industries,  Inc.:  1963,  Frankfurt. 

Fibreglass-Evercoat  Co.:  1963,  Bankok. 

Globe  Wernicke  Co.:  1962,  Bankok. 

Gold  Medal  Products  Co.:  1962,  Damascus; 

1963,  Tunis. 

Huber  Industries:  1964,  Casablanca,  Al- 
giers. Tripoli. 

Huenfeld  Co.:  1962,  Bulawayo;  1964, 
TripoU. 

International  Feeds,  Inc.:  1963,  Bankok. 

S.  H.  Isaacs  Co.:  1961,  Zagreb. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.:  1962,  Buenos 
Aires. 

Lloyd  Brothers:  1964,  Damascus. 

Lockwood  ManvLfacturing  Co.:  1961,  Cairo. 

The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Co.:  1960,  Oaska;  1964, 
Barcelona. 

Martin  Equipment  Sales:  1962,  San  Sal- 
vador. 

MacGregor  Co.:  1957,  Poznan;  1960,  Casa- 
blanca. 

Mehl  Manufacturing  Co.:  1958,  Zagreb; 
1962,  Karachi;  1964,  Barcelona. 

William  S.  MerreU  Co.:    1964,  Damascus; 

1964,  Poznan. 

Morse  Chain  Co.:   1961,  Zagreb. 

National  Marking  Machine  Co.:  1961,  Poz- 
nan,  Zagreb;    1963,  FTankfvirt;    1964,  MUan. 

Nobel  Machine  Tool  Corp.:  1961,  Oolcnnbo, 
Accra, 

Perry  &  Derrick  Co.:  1961,  Zagreb. 

Price  T  CIA.  Inc.:  1963,  Buenos  Aires;  1964. 
Barcelona. 

Procter  &  Qamble  Distribution  Co.:  1960, 
Salonika;  1961,  Oalro,  Helsinki;  1964,  Damas- 
cus, Poznan,  DBr-ee-Salaam. 


Production  Industries,  Inc.:  1962,  Bangkok. 

Rainbow  Crafts:  1962,  London;  1963,  Lon- 
don.' 

RlohbUt  Mianufacttirlng  Co.:  1963,  Brno 
and  Tripoli. 

Right  Products.  Inc.:  1963,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Safegard  Corp.:  1964.  Bamaka. 

Standard  Electrical  Tool:  1962,  KarachL 

Stafford  Labs:  1964.  Damascus,  Poznan.. 

Steelcraft  Manufacturing  Co.:  1964,  Berlin. 

Stewart  Manufacturing  Co.:  1962,  Zagreb. 

n.S.  Electric  Tool  Oo.:  1962,  Poznan. 

Ward  Manufacturing  Co.:  1960,  Salonika,; 
1062,  Plovdiv;  1963,  Poznan,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ATJRAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  proigress  made  during  the  past 
decade  in  the  Mobile.  Ala.,  area  indi- 
cates clearly  that  the  economic  future 
for  this  area  Is  extremely  promising  and 
unlimited. 

Facts  substantiating  this  claim  and 
pointing  up  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Mobile  area  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  Friday, 
July  9,  1965,  edition  of  the  Mobile  Reg- 
ister: 
Industrial  Momentum  of  Mobile  Increases 

For  a  preview  of  MobUe's  promising  eco- 
nomic future,  we  recommend  as  one  sovirce 
of  significant  lnf(»inatlon  a  digest  prepared 
by  the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Major  factors  that  should  influence  the 
growth  of  the  Mobile  area  during  the  next 
decade  Include: 

1.  Expanded  port  facilities:  The  port  of 
MobUe  is  presently  handling  over  19  mlUlon 
tons  of  cargo  per  year.  Considerable  In- 
creased capacity  Is  i^anned  with  the  addi- 
tion of  more  tbaa  20  new  berthing  spaces  at 
McDuffle  Island,  southeast  of  the  city.  The 
proposed  addition  of  an  anchorage  immedi- 
ately to  the  east  will  provide  even  greater 
capacity. 

2.  Highway  improvements:  Completion  by 
1972  of  two  interstate  highways  that  Junc- 
tion In  Mobile— I-lO  and  1-66.  will  give  the 
MobUe  area  rapid  road  access  to  key  north- 
ern, Florida,  and  New  Orleans  markets. 

3.  Ample  water  supply:  With  fresh  water 
supplies  becoming  increasingly  critical  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation,  Industry  will  turn 
to  the  Mobile  area  with  its  plentiful  water 
resources. 

4.  Available  industrial  sites:  More  than  60 
Industrial  sites  of  varying  acreage  and  fa- 
cilities are  available  for  Industry. 

6.  Tourism:  MobUe's  new  municipal  au- 
ditorium, national  recognition  of  America's 
Junior  Miss  Pageant  and  the  battleship  Ala- 
bama are  some  of  the  factors  combining  to 
produce  an  annual  Increase  In  tourism  of 
approximately  15  percent. 

The  vlgcffous  Industrial  expansion  expe- 
rienced in  the  Mobile  area  In  the  past  decade 
is  expected  to  continue  at  even  greats*  pace 
in  the  decade  ahead.  Of  this  the  area  cham- 
ber of  commerce  says: 

"During  the  period  1966-65,  industry  In- 
vested some  $221  million  in  new  plants  and 
facilities  in  the  Moibile  area. 

"Conservative  estimates  at  the  next  10  years 
show  an  Investment  of  9256  million. 


"However,  due  to  the  •  •  •  Industrial  de- 
velopment program  of  the  MobUe  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Task  Force  200,  It  Is  felt 
that  this  estimate  wUl  be  surpaased.  This 
organization  has  a  goal  of  $200  million  in 
new  and  expanded  Industry  In  the  5-year 
period  1964r-69." 

Mobile's  growth  in  the  past  few  decades 
lias  been  phenomenal,  and  its  growth  po- 
tential for  the  future  is,  by  vinderstatement. 
enormous. 

Its  attractions  to  industry  in  resources  and 
advantages  are  genuinely  outstanding  In  both 
variety  and  volvune,  a  basic  fact  of  good 
fortune  which  has  contributed  tremen- 
douly  to  its  growth  In  recent  decades. 

But  Mobile's  growth  momentum  as  an  in- 
dustrial seaport  does  not  come  from  its 
natural  or  physical  resources  and  advan- 
tages alone.  A  sterling  spirit  of  dvlc  enter- 
prise, as  reflected,  for  example.  In  the  selling 
job  8j>earheaded  by  task  force  200,  Is  an  asset 
of  immeasurable  value  In  bidldlng  a  greater 
and  Increasingly  prosperous  Mobile. 


Bravery  and  Dedication  of  Our  Seryice* 
men  OYcrieai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUBTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTAIIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  heartened  to  hear  c(»mnents 
about  the  exceptional  bravery  and  dedi- 
cation of  our  servlc^nen  overseas.  The 
May  12,  1965,  edition  of  the  Air  Force 
Times  cites  the  story  of  A3c.  Laurence 
Laffredo,  of  Lawrence.  Mass.,  who,  while 
stationed  at  Grenf  ell  Mission  Hoq^tal  in 
Labrador,  braved  120-mlle-per-hour 
winds  and  a  zero  temp^uture  to  deliver 
a  substitute  for  blood  plasma  to  a  woman 
who  had  Just  given  birth  to  a  baby  girl. 
Laffredo's  prompt  action  was  zlghtly 
credited  wiUi  saving  hra-  life. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  Air  Force  Times  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recorb: 
Bravery  and  Distinction  of  Ons  Sbvicemxn 

OVXBSXAS 

Goose  Am  Base,  Labrador. — It  Isn't  often 
that  a  medic  at  a  remote  radar  station  is 
called  upon  to  assist  in  deUverlng  a  baby. 
Twice,  recently,  a  medic  at  Hopedale  Air  Sta- 
tion has  had  to  do  just  that. 

A3c.  Lawrence  Latfredo.  923d  Aircraft  Con- 
trol and  Warning  Sqxiadron,  was  called  upon 
by  a  nvirse  at  the  Grenfell  Mission  Hospital 
to  assist  In  a  delivery.  The  wife  of  the  Mo- 
ravian missionary  In  Hopedale  had  given 
birth  to  a  baby  girl  and  needed  a  blood  trans- 
fusion to  save  ho'  life.  Airman  Laffredo  was 
asked  If  he  could  give  assistance. 

Dextran,  a  substitute  for  blood  plasma,  was 
available  at  the  site.  The  major  problem 
was  getting  the  Dextran  to  the  village.  Out- 
side the  site,  one  of  the  worst  storms  of  the 
winter  was  raging.  The  temperature  was 
near  zero  with  120-mlle-per-hour  winds. 

MaJ.  William  A.  Joyce,  923d  ACW  Squadron 
commander,  consented  to  aUow  Airman  Laf- 
fredo and  an  airman  from  the  motor  pool  to 
try  and  get  the  Dextran  to  the  village.  They 
met  a  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Policeman 
who  took  the  Dextran  to  the  village.  The 
quick  action  of  Airman  Laffredo  was  credited 
with  saving  the  woman's  life. 
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or 

.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AIKANSAS 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jvly  12. 1965 


Mr.  GjATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washing  on  Post,  on  July  6.  published 
a  columr  written  by  Mr.  John  Chamber- 
lain entlUed  "Education  of  a  Genera- 
tion" in  Rrhich  he  comments  on  the  de- 
veloping awareness  of  our  citizens,  both 
In  public  office  and  out,  to  the  demands 
placed  ui  on  this  Naticm  by  the  unwaver- 
ing amb  tions  of  the  Communist  world. 

It  is  a  splendid  statement  of  fact,  and 
I  urge  th  xe  who  may  not  have  read  this 


article  tc 


this  com  nent  In  the  Record: 
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S4>ucATiON  or  A  Genixation 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

minded  of  yesteryear  are  be- 
tough  minded  of  today.     And 
may  yet  find  oxu  salvation. 
White  House  Adviser  McGeorge 
once  reprimanded  the  then  Vice 
Lyndon    Johnson    for    belog    too 
at  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
educat<H-  who  Is  capable  of  ab- 
^ucation,    now   realizes    that   you 
ConmiunlstB  with  cream  puffs  and 
the  tale. 

I  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

supposed  to  be  a  soft,  a  dove, 

who  had  become  disgiisted 

they  called  the  20-year  retreat 

11  n Ism  spoke  of  him  as  being 

fringe  on  top — meaning  a  set  of 

who  had  somehow  taken  over  the 

But   today  Riisk,   as  spokes- 

the  Johnson    policy   In   Vietnam, 

the  "giilllblllty  of  educated  men 

stubborn  disregard  of  plain  fact  by 

are  supposed  to  be  helping  our 

learn — especially  to  learn  how  to 
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Averell  Harrlman,  who  has  been 

and   troubleshooter   for   many 

used  to  draw  taunts  from 

considered  him  an  architect  of 

of   the   part   he   is   alleged 

I^yed  In  turning  over  a  third  of 

Commvmlsts.    But  today  we  find 

saying.  "If  you  listen  to  some  of 

hearts   In   this   coiintry,    you 

iilnk  that  we  started  the  trouble 

rtd  Instead  of  the  Communlcts." 

there  la  Adlal  Stevenson,  the  per- 

rfpresentatlve  of  the  United  States 

Nations.    At  the  time  of  the 

,  Stevenson  was  all  atremble  lest 

Kennedy    should    really    commit 

to  the  overthrow  of  Pldel  Castro. 

recently  made  a  speech    at 

was  the  beet  thing  of  its  kind 
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speech  got  very  little  pub- 
there  was  more  In  the  news 
the  antl-U5.  pickets  outside 
of  Toronto  Convocation  Hall 
was  about  Stevenson's  own  w(Mtls. 
the  picketers  were  parading  with 
read  ng  'TVegottate  with  rebels  In  Vlet- 
Sttvenson  was  telling  people  inside 
t  lat  "we  live  in  a  world  where  the 
nfnlstry  of  truth  has  perfected  the 
converting  black  into  white  and 


d(  wn 

Stevenson,   warming  to  his  theme: 
totalitarianism  is  the  new  democ- 


racy. Communist  intervention  is  liberation, 
and  co\interlntervention  against  It  is  West- 
ern Imperialism  •  •  •.  If  it  weren't  so  seri- 
ous. It  would  be  fiuiny.  But  It  Is  not  funny, 
because  it  is  devilish  to  cope  with,  both 
militarily,  peychologlcally,  and  institution- 
ally." 

It  must  mean  something  when  exposure  to 
the  realities  of  dealing  with  the  Communists 
moves  men  like  Bundy,  Rusk,  Harrlman,  and 
Stevenson  to  rebel  against  the  influences 
that  once  gripped  them.  The  professors 
who  are  still  talking  like  the  Bundys  and  the 
Stevensons  of  yesteryear  might  examine  this 
phenomenon  with  some  profit  to  themselves. 
It  might  save  them  from  10  to  20  years  of 
profitless  v/andering  in  a  never-never  land 
that  bears  no  relation  to  reality. 

We  await  Stevenson's  next  speech  at  the 
UJJ.  If  he  can  carry  through  a  campaign 
to  get  the  assembled  nations  to  accept  his 
own  definition  of  "neo-aggresslon,"  the 
United  States  will  make  a  beginning  at  using 
the  UJ*.  for  purposes  that  combine  decent 
human  objectives  with  the  obvious  national 
Interest. 


Patriots,  Sound  Off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  HAT  J I  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
editorial  appeared  in  the  June  2Q  issue 
of  the  Aurora  Advertiser,  entitled 
"Patriots,  Soimd  Off." 

It  Is  one  of  the  best  commentaries  I 
have  yet  seen  on  the  present  position  of 
the  United  States  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  it  will  be  read  by  those  who  are 
advocating  another  Munich  in  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Patriots,   Souiro   Off 

The  24-year-old  son  of  a  widow  who 
lives  in  a  little  town  ia  Arkansas,  captured 
while  wearing  his  American  army  xiniform 
in  open  combat,  and  entitled  to  the  status 
of  prisoner  of  war,  has  been  executed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  so  they  claim,  in  reprisal 
for  the  execution  of  a  North  Vietnamese  ter- 
rorist, who.  In  civilian  clothing,  sneaked  up 
to  plant  a  bomb  that  would  have  kiUed 
women  and  children  going  about  their  dally 
lives  as  civilians  had  he  not  been  caught  red- 
handed. 

Horrible  as  such  a  crime  is  to  contemplate, 
what  will  happen  to  the  grieving  widowed 
mother,  if  the  pattern  deliberately  eetab- 
Ushed  by  the  lunatic  liberals  elsewhere  is 
followed  in  her  case,  will  be  almost  as  cruel. 

For  it  may  well  be  that- anonymous  tele- 
phone callers,  some  of  them  living  miles  away 
and  calling  long  distance,  will  ring  her  up, 
one  after  another,  to  tell  her  that  her  mur- 
dered son  got  "exactly  what  was  coming  to 
him." 

The  widow  of  an  American  officer  killed  in 
Vietnam  was  subjected  to  such  a  campaign  of 
vicious,  unfeeling  torture  that  she  first 
changed  her  telephone  to  an  unlisted  num- 
ber, and  then  moved  away.  She  could  not 
stand  being  told,  time  after  time  after  time, 
that  some  of  his  fellow  countrymen  are  glad 
that  he  had  lost  his  life  wearing  the  iml- 
form  of  his  country.  Presmnably  they  would 
shout  with  joy  if  the  thousands  of  fine 
Americans  serving  In  that  far  distant  land 
were  wiped  out.  This  is  also  happening  to 
siu-vlvors  of  other  American  boys  who  have 
died  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  families  of  those  servicemen  sta- 
tioned In  Vietnam  who  have  not  been  killed 
or  wounded  also  share  In  the  cruelty  in- 


flicted by  these  lunatics,  whose  numbers  seem 
to  be  growing.  Their  telephone  callers  glee- 
fully  claim  to  have  heard  on  the  radio,  or 
TV,  or  read  in  some  paper,  that  their  sons, 
husbands,  or  fathers  have  beei^  killed  u! 
Vietnam,  and  the  Pentagon  ha^  been  be- 
selged  by  frantic  inquiries  seekfixg  to  learn 
the  truth. 

The  sadism  of  the  peace  front  in  thia 
country  bears  the  stamp  of  the  studied  ter- 
rorism of  the  Communists  in  Vietnam,  and 
would  seem  to  Justify  a  glaring  suspicion 
that  the  same  source  has  planned  both,  in 
Vietnam,  literally  thousands  of  .illage 
mayors,  minor  government  officials  and  peas- 
ants loyal  to  the  government  have  been  mur- 
dered, mutilated,  br  their  families  kidnaped 
In  a  widespread  effort  to  spread  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  an  entire  population  and  to 
create  chaos  in  which  Communists  operate 
best.  That  this  campaign  of  mm^er  has  not 
been  adequately  reported  to  the  people  ot 
the  world  Is  a  reflection  uf>on  the  motives 
of  the  correspondents  who  have  covered  Viet- 
nam dvirlng  the  past  6  years. 

In  fact,  quite  often.  Judging  by  their  dis- 
patches, those  covering  the  area  seem  bent 
upon  presenting  American  troops,  loyal 
troops,  American  officials  and  government 
officials  in  a  bad  light  rather  than  picturing 
what  is  taking  place  in  an  unbiased,  accurate 
manner. 

In  all  American  history  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  hatred  existing  between  the  loyalists 
and  tories  in  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  Civil  War,  have  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  gone  Into  battle  believing 
that  some  of  the  reporters  covering  the  con- 
flict for  the  press  at  home,  and  a  segment 
of  the  citizens  of  the  country  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  die,  want  them  to  lose  rather 
than  win,  to  be  killed  rather  than  to  kill  the 
enemy. 

For  this  state  of  affairs  our  colleges  and 
universities  mush  shoulder  a  major  portion 
of  the  blame.  Careful  and  largely  unre- 
ported investigations  after  the  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations against  our  foreign  policy  by  so- 
called  college  students  has  shown  that  only 
a  small  part  of  these  participating  are  ac- 
tually enrolled  in  the  schools  they  claim  to 
represent.  Instead,  they  are  dropouts,  fail- 
ures, and  emotionally  defective  beatnlcks  who 
live  in  the  college  population,  but  do  not 
belong  there.  They  are  phonies  who  live  on 
the  fringe  and  pretend  to  be  something  they 
are  not,  and  have  no  right  at  all  on  the 
campuses  maintained  for  a  quite  different 
purposes  by  the  taxpaylng  public. 

And,  judging  them  by  their  deeds  instead 
of  by  their  words,  one  wonders  if  at  least 
some  are  not  paid  agents  of  this  country's 
enemies. 

So  far  the  vast  bulk  of  the  American  popu- 
lation, loyal,  devoted,  and  anxious  about 
the  welfare  of  those  wearing  this  country's 
uniform  in  far-off  lands  and  risking  their 
lives  for  us  all,  has  been  strangely  silent.  It 
is  time,  It  seems  to  us,  for  the  voice  of  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  ooxmtry  and  our  way 
of  life,  to  swell  out  in  such  proportion  that 
the  voice  of  these  pvmy  lunatics  Is  drowned 
out  imtU  It  matters  as  little  as  the  squeak 
of  a  rat. 

Patriots  sound  off. 


The  15th  Assembly  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   ABKAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
22,  in  Montreal  the  15th  Assembly  of  the 
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International  CivU  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion was  convened.  It  was  created  in 
Chicago  In  1944  in  order  to  bring  the 
nations  of  the  world  together  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civil  aviation  and  providing 
the  benefits  of  speed  and  reliability  In 
this  transportation  now  so  Indispensable 
to  our  domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic life. 

This  meeting  of  the  assembly  is  the 
first  after  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Chicago  Convention  and 
very  appropriately  the  first  days'  session 
was  devoted  to  the  honoring  of  the  or- 
ganization which  grew  out  of  that  con- 
vention meeting  under  the  stresses  of  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  great  war. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  most  appropriate 
that  there  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  as  well  as 
of  the  public  the  address  made  to  the 
organization  on  Tuesday  by  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  who  presided  over  the  Congress  of 
57  nations  20  years  ago,  and  to  whom — 
above  all  others — ^I  think  we  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  fashioning  and 
hammering  out  this  convention  and  the 
organization  which  has  been  so  helpful 
in  the  years  since. 

I  think  that  the  address  of  Mr.  Berle 
is  so  outstanding  in  Its  review  of  this 
achievement  tn  international  coopera- 
tion and  in  the  provocative  tenor  in 
which  it  has  looked  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  now  face  us,  and  will  In  the 
future,  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  am  including  it  here  with  my 
remarks. 

ICAO,  as  it  is  known,  has  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  work  of  finding  solutions 
to  the  problems  arising  from  interna- 
tional aviation  and  has  done  much  to- 
ward the  standardization  of  commu- 
nication equipment  for  aircraft,  the 
advancement  of  radio  aids,  and  of  air 
navigation,  the  improvement  of  air  trafiBc 
control  procedures,  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  licensing  of  personnel. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  ICAO  can  rightly 
claim  a  large  measure  of  the  credit  for 
successes  in  these  fields  which  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  worldwide  aviation.  This 
assembly  will  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  now  current  as  well  as 
those  which  face  us  in  the  future  in  this 
field,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  results 
of  these  deliberations  will  be  as  helpful 
as  those  which  have  come  in"lh©  past. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  bt  Adou  A.  Beelx,  Intzrnattonal 

Civil      Aviation      Organization,      Hotel 

Windsor,  Jttnz  22,   1065 

Twenty  years  ago  at  Chicago,  I  had  the 
honor  to  preside  over  a  congress  of  57  na- 
tions, convened  to  establish  an  international 
civil  aviation  organization.  This  we 
achieved.  Establishment  of  ICAO  realized 
one  small  part  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  great 
dream  of  (srganized  peace  among  nations. 
It  was  designed  as  a  specialized  agency,  op- 
erating under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, then  projected  only,  but  to  become 
real  at  San  Francisco  a  few  months  later. 
Its  organization  was  planned  so  that  it  could 
function  separately  irrespectively,  if  need  be, 
of  the  fate  of  the  United  Nations  Itself. 

Two  decades  of  history  have  established 
yoiir  success.  It  has  become  great.  My 
pin-pose  is  to  examine  some  of  the  reasonB 
for  its  effectiveness.    Lessons  for  the  future 


can  perhaps  be  drawn  from  its  achievements. 
We  met  in  November  1944.  The  Soviet 
Union,  then  the  only  C<»nmunl8t  nation  in 
the  world,  had  engaged  in  preparat<»7  con- 
ferences. Its  delegatiaci  actually  reached 
the  United  States.  As  the  Chicago  ccmfer- 
ence  opened,  the  delegation  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Soviet  Union  still  re- 
mains unflUed.  The  cold  war,  as  It  Is  called 
today,  had  already  begun.  The  Incident 
would  not  be  worth  recalling  save  for  a  re- 
markable fact.  Soviet  aircraft  today  travel 
the  airways  of  the  world.  Though  not 
bound  by  technical  law,  they  iindeviatlngly 
follow  the  practices,  and  ctistoms,  and  use 
the  terms  and  language  laid  down  by  this 
organization.  Though  the  Soviet  Union  has 
never  formally  adhered  to  the  Chicago  trea- 
ties and  Is  not  represented  here  today,  yet 
Its  planes,  pilots,  and  routines  follow  the 
body  of  rules  agreed  on  by  you.  Other  na- 
tions, not  in  existence  when  the  ICAO  was 
bom  and  also  not  parties  to  its  charter,  do 
the  same.  They  do  so  because  these  rules, 
routines  and  practices  represent  technical 
reality.  Adhering  to  them  Is  essential  to 
participation  in  the  vast  process  of  world 
communication  by  air. 

But  for  the  dominance  of  this  body  of 
rules,  the  air  would  once  more  become  an  im- 
passable barrier.  Some  of  us,  however,  be- 
lieved that  every  country  had  the  right  to 
enter  the  air  and  oommiinlcate  by  it.  Other- 
wise a  man's  oounday  would  become  not  his 
home  but  his  prison.  So.  no  international 
group  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  any  country, 
gree/t  or  small,  aooees  to  world  airways.  No 
country  or  group  of  countries  had  the  right 
to  tie  up  gateways  or  collect  a  price  in  cash  or 
diplomacy  for  other  people's  entry  to  God's 
blue  skies.  At  Chicago,  powerful  Interests 
in  some  countries  tried  to  take  the  air  for 
themselves.  They  fought  the  principle  of 
open  skies  with  every  weapon  at  hand.  The 
principle  that  every  country  seeking  access 
to  the  air  had  a  right  to  it  had  to  be  fought 
for.  Happily  the  Chicago  conference  ac- 
cepted It,  though  only  after  a  bitter  artrug- 
gle — whose  honorable  Boers  I  still  proudly 
bear. 

This  '  is  true  international  suprapolltlcal, 
even   suprasoverelgn,   law   in  action. 

When  we  met  in  Chicago,  conunercdal  air 
traffic  as  now  known  scarcely  existed.  Ten- 
tative lines  had  been  pushed  acrosB  the 
oceans  and  substantlt^  systems  had  developed 
in  a  number  of  local  areas.  But  most  com- 
mercial Intercontinental  traffic  was  blanked 
out  by  World  War  11;  a  few  local  areas  alone 
maintained  air  systems.  At  Chloago,  we  were 
dealing  less  with  reality  than  with  dreams. 

We  hoped  then  to  organize  the  futmre. 
Today  you  govern  the  present,  over  an  area 
coterminous  with  the  Inhabltated  earth. 

History  often  deals  Ironically  with  early 
fears  and  preoccupations  of  men.  Certainly 
it  has  laughed  at  ours.  Let  me  call  back 
some  ghosts  which  glbb^«d  through  our  dis- 
cussions in  Chicago. 

The  head  of  the  pioneer  American  airline 
oommitted  himself  to  the  proposition  that,  in 
the  then  foreseeable  future,  30  planes  would 
Eidequately  carry  all  commercial  transatlantic 
traffic.  He  was  ^>eaklng  of  the  DC-4's  which 
today  cower  under  the  wings  of  great  Jet 
liners. 

Because  of  that  and  similar  eiitimates,  it 
was  claimed  that  by  no  possibility  could 
transatlantic  traffic  support  more  than  two 
airlines.  Our  conference  was  seriously  asked 
to  limit  transatlantic  aviation  to  American 
and  British  airships  only  and  refuse  passage 
to  any  other  covmtry.  Bven  these  two  lines 
were  to  be  pooled  in  a  variety  of  cartel.  Or,  in 
alternative,  to  require  that  the  country  in 
which  an  alrp<M:t  was  situated  could  require 
that  passengers  boarding  there  must  use  only 
the  aircraft  of  that  coiintry,  and  none  other. 
Today,  vast  Jets  of  all  flags  without  artificial 
trammels,  set  out  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  to  cross  the  seas. 


Let  us  call  up  a  more  sordid  little  specter. 
War  conditions  had  for  the  moment  made 
the  United  States  the  sole  producer  of  large 
passenger  and  cargo  aircraft.  Dread  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  United  States,  abusing  this 
accidental  monopoly  of  construction,  would 
allow  only  Americans  to  secure  planes,  would 
prevent  all  others  from  developing  air  routes, 
would  thus  monopolize  the  airways.  As  pres- 
ident of  the  conference,  I  committed  myself 
to  a   prophecy  and  a  promise. 

First,  I  Insisted  that  In  a  short  span  of 
time  industrial  coiuitrlee  wishing  to  do  so 
would  manufacture  planes  competitive — or 
more  than  competitive — with  anything  the 
United  States  could  produce.  Today,  Brit- 
ish. French,  Russian,  and  other  plapts  turn 
out  whatever  craft  their  nation's  Interest 
suggests  and  are,  I  am  clear,  only  beginning. 

Second,  I  promised  that  during  the  tran- 
sition postwar  period,  American  craft  would 
be  available  on  equal  tetms  to  any  nations 
wishing  to  establLsh  airlines.  That  also  hap- 
pened. As  an  American,  I  like  to  think  that 
no  country  found  obstacles  because,  for  a 
period,  they  had  to  make  use  of  American 
facilities  while  developing  their  ovtu.  For  a 
brief  time,  the  world  was  aloft  on  American 
wings — but  not  bound  to  them.  Today, 
those  that  choose  are  aloft  on  their  own.  As 
an  American,  I  am  glad  of  it. 

One  other  werewolf  haunted  us  all.  Would 
not  these  peaceful  commercial  planes,  car- 
rying passengers  and  cttrgo,  be  also  secret 
engines  of  death,  capable  of  drc^ping  bombs 
on  cities?  Or,  less  lethally,  engaged  in  pho- 
tographic espionage?  That  fear.  In  fact,  al- 
most wrecked  the  essential  freedom  of  air 
passage  on  which,  to  the  credit  of  mankind, 
we  finally  agreed.  Sane  persons  in  these 
days  of  rockets  know  that  oonunerclal  air- 
craft would  not.  Indeed  could  not,  be  tised 
for  bombing.  Better  photographs  can  be 
taken  by  sputniks  in  orbit. 

History  has  mocked  us,  disclosing  that  the 
fears  with  which  we  wrestled  at  Chicago 
were  not  merely  ridiculous:  they  were  irrel- 
evant. Yet  even  as  we  laugh,  those  of  us 
who  bro\ight  the  Chicago  arrangements  Into 
being  remember  that  Just  these  fears,  child- 
ish in  retrospect,  nearly  prevented  establish- 
ment of  the  planetary  air  system  we  have 
today. 

In  the  perspective  of  20  years,  we  must, 
I  think,  confess  that  It  was  no  glXt  at  accu- 
rate prophecy  that  produced  our  suoeess. 
Rather  it  was  our  faith  in  freedom— ^spedfl- 
cally  in  freedom  of  the  air.  We  did  rise 
above  our  fears,  and  established  air  freedoms 
designed  to  give  full  scope  for  hunum  ca- 
pacity, technical,  commercial,  and  national. 
In  result,  a  liberating  future  could  be  deaK 
with  under  coaunon  rules  by  men  and  na- 
tions and  governments,  giving  to  all  more 
range  than  any  could  attain  by  Itself. 

The  results  affect  every  comer  of  the 
planet.  Men  anywhere  In  the  WOTld  who 
can  reach  an  airport,  can  fly  to  practically 
any  destination  on  earth,  and  growing  mil- 
lions make  use  of  them  every  turning  year. 
Literally,  the  lines  went  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  In  elementary  phase,  we  were 
able  to  bring  this  condition  into  existence 
even  as  the  gims  of  W(»-ld  War  n  ceased  fir- 
ing. The  then  tiny  and  tentative  air  net  is 
now  the  greatest  instrument  of  i>eaceful 
conununlcatlon,  commerce,  and  travel  the 
world  has  yet  known.  Even  more:  It  has  be- 
come so  essential  to  personal  and  national 
life  that  its  interruption  <xr  cessation  would 
be  resisted  by  every  devel(^>ed  and  even  un- 
developed coiintry  on  earth. 

This  was  done  in  a  few  weeks  of  peaceful, 
if  difficult,  discussion.  That  achievement 
must  be  contrasted  with  the  two  centuries 
of  delay,  six  or  seven  wars,  and  endless  savage 
struggles  required  to  establish  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  seas.  We  entered  the 
Chicago  conference  amid  fears  of  the  16th 
century.  We  closed  It  with  the  freedoms  of 
the  20th. 
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up  the  burden  of  world  organl- 

Or,  and  has  carried  it  brilliantly. 

great  measure  to  this  organiza- 

^  rortd  has  been  enriched  precisely 

did  oreroooie  and  left  b^lnd  the 

^cight  and  deteis  of  a  bloody  past. 

perhaps,  draw  lessons  from  this 

,  success? 

l^itematlonal  law  is  conceived  as  a 

fmnally  car  informally  consented 

.  and  derived  from  their  will. 

emergence  of  a  parallel  body  of 

law  dealing  with   application 

natural  scientific  principles.   They 

by  sovereign  consent.     They 

nature.    No  international  treaty 

the    laws    of    gravity    or    aero- 

This  new  field  parallels  the  older 

politically  established  rules. 

and  growing  area  of  International 
ntematlonal  life  arises  not  from 
ministers  and  politicians  but 
and  technology.    These  compel 
application  Is  not  created  or  im- 
anyone's  sovervign  pleasvire.     By 
4ature  of  things,  a  pilot,  Israeli  or 
or  Soviet,  French  or  Canadian, 
}r  African  must  fly  within  rules  ac- 
all — If  he  is  to  complete  his  Joiir- 
must  have  one  language.    Oon- 
cannot    be   Towers    of    Babel, 
safety,  of  takeoff,  of  approach 
must  be  unifonn  else  none  cotild 
save  at  intolerable  risk, 
instructions,  standards,  must  be 
the  same.     Craft  at  Orly  or 
rokyo  or  lios  Angeles.  Nairobi  or 
Berlin  or  Bombay,  overflying 
en  route,  willingly  obey  the 
dhrectloDs  under  law  they  dare 
do  not — wish  to  break.     No  one 
the  control  tower  crews  as  rulers 
Tet   their    instructions   are 
the  utmost  limit  of  attainable 
think  of  them  as  guides,  friends, 
responsible  interpreters 
rules  whose  observance  alone 
operation  possible.    The  mles  were 
the  technical  meetings  of  ICAO; 
who  do  not  adhere  to  the  ICAO 
reoogniae  them  as  faithfully  as 
do.    The  Ishmael  seeking  his  own 
dies  in  disaster  <»'  dares  not  fly. 
is  lees  legal  than  natural.     It 
,  seLt-exclusion  from  the  world 
communication— a    penalty    in- 
alike  to  individuals,  nations,  and 
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necessary  condition  if  telecom- 
n  facilities  are  to  be  operative  at 
World  Health  Organization,  like 
tpedallzed  agency,  works  within 
of  the  United  Nations.  When 
rules  of  disease  control,  they 
not  becaxise  any  army  will  in- 
are  broken,  but  becaiise  disease 
enters  the  broken  wall.  My  old 
Joe^  Flgu^res,  of  Costa  Rica, 
sign  in  his  Central  American  air- 
germs  know  nothing  about 
Immunity."  Sovereigns  and  stew- 
tourists,  and  tramps  accept  that 
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Even  t  L  the  terrible,  fear-ridden  field  of 
nuclear  i  xploaion.  a  ttny  area  of  natural 
intematifnal  law  has  already  emerged.     It 


limits  nuclear  fallout.  Release  of  deadly 
poison  into  the  atmosphere  which  svirrounds 
the  entire  planet  is  checked  by  the  Sovlet- 
Amnican  ban  on  aerial  atomic  testing.  To 
that  ban  not  many  nations  formally  adhere; 
yet  there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  which 
does  not  recognize  its  necessity. 

Polnt-by-polnt,  area-by-area,  nature  de- 
mands, and  people  insist  on,  recognition  of 
her  laws  in  those  areas  where  the  rule  m\ist 
be  a  common  law  or  an  Indiscriminate  death. 

The  United  Nations,  on  which  we  count 
eventually  to  bring  the  world  to  a  state  of 
peace  through  reason  must  work  in  a  more 
difficult  area.  The  tensions  of  an  unfinished 
peace,  the  tragic  illusion  that  this  or  that 
social,  racial,  religious  group,  or  doctrine  can 
dominate  the  earth  are  not  fienallzed  by 
nature.  Nor  does  nature  restrain  competi- 
tion for  power,  brute,  or  subtle.  Men,  not 
physics,  must  act.  So,  peace  must  depend 
on  the  patience,  ingenuity  and  capacities  of 
men  of  good  will.  These  can  fall,  though 
it  is  the  business  of  all  of  us  to  see  that 
they  do  not. 

So  I  suggest  the  institutions  that,  Uke 
your  own,  take  strength  from  natxire's  laws 
more  th&n  from  men's,  might  well  seek 
common  ground.  Informal  contact  between 
ICAO.  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  and 
perhaps  the  disarmament  oonunlssions  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  atomic  fallout  would 
seem  to  be  logical.  Taken  together,  they 
add  up  to  a  great  and  powerful  area  beyond 
reach  of  conventional  politics.  They  are.  I 
think,  the  early  currents  moving  toward  the 
new  ways  of  scientific  futxire.  These  non- 
political  agencies  have  gone  an  appreciable 
distance  toward  organizing  a  world  in  which 
men  are  less  Ukely  to  die  of  Indlscilinlnate 
disease,  or  be  limited  to  their  own  national 
borders  in  air  or  radio  communications.  To- 
morrow, they  may  deal  with  outer  space. 
These  agencies  are  in  truest  sense  supra- 
national. They  are  suprasoverelgn  because 
physical  laws  laugh  at  sovereignty. 

Without  losing  a  moment's  sight  of  your 
own  great  function  in  air  transport,  you  may 
also  think  of  yotirselves  as  part  of  a  new 
world  of  natural  statesmanship.  I  suggest 
you  establish  quiet  liaison  with  your  sister 
agencies,  bringing  together  directing  heads 
of  staffs  presently  operating  these  supra- 
political  governments.  Their  continued 
functioning  already  serves  the  world  whether 
in  war  or  pefu:e.  Their  vision  may  open  new 
vistas  for  those  of  us  beneath,  who  must 
work  with  men. 

We  salute  your  20  years  of  success  with 
thanks  as  well  as  admiration.  Through  the 
mm^  and  overcast  darkening  our  time,  it 
has  opened  a  stretch  of  sunlit  sky. 
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Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WIST   VncINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Uke 
to  inform  my  dlstingiiished  colleagues  of 
the  House  that  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  correct  an  inequity  to  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  optometry  to  students  of 
optometry. 

At  this  time  there  is  pending  before  the 
Congress  and  before  our  most  important 
Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 


Commerce  several  major  proposals  which 
will  further  expand  Public  Law  8&-129, 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  original  amending  legis- 
lation proposed  this  year  by  the  admin- 
istration, inadvertently  or  otherwise,  did 
not  in  three  of  its  most  important  provi- 
sions include  the  participation  of  the  In- 
stitutions or  the  students  of  these  in- 
stitutions which  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  training  of  our  licensed  vision  spe- 
cialists. 

The  88th  Congress  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  optometry  to  the  health  of 
the  American  people  when  it  passed  the 
bill  (S.  2180;  H.  R.  8546)  sponsored  by 
Senator  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Congressman  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  and 
made  opttnnetric  students  eligible  for 
loans  under  Public  Law  88-129 — along 
with  physicians,  osteopaths,  and  dentists. 

My  very  good  friend,  Dr.  William 
Greenspon,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Optometric  Association, 
has  served  for  18  years  as  either  member 
or  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Opto- 
metric Education. 

This  ooiuicil  has  the  responsibility  for 
investigating  and  approviiig  schools  and 
colleges  which  train  our  Nation's  optom- 
etrists. Through  the  years  he  has  kept 
me  informed  on  the  needs  of  America  for 
optometric  manpower  and  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  training  the  specialized  man- 
power required.  I  can  state  from  fii*st- 
hand  and  personal  knowledge,  therefore, 
that  the  financial  needs  of  the  optometric 
schools  and  colleges  and  the  students  who 
attend  them  are  as  critical  as  those  pro- 
fessional institutions  and  students  al- 
ready listed  to  receive  Federal  aid  in  all 
provisions  of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  to  the  Nation  for 
the  changes  I  am  proposing  is  a  mere 
pittance  compared  to  the  overall  cost  of 
the  administration's  proposal.  By  pas- 
sage of  my  bill,  however,  we  will  assure 
the  American  people  that  their  visual  re- 
quiremients  will  coi)tinue  to  be  n&et  and 
that  students  who  aite  not  now  financially 
endowed  with  the  means  to  bec(»ne  op- 
tometrists will  have  the  opportunity  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  careers  in  the  serv- 
ice of  vision.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  vision  Is  mankind's  most  price- 
less possession  next  to  life  itself. 


Vice  President  Humphrey's  Contribution 
to  the  Paris  Air  Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MOTKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  BIARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  credltlflg  Vice  President 
HuMPHRrY,  the  Qeminl  astronauts,  and 
the  Bhie  Angels  aerobatic  team  «1th 
making  a  spectacular  showing  for  the 


United  States  at  the  recent  Paris  Air 
Show.  Robert  Hotz,  editor  of  the  au- 
thoritative Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology writes  that  without  such  repre- 
sentation the  United  States  would  have 
made  a  poor  showing  at  the  air  show. 
His  editorial  ftdlows: 

Recovkrt   IK   Paris 

The  Navy  Blue  Angels  aerobatic  team  and 
the  surprise  appearance  of  the  space  trip- 
lets— Gemini  Astronauts  Ed  White  and  Jim 
McDivltt  and  Vice  President  Hubebt  Hum- 
phrey—rescued  the  U.S.  effort  at  the  asth 
Paris  Air  Show  from  the  brink  of  disaster 
and  made  a  spectacular  recover  in  the  show's 
finale. 

The  Blue  Angels'  performance  was  so  out- 
itanding  that  they  were  the  only  one  of 
seven  aerobatic  teams  to  draw  spontaneous 
applause  from  the  multitudes  Jamming  Le 
Bourget  on  th©  final  day.  Even  the  French 
newspapers  gave  them  the  accolade  of  su- 
periority in  this  greatest  international  com- 
petition of  the  past  2  years. 

But  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Gemini  4 
astronauts,  their  wives,  and  Vice  President 
HuuPHRXT  at  Le  Bourget  late  Friday  after- 
noon on  board  the  gleaming  silver  and  white 
Presidential  Boeing  VC-137  Jet  was  the  most 
spectacular  event  of  the  12-day  show.  In 
their  brief  72  hours  in  Paris,  the  astronauts, 
their  wives,  and  the  Vice  President  per- 
formed splendidly  in  portraying  an  image  of 
our  people  that  sharply  contrasted  with  the 
one  assiduously  peddled  by  our  critics.  With- 
out detracting  in  any  way  from  the  fine  worlt 
of  Jim  McDivltt,  it  was  Ed  White  who  proved 
to  be  the  star  performer,  not  only  because  of 
his  walk  in  space — a  feat  that  has  impressed 
Europeans  beyond  all  measure — but  aJso  be- 
cause of  his  skillful  use  of  a  small  French 
vocabulary  and  his  diplomatic  references  to 
bis  Air  Force  service  in  France.  Prom  his 
opening  greeting  to  the  Jammed  press  con- 
ference at  Le  Bourget — "Bonjour,  mes 
amis" — to  his  final  appearance  on  French 
television.  Major  White  made  an  impact  on 
the  French  people  that  will  do  his  country 
immeasurable  good. 

GOOD    WILL    MISSION 

The  astronauts,  their  wives  and  the  Vice 
President  played  their  good  wiU  roles  to  the 
hilt  throiigh  a  grueling  schedule,  including 
a  2-hour  walk  around  the  air  show  exlilbits 
and  remaining  for  lunch  as  guests  of  French 
Prime  Minister  Georges  Pompidou.  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  wearing  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  conspicuously,  spread  bis  enthusi- 
astic affability  aU  over  Paris.  It  may  be  that 
his  80-mlnute  interview  with  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  will  mark  the  begirming  of 
a  change  in  the  cvirrent  acrimonious  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  France. 
One  strong  impression  of  3  weeks  in  Paris 
is  that  both  sides  in  this  quarrel  are  realizing 
that  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both  countries.  There  appears  to 
be  a  realization  that,  whatever  the  differ- 
ences may  be,  we  are  still  long-term  allies 
devoted  to  the  same  major  international 
goals  and  we  had  better  get  back  to  behav- 
ing accordingly  instead  of  wrangling  to  the 
delight  of  our  enemies.  If  Vice  President 
Humphret's  visit  provided  an  informal  me- 
dium for  cutting  through  ofiQcial  channels 
toward  that  goal,  this  will  indeed  be  an- 
other valuable  dividend  from  the  surprise 
visit. 

AU  of  the  Americans  at  the  Paris  Air 
Show  who  shouted  back  to  Washington  dur- 
ing that  first  dismal  week  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation deserved  credit  for  stimulating  the 
astronauts'  visit.  Credit  also  must  go  to 
those  wise  heads  in  the  White  House  who 
passed  on  this  intelligence  from  Paris  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  President  himself  for 
making  what  will  become  known  historicaUy 
as  a  typical  L.B.J.  gesture.    The  fact  that  the 


United  States  has  a  President  who  can  and' 
did  make  a  decision  of  an  evening  -that 
launched  his  second  in  command  and  a  Jet- 
load  of  astronauta  and  space  officials  acroM 
the  Atlantic  before  the  next  dawn  Impressed 
not  only  the  French  but  all  of  the  other  visi- 
tors at  the  Paris  show. 

The  valiant  work  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Gemini  twins  and  tbe  Blue  Angela  in  effect- 
ing an  emergency  recovery  of  the  American 
aerospace  image  at  Paris  does  not  invalidate 
the  criticisms  of  that  effort  we  made  on  this 
page  last  week.  In  fcu:t, .  it  adds  weight  to 
our  principal  point,  that  the  United  States 
can  project  a  vaUd  image  of  superior  tech- 
nology leavened  with  dramatic  human 
touches  if  It  only  organizes  its  available  re- 
sources wltb  imagination  and  effectiveness. 
If  the  performance  of  the  Blue  Angels  and 
the  astronauts  bad  been  laid  on  the  proper 
foundation  of  American  technical  effort 
from  the  beginning  of  the  show,  the  results 
would  have  been  stupendous  and  would  have 
provided  a  sharp,  vaUd  contrast  with  the 
level  of  Soviet  technology. 

SOVIET  ETTORT 

The  Russians  made  their  biggest  effort  to 
date  to  compete  in  the  International  aero- 
space marketplace.  With  the  initial  absence 
of  a  strong  American  technical  image,  the 
Soviet  Union's  showing  succeeded  far  beyond 
the  real  level  of  its  technology.  We  imagine 
the  Soviets  learned  a  great  deal  from  their 
first  large-scale  exhibition  in  Western  Europe 
against  International  competition.  They,  too, 
must  have  a  post-show  .critique  scheduled 
in  Moscow  as  their  fleet  of  Jet  transports 
wings  eastward.  But  we  think  it  is  a  very 
healthy  sign  that  the  Russians  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  compete  in  the  internalional  aero- 
space marketplace  of  Le  Bourget.  We  have 
long  felt  that  their  aerospace  technology, 
particularly  in  the  transport  field,  has  lost 
far  more  than  it  has  gained  by  maintaining 
its  technical  Iron  Cvirtaln  and  by  failing  to 
mingle  in  the  ctanpetitive  markets  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  successful  commercial  trans- 
port operations.  For  even  tmder  the  Soviet 
sjrstem,  efficiency,  which  is  merely  another 
expression  for  profit.  Is  a  goal  that  must  be 
sought. 

The  lessons  of  Le  Bourget  1965  must  be 
studied  carefully  by  the  lefiders  of  our  aero- 
space industry,  our  legislators,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  There  will 
be  other  such  confrontations  in  the  inter- 
national aerospEu^e  market  in  the  decade 
ahead.  Some  will  be  as  spectacular  and  as 
easy  to  evaluate  as  the  last  fortnight  at  Le 
Bourget.  But  others — in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America — ^wlU  be  equally  significant 
.but  less  obvious  and  with  mcMre  variables  in 
their  equations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  made 
a  spectacular  last-minute  recovery  to  avert  a 
debacle  at  Le  Bourget.  But  it  also  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  government-industry  plan- 
ning organization  headed  by  people  with 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
lively  enough  imaginations  to  project  an  ef- 
fective U.S.  aerospace  image  wherever  and 
whenever  necessary.  Organizing  this  type 
of  effort  shoxild  rate  a  high  priority  now  with 
industry  and  the  Government. 

— Robert  Hotz. 


The  Need  for  Immigration  Reform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  mew  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.   WOLFF.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 
long   campaigned   for   the  revision  of 


the  present  unjust  immigration  laws.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  continued 
this  fight  by  cosponsoring  a  bill  which 
will  eliminate  the  present  inequities  in 
the  immigration  law. 

Tlie  need  for  this  reform  and  the  ma- 
jor obstacles  in  our  fight  to  secure  this 
reform  are  reported  by  the  New  Yoric 
Times  in  a  recent  editorial.  I  am  sub- 
mitting excerpts  of  this  editorial: 
[FVom  the  New  YcH-k  Times] 
REOPEinNO  THE  Door 

The  accidents  of  political  history  and  the 
seniority  system  have  a  perverse  way  of 
mocking  hopes  for  immigration  reform. 

For  nearly  20  years  the  personal  influence 
of  the  late  Senator  Pat  McCarran,  of  Ne- 
vada, and  Representative  Francis  Walter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  obstructed  almost  all  efforts 
to  place  our  race-ridden  immigration  laws 
on  a  liberal,  c^>enmlnded  basis. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  July  23,  1963,  President  Kennedy  i»'o- 
posed  basic  reform  of  immigration  law  very 
similar  to  the  recommendation  made  this 
past  week  by  President  Johnson.  Represent- 
ative EMAiruKL  CixLEB,  chairman  of  the  par- 
Mit  Judiciary  Committee,  immediately  in- 
troduced a  hUl  embodying  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration proposals.  (Suboonunittee) 
*  *  *  stalled  for  11  months  before  holding 
hearings. 

The  testimony  last  summer  at  those 
hearings,  when  finally  held  is  most  in- 
structive. The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  testified  that  the 
racially  discriminatory  national  origins 
quota  syst^n  is  so  restrictive  and  im- 
workable  that,  in  fact,  only  one-third  of 
all  Immigrants  enter  under  Its  provisions. 
The  other  two-thirds  are  admitted  by 
refugee  and  displaced  persons  legisla- 
tion and  private  bills.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  testified  the  existing  law  is  "inde- 
fensible from  a  foreign  policy  point  of 
view."  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testified 
that  the  number  of  immigrants  entering 
the  working  force — about  48,000  a  year 
in  recent  years — ^Is  "insignificant"  in  a 
labor  market  of  over  70  million.  Attor- 
ney General  Kenwedy  testified : 

The  immigrants  pose  no  serious  security 
problems  and  that  the  present  law  Is  cruel 
in  its  effect  on  separated  families. 

Notwithstanding  all  thia  testimony  the 
subcommittee  refused  to  report  the  bUl,  ii^- 
stead  introduced  a  hopelessly  inadequate 
substitute  bill  written  on  the  apparent  prem- 
ise that  immigration  of  any  kind  is  a  dan- 
gerous experiment. 

Aside  from  the  subccanmlttee  there  is  a 
hidden  obstacle  to  inunlgratlon  reform. 
Many  Members  of  the  House  from  blg-elty 
districts,  although  paying  llpaervice  to  re- 
form, acttiaUy  prefer  the  present  system  be- 
caiise  it  enables  them  to  gain  poUtlcal  favor 
with  constituents  by  introducing  private  bills 
for  favored  Indlvidtials. 

The  public  looks  to  President  Johnson  and 
the  House  leadership  to  overcome  both  these 
open  and  hidden  blocks  to  a  long  overdue 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  enclosing  a 
chart  from  the  annual  import  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  chaiii  is  demonstrative  of  the  large 
quotas  assigned  the  northern  Eur(H>ean 
countries  as  compai'ed  to  the  souUiem 
countries.  Certainly  the  nation  of  origin 
should  not  be  the  criteria  of  the  size  of 
quotas  where  all  other  factors  are  equal: 
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[Numbers  ofkuoti 
by 


a  visas  IsBiMd  ftnd  qaoU  immlg^iits  ftdinltt«d  will  not  neoeanrlly  agrM.    Dlfferoooes  m»y  be  csosed  by  failure  of  th«  alien  to  make  use  of  the  vLsa  Issm  <i  nr 
ir  imlsranu  who  are  admitted  to  the  Unlt«d  Bt&tna  In  the  year  foUowlns  tha  od«  In  which  the  visa  was  Issued ,  or  by  adjustmento  chargeable  to  future  years) 


C  uota  area 


AllqiiiU 


Europe. 


SuliaiDo. 

Spain. 

Swwtai. 

SwttMTl  IDd. 

Tnrkay. 
U.8.8.B .. 
YuKDSia  rte. 
Other  E  irope. 


iUN> 


I  The  annilal 
1M3.    In 
qnotailor 

'  Plcurea 
years  arc  included 
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Table  7. — Annual  quotas  and  quota  immigrants  admitted:   Years  ended  June  30,  1960-64 


July  12,  1965 


▲nwnla 

Austria. 

Belcian .. 

Bti«arU.. 

Cwcboa  srakla. 

Dminari^, 

Bstodla 

Flnlaiidl.. 

France. 

Oerman^. 

Oreat  B  Itatn  and  Nortbwn 

Iielanl 
Qneoe. 
Hungar;  . 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy... 
Latvia. 
Lltboanla. 
Lueoib  Nirf 
Nether!)  nds 
Norway 
Pelaad 
Poftosa . 
RnmanI  k 


Kiie). 


Annual 
quota' 


in,isi 


148.807 


100 
1,406 
1.297 

100 
XSBO 
1.176 

115 

see 

3,060 
3S,814 

86,961 

30B 

866 

100 

17,766 

6,666 

235 

384 

100 

3,130 

2.364 

8,488 

438 

289 

100 

250 

3.295 

1,688 

225 

2,607 

942 

400 


Quota  inunlcrants  admitted  > 


1060 


101. 173 


07.860 


70 

1.310 

1.060 

100 

2.541 

1.100 

100 

554 

2.906 

25,860 

27,034 

344 

806 

112 

7.470 

6,600 

217 

330 

78 

3,035 

2,346 

6.067 

427 

314 

08 

236 

2,307 

1,717 

211 

2.422 

001 

62 


1961 


06,104 


02,706 


82 

1,330 

1,182 

82 

2,236 

1.066 

110 

554 

2.802 

34,273 

26.100 

321 

844 

106 

8.273 

^648 

234 

383 

62 

2.060 

2,206 

6,801 

426 

207 

96 

204 

1,656 

1,510 

220 

2,536 

032 

74 


1062 


00,812 


86.814 


08 
1,274 
1,076 

84 
1,046 
1,124 

lie 

536 

2,030 

22.011 

23,447 

330 

825 

106 

5,364 

5,405 

217 

338 

63 

3.073 

1,044 

6,435 

426 

273 

06 

161 

1,685 

1,594 

105 

2,766 

888 

85 


1063 


103.086 


90,244 


03 

1,450 

1,052 

114 

2.008 

1,203 

98 

494 

2,067 

36,533 

38,291 

306 

014 

85 

6,064 

6,seo 

250 

306 

88 

3.016 

2,071 

7,400 

446 

311 

106 

220 

2,019 

1,673 

242 

3,616 

916 

83 


1064 


102,844 


06,729 


102 
1,271 
1.022 

100 
1.823 
1,076 

120 

554 

2,876 

23,997 

31,  759 

306 

854 

112 

6,134 

8,724 

191 

374 

83 

2,828 

2,219 

6,434 

434 

829 

100 

272 

2,160 

1,681 

182 

2,564 

960 

100 


Quota  arr.i 


Asia... 

Asia-Pacific.  -     

Hurma 

Ceylon 

China 

Cliinese  person!* 

Cyprus' 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran  (Persia) 

Iraq 

Israel 

Japan 

Jordan  and  Arab  Palestine 

Korea 

Lebanon _ 

Pakistan 

Phttippioes 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Yemen "... 

Other  Asia 

Africa 

Ethiopia 

Obana 

Libya 

Morocco -. 

South  Africa 

Tunisia 

Other  Africa 

Oocaaia.-- 

North  .Uncrica 

Jamaica  * 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  * 


Annual 
quota' 


3,000 


4,074 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
3,474 
600 


300 


100 
100 


Quota  Immigrants  admitted  > 


1060 


2,360 


86 
107 

75 
103 
454 


00 

104 

112 

103 

106 

142 

202 

94 

98 

89 

70 

110 

61 

90 

64 

746 


43 
34 

67 
124 
114 
107 
267 
418 


1061 


2,014 


87 

99 

52 

78 

117 

94 

02 

72 

00 

02 

09 

128 

315 

103 

102 

88 

68 

03 

80 

07 

60 

857 


68 
36 
94 

100 
120 
00 
340 
438 


1062 


2,245 


88 

03 

76 

W 

84 

94 

111 

107 

115 

112 

100 

191 

181 

100 

91 

98 

57 

107 

83 

100 

140 

846 


71 

68 

73 

101 

102 

99 

332 

414 


1963 


3,256 


98 

71 

92 

'JO 

82 

98 

108 

96 

100 

95 

102 

195 

209 

100 

103 

87 

SO 

95 

04 

09 

192 

1,010 


101 
86 

107 
92 
98 
84 

442 

350 


176 


90 

86 


1064 


2, 2y() 

HQ 

122 

SO 

74 

47 

1U2 

100 

127 

100 

106 

100 

177 

206 

94 

100 

88 

47 

■     100 

92 

97 

242 


1.232 


97 
101 
101 
lOS 
1U2 

98 
fi28 
381 

212 

110 
102 


quota  was  154,887  in  1960;  156,487  in  1961;  156,687  in  1962;  and  166,987  in 
the  total  quota  was  increased  to  158,161  by  the  establishment  of  additional 
rly  independent  countries. 

oclude  adjustment  of  status  nws.     Adju.-itmcnts  chargeable  to  future 
in  year  of  adjustment. 


'  During  1960  Cyprus  was  charged  to  the  British  subquote. 

*  Quotas  estoblished  by  President's  Proclamation  No.  3803  of  Oct.  23,  1902      I  i-uns 
for  19()3  include  admissions  charged  to  British  subquotas  July  1  to  Oct.  22,  l»t.j. 


If  Too  1  Uak  the  Stailiam  Deal  Rooked 
the  Tiipayers,  Wait  Till  the  Sabway 
Gets  C  oioff  aad  the  Taxpayers  of  Our 
Nation  Will  Be  Walking  in  Barrels 

3ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 


IN  THE 


or   WISCONSIN 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 


Mr.  C'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  tha  i  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  the  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Mllwauk(  e  Sentinel  a  few  days  ago. 

This  e<  itorial  points  out  how  the  tax- 
payers o  our  Nation  are  being  rooked 
on  the  St  idlum  deal  which  was  not  sup- 
posed to  co6t  the  taxpayers  a  dime. 

The  tixpayers  were  betrayed  twice. 
They  wei  s  betrayed  when  they  were  told 
that  the :  tadlum  would  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  (lime.  They  were  betrayed  again 
when  th<y  were  told  that  there  would 
be  natioial  events  taking  place  at  the 
stadium  hat  would  add  dignity  to  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  only  national 
event  he  1  there  since  the  stadium  was 
built  was  a  riot  when  two  high  schools 
played  f c  stball.  and  the  stadium  Is  now 
costing  tie  taxpayers  $831,600  a  year. 
This  Is  1  hat  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
to  subsldze  a  cdlar  football  team  and 

oeUar  pasebaU  team.    However,  what 


the  taxpayers  do  not  know  is  that  the 
stadium  is  already  falling  apart.  And 
what  the  taxpayers  do  not  know  Is  the 
graft  that  was  connected  with  the  build- 
ing of  this  stadium. 

Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  be 
like  if  the  Congress  approves  the  first 
step  of  a  $3  billion  subway  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  If  the  Congress  approves 
this  project,  in  a  few  years  the  taxpayers 
of  our  Nation  will  be  walking  around  In 
barrels  supporting  two  white  elephants 
^  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Or  Great  Interest 

Tucked  away  In  a  $360,238,500  Federal 
appropriation  bUl  to  run  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1966  Ik  an  Item  for 
an  $831,600  payment  on  ttie  EWstrlct  of 
Columbia  Stadlimi. 

In  theae  times  of  hundred-billlon-dollar 
budgets,  $831,600  Isnt  much.  Then  again. 
It  is  q\ilte  a  bit,  especially  when  stacked 
against  the  income  of  Individual  taxpayers. 

NONE    OF    BONDS    AS    YET    RETIRED 

It  might  not  be  so  bad  if  this  $831,600 
payment  was  doing  oomethlng  toward  re- 
lieving the  tax  burden  by  reducing  the  debt 
we  all  owe  on  the  EHstrlct  of  Colimabla  Sta- 
dium. UnfCH'tunately,  however,  the  $831,600 
goes  only  for  paying  Interest.  Not  a  penny 
is  going  for  reducing  the  prlncipraJ.  None  of 
the  bonds  on  the  stadium,  which  was  c^jened 
in  the  faU  cd  1961,  has  yet  been  retired. 
Adding  insult  to  the  injury,  an  additional 
$10,900  has  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  1966 
to  pay  Interest  on  Interest  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadlxmi  locm. 

This  Is  the  financing  operation  which 
Members  of  the   House  of  Representatives 


originally  were  told  would  cost  the  Federal 
taxpayers  nothing,  Representative  Gross, 
Republican,  of  Iowa,  reminded  his  colleagues. 

Shortly  after  Gross  spoke,  the  House  ap- 
proved the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion, stadium  interest  payment  and  alt. 

If  it's  any  consolation  to  you  Federal  tax- 
payers, be  advised  that  your  Representatives, 
the  night  before  this  action,  bad  a  Jolly  time 
at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  in  a  base- 
baU  contest  between  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Members.  For  once  this  year,  the 
Republicans  defeated  the  Democrats. 

Taxpayers  are  the  only  ones  who  appar- 
ently are  never  going  to  win  at  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium. 


Silverless  Coins  WUl  Do  the  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX  t  .-< 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  recently  recommended  a 
sweeping  reform  of  our  coinage  system, 
and  we  shall  shortly  be  called  to  act 
upon  its  suggestions.  I  strongly  support 
the  action  taken  by  the  committee  and. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorials  which  stress  point* 
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corresponding  to  the'  committee's  rec- 
ommendations : 

IFrom  the  Merlden  (Conn.)  Record,  July  10, 
'  1965] 

Why  Not  Half  Dollars? 

President  Johnson  has  doae  well  to  ask 
Congress  for  approval  on  plains  to  mint  new 
gilveriess  dimes  and  quarters.  He  would  have 
done  still  better  If  he  had  called  for  plans 
that  would  eliminate  sliver  from  th-  half 
dollar  as  well. 

Some  such  move  to  reduce  the  use  of  silver 
In  coinage  has  been  long  overdue.  The  world 
in  general  and  this  country  In  particular  are 
using  more  silver  than  Is  being  or  can  be 
mined.  As  the  President  put  It,  "If  no  silver 
at  all  had  been  used  for  coinage  there  would 
have  been  a  deficit  in  new  production  in  free 
world  silver  during  the  last  5  years  veraging 
•  •  •  some  1,370  tons  a  year. 

The  proposed  new  dimes  ar.<.'.  quarters 
would  appear  to  meet  all  the  specifications 
called  for  by  currency.  They  are  "sandwich" 
coins,  with  a  cupronickel  exterior  and  a 
copper  interior.  'They  would  be  of  the  same 
size  and  design  as  at  present,  but  slightly 
lighter.  Most  Important  they  would  work  in 
the  coin -operated  machines,  from  washers  to 
lunch  dispensers,  which  play  such  an  enor- 
mous role  in  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  new  half  dollar  would  also  be  a  sand- 
wich coin,  but  with  a  sUver-copper  sktn  con- 
taining a  high  silver  content.  It  would  con- 
sist of  40  percent  sUver,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent 90  percent. 

Obviously,  the  retention  of  sUver  in  manu- 
facture of  half  dollars  is  a  sop  to  the  mining 
Interests,  which  have  fought  long  and  bard 
to  keep  the  Govenunent  as  the  big  piirchaser 
of  silver.  This  concession  is  reinforced  by  the 
recommendation  that  the  Treasury  be  au- 
thorized to  buy  sliver  at  $1.26  an  ounce,  thus 
insuring  sliver  producers  against  price  drop. 

But  with  demand  already  outnmnlng  sup- 
ply and  still  rising,  this  Is  a  foolish  and  un- 
necessary move.  Instead  of  encouraging  bet- 
ter use  of  silver,  it  is  sure  to  resvQt  in  more 
hoarding  and  speculating.  The  artificial 
•queeze  thus  created  will  make  sliver  goods 
more  expensive  to  manufacture  and  to  sell — 
for  no  good  reason. 

Congress  can  show  real  statesmanship  and 
economic  good  sense  by  redrafting  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  to  Include  half  dollars  In  the 
new  silverless  coinage. 

[From  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 

Apr.  29,  1965] 

Hi  Yo,  and  Away   Wtth  Silver 

Americans  have  always  liked  Jingle  money, 
but  they  may  soon  be  forced  to  live  with- 
out it.  A  pocketful  of  peimles  make  a  dull 
sound,  but  dimes,  quarters,  and  half-dollars 
give  a  nice  ring. 

This  is,  of  coiu^e,  due  to  their  sliver  con- 
tent, which  is  only  fractional,  but  sUver 
nonetheless.  The  use  of  precious  metals  as 
fractional  money  in  contemporary  times  is 
mainly  for  Its  convenience,  to  buy  clgara- 
rettes  and  newspapers,  for  example.  Ten 
dimes  are  worth  a  dollar  because  they  can 
be  exchanged  for  a  dollar,  not  because  they 
represent  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver. 

If  a  dime  contained  10  cents  worth  of 
silver  and  the  price  of  sliver  went  up,  people 
would  melt  down  their  silver  coins  and  sell 
them.  The  problem  is  that  the  price  of 
silver  has  been  going  up,  because  the  con- 
sumption of  silver  has  far  exceeded  Its  pro- 
duction. 

Free  world  consumption  of  silver  in  1964 
totaled  551  million  ounces.  Production 
reached  only  215  million  ounces.  This  short- 
age has  two  effects:  It  pushes  up  the  price 
to  the  point  of  making  it  profitable  to  melt 
down  the  coins,  and  It  puts  a  crimp  on  the 
fractional  money  supply,  as  evidence  by  the 
coin  shortages  felt  in  the  United  States  pe- 
riodically in  the  last  several  years. 


The  solution,  proposed  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  to  do  away  with 
silver  coins  altogether.  As  the  economy  and 
money  supply  expands,  so  much  fractional 
money.  But  If  expansion  of  coins  Is  held 
back  by  a  silver  shortage,  as  paper  money 
could  be  restrained  by  a  gold  gap,  economic 
growth  would  be  restricted. 

An  easy  solution  would  be  to  substitute  a 
nonpreclous,  plentiful  metal  for  silver, 
such  as  copper  and  nickel  alloy.  Then  the 
coin  supply  could  expand  without  check 
from  either  rising  prices  or  metal  shortages. 

PsychologicaUy  they  might  be  an  Initial 
drawback  becaxise  people  are  used  to  the 
sliver  coins,  and  they  know  sliver  Is  valu- 
able. Politically  there  wlU  be  active  oppo- 
sition by  the  huge  vending  machine  Indus- 
try, because  their  mechanisms  would  have 
to  be  changed.  If  possible  these  two  objec- 
tions could  be  resolved  by  keeping  a  modi- 
cum of  sUver  In  the  coins,  but  observers  say 
this  Is  unlikely. 

If  and  when  tUe  Congress  takes  the  sliver 
out  of  coins  supplementary  legislation  will 
be  necessary,  as  it  was  when  the  N&tlon 
went  off  the  gold  standard  in  1933.  Laws 
prohibiting  the  hoarding,  melting  down,  or 
speculation  in  silver  coins  will  be  required 
to  force  people  to  relinquish  them. 

When  the  changeover  will  come,  and 
whether  It  will  be  to  nickle-coppwr  or  stain- 
less steel  coins,  is  uncertain.  But  It  appeaK 
sxire  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  money  men 
think  the  sooner  the  better.  In  the  mean- 
time, don't  take  any  wooden  nickles. 

[From   the  Hartford  Times,  June   14.   1965) 

Spend  as  Easily — Silverless  Coins  Will  Do 

THE  Job 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Minutes  after  President  Johnson  asked 
Congress  to  eliminate  silver  frcxn  n.S.  dimes 
and  quarters  and  to  slash  the  sUver  content 
of  half  dollars,  I  Informally  polled  friends 
with  the  question:  "What  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

A  surprising  percentage  of  the  answers  in- 
dicates indifference  to  the  administration's 
long-awaited  decision  to  make  the  first  com- 
plete change  in  our  coinage  in  173  years. 

Typical  remark  of  this  group:  "I'd  rather 
have  something  'behind'  otir  coins,  but  as 
long  as  they'll  buy  things,  I  don't  care." 

But  an  important  minority  is  distressed- 
Typical  remark  of  this  group:  "Money  should 
look  and  feel  like  money  and  should  be 
worth  something.  I  don't  like  the  Idea  of 
cheap  tokens  for  coins."  Formally  expressing 
the  reaction  of  this  minority  Is  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  which  Insists  "Intrinsic 
value"  In  our  coins  is  "necessary  to  confi- 
dence in  ovu-  monetary  system  at  home  and 
abroad." 

Here  are  vital  facts  about  this  historic 
changeover. 

The  new  sandwich  coins  of  cupronickel 
with  a  copper  filling  will  look  and  feel  very 
much  like  today's  ooln&  They  will  have  a 
reddish  edge  and  will  be  slightly  less  shiny. 
But  they'll  be  the  same  sizes,  carry  the  same 
designs  and  wlU  wear  as  well. 

The  new  coins  wlU  buy  as  much  In  goods 
and  services  as  the  old  ones  and,  starting 
next  year,  both  the  new  and  old  coins  will 
circulate  side  by  side  for  many  years.'  Be- 
hind our  tens  of  billions  in  paper  money  and 
coins  today  is  only  a  token  fraction  in  pre- 
cious metals,  for  the  tie  between  our  currency 
and  precious  metals  was  cut  long  ago.  Our 
money  Ls  backed  by  the  might  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  Is  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange 
designed  to  buy  goods  and  services  In  the 
marketplace.  Compared  to  the  value  of  these 
goods  and  services,  a  pinch  of  sliver  In  a  coin 
Is  nonsense. 

The  very  fact  that  the  "worth"  of  today's 
coins  Is  geared  to  the  price  of  sliver  has  only 
encouraged  hoarders.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
264  million  Kennedy  50  cent  pieces  has  dis- 


appeared from  circulation — along  with  480 
million  silver  dollars  and  uncounted  coins 
of  other  denominations. 

The  Nation's  mUUcxis  of  vending  machines 
will  accept  the  new  coins,  and  tliere  will  be 
no  need  for  remodeling  the  machines. 

The  only  nations  left  which  use  any 
appreciable  totals  of  silver  in  coinage  are 
Canada  and  Switzerland.  Canada  probably 
virlll  soon  substitute  another  metal  for  silver 
in  all  coins  except  the  "prestige"  slKer 
dollar.  Last  December,  Mexico,  the  world's 
largrat  producer  of  sUver,  announced  that 
the  peso — Its  last  silver  coin — was  being 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

The  background  for  our  decision  to  shift 
to  silverless  coins  Is  easily  dramatized.  De- 
mands for  coins  have  been  skyrocketing. 
Our  mints  are  now  producing  coins  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9  billion,  double  last  year's 
rate.  In  fiscal  1965,  Jtist  the  Treasury's 
needs  for  sUver  reserves  have  dwindled  to 
a  mere  2 -year  supply.  Meanwhile,  indus- 
try's needs  for  silver  have  been  rising 
relentlessly. 

"The  use  in  coinage  of  a  metal  in  short 
supply,"  states  John  B.  Stevens,  senior  vice 
president  of  International  SUver  Co.,  "vio- 
lates every  concept  Oit  a  proper  mediiua  cf 
exchange." 

"The  necessity  of  intrinsic  value  in  sub- 
sidiary coins  is  a  myth."  adds  Sinclair 
Weeks,  president  oif  the  SUver  Users  Asso- 
ciation. "The  sUver  content  varies  with  the 
market  price  of  sUver.  A  50-cent  piece  now 
conteins  sUver  worth  47  cente,  but  when  the 
market  price  was  24  cents,  sUver  In  this  same 
coin  was  worth  8  cents.  Ilils  did  not  im- 
pair its  value  as  a  medium  of  exchange." 

"We  simply  have  no  choice  but  to  turn 
to  other  metals,"  bvoob  up  Robert  A.  Wallace, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


U.S.  Embassy  Pressured  To  Practice 
SegregatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

or   NXW   JEISBY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .Ameri- 
can people  have  expressed  their  feelings 
many  times  on  the  question  of  segrega- 
tion. Every  public  opinion  poll  in  recent  ♦ 
years  has  shown  that  the  vast  majority 
of  people  in  this  great  mating  pot  utterly 
rejects  the  notion  that  the  races  of  man- 
kind must  live  In  ghettos,  or  that  black 
people  should  be  treated  as  inferiors. 

There  is  one  disgraceful  government 
which  is  now  pressuring  our  State  De- 
partment to  conform  to  its  own  master 
race  theories  of  government.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  Is  mounting  a 
campaign  which  is  both  politically  ab- 
surd and  also  against  the  precepts  of 
every  religion. 

The  latest  outrage  from  South  Africa 
was  explained  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  27.  1965.  The 
article  speaks  for  itself,  and,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  this  ar- 
ticle so  everyone  can  see  what  prepos- 
terous policies  result  from  segregation: 
"Verwoerd  Scores  U.8.  Receptions — Deplores 

Mixing    of    Races    at    Parties    in    South 

Africa  or  American  Diplomats 

Johannesburg,  South  Atuck.  June  26. — 
Prime   Minister    Hendrik   P.   Verwoerd   has 
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his  Govenunent  would  continue 

such  receptions  to  show  its  dlsapn 

the  failure  of  American  diplomats 

its  policy  of  racial  separation. 

States,  the  Prime  Minister  said 

meeting  at  De  Aar  In  the  Cape 

last  night,  is  "Intent  on  teaching 

Integration  is  not  so  difficult."    But 

Africans   accepted   the   lesson,   he 

would   mean   the  end   of   us   as   a 


complal  led  bitterly  about  racially  mixed  re- 
ceptlonij  held  by  U.S.  diplomats  in  South 
Africa. 

He  sskd 
to  boycott 
proval 
to  resp^rt 

The  I  nlted 
at  a  pol  Itlcal 
Provlnci  I 
us  that 
if   South 
said,   "i 
nation 

PARTIES   SET    FOB    JULY     4 

Dr.  Vferwoerd's  remarks  came  8  days  be- 
fore th€  biggest  receptions  held  by  American 
diploma  ts,  their  July  4  parties.  The  flrst 
integral  ed  official  functions  at  U.S.  missions 
Africa  were  the  receptions  on  July 
Betare  that,  these  affairs  were  for 
ally. 

.  Embassay  in  Pretoria  declined  to 

<Hi  the  Prime*  Minister's  speech. 

ii^pUclt  warning  to  the  U.S.  Informa- 

was  seen  in  the  Prime  Minister's 

that  his  Oovermnent  would  not 

United  States  to  try  to  alter  the 

of  the  South  African  people. 

1  rnlted  States  has  to  realize,  he  said. 

fight  against  black  nile.  Is,  ulti- 

the  same  as  the  fight  against  com- 

since  the  Conununlsts  would  find  it 

get  black  governments  to  serve  their 

If  the  United  States  and  Europe 

grasp  the  basic  differences  between 

,  he  went  on,  the  white  man  will  go 


TTES    SEEN    STRAXNEO 


Vei  Bvoerd'i 


between  the  United  States  and 

s  government  appear  to  have 

worsening  in  recent  months. 

Lrst  incident  ^as  the  Goveriunent's 

that  the  United  States  promise  to 

Negro  airmen  at  South  African  air- 

a  scheduled  visit  to  Capetown  of 

Independence.    As  a  result,  the 

»>ntinued  around  the  Cape  of  Good 

without  calling  in. 

came  the  disclosiu'e  that  the  Gov- 

had  been  boycotlng  the  Ford  Motor 

It  failed  to  bid  on  a  contract 

trucks.     Ford's  action  was  based 

-efusal  at  the  United  States  and  Can- 

lermlt  the  export  of  necessary  pcirts. 
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Micl  igan  United  CoBseryation  Clabs 
}ppose  Dodd  Fvearms  Bill 


Resolution  Pkesented  and  Approved  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  Michigan  United 
Conservation  Clubs 

Whereas  the  more  than  200  MUCC  dele- 
gates to  the  28th  annual  convention  and  this 
board  of  directors  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  provisions  oi  S.  1592.  the  so-called 
Dodd  bill;  and 

Whereas  the  more  than  60,000  members  of 
the  member  clubs  of  MUCC  by  resolutions 
have  admonished  convention  action  per- 
taining to  said  bill;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  all  of 
said  persons  that  if  said  bill  becomes  law 
needless  restrictions  will  be  placed  upon  the 
law  abiding  citizen  in  pursuit  of  his  sport  of 
hunting  in  that : 

1.  Increased  dealer  license  fee  from  $1  to 
$100  will  greatly  limit  the  number  of  such 
dealers  in  guns  and  ammunition  to  the 
spKjrtsmen's  Inconvenience  and  greater 
expense; 

2.  The  provisions  prohibiting  the  carrying 
of  a  gun  across  State  lines,  as  on  a  hunting 
trip,  without  a  permit,  or  the  shipping  of  a 
gun  for  authorized  repairs  without  a  permit, 
will  confound  and  hamp>er  sportsmen  un- 
necessarily and  without  benefit  in  the 
control  of  crime; 

3.  The  several  referrals  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  right  to  make  regula- 
tions In  implementation  of  the  bill  and 
especially  the  right  to  regulate  the  local  sale 
of  guns  and  ammunition  without  any  lim- 
itations In  the  bill  as  to  the  form  or  extent 
of  such  regulations,  ts  particularly  and 
vehemently  opposed  by  all  sportsmen;    and 

Whereas  the  members  of  MUCC  clubs  gen- 
erally oppose  all  provisions  of  S.  1592  except 
those  pertaining  to  destructive  devices;  and 

Whereas  the  delegates  indicated  their 
willingness  to  support  legislation  of  the  type 
of  the  so-called  Casey  bill  and  the  Klng- 
Hlckenlooper  bill:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  has  gone 
on  record  by  a  substantially  unanimous  vote 
in  opposition  to  legislation  of  the  character 
of  S.  1692  and  that  we  support  legislation  of 
the  general  character  of  the  Casey  bill  and 
the  King-Hlckenlooper  bill;  that  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  entire  Michi- 
gan delegation;  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  Senator  Dodd,  and  to  Representa- 
tive Mills. 

James  L.  Rouman, 
Executive  Director. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcHiOAN 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  RByRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  fcEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  ocxialderable  concern  among  members 
of  spa\  temen's  and  conservation  clubs  in 
Michlgjan  over  the  broad  provisions  of 

dealing  with  firearms. 
Michigan    United    Conservation 

one  of  the  leading  organizations 
of  sportsmen  in  the  Midwest,  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  this  proposal  at  its 
annua  convention  In  Cadillac,  Mich.,  a 
few  w(  eiks  ago. 

Tames  L.  Rouman,  executive  direc- 

he  organization,  has  just  sent  me 


S.  159 

The 

Clubs. 


Mr. 

tor  of 


It  for 


the  te  :t  of  the  lesolutiMi,  and  I  sutmilt 


the  consideration  of  Members  of 


Congr  s».    It  follows: 


More  Than  Meets  the  Eye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

I  OF  conwecticut 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  quarrel,  if  any  with 
President  Johnson's  program  to  beautify 
our  highway  vistas. 

But  putting  ugliness  out  of  sight  of  the 
motorist  must  not  mean  putting  It  out 
of  mJnd-  As  the  Bridgeport  Telegram 
said  in  an  editorial  last  June  1,  the  ugli- 
ness will  not  be  so  visible,  but  It  wUl,  too 
often,  remain.  We  must  extend  our  ef- 
forts beyond  our  throughway  vistas;  we 
must  reach  out  to-;  wherever  our  natural 
resources  are  being  blighted. 

I,  therefore,  vidsh  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  who  I  know  share  my 
concern  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
cotmtryside,  to  the  editorial  which 
follows: 


[Prom    the    Bridgeport    (Conn.)     Telegram, 

June  1,  1965] 

More  Than  Meets  the  Eye 

Most  people  will  support  President  John- 
son's  plan  to  beautify  and  protect  the  scenic 
corridor — the  area  within  the  line  of  sight 
of  the  Nation's  highways. 

More  and  more  Americans  will  be  using 
the  new  interstate  freeways  in  coming  years, 
driving  quickly  and  conveniently  to  parts  of 
the  country  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
visited,  seeing  new  landscapes  and  works  of 
nature  they  might  not  otherwise  have  had 
the  oppKjrtunlty  to  enjoy. 

The  dumps,  the  Junkyards,  the  blatant 
billboards  will  be  banned  from  the  purview 
of  the  traveling  motorist.  None  of  the  ugly 
artifacts  and  discards  and  byproducts  of  an 
industrialized  and^banized  civilization  will 
be  allowed  to  mar  Ihe  esthetic  quality  of  the 
passing  scene. 

But  out  of  sight  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mean  out  of  mind,  for  It  will  not  necessarily 
mean  out  of  existence.  The  ugliness  will 
not  be  so  visible,  but  It  will,  too  often,  re- 
main. 

It  Is  easy  today  to  drive  into  our  large 
cities  on  the  broad  backs  of  throughways 
that  slice  with  surgical  directness  through 
congested,  rundown  sections — and  forget 
that  the  slvuns  still  fester  beyond  the  anti- 
septic right-of-way. 

It  Is  easy  to  cruise  a  modern  highway  that 
arcs  with  engineered  eflTortlessness  across  the 
green  countryside — and  forget  that  the  quiet 
stream  in  the  distance  may  be  fetid  with  the 
elBuvla  of  town  and  factory  or  that  the 
pleasant  grove  of  trees  may  screen  the  raw 
wounds  of  land  raped  for  Its  minerals  and 
then  abandoned. 

BeautificatioQ  of  the  highway  vista  is  Im- 
portant because  it  is  along  the  roads  that  so 
much  of  our  aoth  century  ugliness  springs 
up,  but  it  Is  only  one  skirmish  In  the  admin- 
istration's war  on  ugliness. 

Other  fronts  involve  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  untouched  green  spaces  and 
waterlands  and  the  restoration  of  those  that 
have  become  derelict,  ending  stream  and 
river  and  air  pollution,  finding  some  new  use 
or  method  of  disposal  for  the  moiuitains  of 
scrapped  automobiles  whose  metal  new  steel- 
making  processes  hare  rendered  siirplus. 

Americans  must  care  not  only  for  the 
quality  ot  the  land  they  can  see  fnxn  the 
highways  but  also  that  which  they  may  never 
see  OF  visit  or  reside  upon. 

"Beauty  was  here  and  man  has  destroyed 
It  to  a  great  extent,"  sajm  Anthony  Cele- 
brezze.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"The  question  Is  how  we  can  change  man's 
behavior  to  restore  beauty." 


Rent  Sobsidy  Similar  to  Wage  Subsidy 
Whicb  Failed  in  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  approved  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin the  rent-subsidy  bill,  but  will  iiave  a 
chance  to  right  this  wrong  If  It  comes 
back  as  a  conference  report. 

Therefore,  even  though  the  hour  Is 
late,  all  may  not  be  lost.  It  may  be  of 
special  Interest  to  Senators  to  learn  of 
an  analogy  in  British  history  to  the  rent- 
subsidy  bill. 


In  1795,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
wars  with  Prance  that  culminated  in 
Waterloo,  the  county  authorities  of 
Berkshire  Instituted  a  wage-subsidy 
scheme  for  relief  of  the  poor.  It  was 
known  as  the  Speenhamland  system,  or 
practice,  and  was  widely  copied.  The 
payment  of  money  from  local  taxes  was 
permitted  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting wages  up  to  a  fixed  figure,  when 
the  price  of  bread  reached  a  level  re- 
garded as  imposing  hardship  on  workers. 
The  scheme  was  an  utter  failure,  for 
employers  simply  beat  down  wages  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  taxpayers  would 
have  to  fork  out  enough  for  the  workers 
to  subsist.  The  system  was  swept  away 
by  the  reformed  poor  laws  In  the  act  of 
1834. 

"He  who  knows  not  history  is  doomed 
to  repeat  it."  The  present  proposal,  of 
course,  is  to  apply  to  housing,  not  wages. 
but  the  result  will  be  the  same.  While 
I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the 
poor  in  their  problem  of  securing  decent 
housing,  I  object  to  this  device.  It  will 
raise  hopes  that  will  prove  illusory,  for 
it  simply  win  not  work. 

The  philosophy,  indeed,  of  all  these 
deals  since  the  new  reminds  me  of  an 
Incident  in  the  history  of  Athens.  When 
Pericles  expressed  to  his  friend  and  ad- 
viser— his  Judge  Rosenman,  you  might 
say — some  imeasiness  over  the  competi- 
tion of  a  political  rival  far  wealthier 
than  he,  the  friend  reassiu-ed  him  with 
the  remark: 

Nothing  pleases  the  people  so  much  as  to 
receive  presents  from  their  own  possessions. 

I  know  of  no  more  apt  description  of  all 
this  lavish  Pederal  spending. 


Will  Sbriver  Sbow? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NTW   JESSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  28,  I  requested  permission 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  my- 
self. 

At  Mr.  Shriver's  own  request,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  further  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween us.   The  letters  follow: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

EXECDTTVI  OFFICX  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  P'relinchitysen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  PBrKH:  I  was  very  Interested  to  read 
your  letter  of  June  28  in  the  Congrxssionai, 
KccoRO  of  the  same  date.  Unfortunately, 
the  printed  Rkooro  reached  me  before  the 
letter  arrived  In  my  office. 

I  believe  you  may  have  misread  my  pre- 
vious correspondence  from  which  you  deduce 
that  I  am  "unwUllng  to  meet  wltb  BepubU- 
cuis.  in  public  or  In  prtvato."  to  dloeuM 
the  business  of  my  agency.  I  have  never 
Mid  this  and  I  can  only  reiterate  that  I 


hold  myself  ready  to  meet  privately  with  any 
individual  Member  oS.  Congress,  whatever  his 
or  her  political  persuasion,  to  discuss  any  as- 
pect of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  hold  numerous 
private  meetings  like  this  with  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  8  months  and 
23  days  this  agency  has  been  in  existence. 
These  meetings  have  been  extremely  fruit- 
ful and  the  good  counsel  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions that  I  have  received  as  a  result  of 
them  have  been  of  great  value  to  me. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  intimate  that 
I  am  reluctant  and  allegedly  fearful  of  at- 
tending meetings  with  individual  Republi- 
cans that  I  already  have  said  that  I  will 
attend. 

Furthermore,  I  know  of  no  "sensitive  sub- 
jects" which  you  suggest  I  "would  rather  not 
discuss  in  public  or  private."  I  am  prepared 
to  discuss  any  subject  that  falls  within  the 
area  of  my  responsibility. 

Since  I  write  this  on  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  I  want  to  add  that  I  am  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  my  staff  in  the 
266  days  that  this  Office  has  been  in  busi- 
ness. 

During  this  period,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  from  aU 
walks  of  life,  has  been  able  to  aid  direct- 
ly more  than  a  million  impoverished  Amer- 
icans and  indirectly  assist  another  2  mil- 
lion members  of  their  families. 

Furthermore,  a  total  oif  630  community  ac- 
tion grants  have  been  made  to  assist  local 
wars  on  poverty.  At  the  same  time,  90  per- 
cent of  cities  with  peculations  of  50,000  or 
more  have  established  local  community  ac- 
tion organizations  on  which  serve  4,600  lead- 
ing citizens  who  do  not  receive  a  penny  of 
remuneration  for  their  ^orts. 

This  week  10,000  young  men  and  women 
will  be  in  the  Job  Corps  receiving  basic  edu- 
cation and  Job  skills  at  residential  camps  and 
centers  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  week  also  the  number  of  young  men 
and  women  to  have  benefited  from  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  reach  265,000. 

And  by  the  end  of  this  week  the  majority 
of  660,000  culturally  deprived  children  will 
have  entered  2,300  head  start  projects  de- 
signed to  prepare  them  this  summer  for 
school  this  fall.  This  figure  is  matehed  by 
an  almost  equal  number  of  pcui>-  and  full- 
time  volunte^v. 

I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  add  this 
letter  to  the  previous  correspondence  you 
have  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
after  you  have  received  it. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 

July  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sarge  :  Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of 
June  30,  which  I  might  add  was  not  received 
in  my  office  until  July  2.  Perhaps  this  de- 
lay explains  why  my  last  letter  to  you  did  not 
reach  your  desk  until  after  you  had  read  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  pub- 
lished our  correspondence  because  your  let- 
ter of  June  21  Indicated  clearly  that  3rou  had 
refused  to  discuss  matters  of  comnion  con- 
cern with  us  Republicans.  The  way  in  wtdch 
you  said  "No"  was  so  unusual  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  others. 

Since  you  wish  to  have  our  further  cor- 
respondence placed  in  the  Record,  I  shall  of 
course  comply  with  your  request.  You 
realize,  I  am  siire,  that  we  may  both  over- 
estimate the  appeal  which  our  letters  may 
have  for  the  general  reader  of  that  publica- 
tion. 

As  you  suggest.  I  may  have  misread  your 
I»«vlou8  oorrespondenoe.  For  example,  did  I 
misread  your  assertioQ  that  "It  would  seem 


unnecessary  to  schedule  an  executive  session 
for  the  redlscvisslon"  of  matters  you  ^M  cov- 
ered in  testimony  before  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee?  To  me,  this 
soTinds  like  "No."  Likewise,  your  willingness 
to  discuss  matters  with  "individual"  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sounds  to  me  like  an  un- 
willingness to  meet  with  a  group.  Do  I 
misread  your  message? 

At  any  rate,  I  hope  I  now  imderst&nd  that 
you  really  are  wlUing,  and  ready,  to  discvtss 
with  RepubUcans  your  responslbmtiee  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. AA  I  understand  it,  and  I  hope  you  wUl 
correct  me  if  I  misread,  you  are  prepared  to 
discuss  any  aspect  of  the  OEO,  with  any 
Member  of  Congress,  even  Republicans.  Ilils 
heartens  me  as  the  whole  point  of  my  efforts, 
since  I  first  wrote  you  on  June  3,  has  been 
to  arrEinge  such  a  discussion. 

Do  your  repeated  expressions  of  willingness 
to  meet  with  'individual"  Members  of  Con- 
gress mean  that  you  will  not  meet  with  the 
individual  members  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Eccoiasnic  Opportunity?  Will  you 
meet  with  them  only  if  they  come  in  one 
after  another?  Would  it  be  impossible  for 
you  to  meet  privately  with  any  group  of  Re- 
publicans? 

Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  set 
a  time  convenient  for  you  to  meet  with  us. 
and  to  specify  the  conditions,  U  any,  under 
whlbh  you  will  attend.  Natvirally  we  should 
prefer  to  meet  with  you  as  a  group.  If  for 
some  reason  this  would  seem  unwise  to  you, 
perhaps  we  could  arrange  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual Interviews.  If  we  used  a  tape  record- 
ing, we  could  eventually  piece  together  your 
answers  to  the  many  questions  on  our  minds. 

Your  recapitulation  of  what  you  consider 
achievements  surely  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  urgent  necessity  of  considering  also  your 
problems,  and  the  advisability  of  consider- 
able tightening  of  your  Increasingly  criti- 
cized "war"  on  poverty.  In  pointing  with 
unabashed  pride  at  your  accomplishments, 
you  assert,  for  example,  that  10,000  young 
men  and  women  are  now  in  the  Job  Corps. 
As  of  the  end  of  June,  I  had  understood  there 
were  actually  only  8,345  in  Job  Corps  camps, 
and  that  ovn'  15  perc«it  of  tlioae  sent  to 
such  camps  had  already  left.  And  did  you 
not  testify  before  a  congressicmal  committee 
only  last  autumn  that  there  would  be  40,000 
in  camps  by  June  30? 

Likewise,  your  statistics  on  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  with  266,000  already  en- 
roUed,  do  not  seem  to  Jibe  with  the  ceremony 
at  the  White  Houae  on  June  11  in  honor 
of  the  100,000th  enrollee. 

Your  letter  that  "a  majority"  of  660,000 
chUdren  are  enrolled  in  the  preschool  Head 
Start  program  gives  no  indication  of  how 
many  are  actvially  enrolled.  Is  it  true,  as  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times,  that  in  New 
York  City  alone  they  were  short  3,000  chU- 
dren of  their  goal  of  26,000?  And  what  effect 
has  the  extreme  haste  in  setting  up  these 
extensive  pre-school  programs  had  on  the 
effectiveness  of  these  efforts?  Why  not  tell 
us  of  your  problems  rather  than  simply  gloss 
over  them? 

You  point  with  pride  to  the  part-  and  full- 
time  volunteers  in  the  Head  Start  program, 
and  the  4,600  "leading  citizens"  in  local  com- 
munity action  organizations  who  do  not 
receive  "a  penny  of  remuneration"  for  their 
efforts.  Would  it  not  be  at  least  as  pertinent 
to  reveal  the  number  of  federally  subsidized 
helpers  in  these  programs,  how  much  they 
are  being  paid,  and  how  big  a  bite  the 
salaries  of  these  employees  r^resent  of  the 
total  theoretically  available  to  fight  poverty? 

Your  failxire  to  mention  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram makes  me  wonder  whether  it  is  true 
that  as  of  Jime  30  there  were  only  203 
such  voluntewB  in  the  field,  and  only  842 
more  in  training.  Bad  you  not  estimated 
there  would  be  5,000  VISTA  volunteers  by 
this  time? 
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eflnp«r«ly  youra. 

rrraa  II.  U.  PHKLiNoiiiTTitcN, 

Mtfrnber  o/  Congress. 


Dntf    iafety  laTestigation  of  the  Inter- 
gOTtrumtatal  ReUtiou  Subcommittee 


EJXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NKW    TUIK 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  KEl'RKHKNTA  I'lVES 


Mr. 


Mr.  Spe>akrr,  U\e  Intcr- 
Kovenlinental  Rt'latioris  Bubcommlttco. 
which  lA  chaired  by  our  very  able  col- 
league Represr Illative  L.  H.  Piiuntain. 
and  oi  which  I  wrve,  has  recently  held 
a  nuni  ser  of  searchln^i  hcai'in«s  for  U\e 
purpoc  c  of  examlnlnx  how  the  Food  and 
Drvut  kdmlnistratlon  Is  carryitig  out  Its 
respoifiibillty  for  assuring  Uie  safety  of 
This  Is  a  grave  responslbll- 
Rllic*  the  health  and  very  lives  of 
Aiperlcon  people  may  be  affected  by 
the  PDA  docs  Its  work  In  thl.s 
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new  drugs 
Ity. 
the 
how 

vital  airea 
FoM  iwlng  the  subcommittee's  nuvst  re- 
hparlngs  on  drug  sivfety,  Uie  Wiusli- 
Post  carried  two  objective  Rnd 
percei^Uve  lieports  on  the  hearings  writ- 
Mr.  Morton  Mints,  whose  out- 
standing Journalistic  sIciU  had  earlier 
him  recogrUtion  in  connection 
Thalidomide  tragedy.  Because 
importance  of  the  subconuiilttcc's 
under  unanimous  ooi\sent.  I  in- 
n  the  Record  Mr.  Mlntz'  infor- 
artldes,  together  with  an  edi- 
and  an  additional  item  on  this 
which  also  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post 

The  material  follows: 
(From    the   Waahlugtou    (DC.)    Pi^t.    June 

F«.n»n-|/UN     Sct^LDS     FDA     Orricuid     fur 

SuwiKaaioN  or  iNrosMATiuN 

(By  MorU^n  MlnU) 

Repi^eentAMve  L.  H.  Fopntain.  D<«mix-nit. 

( •arolln*.  sharply  rt»mlndod  top  officials 

P^xJd  and  Drug  Administration  yes- 

that  their  rwponalblUty  la  "not  to  the 

not  to  the  drug  conipRntes.  but  to 

ooifaumlng  public  who  may  live  or  die  as 

of  your  decisions." 

re    not    running   a    private    business 

Fountain   ssUd   at  a   hesirlng  of   his 

iitergovernmental  Relations  Subconi- 

"You  people  don't  own  It."* 

past  eplsodea.  Fountain  was  angered 

s  techniques  for  delaying,  denying  or 

handling  Information  sought  by  the  subccm- 

In  monitoring  FDA'a  performance. 

point,  he  threatened  to  use  sub- 
to  obtain  documents  and  to  prevent 
from  sitting  in  at  Subcommittee 
with  agency  personnel — a  practice 
termed  "a  hell  ot  a  situation."    FDA 
Oeorge  P.  Larrlck  broke  in  to 
baa  tM«n  "authorized  to  relax"  the 

practice, 
r.  In  an  unusual  action.  ForNTAiN 
Dr.  Josei^  F-  Sadusk.  Jr..  FDA 
Director,  and  six  top  aides  to  raise 


o  le 


of  Iclals  ] 


thrlr  hands  together  and  tivke  an  oiith  before 
testifying. 

The  Coiigreaaman'a  mood  waa  not  Improved 
when  Dr.  Unduak  produced  a  mlmeograpbed- 
In-advanco  atatement  about  the  aubjeot  of 
the  heiu-ing  FDA'a  doolalon-maklng  In  re- 
gard to  an  anlldepreasunt  drug  Ihiit  he  had 
not  dlacloned  to  aubcunimlttee  Invcvitlgiitora 
when  he  met  with  them  Wednesday  night. 

The  antldopresHunt  la  Hmllh.  Kline  ft 
French's  Parnate  (tranylcypromine).  By 
Ki'brumy  1904  38  months  after  It  w»>nt  on 
n»lr>^  FDA  Imil  reports  of  16  fatal  and  30  non- 
fatal strokes,  among  400  side  etTocts.  and 
halted  tho  markellng.  At  that  time,  an  eHll- 
matcd  l.S  mllllun  Americans  hii<t  taken  11. 

Sooklng  to  have  niiIcb  resinned,  HKF  pro- 
pomsl  restricting  Parnate  to  hospitalized  pa- 
tients under  ciu-e  of  psychlatrlMts.  FDA  re- 
fused. It  said  other  treatments  clectru- 
aluH-k  therapy  and  alt«rnatlve  anlldoprcNs- 
ants  were  as  elTcntlve  and  siUer.  Tho 
agency  suggested  and  sot  a  public  hearing. 

In  mid-May  1004.  about  0  weeks  after 
taking  ofHce.  Dr.  UaduNk  met  with  ijKF  rep- 
resentatives who  pro|K)sed  ronutrketlng  with 
tougher  use  Instructions  un  tho  label.  In  a 
later  meeting,  he  prikposed.  and  the  company 
rcJpcl«Kl.  returning  Parnate  to  experimental 
status. 

In  Jime.  on  the  eve  of  the  schedvilod  hear- 
ing. FDA  annovuiced  Hint  It  had  agroed  with 
SKF  on  a  driuilU-,  rcHtrloted-UNo  labeling. 
Uemiu-kellng  N'gan  In  AugviHt. 

On  tho  basis  of  a  rei'ont  FDA  report,  the 
subcommittee  said  that  In  tlie  first  9  montlis 
since  remarketing  Piu-nate  i>atlcnts  have  suf- 
fered 18  BtrokoB,  7  of  Uvcm  fatiU. 

However,  In  tho  sUitement.  Dr.  Sadusk 
wlUiheld  from  tho  subcomnUttee,  he  aald  an 
analysis  showed  that  only  four  of  the  fatal 
strokes  occurred  In  the  United  States,  and 
that  lUl  of  these  Involved  the  use  of  tho  drug 
before  the  labelUig  revision.  Fountain  said 
that  until  his  Ntalf  has  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  underlying  data,  tlte  tuialysls  Is 
»u.spect. 

Defending  his  remiu-kctlng  decision.  Dr. 
Stidusk  olted  the  new  labeling,  comparative 
death  rates  with  elcctn^ehock  Uierapy,  strong 
pro-Pamate  opinions  among  practicing  phy- 
aloliuis  and  11  controlled  atudlos  Indicating 
It  was  effective  In  severe  depressions. 

FotTNTAiN  developed  these  points  In  re- 
buttal: 

Dr.  Sadusk  iwked  Dr.  Jonathan  O.  Cole  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
evaluate  tlie  11  studies  as  to  Parnate's  ellec- 
tlvenees  against  depression  generally.  Ho 
w:)«.  and  Is,  favonible  to  remarketing.  But 
had  tho  question  concerned  effectiveness  In 
seveire  depression  —the  condition  for  which 
the  drug  Is  advised — he  would  have  reported 
no  substantial  evidence  of  efBoacy. 

Of  Xi\9  11  atudlee.  Dr.  Cole  found  6  Irrele- 
Tant.  I  sketchy,  and  1  lacking  a  placebo  con- 
trol. Two  Involved  Parnate  In  a  combination 
pnxluct  that  FDA  has  deemed  unsafe.  An- 
other study  had  favorable  and  unfavorable 
efflciwy  data  -  but  Dr.  Cole  reported  only  the 
favorable. 

The  reiuiu-ketlng  decision  vas  opposed  by 
two  top  Bureau  of  Medicine  officials  and  by 
the  n^edlcal  officex  responsible  for  Parnate. 
Dr.  Arthur  Engclm.an,  then  the  Bureau's  only 
psychiatrist.  Ho  said  remarketing  would  sac- 
rifice lives  and  prolong  suffering.  Dr.  Sadusk 
said  the  psychiatrist  had  "a  very  strong  bias." 
He  has  left  FDA. 


(FYom  tlie  Wtishlngton  (D.C.)  Post.  June  26. 
1965] 
HEW  Tkstimont  Vakies,  Psobk  Told 
(By  Morton  BCntz) 
Representative  L.  H.  Foitntaik,  Democrat 
of  North  Carolina,  said  yesterday  that  high- 
ranking     physicians     from     two     different 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Hecdth,  Bdu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  had  given  "conflicting 


teattmony"  to  hla  Houae  Intergovernmental 
Kclatluna  Subcommittee. 

At  the  cloae  of  on  Inquiry  into  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Adtulnlatratlon'a  monitoring  of  tht 
aafety  of  marketed  drugs,  Fountain  also  said 
that  the  agency'a  policies  and  procedures  la 
this  area  "may  bo  subverting  the  Intent  at 
the  Congresa  In  passing  the  drug  amen<l< 
menta  of  1962."    In  other  developments: 

Inoonalatencles  were  Indicated  between 
atatemenU  made  by  one  of  tho  physlclani, 
»r.  Joseph  F.  Sadtisk.  Jr..  FDA's  Medical  Di- 
rector, and  intervlewa  with  two  a<iaiUonal 
HEW  doctors  as  reported  by  subcommittee 
Investigator  W.  Donald  Gray. 

An  ongulahed  Dr.  Sadusk,  his  face  flushed, 
protested  ohallengea  to  "my  Integrity  and 
veracity"  by  Oray  and  a  subcommittee  atsfl 
ooUeague,  Dolphls  C.  Goldberg.  Pountaw 
said  hla  Hlds  had  done  no  moro  than  seek 
d(>cinnent4itlon . 

Assistant  FDA  Commissioner  Wlnton  B. 
Ilunkin  acknowledged  tliat  oonslderatlun  had 
been  given  to  sUu-tlng  a  criminal  prosecution 
of  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories  In 
connection  with  animal  data  submitted  for 
Its  antidepressant.  Parnate  (tranylcyprom- 
ine) .  Rankin  aald  the  Idea  was  dropped  after 
Investigation  showed  tlie  data  contained 
mlnoir  errors.  Fountain  questioned  whether 
tlie  data  may  not  have  been  "false  unci  mil- 
loading," 

Questioning  brought  out  that  before  FDA 
decided  to  allow  remarketing  of  Piu-uate, 
sales  of  which  had  been  stopped  after  nu- 
merous reports  of  nonfatal  and  fatal  Rtrokes 
In  Uflcrs.  the  agency's  Bureau  of  Medicine 
was  given  a  lecture  by  a  psychiatrist  wbo 
hod  received  SKF  grants  and  was  to  be  a 
witness  for  the  company  at  a  hearing  on  Par- 
nate. 

KXAMPLE    or    CONFLICT 

One  Instance  of  conflicting  testimony  In- 
volved Dr.  Sadusk  and  Dr.  Jonathan  O.  Cole, 
director  of  the  Psychopharmacology  Service 
Center  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

On  Thursday,  Dr.  Cole  testlfled  that  Dr. 
Sadusk  had  asked  him  to  evaluate  11  studies 
on  Parnate's  efficacy,  not  In  aevere  depres- 
sion— the  specific  condition  for  which  It  Is 
reconunended — but  In  depression  generally. 

The  subcommittee  regards  the  distinction 
OS  crucial.  Dr.  Cole  Indicated  his  favorable 
Impression  of  the  data  for  depression  would 
not  have  held  for  aevere  depression. 

Dr.  Sadusk  aald  yesterday,  however,  that 
he  had  gone  to  Dr.  Cole's  home  In  early 
June  1964.  and  ahown  him  the  proposed. 
drastic  relabeling  under  which  Piu-nate 
would  be  returned  to  the  market  for  use  In 
severe  depreaslon. 

After  the  Thursday  session,  Dr.  Sttdusk 
sold,  be  had  discussed  the  visit  with  Dr. 
Cole,  who  couldk't  recall  being  shown  the 
relabeling. 

On  challenge  from  Gray  Involved  Dr.  Da- 
vid W.  Harris,  a  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  phy- 
chlatrlst  who  had  been  enlisted  by  FDA  as  a 
witness  to  testify  to  Insufficient  evidence  of 
Parnate's  efficacy. 

Speaking  from  memory.  Dr.  Sadusk 
named  Dr.  Harris  as  among  PDA's  consul- 
tants who  had  changed  his  mind  and  de- 
clined to  testify.  Gray  sold  that  Dr.  H:Ut1s 
told  him  Wednesday  that  at  no  time  had  he 
Indicated  an  unwilUngneBs  to  testify. 

SKCONO   CHALLXNGS 

A  second  challenge  concerned  an  TOA 
press  release,  Intlated  by  Dr.  Sadusk.  an- 
nouncing the  decision  to  let  sales  of  Parnate 
resvime  and  the  cancellation  of  the  hear- 
ing at  which  Dr.  Harris  and  others  were  to 
testify. 

Referring  to  but  not  naming  Dr.  Cole  and 
Dr.  Frtta  A.  Preyhon.  director  of  clinlcil 
research  for  the  Na^onal  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  the  release  said  that  the  experts 
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"were  consulted  by  FDA  and  concurred  in 
the  action  taken." 

While  the  experts  conciuTed  in  the  re- 
marketing. Gray  aald  Dr.  Freyhan  told  him 
the  efficacy  atudlea  were  not  very  well  done 
and  would  not  have  given  Dr.  Soduak  "a  leg 
to  Btiind  on"  at  a  hearing  on  Parnate. 

In  a  scries  of  personal  observations  about 
FDA>  handling  of  Parnate  and  other  drugs, 
Founttiin  cited  "decisions  made  more  on  the 
basis  of  personal  opinion  than  on  the  basis 
of  the  available  scientific  evidence,"  deci- 
sions raising  questions  about  FDA's  compli- 
ance with  the  law's  requirement  that  to  re- 
main on  sale  drugs  must  be  shown  to  be  ef- 
fective, and  decisions  in  which  the  views  of 
responsible  FDA  medical  officers  had  not 
been  adequately  considered. 

Tho  question  of  prosecution  came  up  In 
connection  with  SKF  animal  data  p>repared 
by  Hazlcton  Laboratories  of  Falls  Church. 
Before  the  remarketing  decision  was  made, 
FDA  discovered  that,  In  ports  of  the  data, 
animals  on  huge  doses  of  Parnate  that  had 
sulfered  brain  hemorrhages  were  listed  as 
having  suffered  brain  congestion. 

Investigation  showed  that  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  technician  Involved  a  supervisor 
had  substituted  tlie  milder  description. 
However,  FDA's  spokesmen  said  that  they 
had  assumed  hemorrhages  had  occurred  but 
determined  that,  especially  because  of  the 
abnormal  animal  doetvges,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence. 


[Prom  Uie  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  30, 
1965] 
Regulating  Drugs 
Is  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  carry- 
ing out  its  mandate  to  protect  the  public? 
The  Kefauver-Harris  amendments  to  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  passed  In  1962,  In- 
struct the  FDA  to  prohibit  the  marketing  of 
drugs  that  have  not  been  shown  to  be  both 
enicacious  and  safe.  But  according  to  the 
information  elicited  by  Representative  L.  H. 
Fountain's  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  the  FDA  has  been  rather 
lax  In  permitting  the  marketing  of  several 
pharmaceutical  preparations  that  are  sus- 
pected of  causing  strokes  and  birth  defects. 
Mr.  Fountain's  most  disquieting  strictures 
are  directed  toward  the  marketing  decisions 
recommended  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Sadusk,  Jr., 
the  FDA's  medical  director.  The  first  in- 
volves the  decision  to  continue  the  non- 
prescription sales  of  certain  antihistamines 
recommended  for  morning  and  motion  sick- 
ness which  In  the  opinion  of  some  scientists 
are  suspected  to  be  capable  of  causing  birth 
defects. 

According  to  the  record,  Dr.  Sadusk  first 
recommended  to  FDA  Commissioner  George 
P.  Larrlck  that  nonprescription  sales  be 
halted  and  that  physicians  be  warned  that 
their  "safety  in  early  pregnancy  has  not  been 
established."  But  he  suddenly  withdrew  his 
recommendation,  and  the  drugs  are  to  be  sold 
on  a  nonprescription  basis  with  a  label  warn- 
ing that  pregnant  women  should  consult  a 
physician.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  warning 
Is  totally  ineffective  In  Instances — and  there 
are  many — where  women  are  still  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  they  ore  pregnant. 

The  second  case  Involves  an  antidepressant 
suspected  of  precipitating  strokes.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1964.  after  the  PDA  had  reports  of  60 
strokes  and  850  less  serious  side  effects,  it 
halted  sales  of  the  drug.  But  by  August, 
after  Dr.  Sadusk  had  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturer,  the  drug  was 
returned  to  market  with  a  drastic,  restricted- 
use  label.  Information  that  will  cost  light 
on  the  side  effects  of  the  drug  since  the  re- 
marketing order  is  still  being  collected. 

Incidents  such  as  these  can  sometimes  arise 
out  of  honest  differences  of  opinion  between 
men  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness and  safety  of  drugs.    What  is  di- 


quietlng  about  these  cases  la  that  they  ap- 
pear to  fit  into  a  pattern  of  permissiveness. 
It  was  made  abundantly  clear  at  the  time  ot 
his  appointment  that  Dr.  Sadusk  was  chosen 
for  his  post  with  an  eye  toward  pleasing  the 
pharmaceutical  oaanufocturers  and  the  or- 
ganized physicians.  "He  has,"  according  to 
the  April  16  laaue  of  Medical  World  News, 
"repudiated  the  ao-called  young  Turks  in 
the  FDA  who  demanded  arms-length  deal- 
ings with  the  industry  and  the  AMA  and  ex- 
cessively harsh  enforcement  of  all  drug  con- 
trols." 

Vice  President  Humphbey,  when  he  headed 
a  Senate  investigation  of  the  FDA  in  1964. 
strongly  doubted  whether  the  agency,  "with 
its  record  of  past  laxity,"  was  capable  of 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  Ke- 
fauver-Harris amendments  in  a  "strong  and 
effective  manner."  Mr.  Fountain,  a  conser- 
vative Democrat  from  North  Carolina  who 
Is  not  given  to  hyperbole,  recently  stated 
that:  "There  appears  to  be  serious  deficien- 
cies in  the  FDA's  policies  and  procedvu-es  for 
monitoring  the  continued  aafety  of  new 
drugs  after  their  approval  for  marketing 
which  may  be  subverting  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  drug  amendments  of 
1962." 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post,  July  4, 

1965] 
FDA  AoMrrs  to  Ersor  in  Testimony  on  Drug 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
acknowledged  that  it  erred  in  recent  testi- 
mony about  the  incidence  of  adverse  effects 
among  users  of  Parnate,  an  antidepressant 
drug. 

This  was  disclosed  yesterday  by  Represent- 
ative L.  H.  Fountain,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  House  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  held  a  2-day  inquiry 
into  the  PDA  decisionmaking  process  by 
which  Parnate  was  allowed  to  be  remarketed 
starting  lost  August  1.  Sales  of  the  drug  had 
been  halted  several  months  earlier. 

In  defending  the  ronarketing,  the  agency's 
medical  director.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Sadusk,  Jr., 
testified,  "There  have  been  no  reported  deaths 
which  have  cc»ne  to  our  attention  involving 
use  of  Parnate  in  the  United  States  since 
Parnate  was  returned  to  the  market  with  re- 
vised labeling." 

To  back  this  up.  Dr.  Sadusk  supplied  sta- 
tistics on  reports  to  FDA  of  so-called  hyper- 
tensive crises  and  strokes  since  remarketing. 
He  was  supported  by  Commissioner  George 
P.  Larrlck. 

However,  Fountain  said  in  a  statement, 
the  subcommittee  "was  prevented  from  veri- 
fying the  accuracy  of  these  figures  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  hearings  because  PDA 
had  declined  to  provide  the  supporting  docu- 
mentation." 

FDA's  statistics  showed  18  reports  of 
strokes,  7  of  them  fatal,  and  25  reports  of 
hypertensive  crises.  The  agency  said  that  of 
the  seven  fatalities,  three  hod  occurred 
abroad.  All  four  of  those  in  the  United  States 
were  said  to  have  occurred  before  remarket- 
ing, although  reported  afterward. 

Responding  last  Tuesday  to  a  request  for 
documentation,  Fountain  said.  Dr.  Sadusk 
acknowledge  "that  we  were  In  error"  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  deaths,  which  did 
occur  after  remarketing.  However,  he  noted, 
"the  evidence  indicates  there  was  no  causal 
relation  between  Parnate  and  the  death." 

The  onedlcal  director  also  disclosed  that 
four,  rather  than  three,  of  the  deaths  oc- 
curred abroad,  and  that  three  additional  for- 
eign deaths  not  included  in  the  original  tabu- 
lation have  now  come  to  light. 

Fountain  commented  that  while  the  sub- 
committee still  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  verify  FDA's  statistics  ftUly,  "I  think  it 
important  that  the  hecu-ing  record  be  cor- 
rected •  •  •  since  the  hearings  will  not  be 
printed  for  seme  time." 


RkUand,  Watb.— The  Town  That  Wodd 
Not  Stay  Down 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or   WASKINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
Issue  of  the  U.S.  World  &  News  Report 
carried  an  excellent  article  on  one  of 
my  communities  which  has  created  a 
proud  record  of  self -self . 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  ^ 

Town  That  Wouldn't  Stat  Down 

(Note. — ^No  Jobs  for  one  out  of  every  fovu' 
wage  earners — ^that  prospect  faced  a  one- 
Industry  community  in  Washington  State 
18  months  ago.  Then,  industry  teamed  with 
civic  and  Government  leaders  to  turn  gloom 
into  brightness.) 

RICHLAND,  Wash. — What  happens  to  a 
community  when  it  is  threatened  with  a 
sharp  cutback  In  a  defense  industry  pro- 
vides a  livelihood  for  80  percent  of  its  resi- 
dents? 

Is  economic  disaster  inevitable?  Not  nec- 
essarily. A  close  look  at  what  happened  here 
might  provide  a  lesson  for  other  U.S.  com- 
munities caught  in  the  same  situation. 

Just  when  it  seemed  that  Richland  and 
and  its  sister  cities  of  Pasco  and  Kennewlck 
might  be  doomed   to   industrial  decay,   an 
encouraging  rebirth  has  taken  place. 
coNnoENCE  returns 

The  cutback  in  production  at  the  region's 
biggest  industry — the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Com- 
mission's Hanford  Works — has  been  success- 
fully absorbed.  New  and  varied  industries 
are  moving  in.  The  world's  largest  power- 
plant  run  by  steam  from  nuclear  heot  is 
being  built.  Employment  is  going  up.  Con- 
fidence once  again  is  high. 

Trouble  loomed  for  the  Trlcltles,  as  Rich- 
land, Pasco,  and  Kennewlck  are  known, 
when  President  Johnson  in  January  1964 
announced  a  25-percent  cut  in  plutonluin. 
production.  The  iqain  business  in  the  Tri- 
cities  since  World  War  II  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  Plutonium  for  nuclear  weapons. 
For  22  years,  this  area  in  soutlieastern  Wash- 
ington has  been  dependent  on  the  nearby 
Hanford  Works,  a  $1.4  blUion  plant  and  res- 
ervation occupying  680  square  miles  on  t^e 
Columbia  River.  Heart  of  the  works  con- 
sists of  nine  nuclear  reactors,  two  fitfl  fabri- 
cators and  two  chemical -separation  plants. 
The  only  product  Is  plutoniiun. 

Hanford  fuel  made  p>os6lble  the  first  atomic 
explosion  near  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  in  1945. 
Hanford  has  been  the  Nation's  top  supplier 
of  Plutonium. 

HUGE   PAYROLL 

As  many  as  8300  people  work  at  the  Han- 
ford plant.  Thousands  more  make  their  liv- 
ing supplying  services  to  the  workers.  AEC 
officials  estimate  that  the  tmnual  payroll  of 
$73  million  supports  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Under  the  planned  cuttieck.  about  2,000 
workers  faced  the  loss  erf  their  Jobs — roughly 
25  percent  of  the  work  force.  Three  of  the 
nine  reactors  and  one  chemical-separation 
plant  were  being  shut  down.  It  was  a  grim 
prospect  for  the  area's  residents. 

The  Trlcltles  had  oome  a  long  way  since 
1943.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  ground  was 
broken  for  the  first  nuclear-reactor  plant  on 
a  piece  of  desert  covered  by  sagebrush  and 
Russian  thistle. 
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long  liave  recognized  the  dan- 
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They    formed    Isochem,    Inc., 

products  into  forms  useful 

and  commercial  piirposes. 

1  employ  1,500  wcH-kers. 
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k8  million  plant  to  process  and 

isotopes  from  Hanford's 

rastes.    These  can  be  used  for  a 

p  irpoees,  ranging  from  food  pres- 
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the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 

,  Ohio,  a  noni>rofit  research  and 

organization.     It  took  over  the 

Hanford  Laboratory. 
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Predictions  that  closing  of  the  three  reactors 
would  cause  widespread  unemployment  have 
not  been  realized.  For  the  most  part,  new 
contractors  are  hiring  more  people. 

New  homes,  churches,  schools,  tilghways, 
and  a  big  Federal  building  are  being  con- 
structed. 

Many  business  firms  are  remodeling.  The 
Pasco  airport,  which  serves  the  area  is  being 
enlarged. 

wanted:   "steady  growth" 

Despite  the  favorable  signs,  R.  F.  Philip, 
president  of  the  Trl-City  Herald,  does  not 
look  for  a  spectacultir  boom. 

"We  don't  even  want  a  l)oom,"  he  says. 
"We  want  a  solid,  steady  growth." 

Civic  leaders  believe  the  area's  future  lies, 
in  part,  in  agriculture  and  food  processing. 
Already,  a  grapejuice  plant  has  been  built. 
In  the  planning  stage  is  a  plant  to  process 
frozen  fried  potatoes. 

A  nearby  pulp  plant  is  undergoing  a  $7 
million  expansion,  and  a  chemical  plant  is 
adding  to  its  factory. 

The  Hanford  area  soon  will  lead  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  nuclear  power.  A  group 
of  16  public  utility  districts  in  the  State  is 
building  a  $122  million  steamplant  near  the 
big  nuclear  reactor  about  50  miles  from 
Richland. 

When  it  goes  into  full  operation  in  1966, 
it  will  be  able  to  supply  860,000  kilowatts  of 
power — nearly  equal  to  the  total  output  of 
970,000  kilowatts  generated  by  13  other  nu- 
clear plants  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
enough  power  to  supply  two  cities  the  size 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

A  major  tri-cities  project  now  is  to  per- 
suade the  AEC  to  build  in  the  Hanford  area 
a  200-billion-electron-volt  accelerator  that 
has  been  proposed.  This  huge  atom  smasher 
will  help  physicists  to  search  for  l>asic  mat- 
ter that  makes  uf  the  universe.  It  will  cost 
about  $300  million,  employ  2,000  workers, 
and  have  a  yearly  operational  cost  of  $50  to 
$100  million. 

ruTina:  looks  rost 

With  everything  else  going  so  well  for  the 
tri-cities  now,  capture  of  the  accelerator 
contract  would  crown  the  efforts  of  its  citi- 
zens to  prevent  the  economic  disaster  that 
loomed  just  18  months  ago.  Even  without 
that  prize,  the  future  looks  good. 

It's  no  wonder  that  people  around  here 
speak  of  "a  miracle  in  the  desert." 
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for  graduate   study,   affiliated 
Ufiiverslty  of  Washington,  plans  a 
expansion  of  its  facilities  on  an 
in  Richland.    In  Pasco,  Co- 
College  offers  a  2-year  program 
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there  was  deep  worry,  Tricities 
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Honors  for  CalHoriiia's  GOP  Chief 


National  Committee  must  feel  this  way, 
too,  for  "Parky"  was  also  chosen  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Western  Conference  of 
Republican  State  Chairmen.  Only  a 
man  of  dedication,  great  ability  and 
boundless  energy  could  think  of  tackling 
all  of  these  jobs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  reading  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  of  commendation  which 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
Julys,  1965: 

Honors   for    California's   GOP   Chief 

Selection  of  California's  GOP  State  chair- 
man. Dr.  Gaylord  Parkinson,  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Chair- 
men's Association,  marks  recognition  not 
only  of  his  State's  vital  role  in  the  national 
political  scene  but  of  his  own  capacity  to  get 
things  done. 

The  San  Diego  obstetrician  is  a  member 
of  the  new  breed  emerging  in  Republican 
politics.  He  has  displayed  intelligence  and 
competence  in  a  field  that  requires  ingenuity 
and  organization  ability — and  for  which 
there  are  no  rule  books.  A  man  of  modera- 
tion, Dr.  Parkinson  can  serve  as  an  effective 
catalyst  between  the  two  wings  in  the  party. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Paritinson  was  named 
chairman  of  the  western  conference  of  the 
State  chairmen's  organization  thus  giving 
him  three  GOP  hats  to  wear. 

He  merits  commendation  for  the  job  al- 
ready done,  and  good  wishes  for  the  formi- 
dable tasks  ahead.  It  could  be  that  he's  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  to  help  restore  the 
party  to  its  former  health. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing Calif ornian  was  recently  ac- 
corded a  great  honor.  Dr.  Gaylord 
Parkinson,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  of  California, 
was  selected  national  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Chairmen's  Associa- 
tion. In  this  post,  "Parky"  will  un- 
doubtedly make  many  significant  con- 
tributions toward  the  increased  strength 
of  the  Republican  Party.  His  predecessor 
in  this  ofBce  is  our  new  national  chair- 
man, Ray  Bliss. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  fill  the  shoes 
of  Ray  Bliss,  but  we  who  have  worked 
with  Gaylord  Parkinson  now  that  he 
has  the  skill  to  carry  on  this  important 
work.     Ray  Bliss  and  the  Republican 


The  Dirksen  Amendment 


EXTI^TSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Dirksen  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution concerns  an  issue  of  vital  Interest 
to  all  of  us.  In  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land, 14  percent  of  the  population  elects 
a  majority  of  the  State  senate.  This  is 
clearly  Inequitable.  The  Prince  Georges 
Democratic  Forum  has  drafted  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  philosophy  that  one 
citizen's  vote  should  carry  as  much 
weight,  no  more  and  no  less,  than  that  of 
any  other.  In  support  of  their  views 
against  Senator  Dirksen's  amendment, 
I  insert  their  resolution  in  the  Record: 
The  Dirksen  Amendment — A  Resolution 
Adopted  bt  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
THE  Prince  Georges  Democratic  Forum 
The  Democratic  Forum  of  Prince  Georges 
County  opposes  the  passage  of  any  of  those 
proposals  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  unequal  representation 
in  State  legislatures.  These  proposals  in- 
clude .Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  introduced 
by  Senator  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  Dlinols; 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  38  introduced  by- 
Senator  Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho:  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  introduced  by 
Senator  Javtts,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

There  are  slight  variations  in  the  wording 
of  the  proposals  introduced  by  Senators 
Church,  and  Javits,  but  they  are  similar 
in  principle  and  substance  to  the  Dirksen 
proposal. 
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If  either  of  these  were  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  tdie  Constitution,  it  would  be 
provided  that  one  house  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture could  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  "other 
than  population"  provided  that  the  voters  of 
the  State  approve  of  such  an  arrangement  by 
referendum. 

This  proposal  is  one  of  several  approaches 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
reverse  the  dictate  of  the  Constitution  as 
presently  written  and  as  first  ruled  upon  in 
concrete  situations  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Baker  v.  Carr  In  1962  and  in 
other  cases  since  that  time.  In  these  and 
other  cases  it  was  held  in  substance  that 
one  f>erson's  vote  should  have  the  same 
weight  as  another  person's  vote  without  re- 
gard to  an  Individual's  station  in  life, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  man  or  woman,  highly 
educated  or  poorly  educated,  without  regard 
to  religious  belief,  to  political  belief,  to  race 
or  color  or  national  origin,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  section  of  a  State  in  which  he 
happens  to  reside.  It  is  precisely  the  struggle 
for  the  foregoing  objective  that  consumes 
many  chapters  of  the  history  of  representa- 
tive government.  Time  and  time  again  de- 
vices have  been  forced  or  foisted  upon  the 
people  having  the  effect  of  producing  govern- 
mental coercive  authority  on  the  basis  ot 
some  consideration  "other  than  population," 
devices  for  the  objective  of  either  disallowing 
any  vote  at  all  or  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing some  individual's  vote  to  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  another  individual's  vote.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  the  melancholy  fact  must  be 
recognized  that  such  propositions  are  still 
seriously  argued  in  approaches  such  as  that 
contained  in  the  Dirksen  proposal. 

The  Dirksen  proposal  only  pretends  to  pro- 
vide for  apportionment  in  one  house  on  some 
basis  "other  than  population"  while,  In  fact, 
it  provides  that  one  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion shall  have  more  representation  than  an- 
other similar  sector  of  the  population;  It  in 
fact  provides  that  because  of  differences  in 
people,  whatever  those  differences  may  turn 
out  to  be,  one  persons'  vote  shall  be  counted 
as  much  more  important  than  another  per- 
son's vote.  The  distinction  may  be  based 
on  place  of  residence,  so  that  an  Individual 
is  given  much  greater  representation  because 
his  home  ts  surrounded  by  several  acres  of 
forest  or  farmland.  The  distinction  may  be 
based  on  artificial  boimdarles,  such  as  those 
marking  off  a  town,  city,  or  county,  so  that 
an  individual  is  given  much  more  representa- 
tion because  he  happens  to  reside  within  such 
botmdarles.  Whatever  the  reason  or  Jxistifl- 
catlon  or  excuse,  there  Is  no  escape  from  the 
fact  that  the  scheme  provides  fra*  more  vot- 
ing weight  for  one  class  of  persons  than  for 
another  class  of  persons,  all  of  whom  make 
up  the  population. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Dirksen  proposal  is  to  provide 
greater  representation  for  the  so-called  rural 
Inhabitant  and  smaller  representation  for  the 
so-called  urban  Inhabitant;  and  by  pro- 
viding that  such  disprop(»-tionate  voting 
strength  shall  come  into  existence  only  by 
approval  of  all  the  voters  In  a  referendum, 
a  bow  is  made  to  the  concept  of  "one  man, 
one  vote."  In  other  words,  the  creation  of 
a  body  of  the  legislature  on  the  basis  of 
10  votes  for  1  person  and  one-tenth  of 
a  vote  for  another  person  should  be  all  right 
and  acceptable  if  such  an  arrangement  is 
adopted  on  the  basis  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 
The  Dirksen  proposal  tells  the  American 
people  that  they  should  vote  away  a  large 
part  of  their  voting  rights.  In  terms  of  the 
procedure  set  up  by  the  Dirksen  proposal, 
it  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  amendment 
provided  that  freedom  of  speech  shall  be 
abridged  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a 
State  so  provide,  or  that  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, or  freedom  of  assembly,  or  freedom  to 
petition  tor  redress  of  grievances,  or  any  one 
of  them,  shall  be  abridged  or  limited  or  re- 
duced if  not  eliminated  in  any  State  In  which 


a  majority  of  the  voters  so  determine  in  a 
single  election.  Such  a  principle  opens  up 
a  route  by  which  all  individual  rights  can 
be  tampered  with,  and  It  sbould  be  rejected 
for  that  reason  alone. 

But,  finally,  the  so-called  rural  elements 
should  look  more  deeply  at  the  threat  to 
their  own  rights  which  is  imbedded  In  the 
Dirksen  proposal.  By  allowing  representa- 
tion in  one  house  on  a  basis  "other  than 
population,"  a  large  Pandora's  box  is  opened 
because  no  limitation  Is  placed  on  what  the 
other  basis  or  bases  shall  be.  In  an  attempt 
to  Increase  power,  such  standards  as  per 
capita  income  could  be  used,  or  amount  of 
taxes  paid  to  the  State  per  capita,  or  amount 
of  wealth  owned  or  controlled,  or  amount 
of  formal  education  attained  on  the  average 
by  each  citizen.  Every  one  of  these  stand- 
ards would  fall  under  the  category  of  a 
basis  "other  than  population,"  resulting  in 
one  class  of  of  citizens  having  more  voting 
strength  than  another  class.  Every  one  of 
them  has  existed  or  been  proposed  in  the 
past  as  a  standard  for  disproportionate  vot- 
ing strength.  And  every  one  of  them  would 
today  favor  the  so-called  urban  voter  and  re- 
duce the  representation  of  the  so-called  riiral 
voter.  In  the  matter  of  political  power,  such 
temptations  should  not  be  dangled  before 
the  urban  population.  Under  a  banner  of 
favor  to  them,  rural  voters  should  not  be 
deceived  into  supporting  a  method  by  which 
their  own  future  voting  equality  is  placed 
in  Jeopardy,  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment looks  not  only  to  today  but  also  to 
the  far  future,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
future  urban  political  forces  shall  be  always 
self -restraining. 

Today's  urban  dweller  is  more  often  than 
not  the  son  or  daughter  or  grandson  or 
granddaughter  of  a  rural  dweller.  There  are 
ties  that  bind  them  all  so  Inextricably  to- 
gether that  there  is  very  Uttle  substance  to 
the  rural-urban  confUct  so-called;  but  these 
filial  ties  will  weaken  as  time  passes,  leav- 
ing rational  standards  as  the  principal  lim- 
itation on  the  struggle  for  political  power. 
Whatever  the  other  differences  between  in- 
dividuals, the  principle  that  each  person 
is  the  same  in  the  voting  booth  is  one  which 
enhances  the  dignity  and  solenuilty  of  each 
Individual  and  is  most  likely  to  produce  the 
feeling  of  stability  that  breeds  confidence 
in  American   Institutions:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Prince  Oeorges  Demo- 
cratic Forum  strongly  opposes  not  only  the 
specific  provisions  contained  in  the  Dirksen 
proposal  but  also  any  other  proposals  em- 
bodying the  philosophy  that  one  citizen's 
vote  in  any  State  is  to  be  counted  either 
as  more  or  less  impcntant  than  another's, 
no  matter  what  the  Justification  expressed 
for  such  discrimination;  and  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  such  State  and  Federal  elected  offi- 
cials as  determined  by  the  board  of  direct<x-s 
of  the  Prince  Oeorges  Democratic  Forum. 


Reds  Routed  From  Vietiuun  Rice  Bowl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAIIVES 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  American,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Wendt.  who  is  in  Vietnam  on  a 
factfinding  mission,  reports  in  the  third 
of  his  series  of  articles  on  an  Important 
victory  of  the  South. Vietnamese  against 
the  Vietcong  and  the  efTorts  to  recon- 


struct and  rdiabiUtate  the  area  involved. 
Of  particular  interest  are  Mr.  Wendt's 
observations  on  the  relations  between 
the  Amerlcaiis  In  Vietnam  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  coimtry : 

RZDS  RODTED  PItOM   VlCTtfAlC   RiCE  BOWL 

(By  Uoyd  Wendt) 

Go  CoNO,  South  Vietnaic. — ^We  are  deep 
In  the  delta  rice  bowl,  where  cleanup  opera- 
tions against  the  Vietcong  have  yielded  255 
Vietcong  kUled,  according  to  reports.  Our 
sector.  Go  Cong  Province,  the  smallest  in 
Vietnam,  is  quiet  now. 

Col.  Roy  Preston,  of  Miami,  Okla.,  com- 
manding the  advisers  here,  and  his  assistant 
MaJ.  Earl  Scales,  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  already  are 
busy  with  their  pacification  and  reconstruc- 
tion choree. 

Go  Cong,  on  the  Mytho  River,  appears  in  a 
Jubilant  mood  as  the  news  comes  through  of 
government  victories.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops  ambushed  the 
Vietcong  in  nearby  Mytho  Province  and  cap- 
tured Muoi  Ha,  the  Vietcong  {xtivince  chief 
and  his  entire  politburo.  It  is  hailed  as  one 
of  the  most  Iminressive  of  government  victo- 
ries and  has  been  followed  by  the  cleanup 
today. 

There  will  still  be  some  Vietcong  in  this 
area,  they  once  controlled  a^bout  30  percent 
of  the  villages  and  hamlets.  But  the  tide 
0(f  war  in  this  area  is  running  against  them, 
and  this  is  where  the  rice  comes  from. 

"Now  our  own  local  guerrillas  can  be  more 
active,"  said  Capt.  Anthony  Harrlng,  of  Cairo, 
N.Y..  an  aide  to  Preston.  "Where  the  Viet- 
cong had  control  they  heavily  taxed  the 
fanners.  Those  who  have  been  freed  are 
glad  to  have  their  freed<»n.  They'll  fight 
to  keep  it." 

In  this  area  the  Vietcong  had  maintained 
control  by  raiding  villages  for  hostages,  by 
recniiting  some  of  the  young  men,  and  by 
the  continued  aid  from  former  Viet  Minh, 
men  who  fought  the  French  and  who  object 
to  any  form  of  central  government. 

The  disorganization  in  the  area  is  a  heri- 
tage of  the  French  regime.  Few  were  edu- 
cated, there  was  little  local  self  government, 
and  In  the  pest  resistance  to  Injustices  was 
left  to  the  Viet  Minh,  or  Communists,  trained 
by  leaders  from  the  north. 

Now  the  Americans  are  trying  to  change 
things,  setting  up  schools,  aiding  In  village 
reorganization,  and  bringing  in  technicians 
to  aid  with  the  rice  problems.  The  area  is 
on  a  salt  dome  and  the  salt  water  regularly 
comes  up  to  attack  the  crop. 

Consequently,  Da  Oosig  province  raises  only 
one  rice  crop  a  year.  The  salt  can  be  de- 
feated, it  is  believed,  by  the  creation  of  fresh 
water  reservoirs.  • 

The  acceptance  of  the  new  American  pro- 
gram is  obvious.  The  people  clearly  want 
to  be  friends.  They  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  hamlet  reorganization  program.  And 
the  "Chleu  hlo"  program,  the  government's 
plan  for  welcoming  converted  Vietcong  back 
into  village  life,  seems  to  be  working.  There 
now  are  46  Vietcong  men  and  18  women  in 
the  district  Jail,  getting  reorientation  train- 
ing. All  will  be  put  to  work  on  reconstruc- 
tion projects,  and  ultimately  they'll  get  their 
freedom. 

"They  are  wen  treated,"  said  Preston. 
"This  makes  sense.  When  word  gets  out 
that  the  Vietcong  who  gives  up  Is  treated  well 
there'll  be  an  tnereaae  in  conversions.  We 
wont  have  to  kill  'em  or  drive  'em  out  to 
win." 

The  provincial  chief,  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Viet 
Thanh,  was  not  about  to  exhibit  his  Vietcong 
prizes,  however.  Thanh  was  too  occupied 
to  take  Ylsiton  po  the  Jail.  So  Preston's 
word  for  it  that  prisoners  are  not  mistreated 
was  accepted. 

Preston  is  proud  that  in  Go  Cong  Province 
there  was  an  electioo,  democratle  atyle.  May 
SI.     "Thei*  were   nine  cajidldates  for  six 
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in  the  home  of  the  chief  of 

1  K^tdation  318.    The  meeting  was 

the    chief    and    his    advisers, 
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district  rehabilitation  adviser,  39 

children,    and   one   black    duck. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


ROBERT  McCLORY 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  K  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

il  OTiday,  July  12, 1965 
Mc  :XORY. 


aiilflc 


and  I 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cations  of  the  so-called  war 
have  brought  to  light  waste. 
partisan  activity,  mlsman- 
dlsregard  of  State  and  local 
Recently,  my  friend,  Wil- 
Rfntschler  of  Illinois,  who  was 
a  Republic  m  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  the  April  1960,  primary,  reported 
on  a  star  ling  activity  in  the  war  on 
poverty  wl  Ich  should  shock  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 


nd   this   article   to  my  col- 
the  House  and  to  the  Amer- 


War  Saps  American  Spirit 


William  H.  Rentschler) 

by  a  phone  call  the  other  day. 

of  the  blue  from  a  Princeton 

ad  who  told  me  he  was  lining 

Jobs  for  college  students,  and 

company  which  I  head  could 

for  a  student  or  two. 

I  thought  he  was  a  little  late — 

' — to  be  talking  about  sxunmer- 


Jtly- 
emplo  ^ment. 


laid  brightly,  "I'm  talking  about 


That  really  floored  me. 

I  said  I  couldnt  possibly  tell  what  our 
needs  would  be  a  year  from  now  and  sug- 
gested that  he  get  back  in  touch  with  me  in 
April  (»■  May  of  1966. 

Then  I  asked,  "Are  you  looking  for  a  Job 
for  yourself  next  summer?" 

"No,  sir,"  came  the  reply.  "I'm  trying  to 
find  Job  opportunities  for  other  students." 

My  next  question  was.  "Well,  why  can't 
they  get  In  touch  with  me  direct?" 

"I  suppose  they  could,  but  that  isnt  the 
way  this  program  works,"  he  replied. 

"What  program?"  I  inquired,  by  now  a  lit- 
tle baffled.  "Are  these  students  hiring  you 
to  And  summer  Jobs  for  them?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  this  is  part  of  the,  uh,  part 
of  the  poverty  program,  you  know,  the  pov- 
erty program  the  Government  Is  running." 

When  I  regained  consciousness,  I  had  Just 
enough  strength  left  to  ask  still  another 
question:  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
poverty  corps  is  sending  you  around  now 
to  find  Jobs  for  college  students  next 
summer?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

All  I  could  do  was  splutter.  "Incredible. 
Do  you  get  paid  for  this  mission?" 

"Oh,  sure,  and  it's  really  helping  me  out 
this  summer,"  the  young  man  said  earnestly. 
"I  can  use  the  money." 

Perhaps  I  lack  understanding.  I  may  well 
be  dumb,  unsympathetic,  and  hardhearted. 
Maybe  my  arteries  and  attitudes  are  getting 
brittle. 

But  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  any  pos- 
sible Justification  for  this  sort  of  activity  in — 
of  all  things — the  poverty  program,  or.  for 
that  matter,  in  any  other  Federal  appendage. 

Back  15  or  so  years,  I  myself  was  a  Prince- 
ton undergraduate.  Despite  the  contrary 
opinion  of  my  children,  that  really  wasn't 
the  "Dark  Ages."  Students  were  Just  as  hard- 
up  then  as  they  are  now. 

But  tf  they  needed  Jobs,  they  went  out 
and  knocked  on  doors  and  made  their  own 
phone  calls  and  sold  themselves  without 
sending  around  in  their  behalf  gray  flannel 
envoys  and/or  budding  undergraduate  bu- 
reaucrats at  taxpayer  expense. 

Poverty  czar  Sargent  Shrlver  really  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

I  freely  admit  that  my  Impression  of  the 
whole  "poverty"  effort  from  the  very  begin- 
ning has  been  skeptical  at  best  and  down- 
right negative  at  worst. 

Demagogs  and  shrewd  politicians  down 
through  the  ages  have  scaled  the  heights  by 
pledging  to  wipe  out  poverty  and  create  an 
idyllic,  unscarred  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
But  history  shows  that  Government-guided 
poverty  programs  invariably  fall  to  do  the 
noble  Job  and  Just  as  Invariably  add  scads 
of  bureaucrats  and  precinct  captains  to  the 
public  payroll. 

This  Nation  has  come  closest  to  eradicat- 
ing true  poverty — not  through  an  endlessly 
inventive  sheaf  of  Government  programs — 
but  rather  because  the  unique  American  free 
enterprise  economy  has  brought  more  people 
more  material  well-being  than  any  system 
yet  devised  by  man. 

The  Johnson-Shrlver  "attack"  on  poverty 
differs  little  from  all  the  rest,  except  perhaps 
that  It  is  more  wide-ranging,  more  Ingenious, 
and  embellished  more  by  massive  modern- 
day  public  relations  technique.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  political  grab  bag,  a  fountain  of 
cascading  dollars  over  which  Democratic 
politicians  are  already  scrapping  and  snarl- 
ing. Stripped  bare  of  its  glitter.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram calculated  to  elect  and  then  perpetuate 
incumbent  administrations  and  politicos, 
and  only  secondarily  will  It  get  at  the  tough, 
demanding  Job  of  really  reducing  the  rolls  of 
the  poor. 

It  is  both  cynical  and  unfair  to  make  lavish 
promises  and  lift  the  hopes  of  the  genuinely 
needy  while  Ivy  Leaguers  and  other  leaguers 
are  pwild  to  ferret  out  next  summer's  Jobs  for 
presumably  able-bodied,  even  if  not  filthy 
rich,  college  students. 


In  one  of  John  Steinbeck's  books,  a  tired 
old  man  who  long  ago  led  a  wagon  train  west- 
ward across  the  American  plains  and  moun- 
tains  to  the  Pacific  offers  this  doleful  lament: 

"Westering  has  died  out  of  the  people. 
Westering  isn't  a  hunger  any  more.  It's  all 
done.   •   •   *   It  is  finished." 

Perhaps  the  spirit  that  shaped  America 
is  "all  done  •   •   •  finished." 

I  hope  and  pray  and  believe  In  my  heart 
it  is  not. 

But  If  a  trace  of  the  old  daring  remains, 
the  poverty  program  and  others  akin  to  It! 
by  damping  the  Inborn  initiative  of  pliable, 
impressionable  young  people,  is  siu-ely  stifling 
the  spirit  and  character  which  made  Amer- 
ica great  in  its  "wagon  train"  era  and  which 
must  prevail  to  make  it  greater  in  this  "age 
of  astronauts  and  automation." 

To  nurture  what  remains  of  that  flickering 
spirit,  we  must  challenge  and  stir  and  uplift 
our  youth.  We  must  inspire  them  to  dream. 
We  must  hold  out  the  promise  of  oppor- 
tunity— not  security.  We  mtist  inatiU  the 
hunger  to  serve  mankind — not  be  served. 
We  must  demand  the  best  they  can  give— 
and  not  readily  accept  less. 

Through  the  Peace  Corps,  Sargent  Shrlver 
rekindled  for  one  brief  shining  moment  the 
rare.  Irresistible  spirit  of  a  younger  Amer- 
ica. But  now  he  has  loet  it.  What  con- 
fronts us  this  day  is  no  Job  for  bureaucrats 
or  planners,  for  Federal  moguls  or  Federal 
agencies.  ' 

It  Is  plainly  a  task  and  stubborn  challenge 
for  each  individual  American. 


Research  Sabcommittee  Has  Made  a 
"Solid  Contribntion"  to  Evaluating  the 
Impact  of  Federal  Research  Grants  on 
Higher  Education,  Science  Magazine 
Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  July 
2  issue,  the  magazine  Science,  published 
a  comprehensive  article  on  the  investiga- 
tion lay  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Technical  Programs  of  the  impact  of 
Federal  research  grants  on  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  author  of  the  article,  John  Walsh, 
comments  that: 

The  subcommittee  has  made  a  solid  con- 
tribution by  giving  serious  attention  to  a 
number  of  interrelated  questions  which  have 
been  vexing  i)eople  in  higher  education  since 
the  rise  of  big  science.  And  the  record  of 
the  investigation  wUl  be  a  useful  one  not 
least  because  the  net  was  cast  wider  in  the 
academic  community  than  usual. 

The  article  goes  on  to  provide  a  concise 
accoimt  of  some  of  the  most  important 
statements  and  findings  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's Investigation. 

Because  I  believe  this  matter  vsill  be  of 
interest  to  many  Members  and  particu- 
larly to  institutions  of  higher  'education 
in  their  home  areas,  I  include  the  full 
text  of  the  article: 

Subcommittee  Sitrveys  Effects  of  Federally 
Supported  Research  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral support  of  research  has  harmed  as  well 
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ts  helped  American  institutions  of  higher 
education  is  not  a  new  one  inside  Ocxigreas  or 
out,  but  a  House  subcommittee  bae  lately 
been  giving  the  subject  its  most  Intensive 
■crutiny  to  date  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  initiative  came  from  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee's  new  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Technical  Pro- 
grams chaired  by  Representative  Hemrt  8. 
RKUSS,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  This  sub- 
oommlttee,  established  in  February,  is  the 
latest  among  several  groups  formed  in  the 
House  to  consider  the  conduct  and  implica- 
tions of  the  $16-billlon-plus-a-year  Federal 
research  and  development  effort. 

reuss's  subctnnmlttee  based  its  investiga- 
tion on  3  days  of  hearings  in  mid -June  and 
a  canvass  by  letter  of  some  300  "selected 
faculty  members  in  a  number  of  fields,  as  well 
as  imlverslty  administrators  and  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens."  About  170  replies  were 
received  in  time  to  allow  the  subcommittee 
staff  to  put  together  a  compendium  intended 
to  provide  a  cross  section  of  opinion  and  to 
publish  it  as  a  committee  print  in  advance 
of  the  hearings.^  About  half  of  the  170 
responses  are  represented  either  by  full 
letters  or  excerpts.  There  are  plans  for  in- 
cluding later  replies  in  the  published  record 
of  the  hearings. 

ANSWERS     TO     A     QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  subcommittee's  "poll"  was  based  on 
questions  grouped  under  five  major  headings 
and,  according  to  the  introduction  to  the 
committee  print,  the  questions  were  "com- 
piled from  extensive  llteratvire  which  has 
appeared  in  the  last  few  years.  They  seemed 
to  the  committee  to  summarize  the  salient 
aspects  of  the  problem." 

The  questions  are  clearly  not  the  sort  that 
can  very  usefully  be  answered  yes  or  no. 
Because  of  the  broad  focus  of  the  questions 
and  the  variety  of  viewpoints  expressed,  the 
results  of  hearings  and  the  canvass  are  in- 
evitably inconclusive.  But  the  subcommittee 
has  made  a  solid  contribution  by  giving  seri- 
ous attention  to  a  number  of  interrelated 
questions  which  have  been  vexing  people  in 
higher  education  since  the  rise  of  big  science. 
And  the  record  of  the  investigation  wUl  be 
a  useful  one  not  least  because  the  net  was 
cast  wider  in  the  academic  community  than 
usual  and  brought  in  a  number  of  people 
besides  those  who  by  virtue  of  achievement 
or  position  are,  ex  cathedra,  perennial  wit- 
nesses before  Congress. 

Both  the  letters  and  the  testimony  in  the 
hearings  reflect  a  consensus  that  the  war- 
time marriage  between  Govemmenit  and  the 
universities  is,  for  better  or  worse,  perma- 
nent; in  general,  they  support  the  judgment 
of  the  Carnegie  survey  of  2  years  ago  that, 
on  balance,  the  relationship  is  beneficial  to 
the  \iniver8itles. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  on  a  number  of 
counts  there  were  not  expressions  of  serious 
concern.  The  quality  of  teaching  under- 
graduates are  getting  was  the  subject  of 
fairly  vrldespread  although  certainly  not  uni- 
versal worry.  Sharpest  concern  was  directed 
to  the  Independent  liberal  arts  colleges, 
which  are  seen  as  suffering,  indirectly  at 
least,  from  emphasis  on  research  in  the  uni- 
versities. 

Most  pessimistic  perhaps  was  one  un- 
named member  of  the  f£iculty  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  graduate  school  of  business 
who  said:  "Small  liberal  arts  colleges  are 
threatened  not  (so  much)  by  Federal  grants 
as  by  economics  of  scale  in  higher  educa- 
tion, which  raises  the  question  whether  these 
Institutions  are  viable." 

Much  more  typical  was  a  view  tliat  liberal 
arts  colleges  must  and  can  do  more  to  create 


'  "Conflict  Between  the  Federal  Research 
Programs  and  the  Nation's  Goals  for  Higher 
Education,"  available  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 


an  atmosphere  in  which  research — ^particu- 
larly in  the  sciences — is  an  integral  pert  of 
education,  as  has  been  successfully  done  in 
a  number  of  tbe  "prestige"  ooUeges. 

It  was  generally  recognized  that  tbe  key 
to  the  problem  Is  faculty  and  tbat  able  young 
scholars  in  fast-moving  fields  wUl  not  emi- 
grate to  tbe  colleges  and  stay  there  if  such 
action  forecloses  their  chances  for  a  research 
career.  Most  of  the  suggestions  for  mitigat- 
ing the  isolation  at  the  researcher  in  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  implied  establishment  of 
new  or  modified  Federal  programs  as  well  as 
cooperative  programs  among  institutions. 
Tbe  main  recommendations  were  for  ar- 
rangements to  lighten  tbe  characteristically 
heavy  teaching  loads  in  the  colleges,  to  make 
it  easier  for  college  faculty  to  use  the  library 
and  laboratory  facilities  of  the  universities 
and  national  laboratories,  and  to  enable 
college  scholars  to  work  periodically  for  sus- 
tained periods  with  leading  men  in  their 
fields. 

As  for  undergraduate  education  in  the  uni- 
versities, it  was  acknowledged  that  teach- 
ing may  be  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  grad- 
uate teaching  assistants.  This  can  be  unsat- 
isfactory, but  a  fairly  strong  segment  of  opin- 
ion held  that  this  is  not  necessarUy  a  bad 
thing.  One  who  expressed  this  latter  view 
without  sotmding  like  Pangloss  was  C.  H. 
Braden,  a  professor  of  physics  at  Georgia 
Tech. 

"Perhaps  the  principal  consideration," 
wrote  Braden,  "is  the  increasingly  large  frac- 
tion of  the  college  age  population  that  at- 
tends college.  This,  coupled  with  the  in- 
crease in  population,  means  that  colleges 
must  employ  mass  production  techniques 
that  deliver  a  good  quality  education  to  large 
numbers  of  students.  In  tbe  future  it  wUl 
be  a  graduate  degree,  rather  than  simply  a 
college  degree,  that  will  be  a  mark  of  aca- 
demic distinction,  and  it  will  be  In  the  gradu- 
ate program  tbat  tbe  close  contact  between 
faculty  and  student  wlU  be  achieved  which 
formerly  marked  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram also. 

"This  new  order  of  things  need,  not  im- 
ply an  inferior  undergraduate  education. 
On  the  contrary,  many  mass  production 
colleges  offer  programs  of  the  highest  com- 
petence. The  generally  accepted  way  to  of- 
fer such  a  program  Is  to  place  the  under- 
graduate program  under  the  close  supervision 
of  distinguished  faculty  members  who  have 
an  interest  in  undergradtiate  teaching,  and 
such  faculty  are  not  rare,  and  then  pro- 
vide much  assistance  in  tbe  way  of  jiuilor  in- 
structors, technicians,  and  student  assist- 
ants. Moreover,  many  young  Instructors  are 
superior  teachers  because  of  their  enthusiasm 
and  close  contact  with  problems  of  cmrent 
interest." 

On  the  final  morning  of  the  hearings  when 
several  representatives  of  research-supporting 
Federal  agencies  appeared,  the  discussion 
turned  to  agency  regulations  which  have  pre- 
vented graduate  assistants  working  on  fed- 
eraUy  funded  research  from  tea<dilng.  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  an  agency  with 
a  special  sensitivity  to  university  opinion  and 
vsrith  room  to  maneuvw,  because  of  its  re- 
sponsibUitles  for  education  as  well  as  re- 
search, has  revised  its  rules  so  that  its 
graduate-student  beneficiaries  can  do  some 
teaching,  and  the  general  trend  among  the 
agencies  would  apf>ear  to  be  toward  more 
fiexlblllty.  .  A  crucial  factor  in  the  matter, 
however,  would  appear  to  be  university  in- 
sistence that  graduate  students  teach  as  part 
of  their  regular  program  and  teach  well. 

Criticism  of  teaching  standards  elicited  a 
counterattack  from  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  direc- 
tor of  the  Southwest  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies,  Graduate  Research  Center  of  the 
Southwest,  who  was  expressing  a  hard  line 
not  uncommonly  held  by  seniw  men  in  the 
hard  sciences. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Berkner.  "the  com- 
plaint against  the  teaching  In  our  great  re- 


search universities  arises  primarily  from  stu- 
dents (and  their  Indulgent  parents)  who 
would  like  tbe  university  to  be  a  kind  of 
advanced  high  acbocd — a  continuation  of  tbe 
sheltered  life  tbe  student  has  enjoyed  at 
heme. 

"The  imlverslty  mvist  assume  its  students 
are  matiire  individuals  who  attend  because 
of  their  dedication  to  learning  and  desire 
careers  in  a  society  that  today  fully  depends 
on  sulQcient  education.  Tbe  basis  of  tbat 
learning  must  be  bodka  and  a  modem,  rigor- 
ous curriculum.  Tl^ls  means  that  the  teach- 
ers at  the  university  level,  though  dedicated 
to  the  highest  standards  oC-eoholarsbip,  can 
only  be  supplementary  guides  to  a  student 
who  is  f(»-ced  to  assume  responsibiUty.  These 
qualities  of  the  Institution  will  themselves 
assure  the  quality  of  the  undergraduate  (and 
graduate)  education  which  it  offers.  To  ma- 
ture its  students,  to  give  them  self -discipline, 
the  xmiverslty  must  be  tough.  Tbe  inteUec- 
tual  competition  is  high,  and  to  develop 
qvialitles  of  Independent  decision  and  lead- 
ership expected  of  university  graduates  by 
society,  the  university  cannot  bold  the  stu- 
dent's hand  or  cajole  him.  In  such  an  en- 
vir(Hunent  the  success  of  the  student  must 
depend  primarily  upon  himself — bis  intellec- 
tual qualifications,  his  growing  self-disci- 
pline, his  inqtiirlng  mind,  bis  self-develop- 
ment toward  qualities  of  leadership. 

"Graduate  students  have  to  teach  because 
they  must  learn  to  teach  and  they  have  to 
start  sOTnewbere.  Moreover,  the  teaching 
experience  by  the  grduate  student  requires 
that  he  think  more  clearly,  formulate  his 
presentation  more  precisely.  Teaching  is  an 
important  part  of  his  own  graduate  experi- 
ence— equaUy  important.  It  is  conducted 
under  tbe  tutelage  and  guiding  hand  of 
men  who.  through  their  own  research  in 
creative  frontiers,  are  bedding  themselves 
in  the  forefront  of  today's  science." 

Berkner  also  doubts  that  humanistic 
studies  are  suffering  as  the  result  of  Federal 
expenditures  on  science.  He  argues  that 
Federal  support  of  scientific  research  has  re- 
leased large  sums  for  the  development  of 
nonscientlfic  university  activities.  In  addi- 
tion he  feels  tbat  research  in  the  "hard" 
social  sciences — those  that  submit  to  quan- 
tification— should  be  suppcated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  tbat  the  "soft"  social  sciences 
"uncontrolled  by  experiment  should  be  left 
to  private  support." 

ANOTHER    VIEW 

A  dlametrlcaUy  opposed  view  was  expressed 
by  one  in  quite  a  different  field  and  stage  in 
his  career,  Norman  S.  Care,  an  instructor 
in  the  philosophy  department  at  Tale. 

Care  argues  that  there  Is  little  money 
available  to  support  research  in  tbe  hu^ 
manitles.  He  points  out  that  humanists  are 
on  the  short  end  of  a  salary  differential  be- 
tween them  and  scientists  and,  on  top  of 
that,  a  scientist  can  usually  count  on  the 
Federal  Government's  underwriting  summer 
research  while  his  colleague  in  the  hiunan- 
itles  often  must  teach  to  piece  out  his  salary. 
Another  hurdle  to  research  in  the  human- 
ities, says  Care,  is  generally  heavier  teaching 
loads  for  hvunanltles  faculty  compared  with 
the  sciences. 

"The  upshot,"  says  Care,  "is  that  aca- 
demicians In  the  hvunanltles,  are  not  only 
materially  deprived,  but  also  made  out  to  be 
professionally  second  rate.  There  is  a  form 
of  status  attached  to  having  research  grants, 
and  lack  of  opportunity  to  secure  such  aid  is 
sometimes  Interpreted  as  a  sign  that  one's 
discipline  is  somehow  not  respectable  in  a 
vigorous  and  practical  society.  I  have 
encountered  this  kind  of  artificial  ranking 
among  both  students  and  faculty  in  my 
experience  on  the  campuses  of  two  major 
State  universities  and  one  large  private  uni- 
versity. However,  it  is  worth  adding  that  this 
form  of  grading  is  not  common  on  campuses 
with  strong  traditions  of  education  in  the 
liberal  arts." 
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scientist,  whose  name  was  wlth- 
rfcqnest,   wrote   comi>lalnlng  about 
the  social  sciences.     "Apparently 
projects  which  are  completely 
to  qttantlflcatlon  and  computer- 
be  considered  by  NSF,"  he  said, 
to  be  an  u^lflclal  limitation 
onXj  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
eeearch    undertaken   by  political 
I  have  no  quarrel  wltii  quantifl- 
It  Is  applicable,  but  strongly 
the  notion  implicit  in  such  a 
t  that  only  that  which  can  be 
iHA  counted  is  significant." 
Undamental  matter  of  concentra- 
funds  for  xuxlverslty  research 
projects  and  In  a  relatively  few 
there    seemed    to    be    virtual 
among  witnesses  and  those  who 
to  the  questionnaire  that  there 
lo  major  redistribution  of  funds  or 
of  the  project  grants  which 
Instrumental    in    creating    the 
Rather,  It  appeared  there 
itrong  sentiment  for  putting  addi- 
Into  programs  which  will  im- 
eaearch  atmosphere  in  liberal  arts 
the  quality  of  instruction  and 
universities  which  fall  distinctly 
excallence.      Sentiment    for    the 
of    "institutional"    grants    to 
aspiring     universities     seemed 
hough    there    was    equally    firm 
the  principle  that  Federal  funds 
be    spent    without    reasonable 
}f  significant  improvement  in  the 
receiving  them. 

excursion  Into  high  policy 

the  final  day  of  hearings  when 

if  many  of  the  problems  being 

night  not  be  solved  If  education 

ere  consolidated  under  the  jurts- 

one  agency.    On  hand  were  Com- 

if  Education  Francis  Keppel,  Com- 

Mary  I.  Bunting  of  the  Atomic 

Isslon,  and  representatives  of 

rational  Institutes  of  Health,  the 

4cience  and  Technology,  and  the 

he  Budget.    While  the  subject  was 

at  length,  the  clear  consensus 

ifresent  diversity  is  regarded  to  be 

to  both  the  Federal  Govern- 

1  he  universities. 

of  the  subcommittee  is  now  to 
record  and  decide  what,  if  any, 
order.    Congressman  Rettss  says 
from  the  hearings  disturbed  by 
fact  that,  "Unless  we  do  some- 
It,  there's  going  to  be  a  very 
shortage  of  university  teachers 
few  years.    Maybe  closed  circuit 
C(lnputers  can  do  the  job  (the  in- 
of  such  measures  was  mentioned 
hearings),  but  if  we   do  short- 
undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
e  universities  we  are  not  only  go- 
them.  but  we're  going  to  hurt  the 


aBCOlUCKNDATIONS     COMIMO 

The  end  ivoduct  of  the  subcommittee  In- 
vestigation will  probably  be  a  report  recom- 
mending legislative  and  administrative 
changes.  The  subcommittee  is  supposed  to 
deal  with  problems  which  transcend  depart- 
mental programs  and  conunlttee  Unes  of  au- 
thority. Specific  action  would  appropriately 
be  left  to  the  committees  with  authorlzatlcai 
authority. 

Examination  of  the  confiict  between  Fed- 
eral research  programs  and  goals  for  higher 
education  was  the  first  venture  of  the  new 
subcommittee,  and  the  experience  of  wres- 
tling with  a  formidable  subject  does  not  seem 
to  have  daunted  it.  Next  in  prospect,  al- 
though not  scheduled,  is  consideration  of 
problems  In  such  areas  as  transportation 
technology,  sewage  and  waste  dlsixisal,  and 
bxiildlng  construction,  which  are  Important 
to  the  public  but  have  been  the  object  of 
relatively  little  federally  financed  research. 
An  effort  would  be  made,  says  Rextss,  vrlthout 
batting  an  eye  at  the  far-flung  implications, 
to  look  at  the  relative  payoff  of  various  Gov- 
ernment research  programs. — John  Walsh. 
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that  the  investigation  had  con- 

the  minds  of  the  subcommittee 

F  ederal  resettrch  program  is  Indis- 

but  some  nagging  questions  pre- 
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research   program   has    re- 
great  imbalance  between  a  few 
ii^verslties   with    graduate  depart- 
the  other  thousands  of  colleges 

in  the  United  States, 
have  lost  caste  •   •   •  and  Fed- 
grants  have  in  part  made  It  so. 
an  observable  Imbalance  between 
of  science  on  the  one  band  and 
sciences  and  phe  himianities  on 


no  ready  solutions  for  these 

t^ugh  he  does  say  "We  must  make 

whether  we  want  the  Federal 

to  support  the  humanities  the 

science." 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

'  or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  ot 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives an  excellent  discussion  of  the  wa- 
ter problem  in  rural  America. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Clyde 
T.  Ellis,  general  manager  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
It  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  RuraJ 
Electrification: 

Thditt  Thousand  CoMMUNrriEs  WrrHotrr 
Water 

(By  Clyde  T.  Ellis) 

The  above  Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  recently 
published  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. I  think  the  fact  that  the  adjective 
rural  does  not  appear  before  the  word  com- 
munities Is  significant.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous. Even  city  folks  would  know  at  once 
that  the  reference  must  be  to  rural  com- 
munities, for  it  would  be  Inconceivable  to 
them  in  this  age  of  "space  walks"  and  "moon 
shots"  that  an  virban  community  in  the 
United  States  coxild  be  without  a  water- 
supply  system. 

This  statistic  in  the  booklet's  title  drama- 
tically underscores  the  wide  gap  between  city 
and  riu-al  life  In  much  the  same  way  as  did 
the  statistic  used  In  1935  relating  to  the  lack 
of  electric  service  in  tmt^  areas.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  statistic  does  something  else 
too.  It  virtually  cries  out  for  a  massive,  full- 
scale  program  directed  at  eliminating  the 
disparity  in  water  service. 

According  to  FHA,  all  of  the  30,000  com- 
munities without  water  systems  have  less 
than  2.500  population.  About  15,000  are  un- 
der 100  popiilatlon.  Moreover,  one  out  of 
every  four  farm  homes  and  one  of  every  five 
rural  nonfarm  homes  do  not-  have  running 
water.  This  figure  cannot  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  75  to  80  percent  of  rviral 
homes  which  have  water  necessarily  have 
a  dependable  and  safe  source.  Many  are 
contaminated  now.  In  many  sections,  cis- 
terns, wells,  and  ponds  often  go  dry  and  there 
Is  frequently  the  possibility  of  contamina- 


tion. As  the  water  table  keeps  dropping,  the 
necessity  of  hauling  water  dxuing  periods  of 
sparse  rainfall  is  becoming  more  widespread. 
Nitrates  from  fertilizen,  detergents,  aiui 
waste  products  pose  a  constant  threat  of 
pollution  to  shallow  wells  which  thousandi 
of  people  in  rural  areas  still  m\ist  rely  on. 
Cities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  dig 
deep  wells  or  buy  equipment  to  purify  other- 
wise tmsafe  water.  But  little  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  niral  areas  generally,  usually  do 
not  have  sufficient  flnancial  credit  to  develop 
adequate  sources  and  treatment  plants. 

Rural  American  cannot  attain  its  rightful 
place  within  the  Great  Society — which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sets  forth  as  a  present-day 
objective — until  something  major  is  done  to 
solve  the  water  problem.  There  are  hopeful 
signs  of  progress  In  this  direction.  At 
present,  many  bills  are  pending  in  Congress 
which  would  provide  increased  amounts  of 
loans  ad  grants  to  rural  areas. 

One  bill  (8.  1766)  which  Senator  Gxowt 
AntKN,  of  Vermont,  introduced  in  early  April 
Is  concerned  entirely  with  meeting  the  need 
In  rtiral  areas.  It  would  authorize  $26  mil- 
lion annually  in  grants  of  up  to  40  percent 
for  rural  communities  of  \inder  5,000  for  the 
purpose  of  development  and  improvement  of 
water  systems.  In  addition.  It  would  provide 
for  grants  to  help  communities  prepare  plans. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  would 
administer  the  program,  combining  it  with 
its  on-going  water  system  loans  activities. 
FHA's  Ioan-lns^lring  ceiling  would  be  Ufted 
from  $200  million  to  $450  million,  making  a 
great  deal  more  funds  available  for  water 
system  loans. 

Lack  of  adequate  pun  running  water  Is 
a  big  hindrance  to  rural  areas  development, 
to  the  war  on  poverty,  to  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program,  to  wholesome  rural  living. 

Lack  of  modem  water  service  is  also  a 
serious  handicap  to  rural  areas,  not  only  in 
their  efforts  to  attract  new.  Job-creating 
enterprises  but  also  to  provide  recreation  and 
other  facilities  for  their  residents. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  Interested  in 
following  the  course  of  this  legislation.  Our 
legislation  and  research  staff  will  keep  you 
of  the  rural  electric  systems  Informed. 

One  aspect  of  Senator  Aikkn's  bill  which 
seems  extremely  significant  is  that  93  of  the 
100  members  of  the  Senate  have  signed  it  as 
cosponsors.  This  certainly  is  an  impressive 
indication  that  the  problem  of  rural  watCT 
supply  is  being  recognized  as  one  of  deep 
national  concern. 

While  legislation  can  do  much  to  help  bring 
water  service  to  rural  America,  as  legislation 
helped  to  bring  electricity,  it  alone  cannot  do 
the  Job.  It  will  take  concentrated  local 
group  action  and  leadership  and  know-how. 
Many  of  oiu-  rural  electrics  are  already  fur- 
nishing this  type  of  assistance.  Many  more, 
I  am  siu-e,  will  want  to  lend  their  support  to 
continue  the  progress  of  rural  America 
toward  modem  living. 


The  Vietnam  War:  A  Wild  West  Scene 
Amid  Death,  Terror 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  report  on  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam, the  first  of  a  series  written  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  of  the  Chicago's 
American,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record.    Mr.  Wendt,  a  news- 
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paperman  of  long  experence  and  great 
ability.  Is  on  a  factfinding  mission  in 
Vietnam.  His  first-hand  observations 
are  of  particular  value  in  gaining  up  to 
date  perspective  on  the  situation  in  that 
strife-torn  country: 

The    Vietnam    War:    A    Wild    West    Scenk 
AMm  Death,  Tebror 

(By  Lloyd  Wendt) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — This  beleaguered 
city  is  12  hours  away  from  Chicago  as  time 
files,  half  the  world  away  geographically,  and 
about  200  years  back  as  wars  go.  To  get  the 
feel  of  it,  try  watching  Daniel  Boone  on  TV, 
or  some  other  good  Indian  war  story  from 
America's  colonial  past. 

That's  the  trouble  with  this  wax.  There 
are  the  good  Indians  and  the  bad  Indians 
and  it's  very  hard  telling  which  is  which. 
The  bad  Indians,  called  the  Vietcong,  have 
come  down  from  the  north,  recruited  some 
locals,  and  are  ever3rwhere. 

In  this  city,  a  Vietcong  (Communist)  who 
looks  like  anybody  else,  may  blow  up  the 
place  next  door,  or  garrote  you  as  you  ride 
in  a  pedicab.  He  may  lead  his  forces  out  of 
the  darkness  to  murder,  with  sadistic  torture, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  a  village  a 
few  miles  away.  Then  he  fades  into  the 
Jungle  or  the  mangrove  swamp. 

The  Vietcong  fights  from  ambush,  hits  and 
r\ins,  controls  one-third  of  the  population  in 
this  country  of  14  million  by  his  terror.  He 
can't  be  made  to  stand  and  fight,  except  when 
he  chooses. 

Professional  U.S.  fighting  men  grow  grim 
when  they  speak  of  the  Vietcong.  Our  side, 
the  good  Indians — the  South  Vietnamese,  are 
excellent  fighting  men,  too.  But  you  can't 
fight  the  Vietcong  when  you  can't  find  him. 

When  you  come  down  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
airport  from  Chicago,  you  know  at  once 
there's  a  war  on,  and  it  isn't  going  too  well. 

This  is  the  capital,  yet  from  your  plane 
you  can  see  the  smoking  wreck  of  an  Air 
Force  C-123,  shot  down  by  Vietcong  ground 
fire  to  crash  through  three  homes  only  IS 
miles  out.  Sixteen  dead.  Two  miles  north 
of  the  airport  a  B-57  Canberra  has  just  been 
shot  down. 

At  the  airport  are  troops,  sandbags,  con- 
crete revetments,  planes  armed  with  bombs, 
and  other  planes  returning  from  a  strike, 
their  drag  chute  blossoming  behind  them  as 
they  land. 

A  block  from  where  you  put  up  with  the 
troops,  in  what  is  humorovisly  called  a  hotel, 
they  are  setting  up  posts  before  a  wall  of 
sandbags  where  tomorrow  some  Vietcong 
terrorists  will  be  shot.  Not  all  of  them  get 
away. 

In  the  jungle,  the  swamps  of  the  delta, 
and  on  the  central  highlands,  the  war  is 
strictly  from  the  American  wild  west. 
Troops  and  posses  hunt  the  raiders.  Em- 
boldened by  the  monsoons,  which  keep  the 
cloud  cover  heavy  and  the  planes  away, 
the  Vietcong  Increases  his  attack.  He  gets 
fresh  forces  and  supplies  from  the  Commu- 
nist North  across  more  than  1,000  miles  of 
jungle  border,  and  another  1,000  miles  of 
coastline.  The  jungle  is  so  thick  a  plane 
can  crash  into  it  and  never  touch  ground. 

Here  in  Saigon,  of  course,  there's  a  slight 
variation  on  the  wild  west  theme.  It's  more 
like  Kipling.  A  backdrop  of  the  exotic  east, 
millions  In  the  streets  in  this  war-glutted 
capital.  Soldiers  and  barbed  wire  everjrwhere 
as  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  new  boss 
of  the  Vietnam  Republic,  tightens  security. 

The  trim,  pretty  Vietnamese  women  in  pa- 
Jama-like  gowns  are  everywhere,  conducting 
the  town's  vast  business,  including  the  con- 
struction of  streets  and  buildings.  The  war- 
boom  is  huge  and  thrilling,  and  it's  worth 
your  life  to  try  to  cross  a  street  against 
Renaults,  motorbikes,  and  pedlcabs. 

At  headquarters,  where  the  increasing 
thousands  of  American  advisers  plan  new 
techniques  to  aid  our  Viet  allies,  men  mut- 


ter about  the  bombings.  The  deadly  attack 
on  My  Canh  restam-ant  Is  fresh  in  their 
minds  and  there  la  no  doubt  there  will  be 
more  such  attacks.  A  jovial  majOT  exclaims: 
"Nine  more  days  and  a  wakeup  and  I  go 
home."  The  wakeup  is  his  actual  day  of 
depart\u%.     He  can't  stop  talking  about  it. 

The  advisers  are  professlonaUy  optimistic. 
But  no  one  asserts  that-  the  war  is  going 
well.  Despite  the  step-up  in  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment, there  is  no  discernible  improve- 
ment. Tou  gradually  realize  that  this  is 
because  we're  re-fighting  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  in  Vietnam  and  it  will  take 
some  time  t>efore  our  modem  know-how  is 
adapted  to  the  ancient  problem. 

Yet,  things  may  not  be  as  bad  as  they 
first  seem.  An  Air  Force  (SAC)  strike  first 
called  a  bust  turns  out  to  be  at  least  a 
minor  success.  In  a  battle  not  far  from 
the  capital,  at  Dinh  Tuong,  a  Communist 
defector  enabled  our  side  to  ambush  the 
bad  guys.  We  killed  30  and  captured  29. 
including  the  entire  politburo  |high  com- 
mand)   of  the  province. 

And  the  Air  Force  finally  got  through  to 
deliver  16  strikes,  despite  the  weather,  to  aid 
our  entrapped  force  in  at  Tou  Mourong. 
Maybe  that  force,  written  off  as  lost,  can  still 
be  saved. 

The  capital  is  by  turns  gltmi  and  optimis- 
tic. At  night  you  can  hear  the  sounds  of 
howitzers  and  mortars  only  15  miles  away. 
Still,  the  Vietcong  have  been  16  miles  away 
many  times.  There  are  no  lines,  no  fixed 
positions,  and  no  assault  in  force  can  pos- 
sibly ccHne  to  Saigon. 

All  the  bad  Indians  can  do  is  hit  and  run 
keep  up  the  war  of  fear,  slip  in  men  and 
supplies  from  the  north  as  attrition  sets 
in,  and  hope  the  United  States  gets  dis- 
couraged and  tired. 

If  the  United  States  gets  too  discour^^ged 
and  tired  and  withholds  its  support,  that 
will  be  the  end  for  Saigon  and  South  Viet- 
nam. But  nobody  in  his  senses  around  here 
thinks  that  could  happen.  So,  Saigon  grim- 
ly carries  on  the  fight,  and  also  does  business 
as  usual,  only  five  times  as  much. 


Professors  Were  To  Blame  for  Berkeley 
Mess 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  printed  and  discussed 
about  the  situation  at  the  University  of 
California,  known  as  the  Berkeley  mess. 

Recently  Dr.  Raflferty,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  Califor- 
nia, who  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, made  a  talk  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California.  Flashes  from 
that  address  of  June  25,  as  published  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  July  5,  follow: 
"PRorEssoRS  Werx  To  Blame  for  Berkeley 

Mess — ^Real  Picht  Is  Over  UC  Control" — 

Dr.  Ratfehty 

(Prom  Address  by  Hon.  Max  Rafferty) 
In  a  book  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago.  I  listed 
the  following  almost  certain  outcomes  of  the 
kind  of  life-adjustment,  progressive  educa- 
tion we  were  conducting  in  practically  all 
Calif cHTiia  schools: 

1.  Violence:  When  an  educational  philos- 
ophy is  almost  completely  permissive — lets 


a  child  express  himself  at  any  cost,  holds  we 
must  avoid  frustrating  or  inhibiting  the  child 
in  any  way,  then  the  result  is  indiaclpUne, 
discourtesy,  and  doing  what  comes  naturally; 
this  means  violence,  for  a  human  animal  is 
a  violent  one. 

2.  Immortality  and  obscenity:  When  we 
educators  began  replacing  "Evangeline"  and 
"Silas  Mamer"  with  "Catcher  in  the  Rye"  and 
James  Baldwin's  latest,  we  were  just  asking 
for  what  we  have  since  gotten. 

Some  English  teachers,  fascinated  with 
so-called  "avant  garde"  literature,  assigned  it 
indiscriminately  to  chUdren,  and  sowed  a 
whirlwind  of  literary  filth  which  has  since 
grown  into  wholesale  obscenity  on  the  part 
of  too  many  young  people.  Once  you  agree 
that  there  are  no  positive  standards,  no  eter- 
nal truths,  no  lasting  values  in  life  or  in 
education — then  anything  goes. 

CHILDREN  must  BE  CIVILIZED 

3.  Decline  of  personal  morale:  It  was  the 
new  behavioristic  psychology  which  warned 
educators  and  parents  against  any  Interfer- 
ence whatsoever  with  the  divine  right  of  the 
child  to  express  himself — even  if  this  self- 
expression  tvimed  out  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  those  around  him  and  at  the  cost  of  school 
discipline  generally.  The  outcome  was  pre- 
dictable: the  beards,  the  sandals;  the  long, 
lank  hair;  the  general  aura  of  unwashed 
disinhibition. 

Education  exists  to  take  kids  who  are  nat- 
urally disposed  to  nature  in  the  raw,  and 
show  them  finer  things  in  life  to  aspire  to. 
When  you  permitted  an  educatioanl  philos- 
ophy to  take  over  in  this  State  which  holds 
that  the  words  "the  good,  the  beautiful,  the 
time,"  are  all  meaningless — that  ■everything 
in  life  is  relative — why,  you  were  Just  asking 
for  what  you  got.  And  you  certainly  got  It. 
did  not  you? 

4.  Contempt  for  law  and  the  democratic 
process:  This  country  has  Just  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  decent,  law-abiding  youngsters  as 
it  ever  had.  But  the  minority,  who  always 
got  into  trouble  in  the  past,  are  getting  into 
worse  trouble  now. 

"easy  way  out,"  PREVAILING  DOCTRINE 

Why?  The  doctrine  of  "permissiveness  ' — 
another  name  for  the  "easy  way  out" — took 
over  both  the  homes  and  the  schools  two 
decades  ago,  and  produced  the  least  re- 
pressed and  worst  behaved  generation  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 

For  months  now  the  entire  country  has 
been  gazing  unbelievably  at  Berkeley.  In 
the  sacred  name  of  free  speech,  police  cars 
have  been  bashed  in  and  camptis  police  held 
prisoners. 

The  university  president  resigned,  and 
then  un-resigned.  So  did  the  chancellor 
The  board  of  regents,  charged  with  determin- 
ing university  policy,  became  so  palsied  at 
the  mM«  possibility  of  bruising  some  beat- 
nik's constitutional  rights  that  for  months  it 
was  afraid  even  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

The  people  of  California  are  outraged.  No 
other  word  fits.  Almost  every  letter  I  get 
these  days  winds  up  with:  What's  causing 
this  Berkeley  mess? 

College  kids  have  alwasrs  raised  Ned.  But 
they  have  always  been  punished  too — until 
now.  Now  they  get  away  with  everything 
from  kidnapping  to  outraging  public 
decency,  and  nothing  happens  to  them. 

PROFESSORS  BLAMED 

Why?  Not  due  to  the  administration  or 
the  regents.  But  because  of  the  professors. 
They're  responsible  in  two  ways — directly 
and  Indirectly. 

Too  many  of  them  openly  or  tacitly  en- 
dorse disorderly,  or  even  criminal  conduct  by 
their  students.  We  got  nothing  but  ob- 
struction from  those  professors  who  con- 
trolled the  different  faculty  senates  and  com- 
mittees. 

The  professors  fouled  things  up  Indirectly 
because  the  administration  and  some  regents 
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WRITTEN    QUESTIONS    FROM    IXOOR 

(C.  K.  Gamble) :  Too  many  egg- 
's teaching  staff?    Answer. 
are  eggheads  in  some  ways. 
concerned  with  lack  of  balance 
particularly  economics,  po- 
and  to  some  extent  history. 


Question.  (Wilson  E.  Cllne) ;  Character  of 
Berkeley  dlffa?ent  from  other  U.C.  campuses? 
Answer.  Yes;  no  other  campus  like  it.  Low- 
cost  hoxislng  adjacent  where  many  nonstu- 
dents  and  hangers-on  live;  at  other  campuses 
It's  16  miles  away — makes  it  dlfflctilt  to 
mount  spontaneous  demonstrations  after 
driving  15  miles  and  thinking  about  it. 

Question.  (Richard  Johnston)  :  Student 
tmrest  Jxistlfied?  Answer.  For  vast  major- 
ity— yes.  They've  lost  touch  and  can't  call 
It  "alma  mater"  now.  It  was  easy  to  identify 
with  Berkeley  years  ago.  This  is  Important — 
look  back  to  your  own  college  days;  aren't 
the  things  you  rranember  the  ways  In  which 
you  identified  with  your  university?  But 
the  rioters  had  no  grievance.  They  were  put 
there.  The  brochure  they  published  on  the 
regents  was  a  slick  Job — very  clever — done 
professionally,  not  the  work  of  students,  nor 
financed  by  students. 

Question.  (John  A.  Rowe,  Jr.) :  Should 
students  use  campus  as  soundlngboard? 
Answer.  Yes.  but  there  should  be  both  sides 
by  men  of  equal  glamour — not  Gus  Hall, 
brought  in  with  trumpets,  and  answered.  5 
months  later,  by  a  kindly,  if  doddering,  local 
professor. 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  by  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Gros,  vice  president,  public  relations. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  This  address  was  given  be- 
fore the  Advertising  Association  of  the 
West  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  and  was  en- 
titled "The  Fifth  Freedom."  Mr.  Gros 
points  up  the  importance  of  the  incen- 
tive system  which  has  produced  the 
abundant  life  in  America,  and  compares 
it  with  the  Socialist  systems  operating 
in  other  coimtries. 

He  gives  ample  warning  against  the 
creating  of  a  welfare  state,  which  would 
reduce  us  to  a  country  of  mediocrity.  He 
states  that  we  must  fight  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  Waslilngton,  or  in  any 
State  capitol,  and  that  we  must  hold 
taxation  within  reason.  He  states  that 
excessive  taxation  erodes  freedom.  I 
highly  recommend  the  implementation 
of  his  recommendations : 

One  of  the  best  things  that  I  can  say  to 
you  fellow  advertising  people  today  is  that 
even  the  Russians  finally  have  decided  It 
pays  to  advertise.  As  you  probably  have  read, 
on  May  4  Pravda  printed  an  article  which 
said,  among  Its  otherwise  doctrinaire  ver- 
biage, that  advertising  brings  "higher  turn- 
over, faster  selling,  and  other  economic 
benefits."  Pravda  astonishingly  went  on  to 
say:  "The  famous  expression  'advertising  is 
the  motor  of  trade'  no  doubt  has  sense." 

That  expression  does  have  a  great  deal  of 
sense  becaxise  you  and  I  long  have  known 
that  advertising  functions  as  the  yeast  of 
American  business.  And  it  is  American  bvisi- 
ness  and  American  productivity  that  under- 
pin the  good  life  in  this  country. 

What's  been  happening  to  this  good  life 
of  ours?  Or,  put  another  way,  is  our  good 
life  in  Jeopardy  of  being  taxed  and  welfared 
to  death? 


When  I  walked  Into  this  rppm  today,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  gratifying  attend- 
ance at  this  luncheon  quite  possibly  might 
come  from  a  rumor  among  the  Walkiki  out-' 
rigger  set  that  I  vras  going  to  reveal  the 
low-down  on  the  new  Income  tax  revisions 
or  that  I  had  some  hot  poop  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

Recently  we've  had  some  tax  cuts,  thank 
heavens.  However,  the  1966  Federal  budget 
stands  at  about  $100  billion — no  small  figure 
In  even  the  space  age.  Necessarily  that 
budget  provides  more  money  Just  to  service 
the  national  debt's  Interest  than  the  entire 
Federal  budget  amounted  to  as  recently  as 
1940.  Clearly  there  has  been  no  decrease  in 
the  Government's  spending — Just  more  reve- 
nue produced  by  our  prosperous  economy. 

I  cant  begin  to  comprehend  a  budget  of 
nearly  $100  billion.  In  the  flist  place,  the 
Federal  budget's  very  language  is  a  tongue 
foreign  to  my  bTislness-tralned  ears— it  is 
characteristic  Federalese,  replete  with  double 
talk  and.  In  parts,  I  suspect,  with  the  purpose 
of  confusing  rather  than  convincing.  Nor 
can  I  really  comprehend  the  astronomical 
figure  of  100  billion  anything.  I  do  know, 
though,  that  there  have  not  been  nearly  lod 
billion  seconds  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  To 
spend  $100  billion  you  woxild  have  to  get 
rid  of  a  million  dollars  a  week  for  more 
than  19  centuries. 

So  long  as  I'm  free  to  speak  my  mind,  my 
conscience  forces  me  to  cry  out  In  protest 
when  our  Government  plunges  even  further 
Into  the  Grand  Canyon  of  debt  to  provide 
so  many  things  we  Americans  don't  need, 
don't  want,  and  cant  afford.  I'm  sure  you'll 
agree  that  we're  being  taxed  today  for  many 
projects  we'd  be  better  off  without.  In  other 
words,  we're  getlng  more  government  than 
we  need.  It  would  be  good  If  we  actually  got 
all  the  government  we  pay  for. 

But  big  government  isnt  about  to  remove 
its  fingers  from  my  pocket  or  your  billfold. 
A  huge,  lmi}er8onal  tax  machine  doesn't 
have  much  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  dol- 
lar you  and  I  earn.  It's  not  much  consolation 
to  see  a  sign,  such  as  the  one  displayed  in  a 
New  York  bank,  that  reads:  "Remember,  part 
of  all  you  earn  belongs  to  you." 

The  fact  is  that  America  has  become  the 
House  Beautiful,  with  wall-to-wall  taxa- 
tion. And  unless  we  take  positive  action  now 
we  could  weU  lose  ovu-  mansion  of  freedom. 

Now  let  me  assure  you  that  I'm  neither  a 
pessimist  nor  a  C3mic.  To  the  contrary,  I'm 
the  kind  of  optimist  without  whom  the  poor 
old  pesslmiart  wouldn't  know  how  happy  he 
Isn't.  Amerloa  is  still  the  grefttest  nation 
ever  to  exist  on  this  planet — but  we  didn't 
get  that  way  through  phony  economics  or 
through  the  big  spending  bureaucrats  in 
Washington. 

Our  United  States  was  not  built  by  govern- 
ment ukase.  It  was  built  by  the  energies  of 
a  self-reliant  people  who  did  things  for  them- 
selves and  through  cooperation  with  each 
other.  It  waft  built  by  a  people  who  pushed 
across  the  western  plains  In  wagon  trains, 
who  created  homes  in  the  wilderness  through 
log-rolling  bees,  who  reclaimed  arid  lands  by 
their  own  efforts — whose  missionaries  sailed 
to  these  beautiful  Islands,  bringing  civiliza- 
tion with  all  its  boons  and  problems.  I  ad- 
mire them  the  more  If  the  old  saying  is  true 
that  they  "came  to  do  good  and  stayed  and 
did  well" — for  they  obviously  did  both.  Yes, 
ovu"  forebears  were  men  and  women  who  con- 
stantly demonstrated  their  capacity  to  fend 
for  themselves.  And  they  worked  for  honor- 
able profit.  This  is  the  American  way — ^thls 
is  the  way  of  freemen. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  our  heritage, 
plus  the  harsh  facts  of  today'k  cold  war,  to 
most  Americans  the  concept  of  freedom 
means  political  and  religious  libertjr.  The 
inalienable  rights  of  "life,  liberty,  "and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  were  declared  as  God- 
endowed  by  the  free  and  faneelng  statesmen 
who  founded  our  Republic.    Soon  after,  they 
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^ere  guaranteed  to  the  Individual  in  the  Bill 
oi  Bights  and  written  into  the  ConsUtutloo. 
as  freedom  of  si>eech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  to  worship.  These  basic  tenets 
of  our  new  Nation  were  laid  down  by  fearless 
and  freedom-loving  men  who  elsewhere  had 
been  denied  these  political  and  religious 
rights. 

Today  we  are  preoccupied  with  protecting 
our  political  freedoms — intensified  by  the 
cold  wair  struggle,  which  most  Americans 
interpret  in  terms  of  a  nuclear  race,  a  missile 
race,  a  space  race,  with  well-Justified  fears 
for  the  survival  of  the  human  race. 

Yet,  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery  Is  much  more.  It  is  a  fundamental 
conflict  between  individual  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  state  collectivism.  And  a  collective 
state  can  be  maintained  only  via  police-state 
methods — as  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  six  of  her  satellites 
and  to  only  slightly  lesser  degree  In  a  number 
of  other  nations  In  Africa  and  Asia. 

In  an  effort  to  define  the  concept  which  I 
term  "The  Fifth  Freedom,"  I  would  remind 
you  of  a  meeting  In  the  early  forties  on  the 
high  seas  of  the  North  Atlantic  where  free- 
dom was  quartered  at  a  shipboard  meeting 
of  state. 

There  emerged  the  stirring  four  human 
freedoms,  high  and  noble  sounding :  freedom 
of  speech  and  expression,  freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  In  his  own  way — plus 
two  new  freedoms  which  are  more  Idealistic 
than  wholly  realizable;  freedom  from  want, 
and  freedom  from  fear. 

Now  I  ask — did  It  ever  occur  to  you  that 
even  the  bird  In  the  gilded  cage  has  all  four 
of  these  freedoms?  He  has'  freedom  from 
want — ^he's  fed  and  watered  dally.  He  has 
freedom  from  fear — the  cat  can't  get  at  him 
in  his  gilded  cage.  He  has  freedom  of 
speech — he  can  trill  and  warble  all  he  wants. 
And  while  I'm  no  psychoanalyst.  I  assume 
that  little  birdie  has  freedom  of  belief — at 
least,  he's  not  denied  It. 

But  this  bird  doesn't  have  life's  most  Im- 
portant freedom — freedom  of  Individual 
initiative  and  action.  That  Is  liberty  Itself. 
You  cannot  quarter  freedom;  you  cannot 
divide  freedom.  You  can't  take  away  one 
kind  of  freedom  from  me  and  still  call  me 
a  freeman. 

I  cast  my  lot  with  Somerset  Maugham 
whose  "Of  Human  Bondage"  contained  this 
pungent  line:  "There  are  two  good  things  In 
life,  freedom  of  thought  and  freedv^m  of 
action." 

This  expresses  the  fifth  freedom.  To  state 
it  simply,  it  Is  freedom  from  governmental 
interference,  encroachment  and  confiscation; 
it  is  freedom  to  work  with  dignity  and  In- 
dependence in  an  economic  system  where  we 
may  profit  according  to  our  energy  and 
ability. 

This  fifth  freedom  certainly  Implies  eco- 
nomic freedom — the  essential  ingredient 
which  in  everyday  life  gives  practical  mean- 
ing and  viability  to  the  other  four  freedoms. 
Otherwise  they  become  meaningless  plati- 
tudes. 

This  thing  we  call  free  enterprise  means 
the  freedom  of  every  man  to  have  a  dream, 
then  put  it  on  sale  in  the  marketplace  in 
competition  with  the  dreams  of  other  men. 
We  call  our  economic  system  capitalism, 
albeit  the  enemies  of  capitalism  have  worked 
so  insidiously  and  skillfully  that  the  very 
term  has  been  given  an  odious  connotation 
in  some  quarters.  This  maligning  of  a  per- 
fectly decent  term  and  system  Is  unfair  and 
unfounded,  but  still  we  hear  the  hysterical 
cry  that  "capitalism  Is  on  trial."  I  ask  what 
other  system  has  ever  done  half  as  much 
for  its  pet^le?  What  other  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  wrold  has  ever  enjoyed  such 
high  living  standards  as  ours?  What  other 
people  enjoy  such  short  working  hours,  with 
more  time  to  live  richer  lives  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  ova  labor? 

To  quote  from  "Braude's  Anecdotes" :  "Eco- 
nomic systems  are  like  ladders.    In  capitalism 


you  climb  the  ladder  while  the  government 
stands  by  to  steady  it.  In  socialism,  the  gov- 
ernment knocks  the  rungs  out  frotn  the 
ladder.  In  communlBm  the  government 
waits  till  you  climb  to  the  top,  then  knocks 
down  the  ladder  and  beats  you  to  death  with 
the  pieces." 

I  prefer  to  think  of  oxir  economic  system 
not  Just  as  capitalism  or  free  enteri»'ise. 
Rather,  I  think  back  to  an  Interview  I  had 
17  years  ago  with  the  then  president  of  Oo- 
l\unbla  University,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
In  the  midst  of  discussing  the  economy,  that 
dedicated  American  thoughtfully  suggested, 
"I'm  not  sure  the  term  'free  enterprise'  de- 
scribes our  system  well.  Isn't  the  real  dif- 
ference between  our  system  and  others  that 
ours  Is  an  Incentive  system?  Incentive  is 
the  fuel  that  powers  our  economy."  That 
interpretation  Is  still  good  enough  for  me. 
I  like  to  think  of  Incentive  as  the  sparkplug 
which  makes  our  productive  machine  click 
better.  So  let's  call  it  the  American  incen- 
tive system. 

It  Is  a  curious  paradox  of  our  times  that 
Khnishchev  himself  finally  had  to  admit 
that  in  order  to  make  their  strange  economic 
system  creak  along  even  as  Inefficiently  as  It 
does,  the  Commies  have  had  to  ease  toward 
the  very  capitalistic  incentive  devices.  Hu- 
man nature  Just  doesn't  respond  produc- 
tively to  a  mediocre  social  system  which 
offers  neither  challenge  nor  reward. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  idea  th&t  Bruce  Bar- 
ton once  suggested.  He  declared  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  combat  Commvmlst 
Ideology  would  be  to  pass  out  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalogs.  With  the  Sears  catalogs,  the  Rus- 
sian people  would  certainly  see  all  the  things 
they  arent  likely  to  find  on  the  shelves  of 
GUM,  Moscow's  big  department  store. 

Speaking  of  Incentives,  isn't  It  more  than 
concidence  that  the  only  sector  of  the  en- 
tire Russian  agricultural  economy  which  pro- 
duces well  Is  also  the  only  one  where  some 
degree  of  Incentive  for  the  ordinary  farmer 
exists?  The  Russians  have  suffered  i>erpet- 
ual  failure  In  their  agricultural  program, 
although  nearly  half  the  country's  labor 
force  works  In  agriculture — versus  only  7  or 
8  percent  In  the  United  States.  There  in 
the  Soviet  Union  an  eloquent  testimonial  to 
the  incentive  Idea  does  exist,  however.  In 
what  the  Rvisslans  call  private  plots.  These 
are  tiny  parcels  of  land,  about  the  size  of  the 
front  lawn  In  an  average  California  subdivi- 
sion, where  each  State  or  collective  farmer  is 
permitted  to  raise  a  few  crops.  These  pre- 
sximably  are  for  his  own  use,  but  any  surplus 
may  be  sold  In  the  farmers'  markets  In  the 
cities  and  towns.  This  Is  absolutely  the 
only  semblance  of  jjrlvate  enterprise  In  the 
state  economy. 

These  private  plots  account  for  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  sown  land  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  from  these  plots  come  47  percent 
of  the  country's  meat,  49  percent  of  Its  milk, 
82  percent  of  Its  eggs,  65  percent  of  its  pota- 
toes and  half  Its  vegetables.  To  me  this  re- 
markable productivity  by  the  same  farmers 
who  Jvist  can't  seem  to  produce  on  the  State 
and  collective  farms  shows  what  people  can 
do  when  they  are  given  an  Incentive. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  the  Commie 
brethren  are  experiencing  creeping  capital- 
ism. To  make  their  shoddy,  yet  still  formid- 
able Industrial  machine  grind  and  shudder 
along  they  increasingly  embrace  elements  of 
the  allegedly  "decadent  capitalism"  they 
decry. 

Their  latest  gimmick  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  economic  developments  of  our 
era — the  Llbermanlsm  movement  which 
started  appearing  on  the  Soviet  scene  dur- 
ing the  latter  months  of  Niklta  Khrushchev. 
This  concept  takes  cognizance  of  the  profit 
Incentive,  gearing  production  to  market  de- 
mand, and  even  recognizing  Interest  charges 
on  capital.  Under  the  new  Kosygln-Brezh- 
nev  leadership  some  440  factories  are  now 
producing  not  according  to  what  the  State 
planning  board  theoretically  figures  people 


should  want,  but  rather  according  to  con- 
sumer  demand.  The  result  Is  that  costs  are 
down.  quaUty  and  profits  are  up  and  con- 
sumers have  better  quaUty,  some  variety  and 
more  contentment.  The  old  notion  of  a 
totally  state-planned  economy  proved  too 
cumbersome,  unresponsive  and  Inefficient. 

In  their  new  search  for  Incentives,  the 
Soviets  eloquently  attest  to  the  failure  of 
the  cardinal  Communist  creed  which  has  al- 
ways assaUed  capitalism  on  the  groxinds  that 
the  profit  motive  is  evil,  wrong  and  unneces- 
sary. The  dogma  of  Lenin  himself  preached 
"we  should  learn  from  the  capitalists,  adopt- 
ing whatever  is  sensible  and  advantageous." 
And  the  new  breed  of  Soviet  bureaucrat - 
technician  is  doing  it  with  a  vengeance. 

"Diere  are  those  who  worry  lest  the  Soviet 
economy  pass  us,  as  Krushchev  boasted  to 
me  It  would  do.  I  don't  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous energies  of  the  Russian  people,  nor 
the  material  possibilities  In  a  State-con- 
trolled system  of  priorities.  But  I  maintain 
that  In  the  long  pull  Incentive  capitalism  can 
lick  socialism  any  day  of  the  week,  while  still 
protecting  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
Individual. 

If  we  are  on  the  verge  of  nuining  behind 
Riissia,  then  how  do  you  explain  that  In 
order  Just  to  equal  Russia,  we  In  the  United 
States  would  have  to  abandon  three -fifths  of 
our  steel  capcu:lty,  two-thirds  of  our  petro- 
leum capacity,  90  percent  of  our  natural  gas; 
rip  up  14  of  every  IS  miles  of  highways  and  2 
of  every  3  miles  of  railroads;  Junk  19  of  every 
20  of  our  cars  and  trucks;  smash  up  40  mil- 
lion television  sets  and  9  of  every  10  tele- 
phones; to  say  nothing  of  tearing  down  7  of 
every  10  houses? 

We  have  three  times  the  electric  power 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  five  times 
her  transmission  system.  American  homes 
use  nearly  eight  times  the  electricity  of  the 
Russian  home  and  Indeed  for  lighting  alone 
we  Americans  use  twice  as  much  as  Russia's 
total  electric  output. 

So,  rm  fed  up  with  heiulng  that  the 
American  system  is  on  trial.  I  say  it's  so- 
cialism and  communism  whl<^  are  on  trial. 
Capitalism  has  its  faults,  to  be  sure.  But 
is  it  necessary  to  tear  down  the  temple 
of  our  forefathers  Just  to  get  rid  of  a  few 
termites  in  the  basement? 

Expressed  In  practical  terms  of  the  market- 
place, this  fifth  freedom  Tm  talking  about 
is  Just  the  right  to  make  an  honest  buck 
and  to  respect  a  man's  right  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful career  of  making  honest  bucks. 

When  government  impinges  on  my  free- 
dom to  do  so,  then  I  lose  a  h\iman  liberty. 
And  no  man  is  free  when  he's  only  partially 
free.  My  philosophy  rejects  undue  resixlc- 
tions  on  our  Uberties  by  paternalistic  gov- 
ernment. If  continued  to  their  extreme,  we 
could  end  up  like  Russia — where  all  that 
Is  not  forbidden  is  compulsory. 

It  is  very  easy  to  lose  much  by  losing 
a  little  bit  at  a  time.  You  can  even  get 
lost  in  semantics. 

A  Socialist  screams  when  he  is  called  a 
Comm\inist.  Yet  the  Communists  caU 
themselves  Socialists.  I  had  this  paradox 
driven  home  to  me  within  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin  Itself,  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
U.S.SJi.  back  In  1955.  Six  thousand  miles 
of  touring  the  Soviet  Union  and  visiting  such 
factories  as  the  Stalingard  tractor  works 
had  confused  me  with  the  differences  be- 
tween to  pious  protestations  of  commu- 
nism and  Its  actual  practices.  Repeatedly 
I  saw  that  special  incentive  awards  were 
given  for  exceeding  production  norms  in  fac- 
tory and  farm  and  in  bonuses  and  salaries 
of  foremen  and  plant  managers.  This  In- 
trigued me  becaiise  it  negated  the  whole 
Communist  economic  concept  of  equality  of 
rewards,  regardless  of  abUlty  or  output.  I 
could  hardly  wait  to  bait  a  top  Communist 
leader  with  the  question,  "How  do  you  recon- 
cile these  practices  with  the  theory  of  com- 
munism ^^Ich  you  people  preach  and  al- 
legedly practice?" 
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for  those  of  us  who  realise  that  individual 
freedom  Eind  initiative  are  fast  being  usiirped 
by  a  central  government  that  can  become 
bigger  only  By  making  people  smaller.  Let 
us  ever  remember  that  goverronent  is  not  our 
shepherd.  Our  guardian  angels  are  not  in 
Washington  or  any  State  capital.  They  are 
within  ourselves. 

1.  Let  MB  keep  up  the  good  fight  to  hold 
taxes  within  reason.  We  miist  vigorously 
oppose  unnecessary  spending  at  all  levels  of 
govenunent.  Aside  from  its  sheer  burden 
and  drain  on  the  economy,  taxation  erodes 
freedom. 

2.  Let  us  scrap  like  all  get  out  to  contain 
and,  indeed,  roll  back  the  constant  trend 
of  paternalistic  government  to  get  further 
into  business  in  competition  with  Its  own 
citizens. 

3.  Let  us  recognize  that  part  and  parcel 
of  our  role  in  business  goes  beyond  our 
Individual  Jobs  and  Industry.  Oiu-s  is  the 
responsibility  to  support  and  strengthen  and 
to  interpret  more  clearly  the  American  in- 
centive system,  which  Is  a  keystone  in  Amer- 
ica's greatness.  To  sell  public  confidence 
in  our  American  way  of  life  Is  a  job  calling 
for  real  business  statesmanship. 

I  offer  no  panacea,  nor  is  there  anything 
new  about  these  suggestions.  Being  for  the 
American  Incentive  system  is  not  enough. 
For  it  to  work,  we  as  individuals  must  be- 
lieve in  it.  We  as  individuals  must  practice 
it.  This  American  system  Is  more  than  an 
ideology.  It  should  be  an  individual  con- 
viction. It  should  be  your  responsibility  and 
my  responsibility  and  the  meaningful  part 
you  play  in  your  Jobs  of  selling  goods  and 
services.  There  Is  no  more  important  part 
than  your  part. 

The  Incentive  system  caused  our  economy 
to  grow  and  prosper.  It  made  America 
great.  Indeed,  she  became  the  land  of  prom- 
ise for  millions  of  people  across  the  oceans. 

It  is  our  system.  We  miist  make  it  work 
so  well,  as  it  is  inherently  capable  of  work- 
ing, that  all  comparisons  with  other  eco- 
nomic schemes  and  systems  become  aca- 
demic. 

The  responsibility  rests  in  our  hands.  It 
was  Andrew  Jackson  who  once  said:  "One 
man  with  co\irage  makes  a  majority." 

Let  us  repudiate  those  who  would  sell 
America  short.  Oiu:  way  of  life  and  our 
economic  supremacy  were  not  bought  short, 
but  rather,  they  were  built  and  nxirtured 
through  faith  and  fortitude  and  hard  work — 
yes,  and  through  an  honorable  incentive 
system.  Let  us  never  forget  that  individual 
freedom  and  initiative  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  bundle  of  all  our  freedoms.  As  im- 
portant as  any  other  freedom  in  the  bimdle 
is  this  fifth  freedom  because  man  Is  not  free 
if  he  is  only  partially  free. 


Judge  Arthur  L.  Eno 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  lost  one  of  its 
best  friends  and  most  revered  public 
servants  with  the  death  of  Judge  Ar- 
thur L.  Eno,  presiding  ofiBcer  of  the  Low- 
ell district  court. 

Judge  Eno  fulfilled  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "citizen"  in  the  fullest  sense.  An 
outstanding  member  of  the  judiciary 
who  devoted  the  full  measure  to  his  pro- 


fession, Judge  Eno  always  found  time 
for  the  worthy  cause  In  his  city  of 
Lowell. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  outstand- 
ing  career  of  Judge  Eno  by  Including  an 
article  from  the  Lowell  Sun.  I  would 
also  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
tribute  which  appeared  In  the  Lowell 
Optic.  It  summarizes  the  esteem  with 
which  Judge  Eno  was  held  in  Lowell. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Simday  Sun,  May 
2,  1965] 
District  Court  Judge  Eno  Dies 

Lowell. — Judge  Arthur  L.  Eno,  presiding 
justice  of  the  Lowell  district  coiirt  for  more 
than  two  decades,  died  yesterday  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital. 

Associated  with  the  law  since  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  State  bar  in  1914,  Judge  Eno 
died  on  the  day  the  city  was  observing  Law 
Day,  U.S.A. 

Judge  Eno  was  born  in  Lowell,  the  son  of 
the  late  William  and  Odile  (Chenail)  Eno 
on  March  20,  1892. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
district  court  Judges  in  the  State  and  had 
served  on  many  of  the  committees  of  the 
court  during  his  many  years  on  the  bench. 

The  Judge  collapsed  in  court  last  Tues- 
day noon.  His  condition  steadily  weakened 
and  he  succumbed  late  Saturday  afternoon. 

Judge  Eno  was  the  first  full-time  Justice 
In  the  history  of  the  district  court  and  as- 
sumed the  post  in  October  of  1944. 

He  was  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  School, 
Lowell  High  School,  Harvard  University,  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Attorney 
Albert  O.  Hamel.  Three  years  after  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  Judge  Eno  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  World  War  I.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Lowell  Memorial  Auditorium 
Building  Commission  from  1919  until  1922 
and  appointed  a  special  Justice  of  the  dis- 
trict court  in  1927. 

Yesterday  also  was  the  42d  wedding  anni- 
versary of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Eno.  He  married 
the  former  Clair  B.  Lamoureux  on  May  1, 
1923. 

Judge  Eno  held  an  honorary  doctoral  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Montreal,  was 
honorary  president  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  Credit 
Union,  Lowell,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Pive  Cent  Saving  Bank.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  dis- 
trict court  since  1945  and  as  a  member  of 
the  administrative  committee  of  the  district 
courts  since  1948. 

He  was  decorated  with  the  Officer  d'Acad- 
emle  Award  by  the  French  Government 
and  was  a  member  of  the  following:  Yorlck 
club,  Lafayette  club;  Lowell,  Middlesex,  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  American  Judi- 
cature Society,  American  Legion,  Military 
Order  of  World  War  I,  vice  president,  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  Lafayette,  Lowell  Old  Scouts, 
Franco-American  Historical  Society,  Lowell 
Historical  Society,  American  Catholic  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  Society  of  Catholic 
Laymen. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Attorney.  Arthur  L.  Eno,  Jr.,  of  Billerlca 
and  Paul  A.  Eno  of  Warwick,  R.I.;  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Gerald  J.  Sullivan  of  Concord, 
N.H.,and  10  grandchildren. 

Judge  Eno  succeeded  the  late  Judge  Pat- 
rick J.  Reynolds  in  his  post  at  the  district 
court  having  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall,  now  U.S.  Senator. 

During  his  many  years  as  a  practicing  at- 
torney. Judge  Eno  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  Franco-American  lead- 
ers in  the  State.  He  was  born  In  the  so- 
called  Little  Canada  section  of  Lowell  and 
studied  law  while  working  as  a  clerk  in  a 
Lowell  Insurance  office. 


July  l^y  1965 
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(From  the  Lowell  Optic,  May  15,  1965] 

judge  Arthur  L.  Eno:  A  Remembrance 

The  death  of  Justice  Arthur  L.  Eno.  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  LoweU  District  Court,  Is 
an  occasion  of  mourning  and  of  remem- 
brance for  the  city  of  Lowell  and  all  of  her 
people. 

Summed  up  in  this  septuagenarian  is  an 
era  that  even  now  seems  so  remote,  yet  con- 
tained those  ingredients  that  would  be  bound 
together  to  fashion  a  living  city. 

In  his  birth  and  youth  he  attended  upon 
the  closing  days  of  another  century.  As  a 
first  generation  American  he  would  be  caught 
up  in  the  crucible  of  the  great  "melting  pot" 
from  which  this  Nation  would  draw  her 
greatest  strength. 

Of  his  origins  among  the  tenement  people 
of  Lowell's  "Little  Canada"  he  would  ever 
be  mindful.  And  for  these  people  among 
whom  he  was  niirtured  there  would  ever  be 
gratitude,  respect,  and  remembrance. 

At  the  age  of  25  he  served  in  the  conflict 
hailed  as  "the  war  to  end  all  wars."  He  re- 
ceived a  conunission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Two  years 
later,  in  1919,  he  returned  here  to  renew  his 
place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

His  civic  career  would  be  highlighted  by 
his  cherished  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  Lowell  Memorial  Auditorium  Building 
Commission  from  1919  until  1922. 

Admitted  to  the  State  bar  in  1914  at  the 
age  of  22  years  he  would  be  appointed  a 
special  Justice  of  the  district  court  13  years 
later  in  1927.  His  career  in  the  Judiciary 
would  reach  its  apex  In  October  of  1944  as 
then  Gov.  LEVERErx  Saltonstall  appointed 
Eno  presiding  Justice  of  the  Lowell  District 
Coturt.  For  over  two  decades  Judge  Eno  lent 
to  the  Judiciary  those  energies  and  talents 
that  had  In  earlier  life  earned  for  him  the 
recognition  of  a  grateful  community. 

But  If  Judge  Eno's  career  is  to  be  best 
understood.  It  mxist  need  be  equated  In  terms 
of  his  contribution  to  the  people  of  Lowell. 
In  the  administration  of  Justice  his  could  not 
be  described  as  an  attitude  of  detached  dis- 
interest. While  he  applied  himself  in  the 
Judicial  exercise  with  Impartiality  it  was 
never  without  an  awareness  of  social  context. 
Judge  Eno  gave  countless  hours  away  from 
the  bench  in  attempting  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and 
wives,  caught  up  In  the  anxieties  and  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  those  with  such  difficulties. 

As  presiding  Justice  of  the  State's  third 
oldest  and  sixth  largest  district  court  he 
maintained  an  acute  Interest  in  the  proba- 
tionary function  of  the  court — always  mind- 
ful that  the  end  to  which  any  punishment 
may  be  given  is  correction  and  reform. 

His  membership  In  a  variety  of  civic,  mili- 
tary, and  social  organizations  bespoke  an 
abiding  Interest  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

It  was  In  the  Lowell  Historical  Society,  how- 
ever, that  Judge  Eno  would  find  his  one  great 
Interest  fulfilled.  For  as  one  who  was  to  have 
played  himself  so  prominent  a  role  In  the 
contemporary  annsds  of  the  city,  It  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  have  so  highly  valued 
the  respect  for  and  Importance  of  local  his- 
tory. 

He  cherished  a  prize  collection  of  memo- 
rabilia on  Lowell  and  her  people.  This  Inter- 
est was  not  static,  however.  He  pursued  al- 
ways an  interest,  in  later  years  increasingly 
detached  from  direct  Involvement  owing  to 
demands  of  health  and  age.  In  the  continu- 
ing evolution  of  local  governmental,  social, 
and  cultural  life  and  activities. 

He  was  In  the  fullest  sense  a  true  child  of 
Lowell.  In  the  74  years  that  would  be  al- 
lotted him  by  providence  he  would  make 
good  use.  His  emotloiud  experiences  would 
be  those  of  his  people,  of  his  city,  and  of  his 
country  and  the  world. 

As  a  lover  of  history  he  proved  himself  to 
be  a  lover  of  his  fellow  men. 


Thirty-nine  yean  ago  Judge  Arthur  L. 
Eno  sat  in  LoweU's  Memwial  Audlt<Nium  to 
hear  another  contemporary,  Frank  K. 
Steams,  address  theae  parting  wonls  oa  the 
occasion  of  this  city's  centennial  observance: 

"We  are  but  the  trustees  of  a  fleeting  mo- 
ment. Our  problem  so  huge  and  pervasive, 
wlU  not  be  solved  in  the  lifetime  of  any 
here  present.  What  ahaU  we  do,  however, 
during  our  stewardship  must  have  Incalcula- 
ble Importance  in  the  results  of  a  far  distant 
future;  and  on  us,  the  people  of  LoweU  now 
in  being,  devolves  a  duty  as  imperative  as 
any  that  beset  the  men  of  1826. 

"Right  worthily  did  they  perform  their 
tasks.  Right  worthily  may  we,  in  our  differ- 
ent condition,  emulate  them.  They  were 
men  and  women  of  vigor;  men  and  women 
of  heart.  They  were  men  and  women  moved 
In  all  parts  alike  as  we  are,  often  dlscoxu*- 
aged,  often  perplexed,  often  tempted.  They 
did  their  work;  they  held  their  peace;  they 
faced  their  crises,  and  they  have  left  us  a 
priceless  heritage.  It  Is  our  task  to  go  for- 
ward as  bravely  as  did  they;  to  deal  as  re- 
sourcefully with  what  now  disquiets  or 
perplexes  us,  and  to  rear  on  the  foundation 
which  they  have  so  well  and  truly  laid,  a 
monument  which  later  centxirles  may  not 
disdain  to  honor. 

"  'Build  the  more  stately  mansions,  O,  my 
soul! 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  mcH-e 
vast 

Tin  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea.' " 


Yank,   Vietnamese   Fortress  Atop  Rock 
Defies  G>nimanists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  in  the  series  of  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  of  the 
Chicago's  American  who  is  now  in  Viet- 
nam on  a  factfinding  mission,  reports 
on  one  of  the  special-forces  oflScers  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  commend  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

Yank,    Vietnamese    Fortress    Atop    Rock 

Defies  Communists 

(By  Lloyd  Wendt) 

Nui  Ba  Den,  South  Vietnam. — Anyone  who 
believes  the  war  In  Vietnam  cant  be  won 
by  our  side  hasnt  talked  to  Capt.  James  M. 
Kennedy. 

Captain  Kennedy  and  his  18  special-forces 
officers  of  the  UJ3.  Army  and  Air  Force  are 
dug  in  atop  Nul  Ba  Den,  which  translates 
"Black  Virgin  Mountain."  They  advise  a 
strike  force  of  Vietnamese  volunteers  and  are 
building  a  radar  installation  In  the  heart 
of  Vletcong  country. 

The  Vletcong  surround  this  hill,  about  60 
miles  northwest  of  Saigon.  They  know  all 
about  the  installation.  For  a  year  they've 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  this 
fortress  In  the  sky,  without  success.  The 
site  Is  vital,  near  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails 
which  supply  the  Vletcong,  and  near  the 


Cambodian  border,  whence  the  Vletcong 
gets  men  and  guns  from  North  Vietnam  via 
Jungle  trails  through  Laos. 

Except  for  n.S.  helicopters.  Captain  Ken- 
nedy and  South  Vietnamese  Lieutenant  Llch. 
the  local  commander,  are  cut  off  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. Yet  morale  was  never  higher.  The 
radar  goes  up  in  plain  view,  3,200  feet  in  the 
sky;  patrols  from  Nul  Ba  Den  slip  down 
through  the  Jungle  to  hit  and  cut  up  Vlet- 
cong forces,  using  their  own  guerrilla  tactics. 

The  time  will  come.  Captain  Kennedy  pre- 
dicts, when  more  bases  like  this  will  enable 
the  Government  to  cut  the  supply  routes  and 
infiltration  traUs  of  the  Vletcong,  and  that 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
Invasion  from  the  north. 

"We're  going  to  win  this  war,"  says  Ken- 
nedy, a  dark,  handsome  young  Califomlan 
from  Palo  Alto  who  gave  up  plans  to  be  a 
preacher  when  he  Joined  the  special  service 
forces.  "We  have  proved  repeatedly  that  our 
men  can  fight  and  cut  up  the  Vletcong. 
When  we  get  the  strength  to  shut  off  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  for  the  Vletcong 
they  wlU  dry  up.    It's  that  simple. 

"The  Vletcong  aren't  supermen.  Our  pa- 
trols from  the  strike  force  fight  and  defeat 
them  repeatedly.  Don't  believe  what  you 
may  hear  about  the  South  Vlets  not  being 
fighters,  they  are  excellent.  My  life  and  the 
lives  of  my  officers  depend  on  them  and  we 
couldn't  be  in  safer  hands." 

Kennedy  issues  a  few  quiet  orders  to  the 
barefoot  men  In  Jungle  camouflage  who  are 
packing  supplies  up  to  headqviarters  from 
our  helicopter.  Then  he  returns  to  his  fav- 
orite theme. 

"We'U  end  the  war  when  we  make  It  clear 
to  North  Vietnam  and  to  China  that  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  wUl  be  unprofitable. 
It  WlU  simply  cost  them  too  much.  Once 
they  realize  that,  they'll  have  to  go  back 
behind  the  demarcation  line  (at  the  17th 
parallel)  and  the  Vletcong  in  the  south  will 
dry  up.  We  do  not  have  to  drive  out  or  kUl 
every  Vletcong  to  win.  Plenty  of  them  are 
discouraged  already. 

"The  South  Viet  people,  on  the  whole, 
simply  want  to  be  let  alone.  They  go  along 
in  this  area  beca\ise  they  are  terrorized  by 
the  Vletcong.  The  guerrillas  come  out  of  the 
Jungle,  take  over  a  village  and  kill  or  threaten 
to  kill  hostages  unless  the  village  goes  along 
with  them.  So,  until  our  strength  here 
grows,  naturally  the  village  goes  along. 

"But  let  me  tell  you,  the  Vletcong  doesn't 
attempt  to  attack  us  In  force.  They  know 
better  than  to  get  Into  a  real  fight." 

Captain  Kennedy  looks  like  a  movie  hero 
In  a  mountain  setting  wilder  and  stranger 
than  anything  Hollywood  has  yet  devised. 
His  native  forces,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Llch,  swarm  over  the  mountain,  man- 
ning guns,  mortars,  rocket  launchers,  and 
booby  traps  designed  for  welcoming  the  Vlet- 
cong. The  men  are  small  and  tough  and  as 
hard  to  see  as  the  tigers  and  cobras  that  also 
Inhabit  this  area.  Except  when  they  come 
out,  as  of  now,  to  pack  up  the  supplies  from 
the  "choppers." 

You  can  reach  Nul  Ba  Den  only  by  "chop- 
per," which  the  Vletcong  dUigently  attack  by 
gunfire  as  they  come  In  to  land.  We  came 
over  with  Capt.  Ernest  Strxim  and  his  "Rat 
Pack  Six"  aboard  a  UHIB  "Huey"  chopper. 
0\ir  machlnegunners  on  each  side  of  the 
chopper  poured  some  fire  down  on  the  Vlet- 
cong occupying  N\il  Can  ridge  half  way  up 
the  mountain  as  we  came  In.  This  disturbs 
the  accuracy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Vletcong 
gunners  on  the  ground,  Captain  Sturm  ex- 
plained. It  also  checks  out  the  guns.  In  case 
they're  really  needed. 

The  fortified  camp  is  a  bleak  stretch  of  tan 
rocks  and  tan  sandbangs  bristling  with  weap- 
ons. 

The  Jungle  has  been  cleared  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  down  the  slopes  to  rob  "Charlie" — 
the  Vletcong— of  any  cover  should  he  decide 
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you'll  And  this  war  here  will  end  relatively 
fast." 

As  you  look  around  at  Kennedy  and  his 
men  against  the  backdrop  of  rocks  and  guns 
you  realize  that  the  rugged  individualism 
that  made  America  free  is  still  alive  in  to- 
day's yoxmg  men.  You  share  Kennedy's 
faith  in  the  tough,  tiny  South  Vietnamese 
all  around  you.  You  know,  after  you  talk 
with  evangelical  young  Kennedy  at  Nui  Ba 
Den  that  this  war  Is  going  to  be  won  by  our 
side  some  day. 
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OS  are  of  maximum  toughness. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  but  the 

Laos  Jungle  nearby  make  it 

the  area  to  be  sealed  off  from 

■  lie  rice  and  vegetable  growers 

are  almost  defenseless  when 

rolls  out  from  the  Jxingle. 

can  only  fight  when  they  vol- 

in  the  popular  force  like  that 

>y  Lieutenant  Lich.    Then  they 

J  rovided  by  the  United  States. 

3outh  Vietnamese  Government, 

irotected  by  the  XJ.S.  forces  in 

^  ^th  South  Vietnam. 

of  a  base  like  this,  and  forces 

Lich.  tell  the  people  of  Tay 

that  all  is  not  lost. 

Ba  Den   must  be  maintained 

the  men  are  trained  elsewhere 

The  base  is  so  firmly  estab- 

he  Vietnamese  troops  bring  in 

who  have  established  a  small 

ray  down  the  mountain.    There 

forces  aided  in  the  building  of 

pagoda,  replacing  the  one  on 

which  is  now  a  fort.    The 

its  name  by  the  death  in  an- 

of  a  young  woman  dressed  in 

killed  by  a  tiger  as  she  was 

pagoda  to  be  married.    "There 

tigers  here."  said  Kennedy.    "I 

a  few  days  ago." 

all  19.  live  in  three  stone 

10  by  24  each.     One  is  the 

<  [ining  room,  the  others  are  for 

qunks.    The  cave-like  living  was 

few   hovirs   ago  when   a   krait 

from  a  crack  in  the  walls.    It's 

of  the  deadly  coral  snake 
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(  ulckly  stomped  to  death. 

n  gged  up  here  but  we  can  take  it 

know  we  are  doing  useful  work 

to   succeed,"   said   Kennedy. 

nbttaing  wrong  vrlth  the  situation 

that  some  hard  work  won't  cure. 

Is  a  really  rich  rice  bowl,  which 

I  Sommunists  want  it.    When  they 

.  they  take  most  of  the  rice  for 

Tills  Is  what  will  always  hap- 

louth  Vietnamese  have  no  wish 

rice  for  China. 

"Once  wejget  the  Vietcong  off  the  people's 

backs   by  ( uttlng  their  sources   of  supply 
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VoHng  Rights  Act  of  1965 

I        SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 
The  Home  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideraUon  the  bill  (H.R.  6400)  to  enfore 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  6400,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  will  not  be  denied  or  abridged. 

Events  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in 
recent  months  have  again  clearly  shown 
the  need  for  additional  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  guarantee  this  right  for  all 
Americans. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  safety,  and 
even  the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
at  stake.  In  my  opinion,  the  full 
majesty  and  full  resources  of  the  United 
States  must  be  exerted  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  precious  heritage  of  freedom 
and  equality  we  all  are  entitled  to  enjoy. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  eloquent  ad- 
dress to  the  joint  session  of  Congress, 
voiced  a  deeply  moving  and  forceful  call 
to  action  on  this  vital  legislation. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
now  answer  that  call  with  speed  and  de- 
termination— to  assure,  once  and  for  all, 
the  imresfcricted  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote,  possessed  by  every  American  by 
virtue  of  his  citizenship  in  this  "land  of 
the  free." 

Certainly,  95  years  after  ratification  of 
the  15th  amendment  is  not  too  early  for 
the  Nation  to  make  good  on  its  promise 
to  protect  the  elementary  right  of  all  its 
citizens  to  full  suffrage. 

This  bill  provides  for  automatic  sus- 
pension of  literacy  or  any  other  tests  or 
devices  Used  to  discriminate  against 
would-be  voters  where  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  voting-age  population  was 
registered  or  voted  in  the  1964  presiden- 
tial election. 

In  addition,  it  authorizes  use  of  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  register  and  assure  the 
right  to  yote  for  all  citizens  previously 
unable  to  exercise  that  fundamental 
right. 

Another  strong  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  its  outright  ban  on  the  poll  tax 
as  a  requirement  for  voting  in  State  and 


local  elections,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  24th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
ratified  in  January  1964.  outlawed  the 
poll  tax  in  Federal  elections. 

All  in  all,  the  measure  represents  a 
clear,  practical,  effective,  and  legisla- 
tively responsible  way  to  enable  citizens 
to  vote  without  the  fear  or  threat  of  dis- 
crimination. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  pass  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  without  further  delay,  so  that 
the  Congress  may  again  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  noble  crusade  to  create  a 
better  America,  to  banish  the  phrase 
"second-class  citizen"  from  our  vocabu- 
lary, and  to  fulfill  the  revolutionary 
dream  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all 
Americans. 


Our  Pacific  Partoer:  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
is  long  past  when  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
merely  America's  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic backyard.    For,  today  a  Pacific 
nation,  Japan,  stands  as  America's  most 
important    customer,    second    only    to 
Canada.    A    Pacific    State,    California, 
now  leads  the  Nation  in  exports.    Fur- 
thermore, two  developments  of  great  his- 
toric moment  and  of  profound  concern 
to  this  country  are  presently  occurring 
in  the  Pacific  Basin— the  emergence  on 
the  one  hand  of  a  dynamic  and  growing 
Pacific  community  of   free  nations,  a 
community  which  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly   important    factor    in    the 
growth  of  our  economy,  and  the  emer- 
gence on  the  other  hand  of  a  militant  Red 
China  as  a  real  and  growing  threat  to 
that  conununity,  to  our  own  security, 
and  to  world  peace.    These  crucial  de- 
velopments, Mr.  Speaker,  demand  that 
we  turn  more  of  our  attention  to  mend- 
ing our  diplomatic  fences  In  the  Pacific. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  urgent  than  with 
respect  to  our  most  important  partner 
in  Asia,  Japan.    Now,  I  have,  from  time 
to  time,  pointed  out  specific  areas  of 
difference    between    our    coimtry    and 
Japan  where  I  felt  we  could  take  more 
positive    approaches    toward   achieving 
mutually  satisfactory  solutions.    In  this 
regard,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  which  suc- 
cinctly presents  a  full  portrayal  of  prob- 
lems affecting  our  relations  with  Japan, 
problems  which  can  and  must  be  solved. 
Entiled  "Our  Pacific  Partner,"  this  edi- 
torial makes  the  point  that  yes,  this 
country  did  very  generously  help  Japan 
achieve  her  present  eminence,  but  now 
v/e  would  be  very  wise  to  take  positive 
action  in  good  faith  to  solve  our  differ- 
ences with  Japan  in  order  to  insure  our 
present  good  friendship  for  a  future  in 
which  we  are  very  much  going  to  need 
it.    I  think  that  the  point  is  -well  taken. 
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I  hope  that  the  editorial  will  be  read 
and  all  of  its  recommendations  care- 
fully considered. 

None  of  the  points  of  the  editorial  Is 
quite  so  timely  as  the  reference  made  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  under  point 
No.  5.  If  we  can  judge  from  our  experi- 
ence with  the  Inter-American  Devel(v- 
ment  Bank,  and  I  think  we  can,  this  pro- 
posal offers  a  highly  constructive  alter- 
native to  that  of  direct  aid  to  developing 
nations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  the  Asian  Bank  offers  a 
regional  approach  to  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment, placing  assistance  on  a  self- 
help  bank^  basis  with  all  nations  of  the 
region  participating  tn  the  Bank  to  a 
degree  commensurate  with  their  ability. 

The  Posts'8  recommendation  that  we 
help  Japan  to  obtain  the  site  of  the 
Asian  Bank  for  Tokyo  is  not  only  wise 
policy  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view  as 
the  Post  suggests,  but  natural  in  view  of 
Japan's  eminent  position  in  the  region. 
After  all,  Japan  is  Asia's  greatest  indus- 
trial and  commercial  nation.  For  most 
of  the  nations  who  will  participate  in  the 
Asian  Bank,  Japan  is  either  their  No.  1 
customer,  their  No.  1  supplier,  or  l)oth. 
Moreover,  Japan  has  set  the  pattern  for 
Asian  development — in  land  reform  and 
rural  development  as  well  as  industriali- 
zation. The  free  nations  of  Asia  thus 
look  to  Japan  as  a  leader,  as  a  success 
story  which  they  hope  to  emulate.  Thus 
Japan  is  the  conunercial,  industrial  and 
increasingly  the  political  focal  point  of 
the  Interest  and  attention  of  Asia's  de- 
veloping nations.  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  the  Asian  Development  Bank  be 
placed  at  that  focal  point  and  that  Japan 
be  recognized  as  the  great  nation  which 
she  has  come  to  be. 

The  Post  editorial  follows: 
OcB  Pacific  Partner 

The  arrival  of  seven  members  of  the  Jap- 
anese Cabinet  for  the  fourth  annual  gather- 
ing with  their  American  counterparts  is  a 
good  time  to  reaffirm  oxir  belief  that  Japan 
is  this  country's  most  important  partner  In 
Asia — militarily,  economically,  and  polit- 
ically. 

In  the  formal  speeches,  this  has  been  duly 
recognized;  in  action  it  has  sometimes  been 
denied. 

True,  it  has  been  the  United  States, 
tlirough  its  foresighted  occupation-period 
policies  and  its  generous  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic aid,  that  has  helped  Japan  to  this 
eminence  after  her  World  War  n  disaster. 
But  there  are  a  niimber  of  things  the  United 
States  can  do,  in  its  own  interest,  to  insiire 
that  this  partnership  with  Japan  is  long- 
lasting.    For  instance: 

1.  The  United  States  could  better  appreci- 
ate the  Japanese  national  instincts  concern- 
ing Okinawa.  President  Kennedy,  as  far  back 
as  March  1961,  recognized  Japan's  residtial 
sovereignty  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  of  which 
Okinawa  Is  the  chief  member.  But  ow  poli- 
cies often  seem  not  to  reflect  this  recognition. 
At  the  moment,  the  Ryukjruans  need  some- 
thing like  $50  mlUion  a  year  to  improve  their 
schools  and  move  up  their  standard  of  living 
a  notch  or  two.  The  United  States  con- 
tributes only  $12  million  a  year,  and  restricts 
Japan  to  another  $8  million  in  economic  help. 
Certainly  the  economic  help  shoxild  be 
greater.  And,  to  be  really  foresighted  the 
United  States  should  realize  that  one  of  these 
days  even  a  pro-Western  Japanese  govern- 
ment will  have  to  demand  the  retvirn  of 
Okinawa  if  it  is  to  stay  in  office.  The  United 
States  should  prepare  fc»:  that  day  and  ar- 
range to  yield  Okinawa's  sovereignty  while 
•tUl  holding  on  to  the  military  bases  thera 


which  are  so  essential  to  the  seciirity  of  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 
'  2.  Fisheries  represent  another  thorn  In 
United  States-Japanese  relatlonB.  For  Japan, 
fish  are  essential  both  to  the  diet  and  to  the 
economy.  For  the  United  States,  the  Pacific 
salmon  run  is  essential  mainly  to  Alaskan 
fishermen.  Instead  of  the  boycott  against 
Japanese  goods  which  was  whipped  up  on  the 
Pacific  coast  last  month,  and  the  fear  of  too 
few  salmon  when  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
record  catch  for  all,  the  United  States  should 
recognize  that  the  Japanese  consider  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention  of  1952  to 
be  an  "unequal"  treaty  foisted  upon  them 
while  they  were  emerging  from  occupation. 

3.  Air  rights  are  a  similar  thorn.  Japan 
contends  she  was  obliged  to  give  U.S.  air- 
lines right  to  land  in  Tokyo  under  her  oc- 
cupation. But  so  far  Japan  has  been  un- 
able to  get  the  United  States  to  reciprocate 
with  rights  to  cross  this  continent  and  there- 
by enable  Japan  Air  Lines  to  enter  the  big 
league  with  a  round-the-world  hookup. 

4.  Economically,  the  Japanese  fear  that 
under  such  slogans  as  "Buy  American"  and 
"Conserve  Our  Balance  of  Payments"  the 
United  States  Is  backsliding  into  Its  old  pro- 
tectionism. At  the  moment,  the  United 
States  is  tying  to  work  out  a  multilateral 
restriction  on  the  Imports  of  wool  textUes 
which  the  Japanese  are  resisting.  The  Japa- 
nese-American cotton  textile  agreement  ex- 
pires the  end  of  this  year  and  the  Japa- 
nese want  out  from  a  level  of  voluntary 
quotas  which  they  feel  has  held  them  back 
from  the  normal  growth  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. 

5.  Politically,  while  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  see  Japan  assert  the  leadership 
she  is  entitled  to  in  Asian  affairs,  there  is 
BtlU  a  begrudging,  look-the-other-way  atti- 
tude when  Japan  attempts  to  normalize 
trade  and  cultural  ties  with  her  greatest 
historical  and  geographic  neighbor.  Com- 
munist China.  At  the  coming  week's  gath- 
ering, when  the  United  States  presumably 
wiU  press  Japan  to  take  a  bigger  role  in 
granting  foreign  aid  to  noncombat  areas  in 
Asia,  It  might  be  a  wise  gesture  to  help 
Japan  make  Tokyo  the  headquarters  for 
the  new  Asian  Development  Bank  which  is 
to  have  such  a  key  role  In  future  aid  to 
Asia. 

In  sum,  here  is  a  friend  whose  territory, 
In  years  to  come,  may  represent  the  one 
piece  of  solid  Asian  ground  for  U.S.  national 
needs.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  not  to  begrudge  Japan  her  own 
needs  now,  but  to  anticipate  them  in  order 
to  insiure  the  firmness  of  this  Japanese- 
American  partnership. 


A  Beacon  of  Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  place  before 
the  House  a  commentary  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lucey,  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times,  that 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  that 
newspaper.  I  think  we  can  all  join  with 
htm  in  seconding  President  Johnson's 
expression  of  renewed  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  as  an  antidote  to  the 
disorder  which  seems  to  abound  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  Lucey's  commentary  is  as  follows: 

A  Tm  OF  DlSSONAKCE 

(By  Charles  Lucey) 
These  years  will  not  be  set  down  as  gentto 
ones.    Stridency,  vulgarity,  destructlveneBS, 


anarchy  in  individual  lives;  among  states 
and  nations  a  larger  anarchy,  angry  bad 
manners  and  brutal  violence. 

Have  you  a  gripe — are  you  annoyed  by 
something?  Then  whip  up  a  ccxnmittee. 
Fashion  a  name  with  words  whose  first  let- 
ters cannonade  out  Into  scHne  such  sharp  in- 
Jimction  as  STOP  or  WHOOP  or  BOMB 
(Bcmish  Old  IfcGeorge  Bundy,  obviously). 
Splash  up  some  signs  and  placards  to  convey 
an  angry  spontaneity.  Stage  a  march.  What 
caxise  Is  so  anemic  its  pickets  have  not  ringed 
a  mayor's  or  Governor's  criBce? 

The  other  day  the  graduating  class  at 
Hyde  Park  High  School  in  Chicago  went  on 
strike  becaiise  school  officials,  choosing  mu- 
sic for  cc»nmencement.  shelved  Elgar's  tradi- 
tional "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  for  the 
"Trivimphal  March"  from  Verdi's  "Aida." 

Now.  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  ringing 
protest  in  a  good  social  cause,  but  how  far 
to  nonsense  do  you  run? 

Among  nations,  mayhem  and  marauding 
sweep  from  Cairo  to  Cyprus  to  Algeria  to  the 
Congo  to  Santo  DonUngo  to  Indonesia  to 
Vietnam.  Tomorrow  the  flame  may  burst  In 
Bogota  or  on  the  Arab-Israel  border  or  along 
the  autobahn  to  Berlin. 

So,  now  20  years  after  that  candle  of  bright 
hope  was  lighted  at  the  United  Nations 
founding  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  one  finds 
no  peace  and  scarcely  can  recall  when  men 
were  not  at  one  another's  throats.  And  the 
emissaries  from  all  the  nations  talk  and  talk 
and  yet  are  helpless  in  such  agonies  as  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  dream  and  the  hope  the  founders  of 
U.N.  had  for  comity  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  corporate  branch,  is  as  great  and  noble 
as  ever.  But  the  U.N.  machinery  was  crip- 
pled by  the  Conmiunlsts  when  Moscow  de- 
stroyed the  role  of  the  Security  Council  by 
use  of  the  veto,  and  when  It  stubbornly 
thwarted  efforts  to  form  an  effective  UJi. 
peacekeeping  force   as  orlglnaUy  conceived. 

Tet  UlT.  remains  the  beacon,  it  must  go 
on — and  President  Johnson  is  right  in  be- 
speaking anew  at  San  Francisco  otir  faith 
that  it  still  will  have  meaning. 


Excise  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28. 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  niany  con- 
sumers have  written  to  me  wanting  to 
know  exactly  which  items  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  reduction  of  excise  taxes 
and  by  what  percentage.  Therefore,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  complete  list  of  those 
items  which  are  currently  affected  by 
the  excise  tax  reduction,  the  percentage 
of  reduction,  and  the  base  price  for  de- 
termining the  percentage  reduction.  I 
have  also  Included  the  effective  date  of 
reduction  of  the  excise  tax.  I  would  like 
to  note  that  there  are  several  exceptions 
to  this  following  list.  For  example,  the 
tax  on  automatic  clothes  washers  was  re- 
moved several  years  ago.  Shampoo  floor 
polishers,  while  an  appliance,  have  been 
exempted  from  excise  taxes  since  1958. 
Motor  powered,  household  lawnmowers 
were  previously  subject  to  a  5-percent 
excise  which  h£is  now  been  removed.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  many  of  these 
taxes  were  levied  on  the  manufactvu^rs' 
price  and  not  on  the  retail  price.  Please 
note  the  distinction  in  the  follov^ing 
tables: 
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Furs 

Jewelry 

lAiggaft  and  _ 
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Brief  trummary  of  major  tax  provisiofu  of  Public  Lav>  8^44,  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Ad  of  1965 
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A.  RITAILXU 


B.  iiANTTrAcnrKxita 

1 1  (refunds  as  to  sales  after  May  14, 1965) . 


and  bodies  and  seUpropelled  mobile  honiM 

and  fertiliser  equipment 

motor  vehicles  (also  includes  houaehofd-type' 


.    t  to  5  percent  tax  which  Is  repealed.) 

accessories "  (^Tt^.nt  mkrt^  nrimnri\n  ttaaA  #»• 


(except  parts  primarily  used  for 


^  (refunds  as  to  sales  iJterMay'u.'iges)"--"!' 
-■  oU  appliances  '  (there  was  no  excise  on  wash- 


Prior  law 


Ban 


Retail  price.. 

do 

—-do... 

-—do 


Manufacturer's  price . 


-do 

-do 

-do 

-do "'" 


-do. 


(except  fishing  equipment) . 


-do 

-do 

-do "" 

-do """ 


-do. 


-do 

..do. 

..do 

..do 

.-do '" 

..do 

..do. 

-do 

-do 


Rate 


10  per  cent 

do 

—.do 

do 


10  percent. 


do 

do 

8  or  10  percent. 
10  percent 

8  percent 


5  percent... 

do 

10  percent. - 
5  percent--- 

10  percent.. 


Under  new  law 


Eflectlve 
date 


Repealed  entirely. 

.-.do. J.. 

do 

-.-.do 


June  22,  1968 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


jfn  ^  ^^  S*"""*  1°  -^"P®  22,  1865,  6  percent  on 
T  }'  ?^'  *  RB'^^nt  on  Jan.  1,  1967,  2  percent  on 
Jan.  1,  1968,  and  1  percent  on  Jan.  1, 1969 

d  T... 


Exempted— 

do 

—  do 

do 


Repealed  entirely. 


--.-do 

---.do.... 

-.-.do 

..--do 

—  .do 

---do 

S  percent.. 
10  percent. 

...do 

10  cents... 


Bach  (but  not  more  than" Vo' per- 
cent of  manufacturer's  price). 

2  cenu  per  l.OOO,  but  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
manufacturer's  price. 

5H  cents  per  1,000 

Pack... 


13  cents.. 


Repealed  entirely... 
do 

rii-do-"-""-"."":".::"""" 


June  22,1966 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jaa.      1, 1966 

June  22, 1965 1 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Repealed  entirely  on  Jan.  1, 1968,  except  tax  on  bulbs 
^965  P'^^'^'^'y  UixMe  items  repealed  on  June 

Repealed  entirely 

-do 


do---- 

do-... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do-... 

do 

do 


-do- 


-do-. 

-do 


Jane  22,1966 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Repabliojii  Record  on  Voting  Rights 
Praised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


ROBERT  McCLORY 


or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES* 
Mi  ynday,  July  12. 1965 
McCI  ORY, 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 

RepuUlean  leader  of  the 

?toRD.  and  the  ranking  Re- 

of  the  House  Judiciary 

\Si.  McCnLLOCH  deserve  the 

for  their  contributions  in 

4qual  voting   rights   for   all 


McCuUoch  bill  was  in  many 

itronger  measure  than  the 

'  ;tratlon    bill    passed    last 

House.    This  was  particu- 

ifter    the    adoption    of    an 

abolishing  the  poll  tax  in 

lo^  elections. 

Presi  lent 


t  le 


s  reflections  upon  the 

Republican  voting  rights 

by  Mr.  Fohb  and  Mr.  Mc- 

most  unfortunate.    Their 

It  In  reply  to  the  President, 

and  highly  signiflcant. 

attention  of  all  of  my  col- 

to  the  American  public: 

BT  REPBESZirrATIVK  Gkrald 

RpPXTBLICAK    PLOOB    LzaOEB,     AND 

WiLUAM  McClTlXOCH, 

Rl  PTTBLICAIf  MgMPTH   o7   COMMIT- 

JUDICIABT,  JT7I,T    12,    1965 

's  political  Lnstlncta  got  the 
{ ienae  of  fairness  and  his  sense 


of  history  when  he  acciised  House  Repub- 
licans of  seeking  to  dilute  the  voting  riehts 
bill. 

The  President  Is  obviously  sensitive  to  his 
own  "Lyndon  come  lately"  congressional 
record  on  civil  rights. 

The  President  Is  embarrassed  by  the  fail- 
tire  of  the  Johnson  administration  to  sup- 
port the  honest  elections  provision  in  either 
the  Senate  or  House  version  of  the  votlnR 
rights  bin. 

Will  the  President  tell  the  people: 

1.  Why  Texas  was  not  covered  under  his 
initial  ToUng  rights  bill  and  Is  not  effectively 
covered  now? 

2.  Why  vote  frauds  and  dishonest  elec- 
tions, such  as  have  occtirred  in  Chicago  and 
Texas,  were  not  covered  under  his  proposal? 

3.  Why  should  not  the  right  to  vote  be 
protected  equally  in  every  State,  not  Just  In 
seven  States? 

4.  Why  should  any  area  be  exempted  after 
only  50  percent  of  the  Negroes  are  permitted 
to  vote? 

5.  Why  should  challenged  votes  be  counted 
and  if  fovmd  invalid  be  used  possibly  to 
determine  the  outcome  of  an  election,  in- 
cluding the  election  of  a  President? 

The  Ford-McCizlloch  bill  effectively  meets 
all  of  these  problems.  The  President's  pro- 
posal Ignored  all  these  vices  and  defects. 
The  Pord-McCulloch  bill  was  more  compre- 
hensive, more  effective,  and  more  equitable 
than  the  Administration  bill. 

Prom  1940  through  1960  as  a  member  of 
the  Hovise  and  the  Senate.  Lyndon  Johnson 
voted  against  civil  rights  on  78  percent  of 
50  meaningful  rollcall  votes.  Before  1957, 
he  voted  against  civil  rights  100  percent. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  public  statements  were 
consistent  with  his  voting  record.  In  Austin, 
Tex.,  on  May  22,  1948,  he  said : 

"This  civU  rights  program,  about  which 
you  have  heard  so  much  is  a  farce  and  a 
sham — £in  effort  to  set  up  a  police  state  in 
the  guise  of  liberty.  I  am  opposed  to  that 
prograjn.    I  fought  It  In  Congress.    It  Is  the 


provinoe  of  the  State  to  run  Its  own  elec- 
tions." 

Republicans  disagreed  with  him  then  and 
have  consistently  disagreed  with  that  phi- 
losophy ever  since. 

The  President  embraces  a  form  of  con- 
sensus which  in  effect  says.  "I'm  right. 
Everyone  else  Is  wrong.  I'm  for  good;  you're 
for  evil."  He  tolerates  no  constructive  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  As  such,  he  is  a  dan- 
gerous advocate  of  one-party  government  in 
this  country. 


Southern  Railway's  "E\g  John'* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  was  broadcast  over  radio 
station  WDIX,  Orangeburg,  S.C,  on  July 
8.  The  success  of  Southern's  "Big  John" 
operation  is  great  news  to  the  Southeast, 
the  Midwest,  and  to  those  everywhere 
who  believe  in  competitive  free  enter- 
prise: 

For  2  years,  those  of  who  who  like  to  watch 
the  trains  go  by,  have  noticed  the  "Big  John" 
grain  cars  moving  feed  into  the  Southeast 
for  southern  cattle  and  hog  feeders.  Each 
"Big  John"  means  a  minimum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  feed  grain  moving  to 
southeastern  farmers  at  a  60-percent  savings 
in  freight  costs.  A  60-percent  iivlnga  in 
transportation  of  feed  grains  is  profit.  It's 
the  difference  between  making  money  and 
going  broke  to  a  lot  of  people.    The  Southern 
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Railway  fought  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  2  years  to  be  permitted  to 
lower  the  freight  rates  made  possible  by 
"Big  John."  After  another  2  years*  opera- 
tion, Southern  is  reporting  on  the  effect  oX 
the  Big  John  savings  to  the  grain  user.  Here 
Is  the  score.  In  the  Southeastern  States  in 
the  past  2  years  23  new  feed  mills  have 
been  built  and  41  existing  feed  mills  have 
been  expanded.  In  these  2  years  35  new 
cattle  feed  lots  have  been  opened  and  17 
existing  cattle  feed  lots  have  been  expanded, 
16  new  hog  feed  lots  have  been  built,  and 
3  existing  hog  feed  lots  have  been  expanded. 
In  these  Southeastern  States  and  In  these 
2  years  2  new  packinghouses  have  been  built 
and  11  existing  packlnghotises  have  been  ex- 
panded. Thus,  savings  through  lower  freight 
rates  on  grain  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
Southeast  have  brought  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous market  expansion  for  southern  live- 
stock farmers,  feeders,  processors  and  new 
Jobs  for  people  all  along  this  line  of  ex- 
pansion. 

In  Appalachia  the  Duke  Power  Co.,  offers 
to  Invest  $700  million  In  electric  power  pro- 
duction that  would  bring  expansion  of  Job 
opportunltlees  to  a  tri-State  area.  The  fa- 
cility is  planned  as  the  Keowee-Toxaway 
plant  In  Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties  In 
South  Carolina.  And,  who  objects?  The 
U.S.  Govenmient  La  the  person  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  says  that  Duke  could 
buy  its  power  from  the  proposed  Goverimient 
powerplant  at  Trotters  Shoala  and  from  other 
places.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mr.  Udall's 
proposal  comes  with  poor  grace.  A  Fed- 
eral power  group  2  years  ago  stopped  Duke 
from  building  a  plant  at  Trotters  Shoals. 
What  Dtike  proposes  would  cost  the  people 
nothing.  What  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior proposes  would  cost  the  people  the 
price  of  the  Federal  powerplant  and  mUlions 
in  tEuc  dollars.  And,  the  point  is  this.  A 
Federal  agency  delayed  the  Southern  Rail- 
way's use  of  "Big  John"  grain  cars  2  years  by 
forbidding  Southern  to  lower  the  freight 
rate.  A  Federal  agency  stops  private  power 
development  to  build  its  own  public  power 
empire.  Only  the  voter  can  trim  the  Federal 
Government's  stranglehold  on  private  enter- 
prise. 


Saperb  Address  of  Secretary  Dean  Rusk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  delivered  a  magnifi- 
cent address  on  June  23  before  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
here  in  Washington. 

I  commend  this  timely  address,  "Viet- 
nam: Four  Steps  to  Peace,"  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  to 
the  people  of  our  country,  and  those 
throughout  the  world  who  are  striving 
for  a  just  and  honorable  peace  in  south- 
east Asia — a  peace  which  will  end  ag- 
gression. 

Vietnam:    Four   Steps   to   Peace 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here.  It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  salute  my 
colleagues,  present  and  retired,  of  the  For- 
eign Service  and  to  express  to  you  the  grati- 
tude of  President  Johnson  and  of  the 
American  people  for  a  service  which  Is 
marked  by  so  much  competence,  dedication, 
and  personal  commitment. 


Two  and  a  half  months  ago  President 
Johnson  spoke  to  the  world  about  Vietnam 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  UnlTerelty  in  Balti- 
more. Today  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
same  subject — ^to  you  who  know  that  such 
problems  have  deep  roots,  to  you  who  have 
lived  through  and  worked  upon  such  prob- 
lems before,  and  to  you  who  know  that 
such  matters' can  gravely  affect  the  future 
of  our  Nation  and  the  prospects  for  general 
peace. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  has  continued 
since  April  and  indeed  has  grown  the  more 
severe.  The  harsh  resistance  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  any  form  of  discussions  or  negoti- 
ation continues.  The  effort  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  Vietnam  has  been  expanded. 
The  trial  by  fire  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
goes  on.  Their  own  resistance  has  been 
courageous,  but  the  need  for  American  reso- 
lution and  for  American  action  has  in- 
creased. 

AGGRESSION    FROM    THE    NORTH 

The  root  of  the  trouble  in  Vietnam  is  to- 
day J\ist  what  it  was  in  April  and  has  been 
at  least  since  1960 — a  cruel  and  svistained  at- 
tack by  North  Vietnam  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  a  brutal 
war — ^marked  by  terror  and  sneak  attack,  and 
by  the  killing  of  women  and  children  in  the 
night.  This  campaign  of  terror  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  spring. 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  served  in  Viet- 
nam may  find  it  hard  to  understand  Just  how 
ugly  this  war  of  aggression  has  been.  From 
1961  to  the  {H-esent  date  the  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  have  lost  some  26,000 
dead  and  61,000  woxmded.  In  proportion  to 
population,  these  South  Vietnamese  losses 
are  10  times  as  great  as  those  suffered  by 
Americans  in  the  Korean  war,  and  larger 
than  our  losses  in  Vforld  War  n. 

Even  more  terrible  than  these  military 
losses  are  the  cruelties  of  assassination  and 
kidnaping  among  clvUian  officials  and  ordi- 
nary citizens.  In  the  last  18  months,  for 
example,  more  than  2,000  local  officials  and 
civilians  have  been  mtirdered.  When  an  of- 
ficial is  not  found  at  h(»ne,  often  his  wife 
and  children  are  slain  in  his  place.  It  is  as  If 
in  our  own  country  some  35,000  civic  leaders 
or  their  families  were  to  be  killed  at  night 
by  stealth  and  terror. 

These  are  the  methods  of  the  Vietcong. 
This  Is  the  test  to  which  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam have  gallantly  responded. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  north,  heavy  infiltra- 
tion has  continued.  Intelligence  now  shows 
that  some  40,000  had  come  down  bef<»:e  the 
end  of  1964.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year — 
well  before  the  beginning  of  ova  own  air  oper- 
ations against  North  Vietnam — the  infiltra- 
tion of  regular  North  Vietnamese  army  units 
was  begun,  and  important  elements  of  that 
army  are  now  known  to  be  in  place  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  where  they  have  no  right 
to  be. 

And  so  we  face  a  deliberate  and  long- 
matured  decision  by  a  persistent  aggressor 
to  raise  the  stakes  of  war.  Apparently  this 
was  their  answer  to  our  own  repeated  affirma- 
tion that  we  ourselves  did  not  wish  a  larger 
war.  Apparently  a  totalitarian  regime  has 
once  again  misvmderstood  the  desire  of  dem- 
ocratic peoples  for  peace  and  has  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  they  can  have  a 
larger  war  without  risks  to  themselves.  And 
hence  the  airstrikes  against  military  targets 
in  NcHiJi  Vietnam. 

These  actions  have  made  infiltration  hard- 
er. They  have  increased  the  cost  of  aggres- 
sion. Without  them  South  Vietnam  today 
would  face  still  stronger  fc»-oes  from  the 
north. 

These  measxired  air  operations  have  done 
what  we  expected  them  to  do — neither  more 
nor  less.  For  air  attfMik  alone  cannot  bring 
peace.  I  cannot  agree  with  thoee  who  think 
It  wrong  to  hit  the  logistics  of  aggression. 
It  Is  the  aggression  Itself  that  is  the  wrong. 


Those  who  worry  about  bridges  and  barracks 
and  ammunition  dumps  would  do  well  to 
give  their  sympathy  instead  to  the  daily 
victims  of  terror  in  South  Vietnam. 

EFFORTS  TO  NZGOTIATX 

The  Other  side  is  obviously  not  yet  ready 
for  peace.  In  these  last  months,  the  friends 
of  peace  in  many  lands  have  sought  to  move 
this  dangerous  matter  to  the  conference 
table.  But  one  proposal  after  another  has 
been  contemptuoiisly  rejected. 

We  and  others,  for  example,  have  sought 
to  clear  a  way  for  a  conference  on  Laos,  and 
a  conference  on  Cambodia — two  neighboring 
countries  where  progress  toward  peace  might 
be  reflected  In  Vietnam  itself.  But  these 
efforts  have  been  blocked  by  North  Vietnam 
and  by  Communist  China. 

Twice  there  has  been  an  effort  at  discus- 
sions through  the  United  Nations — tint  In 
the  Security  Council  after  the  August  at- 
tacks in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  and  later  this 
April,  when  Secretary  General  U  Thant  con- 
sidered visits  to  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  to  explore 
the  poBsibilltles  of  peace.  But  in  Augiist 
there  was  a  refusal  by  Hanoi  to  come  to  ttie 
Security  Council.  And  in  AprU  both  Hanoi 
and  Peiplng  made  it  clear  that  they  woiild 
not  receive  U  Thant,  and  both  regimes  made 
plain  their  view  that  the  United  Natl<xis  is 
not  competent  to  deal  with  that  matter. 

Repeatedly  our  friends  in  Britain,  as  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  Geneva  conference,  have 
sought  a  path  to  settlement — first  by  work- 
ing toward  a  new  conference  In  Geneva  and 
then  by  a  visit  of  a  senior  British  statesman. 
But  the  effort  for  a  conference  In  Geneva 
was  blocked,  and  the  distinguished  British 
traveler  was  told  that  he  should  stay  away 
from  Peiplng  and  Hanoi. 

Twice  In  April  we  made  additional  efforts 
of  our  own.  In  Baltimore  the  President  of- 
fered unconditional  discussions  with  the 
governments  concerned.  Hanoi  and  Peiplng 
call  this  offer  a  hoax.  At  that  time  the 
17  nonallned  nations  had  appealed  for  a 
peaceful  solution,  by  negotlaUons  without 
preconditions.  This  proposal  was  acc^ted 
on  our  side.  It  was  rejected  by  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng.  And  some  of  its  authors  were  la- 
beled monsters  and  freaks. 

The  President  of  India  made  constructive 
proposals — for  an  end  of  hostilities  and  an 
Afro-Asian  patrol  force.  To  us  this  proposal 
was  full  of  Interest  and  hope.  But  by  Hanoi 
and  Red  China  It  was  rejected  as  a  betrayal. 
Our  own  Government  and  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  in  May,  suspended  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  nils  action  was 
made  known  to  the  other  side  to  see  if  there 
would  be  a  response  in  kind.  This  special 
effort  for  peace  was  deno\uiced  in  Hanoi  as 
a  womout  trick  and  denounced  in  Peiplng 
as  a  swindle.  To  thoee  who  complain 
that  that  so-called  "pause"  was  not  long 
enough,  I  would  simply  repca-t  that  the 
harsh  reaction  of  the  other  side  was  fully 
known  before  the  attacks  were  res\imed. 
And  I  would  also  recall  that  we  held  our  hand 
for  more  than  4  years  while  tens  of  thousands 
of  armed  men  invaded  the  South  and  every 
attempt  at  peaceful  settlement  failed. 

HANOI'S  RSSPOIfSX 

Reports  in  the  first  half  of  June  have 
confirmed  that  all  these  violent  rejections 
are  in  fact  what  they  appear  to  be — clear 
proof  that  what  is  wanted  today  in  Hanoi 
is  a  mUitary  victory,  not  peace,  and  that 
Hanoi  is  not  even  prepared  for  discussions 
imless  it  is  accepted  In  advance  that  there 
will  be  a  Communist-dominated  government 
in  Saigon,  and  unless  too — so  far  as  we  can 
determine — ^American  forces  are  withdrawn 
in  advance. 

So  this  rec(»'d  is  clear.  And  there  is  sub- 
stance in  Senator  Fui^bught's  conclusion 
that  "It  seems  clear  that  the  Communist 
powers  still  hcqje  to  achieve  a  complete  vlc- 
t<M7  in  South  Vietnam  and  for  this  reason 
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BOI.K   OF   173.    rORCZS 

we  have  deployed  nine  bat- 
t  gbting  men  to  South  Vietnam. 
-    on  their  way.     For  as  the  Presi- 
Aprll.  "we  will  not  be  defeated, 
grow  tired  •  •  •.    We  will  do 
lecessary  •   •   •  and  we  will  do 
necessary." 
l^ttalions  in  South  Vietnam  have 
tasks.     Their  first  assignment 
guard  such  major  installations 
at  Da  Nang.    A  second  and 
task  Is  that  of  active  patrol 
And  the  third  Is  to  Join  in 
of  Vietnamese  forces — when 
requested  and  when  oxu  Corn- 
Westmoreland,  believes  it 


aieas. 


sup]  ort 


Ge  leral 
gl  ren. 
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SDpFOBT   FOB   17.8.  ACTION 
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American  leaders  In  Saigon  and 


net  esaary 


ar  aed 


his  senior  civil  and  military  advisers  In  Wash- 
ington. 

He  has  acted  In  full  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

And  he  has  acted  on  his  own  considered 
Judgment  of  what  is  necessary  at  this  time 
to  stop  aggression. 

This  decision — like  all  of  our  decisions  In 
Vietnam — is  open  to  review  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  open  to  reversal  if  It  does 
not  have  their  support.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress  have  been  kept  In  close  touch 
with  the  situation,  and  no  such  prospect 
should  stimulate  the  hopes  of  enemies  or  the 
fears  of  friends.  For  America  is  not  divided 
in  her  determination  nor  weak  in  her  will. 

In  Vietnam  today  we  face  one  more  chal- 
lenge In  the  long  line  of  dangers  we  have, 
unhappily,  had  to  meet  and  master  for  a 
generation.  We  have  had  to  show  both 
strength  and  restraint — courage  and  cool- 
ness— for  Iran  and  for  Greece,  for  Berlin  and 
for  Korea.  In  the  Formosa  Strait,  and  in  the 
Cuban  mlasUe  crisis.  We  mean  to  show  the 
same  determination  and  coolness  now. 

In  1954  President  Elsenhower  pledged  our 
support  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  to 
assist  that  Government,  as  he  put  it.  "in 
developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  military  means." 
And  this  determination  was  reaflarmed  again 
and  again  by  President  Kennedy.  "We  are 
going  to  stay  here."  he  said.  "We  are  not 
gcdng  to  withdraw  from  that  effort."  And 
that  is  our  position  still. 

FIBMNZSS    AND    RESTRAINT 

Now,  as  in  April,  as  the  President  put  it, 
"We  will  \xse  our  power  with  restraint  and 
with  all  the  wisdom  that  we  can  command." 
For  it  Is  others,  and  not  we,  who  have  in- 
creased the  scale  of  fighting,  it  is  others, 
and  not  we,  who  have  made  threats  of  gravely 
widened  conflict.  The  firmness  with  which 
we  resist  aggression  Is  matched  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which  we  will  refrain  from  Ul- 
advised  adventure. 

A  few — a  very  few— may  believe  that  \m- 
llmlted  war  can  take  the  place  of  the  sus- 
tained and  steady  effort  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  Jxist  as  there  may  be  a  few — a  very 
'ew — who  think  we  should  pull  out  and  leave 
a  friendly  people  to  their  fate.  But  the 
American  people  want  neither  rashness  nor 
surrender.  They  want  fimmess  and  restraint. 
They  expect  courage  and  care.  They  threaten 
no  one.  And  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
threats  by  others. 

ROLZ   OF   SOUTH    VIETNAM 

This  contest  centers  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  for  the  people  who  live  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  sustained  and  increasing  in- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam  has  required 
the  measured  use  of  air  attack  on  military 
targets  in  the  north.  We  alone  cannot  de- 
termine the  future — could  we  do  so  there 
would  be  a  prompt  peace.  The  other  side, 
too,  must  decide  about  the  future.  And  we 
must  hope  they  know — as  we  do — that  In- 
creased aggression  would  be  costly  far  beyond 
the  worth  to  the  aggressor. 

The  political  turmoil  In  South  Vietnam 
has  continued.  It  Is  easy  to  be  impatient 
with  oiir  friends  In  Saigon  as  they  struggle 
to  establish  and  sustain  a  stable  government 
under  the  stress  of  war.  We  see  there  the 
ferment  of  a  society  still  learning  to  be  free, 
even  while  under  attack  from  beyond  their 
borders. 

We  must  remember  that  this  ancient  peo- 
ple is  yoimg  in  its  Independence,  restless  in 
its  hopes,  divided  in  Its  religions,  and  varied 
in  its  regions.  The  turmoil  of  Vietnam 
needs  the  steadfastness  of  America.  Our 
friends  in  Vietnam  know,  and  we  know,  that 
our  people  and  our  troops  must  work  and 
fight  together.  Neither  of  us  can  do  the 
work  erf  the  other.  And  the  main  responsl- 
bUity  must  always  be  with,  and  is  fully  ac- 
cepted    by,     the     South     Vietnamese.     Yet 


neither  of  ua  can  "go  it  alone."  We  would 
not  be  there  without  the  urgent  request  for 
assistance  from  those  whose  land  this  hap- 
pens  to  be.  We  have  a  tested  faith  in  the 
enduring  bravery  of  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
and  they.  In  turn,  can  count  on  us  with 
equal  certainty. 

FORMULA    FOR    PEACE 

The  people  of  Vietnam  long  for  peace 
And  the  way  to  peace  Is  clear.  Yesterday 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  South  Vietnam  set 
forth  the  fvmdamental  principles  that  can 
provide  a  Just  and  enduring  peace.  Those 
principles,  in  summary,  are: 
An  end  to  aggression  and  subversion 
Freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  choose  and 
shape  for  itself  its  own  destiny  "in  conform- 
ity with  democraUc  principles  and  without 
any  foreign  Interference  from  whatever 
sources." 

As  soon  as  aggression  has  ceased,  the  end- 
ing of  the  military  measures  now  necessary 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  naUons  that  have  ccone  to  its  aid  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam:  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  military  forces  from  South  Vietnam 

And  effective  guarantees  for  the  Independl 
ence  and  freedom  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  these  are  the  fundamental  steps  This 
la  what  the  arguing  and  the  fighting  is  aU 
about.  When  they  are  carried  out,  we  can 
look  forward,  as  we  have  stated  previously 
many  times,  to  the  day  when  relations  be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  can 
be  worked  out  by  peacefiU  means.  And  thie 
would  Include  the  question  of  a  free  decision 
by  the  peoples  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
on  the  matter  of  reunification. 

This  forthright  and  simple  program  meets 
the  hopes  of  all  and  attacks  the  interests  ot 
none.  It  would  replace  the  threat  of  con- 
quest by  the  hope  of  free  and  peaceful  choice. 

A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

And  even  while  these  hopes  of  peace  are 
blocked  for  now  by  aggression,  we  on  oui- 
side  and  other  nations  have  reaffirmed  our 
deep  commitment  to  the  peaceful  progress  of 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  In 
April  the  President  proposed  to  the  nations 
of  Asia  and  to  the  United  Nations  that  there 
be  constructed  a  new  program  of  support  for 
Asian  efforts  and  called  upon  Mr.  Eugene 
Black  to  assist  them.  Now  in  Jime  this  work 
Is  imderway.  The  Mekong  River  project  has 
been  given  new  life.  A  new  dam  is  ready  to 
rise  in  Laos.  A  billion -dollar  bank  is  In  the 
making  for  the  development  of  southeast 
Asia.  And  In  Vietnam  Itself  new  impetus  has 
been  given  to  programs  of  development  and 
education  and  health. 

So  let  us  call  again  on  other  nations — in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union — to  Join  in  turning 
this  great  region  of  the  world  away  from  the 
waste  and  violence  of  a  brutal  war.  For  the 
hope  of  Asia  Is  not  in  relentless  pressiire  for 
conquest.  It  Is  in  unremitting  hope  tot 
progress — a  progress  in  which  rice  production 
could  be  multiplied  manyfold,  where  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  could  be  doubled,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  could  be  tenfold  what  It 
Is  today,  and  there  could  be  an  end  of  cholera 
and  tuberculosis  and  intestinal  parasites  and 
other  human  afflictions. 

In  AprU  the  President  offered  determina- 
tion against  aggression,  discussion  for  peace, 
and  development  for  the  human  hopes  of  all. 
And  in  June  we  reafBrm  that  threefold  policy. 
Aggression  has  Increased,  so  that  determi- 
nation must  be  greater  than  ever. 

Discussion  Is  rejected,  but  our  efforts  to 
find  a  path  to  peace  wUl  not  be  stopped.  We 
have  welcomed  the  new  Initiative  of  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  and  the  Commonwealth  con- 
ference and  regret  that  It  has  received  so 
little  reception  on  the  other  side. 

Beyond  the  terror  of  the  aggressor  and  the 
firmness  of  our  defense,  we  must,  neverthe- 
less, look  to  the  day  In  which  many  new 
dams  will  be  buUt,  and  many  new  schools 
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opened,  and  fresh  opportunities  opened  to 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia.  For  we  must 
look  beyond  the  battle  to  peace,  past  fear  to 
hope,  and  over  the  hard  path  of  resistance  to 
the  broad  plain  of  progress  which  must  lie 
ahead  for  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia. 


Yietnam:   An  Answer  to  Some  Probing 
Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CALZFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  admiration  and  resp>ect  for  the  very 
able  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  Nor- 
man Cousins.  His  writing  and  analysis 
in  numerous  fields  has  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  a  new  awareness  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  many  public  issues. 

I  was,  accordingly,  deeply  troubled  by 
two  of  his  recent  articles:  "Vietnam  and 
the  American  Conscience,"  February  27, 
1965 ;  and  "How  America  Can  Help  Viet- 
nam," March  20,  1965. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  a  point- 
by-point  analysis,  the  Department  of 
State  has  provided  me  with  a  reply  which 
I  consider  to  be  thoughtful,  informative, 
and  responsive.  I  include  It  for  our  col- 
lei^ues'  attention  and  considered  re- 
view :  > 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  July  7. 1965. 
Hon  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Cohelan:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  3,  1965,  requesting  the 
comments  of  the  Department  on  two  recent 
editorials  in  the  Satxu'day  Review,  by  Nor- 
man Cousins.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  also  referred  to  us  your  letter  to  them 
concerning  these  editorials. 

The  conclusions  In  Mr.  Cousins'  articles 
are  based  on  a  niimber  of  assertions  which 
are  either  oversimplifications  or  largely  in- 
accurate. The  major  assumptions  on  which 
he  bases  his  arguments  are  discussed  below. 

1.  "The  first  fact  Is  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  the  backing  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  in  whose  name  it  went  into  Vietnam 
in  the  first  place  and  whom  it  Is  seeking  to 
save  today."  "In  private  briefings  U.S.  offi- 
cials concede  that  the  large  majority  of  South 
Vietnamese  are  opposed  to  the  U.S.  presence." 

This  is  not  accurate.  While  many  Viet- 
namese Just  wish  to  lead  their  own  lives  and 
do  not  actively  support  either  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  ot  the  Vletcong,  the  major- 
ity of  the  South  Vietnamese  have  already 
shown  that  they  do  not  wish  their  country 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  C<»nmunlst8  and 
that  they  appreciate  American  efforts  to  as- 
sist them  in  protecting  themselves. 

Nearly  1  million  North  Vietnamese  refugees 
rejected  communism  by  moving  south  in 
1954.  Over  500.000  Vietnamese  soldiers  are 
now  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam — 3,411.000  persons  took 
part  In  the  government's  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial council  elections  held  on  May  30  of 
this  year.  No  political  or  military  leader  of 
note  has  defected  to  the  Vletcong,  even  d\ir- 
ing  the  days  when  a  number  of  them  were 
actively  opposed  to  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
While  It  is  impossible  to  prove  what  exact 
percentage  of  the  South  Vietnamese  support 
or  oppose  the  Vletcong,  these  facts  do  Indi- 


cate that  the  great  majority  at  the  South 
Vletnamesi^  oppose  them. 

With  re{^d  to  Vletnameae  support  for  the 
American  effort  In  Vietnam,  It  should  be 
noted  that  almost  all  th«  leaders  of  all  polit- 
ical and  reUglous  groups  with  the  exception 
of  the  Vletcong  have  pubUcly  stated  their 
appreciation  of  American  assistance  to  their 
country.  Some  studenit  leaders  have  criti- 
cized some  aspects  of  the  method  of  adminis- 
tering American  assistance,  but  even  they 
have  been  careful  to  make  clear  their  grati- 
tude for  American  support  and  desire  that  it 
be  continued. 

2.  "The  second  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
military  equipment  used  against  American 
and  South  Vietnam  military  forces  lias  come 
neither  from  Communist  China  nor  from 
North  Vietnam  but  from  the  United  States." 

It  Is  true  that  the  Vletcong  use  weapons 
cached  in  1954.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  South 
Vietnamese,  from  1961  until  today,  have  lost 
over  39,000  weapons,  but  in  the  same  period 
the  Vletcong  lost  over  25,000,  and  so  the 
Vletcong  gains  have  netted  them  only  some 
14,000  arms.  This  Is  only  10  or  15  percent 
of  their  total  requirements  or,  most  favor- 
ably, only  30  percent  of  the  requirements 
for  their  regular,  "main  force"  units  alone. 
The  remainder — over  35,000  weapons  for  the 
regular,  "main  force"  Vletcong  troops,  and 
between  50.000  and  100.000  for  the  Vletcong 
Irregulars — must,  and  have,  come  from  out- 
side. 

Related  to  this,  it  is  heartening  to  observe 
the  trend  In  weapons  losses  In  1965.  For  a 
long  while,  the  ratio  of  losses  was  3  to  1  In 
favor  of  the  Vletcong.  But  this  year  the 
ratio  Is  1  to  1 — a  favorable  sign. 

3.  "The  third  fact  Is  that  the  legal  Justifi- 
cation Invoked  by  the  United  States  for  Its 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  has  long  since  been 
nullified." 

The  enclosed  leaflet  entitled  "Legal  Basis 
for  U.S.  Action  in  Vietnam"  discusses  this 
question. 

4.  "There  has  been  an  outpouring  of  anti- 
American  sentiment  not  Just  in  Asia  but 
throughout  the  world — and  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  charge  it  all  to  Communist 
manipulation  or  propaganda." 

It  is  true  that  the  American  effort  In 
Vietnam  is  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  some 
countries  and  by  some  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  most  countries.  Many  more  lead- 
ers and  groups  throughout  the  world  have 
expressed  concern  at  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, a  concern  which  Is  shared,  of  course, 
by  responsible  officials  In  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  by  aU  men  Interested  In  peace. 
However,  even  many  of  those  expressing  con- 
cern recognize  the  necessity  of  assisting  the 
Vietnamese  GJovernment  and  people.  Gov- 
ernment leaders  of  over  60  countries  have 
either  publicly  or  privately  voiced  support 
of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  as  compared  to  the 
approximately  26  countries  which  openly 
oppose  it.  Thirty-eight  countries  are  now 
providing  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam or  have  agreed  to  do  so. 

5.  "The  United  States  did  and  does  have 
an  economic  program  in  Vietnam  and  Laos 
but  that  program  lacks  grandeur." 

The  enclosed  leaflet  entitled  "U.S.  Assist- 
ance to  Vietnam"  shows  the  large  scope  of 
our  nonmUltary  aid  to  that  country,  and 
President  Johnson  discussed  our  economic 
assistance  In  greater  detail  in  an  address  on 
May  13,  1965,  a  copy  of  which  Is  also  enclosed. 

6.  "The  repeated  changeovers  in  the  Viet- 
nam Government  Indicate  that  the  problem 
of  stability  is  not  represented  solely  by  sub- 
version from  the  north.  One  way.  or  another, 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  at  the 
core  of  hlstcNTlc  VS.  foreign  policy  and  tradi- 
tions, does  not  now  exist  In  Vietnam." 

After  centuries  of  domination  by  Chinese, 
Ftench,  and  Japanese  It  would  seem  fanciful 
to  expect  the  Vietnamese  to  emerge  after 
the  signing  of  the  Geneva  accords  with  a 


weU-tralned,  experienced  and  effective  lead- 
ership group  and  well-informed,  conscien- 
tious electorate,  both  groups  able  and  con- 
fident In  the  operation  of  governmental  In- 
stitutions with  which  they  have  had  no  pre- 
vious contact.  Is  It  realistic  to  require  that 
their  Government  be  as  democratic  as  ours 
before  we  will  assist  them?  The  progress 
that  has  been  made  since  1954  should  not  be 
Ignored:  the  Increasing  responsiveness  of 
the  Government  to  various  groups  now  be- 
coming vocal  on  matters  of  policy,  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Government  to  Improve 
the;, social  and  economic  position  of  its  cit- 
izens, and  the  progress  toward  an  effective 
administration.  One  example  of  their  ef- 
forts was  the  successful  provincial  and 
municipal  elections  held  throughout  the 
country  on  May  80. 

7.  "American  newsmen  have  had  a  more 
difficult  time  in  getting  unmanlpulated  news 
out  of  Vietnam  than  out  of  almost  any  crisis 
center  in  recent  years." 

Enclosed  is  an  article  from  the  June  20 
Chicago  Tribune  which  gives  the  opinion  of 
an  impartial  observer  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Cousins'  conclusion  Is  that  we 
should  "•  •  •  Involve  the  United  Natlc»is, 
with  all  its  limitations,  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
has  attempted  more  than  once  to  xiss  the 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  solve 
various  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  situation. 
When  In  May  1964,  Cambodia  complained  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  of 
South  Vietnamese  military  Incursions  Into 
Cambodian  tenit<x7,  the  United  States  i»x>- 
posed  that  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
body  be  established  on  the  border.  The  Se- 
curity Council  sent  a  mission  of  three  of  its 
members  (BrazU,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Morocco) 
to  examine  the  bOT^er  situation  and  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  how  these  Incidents 
could  be  avoided.  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  con- 
demned even  this  limited  United  Nations 
initiative  in  southeast  Asia.  The  Vletcong 
warned  that  they  could  not  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  mission  and  woxild  not  accept 
its  findings. 

In  August  1964,  the  United  States  re- 
quested an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security 
CoxincU'  to  consider  the  serious  situation 
created  by  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat 
attacks  on  two  U.S.  destroyns  in  Interna- 
tional waters.  After  hearing  the  UJ3.  report 
of  the  defensive  measures  taken  in  nmpooae 
to  these  attacks,  the-  Council  stated  that  It 
would  welcome  such  InformatlcMi  relating  to 
this  issue  as  North  or  South  Vietnam  desired 
to  make  available  either  by  taking  part  Inthe 
Security  CouncU  discussion  or  In  a  fonnuiey 
might  otherwise  prefer.  The  Republic  of 
Vietnam  expressed  its  readiness  to  offu*  the 
Security  CouncU  its  full  cooperation.  How- 
ever, the  North  Vietnamese  maintained  that 
the  Security  CouncU  "has  no  right  to 
examine  the  problem"  and  repUed  that  any 
"Illegal"  decision  on  the  UJS.  complaint  by 
the  Security  CouncU  would  be  considered 
null  and  void  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
authorities. 

On  June  25,  1965.  in  a  speech  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations,  President  Johnson 
caUed  upon  "this  gathering  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  use  all  their  Influence.  Individu- 
ally and  coUectlvely.  to  bring  to  the  table 
those  who  seem  determined  to  make  war. 
We  wiU  support  your  efforts,"  he  continued, 
"as  we  support  effective  action  by  any  agent 
or  agency  of  these  United  Nations." 

The  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  extremely  valuable  in  easing  tension  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  But  any  peace  set- 
tlement, to  be  effective,  must  be  agreed  to  by 
parties  who  are  willing  to  work  out  and  abide 
by  such  an  agreement.  The  responses  to  the 
President's  proposal  on  April  7  have  not  given 
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OflSce  of  Public  Services,  Bureau 
Affairs,    Department    of    State. 
.D.C] 
Legal  BaAis  fos  U.S.  Action  in  Vietnam 
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Cotirt  as  making  the  President  the  "sole 
organ  of  the  Nation"  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  Tlius  the  President  has  authority  to 
deploy  VS.  military  personnel  abroad. 

Purthennore,  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam are  parties  to  the  agreement  for  mutual 
defense  assistance  in  Indochina  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  1950,  which  was  concluded  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  329,  81st  Congress.  This 
agreement  provides  for  the  furnishing  by 
the  United  States  to  Vietnam,  inter  alia,  of 
military  assistance  In  the  form  of  equipment, 
material,  and  services. 

The  Manila  Pact,  ratified  In  February  1955, 
which  established  SEATO,  included  South 
Vietnam  as  a  protocol  state.  This  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

A  Presidential  decision  was  made  in  1954 
to  extend  aid  to  South  Vietnam;  President 
Eisenhower  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam:  "The  purpose  of  this 
offer  Is  to  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
in  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  or  aggression  through  military 
means." 

U.S.    ASSISTANCE    TO    VIETNAM 

Since  its  formation  in  1954  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  has  received 
over  $3.5  billion  in  U.S.  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance.  This  large  amount  of  aid 
for  a  relatively  small  nation  (approximately 
15  million  population)  has  been  necessary 
because  of  Vietnam's  location  on  the  borders 
of  Obmmunist  Asia  and  the  external  and  in- 
ternal pressvires  it  must  resist  to  remain  In- 
dependent. In  furtherance  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam  both  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance programs  are  being  carried  on. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1964,  $233.9  million  was  provided  in  eco- 
nomic assistance,  as  follows : 

Some  $46.8  million  for  the  counterlnsur- 
gency  program  which  finances  technical  as- 
sistance and  commodities  for  strengthening 
rural  development,  the  national  police,  com- 
munications, public  works,  and  similar  proj- 
ects. Under  this  program  U.S.  technicians 
are  living  In  and  providing  advisory  assist- 
ance to  the  45  rural  provinces;  commodities 
such  as  medical  kits,  radios,  building  ma- 
terials, school  equipment,  livestock  and 
pesticides  are  provided  for  direct  use  In 
counterlnsurgency  and  self-help  activities 
at  the  village  level. 

There  was  $113  million  for  the  commercial 
import  program  under  which  essential  im- 
port requirements  such  as  raw  materials,  fer- 
tilizer, and  some  Industrial  equipment  are 
financed  so  as  to  maintain  the  country's  eco- 
nomic foundations.  Under  tliis  program  U.S.- 
financed  Imparts  flow  through  private  com- 
mercial channels. 

There  was  $68.2  million  of  U.S.  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  Public  Law  480,  of  which  $39.2 
million  (title  I)  was  sold  to  meet  basic  needs 
for  foodstuffs  and  agricultural  raw  mate- 
rials, $268  million  (title  II)  was  given  to 
support  counterlnsurgency  activities,  such  as 
food  for  resettled  families  vmtU  the  next  crop 
harvest,  $2.2  million  (title  III)  was  donated 
for  distribution  to  needy  persons  by  US. 
voluntary  organizations. 

Some  $5.9  million  for  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation, health  and  telecommunications  fac- 
ilities, and  other  economic  development  pro- 
jects under  the  advice  and  guidance  of  U.S. 
technicians. 

Under  the  military  assistance  program, 
over  $200  million  of  military  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  services  were  programed  for  Viet- 
nam In  fiscal  year  1964,  and  some  53,000  U.S. 
servicemen  are  currently  assisting  In  train- 
ing, logistical  support,  base  defense,  and  com- 
bat operations  with  the  Vietnamese  armed 
farces  when  requested  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  In  the  war  against  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas. 


I  From  the  Chicago  (HI.)   Tribune,  June  20 

1965] 
Reporter  Finds  Viet  Wak  East — ^Pbovidino 

(By  Arthur  Veysey,  London  biueau  chief) 

Saigon.  Vietnam,  June  19. — Covering  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  easy  for  a  reporter.  Stories 
are  everywhere,  waiting  to  be  told. 

Contrary  to  often  stated  charges,  reporters 
willing  to  leave  the  air-conditioned  hotels, 
restaurants,  bars,  and  the  press  conferences 
of  Saigon  are  free  to  travel  where  they  like. 
They  find  a  welcome  everywhere  among 
American  military  men. 

Military  transportation  of  all  types  is  open 
to  the  reporter  for  the"  asking.  He  even  gets 
preference  on  scheduled  filghts  carrying 
troops  and  supplies.  If  no  scheduled  flight 
Is  available,  the  reporter  need  only  wait  on 
an  airfield  and  sooner  or  later  a  plane  will 
come  along.  The  pilot  happily  gives  the  re- 
porter a  lift. 

TALKS  or  censorship 

There  Is  no  censorship.  In  2  months  mov- 
ing about  the  country,  I  met  no  restriction 
that  I  considered  unreasonable.  Of  course, 
the  reporter  Is  expected  to  use  his  common- 
sense.  The  repOTter  who,  for  example,  files 
a  story  that  planes  Iiave  taken  off  for  North 
Vietnam  while  the  planes  are  still  on  the  way 
is  quite  properly  shunned  by  fliers  who  feel 
the  reporter's  irresponsibility  endangered 
their  lives. 

In  Saigon,  the  reporter  lives  In  a  hotel  or 
apeirtment  he  provides  for  himself.  Army 
dining  rooms,  bars,  shops,  poet  exchange 
shops,  and  movies  are  open  to  him.  In  Da 
Nang,  the  military  has  taken  over  a  seaside 
motel  for  reporters  covering  the  war  from 
there.  Elsewhere,  the  reporter  bunks  with 
whatever  outfit  he  happens  to  be  with  at 
mealtime  or  bedtime.  The  outfit  usually 
gives  him  the  best  It  has  and  charges  him  50 
cents  or  a  dollar. 

BACKS  PIO'S  EFFORTS 

Each  military  outfit  has  an  officer  or  ser- 
geant assigned  as  public  Information  officer. 
By  and  large,  the  PIO's  do  their  best  to  see 
that  the  reporter  gets  the  story  he  seeks, 
as  well  as  transportation  and  quarters. 

Some  reporters  accuse  the  command  of 
using  the  PIO's  as  "prison  wardens"  to  make 
sure  reporters  "don't  get  out  of  line."  But 
my  experience  is  that  the  PIO's  are  a  much 
greater  help  than  hindrance  to  an  experi- 
enced reporter  who  understands  military 
ways. 

The  best  PIO's  see  that  the  reporter  gets  to 
the  people  with  the  story.  Introduces  him, 
and  then  leaves  him  to  get  the  facts  him- 
self. Sometimes,  PIO's  who  have  had  unfor- 
tunate experiences  with  reporters  sit  In  on 
Interviews  by  reporters  they  are  meeting  for 
the  first  time. 

Some  Inexperienced  or  lazy  reporters  ex- 
pect PIO's  to  do  the  work  for  them  and  give 
them  the  story.  Ironically,  these  same  re- 
porters are  usually  those  who  protest  about 
"restrictions"  and  "spoon  feeding." 

The  reporter's  worst  problem  lies  in  poor 
conununicatlons  between  Saigon  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  cable  service  is  bad 
and  24  hour  delays  are  common  on  big  news 
days.  The  service  Is  expensive — about  25 
cents  a  word  to  American  cities.  This  is 
one  of  the  world's  highest  press  rates.  Agen- 
cies are  arranging  their  own  radio  circuits. 
These  would  tie  Into  ^listing  cable  networks 
In  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  or  Tokyo. 

Despite  the  ease  with  which  a  reporter  can 
travel  within  Vietnam,  most  of  the  reporters 
spend  most  of  their  time  In  Saigon.  A  daily 
briefing  by  the  command  PIO  In  the  air 
conditioned  UjS.  Information  Service  audi- 
torium supplies  the  raw  material  for  the  bulk 
of  stories  filed  dally  troai  Vietnam. 

RECEIVE    UIMEOGRAPH    PAGE 

At  the  briefing,  a  PIO  ofBcer  hands  out 
two  or  three  mimeographed  pages  listing  in- 
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cldents.  Reporters  can  ask  for  fiui;her  de- 
tails, but  rarely  get  them.  Sometimes,  the 
PIO  produces  one  or  two  military  men  di- 
rectly Involved  In  some  Incident.  These  men 
seem  to  speak  from  carefully  prepared  state- 
ments and  seem  to  hedge  when  asked  for 
fiu-ther  details. 

The  briefings  lead  to  charges  that  the  mili- 
tary Is  guiding  the  news.  If  a  reporter  Is 
content  with  the  briefings  as  his  main  source 
of  material,  the  charge  sticks.  But  any  re- 
porter is  free  to  seek  facts  elsewhere  and  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  headquarters  he  finds  a 
free  world  for  news  gathering. 

This  is  no  new  situation.  It  existed  In 
World  War  n  and  in  the  Korean  war.  In 
those  wars,  censorship  and  long  distances 
between  the  fronts  and  the  cable  head  made 
the  reporter's  role  much  more  difficult  than 
that  which  the  reporter  meets  today  In 
Vietnam. 


Jacobus  tenBroek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  1940,  when  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  was  formally  in- 
augurated, it  was  no  ordinary  private 
group  that  was  set  in  motion  but  an  ex- 
traordinary social  movement.  The  blind 
people  of  the  United  States,  long  Im- 
mobilized in  the  protective  custody  of 
almshouse  and  lighthouse  keepers,  were 
at  last  on  the  move — and  on  their  own. 

One  of  the  men  who  met  at  Wilkes- 
Barre — founder  of  the  national  federa- 
tion and  creator  of  the  vision  which  in- 
spired it — was  a  29-year-old  California 
professor  named  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
whose  own  blindness  had  not  deterred 
him  from  earning  a  college  degree  and 
three  postgraduate  degrees  in  political 
science  and  law — a  fourth  degree  from 
Harvard  was  later  to  be  added. 

Dr.  tenBroek 's  own  successful  strug- 
gle for  Independence  stood  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  over- 
protective  shelter,  enforced  dependency 
and  foreclosed  opportimity  which  every- 
where prevailed  among  the  agencies  and 
Institutions  for  the  blind.  The  worst 
effect  of  this  prejudice,  in  his  view,  was 
to  isolate  these  sightless  "wards"  not  only 
from  normal  society — and  from  their 
self-appointed  "custodians" — but  even 
from  significant  association  with  one 
another — by  depriving  them  of  the 
means  and  responsibility  for  mutual  ef- 
fort and  collective  self-advancement. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  for  ten- 
Broek the  end  of  sight  was  the  beginning 
of  "vision" — the  vision  of  a  democratic 
people's  movement  in  which  blind  men 
and  women  would  no  longer  be  led  but 
would  take  the  lead  themselves  in  their 
own  cause,  and  in  so  doing  point  the  way 
to  a  new  age  of  individual  independence 
and  social  integration  for  all  blind 
Americans. 

Bom  in  1911  as  the  son  of  a  prairie 
homesteader,  young  tenBroek  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent at  the  age  of  7.  Thereafter,  his  re- 
maining vision  rapidiy  deteriorated  until 


l3y  the  age  of  14  he  was  totally  blind.  He 
did  not  sit  long  in  idleness.  Within  3 
years  he  was  an  active  participant  and 
officeholder  In  local  blind  organizations 
in  Berkeley,  where  he  went  to  attend  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind.  By  1934 
he  had  Joined  with  Dr.  Newel  Perry, 
Perry  Simdquist.  and  others  to  form  the 
California  Council  of  the  Blind — a  proto- 
type of  the  State  level  of  the  National 
Federation  which  followed  6  years  later. 

Fnmi  its  inception  the  national  move- 
ment of  the  organized  blind  was  shaped 
in  the  inuige  of  the  revolutionary  ap- 
proach to  blindness  which  was  preached 
and  practiced  with  equal  brilliance  by  its 
foimder.  It  was  preached  up  and  down 
the  land,  in  convention  and  conference, 
to  blind  and  sighted  audiences  alike,  in 
a  continuous  succession  of  memorable 
public  addresses  stretching  over  more 
than  20  years. 

But  the  new  philosophy  of  normality, 
equality  and  productivity  was  not  only 
preached  by  the  NFB's  first  president 
during  his  twoscore  years  in  ofiSce.  It 
was  also  practiced.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Federation  was  founded, 
TenBroek  received  his  doctorate  in  juris- 
prudence from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, completed  a  year  as  Brandeis  re- 
search fellow  at  Harvard  University,  and 
was  appointed  a  tutor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School.  Two  years  later 
he  began  his  teaching  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  moving  steadily 
upward  through  the  ranks  to  become  a 
full  professor  in  1953  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  speech  in  1955.  In 
1963  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  Berkeley 
campus. 

During  this  period  Dr.  tenBroek  pub- 
lished more  thsm  50  articles  and  mono- 
graphs— plus  3  books — in  the  fields 
of  welfare,  government  and  law,  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  scholars  on  matters  of 
constitutional  law.  One  of  his  volumes — 
"Prejudice,  War,  and  the  Constitution"— 
won  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Award  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  in 
1955  as  the  best  book  on  government  and 
democracy.  His  other  books  are  "Hope 
Deferred:  Public  Welfare  and  the  Blind," 
1959  and  "The  Antlslavery  Origins  of  the 
14th  Amendment."  1951.  In  the  course 
of  his  academic  career  he  has  been  a  fel- 
low of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Behavioral  Sciences,  at  Palo  Alto,  and 
has  twice  been  the  recipient  of  fellow- 
ships from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation. 
In  1956  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  letters  by  Flndlay  Col- 
lege of  Ohio. 

In  1950  Dr.  tenBroek  was  named  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Social  Welfare  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren. 
Subsequently  reappointed  three  times  to 
the  policsmiaking  welfare  board,  he  was 
elected  its  chairman  in  1960  by  the  other 
members,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1963. 

He  has  been  the  president  since  1945 
of  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the 
Blind,  an  educational  and  charitable 
foundation  which  publishes  an  inter- 
nationally circulated  braille  magazine, 
the  Blind  American,  and  has  pioneered 
In  the  provision  of  such  notable  ventures 


as  "Twin  Vision  Books"  combined 
brcdlle  and  inkprint  storybooks. 

Dr.  tenBroek  has  served  on  numerous 
advisory  committees  and  study  com- 
missions for  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments; recently,  for  example,  he  was  a 
consultant  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Education  of  the  U.S.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  California  Governor's 
Study  Commission  on  Public  Welfare. 

After  21  years  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  Dr. 
tenBroek  retired  in  1961  at  the  time  of 
the  federation's  Kansas  City  convention. 
His  resignation  did  not,  however,  bring 
an  end  to  his  active  participation  In  the 
movement  of  which  he  had  been  founder 
and  chief  architect.  He  subsequently 
accepted  a  position  as  the  NFB's  delegate 
to  the  World  Coimcil  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  In  that  capacity  he  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  world  council's  execu- 
tive committee  at  Hanover,  Germany,  In 
the  summer  of  1962. 

I  have  known  Dr.  tenBroek  for  many 
years.    He  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  to  me  as  we  have  worked 
together  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  his 
address  delivered  at  the  second  anniver- 
sary convention  banquet  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind: 
The  Federation  at  25 :  Posttiew  akd  Pbetzew 
(An  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Jaoobtn  ten- 
Broek at  the  26th  anniversary  conventkm 
banquet,   the  National  Fedoutlon  of  the 
Blind,  Washington,  D.C,  July  8.  1966) 
Oscar  Wilde  tells  us:  "Most  modem  calen- 
dars mar  the  sweet  simplicity  of  our  Uvea  by 
reminding  us  that  each  day  that  passes  ts 
the  anniversary  of  some  perfectly  uninterest- 
ing event."    We  must  approach  the  task  of 
celebration  and  review  with  some  pause  and 
some  humility,  neither  exaggerating  our  im- 
portt>.nce  nor  underestimating  it.  -It  la  my 
task  In  this  spirit  to  capsullze  our  hiBtorj, 
convey  our  purposes,  and  contemplate  our 
future. 

The  career  of  our  movement  has  not  been 
a  tranquil  one.  It  has  grown  to  maturity  the 
hard  way  The  external  pressures  have  been 
unremitting.  It  has  been  counseled  by  weU- 
wishers  that  all  would  be  well — and  It  has 
learned  to  resist.  It  has  been  attacked, by 
agencies  and  administrators — and  learned*  to 
fight  back.  It  has  been  scolded  by  guardians 
and  caretakers — and  learned  to  talk  back. 
It  has  cut  its  eye  teeth  on  legal  and  poUUcal 
struggle,  sharpened  its  wits  through  count- 
less debates,  broadened  its  mind  and  deep- 
ened its  voice  by  Incessant  contest.  Most 
Important  of  all.  It  has  never  stopped  moving, 
never  stopped  battling,  never  stopped  march- 
ing toward  Its  goals  of  security,  equaUty,  and 
opportunity  fCM-  all  the  Nation's  blind.  It 
has  risen  from  poverty  to  substance,  from 
obscurity  to  global  reputation. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  anniversary  of  our 
own  Independence  movement  should  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Nation  Itself.  The  two 
revolutions  were  vastly  different  In  scope  but 
Identical  in  principle.  We  too  memorialize 
a  day  of  Independence — Independence  from 
a  wardship  not  imlike  that  of  the  American 
colonists.  Until  the  advent  of  the  National 
Federation,  the  blind  people  of  America  were 
taken  care  of  but  not  represented:  protected 
but  not  emancipated:  seen  but  rarely  heard. 

Like  Patrick  Henry  on  the  eve  oi  revolu- 
tion, we  who  are  blind  knew  In  1940  that  if 
we  wished  to  be  free.  If  we  meaot  to  gain 
those  inestimable  privileges  oC  participation 
for  which  we  had  so  long  yearned,  then  we 
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qecade  of  the  forties  we  proved  our 
capacity,  established  our  rep- 
character,    initiated    legislative 
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ipeaklng  for  themselves.    In  these 
the  decade  of  the  fifties  was  a 


time  both  of  trlimiph  and  travail.  The  tri- 
umph not  unmixed  but  the  travail  was 
passing. 

Our  numbers  escalated  to  a  peak  of  47 
statewide  affiliates  with  membership  running 
to  the  tens  of  thoxisands.  Our  resources 
miiltiplied  through  a  campaign  of  fimd- 
raising.  Our  voice  was  amplified  with  the 
Inaugviratlon  of  the  Braille  Monitor  as  a 
regular  publication  In  print,  braille  and  tape, 
which  carried  the  word  of  federatlonlsm  to 
the  farthest  parts  of  the  Nation  and  many 
distant  lands. 

With  the  funds  to  back  us  up,  with  a  broad 
base  of  membership  behind  us,  with  con- 
structive programs  of  opportunity  and  en- 
largement, with  growing  public  recognition 
and  understanding,  the  federation  In  the 
fifties  galvanized  its  energies  along  and  ex- 
panding front.  We  sent  teams  of  blind  ex- 
perts into  various  States,  on  request  of  the 
Governors,  to  prepare  master  plans  for  the 
reform  of  their  welfare  services  to  the  blind. 
We  aided  our  State  affiliates  in  broad  pro- 
grams of  legislative  and  administrative  im- 
provement in  welfare  and  rehabilitation.  We 
partlcpiated  in  opening  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  qualified  blind  teachers  in  a  number 
of  States.  We  assisted  in  bringing  to  com- 
pletion the  campaign  to  secure  white  cane 
laws  in  aU  of  the  States  so  that  blind  men 
might  walk  abroad  anywhere  in  the  land  sus- 
tained by  a  faith  Justified  by  law. 

We  shared  with  others  the  credit  for  In- 
fusing into  Federal  welfare  the  constructive 
objective  of  self-care  and  self-support,  pro- 
gressive Improvements  in  the  aid  grant  and 
matching  formula,  and  the  addition  of  dis- 
ability insurance.  Over  the  unflagging  op- 
jKJsltlon  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, we  secured  the  acceptance  by 
Congress,  in  progressive  amounts,  the  prin- 
ciple of  exempt  Income  for  blind  aid 
recipients;  at  first  temporary,  and  finally  per- 
manent permission  for  Pennsylvania  and 
Missouri  to  retain  their  separate  and  rehabili- 
tative systems  of  public  assistance;  and  we 
began  to  lay  the  groundwork  by  which  our 
blind  workers  in  the  sheltered  shops  might 
secure  the  status  and  rights  of  employees. 
We  pushed,  pulled,  and  persuaded  the  civil 
service  into  first  modifying,  then  relaxing. 
and  finally  scrapping  Its  policy  of  discrimi- 
nation against  blind  applicants  for  the  pub- 
lic service. 

In  these  enterprises,  as  against  the  doc- 
trinaire, aloof  resistance  of  administration, 
we  had  the  cordial  good  will,  practical  un- 
derstanding, and  humane  regard  of  an  ever- 
growing number  of  Congressmen. 

All  of  a  sudden.  In  the  f\irlous  fifties,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  very 
much  noticed.  Our  organizations  became  the 
objects  of  intense  attention — if  rarely  of  af- 
fection— on  the  part  of  the  agencies,  ad- 
ministrators, and  their  satellite  groups  which 
had  dominated  the  field. 

As  the  organized  blind  movement  grew  in 
affluence  and  in  influence,  as  affiliates  sprang 
up  in  State  after  State,  county  after  county, 
across  the  land,  as  a  ground  swell  of  protest 
rose  against  the  dead  ends  of  sheltered  em- 
ployment and  segregated  training,  of  welfare 
programs  tied  to  the  poor  law  and  social 
workers  bound  up  in  red»,ape,  the  forces  of 
custodiallsm  and  control  looked  down  from 
their  lighthouses  and  fought  back. 

"The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind," 
said  its  president  in  1957.  "stands  today  an 
embattled  organization.  Our  motives  have 
been  impugned,  our  purposes  reviled,  our 
Integrity  aspersed,  our  representative  char- 
acter denied.  Plans  have  been  laid,  activi- 
ties undertaken,  and  concerted  actions  set  In 
motion  for  the  clear  and  unmistakable  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  our  destruction. 
Nothing  less  is  sought  than  our  extinction 
as  an  organization." 

No  Federationist  who  lived  through  that 
decade  can  forget  how  the  battle  was 
Joined — in  the  historic  struggle  for  the  right 


ol  self-expression  and  free  association.  The 
single  most  famous  piece  of  legislation  oiir 
movement  has  produced — one  which  was 
never  passed  by  Congress  but  which  made  its 
full  weight  felt  and  its  message  known 
throughout  the  world  of  welfare  and  the 
country  of  the  blind — was  the  Kennedy- 
Baring  bill. 

It  is  fitting  that  John  F.  Kennedy,  then  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  was  a 
sponsor  of  that  bill  of  rights  for  the  blind, 
who  gave  his  name  and  voice  to  the  defense 
of  our  right  to  organize. 

Eight  years  ago  he  rose  in  the  Senate  to 
Introduce  and  speak  for  his  bill  "to  protect 
the  right  of  the  blind  to  self-expression.- 
He  told  how  some  43  State  associations  of 
blind  persons  had  become  "federated  Into  a 
single  nationwide  organization,  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind."  He  declared:  "It 
is  important  that  these  views  be  expressed 
freely  and  without  interference.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  these  views  be  heard  and  con- 
sidered by  persons  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity. •  •  '"He  pointed  out  that  In  various 
commvmities  this  freedom  had  "been  preju- 
diced by  a  few  professional  workers  in  pro- 
grams for  the  blind."  He  urged  that  "our 
blind  citizens  be  protected  against  any  exer- 
cise of  this  kind  of  influence  or  authority  to 
interfere  with  their  freedom  of  self-expres- 
sion through  organizations  of  the  blind." 

The  Kennedy  bill  was  simple  and  sweeping 
in  its  purposes:  to  insure  to  the  blind  the 
right  to  organize  without  intimidation;  and 
to  Insure  to  the  blind  the  right  to  speak 
and  to  be  heard  tlirough  systematic  means 
of  consultation  with  the  responsible  agen- 
cies of  Government. 

That  bill  of  rights  was  not  enacted;  but 
it  gained  its  ends  in  other  ways.  Lengthy 
and  dramatic  public  hearings  were  held  by 
a  committee  of  Congress,  at  which  dozens 
of  blind  witnesses  both  expert  and  rank- 
and-file  testified  to  the  extent  of  coercion 
and  pressure  brought  against  them  by  the 
forces  hostile  to  their  independence.  "Little 
Keimedy  bills"  were  introduced  in  a  niunber 
of  State  legislatures  and  enacted  by  some. 
The  forces  of  opposition  called  off  their  at- 
tack upon  the  organized  blind  and  beat  a 
strategic  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  in  that  second  decade,  the 
federation  faced  another  bitter  struggle 
within  its  own  house.  Not  all  federationlsts 
were  happy  with  the  way  the  movement 
was  going.  There  were  a  few  who  were  de- 
cidedly "soft  on  ciistodialism."  overfrlendly 
to  the  agencies  which  opposed  us.  There 
were  others  with  a  btuming  passion  for  lead- 
ership and  office,  an  ambition  which  burned 
the  deeper  as  it  burned  in  vain.  There  were 
still  others  whose  grievances  were  personal; 
real  enough  to  them  if  not  substantial  in 
fact.  All  of  these  factors  combined  in  the 
50*8  to  form  a  temporary  crisis  of  con- 
fidence and  collaboration. 

But  then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  the 
civil  turmoil  ended.  Those  who  had  desired 
power  for  their  own  ends  or  for  itself;  who 
had  sought  to  change  the  character  and 
officers  of  the  movement,  departed  to  form 
their  own  organizations.  Shaken  in  its 
unity,  depleted  in  resources,  diminished  in 
membership,  the  Federation  began  the  hard 
task  of  rebuilding  and  rededlcatlon. 

That  task  has  been  the  primary  assign- 
ment of  the  sixties,  and  today,  at  the  half- 
way point,  we  may  report  that  it  has  been 
accomplished.  During  the  6  years  past  we 
have  regained  stability,  recovered  unity,  and 
preserved  democracy. 

We  have  foimd  new  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship, in  the  person  of  a  president  Imbued 
with  youth  and  creative  vigor.  We  have  re- 
gained our  fund  raiser — the  wizard  of  St. 
Louis — and  with  him  has  come  the  prospect 
of  renewed  resovm^es.  We  have  restored  and 
rejuvenated  the  Braille  Monitor,  as  not  only 
the  voice  but  the  clarion  call  of  the  federated 
bUnd.    We  have  reached  across  the  seas,  ex- 
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tending  the  hand  of  brotherhood  and  the 
vision  of  federatlonlsm  to  blind  people  the 
world  over — through  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind. 

We  have  made  new  friends — yes,  and  found 
oew  champions — in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
States.  And  in  so  doing  we  have  brightened 
the  vistas  of  hope  and  opportunity  not  only 
for  half  a  million  blind  Americans  but  for 
all  the  handicapped  and  deprived  who  rely 
upon  their  Government  for  a  handup  rather 
than  a  handout. 

And  in  this  new  decade  of  the  sixties,  we 
of  the  federation  are  reaching  toward 
another  base  of  understanding  and  support. 
We  Intend  to  carry  our  case  and  our  cause, 
not  only  to  the  lawmakers  in  Congress  but 
to  the  judges  in  the  courts  as  well:  for  it  is 
In  their  tribunals  that  new  pathways  of 
progress  are  being  cleared,  as  the  result  of 
a  happily  evolving  concept  which  holds  that 
the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution — 
among  them  liberty,  dignity,  privacy,  and 
equality — must  be  brought  down  off  the  wall 
and  made  real  in  the  lives  of  all  our  citizens 
with  all  deliberate  speed. 

The  organized  blind  have  traveled  far  in 
the  past  quarter  centtiry.  The  road  ahead 
will  not  be  easy.  But  the  road  is  never  easy 
for  the  blind  traveler;  every  step  is  a  chal- 
lenge, every  independent  advance  is  a  con- 
quest. The  movement  of  the  organized  blind 
in  society  is  like  the  movement  of  the  blind 
person  In  traffic:  In  both  bases  the  gain  is 
proportionate  to  the  risk.  Let  us  adventure 
together. 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  said  that 
the  sign  of  real  strength  In  a  nation  is  that 
it  can  speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick.  The 
sign  of  strength  in  ovir  movement  is  that  we 
speak  vigorously  and  carry  a  white  cane. 

Whatever  may  be  the  challenges  to  come— 
whatever  the  opposition  to  be  converted  or 
defeated,  whatever  the  problems  of  main- 
taining internal  democracy  and  external 
drive,  whatever  the  difficulties  of  activating 
successful  but  indifferent  blind,  whatever  the 
slow  progress  and  temporary  setbacks  in 
achieving  our  ultimate  goals — our  experience 
and  accomplishments  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury tell  us  one  thing:  we  can  prevail. 

And  we  shall  prevail. 

We  have  prevailed  over  the  limitations  of 
blindness.  In  our  lives  and  In  oiu-  movement. 
We  shall  prevail  over  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness in  all  its  forms:  not  the  physical  dis- 
ability, which  is  an  act  of  nature  that  may 
not  be  repealed,  but  the  social  handicap 
which  is  an  act  of  men  that  men  may  coun- 
teract. 

We  have  prevailed,  in  our  movement  and 
our  minds,  over  the  myth  of  the  hd^pless 
blind  man.  We  shall  prevail  over  that  oayth 
of  helplessness  in  the  minds  of  all  who  ha^ft 
sight  but  not  vision.  S 

We  have  prevailed  over  the  foredoomingX 
conclusion   that   the   blind   are   ineducable,  \ 
that  lack  of  sight  means  loss  of  mind,  and    ; 
over  the  only  slightly  less  foredooming  con-   i 
elusion  that  the  blind  can  be  taught  but 
only  the  rudiments  of  academe  and  rudest  of 
crafts.    We  shall  prevail  over  every  arbitrary 
restriction    and    exclusion     inhibiting    the 
fullest  development  of  mind  and  skill  of  every 
blind  person. 

We  have  prevailed  over  the  legal  stricture 
that  the  blind  should  not  mix  and  mingle 
with  the  public  In  public  places  but  should 
confine  their  movement  to  the  rocking  chair. 
We  shall  prevail  over  the  lingering  concept 
in  the  law  of  torts  that  the  white  cane  and 
white  cane  laws  should  not  be  given  full 
credence  and  that  blind  persons  are  auto- 
matically guilty  of  contributory  negligence 
whenever  an  accident  befalls  them. 

We  have  prevailed  over  some  of  the  myriad 
social  dlBcrlmlnations  against  the  blind  in 
hotels,  in  renting  roc«ns,  houses,  and  safety 
deposit  boxes,  in  traveling  alone,  In  blood 
banks,  in  playing  at  gambling  tables,  ta  Jury 


duty,  and  serving  as  a  Judge,  in  purchasing 
Insurance,  in  release  from  the  penitentiary 
on  parole,  in  holding  student  body  oOcee,  in 
marriage  laws  and  customs.  We  shall  prevail 
over  the  whole  sorry  pattern  which  is  no  less 
vicious  because  it  Is  sustained  by  the  best  ot 
motives. 

We  have  prevailed  over  the  notion  that  the 
blind  are  capable  only  of  sheltered  employ- 
ment. We  shall  prevail  over  the  institution 
of  the  sheltered  wcx-kshop  itself  as  a  proper 
place  for  any  blind  person  capable  of  com- 
petitive employment. 

We  have  prevailed  against  the  exclusion  of 
qualified  blind  workers  in  a  number  of  fields 
of  competitive  employment.  We  shall  prevail 
over  such  discrimination  In  every  calling  and 
career. 

We  have  prevailed  over  the  principle  of 
welfare  aid  as  a  mere  palliative  for  those  in 
distress,  without  built-in  incentives  to  help 
them  out  of  that  distress.  We  shall  prevail 
over  the  stubbcH'n  remnants  of  the  poor- 
law  creed — the  means  test,  the  liens  pest,  the 
requirement  of  residence,  the  concept  of 
relatives'  responsibility  wherever  they  rear 
their  Elizabethan  heads  in  the  statutes  of  the 
States  and  Nation. 

We  have  prevailed  over  the  obstacles  to 
communication  and  oommtinlon  among  the 
blind  of  America — ^the  physical  distances,  the 
psychological  differences,  the  lack  of  devices 
for  writing  and  talking — which  have  isolated 
us  from  one  another.  We  shall  prevail  over 
the  greater  obstacles  to  communication  and 
affiliation  among  the  blind  people  of  the 
world — we  shall  carry  federatlonlsm  to  all 
the  nations. 

We  shall  prevail  because  we  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  and  to  ourselves  that  the 
blind  possess  the  strength  to  stand  together 
and  to  walk  alone;  the  capacity  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  to  be  heard  with  respect;  the 
resolute  determination  of  a  common  purpose 
and  a  democratic  cause;  the  faith  that  can 
move  mounttvlns — and  mount  movements. 

Twenty-five  years — a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— how  much  time  Is  that?  In  the  per- 
spective of  eternity,  it  is  an  Incalculable  and 
imperceptible  fraction.  In  the  chronology 
of  the  univarse.  it  is  less  than  an  instant. 
In  the  eye  of  God,  it  is  no  more  than  a  flash. 
In  the  biography  of  a  social  movement,  based 
on  Justice  and  equality,  it  is  a  measurable 
segment.  In  the  life  of  a  man — say  from 
his  30th  to  his  55th  year — it  encompasses  the 
best  years,  the  very  prime,  when  experience, 
energy ,,and  intelligence  mingle  in  their  most 
favOTable  pr(^>ortlons,  before  which  he  is 
too  young,  and  after  which  he  is  too  old.  As 
a  man  who  spent  those  25  best  years  of  life 
in  and  with  the  federation,  I  have  few  re- 
grets. Immense  pride,  and  boundless  hope  for 
the  future. 


This  Nation,  Under  God 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  remember,  24  years 
ago  In  1941.  some  Members  of  Congress 
met  to  form  the  Congressional  Prsiyer 
Breakfast  Group.  Since  that  time  the 
weekly  breakfast  meetings  have  been  a 
means  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  their  colleagues,  as  w^  as  sharing 
in  discussing  together  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  our  country.  Through  the  years, 
MMUbers  have  enjoyed  the  excellent 
fellowship  of  these  meetings  where  men 


of  all  political  beliefs  can  share  their 
views  on  brotherly  love. 

This  year  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  Congressional  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group  which  meets  in  the 
Senate  family  dining  room  at  8  ajn. 
every  Thursday  morning. 

Just  recently  both  the  majority  leader, 
Carl  Albert,  and  the  minority  leader. 
Gerald  Ford,  spoke  at  our  we^ly  meet- 
ing. Both  had  a  profound  impression 
upon  those  in  attendance.  Mr.  Albkrt 
gave  us  a  wealth  of  historically  signifi- 
cant Information  on  the  office  of 
chaplaincy  of  the  Congress,  and  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  include  his 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  I  know  will  be  of  tremendous 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  anyone 
else  Interested  in  the  religious  liberty 
and  political  life  of  our  country. 

.  This  Nation,   Undcx   Goo 
(Remarks     given    by     Representative     Cam- 
Albert  at  Congressional  Prayer  Breakfast, 
July  1,  1965) 

The  precedents,  traditions,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
these  great  legislative  bodies  to  which  you 
and  I  are  devoting  the  most  important  efforts 
of  our  lives.  Some  of  these  things  deal  with 
parliamentary  procedure.  Others  with  legis- 
lative form.  Still  others  withi  the  political, 
social,  economic,  and  mUitary  faots  of  Ameri- 
can life.  All  these  traditions  and  procedures 
are  Important. 

But  I  propose  to  talk  to  you  this  morning 
about  an  institution  in  the  Congress  which 
symbolizes  the  religious  heritage  of  our 
people — our  belief  that  legislative  decisions 
must  have  a  spiritual  content.  The  Insti- 
tution is  as  old  as  the  Congress  itself.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  OflSce  of 
Chaplain  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  am  speaking  at  my  own 
belief  that  if  politics  is  to  serve  its  highest 
piupose  it  must  have  a  moral  origin.  That 
I  think  is  the  difference  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  fathers  in 
founding  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  earnestly  sought 
the  guidance  of  Almighty  God. 

The  Mayflower  compact  was  signed,  "In  the 
name  of  God,  Amen." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
anniversary  of  which  we  wlU  celebrate 
this  weekend,  was  concluded  "with  a  Arm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence." 

Another  sjrmbol  of  the  recognition  of  oW 
country  of  the  need  for  divine  guidance 
from  the  beginning  of  our  Govemment  is 
the  daily  opening  of  Congress  with  prayer. 

This  practice  dates  from  the  Continental 
Congress. 

I  think  It  is  significant  that  every  single 
dally  session  of  Congress  ever  convened 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been  opened  with  prayer. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  be  present  every  possible  day  for  the  open- 
ing prayer  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  think  this  has  profited  me  not  only  in  the 
personal  strength  and  peace  which  prayer 
always  engenders  but  mcffe  Important  In  the 
perspective  which  the  reflections  of  a  man 
of  God  bring  as  I  face  problems  from  day 
to  day. 

In  the  daily  prayers  preserved  in  the  Con- 
OKESsioNAL  Racou>  dowu  through  the  gen- 
erations, more  than  anywhere  else,  may  be 
found  the  thoughts  and  convlctioiu  of  our 
clergy  on  the  great  issues  with  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  had  to 
deal.  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  daily  pe- 
titions for  divine  help  have  not  had  an  im- 
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najor   Impact— on   the    course    of 
the  Oongrees  and  the  country, 
a  word  about  the  origin  and  hls- 
ofllce  of  Chaplain, 
was  proposed  that  congressional 
opened  with  prayer,  there  were 
of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
because  of  the  great  diversity  of 
tnd  religious  beliefs. 
£  amuel  Adams,  with  his  gray  hair 
^bout  his  shovilders,  rose  and  said 
become   men    professing    to    be 
to  be  so  negative. 
■ee  no  reason  why  Christian  men 
for  solemn  deliberation  in  a 
could  not,  as  one  man,  bow  in 
the  Almighty,  no  matter  how  dif- 
religlous  beliefs.    He  then  moved 
Reverend  Jacob    Dushe    of    the 
Church  should  address  the  Throne 
In   prayer.    Mr.   Dushe   read    the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England; 
moved  by  the  occasion,  he  broke 
Extemporaneous  prayer, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and 
of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords, 
from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the 
n  earth  and  relgnest  with  power 
^nd  uncontrolled  over  all  kingdoms, 
JoA    governments;    look    down    In 
beseech  Thee  on  these  American 
have  fled  to  Thee  from  the  rod  of 
and   thrown   thnnselves   on 
protection,    desiring    to    be 
depeadent  only  on  Thee;  to  Thee 
lo(A  up  for  that  countenance 
which  Thou  alone  canst  give; 
wisdom  In  council,  and  valor  in 
Be  Thou  present.  O  God  of  wisdom, 
the  councils  of  this  honorable  as- 
•;  shower  down  on  them  and  the 
1  hey  here  represent  such  temporal 
Thou  seest  expedient  tor  them  in 
and  crown  them  with  everlast- 
n  the  world  to  come.    All  this  we 
name  and  through  the  merits  of 
Thy  Son,  our  Saviour.    Amen." 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife  describ- 
sald  he  never  saw  a  more  mov- 
He  said  pacific  Quakers,  who 
of  that   interesting  assembly, 
added:  "Depend  upon  it  •   •  • 
la  a  spirit  of  Christianity,  there 
which  rises  above  form,   above 
,  Independent  of  sect  or  creed,  and 
o*  clashing  doctrines." 
of  opening  the  daily  sessions 
with  prayer  has  continued  from 
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first  Chaplain  was  Dr.  Sam- 
i,  an  Episcopalian,  appointed  on 
1  789.    Dr.  WUllam  Linn,  a  Presby- 
the  House's  first  Chaplain.     He 
te<i  May   1,    1789.   when  George 
,'8  first  speech  was  read  to  the 
Chai^ain's  appointment  was  the 
~  after  Washington's  address, 
ns'  custom  has  been  challenged 
times  through  the  years.    For  ex- 
:867,  certain  Members  of  Congress 
at  the  employment  of  chaplains 
vith.  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
to  promote  a  union  of  church 
They  made  a  determined  effort 
ue  the  practice.    This  aroused  the 
the  country,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
I  debate  the  House,  by  an  over- 
;  najorlty,  adopted  a  resolution  that 
"Bions  of  the  House  should  be 
prayer.    This  resolution,  ro  far 
able  to  determine,  is  the  only 
authority  for  the  selection 
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teen 
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.  a  total  of  m  Chaplains  have 

Congress — 55  in  the  Senate  and  56  in 

Ot  these  111.  37  have  been  Meth- 

1  Tesbyterlans,  19  Episcopalians,  14 

'  Unitarians.  3  Congregatlonalists, 

and   1   esich  Roman  Catholic, 

-J--  Unlveraallst.    One  Chaplain's 

(tenomlnatlMi   was   not  known.     Par  mwe 


important  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  ministry  in  the  Office  of  Chaplain. 
Chaplains  are  the  shepherds  of  the  Hill. 

The  daily  invocation  in  Congress  is  only 
one  fact  of  a  Chaplain's  office.  Since  you  all 
know  OUT  present  Chaplains  you  have  prob- 
ably heard  some  of  these  things  about  them 
from  the  Chaplains  themselves,  but  I  think 
these  facts  are  worth  repeating.  Chaplains 
are  always  available  as  spiritual  advisers  to 
Members  of  Congress.  They  counsel  them 
and  their  families,  call  on  the  sick,  offlciate  at 
weddings,  baptisms,  and  funerals.  Their  cal- 
endars are  crowded  with  talks  to  clubs  and 
visiting  student  groups.  To  their  offices 
come  an  unceasing  stream  of  citizens  who 
want  to  talk  about  the  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  indeed,  the 
state  of  the  entire  world  which  Is  so  closely 
enmashed  with  activities  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Hundreds  of  letters  pour  into  the  Chaplains 
from  every  corner  of  the  country  and  must  be 
answered.  fM-  the  Chaplains  of  Congress  are, 
in  a  sense,  also  the  servants  of  the  consti- 
tuency. The  letters  they  receive  reveal  the 
spirit  of  our  people  unburdening  their  hearts. 
Many  of  these  letters  come  from  people  who 
read  the  daily  prayers  as  they  appear  in  the 
CONGRxsaiONAi.  Rbcoro.  A  doctor  in  Texas 
wrote  that  he  never  makes  his  daily  rounds 
at  his  hospital  without  first  pausing  and 
reading  prayerfully  Dr.  Harris'  invocation. 
Numerous  people  in  Washington  use  the 
prayers  for  their  family  devotions. 

President  Johnson  describes  the  daily  pray- 
ers In  Congress  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant traditions  of  government.  He  says  the 
prayer  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  legislative 
process  as  is  the  drafting  of  bills  and  the 
taking  of  votes  on  them.  "It  is  a  pause  in 
the  day's  occupation  from  which  men  who 
have  heavy  responsibilities  draw  strength  and 
fortitude  for  the  tense  hours  that  He  ahead," 
he  says. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  once  said  that  in  the 
usual  order  of  business  of  Congress,  the  in- 
vocation is  often  the  best  speech  of  the  day. 
"Thoughts  expressed  in  the  invocations  con- 
stantly remind  ub,"  he  said,  "that  the  great- 
ness of  America  comes  from  the  fact  that 
tills  Nation  was  built  on  the  foundation  of 
faith  in  God." 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  described  the  daily 
ministrations  of  the  House  Chaplain  as 
"helpful,  Insphrlng,  lifting  all  who  hear  him 
to  a  deeper  realization  of  their  need  for 
divine  guidance." 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  per- 
sonally four  Chaplains  who  have  served  in. 
the  Congress;  Dr.  Montgomery  and  Dr. 
Braskamp  in  the  House,  and  Dr.  Harris  and 
Dr.  Peter  Marshall  in  the  Senate.  Not  only 
do  I  look  forward  to  Dr.  Braskamp's  daily 
prayer,  but  also  to  his  quotation  of  one  verse 
of  Scripture  preceding  his  Invocation. 

He  began  this  practice  early  in  1958.  re- 
viving a  custom  which  had  been  followed  by 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  had  served  the 
House  as  Chaplain  in  the  early  1900's.  Some 
of  these  Scriptures  stick  in  my  mind  and  are 
recalled  throughout  the  sessions  which  fol- 
low. For  example.  I  remember  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp's prayer  at  the  beginning  of  one  session 
was  preceded  by  the  brief  Scripture :  "In  the 
beginning,  God."  Among  other  familiar  ones 
which  I  have  felt  were  especially  appropri- 
ate have  been:  "God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  In  trouble." 
"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint."  "He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  Justly  and  to  have  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God."  "If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us?"  "Blessed  Is  the  na- 
tion whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

Dr.  Braskamp,  the  House  Chaplain,  came 
to  Washington  as  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Chiurch    of   the   Covenant,    now   called   the 


National  Presb3rterian  Chvirch — the  church 
where  President  Elsenhower  worshipped— 
tmd  has  spent  his  entire  ministry  here.  Re 
rdfc^red  from  a  regular  pastorate  in  1952,  and 
wadHb«,fir8t  full-time  chaplain  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  w  the  Senate  or 
the  United  States.  To  the  Members,  he  la 
counselor,  friend,  and  brother. 

Dr.  Montgomery,  who  preceded  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp as  Hovise  Chaplain,  had  the  longest 
record  of  service  of  any  congressional  Chap- 
lain.  He  served  over  a  quarter  of  a  centviry— 
for  some  29  years  from  1921  to  1950.  •  •  • 
During  the  years  of  his  service,  he  delivered 
Invocations  on  many  historic  occasions.  In 
1923,  he  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  President 
Harding.  The  next  year,  when  Woodrow  Wil- 
son  was  dying.  Dr.  Montgomery's  moving 
prayer  for  the  former  President  was  reprinted 
in  the  New  York  Times  (Feb.  3,  1924).  His 
prayers  for  the  men  of  the  srmken  submarine 
S-4  were  similarly  reported  in  1927.  When 
the  United  States  was  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  depression  in  1932,  Dr.  Montgomery 
opened  the  new  session  with  the  prayer  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  should  "be  brave 
to  investigate  and  fearless  to  decide"  so  that 
all  selfishness,  sectarianism,  bias  and  evM  de- 
sign might  "melt  away  into  brotherly  love 
and  pour  Into  the  golden  circle  of  oxu-  homes 
the  fullest  measiire  of  pxirity  and  sweetness  " 
He  delivered  the  D-day  prayer  in  the  House, 
in  June  1944  when  news  came  of  the  Allied 
Invasion  of  continental  Europe  from  the 
north.  In  praying  for  speedy  victory  with 
a  minimimi  loss  of  Uves.  Dr.  Montgomery 
said:  "We  bring  unto  Thee  our  heroic  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  battlellnes  who  have 
surrendered  their  secret  Joys,  their  aspira- 
tions and  the  blessings  of  the  years  *  *  • 
comfort  them  In  the  face  of  all  adversaries 
as  their  swords  of  righteousness  prevail."  In 
1946,  he  delivered  the  invocation  at  the  con- 
gressional Joint  session  memorial  service  for 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  late  Peter  Marshall  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  the  Chaplains  ever  to  serve  in 
Congress.  He  was  elected  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  on  January  4,  1947.  Dr.  Marshall 
established  a  reputation  among  the  Senators 
for  his  spirited  way  of  being  spiritual.  His 
pungent  phrases  and  tart  morsels  of  thought 
were  frequently  reported  in  the  press,  and 
Senators  found  that  the  Chaplain's  prayers 
often  related  significantly  and  sharply  to  the 
business  of  the  day.  When  the  Senate  began 
debate  on  foreign  aid  in  the  spring  of  1947, 
the  new  Chaplain  prayed:  "Give  us  clear 
vision,  that  we  may  know  where  to  stand 
and  what  to  stand  tat — because  unless  we 
stand  for  something,  we  shall  fall  for  any- 
thing." Later  when  David  Lllienthars  ap- 
pointment to  chairmanship  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  being  debated.  Mar- 
shall prayed:  "Teach  us  that  liberty  is  not 
only  to  be  loved,  but  also  to  be  lived.  Liberty 
is  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  buried  In  books. 
It  costs  too  much  to  be  hoarded.  Make  us 
to  see  that  liberty  is  not  the  right  to  do  as 
we  please,  but  the  opportunity  to  please  to  do 
what  is  right."  During  a  partisan  fight  over 
postmaster  appointments,  Marshall  chided 
Senators  with  the  words:  "Snce  we  strain  at 
gnats  and  swallow  camels,  give  us  a  new 
standard  of  values  and  the  ability  to  know 
a  trifle  when  we  see  it."  One  of  Peter  Mar- 
shall's best  was:  "May  we  resolve,  God  help- 
ing us,  to  be  part  of  the  answer,  and  not  part 
of  the  problem." 

FoUowlng  Dr.  Marshall's  untimely  death 
at  the  age  of  46  in  1949,  Dr.  Harris  became 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  the  8e«6nd  time. 
He  was  bom  In  England  and  was  serving  as 
Pastor  of  Foimdry  Methodist  Church  here. 
I  dont  know  of  anything  more  interesting 
than  to  go  back  throiigh  old  Congressional 
Rbcoros  and  read  the  dally  in-ayers.  A  chro- 
nology of  Important  events  In  American  his- 
tory could  be  oonstructed  by  a  review  of  these 
prayers.  At  the  first  meeting  of  Congress 
on  December  4,  1866.  after  the  death  of  Lin- 
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coin  and  the  concliislon  of  the  Civil  War, 
Bev.  Edgar  H.  Gray  prayed :  "Glory  be  to  Thy 
D&me,  O  God,  that  the  Republic  still  lives, 
the  Nation  sturvives,  the  country  is  safe. 
Olory  be  to  Thy  name  that  our  heroic  efforts 
bave  been  crowned  with  victory,  so  that  the 
desolations  of  war  have  ceased,  and  the 
ground  no  longer  shakes  beneath  the  tread 
of  armies.  We  praise  Thee  with  thanksgiving 
that  the  statue  of  Freedom  now  \oolkB  down 
frcan  our  Capitol  upon  an  entire  Nation  of 
freemen." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  House  on 
Jiwe  28,  1919.  after  the  signing  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  Dr.  Henry  N.  Couden's 
prayer  went  like  this:  "We  thank  Thee  that 
a  peace  treaty  has  been  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  leading  nations;  and  while  It  may 
not  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  world 
we  most  fervently  pray  ttiat  it  may  be  a 
•teppingstone  to  a  higher  civilization  from 
which  shall  spring  spontaneously  from  the 
hearts  of  all  men  and  of  all  nations  a  peace 
pact  which  shall  spftre  the  word  from  a 
holocaust  throiigh  which  It  has  Just  passed, 
leaving  it  inexpressibly  sad  and  mournful 
in  the  loss  of  men  and  means." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp's prayers  was  the  one  he  gave  after 
V-E  Day,  May  8,  1945,  when  he  was  substi- 
tuting for  Dr.  Montgomery:  "O  Lord  God 
Omnipotent,  who  maketh  wars  to  cease  vmXo 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  we  praise  and  mag- 
nify Thy  holy  nunc,  for  through  Thy  might 
and  Thy  mercy  we  have  been  brought  to 
this  day  of  grace  and  victory.  When  we 
call  to  memory  with  pride,  gratitude,  and 
love  that  vast  multitude  who  struggled  so 
heroically  and  endured  so  valiantly,  giving 
their  very  llfeblood  in  order  that  this  day 
might  be  possible,  we  cry  out,  'Alas,  alas, 
next  to  defeat,  the  saddest  thing  is  victory 
at  such  a  cost.'  We  pray  that  we  may  earn- 
estly and  faithfully  endeavor  to  prove  worthy 
of  their  sufferings"  and  sacrifice." 

On  the  day  of  the  conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  establish  the  United  Nations,  April 
25,  1945,  20  years  ago.  Dr.  Braskamp  prayed 
In  part:  "Today  we  are  Joining  struggling 
and  war-torn  humanity  in  its  prayers  for 
Thy  special  blessing  upon  those  chosen  rep- 
resentatives who  are  now  seeking  to  organize 
the  good  will  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
for  a  lasting  peace." 

The  day  after  President  Truman  ordered 
General  MacArthur  to  support  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea,  June  28,  1950,  Dr.  Braskamp 
prayed  in  part>:  "Grant  that  in  these  days 
of  strife  $m  confusion,  of  storm  and  tumult, 
we  may  carry  on  in  the  glad  assurance  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  and  the  God  of 
righteousness  is  our  refuge  and  strength." 

When  President  Kennedy  was  killed,  the 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
prayed  in  pwirt:  "God  of  the  living  and  of 
the  living  dead:  as  in  this  hour  we  bow  in 
the  shadow  of  a  people's  grief.  Thou  dost 
hear  the  sobbing  of  a  stricken  nation.  But 
we  come  with  the  comfort  that  Thou  know- 
est  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  that  the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
Thee." 

These  historical  facts  and  quotations 
which  I  have  brought  to  you  this  morning 
are  illustrative  of  a  very  important  but  little 
publicized  institution  in  government  The 
total  effect  of  these  prayers  through  the 
generations  cannot  be  measured.  It  is  cer- 
Uin,  however,  that  they  are  symbolic  of  the 
deep  purpose  of  the  men  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  of  oiur  govern- 
ment since  its  inception.  They  demonstrate 
clearly  that  we  as  a  people  have  alwasrs  tied 
and  still  do  tie  the  destiny  of  this  Republic 
to  the  spiritual  ideals  of  our  people. 

There  Is  no  chaplain  In  the  Comintern — 
but  this  Is  a  nation  under  God. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  State's  highwasrs  are  truly  Its 
lifelines — for  commerce,  commiinication, 
and  pers(Hial  mobility. 

Gov.  William  Scranton's  bold  new  $10 
billion  10 -year  highway  improvement 
program  is  a  giant  step  forward  to  place 
Pennsylvania  first  in  highways  in  the 
Nation.  Announced  February  1,  1965, 
the  program  has  begun  projects  In  50 
counties  under  the  able  direction  of 
State  Highway  Secretary  Henry  D.  Har- 
ral.  A  new  computerized  system  for 
tracking  all  highway  projects  has  been 
instituted  to  assure  competent,  efficient 
administration  of  this  forward-looking 
program. 

To  show  the  progress  being  made  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  insert  tor  the  Record  the 
following  letter  and  news  clippings. 
Commonwealth  or  PENNSTLVAmA. 

Departbient  or  Highways, 

Harrisburg,  June  30, 1965. 

Dear  Congressman  James  Pxtlton  :  The  de- 
partment of  highways  is  dedicated  to  serving 
all  Pennsylvanians  by  making  technically 
possible  Govem(»'  Scranton's  $10  biUion,  10- 
year  highway  revolution. 

As  early  evidence  that  this  bold  program  is 
on  the  move,  we  thought  you  would  be  in- 
terested in  these  recent  news  clippings. 
Sincerely. 

Henbt  D.  Harhat., 
Secretary  of  Highways. 


Pennsylvania  Story — Highways  Depabtuent 

Proving  It  Can  Handle  f  10  Billion  Load 
(By  Mason  Denlson) 

Harrisbitrc. — ^The  State  department  of 
highways  apparently  means  business  in  its 
efforts  to  prove  it  can  handle  the  $10  billion 
highway  program  proposed  by  Governor 
Scranton. 

Within  the  last  month  the  department  has: 
(1)  made  four  major  appointments;  (2)  sub- 
mitted a  record  $292  million  construction 
budget;  (3)  established  the  highest  mark 
ever  for  advertising  projects  for  constructlcNi. 

And,  when  the  columns  are  coxmted  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  ends  June  30,  the  high- 
est value  of  projects  advertised  for  construc- 
tion in  1  year  are  indicated  for  the  bocrics. 

Listing  the  aooomplishmrents.  State  high- 
ways secretary,  Henry  D.  Harral,  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  marks  were  established  by 
any  organization  using  many  outmoded  ad- 
ministrative practices  which  since  have  been 
changed. 

"All  I  can  see  are  great  days  ahead,"  he 
told  this  coliunn  when  asked  to  outline  what 
was  going  on  within  the  depcutment  since 
February  1,  when  the  Governor  •peopoBed  his 
$10  bUlion  plan. 

He  admitted  being  somewhat  "conserva- 
tive" in  his  8^>proach  to  the  Oovemor'B  i^an 
at  first  but  now  Is  one  of  Its  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters.  Since  directing  many  ad- 
ministrative changes  within  the  framework 
of  the  d^mrtment,  Vtr.  Harral  has  seen  a 
rapid  Increase  in  the  output  potential  of  tlM 
depcul^ment. 


"The  Governor's  plan  has  attanacted  wide 
attention  in  the  engineering  field,"  the  sec- 
retary said.  He  explained,  for  vauofHt,  that 
the  annoonoement  has  stimulated  recrtdtliig 
of  profeasioDal  people.  In  fact  englneen 
from  47  States  have  filed  appUcatloiM  for  em- 
ployment In  the  departmmt. 

Witiiin  a  week,  when  the  fiscal  year  ends, 
Mr.  Harral  said  a  record  high  a(  nearty  $3T8 
million  in  construction  plans  will  have  been 
advertised  during  fiscal  1964-65.  This  Is  $S6 
million  above  the  $219  millioa  for  fiscal 
1963-64. 

He  attributed  the  sizable  prodiictiaii  in- 
crease to  a  new  plans  review  procedure  that 
saved  time  in  putting  {xojects  under  ood- 
struction.  Put  into  effect  right  after  the 
Governor  presented  his  ($10  UlUaii)  mes- 
sage, the  new  prooediune  was  rs^MmafMe  for 
starting  projects  in  50  counties  tbat  repre- 
sented more  than  300  miles  of  Improrements. 

Foiu-  recent  appc^ntments  In  hlg^  admin- 
istrative poets  in  the  department  are  credited 
by  the  highways  chief  with  hriptng  to  accel- 
erate production  upward.  (The  appoint- 
ments are  Victor  W.  Anckaltis  Ot  Baston, 
chief  engineer;  Robert  C.  Rosser  at  1ft.  Joy 
and  David  C.  Sims  of  Camp  Hill,  depu^  chief 
engineers;  and  Robert  G.  Bartlett.  Bethle- 
hem, special  assistant  for  admJnlstratlan.) 

A  new  computerized  system  for  tracking 
all  highway  projects  has  been  in\ti^*j^  to 
"eliminate  human  failures"  and  twiTif  iw 
construction  schedules.  The  department  has 
nearly  $2  billion  of  plans  on  the  drawing 
board.  These  plans  will  build  4.500  miles  of 
highwajTs.  Each  plan  now  will  be  watched 
closely  by  the  computers. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  Harral  feels  that  with- 
out the  computerized  system  the  $10  billion 
program  "wouldn't  get  off  the  ground." 
( This  also  wUl  play  an  important  role  in  the 
State's  first  long-range  constructicm  program 
to  be  announced  before  July  1  by  the  State 
highway  commission.) 

"We  recognized  ecu-ly  that  it  was  necessary 
to  change  many  oi  our  c^>eratioDal  tf  orts  and 
to  lo(A  at  the  department  as  the  one-half 
bUlion  dollars  a  year  business  it  Is,"  Mr. 
Harral  said. 

The  department's  total  budget  this  year  is 
$593  million—of  which  $292  milUon  is  for 
construction.  $67  miUion  will  be  for  acquir- 
ing rights-of-way  and  $45  TniiHnn  will  be 
used  for  major  maintenance  improvements. 

To  maintain  an  accelerated  pace  the  high- 
ways department  during  1965-66  expects  to 
advertise  $340  million  in  c<Mistrttetlan  plans 
in  comparison  with  the  $275  million  produc- 
tion record  established  in  fiscal  1964-66. 

Time-Savinc  Pbocxajc  Initiated  To  Spe^ 
Highway  CoNSTRtrcnoN 

A  time-saving  innovation  to  speed  high- 
way construction  will  get  its  baptism  of  fire 
this  year  in  Pennsylvania,  Sghway  Secre- 
tary Henry  D.  Harral  said  today. 

The  State  highway  department  will  estab- 
lish mobile  testing  laboratories  in  three  areas 
to  bring  quality  control  standards  closer  to 
the  Job.  Tests  previously  were  monitored  at 
the  department's  laboratory  in  Harrisburg. 

FIEU)    LABOEATORIXS 

The  location  of  the  field  laboratories  in 
Scranton.  Franklin,  and  Indiana  will  even- 
tually eliminate  the  practice  of  sending 
materials  and  samples  to  Harrtsburg  for 
testing.  Harral  said  this  procedure  is  not 
adequate  in  meeting  today's  accelerated  high- 
way construction  program. 

The  first  mobile  lab  should  be  In  opera- 
tion by  June.  It  will  serve  the  Scranton 
district  with  headquarters  at  Dunmoce.  Ma- 
terials will  be  tasted  for  Lackawanna,  Lu- 
zerne. Wayne,  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  Pike, 
and  Wyoming  Counties. 
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Laboratory  technicians  and  en- 
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7. 


Conrress 


of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
,  1965,  the  Honorable  Douglas 
n.   Assistant  Secretary  of 
Congressional  Relations,  speak- 
annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
of  Parents  and  Teachers 
_e,  N.  Mex.,  gave  an  ex- 
hought-provoking  address   on 
in  Vietnam, 
smply,  very  clearly,  and  very 
Mr.   MacArthur  refutes  the 
of  those  who  say  we  should 
uncondltfcnally    withdraw    from    Viet- 
who  would  have  us  believe  that 
is  a  miracle  drug  that  will,  in 
au  ;omatically  restore  peace  and 
brotherh<  od  to  the  world. 

As  a  satement  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  S  ates  in  regards  to  Vietnam,  I 
am  sure  hese  words  of  strength,  assur- 
ance, and  determination  will  be  hailed  by 
free  pe<«>  es  everywhere. 
The  ad  Iress  follows : 

U.J  .  PoucT  tN  Southeast  Asia 
(Address    )y    the    Honorable    Douglas   Mac- 
Arthur  t.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
onal  Relations,  to  the  annual  con- 
of     the     National     Congress     of 
and    Teachers.    Albuquerque,    N. 
MaklT,  1965) 

de]  Ighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be|ore  this  dlsting-ulshed  group  this 


evening.  My  pleasure  comes  partly  from  my 
recollection  o*  a  very  Inspiring  discussion 
which  I  had  with  your  president,  Mrs.  Moor- 
head,  and  a  group  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tions in  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  1964. 

But  more  fundamentally,  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  because  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  something  you  have  done,  and 
to  encoiu-age  you  to  continue  to  do  it.  I 
refer  to  the  efforts  you  have  been  engaged  In 
to  make  America's  schools  better  than  they 
already  are — ever  more  equal  to  the  ever 
more  challenging  task  of  preparing  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  for  the  wor*  that  their 
country  and  the  world  will  increasingly  de- 
mand of  them. 

The  Department  of  State  is  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  efforts  being  made  to  teach 
social  studies,  history,  and  the  other  dis- 
ciplines needed  fc«-  an  imderstanding  of  the 
world  situation.  Our  Interest  is  not  tm- 
selflsh.  Why?  Because  whether  we  like  it 
or  not  our  coiintry  has  had  a  mantle  of  free 
world  leadership  thrust  ujx)n  it  in  a  chang- 
ing world.  And  with  change  comes  new  and 
difficult  problems  in  every  CMTier  of  the 
earth  demanding  new  insightf  understand- 
ing, and  imagination. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  our  first  Secretary  of 
State,  once  said,  "If  a  nation  expects  to  be 
ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of  clvlliza- 
tlon.  It  expects  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be."  And  so  today  as  the  world  grows 
more  complex,  as  foreign  relations  becomes 
more  and  more  tnterwlned  with  the  daily 
lives  of  all  Americans,  so  it  becomes  more 
and  more  Important  that  o\ii  schools  help 
equip  oin-  young  people  to  understand  and 
cope  with  those  problems. 

To  meet  this  tremendous  challenge  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead,  our  Foreign  Service  must 
seek  young  men  and  women — your  sons  and 
daughters — who  are  equipped  to  meet  that 
challenge.  We  need  the  best,  the  finest  of 
young  America. 

Therefore  we  hope  that  the  youth  of  our 
country,  now  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
high  schools  of  the  Nation,  will  be  given  the 
kind  of  educational  background  which  will 
both  encourage  them  to  think  of  the  Foreign 
Service  as  a  career  and  enable  them  to  qualify 
for  It.  Thus  they  can  play  an  active  part  in 
the  great  struggle  for  a  better  world  in  which 
there  will  be  j)eace  with  freedom  and  justice 
for  all  peoples. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  struggle  for 
peace  with  freedom,  and  Justice,  one  part  of 
the  world — southeast  Asia — immediately 
comes  to  mind.  There,  a  struggle — a  crisis  is 
occvirrlng  that  may  appear  very  complex  but 
which  at  the  same  time  is  simpler  In  Its 
essential  meaning  for  the  American  people 
than  any  other  of  the  troubles  in  which  this 
troubled  time  abounds. 

The  central  crisis  on  the  American  agenda 
today  Is  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  On  no 
other  front  are  American  vital  interests  so 
deeply  and  directly  Involved.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  world  today  is  there  such  Im- 
mediate peril  to  the  security  of  free  peoples 
and  to  the  cause  of  peace  with  freedom  and 
Justice  for  which  the  United  States  stands. 

The  history  of  Vietnam  and  the  struggle 
there  is  a  complicated  one.  But  the  Issue  is 
simple.  Bluntly  stated,  the  question  is,  "Can 
aggression  be  made  profitable?" 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this  point. 
What  is  happening  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  civil 
war.  It  Is  not  an  insurrection.  It  Is  not  a 
popular  uprising,  nor  is  it,  in  the  terms  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng  prefer  to  use.  "a  war  of  national 
liberation."  It  is  aggression,  pure  and 
simple. 

I  was  La  France  In  1939  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  German  troops,  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  aU  the  latest  devices  of  warfare, 
went  boiling  across  the  borders  of  Poland  on 
their  way  to  conquest.  I  was  In  France  in 
1940  when  hundreds  of  thousands  more  Ger- 
man troops  smashed  into  neutral  Holland 
and  Belglimi  and  then  Into  France.  I  re- 
member debates  as  to  what  America's  reac- 


tion should  be — but  I  cannot  remember  any 
debates  as  to  whether  or  not  Nazi  Germany 
was  committing  aggression  against  its 
neighbors. 

In  1950,  North  Korean  soldiers  In  great 
numbers  rolled  across  the  38th  parallel  where 
for  three  bloody  years  men  from  Korea,  the 
United  States  and  other  free  natioi^s  re- 
slsted  their  aggression  so  that  a  small  na- 
tion that  was  minding  only  its  own  businera 
could  remain  free.  I  can  recall  that  there 
were  differences  over  how  to  cope  with  that 
aggression.  But  I  do  not  remember  any 
respected  segment  of  opinion  which  denied 
that  aggression  had  indeed  taken  place. 

Aggression  does  not  lose  its  character  be- 
cause efforts  are  made  to  conceal  its  naked 
character  or  because  the  time  schedule  is 
drawn  out — or  because  trained  men  and 
weapons  of  war  are  introduced  by  stealtli 
across  frontiers  and  then  unleashed  In  a 
savage  assault  on  free  peoples — or  because 
the  aggressor's  troops  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage as  their  victims. 

This  is  what  has  been  happening  and  Is 
happening    today    in    Vietnam. 

We  are,  in  short,  confronted  with  aggres- 
sion by  the  Communist  regime  in  Haiiol, 
spurred  on  by  Peiping,  against  the  Govern^ 
ment  and  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  is  helping  the  South  Viet- 
namese at  their  request.  In  their  interest; 
in  our  own  clear,  unmistakable  national 
interest  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  free 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  as 
many  of  them  have  made  clear  to  us. 

This  proposition  has  been  challenged  in 
some  quarters  on  several  counts.  The  chal- 
lenge deserves  analysis  and  response. 

First,  we  are  told  that  the  requests  for 
help  came  from  an  earlier  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  Originally,  they  did.  But  in 
spite  of  changes  in  Saigon,  every  succeed- 
ing Government  has  renewed  the  original  re- 
quest for  help  in  its  struggle  to  remain  free. 
Today  the  present  Government  there  remains 
as  firmly  committed  to  the  struggle  against 
Hanoi's  aggression  as  any  of  Its  predecessors 
have  been.  And  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, when  they  are  not  terrorized  Into 
passiveness  by  the  Vletcong — by  murder,  kld- 
naplngs  and  other  savagery — demonstrate 
persistent  support  of  their  Government. 

We  sometimes  hear  that  cases  of  South 
Vietnamese  collaboration  with  the  Vietcong 
are  an  indication  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
do  not  have  their  hearts  In  the  war.  Let 
me  again  draw  on  m^  own  experience. 

I  was  In  France  for  over  half  of  the  Nazi 
occupation.  Many  Frenchmen  obeyed  the 
orders  of  their  armed  and  ruthless  Nazi 
conquerors.  They  felt  they  had  no  other 
choice  if  their  families  were  to  survive.  A 
few — a  very  few — actively  collaborated.  The 
collaborators  were  never  mistaken  by  the 
outside  world  as  being  the  true  spokesmen 
of  France — and  those  who  complied  with 
Nazi  demands  backed  by  threats  to  lives  of 
their  families  reacted,  I  think,  as  most  of 
us  would  react  In  the  same  circumstances. 
Today  In  certain  areas  in  South  Vietn.im  we 
have  a  similar  situation. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  picture  I 
would  like  to  mention.  The  North  Vietna- 
mese have  repeatedly  referred  to  their  at- 
tack upon  South  Vietnam  as  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation."  Some  have  implied  that 
Hanoi  and  Peiping  are  reacting  only  to  our 
presence  in  South  Vietnam — that  the  Vlet- 
cong represent  an  armed  popular  rebellion 
in  South  Vietnam  against  an  unpopular  gov- 
ernment and  army. 

Let's  look  at  the  statistics.  In  January 
of  1964  there  were  223  Vletcong  military  at- 
tacks. But  in  that  same  month,  these  so- 
called  "liberators"  carried  out  1,244  acts  of 
terror  against  Innocent  civilians,  killing  148 
civilians,  wounding  160,  and  kidnaping  787 
others.  In  December  1964 — 12  months 
later — the  number  of  armed  attacks  against 
South  Vietnam  Government  forces  dwindled 
to  96,  while  the  number  of  acts  of  terror 
had  grown  to   1,719.    In  that  month,  112 
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civilians  were  killed,  161  seriously  wounded, 
and  698  kidnapped.  And  aU  this,  violence 
directed  by  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi 
tgalnst  innocent  and  peaceful  civilians,  was 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  a  "war  of  national 
liberation."  This  is,  I  suggest,  not  a  people 
In  arms  rising  against  an  unpopular  govern- 
ment. This  is  simple  thuggery,  directed  from 
Korth  Vietnam  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  in  an  effort  to  Impose  upon  them 
the  Communist  system  of  the  north. 

The  State  Department  white  paper  of  Feb- 
ruary shows  conclusively  what  the  SEATO 
Council  meeting  in  London  stated  less  than 
2  weeks  ago  that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  is 
"an  aggression  organized,  directed,  applied 
and  supported  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
North  Vietnam,  In  contravention  of  the  basic 
obligations  of  international  la-r  and  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of 
1954  and  1962." 

Nor  Is  this  a  new  concliision,  announced 
now  to  a  hitherto  unsiispecting  world.  A 
year  ago,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth 
SEATO  Council  meeting,  the  members  of  that 
organization  found  that  the  Vletcong  attacks 
were  "an  organized  campaign,  directed,  sup- 
plied and  supported  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  North  Vietnam." 

And  3  years  ago — in  1962 — the  Interna- 
tional Control  Conmalsslon,  consisting  of  In- 
dia, Poland,  and  Canada,  reached  a  similar 
conclusion  in  a  majority  report.  A  year  be- 
fore that — in  1961 — the  State  Department 
publication,  "A  Threat  to  Peace,"  set  forth 
voluminous  evidence  that  this  same  cam- 
paign of  aggression  was  going  on. 

I  have  heard  some  people  say,  "Even  if  this 
Is  aggression,  we  should  end  It  by  negotia- 
tion, not  by  war.  Why  Isn't  the  United  Statea 
wiUlng  to  negotiate?" 

The  answer  to  that  Is  very  simple.  We 
are  willing  to  negotiate  and  we  have  been 
willing  to  negotltate  for  over  10  years. 

In  1954  the  United  States  and  eight  other 
nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China,  and  the  North  Vietnamese, 
were  together  at  the  conference  table  in 
Geneva  where  agreements  were  hanmiered 
out  to  protect  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  Laotian,  and  Cam- 
bodian peoples. 
We  agreed  to  respect  that  agreement. 
The  Hanoi  regime  was  also  conmiltted  to 
respect  It.  However  the  ink  was  hardly  dry 
before  Hanoi  began  to  violate  It  by  ordering 
Its  agents  to  go  underground,  caching  arms 
In  South  Vietnam  and  organizing  secret  bases 
for  futiu-e  aggression. 

Again  in  1962,  the  United  States  sat  down 
at  the  conference  table  with  13  other  coun- 
tries In  our  effort  to  preserve  the  Independ- 
ence of  Laos.  Again,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  present  with  representatives  of  Laos, 
South  Vietnam,  and  other  countries  immedi- 
ately Involved.  Again  agreements  were 
liammered  out  that  if  observed  would  have 
brought  peace  to  Laos  and  preserved  Its 
freedom.  Once  again,  the  ink  on  the  agree- 
ment was  not  dry  when  Hanoi  proceeded  to 
violate  the  prohibitions  on  the  presence  of 
foreign  forces  and  then  directed  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao  to  resimie  their  savage 
assault  on  the  forces  of  the  peaceful  little 
Kingdom  of  Laos. 

And  more  recently,  with  what  I  believe 
must  be  considered  commendable  patience, 
we  have  invited  Hanoi  to  enter  into  uncon- 
ditional discussions,  only  to  have  that  offer, 
up  until  this  time,  rebuffed. 

But  even  if  the  other  side  proves  willing  to 
negotiate — and  we  hope  It  will — I  would 
emphasize  that  negotiations  and  peace  are 
not  the  same  thing,  as  our  experience  in  1964 
and  1962  makes  quite  clear.  Negotiations 
are  not  an  end  \into  themselves.  For  us 
they  are  a  means  to  reach  an  honorable  set- 
tlement that  will  respect  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  a  small  country — the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam — that  asks  only  to  be  left 
•lone. 


For  ttie  other  side  negotiations  In  the  poM 
have  meant  ■nwi*«iiT»g  different.  Tbey  havs 
served  as  a  smofcescresn  behind  which 
stealthy  and  conoealsd  aggression  bas  con- 
tinued. Let  me  emphasize  that  the  United 
States  insists  upon  an  honorable  settlement 
for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  that  will  pre- 
serve Its  independence.  We  will  not  resort 
to  negotiations  as  a  cloak  for  capitulation. 

I  have  heard  it  said  the  so-called  loss  of 
face  we  might  suffer  in  simply  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam  "is  not  worth  the  death  of  me 
American."  I  agree.  "Face"  is  not  worth 
the  death  of  one  American  or  one  Vietnamese 
or  one  old  blind  mule.  But  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  saving  "face."  We  are  talking 
about  the  fate  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam— and  what  Is  even  more  Important — 
about  the  people  <rf  every  nation  in  the  free 
world. 

Indeed  it  is  the  Hanoi  regime  Itself  that 
makes  this  clear.  General  Glap,  commander 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Army, 
has  stated  publicly  "South  Vietnam  is  the 
model  of  the  national  liberation  movement  of 
our  time.  If  the  special  warfare  that  the 
U.S.  imperialists  are  testing  in  South  Vietnam 
is  overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeated  every- 
where in  the  wcM-ld."  Let  me  repeat — "every- 
where In  the  world." 

In  the  1930's,  when  I  was  a  young  Foreign 
Service  officer  in  Europe,  young  men  with 
swastikas  on  their  arms  were  marching 
through  the  streets  of  Germany,  singing  the 
anthem  of  the  Nazi  movement,  the  Horst 
Wessel  song.  "Today  Germany  Is  ours.  To- 
morrow the  entire  world."  Some  Americans 
thought  this  was  a  Joke.  Others  thought 
that  It  was  purely  an  Internal  German  affair. 
Others  thought  the  Nazi  appetites  could  be 
satisfied  by  negotiation.  We  heard  every 
argiunent  against  stopping  the  Nazis  that  we 
have  heard  in  favor  of  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam. 

And  what  happened?  We  listened  when 
the  Nazi  Jackboots  marched  into  the  Rhine- 
land.  We  listened  when  the  Horst  Wessel 
song  was  sung  in  Vienna  following  the  rape 
of  Austria.  We  listened  when  the  Sudeten- 
land  was  torn  from  Czechoslovakia  and  when 
what  was  left  of  that  once  free  country  be- 
came a  relchsprotectorat.  We  listened  later 
when  Poland  was  savagely  smashed,  when 
neutral  Holland  and  Belglvmi  were  crushed, 
and  devotu-ed  and  France  overrun.  And  we 
were  to  listen  later  to  the  burning  of  London, 
the  ravishing  of  Yugoslavia,  the  sound  of 
panzers  in  Athens,  and  stukas  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  we  were  to  listen  later 
to  the  smashing  of  bombs  and  the  crackle 
of  flames  as  Pearl  Harbor  went  up  in  smoke 
and  gallant  Americans  died  in  a  sea  of  flames. 

But  there  was  a  voice  in  the  1930'8  that 
many  did  not  listen  to.  Many  did  not  listen, 
after  Munich,  to  a  Member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  who  told  his  country  and 
the  world: 

"Do  not  suppose  that  this  Is  the  end.  This 
Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  reckoning.  This 
Is  only  the  first  sip,  the  first  foretaste  of  a 
bitter  cup  which  will  be  proferred  to  us  year 
by  year  unless,  by  a  supreme  recovery  of 
moral  health  and  martial  vigor,  we  arise 
again  and  take  our  stand  by  freedom  as  in 
the  olden  time." 

Eventually,  of  course,  we  and  other  free 
peoples  listened  to  Winston  Churchill.  We 
listened  ahnost  too  late,  but  not  quite.  And 
we  prevailed. 

But  at  what  a  tragic  cost. 

Today  we  have  been  given  fair  warning 
of  Hanoi's  and  Pelping's  intentions.  If  we 
withdraw.  If  we  do  not  stick  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  whose  only  desire  Is  to  remain 
free  and  who  asks  our  help  we  will  encourage 
the  belief  that  aggression  pays  off  and  can 
succeed  if  disguised  as  a  war  of  national 
liberation. 

And  if  we  show  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  stand  by  our  commitments  to  South  Viet- 
nam, no  one  else  Is  lUcely  to  believe  that  our 


oommltments  anywhere  else  can  be  depended 
(m. 

In  1939,  Germany  finally  went  to  war — her 
i^jpetite  having  grown  by  what  It  fed  upon 
since  1936.  Every  historian  of  the  erudal 
days  Just  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Poland 
agrees  that  the  German  Government  went  to 
war  secure  in  the  assumption — solidly  based 
on  the  history  of  the  preceding  3  years — ^that 
Britain  and  Prance  would  not  abide  by  their 
commitments.  These  commitments  existed, 
and  they  had  been  naade  as  q>ectfle  and  as 
pointed  as  words  could  make  them.  They 
lacked  only  one  crucial  ingredient — credi- 
bUlty. 

From  the  lessons  of  the  1930's  we  have 
learned,  I  believe,  that  freed<»n  is  indivisi- 
ble— that  as  the  area  of  freedom  shrinks 
frcnn  aggression  ova  own  secyrity  and  our 
own  freedom  are  threatened.  We  cannot, 
we  must  not  repeat  the  tragic  error  of  the 
1930's.  We  cannot  afford  to  encourage  fur- 
ther aggression  and  eventually  invite  another 
kind  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

So  let  us  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  in  the  world  today.  Let 
us  show  that  tills  commitment  Is  credible. 
But  at  tbe  same  time  let  lu  continue  to 
make  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
without  condltons  an  honorable  settlement 
that  asks  nothing  for  the  United  States  and 
seeks  only  the  continued  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  people  of  the  Republic  erf 
Vietnam. 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  prompt  ratification  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  of  the  pro- 
posed 25th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
This  proposed  amendment,  overwhel- 
mingly adopted  by  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate, can  be  of  vital  importance  in  helping 
clear  up  some  175  years  of  constitutional 
imcertainty  and  in  assuring  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  legal  Government  of  the 
United  States  whenever  the  questions  of 
Presidential  disability  or  succession  arise, 
or  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President  occurs. 

As  cosponsor  of  the  joint  congres- 
sional resolution  which  proposed  the 
amendment,  I  believe  we  have  come  to 
realize  more  fully  than  ever  before,  espe- 
cially since  the  tragic  assassination  of 
our  late  beloved  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, that  we  can  no  longer  afford,  In 
this  nuclear  space  age,  to  gamble  with 
the  future  stability  of  our  Government 
by  leaving  its  fate  to  the  imcertain 
whims  of  chance. 

Nothing  less  than  the  safe  and  sure 
continuity  of  the  legal  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  at  stake.  This  es- 
sential continuity  has  been  endangered 
many  times  in  the  past,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, only  good  fortune  has  pre- 
vented possible  disaster. 
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For  more  than  a  year  after  Lyndon 
Johnson  became  President,  our  national 
luck  hel  I  out,  and  we  were  all  witnesses 
to  an  liipresslve  demonstration  of  the 
true  Inner  strength  of  America's  demo- 
cratic tr  Mlltlons. 

The  n  !w  President  firmly  ai^  quickly 
took  up  ;he  reins  of  leadership,  to  assure 
continuity  of  the  Government  in  the 
midst  oj  a  great  constitutional  crisis,  to 
begin  to  heal  the  Nation's  wounds,  and 
to  reinst  11  in  oiu*  people  a  sense  of  luiity 
and  brol  herhood  and  faith  in  the  future. 

This  experience  has  again  focused 
pxiblic  a  1;ention  on  the  critical  issue  of 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  suc- 
cession, as  well  as  the  related,  and  in 
some  w  .ys  more  difficult,  problem  of 
Presiden  ial  disability. 

As  a  result,  there  has  developed  a 
strong  n  itional  consensus  in  favor  of  re- 
solving t  lese  issues  in  a  positive  way,  so 
that  th(  re  will  be  no  doubt  ccHicem- 
Ing  the  constitutional  provisions  for 
hftrnillnt   such  problems  in  the  future. 

As  an  Affirmative  response  to  the  need  - 
for  a  sol  ition  to  these  problems,  the  joint 
congress  onal  resolution  proposes  to 
amend  he  Constitution  in  three  re- 
spects: 1  Irst,  it  confirms  the  established 
custom  hat  a  Vice  President,  succeed- 
ing to  J  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Presiden ;,  becomes  I»resident  in  his  own 
right  ins  «ad  of  merely  Acting  President; 
second,  it  establishes  a  procedure  for 
filling  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice 
Presiden;;  and  third,  it  deals  with  the 
problem   of  Presidential  disability. 

SecUoi  I  1  of  the  proposed  amendment 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  the  removal 
of  the  Itesident  from  office,  or  of  his 
death  oi  resignation,  the  Vice  President 
shall  betome  President. 

Sectloii  2  provides  that  in  the  event 
of  a  ^  ice-Presidential  vacancy,  the 
Presiden  ;  can  nominate  a  new  Vice  Pres- 
ident, w  lo  will  take  office  when  he  has 
been  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Hoi  ses  of  Congress. 

Section  3  enables  a  President  to  de- 
clare hii  own  disability  to  exercise  the 
powers  iind  duties  of  his  office,  thus 
voluntarly  turning  over  those  powers 
and  duti  ».  but  not  the  office,  to  the  Vice 
Presiden;  "who  then  becomes  Acting 
Presiden ;,  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent declares  that  the  disability  no 
longer  e:  ists,  and  he  resumes  the  powers 
and  dutiss  of  his  office. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Presidential  decla- 
ration ol  disability,  section  4  permits  the 
Vice  President,  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet,  or  such  other 
body  as  ( Congress  may  stipxilate,  to  make 
such  a  (  eclaration,  and  to  assiime  the 
presiden  ial  responsibilities  as  Acting 
Presiden  ;.  It  also  provides  for  quick  and 
orderly  <  ongressional  resolution  of  any 
dispute  »ver  the  President's  ability,  by 
authoriz  ng  him  to  resume  discharging 
the  powc  rs  and  duties  of  his  office  unless 
two-thir  Is  of  both  House  and  Senate 
agree  wl  h  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority o  the  Cabinet — or  such  other 
body  as  Congress  has  stipulated — that 
the  Pres  dent  is  unable  to  perform  those 
duties. 

This  p  -oposed  amendment,  though  not 
perfect,  i  epresents  a  sincere  effort  on  the 


part  of  many  persons  who  have  studied 
the  admittedly  complicated  issues  in- 
volved to  offer  a  workable  means  of  solv- 
ing difficult  and  delicate  problems  affect- 
ing the  continuity  and  perhaps  even  the 
life  of  our  Government. 

A  variety  of  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  improve  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  Congress  has  given  full  and 
thorough  consideration  to  all  these  sug- 
gestions, and,  In  fact,  has  Incorporated 
several  of  them  into  the  joint  resolution. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  urge  our  State  legislatures  to  act 
without  unnecessary  delay,  for  the  sub- 
ject is  Important  to  the  future  stability 
and  peace  of  this  Nation,  and  we  cannot 
afford  the  risk  that  further  delay  would 
entail  In  this  vital  matter. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  in  his 
message  to  Congress: 

Favorable  action  •  •  •  will,  I  believe,  as- 
svire  the  orderly  continuity  In  the  Presidency 
that  Is  Imperative  to  the  success  and  stabil- 
ity of  our  system. 

Action  •  •  *  now  will  allay  future  anx- 
iety among  our  people — and  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world — in  the  event  senseless 
tragedy  or  unforeseeable  disability  should 
strike  again  at  either  or  both  of  the  principal 
offices  of  our  constitutional  system. 

If  we  act  now,  without  undue  delay,  we 
shall  have  moved  closer  to  achieving  perfec- 
tion of  the  great  constitutional  document  on 
which  the  strength  and  success  of  our  system 
have  rested  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
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Notes  United  Arab  Republic  Publication 
of  Book  on  the  Nile  by  Jew 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


I 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  a  very  wonderful  book 
on  the  Nile  River,  "Nile:  Lifeline  of 
Egypt",  Scarsdale.  N.Y.;  Garrard,  1965, 
written  by  a  well-known  American  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Violet  Weingarten. 

No  greater  tribute  could  be  given  this 
work  than  that  paid  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  which  has  purchased  the 
rights  for  its  publication  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  Arabic.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  first  Instance  in  modern  his- 
tory of  United  Arab  Republic  purchase 
for  publication  of  a  book  written  by  a 
Jewish  author.  Perhaps  it  is  a  presage 
of  better  relations  to  come  between  the 
Arab  world  and  the  Jews.  I  hope  so. 
At  the  least,  it  is  a  deserving  honor  to  a 
fine  author  and  her  very  worthy  book, 
"Nile:  Lifeline  of  Egypt." 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressionai.  RxcoaD,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  pubjifca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  aK 
lowed  to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Goverrmient.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  la^, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docimients  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tht 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Inunediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Poblic  Backs  Johnson  on  Dominican 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  loud  protest  against  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  which  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized in  our  Nation's  newspapers. 
However,  what  has  not  been  publicized  is 
that  this  protest  comes  from  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  populace.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
support  President  Johnson  in  his  efforts 
to  contain  communism  in  this  world. 
This  fact  was  proven  by  the  latest  survey. 

On  July  5,  1965,  the  Harris  survey 
showed  that  77  percent  of  the  Nation  is 
backing  President  Johnson's  action  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Harris 
survey  stated  the  following : 

In  contrast  to  previously  reported  doubts 
ibout  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country  is  today  solidly  arrayed 
behind  the  course  President  Johnson  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. By  3  to  1,  the  T7  percent  of  the  public 
ready  to  express  views  on  the  subject  endorse 
the  way  Mr.  Johnson  handled  the  Dominican 
situation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  this  informative  survey, 
and  ask  consent  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  HARRIS  Survey:  Public  Backs  Johnson 
ON  Dominican  Policy 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  contrast  to  previously  reported  doubts 
of  the  American  public  about  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam,  public  opinion  in  this  coxmtry 
is  today  solidly  arrayed  behind  the  course 
President  Johnson  has  followed  In  the  crisis 
In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

By  3  to  1,  the  77  percent  of  the  public 
ready  to  express  views  on  the  subject  en- 
dorse the  way  Mr.  Johnson  has  handled  the 
Dominican  situation. 

Even  more  lopsided  majorities  believes  that 
the  President  was  right  to  send  Marines  Into 
Santo  Domingo  to  protect  American  lives,  to 
Increase  the  number  of  troops  so  that  Com- 
munists could  not  take  control  and  to  leave 
U5.  troops  there  until  a  stable  government 
<*n  be  restored. 

The  key  to  the  deep  public  support  of 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
ttie  firm  belief  on  the  part  of  78  percent  of 
the  public  that  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  uBe  military  force  to  keep  Com- 
munists from  gaining  power  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  people  reject  by  an  overwhelming  11- 
to-1  margin  the  contention  made  by  some 
wat  our  Government's  Intervention  In  the 
Donalnican  crisis  was  no  more  Justified  than 
wat  of  Khnishchev  in  putting  down  the 
'ebellion  In  Hungary  In  1957. 


Appendix 

Regarding  the  Johnson  policy  of  keeping 
both  the  contending  rebel  and  the  Junta 
groups  from  taking  over  power  In  Santo 
Domingo,  the  public  expresses  no  substantial 
sympathy  for  either  side.  To  the  contrary, 
by  7  to  1,  most  people  agree  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  effort  to  bring  both  sides  Into 
a  coalition  government. 

In  fact,  the  only  substantial  body  of  a 
criticism  about  U.S.  policy  In  the  Dominican 
crisis  Is  registered  over  Mr.  Johnson's  order 
sending  In  troope  before  he  received  ap- 
proval from  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Still,  even  In  this  facet  of  American 
action,  those  with  opinions  are  better  than 
2  to  1  In  accord  vsrlth  the  President's  de- 
cision. 

The  negative  view  of  U.S.  Intervention 
was  summarized  by  the  retail  store  manager 
In  Somers  Point.  N.J..  who  said.  "He  Inter- 
vened without  consulting  the  OAS.  and  that 
put  us  in  a  bad  light  in  the  world  and  gave 
the  Communists  propaganda  material."  In 
San  Antonio,  a  32-year-old  woman  radio 
script  writer  said.  "I  don't  xmderstand  what's 
happened  there.  I  think  President  John- 
son is  a  troop  sender-Inner." 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  tended  to 
agree  with  a  50-year-old  Industrial  fireman  In 
Herbon,  Maine,  who  said.  "He  was  on  the  spot 
and  did  the  beet  thing  few  the  country.  If 
he  hadn't  gone  In,  the  Commies  would  have 
taken  over  and  It  would  have  been  another 
Cuba."  In  La  Grange,  Ky.,  the  president  of  a 
machine  fotindry  said,  "We  are  the  only 
county  In  the  OAS  with  enough  power  to 
take  over,  so  we  had  to  go  ahead." 

In  Daytona  Beach,  the  65-year-old  wife  of 
a  retired  salesman  added.  "It  Is  too  close  to 
home  for  oocnfort.  and  we  should  do  every- 
thing to  keep  the  Communists  out."  In  Cin- 
cinnati, a  marketing  executive  said.  "Old 
Lyndon  was  like  a  olg  father  picking  up  a 
razor  strap  and  spanking  a  child  for  some- 
thing.   It'll  discourage  others  from  doing  it." 

The  heart  of  public  conviction  that  the 
President  did  the  right  thing  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  rests  In  the  response  people 
gave  to  this  question: 

"It  Is  ai^ued  that  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  use  military  force  to  keep  the 
Commimlsts  from  gaining  power  In  North  or 
South  America.  Do  you  think  It  Is  right  or 
wrong  for  the  United  States  to  xase  military 
power  to  keep  Communists  out  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere?" 

U.S.  force  to  keep  Communists  out  of 
heinisphere 

Percent 

Right  to  use  force 78 

Wrong  to  use  force 7 

Not  sure 15 

The  commitment  to  the  security  of  neigh- 
boring territory  runs  leep  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  When  a  pcirallel  question  was 
asked  about  Red  China's  Insistence  on  the 
same  sphere  of  Interest  In  Vietnam,  however, 
the  U.S.  public  divided  sharply,  with  no  more 
than  35  percent  according  a  similar  right  to 
China  In  that  context. 

Responses  among  a  carefully  drawn  cross- 
section  showed  there  Is  no  doubt  that  al- 
most all  of  the  steps  the  President  has  taken 
In  Santo  Domingo  have  met  with  broad - 
based  public  approval.     (See  table.) 

To  an  extent,  of  course,  the  ultimate  wis- 
dom of  President  Johnson's  course  in  the 
Dominican  situation  will  be  Judged  by  the 


people  on  the  final  outcome.  If  a  ooalltioa 
govemmient  can  be  formed  and  bloodshed 
brought  to  a  halt  there,  public  approval 
likely  wiU  remain  at  Its  present  high  level  or 
rise  even  hl^ier.  In  the  end,  the  peopte  are 
both  a  harsh  Judge  and  a  pragmatic  Jury 
concerning  the  consequences  of  foreign 
policy. 


DiplomaHc  Immanity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   NZW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  abuse  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity, published  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  DPL's  Get  So  Mant  Pmvilegfs  and 
Abuse  Them 

(By  William  Pederici  and  Henry  Lee) 
"I'm  a  diplomat.  Get  your  dirty  hands 
Off  my  white  car."  Dr.  Barry  Auguste.  then 
first  secretary  of  the  Trinidad  U2f.  Ifisslon. 
thus  addressed  Patrolman  Francis  Kennedy 
who  finally  caught  him  after  a  tire-scorch- 
ing chase  from  Brooklyn  to  Manhattan. 
Kennedy  kept  his  dirty  hands  on  the  white 
Jaguar.  Auguste  assertedly  slugged  the  cop 
and  drove  off.  dragging  Kennedy  for  some  dis- 
tance and.  severely  Injuring  his  knees. 

"You  are  not  supposed  to  park  at  all  on 
this  street.    It  Is  for  us."  \ 

The  first  (or  maybe  the  second  cm-  third) 
secretary  of  the  Cyprus  Mission  was  ticking 
off  a  dowager. 

Her  limousine  had  been  trapped  at  the 
curb  for  45  minutes  by  four  double-parked 
Cyprus  DPL  cars.  She  couldnt  do  any- 
thing  about  It.  The  first,  or  second  or  third. , 
was  right.  {>ublic  streets  In  Manhattan  have 
become  private  Ui*.  property  for  parking. 
These  Instances  of  diplomatic  arrogance — > 
along  with  many,  many  more  that  go  un- 
reported— occur  almost  dally,  and  even  wives 
and  children  of  World-Peace-on-the-Rlver 
get  Into  the  act. 

The   teenage  son   of  Manuel  Avila.  Para-    ' 
guays  alternate  UJJ.  delegate,  pushed   two 
cops  and  called  them  gringo  swine. 

Prau  Schmld,  whose  husband,  Franz,  is 
secretary  of  the  Austrian  UJJ.  Mission,  was 
outraged  when  a  news  photographer  snapped 
the  Schmlds'  little  red  Volkswagen  parked 
on  42d  Street,  headed  in  the  wrong  direction. 
"If  this  keeps  up.  this  harassment,"  she 
scolded,  "there  won't  be  anymore  contact 
between  countries — nor  will  there  be  a  UJJ." 
Young  Avila  had  to  toe  freed  (Immunity, 
you  know) ,  and  a  cop  obligingly  stood  guard 
in  the  street  as  Herr  Schmid  U-turned  to  get 
going  In  the  right  direction. 

This  willingness  of  the  DPL  set  to  take  on 
the    cops,    the    civilians,    the    preas.    all    8 
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de  a  mother  of  the  whole  crowd.  U.S. 
Ambassi  dor  Adlal  Stevenson  then  sees  to  It 
that  th<  DPL  beefs  are  forwarded  forcefully 
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grip  on  lielr  nightsticks. 

Rem4mber,  the  foreign  official  regards  the 
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le  said. 

behavior  which  suggests  a  lack  of 
)n  the  part  of  the  police  officers  is 
as  evidence  of  a  lack  of  respect 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
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KXPl  CT   AOLAI.    SOL    TO   FIX    THINGS    UP 

ve  cannot  afford  under  any  circum- 

»  have  our  negotiating  position  in 

■  Nations  adversely  affected  by  any 

that  the  United  States  has  less  than 

regard  for  any  member  state  or 


Lro    entitled    to    equal    protection 

my  discrimination  in  violation  of 

aratioD  and  against  any  incitement 

discrimination." — Article  Vn,  UJJ. 

Declaration  of  Hxunan  Rights. 

when    a    little    misunderstanding 

can  understand  the  cop's  hesitant 

to  use  DPL  langruage.     He  doesn't 

wind  up  before  a  sort  of  diplomatic 

b>ard. 


Dec  aratiOD 


y<u 


you  want  to  be  so  charitable,  you 

und  erstand  that  with  petty  stuff  like 

the  DPLers  assume  that  Adlal  or  Sol 

other  nephew  of  Uncle  Sam  should 

up  pronto.    Only  they  keep  want- 

and  parking  spaces  don't  stretch. 

,  from  Vc^ks  to  Caddies,  more  than 

and  400-plus  PC   (foreign  consiU) 

»oIing  about  the  dty.    In  probably 

est  parking  area  in  town — from  38th 

^treets  and  First  to  Fifth  Avenues — 

are  reserved  for  them  (not  count- 

ts  or  bus  stops). 

same  huge  outdoor  garage,  there 

parking  meters  for  the  civilian  stiffs 

of  the  1,899  total  spaces,  the  dlplo- 

more  than  one  in  six  for  their 

use. 

enough. 

constantly  receiving  requests  and 

from  our  friends  In  the  U.N."  Traffic 

Henry  Barnes  reports  wearily. 

xxnplain  that  we  must  do  more  for 

have  tried  to  explain  that'  we  are 

ev(  rythlng  possible  and  a  little  more, 

d  >  have  8  million  taxpayers  to  worry 

al4o.     They,  too,  have  rights,  I  have 

committees  who  come  to  talk  to 


PLEAS  TO  COOPERATE  FALL  ON  DEAF  EARS 

"We  have  tried  to  work  out  situations  as 
they  arose.  But  this  has  become  impossible. 
In  some  residential  areas,  as  well  as  business 
areas  where  diplomats  live  and  work,  we  have 
tried  to  get  them  to  move  their  parking 
habits — to,  say,  around  the  block. 

"But  their  attitude  is.  'If  it's  not  right  In 
front  of  where  I  work  or  live.  I'll  park  where 
I  please.' 

"That's  an  awful  situation  but  that's  it." 
Recently,  for  example,  Barnes  department 
got  an  SOS  that  the  DPL-FC's  Just  had  to 
have  more  reserved  spaces  between  42d  and 
sad  Streets,  from  the  East  River  to  Fifth 
Avenue. 

After  a  survey.  Traffic  decided  they  could 
be  tucked  into  the  north  side  of  48th  Street 
between  Second  and  Third  Avenues,  and  the 
signs  went  up  dispossessing  the  locals  from 
parking  in  that  part  of  their  own  block. 

To  placate  the  English-speaking  natives. 
Traffic  did  restrict  the  DPLers  to  parking  be- 
tween 8  ajn.,  and  6  pjn.  This  was  a  mis- 
take because,  for  some  mystifying  reason,  dip- 
Icanats  like  to  park  long,  as  weU  as  Illegally. 
The  day  after  the  signs  were  erected,  there 
were  empty  spaces  on  their  private  north 
side  of  the  street — but  the  south  side  of  48th 
was  cluttered  with  DPL  cars,  bumper  to 
bumper. 

While  we  know  there  are  more  than  1,000 
of  there  park-aa-you-please  cars  at  large,  we 
can't  give  the  statistics  on  the  number  of 
immunity-protected  drivers.  Oxir  VH.  mis- 
sion claims  to  update  regularly  its  list  of 
free  riders  for  the  benefit  of  local  merchants 
and  the  taxing  authorities.  Curiously,  how- 
ever, a  spokesman  just  couldn't  seem  to  put 
his  fingers  on  a  total. 

To  get  some  idea,  we  queried  our  many  at 
Whitehall  in  London  where  they  have  just 
the  nice,  old-fashioned  kind  of  diplomats. 
Even  without  a  UJf .,  he  reports.  Great  Britain 
was  playing  host— at  the  most  recent- 
striped  pants  count  to  6.920.  including  wives. 

LONDON  HAS  WOEB  EVEN  WITHOtTT  U.N. 

For  the  latest  available  year,  the  London 
County  Cotmcll  issued  almost  2,000  excise 
exempt  licenses  to  embassies.  The  same  year 
there  were  almost  50  traffic  accidents  in 
which  the  victims  couldn't  make  successful 
claims  because  the  other  motorist  pleaded 
diplomatic  Immimlty. 

(In  Sol  Kuttner's  welcome-wagon  brochure 
to  newly  arriving  U.N.  diplomats,  he  cites 
New  York  State's  compulsory  auto  Insurance 
law,  and  adds  hopefully:  "It  Is  assumed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  all 
members  of  missions  who  own  and  operate 
automobiles  carry  such  Insurance  in  amoimts 
commensurate  with  their  status  and  respon- 
sibilities.") 

At  least,  Britain  doesn't  have  special  license 
plates  for  diplomats.  A  foreign  office  spokes- 
man told  our  man: 

"Anybody  can  buy  the  'CD'  plates  generally 
supposed  for  the  corps  diplomatique  only 
They  are  on  sale  at  most  garages  for  about 
5  shillings  a  pair  (70  cents) . 

"I  usually  put  them  up  when  I  am  going 
abroad  on  holiday  because  I  find  you  can  get 
through  the  customs  more  soeedily  that  way. 
The  law  on  the  matter  is  merely  that  you 
must  not  put  up  any  combination  of  letters 
which  spell  a  rude  word. 

"The  police  here  don't  put  any  store  bv  CD 
plates."  ^ 

However.  Peter  Cadbury.  who  has  strong, 
down-to-earth  feelings  despite  the  fact  that 
he  belongs  to  the  wealthy  chocolate  manu- 
facturing family,  sports  them  out  of  prin- 
ciple. 

USES   CD  FOR   EFFECT  AND   HE   GETS  RESULTS 

"It  has  always  annoyed  me  to  think  that 
a  chosen  few  from  foreign  embassies  could 
flout  our  laws  because  of  diplomatic  privi- 
lege," he  told  our  man  at  his  mansion  along- 
side Royal  Ascot  racecourse. 

"I  always  have  CD  plates  on  my  Rolls.    I 


use  them  for  effect  and  get  wonderful  service 
as  a  result.  Several  times,  they  have  saved 
me  In  difficult  parking  situations. 

"If  I'm  ever  challenged  on  what  they  stand 
for,  I  say,  'Careful  Driver,  of  course,  old  boy ' " 

In  a  6-week  ticket  blitz,  the  metropolitan 
police,  backed  up  by  "traffic  wardens,"  cleared 
the  diplomats  out  of  central  London  where 
their  parking  had  been  a  public  nuisance 

"In  our  view,  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  that  have  to  be  obeyed  by  the 
ordinary  public,"  the  foreign  office  spokesman 
says. 

"If  a  diplomat  leaves  his  car  at  a  met« 
beyond  the  time,  then  he  ought  to  pay  the 
extra  charge— and  note  this,  we  call  it  a 
'charge'  and  not  a  fine.  We  find  that  most 
of  them  pay  up  without  a  word,  and  the  U  8 
Embassy,  in  particular,  is  frightfully  Rood 
about  it."  '   ^ 

One  who  wasn't  so  frightfully  good  was 
Malagasy  Ambassador  Pierre  Razafy-Andria- 
mlhaingo— BO  the  bobbles  or  wardens  just 
towed  his  car  away. 

It  can't  happen  here?    It  could. 
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Calendar  of  Events  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ' 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PEHNSTLVAWTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  Cal- 
endar of  Events  for  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  for  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust 1 965 .  During  these  summer  months 
we  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  as 
well  as  the  many  people  from  our  coun- 
try and  visitors  from  abroad  can  look 
forward  to  the  wide  variety  of  exhibi- 
tions, films,  and  lectures  to  be  presented 
at  the  excellent  National  Gallery. 

Along  with  the  National  Gallery /of 
Art's  outstanding  permanent  collection, 
one  can  enjoy  from  time  to  time  such  fine 
contributions  to  art  as  the  19th-  and . 
20th-century  European  drawings  ar- 
ranged by  the  American  Federatiofi  of 
Arts.  These  European  drawings  which 
were  sponsored  by  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation  are  now  on  display  at  the 
gallery.  ' 

If  you  have  not  visited  the  gallery  or 
seen  the  recent  exhibits,  the  gallery  tour 
is  well  worthwhile. 

National  Gallery  of  Aht — Calend-^r  of 

Events,  July  and  August  1965 

monday,  jt7ne  28  through  sunday,  july  4 

Work  of  Art  of  the  Week:  Flemish  c.  1500, 
"Triiunph  of  Christ"  (Mazarln  Tapestry). 
(Wldener  collection),  gallery  G-1,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  12,  and  2;  Sunday.  3:30 
and  6.  v 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  It  1. 
and  3;  Sunday,  2 :30  and  5. 

Sunday  Film  Lecture:  "The  Primitive.^  In 
Art."  Speaker,  Carter  Nelson,  staff  lecturer. 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY,    JULY    S    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    JULY    U 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Margarltone,  "Ma- 
donna and  Child  Enthroned"  (Samuel  H. 
Kress  collection) ,  gallery  3,  Tuesday  thrfiugh 
Saturday.  12  and  2;  Simday,  3:30  and  6. 


A 


■» 
*. 


TDur:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  throue^ 
Saturday,  11,  1.  and  3;  Sunday,  2:80  and  6. 

Sunday  Film  Lecture:  "The  CUaslcal  In 
Art."  Speaker:  Margaret  Bouton,  associate 
curator  of  education,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
lecture  hall,  4. 

HONDAY,   JULY    12    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    JXILY    18 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Millet,  "Leconte  de 
lisle"  (Chester  Dale  collection),  gallery  93, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sim- 
day,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  6. 

Simday  Film  Lecture:  "The  Gothic  in  Art." 
Speaker,  Frances  Robb,  staff  lecturer.  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY,  JULY  19,  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  JULY  25 

Painting  of  the  week:  Van  Gogh,  "Girl  In 
White."  (Chester  Dale  collection),  gallery 
86,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2; 
Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection:  Ro- 
tunda, Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  6. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  "The  Oriental  in 
Art."  Speaker:  Margaret  Bouton,  associate 
curator  of  education,  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY,  JULY  26,  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  AUGUST  1 

Fainting  of  the  week:  Goya,  "Don  Antonio 
Noriega."  (Samuel  H.  Exees  collection), 
gallery  66,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and 
2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection:  Ro- 
tunda, Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Simday  film  lecture:  "The  Renaissance." 
Speaker:  Ursula  Trenta,  staff  lecturer.  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  lecture  hall.  4. 

MONDAY,     AUGUST     2,   THROUGH     SUNDAY,     AU- 
GUST   8 

Painting  of  the  week:  French  master,  sec- 
ond half  15th  century,  "Portrait  of  an  Ec- 
clesiastic." (Samuel  H.  Kress  collection), 
gallery  41,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and 
2;  Simday,  3 :30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection:  Ro- 
tana,  Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  6. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  "The  Baroque  and 
Bococo."  Speaker:  Raymond  S.  Stltes,  cura- 
tor of  education,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  B  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  15 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Ag:nolo  Oaddi,  "Ma- 
doima  and  Child  with  Saints  and  Angels" 
(Andrew  Mellon  collection)  gallery  1.  Tues- 
day through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday, 
t:30and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  coUectlon.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  6. 

Sunday  FUm  Lecture:  "The  Romantic." 
Speaker:  Carter  Nelson,  staff  lecturer.  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  16  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  22 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Vel&zquez,  "The 
Keedlewoman,"  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection), 
gallery  51,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12. 
and  2,  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  6. 

Sunday  Film  Lecture:  "The  Modern." 
Speaker:  John  Brooks,  staff  lecturer,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  23  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  29 

Sculpture  of  the  Week:  ModlgUanl,  "Head 
of  Woman"  (Chester  Dale  collection) ,  lobby 
D.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sun- 
day, 3:30  and  6. 


Tour:  Introduction  to  tbe  eoUecUon.  Bo- 
tunda.  Monday,  11  and  S;  Toaaday  tbroJOgh 
Saturday,  11.  1,  and  8;  Sunday,  3.80  and  6. 

Sunday  PUm  Lecture:  "Art  and  tlie  City." 
leaker:  Raymond  S.  Stltes,  curator  at  edu- 
cation, National  Gallery  of  Art,  lecture  hall, 
4. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional servleea  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office,  737-4216,  extension  272. 

Gallery  hours:  Mew  summer  hours,  start- 
ing July  1  and  ending  September  6:  Week- 
days, 10  am.  to  10  pjn.;  Sundays,  12  noon 
to  10  pjn.  Admission  Is  free  to  the  Gallery 
and  to  aU  programs  scheduled. 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculpture  frcsn 
the  Andrew  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Kress,  Wld- 
ener, and  Chester  Dale  oolleetlons,  with  gifts 
from  other  donors,  are  on  the  main  floor. 
American  primitive  paintings  from  the  col- 
lection of  Edgar  William  and  Bemlce  Chrysler 
Garbisch,  Kress  Renaissance  Bronzes,  uid 
Wldener  Decorative  Arts  are  on  the  ground 
floor. 

New  exhibition:  19th  and  20th  century 
European  drawings.  Central  GallerJ^  July 
10  through  August  29. 

Continuing  exhibition:  Sketches  by  John 
Constable  lent  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Central  gaUery.  Through  July 
5.  "Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Son  ■ntus,"  by 
Rembrandt,  lent  by  the  Norton  Simon  Foun- 
dation. Main  floor  lobby  B.  Through 
Labor  Day. 

New  publication:  Catalog.  19th  and  20th 
centiuy  European  drawings.  00  pages,  7  by 
10  Inches,  with  foreword  by  Elaine  Evans 
Dee,  60  black  and  white  illustrations,  $2 
postpaid. 

Recent  publication:  "Catalog."  Sketches 
by  Constable — 08  pages,  7^  by  10  Inches, 
with  introductloa  and  catalog  notes  by 
Graham  Reynolds.  66  black  and  white  illus- 
trations, $1.76  postpaid.  - 

New  reproductions:  11  by  14  inch  colcr 
reproductions:  West,  "Col.  Guy  Johnson"; 
Poussln,  "The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin." 
Twenty-five  cents  each — orders  under  $1,  add 
25  cents  handling  charge. 

Sunday  film  lectures:  A  series  of  lectures 
with  fliTT>«  on  "The  Development  of  Style  in 
Art"  will  begin  on  July  4  and  continue 
through  August  29. 

Cafeteria:  New  summer  hours:  Starting 
July  1  and  ending  September  6:  Monday 
through  Saturday,  11  ajn.  to  4  pjn.  and 
6:30  pjn.  to  8:30  pjn.  Sunday  1  pjn.  to 
8  pjn. 


Honors  for  California's  GOP  Chief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALXrOIHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  JtUy  12. 1965 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing Californian  was  recently  ac- 
corded a  great  honor.  Br.  Gaylord 
Parkinson,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Centr£il  Committee  of  California, 
was  selected  national  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Chairmen's  Associa- 
tion. In  this  post,  "Parky"  will  un- 
doubtedly make  many  significant  con- 
tributions toward  the  increased  strength 
of  the  R^ublican  Party.  His  predecessor 
in  this  office  is  our  new  national  chair- 
man, Ray  Bliss. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  fill  the  shoes 
of  Ray  Bliss,  but  we  who  have  worked 
with  Gaylord  Parkinson  know  that  he 


has  the  skill  to  cjurry  oa  this  important 
WOTk.  Ray  Bliss  and  the  Remiblican 
National  Committee  must  feel  this  way. 
too,  for  "Parky"  was  also  chosen  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Western  Confeamoe  of 
Republican  State  Chairmen.  Only  a 
man  of  dedication,  great  ability  and 
boundless  energy  could  think  of  tackling 
all  of  these  Jobs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  reading  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  of  commendation  which 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
Julys,  1965: 

Honors  for  California's  GOP  CHisr 
Selection  of  California's  GOP  State  chair- 
man. Dr.  Gaylord  Parkinson,  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Chair- 
men's Association,  marks  recognition  not 
only  of  his  State's  vital  role  in  the  national 
political  scene  but  of  his  own  capacity  to  get 
things  done. 

The  San  Diego  obstetrician  is  a  member 
of  the  new  breed  emerging  in  R^ubUcan 
politics.  He  has  displayed  intelligence  and 
competence  in  a  field  that  requires  Ingenuity 
and  organization  abUity — and  for  which 
there  are  no  rule  books.  A  man  of  modera- 
tion. Dr.  Parkinson  can  serve  as  an  effective 
catalyst  between  the  tw<o  wings  In  the  party. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Parkinson  was  named 
chairman  at  the  western  conference  oi  the 
State  chairmen's  organization  thus  giving 
him  three  GOP  hats  to  wear. 

He  merits  c<Hnmendatlon  for  the  Job  al- 
ready done,  and  good  wishes  for  the  formi- 
dable tasks  ahead.  It  could  be  that  he's  Just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  to  help  restore  the 
party  to  Its  former  health. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
2  months  ago  I  mailed  out  questionnaires 
to  my  constituents  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa,  asking  theli; 
views  on  some  of  the  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

More  than  10,000  questionnaires  were 
returned,  a  large  response  for  a  survey 
of  this  type.  Reading  the  reEritles  Uxk. 
a  good  deal  of  time,  but  I  feel  it  was  time 
well  spent. 

To  insure  complete  accuracy,  I  had  the 
returned  questionnaires  tabulated  at  my 
own  expense  by  an  electronic  computer. 
The  tabulation  is  now  finished,  and  to- 
day I  would  like  to  call  the  results  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  addition,  I  plan  to  reprint  this  tabu- 
lation and  distribute  copies  to  those  who 
received  the  original  questionnaire. 

The  questions  In  any  survey  of  this 
kind  must  necessarily  be  l»1ef,  de^ite 
the  many  complex  features  of  the  1^4s- 
latlon,  and  I  am  sure  many  pec^e  found 
It  difficult  to  suiH>ly  a  simple  "yes '  or 
"no"  reply. 
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,  a  large  number  of  people  com-> 

that,  while  they  were  Inclined 

or  oppoee  a  certain  piece  of  leg- 

and  marked  their  questloonalre 

',  the  final  decision  would  have 


As  many  of  these  people  pointed  out, 
a  close  study  of  all  the  available  Informa- 
tion Is  needed  before  voting  on  the  com- 
plex leglslatloQ  that  comes  before  the 
Congress. 

I  will  continue  to  make  a  careful  study 
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of  legislation  In  the  futvu*e,  taking  into 
account  its  effect  both  on  the  Fourth 
District  and  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  tabulation  of  the  questionnaire 
survey  follows: 


Question 


^IZ  wS.H^7  '°*'^"T*  ***  prohibit  aU  Federal  employees  from  hiring  their  relatives? 

X  m^S^  to^SSSffiiU^.SISSST*'  **  ""'''■  "^"^  '""^y  ''^°"«''  ^  separateti^Vfiiid  to  thVi^.U-i^^-tV 

tovor  legiaUUoo  pro^l^g  a  «)rt-otUvlng  Increase  in  sodi  

iS  te  •«^^'"S^^s2o'fe°""'^  ^'*'  ^"''^  P^**  ''*'«'  "^  enacViaws  pKohibiVlii-emptoyeii-iid  em^^^^^^^ 
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— 1..       '..       ^.^^^  woold  continue  America's  foreign  aid  program? 
o«ld  yoajayor  dJsWbattag  the  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  rather  than  griiTts"'' 
>  toTor  legJalatiap  that  would  repeal  or  reduce  ezdse  taxes  on  such  Items  as- 

TCMpbone  servioe? 

FupsT - 

CoometlesT " 

Fountain  pens? 

TraDcr  hitcbesT '"""Ill " 

^IZ  J2?}*S?*  ."^  "^**  oontiiioe  the'  voiiin'ti^'fe^'i^iiiiis  "jwo^m? "' 
favor  le^slatlon  to  keep  the  area  redevelopment  program  in  operation? 

fcTOr  to^^Uon  to  renew  and  expand  the  Federal  housing  program?      

aTOC  leciBlation  to  step  up  the  "war  on  poverty"  In  both  urbM  and 
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Om  Msb,  One  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jtdy  13. 1965 

O'HARA      of     Michigan.    Mr. 

when  the  distinguished  senior 

from   Illinois    [Mr.    Douglas] 

most  of  us  in  Congress  are  ac- 

to   listening.    For   when   he 

writes — he  always  has  some- 

'  to  say. 

Douglas'  article  In  the  July 
of  the  UAW  Solidarity  is  no 
In  the  article,  "The  Strug- 
To  Save  Your  Vote,"  the  Sen- 
very  persuasively  the  case 
>nlng  both  houses  of  State 
on  the  basis  of  population. 
of  the  timeliness  and  in«)or- 
Senator  Douglas'  article,  I  be- 
Members  of  Congress  ought  to 
wportunity  to  read  it.    I  com- 
» the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
It  this  point  in  the  Record. 
ajftide  follows: 

Is  ON  To  Savi  Youb  Vote 

PatTi,  H.  DoiTCLAs,  Democrat  of 

niinola) 

of  the  United  States  has  jiist 

Voting  Rights  Act  to  protect  each 

the  exercise  of  his  rl^t  to  vote. 

that  only  a  few  weeks  later  the 

be  asked  to  pass  a  reeolution 

an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitu- 

■  United  States  which  would  take 

citizen's  rlfl^t  to  have  his  vote 

Uy  With  that  ot  other  citizens. 

pdrtlculariy  unfortunate  that  some 

-   of  Ocmgress  who  have  supported 

to^vote  are  sponsors  or  supporters 

•  constitutional  amendments 
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which  would  arbitrarily  take  away  the  right 
to  a  meaningful  and  equal  vote. 

Now  pending  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  (but  with  committee  and  floor  action 
expected  to  occtot  first  in  the  Senate)  are 
amendments  which,  if  supported  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  House  of  the  Congress 
and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
woiUd  permit  a  State  to  appOTtion  the  rep- 
resentation in  one  house  of  its  State  legisla- 
ture on  "factors  other  than  population" 

provided  this  is  somehow  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  State. 

These  amendments  would,  and  are  in- 
tended to,  repeal  the  Supreme  Coiirt  decisions 
of  only  a  year  ago. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Court  held  that 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  OonBtitution 
requires  the  apportionment  of  both  houses  of 
a  State  legislature  substantiaUy  on  the  basis 
of  population.  The  Court  also  ruled  that  no 
referendum  or  majority  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  State  can  deny  to  each  citizen  this  basic 
individual  right  to  have  his  vote  co\mt 
equally  with  that  of  other  citizens  in  electing 
his  State  legisaltjjre. 

In  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  was  up- 
holding a  basic  principle  of  representative 
democracy  which  has  been  a  foxmdation  of 
our  Republic  from  the  beginning.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  principle  has  increasingly  been 
abused  in  the  past  70  years  by  legislators  in 
nearly  every  State,  with  the  support  of  cer- 
tain interests  who  benefit  by  having  an  un- 
representative or  minority-controlled  State 
legislature. 

It  was  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  State 
legislatures  themselves  to  reapportion,  often 
in  open  defiance  of  their  own  State  constitu- 
tions, and  the  refusal  of  State  courts  to  en- 
force their  constitutions,  that  finally  caused 
the  Supreme  Court  to  respond  to  the  pleas 
of  citizens  who  claimed  that  they  were  un- 
derrepresented  and  to  enforce  this  basic 
principle  of  American  government. 

Through  most  of  the  19th  century,  while 
the  United  States  remained  primarily  an 
agricultural  and  rural  country,  equality  of 
representation  in  the  State  legislatures  was 
observed  Ui  most  States  in  both  houses  of 
the  legislatures. 
But    in    the   late    19th   century,    an    ever- 


larger  percentage  of  the  people  came  to  re- 
side in  cities.  As  the  population  of  the  Na- 
tion shifted  to  the  cities  and  suburbs,  the 
State  legislatures  increasingly  began  to  ig- 
nore their  duty  to  reapportion  because  tbe 
legislators  from  the  rural  and  relatively  less 
poptilated  areas  did  not  want  to  give  up 
their  control  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  result  of  this  by  1960 — ^when  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  Amedcan  people  were 
living  in  cities  and  their  suburbs — was  ex- 
treme malapportionment  of  the  leglslatiire 
in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. 

In  Michigan  before  its  recent  reapportloa- 
ment.  for  example,  It  tot*  in  1960  only  34,000 
persons  In  the  smallest  district  to  elect  a 
representative  for  the  lower  house,  while  it 
took  136,268  in  the  largest  district. 

In  other  words,  one  persoa  In  the  small- 
est district  had  four  times  the  representa- 
tion which  was  had  by  one  person  in  the 
larger  district. 

And  fOT  the  Michigan  senate,  a  person 
in  the  smallest  district  had  12.4  times  the 
representation  as  did  the  person  in  the  larg- 
est district. 

In  Illinois,  a  minority  of  only  29  percent 
of  the  people  could  elect  representatives  to 
the  State  senate  having  a  majority  of  the 
votes.  This  situation  was  repeated  In  State 
after  State  with  as  few  as  8  or  10  percent 
of  the  people  electing  a  majority  of  the 
votes  in  a  house  of  the  legislature. 

And  often  a  small  minority  controlled  not 
only  one  house  but  both  houses. 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, a  number  of  States  have  already  re- 
apportioned one  or  both  houses  of  their 
legislatures.  Perhaps  as  many  as  18..State8 
have  now  reapportioned  in  a  saftlsfactory 
manner. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
figures  showed  that  for  the  lower  houses 
there  were  still  two  States  In  which  less  than 
20  percent  could  elect  a  majority  of  the 
chamber  and  17  States  In  which  from  20 
to  40  percent  of  the  people  could  elect  a 
majority  of  the  lower  house.  With  respect 
to  the  upper  houses,  there  were  about  10 
States  in  which  less  than  20  percent,  could 
elect  a  majority  and  13  States  in  which  be- 
tween 20  and  40  percent  could  elect  a  ma- 
jority. 
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There  probably  are  still  more  than  30 
upper  houses  and  lower  houses  in  which  a 
niajority  of  the  representatives  Is  elected 
by  less  than  45  percent  of  the  people. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
now  before  Congress  have  been  properly 
labeled  the  "rotten  borough  amendnaents," 
Because  they  seek  to  preserve  the  represen- 
tation In  the  State  legislatures  of  wealth, 
land,  possessions,  or  other  Interests  besides 
people,  Just  as  did  the  infamous  rotten 
boroughs  at  early  19th  century  England 
which  sent  representatives  to  the  Parlia- 
ment even  though  they  had  very  few  people 
w  no  popvilatlon  whatsoever. 

These  amendments,  however,  appear  de- 
ceptively attractive.  One  of  the  chief  de- 
ceptive arguments  is  that  it  is  proper  that 
"other  factors"  be  represented  in  jtist  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  (two-house)  legisla- 
ture when  the  other  house  represents  peo- 
ple. While  there  are  many  other  dangers 
In  these  proposals,  I  think  that  the  practical 
effect  of  what  could  happen  under  the 
amendments  is  frequently  not  iinderstood 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  what  this  practical 
effect  would  be. 

Because  legislation  and  appropriations 
must  be  passed  on  by  both  houses  of  a  two- 
bouse  legislattu-e,  we  must  not  fail  to  realise 
that  however  well  apportioned  one  house 
may  be,  if  the  seocxid  boxise  Is  not  represent- 
ative of  the  people,  it  permits  a  minority. 
In  effect,  to  have  a  veto  over  the  entire 
State  government. 

The  evidence  on  this  could  not  be  mott 
dear.  Last  year,  August  Scholle,  president 
of  the  Michigan  State  AFIj-CIO,  documented 
this  fact  hefcwe  the  Hoxise  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. He  gave  many  illustrations  from 
the  experience  of  Michigan,  prior  to  Its  re- 
^portionment,  of  what  happens  when  a 
minority  of  the  people  not  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  suburbs,  con- 
trols one  house.    For  example: 

A  bill  to  provide  free  polio  shots  for  needy 
children  was  blocked  by  State  senators  r^>re- 
•entlng  2.8  million  people  despite  the  fact 
that  senators  representing  3.2  million  voted 
for  it. 

A  bill  to  provide  an  iinemployment  insiur- 
ance  increase  of  (3  was  killed  by  senators 
representing  only  2.4  million  people  despite 
support  tor  the  bill  by  senators  representing 
S.6  million. 

Workmen's  compensation  amendments 
were  killed  by  senators  for  2.9  million  people 
despite  supF>ort  for  them  by  senators  for  3.5 
million  people. 

The  addition  of  several  hundred  desperate- 
ly needed  mental  health  beds  was  blocked  by 
senators  for  2.8  million  people  despite  the 
support   for    this    legislation    by    senators 
representing  3.1  million  people. 

A  bill  to  help  small  bvuslness  by  letting 
development  credit  corporations  secure  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  Federal  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  was  killed  by  Senators 
for  2.6  million  people  despite  support  for 
the  bill  from  Senators  representing  3.6  mil- 
lion people. 

A  bill  to  exempt  food  and  medicine  from 
the  4-percent  sales  tax  in  order  to  help  re- 
tirees and  others  with  fixed  incomes  was 
killed  by  Senators  representing  3.3  miUion 
people  despite  the  fact  that  Senators  rep- 
resenting 5  million  people  voted  for  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  where  the 
malapportioned  State  senate  permits  29  per- 
cent of  the  population  to  elect  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  senate,  we  have  the 
same  problem  each  session.  The  Hlinois 
House,  which  in  recent  years  was  more  fair- 
ly apportioned  and  for  this  session  Is  elect- 
ed at  large,  passes  needed  legislation  on  labor, 
welfare  and  city  home  rule  matters,  but  the 
malapportioned  senate,  in  effect,  vetoes  them. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  Illinois  Senate 
is  watering  down  or  killing  a  proposed  new 
revenue  article  to  replace  our  archaic  rev- 
enue article  adopted  in  1870.  fair  housing 


IH-actices  bills,  a  minimum  wage  bill,  a  g\in 
registration  bill,  and  a  bill  to  give  the  city 
of  Chicago  authority  to  raise  sufficient  money 
to  conduct  it*  alTaln. 

Antilabor  legislation,  such  as  the  so- 
called  rlght-to-work  lawa.  or  the  lack  of 
fair  labor  legislation.  Is  typical  of  the  States 
with  malapportioned  legislatures.  Most  of 
the  States  which  have  right-to-work  laws 
are  among  the  most  badly  apportioned  in 
the  Nation. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  when  the 
Indiana  Legislature  was  reapportioned  fair- 
ly, one  of  its  first  accomplishments  was  the 
repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  law.  But  as 
long  as  even  one  houae  in  the  other  rlght- 
to-work  States  remains  under  minority  con- 
trol, it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  could  get 
repeal  of  the  State  rlght-to-work  law  or 
obtain  other  fair  laibaa:  legislation. 

And  this  leads  to  another  Interesting  point 
about  the  practical  effect  of  the  rotten  bor- 
ough amendments  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress. Because  many  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures are  malapportlcHied,  they  are  unable 
to  deal  with  the  needs  of  cities  and  other 
modem  proUems.  Consequently,  the  cities 
and  others  are  fcnxed  to  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  many  things  the  States 
can  and  shoiild  do. 

Those  who  truly  believe  in  States  rights 
and  a  stronger  Fedoal  system  ought  to  real- 
ize that  the  State  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  weak  and  be  bypassed  as 
long  as  they  are  unrepresentative  of  the 
people. 

Fair  apportionment  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures is  the  essential  reqxilrement  of  build- 
ing strong  and  modem  State  governments. 

As  my  good  friend  Pat  Greatho\ise  of  the 
UAW  recently  told  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments:  "Mi- 
nority rule  of  the  States  is  the  surest  way 
to  atrophy  the  remnants  of  strong  State 
government  that  stUl  remain." 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  come  to  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  these  insidious  rotten  borough  amend- 
ments. 

I  hope  they  will  let  their  representatives  in 
the  State  legislatures  and  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  know  their  opposition 
to  any  interference  In  the  great  opportunity 
we  now  have  to  achieve  fair  representation 
In  our  State  legislatures  through  the  orderly 
carrying  out  of  the  Supreme  Court's  mag- 
nificent decision  on  behalf  of  the  people. 


''Pink"  Profetsort  Blind  to  Perils  Faced 
by  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   ZNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
small  but  noisy  minority  of  so-called  in- 
tellectuals among  the  academic  com- 
munity that  seems  intent  on  condemning 
everything  the  United  States  does  and 
praising  the  motives  of  our  sworn 
enemies.  The  following  column  from 
the  July  12.  1965  Indianapolis  Star,  by 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  accmutely  describes 
their  tottd  intellectual  bankruptcy: 
"Pink"  PRonssosa  Blind  to  Perils  Faced  bt 
United  States 

Washington. — Something  is  very  wrong  in 
a  number  oS  Amerloan  \iniversltles. 

I  dont  mean  the  students,  not  even  when 
they  use  pacifism  to  dloak  simple  oowardice 


and  turn  sympathy  with  "revolution"  against 
human  freedom.  Not  even  when,  in  their 
struggle  to  attain  adulthood,  they  become 
the  Instnmarents  of  creeping  Bed  tyranny.  Al- 
most all  young  people  need  at  some  point  to 
turn  against  tbeir  elders.  How  else  can  they 
be  sure  they  exist?  And  when  young  people 
like  ours  have  been  reared  permlsslvely,  have 
abeorbed  no  firm  moral  or  philosophical  or 
religious  convictions  at  home  and  have  been 
subjected  to  self-pitying  exlstentlaliem  at 
college,  a  tvun  toward  anarchy  is  understand- 
able. 

What  in  our  universities  is  rotten  (or,  if 
you  will,  sick,  sick,  sick)  is  a  part,  I  am  told 
a  small  part,  of  the  faculties.  Professors  suf- 
fering eye  trouble  (anything  from  astigma- 
tism to  double  cataract)  disguise  it  as  a  de- 
mand for  more  int^ectual  freedom.  Truth, 
which  they  claim  to  aeek  even  when  they 
spit  upon  it,  requires  that  any  viewpoint  be 
heard,  whether  it  be  the  advocacy  of  dirty 
speech  or  of  free  love,  or  anarchy  and  gov- 
ernment by  riot  or  of  radical  pcu:iflsm. 

SLANT  1CT7ST  BE  mXNTDTED 

And  BO  far,  so  good — ^provided  each  ad- 
vocate is  aociirately  labeled  so  that  even  the 
least  intelligent  student  or  most  doctrinaire 
professor  can  identify  the  slant. 

But  by  the  same  token,  students  have  the 
duty  to  listen  to  lecttirers  who  advocate  fas- 
cism and  mlUtarlBm.  If  the  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  people  are  to  be  conaldered  req>ect- 
able,  so  too  are  advocates  of  South  African 
apartheid. 

But  this  is  Just  what  those  same  purblind 
professors  deny.  Reform,  revolution,  com- 
munism— ^yes.  Reaction,  racism,  and  dicta- 
torship (unless  it  be  Communist) — ^no. 

Thereby  these  "learned"  people  reveal 
themselves  not  as  champions  of  academic  or 
any  other  freedom  but  as  willing  or  unwilling 
partisans  of  Bed  tyranny.  This  is  the  lesson 
of  the  recent  teach-ins  (really  brainwash- 
ings). This  is  what  the  refusal  of  several 
hundred  students  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin (including  some  professors)  to  listen 
to  the  Government's  viewpoint  on  th6  war  in 
Vietnam  reveals. 

PROFESSORS  PROVE  PARTISAN 

A  portion  of  the  faculties  In  our  colleges 
are  partisans.  Furthermore,  they  are  parti- 
sans of  the  enemy  while  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  the  deadliest  and  longest  war  in 
our  history,  one  in  which  the  enemy  chal- 
lenges not  only  the  "American  way  of  life" 
but  that  national  and  individual  freedom 
which  is  what  our  fathers  died  to  preserve. 

Much  of  this  attitude,  one  must  admit, 
is  the  result  of  a  panic  fear  of  nuclear  war. 
Better  Red  than  dead.  So,  to  make  this 
cowardly  surrender  palatable,  dress  up  th^ 
Red  regimes  in  robes  of  idealism,  accept  their 
lies  about  themselves,  and  insist  above  all 
that  they  are  evolving  away  from  their 
worst  featiu'es.  Sooner  or  later  the  tyiAn- 
nlcal,  totalitarian  Communist  parties  (winse 
self-indulgent  leaders  are  as  far  from  ^e 
masses  as  they  were  in  Nazi  Germany)  will 
relax  and  turn  from  murder  (the  Vletoong) 
and  subversion  to  the  trough.  Ansrway.  bet- 
ter the  enslavement  of  hundreds  of  millions 
more  than  a  greater  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

REALISM    VERSUS    LIBERTT 

Even  an  idealist  like  Archibald  MacLeish. 
poet,  biu'eaucrat,  and  professor,  cannot  ap- 
parently see  what  the  realistic  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  the  Johnson  administration  to 
contain  communism,  far  from  being  an 
abandonment  of  the  American  dream  of 
brtnging  liberty  to  the  world  are  a  late  at- 
tempt to  defend  what  liberty  remains.  Simi- 
lar realism  would  have  prevented  Hitler's 
war. 

This  treason  of  the  learned  causes  a 
moralist  like  Frederick  D.  Wilhelmsen  to 
write  that  "the  West,  sickened  in  comfort 
and   diseased   in   doubt,  has   xmleashed   Its 
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or  later  they  will  settle  down  not 
ooxKtalnlzig  but  to  defeating  the 
— whether  the  "pink"  professors 
not. 


Uaitn   States,  RoMian  Space  Efforts 
>iffer  Greatly  in  Purpose 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H(K.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  XLLZirois 
IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.   ilXTMSFELD.    iSi.  Speaker,   the 
f ollowi£  s  brief  biit  stgnlflcwit  report  on 
the  Un^ed  States  and  Russian  spcu;e 
appeared  In  the  July  12,  1965, 
the  Chicago  Tribune.    Mr.  Wal- 
able  chief  of  the  Tribune's 
Bureau,  points  out  the  po- 
for  good  or  evil  in  man's  efforts 
space  and  the  dangers  to  the 
of  the  non-Ckxmnunist  world 
the  critical  area  of  inner 
military  domination  of  the 
might  be  established, 
m  my  occastons  in  the  past,  I  have 
consideration  of  this  possibility, 
Dr.  James  R.  Klltian,  Jr.,  once 
'This  is  one  race  we  dare  not 
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report  follows: 

Sfatxs.  Rvbsiam  Spacx  Efforts  Differ 

GBBATLT  or  PUKPOSE 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 
WASHifiGTON,  July  11. — ^There  is  a  startling 
between   Rxisslan   and   American 
which  oould  weU  determine 
future  at  the  world. 

is  submerged  by  all  the  fuss 

over  manned  space  flights,  but  it 

summed    up    in    two    very    simple 

and  military.     The  United 


dedicated  to  conquest  of  space  for 

ptirposes.  primarily  a  moon  landing, 

Is  Interested  primarily  In  con- 

spaoe  tor   military  ptirposee,   the 

of  the  Ckxnmunlst  aim  to  dom- 

world. 

Russian  leaders  have  boasted  that 

can  be  latmched  from  sateUites 

nation  on  earth.     While  Amer- 

stations,  which  are  almost  good 

detect  a  fly  in  space,  haven't  found 

In  outer  space,  it  can  be  as- 

is  straining  to  be  the  first  in 

achievement. 

other  hand  many  in  the  United 

the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 

such  development.    Natiirally  the 

of  such  a  satellite  would  be  a 

guarded  secret,  if  it  is  under- 

as  Is  believed. 
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$40     BnXION     TO     BEACH     MOON 

States    has    develc^ed    oaany 
commiinications  satellites.    Rus- 
one  of  these  in  cffbit.    The  United 
spending  more  than  S40  billion  in 
to  reach  the  moon  by  the  end  at 
Russia  is  assumed  to  be  aim- 
moon,  but  Is  spending  nothing  like 
in  its  effort. 


The  vital  area  in  space  is  the  belt  between 
100  and  500  miles  out,  which  is  known  as 
inner  space.  In  the  last  8  years  something 
like  1.000  missiles  have  been  projected  into 
space,  mostly  by  the  United  States.  There 
are  601  of  these  stUl  In  orbit,  some  function- 
ing and  some  circling  around  as  garbage  in 
space,  casings  and  the  like. 

The  United  States  has  gathered  consider- 
able data  on  this  vital  area.  It  may  be  in  a 
position  to  begin  speedy  development  for 
domination  of  this  critiOEil  area.  If  Russia 
should  win  the  race  for  control  of  the  area. 
It  could  be  expected  to  use  it  to  dominate 
the  world,  while  if  we  should  win  control 
we  covild  be  expected  to  use  it  to  guard 
against  aggression. 

EVIDENCE   OF  TRAPPED   RED   ASTRONAXrTS 

It  is  possible  that  some  our  space  launch- 
ings  have  been  aimed  at  developing  satellite 
rocket  launchers  or  at  least  for  gathering 
data  which  would  be  helpful  in  such  develop- 
ment. Many  of  our  lavmchlngs  have  been 
unannounced,  altho\igh  they  have  doubtless 
been  noted  and  studied  by  Russian  trackers. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  spotted  many  un- 
announoed  Russian  launchlngs.  There  is 
evidence  from  neutral  trackers  which  has 
led  many  observers  to  believe  that  Russia 
has  sent  astronauts  into  spctce,  both  men, 
and  wcMnen,  who  have  not  returned,  but  are 
circling  the  world  In  capsules  that  became 
coffins. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  srtriving  for  mili- 
tary control  of  inner  space,  it  should,  be- 
cause the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  of  tha 
non-Ck>mmunlst  world  depends  upon  It. 

The  United  States  can  afford  to  lose  the 
moon  race  to  Russia,  which  would  be  a  great 
scientific  first.  But  it  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  race  for  control  of  the  Inner  space  belt, 
because  it  will  have  loet  all. 


Model  Library  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

I  OF   PXNNSTI.VAina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  im- 
prove local  libraries  and  to  encourage 
their  use.  Members  of  Congress  may  wL^ 
to  relay  to  librarians  in  their  respective 
constituencies  a  r^sum^  of  the  activities 
of  what  I  believe  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  library  systems. 

At  the  recent  dedicati(xi  of  the  new 
Carrolltown,  Pa.,  public  library.  I  asked 
Dean  C.  Gross,  library  administrator  of 
the  Cambria  public  library,  for  an  outline 
of  the  techniques  and  operations  of  this 
highly  successful  system  in  order  that 
communities  throughout  the  country 
might  benefit.  His  contribution  Is  most 
interesting  and  informative  and  merits 
wide  distribution.  I  commend  it  to  your 
close  attention: 

Public    Library     Service    in    Cambria     and 
Somerset   Counties,   Pa. 

(By  Dean  C.  Gross,  library  administrator, 
Cambria  Public  Library) 
The  future  of  our  country  depends  on  four 
institutions.  These  are  the  home;  the 
church  and  synagogue;  the  school,  college, 
and  university;  and  the  public  Ubrary. 
From  these  four  institutions  come  the 
spiritual  and  educational  resources  which 
must  mold  future  citizens  and  keep  our 
society  strong  and  stable. 


The  public  library  is  now  beginning  to  re- 
ceive  its  due  recognition  as  a  partner  and 
servant  of  the  other  three  Institutions.  Th« 
Library  Demonstration  Act  of  1956  and  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  of 
1964  have  brought  needed  help  to  public  li- 
braries from  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  many  States  In  recent  yean 
have  begun  to  provide  funds  ««j»«i<»tine  their 
public  libraries.  The  third  and  most  essen- 
tial partner— city,  town,  or  county  govern- 
ments— ^must  play  their  part  if  adeqiiate 
public  libraries  are  to  be  established 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  meet  oommuni- 
ties  the  contribution  of  each  odT  the  three 
partners  must  be  much  higher  than  at 
present. 

One  of  the  finest  State  programs  for  pub- 
lic libraries  is  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Commonwealth's  State  library  code  of  1961 
uses  State  funds  to  Induce  tncreesed  finan- 
cial support  by  local  governments,  it  also 
provides  a  plan  by  which  the  cities'  exten- 
sive collections  of  materials  and  their  profee- 
slonal  staffs  are  helping  the  less  privileged 
towns,  vUlages,  and  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  most  effective  Ubrary  prograou 
In  the  State,  and  In  the  whole  country  ]■ 
based  In  Johnstown.  As  a  district  and  county 
center  the  Cambria  Public  Lltoary  Is  bring, 
ing  modem  pubUc  library  service  to  the 
280.000  residents  of  Caml»ia  and  Somerset 
Counties,  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

In  Cambria  County  Uhrarlee  are  now  estab- 
lished In  16  oommimlties,  iTn^in^^iwg  jr>hn^ 
town,  Bamesboro,  Beaverdale,  CarroUtown, 
Cresson,  Ebensburg.  GaUltBln,  Hastlnggi 
LiUy,  Nanty  Olo,  Patton,  Portage,  Richland 
Township,  Soutb  Fork,  Spangler.  and  West- 
mont.  In  addition  3  bookmobUes  now 
visit  4S  other  oommunities.  Including  the 
county  hcHne  and  county  prison,  on  alternate 
weeks.  Library  books  are  now  within  Ices 
than  6  miles  of  all  residents  ot  the  county. 

Federal  and  State  aaslstanoe,  together  with 
local  f\md8,  have  made  tlilB  valiiable  pro- 
gram possible.  Tlie  city  of  Johnstown  coo- 
tributee  one-half  mill  ot  *^'^^un  or  about 
$35,000  per  year,  and  In  1086  the  oounty 
government  to  contilbuting  (72,000.  llie 
Ubrary  system  received  $114,000  from  the 
Stote  In  1984.  In  1966,  $40,000  was  recelvM 
under  the  Ubrary  DemoostaraUon  Act,  with 
which  were  purchased  a  new  bookmobile  and 
the  books  to  stock  It. 

In  1964  the  system  ot  llbrarlee  loaned  to 
the  a03,000  residents  of  the  county  a  total 
of  650,934  books.,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and 
records.  Thto  was  an  Increase  of  48  percent 
over  1963.  Reference  work  Is  also  increas- 
ing rapidly,  with  12,969  questions  being  re- 
ceived last  year  by  the  main  library,  mese 
figures  Indicate  something  ot  the  response 
to  the  program. 

The  folkiwlng  Is  an  outline  of  the  many 
achiev«nents  ot  the  Ccunbrla  PubUc  Library 
and  Its  county  and  district  programs: 

An  extension  librarian  visits  all  district 
Ubrarles  regularly,  bringing  them  new  books, 
and  advising  and  assisting  in  administration 
of  the  local  libraries. 

In  1964,  2,366  books  were  sent  on  Inter- 
library  loan  to  member  libraries. 

Assistance  In  612  reference  questions  in 
the  district  libraries  was  provided  in  1964 
by  the  central  imit. 

Rotating  collections  of  popular,  new  adult 
books  are  provided. 

Telephones  are  provided  for  all  local 
Ubrarles  out  of  State  grants. 

Eight  periodicals  are  provided  for  each 
library. 

Monthly  all-day  meetings  of  all  district 
librarians  are  held  at  the  main  library.  Af- 
ter books  are  selected  from  leading  profes- 
sional Journals,  topics  are  disciissed  in  the 
subject  Off  library  administration. 

A  bimonthly  newsletter  Is  sent  to  all 
libraries  of  the  district. 

Many  lists  of  recommended  books  and  other 
publicity    materials    are    distributed    to  all 
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libraries.  Two  weekly  radio  series,  discussing 
books  and  our  Ubrarles,  are  broadcast  in 
Johnstown,  and  tape  recordings  are  carried 
by  four  other  CainlM>la  County  stations. 

A  weekly  column  appears  in  the  Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat,  publicizing  new  books 
and  the  Ubrary's  program. 

Collections  of  books  have  been  placed  in 
four  hospitals,  three  rest  homes,  and  Johns- 
town's Senior  Activities  Center. 

Book  collections  are  sent  to  15  schools 
having  no  libraries. 

A  home  delivery  service  tor  shut-ins  is 
provided. 

All  new  books  are  ordered,  cataloged  and 
processed  for  the  Cambria  Covmty  Ubrarles 
by  the  Bamesboro  and  Johnstown  units. 

A  course  in  reference  work  and  materials 
was  given  to  all  librarians.  Heads  of  new 
libraries  are  trained  in  procedures  and 
techniques. 

Book  review  sources  and  book  selection  aids 
are  provided  for  each  library  in  Cambria 
County. 

A  teletype  service  has  been  provided  at  the 
main  library,  linking  the  system  to  many  of 
the  great  libraries  of  the  Nation. 

A  photo-copytng  service  is  provided  at  the 
main  library. 

A  study  Is  \xnderway  of  means  by  which 
more  persons  can  be  reached  by  all  Ubrarles. 
Copies  of  a  Ubrary  broch\ire  have  been  sent 
to  aU  homes  in  the  two  counties. 

A  half-hour  Aim  has  been  made,  depicting 
the  Cambria  County  libraries,  bookmobUes, 
and  the  entire  program.  This  film  Is  avail- 
able for  lending  to  any  interested  organiza- 
tion. 

Cambria  and  Somerset  Counties  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  this  vigorous  library  program. 
Many  more  county  governments  should  sup- 
port their  public  libraries,  for  this  support 
In  most  cases  provides  the  chief  means  by 
which  residents  of  villages  and  rural  areas 
may  have  access  to  books.  The  responsibility 
for  providing  public  library  seryice  must  be 
accepted  by  county  commissioners  all  over 
the  country. 

City  public  libraries  now  have  two  major 
responsibilities  and  challenges.  The  first  is 
to  reach  the  city's  ovm  adults  and  chUdren 
who  are  not  now  using  libraries.  The  second 
is  to  carry  to  surrounding  towns  and  coim- 
tryslde  the  advantages  of  city  library  collec- 
tions, staffs,  and  techniques. 


Our  Purpose  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  tennessse 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remaiics  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter  has  been 
previously  granted. 

Whe  have  been  reading  and  hearing  a 
great  deal  of  those  who  are  spreading 
doubt,  confusion,  and  distrust  over  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  best  articles  I  have  read  on 
this  subject  was  written  by  Don  White- 
head, and  appeared  recently  In  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  very  excellent  presen- 
tation, and  I  am  pleased  t»  Insert  this 
article  in  the  Record  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 


Don   Whitehkad   Reports   on   Otrs   Purpose 

IN  Vietnam 

Prom  the  most  surprising  of  all  sources, 
there  is  arising  across  the  country  a  mlasmic 
mist  of  isolationism  which  is  spreading  the 
germs  of  doubt  and  confusion  over  the  hon- 
orable aims  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam. 

The  fog  Is  rising  from  many  college  and 
university  campuses  where  intellectual 
groups — a  minority  but  nevertheless  a  vocal 
one — profess  to  shudder  at  our  naked  Bword 
challenge  to  Communist  expansion  and  ag- 
gression in  Asia. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  many  of  these  same 
people  were  crying  for  U.S.  intervention 
against  nazlsm  and  fascism  when  it  seemed 
that  the  legions  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
might  engulf  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
They  were  Internationalists  and  wore  the 
badge  proudly.  They  scorned  the  isolation- 
ists of  the  day  who  cried  out  against  any  in- 
volvement In  Europe. 

They  were  all  tor  freedom  for  all  nations  in 
those  days.  Freedom  from  aggressors. 
Freedom  from  the  Oestapo.  Freedom  from 
dictators  pushing  people  around,  slaughter- 
ing millions  in  gas  chambers,  and  brutalizing 
those  who  opposed  them. 

Now  they  would  have  us  beat  a  retreat 
from  Vietnam.  They  deplore  any  escalation 
of  the  fighting  In  that  wartom  little  coun- 
try and  make  it  sound  as  though  the  United 
States  were  responsible  for  the  stepped-up 
fighting.  They  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists escalated  the  war.  They  will  not  or 
cannot  see  that  Vietnam  Is  only  a  single 
battle  in  a  worldwide  war  against  aggressive 
communism. 

They  shed  no  tears  for  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  East  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  China  whose  people  had  no  voice 
in  choosing  their  government  and  are  ruled 
by  brute  force. 

They  cry  not  for  the  freedoms  lost  by 
these  millions.  They  carry  no  placards  call- 
ing for  the  Russians  to  pull  back  their  tanks 
and  divisions  behind  their  own  borders. 
They  stage  no  sltdowns  protesting  the  Com- 
munists' grabs  for  power.  They  pass  no  reso- 
lutions denouncing  the  North  Vietnam  at- 
tacks on  South  Vietnam  or  Cuba's  efTorts  to 
subvert  governments  In  Central  and  South 
America. 

They  stage  rallies  and  cry  out  against  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  because  he  has 
stood  firm  In  North  Vietnam  and  balked,  at 
least  temporarily,  a  Communist  takeover  in 
Santo  Domingo.  They  refuse  to  place  the 
blame  where  it  belongs— on  the  Communists 
who  deliberately  follow  a  policy  of  com- 
muniztng  the  world  by  force,  subversion, 
threat  or  whatever  means  proves  most  effec- 
tive. 

Now  that  nazlsm  and  fascism  have  been 
conquered  as  a  world  threat,  these  onetime 
internationalists  would  have  us  pull  back 
into  our  shell  as  though  communism  was 
nothing  more  than  a  matter  for  academic 
debate.  Their  attitude  presumes  that  0(»n- 
munists  are  men  of  reason  speaking  the  same 
language  we  speak.    And  they  know  better. 

These  professors  who  are  so  vocal  against 
the  administration  policy  of  meeting  t(xce 
with  force  should  be  teaching  their  students 
that  a  Communist  dictatorship  is  as  vicious 
as  the  Hltler-M\issolinl  variety.  They  should 
be  teaching  that  communism  threatens  the 
freedoms  of  dtscussion,  protest,  Inquiry,  self- 
expression,  and  all  that  Is  held  dear  in  the 
academic  world.  These  freedoms  die  when 
communism  takes  over — and  the  intellec- 
tuals are  the  first  to  feel  the  iron  fist. 

There  Is  a  simple  way  to  end  the  hot  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  tensions  of  the  cold 
war.  That  is  tor  the  Communists  to  give 
up  their  fight  to  Impose  communism  on  the 
world  by  force  and  subversion. 

Until  that  day  arrives,  we  have  only  two 
choices:  Surrender  or  fight  back.  And  I  ap- 
plaud President  Johnson  for  fighting  back. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cujrcmsnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  July  11, 
1965: 

Twelve-Milk  Coastal  Lncrr  Is  Excellent 
Beginning 

A  bill  proposing  protection  of  U.S.  fishing 
rights  for  a  distance  ot  12  miles  from  our 
shores  certainly  is  a  recognition  of  a  grave 
problem. 

It  merits  the  apf»x>val  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time.  Congress  shoiild  rec- 
ognize that  the  proposed  law  touches  only 
the  surface  of  a  much  larger  problem. 

The  United  States,  and  10  other  nations, 
presently  recognizes  a  3-mile  territorial 
limit.  It  Is  a  general  rule  at  thumb  for  na- 
tional defense,  established  in  170a  on  the 
basis  that  8  miles  was  the  effective  range  of 
a  cannon,  and  therefco-e  the  distance  a  nation 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  defend. 

From  the  standpoint  of  security  today.  3 
miles  is  a  laughable  range  for  larger  guns 
or  missiles.  The  problem,  however,  includes 
a  scope  much  larger  than  national  defense. 

Most  nations  In  the  world  claim  territorial 
limits  up  to  10  miles.  Cutting  across  these 
is  a  confused  plethora  of  disputes,  national 
edicts  smd  treaties. 

Most  South  American  nations  on  the  Pa- 
cific seaboard,  for  example,  claim  fishing 
sovereignty  within  200  miles.  Which  closes  a 
valuable  area  to  UjS.  fishermen. 

In  May  of  1964,  Canada  gave  notice  it 
would  enforce  a  12-inile  fishing  limit,  which 
gave  rise  to  frictions  and  problems  in  the 
northeast,  northwest  United  States,  and 
Alaskan  areas. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have  agree- 
ments on  salmon  and  other  fishing  in  Alaska. 
Additionally,  the  United  States  and  Russia 
agreed  to  Alaskan  fishing  Jurisdictions  in 
six  areas  last  year. 

Further  oomplicatlons  arose  on  June  10. 
1964,  when  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  20 
other  nations  agreed  to  sovereign  rights  to  a 
depth  of  200  meters  along  continental 
shelves — about  20  to  25  miles.  Japen  ref  us^ 
to  recognize  the  agreement,  which  includes 
most  natural  resources,   not  only  fish. 

Fishing  rights  are  only  one  of  the  prob- 
lems. Of  equal  or  greater  Importance  are 
questions  of  natural  resource  development 
and  national  security. 

The  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States 
is  an  extension  of  the  mainland.  belie\'ed 
equally  rich  in  oil,  gold,  metals,  and  other 
preclovis  resources.  It  is  an  undeveloped 
frontier  that  could  be  exploited  with  more 
emphasis  on  the  current  acceleration  of 
oceanographlc  research. 

Other  nations  show  recognition  of  these 
facts.  Last  year  more  than  6,000  Russian 
and  Japanese  boats  were  sighted  near  the 
U.S.  shores.  Sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment on  many  of  the  vessels  indicated  they 
were  interested  in  Intelligence  wcH-k  and 
charting  of  natural  resources  as  well  as 
fishing. 

The  United  States,  it  Is  true,  is  showing  a 
greater  interest  in  oceanogn^>hy.  TTils  must 
be  coupled  wltli  a  realistic  recognition  that 
the  valuable  resources  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  also  must,,  be  protected  from  poach- 
ing. 
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Hope  for  Cities 

EXl'llNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

or  owMoam 


IN  THE  B  OUSB  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 
T  tesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tie  applause  can  sUll  be  heard 
from  the  Il40  million  Americans  who 
work  and  ]  Ive  in  urban  areas.  They  are 
applauding  the  action  of  the  House  in 
passing  the  bill  authori2dng  the  new 
Departmer  t  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

There  a:  6,jnany  problems  facing  the 
urban  ceil  «rs  of  this  country  which 
need  the  op-level  representation  they 
will  receivs  when  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  be- 
comes law. 

The  Euj  ene  Register-Guard,  a  fine 
newspaper  in  my  district,  pointed  out 
the  need  f  jr  such  a  Department  in  an 
editorial  on  June  18,  1965: 

America's  most  crucial  dranesttc  problem 
is  no  longer  the  farm  economy  but  the  prob- 
lem of  city  :  Ivlng.  Our  Nation  is  bulldozing 
1  million  ac  ee  a  year  Into  the  urban  sprawl. 
The  Nation  Jxist  has  to  give  Increased  at- 
tention to  c  ties 

I  suppor  this  editorial  when  it  states 
that  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
urban  area  i.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  join 
with  us  in  he  House  in  supporting  Pres- 
ident John  on's  proposal  to  create  a  De- 
partment c  f  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, wl  ich  will  assist  urban  areas  in 
getting  the  attention  they  need  in  the 
form  of  a  ITablnet-level  representation. 

With  cor  sent.  I  place  the  editorial  in 
the  Record 
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Sir.  Maier  argued  that  America's 
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analysis,"  Mr.  Maier  said,  "the 
only  be  solved  through  reallo- 
nadonal  resources.  The  Nation  Just 
i  icreased  attention  to  dties." 


The  measiu-e  will  combine  existing  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Administra- 
tion under  an  11th  Cabinet  member.  From 
the  municipal  standpoint,  the  move  will  also 
provide  American  cities  with  the  Iclnd  of 
representation  Mr.  Maier  talks  about  in  the 
highest  council  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment. 


A  Cheer  for  American   Imperialism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, July  11,  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine, "A  Cheer  for  American  Imperial- 
ism." The  article,  by  Henry  Pairlie, 
political  writer  for  the  Spectator  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  presents  one 
Englishman's  view  of  the  way  the  United 
States  meets  its  world  resopnsibilities. 
It  is  an  unusual  exposition  and  suggests 
that  perhaps  semantics  may  be  troubling 
us  more  than  substance  as  we  view 
America's  role  in  the  world  today. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  follows: 

A  Cheer  fob  American  Imperialism 
(By  Henry  Fairlle) 

Is  America  an  empire?  It  is  a  question 
which  no  American  cares  to  ask  himself  and. 
If  you  ask  it  of  him,  he  returns  a  hasty 
negative.  "Imperialism  Is  not  In  our  blood. 
You  are  still  thinking  In  terms  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire."  I  have  got  used,  by  now,  to  the 
answers.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  question 
which  needs  not  only  to  be  asked  but  to  be 
answered  with  some  frank  regard  for  the 
facts.  To  an  outsider,  the  fact  that  America 
Is  an  empire  Is  the  most  obvious  fact  of 
all. 

The  idea  of  empire,  I  realize,  fits  uncom- 
fortably into  the  severe  and  sparse  concep- 
tion which  the  Americans  have  of  their  des- 
tiny. Their  Nation  began  its  life  In  rebellion 
against  a  colonial  power,  and  consequently 
the  mere  suggestion  that  they  may  them- 
selves be  an  empire  Is  taken  Immediately  as 
an  accusation.  "It  is  that  word.  It  Is  Just 
that  word,"  says  one  American  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  question  over  and  over 
again.  Call  it,  then,  by  another  name — 
though  none  is  so  short  and  convenient — but 
the  fact  will  remain. 

"I  am  a  Berliner,"  President  Kennedy  pro- 
claimed, in  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
words  he  ever  used,  and,  Lf  they  meant  any- 
thing at  all,  they  Implied  a  shared  citizen- 
ship of  what — if  not  an  em.pire?  "I  am  a 
Berliner"  has  no  meaning  Lf  all  he  was  talk- 
ing about  was  a  treaty  obligation  to  defend 
West  BerUn.  But  that,  precisely,  was  what 
he  was  not  saying.  To  say  "I  am  a  Berliner" 
is  exactly  the  same  as  to  say  civls  Romanus 
sum  and  civis  Britannlcus  sum.  Common  to 
all  three  is  the  idea,  not  simply  of  protec- 
tion, but  of  protection  arising  from  common 
citizenship  of  an  empire. 

But  I  shooild  begin  by  enumerating  what 
seem  to  me  the  facts  of  empire,  as  distinct 
from  the  plainer  facta  of  America's  power. 

1.  International  police,  or  "peacekeeping," 
operations "  are  in  themselves  the  most  ob- 
vious obligation  of  empire;  and  no  serious 
person  tliat  I  know  (whatever  his  view  of  the 
spectflc  actions  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominl- 


oan  Republic)  denies  that  America  must, 
from  time  to  time,  engage  In  such  operations 
To  employ  force  abrockd  without  the  declare- 
tlon  of  war  is,  in  fact,  the  first  attribute  of 
empire. 

2.  More  speciflcally,  to  endow  American 
forces  with  a  combat  role — a  phrase  which 
could  have  been  rendered  so  simply  in  Latin, 
and  would  have  been  understood  by  any  em- 
peror, or,  for  that  matter,  any  legionary la 

to  endow  them  with  the  same  responsibility 
as  once  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  the 
British  soldiers  on  the  frontiers  of  empire. 
That  American  soldiers  in  farflung  prov- 
inces of  the  world  should  have  a  combat  role 
seems  peculiar  only  if  one  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  fact,  and  so  the  duties,  of  empire 

3.  When  military  police  actions  lead  di- 
rectly to  a  local  and  political  engagement  in 
these  farflung  territories,  empire  exists.  As 
one  American  commentator  wrote  recently 
of  the  Dominican  situation.  "Despite  Wash- 
ington's carefully  orchestrated  campaign  to 
cloak  the  political  negotiations  in  the  trap- 
pings  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
they  remain  very  much  a  UJS.-managed  op- 
eration."    Exactly,   and  that  Is  empire. 

4.  "Until  the  international  community  Is 
ready  to  rescue  the  victims  of  clandestine 
aggression,"  Adlal  Stevenson  said  the  other 
day,  "national  power  will  have  to  fill  the 
vacuum.  It  is  the  most  costly,  the  most  dan- 
gerous, and  the  least  desirable  kind  of  peace- 
keeping." May  be.  But,  meanwhile,  this 
stark  admission  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  world  order,  national  power  must  fill 
t^e  role  is  as  clear  an  acceptance  of  imperial 
responsibility  as  one  could  wish  for. 

5.  Empire  means  that  the  need  for  it  is 
accepted  in  the  provinces  perhaps  even  more 
readily  than  at  the  center;  and,  freed  from 
the  necessity  to  mince  his  words,  Mr.  C. 
Rajagopalachari,  ironically  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  India's  struggle  for  Independence, 
wrote  recently  to  the  New  York  Times: 
"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  11 
America  withdraws  and  leaves  southeast 
Asia  to  itself.  Communist  China  will  ad- 
vance and  seize  the  continent  •  *  *  and  the 
empire  of  China  under  Mao  and  his  suc- 
cessors will  be  firmly  established."  To  resist 
this  empire,  he  looks  to  the  protection  of 
another. 

6.  Near  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  500  Luftwaffe  pUot 
officers  are  now  being  trained  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  for  tactical  command  duty,  includ- 
ing the  delivery  of  nuclear  missiles.  Some 
of  them  have  already  passed  the  course,  with 
appropriate  graduation  ceremonies,  and 
been  awarded  the  freedom  of  Arizona.  In 
much  the  same  way,  the  Roman  legions  were 
recruited  from  native  populations,  the  le- 
gionaries themselves  becoming  privileged 
citizens;  and  Sandhurst  turned  out  superb 
native  officers  for  service  in  the  empire.  Sjrm- 
bollcally  as  weU  as  actually,  the  Luftwaffe 
officers  are,  however  Ironically,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  empire. 

7.  Above  all.  there  is  the  achievement  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  He 
has  created,  during  his  3rear8  In  office,  an 
American  force  which  can  be  disposed 
around  the  world  with  a  minlmvim  of  diffi- 
culty and  domestic  disturbance.  To  an  out- 
sider, this  force  seems  to  have  the  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  the  practical  attributes  of 
empire;  Its  mission,  certainly,  is  the  peace 
and  security  of  an  empire.  But,  perhaps 
even  more  significant,  this  Is  the  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  McNamara  which  has  been  least 
questioned,  which  has  been  almost  tacitly 
accepted  by  the  American  people — as  if  they 
understood  their  unending  and  inescapable 
Imperial  role. 

So  one  could  go  on.  Even  the  American 
critics  of  America's  present  policy  use  the 
langxiage  of  empire.  Whatever  may  be  said 
for  or  against  the  Idea  that  there  are  distinct 
spheres  of  Influence  properly  "belonging"  to 
one  or  other  of  the  great  powers,  It  Is  an  Im- 
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perlal  conception.  Certainly,  those  who  use 
the  notion  of  spheres  of  influence  as  an 
argiunent  for  American  withdrawal  In  any 
part  of  the  world  are  relying  on  no  more 
lofty  Intellectual  or  moral  categories  than 
the  administration  in  staying  there. 

All,  some,  or  much  of  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  Americans,  but  still  they  shy  from 
the  idea  of  empire.  It  seems  Important, 
therefore,  to  try  to  explain  why  I  think  the 
Idea  of  empire  Is  useful.  For  one  thing, 
certain  time-worn  propositions  can  immedi- 
ately be  stated  frankly,  even  if  they  are  not 
accepted. 

No  empire  can  contract  and  hope  to  sur- 
vive. It  must  either  be  strenuously  main- 
tained or  disintegrate.  No  empire.  It 
follows,  can  selectively  withdraw  from  Its 
frontiers  without  inviting  another  empire  to 
advance — by  steps  which  have  thus  been 
generously  preselected  for  it.  The  Ingenious 
Idea  that  America  can  abandon  her  respon- 
sibilities in  one  part  of  the  world,  without 
sacrificing  them  elsewhere,  can  be  countered 
by  the  simple  question:  Who  will  do  the 
selecting? 

Perhaps  If  It  were  done  by  all-wise  and 
all-seeing  men.  It  would  be  feasible.  But 
once  the  process  Is  begun  no  one  can  foresee 
how.  by  whom,  \inder  what  pressures,  for 
what  motives.  In  response  to  what  seductive 
arguments,  It  will  be  continued.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  abandon  any  frontier  of  an  em- 
pire without  establishing  precedents,  both 
of  argument  and  of  action. 

An  empire  has  no  Justification  except  Its 
own  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  pointless  to 
ask  (as  is  so  often  asked  today)  why  America 
Is  "here"  or  "there."  There  can  be  no  answer 
that  Is  militarily,  politically.  Intellectual- 
ly, or  morally  satisfying.  When  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Jr..  said  recently  that  America's 
initial  Involvement  In  Vietnam  was  a  mis- 
take, he  may  or  may  not  have  been  right. 
But  when  he  went  on  to  say  that,  once  that 
engagement  had  been  made,  America  could 
not  withdraw,  he  was  (although  he  might  be 
horrified  to  have  It  put  In  this  way)  simply 
drawing  attention  to  the  facts  of  life  of 
empire. 

An  empire  Is  always  open  to  the  strongest 
attack  where  the  arguments  for  its  remaining 
seem  to  be  the  weakest.  An  empire  is  nor- 
mally defending,  not  its  heart,  but  its  fron- 
tiers. By  their  nature,  frontiers  are  difficult 
to  defend,  both  In  logic  and  in  practice.  A 
frontier  Is  always  dangerous.  It  is  where 
interests  meet,  and  may  collide.  It  \s  where 
the  claims  of  others  seem  to  be  sla-ongest.  and 
one's  own  claims  most  open  to  question.  It 
is  distant.  It  is  costly  and  hazardous  to  de- 
fend. It  is  usually  uncommonly  messy.  It 
its  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  empire 
is  continually  engaged  In  small  wars  or  ac- 
tions precisely  where  the  arguments  for  dis- 
engagement are  the  most  appealing.  But  this 
is  the  trap.  Frontier  wars  are  the  Inescap- 
able moments  of  truth  for  an  empire.  By  the 
time  one  Is  left  defending  the  heart  alone, 
the  game  is  already  lost. 

An  empire  wastes  treasure  and  life.  There 
is  nothing  more  apparently  wasteful  than  the 
defense  of  far-distant  frontiers.  For  long 
years  Britain's  civil  officers  and  soldiers  kept 
guard  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India — 
bartering  with  the  tribes  for  their  loyalty 
and,  when  this  was  not  successful,  subduing 
them.  The  "waste"  (In  both  action  and  In- 
action) was  undeniable.  But,  as  a  result  of 
their  watch  and  only  as  a  result  of  their 
watch,  two  huge  empires,  Britain  and  Russia, 
remained  locked  In  peace  where  their  Inter- 
ests threatened  to  collide  most  dangerously. 
That  America  is  now  "dissipating"  her  re- 
sources in  small  wars  and  actions  around  the 
world  seems  to  me,  therefore,  a  meaningless 
criticism. 

Implicit  in  all  this  there  remains  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  useful  perspective 
which  the  idea  of  empire  can  offer.  Amer- 
icans— and   this   is    the   firmest   conclusion 


that  I  have  drawn  from  watching  and  listen- 
ing to  the  current  debate  on  American  for- 
eign policy — ^have  not  yet  learned  that  for- 
eign policy  does  not  produce  results  and, 
what  is  more,  is  not  Intended  to  produce 
results. 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  country  in  the  posi- 
tion which  America  now  occupies  can  never 
be  much  more  than  a  ceaseless  attempt  to 
stop  six  holes  in  a  dike  with  only  five  fingers. 
This  Is  what  foreign  policy  is.  There  is  no 
respite,  for  it  is  a  fact  of  empires,  as  It  is  a 
fact  of  dikes,  that  the  pressure  on  them  is 
continuous  and  continual.  No  sooner  has 
one  stopped  one  hole  than  the  water  begins 
to  trickle  through  elsewhere — as  often  as 
not,  where  one  thought  the  dike  was  sls-ong- 
est.  As  Dean  Rusk  obliquely  observed  the 
other  day.  there  are,  in  an  average  year,  be- 
tween 30  and  40  changes  of  government  in 
the  world — "and  many  of  these,  you  can  be 
sure,  will  nin  contrary  to  your  expectations." 

The  only  thing  to  do  In  this  situation  is  to 
live  with  it.  and  sleep  well  at  night. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  this.  An 
empire  with  the  worldwide  responsibilities  of 
America  can  never  be  certain  where  not  only 
changes  of  government  but  changes  in  any 
of  the  existing  circumstances  may  I'lcklessly 
Involve  her.  She  can  never  be  certain  that 
she  has  no  Involvement  in  a  particular  area 
until  a  threat  has  appeared  there;  and,  when 
the  threat  appears,  the  calculations  which 
must  be  rapidly  made  are  full  of  imponder- 
ables. An  empire  can  never  make  a  tally  of 
the  extent  of  its  commitments,  or  even  estab- 
lish any  order  of  priority  among  its  commit- 
ments. 

All  that  is  clear  is  that  the  empire  is  one, 
and  that  the  effect  of  its  actions  In  one  of 
Its  parts  Is  likely  to  produce  Incidental  re- 
actions in  all  of  its  other  parts.  An  empire 
does  not  exist  apart  from  the  will  at  the 
center — In  the  metropolitan  country — and 
that  will  cannot  be  shown  to  be  weak  in  one 
area,  without  its  being  assumed  to  be  weak 
elsewhere. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the 
Britons,  harassed  by  the  invading  barbarians, 
sent  a  desperate  appeal  to  Rome  for  the  help 
and  protection  of  the  empire.  Honorius' 
reply — and  it  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
docxunents  In  history — was  that  the  empire 
no  longer  had  the  strength  or  the  wlU  to 
protect  them,  that  they  must  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

Within  a  few  years,  Britain  had  slipped  into 
the  dark  agee — ^but,  of  course,  not  Britain 
alone.  Steadily  and  selectively,  Rome  con- 
tinued to  withdraw  from  her  frontiers,  as 
the  barbarians  realized  that  the  empire  had 
lost  Its  will,  until  Roman  civilization  could 
survive  only  obscurely  in  Byzantium,  and 
Rome  herself,  the  nefirest  man  has  come  to 
establishing  a  successful  world  ord«-,  fell 
forever.  None  of  t^ls.  In  the  early  days,  was 
Inevitable.  But  once  the  process  had  begun, 
it  cotild  not  be  arrested. 


Save  That  Tree  and  Save 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  years  ago  woodsmen  leveled  for- 
ests with  abandon,  not  realizing  the 
value  of  trees  in  checking  erosion,  build- 
ing up  watersheds,  protecting  against 
high  winds,  and  providing  recreational 
pursuits.  Today  the  wise  farmer  and 
lumberman  alike  utilize  selective  cutting 


as  a  sound  business  practice  while  com- 
pljring  with  conservation  principles. 

The  advantages  of  selective  cutting  are 
described  in  an  article  by  Dick  Denison 
in  the  June  12  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parmer.  Based  upon  the  experience  of 
a  resident  of  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, it  contains  helpful  suggestions 
which  should  be  given  national  atten- 
tion. For  this  reason  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 
Weed    Out    That    Woodlot    Now — Growth 

Rate   Was   Doubled   and  Timbeb  Quautt 

Boosted  Uin>EX  This  Timbeb  Management 

Pkocram 

(By  Dick  Denison) 

If  I  were  going  to  write  a  book  on  woodlot 
management  I  would  title  it,  "Weeding  My 
Onions,"  says  Cambria  County  woodlot  owner 
J.  V.  Hammond. 

"All  there  Is  to  sound  timber  management 
is  keeping  the  weeds  out,  and  the  timber 
crop  thinned  and  properly  spaced."  empha- 
sizes this  lumberman. 

Why  bother  with  a  woodlot?  A  well -man- 
aged woodlot  will  produce  between  200  and 
400  board  feet  of  timber  per  year  per  acre." 
Cambria  County  district  forester  O.  L.  "Jim  ' 
Mulhollen  tells  us. 

"But  if  you  clear  cut  an  acre  of  woodland, 
the  most  timber  you  can  hope  to  harvest  Is 
4.000  board  feet.  It'll  be  another  50  years 
before  you  cut  another  1,000  feet,"  reminds 
Hammond. 

It  doesn't  take  a  mathematician  to  figure 
out  the  economics  of  selective  cutting  over 
clear  cutting.  If  you  cut  300  board  feet  each 
year  over  a  50-year  span  that  figures  out  to 
15,000  board  feet  in  any  man's  book — a  plus 
of  11,000  feet  over  the  clear-cut  method. 

"In  my  estimation  a  properly  managed 
woodlot  is  an  Insurance  policy  for  a  farmer.' 
says  Jim  Mulhollen.  "It  has  a  certain  value 
each  year.  A  farmer  could  work  in  a  few 
truck  loads  of  logs  in  the  winter  and  add  to 
his  Income.  Or  if  he  needs  lumber  for  a 
repair  or  construction  job  he  has  it  readily 
available." 

One  dairy  farmer  we  visited  recently  vas 
able  to  slash  his  construction  costs  for  a  new    • 
dairy  barn  by  $100  per  cow  through  the  use    ^ 
of  home-grown  timber. 

An  Eak  County  farmer  figures  he  averages 
about  WOO  a  year  extra  income  by  tree 
farming  his  66  acres  of  woodland.  He  re- 
gards the  extra  Income  as  Just  plain  "gravy" 
because  he  is  Improving  his  woods,  utilizing 
farm  equipment  and  labor  in  slack  periods 
and  because  he  enjoys  working  in  the  woods. 

"Every  time  I  get  a  couple  of  hours."  he 
says,  "I  go  into  the  woods.  It's  Just  like  a 
vacation."  ' 

A  Penn  State  graduate  in  Adams  County, 
who  started  farming  on  a  shoestring,  credits 
his  tree  farm  with  getting  him  off  to  a  good 
start.  He  received  $2,000  recently  for  a  selec- 
tive harvest  of  sawtimber  which  left  his 
woods  in  better  condition  than  it  was  before 
cutting.  He  also  saves  several  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  by  heating  his  home  with  wood. 
Periodically,  he  sells  pulpwood. 

HOW   DO    TOU   WEED   THE    "ONIONS^   ' 

The  "weeds"  in  Hammond's  "onion  patch" 
or  tree  farm  are  undesirable  species  of  trees 
competing  for  available  nutrients.  The 
thinning  or  weeding  process  does  the  same 
for  a  woodlot  as  cuJtlvation  does  for  a  field 
of  corn. 

First  step  is  to  remove  all  undesirable 
species  and  remove  all  but  the  top  wood. 
Tt>ps  may  be  left  to  rot  as  they  add  plant 
food  and  c«ganic  matt^  to  the  forest  floor 
In  addition,  they  keep  deer  away  from  young 
seedlings  sprouting  up  among  them  The 
cull  trees  can  be  sold  as  pulpwood,  firewood, 
or  rough  Ixunber. 

After  removing  the  undesirable  timber, 
thin  out  the  high  value  species  so  they  do 
not  compete  f<»'  available  nutrients.     Plant 
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ett  of  the  Department  of  Forests 

teUs  us  that  the  cost  of  thin- 

of  timber  runs  In  the  nelgh- 

$3  to  94.    It  Involves  not  only  the 

undesirable  trees  but  also  the  re- 

deslrable  species  which  are  too 


of  thinning  is  called  opening 
forestry  experts  tell  us.  This 
creates  a  wet  floor  on  the  forest 
acts  as  a  sponge.  It  will  hold 
of  a  3-inch  rainfall.  A  closed 
a  dry  forest  floor  and  increases 


140-acre   tract   where   Hammond 

canopy"   8   years   ago,    growth 

stimipe  of  recently  felled  logs 

growth    rate    of   these    trees   was 

rhis    Is    known    as   releasing    the 

potential  of  a  tree. 

available.    Free    forestry    advice 

to  small  woodlot  owners  in  the 

e    Pennsylvania    Department    of 

Waters  employs  50  foresters  scat- 

the    State.     These    men 

of    their    time    helping    farm 

to    practice    good    forestry 

If  you  need  the  help  of  one 

write  to  State  Forester,  Depart- 

Porests    and    Waters,    Education 

aarrlsburg.    These   foresters   can 

vhlch  trees  to  remove  to  achieve 

gppwth  potential  from  your  wood- 
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A  tree  farm  is  an  area  of 
,  taxpaytng  land  of  at  least 
dedicated  to  continuing  growth   of 
for  nmn's  use.     Further  details 
may  be  obtained  from  Penn- 
Farm  Conunlttee,  State  Street 
I  iarrlsburg.  Pa. 
pee  fanning  has  been  paying  off 
Eiond.    You  have  available  the 
to  you  as  he  had.    Why  not 
ilde  Income  from  your  woodlot? 
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Foriigii  Aid  It  an  Iceberg 


2NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  XNDIAM A 

1  [OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  londay.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  follaw- 
frwn  the  July  12,  1965.  In- 
Star    describes    the    recent 
ff>reign  aid  figures  made  by  our 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman].  Foreign  aid  is,  indeed, 
an  "iceberg,"  and  like  icebergs,  it  is  the 
part  below  the  surface  that  is  most  dan- 
gerous. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Foreign  Aid  Is  an  Iceberg 

If  you  think  foreign  aid  amounts  to  only 
$3  or  94  billion  a  year,  look  again. 

A  list  of  15  budget  items  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Representative  Otto  Passman,  of  Lou- 
isiana, chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  a  long-time  critic  of  foreign 
aid. 

The  15  items  on  Passman's  list,  for  the 
year  now  beginning,  total  $7.5  billion.  This 
is  more  than  twice  the  $3.4  billion  for  the 
item  which  is  labeled  "foreign  assistance." 
It  embraces  economic  aid  and  "mutual  secu- 
rity." The  other  14  items,  ranging  from  $4 
million  for  the  Inter-American  Highway  to 
$1.6  billion  for  the  agricultural  commodities 
Public  Law  480  program,  are  scattered 
through  the  budget,  burled  in  the  activities 
of  various  departments  and  agencies. 

The  effect  of  foreign  aid  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  often  is  belittled  on 
the  grounds  that  a  major  portion  of  foreign 
aid  money  actually  is  spent  in  this  country. 
This  argument  refers  to  the  identified  for- 
eign aid,  the  $3.4  billion  item  In  the  list. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  items,  accounting  for  more  than  half 
of  the  $4.1  billion  of  additional  foreign  aid. 
are  all  spent  outside  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this  $7.5  billion  of  requests 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Passman  said, 
there  are  unspent  funds  from  prior  years' 
authority  totaling  $10.6  billion.  This  means 
that  If  all  the  current  requests  are  approved 
there  will  be  a  grand  total  of  $18.1  billion  In 
spending  authority  available  this  year  for 
foreign  aid  activities. 

There  are  also  other  items.  Passman 
called  attention  to  a  recent  appropriation  of 
$1  billion  for  the  International  Monetary 
F^ind  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30.  And  $4  billion  a  year 
Is  being  paid  for  interest  on  the  portion  of 
the  national  debt  which  financed  foreign  aid 
spending  of  previous  years. 

Add  that  $4  billion  to  the  $7.5  bUlion  of 
current  requests  and  the  actual  true  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  for  foreign  aid  for  this  year 
will  be  $11.5  bUlion. 

More  and  more  taxpayers  are  beginning  to 
protest  that  the  results  of  foreign  aid  are 
not  worth  the  publicized  cost  of  $3  to  $4 
bUlion  a  year.  The  results  fall  a  lot  farther 
short  of  being  worth  $11.5  bUllon  a  year. 


July  13,  1965[ 


Biting  the  Helping  Hand 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OP   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  column  by 
Arthur  Krock.  which  appeared  In  the 
July  13,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  should  have  the  attention  of 
all  the  Members. 

It  very  carefully  spells  out  the  prob- 
lem of  our  President  "biting"  the  helping 
hand  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  on 
dvll  rights  legislation.  I  cc«nmend  it  to 
your  attention: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  13,  igesj 
In  thx  Nation:  BirtNo  a  Hklpino  Hand 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  July  13. — The  principal 
spokesman  for  the  House  Republicans  on 
equal  rights  legislation.  Representatives  Pohb 
of  Michigan,  and  McCuiiocH  of  Ohio,  were 
Justified  In  the  resentment  they  expressed 
today  of  President  Johnson's  adverse  com- 
ment  on  their  substitute  voting  protection 
bill.  The  Republican  version,  unlike  the 
administration  measure  approved  by  the 
House,  provided  nationwide  instead  of  re- 
gional machinery  against  Negro  discrimina- 
tion. And  in  other  respects  it  met  the  basic 
obligation  of  a  political  opposition  to  offer'' 
constructive  alternatives  to  proposals  of  the 
party  in  power. 

VTJLNEEABLE  TO  RETORT 

Moreover,  In  attacking  the  House  minority 
leaders  for  responsibly  discharging  this  ob- 
ligation, the  President  left  himself  vul- 
nerable to  their  retort  that  In  effect  BJr. 
Johnson  was  "advocating  one-party  govern- 
ment." For  if  the  leader  of  the  party  In 
power  is  to  determine  which  alternative  pro- 
posals  by  the  opposition  are  responsible  per- 
formances of  its  function  and  which  are  not, 
the  net  Is  a  one-party  system. 

But  the  President's  assumption  of  that 
role  in  this  instance  was  unwise  for  more 
reasons  than  that.  He  is  Indebted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  leadership,  especially  Sen- 
ator DiBKSEN  and  Representative  McCulloch 
for  the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964 
over  Etemocratlc  resistance.  He  is  indebted 
to  the  same  House  Republican  leadership, 
whose  substitute  he  attacked  as  a  measure 
"which  would  have  seriotisly  damaged  and 
diluted  the  guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote 
for  all  Americans,"  for  the  suggestion  by 
which  Congress  recently  went  on  record  In 
support  of  his  conduct  up  to  that  point  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  was  Representative 
Ford  who  proposed  that  Mr.  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  use  an  additional  $700  miUion  of 
funds  already  at  his  disposal  in  the  existing 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  made  special  legislation  to  dramatize 
this  support.  And  there  are  other  pending 
foreign  and  domestic  problems  in  which  the 
President  must  rely  on  a  bipartisan  approach. 

WTOENING  THE  BREACH 

This  cannot  be  assured  by  the  House  Re- 
publican group  of  superliberals  who  on  sev- 
eral occasions  saved  President  Kennedy  and 
himself  from  defeat  by  deep  Democratic  divi- 
sion on  vital  Items  in  their  legislative  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Johnson  will  often  require  the 
help  of  the  much  greater  percentage  of  the 
Republicans  who  vote  with  their  leadership. 
To  widen  this  breach  by  putting  his  politi- 
cal weight  against  their  support  of  a  con- 
structive substitute  for  the  administration's 
voting  rights  bill  Is  hardly  the  way  to  In- 
duce them  to  think  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  they 
should.  Instead  of  as  primarily  a  political 
enemy. 

It  may  not  even  be  the  way,  U  such  was 
the  intent,  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate that  appeared  on  the  voting  rights  leg- 
islation. At  election  time  they  have  the 
common  interest  of  increasing  the  party 
membership  In  Congress.  Furthermore,  the 
President's  attack  on  the  House  Republicans 
was  Implied  praise  for  Senate  Minority  Lead- 
er DiHKSEN.  because,  instead  of  offering  a 
sulwtitute  for  the  Administration  measure, 
he  chose  to  associate  himself  in  drafting  and 
revising  it. 

But  since  this  implied  praise  of  Dirksen 
was  in  the  framework  of  the  President's 
charge  that  the  substitute  of  the  House  Re- 
publican leaders  "would  have  seriously  dam- 
aged •  •  •  the  guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote  • 
for  all  Americana,"  this  is  more  likely  to 
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Q^rrow  the  Hovise-Senate  leadership  breach 
tban  widen  and  deepen  It. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  Republican  re- 
tort to  the  President  was  left  for  Ford  and 
licCxTLLOcH  to  make,  illustrates  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Republican  Party.  Perhaps  this 
weakness  tempted  Mr.  Johnson  to  deviate 
from  his  assiduous  courtship  of  Republicans, 
together  with  the  other  groups  required 
to  further  his  objective  of  government  by 
"consensus."  Lacking  an  acknowledged  na- 
tional leader  constantly  active  In  the  polit- 
ical interest  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
also  the  unity  of  Senate -House  leadership 
on  this  particular  matter  of  a  voting  rights 
bill,  the  party  voice  In  reply  was  necessarily 
limited  to  the  two  Republicans  In  the  direct 
lire  of  the  President's  criticism. 

THE   PPTT    OF   IT    ALL 

That  is  a  pity,  because,  as  the  Ford-Mc- 
Culloch  statement  disclosed,  Mr.  Johnson 
bad  made  himself  a  vulnerable  target  to  a 
concerted  Republican  broadside  on  a  na- 
tltsial  scale.  It  la  quite  true,  as  House 
leaders  noted,  that  the  President's  conver- 
tloii  to  mUitancy  on  equal  Negro  rights  is  a 
rather  recent  manifestation.  Also,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  administration  bill  miracu- 
lously excludes  Texas  and  Cook  County,  HI., 
where  Negro  and/or  white  discrimination 
has  not  been  exactly  uncommon.  And  the 
measure  could  permit  the  election  of  candi- 
dates by  Invalid  votes  in  seven  States. 

All  of  these  defects  were  absent  from  the 
Pord-McCulloch  substitute. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Alabama  is  blessed 
with  many  outstanding  educational  insti- 
tutions, one  of  these  being  the  University 
of  Alabama,  founded  in  1831  and  located 
in  Tuscaloosa. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Rose,  the  distinguished 
president,  points  out  the  outstanding 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  imiversity 
and  his  10 -year  master  plan  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university. 

This  report  appeared  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  the  Alabama  Alumni 
News  and  is  submitted  herewith.  I  com- 
mend it  for  thoughtful  study  by  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record  : 

Universitt,  Ala. 
Board  of  Trustees, 
University  of  Alabama. 

Gentlemxn:  I  am  delighted  to  present  to 
the  board  of  trustees  the  President's  report 
..on  the  activities  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  academic  year  1964-65.  Within 
recent  years  the  university  has  seen  splendid 
progress,  but  this  past  year  has  been  the  best 
one.  It  has  been  a  year  of  good  teaching 
and  research  by  our  faculty,  a  splendid  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  oiu"  students,  and  the 
continued  development  of  our  academic  pro- 
grams. Substantial  Increases  in  financial 
support  from  all  sources  have  been  most 
encoiuaging.  The  university  has  surged  for- 
ward with  important  research,  new  Instruc- 
tional programs,  and  new  service  projects. 
All  of  these  are  the  mark  of  a  good  univer- 
sity. 

I  want  to  use  this  means  to  express  to  the 
trustees,  the  administrative  officera,  the  fac- 


ulty, and  tbe  students  my  appreciation  for 
th«  solid  support  and  splendid  •fforts  which 
all  have  made  toward  achieving  o\ir  common 
goal  of  exoeUence. 

I  am  furnishing  you  with  edited  reports 
from  all  of  the  divisions  of  the  TUilverslty 
which  wUl  reveal  to  you  the  Immensity  of  our 
programs  and  oiu*  needs  for  the  future.  To- 
day, with  your  approval,  I  am  announcing 
a  10-year  master  plan  for  the  total  Univer- 
sity in  Tuscaloosa,  Birmingham,  and  Hunts- 
Tllle  that  wlU  see  us  gpend.  $76  mllUon  on 
physical  facilities  and  libraries,  starting  im- 
mediately. The  remarkable  fact  about  this 
Is  tliat  the  funds  are  available  to  us  through 
the  State  bond  issue.  Federal  matching 
funds.  Federal  agency  gifts,  and  debt  retire- 
ment loans.  Thi^  development  will  allow  us 
by  1075  to  have  16,000  students  on  the  main 
compus,  6,000  on  the  campus  In  Birmingham, 
and  5,000  on  the  campus  in  Huntsvllle.  This 
Is  the  proposed  fuU-tlme  enrollment  and 
does  not  take  Into  account  an  additional  15.- 
000  part-time  students  In  the  extension  divi- 
sion. This  will  give  us  an  overall  student 
Increase  of  more  than  50  percent. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  general  report 
on  the  overaU  development.  The  passage  of 
the  $116  million  bond  Issue  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  its  approval  by 
the  Governor  gave  the  University  of  Alabama 
the  needed  base  from  which  it  should  t>e  pos- 
sible to  assure  the  growth  In  ph3rslcal  plant 
necessary  to  care  for  the  required  expansion 
during  the  next  5  to  10  years.  A  part  of  the 
$10,838,000  provided  by  the  bond  Issue  to 
the  University  of  Alabama,  other  than  the 
medical  center,  can  be  used  to  attract  other 
matching  fiinds.  University  revenue  bond 
Issues,  gift  develo^xnent  programs,  and  addi- 
tional grants  to  be  applied  for  will  supple- 
ment State  fimds.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
these  resources,  when  added  to  the  State 
funds,  should  provide  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  facilities  on  the  main  campus 
and  at  the  centers  valued  at  $38,160,700  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Almost  half  of  the  fimds  or  about  $16  mil- 
lion wUl  be  used  to  exiwnd  and  modernize 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  This  Is  the  par- 
amount need  of  the  university  and  will  en- 
able continued  expansion  of  Its  educational 
offerings  and  meeting  the  demands  for  larger 
enrollments.  Among  the  areas  which  will  be 
cared  for  with  new  or  modernized  facilities 
will  be  mathematics,  psychology,  the  Hunts- 
vllle campus,  biology,  physics,  geology,  chem- 
istry, the  libraries,  conmierce,  Joiunalism, 
radio  and  television,  music,  English  and  ro- 
mance languages. 

Additional  facilities  must  also  be  provided 
to  care  for  the  space  needs  of  those  functions 
which  support  the  teaching  proceBsee  of  the 
luilversity.  Approximately  $10  miUion  of  the 
total  will  be  spent  In  these  areas.  An  addi- 
tion to  the  administration  building  will  be 
built  to  provide  for  the  space  needs  of  the 
central  administrative  offices  and  a  large 
auditorimn  and  convocation  hall,  long  known 
as  the  fieldhouse,  providing  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  15,000  wlU  be  started  July  1.  A  new 
student  union  and  a  new  student  health 
faculty  are  planned  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
needs  of  the  rapidly  expanding  student  body. 

Another  $14  million  will  be  spent  to  pro- 
vide residence  haU  and  dining  haU  faclUtles 
for  the  students,  faculty  and  staff.  Addi- 
tional residence  haU  and  dining  facilities 
must  be  provided  for  both  men  and  women. 
Adequate  apartments  need  to  be  constructed 
for  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  New  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  hoiises  are  also  planned. 
All  of  these  revenue  producing  faculties  will 
be  financed  by  loans  repaid  from  pledged 
revenue. 

An  additional  $2  million  will  be  used  to  en- 
large the  capacity  of  the  central  heating 
plant,  provide  additional  electrical  transmis- 
sion lines  and  for  additional  faculties  at  the 
Research  Institute  at  Huntsvllle.  All  of  these 
are  badly  needed. 


Th«  availability  of  $0,800,000  from  the  edu- 
cational bond  issue  wlU  permit  us  to  move 
forward  immediately  on  the  first  phase  ot 
our  long-range  plan  of  develofMnent  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center.  We 
will,  tor  the  first  time  in  30  years,  be  able 
to  construct  new  educational  faclUties. 
thereby  permitting  us  to  increase  our  classes 
In  medicine,  dentistry,  and  in  the  paramedi- 
cal fields  In  order  to  better  serve  the  health 
needs  of  Alabama.  The  State  bond  issue, 
when  matched  with  Federal  funds,  will  re- 
s\ilt  In  a  total  buUdlng  program  of  $28,300.- 
000,  depending  upon  the  most  favorable 
Federal  matching  ratios.  It  is  our  plan  to 
allocate  73  percent  or  $20,600,000  to  Instruc- 
tional buUdings,  23  percent  or  $6,600,000  to 
hospital  facilities,  and  4  percent  or  $1,200,- 
000  to  a  research  building.  A  $3  million 
building  program  funded  by  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  loans  is  planned  for 
student  hovising  and  related  faculties.  This 
new  construction  totaling  $31,300,000  wUl 
greatly  assist  the  medical  center  to  expand 
and  Improve  its  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Alabama. 

With  oiu-  graduating  more  than  2,000 
alumni  each  year,  and  with  additional  stu- 
dents, it  is  necessary  we  expand  our  stadium 
here  in  Tuscaloosa  with  another  20,000  seats. 
We  wlU  complete  the  stadiimi  bowl  by  buUd- 
lng high-rise  end-zone  seats  at  a  cost  of  $1 
million,  wlUch  wlU  be  paid  from  the  addi- 
tional seat  sales. 

The  18-percent  increase  in  our  appropria- 
tion wUl  allow  us  to  Increase  faculty  salaries 
to  a  more  competitive  position  with  other 
universities  In  our  region,  but  it  will  not 
aUow  us  to  compete  for  as  many  t<^  schol- 
ars in  our  country  as  we  would  like  to  have. 
We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  have  been  bring- 
ing a  few  a  year  for  the  last  6  year,  and  we 
are  now  making  a  national  and  International 
Impact  on  many  fields  of  knowledge.  More 
than  539  books  and  learned  papers  have  been 
published  during  the  past  year.  These  have 
been  increasing  ann\ially  at  a  r^ld  rate 
where  5  years  ago  this  devel<^ment  within 
the  imlversity  was  negligible.  It  has  been  a 
good  year,  and  more  than  ever  I  view  our 
horizons  as  unlimited.  Our  staff  and  faculty 
have  shown  the  ability,  the  commitment,  and 
the  drive  to  accomplish  great  things.  Our 
driving  ambition  Is  to  become  the  center  of 
exceUence  for  the  entire  South  and  a  univer- 
sity of  national  prominence. 

Bespectfuily  submitted. 

Frank  A.  Rose, 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  Pioneer,  of 
June  29,  1965: 

Hairorkssers  Thank  Congress 

Washington. — Congress  was  not  only  re- 
quested to  eliminate  the  excise  tax  on  cos- 
metics, but,  fca-  once,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  is  getting  an  official  letter 
of  thanks  frtxn  a  local  affiliate  of  the  Na- 
tional Hairdressers  ft  Cosmetologists  Asso- 
ciation. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  people  thank  their 
ReiH^sentatlves  in  Congress  enough  when 
they  do  get  bills  passed  and  are  only  In- 
terested In  petitioning  for  assistance 
through  lobbyists,"  said  Leonard  Benner  of 
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EjjTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 
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IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 
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EJERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
National  Committee  is  one  of 
spokesmen  for  tHe  oppressed 
of  Ctommunlst  Yug!»lavla.  In 
bulletin  of  June  1965 
a  brief  report  on  present-day 
in  Yugoslavia  which  I  place 
I^coRD  at  this  point.  It  is  well 
keep  in  mind  that  peaceful  co- 
has  not  produced  freedom  in 
Yugoslavia.  Tito,  like  any  Communist, 
is  merel]  a  leopard  that  does  not  change 
its  spots] 
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Dakota   Hairdressers   &    Cos- 
Association  of  wliich  Raymond 
is  president,  is  affiliated  with  the 
Hairdressers     &     Cosmetologists 


un.  nf  ormed 


man,   observing   the   fre- 

luxury  of  Tito's  extravagant  trips 

Commtmist   and  non-Conununist 

always    exclusively   for    Commu- 

and  against  the  United  States, 

activities  and  purposes  of  Tito's 

and     diplomatic     representatives. 

the  headlines  in  Tito's  niun- 

i,  could  very  easily  conclude 

today  is  a  very  successful 
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ABOirr  ttjcoslavia:    Yugoslavia's 

DEBT 


c  >ntinual  jwopaganda  In  all  areas  of 
lotwithstanding,    the    realities    in 
I  are  very  discouraging.    We  know 
received  over  $60  billion  in  foreign 
the  West  and  that  for  a  2D-year 
long  as  he  has  tyrannized   the 
Yugoslavia,  he  has  vised  unpaid 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  a  post- 
al   in   Yugoslavia   commensurate 
llelp  he  has  received.    With  the  ex- 
a:  Belgrade  and  other  large  cities 
2  Eigreb  in  Croatia  and  Lubljana  in 
-  Qd  the  narrow  belt  along  the  Adri- 
,  which  are  used  for  propaganda 
--»  tor  diplomatic  representatives 
to  live,  deplorable  economic  con- 
t.    Most  of  the  factories  which 
with  American  help  in  the  first 
today  closed  ot  work  below  mini- 
;lties:  bridges  exist,  but,  for  the 
are  not  used;  railroads  are  built, 
1  rains  don't  run;    American   built 
ractorles   exist,    but   there   is   no 
or  the  farms;    and  so  on.     Why 
In  order  to  satisfy  those 
him  aid.  Tito  built  as  much  as 
the  cheapest,  most  primitive  man- 
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ner  possible,  using  the  rest  of  the  funds  he 
received  for  himself  and  his  Polltbureau's 
work  in  the  interests  of  international  com- 
munism. To  try  to  find  any  other  answer  is 
to  delude  oneself  and  others.  To  better  \m- 
derstand  Tito's  diplomatic  gangsterism,  one 
must  also  note  that,  as  impoverished  as  the 
Yugoslavian  peoples  are,  Tito  and  the  Pollt- 
bxireau  of  the  Commimist  Party  of  Yugo- 
slavia, besides  giving  ideological  and  diplo- 
matic help  to  African  and  Asian  nations, 
gave  them  a  great  deal  of  money  and  material 
help,  much  of  which  had  originally  been  ob- 
tained from  the  West  to  help  Yugoslavians. 
Following  orders  from  Moscow,  Tito  worked 
for  Commiinist  ideals  and  goals  to  stop 
American  influence  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

TTTO'S   STATE   DEBT    IS    $1,100,000,000 

Yugoslavia  is  a  country  of  about  250,000 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  about 
19  million  people,  more  than  50  percent  of 
whom  live  on  the  farms.  But  these  are  not 
American  farms.  In  compvarison  to  Ameri- 
can farms,  Yugoslavian  farms  are  primitive 
and  far  behind,  "nto's  "factories"  and  "in- 
dustries" must  import  their  basic  elements. 
They  only  assemble  imported  parts. 


Port  Washington  People  Pot  Then-  Stamp 
of  ApproTal  on  Enlarged  Post  Office 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   MEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
the  early  days  of  our  country,  a  barn 
raising  was  the  signal  for  what  neigh- 
bors there  were,  to  pitch  in,  and  create 
a  building  which  would,  in  the  long  run, 
benefit  the  whole  community.  Rarely 
is  such  spirit  shown  in  the  modern 
world. 

A  sterling  example  of  the  fact  that 
this  spirit  has  survived  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  local  and  Federal 
Government  in  the  opening  of  the  new 
addition  to  the  Port  Washington,  N.Y., 
Post  Office.  Here  was  a  perfect  example 
of  how  these  tliree  diverse  elements  can 
be  brought  together  successfully  and 
creatively,  to  achieve  a  result  thousands 
of  municipalities  would  have  envied. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Port 
Washington  pitched  in  with  a  fervor  and 
dedication  reminiscent  of  old.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  post  office  enlargement  was 
a  product  of  the  eflforts  of  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Charles  Shapiro,  chairman  of 
the  planning  committee;  H.  Clinton 
Hegeman,  president  of  the  Port  Wash- 
ington Chamber  of  Commerce;  and 
myriads  of  other  devoted  and  public - 
spirited  citizens. 

Even  the  inclement  weather  that 
threatened  to  mar  the  festivities  could 
not  dampen  the  spirits  of  these  men  nor 
their  memorable  program.  Many  came 
nonetheless — all  knew  it  was  worth  it 
when  they  left. 

Postmaster  Walter  Cuminskey  and  his 
staff  also  played  an  important  role  in 
planning  the  event.  They  wUl  inherit 
the  building— the  symbol  of  the  expan- 
sion and  importance  of  Port  Washing- 
ton. Theirs  is  a  trust  which  they  have 
already  proven  they  richly  deserve. 
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Falbright-Hays  Latin  American  Progrta 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  an  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program  in  the  Department  of 
State  which  was  Initiated  with  Latin 
America  25  years  ago,  in  which  univer- 
sity students  and  faculty  conduct  ex- 
changes with  other  American  Republics 

This  program  was  established  under 
the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
ter-American Cultural  Relations,  signed 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  It  is  the  Pul- 
bright  Act  of  1946  and  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  of  1948.  The  Congress  initiated  sim- 
ilar  exchange  activities  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  This  program  was  later  broad- 
ened in  scope  through  subsequent  con- 
gressional legislation  and  is  now  carried 
out  under  the  authority  of  the  Pulbright- 
Hays  Act  of  1961  through  the  esteemed 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Congressman  Wayne  Hays. 

The  general  goal  of  this  program  is  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  friendly, 
sympathetic  relations  between  our  coun- 
try and  our  sister  nations  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. As  an  academic  activity,  this  pro- 
gram engenders  imderstanding  througli 
communication  on  the  highest  levels.  In 
1964,  under  the  Latin  American  pro- 
gram, a  total  of  3,179  persons  received 
grants,  2,732  were  grants  to  Latin  Amer- 
icans to  visit  the  United  States  and  447 
were  for  U.S.  grantees  to  travel  in  Latin 
America. 

I  am  proud  to  annoimce  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Skola,  of  Parma,  Ohio,  whose 
family  resides  at  6018  Charles  Avenue, 
is  a  recipient  of  a  grant,  through  the  Pul- 
bright-Hasrs  Act.  to  study  In  Santiago, 
Chile,  at  the  University  of  ChUe. 

Thomas  Is  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  where  he  was 
senior  class  president  and  captain  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  wrestling  team. 
His  major  during  his  college  career  was 
political  science  where  he  participated 
in  the  honors  program. 

Thomas  graduated  from  John  Adanls 
High  School,  located  in  the  21st  District 
of  Ohio,  which  I  am  proud  to  serve.  He 
was  equally  active  during  his  high  school 
career. 

During  his  high  school  and  coU*e 
careers,  Tom  was  actively  interested  In 
Latin  American  affairs  and  became 
fluent  in  Spanish,  which  will  now  be  put 
to  good  use. 

During  the  10-day  orientation  period 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  which  Thomas 
and  his  colleagues  participated,  the  State 
Department  and  Government  officials 
provided  briefings,  lectures,  and  discus- 
sions on  various  facets  of  Latin  America 
and  Chile  affairs,  which  would  be  useful 
during  his  1-year  stay. 

Fiom  our  discussion,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  as  a  student  in  Chile, 
Thomas  will  receive  $170  a  month  which 
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will  be  paid  In  counterpart  funds.  He 
will  also  receive  a  set  amount  each  year 
to  provide  for  his  books  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chile. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  Thomas  Is  1 
of  orUy  150  persons  in  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  this  Latin  American 
student  exchsmge  program.  I  am  con- 
fident that  after  having  met  several  of 
the  Fulbright- Hays  recipients,  like  Tom 
Skola  of  my  district,  who  are  to  study 
In  Latin  America,  that  our  country  will 
be  well  represented  during  their  period 
(rf  study  at  the  various  universities  cur- 
rently Involved  in  this  program. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Thomas'  family  who  must  be  very  proud 
of  their  son's  academic  endeavors. 
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Aid  for  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  new  education  proposal 
which  he  unveiled  at  the  103d  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  should  be  welcome  news  to 
every  person  in  this  country.  Particu- 
larly two  groups  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  President's  message — the  Negro 
teachers  who  have  been  ousted  from 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  school  desegre- 
gation, and  the  thousands  of  children 
who  are  receiving  an  inadeqixate  educa- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  qualified 
teachers  in  their  ccanmunities. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  July 
5, 1965,  expresses  my  sentiments  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  new  education  proposal. 
"The  establishment  of  a  National 
Teachers  Corps  to  assist  hard-pressed 
and  often  inadequately  prepared  teach- 
ers in  slum  schools  could  hasten  the 
renaissance  of  urban  public  education. 
Experienced  teachers  with  a  sense  of 
mission  thus  would  offer  Infusion  of 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  where  It  is 
most  urgently  needed;  teachers  in  train- 
ing might,  not  unlike  interns  and  resi- 
dents In  the  medical  profession,  acquii'e 
their  skill  In  the  emergency  wards  of 
American  education." 

I  believe  we  should  give  full-fledged 
support  to  the  National  Teachers  Corps 
proposal  and  aU  that  goes  with  it.  This 
is  the  type  of  proposal  which  will  benefit 
this  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  just  a 
small  segment  of  it. 

At  this  time,  I  include  this  New  York 
Times  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

Emebcekct  Am  roe  EimcATioN 

President  Johnson's  new  education  propos- 
als sboiild  be  viewed  as  emergency  meesuree. 
His  plan  to  give  x^ofeesional  training  to 
Negro  teachers  who  are  ousted  from  their 
Jobs  as  a  result  of  school  deeegregatioa  in 
the  South  and  to  establish  a  Federal  job 
placement  agency  for  them  could  alleviate 
an  already  serious  human  tragedy.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Teachers  Ccrps  to 
assist  hard  pressed  and  often  inadequately 


prepared  teacha«  In  tlum.  schools  could  has- 
ten the  renaissance  ctf  urban  pubUc  educa- 
tion. Experienced  teachers  with  a  sense  of 
mission  thus  would  offer  an  Infusion  of 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  where  it  is  most 
urgently  needed;  te(u:hers-in-tralning  might, 
not  unlike  interns  and  residents  in  the 
medical  profession,  acqiiire  their  skill  in  the 
emergency  wards  of  American  education. 

The  fact  that  a  program  stich  as  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps  has  been  discussed  in 
Ck>ngre6S  for  some  time  should  be  an  asset 
In  translating  jiropoeal  into  action.  It  may 
help  to  avoid  part  of  the  confusion  which 
attended  the  creation  of  some  educational 
antipoverty  programs.  As  the  corps  is 
created,  professional  wisdom  and  diplomacy 
wlU  be  required  to  achieve  effective  partner- 
ship between  its  members  and  the  local 
school  staffs.  Nothing  ooiild  harm  the  pro- 
gram more  than  hostility  between  locally 
and  nationally  sponsored  personnel. 

As  for  the  vital  upgrading  and  placement 
of  southern  Negro  teachers,  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  must  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  it  will  not  permit  such  measures  to  be 
used  by  Southern  States  as  a  device  to  expel 
and  evict  Negroes  for  reasons  of  race.  Nat- 
urally, those  surplus  teachers  who  prefer  to 
come  to  the  Northern  cities,  which  are  ac- 
tively recruiting  qualified  Negro  educators, 
should  be  aided.  But  it  \b  impra-tant  to  the 
true  desegregation  of  the  south«-n  schools 
that  white  and  Negro  teachers  learn  to  work 
side  by  side  in  Integrated  faculties.  The 
President's  proposals  should  be  tiu-ned  into 
an  instnunent  to  speed,  not  to  retard,  that 
process. 


Barbs  of  the  "Inteliectnals" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
critics  of  the  Johnson  administration,  I 
recommend  an  excellent  column  in  the 
July  1,  1965.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Journal  -American. 

Written  by  Robert  Spivack,  the  article 
points  out  some  of  the  fallacies  in  the 
comments  made  by  critics  of  President 
Johnson. 

Spivack  notes  that  the  recent  speech 
by  Presidential  Aid  Jack  Valentl,  in 
which  he  delivered  a  glowing  insight  into 
the  many  facets  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  was 
something  that  needed  saying. 

I  commend  the  Spivack  column  and 
include  it  in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Bakbs    op    thk    "Intellectuals" 
(By  Robert  Q.   Spivack) 

Washington.  Jack  Valentl,  President  John- 
son's special  assistant,  has  said  something 
that  has  long  needed  saying  about  L.B.J.  but 
that  only  he.  In  his  unique  relationship 
wl«i  the  Chief  Executive,  covUd  say  with 
such  authority. 

Many  writers,  Valentl  said,  have  failed  to 
capture  the  full  spirit  of  the  man.  He 
singled  out  no  one;  perhaps  that  is  a  chore 
for  others.  But,  said  Valentl,  speaking  in 
Boston,   appropriately  enough: 

"It  is  as  if  the  observer  sees  but  one  side 
of  him,  the  other  side  dimly  glimpsed." 
Valentl  went  on  the  describe  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive as  a  sensitive  man,  a  cultivated  man. 
a  warm-hearted  and  extraordinary  man. 

No  Preeidrat  In  recent  years,  not  even 
Preeldeat    SIsentaowMr,    has    suffered    more 


cruel  barbs  at  the  hands  oi  those  who  fancy 
themselves  Intellectuals  than  has  Johnson. 
I  do  not  think  this  Is  true  of  those  who 
are  gentilnely  intellectual;  that  Is,  original 
creative  thinkers,  those  who  approach  indi- 
viduals and  problems  with  open  minds  and 
clear  heads. 

But  it  is  the  case  with  those  who  suffer 
that  InteUectual  malaise — tlie  overdeveloped 
mind  and  the  underdeveloped  heart,  those 
who  are  for  the  masses  in  gen^nl  but  who 
hate  most  people  in  particiUar;  whose  per- 
sonal relationships  are  often  unsteady  and 
unkind. 

In  many  ways  the  bitter  outpouring  by 
self-described  Intelectuals  reminds  me  of 
the  way  businessmen  behaved  In  the  thirties 
towards  Fztinklln  D.  Roosevelt.  They  owed 
him  their  very  lives  and  existence,  but  they 
hated  him,  They  did  not  want  to  acknowl- 
edge their  debts.  They  refused  to  admit 
that  their  much-vaunted  talk  about  free 
enterprise  was  so  often  dependent  on  ex- 
ploitation of  pubUc  resources,  that  fre- 
quently they  existed  on  Goverrunent  sub- 
sidy. 

The  more  he  put  them  on  their  feet,  the 
greater  became  their  estrangement  until 
there  arrived  a  time  when  FJ3.R.  was  "the 
enemy." 

Now  some  of  those  who  should  know 
much  better  are  reacting  to  President  John- 
son In  the  same  way.  Dogmatic  and  doc- 
trinaire, they  are  faulting  L.B.J.  on  foreign 
affairs  becaise  he  does  not  understand  for- 
eigners or  the  aspirations  of  nationalists  or 
the  need  for  social  reform. 

In  many  Instances  they  will  not  acknowl- 
edge that  totalitarianism  of  the  Left  con- 
stitutes Just  as  much  a  threat  to  Inteilectxial 
freedom  as  totalitarianism  of  the  Right; 
that  he  is  protecting  their  Interests  by  his 
course  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  the  myths  they  have  created  about 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chinese  conununism 
they  have  forgotten  all  about  Stalinism,  or 
about  Arthur  Koestler's  "Darkness  at 
Noon,"  or  how  China's  intelligentsia  fare  on 
the  mainland. 

And  in  their  self-delusion  they  have  lost 
sight  of  the  differences  between  pacifists 
and  conscientious  objection  as  against  the 
Peiping  pacifists  who  believe  Mao  has  a 
mission  to  rule  Asia. 

Every  President  has  had  to  endure  short- 
sighted critics,  those  who  are  self-seeking, 
those  who  have  special  interests,  and  those 
who  secretly  feel  that  they  would  make 
better  chief  executivea  than  whoever  it  is 
that  emerges  as  "The  People's  Choice." 

Felix  Frankfurter  once  advised  PJ3.R.  to 
create  an  opposition.  Why?  Bo  that  the 
critics  could  view  the  alternatives  and  see 
how  lucky  they  are. 


Peace  Corps  Community  DcTelopment 
in  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIX'ES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
liek  to  take  thir  opportunity  to  call  our 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Herald  Statesman  concerning  the  signif- 
icant OMitribution  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Wazeter.  of  Hastings-on-Hudson,  is  mak- 
ing to  the  people  of  Honduras  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer. 
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This  ar  icie  describes  one  facet  of  what 
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is  knowr    as  communis  development. 
This  tertfi  Is  often  dlfficiilt  to  explain, 
however, 
people  he 


Basically,  it  Is  helping  other 
Ip  themselves.  Briefly,  a  volun- 
teer ente  -s  a  village  and  helps  the  vil- 
lagers on  anize  and  decide  upon  projects 
they  wou  d  like  to  undertake  as  a  com- 
munity. Th&i  the  volimteer  helps  them 
execute  t  te  project  and  obtain  such  gov- 
ernmental and  other  assistance  as  may 
be  neceoGEUT.  Silss  Wazeter  accvirately 
described  one  of  Its  goals  when  she  said 
that  comnunlty  developmoit  programs 
bring  pepple  together  toward  a  common 
goal." 

The  prbjects  which  may  be  involved 
in  commqni^  develomnent  programs  are 
varied.  They  range  f  rcsn  the 
(m  at  a  new  or  improved  road 
fanner  can  take  his  produce 
to  projects  to  Improve  health 
and  nutrition,  such  as  t  Miss 
pix^i'am. 
At  pre^t,  there  are  44  Peace  Corps 
communi  y  development  programs  in  14 
Latin  Am  irican  countries.  They  are  pro 
which  a  high  school  graduate 
or  a  libei  il  arts  majm*  with  little  or  no 
previoiis  echnical  training  can  make  a 
significan ;  contribution. 

Speaker,  I  believe  the  following 

another  example  of  the  fine 

Peace  Corps  is  doin«  overseas: 

[Yomken,  N.T.)  Herald  Statesmaxi 

Jvilj  8,1965] 

Zaza  Show^  What  thx  Pkacx  Coaps  Can  Do 

(By  Ann  E.  Willis) 
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Louise  Wazeter  of  12  Washing- 

,  a  WeUesley  graduate  who  2  years 

her  cocktail-identity  card  for  an 

In  what  urban  i»'ovinciaIs  would 

lilddle  of  nowhere." 

Zaza  to  her  Amoican  friends, 

23-year-old  is  now  home  on 

tn  2  weeks.  sheTl  be  back  at 

ready  to  take  up  her  Peace 

where  she  left  oB  2  months  ago. 

is  labeled   "c(»nmunlty  develop- 

can  mecm   ahnoet   anything. 

it  to  mean  Involving  people  with 

^  irelfare. 

]  .othlng  else,"  she  said.  "I  want  to 

that  I  have  helped  them  to 

that  the  use  of  their  own  labor 

They're  so  used  to  only  political 

election  time." 

the  K>nduran8  call  her,  said 
er  to  begin  projects  in  the  out- 
some  of  them  8  hours  away 
base  over  soaring  trails. 
reascm  for  this,  she  said,  1b  that 
In  Slquatepeque  first  scoffed  at 
a  mere  girl  being  able  to  teach 


ate  terribly  undernourished,"  she  said,  begun 
radio  schools  and  even  figured  In  the  building 
of  a  permanent  medical  dispensary  for  Slqua- 
tepeque. 

All  these  programs  are  Important  for  com- 
munity develc^ment  because  they  bring  peo- 
ple together  toward  a  common  goal,  Zaza 
said. 

Although  Sequatepeque  has  a  Protestant 
missionary  hospital  of  about  14  beds,  it 
hasn't  been  adequate  for  34,000  people  who 
live  in  the  area. 

Hence,  Zaza's  push  for  a  dispensary.  Trips 
to  the  capital — Tequcigalpa — brought  coop- 
eration from  the  government.  But  there's 
little  medicine — there  Just  isnt  any  to  give. 

So  Zaza  has  a  project  while  home  on  leave. 
Medicine  to  cure  diarrhea  and  other  main 
child  killers  In  Honduras  will  be  her's  by  the 
time  she  returns. 

But  medicine  to  cure  is  one  thing.  The 
cause  of  sickness  is  another.  For  that  she 
has  an  idea,  too. 

The  Honduran's  diet  U  practically  void  of 
animal  protein.  The  Institute  for  Nutri- 
tion of  Central  America  wid  Panama  has 
come  up  with  a  product  to*help.  It's  cfilled 
Incaparina  and  is  made  from  carbohydrates 
and  vegetable  protein  that  are  combined  to 
turn  into  animal  protein. 

Sounds  simple.  But  gaining  its  accept- 
ance by  the  people  Is  the  problem,  Zaza  said. 
And  the  conservative  manufacturers  won't 
begin  production  until  they  are  satisfied 
there's  a  market. 

"What  the  program  needs  Is  several  thou- 
,  sand  dollars  to  set  up  experimental  groups 
in  seven  areas  of  Honduras,"  she  said. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  take  be- 
fore and  after  pictures. 

"If  we  can  raise  the  funds,"  Zaza  said, 
"the  program  will  run  about  4  months." 

Along  with  Incaparina — which  cost  6  cents, 
a  penny  a  serving — the  volunteers  plan  to 
teach  nutrition  to  all  mothers. 

If  the  program  can  be  initiated,  Zaza  plans 
to  stay  longer  than  her  term  of  service,  which 
will  end  this  fall. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  Is 
under  constant  attack,  not  only  from  the 
evil  forces  of  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
but,  imfortunately,  all  too  often  from 
segments  of  our  own  society  whose  lack 
of  understanding  leads  them  to  voice 
suspicions  in  loud  vocal  charges  that 
"business"  is  bad.  and  the  bigger  the 
business,  the  worse  it  Is. 

To  some  in  our  country  big  business 
apparently  is  synonymous  with  corrup- 
tion and  greed,  and  Is  completely  detest- 
able. To  them  the  very  word  "profit" 
is  accursed. 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  we  might  all 
well  heed  the  words  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Litchfield,  Jr.,  as  set  forth  in  the  July 
1965  edition  of  "The  Western  Girl 
Report"— official  publication  of  Western 
Girl,  Inc.,  a  firm  which  furnishes  part- 
time  office  help. 

The  excerpt  of  Mr.  Litchfield's  remarks 
follows : 


Is  profit  without  honor?  In  light  of  at- 
tacks on  some  n.S.  companies  lately,  we 
thought  you'd  be  interested  in  these  words 
from  Alcoa's  articulate  president,  Lawrence 
Litchfield,  Jr.,  before  the  Evansville,  Ind., 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Profit  is  a  motor  which  powers  growth. 
The  bigger  our  economy  grows,  the  bigger 
motor  it  takes  to  keep  it  growing. 

"Only  profitable  companies  grow — only 
profitable  companies  hire  people— only  profit- 
able companies  can  raise  oxir  standard  of 
living — only  profitable  companies  can  make 
nonprofit  activities  possible. 

"But  most  important  of  all — the  profit- 
seeking  philosophy  has  been  the  principal 
guardian  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  human 
values:  the  value  for  which  it  was  originated. 
That  value  is  man's  right  to  free  choice! 
That  value  is  freedom. 

"Let  us  continue  to  bear  in  mind  the 
material  and  moral  consequences  of  what 
we  do.  For  profits  are  not  without  honor. 
They  are  the  life-giving  seeds  of  all  our 
freedoms." 


Amending  Fisheries  Loan  Act 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  KASSACHtTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  998,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956,  as  amended.  Presently, 
section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  for  the 
purposes  of  financing  and  refinancing 
the  replacement,  repairs,  and  mainte- 
nance of  commercial  fishing  vessels.  It 
also  authorizes  the  making  of  loans  for 
research  into  the  basic  problems  of  the 
fisheries. 

Under  the  present  authority  of  section 
4  of  the  act,  a  loan  can  be  made  for  a 
new  or  used  commercial  fishing  vessel 
only  when  it  is  used  as  a  replacement 
for  a  fishing  vessel  that  is  then  operating 
in  the  fieet  or  is  lost.  S.  998  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
loans  for,  among  other  things,  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  a  commercial 
fishing  vessel  without  regard  to  whether 
the  vessel  will  replace  an  existing  vessel. 

Experience  in  administering  this  pro- 
gram during  the  past  8  years  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  fisheries  loan  program. 
In  addition  to  the  need  to  upgrade  and 
modernize  the  commercial  fishing  vessel 
fleet  which  is  the  principal  objective  of 
this  program,  there  is  also  a  need  to 
attract  younger  men  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. S.  998  would  help  in  making  this 
possible. 

Under  this  bill  we  could  provide  assist- 
ance in  financing  the  purchase  of  a  used 
vessel  when  the  seller  was  interested  in 
obtaining  a  larger,  more  modem  vessel 
and  could  use  the  funds  for  a  down- 
payment  on  the  new  vessel.  It  would 
enable  a  younger  fisherman  to  come  into 
the  fishery.  It  would  also  assist  the 
young  fisherman  who  has  a  very  poor  or 
obsolete  vessel  to  obtain  one  that  might 
be  considerably  better  when  he  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  new  vessel. 
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At  the  present  time  the  fisherman  with 
the  older  vessel  cannot  obtain  a  loan  for 
replacement  with  a  larger,  more  modem 
vessel  because  he  is  unable  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser who  has  a  means  of  financing  the 
purchase  of  the  older  vessel.  If  he  sells 
it  as  a  commercial  fishing  vessel,  he  will 
be  ineligible  for  a  loan  under  the  fish- 
eries loan  fund  program  because  he  is 
not  replacing  a  vessel  that  has  actually 
left  the  fieet  or  is  lost.  Most  such  ves- 
sels are  not  easily  adaptable  to  other 
uses. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  legislation 
will  result  in  a  further  modernization  of 
the  commercial  fishing  vessel  fleet,  while 
at  the  same  time  present  an  opportunity 
to  attract  younger  people  into  the  in- 
dustry. As  in  the  present  case,  the  au- 
thority to  make  these  loans  would  be  lim- 
ited by  section  4  of  the  act  to  situations 
where  there  is  evidence  that  the  appli- 
cant was  otherwise  imable  to  obtain  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  reasonable  terms. 
In  addition,  we  would  require  that  the 
loan  applicant  demonstrate  experience 
and  ability  in  the  operation  of  fishing 
vessels.  This  would  provide  assurance 
against  persons  with  no  experience  or 
only  marginal  experience  in  the  fisheries 
from  using  the  loan  program  to  enter  the 
fishery, 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  will  fill  a 
gap  in  our  present  credit  system  and  re- 
move a  major  Impediment  to  our  efforts 
to  modernize  the  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sel fleet. 

It  is  smticipated  that  the  additional 
loan  applications  which  would  be  re- 
ceived under  this  proposal  can  be  han- 
dled by  the  present  staff  and  without  an 
Increase  in  the  administrative  expense 
limitation. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  is  from 
Boston  and  has  some  familiarity  with  the 
problems  of  our  hard-pressed  fishing  in- 
dustry, I  am  most  happy  to  support  S. 
998  which  will  provide  a  much-needed 
boost  to  a  declining  but  vital  industry. 


Commanication  of  Secretary  of  Agricnl- 
tare  Freeman  with  Mr.  George  S.  Moore, 
President,  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NZSRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  a  letter  which  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  wrote  to  Mr. 
George  S.  Moore,  president.  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York.  This 
letter  pohits  out  clearly  that  the  pro- 
posed wheat  program  is  in  harmony  with 
the  goals  of  the  Great  Society.  Farmers 
will  receive  seven-tenths  of  one  cent 
more  for  wheat  on  a  loaf  of  bread.  ITiis 
^ill  be  his  first  raise  in  18  years.  The 
Secretary's  letter  follows: 


Depaktmemt  or  AoBicOT.rDmz, 

OlVTCE  or  TBX  Secsktaxt. 

Washington,  Jtiiy  9. 1965. 
Mr.  George  S.  Mook. 
President,  First  Natinjnal  City  Bank, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deak  Mr.  Moork:  Your  July  newsletter, 
which  you  devoted  primarily  to  an  attack 
on  the  Oreat  Society  farm  program,  has 
contfused  consumers,  farmers,  economists, 
and  the  public  alike,  each  for  different 'rea- 
sons. 

The  consumer,  viewing  your  alarm  in  pre- 
dicting as  much  as  a  2-cent  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  if  the  Great  Society  wheat 
certificate  proposal  is  enacted,  is  stnick  by 
your  sudden  great  sympathy  tor  him.  What 
has  brought  about  this  new  overwhelming 
concern  for  the  consimier?  The  price  of 
bread  in  the  past  18  years  has  Increased  by 
two-thirds,  cllmlng  8  cents  a  loef,  yet  you 
have  raised  no  objection.  Eighteen  years 
ago  the  farmer  was  getting  2.7  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread,  and  oon- 
siuners  were  pasrtng  about  13  cents  for  the 
loaf.  Today  the  farmer  is  getting  the  same 
2.7  cents  for  the  wheat,  and  consumers  are 
paying  21  cents  for  that  loaf  of  bread.  So 
long  as  the  farmer  got  no  increase,  you  ap- 
parently felt  no  concM^  for  the  consiuner. 

The  farmer  is  asking  himself  wh^  are  you 
trying  to  block  any  consideration  for  his 
needs.  Does  it  mean  that  a  bread  price 
increase  has  your  approval  If  the  farmer 
does  not  get  any  part  of  it,  but  invites  your 
attack  if  he  is  helped?  He  can  only  hope 
that  not  many  other  big,  powerful  financial 
institutions  hold  such  attitudes. 

The  wheat  certificate  program  means  that 
the  fanner  would  get  3.4  cents  rather  than 
only  the  2.7  cents  or  less  than  he  has  re- 
ceived over  the  last  18  years  for  the  wheat 
in  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  farmer  knows  this 
Is  very  little  to  cover  the  increased  costs 
he  must  pay  like  everyone  else,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  constuner  will  understand  his 
needs. 

The  former  is  also  puzzled  by  tl^  assertion 
in  your  newsletter  that  the  wheat  farmer  is 
well  to  do.  A  typical  wheat  farm  in  Kansas, 
for  example,  which  depends  on  wheat  for 
the  primary  source  of  income,  provides  the 
farm  family  a  modest  income  at  best. 

Last  year  under  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram enacted  in  1964,  a  typical  wheat  farm 
netted  about  $4,200.  If  there  had  been  no 
certificate  program,  the  farm  family  would 
have  netted  less  than  $2,000.  This  farmer 
has  an  Investment  of  at  least  $80,000.  We 
estimate  that  the  proposed  program  would 
increase  the  net  return  to  about  $4,800  a 
yetu- — ^perhaps  about  as  much  as  you  pay  a 
typist. 

Would  your  bank,  for  example,  be  willing 
to  loan  a  farmer  the  credit  he  needs  to  carry 
out  his  farming  operation  if  you  knew  his 
net  return  would  be  less  than  $2,000?  I 
doubt  if  it  would,  yet  you  seem  to  want  to 
put  the  farmer  in  the  position  of  reducing 
both  his  profits  artd  his  chances  to  obtain 
the  credit  he  needs. 

Your  newsletter  certainly  must  puzzle  the 
agricvUtural  economist  just  as  it  amuses  the 
consumer  and  frightens  the  farmer.  You 
ought  to  make  it  clear  when  you  are  "play- 
ing politics,"  and  when  you  are  making  a 
serious  economic  analysis.  Your  July  let- 
ter is  sheer  economic  nonsense.  You  made 
the  same  alarmist  predictions  a  year  ago 
when  the  current  certificate  plan  was  en- 
acted, and  a  year's  experience  has  disproved 
every  one  of  them. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  operation  with  the 
wheat  certificate  program,  bread  prices  have 
remained  vlrtuaUy  the  same  as  before  the 
oertiflcate  program  went  into  effect.  In  ad- 
dition. proAts  earned  by  wheat  users  have 
Increased,  the  cost  of  operating  the  program 
was  $S00  million  leas  than  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  and  tarmers  earned  $450  million 


more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible. The  program  also  means  that  wheat 
wlU  move  at  competitive  market  iHlces  do- 
mestloaUy  and  in  world  trade — a  procedure 
you  have  long  advocated  but  now  totaUy 
ignore. 

Finally,  your  assertion  that  the  agricul- 
tiiral  programs  are  inconsistent  with  the 
other  OreaiC  Society  programs  of  this  admin- 
istration, particularly  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion and  the  poverty  program,  is  a  clever  play 
on  words,  but  it  doesn't  stand  up  under  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  In  the  first  place, 
there  Is  no  bread  tax.  Instead,  the  fanner 
will  receive  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  more 
for  the  wheat  In  a  loaf  ot  toead — his  first 
raise  In  18  years. 

TnBt,eftd  oS  hindering  the  poverty  program, 
as  you  claim,  thv  new  wheat  program  will 
make  more  funds  available  for  Oreat  Society 
programs  like  the  food  stamp  plan  which  im- 
proves the  diet  of  low-Income  families  by 
boosting  their  food  bu4get  a  third  on  the 
average. 

I  read  your  letter  carefully  and  profit  from 
it.  Wont  you  please  return  to  serious,  care- 
fully thoughtout  articles  and  get  out  at 
"farm  politics."  Both  the  bank  and  the  Na- 
tion  will  be  better  c^. 
Sincerely  yoiu^, 

ORvnJLz  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


Provisional  Votinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALiroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  on  the  voting  rights  bill  last  Fri- 
day, I  assured  the  distinguislied  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  that  I 
would  place  in  the  Record  certain  infcn-- 
mation  regarding  provisional  voting  in 
the  State  of  AlalMuna.  TTie  following 
analysis,  prepared  by  the  DeparUnent 
of  Justice,  covers  procedures  for  chal- 
lenging votes  in  the  six  Southern  States 
covered  by  sectiMi  4  of  the  Oeiler  bill : 
Challenge  Procedure  in  Six  Southern- 
States  Covered  by  Section  4 

None  of  the  six  Southern  States — Alabama. 
Geotgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, or  Virginia — has  an  imp>oundlng  proc^ 
dure  similar  to  that  being  proposed  by 
Representative  MoCulloch.  However,  each 
of  these  States  does  have  some  provision  bear- 
ing on  the  problem.  These  provisions  .\re 
as  follows : 

(1)  Alabama:  Section  185  of  the  Alabama 
constitution  requires  that  voters,  if  chal- 
lenged at  the  polls,  must  take  an  oath  that 
they  are  qualified  to-  vote.  If  they  submit 
false  information,  they  are  subject  to  prose- 
cution for  perjury.  Title  17,  sections  188- 
190  implement  this  provision  by  providing 
for  an  oath  in  two  Instances:  (1)  if  the 
prospective  voter  is  cfaaUenged  by  aiuycher 
elector  or  (2)  if  the  present  pro^>ective 
voter's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  at 
qualified  voters  preiMred  by  the  probate 
Judge.  If  the  vo>ter  refuses  to  take  the  oath, 
his  name  is  written  on  his  ballo<t  and  the 
ballot  is  "laid  aside." 

(2)  Georgia:  The  Georgia  code.  UUe  34, 
section  628  allows  for  any  person  desiring  to 
vote  to  be  challenged  by  an  elector  at  the 
county  who  must  present  his  chaUenge  to  the 
board  of  electors  for  Immediate  oocsideratlon. 
If  the  challenge  is  pending  at  the  time  of 
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South   Carolina:    Under  South  Caro- 
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Wro  ng  Tnne  for  a  Filibaster 


3ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  (DWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  lujifois 
IN  THE  1  [QUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  uesday.  July  13, 1965 


DE  IWINSKI. 


ms]or 


Mr.  Speaker,  one 

areas  that  should  receive 

attention  this  session  Is 

constitutional  amendment 

legislaiive  reapportionment.    We  all 

the  dubious   Supreme   Court 

xfhlch  have  thrust  the  question 

to  the  center  of  the 

Eu*ena. 


Chl»go 


Daily  News,  in  its  Satur- 

0  issue,  contained  a  most  ob- 

e<  itorlal    offering    constructive 

ind  evaluation  of  the  amend- 

iroposed  by  Senator  Dirksen. 

the  forthcoming  debate  in  the 


other  body  and  the  hoped-for  House  ac- 
tion, I  believe  this  editorial  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Members: 

Wbono  Tims  roa  a  Filibustes 

Senator  Dxkksen  hop>es  soon  to  pry  loose 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  his  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  legislative  re- 
apportionment. Senate  liberals  Indicate  they 
will  filibuster  if  necessary  to  kill  it. 

This  is  a  ciirious  stance  for  a  group  ordi- 
narily dead  set  against  the  use  of  the  fili- 
buster. But  more  Importantly,  that  resort 
could  deny  the  Nation  the  serious  debate 
DmKSEN'B  amendment  deserves. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  supporters 
of  the  proposal  who,  as  the  liberals  fear,  look 
to  It  as  a  way  to  preserve  the  rtural  domina- 
tion of  State  legislatures.  But  the  proposed 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  immediate  par- 
tisan advantage  to  pose  a  question  as  old 
as  democracy  itself.  Under  majority  rule, 
how  can  diverse  interests  be  assured  of  a 
voice  and  how  can  minorities  be  safeguarded 
against  the  haste.  Ignorance  or  tj^anny  of 
the  majority? 

No  ideal  answer  has  ever  been  found.  The 
American  experience,  however,  has  been  that 
the  congressional  system  Is  a  road  toward 
the  answer — one  House  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  p>opulatlon,  another  on  the  basis  of 
geography.  This  also  had  been  the  road 
taken  by  the  individual  States  until  June 
1964,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  niled  that 
both  houses  of  a  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population  only.  DniK- 
SEN's  amendment  would  restore  the  Federal 
system  to  the  States,  permitting  the  oppor- 
tionment  of  one  house  on  a  basis  other  than 
population. 

The  argument  that  political  minorities  and 
the  rich  social  and  geographic  diversity  of 
our  States  are  threatened  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  dictum  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed.  Nor  Is  it  edifying  to  find 
liberals,  rightly  anxious  to  protect  minorities 
In  so  many  other  Instances,  blind  to  so  basic 
a  threat. 

DniKSEV  and  his  supporters,  however,  must 
stand  ready  to  admit  that  the  Federal  analogy 
had  been  scandalously  abused  in  many  State 
legislatures  before  the  Supreme  Court 
stepped  In.  This  was  because  changes  In 
population  and  economic  structure  of  the 
States  brought  about  by  Industrialization, 
urbanization,  and  suburbanization  had  been 
Ignored  by  the  dominant  rural  and  small- 
town legislators.  Rather  than  the  minority 
being  safeguarded  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  the  majority  was  being  subjected, 
in  many  instances,  to  the  tyranny  of  a  minor- 
ity entrenched  in  the  statehoiise. 

To  insure  against  such  a  distortion  of  the 
Federal  system  in  the  future,  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  shoxild  be  revised  to  include  pe- 
riodic updating  of  any  apportionment  prin- 
ciple other  than  strict  population.  A  Senate 
subcommittee  has  approved  a  revision  of  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  to  Include  periodic  ref- 
erendvuns  on  apportionment.  The  system 
outlined,  however,  is  cumbersome  and  more 
study  Is  needed. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  also  needs  a  safe- 
guard against  apportlotmient  and  violates 
civil  rights.  Under  Its  cturent  language,  for 
Instance,  it  wo\ild  appear  that  a  State  like 
Mississippi  could  Juggle  geographic  bounda- 
ries in  the  State  senate  to  deny  counties  with 
heavy  Negro  populations  fair  representation. 
Language  should  also  be  adopted  to  allay 
the  fear  that  the  amendment  would  mo-ely 
turn  back  the  clock  to  rural -dominated  legis- 
latures. 

A  delay  In  framing  the  final  form  of  the 
amendment  would  appear  inevitable.  But 
this  should  not  mean  a  recess  In  debate  and 
an  attempt  to  block  decision  by  filibuster. 
Surely  no  problem  la  more  worthy  of  con- 
tinuing attention  than  making  demcracy 
work,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  this  Is  what 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  seeks  to  do. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  Congress  a  most  interesting  address 
delivered  at  the  dedication  ceremony  for 
the  MacKown  Dental  Clinic  and  Grad- 
uate Training  Center  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base  In  San  Antonio.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  this  ceremony  which 
inaugurated  the  largest  dental  center  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  marking 
an  Important  milestone  In  the  improve- 
ment of  health  services  for  the  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  a  copy  of  the  address  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Benjamin  W.  Dunn,  the  Air  Force's 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  for  Dental 
Services,  and  newspaper  articles  from  the 
San  Antonio  Light  and  the  San 
Antonio  News: 

Dedication,    MacKown    Dentai.    Cucnic  aot 
Graduate  Training  Center 
reoogninon  of  distinguished  guests 
Mrs.  MacKown,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it 
Is  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  return  to  Texai 
and  particularly  Lackland  APB.     It  is  a  very 
real    pleasure,   and   honor,  for  me  to  have 
a  part  in  the  dedication  of  this  modem  Air 
Force  dental  facility. 

I've  always  worried  about  introductions. " 
The  one  you  liave  Just  heard  Is  essentially 
the  one  provided  by  the  Pentagon  protocol 
section.  I  never  cease  to  wonder  what  my 
friends  will  say,  and  I  always  worry  about 
what  others  might  want  to  say. 

I  feel  like  the  man  who  said:  By  the  time 
he  can  afford  to  lose  a  golf  ball — he  can't 
knock  it  that  far.     "Tempi*  ttigit." 

This  base  and  this  dental  service  has  been 
such  a  part  of  my  life  and  the  life  of  my 
family  in  the  Air  Force  that  it  wlU  be  dif- 
ficxilt  to  avoid  personal  references  during 
these  remarks.  Some  of  you  know  that  I 
have  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  my  Air 
Force  career  here  at  Lackland.  I  was  here 
during  the  low  ebb  of  this  base — when  the 
hospital  was  temporarily  reduced  to  a  dis- 
pensary status.  I  was  also  here  during  the 
Korean  buildup  when  the  base  population 
soared  to  nearly  80,000  basic  trainees.  I 
have  also  seen  the  Intermural  residency 
training  workload  at  Lackland  nearly  double 
since  1957.  At  one  time  the  dental  service 
occupied  all  or  part  of  15  separate  buildings 
on  this  base.  Yes,  I  have  seen  changes  at 
Lackland,  and  I  count  It  a  real  privilege  to 
have  had  some  small  part  in  this  change. 

My  appreciation  of  this  new  dental  facil- 
ity is  directly  related  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  long  struggle  for  construction  approval 
and  fund  appropriation;  but  after  seeing  this 
facility,  and  knowing  the  high  quality  of 
patient  care  that  has  always  been  offered, 
I  am  further  convinced  that  the  struggle 
was  well  Justified.  It  la  a  pleasure  to  see  ao 
many  In  the  audience  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  planning.  Justification,  and  im- 
plementation of  all  the  actions  required  to 
bring  this  facility  into  being. 

The  completion  of  this  new  dental  facility 
with  its  close  proximity  to  this  fine  hospital 
now  makes  Wllford  Hall  USAP  Hospital  a 
truly  composite  medical  facility.  Some  of 
you  know  that  the  Air  Force  Medical  Service 
la  ciirrently  operating  an  effective  group-type 
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practice  of  comprehensive  medicine — a 
method  which  is  widely  used  and  highly  re- 
garded in  the  United  States  today.  This  type 
of  operation  requires  a  team  of  skilled  peo- 
ple representing  many  disciplines — physi- 
cians, dentists,  veterinarians,  nurses,  medical 
service  administrators,  biomedical  science 
personnel,  and  many  airmen  and  civilian  an- 
cillary people.  Since  dentistry  is  a  natiu^ 
branch  of  comprehensive  medicine,  or  a  nat- 
ural division  of  the  health  services,  we  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  essential  and  dynamic  part 
of  the  Air  Force  Iiledlcal  Servic^.  It  has 
undoubtedly  been  Ood's  plan  that  there  be 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians,  nursee,  et 
cetera,  each  with  their  own  purpose  and  their 
own  place  under  the  sun. 

Today,  we  are  gathered  here  to  dedicate 
this  magnificant  new  dental  clinic  and  grad- 
uate training  center  that  Is  appropriately 
named  for  Col.  John  L.  MacKown.  Most  of 
us  who  knew  him  called  him  Mac. 

Bom  August  15,  1909,  Ada.  Ohio;  D.D.S., 
University  of  Plttsbvirgh.  1984;  master  of  sci- 
ence degree  In  oral  surgery.  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1948  as  one  of  Hie  early,  serv- 
ice-sponsored and  training  oral  surgeons. 

He  has  always  supported  in  all  his  aspira- 
tions by  his  lovely  wife  Molly  and  three  fine 
sons. 

His  major  Air  Force  assignmentfi  Included  : 
(1)  One  full  tour  as  chief  of  oral  surgery, 
here  as  Lackland;  (2)  division  dental  sur- 
geon. Pacific  Air  Forces;  (3)  command  dental 
surgeon.  Headquarters  FLY  TAF;  (4)  wing 
base  dental  surgeon,  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base;  (5)  command  dental  surgeon,  Alaskan 
Air  Command. 

Colonel  MacKown  had  continuous  service 
since  1941  and  was  physically  retired  as  chief 
of  dental  services,  Lowry  Air  Force  Base, 
Colo.,  November  13,  1963.  His  civic  activi- 
ties included  membership  In  the  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  50,  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Sojourners. 

I  knew  Mac  as  an  expert  professionally. 
I  worked  closely  with  him  here  at  Lackland 
and  valued  his  counsel.  I  hunted  and  fished 
with  him  and  knew  him  to  be  a  fine,  true, 
gentleman.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
father  and  was  possessed  of  all  that  Is  im- 
plied In  character,  initiative  and  ciulosity. 
Those  who  are  serving  in  this  dental  service 
as  well  as  those  who  will  follow  will  do  well 
to  emulate  the  example  set  by  this  truly 
fine  person.  So  it  Is  appropriate  that  this 
clinic  and  graduate  training  center  be  named 
for  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  dentistry 
and  represented  the  finest  aspirations  a  man 
can  have. 

This  new  facility  Is  a  living  symbol  of  the 
advancement  of  dental  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology and  a  s3rmbol  of  the  dedications  of 
the  dental  staff  to  use  these  advancements 
for  the  benefit  of  this  military  community. 
It  is  another  stepping  stone  toward  our  goal 
of  providing  the  best  and  most  modern  den- 
tal care  to  our  personnel. 

The  building  and  its  equipment  represents 
an  investment  of  more  than  $1  million  by 
the  taxpayers.  I  use  the  term  "investment" 
advisedly  because  I  consider  Federal  facili- 
ties and  their  operation  to  actually  be  na- 
tional resources.  This  clinic  and  graduate 
training  center  is  a  community  asset  aa  well 
as  a  vital  military  necessity.  It  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  this  dedication  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  an  area  where  a  large  part  of 
the  military  effort  Is  expended  toward  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  our  coiintry.  We  can 
be  proud  today  that  we  are  formally  Intro- 
ducing this  Air  Force  facility  to  this  com- 
munity and  dedicating  It  to  the  service  of 
our  country. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  since  1962, 
87  separate  dental  clinics  plus  107  dental 
clinics  that  were  part  of  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries have  been  constructed  and  are  now 
in  use. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  protect  the  tre- 
mendous investment  our  Government  makes 


In  training  of  personnel  tor  maintaining  the 
Military  Establishment.  It  is  our  duty  to 
keep  our  military  people  healthy  and  on 
the  Job.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  the 
magnitude  of  the  Job  being  done  by  the 
dental  service.  We  sometimes  tend  to  for- 
get the  ones  we  don't  know  by  name — ^the 
hundreds  of  dental  ofllcers,  airmen,  and  civil- 
ians who  keep  the  dental  service  of  ours 
moving  ahead.  During  the  past  year,  the 
dental  service  treated  over  3.8  million  pa- 
tients, performing  nearly  12.6  million  proce- 
dures which  included  over  2.1  million 
amalgam  and  silicate  restorations,  nearly 
9,000  fixed  partial  dentures,  nearly  23,000 
complete  dentiures,  nearly  one-half  million 
caries  prevention  treatments. 

These  professional  procedures,  and  many 
more,  were  provided  in  423  dental  clinics 
and  14  dental  vans  that  house  nearly  2,500 
dental  operators.  One  hundred  eighty-nine 
Air  Force  bases  either  have  fluoridation  of 
the  base  water  supplies  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  fluoridated.  Eighty-one  dentfU 
services  in  the  United  States  and  16  dental 
services  overseas  are  accredited  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Hospital  Dental  Services  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association.  All  of  our  intern 
and  residency  training  programs  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  on  Dental  Education 
of  the  American  Dental  Association.  Nearly 
2,000  dental  officers  and  their  supporting 
ancillary  personnel  have  done  a  fine  Job  of 
conducting,  of  guiding,  of  administering,  of 
controlling  and  directing  this  lmf>ortant 
facet  of  the  overall  health  program.  It  has 
taken  a  lot  of  skill,  time,  Ingenuity  and  hard 
work  to  do  this. 

Each  day  many  servicemen  leave  our  den- 
tal clinics  restored  and  renewed,  thanks  to 
the  dedicated  effort  of  many  of  our  dental 
personnel.  Our  dentists  lighten  the  physical 
biu'dens  of  many  people  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices. The  oral  tissues  are  extremely  sensitive 
barometers  of  general  health  conditions. 
They  indicate  both  good  health  and  poor 
health.  I  could  cite  you  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  mouth  observed  by  alert  dentists  and 
confirmed  by  micro6C(^ic  examination. 
Many  other  oral  manifestations,  too  numer- 
ous to  eniunerate,  are  associated  with 
metabolic  and  deficiency  changes,  and  are 
usually  first  seen  by  the  dentist.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  at  age  18,  22  percent 
of  all  people  have  some  degree  of  periodontal 
disease.  By  age  50,  the  figure  Is  over  50 
percent.  By  age  66,  practically  all  individ- 
uals are  afflicted  to  some  degree.  Nearly  60 
percent  of  all  children  need  some  form  of 
orthodontic  care.  The  need  for  dental  care 
is  greater  than  the  demand.  The  demand 
can  only  be  motivated  by  education. 
Throughout  the  general  American  popula- 
tion nearly  30  percent  receive  virtually  no 
dental  care.  Many  basic  trainees  arriving 
here  at  Lackland  see  a  dentist  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives. 

If  I  told  you  that  we  have  a  drug  that 
would  cure  -50  percent  of  our  cancer  and 
dental  caries,  you  would  say  that  we  have  a 
bonanza  on  ovu  hands.  We  now  have  such 
a  drug — the  drug  la  communication.  Both 
afOictions  are  largely  preventable  if  the  mes- 
sage could  be  gotten  to  the  public  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  would  believe  It.  Pre- 
ventive measures  for  the  control  of  cancer 
and  dental  caries  are  more  than  the<»-etleal 
suppositions.  There  is  conclusive  proof  that 
application  of  known  principles  of  preven- 
tion can  result  in  significant  reductions  in 
both  diseases.  We  have  an  awesome  nmpcui&i- 
bllity  to  stimulate  j>eople  to  have  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
prevention,  and  to  translate  the  apprecia- 
tion into  action. 

I  am  proud  to  dedicate  this  dental  clinic 
and  graduate  training  center  in  the  name  of 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the 
UJ3.  Air  Force.  May  It  prove  to  be  a  place 
where  the  pursuit  of  ezcellenoe  in  the  heal- 
ing art  la  practiced  with  modem  equipment 


and  old-faahloned  hvunan  sympathy;  where 
science  la  applied  with  humility,  and  where 
technology  does  not  take  the  place  of  charity. 
In  ahort.  may  It  be  the  aort  of  haven  that  all 
of  ua  would  like  to  have  available  when  we, 
or  those  close  to  us,  want  the  best.  May  we 
do  the  best  we  can.  By  aU  the  means  we  can. 
In  all  the  ways  we  can.  In  all  the  places  we 
can.  To  all  the  people  we  can.  As  long  as 
ever  we  can. 


[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   Light,  June 
24,  1965] 

Dental  BmcAiroN:  MacKown  Clinic 
Dedicatioh  Due 

The  assistant  surgeon  general  for  Air  Force 
dental  services  will  be  the  main  speaker  for 
the  dedication  of  the  new  MacKown  Dental 
Clinic,  which  haa  been  added  to  the  Aero- 
space Medical  Division's  Wllford  Hall  VB. 
Air  Force  complex  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base. 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  W.  Dunn  will  deliver 
the  dedicatory  address  on  the  program  be- 
ginning at  9:80  ajn.,  Saturday,  in  the  hos- 
pital auditorivun. 

He  will  be  introduced  by  Col.  Harold  J. 
Malan,  director  of  dental  services  at  the  hos- 
pital, following  a  welcoming  address  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Thomas  H.  Crouch,  commander  of  Wll- 
ford Hall  Hospital. 

The  invocation  and  benediction  will  be 
given  by  Lt.  Col.  Wade  K.  Tomme,  hospital 
chaplain. 

Open  house  at  the  clinic  will  begin  at  10:50 
ajn.,  following  the  10:46  ajn.  ribbon  cutting. 

HIS    WIDOW 

Cutting  the  ribbon  will  be  Mrs.  John  Lloyd 
MacKown,  Jr.,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Mac- 
Kown, for  whom  the  $800,000  clinic  is  named. 
Mtb.  MacKown  lives  in  Denver  with  her  three 
sons,  John  L.  m,  21;  David  R.,  20.  and 
Charles  T.,  14. 

The  late  colonel's  mother,  Mrs.  John  L. 
MacKown,  Sr.,  BridgeviUe,  Pa.,  also  will  at- 
tend the  ceremonies. 

MacKown.  who  died  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base,  Ckdo.,  June  29,  1964,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Den- 
tistry in  1934.  He  practiced  in  McKees  Rocks. 
Pa.,  until  1941.  He  had  been  commissioned 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Reserve  In  De- 
CMnber  1940,  and  was  called  to  active  duty 
in  March  1941. 

After  World  War  n,  he  returned  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Dentistry 
for  postgraduate  training.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel  in  1949  and  to 
colonel  in  1953. 

He  served  as  command  dental  surgeon  for 
Flying  Training  Air  Force  and  for  the  Alaskan 
Air  Command. 

TO   BK    HUB 

The  new  MacKown  Dental  Clinic  is  the 
hub  of  advanced  dental  education  and  re- 
search in  the  Air  Force,  according  to  Malan. 

Its  dental  education  program  includes  in- 
ternship, residency,  and  postgraduate  train- 
ing. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  clinic  is  pa- 
tient care,  but  It  also  serves  as  an  Air 
Force-wide  referral  center  for  complex  treat- 
ment in  all  fields  of  dentistry. 

A  central  area  dental  laboratory,  with  a 
chrome  cobalt  capability,  serves  a  five- 
State  area  in  the  Southwest,  including  35 
satellite  bases  with  a  total  population  (rf 
105,000. 

Clinical  dental  research  is  conducted  for 
the  Aeroepiuie  Medical  Laboratory  (Clinical  ■ . 

The  modem,  air-conditioned  brick  build- 
ing, with  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
consolidates  6  separate  Lackland  dental  fa- 
cilities previously  housed  In  pre- World  War 
n  frame  structures. 

SCANT   ROOMS 

All  new  equipment  is  Installed  in  the 
clinic,  which  contains  62  treatment  rooms 
decorated  In  "key"  pastel  colors.    There  arc 
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sprgery  rooms  In  blue,  13  proetho- 

13  periodontic  rooms  In  green. 

dentistry  rooms  In  coraL 

rooms  patients  can  be  treated  for 

disease  which  affects  the  tissues 

surrounding   the   root   of   the 

missing  teeth  replaced  by  artl- 

and    receive    diagnosis    and 

for  nonvltal  teeth. 

to  an  oral  surgery  branch,  the 

the  only   oral   pathology   service 

solely   by    the    Air   Force.     This 

with    the    causes,    signs    and 

,  structural  changes  and  the  dis- 

In  function  caused  by  oral  disease. 

four  X-ray  examination  rooms. 

a  panoramic  luiit  which  can 

the  entire  mouth,  "from  ear  to 

one  sheet   of   film   in   7   seconds. 

the   entire   mouth   with    a 

X-ray  tinlt  requires  the  exposiire 

14  dental  films. 

re|70lutionary    panoramic    unit    was 

two  Ijackland  dentists  in  the  late 

early    1950's.     The    two,    retired 

professors,  are  Donald  Hudson, 

University  of  Texas,  and  Carlos 

now  at   the  University  of   Ala- 
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modern  piece  of  equipment  iised 

cUAlc  Is  the  ultrasonic  dental  unit  for 

1  eeth.    The  ultrasonic  unit,  accord- 

an,  has  jiroved  itself  an  unequaled 

for  rapid,  effortless,  and  effective 

tarter  and  stains.    Its  actions  are 

here  virtually  are  no  tissue  lacera- 

b  ieedlng  and  almost  no  patient  dis- 


f^tures  in  the  clinic  Include  a  lab- 

and  an  orthodontic  labora- 

fabrlcates  appliances  to  prevent 

Irregularities  of  the  teeth. 

the  usual  supply  and  adminis- 
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Clinic  Is  designed  fc«-  closed- 
television,  which  soon  will  be 
the  Wllford  HaU  Hospital, 
a  large  conference  room  which  can 
by  folding  doors  into  three  class- 
of  the  classro(»ns  is  equipped 
unit  for  teaching  purposes, 
will  have  about  40  dentists  in 
year.    The  program  is  accred- 
Amerlcan  Dental  Association's 
Dental  Education,  as  well  as  var- 
boards. 


TBAINXNG  PROGRAIC 


edu  cation 


program  Includes  residency 

is  affiliated  with  the  Unlver- 

Graduate  School  of  Biomedical 

Internship    training    Is    for     12 

rotates    each    of    12    students 

dental  specialties  as  well  as  per- 

In  the  medical  field. 

training,  which  qualifies  partici- 

KMird  certification  In  their  speclal- 

3  years  in  oral  surgery,  2  years 

tics,  and  2  years  in  proethodontics. 

coxurse  accepts  12  dental 

18  weeks,  during  which  time  they 

Intensive  refresher  study  in  gen- 

',  oral  surgery,  periodontics,  and 


pos  graduate 


also  Is  a  1-year  dental  Iab(»-atory 

and   management   course  and   a 

In  general  dentistry  for  allied 


cc  urse 


offli  ers 


staff  members  Involved  In 
lave  status  as  associated  clinic 
In  the  University  of  Texas  dental 
Houston. 


[Prom  tfie  San  Antonio   (Tex.)   News, 

June  24,  1965] 

MacEIown  Clinic  Dedication  Set 

The  Max  Sown  Dental  CUnlc.  described  by 

Air  Force  spokesmen  as  the  largest  dental 

service  unfer  one  roof  in  the  Armed  Forces, 


will  be  dedicated  at  9:30  ajn.  Saturday  at 
Lackland  AFB. 

The  clinic,  which  consists  of  52  dental 
chairs,  was  named  for  the  late  Col.  John 
Uoyd  MacKown  Jr.  Construction  cost  was 
almost  $800,000. 

Dedication  ceremonies,  open  to  public,  wlU 
be  held  In  the  auditorium  of  Wllford  Hall 
Hospital  across  the  street  from  the  new  den- 
tal clinic. 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  W.  Dunn,  assistant 
surgeon  general  for  dental  services.  OfHce  of 
the  Air  Force  S\ir^on  General,  will  deliver 
the  dedicatory  address.  Guests  wiU  Include 
U.S.  Senator  John  Tower  and  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Mrs.  MacKown,  widow  of  the  colonel,  will 
cut  a  ceremonial  ribbon  at  the  front  en- 
trance of  the  new  facility. 


Nasser's  War  Against  the  Yemen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  July  11, 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Those  who  have  any  doubt  about 
where  President  Nasser  stands  in  the 
world  today  should  certainly  read  this 
article  carefully: 

Crash  Bares  Russia's  Role  in  Egypt's  Wae 
I  IN  Yemen 

(By  Seymour  Freidln) 
London. — In  the  blazing  desert  on  Wednes- 
day, an  armed  Soviet-built  transport  spun 
out  of  control  outside  Cairo  and  crashed.  It 
might  have  been  Just  another  grisly  incident 
except  that  the  transport  was  bound  for  the 
war-torn  Yemen  and  carried  aboard  a  Soviet 
copilot  and  eight  Russian  officers  and  air- 
men. 

The  lone  survivor  was  a  rear  gunner,  "lent" 
to  the  Air  Force  of  President  Nasser  as  was 
the  plane,  a  little  bigger  than  our  own  Globe- 
masters. 

All  told,  30  passengers  i>erlshed.  They 
were  casualties  In  Colonel  Nasser's  self-pro- 
moted war  of  liberation  In  the  Yemen.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  any  Soviet  military 
personnel  were  reported  killed  working  with 
Colonel  Nasser. 

Russia's  role  In  the  war  in  the  Yemen  has 
been  constant  since  Colonel  Nasser  sponsored 
the  uprising  against  the  Imam  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Soviet  planes  have  air  ferried 
specialists  and  equipment  to  Colonel  Nasser's 
expeditionary  forces.  All  of  them  carry  Red 
Air  Force  copilots  and  military  liaison  officers. 

The  U.S.S.R.  gets  paid,  generally  In  kind 
these  days  because  the  Egyptian  regime,  is 
flat  broke.  Egyptians  will  be  picking  cotton 
for  a  generation  to  meet  his  (Colonel  Nas- 
ser's) commitments  to  Moscow  for  planes  and 
equipment.  To  bolster  his  run-down  equip- 
ment, he  made  a  deal  last  winter  with  Soviet 
top  troubleshooter,  Alexander  Shelepln. 
The  Russians  delivered  more  hardware  and 
aircraft — plus  specialists — to  keep  Colonel 
Nasser's  sagging  strategic  show  in  business  In 
the  Yemen, 

The  fact  that  almost  nobody  of  conse- 
quence In  the  world  has  called  attention  to 
the  Nasser  expedition  remains  one  of  the 
strangest  facts  of  political  life  Ln  the  world 
today.  Here,  In  fact,  Is  a  smaller  scale  Viet- 
nam operation  in  reverse. 


Colonel  Nasser  beefed  up  his  forces  recently 
to  better-than-66,000  men.  They  are  most 
of  his  combat  effectives.  BOs  most  modem 
equipment  Is  invested  In  a  self-proclaimed 
liberation  operation  by  force.  The  Royalist 
regime  he  toppled  was  pretty  much  in  the 
dark  ages,  but  It  was  not  for  Colonel  Nasser 
to  decide  how  and  when  to  force  a  change. 

The  result  has  been  a  huge  casualty  toll 
for  his  troops.  They  run  Into  ambushes 
around  the  clock.  They  bomb  villages  by 
air  and  they  hold  towns  and  some  main  roads 
mostly  by  day.  The  Royalists,  who  com- 
mand loyalties  of  nearly  all  tribes,  fight  a 
bitter  guerrilla  war. 

They  have  two  armies.  One  is  uniformed 
and  paid  by  princes  of  the  Imam's  family. 
The  other  are  tribesmen  who  go  out  and 
fight,  with  excellent  small  arms,  under  tribal 
leaders. 

All  told,  the  Royalists  can  field  across  the 
desert-pocked  and  mountaln-rlmmed  coun- 
try about  50.000  "regulars."  Add  another 
part-time  quarter-of-a-milUon  tribesmen 
and  the  total  anti-Nasser  force  is  formidable. 
Levies  of  Republican  Yemenis  are  supposed 
to  be  fighting,  to  a  strength  of  maybe  100- 
000  with  Colonel  Nasser. 

But  they  defect  almost  as  soon  as  they're 
pressed  Into  service.  Nevertheless,  even  after 
a  disaster  last  week  when  Royalists  ambushed 
about  5.000  Egyptian  troops  and  routed  them. 
Colonel  Nasser  stays  and  spends  for  his  ex- 
pedition. And  the  Russians  encourage  him 
to  keep  going. 

The  United  States,  with  its  inordinately 
hasty  recognition  of  the  Republican  Yemlni 
regime,  tried  to  back  off  somewhat.  We  have 
been  holding  up  free  grain  deliveries  to 
Colonel  Nasser.  The  betting  Is  that  we  will 
resume  them  again.  Those  deliveries  enable 
Colonel  Nasser  to  pay  for  armaments  he 
buys  in  the  U.S.S.R.  They  mean  simply  that 
he  need  not  go  out  and  buy  wheat,  which 
his  regime  says  it  will  do  anyway.     It  hasn't 

Besides  bringing  Egypt  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Colonel  Nasser  has  given  a  blank 
check  to  the  Russians  to  mastermind  tactics 
and  try  to  assess  strategic  conditions  in  the 
Middle  East  for  the  futvire.  It  was  a  war  of 
aggression  he  deliberately  triggered. 

When  he  began  losing  men  In  sizable  num- 
bers. Colonel  Nasser  changed  stooges  to  run 
the  rump  Yemen  Republic.  He  brought  back 
his  appointed  Prime  Minister,  Ahmed  Mo- 
hammed Oman  and  is  g;ivlng  President 
Abdullah  al-Sallal  backing  to  press  no- 
quarter  warfare  In  the  Yemen. 

Yet  critics  of  the  American  role  In  Viet- 
nam never  complain  about  Colonel  Nasser's 
own  war  and  fiagrant  Intervention.  Maybe 
it's  because  so-called  "wars  of  liberation"  are 
fashionable  folly. 


Good  Politician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Ralph  Wheeler  of  Mystic, 
Conn.,  formerly  my  next  door  neighbor, 
recently  took  the  trouble  to  send  me  in 
his  own  handwriting  his  ideas  of  a  good 
politician.  Members  of  Congress  receive 
much  advice,  but  I  felt  Mr.  Wheeler's 
words  are  exceptional.  Despite  being  in 
his  90's.  he  still  walks  talL  He  Is  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  and  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  Americans  that  I  have  ever 
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blown.  I  wanted  to  share  his  comments 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Ralph  Wheeler's  Idea  of  a  Good 
Politician: 

This  isn't  advice,  but  my  Idea  ot  a  good 
politician. 

Stick  to  jo\u  party  and  Its  principles. 

Win  on  your  own  merit. 

Think  twice  before  downing  your  oppo- 
nent's idea,  for  It  might  be  better  than  yours. 

The  unspoken  word  is  sometimes  a  person's 
greatest  asset. 

Kiss  the  babies.  Admire  the  ladles,  and 
shake  hands  with  the  men. 

God  help  you  for  he  is  the  only  One  who 


can. 


Appeasing  the  Reds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLXNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  under  increasing  pressure 
from  the  organized  left  and  many  in- 
nocent Americans  who  have  been  caught 
in  its  web  of  propaganda  aimed  at  our 
policy  In  Vietnam.  An  article  by  colum- 
nist William  S.  White,  which  appeared 
in  the  Saturday,  July  3  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  especially  appro- 
priate in  its  emphasis  on  the  dangers  of 
appeasing  the  Reds,  a  subject  that 
should  be  thoughtfully  studied : 
Appeasing  the  Reds 
(By   WUllam    S.  White) 

Washington. — The  big  push  is  now  on  to 
compel  the  United  States  to  submit  to  Com- 
mxmlst  blackmail  In  Vietnam  in  the  name  of 
a  peace  that  would  be  a  Munich  of  the 
sixties — a  surrender  to  the  veiled  blade  of 
Communist  aggression  as  Munich  was  to  the 
naked  blade  of  Hitler. 

Voices  In  the  Senate  are  Joined  by  many 
European  voices  in  demands  that  this  coun- 
try deal  with  and  thus  ligitlmlze  the  Vlet- 
cong  insurgents  in  South  Vietnam  who 
are,  in  plainer  words,  the  spearheads  of  a 
Communist  Invasion  directed  from  Red 
China  by  way  of  North  Vietnam. 

All  the  forces  of  International  and  luiln- 
tentlonal  pacifism  are  gathering  in  supreme 
effort.  The  Bxan  of  their  case  Is  that  the 
United  States  must  be  more  reasonable 
toward  those  who  break  the  world's  peace 
by  open  military  assaiilt  upon  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  nation  that  now  all  but  alone  carries 
the  burden  to  resist  the  new  Commimlst  im- 
perialism finds  Itself  attacked  far  more  viru- 
lently, at  home  and  in  Europe,  than  are 
those  who  carry  forward  this  cjmlcal  pattern 
of  conquest. 

A  U.S.  Senator,  Frank  Church  of  Idaho, 
Joins  the  clamor  for  what,  however  fuzzed 
over,  would  amount  to  recognition  of  the 
Vietcong  as  though  this  marauding  bandit- 
Communist  group  had  a  legitimate  place  at 
any  peace  table.  He  is  saluted  by  other 
Democratic  soft-Uners  in  the  Senate  and  Is 
echoed  by  a  former  British  foreign  minister 
still  very  close  to  the  British  Labor  Govern- 
ment, Patrick  Gordon  Walker. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  allow  the 
Vietcong  to  sit  at  any  honest  peace  table, 
but  not  to  grant  them  status  as  bargaining 
agents.  Even  in  this  we  go  dangerously  far. 
The  day  we  permit  them  real  participation 
would  be  the  day  we  set  the  seal  of  consent 
upon  the  concealed-blade  technique  of  Com- 
munist aggression. 


Yes,  the  piish  Is  on.  And  those  prepared 
to  take  up  their  adult  responsibilities  in  a 
touf^  world  must  face  it  that  their  only 
reward  Is  likely  to  be  the  consciousness  of 
duty  done.  For  the  other  side  has  all  the 
appealing  words — "peace"  and  all  that.  And 
the  hammering  grows  harder  and  harder  from 
domestic  politicians  and  foreign  politicians — 
and  much  of  the  European  press — who  simply 
want  out  of  Vietnam  and  out  from  under 
our  solemn  obligations  there. 

One  can  see  this  pounding  in  the  outcries 
at  President  Johnson  for  committing  two 
dreadful  crimes  at  the  recent  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations.  One  crime 
was  to  withhold  an  immediate  promise  to 
pick  up  even  ihore  of  the  tab  for  running 
the  U.N.  so  that  the  Russians  and  others 
could  continue  to  refuse  to  pay  even  a  smaU 
share.  Ilie  other  crime  was  the  President's 
tactless  determination  not  to  cut  and  run  In 
Vietnam  and  his  even  more  tactless  act  of 
identifying  the  aggressor  out  loud. 

It  is  a  strange  world.  Those  who  do  their 
hard  duty  are  denounced  tor  It  and  those 
who  wish  to  cut  and  run  are  the  "reasonable" 
men. 


Excise  Tax  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  weeks  since  the  excie  tax  reduction 
has  taken  effect,  I  have  been  attempting 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
consumers  and  retailers  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  passing  the  reduc- 
tion on  to  the  consumer. 

In  this  continuing  effort,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert an  article  from  the  Pairchild  News 
Service  publication.  Home  Furnishing 
Daily,  which  outlines  some  of  the  prob- 
lem areas  in  connection  with  the  excise 
tax  reduction. 

Popular  demand  is  the  only  course  to 
the  benefits  of  the  tax  cut.  While  many 
of  us  can  campaign  for  "truth  in  prices," 
all  of  our  efforts  have  little  meaning  if 
the  public  is  apathetic  about  the 
absorption  of  this  tax. 

I  again  suggest  that  retailers  take  ad- 
vantage publicly  of  this  excise  tax  re- 
duction by  making  clear  statements  In 
all  of  their  advertising  about  lower  prices 
on  an  Item-by-item  basis,  as  a  result  of 
the  excise  taX  reduction.  Any  retailer 
would  be  wise  to  take  advantage  of  this 
splendid  opportimlty  to  show  the  con- 
sumer of  his  desire  to  be  fair  and  not 
subject  the  consumer  to  the  mercy  of 
the  marketplace. 

The  Pairchild  article  follows: 
Tax  Repeal  Spxtrs  Price  Crazt  Qttilt,  Public 
Is  Apathetic 

Repeal  of  Federal  excise  taxes  has 
brought.— 

Consumer  apathy. 

Some  retail  willingness  to  cut  prices  below 
levels  provided  by  the  tax  repeal. 

A  sharp  attack  on  those  producers  who 
have  not  reduced  their  fM'lces. 

A  crazy  mixed  up  condition  In  the  electric 
housewares  field  where  some  manufacturers 
have  been  laggard  on  posting  new  prices. 

Since  repeal  went  Into  effect  Tuesday,  a 
cross-the-Nation  spot  survey  by  Falrchlld 
News  Service  Indicates: 


Major  appliances  made  modest  gains,  with 
more  substantial  Increases  expected.  Air 
conditioners  in  several  cities  were  stUl  slug- 
gish because  of  continued  cool  weather,  al- 
though New  York  reported  gains. 

Electric  hoxisewares  remained  about  steady, 
with  gains  of  a  more  modest  nature  than 
major  appliances  expected  In  the  future. 

Home  entertainment  products  remained 
stable,  with  gains  predicted. 

In  the  New  York  area,  customers  aren't 
stampeding  to  their  favorite  store  to  buy  any 
of  the  products  with  newly  lowered  prices. 

Sales  in  all  categories  remained  fairly 
steady,  and  retailers  failed  to  note  any  defi- 
nite gains  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  tax 
removal. 

Bigger  ticket  items  picked  up  modestly, 
and  air  conditioner  sales  have  been  brisk  the 
past  2  days,  although  retailers  credited  hot 
humid  weather  rather  than  the  tax  elimina- 
tion. 

As  several  defders  commented,  "we  would 
have  sold  air  conditioners  during  this  period 
even  if  prices  had  gone  up  6  pocent,  instead 
of  coming  down.  When  It  gets  this  hot  thoM 
who  want  one  are  not  going  to  sweat  out 
the  weather  Just  to  save  a  couple  of  bucks." 

Home  entertainment  volume  remained 
steady. 

In  Cleveland  fair  Improvement  in  sales  of 
majc«'  appliances  was  noted  by  department 
and  specialty  stcxes  as  a  result  of  the  excise 
tax  action. 

No  great  amount  of  increased  bus!  new  was 
noted,  however,  on  sales  of  television  and 
electric  housewares  which  had  been  holding 
up  well.  The  weather  appiupently  was  con- 
tinuing to  put  a  damper  on  any  real  activity 
on  air  conditioners. 

Major  appliances,  however,  have  been  in 
the  doldrums  for  the  past  3  or  S  weeks,  with 
many  buyers  and  retailers  indicating  they 
believed  this  stemmed  from  the  tax  repeal 
talk. 

In  St.  liouis,  retailers  believe  the  potential 
lift  to  sales  foUowlng  removal  of  excise  taxes 
Is  substantial,  but  they  emphasize  that  it 
is  much  too  early  to  attempt  measuring  the 
results. 

There  has  been  no  mad  rush  to  buy,  al- 
though heavy  rainfall  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day and  the  likelihood  of  scattered  showers 
through  the  remainder  of  the  week  were 
blamed  with  holding  down  store  traffic. 

In  Atlanta,  while  there  has  been  little  con- 
sumer reaction  to  price  reductions  in  hard 
goods,  retailers  are  optimistic  the  tax  repeal 
will  give  lagging  sales  a  needed  shot  In  the 
arm. 

All  retailers  agreed  it  Is  too  early  to  de- 
termine what  long  range  affect  the  repeal 
will  have  on  the  appliance-television  busi- 
ness, although  they  expect  It  to  pick  up 
within  the  next  several  days  and  accelerate 
into  coming  weeks. 

Air  conditioning  business  has  been  mis- 
erably cool  this  season,  but  cool  weatho'  and 
not  price  is  blamed. 

In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  retailers  are  not  in 
accord  on  consumer  reaction  to  the  excise 
tax  repeal,  although  all  report  there  wai 
more  reaction  to  prospects  of  the  action  3 
weeks  ago. 

Some  say  the  situation  has  made  no  no- 
ticeable difference  in  business,  that  this  ia 
a  quiet  season  when  attention  is  focused  on 
vacations  and  not  housewares  purchasee.  and 
that  the  tax  repeal  wlU  be  a  boon  to  futura 
business. 

Others,  however,  say  the  repeal  has  had 
some  effect,  and  will  further  spark  customec 
buying  in  the  futxire. 

Electric  housewares  ads  tied  to  the  tax 
have  been  almost  nil  as  dealers  await  guid- 
ance from  manufacturers. 

In  Los  Angeles,  excise  tax  repeals  had 
little  or  no  positive  effect  on  hard  goodi 
sales  this  week,  retailers  said. 

"The  public  still  Is  confused."  observed  one 
key   chain   official.    "Many   customers    still 
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One  retailer  pointed  out  that  several  stores 
advertised  reduced  prices  prior  to  the  effeo- 
tlve  date  to  stall  off  a  consumer  buying 
cutback.  -We  havent  noticed  any  increase 
In  business  since  Tuesday,  but  we  reduced 
prices  early,"  said  one. 

In  San  Francisco,  there  has  been  little 
variation  In  sales  volume  since  the  repeal 
went  into  effect. 

Most  retailers  were  too  involved  in  their 
own  confusing  situations  to  give  more  than 
token  recognition  to  sales. 

"I'm  in  no  position  to  answer,"  one  de- 
partment store  buyer  said;  "I'm  up  to  my 
neck  in  it."  The  buyer  said  his  store's  policy 
was  to  pass  savings  on  fully  to  the  customer. 
"In  many  cases  we're  giving  more."  he  said. 
"We're  giving  too  much  and  the  prices  were 
not  established  by  us.  He  said  a  legitimate 
•37  retail  adjustment  was  coming  out  to  ^40. 

"This  was  another  golden  opportunity  for 
us  to  stabilize  our  profit  structure,"  he  said. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

.  or  CAUFOENZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  most  encourag- 
ing article  from  the  June  27, 1965.  edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  tells  the 
remarkable  success  story  achieved  by  the 
American  economy  this  year  in  finding 
work  for  many  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  farms  of  the 
West. 

The  article,  written  by  the  Times'  la- 
bor editor.  Harry  Bernstein,  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  highly  successful 
transition  California's  agricultural  in- 
dustry has  been  able  to  make  from  its 
former  major  reliance  on  a  foreign  labor 
supply,  to  an  almost  complete  use  of 
domestic  workers  this  year. 

But  It  also  Illustrates  the  outstanding 
capacity  of  American  agriculture  gener- 
ally to  shake  off  its  past  unhealthy  de- 
pendence on  imported  foreign  labor,  and 
by  improving  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
skilled,  dependable  U.S.  fieldhands  to 
meet  critical  harvesttime  labor  need 

The  Times'  article  follows : 
StJRPLtJS    Looms    in    Farm    Labor,    Tiebdrg 
Predicts 
(By  Harry  Bernstein) 
California   will   have   a   surplus   of   farm 
labor  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  State  Eta- 
ployment  Director  Albert  "neburg  predicted 
Satiirday. 

In  an  assessment  of  the  State's  mulO- 
bUlion-doIlar  farm  Industry,  TleburK  told 
the  Times: 

"It  now  looks  as  though  we  will  have  a 
surplus  of  workers  through  the  svunmer 
months.  The  State's  needs  will  sharply  in- 
crease by  the  early  part  of  SeptembOT,  but 
it  is  possible  we  may  be  able  to  get  through 
even  that  crisis  period  without  foreign  work- 
ers." 

And  Washington  officials  are  now  con- 
vinced that  by  next  year  there  will  be  no 
need  for  any  foreign  workers. 


I*st  year  at  this  time  there  were  34  000 
foreign  workers  in  California.  And  by  Sen^ 
tember  16  of  last  year  there  were  63  900 

Tieburg  said  his  estimates  are  prellminarr 
and  that  he  hopes  to  have  more  precise 
estimates  of  labor  needs  by  July  15 

The  crop  most  Ukely  to  need  foreign  work- 
ers, he  said,  will  be  canning  tomatoes 

"But  it  Is  possible  that  the  tomato  harvest 
needs  could  be  met  if  some  drastic  chants 
are  made  to  make  the  Jobs  more  attractive 
"The  tomatoes  now  are  loaded  in  50-poun<i 
boxes.  This  pretty  much  eliminates  bus- 
band-wife  teams  and  women  workers  if 
the  box  sizes  could  be  cut  and  rates  on  a 
piece-rate  basis  raised  substantially,  field 
sanitation  increased  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided, the  labor  needs  might  be  met." 

But  tomato  harvesting,  he  noted,  is  an 
especially  difficult  Job,  compared  with  tree 
crops,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  attract 
enough  workers  especially  because  the  peak 
labor  need  In  the  State  comes  Just  as  young 
workers  are  starting  to  return  to  school 

Nevertheless,  "neburg  said,  the  State  may 
be  faced  with  the  paradox  of  having  a  sur- 
plus of  farmworkers  even  in  the  fall,  and 
still  face  a  shortage  of  workers  in  the  to- 
mato harvest. 

While  the  final  estimates  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, it  is  known  that  the  tomato  harvesting 
machine  is  in  part  responsible  for  estimates 
that  relatively  few  foreign  wtM-kers,  if  any 
will  be  needed  for  the  early  fall. 

The  huge  machines,  which  can  pick  100  * 
tons  of  tomatoes  a  day.  each  replace  about 
40  workers  or  more. 

Last  year  there  were  less  than  100  such 
machines  in   operation   in   the   State. 

This  year,  according  to  Robert  Holt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tomato  Harvesting  Association 
the  number  is  262,  'and  by  next  year  it 
should  be  over  500  machines."  j^ 

CUT  IN   NTTlf  BBS 

This  means  the  n\unber  of  workers  needed 
this  season  will  be  cut  by  over  6,000  from 
last  year  because  of  the  machines.  And  by 
next  year,  the  machines  will  be  able  to  re- 
place another  10,000. 

Also,  the  growers  last  year  had  planted 
143,000  acres  of  tomatoes.  This  year  the 
number  has  been  cut  to  110,000. 

Holt  said  he  originally  reconmiended  the 
acreage  cut  because  of  a  heavy  carryover  of 
canned  tomatoes  from  last  year. 

In  other  words,  the  original  suggestions  to 
growers  that  they  reduce  their  acreage  of 
tomato  plantings  by  23  percent  this  year 
was  based  on  an  oversupply  of  canned  to- 
matoes, not  on  an  anticipated  labor  shortage. 
But  Holt  said  the  canning  companies 
moved  their  carryover  Ttom  last  year  much, 
faster  than  expected,  and  so  the  acreage  cut- 
back ended  up  being  due  in  part  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  labor  shortages. 

Workers  are  still  pouring  into  California 
at  an  unprecedented  rate,  but  Tieburg  said 
the  rate  is  decreasing  rapidly  and  will  be 
down  sharply  "as  the  word  spreads  that  we 
have  no  xirgent  farm  labor  needs." 

Department  of  Agriculture  inspection  sta- 
tions   along   Caltfomia's    borders    estimated    * 
that  about  100  cars  a  day  are  coming  into 
the  State  with  farm  workers,  compared  with 
about  25  a  day  at  this  time  last  year. 
COUNT  imops 
Holt  said  the  tomato  growers  are  not  nearly 
as   optimistic   as   Tieburg,   who  said   he  Is 
"hopeful"  but  not  confident  that   the   to- 
mato growers  will  be  able  to  get  by  with 
only  a  few  foreign  workers,  if  any. 

Tiebiirg  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
domestic  farm  workers  in  the  State  drops 
rapidly  from  early  September  to  the  middle 
of  October  each  year,  and  begins  to  drop 
even  earlier  because  of  a  retiu-n  to  school. 

The  aim  this  year,  Tieburg  said,  is  to  keep 
In  farm  labor  Jobs  the  thousands  of  workers 
who  normally  leave  the  farms  Just  as  the 
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tomato  harvest  Is  reaching  its  peak  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Holt  said  tomato  growers  are  planning  a 
Bubstantial  wage  hike  to  attract  the  harvest- 
ers. 

He  said  the  workers,  mostly  Mexicans  last 
year,  averaged  $1.35  an  hour  with  a  piece  rate 
of  about  15  cents  a  60-pound  box. 

The  new  piece  rate  will  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce an  average  hoiu-ly  rate  of  about  fl.lS. 
which  would  mean  far  less  thiui  half-cent-a- 
pound  increase  in  the  cost. 

That  is,  If  growers  could  get  Just  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  more  per  pound  of  canned  tomatoes 
from  the  consumer,  they  could  cover  the  pro- 
posed wage  hikes  to  the  harvesters  with  no 
difficulty. 

PRICE  GOES  UP 

However,  Holt  insists  that  other  labor  costs 
rise,  too,  and  "besides  it  is  Just  not  realistic 
to  talk  about  the  price  of  a  can  of  tomatoes 
going  up  less  than  1  cent  a  can  in  order  to 
give  the  worker  a  50-percent  pay  hike  or 
more. 

"Nobody  has  figured  out  yet  how  to  get 
that  extra  cent  from  the  consumer  to  the 
employee,"  he  said.  "All  others  involved — 
processors,  wholesalers,  retailers — work  on 
percentages,  and  they,  too,  go  up  in  costs. 
So  the  end  result  Is  much  more  than  half  a 
cent  a  can  to  the  consumer." 

Nevertheless,  Thomas  L.  Pitts,  State  AFL- 
CIO  secretary,  says  the  only  amount  which 
can  actually  be  attributed  to  increased  labor 
costs  is  less  than  a  cent  a  can. 

Growers  last  year  averaged  about  $25  a  ton 
for  their  tomatoes.  This  year,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  get  around  $30  to  $35  a  ton. 
or  between  20  and  40  percent  over  last  year. 

This  increase  of  even  the  highest  estimate 
Off  $10  a  ton  more  this  year  than  last  year 
in  the  price  the  growers  will  get  for  their 
tomatoes  amounts  to  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

If  all  the  workers  who  were  in  seasonal 
farm  Jobs  in  California  at  the  end  of  last 
month  would  continue  working  in  Septem- 
ber, there  would  be  an  estimated  shortage  of 
about  10,000  to  15,000  workers  in  September. 

These  might  be  sought  from  Mexico,  under 
regular  immigration  laws,  even  though  the 
old  bracero  farm  labor  import  program  1b 
now  dead. 

But  some  Government  officials,  and  grow- 
ers, are  concerned  that  the  Mexican  Oovem- 
ment  may  not  be  anxious  to  let  15,000  Mexi- 
can nationals  come  to  California  Jobs  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  fall. 

RUSHED  OUT 

This  fear  is  based  on  the  handling  of  the 
2,500  Mexicans  admitted  in  the  spring  seesoti 
Just  ending.  After  months  of  delays,  the 
Mexicans  were  finally  approved  for  admit- 
tance by  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz. 

Then,  almost  immediately,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  In  the  nvunber  of  American 
workers,  and  the  Mexicans  were  being  rushed 
back  out  of  this  country  because  domestic 
workers  have  first  choice  on  n.S.  Jobs. 

Tieburg  is  hoping  that  there  will  be  more 
American  workers  available  in  tomatoes  and 
all  other  crops  in  September  than  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  that  the  need  for  the  Mexicans 
may  bie  eleminated. 

Even  if  the  hope  does  not  materialize,  it 
would  still  mean  that  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  used  by  California  this  year  will  total 
between  10,000  and  15,000,  compared  to  the 
107,000  vised  last  yetir. 

There  are  still  many  areas  where  grovrers 
are  not  paying  the  $1.40  an  hour  minimum 
wage  which  they  must  offer  Americans  if 
they  want  to  be  eligible  for  using  foreign 
workers. 

Government  officials  are  now  convinced 
that  if  the  wages  of  farm  workers  continue  to 
rise,  especially  in  piece  rates,  and  housing 
conditions  are  improved,  by  next  year  there 
will  be  no  foreign  workers  at  all  admitted  to 
California  legaUy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ctw 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  MDnnsoTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  14  months 
ago — on  May  15,  1964 — ^whlle  I  was  its 
chairman,  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  NATO  unity  wrote  to  President 
Johnson  and  asked  to  meet  with  the 
President  at  his  convoilence  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  a  blue  ribbon  cmnmls- 
sion  which  we  urged  to  study  the  causes 
of  disarray  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  to  work  for 
strengUieinng  of  NATO,  politically  and 
economically,  as  well  as  militarily.  Al- 
though the  President  did  not  meet  with 
the  task  force,  I  believe  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  task  force  was  expressed  in 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  letter,  which 
said: 

Our  committee  consists  entirely  of  Repub- 
licans, but  we  view  this  as  a  responsibility 
and  opportunity  which  calls  for  full  biparti- 
sanship. We  therefore  offer  our  fullest  co- 
operation and  would  like  to  meet  vrith  you  at 
yovir  convenience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  NATO  unity,  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  Its  new  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet]  has 
continued  to  work  toward  two  objectives 
during  the  14  months  that  have  passed 
since  we  sent  the  letter  to  the  President. 

First,  the  task  force  has  sought  infor- 
mation that  might  be  useful  in  healing 
the  disarray  within  NATO.  For  instance, 
a  most  significant  contribution  was  made 
only  a  few  we^  ago  when  a  task  force 
delegation  under  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man visited  France  and  learned  at  first- 
hand some  of  the  views  of  the  French 
toward  the  alliance,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
organization  Itself. 

Second,  the  task  force  has  continued 
to  seek  bipartisanship  in  approaching 
the  problems  of  strengthening  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  for  it  recognizes  that  the 
strength  and  cohesiveness  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  is  a  matter  of  statesmanship 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  world. 

Thus,  you  may  Imagine  the  pleasure 
of  the  task  force  over  an  action  taken 
yesterday  in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHxnicH]  and  five  of  his  colleagues. 
These  six  Senators  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  "Special  Governmental 
Commission"  to  study  the  disarray  in 
NATO  and  to  work  toward  strengthening 
of  the  alllEmce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special  Govern- 
mental Commlssi(m  suggested  in  the 
Senate  resolution  Is  identical  to  the  blue 
ribbon  ecxnmlssion  suggested  on  May  16, 
1964,  by  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  NATO  unity. 

The  six  Senators  who  introduced  the 
Senate  resolution  represent  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties, 
since  three  are  Democrats  and  three  are 
Republicans,  lending  bipartisan  sui^wrt 
to  the  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  goals,  method,  and 
bipartisanship  of  the  resolutitm  intro- 
duced yesterday  in  the  other  body  are 
so  identical  to  the  proposal  made  by  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  NATO 
unity  14  months  ago,  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing an  Identical  resolution  today  in  the 
House.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  receive 
the  same  bipartisan  suj^wrt  that  was 
accorded  it  in  the  Senate. 

Correction  of  NATO  disarray  and  its 
broad-based  strengthening  along  politi- 
cal, econcmiic,  and  military  lines  Is  vital 
to  the  future  of  the  world.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  vital,  while  the  time  for 
action  grows  short.  As  Senator  Chxtsch 
said  in  the  other  body  yesterday: 

Today,  those  who  make  oiu-  foreign  policy 
are^  confronted  with  challenge  and  hostility 
on  many  fronts.  Ovir  increasing  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  poses  problems  tor  our 
policy  in  Asia.  Revolution  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  consequent  intervention  of  TJJB. 
troops,  has  complicated  UJS.  foreign  policy 
in  Latin  America.  Much  off  Africa  Is  In  a 
state  of  flux,  including  the  volatile  Congo. 
Ferment  unsettles  the  Middel  East. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turb\ilence,  like  a 
solid  rock  against  a  seething  sea,  stands 
a  concert  of  genuinely  free  countries,  whose 
stability  is  certain.  I  am  speaking,  of  eouzse, 
about  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  formation  of  the  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  ot  West- 
em  Europe  is  the  great  success  story  In 
American  foreign  relations  since  the  Second 
World  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Senator  Chttrch  goes 
on  to  point  out.  we  have  been  side- 
tracked in  recent  years  from  the  Job  of 
developing  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  which 
has  stood  "like  a  solid  rock  against  a 
seething  sea"  of  world  disorder.  As  the 
task  force  has  often  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  has  frequently  onbarked 
on  a  unilateral  course,  without  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies.  While  we  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  the  military  strragth 
of  NATO,  we  have  done  nottilng  to  de- 
velop the  economic  and  political  co- 
hesiveness of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Tet. 
there  are  fundamental  economic  and  po- 
litical problems  which,  unless  resolved, 
have  tended  and  will  increasingly  tend 
to  weaken  the  military  aspects  of  the  al- 
liance. 

This  weakening  must  be  avoided  and 
the  alliance  must  be  strengthened  If  ll 
is  to  continue  to  stand  as  a  bastion 
against  Communist  subversion,  propa- 
ganda and  military  aggressioh. 

Amid  increasing  signs  of  disarray, 
time  is  running  out.  TTie  current  NATO 
Charter  expires  in  1969.  France  com- 
plains that  she  has  not  been  given  an 
adequate  voice  in  the  affairs  of  NATO. 
The  United  States  continues  on  a  fre- 
quently unilateral  course.  The  E!un>- 
pean  Common  Market,  a  child  of  the 
NATO  establishment,  has  encountered 
difficulties.  Tet  little  has  been  done  to 
Implement  the  provision  of  title  n  of 
the  NATO  Charter,  which  calls  for  the 
political  and  economic  develc^ment  of 
the  alliance. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  many 
of  the  problems  faced  within  the  alli- 
ance could  be  solved  by  a  top-level 
special  governmental  commission  dedi- 
cated to  the  task.  That  Is  why  Its  es- 
tablishment is  Important  and  why  I  call 
today  for  bipartisan  support  of  the  reso- 
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.  I  urge  the  full  support  of 
for  the  following  resolution: 
freedom,  enduring  peace  with 
enhanced  prosperity  require  the 
development  of  greater  unity  in 
Id;  and 

th«  interests  of  the  United  States 
development  of  greater  unity 
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Lobby  Bf  Rales  Need  Tif  htening 


report  on  the  Robert  G.  Baker  hearings. 
I  have  studied  this  report  and  I  am  now 
convinced  that  my  bill,  H.R.  9626,  would 
be  a  major  step  toward  eliminating  the 
abuses  vmcovered  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

My  bill  would  amend  sections  305  and 
310  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  by  turning  over  administration 
of  that  act  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  At  present,  all 
lobbyists  are  required  to  file  their  reports 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  any 
law  to  make  an  agency  or  official  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  I  feel  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  the  proper 
authority  in  that  he  is  not  only  an  arm 
of  Congress  itself,  but  he  has  an  investi- 
gative staff  at  his  disposal.  Thus  the 
Comptroller  General  is  admirably 
eqiiipped  to  determine  whether  lobby- 
ists' reports  are  accurate  or  not  and 
whether  the  statute's  terms  are  being 
complied  with  fully. 

HM.  9626  would  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  study  and  review  the 
reports  and  then  to  determine  whether 
they  meet  the  standards  of  the  act. 
Among  the  other  powers  provided  for 
in  the  bill  is  the  provision  that  the 
Comptroller  General  can  ascertain 
whether  all  lobbyists  have  registered  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  I  think  that 
the  Senate  report  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  not  all  lobbyists  have  done  so. 
When  violations  are  discovered,  the 
Comptroller  General  would  report  them 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  also 
be  directed  to  make  studies  of  the 
lobbying  problem  and  transmit  his  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  if  the  recom- 
mendations would  further  the  objectives 
of  my  bill.  The  bill  would  require  fur- 
ther that  the  Comptroller  General  send 
to  Congress  a  copy  of  each  lobbyist's 
report  where  it  would  be  on  public  record 
for  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Senate  committee  has  laid  bare 
unethical  practices  by  lobbyists  to  the 
public's  critical  eye.  Such  practices  by 
lobbyists  must  be  stopped  if  Congress 
Is  to  deserve  public  confidence. 


July  IS,  1965 


torial  of  the  same  date  appearing  in  the 
News-Herald.  Morganton,  N.C.,  entitled 
"Old  Concept  Gets  New  Twist";  and  an 
editorial   in   the   "Shelby   Daily   star" 

?£S?^'.  ^•^•'  **'  ^^  '^'  1965.  entitled 
Fallacious  Intervention  Position,"  point 
up  the  concern  felt  by  my  constituents 
over  the  interference  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  a  project  which  should 
be  constructed  by  the  Duke  Power  Co 

I  hope  that  the  Federal  Power  ComJ 
mission  will  reject  the  petition  filed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  inter*- 
vene  in  the  Keowee-Toxaway  project 
and  that  the  Duke  Power  Co.  will  be 
permitted  to  proceed  in  the  matter  on 
a  free  enterprise  basis. 

I  include  the  editorials  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record- 
[Prom  WBT-WBTV  broadcast  of  July  9.  1955 j 

PUBUC  POWES  PRIOBlrr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

:HARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  nouDA 
doUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursddy.  July  1. 1965 

STT.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
Committee  has  released  their 


Fallacious  lotervention  Position 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  July  13,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  constituents  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  recently  in  in- 
tervening before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  a  proceeding  involving  the 
Duke  Power  Co.,  Keowee-Toxaway  proj- 
ect in  South  Carolina. 

An  editorial  of  July  9.  1965.  carried 
over  WBT-WBTV,  Charlotte.  N.C.,  en- 
titled "Public  Power  Priority";  an  edi- 


The  Federal  foot  In  the  door  Is  gettlne 
bigger  these  days.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  has  asked  the  FPC  to  refuse  permis- 
sion to  Duke  Power  Co.  to  undertake  lu 
Keowee-Toxaway  project,  and  has  given  some 
very  strange  reasons. 

Up  to  now,  people  who  favor  public  pow- 
er development  have  justified  their  posL 
tlon  by  quoting  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  should  do  for 
the  people  only  what  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment  shoiild  own  and  operate  the  means  of 
production  only  If  private  enterprise  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  do  It. 

Well,  the  people  can  very  obviously  pro- 
duce electric  power  for  themselves.  They 
have  been  doing  It  ever  since  electricity  be- 
came a  necessity  of  modem  life.  And  cer- 
tainly Duke  Power  Ck>.  has  the  resources  to 
build  and  operate  the  plants  in  question. 

But  Secretary  Udall  gives  as  a  reason  his 
decision  that  the  power  to  be  generated  by 
the  proposed  plants  wUl  not  be  needed. 
Now,  it  is  not  the  function  of  Government 
to  decide  whether  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
market  for  a  commodity  under  a  system  of 
free  enterprise.  And  we  suspect  that  Dulie 
Power  Co.  is  interested  enough  In  making  a 
profit  so  that  they  have  had  a  good  many 
experts  analyzing  whether  there  will  *be  a 
market  for  their  power  before  they  lay  out 
millions  in  construction. 

We  have  little  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  Government  power  people.  There  were 
power  shortages  In  TVA.  Bonneville,  and 
Grand  Coulee  at  a  time  when  every  power 
company  In  the  country  was  meeting  its 
own  demands  for  electricity.  They  have 
overcome  this  bad  judgment  with  further 
outlays  of  tax  millions  now. 

The  real  hooker  Is  that  Mr.  Udall  savs  that 
the  Government  Is  going  to  be  building  in 
such  a  big  way  that  power  can  come  from 
public  plants  Instead  of  private  ones.  This 
is  a  shift  of  emphasis  that  would  have 
Abraham  Uncoln  retracting  his  statement. 

If  Government  power  Is  to  be  chnsen  in 
competition  with  private  power,  and  in  pref- 
erence to  it,  then  we  might  ask  how  soon  ^e 
United  States  will  be  manufactiu-ing  motor 
cars,  sanforized  shirts,  and  aspirin  tablets— 
and  telling  private  companies  there  is  no 
longer  a  market  for  their  own  products 

The  Piedmont  Carollnas  are  among  the 
fastest  growing  industrial  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. The  three  p>ower  cc«npanles  in  this  area 
have  shown  excellent  foresight  In  estimating 
needs  and  having  the  power  ready  when  the 
demand  developed. 

We  are  not  the  lawyers  for  these  com- 
panies. We  have  complained  about  bills  or 
service  on  occasion  as  much  as  anydne.  But 
we  are  disturbed  by  this  reversal  of  policy  In 
government  which  strikes  us  as  being  a  long 
step  toward  giving  priority  to  government 
ownership    of    the    means    of    production — 
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vhich.  by  the  way,  was  Karl  IiXarx's  definition 
of  socialism. 

Invitation  to  respond  has  been  sent  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall. 

[From  the  News-Herald,  July  9,  1965] 
Old  Concept  Okts  New  Twisi 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  UdaU  may 
have  some  sound  argument  In  oppoeition  to 
Duke  Power  Co.'s  proposed  $700  million  fa- 
cility in  upper  South  Carolina,  but  if  he  has 
WB  inissed  It. 

In  fact,  it  isn't  clear  why  the  Interiw  De- 
partment iB  intervening  In  an  application 
pending  before  the  Federal  Power  Oommls- 
8ion.  But  Secretary  Udall's  adamant  oppo- 
fltlon  would  indicate  that  he  thinks  he  has 
■ome  ace  in  the  hole  toward  stopping  Duke's 
plan  to  construct  a  generating  facility  In 
Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Transylvania  County  in  this  State. 

There's  something  incongruous  In  his  po- 
Mtlon.  On  the  one  hand,  he  says  Duke  will 
not  need  the  power  the  new  project  will 
provide,  and  in  this  realm  of  prophecy  the 
Duke  record  leaves  him  a  poor  second.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Udall  makes  it  plain 
that  he  favors  the  Savannah  River's  Trotters 
ShoalB  project,  a  Federal  power  unit. 

If  the  only  justification  for  the  Federal 
power  project  Is  that  It  wlU  supply  needed 
powM'  only  if  the  Government  curbs  the  ex- 
pansion plains  of  Duke,  there's  definite  im- 
balance between  public  and  private  power. 

The  original  concept  at  the  Gov«nunent's 
t6Lt  In  this  and  in  other  fields  was  that  it 
would  meet  needs  which  private  compcmles 
eouldnt  or  wouldn't  fill.  Development  of 
rural  electrification  cooperatives  Is  a  case 
In  point.  Private  power  companies  should 
have  learned  by  now  to  live  with  these  rural 
power  distribution  co-ops  which  are  render- 
ing a  service  to  fill  a  sharp  deficiency  (al- 
though there  is  some  indication  that  the 
private  companies  still  use  them  as  whipping 
boys). 

In  keeping  with  tlie  concept.  Federal  power 
projects  h&ve  developed  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
tvailability  of  electricity.  The  man  In  the 
(treet  seems  to  feel  that  there's  nothing  un- 
healthy In  the  existence  of  some  Government 
power  projects  wlilch  tend  to  keep  private 
companies  alert  in  their  operations.  But  our 
average  citizen  never  contemplated  a  take- 
over of  the  entire  job  by  Government.  It's 
safe  to  say  that  his  feeling  Is  that  if  the 
private  enterprises  can  do  the  Job,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Surely  the  concept  of  the  Government's 
role  liasnt  become  so  distorted  that  the 
Federal  establlslxment  feels  that  It  must  re- 
strict the  expansion  of  private  enterprise  in 
order  to  promote  the  use  and  growtli  of  a 
Federal  power  project.  If  Duke  showed  no 
signs  of  keeping  pace  with  the  area  it  serves. 
Uncle  Sam  might  consider  means  of  offset- 
ting its  lethargy.  But  when  did  it  become 
»  menace  when  private  Industry  serves  its 
area  too  well? 

It  appears  to  be  a  case  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  and  we  are  waiting  to  hear 
Secretary  Udall  explain  how  he  Is  serving 
the  public's  interest  by  trying  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Duke  Power  Co. 


(Prom  the  Shelby  (N.C.)  Dally  Star.  July  7, 

1966] 

Fallacious  Intervention  Position 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall's  at- 
tempted monkey  wrench  work  on  Duke 
Power  Co.'s  Keowee-Toxaway  power  project 
is  terrif  yingly  ridiculous. 

Fallacious  from  the  word  go  is  his 
straight-faced  contention  that  what  this 
section  of  the  country  really  needs  "is  a  lit- 
tle competition  between  public  power  and 
private  power.    This  is  really  needed." 

That's  pure,  unadulterated  hogwash. 

Udall's  asinine  assessment  of  the  southern 
situation  Is  tantamount  to  arguing  that 
what  this  section  of  the  country  really  needs 


is  compulsory  \inlonism  (through  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley)  to  assure  eco- 
nomic progress.  Yet  the  fantastic  ind\is- 
trlal  and  overall  economic  progress  realized 
in  this  area  In  the  past  decade  Is  as  vigorous, 
or  more  so,  than  gains  many  anywhere  in 
the  Nation. 

The  Secretary  should  know  that  competi- 
tion In  the  marketplace  is  a  keystone  of  the 
American  economic  system.  But,  tradi- 
tionally, it  has  not  been  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's function  to  provide  that  ccmpetition. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  does  have 
legitimate  regulatory  functions. 

Equally  as  fallacious  Is  the  Udall  argu- 
ment—cast upon  the  waters  during  a  Sun- 
day "Meet  tli«  Press"  interview  on  televi- 
sion— ^that  Federal  power  projects  generate 
as  many  benefits  to  an  area  as  private  power. 
This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
some  areas  adjacent  to  such  as  the  Clark 
Hill  project  on  the  Savannah  River  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Tliat  reservoir  certainly  has  not  been  a 
magnet  to  new  industry.  Impounded  water 
certainly  has  not  been  made  available  to 
non-Federal  Interests  free  of  cliarge  as  has 
been  the  Duke  policy  at  each  of  its  hydro- 
electric facilities.  Tax  revenue  benefits  cer- 
tainly have  not  accrued  to  the  State,  local, 
or  Federal  treasuries. 

The  Government  has  not  found  it  easy, 
through  Its  Southeastern  Power  Adminis- 
tratiaa  to  market  ttM  power  it  has  available. 
When  the  SPA's  sale  activities  were  much  in 
the  news  In  early  1964  a  South  Oarolln* 
newspaper  reported:  "Only  5  South  Caro- 
lina towns  •  •  •  chose  to  sign  the  oon- 
traots  from  a  niunber  of  eligible  munldpcUl- 
tlee  variously  listed  from  10  to  17.  In  North 
Carolina,  tlie  percentage  was  even  leas.  Only 
3  of  ao  eligible  towns  (Shelby  was  on  the 
eligibility  list  but  declined)  entered  the  con- 
tracts. But  acroBS  the  Savannah  River  in 
Georgia,  49  Off  60  eligible  towns  signed  coo- 
tracts  with  the  Government." 

Although  Georgia  has  consistently  been 
more  prone  to  embrace  this  sort  oif  thing, 
the  project  at  Issue — ^Keowee-Toxaiway — 
Involves  primarily  South  Carolina.  And  offi- 
cial bodies  from  tbe  leglslatuie  down  to  and 
including  the  town  boards  ot  Seneca,  Salem. 
Liberty,  Clemson,  Easley.  Pickens,  and  Wal- 
halla  iiave  endorsed  the  project. 

Udall  and  company  would  be  liard  pressed 
to  matOh  beneflts  etatlstlos  with  Duke  Power. 
Aside  from  contributing  greatly  to  the  in- 
dustrialization of  the  two  Carollnas.  Duke 
Power  offers  residential  ouatomers  an  average 
rate  whloh  Is  20  percent  below  the  national 
average.  Those  customers  xise  power  at  an 
average  rate  whloh  Is  41.8  percent  above  the 
national  level.  Last  Decem.ber  1.  Duke  filed 
a  request  for  Its  IGth  rate  reduction.  4  of 
which  were  made  In  the  last  4  years. 

While  projects  of  the  type  envisioned  by 
Udall  eat  heavily  into  the  public  tlU.  DvipB 
Power  contributes,  llie  company  reporits 
having  paid  $540  million  In  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes  in  the  past  20  years.  Taxes 
paid  at  all  levels  In  1963  amoiinted  to  24 
cents  of  each  dollar  of  revenue. 

If  Udall's  recently  filed  petition  of  Inter- 
vention proves  anjrthlng  at  all.  It  is  that  one 
of  the  things  this  section  of  the  country 
really  needs  is  less  Ul-ooncelved  Intervention 
by  the  IJkes  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Voting  Rif  htt  Act  of  1965 


SPEEJCH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF   ALABABCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

The   House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  6400)  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constltutloii  <tf 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
many  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  pointed  out  the  many,  many 
reasons  why  H.R.  6400  should  not  be  en- 
acted into  law.  I  can  only  endorse  their 
reasoning  and  their  statements. 

I  stand  before  the  House  today  to  urge 
all  Memtbers  as  fairminded  men  to  ex- 
amine their  motives — ^to  look  inwardly 
and  ask  themselves  one  question — the 
key  question  in  our  debate  today.  The 
question  Is  not,  "Shall  we  have  a  new 
voting  rights  law" — ^that  question  Is  by 
now  moot.  The  question  before  the 
House  today  is,  "Shall  we  have  a  fair, 
constitutionally  soimd  voting  rights  law 
that  governs  everyone  in  the  United 
States  equally,  or  shall  we  enact  a  law 
that  applies  to  only  part  of  tbe  Nation?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  frcMn  a  major- 
ity of  the  States  will  vcduntarHy  sur- 
render to  the  executive  branch  X)i  the 
Federal  Oovemm^it  one  of  the  last 
rights  reserved  to  and  exercised  by  the 
States?   To  me,  this  would  be  incredible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  6400  is  pur- 
ported to  be  a  bill  to  abolish  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  an  anti-South  bill— poli- 
tically inspired  and  contrived  and  aimed 
at  the  only  section  of  the  Nation  which 
the  administration  did  not  carry  in  the 
last  election  and  cannot  contrcd  today. 

How  can  any  man  vote  for  a  MQ  de- 
signed to  prohibit  voter  discrimination 
in  only  6  States  and  thus  impliedly  sanc- 
tion discrimination  in  the  otbo:  44 
States?  The  very  bill  the  administra- 
tion claims  will  end  discrimination  will, 
in  fact,  s^  up  a  form  of  diacrlmlnation 
against  six  States  of  the  Union.  Under 
the  guise  of  voting  rights,  six  Southern 
States  are  being  punished  for  having 
voted  wrong.  H.R  6400  is  not  a  Just  bill, 
nor  was  it  designed  to  be  Just.  How  can 
any  bill  creating  two  classes  of  people 
or  States  be  considered  Just  or  fair? 
Are  we  in  the  South  to  become  second- 
class  citizens? 

If  we  are  to  pass  a  bill,  let  us  treat 
everyone  alike  and  apply  its  praviaiODS 
equally.  The  passage  by  the  House  of 
H  Jl.  6400  will  be  one  more  giant  step  to-* 
ward  a  totalitarian  government.  Only 
by  passage  of  sound  legislation  affecting 
all  Americans  equally  will  we  OMitinue  to 
have  a  nation  of  laws — not  of  men — ^wlth 
equal  justice  for  all. 


Kids  and  Cantalonpt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
interested  in  helping  kids  would  like  to 
see  the  A-team  proposal — high  sphool 
kids,  usually  aspiring  athletes,  working 
on-  farms  during  summer  vacations — 
succeed.  The  idea  was  not  designed  to 
help  the  farmer — there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  idea  was  pushed  to  pimftsh  the 
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■The  use  of  youngsters  to  harvest 
has  been  seen  by  some  officials  as 
to  the  ctirrent  crisis  in  field  labor, 
cantaloup  harvest,  now  in  full 
I^viding  the  acid  test  for  this  pro- 
->  the  weather  there  Is  the  hot- 
work  among  the  hardest  in  the 
It  Is  still  too  early  to  provide  a 
on  the  situation,  but  one  thing 
.;  it  is  proving  no  bed  of  roses  for 
'  their  employers.) 
like  a  rookie  OI.  a  pooped  and  be- 
of  one  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
eams   boarded   a    Greyhoimd   at 
Phoenix,  and  waved  a  dispirited 
hts  coach. 
]  licking  is  sure  separating  the  men 
]  K>ys."  the  coach  said.    "I'm  won- 
wlll  happen  when  It  really  hots 
here." 
<  ther  side  of  town,  a  grower's  bus 
»  the  curb  and  a  husky  16-year- 
'  of  a  fourscxne  of  horsing  teen- 
on  the  ground  he  took  olT  for 
lope.    Stopped  for  an  interview, 
showed  his  $65  weekly  pay  check 
laked  If  he  was  tired,  replied: 
&y.  excuse  me  mister.    I  gotta  get 
1  upper,     rm  playing  basebaU  to- 


In  this  connection,  it  has  been  apparent 
from  the  first  that  local  youths  have  turned 
in  better  field  records  than  student  groups 
recruited  from  nonagricultural  areas.  Grow- 
ers feel  that  young  men  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory should  have  been  given  a  better  picture 
of  local  working  conditions  and  earnings  pos- 
sibUltles.  Too  many  student  workers  came 
into  the  valley  expecting  a  several  weeks'  lark 
away  from  parental  supervision,  and  a  tri- 
umphant rettirn  home  with  pockets  lined 
with  gold. 

Then,  someone  forgot  to  tell  a  lot  of  the 
boys  that  melons  ripened  every  day  of  the 
week,  so  they  failed  to  show  up  on  Sundays. 
This  mistake  proved  extremely  costly  to  sev- 
eral growers,  who  were  imderstandably  hot- 
ter than  local  temperatures  over  the  matters. 
One  local  wag  remarked  that  if  the  growers 
are  to  depend  on  the  type  of  help  In  the 
fields  this  year,  the  experts  will  have  to  come 
up  with  a  "Never  on  Sunday"  strain  of  can- 
taloup. 

And  the  student  workers  showed  a  marked 
aversion  to  picking  melons  with  bags  In- 
stead of  behind  a  harvesting  machine.  Be- 
cause their  equipment  could  not  always  be 
worked  to  full  efficiency  with  labor  avtUlable, 
some  growers  had  to  switch  to  bags  to 
keep  up  with  their  fields.  Student  workers 
claimed  that  they  had  been  promised  work 
behind  the  machines. 

In  one  department,  the  student  workers 
have  been  given  good  marks:  Travis  "Bud  " 
Yancey,  Yuma  County  sheriff,  says  that  they 
have  not  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  law 
enforcement  officers,  although  a  few  have 
been  guests  at  his  hostelry  for  a  few  hours' 
stay,  and  also  in  other  similar  establishments 
in  the  area. 

One  characteristic  Is  outstanding — prov- 
ing that  boys  will  be  boys — they  are  always 
hungry.  If  there  was  a  food  surplus  Lo-thls 
ooimtry,  the  student  worker  program  would 
take  care  of  it — handily. 
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In  a  downward  direction.     The 
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league. 

supervision  has  been  shown  to 
Important  during  both  on  and 
fre  coaches  and  supervisors  have 
ship,  performance   In  the  field 
in  the  camps   and  ftown  has 
Improved.    In  some  cises,  how- 
say  that  coaches  or  supervisors 
iiore  concerned  with  their  own 
poJ>ularity  with  the  boys  than  in 
picked,   and   the   resultant 
discipline  has  adversely  affected  the 
In  the  field.    On  the  other 
,  there  have  been  complaints 
personnel    have    not    fully 
he  rules  under  which  A-teams 
As  Is  often  tlie  case,  there  has 
in  communications  which  may 
as  the-  deal  progresses. 
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Los  Angeles  Times  Promotes  Better 
Understanding,  Closer  Relations  With 
Western  Hemisphere  Neighbors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  performed  an  impor- 
tant service  to  Its  readers  by  printing  a 
very  interesting  and  informative  article 
on  Latin  America  in  its  Sunday,  Jime  27 
edition. 

The  article,  entitled,  "South  America 
Fallacies  Difflcoilt  To  Overcome,"  was 
written  by  Mr.  James  Bassett,  director  of 
the  Times  editorial  pages,  and  sum- 
marized some  of  the  observations  and 
conclusions  drawn  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
tour  of  Latin  America  he  made  with  the 
Times'  editor.  Nick  B.  Williams. 

During  their  25-day,  15,000-mile  jour- 
ney they  toured  and  held  intensive  back- 
ground conferences  with  political,  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  foreign  investment 
spokesmen  in  sever*  key  nations  south  of 
the  border:  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru 
Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela.' 
In  advocating  continuing  effort  by  our 
citizens  to  increase  their  understanding 
and  develop  closer  relations  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  Mr.  Bassett 
writes: 


It  takes  time,  effort,  and  a  large  amount 
of  on-the-scene  checking  to  set  Latin  Amer- 
lea  in  proper,  comprehensive  perspective 
Yet  it's  worth  the  price,  if  only  to  Increase 
by  a  small  degree  the  knowledgs  of  what 
binds  us  together— north  and  south— as  a 
free  people  with  common  interests. 

The  Times'  article  follows: 
South  America  Fallacies  Difficult  To 
Overcome 
(By  James  Bassett) 
At   this  moment  iir  world  history    when 
understanding  among  friends  has  become  a 
prime  necessity.  It  is  regrettable  that  so  many 
North  Americans  harbor  so  many  mlsconcep- 
tlons  about  theh-  hemlBpherlc  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

Rooting  out  such  fallacies  isn't  easy  it 
takes  time,  effort,  and  a  large  amount  of  on- 
the-scene  checking  to  set  Latin  Ameriqa  In 
proper,  comprehensible  perspective  YeTlfs 
worth  the  price.  If  only  to  Increase  by  a  small 
degree  the  knowledge  of  what  binds  us  to- 
gether—north and  south— as  a  free  people 
with  common  interests. 

Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  most  commonly    * 
held  misconceptions,  along  with  clarifying 
notes    drawn    from    a    25-day.    15,000-niUe 
journey  through  seven  key  nations. 

1.  Latin  America  is  one.  vast,  indistin- 
guishable, homogeneous  country. 

Far  from  it.  Ethnically,  culturally,  po-  ' 
litlcally,  economically,  and  physically  the  20 
republics  which,  with  the  United  States,  com- 
prise the  Organization  of  American  states 
(OAS)  differ  markedly  from  one  another.' 
True,  each  is  an  emergent  coimtry,  moving 
from  an  agricultural  age  into  modern  in- 
dustrialism. But  there  the  resemblance 
ends.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  a 
North  American,  engaged  in  business  or  di- 
plomacy, to  treat  bustling  Brazil  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  relatively  imdeveloped  Chile. 

2.  Latin  America  is  politically  unstable, 
ripe  for  revolution. 

Largely  imtrue.  Certainly  most  of  the 
ooxmtries  we  visited,  plus  others,  have 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  solid  government. 
based  on  constltuUonal  principles.  The 
quality  of  their  leaders,,  including  Mexico's 
Diaz  Ordaz,  Chile's  Eduardo  Prei,  Brazil's 
Caatello  Branco,  rates  well  alongside  that  of 
any  world  power.  Argentina's  lUla  does  face 
serious  politico-economic  problems.  And 
there  are,  of  course,  a  few  smaller  nations 
where  political  stability  has  never  been 
achieved.  But  these  trouble  spots  should  be 
viewed  as  containable  irritants  rather  than 
major  crisis  zones. 

3.  It's  ripe  for  a  Communist  takeover. 

Wrong  again.  Active  Communists  repre- 
sent only  a  fraction  of  the  political  popula- 
tion. Uke  frogs,  they  generate  a  lot  more 
noise  than  their  numbers  warrant,  and  their 
occasional  violent  deeds  attract  undue  at- 
tention. All  seven  Important  nations  on  our 
schedule  are  dedlcatedly  antl-Communlst, 
particularly  since  Castrolte  Cuba  drifted  into 
the  Russian  orbit. 

4.  All  Latin  American  dictatorships  are 
alike. 

False.  There's  corrupt,  totalitarian  'Papa" 
Duvaller  In  Haiti,  Ironflsted  Alfredo  Stroess- 
ner  In  Paraguay,  Communist  Fidel  Ca.stro  in 
Cuba — and  mlddle-roadlng  Castello  Brar.co 
in  Brazil.  Having  led  the  army  revolt  which 
toppled  a  potential  Red  government,  the  lat- 
ter has  his  sights  set  on  restoring  the  con- 
stitutional Presidency  next  year.  Meanwhile 
he  deals  forthrlghtly  with  the  Brazilian  Con- 
gress In  dh-ectlng  the  affairs  of  this  huge 
(population  80  million)  country. 

5.  Latin  America  Is  essentially  anti-United    ■ 
States. 

Untrue.  Of  course,  a  majority  of  nations 
take  Issue  with  the  way  we  Intervened  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Beyond  specific  dif- 
ferences like  this,  however,  their  leaders 
openly  recognize  the  much  greater  ties  that 
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bind  the  two  continents,  economically  and 
geographically. 

6.  They  are  ready  to  confiscate  U,S. 
properties. 

Fallacious.  Generally  they  want  a  better 
shake  In  revenues  from  their  own  natural 
resources.  (Peruvian  oil.  Chilean  copper.) 
But  the  responsible  governmental  leaders  in- 
tend to  work  out  equitable  arrangements,  pay 
for  what  they  expropriate,  and  continue 
wherever  possible  with  efficient  U.S.  manage- 
ment. In  most  cases  North  American  indus- 
trialists seem  reasonably  satisfied. 

7.  They  reject  the  thought  of  Intra-heml- 
spberlc  cooperation. 

Absolutely  wrong.  Perceptive  Latin  Amer- 
icans know  that  their  destiny  is  inextricably 
tied  into  that  of  the  United  States,  that  a 
recession  here  would  lilt  them  hard,  that  talk 
of  a  "third  world"  (Latin  American-plus- 
Afro-Asia)  is  nonsense.  For  this  reason,  they 
look  toward  a  strengthened  OAS,  and  a  more 
effective  Alliance  for  Progress. 

8.  U.S.  aid  has  been  money  poured  down 
a  rat  hole. 

Negative.  Throughout  these  key  nations 
you  can  see  strong  evidence  of  long  range 
benefits  from  UJ3.  assistance.  It  lias  not 
bought  superficial  friendship.  But  it  has 
kept  reasonably  good  governments  in  control 
helping  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  worst 
problems  facing  Latin  America:  Illiteracy, 
agricultural  unproductivlty,  an  Inadequate 
consiuner  Industry,  Inferior  highways. 

9.  Theirs  is  a  hopelessly  feudal  economy. 
This  might  have  been  true  a  couple  of 

decades  ago.  Now  they  are  emerging  from 
an  imbalanced  rural  economy,  ruled  by  a 
few  vast  landholders.  UB.  technical  skills 
is  largely  responsible,  and  they  know  it. 


Secretary  Udall's  Folly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CAJKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  imbe- 
llevable  Intervention  of  Secretary  Udall 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
prevent  Duke  Power  Co.  from  spending 
$700  million  in  Appalachls  Is  delaying 
the  full  development  of  Appalachia.  The 
Secretary's  action  will  delay  and  deny 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  Appalachia. 

I  congratulate  WBT-TV,  a  great  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  station,  and  commend  Uie  fol- 
lowing WBT  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country : 

Public  Power  PaioRmr 

The  Federal  foot  in  the  door  is  getting  big- 
ger these  days.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  has  asked  the  PPC  to  retaae  permis- 
sion to  Diike  Power  Co.  to  tindertake  its 
Keowee-Toxaway  project,  and  has  given  some 
very  strange  reasons. 

Up  to  now,  people  who  favor  public  power 
development  have  Justified  their  position  by 


quoting  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  should  do  for  the  people 
only  what  tbey  cannot  do  for  taiemaelves.  In 
other  words,  the  OoYemment  shoiad  own 
and  operate  the  means  of  production  only 
If  private  enterprise  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  it. 

WeU,  the  people  can  very  obviously  pro- 
duce electric  power  for  themselves.  Hiey 
have  been  doing  It  ever  since  electricity  be- 
came a  necessity  of  modem  life.  And  cer- 
tainly Duke  Power  Co.  has  the  resources  to 
build  and  operate  the  plants  in  question. 

But  Secretary  Udall  gives  as  a  reason  his 
decision  that  the  power  to  be  generated  by 
the  proposed  plants  wlU  not  be  needed. 
Now,  it  is  not  the  function  of  Government 
to  decide  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  mar- 
ket for  a  commodity  under  a  system  of  free 
enterprise.  And  we  suspect  that  Duke  Power 
Co.  Is  Interested  enough  in  making  a  profit 
so  that  they  have  had  a  good  many  experts 
analyzing  whether  there  will  be  a  market 
for  their  power  before  they  lay  out  millions 
in  construction. 

We  have  little  confidence  in  the  Judgment 
of  Government  power  people.  There  were 
power  shortages  In  TVA.  Bonneville,  and 
Grand  Coulee  at  a  time  when  every  power 
company  in  the  country  was  meeting  its  own 
demands  for  electricity.  They  have  over- 
come this  bad  Judgment  with  further  out- 
lays of  tax  millions  now. 

The  real  hooker  Is  that  Mr.  Udall  says 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  be  building 
In  such  a  big  way  that  power  can  come 
from  public  plants  instead  of  private  ones. 
Tills  is  a  shift  of  emphasis  that  wovQd  have 
Abraham  Lincoln  retracting  his  statement. 

If  Government  i>ower  Is  to  be  chosen  in 
competition  with  private  power,  and  in  pref- 
erence to  It,  then  we  might  ask  how  soon 
the  United  States  will  be  mantifactxuring 
motor  cars,  sanforized  shirts,  and  aspirin 
tablets — and  telling  private  companies  there 
is  no  longer  a  market  for  their  own  products. 

The  Piedmont  Carollnas  are  among  the 
fastest  growing  industrial  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. The  three  power  companies  in  this  area 
have  shown  excellent  foresight  in  estimat- 
ing needs  and  having  the  power  ready  when 
the  demand  developed. 

We  are  not  the  lawyers  for  these  com- 
panies. We  have  complained  about  bills  or 
service  on  occasion  as  mtich  as  anyone.  But 
we  are  disturbed  by  this  reversal  of  policy 
in  Government  which  strikes  us  as  being 
a  long  step  toward  giving  priority  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  means  at  pro- 
duction— which,  by  the  way,  was  Karl  Marx's 
definition  of  socialism. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conobkssionai.  Bbcokd.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Govenunent  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  SO  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admia- 
Istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  tni^iring  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  30403.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrkssionai,  Rxcoro, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders WlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  piuxhase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vxaonnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  outstanding  address  by  Hon. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  before  the  Virginia  State  Bar 
Association  at  the  Homestead,  Hot 
a>rings,  Va.,  on  July  10, 1965,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "International  Finance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reuarks    bt    thk    Honorable    Henst    H. 

FOWIXB,  SBCRETAItT  OF  THX  TREASUBT,  BE- 
FORE THE  VniGiNiA  State  Bar  Association 
AT  the  Homestead,  Hc>t  Springs,  Va.,  Sat- 
urday, July  10, 1965 

For  a  Virginian,  the  honor  of  sharing  in 
this  75th  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
is  exceeded  only  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
80  many  old  friends  of  my  native  Roanoke 
and  my  adopted  home  of  Alexandria. 

For  an  erstwhile  lawyer,  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  this  distinguished  bar,  includ- 
ing most  notably  the  14  life  members,  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  temerity  of  choosing 
international  monetary  problems  as  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  But  Virginians  have  al- 
ways been  heavily  concerned  with  and  lead- 
ers In  providing  for  the  United  States  an  ap- 
propriate role  in  international  affairs.  And 
Virginians  have  in  this  century  made  notable 
contributions  to  and  set  high  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  public  financial  affairs. 

For  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  Vir- 
ginia, this  is  a  welcome  opportiuiity  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  great  living  Virginians  who 
bear  heavy  national  responsibilities  In  the 
fields  of  finance,  taxation,  money,  credit  and 
banking,  holding  two  of  the  most  important 
posts  in  the  n.S.  Congress  In  these  areas.  I 
refer  to  Senator  Harry  Byrd  and  Senator 
Willis  Robertson,  who  serve  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Nation  with  distinction  and 
dedication  as  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  respectively.  No  other 
State  is  represented  by  two  Senators  whose 
influence  and  prestige  exceeds  their  seniority 
by  so  great  a  margin.  As  chairmen  of  the 
two  committees  with  which  the  Treasury, 
acting  for  the  executive  branch,  has  most  of 
its  dealings  with  the  Senate.  I  am  Indebted 
to  them  for  their  constant  courtesy  and  their 
Impeccable  fairness. 

They  carry  on  the  tradition  of  an  earlier 
national  statesman  from  Virginia  in  the  field 
of  public  finance  in  this  century;  namely, 
Carter  Glass.  His  service,  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
particularly  remembered  throughout  the 
world  of  financial  affairs.  He  contributed 
in  a  major  way  to  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
served  to  correct  many  of  the  outstanding 
defects  of  the  preexisting  national  financial 
arrangements  which  in  many  ways  find  their 
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counterpart  In  the    International   financial 
world  ai  today. 

It  is  to  these  international  financial  prob- 
lems that  I  would  direct  yoxir  attention  this 
evening. 

We  have  all  heard  or  retul  a  great  deal  in 
recent  months  about  the  problem  this  Na- 
tion faces  in  its  balance  of  payments  and 
about  the  need  for  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  move  toward  agreement  on  ways 
of  assuring  the  financial  resources  needed 
to  support  increasing  International  trade 
and  development."^ 

Indeed,  world  financial  qutetions  have 
never  occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in 
public  discussion  than  they  do  today.  But 
to  most  Americans.  I  suspect,  these  problems 
still  seem  rather  remote  from  their  daUy 
lives  and  labors — rather  unrelated,  even,  to 
the  other  national  and  International  events 
that  engage  so  much  of  o\u;  interest  and  our 
concern.  Not  Is  It  unnatural  that  they 
should  pale  beside  events  such  as  those  In 
Saigon  or  In  Santo  E>omlngo. 

But  we  must  nev«  forget  that  America's 
ability  to  succeed  in  its  difficult  and  de- 
manding role  as  lecider  of  the  free  world — 
that  all  the  political,  diplomatic,  and  military 
resources  at  our  command — depend  upon  a 
strong  and  stable  American  economy  and 
a  sound  dollar. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  lives  can 
be  vitally  affected,  not  only  by  the  events  in 
Saigon  or  Santo  DcKningo,  but  by  such  ap- 
parently far  removed  occturences  as  the  out- 
flow of   American  gold  and  dollars  abro€uL 

For  the  role  of  the  dollar  as  the  most  widely 
vised  international  currency  Is  part  and  par- 
cel of  America's  leading  role,^ln  the  free 
world — politically,  economically,  militarily. 
More  than  any  other  single  factor,  it  Is  the 
strength  and  the  soundness  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  American  dollar  that  serves  as 
the  essential  underpinning  of  the  entire 
free  world  monetary  system  through  which 
the  interdependent  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  fashioned  their  awesome  economic  ac- 
complishments of  the  part  several  decades. 

The  solution  of  our  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  and  the  strengrthenlng  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  are  thus  far 
more  than  merely  arid  economic  exercises. 
They  are  crucial  matters  which  must  deeply 
concern — for,  in  a  broad  but  very  real  sense, 
they  deeply  affect — ^not  Just  bankers  and 
businessmen  and  economists,  but  every 
American  in  every  walk  of  life. 

What,  then,  is  our  balance-of-payments 
problem?  Why  is  it  so  important  that  we 
solve  it? 

Since  1949,  the  United  States  has  had  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  every  year  except 
for  1957 — when  ova  exports  soared  as  a  result 
of  the  Suez  crisis.  During  that  first  postwar 
decade — up  until  1958 — those  deflcitB  were 
little  caiise  for  concern,  for  they  were  simply 
the  counterpart  of  our  etiort  to  help  rebuild 
a  Europe  laid  waste  by  war.  Our  vast  out- 
pouring of  dollars  was  the  essential  source- 
spring  for  replenishing  the  reservoir  of  in- 
ternational reserves  and  liquidity  required  by 
a  Western  Europe  and  a  Japan  whose  fin- 
ancial, as  well  as  physical,  resoxu-ces  war  had 
drastically  depleted.         ^ 

Under  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  pro- 
grams, we  fumlsbied  some  $30  billion  In 
grants  and  loans  to  help  put  the  economies 
of  Europe  back  on  their  feet  again.  With 
the  recovery  of  Europe,  we  turned  more  and 
more  of  our  dollars  toward  aiding  the  un- 


derdeveloped coimtries  of  the  world-  We  also 
sent  dollars  abroad  to  support  large  military 
forces  and  furnish  military  aid  essential  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

These  measures  were  ranlnently  successful. 
By  the  mid-fifties  the  econranlee  of  Europe 
and  Japan  were  strong  and  growing,  controls 
and  restrictions  on  trade  and  payments  were 
being  progressively  dismantled,  and  In  1968 
external  convertibility  of  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean currencies  was  restored. 

But  this  progress  was  accompcuiled  by  other 
developments  that  led  to  UB.  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  far  larger  than  Europe  re- 
qxiired  and  than  we  could  live  with  indefi- 
nitely. Rising  prices  in  this  country  had 
weakened  ovu:  competitive  posltloii  at  a  time 
when  Eiirope  and  Japcm  had  once  again  be- 
come a  formidable  competitive  force  In  world 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  the  strength  of 
Evirope's  economic  resurgence  and  its  new- 
won  financial  stability  began  to  attract 
growing  amoxints  of  American  capital  abroad. 

Thxis,  beginning  In  1058,  things  changed — 
and  more  swiftly  pa*hape  than  morrt  pec^le 
realized.  The  d<dlar  shortage  which  Burope 
had  suffered  in  the  early  postwar  years  was 
fast  dlBai^>earing. 

During  the  7  years  1950-57,  our  deflcits 
averaged  only  $1.5  billion  a  year — and  at  the 
end  of  that  p^od  our  gold  stock  amounted 
to  about  $22  billion,  at  more  than  a  third 
larger  than  the  total  volvime  of  dollars  held 
by  all  foreigners. 

Yet  over  the  next  3  years — 1958-59-60 — ovur 
balance  of  payments  deflcits  averaged  almost 
$4  billion  a  year.  Other  countries  found 
their  dollar  holdings  growing  vaon  rapidly 
than  they  wished,  and  o\ir  gold  began  flowing 
abroad  in  much  greater  volxime — roughly  $5 
biUion  in  3  years. 

That  was  the  situation  that  confronted  us 
in  early  1961,  when  we  launched  a  strong  and 
sustained  effort  to  move  our  international 
payments  into  balance  once  more. 

Over  a  period  of  4  years — 1961-64 — we 
achieved  subsrtantial  improvements  In  many 
separate  accounts  entering  Into  our  balance 
of  payments,  Including:  A  $900  million  gain 
In  our  commercial  trade  surpliis — those  not 
financed  by  Government — nvaklng  It  a  record 
$3.7  bUlion  m  1964;  a  $400  million  cut  In  the 
dollar  outfiow  as  a  result  of  foreign  aid;  a 
cut  of  nearly  $700  million  in  net  military 
dollar  outlays  despite  rising  costs  abroad; 
and  a  $1.6  billion  rise  in  our  earnings  from 
I>ast  private  foreign  investments. 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  those 
gains  were  enough — all  else  being  equal — to 
have  given  us  virtual  balance  In  our  pay- 
ments last  year.  But  all  other  things  were 
not  equal.  Instead  of  approaching  the  van- 
ishing point,  with  the  $3.9  billion  deficit  of 
1960  being  absorbed  by  these  gains  in  partic- 
ular sectors  of  our  pajrments  totalling  $3.6 
billion,  our  deficit  in  1964  was  in  fact  reduced 
by  a  net  total  of  only  $800  million  to  $3.1 
billion. 

We  Incxirred  tliat  deficit — despite  4  years 
of  real  and  lasting  progress — primarily  be- 
cause of  a  drastic  deterioration  in  the  one 
major  area  of  our  balance  of  payments  which 
our  programs  had  not  yet  effectively  reached 
in  a  comprehensive  way — the  area  of  prljvate 
foreign  investment  outfiows. 

In  1964,  the  outfiow  of  private  capital 
abroad  reached  the  $8Vi  bUlion  mark— more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  deficit  and  up 
over  $2  billion  from  1963  and  over  $214  billion 
from  I960.  That  outflow  reflected  a  variety 
of  causes — including  the  drive  by  American 
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x>  act.     We  had  not  only  to  In- 
efforts  already  underway  in  other 
>ur  balance  of  payments,  but  to 
efforts  to  Include  comprehensive 
private  capital  outflows.    It  had 
aliundantly    clear    that    to    restore 
our  payments  once  more  we  had 
our  deficit  on   all   major   fronts 
President  Johnson  laTinched 
with  his  February  10  message 
on    the    balance    of   payments. 
at  that  message  was  the  call  to 
8  businesses   and   banks — 
Join  voluntarily   in   a  national 
the  outflow  of  dollars  abroad, 
programs  were  Intensified. 
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start  Ln  January,  our  balance  of 
mproved   In  February  following 
message  and  showed  a  sur- 
,  in  April,  and  In  May. 
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not  simply  to  reach  bal- 
payments  for  a  quarter  or  two, 
a  year,  but  to  sustain  equilibrium 
The  reasons  are  clear.     Our  14 
have  resulted  in  a  large  out- 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Be- 
Is  worldwide  confidence  in  the 
those  dollars  and  because  they 
into  gold  at  the  fixed  price 
ounce,   those  dollars   are  widely 
ce  international   transactions, 
countries    hold    them    alongside 
official  reser\'es. 
t  tu»e   dollars — some   $27   billion — 
a  major  share  of  the  intema- 
that  sustains   the   growing 
economy.    Some   $12   billion   of 
are  In  official  reserves,  while  the 
serve   to  support   growing   world 
Investment.    Thus,  it  Is  essential 
of  the  international  mone- 
as  It  exists  today  that  the  use- 
value  of  those  dollars  remain 
throughout  the  world.    And, 
i^ianges  might  be  introduced  into 
the  dollar  will  have  to  continue 
heavy  burden  as  a  reserve  eor- 
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If  we  allowed  our  deficits  to  continue,  or 
If  we  lapsed  back  into  prolonged  deficit 
after  a  tarisf  period  of  surplus,  we  would 
undennlns  world  eoofideDiOs  in  the  dollar 
and  Impair  its  usefulness  as  a  world  reserve 
and  leading  ciirrency.  Dollars  woiild  re- 
turn to  oiu"  shores  as  claims  on  our  gold, 
thus  depleting  Instead  of  supplementing 
world  financial  resoxu-ces.  To  prevent  such 
a  contraction  in  world  liquidity  and  the 
widening  circles  of  deflation  and  restric- 
tion that  would  BVirely  follow,  we  must  reach 
and  maintain  equilibrium  in  our  pajmaents 
as  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  priority, 
along  with  sustaining  the  economic  advance 
that  has  marked  the  last  53  months. 

The  paradox  is,  therefore,  that  the  very  in- 
crease In  official  foreign  dollar  holdings  that 
has  fueled  so  much  of  the  growth  in  world 
liquidity  in  the  past — and  has  thvis  helped 
support  the  growth  in  world  trade — can  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  continue  If  current  in- 
ternational llqiildity  is  to  be  protected.  Yet 
without  additions  to  the  reserve  dollars  that 
our  deficits  have  so  long  supplied,  the  world 
will  need  a  new  and  assured  source  of  grow- 
ing liquidity  to  support  increasing  world 
trade  and  investment. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  the  issue  of 
world  monetary  reform  is  all  about.  It  is 
to  asstue  ample  world  liquidity  for  the  years 
ahead  that  the  United  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  leading  financial  powers.  Is 
seeking  workable  ways  of  strengthening  and 
improving  international  financial  arrange- 
ments. 

For  several  years  now  the  essential  laying 
of  the  technical  groundwork  has  been  under- 
way as  the  United  States  has  joined  with 
other  major  countries  In  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem— Its  recent  evolution.  Its  present  ef- 
fectiveness and  its  futtu^.  An  early  con- 
clusion was  that  there  are  two  elements  In 
international  liquidity;  on  the  one  hand  the 
more  conventional  reserves  of  gold  and 
reserve  currencies  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
ready  availability  of  credit  facilities  for 
countries  in  need  of  temporary  assistance. 

As  long  ago  as  1961  the  10  major  indus- 
trial nations,  now  known  as  the  Group  of 
Ten.  negotiated  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  a  so-called  general  arrange- 
ments to  borrow  whereby  the  10  nations 
agreed  to  lend  to  the  IMF  up  to  $6  billion 
should  this  be  necessary  "to  forestall  ca: 
cope  with  an  impMdrment  of  the  inteina- 
tlonal  monetary  system."  That  arrangement 
was  activated  last  December  and  again  this 
Ii£ay  in  order  to  provide  a  part  of  a  $2.4  bil- 
lion drawings  from  the  IMP  on  the  jsaiX  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  credit  side,  also,  the  members  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  have  now 
agreed  to  support  a  25  percent  general  in- 
crease in  IMP  quotas.  This  25  percent  in- 
crease, plus  special  increases  for  some  16 
countries,  will  raise  total  aggregate  quotas 
from  $15  bUlion  to  aroimd  $21  billion.  The 
Congress  last  month  approved  a  $1,035  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  U.S.  quota. 

Meanwhile,  the  Group  of  Ten  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  have  been  con- 
tinuing their  studies  of  the  future  course 
of  world  liquidity.  Deputies  of  the  Group 
submitted  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
problems  involved  last  Augiist.  In  their 
ministerial  statement  last  Augiist,  the  Group 
of  Ten  stated  that  while  supplies  of  gold 
and  reserve  currencies  are  fully  adequate  for 
the  present  and  are  likely  to  be  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  the  continuing  growth  of 
world  trade  and  pa3rments  is  likely  to  require 
larger  international  liquidity.  While  they 
said  that  this  need  might  be  met  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  credit  facilities,  they  added  that 
It  may  possibly  call  for  some  new  form  of 
reserve  asset. 

A  study  group  was  set  up  "to  examine 
various  proposals  regarding  the  creation  of 
reserve   assets   either   through   the   IMP  or 


otherwise."  The  efforts  of  that  group  have 
culminated  in  the  so-called  Ossola  report, 
submitted  to  the  Deputies  of  the  Group  of 
Ten  on  June  1  of  this  year,  which  exhaus- 
tively examines,  with  all  their  promises  and 
pitfalls,  the  possible  paths  to  the  creatioQ 
of  reserve  assets. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  4  years  we  are 
confronted  by  the  happy  concurrence  of 
three  crucial  facts: 

1.  The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  ap- 
proaching an  equilibrium  and  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress,  and  the  private  sector, 
including  industry,  banking,  and  labor,  have 
mounted  a  program  that  makes  unmistak- 
ably manifest  otir  determination  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

2.  Evidence  Is  accumulating  of  a  rising  tide 
of  opinion  in  many  knowledgeable  and  in- 
fluential quarters  in  the  free  world,  private 
and  public,  that  oiu-  international  monetary 
arrangements  can  and  should  be  substan- 
tially improved,  building  on  the  basis  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  net- 
work of  more  informal  international  mone- 
tary cooperation  that  has  marked  recent 
years. 

3.  The  completion  of  technical  studies 
necessary  to  give  a  thcx'ough  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  various  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  solution  on  the  peirt  of  those  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government  who  most 
ultimately  make  these  decisloDs. 

We  have  now  reached  the  moment  which 
President  Johnson  had  In  mind  when'  ip. 
speaking  of  new  international  monetary 
steps  he  said:  "We  must  press  forward  with, 
our  studies  and  beyond,  to  actl(»i — evolving 
arrangements  which  will  continue  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  fast  growing  world  economy. 
Unless  we  can  make  timely  progress,  inter- 
national monetary  difficulties  will  exercise  a 
stubborn  and  increasingly  frustrating  drag 
on  ovir  policies  for  prosperity  and  progress  at 
home  and  throughout  the  worid." 

In  taking  office,  I  described  this  as  "the 
major  task  facing  owr  Treasury  and  the^'^ 
nancial  authorities  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  in  the  next  few  years." 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  moved  beyond 
the  plane  of  hope  and  technical  studies 
toward  the  prospect  of  more  oonclusive  ne- 
gotiations from  which  alone  solution  can 
emerge.  I  met  last  week  with  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  James  Cal- 
laghan  and  we  exchanged  preliminary  and 
tentative  views  on  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional Uquidity. 

Next  week  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
informal  discussions  with  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  Takeo  Fukuda,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Joint  Oablnet  sessions  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Economic  Affairs. 

Both  before  and  after  the  scheduled  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Monetary  FVnd  and 
World  Bank  in  late  Septem.ber,  I  expect  to 
visit  ranking  financial  officials  of  other 
Group  of  Ten  coiuitries,  to  ascertain  first- 
hand their  views  on  the  most  practical  and 
promising  ways  of  furthering  progress  to- 
ward Improved  international  monetary  ar- 
rangements. We  must  not  oxily  be  prepared 
to  advance  our  own  proposals,  but  to  care- 
ftilly  consider  and  fairly  weigh  the  merits 
of  other  proposals.  As  Congressman  Robest 
Ellsworth,  of  Kansas,  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject recently  remarked:  "We  must  appreciate 
that  if  we  wish  a  strong  Europe  it  must  be 
a  Europe  strong  enough  to  look  upon  an 
American  proposal  as  merely  one  among 
many  possible  solutions — all  of  which  will 
be  reviewed  together.  If  we  wish  their  part- 
nership, we  must  treat  them  as  partners." 

Already  your  Government  is  engaged  in  an 
intensive  internal  preparation  for  these  bi- 
lateral meetings  and  multilateral  negotia- 
tions that  should  follow.  In  addition,  so 
that  the  Government  may  have  the  benefit 
of  some  of  the  expertise  and  experience  out- 
side the  Government  In  this  highly  technical 
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aj«a  President  Johnson  has  accepted  my 
-(jc^nmendation  and  announced  creatloQ  of 
an  Advisory  Commtttse  cm  IntsmatlaBal 
Monetary  Arrangements  whldi  Include*  a* 
Iti  Chairman  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
^•reasury.  Douclas  DlUon,  and  a  dlstln- 
ffujsbed  group  of  exi>erts  Including  Robert 
^oosa,  former  Under  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs;  Kermit  QorAan, 
former  Director  ot  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
2dwaid  Bemstrtn,  economic  oonsultant  spe- 
fiftt<«ing  tn  international  monetary  policy; 
Andre  Meyer,  of  the  investment  banking 
gnu  of  Lasard  Preres;  David  Rockefeller, 
pieeUient  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
and  Charles  Klndleberger,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

With  their  help  and  that  of  many  others 
wbo  will  be  consulted  including,  particu- 
larly, many  well-informed  members  of  the 
^tproprlate  committees  of  Congress,  we  shall 
constantly  seek  a  comprehensive  U3.  posi- 
tion and  negotiating  strategy  designed  to 
achieve  substantial  improvement  in  Inter- 
national monetary  arrangements  thoroughly 
compatlMe  with  our  national  Interests.  In 
fbs  various  proposals  which  have  and  win  be 
mailB  we  must  determine  those  whlcb  will 
tw  aooeptahie  to  the  United  States,  those 
which  are  entirely  unacceptable,  and  those 
which  may  well  be  appropriate  for  negotia- 
tion. 

There  will  be  an  initial  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Ar- 
nngements  on  July  16.  Hearings  are  planned 
before  the  Intonatlonal  Finance  Subocm- 
mtttee  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Oommlttee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Hknst  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
obtain  various  pnrivate  and  organizational 
points  of  view.  Tliese  hearings  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  committee  will  be  of  great  ^alue. 
together  with  those  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  and  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Edmund  MtxsKiE,  of 
Uaine. 

I  am  privileged  to  ten  you  this  evening 
that  the  President  has  authorized  me  to 
announce  that  the  United  States  now  stands 
prepared  to  attend  and  participate  in  an 
International  monetary  conference  that 
would  considflr  what  steps  we  might  joint- 
ly take  to  secure  substantial  improvements 
in  international  monetary  arrangements. 
Needless  to  say,  if  such  a  conference  is  to 
lead  to  a  fruitful  and  creative  resolution  of 
some  of  the  free  world's  monetary  prob- 
lems, it  must  be  preceded  by  careful  prepa- 
ration  and  International   consultation. 

To  meet  and  not  succeed  would  be  worse 
than  not  meeting  at  aJL  Before  any  con- 
ference takes  place,  there  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  measurable  progress 
tbrotigh  prior  agreement  on  basic  points. 

Our  suggestion  is  th&t  the  work  of  prep- 
sratlon  be  undertaken  by  a  preparatory  com- 
mittee which  could  be  given  Its  terms  of 
reference  ai  the  time  of  tdhe  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  this 
September. 

The  United  States  is  not  wedded  to  this 
procediu-e  nor  to  any  rigid  timetable.  I 
shall  exchange  views  with  my  colleagues  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  as  weU  as  with  the 
senior  officials  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  on  how  best  to  proceed.  The 
point  I  wl^  to  emphasize  here  is  that  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  move  ahead — 
carefully,  deliberately — ^but  without  delay. 
Not  to  act  when  the  Ume  is  ripe  can  be  as 
unwise  as  to  act  too  soon  or  too  hastUy. 

We  are,  therefore,  moving  ahead — and  we 
are  making  progress.  But  we  m,ut  he  aware 
that  the  issues  involved  are  complex,  and 
they  raise  basic  questions  of  national  in- 
terest. It  Is  not.  therefore,  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  degree  of  international  oonaenaus  we  muct 
have  for  any  workable  reform  of  the  intema- 


tional  monetfuy  system.  We  ean  expect  no 
overnight  eottttltm — but  only  patient  ex- 
ploration of  Ibe  altematlWB  with  oar  trading 
partners  In  m  splilt  of  smtaal  oooperatlaii. 
TbSa  Is  t2w  course  we  are  now  jMsaolng. 

As  we  move  wheail,  we  win  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  exlsttng  International  fi- 
nancial system  has  saceessfuny  financed  an 
unparalleled  expansion  In  world  trade  and 
payments.  We  have  also  done  much  in  recent 
yean  to  strengthen  that  system.  !%«  need 
now  is  not  to  start  all  over  again,  to  move  In 
a  completely  new  direction.  Rather,  we  must 
movs  onoe  more  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  existing  airanganents. 

And  while  we  proceed  solidly  and  surely 
toward  Inteniational  agreement  on  the  prob- 
lems of  wotid  Uquidity,  we  in  this  country 
must  keep  ever  before  us  the  present  and 
pressing  need  to  protect  the  existing  Intema- 
tlonal  payments  system  by  xnalntalntng  a 
strong,  sound,  and  staMe  •dollar.  First 
things  mtiat  come  first.  We  are  bringing  oar 
own  payments  into  eqtdMbrium.  and  we  mnst 
keep  tliem  In  equlUbrlum.  By  reecrtntely 
tfiouldeclng  that  responsibility  we  win  pr»- 
serrs  ttw  f oiind»ti<ni  ttpon  wtaioh  must  rest 
aU  efforts  to  assore  free  world  growtb  in  tbe 
years  f^'h*'»/i — the  monetsry  system  tbat  has 
served  the  free  world  so  well  in  the  past. 


CoiiMge  Act  of  1965 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  IRW   JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jvlv  13, 19eS 

The  House  in  Ccxnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
Ho\ue  on  the  State  of  'Oie  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill,  HJl.  8996,  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WIDMAUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GB068.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yl^d  for  a  quick  questkxi? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  g^tle- 
man  from  Tamtk. 

Mr.  QROea.  If  we  are  in  such  short 
supply  with  respect  to  sUyer,-  why  have 
we  been  exporting  so  much  sUver?  Why 
the  Jump  in  the  exportation  of  silver  in 
the  last  year? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  asking  me  that  question  or  the 
previous  speaker? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tes,  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
so  that  he  may  answer.  Why  the  In- 
crease— the  tremendous  increase  tn  the 
exportaticxi  of  silver  last  year  if  we  have 
been  in  such  short  supply  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  wiU  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, we  have  no  law  against  the  ex- 
portation of  sUver.  This  is  a  free  econ- 
omy and  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  expected  that  kind  of 
an  answer  from  the  gentleman.  I  ex- 
pected just  about  that  much  of  an  an- 
swer from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  imported  much 
more  than  we  exported  so  the  gentleman 
can  be  happy  with  that  answer. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTK  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
exports  of  silver  right  now  because  of 


the  law  that  Congress  pased  with  re- 
gard to  silver  certificates.  Foreigners 
have  these  sllw  oertiflcates  and  they 
can  redeem  them  axid  take  the  sQver 
out  ot  the  country.  Ttoal  is  the  answer 
to  tliat  questtoii. 

Mr.  WIimALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  is  an  unquestioned  need  for 
ttiis  <diange  in  the  coinage  system.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  drain  on  silver  that 
has  been  hmipening  in  the  last  few 
years  and  we  are  aware  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased consumption  ]sj  silv»  usors,  by 
our  defense  opuvtkns  and  also  in  the 
photographic  industry. 

The  Treasury  at  the  present  time  has 
approximately  1  billion  ounces  of  silver 
which  is  sufficient  to  carry  through  for 
possibly  another  3  years  oi  coinage,  that 
is  with  the  present  amount  of  stiver  in 
each  coin. 

I  would  like  to  read  these  figures 
from  Uie  c(xnmlttee  r^xri: 

From  an  annxial  average  dmlng  the  ye*'* 
196&-60  of  about  42  mllllcm  fine  tony  ooiifees 
of  silver  used  for  coliiage.  tbeee  was  an  Inr 
crease  to  208  mlTllan  fine  troy  cKinoee  tn 
1964.  The  current  rate  la  SOD  mllllaii  ounces 
a  year. 

With  the  Treasury  Deptfftment  aottng  as 
resklnal  supplier  to  tlte  msrtcet  and  usUic 
increasing  amounts  at  sllw  In  LiSnags. 
Tteasury  sOver  stacks  have  declteiert  tram 
2,106  nUIllon  fine  troy  ounces  at  tb*  end 
of  1958  to  1,218  million  fins  troy  ounces  at 
the  end  of  1964. 

A  recent  dally  statement  of  the  UJB. 
Treasury  showed  sQver  stocks  down  to 
1.000,064.173  ounces. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need, 
and  up  to  this  time  there  certainly  has 
been  no  proof  shown  as  to  the  ablttty  to 
produce  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  annual  conwimptlon. 

Faced  with  these  hard  facts,  the 
'"Treasury  has  made  T»M<«»wTWP>iHa.ttosM 
The  committee  received  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  would  have 
affected  the  dimes*  quarters,  and  half 
dollars,  so  that  a  so-called  sandwleh 
coin  would  be  prodooed  In  dfanes  and 
quartos  with  no  silver  oontent.  and  ttie 
new  half  dollars  would  have  a  40-per- 
cent sQver  base. 

The  following  has  noi  been  though 
about  in  the  consideration  of  the  MU. 

The  administration  proposal  that  the 
new  half  doUars  have  a  silver  content 
of  40  percent  would  establish  a  new  mon- 
etary value  of  silver  i4>pBcsl3le  to  the 
50-cent  piece.  The  new  50-cent  piece 
would  be  worth  50  cents  in  silver  if  and . 
when  the  price  of  silver  rose  to  $3.38  per 
ounce.  A  future  administration  just 
might  be  tempted  to  call  in  silver,  in 
coins,  at  some  subsequent  date  and  to 
Issue  new  silver  certificates  against  than 
on  the  basis  of  $3.38  per  ounce  of  mone-^ 
tary  value  established  by  the  new  half 
dollars.  That  would  be  a  simple  way  of 
creating  about  a  $6  billion  bookkeeping 
profit. 

We  had  a  near  miss  on  potentially  the 
biggest  silver  bluikler  of  ail  <»  the  part 
of  the  administration.  On  May  15.  1965 
there  was  a  White  House  release  on  coin- 
age of  silvo  dollars  containlnc  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  President: 

Consequently,  I  have  directed  the  Mint  to 
proceed  with  the  making  of  silver  dollars  up 
to  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Congress 
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en  ling 

The  unonnt  authorized  by  the  Ocm- 
gress  ¥  as  45  mHUoD  saver  dollars  which 
would  lave  required  the  use  of  aK>roK- 
Iznatel:  33.9  mlllkHi  ounces  of  silver. 
Actual  y,  316.076  of  the  new  silver  dol- 
lars Wire  struck  on  a  trial  run  basis 
before  Treasury,  with  White  House  ap- 
proval, reversed  the  order  9  days  later, 
on  ISA}  24.  These  trial  run  dollars  have 
since  b  sen  mdted  down.  Had  the  order 
not  be<  n  reversed,  33.9  million  ounces  of 
silver—  more  than  half  our  entire  silver 
colnagi  requirements  in  1961 — would 
simply  have  gone  into  hoarding  as  new 
silver  c  ollars.  It  woiild  have  demolished 
the  coi  elusion  of  the  Treasury  study  on 
sliver  and  coinage — ^released  June  3, 
1965 —  hat  silver  was  in  such  short  sup- 
ply th  kt  we  had  to  abandon  our  173- 
year-o  d  tradition  of  silver  coinage. 

It  w  ks  this  silver  dollar  fiasco  which 
promp  ed  me  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
comml  tee.  which  was  accepted,  abso- 
lutely 1  anning  the  minting  of  silver  dol- 
lars fcr  a  period  of  5  years  after  the 
date  o    enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  »mmittee  In  its  wisdom  in  acting 
on  tbh  bin  adopted  the  Reuss  amend- 
ment, which  provided  that  no  silver 
would  >e  used  In  the  coinage  of  the  half 
doDar. 

It  se  ims  to  me  and  a  majority  of  the 
commi  tee  that  if  we  are  making  a  dras- 
tic cha  age  in  the  format  of  our  coins  it 
should  apply  equally  throiighout  and 
there  s  lould  not  be  anjrthing  like  a  so- 
called  prestige  coin — that  was  the  way 
It  was  ■eferred  to  by  Treasury  officials — 
In  the  hree  basic  coins,  dimes,  quarters, 
and  hf  If  dollars.  The  majority  on  the 
commi  tee  believed  that  if  we  still  pro- 
vide a  0  percent  content  of  silver  in  the 
half  d(  Dar  this  would  lead  to  more  and 
more  t  oarding  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  m<  re  of  a  drain  on  the  Treasury  and 
a  tight  ;r  situation  again  with  respect  to 
the  dx  sulatlon  of  coins. 

I  ha^e  been  alarmed  in  reading  re- 
cently about  some  of  the  things  that 
have  b  en  done  by  the  vending  industry. 
I  want  »  put  this  In  the  Record,  because 
it  -seen  s  to  me  they  have  been  pretty 
well  ta  lea  care  of  in  this  bill. 

Sena  »r  Biblx  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Jmie  23,  1965,  as 
shown  >n  pages  14042  and  14043,  a  num- 
ber  of  items  from  the  Coin  World  of 
May  2(1 1965.  indicating  the  sale  of  coins 
by  voii  ling  machine  companies. 

I  wll  quote  some  examples: 

ZMma  .  3.000  dimes,  $216.50.  Sent  prepaid 
anywhei  e  In  the  United  States.  Like  our 
oentB,  g  laranteed  \uipicked  from  our  vending 
mar.hln(  s. 

We  tt  Ink  that  dimes  because  of  their  sil- 
ver consent  an  going  to  be  good.  Even  the 
dates.  We  suggest  that  you  go 
the  bag  and   take  out  the  better 


oomznoi 
through 
dimes. 
"WalM 


us  ODce 


In"  sales  always  welcome.     Hours 
dally.  9  ajn.  to  1  pjn.  Sat- 


7  a.m.  1|o  5  pjn 
vtr6&j 

A.  Kabtor,  Plrst  National  Vending  Service, 
5322  W(  St  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

Otian  nteed  absolutely  unsearched.  Bag- 
ged by  riectric  counter  Just  as  taken  from 
vending   gum  ball,  cigarette  machines.    Try 


and  you  will  reorder;  $50  bag  cents 
$54.  $1(  9  bag  nlokles  $106.  $100  bag  dimes 
$105.  $1  »  bag  quarters  $106,  $500  bag  dimes. 


quarters,  special  $514.  Beference  Sonttism 
Bank  *  TTust,  Green^Ile.  Bx^jtssB  ooUeot. 
Siunmey's  300  Bl\w  BMge  Dilvv.  Oreeoivllls, 

S.C. 

Los  Angeles,  OalU.:  Bees  of  rending  m*- 
oblne  coins.  Gtiaranteed  ntnntemaitleaUy 
untouched;  6.000  cents,  $62;  600  dimes,  $52; 
1,000  nicketo,  $62;  200  quarters.  $62. 

Walk-In  sales  weloocned.  All  shipments 
via  REA  freight  ooUect.  No  personal  dhecks 
accepted.  Acms  Vending  Machine  Co.,  1686 
West  Washington  Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles, 
Oaltf. 

One  thousand  nickels  $55;  500  dimes 
$53.50;  200  quart«i  $53.50.  Shipped  pre- 
paid ntunlsmatlcally  untouched  from  oxir 
own  cigarette  vending  macblnee  located  In 
metropolitan  N«w  York.  Send  money  order 
or  certified  check  to:  Aetna  Automatic  Vend- 
ing Corp.,  750  lOtb  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

Direct  from  gumball  machines  In  New 
England.  Cents  or  nickels,  one  $50  bag  $55; 
two  $50  bags,  $107;  three  $50  bags,  $160; 
six  $50  bags,  $315.  Frocn  Jukeboxes  and 
cigarette  maohlnes.  Dimes,  quarters,  and 
halves,  $100  at  $105;  $200  at  $208.  Guaran- 
teed unfiflarched  or  money  refunded.  PVelght 
collect,  cheapest  way.  King  Vending,  Box 
4153,  East  Providence.  R  J. 

Poverty  area  coins,  direct  from  our  own 
vending  machines  to  you.  Numlsmatlcally 
\intouched.  Most  our  customers  repeat, 
some  every  week.  Need  say  more?  $50 
bags  of  cents  $55,  $50  nickels  $54,  $50  dimes 
$53.  If  qxiantity  totals  $150,  deduct  $3. 
Southeastern  Venders,  419  Qulncy,  Knox- 
vllle,  Tenn. 

The  vending  machine  Industry  has 
evidently  been  a  great  contributor  to  the 
coin  shortage  through  its  own  hoarding. 
I  think  the  Congress  In  its  wisdom  must 
consider,  If  this  continues  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  after  this  bill  Is  passed, 
some  drastic  laws  In  connection  with 
the  hoarding  of  coins  and  stiff  penalties 
on  the  melting  down  of  coins.  We  should 
take  every  step  to  assure  that  there  will 
be  no  profit  In  destroying  our  coins 
should  the  price  of  silver  rise  above  its 
monetary  value  at  some  time  In  the  fu- 
ture. Quite  clearly  the  public  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  hoarding  of  the  Kennedy 
half  doUars.  I  believe  the  latest  figures 
from  the  Treasury  indicate  that  about 
300  million  Kennedy  half  dollars  have 
been  coined.  You  rarely  see  them  in 
circulation.  They  have  become  impor- 
tant keepsake  coins.  People  want  to 
pass  them  on,  I  suppose,  from  generation 
to  generation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  again  run 
Into  this  same  unfortunate  circumstance 
of  hoarding,  if  we  continue  to  have  the 
only  silver  content  in  the  Kennedy  half 
dollars.  I  hope  that  we  are  doing  the 
very  best  that  we  can  In  a  tight  situa- 
tion to  provide  coins  that  will  be  thor- 
oughly acceptable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  certainly  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
I  hope  that  they  will  prove  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  our  people. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  about 
the  fact  that  there  were  not  enough 
hours  spent  In  considering  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  those 
who  sought  to  be  heard  were  heard  by 
the  C(»nmlttee.     There  was  testimony 


from  an  the  segments  of  our  econMny 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  leglsla. 
tloD — the  silver  producers,  the  silver 
nsera,  and  those  ooncemed  with  the 
vending  tndastry.  It  to  true  that  the 
committee  dianged  the  admlnlstratlan'c 
recommendation  so  that  today  something 
that  was  acceptable  to  those  who  wer« 
testl^rlng  at  the  time  might  not  be  aji. 
ceptable  to  them  now  because  of  >he 
change.  This  Is  probably  partlcuR^ 
true  with  respect  to  the  sllv^  producere, 
but  I  feel  from  their  own  te^imony  at 
the  time  that  they  ttppe&r&l  before  the 
committee  that  they  endOTsed  the  bill. 
They  found  no  particular  fault  with 
eliminating  sliver  fTom  the  dimes  ana 
quarters  and  they  did  not  t-eem  too  dis- 
turbed actually  about  what  was  going  to 
to<*  place  with  respect  to  silver.  I  be- 
lieve the  silver  producers  have  beei 
treated  quite  well  with  a  guaranteed 
minimum  price  of  $1.25  an  oimce.  If 
sliver  Is  allowed  to  go  free,  as  they  actu- 
ally desire,  we  could  have  the  greatest 
coin  shortage  In  the  history  of  ttie  United 
States,  or  in  the  history  of  any  modem 
nation.  We  certainly  cannot  afford  to 
let  that  take  place.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  that  is  b^ng  recommended  to  the 
House  today  Is  a  far  better  bill  than  that 
which  the  administration  offered.  If 
accepted  by  the  House,  It  seems  to  me  we 
could  effect,  with  the  Senate,  a  bin  that 
can  do  Justice  to  a  good  coinage  system 
and  provide  coins  in  which  our  public 
can  have  confidence. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 


Epirns :  A  People  and  a  Cause 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

or   ICXCHICAlf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jvly  14, 1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  2.  1965.  Representative  Lxtcien  N. 
Nedzi,  Representative  from  Michigan's 
14th  District,  delivered  a  significant  ad- 
dress at  the  National  Pan  Epirotic  ban- 
quet held  in  the  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

His  pertinent  remarks  on  the  continu- 
ing contributions  of  Greece  to  the  cul- 
tural development  of  the  West  deserve  a 
wider  audience.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  address 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Epibus:  a  People  and  a  Cause 
(By  Congressman  Lucdcn  N.  Nedzi) 

One  of  the  Joys  of  public  office  Is  meeting 
and  getting  to  know  a  wide  variety  of  peo- 
ple with  all  kinds  of  Interests  and  of  all 
ethnic  backgroiinds. 

I  have  found  In  them  varying  degrees  of 
national  pride.  But  with  the  Greeks,  I  have 
found  not  only  pride  of  nation,  but  {Hide 
of  provlnoe,  whether  one'a  r6poe  Is  Sparta, 
or  Arcadia  or  Bplrua.  This  feeling  contrib- 
utes to  a  rlchnees  of  heritage  probably  un- 
matched by  any  other  people — ^you  here  tb- 
slght  have  the  unrivaled  heritage   of  an- 
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clent  Greece  plus  the  considerable  heritage 
of  Epirus  itself. 

I  have  also  found,  with  some  ama2«ment. 
•hat  some  of  my  dreek  frlencte  call  'the 
Greek  undergroxmd" :  not  only  does  every 
Greek  know  many  other  Greeks,  but  every 
Koiroti  seems  to  know  every  other  Eplrotl. 
Whether  they  live  in  the  same  city  or  not. 

Americans  of  Epiroti  blood  have  been 
working  for  the  cause  of  their  brothers  for 
M  vears  I  think  it  is  significant  that  you 
t^ve  made  freedom  and  self-determination 
the  primary  concern  of  your  organization, 
your  leadership  has,  through  the  years,  as- 
sembled a  persuasive  case  in  behalf  of  this 

**An  equal  objective  of  your  organization, 
and  one  which  has  met  with  high  success, 
la  to  instUl  in  every  member  an  apprecia- 
tion of  American  citizenship  and  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  its  flag. 

I  might  say  that  the  Epirotes  I  have 
known  need  no  lessons  In  patriotism.  The 
fever  of  patriotism  seems  to  be  In  your 
blood,  and  I  think  you  can  give  lessons,  not 
receive  them.  . 

We  may  be  seeing  a  renaissance  In  GreeJc 
culture  today.  I  believe  that  Greece  Is  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  notable  new  achievements. 

All  civilized  men  and  women  owe  some- 
thing to  ancient  Greece,  and  particularly 
totoe  Golden  Age  of  Greece.  While  Greece 
has  had  Its  subsequent  upe  as  well  as  downs, 
it  may  now  be  approaching  its  greatest  years 
since  the  Golden  Age.  As  you  know,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  upturn  of  Interest  In  con- 
temporary Greece.  This  has  been  created, 
in  part  by  Greece's  great  lure  for  tourlste,  for 
It  U  a  land  which  offers  antiquity  combined 
with  wonderful  climate  and  hospitable 
people.  But  It  has  also  been  creat^  by 
tiie  increasing  Greek  contributions  to  20th- 
century  culture. 

I  think  of  Mitropouloe  and  CaUaa  and 
HadJidaklB  In  music.  Kazan  and  Cocoyannls. 
Mercourl  and  Cassavetes  In  the  theater, 
K-o^ar.t.g.ftiria  and  Seferls  In  Uterature,  Doxla- 
dis  in  urban  planning.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands mOTe,  not  yet  as  well  known,  but 
destined  to  contribute  greatly. 

We  can  expect  a  further  flowering  of  Greek 
thought  and  achievement  because  Greeks, 
as  a  rule,  have  a  high  respect  for  education. 
Education  Is  being  made  universal  In  today's 
Greece — and  this  will  bear  fruit.  Moreover, 
the  offspring  of  Greek  Immigrants  have 
reached  maturity  In  the  English-speaking 
nations  and  they  will  make  their  mark  In 
increasing  numbers. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  Greek 
families  wUl  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  chUdren.  The  results  are  ev- 
erywhere around  us — there  are  thousands  of 
Greek-American  lawyers,  teachers,  engineers, 
businessmen,  and  doctors.  Moreover,  like 
their  parents,  they  are  good  family  people, 
revering  the  family  as  the  foundation  of  the 
good  life. 

In  Greece  Itself,  during  the  term  of  Prime 
Minister  Karamanlis,  political  and  monetary 
stability  was  achieved  and  much  progress 
made  in  road  construction,  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  tourism.  Under  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Papandreou,  economic  growth 
has  continued  while  a  new  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  education.  I  note  that  education 
has  now  been  made  free  and  universal.  In- 
evitably, there  are  bound  to  be  positive  re- 
sults from  this. 

Speaking  as  an  amateur,  when  it  comes  to 
Greek  affairs,  there  are  some  flaws  in  the  pic- 
ture, to  be  sure. 

The  continuing  crisis  In  Cyprus  is  one.  I 
believe  the  tide  is  running  In  the  direction 
of  enoelB.  Eventually,  enoela,  with  some  al- 
lowance for  minority  rights,  wlU  come  to  pass. 

Another  flaw,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  contin- 
ued drain  of  Greek  manhood  to  the  labor- 
short  nations  of  West  Germany  and  Belgium 
and  Australia.    They  go  because  there  are  not 


enough  Jobe  In  Greece.     More  should  have 
been  allowed  Into  the  United  States. 

To  be  frank,  UJ3.  immigration  quotas  are 
very  unfair  to  Greece.  Even  the  new  immi- 
gration bill,  which  we  expect  to  pass  in  this 
session,  and  which  raises  the  Greek  quota 
from  306  to  3,500,  Is  only  a  modest  Improve- 
ment. At  any  rate,  the  ^ceaslve  drain  of 
Greek  labor  can  only  be  corrected  by  eco- 
nomic expansion  In  Greece  Itself. 

A  third  flaw  has  been  the  education  field, 
from  which  attention  was  diverted  by  wars, 
reconstruction,  and  other  pressing  needs. 
Greece,  I  am  surprised  to  leam,  has  only  two 
xuiiversities,  together  with  some  technical 
schools.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  leam  that 
a  new  university  Is  planned  for  Patras,  where 
modem  methods  of  teaching  can  be  applied 
and  where  Greek  men  of  learning,  now  scat- 
tered ail  over  the  faculties  of  the  globe,  can 
return  for  a  year  or  more  o<  teaching.  I 
hope  this  expansion  will  carry  to  Yannlna,  In 
Epirus.  WhUe  I  have  never  been  there,  I  am 
told  It  is  a  beautiful  setting  and  that  It  was 
an  ancient  seat  of  learning.  Perhaps  It  will 
again  become  a  center  of  Intellectual  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Greek  Renaissance  is  carrying  to  the 
Detroit  area.  Our  neighbor,  the  city  of 
YpsUantt,  named  after  a  hero  of  the  Greek 
revolution  of  1821.  is  planning  a  Greek 
theater,  where  classical  plays  wlU  be  pro- 
duced. This  WlU  be  the  first  theater  of  this 
type  in  America,  and  I  was  happy  to  discuss 
Its  plans  with  Its  founder.  Mrs.  Clara  Owens. 
In  my  Washington  office  last  week. 

If  there  Is  Indeed  a  Greek  Renaissance,  I 
expect  people  of  Epiroti  blood  to  play  an  Im- 
portant pturt  In  It.  Just  as  they  always  have. 
If  Epirus.  Including  Northern  Epirus, 
wasn't  a  land  of  Greek  national  sentiment.  It 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  without  a 
murmur  long  ago.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
Epirus — all  of  Epirus — is  Greek. 

The  Greek  character  of  Northern  Epirus 
rests  on  history,  ethnology,  and  International 
law.  But  It  rests  especially  on  the  deter- 
mination ot  its  people,  which  has  demon- 
strated again  and  again  Its  ccanmltment  to 
freedom. 

Northern  Epirus  is  Christian  In  religion, 
and  clearly  Greek  In  sentiment,  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  aspiration. 

In  every  century,  great  powers,  In  the  after- 
math of  war,  have  carelessly,  or  mistakenly, 
or  treachwoualy  drawn  boundaries  which  ig- 
nored the  Interests  of  ths  pec^le  dlrectiy 
Involved.  S<»[ietimes  this  leads  to  more  war, 
as  In  the  case  of  Korea's  38th  parallel,  drawn 
almost  as  an  afterthought  by  tired  leaders 
distracted  by  other  problems.  Almost  al- 
ways. Improperly  drawn  boundaries  lead  to 
Injustice  and  suffering.  This  has  happened 
In  northern  Epirus. 

In  1920.  the  \JB.  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion saying  It  was  "the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  northern  Eplnis,  the  Dodecanese 
Islands,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  a  strong  Greek  population  predom- 
inates, should  be  awarded  by  the  peace  con- 
ference to  Greece."  But  the  peace  confer- 
ence f aUed  to  agree. 

As  you  know.  It  was  not  imtll  after  World 
War  n  that  the  Dodecanese  were  given  to 
Greece,  whUe  the  disaster  of  1921-22  and  the 
exchange  of  populations  established  Turkish 
preeminence  In  Asia  Minor. 

The  claim  was  renewed  at  the  peace  con- 
ference after  World  War  n  but  failed  due 
mainly  to  violent  opposition  from  Soviet 
Russia. 

Because  northern  Epirus  Is  a  small  area, 
of  small  poptilation,  and  becatise  a  remedy 
is  so  terribly  dlffictUt  xmder  present  circum- 
stances, Ito  cause  does  not  press  Itself  on  the 
attention  of  International  public  opinion.  A 
further  reason  is  that  some  people  who  raise 
an  uprofir  over  Injustices  committed  by 
colonial  but  free  world  powers  remain  silent 
when  the  oppressors  are  Communist,  mainly 


because  dnnocratlc  nations  are  more  likely 
to  provide  relief  than  are  tyrannies. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
confirm  what  you  already  know,  that  is,  that 
the  queslton  of  Epirus  Is  no*  on  the  agenda 
of  congressional  attention.  Naturally,  the 
primary  concern  Is  about  the  red  hot  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam,  Red  China,  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Nevertheless,  yoxir  efforts  and 
your  cause  are  not  without  hope. 

Situations  constantly  change  and  oppor- 
tunities come  and  go.  What  may  seem  im- 
possible today  becomes  possible  tomorrow. 


Time  To  Past  Ante  Safety  Standards  Leg- 
islation To  Sare  Utcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  nouDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES      , 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  bill  HJL  9303  to  require 
that  all  automobiles  be  eciulpped  with 
the  17  safety  f eatvu-es  soon  to  be  Included 
on  automobiles  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Statistics  provided  by  Elmer  Paul  of 
the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Accident  Pre- 
vention Bureau  indicate  that  perhaps 
25,000  lives  annually  could  be  saved  If  all 
automobiles  featured  these  safety  de- 
vices. 

Beginning  today,  a  Senate  committee 
will  hear  testimony  from  the  automobile 
manufacturers  on  providing  certain 
safety  features  for  automobiles.'  includ- 
ing improvements  in  lights,  dashboard, 
steering  wheel,  and  other  equipment  on 
motor  vehicles. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  for  Its  timely  pledge  to 
equip  its  1966  passenger  cars  with  6  of 
the  Government  Service  Agency's  17 
Usted  safety  features,  which  will  be  re- 
quired on  Government-owned  cars. 
Other  automobile  manufacturers,  most 
notably  American  Motors,  have  also  an- 
nounced their  Intention  to  Increase  the 
safety  equipment  on  their  new  automo- 
biles. At  the  same  time,  many  State 
legislatures  have  recently  passed  laws 
requiring  safer  automobiles. 

AU  of  these  things  are  positive  meas- 
ures to  stop  the  slaughter  on  the  high- 
ways, that  killed  almost  50.000  Americans 
in  1964.  However,  much  more  needs  to 
be  done,  and  that  is  why  the  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced in  this  field,  and  which  I  have 
pushed  and  supported  for  the  last  10 
years. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping 
In  the  setting  of  standards  for  safety 
features  between  the  States,  and  this 
should  be  corrected  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion. The  National  Highway  Users  Con- 
ference publishes  extensive  reports  of  the 
equipment  requirements  established  for 
automobiles  by  the  States.  Careful 
study  of  these  reports  yields  the  Inevi- 
table conclusion  that  these  laws  con- 
flict and  overlap  to  a  great  degree.  In 
1964.  for  example,  11  States  passed  laws 
regulating  brakes.  6  States  enacted  leg- 
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llslatlo  I  regulAtlng  flashing  lamps;  5 
States  }asse<l  safe  tire  laws,  and  5  States 
enacte<  seat  belt  requirements.  The 
standards  set  for  these  four  features  were 
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'eports  of  the  conference  also  re- 
it  there  Is  as  yet  little  Indication 
u  ilformlty  will  ever  characterize 
a  itomobUe  safety  laws.    And  there 
ii^lcatlon  that  any  significant  re- 
in the  appalling  fatality  rate  can 
achieved  if  this  lack  of  imlform- 
Even  the  automobile  In- 
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the  past  Fourth  of  July  weekend, 

per  ons  died  within  a  78-hour  period. 

re  presents  83  more  Americans  than 

ded  in  Vietnam  since   1961   and 

Americans  than  have  ever  died 

comparable  period  of  that  week- 


efforts    to   stop    this    needless 

_        .    however    commendable,   are 

Inadequate.     The   time   has   come   for 

to  pass  a  law  that  will  be  ade- 

save  American  lives  on  the  high- 


Honoring  the  ¥l»g 

EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 


OF  KXMTUCXT 


Of  THB   SENATE  OP  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

^  VedTiesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlm^^us  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  App  !ndlx  of  the  Record  a  commiml- 
cation  1  have  received  from  the  Loyal 
Booster!  Social  Club  of  Bellevue,  Ky.,  on 
the  sub.  ect  of  honoring  our  flag.  This 
progran  should  be  emulated  In  every 
part  of  ( ur  country. 

There  being  no*  objection,  the  letter 
was  ord<  red  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

LoTAi,  Boosters  Club,  Inc.. 

BeUevue,  Ky. 

GKimjicDr:  We,  tlie  members  o*  the 
Ix>yal  Bo  eten  Social  CTob  of  BeUe^ue.  Ky.. 
bave  con  e  up  with  an  idea  whereby  every 
IndlTldaa  loyal  Amerlean  can  do  aotnethlng 
for  our  a  ig  which  Is  a  symbol  tor  our  coun- 
try- 

We  hai  e  a  membership  of  approximately 
70  membi  n  and  one  of  the  oldest  clube  In 
northern  Kentucky.  At  oxir  last  meeting  we 
passed  a  resolution  whereby  every  member 
will  fly  tl  e  American  flag  every  day  during 
the  mont  i  erf  July.  Instead  of  celebrating 
on«  day  c  r  independence,  it  will  be  31  days. 
We  do  z  ot  have  to  remind  the  American 
people  of  ihls  country  how  our  flag  has  been 
abtised  as  1  our  embassies  have  been  bombed 
throughot  t  the  wwld. 

We  kno  v  you  all  have  felt  the  same  anger 
as  we  hav  »  and  as  individuals  feel  absolutely 
helpless  t>  do  anything  about  it,  but  as  a 
group  we  aui  do  plenty.  Just  imagine  every 
home  and  business  flying  the  American  flag 
for  1  mon  h  throughout  the  country,  what  a 
tremendoi  s  Impact  that  would  make  all  over 
the  world. 

Instead  af  seeing  the  ugly  side  of  America, 
such  as  t  le  Selmas  and  demonstrators,  let 
them  see  lie  brlfi^ter  side  of  the  American 
people.  The  individuals,  banded  together, 
flying  the  American  flag.    If  they  want  pic- 


tures of  what  Is  going  on  in  America,  let 
them  see  how  90  percent  of  the  Americans 
feel. 

Can  you  Imagine  a  group  walking  down  the 
street  with  flags  flying  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  on  their  way  to  demonstrate.  It  Is  bound 
to  have  some  effect  <m  them,  knowing  how 
the  greater  majority  of  the  Americans  feeL 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  word 
"patriotic"  is  a  bad  word.  We  refuse  to 
believe  this,  given  the  chance,  the  American 
people  will  always  come  through.  They  al- 
ways have. 

We  have  contacted  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cilmen  of  Bellevue,  Ky.,  and  they  are  100 
percent  for  the  Idea.  They  have  passed  a 
proclamation,  proclaiming  July  as  "Rally 
Around  the  Flag"  month.  The  U.S.  Marines 
are  already  behind  this  idea.  We  have  al- 
ready received  2,000  books  explaining  all 
about  our  flag  and  its  origin,  with  more  books 
to  follow.  We  will  be  happy  to  give  you  as 
many  books  as  you  need.  The  U.S.  Marines 
will  also  try  to  get  a  one-half -hour  TV  pro- 
gram to  tie  in  with  the  idea  by  showing  a 
film  about  the  flag.  Sergeant  Shelby  will  also 
be  available  to  show  slides  or  films  to  any 
city,  clubs,  or  organizations  that  o\ir  in- 
terested. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Bank  of  Cincinnati  will 
cooperate  with  us,  giving  us  permission  to  use 
their  windows  for  display  piirpoees  during 
the  whole  month  of  July.  We  contacted 
Sergeant  Shelby  of  the  Marines  and  they  will 
take  care  of  trimming  the  windows.  There 
are  quite  a  few  organizations  working  with  us 
which  are  too  nimfierous  to  mention. 

Won't  you  Join  us  in  trying  to  show  the 
world  tjiat  as  American  people  we  do  resent 
thQm  tearing  down  our  flag.    If  you  are  In- 
tereeted  won't  you  let  us  know. 
Thank  you  and  "Bally  Around  the  Flag." 
Joseph  L.  Dotu:, 
I  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

P5. — For  further  Information  you  c€m  con- 
tact any  member  of  the  coromlttee:  Joseph  L. 
Doyle.  Highland  Heights,  Ky.;  James  Pindley, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Jerry  Schneider,  A.C.. 
Bellevue,  Ky.;  Jack  Wlldeboer,  Bellevue,  Ky.; 
Joseph  Gross,  Bellevue.  Ky:;  William  Cal- 
lery,  Dayton,  Ky.;  Al  QrolUg,  BeUevue.  Ky^ 
Camlllis  McNamara,  Bellevue.  Ky.;  and  Vin- 
cent Kariage,  Covington,  Ky. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AJJLTlAtMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  I 
have  Inserted  material  into  the  Congees- 
siONAL  Record  pointing  out  the  progress 
which  Is  being  made  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, primarily  along  the  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  Industrial  line.  The  assets 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  are  many,  and 
one  of  the  most  colorful  and  exciting  fea- 
tures of  our  State  Is  Its  many  and  varied 
advantages  for  the  tourists  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Biu-eau  of 
Publicity  and  Information  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  entitled  "Yoiu-  Guide  to  Pun 
Days  in  Alabama,"  points  out  the  many 
features  which  will  offer  one  many  «i- 
joyable  days  of  travel  In  the  State.  I  in- 
sert herewith  material  from  this  publica- 
tion: 


TouB  GuHn  TO  Pow  Days  in  Alabama 
Diimuirr  fun  xvxrt  dat 

S«a«hore  or  mountalna.  aesty  activity  » 
tranqxill  looflng.  Iiistory  or  space  age  tbt 
■wlrl  o*  life  at  the  center  or  poking  in  offbeat 
oomera.  th«  intimacy  of  an  inn  or  the  luxurt 
of  a  large  hoteL  ' 

You  can  have  them  aU  in  star-studded 
Alabama. 

During  a  recent  tour  of  travel  writers  one 
reciu-rent  phrase  resounded  through  maai. 
moth  caverns,  wafted  over  blue  gulf  waten, 
rustled  through  venerable  historic  rooou 
lilted  across  pine-ringed  lakes,  echoed  tiom 
pictvu-esque  moxmtain  tope — "I  had  no  Idea." 

Alabama  is  a  myriad  of  star  vacation 
values. 

Richly  endowed  with  scenic  beauty  &b<i 
natxu^  wonders,  Alabama  has  a  profxisicMi  ot 
manmade  wonders,  too.  The  enormous  ytr 
rlety  of  exciting  choices  makes  your  Alabama 
vacation  a  star  to  sight  by. 

Surprisingly  economical,  delightfully 
friendly,  Alabama  Is  abundantly  rewardint 
to  travelers. 

Discover  Alabama  for  yoiu-selves. 

BISTORT 

A  gentle  clime,  hospitable  terrain,  spar- 
kling waters,  abundant  plant  and  wildlifi 
are  brought  together  In  one  geographical  arat 
to  offer  Nature's  welcome  to  man 

Archeologlcal  digs  attest  that  Alabama  hai 
been  a  favorite  with  folks  since  prehistoric 
times.  Rich  in  remnants  of  life  through  the 
ages  (restored  and  open  to  the  public) ,  Ala- 
bama Is  heavily  sprinkled  with  the  moonduit 
of  intriguing  history. 

The  ages  unf cdd  in  the  fascinating  fabric 
of  a  State  that  has  flourished  under  seven 
flags.  Paleo  man  in  cliff  shelters,  Indian 
mound  builders,  De  Soto's  legions,  Prendi 
rule,  English  dominance,  Spanish  occupaUcm, 
bloody  Indian  wars,  graceful  agrarianlsm, 
tragic  Civil  War,  painful  Reconstruction. 
early  industrial  development,  space  history  in 
the  making. 

Each  age  has  left  its  imprint  upon  a  land 
and  a  people,  for  you  to  see  in  Alabama. 

WATEK  BPOBTB 

Tan  up.  ride  into  the  beach  on  a  cresting 
wave,  scuba  dive  to  the  deep,  fish  in  secluded 
serenity,  slip  along  in  a  listing  sailboat,  build 
sandcastles.  skitter  about  In  a  motorboat  In 
Alabama,  star  studded  with  water  sports. 

Whether  your  cup  of  tea  is  executing  nifty 
capers  on  water  skis,  or  garbed  in  happy  dis- 
array, gazing  with  cupped  chin  across  ot- 
tering water,  Alabama  ia  the  perfect  place 
to  do  it. 

Great  rivers  imwind  like  magic  ribbons 
through  the  State. 

Giant  dams,  b<uUt  by  Alabama  Power  Co. 
and  the  Tennessee  VaDey  Authority,  have 
created  vast  fresh  water  lakes,  their  shores 
opened  to  recreation.  With  its  numerous 
natural  lakes,  Alabama  has  an  astonishing 
amount  of  Inland  shoreline  miles.  Dotted 
with  flshlng  docks,  boat  launching  ramps, 
marinas  and  beaches,  these  crystalline  wat- 
ers beckon  you  to  {day. 
with   flshlng   docks,   boat-launching  ramps, 

Snowy  gulf  beaches,  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful In  the  world,  invite  you  to  salt  water 
fun. 

Water  is  Just  a  stone's  throw  away,  wher- 
ever you  stay.  In  Alabama. 

OUTDOORS 

Just  being  out  Is  a  blue-chip  occupation 
in  Alabama. 

Nature  trails  abound,  and  reward  hikers 
with  lovely  views,  beautiful  flora  (from 
mountain  to  tropical),  long  stretches  of 
water-washed  beaches  and  imexpectedly 
sculptured  rocks,  curious  caves.  Presh- 
tumed  ground  often  surrenders  an  Indian 
artifact. 

Fishing  is  fun,  wonderful.  From  a  deep 
sea  romp  with  a  tarpon,  the  State's  official 
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gait  water  fish,  to  setting  a  hook  for  smaller 
jry  the  salt  water  flshlng  is  fine.  Suit  cast- 
ing and  pier  flshlng  Is  for  anglers  of  all  ages. 
Scores  of  species  of  salt  water  game  fish  are 
taken  along  the  gulf;  favorttes  being  pom- 
pano,  red  snapper,  and  speckled  trout, 
^ecks  run  diulng  the  winter  months. 

Lakes  yield  smallmouth.  largemouth. 
gpotted.  and  white  bass;  crapple;  walleye; 
gauger;  and  sunflsh.  Rainbow  trout  are 
present  in  and  below  several  of  the  deep 
teibutary  reservoirs.  Some  of  the  rotigh 
fish,  including  drum,  buffalo,  and  carp,  pro- 
vide good  sport.  The  big  catfish — channel. 
yeUow,  and  blue — are  In  a  class  by  them- 
lelves. 

Hunting  begins  in  October  with  dove 
shooting  and  continues  through  the  winter 
months  with  a  varied  pattern  of  open  sea- 
sons on  large  and  smaU  game  animals. 
Ducks,  geese,  quail,  and  wild  turkey  are 
abundant.  Alabama  is  a  sportsman's 
paradise. 

SCENERY 

The  ApFMdachian  Mountains  roll  into 
northern  Alabama,  festooned  in  gold  and 
scarlet  In  autumn,  luxuriant  in  mountain 
greenery  and  wild  blossoms  in  spring  and 
gununer.  Sluiced  with  silvery  streams  and 
cascading  waterfalls,  split  with  majestic 
gorges  and  colorful  canyons,  this  area  has 
been  called  "The  Little  Alps."  Unlimited 
examples  of  strange  geological  phenomena, 
botanical  specimens  and  wondrous  views 
make  every  mUe  a  miracle  mile. 

Prom  this  elevation  of  about  1.800  feet 
the  hills  diminish  southward  and  give  way 
to  the  fertile  black  belt.  For  decades  cotton 
ruled  supreme  In  this  idyllic  band  of  rich 
earth  with  its  plctiu-esque  homes,  giant  oaks 
and  romantic  magnolias. 

Farther  south  Is  spread  semltroplcal 
Alabama,  bordered  by  the  gentle  roll  of  the 
Gulf,  brilliantly  splashed  with  white  sand, 
blue  sea,  vivid  flowers  and  Spanish  moss. 

Photogenic  Alabama  has  been  met  with 
soaring  enthusiasm  by  camera  buffs,  and  It's 
tope  for  just  plain  looking. 

STAR    ATTRACTIONS 

Natural  wonders,  many  developed  and 
easily  accessible,  and  historical  landmarks, 
carefully  preserved  and  authentically  re- 
stored, mean  Alabama  glitters  with  star  at- 
tractions, and  vacations  are  bargain  bonan- 
zas In  Alabama  where  family  travel-fun 
money  goes  a  lot  further. 

And  overlaid  ob  this  colorful  canvas  are 
numerous  events  and  attractions,  springing 
from  the  varied  culture  of  Alabamians  them- 
selves. The  gay  and  fun-fllled  MobUe  Mardl 
Gras.  Birmingham's  celebrated  Festival  of 
Arts.  Dauphin  Island's  Deep  Sea  Fishing 
Rodeo,  lovingly  tended  gardens,  the  blessing 
of  the  shrimp  fleet,  great  steel  mills,  the 
"Rocket  City,"  center  of  our  space  effort, 
and  more,  many  more — all  frosted  with  that 
tantalizing  Intangible,  friendliness,  make 
Alabama  an  explosion  of  family  fun. 


Omaha,  Tex.,  Demonstrates  Community 
Unity — Recreational  Facilities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
in  this  day  of  diminishing  rural  towns, 
and  the  slow  phasing  out  of  small  com- 


munities, it  is  inspiring  to  read  of  a  town 
such  as  Omaha,  Morris  County,  in  the 
heart  of  east  Texas  with  a  population  of 
1,250. 

This  community,  realizing  their  need 
and  necessity  for  recreation  facilities  and 
a  general  community  complex  in  order  to 
survive  as  a  small  town  demonstrated  an 
unusual  amount  of  community  unity, 
when  they  successfully  put  on  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  money  to  build  their  rec- 
reational facilities. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  a  fine  ac- 
complishment in  the  battle  of  survival 
of  small  towns,  I  ask  that  the  story  of 
Omaha,  Tex.,  published  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  Saturday,  July  10, 1965, 
be  printed  in  the  Apendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thk  Lmut  TowK  That  Thougbt  It  Couui — 

Omaha  (Popxjlation  1,260)  Pttches  in  To 

Bunj)  A  PiNX  Recreation  Center 

(By  Fred  Pass) 
Omaha,  Tcz. — ^A  north  wind  was  howling 
and  a  freezing  mist  was  In  the  air  one  eve- 
ning last  February  when  a  group  of  citizens 
gathered  In  this  east  Texas  town  to  decide 
what  they  needed  most. 

It  was  not  a  night  to  think  ot  swimming 
pools  and  picnic  grounds  and  baseball  games 
In  the  late  afternoon  sunshine.  But  that 
Is  precisely  what  their  thoughts  turned  to. 
The  reason  for  such  out-of -season  thinking 
was  a  concern  for  their  children  and  the  need 
for  a  place  for  them  to  play. 

Those  at  the  meeting  were  aware  that  to 
many  people,  small  towns  sxich  as  Omaha 
(population  about  1,250)  are  simply  wide 
places  In  the  road.  They  knew  that  young 
families  often  leave  these  towns  to  make 
their  homes  in  cities  where  such  benefits  as 
recreation  facilities  can  be  found. 

The  men  of  Omaha^  all  members  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce  not  big  enough  to  em- 
ploy a  manager,  determined  to  reverse  for 
their  town  the  trend  that  is  shrinkiTig  the 
small  towns  of  America. 

What  they  needed  most,  they  decided,  was 
a  recreation  center  where  Children  and  par- 
ents might  gather  In  idle  hours.  Such  a 
recreation  complex,  they  estimated  would 
cost  about  135,000. 

They  announced  a  campaign  to  collect  that 
amount  of  money. 

Skeptics  let  out  a  whoop.  Whoever  heard, 
they  asked,  of  a  Uttle  town  like  Omaha  rais- 
ing $35,000  for  a  playground? 

But  enough  people  believed  in  the  project's 
success  to  go  to  work.  They  got  a  good  start 
from  Randy  Moore,  a  former  big  league  base- 
bfdl  player  who  now  Is  an  Omaha  banker, 
oUman.  and  rancher.  His  family  donated  a 
12-acre  tract  for  the  recreation  center  at 
the  north  edge  of  town. 

The  chamber  members  formed  a  nonprofit 
corporation  and  called  it  the  Omaha  Park 
and  Recreation  Association.  A  mall  carrier. 
Wendall  Matthews,  was  chosen  as  president. 
The  workers  were  divided  Into  10  teams — 
two  men  per  team — and.  with  pledge  cards, 
they  started  knocking  on  Omaha  doors. 

Their  pitch  was  simply  that  they  were 
selling  a  program  of  recreation  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Paul  Pewltt  school  district,  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  700  students  from  the 
Omaha  and  Naples  area.  They  asked  for 
monthly  donations  over  a  2-year  pertod. 

After  a  week  of  soliciting,  the  10  teams  re- 
ported pledges  totaling  »12.000— a  long  way 
from  the  goal,  but  encouraging.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  week  the  amount  had  climbed 
to  $19,000.  But  by  thU  time  the  best  pros- 
pects had  been  ti4>ped. 


At  the  dose  of  the  third  week  the  pledges 
amoiuited  to  $26,000,  but  the  drive  was  losing 
momentum. 

The  team  meoabeis  met  and  talked  over 
their  trouMes.  They  bad  to  aoUdt  every- 
body, they  decided.  More  donatloos,  how- 
ever small,  were  needed. 

Their  renewed  efforts  paid  off.  By  the  end 
of  the  sixth  week  they  had  pledges  amount- 
ing to  $46,000— $10,000  over  the  goal. 

How  did  they  succeed  so  handsomely? 

It  was  simply  that  everybody  got  into  the 
spirit.  Fewer  than  10  households  failed  to 
donate  to  the  campaign. 

Buck  MoGonagUl,  foremaji  of  the  &x>eeoo 
ranch  near  Omaha,  was  one  ot  the  first 
donors,  though  he  has  no  chUdren. 

"I  wanted  to  help  other  people's  children 
to  have  something,"  he  said.  "And  I  felt  it 
would  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  our  oocn- 
munlty." 

C.  H.  Wright,  a  cotton  classifier  who  is 
away  from  Omaha  much  of  the  time  diulng 
cotton  season,  is  74  years  (dd. 

"This  is  a  benefit  for  the  younger  pec^le," 
he  said.  "But  the  older  people  will  enjoy  tt 
too — ^the  picnic  area  and  beaisUful  trees.  I 
donated  it  because  It  gives  me  more  pleasure 
to  sit  under  a  tree  out  here  and  watch  the 
youngsrt^ers  \iae  it  than  If  I  was  using  tt 
myself." 

Charley  Love,  who  makes  his  living  princi- 
pally by  mowing  lawne,  pledged  $100.  And 
a  farmer  near  Omaha  pledged  $100  *V  youll 
wait  till  hay  hauUn'  season."  A  couple  otf 
weeks  ago  they  received  his  donation. 

A  retired  mintoter,  J.  M.  Lewis,  and  an 
auto  mechanic  Odia  CUne,  ooaxtrlbxited,  as 
well  as  emplo3reee  of  Lone  Star  Steti  CO.,  who 
live  In  the  area.  And  Mrs.  J.  IC  Davis,  a 
housewife  and  organist  at  the  Firs*  ICetti- 
odlst  Church,  was  overlooked  during  the 
solicitation.    So  she  called  for  a  pledge  card. 

"I  felt  as  though  I  bad  been  left  out," 
she  said. 

With  the  money  and  much  donated  labor 
by  the  men  of  Omaha  In  their  off-duty  hours, 
the  12  acres  ware  turned  this  past  spring 
Into  a  i>ark  containing  two  baseball  fields — 
one  Utle  League  and  one  Pony  League;  a 
80  by  90-foot  swlnunlng  pool,  a  tennis  court, 
bathhoiwe  and  ooncessloci  stand,  an.  equipped 
playground  area  and  a  picnic  area  with  tables 
and  benches. 

Even  the  scoffers  were  cheering  on  that 
recent  June  night  when  no  lesser  personage 
than  baseball's  Casey  Stengel — c»i  hand  at 
the  request  of  his  friend.  Bandy  Moore — 
dedicated  the  recreation  complex  In  phrases 
that  only  Stengel  could  contrive : 

"It's  terrific  like  It  Is  for  this  city  in  Omaha 
to  put  In  a  stnicture  where  you  have  so 
many  boys  In  sof  tball  and  hardbaO.  WhUe 
you're  «'><»m<r«g  a  baseball  you  dont  get  li\ 
any  trouble,  unless  you  go  up  and  strike 
out.  And  if  you  strike  oat  why  yoa  ocune 
back  to  the  bench  and  there's  nobody  shakes 
joui  hand  or  kisses  you  or  anything,  but  it 
puts  a  man  ^^ere  he  la.  And  good  oompetl- 
tlon  Ijs  great  f  w  the  parents. 

"I  think  It's  great  for  the  commimlty.  It's 
an  amazing  thing  for  famUles.  Why? 
Watch  the  parent.  Watch  the  father.  Watch 
the  mother.  Where  he  tells  the  boy  what  he 
ought  to  do,  he  shouldn't  do.  The  greatest 
managers  in  the  world  today  in  baseball  are 
the  men  that  are  running  softball  teams 
and  hardball  teams,  and  they  have  the 
toughest  Job  and  get  the  poorest  pay.  And 
they  do  the  most  good  In  the  United  States. 
AU  these  playgrounds  are  going  to  be 
terrific." 

The  next  time  a  traveler  along  Highway 
67  comes  to  Omaha  and  dismisses  It  as  only 
a  wide  place  In  the  ro€Kl.  these  cltl«ns  can 
reply :    • 

"A  wide  place  Indeed.  It's  the  town  where 
people  stretched  their  labors  and  their  pook- 
etbocdcs  wide  enough  to  create  a  happy  place 
for  their  young  people  to  live  and  play." 
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Disi  atck  Performs  PnbBc  Service 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MUfMSSOTA 

IN  TEte  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 

Paul, 


Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 
lEUSEN.    Mr. 


Speaker,  the  St. 

Tklnn.,  Dispatch  In  an  editorial 

putdlsh^  July  7  called  to^the  attention 


of  its  readers  the  actions  sc«ne  of  us  In 
the  Coitgress  have  tsiken  to  end  Ulegral 
polttlca  arm-twisting  in  the  Federal 
work  fc  rce  and  to  force  compliance  with 
the  Hat  :h  Act. 

It  a&ms  quite  app&r ent  the  Govern- 
ment If  most  reluctant  and  unwilling  to 
take  tie  corrective  actions  so  plainly 
warran  cd.  I  can  only  conclude  it  will 
o  xmtU  public  indignation  Is  suf- 
aroused.  So  I  am  grateful  to 
for  the  public  service  it  Is 
In  bringing  these  Federal  law 
out  into  the  open, 
unanimous  ccoisent  I  place  the 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
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Ancheb  Nd,sen  and  other 

Interested  In  keeping  the  Fed- 

.j.  Serrlce  out  of  the  clutches  of  oower 

X}Utlclans  often  seem  to  be  fighting 

Mittle. 

have   repeatedly   submitted    to  the 

Representatives  documented  evl- 

Icatlng  clear  violations  of  the  Hatch 

pro^lon  banning  the  political  activity 

civil  servants. 

feek    Representative    Chablss    Ma- 

fepubllcan    of    Maryland,    told    the 

^^       several  employees  of  the  Com- 

D  apartment  have  been  pressxired  Into 

)  100  tickets  to  the  19«5  Democratic 

fund  raising  dinner. 

told  the  House  that  several  medl- 

dvil   servants   were   caUed    to   a 

(on  Government  time)  at  which  It 

«sted  that  it  would  be  appropriate 

of  them  made  $100  contributions. 

the  implication  was  clear — fall- 

c(bitrlbute  might  affect  future  promo- 


inili 


poG  libUltles. 

civil  terrants  exerting  this  pressure 
aware  that  they  are  violating  the 

A  Et.  But  they  are  even  more  aware 
fal  vn  to  eoneet  funds  for  the  party 

I  aloosly   hinder  thetr    bureaucratic 


of  HxLBUx'B  persistent  campaign, 

these  officials  are  nervous  about  the 

a   being  prosecuted  under  the 

ict.     In  order  to  prevent  this  they 

orj  anlzed  a  campaign  to  exempt  top 

clHl  servants  from  the  provisions  of 

Act. 

In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  last 

"  that  some  Civil  Service  Commls- 

are  in  favor  of  such  an  exemp- 


exemptlon  would  give  department 
free  hand  and  clear  conscience  in 

their  underlings  for  political  con- 

And  as  Nelsen  points  out,  this 

nit  In  putting  millions  of  Federal 

more  directly  imder  the  thumb  of 


UnXort  iinately, 


.  the  exposures  by  Nelszn, 
and  others  have  fallen  on  the  con- 
deaf  ears  of  Democratic  Ck>ngre88- 
lUng  to  kill  the  golden  goose  which 
thetr  campaign  c<^er8. 


uni  uung 


Senatort  Vote  for  Ray  Parr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  Okla- 
homa we  have  one  of  the  most  talented 
newspapermen  in  the  Nation  today.  Ray 
Parr,  the  statehoiise  reporter  and  colum- 
nist for  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Is  a  gifted 
writer,  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
Government  and  politics,  a  humorist  of 
the  first  order  «uid  a  man  with  a  keen 
sense  of  fairness. 

I  have  known  Ray  Parr  for  9  years  and 
have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  by  his 
ability.  His  column.  "Parr  for  the 
Course,"  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Dally  Oklahoman  and  is  read  by  Okla- 
homans  from  border  to  border. 

Following  my  election  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, I  remember  Parr's  statement  that 
the  worst  thing  they  could  say  about  me 
was  that  I  parted  my  hair  in  the  middle. 
To  even  the  score,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  Ray  Parr  is  that  his  hair  is  parted 
in  the  middle,  but  not  by  choice. 

For  many  years  Parr  has  covered  the 
Oklahoma  capital,  and  previous  to  that 
he  was  the  Daily  Oklahoman's  corre- 
spondent here  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  am  sure  many  veterans  of  the  Washing- 
ton scene  remember  him. 

The  Oklahoma  State  senate  recently 
honored  Parr  by  imanimously  passing  a 
resolution  commending  him  and  desig- 
nating him  as  the  4&th  member  of  the 
State  senate.  I  am  happy  that  the  legis- 
lative body  in  which  I  served  for  8  years 
has  given  Parr  this  honor,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  it.  Also,  I  ask  that 
the  Associated  Press  story  on  Wednesday, 
July  7,  describing  this  action,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senators  Von  tor  Rat   Park 

It's  now  official:  Dally  Oklahoman  Report-. 
er  Ooliunnlst  Ray  Parr  is  the  49th  member 
of  the  State  senate. 

Senators  adopted  unanimously  Wednesday 
a  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator  Boyd 
Cowden,  Chandler,  and  coauthored  by  the 
other  47  senators  commending  the  veteran 
newsman  for  his  "faithful  and  able  report- 
ing." 

The  resolution  tiirned  the  needle  of  satire 
on  Parr,  whoee  column  each  Sunday  has  been 
known  to  singe  his  fellow  senators. 

"The  notoriety  accompanying  the  actions 
of  the  senators  reported  in  the  eminent 
coltimn  'Parr  of  the  Course'  Is  only  sur- 
passed by  the  notoriety  received  by  those 
senators  omitted  from  such  dubious  recogni- 
tion," the  resolution  said. 

It  added  that  Parr  "through  his  stalwart 
and  aggressive  support  of  the  free  steaks  and 
lamb  fry  gatherings  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  members  of  the  State  sen- 
ate." 

"The  penetrating  needle  of  satire  displayed 
in  the  writings  at  Mr.  Ray  Parr  displays  the 
obvious  fact  that  he  possesses  a  month  like 
a  thimble  and  a  brain  like  a  gallon  bucket." 


the  resolution  said  in  a  new  twist  on  Cow- 
den's  earlier  statement  that  some  newsmen 
have  brains  the  size  of  a  thimble  and  mouthg 
the  Bias  of  a  gallon  bucket. 

Parrto  absence  "from  his  customary  post, 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  State  senate  may  ra. 
suit  In  the  belief  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  a  quorum." 

In  conclusion,  the  measure  resolved  that 
Parr  "is  hereby  commended  for  his  outstand. 
Ing  Journalistic  ability  and  in  reoognltioo 
thereof  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  4flth 
nxember  of  the  senate  and  is  assigned,  as  hl« 
permanent  throne,  the  chair  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  press  table." 


Congressman  Zablodd  and  Milwaukee 
Journal  Reporter  John  Reddin  Note 
Eastern  European  Youths'  Disaffectiw 
From  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS    • 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe  in  the  future 
will  naturally  be  strongly  influenced  by 
the  outlook  of  the  new  generation  which 
will  be  rising  to  leadership. 

It  is  heartening,  therefore,  that  two 
astute  observers  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
recently  foimd  striking  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  communism  to  capture  the 
allegiance  of  Eastern  Europe's  youth. 

John  N.  Reddin  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  cited  the  observations  of  our  col- 
league, Congressman  Zablocki,  and  his 
own  findings  in  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  12. 

Congressman  Zablocki.  who  was  in 
Poland  as  the  President's  representation 
to  the  Posnan  Trade  Fair,  is  particularly 
qualified  to  sense  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple because  of- his  deep  knowledge  of 
Polish  history,  culture,  and  language. 

Mr.  Reddin  is  an  experienced  and  per- 
ceptive reporter.  I  believe  many  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  in  the  following 
article : 

Change  in  Eastern  Europe:  Reds  Losing  Otrr 

ON  Future  as  Youth  Rbjects  Communism 

(By  John  N.  ReOdln) 

Every  generation  loses  Its  youth  to  some 
degree.  But  the  Communist  regimes  In  East- 
em  Europe  have  lost  their  youth  almost  en- 
tirely. This  may.  In  time,  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  In  European  politics. 

It  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  commtmlsm  that  it 
can  buUd  the  "new  man" — that  by  Indoc- 
trination it  can  form  an  entirely  new  society 
based  on  dialectical  materialism  and  the 
philosophies  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin. 

Eastern  Evirope  has  had  a  a  whole  genera- 
tion Ln  which  to  bxilld  the  new  man.  It  has 
failed. 

In  Cracow,  Poland,  Representative  Za- 
blocki, Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  was  accosted 
a  few  days  ago  by  a  young  man  who  bad 
heard  through  Radio  Free  Europe  that  Za- 
blocki was  in  town.  The  youth  and  half  a 
dozen  companions  met  the  MUwaukee  Con- 
gressman at  Walwel  castle.  They  had  been 
hxmting  for  him  f co-  half  a  day. 

The  young  man  pinned  a  badge  on 
Zablocki  with  the  letters  "PW" — standing  for 
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polska  Walczaca,  or  Fighting  Poland.    It ' 
the  symbol  of  resistance  during  the  Nazi 
occupation. 

"WX  WILL  BZ  free" 

"We  wlU  be  free  again."  the  young  man 
■aid. 

"If  we  had  known  earlier  of  your  visit, 
Instead  of  7  of  us  we  would  have  had 
8,000  young  people  to  honor  you.  We  know. 
In  spite  of  the  refusal  of  our  Oovernment  to 
tell  the  people,  the  great  help  the  TTnlted 
States  has  been  to  our  people.  We  are  friends 
01  the  United  States." 

And  he  produced  a  photographer  to  record 
a  replnnlng  of  the  "PW"  on  the  Congress- 
nian. 

"It  was  an  act  of  coxirage,"  Zablocki  said. 

It  was  also  symbolic  of  the  youth  of  Poland 
and  much  of  Eastern  Europe.  Not  In  every 
coimtry  could  young  people  be  that  opem  tn 
stating  their  views,  and  even  In  Poland 
It  Is  stUl  dangerous  to  go  so  far. 

Not  all  youth  Is  concerned  with  political 
freedom  or  with  politics  at  all.  Many,  maybe 
most,  reject  politics  completely  and  either 
want  an  education  and  a  chance  to  move 
west  or  have  tiu-ned  materialists.  They  seek 
everything  western — music,  dances,  Utera- 
tore,  cameras,  transistor  radloe,  pictures  of 
movie  stars. 

MOVIES    FROM    WEST 

When  I  visited  Prague,  most  of  the  movies 
being  shown  were  from  the  west.  On  St. 
Wenceslas  Square,  the  beautiful  shopping 
and  promenade  street,  a  man  set  up  a  table 
IS  I  passed  one  day  and  covered  It  with  pic- 
tures of  an  American,  the  star  of  a  western 
picture.    He  was  swamped  by  young  bujrers. 

In  Poland  especially,  American  dances  are 
the  craze.  In  city  after  city,  restaurants  and 
night  dubs  are  flUed  wiith  gyrating  young 
Poles  who  can  equal  any  Americans  in  the 
watusi,  frug.  the  twist  or  what  have  you. 

In  Biidapest  and  Poznan,  at  two  interna- 
tional fairs,  young  people  swarmed  around 
musicians  playing  popular  American  music 
and  around  replays  of  television  programs 
featuring  Dinah  Shore,  Frank  Sinatra  and 
others. 

Plastic  construction  hats  stamped  out  by 
an  automated  machine  at  the  American  ex- 
hibit in  Budapest  were  so  popular  and  drew 
■uch  crowds  that  the  machine  had  to  be 
decommissioned. 

IT.S.    AUTO   AN    ATTRACTION 

An  American  car  draws  yo\ingster6  like 
flies.  At  both  exhibits  young  people  climbed 
over  medliun  priced  cars,  looked  under  them 
and  pressed  faces  against  windows  to  see 
Inside. 

There  are  yoxingsters  who  are  loyal  Oom- 
mimlsts,  of  course.  But  few  of  them  are 
concerned  with  old  cliches  and  dogmas. 
Many  are  sincerely  concerned  with  basic 
ppoblems  of  social  justice,  equality,  and 
peace — much  as  socially  conscious  American 
students  are.  Their  interest  Is  mankind  and 
Its  problems. 

The  youth  of  20  years  of  age  and  under  are 
different  from  the  young  people  of  30  and 
older.  TTiis  last  group  went  through  the 
Communist  takeover  and  was  shocked  out  of 
any  Ideals  it  may  have  had  by  the  de-Stalin- 
Izatlon  movement  after  1955.  It  lived 
through  the  liberalization  period  of  1956  only 
to  be  frustrated  and  disillusioned  In  later 
years. 

Yet  debate  about  communism  Is  veiled. 

MXTTED    IN    POLEMICS 

Herbert  Reed.  In  a  study  for  Radio  Free 
Europe,  writes : 

"If  this  most  explosive  aspect  of  current 
generational  conflict — youth's  lack  of  faith 
In  essentials  of  Communist  doctrine — has. 
Understandably,  been  muted,  in  open  po- 
lemics, what  issues,  then,  have  been  the  focal 
point  of  open  debate?" 

There  Is,  for  one  thing,  the  older  people's 
concern  about  the  complete  Indifference  at 


the  young  toward  poUtlOB,  their  lack  of  Mnse 
of  social  responsibility  and  ttMir  alleged 
total  preoccupatlaii  with  material  things, 
particularly  the  attractlire  features  of  a  west- 
ern type  consumer  society. 

"To  be  sure,  much  the  same  can  be  heard 
from  critics  in  the  west,  but  behind  this 
CFltlclsm  In  Eastern  Europe  there  must  sure- 
ly be  mtich  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the 
Oonununlsts  over  their  inability  to  create — 
out  of  human  material  which,  theoretically, 
they  were  In  a  position  to  mold  from  the 
very  beginning — that  'new  man'  who  was  to 
be  bom  out  of  the  new  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations." 

OLDSTERS  JARRED 

The  young  are  rocking  the  older  genera- 
tion, Conununlst  and  non-Communist  alike, 
by  their  sharp  questions  on  Stalin  and  Sta- 
linism. They  blame  their  pcuents  for  hav- 
ing looked  on  and  done  nothing  about  the 
atrocities  and  terrible  conditions  that  exist- 
ed in  Stalin's  day  throughout  the  bloc. 

They  ask,  much  as  some  German  youth 
asks  Its  elders  about  nazHsm:  "How  could 
you  let  it  happen?"  Clear  answers  are  im- 
possible, and  the  elders  have  lost  authority. 

"Youth  mercilessly  measures  the  behavior 
of  its  parents  through  that  (Stalin)  p«lod 
by  absolute  standards  of  morality,"  Reed 
says. 

"The  older  generation,  including  those  who 
genuinely  regret  whatever  role  they  may  have 
played  under  the  Stalinist  regimes,  feels 
that  It  is  grossly  misunderstood  by  the 
young." 

Part  of  the  real  dissatisfaction  at  the 
youths  who  are  Oonununlsts  oomes  frtm  the 
fact  that  the  road  to  promotion  is  closed 
by  older  Communists,  who  are  often  incom- 
petents. This  is  particularly  true  in  Ceecho- 
slovakla,  where  old  party  hacks  are  legion. 

LESS  DOGMATISM  ABZAD 

What  happens  when  the  older  generatlcoi 
dies  off  or  retires?  What  happens  when  the 
young  Intelligentsia  takes  over,  as  It  must 
In  time? 

Reed  believes  that  we  will  at  least  see  "the 
growth  of  a  more  pragmatic,  less  dogmatic 
brand  of  communism"  and  further  challenge 
to  long  cherished  doctrines. 

Youth's  revolt  Is  not  iinlform  throughout 
the  bloc.  In  Bulgaria,  youth's  protest  hxis 
been  muted.  Yet  as  early  as  1963  the 
regime  reported  with  alarm  that  some  Com- 
munist local  organizations  had  not  recruited 
new  young  people  in  several  years. 

Most  protest  in  Bulgaria  has  ccnne  from 
young  writers,  as,  indeed,  it  has  elsewhere. 
Some  go  pretty  far.  Karol  Nlkolov,  a  Bul- 
garian, published  a  poem  recently  that 
blasted  the  Stalinist  years  and  said,  among 
other  things: 

"Years  will  be  needed  to  heal 

The  chronic  hunger  for  freedom. 
The  fatal  anemia  of  Justice 
And  the  unnatural  death  of  beauty." 

NOVOTNT    ISSUES    BLAST 

Czechoslovakia's  young  writers  are  more 
outspoken  and  brought  this  blast  fiom 
Antonln  Novotny,  the  Communist  boss: 

"Some  articles  by  young  authors  show  a 
hidden  or  even  open  current  of  Inadmiss- 
able  opposition.  Insidious  digs  at  politics  and 
other  matters  which  anger  o\ir  functionaries, 
party  members,  and  other  honest  citizens. 

"The  spirit  of  some  of  them  Is  destruc- 
tive. •  •  •  The  party  work  is  being  pictured 
as  a  continuous  chain  of  errors.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  an  author  of 
such  malicious  remarks  has  not  yet  quite 
outgrown  his  baby  slippers." 

Of  concern  to  leaders  also  Is  what  the 
eastern  European  intelligentsia  calls  aliena- 
tion of  middle  aged  and  older  x>eople. 

The  word  began  to  be  used  In  Hungary. 
It  Involves  rejection  of  politics,  of  com- 
munism, through  disillusionment.  It 
weakens  the  government  regimes. 


Traffic  Violatioiu  by  Diplomatic 
Pertoanel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   NKW    JBtSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  on  the  abuse  of  diplomatic 
Immunity,  published  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  June  25. 

1965] 
Flanagan     Formula     Seen     as     Cuaz     for 

DPIatts — Nkw     JnsET     TnaifPixx     Chief 

Flexes  Muscles  akd  Gets  Results 
(By  William  Federlci  and  Henry  Lee) 

Like  the  weather  and  the  water  shortage, 
everybody  talks  futllely  about  our  diplo- 
matic parklng-trafflc  problems  around  town. 
However,  unlike  meteorology  and  Croton, 
we  can  do  something  about  the  DPL's  right 
away. 

It  would  be  nicer,  of  course,  if  they  would 
police  themselves  as  Christopher  Phlllpotts. 
a  senior  attach^  at  the  British  Bnbassy  in 
Washington,  recently  did. 

When  his  18-year-old  son  got  involved  In 
traffic  troubles,  he  gave  him  a  public  "wig- 
ging," as  our  cousins  across  the  water  call  a 
scolding,  hlcm.  he  made  Junior  go  to  the 
nearest  police  station,  apologize,  and  turn  In 
his  driver's  license. 

It  would  be  nicer,  too,  if  our  own  mission 
at  the  XJJN.  briefed  each  newly  arrived  guest 
on  our  traffic  laws. 

Actually,  they  don't  even  teach  the  DPL's 
to  drive,  as  the  often-battered  entrance  UJ7. 
gates  prove. 

So  we  should  wait  so  long  for  self -enlight- 
ment  to  dawn  over  the  East  River?  Here- 
with, from  a  variety  of  authorities,  is  what 
we  can  do — now. 

Remember  Flanagan?  That's  William  J., 
executive  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike, who  has  clocked  DPL'ers  going  as  fast  as 
115  miles  per  hour.  Last  March.  Sierra 
Leone  Ambassador  Oershon  B.  O.  ColUer 
finally  exhausted  Flanagan's  long-suffering 
Celtic  patience.  • 

His  Excellency  was  sail-planing  along  the 
pike  In  his  1965  Lincoln  limousine  at  95  miles 
per  hour  when  a  State  trooper  overhauled 
him.  Collier  paused  briefly  to  dismiss  the 
trooper  and  was  last  seen  roaring  into  the 
outskirts  of  Newark  at  85  miles  per  hour. 

It  was  than  that  Flanagan  added  diplomats 
to  hitchhikers  as  being  positively  non  grata 
on  his  pike. 

The  fellows   get  one   warning — that's   all. 

The  second  time  they  try  to  fly,  foxir  State 
police  cars  will  converge  on  them,  fore,  afc, 
and  on  either  side.  At  cortegelike  speed 
of  5  miles  per  hour  the  offenders  will  be  led 
to  the  most  convenient  exit  and  booted  off 
the  pike. 

FLANAGAN'S  MOVE  IS  THE  TALK  OT  U.N. 

"1  don't  like  talking  prematiuely,"  Flana- 
gan told  the  News,  "but  I  think  we've  beaten 
them.  Since  the  Incorporatloai  of  my  system. 
we  haven't  had  but  two  Instances — and  one 
was  for  driving  too  slowly.  He  was  learning 
to  drive,  and  we  gave  him  whatfor. 

"Tbjb  other  was  escorted  right  off,  and  he 
is  now  persona  non  grata  on  the  turnpike. 
Tee,  I  believe  the  situation  has  Improved  200 
percent,  and  we  intend  to  keep  it  that  way. 
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forthright  Flanagan,  the  basis  of  our 

here  Is  condoning  the  action  ol  the 

and  forgetting  "It's  diplomatic  Inx- 

ihey  have — not  diplomatic  license." 

York  "stopped  alloiwlng  the  dlplo- 

teke   license  to   do  whatever  they 

the  problem  would  probably  dlsap- 

belleves. 

a  little  muscle.    &£ake  them  under- 
mean  biislness  and  are  not  going 
to  their  every  whim.    That  busl- 
transferrlng  a  patrolman  for  doing 
was  rldlciilous.    But  at  least  It  was 


he  suggests.  New  York  ougbt  to  In- 

the  Government  build  a  multistory 

garage,  and  If  that  isn't  feasible. 
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their  cars  away  from  them  for  a  day 

let  them  pay  $1.50  for  the  towing," 

recommends.     "This  fee  Isn't  too 

the  enkbarrassment  and  hardship 

loss  ot  the  car  would  get  acroes 

that  you  aren't  fooling." 

on  the  rare  occasions  the  city 

muscle,    the    DPL'ers    have    re- 


Dr.  Barry  Auguste,  Trinidad  U  JI.  at- 
1:  assled  with  a  cop.  the  then  Police 
Oommlslioner  Mmphy  protected  to  the  State 
and   within    2   weeks.  -Auguste 
was  yanked  home. 

BRn  UN    COMES    UP    WtTH    A    FORMULA 

For  5  nonths,  the  Soviet  TJJ^.  mission  left 
a  car  pe  rked  in  front  of  a  hydrant  on  upper 
Broadw!  y.  but  the  same  day  the  fire  depart- 
ment th  -eatened  to  tow  it  away,  the  Redskies 
removed  it. 

Or  w<  could  tighten  immunity  as  other 
countrie  i  have  been  doing.  Great  Britain 
has  beei  i  wocklng  out  new  legislation  for  its 
diploma  dc  prlvUeges  bill  that  would  dlstln- 
bptween  official  and  private  acts  of 
individuals  with  only  the  heads 
and  diplomatic  staffs  continuing 
]  ull  Immunity. 

F  ropoee  to  take  a  rather  sterner  line, 

is  we  can,  over  motoring  offenses," 

said  darkly  in  the  House 


Ca  rrington 


t  ave 


brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

missions  the  fact  that,  although 

immunity   from   the   penalty   for 

the  law,  there  Is  an  obligation  on 

to  conform  to  the  law,  and 

expected  to  do  so." 

,  England  expects  every  diplomat 
legal  duty. 

Madrid  came  word  Just  last  week 

Spanish  supreme  court  has  upheld 

In  effect  strippLog  diplomats'  d»- 

from  their  Immunity — and  the  case 

an  American,  too. 

^u^Bi*  B.  Johnson,  wife  of  a  former 

naval  attachi6  In  ^>aln,  was 

in  a  fatal  auto  accident.    AIodc 

dedendenta.  the  court  tuelA,  Mra.  Jobn- 

iD  mnnlty   "waa   only   bonorlflc   and 

1  he  return  to  SpcOn.  she  would  be 

arrest  and  trlaL" 

own  OcDgieaa,  the  uauaUy  mikl- 
denator  Curoao  P.  Caox,  BepubUcaa. 


diplc  tnatists 


ah(  irt 


decisi(  n 


assstant 


rersey,  has  angrily  deoianded  irom 


the  floor  that  we  toes  out  diplomats  who 
flout  speeding  and  other  traffic  laws. 

A  member  ot  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Ckunmlttee.  Casb  has  asked  that  potent 
group  to  investigate  the  x>roblem  ot  diplo- 
matic immunity  "nn  some  depth." 

Locally.  City  Councilman  Matthew  J.  Troy, 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Queens,  fired  up  by  the 
News  campaign,  has  urged  that  the  council 
ask  President  Johnson  "to  request  diplo- 
matic return  for  flagrant  violators  of  the 
traffic  law." 

For  diplomats.  Troy  would  apply  the  same 
test  that  goes  for  the  sad-looking  Joes  you 
see  In  traffic  court  They  would  be  booted 
if  they  drew  enough  stunmonses  which 
would  make  an  ordinary  citizen  lose  his 
license  iinder  the  point  system  or  if  they 
scofflawed  flve  or  more  parking  violations. 

SCOPFLAWS    ABROAD    WOULD    BX    BECALLXD 

Cask  similarly  believes  in  equal  treatment, 
and  he  would  recall  any  UJ3.  representative 
abroad  who  breaks  the  law  where  he  is 
assigned. 

However,  on  the  word  of  honor  of  our 
State  Department,  our  fellows  overseas  do 
respect  local  law. 

"Oiir  own  p>eople  in  foreign  service  live 
with  very  strict  regulations  and  must  obey 
all  laws,  no  matter  how  trivial,"  a  spokesman 
in  Washington  told  the  News. 

"It  is  insisted  upon  by  the  Department  that 
they  live  well  within  the  law  of  the  country 
they  are  serving  in.  We  do  not  condone  any 
abuses  of  local  laws. 

"The  Ambassador  Is  the  boss,  and  a  flagrant 
violator  even  of  parking  regtilations  may  be 
sent  back  to  the  United  States  with  a  nega- 
tive report  from  the  Ambassador. 

"This  does  not  mean  he  will  be  flred,  but 
he  is  in  trouble." 

Of  course.  State  explained,  the  entire  im- 
munity thing  is  governed  by  international 
convention,  "and  therefcw^  what's  good  for 
the  goose  is  good  few  the  gander.  Everyone 
has  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  every 
country." 

The  little  snag,  he  confessed.  Is  that  "dis- 
cretion is  a  very  important  catch-all  tor  gov- 
erning actions  and  life  In  foreign  service." 

If  a  dlplcxnat  isnt  discreet  in  traffic,  what 
can  you  do  about  him? 

"It  Lb  rather  difficult  tor  ub  to  take  any 
particular  action,  in  that  It  woiild  be  rathw 
ridiculous  fc«-  mb  to  declare  a  diplomat  per- 
sona non  grata  because  of  traffic  violations," 
State  said. 

"We  have  hoped  that  the  various  chiefs 
ot  mission  would  take  their  people  in  tow 
and  keep  a  better  check  on  them.  I  know  we 
do  in  our  consulates  and  embassies  overseas." 

Personally,  we  were  somewhat  touched  and 
flattered  to  discover  that  State  is  a  faithful 
refider  of  the  News  In  tta  DPL  crusade.  And 
we  feel  we  ought  to  report  its  posture — 
there's  that  word  again — on  Immunity;  not 
its  own  ruling,  but  international  convention, 
grants  it. 

"ENTORCKMENT   in    HANDS   OF   LOCAL   AGENCIES" 

"Of  course  we  have  made  known  the  rulee 
to  the  local  enforcement  agencies."  the 
spokesman  said.  "But  actually  It  Is  at  their 
discretion.  No  one  has  told  them  they  can't 
issue  tickets  or  attempt  to  make  arrests  of 
violatora. 

"Perhaps  if  enough  records  were  kept  on 
the  abuses,  and  these  were  forwarded  to  the 
proper  authorities,  action  would  be  taken 
by  the  mlsslcm  Involved." 

Ilien  State  let  us  in  on  a  little  diplomatic 
secret  that  mle^t  have  application  right  here. 

It  waa  State  Itself  which  stiggested  to  the 
dty  authorities  In  Washington  "not  to  Issue 
special  tagB,  denoting  DPL,  to  flagrant  abus- 
ers of  traffic  and  parking  regulations." 
"wx  CAN  axrusx  to  issue  tags" 

"Aa  a  result  at  the  records  kept  by  them, 
we  can  now  show  the  records  and  refuse  to 


issue  the  tags.  Of  course,  this  does  not  stop 
them  from  driving  with  regular  tags. 

"But  as  we  understand  the  problem,  tba 
tags  and  other  special  plates  are  very  desira- 
ble, and  their  loss  is  not  taken  too  lightly." 

Actually,  by  law,  diplomats  are  not  ooiy 
entitled  to  free  DPL  plates,  but  If  they  feet 
like  it,  they  can  speed  arotmd  without  any 
plates  at  all. 

Of  coiu^,  If  they  do,  they  may  be  subject 
to  such  uncouth  things  as  being  towed  away. 
That's  why  they  want  the  DPL  Identiflcatlcmi 
^d  we  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  withhold 
it  if  they  aren't  nice  boys. 

Well,  Adlai? 


Growers  Can't  Meet  New  Wirtz  Demands, 
Lose  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  asked,  "How  have 
the  A-teama  worked  out?"  or,  "Is  It  ti:iie 
that  California  growers  have  enough  do- 
mestic woiicers  so  that  they  no  longer 
need  braceros?" 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  misrep- 
resented the  situation  to  avoid  the  onus 
of  many  gross  mistakes  and  some  inex- 
cusable negligence.  Many  of  the  news 
media  who  obtain  their  stories  solely 
from  Department  of  Labor  handouts, 
have  republished  and  reiterated  many 
false  and  misleading  stories  about  the 
A-teams  and  the  continued  need  for 
competent  farm  labor. 

Some  of  the  youngsters  have  tried  to 
earn  their  pay.  Some  came  to  California 
to  work.  But  only  a  few.  Practically 
none  has  been  able  to  earn  bis  pay.  Al- 
most without  exception — even  among 
those  who  conscientiously  tried  to  pro- 
duc^T-barvestlng  costs  performed  by 
A-teams  have  exceeded  the  total  sales 
price  received  by  the  grower.  Costs  of 
planting,  husbandry,  shipping,  are  never 
recovered.  No  industry  can  survive  un- 
der these  conditions.  The  sad  sequel  of 
the  small  farmer  failing  and  his  land 
being  gobbled  up  by  the  large  corporate 
farm  Is  occurring  already. 

I  am  inserting  an  article  written  by  a 
writer,  Ron  Razee,  who  was  sufBciently 
Interested  In  the  facts  that  he  came  to 
the  farm.  Firsthand,  on-the-scene  re- 
ports are  more  accurate  than  the  stories 
written  here  in  Washington. 

The  article  follows: 
Growers  Can't  Meet  New  Wirtz  Demands, 
Lose  Beaceros 
(By  Don  Razee) 

The  daily  newsp>aper8  and  the  radio  sta- 
tions picked  up  the  one-sided  release  put 
cut  by  the  Depfuiznent  at  Employment,  indi- 
cating thai  the  aovemment  drive  to  re- 
cruit A-teams  (teenage  athletes)  to  do  farm 
work  was  so  successful  that  the  braceros  were 
no  longer  needed  and  were  being  sent  home. 

Doubting  this,  we  headed  for  Salinas  to 
try  to  And  out  what  really  was  going  on. 
Agriculture  got  sucked  into  a  power  play  and, 
got  clobbered. 
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A  few  weeks  back  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  told  Governor  Brown  that  California 
^ns  not  accepting  the  A-teams  his  office  was 
recruiting  and  that  the  number  of  braceros 
TTOUld  be  reduced  by  the  same  number  of 
high  school  students  not  hired. 

It  was  this  preesure  that  forced  growers  to 
tell  Wirtz  to  take  his  braceros  because  the 
price  was  too  high.  The  Growers  Farm  Labor 
Association  does  the  recruiting  for  most  of 
the  growers  In  the  Salinas  Valley.  They  have 
four  full-time  recruiters.  Mantiger  Ben 
Ijopez  says  it  takes  at  least  one,  and  most  of 
the  time  two,  recruiters  to  keep  up  with 
recruiting  in  California.  If  the  State  depart- 
ment of  employment  tells  them  to  recruit  in 
San  Francisco,  they  must  have  a  man  there. 
This  Is  true  all  over  the  State.  When  the 
State  department  of  employment  says  go, 
they  go. 

Now  comes  the  Federal  Department  of  Em- 
ployment demanding  that  the  Growers  Farm 
Labor  Association  send  a  recmiter  to  a  doeen 
States  at  the  same  time  to  recruit  over  6,000 
green  high  schoU  athletes  and  pay  their  way 
to  California  to  see  if  they  want  to  do  farm- 
work  when  they  get  here. 

This  association  with  four  recruiters  avail- 
able waa  ordered  into  Idaho,  Washington, 
New  Mexico,  Utah.  Colorado.  Wyoming. 
Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska.  Iowa,  and  Florida. 
They  were  to  be  in  each  of  these  States  Im- 
mediately, and  at  the  same  time.  Texas 
demanded  not  1,  but  3  recruiters  at  the 
same  time  to  recruit  62  A-teams  averaging 
Si  high  school  boys  each. 

Growers  were  busting  their  humps  re- 
cruiting A-teama  as  fast  and  as  orderly 
u  possible.  This  Is  when  Wirtz  told 
Brown  that  California  gproweia  were  drag- 
ging their  feet  In  recruiting  A-teems,  and 
that  If  growers  did  not  take  them  aU,  and 
at  once,  the  braceros  would  be  sent  home. 
Growers  mulled  this  one  over  for  a  speU  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
way  in  the  world  they  could  comply  with 
the  new  Wirtz  demand,  so  they  told  him  to 
send  the  braceros  back. 

Grower  are  now  rid  of  Wirtz  and  his  Im- 
possible demands  and  are  in  the  midst  of 
recruiting  A-teams  and  anyone  else  who 
wants  to  do  farmwork  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

Here  Is  how  Wirtz  was  going  to  solve  the 
California  farm  labor  problem.  He  had  more 
than  6,000  high  school  kids  lined  up  for  a 
trip  at  growers'  expense  to  come  to  Califor- 
nia. At  an  average  of  $50  bus  fare  (one 
way)  It  woiUd  have  cost  »260.000  Juat  to 
bring  the  kids  out,  and  an  equal  amount  to 
•end  them  back  home — a  cool  half  million 
}UBt  for  transportation  for  a  bunch  of  teen- 
agers who  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  radish  and  a  strawberry. 

The  first  six  A-teams  with  171  youngsters 
represented  $7,500  in  transportation  costs. 
They  represented  $680  per  day  in  extra  su- 
pervision as  the  salary  to  counselors,  who  in 
many  cases  have  no  knowledge  ©f  agricul- 
ture. 

They've  worked  an  average  of  about  7 
hours  each,  earning  $4.90  or  70  cents  per 
hour.  Earnings  had  to  be  doubled  to  meet 
Secretary  Wirtz'  criteria. 

Subsidies  ranged  from  49  cents  per  hour 
average  for  one  crew  to  a  high  of  96  cents 
for  the  least  efficient  crew.  Not  one  crew  has 
been  able  to  pull  Its  own  weight. 

Wirtz  wanted  to  dump  6,000  more  of  the 
«ame  into  the  Salinas  Valley,  and  the  growers 
said  no  thanks.  And  that  Is  the  real  reason 
you  read  stories  saying  Salinas  growers  were 
•ending  braceros  back  to  Mexico. 
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Captive  Nations  Week 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or   mew    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  half 
the  world  lies  under  the  heel  of  Commu- 
nist imperialism  and  it  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  America  is  concerned  over 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations.  Tliese 
nations,  these  victims  of  cruel  tyranny 
over  the  mind,  the  spirit  and  the  body, 
are  living  symbols  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. They  are  tragic  examples  of  what 
communism  intends  for  us,  who  still  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  freedom. 

With  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
create  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Such  a  committee  would 
recognize  formally  the  commitment  of 
the  American  people  to  the  liberation  of 
the  captive  nations:  it  would  provide  also 
a  continuing  source  of  information  cchi- 
ceming  the  captive  nations,  which  it 
would  receive  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources,  and  evaluate  and  dls- 
semioate  it  to  the  public. 

It  would  provide  the  American  people 
and  the  world  with  a  constant  picture  of 
what  Ufe  under  communism  is  really  lilie. 
I  strongly  believe  that  If  this  committee 
were  In  existence  today,  there  would  be 
far  less  danger  that  Americans  could  be 
misled  enough  to  argue  that  we  should 
let  up  in  our  national  commitment 
against  communism. 

The  one  truth  we  should  have  learned 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  Is  that 
Communists  relax  in  their  overt  aggres- 
sions cmly  when  It  suits  their  basic  policy 
of  world  conquest.  The  goal  itself  never 
changes. 

It  Is  sad  to  see  that  In  this  country 
there  axe  those  who  flinch  from  making 
the  sacrifices  which  the  defense  of  free- 
dom requires.  It  Is  sad  to  see  their 
blindness  to  the  threat  of  communism 
and  tt  Is  Ironic  that  their  criticisms  and 
attacks  are  possible  In  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  only  because  others  in  times 
past  have  made  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  Insure  freedom.  We  would  not  have 
it  any  other  way,  but  it  is  ironic. 

Now  we  come  to  another  anniversary 
of  Ci^tive  Nations  Week.  It  is  well  that 
we  take  this  time  each  year  to  think  of 
those  hundreds  of  millions  of  fellow  hu- 
mans whose  lives  are  spun  out  in  near 
or  actual  slavery;  whose  spirits  are 
stifled  by  the  all-oppressive  rule  of  Com- 
munist states;  whose  only  hope  for  lib- 
erty now  lies  with  those  who  still  live  in 
the  light  of  freedom. 

We  must  not  fcdl  them  for  in  so  doing, 
we  would  fail  ourselves.  So  long  as  any 
dictator  rules,  freedom  everywhere  Is  In 
danger.  Let  us  take  this  occasion  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  rededlcate  our- 


selves to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  for  all  men. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
participants  in  the  captive  nations  rally 
in  Liberty  Park,. Manchester,  N.H..  next 
Sunday.  I  hope  the  enemies  of  our 
country  are  listening  to  what  is  said 
there  and  at  other,  similar  gatherings 
across  the  country.  It  Is  these  expres- 
sions of  concern  rather  than  the  strange 
cries  from  some  of  the  campuses  in  the 
land,  which  speak  the  true  convictions 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Let  our  enemies  take  note  that 
we  do  not  accept  our  God-given  liberties 
lightly  and  let  them  imderstand  that  we 
will  defend  them  at  any  cost,  as  we  al- 
ways have  done.  Let  them  know  that 
we  regard  their  oppressions  of  once- 
free  peoples  with  loathing  and  let  them 
know  that  this  great  Republic  will  never 
rest  xmtil  the  cause  of  individual  free- 
dom is  secured  throughout  the  world. 


Loyalty  Award  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Howard,  of 
Glasgow,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or  ' 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KBMTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  nNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RECOR^^^^tn  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Coimer-Joumal, 
of  Louisville,  Ely.,  about  Dr.  C.  C.  How- 
ard, one  of  the  great  doctors  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

There  being  no  obligatlcxi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Glasgow  Phtsician  Honored 

LzxiKGTON,  Kt. — Dr.  C.  C.  Howard.  Glas- 
gow, who  Is  said  to  have  done  more  to  help 
fight  TB  than  any  other  living  Kentucklan. 
received  the  annual  loyalty  award  of  the 
Kentucky  TB  and  Respiratory  Disease  As- 
sociation here  yesterday. 

Except  for  a  brief  interval.  Dr.  Howard  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  TB  Hospital  Com-* 
mission  since  it  was  established  In  1944. 

In  the  early  1940's,  he  advocated  and  won 
approval  of  system  of  regional  hospitals  to 
combat  TB.  offering  this  as  an  alternative 
to  establishing  one,  large  sanatorium  for  the 
State. 

NZAB     THEIR     HOMES 

Dr.  Howard,  now  76,  argxied  that  better  re- 
sults could  be  achieved  if  patients  could  be 
kept  near  their  homes  and  families  during 
what  were  then  extremely  long  periods  of 
treatment. 

Gov.  Simeon  Willis,  who  died  recently,  sup- 
ported his  theory.  As  chairman  of  the  med- 
ical economic  ccxnmission.  Dr.  Howard  helped 
secure  funds  frc»n  the  legislature  to  build 
the  State's  system  of  TB  hospitals. 

Dr.  Howard  also  helped  organize  the  Rxiral 
Kentucky  Medical  Scholarship  Fund.  Is  Its 
chairman  and  is  a  pmst  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Medical  Association. 


A374  ; 

Other  awards 


given  by  the  association  went 
to  two  school  newspapers  that  had  been 
judged  or  the  quality  of  their  storlee.  edi- 
torials, md.  cartoonB  on  the  subject  of  TB. 
Beclpier  ts  were  the  Quest  Lexington  Catho- 
lic Hlgl  School,  and  the  Putnam  Prattle 
Putnam  Junior  High  School,  Ashland. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Maxwell,  Louisrllle,  was  reelected 
president;  of  the  association. 
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Newsda  r  Provides  Ladd  Explanation  of 
Internationa]  Monetary  Issnes 

e:J:tension  op  remarks 

OP 

Hon.  henry  s.  reuss 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MonOay,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  lteU3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  dl  Bcult  jobs  conf  rontlnsr  the  press 
In  the  r  lonths  ahead  will  be  the  task  of 
adequately  reporting  the  obscure,  com- 
plex but  extronely  Important  actions  In- 
volved i]  I  the  reform  of  the  Intematicmal 
monetaijr  S3rst«n.  Don  Snlth,  of  the 
Newsdaj  Washington  Bureau,  has  set  a 
high  standard  with  a  recent  story  pro- 
viding fin  excellent  explanation  of  the 
situatior ,  the  Issues,  and  their  impor- 
tance U.  "every  American  and  foreign 
breadwlj  iner  and  housewife." 

Because  I  believe  Mr.  Smith's  lucid 
story  wi  1  be  of  Interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers, I  nclude  the  text  of  the  article 
hereafte-: 

_ United  ^tates  Calls  for  World  Financial 
Paklet 
(By  Don  Smith) 
Washij|gton. — The      adnunistration      has 
a  meeting  of  the  world's  leading 
experts    to    make    sure    that    the 
ntematlonal    trade    and    business 
not  slump  as   U.S.   dollars  start 
ess  and  staying  home  more, 
■'"by  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler, 
wotild  bring  together  the  non- 
world's  financial  e^>ertB  for  a 
at  world  nK>netary  system  work- 
more  Importantly,   the   experts 
on  attempts  to  find  a  new  re- 
>m  that,  along  with  gold  and  the 
.  would  back  up  the  world's  econ- 
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the  overriding  significance  ot 

\a  that  decisions  made  can 

American    and    foreign    bread - 

housewife. 

end  of  World  War  n  the  U.S. 
become  the  main  staple  of  world 
As  long  as  the  United  States  had 
■'  of  dollars  ( the  unequal  balance 
B)    foreign  nations  had  no  dlf- 
loldlng  them  in  reserve.    Healthy 
■     encourage  trade  and  business 
1  urn  keeps  Uvlng  costs  stable  and 
employment.      With    the    United 
evlng  a  payment  balance  and  be- 
end  its  deficit,  less  U.S.  dollars 
out  of  the  ooimtry.     Unless  a 
system  is  hit  upon  by  interna- 
experts,  the  scarcity  abroad 
oould  lead  to  a  decline  In  for- 
on,    trade,    and    employment. 
In  foreign  coimtrles  would  have 
~  in  the  United  States  since  trade 
would  also  tighten  up  and  could 
and  unemployment. 


"International  trade  doubled  last  year  to 
$150  billion,"  said  one  Treasury  official,  "and 
there's  a  lot  of  Jobs  and  Income  Involved  In 
that  amoimt  of  business.  What  we  want  to 
do  Is  make  sure  we  have  a  solution  to  any 
problems  that  might  arise  as  US.  dollars 
become  lees  available  overseas." 

The  first  world  money  conference  was  held 
at  Bretton  Woods.  NH.,  In  July  1944.  and 
was  part  of  the  overall  assembling  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  called  to  find  ways 
to  rebuild  war-torn  Europe's  economic  life, 
and  out  of  it  came  creation  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Reconstruction  and  Development 
Bank. 

TOP    10    TRADERS   INCLUDED 

The  new  conference  would  Include  rep- 
resentatlves  frc«n  10  of  the  world's  largest 
trade  mA  buslneai  nations,  but  would  not 
be  limited  to  tiiose  countries.  The  tap  10 
are  the  United  States,  Britain,  Canada,  Japan, 
West  Germany,  France.  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Swedefo.  Otwamtmlst  bloc 
countries,  which  do  not  take  part  In  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  would  not 
be  Included. 

Representative  Henbt  S.  Rjeuss,  Democrat, 
0*  Wlsconstn,  chairman  o*  the  Joint  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  and  Pay- 
ments and  chairman  of  the  House  Subccxn- 
mtttee  on  International  Finance,  said,  "The 
conference  idea  is  excellent;  although  tt 
shoTild  have  been  done  3  yean  ago  It's  better 
late  than  never.  What  Is  needed,  besides 
a  fresh  look  at  how  things  have  been  work- 
ing since  the  first  world  conference  in  1944. 
is  to  find  a  new,  carefully  controlled  cur- 
rency that  can  lubricate  the  wheels  of  trade." 
Rxuss,  who  said  his  cc«nmlttees  have  been 
calling  for  such  an  international  conference 
for  the  past  2  years,  said,  "What  it  comes 
down  to  Is  finding  a  way  that  will  protect 
the  economy  and  Jobs  that  now  exist."  He 
warned  that  If  a  new  tntematlonal  reserve 
system  Isn't  agreed  »pon  "the  American 
housewife  is  going  to  fieel  direct  effects  from 
things  that  happen  in  Tokyo  or  Zurich." 

Most  STiggestlons  for  a  new  reserve  trim 
on  the  idea  of  having  the  International 
Monetary  Fimd  (wWch  was  created  at  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference)  Issoie  certificates 
taia*  woiUd  l)e  gua«uiteed  against  deevalua- 
tion  and  would  be  held  by  central  banks  In 
oonj  unction  with  gold  or  TSS.  doUars.  Such  a 
new  system  would  ease  the  pinoh  on  world 
gold  suppUes  and  the  strain  on  the  UB.  dol- 
lar and,  at  the  same  time  continue  to  en- 
courage wider  trade  and  buslneeB  growth. 

Fowler  warned  that  no  country  should 
oome  to  the  oonference  wltbout  a  lot  of  hard 
preparatory  work  and  a  wUHngnees  to  listen 
to  other  polnto  o*  view.  He  said  preliminary 
work  toward  the  parley  would  be  begun 
when  the  Intematiooal  Monetary  Fund  hoids 
Its  annual  meeting  In  September.  A  Treas- 
ury official  said.  "Tliere's  no  timetable  yet  or 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  about  who  win  stt 
In.  But  lt%  a  safe  bet  M  wUl  be  held  next 
year."  The  offlclal  and  others  said  there 
was  little  likelihood  tlb»t  France  or  other 
European  nations  tha*  have  tended  to  of>. 
poee  any  expansion  of  money  reeervee  would 
stay  away  from  the  meeting.  One  official 
said,  "This  thing  hits  everybody  where  they 
live  and  the  free  world  is  going  to  make 
sure  their  economies  continue  to  grow." 

Reuss.  asked  about  what  would  happen  if 
Prance  rejected  the  oonference  Idea,  said 
"We  may  raU  about  their  demands  for  gold' 
but  I'm  sure  they  would  take  part  and  If 
they  dont  then  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
oould  pull  together  and  Just  go  ahead  with- 
out them."  Rsuss  said  his  two  ootnmlttees 
would  begin  heartngs  about  the  ooolerence 
and  on  suggestions  for  a  new  international 
monetary  reserve  next  week. 
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Small  Business  Administration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLORADO 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  own 
statement  concerning  an  award  given  to 
George  E.  Saunders,  head  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  for  the  Small  Biisiness 
Administration,  who  received  a  plaque  as 
"Area  Administrator  of  the  Year"  from 
Eugene  P.  Foley.  SBA  Administrator 
Upon  making  the  award  on  June  23  1955 
Mr.  Foley  praised  George  Saunders  for 
his  "Initative  and  ingenuity"  in  carrying 
out  SBA  programs  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area  which  Includes  Ctolorado,  Mon- 
ta,  Wyoming,  Utah,  North,  and  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  most  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Saunders'  early  career  was  in  Gov- 
ernment, having  served  for  5  years  priw 
to  1940  as  Secretary  of  State  in  Colorado 
In  this  capacity  he  was  responsible  tot 
the  State  motor  vehicle  depcirtment,  the 
State  liquor  department,  and  all  incor- 
porations under  the  State  laws.  Also  his 
responsibilities  Included  collection'  of 
some  $15  billion  a  year  in  taxes. 

In  1941  he  entered  the  retail  furniture 
business  and  continued  as  president  of 
the  George  E.  Saunders  Co.  untU  his  ap- 
pointment in  1963  as  regional  director 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Saunders  served  In  a  part-time 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  ad- 
justments for  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver.  Colo.  He  also  served  as  director 
of  Falcon  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Denver 
and  as  a  director  of  the  North  Denver 
Bank. 

In  addition,  he  served  in  civic  and 
social  organizations  such  as  interna- 
tional director  of  the  SERTOMA  group, 
chairman  of  the  State  board  of  welfare 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  crippled 
children  committee  and  many  others. 
Mr.  Saimders  was  appointed  area  ad- 
ministrator in  January  of  1965.  His 
business,  financial,  and  admlnistratiye 
experience,  together  with  his  wide  ac^ 
quaintance  with  the  business  and  civic 
community,  equip  Mr.  Saunders  partic- 
ularly well  for  the  position  of  area 
administrator. 

Among  his  first  innovations  was  in- 
stituting of  interviews  with  loan  appli- 
cants where  tumdowns  were  probable. 
This  was  most  useful  in  developing  fur- 
ther information;  often  favorable 
enough  to  grant  the  loan.  It  eliminated 
or  nearly  reduced  the  number  of  appeal 
cases;  it  established  a  more  friendly  and 
personal  relationship  with  applicants; 
and  it  created  a  more  favorable  view  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Saunders  quickly  laimched  an  in- 
tensive training  program,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent plaruilng  it  himself.  He  insisted 
upon  the  use  of  teams,  of  loan  servicing 
and  loan  processing  specialists  combined 
with  document  examiners  to  carry  on, 
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with  an  overseer  standing  by  and  acting 
only  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  pro- 
gram received  enthusiastic  support  on 
the  part  of  all  participants,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  considerable  savings  of 
time  and  processing  in  closing  of  loans 
has  resulted  with  the  constant  speed  up 
and  the  disbursement  of  loan  proceeds. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  known  for  his  sF>eclal 
efforts  among  minority  groups.  Soon 
after  taking  oflBce  he  launched  a  pro- 
gram whereby  committees  were  formed 
of  three  principal  minority  groups  in  the 
Denver  area.  Constant  contact  is  held 
by  Mr.  Saunders  and  these  groups.  They 
share  his  respect  and  he  has  theirs. 
Loan  applications  were  previously  un- 
heard of  by  these  groups,  but  they  have 
now  begun  to  filter  in.  As  time  goes  on 
and  the  full  development  of  the  plans 
by  this  area  realized,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  will  be  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  intergroup  relations.  Mr. 
Saunders,  from  the  business  relations 
viewpoint,  believes  in  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram and  has  used  every  facility  at  his 
command  to  carry  the  SBA  message  to 
the  business  community.  As  a  result, 
his  area  recently  docketed  and  undock- 
eted  the  greatest  number  of  loans  In  its 
history. 


Coins  Withoat  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP   CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  debate  now  going  on  concerning  our 
coinage  system  and  the  use  of  silver  for 
minting  UJ3.  dimes,  quarters  and  half 
dollars,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  appar- 
ent. That  is  the  much  discussed  fact 
that  silver,  either  now  or  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, must  be  eliminated  from  the  half 
dollar  as  well  as  other  coins. 

My  position  on  this  issue  has  been 
stated  and  restated.  I  support  elimina- 
tion of  all  silver  from  dimes,  quarters  and 
the  half  dollar  in  Uie  legislation  now  un- 
der discussion.  It  is  heartening  to  note 
that  observers  in  parts  of  the  country 
other  than  Washington  agree  with  me. 
I  refer  to  an  editorial  which  ai^)eared  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Hartford  Courant.  a 
newspaper  known  over  the  country  for 
Its  accurate  reporting  and  informative 
and  well-thought-out  editorials. 

This  editorial  states  Incisively  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  need  to  eliminate  silver 
from  the  half  dollar  at  this  time.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House.  I  Insert  this 
editorial  "Coins  Without  SUver."  In  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   Courant,  June 

11, 1965] 

Coins  WrrHour  Sn.VEH 

SUver  is  being  used  faster  than  It  is  being 
produced.  Substitutes  are  feasible  for  the 
silver  in  coinage,  but  not  for  such  industrial 
uses  as  photography.  The  administration 
bas  proposed  elimination  of  silver  from  dimes 
8iid  quarters  as  a  conservation  measure.  The 
House  Banking  Committee  has  voted  to  add 
balf  dollars  to  the   list,    leaving  only   the 


little-used  sUver  dollars  for  souvenirs  and 
boarding. 

Whether  the  change  in  coinage  is  made 
in  one  step  or  two  steps  probably  means  Uttle 
to  the  Administration,  although  its  original 
proposal  implied  two  steps.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  making  the  entire  change  at 
this  time,  and  letting  the  public  and  the 
sUver  producing  and  using  interests  adapt 
themselves  and  settle  down.  The  new  coins 
wtU  have  a  pure  copper  core,  with  a  layv  of 
cupro-nickel  on  the  outside  of  the  sandwich. 

Consumption  of  sUver  is  greater  than  the 
total  world  production.  The  deficit 
amounted  to  70  million  ounces  last  year. 
The  U.S.  stock  of  silver  has  been  cut  in  half 
during  the  past  2  years.  By  1967  the  supply 
will  be  exhaiisted  If  the  demand  continues 
and  no  changes  in  coinage  are  made.  This 
would  send  up  prices  and  curtail  productloa 
in  many  Industries  that  depend  upon.  sUver. 
New  coins  will  provide  a  solution  without 
Inconveniencing  anyone  except  the  hoarder 
who  hopes  for  a  higher  silver  price. 


CoBgreu  Igsores  Water  SituatioB 


Are  Profits  of  Ci|:arette  Industry  More 
Important  Than  Health  of  Our  Yonth? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  RACg.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  S.  559, 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act,  Is  based  solely  on  the 
grounds  that  It  is  not  strong  enough; 
and  that  It  will  protect  tobacco  advertis- 
ing In  Its  present  form  untU  July  1,  1969. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  legislation  will 
accomplish  nothing  by  printing  a  word 
of  caution  on  cigarette  packages.  A 
sincere  and  genuine  effort  to  alert  poten- 
tial smokers,  especially  our  youth,  to  the 
possible  health  hazards  In  smcddng. 
would  surely  have  to  start  with  adver- 
tising— not  the  small  printed  matter  on 
a  cigarette  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean  of  Wisconsin 
newspaper  editors,  the  eminent  William 
T.  Evjue,  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this 
legislation  In  a  recent  editorial  In  his 
newspaper,  the  Capital  Times  of  Madi- 
son. 

I  concur  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
In  this  editorial  and  request  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Ass  Proptts  op  Cigarette  Industrt  Moss  Dc- 
FOKTANT  Than  Health  op  Our  Youth? 

Recently  VS.  8urge<»i  General  liutber 
Terry  made  this  statement:  "Every  4  min- 
utes s(»neone  In  this  country  dies  pre- 
maturely becaiise  of  cigarette  smoking."  But 
while  the  top  health  officer  of  this  Nation 
was  making  that  statement.  Congress  was 
passing  a  bill  promoted  by  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry. This  bill  will  prevent  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  ordering  the  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  to  include  in  their  ad- 
vertising a  warning  that  cigarettes  are  a 
health  hazard.  The  biggest  problem  with 
cigarettes  is  educating  the  young  people 
about  the  hazards  involved  in  smoking.  It 
is  the  advertising  that  Mitlces  most  of  them 
to  devtiop  the  habit.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant In  this  country — the  profits  of  the  ciga- 
rette industry  or  public  health? 

Let  the  people  have  the  truth  and  the  free- 
dom to  discxiss  it  and  all  will  go  well. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   HEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  views  expressed  In  an 
editorial  that  f^peared  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on 
July  10,  1965.  with  respect  to  legislation 
providing  water  quiality  stajxlards  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  many 
weeks  ago. 

We  sorely  need  legislation  aimed  at 
controlling  the  very  serious  problem  of 
water  pollution  of  our  waterways  and 
lakes,  and  I  urge  the  conferees  to  re- 
solve the  differences  and  report  this  bill 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  editorial  of  the  Courier-Express 
follows: 

CONCSHSs  Ignores  Water  Situation 

Judged  by  the  seeming  unwillingness  of 
congressional  conferees  to  settel  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  Federal  Government  ie  go- 
ing to  do  about  water  pollution,  alarm  over 
the  Nation's  water  supplies  has  no  founda- 
tion. 

Yet  the  Lake  Erie  region  is  looking  -jc 
action  by  the  U£.  Public  Health  Service 
under  existing  procedures  in  hc^^es  that  the 
lake's  death  can  be  stayed.  And  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commifision  has  declared 
a  4-State  water  emergency,  ordering  New- 
York  City  to  reduce  its  cons'jmption  ci 
water  from  the  Delaware  by  75  million  gal- 
lons a  day. 

Despite  these  and  many  other  ex^jnple£  cf 
popular  and  official  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems of  water  supply  and  pollution  of  sources 
at  fresh  water.  Congress  has  not  passed 
finally  at  this  session  any  measure  deaUrx 
with  the  problems. 

llie  Senate  approved  a  bill  in  January 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  water  quality 
standards  for  interstate  waterways  while  the 
House  in  April  passed  a  measure  that  does 
not  contain  this  feature.  The  House  bill. 
however,  raised  the  annual  authorization 
for  Federal  aid  in  oonstructlon  of  sewage- 
treatment  plants  from  $100  million  to  $150 
mUUon  with  the  additional  money  to  be  dif- 
trlbuted   in   States   with    large  population^ 

Months  have  passed  with  no  sign  that 
Senate  and  House  oonferees  are  going  to  get 
together  to  Iron  out  differences  and  secure 
passage  finally  of  a  oompromise  measure — 
though  why  there  shotild  be  a  compromise 
to  exclude  the  strongest  control  and  assist- 
ance features  of  eithn'  bUl  is  a  question 
that  can  be  answered  only  by  Members  o' 
Congress  who  have  in  mind  other  considera- 
tions beside  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare. 

Neither  bill  is  drastic  in  its  provisions. 
But  passage  of  one  which  would  permit  set- 
ting of  water  quality  standards  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  serve  notice  that  en- 
forcement of  poUution-control  law^  no 
longer  will  be  left  to  States  that  have  winked 
at  pollutioii  by  their  communities  and  in- 
dustries. 

WhUe  there  Is  some  hope  for  Lake  Erie's 
impyrovement  through  activity  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Serrice,  this  approach  should 
be  backed  up  by  passage  In  Congress  of  the 
strongest  measure  whi(^  can  be  put  to- 
gether from  the  varying  provisions  of  the 
Senate  and  House  bills. 

The  congressionsl  foot  dragging  indicates 
that  one  at  the  Nation's  most  serious  do- 
mestic problems,  which  ultimately  may  prove 
to  be  the  most  serious  that  has  originated 
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carrier  now  receives  12  cents  per 

allowance.     He  buys  his  own  gas, 

maintenance    and    pays    for    all 

he  may  need  such  as  towing 
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standby  transportation  when  it 
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some  of  the  things  that  would  be 
about  If  the  bill  embraced  by  the 
ritlon  becomes  law: 
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and  the  reduction  of  individual  Initiative  of 
rural  carrier  through  removal  of  private  own- 
ership, resulting  in  deterioration  of  rural 
carrier  moral. 

If  you  like  the  service  your  rural  carrier 
has  given  you  in  the  past,  and  you  want  to 
give  him  an  assist  in  this  instance,  drop  your 
Congressman  and  your  two  Senators  a  cour- 
teous note  protesting  the  rural  carrier  car 
leasing  bill.  He's  not  getting  fat  off  of  that 
12  cents  per  mile,  but  he  is  giving  service 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  perform  under 
the  lease  program. 
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Urban  Agency  Coming 

EXTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLUND  REDLIN 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1965 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
represent  a  predominantly  rural  constit- 
uency, I  recognize  the  many  serious 
problems  faced  by  the  Nation's  cities.  On 
June  16,  I  gave  my  support  to  H.R.  6927. 
to  create  a  Cabinet  level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
would  correspond  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  July  7.  1965,  edition 
of  the  Minot  Daily  News,  Minot.  N.  Dak., 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  note  editorial 
support  for  the  new  Department. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  editorial  with 
the  Members  and  request  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  the  editorial  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

Urban  Agenct  Coming 

Back  in  the  days  whem  America  was  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  society,  there  was 
prime  reason  to  have  a  Department  of  Ag- 
rlculttire  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  In  these  days,  when  the  revolution 
In  farming  and  marketing  methods  has  cre- 
ated so  many  new  problems,  there  is  still 
prime  reason  for  such  a  Dep>artment. 

There  also  is  reason,  however,  for  a  Cab- 
inet-level Government  agency  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  cities  and  those 
who  live  in  cities.  The  best  argument  for 
this  rests  on  a  simple  mater  of  population 
statistics:  Whereas  most  Americans  lived  on 
the  farm  or  In  rtiral  communities  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  established, 
about  70  percent  of  us  now  live  in  large 
towns  and  cities. 

The  United  States,  in  short,  has  becc«ne 
predominantly  an  urban  society.  It  appears 
almost  certain  to  become  more  so.  rather 
than  less  so,  In  the  decades  ahead.  This 
change  has  created,  Is  creating,  and  will  cre- 
ate a  wide  range  of  problems  that  must  be 
dealt  with. 

Thus  there  Is  excellent  reason  to  be  glad 
that  Congress  appears  in  a  mood  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  seems  nearer  than  at  any 
time  since  the  proposal  was  first  made.  Al- 
though the  House  margin  of  approval  for 
such  a  Department  was  small,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  legislators  have  now  come 
around  to  sometlilng  they  had  rejected  twice 
before. 

Now  It  Is  up  to  the  Senate,  where  pro6i>ects 
of  enactment  are  good.  We  seem  to  be  on 
the  way  at  last  to  giving  urban  problems  the 
sort  of  concerned  attention  they  demand. 
'Ours  will  become  a  more  pleasant  society  as 
this  effort  bears  fruit. 


Private  Enterprise  Versus  ARA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minne- 
sota leads  the  Nation  as  an  example 
of  how  private  enterprise,  when  given 
the  proper  climate  in  which  to  grow, 
far  outdistances  the  feeble  make-work 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Govemmenf  In 
creating  lasting  jobs  and  bolstering 
sagging  economies.  I  refer  to  the  tre- 
mendous resurgence  of  the  iron  ore  in- 
dustry in  northeastern  Minnesota  since 
the  taconite  amendment  was  passed, 
assuring  the  industry  of  fair  tax  treat- 
ment in  the  State.  Since  passage  of 
the  taconite  amendment,  private  enter- 
prise has  moved  ahead  to  Invest  over 
$971  million,  which  represents  the  lar- 
gest single  private  enterprise  investment 
ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  a  given  area. 

Although  this  project  is  barely  under- 
way, the  effects  have  been  startling,  with 
some  areas  reporting  a  drc^  in  unem- 
ployment rates  by  almost  one-half, 
These  are  benefits  that  accrue  to  all  of 
Minesota  in  new  jobs,  lower  unemploy- 
ment rates,  and  a  healthier  economy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  folly  of  the 
Government  spending  in  useless  proj- 
ects has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again.  Two  of  the  prime  examples  have 
directly  affected  my  own  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District. 

The  ARA  has  financed  a  $4  million 
hardboard  plant  in  Superior,  Wis.,  that 
this  month  goes  into  direct  competition 
with  three  neighboring  plants  built  by 
private  funds.  This  action  came  after  a 
Department  of  Commerce  report  stated 
that  existing  U.S.  facilities  were  already 
adequate  for  hardboard  demand.  Still 
this  Government  agency  went  ahead  and 
shelled  out  taxpayers'  cash  for  the  un- 
needed  factory. 

Then  there's  the  ridiculous  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  by  ARA  to  develop 
the  growing  of  sugarbeets  in  Maine  and 
New  York.  These  areas  were  unproven 
as  to  suitability  and  interest.  These 
new  plants  would  be  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  such  areas  as  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota, 
which  have  been  proven  to  be  excellent 
for  sugar  production,  and  which  were 
developed  by  the  hard  work  and  initiative 
of  the  local  people  themselves. 

Congress  recently  gave  the  generous 
ARA  new  life  when  It  extended  its  ex- 
piration date  for  60  days.  And  we  all 
know  that  a  new  program  is  In  the  mak- 
ing to  replace  it.  Under  any  name  it  Is 
the  same  ARA  boondoggle  that  has  not 
worked  in  the  past  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  function  in  the  future.  It  has 
done  far  more  harm  than  good,  and  at 
taxpayer  expense. 

The  comparison  is  perfectly  clear. 
Private  enterprise  in  Minnesota  is  pro- 
viding untold  benefits  to  the  State  com- 
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pared  to  the  Incalculable  harm  from  ARA 
and  other  bureaucratic  programs.  What 
this  Nation  needs  Is  a  better  business 
climate  In  which  the  proven  forces  of 
private  enterprise  can  operate,  rather 
than  the  Ineffective  and  scattered  buck- 
shot from  Washington  that  thwarts  the 
efforts  of  the  private  sector. 


A  Cheer  for  American  Imperialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  comfEcxicoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JtUy  14. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  brin«  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  second  half  of  an  article  In 
the  New  Yoric  Times  Magazine  of  July 
11,  1965,  called,  "A  Cheer  for  American 
Imperialism."  Mr.  Pairlie,  political 
writer  for  the  Spectator  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  London,  presents  a  var 
sophisticated  view  of  America's  role  in 
the  world  today. 

The  article  follows: 

An  empire  must  grow  ueed  to  the  fact  that 
Its  commitments — the  empire  itself — are 
without  rh3rme  or  reason.  One  of  the  great- 
est of  American  commentators  said  to  me 
the  other  day  that  what  I  called  the  Amer- 
ican empire  was,  in.  very  large  pert,  a  hold- 
over from  the  Second  World  War.  that  Amer- 
ica had  simply  foiind  herself  occupymg  posi- 
tions which  had  formerly  been  imder  the 
protection  of  Brltam  and  that  there  was  no 
real  reason  why  she  shoiild  now  stay  in  them. 
All  of  this  Is,  no  doubt,  true;  but  It  Is  how 
empires  grow,  and  thetr  illogicality  is  no 
criticism. 

Even  this  commenator  was  not,  then,  con- 
sistent. He  went  on  to  admit  that,  for  sen- 
timental reasons,  America  recognized  an  ob- 
ligation to  defend  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Why?  Becaxise  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  white,  while  India  (which  he  is  prepared 
to  abandon)  Is  coffee-colored?  Because  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  part  of  the  family 
of  English-speaking  peoples?  At  this  point 
I  found  not  only  a  great  deal  more  Illogi- 
cality, but  a  great  deal  more  immorality  in 
the  attitudes  of  my  American  critic  than  m 
my  own  conception  of  the  American  empire. 
An  empire  cannot  decently  distribute  its 
favors  in  this  fashion  according  to  its  prej- 
udices. 

But  I  cannot  leave  it  there.  One  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  experienced  of  British 
correspondents  recently  visited  Vietnam,  and 
returned  home  across  the  Pacific  and  across 
America.  Prom  Washington  he  filed  his  firm- 
est conclusion:  "Thank  God  for  Emperor 
LB.J.,"  read  the  headline  oVer  his  article. 
It  may  be  brash,  but  It  is  to  the  point.  I, 
too,  am  prepared  to  celebrate  the  American 
empire  and.  In  celebrating  it,  I  believe  I  give 
voice  to  the  inarticulate  feeimgs  of  millions 
and  millions  of  ordinary  people  of  the  world, 
where  they  have  access  to  the  truth. 

Where  the  Strategic  Air  Command  is, 
where  the  Tactical  Air  Command  1b,  wheice 
U.S.  Marines  may  quickly  be  brought  Into 
action,  where  U.S.  paratroops  stand  on  the 
alert,  where  the  American  fleets  plow  the 
seas  or  ride,  ready  to  strike,  in  their  great 
bases,  where  the  ultimate  deterrent  sprefids 
its  benign  protection,  there  is  peace — not 
certam,  for  only  the  foolish  man  looks  for 
certainty — but  at  least  more  likely.  If  I 
Bleep  soundly  in  my  bed  at  night,  if  I  ex- 
pect my  children  to  be  able  to  live  peaceful 
and  fruitful  lives,  it  is  because  I  count  my- 


self and  them  as  citizens  of  the  American 
empire. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  arrested  In  YugoeUvta. 
along  with  a  photograi^er  who  w»s  acoom- 
panylng  me.  It  Is  not  the  easiest  thing  to 
find  a  consul  In  Sarajevo  on  a  Satiirday 
morning,  and  we  discovered  to  our  dismay 
that  there  was.  in  fact,  no  British  consul 
In  Sarajevo. 

Was  tha:«.  then,  an  American  consul? 
Yes.  We  were  immediately  relieved.  We 
knew  at  once  that  the  arm  of  the  empire  to 
which  we  belonged  would  stretch  to  us  even 
there.  But  there  was  more  to  it  than  that. 
As  we  sat  moodily  \mder  the  eyes  of  our 
guards.  I  remarked  to  my  compcmion  that 
the  wonderful  Uilng  was  that  we  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  American  consul 
would  count  us  as  one  of  his  own.  But  we 
knew  more  even  than  that.  We  knew  that 
the  American  consul  represented  an  empire 
which  imderstood  ova  claims,  which  rested 
on  opposition  to  arbitrary  arrest,  detention, 
and  mqulsitton. 

We  were,  in  fact,  released  after  a  pro- 
longed and  angry  Interview  with  the  chief 
of  poUce.  wblle  the  search  for  the  American 
consul  was  being  made.  But  neither  I  nor 
my  companion  bad  the  sUghteet  doubt  that 
we  owed  our  release  to  the  threat,  which  I 
constantly  reiterated,  to  Involve  the  Aaual- 
can  oooisuL  What  is  more,  neither  the  mili- 
tary who  arrested  us  nor  the  poUce  who  de- 
tained us  questioned  our  right  as  British 
citizens  to  summon  the  American  consul  to 
our  protection.  They,  at  least,  assxuned  the 
existence  of  the  American  empire. 

In  both  the  large  and  the  small  considera- 
tions, this  protection,  this  duty  of  empire. 
Is  sublime. 

Por  this  Is  the  last  thing  that  I  wish  to  say 
about  the  conception  of  empire — and  per- 
haps only  an  outsider  can  say  it.  Empire  can 
be — and  the  American  empire  is — a  lofty 
enterjMlse. 

The  superiority  of  the  American  to  the 
Russian  or  the  Chinese  onplres  is  partly  a 
matter  of  mterest,  partly  a  matter  of  meth- 
ods, and  partly  a  matter  of  purpose.  There  Is 
nothing  peculiar  or  difficult  in  my  saying, 
as  an  TengHahm«t.n  and  Mr.  Bajagopalacharl's 
saying  as  an  Indian,  that  we  would  prefer  to 
Uve  within  the  American  emprlre  rather  tban 
the  Russian  or  the  C^ilnese  empires,  simply 
as  a  matter  of  calculated  self-mterest. 

That  we  calculate  our  interest  in  this 
way  is,  tn  turn,  the  result  of  the  methods 
of  empire  which  we  have  seen  used.  The 
American  empire  has  never  depended  on  the 
arbitrary  use  of  miUtary  power,  whereas 
neither  the  Russian  nor  the  Chinese  empires 
would  exist  without  it.  Moreover,  this  dif- 
ference In  methods  reflects  a  difference  of 
purpose.  Olbbon  qx>ke  of  the  emperors  of 
the  second  century  as  "pleased  with  con- 
sidering thnnselves  the  accountable  minis- 
ters of  the  laws,"  and  the  phrase  might  be 
applied  to  the  suocesslve  administrations 
which  have  discharged  America's  imperial  re- 
sponsibilities since  1945. 

Eiven  more  than  the  Roman  and  the 
British  Empires,  the  American  Bnplre  iinites 
power  to  law.  It  unites  power  to  the  search 
for  a  world  order.  It  units  power  to  the  de- 
sire of  men  in  a  rich  and  advanced  society 
to  bring  succor  to  the  poor  and  the  back- 
ward who  live  to  the  province  of  their  care. 
I  have  no  doubt  to  saying — although  it  will 
horrify  many — that  the  Peace  Corps  seems  to 
me  an  exact  and  lofty  imperial  enterprise. 
The  only  tragedy  is  that,  whereas  the  young 
district  commissioners  of  the  British  Empire 
had  no  thought  of  returning  home,  at  least 
until  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  abandon  their  mission  after 
only  a  few  years.  Deny  It  though  they  may, 
and  will,  the  volunteers  In  the  Peace  Corps 
are  driven,  first  and  foremost,  by  a  deep 
sense  of  imperial  mission. 

But  perhaps  the  most  obvious  type  of  an 
imperial  officer  is  a  man  like  James  S.  Klllen 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 


Trytog.  to  txim,  to  bring  some  economic 
order — ^to  bring  food — ^to  the  people  of  Paki- 
stan, ot  Korea,  and  now  of  Vietnam,  he  re- 
marked the  other  day.  that  the  bustoess. 
ethics  to  Vietnam  are  "probably  no  better, 
and  no  worse  than  anywhere  else  to  the  so- 
called  devtioping  oo\mtries."  It  was,  rec- 
ognizably, the  saddened,  the  disillusioned, 
but  the  benevolent  voice  of  empire. 

Notliing  seems  to  me  more  urgent  than 
that  America  should  ftod  some  way  of  build- 
ing up  a  corps  of  civil  officers — not  volun- 
teers, not  ad  hoc  recruits — who  can,  as  their 
life's  work,  undertake  the  decent  mission 
of  empire.  Almost  200  years  after  her  own 
Revolutionary  War,  America  requires  her  own 
altered  form  of  a  colonial  office. 

It  could  not.  Off  course,  be  called  that — 
■uch  is  the  touchiness  of  our  wartd  to  words 
which  represent  reaUty — any  more  than  the 
name  of  "empire"  can  be  used  by  either 
America  or  the  great  nxBnber  ot  its  subjects. 
But  it  Is  not  the  word,  the  name,  with  wliich 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  concerned  that  Amer- 
ica should  recognize  that  the  zeepoDSlhlUty 
she  has  undertaken  Is  Inescapable,  is  todl- 
vlslble.  is  without  logical  defense  but  also 
without  practical  substitute;  is  wasteful  and 
often  repugnant  but  ultimately  mncif ul  and 
needing  no  apology.  Por  20  yean  now — so 
sliort  a  time— the  United  States  has  ful- 
filled her  imperial  obligations  with  a  ma- 
tinity,  a  generosity,  and  an  enlightenment 
which  cannot  be  paralleled  to  all  the  tiistory 
of  the  world.  If  ever  a  coxmtry  had  the 
grace  for  «nplre.  It  Is  this. 

What  is  more,  I  believe  that  this  Is  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  people  of  America. 
"Hie  "cloud  of  critics"  at  the  center,  as  Gib- 
bon contemptuously  dismissed  them,  may  re- 
act nervously  to  every  exercise  of  their  coun- 
try's power.  But  I  have  traveled  already  In 
some  of  the  States  and  have  found,  to  the 
mass  of  her  people,  a  sense  of  pxupose,  even 
a  clearness  of  mission,  which  is  truly  Im- 
I>erial;  which  Is  lordly,  benevolent,  and  touch- 
Ingly  aware  that  the  task  they  have  under- 
taken Is  a  task  which  will  not  fall  from  thelr 
shoiiiders  for  generations  more. 

If  this  steadiness  and  clearness  are  not 
"empire" — ^then  find  another  word  for  It.  For 
It  Is  there. 


Uninsured  District  Motorists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TOBK  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  qjnr  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  broadcast  by  sta- 
tion WMAL  here  in  Washington  during 
the  week  of  July  11.  I  am  the  sponsor 
of  H.R.  634 — ^which  is  based  on  New  York 
law  and  which  provides  a  solution  for 
having  irresponsible  uninsured  motorists 
on  the  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Uninsured  District  Motorists 

Uninsured  District  motorists  have  had  a 
good  thing  going  far  too  long.  They  must 
bo  forced  to  accept  financial  responsibility 
for  their  actions. 

There  are  more  than  265,000  cars  regis- 
tered to  the  District.  More  than  50,000  cars 
are  driven  without  insurance  and  represent  a 
hazard  to  every  citizen  to  the  area. 

Last  week  a  House  District  Subcommittee 
resumed  heartogs  on  legislation  to  provide 
adequate  protection.  Unless  a  measure  is 
approved,  area  residents  will  remain  at  tlie 
mercy  of  irresponsible  uninsured  motorists. 
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HQN.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NKW    J^iSZT 

IN  THi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday.  JiUy  14. 1965 
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TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HELSTOSKI.     Mr.       Speaker, 

.  Prior,  business  writer  for  the 

the  leading  newspajier  of  Ber- 

'.  N.J.,  has  analyzed  the  effect 

income  tax  reduction  and 

elimination  of  excise  taxes. 

article    concludes 

reductions  have  been  a  tre- 

boon  for  business,  at  least  in 

ounty  and  Rockland  County, 
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He  foresees  a  healthy  second  half,  with 
an  added  boost  from  the  enmlnation  and 
reduction  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes. 

Hackensack  merchants  have  had  good  ac- 
tivity during  the  first  half,  says  Harry  Good- 
ing of  the  Hackensack  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  second  half  should  get  off  to  a  boom- 
ing start  next  week  during  the  July  22,  23, 
and  24  Hackensack  Festival  Days,  he  said. 

Bloomlngdale's,  Hackensack,  labels  the  first 
half  as  good,  while  Bamberger's.  Paramus, 
describes  It  as  excellent. 

REPORTS    ARE    ROST 

Franklin  Simon,  Hackensack,  reports  its 
first  half  sales  were  more  than  satisfactory. 

Most  stores  In  the  Garden  State  Plaaa  re- 
port a  sales  hike  for  the  6-month  period 
over  last  year.  "A  healthy  gain,"  said  a 
spokesman. 

They  also  anticipate  added  sales  in  the 
next  6  months. 

The  big  questions  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  half  were:  Would  the  boom  of  the  aver- 
age added  $4  weekly  takehome  pay  for  each 
worker  carry  over  into  1965  and  woiild 
Congress  eliminate  the  Federal  excise  tax? 

The  answers  have  been  yes. 

Now  the  questions  are:  How  long  wlU  the 
boom  last  and  how  much  effect  will  the 
Federal  excise  tax  cut  have  on  the  retailing 
In  the  second  half  of  1965? 

No  definitive  answers  emerge,  but  the  gen- 
eral consensxis  to  the  first  seems  to  be: 
There's  no  cloud  on  the  econcwnlc  hc«izon, 
and  there's  no  reason  why  the  boom  can't 
continue;  at  worst,  it  will  level  off. 

As  for  elimination  of  the  excise  tax,  vlr- 
tuaUy  every  merchant  says  It  wUl  act  as  a 
sales  incentive. 

SALES    RISE    FORECAST 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  legislation  to  cran- 
pel  manufacturers  to  pass  along  the  reduc- 
tion to  consumers  in  the  shape  of  lower 
prices,  but  President  Johnson's  urging  to  do 
so  seems  to  be  taking  effect. 

Merchants  from  Wallington  to  West  Point 
look  for  Increased  sales  of  air  conditioners, 
fans,  cameras,  sporting  goods,  and  refrigera- 
tors dtuing  the  summer,  which  otherwise 
will  have  Its  usually  usual  doldrums. 

Each  of  these  items  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  being  good  hot  weather  sellers  and  being 
on  the  list  of  which  had  the  Federal  excise 
tax  lifted. 

In  the  fall  and  winter,  sales  should  In- 
crease In  precisely  those  items  which  no 
longer  have  the  tax  or  have  had  the  tax 
reduced — furs.  Jewelry,  television  sets,  pens 
and  pencils,  photographic  equipment,  musi- 
cal Instanunents.  cosmetics,  and  other  items. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  Bergen  Coimty 
area  and  Rockland  have  had  population 
growths  in  the  past  year  with  the  influx  of 
new  business.  New  plants  bring  new  work- 
ers. 

And  each  100  new  factory  workers,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  from  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  will  bring  to  a  town:  359  more 
people.  91  more  schoolchildren,  $710,000 
more  personal  income  per  year.  $331,000  more 
retail  sales;  and  $229  more  In  bank  deposits. 

This  means  a  sizable  amount  of  spending 
power  is  concentrated  in  this  bicounty  area. 
In  the  latest  available  figure,  compiled  by 
the  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service.  Bergen 
residents  spent  $1,253,990,000  in  the  last  12- 
month  period,  compared  with  $1,181,274,000: 
while  Rockland  residents  poured  $155,658,000 
In  local  stores,  compared  with  $153,718,000 
during  the  previous  year. 

In  Bergen,  the  average  family  spent  $4,902 
on  purchases,  cconpared  with  the  national 
average  of  $4,470.  Per  household  spending 
In  Rockland  was  at  the  rate  of  $3,639  per 
family. 

.  With  more  disposable  money  In  the  hands 
of  the  average  family,  thanks  to  rising  in- 
come and  cuts  in  Federal  Income  and  ex- 
cise  taxes,  the  amount   for  such   basics   as 
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foods  and  clothing  was  much  larger  th«« 
usual.  ^^ 

Moreover,  residents  In  Rockland  and  Ber 
gen  indulged  In  fancier  foods,  frillier  flner»" 
and  Uveller  living.  ^■ 

In  Rockland,  some  60  percent  of  the  doJ 
lar  went  for  food,  cars,  and  auto  equipment 
Broken  down  It  was  $50,574,000  for  food- 
$32,063,000  for  auto  equipment;  and  810 ' 
556.000  at  gas  stations. 

Bergen  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  dollar  for  these  items — some  49  percent 
of  it.  Their  combined  sales  amoimted  to 
$618,487,000.  a  gain  over  the  previous  vear-s 
$597,442,000.  '  *       * 

Food  shops  on  the  main  streets,  and  food 
departments  In  the  giant  centers  alon*  the 
highways  took   in  some  $333,657,000.   This 
does  not  include  the  money  spent  in  res 
taurants. 

Auto  dealers  from  North  Arliilfeton  to 
Nyack,  including  those  who  sell  trailers, 
boats,  motorcycles,  and  the  like,  had  a  com- 
blned  sales  vcdume  of  $195,137,000. 

Gas    staUona    Unlng    tlie    highways    and 
streets   of   the    two-coimty  area   put  some 
$89,693,000   into   their   collective   cash  ne 
isters.  ^ 

Stcres  selling  general  merchandise  grossed 
$124,862,000;  apparel  shops.  $92,690,000;  hooe 
furnishings  stores.  $78,073,000;  and  drrs 
stores,  $34,014,000. 

Other  retaU  establishments  also  recorded 
Increases. 

In  Rockland,  the  same  rosy  plctxire  hai 
been  painted. 

General  merchandise  sales  reached  $5  168  - 
000;  apparel,  $9,455,000;  furniture,  $6,143'- 
000;  and  drugs,  $4,402,000. 


Federal  Govemment  and  Kentucky: 
Partners  in  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  kEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jidy  14. 1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  thla 
House  about  the  unfortunate  collusion 
In  ignorance  of  the  Pederal  Govemment 
and  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  making  the 
State  a  rich  grassland  for  gangland  gam- 
bling grazing.  The  continued  Illegality 
of  gambling  in  Kentucky  merely  serves 
to  insure  that  clandestine  gambling  will 
continue  to  line  mob  pockets  with  fat 
profits,  whereas  Government-run  gam- 
bling would  i..ut  these  moneys  in  public 
hands  for  public  welfare  schemes. 

Last  year,  the  parlmutuel  turnover  In 
Kentucky  came  to  $88  million.  Illegal 
gambling  was  far  more  extensive,  in  the 
tried  and  true  spirit  of  mob  citadels  like 
Newport  and  Covington.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  McClellan  committee  pegged 
national  off-track  betting  at  $50  billion 
annually,  and  other  testimony  indicated 
that  this  figure  was  only  42  percent  of  the 
total  illegal  gambling  figure,  which  fig- 
ure would  then  approximate  $120  billion 
a  year.  On  a  population  basis,  Kentucky 
would  account  for  $2.04  bUlion  of  this. 
The  mob  keeps  about  10  percent  of  this 
as  profit,  so  that  the  mob  is  having  a 
royal  $200  million  feed  In  the  Bluegrass. 

The  gambling  profits  are  the  source 
of  funds  for  much  of  Kentucky's  many- 
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shaded  vice.  The  illegality  of  gambling 
tiBs  driven  gambling  undergroimd  and 
into  the  service  of  the  crime  syndicates. 
Tlie  ignorant  partnership  of  the  Pederal 
and  State  Governments  in  perpetuating 
this  illegality  has  turned  the  sport  of 
kings  Into  the  payroll  of  pimps  In  Ken- 
tucky— as  well  as  the  payrol  of  pushers 
and  the  exchequer  of  extortionists.  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Nation  need  Government- 
run  gambling  to  take  gambling  profits 
out  of  underworld  hands.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  with  State  and  National  lotteries. 


Declaration  of  Independence  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  Standard-Star  per- 
taining to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence House  and  Library  located  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom    the    Standard-Star    (New    Rochelle, 

N.Y.)  June  25, 1965] 

Habwood    Cited    for    Etforts    To    Restore 

Historic  Home 

A  luncheon  was  given  this  week  at  the  Tale 
Club  of  New  York  honoring  Charles  Harwood, 
Jr.,  1  Washington  Square.  Larchmont,  for  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  House.  The  '76 
Committee  w^hlch  cited  Mr.  Harwood  wias 
formed  to  restore  the  house  in  Philadelphia 
where  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  document. 

Kenneth  G.  Smith,  an  authority  on  his- 
torical buildings,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
Samuel  J.  Cohen,  a  Jeffereonlan  scholar, 
showed  slides  of  the  house  where  the  docu- 
ment was  written.  The  house  Itself  was 
torn  down  82  years  ago.  Only  the  bronze 
tablet  remains. 

However,  In  1963  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000  to  buy  the  site.  Plans  are  under- 
way to  reconstruct  the  house  and  to  add  a 
lltoary.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is 
honorary  chairman. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Mr.  Harwood 
stressed  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man 
of  deep  vision  and  foresight  and  quoted  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "Where  there  Is  no 
vision  the  people  perish."  He  went  on  to 
say,  "The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence when  pledging  themselves  to  the 
task  which  lay  before  them,  fully  realized 
•  •  •  that  the  Government  was  not  the 
source  or  the  instrument  for  promoting  the 
unalienable  rights  given  them  by  their 
Creator.  For  government  was  not  to  be  the 
master  but  the  servant  of  men."  Mr.  Har- 
wood also  stated  that  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  are  rights  which  "be- 
long solely  to  God  and  cannot  be  delegated 
to  the  President,  Congress  or  even  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

Mr.  Harwood  obtained  his  bachelor  of  so- 
cial science  In  economics  from  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  attended 
Boston  University  Law  School  and  Sufifolk 
Iaw  School.  He  did  postgraduate  work  In 
economics  and  transportation  at  Columbia 
University. 

In  1951  he  won  a  prize  from  the  New  York 
Hallroad  Club  for  a  paper  dealing  with  VS. 


transportation  policies.  He  Is  author  of  sev- 
eral papers  dealing  with  "CumuUttT*  Voft- 
Ing."  He  Is  a  member  at  the  Tale  Club, 
New  York  Railroad  Club,  Westchester  Coun- 
try Club,  Nq  Alumni  AssoclatloQ.  IVatlonal 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, a  32d  degree  Mason,  Westchester  Chap- 
ter of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Bethlehem.  Oom- 
mandery,  Oonserratlve  Society  of  America, 
and  Nathan  Hale  Conservative  Club. 


Capt.  Charles  H.  Kimes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
you  ever  noticed  how  a  man's  head  will 
swell  several  sizes  too  big  for  his  hat,  and 
his  heart  nearly  burst  with  pride  when 
the  boy  next  door  suddenly  becomes  a 
nationally  acclaimed  hero?  Well,  that 
is  just  what  happened  a  couple  of  Mon- 
days ago,  when  I  heard  of  the  fantastic 
achievement  of  Capt.  Charles  Kimes. 
And  I  have  not  been  able  to  wear  my  hat 
since. 

I  can  remember  Charles  Kimes  as  the 
happy-go-lucky  kid  making  his  way, 
along  with  dozens  of  other  neighborhood 
boys,  through  all  the  joys  and  woes  of 
becoming  a  man. 

Recently  all  these  fond  memories  were 
brought  back  in  a  flash  as  I  listened  to 
the  humanly  imbelievable  account  of 
Captain  E[lmes'  victory  over  sure-fire 
disaster  for  himself,  his  crew  and  152 
other  passengers  aboard  his  Boeing  707 
jet  airliner. 

When  I  recoimt  how  this  brave  pilot's 
calm,  clear  voice  instilled  courage  and 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  sharing 
this  tenlfsdng  experience  with  him,  only 
then  can  I  begin  to  approach  this  mar- 
velous feat  of  Charles  Kimes'  with  proper 
appreciation. 

What  presence  of  mind.  What  pres- 
ence of  mind,  indeed,  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision as  to  carry  on  to  Travis,  rather 
than  dump  into  the  Pacific,  What  faith 
and  courage  to  meet,  not  one,  but  several 
spine-chilling  threats  with  this  same 
presence  of  mind. 

All  this  could  not  help  but  bring  to 
thought  Rudyard  Kipling's  words,  "li 
you  can  keep  your  head  when  all 
around  •   •  •." 

My  hat  is  off  to  this  Enid,  Okla.  boy. 
Captain  Kimes,  and  to  his  crew.  And 
I  am  sure  this  feeling  is  shared  by  all 
Americans,  as  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Monday,  July  5,  1965: 
Blue  Is  Still  Wnj) 

It  was  the  last  touch  needed  to  his  calm, 
professional  heroism  for  Pan  American  Pilot 
Charles  H.  Kimes  to  play  down  his  accom- 
plishment in  bringing  safely  home  a  crippled 
airliner  with  153  persons  on  board.  He 
could  not,  he  said,  "wear  the  hero's  hat." 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  had  other 
Ideas  and  so  does  anyone  who  has  read  the 
story.  The  captcOn's  707  jet  bad  just  taken 
off  from  San  Francisco  for  HawaU  when 
trouble  took  over.  A  vlng  fuel  tank  ex- 
ploded.   One  engine  dropped  off;  so  did  about 


80  feet  of  wtng.  At  that  point  CH>tcan  Kimes 
took  over  from  trouble. 

He  brought  the  plane  delicately  iq>  to  1,400 
feet,  flew  out  over  water  so  as  to  avdd  the 
populated  bay  area,  and.  having  made  It  to 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  46  miles  away,  flew 
in  circles  untU  the  damaged  in-nfUng  gear 
coxild  be  lowered  into  place  by  hand.  As 
they  used  to  say  in  early  aviation,  he  came 
in  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer  and  the  seat  of 
his  pants. 

With  enough  dials  and  gages  to  start  a 
small  computer  operation,  a  lot  of  the  per- 
sonal control  has  gone  out  of  bigtime  fly- 
ing. It  is  heartening  to  know  that  it  can 
still  be  called  upon  when  needed.  The  pUot 
richly  deserves  his  special  citation  from  the 
FAA.  And  anyone  embarking  on  a  Pan 
American  flight  will  feel  a  little  more  se- 
cure if  the  name  on  the  captain's  door  Is 
Charles  H.  Kimes. 


Taking  Miracles  for  Granted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

\^dnesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Joseph  Alsop, 
pomts  out  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  14.  1965,  the  legislative 
mh-acles  we  have  witnessed  during  this 
session  of  Congress  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted. 

We  have  a  lot  more  work  to  do,  but  I 

believe  that  all  of  us  can  take  pride  in 

the  progress  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alsop  in 

his  column,  which  follows :  , 

Taking  Miraclzs  for  Granted 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Washington. — It  Is  easy  enough  to  give  the 
measure  of  the  Joint  achievement  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  With  a  bit  of  luck,  the  President 
will  even  get  his  immigration-reform  bill  be- 
fore the  session  ends. 

If  any  knowing,  person  had  been  asked. 
last  year,  how  soon  we  could  hope  for  re- 
form of  the  hoary  and  unjust  system  of 
immigration  quotas,  the  answer  would  have 
been:  "Not  until  hell  freezes  over."  And 
every  word  in  this  response  would  have  beei\ 
meant  quite  literally. 

Nowadajrs  In  contrast,  every  one  Is  fretting, 
not  at  all  because  the  reform  bill  has  no 
chEince  of  passage,  but  because  it  is  being 
undvUy  delayed  by  the  squalid  row  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  chairman. 
Emantiel  Celler.  of  New  York,  is  scarcely 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Michael  F^ghan  of  Ohio.  Even 
BO,  the  row  Is  unlikely  to  be  fatal. 

In  the  old  days,  to  be  sure,  the  Feighan 
subcommittee  was  the  official  graveyard  of 
all  sane  legislation  about  Immigration:  the 
cross-grained  Feighan  used  to  be  proud  to 
run  a  graveyard.  Today,  however,  long-de- 
layed redistrlcting  has  caused  chsmges  In 
Feighan's  home  district:  and  Feighan  Is 
much  less  eager  to  be  known  as  a  cemetery 
owner. 

In  addition,  the  Johnson  landslide  caused 
Important  changes  In  the  composition  of  tlie 
Judiciary  Committee  itself.  The  admintsfra- 
tlon's  legislative  strategists  took  care  to  see 
that  these  larger  changes  were  strongly  re- 
flected in  the  Feighan  subcommittee.  Thus 
if  worst  comes  to  worst,  the  bill  can  simply 
be  taken  away  from  Feighan  and  sent  to 
the  House  floor  for  early  action. 
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action  Is  taken,  final  enactment  Is 

Thvis,  the  antiquated  system  of 

Igratlon    quotas,    with    Its    ugly 

of  racial  prejudice,  will  at  last  go 

Instead,  we  shall  have  a  gen- 

igratlon  quota  of  161,000  per  an- 

same  as  before,  but  with  no  racial 
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y  becaxise  Immigration  reform  has 
aeemed  so  totally  hopeless,  more- 
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r  sallty.    Every  one  ought  to  be  as- 
Jiat  an  immigration-reform  bill  has 
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J  program. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday. 
House,  by  a  bipartisan  ef- 

I  was  instrumental,  re- 

amendment   to   the   voting 

that    would    permit    large 

Spanish-speaking  residents 


of  New  York  to  vote  without  meeting 
the  English  language  literacy  require- 
ment. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  section  of  this 
important  bill  which  is  of  less  relevtince 
to  the  basic  issue  of  denial  of  Negro 
voting  rights. 

The  New  York  Times  on  May  22,  edi- 
torially opposed  this  amendment  because 
"the  requirement  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish imposed  by  New  York  State  has 
been  fairly  and  impartially  administered 
and  it  should  not  be  destroyed  by  Fed- 
eral law." 

In  reaffirming  its  previous  position, 
the  New  York  Times,  on  July  13,  again 
wrote  an  editorial  which  I  commend  to 
the  Members  of  this  House: 

The  Literacy  Test 
The  voting  rights  bill,  now  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  goes  to  conference 
for  resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
versions  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Hoxise.  On  every  major  point  at  issue  the 
Hoxise  bUl  is  superior.  If  the  final  measure 
follows  It  In  most  respects,  it  will  be  a  tri- 
imiph  for  democracy  and  a  major  weapon 
against  racial  discrimination. 

However,  one  of  the  key  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  racial  discrimination  is  a  provision 
accepted  in  the  Senate  but  rejected  in  the 
House,  that  woxild  permit  large  numbers  of 
Spanish -speaking  residents  of  New  York  caty 
tC'  vote  in  the  forthcoming  mayoral  election 
without  meeting  the  English  language  liter- 
acy requirements  specified  by  the  New  York 
State  constitution. 

Leaders  of  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  In  this  city  have  endorsed  this 
provision,  but  we  adhere  to  the  position  we 
have  set  forth  many  times  in  the  past:  the 
English  langxiage  literacy  requirement  speci- 
fied by  the  State  constitution  ever  since  1922 
is  sound  and  should  not  be  abridged.  It  has 
always  been  fairly  administered  and  never 
used  as  a  means  of  discrimination  against 
minority  groups. 

The  government  of  New  York  State  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  English  language.  The  laws 
are  in  English.  Virtually  aU  public  meetings 
devoted  to  political  discussions  and  the  pub- 
lic btisiness  are  conducted  in  English.  In- 
telligent participation  4n  the  affairs  of  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  requires  a 
knowledge  of  English.  Every  assistance 
should  be  given  those  who  wish  to  qualify  to 
vote  here,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  weaken- 
ing this  basic  requirement.  These  consider- 
ations seem  to  lis  to  demonstrate  that  the 
amendment  has  no  place  in  a  law  designed 
to  block  discrimination  against  Negro  voting 
in  the  South. 

The  other  major  points  In  which  the  House 
bill  seems  better  than  the  Senate  version  are 
in  banning  the  poU  tax  as  a  prerequisite  of 
voting;  permitting  Negroes  to  register  di- 
rectly with  Federal  examiners  without  hav- 
ing first  to  apply  to  local  registrars,  and 
providing  for  Federal  poll  watchers  on  elec- 
tion day. 


Congressional  Responsibility  to  Today's 
I  GJ.'s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13, 1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  William  McGaffin  ap- 


peared in  last  Monday's  New  York  Post 
and  succinctly  made  the  point  that  we 
are  simply  not  doing  enough  for  today's 
GI's  who  are  serving  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation  to  provide  readjustment  benefits 
for  our  men  who  serve  in  areas  of  hostU- 
ity.  Mr.  McGaffin  suggests  that,  in  ad- 
dition, we  accord  prompt  consideration 
to  the  need  for  more  realism  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  GI  hazardous  duty  pay 
and  reinstitution  of  insurance  programs 
I  believe  that  the  article  contributes 
some  incisive  thought  to  the  Issue  of  cwi- 
gressional  responsibilities  to  our  ors 
and  I  wholeheartedly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues : 
Uninsured  GI's 
(By  William  McGaffin) 
Washington. — ^More  and  more  GIs  are  be- 
ing asked  to  face  death  on-  foreign  battle- 
fields in  today's  troubled  world. 

Yet,  they  are  not  covered  by  Government 
life  Insurance  policies.  Nor  do  they  enjoy, 
upon  leaving  the  service,  the  educational  and 
other  benefits  made  available  to  the  veterans 
of  Korea  and  World  War  n. 

They  do  receive  combat  pay  If  they  are 
exposed  to  hostile  fire  and  meet  certain  other 
quaUflcations.  This  gives  a  soldlM-.  regard- 
less of  rank,  a  $55-a-month  bonus  on  top 
of  his  regular  pay. 

But  there  are  curious  inconsistencies  in 
the  way  the  Defense  Department  has  applied 
this  since  It  was  approved  by  Congress  2 
years  ago.  A  GI  who  gets  shot  at  In  the  Do- 
mlnlcan  Republic,  for  example,  Is  not  eligible 
fc«-  It — unless  he  gets  wovmded  or  Is  killed. 
In  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,  an  esti- 
mated 25  percent  of  the  GIs  were  drawing 
combat  pay  until  recently.  Now  about  75 
percent  will  begin  receiving  it. 

The  rule  was  liberalized  for  Vietnam  out 
of  recognition  of  the  rapidly  escalating  war 
there.  Combat  money  la  not  paid  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  on  the  grounds  that 
there  is  no  clearly  established  enemy  then 
and  the  situation  Is  considered  temporary. 
The  Pentagon  general  who  supplies  thU 
explanation  shrugs  as  he  finishes  as  though 
he.  too.  questions  whether  It  Is  right  to  be 
so  arbitrary  In  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

This  issue,  however,  does  not  bother  near- 
ly as  many  people  here  as  the  fact  that  the 
GIs  are  no  longer  covered  by  Insiu-ance.  In 
World  War  n,  they  contributed  toward  Its 
cost.  In  Korea,  they  were  given  a  $10,000 
policy  free. 

It  is  satisfying  to  report  that  a  growing 
number  of  Congressmen  appear  to  be  having 
twinges  of  conscience  about  this  situation. 
Four  bills  to  restore  GI  insurance  have  been 
introdxiced  In  this  session. 

Congress  abolished  the  Insurance  program 
and  raised  the  monthly  benefits  to  service- 
men's widows  in  1957.  Up  to  this  time,  a 
widow  was  paid  $87  a  month,  plus  social 
security  for  herself  and  her  children,  plus 
the  $10,000  in  insurance  paid  out  at  the  rate 
of  $92.90  a  month  for  10  years. 

Since  1957,  she  has  been  entitled  to  $120 
a  month  plus  12  percent  of  her  husband's 
basic  pay,  and  social  security.  The  monthly 
benefits  range,  approximately,  from  $132  to 
$262,  depending  upon  her  husband's  rank, 
m  contrast  to  the  fiat  $87  a  month  paid  to 
survivors  of  all  ranks  before. 

Her  social  security  payments  are  higher 
now,  also,  particularly  if  her  husband  held  a 
higher  rank.  Before  1957,  social  security  was 
free  for  the  GI  but  payments  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries were  low.  as  they  were  based  on  an 
arbitrary  figure  for  all  ranks  of  $120  a  month. 
Since  1957.  the  serviceman  has  contributed 
to   social  security   like  any  other  employed 
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person  and  the  benefits  are  based  on  his  rats 
o(  pay.  If  he  earned  $1,800  a  year  In  the 
lervlce,  his  widow  with  one  child  would  draw 
$109.60  a  month.  If  he  earned  $4,800.  the 
vidow  and  child  would  draw  $190.60  a  month. 

With  the  abolishment  of  the  Insurance 
program,  parents  were  cut  out  of  the  benefit 
pattern.  Survivors  of  urunarried  men  who 
die  in  service  are  awarded  only  the  death 
gratuity  of  6  months'  base  and  combat  pay. 
In  the  case  of  a  private,  this  would  come  to 
only  $800. 

Congressmen  are  now  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  whether  this  Is  fair.  They  won- 
der whether  the  benefit  scale  established 
8  years  ago  provides  as  adequately  as  it 
should  for  the  security  of  widows  and  chil- 
dren In  1965. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Congress  may 
well  restore  some  kind  of  insurance  pro- 
gram. There  appears  to  be  less  chance  for 
a  perennial  proposal  of  Senator  Yarboeough, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  to  pay  "readjustment 
benefits,"  Including  such  items  as  education 
grants  and  home  loans,  for  veterans  of  to- 
day's cold — not  hot — wars. 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  Christening  of 
SS  "Hope" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or  MAssACHXTsnrs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope  celebrates  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  christening. 
Since  that  memorable  day  In  San  Pran- 
claco  on  September  22.  1960,  the  vessel's 
parent  organizations  Project  HOPE,  has 
grown  into  the  largest  and  most  effec- 
tive medical-education  program  of  its 
kind.  In  the  world. 

Let  me  cite  briefly,  the  major  accom- 
plishments of  this  magniificent  orga- 
nization: 

In  5  years,  the  SS  Hope  has  traveled 
to  five  countries  on  three  continents. 

Project  HOPE  has  trained  nearly  3,000 
doctors  and  nurses,  performed  over  6,000 
major  operations,  treated  more  than 
lOO.OOO  persons,  vaccinated  some  1  mil- 
lion children,  and  distributed  a  million 
cartons  of  nourishing  milk. 

HOPE  has  set  up  such  nationwide  pro- 
grams as  nutrition- education  plan, 
under  which  mothers  and  children  are 
taught  proper  practices  in  sanitation, 
hygiene  and  dietary  habits. 

In  the  meantime,  land-based  opera- 
tions have  been  set  up,  in  the  developing 
nations  visited  by  the  ship,  to  continue 
the  programs  initiated  by  HOPE. 

In  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  the  first  coun- 
try visited  by  the  vessel,  HOPE  trained 
medical  personnel  who  now  staff  a  re- 
cently constructed  hospital. 

In  Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  HOPE  di- 
rects activities  in  a  specially  built  ortho- 
pedic rehabilitation  center  for  children. 

In  Trujillo,  Peru,  the  project  super- 
vises the  coimtry's  first  residency  and 
internship  program,  at  the  city's  medical 
school  and  hospital. 

In  Cuenca,  Ecuador,  Project  HOPE 
is  upgrading  and  reorganizing  the  cur- 
riculimi  at   the  University  of  Cuenca 


S(diool  of  Medicine  and  the  city's  hos- 
pital. 

Additional  shore  programs  are  main- 
tained by  HOPE,  and  another  will  be  es- 
tablished In  Africa  when  the  ship  leaves 
Conakry,  Guinea.  The  SS  Hope  sails 
out  of  the  west  African  port  city  on 
August  14  and  returns  to  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  on  September  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  ceremonies 
throughout  the  country  will  honor  Proj- 
ect HOPE  in  September,  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  congratulate  the  project. 

As  an  advocate  and  supporter  of  Proj- 
ect HOPE  since  its  Inception,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  watch  the  good  work  and 
compassion  of  the  men  and  women  of 
HOPE. 

I  recall  the  difficult  days  in  1958  when 
Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  a  specialist  in  in- 
ternal medicine  from  Washington,  D.C., 
struggle  for  2  years  to  launch  his 
dream. 

I  remember  the  enthusiastic  support 
from  such  officials  as  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  former  President  Elsenhow- 
er, and  our  colleague,  Congressman  Ed 
Edmondson. 

Then  there  are  the  dedicated  doctors 
who  volunteer  2  months  of  their  time  to 
serve  abroad  the  ship;  the  talented  nurs- 
es who  work  at  minimal  salaries  for  en- 
tire, year-long  voyages,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent men  and  women  in  white  who  con- 
tinue HOPE'S  legacy  on  shore  after  the 
ship  has  gone. 

Most  importantly,  the  greatest  per- 
sonal satisfaction  has  been  the  warm 
endorsement  of  HOPE  by  the  American 
people— by  the  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  give  so  generously;  by 
the  representatives  from  business,  labor, 
and  all  walks  of  life,  who  volunteer  their 
services;  and  by  the  industries  and  firms 
which  donate  millions  of  dollars  in  sup- 
plies and  equipment  each  year. 

Pinaly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  grati- 
fying to  see  the  overwhelming  accept- 
ance of  Project  HOPE  among  my  col- 
leagues; and  it  is  for  yoiu"  benefit,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  public, 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  Inform  the 
country  of  Project  HOPE'S  achievements, 
as  it  approaches  its  fifth  birthday. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Domestic  Farmworker  Program  a  Success 
As  Bracero  Foreign  Labor  Importation 
Ends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

mfi.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUcroCNZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nation- 
wide attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
so-far-successful  effort  made  this  year 
to  utilize  oiu*  U.S.  domestic  farm  labor 
force  to  replace  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
foreign  workers  who  In  past  years  found 
Jobs  In  the  fields  and  on  the  farms  of 
America  under  the  bracero  program 
which  Congress  ended  last  Dec^nber. 


I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRD  two  recoit  examples  oi 
the  fine  news  coverage  this  effort  has 
been  receiving.  The  first  is  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  July  7  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  entitled,  "Farm  Labor", 
and  the  second  is  an  article  written  by 
Prank  C.  Porter  also  printed  in  the  Post 
on  July  12,  and  entitled,  ^'Wlrtz  Is  Seen 
Winning  Farm  Labor  Battle,  as  Bracero 
Numbers  Dwindle  to  a  Trickle," 

Both  the  editorial  and  the  article  are 
highly  encouraging  to  me,  because  they 
point  to  the  end  of  an  era  when  farm 
workers  in  the  United  States  were 
treated  as  second-class  citizens,  and  were 
afforded  virtually  no  protection  against 
the  harsh  rigors  of  an  agricultural  eco- 
nomic system  that  felt  little  responsi- 
bility toward  this,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
ploited groups  in  America. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 

FaHM   L&BOB 

If  there  was  a  visionary  quality  to  the 
July  7.  1965,  speech  on  farm  labor  delivered 
last  week  by  the  Secreitary  of  Labor.  It  was 
the  quality  of  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
propheta  rousing  the  populace  to  grapple 
with  some  besetting  sin.  The  contemporary 
sin  about  which  Secretary  Wirtz  is  concerned 
is  the  complacent  and  callous  neglect  at  the 
hired  hands  who  work  on  American  farms, 
moving  from  region  to  region  with  the  sea- 
sons to  harvest  their  rich  yields.  Farm- 
workers, and  especlaUy  migrant  farm- 
workers, have  been  the  moet  stdamerged,  ex- 
ploited and  degraded  element  in  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Mr.  Wirtz  proposes  to  do  something  about 
the  situation.  Indeed,  he  has  already  done 
soemthlng  about  it — something  exceedingly 
constructive.  He  has  been  the  main  mover 
in  bringing  virtually  to  an  end  the  practice 
of  Importing  foreign  farmworkers — ^mostly 
Mexicans — ^to  do  the  stoop  labor  which  Amer- 
ican growers  insist  that  domestic  farm- 
workers are  loath  to  perfcwm. 

The  change  Is  measurable — and  dramatic. 
A  year  ago  there  were  36,300  foreign  nationals 
working  on  California  farms.  Today  there 
are  1.964.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  there 
were  65.218  such  foreign  farmw<»-kers  at  this 
time  last  year.  There  are  now  2.687.  And 
despite  pltiftU  wailing  and  dire  predictions 
by  the  big  agricultural  employers  who  like 
to  be  able  to  hire  cheap  labor,  disaster  has 
not  overtaken  American  agriculture,  prices 
of  farm  products  have  not  generally  spiralled 
and  the  prospects  now  are  very  good  for  get^ 
ting  the  crops  harvested  with  the  help  of 
college  and  high  school  youths  in  need  of 
employment  supplementing  the  domestic 
supply  of  migrant  farmworkers  eager  to 
work. 

"The  encoiu-aging  lesson  of  the  year."  Mr. 
Wirtz  observed  In  summary,  "is  that  the 
laws  of  economics,  of  suppl7  and  demand, 
supplemented  by  special  recruitment  efforts, 
do  work  in  the  agricultural  Industry  Just  as 
in  any  other.  Workers  are  available  if  the 
prices  and  conditions  are  right."  These 
American  workers,  it  must  be  recognized, 
however,  are  not  peons  who  can  be  treated 
like  scunx  while  they  are  working  and  then 
sent  back  to  Mexico  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Decent  living  conditions  must  be  furnished 
for  their  families;  they  must  have  housing 
and  schools  for  their  children  and  a  reason- 
able share  In  the  national  prosperity. 

A  three-point  approach  to  the  farm  labor 
problem  Is  needed,  the  Secretary  says.  First, 
agricultural  emplosrment  must  be  recognized 
as  being  essentially  like  other  kinds  of  em- 
ployment— and  entitled  to  the  same  kinds  of 
protection  and  the  same  standards  of  decency 
in  conditions  of  employment.  Second,  year- 
round  emplojmient  opportiinltiee  must  be 
deTelox>ed    for    agricultural    workers,      and. 
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(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 
months    of    internecine    warfare, 
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his  battle  to  make  good  a  con- 
mandate   against   wholesale   Im- 
of  foreign  farmworkers, 
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)n  covering  these  and  other  agri- 

rpforms    has    been    introduced    on 
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in  this  session  are   slim.    But 

for  the  passage  of^such  bills  is 

Congress. 

his  finger  on  the  trend  last  week 

1  old  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
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national  acceptance  of  the  {H-lnciple 
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',  the  Secretary  seems  to  be 
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1  ruaZ  Mitts  AT  LOOPHOLE 

*  Congress'  teteilnation  effective 
er  81,  of  the  bracero  program, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexi- 


can workers  entered  the  Nation  each  year. 
But  there  remained  a  provision  of  immigra- 
tion law  (Public  Law  414)  which  permits 
the  Attorney  General,  on  advice  of  the  Labor 
Secretary,  to  allow  use  of  foreign  farmhands 
on  a  spot  basis  where  domestic  workers  are 
unavailable  at  fair  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

Fearing  this  might  provide  a  loophole  that 
could  nullify  the  bracero  termination,  Wlrtz 
applied  rigorous  standards  to  Public  Law  414 
and  insisted  that  In  most  cases  domestic 
workers  could  replace  foreign  workers  If  the 
growers  did  right  by  them.  This  brought  a 
storm  of  protest  from  some  growers  and  their 
allies  in  canning,  processing,  transport, 
banking,  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  on  Capi- 
tol HiU. 

The  clamor  continues — the  most  recent 
Instance  being  a  bitter,  10-point  indictment 
of  Wlrtz  on  the  Senate  fioor  by  Senator 
George  Murphy,  Republican,  of  California. 

But  the  best  proof  that  Wlrtz  has  the  up- 
per hand  appears  to  be  the  mere  2,587  for- 
eign farmworkers  in  the  United  States  as  of 
June  30,  compared  to  65,218  a  year  ago. 

The  Secretary  concedes  there  have  been 
some  temporary  crises  In  the  labor  supply 
(but  no  serious  shortages)  and  "some  small 
crop  losses,  responsibility  for  •which  a  more 
objective  judge  would  have  to  assess  to  grow- 
ers, governments,  or  God."  He  feels  the  pro- 
gram Is  working  reasonably  well  and  that 
there  have  been  substantial  benefits  in  In- 
creased employment  of  Americans,  better 
pay  and  working  conditions,  and  the  like. 

His  opponents  dissent  strongly.  For  one 
thing,  they  argue,  labor  uncertainties  stem- 
ming from  the  bracero  embargo  have  pushed 

up  fruit  and  vegetable  prices not  because 

of  the  added  cost  of  domestic  workers  but 
because  planting  have  been  down  and  crops 
left  to  rot  unharvested. 

In  particular  they  cited  lettuce,  where 
the  cost  of  a  head  jumped  to  as  high  as  49 
cents  In  Washington  stores  5  or  6  weeks  ago — 
about  double  the  normal  price. 

But  Wlrtz"  policies  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  soaring  price;  rather  it  was  the 
result  of  a  temporary  supply  shortage  in- 
duced by  California's  wettest  April  on  rec- 
ord, Representative  Jettret  Cohelan.  Demo- 
crat of  California,  told  the  House.  Since 
then  the  price  here  has  dropped  back  to  a 
normal  25  cents  a  head  to  35  cents  for  two. 
he  noted. 

NO    UNUSUAL    FLUCTUATION 

Regarding  lettuce,  the  Secretary  attacked 
what  he  called  a  "widespread  and  obviously 
planned  program  of  propaganda"  to  mislead 
consumers.  "In  general,"  he  said,  "prices 
this  year  for  fruits  and  vegetables  have  not 
risen  or  fluctuated  any  more  for  crops  which 
braceros  used  to  pick  than  they  have  for 
other  food  prices." 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  Agriculture  Department  data 
actually  show  slightly  more  price  declines 
from  a  year  ago  than  Increases.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  average  wholesale  prices 
for  the  week  of  July  6  on  representative 
fruits  and  vegetables  compared  with  the 
year-earlier  level. 

This        Last 
Year       Year 

Cantalup    (jumbo    crate) $7.92     $8.58 

Carrots  (48  1-lb.  bags) 5.  31       8.  42 

Celery  (crate) __      4.33      6.88 

Lettuce  (34  heads) 3.75      8  88 

Tomatoea    (40   lbs.) ._      j.  4«      6.40 

Strawberries    (quarts) .85         .80 

Oranges  (Calif.  i4-bO(xctn.)._      a.  88      4!89 

Onions    (50  Ibe.) 8.55      3.00 

Com    (crate) 8.18      8.17 

Potatoes     (Loe    Angeles,    100 

lbs.) _ 8.71       4_75 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  consider  on  Thursday  July 
15.  H.R.  4822,  which  provides  for  the 
construction  of  a  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  National  Capital  area. 

The  Evening  Star  of  July  13, 1965,  car- 
ried a  very  fine  editorial  entitled  •T)-Day 
for  Transit."  The  editorial  will  be  of 
interest  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
a  balanced  transportation  system  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  who  believes  In 
true  free  enterprise.  I  include  it  in  the 
appendix  of  the  Record: 

D-DAY    FOR   TRANSIT 

The  vigorous  support  the  White  House  to 
giving  Washington's  revised  raU  transit  bill 
is  well  deserved.  No  legislation  in  recent 
years  has  had  more  crucial,  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  the  Nation's  Capital.  And  this 
week  the  responslbUlty  for  achieving  its 
benefits  passes  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, m 

This  bill  Is  the  fruit  of  a  full  decade  of 
study  and  improvement.  In  1963,  the  House 
rejected  an  earlier  version  which  contained 
glaring  deficiencies.  Its  defects  were  evident 
then,  and  they  have  been  corrected. 

The  new  bill  authorizes  26  miles  of  rail 
lines  confined  almost  wholly  to  Washington, 
roughly  half  of  which  are  underground! 
Without  exception,  these  lines  ultimately 
will  be  extended  into  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia suburbs.  And  indeed,  if  the  Houm 
does  its  part  tWs  week,  a  compact  between 
the  two  States  and  the  District  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  total  system  might 
well  become  a  reality  in  1966.  The  present 
bill,  however,  would  commit  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  only  in  the  criti- 
cal nucleus  of  the  system,  and  it  is  essential 
that  this  be  made  clear  to  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  change  In  the  bill 
Is  a  complete  revamping  of  its  financing 
structure.  Congress  objected  2  years  ago, 
rightly  so,  that  it  was  being  asked  to  bear 
nearly  all  the  burden,  with  the  District  con- 
tributing almost  nothing.  Under  the  new 
formula,  the  District  and  Federal  govern- 
ments would  participate  on  a  one-third,  two- 
thirds  basis  in  grants  and  in  responsibility 
for  revenue  bonds  which  would  pay  the  lion's 
share  of  the  cost.  Surely,  as  the  White  House 
has  said,  this  Is  an  appropriate,  reasonable 
division  In  view  of  the  urgent  Importance  of 
rail  transit  to  the  Capital  City. 

House  Members  no  doubt  will  be  told. 
largely  on  behJOf  of  the  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem's O.  Roy  Chalk,  that  the  present  bUl  la 
unfair  to  "private  enterprise."  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  system  would  be  designed  and  built 
by  private  egnineering  firms,  under  contract, 
with  public  dollars.  The  bill  unequivocally 
requires  that  the  system,  \inder  contract,  be 
IH-lvately  operated.  The  operating  personnel 
would  be  employees  of  the  private  operator— 
not  Government  workers.  Mr,  Chalk  would 
have  a  fair  chance,  along  with  anyone  else, 
to  compete  for  the  apenXing  rights.  And 
the  bill  provides  apeciflo  protections  for 
existing  bus  companies. 
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To  be  sure,  it  would  not  give  Mr.  Chalk 
the  arm-lock  on  the  rail  system  which  he 
quite  naturally  desires.  At  first,  he  fought 
to  kill  the  whole  program.  More  recently  he 
bas  proposed  protective  amendments  to  the 
bUl  which  have  been  rejected  in  various 
forms  by  both  the  White  House  and  the 
Hotise  committee.  Some  of  his  demands  are 
unnecessary.  Some  are  simply  preposterous. 
The  House  should  resist  them. 

Congress  also  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
strengthened  leadership  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  which  will 
administer  the  raU  program  during  Its  Initial 
phases.  Its  new  Director,  Walter  McCarter, 
Is  not  \xnsympathetlc  to  Washington's  free- 
way program.  But  he  Insists,  and  he  Is  right, 
that  rail  transit  is  the  only  alternative  to  an 
endless  proliferation  of  freeways  which  in 
time  could  become  intolerable. 

In  moving  this  vital  bill  to  the  Hoxise  floor, 
the  fvdl  DUtrict  Committee  approved  it  by 
the  overwhelming  margin  of  18  votes  to  3. 
We  trust  that  the  House  will  grant  its  in- 
dorsement in  as  conclusive  fashion,  as  an 
Inducement  to  the  Senate  to  complete 
action  during  this  session. 


Pressure  To  Conform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  article  written  by 
columnist  Wilfrid  Dellquest,  entitled 
"Apple  Carts,"  I  notice  that  he  has  com- 
mented on  something  that  bothers  many 
of  us.  Why  have  we  become  so  prone 
to  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  the 
United  States?  More  to  be  wondered 
at  Is  the  fact  that  we  even  extend  this 
tendency  beyond  ourselves  and  seem  to 
try  to  Impose  the  same  restrictions  on 
others  about  us. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Dellquest  has  stated 
this  case  very  eloquently,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  his  column,  printed 
In  the  Lincoln  Heights  Bulletin-News  on 
July  11,  1965,  Inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  The  article  follows: 
Apple  Carts 
(By  WUfrid  Dellquest) 

He's  in  the  doghouse:  I  recently  met  an 
old  acquaintance  who  once  attended  a  class 
with  me  at  the  university.  In  the  Interven- 
ing years,  he  studied  theology  and,  alter 
ordination,  accepted  the  ministry  of  a  small 
church  near  Los  Angeles.  He  is  perturbed 
because  some  of  his  friends  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  him.  A  few  weeks  ago 
he  visited  the  Midsouth  and  was  an  active 
participant  In  civil  rights  demonstrations. 
For  that  he  was  condemned  by  members  of 
his  congregation.  They  told  him  that  he 
had  no  business  interfering  in  matters  that 
W'-re  not  of  his  concern  and  that  he  should 
let  well  enough  alone  and  not  be  a  trouble- 
maker. I  am  not  passing  Judgment  upon 
the  expediency  of  his  cause,  but  I  do  know 
that  he  believed  in  it  sincerely  and  felt  a 
moral  obligation  to  try  to  help  to  correct 
what  he  regarded  as  an  injustice.  Nor  can 
I  either  praise  or  condemn  his  critics,  but 
I  think  I  can  understand  them.  Those  who 
denounced  their  clergjrman  are  nice  people. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  respectable  members 
of  their  community.  They  play  bridge  and 
golf;  they  belong  to  civic  clubs;  they  are  In 
an  adequate  income  bracket,  and  are  often 


seen  at  fashionable  social  affairs.  They  are 
nice  people,  and  they  mean  weU.  It  is  Jviat 
that  they  object  to  anyone  who  tries  to  upset 
the  applecart.  As  an  academic  thecM-y,  they 
woiUd  probably  agree  with  their  clergyman's 
social  views.  But  they  consider  It  imseemly 
and  dangerovis  to  become  personally  involved 
in  a  controversy  that  concerns  strangers 
thousands  of  miles  away.  They  would  be 
happier  if  their  minister  stayed  at  home  and 
confined  his  energies  to  his  usual  Sunday 
platitudes. 

Those  oldtlme  crusaders :  I  think  that  these 
nice  people  are  forgetting  something.  They 
forget  that  the  security  and  comfort  they 
enjoy  were  made  possible  for  them  becaiise 
a  few  men  somewhere  back  along  the  line  had 
the  moral  courage  to  fight  for  the  things  they 
believed.  The  men  who  made  our  Nation 
possible,  the  men  who  established  the  his- 
toric American  tradition,  were  all  upeetters  of 
applecarts.  They  were  not  willing  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  Those  crusading  dissi- 
dents who  involved  themselves  personaUy  to 
help  further  freedom  and  Justice  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  the  nice  people  who  were 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were  and  who 
resented  being  disturbed.  What  we  call  the 
American  tradition  did  not  come  cheaply. 
-The  yearning  for  Justice,  the  reaching  after 
freedom  and  poUtictJ  equality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans were  paid  for  by  sensitive  men  and 
women  who  were  ready  to  lay  their  reputa- 
tions and  their  lives  on  the  line  in  realization 
of  their  Ideals.  I  liave  read  of  Americans 
who  forfeited  their  respectability  when  they 
became  personally  Involved  in  the  fight 
against  human  slavery.  In  the  beginning. 
It  was  not  a  jxxpular  cause.  Most  of  the  nice 
people,  both  North  and  South,  looked  askance 
at  the  crusaders  who  were  making  trouble. 
They  wanted  them  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness and  leave  well  enough  alone.  After  all, 
they  were  free  Americans  and  nobody  was 
trying  to  enslave  them.  What  more  did  they 
want? 

Women  on  the  warpath :  I  remember  in  my 
boyhood  the  women  who  personally  involved 
themselves  In  the  struggle  for  women's 
rights.  They  agitated,  they  demonstrated, 
they  were  mocked,  laughted  at,  scorned,  and 
derided.  They  were  arrested  for  defying  the 
laws.  They  were  thrown  into  Jail.  But  they 
were  obstinate  and  they  persisted,  and  be- 
cause of  their  courage  political  equality  for 
women  has  become  a  part  of  the  American 
tradition.  Of  course,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
opinionated,  and  maybe  you  are  among  those 
who  assert  that  a  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home  and  a  clergyman's  place  is  In  the  pul- 
pit. You  may  believe  it  both  wise  and 
discreet  to  remain  sUent  so  long  as  we  have 
our  own  ease  and  security  while  someone  else 
Is  b^ing  bruised  by  bigotry  and  deprived  by 
ignorance.  Thafs  one  way  at  looking  at  it. 
Don't  be  too  hard  on  the  clergyman  who  is 
in  the  doghovise.  He  has  his  opinion,  too. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  every  great  step  this 
Nation  has  taken  toward  the  realization  of 
freedom.  Justice,  and  common  decency  has 
been  pioneered  by  those  who  upset  apple- 
carts. They  were  hell-raisers,  no  doubt  of 
that;  they  were  very  disturbing  people,  but 
they  were  also  architects  of  our  American 
tradition.  They  wwe  worthy  of  their  coun- 
try.    Are  we  worthy  of  them? 


A2c.  Gary  L.  Iseti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO  > 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr,    FEIOHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
exceptional  honor  has  come  to  a  con- 


stituent of  mine,  which  Is  not  only  an 
honor  for  the  young  man  himself,  but 
for  his  parents,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, aAd  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Garland,  com- 
mander, 12th  Strategic  Aerospace  Di- 
vision, UJS.  Air  Force,  Davls-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.,  states  that,  and  I 
quote — 

Airman  Second  Class  Gary  L.  Iseli.  son  of 
Mr.  and  l^frs.  Robert  Iseli,  4505  West  170th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  selected 
the  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base  Airman 
of  the  Month  fc»-  June,  1966. 

Selection  of  A2c.  Iseli  for  this  honor  was 
based  on  top  professional  performance,  ex- 
emplary conduct,  and  outstanding  display 
of  leadership  ability.  Airman  Iseli  is  a 
member  of  the  4457th  Combat  Crew  Train- 
ing Squadron,  4453d  Combat  Crew  Training 
Wing,  and  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
has  proven  to  his  supervisors  that  he  is  well 
deserving  of  this  basewlde  recognition. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  add  that  a  Tucson 
civic  organization  will  Introduce  Airman 
IseU  at  their  monthly  luncheon  meeting  as 
an  outstanding  representative  of  this  Air 
Force  installation. 

I  know  you  share  my  pride  in  this  fine 
young  man  who  not  only  is  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  a  real  asset 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  warmly  congratulate  Airman  Iseli 
and  his  parents  and  assure  them  that  I, 
too,  share  their  pride  in  the  honor  which 
their  son  has  brought  to  them,  to  Cleve- 
land and  Ohio,  and  to  himself. 


Centerville,  Iowa,  Newspaper  Urges  Sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  BAJIDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  is  now  20  years  old  and, 
because  of  some  recent  developments, 
concern  has  been  expressed  over  the  fu- 
ture of  this  valuable  organization. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  has 
had  severe  problems,  especially  in  the 
last  few  years.  But  this  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  reaffirming  our  support  for 
the  U2^. 

This  point  was  well  made  in  an  edi- 
torial from  the  July  7, 1965,  issue  of  the 
Centerville  lowegian  of  Centerville,  Iowa, 
and  I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  fel- 
low Members. 

What  Is  needed  today,  as  the  editorial 
says,  is  a  rededication  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  a  new 
effort  to  make  those  principles  a  reality. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial : 

Don't  Dxsxst  thx  Ship 

The  United  Nations  has  clearly  not  accom- 
plished aU  that  was  envisioned  in  its  char- 
ter, adopted  20  years  ago  in  San  Francisco. 
This  was  never  made  plainer  to  the  world 
than  at  the  recent  20th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

The  UJ».  is  staggering  xmder  the  burden 
of  grave  financial  troubles;  it  is  hamstrung 
by  the  dispute  over  voting  rights,  which  may 
yet  tear  It  apart.  Meanwhile,  it  Is  strug- 
gling to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  development 
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prime  significance,  however,  that 

this  the  anniversary  celebration 

blighted  by  a  prevailing  sense  at 

doom.    Among  those  assembled 

an  almost  palpable  feeling  com- 

of  hope  and  determination — a  sense 

TJJf.    remains    humanity's    best 

]  or  solution  of  world  problems.     It 

to   be    the    consensus — cuid    Is,    we 

American  consensus  also— that 

be  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  dreams 
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.',  peaceful  world.    This  struggle 
on  agfdnst  great  dlfflcultles,  which 
"*  In  part  by  the  unrelenting  con- 
between  great  p>ower  blocs  and  by 
that  thei  original  membership  has 
doubled  since  the  charter  was 


are  dissenters  from  this  view, 
the  reactionary  leaders  of  the 
Society.  Their  head-ln-the- 
oullook  was  In  the  spotlight  again  the 
when  the  John  Birch  public  rela- 
John  H.  Roiisselot,  said  the 
ttates  should  withdraw  from  the 
lations  and  the  U-Jff.  headquarters 
ousted  from  this  coiuitry.  We  be- 
devoutly  hope,  that  Americans 
nothing  to  do  with  this  kind  of 
Deserting  the  UJ^.  ship  as 
it  sails  1^  rough  waters  would  be  the  worst 
thing  we|couId  do. 
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Dj  jiiels  Offers  Antismot  Bill 


E35frENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

OF 

DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


or   KXW   JESSST 

IN  TSA  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKKTATIVES 
Vednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  Di  lNIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  th -ee-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
Dally  Ho  me  News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
has  beer  providing  editorial  leadership 
In  Midd  lesex  County  and  surrounding 
areas.  ":  "hus,  It  comes  as  a  great  source 
of  pride  ta  me  to  read  that  this  fine 
newspfM;}  a*  has  seen  flt  to  5U]:^x>rt  my  bill. 
Hit.  746  >,  to  curb  pornography. 

The  Di  tily  Home  News  in  an  excellently 
worded  ind  carefully  reasoned  editorial 
In  Its  Jul  le  30. 1965,  edition  has  expressed 
reasons  ^  irhy  my  bill  should  be  passed. 

I  am  1  isertliig  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD  Ihe  Dally  Home  News  editorial. 
I  urge  al  Members  to  read  it  very  care- 
fully. 

The  ec  Itorial  follows: 

Dai  uls  OvTEas  Antismut  Bill 

Campai,  :ns  to  eliminate  or  even  control 
pomograp  hj — and  if  you  do  not  know  that 
pomograF  ^7  abounds  today,  you  are  wearing 
dark  glasi  es  when  you  visit  a  newsstand — 
run  into  i  oajor  obstacles  almost  before  they 
begin. 

The  cry  of  "censorship"  is  raised  when  any 
organlzatl  m  moves  even  mildly  to  control 
pomograp  ly  to  the  extent  of  banning  the 
sale  of  pr  nted  and  pictorial  fllth  to  young- 
sters. Th!  Supreme  Ctourt  Itself  feels  that 
It  cannot  define  pornography,  and  In  many 
cases  upsiita  the  decisions  gained  in  lower 
courts  in  1  he  battle  against  fllth. 

It  has  t )  be  admitted  that  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  hi  rd  and  fast  line  between  what  Is 
fllth  and  ^  rhat  may  be  art  or  literature.  But 
It  Is  not  <  Uflcult  to  identify  hard-core  por- 
nography. 


The  fact  that  It  Lb  difBcult  to  define  porno- 
graphy precisely  should  not  preclude  tlie  best 
possible  effort  to  do  so.  It  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  decision  between  guilt 
and  Innocence  In  criminal  cases,  but  it's  done 
every  day. 

We  kiiow  we  shall  never  have  completely 
pure  water  in  our  rivers,  but  we  fight  water 
pollution.  We  know,  our  air  will  never  be 
completely  pure,  but  we  fight  air  pollution. 

We  should  make  equally  strong  efforts  to 
fl£^t  pollution  of  the  minds  of  our  young 
people. 

Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  from 
Hudson  Covmty,  has  started  exerting  leader- 
ship in  a  comprehensive  attack  on  pcHTio- 
graphy.  He  has  introduced  in  Congress  a 
bUl  to  set  up  a  Presidential  commission  to 
find  ways  to  combat  smut.  The  commission 
would  have  In  Its  membership  representatives 
of  the  book  publishers,  the  motion  picture 
Industry,  newspapers^  churches,  librarians, 
lawmakers,  and  others.  Daniels  envlsons 
this  citizens  cf»nmitteee  as  developing  a  plan 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials'  coopera- 
tion to  keep  the  public  informed  of  the 
origin  and  scope  of  the  traffic  in  smut. 

A  writer  In  the  Trentonian  says  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  with  a  membership  of 
60,000  in  New  York,  have  endorsed  the  bill. 
Daniels  sasrs  he  Is  recevlng  letters  of  approval 
from  all  over  the  country. 

We  think  the  Daniels  bill  Is  a  good  begin- 
ning. It  involves  no  censorship.  It  Inter- 
feres with  no  one's  rights.  It  hurts  no  one's 
profits,  and  It  Is,  of  coxirse,  the  fact  that  there 
Is  great  profit  in  smut,  as  In  most  vices,  that 
pornography  Is  being  promoted  so  broadly 
and  defended  so  widely. 

The  Daniels  bill  proposes  a  factfinding 
approach,  a  fact-dlsseminatlng  approach.  We 
believe  that  if  a  Presidential  commission  Is 
named  as  provided  in  the  Daniels  bUl,  the 
facts  which  it  will  imcover  will  astound  the 
American  public.  And,  we  believe  fiirther, 
that  when  the  public  realizes  how  deeply  the 
cancer  of  smut  has  infected  the  Nation, 
prompt  control  will  be  demanded  and 
achieved. 


Secretary    Udall    Undermines    President 
Johnson's  Appalachia   Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOX7TH  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^ames  J. 
Kllpatrick,  editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  wrote  a  splendid  and  timely  col- 
umn which  appeared  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend this  renowned  and  distinguished 
journalist  for  exposing  an  unbelievable 
but  very  real  threat  to  private  enterprise 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Carolina  Ptjblic-Pkivate  Powek  Fight 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

One  of  the  troubles  in  writing  about  cer- 
tain events  in  Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties 
of  South  Carolina  is  that  no  one  really  gives 
a  particular  hoorah  about  what  goes  on  In 
Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  86,000  residents,  of  coxirse,  excepted. 
But  the  biggest  fight  since  Hell's  Canyon  over 
"public  power"  and  "private  power"  Is  about 
to  be  waged  in  Pickens  and  Oconee,  and  if 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  gets  away 
with  this  one,  he  will  get  away  with  murder. 

The  country  ought  to  be  aware  of  what  Is 
going  on  down  there.     Questions  of  major 


public  policy  are  Involved,  and  all  of  us  are 
Involved  In  them. 

The  story  goes  back  to  January  4,  when 
the  Duke  Power  Co.  filed  an  appUcatlon  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  get  started 
on  'a  vast  new  steam  and  hydropower  com- 
plex  known  as  the  Keowee-Toxaway  project 
Ultimately  the  project  would  produce  an  In- 
vestment of  »700  million  in  private  capital 
The  first  phase,  covered  in  this  license  appii." 
cation,  proposes  an  investment  of  $85  mil- 
Hon  for  dams  on  the  Keowee  and  Little  Rly- 
ers  with  an  initial  hydrocapaclty  of  750,00o 
kilowatts  of  power.  These  units  would  be- 
come  operable  in  1971. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  the 
company's  studies  propose.  Other  dama 
would  be  built  and  other  lakes  created.  Ad- 
ditlonal  steam  generating  units  would  pro- 
vide 7  million  kilowatts  more.  All  of  thta 
construction  work  would  take  place  on  a 
100,000  acres  of  land  ah^ady  owned  by  Duke 
Power  Co.  The  Investment  would  have  great 
meaning  In  the  Appalachian  area.  In  time 
an  estimated  $18  million  in  State  and  local 
taxes,  and  $24  million  In  Federal  taxes,  would 
be  generated  by  the  Investment.  The  reser- 
voirs would  serve  not  only  for  power  supply 
but  also  for  water  supply,  recreation,  and 
fiood  control — and  not  a  nickel  In  Federal 
tax  funds  would  be  required. 

Now  comes  Udall,  with  a  brusque  and  pre- 
sumptous  petition  for  intervention,  filed  on 
June  21,  nearly  8  full  months  after  the  dead- 
line. His  object  is  to  block  Duke  Power's 
plans  completely,  and  compel  the  company 
to  rely  Instead  upon  power  from  a  Federal 
dam  proposed  for  construction  at  Trottcn 
Shoals  on  the  Savannah  River  many  miles 
away. 

"Applicant  has  no  need  for  the  hydro 
power  that  would  be  produced  by  the  project 
in  1971."  says  Udall.  "Applicant's  asserted 
needs  can  be  met  from  Trotters  Shoals.  Sub- 
sequently, power  may  be  made  available  to 
applicant  from  the  four  Chattooga  River 
plants. 

"Applicant  has  no  need  for  steam-electric 
power  from  a  plant  located  on  the  Keowee 
Reservoir  about  1972  or  later.  Applicant's 
asserted  need  for  steam  power  •  •  •  will  be 
satisfied  by  Congress  permission  to  build  a 
2  million  kilowatt  steam  plant  below  Hart- 
well  concomitant  with  the  TTotters  Shoals 
authorization." 

Forget  about  the  local  place  names.  What 
we  have  here  is  an  arrogant  assumption  by 
Udall  that  he  knows  more  about  a  power 
company's  needs  than  the  company  itself 
knows.  He  would  block  $700  million  In  pri- 
vate investment  in  order  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  rely  upon  a  Federal  power  facility 
Instead.  The  Trotters  Shoals  dam  would  re- 
quire $78  million  in  public  funds,  and  would 
take  23,000  acres  off  the  local  tax  rolls;  and 
it  should  be  added  that  Trotters  Shoals  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  flood  control 
or  navigation.  It  Is  a  95  percent  pure  power 
project. 

Now.  if  the  Duke  Power  Co.  had  a  poor 
reputation  in  its  service  area — If  it  charged 
exorbitant  rates,  if  It  underestimated  power 
req\ilrements.  If  it  had  poor  public  relations 
with  the  commxmities  it  serves,  or  if  further 
Federal  dams  really  were  required  for  flood 
control— Udall  might  make  a  plausible  case 
for  Intervention  in  this  PPC  proceeding. 
None  of  these  factors  is  present.  Duke  is 
among  the  most  respected  power  companies 
in  the  Nation;  its  rates  are  low,  its  public 
relations  excellent.  The  Keowee-Toxaway 
project  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Governor, 
the  general  assembly,  the  town  and  county 
councils,  and  a  host  of  local  organizations. 
Both  of  South  Carolina's  Senators,  Republi- 
can Thurmond  and  Democrat  Russell,  sup- 
port the  company  and  oppose  the  Interior 
Secretary. 

Udall  Is  here  engaged  in  a  brazen  grab  tot 
power — for   socialized   power,   in    the    una- 
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horned  word — and  the  effcM't  needs  to  be  ex- 
posed. The  Keowee  River  may  be  remote 
^^most  Americana  who  believe  In  the  en- 
toprlse  system,  but  John  Donne's  famoua 
irarning  can  be  paraphrased:  Ask  not  for 
irhDm  the  Keowee  flows;  It  flows  for  thee. 


FBI  Investigation  of  Fraud 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NXW   TORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Q;)ealcer,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  include  the  following  very 
interesting  article  entitled  "FBI  Investi- 
gation of  Fraud,"  written  by  the  Honor- 
gble  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which 
awpears  In  the  July  1965,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Accountancy : 

FBI   iNVBSnOATION   OT   FRAUD 

(By  tHe  HoncM^able  J.  Edgar  Hoover) 
The  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  Is 
conservatively  estimated  to  be  a  staggering 
187  billion  a  year.  Varying  estimates  as  to 
tbe  «>^»7n-im.i  losses  res\iltlng  from  fraiid  and 
eBd>ezzlement  alone  run  Into  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  serlousnees  of  these  so-called 
"^rhlte  ooUar"  crimes  Is  illiistrated  by  an 
FBI  analysis  off  data  furnished  by  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  incliislosi  in  the 
onlform  crime  reports,  which  disclosed  that 
tn  1963  local  authorities  made  almost  80,000 
ftireets  f<Mr  embezzlement  and  fraud.  This 
cellmate  does  not  include  arrests  made  by 
Xb»  FBI  and  other  Federal  investigative 
agencies. 

The  term  "fraud"  in  its  generic  sense  In- 
cludes many  acts  of  trickery,  deceit  and  mis- 
repreeentatloiL  Members  of  the  accounting 
profession  are  Visually  concerned  with  thoee 
commercial-type  frauds  wherein  manip\ila- 
tlon  of  books  and  records  took  place  either  in 
furtherance  of,  or  to  effect  concealment  of, 
a  fraudulent  scheme.  The  FBI,  during  In- 
vestigation of  the  various  Federal  crimes 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  has  encountered  al- 
most every  conceivable  type  of  fraud  situ- 
ation. These  Include  fradulent  check 
•chemee,  securities  frauds,  confidence  game 
swindles,  embezzlements,  false  bills  of  lading, 
fraudulent  bankruptcies,  false  claims  and 
various  frauds  perpetrated  against  the 
Government. 

Since  the  subject  of  fraud  Is  so  all-em- 
bracing, this  article  will  be  confined  to  FBI 
Investigations  in  three  general  areas:  frauds 
by  employees,  frauds  by  customers,  and 
frauds  by  suppliers  of  material. 

FRAUDS     BY     EMPLOYEES 

Investigations  by  the  FBI  of  frauds  by  em- 
ployees are  normally  concerned  with  embez- 
slements  and  other  violations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  related  statutes  which 
make  It  a  crime  for  officers  and  employees 
of  banks  and  certain  other  financial  insti- 
tutions to  convert  employers'  property  to 
their  own  use.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  an  all-time  high  of  2,728  al- 
leged banking-type  frauds  were  reported  to 
the  FBI.  Shortages  in  these  cases  amounted 
to  more  than  $19  million.  There  were  596 
convictions  In  Federal  court,  and  fines  and 
recoveries  exceeded  $16.8  million  during  the 
same  fiscal  year. 

Many  employees  frauds  are  made  possible 
either   because   the  company   lacKs   .in   ad- 


equate system  at  Intanua  oontral  or  it  does 
xiot  follow  rensonshle  praeanUoos  In  vsing 
tbe  services  of  internal  andlton  and/or  pub- 
lic acootmtants.  Wlille  soms  smi^OTSO 
frauds  are  ingenloiiJy  contrlvad  to  avoid 
detection  during  audits,  others  are  relatively 
simple  schemes.  In  one  of  the  largest  bank 
frauds  investigated  by  the  FBI  It  was  found 
that  an  tOUciaX  and  customer  of  tlie  bonk 
had  conspired  to  embesEle  more  than  $3 
mllUon  over  a  period  of  several  years.  The 
fraud  was  perpetrated  through  ttie  simple 
expedient  of  <f"'<"g  cashier's  checks  to  the 
customer  and  to  companies  in  which  the 
customer  bad  an  interest.  The  embezzle- 
ments were  concealed  by  false  debits  to  the 
accounts  of  correspondent  bcmks.  The  sit- 
uation was  not  broxigbt  to  light  nntU  after 
the  oflicer  was  prconoted  and  transferred, 
making  It  impoeslble  for  him  to  continue 
to  cover  up  the  scheme. 

A  considerable  number  of  bank  frauds 
Involve  the  manipulation  of  savings  account 
records.  Since  some  of  these  accounts  are 
relatively  Inactive  and  no  periodic  state- 
ments are  sent  to  customos,  they  are  par- 
ticularly susc^tible  to  fraud.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  speculate  how  many  fraudxilent 
schemes  Involving  savings  accounts  would 
have  been  detected  earlier  If  confirmations 
had  been  requested. 

One  embezzlement  was  not  discovered  un- 
til a  customer  came  to  the  bank  to  check  a 
savings  account  balance.  The  ledger  sheet 
could  not  be  located  in  the  file.  Diulng  th« 
search  an  officer  produced  the  miming  ledgw 
sheet,  claiming  that  he  had  the  record  in 
connection  with  a  loan  Inqiilry.  The  sheet 
was  returned  to  the  proper  ledger  file,  and 
at  the  close  of  business  that  day  it  was  f  oiud 
the  savings  account  ledger  and  the  cxxoXkA 
were  out  of  balance  In  the  exact  amount  of 
the  ledger  sheet  returned  by  the  officer. 
This  caused  a  bank  employee  to  bec<»ne 
suspicious  and  the  matter  was  iHxnight  to 
the  attention  of  the  bank  president.  The 
officer  who  had  produced  the  missing  ledger 
sheet  was  confronted  and  admitted  enxbez- 
Bling  more  than  $30,000  over  a  period  of  10 
years.  The  embezzler  had  withdrawn  fonr 
legitimate  customers'  saving  aocoimts  ledger 
sheets  from  the  file  and  had  inserted  two 
fictitious  or  "dummy"  sheets  in  their  place. 
FBI  InveetlgatloQ  revealed  that  the  cul- 
prit had  also  prepared  flctltlouB  signature 
cards  for  the  dummy  accounts  including 
false  social  security  numbers.  He  prepared 
fictitious  withdrawal  slips  for  these  aooounts 
and  withdrew  money  after  tzansferrlng  bal- 
ances from  legitimate  ledger  sheets.  The 
manipulations  were  made  by  him  during 
nonbanklng  tkours,  using  a  typewriter  and 
the  bcmk's  posting  machines.  To  decrease 
the  chance  of  detection,  the  <^cer  would 
periodically  rotate  tbe  afaortage  among  vari- 
ous legitimate  savings  accounta  During  the 
last  5  years  that  the  scheme  was  in  c^iera- 
tlon  almoBt  fO  withdrawals  had  been  made 
from  the  dummy  savings  accounts.  The  offi- 
cer subsequently  ent^ed  a  plea  of  guilty  In 
a  U.S.  district  court  and  was  sentenced  to 
5  years'  imprisonment. 

A  longtime,  tnisted  employee  of  a  firm 
doing  business  on  a  global  basis  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to 
fleece  his  employers  out  of  more  than 
$300,000.  He  would  prepare  memorandvims 
to  the  accounting  department  of  the  com- 
pany requesting  that  checks  in  amounte 
ranging  up  to  several  thousand  doUara  be 
issued  for  commissions  on  f(»«lgn  sales.  He 
would  Indicate  that  the  amount  was  to  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany's foreign  exp<»-t  agents  and  request  that 
the  check  be  made  pa3rable  to  an  out-otf- 
State  bank  or  an  individual  known  to  the 
employee.  It  was  not  unusual  in  this  par- 
ticular bxislness  for  foreign  firms  entitled  to 
commissions  to  request  that  checks  be  sent 
to  third  parties  In  the  United  States.    After 


Iba  diaeks  were  approved  and  signed  they 
were  retomed  to  tbe  employee  who  origi- 
nated tlie  transaction.  He  bad  an  aooount 
at  tbs  out-of-state  bank  and  would  send  tbe 
daadkM  payable  to  tSils  biuik  for  credit  to 
bis  perscmal  aoooont.  He  later  obtained 
money  or  merchandise  from  tbe  Individuals 
to  wbom  company  checks  were  sent. 

In  order  to  conceal  his  peculations,  the 
employee  did  not  charge  the  checks  to  the 
accounte  of  the  foreign  export  agents  since 
the  fraud  wotild  have  been  detected  when 
these  agents  received  their  monthly  stete- 
ments.  The  emplc^ee  created  other  Improper 
entries  and  adjustments  in  order  to  keep 
the  books  in  balance.  When  the  company 
was  alerted  to  the  employee's  affluence, 
through  a  routine  credit  inquiry,  a  eerttfled 
public  accounting  firm  was  called  in  to  make 
an  audltj^  and  the  matter  was  reported  to 
the  FBI.  The  employee  was  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  on  Stete  charges  and  also  was 
convicted  in  a  Federal  court  for  Interstate 
transpoitatlon  of  stolen  piupeiCy. 

In  some  instances  an  emjAoyee  will  de- 
ceptively manipulate  records  or  reporte  fen* 
reasons  not  connected  with  a  theft  or  em- 
bezzlement of  tbe  assets  of  tbe  oompany. 
The  FBI  Investigated  <»ie  such  case  vbere 
the  company  manager  caused  false  Inventory 
reprarts  to  be  submitted  to  a  Fedo^  lending 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  ^pear 
that  the  ccHnpany  was  making  a  profit.  By 
so  doing,  he  was  able  to  conceal  tbe  fact 
that  the  company  had  been  operating  at  a 
loss  and  was  able  to  retain  his  position  of 
manager. 

The  false  inventory  and  oXhet  overstate- 
ments of  assets  presented  a  favorable  finan- 
cial picture  and  the  company  dlrecton  con- 
tinued to  pay  dividends  to  Ite  stockhnlders. 
Ilie  corporation  had  actually  e]q)erienced  a 
total  loss  in  operations  during  a  lO-year  peri- 
od of  approximately  $600,000.  Tlie  investiga- 
tion did  not  show  any  flnanrial  gain  to  tbe 
employee  except  for  the  retention  of  his  po- 
sltlem  as  manager  as  a  result  of  the  submis- 
sion of  tbe  false  financial  figures. 

The  company  maintained  a  perpetual  in- 
ventory: however.  It  was  not  tbe  i»«ctlce  to 
take  physleal  inventories  on  a  regular  basis. 
The  employee  caused  the  bocA  Inventory  to 
be  overateted  by  several  hundred  ttiousand 
dollars  through  a  series  of  understatemente 
of  tbe  amount  of  raw  material  iised  in  imx>- 
duetlon  over  tbe  yean.  The  employee  hoped 
that  the  company's  ivoflts  would  Improve  in 
the  future  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  tMlng 
the  inventory  Into  line.  The  sttnatUn.  how- 
ever, went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  tbe  over- 
statemente  ocmttnued  to  grow  year  after  jaax 
untU  the  ecxnpany  found  Itself  in  financial 
difficulty.  The  shortage  was  disclosed  when 
representatives  of  tbe  lending  agency  super- 
vised the  taking  of  a  physical  Inventory. 

It  vras  necessary  for  the  FBI  q>ecial  agent 
aoooimtant  handling  the  investigation  to 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  com- 
pany's records.  This  Involved  a  tedious  re- 
construction process  of  woi^lng  back  from 
the  actual  physical  inventory  to  tha  correct 
book  inventory  flgiu^s  for  oomparlsoo  with 
8(»ne  of  the  reporte  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment lending  agency.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  have  charts  prepared  in  order  that  tbe 
variations  could  be  understandably  explained 
to  the  lury.  The  manager  was  found  guilty 
after  a  trial  In  Federal  court. 

FRAUDS  8T  CtTSTOlCEaa 

Bad  debt  losses  resulting  from  either  In- 
solvency of  cxistomers  or  schemes  to  defraud 
are  a  constant  plague  to  tbe  American  busl- 
neasman.  FBI  Investlgatioas  of  frauds  by 
customers  usually  concern  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Nattonal  Bankruptcy  Act  wiilcb 
make  U  unlawful  for  bankrupts  to  conceal 
property  or  use  bankruptcy  proceedings  as  a 
oover  In  cheating  creditors. 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964, 
higfh  of  171.718  bankruptcies  were 
federal  court,  according  to  figures 
by  the  Administrative  OtQce  of  the 
Ninety  percent  were  nonbusi- 
_  «y  filings  and  10  percent  were 
Slings.     In  the  overwhelming  nm- 
bankruptcy  filings  the  parties  In- 
consclentiotisly  working  toward 
lents  and  the  FBI  conducts  in 
only  in  the  small  percentfige  of 
fraud  is  alleged, 
has  noted  that  the  hoodlum  ele- 
recently  Increased  its  participation 
■  racketeering  or  professional 
bankruptcy.    In  one  conunon 
c^>eratlon  the  hoodlum  will  have 
set  up  a  business  and  establish 
rating  by  making  prompt  pay- 
number  of  smaU  p\irchasea.    The 
will  then  make  large  purchases  of 
w  on  credit  and  either  abscond 
I  lerchandise  or  dispose  of  it  quickly 
1  ubstantlally  below  cost,  before  dls- 
frotn  the  scene.     The  defrauded 
ivill  eventually  place  the  business 
Lintary  bankruptcy  and  be  able  to 
y  a  small  fraction  of  the  amounts 
them.     The  biisineases  most  fre- 
i4voiTed  h&ve  been  fumitiu-e  stores, 
discount  appliance  outlets  and 
cfrnpanies. 
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bankruptcies  are  a  challenge  to 
and  perseverance  of  our  spe- 
Lccountants.    In  no  other  violation 
required  so  frequently  to 
subplementary  information  to  bridge 
!ft  by  the  missing,  altered  or  In- 
ecorda.     Many  fraudulent  bank- 
have  been  artfully  contrived 
d  etectlon  and  prosecution,  and  in 
Bubstantlal    amounts    of   sales 
have  not  been  recorded  on  the 
withdrawals  of  cash  from  the 
often  concealed  by  false  charges 
or  inventory  accounts.    In  secur- 
lome  bankrupts  have  mailed  false 
fljtatements  to  banks,  factors  and 
grantors,  making  it  necessary  for 
to  conduct  a  detailed  audit 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  various 
in  the  financial  statements. 
tu  cotintants.  by  providing  manage- 
'  I  odlt  services  to  clients,  could  help 
OSS  from  fraudulent  bankruptcies 
I  ruatomer  schemes  by  recommend- 
ararkable  credit  policies.    An  alert 
making  maximum  use  of 
information  available  from  credit 
other  sources  can  often  pre- 
of   credit   to   firms   In 
ilal  distress. 
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3ovemment  and  other  pxircbasers 
"  services  are  vulnerable  to  many 
l^uds   perpetrated    by   suppliers, 
shipment  of  merchandise  in- 
apedfled  in  the  contract  and 
clalma  concerning  the  cost  of 
trvices  rendered.    In  dealing  with 
out  of  Government  contracts. 
our  experience  that  false  entries 
made  in  the  records  in  con- 
the  schemes.    For  example,  bill- 
made  for  salaries  or  wages  of 
actually  employed  by  the  con- 
payroll  records  and  support- 
I»epared  and  the  checks  issued 
employees  are  cashed  by 
for  the  fraud.    In  other 
Employee   time  and/or  material 
'  In  the  pert otmanoe  of  dvlUaa 
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work  may  be  falsely  charged  to  Government 
contracts. 

Most  FBI  investigations  of  frauds  by  sup- 
pliers relate  to  violations  of  the  fraud 
against  the  Government  statutes  growing 
out  of  prociu-ement  contracts.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  a  total  of 
611  persons  were  convicted  in  Federal  court 
for  violations  of  these  statutes,  while  fines, 
savings,  and  recoveries,  Including  civil  fraud 
cases,  totaled  almost  $4  million.  In  addition, 
information  developed  during  investigations 
was  of  assistance  to  other  Government  agen- 
cies in  designing  controls  to  correct  weak- 
nesses. 

One  rather  common  fraud  perpetrated  by 
suppliers  of  material  Is  the  substitution  of 
goods  less  expensive  than  those  originally 
contracted  for.  accompanied  by  billings  for 
the  more  costly  material.  The  Government 
and  business  organizations  both  must  set 
up  reasonable  controls  through  Inspection 
of  materials  received,  together  with  exami- 
nation of  shipping  documents,  to  keep  losses 
from  these  "switching"  operations  to  a  mlnl- 
mmn.  Public  accountants  should  consider 
recommending  Inspectlonal  procedures  to 
their  clients,  when  appropriate,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  review  of  the  client's  system 
of  internal  control  and  In  providing  manage- 
ment services. 

Several  years  ago  another  Government 
agency  caUed  the  attention  of  the  FBI  to 
a  situation  where  goods  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  an  overseas  point  under 
Government  financing  were  claimed  to  be  of 
U.S.  origin,  whereas  In  fact  the  merchandise 
had  been  manufactured  overseas.  The  Gov- 
ernment agency  was  alerted  to  the  irregu- 
larities because  of  discrepancies  in  the  unit 
price  and  tlie  fact  that  Inspection  of  a  sam- 
ple of  the  merchandise  indicated  that  it  was 
of  foreign  origin. 

The  FBI  investigation,  which  included  an 
examination  of  the  records  of  companies  han- 
dling tile  transactions,  verified  that  the  mer- 
chandise was  manufactured  abroad,  shipped 
to  this  country,  and  then  transsliipped  to 
the  Orient,  It  was  necessary  to  request  in- 
vestigation In  several  foreign  countries  to 
develop  the  case  properly,  and  our  investiga- 
tion was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  accounting  records  were  in  a 
foreign  language  Uttle  known  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  inquiries  also  showed  that  an  offi- 
cial of  one  of  the  companies  Involved  made 
written  statements  that  certain  of  the  mer- 
chandise was  of  United  States  origin,  which 
resiilted  in  the  Government's  mair^ng  pay- 
ments for  tlie  goods.  Following  our  inves- 
tigation, one  person  and  two  of  the  com- 
panies involved  entered  pleas  of  guilty  In 
Federal  court.  Fines  and  recoveries  by  the 
Government  were  in  excess  of  $200,000. 

WBl  AXJUliiHa  STANDARDS  AND  PBOCEDtmsS 

FBI  auditing  standards,  which  must  be 
understood  and  adhered  to  by  all  special 
agent  accountants,  closely  parallel  the  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  of  the 
public  accounting  profession.  Our  account- 
ing Investigative  operations  and  the  resiUta 
thereof  are  under  constant  evaluation  to  in- 
sure that  these  standards  are  followed  and 
are  compatible  with  ovu-  goals.  Third-party 
reliance  on  FBI  accoimtlng  reports  requires 
that  our  personal  standards,  standards  of 
fleldwork  and  standards  of  reporting  be 
maintained  at  a  liigh  level.  FBI  reports  are 
transmitted  to  other  Government  agencies 
and  U.S.  attorneys,  and  the  information  in 
them  becomes  the  basis  for  criminal,  admin- 
istrative, and  civil  action.  Portions  of  the 
reports  may  be  produced  in  court  and  oxir 
agents  are  subject  to  intensive  cross-exam- 
ination by  opposing  coimsel  on  the  results 
of  our  audita. 

FBI  aocoTintanta  use  the  auditing  pro- 
ced\ire8  normally  followed  by  the  public  ac- 
counting i»ofeaBlon.  The  various  writings 
of  the  profession  have  been  helpful  to  us  in 


this  regard,  and,  in  addition,  we  have  our  own 
manuals  on  the  preparation  of  worklno 
papers  and  auditing  procedures  to  be  vuuA 
in  specific  types  of  investigations. 

The  climate  of  an  FBI  audit  in  a  fraud 
case  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
usual  audit  engagement  of  the  public  ac- 
countant. Prior  to  oiu-  examinations  there 
Ixave  been  definite  allegations  of  fraud  and/ 
or  collusion.  While  the  FBI  accountant  wUI 
reconcile  bank  statements,  for  example  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  public  accountant, 
he  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  en- 
dorsements  on  the  canceled  checks  since  he 
knows  that  these  will  occasionally  establish 
patterns  of  fraud.  In  one  case  the  agent 
noted  that  checks  payable  to  several  dif- 
ferent payees  were  all  cashed  at  the  same 
place.  Further  investigation  showed  that 
some  payees  were  fictitious  and  this  helped 
to  establish  that  large  amounts  of  cash  had 
been  siphoned  from  the  business. 

Both  FBI  and  public  accountants  review 
and  analyze  ratios  and  trends  during  the 
initial  stages  of  the  engagement  to  pinpoint 
areas  requiring  further  examination.  The 
FBI  accountant  Is  particularly  interested  In 
such  matters  as:  unusual  fiuctuatlons  of  ex- 
I>ense  accoimts,  comparisons  between  fixed 
assets  and  depreciation  expense,  relation- 
ships between  piirchases  and  sales,  and  the 
existence  of  classifications  such  as  "ex- 
change" accounts,  which,  experience  has 
shown,  can  easily  be  manlp\ilated  for  fraud- 
ulent puri>ose8.  The  gross-profits  test  and 
related  analyses  are  among  the  standard  pre- 
liminary techniques  used  by  FBI  agents  to 
determine  if  an  inventory  shortage  Is  indi- 
cated. 

In  many  instances  the  perpetrator  of  a 
fraud  will  only  partially  conceal  his  crime  by 
making  false  entries  ca-  using  spurious  docu- 
ments in  an  attempt  to  avoid  detection  by 
auditors.  We  have  had  several  cases  where 
invoices  purporting  to  be  for  items  of  In- 
ventory and  supplies  were  used  as  a  cover  for 
personal  and  other  expenses  not  properly 
chargeable  to  Government  work.  In  some 
Instances  regular  invoice  forms  with  the 
printed  letterhead  of  a  legitimate  supplier 
were  used  and  in  other  cases  blank  invoice 
forms  were  filled  in  by  typevTriter.  These 
invoices  would  be  processed  in  the  usual 
course  of  business,  false  entries  made  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  transactions,  and  checks 
issued  to  the  vendors.  The  vendor  who  sells 
personal  arUcles  to  an  official  or  employee  of 
the  company  may  be  imaware  that  a  fraud 
is  being  perpetrated  and  payment  by  com- 
pany check  will  not  necessarily  create  sus- 
picion. 

The  person  committing  a  fraud  of  this  type 
does  not  always  follow  through  to  insure  that 
the  records  support  the  false  entries  made 
in  the  books.  For  example  while  the  invoice 
may  specify  that  certain  raw  materials  were 
purchased,  there  may  be  no  record  of  the 
actual  receipt  of  the  goods  and  no  entry  in 
the  inventory  records.  When  oxir  test  checks 
show  that  the  supporting  data  is  incomplete, 
it  may  be  hecessary  to  contact  certain  ven- 
dors to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the 
expense. 

The  use  of  blank  invoice  forms  would,  of 
course,  be  a  red  fiag  to  the  agent  investigat- 
ing a  case  where  allegations  of  fraud  have 
been  made.  On  one  occasion  an  FBI  ac- 
countant examining  the  records  of  a  cus- 
tomer of  the  firm  imder  investigation  noted 
that  the  handwriting  on  certain  invoice 
forms  was  similar  to  that  of  the  principal 
suspect.  This  resulted  in  uncovering  several 
thousand  dollars  in  unrecorded  sales  under 
a  fictitious  name.  The  nature  of  the  sup- 
plier's business  as  compared  with  the  type  ol 
material  ostensibly  purchased  is  another  fac- 
tor. An  extreme  example  of  this  woiild  be 
an  invoice  from  a  Jewelry  store  for  office 
supplies. 

Confirmations  of  assets  and  liabilities  by 
FBI  personnel,  whether  by  letter  or  other- 
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wise,  must  be  positive  confirmations.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  agent  testify  In 
court  until  he  has  luicovered  all  available 
facts.  In  a  criminal  trial  for  fraud  It  la  nee 
essary  for  the  Govenunent  to  prove  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Forewarned  with 
this  Itnowledge.  the  FBI  agent  must  use  au- 
diting procedures  designed  to  determine  the 
full  facts  in  a  positive  fashion,  regardless  of 
the  outcome.  Our  men  take  as  much  pride 
in  clearing  a  wrongfully  suspected  employee 
as  they  do  in  vmraveling  the  tortuous  mach- 
inations of  a  skillful,  experienced  embezzler. 
I  would  like  to  thank  again  those  members 
of  the  accounting  profession  who  have  re- 
ported violations  to  us  and  who  have  assist- 
ed our  agents  by  supplying  information  need- 
ed during  investigations.  One  effective  de- 
terrent to  the  individual  contemplating  a 
fraud  is  the  sure  knowledge  that  his  crime 
will  be  reported  to  the  authorities  promptly 
upon  discovery.  Business  and  professional 
people  can  do  much  to  make  embezzlements 
and  similar  crimes  a  risky  business  by  co- 
operating with  those  agencies  whose  duties 
are  to  investigate  these  schemes. 


Community  Leader  Diet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  express  to  my 
colleagues  the  grief  which  I  share  with 
the  whole  community  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  at  the  passing  of  one  of  that  city's 
most  able  and  respected  community 
leaders,  Cable  G.  von  Maur.  The  sense 
of  loss  which  is  felt  by  all  of  Davenport, 
and  which  Is  shared  by  all  of  us  who 
know  the  value  of  community  leaders  of 
Mr.  von  Maur's  caliber,  Is  expressed  most 
aptly  by  an  outstandirig  newspaperman, 
Mr.  Bob  Feeney.  I  would  like  to  enter 
in  the  Congressional  Recoro  this  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Feeney,  citing  the  great  con- 
tributions which  Cable  G.  von  Maur 
made  to  his  community,  which  appeared 
in  the  July  12  issue  of  the  Davenport 
Times-Democrat  in  his  column  "Around 
the  Clock" : 

A  COICMTTNTTT  LXADEB  DiXS 

(By  Bob  Feeney) 

Davenport  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  com- 
mimity  leaders  when  Cable  G.  von  Ma.uT 
died  Sunday. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  respected  by  all — 
there  was  probably  no  citizen  here  to  whom 
all  would  have  tvirned  with  more  confidence 
than  to  Mr.  Cable,  as  his  associates  in  the 
retail  field  like  to  call  him. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  coliuun  used 
to  select  a  "Man  of  the  Week"  who  had  per- 
formed some  outstanding  local  public  serv- 
ice. 

We  picked  Mr.  von  Maur  for  this  honor 
one  time  when  he  took  the  chairmanship 
for  a  Girl  Scout  camp  fund  raising  com- 
mittee. At  the  time  we  explained  he  had 
usually  dodged  the  top  spot  on  ctxnmlt- 
tees  and  in  organizations  although  he  was 
willing  to  do  more  than  his  share  ot  work. 
He  simply  did  not  like  the  limelight.  These 
paragraphs  from  that  article  oS  a  number 
of  years  ago  still  pretty  well  sum  up  the 
character  of  the  man: 

"Many  men  achieve  success  In  business  tfut 
not  necessarily  success  In  life. 


"Cable  Yon  IXaur  has  been  a  soocesa  in 
Ufe,  and  success  In  business  has  been  only 
incidental.  He  has  always  frtt  that  wh&t 
Is  good  for  Davenport  Is  good  for  his  own 
business,  and  also  that  his  own  business 
cannot  be  good  \inles8  that  of  his  com- 
petiton  Is  also  good.  He  has  worked  to 
build  not  only  a  great  store  but  a  great 
retail  community. 

"Because  of  this  attitude  he  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all,  and  has  in- 
spired many  younger  men^of  the  commu- 
nity to  take  a  broader  outlook. 

"His  good  judgment,  his  broad  tolerance 
and  his  strength  of  character,  developed 
tiirough  the  years  and  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions,  make  him  a  man  of  whom  Daven- 
port or  any  city  could  well  be  proud." 


Another    Foreign   Aid    Graduate    Proves 
Valae  of  Self-Help  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAUFOKNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8. 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  widespread  In- 
terest expressed  in  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  Taiwan,  one  of  our  long-time 
foreign  assistance  recipients,  had  now 
graduated  to  an  economic  takeoff 
status  and  would  no  longer  require  an 
infusion  of  American  aid  to  maintain 
the  momentum  of  its  successful  self-help 
economic  development  program. 

By  thus  joining  the  company  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  Le- 
banon, and  Greece,  Taiwan  has  demon- 
strated again  the  wisdom  of  our  post- 
World  War  n  effort  to  assist  in  the  re- 
building of  a  war-torn  world,  and  more 
recently,  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  strong  and  viable  nations  from  among 
the  newly  emerging  countries. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  three  articles  which  de- 
scribe Taiwan's  successful  graduation 
from  its  former  dependence  on  outside 
assistance: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  July  4, 

1966] 

Taiwan's  "Graduation" 

The  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  last  week 
Joined  the  nations  of  Western  E\ux>pe,  Greece, 
Lebanon,  and  Japan  as  a  "graduate"  from  the 
U.S.  economic  assistance  program.  Over  the 
years  Taiwan  has  received  $1.6  billion  in  XJS. 
economic  aid  (plus  $2.5  billion  in  military 
aid,  which  will  continue).  The  decision  to 
terminate  the  economic  aid  was  reached  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chinese.  The 
announcement  was  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable fanfare  apparently  to  impress  crit- 
ics of  foreign  aid  that,  given  a  sufficient  in- 
fusion of  American  investment,  a  country 
can  generate  enough  capital  in  time  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  and  embark  upon  its  own 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  pro- 
grams. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  July  5, 

1965] 

OBADnATC  Cum  Laudk 

Prssidfliit  Chiang  Kal-ehek's  government 
on  Tltlwaa  has  now  achieved  that  ultimate 


criterion  at  the  U.S.  eronnrnlc  aid  program: 
"takeoff  potnt."  After  16  years  and  aocas 
$1,425  million  In  asslstAnce  qwclflcally 
geared  to  economic  developmmt.  the  AID 
program  has  come  to  an  end  and  Taiwan  is 
able  to  Join  Western  Europe,  Japan,  Greece, 
and  Lebanon  as  a  successful  graduate  of  the 
course. 

"Strong  and  sensible  efforts  by  the  Chi- 
nese people,  plus  major  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States,  have  brought  noteworthy 
progress,"  AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell 
declared.  "But  the  crucial  change  Is  that 
Taiwan  today  has  the  trained  leadership  and 
the  capital  base  to  allow  the  nation  to 
achieve   fiu^her   progress  on   its   own." 

The  real  spurt  in  Taiwan's  economic  devel- 
opment was  in  1960  when  U.S.  aid  officials 
came  to  realize  tliat  the  takeoff  point  reaUy 
was  within  reach  if  enotigh  effort  was  made. 
Accordingly,  those  c^cials  gave  Chiang's 
government  a  sort  of  shock  treatment.  A 
list  of  19  points  for  eoonnmlc  derdopment 
was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  made  plain  to 
Taiwan  that  future  UJS.  economic  aid  would 
be  conditioned  upon  their  adoption. 

Chiang's  government  winced  at  first  but 
agreed  to  try  the  course.  Today,  as  the  UB. 
AID  program  closes,  American  beaks  have 
shown  their  confidence  in  Taiwan's  future  by 
opening  branch  banks  in  TalpeL  Porel0i 
investment  is  125  times  what  it  was  a  doaen 
years  ago,  and  exports,  Taiwan's  w»y  oi  earn- 
ing foreign  exchange,  are  way  vp.  Ot 
course,  Taiwan  is  not  cut  adrift  completely 
since  the  very  sizable  UJS.  mUltary-ald  pro- 
gram there  continues. 

The  success  story  is,  of  oourae,  mainly 
Taiwan's.  But  it  Is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
long-harassed  U.S.  ATT)  admlnlstratora,  and 
it  gives  them  something  to  talk  about  as 
they  go,  cup  in  hand,  to  Congress  for  their 
annual  dressing  down. 

[Frcnn  the  Washington  Star,  July  12,  1965] 
U.S.  Economic  Aid  Hklo  a  Soccess  en 

fY>aM06A 

Taipei,  Formosa. — Mission  successful. 

These  two  wc«-ds  are  a  fair  nimimiiii  iit 
of  an  American  effort  to  make  the  Republic 
of  China's  economy  on  Formosa  capable  of 
supporting  itself. 

The  economic  aid  program  has  ended  but 
American  military  assistance,  which  has  so 
far  amounted  to  more  than  $2.7  billion,  is 
being  continued. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  ei.465 
billion  to  the  economic  aid  program  here  In 
the  15  fiscal  years  since  1951. 

But  aid  in  the  pipeline  budgeted  in  pre- 
vious years  will  keep  flowing  through  1967 
in  the  form  of  power-generating  equ^mcnt 
and  other  itons. 

This  aid  will  amount  to  approximately  $47 
million  In  the  second  half  of  the  current 
calendar  year,  $66  million  in  1966,  and  $18 
million  in  1967. 

The  American  Ambassador,  Adm.  Jerauld 
Wrl^t,  said  in  a  recent  speech:  "One  of  the 
marvels  of  the  present  age  is  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Republic  of  China." 

In  sa3ring  this,  the  Ambassador  had  such 
facts  as  these  in  mind : 

Industrial  production  in  the  Republic  at 
China  Increased  by  three  times  since  1954. 

Agricultural  production  has  doubled  In  the 
past  IS  years. 

The  per  capita  income  has  risen  from  about 
$70  a  year  in  the  early  1950's  to  more  than 
$150  a  year  at  the  present  time. 

Electric  power  generation  is  now  more  than 
a  million  kilowatts,  compared  with  only 
33,000  at  the  end  of  World  War  H. 

Manufactured  goods,  less  than  10  percent 
of  Nationalist  China's  total  exports  in  1950. 
now  form  almost  half  the  country's  exports. 

The  American  staff  of  the  tRepubllc  of 
China  mission  of  the  U.S.  Agency  few  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  here  has  dwin- 
dled from  a  peak  of  148  in  1959  to  21  now. 
All  will  have  gone  by  the  end  of  1967. 
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owned.     Today  the  position 


>nallst  China's  economic  de- 
achieved  despite  the  heavy 
borne  by  the  Government, 
armed  forces   niunbertng 
men.     It  also  was  achieved 
that  <mly  a  quarter  ot  For- 
14.000  square  miles  Is  arable. 
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EXTEI^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed  lesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteyid  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  penetrating 
and  useful  discussion  of  the  problons 
flowing  frcxn  the  sharp  Increase  of  Fed- 
eral funds  In  aid  of  research  and  devel- 
opment these  past  several  years,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Impact  of 
such  fvmds  on  participating  American 
universities,  as  written  by  Dael  Wolfle  In 
the  July  1965  edition  of  the  Scientific 
American  magazine: 

TiiE  Support  op  Science  iij  the  Us  vied 
States 

(Note. — The  sharp  and  sustained  increase 
in  funds  has  improved  research  and  has  ben- 
efited the  investigator.  Nevertheless,  serious 
questions  are  being  raised  about  the  financ- 
ing of  research  in  universities.) 

(By  Dael  Wolfle) 
This  year  in  the  United  States  nearly  $21 
billion — 3.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — will  be  spent  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Some  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
wUl  be  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government. 
"Research  and  development"  Includes  basic 
research,  applied  research  and  engineering, 
design,  and  even  the  development  of  proto- 
types; it  is  a  broad  category,  but  it  does  en- 
compass all  forms  of  scientific  research.  Not 
long  ago  the  support  of  science  was  primarily 
the  business  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
and  some  voluntary  agencies;  before  World 
War  n  the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion was  largely  in  agricult\iral  research  and 
the  work  of  such  agencies  as  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Naval  Observatory. 
It  was  not  until  1942  that  the  country's  ex- 
penditures on  science  reached  $1  billion.  A 
steady  growth  in  the  support  of  science  con- 
tinued through  the  war  and  afterward;  be- 
ginning in  1953  there  was  a  sharp  and  s\is- 
tained  rise  of  huge  proportions.  Since  1953 
the  country  has  Increased  its  expcnditiires  for 
science  at  an  average  rate  of  13  percent  a 
year.  The  most  striking  rise  has  been  in  the 
contribution  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  grown  at  a  rate  of  nearly  20  per- 
cent a  year.  Although  spending  for  develop- 
ment Is  leveling  off,  appropriations  for  aca- 
demic research  will  continue  to  Increase  at 
about  the  present  rate  for  some  years. 

The  funds  spent  for  scientific  work  dxirlng 
the  past  two  decades  have  provided  research 
opportxuiities  on  a  scale  previously  unimag- 
ined.  All  fields  of  science  have  benefited 
from  the  better  equipment,  special  facilities, 
greater  freedom  frcxn  constraints,  and  larger 
n\imber  of  workers  made  possible  by  the  in- 
creased budgets.  The  award  of  Nobel  Prizes 
is  one  measure  of  the  growing  strength  of 
basic  research  in  this  coimtry;  in  the  1930's 
Nobel  Prizes  were  awarded  to  9  American 
scientists,  in  the  1940's  to  13  of  them,  and 
in  the  1950's  to  27.  Meanwhile,  the  economy 
of  the  country  has  gained  enormously  from 
the  upsxirge  in  technological  research  and  de- 
velopment. In  1953  research  and  develop- 
ment accounted  for  11  percent  of  all  Indus- 
trial Investment;  in  1962  research  and  devel- 
opment absorbed  about  25  percent. 

The  subject  is  nonetheless  surrounded  by 
disquiet.  In  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch,  in  the  universities  and  learned  so- 
cieties and  foundations  questions  are  being 
raised  about  the  manner  In  which  science 
is  financed.  Most  of  the  questions  deal  not 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  national  effort  but 
with  the  effects  of  the  massive  Federal  con- 
tribution on  the  course  of  science  and  in 
peu^lcular  on  the  conduct  of  basic  research 
in  the  imiversities. 

Evidence  of  this  concern  is  found  in  a  rap- 
Idly  growing  list  of  policy  studies  and  pro- 
gram analyses.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  midway  In  a  series  of  reports 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  scientific 
enterprise.  The  UjS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  advocaited  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional review  body  that  would  decide  on 
major  new  programs.     Two  committees  of 


Congress — the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Research  and  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Researdi  and  Develop- 
ment— have  reviewed  many  aspects  of  the 
Federal  program,  and  their  reports  have  be- 
come valuable  sources  of  detailed  informa- 
tion. Moreover,  Congress  has  begun  to  In- 
sist that  executive  agencies  prepare  special 
reports  on  certain  areas  of  investigation  such 
as  oceanography  so  that  the  Federal  effort 
can  be  examined  as  a  whole  instead  of  in  Its 
budgetary  and  departmental  fragments.  The 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
has  appointed  a  Wue-rlbbon  committee  of 
industrial,  scientific,  and  educational  leaders 
to  review  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  taken  the  lead  in  re- 
examining the  administrative  practices  of 
the  Federal  agencies  that  support  basic  re- 
search. The  National  Science  Poimdation 
has  reorganized  and  strengthened  its  staff 
sections  responsible  few  studies  of  scientific 
policy,  planning,  and  resoiu-ces.  "Science 
policy"  has  become  the  topic  of  a  number  of 
university  seminars  and  analyses. 

AU  this  ferment  of  analysis  and  reexam- 
ination makes  it  clear  that  major  changes  in 
policies  governing  the  support  of  science  are 
under  way  or  in  the  ofllng.  These  analyses 
have  also  served  to  provide  reassrirance  that 
many  of  the  past  poUcles  and  pracUces  are 
sound  and  should  be  continued.  TTie  mag- 
nificent achievements  of  recent  decades  are 
evidence  that  the  support  system  has  been 
a  fundafhentally  healthy  one. 

Support  for  research  and  development 
comes  from  many  soiirces;  some  contribute 
only  a  few  dollars,  others  billions.  Some  300 
firms  provide  80  percent  of  the  Industrial 
money  that  goes  into  research  azid  develop- 
ment; another  13.000  firms  provide  the  re- 
mainder. Some  200  private  foimdatlons 
grant  signifloant  amoxmts  to  science  and 
medicine.  Universities  and  many  colleges 
provide  research  talent,  laboratories,  and 
financial  help.  A  number  of  private  research 
tnstltutlonB  finance  their  own  investlgatlo.ris. 
State  and  local  governments  conduct  a 
variety  of  research  programs.  Pour  agencies 
are  responsible  for  95  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds:  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Depcirtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  addition  to  these  giants  there  are 
another  four  agencies  that  accoimt  for  4 
percent  of  the  Federal  total:  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tlon.  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Tlie  remaining  1 
percent  of  Federal  research  and  development 
funds  is  spent  by  21  other  agencies. 

In  the  12  years  from  1953  to  1965  every 
major  source  of  research  and  development 
funds  Increased  its  support  substantially. 
Federal  funds  are  five  times  what  they  were 
in  1953.  Industrial  support  has  tripled,  and 
the  universities  have  done  almost  as  well. 
The  other  nonprofit  institutions  are  con- 
tributing six  times  their  1963  amoxint. 

Just  as  the  amoiuits  of  money  supplied 
by  these  four  sectors  vary  greatly,  so  do  the 
amounts  they  use.  The  Federal  Government 
supplies  two-thirds  of  the  funds,  but  FederiU 
laboratories  carry  out  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  work.  Industry  contributes  a  third 
of  the  funds  but  conducts  three-fourths  of 
all  the  work  (mostly  with  Federal  funds  1. 
The  colleges  and  universities  provide  about 
a  tenth  of  the  funds,  and  the  other  nonprofit 
institutions  about  a  fortieth.  (The  universi- 
ties' contribution  la  underrepresented  in  the 
financial  reports,  perhaps  by  several  hundred 
mlUlon  dollars  a  year;  they  provide  sub- 
stantial additional  support,  in  the  form  of 
laboratory  facilities  and  faculty  time,  that  is 
not  budgeted  explicitly  for  research.) 

From  1953  untU  1960  about  8  percent  of 
the  Nation's  research  and  development  budg- 
et was  devoted  to  basic  research.  The  per- 
centage has  been  rising  since  1960,  reaching 
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almost  12  percent  in  1965.  As  for  the  Federal 
Government's  funds,  in  1963,  less  than  7  per- 
cent went  for  basic  research.  The  figure  has 
been  rising  since  1960,  to  about  11  percent  In 
1965.  The  universities  are  relatively  much 
more  prominent  in  basic  research  than  In 
the  total  research  and  development  effort, 
being  responsible  for  almost  half  of  aU  basic 
research.  In  contrast  the  industrial  lab- 
oratories, which  dominate  in  development 
activity,  conduct  only  about  a  fourth  of  the 
basic  research. 

Development  activity  is  directly  associated 
with  Identifiable  industrial,  economic,  mili- 
tary or  other  practical  objectives.  Its  cost 
and  the  cost  of  any  associated  research  are 
therefore  Justified  and  budgeted  in  terms  of 
Its  expected  contribution  to  the  attainment 
of  specific  objectives.  In  the  case  of  basic 
research  the  situation  Is  quite  different.  The 
ultimate  beneficiaries  of  basic  research  are 
many,  but  they  are  hard  to  Identify  in  ad- 
vance. As  a  result  the  costs  of  basic  research 
tend  to  be  shared  widely.  Some  basic  re- 
search of  notable  quality  is  done  in  industrial 
laboratories,  but  most  of  it  is  conducted 
in  universities  with  support  from  public 
funds.  In  some  cases  this  public  support 
Involves  Congress  directly  in  decisions  on 
priorities.  Modem  basic  research  sometimes 
calls  for  large-scale  facilities  such  as  particle 
accelerators,  oceanographlc  research  vessels 
and  astronomical  observatories.  Such  "big 
science"  enterprises  are  so  expensive  that  they 
must  be  considered  individually  at  top  Gov- 
ernment levels,  where  the  cost  and  promise 
of  each  can  be  compared  with  those  of  other 
claimants  for  available  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  "little  science,"  tsrplcal- 
ly  the  work  of  a  university  faculty  member 
and  his  assistants  and  advanced  students,  will 
continue  to  be  budgeted  on  a  priori  basis  and 
to  be  supported  by  means  of  a  large  number 
of  project  grants.  Little  science,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  remainder  of  this  article, 
is  an  area  of  central  concern  to  science  as  a 
whole,  not  least  because  It  Involves  the  edu- 
cation of  future  scientists.  It  is  the  kind  of 
science  that  Is  most  characteristic  of  aca- 
demic research  and  hence  Is  most  often  In- 
volved in  Government-university  relations. 
It  is  also  the  area  in  which  those  relations 
are  most  likely  to  change. 

Sustained  scientific  work  of  high  quality 
requires  the  effective  union  of  three  ele- 
ments: a  self -renewing  population  of  able 
scientists;  appropriate  research  facilities 
with  the  necessary  supporting  structiu-e  for 
institutional  management;  a  source  of 
money.  In  a  few  well-endowed  research  in- 
stitutions all  three  elements  are  happily 
present  in  an  almost  totally  self-contained 
and  self-supporting  organization.  Such 
unity,  however.  Is  rare.  More  commonly  un- 
der present  conditions  there  Is  a  scientific 
staff,  a  university  with  multiple  obligations, 
and  an  external  source  of  funds.  All  three 
sides  of  this  triangle  are  interested  In  sci- 
ence, but  their  interests  differ  in  detail; 
tensions  arise  and  compromises  become  es- 
sential. The  scientist  must  serve  three  mas- 
ters: the  Internal  logic  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  his  own  discipline,  the  policies  and  re- 
quirements of  his  institution,  and  the  cus- 
toms and  wishes  of  his  financial  supporter. 
The  university  must  meet  the  demands  of 
science,  of  its  many  other  endeavors  and  of 
the  agencies  that  provide  support.  The  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  an  equally  complex 
problem:  In  supporting  a  large  number  of 
individual  scientific  projects  they  must  also 
consider  the  general  welfare  of  the  univer- 
sities and  be  mindful  of  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  It  represents. 

One  useful  change  In  the  interrelations  of 
scientists,  universities,  and  Federal  agencies 
would  be  the  simplification  and  standardi- 
zation of  what  has  grown  to  be  a  maze  of 
rules  and  regulations  governing  fiscal  and 
administrative  details  and  reports.  The 
complexity  of  grant  administration  was  sum- 


marized last  year  by  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Research:  "Ons  of 
the  Ironies  of  the  research  grant  Is  that  while 
It  Is  sometimes  Itself  a  simple  one-page  (If 
not  a  one-paragraph)  document,  it  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  bulky  manual  of  instruc- 
tions, explanations,  and  amendments.  For 
example,  although  the  NIH  (National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health)  grant  form  Is  a  one-page 
Instrument,  it  Incorporates  by  reference  the 
NIH  grant  maniial,  which  runs  to  more  than 
100  pages." 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  manual 
of  course  explains  only  NIH  procedures  and 
requirements;  other  agencies  have  adopted 
different  niles  and  procediu-es.  Congress  has 
sometimes  added  to  the  confusion  by  set- 
ting arbitrary  limits  on  the  amounts  that 
some  agencies  can  pay  to  reimburse  an  in- 
stitution for  the  indirect  costs  of  conducting 
research.  This  overhead  rate  varies,  more- 
over, depending  on  the  agency  that  grants 
the  funds.  Sometimes  overhead  can  be  paid 
on  some  budgetary  Items  but  not  on  others, 
or  at  one  rate  on  some  Items  and  at  another 
rate  on  other  Items.  The  multiplication  of 
administrative  redtape  slows  decisions, 
harasses  both  agency  and  university  person- 
nel and  puts  the  emphasis  on  form  rather 
than  substance.  Fortiuiately  these  difficul- 
ties are  widely  recognized,  and  simplification 
and  standardization  would  bring  such  obvi- 
ous advantages  that  they  wUl  surely  come 
about. 

Standardization  of  procedm^s  will  be  wel- 
come, but  more  fundamental  changes  are  re- 
quired. Project  grants  are  nominally  made 
to  a  imlverslty  or  other  institution,  but  in 
reality  they  are  awarded  to  an  individual. 
The  scientist  and  Government  official  fre- 
quently deal  directly  vrith  each  other  on 
both  substantive  and  budgetary  matters, 
largely  excluding  the  university  administra- 
tion from  any  Important  role  in  reaching 
decisions  about  the  research  done  in  the  uni- 
versity. Not  all  of  the  consequences  have 
been  happy  ones. 

When  a  faculty  member  looks  outside  his 
university  for  the  major  sources  of  support 
for  his  work,  his  Interest  and  loyalty  are 
likely  to  go  where  the  dollars  are.  When 
the  continuation  of  his  work  depends  on  Ills 
maintaining  good  relations  and  an  effective 
record  with  private  foundations  and  Wash- 
ington agencies,  and  when  his  professional 
reputation  depends  primarily  on  his  research 
productivity,  he  Is  likely  to  devote  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  writing  project  proposals 
and  reports  and  to  supervising  the  increased 
number  of  research  assistants  that  liberal 
grants  enable  him  to  hire.  Correspondingly 
less  of  his  Interest  and  loyalty  go  to  the 
university  that  happens  to  be  his  home 
for  the  present,  and  less  of  his  time  is  devoted 
to  teaching  and  to  doing  actual  laboratory 
work  with  his  own  hands. 

There  are  many  contentions  that  the  in- 
crease in  research  has  been  bought  at  the 
expense  of  a  depreciation  of  teaching.  The 
research  programs  at  most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  not  large  enough  to  have  an'ad- 
verse  effect  on  teaching.  In  the  universities 
with  large  research  budgets,  however,  com- 
plaints are  heard  that  there  is  a  schism  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  researchers;  that 
the  ablest  graduate  students  are  research 
assistants,  whereas  the  less  able  ones  become 
teaching  assistants;  that  the  bigtime  research 
operator  has  beccone  the  admired  model  in 
the  eyes  of  graduate  students;  that  in  return 
for  the  explosive  growth  of  research  we  are 
building  up  a  deficit  in  the  training  of  future 
scientists  and  In  the  general  education  of 
other  students  In  science.  There  Is  a  sub- 
stantial body  ot  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
whereas  education  at  the  graduate  level  has 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  aTsllablllty  of 
better  equipment  and  larger  and  more  cata- 
petent  staffs,  undergraduate  t>iar.h1ng  has 
stiff  wed. 

The  lanphasls  on  research  supported  by 


outside  funds  on  an  Individual-project  basis 
has  also  tended  to  strengthen  the  dlvislTe 
forces  and  weaken  the  integrative  forces  that 
are  always  at  woik  on  a  university  campus. 
By  and  large  faculty  scientists  like  the  change 
to  off-campue  support;  It  "***"■  that  each 
researcher  is  Judged  by  coUeagues  In  his  own 
field  of  specialization.  Physicists  Judge 
physicists,  biochemists  Judge  biochemists, 
and  geologists  Judge  geologists.  A  man  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  speciallsU  from 
other  institutions  have  Judged  his  work  and 
found  It  worthy  of  support. 

Bringing  new  fluids  to  the  campus  en- 
hances the  scientists'  prestige  and  gives  him 
some  freedom  from  local  control.  He  can 
buy  equipment  or  hire  a  secretary,  travel  to 
a  national  meeting  to  disciiss  work  with  other 
people  in  his  field  and  even  Invite  a  man  from 
another  institution  to  pay  him  a  visit — vlth 
expenses  paid — to  consult  on  research  plans. 
And  he  can  do  all  this  without  having  to  ask 
his  dean  or  president  for  permissioiL,  because 
the  grant  is  his.  (That  Is.  be  can  pay  for 
these  extras  if  he  has  had  the  foresight  to 
provide  for  them  in  his  project  proposal. 
If  not.  It  may  take  weeks  for  a  busy  office 
in  Washington  to  let  him  know  whether  or 
not  he  can  transfer  $1(X)  from  one  budget 
category  to  another.) 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  the  project- 
grant  system  imdoubtedly  weakens  the  sci- 
entist's ties  with  his  own  tutlverslty.  It 
means  that  many  decisions  about  the  re- 
search conducted  on  a  campus  are  made  in 
Washington  Instead  of  at  the  campus  level 
and  are  made  piecemeal  rather  than  with 
full  account  taken  of  all  the  other  programs 
and  responsibilities  of  the  university.  A 
university  Is  not  solely  a  group  of  Individ- 
ualistic faculty  members.  It  Is  a  oommunlty 
of  scholars  and  of  students  who  wish  to  learn 
from  them.  It  Includes  a  central  adminis- 
tration responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  entire  university,  not  simply  the  uncoor- 
dinated expansion  of  individual  units  or  em- 
pires. Professor  X  would  rather  entrust  his 
research  proposal  to  the  Judgment  of  his 
professional  colleagues  on  a  Washington  re- 
viewing panel  than  to  what  he  may  consider 
the  uninformed  or  biased  decisions  of  his  own 
dean  and  president.  President  T,  however, 
would  prefer  to  have  a  larger  measure  of  con- 
trol at  the  university  level,  because  he  re- 
members that  the  university  Is  reqMnsible 
for  teaching  as  weU  as  research,  fco-  history 
and  philosophy  as  well  as  i^yslcs  and  bto- 
chemlstry,  for  the  liln-ary  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servatory— and  he  wants  funds  that  can  be 
used  In  the  best  Interests  erf  the  imlverslty. 

Not  only  may  the  institutions  in  whlcii  re- 
search Is  carried  out  be  changed  by  the  meth- 
ods of  support;  science  Itself  may  afeo  be 
affected.  One  cannot  help  worrying  about 
what  subtle  distortions  in  the  course  of 
scientific  pvogrees  may  result  from  the  f»ct 
that  nearly  all  of  the  FedwiU  support  now 
comes  from  "misslon-ortented"  agencies. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  Inter- 
ested in  certain  diseases,  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Commission  in  nuclear  enet^,  the  Depart- 
ment of  D^ense  in  weapons  systems  and 
countermeasures.  Each  supports  basic  re- 
search, but  ea<^  selects  projects  in  teniM  of 
its  own  mission.  Of  all  the  Federal  grant- 
making  agencies,  only  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  free  tram  this  necessity.  To 
be  sure,  many  researchers  have  secured  sup- 
port from  tiie  miaslon-orlented  agencies  for 
exactly  what  they  as  sdentMs  most  wanted 
to  do.  The  fact  remains  that,  of  all  the 
money  spent  for  basic  research  In  the  United 
States,  only  about  one  dollar  in  five  comes 
from  a  source  that  does  not  have  specific  mis- 
sions in  mind.  It  Is  still  a  matter  ot  opinion 
whether  «■  not  this  fact  is  threatening  the 
future  health  of  basic  science,  but  there  ts  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence F>3undation  should  assume  a  greatly 
Increased  share  of  the  re^XHisibUlty  for  sup- 
porting baste  reeeardi. 
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agencies   with  speclaj   missions 
to  auppcrt  basic  reeearoh;  fund- 
wUl  oftem  be  oofotroUed  by  im- 
"tlves;  pcojeote  win  continue  to 
latgely  on  the  baste  at  their 
merits  and  those  of  the  scientists 
Tet   bealc   Improvements  In  the 
posBihle.    Now  that  massive  Fed- 
la  aocepted  as  an  obligation,  the 
iry  change  is  to  shift  a  substan- 
of  the  decisionmaking  respon- 
r  to  the  p<^t  of  research.     The 
decisions  that  should  be  made  by 
agencies  are  now  being  made 
Decisions  that  sliould  be  made 
erslties  are   being  made   by  the 


wll 
shll  ting  I 
tn  m 


St  pplemer 


Britain,  Parliament  avoids  poUti- 
'emmental  control  of  science  and 
by   making    block   grants    to   the 
[Grants  Ca(nmltfl|e.  which  in  turn 
to  the  British  universities.     For 
reasons  this  mode  of  operation 
e  in  the  United  States.    Don  K. 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Ad- 
has  pointed  out  that  Congress 
different  attitude  toward   the 
ends  suid  means  than  Parlia- 
Parliament  is  content  to  decide 
,  authorize  the  necessary  funds 
-  details  of  the  means  to  admln- 
and  the  civil  service.    Con- 
other   hand,    pays    much   at- 
the    means    by    which    national 
^  to  be  attained.    It  reviews  the 
Federal  agencies  in  great  detail. 
Instructing   an   agency   that   no 
(and  occasionally  no  less  than) 
amount    is   to  be  spent  on   a 
of  activity.     Congress  is  not 
der  its  control  of  means  as 
but  it  might  well  give  the  agen- 
hand  with  the  details  and  sub- 
f  their  reseftTch  budgets. 

have    to   be,   in    turn,    a   sub- 
of  responsibility  for  research 
the  sup{>orting  agencies  to  the 
Some  of  the  Federal  agencies 
piemen  ting    the   project    grant 
forms  of  support  that  will  help 
to  regain  this  responsibility: 
support    grants;     program 
suppca^    an    established    group 
colleagues    not    for    a    specific 
for  work  in  an  area  in  which 
(  emoDstrated  their  competence; 
grants    that   can    be    used   tn 
the  university  officials  believe 
mce  science  on   the  campus; 
1  «lp    with    the    construction    or 
laboratories,  and  the  new  Bd- 
grants  to   help   selected 
ihat  are  already  quite  good  taJu 
up  the  quality  ladder, 
forms  of  grants  will  help  to 
'ity  back  to  the  campus,  but 
also  have  some  work  to  do. 
functions  Include  both  teach- 
.;  it  has  to  maintain  a  rea- 
between  the  two  and  also 
kind  and  amount  of  research 
in  the  context  of  its  total 
imlverslty     president     wlU 
wearily  that  he  knows  these 
slbllltles  but  that  his  hands 
there  is  no  way  to  stop  the 
;  Professor  X  when  he  wants 
project  because  half  a  doeen 
les  Are  eager  to  have  the  pro- 
to  take  him  on  his  own  terms 
that  plentiful  grants  will  fol- 
new  home.    If  the  president 
remain  tied,  the  project  grant 
to  be  the  dominant  form  of 
It    now    seems    Ukely, 
tmlversltles    that     develop 
inal   controls  and  excel  In 
nt  of  research  fluids  can  ez- 
a  larger  amount  of  suppcn^ 
forms. 

G  ovemment  and  the  universities 
their  interrelation.    The 


makers  of  science  policy  must  recognize  that 
the  Nation  is  as  dependent  on  the  universi- 
ties as  the  latter  have  come  to  be  on  the 
Government.  The  universities  are  Institu- 
tions with  major  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tion's future  and  not  Just  for  its  present 
eminence  in  science;  institutions  with  a 
broad  role  in  the  Nation's  Intellectual  life 
and  not  merely  laboratories  qualified  to  solve 
current  problems. 

The  universities  have  ahvavs  adjusted 
their  policies  and  programs  to  changing  so- 
cial and  economic  requirements,  and  they 
will  have  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  univer- 
sities cannot,  however,  merely  respond  to 
outside  forces.  They  must  also  be  Inde- 
pendent innovators  and  stubborn  conserva- 
tors of  old  values.  The  weight  of  history 
m-ges  that  control  of  the  universities  by  any 
one  benefactor  must  be  prevented  if  they  are 
to  preserve  their  Independence,  play  their 
full  roles  as  critics,  conservators  and  innova- 
tors, and  retain  control  over  their  own  des- 
tinies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    H^W.MI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  14, 1965 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  editorial  by  William  H.  Ewin?,  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  on  the 
question  of  the  direction  of  the  wax  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Ewing  has  followed  that 
editorial  with  another  in  which  he  fur- 
ther explores  alternatives  open  to  the 
United  States  in  resolving  this  conflict. 
I  offer  for  your  pv^i-usal  and  attention 
the  editorial,  "The  Time  Has  Come," 
published  In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bullrtin 
on  July  6 : 

The  Time  Has  Co.me 
It  is  now  time  for  the  United  States  to 
seek  actively  and  with  resolution  the  in- 
tercession of  a  third  party  into  the  war  in 
Vietnam  with  a  view  to  ending  it.  And  when 
we  do  so  we  must  accept  the  prospect  of 
paying  a  price  for  peace,  beciiuse  we  are  not 
going  to  have  "total  victory,"  whatever  that 
Is.  except  by  the  means  of  a  nuclear  war, 
which  could  Just  as  well  mean  total  defeat 
as  total  victory.     Nobody  would  win. 

The  most  logical  third  party  to  intervene 
woixld  be  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly,  the 
Russians  are  Communists.  But  they  are 
also  nationalists  as  weU,  and  it  is  no  more 
likely  that  they  would  try  to  weigh  the 
scales  In  favor  of  Red  Chinese  hegemony 
In  Southeast  Asia  than  that  they  would  seek 
a  capitalist  administration  throughout  the 
area. 

The  efforts  of  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son of  Britain  to  get  the  disaffected  parties 
together  are  likely  to  cwne  to  nothing.  In 
Peiplng  the  British  are  viewed  as  pawns  of 
the  United  States.  The  Peiplng  radio  may 
rant  and  rave  about  the  heresies  of  the 
Soviet  regime  but  the  Red  Chinese  know 
that  the  RussUns  are  not  a  Western  ally 
and  are  not  about  to  beconie  so. 
We  have  three  cotu-ses  open  to  us: 
1.  We  can  let  the  war  drag  on,  with  mcwe 
and  more  ground  forces  committed,  with  a 
heightening  of  the  senseless  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  with  no  reason  whatever  to 
beUeve  that.  In  the  end.  we  will  get  more 
than  a  dogfaU.  with  the  country  being 
foiight  over  ruined  and  Its  population  deci- 
mated, hating  both  sides  and  probably  ours 
more. 


2.  We  can  tell  Hanoi  tomorrow  that  we 
give  It  48  hours  notice  to  clear  out  its  civ 
illans.  that  the  fate  of  Hiroshima  and  Nae 
asakl  have  been  determined  for  It  unlessit 
takes  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  by  the  Vletcong  and  peace  talks  to 
follow.  Hanoi  can  do  this,  If  it  will.  The 
problem  is.  Who  will  be  tougher?  Will  the 
North  Vietnamese  simply  say.  'T)o  your 
worst?"  And  would  the  Soviets  tell  us,  as  they 
told  the  British  and  French  when  thev 
bombed  Suez,  that  If  we  carried  out  our 
threat  Russian  rockets  would  be  unleashed 
on  our  cities?  And  would  we  know  whether 
they  meant  it? 

3.  We  can,  swallowing  our  pride,  and  ad- 
mitting reality— we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  eradicate  communism  from  Asia,  not  at 
this  point,  anyway;  what  has  capitalism  to 
offer  a  Vietnamese  farmer  over  commu- 
nism?—invite  the  intercession  of  the  So- 
viet Union  as  a  peacemaker,  relying  on  the 
nationalist  instincts  of  the  Russians  to  bal- 
ance their  tendencies  toward  making  trffe 
world  Communist  in  whatever  form. 

Maybe  it  wouldn't  work.  But  It  miglt 
and  even  If  It  didn't,  we  could  go  abc% 
what  we  are  doing  with  a  great  deal  better 
conscience  than  we  enjoy  today.  Unle.^s  the 
escalation  of  the  war  Is  stopped,  sooner  or 
later  we  will  find  ourselves  at  war  with  Red 
China.  Then  we  shall  face  the  Ignominious 
prospect  of  (1)  defeat  or  stalemate  with 
conventional  weapons  or  (2)  victory,  if 
this  is  the  proper  term,  by  means  of  nuclear 
arms.  The  latter  would  almost  certainly 
mean  a  worldwide  nuclear  holocaust  We 
have  to  face  up  to  this  decision  soniP'nr.p 
Whv  not  now? 


Rapid  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES''' 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  which  the  House  will  con- 
sider on  July  15  for  the  construction  of 
a  rapid  rail  transportation  system  for 
the  National  Capital  area  through  free 
enterprise  has  the  support  of  many  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  Washington 
business  community. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  an  ad  which  appear^ 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  July  13  and  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  14.  The 
prominent  Washington  businessmen 
who  signed  the  ad  believe  in  the  princi- 
ple of  free  enterprise  and  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  4822  to  provide  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  the  Nation  s 
Capital. 

The  ad  is  as  follows: 
District   of   Columbia   Needs   a   Rail   Pmid' 

TRANsrr  System   for   a   Balanced   7>,.^.^s- 

PORTATiON  System  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  You  will  shortly 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
Whltener-BIble  bill  (H.R.  4822)  which  would 
provide  Washington  with  a  raU  rapid 
transit  system.  This  bill  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  health  of  your  Nation's* 
Capital. 

The  businessmen  of  Washington  strongly 
support  this  legislation  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system,  and  we  appeal  to  you  to 
vote  for  it.  Your  consideration  and  supiwrt 
will  be  very  much  appreciated.  .i 

Respectfully,  *^ 
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Signed  by: 

Ulysses  G.  Auger,  president,  Blackie's 
House  of  Beef. 

Robert  C.  Baker,  president,  American  Se- 
curity &  Trust  Co. 

Edward  C.  Baltz,  president.  Perpetual 
Building  Association. 

Geo.  P.  Bergmann,  president,  Bergmann's, 
Inc. 

Donald  S.  Bittinger,  president,  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co. 

Edgar  N.  Brawner,  general  manager.  Seal- 
test  Foods  Division,  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp. 

D.  W.  Brosnan,  president.  Southern  Rail- 
way System. 

A.  Julian  Brylawskl,  president.  Motion 
Picture  Theatre  Owners. 

Hon.  Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

B.  Bernel  Burgimder,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
S.  Kann  Sons  Co. 

Edward  Burling,  Jr.,  partner,  Covington  & 
Burling. 

Geo.  B.  Burrus,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board.  Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Inc. 

Meyer  Bursteln,  partner.  Freed  Optical 
OfHce. 

Calvin  Cafritz,  president,  Cafrltz  Co. 

E.  Taylor  Chewnlng,  Jr..  executive  vice 
president.  United  Clay  Products  Co. 

Bamum  L.  Colton,  president,  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington. 

Marshall  B.  Coyne,  president,  Roscoe-AJax 
Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

George  W.  DeFranceaux,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president,  the  Berens  Co. 

Clarence  Donohoe,  Jr.,  vice  president,  John 
F.  Donohoe  tc  Sons,  realtors,  and  Donohoe 
Construction,  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  Roy  Dimn.  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

Richard  P.  Dunn,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  Julius  Garflnckel  &  Cb..  Inc. 

Simon  Eichberg,  president,  De  Young 
Shoes. 

Robert  V.  Fleming,  advisory  chairman  and 
chairman,  executive  and  trust  and  Invest- 
ment committees,  the  Rlggs  National  Bank. 

Edward  H.  Foley,  Corcoran,  Foley,  Young- 
man  &  Rowe. 

L.  M.  Prankel,  president,  Lansburgh's. 

George  A.  Garrett,  U.S.  Ambassador  re- 
tired. 

Philip  Larner  Gore,  president,  Security 
Storage  Co.  of  Washington. 

Gordon  Gray. 

Prank  A.  Gunther,  president.  Security 
Bank. 

Harry  W.  Hahn,  Jr.,  vice  president,  Hahn 
Shoe  Stores. 

Linwood  P.  Harrell,  president.  Union  Trust 
Oo.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  R.  Harris,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Joseph  R.  Harris  Oo. 

V.  Manning  Hoffman,  president.  Firemen's 
Insurance  Co.  of  Washington. 

Margaret  Gollan  Jelleff,  president,  Frank 
R.  Jelleff,  Inc. 

L.  A.  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
Riggs  National  Bank. 

Louis  A.  Johnson,  senior  partner,  Steptoe 
&  JohnsoQ. 

Philip  Jolles,  Jolles  &  JoUes  Co.,  realtors. 

Edward  K.  Jones,  president,  Weaver  Bros., 
Inc. 

Louis  Justement,  architect. 

Howard  W.  Kacy,  president,  Acacia  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

C.  D.  Kaufmann,  president.  Kay  Jewelry 
Stores,  Inc. 

Clarence  E.  Kefauver.  president,  Columbia 
Federal  Savings  It  Loan  Association. 

W.  John  Kenney,  senior  partner,  Sullivan, 
Shea  &  Kenney. 

Joseph  Kinsky,  owner,  Kinsky  Realty  In- 
vestments. 

W.  M.  Kipllnger,  chairman,  the  Kiplinger 
Washington  Editors,  Inc. 

Sidney  Lansburgh,  Jr.,  president,  Raleigh 
Haberdasher,  Inc. 


R.  A.  Leamard,  vice  president,  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America. 

William  T.  Leith,  president.  Peoples  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

James  H.  Lemon,  partner,  Johnston,  Lemon 
&  Co. 

Robert  H.  Levi,  president,  the  Hecht  Co. 

F.  C.  Little,  president,  B.  P.  Saul  Co. 

Corneal  J.  Mack,  managing  director,  May- 
flower Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

C.  William  Martin,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president,  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Oo. 
of  Washington,  D.C,  Inc. 

L.  P.  McLachlen,  chairman  of  the  board, 
McLachlen  Banking  Corp. 

John  W.  Miller,  president,  John  W.  Miller 
Corp. 

L.  J.  Milliken,  president,  Chas.  G.  Scott  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Thornton  W.  Owen,  president,  Thos.  J. 
Owen  &  Son,  Inc. 

Andrew  Parker,  president,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop. 

George  W.  Pettloord,  Jr.,  partner.  Mills. 
Pettlcord  &  Mills. 

Prank  S.  Phillips,  president.  Prank  S. 
Phillips,  Inc. 

Horace  Richardson,  president,  Brewood 
Inc. 

William  P.  Rogers,  senior  partner,  Royall, 
Koegel  &  Rogers. 

Donald  C.  Rosinskl,  president,  Carl  G. 
Rosinski  Oo. 

WUliam  E.  Shannon,  president,  Shannon 
&  Luchs  Co. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board 
Charles  E.  Smith  Oo.'s. 

Douglas  R.  Smith,  president.  National  Sav- 
ings &  Trust  Co. 

Fred  W.  Smith,  president,  Fred  A.  Smith 
Co. 

John  W.  Stadtler,  president  National  Per- 
manent Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

William  C.  Stuart  HI,  president,  Stuart  & 
Maury,  Inc.,  Realtors. 

Mark  Sullivan,  Jr.,  general  partner,  Au- 
chlncloss,  Parker  &  Redpath. 

Charles  H.  Tompkins,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
H  Street  Building  Corp. 

Oliver  M.  Walker,  president.  Walker  &  Dim- 
lop.  Inc. 

Philip  H.  Watta  general  partner,  Alex. 
Brown  &  Sons. 

J.  A.  Weinberg,  president,  J.  A.  Weinberg 
Co.,  Inc. 

Osby  L ,  Weir,  area  manager.  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co. 

William  G.  Whyte,  vice  president,  United 
States  Steel  Corp. 

James  C.  Wilkes,  partner,  Wilkes  &  Artis. 
Lloyd    B.    Wilson,    Jr.     president,    H.    L. 
Rust  Co. 

BasU  M  Winstead,  Washington,  D.C,  divi- 
sion manager,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc. 

Carey  Winston,  president,  the  Carey  Win- 
ston Co. 


Tribute  to  the  UniTershy  of  California 
Band 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure  this 
morning  to  greet  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Band  on  the  steps  of  the  House  al 
Representatives  and  later  to  bring  them 
into  this  Chamber. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  had  an  (4)- 
portunity  to  hear  their  performance  will 


agree  with  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  marching  and  concert  bands  in 
the  country.  In  my  estimation  they  are 
the  very  best. 

.  And  they  are  not  only  fine  musicians. 
They  are  great  representatives  of  their 
university  and  ambassadors  of  good  will 
wherever  they  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Record 
should  note  the  members  of  this  out- 
standing musical  organization  who  are 
providing  so  much  pleasure  to  so  many 
people  in  the  course  of  their  summer 
tour  of  the  United  States.    They  are: 

James  Berdahl,  director.  Berkeley. 

Robert  Houston,  student  director, 
Albany. 

Bruce  Benzler,  cotour  director,  Fresno. 

William  Dal  Porto,  cotour  director, 
Stockton. 

Gene  Koury,  drum  major,  Oakland. 

Lloyd  Ambom,  choreographer,  Oak- 
land. 

Douglas  Abbott,  Bakersfield. 

Marco  Alpert.  Redwood  City. 

Willlard  Alloway,  Merced. 

Arnold  Baruch.  Oakland. 

Jordan  Bloom.  Sacramento. 

Edward  Cheever.  Sacramoita 

Carl  Couture,  Clarement,  N.H, 

Jeffrey  Custer,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Michael   Dempsey.    Mount   Prospect, 

m. 

Glen  Duren,  Merced. 
Richard  Estes,  Granada  Hills, 
fiobert  Fisher.  Lynwood. 
Richard  George,  Berkeley. 
Peter  Harris,  San  Francisco. 
Harold  Herlnghi.  San  Francisca 
Norman  Howard.  Sacramenta 
William  Jotins,  El  Cerrita 
Steven  Kaminaka.  Nipomo. 
Douglas  Klrby.  Sunnyvale. 
Douglas  Lee,  Piedmont. 
Don  Meglll,  Alameda. 
Carl  Morse.  Novato. 
Glen  Petersen,  Oakland. 
Wes  Peterson,  Denver,  Colo. 
Richard  Riemke,  Rodeo. 
John  Saunders.  Sacramento. 
Larry  Sera.  Berkeley. 
Criss  Snyder,  Paso  Robles. 
Martin  Sobelman,  Los  Angeles,  Roo- 
sevelt. 
John  Upton,  Tahoe  City.  * 

Daniel  Williams,  Orinda. 
Kenneth  Yamada,  Santa  Clara. 
William  Anderson.  Orinda. 
David  Anderson.  Lafayette. 
Fred  Bock,  Saratoga. 
Robert  Brand.  Lafayette. 
Scott  Busby,  Lancaster. 
Steven  Clausen.  Pleasant  HUl. 
Ronald  Covey,  Lakeport. 
Bruce  Donaldson,  PortervUle, 
Paul  Durando,  Fresno. 
David  Evans.  Whittler. 
Frank  Evans.  Merced. 
Rick  Flier.  Fresno. 
James  Fonda,  Oakdale. 
William  Turner.  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 
Dean  Hiclunan,  Sacramento. 
Rex  Hjelm,  Canoga  Park. 
Stanley  Inouye.  Berkeley. 
Kurt  Junge,  Oakland. 
GU  Keith,  Redwood. 
Cecil  Marr.  Long  Beach. 
Archie  Meader,  Orindo. 
Donald  Milmore,  Kensington. 
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Dave 
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Murakami.  Walnut  Grove, 
'arker,  Yuba  City. 

',  Thousand  Oaks. 
*lppen.  Richmond, 
losenthal.  Stockton. 
]  lodrlguez,  Pasadena. 
I  iubensteln,  San  Bernardino. 
Schauff,  Inglewood. 
Braun,  Chicago.  Hi. 
Anzls,  Los  Angeles. 
Jach,  Watsonvllle. 
Chamberlain,  North  Ridge. 
Edwards.  Simnyvale. 
Ellaser,  San  Francisco. 
Ellsworth.  Berkeley. 
Graham.  Auburn 
Irving.  Los  Angeles.  Tujunga. 

Orlnda. 
ohnson,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 


George 

Daniel 

Mlchae 

Robert 

Ryan 

Robert 

Alden  £ 

Bud 

Steven 

Joseph 

Edward 

Gene 


larp.  Redwood  City. 

Klasson.  San  Jose. 

McCracken,  Albany. 

'.  Bakersfleld. 

Alameda. 
Mulhem,  Fresno. 

Martinez. 
Reed,  Bakersfleld. 
Uchards,  Pleasant  Hill. 
Ricd.  Escalow. 
Sachs,  Sacramento. 
i.Socal. 


Wayne  ^etersrai. 


Senders, 


^  adt, 


Jatterford,  Fairfax,  Va. 
^;>afford,  Stockton. 
.,  Berkeley, 
^hitgob.  Oakland. 
¥ie!rzbowski.  Sacramento. 
Winkler,  El  Cerrlto. 
Yimt,  Lindsay. 
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R  MS  Bamett  Reservoir 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IjOHN  bell  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  dOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi  dnesday. 


.  July  14. 1965 

WtTJiTAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

30,  a  mo6t  significant  event 

near  Jackson.  Miss.    On  that 

mfijor  water  conservation  and 

project     was     dedicated 

inure  immeasurably  to  the 

that  area  of  the  country  and 

economic  well-being  of  our 


perhaps  this  would  not 
noteworthy  from  a  na- 
,  except  for  the  fact  that 
project    was    conceived, 
1  nanced,  and  constructed  by 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
contribution   of   the   first 
F^deraLGovemment. 
Bamett  Reservoir,  a  $25  mil- 
was  dedicated  by  Hon. 
:  lASTLAND.  senior  UJS.  Senator 
ntate  of  MisslssipiM.  who  de- 
interesting  and  Informa- 
Also  participating  In  the 
was  former  Gov.  Ross  R.  Bar- 
wncun  the  reservoir  was  named, 
leive 


partlcu  arly 
Stan  Ipoint, 
glgai  tic 


tie 


imder  aking 


to  extend  my  remarks  in 
of  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
addresses  made  by  Governor 
"  Senator  Eastlaitd: 


[Prom  the  Jackson  (Miss.)   Dally  News, 

May  31.  1965] 
Text  Or  Bahnbtt's  Reservoir  Addriss 

The  text  of  former  Gov.  Ross  Bamett's 
speech  at  Sunday's  dedication  of  the  Ross 
Barnett  Reservoir  follows : 

"The  building  of  this  huge  reservoir  has 
been  a  long  and  rough  road — from  the  Ini- 
tial projection  to  Its  final  completion.  But 
when  we  have  people  with  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  going  forward  there  Is  nothing  ordi- 
narily that  can  Impede  our  progress.  It  is 
an  outstanding  accomplishment,"  the  former 
governor  said. 

"It  is  an  acoompllshment  that  all  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  particularly 
those  of  the  five  counties  and  central  Mis- 
sissippi should  be  Indeed  proud  and  forever 
grateful. 

"AK    EXAXtPLE 

"This  1«  a  typical  example  of  what  local 
self  government  and  home  i>eopIe  can  ac- 
complish. The  citizens  of  the  five  counties 
and  the  city  of  Jackson  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  have  supplied  every  penny  of  the 
$25  million  that  has  gone  Into  this  project. 
It  1«  a  perfect  example  of  what  people  can 
do  for  themselves  before  calling  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  financial  assistance.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  local  self-government 
and  home  rule. 

"Bob  Hederman  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  board  have  been  faithfi.il,  courageou.s, 
energetic,  and  have  shown  to  be  past  masters 
in  handling  the  financial  affairs  of  this  proj- 
ect. I  am  grateful  to  Parham  Bridges,  Gene 
Thomas,  present  and  past  members  of  the 
Pearl  River  Water  Supply  District;  Joe  Bul- 
lock, director  of  the  A.  &  I.  Board,  Fred  Bush, 
and  others  of  the  A.  &  I.  Board,  Including  the 
Mississippi  Legislature.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
officials  of  all  municipalities,  political  sub- 
divisions, the  five  counties  together  with 
State  officials,  Including  former  Gov.  Hugh 
White,  former  Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman,  and  Gov. 
Paxil  Johnson,  all  employees  and  thousands 
of  other  good  citizens  who  have  labored  un- 
tiringly and  contributed  a  helping  hand. 

"tTNLIMrrED    SUPPLY 

"This  great  body  of  water  will  be  a  source 
of  unlimited  water  not  only  for  Jackson,  but 
for  all  other  areas  in  the  five  counties.  It 
will  mean  much  more  future  agricultural  and 
industrial  development.  We  know  from  ex- 
perience that  industry  follows  the  water. 
This  reservoir  will  also  mean  much  to  this 
and  future  generations  for  recreational  pur- 
poses— for  boating,  fishlnEc.  skiing,  swimming. 
and  hunting.  It  wiU  be  the  sportsman's 
paradise  of  the  South. 

"I  am  happy  and  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  accept  this  wonderfiil  reservoir 
on  behalf  of  the  counties  of  Hinds,  Madison, 
Leake,  Scott,  and  Rankin — and  the  entire 
State  of  Mississippi.  I  thank  God  and  all 
who  have  had  a  part  In  this  great  milestone 
of  progress."  Bamett  said. 


Here's    Text    of    Address    et    Ea.stland    at 
Reservoir 

The  complete  text  of  U.S.  Senator  James 
Eastland's  speech  at  Sunday's  dedication  of 
the  Ross  Barnett  Reservoir  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
Is  an  auspicious  occasion  and  I  am  honored 
that  you  have  invited  me  to  participate. 

"The  dedication  of  this  reservoir  Is  the 
fruition  of  many  years  of  labor  in  the  study 
and  analysis  of  the  water  problems  of  this 
area.  It  is  affirmative  proof  of  the  growing 
recognition  that  water  is  a  necessary  and 
valuable  resource  on  which  we  must  build 
our  economy,  stabilize  our  society  and  meet 
otir  growing  human  needs. 

"I  commend  those  who  have  worked  long 
and  diligently  in  bringing  this  project  to 
completion.  In  thla  magnlflclent  accom- 
plishment you  have  hewed  out  many  firsts  in 
this  Nation. 


"This  Is  the  first  reservoir  of  Its  size  to  be 
completed  and  begin  operation  that  does  not 
Include  Federal  funds.  Not  only  did  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  five  of  Its  counties  and 
the  city  of  Jackson  wholly  plan,  finance  and 
construct  this  great  Installation,  but  reim- 
bursed the  Federal  Government  for  its  initial 
Investment  In  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway 
This  reimbiu-sement  constitutes  a   first 

"The  full  utilization  of  the  million  acre 
feet  of  water  you  will  manage  will  be  wholly 
under  your  direction.  You  will  also  main- 
tain this  facility  In  the  future  and  this  is 
a  first. 

"also  a  first 
"Tlie  cooperative  financing,  operation  and 
planning  together   with  State,   county   and 
municipal  capabilities  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  a  first. 

"I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  a  part  of  this 
dedication  becaxose  I  personally  recognKe 
the  tremendous  value  of  our  water  resources 
During  the  drought  of  the  early  fifties,  when 
water  began  to  be  applied  extensively  in  agri- 
cultural  hTigation.  I  led  the  forces  in  the 
Senate  in  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Faculties  Act  from  the  17  reclamation 
States  to  the  humid  areas  of  the  East.  In 
1950,  less  than  100,000  acre  feet  of  water 
were  used  In  Mississippi  In  agricultural  Irri- 
gatlon.  By  1955,  this  use  had  grown  to  390.- 
000  acre  feet  with  the  primary  source  irriga- 
tion wells  In  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

"With  the  passage  of  the  Water  Facilities 
Act  in  1954  by  the  Congress  and  the  passage 
of  the  Water  Rights  Law  In  Mississippi  in 
1956,  the  use  of  surface  water  for  irrigation 
accelerated  tremendously.  In  addition  to 
the  thousands  of  acre  feet  of  ground  water 
used  in  rice  and  crop  Irrigation  In  the  Delta 
the  Mississippi  Board  of  Water  Commission- 
ers Informs  me  that  they  have  granted  rights 
to  use  over  250,000  acre  feet  of  surface  wa- 
ter from  streams  and  lakes.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  this  Is  In  the  hUl  sections  where 
topography  provides  the  necessary  storage 
sites  and  In  which  ground  water  costs  would 
be  extremely  high.  The  conservation  needs 
inventory  on  water  resources,  developed  by 
our  agricultiu-al  agencies,  project  a  need  for 
1,750,000  acre  feet  of  water  for  agricultural 
irrigation  by  1975. 

"cites  examples 
"To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  valuable 
water  is  to  arglculture  let  me  Ulustrate  with 
some  Mississippi  firsts.  Lamar  RatlifT,  a  4-H 
Club  boy  In  northeast  Mississippi,  using  wa- 
ter stored  In  a  farm  pond,  delivered  by  gravity 
to  his  corn  project,  holds  the  world's  record 
of  over  300  bushels  of  com  produced  on  an 
acre.  His  brother,  using  the  same  acre  and 
techniques,  has  consistently  produced  above 
200  bushels,  and  the  highest  production  in 
the  United  States  last  year  was  by  a  Future 
Farmer  In  Marshall  County  who  used  this 
same  source  of  Irrigation  water  to  produce 
over  280  bushels  of  corn. 

"The  highest  Income  per  acre  from  the 
production  of  vegetable  crops  to  my  knowl- 
ed^  was  produced  by  Mr.  Rutlege  down  in 
Copiah  County.  Using  modern  methods  and 
applying  water  frcwn  a  livestock  pond  in  the 
pasture  adjacent,  he  sold  tomatoes  off  of 
his  plot  at  the  rate  of  $14,860  per  acre.  Water 
intelligently  applied  has  a  tremendous  value 
in  our  agricultural  economy.  This  Installaj 
tlon  has  a  surplus  of  water  above  municipa. 
and  Industrial  uses  that  can  be  applied  to 
agricultural  lands  in  the  Pearl  River  Va'.Icy." 
"action   essential 

"It  was  essential  that  you  deal  with  the 
water  problem  In  this  area.  The  low  flow  in 
the  Pearl  River  for  3  days  beginning  October 
11,  1954,  was  below  50  million  gallons  per  day. 
The  city  of  Jackson  drew  out  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  flow  at  that  time.  I  am  informed 
that  the  ground  water  table  In  this  area, 
using  the  average  of  three  observation  wells, 
has  declined   nearly  20  feet  In   the   last   10 
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years.  This  area  was  consuming  water  at  a 
rate  faster  than  the  ground  water  recharge 
and  the  streamflow  would  stand  at  low  flows. 

"What  have  you  done  with  this  installa- 
tion? Tou  have  made  It  possible  to  capture 
the  excess  flow  of  50  billion  gallons  a  day 
that  flooded  the  city  In  1963  and  use  it  dur- 
ing the  flow  periods.  I  am  Informed  that 
already  the  pressure  of  30  feet  of  water  In  the 
reservoir  Is  causing  a  rise  In  the  water  table 
In  the  underground  Cockfleld  formation. 

"You  have  created  here  an  tnstallatlon 
that  will,  wisely  operated.  Increase  the  low 
flow  of  the  river  and  manage  a  million  acre 
feet  of  water  a  year.  Ilils  Is  a  sufficient 
quantity  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
to  supply  this  essential  resoxu-ce  for  Jobs, 
municipal  uses,  human  needs,  and  recrea- 
tion for  over  a  million  people  with  some  left 
over  for  the  consumptive  uses  of  agrlculttiral 
Irrigation. 

"This  same  foresight  and  Initiative  In  put- 
ting our  resources,  both  himaan  and  natural, 
to  work  has  spread  through  our  economy. 
The  research  Information,  technical,  and 
financial  assistance  provided  farmers  over  the 
last  15  years  has  enabled  Mississippi  to  move 
from  the  lowest  per  farm  income  tn  the  Na- 
tion to  the  12th  from  the  bottom  in  1962. 
In  the  last  2  years  per  farm  Income  in  Mis- 
sissippi has  moved  from  $2,485  to  over  $3,000 
per  farm  Indicating  continuing  progress. 
"industry  expanding 

"In  the  last  10  years  Industrial  employ- 
ment has  nearly  doubled  and  the  Increase  In 
Industrial  plant  capital  has  nearly  doubled. 
I  am  Informed  that  In  1964  Industrial  inccnne 
equalled  agricultural  Income.  Much  credit 
Is  due  to  the  leaders  in  State  government. 
We  have  Improved  our  legislative  climate 
to  encourage  the  location  of  industry  In  the 
State  bringing  In  outside  capital. 

"We  have  more  fully  utilized  the  capital 
within  the  State  In  Industrial  development 
through  Installations  like  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Coastal  Chemical  Corps.,  and  many 
others. 

"The  Standard  Oil  Refinery  on  the  coast  is 
a  tribute  to  the  aggressiveness  of  our  State  in 
attracting  Industry  that  reqxilree  a  secure 
water  supply.  I  am  Informed  that  two  large 
paper  mills  will  be  located  In  the  very  near 
future  In  the  northeast  and  the  southern 
portlona  of  the  State  to  harvest  the  abund- 
ance of  growing  timber.  Both  Installations 
will  require  a  substantial  amount  of  water 
for  i>rocesBing  and  for  waste  disposal.  Our 
past  accomplishments  in  attracting  Industry 
are  outstanding  and  the  future  is  bright. 

"in  other  COMMCTNTriES 

"Other  communities  tn  our  State  are  also 
making  progress  on  the  solution  of  their 
water  problems.  Early  In  1962,  the  Congress 
extended  the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  loans  to  smaller 
communities  for  water  supply  systems. 
Since  Jxily  1962,  69  Mississippi  comm\mltles 
have  had  their  loan  applications  approved 
for  $6,974,000  to  service  4,900  famlllea,  and 
131  other  Mississippi  groups  have  applica- 
tions i>ending  for  $16,500,000.  ITie  comple- 
tion of  these  faculties  will  improve  the  water 
supply.  Insure  human  health  and  in  many 
Instances  entice  Industry  for  additional  em- 
plojrment. 

"The  progress  in  agriculture  and  industry 
has  made  a  tremendous  Impact  on  our  econ- 
omy over  the  last  20  years.  In  1940,  the  per 
capita  income  In  Mississippi  was  only  $218. 
By  1963,  per  capita  Income  had  grown  to 
51,376,  or  over  625  percent.  This  is  an  ac- 
complishment unequalled  by  any  other  State 
In  the  Union.  Prom  the  bottom  we  are  fart 
fighting  oiu"  way  up  the  ladder  of  peiBonal 
Income  to  levels  that  will  provide  all  of  our 
people  with  employment  opportunities  and  a 
standard  of  living  of  which  we  can  be  proud, 
and  a  tax  base  brood  enough  to  aupport 
needed  State  servlcee  in  education,  reaearob 
<^nd  administration  without  undue  hard- 
ship on  our  citizens. 


"CONGRATTTLATE  LEADERS 

"I  want  to  congratulate  the  leaders  in  the 
Governor's  office  and  tiie  members  of  the 
legislature  over  the  past  10  yean  for  the  tre- 
mendous progress  tliat  we  Iiave  made  in  cre- 
ating an  atmosphere  in  which  our  water  re- 
sources can  be  developed  and  managed  to 
accelerate  this  progress  we  have  enjoyed  in 
recent  years.  Under  the  leculershlp  of  water 
officials  in  State  water  agencies  with  the  co- 
operation of  Federal  agencies,  Mississippi  has 
led  the  Nation  In  inventorying  the  natural  re- 
sources by  river  basins.  The  Yazoo  River 
Bluff  Hill  area  study  was  completed  4  years 
ago.  The  Tombigbee  River  Basin  study  was 
completed  last  year  and  the  Pascagoula, 
Pearl,  Big  Black  and  southwest  tributary 
areas  are  cxirrently  under  study  with  com- 
pletion scheduled  in  1966  and  1967.  Upon 
their  completion  we  will  have  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive Inventory  of  the  land,  water,  and 
mineral  resources  on  wiilch  to  build  our 
economy.  This  will  comprise  over  80  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  our  State.  No  other  State 
will  have  reached  25  percent  of  its  land  area 
by  that  time. 

"opportunity  open 

"The  legislature  has  cooperated  with  the 
people  in  these  river  basins  and  permitted 
them  to  use  the  same  financing  mechanism 
that  you  used  in  constructing  this  great 
reservoir.  The  door  of  opportunity  Is  open 
to  them  with  a  2  mUls  ad  valorem  refunded 
to  the  county  and  the  one-half  mill  to  be 
levied  by  the  county  to  provide  a  capable 
staff  and  a  competent  board  to  plan  and 
develop  their  resources,  and  the  economy 
that  those  resources  will  grow  and  sustain. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  local  river  basin  agen- 
cies will  acquire  competent  st£iff,  and  that  a 
wise  legislature  will  provide  authorization 
and  financial  need  for  State  agencies  to  co- 
operate and  assist  the  local  agencies  in  de- 
veloping these  resources,  which  are  the  life 
blood  of  heavy  Industry  and  agriculture,  to 
their  maximum  extent. 

"You  have  made  a  wonderful  beginning. 
This  dam  and  the  water  behind  it  is  a  reoUty. 
It  is  a  resource  that  murt  be  put  to  work. 
The  extent  to  which  you  can  utilize  it  win 
determine  its  impact  on  the  future  growth  of 
this  area." 


Bob  Wernet  Reports  on  a  Year  Well  Spent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  OOLOHAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  established  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  highly  effective 
dlplconatic  organization.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  Peace  Corps  Is  able  to  bring 
the  diplomacy  of  peace  to  a  person-to- 
person  basis  In  all  the  countries  It  serves. 

Graphic  evidence  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Peace  Corps  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  during  the  outbreak  of  the 
Dominican  revolt.  During  the.  hours 
when  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo  were 
turned  into  no  man's  land,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Peace  Corps  volvmteers 
were  In  no  danger.  These  volunteers 
had  earned  the  trust  of  the  natives,  and 
they  and  their  coimterparts  spread 
across  the  globe  deserve  the  hearty 
thanks  of  all  Americans. 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing a  letter  from  a  volunteer  to  his  par- 
ents In  Denver,  Coio.  Bob  Wemet's 
letter  expresses  the  profound  experience 


that  Peace  Corps  has  meant  to  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  and  the  fri^ids  they 
make  abroad.  Having  obtained  his  par- 
ent's permlsslcxi.  I  am  Including  Bob's 
letter  In  the  Congresszonax.  Record  for 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress : 

Mat  25,    1965. 

Dear  Mom,  Dad,  and  Sue:  This  might  be  a 
sloppy,  sentimental  letter,  a  letter  that  might 
or  might  not  interest  you.  or  a  letter  tliat 
might  have  great  value — Fm  not  quite  sure 
yet;  but  I  know  that  I  have  to  write  about 
what  I  experienced  in  the  past  few  months 
in  a  somewhat  backward  glance,  summary 
style.  Very  much  good  has  come  to  me  re- 
cently both  in  the  form  of  personal  experi- 
ence here  and  In  the  more  rtilable,  durable 
recollectlve  stage.  I  am,  in  short,  ertremely 
i^PPy.  contented  and  anxious  for  a  final 
yeax  that  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
years  In  my  life — ^I  believe  this  very  atioDgly. 
I  have  come  to  realize  that  I  hare  had  more 
happy  moments,  more  often,  and  with  more 
regnilarlty  than  in  any  previous  time  I  can 
recall.  I  am  not  bemoaning  or  «v«»«pi»iT<ing 
about  what  I  loved  dearly  at  home,  but  I  am 
Just  pointing  out  tiie  fact  that  what  last 
year  I  thought  would  be  an  unforgetably  long 
drudgery  has  reversed  itstif  into  a  beautiful, 
memorable  life.  I  hope  that  I  can  adequate- 
ly relate  to  you  what  might  b«  the  causes 
for  tills  comfortable  elation  that  I  Ixave  felt 
recently  and  anticipate  for  the  following 
year. 

Graduation  exercises  were  hdd  last  week, 
last  Thursday  evening  to  be  exact.  They 
were  held  outside  in  the  field  in  front  of  the 
grandstands  that  held  proud  parents,  eager 
underclassmen  and  local  teenagers  ttiat  had 
little  else  to  (k>  because  of  the  flre-daxDfaged 
laclc  of  entertainment.  The  evening  was  per- 
fect for  a  graduation.  Tlie  sky  was  dear,  a 
slight,  comfortable  breeze  blew  tnm.  off  the 
mountain  to  the  north  of  Luoena  and  the 
sun  had  about  1  hour  of  life  left.  The  stage 
on  the  field  was  adorned  with  the  school 
and  national  flags,  Tagalog  ezpreasioDS  en- 
couraging the  upcoming  graduates  and 
flowers  appropriate  for  the  occaaloo.  The 
students  and  tlie  faculty,  myself  proudly  in- 
cluded, arrived  at  school  about  a  half-liour 
ahead  of  the  starting  time.  The  beautiful, 
innocent,  fraU  girts  ttiat  sat  before  me  in 
my  iiteratxire  class  were  lined  up  In  rows 
now,  ready  to  march  toward  the  end  of  what 
were  4  intensely  intimate  yecws  in  their  young 
lives.  They  were  angels.  Dressed  in  irtiite. 
primmed  to  the  tee.  they  showed  radiance 
that  the  sun  would  find  difflcxQt  to  equal. 
Their  eyes  listened  with  moist  signs  of  hap- 
piness. Humanly  mine  did  also.  Picture- 
taking  was  excessive  before  the  exercises  and 
limited  afterwards,  lliey  were  all  excited 
sind  ready  to  get  started  with  the  program 
that  would  last  (dose  to  3  hours. 

The  FUipinos  are  noted  for  long  prognxna. 
The  signal  was  given  and  til*  faculty  pro- 
ceeded slowly  from  tlie  school  building  out 
onto  the  field.  The  students  walked  slowly 
behind  in  twos.  Beautifully,  the  proces- 
sional mar^  from  AldK  was  the  march  theme 
used  here.  From  two  large  loudapeaken  set 
in  front  of  the  grandstands  the  slow,  tri- 
umphant chords  of  tills  angelic-sounding 
march  sounded  forth.  Nothing  cotiid  have 
encouraged  more  happiness  frcm  my  heart. 
Added  to  the  physical  beauty  of  this  entire 
affair  was  the  fact  tiiat  It  was  my  flrst  gradu- 
ation as  a  teacher — my  first  graduation  from 
the  other  side  of  the  desk. 

I  proudly  took  my  seat  to  the  right  of  the 
graduation  class  in  the  section  marked  "fac- 
ulty." But  it  was  not  the  fact  that  I  was 
faculty  that  elated  me,  it  was  the  love  that 
I  had  for  my  students  that  drew  tears  to  my 
eyes.  The  boys  were  dressed  in  their  best — 
slacks  and  white  barong-tagalogs  (the  na- 
tional dress  for  men  at  special  occasions — I 
also  wore  one  which  I  will  taing  liome  with 
me  for  you  to  see)  and  the  girls  were  In  snow- 
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taUored  InvlduaUy  u  all  dresses 
t*l8  ooontoy.  Tlie  boys  looked  the 
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a  backdrop  for  the  lily-white 
the  raven-black  hair  done  up 
adding  another  contrast,  was  ex- 
ty  to  the  nth  degree.  The  simple 
these  tender  beings  sent  my  mind 
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the  importance  of  realizing  what 

aUy  la— not  being  Governor  or 

what  one  does  when  he  becc«nes 

or  a  lawyer.    It  was  a  very  good 

honor  students  for  the  year,  all 

that  I  had  for  Uterature,  accepted 

-  with  all  the  nobUlty  and  prowess 

gentry. 

ceremonies    were    concluded, 
a  well-done  morality  play  and 
members   reunioned   of   the 
the  crowd  dispersed,  students 
parents  and  a  few  pictures  of  the 
tB  were  taken.    I  walked  up  to 
the   honor   students    whom    I 
because  they  are  such  wonderful 
because  I  grew  very  attached  to 
peat  year,  and  shook  each  of  their 
rs  ot  lu^>pinea8  streamed  down 
and  I  felt  so  good.    Nympha,  the 
ntwho  has  as  much  sophlstlca- 
tJA  college  student  and  who  Is 
i  States  this  summer  for  a  year 
3ur  high  schools  through  a  grant 
i  merlcan  Field  Service,  approached 
ntly  grabbed  my  arm,  asking  me 
»  picture  that  was  being  taken  of 
T  students.    I  mention  her  tak- 
because  in  the  Philippines  con- 
■  made  physically  between  boys 
inless  when  dancing  or  officially 
But    her    gestiu^    came  from    a 
of  affection  for  me  as  her 
friend,  and  from  her  supreme 
It  finally  having  graduated  with 
srage  of  the  282  students.    Need- 
her  ebullience  became  a  part  of 
that  the  students  left  for  home 
relatives   were   all   gathered   to 
great  day.     The  sun  had  set 
before  and  the  moon  had  ap- 
between  two  patches  of  fluffy 
of  nature  was  in  harmony  that 
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one  of  the  more  prominent  ex- 
X!fL  ^^'^  "^  thing  that  has  made 
"""^  here.    But  there  are  many 
finally  become  adjusted   to 
J  different  frwn  our  own,  a 
appears  superfically  to  have  re- 
but essentiaUy  differs  radically — 
west.     I  realize  now  what  it 
^attached  to  such  a  fantastic, 
irganization  as  Peace  Corps. 

responsibility  Is  and  what  It 
how   to  cope   with   it  without 
know  what  duty  Is,  what  friend- 
what  roles  value  systems  play 
life.     I  know  what  poverty  Is. 
disease  Is.     I  have  felt  death, 
1  omee,  the  want  for  food.    I  have 
begging  barefooted  to  scrape 
money  for  a  meal  of  dried  flsh 
feed  an  aged  grandmother.     I 
o  tmpasBlon  for  some  of  my  stu- 
»uld  not  afford  to  buy  a  dress- 
prom  and  had  to  stay  home.    I 
e  drastic  Imbalance  of  wealth 
here — across  from  the  palatial 
1  lanslon  squats  a  scanty  2-room 
bulging  with  a  family  of  10  who 
clothes  enough  much  less  food 
'  I  have  reflected  on  the  wealth 
where  children  are  chubby, 
full,  supermarkets  are  crowded. 
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and  where  girls  going  to  senior  proms  ask 
not  If  there  la  a  drees  to  wear,  but  which 
dress  to  wear.  And  I  have  become  thankfuL 
I  have  become  thankful  for  my  heritage,  my 
education,  my  backgroimd.  I  have  become 
passionately  thankfvU  for  my  parents,  for 
what  they  have  given  me,  for  what  they  have 
taught  me.  for  their  love. 

I  know  what  It  means  to  be  an  American; 
I  know  what  It  means  not  to  be  an  American'. 
I  know  what  it  means  to  love  my  country  I 
know  what  it  means  to  be  patriotic.  I  know 
what  It  feels  like  to  have  tears  In  my  eyes 
when  I  hear  the  national  anthem,  or  "God 
Bless  America."  The  four  volunteers  in  Lu- 
cena  were  invited  last  week  to  a  despidlda 
(farewell  party)  given  by  my  literature 
class— they  were  the  ones  going  but  they 
wanted  to  thank  us  all  anway.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  party  they  formed  a  large  cir- 
cle around  -the  foxir  of  us  and  sang  "God 
Bless  America"  for  us.  We  couldn't  say 
much  afterwards  and  didn't  need  to.  They 
knew  how  we  felt  and  how  thankful  we  were 
to  them.  Instead  of  saying  anvthing  they 
moved  that  we  adjourn  the  partv.  The  four 
of  us  walked  home  In  silence. 

If  the  Peace  Corps  recruiters  at  DU  had 
told  me  stories  like  this  I  doubt  If  I  would 
have  believed  them.  I  recall  what  Governor 
McNlchols  urged  me  to  do  one  night  when 
we  were  all  over  at  the  mansion:  "Bob,  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  "Take 
it.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  had  the  op- 
portunity when  I  was  your  age."  I  brushed 
his  advise  aside  then  and  wondered  why  he 
said  it.  I  now  wonder  how  come  he  was  so 
accurate.  To  say  I  have  a  love  for  Peace 
Corps  would  be  close  to  accurate.  I  have 
never  felt  so  strongly  about  anything  I  have 
ever  been  connected  with  before.  Many  vol- 
unteers feel  exactly  this  way.  Next  Mondav 
is  the  termination  date  for  about  150  vol- 
unteers. 

•I^ey  have  served  their  2  vears  In  the 
Fhilippmes.  They  have  tried  to  do  what  thev 
could  to  serve  the  people,  the  educational 
system,  and  the  students,  of  this  country 
Few  have  been  spectacular  successes.  A  few 
have  been  miserable  from  the  start  and  are 
leaving  the  Philippines  with  a  sleh  of  relief 
Most  had  to  sever  relationships  that  can 
never  be  sewed  together  again.  Most  will 
never  see  the  Islands  again.  A  majority  of 
those  leaving  say  very  little  when  they  are 
asked  about  their  Impressions  of  leaving 
Their  eyes  reflect  their  deep  sorrow.  In  2 
years  these  volunteers  were  put  through 
thin^  that  could  never  have  entered  thei-- 
minds  had  they  not  experienced  It. 

The  change  that  takes  place  from  the  first 
day  of  training  to  the  termination  day  Is 
great— It  has  to  be.  No  one  could  possibly 
go  through  this  without  being  deeply  af- 
fected one  way  or  the  other.  The  experience 
is  as  valuable  as  anything  I  can  imagine 
But,  like  anything  else,  it  Is  dlfBcult  to 
measure  the  change  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  contrast  it  with. 

Next  September  400  fresh,  easjer  volun- 
teers will  Join  us  In  the  Philippines  The 
ones  of  us  who  will  be  here  to  greet  them 
are  extremely  anxious  to  watch  their  every 
move — to  see  how  we  have  changed  in  1  year 
The  change  comes  about  qulckiy  because  the 
events  come  quickly.  Often  there  Is  little 
time  to  think  about  what  to  do;  one  Ju«t 
does  It  and  hopes  for  the  best.  Thoughts 
about  returning  home  are  slowly  being  re- 
placed by  thoughts  of  how  to  do  a  fantastic 
Job  over  here  in  the  very  short  time  left 
But  whatever  I  might  or  ml?ht  not  accom- 
plish this  year  will  be  quickly  forgotten  at 
next  year's  graduation  and  next  year's  termi- 
nation. 1  had  a  preview  of  what  it  will  be 
like  this  year.  To  say  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
leave  would  be  minimizing  the  reality. 

I  anticipate  great  personal  hardship  and 
diacomfort  next  year  at  this  time.  But  thla 
is  a  part  of  the  happiness  that  I  am  telling 
you  about.    Sorrow  for  leaving  la  not  a  cause 
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for  imhapplness  because  I  won't  be  leaving 
because  of  unhappy  circimiBtances.  I  will  be 
returning  to  something  equally  great  In  its 
own  way.  At  any  rate  I  think  it  will  be  aa 
extremely  short  and  happy  year,  culminating 
an  experience  that  no  one  can  take  from  me 
and  few  will  be  able  to  fiUly  comprehend. 

Next  week  starts  our  simimer  conferences 
to  be  followed  by  a  2-week,  travel-filled  vaca- 
tion to  the  southernmost  Islands  of  the 
country.  I  will  be  spending  a  week  in  Zam- 
boenga  on  the  white  sand  beaches,  reflecting 
the  past  year  and  anticipating  the  next  I 
will  be  sharing  this  with  some  of  the  best 
Americans  the  States  has  to  offer,  kids  that 
I  will  never  forget  and  whom  I  have  grown 
extremely  close  to.  This,  I  say  again.  Is  one 
great  outfit.     I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  It 

Be  good,  say  hello  to  all  for  me  and  write 
when  you  can.  If  I  don't  write  again  until 
July  20  or  so  don't  fret.  I'U  let  you  know 
the  minute  the  Marine  Corps  starts  drafting 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  duty  In  Vietnam 
Great  man.  Johnson.  Isn't  he?  I  liave  a  hard 
time  understanding  why  the  collegiate  popu- 
lation thinks  111  of  his  policies  in  Vietnam 
Maybe  they  should  recall  their  heads  froni 
the  academic  sands. 

Bob. 

P.S.— Tell  granny  and  grandpa  a  special 
hello  for  me.  Tell  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves—and have  a  lunch  or  two  on  the  patio 
for  me  this  oxmimer— bacon  and  tomato 
sandwiches  (on  toast)— Iced  tea. 


Excise  Tax  Redaction  Act  of  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF   GICORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  over  vari- 
ous reports  of  the  excise  tax  cuts  and 
the  efifect  on  retail  prices.  My  colleague, 
Congressman  Charles  Vanik.  of  Ohio, 
has  provided  a  commendable  study  of 
retail  prices  in  Cleveland  and  Washing- 
ton before  and  after  the  enactment  of 
tax  cuts.  The  report  from  Congressman 
Vanik  and  his  staff  indicates  that  price 
reductions  are  nonexistent  In  many  low- 
er cost  items.  The  report  further  dem- 
onstrated that  negligible  benefits  have 
been  passed  along  to  the  buyer  with  re- 
spect to  such  items  as  clocks,  radios,  and 
small  appliances. 

We  must  assume  that  this  is  a  condi- 
tion not  simply  confined  to  Washinaton, 
or  Cleveland,  or  any  single  city?  It 
would  indicate  that  throughout  the 
country,  shoppers  are  not  receiving  the 
full  easing  of  financial  burdens  which 
was  intended.  It  would  be  deplorable  if 
the  tax  reduction  should  be  only  an  in- 
significant aid  to  the  segment  of  ihe 
population  it  seeks  to  assist— the  con- 
suming public. 

Many  retail  merchants  have  not  yet 
received  new  price  lists  from  manufac- 
turers, and  subsequently  have  no  basis 
for  reduction  of  consumer  prices. 

Yet  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1965  provides  for  a  series  of  tax  reduc- 
tions and  eliminations  effective  the  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  time  is 
now  for  constmier  prices  to  reflect  this 
cut. 
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As  with  any  law,  final  responsibility 
for  enforcement  in  good  faith  rests  with 
the  individual  citizen.  So  it  is  with  the 
excise  cut.  It  is  evident  that  neither 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  action  nor 
Internal  Revenue  Service  tracing  proce- 
dures can  assure  that  the  tax  cut  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

I  strongly  lu^e  shoppers  In  the  Fifth 
District  of  Georgia  to  be  suspicious. 
Look  before  you  buy.  Do  not  buy  at 
prices  which  do  not  reflect  the  tax  cut. 
The  shopper  should  never  hesitate  to 
request  price  and  excise  information  be- 
fore buying  any  item.  Failure  on  the 
jjart  of  discount  houses,  department 
stores,  and  small  retail  outlets  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  should  be 
good  cause  for  seeking  properly  adjusted 
prices  elsewhere.  Only  by  such  direct 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
will  the  tax  cut  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  people.  Only  by  close  attention  will 
the  public  prevent  what  Congressman 
Vanik  estimates  may  be  a  $750  million 
misuse  of  benefits  established  for  the 
buying  public. 
[From  the  Home  Furnishing  Daily,  July  25, 

1965.] 
Producers  Undeb  FmE  To  Pass  on  Fxtll  Tax 
Cuts 
The  great  pressure  game  Is  on. 
Macy'8    New    York   fired   its   major    guns 
Thursday  with  a  f  till -page  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  ap>peallng  to  manufactiu^ra  to 
reduce  their  base  prices  by  the  amount  of  the 
manufactiu-ers'  Federal  excise  tax  cut. 

In  Waahing^n  Representative  Charles 
Vanik,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  is  going  to  put  the 
spotlight  on  meoxihants'  handling  of  the 
excise  tax  cuts  in  what  he  calls  a  "truth  in 
pricing"  campaign. 

And  the  AFL-CIO  has  asked  President 
Johnson  to  direct  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  make  a  study  of  prices  on  which 
excise  taxes  liave  been  cut  or  eliminated  3 
months  after  the  effective  date  and  semian- 
nually thereafter. 

But  the  whole  question  of  whether  or  not 
vendors  are  reducing  prices  on  excise  tax 
merchandise  is  up  in  the  air. 

David  L.  Yimich,  preeident,  Macy's  New 
York,  in  a  telegram  quoted  in  the  ad,  called 
uxxm  the  producers  "in  the  interest  of  the 
national  economy  and  in  accordance  with 
President  Johnson's  request  that  the  manu- 
factiurers'  Federal  excise  tax  cut  be  passed 
on  to  the  consmner  we  strongly  urge  you  to 
reconsider  yoTir  decision  not  to  do  this.  We 
assure  you  that  any  cut  you  make  will  be 
immediately  passed  on  by  Macy's  to  otu- 
customers." 

Edward  Scbenkel,  treasure.  Interstate  De- 
partment Stares,  said  Th\ir»day:  "We  have 
heard  some  talk  to  the  effect  that  some  m&n- 
tifactiu'ers  do  not  plan  to  peas  along  the 
savings  to  the  consumer.  Our  stores  have 
taken  inventory  of  aU  floor  stock  in  antici- 
pation of  filing  claims  against  those  vendors 
who  may  not  pass  along  the  savings.  How- 
ever, the  only  area  in  which  I  have  hefird, 
at  the  moment,  of  any  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  manufactiirer  is  in  sporting  goods." 
William  Helf  recht,  hard  goods  merchandise 
manager.  Grand -Way  Discount  Centers, 
stated :  "I  haven't  seen  any  sp>ecific  incidents 
where  our  resources  have  refused  to  pass 
on  savings  from  the  repeal  of  the  Federal 
excise  tax.  But  we  havent  received  final 
revisions  or  announcements  from  all  our 
sources.  We  plan  to  use  every  effort  to  get 
these  people  to  pass  along  the  savings." 

Fred  Teitel,  executive  vice  president, 
Caldor,  Inc.,  said,  "The  only  case  I've  heard 
of  was  one  in  hardware,  where  a  manufac- 
turer decided  to  retain  prices:  This  manu- 
facturer's prices  were  due  to  go  up  and,  con- 


sidering the  tax  cut.  he  decided  to  keep  them 
at  the  pre-taxcut  levels.  Otherwise,  most 
others  have  decided  to  pass  along  the  cut 
to  the  consumsr." 

To  date,  the  only  home  furzdshlngs  pro- 
ducers who  have  publicly  stated  that  they  are 
not  reducing  prices  are  S.  W.  Farber,  Inc.,  and 
Slarlun  Aianiifactiu-lng  Co.  Farber  claimed 
that  it  Intended  to  increase  prices  and  so 
was  not  reducing  its  prices  in  accordance 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  tax  excise 
taxes. 

Representative  Vanik  plans  to  Insert  in  the 
CONCBEssioNAL  RECORD  Comparative  prices, 
by  brand  names  and  model  numbers,  of  ap- 
pliances which  his  staff  checked  both  before 
and  after  the  excise  tax  cuts  became  effective. 
A  staff  aid  explained  he  was  virtually 
thrown  out  of  one  store  because  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  comparison  shopper. 
The  comparisons  made  by  the  staff  do  not 
Include  any  loss-leader  items,  it  was 
explained. 

Mr.  Vanik  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  from  time  to  time 
has  made  House  fioor  speeches  about  retail 
price  situations. 

In  a  floor  speech.  Mr.  Vanik  said  he  and 
his  staff  carefully  have  compiled  lists  on  all 
items  subject  to  excise  tax  cuts.  "I  will  en- 
deavor to  carefully  follow  pricing  policies  to 
determine  whether  reduction  benefits  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Vanik  added,  "My  staff  and  I  have  re- 
corded representative  sales  prices  on  air  con- 
ditioners, television  sets,  house  appliances, 
luggage,  and  other  items. 

"There  is  a  need  now  for  truth  in  pricing 
as  well  as  packaging.  As  an  example,  certain 
1966  model  air  conditioners  have  a  new  75- 
cent  plastic  grill  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  1965  model — ^which  Is  a  better  bargain — 
if  you  can  find  it." 

George  Plant,  acting  general  manager  of 
National  RetaU  Merchants  Association,  said 
Thursday  the  association  "views  with  con- 
cern reported  indications  that  some  manu- 
facturers of  retail  goods  previously  covered 
by  excise  taxes  are  not  planning  to  pass  on 
the  excise  reductions  to  the  customers. 

"For  over  20  years  the  NRMA  has  cam- 
paigned for  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes  on  be- 
half of  department,  specialty,  and  variety 
store  members  and  their  customers. 

"This  goal  would  be  defeated  now  that  It 
has  been  obtained,  if  the  ctistomer  did  not 
enjoy  the  reduced  prices.  Merchants,  through 
advertlsments,  in  store  displays,  and  In  public 
statements  have  shown  their  wholehearted 
Intent  to  reduce  prices  were  applicable. 

"The  association  urges  those  manufac- 
turers who  have  not  as  yet  passed  on  such 
excise  tax  reductions  to  do  so  Immediately." 

[From  the  Independence  (Kans.)   Reporter, 

Jime  25,  1965] 

Cab  Buyer's  Friend 

Representative  Charles  A.  Vanik,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio,  Is  trying  hard — and  with  some 
success — to  become  known  as  the  automobile 
buyer's  best  friend.  By  the  same  token,  his 
popularity  among  the  less  scrupulous  car 
dealers  must  be  nearlng  rock  bottom. 

Earlier  in  June  Congressman  Vanik  had 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  some 
data  which  would  enable  prospective  auto 
buyers  to  find  out  whether  dealers  were  pass- 
ing on  the  excise  tax  cut  to  the  consumer. 
He  listed  prices  paid  by  dealers  for  new  cars 
without  accessories.  He  also  noted  how  cus- 
tomers could  figure  the  percentage  of  the 
tax  cut  applied  to  these  prices. 

Now  Vanik  has  carried  the  thing  a  step 
fiu-ther.  He  has  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
list  showing  retail  prices  of  such  accessories 
as  air  conditioning,  radios,  power  brakes,  and 
the  like.  flTe  advises  car  shoppers  to  carry 
the  list  with  them  to  the  showroom  and 
make  certain  the  tax  saving  is  passed  on. 

The  law  does  not  require  the  dealer  to  do 
this.    But  thanks  in  large  part  to  Congress- 


man Vanik,  the  tax  cut  may  generally  be 
passed  on. 

And  who,  all  things  considered,  will  ob- 
ject? Excepting,  In  the  sanctuary  of  his  pri- 
vate office,  the  occasional  dealer  who  had 
hoped  to  pocket  the  difference? 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  th* 
usual  nimiber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docvunents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (n.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATTONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docviments  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2).  , 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
E3CTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  tlie  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Wedr.  esday,  July  14,  1963 


HIGHUGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  cleared  for  President  bills  on  water  resources  and  war  risk  insurance 
and  worked  on  housing  bill. 

House  passed  coinage  bill  and  sent  voting  rights  bill  to  conference. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routini  Proceedings,  pages  16122-16132 

Bills  If.troduced:   Three  bills  were  introduced,  as 

follows:  S.  2284-2286.  p„g„  ,6,22,  16203 

Bills  Re  ferred;  Numerous  House-passed  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees.  Page.  I6i2i-i6i22.  ui6i 

Preside!  t*s  Communication — Appropriations:  Com- 
munication  from  President  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  re  quest  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  1966  in  the 
of  I5  million  for  Department  of  the  Army, 
Engineers,  Civil,  was  received,  referred  to 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  a  5  S.  Doc.  41.  Pogei6i22 

War  Ri<  k  Insurance:  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment an<  cleared  for  President  H.R.  4526,  to  extend  for 
an  additi  ^nal  5  years  those  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  4-Ct  which  relate  to  war  risk  insurance. 

Pages  16123 

I  Resources:  Conference  report  on  S.  21,  pro- 
iter  Resources  Planning  Act,  was  agreed  to, 
bill  for  President's  signature. 
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Pages  16142-16144 

Senate  disagreed  to  House  amendments 

incre^c  authorizations  for  expansion  and  ex- 

the  saline  water  conversion  program,  asked 

:nce  with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees 

ackson,  Anderson,  Bible,  Kuchel,  and  Allott. 

Page  16144 

Senate  worked  on  S.  2213,  proposed  Housing 
Development  Act  of  1965,  taking  the  follow- 
on  amendments  thereto:  I 

Proxmire  amendment  including  in   the 
of  "displaced  persons"  those  whose  dwellings 
dam  aged  or  destroyed  in  areas  determined  by  SBA 
l»een  affected  by  a  national  disaster;  Tower 
s  requiring  full  report  to  the  Congress  by 
1968,  on  operations  under  titles  covering 
insurance  for  land  development"  and  "Fed- 
National  Mortgage  Association"  (motion  to  rccon- 


1)646 


sider  tabled);  Allott  amendment  counting  as  grants-in- 
aid  expenses  incurred  by  citizens  of  Denver  and  Nor- 
folk  toward   construction  of  certain  urban  renewal 
projects  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled);  Pell  amend- 
ments en  bloc  (i)  respecting  eligibility  of  communities 
in  depressed  areas  for  urban  renewal  assistance,  and 
(2)  exempting  from  repayment  certain  planning  grants 
for  public  works  project  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled); 
Harris  amendment  to  add  language  providing  for  motii- 
fication  of  workable  programs  as  applied  to  Indians; 
Bible  amendment  respecting  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
struction of  certain  schools  in  Reno,  Nev.;  Kennedy 
(New  York)  amendments  (i)  to  authorize  increase  in 
larger  home  improvement  loans,  (2)  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain  language  respecting  purchase   of  below-market 
interest  rate  mortgages  covering  properties  in  urban 
renewal  areas,  and  (3)  respecting  relocation  payments. 
urban  renewal;  Miller  amendment  relative  to  cost  of 
operating  housing;  Kuchel  amendment  to  add  language 
relative  to  student  housing  cooperatives;  Hartke  amend- 
ment to  count  as  local  grants-in-aid  expenditures  made 
by  Memorial  Hospital  of  Michigan  City  Foundation, 
Inc.;  Clark  amendment  to  add  language  providing 
grants-in-aid  for  certain  coal  royalties  .in  Carbondale, 
Pa.;  Sparkman  amendment  to  add  language  respecting 
"Hobo  Jungle  renewal  project"  in  Texarkana,  Ark.; 
Tower  amendment  providing  for  study  of  the  public 
housing  program  by  HHFA;  Smadiers  amendment  to 
permit  1  percent  of  their  assets  to  be  in  guaranteed  loans 
by  certain   building  and  loan  associations;   Tydings 
amendment  to  modernize  grant  formula  in  urban  re- 
newal activities;  and  Kennedy  (Massachusetts)  amend- 
ment respecting  preservation  of  historic  structures;  and  . 
Tower    amendment   respecting    certain    loans    under 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act;  and 

Rejected:  Miller  amendment  defining  "income"  for 
purposes  of  the  legislation;  and  by  35  yeas  to  51  nays 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Bennett  amendment  (to 
Kuchel  amendment)  to  confine  scope  of  Kuchel  amend- 
ment to  residential  dwellings  for  use  of  12  or  more 
families  (the  Kuchel  amendment  to  make  the  prevail- 
ing wage  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  applicable  to  this 


Roy  P.  Stewart  Writes  on  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  Fourth  of,  July  there  appeared  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  an  outstanding  expression  of  the 
Ideas  which  have  made,  and  which  con- 
tinue to  make,  the  United  States  of 
America  the  great  Nation  it  Is. 

This  article  Is  entitled  "Freedom  Is  Not 
a  Sometime  Thing:  A  Fourth  of  Jvdy 
Oration  In  Print."  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Roy  P.  Stewart,  a  columnist  for  the  Ok- 
lahoman  who  formerly  served  as  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  While  he  was  in 
Washington  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
came  to  admire  and  respect  him. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Stewart  shows  a 
fine  perception  of  history  and  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  mighty  democratic  nation  was 
built.  I  would  like  to  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  as  a  refreshing 
expression  of  down-to-earth  patriotism. 

I  include  the  ai-ticle  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Freedom  Is  Not  a  Sometime  Thing:   A 

FOXniTH    OF    JULT    ORATION    IN    PEINT 

(By  Roy  P.  Stewart) 

July  4  is  the  anniversary  of  our  most  sig- 
nificant national  day — a  day  that  had  its 
origin  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  in 
1776. 

Signing  Of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence brought  to  the  English  speaking  world 
its  second,  but  most  important  document. 
Like  the  Magna  Carta,  it  bespoke  the  rights 
and  aspirations  of  free  men.  But  it  was 
more  than  seeking  a  redress  of  wrongs 
against  a  people.  It  sought  dignity  for  the 
individual. 

When  the  last  signature  was  affixed  to  the 
Declaration,  the  Liberty  Bell  was  tolled  with 
such  exultation  that  its  metal  cracked. 
That  remains, a  mark  of  honor,  still  borne 
by  the  bell  that,  even  today,  Is  venerated 
wherever  in  the  world  men  talk  of  freedom. 

On  this  July  4  let  us  think  a  bit  about  what 
this  day  really  means  and  subconsciously  at 
least,  of  the  great  freedoms  which  our  com- 
memoration of  July  4  symbolizes:  the  free- 
doms of  assembly,  of  speech,  of  religion,  of 
the  press,  and  of  protection  against  illegal 
search  and  seizure.  The  most  patriotic  of 
us  needs  at  times  to  recharge  his  batteries; 
to  stand  as  a  free  man  under  a  sky  a  little  bit 
bluer,  on  soil  a  little  bit  softer  than  in  those 
lands  where  the  individual  has  been  lost  in 
the  mass. 

Let  us  draw  again  a  bit  of  pure  water  from 
the  well  of  freedom.  There  is  enough  there 
for  all  of  us.  But  when  we  go  to  that  well, 
the  drawing  is  easier  if  we  have  something 
of  our  own  with  which  to  prime  the  pump. 

Freedom  is  not  a  sometime  thing.  It  did 
not  come  easy  in  1776.  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
in  1812,  it  had  its  trials  In  Wars  I  and  H  and 


Appendix 

in  Korea.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  approaching  the 
ultimate  test  now,  in  our  time. 

When  ovu:  Nation  seems  to  be  in  peril, 
Americans  rally  around.  But  when  danger 
lessens,  many  of  us  do  some  backsliding. 
For  about  the  first  150  years  of  our  national 
existence  we  could  be  little  concerned  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  were  protected 
by  natural  barriers. 

Then  came  the  air  age  with  its  shrunken 
distance,  and  the  nuclear  age  with  flash- 
ing missiles.  In  point  of  historic  time  this 
was  quite  suddenly  thrust  upon  us.  Even 
after  the  new  eras  were  apparent,  some  of 
our  people  wanted  to  return  to  illusionary 
isolationism  for  assumed  protection.  They 
kept  looking  backward.  They  were  more 
interested  In  where  they  had  been  than  in 
where  they  were  going. 

This  was  terrapin  philosophy.  People 
sought  security  by  pulling  back  Inside  a 
shell.  They  forgot  that  even  the  armored 
turtle  doesn't  have  to  stick  his  neck  out  to 
be  killed.  Neither  does  a  nation  have  to  be 
blasted  with  a  hydrogen  bomb  to  be  lost. 

It  can  be  destroyed  from  within  by  selfish- 
ness or  greed;  by  eyes  closed  to  public  cor- 
ruption; by  refusal  to  carry  out  obligations 
of  citizenship;  by  decline  of  morals;  by  stay- 
ing away  from  the  voting  booth;  by  permit- 
ting fiscal  weakness;  by  dropping  the  strong 
defensive  posture  that  is  o\ir  greatest  deter- 
rent to  aggression.  Or — and  this  is  a  most 
important  factor — by  becoming  so  fearful 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  that  we  fall  to  our 
knees,  weak  and  trembling,  rather  than  dare 
to  live  upright  as  free  men. 

We  are  indeed  living  in  a  dangerous  age, 
but  one  where  the  knowledge  of  that  dan- 
ger, with  the  will  and  the  means  to  face 
it  for  honorable  survival,  reduces  greatly  the 
odds  that  the  worst  will  happen.  We  have 
an  enemy  who  has  the  gift  of  patience;  an 
eiiemy  with  many  faces  but  only  one  credo; 
an  enemy  who  stated  plainly  48  years  ago 
that  he  meant  to  conquer  \is — and  has  never 
deviated  from  that  basic  intent. 

The  seas  no  longer  safeguard  us.  The  skies 
are  no  longer  our  shield.  We  must  not  forget 
that  time  can  run  out.  It  is  so  easy — even 
so  human — to  forget  unpleasant  tilings;  to 
Ignore  the  lessons  of  history;  to  disregard 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  great  civilizations 
that  have  perished  brought  about  their  own 
destruction  from  within.  As  Svm  Tzu  said, 
centuries  ago:  "To  secure  ourselves  in  de- 
feat lies  in  our  own  hands,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defeating  the  enemy  is  provided  by 
the  enemy  himself." 

Fly  with  me  across  Greece,  looking  down 
on  Jumbled  ruins  of  the  age  when  democracy 
was  born,  only  to  die  from  cancerous  cells 
in  the  body  politic.  The  strength  of  purpose 
which  brought  the  rise  of  that  civilization 
wasted  away  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  and 
decay  set  in. 

Go  on  to  Istanbul  and  look  at  ruins  left 
by  conquering  Romans.  Think  of  Constan- 
tine  who  gave  his  name  to  that  seat  of  tem- 
porary empire  for  it,  too.  rose  and  fell,  as 
did  the  Rome  which  created  it.  Think  of  the 
vast  Attoman  Empire  that  flourished,  draw- 
ing its  strength  for  a  time  from  subject  peo- 
ples, before  it  also  decayed  from  within.  Yes, 
history  is  a  visible  thing  In  Istanbul,  as  it  is 
today  In  Philadelphia,  if  we  Interpret  properly 
Its  meaning  and  take  from  it  the  eternally 
legible  lesson. 

Liberty  has  been  man's  treasured  goal  since 
he  first  walked  the  earth.    Yet  it  was  never 


achieved,  nor  retained,  without  effort  and 
a  measure  of  personal  sacrifice.  I  have  been 
in  lands  where  freedom  of  the  individual 
does  not  exist.  In  some  of  them  liberty 
slipped  away,  almost  without  notice,  for  the 
internal  defenses  of  spirit  and  of  arms  with- 
ered to  fatal  weakness. 

What  can  we  do,  as  Americans,  to  prevent 
this  happening  here?  The  easiest  thing  is 
vote — each  according  to  his  conscience.  It 
is  so  true  that  bad  officials  are  elected  by 
good  people — who  do  not  vote.  Oxir  State 
shares  with  others  the  shame  that  37  percent 
of  the  electorate  does  not  go  to  the  polls. 

How  many  of  us  ever  write  the  Governor, 
memberc  of  the  State  legislature  or  the  Con- 
gress, except  when  we  wemt  something  per- 
sonally? How  often  do  we  write  as  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  American  afl^airs — 
not  at  the  urging  of  any  organized  group? 
We  speak  often  of  the  "democracy  displayed 
at  the  New  England  town  meeting,"  yet  have 
a  substitute  for  it  in  every  post  office  in  the 
land. 

If  we  were  really  to  express  ourselves  to 
those  who  make  the  laws  by  which  we  live. 
who  levey  the  taxes  and  spend  the  revenue, 
who  decide  the  p>olicies  by  which  one  day  we 
will  fall  CH-  stand — many  things  would  be 
changed.  In  fact,  some  of  our  elected  officials 
would  be  greatly  surprised.  They  would  be 
like  the  late  Mahatma  Ghandi,  when  he  said  : 
"There  go  my  people.  I  must  hurry  ai.d 
catch  them  for  I  am  their  leader  " 

How  often  do  we  express  ourselves  on  lota: 
matters,  on  school  affairs,  on  community  in- 
terests? How  often  do  we  remain  silent 
when  even  a  quiet  word  would  change  the 
tone  of  a  defeatist  conversation,  contradict 
an  intolerant  statement,  or  show  by  word 
and  action  that  a  feeling  of  patriotism  is 
not  lightly  to  be  dismissed,  or  smirked  at 
as  "waving  the  flag"? 

A  nation  must  be  morally  bankrupt  beXore 
falling  into  fiscal  bankruptcy.  A  rosy  path 
to  either  is  a  dual  standard  for  private  and 
public  morality.  A  nation  can  have  a  deficit 
of  patriotism;  it  can  so  weaken  its  religious 
structure  and  its  Christian  ethics  that  these 
too,  wither  away  and  crumble  the  very  foun- 
dations of  its  society.  This  Nation  has  only 
a  God-given  chance  to  avert  the  course  oJ 
history.     It  has  no  guarantee  that,  without 

effort  and  travail,  it  can  endure. 

• 

These  are  the  lessons  of  history.  They  lu-e 
updated  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  within 
our  gates — an  enemy  more  cunning  than  any 
we  have  faced — and  with  more  dedication  to 
his  ultimate  ideological  aims.  This  Is  not 
yet  a  clash  of  men  at  arms.  It  is  not  an 
invasion  of  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals.  Tartars — 
or  even  Redcoats — but  already  this  enemy 
has  taken  more  territory,  subjugated  more 
peoples  than  all  the  warlike  hordes  of  history 

Yet  the  insurance  against  defeat  lies  in 
our  own  hands.  The  conditions  which  would 
cause  ovu-  downfall  are  avertible  if  we  but 
heed  the  lessons.  If  we  do  not  benefit  from 
oin-  knowledge,  then  we  will  waste  away. 
And  when  we  go  down  we  will  take  with  us 
our  monuments  and  our  institutions,  our 
temples  and  our  gods. 

This  must  not  be  the  fate  of  America. 
This  must  not  be  the  end  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican saga,  or  of  the  dream  of  liberty  and 
eternal  freedom  which  had  its  genesis  at 
Concord  and  Lexington,  and  with  that  de- 
fiant creed  we  call  the  Declaration  of  Indc- 
pendjence. 
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YILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
I  woxild  like  to  call  attention 
atticle  that  appeared  in  the  New 
of  July   1   concerning  the 
that  is  inflicted  by  a  hurricane. 
already  entered  into  the  "hur- 
«ason,"  and   the   birth   of   our 
storm  is  now  being  watched 
in  the  Caribbean.    We 
great  advances  in  the 
employed  in   discovering   and 
these  deadly  storms.    With  the 
)f  the  space  age  has  come  the 
lites,  which  give  us  adequate 
of      approaching      menaces. 
t(  chnologlcal  advancements  have 
'  in  saving  many  lives.    In  1957, 
Audrey  took  almost  400  lives 
c  eath  dance  across  the  southern 
his  country.    By  1964,  the  total 
of  fatalities  for  all  hurricanes 
to  49. 
Government,  and  private  in- 
kave  combined  to  bring  about 
decline  in  the  death  rate 
hurricanes.    But,  to  date,  we 
little  or  nothing  to  protect 
of  those  who  live  in  "hurri- 
We  have  protected   the 
coastal  inhabitants,  but  when 
to  find  their  homes,  shops, 
devastated  by  the  sea, 
little  to  sustain  them, 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
solution  to  these  problems.    The 
already  passed  8.  408.    This 
I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
designed  to  determine  the  fea- 
providing  low-cost  disaster  in- 
or  those  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
insurance.    At  the  present 
citizens  living  in  areas  partic- 
P|one  to  natxu^'s  whims,  floods, 
;.  and  other  natural  disasters, 
to  obtain  any  type  of  insur- 
protect  their  homes  and  busi- 
complete  destruction 
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com|>anion  meastire  to  S.  408,  intro- 

Congressman  Wright  Patman. 

Ijefore  the  House  Banking  and 

Committee.   I  am  sure  that  un- 

leadershlp  of  the  chairman, 

Wright  Patman,  we  will  be 

able  to  ehact  this  legislation  before  the 


tide  recedes  on  still  more  twisted  rem- 
nants of  the  lifelong  endeavoi-s  of  many 
of  our  citizens. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered"  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Person.\l  FIN.4NCE:  Guarding  Against 
Hurricanes 
'  (By  Sal  Nuccio) 

"Hurricanes?  They're  certainly  no  concern 
of  mine,"  said  an  otherwise  cautious  family 
man  in  Westchester  County  the  other  day. 

"We  live  in  a  well-built  house  that  is  on  a 
hill  and  far  from  the  water,"  he  said.     "So, 
what  can  a  storm  do  to  us?" 
It  can  do  plenty. 

The  hurricane  season  is  here,  and  all  coast- 
al area  residents — those  inland  as  well  aa 
those  near  the  seashore  must  be  mindful  of 
the  widely  disseminated  storm  warnings  of 
the  Weather  Bureau.  Lacic  of  preparation 
damage  and  personal  injuries  can  result  in 
costly  property — and  sometimes  fatalities. 

Winds  can  whip  up  to  impressive  veloc- 
ities— up  to  50  miles  an  hour  and  more — In 
Westchester  and  other  areas  far  from  the 
water,  especially  If  the  New  Jersey  coast  or 
Long  Island  is  being  buffeted  by  a  storm  of 
hurricane  class  (with  wind  of  at  least  75  miles 
an  hour) . 

Thus,  as  snug  as  the  Westchester  man's 
house  may  be,  he  will  be  in  trouble,  if  he  does 
not  heed  storm  warnings.  A  strong  wind, 
for  example,  could  send  a  lawn  chair,  toy,  or 
piece  of  gardening  equipment  crashing 
through  an  expensive  picture  window,  pos- 
sibly injuring  someone  in  the  house.  A  dead 
limb  on  a  tree  that  "I  should  have  had 
pruned"  might  fall  in  a  heavy  wind  and  rain 
storm,  causing  property  damage  and  personal 
Injury. 

But  there  is  a  greater  reason  for  this  man's 
need  for  concern  with  hurricanes.  He  and 
his  family  plan  to  spend  their  summer  vaca- 
tion on  eastern  Long  Island,  where  they  could 
be  in  the  direct  path  of  a  major  storm. 

The  record  book  shows  how  lethal  hur- 
ricanes can  be,  and  suggests  how  much  of  a 
threat  they  continue  to  pose  to  residents  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gull  Coast 
States.  Last  year,  four  hurricanes — Cleo, 
Dora,  Isobel,  and  Hilda — wrought  $104  mil- 
lion in  insured  damages. 

The  actual  damage  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive, but  most  policies  do  not  cover  dam- 
age caused  by  wave  wash,  rising  water,  and 
flooding..  The  prime  exceptions  and  certain 
oommercial  policies,  automobile  "comprehen- 
sive" physical  damage  contracts  and  "all- 
risks"  Inland  marine  insurance  on  such  prop- 
erty as  furs.  Jewelry,  and  cameras. 

Grovemment  and  insurance  officials  are 
seeking  a  means  of  providing  flood  insurance 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  the  solution  may  be 
a  Federal  subsidy. 

Althotigh  hurricanes  have  taken  lives  each 
year,  a  decline  in  the  death  toll  has  been 
credited  In  part  to  the  Weather  Bureau's 
early-warning  system,  under  which  ob- 
servers begin  tracking  a  storm  well  before 
It  hits  the  continent.  In  1957,  Hurricane 
Audrey  took  395  lives,  but  the  death  toll 
declined  to  2  the  next  year.  There  were 
34  hurricane  fatalities  in  1959,  66  in  1960. 
46  In  1961,  4  In  1962,  11  In  1963,  and  49  last 
year. 

The  American  Insurance  Association  has 
stiggested  procedures  that  should  be  follcxwed 
before,  during,  and  after  a  major  storm. 

When  ever  a  storm  threatens  the  U.S.  main- 
land, people  living  In  the  historic  storm- 
ftattem  areas  should  "track"  It  by  following 


broadcast  and  newspaper  reports.  Radio 
being  the  best  Information  medium  la  a 
storm,  a  portable,  battery-powered  umt 
should  be  kept  handy,  and  it  should  be 
equipped  with  fresh  batteries.  Storms  fre- 
quently cause  electric-power  failtu'e. 

Persons  living  or  vacationing  near  a  sea- 
shore should  go  inland,  taking  refuge  on  high 
ground.  If  a  hurricane  is  about  to  strike. 
Beaches  and  low  waterfront  areas  may  be- 
come flooded  or  be  swept  by  storm  waves,  as 
a  result  of  a  hurricane's  "churning"  of  the 
sea.  If  the  route  to  safety  may  be  prema- 
turely effected,  the  trip  inland  should  be 
made  early. 

Hurricane  migrants  or  those  established 
in  a  safe  refuge,  such  as  a  substantial  house 
on  high  ground  away  from  the  water,  should 
have  a  supply  of  water  and  food.  The  water 
supply— in  Jars,  bottles  and  tubs— is  im- 
portant, because  normal  sources  frequently 
become  contaminated  after  a  hurricane 
Because  of  possible  utility  faUures.  the  food 
should  be  of  types  that  can  be  eaten  with 
little  or  no  cooking,  and  those  can  can  be 
kept  without  refrigeration. 

Lawn  furniture,  barbecure  grills,  garbage 
pails  and  other  movable  items  should  be 
stored  indoors,  to  avoid  their  being  car. 
ried  by  the  wind  and  causing  damage  or 
Injury.  As  a  matter  of  course  in  hurricane 
or  windstorm  areas,  trees  should  be  kept 
pruned,  especially  those  near  buildings. 

Storm  shutters.  If  the  house  has  them, 
should  be  placed  over  windows  well  before 
a  storm  strikes.  Garage  doors  should  be 
secured.  In  severe  storm-hazard  areas, 
some  homeowners  have  their  televl^on 
aerials  removed  during  the  danger  period. 
During  a  storm,  all  persona  should  re- 
main Indoors,  listening  to  their  radios  for 
developments. 

When  high-speed  winds  begin  blowing, 
one  or  more  windows  should  be  kept  open 
on  the  lee  side — the  side  opposite  from 
which  the  wind  is  blowing — to  provide  ven- 
tilation and  prevent  certain  wind  damage. 
In  illustration.  If  hurricane-force  winds 
should  blow  a  hole  In  the  windward  side 
of  the  building  or  drive  a  flying  object 
through  a  wall,  wind  pressiire  would  build 
up  inside  the  structure,  threatening  to  lift 
Its  roof  or  push  out  the  walls,  unless  that 
pressure  can  otherwise  be  reduced.  The 
open  windows  on  the  lee  side  provide  an 
escape  for  that  pressure. 

If  there  Is  an  electrical  failure  and  can- 
dles or  oil  lamps  must  be  used,  care  must 
be  taken  In  their  placement  to  avoid  fire. 
This  could  be  especially  tragic,  as  flremen 
may  not  be  able  to  answer  a  call  because  of 
the  storm. 

After  a  storm,  people  should  not  go  out- 
doors,  except  in  extreme  emergencies,  until 
It  Is  known  that  the  roads  are  free  from 
rubble  and  fallen  powerllnes.  Unless  quali- 
fied to  render  essential  emergency  asslsance, 
people  going  outdoors  may  hinder  flrst  aid 
or  rescue  work. 

If  a  person  must  tise  hla  automobile  Im- 
mediately after  a  storm,  he  must  proceed 
with  extreme  caution,  watching  for  fallen 
wires  and  tree  branches.  There  may  be 
washouts  or  undermined  pavements  on 
roads  adjacent  to  swoUen  streams  or  flooded 
Inlets. 

Not  only  should  people  not  touch  fallen 
or  dangling  powerllnes.  but  they  also  should 
stay  away  from  all  other  wires  and  steel 
fences  after  a  storm.  Live  powerllnes  could 
become  entangled  with  metal  fences,  tele- 
phone and  other  wires,  sending  an  electrical 
charge  through  all  of  them,  and  contact 
could  be  fatal. 

If  water  service  has  been  affected,  drinking 
water  should  be  discontinued  until  local 
health  authorities  announce  that  the  water 
is  safe  to  drink. 
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Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  entire  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  ex- 
pressed its  shock  and  surprise  when  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  intervened 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
against  a  Duke  Power  Co.  project  in  the 
Carolinas,  The  shocking  element  of  Mr. 
Udall 's  announcement  was  that  he  pro- 
posed a  system  of  Federal  takeover  and 
control  of  waterways  in  South  Carolina 
forcing  this  private  power  company  into 
dependence  upon  the  PedersJ  Govern- 
ment for  power  to  serve  its  customers  in 
the  future. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  editorial 
published  in  the  Greenville  News,  of 
Greenville,  S.C.,  covering  Mr.  Udall's  ex- 
planation of  his  actions,  and  I  feel  it 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  Secretary  uti- 
lized extremely  poor  judgment  in  inter- 
yenlng  in  this  matter: 

Monopoly,  Not  "Competition" 

It  took  some  digging,  and  wading  through 
a  few  vague  and  evasive  answers,  but  Editor 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader.  Sunday  night  got  from  Secretary 
Udall  the  real  reason  why  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Is  trying  to  block  the  Duke  Power 
Oo.'s  Keowee-Toxaway  project  In  Pickens  and 
Oconee  Counties. 

Mr.  Udall,  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  referred  to 
the  importance  of  providing  competition  for 
the  private  power  companies  by  building  fed- 
erally operated  hydroelectric  dams  with  tax- 
payers' money  But  to  do  this  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  private  power  development  is  not 
competition. 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  Federal  yardstick 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  talked  about 
In  Justiflcatlon  of  Federal  power  develop- 
ment and  the  creation  of  the  electric  coop- 
eratives with  Federal  grants,  low-interest 
loans,  and  federally  subsidized  power. 

Since  there  are  more  Federal  projects  than 
privately  owned  generating  facilities  along 
the  Savannah  and  its  tributaries,  Mr.  Udall 
la  not  promoting  competition. 

He  Is  aiming  at  a  Federal  power  monopoly. 
There  it  Is,  plain  and  simple.  That  can  be 
the  only  end  results  of  the  policies  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  following. 

We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Udall  is  speak- 
ing for  his  Department  only  and  that  he  is 
not  reflecting  the  policies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  what  he  said  Sunday,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  comment  earlier  despite  numerous 
efforts  of  newsmen  to  reach  him.  Secretary 
Udall  ifi  not  likely  to  agree  to  rescind  or  to 
eoft-pedal  his  petition  of  intervention  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

As  brought  out  by  the  questions  of  Mr. 
Kilpatrlck.  who  had  all  the  facts  before  him, 
Mr.  Udall  has  no  case  against  the  Duke  proj- 
ect, except  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  or 
■ocializlng  the  power  industry. 

He  kept  referring  to  the  proposed  Federal 
project  at  Trotters  Shoals,  which  Is  far  from 
being  ready  for  a  start,  even  If  Congress  were 
to  authorize  It. 

He  appeared  to  feel  that  this,  with'  the 
other  Federal  projects  on  the  Savannah, 
would  meet  all  needs.  He  confused  the 
whole  Issue  with  the  proposed  Duke  steam- 


plant  at  Mlddleton  SboaJs,  «  projeot  wbldi 
has  been  approved  by  all  ageodea  and  awalta 
only  oongreastonal  autborlxatloa. 

The  Keowee-Toxaway  project  Is  not  on  any 
interstate  rivers,  another  point  an  which 
UdaU  seemed  confused,  and  requires  only 
FPC  approval.  Furthermore,  this  develop- 
ment is  projected  to  meet  needs  which  wUl 
come  with  development  after  the  Savannah 
River  plant  is  delivering  capacity. 

UdaU  questioned  both  Duke's  figures  and 
its  need  for  the  power.  That  is  utterly  ab- 
surd, for  companies  like  Duke  don't  gamble 
with  their  stockholders'  cash  and  credit. 
They  calculate  the  risks  carefully  and  spend 
conservatively. 

Finally,  Udall  errs  foolishly  when  he  says 
the  Federal  proects  can  meet  the  power  needs 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  The  proposed 
Bfiddleton  Shoals  plant  would  deliver  more 
firm  power  than  aU  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed Federal  projects  combined — unless  the 
Federal  Oovemment  takes  the  private  com- 
panies over  and  builds  steamplants. 

So,  the  issue  Is  clearly  and  fairly  drawn. 
As  we  have  stated  from  the  beginning  it  is 
a  question  of  Federal  ownership  and  socialism 
at  the  taxpayers 's  expense  against  private 
enterprise  and  Investor  ownership  with  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  for  government  at  all 
levels. 

It  is  a  question  of  Industrial  development 
by  private  enterprise  against  a  Federal 
monopoly  with  stifles  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  huge  Federal  projects  at  HartweU  and 
Clark  HIU  have  brought  no  Industry  to  South 
Carolina,  but  the  threat  of  another  Federal 
dam  at  Trotters  Shoals  has  kept  Industries 
from  coming  to  that  part  of  the  State. 


Indiana  Uniyersity  Scholarship  Honors 
Braalian  Diplomat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  within  the  past  year  and  a  little 
more  actively  promoted  a  program 
known  as  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  whose 
first  anniversary  was  marked  recently 
by  a  Washington  dinner  presided  over 
by  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
Ambassador  from  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Gui- 
Uermo  Sevilla-Sacasa. 

Brazil  is  one  of  those  nations  working 
strongly  with  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance, in  which  25  States  now  pair  up 
with  a  Latin  American  country  or  a  State 
of  Brazil.  The  Indiana  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  are  working  with  Brazil  in  this 
program,  and  recently  established  three 
scholarships  for  Brazilian  students  at  the 
Indiana  University.  Most  fittingly,  a  no- 
tice of  this  event  appeared  at  some 
length  in  the  Brazil,  Ind.,  Daily  Times. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Brazil  Daily  Times  account  of 
the  Brsizil  scholarship,  named  for  Bra- 
zil's noted  late  diplomat.  Ambassador 
Fernando  Lobo,  may  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiMi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SCHOLABBHIP   AT   INDIANA    StaTX    WiLI,   HONOB 

Bsazhjan     Diplomat:  Pnar     in     Uhxtzd 
States 

TxaaE  Hautx,  Ind. — The  flist  scholarship  in 
the  United  States  to  be  named  in  honor  of 
a  Brazilian  is  the  Fernando  Lobo  Scholarship 
at  Indiana  State  University.  The  ISU  Board 
of  Trustees  endorsed  the  naming  of  one  at  its 
foreign  student  scholarships  in  hcmor  of  the 
noted  Brazilian  diplomat. 

The  scholarship  not  only  provides  the  pos- 
sibility for  a  deserving  student  to  study  In 
the  United  States  at  ISU,  but  at  the  same 
time,  honors  a  man  who  dedicated  his  career 
to  the  promotion  of  BrazUlsm-Amerlcan 
friendships  as  well  as  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  students. 

The  scholarship  Is  one  of  three  scholar- 
ships established  recently  for  Braslllan  stu- 
dents imder  the  Indiana  Partners  ot  Alliance. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(branch  of  the  U.S.  State  Department)  has 
a  new  program  called  partners  of  the  alliance 
which  pairs  up  U.S.  States  and  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  or  a  state  In  BrazU.  Twenty- 
five  U.S.  States,  are  now  participating.  The 
scholarships  provide  for  a  waiver  of  contin- 
gent fees  and  out-of-state  tuition. 

One  of  the  fine  qualities  admired  In  Am- 
bassador Lobo's  long  diplomatic  career  is 
that  he  treated  everyone — the  humble  and 
the  great — with  the  same  poUte  manner,  the 
same  concern  and  Interest.  And,  as  he  roee 
higher  in  his  career,  he  never  lost  this  qual- 
ity. He  interested  himself  In  people  rather 
than  papers,  and  during  his  tour  of  duty  in 
Washington,  he  often  remarked  "when  I  help 
others,  I  am  helping  myself." 

Possibly  this  phUosophy  contributed  to 
his  outstanding  success  as  admlnlBtrat(»'.  as 
Minister  Counselor  of  the  BrazUlan  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  and  In  his  last  assign- 
ment as  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

A  few  months  before  he  was  to  retire  from 
his  brilliant  career,  spent  largely  in  the 
United  States,  Ambassador  Lobo  suffered  a 
stroke.  The  same  humble  and  great  with 
whom  he  shared  his  diplomatic  life  con- 
cerned themselves  with  his  comfort  and  wel- 
fare. The  late  President  Kennedy  put  his 
personal  plane  and  crew  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ambassador  and  his  family  and  ordered 
it  hospital-equipped  fa:  the  return  trip  to 
Brffill.  President  Kennedy  also  arranged 
for  one  of  his  personal  doctors,  a  nurse,  and 
a  military  aide  to  accompany  the  Ambas- 
sador. 

A  native  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Law  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
his  career  as  a  diplomat  started  in  1918  and 
continued  until  his  retirement  on  October 
14.  1961.  when  he  reached  the  age  of  65,  the 
retirement  age  for  BrazUlan  Ambassadors. 

He  was  the  BrazUlan  Anxbassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  from  1953 
to  1961.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  OAS  from  1956  to  1957,  and  was  reelected 
Chairman  of  the  Council  in  November  1960. 
the  only  person  to  hold  this  position  twice. 


The  Island  of  Cyprus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  GROVER  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
things  are  moving  so  very  fast  in  this 
turbulent  world  of  ours,  current  events 
turn  Into  history  faster  than  ever  before. 
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ways,  this  is  unfortunate,  for 
am  of  consciousness  is  directed 
to  the  world  around  him,  and 
great  deal  of  understanding 
each  day  the  world  around  him 
different  from  the  day  before, 
after, 
problems,  falling  into  a  similar 
change  so  quickly  and  shift  so 
that  understanding  is  difficult 
virtually  impossible  for  the 
citizen.    The  situation  in  area  X 
so  important  yesterday,  in- 
the  freedom   of  a  nation,  the 
international  peace,  and  or  the 
of  democracy  are  forgotten  to- 
y  have  been  replaced  by  prob- 
loom  even  larger  in  our  fears. 
we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
these  situations,  even  if  others 
or  greater  importance  take  their 
the  headlines.     Such  a  situa- 
at  on  the  island  of  Cjrprus.    A 
for  freedom  and  the  principles 
is  going  on  there  today, 
not  in  the  headlines,  and  there- 
in our  thoughts.    We  have  no 
of  it. 

',  the  author  of  the  speech 
has  taken  the  time  to  ob- 
rare  imderstanding.    He  pre- 
x>ncise  profile  of  the  problem, 
he  believes  to  be  an  equitable 
I  am  in  agreement  with  him  on 
Representative  John  W. 
of  New  York,  delivered  the  ad- 
meeting  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
No.  170  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
.  1965,  in  Hempstead.  NY.   The 
was  the  Ahepa  Freedom  Cru- 
'       with    chapter    president 
I  ?offas  presiding. 
The  Island  or  Ctprus 


W»ek 


5    years    have    passed    since    the 

and  of  Cyprus  was  proclaimed  an 

state.        Although  recent  de- 

in  other  regions  of  the   world 

news  of  Cyprus  off  the  front 

daily  newspapers,  we  are  all  only 

a^are  of  the  fact  that  the  situation 

still  represents  one  of  the  major 

disputes  In  the  world  today. 

an  understanding  of  the  Issues 

ve  are  forced,  as  Is  so  often  the 

a  close  look  at  the  past.     In 

problems  associated  with  Cyprus 

popular   mind   reach   thousands   of 

the  past  and.  Involving  the  armies 

d  ozen  nations,  center  on  the  isjand's 

location   in   the  eastern   Mediter- 

surprlsingly.  those  Issues  which 

centuries  ago   to  different 

so  for  the  countries  involved 

dispute.    Yet.  for  the  United 

has  become  indirectly  involved 

of  Cyprus  for  the  first  time, 

n  of  which  policy  to  adopt  should 

to  be  easy. 

the  United  Stotes  did  not 

adopt   the   only   logical   moral 

is  in  accordance  with  the  best 

of  our  coxmtry.    Instead,  negative 

and  distorted  accounts  of  the 

that  unhappy  island  have  served 

>ur  country  in  a  policy  which  runs 

its  most  basic  precepts  and  prin- 

hlnk  that  the  time  has  come  for 

States  to  once  again  declare  its 

to  those  principles,  for  if  it  does 

that  oxu"  country's  great  prestige 

"  force  which  it  is  able  to  exert 

of    peace    wUl    be    greatly 


m  oral 
ciuse 


very   founding  of   the   United 
Nation  has  been,  and  was  known 


as,  the  great  defender  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination — that  is,  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  their  own  destiny,  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government,  in  short,  to 
be  the  masters  of  their  own  fate.  We  have 
reiterated  our  belief  In  this  principle  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  defended  its  application  even 
to  our  very  allies  when  it  affected  their  for- 
mer colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia.  We  con- 
tinue to  defend  its  application  to  those  covm- 
tries  of  eastern  Europe  who  have  had  their 
form  of  government  and  their  economic 
structure  imposed  by  an  outside  power.  Yet, 
strangely,  we  have  been  reluctant  and  hesi- 
^  tant  to  support  it  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean when  it  affects  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
We  do  not  there  assert  the  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

I  find  this  a  strange  and  indefensible  posi- 
tion to  take.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  see  how  it 
will  immensely  damage  American  prestige, 
on  a  long-range  basis  for  it  makes  us  appear 
to  be  hypocrites;  tending  to  weaken  and 
make  meaningless  our  announced  defense  of 
this  principle  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Let  us  briefiy  consider  the  history  of  Cy- 
prus in  order  to  see  how  the  present  situa- 
tion was  brought  about.  We  find  that  the 
first  references  to  the  island  are  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  centuries  prior 
to  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens.  Its  name  con- 
tinually crops  up  even  in  the  legends  and 
tales  of  the  gods;  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  was  said  to  have  been  bom  on  Cy- 
prus; the  poets  of  ancient  Greece,  including 
the  most  famous  of  them  all.  Homer,  sing  of 
the  close  relations  between  the  Greek  and 
Cyprolt  kings,  for  already  then  there  were 
many  Greek  colonists  on  the  island.  In- 
deed, their  presence  made  Cyprus  an  Impor- 
tant cultural  part  of  the  Hellenic  Greek 
world,  if  not  a  political  part. 

The  Island's  location,  not  far  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant,  Insured  that  all  the 
great  empires  and  kingdoms  of  antiquity 
would  covet  it  for  the  jewel  in  their  crown. 
The  great  Asssrrian  Empire,  the  first  of  the 
east's  great  multinational  empires,  ruled 
Cyprus.  Later,  the  Egyptians  at  the  height 
of  their  ancient  glory  also  took  it,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  the  Persians,  who  in  turn  made 
room  for  the  legions  of  Imperial  Rome.  With 
the  decline  of  Rome  in  the  west,  Cyprus  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
Under  the  Byzantines  it  reached  new  heights 
in  wealth  and  power,  for,  after  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  this  was  an  empire  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  allowed  to  come 
to  fruition. 

The  decline  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
brought  new  administrators  to  the  Island: 
the  merchant  princes  of  Venice.  Drawn  to 
the  island  by  its  fame,  wealth,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  industrial  crafts,  they  governed 
it  for  sheer  economic  gain  and  gave  no 
thought  for  the  future.  Not  long  thereafter 
they  were  ousted  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
whose  forces  seized  the  Island  in  the  16th 
centxiry,  beginning  what  was  to  be  over  three 
centuries  of  maladministration  and  exploita- 
tion. 

Ottoman  misrule  occasioned  rebellion  in 
nearly  all  areas  of  its  farflung  empire.  In 
the  1820's,  both  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland, 
as  well  as  the  population  of  Cyprus  Itself,  re- 
volted. But,  although  a  truncated  Greece 
became  independent  only  a  few  years  later, 
the  Cypriots  remained  under  the  hateful  rule 
of  the  Turks.  The  desire  of  this  subjugated 
people  for  enosls,  or  union  with  mainland 
Greece,  had  its  birth  dixring  this  time.  Their 
yearning  for  this  goal  was  not  to  be  stilled 
by  the  actions  of  an  unfeeling  and  arbitrary 
tyranny. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the 
strategic  Interests  of  Great  Britain  dictated 
that  she  obtain  a  lease  of  Cyprus  from  the 
Ottoman  Sultan.  This  the  empire  was  will- 
ing to  do,  for  it  faced  a  threat  against  its 
Asiatic    portions    from    Russia,    and    badly 
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needed  the  support  which  the  British  were 
willing  to  offer  in  exchange  for  Cyprus.  The 
Cypriots  enthusiastically  hailed  their  new 
governors  for  they  recalled  the  8upj)ort  of 
Great  Britain  for  Greek  independence  years' 
before,  as  well  as  Queen  Victoria's  gift  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.  They  naturally  ex- 
pected a  similar  development  with  respect  to 
Cyprus,  and  when  their  expectations  were 
not  fulfilled,  they  were  bitterly  angry  and 
disappointed. 

The  Cypriots  saw  their  last  chance  for  a 
free  choice  disappear  when  the  British  an- 
nexed Cyprus  diu-ing  World  War  I,  and  later 
made  it  a  crown  colony.  Their  discontent 
began  to  assume  serious  proportions,  and 
they  clamored  ever  more  insistently  for  their 
freedom.  The  British  Government  replied  by 
abolishing  the  legislative  council,  assuming 
all  legislative  powers,  and  ordering  ever  more 
stringent  measures  for  consolidating  its  po- 
sition on  the  island. 

Despairing  of  ever  being  permitted  to  de- 
cide their  future  by  themselves,  the  Greek 
Cypriots  decided  that  the  British  would  have 
to  be  forced  to  make  concessions.  As  has  so 
often  been  the  case  in  the  past,  including  our 
own.  it  was  this  determination  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  grievances  as  well  as  the  inalien- 
able rights  due  all  peoples  everywhere  that 
finally  convinced  Great  Britain  that  she  must 
offer  an  acceptable  program  for  the  future, 
and  loosen  her  grip  on  the  island. 

The  agreements  which  were  negotiated  at 
Zurich  and  London  In  1959.  granting  inde- 
pendence to  Cyprus,  appeared  to  offer  the 
possibility  of  some  improvement.  It  was 
soon  clear,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
these  agreements  and  the  Csrpriot  constitu- 
tion which  resulted  were  self-defeating.  The 
most  Important  failure  was  that  the  impor- 
tant democratic  principle  of  majority  rule 
was  completely  abandoned;  as  a  result  a 
small  minority  was  able  to  thwart  the  ma- 
jority, government  was  paralyzed,  and  an 
untenable  situation  was  created.  It  has  be- 
come abundantly  evident  that  the  solution 
offered  by  the  1959  agreements  was  supreme- 
ly artificial,  and  some  new  method  to  bring 
peace  and  orderly  development  to  the  island 
would  have  to  be  tried. 

Developments  in  recent  weeks  and  months 
have  amply  demonstrated  the  complete  un- 
willingness of  the  Tvirklsh  Government  to 
bring  about  a  Just  solution.  Because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  have  their  way  in 
Cypnis,  they  have  vented  their  spleen  on  the 
helpless  Greeks  still  resident  in  Turkey  to- 
day. Their  shops  and  businesses  have  been 
expropriated,  looted,  or  burned  in  govern- 
ment-sponsored riots.  Greeks  whose  families 
have  lived  in  Turkey  for  centuries  have  been 
forcibly  ejected  without  their  possessions, 
their  savings,  or  their  self-esteem. 

And.  In  a  final  burst  of  irrationality,  the 
Turkish  Govermnent  has  threatened  to  simi- 
larly eject  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  from  Constantinople,  the  histori- 
cal seat  of  the  church  for  more  than  a 
mlllenlum. 

The  Important  issue  which  this  island  has 
created  for  us  is  not,  as  many  would  have  it, 
its  strategic  value  to  our  ally  Great  Britain, 
nor  is  It  how  the  United  States  may  best 
remain  friends  with  all  parties  concerned, 
of  even  an  unthinking  commitment  to  a 
policy  which  was  formulated  in  the  past, 
probably  in  good  faith.  The  time  has  come 
to  reevaluate  our  position  with  respect  to 
Cyprus.  Our  traditional  support  and  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  peoples,  everywhere,  should  not, 
and  Indeed  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  some 
slight  short-term  gain,  whatever  that  may  be 
in  this  instance.  If  we  are  not  to  lose  our 
self-respect  and  our  reputation  as  a  con- 
vinced and  convincing  supporter  of  the  right  • 
of  all  peoples  to  decide  their  own  future, 
we  must  now  openly  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  people  of  Cyprus. 


We  should,  and  we  must,  support  self-de- 
termination for  Cypr\is  before  the  confused 
situation  which  has  been  the  result  of  past 
errors  leads  to  a  war  of  major  proportions. 
Only  if  the  population  of  this  unfortxinate 
Island  is  allowed  to  determine  its  course  by 
itself  can  we  possibly  hope  to  see  a  Just  smd 
lasting  solution.  I  think  oxir  own  historical 
experience,  and  otu*  abiding  commitment  to 
freedom  for  all  peoples  requires  that  we  sup- 
port the  Cypriots  in  their  demand  for  this 
right. 

Knowing  what  we  must  do,  the  question  re- 
mains of  how  to  bring  about  an  effective  pro- 
gram. My  proposal  would  be  to  take  the 
following  steps : 

1.  Allow  formation  of  a  true  government 
on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  according  to  the 
principle  of  majority  rule. 

2.  Allow  union  with  Greece,  If  the  people 
of  Cypriis  so  vote. 

3.  Establish  a  NATO  base  on  C3rprus  to 
protect  it  from  Communist  influences  and 
takeover. 

4.  Protect  Turkish  minority  rights  in 
Cyprus. 

5.  Similarly  protect  the  Greek  minority  in 
Constantinople  (Istanbul). 

6.  Protect  the  ecumenical  patriarchate  In 
Constantinople  as  a  symbol  of  religious  free- 
dom on  which  all  other  freedoms  depend. 

These  steps  can  be  effected  by  using  any 
number  of  devices.  First,  we  as  a  nation, 
should  appeal  to  the  Department  of  State  to 
use  our  national  Influence  and  foreign  aid  as 
a  means  of  achieving  the  above  steps.  We 
should  also  make  an  announcement  that  we 
will  protect  the  Island  of  Cyprus  from  any 
outside  aggression.  We  could  also  utilize 
a  United  Nation's  Mission  and  the  United 
Nations  Genocide  Convention  to  see  that  the 
authorities  In  Cyprus  and  In  Constantinople 
fully  protect  the  rights  of  the  minorities. 
You,  as  citizens,  could  sign  petitions  calling 
for  such  action  by  our  Goverrmient.  and  the 
United  Nations  and  asking  that  the  innocent 
victims  be  fully  protected.  Finally,  as  a 
Congressman,  I  can  and  will  offer  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem  along  the  lines  I  have  outlined 
above.  I  most  earnestly  believe  that  we  must 
act  now.  Although  I  am  not  of  Greek  de- 
scent, on  this  issue  Involving  the  freedom  of 
Cyprus  and  the  tmion  of  Cyprus  and  Greece, 
in  my  heart  I  am  a  Cypriot,  I  am  a  Greek. 


The  Power  of  Blackmail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
excellent  editorial  column  by  Mr.  Thur- 
man  Sensing,  vice  president  of  the  South- 
em  States  Industrial  Council.  The  col- 
umn is  dated  July  8,  1965.  and  is  en- 
titled "The  Power  of  Blackmail."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Power  of  BLACKMAn. 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

Americans  from  Hawaii  to  Maine  should  be 
deeply  concerned  over  what  is  happening  in 
the  Southern  section  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  forms  of  political  blackmaU  now  be- 
ing applied  In  these  States  could  be  used 
against  States  and  individual  communities 
anywhere  in  the  Republic. 


Doctors  and  educators  In  the  South  have  an 
extraordinary  story  to  tell  concerning  events 
of  recent  weeks.  And  for  the  political  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  people  in  years 
to  come,  one  can  only  hope  that  people  out- 
side the  South  will  be  attentive  to  the  reci- 
tation of  facts. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  have  set  up 
guidelines  for  medical  institutions  amd 
school  districts.  These  guidelines,  which  are 
detailed  to  an  astonishing  degree,  have  only 
a  weak  foundation  In  the  law.  But  the  bu- 
reaucrats, acting  on  orders  of  the  White 
House,  are  not  worrying  about  the  shaky 
constitutionality  of  their  actions.  They  are 
using  the  Fedoul  money  power — the  threat 
to  cut  off  grants  and  aid — to  force  hospitals 
and  schools  into  line.  Gone  is  all  semblance 
of  constitutional  order  by  means  of  action 
through  the  courts.  Gone  Is  the  Judicial 
policy  of  all  deliberate  speed  in  dealing  with 
complex  social  and  hiunan  problems.  In- 
stead, there  Is  supposed  to  be  Immediate 
compliance  with  plans  for  medical  centers 
and  schools — plans  which  in  many  cases  are 
utterly  unreasonable  and  which  will  work 
hardships  on  the  communities  and  people 
affected. 

Americans  should  wake  up  to  what  is  go- 
ing on.  Indeed  one  wonders  whether  people 
in  Oregon  or  Nebraska,  for  inatance,  have 
any  idea  that  hospital  administrators  in 
Southern  States  have  been  effectively  de- 
prived of  the  administration  of  their  Insti- 
tutions. In  one  hospital  in  the  South,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare instigated  appointment  of  a  special  ad- 
visory committee  made  up  of  NAACP  offi- 
cials, who  conduct  regular  checks  of  a  hos- 
pital to  see  that  each  ward  has  a  numeri- 
cally satisfactory  salt  and  pepper  arrange- 
ment of  patients. 

The  Atlanta  Times  recently  cited  a  Federal 
memorandum  which  states:  "Staff  investi- 
gating hospitals  in  connection  with  civil 
rights  compliance  must  determine  the  racial 
distribution  of  patients  among  rooms  and 
wards  and  must  evaluate  the  bed  pleicement 
of  the  hospital  as  it  actually  is  applied  in 
terms  of  the  laws  of  probability." 

What  Is  Involved  here  is  a  guessing  game  by 
zealots,  not  the  application  of  any  statute 
through  the  normal  administrative  and/or 
Judicial  channels.  The  country  also  has  a 
situation  In  which  agitation  groups  In  effect 
have  been  turned  Into  vigilantes  serving  the 
bureaucrats.  The  result  is  an  Incredible 
harassment  of  doctors  and  administrators, 
which  In  time  can  only  lead  to  poor  medical 
service  and  the  flight  of  competent  physi- 
cians who  refuse  to  work  In  a  situation  In 
which  political  decisions  come  before  medical 
competence. 

In  another  situation,  one  Southern  State 
Is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  91  million  In 
Federal  aid  to  the  mentally  retarded  because 
one  institution  has  declined  to  admit  Negro 
patients — the  reason  being  that  the  institu- 
tion already  is  filled  to  capacity  and  has  a 
long  waiting  list.  Truly,  the  instances  of 
Federal  injustice  are  being  multiplied  week 
by  week. 

This  is  not  the  American  way.  In  the 
South  today.  States,  cities,  counties,  and 
school  districts  are  being  indirectly  taken 
over  by  Government  decree.  Elected  officials 
and  trustees  are  having  their  lawful  authority 
usurped  by  bureaucrats  and  their  helpers 
among  the  agitators. 

Today,  in  the  South,  no  bayonets  are  being 
used  ag^Linst  American  citizens.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  unconstitutional  power  is  Just  as 
ruthless  and  destructive  of  liberties.  The 
method  now  tn  use  Is  a  threat  to  cut  off 
funds,  which  the  States  and  conmiunltles 
involved  help  provide  through  tax  payments. 
There  Is  only  one  word  for  the  cruel,  sophisti- 
cated theft  of  freedom  now  taking  place — the 
word  is  "tjrranny." 


Adlai  StcTciison 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    ICASSACRXrSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
perhaps  little  that  I  might  say  that  would 
evoke  any  added  lustre  to  the  memory  of 
the  Honorable  Adlai  Stevenson,  whose 
untimely  passing  has  truly  diminished 
all  mankind.  There  will  be  eloquent  and 
moving  tributes  made  in  virtually  every 
comer  of  the  globe  to  this  great  and 
dedicated  man,  which  fact  alone  will 
serve  as  a  living  citation  to  his  long  and 
distinguished  career. 

Mr.  Stevenson  will  stand  for  all  time  as 
the  classic  statesman  whose  i>ersonal 
convictions  and  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  progress  for  all  man- 
kind transcended  party  politics  and  par- 
tisan dogma.  He  has  created  a  new 
yardstick  against  which  to  measure  pub- 
lic service.  His  immense  personal  dig- 
nity, unshaken  even  by  the  most  shat- 
tering of  taunts  and  insults,  and  his  un- 
failing integrity  are  a  standard  to  which 
m.ost  of  those  who  follow  can  only  aspire. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  career  was  a  turbulent 
one,  smprisingly  so  for  a  man  so  com- 
niitted  to  peace  and  understanding.  He 
tasted  the  wine  of  success  and  the  ashes 
of  defeat.  And.  although  twice  rejected 
for  the  highest  ofSce  in  the  land,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  slip  into  o4}scurity.  His 
great  gifts  compelled  the  world  to  find 
a  role  for  him.  The  role  he  filled  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  may  well  be  listed 
in  the  annals  of  history  as  hardly  less 
significant  or  important  than  the  Presi- 
fiency. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  impact  this  man  has  had  upon  the 
politics  of  his  day.  None  of  us  in  public 
life  could  fail  to  sense  the  improved 
image  of  public  service  for  which  Adlai 
Stevenson  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
chitects. We  have  all  benefited  from  the 
high  standard  and  uncompromising  prin- 
ciple which  were  the  unmistakable  hall- 
marks of  his  career.  * 

As  one  whose  district  embraces  a  good 
many  excellent  colleges  and  universities. 
I  am  also  deeply  aware  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's impact  upon  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  fence  might  look  upon  his 
power  in  this  abstract  and  elusive  sphere 
with  considerable  envy. 

He  matched  fiawlessly  clear  vision  with 
willpower  and  determination.  He 
matched  unswerving  dedicatlMi  with 
matchless  eloquence.  He  was  a  speaker 
in  the  great  traditions  of  Pitt  and  Clay 
and  Webster.  He  could  make  us  see  his 
dream  as  few  men  have. 

We  have,  of  course,  lost  more  than  a 
political  leader,  an  ambassador,  a  for- 
mer presidential  candidate,  and  a  for- 
mer Governor  of  one  of  our  finest  States. 
We  have  lost  a  courageous  and  untiring 
citizen  of  the  world. 

One  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  best  remem- 
bered speeches  was  his  moving  and  im- 
passioned eulogy  to  the  late  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.    In  that  speech,  Mr.  Steven- 
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or 

HON.  ((ARRISON  a.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  ^ENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  \tnLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  M^irketlng  has  been  doing  a  fine, 
hard-w(  rking  job  since  its  creation.  It 
is  now  1  unnlng  Into  opposition  and  has 
suffered  a  substantial  cut  in  its  appro- 
priation !  from  the  House  Appropriations 
Commit  «e 
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to  better  acquaint  the  Mem- 
,he  Senate  with  the  commend- 
woi  k  the  Commission  is  carrying  on, 
ifianlmous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  from  Broiler  Indus- 
influential    monthly    business 
periodical,     Inserted     in     the 
of  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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CommistioB  on  Food  Marketing 


Ottb  Stake  in  Pbobe 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
owes   industry   endorsement   to 
that  It  was  designed  to  make  an 
survey  of  the  farm-to-market 
and  submit  recommendations  to 
and  a  study  to  the  public.    Now, 
Appropriations    Committee   has 
cut    the    Commission's    requested 
»750,000,  Just  half  of  what  it  esti- 
vlll  need  to  complete  the  study  by 
next  June. 

on  given  for  this — undoubtedly 

endorsed  by  Representative  Jamie 

Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  chairman 

I|ouse    Agricultural    Appropriations 

that  the  USDA  already  has 
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of  Just  what  the  Commission 

given  enough  time  and  money  to 

■s  talented  staff,  can  be  seen   in 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  hearings  which  re- 

of  the  problems  in  the  broiler 

industries. 

the    hearings    themselves   pro- 

that  Indxistry  does  not  know. 

has  asked  for,  and  will  get. 

detailed  cost  information  from 

involved — and  this  will  Include 
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As  the  investigation  ends,  we  anticipate 
that  the  Conunisslon  will  seek  to  Improve 
the  grower's  position  in  relation  to  the  In- 
tegrator's— perhaps  longer  term  contracts, 
with  periodic  public  disclosiu-e  by  areas  of 
prevailing  contract  terms.  Growers  will  have 
a  bigger  voice  in  what  the  contracts  say. 
The  USDA's  already-declared  Intention  of 
moving  to  a  ready-to-cook  quotation  un- 
doubtedly will  be  encouraged. 

What  isn't  so  obvious,  and  it  is  common  to 
many  other  commodities  besides  broilers  and 
eggs,  is  how  to  help  producers  of  "cordwood" 
food  get  more  bargaining  power  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. There  are  many  processors  who, 
relatively  speaking,  are  moving  into  the 
grower's  position  in  their  bargaining  rela- 
tions with  volume  retail  buyers.  If  depth  of 
capital  alone  is  to  be  the  measure  of  whether 
or  not  they  can  survive,  what  protection  are 
they,  in  turn,  entitled  to  have,  if  any? 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  Commission  were 
to  intensively  study  the  broiler  industry  as  a 
case  history,  it  will  have  established  the 
probable  future  marketing  and  production 
pattern  for  an  entire  range  of  agricultural 
commodities — and  this  includes  starting 
from  such  basics  £is  transportation  rates  for 
grain,  future  deployment  of  labor,  future 
distribution  system,  degree  of  Integration 
back  from  retail,  and  into  retail,  etc. 

When  the  Commission's  work  is  done,  its 
recommendations  to  Congress  may  involve 
suggested  amendments  to  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  and  others.  It  may 
even  lead  to  a  permanent  food  regulatory 
agency,  such  as  exists  for  communications, 
transportation,  banks,  etc. 

We  don't  know  whether  we'll  like  what 
the  Commission  finds,  or  recommends,  but 
it  certainly  deserves  an  opporttmlty  to  do 
two  things :  ( 1 )  Get  at  such  facts  as  present 
business  conduct,  buyer  and  selling  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  retailers  as  well  as  proc- 
essors, profit  rates,  and  relative  distribution 
of  economic  rettirns  among  various  segments 
of  industry.  (2)  Examine  present  Govern- 
ment regulatory  policy  and  practices  and  see 
what,  if  anything,  needs  to  be  done,  to  in- 
sure that  the  rules  for  the  business  game 
are  fair,  and  remain  so. 

We  can't  possibly  see  the  Commission's 
arriving  at  decisions  like  these  if  constrained 
by  lack  of  funds  to  mere  assembly  and  ap- 
praisal of  existing  studies,  no  matter  how 
well  done. 

It  would  be  Ironical  If  the  Commission 
were  to  finally  suggest  that  the  USDA,  rather 
than  the  Justice  Department,  for  example, 
should  have  Jurisdiction  over  proposed  merg- 
ers in  the  food  industry.  But  to  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  based  on  studies  largely 
made  by  the  USDA  itself  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair. 

We  trust  that  the  Senate  will  view  the 
Food  Commission's  task  with  more  objectiv- 
ity than  the  House  apparently  has,  and  re- 
store to  the  appropriations  bill  the  funds  It 
needs.  Industry  has  an  important  stake  In 
seeing  that  it  does — perhaps,  for  many  of  us, 
a  vital  one. 


tour  in  the  Peace  Corps.  He  has  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Collece 
of  Business  Administration  at  HaUe  Se 
lassie  University  in  Ethiopia.  Recently 
the  student  newspaper  at  the  college  of 
business  administration  commended  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  an  editorial 
and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  also  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations  to  Mr.  Rachut  for  a  job  well 
done. 

The  Pioneers  Leave 
The  end  of  the  current  academic  year 
marks  the  departure  of  six  faculty  members 
and  a  secretary— all  Peace  Corps  volunteers— 
from  the  college  of  business.  In  all  schools 
teachers  come  and  go;  there  is  nothing  un^ 
usual  about  that.  But  this  is  a  special  case 
The  names  of  Kreuser,  Bayorek,  Cordasco 
Sprague,  Tener,  Tracy.  Knowles,  and  Rachut 
will  always  be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
CBA.  Without  their  presence  here,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  college  In  October  1963,  would 
have  been  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  due  to 
the  lack  of  teachers.  Their  contribution  to 
getting  the  college  started  Is  remarkable 
especially  In  view  of  the  difficult  conditions 
under  which  they  had  to  work.  At  the  time 
the  college  opened,  there  was  a  shortage  of 
almost  everything:  suitable  classrooms, 
books,  equipment,  etc..  but  they  made  the 
best  of  what  was  available. 

The  significance  of  the  work  of  this  dy- 
namic force  lies  In  these  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  shown  that  a  good  lec- 
t\u-er  need  not  be  a  himchbacked,  gray- 
haired  old  man.  Though  most  of  them  are 
relatively  yovmg,  yet  their  lectures,  charac- 
terized  by  careful  and  thorough  preparation, 
and  methodical  presentation,  have  generally 
been  of  very  high  standard.  Furthermore 
they  have  shown  that  an  ideal  teacher  is  not 
requhred  to  play  the  role  of  a  boss  all  the 
time.  They  always  maintained  a  smiling  face 
to  aU  the  students  even  on  occasions  when 
this  was  dilBcult. 

We  the  students  of  CBA  have  got  much 
to  learn  from  these  people.  Briefly,  they 
have  taught  us  the  love  for  hard  work- 
hard  work  for  its  own  sake.  Also,  their  self- 
sacrificing  missionary  spirit  should  not  bo 
unnoticed. 

Their  stay  here  has  been  a  true  practical 
contribution  toward  better  International 
understanding,  often  on  people's  lips  but 
rarely  translated  Into  action.  Again,  accept 
our  Inadequate  words  of  thanks.  We  wish 
you  the  best  of  luck,  success  and  prosperity 
in  all  your  futiire  endeavors. 


The  Samaritans  Still  Abound 


The  Pioneers  Leave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Herman  Rachut  of 
Burt,  Iowa,  will  soon  complete  his  2-year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  of  late,  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  impersonal  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety. There  are  dally  accounts  of 
muggings,  robbery,  and  rape  that  arouse 
little  public  response.  The  death  throes' 
pleas  of  Kitty  Genovese  are  still  haunt- 
ing the  conscience  of  many  Americans. 

It  has  become  aJmost  a  preoccupation 
of  our  society  to  criticize  and  accenuate 
the  negative  aspects  of  life  in  this  great 
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country.  Granted,  there  is  much  we  can 
do  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  people.  But 
we  have  done  much.  There  are  Ameri- 
can virtues  that  we  can  proudly 
recognize. 

An  editorial  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  Brunswick  Daily  Home  Times  that 
deserves  our  attention.  It  is  a  good  re- 
minder that  Americans  do  care  about 
their  fellow  man.  We  do  possess  the 
underlying  decency  that  recognizes  hu- 
man suffer  ing,  and  we  do  possess  a  will- 
ingness to  help. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Dally  Home 

News,  June  29, 1965] 

The  Samakitans  Still  Abound 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  the  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  get 
Involved  In  the  troubles  of  other  people.  And 
we  have  beard  it  said  that  Good  Samari- 
tanlsm  is  a  personal  attribute  rarely  found 
these  days. 

These  things  are  not  necessarily  true. 
There  are  lots  of  good  people  today. 

In  Friday's  rush  hour  the  woman  motorist 
had  four  children  riding  with  her.  Her  car 
crashed  head  on  into  a  utility  pole  on  Oeorge 
Btreet,  near  Douglass  College.  It  was  not  a 
glancing  blow.  It  was  a  direct  hit.  The  car 
stopped  as  if  it  had  bit  a  concrete  wall.  The 
woman  was  thrown  against  the  steering 
wheel.  A  boy  In  the  front  seat  crashed  into 
the  windshield,  making  the  familiar  round 
bole. 

Two  small  girls  and  a  small  boy  were  tossed 
around  In  the  back  seat.  Something  caught 
fire  under  the  hood. 

The  first  cars  on  the  scene  all  stopped. 
Drivers  and  passengers  poured  out  Including 
the  driver  of  a  bus.  Everyone  pitched  In. 
The  woman  and  the  three  small  children  were 
removed  from  danger  and  comtorted.  The 
bus  driver  put  the  fire  out.  The  boy,  badly 
injured,  was  left  lying  on  the  front  seat  until 
the  ambulances  arrived.  Somebody  had 
called  in  the  emergency.  A  policeman  ar- 
rived almost  immediately.  Tlie  injured  were 
cared  for  and  tixperUy  placed  in  the  am- 
bulances and  swiftly  removed  to  the  hospital. 

Nobody  cares  today? 

Don't  you  believe  it. 


Etiquette  for  Great  Society 


Tells  EnQUEVi'E  of  Gheat  Societt 
(By  Eddie  TorrteU) 

(Note. — Amy  Vanderslung  Is  reported  to  be 
preparing  a  book  at  etiquette  for  the  Great 
Society.  I  assiune  It  will  contain  questions 
and  answers  such  as  these)  : 

Question.  I  have  been  Invited  to  take  sub- 
sidies from  two  Government  agencies. 
Which  should  I  accept? 

Answer.  CJommon  courtesy  requires  that 
you  accept  the  first  offer.  But  send  a  note 
to  the  second  politely  pledging  to  accept 
another  subsidy  as  soon  as  Congress  changes 
the  rules  to  make  you  eligible  for  both. 

Question.  My  niece  sent  me  one  of  the 
pens  with  which  the  President  signed  one 
of  ttte  antipoverty  bills.  Should  I  send  her 
a  gift  In  return? 

Answer.  No,  It  isn't  necessary.    Such  pens 
\  have  become  so  common  that  they  are  sold 
in  second  band  stores  at  $2  a  gross. 

Question.  My  income  is  only  912,000  a 
year.  Are  there  any  Government  programs 
for  me? 

Answer.  Yes,  write  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  the  booklet,  "Eight-Hun- 
dred Ways  to  Live  Without  Working."  Don't 
expect  to  receive  it  immediately,  however, 
since  the  agency  is  overloaded  with  work 
following  the  Presidential  order  requiring 
that  each  employe  over  30  years  old  shall 
have  as  much  time  for  coffee  breaks  as  on 
the  Job. 

Question.  I  am  a  member  of  a  Job  retrain- 
ing class  in  auto  m^ecbanlcs  and  my  instruc- 
tor told  me  I  bad  to  get  my  bands  dirty. 
Should  I  walk  out? 

Answer.  Yes.  No  decent  American  citizen 
should  have  to  tolerate  such  uncouth  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  Government  employe. 

Question.  I  am  about  to  have  a  baby.  Can 
the  Qovenunent  help  with  this? 

Answer.  Maternity  care  fimds  have  been 
exhausted  for  this  year.  But  as  soon  as  the 
baby  is  bom  you  can  get  your  husband  to 
desert  you  and  get  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Question.  I  thought  I  would  give  my 
daughter  and  son-tn-law  a  savings  bond  as  a 
wedding  gift.    Do  you  think  this  Is  suitable? 

Answer.  A  convertible  would  be  more  de- 
sirable. Half  of  the  interest  from  tbe  sav- 
ings bond -Will  be  eaten  up  In  inflation  and 
tlie  other  half  will  be  taken  In  taxes.  Hie 
young  couple  should  have  something  they 
can  enjoy. 

Question.  I  am  a  woman  and  I  want  a  Job 
with  a  male  chorus  In  a  nlgbt  club.  They 
turned  me  down  because  tbey  said  I  couldn't 
sing.    Isn't  this  discrimination? 

Answer.  It  depends.  If  you  can  prove  that 
none  of  tbe  men  can  sing  either,  tbe  ref  \ual 
to  give  you  a  Job  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
"Around  the  Comer"  column  In  the 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Sunday  Couri^,  Eddie 
Torriell  suggests  a  niunber  of  questions 
and  answers  for  Inclusion  In  a  book  of 
etiquette  for  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society. 

I  commend  the  excellent  column  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues;  particularly 
those  who  are  committed  to  marching 
steadily  downward  to  the  utoplEn  Great 
Society: 


Patent  System 

> 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

OF  NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  much  recent 
controversy  over  the  merits  of  the  patent 
system  as  it  presently  exists  in  this  ooim- 
try.  We  have  concerned  ourselves  with 
the  broad  a]n>Ucatl(m  of  such  a  govern- 
mental policy,  the  central  Issue  being  the 
relative  amount  of  protecti(»  to  be  given 


to  patents  produced  through  governmen- 
tal assistance. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question 
that  has  not  been  debated  in  the  popular 
forum;  the  fimction  of  private  industry 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  patent  struc- 
ture. Of  prime  consideration  in  this  area 
is  the  effect  that  patent  Infringement 
has  upon  the  morale  of  the  industry  and 
upon  the  employees  of  each  affected 
company. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Dimcan,  vice  president  of 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  expresses  some 
of  these  indirect  effects  in  his  address  to 
the  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  PTC 
Research  Institute  of  George  Washing- 
ton University.  I,  therefore,  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Duncan's  remarks 
be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

What  a  Busxitessman  Has  in  Mind  When 
iNiriATiNO  Patent  Litication 

(Remarks  of  L.  C.  Duncan,  vice  president, 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  at  tbe  nlntb  an- 
nuai  conference  of  the  PTC  Research  Insti- 
tute of  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  17,  1966) 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  what  a  busi- 
ness executive  has  in  mind  when  be  initiates 
patent  litigation. 

Let's  start  right  at  the  beginning — on  the 
day  when  be  first  hears  that  a  basic  patent 
on  one  of  bis  most  Important  products  has 
been  Infringed. 

Some  of  my  more  volatile  colleagues  think 
first  of  mayhem.  Then  of  various  kinds  of 
tortxire. 

Their  reaction  is  akin  to  that  of  a  knight 
of  old  whose  castle  has  been  invaded,  bis 
honor  smirched,  and  tbe  stirrounding  coun- 
tryside laid  bare  to  rape  and  pillage. 

And  why  not? 

The  deliberate,  flagrant  infringement  of  an 
important  patent  is  theft.  What  is  more,  it 
Is  pUlage  and  thievery  of  a  most  reprehensi- 
ble kind.  For  it  involves  more  ttian  depriv- 
ing the  rightful  owner  of  a  very  valuable 
asset.  It  Is  an  attack  on  our  way  of  life  in 
the  business  field,  an  attack  on  an  orderly 
way  of  life  that  has  allowed  us  to  live  with- 
out fear,  to  pursue  knowledge  In  a  civUized 
way  in  a  civUlzed  society. 

It  imdermines  the  incentive  to  Invent  and 
Innovate,  and  tlireatens  tbe  secxirlty  neces- 
sary for  freedom  of  action  and  freedom  of 
publication,  for  freedom  to  press  forward 
openly  without  shrouding  In  secrecy. 

Like  the  attachment  of  tbe  farmer  to  the 
soil,  or  tbe  sailor  to  tbe  sea,  tbe  executive 
gvUdlng  and  supporting  a  large  research  or- 
ganization has  a  strong  bond  with  Ills  scien- 
tific people  and  a  fierce  pride  in  their  accom- 
plLsbments.  He  rises  Instinctively  to  defend 
their  claims  to  their  scientific  achievements 
and  to  guard  tbe  sources  of  revenue  Trom  the 
new  products  tbey  discover.  For  these  are 
the  funds  that  provide  the  llfeblood  of  tbe 
research  organization  and  make  their  con- 
tinuing work  possible. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  initial 
reaction  of  tbe  typical  businessman  to  a  case 
of  patent  infringement  is  charged  with 
strong  emotion? 

Now,  I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  more 
temperate  man.  Like  'enry  Igglns  of  "My 
Fair  Lady,"  a  "good-natured  man  whom  you 
never  bear  complain,  who  bas  tbe  milk  of 
buman  kindness  by  tbe  quart  In  every  vein." 

I  am  also  weU  aware  that  an  angry  man 
makes  a  poor  client.     Besides,  I  have  some 
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Pandora's  box  of  patent  litigation. 

hand  is  a  Uttle  shaklr-  and  my  hair 

grayer.  It  Is  because  I  have  been 

this  experience  before. 

I  try  to  throttle  what  emotions 
and  take  up  the  gantlet  to  de- 
patent  rights  and  the  system  which 
1  hem  with  a  sense  of  resolution — but 
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for  the  task. 
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,  every  time  an  executive  takes  upon 
^e  burden  of  a  patent  suit  he  en- 
others,  by  example,  to  do  likewise, 
time  he  prevails,  the  victory  acts 
deterrent  to  those  marauders 
lo  inventing  or  ipnovating  of  their 
lurk  on  the  sidelines  to  "muscle  in" 
4scoverles  of  others. 

executives  who  believe  in  in- 

research   really   have   no   choice. 

full  well  that  in  the  long  run  It 

financed    and   continued    except 

sound  and  functioning  patent  sys- 

p  "otect  it. 

well  ask,  "Do  you  really  think  all 
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is,  "If  I  don't.  I  ought  to."    For 
the  fundamental   Issues  at  stake 
]  latent  suit. 
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many  other  lesser   thoughts   come 

In — some  of  which   cause  me   to 
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His  fill  s  must  be  opened  to  prying,  an- 
tagonlstl(  eyes  and  he  must  look  forward  to 
days  of  q  lestlonlng  by  hostile  attorneys  who, 
in  gettln  ;  at  the  facts,  may  not  be  entirely 
atxrve  a  [little  intimidation  and  confusion 
on  the 
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his    terms,    but   on    the    court's 

the  champion  in  the  pit  will  not 
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the  attorney  can  never  really 

point  of  view,  or,  more   Impor- 
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the  impending  litigation  will  rep- 

jerlod  of  interruption  and  frustra- 

worst.  It  will  be  an  attack  on  his 

as   a   witness,   his   ability   as  an 

and  his  integrity  as  a  person. 

been  through  it  all  before,  he  is 
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attack  on  the  validity  of  the 
it^lf  is  to  be  expected  in  every  suit. 


But  the  most  irritating  and  frustraing  ex- 
perience for  the  businessman  is  what  is 
euphemUtically  called,  "an  affirmative  de- 
fense," which  has  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  the  question:  "Is  he  Infringing,  or  Isn't 
he?"  When  this  Is  raised,  the  delays  and 
time  consumed  In  finally  resolving  the  major 
Issue  seem  endless. 

Thus  far,  I  have  tried  to  describe  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  executive  when  he  faces  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  initiate 
patent  litigation. 

His  state  of  mind  will  Influence  how  he  de- 
cides but  the  decision  Itself  must  be  based,  of 
course,  on  the  facts  of  the  particular  situa- 
tion— and  on  advice  of  counsel. 

His  paramount  consideration  is  the  Just- 
ness of  his  cause  and  the  chances  of  success 
If  a  suit  is  undertaken. 

At  this  ix3lnt  he  enters  Into  an  alien  world 
whose  Intricacies  are  iisually  -entirely  for- 
eign to  his  experience.  It  is  really  two 
worlds. 

The  first  Is  the  world  of  science.  Techni- 
cal processes  are  no  longer  simple  and  the 
question  of  Infringement  may  hinge  on  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  by  scientific  and 
engineering  experts — on  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts In  fields  In  which  the  full  realm  of  dis- 
covery has  not  been  approached. 

Some  of  the  processes  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  everyday  products  which  we  take 
for  granted  are  veritable  mazes  of  techno- 
logical know-how  from  the  efforts  of  scien- 
tists and  technologists  from  many  fields,  one 
more  complicated  than  the  other. 

The  executive  must  first  come  to  grips  with 
these  scientific  facts  of  the  case.  He  must 
study  the  technology  of  the  process  involved 
and  then  must  iinderstand  the  natiu-e  of  the 
conflict. 

He  mttst  review  with  his  research  people 
and  legal  advisers  the  interpretation  and 
breadth  of  the  claims  at  issue  in  the  patent 
or  patents  involved.  Sometimes  this  requires 
consultation  with  technical  and  legal  ex- 
perts outside  the  company  because  differ- 
ences of  opinions  develop. 

Only  when  the  businessman  has  sojourned 
in  these  unfamiliar  worlds  until  he  has 
grasped  the  basic  scientific  and  legal  points 
at  Issue  Is  he  competent  to  make  a  decision. 

The  typical  executive  Is  rarely  a  patent  at- 
torney or  scientist  and  yet.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, he  must  decide  for  both. 

In  addition,  at  no  time  can  he  forget  his 
position  as  the  leader  of  a  massive  and  com- 
plex organization,  as  a  businessman  fighting 
for  his  company's  position  In  the  market- 
place, and  as  a  resfxinslble  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  Is  all  these  things  and  they  all 
come  to  bear  as  he  makes  his  decision. 

As  a  leader  of  the  corporation,  he  guides, 
supports  and  encourages  his  scientists  and 
engineers.  He  has  a  responsibility  to  them  to 
protect  their  creative  efforts,  to  fight  their 
battles  outside  the  laboratory  or  manufac- 
turing plant.  He  cannot  afford  to  lose  their 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  by  yielding,  through 
default,  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  and  their 
inspiration. 

As  a  businessman,  he  cannot  give  an  inch 
in  the  marketplace.  A  patent,  though  pre- 
sumed to  be  legally  valid  when  Issued,  is  not 
a  bar  to  others  who  choose  to  duplicate  the 
product  or  practice  the  process  until  it  has 
been  upheld  in  a  court  of  law  in  a  suit  in 
which  its  validity  is  the  principal  point  at 
issue. 

Until  that  time,  the  threat  of  possible  dam- 
ages sometime  in  the  future  is  the  only  de- 
terrent to  an  infringer,  or  to  others  who 
might  follow  his  example  unless  he  is  chal- 
lenged. Thtu.  the  executive  must  at  times 
engage  in  litigation  if  he  is  to  insure  to  his 
company  the  exclusive  rights  to  its  discoveries 
which  are  granted  by  the  patent  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  businessman  he 
cannot  be  guilty  of  wasting  the  company'! 


resources  in  a  fruitless  effort  ot  in  one  which 
does  not  promise  an  adequate  return  for  the 
money  and  effort  involved. 

As  a  responsible  citizen,  he  must  not  abuse 
the  patent  system  or  waste  the  time  of  the 
courts  by  engaging  in  frivolous  litigation  at 
initiating  suits  where  the  chances  of  success 
are  minimal. 

Such  is  the  decisionmaking  process  when 
dealing  with  patent  litigation. 

I  speak  from  experience  because  my  com- 
pany is  a  research-oriented  organization 
whose  existence  depends  upon  a  strong  pat- 
ent system. 

I  speak  from  experience  because  we  are  in 
the  pharmaceutical  field,  which  is  now  In  the 
vortex  of  a  world  patent  crisis.  I  speak  from 
experience  because  my  company  has  been 
involved  in  patent  disputes  around  the  world 
for  many  years. 

We  have  made  the  decision  to  enter  patent 
litigation  on  numerous  occasions.  Never  was 
the  decision  made  lightly.  But  once  the  step 
was  taken,  there  was  no  backing  away.  We 
have  tried  to  give  our  legal  counsel  our  full 
support  and  to  make  available  to  them  the 
full  resources  of  time,  information  and  effat 
of  the  company. 

In  entering  patent  litigation,  the  executive 
makes  not  so  much  a  decision  as  a  commit- 
ment. 

But  this  is  a  commitment  he  mvist  take— 
and  all  executives  must  make — if  we  are  to 
continue  to  have  a  strong  patent  system,  not 
only  here  in  the  United  States  but  all  over 
the  world. 

Unless  each  of  us  protects  his  own  patents, 
the  entire  system  will  falter  and  give  way  to 
chaos. 

There  are  forces  in  the  world  which  are 
waiting  for  this  to  happen.  More,  they  are 
actively  seeking  to  destroy  the  patent  system. 

The  question  is  asked  in  many  countries 
these  days:  "Can  we  afford  a  strong  patent 
system?" 

Rather  the  question  shoxild  be:  "Can  we 
afford  not  to  have  a  strong  patent  sys- 
tem?" 

Can  any  industrial  nation  keep  its  place 
in  the  rapid  march  of  technical  progress  or 
compete  vigorously  in  world  markets  virith- 
out  the  incentives  to  discover,  invent,  and 
to  Innovate  provided  by  a  sound  patent  sys- 
tem? 

I  say  it  cannot,  and  the  lessons  of  recent 
history  bear  out  this  assertion. 

The  inability  of  the  Communist,  and  Uke 
systems  of  government,  to  feed  their  people 
adequately  or  to  provide  the  basic  ne<%s- 
sities  of  life  is  a  damning  Indictment  of 
State  ownership  and  control  in  the  produc- 
tion field. 

How,  then,  can  you  expect  State  owner- 
ship. State  direction,  and  State  control  of 
the  instruments  of  research  to  provide  the 
leadership  and  stimulation  required  to  nur- 
tvure  the  delicate  seeds  of  inspiration  and 
genius,  and  provide  the  climate  for  produc- 
tive research — except,  of  course,  in  a  limited 
field  where  the  State  machine  may  find  it 
politically  desirable  to  achieve  spectacular 
results  by  concentrating  its  efforts. 

There  are  other  standards,  but  I  predict 
that  the  industrial  progress  of  leading  na- 
tions in  the  future  will  be  measured  by  the 
viability  of  their  patent  systems. 

But  such  patent  systems  are  not  an  idea 
or  a  concept  which  feed  upon  themselves, 
like  any  living,  developing  thing,  they  need 
to  be  sustained  and  strengthened  by  use. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Oovernment,  of 
the  legal  profession,  of  private  indtistry,  and 
the  individual  executive  to  provide  this  sup: 
port. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  it  is 
something  everyone  of  us  should  do — must 
do. 


July  15,  1965 

Jobs  Scarce  for  Middle  Aged 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Sp)eaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  July  4  Issue  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

I  do  feel  additional  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  problems  of  people  45 
years  of  age  and  over  who  seek  employ- 
ment. 

The  article  follows: 
Jobs  Scarce  foe  Middle  Aged — Texas  Anti- 
discrimination Law  Has  LmxE  Effect 

(By  Carol3m  Patrick) 

Austin,  Tex. — Our  advancing  society  has 
given  youthful  status  to  the  adult  of  46 — 
but  it  has  also  placed  him  in  the  most  un- 
wanted employment  group,  according  to 
State  officials. 

While  national  campaigns  are  being  con- 
ducted to  find  Jobs  for  teenagers  and  elderly 
citizens,  the  Texas  Employment  Commis- 
sion reports  that  "older  workers,"  or  those 
from  45  to  66,  have  the  most  difficulty  find- 
ing suitable  employment  in  Texas. 

TEC  observers  of  the  problems  of  this 
"older  worker"  say  an  amazing  phenomenon 
arises  when  employers  praise  the  stable,  ex- 
perienced, productive  older  worker  who'  is 
on  the  Job  and  yet  at  the  same  time  resists 
hiring  the  older  worker  who  is  unemployed. 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Cunningham,  "old  worker" 
specialist  for  the  TEC  clerical  and  profes- 
sional office  In  Dallas,  said  Jobs  in  which 
older  workers  are  placed  include  an  unusual- 
ly high  number  "of  undesirable  factors  such 
as  night  hours,  split  shifts,  temporary  dura- 
tion, and  low  pay  rates." 

In  Dallas,  Mrs.  Cunningham  reports,  79.1 
percent  of  older  workers  placed  by  the  TEC 
were  hired  in  skilled  occupations,  service 
Jobs,  and  unskUled  work  in  that  order.  The 
fourth  largest  number  of  applicants  were 
placed  in  professional  and  managerial  posi- 
tions allowed  by  semiskilled,  clerical,  and 
sales. 

A  TEC  spokesman  also  explained  that  while 
employment  offices  eventually  place  these 
older  workers,  they  tend  to  be  hired  for  tem- 
porary Jobs  more  often  than  younger 
workers. 

"The  success  of  the  program  in  the  future 
depends  primarily  upon  educating  employers 
regarding  acceptance  of  the  older  worker," 
she  added. 

Statewide,  during  the  calendar  year  of  1964, 
TEC  offices  took  104,732  applications  from 
persons  46  to  64  and  placed  In  Jobs  some 
111,311  from  that  age  group. 

A  TEC  spokesman  said  the  higher  num- 
ber of  placements  than  applicants  Indicates 
that  a  number  of  those  from  45  to  64  had 
been  awaiting  placement  since  the  previous 
year. 

Some  5,678  applications  from  persons  over 
65  were  filed  with  TEC  and  3,436  were  placed 
in  Jobs. 

While  the  TEC  had  difficulty  placing  all 
applicants  in  the  "over  65"  category,  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Aging  reports  that 
it  has  only  one  or  two  complaints  a  year  from 
persons  that  age  who  cannot  find  employ- 
ment. 

This  committee  is  currently  working 
throughout  the  State  In  helping  communi- 
ties organize  services  for  elderly  citizens,  in- 
cluding preretirement  education  and  place- 
ment in  such  part-time  Jobs  as  watchmen. 


custodial    work,    playground    helpers,    and  - 
school-crossing  patrolmen. 

Though  the  problem  exists,  the  Texas  law 
preventing  discrimination  in  employment  ex- 
cept to  those  over  the  age  of  66  obviously 
has  had  little  effect  on  the  situation.  A 
niunber  of  personnel  in  State  agencies  were 
unaware  that  such  a  law  ever  existed. 

Congress  was  asked  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion last  week  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WU- 
lard  Wirtz.  who  said  there  was  "substantial 
evidence"  of  discrimination  where  employers 
would  not  hire  persons  over  a  certain  age 
regardless  of  qualifications. 

Twenty  States  have  laws  regarding  age 
discrimination  in  employment.  The  Texas 
Legislature  passed  a  law  2  years  ago  prohibit- 
ing "discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  age"  except  for  persons  65  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Recognizing  the  problem  which  exists  in 
Texas,  a  TEC  spokesman  said  that  agency 
in  the  last  year  has  assigned  fviU-tlme  "older 
worker"  specialists  to  four  metropolitan 
areas  of  Texas.  Dallas  has  two  such  workers, 
with  one  specialist  each  in  Fort  Worth, 
Houston,  and  San  Antonio. 


Rights  and  "Righto' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past  few  months  literal- 
ly thousands  of  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  press  in  this  country  on  the  con- 
troversial issue  of  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  I 
fear  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  have 
generated  more  heat  than  light  and 
merely  added  to  the  bonfire  of  emotion- 
alism. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  editorial 
which  struck  me  as  particularly  cogent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  Justice,  the  oflScial 
newspaper  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union.  I  think  it 
gives  what  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
most  compelling  and  compassionate 
arguments  for  repeal  of  14(b) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rights   and   "Rights" 

There  is  only  false  nobility  in  the  move  by 
a  group  of  big  businessmen  to  preserve  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-ilartley  Act  In  the 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
worker.  That  freedom,  they  say,  is  threat- 
ened not  by  big  business,  not  by  bargain- 
hunting  employers,  not  by  antilabor  corpora- 
tions— but  by  the  unions  themselves. 

A  quick  reference  to  history  is  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  hypocrisy  of  this  argument.  In 
the  long  stretch  of  time  when  business,  big 
and  small,  had  a  free  hand,  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  worker  was  virtually  non- 
existent. Weighed  down  by  poverty,  he  was 
not  free  to  move,  not  free  to  learn,  not  free 
to  combat  dismissal  from  the  Job. 

He  was  free  to  starve,  to  beg,  to  plead  for 
State  or  private  charity.  The  world  is  better 
for  the  end  of  that  kind  of  freedom — a 
change  achieved  by  trade  unions  at  great 
cost  in  hardship  and  sacrifice.  In  the  in- 
dustrial dark  ages  before  the  rise  of  union- 
ism, the  free  individual  worker  was  a  clod; 


his  family  was  a  tecun  at  two-legged  work 
horses  that  dragged  the  weight  at  life  along 
for  a  miserable  span  of  years  until  each 
dropped  in  his  or  her  own  tracks. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  picture  the  free  worko' 
as  one  who  stands  alone.  Back  when  this 
country  won  its  independence  in  1776  and 
13  States  had  proven  the  wisdom  at  not 
standing  alone,  Adam  Smith  published  the 
classic  exposition  of  what  a  free  capitalist 
society  means. 

But  even  at  that  starting  time  he  noted 
that  while  capitalists  were  allowed  to  ootn- 
bine  into  corporations  for  the  purpose  at  In- 
creasing profits  and  the  efficiency  of  exploita- 
tion, three  workers  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether to  flg^ure  a  way  of  increasing  their 
wages  were  immediately  clapped  into  Jail 
for  conspiring  against  freedom  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

Workers  have  achieved  genuine  freedom  by 
Joining  together  in  a  common  effort  to  raise 
living  standards  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life.  The  reduction  of  the  length  of  the 
workday  and  workweek,  the  lifting  of  wages, 
the  development  of  retirement,  Ulness  and 
other  benefits  are  only  part  of  the  gain. 
Through  their  pooled  efforts  as  unionists, 
workers  have  been  able  to  affect  public  policy 
and  turn  the  State  itself  from  disregarding 
the  workers'  lot  into  including  him  In  its 
heightened  concern  for  the  general  welfare. 

But  this  history  has  TSeen  excluded  from 
the  19  14(b)  States.  While  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  the  union  shop  is  legal,  in 
these  States  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  been  used  to  make  it  illegal.  As  a  result, 
a  double  standard  now  exists  in  this  country 
in  respect  to  labor-management  policy. 

In  those  19  States  workers  arc  encouraged 
to  stand  alone,  to  lean  on  the  good  will  of 
employers  only — and  thiis  to  preserve,  as  a 
representative  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  put  it  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee  this  month,  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual workers. 

The  concern  of  these  so-called  right-to- 
work  States  with  the  rights  of  the  individual 
workers  they  are  so  anxious  to  keep  indi- 
vldauUy  free  is  reflected  on  what  they  have 
done  for  them  in  legislation.  Only  three 
of  them  have  an  equal  pay  for  women  law. 
while  66  percent  of  all  other  States  have  such 
laws. 

Only  one  14(b)  State  has  a  fair  employ- 
ment practices  law,  while  69  percent  of  the 
other  have  such  a  safeguard;  26  percent  of 
the  14(b)  States  have  a  minimum  standard 
child  labor  law  while  56  percent  of  the  others 
meet  this  test;  only  one  has  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  maximum  weekly  benefit  of 
at  least  $48  as  compared  to  47  percent  of  the 
non -right-to-work  States.  • 

What  lights  do  these  so-called  right-to- 
work  States  protect?  Nothing  more  than  the 
right  to  hire  women  at  inferior  pay,  the  right 
to  employ  children  without  effective  regu- 
lation, the  right  to  pay  Inadequate  work- 
men's compensation,  the  right  to  discrimi- 
nate in  hiring,  the  right  to  "work  long  hours 
at  low  pay.  Section  14(b)  must  be  repealed 
so  that  unions  may  regain  the  full  right 
and  strength  to  destroy  these  employer- 
favored  rights. 


What  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   KEW    rOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.   QROVER.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
pleased  to  hxing  to  the  attention  of  all 
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a  prize  essay  by  a  yoxmg 
congressional  district,  Prank 
Locust  Road.  Northport,  Long 
Y: 

Nnu  Ptotl:  DAB  Plao  Essat 
Winner 

stood  among  the  Boy  Scouts,  alert 
'  to  be  a  part  of  what  was  going 
the    voice    of    the    man    In 
out,  "color  guard  front  ajid  cen- 
I  marched  as  proud  as  I  could  be. 
■  the  flag  and  I  hooked  It  to  the 
Just  then  every  boy  snapped  to 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  head  in  a 
As  the  flag  went  up  the  support- 
bugler  sounded,  "To  the  colors." 
Is  my  assiirance  of  a  free  land 
It    waves    above    my    head.    I 
of     colored     cloth;      I     feel 
different.     An    inner   ln.<:piration 
to  me,  love  It,  keep  It,  defend  it. 
extends  not  only  to  our  country, 
countries;   to  lands  of  low  rolling 
dominating  mountains,  barren 
and  tropical  Jungles. 
;he  flag  is  something  to  love  and 
3  South  Vietnam  our  flag  means 
supplies.      We    are    united    with 
struggle  to  eliminate  communism, 
rom  their  country,  but  from  the 
many  false  promises  trick  pov- 
Q  people  into  believing  it  wUl  give 
and   jobs.     To  another  our  flag 
,  clothing  and  shelter. 
]  nany  freedoms  under  my  flag.     A 
are  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
,  and  finally  and  most  important, 
religion,  which  I  cherish  most  of 
right  to  practice  and   profess  my 
being  persecuted  for  it,  seems 
most  Important  of  all  my  free- 


July  15,  1965 


bined  total  of  service  of  43  years  In  the 
House. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  over  the  last 
7  years  to  work  closely  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  Jerry  Pord.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  many  times  over  for 
his  friendship  and  guidance  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  committee. 
He  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  leader- 
ship during  these  lean  times  for  Repub- 
licans. 

Cl.\rence  Brown  claims  a  special  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  He  is  a  great 
and  wonderful  man.  When  I  first  came 
to  Congress  some  11  years  ago  he  gave  me 
much  sound  advke  and  counsel.  It  has 
kead  all  these  years, 
jeans  meet  weekly  for 
matters  coming  up 
There  is  a  great  deal 
of  jest  and  jocularity  at  these  meetings 
and  much  kidding.  Clarence  is  always 
there,  with  his  good  dry  wit  as  necessary 
as  the  salt  on  the  table. 

Clarence  is  a  tower  of  strength  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
integrity  and  one  of  Ohio's  most  loved 
sons. 

I  wish  both  of  my  good  friends  the 
happiest  of  birthdays  and  many  more  to 
be  observed  in  this  Chamber. 


stood  me  in  good 
We  Ohio  Repul 
lunch  and  disci 
before  the  House. 


]  ay  flag,   and   I  pity  anyone   who 

it  deserves  all  the  honor  of  every 

As  long  as  it  waves  I  am,  and 

Is  assured  of  a  free  country. 


fo- 


Ame-lcan 


Hob.   Gc^d   Ford   and   Hon.   Clarence 
Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

WIUAAM  E.  MINSHALL 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  :  lOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
W  ednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  MI  <rSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  bii-thday  anniversaries  of  two 
great  Abu  ricans.  both  longtime  Members 
of  the  House  and  both  leaders  in  the 
Republlcai  Party.  I  wish  to  extend 
greetings  to  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Ge  iald  Pord,  and  our  equally  dis- 
tingulshec  and  beloved  dean  of  the  Ohio 
delegation ,  Clarence  Brown. 

I  was  aniised  when  someone  pointed 
out  the  "Today's  Horoscope"  to  me  in 
this  afteri  oon's  Washington  Daily  News. 
It  advises  those  readers  bom  on  July  14 
that  they  are  "natural  competitors." 

My  knowledge  of  astrology  is  limited 
to  the  imjiact  it  currently  is  having  on 
the  NASA  budgef,  but  the  stargazers  are 
right  in  tl  is  case.  Both  the  gentleman 
from  Mich  igan  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  enjo3  continued  success  at  the  polls 
in  their  rspectlve  districts,  proof  that 
they  are  ;uccessful  competitors  In  the 
political  irena.  Congressman  Brown 
first  came  to  CcAigress  In  1939.  Congress- 
man Ford  In  1949,  giving  them  a  com- 


Local  Iowa  Project  Unique  in  Sea  of 
Federal  Programs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
summer  of  1964  the  residents  of  Lee 
County,  Iowa,  decided  to  do  something 
for  the  unemployed  youth  of  the  county. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  a  handout  Trom 
Washington,  they  initiated  locally  fi- 
nanced youth  work  camps  to  provide 
meaningful  summer  jobs  for  teenage 
boys. 

Prom  all  indications,  this  unique  local 
project  in  a  sea  of  Pederal  programs  has 
been  a  tremendous  success.  This  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  July  11,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register: 
A  PiNz  Thing  fob  Oun  Boys — Lee  Countt 
Youth  Work  Camps  a  Big  Success 
(By  Gene  Raffensperger) 

Lee  County  residents  got  a  Jump  on  the  rest 
of  the  country  a  year  ago  when  they  made 
plans  to  provide  meaningful  summer  Jobs  for 
some  of  their  teenage  boys.  Communities 
across  the  country  are  scrambling  toward  the 
same  end  this  year  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
Pederal  Economic  Opportunities  Act. 

Last  summer  Lee  County  was  getting  ready 
for  its  locally  financed  youth  work  camps. 
This  program,  providing  jobs  for  72  boys  from 
age  14  to  16,  started  June  14  and  continues 
through  August  13.  The  boys  are  working 
at  cleanup  and  fixup  projects  throughout 
the  county's  system  of  conservation  commis- 
sion parks. 

The  program  began  with  the  formation  of 
the  Lee  County  Youth  Association  Council. 
This  organization  approached  the  county 
conservation  board  and  county  board  of  su- 


pervisors to  ask  if  unemployed  youth 
could  be  placed  on  meaningful  Jobs  in  the 
paries. 

FOR    SPENDING    MONET    OH    A    FEW    CLOTHES 

The  answer  was  yes,  and  the  county  super- 
visors  set  aside  W.OOO  to  finance  the 
plan.  This  home  pay  makes  the  Lee  Counts 
project  unique  in  a  sea  of  Federal  programs 
now  underway  around  the  Nation. 

The  Lee  County  Youth  Association  Coun- 
cil sought  Jobs  for  boys  in  the  age  group  u 
to  16  because  this  is  the  so-called  awkward 
age — too  old  for  Little  League  and  too  younif 
to  hold  regular  Jobs.  No  one  mentioned 
that  the  purpose  was  to  hold  down  Juvenile 
delinquency,  no  one  referred  to  the  camps 
as  "therapy  for  boys,"  and  no  one  expected 
the  boys  would  go  out  and  build  a  Hoover 
Dam-type  project. 

What  was  expected  In  terms  of  a  dividend 
was  that  the  young  boys  could  earn  a  little 
clothing  or  spending  money,  and  the  county 
would  get  a  lot  of  relatively  unskilled,  yet 
tough,  arms  and  legs  work  done  in  the  parks. 

This  is  weed  cutting,  brush  trimming,  sign 
painting,  rock  shoveling  type  work  that 
should  be  done,  but  so  often  Is  not  because 
a  regular  work  staff  Just  has  too  many  more 
Important  tasks  to  handle.  So  they  set  up 
the  program  in  3  periods  of  3  weeks  each 
with  24  boys  in  each  work  group.  Each  twy 
is  paid  $5  a  day.  or  $25  a  week,  or  a  total  of 
$75  for  the  entire  period. 

THINGS    THAT    NEEDED    TO    BE    DONE 

So  many  boys  were  Interested  that  the 
county  had  to  set  up  a  quota  system  in  the 
schools.  Finally,  names  were  drawn  by  lot 
for  the  final  list  of  72.  They  represent  every 
school  in  Lee  County. 

Now,  with  the  program  at  about  the  mid- 
way point,  sponsors  are  delighted  with  re- 
sults. Robert  McQuade,  secretary  of  the 
county  conservation  board,  summed  it  up: 
"This  has  been  a  fine  thing  for  our  boys. 
It  has  given  them  some  incentive,  they  know 
people  are  Interested  in  them,  and  frankly 
we're  getting  some  things  done  In  the  parks 
that  needed  to  be  done  but  we  Just  couldn't 
get  done  because  we  didn't  have  the  man- 
power." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attractions  to  see  in  Ala- 
bama are  numerous.  Many  scenic  won- 
ders and  manmade  sights  are  available 
for  tourists  to  enjoy  in  Alabama  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Tennessee 
line.  Continuing  my  efforts  to  point  out 
the  assets  of  Alabama,  I  Invite  our  Na- 
tion's tourists  to  visit  my  State  and  enjoy 
firsthand  these  outstanding  attractions. 
Submitted  herewith  is  a  brief  description 
of  some  of  our  events  and  places  of 
interest: 

Port  Morgan — Guu  Shores,  Baldwin 
County 
A  rich  historical  treasiire,  boldly  beauti- 
ful Port  Morgan  was  constructed  in  the 
1700'8.  The  massive,  five-pointed  fortress 
served  under  seven  flags,  is  pitted  by  shell 
marks  and  its  granite  steps  still  show  the 
bloodstains  of  a  Confederate  soldier.  A  copy 
of  an  ancient  fort  near  Florence,  Italy,  de- 
signed by  the  great  Michelangelo,  Its  fine 
brick  arches  are  a  gateway  to  thrilling  mo- 
ments of  America's  past.  Hot  Shot  Piirnace. 
Museiim  contains  fascinating  Items  preserved 
from  the  historic  past. 
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fORT    GAINES DAUPHIN    ISLAND,    NEA«    MOBILE 

On  historical  Dauphin  Island.  Inhabited 
since  the  French  established  a  landing  from 
which  the  Louisiana  Territory  was  eventuaUy 
established,  this  Civil  War  fort  is  a  major 
historical  landmark.  Admiral  Parragut's  an- 
chor lies  in  front  of  the  fort.  The  fort  was 
named  for  Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines 
who  captiu-ed  Aaron  Biurr.  Umited  camping 
area. 

MOUND  STATE  MONUMENT,  MOUNDVILLE 

The  Archaeological  Museum,  set  in  a  325- 
acre  park  and  surrounded  by  40  ceremonial 
mounds  ranging  up  to  58  feet  high,  graphi- 
cally reveals  how  the  Indian  mound  builders 
once  lived,  worked,  worshiped.  Excavated 
ancient  Indian  burials  are  housed  in  wings 
of  the  museiun. 

HORSESHOE  BEND  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK, 
ALEXANDER   CITT 

This  forested,  100-acre  peninsula,  formed 
by  a  great  bend  In  the  Tallapoosa  River,  is 
the  site  of  the  bloody  battle  in  which  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson's  troops  broke  the  power  of 
the  proud  Creek  Nation,  ending  the  reign  of 
terror  of  Chief  Menawa.  Museum.  Visitor's 
center.  Rest  area.  Information  desk  with 
historian.    Monument. 

MAGNOLIA  GROVE  HOBSON  MEMORIAL, 
GREENSBORO 

Ancestral  ante  helium  home  of  Adm.  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson,  hero  of  the  Merrlmac, 
beautifully  furnished  with  original  antiques, 
contains  many  historic  souvenirs  and  relics 
brought  by  the  admiral  from  foreign  lands. 

PIONEER   HOUSE  MUSEUM,  NEAR  MOULTON 

This  delightful  pioneer  cabin  Is  furnished 
with  household  goods  and  implements  actu- 
ally \ised  by  early  homesteeiders.  In  a  realistic 
setting  surrounded  by  domestic  animals,  a 
moonshine  still  stands  in  the  yard. 

RUSSELL  CAVE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  NEAR 
BRIDGEPORT 

This  natural  shelter  gives  evidence  of  In- 
dian occupation  dating  back  8,000  years.  The 
museum  exhibits  artifacts  and  tells  the  story 
of  their  use. 

STATE   CAPITOL    OF   ALABAMA,    MONTGOMEET 

This  historic  old  State  house  was  the  first 
capltol  of  the  Confederacy  and  scene  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis'  Inauguration  as  Confederate 
President.  High  points  of  the  superb  archi- 
tecture are  the  huge  dome  and  twin  self- 
supporting  spiral  staircases.  Fine  McKenzie 
murals  depict  events  in  Alabama  history. 

FIRST     WHITE     HOUSE     OF     THE     CONFEDEHACT, 
MONTGOMEXT 

Charming  executive  mansion  of  Con- 
federate President  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis 
is  authentically  restored  with  original  Davis 
furniture.  The  small  museum  room  con- 
tains priceless  items  from  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

STURDIVANT  HALL,   SELMA 

Sturdlvant  Hall,  steeped  In  nostalgic  gran- 
devu-,  Is  a  superlative  example  of  neoclassi- 
cal architecture.  It  houses  a  museum. 
Thomas  Helm  Lee,  architect  of  this  mansion 
was  a  cousin  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

JAT  VILLA  PLANTATION,  EVERGREEN 

Located  6  miles  southeast  of  Evergreen  on 
Highway  29,  this  135-year-old  plantation  has 
a  rich  historical  significance.  The  plantation 
served  as  the  boyhood  home  of  William  Bar- 
rett Travis,  hero  of  the  Alamo.  During  the 
War  Between  the  States,  the  Conecuh  County 
volunteers  assembled  here. 

BURRITT   MUSEUM,    MONTE   BANO,    NEAR    HUNTS- 
VILLX 

On  a  scenic  mountalntop,  this  unusual 
home,  shaped  like  a  Maltese  cross,  displays 
,,  articles  of  historical  value  and  works  of  local 
artists.  The  archeologlcal  room,  historical 
room,  art  room,  formal  and  Informal  gardens, 
and  pioneer  homestead  are'  now  in  process  of 
reassembly  and  restoration. 


GORGAS  HOICK.  TUSCALOOSA 

This  lovely  home,  whose  plans  are  on  file 
in  the  library  of  Congress  as  an  example  of 
southern  colonial  architecture,  contains 
memorabilia  of  famed  Gen.  WlUlam  Craw- 
ford Gorgas,  who  helped  conquer  yellow  fever 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

WILSON  DAM,  NEAR  TUSCUMBIA 

TVA's  multipurpose  dams,  one  of  which 
is  Wilson,  provide  storage  of  flood  waters, 
create  a  650-mlle  navigation  channel,  and 
produce  millions  of  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity. One  of  the  highest  single  lift  locks 
in  the  world  (100  feet)  has  been  buUt  at 
Wilson. 

ARLINGTON   CONFEDERATE   SHRINE,   BIRMINGHAM 

This  graceful  ante  helium  mansion  houses 
magnificent  antique  furniture,  relics  of  the 
War  Between  the  States  and  a  museum  of 
great  Alabama  women.    It  was  built  in  1841. 

MOORESVILLE  POST  OFFICE,  MOORESVILLE 

A  delightful  page  of  the  past,  Mooresville 
was  the  first  incorporated  tOvra  In  Alabama. 
This  post  office,  dating  from  that  time,  still 
has  wooden  call  boxes.  Some  of  the  boxes 
are  still  used  by  descendants  of  the  first  res- 
idents who  rented  them. 

GULF  SHORES,  BALDWIN  COUNTT 

Dazzling  beaches  and  clear  blue  water  lure 
the  vacationer  to  this  picturesque  resort  area 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Gxilf  of  Mex- 
ico is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  fresh  water 
lakes.  Moderate  prices  in  uncrowded  sur- 
roundlfigs  make  it  an  ideal  family  vaca- 
tion   area. 

DAUPHIN  ISLAND  BEACH,  NEAR  MOBILE 

Sunny,  salty,  sandy,  this  is  a  favorite 
playground  for  sun  buffs  and  the  wading 
set,  too.  Toll-free  bridge  connects  island 
with  the  mainland.  Good  facilities  and  In- 
teresting activities  make  this  resort  an  ideal 
place  to  live  or  visit. 

LAY  LAKE,  NEAR  CLINTON 

Formed  by  one  of  the  dams  in  the  great 
Coosa  chain,  this  beautiful  lake's  level  is 
being  raised  and  will  Increase  the  impound- 
ment thousands  of  acres.  Water  is  a  short 
hop   away   from    any   spot   In   Alabama. 

LAKE  JORDAN,  NEAR  WETUMPKA 

Fashionable  homes  surround  lovely  Lake 
Jordan,  a  favorite  spot  for  family  recrea- 
tion.   All  water  sports  are  enjoyed  here. 

AMERICA'S    JUNIOR    MISS    PAGEANT,    MOBILE 

Annually  honoring  the  Nation's  ideal  high 
school  senior  girls  and  rewarding  these  out- 
standing young  women  with  national  recog- 
nition and  scholarship,  this  outstanding 
event,  with  Its  drama,  talent,  and  pageantry, 
provides  guests  with  spirited  entertainment. 

BOLL    WEEVIL    MONUMENT,    ENTERPSlSE 

Erected  in  grateful  appreciation  to  the  boll 
weevil,  whose  ravages  forced  farmers  to  aban- 
don the  one-crop  cotton  system,  this  is  the 
world's  only  monument  to  an  Insect  pest. 

LEWIS    SMITH    DAM,    NEAR    JASPER 

Many-fingered  Smith  Lake,  much  of  its 
gleamlngly  clear  21,000  acres  impoimded  in 
virgin  forest,  has  600  shoreline  miles  of  al- 
most primeval  serenity.  Unusually  deep,  big 
base  are  there  for  the  taking. 

BEAUTIFUL    LAKES    ARE    PLENTIFUL    IN    ALABAMA 

Fishing  and  boating  enthusiasts  come  alive 
in  all  sections  of  the  State  as  spring  nears. 
And  the  fun  continues  until  almost  winter  at 
such  favorite  spots  as  Bankhead  Lake  near 
Bessemer,  Lake  Eufaula,  Lake  Jackson  near 
Florala,  Weiss  Lake  In  Cherokee  County  and 
Lake  Mitchell,  near  Clanton.     Come  on  In. 

NATIONAL   PEANUT  FESTIVAL   HELD   EACH   FALL 

FESTIVAL    AND    FAIR,    DOTHAN 

A  gala  week  brletllng  with  fun,  this  magic- 
making  feetlval  with  spectacular  parades,  a 
fair,  beauty  pageant,  hootenannles  featxiring 
top  motion  picture,  television,  and  recording 


stars  and  a  "Greasy  Pig"  cmiteBt.  too.    Old- 
fashioned  "ooxinty"  fair  fun  for  all. 

OAKLEICH  MOBILE 

This  magnificent  plantation  home  is  set 
among  live  oaks  and  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  antiques  and  local  museum  pieces. 
The  grounds  are  particularly  beautiful  dur- 
ing the  azalea  season. 

FORKS  OF  CYPRESS  NEAR  FLORENCE 

This  stately  mansion  of  temple-type  archi- 
tecture is  noted  tor  its  encircling  colcxinade. 
supported  by  24  massive  columns  which  were 
made  of  sand  and  molasses  by  slave  latxx.  It 
was  visited  by  such  notables  as  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  James  Madison. 

LAKE    MARTIN    NEAR   ALEXANDOl   CTTT 

Martin  Dam,  constructed  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  creates  this  huge  scenic  lake  and 
playground.  A  onetime  largest  artificial 
lake  in  the  world,  with  760  miles  of  shore- 
line. It's  still,  an  alltlme  paradise  for  those 
who  love  to  fish,  swim,  boat,  water  ski,  or 
simply  flop. 

EASTERN    SHORE    OF    MOBILE    BAY,    NEAR    MOBILE 

This  luxury  resort  area  Is  also  a  mecca  for 
those  seeking  "active"  retirement.  Young 
and  young-at-heart  pluck  a  variety  of  fine 
seafood  from  the  shore  during  nature's  fish 
Jubilees. 

GUNTERSVILLE  BOAT  RACES,  CUNTEESVILLE OPEN 

TO   THE  PUBLIC  FREE  EACH  SPRING 

Top  unlimited  hydroplanes  of  the  country 
race  for  the  Dixie  Cup  in  the  annual  Boat 
Race  Festival  at  Guntersville,  the  boat-racing 
capltol  of  the  South.  The  thrill  of  the  roar 
and  foam  of  these  sleek  crafts  is  accom- 
panied by  $10,000  prize  money  and  a  beauty 
pageant.  The  races  include  events  for  all 
classes  of  craft. 

BLUE-GRAY    FOOTBALL    GAME,    MONTGOMERY 

Famous  for  its  college  football,  Alabama 
also  provides  sports  fans  with  the  thrill  of 
this  major  t>owl  classic,  held  each  year  in 
December.  Outstanding  college  players  from 
North  and  South  participate.  Many  become 
professional  stars  and  aUtime  football 
greats. 

HORSE  PENS  40,  NEAR  ONEONTA 

Elephant  Rock  is  one  of  many  bizarre  and 
beautiful  stone  formations  comprising  this 
natural  stone  corral,  once  use  to  hold  Indian 
ponies.  This  Chandler  Mountain  site  sports 
clothesline  art  shows,  hootenannles,  camp- 
ing and  outdoor  fun. 

WIND    CREEK    PARK,    LAKE    MARTIN,    NEAR    ALEX- 
ANDER CITY 

End  of  the  traU  for  discriminating  camp- 
ers, this  well-equipped  park  has  1,000  camp- 
sites clustered  along  the  shores  of  picture- 
esque  Lake  Martin.  Swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  sightseeing  boat,  open-air  w6rshlp 
services  each  Sunday  morning. 

PICKWICK  LAKE,   NEAR   SHEFFIELD 

Alabama's  westernmost  TVA  lake  has  large 
runs  of  "stripes"  and  "Jacks."  Buster  cat- 
fish, 50-  and  60-pound  monsters  are  often 
caught  below  the  big  dams. 

GULF  STATE  PARK,   GULF  SHORES 

Balmy  and  beautiful,  Gulf  State  Park  has 
itD.  outstanding  2^ -mile  beach  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  large  fresh-Water  lakes  for 
fishing  and  boating.  A  vast  4307-acre  tract. 
It  is  intensively  developed. 

CHEAHA  STATE  PARK   NEAR  MUNFORD 

This  peak  with  its  breathtaking  view  Is 
the  highest  point  in  the  State  2,407  feet. 
Cool  year-round,  it  has  a  hotel,  plus  cabins, 
picnic  facilities,  fishing,  hiking,  and  a  fine 
bathing  beach. 

HURRICANE  CREEK  PARK,  NEAR  CULLMAN 

A   fascinating    IVj-mile    nature   tr&U,    in- 
cluding a  swinging  bridge,  a  waterfall,  a  nat- 
ural spiral   staircase,  and  odd  rock  forma- 
tions.   Mexican  burros  and  a  small  cable  c«f 
/•  provide  rides  out  of  the  canyon. 
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■ONDER  GARDENS,   PHIL  CAMPBELL 
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AZALEA    TRAIL,    MOBILE 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  floral  spectacles 
the  Azalea  Trail  curls  35  miles  through  his- 
toric Mobile.  The  flowering  bxishes  are  nor- 
mally at  the  peak  of  their  beauty  during  the 
third  week  of  March.  Visitors  should  check 
with  the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  advance,  as  weather  conditions  determine 
the  azalea  season  each  year.  It  ranges  from 
February  through  March. 
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MONTE     SAN)     STATE    PARK,     NEAR     HITNTSVILLE 

Meaning  mountain  of  health"  because  of 
its  fresh  pi  ire  air,  lovely  2,140-acre  Monte 
Banc  Park  1  lbs  an  interesting  cavern  known 
aa  Natural  NtiU.  and  a  dude  ranch  with  10 
miles  of  sp  endld  bridle  trails.  Ample  fa 
faculties  for  picnicking  •  •  •  children's  rec- 
reational eq  lipment. 
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PALLS,  GADSDEN 

falls    thunder   from    a   lime- 
for  a  100-foot  drop.     The  sur- 
sa  is  a  public  park  with  picnic 
bi  xbecue  pits. 

30AT   DOCKS,    DECATUR 

colorful  crafts,  this  busy  dock 

maj^tlc  Tennesse  River  sometimes 

large  yachts  en  route  through 

Inland     waterways.    A     public 

;  ilcnlc  facilities  are  available. 

IfOTTNTAIN    STATE    PARK.    NEAR 
GTJNTEESVILLE 

the  hills  on  the  backwaters  of 
Lake,  this  off-train,  serene 
la  designed  to  accommodate 
■easing  tribe  of  tent  campers. 
■~ig  with  rental  boats,  fishing 
boat  launching  ramps.  Com- 
facllities. 

SEA     FISHI.NG     EODEO.     DAUPHIN 
MOBILE — HELD    IN     LATE    JULY 


park 


fisilni 


NE  LR 


AT  GT7ST 


fls  lermen 


and  nonfishermen,  who 

lounge    on    beautiful    gulf 

major    sports    event    pays    a 

.000  In  prizes  for  the  big  ones. 

om  all  over  the  country  test 

this  exciting  competition. 
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STATE  PARK.  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM 

I  pring-fed  lake  is  a  haven  on  a 

Oak   Mountain    Is   one   of 

tended    and    well-staffed 


GARDENS     AND     HOME,     THEODORE, 
NEAR  MOBILE 


ttis 
Ttie 


exotic  blossoms  among  moss- 

65  acre  garden  Is  also  a  bird 

hMne  contains  a  rare  col- 

antlques.     World  famous  for 

(  aniens  featxire  different  flow- 

every  season  of  the  year. 


long's  GARDENS.  MOBILE 

Pine  needled  knolls  and  beautiiully  land- 
scaped ravines  lavishly  bloom  with  azaleas 
and  camellias.  A  lovelv  spot  on  the  Azalct 
Trail. 

MANirOU  CAVE,  FORT  P.WM; 

The  Haystack  is  one  of  the  fascinating 
formations  which  reflect  themselves  in  tlie 
glassy  stream  flowing  through  this  huge 
well-lighted  cave.  Wide,  dry  paths  make 
easy  walking.  Picnic  area,  souvenir  shops 
and  restrooms. 

CRYSTAL    CAVERNS,    CLAY,    NEAR    BIRMINGHAM 

•  An  amazing  feature  of  this  fairyland  cave 
is  a  perfect  formation  of  the  Capitol  dome. 
A  petrified  waterfall  Is  another.  Camping 
facilities  with  running  water,  restrooms, 
showers. 

GUNTERSVILLE  CAVERNS,  GUNTERSVILLE 

An  enchanting  underground  world  of  col- 
orful formations  and  sea  fossile.  always  re- 
membered for  its  "Whosabables,"  formations 
resembling  litUe  people.  Indian  artifacts 
on  display  at  the  concession  building.  Rustic 
camping. 

AVE  MARIA  GROTTO,  NEAR  CULLMAN 

The  Holy  Land  In  miniature  with  more 
than  150  adroit  replicas  of  famous  shrines 
and  churches.  The  intricate  models  were 
constructed  by  a  Benedictine  monk  and  are 
enshrined  in  a  colorfully  landscaped  hill- 
side on  the  campus  of  St.  Bernard  College. 

SPACE  ORtENTAMON  CENTER,  REDSTONE  ARSENAL, 
HUNTSVII.LE 

Unique,  historically  significant  exhibits 
Vividly  portray  the  development  of  rocketry 
and  space  travel  In  this  free  world  missile 
production  center. 

VULCAN,  BIRMI.NGHAM 

The  largest  iron  statue  ever  cast,  55-foot 
Vulcan,  Roman  god  of  the  forge,  holds  his 
lighted  torch  180  feet  aloft  on  Red  Moun- 
tain, overlooking  Vulcan  Park  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

LITTLE     RIVER     CANYON.     DE     S'lio     ST  M  F     PARK, 
FORT   PAYNE 

This  majestic  canyon  is  the  deepest  gorge 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Little  River  fiows  at 
the  bottom,  the  only  river  in  the  United 
States  that  forms  and  flows  on  a  mountain- 
top.  Moxmtaln  laurel  and  rhododendron 
bloom  In  profusion  In  the  spring. 

SAMPORD     HALL,     AUBURN     UNIVER.SITY,     AUBURN 

On  the  site  of  Its  forerunner,  Alabama 
Male  College,  which  opened  in  1859,  Sam- 
ford  Hall  is  a  cherished  landmark  on  the 
beautiful  Auburn  campus.  Annual  enroll- 
ment exceeds  11,000  and  the  faculty  and 
staff  ntunber  more  than  1.500.     -* 

NATURAL  BRIDCE.  NATURAL  BRIDGE.   NE.\R  HALEY- 
VILLE 

Two  giant  arches  of  hard  sandstone  form 
a  148-foot  natural  bridge,  the  longest  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Lavish  fetns  drape  the  walls, 
and  the  canyon  floor  Is  lush  with  flora.  Pic- 
nic area;  concession  stand. 

CLARKE  GARDENS,    MOBILE 

Towering  pines  shade  brilliant  azaleas, 
camellias,  and  other  flowering  plants  in  this 
charmingly  nattiral  setting. 

CAMELLIA  CITY,  GREENVtLLE 

The  camellia  blooms  through  most  of  the 
State  In  late  winter  and  early  spring  The 
city  of  Greenville,  the  Camellia  City,  prides 
Itself  on  Its  many  varieties  of  the  beautiful 
flowering  shrub. 


SEQUOYAH  CAVE.  VALLEY  HEAD  ' 

A  must  for  spelunkers,  this  newly  opened 
cave  contains  lacy  formations  with  colorful 
shading,  a  whispering  waterfall  and  a  mirror 

CATHEDRAL  CAVERNS,  GRANT 

"Goliath,"  the  worid's  mightiest  stalagmite 
60  feet  tall  and  200  feet  In  girth,  is  a  high 
point  of  these  colorful  caverns.  Chasms  deen 
enough  to  take  a  12-story  building  •  •  *  « 
frozen  waterfall  <rf  pink  stone  are  other  fea-* 
ttires  of  these  Inspiring  and  unforeettablp 
cathedral-like  caverns. 

EICKWOOD   CAVERNS,  WARRIOR,   NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM 

Abundant  in  glittering  stalagmites,  these 
caverns  pierce  an  entire  mountain  and  have 
a  subterranean  lake.  A  comfortable  60- 
degree  year-round,  natural  drafts  from  the 
caves  alrcondltlon  the  faclUties  buildings 
Swimming  pool,  restaurant,  picnic  grounds' 
camping.  ^  • 

ROCK  BRIDGE  CANYON,  NEAR  HODGES 

A  huge  sandstone  arch  spans  the  pristine 
naturalness  of  this  picturesque  canyon,  which 
Is  cloaked  in  subtroplc  plants  and  shrubs 

t^°oT^H^  f °./^*  ^*^^  Balh-ock  overlooks 
the  bridge.  Indian  caves,  waterfalls.  A  spring- 
fed  lake  and  rustic  campsites. 

STEEL  PLANT,  TAIRFIELD,  NE.Ul  BIRMINGHAM 

Here  molten  Iron  Is  being  poured  into  an 
ir^^^^I^\  ^^"-Yourself  Tour  (available 
at  U.S.  Steel  plant.  Palrfleld)  leaflets  direct 
visitors  in  a  brief  drive-around  Jaunt  which 
gives  the  visitor  a  glimpse  of  this  steelmak- 
ing  community  and  Identifies  the  mills  and 
operations. 

HELEN  KELLER'S  BIRTHPLACE,  TtTSCUMBIA 

Bhiihplace  of  the  remarkable  Helen  Keller 
where  she  was  stricken  with  the  Ulness  that 
left  her  deaf  and  blind  and  began  the  strug- 
gle to  overcome  these  handicaps.  WUliam 
Gibsons  inspiring  play,  "The  Miracle  Work- 
er. Is  pe/formed  on  the  grounds  diu-lng  sum- 
mer months. 

MARDI    GRAS,    MOBILE 

rr,f^v\'^°!f,°^°  pageantry  and  gay  revelry 
mark  Mardl  Oras,  held  each  year  the  week 
prior  to  Lent.  The  New  Worid's  first  Mardi 
Gras  celebration  was  held  In  Mobile  and 
many  of  today's  carnival  organizations  date 
from  early  colonial  days. 

SENIOR    BOWL,    MOBILE 

High  caliber  footbaU  guarantees  a  whoop 
and  a  thrill  at  this  invitation  game,  held 
annually  in  early  January.  Seniors  car- 
marked  for  the  pro  ranks  are  coached  by 
big  name  coaches,  and  play  with  heart  and 
fire  In  their  first  professional  game.  Half- 
time  ceremonies  are  always  outstanduig 
colorful  events. 

MEDICAL    CENTER,    BIRMINGHAM 

This  rapidly  growing  multimillion-dollar 
medical  complex  covers  15  blocks  and  con- 
tains more  than  30  health  service  facilities 
Highly  skilled  medical  personnel  and  spe- 
cialized services  draw  patients  from  the  en- 
tire southeast. 

BOOKER  T.    WASHINGTON   MONT7MENT,   TUSKE(;eE 

This  monument  on  the  camptis  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  largest  normal  and  industrial 
institution  for  Negroes  In  the  world,  honors 
Its  outstanding  founder,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. It  was  at  Tuskegee  that  the  famous 
Dr.  George  Washington  Carver  did  his  work. 

ALABAMA   STATE   DOCKS,    MOBILE 

The  great  ocean  terminal,  built  three  dec- 
ades ago,  helped  put  the  port  of  Mobile 
among  the  top-ranking  ports  serving  the 
world. 

FESTIVAL  OP  ARTS,  BIRMINGHAM— SPRING 

This  exciting  celebratloi»  has  skyrocketed 
Into  national  prominence.  Each  festive  day 
Is  packed  with  entertaining  and  informative 
activities.  Concerts,  dramas,  operas,  ballets 
top  off  outstanding  exhibits  of  painting. 
sculpture,  and  crafts. 
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BIRMINGHAIC    ZOO,   BIRMINOHAM 

Largest  In  nine  Southeastern  States,  thlB 
delightful,  compact  zoo  attractively  displays 
750  blrdj.  mammals,  and  reptiles.  A  chil- 
dren's choo  choo. 

ALABAMA  STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
BUILDING,    MONTGOMERY 

Built  In  1848,  this  fine  ante  bellum  home 
Is  unusually  well  preserved  and  Is  furnished 
in  antiques. 

MISS    LIBEBTY    TOUR,    BIRMINGHAM 

The  world's  largest  replica  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  "Miss  Liberty,"  Inspires  a  patriotic 
tingle.  The  31-foot  statue  stands  atop  a  10- 
story  building  at  4th  Avenue  and  20th  Street 
South.  The  tour  through  "The  Tip  of  the 
Torch"  room  Includes  a  sound-slide  presen- 
tation of  other  Birmingham  attractions. 

THE  CHURCH   OF  ST.   MICHAEL   AND  ALL   ANGELS, 
ANNLSTON 

This  superb  Episcopal  Church  with  its 
hand-carved  celling,  alter  of  carrara  marble, 
and  gracful  statues  of  angels  la  described 
In  Baedecker's  and  Cook's  Tours  aa  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  chiirches  In  America. 
The  95-foot  tower  holds  12  chime  bells,  each 
Inscribed  with  a  scripture  text. 

BLESSING  OF  THE  SHRIMP  FLEET,  BAYOU  LA 
BATRE NEAR  MOBILE 

Raffish  In  gay  decorations,  the  shrimp  boats 
parade  down  the  bayou  before  receiving  the 
blessing  of  the  priest.  Held  each  year  In 
late  July  or  early  August,  the  charming  and 
moving  custom  of  blessing  boats  as  they 
"go  down  to  the  sea  '  Is  as  old  as  seafaring 
itself. 

BATTLESHIP    U.S.S.    "ALABAMA,"    MOBILE 
CAUSEWAY 

One  of  the  world's  mightiest  battleships, 
the  gallant  Alabavia  served  in  every  major 
engagement  In  the  Pacific  and  received  nine 
battle  stars.  The  Alabama  was  saved  from 
scrap  by  contributions  from  the  State's  citi- 
zens and  has  been  established  as  a  shrine. 

BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  BIRMINGHAM 

Opened  In  1962.  these  gardens  have  the 
largest  conservatory  and  the  largest  botani- 
cal garden  area  (67  acres,  now  under  develop- 
ment) In  the  South.  Six  annual  shows  fea- 
ture various  flowering  plants  and  a  projected 
arboretum  will  house  a  springtime  sidewalk 
art  show. 

KELLY  SPRINGS,   NEAR  DOTHAX 

Wonderful  water  fun  for  all.  Swimming  In 
spring  waters,  "pure  enough  to  drink."  Also 
fishing,  boating,  picnicking  and  family  games. 
Complete  camping  facilities,  tod. 

BAMA    PARK,   LAKE    MARTIN,    NEAR    ALEXANDER 
CITY 

A  complete  vacatlonland  with  beaches  of 
Imported  snowy  sand,  extensive  tent-camping 
area  with  all  facilities,  marina,  concession 
stand,  pavilion  with  Jukebox  for  teenagers, 
kiddle  swimming  pool,  bathhouse.  A  haven 
for  water  sports  enthusiasts. 

SEALY'S   MINERAL  WELL  HEALTH  RESORT, 
COTTONWOOD 

Natural  fiow  of  hot  salt  mineral  water,  said 
to  be  unique  In  America,  la  piped  above 
ground  from  a  depth  of  almost  1  mile.  Bene- 
ficial baths  and  restful  svirroundlngs  are  Idefd 
for  complete  relaxation. 

MIMOSA  PARK,  TUSCALOOSA 

Family  recreation  center  with  olymplc-slze 
swimming  pool — largest  In  Alabama — and  full 
array  of  other  activities.  Fishing,  boating, 
picnicking.  Children  delight  In  miniature 
rtverboat,  real  stagecoach,  and  other  kiddle 
rides. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIiiABKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  following  column  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  points  out  clearly  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Federal  aid 
without  Federal  controls. 

Cracking  the  Federal  Am  Whip 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
For  a  good  many  years  conservatives  have 
been  growling  that  "Federal  aid  means  Fed- 
eral control,"  and  liberals  have  been  snap- 
ping back  that  Federal  aid  means  no  such 
thing.  You  used  to  be  able  to  work  up  a 
lively  fl^t  on  the  matter.  No  more.  With 
every  month  that  passes.  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  here,  at  least,  the  con- 
servative warnings  were  sound. 

President  Johnson's  May  26  message  on 
highway  beautlflcatlon  Is  the  most  recent 
example  of  the  changing  technique  in  action. 

Johnson  began  with  a  lyric  tribute  to  na- 
ture and  beauty.  The  new  concept  of  con- 
servation, he  said,  must  seek  "to  put  beauty 
within  reach  of  those  who  live  in  our  cities, 
and  make  It  part  of  the  dally  life  of  every 
American." 

In  times  past,  he  went  on  to  say,  Federal 
programs  have  sought  to  encourage  the 
States  to  achieve  beautlfication  voluntarily. 
The  voluntary  approach  hasn't  worked. 
But  II  the  States  wouldn't  do  It  for  love,  he 
would  make  them  do  It  for  money. 

"Therefore  I  recommend  that  States — as 
a  condition  of  receiving  Federal  aid  high- 
way grants  after  January  1,  1968 — institute 
control  over  outdoor  advertising  along  those 
sections  of  the  Interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems not  zoned  or  used  predominantly  for 
commercial  or  industrial  purposes  •  •  •. 
Existing  signs  would  have  to  be  removed  by 
July  1,  1970." 

The  same  rule  would  apply  to  Junkyards: 
"I  recommend  that  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing Federal  aid.  States  toust  exercise  control 
&long  the  entire  Interstate  and  primary 
systems.  No  new  Junkyards  could  be  estab- 
lished within  1.000  feet  of  the  pavement  and 
visible  to  the  motorist.  Existing  Junkyards 
wo\Ud  have  to  be  effectively  screened  or  re- 
moved by  July  1, 1970." 

So,  too,  with  Federal  funds  for  landscaping. 
For  some  years  the  States  have  been  per- 
mitted to  use  S  percent  of  their  Federal 
aid  funds  for  beautlflcatlon,  but  they  have 
put  the  money  to  other  highway  purposes. 

"Here  Is  another  case  where  a  voluntary 
program  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  propose  that 
States  be  reqtdred  to  use  the  3  percent  for 
natural  beauty." 

This  whlp-cracklng  approach  to  highway 
beautlflcatlon  la  being  applied  in  countless 
other  fields,  Southern  States  especially  are 
feeling  the  lash  in  the  matter  of  Federal 
funds  for  aid  to  education.  Under  regxila- 
tlons  promulgated  by  the  U.8.  Commissioner 
of  Education — regulations  that  go  far  beyond 
the  language  ot  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 


Act  of  1964 — every  county  and  city  In  the 
South  la  being  compelled  to  file  a  desegrega- 
tion plan,  or  face  the  loss  of  Federal  funds. 
The  same  pattern  emerjes  In  various  pro- 
grama  of  Federal  grants  for  urban  renewal, 
public  housing,  and  the  like.  In  his  hous- 
ing message  of  March  2,  the  President  out- 
lined the  picture : 

"The  Federal  Government  cannot,  and 
should  not,  require  the  communities  which 
make  up  a  metropolitan  area  to  cooperate 
against  their  will  in  the  solution  of  thetr 
problems.  But  we  can  offer  incentives, 
•  •   ••> 

It  la  true  that  some  degree  d  Federal 
control  historically  has  been  exercised  over 
Federal  aid  programs  In  the  past.  By  and 
large,  however,  the  controls  have  been  gentle. 
State  and  local  plans  for  matching  pro- 
grams generally  have  been  approved  In  Wash- 
ington without  great  quibbling.  Often  the 
potential  Federal  subsidies  were  not  '.arge. 
and  State  and  local  governments  could  pass 
them  up  without  particular  pain. 

All  that  Is  changing  now.  In  one  firtd  after 
another,  the  lure  of  Federal  money  becomes 
overwhelming.  It  becomea  politically  Im- 
possible for  local  governing  bodies  to  spurn 
a  Federal  grant.  Too  much  money  Is  in- 
volved. 

Besides,  State  and  local  budgets  are  now 
heavily  dependent  upon  subsidies  tram 
Washington.  If  these  subsidies  were  ab- 
ruptly canceled,  as  Johnson  threatena  In  tbe 
case  of  highway  funds.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  catastrophic.  The  States  will  do 
what  "Big  Daddy"  demands. 

For  the  past  30  years,  since  these  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid  really  began  to  mul- 
tiply, the  States  and  cities  have  been  nudged 
along  by  carrot  and  stick.  Today  the  delec- 
table carrot  diminishes,  and  the  Johnsonian 
stick  gets  longer  aU  the  time. 


Hon.  Peter  Rodino  Cited  for  Distingnished 
Public  Service  b  the  Field  of  Govern- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATU 

OF   NEW    JZRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  learned  that  while  our  esteemed 
colleague,  Congressman  Petxr  Rodxmo,  of 
New  Jersey,  was  out  of  the  countrt  ln*t 
year  attending  a  meeting  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference,  he  was,  on 
December  14,  1964,  cited  l^  the  Anteri- 
can  Bill  of  Rights  Day  Association  for 
"distinguished  public  service  in  the  field 
of  government." 

Each  year  the  association  has  honored 
four  iiersons,  representing  the  Four 
Freedoms,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  field  of  arts,  sciences,  educa- 
tion, and  government.  I  am  informed 
that  the  most  recent  recipients  of  the 
citations  awarded  in  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment were  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  John  O.  Pas- 
TORc,  and  our  late  Ambassador  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

The  citation  was  presented  at  city  ball 
In  New  Yoiic  during  the  24th  national 
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by  the  association  of  the  sign- 
American  BiU  of  Rights.    The 
of  Rights  Day  was  designated 
by   Pre^dent   Roosevelt   in 
year's  ceremonies,  inciden- 
1  the  173d  anniversary  of  the 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  well 
anniversary  of  the  adoption 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Mayor  Wagner  made  the  pres- 
durlnjT  the  ceremonies  in  which 
**      D.  Re,  Chairman  of  the  Por- 
Settlement  Commission  of 
States,  presided, 
of  the  prominence  which  these 
ve  achieved.  I  feel  Mr.  Speaker, 
distinct  honor  conferred  upon 
KG  should  not  go  unrecorded 
proceedings  of  tills  body.    I  take 
-  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  con- 
one  of  the  many  friends. 
B.  of  ao  dlstingtilshed  and 
a  Member  of  this  House.    I 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights 
Ion  for  Its  selection  of  Con- 
RoDiNo  as  exemplifying  the 
legislator  which  it  is  proud  to 
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The  rights  embodied  In  our  Bill  of  Rights 

,^1  .,!  ^^  ^®**"**^^  ^^^  ^^ch  our  society 
is  buJJt.  They  are  the  source  of  Justice  and 
equality  among  men.  They  bring  unity  and 
stabUlty  to  this  great  la^d  of  ours  Yet 
these  principles  must  receive  strength 
through  constant  application  In  our  dally 
lives,  for  the  deterioration  of  any  government 
begins  with  the  principles  on  which  It  was 
founded. 

To  protect  the  freedoms  of  speech,  press 
religion,  assembly,  and  petition  from  en- 
croachment by  any  individual  or  group  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  Government.  But  It  Is 
not  the  function  or  responslbUlty  of  Govern- 
ment alonfr-lt  should  be  the  concern  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  Yet  Government  offi- 
cials have  a  particular  affinity  to  the  Bill 
i^^^J*  because  they  have  swom  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  this  oath  Is  most  sacred  and 
most  serloiis. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  over  16 
years.  During  this  time,  I  have  worked  to 
make  Government  the  servant-not  the  mas- 
ter—of the  people^-eecurlng  to  aU  people  the 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution. 
™s  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love  and  to 
the  America  that  we  all  love.  Yet  I  realize 
that  true  justice  and  equality  In  America  can 
result  only  through  the  efforts  of  all  Amer- 
icans. My  contributions  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  vast  task  required  of  all  men  to  bring 
real  meaning  to  the  words  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  I  am  therefore  grateful,  yet  hum- 
bled for  this  public  recognition  of  my  role 
in  the  great  work  of  our  society.    Thank  you 
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In  part  the  Joint  statement  of  the  Natinnr,. 
Coa    Policy  Conference,  National  Cc^i  Co 

Sf^i^^A^'*  ^"""^  ^*°«  Workers  of  Ame^ca' 
to  the  OEP  says :  '^"ca 

"We  respectfully  submit  that  to  risk  total 
dependence  of  the  east  coast  of  the  V^t^l 
States  on  a  fuel  Imported  from  areas  vui 
nerable  to  missile  attack  from  submarines 
across  thousands  of  sea  mUes  subject  to  thl' 
in^asingly  grave  menace  of  subnmriSe 
attack,  where  the  ships  have  to  sail  by  Com 
mimlst-controlled  Cuba  is  simply  nS^ 
risk  which,  by  law,  as  set  forth  In  the  Trade 

Stek?  "  °  ^*'^'  ""^  ^°***'*  ^^^  ^  pernuS 

iv.^1  r^i^  ^  *^°P*'*  *°  °^  *"»•  of  course 
tnat  tms  and  other  arguments  will  be  sue' 
cessf  ul  In  salvaging  the  program  which  limits 
Imports  of  waste  oil. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prospects  of  a  finely 
powdered  coal  being  used  In  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  and  even  as  a  purifying  sub 
stance  for  the  same  acid  waters  that  often 
pose  such  a  problem  wound  coal  mines  can 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  coal  Industry  Jfc. 
warch  of  this  kind  may  «5me  day  restore 
ooal  to  its  former  status  as  the  unchallenged 
king  Off  the  fuel  Industry.  ^^ 

But  in  the  meantime,  coal  has  to  battle 

fnr*J^"l***l^"P  ''^**  "  ^«'  P^^^Ps  hav- 
ing to  fight  harder  than  most  major  Indus- 
tries.  Cooperation  In  this  endeavor  of  the 
type  shown  by  the  three  groups  named  above 
Is  Invaluable  to  the  future  of  coal  and  com- 
munities like  our  own. 
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distinguished    career    in    the    U.S 
Representatives  for   15  years  has 
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cause  of  national  and  Intema- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^ 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
tiUed  "Coal's  Battles"  which  appeared 
in  the  July  lo.  1965  issue  of  the  Me.ssen- 
ger  of  MadisonviUe,  Ky. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Coal's  Battles 

It  seems  like  the  coal  industry — which 
has  always  stood  on  its  own  feet  without 
Government  subsidies  and  the  like — has  an 
imcommonly  tough  time  making  any  ble 
gains.  ^        J       a 

On  the  heels  of  recent  news  of  a  possible 
huge  new  market  for  coal  as  a  water-pollu- 
tion "filter"  comes  word  of  new  pressures 
frome  certain  east  coast  Interests  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  abandon  all  controls  on 
Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  this  is  the 
waste  oil  left  over  from  the  gasoline-refining 
process  and  that  Latin  American  oil  firms 
flood  the  eastern  fuel  markets  with  it  at 
very  low  prices,  and  cut  the  throat  of  our 
domestic  coal  industry  and  some  of  our  do- 
mestic oU  industries. 

Millions  of  tons  of  coal— and  thousands 
of  miners  Jobs— have  been  displaced  by  this 
importing  of  waste  oil,  even  under  the  con- 
trols originally  Imposed  by  Uncle  Sam  6 
years  ago.  A  chief  reason  for  the  controls— 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  was  con- 
cerned—was in  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

So  some  spokesmen  for  coal  and  its  allied 
industrtes  are  using  this  Important  issue 
this  week  in  urging  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  resist  moves  to  drop  the  control 
program  altogether. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8. 1965 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (Hit.  6400)  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man.  hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  office 
in  the  Baybum  Building  Is  a  framed  pho- 
tograph of  the  football  team  of  1899  of 
the  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  High  School. 
I  am  in  that  photograph  and  on  my  right 
is  a  Negro  teammate  and  schoolmate  and 
immediately  back  of  me  Is  another  Negro 
teammate  and  schoolmate. 

That  phot(«raph  was  taken  66  years 
ago.  and  where  I  grew  up  there  was  no 
discrimination  on  the  lines  of  color  and 
race  and  if  there  was  any  discrimination 
of  any  sort,  except  that  based  upon  char- 
acter, it  was  so  rare  and  exceptional  that 
it  never  came  to  my  attention. 

I  always  have  been  conscious  and  ap- 
preciative of  my  great  good  fortune  in  be- 
ing raised  by  parents  whose  faith  w  as  in 
an  everyday  democracy  in  a  community 
where  there  was  none  of  the  prejudices 
and  the  visitation  of  discrimination  that 
operate  to  close  the  mind  and  the  heart 
to  the  concept  of  a  God  and  all  mankind 
of  aU  races  and  all  colors  His  childien. 

NEGROES  ALL  VOTED,  MOSTLY  REPUBLICAN 

There  were  quite  a  number  erf  Negro 
men  in  Benton  Harbor  and  they  voted 
the  same  as  their  white  neighbors,  and 
the  Negro  women  did  not  vote  nor  did 
the  white  women  because  at  that  time  all 
women  were  disfranchised.  Almost 
solidly  the  Negro  men  of  21   and  past 
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voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  this 
was  understandable  since  they  remem- 
bered Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  emanci- 
pator and  the  democratic  strategy  was 
still  based  on  the  solid  South  plus  one  or 
two  of  the  larger  Northern  States. 

I  am  very  sure  that  in  those  days  no 
Republican  Congressman  f  rwn  Michigan 
would  have  dared  to  join  with  Southern 
Democrats  in  watering  down  a  voting  bill 
intended  to  open  the  polls  to  Negro  voters 
in  States  where  now  they  are  all  but  dLs- 
franchised. 

NEGRO  VOTE  KEPT  ILLINOIS  REPUBLICAN 

My  adopted  State  of  Illinois  for  many 
long  years  was  hopelessly  Republican, 
but  this  was  largely  true  because  the 
Negro  vote  was  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican. It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  s(»ne, 
but  it  is  worth  noting,  that  in  all  the 
long  years  that  Illinois  was  safely  In  the 
Republican  column  the  margin  of  Re- 
publican victory  as  a  rule  was  less  than 
the  N^ro  Republican  vote.  In  those 
years  no  Republican  Congressman  from 
Illinois  would  have  dared  to  join  with 
Southern  Democrats  in  watering  down 
a  voting  bill  intended  to  open  the  polls 
to  Negro  voters  in  States  where  now  they 
are  pennitted  neither  to  register  nor  vote. 

The  first  political  speech  that  I  made 
was  in  the  African  Methodist  Church  in 
Benton  Harbor  when  I  was  a  high  school 
boy.  I  was  courteously  received  and  was 
accorded  a  bit  of  applause  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  the  sort  of  en- 
couragement that  good  hearts  give  to 
beginners,  but  I  doubt  that  I  made  any 
converts  to  the  democratic  cause. 

The  Negro  vote  was  loyally,  solidly  in 
the  Republican  column,  and  it  remained 
there  year  after  year,  election  after  elec- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  Congress  after 
Congress,  overwhelmingly  under  Repub- 
lican control,  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
change  the  registering  and  voting  prac- 
tices of  Southern  States  that  closed  the 
door  on  Negro  voters. 

BIPARTISAN  CRUSADE  OF  MORALITT 

Mr.  Chairman,  Interrupting  briefly  the 
continuity  of  what  I  have  to  say,  I  pause 
here  to  remark  that  In  the  legislative 
pursuit  of  objectives  of  morality  there  Is 
no  place  for  the  play  for  partisan  ad- 
vantage. 

I  deeply  regi'et  that  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  bill  there  has  been  a 
departui'e  from  that  which  we  witnessed 
in  this  Chamber  in  1964  and  which  gave 
thrill  and  Inspiration  to  all  mankind, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  working  side 
by  side  for  a  cause  in  which  all  believed 
and  cherished  so  pieciously  that  none 
would  tliink  to  mar  with  partisan  grasp- 
ing the  purity  of  the  crusade  of  morality. 

The  plain  blunt  truth  is  that  the  wa- 
tering down  of  this  bill  would  mean  the 
defeat  of  all  for  which  good  people  of 
both  parties  have  so  long  and  valiantly 
been  battling.  If  tills  were  not  already 
apparent  to  everyone,  certainly  it  became 
as  plain  as  the  hand  held  before  the 
eyes  when  opponents  of  civil  rights  and 
voting  reforms  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Republican  substitute  over  the  adminis- 
tration bill. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  smart  to  see 
what  has  been  pidnted  out  for  you  In 
letters  as  high  as  a  giant. 


It  is  true  the  legislative  medicine  in 
the  administration  bill  Is  strong,  but  may 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  Ills  as  de^ly 
rooted  as  those  we  attack  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  aspirin  treatment. 

INFLUENCE  OF  GBOWING-UP  YEARS 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  return  to 
a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  my 
upbringing  that  afford  the  reason  for  my 
being  what  I  am.  In  my  sincere  accept- 
ance of  all  men  as  my  brothers,  I  ap- 
preciate, too,  that  others  who  grew  up  in 
a  different  social  climate  cling  loyally 
and  with  the  same  sincerity  as  do  I  to 
the  order  and  the  philosophy  of  their 
growing-up  years.  In  time  they  will 
come  to  accept  the  changes  that  have 
come  and  to  know  that  it  is  all  for  the 
best. 

Change,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  life.  With- 
out motion,  which  is  change,  there  would 
be  no  life. 

There  is  no  permanent  status  quo,  al- 
though it  happens  that  an  established 
order  endures  through  several  genera- 
tions, Its  gradual  diminution  unnoticed, 
and  its  adherents  come  to  look  at  It  as  a 
permanent  and  sacred  thing.  Then 
comes  the  revelation  of  the  change  that 
has  been  taking  form  all  the  years,  and 
it  comes  as  a  shock. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what 
the  88th  Congress  accomplished  In  the 
enactment  of  the  most  sweeping  civil 
rights  law  in  history  and  what  the  89th 
Congress  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing 
with  the  enactment  of  a  voting  law  that 
really  and  truly  will  open  the  ballot  boxes 
to  our  Negro  fellow  Americans  did  not 
come  of  a  sudden  and  unannounced. 

RIGHT    OUTLIVES    THE    FOOT    THAT    CRUSHES    IT 

They  were  long  in  coming,  but  each 
year  brought  them  closer. 

Right  is  immortal.  It  may  be  crushed 
to  earth  but  it  outlives  the  foot  that 
crushes  it.  That  is  the  story  and  the 
history  of  mankind.  That  Is  the  lesson 
of  the  ages,  illustrated  in  every  upward 
push  of  man  in  his  long  climb  from 
the  caves,  after  each  slipping  back,  ulti- 
mately another  forward  plunge  that 
reached  heights  never  before  attained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1949.  I  then  was  67  years  old  and 
had  lived  a  full  life.  I  resolved  that  in 
this  body  as  long  as  the  good  Lord  gave 
me  the  strength  and  my  constituents  at 
home  In  their  goodness  returned  me  I 
should  never  spare  myself  in  combat 
against  discrimination  in  every  form  and 
in  every  manifestation  whenever  it 
showed  Its  ugly  face. 

I  have  been  in  every  fight  for  civil 
rights  and  for  voting  equality,  for  laws 
against  lynching  and  poll  taxes,  and  all 
the  line  of  cruel  and  undemocratic  prac- 
tices, since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body.  In  several  Congresses  I  have 
served  with  other  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  bipartisan  joint 
steering  committees  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. I  always  have  felt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  advancement  of  morality  and 
equality  knew  no  party  lines,  and,  as  a 
rule,  such  has  been  the  case. 

IN    jrULY    9    YEARS   AGO 

In  the  civil  rights  fight  In  1956,  now  9 
years  ago,  I  made  the  following  ronarks, 


which  are  as  timely  now  as  tiien,  and 
which  I  reiterate  at  this  time: 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  walked  in  the 
sunshine  to  the  Cc4>it(d  today  I  was 
thinking  t^at  there  was  some  seasonal 
significance  in  the  timing  of  this  historic 
debate.  We  are  in  the  last  fortnight  of 
July  and  all  the  signs  are  of  a  summer 
in  its  full  enraptment.  Yet  the  change 
came  on  June  21,  when  the  days  started 
to  shorten  and  since  then  summer  has 
been  on  the  path  of  death.  That  ts  the 
way  of  life.  Life  is  change.  There  is  no 
endmring  status  quo.  But  the  change 
from  one  order  to  another  is  not  imme- 
diately discernible.  Man  is  reluctant  to 
embrace  change  until  by  nature  It  is 
forced  upon  him.  He  fears  the  unknown 
and  the  untried,  but  when  it  comes  creep- 
ing upon  him  and  engulfing  him  he  finds 
in  the  climate  of  a  new  order  the  ex- 
hilaration of  one  who  has  climbed  tedi- 
ously a  mountainside  and  having  at- 
tained the  peak  looks  out  upon  the  vista 
of  a  new  world. 

I  have  listened  to  my  colleagues  from 
the  Southland  who  have  stood  gjJlantly 
on  the  edge  of  a  lost  battlefield  fighting 
for  an  order  that  they  sense,  if  they  do 
not  know,  is  gone  forever.  There  have 
been  many  such  instances  in  the  long 
history  of  man's  climbing  to  higher 
plateaus  of  human  dignity  and  human 
contentment. 

Because  I  am  older  than  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  can  look  back  further. 
There  are  two  ways  of  understanding 
the  present  as  it  is  related  to  the  past. 
One  way  is  by  reading  of  the  experiences 
of  the  yesteryears,  another  way,  im- 
derstanding  through  the  experience  of 
having  lived  in  those  yesteryears. 

On  this  afternoon  in  late  July,  when, 
though  the  sun  be  shining,  summer  is 
already  nearly  a  month  on  her  path  of 
death,  may  I  take  you  back  with  me  to 
the  era  when  the  19th  century  was  rush- 
ing onward,  to  be  engulfed  by  the  20th 
century.  Political  philosophers  then 
were  saying  that  wherever  the  banana 
grows  man  is  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. A  President  of  the  United  States 
publicly  proclaimed  that  he  had  never 
broken  bread  with  a  Negro.  John  L.  Sul- 
livan disclaimed  being  champion  of  the 
world  because  he  said  he  would  not  Jower 
the  white  race  by  entering  the  same  ring 
with  Peter  Jackson,  a  Negro. 

That  was  the  era  in  which  something 
transpired  that  left  me  with  an  ineffacea- 
ble memory.  It  was  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  memory  that  with  me 
is  ineffaceable  is  framed  with  the  vivid 
background  of  a  gorgeously  beautiful 
sunset  in  the  tropics.  My  father  was 
talking  to  a  great  physician  of  South 
America,  one  of  the  outstanding  lAysi- 
cians  of  the  world  at  that  period.  TWs 
man  had  been  eloquent  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  affection  for  the  United 
States.  My  father  remarked  that  hav- 
ing such  great  admiration  for  our  coun- 
try he  hoped  that  this  great  i^iysician 
someday  would  visit  our  shores.  The 
expression  on  the  physician's  face 
clianged.  "That  I  cannot  trust  myself 
to  do,"  he  said. 

"I  want  always  to  go  on  admiring  the 
great  contribution  that  the  United  States 
has  made  to  all  the  world  and  to  all  o< 
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manktnh,  but  If  I  went  to  New  York  or 

and  were  not  admitted  to  one 

hotels  becaiise  there  is  N^ro 

my  veins  could  I  understand?" 

a  few  years  there  was  another 

experle^Lce.    I  was  on  duty  with  two  Cu- 

soldiers,  penetrating  within 

Jsh  lines  at  Santiago.    We  were 

hostile  territory.     We  had  one 
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Cjhairman,  we  have  come  a  long. 
The  old  order  as  far  as  the 
con<jemed  is  all  but  gone.    The 
*-  as  far  as  the  South  Is  con- 
in  the  late  July  of  a  dying  sum- 
L^dustry  in  the  South  is  expand- 
"  of  the  South  lies  a  future  of 
beyond  the  rosiest  dreams  of 
plantation  days.     The  fears  of 
little  band  of  my  colleagues 
Jie  last  stand  for  the  status  quo 
I  Toven  as  groundless  as  were  the 
countless   other  gallant   little 
the  long  history  of  the  world 
he  last  stand  for  the  status  quo. 
is  ushering  In  new  orders 
the  dignity  and  the  content- 
mankind.    The  bill  we  in  the 
pass  this  week  will  mark  an- 
in  om-  country's  march 
ler  destiny  as  the  servitor  under 
'  mankind. 


£U 


»E.  a  THE  END  OF  LONG  HARD  nOHT 


qhairman,    those   remarks    were 

this  Chamber  9  years  ago  this 

.  July.    Even  7  years  before  that 

f  jught  all  through  the  day  and  all 

the  night  until  near  5  o'clock  in 

for    some    semblance    of 

of   the   civil   rights    of    all 

I  was  happy  and  felt  privi- 

in  this  It  was  given  unto  me  to 

part,  small  though  it  may  have 

len  being  In  my  first  term. 

has  been  a  long  hard  fight. 
enactment  of  HJl.  6400  I  shall 
( ense  of  security  that  the  cause 
_  in  opportunity,  in  the  enjoy- 
all  Americans  of  the  blessings, 
,  and  privileges  of  running 
of  ours,  at  last  is  planted  on 
md.     This  is  a  good  bill  and  it 
the  polling  places  to  all  Amer- 
rood  repute  regardless  of  race  or 


C  lairman, 


:.  ours  will  be  a  greater 

country  because  of  what 

ire  about  to  do.    Strength  that 

on  morality   is  an   enduring 

A   representative   democracy 

all  citizens  share  according  to 

"  without  distinction  on  lines  of 

,  religion,  station,  sex,  and  may 

,  Inevitably  must  produce  the 

sovenmaent  that  never  can  be 

this  earth. 

can  live  alone.    By  all  of  us 

American  citizenship  work- 

.  one  for  all  and  all  for  one. 

and  working  together  on 

equality  and  mutual  respect,  all 


together 


that  the  Lord  of  our  creation  intended 
for  us  will  fall  to  our  lot. 

I  think,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  learned  that  In  the  world  of  today, 
narrowed  as  it  has  been  by  quick  means 
of  transportation,  no  nation  can  live 
alone.  Surely  if  we  as  a  nation  have  set 
the  pattern  in  unity  envisioned  in  the 
legislation  we  are  here  considering  its 
Influence  cannot  be  lost  on  the  world. 

JUDICIAHT,    A    HARD    WOHKINC    COMMITTEE 

I  cannot  close  without  adding  my  voice 
to  the  universal  acclaim  of  the   great 
chairman  of  the  Judiciaiy  Committee, 
Mr.  Cbller,  whose  stout  championship 
of  the  cause  of  civil  rights  during  many 
long  years  coiostitutes  an  epic  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  our  country.    I  also  join 
in  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  large 
contribution    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado   [Mr.  Rogers],  the  gentleman 
from   New    Jersey    [Mr.    Rodino],   and 
the  others  on  the  committee  who  worked 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  in  a  difficult  and 
complex  field,  and  not  forgetting  William 
R.  Foley,  the  able  and  dedicated  general 
counsel  of  the  committee.    While  I  regret 
that  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
McCuLLocH,  loaned  his  name  to  the  wa- 
tered-down   substitute    here    offered,    I 
cannot  forget,  nor  should  the  country 
forget,  that  he  stood,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, with  Chairman  Celler  in  the  stir- 
ring days  in  1964  that  ended  with  the 
enactment  with  bipartisan  support  of  the 
greatest  civil  rights  law  of  all  times. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  membersliip  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  extraordinarily  high,  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  of  us. 


Research  Grant  to  Montana  State 
University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   MO^fTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  KBMN 
radio  editorial : 

[A  KBMN  (Bozeman.  Mont.)  radio  editorial, 
July  15,  1965] 
I  M.S.U.  Grant 

My  fellow  Montanans,  recently  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
haa  announced  a  grant  of  $100,000  to  Mon- 
tana State  University  at  Bozeman  for  research 
in  space  science  and  engineering.  This  grant 
is  to  support  a  broad  Integrated  program  of 
space-related  research  activities  which  are 
being  carried  on  at  the  Bozeman  campus. 

The  research  supported  by  this  grant  will 
include  projects  in  atomic  physics,  astro- 
physics, botany,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry. 
The  grant  Is  directed  toward  the  progress  of 
pure  science  in  these  areas  and  is  a  small 
example  of  the  massive  effort  our  Govern- 
ment is  making  in  financing  pure  science 
research.  The  money  is  well  spent.  Pure 
science  is  the  basis  of  tomorrow's  inventions. 


Without  this  work,  the  practical  applications 
Improving  ovir  lives  In  the  future,  will  not 
be  forthcoming. 

A  wonderful  example  of  this  type  of  de- 
velopment is  the  Early  Bird  Satellite  which 
was  recently  put  In  space  by  the  Communi- 
cation Satellite  Corp.  We  are  now  in  in- 
stant radio  and  TV  communication  with 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  we  are  expectine 
commercial  use  of  the  satellite  in  the  near 
future.  But  this  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible if  the  road  had  not  been  paved  by  re- 
search and  development  sponsored  by  our 
Government. 

There  is  no  direct  profit  to  be  derived  from 
pure  science  research,  and,  because  of  this 
the  business  community  is  reluctant  to  in- 
vest money  for  it.  Moreover,  the  amounte 
needed  are  far  too  great  for  even  the  largest 
businesses  in  the  country.  Our  Government 
must  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

The  $100,000  grant  to  the  Bozeman  campus 
is  a  compliment  to  the  fine  educational  in- 
stituUon  there,  and  it  makes  me  proud  to 
know  that  fellow  Montanans  are  participat- 
ing in  the  American  effort  In  space.  I  want 
to  congratulate  those  involved  in  the  work 
and  I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in  their 
studies. 


President  Johnson's  Strategy  for  Vietnam 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowmg  editorial  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  reveals  in  a  few  word.s  a 
messa.ge,  the  spirit  of  which.  If  followed 
through  will  be  the  most  sensible  path 
toward  the  Vietnam  settlement. 
A  Talz  OF  Two  Talks 

We  believe  that  American  Ambassador  at 
large  W.  Averell  Harrlman  has  done  right  to 
go  to  Moscow.  We  also  believe  that  British 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  was  right  to 
send  his  friend,  Harold  Davies,  to  Hanoi. 
For,  even  though  nothing  concrete  comes 
from  either  visit,  each  is  an  earnest  that  the 
English-speaking  world  is  ready  to  talk,  to 
talk  again,  and  to  keep  right  on  talking  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  a  negotiated  end  to  the 
Vietnamese  conflict. 

The  United  States,  with  the  welcome  help 
of  its  British  ally,  owes  it  to  itself  and  to 
the  world  both  to  overlook  no  chance  for 
peace  talks  and  to  keep  on  trying  to  bring 
them  about.  These  efforts  are  a  token  of 
moral  strength,  not  of  weakness.  They  are 
also  wise  stetesmanship,  for  it  is  essential 
that  Washington  prove  "to  the  world  that 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam  is  on  be- 
half of  Justice  and  not  of  neocolonialism. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  there  have ' 
been  few  Americans  whom  the  Russians  have 
gotten  to  know  better  or  have  a  stronger  rea- 
son to  trxist  than  Mr.  Harrlman.  While  his 
presence  alone  will  not  dispel  the  deep  So- 
viet-American rift  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  Vietnamese  crisis,  it  should  serve  as  an 
indication  to  Moscow  that  Washington  still 
values  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  continues  to  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  Moscow  feels  able  to 
take  some  further  Initiative  to  bring  about 
peace  talks  on  southeast  Asia. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Davies'  visit,  which  got  short 
shrift  In  Hanoi,  will  help  make  It  clearer  to 
the  Afro-Asian  world  which  side  it  is  that 
Is  seeking  talks  and  which  side  is  turning 
them  down.  Prime  Minister  Wilson  has  not 
had  an  easy  time  over  the  Davies'  visit  and 
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he  is  to  be  commended  for  having  persisted. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  Hanoi's  cold- 
shouldering  of  Mr.  Daviee  wUl  help  lay  a  per- 
sistent oversimplification  widely  held  In  Eu- 
rope and  also  believed  in  some  American 
quw-ters:  The  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  is  what  prevents  peace  talks.  The 
Commvmlsts  refuse  to  talk  because  they  be- 
lieve they  will  win.  Once  let  them  lose  that 
belief  and  the  bombing  In  the  north  will 
speed  their  rush  to  the  conference  table. 


Twentieth    Anniversary    of    the    United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations  we  cannot  help  but 
look  in  retrospect  at  the  state  of  the 
world  20  years  after  World  War  I  and 
20  years  after  World  War  n.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  war-ravaged,  total- 
itarian-ensconced world  of  1939  with  the 
prosperous  and  flourishing  free  world  of 
today.  In  this  way  the  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping, 
world-stabilizing  organization  will  be 
crystal  clear.  It  is  evident  that  the  world 
is  today  troubled  in  southeast  Asia  and 
in  the  Carribean.  However,  one  must 
look  at  the  world  in  1939  to  see  the 
marked  difference  in  international  affairs 
since  the  inception  of  the  world  organi- 
zation. 

The  powers  never  really  straightened 
themselves  out  after  Versailles  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  that  was  fought 
"to  end  all  wars."  A  lack  of  co(«)eration 
both  at  home  and  abroad  doomed  the 
Versailles  settlement  to  failure  and 
American  refusal  to  cooperate  trans- 
formed a  potentially  powerful  League  of 
Nations  into  a  floundering  and  ineffec- 
tual debating  organization,  unable  to 
halt  the  onslaught  of  the  Nazi-Fascist 
tyranny.  Obstinancy  and  shortsighted- 
ness did  irreparable  damage  to  world- 
wide hopes  for  a  peaceful  future.  The 
dream  of  avoiding  a  second  war  was 
smashed  on  the  rocks  of  party  politics 
and  ethnocentric  narrowness. 

The  German  march  into  Poland,  the 
Italian  attack  on  Ethiopia,  and  the  Jap- 
anese takeover  of  Manchuria  were 
marked  by  a  reproving  word,  but  by  lit- 
tle action.  The  impotency  of  the  League 
unmistakeably  brought  nearer  and  ac- 
celerated the  horrors  of  World  War  n. 

In  1945  the  executive,  legislative  and 
diplomatic  leadership  of  the  country 
were  determined  that  such  a  tragedy 
must  be  averted  in  the  future.  At  San 
Fiancisco  they  designed  the  framework 
of  a  imited  organization  which  would  not 
crumble  helplessly  as  the  League  did. 
A  bipartisan  coalition  insured  national 
support  for  ihe  international  program. 
Inactivity  in  the  twenties  and  thirties 
was  supplanted  by  intervention  In  the 
forties  and  flf ties.  The  United  States  has 
not  swerved  trom  Its  position  of  flrm  sup- 
port in  the  past  decades  and  its  desire 


to  continue  support  is  reflected  in  the 
resolution  which  passed  the  House  last 
Tuesday.  When  the  interim  20  years 
between  f  oimdation  and  maturity  are  re- 
examined, we  must  marvel  at  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  stability  which  has  been 
achieved  in  the  world  through  U.N. 
cooperation. 

Its  detractors  are  quick  to  jiunp  at  its 
weaknesses  and  to  obscure  its  accom- 
plishments. They  ignore  totally  the 
humanitarian  work  done  through  the 
various  social  and  economic  programs, 
through  UNESCO,  through  UNICEF, 
through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. Millions  of  children  have  re- 
ceived relief  fimd  dollars  and  diet  staples 
in  lands  where  there  are  no  welfare  pro- 
grams to  help  those  with  no  means  of 
support.  Millions  of  poverty  stricken 
farmers  have  received  technological  help 
and  scientific  aid  where  their  own  gov- 
ernments either  could  not  or  would  not 
institute  programs  of  their  own.  These 
accomplishments  are  real  and  are  being 
perpetuated  every  day. 

Besides  these  achievements  the  United 
Nations  has  played  the  integral  role  in 
its  20  years  of  age  as  the  peacekeeper  of 
the  world.  U.N.  mediation  stopped  fight- 
ing in  Palestine  in  1948  and  in  Indonesia 
in  1949.  U.N.  military  action  ended  the 
Korean  war  in  1953  and  a  UJ^.  Emer- 
gency Force  resolved  the  Suez  crisis  in 
1956.  An  observer  task  force  negotiated 
a  peace  in  Lebanon  in  1958.  Each  of 
these  incidents  could  easily  have  been 
the  catalyst  for  a  third  war — existence 
of  the  U.N.,  however,  averted  such  dif- 
ficulty and  resulted  in  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  world  has  been  made 
safer  and  better  by  the  existence  of  the 
United  Nations.  Although  there  is  ten- 
sion and  conflict  today  in  the  Far  East, 
it  would  be  greatly  intenslfled  if  there 
was  no  peacekeeping  organization  of  all 
the  nations. 

The  20  years  under  the  leadership  of 
Trygve  Lie,  Dag  Hammarskjold  and  U 
Thant  have  been  a  testimonial  to  world 
cooperation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  mem- 
ber nations  will  continue  to  act  in  a 
spirit  conducive  to  permanent  peace 
through  reason  and  justice. 


antagonists  in  the  world  council  he 
served  so  faithfully  as  the  UJ3.  Ambas- 
sador. Another  is  the  imiversal  sadness 
and  sense  of  loss  fell  around  the  world 
today. 

Ambasador  Stevenson  had  the  facility 
for  cutting  into  the  heart  of  any  matter 
and  the  ability  to  express  his  ideas  In  a 
forceful  manner.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  champion  of  liberty  and 
peace.  The  memory  of  his  mission,  his 
loyalty  to  his  country,  his  unceasing  quest 
for  freedom  for  all,  and  his  humaneness 
toward  all  mankind  will  surely  inspire  all 
of  us  in  some  measure  as  we  seek  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  goals. 


Eight  Thousand  Pounds  of  Killer  Whale 
on  a  "Leash" 


Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or   KEW   JIBSET 

IN  TdE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
tire world  are  grieved  and  shocked  at  the 
suddoi  passing  of  a  great  American, 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson.  His  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideal  of  freedom,  his  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace,  his  deep  feeling  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual  are  all 
qualities  rarely  found  embodied  in  a 
single  human  being. 

One  measure  of  his  greatness  was  the 
respect  which  he  was  accorded  by  his 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  enter- 
prising young  gentlemen  from  my  home- 
town of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  have  under- 
taken a  whale  of  a  project. 

They  have,  to  oversimplify  it  a  bit,  put 
an  8,000-poimd  killer  whale  on  a  leash 
and  are  leading  him  home. 

James  S.  Griffin,  a  Tacoma  business- 
man, and  his  brother,  Ted,  who  operates 
an  aquarium  in  Seattle,  bought  the  killer 
whale  in  Namu,  British  Columbia,  and 
with  great  ingenuity,  substantial  outlays 
of  cash,  and  the  help  of  many  people 
and  organizations  are  moving  the  sea- 
going giant  400  miles  south  to  Seattle. 
The  whale  and  his  escorts  are  expected 
to  arrive  at  Seattle  next  Monday. 

There  the  whale,  whose  name  is 
"Namu,"  will  take  up  residence  In  Ted 
Griffin's  aquarium  for  all  to  see.  Namu 
also  will  be  the  object  of  intensive  sci- 
entific study,  for  he  is  the  only  killer 
whale  in  captivity  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tacoma's  waterfront 
reporter,  Don  Hannula,  has  told  this 
entire  modern  saga  of  the  sea  Ifc.  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune.  To  permit  my 
colleagues  to  share  the  thrills  and  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Griffin  brothers,  Namu. 
and.  others  involved  in  this  adventure,  I 
am  pleased  to  present  Mr.  Hannula 's 
story  in  its  entirety. 

[From  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)    News  Tribune, 

July  11,  1965] 

(By  Don  Hannula) 

Eight  Thousand  Pounds  of  Killer  Whalb 

ON  A  "Leash" 

Tacoma  fuel  dealer  Jim  Griffin  will  tell  you 

frankly  that  he  doesn't  know  the  difference 

between  a  guppy  and  a  goldfish. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  Griffin,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Grlffin-Galbralth 
Fuel  Co.,  has  a  whale  of  a  fish  problem. 

Seems  his  brother  Ted,  a  former  Tacoman 
who  now  operates  the  Seattle  Marine  Aquar- 
ium, bit  off  more  than  one  man  could  chew 
when  he  decided  to  bring  a  3a-foot,  8,000- 
pound  kiUer  whale  400  mllee  frcwn  Namu. 
British  Columbia,  to  Seattle. 

The  whale,  accidentally  caught  by  two  gUl- 
netters  off  Namu,  June  1,  was  put  on  the 
block  for  sale  after  the  fishermen  constructed 
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prison.  Orlffln  bought  it  for  $8,000, 
i  was  Just  the  beginning  of  his 
problems. 

ICOMKT   OISAPPXAaiNG 

he  has  close  to  $30,000  sunk  in  the 


.  asked    brother  Jim,  28.  for  asslst- 

ralsing  money  to  get  the  whale  to 

Jim  hftf  a  simple  explanation  for 

In  Ted's  killer  whale  adven- 

has  received  nationwide  atten- 


nr   THK   BAG 


expected  to  arrive  in  Point  Hardy 
There  the  whale  will  remain 
protected  waters  until  the  Griffin 
are  ready  for  their  next  move. 


CKT  ASSISTAKCZ 


,  the  Navy  and  the  Fish  and  Wlld- 
offered  help,  but  they  did  not 
facilities  immediately  available.    Jim 
however,  to  get  help  from  Drew 
volunteered  the  tugboat,  Ivar  Foss. 
left  Tacoma  Saturday  and  expects 
hauling  Namu  from  Point  Hardy 
night, 
^th  the  65-foot  tug  and  its  6-man 
,  the  whale.  Foes  said  It  probably 
make  auxe  than  a  or  3  knots 
jreaklng  up  the  pen  which  is  con- 
whale. 

floating  drydock  had  been  consld- 
"  the  whale  to  Seattle,  or  even  an 
Globemaster,  Jim  said, 
t  would  take  an  estimated  7  to  10 
trip. 

Namu.    the    friendly    killer 

content  to  eat  about  200  pounds 

lalmon  a  day  for  a  $100  daily  food 
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'^jiffln  who  talked  to  brother  Ted  by 

'  the  whale  seemed  to  like  its  new 

:  kad  been  feared  the  whale  wouldn't 

nside  the  pen. 

N|unu  is  consimilng  200-300  pounds 

a  day  now.  Ted  told  his  brother 

He   said    fishermen   come   along 

throw  fish  to  the  whale  to  see  him 
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the  whale  was  eating  fine  Inside 
Jim  reported.     "But  he'U  only  take 
If   they  throw   h<m   an  old 
throws  it  back." 
lad  been  rumors  that  Ted  Griffin 
to  put  his  killer  whale  tempo- 
;he  TlUow  Lagoon  here.    Presently 
owned  by  the  metropolitan  park 
leased  to  the  State  fisheries  de- 
is  free  of  salmon  fingerling. 
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However,  Ted  Griffin  said,  if  he  can  get  the 
whale  to  Seattle  that's  as  far  as  he  will  go. 

HAS   TANK 

When  he  built  a  100,000-gallon  tank  last 
sununer  for  porpoise  and  seals,  he  con- 
structed one  bigger  than  his  needs  demanded. 
He  did  this  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
someday  realize  his  burning  ambition  to 
capture  a  killer  whale  alive. 

Griffin  says  the  tank  is  suitable  for  the 
whale  if  he  can  ever  get  it  to  Seattle. 

Brother  Jim  related  that  Ted  seemed  "de- 
pressed" the  last  time  they  talked  by  phone. 

It's  understandable — with  $20,000  sunk 
into  a  whale  which  could  break  loose  at  any 
time.  Then  there's  the  matter  of  raising  an- 
other $10,000  to  complete  the  job — if  no  help 
is  forthcoming  from  the  Government  which 
would  like  to  do  research  on  Naniu. 

But  a  part  of  the  some  $30,000  the  brothers 
have  already  spent  is  safe.  Lloyds  of  London 
has  agreed  to  Insure  a  substantial  part  of  the 
whale's  purchase  price. 

Will  Ted  Griffin  let  $20,000  swim  away  if  he 
comes  up  against  a  stone  wall? 

Never,  says  brother  Jim.  He  says  Ted  has 
promised:  "I'm  going  to  get  that  whale  to 
Seattle.  I  don't  know  how,  but  I'm  going  to 
get  it  there." 


The  St.  John's  Uniyersity  Men's  Chorus 
.    of  Collegeville,  Minn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  fine  musical  organization 
from  my  district,  the  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity Men's  Chorus  of  Collegeville,  Minn., 
has  just  completed  its  third  successful 
European  tour.  I  have  just  received 
word  that  the  chorus  won  first  place  in 
folk  singing  competition  at  the  Llangol- 
len International  Eisteddfod  In  Llangol- 
len Wales.  In  addition,  it  finished  tliird 
in  overall  competition  and  was  praised 
for  a  "finely  united  performance"  by  Dr. 
Herbert  How  ells,  head  of  the  board  of 
judges.  The  St.  John's  Chorus  is  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Gerhard  Track  who  di- 
rected the  famed  Vienna  Choirboys  for  5 
years  before  joining  the  St.  John's  Music 
Department. 

I  ask  that  a  F>ortion  of  a  news  story 
from  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dispatch,  July 
7,  be  aE^)ended  to  my  remarks: 

Llangollen,  Wales. — The  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity Men's  Chorus  from  Minnesota  won 
the  first  prize  today  In  one  of  the  major  com- 
petitions at  the  Llangollen  International 
Eisteddfod,  a  group  singing  competition. 

They  took  the  first  prize  and  an  interna- 
tional trophy  in  the  contest  for  folk-song 
parties.  There  were  24  choirs  In  the  compe- 
tition, representing  14  different  countries. 
The  St.  John's  team  was  awarded  180  marks. 

The  St.  John's  choir  from  CoUegeville  had 
been  on  a  European  tour  and  Llangollen  was 
its  last  place  of  call. 

In  giving  the  adjudication.  Dr.  Solon 
Michaeides  of  Greece  said:  "The  St.  John's 
music  was  beautifully  graded  with  rhythmi- 
cal feeling.  The  blending  was  excellent 
throughout. 

"It  is  a  choir  with  very  large  vocsfl  re- 
sources. In  their  second  song  a  tenor  solo 
was  very  expressive  and  well  supported  by  the 


rest  of  the  choir.  They  built  up  a  climax  in 
a  wonderful  way.  They  were  alwas<»  ex- 
cellent without  losing  their  tone  color.  The 
choir  Is  a  virile  ensemble." 


Adiai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial   by   Robert  R.  Brunn 
recollects  some  interesting  but  forgotten 
events  in  the  life  of  the  great  states- 
man, Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Adlai   E.   Stevenson:    ADsorr   Warrior   for 
Peace 
(By  Robert  R.  Brunn) 
Washington. — Adlai    E.    Stevenson,   who 
passed    on   in   London   Wednesday,   was  an 
extraordinarily  deft  and  adroit  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  on  the  global  stage 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Free  of  the  anguish  of  two  grueling  presi- 
dential campaigns  in  1952  and  again  in  1956, 
Mr.  Stevenson  settled  down  to  a  spirited 
defense  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  action. 

No  American  politician  in  this  century 
was  ever  to  shape  a  phrase  with  more  telling 
intellectual  effect.  But  in  facing  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  in  two  campaigns,  he  knew 
deep  inside  that  it  probably  was  a  losing 
battle. 

Under  President  Kennedy  he  took  up  the 
struggle  for  peace  with  gusto — and  an  ele- 
gant phrase.  He  spoke  out  for  international 
justice  and  for  wisdom  in  handling  the 
global  Communist  threat. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing  Wednesday  In 
London,  he  had  been  talking  with  British 
officials  about  southeast  Asi4  and  had  seen 
Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stewart  that 
morning. 

Looking  back  on  his  two  campaigns  Mr. 
Stevenson  once  said  this : 

"There  is  evidence  that  those  campaigns 
were  worthwhile;  that  they  saw  a  quicken- 
ing, an  awaJtening,  of  political  purpose  in  the 
minds  of  many  thinking  Americans;  that 
they  aroused  a  new  or  broader  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  political  affairs,  a  large 
respect  for  the  political  process,  a  sense  of 
Ideals  attainable  through  political  activity. 

"I  like  to  think  they  reduced  the  snobbery 
about  politics;  that  there  Is  more  realization 
that  free  society  demands  the  wisest  kind  of 
political  leadership;  that  without  politics 
there  can  be  no  democratic  freedom,  not 
even  the  freedom  to  be  'above  politics.' 

"And  I  have  never  felt  any  sense  of  defeat 
for  the  ideas  of  talking  sense,  of  tackling  the 
hard  issues,  of  telling  the  truth,  in  a  political 
campaign. 

"It  is  extremely  Important  that  those  who 
have  taken  part*  in  this  invigoration  of  the 
political  process  take  up  again  now  the 
cudgels  they  wielded  so  gloriously  before." 

President  Johnson  was  visibly  moved  by 
the  news  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  passing  as  he 
went  through  the  motions  of  shaking  hands 
with  members  of  a  Japanese  trade  mission 
who  were  his  guests. 

Senator  George  D.  Axken,  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  said  Mr.  Stevenson  "did  his  work 
conscientiously  and  he  did  it  well."  He 
added  It  was  unfortunate  that  "now,  perhaps 
when  he  is  needed  more  than  ever,  he  has 
been  called  away." 

In  campaigning  in  the  1960  campaign,  Mr. 
Stevenson  indlcaited  his  futiu-e  role  in  the 
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United  Nations.   In  Madison,  Wis.,  In  October 

be  said :  ^     ^     .  «   •   •  i_ 

"The  one  transcendent  Issue  •  •  •  Is 
neace  The  farmer  wants  better  prices;  but 
be  wants  peace  more.  The  housewife  wants 
lower  prices,  of  course;  but  she  wants  peace 
more.  The  businessman  wants  stability  and 
the  laborer  wants  security,  of  course;  but 
they  want  peace  more." 

Words  such  as  this  were  also  used  at  the 
United  Nations  and  outside  of  a  domestic 
political  context.  It  was  the  some — he 
Bought  paths  toward  peace  above  partisan 
feelings. 


The  Trumbull  Timei  Wins  National 
Honors 


Adlai  E.  Sterenson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  report  to  you  and  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Trumbull  Times,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  communities  in  my 
district,  has  been  awarded  first  place 
for  general  excellence  in  the  1965  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  National  Editorial  Association. 

News  of  this  awards  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me,  for  the  Trumbull  Times  is  a 
model  for  weekly  newspapers  and  has 
achieved  excellence  in  clarity  of  photo- 
graphs, accuracy  and  attractiveness  of 
typography,    readability   of    advertising 
and  news  content.     The  paper  is  also 
notable  for  the  broad  coverage  provided 
in  its  local  news   columns,   its  special 
articles  by  syndicated  columists  and  its 
editorial  comment  on  Trumbull  Topics. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Trumbull  Times  on  this 
achievement.   It  is  not  by  sheer  accident 
or  good  fortune  that  this  Connecticut 
weekly  has  won  national  honors.    It  Is 
an  achievement  that  has  come  through 
dally  effort  and  attention  to  detail  on 
the  part  of  every  employee  and  the  di- 
rection of  a  very  capable  publisher,  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Diamond,  who  is  fortunate 
to  have  assisting  him  as  able  lieutenants. 
Editor  Jerome  K.  Boin,  Assistant  Editor 
Sonia  Boin,  and  Mechanical  Superin- 
tendent Stanley  T.  Smith.    While  most 
of  us  perhaps  have  closer  aflaiiation  with 
representatives  of  the  news  and  adver- 
tising departments  of  our  papers,  there 
are  others  of  us  who  recognize  that  the 
general    excellence   of   any   newspaper 
more  accurately  reflects  the  operation  of 
the  mechanical  department.    It  is,  how- 
ever, the  combination  of   all   depart- 
mental and  Individual  efforts  which  pro- 
duces the  final  product,  and  the  Trum- 
bull Times  is  an  outstanding  product,  a 
model  for  other  newspapers  and  a  credit 
to  the  town  of  Trumbull  and  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  add 
my  compliments  to  those  already  re- 
ceived by  the  Trumbull  Times  In  Its 
noteworthy  achievement. 


OF  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Virith 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  admired,  de- 
voted, and  inspiring  leaders  of  our  time, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  He  was  America's 
conscience.  He  was  the  articulate 
spokesman  for  America's  political  philo- 
sophy. He  was  a  man  of  humility  in  the 
face  of  his  responsibilities.  He  wiis  a 
man  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  charm. 

But  Adlai  Stevenson's  special  gift  to 
those  of  us  who  came  to  political  maturity 
in  the  early  1950's  was  that  "he  made  poli- 
tics an  honorable  calling.  A  whole  new 
generation  drew  inspiration  from  his 
spirit  and  his  eloquence  as  he  mirrored 
the  best  in  American  politics. 

Though  we  have  lost  an  outstanding 
statesman,  his  words  will  live  as  long  as 
the  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
appraisal  of  Mr.  Stevenson  by  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  an  ap- 
preciation by  Theodore  H.  White  written 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Stevenson's  legacy,  his  own 
words. 

The  articles  follow : 
Right      Man,      Wrong      Time — Stevenson. 
Rejected    bt    the    Voters,    Was    Man    of 
Thought  in  Ace  of  Action 

(By  James  Reston) 
Menemsha.  Mass.,  July  14. — America  cele- 
brates success,  but  occasionally  it  paxises  to 
regret  the  men  who  didn't  quite  make  it — 
the  also-rans,  the  good  men  who  arrived  near 
the  top  at  the  wrong  time,  the  rejected  and 
the  dLsapix>inted. 

Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  was 
such  a  man.  He  was  the  man  of  thought  in 
an  age  of  action.  He  was  in  tune  with  the 
worldwide  spirit  of  the  age,  but  not  with  the 
spirit  of  his  own  country,  and  no  one  knew 
this  better  than  he. 

He  was  sad  at  the  end,  not  because  he  was 
rejected  for  the  Presidency  by  his  fellow 
countrymen,  but  because  he  felt  his  ideas 
were  rejected  by  the  leaders  of  his  own 
party — President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson. 

He  never  expected  to  be  President.  I  spent 
a  hours  with  h<m  alone  at  the  Roger  Smith 
Hotel  In  Washington  immediately  after 
President  Truman  called  him  to  the  White 
House  at  the  end  of  January  1952,  and  asked 
him  to  seek  the  Democratic  Party's  presi- 
dential nomination,  with  Mr.  Truman's 
support. 

Later  he  accepted  the  nomination  on  the 
ground  that  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
might  be  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  and 
that  Senator  Taft  was  "an  Isolationist,"  but 
that  night,  he  was  sure  that  General  Eisen- 
hower and  not  Senator  Taft  would  be  the 
Republican  nominee,  and  he  was  sure  not 
only  that  General  Elsenhower  would  win, 
but  that  maybe  the  General  should  win. 

Was  is  not  time,  he  asked,  for  the  Repub- 
licans to  come  to  power  after  20  years  of 
Democratic  rule?    Was  It  not  true  that  the 


absence  of  power,  as  wen  as  the  cxerctoe  at 
power,  tended  to  corrupt? 

Would  not  General  Elsenhower  finally  lead 
his  party  away  from  its  iaolatiooist  tradition, 
and  was  this  not  good  for  the  country? 

Later  be  changed,  but  this  objective  qual- 
ity of  mind  in  Mr.  Stevenson  was  precisely 
why  he  was  so  respected  by  the  intellectual 
and  diplomatic  communities,  and  why  at  the 
same  time  he  was  so  unpopular  with  the 
most  political  elements  of  his  own  party. 

His  disappointments  came  later.  He 
wanted  to  be  Secretary  of  State  more  than  he 
expected  to  be  President,  but  both  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Johnson  passed  him  over  for 
the  Job,  and  while  they  listened  i>oUtely  and 
often  reluctantly  to  his  advice,  they  did  not 
follow  it — or  at  least,  he  died  believing  that 
they  were  more  interested  In  power  and  pon- 
tics and  did  not  agree  with  him  about  Viet- 
nam, or  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations. 


TALKED  ABOUT  RESICNINO 

He  talked  many  times  about  resigning, 
from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  to  the  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam,  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
loved  the  stir  and  prominence  of  public  life, 
he  hated  "scenes,"  and  could  not  quite  bring 
himself  to  the  point  of  getting  out. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  not  bitter  about  not  be- 
ing President  or  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
too  full  of  self-doubt  and  even  self-mockery 
for  that.  It  was  not  his  ambition  but  his 
pride  that  was  affronted  by  what  he  thought 
was  the  rejection  of  his  advice  to  rely  more 
on  U.S.  moral  than  military  power. 

For  example,  he  wanted  President  John- 
son to  reassure  the  United  Nations  that  the 
United  States  wanted  to  end  the  legal  dis- 
pute over  financing  the  United  Nations,  but 
the  President  rejected  his  advice  only  a  few 
days  ago  and  exhorted  the  United  Nations 
merely  to  foUow  American  policy. 

The  tragedy  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  however, 
Is  not  that  the  United  States  has  lost  a  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations,  but  that 
the  Western  World  has  lost  another  of  its  few 
eloquent  men. 

Language  is  power,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  the  West  has  lost  most  of  the  men  who 
could  define  its  purposes — Churchill  and 
Galtskell  in  Britain,  Kennedy  in  the  United 
States,  Hammarskjold  at  the  United  Nations. 
Nehru  In  India,  not  to  mention  those  spokes- 
men of  the  Western  literary  world.  Frost. 
Faulkner  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Maybe  Mr.  Stevenson's  critics  were  right — 
he  may  have  been  primarUy  a  writer  and  a 
public  speaker,  rather  than  a  political  leader. 


(NorE.— TheodOTC  H.  White,  the  author  of 
this   appreciation,    has    Just   had   pubVshed 
his    latest    study    of    presidential    poUtlca, 
"The  Making  of  a  President  1964."    An  astute 
observer  of  the  national  political  aesne.  he 
won  a  Pulitzer  PrlM  for  his  earlier  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  President  1960."    He  grew  to  know 
Mr.  Stevenson  weU  from  many  personal  in- 
terviews with  the  UJI.  Ambasador.) 
(By  Theodore  H.  White) 
No  man  left  a  larger  legacy. 
As  Governor  of   Illinois,   Adlai  Stevenson 
purged  and  purified  one  of  the  more  corrupt 
State  administrations  of  the  Union.     As  party 
leader,   he  called   into  being  new  men  and 
new   forces   from   groups    and    communities 
prevlouslv   entirely    sUlen    to   the   governing 
of  the  Nation.    And  suddenly.  In  death,  one 
recognizes  the  full  dimension  o*  his  work  at 
the   United   Nations,    which   he   dcaninated 
more  th&n  any  other  single  individual.    In  a 
world  where  new  kinds  of   force,  new  sys- 
tems of  violence  require   new  patterns   in 
American  response,  he  made  It  clear  that 
always  American  power  was  subordinate  to 
its  will  to  peace,  that  the  talons  of  the  eagle 
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held  o*t  to  the  world  the  olive  branch  If  it 
would   >ut  accept. 

One  remembers  one's  first  meeting  with 

abroad.  In  Paris,  in  1953,  after  his 

the  quality  of  the  mind  as  it 

[uestions  about  E^u-ope,  about  Asia. 

entirelx#U^erent  kinds  of  ques- 

those  of  other  men;  it  was  as  if  he 

personally,  responsible  for  America  and 

rfight  happen  to  America  in  years  to 

needed  to  know,  for  he,  personally, 

gfiiide  American  thinking. 

emembers  Adlai  Stevenson  sitting  at 

In    Libertyville,    the    black-faced 

grazing  nearby,  the  orange  butterflies 

entering   the    campaign    of    1966 

he  would  be  defeated,  yet  entering 

less  because  someone  must  hold  his 

course,    someone   must   speak    its 

without  compromise. 

remembers   Adlal   Stevenson   at   the 

the  missile  crisis — tireless,  sleepless, 

shaky  allies  to  our  cause,  neutral- 

tuidecided,  counseling  firmness  and 

once  in  his  visits  to  Washington. 

of  us  will  remember  Stevenson  most 

undeflnable:  the  tone  he  gave 

of      American      politics.     He 

to  it  a  quality  of  ideas,  of  thinking, 

as  if,  somehow,  one  could  have 

discourse  with  people  about  the 

Whether   gay,    or   melancholy,    he 

s|>oke  down  to  them.    A  generation  of 

Americans,  brought  up  to  feel  that 

were  sordid   or  dirty  or  corrupt  or 

manipulated,    learned    from    him    that 

politics  were  the  mirror  of  Amer- 

and  coiild  be  made  to  reflect  the 

that  life  as  well  as  the  worst.    Prom 

to  New  England,  In  the  8  years 

leadership,  his  call  brought  thousands 

men  Into  arenas  they  had  hitherto 

or  feared.     State  houses  all  across 

are  manned  with  men,  now  grown 

,  who  caught  their  faith  from 

of  Ck>ngress  are  crowded  with  law- 

who  entered  politics  first  as  fledglings 

ago  on  behalf  of  Adlai  Stevensonf 

W^ite  House,  through  two  Presidents, 

guided  by  men  who  niu'sed  from  the 

direction  he  gave  his  party. 

life  Adlai  Stevenson  thoiight  that 

coiild  be  made  a  better  place  to  live 

he  did  his  part. 
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P^o  n  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 
The  Eloquence,  the  Wrr,  the  Humanpty 
More  than  anything  else,  Adlal  Stevenson 
was   a    man    of   words,    a   highly   articulate 
for  American  political  philosophy, 
some  of  those  words : 

asked  the  merclf\il  Father,  the  Pa- 
lis all,  to  let  this  cup  pass  from  me. 
such  dread  responsibility  one  does 
In   fear.  In  self-interest,  or  in 
ty.  •  •  •  That  my  heart  has  been 


link 


tJtnlUt 


apF  ralsal, 


Uie 


that  I  have  not  sought  this  noml- 
Lhat  I  could  not  seek  it  in  good  con- 
that  I  would  not  seek  it  in  honest 
,  is  not  to  say  that  I  value  it 
Rather  it  is  that  I  revere  the  Of- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States." — 
the  presidential  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  1952. 

"They  say  I  am  a  'captive'  of  the  city  bosses, 
then  of  the  CIO,  and  then  of  the  Dixiecrats 
a  id  then  of  Wall  Street,  and  then  of 
an  orga  ilzation  called  ADA.  Next  week  I'll 
probabl;  ■  read  In  the  papers  that  I  am  the 
captive  >f  a  girl  named  Ada.  I  have  not  met 
her  yet.  I  had  no  idea  I  was  so  popular,  and 
1  hope  [  can  bear  this  multiple  coiirtship 
and  cap  ivlty  with  becoming  modesty." — Au- 
gust 14,  L952.  Springfield,  ni. 

•My  c  ppooent*  say  that  the  threat  to  our 
liberty  (  omes  from  within.  I  say  that .  the 
threat  c  smes  from  without — and  I  offer  the 
fate  of  •  he  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world  as 
my  evidence 


"My  opponents  say  that  America  cannot 
afford  to  be  strong.  I  say  that  America  can- 
not afford  to  be  weak. 

"I  promise  no  easy  solutions,  no  relief 
from  burdens  and  anxieties,  for  to  do  this 
would  be  not  only  dishonest,  it  would  be  to 
attack  the  foundations  of  our  greatness.  I 
can  offer  something  infinitely  better:  an  op- 
portunity to  work  and  sacrifice  that  free- 
dom may  flourish." — September  27,  1952, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

"I  say  to  you  that  the  anatomy  of  patrio- 
tism is  complex.  But  surely  intolerance  and 
public  irresponsibility  cannot  be  cloaked  in 
the  shining  armor  of  rectitude  and  of  right- 
eousness. Nor  can  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  hold  Ideas  that  are  different — the  free- 
dom of  man  to  think  as  he  pleases.  To 
strike  freedom  of  the  mind  with  the  fist 
of  patriotism  is  an  old  and  ugly  subtlely." — 
August  27,  1952.  in  a  speech  before  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

"•  •  •  I  yield  to  no  man,  if  I  may  borrow 
that  majestic  parliamentary  phrase,  in  my 
belief  in  the  principle  of  free  debate,  inside 
or  outside  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The  sound 
of  tireless  voices  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
right  to  hear  the  music  of  our  own  opinions. 
But  there  is  also  a  moment  at  which  democ- 
racy must  prove  its  capacity  to  act.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  heard;  but  no  man  has 
the  right  to  strangle  democracy  with  a  single 
set  of  vocal  cords." — Augai.st  28.  1952,  New 
York  City. 

"I  am  convinced  that  nearly  all  (news- 
paper) publishers  are  doing  their  honest  best, 
according  to  all  their  lights — even  if  I  must 
confess  that  sometimes  their  lights  seem  to 
me  a  little  dim." — September  8,  1952,  at  a 
limcheon  for  newspaper  editors  and  publish- 
ers in  Portland.  Oreg. 

A  proposal  to  the  Republican  Party:  "If 
they  win  stop  telling  lies  about  the  Demo- 
crats, we  will  stop  telling  the  truth  about 
them." — September  10,  1952,  Fresno,  Calif. 

"I  utterly  reject  the  arg\unent  that  we 
ought  to  grant  all  men  their  right  Just  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  we  shall  give  Soviet  Russia 
a  propaganda  weapon.  This  concept  is  it- 
self tainted  with  Communist  wlllness.  It 
insultingly  implies  that  were  it  not  for  the 
Communists  we  would  not  do  what  is  right. 
The  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  we  must 
do  what  is  right  for  right's  sake  alone." — 
September  21.  1952.  Richmond,  Va. 

"My  definition  of  a  free  society  is  a  society 
where  it  Is  safe  to  be  unpopular." — October 
7,  1952,  Dartroit. 

"We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
danger  to  our  own  people,  as  well  as  to  our 
friends,  of  confusing  pronouncements  with 
reality  and  proclamations  with  policy.  Por 
these  are  the  ingredients  of  extremist  opinion. 
And  In  these  days  when  moderation  and  rea- 
son are  so  often  equated  with  appeasement 
or  even  disloyalty,  we  must  be  careful  lest 
uiu-eason  and  extremism  not  only  frighten 
and  alienate  our  friends  and  fan  the  flames 
of  neutralism  in  the  world  but  also  mislead 
the  American  people." — From  the  Godkin 
Lectures  delivered  at  Hanard  Unlvea-slty  in 
March  1954. 

"I  have  finally  figured  out  what  the  Repub- 
lican orators  mean  by  what  they  call  'mod- 
erate progress! vism.'  All  they  mean  is  'Don't 
Just  do  something.  Stand  there.'  " — Febru- 
ary 25,  1956,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"Do  not  let  us  make  any  mistake  about 
this.  The  natiu-al  government  of  man  is 
servitude,  tyranny.  It  Is  only  by  intense 
thought,  by  great  effort,  by  burning  idealism, 
and  unlimited  sacrifice  that  freedom  has  pre- 
vailed. And  the  efforts  which  were  first  nec- 
essary to  create  it  are  fully  as  necessary  to 
sustain  It  In  our  own  day," — January  1959, 
Washington. 

"We  are  trying  to  construct  a  civilized 
world  few  the  genxis  man  •  •  •  This  aim 
may  appear  one  of  high  generality.  But  eo 
are  such  phrases  as  'the  defense  of  national 


interests,'  or  'lebensraum,'  or  'the  white 
man's  burden,'  or  any  of  the  other  catch 
phrases  with  which  men  have  gone  out  with 
good  conscience  to  plunder  and  malm  their 
neighbors."— May  12,  1960,  speech  at  the 
Conference  on  World  Tensions,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  rule  for  speechwriting: 

"If  you  would  make  a  speech  or  write  one 
Or  get  an  artist  to  indite  one. 
Think  not  becaiise  'tis  understood 
By  men  of  sense,  'Tls  therefore  good. 
Make  It  so  clear  and  simply  plaiuied 
No  blockhead  can  misunderstand." 

— October  lieo. 
On  the  death  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt : 
"Yesterday  I  said  I  had  lost  more  than  a 
friend;  I  had  lost  an  Inspiration.  She  would 
rather  light  candles  than  ctirse  the  dark- 
ness, and  her  glow  had  warmed  the  world  "— 
November  19,  1962,  speech  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

"What  is  more  difficult,  to  think  of  an 
encampment  on  the  moon  or  of  Hsrlem 
rebuilt?  Both  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
our  resources.  Both  now  depend  upon 
himaan  decision  and  human  will.  I  pray 
that  the  imagination  we  unlock  for  delense 
and  arms  and  outer  space  may  be  unlocked 
as  well  for  grace  and  beauty  in  our  daily  li\>es. 
As  an  economy,  we  need  it.  As  a  society,  we 
shall  perish  without  It." — June  8,  1962 
Tufts  University,  Medford,  Mass. 

Random  examples  of  the  Stevenson  wit : 
A  comment  to  a  friend  who  had  just 
been  appointed  to  a  new  post — "Congratula- 
tions on  your  election  as  president.  I  know 
from  hearsay  how  satisfying  that  can  be." 
Speaking  to  a  television  audience  after 
one  of  his  unsuccessful  presidential  cam- 
paigns— "A  fvmny  thing  happened  to  me  on 
the  way  to  the  White  House     •   •   ••■ 

Discussing  President  Kennedy's  apoint- 
ments  of  several  men  from  Mr.  Stevejison's 
law  firm  in  Chicago— "I  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  law  firm  to  give  to  my  country- 
Arriving  late  for  a  speech,  Mr.  Steven- 
son explained  that  he  had  been  help  up  by 
a  military  parade  and  said:  "Military  heroes 
are  always  getting  in  my  way." 
Finally,  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  last  speech : 
"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a -little 
space  ship,  dependent  on  Its  vulnerable  re- 
serves of  air  and  soil;  all  committed  for  our 
safety  to  its  security  and  peace:  preserved 
fromtmnihilation  only  by  the  care,  the  work, 
and  I  will  say  the  love  we  give  oiu-  fragile 
craft.  We  cannot  maintain  it  half  fortunate, 
half  miserable,  half  confident,  half  despair- 
ing, half  slave — to  the  ancient  enemies  of 
man — half  free  in  a  liberation  of  resources 
undreamed  of  imtil  this  day.  No  cralt.  no 
crew  can  travel  safely  with  such  vast  contra- 
dictions. On  their  resolution  depends  the 
survival  of  us  all."— July  9,  1965.  39Ui  ses- 
sion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Cotuicj!  !n 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  belo\  ed 
countryman,  Adlal  Stevenson,  Is  gone. 
Democracy  mourns  her  most  forceful  ad- 
vocate. While  always  lending  dignity  to 
America,  Ambassador  Stevenson  sym- 
bolized   the    United    Nations,    for    hi.-? 


aspirations  transcended  one  country  and 
became  the  hope  for  all. 

Great  men  endure  beyond  the  caprice 
of  the  headlines.  Adlai  Stevenson  be- 
longs to  our  heritage.  We  shall  always 
revere  his  immutable  courage,  his  unde- 
vlating  quest  for  enlightenment,  and  his 
unshakeable  decency. 


Batiaess  Is  for  the  Birds 


Strike  Not  Effective 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  WALBZER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  xmder  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article  that 
appeared  in  Time  magazine  on  July  2, 
1965,  referring  to  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts of  certain  groups  to  Induce  the 
good  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  strike  against  their  white  em- 
ployers and  fellow  Mississippians.  To  me 
this  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  in  general, 
the  Negro  in  my  State  does  not  feel  that 
he  is  being  mistreated,  overworked,  or 
underpaid. 

The  article  follows: 
Churches:   Rjbconciliation  Theotjgh  Angek 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1930'b,  Negro 
field  hands  are  striking  on  the  cotton  planta- 
tions of  western  Mississippi,  where  the  pay 
is  $3  a  day  and  the  hours  are  dawn  to  dusk. 
Ardently  promoting  the  strike  and  helping 
to  organize  a  \inlon  of  the  fleldworkers  is  the 
Delta  Ministry,  set  up  by  the  Natlone  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  last  September  to  work  for 
eoclal  and  economic  Jiistlce  for  Negroes  and 
achieve  a  "reconciliation"  of  the  races  In 
Mississippi. 

So  far,  the  reconciling  process  has  led  only 
to  bitter  antagonism — at  least  In  Greenville, 
center  of  the  strike.  There,  a  ministry 
preacher  tells  field  hands  that  "the  white 
man  is  your  enemy,"  and  the  Delta  project 
has  managed  to  alienate  not  merely  un- 
Bwervable  segregationists  but  white  and 
Negro  moderates  as  well. 

CLASS   STRUGGU: 

"These  professionals  do  not  want  change 
through  reform,"  says  Hodding  Carter's 
Delta  Democrat-Times.  "They  want  revolu- 
tionary change  of  a  kind  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  question  of  an  equal  chance  for 
all  men."  Middle-class  Negroes,  many  of 
them  veteran  members  of  the  NAACP,  charge 
that  the  ministry  and  the  Council  of  Ped- 
erated  Organizations  (COPO) ,  are  conspiring 
to  oust  them  from  leadership  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Both  whites  and  Negro  leaders  feel  that 
ministry  officials  have  shown  little  interest 
In  working  with  the  community  toward  their 
common  goals.  This  spring,  the  ministry 
derided  a  pledge,  signed  by  a  number  of 
white  and  Negro  civic  leaders,  to  provide 
equal  Job  opportunities.  A  note  of  class- 
struggle  belligerency  has  crept  into  the 
ministry's  words  as  the  strike  has  siK'ead. 
Baptist  Minister  Lamice  Walker,  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  project,  whips  up  plantation 
workers  by  denouncing  'the  man  in  the  big 
white  house  taking  food  out  of  your  wife's 
and  yoxar  children's  mouths  and  the  clothes 
off  your  back." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  business- 
men, educators,  and  I  know  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  are  greatly  concerned  over 
the  growing  shortage  of  young  people 
taking  up  business  careers. 

Recently,  a  distinguished  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  our  friend.  Prank  N. 
Ikard,  president  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  made  this  the  subject  of 
an  enlightening  talk.  An  adaptation  of 
his  talk  appeared  in  the  summer  issue  of 
Petroleum  Today,  and  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

BXTSINEBS   Is   FOR   THE   BlEDS 

(By  Prank  N.  Ikard) 

(The  following  article  has  been  adapted 
from  an  address  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Petrolevun  Institute.) 

There  is  in  our  Nation  today  a  dangerous 
shortage  of  talented  young  people  taking  up 
business  careers.  The  entire  btisiness  com- 
munity is  being  affected;  and  the  conse- 
quences may  be  serious  and  far-reaching. 

Ironically,  this  shortage  exists  at  a  time 
when  college  and  university  graduating 
classes  are  larger  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  Several  explanations  for  this 
phenomenon  have  been  put  forward. 

Some  observers  point  out  that  government 
is  attracting  unprecedented  nvmibers  of  col- 
lege graduates.  Others  single  out  graduate 
schools  as  the  business  conununity's  toughest 
competitors  for  talent.  (One  bank  president 
claims  that  graduate  schools  are  recruiting 
college  seniors  "the  way  Knute  Rockne  used 
to  recruit  football  players.") 

There  is,  however,  another  frequently 
heard  explanation.  I  refer  to  the  theory  that 
sut>stantlal  nvunbers  <rf  yoxmg  people  today 
regard  business  careers  as  singularly  vmat- 
tractive. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  an  article  In  a 
national  publlcatton  that  began:  "The  word 
on  the  campus  Is  that  business  is  for  the 
birds."  The  article  painted  a  startling  pic- 
ture of  the  views  held  by  at  least  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  our  college  population. 

Some  of  the  students  apparenUy  believe 
that  business  is  nothing  more  than  a  dog- 
eat-dog  world  obsessed  with  the  profit  motive 
and  blind  to  every  human  and  social  value. 
Others  seem  to  fed  that  btisiness  Is  a  super- 
ficial, conforming  world  that  engulfs  and 
smothers  the  tndlTldual. 

One  can  take  his  choice — the  jungle  or  the 
quicksand.  In  either  case,  the  picture  Is 
anything  but  flattering.  Such  views  of  the 
business  cocnmxinlty  are  like  the  luurecog- 
nlzable  reflections  In  the  mirrors  of  a  carnival 
sideshow;  they  bear  only  a  vague  resem- 
blance to  the  truth. 

Attracting  able  young  people  to  the  world 
of  business  Is  crucial  not  oolj  to  business 
but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Yet  businessmen  would  be  well  advlBed 
to  give  these  distortions  serious  attention. 
The  reason  Is  obvious.  Business  needs  young 
people.  It  Is  going  to  need  them  Increas- 
ingly In  the  years  ahead — particularly  those 
young  people  who  show  promise  ot  rising  to 
responsible  managerial  pnaittons. 

An  oil  company  executive  has  put  tt  this 
way: 

"It  seems  certain  that  managerial  talent 
will  be  even  more  vital  to  the  success  of 
major  business  enterprises  In  the  future  than 


It  Is  today.  Exi>erlence  testifies  overwhelm- 
ingly that  the  higher  the  state  of  economic 
development  and  technology,  the  greater  the 
importance  of  able  managonent." 

The  truth  of  these  words  Is  evident.  The 
Impcniiance  of  attracting  able  young  people 
to  the  world  of  business  U  crucial  not  only 
to  Individual  companies  and  Industries  but 
to  the  economy  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

What,  then,  can  business  do  to  meet  this 
challenge?  The  answer  is  simple  and 
straightforward:  We  must  do  a  better  job  of 
reaching  yoxing  people  and  making  known 
to  them  the  opportunities  and  satisfactions 
to  be  found  In  business. 

The  college  student  choosing  a  career  is 
of  course  concerned  about  some  fairly  tangi- 
ble aspects  of  hU  future.  He  seeks  an  at- 
tractive salary,  a  chance  to  advance,  secu- 
rity. But  he  is  Just  as  interested,  despite 
frequently  expressed  views  to  the  contrary, 
in  some  rather  Intangible  goals. 

In  the  first  place,  to  use  an  old-fashioned 
phrase,  he  wants  to  "make  something  of 
himself."  He  Is  conscious  of  a  principle 
once  stated  by  Albert  Einstein:  "Do  not 
strive  for  success — strive  to  be  a  person  of 
greater  value." 

Where  there  Is  competition,  there  may  be 
failure.  It  is  this  very  rUk  that  causes  a 
man  to  rise  to  the  peak  of  his  skills. 

In  the  oil  industry,  the  opportunities  for  a 
young  person  to  develop  the  best  that  Is  in 
him  are  unlimited.  The  oilman  is  not  In- 
terested in  getting  Into  a  nice  safe  rut.  keep- 
ing his  head  down,  and  confining  his  con- 
versation to  nothing  more  risky  than  the 
weather. 

The  oil  bvislness,  like  many  others  but  to 
an  even  greater  degree.  Is  founded  on  risk, 
on  the  willingness  to  take  a  chance.  And 
that  extends  all  the  way  trom  the  gamble  a 
wildcatter  takes  drilling  a  well  to  the  gamble 
a  company  takes  setting  up  a  service  station. 
This  is  part  of  the  excitement  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  world,  and  the  college  student 
should  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  It  no 
longer  exists. 

This  atmosphere  of  risk  Is  beady,  but  It 
has  its  dangers — ^for  the  company  and  for 
the  IndividuaL  Where  there  Is  competition, 
there  Is  the  chance  of  failure.  Yet  It  Is  thU 
very  risk,  this  chance  of  failure,  that  causes 
a  man  to  rise  to  the  peak  of  his  Skills  and 
talents. 

Of  course,  all  business.  Including  the  oil 
business,  has  Its  routine  tasks.  Organiza- 
tion and  orderliness  depend  upon  them  But 
In  a  field  such  as  petroleiun,  the  individual 
has  the  opportunity  to  move  beyond  routine. 
He  is  working  in  a  fast-moving,  growing  in- 
dustry with  an  advanced  technology.  And 
he  has  an  opport\uilty  to  help  direct  s<>i>m 
of  the  most  powerful  economic  forces  oi  our 
time. 

There  is  another  Intangible  goal  that  the 
college  student  seeks  in  his  career.  He 
doesn't  work  for  excitement  alone  any  more 
than  he  works  for  money  alone.  He  needs 
deeper  satisfaction;  he  needs  to  know  that 
his  work,  contributes  something  worthwhile 
to  human  experience. 

We  are  called  "materialistic."  Yet  It  Is  the 
providing  of  "material"  things  that  makes 
life  ootnfortable  and  even  possible. 

Too  often,  we  are  Inclined  to  forget  that 
business  fulfills  a  function  that  transcends 
the  concept  of  profit.  We  become  so  en- 
meshed In  talk  of  dollars  and  cents  that  we 
forget  that  these  are  only  symbols  of  the  true 
role  of  the  businessman.  We  need  not  bow 
our  heads  in  shame  whfen  we  are  labeled  as 
being  materlaUstlc.  Por  the  essentiai  pur- 
pose of  business  Is  the  providing  of  goods 
and  seiflcee — ^food.  shelter,  clothing.  aU  of 
the  material  things  that  make  life  comfort- 
able and  even  possible.  The  man  who  makes 
cloaks  and  suits,  the  noan  who  cans  nksat. 
the  man  who  builds  skyscrapers — ^he  Is  do- 
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state,  or  local  governments,  utilities,  educa- 
Uonal  research,  or  agrtcultural  development. 
Only  firms  doing  actual  processing  or  min- 
ing are  included." 


is  what  business  is  all  about.    This  is 

yoimg  people  shoxild  know  as  they 

the  futxire.    The  business  wcvld  is 

competitive,  exciting.  Important;  it  is 

individual  biisinessman  is  able  and 

to  make  it. 

la  tot  the  birds?    Of  course.    For 
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Indnitrial  Growth  in  Alabama  Denies 
Cliat|:es  by  Liberals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

1)0N.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  Tta  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  15, 1965 


MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speak4  r,  Federal  officials  connected  wiUi 
the  Jctmson  administration  have  been 
trying  to  create  the  impression  that  in- 
dustry has  been  driven  from  Alabama. 
Only  r  scently  James  Webb.  Administra- 
tor oi  the  National  Space  Agency  was 
credite  1  with  the  remark  that  competent 
person  lel  could  not  be  hired  at  Hunts- 
ville  b(  cause  of  the  racial  situation. 

We  ]  lave  only  to  check  the  figures  of 
industiial  growth  in  Alabama  to  prove 
how  w  twig  such  charges  are.  Some  of 
these  f  Kures  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing edi  orial  from  the  Cullman  Tribune, 
Cullmajn.  Ala..  In  its  issue  of  July  8, 1965 : 
Industrial  Obowth 
Alabafaoa  m«de  a  large  Industrial  growth 
<l\irlng  1  be  flrct  S  months  ot  this  year.  From 
Alahami  .—Today  and  Tomorrow,  published 
Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
ttae  Avowing: 

tlian  $300  million  In  new  and  ez- 

Industrlea  dxirlng  the  first  half  <a 

>  been  announced  by  the  Ainhftma 
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apital  investment  total  oS  $200,087.- 
ootqplled  by  the  State  chamber  shows 
Is  c<Hitlnulng  to  grow  industrially 
be  first  half  of  the  year. 
"Industries  already  doing  businees   sue- 
in  Alabama  have  onoe  again  shown 
and  confidence  in  the  'Heart  of 
announcing  expansions  during  the 
of  the  year  which  will  total  $113,- 
md  wlU  create  an  additional  6,000 
complete. 

Industries  annoiinced  for  Alabama 

1  he  first  half  ot  the  year  will  Invest 

OO  In  new  plants  and  equipment, 

5.977  Job  c^portunitiee  for  Alabam- 
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The  Congressional  Burden  of 

Responsibility  - 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  now,  I  have  been  urging  that 
full-scale  hearings  be  held  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  into 
what  is  happening,  now,  in  Vietnam, 
where  the  situation  has  changed  so  dras- 
tically f rcrni  what  it  was  only  a  few  short 
months  ago. 

Only  a  few  other  voices  have  so  far 
joined  mine  in  pointing  up  something 
that  ought  to  be  obvious  to  all  of  us — and 
that  is,  that  the  Congress  does  have  a 
PHHJier  and  an  essential  responsibility  of 
its  own,  not  to  attempt  to  try  to  dictate 
the  day-to-day  conduct  of  what  has 
seemingly  become  an  American  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  for  that  Is  clearly  beyond 
our  realm  of  oonoem,  but  to  participate 
with  the  Chief  Executive  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Fon^s  in 
the  continuing  process  of  reviewing  and 
revising  our  k>ng-range  strategy  In  this 
oonfliet  in  order  that  we  can,  with  honor, 
carry  out  our  long-standing  commitment 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and.  with 
success,  help  them  preserve  their  op- 
portunity for  freedom. 

At  his  news  conference  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  in  commenting  upon  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam,  the  President  said 
that  "It  Is  quite  possible  that  new 
and  serious  decisions  will  be  necessary 
in  the  near  future." 

Under  the  circumstances  that  have 
been  pertaining  here,  we  in  Congress  can 
only  guess,  along  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  to  the  import  of  the  President's 
words,  and  this  disturbs  me  deeply  for, 
while  the  American  people  will  undoubt- 
edly and  vigorously  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  whatever  needs  to  be  done,  I 
think  those  same  people  remain  not  quite 
sure  about  this  kind  of  a  war.  Their 
imvoioed  questions  Should  be  answered — 
their  thoughts  and  suggestions  weighed 
and  considered — and  it  is  their  Congress 
that  should  be  providing  them  with  the 
forum  for  accomplishing  these  things, 
and  the  Nation  would  be  stronger  after 
it  had  done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  therefore  say,  once 
again,  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  voice 
will  be  heard  and  that  this  Congress, 
without  further  delay,  will  accept  its 
share  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  shaping  and  development  of  our 
long-range  foreign  policy,  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  other  areas  of  concern  in  a 
troubled  workl.  and  that  we  do  so  in  a 
positive  and  affirmative  manner. 
And,  now,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks, I  include  the  following  lead  edi 
torlal  in  the  July  14.  1965.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  which  touches  upon  the 
same  matters  I  have  mentioned: 
At  Wab  in  VIznvAK 
President   Johnson    has    confirmed    what 
most  people  realize — that  the  United  Sutes 
Is  faced  with  "new  and  serious  decisions"  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  Vietnam.    Although 
it  is   stUl   not  officially   acknowledged,   the 
United  States  is  fighting  a  land  war  of  stead- 
ily growing  proportions  in  Asia.     This  is  a 
momentoiis  development  in  American  history 
and  it  should  be  treated  as  such  and  not  as 
a  minor  and  soon-to-be-ended  expedition  to 
advise  and  bolster  the  Saigon  government. 
A  major  effort,  of  great  cost  in  men,  money 
and  materiel,   stretching   over  a   period  of 
years,  is  now  In  sight.    If  North  Vietnam  and 
her  Communist  Chinese  backer  should  give 
in  after  this  monsoon  or  the  next  one.  there 
will  be  reason  for  rejoicing;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  expected.    As  a  Times  correspondent 
writes  from  Saigon,  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  close  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  un- 
able to  carry  on  as  the  major  fighting  force. 
UntU  now  this  has  been  largely  a  war  of 
Vietnamese  against  Vietnamese,    The  general 
who  conunanded  the  Vletmlnh  against  the 
French — Nguyen  Oiap — is  commanding  the 
Vletcong,  and  his  tactics  are  proving  as  suc- 
cessful today  as  they  were  then.     They  are 
the  same  guerrilla  tactics  that  Mao  T^e-tung 
used  in  defeating  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

However,  the  United  States  Is  not  going 
to  be  worn  down  and  pushed  out  of  Vietnam 
as  the  French  were,  Rrance  could  not  commit 
the  men,  planes,  ships,  and  materiel  which 
the  United  States  possesses  in  unlimited 
quantities.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  folly  to 
send  American  troops  to  meet  Vletcong 
guerrillas  on  their  own  terms  in  their  chosen 
territory,  far  from  their  bases  in  tropical 
jungles.  Furthermore,  a  perennially  shaky 
government  in  Saigon  and  poor  Vietnamese 
military  leadership  at  the  top  make  a  weak 
backstop.  There  is  always  the  possibility 
that  a  futiuv  government  In  Saigon  might 
ask  the  Americans  to  leave,  thiis  ending  the 
legal  basis  for  the  American  presence;  but 
at  least  this  is  one  problem  that  does  not 
have  to  be  faced  now. 

As  matters  stand,  the  United  States  is 
presented  with  some  difficult  alternatives. 
One  is  to  establish  a  series  of  unconquerable 
beachbeads  along  the  coast  ai^d  a  perimeter 
aroiind  Saigon,  and  then  hold  on  imtil  the 
situation  changes  and  negotiations  on  hon- 
orable terms  become  possible.  Another, 
which  In  oin:  view  would  constitute  a  dis- 
astrous escalation,  would  be  to  carry  the  war 
further  and  more  heavily  Into  North  Viet- 
nam, with  the  strong  possibility  of  directly 
Involving  Oonomunlst  China,  not  to  mentitm 
the  Soviet  Union.  Another,  equally  disas- 
trous but  for  different  reasons,  would  be  a 
decision  to  get  out  now — an  obviously  un- 
acceptable move  imder  present  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  of  course  still  other  alternatives; 
but  of  aU  these  unpleasant  choices,  the  best 
seems  to  be  to  dig  in  at  a  number  of  coastal 
strong  points  where  the  overwhelming  Amer- 
ican naval  and  air  superiority  would  be  used 
defensively  and  with  great  effect.  This  may 
in  fact  be  shaping  up  as  the  American 
strategy;  but  If  so  the  American  people 
should  be  prepared.  Congress  ought  to  be 
asked  more  definitively  to  face  that  fact  that 
the  country  really  is  at  war,  and  to  take  a 
greater  burden  of  responsibility.  The  con- 
gressional declaration  of  last  summer  and 
the  $700  million  authorization  for  Vietnam 
seem  almost  irrelevant  at  this  stage. 

Vietnam  is  a  different  kind  of  war  from 
Korea  but  it  Is  a  war,  one  that  the  Nation 
must  recognize  as  such;  and  it  is  time  to 
say  so. 
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Diet  Study  Bill  H.R.  9198 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARTUINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
introduction  on  June  17  of  my  bill  calling 
for  a  study  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
diets  and  their  relationship  to  health, 
I  have  received  many  letters  showing  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  and  requesting 
additional  information  on  it.  They 
clearly  indicate  widespread  enthusiasm 
for  my  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  include  two  quotations 
in  my  statement  from  Peter  Wyden's  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  many  diet  plans 
and  fads  currently  on  the  market,  "The 
Overwreight  Society."  He  states  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  contributed 
to  a  study  of  the  problMn: 

Partly  because  of  IndifTerence,  partly  be- 
cause of  diffusion  of  responsibilities  among 
several  agencies,  and  partly  because  agricul- 
tural policy  has  made  the  excessive  consump- 
tion of  high-calorie,  high-fat  products  seem 
desirable,  the  calorie  crisis  has  received  al- 
most no  attention  as  such.  Instead  the  focus 
has  been  on  smoking  and  lung  cancer  even 
though  all  types  of  cancer  accovmt  for  only 
16  percent  of  all  deaths  in  the  United  States 
while  circulatory  diseases  account  for  54.3 
percent. 

It  belabors  the  obvious  to  point  out  that 
the  breakup  of  the  caloric  avalanche  can 
come  only  from  the  beet  combined  efforts  of 
parents,  physicians,  educators,  researchers, 
industrial  interests,  and  the  Government 
guardians  over  ovir  health  and  food. 

Mr.  Wyden  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
tior\s  that  any  study  of  diets  and  health 
should  consider: 

1.  How  solid  is  the  evidence  that  excessive 
caloric  intake  substantially  shortens  life? 

2.  How  solid  is  the  evidence  that  excessive 
fat  intake  substantially  shortens  life? 

3.  How  solid  is  the  evidence  that  lack  oi 
exercise  substantially  shortens  life? 

4.  Which  diet  aids  are  helpful  and  which 
are  useless  or  worse? 

5.  What  should  consvuners  do  about  fats? 

6.  Who  are  the  people  who  shouldn't  diet 
at  all? 

7.  What  can  mothers  do  to  help  prevent 
obesity  of  their  children  from  birth? 

8.  Wliat  is  the  most  urgent  diet  and  exer- 
cise research  needed  and  how  should  it  be 
organized? 

I  hope  that  the  Surgeon  General  would 
attempt  to  find  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions in  his  examination. 

Relevant  to  my  proposed  study  is  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
7, 1965.    I  include  this  too  in  the  Record. 

We  all  realize  the  importance  of  a 
healthy  and  physically  fit  coimtry  and 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  choosing  a 
sensible  and  efifective  weight  reducing 
program.  A  study  of  the  problems  of 
dieting  is,  I  urge,  most  definitely  needed. 

The  article  follows : 
New  Diet  Decried  bt  Nuteitionists — ^Dak- 

CERS    Are    Seen    in    Low    Carbohydrate 

Intake 

(By  William  Borders) 

Some  of  the  Nation's  top  nutrition  ex- 
perts are  concerned  at  the  new  popularity 


of  the  low-carbohydrate  reducing  diet, 
which  one  of  them  calls  "nonsense"  and 
another  compares  to  "mass  murder." 

The  diet  has  come  as  the  fulfillment  of  an 
age-old  dream  into  more  than  1  million 
American  homes  this  year:  It  oBen  the  fat 
man  a  code  that  ignores  calories  and  seems 
to  let  himself  gorge  on  such  delights  as 
martinis,   avocados  and  Camembert. 

Replacing  the  calorie  as  the  chief  villian 
is  carbohydrate.  If  the  dieter's  daily  menu 
contains  no  more  than  60  grams  of  It,  which 
he  can  get  in  a  candied  sweet  potato  or  five 
slices  of  bread,  his  extra  pounds  will  vanish 
quickly  and  permanently,  the  diet  says. 

The  diet  is  popularly  known  as  "The 
Drinking  Man's  Diet,"  the  title  of  the  most 
successful  of  half  a  dozen  paperbaclcs  de- 
scribing it.  Some  also  call  it  the  "Air  Force 
diet,"  although  the  Air  Force  emphatically 
disclaims  any  responsibility. 

CALORIES   played  DOWN 

Presenting  Government-supplied  lists  of 
prohibited  high-carbohydrate  foods,  like 
sugar  and  potatoes,  the  books  deny  the  im- 
portance of  the  calorie,  and  entice  the  reader 
with  such  words  as,  "Sit  down  with  us  to 
roast  duck  and  bvirgimdy;  you  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  your  wastelines." 

Because  most  Americans  eat  several  h\m- 
dr^d  grams  of  carbohydrate  a  day,  along  with 
a  good  amount  of  fat  and  a  smaller  amount 
of  protein,  a  cut  to  60  grams  requires  some 
care.  However,  whisky  and  gin,  and  many 
popular  foods  like  mayonnaise  and  steak, 
contain  almost  no  carbohydrate,  giving  the 
dieter  a  psychological  boost. 

That  boost,  however,  has  virtually  no  medi- 
cal foundation:  "It's  ridiculous,"  says  Dr. 
Frederick  J.  Stare,  one  of  Harvard's  leading 
nutritionists. 

"Just  a  passing  fad."  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Van 
Itallle  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  says,  "like  the 
yo-yo  or  the  hula  hoop,  and  at>out  as  worth- 
while." 

Other  specialists  have  even  stronger  objec- 
tions, based  on  the  diet's  possible  danger  to 
the  heart  or  the  kidney. 

It  is  a  medical  fact  that  no  normal  per- 
son can  lose  weight  unless  he  cuts  down 
on  excess  calories,  either  by  talking  in  few«' 
of  them;  or  by  burning  th«n  up  In  exercise. 
The  135  calories  in  a  martini  are  fattening. 
Just  as  135  calories  in  any  food  would  be. 

Tlie  low-carbohydrate  diet  works  only  when 
it  causes  a  calorie  cut,  and  It  cannot  work 
otherwise,  doctors  say.  Robert  W.  Cameron, 
one  of  the  four  Califomians  who  wrote  "The 
Drinking  Man's  Diet,"  under  pseudonyms, 
virtually  agrees. 

"Of  covirse  we  admit  that  this  is  Just  an- 
other way  of'  backing  into  calorie  counting," 
he  said  in  a  recent  telephone  interview. 

The  point  is  implied,  but  consldierably  more 
veiled,  in  Mr.  Cameron's  bocA,  which  has  1 
million  copies  in  print  in  the  United  States 
alone. 

waistline  is  DEFENDED 

Despite  the  ridicule  or  alarm  that  comee 
from  medical  quarters,  the  diet  is  strongly  de- 
fended by  some  of  its  followers,  who  need  no 
further  proof  than  their  shrinking  walstllnea. 

A  suggested  daily  menu  in  one  of  the  wide- 
ly circulated  booklets  tells  the  story.  It  In- 
cludes ham,  whipped  cream,  fried  eggs  and 
hoUandaise,  and  only  59  grams  of  carbohy- 
drate. What  the  bo<*  does  not  point  out 
is  that  it  also  includes  only  1,550  calorlee, 
about  1,000  below  the  recommended  daUy 
quota  for  the  average  adult. 

It  would  be  equally  possible  to  construct 
a  menu  with  only  60  grama  of  carbohydrate 
that  contained  many  thousands  of  calories, 
enough  to  make  almost  anyone  gain  weight 
rapidly.  Because  the  calories  Is  a  unit  otf 
energy  and  the  gram  a  unit  of  weight,  they 
cannot  logically  be  cotnpartA. 


Calories  are  present  to  varying  degrees  in 
each  of  the  three  basic  food  elements — car- 
bohydrate, fat  and  protein.  Scxne  bigb-car- 
bohydrate  foods  such  as  bananas,  cake  and 
oyster  stew  are  fattening  because  they  are 
also  high  in  calories. 

Some  other  high-carbobydraite  food — 
strawberries  and  lima  beans  for  examine — 
are  relatively  low  in  calories  and,  therefore, 
good  for  reducing. 

It  is  this  distinction  that  the  low-carbohy- 
drate diet  books  gloss  over,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  nutritionists. 

digestion  bate  cited 

One  reason  the  low-carbohydrate  dieter 
may  not  realize  he  has  drastically  cut  his 
calories  is  that  he  may  not  be  hungry,  be- 
cause protein  and  fat  tend  to  be  nMre  slowly 
digested  than  carbohydrate:  It  takes  longer 
to  get  hungry  again  after  a  hamburger  than 
after  a  candy  bar. 

The  dieter  is  also  encotiraged  by  a  small 
but  immediate  weight  loss  catised  by  severe 
dehydration. 

"But  this  is  temporary,"  one  doctor  says. 
"The  man  should  ask  what  the  scales  will  say 
next  month." 

It  is  not  the  indirectness  oC  the  low- 
carbohydrate  diet  that  worries  physlctans,  be- 
cause they  all  c^ipose  obesity.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  concerned  at  some  of  its  possible 
side  effects. 

Because  the  diet  stiarply  reduces  carbcAy- 
drate,  which  makes  up  46  percent  ot  tbe 
average  American's  daily  calorie  Intake,  It 
naturally  leads  to  a  proportional,  or  even 
quantitative,  increase  in  the  intake  oif  pro- 
tein and  fat. 

It  is  the  fat  increase  that  prom.pted  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer  of  Harvard  to  say  tbat  encourag- 
ing the  diet  for  middle-aged  Americans  is. 
"in  a  sense,  equivalent  to  mass  murder." 

LINKED    to     heart    DISEASE 

Many  authorities  think  there  is  a  rela- 
tion between  fat  and  heart  disectse  and  blood 
coagulation  dlBor4ers. 

The  diet  books  caution  their  readers  to 
consult  a  doctor  befwe  setting  out — "but 
you  know  dam  w^l  they  don't,  so  they  Just 
kill  themselves  alone,"  Dr.  Mayer  declares. 

There  are  other  dangers.  To  Dr.  PhlUp  L. 
White,  the  American  Medical  AasodatioD's 
top  nutrition  expert,  dehydration  seems  a 
serious  hazard,  because  of  its  possible  effect 
on  the  kidneys  and  the  liver. 

Another  more  general  objection  is  about 
the  basic  imbalance  in  the  diet.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  several  private  re- 
search groups,  discourage  any  kind  ot  diet 
that  sharply  restricts  a  basic  food  element. 

Despite  its  disrepute  in  the  medical  aom- 
munlty,  the  low-carbohydrate  diet  alms  at 
an  aura  of  scientific  authenticity.  Often 
cited  in  its  behalf  is  an  article  on  carbohy- 
drates published  in  a  1963  issue  of  the 
Journal  at  the  American  Medical  AssociAtiosi. 

However,  the  author  ot  the  arti<^.  Dr. 
Edgar  S.  Gordon,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, said  the  other  day  that  it  was  "ab- 
solutely true  that  you  cannot  lose  weigbt 
without  cutting  calories."  His  defense  o* 
the  low-carbohydrate  diet  was  based  largely 
on  its  psychological  advantages. 

Another  i'"*  with  the  world  of  reseaixdi  is 
an  acknowledgment  in  "The  Drinking  ICan's 
Diet,"  thanking  the  staff  ot  tbe  umwrsHy  ot 
Oallfomia  for  "material  fumlalied.'*  The 
university,  whose  top  nutritionist  called  the 
diet  "a  bad  habit  in  eating,"  has  asked  tha* 
the  acknowledgment  be  deleted  in  future 
editions. 

Looking  to  the  future  ot  wh*t  be  calls 
"this  oddbaU  diet,"  Dr.  Stare  ot  Harrard  pre- 
dicts that  tbe  f ad  wUl  peas.  Just  ••  tt  bas 
each  of  the  dooen  or  so  times  tn  Itis  last 
century  that  low-oarbohydrate  diets  have 
gained  sudden  popularity. 
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S  alioe  Water  Conyersion  Program 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALiroutiA 
FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

REINECKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 

si^pport  of  H.R.  7092,  as  amended  by 

»mmittee,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 

the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittee 

"  the  full  committee  for  their  pru- 

iction  in  revising  this  authorization 

While  each  of  us  recognizes 

i|nportance  of  the  programs  of  the 

of  Saline  Water  and  that  they  must 

■ried  through  to  justifiable  conclu- 

nevertheless  at  this  point  it  appears 

the  composite  program  has  over- 

'  itself  to  the  point  where  we  are 

a  great  deal  of  very  expensive 

are,    demonstration    plants,    test 

i.  et  cetera,  that  are  not  fully  justi- 

this  time. 

my  contention,  and  it  was  so 
in  committee,  that  this  program 
to  the  reconsidered  in  light  of  the 
Federal  mission,  to  the  extent  of 
of  Federal  money,  and  that 
pl^ts  greater  than  1  million  gallons 
capacity  should  be  built  until  the 
water  is  economically  justifiable 
e  X)nomically  salable,  in  order  to  re- 
he  investment  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
Certainly  If  the  cost  of  pro- 
water  is  so  high  that  private  in- 
and  individual  municipalities  are 
villing  to  undertake  this  measure, 
he  Federal  Government  should  not 
Ing  in  this  area  either,  other 
bn  a  research  basis.    I  feel  certain 
comprehensive  research  and  de- 
program must  be  continued  in 
to  find  the  necessary  techniques 
b  eakthroughs  to  make  it  possible  to 
the  cost  of  desalted  water  down  to 
economically  usable  figiire.    The  de- 
of  water  by  itself  is  not  the 
of  this  legislation.    It  Is  the  de- 
of  potable  water  at  a  price 
commensurate  with  the  altema- 
the  marketplace  today. 

also  add  that  the  construction 

scale  plants  presmnes  the  use  of 

for  relatively  large  cities  In 

gallonages  of  converted  water 

50  million  gallon  per  day  plant 

adequately  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 

250,000  people.    I  do  not  see  that 

a  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

but  respectfully  request  that 

immittee  continue  its  efforts  of 

the  objectives  of  establishing 

of  Federal  participation  and 

to  accomplish  the  needs  by  tech- 

^istance  to  larger  cities  that  are 

and  Interested  In  continuing  the 

(Ml  of  a  desalting  program.    Such 

is  exanplifled  by  my  city  of 

where  at  present  a  desalting 

>f  150  million  gallons  per  day  is 

seriously  contemplated — ^pald  for 

bond  and  water  revenues.   I  feel 

Government  shoiild  assist  the 

Los  Angeles  and  the  metrc^?<^tan 


water  district  with  technical  advice  and 
use  this  plant  as  an  example  for  other 
cities  to  develop  their  own  fresh  water 
supplies. 
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Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  and  Its  Biennial 
Physical  Fitneti  Exhibition  Scheduled 
for  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  15.  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week  will  be  celebrated  this  year 
July  18-24.  Our  concern  for  the  plight 
of  these  people  is  dual:  we  recognize 
their  hopes  as  nations  for  freedom  from 
Soviet  Russian  and  Chinese  imperio- 
colonlalism,  and  their  de.-^iies  as  indi- 
viduals to  retain  their  rights  to  make  free 
choices  in  political,  economic,  religious, 
and  cultural  sphere.s.  Duiint?  this  week 
we  should  afiSrm  our  willingness  to  assist 
them  by  peaceful  mean.s  in  their  fight  to 
regain  individual  freedom. 

The  American  tradition  recognizes  the 
right  of  human  liberty  and  free  choice. 
As  we  reminded  ourselves  of  our  heritage 
and  our  blessings  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
these  nations  looked  to  us  for  guidance 
and  leadership  in  their  struggle  against 
oppression  and  tyranny.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  must  stand  as  a  testimonial 
of  American  determination  never  to  for- 
get the  hopes  of  any  people  for  freedom. 
By  recognizing  those  who  have  made  the 
effort  to  escape  from  the  Iron  or  Bamboo 
Curtains,  we  offer  hope  to  those  who  are 
still  there.  By  showing  a  concern  for 
their  conditions  of  life,  we  remind  them 
that  we  care. 

Those  people  living  under  communism 
do  not  enjoy  the  freedoms  that  we  some- 
times take  for  granted.  Churches  and 
church  property  are  confiscated  by  and 
for  the  State.  Elections  are  held  with 
only  one  governmental  ballot. 

There  are  over  a  billion  people  in  two 
dozen  countries  who  yearn  for  freedom. 
This  Is  a  fitting  time  to  honor  their 
desires.  It  Is  the  month  of  our  Inde- 
pendence and  the  month  of  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  It 
is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
slavery  In  the  United  States. 

To  paraphrase  Lincoln,  the  world  can- 
not exist  half  free  and  half  slave.  What 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  of  nations  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  individual ;  he  must  have 
the  right  to  self-determination,  to  create 
his  life  as  he  wishes  and  to  develop  his 
personality  as  Is  uniquely  his.  It  is  our 
duty  and  responsibility  now  to  state  in 
our  own  words  and  show  in  our  own 
deeds  that  we  too  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
cepts of  Uberty  and  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  the  Nation. 

By  celebrating  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  every  community,  we  make  a  not-so- 
small  contribution  to  this  cause.  We 
must  eommit  ourselves  fully  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  at  home  so  that  we  may  ef- 
fectively help  those  captive  peoples  who 
call  for  aid  in  their  search  for  freedom. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  coming  Saturday  it  will  be 
my  great  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as 
the  main  speaker  for  the  biennial  Na- 
tional Slet  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokols 
from  across  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

This  year,  I  am  proud  to  report,  the 
physical  fitness  exhibition  is  to  be  held 
m  my  native  city,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  the 
Lehigh  University  fieldhouse. 

The  Sokol  has  been  for  many  years  a 
remarkable  part  of  our  community  life 
in  Bethlehem,  just  as  it  has  in  hundreds 
of  other  American  communities. 

The  word  "sokol"  means  falcon  in  the 
Slovak  language  and,  like  the  magnifi- 
cent  gaming  bird  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  is 
famed  throughout  our  country  and  the 
free  world  for  the  alertness  of  mind  and 
the  quickness  of  body  it  instills  in  its 
members. 
'  The  founders  of  the  Sokol  organiza- 
tion were  two  great  scholars  of  physical 
fitness,  Tyrs  and  Pugner.  The  first  unit 
was  established  in  Prague,  the  capital 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

Prom  its  earliest  days,  the  leaders  of 
the  Sokol  organization  have  been  con- 
vinced that  only  the  physically  and  men- 
tally  fit  could  survive  the  despotic  rule  of 
their  oppressors.  To  attain  a  level  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  superirt-ity 
they  worked  out  rules  for  all  those  who 
chose  to  seek  and  sustain  membership. 
Here  in  our  own  co\intry,  where  we 
have,  at  long  last,  begun  to  place  physi- 
cal fitness  in  its  proper  perspective  and 
make  it  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Gi^t 
Society,  the  Sokol  organizations  have 
grown  from  a  membership  of  only  67 
when  the  first  was  founded  more  than  a 
century  ago  to  a  present  total  of  more 
than  half  a  million. 

Our  late  beloved  President  Kennedy 
believed  firmly  in  the  need  for  increased 
fitness  programs  for  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  That  t)elief  has  been  carefully 
nurtured  and  encouraged  by  President 
Johnson. 

On  the  eve  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
which  begins  on  Sunday,  July  18,  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
membership  of  the  Sokol  organizations 
who  were  driven  underground  first  by 
dictators  such  as  Adolph  Hitler  and 
Josef  Stalin.  And  we  should  think,  with 
pride,  of  the  continuing  struggle  these  or- 
ganizations are  making  abroad  against 
the  totalitarianism  of  the  Communists. 

In  my  early  lifetime  I  learned  to  know 
the  Sokols  and  the  Slovak  people  well. 
My  parents  lived,  before  I  was  born,  in 
Old  Forge,  Pa.,  near  Wllkes-Barre,  that 
great  Pennsylvania  city  which  has  been 
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represented  so  long  and  so  briUlantly  by 
my  revered  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Congressman  Daniel  Flood.  It  was  In 
that  city,  incidentally,  where  the  first 
National  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  Slet  was 
held  in  1912. 

I  know  that  Congressman  Flood  and 
that  great  American  spokesmiui  from  our 
sister  State,  Ohio.  Congressman  Mi- 
chael KiRWAN.  would  join  me  in  praise 
of  the  membership  of  Sokol  and  its  goals. 


The  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is  Not  Wanted  Here 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial by  Carl  Zimmerman,  director  of 
news  and  public  affairs  for  Wisconsin's 
outstanding  Storer  station,  WITI-TV, 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  disconcerting 
human  problem. 

It  is  sad  enough  that  one  section  of  our 
beloved  country  is  especially  afflicted  by 
this  problem,  personified  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Mr.  Zimmerman's  editorial  reflects,  I 
believe,  a  solid  consensus  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin people  whom  I  represent.  This  con- 
sensus is  articulately  expressed  in  the 
editorial  I  now  request  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
[A  WITI-TV,  Milwaukee,  editorial,  July  9, 
1965] 

The  Ku  Klu  Klan  Is  Not  Wanted  Here 

What  would  possess  anyone  to  Join  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan?  It's  just  got  to  be  hate. 
Because  that's  exactly  what  the  Klan  stands 
for — hate  for  the  Negro,  the  Jew,  the 
Catholic.  And,  now,  the  hooded  hoodlums 
ar©  branching  out.  They've  announced 
they're  going  to  be  big  in  Wisconsin.  It  was 
so  boasted  by  the  Klan's  Imperial  wizard 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  home  of 
the  Wisconsin  vote  getter.  Gov.  George 
Wallace.  The  Klan  has  taken  that  Impres- 
sive political  support  for  Wallace  as  en- 
couragement for  their  own  sickening  ambi- 
tions. 

Apparently,  though,  they're  finding 
"takers."  A  Waukesha  truckdrlver  has  run 
an  ad  in  the  personal  coliunn  of  a  local  news- 
paper calling  for  Klan  membership  here.  He 
hopes  for  50,000  haters  to  Join  him.  We  wish 
him  nothing  but  complete  failure.  The 
Klan's  charter  was  revoked  In  Wisconsin  back 
in  1946  when  a  Sheboygan  Judge  said  the 
KKK  was  operating  for  the  "unlawful  pur- 
pose of  promoting  harmful  race  and  religious 
prejudices  and  hatred.  This  proves  again 
you  can't  erase  hate  by  court  order  because 
they're  back  again  to  peddle  this  same  gar- 
bage. It's  important  that  everyone  of  us 
know  exactly  what  these  hate  mongers  really 
are.  Webster's  dictionary  describes  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  as  "having  for  its  chief  aim  the 
establishment  of  white  control.  They  were 
first  organized  in  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  in  1865 
*  *  *  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  newly  freed  Negro  in  the  days  foUowlng 
the  Civil  War.  Through  the  years  it  has  de- 
generated into  a  lawless,  nlght-rldlng,  croes- 
burning  hate  organization  bent  on  terror 
and  murder. 

The  imperial  wizard  of  the  Klan  Is 
optimistic  about  membership  In  Wisconsin. 
Perhaps  his  vision  Is  obscured  by  the  wblte 
hood  he's  hiding  behind.    So,  let's  give  him 


the  picture  here:  Any  organization  which 
promotes  white  supremacy,  is  viciously  anti- 
Catholic  and  antl-Jewlsh.  Is  repulsive  to  us. 
Let's  tell  the  Imperial  wizard  that  Wisconsin 
people  have  developed  the  ability  to  smell 
out  a  rat  quickly  and  easily.  TV6  urges  the 
Ku  Klux  EUan,  and  anyone  who  might  be 
misguided  enough  to  Join  them,  to  wrap  up 
their  sheets  and  peddle  their  hate  elsewhere. 
They're  not  wanted  here. 


Vertical  Plane's  Debut  Is  Success 
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OF   CALIF  OBNIA 
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Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  July  10, 
1965: 

Triumph  for  Ryan:  Vertical  Plane's  Debut 
Is  Success 
(By  Robert  Zimmerman) 

Edwards  Air  Porck  Base. — ^The  military's 
newest  and  biggest  vertlcal-takeoff  trans- 
port plane  put  on  a  flawless  public  perform- 
ance here  yesterday. 

The  tUt-wlng,  four-engine  XC-142A — 
much  of  It  developed  and  built  by  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Co.  of  San  Diego — flew  to  this 
Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center  at  300  miles 
an  hour  like  a  conventional  cargo  plane. 

Then,  before  an  audience  of  mUltary  and 
Industrial,  representatives,  reporters,  and 
cameramen.  It  rotated  Its  wings,  pointing 
Its  engines  upward,  and  took  off  and  landed 
like  a  helicopter. 

FROM    DALLAS 

The  plane — representing  an  investment  of 
$100  million  In  research,  development,  and 
testing — ^was  flown  hwe  by  a  three-service 
flight  crew  from  the  Dallas  plant  of  Llng- 
Temco-Vought  Corp.,  prime  contractor  for 
the  project. 

LTV  has  built  five  XC-l«A's  with  Ryan 
and  HUler  Aircraft  Corp.  as  principal  sub- 
contractors. The  wings,  recur  fuselage  sec- 
tion, tall  surfaces,  and  engine  nacelles  were 
built  at  the  Rjem  plant  In  San  Diego. 

The  plane  flown  here  fom.  Dallas  Is  the 
first  to  be  dellvwed  to  the  Air  Force  lor 
military  testing  after  completion  of  flight 
tests  at  Dallas.  Over  the  next  18  months. 
Air  Force.  Army,  Navy,  and  Biarlne  Corpe 
test  pilots  will  see  what  the  plane  can  do  as 
a  military  vehicle. 

RYAN   TRIUMPH 

Yesterday's  demonstration  was  a  triumph 
from  beginning  to  end  for  Ryan  officials  who 
had  come  here  less  than  3  months  ago  for 
another  demonstration  that  ended  In  tragedy. 
At  that  time  Ryan's  XV-5A,  a  vertical-takoff 
plane  employing  a  dlflferent  concept,  crashed 
and  killed  Its  pUot. 

The  XC-142A  left  Dallas  Thursday  and 
flew  as  far  as  Luke  AFB  near  Phoenix.  It 
took  off  from  there  yesterday  morning  for 
the  final  leg  of  the  tr^  to  Edwards,  with  an 
Air  Force  C-130  flying  behind  it  as  an  escort. 

The  C-130  had  engine  trouble  on  the  flight 
to  Edwards,  and  both  planes  finished  the 
flight  at  a  reduced  speed. 

"They  were  supposed  to  be  escorting  us, 
but  we  wound  up  escorting  them."  said  Air 
Force  MaJ.  Gay  E.  Jones.  38.  of  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  who  was  at  the  controls  of  the  XC- 
142A. 

After  making  a  high-speed  pass  over  Ed- 
wards, the  XC-14aA  landed  In  a  conventional 
^way  and  taxied  up  before  the  spectators. 


Then  it  tilted  its  wings  and,  with  Its  four 
General  Electric  turboprop  engines  roaring, 
It  lifted  vertically  Into  the  air. 

It  roee  slowly  to  a  hovering  position  about 
50  feet  off  the  ground.  There  it  turned 
slowly  on  a  vertical  axis,  showing  different 
profiles  to  the  onlookers. 

Its  wings  began  to  tilt  slowly  forward  and 
It  began  moving  upward  and  forward.  Within 
seconds  it  was  flying  as  a  conventional  trans- 
port. 

The  plane  circled  to  approach  the  runway 
again,  but  Instead  of  landing  as  other  flxed- 
wing  craft  would  do,  it  slowed  to  a  full  stop 
In  the  air.  Its  wings  tUtlng  back  again  to 
point  the  engines  upward.  Then  it  settled 
down  to  a  vertical  landing  that  looked  as 
soft  as  an  office  building  elevator  reaching 
the  first  floor. 


International  Monetary  Reform 
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Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day under  a  cloudy  Virginia  dcy  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  brought  a  shaft  of  sun- 
shine not  only  to  Virginia  but  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  Last  Saturday, 
he  annoimced: 

The  United  States  now  stands  prepared 
to  attend  and  participate  In  an  International 
monetary  conference  that  would  consider 
what  steps  we  might  Jointly  take  to  secure 
substantial  improvements  In  International 
monetary  arrangements. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1949  the  United  States  has  su£fered 
a  balance  of  payments  deficit  every  year 
except  1957.  This  deficit  has  resulted 
In  a  substantial  out  flow  of  gold  which 
has  drawn  heavily  on  our  national  re- 
serves. In  1949  our  gold  reserve  stock 
stood  at  $24,563  milll(Nis  while  today,  a 
mere  15  years  later,  our  gold  reserves 
stock  Is  down  43  percoit  of  the  1949 
total  to  $14,481  millions  of  which  $9,000 
million  is  a  required  reserve.  This  Is  a 
significant  fact  when  we  stop  to  t^ink 
of  the  even  greater  pressures  put  on  the 
U.S.  dollar  today  as  a  key  currency  in 
international  economics. 

During  the  early  years  of  our  growing 
international  debt  up  to  1958 — the  de- 
ficit was  of  little  concern  because  it  nec- 
essarily resulted  from  our  massive  efforts 
to  rebuild  Europe.  It  resulted  from  mas- 
sive U.S.  aid  to  these  countries  under 
such  programs  as  the  Marshall  plan  es- 
tablished by  our  revered  and  esteemed 
former  President.  Harry  S.  Tnmian. 
Vast  quantities  of  dollars  were  sent 
abroad  as  liquid  reserves  to  lubricate  the 
wheels  of  progress  suid  pe&cx  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  entire  world  has  benefitted 
and  is  benefiting  from  the  contributicms 
which  those  countries  have  been  able  to 
make  as  a  result  of  these  programs. 

After  1958,  however,  American  over- 
seas investment  began  increasing  in  gi- 
gantic proportions.  Measures  were  taken 
at  that  time  to  stem  the  outflow  of  dol- 
lai-s  since  what  had  before  been  a  dollar 
shortage    was   rapidly    turning   into    a 
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dolla  •    glut.    In    other    words,    other 
coun  Ties  found  they  had  more  dollars 
than  they  wanted  and  as  a  result  gold 
bega]  I  to  flow  out  of  the  United  States 
at  ai  alarming  rate.    Regardless  of  the 
meafures  used  to  arrest  capital  move- 
ment ,  the  outflow  of  dollars  through  pri- 
vate Investment  grew  in  geometric  pro- 
porti  )ns.   In  1964.  the  outflow  of  private 
capit  il  abroad  grew  to  a  fantastic  $6.5 
billioi. 
As  ^ou  wUl  remember.  President  John- 
the  February  10  message  to  Con- 
gressjon  the  balance  of  payments  called 
on  Aj  aerican  business  to  join  voluntarily 
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in  an  effort  to  curb  the  outflow  of  dollars 
abroad.  And  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  business  deserves  praise  for  its  quick 
response.  During  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  Mky  our  balance  of  payments 
improved  to  the  point  where  we  showed 
a  surplus.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  measures  can  only  be 
temporary.  Long-range  measures  must 
therefore  be  employed  to  balance  our 
accounts  over  the  long  run  and  relieve 
the  present  pressure  on  the  U.S.  dollar. 
In  the  words  of  Secretary  Fowler: 

If  we  allowed  our  deflclta  to  oontlnue.  or 
if  we  lapsed  back  into  prolonged  deficit  after 


a  brief  period  of  siirplufl,  we  would  under- 
mine world  confldence  In  the  dollar  and  im- 
pair  its  usefulness  as  a  world  reserve  and 
leading  currency. 

Herein  lies  the  paradoxical  problem 
with  which  we  must  deal.  Assuming  that 
the  United  States  is  able  to  continue  thla 
payments  surplus  which  we  all  hope  it 
will  be  able  to  do,  dollars  will  return  to 
the  United  States  from  countries  abroad. 
However,  if  this  surplus  continues,  world 
reserves  will  be  reduced,  since  many 
countries  today  hold  doUars  as  a  part 
of  their  reserve  stock.  This  chart  which 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
dramatically  points  this  out: 


Gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings,  June  1965— Holdings  of  foreign  countries  and  international  organizations 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Inclu*8^  addition  to  other  Western  European  countries,  unpublished  gold 

c  r  certain  Western  European  countries;  gold  to  be  distributed  by  the  Tri- 

'  nunissjon  foe  the  Eestitution  of  Monetary  Gold;  European  Fund;  and  the 

nternatlonal  Settlements  (the  figures  for  the  gold  neervea  of  the  BIS  repre- 

""^  s  net  gold  asKts).  ^ 


I  ank'i 


d  s 


gold  reaerves  of  the  U.8.S.R.,  other  Eastern  European  countries,  and 
.And. 

international  organizations  and  Latin  American  and  European  regional 


whfrh?«^n'^.,f-J'^^'  iflw?*"i  'J  International  Settlements  and  European  Funii, 
which  are  included  m  "Other  Western  Europe." 

rpi^^J^a"I?H°l?f«'"1  **'^*-'?''";  '^o»a"  Include  reported  and  estimated  ofTiciiil  cnM 
jf%  ^^  "^Km'  a°d  private  short-term  dollar  holdings  (principally  deposils  ind 
.rJtuw?^  L^"',f  ,*."k  «rlificat«s);  excludes  nonnegotiable,  non-intere^-brarine 
JBfnirrV.;  ow^'  ^*''i  ^^J^^  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  the  Iiilrnia- 
inrnH?  t^i'^u^"*  '^??^*"*'"•  ^•^-  Government  bonds  and  notes  arc  om.inl 
f^fn'^w!!!  «°  11*°!*  "'  ^•^-  ^^'V!^?^};  seoirities  with  an  original  mat.iritv  of  .nore 


With  only  a  cursory  glance  at  this 
table  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  amount 
of  dollar  reserves  held  abroad  will  dimin- 
ish with  every  attempt  to  meet  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  As  a  result, 
international  liquidity  will  be  squeezed 
to  a  point  of  illiquidity.  Other  countries 
will  be  forced  to  call  on  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  dollars  to  meet 
the  demand.  Although  the  IMP  in- 
creased its  quota  this  year  by  25  percent 
thereby  increasing  its  reserves  from  $15 
to  $21  billion  it  will  still  be  unable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  growing  world  trade.  It  is 
predicted  with  some  assurance  that  in- 
ternational trade  will  grow  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  which  means 
that  in  5  years  the  IMF  will  be  working 
at  capacity  and  will  have  to  be  further 
extended.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
surplus  in  balance  of  payments  does  not 
continue  and  we  return  to  deficit  spend- 
ing, the  dollar  glut  will  continue.  Pres- 
sure on  the  dollar  and  our  gold  reserve 
will  increase  perhaps  to  a  critical  point 
where  there  would  be  a  run  on  American 
gold  and  the  dollar  would  collapse. 

It  thus  becomes  readily  apparent  that 
a  concentrated  effort  must  be  vigorously 
pursued.  Time  has  long  since  passed 
when  a  casual  and  speculative  effort 
could  have  been  made,  because  as  I  have 
stated  time  and  again,  international 
monetary  reforms  must  be  accomplished 
soon  or  such  illiquidity  and  pressure  on 
the  pound  and  the  dollar  will  be  more 
than  a  mere  menace  to  international 
finance. 

I  believe  that  it  was  with  this  in  mind. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Fowler  recommended  to  President  John- 
son the  creation  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  International  Monetary  Arrange- 
ments headed  by  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas 
Dillon.     The  Committee's  first  meeting 
this  Friday  will  come  none  too  soon  to 
cope  with  this  vast  world  problem.    My 
only  hope  is  that  the  Committee  will  use 
this  shaft  of  light  brought  forth  by  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Fowler  to  illumine  the 
complexities  of  this  problem  and  subse- 
quently put  forth  a  viable  solution.    We 
cannot   expect    a   sudden   or   dramatic 
clearing  of  these  troubled  skies  as  may 
come  with  a  new  day,  nor  can  we  foresee 
a  sudden   revolutionary  acceptance  of 
such  a  change,  but  we  can  hope  for  step- 
by -step  changes  to  remove  the  pressures 
presently  placed  on  the  dollar  and  rees- 
tablish International  liquidity  on  a  stable 
and  continuing  basis. 

Let  us  therefore  encourage  this  newly 
founded  Advisory  Committee  to  seek  out 
a  tenable  and  permanent  solution  as 
quickly  but  as  cautiously  as  possible.  Let 
us  also  be  thankful  that  at  long  last  the 
administration  and  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  realize  the  severity 
of  the  problem  which,  for  qvute  some 
time,  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  have  so  diligently  striven  to 
delineate. 


They  Harregt  Despair:  Tke  Mifrant 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dale 
Wright,  the  crusading  journalist,  has 
written  a  chronicle  of  the  living  condi- 
tions of  migrant  farmworka-s.  "They 
Harvest  Despair"  is  based  upon  the  series 
of  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun  and 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  These  articles  focused  national 
attention  upon  the  plight  of  the  for- 
gotten farm  laborers  who  are  caught  up 
In  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Dale  Wright 
worked  as  a  migrant  in  order  to  imder- 
stand  fully  the  situation.  His  articles 
were  cited  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  as  one  of  the  two  most  distin- 
guished pieces  of  reporting  In  1961,  and 
they  won  for  the  author  a  Heywood 
Broun  Memorial  Award,  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians, 
an  organization  of  25-year  New  York 
City  newspapermen,  and  the  Paul 
Tobenkln  Award  for  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  reporting. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  migrant  worker  and  spon- 
sored a  package  of  bills  in  the  House 
which  were  also  sponsored  by  Senator 
Harrison  Williams  In  the  other  body. 
Some  of  these  have  been  enacted,  others 
are  pending.  Congress  has  not  fulfilled 
Its  responsibility  to  migrants  who  cannot 
exercise  the  traditional  forms  of  politi- 
cal influence  available  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. Since  they  are  constantly  on  the 
move,  they  caimot  fulfill  the  usual  resi- 
dence requirements  for  voter  registra- 
tion. 

Consequently,  then*  problems  are  often 
Ignored.  Their  very  existence  Is  often 
overlooked.  They  remain  faceless  and 
nameless.  Very  few  Americans  know 
these  forgotten  laborers  as  human  be- 
ings, caught  up  in  a  treadmill  of  poverty, 
uneducated,  and  ravaged  by  disease. 

Dale  Wright's  new  book  "They  Harvest 
Despair:  The  Migrant  Worker"  tells  the 
story  of  the  migrant  laborer  In  very 
human  and  moving  terms.  I  hope  all 
my  colleagues  will  have  an  opportimity 
to  read  l|.  Meanwhile,  I  bring  to  their 
attention  a  book  review  by  Robert  Coles 
which  was  published  In  the  New  Yorit 
Herald  Tribmie  on  Sunday,  May  23, 
1965: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sunday, 

May  23,  1965] 

(By  Robert  Coles) 

"They  Harvest  Despair:  The  Migrant  Farm 

Worker."     By     Dale     Wright.     Beacon.     158 

pages.     M.95. 

"The  Slaves  We  Rent."  By  Truman  Moore. 
Illustrated.  Random  House.  171  pages. 
(4.95. 

Here  are  two  books  that  once  again  serve 
to  highlight  a  persisting  national  tragedy. 


Growers  and  fann  hands  alike  are  caught  up 
In  the  terrlMe  ironies  of  our  agricultural 
situation:  svirpluses  that  themselves  are  a 
problem,  associated  with  nervous,  worried 
fanners  who  never  quite  believe  they  have 
permanently  turned  a  comer  from  their  past 
difficulties,  and  millions  of  field  hands,  share- 
croppers or  migrant  workers,  whose  lives  are 
lived  in  such  contrast  to  ours  that  the  very 
eflfort  to  descrilje  them  must  be  labored  and 
strained. 

If  it  takes  effort  and  Ingenuity  to  make 
a  solid.  Informed,  yet  effective  case  about  the 
conditions  of  life  borne  by  our  farmwork- 
ers— one  that  wUl  instruct  without  so  hor- 
rifying the  reader  that  his  attention  or 
sympathy  are  purchased  at  the  price  of  a 
later  forgetfulneas — it  also  takes  courage 
even  to  make  the  attempt;  for  the  books  on 
this  subject  are  by  no  means  as  rare  as  the 
attention  given  to  it  by  most  of  us — that 
would  Include  government.  Industry  and 
labor.  The  titles  of  the  books  themselves 
are  testimony  to  the  conditions  described  as 
well  as  the  continuing  Inventiveness  of 
writers:  "HI  Pares  the  Land,"  "Pactories  in 
the  Field,"  or  "The  Harvesters."  Then  there 
are  valuable  pamphlets  put  out  by  public 
health  officials,  like  "They  PoUow  the  Sun" 
or  "On  the  Season."  The  television  docu- 
mentary "Harvest  of  Shame"  stirred  a  bit  of 
a  controversy,  just  as  John  Steinbeck's 
"Grapes  of  Wrath"  did  decades  earUer.  All 
the  while,  for  millions,  life  goes  on — up  with 
the  sun,  to  the  land,  down  on  one's  knees, 
hands  to  the  crops,  up  with  the  darkening 
sky,  and  home.  To  see  those  "homes"  is  to 
realize  the  very  generosity  of  the  word,  will- 
ing to  lend  Itself  without  discrimination  to 
everything  from  your  home  and  mine  to  any 
flimsy  shack  that  happens  to  cover  human 
beings. 

Not  one  thing  new  do  either  of  these  two 
books  tell  anyone  who  follows  the  Uterature; 
yet  each  of  them  Is  our  generation's  protest 
at  some  of  the  InsenslbUlty  about  us.  How 
many  more  generations  will  have  to  contri- 
bute perceptive,  decent  writers  like  Dale 
Wright  and  Truman  Moore  to  the  task  of  our 
common  arousal  as  responsible,  compassion- 
ate American  citizens? 

Both  these  books  are  In  the  finest  muck- 
raking tradition.  Prom  Tom  Paine  to  James 
Agee  this  Nation  has  produced  poetically 
Intense  pamphleteers,  dlstUling  the  struggle 
of  our  people  for  a  better  life  Into  luminous 
passages  that  dare  expose  the  writers'  craft 
to  the  demands  of  justice.  Mr.  Moore  Is  a 
good  photographer  as  weU  as  a  sensitive 
writer.  His  book  portrays  the  story  of 
migrant  farm  work  in  broad  strokes :  its  his- 
tory. Its  characteristic  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  labor  movement,  the  peculiar  social 
and  cultural  system  built  upon  It,  binding 
and  directing  the  lives  of  millions  of  citizens 
so  unobstrusively  that  most  of  \is  simply 
don't  know  that  such  a  way  of  life  exists  in 
our  very  midst.  Photographs,  touching  and 
saddening  photographs.  Interrupt  the  pages, 
bearing  down  upon  the  benighted  with  their 
visual  evidence  of  fields  and  shacks  and.  most 
of  all,  with  their  people.  When  we  have 
read  the  facts  and  heard  Individual  field 
hands  talk,  we  are  left  with  the  choice  of 
closing  the  book  and  regarding  It  all  as  a 
bad,  vmfathomable  nightmare,  or  going  on 
to  the  ample  and  thorough  references  given 
at  the  end  of  the  book — recuiing  to  do,  or- 
ganizations to  seek,  laws  to  support. 

Mr.  Wright's  book  Is  lees  extensively  In- 
formative than  emotionally  Involving.  It 
Is  essentially  an  expyanslon  of  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  written  to  describe  the  annual 
movement  of  families  up  and  down  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  picking,  moving  on,  picking. 
Anger  and  dismay  streak  throiigh  the  nar- 
rative written  by  this  gifted,  unusual  re- 
porter, wining  to  travel,  Uve  with,  and  work 
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teople  he  describes.     The  writing 
e.  carrying  the  reader  along,  let- 
1  him  periodically  by  suspending 
ominent  long  enough  to  supply 
a  new  batch  of  unnerving  facts, 
page    one   has    Just    what    the 
called:  "a  faint  gllnuner  of  hope." 
L  naglne  that  the  reader  will   Join 
by  harvesting  sympathetic  des- 
his  candid,  indignant  book, 
without   questioning   the   worth    of 
I  wonder  about  their  titles,  and 
indicate  the  authors  have  failed 
Migrants  are  not  slaves,  nor  do 
and  weary  as  a  result  of  their 
met  a  good  niunber  of  migrants 
mined  urban  unemployment  and 
willingly  to  stay  out  and  work 
I  have  even  met  some   who 
>ur  ghettos  for  such  a  life.     Why 
rural  poor  remain  loyal  to  farm- 
dthers  go  to  the  cities   is  an   in- 
Jid   complicated  problem.     If  we 
to  call   every   inliabitant   of   the 
one  of  our  relatively  Impover- 
slave,"  then  I  would  not 
migrants   their   place    in    such    a 
Yet,  frankly,  I  think  we  get 
lining  that  kind  of  language.     The 
has  a  historical  and  political 
simply  not  encompeissed  by  the 
farmers,  who  have,  if  any- 
odd  kind  of  wandering  freedom. 
E  latter,  they  are  not  tied  down  to 
pK>nage  of  relief  checks.     Nor  are 
ps  rchologlcally  depressed  as  a  group 
the  singular  mention  of  "defii>air" 
I  am  not  being  sentimental 
that  many  of  the  migrant  fam- 
studled   showed    less   evidence 
-either  actual  cUnclal  depression. 
p>ervasive  sort  of  agonized  dejec- 
I  have  seen  In  the  upper-middle- 
who  find  their  way  willingly 
oflOces. .    Rather   than   saddle 
1  oor  with  oijr  despair,  we  need  to 
lives  can  fiace  a  near  moneyless 
^agabondagei  and    yet    gather   for 
soThe  persisting  coherence, 
be   clear:    poverty  Is   no  price   to 
virtues  or  stren^rths  it  my  un- 
>pawn.      Yet,    those    virtues    and 
1  lust  be  appreciated  for  what  they 
we  try  to  salvage  them — for  the 
of  us — frcHn  their  sordid  environ - 
can  learn  from  one  another  on 
and  perhaps  surrender  the  no- 
^Ivatlon  lies' in  any  exclusive  do- 
that    of    ovtT    gilded    anarchic 


Crime  ( lontinaes  To  Increase  in  the 
District  of  Colombia 


EXT  BNSION 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 


or  ALABAMA 
lOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  hursday.  July  15, 1965 

MARTIN     of     Alabama.       Mr. 

jyndon  Johnson  and  Nicholas 

continue  to  try  to  tell  other 

country  how  to  live,  but  not 

!tep  has  been  taken  to  make 

safe  for  its  citizens  and  vlsi- 


t  le 


toi-s.  Perhaps  they  could  be  more  help- 
ful to  restoring  law  and  order  to  the 
streets  of  the  Nation  if  they  danon- 
strated  some  concern  over  the  increasing 
crime  rate  in  the  Capital. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  had  a  field  day  castigating  my 
State  cf  Alabama  and  its  people  because 
of  Incidents  created  by  agitators  of  vio- 
lence, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  once 
more  that  there  is  more  crime  in  a  single 
precinct  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  a 
month  than  in  the  whole  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

To  keep  the  recoid  straight.  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  news  story 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  13,  1965.  "District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Rise  for  37th  Month": 
District  of  Columbi.a  Crime  Rises  for  37th 
Month 

Serious  crime  in  the  District  increased  last 
month  by  26.3  percent  over  June  1964,  police 
reported  today. 

It  was  the  37th  consecutive  month  in 
which  the  number  of  local  crimes  showed  a 
rise  over  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  June  figures  brought  the  total  offenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  32,545.  an  increase  of 
12.4  percent  over  the  12  months  ending  in 
June  1964. 

The  June  figures  also  were  slightly  higher 
than  May's,  2,707  compared  to  2.673. 

Compared  to  June  1964.  robberies  showed 
the  greatest  rate  Increase  last  month,  rising 
to  275  from  139,  or  97.8  percent.  House- 
breakings Increased  by  82  to  644;  grand  lar- 
cenies by  38  to  147;  petty  larcenies  by  165  to 
873;  auto  theft  by  139  to  496;  rape  by  4  to 
15,  and  aggravated  assault  by  1  to  246. 

Criminal  homicide,  which  dropped  from  13 
to  11,  was  the  only  category  to  show  a 
decrease. 


Coinage  Act  of   1965 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JEHSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  8926  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
discussion  of  the  coinage  bill,  we  have 
heard  much  talk  centering  on  the  fact 
that  this  is  merely  a  localized  problem — 
that  the  West  is  the  only  area  concerned 
with  the  mining  of  silver.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Any  employee  of  the  Raritan  Copper 
Works  or  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining in  Perth  Amboy.  N.J.,  knows  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  industry  to 
the  central  Jersey  area.  Besides  this, 
there  is  also  a  pressing  national  need  to 
conserve  the  silver  supply — for  these 
reasons,  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Silver  is  not  always  mined  as  other 


metals;  it  is  mostly  produced  as  a  by- 
product of  other  ores.  This  silver  is  too 
valuable  to  use  in  coinage.  According 
to  Mr.  Walter  McBride,  general  manager 
of  the  Raritan  Copper  Works,  6,747,000 
ounces  of  silver  were  refined  there  in  1963 
from  copper  slimes.  In  fact,  the  output 
of  refinement  of  silver  in  America  now 
stands  at  over  36  million  ounces  a  year. 

Although  it  was  difficult  for  some  to 
reconcile  not  having  gold  in  the  mid- 
thirties,  it  will  be  similarly  necessary  to 
do  without  silver  in  coins.  We  cannot 
peril  our  Nation's  economy  and  take  the 
chance  of  running  out  of  silver  in  the 
next  half  dozen  years  by  keeping  our 
coins  on  the  silver  standard. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  the  creation 
of  a  national  Joint  Committee  on  Coin- 
age under  another  title  of  this  bill.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  surest  means  of  in- 
suring a  safe  and  sound  currency  system 
for  future  years. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  impera- 
tive. 


Specific  Lists  of  Items  Affected  by  the 
Excise  Tax  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  in 
response  to  many  requests  from  people 
throughout  the  country,  I  submitted  for 
the  Record  a  general  list  of  those  items 
affected  by  the  recent  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

It  appears  from  the  great  number  of 
additional  requests  for  more  specific  in- 
formation on  those  items  affected  by  the 
excise  tax  reduction  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful for  me  to  submit  a  list  eniunerating 
each  of  the  popular  consumer  items 
affected  by  the  excise  tax  reduction,  un- 
der the  categories  which  I  previously 
listed  in  the  Record. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  list  will  be  of 
further  use  to  consumers  and  retailers 
who  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  what  items  should  be 
subject  to  the  excise  tax  reductions  and, 
therefore,  lower  retail  prices. 

I  might  note,  by  way  of  clarification, 
that  I  have  listed  the  categories  under 
two  different  base  price  areas  from  which 
the  excise  tax  percentage  was  figured  un- 
der the  old  law.  The  first  section  in- 
cludes those  items  In  which  the  excise 
tax  was  based  on  the  retail  price;  the 
second  section  Includes  those  Items  in 
which  the  tax  is  based  on  the  manufac- 
turers' price. 

The  list  of  popular  consumer  items 
affected  by  the  excise  tax  reduction  fol- 
lows: 
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Item 


A.  JKWELBT  AND  BELATED  rTEUS 

AmlKf 

Beryl  of  the  foUowing  types: 

Aquamarine 

Emerald -- 

Golden  beryl - 

Ileliodor - 

Morganlte - 

Crysoberyl  of  the  fbllowlng  types: 

Alexandrite - -- 

Tot's  eye ■ 

Chrysolite - ■ 

Corundum  of  the  following  types: 

Ruby - - ■ 

Sapphire - -■ 

Diamond 


Feldspar  of  the  following  types:  Moonstone.. 


Garnet. 
Jadeite  Gade)... 
Jet 

Lapis  lazuli 

Nephrite  Cade). 


Esdae  tax 


10  percent... 


-do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do- 
-do. 

.do. 
.do- 
.do. 

-do- 
-do- 
-do- 


do. 

do. 


Opal 

Pearls  (natural  and  cultured) . 

Peridot - 

Quartz  of  the  following  types: 

Amethyst 

Bloodstone 

Citrine 

Moss  agate 


Onyx. 


Sardonyx. 

Tiger-eye. 

Spinel 

Tor 


ropaz 

Tourmaline. 
Turquoise.. 
Zircon - 


Any  synthetic  stones  called  by  the  above  names 

Articles  made  of,  or  ornamented  with  precious  metals  oc 

imitations  thereof. 
Watches - 

Clocks. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


Excise  tax 

remaining 

after 

tax  cut 


.do. 
.do. 


-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do- 


-do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


CRses  and  movements  for  watches  and  clocks 

Gold,  gold-plated,  silver  or  sterling  flatware  or  hollow- 
ware  and  silver-plated  hollow  ware. 

Opera  glasses - -- 

Lorgnettes 

Marine  glasses - 

Field  glasses --■ 

Binoculars. - - - Vj","'" 

(Note.— The  above  enumeration  was  amended  In 
1958  to  Impose  a  tax  on  pearls,  precious  and  semi- 
precious stones,  and  Imitations  thereof.  The  above 
items  are  not  taxable  when  used  on  military  uniforms, 
medical  equipment,  religious  articles,  etc.  Automo- 
bile clocks  or  accessory  clocks  are  not  taxable.) 

B.  yURS 

Articles  made  of  fur,  and  articles  of  which  such  fur  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  (3  times  the  value 
of  the  next  most  valuable  component  material). 


-do 

.do 


.do- 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


None. 

Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Item 


C.  TOILET  FBEFABATIONB 


Perfume... 

Essences 

Extracts 

Toilet  waters 

Cosmetics 

Petroleum  jellies. 

Hair  oils 

Pomades 

Hair  dressings... 
Hair  restoratives 

Hair  dyes — 

Toilet  powders  (except  for  baby  oU,  powder,  and  lotion).. 
Similar  substances 


Excise  tax 


D.  LUGOAQB,  HAKDHAOfl,  ETa 


Bathing  suit  bags.. 
Beach  bags  or  kits. 
BiUfoIds. 


...do. 


Do. 


Briefcases — 

Brief  bags 

Camping  bags 

Card  and  pass  cases.. 

Collar  cases 

Cosmetic  bags  and  kits 

Dressing  cases. 

Dufflebags... 

Furlough  bags - 

Garment  bags  designed  for  use  by  travelers.- - 

Hat  boxes  designed  for  use  by  travelers--. 

Haversacks — 

Key  cases  or  containers 

^Cn&DS&cks  -  -- ___.___—___-—-------—-—-----------• 

Knitting  or  shopping  bags  (suitable  for  use  as  purses  or 

handbags). 
Makeup  boxe^ ■ 

anicure  set  cases ..- -. 

Memorandum  pad  cases ..- 

Musette  bags 

Overnight  bags 

Pockettxwks 

Purses  and  handbags -- 

Ring  binders,  capable  of  closure  on  all  sides 

Salesmen's  sample  or  display  cases.bags  or  trunks 

Satchels 

Shoe  and  slipper  bags.. 

Suitcases -.- 

Tie  cases 

Toilet  kits  and  cases -- 

Traveling  bags — 

Trunks — - 

Vanity  bags  or  eases 

Valises - -- 

Wallets - 

Wardrobe  ciiscs — - 


10  percent. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Excise  tax 

remaining 

after 

tax  cut 


.do. 


-do. 


do 

do.... 

do..-. 

do...- 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
-...do. 
-...do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
...-do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


None. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Manufacturers'  excise  tax 


Item 


MOTOR  VEHICLES 


Automobile  truck  clia.ssis 

Automobile  truck  bodies 

Automobile  buj;  cha-^wis 

Automobile  bus  bodies — 

Pclioolbuses 

Truck  and  bus  trailer  and  semitrailer 

chas.sis  and  body. 
Tractors  used  with  trailer.'!  In  highway 

trsinsportation. 
CinniieT    coaches:  Bodies    for    self-pro- 
pelled mobile  homes. 

Feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  equipment 

SniiiU,  3-wheelp<l  trucks - 

.\utomobileR  (clia.'^sis  and  bodies  other 
than  tlio.'T  taxable  above). 


C'liii.s.sl.s  and  l>odies  for  trailers  and  semi- 
trailers suitable  for  use  in  connection 
with  passenger  automobiles  (house 
trailers  and  tractors  are  exempted). 


Excise  tax 


10  percent. 

do 

....do 

...-do 

do 

do 


Excise  tax  remaining 
after  tax  cut 


...do —. 

--do 


8  to  10  percent. 

10  pcrc«it 

do 


..do. 


10  percent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
None. 
10  percent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

None. 

7  percent  on  June  22, 
1965,  6  percent  on 
Jan.  1, 1966,  4  percent 
on  Jan.  1, 1967,  2  per- 
cent on  Jan.  1,  1968, 
1  percent  on  Jan.  1, 
1969. 
Do. 


Item 


Excise  tax 


Excise  tax  remaining 
after  tax  cut 


Automobile  parts  and  accessories  (ex- 
cept   tires,   auto   radios,    and    inner 
tubes): 
Spark  plugp -- - 


Storage  batteries --- 

Leaf  springs 

Coils—. -- - 

Timers - 

Tire  chains  (etc.) - 

Tnick  parts  similar  to  those  above - 


ArrLI.\NCE3     AND     UGHT     BVLBS 

A.  Refrigeration  equipment: 

Uousehold-tyi>c  refrigerators  (for 
single  or  multiple  cabinet  installa- 
tions) having,  or  being  designed 
for  use  with  an  electrical,  gas, 
kerosene,  or  gasoline  imit. 

Household-type  quick  freezers  de- 
signed to  run  on  electricity,  gas, 
kerosene,  or  gasoline. 

Combination  freezers  and  refrigera- 
tors. 

Self-contained  air  conditioner  units 


8  percent. 
do.... 


.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


6  percent. 


do 

do 

10  percent 


Entirely  repealed  on 
Jan.  1,  1966. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
To  be  repealed  In  1972. 


None. 


Do. 
Do. 
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k  w 


h     Kki-tr 

Kk'Ct 

Electric 

Klect 


fiirn  »ces) 


KK-ct 
Elt>ct 
spro 
Eltx.-iric.i; 

u^ed  for 

inp  V, 

suiupt  _ 
Electric  n 
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C.  Electri 
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and 


c  inimersion  heaters... 
r|c     blankets,     sheets, 

i.«.  or  oil  appliances  of  the  type 

cooking,  warming,  or  keepv- 
aria  food  or  beverages  for  con- 
io  1  on  the  premises. 

ixers,  whippers,  and  juicers.. 
(|irect -motor  and  belt -driven 

air  circulators. 

haust  blowers _ 

gas  clothes  driers.. 

di  or  chimes 

di  humidifiers 

di  ihwashers 

fc  )d  choppers  and  grinders 

h(  dge  trimmers 

ic  ■  cream  fieezers 

m  ingles 


pi  nts  pressers 

g  LS,  or  oil  incinerator  units  and 

iisposal  units, 
lafmmowers    (up    to    21-incb 

mAor-driven  fans  and  air  cir- 
>t  the  household  type, 
light  bulbs;  Electric  light 
:\nli  tubes. 


KNTERT 
AMI  Till 
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Item 


gas,  and  oil  appliances  and 
n  equipment: 

c,  gas.  or  oil  water  beaters 

flatirons 

c  air  heaters  (not  Including 


radio  receiving  sets 

receiving  sets  (for  entertain- 


Radio  reir 

menu. 
Automobil 
Television 

mem  I. 

.\utomobit  television  receiving  sets.. 
Phonograpfi 
Combinat 
Radio  aiKi 

accessor! 
Phonogni 


Excise  tax 


5  percent.. 

do.-.. 

do.... 


.do. 
.do. 

.do 


.do. 
.do- 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do_ 
.do- 


do... 

do.... 

10  percent 


.■1.) 
.do. 


s  of  any  of  the  foregoing 

television  components  and 
>  (tubes,  chassis,  etc.). 

records 


EMEP.TAI.^IENT    EQltP.VIENT: 
INSTRUIVENT.-< 


niiiients  fexcept  those  used 
ious  purposes). 


.do. 

.do- 
_do 
-do- 
do. 

do- 


.'Jo. 


KE(  Kf.  \TI|)\AI.    EQIIPMEST:    SPORTING 
'".OODS 


lets,  rackets,  and  racket 
>ver  -22  inches  in  length), 
;ng,  shuttlecocks,  and  stand- 

l  pool  tables  (over  45  inches 
,  and  balls  and  cues. 

lis  and  pins- 

1.=  and   traps   for  throwing 


s  and  bats 

and  mallels- 


j  Is 
to  les- 


bsl 
p<  les, 


ti  i 


rings,  nets  and  posts 

f,  creels,  reels,  and  artificial 

p.  and  flies. 

26  inches  or  longer),  balls, 

(3r>- inches  «h-  longer). 

Is  and  sticks 

d  mallets 

snowshoes,  snow  tobog- 

sleds  (60  inches  or  longer). 
5.  rackets,  and  racket  frames 
g  23  inches  or  more),  and 
ine. 
is  tables,   balls,   nets,  and 


-do- 


....do 


.do- 
.do- 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do- 


-...do- 


-do. 
.do. 


i  - 


nets,  rackets,  and  racket 
inches  or  longer)  and  racket 


.VAI.  ECllIPME-ST— PHOTO- 
PHIC  EQUIPMENT 


« tee 


■pt  X-ray  cameras  and 
hing  more  than  4  pounds 
f  lens  and  accessories). 


weigl 


.do. 
.do. 

-do. 
-do. 


.do. 


Exclae  tax  remaining 
after  tax  cut 


-N'one. 
Ho. 
Uo. 

Do. 
no. 

Do. 


1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Du. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Repealed  on  January 
1,  196<),  except  tax  on 
bulbs  used  In  pre- 
viously taxable  items 
repealed  on  June  22, 
l'.*i'i. 


I 


N<ine. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 

J)0. 

I>0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
10  percent. 

None. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Item 


Camera  lenses  (except  still  camera 
lenses  having  a  focal  length  of  120 
millimeters  or  more  and  motion  pic- 
ture camera  lenses  having  a  focal 
length  of  more  than  30  millimeters). 

rnex|)osod  photographic  film  (except 
X-ray,  niicrolilni,  or  film  over  150  feet 
in  lonpth'). 

Electrio  motion  or  still  picture  projec- 
tor- of  the  household  type. 

BtSl.VESS  MACHINES 


Excise  tax 


10  p)erccnt  - 


-do- 


;  jv^reent- 


Addiiig  machines 

.\ddressing  machines _ 

.Vutograph  ic  registers !  ] ' !  I  - 1 ' "  Ido 

B ank  proof  m achines do 


10  percent. 
do 


Billing  machines. 

Bookkeeping  machines _-!]I^ 

Calculating  mach ines 

Card  punch  machines ]!"' 

Ca.sh  registers  (except  the  type  used  in 
over-the-coimter     retaM 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


registering 
sales) . 

Change  making  machines 

Check  writing,  signing,  canceling,  per 
forating,  etc.,  machines. 

Computing  machines 

Coin  counters . 

Dictographs- l\ll"[[[[[[V. 

Dictating  machines l]"\["[[\[ 

Dictating  machine  record  shaving  ma- 
chines. 

Duplicating  macliines - 

K  m bossing  machines 

Envelope  o[X'ning  machines _" 

Erasing  niacliincs.. ..'....[ 

Folding  machines 

I'anfold  machines 

l-'are  registers  and  boxes 

List ing  machines 

Lino-a-Tmie  smd  similar  machines 

Mailing  machines 

Multigraph  machines,  typesetting  ma- 
chines and  type-justifying  machines. 

Numlioring  machines..- 

I'ortable  paper  fasti-ning  machines 

I'ayroll  machines 

Pencil  sharpeners 

Postal  permit  mailing  machines 

Punchcard  machines 

.Sortmg  machines.  - ' 

Stencil  cutting  machines  (except  those 
used  in  shipping  departments  in  mak- 
ing cutout  stencils  for  marking  freight 
shipments. 

.'Shorthand  writing  machines... - 

Sealing  machines _._ „ 

Tabulating  nuwhinca ^"L.I^ldo 

Ticket-counting  machines do 

Ticket-issuing  machines... I         do 

Typewriters | do 

...do. 

...do. 

..do. 


-..do. 
...do. 
...do. 
..-do. 
...do. 
...do- 
...do. 
...do.. 
...do. 
...do., 
-.-do.. 


-.do... 

..do.. 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

.-do... 

-.do... 

--<lo... 


do 

..-do 


Transcribing  machines 

Time- recording  devices 

Combinations  of  any  of  the  foregoing,.. 

PENS   AND   .MErnXNICAL  PENCILS   AND 
LIGHTERS 


Mecli.rinical  Hu'liters  rorcig;u-cttes,ciiz;irs, 
and  pitK'.-;. 


.Mechanic:!',  [leru-ils,  fountain  ih'us,  :ind 
ballixiint  [lens. 


MATCHES 


Plain  n:  Urlic- 


Fancy  m-ilches- .  - - 

SVKE   KEPO.SIT   BOXES 

Use  of  -ifo  deixjsit  box  or  similar  re- 
cepi.icle. 

rr.AYI.VG  CABDS 

Playing  card  packs 

TOBACCO 

Tob.icco.  manufactured  (chewing,  smok- 
ing, snulT. 


10 cents  [jer  lighter 
but  not  more 
than  10  percent 
of  selling  price. 

10  percent _- 


2  cents  per  1  ,()tK), 
but  not  more 
than  10  jK'rcent 
of  manufac- 
turer's price. 

•t'-j  cents  [KT  l,(K)0 


10  piTcent. 


1.3  cents  jKT  pack. 


10  cents  f)er  jx)und. 


Excise  tax  remaining 
after  tax  cut 


None. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


All  repealed  January 
1,  1966. 
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The  Separation  Barrier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   HEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  warned  in  his  historic  speech 
at  Howard  University  that  the  "separa- 
tion barrier"  Isolating  the  poor,  the  dis- 
enfranchised, and  the  Negro  from  the 
larger  communities  in  which  they  live 
remains  Intact.  The  conditions  which 
result  in  this  alienation  are  multidimen- 
sional and  require  the  best  efforts  of  all 
of  us  to  overcome  them. 

Bruce  Blossat  discussed  this  question 
In  a  column  in  the  New  York  World  Tele- 
gram and  Sim  on  Jime  22,  1965.  His 
article  points  out  how  President  Johnson 
Is  determined  to  build  the  essential 
bridges  to  end  this  isolation. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and 
Sun,  June  22.  1965) 
Seeking  an  End  to  Racial  Isolation 
(By  Bruce  Bioesat) 
Newly  highlighted  by  President  Johnson, 
the  severe  Isolation  &nd  alienation  of  mil- 
Uons  of  Negroes  from  established  American 
society  Ifi  being  recognized  Increaaingly  here 
as  the  stiffest  of  all  obstacles  to  racial  har- 
mony In  this  country. 

The  President,  In  his  milestone  speech  at 
Howard  University,  noted  the  stunning  fact 
that  this  condition  of  separation  actually  has 
Increased  even  as  some  aspects  of  the  Negro's 
economic  and  social  status  have  been  Un- 
proved. 

The  administration's  poverty  fighters,  con- 
tending on  one  hand  with  steady  buifetings 
of  criticism,  come  up  against  the  "separa- 
tion barrlCT"  steadily  as  they  begin  to  work 
among  the  poor.  Poverty  knows  no  color 
line,  but  It  has  struck  with  great  force  among 
Negro  families. 

Part — but  only  part — of  the  Isolation  is 
seen  ae  a  function  of  educational  insuffl- 
ciencies.  Concerned  white  people  are  «mi- 
tinuotusly  astonished  at  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  this  lack,  and  its  effects  on  the 
most  sincere  efforts  to  communicate  across 
the  wide  gulf . 

An  earnest  young  woman  undertook  to 
help  in  remedial  reading  woric  among  some 
Negro  boys  aged  12  to  14.  She  thought  that 
scanning  the  baseball  news  In  the  local  news- 
paper would  be  a  solid  beginning  point  with 
a  bunch  of  active  lads. 

Yet,  though  they  lived  but  a  few  blocks 
from  a  baseball  stadium,  none  of  the  young- 
sters ever  had  heard  of  the  local  major 
league  team.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  pro- 
fessional leagues  or  their  players. 

Even  as  they  walk  beyond  the  physical 
confines  of  their  '•cities  within  cities,"  they 
necessrily  move  as  if  surroimded  by  an  in- 
visible moat. 

Isolation,  compounded  by  many  economic 
and  social  factors,  grades  into  alienation — 
nearly  total  hostility — in  many  areas  of  those 
large  U.S.  cities  where  de  facto  segregation  Is 
a  grinding  reality. 

At  the  core  of  this  hostility,  the  poverty 
fighters  are  discovering,  Is  an  incredibly  huge 
reservoir  of  mistrust. 

In  countless  places,  no  matter  how  big  a 
"badge    of    concern"    they   wear,    interested 
whites  and  even  "established"  Negroes  can- 
not cross  the  lines  fixed  by  the  alienated. 
Where  the  problem  has  a  southern  context. 


bridging  efforts  have  to  be  of  a  different 
order.  Atlanta,  Oa.,  long  was  offered  to  the 
Nation  as  a  bright  example  of  what  might  be 
achieved  through  dogged  attempts  at  mutual 
understanding. 

But  racial  outbursts  In  1964  over  public 
accommodations  Issues  dlocloeed  that  this 
bridge,  too,  was  extremely  fraU,  Involving  too 
few  people  on  both  sides  of  the  gtilf. 

Such  reverses  In  those  places  where  a  bridg- 
ing effort  has  been  made  only  underscore  the 
magnitude  of  the  difficulty. 

Atlanta  and  Philadelphia  have  the  advan- 
tage that  the  white  business  establishment 
and  political  power  structure  in  both  In- 
sta.nces  show  awareness  of  the  problem  and 
a  steady  Intent  to  act.  Atlanta  Is  further 
helped  by  having  an  educated  Negro  estab- 
lishment as  an  effective  counterpart. 

In  less  favored  communities,  the  "aliena- 
tion" obstacle  is  mountainous.  Only  the 
faintest  stirrings  of  effort  are  visible  on  both 
sides  of  the  gap.  One  of  the  exceptions,  per- 
haps, is  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  last  summer's 
riots  stunned  the  city  into  acceptance  of  the 
harsh  realities. 

Its  antipoverty  programs  are  being  framed 
with  the  clear  purpose  of  breaking  the  barrier 
and  enlisting  the  Isolated,  alienated  Negro 
community. 

The  President's  well -received  attentions  to 
this  grave  dilemma,  as  laid  out  in  his  Howard 
speech,  are  serving  now  to  Interest  more  and 
more  white  and  Negro  leaders  In  the  urgent 
necessity  of  building  strong,  durable  bridges 
to  end  the  Negro  community's  critical  Isola- 
tion and  begin  to  eliminate  the  deeply  em- 
bedded, potentially  explosive  mistrust  of  the 
alienated. 

The  premium  today  is  on  bridge-builders, 
men  of  good  wUl  on  both  sides  who  want  to 
make  a  genuine,  determined  effort  at  span- 
ning the  gulf. 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


Hamer  H.  Badge 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  that  struck  the  world  community 
yesterday  emphasizes  the  impact  that 
Adlal  Stevenson  had  on  our  lives  and  on 
our  hopes  for  a  perm&nent  peace.  The 
poignant  sense  of  personal  and  national 
loss  felt  by  all  people  resulted  not  only 
because  he  was  removed  abruptly  from 
us  at  a  time  when  he  was  brilliantly  car- 
rying out  a  vital  duty,  but  also  because  he 
dignified  pubUc  service. 

Among  political  leaders  he  was  imique 
for  he  was  genuinely  sensitive  to  hvunan 
wants  and  aware  that  our  great  d«noc- 
racy  could  be  perpetrated  only  if  Its 
members  elevated  the  people  by  their 
own  lives  and  actions.  His  eloquence, 
his  intelligence,  and  his  taste  made  us 
all  proud  to  be  Americans.  Long  after 
our  personal  sadness  at  his  passing  sub- 
sides, our  memory  of  him,  his  deeds,  and 
his  personal  exemplification  of  what  is 
best  in  our  way  of  life  will  remain.  It 
Is  perhaps  best  to  characterize  his  con- 
tributions to  mankind  by  quoting  his 
eulogy  to  another  great  American,  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt.  Of  her,  he  said: 

She  would  rather  light  candles  than  let 
the  world  live  in  darkness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commissioner, 
the  Honorable  Hamer  H.  Budge,  recently 
was  the  subject  of  an  extremely  lauda- 
tory article  in  the  New  Yoi*  Times  in 
connection  with  the  first  anniversary  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Commission  by 
President  Johnson.  The  article  was  par- 
ticularly exceptional  in  that  it  reversed 
the  position  taken  by  the  Times  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  the  Times  was  exceed- 
ingly critical — doubting  that  he  had  the 
experience  for  the  job.  It  is  good  to  see 
the  record  set  straight. 

Under  leave  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  am  including  two  editorials  from 
Idaho  newspapers,  one  by  John  Corlett. 
writing  in  tiie  July  3  edition  of  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman,  Boise,  and  the  other 
appearing  In  the  July  U  edition  of  the 
Times-News.  Twin  Falls.  Both  of  these 
editorials  point  oat  the  fact  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
C(xnmissloners,  and  employees  have  dis- 
covered, after  a  year  of  working  with 
Mr.  Budge,  what  Idahoans  could  have 
told  them  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hamer  Budge  is  one  of 
the  most  dedicated,  able,  and  effective 
men  ever  to  serve  Idaho's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  and  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  hold  the  seat  he  once  occupied. 

It  is  with  pride  and*a  sense  of  privilege 
that  I  submit  the  editorials,  which 
follow : 

POLPTICALLT  SPEAKING 

(By  Joim  Corlett) 

Hamer  H.  Budge  of  Boise  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  a  yecir. 

After  he  was  nominated  for  the  post  by 
President  Johnson  in  June  of  1964.  a  cry 
went  up  amongst  eastern  liberals.  They 
questioned  Budge's  qviallflcations  for  no  good 
reason  except  that  he  had  been  a  conserva- 
tive while  serving  In  the  Ck>ngre6S.  1951  to 
1961.  , 

The  U.S.  Senate  confirmed  Budge's  ap- 
pointment on  June  26. 1964. 

Among  the  newspapers  which  bemoaned 
Budge's  appointment  to  Uie  SEC  was  the 
New  York  Times,  which  probably  couldn't 
understand  why  the  President  chose  a  man 
BO  far  away  from  Wall  Street  and  the  finan- 
cial centers  of  the  East. 

It  Is  of  some  great  significance,  therefore, 
that  the  New  Ycwk  Times  carried  last  Sun- 
day ft  story  by  Eileen  Shanahan  of  its  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  headlined  "SEC  Applauds 
Once-Oontroverslal  Nomination." 

The  Times  writer  started  out  her  story, 
which  was  laudatory  of  Budge,  with  these 
words: 

"To  the  Intense  surprise  of  practically 
everybody  at  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Hamer  H.  Budge  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  valued — and  enormously  well -liked — 
member  of  the  team." 

Miss  (or  perhaps  it  is  Mrs.)  Shanahan 
went  on  to  point  out  that  (n^or  to  his  ap- 
pointment he  was  known  only  "as  the  effec- 
tive and  tough  partisan  Republican  infighter 
that  be  had  proved  himself  to  be  during  a 
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intimately  acquainted  with  Budge 
lave  UAd  them  a  year  ago  this  is 
what  would  happen. 

his  decade  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

Budge    was    a     "Congressman's 

-e^sman."    He  worked  hard  and  was  re- 

among  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 

He  was  a  conservative  representing 

State  and  his  voting  record 

It.     But  he  played  the  game  by  the 

down  by  Congress  and  his  political 

did  not  prevent  him  from  respect- 

vlewB  of  his  opponents,  and   they 

"  in  kind. 

was  a  powerful  figure  in  the  House 

the  House  Appropriations  Ccanmlttee 

te  dnnonstrated  he  could,  better  than 

H  epubllcans  in  a  Democratic  Congress. 

done  f cm:  Idaho.    One  can  be  sure 

he  still  in  the  House  funds  would 

made  available  long  since  for  the 

Teton  project  In  eastern  Idaho. 

Budge  was   not  a  "politl- 

]  oUtlcian."  and  somehow  was  unable 

the  people  of  the  Second  District 

e  fectlveness  in  Congress. 

:  ds  characteristics  stand  him  in  good 

the  SEC,  wrote  Miss  Shanahan: 

staff  finds  Judge  Budge  *a  very  able 

quick  •   •   •  a  nice  guy  with  a 

of  humor  •  •  •  really  good  to  work 

•  •  he  never  tries  to  cut  you  down  or 

a  look  bad  •••."• 

Commission    chairman,    Manuel    F. 

speaks  glowingly  of  'the  Judge.' " 

not  exactly  an  imbiased  witness,"  he 

"pm  very  fond  of  the  Judge.    He's  a 

"er  of  this  Commission  and  a  valu- 

Mr.  Cohen  mentions  among  other 

7udge  Budge's  Icnowledge  of  Congress. 

led  the  chairman  to  make  of  Com- 

Budge  a  sort  of  special  projects 

dealing  with  Congress  on  such  mat- 

a   new   building   for   the   Commis- 


se  ise( 


y  >u  : 


ons. 


gets  his  "Judge"  title  from  the  Job 

before  he  was  appointed  to  the  SEC. 

serving  at  that  time  as  a  judge  of 

Third    Judicial    District    Court    In 


Proved  Again 


of  Hamer  Budge  have  been  reading 

t  they've  known  all  along,  that  Mr. 

a  capable,  efficient,  human  admln- 

But  because  Mr.  Budge  also  Is  a 

individual  and  soft  spoken.  It  usually 

some  time  to  realize  that  he's 

ry  person.     The  occasion  for 

in  UviduxUs  finally  making  the  discovery 

i  Irst  anniversary  of  Mr.  Budge's  ap- 

-■ '   to  the  SecuriUes   and  Exchange 

His  friends  aren't  the  slightest 

to  learn  that  Mr.  Budge  has 

himself  as  a  solid  member  of  the 

and  other  members  of  the  Com- 

and  all  members  of  the  staff  are  quite 

Mr.  Budge. 

the  Conunlsslon  offices,  Mr.  Budge 

as  "the  Judge"  or  perhaps  "Judge 

which    rhymes    and    sounds    quite 

in  keeping  with  the  pleasant  pereon- 

the  Commissioner.     It's  an  honest 

Mr.   Budge   was  third  district 

Boise  prior  to  his  apix>intment  to 

and  Exchange  Commission. 
forgotten  now  is  the  uproar  that 
Budge's     appointment    more 
year  ago.     The  Times-News  and  a 


be  avise 
ii 
Seci  rities ; 


couple  of  other  newspapers  In  this  part  of 
the  Nation  were  almost  alone  In  labeling  the 
selection  as  a  fine  appointment.  Some  of  the 
uproar  developed  because  of  Mr.  Budge's  con- 
servatism. Under  congressional  examination 
for  the  appointment,  he  declared  he  "would 
be  happy"  to  answer  to  the  label  as  a  con- 
aervative.  Some  of  the  uproar  was  for  politi- 
cal reasons  and  there  were  objections  that 
Mr.  Budge  had  no  background  for  such  work. 

But  Mr.  Budge  ignored  all  the  fuss  and 
quietly  went  about  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission.  He  proved  all  over  again 
that  he's  a  capable  individual.  It  was  at 
least  the  third  time  Mr.  Budge  has  had  to 
prove  his  capability.  There  was  some  criti- 
cism and  contentions  of  "political  payoff" 
when  he  was  appointed  third  district  Judge, 
but  the  criticism  faded  away  when  Mr.  Budge 
went  to  work.  Earlier,  he  had  proved  to 
citizens  of  southern  Idaho  that  he  was  a 
good  U.S.  Representative,  an  office  he  might 
still  hold  if  he  had  been  Just  a  bit  more 
outspoken. 

Mr.  Budge's  friends  will  find  a  little  satis- 
faction in  the  means  \ised  to  proclaim  facts 
they  have  known  about  "the  Judge"  all 
alon^.  An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  27  Is  headlined  "SEC  Applauds  Once- 
Controversial  Nomination"  with  subhead- 
ings reading,  "After  A  Year,  Judge  Budge 
Valued  as  Team  Member"  and  "Doughty  Re- 
publican Praised  by  Democratic  Colleagues." 
The  New  York  Times  was  among  the  critics 
when  Mr.  Budge  was  appointed  to  the  SEC  a 
year  ago.  That  great,  gray  Journal  of  "all 
the  news  that's  fit  to  print"  Just  couldn't 
understand  why  President  Johnson  was  ap- 
pointing a  man  with  no  financial  back- 
ground. Unfortimately,  appointments  made 
for  political  reasons  seldom  work  out  like 
this,  but  then  there  are  so  few  men  like 
Hamer  Budge. 


Adlai  SteycDSOD 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or   NOBTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  feel  an  overwhelming  inadequacy.  For 
I  feel  unable  to  engender  seeming  elo- 
quence to  speak  of  the  nimble  wit  and 
tongue  which  was  still  yesterday  in  Lon- 
don. 

However,  I  feel  that  I  must  smother 
my  sense  of  inadequacy  and  speak  in 
praise  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Although 
he  was  claimed  as  the  native  son  of  the 
"Land  of  Lincoln"  and  later  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  we  In  North  Carolina  had 
deep  afiBnity  for  this  great  spirit  for 
peace  who  has  left  us  for  his  own  eternal 
peace.  I  had  the  very  great  honor  of 
knowing  him  personally  and  feel  a  sense 
of  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  he  aided 
my  political  career  while  I  as  a  much 
younger  man  became  interested  in  the 
field  of  politics.  Ambassador  Stevenson 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  our  State,  where 
his  sister  lived  for  many  years. 

We  came  to  know  him  and  to  love  him 
as  our  own  in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  Later, 
the  free  world  did  the  same. 

He  leaves  for  all  of  us  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  personal  courage  and  devotion  to 
cause.  He  did  not  despair.  Let  us  now 
not  despair  and  seek  for  him  the  goal  he 
sought  for  us — a  lasting  world  peace. 


Do  We  Have  Property  Rights? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   XDABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent bitterly  condemning  the  proposal  to 
^iminate  most  outdoor  advertising,  with 
compliance  ordered  by  January  1,  1968, 
under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  Federal  road 
money.  The  letter  then  contains  a  very 
strong  statement  of  "Federal  money  and 
how  it  results  In  complete  Federal  rcon- 
trol." 

Under  leave  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  hereby  quote  excerpts  from  this 
letter: 

It  used  to  be  in  this  country  that  if  a 
person  owned  property  he  could  do  with  It  as 
he  desired  so  long  as  his  use  thereof  did  not 
harm  other  persons.  Now  apparently  Cdn- 
gress  intends  to  pass,  or  at  least  seriously  con- 
sider passing  a  law  which  will  restrict  the  free 
use  of  property  on  lands  not  within  the  high- 
way rights-of-way  and  a  use  which  is  in.  no 
way  harmful  to  other  persons  or  the  public 
In  general  but  merely  detracts  from  the 
esthetic  beauty,  so  to  speak,  of  the  countiy- 
side  as  motorists  approach  urban  areas. 

The  first  thought  that  strikes  me  (and  one 
with  which  I  have  been  stricken  on  numerous 
occasions  for  some  time)  is  what  has  beccWe 
of  individual  freedom  in  this  country?  Why 
should  not  a  property  owner  and  a  taxpayer 
have  the  right  to  make  any  use  of  his  prop- 
erty he  desires  so  long  as  such  use  is  not 
harmful  or  deleterious  to  other  persons? 
While  the  presence  of  advertising  signs  on 
some  farm  adjacent  to  a  highway  might  of- 
fend the  delicate  sensitivities  of  some  people 
(including,  evidently,  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  a  number  of  long-nosed 
Congressmen)  In  that  their  presence  detracts 
from  the  scenic  beauties  (coming  into  Boise 
this  would  mean  sagebrush),  I  fail  to  see 
where  the  existence  of  such  signs  constitutes 
any  harm  to  other  persons. 

We  might  as  well  take  all  advertising  out 
of  newspapers  too  since  it  might  constitute 
an  eyestrain  on  the  reader,  who  should  be 
paying  more  attention  to  our  objective  news 
reporting. 

The  Government  and  the  State  both  have 
the  right  to  condemn  private  property  for  a 
public  use;  i.e.,  highway  rights-of-way.  The 
power  to  condemn  adjacent  land  so  as  to 
restrict  the  erection  of  advertising  signs  or 
the  power  to  restrict  the  use  of  such  land 
for  that  pxirpose  without  actual  condemna- 
tion goes  far  afield  of  any  public  use. 

With  all  of  the  world  and  domestic  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  collectively  and  Its 
citizens  individually,  I  should  think  that 
Congress  could  find  more  to  do  than  con- 
stantly devising  ways  and  means  to  restrict 
the  individual  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  in  my  opinion  It's  a  sad  commen- 
tary indeed  on  the  attitude  of  the  "peqple's 
representatives"  when  they  spend  about  half 
their  time  doing  Just  that. 

This  proposal  is  Just  about  as  rotten  as 
the  firearm  legislation  and  in  my  opinion 
strikes  at  basic  and  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Pederad  Constitution  has  been  very 
much  in  the  news  of  late.  It  has  been 
used  as  the  basis  for  passing  civil  rights 
legislation.  But  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment  says,  in  part,  "nor  shall  any 
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state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 

Note,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inclusion  of 
"property"  in  this  language.  Are  we 
now.  In  direct  contradiction  of  this 
amendment,  to  pass  a  law  condemning 
property  in  the  form  of  highway  bill- 
boards "without  due  process  of  law?" 

Every  effort  should  certainly  be  made 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty  of 
our  great  land  but  any  legislation  of  such 
broad  latitude  Is  an  abridgement  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 


Wirtz  Was  Right  on  Farm  Labor  Dispute 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
workers  of  this  Nation  by  his  refusal  to 
endorse  the  importation  of  foreign  farm 
l&borcrs 

As  Secretary  Wirtz  anticipated,  the 
end  of  the  bracero  program  this  year  has 
Increased  domestic  employment  and  has 
helped  take  unemployed  workers  off  the 
relief  rolls. 

Employment  of  domestic  rather  than 
foreign  farmworkers  has  not  caused  a 
significant  rise  In  retail  prices,  and  the 
crops  have  not  suffered. 

One  of  the  newspapers  In  my  district, 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Sim,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  editorial  praising  Sec- 
retary Wirtz'  stand  on  the  farm-labor 
dispute.  I  heartily  concur  with  this 
editorial  and  wish  to  make  it  part  of  the 
Record  so  my  colleagues  might  share 
It  with  me. 

The  editorial  follows: 
WiBTZ  Was  Right  on  Farm  Labor  Disputk 

As  the  dust  settles  on  the  grower-labor 
dispute  it  is  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
substance  of  the  arguments  In  favor  of 
bracero  labor  is  hot  air.  In  short.  Secretary 
of  Labor  WUlard  Wirtz  was  right  and  the 
fanners  were  wrong. 

California  farmers  and  their  noisy  band 
of  publicists — Senator  George  Murpht  the 
lead  fiack — have  been  exra-iating  Secretary 
Wirtz  as  the  architect  of  agricultural  ruin 
here  becaiise  of  his  rigid  refusal  to  allow  the 
wholesale  importation  of  Mexican  fann- 
worlters. 

Like  a  record  that  is  stuck  on  the  phono- 
graph, they  have  played  the  same  song  over 
and  over  and  over  again:  American  farm- 
workers will  not  stoop  to  do  farm  labor  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  harvest  State  crops. 

In  a  word,  the  argument  is  false.  Not  only 
are  there  enough  workers,  there  is  an  over- 
supply.  State  department  of  employment 
offices  have  been  literally  swamped  with  ap- 
plicants from  Maine  to  California. 

Secretary  Wirtz,  it  turns  out,  was  not  only 
right,  he  was  the  fallguy  in  the  growers' 
xuutated  plot  to  secure  cheap,  noncompeti- 
tive farm  labor — the  true  motive  behind  the 
vicious  attack  on  his  policies. 


It  was  the  Secretary's  contention  from  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  that  domestic 
workers  could  handle  the  country's  agricul- 
tural labor  needs  If  only  the  growers  would 
provide  the  Incentlvee  of  higher  wages  and 
Improved  housing  and  working  conditions 
necessary  to  attract  than  to  tlie  fields.  In 
those  cases  where  the  growers  made  an  hon- 
est, by  no  means  extravagant,  attempt  to  do 
BO  and  failed,  Wirtz  allowed  the  Importation 
of  foreign  laborers. 

Most  growers  refused  to  provide  acceptable 
ImprovementB,  however,  because  they  pined 
for  a  retium  to  the  good  old  days  when  they 
could  use  Mexican  labor  as  a  lever  to  depress 
wages.  Forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  week — the 
Btemdard  pay  tor  a  farmworker — ^may  be  a 
wad  of  pesos  in  Tijuana.  Here  It  only  makes 
the  recipient  a  target  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  growers  and  Senates-  Morfht  have, 
of  course,  strummed  a  different  tune  because 
it  is  now  clear  the  reel  song  contained  too 
many  obviously  sour  notes. 


The  Shadow  on  the  Path 


Adlai  E.  Stevensoo 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  CHARLES  ^.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  with  all  Americans  and 
the  world  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  great 
statesman  and  humanitarian.  Ambas- 
sador Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Here  was  a  man  who  stood  with  his 
times  yet  above  them,  a  true  Renaissance 
man  whose  probing  and  cultivated  mind, 
breadth  of  interests,  and  dedication  gave 
him  a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Here  was  a  man  who,  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaigns  of  1952  and  1956,  added 
a  new  luster  to  American  political  life, 
showing  all  of  us  that  politics  can,  in- 
deed, be  an  art.  Adlai  Stevenson  brought 
philosophy  where  there  had  been  preju- 
dice, wisdom  where  there  had  been  ignor- 
ance, perspective  where  there  had  been 
dogmatism,  and  wit  and  hrunor  where 
there  had  l>een  suspicion.  Yet,  above  all, 
he  gave  dignity  to  the  individual,  speak- 
ing to  the  common  man  as  If  he  were  the 
great  uncommon.  His  trust  in  people 
was  never  shattered,  and  malice  was 
not  in  his  vocabulary. 

Here  was  a  man  who,  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  served  his 
country  selflessly.  In  diplomacy,  as  in 
politics,  he  reflected  the  character  and 
honesty  implied  in  the  word  "responsi- 
bility." The  eloquence  of  speech  sug- 
gested by  his  presidential  campaigns 
reached  full  flowering  In  his  stat^man- 
shlp,  and  the  "Stevenson  style"  which 
made  him  nationally  famous  now  gave 
shape  to  the  hopes  of  the  world. 

In  his  passing  we  have  lost  a  man  who 
asked  no  less  of  himself  than  he  did  of 
his  country.  What  could  be  a  more  fit- 
ting memorial  than  that  we  strive  to  ask 
the  same  of  ourselves? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom 
Wicker,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  14,  has  aptly  pointed  out  the 
awakening  mood  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, an  awakening  which  last  year  re- 
sulted in  the  most  far-reaching  guar- 
antee of  full  citizenship  ever  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  this  year  a  strong  bill  to 
guarantee  voting  rights. 

He  has  thoughtfiUly  used  the  example 
of  President  Johnson  to  reflect  this  grow- 
ing awakening,  and  along  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  lead  editorial  of  yesterday, 
does  much  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  both  articles  for 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  fight  to 
secure  first-class  citizenship  for  all 
Americans: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  14.  19651 
Tbs  Pkxsidknt  on  Rights 
President  Johnson's  credentials,  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  civil  rights  and  as  the  leader  of 
a  nationwide  effort  to  give  the  Negro  his 
proper  place  in  American  life,  are  not  open 
to  Just  challenge.  It  Is  too  bad  tliat  they 
were  challenged  by  the  RepubUcans  In  the 
House,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  chal- 
lenge brought  tortb  an  answer  that  ought 
to  end  any  debate  over  the  President's 
position. 

The  conviction  evident  in  his  press  con- 
ference remarks  standing  alone  wotild  be 
persuasive.  He  stated  his  present  belief  with 
great  force  and  no  hearer  could  doubt  his 
sincerity  when  he  declared  that  he  was  "par- 
tlctilarly  senaitlve  to  the  problems  of  the 
Negro."  He  very  obviously  does  beUeve  that 
the  racial  problem  is  "a  very  acute  problem' 
and  no  one  can  longer  doubt  when  he  says 
he  wishes  "to  do  my  best  to  solve"  it  in  "the 
limited  time"  allowed.  There  was  an  ad- 
mirable and  a  winning  candor  in  his  ac- 
knpwledgment  that  In  the  years  pest  he  did 
not>  sense  the  racial  problems  to  the  extent 
that  he  does  today,  and  in  his  explanation 
that  he  did  not  have  the  responsibility  for 
solving  it  that  he  has  today.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
declaration  that  he  is  going  to  try  to  p^vide 
in  this  field  "aU  of  the  leadership  that  I  can 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  someone  may 
point  to  a  mistake  or  100  mistakes  that  I 
made  in  the  past." 

The  press  conference  statement,  moreover, 
does  not  stand  alone.  The  President  has 
established  his  credentials  as  a  great 
champion  in  this  cause  by  the  legislation  he 
has  advocated,  by  the  great  exertions  be  has 
made  to  get  it  enacted,  by  his  disregard  o< 
racial  considerations  in  making  public  ap- 
pointments on  merit,  by  his  embrace  of  every 
opp<»tunity  to  assert  the  principles  of  racial 
equality.  His  record  in  this  field  is  better 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  since 
Abraham  Lincoln,  his  immediate  predecessor 
not  excepted.  That  such  a  record  should 
have  been  made  by  a  statesman  who  began 
his  career  in  a  Southern  State  Is  a  gre^ 
personal  tribute  to  him.  It  Is,  besides,  svi- 
dence  of  the  absence  of  narrow  ptoTtnetslism 
in  his  makeup.  It  is  sa  w«U  a  symptom  d 
the  fact  that  this  issue.  In  tlie  broadest 
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sense,   a  becoming  less  and  less  a  sectional 
Issue. 
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who  has  labored  to  solve  this 

In  the  past  few  years.     TTiat  we  have 

far  toward  its  solution  Is  due  to 

labors  and  prayerful  dedication 

8  of  private  citizens  and  public 

have  rightly  seen  discrimination 

"1  on  the  national  conscience  and 

to  the  national  character.    Their 

(fedicated  as  it  may  have  been,  would 

made  so  many  gains  without  the 

courageous  and  consistent  support 

"of  the  President.     For  this  he 

the    praise    and    gratitude    of    all 
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[Pi  om  the  N.Y.  Times,  July  14.  19651 
WAsqiNCTON :  Thi  Shadow  on  the  Path 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Was^ingtok,  July  13. — There  is  a  passage 

in  a  Joseph  Conrad  tale  of  the 

Islands  about  a  white  man  who  lived 

among  the  colored  natives  "as 

passing  through  the  shadow  of 

his  path."    The  quotation  is  not 

it  well  describes  the  long,  uncar- 

of  the  white  man's  dismissal  of  the 

'  America. 

why  there  was  something  symbolic 

as  poignant  about  President  John- 

at  his  news  conference  that 

alwasrs  done  as  much  as  he  might 

Negroes,  or  felt  keenly  enough  his 

"•*-  toward  them.    He  was  describ- 

merely  the  political   growth   of  a 

who  moved  by  slow  stages  to 

outlook.    He  was  describing  also 

of  the  American  people  to 

and  forgotten,  who  had  been 

the  unnoticed  shadow  on  the  path. 
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THB  VOTING  RECOSB' 

pointed  out  yesterday.  Mr. 
had    a    generally    southern    voting 
civil  rights  when  he  was  a  Con- 
from   a   rural   Texas   district   and 
was  a  Junior  Senator  from  that  half- 
State.     It  was  only  when  he  be- 
n  ajority    leader    and    a    presidential 
that  he  moved  ahead  to  his  archltec- 
he  limited  rights  bills  of  1957  and 
-»r,  as  President,  responsible  for  and 
people  and  all  the  sections,  he  has 
most  advanced  and  sweeping  posi- 
rupport  of  the  ca\ise  of  the  Negro 
-  proclaimed  from  the  White  House. 
aiczrica's  awakening 
'Ximately    the    same    years,    the 
white   population — or   enough   of 
«  cperienced  the  same  awakening.    As 
]  935,  Oklahoma  c^uld  pass,  without 
comment,  a  law  requiring  separa- 
the  races  in  fishing  and   boating, 
white  men  of  today  grew  up  in  the 
I  nd  forties  breathing  the  air  of  seg- 
as  naturally  as  they  went  to  all- 
or  to  the  movie  theaters  with 
balconies  for  Negroes  or  to  the 
I  ttle  churches  with  their  hard  pews 
-  sermons.    It  was  not  bo  much  prej- 
the  part  of  most  southerners,  as 
of  awareness  that  life  should  be— 
l>e — lived  in  some  other  way. 

and    total    segregation    was    a 

way  of  life,   but   the   rest   of   the 

I  cquiesced  In  it,  and  maintained  Its 

F  -om  ocean  to  ocean,  in  the  twenties, 

rtill  white  man's  country — as  ghet- 

rlots.  Negro  poverty  and  UUteracy, 

towns,  neighborhoods,  graveyards 

ies  attested.    The  sign  at  the  bor- 

ri  strlcted  community — "nigger,  don't 

set  on  you  here" — may  not  have 

but  "we  reserve  the  right  to 

to  anyone"  was  everywhere  and 
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as  C.  Vann  Woodward  observed  in  "The 
Strange  Career  of  Jim  Crow,"  there  were  indi- 
dications  "that  the  southern  way  was  spread- 
ing as  the  American  way  in  race  relations." 

SOME  or  THE  rACTOES 

What  happened  to  roll  back  and  reverse 
that  tide  is  a  subject  for  historians  and  thick 
books,  but  it  included  the  rise  in  Negro  vot- 
ing strength  in  the  North,  the  Negro's  in- 
creasing contribution  to  American  art  and 
culture,  the  tortuous  growth  of  southern 
liberallBm,  the  Uberating  influence  of  World 
War  II  on  American  attitudes,  the  actions 

of  courts  and  politicians,  and — above  all 

the  powerfvd  pressures  that  Negroes  them- 
selves began  to  bring  upon  the  uncaring  and 
unseeing  white  majority. 

What  happened  to  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  happening  to  all  America — slowly, 
much  too  late,  and  not  always  voluntarily. 
But  it  has  happened.  If  the  President  could 
say  of  the  great  responsibility  he  has 
shouldered  that  in  the  past  "I  did  not  feel 
it  to  the  extent  that  I  do  today."  so  can 
most  of  us.  If  he  could  concede  that  "some- 
one may  point  to  a  mistake  or  a  hundred 
mistakes  that  I  made  in  my  past,"  so  could 
we  all. 

JOHNSON'S  SINCERrrY 

There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  sincere  when  he  said  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  solve  this  "very  acute 
problem"  in  "the  limited  time  that  I  am 
allowed."  For  he  knows,  as  no  other,  the 
political  pressures  that  make  the  effort  un- 
avoidable. And  he  shares,  with  so  many 
others,  the  great  American  discovery  of  the 
shadow  on  the  path. 

And  it  is  both  thrilling  and  encouraging 
that  this  son  of  a  Confederate  heritage  Is  a 
promise  in  himself  that  the  good  instincts 
and  high  heart  of  the  South  may  yet  be 
aroused  in  its  own  redemption. 
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I  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  when  I  learned  of  the 
untimely  death  of  George  McLain,  chair- 
man of  the  California  League  of  Senior 
Citizens  and  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Senior  Citizens.    I  held  him  In 
high  esteem  and  warm  affection.    When- 
ever he  visited  Washington  we  always 
had  dinner  together,  and  I  shall  miss 
these  meetings  with  one  whose  abiding 
Interest  In  the  aged  and  whose  driving 
advocacy  of  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
our  senior  citizens  were  to  me  an  inspi- 
ration.   As  the  oldest  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  the  aging  and  the  aged  every- 
where in  our  country  in  saying  that  in 
the  death  of  George  McLain  the  senior 
citizens  have  suffered  a  great  loss.    I  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  to  the  wife  and  son 
of  this  good  man  whose  memory  ever 
will  be  fresh  as  long  as  any  of  the  aged 
he  served  so  ably  and  with  such  dedica- 
tion remain  on  earth. 


Chicago  Tribune  Article  on  the  Growinf 
Borden  of  Congressional  Casework 
Illustrates  the  Need  for  an  Adminii. 
tratire  Counsel  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WZSCONSDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years,  I  have  been  pointing  out  that  the 
growing  burden  on  Congressmen  of  deal- 
ing with  citizen's  grievances  with  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  Is  one  of  the  major 
factors  limiting  the  eflfectlveness  of  Con- 
gress as  a  policymaking  and  legislative 
body. 

I  have  urged  the  establishment  of  an 
Administrative  Counsel  of  the  Congress 
to  take  over  a  significant  part  of  this 
casework  burden  without  Interfering 
with  congressional-constituent  relation- 
ships. 

In  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Sunday.  July  11,  Wlllard  Edwards  haa 
called  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
heavy  demand  made  by  constituent  serv- 
ice activities  on  the  time  of  Members  of 
Congress.  He  has  observed  also  that  the 
amount  of  casework  is  bound  to  increase, 
due  partly  to  the  passage  of  medicare 
the  Education  Act,  the  housing  bill,  and 
other  progressive  measures. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  the  increase  In  case- 
work resulting  from  the  new  legislation 
will  not  mean  that  these  bills  are  badly 
drawn  or  imwise. 

To  allow  the  administration  of  large 
and  complex  programs  for  the  general 
welfare  we  have  had  to  give  our  officials 
discretion  which— until  administrators 
become  phllosopher-klngs — allows  for 
individual  injustice.  And  simple  error  is 
always  a  possibility  in  administration. 
But  It  Is  precisely  because  citizens'  griev- 
ances under  these  programs  are  more  or 
less  unique  and  not  general  that  they 
must  be  dealt  with  on  an  Individual  basis 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an  ombuds- 
manlike administration  counsel  serving 
the  Congressman. 

The  text  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Edwards 
follows: 

Congressmen's   Work    Time    Ctjt    rw    Half 
Meeting  Complaints  or  Habassed  Voters 
(Note.— A  congressional  inquiry  has  dis- 
closed that  Members  of  Congress  spend  at 
least   50  percent  of   their  time  interceding 
with  Government  agencies  in  behalf  of  con- 
stituents who  complain  that  they  have  been 
victimized  by  harsh  or  unfair  Federal  rul- 
ings.    This  is  the  first  of  two  articles   ex- 
ploring a  condition  which  handicaps  Con- 
gress In  the  conduct  of  Its  normal  business, 
contributing  to  Its  decline  in  stature  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  Government) 
(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 
Washington,  July  10. — Congress,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recoup  Its  waning  Influence,  began 
to  Investigate  Itself  two  months  ago.    In  the 
process.   It  has  discovered   a  danger  to  its 
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future  status  greater  than  any  of  the  hazards 
which  prompted  the  inquiry. 

The  24  hearings  thiis  far  have  received 
virtually  no  publicity.  But  the  bulky  record 
points  to  conclusions  of  historic  Import. 
^ess  halted,  the  decline  of  the  legislative 
branch  in  recent  years  is  destined  to  become 
a  precipitous  descent. 

This  forbidding  prospect  is  not  Imminent 
because  of  antiquated  rules  or  a  cumber- 
Bome    structvire,    the    reasons    usually    as- 
signed for  the  lessening  of  legislative  power. 
struggle  undee  burden 

It  looms  because  Congress  U  struggling 
under  a  burden  unimaginable  in  the  days 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hovise  and  Senate  are  daily 
swamped  with  calls  to  intercede  with  Gov- 
ernment departments  in  behalf  of  constit- 
uents suffering  from  Federal  regulation  of 
their  lives. 

Once,  in  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall,  the 
American  citizen's  major  contact  with  his 
Government  was  when  he  exchanged  a  cheer- 
ful good  morning  with  his  postman.  Now 
lie  Is  in  constant  contact  with  big  Govern- 
ment, often  receiving  benefits,  more  often 
paying  for  them. 

ETvery  24  hours,  bulky  mall  sacks  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  535  Members  of  Congress.  They 
contain  thousands  of  complaints,  crying  for 
assistance  in  the  correction  of  Injustices  re- 
sulting from  bureaucratic  errors  or  arbitrary 
and  unjust  decisions. 

TAKE    IT    OR    leave    IT 

The  trouble  with  a  paternalistic  govern- 
ment, many  of  them  writers  lament,  is  that  it 
Is  not  necessarily  a  kindly  government.  Fed- 
eral administrators  are  inclined  to  a  stem, 
take-it-or-leave-lt  attitude. 

This  volume  of  appeals  has  steadily  In- 
creased, as  Government  expanded,  until  50 
percent  and  as  high  as  75  percent  of  congres- 
sional mall  now  consists  of  requests  for  aid 
in  adjusting  some  conflict  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Congressional  staffs  spend  much  of  their 
time  trying  to  handle  these  complaints.  The 
burden  is  so  great  that  other  duties  are  ne- 
glected. A  Congresssman,  acting  as  a  kind  of 
people's  counsel  in  defending  liis  constitu- 
ents' rights,  has  little  time  for  committee 
work  and  legislation  on  the  floor. 

WORKLOAD   TO   INCREASE 

The  workload  will  inevitably  increase 
sharply  under  the  Impetus  of  vast  Govern- 
ment programs  now  being  rushed  through 
Congress  under  the  Johnson  administration's 
Great  Society  program.  The  time  may  OMne 
when  a  Member  of  Congress  will  be  devoting 
all  ills  waking  hotirs  to  arguments  with  Fed- 
eral officials  in  behalf  of  aggrieved  residents 
of  his  district. 

Nobody,  alone  and  unaided,  wins  a  fight 
with  the  Government.  The  old  saying,  "You 
can't  fight  city  hall,"  has  been  given  meaning 
on  the  national  level.  "You  cant  fight  Uncle 
Sam,"  is  an  aphorism  sadly  recognized  as  a 
fact  of  life  by  countless  citizens. 

When  a  penniless  Tennessee  mountaineer 
recently  defeated  a  Federal  bureau's  attempt 
to  grab  his  land,  the  incident  undoubtedly 
gave  comfort  to  great  numbers  of  citizens 
who  have  encountered  similar  Instances  of 
bureaucratic  oppression. 

APPEALS  TO  congressman 

They  noted,  however,  that  Wllford  Metcalf, 
the  farmer  In  question,  would  have  been 
helpless  unless  he  had  appealed  to  his  Con- 
gressman, Representative  James  H.  Qtjillcn, 
Republican  of  Tennessee,  for  assistance. 
QutLLEN  bombarded  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment with  demands  for  corrective  action, 
made  floor  speeches  and  invoked  the  arts  of 
publicity  to  broadcast  the  injustice  far  and 
wide. 

Metcalf  had  the  courage  to  protest.  But  he 
had  no  money  for  a  lawyer  to  represent  him 
in  a  court  battle.    He  turned  to  the  only 


court  of  appeal  open  to  hira — Congress.  The 
moral  was  apparent  to  everyone  with  a  sim- 
ilar grievance. 

In  the  y^ft^^f  case,  the  Government  was 
at  flrst  obdurate.  A  survey  had  shown  tha,t 
55  acres  of  MetcalTs  land  belonged  to  a 
national  forest.  He  was  ordered  to  file  a 
quit  claim  to  this  acreage  and  pay  a  bill 
of  $1,717  for  timber  he  had  cut  on  it. 
"poesiBiLrrr  or  error" 

"These  cases  are  unpleasant,"  the  Forest 
Services  wrote  Qoillbn  when  he  noted  the 
possibility  of  error  in  the  Government  sur- 
vey. "Ttiey  do  not  give  us  any  personal  satis- 
faction in  our  day-to-day  work.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  obligated  to  discharge  our  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  lands  and  resources  of 
the  United  States." 

The  suggestion  of  an  error  in  the  survey 
was  coldly  rejected.  Not  only  until  2 
months  later,  during  which  time  the  Inci- 
dent had  achieved  political  proportions 
through  wide  publicity  and  Quillens  con- 
tinued hammering,  did  the  Forest  Service 
agree  to  a  resurvey.  It  discovered  the  un- 
thinkable— that  it  had  indeed  been  In  error. 
Metcalf  owned  the  land,  not  the  Government. 
"This  Is  the  bureaucratic  attitude  we  al- 
ways meet,"  said  Quillen  "Government  of- 
ficials will  never  admit  error.  You  have  to 
keep  pounding  avray  at  them." 

NO    SATISFACTORY    ANSWER 

Members  of  Congress  support  this  charge. 
They  report  that  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  claims  they  forward  to  Government 
departments  are  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  petitioners. 

Where  does  this  leave  Congress?  The 
committee  hearings  on  congressional  reform 
explored  the  problem  thoroughly  and  came 
up  with  no  satisfactory  answer. 

Representative  Henrt  S.  Reuss,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  a  number  of  others  pro- 
posed to  shift  the  burden  to  a  new  congres- 
sional agency.  He  suggested  creation  of  an 
"administrative  counsel"  who,  with  a  com- 
petent staff,  would  handle  most  complaints 
about  Government  action  or  inaction. 

"Whenever  a  citizen  claims  to  have  been 
the  victim  of  maladministration  of  the  law 
by  Federal  officials  and  appeals  to  his  Sen- 
ator or  Representative,  the  administrative 
counsel  would  investigate  the  complaint."  he 
told  the  committee.  "The  covmsel  would  re- 
port his  recommendations  for  steps  needed 
to  correct  any  administrative  error  or  mis- 
Judgment." 

WOULD     make    public     REPORT 

"If  the  agency  persisted  in  what  the  coun- 
sel and  the  Mwnber  of  Congress  believed  to 
be  an  Illegal,  arbitrary,  or  unfair  decision, 
the  counsel  would  make  a  special  report  to 
Congress  wiiich  would  be  printed  as  a  public 
document  available  to  the  press. 

"Finally,  in  cases  where  the  agencies  con- 
tinue to  persist  In  decisions  considered  to  tie 
unjust  or  erroneous,  the  counsel  could  rec- 
ommend appropriate  legislative  action." 

The  cases  could  involve  social  security 
benefits,  veterans'  benefits,  mUitary  allot- 
ments, claims  of  injustice  in  the  military 
forces,  and  unjust  decisions  under  the  immi- 
gration laws  or  the  farm  program,  Reuss 
said. 

WORKLOAD  TO    CROW 

He  was  candid  in  predicting  that  the  con- 
gressional workload  of  representing  citizens 
before  administration  agencies  would  sharply 
increase  under  the  Great  Society  programs 
which  he  approves. 

"The  excellent  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  Just  passed  contain  a  hotljed  of 
potential  administrative-citizen  problems," 
he  said. 

"The  program  at  rent  supjilements  (subsi- 
dies) presages  a  series  of  problem*  alx>ut 
eligibility  and  the  correct  amount  of  the 
supplement.  Ttx*  growing  urban  renewal 
program  continually  raised  questions  about 


the  fairness  of  payments  for  property  and  ex- 
penses and  the  iiouslng  ot  those  AlMplaced. 

PBOBLZMS    TO    KOUMT 

"The  new  education  bill  is  boimd  to  pre- 
sent problems  in  working  out  the  details  o< 
how  funds  may  l>e  used.  Literally  doeens  o* 
bills  among  the  major  and  minor  acts  of  this 
Congress  can  be  spotted  as  sources  <rf  in- 
creased casework.  With  even  the  most  skilled 
and  dedicated  adminlstratorB,  the  authority 
given  them  sometimes  results  in  administra- 
tive errors,  misjudgments,  and  arbitrary  or 
unfair  decUions.  The  agency  becomes  so 
large  and  bureaucratic  tliat  it  does  not  al- 
ways resi>ond  readily  or  quickly  to  individual 
situations." 


The   Slings   and  Arrows  of  Oatrafeoas 
Fortane:  L.BJ.  and  the  Intenectnals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
comment  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  the  column  of  Mr. 
Robert  Spivack  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tiibune  of  July  1. 1965: 

Barbs  op  the  Intellectuals 
(By  Robert  G.  Splvack) 

Washington. — Jack  Valenti,  President 
Johnson's  special  assistant,  has  said  some- 
thing that  has  long  needed  saying  about 
L.B.J.  but  that  only  he,  in  his  unique  rela- 
tionship with  the  Cliief  ExecuUve,  could 
say  with  such  authority. 

Many  writers,  Valenti  said,  have  failed  to 
"captin-e  the  fuU  spirit  of  the  man."  He 
singled  out  no  one;  perhaps  that  is  a  chore 
for  others.  But,  said  Valenti,  speaking  in 
Boston,  appropriately  enough: 

"It  is  as  if  the  observer  sees  but  one  side 
of  him.  the  other  side  dimly  glimpsed." 
Valenti  went  on  to  describe  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive as  "a  sensitive  man,  a  cultivated  man,  a 
warmhearted   and  extraordinary  man." 

No  President  in  recent  years,  not  even 
President  Elsenhower,  has  suffered  more 
cruel  barbs  at  the  hands  of  those  who  fancy 
themselves  intellectuals  than  has  Johnson. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  true  of  those  who  are 
genxiinely  intellectuai— that  is,  original  cre- 
ative thinkers,  those  who  approach  indi- 
viduals and  problems  with  open  minc^  and 
clear  heads. 

But  it  is  the  case  with  those  who  suffer 
that  Intellectual  malaise — the  overdeveloped 
mind  and  the  underdeveloped  heart,  those 
who  are  for  "the  masses"  in  general  but 
who  hate  most  people  In  particular;  whose 
personal  relationships  are  often  unsteady 
and  unkind. 

In  many  ways  the  bitter  outpouring  by 
self-described  Intellectuals  reminds  me  of 
the  way  businessmen  behaved  in  the  1930's 
toward  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt.  They  owed 
him  their  very  lives  and  existence,  but  they 
hated  him  They  did  not  want  to  acknowl- 
edge their  debts.  They  refused  to  admit  that 
their  much-vaunted  talk  about  "free  enter- 
prise" was  so  often  dependent  on  exploita- 
tion of  public  resources,  that  frequently  they 
existed  on  Government  subsidy. 

The  more  he  put  them  on  their  feet,  the 
greater  became  their  estrangement  until 
there  arrived  a  time  wtien  PJDJl.  was  "the 
enemy." 

Now  some  at  those  who  should  know  much 
bstta  are  reacting  to  President  Johnson  in 
the  same  way.  Dogmatic  and  doctrinaire, 
they  are  faulting  L3.J.  on  foreign   affairs 
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he  "does  not  understand  foreigners" 
"aspiration*"  of  nationalists  or  the 
■  "social  reform." 

instances  they  will  not  acknowl- 

ttat  totalitarianism  oif  the  left  oon- 

Just  as  much  a  threat  to  intellectual 

^as  totalitarianism  of  the  right;  that 
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If  Russia's  goal  is  still  to  bury  us,  then  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to  help  her  develop  a 
stronger  and  more  sensible  economic  stnac- 
ture.      This    is    only    expediting    our    own 

funeral. 


J^i^U  lo,  1965 


New  USIA  Head  I*  a  Pittiburgher 


n  their  self-delusion  they  have  lost 
the  differences  between  pacifists  and 
*ious  objection  as  against  the 
pacifists"  who  believe  Mao  has  a 
to  rule  Asia. 

President  has  had  to  endure  short- 
critics,  those  who  are  self-seeking 
^"  have  special  Interests  and  those 
7  feel  that  they  would  make  better 
executives  than  whoever  it  Is  that 
as  the  people's  choice. 
Prankfurter  once  advised  FDR  to 
m  opposition."     Why?    So  that  the 

ould  view  the  alternatives  and  see 

'      they  are. 


w  tio 
sec]  etly ; 


'  'he  Unanswered  Question 

EDfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HONj  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOZS 

IN  TH] ;  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  DEIRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  o  aU  except  the  most  naive  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace  remains 
the  Sovi  jt  Union  as  it  continues  to  insti- 
firate  woildwide  CJommunist  pressures 

A  ver;  practical  and  timely  analysis 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  economy  is  con- 
tained 11  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  Tuesc  ay's  Chicago  Tribune.  I  direct 
It  to  the  attention  of  thg  Members: 

1  UK  Unanswkskd  Qrr^rnoN 
-J^t!"L  '  ■  .*™""*^  **  anybody  when  we 
mi^i"  S'!!.***  ^^^  "P  ^^  '^^^'^ety,  mono- 
lithic. Ma  rxist  economy  with  applications  of 
free  ente -prise,  profits,  and  local  control. 
•This  has  1  een  going  on  for  several  years,  and 
it  shows  that  the  socialist  system,  toward 
which  soiae  people  would  like  to  lure  us 
isn  t  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be. 

But  we  don't  see  how  Russia's  economic 
repairs  Justify  those  who  go  about  saying 
that  our  t  oublea  with  the  Russians  are  over 
and  teUinj  us  that  we  should  encourage  their 
reform  by  trading  with  them  more  and  giv- 
ing them  I  redit.  ^ 

One  ver  '  important  question  remains  im- 
answered.  Thla  is  whether  the  Russian  Gov- 
erament.  1  >j  whatever  means  it  may  employ 
still  inten  [s  to  "bury  us."  as  the  indelicate 
Mr.  Khurjhchev  used  to  phrase  it.  If  it 
docMnd  certainly  nothing  has  come  out  of 
the  Kreml  n  to  suggest  that  it  doesn'tr-then 
we  may  as  weU  recognize  that  our  principal 
enemy  1«  j  lot  cwnmunism  but  Russian  eco- 
nomic and  political  imperialism. 

Russia's  record  as  a  square  shooter  Is 
hardly  a  c  Istingulshed  one.  Under  Stalin 
She  trickel  us  into  letting  her  SkTover' 
Eastern  Eu  rope.  Then  she  stole  many  of  our 
nuclear  an  I  other  military  secrets.  Now  she 
is  helping  1  erself  to  our  economic  know-how 
and  n  add  tion  we  are  asked  to  give  her  ma-' 
terial  and   7edit. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  a  distinguished 
teacher,  lawyer,  and  public  servant  from 
my  own  city  of  Pittsburg;.h,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  to  be  the 
new  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  I 
should  like  to  include  an  excellent  article 
on  Mr.  Marks  which  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  July  14.  1965: 
New  USIA  Head  Is  a   Pittsbitrghek  :    Marks 

Has    Had    Brilliant    Career    Since     Pitt 

Gradwation 

Leonard  H^  Marks,  who  was  named  yester- 
day Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
by  President  Johnson,  is  a  native  Pltts- 
bxu^her  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
Of  Pittsburgh  and  Pitfs  Law  School. 

On  expert  on  communications  law  and  long 
experienced  in  the  field  of  television,  radio 
and  newspaper  work,  the  49 -year-old  at- 
torney succeeds  Carl  T.  Rowan  as  Director  of 
the  USIA,  the  Government's  far-fiung  over- 
seas propaganda  agency. 

Rowan  has  resigned  from  the  USIA  Job  to 
resimie  his  newspaper  career.  The  Agency 
which  operates  the  worldwide  "Voire  of 
America"  broadcasting  network  formerlv  was 
headed  by  the  late  Ed  Murrow,  noted  TV 
personality  and  commentator. 

highest  scholastic  honors 
Born    In   the   Herron   Hill   section   of   the 
city,    Marks    was    graduated   from    Schenley 
High  School  at  the  age  of  15  and  Ln  1935  was 
graduated  with  highest  honors  from  Pitt 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  law 
school  in  1938.  Marks  practiced  law  here  and 
taught  part  time  at  the  Pitt  Law  School 
until  1942  when  he  became  assistent  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  National  University  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Marks'  first  position  with  the  Government 
was  as  an  attorney  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  He  had  advanced 
to  assistant  to  the  General  Ooiuisel  by  1946 
when  he  left  the  FOG  to  concentrate  on  the 
practice  of  communications  law. 

A  partner  in  a  Washington  law  firm  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  communications  law 
Marks'  best  known  client  Is  Lady  Bird  John- 
son, and  he  has  represented  her  Austin  Tex 
broadcasting  station.  KTVC,  since  1949* 
Attorney  Marks  also  drafted  the  trusteeshlti 
agreement  In  1964  which  placed  all  stock 
of  this  station  in  trust  for  the  duration  of 
President  Johnson's  term  of  oOlce. 

Marks  was  general  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Education  Broadcasters 
which  fathered  the  Educational  Television 
Facilities  Act.  The  law  provides  Federal 
funds  up  to  $1  million  for  each  State  for 
matehlnglocal  efforts  in  development  of  edu- 
cational TV  programs. 

satellite  CORP.  director 
Marks   who  is  a  director  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp..  was  praised  by  Presi- 
dent   Johnson    for    his    "long    record    as    a 
teacher,  lawyer,  and  public  servant"     Ttut 


President  also  noted  that  Marks  has  servivi 
on  a  number  of  U.S.  delegations  abroad  detJ 
ing  with  communications  matters 

Marks  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  who  formerlv 
worked  in  the  public  relations  office  of  th2 
FCC.  have  both  been  active  in  Democratic 

l^^enT^'  ^^"^  *"°  ^^'  ^^^'  ^*'  ^ 

The  family  recently  moved  from  a  horns 

In  Washington's  Georgetown  section  to^ 

other  fashionable  area  near  Embassy  Row 


Coinage  Act  of  1965 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  Connecticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 
The   House   in   Committee  of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  tmder 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  8926)  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.    MONAGAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

want  to  state  my  support  of  KB,.  8926. 

There  is.  indeed,  general  approval  of 

this  legislation  and  the  differences  really 

concern  method  and  degree  only. 

The  essential  fact  that  confronts  us 
today  is  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  de- 
mand for  silver  in  the  light  of  the  avail- 
able supply.    An  example  of  an  industry 
which  relies  upon  an  adequate  supply  of 
this  metal  is  the  silver  industry  located 
in  Meriden  and  WaUingford,  Conn.,  in 
my  district.    These  makers  of  silver  flat- 
ware, tableware  and  other  comparable 
products  have  found  themselves  in  seri- 
ous straits  between  the  rising  demand 
for  their  products  and  the  increasing 
tightness  of  the  metal  supply.    Inability 
to  obtain  metal  could  affect  employment 
and  economic  activity.    This  industrial 
demand  has  been  due  not  only  to  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  it  has  arisen  from  the  spread 
of  sUver  use  and  the  development  of  new 
Industries  and  techniques  which  require 
this  precious  metal. 

This  has  raised  the  question  whether 
the  present  system  of  the  United  States 
for  minting  coins  with  an  intrinsic  value 
comparable  to  their  face  value  Is  neces- 
sary or  whether  some  alternative  is  ac- 
ceptable which  would  release  the  silver  • 
presently  used  by  the  Government  for 
nongovernmental  purposes.. 

This  problem  has  concerned  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Congress  for  a  long  time. 
Instances  of  this  concern  can  bo  found 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  in  the  hearings  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  which  was 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]. 

The  answer  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  been  to  recom- 
mend the  virtual  termination  of  the 
present  system  of  coining  silver  For 
the  silver  coins  would  be  substituted  a 
new  type  of  sandwich  coins  made  of  a 
baser  metal  and  fashioned  in  such  a  way 
that  would  be  accepted  by  vending  ma- 
chines and  other  similar  mechanical 
devices. 


July  15,  1965 
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This  is  a  logical  and  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  our  problem.  The  vast  majority 
of  countries  in  the  world  today  produce 
coins  which  are  not  related  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  piece  Itself,  but  derive  their 
value  from  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  Issues  them.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  similar  to  paper  money  which 
constitutes  a  prc«nlse  to  pay  rather  than 
embodying  any  value  itself. 

I  support  the  solution  recommended  by 
the  committee  in  this  bill.  I  believe  that 
we  are  meeting  a  modern  problem  with 
modem  means  and  that  there  will  be  no 
damaging  effects  on  the  commerce  or 
credit  of  the  United  States.  I  will  vote 
for  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  it  will  pass. 


At  War  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times,  in  its  lead  editorial  of  July 
14.  has  presented  both  a  thoughtful  and 
a  sobering  evaluation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  commend  it  to  our  colleagues  for 
their  attention: 

At  War  in  Vietnam 
President  Johnson  has  confirmed  what 
most  people  realize — that  the  United  States 
Is  faced  with  "new  and  serious  decisions"  In 
meeting  the  challenge  of  Vietnam.  Although 
It  is  still  not  offfclally  acknowledged,  the 
United  States  is  fighting  a  land  war  of  stead- 
ily growing  proportions  In  Asia.  This  is  a 
momentous  development  in  American  history 
and  it  should  be  treated  as  such  and  not  as 
a  minor  and  soon-to-bc-ended  expedition  to 
advise  and  bolster  the  Saigon  government. 

A  major  effort,  of  great  cost  in  men.  money, 
and  materiel,  stretching  over  a  period  of 
years.  Is  now  In  sfght.  If  North  Vietnam  and 
her  Communist  Chinese  backer  should  give 
In  after  this  monsoon  or  the  next  one,  there 
will  be  reason  for  rejoicing;  but  this  Is  not  to 
be  expected.  As  a  Times  correspondent  writes 
from  Saigon,  the  South  Vletnamesfe  are  close 
to  the  point  where  they  will  be  unable  to 
carry  on  as  the  major  fighting  force. 

Until  now  this  has  been  largely  a  war  of 
Vietnamese  against  Vietnamese.  The  general 
who  commanded  the  Vietmlnh  against  the 
French — Nguyen  Glap — Is  commanding  the 
Vietcong,  and  his  tactics  are  proving  as  suc- 
cessful today  as  they  were  then.  They  are 
the  same  guerrilla  tactics  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
used  in  defeating  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

However,  the  United  States  is  not  going  to 
be  worn  down  and  pushed  out  of  Vietnam 
as  the  French  were.  France  could  not  com- 
mit the  men.  planes,  ships,  and  materiel 
which  the  United  States  possesses  In  un- 
limited quantities.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
folly  to  send  American  troops  to  meet  Viet- 
cong guerrillas  on  their  own  terms  in  their 
chosen  territory,  far  from  their  bases  in  tropi- 
cal jungles.  Furthermore,  a  perennially 
shaky  government  In  Saigon  and  poor  Viet- 
namese military  leadership  at  the  top  make  a 
weak  backstop.  There  is  always  the  poealbil- 
Ity  that  a  future  government  in  Saigon  might 
ask  the  Americans  to  leave,  thus  ending  the 
legal  basis  for  the  American  presence;  but  at 
least  this  Is  one  problem  that  does  not  have 
to  be  faced  now. 


At  matters  stand,  the  United  States  la  pre- 
sented with  lome  difficult  altematlvea.  One 
U  to  eetabllsh  a  aeries  of  unccnqiuntble 
beachheads  along  the  coast  and  a  perlmetCT 
•round  Saigon,  and  then  hold  an  until  the 
situation  changes  and  negotiations  on  hon- 
orable terms  become  possible.  Another, 
which  In  our  view  wotild  constitute  a  dis- 
astrous escalation,  would  be  to  carry  the  war 
farther  and  more  heavUy  into  North  Viet- 
nam, with  the  strong  ixjeslblllty  of  directly 
Involving  Communist  China,  not  to  mention 
the  Soviet  Union.  Another,  equally  disas- 
trous but  for  different  reasons,  would  be  a 
decision  to  get  out  now — an  obviously  un- 
acceptable move  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  of  course  still  other  alternatives; 
but  of  all  these  unpleasant  choices,  the  best 
seems  to  be  to  dig  In  at  a  niunber  of  coastal 
strong  points  where  the  overwhelming  Amer- 
ican naval  and  air  superiority  would  be  used 
defensively  and  with  great  effect.  This  may 
In  fact  be  shaping  up  as  the  American  strat- 
egy; but  If  so  the  American  people  should  be 
prepared.  Congress  ought  to  be  asked  more 
definitively  to  face  the  fact  that  the  country 
really  is  at  war,  and  to  take  a  greater  burden 
of  responsibility.  The  congressional  declara- 
tion of  last  summer  and  the  $700  million  au- 
thorization for  Vietnam  seem  almost  Irrele- 
vant at  this  stage. 

Vietnam  is  a  different  kind  of  war  from 
Korea  but  It  is  a  war.  one  that  the  Nation 
must  recognize  as  such;  and  It  Is  time  to  say 
so. 


Few  Motorists  Use  Seat  Belts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  routine  report  by  the  Maryland  State 
Police  states  that  of  the  37  persons  in- 
jured in  highway  accidents  in  1  week, 
28  could  have  been  saved  from  serious 
injury  by  the  use  of  seat  belts. 

The  Community  News,  of  Reisterstown, 
Md.,  published  the  summary  of  the  re- 
port without  comment.  The  statement 
of  Colonel  Jarman,  superintendent  of 
State  police,  whose  men  Investigate 
these  accidents,  is  cwnmentary  enough. 
Colonel  Jarman  said : 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  the  reluctance  of 
the  motorist  to  use  seat  belts. 

I  include  the  story  from  the  Commu- 
nity News  in  the  interest  of  further 
motorist  education: 

Few  Motorists  Use  Seat  Belts 

Last  week  the  Maryland  State  Police  in- 
vestigated 20  serious  highway  accidente  in 
which  3  persons  were  killed  and  37  Injured. 
The  Investigators  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  Injuries  would  have  been 
lessened  In  28  of  the  40  cases,  if  seat  belts 
had  been  In  use. 

In  only  7  of  the  40  seats  occupied  by  the 
persons  killed  or  injured  were  seat  belts 
available.  In  only  two  of  these  cases  were 
they  actually  In  use. 

"In  the  light  of  the  proven  lifcsavlng 
capability  of  seat  belts."  commented  Col. 
Carey  Jarman.  superintendent  of  the  State 
police,  "It  Is  hard  to  understand  the  re- 
luctance of  the  motorist  to  use  them.  I  sup- 
pose a  part  of  this  reluctance  is  due  to  an 
attitude  of  "take  a  chance,  it  won't  happen 
to  me." 


"me  State  trooper."  eontlnued  ttie  su- 
perluteiirdeat.  ''wanU  no  part  of  this  gamble 
with  his  life.  He  knows  the  value  of  seat 
iMlts  and  be  alwafs  bucUas  np  before  he 
starU.- 


Voluf  Riglib  Act  of  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IBABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  for  all  Members  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Voting  Rig;hts 
Act  of  1965,  I  wish  to  commend  those 
who,  acting  in  good  faith,  were  not 
stampeded  into  supporting  a  measure 
which  I  consider  to  contain  vmdeslrable, 
unnecesssuT,  and  tmconstltutlonal  pro- 
visions— and  which  discriminates  not 
only  against  certain  geographical  areas. 
but  even  against  the  Negro  who  Is  now 
subjected  to  a  nvimbers  game  based  on 
an  arbitrary  50  percent  particip4tion 
figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  anti -civil-rights, 
nor  am  I  antl-voting-rlghts. 

On  May  17,  imder  previous  order  of 
the  House,  I  took  the  floor  to  explain  my 
position  on  the  thai  pending  voting 
rights  bill.  In  order  tJiat  there  may  be 
no  doubt  as  to  my  position,  I  repeat  that 
statement  at  this  point  in  these  re- 
marks: 

An  Analysts  of  thb  Voting  Rights 

CONTaOTBBST 

(A  speech  by  the  Honorable  Gsoscx  V.  Han- 
sen, In  the  House  of  Representatives,  May 
17.  1965) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honored  and  respected  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, has  recently  made  some  remarks  about 
clvU  disorders  and  clvU  disobedience — and 
zealots  and  bigots  and  racists — that  we 
might  weU  heed  as  we  approach  a  decision 
on  voting  rights  legislation. 

In  the  December  1964.  FBI  law  enfMce- 
ment  bxiUetln.  distributed  to  aU  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Mr.  Hoover  said.  In  part:  "Our 
society  today  is  In  a  great  state  of  imrest. 
Many  citizens  are  confused  and  troubled. 
For  the  first  time,  some  are  confrontejl  with 
Issues  and  decisions  relating  to  the  ri^u 
and  dignity  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  prob- 
lems which  heretofore  they  had  skirted  or 
Ignored. 

"We  have  In  our  midst  hatemongers,  bigots, 
and  riotous  agitators,  many  of  whom  are  at 
opposite  poles  phUoeophlcally  but  who  spew 
similar  doctrines  of  prejudice  and  Intoler- 
ance. They  exploit  hate  and  fear  for  personal 
gain  and  self-aggrandizement.  They  distort 
facts,  spread  rumors,  and  pit  one  element  of 
our  people  against  another.  Theirs  Is  a 
dogma  of  Intimidation  and  terror." 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 12,  1964,  on  crime  and  subversion  In 
the  United  States — and  referrtag  to  some  of 
the  persons  and  groups  Involved — Mr.  Hoover 
said,  "And  I  Include  the  false  Uberals  of  the 
extreme  left,  such  as  the  Communist  Party, 
as  well  as  the  coiinterfeit  patriots  at  the  fa- 
natic limits  of  the  far  rlfht,  such  as  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  who  not  only  take  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands  on  occasion,  but  who  would 
use  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  defeat  the  very  purpoee  for  which 
they  were  drafted— Uberty  and  Justice  for 
all." 
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Also— in  the  words  oC  Mr.  Hoover  in  tesU- 
January  38,  1964.  before  a  House 
•na  snbootnmlttee:   -TumiTig  to 
of  Comitiiintat  Interest  In  Negro 
the  apimalmate  20  million  Negroes 
~*ted  States  today  constitute  the 
most  Important  racial  target  of 
~*-"  Party,  TJJBJi.    The  Inflltra- 
X,  and  eontrtd  of  the  Negro 
has  loDg  been  a  party  goal  and 
fche  ivlndpal  goals  today." 
^^tlng  that  the  Comm\inist  has  no 
"'"•  to  better  the  status  or  condi- 
Negro,  Mr.  Hoover  aald,  "Com- 
•    •    capitalize   on   the   adverse 
effect  that  reports  of  dlscrimlna- 
appression  in  the  United  States  can 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
'  among  the  African  and  Asian 
hat  is,  the  idea  that  this  country 
1   equal  rights  for  all  races." 
he  number  of  Negroes  who  have 
Communist  Party,  Mr.  Hoover  had 
"The  niimber   of    Communist 
which  may  be  attracted  from 
Negro  racial  group  in  this  Nation 
(  important  thing.    The  old  Com- 
Iflnciple  still   holds:    'Communism 
lilt  with  non-Communist  hands.' 
know  that  Communlirt  influence 
In  tbe  Negro  movement  and  it  is 
ice  which  la  vitally  Important.    It 
means  through  which  large  masses 
to  lose  perspective  on  the  Issues 
1.  without  realizing  It.  succumb 
'8  propaganda  lures." 
Speaker,  I  believe  to  be  a  slg- 
of  the  current  controversy  over 
and  voting  rights.    Unquestlon- 
ast  majority  of  those  involved  in 
are  sincere,  honest,  and  dedi- 
.    However,  on  both  sides  there 
masquerade  behind  ill-foimded 
political,  and  religious  concern 
intolerance,  provocation.  Intlmi- 
1    even    downright    lawlessness 
w^rften  plays  Into  the  hands  of 
I  enemies.    Racial  bigots  and 
only  serve  to  detract  from 
»uses  and.  by  their  actions,  cloud 
i  lies  at  stake.    And  it  is  the  actions 
iiinorttlea  within  the  two  camps 
"-  a  difficult  situation  almost  im- 
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is  compounded  by  the  presence 
-  who.  though'  not  necessarily 
of  danonstrations,  at  times 
to  extremes.    Dr.  James  N.  M.  Na- 
of  Howard  University,  one 
.'s  leading  Negro  colleges,  has 
seen  known  Communists  in  a 
et  line.     Of  the  InfUtration  of 
into  civil  rights  groups.  Dr.  Na- 
piey  are  pec^le  who  cloak  them- 
mantle  of  civil  rlghters  and 
in  secret  to  disrupt  our  fight 
ind  full  citizenship.    They  must 
for  the  frauds  they  are.    They 
j'ht  in  every  arena,  and  they 
allowed  to  prevail." 
leaders,  unlike  Dr.  Nabrit  who 
zes  the  peril  of  Communist  in- 
the  civil  rights  movement,  have 
Commimlsts  do  exist  within 
but  say  they  have  no  Influ- 
tely,  the  tactics  and  tech- 
Communists  are  not  always  ap- 
sse   lead-rs.  thus  enabling  the 
■o  carry  on  their  nefarious  work 
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■\  situation  and  pinpoint  the 

la  frequently  frustrated  and 

c<xitradlctary   contentions   and 

ts.    It  la  obvloua  that  critics  of 

c^monstrations  are  prone  to  min- 

~  '-\  elements  In  the  movements. 

only  the  sordid  and  ugly.    On 

Id.    supporters    tend    Just   as 

G^rlook  the  undignified  and  dis- 

of  some  of  the  civU  rights 
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groups  and  emphasize  only  the  altruistic  and 
philosophic  goals  they  themselves  have  set 

Those  supporting  civil-  rights  groups  often 
t«Qd  to  play  to  the  hilt  any  acts  of  violence 
which  occiu-,  while,  conversely,  such  violence 
has  often  been  played  down  and  even  con- 
doned by  those  opposing  these  movements 
and  the  perpetrators  let  off  with  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  by  "Juries  of  their  peers." 

To  me,  these  positions  appear  to  be  im- 
tenable.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see  the  com- 
patibility between  civil  disobedience— which 
is  advertised  as  nonviolent,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly provocative  of  violence — and  the  win- 
ning of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  It  is  equally 
difficult  for  me  to  see  the  compatibility  be- 
tween pleas  for  the  sovereignty  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  unpunished  bombing  of 
churches  and  the  midnight  rifle  shot  on  a 
lonely  road. 

Neither  side.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  a  position 
to  criticize  the  other  for  violations  of  the 
law.  How  can  the  one  criticize  the  other  for 
terrorist  tactics  when  it.  itself,  decides  which 
laws  are  "good"  and  which  are  "bad"  and 
then  obeys  only  the  "good"  laws?  And  how 
can  the  other  side  criticize  this  course  when 
some  of  Its  members  apparently  feel  that 
laws  against  murder  are  not  valid  and  need 
not  be  obeyed  when  such  laws  Interfere 
With  what  they  consider  to  be  their  "rights'" 
Ours  is  a  process  of  law— of  law  and  order 
This  process  in  America  has  never  been  both 
mother  and  stepchild  of  hysteria— which  too 
often  allows  the  rabble  of  contending  sides 
to  predominate  in  killings,  intimidations, 
immoral  conduct,  and  the  like 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  its  many  years  of  growth  from  a 
small  group  of  colonies  to  the  greatest  nation 
the  world  has  ever  known,  has  always  placed 
the  impartiality  of  law  above  the  whims  of 
man.  That  law  has  always  contained 
proce^es  for  meeting  and  correcting  social 
injustices;  including  the  right  of  petition 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  and  access  to 
the  courts. 

TT  *1?''i'^5'l  ^  **"*  ''®"«'  ^«1<*  ^y  some,  the 
united  States  is  not  merely  a  democracy  it  is 
a  constitutional  Republic.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  political  philosophers  over  the 
centuries  have  held  that  a  pure  democracy 
is  the  worst  possible  form  of  government, 
leading  to  impulsive  and  precipitous  action 
by  a  sometimes  hysterical  majority,  or  mob 
triggered  by  emotional  circumstances 

Our  constitutional  Republic,  with  Its 
various  checks  and  balances,  provides  the 
processes  that  help  protect  us  from  the  worst 
m  ourselves.  At  times  these  processes  may 
seem  unduly  slow  and  cumbersome— it  may 
even  seem  that  they  are  roadblocks  prevent- 
ing progress.  But  it  is  these  roadblocks, 
lacking  in  a  pure  democracy,  which  give  our 
constitutional  Republic  its  strength  and  sta- 
biUty  and  provide  for  lasting  solutions  to  our 
problems. 

No  one  can  deny.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  eradication 
of  social  injustices  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years.     Some  of   the   actions   which 
have  attempted  to  give  to  all  our  citizens 
the  rights  and  responsibilities   inherent  In 
our  Constitution  have  come  voluntarily  from 
the  private  sector  of  our  social  order-  some 
have  been  accomplished  through  legislation- 
some  by  dh-ectives  of  the  executive  branch' 
and  some  by  the  various  levels  of  our  courts' 
We  are  moving  forward,  but  I  believe  there 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go.    I  also  believe  that, 
when  we  speak  of  clvU  rights  and  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men,  who  too  often  confine  our 
thoughts  to  the  Negro  and  the  problems  he 
faces,    and    disregard    the    many    injustices 
heaped  upon  the  American  Indian  and  for- 
eign nationaUty  groups  concentrated  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  larger  cities.    These 
!r°,"^'J^^^^  "^®  potent  political  poten- 
^,*°5  **^«  Negro,  are  often  left  to  suffer  and 
shift  for  themselves. 

4    ^^J^  *®™*'  token,  when  we  refer  to  vot- 
ing rights  we  are  prone  to   think  only  of 
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practices  which  deprive  a  man  of  his  vote 
Abhorent  as  this  practice  is,  equaUy  as  ab- 
horent— and  ahnost  as  prevalent— la  the 
practice  of  negating  a  man's  vote  throueh 
fraudulent  voting.  baUot  box  stuffing  and 
other  Ulegal  election  practices.  While  lin- 
told  nxunbers.  particularly  in  the  South  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote,  there  Is  also  sub- 
stantlal  evidence  that  untold  nxunbers  par- 
ticularly in  large  cities,  have  their  votes  ^an- 
celed  by  fictitious  names  and  tombstones 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  ade- 
quate machinery  does  now  exist  under  pres- 
ent laws  and  under  the  14th  and  I5th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution— if  properly 
Implemented  by  conscientious  officials— to 
correct  voting  injustices  and  to  attain  the 
goals  which  some  are  trying  to  accomplish 
through  demonstrations  Involving  clvU  dis- 
obedience which,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
tended, subvert  the  very  rule  of  law  Itself 

In  this  connection,  I  am  convinced  that 
any  administration,  political  party,  group  or 
individual  exploiting  civil  disobedience  for 
self-aggrandizement  is  toying  with  a  very  ex- 
plosive and  possibly  destrucUve  force 

This  course  of  action  makes  us  vulnerable 
to  the  designs  of  the  cunning  Communist 
^o  by  infiltration,  deceit,  and  the  perpe- 
tration Of  any  crime  In  the  name  of  Com- 
munist triumph,  has  subjugated  more  thala 
half  the  people  of  the  world.  The  Commu- 
nists have  perfected  the  technique  of  "divide 
and  conquer"  to  a  point  never  envisaged  by 
another  recent  group  who  employed  this 
method— the  Nazis.  Communist  Imperialistic 
deigns  and  subversive  activities  have  set 
Chinese  against  Chinese.  Korean  against 
Korean.  Cuban  against  Cuban.  Vietnamese 
against  Vietnamese,  and  now  are  attemptlne 
to  set  American  against  American  at  every 
opportxmity.  ' 

Now— as  stated  previously,  we  already  have 
the  laws  necessary  for  the  eradication  of 
social  injustice.  Prolonged  apathy  by  var- 
ious Department*  of  the  Federal  Government 
m  seeing  that  these  laws  are  applied  is 
largely  responsible  for  current  controversies 
and  the  resultant  demand  for  drastic 
Federal  action— action  which  I  deem  to  be 
unnecessary  and,  in  some  cases  unconstitu- 
tional. 
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As  an  example— article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  17th  amendment  give 

^Ju^  f,^^  ^^  ^^^^  *o  determine  voter 
qualifications,  and  the  10th  amendment  pro- 
hiblte  the  Federal  Government  from  doing 
so.  By  the  same  token,  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  provide  that  no  discrimination 
shall  occur. 

Hence,  to  me  it  U  basic  that  the  States 
can  legally  prescribe  any  tests  or  require- 
ments for  voting,  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  which  the  electorate  of 
that  State  will  approve.     Then,  and  to  me 
this  Is  also  basic,  It  Is  up  to  each  of  us, 
beginning  with   the  lower  subdivisions   of 
Government,    to    see   that    these    tests   are 
applied  Without  prejudice  or  discrimination 
If  violations  occur  at  the  local  and  county 
leve  s,  then  the  State  should  exercise  its  au- 
thority    Only  if  the  State  refuses  to  do  this 
(and  obviously  there  are  cases  where  this  is 
so)   should  the  Federal  Government  have  the 
right  and  duty  to  step  in. 

Emphatically,  I  believe  that  we.  as  citizens, 
should  do  everything  legally  possible  at  all 
evels  Of  Government  to  overcome  existing 
inequities.  Had  more  concerted  action  been 
previously  taken,  we  would  not  now  be  under- 
going great  emotional  disturbances  such  as 
the  current  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

Hasty,  poorly  conceived  legislation  de- 
signed to  bridge  the  gap  created  by  poor 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  holds  out  false 
hope  to  those  concerned.  Rather  than  pass- 
ing arbitrary  legislation  and  resorting  to  un- 
constitutional processes  in  an  attempt  to 
cure  the  evils  which  beset  us.  I  believe  the 
more  valid  answer  lies  In  proper  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  and  adequate  education. 


Under  our  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enjoy 
full  privileges,  a  person  must  assume  re- 
roonslbUlty.  And  education,  which  leads  to 
gbceptance  of  the  responalbUItlea  of  "first 
class"  citizenship  and  the  enjoyment  of  all 
of  its  prlvUeges,  has  been  badly  neglected  In 
^me  areas  of  our  country,  "nils  has  been 
tnie  among  both  Negroes  and  whites,  al- 
though the  whites,  as  a  race,  have  generally 
more  clearly  recognized  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation and  have  generally  compelled  their 
children  to  attend  school  longer  than  have 
the  Negroes.  This.  particvUarly  in  States 
where  one  must  pass  a  literacy  test  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  has  led  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  whites  l>eing  eligible  to 
yote — even  without  discriminatory  tactics. 

It  Is  \mfortunate  that  this  sltualon  con- 
tines  to  exist.  The  whites,  who  should  have 
given  guidance  and  leadership  to  the 
Negroes— «o  that  the  Negroes.  In  txu-n,  would 
be  able  to  give  guidance  and  leadership  to 
others— did  not  do  so.  And  many  Negroes, 
even  when  given  the  opportimlty  to  partici- 
pate In  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  did 
not  do  so.  ThTiB.  although  the  position  of 
the  American  Negro  now  Is  far  better  than 
even  a  decade  or  two  ago,  his  cause  In  this 
coxmtry  could  have  been  more  greatly  ad- 
vanced had  It  not  been  lor  his  handicap  of 
past  apathy. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  solution 
lies  In  overcoming  our  apathy,  not  In  passing 
additional  legislation  when  we  alre«idy  have 
laws  that  would  be  effective  If  properly  en- 
forced. Success  In  this  would  bring  in- 
creased educational  opportunities  for  all 
minority  groups,  and  tocreaeed  acceptance  of 
these  opportunities.  With  increased  educa- 
tion among  all  segment  of  our  popiilatlon 
would  come  Increased  acceptance  of  civic 
responslbllltlee.  With  Increased  acceptance 
of  civic  responsibilities  would  come  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Influence  of  tmdeslrable  ele- 
ments on  our  affairs.  Only  when  this  flotsam 
on  both  sides  and  those  who  woTild  xise  It 
have  lost  all  opportunity  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  our  people  will  otir  Nation  a^ain  be 
able  to  present  an  luitarnlshed  picture  to 
the  world  of  an  America  where  each  man  can 
find  his  place  as  a  person  regardless  of  his 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  started  these  remarks  by 
quoting  Mr.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  another  quotation  from  this  great 
man.  Again.  In  the  FBI  law  enforcement 
bulletin  of  December  1964.  Mr.  Hoover  aald. 
"As  Americans,  we  have  In  our  grasp  the 
Ideals  which  were  but  visions  to  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers — freedom  \mdn'  Ood  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all.  We  must  not  be  satis- 
fied merely  to  have  these  Ideals  exist.  We 
must  assure  that  they  flourish — generation 
after  generation — so  all  the  world  will  know 
that  Amwlcan  stands  for  brotherhood 
among  all  men." 

That  this  measure  is  considered  of 
doubtfvd  constitutionality  even  by  its 
supporters  is  attested  to  by  reports  that 
House  and  Senate  conferees  are  consult- 
ing with  members  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ofiBce  to  chancre  it — to  change  it 
after  passage,  BIr.  Speaker— to  try  to  get 
it  in  some  sort  of  form  that  might  pass  a 

Nothing  in  the  debate  on  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  demonstrated  to  me  that  it  was 
any  better  than  it  appeared  to  be  from 
the  outseit — a  measure  which.  I  repeat, 
contains  discriminatoiy,  unde^rable,  un- 
necessary, and  unconstitutional  pro- 
visions. 

Following  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965, 1  issued  *  press  release  on  it 
which  follows: 


VomfQ    BlOBTB 

Washingtoh,  D.Cv— Congressman  Obowb 
Hansen  said  today  tb*t  lis  Is.  "Dlsappoliitod 
that  after  aU  tbe  llpservlee  paid  to  squal 
voting  rights  by  this  artmlnlirtratlon  tbat^it 
would  settle  for  a  dlacrlmlnatory  antldia- 
crlmlnatloin  bill." 

Hansen  said  the  admlnlflrtzatloa  bUl  was 
geared  to  Just  a  few  States,  and  did  Uttle  or 
nothing  to  correct  voting  Inequities  outside 
of  the  seven  target  States.  "I  stUl  b^eve. 
Hansen  aald,  "that  sufficient  legislation  al- 
ready exists  to  enforce  eq\ial  voting  rights 
throughout  the  Nation  if  the  executive  and 
Judicial  departments  would  exercise  their 
responsibilities  and  not  persist  In  shifting 
the  bmrden  to  the  Congress  to  pass  new  laws 
which  can  only  be  as  effective  as  enforce- 
ment makes  them. 

"I  am  oMnpletely  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  any  form  and  In  hopes  of  going 
that  extra  step  to  assure  that  necessary 
powers  exist  within  rlghtfiU  consUtutlonal 
boxmds  to  provide  for  equal  voting  rights.  I 
supported  several  amendments  to  correct  de- 
flclencles  in  the  administration  bill. 

"However,  nearly  every  effort  to  Improve 
the  bUl  was  beaten  down  by  administration 
forces  making  It  necessary  for  me  to  vote 
against  final  passage. 

"To  resort  to  complicated  form\xlas,  to 
measure  Justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
pimltlve  laws  at  some  States,  whUe  making 
no  provisions  for  others,  not  only  violates 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution but  buries  the  real  moral  question  In 
political  sophistry." 


more  read  by  future  generations  and  even 
more  valued. 

Defeat  in  two  presidoitial  campaigns 
would  taav«  eoQdgned  a  lesser  man  to 
history's  footnotes.  For  Adlal  Steven- 
son, it  provided  the  open  door  to  a  career 
of  service  to  all  mankind.  All  of  us  who 
try  to  legislate  for  a  better  Nation  and 
a  better  world,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  this  man  who  raised  the  standards  of 
liberty  and  Justice  to  inspire  our  efforts. 


Adiai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Adlai  Stevenson  was  a  leader  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  He  summoned  us 
to  sober  reflection  and  calm  judgment. 
With  determination  and  skill,  he 
searched  out  the  needs  of  all  nations, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  diligent  and 
forceful  in  uiAiolding  those  Ideals  of 
our  Nation,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent 
student  and  champion. 

His  passing  marked  the  passing  of  an 
artisan.  In  a  complex  society  groping 
for  expression  and  purpose.  Adlai  Steven- 
son stood  out  above  all  men  of  our  times 
as  the  artist  of  ideas  who  could  formu- 
late our  highest  hopes  and  the  imder- 
standlng  of  our  modern  world  moving  at 
breathtaking  pace. 

Of  an  earlier  generation  of  great  lead- 
ers, he  bridged  the  transition  between 
the  staid  comfortable  world  of  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century,  and  the  atomic 
age  into  which  we  are  now  anerging. 
Paradoxically,  this  articulate  man  of  our 
times  did  not  achieve  even  greater  promi- 
nence, because  what  he  said,  in  virtual 
I)oetry,  was  perhaps  too  well  said  and 
too  many  steps  advanced  b^ond  his  cm- 
temporaries.  Like  some  few  others  <A 
our  history  who  did  not  achieve  tte  i^- 
nacle  of  their  aspiration,  he  will  be  even 


A  Big  Fourtli 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTlANn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  4  of  this  year,  the  city  of  Bel 
Air  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  revived  a 
great  American  tradition  by  sponsoring 
a  civic  celebration  of  Independence  Day. 
The  citizens  of  Bel  Air  responded  by 
turning  out. in  crowds  to  enjoy  the  fes- 
tivities. The  Fourth  of  July,  this  year 
in  Bel  Air.  came  off  with  a  bang. 

I  am  delighted  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord, the  editorial  published  in  the  Aegis, 
of  Bel  Air.  commenting  on  this  great 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July: 

A  BXO  POUETH 

Bel  Air  enjojred  a  Pourth  of  July  Sunday 
unlllu  any  the  county  seat  had  spent  in 
many  jrears.  The  community  responded  to 
the  plana  made  by  local  civic  organisations 
to  stage  holiday  entertainment  here  by  com- 
ing out  in  record  nimibera.  and  was  rewarded 
with  an  Independence  Day  celebration  of 
great  color  and  scope.  After  years  of  leav- 
ing the  festivities  to  Havre  de  Grace,  the 
town  produced  an  unusually  impressive  dis- 
play. 

The  throng  seemed  to  fully  enjoy  the  3 
hour  show,  which  was  aocompojiled  by  bcmds, 
speeches,  flag  ceremonies,  sky-dlvlng  and 
dazzling  fireworks.  Naturally,  a  few  hitches 
developed  in  producing  the  program,  some 
ot  them  caused  by  the  imexpectedly  large 
slae  of  the  crowd,  l^oee  In  attendance 
came  away  with  a  feeling  that  the  town  had 
staged  a  splendid  show  In  its  first  attempt 
at  such  a  thing,  and  we  can  expect  to  see 
practlcaUy  aU  of  them  back  again  for  next 
year's  festivities. 

Oldtlmers  reviewed  the  crowd  of  pe(H>I«  of 
various  ages  and  recalled  bygone  gather- 
ings in  the  town.  They  were  unanimous 
In  their  happy  support  of  the  £4>pearance  ot 
a  revival  of  the  oHnmtinlty  spirit  which  was 
once  so  great  a  part  of  the  county  seat,  but 
which  Is  often  lacking  today. 

Perfect  weather  and  good  entertainment 
helped  keep  the  relaxed  crowd  In  an  oijoy- 
able  frame  of  mind  and  few  unpleasant  inci- 
dents marred  the  evening.  Delisted  aOlclalE 
are  already  b\isy  planning  a  bigger  and  better 
show  for  1966.  At  first,  there  had  been  some 
doubt  aa  to  whether  there  was  any  need  for 
this  abow,  alnce  Havre  de  Oraos'a  annual 
"Fourth"  festivities  so  wtil  produced  and 
draw  big  crowda.  Last  weekend  ahowed  that 
Bel  Air  axid  Havre  de  Oraee  are  both  of  suffl- 
elent  alae  and  have  capable  organlaatlana  In 
their  mldat  with  whlcti  to  continue  the 
worthwhile  offerings  In  the  future. 
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Bowie  State  G>Dege 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MABTUUTD 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1965 


Mr.  IttACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  ^-yeof  liberal  arts  college  in  my  home 

I*riiice  Georges  County,  Md., 
which  las  quietly,  deliberately,  and  in- 
telligen  ,ly  undergone  some  major 
change  in  the  past  few  years.  I  am 
ref  errli  ar  to  Bowie  State  College  which  is 
near  t  le  booming  Bowle-Belair  com- 
munity 

Unde  ■  the  progressive  leadership  of 
Dr.  Wil  [lam  Henry,  Bowie  has  changed 
from  a  'fegro  teachers  college  into  a  fully 
Integra  ed  liberal  arts  institution.  As 
a  demonstration  of  the  strong  backing 
neighbc  ring  Bowie-Belair  gives  the  col- 
lege, a  ( itlzens  committee  called  Citizens 
for  Boy  Tie  State  College  has  formed  to 
carry  B  jwie  State's  banner. 

Baltimore    Sim    newspaper    reporter 
E.    Sunderland    recently    docu- 

the  Bowie   State   College   and 

for  Bowie  State  College  story. 

like  to  reprint  that  article  here 
and  publicly  commend  Dr.  Henry  and 
the  Bcwie-Belair  Citizens  for  Bowie 
State  Cpllege  for  their  success  in  proving 

cooperative  community-college 
effort  cbn  do  to  help  all  of  our  citizens 
get  tqe  educational  training  they 
deserve 
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BowxE  State  Aid  College, 

COMMTTNITT 


(By  Lowell  B.  Sunderland) 
Md.,    July     12. — Image-conscious 
College,  an   all-Negro  teachers 
1960  but  now  a  fully  Integrated 
has   a   full-time   community- 
section, 
han  60  members  of  the  Citizens  for 
College,  have  been  leading  the 
ifnce   last  December,  and   the   effect 
to  make  the  formerly  tiny  college 
joint  In  the  Bowie  area. 
Ike    the    conuniinlty    woke    up    one 
and  found   the  college,"  said  Dr. 
E.    Rice,   president   of    the    citizens 
"We   foiuid   that   we   can   help   the 
the  college  can  help  us,  especially 
leadership." 


aad 


GETS  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 


the  group  Is  active  in  promoting 

to  potential  students.     A  seven- 

"professional   recruitment  conunlt- 

provided  several  part-time  faculty 

for   the   college.     The    group   also 

atft  as  a  lobbying  force  for  the  col- 

EUce  said. 

nlque    group — there    Is    no    similar 

e^ewhere    in    Maryland — got    started 

when  Mrs.  E!mily  Hoeretb,  a 

Housewife  who  was  a  full-time  stu- 

learby  Bowie,  felt  the  college  needed 

the  19A5  General  Assembly. 

c4lle<l  together  several  other  members 

Bowie  conununlty  and  the  Clt- 

Bowle  State  College  was  formed. 


Eelalr- 


CAMPBEIX  mtST  PRESIDENT 


Charl48   Campbell,  a  lawyer  for   the  TTB. 

and   Exchange   Conunission,  was 

:he  group's  first  president. 

fociis  of  the  group  then,  as  now," 

said,  "was  education  and  the 

improvekaent  of  it  In  our  area."    The  group 


Can  ipbell 


works  to  support  the  college,  but  specifically 
wishes  to  avoid  Interfering  with  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  schotd. 

Dr.  Rice,  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
group  In  May,  explained  the  growth  and 
sudden  Interest  In  the  college:  "This  Is  a 
new  area,  very  active  in  civic  affairs.  The 
level  of  education  here  is  very  high  because 
of  the  high  nximber  of  Government  and  re- 
search people  living  here." 

NEW  BELAIR  WAS  KEY 

Key  to  the  development  of  Bowie  State  was 
construction  of  Belair,  a  segregated  housing 
development  on  the  outskirts  of  Bowie.  Be- 
fore Belair  in  1960,  about  9,600  people  lived 
In  the  basically  rural  area  around  Bowie. 

Now  some  23,000  persons  live  in  blossoming 
suburban  pastel  homes  and  census  projec- 
tions shoved  that  figure  to  60.000  by  1980. 

"Before  we  discovered  Bowie,"  Dr.  Rice 
said,  "there  was  a  crying  need  for  some  kind 
of  cultural  center  here.  We  have  no  civic 
center,  no  theater.  There  was  no  focus.  The 
college  became  sort  of  a  natural  one." 

UNIVERSITT  HALF  HOTTR  AWAY 

But  why  Bowie,  and  why  not  the  University 
of  Marlyland,  which  would  seem  to  have 
much  more  to  offer?  Dr.  Rice  was  asked? 

"Because  Bowie's  only  5  minutes  away,"  he 
answered  candidly.  'No  parking  problems, 
It's  inexpensive  and  It's  convenient.  College 
Park  is  half  an  hour  away." 

Many  of  the  new  student  Bowie  State  finds 
Itself  teaching  are  housewives  wanting  to 
finish  bachelor's  degrees,  professional  people 
seeking  refresher  or  enrichment  classes  and 
white-collar  workers  seeking  classes  for  ad- 
vancement in  their  Jobs. 

The  college  is  growing.  Enrollment  this 
fall  is  expected  to  hit  650,  according  to  Dr. 
William  E.  Henry,  president.  Last  year  it 
was  about  500.    Two  years  ago  it  was  400. 

This  eimamer  has  found  about  180  students 
taking  summer  courses.  About  100  of  them, 
or  60  percent,  are  white.  In  the  fall.  Dr. 
Henry  said  he  thinks  the  enrollment  will  be 
about  40  percent  white,  making  integration 
a  fact  at  Bowie  and  Just  not  an  idea. 

"I  think  this  citizens  group  is  doing  a 
wonderful  Job  for  the  college,"  Dr.  Henry 
said.  "They  are  a  unique  group  from  an 
unusual  kind  of  neighborhood." 

HELP  OF  PART-TIME  TEACHERS 

He  said  the  biggest  help  has  come  from 
supplying  part-time  teachers  for  the  college's 
faculty. 

"This  Is  an  area  where  we  can  be  of  great 
help."  Dr.  Rice  agreed.  "We  have  a  large 
number  of  people  with  graduate  school  con- 
tacts who  are  Interested  in  supporting 
Bowie  State." 

Dr.  Rice  is  a  psychologist  doing  research 
work  with  drugs  at  the  blometrlc  laboratory 
of  George  Washington  University  In  Wash- 
ington. He  has  lived  In  the  Washington  area 
3  years. 

Dr.  Henry — and  Bowie  State — would  like  to 
see  more  of  his  kind  of  support. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  wipes  out, 
well,  unpleasantness  between  people,"  Dr. 
Henry  said.  "There  should  be  more  of  it  at 
lot  of  other  schools." 
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Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or   NZBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Illinois,  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 


world  have  lost  a  friend  and  compatriot 
Of  few  people  can  it  be  said  "his  cause 
was  mankind,"  but  it  can  be  said  of 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Men  so  endowed  and 
so  dedicated  do  not  often  appear  to 
counsel  and  guide  us  and  the  world  can 
ill  afford  this  loss  in  this  time. 

I  mourn  his  death  for  the  world  and, 
most  especially,  for  myself.  His  unex- 
celled talents  of  creativeness  and  elo- 
quence were  standards  for  which  all  of 
us  reached  and  none  obtained. 

His  tasks  are  now  ours  and  we  are  less 
well  prepared  to  face  them  than  before. 
Our  dedication  to  a  world  In  which  all 
have  maximum  freedom  and  "iinimnni 
restaints  must  be  renewed  and  our  efforts 
multiplied  without  him. 


The  Problem  of  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PZITNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  address  delivered  recently 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  EUenbogen, 
president  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  Speak- 
ing to  delegates  at  the  third  annual 
Bench-Bar  Conference  of  Allegheny 
County,  Judge  EUenbogen  concerned 
himself  primarily  with  the  problem  of 
crime. 

Judge  Ellenbogen's  remarks  represent 
a  thoughtful  and  learned  analysis  of 
crime  and  criminal  procedure.  In  addi- 
tion, he  suggests  that  President  John- 
son schedule  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Crime  and  Crime  Prevention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  Judge  Ellenbogen's 
address  and  a  relevant  Pittsburgh  Press 
editorial  be  included  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Preas,  June  20, 
1965] 
Thx  Problem  or  Crimx 

The  warnings  continue  about  the  growth 
of  orlme  in  the  United  States,  and  the  statis- 
tics bear  out  the  doleful  prophecies.  The 
most  expert  law  enforcement  oflScers  and 
other  public  officials  who  have  studied  the 
problem  agree  that,  unless  something  Is  done, 
we  face  large  increases  in  both  the  incidence 
and  nature  of  crime*. 

President  Judge  Henry  Ellenbogen  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Common  Pleas  Court  rates 
crime  as  "the  No.  1  domestic  problem  of  our 
generation,"  and  he  sees  Government  as 
falling  down  in  its  duty  to  make  every  per- 
son secure  in  his  life,  liberty  and  person. 

"There  is  today  no  safety,  no  secmity  for 
our  citizens  In  their  homes,  on  the  streets, 
in  their  places  of  business,  at  work  or  at 
play,"  he  told  a  bench-bar  conference  the 
other  day.  "Our  citizens  must  be  warned 
that  crime  is  growing  like  an  evil  cancer 
and,  unleea  arrested,  will  consume  the  body 
of  society." 

Strong  words?  A  recent  FBI  rep>ort  esti- 
mated that  "your  chances  of  t>ecomlng  a  vic- 
tim of  a  serious  crime  are  increasing  six 
times  faster  than  the  population  Is  grow- 
ing."    And   the  growth  is  not  confined  to 


cities.  The  sharpest  increafies  have  been 
found  in  suburban  areas. 

In  Washington,  U.S.  Attorney  ^tevld  C. 
Acheson  protested  that  police,  prceeoutow 
and  ootirte  are  being  swamped  by  the  rtslng 
crime  rate.  And  another  occurrence  in  Hm 
same  city  gave  one  specific  answer  for  the  In- 
crease. 

Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr..  reluctantly  freed 
a  defendant  In  a  rape  case  because  the  police 
didn't  have  a  setwch  warrant  and  thiis  had 
made  what,  by  recent  court  rulings,  was  an 
illegal  arrest. 

The  17-year-old  victim  had  gone  to  police 
with  her  story  of  rape  at  knifepoint.  She 
Joined  police  In  a  search  of  the  man's  home. 
There  the  police  arrested  a  man  Identified 
by  the  girl  and  recovered  her  skirt  and 
sweater  from  a  car  In  the  backyard.  But 
they  had  no  search  warrant.  The  court  said 
the  police  covUd  have  surrounded  the  house 
and  then  tried  to  contact  a  judge  (In  the 
wee  hours  of  early  morning)  to  get  a  war- 
rant. 

Judge  Ellenbogen,  in  his  address  to  the 
bar,  noted  that  "what  amounts  to  a  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  In  our  criminal  pro- 
cedure," through  rtUlngs  of  the  appellate 
courts. 

"The  Imminent  danger  now  Is  that  the 
scales  of  J  \is tlce  are  so  weighed  as  to  give 
criminals  greater  and  greater  rights,  and  the 
law-abiding  people  less  and  less  protection," 
be  said. 

What  to  do?  Judge  EUenbogen  conceded 
that  he  had  no  ready  solution,  though  he 
believes  laws  against  crime  should  be 
strengthened,  our  prison  sjrstem  completely 
overhauled  and  that  we  must  have  more 
policemen,  better  trained  and  better  paid. 

He  suggested  two  stejw  that  might  be  taken 
In  the  search  for  a  solution,  or  eolutions. 
One  would  be  a  White  House  Ctonferenco  on 
Crime  and  Crime  Prevention,  using  a  suc- 
cessfoil  method  on  a  new  subject.  The  other 
would  be  a  statewide  conference  called  by 
Governor  Scran  ton.  Considering  the  gravity 
of  the  problem,  some  such  concentrated 
study  would  seem  to  be  In  order. 


Public  Satett — Otm  No.  1  Domestic  Problem 
(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Ellen- 
bogen, president  Judge,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  Cotmty,  Pa.) 
When  the  legal  history  of  Allegheny  Coimty 
Is  written,  the  year  1965  wUl  loom  large.    It 
will  loom  large  because  It  ushered  In  a  new 
era  tn  the  relationship  between  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County  and  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  say  to  you  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  there  has 
never  been  so  cloee,  so  ccHxllal,  so  harmonloiis 
a  relationship  between  the  bench  and  bar  of 
Allegheny  Ooiinty  as  exists  today. 

This  Is  a  happy  situation  which  will  result 
In  great  good  for  the  people  of  Allegheny 
County  and  of  the  whole  State  as  well  as 
for  the  legal  profession. 

The  credit  for  this  new  era  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Allegheny  County  Bar 
Association  and  the  court  of  common  pleas 
Is  due  to  a  young  and  brilliant  trial  lawyer 
who  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation a  scant  few  months  ago.  That  man 
is  David  B.  Pawcett,  Jr.  I  salute  him.  I 
salute  the  other  officers  and  the  members 
of  the  board  of  governors  who  have  worked 
with  him  In  bringing  about  a  new  era  of  co- 
operation between  the  bench  and  bar. 

A  NEW  ERA  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

I  know  that  I  si>eak  for  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  bench  when  I  tell  you  that 
we  aU  value  this  relationship.  We  intend  to 
maintain  It  and  build  on  it  for  the  good  of 
all  of  us.  This  mutual  understanding  will 
be  the  basis  upon  which  we  will  build  our 
program  for  the  improvement  of  the  legal 


profession,  and  tor  making  our  court  a  better 
and  a  greater  court. 

United  in  pxirpoee,  as  we  now  are,  let  us 
Join  here  tonight  In  examining  what  I  think 
U  building  up  into  a  real  crisis.  The  sub- 
ject which  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about — 
Indeed,  that  I  must  talk  to  you  about — is 
the  fact  that  there  Is  today  no  safety,  no 
security  for  our  citizens  In  Jielr  homes,  on 
the  streets,  In  their  places  of  business,  at 
work  or  at  play. 

To  put  It  briefly  and  succinctly,  I  say  to 
you  that  Oovemment  Is  falling  down  on  its 
No.  1  Job — Its  duty  to  make  every  person 
secure  In  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  In  his  p>er- 
son.  Ask  your  wives  If  they  dare  go  out  at 
night  on  the  streets.  For  that  matter,  Is  It 
safe  for  you  to  take  a  walk  at  night  In  the 
residential  neighborhood  In  which  you  live? 

There  Is  no  use  In  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
true  facts.  As  lawyers  and  as  Judges  we 
have  been  trained  to  face  up  to  the  facts 
and  to  see  a  situation  as  It  really  is.  The 
bench  and  the  bar  should  not  permit  our 
citizens  to  be  tranqulllzed  Into  a  false  hope 
that  this  grave  danger  will  somehow  be  dis- 
slptated.  Tou  know,  and  I  know,  that  It  will 
not.  It  win  not  Improve  imless  we  face  up 
to  this  evil  In  Its  stark  reality;  deal  with  It, 
and  remove  Its  causes. 

SAnmr — our  no.  i  problem 

0\ir  first  duty  Is  to  Inform  the  people  of 
America  of  the  true  situation.  Our  citizens 
must  be  warned  that  crime  is  growing  like  an 
evil  cancer  and.  unless  arrested,  will  coosume 
the  body  of  society.  The  ever-accelerating 
growth  of  crime,  and  with  It  the  ever-grow- 
ing Insecurity  of  our  people,  will  soon  be 
recognized  as  the  No.  1  domestic  problem  of 
our  generation.  I  call  It  the  No.  1  problem, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  threat  oi 
extinction  through  thermonuclear  warfare. 
If  that  great  tragedy  should  occur,  we  will 
not  be  around  to  worry  about  crime,  or  any- 
thing else. 

Tonight  let  us  talk  about  the  threat  to  o\ir 
domestic  tranquility  and  the  Insecurity  of 
oiu-  citizens.  This  problem  Is  going  to  grow. 
It  will  be  with  us  for  the  rest  of  owe  lives  un- 
less the  bench  and  the  bar  unite  to  awaken 
the  people  to  demand  action. 

We  might  well  take  Judicial  notice  of  a 
situation  that  all  of  us  know  to  be  true. 
But  If  proof  Is  needed,  let  proof  be  offered. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  volume  34, 
No.  6,  dated  Kay  1966,  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  the  proof.  It 
shows  on  page  22  that  "your  chances  of  be- 
coming a  victim  of  a  serious  crime  are  In- 
creasing six  times  faster  than  the  population 
Is  growing."  Unless  something  Is  done  to  re- 
verse this  trend,  FBI  crime  reporting  experts 
agree,  "the  Nation  faces  another  78-percent 
Increase  In  crime  over  the  next  decade." 

A  still  later  bulletin  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
confirms  our  fear  that  this  hideous  monster 
is  not  confined  to  oui  cities.  Crime  in  the 
suburbs,  the  citadel  of  our  middle  class, 
shows  the  sharpest  upward  trend.  It  Is  up 
6  percent  for  the  first  3  months  of  1965. 
Armed  robbers,  burglars,  and  other  assorted 
felons  now  prowl  the  greener  pastures  of  the 
once  tranquil  countrjrside. 

Basic  to  any  approach  to  this  problem 
must  be  the  realization  that  what  amounts 
almost  to  a  revolution  has  taken  place  In  oxir 
criminal  procedure. 

I  refer,  of  covirse,  to  the  historic  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Gideon's  trumpet  reverberated  through  the 
hallowed  halls  of  the  TJB.  Supreme  Court. 
It  blasted  away  the  old  Interpretation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Gideon's  trumpet  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  two  different  measures  of  Justice — one  for 
the  poor  and  another  for  those  who  could 
afford  the  services  of  a  good  lawyer.  From 
that  day  on,  the  humblest  and  the  poorest 
of  our  citizens  have  been  enjojrlng  the  same 
expert  legal  advice  and  the  same  protection 


of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  our  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential citizens. 

From  that  day  on,  we  have  truly  become 
a  democratic  Nation  where  the  law  Is  blind 
to  wealth  and  position.  Now  all  of  our  peo- 
ple, rich  or  poor,  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
In  a  court  of  law.  The  eqxiallty  of  man  in 
the  halls  of  Jxistice  U  now  a  fact,  not  merely 
a  cherished  hope. 

This  has  never  been  true  before  in  the 
history  of  any  nation.  It  is  truly  a  peak  in 
oxir  developing  civUization.  It  Is  a  gain 
that  we  must  retain.  It  must  not  be  dis- 
sipated. 

Your  part  In  this  notable  development  in 
our  constitutional  history  is  one  in  which 
you  can  take  great  pride.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  acknowledging  your  magnificent  con- 
tribution. 

The  Allegheny  County  Bar  Association  ajid 
its  most  distinguished  members  made  this 
constitutional  development  a  reality.  You 
responded  most  prompty  and  generously  to 
my  plea  that  you  contribute  your  services 
to  indigent  prisoners  who  are  seeking  their 
freedom  through  appllcatldns  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  You  have  made  1965  one  of 
the  finest  and  noblest  years  In  the  note- 
worthy history  of  public  service  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  Allegheny  Oounty. 

Let  It  be  noted  that  200  of  the  bar's  most 
distinguished  members  are  contributing  their 
valuable  time  and  extraordinary  talents  in 
serving  this  Ideal  of  Justice. 

Grateful  as  I  am  for  your  splendid  and 
overwhelming  response  In  volunteering  your 
services.  It  Is  my  duty  now  to  warn  you 
that  the  end  Is  nowhere  In  sight.  Hie  flow 
of  letters  and  petitions — ^mostly  hand- 
written— ^from  hundreds  of  prisoners  hopeful 
of  gaining  their  freedom  has  turned  Into  a 
flood.  Sooner  or  later  every  long-term  pris- 
oner In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
will  resort  to  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  the 
other  49  States.  Many  of  these  petitioners 
were  convicted  as  murderers  and  rapists. 
Many  of  them  have  been  imprisoned  for 
staging  spectaciilar  armed  holdups  and 
burglaries.  Nearly  all  of  them,  too,  have 
long  records  of  prior  convictions. 

The  tact  that  so  many  of  you  have  volun- 
teered your  services  to  friendless  and  hard- 
ened criminals  demonstrates  that  we  share 
a  passionate  belief  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  dedicated  to 
apply  the  great  safeguards  which  It  provides 
to  every  person,  rich  man  or  poor  man,  law- 
abiding  cltiisen  or  hardened  criminal. 

Yet  we  mxist  never  forget  that  the  first 
duty  of  government  is  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  person  and  the  security  of  the  prop- 
erty of  every  citizen.  The  preservation  of 
the  peace  In  the  community  is  society's 
primary  concern. 

Can  we  overlook  the  danger  Inherent  in  the 
hundreds.  Indeed  thousands,  of  hardened 
criminals  now  demanding  to  be  freed  from 
long-term  sentences  Imposed  upon  them  im- 
der  Interpretations  of  the  law  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  then  valid?  The  Imminent  danger 
now  is  that  the  scales  of  Justice  are  so 
weighed  as  to  give  criminals  greater  and 
greater  rights,  and  the  law-abiding  people 
less  and  less  protection. 

Each  of  these  cases  Imposes  on  us  the  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  duty  of  weighing  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  convicted  criminals  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  with  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  security  and  peace,  an  inalienable 
right  conferred  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

We  must  not  stop  here.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  society's  first  duty  Is  to  protect 
its  people.  We  must  now  demand  that  gov- 
ernment meet  this  obligation. 

I  do  not  have  any  ready  solution  as  to  how 
this  can  best  be  done.  It  is  certain  that 
laws  against  criminals  must  be  strengthened. 
The  prison  system  must  be  completely  over- 
hauled and  revamped.    We  must  have  more 
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this   distinguished  assemblage  of 
5  of  the  bench  and  bar  to  consider 
^aspects  of  this  grave  problem.     We 
,evade  the  responsibility  of  seeking 
on.     Perhaps  a  statewide  conference 
>y  the  Governor  in  Harrlsburg  would 
»p  in  the  right  direction.     Perhajjs  a 
]  louse  Conference  on  Crime  and  Crime 
Is  necessary  to  provide  the  answer. 
In   anyj  event     I   urge   you    to   give    careful 
thoughf  to  this  most  important  matter. 
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Award  Presented  to  Mr.  Lee 
Presley 


lANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 

i  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Lee 

Is  being  presented  an  award  for 

ove  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

iward,  the  result  of  courageous 

)y  Mr.  Presley  on  August  3,  1963, 

he  saved  the  lives  of  two  men 

landing  foot  of  their  helicopter 

on  a  telephone  line  and  the  air- 

'  over,  crashing  upside  down 

« arth,  will  be  presented  by  Secre- 

the  Interior  Udall. 

his  country  with  courage  and 

a  member  of  the  Forest  Service 

new    to    Mr.    Presley    who 

had  served  In  the  UjS.  Marine 


i  peaker,  it  Is  a  distinct  pleasure 

o  be  able  to  call  to  the  attention 

colleagues   the    highly    merited 

Presley  Is  receiving. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  July 

of  the  Camas  County  Courier 

Jives    details    of   Mr.    Presley's 


accomp  Lshment: 
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,  aasistant  forester  at  the  local 

since  the  latter  part  of  May, 

ifresented  a  hero's  award  in  the  Na- 

"  on  Thursday,  July  15,  by  the 

of  the  Interior. 

Is   officially   called   the    Valor 

Is  nearly  as  rare  as  the  Congres- 

1  of  Honor,  and  must  be  earned 

ri  clplent  for  courage  above  and  be- 

"  :».ll  of  duty. 

2  years  ago  when  Mr.  Presley  was 

by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 

of  the  Shoshone  office,  and  at  that 

was    aasistant   fire   control    officer. 

I  a  flre  east  of  Bellevue  In  Muldoon 

iJid  firefighters  were  being  carried 

helicopter    from    a    flight   pad    near 

The  flying  machine,  carrying  two 

1.  took  off  from  the  pad,  and  the 

lanxling  foot  became  tangled,  with 

e  line  wire  and  the  plane  crashed 


to  the  groimd.  Presley  observed  the  crash 
from  nearby  and  rushed  over  and  puUed  the 
occupants  of  the  helicopter  to  safety,  and 
Just  seconds  later,  the  helicopter  blew  up 
and  was  completely  destroyed. 

The  pilot  of  the  helicopter  was  badly  in- 
jured, broken  ribs  and  punctured  lung,  and 
the  other  two  were  badly  shaken  up  and  re- 
ceived many  bruises,  but  they  were  safe,  be- 
cause of  the  instant  and  bold  action  of  Lee 
Presley,  without  thought  of  his  own  safety, 
the  trio  were  saved  from  cremation. 

Shortly  after  the  Incident,  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Valor  Award  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington by  Dale  Klnneman,  head  of  the 
Shoshone  office  of  BLM,  then,  now  stationed 
ip  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  Wandell  Elliott,  fire 
control  officer.  Intensive  Investigation  has 
since  occurred,  and  Just  last  week.  Mr.  P>res- 
ley  was  notified  that  he  was  to  fly  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  presentation.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  his  wife.  They  will  enplane 
from  Twin  Falls  on  the  14th,  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Chicago,  and  then  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. Upon  arrival  there  they  will  begin  a 
sightseeing  tour  at  9  a.m..  followed  by  the 
public  presentation. 

Mr.  Presley  Is  attending  annual  fire  con- 
trol school  above  Ketchum,  sponsored  by  the 
Forest  Service,  and  will  return  home  this 
Thursday  evening. 


July  15,  1965 


unique  place  he  occupied  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  citizens  and  of  the  very  spe- 
cial contribution  he  made  to  our  public 
life  that  the  history  of  our  times  will  be 
partly  written  in  his  words  and  that  no 
words  are  adequate  to  express  the  loss 
we  have  just  suffered. 


De  Gaulle  Hedges  His  Bet  on  Higher  Gold 
Prices,  Buffalo  News  and  Eliot  Janeway 
Observe 


Adiai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
learned  with  shock  and  sorrow  yesterday 
of  the  untimely  death  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son. On  this  sad  occasion,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  countless  oth- 
ers throughout  the  world  who  are 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  great  statesman 
who  served  his  country  and  his  fellow- 
men  with  matchless  distinction. 

No  man  of  our  generation  has  been 
more  completely  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
service  and  quality  in  public  life  than 
was  Adlai  Stevenson.  No  man  of  our 
generation  has  so  enriched  our  public 
discourse.  To  his  campaigns  for  the 
highest  public  office  he  brought  integ- 
rity, a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
an  uncompromising  dedication  to  excel- 
lence. To  public  duties  of  high  signifi- 
cance he  brought  dignity,  sure  judgment 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  reflective  mind. 

He  confounded  some  and  captured  the 
admiration  and  trust  of  many  because  he 
valued  virtue  above  virtuosity,  and  be- 
cause his  every  word  and  act  reflected 
fuUy  his  realization  that  the  power  to  do 
great  good  was  also  the  power  to  do 
great  harm.  His  wit  and  eloquence  were 
not  an  acquired  veneer.  They  moved 
men  because  they  reflected  the  man  him- 
self—his deeply  held  convictions,  his  hu- 
mility, his  doubts  and  his  insights.  He 
spoke  for  America  in  the  forums  of  the 
world.  And  because  he  spoke  well,  with 
grace  and  with  simplicity,  he  gave  new 
force  to  American  ideals. 

Adlai  Stevenson  gave  fully  of  himself 
to  his  coimtry.    It  is  a  measure  of  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activi- 
ties of  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
Prance  have  been  a  continuing  source  of 
interest  for  Americans.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  has  recently  commented 
on  a  new  step  by  President  de  Gaulle  in 
an  editorial  based  on  a  column  by  the 
perceptive  economic  columnist. '  Eliot 
Janeway.  I  include  the  text  of  the  edi- 
torial hereafter: 

(Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 

July  6. 1966J 

De  Gaulle — ^Financier 

For  a  man  whose  lifetime  background  has 

been  military  and  political.  President  Charles 

de  GauUe  of  France  is  turning  out  to  be 

something  of  a  financial  impresario. 

First,  he  took  a  flier  on  dvunplng  American 
dollars  to  buy  gold  In  the  hope— not  yet 
realized— that  the  value  of  the  US  doUar 
would  deteriorate.  He  was  the  principal 
head  of  state  in  draining  our  gold  reserves 
a  matter  of  great  concern  in  the  United 
States. 

But  now  he  is  doing  what  Eliot  Janeway 
consultant  economist  for  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une Press  Service,  says  is  "hedging  his  bet 
on  a  higher  price  for  gold"  by  making  a  new 
deal  for  uranium  with  Canada.  Janeway 
says  that  de  Gaulle's  uranium  investment 
is  "a  sure  thing."  He  adds  that  the  French 
President  can't  win  on  gold  if  the  dollar 
holds  Its  present  value.  He  is  paying  out 
his  vast  reserve  of  American  dollars  to  take 
in  our  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  as  a  gamble  that 
he  will  be  able  to  sell  it  back  to  us  when 
and  If  the  dollar  declines  In  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  that  is 
speculative  about  his  viranliun  deal.  The 
first  atomic  detonation  over  Japan  sparked 
a  speculative  boom  in  uranium.  But  It 
didn't  last  long.  And  the  Canadian  ura- 
nium mining  industry  virtually  dropped  dead 
Meanwhile,  we  had  locked  ourselves  Into  a 
long-term  contract  with  South  Africa  to 
purchase  what  It  produced. 

President  de  Gaulle  will  be  paying  Canada 
about  half  what  we  are  paying  South  Africa 
for   the  stuff.     And   It   will   give   de   Gaulle 
added  Impetus  in  his  own  nuclear  program 
He  is  getting  It  at  cut-rate  prices.  ' 

It  Is  a  shot  In  the  arm  for  the  sick  Cana- 
dian uranixun  industry.  When  world  de- 
mand for  the  product  of  its  mines  declined, 
whole  communities  In  northern  Canada  be- 
came ghost  towns.  It  also  may  signal  a 
strong  market  for  the  product  within  a  very 
few  years— which  points  up  our  losses  in 'the 
high  prices  we  are  paying  for  South  Africa 
imports. 
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Meeting  of  International  Road  Federation 

EXT^aiSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATlVlsS 

Thursday.  July  15, 1965 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the- Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  its  special  Subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Program,  it  was  my 
recent  privilege  to  join  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  in  attend- 
ing the  South  American  regional  meeting 
of  the  International  Road  Federation 
which  was  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  on  May 
17-22.  1965. 

A  total  of  437  delegates  from  27  coun- 
tries met  at  this  important  gathering  of 
the  IRF  which  was  called  to  evaluate 
methods  and  techniques  through  which 
land  cwnmunication  in  the  Central  and 
South  American  region  could  be  Im- 
proved. Two  days  of  technical  sessions 
were  devoted  to  the  latest  developments 
In  the  fields  of  highway  and  traffic  engi- 
neering. In  addition,  the  conference  fea- 
tured a  field  trip  to  the  Andes  on  the 
Central  Highway,  an  aerial  inspection 
tour  of  Peruvian  highway  projects,  a  day 
of  reports  on  national  road  activities 
throughout  the  Americas  and  a  round- 
table  discussion  on  roads  as  a  source  of 
social  and  economic  development  which 
was  chaired  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Peru. 

In  addition  to  these  various  IRF  ses- 
sions, the  Marginal  Jungle  Highway 
Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Congresses  was  formally  inaugurated  and 
an  important  meeting  of  the  Darlen  Sub- 
committee was  convened. 

This  conference  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  vmder  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Road  Federation  and 
I  believe  that  the  participation  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress  was 
a  demonstration  to  the  delegates  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  of  the  world  of  this 
Government's  strong  interest  in  improv- 
ing highway  transportation,  not  only  In 
the  United  States,  but  internationally. 

While  in  Lima  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  concerning  its 
highway  programs.  These  officials  and 
Peruvian  and  United  States  private  busi- 
ness representatives  as  well,  were  unan- 
imous in  expressing  their  appreciation 
for  the  excellent  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance that  had  been  received  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Culbertson,  U.S.  AID  mission  Director, 
and  Mr.  Jack  R.  Hutchins,  division  engi- 
neer of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
were  specifically  complimented  as  hav- 
ing contributed  significantly  to  the  broad 
planning  and  guidance  of  the  economic 
development  programs  of  Peru  and  to 
the  highway  transportation  program  in 
particular. 

The  work  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  under  the  direction  of  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Rex  M.  Whitton 
in  helping  AID  realize  the  objectives  of 
its  highway  role  in  Peru  in  a  sterling  ex- 


ample of  cooperation  between  agencies 
of  our  Federal  Government  and  between 
Government  and  private  enterprise.  It 
was  fortimate  that  Mr.  Whitton  could 
proceed  to  lima  to  pertlcUnate  In  this 
important  meeting.  His  appearance 
made  a  strcHig  impression  upon  the  as- 
sembled delegates  and  further  high- 
lighted the  U.S.  concern  for  eoononric 
and  social  development  in  the  Latin 
Americas  through  assistance  in  their 
land  communications  programs. 

I  noted  with  the  greatest  of  interest 
that  the  relations  of  AID  and  Public 
Roads  officials  with  Peruvian  officials  and 
American  and  Peruvian  consulting  engi- 
neers and  contractors  were  excellent. 
There  Is  every  Indication  that  all  con- 
cerned are  working  harmoniously  to 
carry  forward  the  programs  as  author- 
ized by  this  Congress. 


Adlai  Steyenton 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  coNJCBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
voice  Is  still,  a  void  has  been  created,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  has  suffered  a  great 
loss.  Adlai  Stevenson,  one  of  freedom's 
most  eloquent  spokesmen  and  one  of 
America's  greatest  men,  has  left  us. 

Adlai  Stevenson  worked  hard  to  keep 
the  candle  aglow  despite  the  winds  of 
hate,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  that  tried 
to  snuff  out  the  flame. 

Longfellow  said: 

Great  men  stand  like  solitary  towers  in 
the  city  of  God. 

And  so  stood  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  was  one  of  the 
most  articulate  voices  for  peEuie  and  for 
reason  in  our  turbulent  world.  His  words 
and  his  deeds  will  forever  live  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  cherish  freedom  and 
who  seek  to  better  mankind. 

The  world  is  poorer  today  because  he 
has  left  us.  But  It  is  richer  because  he 
was  here.  He  gave  his  time,  his  energies, 
and  indeed  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
coimtry.  His  long  public  service  spans 
World  War  II  and  the  entire  postwar 
period. 

In  his  career  he  represented  the  finest 
and  most  noble  qualities  to  which  a  pub- 
lic servant  can  aspire.  His  calm,  clear, 
and  strong  voice  could  be  heard  above 
the  tensions  and  fears  of  the  world.  He 
gave  much  more  to  America  than  was 
returned  to  him. 

As  Chaucer  said: 
There  was  a  knight, 
A  most  distinguished  man. 
Who  from  the  day  on  which  he  first  began. 
To  ride  abroad,  had  followed  chivalry. 
Truth,  honor,  greatness  of  heart  and  cour- 
tesy, 
And  ever  honored  for  his  noble  graces. 

We  shall  miss  Adlai  Stevenson,  but  we 
shall  never  forget  him. 


.Statement  of  Georfc  J.  Borfer,  Sr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OBAAR  BURLESON 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Is  a  statement  by  Mr.  George 
J.  Burger,  Sr.,  vice-president  legislation. 
Naticmal  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  statement  was 
made  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  The  subject  Is  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  results  ot 
the  survey  of  the  opinion  of  members  ol 
this  organization  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  statement  follows: 

Section   14(b) — ^TArr-HAaTLrr  Act 
(Statement    of    George    J.    Burgor,    betan 

Special    SulKxnnmittee    on    Labor.    Hew 

Education  and  Labor  Cooimlttee) 

I  am  George  J.  Berger,  Sr.,  vice  president, 
legislation.  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent BusineBs. 

As  you  know,  we  are — from  the  standpoint 
of  directly  supporting  and  perUctpattng 
members — the  largest  businew  organteatioo 
in  the  United  States.  We  currently  have 
more  than  200,000  members  In  smaller.  In- 
dependent business  and  the  professlocia 
throtoghout  all  50  Statee.  Our  membership 
Is  a  representative  cross  sectloti  on  the  Na- 
tion's entire  small  business  commtmlty — at 
the  retail,  wholesale,  manufacturing,  bui/Ic- 
Ing,  and  professional  occupation  levels. 

Also  as  you  know,  ovir  policies  are  deter- 
mined by  direct  poll  of  cna  membership, 
with  each  member  having  one  asd  only  one 
vote,  and  all  urged  to  exercise  their  voting 
right  and  to  send  their  signed  ballots  to  their 
Congressmen.  A  majority  on  every  Issue 
polled  determines  our  position.  In  addition 
to  these  pollcysetting  polls  we  conduct 
regular  yearly  factfinding  surveys  and  special 
surveys  at  the  request  of  Congessmen  and 
conunlttees. 

From  the  time  of  our  founding  in  1948.  the 
federation  has  polled  its  members  on  1» 
sei>arate  occasions  on  the  right-to-work  con- 
cept and  closely  allied  Issues,  all  of  which 
touch  directly  on  section  14(b)  of  tke  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Each  time  oar 
members  by  large  majorities  have  either  sup- 
ported rlght-to-work  proposals,  or  opposed 
proposals  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
legal  basis  for  the  right-to-work  laws. 

Our  latest  such  poll  was  conducted  In 
mandate  No.  299  (January  1965) .  In  this  poll 
we  stated  the  issue  as  follows: 

"H.R.  967:  Permit  unions  and  businesses  to 
set  up  union  (closed)  shop  contracts  regard- 
less of  any  State  laws  which  now  forbid  such 
agreements  (Congressman  Buhton  of  Cali- 
fornia^ ." 

We  offered  our  members  the  foUowing  dis- 
cussion on  either  side  ot  the  Issue: 

"Argiunent  for  B.H..  967:  This  biU  aims  to 
promote  uniform  labor  law  throughout  ths 
United  States.  Businesses  and  unions  may 
now  enter  into  union  shop  agreement  on  ons 
side  of  a  river  In  one  State,  jet  be  prohibited 
from  doing  the  same  thing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  In  another  State.  Further  than 
this,  the  blU  alms  to  put  Federal  labor  law 
In  Its  rightful  position.  Why  shoiild  States 
be  able  to  say  "No"  to  something  which  Fed- 
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law  permits. 


There's  nothing  wrong  with 

shop." 

"Argi^nent  against  H.R.  967:   This  bUl  la 

Invasion  of  States  rights.    After 

c^bate,  in  1957.   Ckingresa  wrote  the 

J  law.    Section  14b  of  this  gives 

the  right  to  decide  whether   to 

tfnlon  shop  arrangementa  within  their 

Since  then,  many  of  them  have 

the   union  shop  to  protect  their 

and  businessmen.     This  bill  would 

rug  out  from  under  these  States  and 

Further  than  this,  it  would 

>n  spread  nationally." 

in  mandate  No.  300  our  mem- 

as  follows  In  this  poll:  6  percent 
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he  view  of  our  members  that  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  worker 
:  not  to  Join  a  union  Is  the  central 
1  his  matter.    For  Instance : 

section  of  our  current,  year-long 

sxirvey     ("smaU     business — the 

largest  employer")  we  ask  otu-  mem- 

hey  expanded  during  the  past   12 

whether  they  have  found  capital 

1  vallable,  how  much   (If  anything) 

)   spent    on    eziMinslon,   and    how 

any)   new  Job  openings  have  re- 

^e  received  17,009  signed  responses 

first  quarter,  out  of  an  expected 

the  year. 

responses  from  the  19  rlght-to- 
with  those  from  the  41  non- 
States  we  And  the  following: 
higher  rate  of  expansion,  accom- 
a  slightly  higher  capital  avallabil- 
he  non-rlght-to-work   States,   but 
higher  rate  of  new  Job  formation 
don.  at  a  markedly  lower  cost  per 
( ipenlng.  In  the  right- to-wcwk  States. 
Bgoing  is,  of  cotirse,  on  a  general 
State-by-State  comparison  would 
more  significant  findings.    For  In- 
of  the  four  States  with  the  high- 
rates  are  Iowa  and  Alabama — 
to-work  States.    Further,  the  rate 
in  the  South  Atlantic  area,  the 
of  rlght-to-work  laws.  Is  second 
reported  in  the  three  Middle  At- 


fo'egoing 


_  shoxild  demonstrate  conclu- 

rlght-to-work  laws,  while  securing 

of  the)  individual  to  Join  or  not 

and  assuring  the  businessman  of 

to  Oder  employment  freely,  do  not 

or  encoxirage  a  climate  that  Is 

to  Job-creating  will  and  poten- 

qusiness — which,   after   all,   are  the 

of  all  working  people. 

that  you  reject  all  proposals  to 

effect,  the  rlght-to-work  laws,  and 

hnalntaln  in  full  force  section  14(b) 

N4tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act. 


interest 
ur{  e 


>  atipoTerty  Boondoggling 


EXjTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOFi.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


or  NXBSASKA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Jidy  15. 1965 

<pX7NNINaHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 

constituents  wrote  to  me  the 

His  remarks  are  typical  of 

have  received  and  are  food  for 


ant  to  tell  you  that  I  support  the 

in  the  war  against  the  Vletcong. 

I  am  against  the  antipoverty  pro- 

bediuse  it  Is  creating  a  vast  and  ez- 

)  ureaucracy   that  will   drain  most 


of  the  money  into  the  pockets  of  political 
hacks.  If  the  President  wants  to  help  the 
poor  he  oould  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
organised  charities,  the  CJommunlty  Chests 
of  various  cities  and  he  could  recruit  well- 
to-do,  retired  citizens  who  could  work  for 
nothing  Just  to  help  the  poor  people  that 
really  need  it.  Giving  $15,000  to  $30,000 
Jobs  and  setting  up  expensive  layouts  like 
the  Regis  Hotel  in  Omaha  where  they  bring 
girjs  in  from  faraway  places  by  plane  is  Just 
a  lot  of  boondoggling. 


I 


International  Monetary  Fund 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  I  pointed  out  that 
something  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
rapidly  developing  problem  of  interna- 
tional UUquldity.  In  January,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  U.S.  position  relative  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  should 
be  much  more  aggressively  and  actively 
pointed  toward  the  creation  of  some  In- 
ternational credit  machinery  within  the 
IMP.  Such  a  system  would  be  supported 
on  at  least  a  pro  rata  basis  by  the  gold 
and  local  currencies  of  all  the  nations  In 
the  IMP.  Naturally,  the  innovation  of 
this  type  of  system  could  not  be  done  In 
one  gigantic  step  but  rather  through  a 
series  of  cautious  and  responsible  steps. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  pro- 
gram which  would  require  as  much  time 
as  this  one  would,  time  could  not  be  left 
to  pass  improductlvely  but  It  was.  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March  passed. 
True,  President  Johnson  spoke  on  our 
problem  of  the  balance-of -payment  defi- 
cit in  February,  and,  true,  the  United 
States  then  began  to  show  a  surplus,  but 
this  only  aggravated  the  problem  by  put- 
ting a  squeeze  on  International  liquidity. 
Consequently,  once  again  I  spoke  out  in 
April  calling  for  positive  action  and  crit- 
ical thinking  In  reconsidering  the  old 
rules  regulating  international  finance, 
for  I  should  like  to  see  our  Nation  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  move  ahead  vigor- 
ously and  aggressively  pursuing  an  In- 
ternational financial  program  to  match 
our  dynamic  national  policy  for  free 
trade  and  strong  export  position.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  in- 
to the  Record  a  provocative  article  from 
the  Economist  which  pointed  out  Mr. 
Salant's  astute  argument  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  surplus  in  the  United 
States  would  cause  a  tightening  of  in- 
ternational credit  and  subsequently  a 
world  balance-of -payments  problem. 

I  am.  therefore,  delighted  to  see  that 
the  administration,  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Powler,  and  even  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Robert  Rossa,  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Doug- 
las Dillon,  recognize  that  a  tremendous 
problem  of  international  finance  does 
exist.  Not  only  do  they  recognize  that 
it  does  exist,  now  they  are  also  ready  to 


take  concertive  action  in  an  attempt  to 
find  a  solution.  I  can  only  hope  but  to 
encourage  them  In  their  future  eflforts 
In  this  light.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  items  which  appeared  in 
Monday's  and  Tuesday's  Washington 
Post,  a  column  entitled,  "Economic  Im- 
pact: The  Monetary  System  Crisis"  by 
Hobart  Rowan  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Timely  Action." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
contents  of  these  articles  in  their  entirety 
in  the  Record  : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  1966] 
TiMELT  AcnoN 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  secure  improvements 
in  the  international  monetary  system  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  way,  and  with  the 
right  men.  The  announcement  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Fowler  is  well  timed  because 
it  occurs  when  the  United  States  is  well  to- 
ward an  eqiiilibrium  in  its  pwn  balance-of- 
payments  and  cannot  be  accused  of  acting 
from  narrow  national  Inten^t.  It  is  also  at 
the  proper  moment  because  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months  an  international  consensus  has 
gathered  behind  the  beUef  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  international  liquidity  and  the 
complacency  of  a  year  ago  has  disappeared. 
The  careful  way  In  which  the  Government 
is  going  about  the  preparations  for  major 
international  effort  to  increase  liq\iidity  is 
also  commendable.  And  to  ci^  it  all,  the 
personnel  of  the  advisory  preparatory  com- 
mittee is  beyond  any  reproach.  PcMiner  Sec- 
retary Dillon  is  the  right  choice  for  chairman 
and  the  other  members  are  all  well  recom- 
mended. 

The  experts  have  been  worrying  for  some 
time  about  the  ability  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem as  constituted  20  years  ago  to  take  care 
of  the  legitimate  requirements  of  a  con- 
stantly expanding  c(»nmercial  activity  in  the 
world.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Cvirrency  Committee  last 
March,  Walter  S.  Salant,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  soimded  some  warnings  erf  which 
proper  note  was  taken.  He  emphasized  that 
since  last  September  events  have  greatly  un- 
settled the  monetary  environment.  These 
events  have  included  the  worsening  of  the 
British  payments  position,  the  French  con- 
version of  liquid  dollar  holdings  into  gold, 
the  rise  of  increased  private  hoarding  of  gold 
through  the  London  gold  market,  the  cur- 
tailment of  American  gold  outflows,  the  rising 
Interest  rates  of  Europe,  and  the  increases  in 
world  trade.  These  develc^ments,  as  Salant 
told  the  committee,  make  it  difficult  to  see 
how  anyone  can  longer  maintain  that  there 
is  no  shortage  of  international  liquidity.  In 
his  most  pointed  observation  he  said:  "This 
whole  situation  adds  up  to  the  makings  of  a 
scramble  for  liquidity,  which  could  result  in 
a  world  monetary  crisis." 

The  official  American  position  Is  properly 
and  nattirally  more  conservatively  stated, 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  blinking  of  the 
fact  that  a  tightening  situation  is  undenvay 
and  that  it  could  have  the  most  ^erious  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  all  nations.  The 
deficit  in  the  VS.  balance  of  payments  no 
doubt  helped  to  conceal  the  real  shortage.? 
as  long  as  this  cotmtry  allowed  them  to  con- 
tinue. Now  it  is  beccHnlng  increasingly  clear 
that  the  domestic  problem  was  onl^a  reflec- 
tion of  a  larger  world  problem  which  came 
at  once  into  sharper  focus  when  the  U.S. 
policy  was  tightened. 

The  moment  now  seems  opportune  to 
tackle  the  brocui  problems  of  the  world  mon- 
etary arrangements  with  vigor  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  congratulated  for  taking 
the  initiative. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  12.  19661 

Economic  Impact:    Thx  Mokktakt  STsmc 

Cais^ 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Former  Treastiry  Secretary  Douglas  DUlon 

will  be  back  in  Washintgon  at  the  end  of 

the   week   as  chairman  of  a  high-powered 

advisory  committee   on  monetary  reform — 

and  he's  being  welcomed  with  open  arms, 

especially  by  liberal  Democrats. 

VlThen  Dillon's  retirement  was  annoxmced 
last  spring,  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said:  "We're  going  to  miss 
Doug  Dillon — and  4  years  ago,  I  wovUdn't 
have  believed  that  to  be  true." 

At  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  1961,  most  Democrats  viewed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Republican  Dillon  with  some 
siispiclon.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Under  Sec- 
retary Henry  H.  Fowler— who  now  occupies 
Dillon's  post — was  regarded  by  some  as  a 
Democratic  watchdog. 

That  wasn't  necessary.  As  one  former 
White  House  staff  man  wisecracks,  "Doug 
moved  to  the  left  while  Joe  Fowler  moved 
to  the  right."  ActuaUy.  what  really  hap- 
pened was  that  the  imaginative  and  ener- 
getic DlUon  foimd  himself  in  such  close 
harmony  with  Kennedy  and  his  economic 
advisers  that  party  lines  blurred  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Former  chief  economic  adviser  Walter  W. 
HeUer,  with  whom  Dillon  scuffled  for  nearly 
4  years,  says:  "You  have  to  go  back  to  Galla- 
tin to  find  a  more  outstanding  Treasury  Sec- 
retary. DlUon  became  a  master  of  modern 
economics  and  Itt  application  to  fiscal 
policy." 

Thus,  Fowler  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
selection  of  Dillon  to  head  the  monetary 
committee.  He  enjoys  a  worldwide  prestige 
that  should  help  convince  friends  and  skep- 
tics alike  that  we  are  serious  about  the  ques- 
tion of  ref  cH-m. 

It  should  be  said  that  DUlon  himself  wasn't 
always  convinced  of  the  need  to  add  to  in- 
ternational liquidity.  At  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  meetings  2  years  ago,  he  and 
former  Under  Secretary  Robert  V.  Roosa  (who 
Joins  >i<m  on  the  advisory  committee)  effec- 
tively deflated  Reginald  Maudling's  scheme 
for  reform. 

Dillon  and  Roosa  at  that  time  thought  that 
the  need  for  some  new  form  of  reserves  was 
far,  far  in  the  future.  It  Is  only  to  their 
credit  that  they  have  changed  their  minds. 
Recently,  in  a  commencement  address  in 
Middlebury,  Vt..  DUlon  bluntly  warned  that 
the  free  World  "is  rapidly  approaching  a  fi- 
nancial crossroads."  FaUure  to  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system,  he  added, 
could  result  in  "a  worldwide  recession  •  •  *. 
A  strengthened  international  monetary  sys- 
tem must  be  Installed  before  it  is  needed,  and 
not  after  the  crash. 

These  are  strong  words.  They  reflect  a 
position  that  many  economists  and  academi- 
cians have  taken  for  a  long  time.  Even  more 
important,  Dillon's  evaluation  indicates  that 
the  United  States  will  have  a  speciflc  plan 
to  put  forward  to  its  trading  partners  later 
in  the  year. 

For  all  of  the  new  clout  that  DUlon  brings 
to  Fowler's  Treasury,  however,  success  Isn't 
assured.  The  big  obstacle  in  the  way  is  a 
stubborn  man  named  de  Gaulle. 

The  French  attitude  seems  to  be  that 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  international  liquid- 
ity— Just  a  shortage  of  British  reserves.  The 
French  are  frankly  tired  of  helping  the 
British  to  live  above  their  means.  Other 
continental  powers  like  the  Germans  and 
Dutch  are  fat  and  content  at  the  moment, 
and  show  no  interest  at  all  in  monetary  re- 
form. 

Well-informed  IMF  sources  think  that  the 
problem  wont  move  off  dead  center  until  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch  them- 
selves feel  a  financial  pinch.  But  everybody 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  delighted  that 
Dillon  win  be  at  work  generating  and  push- 
ing ideas. 


CiMBcellor  Erhwd 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6,  1965,  during  a  brief  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  of  West 
Germany  appeared  on  the  NBC  program 
"Meet  the  Press."  During  that  interview 
the  Chancellor  made  two  very  Important 
points:  that  he  believes  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  supporting  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  in  its  war  against  the 
Communists  because  we  believe  in  free- 
dom and  that  although  West  Germany's 
recognition  of  Israel  has  brought  about 
a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
10  of  the  Arab  covmtries,  the  exchange 
of  ambassadors  between  Germany  and 
Israel  does,  in  fact,  introduce  a  stabiliz- 
ing element  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  transcript  of  the  Chancellor's  inter- 
view on  "Meet  the  Press"  follows: 
Meztthe  Pbess 

(Guest:  Ludwig  Erhard,  Chancellor,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Panel:  Henry 
Brandon,  London  Sunday  Times;  John  Chan- 
cellor, NBC  News;  Sydney  Gruson.  the  New 
York  Times;  Stewart  Hensley,  United  Press 
International.  Moderator:  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak.) 

Mr.  Spivak.  This  Is  Lawrence  Spivak,  invit- 
ing you  to  "Meet  the  Press."  Our  guest  to- 
day on  "Meet  the  Press"  is  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ludwig 
Erhard,  who  ia  in  this  coxmtry  on  a  twief 
visit.  We  will  have  the  flrst  question  now 
from  John  ChanceUor  of  NBC  News. 

Blr.  Chakceixok.  Herr  Bundeskanzler, 
when  you  arrived  in  the  United  States  you 
said  urgent  decisions  needed  to  be  discu^ed 
regarding  the  unity  of  Europe. 

What  are  these  urgent  decisions  you  dls- 
ctissed  with  President  Johnson? 

ChanceUor  Bshabd.  I  think  that  the  most 
urgent  task  for  us  is  to  gain  clarity  on  the 
continuation  and  organization  for  the  West- 
ern AlUance  in  the  speciflc  form  of  NATO 
and  also  in  other  forms,  but  I  think  we  can- 
not bear  It  that  there  be  any  uncertainty 
in  this  field  and  that  we  would  not  gain 
clarity  very  quickly  as  to  how  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  aUiance. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Chancellor,  you  say,  sir, 
that  you  were  misreported  wlien  it  was  said 
that  you  would  urge  President  Johnson  to 
use  more  "patience"  with  General  de  Gaulle. 
Would  more  patience  solve  anything  in  this 
dispute? 

Chancellor  Ebhaso.  No,  I  dont  think  so. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Chancellca-,  you  said  in 
New  York  that  you  advocated  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  France  and  the  United  States. 
Do  you  believe,  given  the  attitude  of  General 
de  Gaulle  toward  the  NATO  Alliance  that 
there  can  be  a  reconcUlatlon  and,  if  so,  how 
would  we  go  about  it? 

ChanceUor  Erhako.  I  said  already  that  it 
would  be  desirable  if  such  a  reconcUlatlon 
could  take  place,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  it  could  be  my  task  to  be  any  mediator 
or  arbiter  in  the  questions  between  the 
United  States  cmd  France. 

Mr.  Sptvak.  Mr.  Chancellor^  sir,  you  say  you 
are  not  acting  as  an  arbiter  or  an  inter- 
mediary, yet  you  have  Just  seen  President 
Johnson  here  in  Washington,  and  you  will  be 
seeing  President  de  Gaulle  in  Just  a  few  days. 
How  would  you  describe  your  role  in  this? 

Chancellor  Exrard.  I  think  that  the  sub- 
jects we  have  to  talk  about  are  more  or  less 
the  same.    The  poUtlcal  events  in  fact  do 


impose  on  us  these  subJectB,  but  on  the 
other  hand.  I  could  not  say  tint  today  X 
have  received  any  advice  from  Mr.  Johnson 
for  my  talk  with  President  de  Oanlle.  IIm 
time  is  only  incidental  in  this  bat.  at  course, 
the  subject  matter  is  common  for  all  part- 
ners. 

Mr.  HzirsLXT.  Mr.  Chancellor,  you  said  a 
moment  ago  that  you  didn't  believe  that 
more  patience  was  the  answer  to  aettUng 
problems  with  De  Gaulle.  I  am  wondering,  in 
that  respect,  do  you  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  take  a  more  vigorous  initia- 
tive in  trying  to  work  out  some  sort  of  a 
rapprochement  between  Washington  and 
Paris? 

Chancellor  Ebhakd.  I  think  that  the  prob- 
lem really  should  be  solved  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Of  course.  I  cannot  anticipate  my 
talk  with  General  de  Gaulle  but,  of  course, 
I  shall  do  everything  possible  to  make  It 
clear  to  him  [what  a]  sp>ecial  vital  Interest 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  In  a 
beneficial  continuation  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance and  that  we  can  never  renounce  that 
alliance  in  the  form  of  integration  of  forces. 
Mr.  Henslet.  Mr.  ChanceUor,  in  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  NATO  Defense  Min- 
isters, Defense  Secretary  McNamara  proposed 
a  sort  of  a  select  committee  of  four  of  five 
nations  to  try  to  approach  this  questluu  of 
nuclear  strategy.  I  wonder  what  you  think 
about  those  proposals? 

Chancellor  Eshaed.  I  think  that  this  pro- 
posal— after  having  had  an  opportunity  oC 
receiving  an  interpretaticoi  by  Seert^ary 
McNamara,  I  think  this  proposal  is  very  Im- 
portant and  interesting,  and  I  think  that 
this  really  represents  a  new  aspee*,  beoaose 
McNamara 's  proposal  really  has  In  mtnd  fl^e 
or  six  powers  to  consult  together  on  nuclear 
planning  and  strategy.  I  think  that  some- 
times there  has  been  some  misrepresenta- 
tion, especially  in  the  German  press  at  least, 
as  though  any  such  cons\iltatlon  would  have 
any  direct  influence  on  the  technical  and 
organizational  forms  erf  BO^  or  ANT  or  any 
combination  of  these  two. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Speaking  of  MU',  whldi 
seems  to  be  somewhat  dormant  at  the 
moment,  how  do  you  envisage  the  posslMe 
giving  of  the  other  allies  a  greater  voloe  and 
share  in  nuclear  strategy?  Tou  certainly 
don't  believe  that  Mr.  McNamara^  proposals. 
if  carried  out.  would  be  the  ultimate  in  this, 
do  you.  Mr.  ChanceUor? 

Chancellor  Erhard.  No.  I  am  certainly 
under  no  lUuslon.  I  think  that  no  talk  and 
no  form  would  have  as  a  oonsequenoe  that 
the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany  would 
have  any  direct  control  over  nuclear  weapons 
or  even  think  in  terms  of  production.  "Hiere 
can  be  no  question  of  anything  of  that  sort, 
but  I  think  that  a  country  Uke  the  ^Meral 
Republic,  which  has  so  decisively  contributed 
to  conventional  defense  in  Europe,  is  vitally 
interested  in  nuclear  planning  and  defense 
to  protect  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  Europe  and  to  have  a  share  in  it. 

Mr.  GRTTSOir.  Mr.  ChanceUor.  the  American 
troops  In  Germany  are  there  under  the  NATO 
agreement.  If  the  French  succeed  in  getting 
the  revision  of  the  NATO  charter  that  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  suggested  and  there  Is 
no  ground  then  under  NATO  for  the  presence 
of  American  troops,  would  you  be  agreeable- 
to  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  United 
States  to  keep  those  troops  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany? 

Chancellor  Erhard.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
rather  hypothetical  question  because  I  con- 
tinue to  be  convinced  that  NATO  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  that  It  is  secured  that 
American  forces  will  remain  on  European 
and  German  soil. 

Mr.  Grttson.  Yes.  but  hasn't  President  de 
Gaulle  made  it  clear  he  would  like  some 
other  arrangement  for  NATO  under  which 
American  troops  would  not  be  based  there 
under  NATO? 

Chancellor  Erhard.  I  am  unable  give  any 
interpretation  of   what  General  de   Gaulle 
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Erhard.  I  certainly  think  this 
I  many  years  ago  already  thought 
feasible,  and  as  you  know  I  have 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
Europe  and  continue  to  be  so. 
lare  to  answer  the  question  what — 
the  question  could  be  burning, 
Britain  and  other  coiintrles  would 
Common  Market,  but  I  think  the 
course    of    history    makes    It 
necessary  for  this  unification  to 
and  X  think  that  not  least — 
's  visit  to  Germany  can  be  a  start- 
for  new  developments.     At  any 
ire  inrepctfed — and  I  am  talking  for 
Republic  of  Germany — to  use 
>ur  farces  In  order  to,  at  the  same 
the  Common  Market  In- 
and    open    the    way    toward    free- 
European  peoples. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  you  have  said 
of  tba  major  goals  of  your  govem- 
reunlflcatlon  of  Germany.    Have 
suggestion  fcr  realistic  steps  that 
brl  ig  about  unification? 
Chance  Uor  Eeharo.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Germ^  Govern  m/wit  can  ever  renoxince 
of  reunification  in  the  form  of 
it  as  being  the  first  priority  goal 
of  the  German  policy.    This 
mean   that   we   would   not   have 
as  we  had  in  the  past.    We  are 
t  we  wiU  have  to  use  that  virtue  In 
,  too.    There  have  been  some  ideas 
^roiind:  On  the  one  hand  there  was 
t  bat  the  cultivation  of  relations  and 
the  Eastern   Buropean   countries 
these  countries  more   aware  of 
history  and  culture  and  thus 
a  climate  In  which  the  problem 
might  be  more  easily  solved, 
side,  however,  of  the  thing.    We 
control  of  all  the  elements  In 
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up  a  timetable   and  say  at  that 

>  will  be  reunification,  and  nobody 

lay,  this  is  the  only  instrument  and 

neans  by  which  reunification  can 

But,  foe  us  It  is  the  first  pri- 

problem,  and  we  are  grateful  that 

States  has  recognized  this. 


Mr.  CRAMCOiOS.  Herr  Bimdeskanzler,  you 
speak  of  new  deveIopm<entB  In  the  Common 
Market.  Without  asking  you  to  place  a 
timertxible  on  it,  would  you  now  support  a 
new  campaign  for  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market? 

Chancellor  Erhahd.  I  think  there  is  the 
problem  of  mutual  harmonization.  We  are 
all  aware  of  liie  reasons  which  brought 
about  the  failure  of  Britain's  Jomlng  the 
Common  Market,  and  I  think  that  on  the 
British  side,  on  the  one  hand,  one  will  have 
to  examine  when  the  appropriate  time  will 
have  come,  but  it  is  also  a  responsibility  of 
the  Etiropean  Economic  Community  and  the 
participating  countries  to  be  pref)ared  for 
talks  because  such  an  attempt  must  not 
fail  again. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Last  month  you  report- 
edly told  some  members  of  your  party  that 
you  expected  some  additional  difficulties  in 
the  Common  Market  and  that  you  expected 
them  soon.  Do  you  expect  this  trouble  to 
Involve  the  common  a^cultural  policy,  or 
win  it  come  in  the  area  of  politicnl  control 
of  the  conmiunlty? 

Chancellor  Erhardt.  I  haven't  been  so 
specific  about  this.  I  think  that  the  Com- 
mon Market,  insofar  as  the  economic  side 
is  concerned,  will  continue  to  make  progress. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  think  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  should  only  be  a  common  agri- 
cultural market,  but  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket should  also  include  the  industrial  sec- 
tor and  is  as  important  in  that  sector  and 
that  other  important  questions  of  an  eco- 
ncHnic  unity  must  be  dealt  with,  such  as  taxa- 
tion problems,  legal  problems.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  but  the  object  of  my 
doubts,  which  I  expressed,  was  the  question 
whether  over  and  above  the  progress  of  the 
Conmion  Market  we  also  achieve  what  one 
normally  terms  the  political  union  of 
Europe. 

I  have  made  great  endeavors  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  having  become  Chancellor 
and  I — well,  there  was  some  reason  for  some 
hope  for  me,  especially  after  my  talks  with 
De  Gaiille  at  Ramboulllet,  that  he  woiild  be 
prepared  to  go  along  that  way.  1  dont  want 
to  say  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  but  at 
any  rate,  I  would  have  wished  that  I  had 
a  more  positive  answer  at  an  earlier  stage. 
Mr.  Henslet.  Mr.  Chancellor,  we  hear  and 
read  reports  from  Eurojie  which  express  con- 
cern that  the  action  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  Vietnam 
may  indicate  a  new  policy  of  going  it  alone 
without  too  much  reference  to  allies.  The 
reports  go  on  to  say  that  this  has  caused 
some  feeling  among  the  Alliance  members 
in  Europe  that  possibly  the  United  States 
is  downgrading  its  multilateral  aspects. 

Do  you  share  this  concern,  or  does  it  exist 
to  any  extent  in  Europe? 

Chancellor  Ebharot.  No,  I  certainly  do  not 
share  that  concern,  and  quite  generally  I 
believe  the  problem  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  not  entirely  Identical  with  the 
South  'Vietnam  problem.  In  our  talks  to- 
day— In  our  commtinique  you  will  read  that 
the  American  President  and  myself  share 
the  hope  that  a  peaceful  solution  for  order- 
ly government  will  be  foimd  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

South  Vietnam,  even  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  is  something  different  because 
there  America  stands  up  for  freedom,  meet- 
ing aggression,  and  there  Germany,  even  so 
far  as  South  Vietnam  may  be  geographically 
from  the  Federal  Republic,  we  still  feel  that 
this  holds  a  direct  concern  of  ours  because 
the  resistance  and  determination  of  the 
United  States  In  South  Vietnam  is  for  us 
proof  that  we  can  rely  upon  America's  de- 
termination in  defending  freedom  and  that 
whenever  danger  appears  in  Europe  or  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  will  be  our  faithful 
partner  and  ally. 

Mr.  Hbnslet.  Mr.  Chancellor,  with  respect 
to  Vietnam,  do  you  have  any  concern  or  ap- 


prehension that  the  Increased  Soviet-Ameri- 
can tension  arising  from  that  sltitation  might 
have  an  effect  in  ending  the  detente  in  Eu- 
rope and  bring  some  new  crisis  there? 

Chancellor  Bkhakd.  I  think  one  cannot 
absolutely  deny  that  question,  but  we  are 
aware  not  only  for  that  reason  but  also  in 
■view  of  the  elections  which  are  forthcoming 
this  year  that  certain  harrassment  may  come 
about  from  the  Soviet  side. 

Mr.  Gruson.  Mr.  Chancellor,  a  double 
question:  Do  you  foresee  the  possibility  of  a 
coalition  between  your  ptuty  and  the  Socialist 
Party  after  the  West  German  elections  in 
September,  and  tf  this  coalition  were  brought 
about,  would  it  make  it  easier  for  the  Gov. 
emment  of  West  Germany  then  to  take  steps 
on  the  possible  negotiations  for  the  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany?  I  am  thinking  of  recog- 
nition of  the  present  eastern  borders  of 
Germany. 

Chancellor  Erhard.  I  am  talking  on  non- 
German  soil,  and  there  I  don't  like  to  talk 
about  party  politics  in  Germany,  but  I  per- 
sonally have  very  clearly  stated  that  for 
democratic  reasons  and  principles  I  do  not 
think  It  appropriate  to  combine  our  posi- 
tion in  government  because  parliamentary 
democracy  really  requires  government  as  well 
as  opposition.  Both  are  as  important,  and  I 
oould  not  Imagine  that  in  America,  for  in- 
stance, Republicans  and  Democrats  would 
Join  in  one  single  government.  This  would 
be  to  full  contradiction  to  the  style  followed 
so  far.  I  don't  think  this  would  be  a  good 
solution  for  Germany  either,  but  I  recognize 
that  there  may  be  emergency  conditions  un- 
der which  a  great  coalition  could  cotne  about  ^ 
in  Germany  as,  for  Instance,  It  did  once  In 
Britain. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  have  heard 
concern  expressed  here  in  high  quarters 
about  some  signs  of  nuclear  weapons  co- 
operation between  France  and  Germany,  per- 
haps not  on  a  governmental  but  on  the  in- 
dustrial level,  and  I  was  wondering  whether 
you  could  clarify  this  situation? 

Chancellor  Erhard,  I  can  Just  say  no. 
There  is  no  such  cooperation,  and  we  are 
not  having  any  desh-e  to  participate,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  force  de  frappe.  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Herr  Bundeskanzler, 
there  is  a  feeling  here  in  Washington  among 
some  Americans  and  in  some  Etiropean  capi- 
tals that  the  United  States  is  standing  back, 
standing  away  from  the  essential  problems 
of  Western  Europe  and  letting  the  Etu-o- 
peans,  or  wanting  the  Europeans,  to  solve 
them  themselves. 

Is  this  holding  back  desirable,  or  does  it 
give  you  additional  problems? 

Chancellor  Erhaso.  I  believe  that  It  would 
be  wrong  to  believe,  as  I  see  it,  that  the 
United  States  would  lose  their  Interest  in 
Europe,  or  that  they  would  ■withdraw  from 
the  Fotu-  Power  reeponsiblllty  or  that  they 
■would  no  longer  take  seriously  their  com- 
mitment to  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  no 
concern  about  this  can  ever  take  place,  really, 
in  Germany. 

For  Instance,  we  have  the  public  opinion 
poll  which  showed  that  the  United  States 
was  considered  as  the  most  faithful  ally  of 
Germany  and  by  far  the  strongest. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Gentleman,  we  have  about  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Mr.  Chancellor,  would  you 
tell  us  kindly  what  you  think  will  be  the 
effects  of  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Federal  Republic  by  some 
of  the  Arab  States?  ^ 

Chancellor  Erhard.  The  first  act  was  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel.  I  have  tak«ii  that  decision  well  aware 
that  this  oould  well  elicit  a  reaction  in  the 
Arab  countries,  and  in  fact  10  ooimtrles  in 
the  Arab  world  have  severed  their  dlplcmatic 
relations  with  the  Federal  Republic  without, 
however,  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  Pankow,  the  East  German  authorities. 
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I  think  we  shovdd  not  bring  up  any  new 
emotions,  but  I  think  we  can  say  that  in 
mutual  interest  we  can  expect  that  this  Is 
imt  an  episode  and  that  in  fact  In  the  fore- 
geeable  futiu^  the  old  friendship  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Arab  countries  wlU  continue,  but  that  at  the 
game  time  by  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  we  have  Introduced  a  sta- 
bilizing element  in  the  Middle  Eastern  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Spivak.  May  I  ask  you  a  very  short 
one,  Mr.  Chancellor?  Do  you  tMnk  It  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  President  Johnson  and 
General  de  Gaulle  to  meet  soon? 

Chancellor  Erhard.  I  cannot  really  Judge. 
That  Is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Thank  you.  Chancellor  Erhard, 
for  being  with  us  today  on  "Meet  the  Press." 


The  big  question  now,  Is.  How  long  Cali- 
fornia growers  can  continue  to  compete  with 
other  States  and  Mexico  where  wage  rates  are 
considerably  lower. 

Calllomla  State  Emplosrment  Di- 
rector Albert  Tleberg  told  the  Bo€u-<l 
at  the  same  meeting  that  "wages  as  low 
as  60  to  70  cents  per  hour  are  still  cwn- 
mon  in  such  States  as  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa." "Hils  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Regardless,  California  growers  have  con- 
sistently paid  the  highest  wages  and  pro- 
vided the  best  housing  and  working  con- 
ditions of  any  farmer  in  the  world.  Cali- 
fornia growers  can  no  longer  perform 
so  handsomely  for  their  employees  and 
complete  with  other  sections  of  the 
world  and  withstand  the  punishment  of 
their  own  Federal  Government. 


California  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
Reaction  to  Farm  Labor  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  Governor  Brown  has  been  con- 
demning and  maligning  California 
growers  and  producers  and  championing 
the  union  farm  labor  organizers — for  the 
obvious  political  reason  that  there  are 
more  workers  than  employers  and  the 
workers  naturally  respond  to  munificent 
promises  whether  fulfillment  is  possible 
or  not.  Employment  by  a  bankrupt  em- 
ployer or  a  grower  who  is  becoming  insol- 
vent is  not  good  for  the  worker  even 
though  he  earns  3  cents  an  hour  more 
than  last  year  and  even  though  the  Gov- 
ernment and  unions  keep  promising 
more.  When  the  goose  that  produces 
the  golden  egg  of  high  wages  is  finally 
strangled,  the  worker  will  know  who  did 
the  choking. 

Finally,  a  member  of  Governor  Brown's 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  said: 

California  farmers  should  be  praised  not 
only  for  paying  the  highest  farm  wages  in  the 
Nation,  but  also  for  transporting  workers 
from  long  distances,  to  meet  this  years  labor 
shortage. 

Milton  NatapofE  of  Los  Angeles  told 
fellow  members  of  the  board  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Sacramento: 

You  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  this  side  of  the 
story. 

For  years  our  growers  have  paid  the  highest 
wages  in  the  entire  United  States,  and  this 
year  they  have  increased  those  rates  by  25  to 
50  percent,  and  I  think  credit  is  long 
overdue. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  facts  will  con- 
cur. 

The  Council  of  California  Growers, 
meanwhile,  reported  that  "fair  to  good" 
workers  have  been  earning  from  $3  to 
$5  per  hour  harvesting  lettuce,  from  $17 
to  $30  per  day  pulling  tomato  trans- 
plants, from  $20  to  $40  per  day  picking 
cherries,  from  $1.50  to  $2.85  per  hour 
picking  citrus,  and  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
hour  picking  strawberries. 

Observed  Board  Member  Joseph  Cro- 
setti,  of  Salinas: 


Congressman  George  Hansen  of  Idaho 
Receives  Recognition  in  Press  for  Ef- 
forts on  Lower  Teton  Redfiniation 
Project 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 
Mr.  BXJRTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  column  by  Aden  Hyde  which 
appeared  in  the  Eastern  Idaho  Farmer  of 
Idaho  Falls,  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from    the    Gem    State,    Congressman 
George  Hansen,  is  cited  for  his  efforts 
to  secure  coi^ressional  approval  for  the 
Lower  Teton  reclamation  project.    Pas- 
sage of  this  highly  important  project  is 
of  vital  concern  to  residents  of  Mr.  Han- 
sen's district.    As  my  colleagues  may  be 
interested  in  this  article,  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Record  for  their  information: 
Views    and    News    on    Subjects    Here    and 
There 
(By  Aden  Hyde) 
The  public  works  appropriation  bill  sailed 
through    the    House   of    Representatives    in 
Washington  Tuesday.     It  had  $1  million  as 
a  starter  for  a  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion   transmission    line    through    southern 
Idaho  but  not  1  cent  for  anything  on  the 
Fremont  Dam  on  the  Teton  River. 

The  odd  part  of  this  Is  that  both  House 
actions  could  be  reversed  in  the  Senate. 
There's  even  some  hope  for  a  little  help  for 
the  Fremont  Dam  project. 

It's  easy  to  dispose  of  the  BPA  matter. 
The  House  appropriation  has  strings  at- 
tached: Go  right  on  negotiating  for  a  trans- 
mission contract  with  Idaho  and  Utah  power 
companies.  But  It's  qviite  probable  that  the 
Senate  won't  even  go  that  far  and  that  the 
million-dollar  provisional  appropriation  will 
be  stricken  from  the  public  works  bill.  It 
just  happens  that  Senator  Mike  Mansfixld, 
of  Montana,  a  political  power  of  Montana,  a 
political  power  in  Washington,  isn't  exactly 
enthusiastic  about  extending  the  BPA  fed- 
erally subsidized  power  octopus  throughout 
the  Northwest.  He  could  balk  and  if  he  does, 
that  million  dollar  item  will  be  washed  out 
of  the  bUl. 

The  Teton  Dam  appropriation  matter  is  a 
little  more  delicate.  Water  conservation 
projects  should  be  nonpartisan;  they  should 
not  even  be  political.    The  Premont  Dam  got 


that  way  by  inadvertence.  But  even  that 
embattled  proponent  of  pc^tical  reprlaal. 
Congressman  Mikk  Kirwin ,  of  Ohio,  has  mel- 
lowed on  this  one  to  the  point  where  he 
concedes  that  the  Fremont  Dam.  like  oither 
water  conservation  projects,  should  neither 
be  partisan  nor  political.  And  that's 
progress. 

In  the  Senate,  that's  alwasrs  been  true. 
Idaho's  two  Senators,  Democrat  Frank 
Church  and  Republican  Len  Jordah,  have 
long  since  endorsed  the  Teton  project,  worked 
for  it.  Upon  that  basis  and  the  hope  that 
this  bipartisan  support  can  be  extended  in 
the  Senate  to  include  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  body.  Congressman  Georck  Han- 
sen has  written  a  letter  to  both  Senators 
Church  and  Jordan  pointing  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  appro€u:h. 

We're  impressed  that  Mr.  Hansen's  finesse 
in  this  matter  has  possibilities.  He  was 
smart  enough  not  to  make  an  issue  of  It  on 
the  aoor  of  the  House  where  nothing  oould 
possibly  have  come  from  vocal  intercesslan  on 
the  floor  but  more  acrimony  and  delay. 

How  much  progress  can  be  made  In  that 
direction  is'  imcertain.  But  we'd  say  as  of 
now,  that  the  PremontDam  i»x>Ject  still  has 
a  chance  to  get  someWBere  at  this  seaston  of 
the  Congress.  In  any  event,  a  proper  foun- 
dation is  being  prepared  to  make  real  prog- 
ress a  year  from  now.  Our  Judgment  la  that 
Mr.  Hansen,  displaying  evidence  of  sound 
political  astuteness,  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  adroit  approach  to  a  vexing  legislative 
problem. 


The  Harvest  in  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
discussed  the  student  riots  which  oc- 
curred over  the  Independence  Day  holi- 
day in  my  sectiMi  of  the  country. 

The  July  7,  1965.  edition  of  the  Joplin, 
Mo.,  Globe  contains  an  excellent  edit<Hlal 
which  I  believe  reflects  the  view  of  many 
citizens. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Harvest  in  Youth 

In  the  wanton  desecration  of  national  In- 
dependence Day,  and  the  disgracing  of  tjiem- 
selves  by  some  30,000  American  young  peo- 
ple old  enough  to  know  better,  we  are  reap- 
ing some  of  the  harvest  of  our  own  national 
folly.  To  merely  deplore  this  pattern  of 
behavior  displayed  over  the  past  weekend  at 
resorts  in  four  States,  including  our  own 
Ozarks,  is  not  enough.  Let's  take  a  brief 
look  at  the  stage  setting  in  national  poUcy: 

For  years  we  have  subsidized  iUegitimacy 
and  related  social  indiscretions;  we  have  re- 
warded idleness  and  placed  a  premium  on 
dependence;  we  have  mollycoddled  delin- 
quents and  shielded  young  criminals;  gov- 
ernment has  encouraged,  even  aided,  the 
flouting  of  local  law  by  approving  so-caUed 
civil  rights  demonstrations,  and  rioting; 
some  colleges  have  licensed  disrespect  of 
country  under  the  guise  of  "academic  free- 
dom," and  many  afBuent  parents  have  fi- 
nanced the  unrestrained  misconduct  of  their 
offspring. 

In  this  sequence  of  abdication  of  moral 
and  lawful  responsibility,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  discipline  at  government,  school, 
and  parental  levels,  we  ask:  "Just  what  do 
you  expect?  "  This  is  no  alibi;  it's  a  sign  of 
degeneration. 
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lANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 

that  all  Members  of  this  body 

with  the  prayer  breakfast 

which    meets    every    Thursday 

In  the  family  dining  room  on 

side  of  the  Capitol,  and  which 

to  all  Members  of  the  House  of 


Senate 


Repres  aitatiyes. 
Uixfc  rtunately. 


. .  however,  all  Members 

body  were  not  present  this  mom- 

lear  an  Inspirational  talk  by  our 

the   gentleman   from   North 

[Mr.  KORXEGAT]. 

that  his  discernment  and  wis- 

a  matter  concerning  the  moral 

of  this  country  might  be  shared 

1  and  out  of  the  Congress,  I  here- 

in^lude  his  remarks : 

BT  HONOKABLE  HORACE  R.  KORNECAT 

AT  Hoi^sB  Prater  Breakfast,  Jult  15,  1965 
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by  Ho0.  Horace  R.  Kornegay 
at  Prayer  Breakfast 


losing  the  war  In  Vietnam." 
li^  this  plaint  daily,  almost  con- 
from  many  sources.  Learned  Mem- 
X)th  Houses  of  the  Congress  debate 
efflc  icy  and  effectiveness  of  our  policies 
soutl  Least  Asia  In  floor  speeches.  Self- 
pslltlcal  and  military  experts  in  our 
md  universities  conduct  "teach-ins" 
<  ampus  and  write  often  silly  "open" 
1 » the  editors  on  the  subject.  Bearded 
p  teudolntellectuals  parade  around  in 
sneakers  with  placards  calling  for 
out  <a  South  Vietnam. 
and  television  commentators  and 
probe  Into  the  subject  and  ask 
questions  about  it. 
we  go  today,  we  heep  hearing 
are  losing  In  Vietnam."  There  is 
'  ocmcem. 
There  [Is.  of  coiu-se,  reason  for  deep  con- 
cern as  1  he  Vietnam  situation  concerns  many 
of  the  ta  »t  minds  of  this  Nation— from  the 
Presldeiv  on  down.' 


wbltei 
ge 


un  concerned. 

I  qually  concerned,  however,  that  we 

losing  a  war  closer  at  home — one 

be  even  more  devastating  and  dis- 

1  han  one  that  is  being  fought  in  the 

southeast  Asia. 

« frald  that  we  are  in  serious  danger 

the  battle  being  fought  for  the 

spirit,  and  the  soul  of  America. 

a  x)ut  us  today,  as  we  meet  together 

t  ibiite  to  our  God,  we  can  see  evi- 

moral  decay  which  is  weakening  the 

fabric  of  a  great  Nation — founded 

condept  of  religious  faith.     This  Nation 

esta;  dished  by  persons  who  came  across 

wringing  a  book,  a  Bible,  under  their 


t]  le  book  under  the  arm  of  the  Amerl- 
Lady  Chatterly's  Lover"  or  "The 
Cancer."     The  filthier  the  book  the 

tl «  sale. 

Fc  undlng  Fathers  sought  to  establish 

directly  upon  the  Bible  and  there- 

beUef  In  a  personal  God     In  those 

their  concept  of  this  Nation  was  a 


Theocracy  In  which  the  rule  of  God  pre- 
vailed In  the  affairs  of  man.  Upon  this 
sure  foundation  was  developed  a  mighty 
and  potent  people. 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  has  widely  com- 
mented: "We  got  this  Nation  out  of  the 
pages  of  the  Bible.  And  unless  we  maintain 
the  Bible  as  the  anchor  of  our  liberty,  this 
great  country  which  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
'the  last  best  hope  on  earth'  may  be  taken 
from  us." 

Some  of  the  seeds  of  destruction  have  al- 
ready been  sown  and  bear  promise  of  frui- 
tion. For,  a  Maryland  atheist  who  says  "my 
child  shall  not  pray"  has  brought  about  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  your  child  and 
mine  shall  not  pray  in  school  either. 

A  Pennsylvanlan  who  opposes  Bible-read- 
ing in  classrooms  has  been  able  to  have  this 
Bible  exercise  eliminated  from  every  class- 
room In  the  country.  In  Sacramento  Coimty, 
Calif.,  it  was  ruled  unconstitutional  for 
schoolchildren  to  say  with  their  milk  and 
cookies  this  simple  grace:  "God  is  great,  God 
is  good.     Let  us  thank  Him  for  our  food." 

This  week  we  have  heard  much  discus- 
sion about  removal  of  silver  from  our  coin- 
age. This  is  an  important  area  of  discussion, 
but  not  nearly  so  important  to  me  as  some 
of  the  proposals  to  remove  from  our  coinage 
the  motto  "In  God  We  Trust." 

Others  complain  about  the  use  of  chaplains 
In  the  armed  services  and  prayers  before 
Government  and  public  gatherings.  There 
Is  a  great  movement  imderway  to  make 
America  a  godless  nation  and  I  am  distiu-bed 
to  think  that  we  have  lost  the  early  battles 
In  this  war  here  at  home. 

In  6,000  years  of  recorded  history,  the 
American  Constitution  Is  the  only  docu- 
ment of  government  to  be  based  on  the  law 
of  God  as  defined  in  natural  law,  the  deca- 
log  and  devlne  revelation.  Its  authors 
were  believers;  their  faith  is  evident  In  the 
guarantees  for  individual  freedom  which  they 
wrote  into  the  Constitution.  Furthermore, 
by  their  checks  and  balances  on  the  three 
branches,  they  assured  that  no  branch 
should  overpower  the  others  and  that,  while 
protecting  the  rights  of  minoriUes,  govern- 
ment should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  This  is  the  freedom 
of  religion  which  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  In  mind. 

Yet,  today  as  we  meet  here  in  the  capital 
of  the  free  world,  we  are  greatly  troubled. 
No  Intelligent  man  could  fail  to  be,  for 
throughout  the  world  and  even  here  in 
America  all  that  Is  needed  to  create  a  riot 
are  a  few  roughly  painted  signs  and  a  loud- 
mouthed leader.  The  mob  spirit  is  every- 
where. 

Earlier  this  month,  on  the  day  set  aside 
to  commemorate  American  independence, 
young  Americans  went  on  rampage  in  demon- 
stration against  established  authority. 
They  flouted  the  rights  and  property  of 
others.     They  engaged  in  wild  mayhem. 

Mob  thinking  is  not  only  rampant,  but 
popular  today.  Streets  once  used  for  travel 
are  now  filled  with  bodies  of  people.  Sit-ins 
and  lying-downs  are  new  but  now-familiar 
phrases.  Hate  Is  becoming  widespread  and 
churches  are  being  bombed  and  torn  asunder. 
A  Gallup  poll  has  revealed  the  startling 
finding  that  only  one-third  of  the  people  be- 
lieve that  the  church  has  any  appreciable 
Influence  in  American  life.  In  the  year  1900, 
35  percent  of  the  world's  population  were 
Christians  and  if  the  present  rate  continue 
the  year  2000  will  find  It  reduced  to  20 
percent— a  loss  of  15  percent  In  100  years. 
A  century  of  progress,  indeed. 

And,  as  I  look  upon  our  country  I  see  much 
that  disturbs  me. 

There  is  evidence  at  every  hand  that  many 
of  our  traditional  American  values  are  de- 
teriorating, particularly  among  the  young— 
who,  imfortunately,  have  an  Innate  tendency 
to  emulate  their  elders. 

We  have  watched  Juvenile  delinquency 
climb   steadily.     We   have   seen   a   growing 


tendency  to  tolerate  all  kinds  of  abuses 
crimes,  and  lawlessness  without  Interven' 
tlon  or  protest.  We  have  seen  the  reluctanc^ 
of  witnesses  to  testify  for  fear  of  retalia! 
tlon,  recrimination,  or  merely  out  of  fear  of 
becoming  Involved.  We  have  seen  parental 
reluctance  to  place  restrictions  on  teenage 
children  or  to  report  teenage  behavior 

We  speak  of  underprlvllege.  Yet  the  young 
men  who  swagger  up  and  down  the  streets 
boldly  flaunting  their  gang  symbols  on  their 
black  Jackets,  are  far  more  blessed  in  crea- 
ture comforts,  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, and  freedom  from  drudgery  than  9o 
percent  of  the  children  of  the  world. 

We  speak  of  educational  advantages.  Yet 
all  of  us  know  of  Instances  of  mass  sex  orgies 
that  have  taken  place  on  or  near  some  of  our 
greatest  institutions  of  higher  learning  at- 
tendant with  dope  and  habit-forming  drugs 
now  becoming  more  popular  than  ever  with 
our  young  people.  All  of  us,  too,  know  of 
the  growing  "beatnik  bunch,"  which  rebels 
against  any  vestige  of  authority  or  tradition 
or  convention. 

There  is  the  status  of  our  advanced  cul- 
ture— our  entertainment  and  our  Uterature 
All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the  flood 
of  offensive  material  now  prevalent  in  books 
magazines,  movies,  radio,  television,  and 
the  stage.  It's  everywhere,  and  in  abun- 
dance. We  are  preoccupied.  It  seems,  with  the 
glamorlaation  of  sordid  themes — sexual  per- 
version, prostitution,  dope  addiction,  etc. 
Can  anyone  deny  that  movies  are  dirtier  than 
ever?  Only  nowadays,  they  don't  call  it 
dirt.  They  caU  It  "realism."  Pllth  today  is 
a  "daring  art  form",  Ucentlousnees  Is  really 
social  conmient.  Not  too  long  ago,  the  screen 
Industry  solonnly  announced  that  from  now 
on  perversion  and  homosexuality  would  no 
longer  be  barred  from  the  screen— provided 
the  subjects  were  handled  with  "delicacy  and 
taste."  Heavens  help  us.  when  we  have 
reached  this  advanced  state  of  culture. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  rise  in  the 
"anything  goes"  philosophy  m  which  no 
limits  are  permitted  on  what  may  be  printed 
or  exhibited,  nor  any  restrictions  placed  on 
its  diambution  to  individuals  of  any  age. 
We  have  reached  the  pinnacle  In  absurdity 
when  coUege  students  cry  for  their  "freedom 
of  speech"  when  they  were  not  permitted  to 
paint  four-letter  obscene  words  on  a  college 
campus. 

We  have  wat<died  the  rise  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness and  the  deterioration  of  many  erf  our 
cities  to  a  point  where  some  areas  are  unsafe 
at  night  and  some  are  even  unsafe  In  day- 
light. There  Is,  as  you  know.  Just  that  situa- 
tion existing  here  in  the  "home  of  freedom.' 
Gentlemen,  unless  some  meimlngfiU  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  further  deterioration 
of  our  standards,  the  American  environment 
will  grow  progressively  worse  iintU  it  be- 
comes so  Intolerable  that  only  radical  solu- 
tions will  accomplish  any  results.  But,  we 
are  a  great  people.  We  have  noble  traditions. 
We  have  much  to  teach  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  to  oiu-selves  again.  But,  one 
thing  is  certain.  We  do  not  have  centuries 
for  a  leisurely  reawakening— for  we  have  a 
dedicated  enemy  in  commxmlsm  that  has  the 
capacity  and  the  willingness  to  seize  upon 
our  own  moral  decay  and  speed  our  moral 
decline. 

A  democracy  depends  on  individual  respon- 
sibility In  order  to  function.  Therefore,  the 
level  of  Individual  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards, to  a  great  degree,  governs  the  health  of 
the  Nation  and  the  continuing  viability  of 
its  institutions. 

We  need  and  must  have  a  reexamination 
of  the  histOTical,  reUgious,  and  phUosophlcal 
heritage  from  which  American  values  have 
developed.  We  need  to  redevelop  the  theme 
that  the  traditional  standards  of  personal, 
business,  and  political  conduct  are  a  distilla- 
tion of  men's  wisdom  over  the  ag«e.  They 
are  worth  preserving  because  they: 

Permit  maximum  freedoms  for  Individuals 
to  live  their  lives  so  long  as  they  do  not  im- 
pinge on  the  rights  of  others. 
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Establish  and  foster  civilized  relations  be- 
tween human  beings  who  must,  of  necessity, 
cooperate  in  order  to  live. 

Are  not  only  right  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious sense  but  worthwhile  In  the  practical 
sense,  and  necessary  for  the  longrun 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  our  mini- 
Bters,  priests,  and  rabbis  alone.  It  is  up  to  all 
of  us  to  help  fight  this  battle.  Those  of  us 
in  the  public  eye  can  help.  In  our  lives  and  in 
our  preachments.  The  tremendous  power 
existent  in  the  mass  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  the  press  could  exert  Its  great 
Influence  to  great  advantage.  The  entre- 
preneurs and  promoters  of  o\ir  entertainment 
world  could  pitch  in,  as  could  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  literature  we  read. 

There  is  a  war  going  on  here  today — for 
the  eye,  the  ear.  the  mind,  and  spirit  of 
America.  We  may  be  losing  at  the  moment, 
but  I  believe  in  the  Indominatable  will  of 
the  American  people.    We  can  win. 

I  am  a  Methodist,  if  you  will  permit  the 
personal  reference,  and-ffroud  of  my  denomi- 
nation—as I  know  each  of  you  are  yours.  I 
point  this  out  at  this  time  to  say  that  the 
founder  of  otur  denomination,  John  Wesley, 
had  the  perfect  battle  plan  drawn  for  the  war 
we  are  fighting  on  the  morals  front  today 
when  many  years  ago  he  defined  a  Methodist. 
He  said: 

"A  Methodist  is  one  who  has  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  unto  him.  One  who  loves  the 
Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength.  He  rejoices  evermore, 
prays  without  ceasing,  and  In  everything 
gives  thanks.  His  heart  is  full  of  love  to  all 
mankind  and  is  purified  from  envy,  wrath, 
malace,  and  every  unkind  affection.  His  one 
desire  and  the  one  design  of  his  life  Is  not 
to  do  his  own  will  be  the  will  of  Him  who  sent 
him.  He  keeps  all  God's  commandments 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 

"He  follows  not  the  customs  of  the  world, 
for  vice  does  not  lose  Its  nature  through  be- 
coming fashionable.  He  fares  not  sumptu- 
ously ever  day.  He  cannot  lay  up  treasmres 
upon  earth,  nor  can  he  adorn  himself  with 
gold  and  costly  apparel.  He  cannot  Join  In 
any  diversion  that  has  the  least  tendency  to 
evil.  He  can  no  more  speak  evil  of  his  neigh- 
bors than  he  can  lie.  He  cannot  utter  un- 
kind or  evil  words.  He  does  good  unto  all 
men,  unto  neighbors,  strangers,  friends,  and 
enemies. 

"These  are  the  principles  and  practices  of 
our  sect.  These  are  the  marks  of  a  true 
Methodist.  By  these  alone  do  Methodists 
desire  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
men." 

I  would  point  out  that  not  all  of  us  who 
proclaim  fidelity  to  Methodism  are  able  to 
fully  measure  up  to  the  Wesley  definition  and 
certainly  your  speaker  this  morning  would 
not  claim  these  many  virtues  which  Wesley 
insisted  we  develop. 

I  can  profess  that  if  each  of  us  made  a 
definite,  sincere  attempt  to  mirror  this  defi- 
nition— regardless  of  our  profession  of  faith — 
that  we  can  and  will  win  this  insidious  war 
against  further  moral  decay  In  our  land  and 
in  our  world. 
Thank  you. 


has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  statesmen 
and  we  have  all  lost  a  friend.  All  (rf  us 
thrilled  to  the  great  literary  quality  of 
his  speeches  and  the  high  tone  of  the 
political  campaigns  he  waged. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  represented  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  with  dignity  and  ability 
and  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
great  voices  of  the  20th  century. 

As  a  voice  crying  for  jiistlce  and  im- 
derstanding  in  the  midst  of  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  turmoil,  Adlai  Steven- 
son was  for  our  day  what  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  century  ago.  The  State  of 
Illinois  has  given  her  very  best  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

We  are  all  saddened  as  the  shadow  of 
death  casts  its  pail  over  us  and  we  are 
aware  of  the  deep  void  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson's passing  leaves. 


The  Late  Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  zowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  death  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  America 


Bread  Tax  and  Price  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  growing  body  of 
sentiment  in  this  House  which  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  disgusted  and  insulted 
by  the  felicitous  propaganda  being  cir- 
culated to  defeat  the  farm  bill. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  reminded  this  body  last  week,  this 
bread  tax  argument  or  propaganda  is 
totally  false  and  cunning,  a  deceitful  and 
deliberate  campaign  by  the  big  baking 
companies  and  their  well-paid  profes- 
sional lobbyists. 

I  have  in  my  hand  at  this  moment  the 
best  red,  white,  and  blue,  100-percent 
American  evidence  to  rebut  the  gloom 
and  doom  philosophy  and  propaganda 
sought  to  be  spread  by  these  di^lievers 
in   our    great    free    enterprise   system. 

There  is  currently  ensuing  in  my  dis- 
trict— and  I  submit  it  could  be  conta- 
gious and  occur  in  anyone's  district — a 
bread  price  war. 

Last  week  the  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  Daily 
Sun,  a  leading  newspaper  in  my  home 
covmty,  carried  the  following  advertise- 
ments: 

Bread,  IGA  short  loaf,  16  ounces,  10  centa 

Ovenjoy  bread,  white,  loaf,  10  cents. 

Butter  and  Egg  bread,  save  8  cents,  16- 
ounee  loaf.  19  cents. 

I  am  sure  that  the  good  people  in  my 
district  who  buy  and  consume  bread,  as 
everyone  does,  are  most  pleased  at  the 
enlightened  marketing  practices  and 
stimulated  free  market  competition  that 
has  brought  this  situation  about  in  Ne- 
braska. It  is  ironic  that  such  a  situa- 
tion should  occur  at  the  same  time  when 
highly  paid  professional  lobbyists  here 
in  Washington  are  busily  engaged  in  at- 
tempting to  scare  this  body  away  from 
constructive  farm  leglsla^on,  on  the 
spurious  grounds  that  the  price  of  bread 
to  the  consiuner  must  go  up. 

This  situation  In  my  State  points  out 
dramatically  the  true  facts  that  give  the 


lie  to  the  fiction  that  the  price  of  bread 
must  go  up  to  the  consumer  if  the  wheat 
farmer's  6hare  of  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  Is  Increased  by  seven-tenths  of  1 
red  cent — I  repeat,  "seventh-tenths  of  1 
red  cent."  Opponents  of  the  farm  bill's 
wheat  provisions  have  In  the  past  made 
predictions  that  the  price  of  bread  would 
rise  to  the  consumer — in  that  the  farm- 
ers were  not  given  consideration — but  It 
did  not. 

Bread  prices  in  the  last  year  have  aver- 
aged around  21  cents  a  losrf,  or  less. 
This  is  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
period  before  the  certificate  program 
went  into  effect.  This  program  has 
meant  the  addition  of  approximately 
$450  million  in  farm  Income  to  wheat- 
growers  all  over  this  land  and  at  the  same 
time  has  resulted  in  lowering,  by  $300 
million,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Wheat 
stocks  have  been  reduced  by  about  150 
million  bushels  below  the  previoxis  mar- 
keting year  and  thus  additional  savings 
have  resulted  to  all  taxpaying  American 
citizens. 

Now,  what  about  those  who  claim  to  be 
hurt  by  such  constructive  farm  pro- 
grams? Profits  to  wheat  users  rose  In 
1965.  According  to  reliable  sources,  they 
are  higher  in  nearly  every  case  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1964.  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  opposed  to  the  wheat  provisions 
In  the  wheat  bill  would  have  the  temerity 
to  suggest  that  the  bakers  and  other 
wheat  users  are  not  bettCT  off  financially 
than  the  farmers  who  grow  the  wheat  or 
deny  that  they  get  a  greater  share  of  the 
consumer's  cost  than  the  fanner,  from 
every  loaf  of  bread  they  sell  and  yet  these 
folks  just  do  not  seem  to  want  to  give 
the  farmer  parity  of  inwane  even  if  it 
only  costs  seven-tenths  of  1  red  cent. 

The  goals  of  the  farm  bill  are  simple. 
First,  to  raise  farm  income  by  $250  mil- 
lion a  year ;  second,  to  reduce  farm  pro- 
gram costs  $200  million  a  year;  and  third, 
to  cut  back  Goverrunent-held  stocks  of 
farm  commodities  and  reduce  Govern- 
ment storage  and  handling  costs. 

They  are  not.  as  we  have  been  propa- 
gandized, designed  to  put  bakers  and 
wheat  users  out  of  business  or  to  raise 
the  price  of  bread  to  the  American  con- 
suming public.  Let  us  remember,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  farm  and  rural  Ameri- 
can families  are  themselves  one  oS  the 
most  important  consumer  units  In  the 
coimtry. 

In  1949,  the  retail  price  of  bread  aver- 
aged something  like  13  cents  a  loaf.  At 
that  time,  the  wheat  farmers'  share  of 
that  13  cents  was  two  and  a  fractlcm 
cents.  In  1965,  the  average  retail  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  has  risen  to  21  cents 
a  loaf.  The  farmers'  share  remains  the 
same  two  and  a  fraction  cents  a  loaf. 

The  new  bill  would  not  solve  all  the 
marketing  inequities,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide the  wheat  farmer  with  his  first  in- 
crease in  his  share  of  the  returns  from 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  15  years. 

I  submit  that  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  represent  districts  with  an  indus- 
trial complex,  it  would  be  hard  put  to 
deny  their  constituents  one  fractlolnal 
wage  increase  in  15  years. 

And,  yet,  you  and  I  must  be  subject  to 
this  continued  false  and  fradulent  argu- 
ment that  if  the  share  of  the  farmer  is 
increased  by  seven-tenths  of  a  cent,  the 
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of  bread  to  the  consumer  will  be 

two    cents.    I   say,    woe,    to 

who  use  this  type  of  scare  tactics. 

us.  gentlemen,  be  done  with  these 

of  Inflation  who  use  paid  hurl- 

o  confuse   the  Issue.    The   good 

of  Nebraska  by  their  actions  this 

my  district  have  shown  again  the 

of  the  premise — "That  you  can 

of  the  people  some  of  the  time." 
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HPN.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NXW   JTMSXT 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 


Mr.  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 

a  true  Renaissance  man  of  the 

<Jentury,  that  man  was  Adlai  Stev- 

We  are  even  more  stunned  by  his 
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The  Late  Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 


OF 


ei  ormlty 

goodness. 

diplomat,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a 

a  political  leader,   an  una- 

and  full-fledged  Intellectual,   a 

gr^t  warmth  and  compassion,  a 

glittering  wit  and  superb  intel- 

Stevenson  was,  indeed,  a  man 

seasons.    His  loss  is  irreparable 

irtetrievable. 

of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  en- 

ifolitical    world    galaxy   has    been 

Pew  men  of  the  stature  of 

c«me  along  in  one  generation, 

act,  in  a  host  of  generations. 

Ambassador  was  a  man  who  had 

given  more  than  his  measure 

to  all  the  people  of  the  country 

the  world.    Although  the  torch  of 

of  the  American  people  was 

him,  he  wore  the  mantle  of  world 

for  many  years.    For  a  time 

as  if  he  alone  was  canring 

biixlen  of  the  United  Nations  on  his 


app  ^ared 


Intellectual  flre  and  eloquent  voice 

were  extinguished  will  not  easily 

There  are  few  Americans  of 

we  can*all  be  as  proud  as  of  Adlai 

Stever  son.    He  will  be  remembered  with 

love,  respect,  akid  honor  by  all. 


Captiie  Nations  Week  Observance  in 
Lehighton,  Pa. 

Extension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speak<r,  on  Sunday,  July  18,  we  begin 
the  ainual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions '  Veek  in  our  country  and  In  my 
congre  ssional  district  the  members  of 
the  Le  ilgh  Valley  Branch  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Cqngress  Committee  will  ^x>nsor  a 


special  meeting  at  the  Ukrainian  Home- 
stead Sxmimer  Camp  near  Lehighton  In 
Carbon  Covmty. 

Joining  with  my  many  friends  from  the 
UCC  will  be  members  of  the  Hungarian, 
Polish,  Slovak,  and  other  ethnic  groups 
from  throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley.  I 
know  that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  join  me  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  have  a  prayerful  and  success- 
ful meeting. 

Here  in  America,  a^  we  enjoy  the  day- 
to-day  dignity  of  a  free  people  in  a  free 
society,  we  should  pause  to  remember 
those  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  labor  beneath  the  yok^  of  tyr- 
anny across  the  world. 

We  carmot  be  wholly  content,  no  mat- 
ter what  our  own  state  may  be,  so  long 
as  the  face  of  the  world  Is  scarred  by 
the  suppression  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine,  the  Slovak, 
and  Polish  people,  have  lost  none  of  their 
thirst  for  individual  liberties  or  their 
pride  in  their  own  national  heritage. 

I  urge  that  we  join  together,  now,  in 
a  reafiBrmation  of  America's  hope  for 
their  peace  and  freedom. 


Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POUNCO-ABREU 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUIHTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Puerto  Ricans  everywhere  share  with 
me  and  my  colleagues  the  dark  sorrow  of 
Ambassador  Stevenson's  death.  He  was 
a  man  of  vision  and  of  mission  for  his 
country,  and  he  served  the  task  well 
through  many  years.  Never  a  robust 
person,  he  seemed  to  drive  himself  at 
times  close  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  He 
was  selfless,  able,  persuasive,  dedicated, 
purposeful,  and  an  effective  foe  of  com- 
munism. And  he  was  humble.  Magnifi- 
cently gallant  in  action  was  Adlai 
Stevenson,  for  he  was  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  and  it  was  their  cause  for  which 
he  struggled. 

We,  the  free  people  of  the  world,  have 
lost  a  real  champion,  and  we  are  poorer 
now. 


California  Federation  of  Young  Democrats 
Supports  "One  Man,  One  Vote" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Thursday,  July  15,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual State  convention  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Young  Democrats  has  ex- 
pressed Its  strong  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  man,  one  vote  and  Its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I  con- 
gratulate  the   federation   and   its   able 


president,  Mr.  Henry  Waxman,  on  their 
support  of  fair  legislative  apportionment. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Resolxjtion  on  Reapportionment  of  Stati 
Legislatxtkes 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  hlBtorlc  one- 
man,  one-vote  riillng  in  Reynolds  v.  Simma 
iB  threatened  by  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  Senator  E^^ehett  Dirksen,  and 

Whereas  this  amendment  would  permit  the 
perpetuation  of  control  of  State  legislatures 
by  underpopulated  rural  areas:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Federation  of 
Young  Democrats  goes  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing the  Dirksen  amendment  or  any  other 
proposal  which  would  circumvent  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  ruling,  andbp  It  further 

Resolved,  That  coples/erf^is  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  California 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  State  legislators. 


Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  great  American.  Adlai  Stevenson,  as 
we  mourn  his  passing.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  served  in  a  most  difficult,  chal- 
lenging assignment  for  the  last  41/2  years 
as  the  U.S.  spokesman  at  the  United 
Nations.  His  loss  will  not  only  be  felt 
by  Americans  but  his  valued  counsel  and 
judgment  will  be  missed  at  the  U.N. 

As  a  representative  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Stevenson's  home  State,  I  also  take  note 
of  the  years  of  service  he  devoted  to  the 
citizens  of  our  State.  All  who  knew  him, 
worked  with  him,  or  observed  his  public 
career  recognized  him  as  a  man  devoted 
to  his  philosophy  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  respected  him  for  his  bril- 
liant mind  and  unusual  eloquence. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  was  known 
throughout  the  world  as  a  major  Amer- 
ican spokesman  and  highly  respected  for 
his  determination,  energy,  and  ability. 
In  his  long  career  he  played  a  major  role 
in  many  vital  developments  and  leaves 
a  clear  imprint  on  the  pages  of  history. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  and  I  extend  to  his 
family  our  sincere  sympathy  on  his  sud- 
den passing. 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
lost  a  great  man  whose  greatest  contri- 
butions to  America  were  his  ideas  and 
his  Ideals.    He  was  a  man  who  lived  be- 
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fore  the  times  were  ready  to  accept  his 
thinking,  and  yet  a  great  deal  of  the 
forward  motion  of  America,  and  Indeed 
the  world,  can  rightfully  be  attributed  to 

him. 

In  many  ways  he  can  be  likened  to  the 
great  Woodrow  Wilson.  Both  men  were 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  peace  among 
all  nations  and  both  knew  and  realized 
the  true  horror  of  war.  Both  labored 
tliroughout  their  lives  to  bring  about  a 
world  united  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
Wilson  failed,  but  at  least  he  laid  the 
foundations.  Stevenson  succeeded  and 
helped  to  create  a  fimctioning  interna- 
tional organization. 

Now  it  remains  for  us  to  carry  on  in 
the  spirit  of  Adlai  Stevenson.  We  must 
strive,  as  he  did,  with  renewed  persever- 
ance toward  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Adlai  Stevenson  never  became  Presi- 
dent, but  on  the  great  questions  of  hu- 
manity he  was  always  right.  I  have  lost, 
our  Nation  has  lost,  and  indeed  the  entire 
world  has  lost  a  great  advocate  of  world 
peace  and  world  progress. 


his  eloquence,  his  wit,  his  brillant  analy- 
sis, and  his  Idealism  he  raised  the  poUt- 
ical  dialog  and  enhanced  the  political 
process  in  this  country.  By  his  definition 
of  liberalism,  he  aroused  a  new  genera- 
tion and  brought  it  into  politics  and 
public  service. 

In  a  profound  sense,  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son cannot  die.  He  lives  forever  as  a 
part  of  the  better  America  shaped  by 
his  life  and  spirit. 


Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 


OF 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  KEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  a  fresh,  articulate,  and  at- 
tractive force  In  American  politics.  His 
respect  for  the  language  and  his  great 
facility  In  Its  use,  his  Integrity  and  deep 
convictions,  and  his  fine  Intelligence 
added  much  to  the  quality  of  our  coun- 
try's public  life.  He  had  the  courage  and 
dedication  to  overcome  political  defeat 
and  serve  our  country  and  the  cause  of 
peace  and  humanity  with  great  distinc- 
tion. All  Americans  will  miss  him 
greatly. 


Adlai  Stevenson 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  and  all  of  mankind  have  suffered 
an  immeasurable  loss  in  the  death  of 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

He  was  one  of  the  towering  figures  of 
our  time  and  in  all  our  history.  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  public  service  smd  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  patient,  tireless  efforts 
for  international  peace  and  justice.  He 
was  an  excellent  administrator,  an  out- 
standing Governor  of  his  State,  and  the 
paragon  of  an  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

But  he  was  even  greater  as  an  In- 
spiration for  the  American  people.    By 


Another    Award    for    Westminster    for 
Pedestrian   Safety  Locally 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
safety  campaigns  do  bring  results.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  usual  news  of  moimting 
highway  and  traffic  deaths  during  holi- 
day week-ends:  as  a  proof  that  traffic 
safety  directors  are  slowly  but  surely  suc- 
ceeding in  their  efforts.  I  am  honored  to 
Include  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
short  editorial  from  the  Carroll  County 
Times  for  July  8,  1965.  This  editorial 
notes  that  Westminster,  Md..  was  given 
the  coveted  AAA  Pedestrian  Safety 
Award  for  the  fifth  straight  year: 
Anothek  Awabd  fok  Westminster  roR 
Pedestrian  Safett  Locally 

Mayor  Joseph  H.  Hahn  and  City  Manager 
John  R.  Eckard  proudly  accepted  the  coveted 
AAA  Pedestrian  Safety  Award  last  Wednes- 
day from  Fred  E.  Voges,  president  of  the  AAA 
Automobile  Club  of  Maryland  at  ceremonies 
in  Baltimore. 

The  beautiful  plaque  was  presented  to  the 
Westminster  officials  for  5  consecutive  death- 
free  years. 

Sparrows  Point  led  the  cities  with  24  con- 
secutive years  and  Greenbelt  and  Plesisant, 
15  years  each,  and  Easton  12  years.  In  all, 
17  communities  won  awards  for  pedestrians 
safety  records. 

About  1,870  cities  competed  in  the  AAA's 
26th  national  pedestrian  program.  During 
this  time  pedestrian  fatalities  In  the  United 
States  have  plunged  40  percent  below  the 
15.500  fatalities  recorded  in  1937. 

The  AAA  program  is  a  good  one  and  we 
should  all  support  It  by  observing  all  traffic 
and  pedestrian  safety  rules  and  regulations. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  enter  Congress 
at  the  same  time  Cleve,  as  he  was  known 
to  his  friends,  returned  from  a  2 -year 
vacation  and  we  were  assigned  to  work 
together  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  His  dedicated  efforts  to  Im- 
prove our  educational  system  did  more 
to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  than  those  of  any  other  in- 
dividual. The  work  he  did  was  an  In- 
spiration to  the  entire  House  member- 
ship and.  In  particular,  to  myself  and  the 
members  of  his  committee.  I  am  com- 
forted by  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  see 
most  of  the  major  programs  for  which 
he  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  become 
a  part  of  the  law  of  our  land.  His  ef- 
forts and  accomplishments  along  this 
line  will  remain  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

His  family  and  his  friends  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  this  rpcord.  Ovir  future 
citizens  and  the  coiintry  will  reap  the 
rewards  of  his  work  and  this  record  will 
not  be  complete  for  years  to  come. 

His  adult  life  was  devoted  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country— first  as  an  educator, 
followed  by  more  than  40  years  as  a  lo- 
cal. State  and  Federal  official.  The 
greatest  and  almost  only  reward  for 
these  long  years  of  public  service  Is  his 
record  of  accomplishments. 


Adlai  Stevenson 


Cleveland  Monroe  Bailey 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Cleveland  Monroe  Bailey,  while  a 
personal  loss  to  myself  and  his  many 
friends  with  whom  he  served  so  many 
years  In  this  body.  Is  a  greater  loss  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  our  Na- 
tion. 


] 


SPEEXJH 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NEW    JERSET     » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14, 1965 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
deep  sadness  In  honoring  the  memory 
of  a  truly  great  man,  Adlai  Stevenson, 
whose  passing  leaves  an  hreplaceable 
void     In     national     and    International 

Endowed  with  rare  gifts  of  InteUect, 
eloquence,  and  personality,  Adlai  Steven- 
son dedicated  his  enormous  talents  to 
the  service  of  his  country  and  the  world. 
He  believed  that  peace  is  "the  most  im- 
portant unfinished  task  of  our  genera- 
tion" and  he  devoted  himself  unstlnt- 
Ingly  to  achieving  a  stable  world  com- 
munity. His  was  always  the  voice  of 
reason  and  restraint  and  jusUce,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 
could  have  no  abler  advocate. 

Adlai  Stevenson's  great  accompli^- 
ments  merit  for  him  a  high  place  m  his- 
tory AS  we  mourn  his  loss,  let  us  be 
inspired  by  the  nobility  of  his  life  and 
works,  and  let  us  hope  that  his  wise 
counsel  will  be  heeded  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world  he  served  so  well. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  erf  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract* 
from  the  Concressional  Recxjrd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UJS.  Code.  tiUe  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


More  ^^itors  for  the  U.SA. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8, 1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  recently  with 
the  effort  that  is  being  made  Jointly  by 
the  Government  and  private  industry  to 
increase  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States  and  to  promote  the  pleasures  and 
benefits  of  travel  generally.  As  the  spon- 
sor of  the  "See  the  VSA."  resolution, 
enacted  in  the  88th  Congress,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  President  Johnson,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  his  travel  task- 
force,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  and  many 
segments  of  the  travel  industry  in  pro- 
moting the  theme  of  the  congressional 
resolution. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this  whole  program  is  the  promotion  of 
travel  to  the  United  States  from  other 
countries.  This  phase  is  known  as  Visit 
USA.  In  view  of  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  the  effort  of  co- 
operating carriers  to  increase  tourist 
traffic  to  this  country  should  be  of  major 
Interest  to  all  of  us. 

Last  month,  here  in  Washington,  the 
Scandinavian  Airlines  System  marked  a 
Visit  USA  milestone  by  opening  its  office 
as  a  welcome  center  for  foreign  tourists 
to  America.  In  connection  with  this 
opening,  spokesmen  for  SAS  made  a 
number  of  very  interesting  and  useful 
observations  on  what  should  be  done  to 
attract  tourists  and  how  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  Visit  USA  program 
might  be  f  xu-ther  improved. 

SAS  has  been  a  leader  in  Visit  USA 
development — a  fact  attested  to  by  the 
acting  director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice, Mr.  Black,  and  I  believe  that  its  rec- 
ommendations are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  particularly  draw  attention  to 
the  view  of  Scandinavian  Airlines  Sys- 
tem spokesmen  that  the  United  States  is 
lagging  behind  other  countries  in  Its  ex- 
ploitation of  the  highly  competitive  tour- 
ist market,  and  that  much  greater  devel- 
opment of  arrangements  within  the 
country  to  take  care  of  foreign  tourists  Is 
also  necessary. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  Scandinavia 
has  consistently  been  favorable  to  the 
United  States — amounting  last  year  to 
$116  million— and  the  airline  Itself  has 
been  a  very  substantial  customer  of  the 
U.S.  aircraft  Industry,  spending  many 
millions  of  dollars  more  on  purchases  In 
America  than  It  earns  in  sales  here.  A 
spokesman  for  the  company  pointed  out 
the  need  for  marketing  Scandinavian 


Appendix 

goods  and  services  in  the  United  States 
to  help  provide  the  means  for  continued 
growth  of  this  valuable  tourist  traffic. 
Certainly,  the  mutual  benefits  of  such 
exchange  is  apparent  to  those  of  us  who 
support  expanded  world  trade,  I  want 
to  congratulate  Scandinavian  Airlines 
System  for  its  contribution  to  the  Visit 
USA  program,  and  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Mr.  Bartlett  M.  Shaw, 
vice  president  for  marketing  and  sales,  be 
included  In  the  R«cow).  I  recommend 
them  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  International  trade  and 
toiu'ism: 

More  Visitors  fob  the  TJJSA. 
(Remarks  by  Bartlett  M.  Shaw,  vice  president, 
marketing  and  sales,  of  Scandinavian  Air- 
lines System,  Inc.,  at  a  press  ctmlerence  In 
the  Intematloixal  Club,  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  SAS  Welcome  Center  for 
foreign  tourists  in  Washington,  D.C., 
June  24.  1965) 

Scandinavian  Airlines  System  Is  h^py  to 
have  you  as  Its  guests  this  afternoon  and 
flattered  that  you  have  taken  the  time  from 
the  Important  preoccupations  of  a  w<M*lng 
day  In  Washington  to  be  with  us. 

If  you  are  wondering  about  the  sign  over 
my  head.  It  Is  written  In  the  second  official 
language  of  Scandinavian  Airlines  System, 
which  Is  Norwegian.  HappUy  for  me,  the 
first  official  language  of  the  company  Is  Eng- 
lish. But  I  am  certain  that  the  sentiment  of 
welcome  which  the  sign  conveys  will  be  plain 
to  you  and  to  the  many  tourists  whom  we 
expect  to  see  here  from  our  part  trf  the  world 
in  the  season  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the  president  of 
Scandinavian  Airlines  System,  Inc.,  Mr.  Tore 
Nllert.  who  must  be  your  host  In  absentia 
beca\ise  he  has  been  called  to  a  management 
meeting  In  Stockholm.  I  also  speak  on  behalf 
of  several  hundreds  of  people  In  Scandinavian 
Airlines  System  whose  major  i>reoccupatlon 
is  to  buUd  tourism  trtxa.  abrocul  to  the  United 
States.  While  we  have  been  hard  at  this  ef- 
fort for  several  years  past,  we  feel  that  there 
are  several  good  reasons  to  talk  about  It  at 
this  particular  time. 

Purely  by  coincidence,  It  was  Just  20  years 
ago  today  that  the  first  Scandinavian  com- 
mercial flight  across  the  Atlantic  touched 
down  at  LaOuardla  airport.  You  may  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  it  was  a  converted 
B-17  bomber  with  9  passengers  and  that  the 
flight  took  31  hoxirs.  Today,  with  an  Amer- 
ican Jet  transport,  we  can  operate  8  flights 
each  way.  over  the  same  route  In  about  the 
same  time,  and  offer  804  seats  Instead  of  9. 

A  second  and  more  Important  reason  Is 
that  air  carriers  between  Scandinavia  and 
the  United  States — aU  carriers.  Including 
SAS — have  now  achieved  a  60-60  balance  be- 
tween aliens  and  American  citizens  flying 
the  route.  This  Is  the  flrst  time  that  this 
has  h£^pened  with  respect  to  any  Surcq>ean 
destination  area;  and  we  believe  that  it  is. 
in  its  own  way,  an  important  milestone  In 
the  deveIoi»nent  of  International  travel. 

This  traffic  from  overseas — and  pcuiilcularly 
from  Scandinavia — ^has  now  reached  such 
proportions  that  as  from  today,  we  are  giving 
our  ofllces  in  the  United  States  a  dual  role. 
They  are  not  merely  to  be  places  where  we 
sell  tickets  to  Americans:  they  will  also  be 
places  where  foreign  tourists  can  flnd  In- 
formation and  assistance  In  enjoying  the 


United  States.  We  start  today  with  Wash- 
ington: In  the  next  few  months,  more  than 
a  score  of  SAS  offices  will  be  similarly  set 
up. 

And  finally,  we  believe  that  at  this  partic- 
ular time,  when  the  United  States  is  Involved 
in  a  balance-of-payments  difficulty  which  Is 
as  serious  for  Scandinavia  as  It  Is  for  America, 
some  recital  at  a  foreign  carrier's  contributicm 
to  the  Visit  TreA  program  may  be  of  In- 
terest here  In  the  Oapital  of  the  United 
States. 

We  feel,  with  some  Justification,  that  we 
have  been  in  the  Visit  USA,  or  the  Dis- 
cover USA  business  longer  than  most  people. 
After  all.  Lelf  Ericsson  was  a  Scandinavian. 
And  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  very  active 
Visit  USA  program  during  years  In  which 
the  UJ3.  Travel  Service  has  been  tmable  to 
do  much  In  Scandinavia  for  Itself. 

Before  we  try  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  what 
goes  Into  such  an  effwt  by  a  foreign  carrier, 
however,  I  woiild  like  to  assure  you  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  negligible  qtiantltles 
or  nebulous  possibilities.  Our  Visit  USA 
business,  as  you  will  hear.  Is  now  up  In  the 
50  thoTisands  per  annum  and  will  go  higher 
this  year.  And  the  people  behind  the  statis- 
tics are  even  more  Interesting — on  our  1966 
group  list  you  will  find,  among  many  others, 
100  Swedish  housewives,  76  retired  Norwe- 
gians, 3  parliamentary  delegations.  21  pretty 
girls  from  Malmo.  no  less  than  16  groups  of 
Swedes  recruited  by  Swedish  railways,  bakers 
tours,  carpenters  tours,  cattle  breeders  and 
veterinarians  from  Denmark,  Dutch  packag- 
ing experts  and  even  a  group  traveling  under 
the  auspices  of  a  leading  Danish  new8pc4>er 
to  take  a  look  at  what  the  Danes  gave  up  In 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

With  this  preface,  I  shoxild  like  to  turn 
this  session  over  to  Mr.  T^gve  Svendsen.  who 
works  at  the  heart  of  our  systemwlde  Visit 
USA  program  at  Stockholm.  He  Is  particu- 
larly well  equipped  to  explain  to  you  what  Is 
needed  to  make  a  program  of  tbJs  sort  tick 
over — Inside  an  airline,  In  the  travel  Indus- 
try, and  In  the  whole  Intricate  process  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  traveling  public  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  SvcNDSEK.  As  you  can  tee.  a  successful 
"Visit  USA"  campaign  Is  and  must  be  a 
seriously  considered  and  meticulously  de- 
tailed educational  and  logistic  operatlop  be- 
fore It  can  become  a  sales  campaign. 

[Mr.  Svendsen  has.  omitted  to  mention 
one  quite  revolutionary  development  In  our 
Visit  USA  promotion — a  Joint  campaign 
with  a  Swedish  bank  based  on  the  concept 
of  "Save  Now— Fly  Ijater."  If  this  catches 
on.  there  Is  no  telling  where  It  will  end.] 

VBr  SvKNDSKN.  By  Claiming  success  for 
what  SAS  have  done  so  far.  I  would  not  want 
to  minimize  what  others  are  doing  in  the 
same  field.  All  carriers  on  the  North  At- 
lantic are  mounting  their  own  Visit  USA  ef- 
forts, with  quite  impressive  results,  and 
many  of  them  are  working  In  countries  larger 
and  more  populous  than  Norway.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Finland  put  together. 

We  are  fortunate,  however.  In  the  bailiwick 
which  fate  has  given  us.  Of  all  the  coimtrles 
of  Eurc^M.  ours  have  the  highest  standards 
of  living  and  the  largest  disposable  consumer 
Incomes.  They  have  the  longest  statutory 
paid  vacaticHis,  the  most  ingrained  hahlt  of 
foreign  travel,  and  the  dosest  family  affinities 
to  America.  There  are  f «w  families  in  Scan- 
dinavia which  do  not  have  some  relattonw 
to  draw  them  here  Uke  a  magnet;  and  hap- 
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afford  the  trip. 

all  these  reascoa.  we  believe  that  the 

tor  travel  to  the  United  States  from 

navla  and  contiguous  countries  Is  a 

good  one;  and  for  these  reasons, 

devoting  very  substantial  resources 

Vlatt  X7SA  campaigns  and  expect  to 

substantial  results. 

well-founded  expectations.     In 
9  months,  the  volume  of  group  busi- 
whlch  we  make  arrangeznents  our- 
has  already  Increased  300  percent  over 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  by 
at  September  we  calcxilate  that  the 
Increase  will  be  at  least  500  percent 
Ifidlvldual  bookings  via  the  SAS  travel 
during  the  last  13  months  are  more 
l^uree  times  what  they  were  2  years  ago. 
;  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you 
ese  results  could  be  even  greater.  And 
ve  are  really  partners  in  this  enter- 
It  means  even  more  to  the  n.S. 
than  It  does  to  the  aAS  balance 
trust  you  will  not  mind  a  few  obeer- 
based  on  our  expraience,  as  to  how 
USA  traffic  could  be  further  ex- 
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In  c  ur  part  of  the  world,  at  least,  the  Visit 
USA  e  ufnpaign  has  very  largely  been  an  SAS 
campa  gn;  and  the  results  would  have  been 
letter  U  the  United  States  had  given. 
it  the  lupport^lt  deserves. 

Thli  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Servlo  .  Indeed,  our  only  criticism  of  that 
worth}  hard-working  agency  Is  simply  that 
there  snt  enough  of  it.  Our  people  come 
over  here  to  study  and  marvel  at  the  massive 
and  merchandising  campaigns  by 
Americans  can  develop  mass  cons\mier 
for  relatively  unknown  products.  I 
tell  you  that  they  find  It  hard  to  un- 
wby  America  does  not  give  the  same 
support  to  the  merchandising  abroad 
ploduct  so  magnificent  and  so  promls- 
the  aoenle  grandeiir  and  other  attrac- 
the  United  States. 

not  be  oar  business,  as  a  fweign 

to  interfere  in  domestic  decisions,  but 

reidst  pointing  out  that  this  is  a 

ompetitlve    business    and    that    the 

States  is  spending  less — per  capita 

in  numbers  of  dollars — than  many 

ompetltors  in  the  same  overseas  mar- 


imi>act  of  XJJB.  Travel  Service  pr(»no- 
XMd  might  also  be  considerably  en- 
If  U-8.  restrictions  on  free  and  re- 
rate  tran^MTtation  for  the  press  were 
1.    At  the  moment.  European  pub- 
wlth  less  plush  budgets  than  our 
it  difficult  to  extend  their  travel 
to   the    United   States.     We    have 
almost  200  foreign  press  to  America 
last  eaaple  ot  years,  hvtt  they  have  not 
3le  to  penetrate  the  country  as  deep- 
they   should — and    we   have   all   loet 


brink 


assume  that  through  your  efforts  or 

n  have   our   prospective   tourist   on 

Qk  of  a  decision  to  ccxne  to  America. 

he  U.S  passport  office  has  streamlined 

pi  ocessing.  there  are  still  a  good  many 

"■'  lavlans    who   live   at   sc»ne    distance 

VjS.  consulate  and  for  whom  the  busl- 

gettlng  an  American  tourist  visa  is 

tnsumlng  and  possibly  quite  unneces- 

Joane  o*  them  may  also  find  it  some- 

I  epugnant  to  provide  even  pro  forma 

—  that  they  are  neither  drug  addicts, 

nor  seeking  to  overthrow  the 


of  the  United  States. 

are.   of  course,  reasons   for   these 

questions,  but  the  amount  of  protection  they 

Is   questionable.     Any   one   with 

design*  wm  not  be  stopped  at  a  few 

mt  Uas.     And  mean  while,  for  the 

1  tutn  »M  percent  of  the  trafflc.  the 

irnceas  Is  a  denial  of  the  umiiiTig  wel- 

hleh  yon  hold  oat  to  the  foreign  tour- 

Tjie  United  States  has  persuaded  a  good 
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slnlsta 

cooveo  tent  Uas. 


many  foreign  coxuitrles  to  drop  their  visa  re- 
quirements for  Americans.  You  have  a  very 
good  reason  now  to  pay  some  of  these  coun- 
tries the  compliment  of  doing  the  same  for 
them. 

I  have  already  inferred  that  the  United 
States  offers  the  tourist  a  travel  experience 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  Regard  this, 
if  you  will,  as  the  raw  material  of  the  Visit 
USA  program — and  then  ask  if  the  raw  mate- 
rial has  been  properly  processed  into  the 
finished  product  of  tourism.  On  balance,  our 
experience  indicates  that  we  still  have  some 
way  to  go. 

The  travel  Industry  in  the  United  States — 
and  by  that  I  mean  the  whole  complex  of 
carriers,  hotels,  reecxts,  tour  operators  and 
agents  who  contribute  to  the  final  package — 
is  not  yet  organized  to  deed  as  well  as  it 
should  with  the  toxirist  from  abroad. 

We  are  not  particiilarly  concerned  about 
arrangements  for  the  group  tour.  Our  own 
tour  department,  with  the  help  of  tour  op- 
erators, the  domestic  airlines,  the  bvis  ccMn- 
panies,  the  railroads  and  some  of  the  hotel 
chains,  can  fairly  easily  work  up  quite  satis- 
fact<H'y  itineraries  at  good  paclcage  prices. 
If  necessary,  we  can  send  out  our  own  per- 
sonnel as  advance  men  and  troubleshooters 
to  tie  off  loose  ends,  because  a  group  is  large 
enough  to  Justify  the  expense. 

But  the  individual  foreign  tourist  in  the 
United  States  is  quite  another  problem. 
When  he  comes  from  Scandinavia,  at  least,  he 
has  probably  had  a  good  deal  of  European 
travel  experience  behind  him..  And  this 
means  that  he  is  used  to  getting  package 
tours,  providing  his  every  need  within  a 
single  price.  Including  virtually  every  item 
of  expenditure,  and  giving  him.  with  almost 
infinite  variation,  firm  reservations  for  some- 
thing to  do  for  every  moment  in  which  he 
wants  to  be  occupied. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  situation 
is  not  the  same.  There  are  very  few  tour 
opera^rs  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
this  business  as  yet.  The  entry  through  cus- 
toms at  New  York,  at  any  rate — is  a  rather 
abrupt  Introduction  to  American  super- 
market techniques.  For  some  strange  reason, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  arrange  trans- 
fers In  advance.  Pew  of  our  major  airports. 
«■  railroad  and  bus  stations  are  posted  in 
languages  other  than  English,  or  possibly 
Spanish.  Many  of  the  sights  and  acommo- 
datlons  most  attractive  to  the  tourist  can 
only  be  reached  by  car;  and  whUe  the  rent-a- 
car  companies  have  c^ered  some  very  attrac- 
tive rates,  not  all  tourists  feel  up  to  driving 
themselves. 

In  most  banks,  hotels,  and  shops  In  this 
eoiuitry,  the  Idea  of  exchanging  a  foreign 
banknote  puts  the  cashier  Into  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced hysteria.  We  are  not  yet,  as  a  nation, 
adept  at  foreign  languages,  c«-  at  putting 
people  who  speak  them  In  places  where  the 
foreign  tourist  may  need  them.  And  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  In  this  room  or  in  E^urope  this 
evening,  to  tell  me  at  what  time  the  next 
torn:  of  the  pueblos  leaves  from  Santa  Pe  or 
how  to  book  a  seat  3  months  in  advance. 
These  are  not  the  only  sorts  of  loose  ends  we 
encounter,  and  none  may  be  terribly  im- 
portant In  itself,  but  taken  together,  they 
can  somehow  spoil  the  fun. 

I  hope  I  haveni  given  you  the  idea  that 
the  European  tourist  is  Inept  and  incapable. 
He  Isnt — at  least  no  more  than  any  other. 
But  you  must  remember  that  he  is  not  used 
to  our  scales  of  distance  or  of  cost,  or  to  the 
pace  of  our  lives  in  the  large  cities,  or  to  oiu- 
own  habits  of  travels — and  that  if  we  want 
him  to  come,  to  enjoy  himself  and  to  urge 
others  to  follow  him.  we  must  meet  him 
half  way.  After  aU.  It's  bis  own  money  he's 
spending;  and  he  has  got  to  squeeze  a  lot  out 
of  it. 

Back  in  April  1961,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  set  what  we  consider  our  goals 
when  he  had  this  to  say  to  the  European 
Travel  Conference  meeting  in  New  York. 


"We  want  to  make  the  Atlantic  a  two-way 
ocean.  We  want  you  to  see  us  in  all  our  com' 
plexity  and  variety  as  we  have  seen  you,  and 
as  we  shall  continue  to  see  you  as  evea 
greater  numbers  of  Americans  travel  to 
Europe  in  tlie  sixties.  Let  us  keep  our  houses 
open  to  one  another." 

We  in  SAS  feel  that  we  have  gone  a  lour 
way  to  meet  these  goals.  What  we  want  now 
is  not  only  to  keep  the  house  open,  but  to 
make  certain  that  everything  is  in  order  to 
make  the  guest  happy,  and  to  send  him  away 
with  the  feeling  that  his  stay  in  it  has  lieea 
the  most  wonderful  time  in  his  life. 


Malawi  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 


or  ' 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   mCHlOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  a  great  occasion  for  one  of  the  young- 
est nations  of  the  world.  July  6.  1965, 
marks  the  anniversary  of  1  year  of  in- 
dependence for  the  great  nation  of  Ma- 
lawi. The  name  for  the  new  country 
was  taken  from  that  of  a  people  who 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  Inhabited 
much  of  what  Is  now  Malawi.  It  is  fitting 
that  this  name  of  a  free  and  proud  peo- 
ple was  given  to  Nyasaland  In  commemo- 
ration of  Its  change  In  status  from  a 
protectorate  to  an  independent  nation. 

Malawi  Is  a  land  of  lush  green  foliage, 
high  mountains,  and  large  lakes,  and 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Africa.  The  country  is  37,000  square 
miles  In  area  and  lies  between  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Tanganyika  In  the  north 
and  Mozambique  in  the  south.  The 
southern  tip  of  Malawi  is  about  130  miles 
from  the  sea.  However,  it  does  have  its 
own  360-mlle-long  lake.  Lake  Nyasa, 
sometimes  called  Lake  Malawi  in  honor 
of  the  new  nation. 

The  population  of  Malawi  is  estimated 
at  4  million.  Including  9,000  Europeans 
and  11,000  of  Asian  descent.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  is  descended  from  the 
original  settlers  of  Malawi — the  Malawi, 
Yao,  and  Angonl  peoples.  Blantyre,  the 
commercial  and  industrial  center  of  the 
country  has  a  population  of  75,000; 
Zomba,  10.000;  and  Lilongwe,  the  main 
city  of  the  central  region.  10,000. 

One  year  ago,  Malawi  reached  the  last 
stage  of  a  4-year  plan  for  status  as  an 
independent  dominion  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  smooth 
transition  from  colonial  rule  to  self- 
goverrmient  was  facilitated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  leader  in  Dr.  Hastings 
Kamuzu  Banda.  Dr.  Banda,  who  re- 
turned to  Nyasaland  in  1958  after  many 
years  overseas,  led  the  Malawi  Congress 
Party  to  an  overwhelming  victory  in  the 
August  15,  1961,  legislative  council  elec- 
tions. The  role  which  he  played  In  the 
new  executive  coimcll  demonstrated  his 
talent  and  wisdom  as  an  administrator. 
Dr.  Banda  became  Prime  Minister 
February  1,  1963,  when  the  executive 
council  was  replaced  by  the  British 
ministerial  system  of  government.  The 
country  has  a  unicameral  NatiMial  As- 


sembly consisting  of  53  elected  mem- 
bers, 3  of  whom  must  represent  the  Eu- 
ropean minority.  On  December  1,  1964, 
Malawi  became  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  united  Nations. 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  call 
Malawi  its  friend.  We  are  host  to  sev- 
eral students  from  Malawi  who  are 
studying  in  American  universities  and 
hope  that  more  of  their  young  people 
will  wish  to  study  in  this  country.  Ma- 
lawi has  asked  for  and  received  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  from  the  United  States. 
Technical  assistance  is  also  being  sent 
to  Malawi  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  extend 
their  hearty  congratulations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Malawi  on  this,  the  anniversary 
of  their  independence.  It  Is  always 
heartening  to  see  a  people  drop  the  yoke 
of  colonialism  and  stride  forward  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation  without  the 
bloodshed  of  revolution.  To  His  Excel- 
lency the  Prime  Minister  of  Malawi. 
Hastings  Kamuzu  Banda,  and  the  sooa- 
to-arrive  Malawlan  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Vincent  H.  V.  Gondwe, 
we  extend  our  warmest  greetings.  We 
salute  Malawi,  Africa's  "Land  of  the 
Lake,"  on  her  independence  day,  and 
we  wish  for  her  continued  progress, 
prosperity,  and  peace. 


Perils  of  Oyersimplification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CALTFOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Murrey 
Marder,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  16,  has  wisely  pointed  out  that 
"it  is  almost  axiomatic  for  nations  to 
oversimplify  the  issues  in  time  of 
struggle." 

The  result,  he  suggests  in  commenting 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  that  we  begin 
to  emphasize  "national  honor"  and  "our 
word"  rather  than  the  real  problem, 
which  is  a  test  of  the  Communists  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation,  and 
our  real  objective,  which  is  a  diplomatic 
settlement. 

Mr.  Marder's  warning  is  timely  and  I 
urge  we  give  it  our  attention  lest  we  give 
more  ammunition  to  those  who  "chal- 
lenge any  outcome  short  of  unattainable 
total  victory." 

The  article  follows : 

No  Holt  Wa« 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 

One  of  many  hazards  the  United  States 
mvist  face  In  its  ma,yyr  expansion  of  American 
forces  in  the  Vietnamese  war  is  the  control 
of  national  passions  and  the  administration's 
own  utterances  that  can  feed  those  passions. 

We  have  a  national  tendency  to  convert 
every  conflict  where  numerous  Amorican 
lives  are  at  stalLe  into  holy  war.  Hyperhole 
becomes  the  wder  of  the  day.  With  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  in  politics  and  war,  "We  stand  at 
Armageddon,  and  we  battle  for  the  Ixird." 


But  if  the  J<Anson  admlnlstrotion  Is  to 
adhere  to  ito  annovmced  policy  of  apiriylng 
only  enoogh  added  force  to  push  the  Vietna- 
mese conflict  toward  the  declared  limited 
objective,  a  diplomatic  settlement,  It  will 
have  to  guard  its  own  tongue. 

If  not,  the  administration  increasingly 
will  be  in  dangn'  of  propelling  Itself,  by  its 
own  statements,  beyond  the  goals  it  has  de- 
fined. Politically,  the  pressure  to  try  to  press 
the  administration  further  than  it  wants  to 
go  is  already  well  underway. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  for  nations  to  over- 
simplify the  issues  In  time  of  struggle.  The 
shadings  of  gray  that  apply  to  most  Inter- 
national disputes  emerge  as  blacks  and 
whites.  Arguments  that  have  little  or  no 
bearing  on  a  crisis  are  dredged  up  to  serve 
as  Immutable  evidence  to  support  a  coiursfe  of 
conduct  that  even  may  be  more  Justifiable 
in  its  own  right,  but  which  offlclals  may  re- 
gard ss  too  subtle  for  the  average  man  to 
grasp  or  acclaim. 

That  process  is  going  on  now. 
President  Johnson,  with  mounting  stress, 
has  been  emphasizing  that  the  "national 
honor"  of  the  United  States,  and  "our  word," 
is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  and  "three  Presidents 
have  made  the  pledge  tar  this  Nation.  •  •  •" 
The  President  said  in  his  press  conference 
on  Tuesday  "that  the  Senate  has  ratified  the 
SEATO  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1  pledging 
the  United  States  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any 
nation  upon  their  request  who  are  parties  to 
that  treaty  or  protocol." 

Yet  In  fact  what  Is  now  a  massive  American 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  did  not  begin 
as  a  test  of  national  honor.  It  started  as  a 
conditional  program  of  aid  and  support  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration,  with 
J\ist  over  300  American  military  advisers  on 
the  scene.  The  Senate  vote,  in  1955,  on  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  has  lit- 
tle, if  any  relevance;  moreover,  the  treaty  it- 
self leaves  to  the  participating  nations  the 
determination  of  what  actions  wiU  be  taken 
to  defend  the  territory  to  which  it  applies. 
Prance  and  Pakistan,  for  example,  as  two  of 
the  signatories,  refuse  to  assume  any  core- 
sponsiblUty  few  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Fundamentally.  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam  are 
based  on  other  considerations.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  tha*  the  United  States  regards 
Vietnam  as  a  critical  testing  groimd  for  the 
Communist  advocacy  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  and  a  test  of  American  national 
Interests  and  American  prestige  In  the 
world. 

By  marshaling  oversimplified  argmnents  to 
substantiate  Its  actions  in  foreign  policy,  the 
present  administration  often  runs  the  risk 
of  alienating  more  sophisticated  listeners, 
apparently  on  the  thesis  that  what  counts 
most  is  mass  support. 

This  sometimes  carries  the  administra- 
tion to  strange  lengths.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  crisis,  for  Instance,  President  John- 
son told  a  news  conference  on  June  17  that 
"some  1,600  Innocent  people  were  murdered 
and  shot,  and  their  heads  cut  off  •  •  •." 
The  President  could  not  have  meant  that 
whopp«-  literally;  evidence  Is  yet  to  be  pre- 
sented that  anyoqe's  head  was  cut  off. 

The  constant  pteeavre  inside  the  Johnson 
administration  io  oversinipllf  y  complex 
issues  of  foreign  policy  is  known,  despite 
currant  denials,  to  have  plagued  the  late 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  at  the  United  Nations, 
most  recently  In  the  Dominican  crisis. 

Even  on  practical  political  grounds,  the 
danger  of  rebound  la  great.  The  more  the 
administration  digs  itself  into  the  position 
that  the  principal  Issue  In  Vietnam  Is  "na- 
tional honor,"  the  more  ammunition  it  pro- 
vides to  its  political  (^ponenta  to  challenge 
any  outcome  short  of.  unattainable  total 
victory. 


AdUi  E.  Steveiuon 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAiooRcru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

M.  HANNA.  The  voice  of  Adlal  Ste- 
venson has  been  stilled,  and  had  that 
voice  been  music  all  would  have  cried, 
"Play  on."  The  Grim  Reaper  reached 
out  his  Inexorable  sickle  and  cut  from 
our  ranks  this  world  statesman  while  he 
was  literally  in  full  stride  on  the  de- 
mands of  Mb  important  office.  The  end 
came  to  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  In  the  streets  of  London.  It 
dramatically  and  eloquently  marked  his 
activity  as  a  representative  of  our  great 
land  in  the  cwnmunity  of  the  world. 

In  my  time  there  have  been  many 
voices  heard  aroimd  this  troubled  world. 
Some,  like  the  voices  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, rang  with  hate;  bellowed  with 
brutcdlty  and  sounded  with  the  siren 
lure  of  exaggerated  natlonaUstic  superi- 
ority. Some  like  the  voices  of  the  mili- 
tarists of  Japan  glorified  war.  fed  on 
fear  and  subdued  all  discord  with  power. 
Others  like  the  voice  of  Stalin  whispered 
in  deceit;  roared  in  violence  and  were 
pompous  with  promise  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

These  voices  had  in  conunon  a  core 
devoid  of  humanism;  a  theme  of  hate 
and  fear  and  a  constant  c(»npanion  in 
suppressive  power.  The  degradation  and 
devastation  they  ushered  into  the  world 
in  our  times  lodge  in  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  Their  legacy  Is  as  irrespon- 
sive to  the  blandlng  and  softening  effects 
of  time  as  a  rock  ijring  in  the  belly  of 
man  is  irresponsive  to  the  digestive 
juices.  Some  gratitude  can  be  enter- 
tained that  death  has  stilled  all  these 
strident,  discordant  throats  also  in  our 
time,  though  lesser  luminaries  continue 
their  chants.  Greater  thanksgiving 
should  be  raised  that  there  was  as  a  bal- 
ance, as  a  sanctuary,  and  as  a  banner  to 
rally  the  opposition  to  these  baser  calls, 
the  voice  of  Adlal  Stevenson.  , 

Adlal  Stevenson,  a  man  who  by  tem- 
perament was  constrained  to  seek  the 
cloak  of  scholarship,  but  who  by  calling 
and  conscience  was  forced  to  accept  the 
mantel  of  statesmanship.  Out  of  the 
torture  that  Involved  adapting  the  pref- 
erence for  the  private  and  the  intimate 
to  the  constant  exposure  of  the  public 
and  the  mass  media,  there  came  a  dis- 
tilled, clear  and  forceful  articulation  that 
answered  fear  with  hope;  that  con- 
foimded  base  emotions  with  high  reason; 
that  contradicted  narrow  national  mean- 
ness with  broad  himian  aspirations;  and 
that  contrasted  suppression  by  power 
with  the  power  of  an  open  world  forum 
where  Ideas  and  ideology  competed  mi 
merit. 

His  voice  had  a  solid  core  of  human- 
ism, a  theme  of  patience,  understanding, 
and  cooperation  and  a  ocHistant  com- 
panl<«  in  a  q^arkling  wit. 
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oes  Adial  Stevenson  bravely  faced 

foes  of  dignity,  of  humanity 

free  destlnj.    The  adversaries  he 

1    favored   a   future    completely 

but  abecrfntely  subservient.     His 

and  ours  offered  an  easy  road 

>road  gate  to  a  place  they  marked 

Tboae  who  tamed  frcan  the 

killed.    Adlal  Stevenson  was 

cl]|ampion  of  another  course.     He 

patience,  persistence,  and  a  little 

His  goal  was  a  cooperative 

x>  build  one  step  in  a  stairway 

which,  if  it  did  not  lead  to 

at  least  prcmilsed  perches  on  a 

grotmd. 

he  sweet  balm  and  healing  grace 

Oi   a   voice   has   bem   In   this 

world.    The  days  ahead  will  be 

br^ht  in  hope,  less  safe  In  wisdom, 

tol^itmt  in  humor  because  his 

be  no  longer  heard.   His  family 

a  noble  member;  his  intimates 

ft*  treasured  friend;  his  Nation 

a    devoted    and    effective 

and  the  world  wUl  moum  one  at 

antidotes  to  grace  our  sour 
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Prop«4d  Confercacc  To  Strengtlien  the 
MoBctary  Systrai  Seen  as 
the  BrettoB  Wood*  Coafer- 
ia  Importance 


E  CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


f  ON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WtBCOKSIK 

IN  TriE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 
in    the 


Mondoif.  July  12. 1965 


lEDBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Thursd  ly,  July  15, 1965.  properly  stresses 
the  pot  mtlal  Importance  of  the  interna- 
tional 1  lonetary  conference  proposed  by 
the  Ur  ted  States  by  equating  it  with 
the  Bre  tton  Woods  Conference  which  set 
International  Monetary  Pxmd. 

Certs  Inly  action  to  reform  the  creak- 
ing international  monetary  system  is, 
and  hsu  been,  much  needed.  The  United 
States  md  the  entire  free  world  have  a 
big  stace  in  seeing  that  the  proposed 
conf ere  ice  fulfills  the  promise  it  holds. 

The  irticle  in  the  Monitor  by  Philip 
W.  Mci  Jnsey  provides  an  excellent  sum- 
~iary  o;  the  situation  facing  the  nations. 
I  inclufe  the  text  of  the  article  here- 
after: 

Li^trxmrV  Shbinks:  Nrw  "Bbrton  Woods"? 
( By  PhUlp  W.  McKlnsey) 

• — The   U.8.   proposal   for   an 
monetary  conference  commits 
for  tbe  first  time  to  Join  with 
I  In  an  effort  to  ease  the  inter- 
payments  problem. 
Elnd  of  new  system  for  supplement- 
dollar  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
!  states  Is  still  very  much  up  In  the 
"e  will  not  be  any  "American  plan" 

at  least  In  the'  early  stages. 

onf eremce  such  as  tbe  United  State* 

]  ilnd  could  become  as  Important  a 

r  c   In   international   finance   as   the 

^oods  Conference  30  years  ago  which 

International  Bionetary  Fund. 
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How  soon  the  conference  will  actually  take 
plac*  depends  on  how  readily  the  United 
States  and  European  nations  are  able  to  ap- 
proach agreement  on  what  form  the  ex- 
panded monetary  system  should  take.  Ac- 
tion could  be  a  couple  of  years  away;  the 
United  States  does  not  want  a  conference 
to  take  place  imtil  there  is  sound  prospect 
of  emerging  with  a  solution. 

The  need  for  a  conference  stems  from  a 
growing  shortage  of  international  liquidity 
to  finance  transactions  between  nations. 
The  greatly  increased  volume  of  trade  de- 
mands an  expanded  supply  of  currency.  And 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  now  mov- 
ing toward  an  end  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  means  a  shrinking  supply  of 
dollars  in  foreign  hands  for  needed  trans- 
actions. 

NEW    IKiriATIVE 

At  the  IMF  Conference  2  years  ago,  Amer- 
ican officials  opposed  any  move  to  augment 
international  currency  supplies.  But  recent 
events  have  given  the  United  States  the  <^- 
portunity  to  seiae  the  lead  in  a  new 
initiaUve. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  was  rimning 
a  payments  deficit,  it  could  not  propose 
monetary  reform  without  running  the  risk 
of  appearing  panicky  about  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar.  Some  advisers  sugg^ted 
waiting  untU  the  United  States  could  show 
a  balance  over  a  sustained  period  of  time. 

But  when  former  Economics  Adviser  Walter 
Heller  returned  from  a  tour  of  Europ>ean 
financial  circles  last  week  he  told  the  Pres- 
ident that  confidence  abroad  in  the  dollar 
is  high. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  C.  Doug- 
las Dlllion,  too,  recently  has  been  pushing 
for  moves  toward  reform.  And  talks  with 
British  Chancellcw  of  the  Exchequer  James 
CaUaghan  2  weeks  ago  lead  American  cMBclals 
to  feel  that  Britain's  continuing  financial 
crisis  calls  for  new  efforts  at  reform. 

JOHNSON    DECISION 

Mr.  Johnson  listened  to  the  various  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  took  some  studies  with 
him  to  the  ranch  recently,  and  came  back 
with  a  decision  that  the  time  had  come  to 
act. 

The  administration  has  no  set  ideas  on 
what  new  system  would  be  most  acceptable. 
Mr.  Dillon  has  been  named  to  head  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Nation's  most  respected  finan- 
cial thinkers  to  give  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Henry  H.  Fowler  oontinuing  advice. 

Mr.  Fowler  will  explore  the  thiniring  of 
other  nations  before  the  IMP  Conference 
this  September,  and  follow  up  with  further 
talks  during  the  year.  He  will  try  to  arrive 
at  a  framework  of  terms  which  would  be  to 
the  liking  of  the  United  States  without  ad- 
vancing a  rigid  proposfd  before  the  special 
conference  on  reform  is  called. 

UJ9.   LEADERS   WART 

A  raft  of  proposals  are  now  circulating  in 
international  financial  circles.  Some  are 
privately  considered  unacceptable  by  the 
administration. 

The  United  States  is  wary  of  schemes  that 
would  tie  a  new  reserve  currency  too  closely 
to  gold.  feeUng  this  might  tighten  rather 
than  ease  international  liquidity. 

The  United  States  definitely  wants  any 
new  reserve  currency  tied  closely  to  the 
IMP.  It  is  wUllng  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  a  number  of  proposals  to  establish 
a  "CRU,"  or  composite  reserve  unit,  made 
up  of  the  currencies  of  various  leading 
nations  and  tied  to  IMF. 

This  would  not  be  in  the  form  of  another 
kind  of  "dollar  bill"  which  could  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  International  trade; 
rather  it  would  be  a  kind  of  bookkeeping 
^^Ilit   which   would   be   xised   simply  among 


nations,  not  among  private  traders,  to  settle 
their  internationftl  payments. 

CAPITOI.   WTT.T.  ADVZCB 

The  makeup  ot  the  DlUon  committee  sug- 
gests that  some  form  of  "CRU"  would  be 
the  most  favored  idea.  Former  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Robert  V.  Rooea  and 
former  Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon  are 
reported  to  favor  such  an  approach. 

Secretary  Fowler  also  will  be  getting  ad- 
vice from  Capitol  Hill.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  headed  by 
Representative  Henrt  Redss  will  hold  hear- 
ings July  26-28  on  proposals  from  academic 
sources  for  a  solution,  and  will  come  out 
wUh  committee  recommendations  by  late 
August  before  the  IMF  meeting. 


Burundi  Independence  Daj 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  lucHnAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  1, 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago  today  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi 
emerged  as  an  independent  nation.  Cto 
this  proud  day  I  send  congratulations  to 
the  people  of  this  fine  new  country  to 
their  leader.  King  Mwambutsa  IV,  and  to 
their  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Leon  Ndenzako. 

On  July  1. 1962  the  Territory  of  Ruan- 
da-Urundi,  which  had  been  a  United  Na- 
tions Trust  Territory  under  the  authority 
of  Belgium  since  World  War  n.  was  di- 
vided Into  two  Independent  nations. 
Thus  did  Burundi,  the  southern  half  of 
the  protectorate,  become  independent. 

Following  a  txadition  of  over  400  years, 
Burundi  Is  headed  by  a  Mwaml  or  king, 
who  acts  as  Chief  of  State  for  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  king.  His 
Majesty  Mwaml  Mwambutsa  IV,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1M5  at  the  age  of 
two,  has  long  been  a  stahfllzing  Influence 
within  the  country. 

Burundi,  which  Is  located  In  the  heart 
of  Central  Africa,  bounded  by  the  Ruld 
River  on  the  west  and  Lake  Tanganyika 
on  the  east,  has  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural economy.  It  produces  a  very  fine 
quality  of  coffee,  for  which  the  United 
States  provides  a  large  market.  Signif- 
icant progress  has  been  made  in  pro- 
grams of  agricultural  research,  reforesta- 
tion £uid  cultivation  of  marshlands. 

The  people  of  Burundi  have  vigorously 
worked  to  Improve  their  coimtry's  econ- 
omy and  educational  facilities.  We  in 
the  United  States  are  happy  to  be  a  part 
of  these  efforts  through  our  financial 
assistance  and  through  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  are  encouraging  this  young  na- 
tion to  continue  to  use  its  newly  found 
independence  to  provide  conditions  which 
will  foster  stable  and  effective  govern- 
ment and  make  peaceful  development 
possible  for  the  entire  country. 

Again  our  warmest  congratulations  to 
Burundi  on  her  third  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence. 
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Cigarette  Labeling 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOlB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  state  my  objections  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  so-called 
cigarette  labeling  bill.  It  is  my  studied 
opinion  that  this  bill  was  either  hastUy 
conceived  or  intentionally  diluted  to  ap- 
pease the  tobacco  interests. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  type 
of  legislation  was  originally  intended  to 
warn  the  public  of  the  health  hazard  in- 
volved in  smoking  cigarettes.  We  have 
been  expertly  advised  by  the  Surgeon 
General  that: 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  hazard  of 
Bufflcient  Importance  in  the  United  States  to 
warrant  approjMlate  remedial  action. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  even 
definitely  state  that  smoking  is  a  health 
hazard.  Instead,  the  p\u-chaser  is  ad- 
vised, "Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May 
Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health."  Far 
from  being  a  remedial  action,  this  weakly 
contrived  phrase  only  tends  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  validity  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
findings. 

But  even  if  the  warning  on  the  cigar- 
ette packages  stated  smoking  is  a  health 
hazard,  even  if  statistics  of  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  were  also  included  on  the 
package,  even  if  a  skull  and  crossbones 
were  stamped  on  the  package,  this  legis- 
lation would  not  get  at  the  root  of  the 
problem.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  ob- 
structs any  future  attempts  to  get  at  that 
root.  Far  from  being  a  positive  and  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation,  this  bill 
seriously  restricts  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  health. 

Permit  me  to  once  again  quote  frwn 
the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  so  that 
we  might  better  understand  the  nature 
of  this  problem: 

The  overwhelming  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  smoking — its  beginning,  ha- 
bituation, and  occasional  discontinuation— 
is  to  a  large  extent  psychologically  and  so- 
cially determined. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  great- 
est determiner  of  social  and  psychologi- 
cal attitudes  today  is  mass  media  adver- 
tising. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  speak  of  the  root  of  the  problem. 
This  Is  what  Influences  4.000  young  peo- 
ple every  day  to  take  up  the  smoking 
habit,  and  not  a  few  words  printed  on 
a  cigarette  pack.  This  legislation  makes 
a  feeble  attempt  at  dissuading  the  pur- 
chaser, usually  those  already  hooked, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  makes  it  nearly 
impossible  to  warn  anyone  prior  to  pur- 
chase. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  section 
7  which  prohibits  any  requirement  for 
warning  in  advertising.  Such  a  provi- 
sion can  only  weaken  governmental  at- 
tempts at  safeguarding  the  public  health. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  this  legis- 
lation apply  not  only  to  the  Federai 
Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug 


Administration,  and  the  UJ3.  Public 
Health  Service,  but  to  State  and  local 
governments.  According  to  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislaticm,  the  preemption 
of  State  and  local  governments  was  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  labeling  requirwnents.  We 
were  told  we  would  be  running  a  grave 
risk  of  ending  up  with  50  divergent  laws 
in  this  area.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sub- 
mit to  you  that  this  argument  is  absurd. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  tn  total  disregard  of 
existing  Federal-State  relationships  and 
policies  in  this  area.  Federal  laws  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  have  been  built 
around  existing  State  laws.  States  are 
permitted  to  make  their  own  labeling 
and  advertising  specifications.  Here  we 
are  talking  about  literally  himdreds  of 
drag  manuf  actiuer s.  In  the  case  of  ciga- 
rettes we  are  talking  about  a  relatively 
small  nimlber  of  manufacturers.  Yet 
this  legislation,  in  an  unprecedented 
maimer,  preempts  all  State  and  local  ac- 
tion in  this  area  for  3  years. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  restate  my 
objections  to  this  conference  report.  I 
do  not  oppose  It  tn  order  to  protect  the 
tobacco  Interests.  I  (^^;>06e  It  because 
this  bill  would  overly  protect  them.  lam 
not  opp<»ed  to  labeling,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  meaningless  labels.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  advertising,  but  I  am  exposed  to  laws 
that  would  permit  irresponsible  and  mis- 
leading advertising.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
attempts  to  safeguard  our  Nation's 
health,  but  I  am  opposed  to  attempts 
which  would  preempt  Federal,  State,  and 
local  measures. 


This  represents  a  substantial  loss  and 
would  easily  accommodate  the  silver  re- 
qulronents  for  the  50-cent  pieces  which 
were  the  subject  of  such  debate  today. 

One  reason  for  the  excessive  exports 
in  1964  was  om:  Treasury  Department's 
apparent  desire  to  help  Mr.  de  Gaulle  of 
Fraiice  strike  two  new  French  coins  with 
high  silver  content.  Moreover,  we  were 
called  upon  to  assist  Great  Britain  in 
backing  up  her  pound  sterling.  Mr.  de 
Gaulle  has  not  indicated  that  he  is  going 
to  cease  his  production  of  new  silver 
coins  nor  has  the  pound  sterling  improved 
its  position  very  much  in  the  last  6  or 
8  months.  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
we  will  not  experience  the  same  condi- 
tion in  1965.  and  this  year  it  may  cost 
the  Treasury  as  much  as  100  million 
ounces.  To  Ignore  this  possibility  is  an 
irresponsible  position,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  while  my  amendment  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  for  parliamen- 
tary reasons  today.  I  will  seek  to  draft 
a  new  piece  of  legislation  to  see  to  it 
that  the  United  States  ronains  a  net 
Importer  of  silver  rather  than  to  continue 
to  allow  uimecessary  losses  by  leaving 
the  back  door  to  the  Treasury  open. 


The  Excessive  Exportation  of  Silver 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALZFOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HoTise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bUl  (Hit.  8926)  to  provide 
t(x  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  recognize  and  accept  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  with  respect  to  the  germaneness 
of  my  amendment,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  certainly  silver  coinage  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  silver; 
that  the  redemption  of  silver  certificates 
is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
silver,  and  third,  that  this  amendment  in 
no  way  suggests  to  amend  the  Export 
Control  Act. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  meeting  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  today  because  of 
the  problem  of  a  lessening  availability 
of  silver,  and  therefore  I  feel  that  in  ad- 
dition to  reducing  the  silver  content  in 
coinage,  we  should  attempt  to  reduce  the 
uimecessary  depletion  of  our  stocks  of 
silver  due  to  exporting  more  silver  than 
we  import. 

Traditionally,  since  World  War  H,  this 
country  has  l)een  a  net  importer  of  sil- 
ver, but  as  of  1964  the  tables  were  re- 
versed and  for  the  first  time  we  exported 
57  million  oimces  more  than  we  imported. 


Somali  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   laCHXBAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
July  1,  In  the  enterprising  new  nation  of 
Somalia  the  pecH^le  are  celebrating  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  nation's  inde- 
pendence. We  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  soon  will  be  celebrating 
our  own  Independence  Day,  fed  an  af- 
finity to  this  yoimg  country  on  this  very 
important  and  happy  occasicm. 

S(»nalia,  which  is  located  on  the  so- 
called  horn  of  Africa  has  a  history  of 
over  4000  years.  The  land  was  first  in- 
habited by  Hamitic  people,  and  later 
Arab  traders  came  to  tlie  coastal  areas. 
In  the  seventti  caitury  people  from  the 
Yemen  established  an  Arab  Sultanate 
there. 

In  the  15th  century  traders  from  Por- 
tugal began  to  arrive  in  the  area.  They 
were  followed  by  English  and  Italian 
traders  and  setUers.  Thus,  throughout 
most  of  its  modem  history,  the  Somali 
territory  has  been  governed  by  foreign 
powers. 

In  their  recent  political  history, 
SomaUs  have  much  of  which  to  be  proud. 
In  November  1949,  Italian  Somaliland 
was  made  a  trusteeship  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  terminated  on  July 
1.  1960.  In  the  meantime,  British 
Somaliland  began  to  work  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  achieved  her  independence 
on  June  26.  1960.  On  July  1  she  joined 
Italian  Somaliland  to  form  the  Somali 
Republic. 

The  Honorable  Aden  Abdulla  Osman. 
who  had  served  as  president  of  the  as- 
sembly which  wrote  the  constitution  for 
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the  n  >w  repuldic,  was  elected  provisional 
Presi(  ent. 
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July  I,  1960,  this  ambttious  na- 

has  woriced  hard  to  improve  her 

and  economy.     Today  in 

of  that  date,  we  extend 

^  armest  ctHigratulations  to  the  peo- 

the  S<xnali  Republic,  and  to  their 

md   able   leader.   President   Aden 

Osman. 

very  short  period  of  time,  this 
has  established  a  stable,  demo- 
govemment,  and  has  achieved  re- 
success   in  uniting   the   pre- 
separate  governmental  systems 
and  Italian  Somalilands. 
United  States  is  proud  to  have  the 
"  Ip  of  this  aspiring  new  nation. 
I  Jovemment  has  enjoyed  working 
Jie  Somali  Republic  in  her  pro- 
for  economic  development,  and  I 
it  that  the  two  countries  will 
ue  their  close  cooperation  in  the 
In  the  very  near  future  we  look 
to  having  with  us  in  Washington 
d  stlngulshed  new  Somali  Ambassa- 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Ahmed 
Adan.  who  has  been  a  visi- 
our  coimtry  in  the  past  while 
as  a  member  of  the  Somali  dele- 
at  the  United  Nations, 
future  is  bright  for  the  people  of 
'  Republic  imder  the  admirable 
of  President  Osman.     Con- 
and  best  wishes  to  him  and 
Sbmali  people  on  their  fifth  Inde- 
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AiUi  E.  SteveosoB 


SPEECH 

OF 

BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  CDMiraCTiCUT 

IN  l^E  HOnSZ  OF  BEPBE^OfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

GRABOWSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  few 

history  have  been  so  deeply  or 

mourned  as  Adlai  Stevenson, 

Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 


ii 


y(t 


Stevenson  was  a  man  of  Uie  peo- 

at  the  same  time  and  in  the 

ijossible  sense  he  was   above   the 

His  thoughts  ran  deeper,  his 

iconvetsation  was  more  sparkling,  his 

vas  larger.    His  breadth  of  vision, 

CO  hpassion  and  his  goals  encom- 

all  the  world. 


remembrance  of  this  was  noted  in 

"  appearing  on  July  15  in  the 

Conn.,    Repubhcan.      With 

1  mission  of  the  House,  I  would  like 

«  itorial  to  appear  in  the  Record 

point: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

A  fe\J  mootlis  ago  at  the  "Pac«n  in  Tterris" 

_  ■       Which  opened  at  the  United  Na- 

*aul    Hoffman    Introduced    Adlal    E. 

to  the  dignitaries  and  newsmen  in 

~  ftnwiiiilily  chamber. 

mzodQctlon   was   awkward,   and   as 

Stevenson    (he    preferred    to    be 

Governor")    walked  to   the  podium 

was  generous  and  sustained. 

a    curious    thing    happened.    It 

first  In  the  press  gaUery,  and  then 

throughout  the  huge  hall.     Instead 


ap^  lause 
ttam 


of  abaitlng  tlie  apiplause  grew  In  intensity, 
the  sophistloated  audience  realizing  tha* 
here  was  Adtol  Stevenson,  the  personlfloetion 
of  America's  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  gTBUd  nmn  of  world  stature. 

Menxbers  of  the  press  and  some  people 
throughout  the  hall  got  to  their  feet.  The 
applause  grew  louder.  And  then  the  great 
chamber  echoed  the  standing  ovation  to  Ad- 
lal Ewlng  Stevenson. 

And  Governor  Stevenson,  as  was  his  wont, 
received  that  uncommon  ovation  with  a 
happy  smile,  a  few  gently  self-deprecating 
witticisms,  and  then  proceeded  with  a  speech 
marked  by  eloquence,  grace,  wisdom,  and 
vision.  Listening  to  Governor  Stevenson 
there  in  the  augusrt  chamber  of  the  General 
Assembly  one  was  reminded  of  how  much  he 
has  meant  to  so  many  people;  his  own 
people,  the  people  throxjghout  the  world. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson  represented  much  that 
was  the  best  in  American  public  life.  The 
pursuit  of  excellence  was  his  personal  and 
political  philosophy,  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  better  word  than  "excellence"  to  describe 
that  quality  he  brought  to  American  na- 
tional life. 

Lesser  men  have  been  more  successful 
than  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Leeser  men  have 
been  more  pojmlar.  But  few  men  have  been 
more  deeply  respected  and  loved  by  their 
friends  and  followers. 

As  with  all  great  men,  one  could  list  the 
various  positions  of  public  and  national  trust 
he  has  held;  as  with  all  beloved  men  one 
could  enumerate  aU  the  virtues  and  talents 
that  endeared  htm  to  his  fellows;  as  with 
only  a  few  great  men  one  could  recall  all 
the  wonderfiil  little  phrases  and  witty  re- 
marks with  which  he  greeted  both  personal 
praise  and  personal  defeat. 

His  major  deeds  were  never  done;  they 
were  thought.  For  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  was 
never  leader  of  all  his  people,  but  he  was 
their  projAet.  And  at  his  best,  which  was 
nearly  always,  he  was  in  the  most  magnani- 
mous sense  a  prophet  for  all  the  world's 
peoples. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  suffer  sometimes  for  being 
right.  He  was,  his  opponents  said,  a  man 
in  error.  He  was  too  intellectual,  too  witty, 
too  visionary,  too  thoughtful,  and  sometimes 
too  compassionate  in  a  hard-nerved  world. 
Perhaps  he  was.  But  to  err  in  that  maimer, 
Lf  error  be  tiie  Judgment,  was  to  be  a  prophet 
with  honor  in  a  world  unready,  or  unheeding, 
or  untamed. 

American  values  place  success  first  and 
foremost.  And  by  those  valuea  Adlal  Ste- 
venson might  be  seen  as  a  man  of  less  stature 
than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  But  speak 
to  us  of  quality,  of  eloquence,  of  civilized 
discourse,  deep  knowledge,  and  statesman- 
ship, and  where  were  his  peers? 

A  man  of  true  worth  is  dead,  and  his 
country  moiims. 


Tribute  to  Adlai  E.  StevensoB 


I  SPEECH 

op 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  shock  and  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  truly 
a  great  man.  Ambassador  Stevenson  lit- 
erally died  in  the  service  of  his  Nation 
and  the  world.  His  life  was  one  of  serv- 
ice to  all.  We  have  lost  an  articulate, 
hard-working  public  servant-rone  who 


has  fought  hard  for  peace  in  the  world 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Very  few  men  are  given  the  many  tal- 
ents  that  Adlai  Stevenson  had,  talents 
he  used  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  all 
The  United  States  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  as  have  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere.  The  Ambassador  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  a  Nation  forever  grate- 
ful that  we  produced  such  a  man. 

Mrs.  Addabbo  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  Stevenson 
family. 

Rwandan  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  UICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jtdy  1. 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago  today,  July  1.  1962.  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda  attained  independence,  fulfill- 
ing a  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution  terminating  Belgian  trustee- 
ship of  the  territory  of  Ruanda  Urundl 
of  which  Rwanda  formed  the  northern 
half. 

Rwanda  joined  the  African  and  Mala- 
gasy Union  in  order  to  help  solve  some 
of  their  common  regional  problems.  The 
United  States  is  furnishing  aid  to  the 
country  in  several  ways,  including  the 
develoiMnent  of  a  new  water  system  and 
a  telephone  system  for  Kigali,  the  capi- 
tal. In  an  effort  to  help  herself  provide 
the  capital  which  she  needs  for  invest- 
ment and  development,  Rwanda  has 
adopted  an  austerity  program. 

Situated  in  the.heart  of  Central  Africa, 
only  two  degrees  south  of  the  Equator, 
Rwanda,  the  "Pearl  of  Africa,"  has  been 
a  leader  In  the  efforts  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent African  nations  in  promoting 
education,  health,  social  welfare,  and 
democratic  government.  Although 
schools  were  not  established  in  Rwanda 
until  1900,  illiteracy  is  being  eliminated 
due  to  the  relentless  efforts  of  President 
Kaylbenda,  himself  a  former  educator. 
Rwanda's  first  university  opened  its 
doors  on  November  3, 1963. 

In  the  field  of  public  health,  the  Rwan- 
dan people  have  made  great  gains.  The  <. 
rate  of  infant  mortality  In  this  country 
is  the  lowest  in  Central  Africa.  A  com- 
prehensive welfare  program  has  been  de- 
veloped and  settlement  houses  have  been 
erected  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  determination  of  the  people  of 
Rwanda  to  build  a  great  nation  which 
can  handle  its  own  domestic  problems 
efficiently  is  worthy  of  our  admiration 
and  support. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
proud  to  accept  the  kind  of  friendship 
shown  us  in  the  symbolic  postage  stamps 
issued  by  Rwanda  in  April  1965.  These 
stamps  bear  the  image  of  bur  own  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  We  thank  the  Rwandan 
people  for  this  tribute  and  we  wish  them 
continued  peace  and  prosperity. 

To  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
Rwanda,  Gregoire  Kayibanda,  and  His 
Excellency  the  Rwandan  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Celestin  Kabanda,  I 
extend  greetings  and  congratulations. 


■July  16,  1965 
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California  Economy  Reflects  Growing 
Impact  of  Labor  Shortages 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Council  of  California  Growers  has  pre- 
pared another  excellent  newsletter  doc- 
umenting the  severe  economic  effects  of 
the  current  farm  labor  crisis. 

In  the  issue  dated  July  12,  1965,  the 
coiuicil  cites  declining  farm  income  and 
substantial  decreases  in  the  amount  of 
food  handled  by  processors — noting  the 
burgeoning  effects  on  many  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  in  California  and 
elsewhere. 

The  full  text  of  the  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia growers  newsletter  entitled 
"California  Economy  Reflects  Growing 
Impact  of  Labor  Shortages,"  follows: 

The  California  economy  is  beginning  to 
total  up  the  cost  of  labor  shortages  In  harvest 
fields  dviring  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 
These  shortages  plus  IneflQcient  workers  and 
reduced  plantings  had  their  effect  on  the 
general  economy,  and,  if  the  trend  takes  up 
next  fall,  will  have  an  even  greater  effect 
in  the  future. 

Growers  have  known  aU  along  that  there 
Is  a  great  difference  between  gross  and  net, 
and  they  have  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
the  claims  that  higher  grosses  In  the  as- 
paragiis  industry,  for  instance,  meant  In- 
creased net  p>roflts. 

Now  a  report  released  by  the  Gtovemcar's 
office  last  week  confirms  the  suspicions.  Con- 
trary to  a  general  Increase  In  personal  In- 
come in  California,  the  report  shows  cash 
receipts  for  farmers  in  general  was  down  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1965 — down  both  from 
the  preceding  quarter  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1964. 

The  reduction  of  cash  receipts  for  agricul- 
ture in  general  counteracted  the  Increases 
in  some  crops,  and,  coupled  with  Increases 
in  production  costs,  resulted  In  a  decrease 
in  net  farm  Income  of  3.2  percent  compared 
to  the  same  quarter  of  1964.  When  com- 
pared to  the  quarter  immediately  preceding, 
the  last  quarter  of  1964,  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year  showed  net  farm  inccane  to  be 
off  an  even  greater  8  percent. 

Such  facts  hardly  can  be  reconcUed  with 
recent  stories  which  claimed  that,  even 
though  production  was  of,  "increaaed  prices 
meant  higher  nets." 

The  Grovernor's  report  pointed  out  that 
the  decline  in  agricultural  Income  was  offset 
by  Increases  in  many  nonfarm  activities. 

But  there  are  some  nonfarm — but  agri-- 
culturally  oriented — Jobs  that  have  felt  the 
impact  of  harvest  labor  shortages.,  The 
asparagus  cannery  workers  who  lost  $1.6  mil- 
lion in  wages,  the  suppliers  who  lost  $1.3 
million  in  the  same  indxistry,  the  356  proc- 
essing plant  workers  in  WatsonvlUe  who  did 
not  work  this  year,  the  44  workers  in  the 
same  plant  who  did  work,  but  only  half 
time — all  of  these  people  would  be  hard  to 
convince  that  "some  small  crop  losses,"  as 
Secretary  Wlrtz  called  them,  were  offset  by 
"a  significant  increase  In  worker  earnings." 
And  the  reduction  in  both  gross  and  net 
hardly  matches  the  Secretary's  statement 
that  there  had  been  "larger  than  normal 
gross  and  net  profits  per  acre  this  year  on 
most  crops." 

But  this  isn't  all.  A  survey  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  WatsonvlUe  Register-Para- 
jonian   showed   that   a   second   plant   had 


processed  only  67,000  pounds  ot  strawberries 
this  year  compared  to  a  mllUoa  pounds  at 
the  same  time  last  yeco'.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  what  one  grower  calls  a  vintage 
year — lota  oi  berries — If  they  could  be  har- 
vested. 

Another  plant  reported  It  was  packing  only 
a  third  of  Its  normal  op««tlon,  while  a 
fourth  operator  said  that  he  had  reduced  his 
force  by  75  people  and  cut  down  the  nimiber 
of  shifts  being  worked. 

Still  another  processor  repented  he  had 
cut  his  crew  in  half  and  was  working  only 
two-thirds  as  many  hours  as  last  year. 

Industry  spokesmen  said  that  aU  of  these 
Job  reductions  were  directly  due  to  the 
shortage  or  Inefficiency  of  harvest  labor,  or 
to  the  elimination  of  plantings  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  a  labor  supply  at  harvest  time, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  weather. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to 
one  of  the  major  processors  concerned,  the 
loss  of  processing  Jobs  was  due  to  a  shortage 
of  such  crops  as  broccoli,  cauliflower,  and 
some  bean  varieties  as  well  as  the  more  publi- 
cized strawberries.  This  same  processor  esti- 
mated that  if  processing  was  off  50  percent 
up  to  this  time — as  It  appears  to  be  In  that 
area — future  increases  as  other  crops  come  on 
will  not  be  able  to  make  up  the  difference 
and  total  processing  employment  could  well 
be  down  at  least  26  percent  for  the  year. 

While  the  shortage  of  Jobs  for  these  people 
who  normally  work  In  processing  plants  will 
have  an  immediate  effect  in  reduced  Income 
for  them — and  reduced  si}ending  by  them — 
it  virill  have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  as  the 
impact  spreads. 

Another  segment  of  the  economy  which 
has  felt  the  effects  of  growers'  uncertainty 
about  the  labor  si:m^ly.  Is  the  farm  equip- 
ment biisiness. 

Dealers  report  that  in  areas  where  there 
are  heavy  concentrations  of  labor-sensitive 
crops — such  as  tomatoes,  asparagus,  straw- 
berries, lettuce,  and  other  vegetables — there 
has  been  a  growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
growers  to  commit  themselves  to  long-term 
obligations.  This  means  a  reduction  in  sales 
of  tractors  and  other  heavy  equipment. 

This  is  Just  one  more  indication  of  the 
basic  quality  of  agrlcultiu-e — It  Is  a  creator 
of  biisiness  and  Jobs.  As  the  councU  bUl- 
boards  tell  the  driving  public,  "One  out  of 
every  three  Jobs  in  California  depends  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  upon  agriculture."  When 
anyone  tampers  with  the  economic  weU- 
being  of  the  State's  agricultural  industry  he 
endangers  the  Jobs  of  one-third  of  the  State's 
working  people. 

Up  to  this  time  the  biu'den  of  trying  to 
adjust  to  the  constantly  changing  edicts 
from  Washington  has  fallen  mainly  on  the 
shoulders  of  growers  in  California  and  Flor- 
ida. But  now,  as  other  States  start  their 
harvest  seasons,  the  problem  is  becoming 
more  widespread. 

Indicative  of  the  growing  concern  and 
awareness  are  statements  made  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  recently  during  a  debate  on  the 
subject.  Senators  Kuchkl  and  Mnanrr,  of 
California,  further  doctuiented  the  case  that 
has  been  built  here,  as  did  Senator  Holland, 
of  Florida. 

Among  the  more  Interesting  statements 
was  one  by  Senator  Rand<».ph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— a  State  often  mentioned  as  a  poten- 
tial source  of  farmworkers — ^recruited  from 
among  that  State's  "disadvantaged"  and 
"underemi>loyed"  people.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator reported  that  "There  is  a  shortage  of 
qualified  farmworkers,'"  In  West  Virginia  and 
he  discounted  any  help  from  proposed  A- 
teams — calling  them  "only  a  stopgap." 

Senator  Allott,  of  Colorado,  said  a  pro- 
spective shortage  of  workers  In  his  State 
caused  a  considerable  cutback  In  plantings 
and  resulted  in  a  shrinkage  oi  acreage  to 
meet  the  worker  supply,  with  corresponding 
damage  to  the  general  economy  of  that  State. 
Allott  also  reported  on  an  exchange  he  had 


witb  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  expressed  amaze- 
ment tba.t  to  the  Secretary  laborers  were 
Jxist  statistics — a  description  that  could  ex- 
plain some  of  the  directives  that  emanate 
from  the  Departsnent  of  Labor. 

Dxu-ing  the  debate  a  news  story  from  an 
Illinois  paper  was  reed,  reporting  that  De- 
Kalb  (lU.)  ar6«  truck  farmers  are  faced  with 
a  labor  shortage  because  former  migrants 
from  Texas  were  not  available  this  year  be- 
cause of  competition  from  other  areas. 

Finally  Senator  Simpson  of  Wyoming  ac- 
cused Secretary  Wlrtz  of  false  promises  and 
misrepresentations  during  the  recmiting  of 
A-teams  for  work  in  California — an  accusa- 
tion which  receives  support  among  A-team 
members  from  other  States  also. 

Wlrtz'  lone  supporter  in  the  exchange  was 
Senator  Wtijjams  of  New  Jersey — ^long  a  foe 
of  the  supplemental  worker  program.  Al- 
most at  the  time  the  Senator  was  supporting 
this  program  to  eliminate  foreign  workers 
by  attracting  more  domestics  with  higher 
wages,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia reported  that  growers  In  New  Jersey 
aren't  too  happy  over  the  fact  that  contracts 
with  Puerto  Ricans  this  year  are  $1.10  per 
hour,  plus  a  5-cent-an-hovu'  bonus  for  those 
workers  who  stay  a  full  season.  The  bank 
said  the  new  contract  represents  an  increase 
of  30  cents  an  hour  over  rates  pyald  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  Jersey  last  year  and  growm 
are  worried  this  wUU  mean  an  increase  In 
labor  costs  for  all  mignmt  laborers.  It  would 
seem  that  Senat<»-  WnxiAia  could  spend 
some  time  at  home  before  he  worries  about 
California. 


Is  the  $4  Billion  Excise  Tax  Cut  Bene- 
fitinf  the  American  CoumBcr? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFOKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  rather  dlsturUng  report 
that  the  full  benefit  of  the  recently  en- 
acted excise  tax  cut  is  not  being  passed 
on  to  the  American  consumer  as  was 
intended. 

Certainly  the  Members  of  this  House 
intended  that  every  nickel  of  the  tax 
reduction  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  retail  purchaser,  and  not  be  pocketed 
somewhere  along  the  line  by  the  manu- 
facturer, wholesaler,  jobber,  retail  mer- 
chant, or  tmy  of  the  various  other  mid- 
dlemen in  the  business-commercial 
chain. 

President  Johnson  also  made  his  in- 
tentions on  this  matter  quite  clear  when 
he  declared  in  his  message  to  Congress : 

To  insure  that  the  excise  tax  reductions 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  con- 
tinued price  stabUity  and  balanced  pros- 
perity, I  call  on  American  business  to  trans- 
late lower  excise  taxes  promptly  Into  lower 
retail  prices  for  consumers. 

Business  will  share  fully  In  the  benefits 
of  excise  tax  cuts  through  the  larger  sales 
volume  they  wlU  generate.  Rlsii^  volume 
will  boost  profits  and  create  more  Jobs. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  a  nearly  unanimous  401  to 
6  count,  overwhelmingly  endorsed  a 
slightly  expanded  $4.6  billion  version  of 
the  President's  plan  to  reduce — and  in 
most  cases  eliminate  entirely — the  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  on  a  wide  range  of  con- 
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siuner  terns  such  as  jewelry,  luggage, 
cosmetj  is,  radios  and  TV  sets,  air  condi- 
tioners, household  appliances,  cameras, 
autos,  £  nd  auto  accessories. 

These  taxes,  which  hit  low-  and 
middle-  Income  families  the  hardest,  also 
exerted  an  unnecessary  and  harmfvil 
drag  ox  our  Nation's  economic  growth. 
Moreov  !r,  they  have  been  preventing  us 
from  re  iching  our  goal  of  a  full-employ- 
ment e  onomy  with  worthwhile  job  op- 
portunl  ies  for  every  American. 

On  t(  p  of  last  year's  $11.5  billion  in- 
come ti  X  cut.  and  1962 's  $2.5  billion  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  liberalized 
depred  ttion  allowance  for  biLsiness,  the 
new  ex  ilse  tax  cut  shotild  help  improve 
the  cointry's  economic  health,  not  by 
more  (Jovemment  spending,  but  by 
releasiig  the  pent-up  energies  of  the 
Amerlc  m  private  enterprise  system. 

For  his  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
multibi  lion  dollar  Federal  excise  tax  cut 
is  not  ]>assed  on  fully  to  the  U.S.  con- 
simierl  1  the  way  of  reduced  retail  prices, 
the  ent  re  piurpose  of  this  legislation  will 
have  bien  defeated. 

In  tils  regard,  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  Miss  Gladys  Behling  of  1005  West  6th 
Street,  job  Angeles.  Calif.,  for  her  recent 
letter  ii  which  she  cited  a  specific  in- 
stance n  which  the  excise  tax  reduction 
had  na  been  passed  on  for  the  benefit  of 
the  coisuming  public. 

Miss  Behllng  also  has  some  very 
knowle  Igeable  comments  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  excise  tax  reduction,  and  a 
most  w  >rthwhlle  suggestion  that  citizens 
begin  t^  speak  out  forcefully  and  contact 
their  tiepresentatives  and  Senators 
whenev  sr  they  determine  that  the  spirit, 
intent  i  ir  purpose  of  the  tax  cut  is  being 
violate* .  In  this  way,  such  instances  of 
bad  fai  th  will  be  brought  to  light,  and 
the  poirer  of  an  informed  and  aroiised 
>plnion  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

In  a<  dltion.  I  would  hope  that  every 
affectec  agency  of  Government,  partlcu- 
t  le  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
^dvlsers,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, ind  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, w  mid  be  alert  to  violations  of  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  law,  and  would 
r^X>rt  { 0  the  President  and  the  American 
}n  the  extent  of  noncompliance. 

Then ,  if  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
legislat  on  in  this  area.  Congress  will 
have  tie  facts  available  with  which  to 
conside :  and  properly  evaliiate  the  vari- 
ous legi  slative  proposals. 

Beca  Lse  of  Its  importance,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  W(  )uld  like  to  include  at  this  point 
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portion  i  of  Miss  Behllng's  fine  letter,  to- 
gether with  an  excellent  article  on  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion wl  ich  appeared  in  the  July  9,  1965, 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen : 
Lettex  Ipboic    Mibs    Glaots    Beklimc,    1005 


Wl  ST  Sixth  Strxet,  Los  Ancoss 


CoitGMEBaMAH  RoTBAL :  With  Tcspect 

<zclae  tax  cut.  I  would  lUce  to  lodge 

I  recently  bought  some  make- 

the  department  store  where  I  pur- 

t  said  that  the  excise  tax  had  been 
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got  home.  I  looked  at  my  old  make- 

and  discovered  that,  although 

had  taken  off  the  exise  tax,  they 

the  tax  In  the  consumer  price,  and 


nothing  In  the  way  of  a  savings  was  passed 
<»  to  me.  the  buyer. 

I  alBO  have  a  friend  who  Is  a  buyer  In  one 
of  the  large  department  stores,  and  she  In- 
forms me  that  the  stores  are  taking  oB  the 
excise  tax,  but  Insteful  of  passing  It  on  to 
the  consxmier,  they  have  raised  their  prices 
on  the  products  that  formerly  carried  a 
tax. 

Now  I  realize  that  our  Congress  and  our 
President  passed  this  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer,  hoping  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  put  more  buying  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  consiuner. 

Since  I  Just  bought  a  car  this  year  (previ- 
ous to  the  time  that  the  excise  tax  reduction 
went  through),  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
automobile  manufacturers  will  do  the  same 
thing,  and  simply  Incorjxjrate  this  extra 
money  Into  the  price  of  their  automobiles, 
and  the  consumer  again  will  come  out  on 
the  short  side. 

I  don't  know  If  Congress  can  In  any  way 
force  the  manufacturer  to  do  what,  in  all 
good  faith,  the  President  had  hoped  they 
would,  and  allow  the  buying  public  this  bene- 
fit, but,  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  am  sending  you 
my  complaint. 

I  hope  all  hard  working  American  taxpay- 
ers wlU  do  as  I  and  drop  their  Congressmen 
fmd  Senators  a  letter  of  complaint  to  let  them 
know  how  they  feel  in  tills  matter. 
yery  truly  yours, 
I  Miss  Giw^DTs  Behling. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Citizen, 

July  9,  1965  J 

The  Big  Qxhestiok:    Will  Excise  Tax   Cut 

Pdt  Monet  in  Toitb  Pocket? 

Congress  has  Just  adopted  and  the  Presi- 
dent lias  signed  a  law  that  wUl  cut  excise 
taxes  by  about  ^4.6  blUlon  over  the  next 
three  and  a  half  years.  The  idea  behind  the 
cut  was  not  only  to  get  rid  of  unjust  "em- 
ergency" taxes  that  have  been  hanging  on 
ever  since  war  days,  but  to  put  more  money 
into  peoples'  pockets  and  so  keep  the  econ- 
omy rolling. 

The  big  question  now  is  who  is  going  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  tax  cut — you,  the  pvn- 
chaser  of  the  goods  and  services  involved, 
or  the  businessman  who  may  not  be  quite  as 
willing  to  subtract  the  tax  as  he  was  to  add 
it  on. 

Even  though  the  question  is  an  obvious 
reflection  on  the  good  will  and  even  hon- 
esty orf  the  bvislnessmen  involved,  it  is  not 
an  idle  one.    Lots  of  people  are  asking  It. 

Whether  or  not  businessmen  are  to  be 
trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  automatically, 
the  AFL-CIO  would  like  to  make  sxu-e  that 
the  excise  tax  cut  is  passed  on  to  the  cus- 
tomer and  doesnt  become  a  pleasant  gim- 
mick to  add  to  profits  Instead. 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has  sug- 
gsted  to  President  Johnson  tliat  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  keep  an  eye  on  prices 
involved  in  the  excise  tax  cut  and  report  to 
the  country  on  what  is  happening. 

"The  reduction  in  Federal  excise  taxes, 
which  you  have  Just  signed  into  law,"  Meany 
told  the  President,  "has  had,  as  you  know, 
the  complete  support  of  the  AFL-CIO.  We 
heartily  concur  in  your  belief  that  these  tax 
cuts  will  contribute  to  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  and  relieve  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  who  most  felt  the  burden 
of  these  taxes." 

"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "your  purpose, 
with  which  we  completely  agree,  will  only  be 
effective  if  these  tax  cuts  are  passed  on,  in 
full,  to  the  consumer." 

It  isn't  going  to  be  too  easy  for  the  aver- 
age consumer  to  make  sure  that  he  is  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  excise  tax  cut.  The 
cuts  Involve  a  long  list  of  items  and  they 
go  into  effect  at  varying  dates  and  at  least 
one  of  them — the  automobile  tax — goes  into 
effect  in  stages.  But  with  the  tax  cut  run- 
ning at  10  percent  in  most  cases  and  as  high 


as  20  percent  In  others,  it  will  be  worthwhile 
for  the  buying  public  to  make  siire  that  It 
luiowB  the  score. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  how 
taxes  will  be  cut: 

Retroactive  to  May  16,  1905:  Repeal  of  the 
10-percent  manufactiurers  tax  on  air  condi- 
tioners and  reduction  to  7  percent  of  the 
10-percent  manufactiu'ers  tax  on  automo- 
biles. 

In  effect  as  of  Jime  21  when  the  President 
signed  the  bUl :  Repeal  of  the  10-percent  tax 
on  Jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics,  luggage,  and 
similar  items;  repeal  of  the  10-percent  man- 
ufacturers tax  on  certain  sporting  goods, 
phonographs,  and  phonograph  records,  mu- 
sical Instruments,  cameras  and  films,  radios 
and  televisions,  and  repeal  of  the  5-percent 
tax  on  refrigerators  and  freezers. 

As  of  July  1,  1965:  Repeal  of  excise  taxes 
on  coin-opei^ted  amusement  devices,  bowl- 
ing alleys,  billiard,  and  pool  tables  and  safety 
deposit  boxes. 

As  of  December  31,  1965:  Repeal  of  taxes 
on  general  admission  to  theaters,  athletic 
events,  and  on  cabaret  bills. 

As  of  January  1,  1966:  Repeal  of  the  tax 
on  auto  parts,  light  bulbs,  and  club  dues, 
reduction  ot  the  automobile  tax  to  6  per- 
cent and  of  the  10-percent  tax  on  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  calls  to  3  percent. 

As  of  January  1,  1967:  Reduction  of  the 
automobile  tax  to  4  percent  and  of  the  tele- 
phone tax  to  2  percent. 

As  of  January  1,  1968:  Reduction  of  the 
automobUe  tax  to  2  percent  and  the  tele- 
phone tax  to  1  percent. 

As  of  Janiiary  1,  1969:  Reduction  of  the 
automobUe  tax  to  1  percent  and  the  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  telephone  tax. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  says  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  price  sav- 
ings Involved  In  the  tax  cuts  because  retail 
prices  vary  considerably  In  comparison  to 
manufacturers'  prices.  Nevertheless,  it  fig- 
ures that  there  ought  to  t>e  a  $3  to  $7  saving 
on  a  975  camera;  $2  to  $4  on  a  $75  power 
mower;  $9  to  $17  on  a  TV  set;  $6  to  $10  on  a 
refrigerator,  and  $80  to  $110  on  a'n  auto- 
mobUe, depending  on  markups. 

If  you  have  a  monthly  telephone  bill  of 
$15  you  ought  to  save  $1.  If  you  like  sport- 
ing events  and  buy  two  tickets  for  a  total 
of  $12,  you  ought  to  save  another  dollar  and 
If  you  have  a  night  club  check  of  $20,  the 
saving  OTight  to  be  $2. 

It  estimated  further  that  the  average 
American  famUy  ought  to  save  more  than  $57 
a  year  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut. 

If  you  dont  think  you're  getting  your 
proper  share  of  the  cut,  make  sure  that  you 
do  a  little  checldng  and  see  to  it  that  you  do 
get  it. 


Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  and  of  the  world's  real  lead- 
ers has  been  silenced  by  death,  the  late 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Seldom  do  people 
rise  in  the  ashes  of  defeat  to  even  greater 
leadership  as  did  this  man.  His  passing 
is  indeed  a  tremendous  loss  to  our  coun- 
try. 

My  companion  in  war.  Jack  Arvey, 
first  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Stevenson 
shortly  after  World  War  n,  long  before 


any  thought  of  the  presidency  was  in 
bis  mind.  Through  the  subsequent  two 
compaigns  for  the  presidency  and 
through  his  great  wwk  at  the  XJH.  I  re- 
peatedly noticed  in  him  the  qualities  of 
brilliance,  humility,  and  courage  which 
characterized  him  also  in  his  earlier 
years.  America  was  fortunate  to  have 
bad  him  at  the  coimcil  places  of  great 
events.  The  whole  world  is  bereaved  by 
his  passing. 


The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

Cr   ICICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2.  1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signing  into 
law  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  For 
this  reason  I  fed  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  have  printed  in  ttie  Congressional 
RccoRD  a  brief  legislative  history  and 
legal  analsrsls  of  last  year's  bill  by  Prof. 
Harold  Norris,  of  the  Detroit  College  of 
Law.  Professor  Norris  has  done  a  thor- 
ough and  excellent  job  of  analyzing  the 
various  considerations  which  caused  the 
bill  to  be  introduced,  how  and  why  Con- 
gress amended  the  bill,  and  the  legal 
questions  involved. 

Professor  Norris  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  legal  career  of  tireless  ac- 
tivity in  securing  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Individual  civil  liberties,  "nils  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Michigan  bar  is  the 
author  of  various  books  and  articles  In 
the  fields  of  constitutional  and  criminal 
law.  In  1961  he  was  elected  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Michigan  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, where  he  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  declaration  of  rights.  Pro- 
fessor Norris  has  also  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion of  Michigan. 

In  his  article  Professor  Norris  has  some 
very  perceptive  and  stimulating  com- 
ments on  the  omissions  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  think  these  comments 
might  be  of  particular  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues since  next  week  we  will  be  con- 
sidering the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965. 
This  bill  Is  before  us  because  it  has  be- 
come clear  to  all  that  the  1964  act  was 
not  effective  in  securing  the  right  to  vote 
against  obstruction  and  intimidation, 
both  public  and  private.  In  addition  I 
would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  final  section  of  this  article 
which  points  out  that  no  law,  however 
strong  its  provisions,  can  be  efTective  if 
the  executive  branch  Is  not  detennined 
to  enforce  that  law: 

civil  rights  in  the  last  century  in  the 
United  States  have  not  been  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  adequate  law;  they  have  been  pri- 
marily a  question  of  adequate  wUl. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
The  Cnm,  Riorts  Act  of  lOM 
(By  Harold  Norris) 
{Note.— Harold  Norris,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  L.L3..  Columbia  Univer- 


sity. The  writer,  a  professor  of  law,  has  long 
been  active  in  the  legislation  and  promotioii 
of  civil  rights.  He  was  of  counsel  In  Mich- 
igan's congressional  redlstrieting  case.  Pro- 
leaaoT  Norris  was  elected  as  a  delegate  from 
Detroit  to  Michigan's  ConstltutloDal  Oonven- 
tlon  in  1961-62  where  he  served  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  declaration  of 
rights  and  was  the  coauthor  of  the  provisions 
setting  up  a  civil  rights  commission  and  pro- 
hibiting racial  and  religious  discrimination. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Mr.  Justice  Murphy 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,"  and  "Casebo<A  of 
Complete  Criminal  Ttlals."  He  teaches  con- 
stitutional and  criminal  law  at  the  Detroit 
College  of  Law  and  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  constitutional  roundtable  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  of  Michigan.) 

I.  HISTQST  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Early  in  the  88th  Congress  a  substantiaT 
number  of  broad  civil  rights  bills  were  in- 
troduced by  members  of  both  political 
parties. 

On  Fetouary  28,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  message  of 
recommendations  pertaining  to  clvU  rights.' 
This  message  pivoted  principally  upon  more 
effective  protection  of  the  right  to  vote,  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  the  CivU  Rights  Acts  of 
1957  and  1960,  which  dealt  primarily  with 
voting.  The  message  also  urged  renewal  and 
expansion  of  the  Civil  Rights  CcHnmlssion, 
and  the  providing  of  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  school  desegregation. 
The  message  reflected  President  Kennedy's 
main  thesis,  "Armed  with  the  full  and  equal 
right  to  vote,  our  Negro  citizens  can  help  win 
other  rights  through  poUtical  channels  not 
now  open  to  them  In  many  areas."  Subse- 
quently, on  June  19, 1963,  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  Congress  a  second  message  contain- 
ing recommendations  pertaining  to  civil 
rights.'  The  message  of  J\ine  19  went  far 
beyond  that  of  Fsln-uary  28,  and  urged  the 
enactment  of  a  comprehensive  or  omnibus 
civil  rights  bill. 

Developments  in  the  Nation  between  these 
two  messages  reflected  the  geometrically 
progressing  impatience  of  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimlnation  with  its  persistence,  and  the 
overt  and  patent  forms  of  resistance  to 
change  by  segregationists.  Crucial  was  the 
net  Impact  of  widespread  participation  of 
huge  nvunbers  of  ordinary  Negro  citizens  in 
direct  action,  nonviolent  protest.  This  was 
the  most  significant  development  In  the 
civil  rights  struggle  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
ordinary  Negro  citizen  was  taking  his  struggle 
and  that  of  democracy  to  the  streets;  It  was 
not  only  the  talented  10th  concentrating 
primarily  in  courts. 

Oonoentration  upon  the  right  to  vote  was 
too  little  and  too  late.  The  more  precise 
question  was  being  asked  and  answered, 
"How  does  a  people  without  civil  liberties 
sectu^  CivU  rights?"  It  was  being  answered 
not  only  in  the  courts  and  legislative  halls, 
but  also  by  sit-ins  In  places  of  public  accom- 
modations, stand-Ins  in  voting  registration 
lines  and  pray-ins  in  churches.  It  was  being 
answered  by  Rosa  Lee  Parks,  who  vralked  in 
preference  to  riding  a  segregated  bus  in  Bir- 
mingham— ^who,  in  short,  "voted  with  her 
feet."  Commercial  pressure  vras  applied. 
Taking  a  leaf  from  American  labor  history, 
as  weU  as  from  Thoreau  and  Ohandi,  the 
American  Negro  sat  down  and  was  recog- 
nized. The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
marked  "received"  by  the  ordinary  Negro 
citizen  and  returned  to  the  White  House 
dated  100  years  later  with  the  injunction, 
"All.  Here,  Now."  The  little  fellow  whose 
birthright  to  full  and  equal  opportunity 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  was  fighting  for  his 
rights  as  a  first-class  citizen,  for  democracy 
for  ail,  for  integration  into  a  Government  by 
consent,  and  f<H'  America's  nationhood. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


President  Kennedy's  June  message  care- 
fully assessed  this  chiuige  in  meth-td  and  pur- 
pose of  protest  and  the  reactions  to  It,  and 
declared: 

•The  Negro's  drive  for  Justice,  however, 
has  not  stood  stUl — ^nor  wUl  it.  It  is  now 
clear  until  fully  equality  Is  achieved.  The 
growing  and  understandable  dissatisfaction 
of  Negro  citizens  with  the  present  pace  of 
desegregation,  and  their  increased  deter- 
mination to  secure  for  themselves  the  equal- 
ity of  importunity  and  treatment  to  which 
they  are  rightfully  entitled,  have  under- 
scored what  should  already  have  been  clear; 
the  necessity  of  the  Congress  enacting  this 
year — ^not  only  the  measures  already  pro- 
posed— ^but  also  additional  legislation  pro- 
viding legal  remedies  for  tha  dental  oC 
certain  individual  rights. 

"The  vulnerable  code  of  equity  law  com- 
mands 'for  every  wrong,  a  remedy.'  But  in 
too  many  communities,  in  too  many  parts 
of  the  country,  wrongs  are  Inllleted  on  Negro 
citizens  for  which  no  effective  remedy  at  law 
is  clearly  and  reedUy  available.  State  and 
local  laws  may  even  aflirmatlTtiy  seek  to 
deny  the  rights  to  which  theae  eltlaBDS  are 
fairly  entitled — and  this  can  result  only  in 
a  decrectsed  respect  for  the  law  and  in- 
creased violations  ot  the  law. 

"In  the  continued  abeenoe  of  congressional 
action,  too  many  State  and  local  oflBeials  as 
well  as  businessmen  will  remain  unwilling 
to  accord  these  rights  to  an  citizens.  Some 
local  courts  and  local  merchants  may  well 
claim  to  be  uncertain  of  the  law.  wbUe  those 
merchants  who  do  recognise  the  justlos  ot 
the  Negro's  request  (and  I  believe  these  con- 
stitute the  great  majortty  of  merdiaaifeB. 
North  and  Soutti)  wlU  be  fearful  of  being 
the  first  to  move,  In  the  face  of  oflMal.  cus- 
tomer, employee,  or  competitive  pressures. 
Negroes,  consequently,  can  be  expected  to 
continue  Increasingly  to  seek  die  vlndioaitlon 
of  these  rights  through  organized  dlreoC  ac- 
tion, with  all  Its  potenttelly  exptosive  con- 
sequences, such  as  we  have  seen  in  Bir- 
mingham, in  Philadelphia.  In  Jadcacn,  in 
Boston,  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  and  In  many  other 
parts  of  tlie  country. 

"In  short,  the  result  of  cootlntied  Federal 
legislative  inaction  will  be  continued.  If 
not  increased,  racial  strife — causing  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  to  pass  from  tibe  hands 
of  reasonable  and  responsIMe  men  to  the 
purveyors  of  hate  and  vlolenoe,  entenger- 
ing  domestic  tranquility,  reterdlng  our  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  pt  ogress  and 
weakening  the  respect  with  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  regards  vu.  No  American,  I  feel 
sure,  would  prefer  this  course  of  tension,  dis- 
order, and  division — and  the  great  maj&rlty 
of  our  citizens  simply  cannot  aooept  1*. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Congress  stay  in  session  this  year  until 
it  has  enacted — ^preferaMy  as  a  single  omni- 
bus bill — ^the  most  responsible,  reasonable 
and  urgently  needed  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem, solutions  which  should  be  acceptable  to 
ail  fair-minded  men.  This  bill  would  be 
known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ot  1963,  and 
would  Include — in  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned provisions  on  voting  rights  and  the 
CivU  Rights  Commission — additional  titles 
on  public  accommodations,  employment. 
federally  assisted  ]>rognuns,  a  Comm^plty 
Relations  Service,  and  education,  with  the 
latter  Including  my  previous  recommenda- 
tion on  this  subject.  In  addition,  I  am  re- 
questing certain  legislative  and  budget 
amendments  designed  to  Improve  the  tndn- 
Ing,  skills,  and  economic  opportunities  of 
the  economically  distressed  and  discon- 
tented, white  and  Negro  alike.  Certain  ex- 
ecxxtlve  actions  are  also  reviewed  hers;  but 
legislative  action  is  imperative." 

A  bUI  emlxxlylng  the  President's  proposals 
was  Introduced  on  the  same  day  In  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  1731)  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Manstikld  (Democrat,  of  Montana)  and  45 
other  Senators,  Including  9  Republicans.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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ot  which  Senator  Jamxs  O.  Eastland 
:.  of  Iftoaliwlppi)  is  chairman.    An 
blU  (H.B.  7152)  waa  Introduced  In 
on  the  next  day  by  Representative 
Cbxeb  (Democrat,  of  New  York) , 
of  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  bill  was  referred.    Hearings  were 
HJt.  7153  and  on  171  other  bills  from 
through  August  3,  1963.    The  subcom- 
met  in  executive  session  a  total  of  17 
reported   out  favorably   a  substitute. 
182.  which  was  adopted  by  a  majcx-ity 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  and  by  a 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
10. 1964.  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130. 
filibuster  then  ensued  in  the  Senate, 
strategy  for  both  sides  appeared  to 
in  the  question.  "What  amendments 
House  bill  cotild  be  debated  and  traded 
votes  to  secure  cloture,  that  Is.  the 
vote  necessary  to  cut  off  the  fill- 
Senators  HUBBT  HuMPHKET   and 
Hakt  were  the  principal  Democratic 
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Dducsen  offered  a  large  number  of 

and  secured  the  favorable  dis- 

Qf  enough  of  his  Republican  col- 

to  assure  the  required  support  for 

and  passage.    On  Jime  10.  1964,  clo- 

'  res  voted  in  the  Senate,  71  to  29.    On 

19.  the  measure  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 

to  37.  a  year  after  the  Kennedy  mes- 

Oongreas  on  civil  rights.     Of  the  73 

In  the  Senate  for  final  passage,  46 

>esnocrat8  and  37  were  Republicans. 

matter  was  then  dispatched  to  the 

Rules  Oommittee  which  reported  the 

:,  10  to  S.    A  final  vote  was  taken  in 

.  resulting  in  3d9  In  favor,  and  136 

Of  the  380  favorable  votes,  153  were 

and      136     were     Republican. 

Democrats  and  35  Republicans 

'no."     President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964  on  July  3, 
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again  It. 
Demoxatlc 
Ninet  r-one 
voted 
■igne<  I 
1964. 

n.    STATEMENT    OF   PT7KPOSE 

Tbf  amended  B.M.  7152,  a  revised  Mans- 
field- >Uer  bill,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
is  CO  iflned  to  civil  rights  issues.  It  does 
not  1  oelude  other  items  stressed  by  Presi- 
dent jCennedy  in  his  civil  rights  message  as 
the  welfare  of  minority  groups, 
as  arer*  redevelopment.  Federal  aid 
education  and  youth  employment.  It 
be  noted  that  the  President  partially 
a  Judgment  «iinnar  to  that  of  the 
Washington  dononstratlon  of  August 
fair  and  full  employment  are  in- 
goals.  The  new  Civil  Rights  Act 
not  tie  the  two  goals  together.  The 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
(H.   Rept.   No.   914.   88th   Cong..    Ist 
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"Tl  le  bill,  as  amended,  is  designed  prl- 
marU  j  to  protect  and  provide  more  effective 
to  enforce  the  civil  rights  of  persons 
the  Jxirisdlction  of  the  United  States. 
furtherance  of  these  objectives,  the  bill: 
p  rovides  for  the  ap^intment  of  a  three- 
district  court  in  voting  suits  and  for 
ekpedltious  determination  of  such  suits, 
4lso  provides  against  the  discriminatory 
literacy  teats  in  Federal  elections;  (2) 
discrimination  in  enumerated  pub- 
lislunents;  (3)  authorizes  the  At- 
Oeneral  to  initiate  suits  to  desegre- 
public  facllltiea,  other  than  public 
and  to  intervene  in  suits  charging 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 
a^thorlzca  the  Attorney  General  to  initi- 
to  desegregate  public  schools;  (5) 
the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  a  per- 
manent agency;  (6)  prohibits  discrimination 
Federal  Kqual  Employment  Commls- 
<|ealgned  to  eliminate  discriminatory  em- 
praetlcaa  by  business,  labor  im-> 
ions,  or  en^iloyment  agencies;  (7)  provides 
for  tl  e  oompilation  ot  registration  and  voting 
statu  tica  by  race,  color,  and  national  origin; 
(8)   inakaa  a  remand  of  a  civil  rights  case 
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from  a  Federal  ooxirt  back  to  a  State  court 
reviewable  on  appeal." 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  accom- 
panied its  legislative  exposition  of  purpose 
with  the  following  general  statement  which 
may  be  of  significance  In  the  f  utiire  to  courts 
as  well  as  to  the  public : 

"In  various  regions  of  the  country  there 
Is  discrimination  against  some  minority 
groups.  Most  glaring,  however,  is  the  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  which  exists 
throughout  our  Nation.  Today,  more  than 
100  years  after  their  formal  emancipation, 
Negroes,  who  make  up  over  10  percent  of  our 
population  are  by  virtue  of  one  or  another 
type  of  discrimination  not  accorded  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities  which 
are  considered  to  be.  and  must  be  the  birth- 
right of  all  citizens. 

"Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
eliminating  discrimination  in  many  areas  be- 
cause of  local  Initiative  either  In  the  form  of 
State  laws  and  local  ordinances  or  as  the 
result  of  voluntary  action.  Nevertheless,  In 
the  last  decade  it  has  become  Increasingly 
clear  that  progress  has  been  too  slow  and 
that  national  legislation  is  required  to  meet 
a  national  need  which  becomes  ever  more 
obvious.  That  need  is  evidenced,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  a  growing  impatience  by  the  victims 
of  discrimination  with  its  continuance  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  growing  recognition 
on  the  part  of  all  of  our  people  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  such  discrimination  with  our 
ideals  and  the  principles  to  which  this  coun- 
try is  dedicated.  A  number  of  provisions 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
clearly  supply  the  means  "to  secure  these 
rights."  and  HJt.  7152,  as  amended,  resting 
upon  this  authority,  Is  designed  as  a  step 
toward  eradicating  significant  areas  of  dis- 
crimination on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  is  gen- 
eral In  Implication  and  national  in  scope. 

"No  bill  can  or  should  lay  claim  to  elimi- 
nating all  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
racial  and  other  types  of  discrimination 
against  minorities.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  national  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  enactment  of  Federal  legislation 
dealing  with  the  most  troublesome  problems 
will  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  volun- 
tary or  local  resolution  of  other  forms  of 
discrimination. 

"It  is,  however,  possible  and  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
prohibits  and  provides  the  means  of 
terminating  the  most  serious  tjrpes  of  dis- 
crimination. This,  H.R.  7152,  as  amended, 
would  achieve  In  a  number  of  related  areas. 
It  would  reduce  discriminatory  obstacles  to 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  and  provide 
means  of  expediting  the  vindication  of  that 
right.  It  would  make  It  possible  to  remove 
the  daily  affront  and  hxunillation  Involved 
in  discriminatory  denials  of  access  to  facili- 
ties ostensibly  open  to  the  general  public. 
It  would  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
crimination among  recipients  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  It  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  and  provide 
means  to  expedite  termination  of  discrimina- 
tion in  public  education.  It  would  open 
additional  avenues  to  deal  with  redress  of 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  by  State  or  local  authorities. 

"H.R.  7152.  as  amended,  is  a  constitutional 
and  desirable  means  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
justices and  humiliations  of  racial  and  other 
discrimination.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible bill  whose  provisions  are  designed 
effectively  to  meet  an  urgent  and  most 
serious  national  problem." 

m.   MAIN    PROVISIONS    Or   THE   BILL 

A.  Voting  Tights 
Title  I  consists  of  a  single  section,  101.  that 
extensively    amendts    the    existing    Federal 
statute  providing  for  civil  remedies  to  pro- 
tect the  rig^t  to  vote.'    That  statute,  orlg- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Inally  enacted  in  1870,  was  amendmed  by 
the  cavil  Rlghta  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  How- 
ever, the  Oommlssion  on  Civil  Rights  found, 
for  example,  in  1963  that  there  are  stui 
100  counties  in  7  States  where  qualified 
Negro  citizens  are  denied  the  right  to  vote 
by  being  torceA  to  meet  standards  not  re- 
quired of  white  citizens. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  101  is  aimed  at 
certain  practices  that  have  been  used  to  ex. 
clue  Negroes  from  voting.  It  does  not  refer 
to  discrimination,  but  instead  probiblti 
certain  specific  exclusionary  devices.  It  ap- 
plies to  any  State  official  or  anyone  elw 
acting  imder  "color  of  law"  but  only  in  the 
case  of  Federal  elections.  It  prohibits  (a) 
the  use  of  different  standards  or  procedurea 
for  different  individuals  to  qualify  for  vot- 
ing; (b)  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  immaterial  errors  or  omissions  b; 
an  applicant;  and  (c)  the  use  of  any  Uterac; 
test  unless  it  is  in  vnrltlng  and  a  copy  of 
the  test  and  the  voter's  answers  are  available 
to  him.  A  separate  provision  states  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  "'lit- 
eracy test'  Includes  any  test  of  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  understand,  or  Interpret  any 
matter."  (It  should  be  noted  also  that, 
under  the  existing  statute,  the  term  "vote" 
Includes  registration  and  all  other  steps  pre- 
liminary to  voting.) 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  amends  the 
existing  statute  empowering  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suits  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  right  to  vote.  It  provides  that,  in 
any  such  suit  "there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption"  that  any  person  who  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  in  any  public  school 
or  accredited  private  school  "where  instruc- 
tion is  carried  on  predominantly  in  the 
English  language"  possesses  "sufficient  lit- 
eracy, comprehension,  and  Intelltgence  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election." 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  101  adds  a  new 
paragraph  designed  to  give  relief  while  a 
case  is  pending.  Under  the  1957  and  1960 
Civil  Rights  Acts,  the  Attorney  General  can 
bring  an  action  to  halt  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing. If  the  court  finds  that  a  pattern  o( 
discrimination  exists,  would-be  voters  of  the 
same  race  as  the  persons  discriminated 
against  can  ask  a  court  >to  register  them.  In 
this  case,  the  court  may  appoint  a  voting 
referee  to  pass  on  such  applications  for  reg- 
istration. 

In  his  civil -rights  message  of  February  28, 
President  Kennedy  pointed  ourt  that  many 
such  cases  drag  on  for  periods  of  a  year  or 
more,  diu^ng  which  no  action  Is  taken. 
Hence,  the  act  would  add  a  provision  allow- 
ing the  Attorney  General  or  the  defendant 
to  ask  for  the  convening  of  a  "court  of  three 
Judges"  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  Con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  some  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  have  authority  to  register 
any  voters. 

Section  101  adds  a  new  paragraph  designed 
to  speed  the  disposition  of  voting  cases.  It 
provides  that,  in  any  voting  case,  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  or  orthe  Federal  circuit 
shall  promptly  assign  a  Judge  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case  and  that  the  case  shall 
be  "in  every  way  expedited." 

B.  Discrimination  in  places  of  public 
accommodation 

Under  the  1964  act  discrimination  would  be 
prohibited  in  specific  places  of  public  accom- 
modation whose  operation  "affects"  inter- 
state commerce  or  whose  praotices  of  dis- 
crimination are  "supported  by"  State  action. 
An  example  of  the  latter,  says  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  wotild  be  State  or  local 
laws  requiring  iwt>prietors  to  exclude  or 
segregaite  Negro  customers.' 

Thia  section  creates  fw  "all  persons"  » 
civil  right  to  "full  and  equal  enjoyment  oP 
public  accoounodations  "without  discrimina- 
tion or  segregation  on  the  ground  of  race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 

The  public  aocommodations  covered  In- 
clude hotels  and  motels,  restaurants,  lunch 
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counters,  gasoline  statloiu.  theaters  and 
stadiums  or  other  facilities  which  are  part 
0l  an  establishment  covered  by  the  act. 
The  provision  would  be  enforced  by  the  per- 
sons who  were  discriminated  against.  Buch 
persons  should  file  a  civil  suit  In  Federal 
coiut  to  enjoin  such  denial  of  "tail  and  free 
access."  The  Attorney  General  Is  likewise  * 
empowered  to  institute  such  suits  upon  cer- 
tification of  the  suit  as  one  "of  general  public 
importance."  The  Attorney  General  could 
use  Federal.  State,  or  local  public  agencies 
to  secure  voluntary  compliance  before  be- 
ginning the  ooiut  proceedings.  •  Before  start- 
ing suit,  it  is  mandatory  that  the  Attorney 
General  "notify  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
officials  and.  upon  request,  afford  them  a 
reasonable  time  to  act  imder  such  State  or 
local  laws."  The  Attorney  General  "may" 
before  suit  "utilize  the  servlcea  of  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency  •  •  •  to  attempt 
to  secure  compliance  •  •  •  by  voluntary 
procedures."  But  the  Attorney  General  shall 
not  be  required  to  give  such  notice  If  he 
"shall  file  with  the  court  a  certificate  that 
the  delay  •  •  •  would  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  that  oc«n- 
pliance  •   •  •  wovdd  prove  ineffective." 

Senator  Dirksen,  however,  altered  this 
procediu-e.  If  there  were  a  local  publlc- 
aooommodatlons  law.  an  individual  would 
not  file  a  Federal  suit  until  30  days  after  he 
had  notified  local  officials  of  his  complaint. 
The  Federal  court  could  delay  the  suit  until 
local  officials  completed  their  action.  If 
there  were  no  local  law,  he  could  file  a  Fed- 
eral stilt  immediately.  The  coiu't  then  would 
have  the  power  to  ask  a  newly  created  com- 
munity-relations service  to  investigate  and 
to  seek  volxuitary  compliance  with  the  law 
tor  a  i>eriod  up  to  120  days.  These  negotia- 
tions would  be  secret.  If  they  failed,  the 
•uit  would  proceed. 

Under  the  Dlrksen  amendments,  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  not  institute  such, suits 
fcH:  individuals.  He  could  ask  the  court,  how- 
ever, to  Intervene  in  such  cases.  If  granted 
that  would  mean  that  Federal  attorneys 
would  help  argue  the  case,  but  the  com- 
plainant would  have  the  burden  of  sec\irlng 
counsel  and  ass\imlng  other  costs.  But  if 
the  Attorney  General  could  demonstrate  a 
commuixity  pattern  of  denying  free  access 
to  public  accommodations,  he  could  file  a 
Federal  suit,  set  forth  his  facts  and  seek  re- 
lief against  specific  proprietors  whom  he  con- 
sidered part  of  the  pattern. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  would  not  make  per- 
sons or  businesses  licensed  by  a  State  or  city 
subject  to  the  act  by  virtue  of  their  license. 
Nor  are  all  businesses  offering  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  public  covered.  Only  those  estab- 
Uahments  specifically  listed  in  the  act  or 
physically  part  of  a  listed  establishment 
would  be  subject  to  the  act.  The  act  does 
not  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  barber 
shops,  beauty  parlors  and  many  other  service 
establishments,  retail  stores,  bowling  allejrs 
and  other  places  of  recreation  unless  such 
places  serve  food.  It  would  not  cover  hotels 
cr  lodging  houses  which  have  less  than  six 
rooms  for  rent  in  a  building  occupied  by  the 
proprietcn-.  Merely  operating  under  a  State 
regulation  would  not  make  an  establishment 
■ubject  to  the  act. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  public  ac- 
conunodatlons  section  would  be  a  vast  exten- 
sion of  Federal  control  and  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional. However,  business  open  to 
the  public  Is  already  subject  to  many  Federal. 
State,  and  local  regulations  (e.g.,  antitrust 
laws,  zoning  ordinances,  health  and  saniia- 
tion  standards)  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic and  busineaa  itself.  Alao,  the  proposed 
legislation  prohibiting  racial  discrimination 
by  certain  businesses  serving  the  public  la 
Bifflilar  to  statutes  already  in  existence  in  30 
States.  These  statutes  have  been  held  con- 
stitutional. Discrimination  axipported  by 
State  action  waa  redefined  by  the  Houae  to 
mean  discrimination  or  segregation  carried 


on  under  color  of  law.  statute,  ordinance  or 
regulation;  or  carried  on  under  color  of  any 
custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced  by 
public  officials;  or  required  by  action  of  the 
State. 

Finally,  the  committee  version  of  the  bill 
made  it  unlawful  to  Incite,  aid  or  abet  any 
person  to  discriminate  against  another.  The 
House  deleted  this  section,  but  the  act  leaves 
intact  the  prohibition  against  intimidation, 
coercion  and  retaliation. 

C.  Desegregation  of  publicly  owned  facilities 

Any  individual  denied  equal  access  to  a 
publicly  "owned,  operated  (tf  managed"  fa- 
cility, such  as  a  perk,  swimming  pool,  hos- 
pital or  library — but  not  a  school— could  file 
a  complaint  with  the  Attorney  General. 
Shovild  the  Attorney  General  certify  that  the 
individual  Is  unable  to  afford  his  own  suit  or 
is  in  fear  of  physical  or  economic  harm,  the 
Attorney  General  could  institute  a  civil  suit 
to  force  State  or  local  officials  to  desegregate 
such  a  facility.  The  committee  version  of 
the  bill  made  the  United  States  liable  for 
court  costs  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
title,  and  the  House  added  "reasonable  at- 
torney fees"  to  the  costs,  "the  same  as  a 
private  person." 

D.  Public  education 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  directed  to 
conduct  a  survey  on  the  availability  of  equal 
educational  opportunity.  It  is  authorized  to 
render  technical  assistance  to  school  districts 
In  the  implementation  of  '  desegregation 
plans,  to  arrange  training  institutes  for 
school  personnel  and  to  make  grants  to 
school  boards  to  employ  specialists  for  in- 
service  training.  These  plans  have  been  re- 
quired by  law  since  1954  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  exxf<x«ed  racial  segregation 
In  public  schools  violates  the  Constitution. 
This  provision  is  Intended  to  assist  school 
boards  that  wish  to  con^>ly  with  their  con- 
stitutional obligations. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  in- 
stitute civil  actions  upon  (a)  receipt  of  c<Mn- 
plaints  alleging  the  continuance  of  school 
segregation,  (b)  giving  notice  to  the  school 
of  unreasonable  delay  in  desegregation,  (c) 
finding  that  such  suit  would  "materially 
further  the  orderly  achievement  of  desegre- 
gation in  public  education,"  and  (d)  finding 
that  complainants  are  unable  "to  bear  the 
expense."  "obtain  effective  legal  representa- 
tion." or  are  "unable"  because  of  a  risk  to 
"personal  safety." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  "oould  infiuence  the 
transfer  of  children  from  one  school  to  an- 
other •  •  •  until  racial  bcJance  exists." 
The  1964  act  givto  no  authority  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  require  or  infiuence 
the  transfer  of  children.  The  House  rede- 
fined "desegregation"  to  make  it  explicitly 
clear  that  it  does  not  include  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  to  overccxne 
racial  imbalance. 

Another  amendment  provides  that  besides 
school  boards.  Statea,  municipalities,  or 
school  districts,  other  governmental  units 
legally  responsible  for  operating  public 
schools  might  apply  for  technical  assistance. 

E.  Commission  on  CixHl  Rights 
The  life  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
is  extended  toe  4  years  and-  in  addition  to 
Its  present  functions  of  Investigating  "alle- 
gations in  writing  under  oath."  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote  and  infrlngem«its  of  equal  pro- 
tection guarantees,  and  appraising  Federal 
policies,  the  Commission  la  alao  directed  to 
serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  civil 
rlgbta  information  and  to  investigate  general 
allegationa  of  voting  frauds  not  related  to 
racial  discrimination. 

The  committee  versicm  of  the  bill  made  the 
Commiaalon  a  pwmanent  agency,  but  the 
Houae  limited  Ita  life  to  4  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  House  speclflcally  prohibited  the 
Conuniaslon  from  inquiring  into  or  investi- 


gating fraternities,  sororities,  private  clubs 
or  religious  organizations. 

F.  Federally  assisted  programs 
Each  Federal  agency  which  administers  a 
program  of  financial  assistance  by  grants, 
loans,  or  contracts  is  directed  to  require  the 
elimination  of  diacrlmination  under  the  pro- 
gram, "with  the  approval  of  the  President." 
The  action  of  a  Federal  agency  effectuating 
this  requirement  might  Include  the  termina- 
tion of  or  refusal  to  grant  aaaiatanoe.  If 
such  action  were  taken,  it  woxild  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  co\u-ts. 

This  title  has  been  attacked  as  an  exten- 
sion of  Federal  control  beyond  that  now 
exercised  as  part  of  the  normal  supervision 
of  Federal  eiqiendltures. 

The  SupremS  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  prohibits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  its  instnmientalitles  from  dis- 
criminating because  of  race.  Other  Federal 
courta  have  ruled  that  private  or  public 
agenciea  receiving  Federal  financial  aaalat- 
ance  cannot  deny  the  benefits  of  the  program 
to  persons  because  of  their  race.  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  simply  states  these 
rulings  as  a  principle  supported  by  Congress. 
It  says  in  effect  that  when  FMeral  tax 
moneys  are  collected  from  all  dtlaens  re- 
gardless of  color  the  benefits  derived  from 
Federal  expenditurea  of  these  moneys  i^otUd 
be  available  to  all  cltizena  regardleaa  of  color. 
For  example,  thia  title  would  require  hos- 
pitals constructed  with  Federal  funds  to 
serve  all  patients  vrithout  regard  to  race, 
color  or  national  origin;  State  en4>loyment 
agencies  entirely  financied  by  Federal  funds 
to  refer  qualified  Job  applicants  to  employ- 
ment opportunltlea  without  diacrlmination; 
elementary  and  aecondary  achoola  con- 
structed and  maintained  bj  Federal  funds 
to  admit  children  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  national  CHlgin;  ccdleges  and  uni- 
versities receiving  Federal  funds  for  the 
construction  and  operation  oS  research 
centers  to  admit  students  without  discrim- 
ination. 

It  has  been  alleged  also  that  this  section 
would  apply  to  farmers  and  homeowners,  im- 
plying that  they  will  be  aiibject  to  Federal 
control.  Actually,  the  act  almply  means 
that  when  Federal  money  is  made  available 
to  help  farmers  it  must  be  available  to  Negro 
farmers  as  well  as  white  farmers.  It  meana 
that  when  the  Federal  Govemmoit  makea 
funds  available  for  the  construction  of  homes 
the  homes  must  be  offered  to  all  eligible 
persons  without  regard  to  race. 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  were  amended  by 
the  House  to  require  that  (1)  the  President 
approve  all  implementing  rules  and  regxOa- 
tions,  (2)  a  hearing  be  held  before  com- 
pliance steps  are  taken,  and  (8)  Congress 
be  notified  30  days  hetart  funds  are  denied 
(or  discontinued)  to  a  program. 

Another  amendment  makea  clear  that  this 
title  would  not  apply  to  Federal  programs 
which  Insure  cm-  guarantee  loana  by  private 
instltutiona.  The  housing  executive  order 
remains  unaffected  by  this  amendment. 

Senator  Dokskn  would  specifically  limit 
the  ctirtailment  oi  ftinds  to  thoae  recipients 
of  assistance  actually  found  to  be  discrimi- 
nating. For  example,  an  entire  State  could 
not  be  shut  out  of  all  Federal  progrsms  if 
only  a  particular  city  discriminated  in  a 
Federal  housing  project.  The  position  of 
Senator  Diucskn  is  Incorporated  in  the  1964 
act. 

G.  Equal  employment  opportunity 

The  most  warmly  contested  section  of  the 
bill  Is  title  vn,  providing  for  equal  employ- 
ment c^portunlty.  Aooordlng  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  7.  1964.  35  States,  where 
an  estimated  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Negro  population  resides,  have  atatutaa  pro- 
hibiting racial  diacrlmination  in  employment. 
Generally  tha  provlslona  of  the  act  would 
establish  on  a  Ftaieral  level  wtomt  Is  already 
provided  in  most  of  these  25  States. 
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>qtial  employment  opoprtunlty  com- 
l8  created  to  receive  or  initiate  com- 
alleglng  discrimination  by  employers 
affecting  interstate  commerce 
.'  graduated  coverage  of  ItX>  or 
I  mployees,  reduced  to  25  or  m<a%  in 
or  by  labor  unicms  or  employment 
whose    activltlee    affect    Interstate 
i.     The  coounlsslon  initially  would 
eliminate  any  discriminatory  prac- 
'   conciliation    and    persuasion,    but 
these  efforts  fail  it  is  authorized  to 
actions  in  which  the  coiirts  would 
the  facts  de  novo.    If  the  covirt  found 
religious  discrimination,  it  would 
discriminating  employer,  employ- 
cy  or  imlon  to  treat  all  persons  ac- 
to  their  merit  and  ability  rather  than 
,  religion,  national  origin  or  sex. 
hiring,  and  reinstatement  are  pos- 
dles.    A  8-month  statute  of  llmita- 
placed  on  complaints.     Cooperative 
are  required  with  States  having 
,  ment  practices  commissions, 
been  alleged  that  Federal  officials 
emidoyers  "whom  they  shall  hire, 
ite  and  demote,  and  how  they  shall 
their   employees";    that   employers 
required  to  maintain  a  work  fcHrce 
along  racial  or  religious  lines;  and 
rights  of  employees  within  a  com- 
cfuld  be  destroyed. 
JWIl  Rights  Act  does  not  give  the  Ped- 
■nment  these  powers.     It  reqtiires 
employers,  labor  unions,  and  em- 
agencies  deal  with  all  persons  in 
Lent  relatl(»iahlp  on  the  basis  of 
and  ability  without  regard   to 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
subject  to  the  act  are  free  to  hire, 
I,  or  fire  anyone  they  want  provided 
tjction  is  not  based  on  the  person's 
lor,  religion,  or  national  OTlgln.    And, 
.he  act,  it  would  be  unlawful  fw  an 
to  discriminate   against   either   a 
>r  Negro  ^>plicant  because  of  race. 
Souse  extended  the  coverage  of  this 
two  respects:  (1)  sex  Is  now  within 
Ubited  types  of  discrimination;  and 
ii  raining  and  inservlce  training  were 
■  as  areas  in  which  there  can  be  no 
The  rest  of  the  amendments 
were    lately    limiting    in    nature. 
and  Communists  are  excluded  from 
a  provision  o*  dubious  constltu- 
.  and  religious  institutions  of  leom- 
aJlowed  to  use  religion  as  an  em- 
criterion.      The    committee    bill 
that  no  union  «■  employer  would 
t  to  coverage  during  the  first  year 
enactment,  only  those  with  100  or  more 
during  the  second  year.  50  workers 
i  year,  and  25  or  more  during  the 
and   succeeding  years.     The   House 
this  by  adding  another  year  and 
level  to  the  graduated  coverage, 
coverage  of  employers  of  25  ot 
5  years  after  enactment, 
Vn  was  further  amended  by  several 
ral  provisions.     To  initiate  a  com- 
be Commission  must  now  have  rea- 
cause   to   beUeve   a   violation   has 
A  vote  of  two  of  the  five  Commls- 
would  be  sufficient  to  initiate  Corn- 
procedures  imder  the  House  bill,  but 
refers  to  "the  Commission."     How- 
written  charge  may  be   filed  "by  a 
of  the  Commission"  up<Hi  probable 
Hence  a  single  member  of  the  Corn- 
may  get  the  procedtu-e  in  motion, 
mlttee  bill  had  empowered  the  Com- 
to  brln^  a  civil  action  before  ex- 
Its  Informal  techniques  if  clrcum- 
warranted,  but  this  provision  was 
by    the   House.      The    Investigative 
it  the  Ommlsslon  were  clarified  and 
to  th«  extent  that  It  may  now  in- 
ds  ot  and  ezamlne  only  those  per- 
Investlgated  or  proceeded  against. 
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The  committee  bill  had  authorized  such  ac- 
tion whenever  it  might  add  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  title.  Regulations  or  orders  by 
the  Commission  may  now  be  prescribed  only 
after  a  public  hearing.  Government  agencies 
mxist  still  furnish  all  relevant  Information 
to  the  Commission,  but  the  House  limited 
this  requirement  to  Information  that  can 
be  dtscloeed  legally. 

An  entire  section  relating  to  emplojrment 
practices  of  Federal  agencies  and  Govern- 
ment contractors,  which  was  essentially  a  re- 
statement of  an  existing  Executive  order, 
was  deleted  from  the  bUl  but  the  act  does 
declare  that  "it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  Federal  employees  without 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin,  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  utilize  his  existing  authority  to  ef- 
fectuate this  policy." 

IkCany  of  Senator  Dbiksen's  amendments 
apply  to  this  section.  He  would  extend 
coverage  to  Federal  emplo3rment  and  to  xinlon 
hiring  halls,  and  exempt  Indian  reservations. 
He  would  eliminate  the  Commission's  right 
to  file  suits.  Instead,  the  Commission  would 
investigate  upon  complaint  and  could  rec- 
ommend that  the  Attorney  General  inter- 
vene in  certain  s\ilts.  His  amendments  are 
Incorporated  in  the  measure  as  passed. 

Under  the  Dlrksen  procedure,  now  em- 
bodied In  the  Act,  the  Commission  would 
investigate  a  complaint  In  secret  and.  in 
those  States  and  cities  that  have  a  fair-em- 
ployment-practices law,  notify  the  local 
authorities,  who  would  have  60  to  120  days 
to  remedy  the  practice.  If  they  failed  the 
Conunisslon  would  have  30  days  to  seek 
voluntary  compliance.  If  that  too  failed — 
or  If  there  was  no  local  law — it  would  notify 
the  person  who  filed  the  claim,  and  that 
person  could  then  file  a  Federal  civil  suit. 

The  court  coxild,  if  it  wished,  delay  the 
suit  for  another  60  days  to  let  local  officials 
or  the  Federal  Commission  try  again  to  re- 
solve the  matter.  The  cotirt  could  also 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene 
In  the  suit.  But  the  Attorney  General  could 
not  Initiate  a  suit  himself  imless  he  cotild 
show  that  a  pattern  of  job  discrimination 
existed  in  the  community.  Senator  Dibksen 
would  have  required  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
that  the  violation  had  been  "intentional," 
but  this  provision  was  not  adopted.  This 
title  of  the  act  does  not  become  effective 
tmtil  1  year  after  the  enactment. 
H.  Voting  statistics 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directed  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  persons  of  voting  age 
by  race,  coIm-.  and  national  origin,  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  such  persons 
have  registered  and  have  voted,  in  such  geo- 
graphic areas  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

/.    Removal  of   intervention  in  civil   rights 
cases 

The  order  of  a  Federal  court  sending  a 
civil  rights  case  back  to  a  State  court  shall 
be  reviewable  by  appeal.  The  Attorney  Gen-  ' 
eral  Is  given  authorization  to  Intervene  in 
any  case  that  he  can  certify  Is  erf  "general 
public  importance." 

/.  Community  relations  service 
This  entire  title  was  inserted  in  the  bill  on 
the  House  floor,  after  having  been  deleted 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.     It  establishes 
a  community  relations  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  to  provide  informal  assist- 
ance  to   persons   or   communities  requiring 
help  with  civil  rights  problems.     The  service 
is  limited  to  a  director  and  six  employees. 
K.  Miscellaneous 
The  last  title  In  the  act  contains  necessary 
mlscellaneoiis  provtsions.    Appropriations  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  act,  and  a  separa- 
bility clause  provides  that  the  rest  of  the  act 


will  be  imaffected  if  any  portion  is  invali- 
dated. Another  section  preserves  exlstiiur 
remedies  \uider  Federal  law. 

A  new  section  was  added  by  the  House  to 
insure  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  not 
construed  as  "occupying  the  field"  of  civU 
rights  legislation.  State  laws  in  this  area  are 
to  remain  in  force  unless  Inconsistent  with 
the  act.  Respect  for  States  rights  and  en- 
comragement  of  the  processes  of  conciliation 
and  persuasion  are  intended  to  be  encouraged 
by  this  exclusion  of  Federal  preemption. 

IV.    CONSTIT U riON AI4TT 

Considerable  discussion  and  opposition  de- 
veloped on  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  on 
the  claim  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Sens- 
tor  Barry  Goldwater  was  a  particularly  vigor, 
ous  proponent  of  this  view.  He  argued  that 
the  public  acconunodations  and  equal 
emplojmient  titles  are  in  conflict  with  tbe 
10th  amendment,  the  commerce  power,  and 
the  14th  amendment. 

The  principal  constitutional  bases  upon 
which  the  Federal  power  rests  to  pass  thh 
law  are  the  commerce  power  and  the  "State 
action"  conduit  of  the  14th  amendment 
The  reach  of  the  public  accommodatloni 
title  is  found  In  ttiis  language: 

"Ifech  of  the  following  establishment! 
which  serves  the  public  Is  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title  if  its  operations  affect  conunerce,  or  If 
discrimination  or  segregation  by  it  Is  sup- 
ported by  State  action  •  •  *. 

"The  operations  of  an  establishment  affect 
commerce  •  •  •  if  it  is  an  establishment 
[that!  serves  or  offers  to  serve  interstate 
travelers  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  food 
which  serves  or  gasoline  •  •  •  which  it  selU 
has  moved  in  commerce.  •  •  •  it  custom- 
arily presents  films,  performances  •  •  •  or 
other  soiirces  of  entertainment  which  move 
in  conmierce.  •  •  •  1«  physically  located 
within  the  premises  of  •  •  •  an  establish- 
ment the  operations  of  which  affect  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  'commerce' 
means  travel,  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, or  communication  among  the  sev- 
eral States  •   •  •. 

"Discrimination  or  segregation  by  an  estab- 
lishment Is  supported  by  State  action  within 
the  meaning  of  this  title  if  such  discrimina- 
tion or  segregation  (1)  is  carried  on  under 
color  of  any  law.  statute,  ordinance,  or  regu- 
lation; or  (2)  is  carried  on  imder  color  at 
any  cxistom.  or  iisage  required  or  enforced 
by  c^clals  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof;  or  (3)  is  required  by  action 
of  the  State  or  political  subdivlBion  thereof." 

The  reach  of  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity title  Is  found  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: •••  •  •  the  term  'employer'  means  a 
person  engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce who  has  25  or  more  employees.  •  •  • 
a  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecUng  commerce 
if  ( 1 )  it  maintains  •  •  •  a  hiring  hall  •  •  • 
which  procures  employees  for  an  employer. 
•  •  •  the  term  'conunerce'  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  oommiinlcatlon  among  the  several 
States  •  •  •  the  term  'Industry  affecting 
commerce'  means  any  activity,  business,  or 
indiastry  in  conunerce  or  in  which  a  labor 
dispute  oould  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  includes  any 
activity  or  industry  'affecting  commerce* 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  DLscloeure  Act  of  1959." 
llany  memorandums  were  offered  to  tbe 
House  and  Senate  hearings  on  the  issue  ai 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  measures. 
Less  controversy  attached  to  the  validity  ot 
the  use  of  the  conunerce  power  than  to  the 
14th  amendment.  The  most  precise  and 
authoritative  memorandum  was  that  sub- 
mitted on  request  of  the  Senate  conomittee 
by  Prof.  Paul  A.  Freund,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
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School.*  Professor  Freund's  exposition  sug- 
eeated  the  phrase  "among  the  several  States" 
as  being  broader  than  "interstate  conunerce." 
noted  that  as  to  the  conunerce  power  "the 
Isiue  is  one  of  legislative  policy,  not  consti- 
tutional power"  and.  in  reply  to  those  who 
expressed  concern  over  the  rights  of  property 
gnd  freedom  of  association,  stated  'every 
exertion  of  power  under  the  conunerce  clause 
has  involved  some  restriction  on  the  use  of 
property  or  the  exercise  of  liberty  while  at 
the  same  time  enlarging  the  effective  liber- 
ties and  proprietary  interests  of  others.  This 
IB  true  of  any  significant  reg\ilations  enacted 
to  promote  social  justice." 

As  to  the  14th  amendment  Professor 
Freund  is  more  cautious.  He  notes  the  basic 
principle  of  the  civil  rights  ctwes,*  that 
only  State  discrimination  is  proscribed,  not 
private  conduct,  and  indicates  that  a  com- 
bination of  uncertainties  Is  behind  the 
Court's  rationale  for  its  holding,  uncertain- 
ties as  to  the  class  of  establishments,  the 
kinds  of  practices  and  the  standards  to  be 
let.  Custom  is  not  yet  equated  with  State 
responsibility,  and  private  licensees  come 
into  reach  when  they  take  on  the  duties  of 
the  public  licensor.  But  the  Court  may  yet 
be  persuaded  to  overrule  the  civil  rights 
cases  and  it  Is  conceivable  that  a  "new  set  of 
constitutional  standards  would  be  formu- 
lated for  private  practices  covered  by  the 
amendment — a  set  conforming  neither  to 
the  code  of  fairness  for  purely  private  con- 
duct nor  to  the  constitutional  code  for  gov- 
ernments and  their  agencies."  Professor 
Reund  concluded  his  memorandiun  In  words 
which  were  representative  of  the  submissions 
of  many  bar  associations  and  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

"Prom  this  study  several  conclusions  are 
Indicated : 

"1.  The  commCTce  power  is  clearly  adequate 
and  appropriate.  In  fact,  more  extensive  use 
of  the  commerce  power  can  be  made  if  it  is 
desired  to  broaden  the  coverage  and  reduce 
its  uncertainties  in  marginal  cases.  No  im- 
propriety need  be  felt  in  using  the  commerce 
clause  as  a  response  to  a  deep  moral  concern. 
Where  social  injustices  occur  in  oonunercial 
activities  the  c<Hnmerce  power  Is  a  natural 
and  familiar  means  for  dealing  with  them. 

"2.  There  is  no  serious  question  of  the 
right  of  association  or  of  property  or  of  pri- 
vacy as  a  barrier  to  the  legislation,  applicable 
as  It  Is  to  commercial  places  of  public  accom- 
modation. 

"8.  Whether  the  Supreme  Ootut  would  sus- 
tain the  legislation  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment is  more  uncertain,  becaxise  of  the 
necessity  to  find  principles  of  incliulon  and 
exclusion  In  opening  up  a  new  class  of  con- 
stitutional claims  against  private  enterprlsee. 
The  Court  may  be  the  readlo-  to  accept  this 
basis  for  the  legislation  If  a  oonaensus  Is 
reached  as  to  those  principles  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  constitutionel  approach." 

v.  SOME  COMMXNTS 

A  part  of  the  history  of  this  legislation  Is 
the  great  debate  as  to  whether  the  act  Is  a 
"blueprint  for  total  Federal  regimentation," 
as  former  American  Bar  Association  Presi- 
dents Lloyd  Wright  and  John  C.  Setterfleld 
have  charectoized  It  or  as  "the  moert  com- 
prehensive civil  rights  bill  ever  to  be  enacited 
by  the  Congress"  as  declared  by  Roy  Wilklns, 
executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP.  It  Is  not 
the  object  of  this  exposition  to  entM*  this 
debate,  or  to  describe  this  act  as  mon  or 
less  moderate  or  otherwise.  A  few  observa- 
tions may  be  offered,  however,  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  some  provisions  to  aooompllBh 
tbe  stated  purposes. 

1.  A  most  important  weakness  of  title  I  la 
its  failure  to  deal  with  the  problrati  ot  out- 
right Intimidation.   The  deaths  and  n/peeited 
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assaxilts  suffered  in  recent  months  by  per- 
sons active  In  voter  registration  campaigns 
plainly  reveal  the  need  for  Increased  Federal 
protection  of  the  bcwlc  rl^t  to  vote.  It  will 
seem  incongruous  to  succeeding  American 
generations  that  the  Federal  Government 
which  so  potently  affects  the  balance  of 
power  all  over  the  world  Is  so  Ineffective  In 
protecting  the  right  of  a  qualified  Negro 
to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  In  Mississippi. 
Is  it  a  matter  of  laws?  Or  Is  it  a  matter  of 
will?  Although  the  Federal  Biu-eau  of  In- 
vestigation may  be  invoked  with  greater 
effect  in  this  respect.  In  the  past  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  ineffective  and  imtriist- 
worthy  instnunent  to  protect  Federal  rights 
and  to  enforce  existing  Federal  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  Negroes  and  trade  unionists  in  the 
South. 

2.  Making  sixth-grade  education  presump- 
tive evidence  of  literacy  is  a  forward  step. 
However,  civil-rights  forces  have  favcned 
either  prohibiting  literacy  tests  altogether 
or  making  a  sixth-grade  education  conclxislve 
proof  of  literacy.  As  long  as  6  years  of 
schooling  ts  treated  as  only  presxunptlve 
proof  of  literacy,  the  officials  who  have  used 
literacy  tests  to  keep  qualified  Negroes  from 
voting  will  be  free  to  continue  their  obstruc- 
tive tactics. 

3.  A  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
in  the  desegregation  of  public  facilities  or 
public  schools  the  Attorney  General  should 
be  required  to  judge  the  means  M'  ability  of 
complainants  to  carry  forward  the  sustained 
litigation.  To  some  this  appears  to  Impose  a 
degrading  means  test  on  Injured  pcuties,  and 
Is  basically  unsoiuid  in  theory.  It  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  racial  segregation  is  a 
private  wrong  rather  than  a  subversion  of  the 
democratic  system.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  public 
officials  adhere  to  the  basic  law  under  which 
It  operates.  Respect  for  law  Is  undermined 
when  publlc-scho(4  segregation,  for  example, 
continues  to  be  widespread  10  years  aftor  the 
Supreme  Court  held  it  unconstitutional. 
This  Is  a  problem  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  direct  concern.  It  should  take 
action  in  Its  own  name  rather  than  merely  as 
a  substitute  for  handlcai^>ed  citizens.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  must  be  seen  not 
only  as  a  measiue  to  help  Negroes  but  as 
movement  toward  the  ftUfillment  of  the  Na- 
tion's purpose. 

4.  The  enforcnnent  provisions  of  title  n, 
public  acconunodations,  are  quite  lUnlted. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  either  criminal 
penalties  or  damages,  proprietors  of  public 
accommodations  may  take  the  position  that 
they  can  continue  to  discriminate  until  com- 
pelled to  change  their  practices  by  order  of 
the  court.  Considering  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  separate  enterprises  exist,  separate 
suits  by  either  the  Attorney  General  or  ag- 
grieved parties  would  not  deter  a  large 
percentage  of  them— only  the  most  promi- 
nent violators.  Itxough  many  will  find  the 
standards  of  the  bill  a  helpful  incentive  to 
end  a  distasteful  practice,  the  recalcitrant 
wIU  yield  slowly,  if  at  aU. 

6.  The  act  omits  one  provision  that  has 
been  advocated  by  civil-rights  forces  and 
endorsed  by  the  Donocratlc  Party  j^tform 
of  1960 — a  clause  requiring  all  segregated 
public  school  districts  to  submit  a  desegre- 
gation plan  and  to  start  desegregation  by  a 
specified  date.  The  omission  of  this  provi- 
sion must  be  r^iarded  as  a  shortcoming. 

While  in  several  respects  the  act  falls  short 
of  the  program  of  some  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions, it  nevertheless  represents  considerable 
legal  if  not  factual  advance.  It  is  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  civU  rights  acts  of 
1967  and  1960.  Its  adoption  ushers  In  a  new 
stage  for  the  struggle  for  constitutional  re- 
lationships among  American  citizens. 

Tbe  bill  would  provide  for  substantial  re- 
forms.   Its  major  advances  would  be: 


1.  Development  of  a  more  adeqiuite  con- 
cept of  Federal  Government,  through  all  of 
its  coordinate  branches,  as  an  instrument  for 
achievement  of  constitutloiuil  rights; 

2.  Establishment  of  the  administrative 
structiu'e  for  protection  of  equal  opportun- 
ity in  employment; 

3.  Comprehensive  prohibition  of  discrim- 
ination in  places  of  public  acconunodatlon; 

4.  Provision  of  governmental  services  for 
helping  local  governments  and  schools  to 
comply  with  constitutional  standards; 

6.  The  pledge  Implicit  in  title  VI  that  in 
distribution  of  Federal  benefits  the  Resi- 
dent will  use  his  executive  power  to  ciu-b 
discrimination. 

On  April  10,  1954,  President  Johnson  told 
several  hundred  business  leaders  that  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  would  leave 
the  Nation  "on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  the 
big  peak  still  ahead  of  us."  He  said  that 
scaling  the  peak  woidd  req\ilre  "the  coopera- 
tion, the  good  will,  the  m.onl  courage,  the 
determination;,  the  good  sense,  and  the 
patriotism  of  every  single  American." 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Bdwasd  KKmrxoT. 
speaking  in  the  VS.  Senate  in  behalf  of  the 
bill,  declared: 

"My  brother  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  to  state  publicly  that  segre- 
gation is  morally  wrong.  His  heart  and  his 
soul  an  in  this  bill.  If  his  life  and  death 
had  a  meaning,  it  was  that  we  should  not 
hate  but  love  one  another;  we  should  use 
our  powers  not  to  create  conditions  of  op- 
IN-ession  that  lead  to  violence,  but  conditions 
of  freedom  that  lead  to  peace  •  •  •  the  bill 
aboxmds  with  reasonableness,  with  concilia- 
tion, with  voluntary  procedures,  with  mod- 
erate approach  toward  its  goals.  With  pro- 
visions as  mild  as  these  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  even  in  passing  the  bill,  we  are  still 
relying  primarily  on  the  decency  and  toler- 
ance and  conscience  of  the  Amnlcan  people 
to  secure  these  lights  tor  Negro  citizens." 

VI.   APERSPKCnVX 

What  is  not  yet  adequately  recognized  is 
that  generally  the  South  has  engaged  in  a 
20th-century  program  of  interposition  and 
nullificationr— that  is,  civil  disobedience,  an 
official  civil  disobedience  supported  by  an  of- 
ficial police  state.  So  encrvisted  is  this  civil 
disobedience  that  criminal  justice  for  the 
southern  Negro,  notwithstanding  the  historic 
decisions  of  the  UJ5.  Supreme  Court,  Is  not 
much  further  advanced  than  It  was  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  the  Scottsb<xt>  case. 

Law  in  the  South  has  not  been  an  expres- 
sion of  equality  and  justice,  but  a  weapon  of 
power  for  white  suiM-emacy.  oadal  and  un- 
official power,  instltutlonallaed  and  struc- 
tured on  ii^ilte  sxipremacy.  has  used  police- 
state  methods,  the  knock  on  the  door  in 
the  night,  the  arrest,  the  detention,  the  as- 
sault, siu^elllance.  the  threat,  the  boycott, 
publishing  of  names  for  vlsitaticm  and  retri- 
bution, the  denial  of  job  or  loan  or  mort- 
gage to  thwart  not  only  the  Negro  but  to 
silence  the  great  mass  of  whites  who  incho- 
ately  want  to  "disenthrall  themselves"  and 
find  their  own  way  to  decency  Indeed,  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Negro  are  not  only  in- 
divisible from,  his  civil  liberties,  but  also  are 
Indivisible  from  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
whites.  The  coalition  and  conq>lracy  of  the 
police,  white  citizen  councils  and  their  en- 
tourage have  with  precision  and  pervasive- 
ness intimidated  the  white  cootununity  by  a 
network  of  economic,  political  and  physical 
devices  to  the  point  where  a  consciousness 
is  beginning  to  form — a  consciousness  that 
the  Negro  struggle  for  civil  rights  is  pcul.  of 
the  greater  enterprise,  of  both  Negro  and 
whites,  for  donocracy.  dignity,  and  decency. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  may  find  its 
significance  as  part  of  that  oonsciousness. 
When  schools  are  closed  to  all  to  evade  com- 
pliance with  law  and  integration,  the  desire 
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more  mergings  and  connections 
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national   purpose   and   sectional 
Inatlon.    The  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
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MegiQ  in  his  struggle  has  the  National 
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nouncetn  sits   of   the   Court,   the   Congress, 
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and  rlghtness  will  have  a  better 

lay  with  electoral  reapportionment 

well  to  poetxire  a  political  reallne- 

will  challenge  the  100-year  coali- 

en  the  conservative  Republicans 

s  mthern  Democrats  that  has  Influ- 

1  >t  entirely  shaped  American  policy 

ssue.    Justice  and  rlghtness  have 

c  tiance  because  this  is  the  century 

Lon  man  and  the  winds  of  change 

over  every  latitude  of  the  world. 

policy  and  foreign  policy  are  two 

same  coin.    America  must  serve 

purpose  everywhere — "to  secure 

governments    are    Instituted 

An  America  that  is  true  to 

pxirpose.  will  not  be  false  to  any 

nation   that   is   the   servant   of 

be  the  master  of  Its  security. 

effort  mxist  be  seen  as  part  of  the 

of  the  United  States  as  one  nation 

of  hxmian  rights,  economic 

peace. 

liberty   means   a   confrontation 

i  Outh*s  oOclal  and  unofficial  civil 

1 ».    The  perspective  with  which  to 

^vll  Rights  Act  of  1064  is  In  terms 

power.    The  power  of  the  Nation 

-eased  in  law.    Will  It  be  expressed 

he  act  will  afford  a  legal  basis  for 

assertion  of,  and  demonstration 

But  equality  of  right  rests 

of  power,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 

be  equal  to  its  power.    Dean 

of  Tale  Law  School,  tn  the 

I  League  Bulletin,  June  1964, 

1  tils  way: 

>e  clear  about  what  this  proposi- 

( ;  we  can  hope  that  the  President 

ri  markable  fervor  of  his  being,  will 

persuading  Southern  Governors 

the  law  with  regard  to  voting, 

'>8,  and  public  accommodations, 

will  persuade  Northern  Gover- 

the  law  with  regard  to  schools, 

Jobs.    But  we  must-  be  prepared 

tlon  If  his  mission  Is  only  partly 

The  massive  resistance  to  law  of 

is  no  longer  tolerable.    It  will 

recognized  for  what  It  has  been 


and  la— a  movement  of  clvU  disobedience— 
and  dealt  with  as  such. 

"We  shall  have  to  develop  procedures  erf 
law  enforcement  commensurate  in  scope  with 
the  defiance  of  law  we  confront  today.    Take 
the  case  of  Juries  and  of  voting,  two  of  the 
most    basic    protections    of    the    individual 
against  the  state.    There  is  no  possible  doubt 
that  Jury  commissioners  and  voting  registrars 
are  breaking  the  law  of  the  Nation  in  many 
parts  of  the  South.     But  the  Nation  is  not 
Inyjotent.    There  are  remedies  which  can  and 
should  be  Invoked  unless  the  course  of  dis- 
obedience Is  soon  abandoned.    I  have  In  mind 
the  potentials  for  action   by  the   Congress 
which  are  here  in  two  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; In  that  momentous  sentence  in  article 
IV— once  called  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Con- 
stitution—which  provides   that   the   United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government;  and 
In  the  equally  momentous  sentences  of  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  which  give 
Congress  the  power  to  enforce  each  of  those 
amendments  by  appropriate  legislation 

"I  contend  that  a  State  which  systemati- 
cally denlea  the  vote  to  a  half  or  a  third  cm-  a 
quarter  of  Its  citizens  does  not  possess  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  And  I  con- 
tend that  the  grants  of  power  to  Congress 
in  the  three  great  amendments  which  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War  permit  adequate  and 
effective  national  action  to  hold  the  States 
to  high  national  standards  In  dealing  with 
the  rights,  privUeges.  and  Immunities  of  our 
people  wherever  State  action,  or  custom  hav- 
ing the  force  of  law,  operates  to  restrict 
them  •  •   •. 

"It  Is  important  to  avoid  self-deception 
and  self-congratulation.  Opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  however  eloquent,  are  words, 
means  to  social  Improvements,  never  to  be 
confused  with  Improvement  Itself.  I  do  not 
imdervalue  the  power  of  eloquence  In  human 
affairs,  nor  the  strength  of  our  loyalty  to  the 
values  tor  which  the  Supreme  Court  speaks. 
But  In  the  end  the  Court's  work  will  prevail 
only  If  we  make  it  prevail,  all  of  us,  those  in 
high  positions  and  In  little  ones,  our  visitors 
from  Olympus  and  those  who  labor  in  nelgh- 
bcwhoods  and  precincts  and  churches  and  In 
the  humble  local  committees  meeting  at 
night.  In  old  school  buildings  or  city  halls, 
where  the  decisions  are  made  that  truly  de- 
termine the  quality  of  our  society." 

What  "procediires  of  law  enforcement" 
may  be  "commensurate  in  scope  with  the 
defiance  of  law  we  confront  today"  bids  weU 
to  be  an  abiding  question.  The  irrepressible 
Negro  assertion  and  the  immovable  southern 
denial  pose  the  historic  question  of  what 
quality  and  quantity  of  Federal  force  will  be 
necessary  to  nationalize  civil  rights  In  the 
United  States.  "Tlie  road  to  compliance," 
said  President  JcAnson,  "will  be  long  and 
hard."  ^ 


July  16,  1965 


that  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kenn.^- 
took  military  action  at  Little  Rock  in  im7 
and  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1962 

,T!^  ^T  P»'o'««»»  also  cited  section  '333 
of  title  10  which  further  empowers  the  P~« 
Went  to  use  "any  other  means"— not  onlv 
troops,  but  also  Federal  marshals— "to  bud 
press  In  a  State,  any  Insurrection,  domestic 
violencey    unlawful     combination     or    con 
splracy"  whenever  such  an  event  denies  eauAi 
protection  to  any  class  of  citizens,  or  "ob 
structs  the  execution  of  the  United  States 
laws  or  Impedes  the  course  of  Justlce-under 
those    laws."      Certainly,    therefore,    newer 
exists   to  deal   with  Mississippi's   denial  of 
Negro  voting  rights  as   guaranteed  bv  thp 
civil  rights  acts  of  1957,  1060,  and  1964. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  ConAltutlon 
leaves  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order  exclusively  to  the  States  through  the 
reserved  police  powers  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment. The  professors  declare  that  this  artm. 
ment  has  been  without  merit  since  1879  when 
the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's power  to  command  obedience  to 
Its  laws  "on  every  foot  of  American  soil  " 
Mr.  Kennedy's  critics  noted  that  prudence 
may  curb  these^  powers  In  Mississippi.  But 
it  is,  they  said,  "disappointing  and  ironic 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  has 
been  bold  beyond  precedent  In  successfully 
urging  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Judiciary 
possessed  the  broadest  powers  to  enforce 
constitutional  assurances  of  equality,  should 
now  discover  nonexistent  barriers  to  ekecu- 
tive  action."  T 

It  remains  for  the  future  to  disclose 
whether  or  not  a  national  standard  of  "lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  aU"  in  "one  nation,"  a 
truly  United  States,  can  be  obtained  without 
the  invocation  of  these  executive  i^ers. 
Civil  rights  In  the  last  century  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  so  much  a  question 
of  adequate  law;  they  have  been  primarily  a 
question  of  adequate  will. 


» H.  Doc.  75,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

»H.  Doc.  124,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

'42UJS.C.  1971. 

«U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  memo- 
randxmi  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  Feb.  28, 
1964,  p.  2. 

» "Constitutional  Bases  for  the  Publ^i  Ac- 
commodations Bill,"  report  of  the  Co^unit- 
tee  on  Commerce,  VS.  Senate,  on  S.  1732, 
88th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  S.  Rept.  No.  872,  pp. 
8a-fl2. 

•109U.S.  3  (1883). 

^  See  Time  magazine,  July  10, 1964.      » 
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The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  urged  the  President 
to  consider  "taking  over"  race-torn  Missis- 
sippi. Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  re- 
plied that  the  Federal-State  relationship  for- 
bids "preventive  police  action."  Twenty- 
nine  professors  at  Harvard,  Yale.  Columbia, 
New  Tork  University.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Boston  College  challenged  Mr.  Kennedy's 
opinion  in  an  open  letter  on  this  pivotal 
question.^ 

The  law  professors  stated  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  fully  empowered  since 
Reconstruction  to  "take  protective  action  In 
the  circumstances  that  now  prevail  in  Mis- 
sissippi." They  cited  section  332  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  use  State  militia  and  Federal 
troops  "whenever  he  considers  that  unlawful 
obstructions,  combinations  or  assemblages,  or 
rebellions  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  make  it  impracticable  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  any  State  or 
territory  by  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial 
proceedings."     It    was    under    this    statute 
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Growing  Nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe 
Emphasized  in  Address  by  W.  L  Cliil- 
(on  III,  Knowledgeable  Joomalist  and 
Publisher  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va^ 
Gazette 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

07   WEST  vntGXNlA 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.-JiANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  trend  among  the  nations  of  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  bloc  is  one 
of  growing  independence  and  national- 
ism. For  several  years  knowledgeable 
observers  of  the  international  scene  have 
noted  increasing  Indications  that  the 
Ironclad  control  formerly  exercised  by 
the  Soviet  Union  over  her  satellites  Is 
gradually  relaxing. 

In  the  West,  these  changes  are  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  analysis  and  discussion. 
Generally  speaking,  we  tend  to  view  as 
a  positive  sign  any  evidence  of  individual 
thinking  or  self-sufQciency  on  the  part 
of  nations  of  the  bloc.  We  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  self-determination  will 
be  practiced  in  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as 
In  the  more  democratic  countries. 

Mr.  President,  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
formative address  has  recently  been 
given  on  this  timely  subject  by  W.  E. 
Chilton  m,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette.  Speak- 
ing before  the  Rotarians  of  Charleston 
on  Friday.  July  16.  1965.  Mr.  Chilton 
drew  from  his  own  experiences  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  newspaper  publisher's  study 
group  which  recently  toured  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Chilton  believes  that  change  must 
inevitably  come  among  the  Communist 
nations — that  growing  compeUtion.  the 
desire  for  profits  and  other  indications 
of  a  turn  toward  capitalism  are  combin- 
ing to  speed  up  the  process.  He  states 
that: 

There  is  cause  for  thinking  that  eventually 
these  nations  might  know  an  adaptation  of 
democracy  that  many  political  theorists 
maintain  Is  an  Imperative  of  popular,  repre- 
sentative government.  And,  If  free  enter- 
prise really  takes  hold  In  the  economic 
arena,  who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the 
more  Important  political  arena? 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  news 
article  reporting  on  this  significant  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Chilton  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Charleston  Gazette  of  Sat- 
urday, July  17.  1965.  and  was  written  by 
James  F.  Dent  of  the  Gazette  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Appendix 

CoMMUKisr  Umrr  Scbn  PAonfc — ^East  Ev- 

BOFB  "Cbawob  ImnrABLK" 
(By  James  F.  Dent) 

Each  nation  in  Eastern  Europe  is  distinct 
from  every  other  aiation  and  it  Isnt  possible 
to  generalize  about  the  type  of  communism 
found  in  each  country  for  the  degree  of  con- 
trol differs  appreciably  from  nation  to  nation, 
W.  E.  Chilton  III,  president  and  publUher 
of  the  Gazette,  told  Charleston  Rotarians 
Friday. 

Earlier  this  year,  Chilton  was  a  member  of 
a  newspaper  publisher's  study  group  which 
toured  the  U.SJS.R.  and  the  Communist  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe. 

"Let's  take  the  subject  of  religlcm."  Chil- 
ton said.  "Outerbrldge  Horsey,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Czechoslovakia,  told  our  group 
that  the  Intensity  of  religious  (^pressioa 
among  Soviet  satellites  depends  on  the  popu- 
lace of  the  different  coimtrles.  The  party,  in 
other  words,  can  depress  religion  just  so 
much. 

"In  Czechoslovakia,  where  religious  skep- 
ticism has  existed  for  many  years,  religion 
has  been  greatly  depressed.  In  Pcdand.  the 
party  has  had  to  relax  Its  contiol.  In  Ru- 
mania, in  the  last  national  elections,  not 
only  were  representatives  of  the  dominant 
Rumanian  Orthodox;,  religion  elected  to  the 
national  assembly  but  so  too  were  places  re- 
served In  the  same  assembly  for  representa- 
tives of  several  minority  religions  including, 
if  I  remember  correctly.  Judaism.  Roman 
Oatboliclsm,  and  Lutheran." 

Economic  controls  also  vary  widely.  Chilton 
said,  "and  it's  quite  apparent  numerous 
capitalistic  devices  have  been  and  are  being 
Introduced — even  into  Mother  Russia." 

In  Yugoslavia,  he  said,  70  percent  of  the 
rural  land  is  privately  owned  although  the 
private  owner  is  allowed  to  hold  no  more 
than  about  12  acres.  Private  businesses  also 
are  to  be  fovmd  In  Yugoslavia,  most  in  the 
arts  and  native  crafts  Industries,  but  no 
private  business  can  employ  more  than  Ave 
persons. 

-StlU,"  he  said,  "astonishing  reforms  have 
been  initiated  to  spur  collectives  to  po-oduce 
more  and  better  quality  goods.  Collectives 
are  owned  by  those  wm-klng  for  them  and 
enjoy  considerable  autonomy.  Some  ccdlec- 
tlves  even  go  bankrupt.  Collectives  compete 
against  each  other.  Large  wage  differentials 
exist  and,  after  taxes,  the  collective,  subject 
to  UMijorlty  will,  can  do  what  It  wishes  with 
the  remainder  or  what  we'd  call  profit. 

"Taxes  are  moderate — 0  to  16  percent. 
The  Yugoslav  Government  uses  Its  tax  powers 
to  promote  or  build  up  certain  enterprises  It 
believes  are  essential  to  national  growth. 
Forgiven  taxes,  however,  m\ist  be  used  for 
expansion.  They  cannot  supplement  salaries 
or  be  paid  out  In  bonuses." 

Many  of  the  reforms  Instituted  by  Yugo- 
slavia are  being  tried  in  other  Eastern  Etux>- 
pean  countries,  he  said,  and  are  proving  their 
merit  with  workers  and  consumers. 

"If  I'm  right."  he  said,  "that  these  reforms 
smack  suspiciously  of  capitalistic  principles 
of  reward  and  punishment,  there  is  cause 
for  thinking  that  eventually  these  nations 
might  know  an  economic  adaptation  of  de- 
mocracy that  many  political  theorists  main- 
tain Is  an  Imperative  of  popular,  representa- 
tive government.  And,  If  free  enterprise 
really  takes  hold  In  the  economic  arena,  who 
knows  what  may  happen  in  the  more  impor- 
tant political  arena?" 


Caiilton  said  be  t2iought  U  the  United 
States  and  Russia  could  reach  agreement  on 
certain  issues  peculiar  to  Europe,  economic 
and  political  change  would  sweep  through 
Eastern  and  Central  and  Balkan  Europe.  He 
gave  five  reasons  for  this  belief. 

"First,"  he  said,  "every  one  of  these  na- 
tions is  exp>erlenclng  a  tremendous  rise  In 
nationalism  and  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  loosening.  Second,  universal  education 
is  producing  a  more  knowledgeable,  more 
demanding  citizenry.  Third,  trade  and  tour- 
ism are  being  promoted  tn  all  these  nations 
and  particularly  are  they  desired  with  the 
West  to  reduce  the  existing  hard  currency 
shortage.  Fourth,  throughout  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  manufacturers  of  communism  are 
dying  off.  Replacing  them  is  a  new  breed 
of  Communist,  often  a  specialist  or  a  tech- 
nocrat, totally  uninterested  in  politics. 
Fifth,  the  quarrel  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  isn't  the 
only  manifestation  of  fragmentation  in  the 
Communist  world. 

"Communist  unity,  formerly  so  pronounced 
in  Eastern  Europe,  isn't  nearly  so  pronounced 
today.  Albania  is  allied  with  China. 
Rumania  three  times  voted  in  the  United 
Nations  differently  from  the  way  the  So- 
viets voted.  Yugoslavia  can  be  depended 
ui>on  by  the  Soviet  Union  only  iq)  to  a  point. 
Polish,  Czechoslovaklan,  and  Hungarian  ties 
with  Russia  have  slackened  and  would  be 
slackened  more  were  the  problem  of  the 
two  Germanics  settled." 

Change  Is  coming  to  Eastern  Europe,  he 
said,  "and  these  changes  will  have  a  {h-o- 
found  impact  on  the  lives  and  on  tke  gov- 
ernments of  these  nations  and  they  will  be 
for  the  better — ^for  them  and  for  us." 

In  Hungary  last  year,  he  pointed  out,  600,- 
000  Hungarians  visited  the  West.  "The 
Czechoslovaklan  Assistant  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture told  o\ir  group  that  of  14  million  Czechs 
150,000  have  put  aside  In  special  bank  ac- 
counts the  full  purchase  price  of  a  new 
automobile.  The  Government  can't  gratify 
this  demand  at  this  time,  he  stated,  because 
It  has  other  commitments  it  must  fulfllL 
Yet  how  long  can  the  Government  refuse  to 
satisfy  so  many  citizens?" 

In  Poland  and  Hungary,  he  said,  it  was 
possible  to  buy  5  days  late  lnternatlon|Ll 
editions  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Trlbime.  He  was  able,  he  said, 
on  the  radio  in  his  hotel  room  to  pick  up 
the  British  Broadcasting  Co.  programs  and 
an  American  station  in  Munich.  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airlines  will  shortly  Institute  nonstop 
jet  service  between  Prague  and  New  York 
City. 

"It  is  no  doubt  trite  to  say  that  change 
is  coming  anywhere,"  Chilton  said,  "since 
change  Is  a  continuing  occurrence  In  natxu'e 
and  in  the  human  condition  and  In  Institu- 
tions man  establishes.  However.  I  think  few 
would  debate  the  point  that  the  world  had 
ever  previously  experienced  in  so  compacted 
a  q>ace  in  time  such  explosive  change. 
How  we  all  adjust  and  adapt  to  these  ex- 
plosions will  determine  whether  the  world 
survives. 

"I  would  Uke  to  suggest  that  peaceful 
adaptation  and  adjustment  depend  as  much 
on  our  Intelligence  and  restraint  and  sen- 
sible aspirations  as  upon  those  peoples  and 
nations  we  now  look  upon  with  susplcloa 
and  hostility.  Indeed.  I'm  not  ao  sore  that 
from  us  a  greater  understanding  will  be  de- 
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since  we  bave  so  much  more  to 
spliltuaUj  and  materlaUy." 

(  ueetlcxi  and  answer  period  following 

-  Chilton  said  that  Hungary  i4^>eared 

freest  nation  In  the  eastern  bloc. 

that  the  "graynees"  ot  life  In  the 

European  nations  varied  from  coun- 

Bountry   with   Poland   perhaps   the 

of  aU.    "Russia  was  grim,"  he  said. 

all,  I  was  only  there  for  4  days 

Is  a  tremendous  language  barrier. 

mal  reaction.  I  fo\md  both  West 

Berlin  depressing." 

of  the  eastern  nations,  he  said, 
DO  formal  press  censorship  but  "the 
^ows  how  far  he  can  go.    If  he  steps 
line,  hell  probably  be  called  in  for 
down." 
Russia's  contaol  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  nat  ons  of  the  bloc  differs.     "There  is 
consider  ible  control  In  Poland."  he  said,  "be- 
tqe  Poles  still  fear  the  Germans  and 
retain  close  ties  to  their  big  Slavic 
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original  Intention,  you  know,  was 

*»  satellite  nations  into  agrlcxiltural 

with  Industry  Isased  In  Russia,    But 

1  lastem  European  nations  are  devel- 

'    own  Industries." 
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»  cCORIiiACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

1    1965.  Hon.  Dean  Rusk.  Secre- 

^tate,  delivered  an  Important  and 

*  address,  entitled  "Vietnam: 
to  Peace",  before  the  Amer- 

Servlce    Association    at 

D.C. 

Rusk's  address  clearly  states 

reason  for  our  policy  and 

In  South  Vietnam  and  In 

Asia.    His  address  Is  an  effec- 

of  oin:  justlficatlcm  in 

our  national  Interest  and  in  the 

of  world  peace. 

Rusk's  address  Is  also  an 

»  WPeasers.  those  filled  with 

to  the  many  people  who  are 

a  dream  world  of  hope — like 

of  millions  here  and  In  other 

when  Hitler  galloped  across 

of  world  history,  leaving  In 

the    terrible    experiences    of 

n.    Firm  leadership  In  cer- 

(Vean  countries  at  that  time 

averted  World  War  II  but 

.   did  not  exist, 
leadership  now  might  avert 
«rrlble  and  even  more  destruc- 
d  conflict. 
I  mong  other  things.   Secretary 

*  said: 
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hive 
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'  Tbo  worry  about  bridges  and  bar- 
j  ammunition  dimips  would  do  well 
tlielr  sympathy  instead  to  the  dally 
terror  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  remarks  I  Include  the  splendid 
address  ]  nade  by  Secretary  Rusk. 
Vr^THJkM:  PoDk  Sixpb  to  Pbacb 


very  great  jdeasure  for  me  to  be 
\M  a  i^vllege  for  me  to  salute  my 


colleagues,  present  and  retired,  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude 
of  President  Johnson  and  the  American  peo- 
ple for  a  service  which  is  marked  by  so  much 
c(»npetence,  dedication,  and  personal  com- 
mitment. 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago  President 
Johnson  spoke  to  the  world  about  Vietnam 
sA  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more. Today  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
same  subject — to  you  who  know  that  such 
problems  have  deep  roots,  to  you  who  have 
lived  through  and  worked  upon  such  prob- 
lems before,  and  to  you  who  know  that  such 
matters  can  gravely  affect  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  the  prospects  for  general  peace. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  has  continued 
since  April  and  Indeed  has  grown  the  more 
severe.  The  harsh  resistance  of  the  C!om- 
munists  to  any  form  of  discussions  or  nego- 
tiation continues.  The  effort  to  destroy  the 
freedcan  of  Vietnam  has  been  expanded. 
The  trial  by  fire  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
goes  on.  Their  own  resistance  has  been 
courageous,  but  the  need  for  American  res- 
olution and  for  American  action  has  in- 
creased. 

AGGRESSION    FROM    THE    NORTH 

The  root  of  the  trouble  in  Vietnam  is  today 
Just  what  It  was  in  April  and  has  been  at 
least  since  1960 — a  cruel  and  sustained  at- 
tack by  North  Vietnam  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  a  brutal 
war — marked  by  terror  and  sneak  attack,  and 
by  the  klUlng  of  women  and  children  in  the 
night.  This  campaign  of  terror  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  spring. 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  served  in  Viet- 
nam may  find  it  hard  to  understand  Just 
how  ugly  this  war  of  aggression  has  been. 
From  1961  to  the  present  date  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  have  lost  some  25,- 
000  dead  and  51,000  wounded.  In  propor- 
tion to  population,  these  South  Vietnamese 
losses  are  10  times  as  great  as  those  sufifered 
by  Americans  In  the  Korean  war,  and  larger 
than  oiu'  losses  In  World  War  II. 

Even  more  terrible  than  these  military 
losses  are  the  cruelties  of  assassination  and 
kidnapping  among  civilian  officials  and  CKXii- 
nary  citiaens.  In  the  last  18  months,  for 
example,  more  than  2,000  local  offlcials  and 
civilians  have  been  murdered.  When  an  offi- 
cial is  not  fo\md  at  home,  often  his  wife 
and  children  are  slain  in  his  place.  It  is  as 
If  in  ovur  own  coimtry  some  35,000  civic  lead- 
ers or  their  famUies  were  to  be  killed  at  night 
by  stealth  and  terror. 

These  are  the  methods  of  the  Vietcong. 
This  is  the  test  to  which  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam have  gallantly  responded. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  north,  heavy  infiltra- 
tion has  continued.  Intelligence  now  shows 
that  some  40,000  had  come  down  before  the 
end  of  1964.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year — 
well  before  the  beginning  of  our  own  air  op- 
erations against  North  Vietnam — the  infiltra- 
tion of  regiilar  North  Vietnamese  army  units 
was  begun,  and  important  elements  of  that 
army  are  now  known  to  be  In  place  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  where  they  have  no  right 
to  be. 

And  so  we  face  a  deliberate  and  long-ma- 
tured decision  by  a  persistent  aggressor  to 
raise  the  stakes  of  war.  Apparently  this  was 
their  answer  to  our  own  repeated  affirma- 
tion that  we  ourselves  did  not  wish  a  larger 
war.  Apparently  a  totalltsirian  regime  has 
once  again  misunderstood  the  desire  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  for  peace  and  has  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  they  can  have  a 
larger  war  without  risks  to  themselves.  And 
hence  the  alrstrtkes  against  military  targets 
In  North  Vietnam. 

These  actions  have  made  Lnflltration 
harder.  They  have  Increased  the  cost  of  ag- 
gression. Without  them  South  Vietnam 
today  would  face  still  stronger  forces  from 
the  North. 


These  measm-ed  air  <^)eratlons  have  donis 
what  we  expected  them  to  do— neither  more 
nor  less.  For  air  attack  alone  cannot  brine 
peace.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think 
It  wrong  to  hit  the  logtstlos  of  aggression 
It  Is  the  aggression  Itself  that  Is  the  wronir" 
Those  who  worry  about  bridges  and  barracla' 
and  ammunition  dumps  would  do  well  to 
give  theh:  sympathy  Instead  to  the  dallv  vic- 
tims of  terror  In  South  Vietnam. 

EFFORTS  TO  NEGOTIATE 

The  other  side  is  obviously  not  yet  readv 
for  peace.  In  these  last  months,  the  friends 
of  peace  in  many  lands  have  sought  to  move 
this  dangerous  matter  to  the  conference 
table.  But  one  proposal  after  another  has 
been  contemptuously  rejected. 

We  and  others,  for  example,  have  sought 
to  clear  a  way  for  a  conference  on  Laos  and 
a  conference  on  C5ambodlar-two  neighboring 
coimtries  where  progress  toward  peace  mi^ 
be  reflected  in  Vietnam  Itself.  But  these  ef- 
forts have  been  blocked  by  North  Vietnam 
and  by  Oommxmist  China. 

Twice  there  has  been  an  effort  at  discus- 
sions  through  the  United  Nations— first  In 
the  Security  CouncU  after  the  August  at- 
tacks in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  and  later  this 
AprU,  when  Secretary  General  U  Thant  con- 
sidered visits  to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  to  ex- 
plore the  posslbllltleB  of  peace.  But  hi  Au- 
gust there  was  a  refusal  by  Hanoi  to  come 
to  the  Security  OouncU.  And  In  April  both 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  not  receive  U  Thant.  and  both  regimes 
made  plain  their  view  that  the  United  Na- 
tions la  not  competent  to  deal  with  that 
matter. 

Repeatedly  our  friends  In  Britain,  as  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  Geneva  conference,  have 
sought  a  path  to  settlement — first  by  working 
toward  a  new  conference  In  Geneva  and  then 
by  a  visit  of  a  senior  British  statesman.  But 
the  effort  for  a  conference  in  Geneva  was 
blocked,  and  the  dlstlngailshed  British  trav- 
eler was  told  that  he  should  stay  away  from 
Pelplng  and  Hanoi. 

Twice  In  April  we  made  additional  eflforts 
of  our  own.  In  Baltimore  the  President  of- 
fered imcondltional  discussions  with  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  call 
this  offer  a  "hoax."  At  that  time  the  17  non- 
alined  nations  had  appealed  for  a  peaceful 
solution,  by  negotiations  without  precondi- 
tions. This  pn^KMal  was  accepted  on  our 
side.  It  was  rejected  by  Hanoi  and  by  Pel- 
plng. And  some  of  its  authors  were  labeled 
"monstera  and  freaks." 

The  President  of  India  made  constructive 
proposals — for  an  end  of  hostilities  and  an 
Afro-Asian  patrol  force.  To  us  this  proposal 
was  full  of  Interest  and  hope.  But  by  Hanoi 
and  Red  China  It  was  rejected  as  a  betrayal. 

Our  own  Government  and  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  in  May,  suspended  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  This  action  was 
made  known  to  the  other  side  to  see  Lf  there 
would  be  a  response  in  kind.  This  special 
effort  for  peace  was  denounced  in  Hanoi  as 
a  "wornout  trick"  and  denoimced  in  Pelplng 
as  a  swindle.  To  those  who  complain  that 
that  so-called  "pause"  was  not  long  enough, 
I  would  simply  report  that  the  harsh  reac- 
tion of  the  other  side  was  fully  known  before 
the  attacks  were  resumed.  And  I  would  also 
recall  that  we  held  our  hand  for  more  than 
4  years  while  tens  of  thousands  of  armed 
men  invaded  the  South  and  every  attempt  at 
peaceful  settlement  failed. 

HANOI'S    RESPONSE 

Reports  in  the  first  half  of  June  have  con- 
firmed that  all  these  violent  rejections  are 
in  fact  what  they  app>ear  to  be — clear  proof 
that  what  Is  wanted  today  In  Hanoi  is  a 
military  victory,  not  peace,  and  that  Hanoi 
Is  not  even  prepared  for  discussions  unless 
it  is  accepted  In  advance  that  there  will  be 
a  Communist-dominated  government  in  Sai- 
gon, and  unless  too — so  far  as  we  can  deter- 
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Dine — American   forces   are   withdrawn   In 
advance. 

So  this  record  is  clear.  And  ther*  Is  sab- 
gtance  in  Senator  Pulbrlght's  conclusion  that 
"It  seems  clear  that  the  Communist  powers 
ftill  hope  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  in 
gouth  Vietnam  and  for  this  reason  are  at 
present  uninterested  In  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement."  For  the  simple  truth 
Is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  diplomatic  pro- 
cedures, machinery  or  process  by  which  a 
desire  for  peace  can  be  registered — that  there 
is  no  procedural  miracle  through  which  peace 
can  be  obtained  If  one  side  is  determined  to 
continue  the  war. 

As  I  have  said,  Hanoi  is  presently  adamant 
■gainst  negotiation  or  any  avenue  to  peace. 
Pelplng  is  even  more  so,  and  one  can  plainly 
icad  the  declared  doctrine  and  purpose  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.  They  are  looking 
keyond  the  ciirrent  conflict  to  the  hope  of 
tfomlnation  in  all  of  southeast  Asia — and  in- 
deed beyond. 

But  one  finds  it  harder  to  understand  Han- 
oi's aversion  to  discussion.  More  Immedl- 
stely  than  the  Chinese,  the  North  Vietnamese 
face  the  costs  and  dangers  of  conflict.  They, 
too,  must  fear  the  ambitions  of  Conununlst 
China  in  southeast  Asia.  Yet  they  are  still 
on  the  path  of  violence,  insisting  upon  the 
forceful  commiinlzatlon  of  South  Vietnam 
and  refusing  to  let  their  brothers  In  the 
South  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  peace. 

In  recent  weeks,  after  2  months  of  re- 
duced activity,  the  enemy  has  sharply  quick- 
ened the  tempo  of  his  military  action  in  the 
Bouth.  Since  early  May,  major  Vietcong 
units  have  returned  to  the  battlefield,  and 
already  a  series  of  sharp  engagements  has 
shown  us  that  the  fighting  through  the  sum- 
mer may  be  hard.  Setbacks  have  occmred 
ftnd  serioiis  defeats  have  been  avoided  only 
by  the  combination  of  continuing  Vietnamese 
bravery  and  effective  air  and  other  types 
of  support. 

Losses  on  both  sides  have  been  heavy. 
Prom  April  first  to  date,  we  have  had  con- 
firmed repKjrta  of  almost  5,000  Vietcong  dead. 
almost  3,000  South  Vietnamese,  and  almost 
100  Americans.  We  must  expect  these  losses 
to  continue — and  our  own  losses  may  in- 
crease. 

ROLK  or  tr.S.  FOBCBB 

Since  March  we  have  deployed  nine  bat- 
talions of  flghUng  men  to  South  Vietnam. 
Six  more  are  on  their  way.  For  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  AprU.  "We  wUl  not  be  defeated. 
We  win  not  grow  tired.  •  •  •  We  will  do 
everything  necessary  •  •  •  and  we  wjll  do  only 
what  is  •  •  •  necessary." 

Our  own  battalions  In  South  Vietnam  hav« 
three  related  tasks.  Their  first  assignment 
was  and  is  to  guard  such  major  Installations 
u  the  airfield  at  Da  Nang.  A  second  and 
closely  related  task  Is  that  of  active  petrol 
In  nearby  areas.  And  the  third  Is  to  join 
in  combat  support  of  Vietnamese  forces — 
when  such  help  is  requested  and  when  our 
•ommander.  General  Westmoreland,  believes 
it  should  be  given. 

American  forces  so  committed  will  carry 
with  them  the  determined  support  of  our 
people.  These  men  know,  as  all  our  people 
know,  that  what  they  do  is  done  for  freedom 
»nd  peace,  in  Vietnam,  in  other  continents, 
and  here  at  home. 

SUPPORT   FOR    U.S.    ACTION 

In  authorizing  combat  missions  for  o\ir 
ground  forces  in  Vietnam,  the  President  acted 
to  meet  his  constitutional  responsibilities  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  has  recognized  the 
obligations  of  this  Nation  under  the  South- 
east Asia  TVeaty.  which  the  Senate  approved 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  1.  He  has  acted  under  the 
Joint  resolution  of  August  1964.  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2 — and  passed 
the  House  with  no  opposing  vote.  This  reso- 
hition  expresses  our  national  readiness — as 
the  President  determines — "to  take  all  nec- 
essary measm^s  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
sgalnst  the  forces  of  the  United  States"  and 


"all  necessary  «teps.  including  the  use  oT 
•rmad  force"  to  help  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asian  members  of  the  8BATO  who  ask  for 
help  to  preserve  thslr  freedom. 

The  President  has  acted  on  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  the  American  leaders  In 
Saigon  and  his  senior  civil  and  military 
advisers  in  Washington. 

He  has  acted  in  full  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

And  he  has  acted  on  his  own  considered 
Judgment  of  what  Is  necessary  at  this  time 
to  stop  aggression. 

This  decision — like  all  of  our  decisions  in 
Vietnam — is  open  to  review  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  open  to  reversal  if  it  does 
not  have  their  support.  But  the  leaders  of 
the  Congress  have  been  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation,  and  no  such  prospect 
should  stimulate  the  hopes  of  enemies  or 
the  fears  of  friends.  For  America  is  not 
divided  in  her  determination  nor  weak  in 
her  will. 

In  Vietnam  today  we  face  one  more  chal- 
lenge in  the  long  line  of  dangers  we  have, 
unhappily,  had  to  meet  and  master  for  a  gen- 
eration. We  have  had  to  show  both 
strength  and  restraint — courage  and  cool- 
ness— for  Iran  and  for  Greece,  for  Berlin, 
and  for  Korea,  In  the  Formosa  Strait,  and  in 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  We  mean  to  show 
the  same  determination  and  coolness  now. 

In  1954  President  Elsenhower  pledged  our 
support  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  to 
assist  that  Government,  as  he  put  It,  "In 
developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  vlatde 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  sub- 
version or  aggression  through  military 
means."  And  this  determination  was  re- 
affirmed again  and  again  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. "We  are  going  to  stay  here,"  he  said. 
"We  are  not  going  to  withdraw  from  that 
effort."    An-'  that  is  our  position  still. 

FIRICNZSS    AND    RESTRAINT 

Now.  as  in  April,  as  the  President  put  it. 
"We  will  use  our  power  with  restraint  and 
with  all  the  wisdom  that  we  can  command." 
For  it  Is  others,  and  not  we,  who  have  in- 
creased the  scale  of  fighting.  It  Is  others, 
and  not  we.  who  have  made  threats  of  gravely 
widened  conflict.  The  firmness  with  which 
we  resist  aggression  Is  matched  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which  we  will  refrain  from  Ill- 
advised  adventiire. 

A  few — a  very  few — may  believe  tiiat  tm- 
llmlted  war  can  take  the  place  of  the  sus- 
tained and  steady  effort  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. Just  as  there  may  be  a  few — a  very 
few — ^who  think  we  should  pull  out  and  leave 
a  friendly  people  to  their  fate.  But  the 
American  people  want  neither  rashness  nor 
surrender.  They  want  flmuiess  and  re- 
straint. They  expect  coxmige  and  care.  They 
threaten  no  one.  And  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  threats  by  others. 

KOLX    or    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

This  contest  centers  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  for  the  people  who  live  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  sustained  and  Increasing  in- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam  has  required 
the  measured  use  of  air  attack  on  military 
targets  in  the  north.  We  alone  cannot  de- 
termine the  future— could  we  do  so  there 
would  be  a  prompt  peace.  The  other  side, 
too,  must  decide  alx>ut  the  future.  And  we 
must  hope  they  know — as  we  do — that  in- 
creased aggression  would  be  costly  far  beyond 
the  worth  to  the  aggressor. 

The  political  turmoil  in  South  Vietnam 
has  continued.  It  Is  easy  to  be  impatient 
with  our  friends  In  Scdgon  as  they  struggle 
to  establish  and  sustain  a  stable  government 
xmder  the  stress  of  war.  We  see  there  the 
ferment  of  a  society  still  learning  to  be  free, 
even  while  under  attack  from  beyond  their 
borders. 

We  must  remembor  that  this  ancient  peo- 
ple Is  young  in  its  independence,  restless  In 
its  hopes,  divided  tn  its  religions,  and  varied 
In  Its  regions.  The  turmoil  of  Vietnam  needs 
the  steadf  aetneas  of  Amerloa.   Ourtriendsln 


Vietnam  know,  and  we  know,  that  oar  peo- 
ple and  our  troops  must  work  and  fl^t  to- 
gether. Neither  of  us  can  do  the  work  at 
tiM  other.  And  the  main  responstttUity  must 
always  be  with,  and  Is  f  uUy  accepted  by.  the 
Bouth  Vietnamese.  Tet  neither  at  tw  oan  "go 
it  ak»e."  We  would  not  be  there  without 
the  urgent  request  for  asBistanoe  trom  those 
whose  land  this  happens  to  be.  We  have  a 
tested  faith  in  the  enduring  bravery  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  and  they.  In  turn,  can 
count  on  us  with  equal  certainty. 

rORinTLA    FOR    PEACX 

The  people  of  Vietnam  long  for  peace.  And 
the  way  to  peace  is  clear.  Yesterday  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  South  Vietnam  set  forth 
the  fundamental  principles  that  can  provide 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace.  Those  prin- 
ciples. In  summary,  are: 

An  end  to  aggression  and  subTsrsion. 

Freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  chonte  »n/^ 
shape  for  Itself  its  own  destiny  in  con- 
formity with  democratle  principles  and 
without  any  foreign  lnt«lerence  from  what- 
ever sources. 

As  soon  as  aggression  has  ceased,  the  end- 
ing ot  the  military  measiires  now  necessary 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  »«<! 
the  nations  that  have  come  to  its  aid  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam:  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  military  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

And  effective  guarantees  for  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  the  pec^le  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  these  are  the  fundamental  steps.  This 
Is  what  the  arguing  and  the  fighting  is  all 
about.  When  they  are  carried  out,  we  can 
look  forward,  as  we  have  stated  previously 
many  times,  to  the  day  when  relations  be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  can 
be  worked  out  by  peaceful  means.  And  this 
would  include  the  question  of  a  free  decision 
by  the  peoples  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
on  the  matter  of  reunification. 

This  forthright  and  simple  program  meets 
the  hc^MS  of  all  and  attacks  the  interests  of 
none.  It  would  replace  jthe  threat  of  con- 
quest by  the  hope  of  ^gf^p— '  peaceful 
choice. 

A  LOOK  TO  THE 


And  even  while  these  hbpes  of  peace  are 
blocked  for  now  by  aggression,  we  on  our 
side  and  other  nations  have  reaffirmed  our 
deep  commitment  to  the 'peaceful  progress 
of  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  as  a  whole. 
la.  April  the  President  proposed  to  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  to  the  United  Nations  that 
there  be  constructed  a  new  program  of  sup- 
port for  Asian  efforts  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Kugene  Black  to  assist  them.  Now  in  June 
this  work  is  underway.  The  Mekong  River 
jxoject  has  been  given  new  life.  A  new  dftm 
Is  reedy  to  rise  in  Laos.  A  billion-dollar  bank 
is  in  the  making  for  the  devel(^»nent  at 
southeast  Asia.  And  in  Vietnam  itself  new 
imp>etus  has  been  given  to  programs  of  de- 
velopment and  education  and  health. 

So  let  us  call  again  on  other  nations — In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union — to  Join  in  turning 
this  great  region  of  the  world  away  from  the 
waste  and  violence  of  a  brutal  war.  For  the 
hope  of  Asia  is  not  in  relentless  pressure  for 
conquest.  It  is  in  unremitting  hope  for 
progress — a  progress  in  which  rice  production 
could  be  multiplied  manyfold,  where  the 
expectation  of  life  could  be  doubled,  the 
education  of  the  young  could  be  tenfold  what 
it  Lb  today,  and  there  could  be  an  end  of 
cholera  and  tuberculosis  and  intestinal  para- 
sites and  other  hmnan  afflictions. 

In  April  the  President  offered  determina- 
tion against  aggression,  discussion  for  peace, 
and  development  for  the  human  hopes  of 
all.  And  in  June  we  reaffirm  that  threefold 
policy. 

Aggression  has  Increased,  so  that  deter- 
mination mxist  be  greater  than  ever. 

Discussion  is  rejected,  but  our  efforts  to 
find  a  path  to  peace  will  not  be  8tO{^>ed.  We 
have  welcomed  the  new  Initiative  of  Prime 
Mlnlato*  Wilson  and  the  Commonwealth  con- 
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ferenoe  and  regret  that  it  has  received  so 
little  repeptloa  on  the  other  side. 
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Philad<|]plua    Enigma — Political 
by  Grand  Jury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  TH]^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  tCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
15.  196  >,  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin a  titained  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled, '  Political  Probes  by  Grand  Jury." 
The  questions  raised  by  this  editorial 
■  of  concern  to  me,  as  they  are 
many  residents  of  my  State, 
bplieve  other  Members  of  Congress 
interest  as  well.  Therefore,  I 
uiianimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
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Probes 


being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Poi  mcAL   Probes   bt    GRAin>   Jury 


tury  Investigations,   both   Federal 

.   have  been  singularly  ineffec- 

inquisitorlal  bodies  in  Philadelphia 

decade.    In  the  nature  of  things, 

have  had  political  orvcrtones,  in- 

or  interparty,  and  in  the  mysterious 

olltteal  matters,  what  seems  in  the 

to  be   a   mountain   ends   xkp  by 

becoming  a  molehill  as  far  as  re- 

concemed. 

afnoipt  ending  of  the  Federal  probe 

election  fratids  In  the  1964  n.S. 

Democratic  primary  Is  a  good  ez- 

Cblef  n^.  Dlstirlct  Judge  Thomas 

dismissed  the  Jury  which  had  been 


by  the  Justice  Department  when, 

it  was  apparent  the  panel  would  l>e 

^icit  any  eyidenoe  Justifying  in- 
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t^Testlgation  grew  out  of  the  primary 

Secretary     of     Internal     Affairs 

Blatt  narrowly  defeated  Supreme 

ifi  Michael  A.  Musmanno,  but  only 

recotmts  showed  that  Miss  Blatt 

defrauded  of  votes  taken  from  her 

to  Judge  Musmanno  by  divi- 

offlcials.       Miss     Blatt     was 

>y   XJM.   Senator   Joseph    S.    Clark. 

Musmanno  by   the   Democratic 

which    Senator    Clark    often 
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was  so  much  smoke  that  It  seemed 

surely   be  sonxe   fire   when   the 

summer  took  xip  the  investigation 

c  >unty.  State,  and  Federal  prosecu- 

not  pursued  vlgc»ously.    The  Justice 

ent  report  quoted  the  FBI  as  sajring 

ui^uestionably"  there  had  been  fraud. 

astotmding,  in  view  of  this,  that 

ution  costing  tens  of  thousands  of 

ended  in  a  flop. 

the  wltnesBcs  interviewed  by  the 

to  back  up  their  testimony  before 

Jury?    How  could  it  be  that  these 
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trained  investigators  could  report  "unques- 
tionable fraud"  but  that  the  witnesses'  mem- 
ories are  now  faulty?  Why  were  only  little 
people  called  in,  and  not  the  party  leaders? 
These  are  only  a  few  at  the  questions  that 
remain  imanswered.  and  they  will  continue 
to  trouble  concerned  citizens. 
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Memorial  Rites  Pay  Tribute  to  Navy 
PUofs  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

I    HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
Julys,  1965: 

Memorial  Rites  Pay  Tribute  to  Navy 
Pilot's  Faith 

(By  Joe  Stone) 

The  sailor  with  the  badge  of  aviation 
boatswain's  mate  second  class  on  his  sleeve 
strode  to  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  M.  ChrlB- 
tian  stood  with  family  amxi  friends  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  in  Llndo  Lake  Park  In  Lake- 
side. 

"We  from  the  North  Island  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion honor  guard,"  said  the  sailor,  "want,  on 
behalf  of  aU  U.S.  Navy  units  and  all  units  of 
the  7th  Fleet  afloat,  to  render  you  the 
honors." 

With  that,  the  sailor,  Artis  G.  WLlliams. 
did  a  brisk  about  face  and  returned  to  the 
honor  guard. 

The  silence  was  brief  and  was  broken  only 
by  the  soimd  of  Williams'  marching  feet, 
but  it  was  time  enough  to  remember  other 
words  hurled  for  the  first  time  at  the  world 
189  years  ago. 

historic  words 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
Uberty." 

And  because  Williams  Is  a  Negro,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recall  the  oft-repeated 
stOTy  of  the  five  sons  of  Mrs.  Bixby  who 
gave  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  called  by  Abraham  Lincoln  101 
years  ago  in  his  letter  to  their  mother,  "so 
costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian's  sacrifice  was  Lt. 
(J.g.)  Davis  H.  Christian,  24.  their  son  who 
died  fighting  In  the  belief  that  the  brown 
men  of  South  Vietnam  deserve  to  know 
freedom,  the  kind  he  knew. 

Carter-Smith  Post  6867,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  sponsored  the  memorial  services 
for  Ueutenant  Christian,  who  died  when  his 
A-4  Skyhawk  Jet  was  brought  down  by 
ground  fire  Jime  2  during  a  mission  over 
North  Vietnam  and  crashed  in  the  ocean 
commander's   letter 

Howard  Shaff.  commander  of  post  6867, 
read  to  the  crowd  a  letter  from  Comdr.  John 
R.  DeWlnter,  Christian's  commanding  officer. 

It  said  that  Christian  had  almost  single- 
handedly  wiped  out  Nwth  Vietnam  radar 
Installations  on  his  fatal  mission  and  had 
been  recommended  for  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross. 

Twice  previously,  he  had  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Air  Medal,  DeWlnter  wrote. 

In  hlf  eulogy  to  the  lieutenant.  Rev.  Orval 
C.  Butcher  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
Lemon   Grove,  read  words   the   yoimg  man 


had  written  before  his  death,  whUe  flvino 

In  combat.  ^  ^ 

"I  wouldn't  trade  places  wtth  anyone  " 
"I  would  not  feel  cheated  If  my  life  wen. 

taken  soon." 

"I  am  once  again  inspired  to  the  minlstrv  •• 
"The  world  is  a  mess.    I  still  aspire  to  thp 

ministry."  "^ 

On  the  leaves  of  his  Bible: 
"This  Book  is  dedicated  to  rebuilding  the 

personality    of   man    and    this   goal   will  be 

realized,  one  way  or  another." 

critical  note 

A  letter  written  to  his  parents  by  Christian 
and  published  2  days  after  his  death  had 
criticized  Americans  who  wanted  to  abandon 
Southr  Vietnam  to  CMnmunlst  dlctat<»8hlp 

The  letter  was  tolerant  of  college  students 
from  whose  ranks  Christian  had  been  erad 
uated  2  years  ago. 

"I  know  how  iminformed  most  of  them 
really    are— how    they    want    to    be    noticed 

•  *   •.'hesaid. 

traits  described 

The  parents,  three  sisters,  and  a  brother 
heard  Christian  described  by  John  Westrick, 
principal  of  Lakeside  Jimior  High  School 
and  Rev.  Theodorlc  E.  Roberts,  Jr.  of  Lake- 
side Community  Presbyterian  Church,  as  a 
student,  athlete,  singer,  musician,  and'orac- 
tlcing  Christian. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Roberts  epitomized 
Christian's  love  of  flying  and  religious  belief 
with  the  World  War  II  poem  : 

"I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 

•  *    *  and  touched  the  face  of  God." 


Canadian  Arts  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  bill  (H.R.  9460) 
creating  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities.  The  bill  was 
reported  on  July  14. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  July  18 
there  was  a  timely  article,  written  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  Ca- 
nadian dance  companies  at  Carter  Bar- 
ron, describing  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Canadian  Arts  Council,  which  helps  sup- 
port the  creative  and  performing  arts 
In  Canada  with  financial  grants.  Our 
present  arts  council,  created  by  Public 
Law  8&-579,  has  no  authority  to  make 
grants.  Recognizing  that  a  grant  pro- 
gram is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  to  flourish,  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  at  its  ini- 
tial meeting  early  this  spring,  adopted  a 
resolution  approving  the  present  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  article  on  the  Canadian 
Arts  Council  which  appeared  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post: 

Canadian  Council  Boosting  Dance 
(By  Jean  Battey) 

Two  Canadian  dance  companies  will  be 
seen  here  this  summer  at  Carter  Barron:  Lee 
Feux  FoUets,  a  Canadian  folk  dance  group, 
open  a  week's  engagement  Monday  evening 
and  the  National  Ballet  of  Canada  will  start 
its  2-week  stand  August  2. 
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Both  groups  are  examples  In  action  of  the 
tremenduos  Impetus  to  the  arts  generated 
)jy  Canada's  S-year-old  Canada  Council. 

With  this  oountrylB  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanltlee  close  to  a  reality 
it  is  particularly  interesting  to  look  at  the 
Canadiaii  Government's  deep  involvement  In 
the  arts.  President  Johnson's  biU  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  has  passed  the  Senate,  is  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee  now  and  will  prob- 
ably pass  the  Ho\ise  within  a  month. 

As  WiUlam  Rice  pointed  out  on  these 
pages  several  weeks  ago,  the  experience  of 
the  British  CormcU  as  a  patron  of  the  arts 
does  much  to  allay  our  fears  that  Federal  aid 
to  the  arts  will  mean  Federal  control  of  the 
arts. 

The  story  of  the  Canada  Council  is  an 
even  more  dramatic  example  of  the  point, 
since  the  councU  was  formed  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
Canadians,  close  to  being  a  ciiltural  waste- 
land. As  a  result  the  Canada  Coiincil  has 
played  a  more  dominant  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  organizations  in  Canada 
than  any  government  agency  would  conceiv- 
ably play  In  this  country.  In  addition  the 
Government  plays  a  comparatively  larger 
part  in  aid  to  the  arts  than  It  will  tn  this 
country  with  its  large  and  active  founda- 
tions. 

The  Canada  Council  was  the  principtd  rec- 
ommendation of  the  historic  Massey  Com- 
mission report  of  1951,  which  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  stato  of  the  arts  In  Canada. 
The  Commission  also  emphasized  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  Canada's  geography:  "In  Can- 
ada all  national  gatherings  are  costly  in  time 
and  money;  yet  oxir  regionalism  makes  them 
doubly  necessary." 

Formed  by  the  Government  in  1957  with 
an  initial  endowment  of  $100  million  (and 
other  reBponsibUitiee  besides  the  arts) ,  the 
Council  plays  angel  to  cultural  organizations 
at  a  rate  of  over  $1  million  a  year.  This 
amount  was  doubled  a  couple  of  months  ago 
with  an  additional  $10  million  grant  to  be 
spent  over  the  next  4  years. 

The  Council's  functioning  seems  close  to 
ideal.  It  Is  not  answerable  to  politicians  for 
its  decisions  and  it  has  nevo'  been  accused 
of  censoring  the  artists  whom  It  supports. 
Indeed,  so  brilliantly  has  it  done  its  job  of 
allocating  its  limited  funds  that  even  though 
it  has  to  turn  down  three  out  of  four  worthy 
requests  it  has  earned  the  admiration  of 
the  artistic  community. 

Cognizant  of  the  suspicion  which  attends 
Government  patronage  of  the  arts,  the  Coun- 
cil noted  In  one  of  its  animal  reports: 
"In  North  America,  where  state  control 
of  the  arts  Is  viewed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion which  might  greet  an  outbreak  of  the 
bubonic  plague,  matters  have  been  left  more 
in  private  hands." 

In  another  report  the  Council  notes  that 
it  has  been  scrupulous  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
that  its  grants  might  influence  editorial 
policy  and  adds,  wryly,  "Having  corresponded 
regularly  with  a  number  of  editors  of  maga- 
zines we  have  helped  we  are  not  seriously 
concerned  on  this  score  and  we  have  already 
collected  a  handsome  number  of  examples  of 
editorial  independence." 

This  past  winter  100  leaders  in  the  arts 
met  in  a  Laurentian  winter  resort  at  the 
invitation  of  Canada's  unofiQcial  minister  of 
culture,  Maurice  Lamontagne — whose  ofllclal 
title  Is  Secretary  of  State. 

This  meeting,  called  Seminar  '65,  produced 
a  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  the  arts  and 
singled  out  the  Canada  Council  for  praise, 
saying,  "The  fairness  with  whicSi  it  has 
awarded  grants  has  earned  It  a  high  regard 
in  the  artistic  community,  a  community  not 
noted  for  charity  when  it  comes  to  a^a-Tlng 
funds." 

The  Council  has  not  been  content  merely 
to  be  fair.  It  has  actively  set  about  dlaooiv- 
ering  needs  and  doing  something  about  them; 


it  has  made  cleaicut  poUcy  dedfBlonB  whlcb 
bave  tended,  over  the  years,  to  put  Increas- 
ing emphaslB  on  supportlDg  a  few  really 
strong  cultural  Instttuttooa  ot  oatstMirtlng 
quality  rather  tban  a  number  oC  mediocre 
onee.  Thla  has  perhaps  been  neoeaaary  irtiere 
standards  ot  exoellenoe  are  still  to  be  achieved 
and  where  an  opera  company,  a  sympihony 
orcheetra,  or  a  ballet  tnteraationally  rec- 
ognized as  flist  rank  la  a  goal  for  tbe  fatxire. 

Further,  the  OouncU  has  not  tried,  in  the 
way  of  govemmentese,  to  balance  Its  indi- 
vidual grants  by  regions  and  by  arts.  As  one 
of  its  directcsv  put  it,  "We  don't  care  If  60 
percent  of  the  people  who  do  best  are  violin- 
ists from  the  city  of  Toronto." 

The  Massey  report,  which  was  the  prime 
mover  in  Canada's  venture  into  Federal  aid  to 
the  arts,  begins  by  noting  Canada's  cultural 
debt  to  this  country.  It  comments,  "Cul- 
turally we  have  feasted  on  the  bounty  ot 
our  neighbors  and  then  we  ask  >  plaintively 
what  is  wrong  with  ana  prognea  in  the  arts." 

In  return  we  have  much  to  learn  about 
government  assistance  from  Canada  becauee 
of  its  exx>erienoe  and  success  In  helping  the 
arts  without  hampering  them. 


Labor  Peacemaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, July  11,  the  newspapers  through- 
out the  Nation  published  an  article 
written  by  Raymond  Crowley  of  the  As- 
sociated Press,  regarding  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  and  its  Director,  Wil- 
liam K  Simkin.  The  public  is  often 
unaware  of  the  fine  role  of  this  agency 
and  its  Director  in  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes which  otherwise  may  have  re- 
sulted in  strikes  and  in  limiting  the 
duration  of  strikes  which  have  occurred. 

I  am  including  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ORo  so  that  more  citizens  can  become 
acquainted  with  the  quietly  efficient 
peacemaking  role  of  Mr.  Simkin  and 
his  small  staff  of  fallow  mediators  in 
helping  to  resolve  Industrial  conflicts  in 
this  country: 
Labor    Peacemaker — Chiet   Mediator    Has 

PRESCRIPTIO>f 

(By  Raymond  J.  Crowley) 

Washington. — The  role  of  the  peacemaker 
is  known  to  be  perilous.  He  often  gets  clob- 
bered by  both  sides. 

But  big  Bill  Simkin,  a  6-foot-l-inch 
Quaker  weighing  220  pounds,  has  never  been 
clobbered.  Never  even  threatened  with 
violence  in  about  a  quarter  century  as 
arbitrator  or  mediator  of  hot  labor  disputes. 

William  E.  Simkin,  58,  onetime  school- 
teacher and  university  instructor,  Is  now  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Ser\'ice,  a  band  of,  some  260  mediators. 

It  is  important  to  understand  liow  titiey 
work— important  to  get  the  inside  story,  for 
example,  of  how  Simkin  recently  staved  off 
a  steel  strike,  for  at  the  present,  a  maritime 
strike  Is  in  effect  and  contracts  are  running 
out  in  the  aerospace  industries  (rockets,  mis- 
siles, cmd  i^anee) . 

Federal  mediators  are  reaUy  powerless,  ex- 
oepit  f^  the  power  that  cotnes  trom  tlxelr 
reputetloii  for  integrity.  Impartiality,  know- 
how,  and  tbe  capacity  to  listen  endlessly. 


It  is  true  the  law  says  tbat  conteodlng 
parties  battling  over  a  new  ooatrBot  must 
notify  tlie  medlatton  service  before  resorting 
to  strike  or  lockout.  But  sftar  a  merttator 
moves  In  on  tfae  fnoblem,  tbe  quarreling  par- 
ties coaKl  invite  hlzn  to  get  out,  and  tbere 
would  be  noithlng  he  could  do.  He  can  sug- 
gest, but  must  do  no  dictating. 

How  did  fttmkln  fend  off  a  steel  strike? 
Here's  tbe  kywdown  (not  provided  by  him) : 

It  is  evident  now  that  neither  side  wanted 
a  steel  strike.  But  in  Aptil  1966,  this  was  not 
BO  evident.  Ilie  parties  were  yammering  at 
each  other  and  tblngs  looked  grueeotne. 

So  Simkin  missed  his  Easter  dinner.  Fly- 
ing to  Pittsburgh,  he  renewed  acqxialntance 
with  the  negotiat<M's,  studied  the  situation  in 
detail,  conferred  endlessly  with  both  sides. 

Finally,  he  locked  himself  In  his  hotel  room 
with  the  feeling  that  events  might  be  drift- 
ing toward  disaster.  In  longhand,  he  wrote 
a  piece  ot  paper,  starting  off  with  a  pre- 
amble. The  strike  deadline  of  BCay  1,  was  too 
close,  he  reasoned,  to  settle  all  the  thorny 
Issues. 

Why  not  postpone  the  crisis  to  September 
1,  meantime  agreeing  to  put  in  escrow,  sub- 
ject to  further  bargaining,  a  certain  increase 
for  the  workers.  Here  the  paper  had  a  blank 
on  it. 

The  last  thing  a  mediator  wants  to  do  is 
suggest  a  figure  to  put  in  a  blank  like  that. 
The  Idea  Is  to  get  the  parties  to  agree  on  a 
figure  by  thraiselves.  But  Simkin  said  that, 
if  pressed  mercUeesly,  he  would  reconmiend 
a  figure.  He  knew  by  that  time  pretty  well 
Just  what  each  side  would  settle  for,  but  of 
course  he  was  bcured  by  the  mediator's  creed 
from  divulging  his  information  without  per- 
mission from  his  source. 

At  one  point  R.  Conrad  Cooper,  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  chief  industry  ne- 
gotiator, sounded  Simkin  out  on  what  fig- 
ure he  would  recommend. 

Without  cracking  a  smile,  Simkin  said: 
"Well,  it  wont  be  more  than  20  cents  an 
hour." 

Cooper  must  have  recoiled  inwardly  at 
this,  because  the  union  had  offered  to  settle 
for  17.9  cents. 

Simkin,  of  course,  used  similar  tactics  on 
the  union. 

The  upshot  was  that'\he  parties  got  to- 
gether at  a  martini  session  In  the  Duquesne 
Club,  something  like  the  Union  League  Club, 
and  agreed  on  11.5  cents. 

Simkin  has  thought  up  a  description  of  an 
ideal  mediator — an  impossible  standard  be- 
cause there  never  has  been  such  a  person- 
ality.    "But  we  can  try,"  he  says. 

Here  is  his  prescription: 

"The  patience  of  Job,  the  sincerity,  and 
bulldog  characteristics  of  the  English,  the 
wit  of  the  Irish,  the  phjrsical  endurance  of  a 
marathon  runner,  the  broken-field  dodging 
abilities  of  a  halfback,  the  guUe  of  a  Machia- 
velll,  the  confidence-retaining  characteristics 
of  a  mute,  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon." 

Currently  Simkin  is  putting  much  empha- 
sis   on    preventive    medicine — some    sort    of 
Joint    management-union    setup    in    an    in- 
dustry to  handle  disputes  as  they  arise. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Simkin  got  a  sort  of  Insight  into  his  own 
powers  by  overhearing  a  dialogue  years  ago 
in  a  restroom.  At  the  age  of  32,  he  was  on 
his  first  case  as  a  private  arbitrator.  During 
a  recess  he  accidentally  overheard  a  couple  ol 
the  union  men  discussing  him. 

"1  don't  know,"  one  said  dubiously.  "That 
arbitrator  seems  awful  young  to  handle  a 
case  like  this.  I  don't  think  he's  dry  behind 
the  ears." 

"Well."  the  other  said  philosophically,  "at 
least  he's  a  big  son-of-a-gun." 

So  simkin  reasons  that  down  through  the 
yeere  his  bulk  has  kept  him  out  of  trouble. 

Simkin  was  btM-n  in  Merrlfleld  N.Y.  He  got 
his    ediKJation    at    Earlham    College.    Rich- 
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Ind,  Columbia  University,  and  the 
'**^  ot  Pennsylvania. 
_  tbe  depreinlOD  he  worked  6  yeare 
Amarlcan  Friends  Service  CJommittee 
t  Virginia,  helping  train  unemployed 
to  make  furniture. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  then  Secretary 

.  and  now  a  Supreme  Oourt  Justice, 

hl«  arm  to  head  the  mediation  serv- 

1961,  Slmkln  took  a  cut  in  the  income 

been  making  as  a  private  arbitrator. 

tt  was  bigger  than  he  knew  at  ihe 
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he    asked    Goldberg    casiially    how 
ih«  Job  paid,  Goldberg  said  "Oh   25." 
thou^^t  that  mean  $25 .000.  but  it 
out  it  meant  $20,500. 

la  married  to  the  former  Ruth 
or  Rlclunond.  Ind..  and  haa  two 
3ia  hobby  is  woodworking.  He  bizilt 
re  for  his  house  in  Walllngford.  Pa., 
and  his  eona  built  part  of  the  house 
grin,  he  said: 

.  scabbed  shamelessly  on  the  con- 
structii  »n  trades." 


unions  which  are  being  fairly  c^>erated  In 
the  best  Interests  of  their  members  do  not 
need  the  repeal  ot  section  14(b),  and  the 
others  ahoiUd  continue  to  be  restrained  by 
this  section,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
protect  the  intereste  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  imion,  many  of  whom  are  capUve 
members  who  do  not  condone  or  approve  of 
many  of  the  tactics  used  by  irresponsible 
leaders  who  use  coercive  methods  in  extract- 
ing dues  and  other  payments  which  are  not 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  legitimate 
union. 

In  cloeing  may  I  state  again  that  1  believe  I 
am  representing  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
my  constituents  in  opposing  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
this  includes  many  members,  if  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  several  unions 
in  the  10th  District. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Paui,  c.  Jones, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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ONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
year  I  stated  that  I  was  op- 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
Jey  Act,  and  that  as  a  mat- 
I  Tlnclple  I  would  vote  against  any 
"|ch  seeks  to  repeal  this  section  of 
Many  people.  Including  no 
majority  of  the  members  of  the 
imlons  operating  In  the  10th  Dis- 
'-"not  understand   why   I  have 
position  inasmuch  as  Missouri 
have  a  rlght-to-work  law.    In 
respon^ng  to  letters,  from  union  mem- 
j  me  to  change  my  position, 
wepared  tlie  following  form  let- 
*"*-  sets  forth  briefly  why  I  have 
position.    Incidentally,  I  have 
letters  and  calls  from  captive 
!.  stating  that  while  they  cannot 
wtpress  their  views,  due  to  fears 
'  '^™  ^^  union  leaders,  they 
"  with  my  views,  as  set  forth 


PuENDs:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
n  cation,  asking  that  I  support  the 
section  14(b). 

14(b)    of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
r  jmaining  restraint  upon  those  labor 
lome  of  whom  have  demonstrated 
're  to  exercise  dictatorial   powers 
members   of   their   imions.     This 
d  }es  provide  protection  to  the  indi- 
"*>«■.  and  while  this  section  has  no 
on  imioD  members  In  Missouri, 
hat  it  does  remain  in  the  law  and 
e  In  some  19  States,  serves  as  a 
u  L  to  all  workers  in  Missouri, 
lave  stated   repeatedly,   the  union 
n  Missouri  Is  not  adversely  aflfected 
14(b).  but  if  it  Is  repealed.  It  is 
I  that  not  oalj  he.  but  the  entire 
wc  uld  be  adversely  affected;  the  un- 
fnv  ■  union  leader  woiild  be  xmleashed 
r  ghts  of  the  Individual  union  mem- 
"»•    be   further   Jeopardized.      Good 
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Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  July  4, 
1965; 

[Prom  San  Diego  Union,  July  4.  1965J 
Harassing  op  Citizens  Increasing 
(By  Edith  EL  Roosevelt) 
A  host  of  harassment*  has  developed   in 
America  around  the  average  private  citizen 
in  a  manner  that  has  never  been   known 
before  In  our  society.     Unless  counteracted 
every  American  will  become  nothing  more 
than  the  puppet  of  his  omnipotent  Govern- 
ment. 

Bureaucratic  abuses  of  power  is  the  sub- 
ject Of  an  especiaUy  important  invenigation 
underway  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
whose  chairman  Is  Senator  Edward  v  Long" 
Democrat,  of  Missouri.  Every  American 
should  read  "invasions  of  Privacy,"  the  first 
volume  of  the  hearings  now  available  from 
the  subcommittee. 

"The  average  citizen  is  left  standing  naked 
and  bare  when  someone  wants  to  find  out 
something  about  him.-  Subcommittee  Chief 
Coun-sel  Bernard  Fensterwald  told  this 
writer. 

In  elaborating  on  the  raw  power  possessed 
by  Government  agencies,  he  said  records 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
include  access  to  a  citizen's  insurance  com- 
pany forms,  credit  bureau  records  bank 
records  and  private,  personal,  and  canceled 

Unknown  to  most  citizens,  income  tax  rec- 
ords may  be  inspected  at  the  pleasure  of 
any  government  agency.  Federal.  State  or 
local,  Fensterwald  informed  me.  A  veritable 
army  of  big  brothers  may  know  your  religion 
by  looking  over  yotu-  charitable  contribu- 
tions, the  state  of  your  health  by  scanning 
your  medical  deductions,  who  your  employera 
are  and  were,  your  marital  status  and  the 
number  of  dependents  you  have— in  short  a 
virtual  Ufe  liistory. 

As  part  of  the  system  used  in  building  up 
dossiers  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
Americans  can  be  required  to  answer  in- 
quiries about  what  money  their  friends  and 
acquaintances    have    and    other    questions 


posed  by  revenue  agents.    If  through  a  sense 
of  honor  you  conceal  what  you  know  ^d 
do  not  tattle,  you  are  actually  liable  to  crlS 
nal  prosecution.  ^fimi. 

Of  oourse,  no  reasonable  person  would  den, 
the  need  for  investigatory  powers  by  Govern^ 
in^t  agencies  where  criminal  or  subveS 
acts  are  involved.  However,  the  subcomSl 
tee  has  collected  countless  Instances  f^" 
irate  citizens  all  over  the  oounS^  who  h^ 
fl^f«^K^''^  ^'y  ^^^^1   agencies  or  vij 

One  case  in  the  subcommittee  files  involve, 
a  crusading  editor  of  a  weekly  ne«5paDer 
He  was  subjected  to  a  6-month  Invi^Son 
by  seven  agents  from  the  Bureau  of  fcSrS 
Revenue  which  involved  more  thanl^ 
^power  hours  of  queries  and  e^r^C 
tion  of  his  personal  files.  Apparently  his 
only  crime  was  to  write  a  serie^  of  eSltorlS 

flT,?'**>,^'?r°'^°*  ^^^*«  ^a^e  failed  to 
find    that   the   editor  has   paid   Insuffl^en? 

t^.  Nonetheless,  this  exSitlveh^lS 
S^  ^*  personal  anguish  and  unS^. 
^S7;,^«''^I!f}l«^<».  ^d  the  loss  Of  his^. 
^mf^^.t-    ^-'^O'^espondent  Obtained  toe 

Phone  but  he  asked  me  not  to  use  h^  nZl 
because  the  inquiry  is  still  goingon 

co^Si**  *  ^"^  ^^  "  pennanent  sub- 
committees were  established  in  both  the 
^^^»°d  Senate  to  keep  oontinuaTwaJS 
f  rSiiSf  ^^J  encroachment  on  IndiS 
freedom  by  the  Government.  This  process 
embraces  the  establishment  of  more^S 
more  agencies  and  bureaus  whlcS  act  a2 
prosecutor.  Jury,  and  Judge 


Daj  of  Trinity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 
Mr  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  la^t  Frl- 

f^l^f^I  ^^'  ^^  *^e  20th  anniversary 
of  the  first  successful  explosion  of  an 
atomic  bomb. 

July  16,  1945,  marked  the  culmination 
or  an  extensive  program  begun  even  be- 
fore the  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor  The 
program  brought  many  of  the  finest  mili- 
tary, scientific,  and  administrative  men 
m  America  to  work  together  in  close  con- 
tact and  cooperation,  for  this  was  the  be- 
ginnhig  of  the  Intimate  alliance  between 
our  Government  and  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry and  science,  to  guide  and  promote 
the  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Lansing  Lamont  presents  the  factual 
nistory  of  that  atomic  bomb  program  in 
his  book  "The  Day  of  Trinity."  But  even 
more,  he  has  captured  the  drama  and  un- 
certainty  that  pervaded  this  period, 
where  mankind  stepped  up  to  a  new 
plateau  of  greater  self -potential  and  self- 
destruction. 

Mr.  Lamont  has  worked  the  thousands 
,  °f  ^'^y'^^y  steps  in  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb  into  a  story  of  emo- 
tion, hope,  and  humor.  This  is  indeed 
an  historical  work  of  the  highest  merit. 
It  reveals  the  characters  of  the  men  in- 
volved, the  complexiUes  of  the  problem 
they  faced,  and  the  decisions  they  made. 
On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  occa- 
sion when  man  first  imleashed  the  power 
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of  the  atom  on  the  lonely  desert  in  New 
Mexico,  Lansing  Lamont  deserves  high 
acclaim.  He  has  recorded  the  story  of 
the  atomic  bomb  for  the  readers  of  this 
generation  and  future  generations.  "The 
Day  of  Trinity,"  I  am  sure,  will  soon  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  books  of 
the  year.     ^^^^^^^__ 

The  Inconsistent  ''Bread  Tax" 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh-glnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  that  oc- 
curred In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cwn- 
merce  on  July  7,  1965,  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  by  a  constituent.  I  feel  It 
is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  present 
situation  concerning  the  proposed  farm 
program  and  herewith  Insert  It  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  administration's 
farm  progfram  Is  In  considerable  trouble,  as 
it  should  be  In  the  light  of  what  it  Is.  As 
more  j)©ople  understand  what  It  Js  the  more 
trouble  1b  likely  to  build  up.  Two  big  con- 
tributions to  imderstandlng  so  far  this  year 
comprised  an  article  last  January  in  the 
Satiirday  Review  by  Kermlt  Gordon,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Budget.  This  Is  amplified 
and  Improved  upon.  If  that  is  possible,  by 
extended  comment  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  in  its  July  monthly  letter. 

Mr.  Gordon.  It  will  be  recalled,  said  that 
farm  poUcies  should  be  shaped  more  closely 
to  the  facts  of  today's  world  and  made  the 
telling  point  that  80  p>ercent  of  our  farm  as- 
Blstance  goes  to  1  million  farmers  whose  aver- 
age annual  Income  exceeds  $9, 500;  the  other 
20  percent  is  sprecui  thinly  among  the  2.5 
million  farmers  whose  income  is  lower. 

The  First  National  City's  attack  Is  mainly 
against  the  wheat  section  of  the  program 
which  it  describes  as  a  welfare  program  In 
reverse.  Improving  the  lot  of  relatively  well- 
to-do  farmers  while  reducing  the  income  ot 
lower  income  consumers.  Particularly  as- 
sailed is  the  administration  i»'oposal  to  hike 
the  price  af  domestic  marketing  certificates 
to  $1.25  a  bushel  for  wheat  consumed  do- 
mestically (the  25-cent  export  certificates 
would  be  dropped ) .  Since  the  domestic  mar- 
ketting  certificate  now  is  75  cents,  the  hike 
wo\Ud  produce  a  price  rise  to  $2.50  a  bushel 
from  $2  for  producers. 

The  certificates  represent  a  processing  tax 
that  flour  millers  and  bakers  have  to  pay. 
It  is  a  kind  of  excise  tax  and  has  been  called 
a  bread  tax.  since  it  adds  to  the  cost  and 
price  of  bread.  For  1966.  it  is  calculated  that 
it  will  yield  $625  million. 

This  amount,  as  the  City  Bank  points  out. 
is  more  than  the  $618  million  combined  yield 
of  the  excise  taxes.  Just  repecJed,  on  furs. 
Jewelry,  toUet  preparations,  luggage,  photo- 
graphic equipment,  coin-operated  amuse- 
ment devices,  bowling  alleys,  and  pool  tables. 
It  is  rather  Incongruous  for  sm  administra- 
tion warring  on  poverty  to  substitute  what 
is  in  effect  a  tax  on  bread  for  so-caUed  liixury 
taxes  and  to  tax  the  basic  farm  price  about 
100  percent,  while  the  excise  taxes  repealed 
were  at  a  rate  of  10  to  20  percent  of  price. 

The  wheat  or  bread  tax.  since  it  must  raise 
the  price  of  bread  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  lofif , 
appears  to  coUide  head  on  with  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  of  Income  tax  cuts  for  "those 
taxpayers  who  now  live  In  the  shadow  of 


poverty"  and  Is  also  bad  In  that  tt  Inoraaaes 
a  food  cost.  Bven  States  wtiicb  ImpoM  Hies 
taxes  tend  to  exonpt  food.  Tb  do  anyttitog 
by  Govenmient  aoUoa  to  nUae  t>M  prlos  oC 
food  accelerates  tbe  slowly  zlidiig  ootunimnr 
price  index,  which  In  turn  adds  to  wage 
pressures. 

It  is  more  or  less  beside  the  point  for 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman  to 
minimize  the  impact  oi  the  proposed  pro- 
grams for  wheat  and  rice  by  saying  that  they 
would  raise  the  cost  of  foods  for  a  family  of 
four  by  only  3.6  cents  a  week  or  $1.87  a  year 
and  that,  besides,  the  take  home  pay  of  the 
average  famUy  has  increased,  along  with  In- 
creased purchasing  power  derived  through 
the  expanded  food  stamp  program. 

Any  deUberate  increase  in  prices  to  be  paid 
by  the  poor  Is  inconsistent  with  relieving 
poverty  by  Government  largesse;  fiirther- 
more  it  Is  inconsistent  to  give  food  to  less 
fortunate  consumers  and  compd  other  more 
fortunate  ones  to  pay  a  100-percent  bread  tax 
so  that  farmers,  especiaUy  the  wealthier  ones, 
should  be  subsidized.  It  is  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land stuff. 

Not  the  least  valid  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
bread  tax,  or  processing  levy,  is  that  It  shifts 
from  the  Federal  budget  to  consumers  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  and 
thereby  makes  it  possible  to  show  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  federally  budgeted  cost  of  the 
farm  program.  Actually  a  portion  of  the 
cost  Is  being  merely  redistributed  and  "hid- 
den." not  reduced.  To  channel  aU  costs 
through  the  Federal  budget,  as  was  recently 
testified  by  a  witness  for  the  American  Bak- 
ers Association  and  the  Cracker  Manufac- 
turers Association,  "would  be  far  more 
forthright  and  honest." 

As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  commodity 
programs  have  cost  the  Government  some  $4 
billion  a  year  on  an  average,  have  accooa- 
pllshed  Uttle  of  value  and  for  the  most  part 
reflect  bygone  thinking.  One  of  the  best  U- 
lustratlons  of  absurdities  in  them  was  the 
recent  statement  in  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  feed  grain  stocks  had  been 
reduced  by  30  mllUon  tons  in  the  past 
4  years.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  this  achievement 
cost  $3.7  billion,  or  $3.65  a  bushel  for  the 
number  of  bushels  involved. 

As  the  city  bank  says.  Instead  of  produc- 
ing food  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices,  food 
prices  woxUd  be  raised  by  the  changes  pro- 
posed In  the  farm  program.  Instead  of  a 
more  effective  free  market  system  mentioned 
by  the  President,  farmers  would  face  the 
same  old  controls  (Uid  rigged  markets.  And 
instead  of  liberalizing  international  farm 
trade  as  we  hav^  been  trying  to  do  In  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva,  we  are  proposing  to  re- 
duce the  differences  between  our  farm  sys- 
tem and  the  protectionist  sjrstem  of  the 
Commcoi  Market  of  which  this  country  has 
been  so  critical.  It  all  does  not  seem  to 
make  sense,  not  even  to  Congress. 


George  McLain 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.- WIUSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  George  McLaln, 
chairman  of  the  California  League  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  the  National  League 
of  Senior  Citizens,  has  robbed  California 
and  the  country  of  a  courageous  leader. 
In  his  consistent  advocation  of  health 


care  for  the  elderly,  he  proved  a  dedi- 
cated ezp(Hient.  It  is  no  small  tribute 
to  hla  efforts  that  medicare  Is  soon  to 
become  a  reality,  and  I  am  glad  be  lived 
to  see  both  Houses  of  Congress  take  this 
giant  st^  in  the  field  of  social  and  hu- 
manitarian legislation. 

George  McLaln  was  often  a  controver- 
sial figure  and  I  was  not  always  in  agree- 
ment with  him;  yet,  it  Is  incontestlble 
that  he  did  a  great  deal  to  benefit  his 
people.  His  close  work  with  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  greatly  helped 
the  passage  of  many  Important  pieces  of 
social  legislation  aiding  the  blind  and 
the  aged  to  Improve  their  opportunities. 
Known  natl(»ially  for  these  efforts,  he 
worked  more  than  25  years  In  this  con- 
stant cause. 

George  McLaln  leaves  a  legacy  of  lead- 
ership that  will  be  remcanbered  by  all 
who  are  working  to  Improve  the  lot  of  our 
senior  <^tlzens.  As  a  Callfomlan  and 
as  an  American,  he  led  with  distinction 
and  with  courage. 


The  Late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ad- 
lai E.  Stevenson,  another  great  son  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  has  passed  on. 

I  m^  him  as  he  entered  the  political 
arena  in  1947.  We  campaigned  together, 
he  for  the  governorship  and  I  for  the 
general  assembly.  To  meet  him  was  to 
be  impressed  immediately  with  the 
warmth  of  his  personality,  the  «it  and 
wisdom  of  a  great  intellectual. 

I  knew  him  as  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State.  His  xuitiring  efforts 
and  indefinable  abihty  to  read  and  im- 
derstand  character  caused  him  to  gather 
aroimd  him  in  pubUc  service  the  finest, 
ablest  and  most  dedicated  servants  in 
the  public  interest  of  the  State.  His 
cultural  approach  to  the  needs  df  his 
people  enabled  him  to  have  the  legisla- 
tive assistance  that  brought  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  one  of  the  finest  and  most  e£fi- 
cient  establishments  of  public  welfare 
ever  enjoyed. 

I  knew  him  when  he  took  on  a  national 
image  and  an  endeavor  to  seek  the  high- 
est office  within  this  great  land.  And 
we  all  marvelled  at  his  ability  to  accept 
the  democratic  will  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  any 
man  compare  with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the 
manner  of  accepting  circumstances  of 
the  moment  and  in  preparing  to  chal- 
lenge the  future.  With  undying  spirit 
and  deep  emotion  he  accepted  the  subse- 
quent challenges  to  achieve  that  high 
office  and  when  this  was  not  to  be.  he 
gave  the  utmost  oi  his  intellect,  wit,  wis- 
dom and  cultural  abilities  for  the  ben^t 
of  all  mankind. 

Although  deeply  saddened  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  Its  great  son,  Illinois  stands 
ever  proud  to  have  givoi  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world  this  dedicated  pubUc 
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servant  whose  grac^ul  eloquence,  intel- 
lectual 4)proach  and  effecttye  endeavors 
gave  to  the  trootded  wtxid  assurance  and 
confldei  loe  that  men  can  live  together  in 
peace  i  they  are  Inclined  to  deliberate 
rather  ban  wacre  war. 

May  3od  In  His  heaven  hold  out  HLs 
benevol  srt  hand  to  a  great  servant  of 
all  man  (ind. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  ROBERT  C  McEWEN 

or  NXW   TOBM. 

IN  TI^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 


Mr.  VcEWEN 
like  to 
an  honfar 
gulshec! 
Clarke. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

atU  the  attrition  of  Congress  to 

being  bestowed  upon  a  dlstin- 

milltary  leader.  Gen.  Bruce  C. 

an  outstanding  New  Yorker  and 

promln^t  native  of  the  31st  Congres- 

Distrlct.    A  new     high     school 

in  Jefferson  County,  N.Y.,  will 

after  General  Clarke,  to  serve 

coijimunities  of  Adams  and  Adams 


nam^d 


sional 

buildinc 

be 

the 

Center. 

An  article 
Clarke 
Jouma 
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CLiKxs  Buixj>ixa 


I  ew 


Sc  lOOl 
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The 
High 
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honor  ot 
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to  beccmie 
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The 
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day,  Ma3 
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In  turn 
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It  is 
highly 
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bers  in 
his  war 
school, 
allof  hli 
priceless 
career. 
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last  year 
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General 
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was  a  dafry 
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Gem.  Brace  C  Clarke 


and  an  editorial  on  General 
from  the  Jefferson  County 
of  Adams.  N.Y.,  follow: 

To  Namm  Nkw  Scbooi.  foe  Gen- 
ABXz:  Wiu,  Bz  Called  Gek.  Brucs 


AdasM    Center-Adams    Central 

building  on  Route   11  wlU  be 

Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke  btilldlng  in 

the  distinguished  Adams  native  who 

private   in   the   National   Guard 

a  rour  star  general  and  World  War 


A^ams  Center-Adams  School  Board  of 

passed  the  rest^utions  to  name  the 

building  after  General  Clarke  on  Mon- 

a.    llie  res<riutlon  reads  as  foUows: 

tha*  the  new  hi^  school  btiilding 

the  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke  Build - 

to  General  Clarke's  approval,  and 

the  other  buildings  of  the  district 

ichool,  Rodman  and  Adams  Center) 

given  statable  names  after  a  period 


knswn. 
f(r 


t  nderstood  that  General  Clarke  was 

pleased  when  the  board's  action  was 

He  was  at  the  new  school  re- 

a  meeting  with  committee  mem- 

:harge  of  arrangements  to  display 

records  In  a  special  room  at  the 

3eneral  Clarke  has  given  the  school 

records,  medals,  citations,  and  other 

mementos  gathered  during  a  40-year 

Journal  was  first  to  announce  pub- 
endorsement  for  renaming  the  new 
honor  o*  General  Clarke,  followed 
by  Don  Round  Poet.  No.  588.  Amer- 
of  Adams.    Many  in  the  area  had 
renaming  the  school  in  honor  of 
Clarke  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
leader. 


BOKIf    nr   ADAMS 

Genera  I  Clarke  was  bom  near  Adams  on 
April  29,  1901,  the  son  of  Matthew  John  and 
Isola  Veieto  (Stevens)    Clarke.     His  father 
_  farmer.    Bom  slxtti  in  a  family 
c  tUldrm.  he  had  four  older  brothers, 
sleter,  a  younger  brother,  and  two 
yoiuiger   lUters. 

He  att  sided  school  here,  and  after  World 
War  I,  CO  npleted  high  school  at  Masten  Park 
High  Sch  xA.  Buffalo. 


Enlisting  In  the  Regular  Army  at  the  age 
o*  17.  he  served  a  part  of  World  War  I  as  a 
private  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  On 
January  5,  1920,  he  joined  the  New  i'ork  Na- 
tional 0\iard  in  the  grade  of  private  first 
class  and,  shortly  thereafter,  was  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  corporal.  While  a  member  of 
the  New  York  National  Guard,  he  was  at- 
tending Masten  Park  High  School  and  being 
interested  in  a  military  career  took  the  com- 
petitive examinations  seeking  appointment 
to  West  Point.  He  scored  high  in  the  exam 
and  won  an  appointment. 

General  Clarke  entered  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  on  July  1,  1921.  and  4  years  later 
graduated  33d  in  a  class  of  246  with  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree. 

In  a  tradiUonal  West  Point  Graduation 
Day  wedding,  he  married  Miss  Bessie  Jean 
Mitchell,  of  Buffalo.  The  Clarkes  have  three 
sons,  an  adopted  daughter,  and  seven  grand- 
children. David  Arthur  Clarke,  their  second 
son  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1958. 

MANY    COMMANDS 

In  siimmary,  perhajw  the  salient  feature 
of  General  Clarke's  career  has  been  his  great 
and  varied  exjjerience  in  command.  He  has 
conunanded  a  squad,  a  platoon,  a  company, 
two  combat  engineer  battalions,  a  brigade, 
two  armored  comt>at  commands,  the  4th 
and  1st  Armored  Divisions,  I  Corps.  X  Corps 
(Group)  the  8th  U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Army, 
Padflc,  the  7th  U.S.  Army,  E^u-ope,  and  the 
Central  Army  Group  of  NATO  which  in  time 
of  war  would  be  composed  of  German, 
French,  and  UJ3.  Army  forces  in  central 
Europe. 

In  over  17  years  as  a  general  oflQcer.  Gen- 
eral Clarke  has  served  14  conunand  assign- 
ments. As  field  commander,  he  has  had 
under  his  command.  British.  Canadian.  Aus- 
tralian.  New  Zealand.  French.  German,  In- 
dian, Colombian,  Dutch,  Ethiopian,  Thai, 
Belgian,  Korean.  Lvixembourg,  Turkish,  Hel- 
lenic, Philippine.  Swedish,  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  I,talian  as  weU  as  UJS.  soldiers. 

General  Clarke  has  served  as  president  of 
the  National  Executive  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  now  is  a  director  of  several 
large  corporations. 

General  Clarke's  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke 
Griflin,  resides  in  Adams  as  well  as  his  sister- 
in-law.  Mrs.  Allan  Clarke,  widow  of  the  late 
mayor  of  Adams.  Donald  Clarke,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Allan  Clarke,  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Air  Force,  is  a  graduate 
of  Adams  High  School  In  1934.  He  Is  sta- 
tioned at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 


General  Clarke  School 
It  is  highly  commendable  that  the  Adams 
Center-Adams  Central  School  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation has  seen  fit  to  name  the  new  high 
school  building  in  honcw  of  Gen.  Bruce 
Cooper  Clarke. 

Sometimes  when  we  have  a  native  eon  who 
becomes  famous,  we  are  slow  to  recognize 
him,  while  other  sections  of  the  Nation  are 
more  cognizant  of  their  achievements.  Gen- 
eral Clarke,  as  a  World  War  II  and  postwar 
leader,  has  probably  done  more  to  assure  the 
freedom  of  this  Nation  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  the  midst  of  the  blood- 
iest battles  of  World  War  n,  his  command 
stood  firm  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation's  future  stood  in  the 
balance. 

The  four-star  general,  who  in  his  early 
youth  attended  school  in  Adams,  commanded 
troops  in  Korea,  all  Army  forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific area,  the  7th  Army  in  Germany,  and 
all  Army  troops  in  the  United  States.  In 
1960  he  became  commander  in  chief  of  all 
U.S.  Army  forces  in  Europe.  As  a  general 
he  achieved  unusual  balance  between  logic 
and  the  use  of  new  ideas,  which  has  kept  this 
Nation  strong. 

General  Clarke  has  been  a  teacher.  He  was 
assistant  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  and  responsible  for  engineer  branch 
training  for  4  years  at  the  University  of  Ten- 


nessee. In  February  1948  General  Clarke 
was  assigned  as  the  assistant  commandant 
of  the  UB.  Army  Armored  School  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  ^ 

During  his  service.  General  Clarke  spent 
more  time  In  direct  contact  with  tmop 
units,  and  conunanded  more  soldiers  of  dif- 
ferent nations  as  their  field  commander  than 
has  any  other  U.S.  Army  officer.  In  17  years 
as  a  general  officer  he  served  in  14  command 
assignments. 

He  has  41  decorations  from  this  and  for- 
eign nations,  honoring  his  military  service. 
These  and  other  records,  mementos  and  war 
citations,  have  been  given  to  Adams  Center- 
Adams  Central  School  by  General  Clarke. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1962  passed  a  resolution  honoring  General 
Clarke  on  his  service  to  our  coimtry  over  a 
span  of  44  years.  The  Transatlantic  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  awarded  Gen- 
eral Clarke  the  SUver  Buffalo,  the  highest 
award  in  scouting  in  April  1962,  at  Garmlscli 
Germany.  ' 

It  seems  a  small  honor.  Indeed,  »that  we 
now  name  our  new  high  school  for  this  native 
son  who  has  not  only  completed  (on  Apr.  30, 
1962),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  mUltary 
careers  in  history,  but  has  also  been  a  life- 
long student  and  teacher. 


A  Commihneiit  To  Fulfill — National  Unity 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TCNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, national  unity  is  Important  at  all 
times  but  it  is  especially  important  today 
as  we  face  the  armed  aggression  of  Com- 
munists in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Nashville  Banner,  a  dally  news- 
paper published  In  Nashville.  Tenn.,  in 
an  editorial  July  14  last,  succintly  and 
eloquently  makes  the  case  for  unity  and 
for  the  determined  effort  we  must  make 
to  demonstrate  that  this  Nation  will 
stand  by  Its  friends  against  Communist 
aggression. 

I  ask  uanlnmous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial wiU  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  believing  it  will  be  of  wide- 
spread interest  to  the  Nation. 

The  edltorAl  follows: 
President  Suvimarized  It:  A  CoMMmnENX  To 
Fulfill 

President  Johnson  yesterday  went  as  far 
as  he  advisedly  could  go  in  appraisal  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  and  in  candid  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  prospect  for  "new  and  seri- 
ous decisions"  necessary  to  meet  increased 
Communist  aggresion  there. 

In  a  word,  there  were  assurances  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  would  be  given  what- 
ever it  takes  to  fulfill  this  Nation's  com- 
mitments; and  he  spelled  out  again  the  fact 
that,  as  U.S.  Commander,  Westmoreland  has 
authority  to  vise  American  forces  in  "ways  he 
considers  most  effective." 

That  stipiolation  does  reassure.  What  it 
should  mean  is  that.  In  the  middle  of  a  war 
to  which  these  forces  have  been  sent,  they 
are  to  be  neither  sitting  ducks  for  an  en- 
emy's target  practice,  nor  the  pawns  of  over- 
riding political  considerations.  General 
Westmoreland  knows  war,  and  how  to  win  it. 
And  when  war  Is  Joined,  it  must  be  won. 

The  President  was  engaging  in  no  bellig- 
erent gestures;  he  was  summarizing  facts— 
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chief  of  which  was  that  the  Vietcong  has 
Intensified  its  aggression.  Though  in  differ- 
ent language,  he  was  reiterating  the  declara- 
tion of  State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  that  the 
enemy  will  enjoy  no  prlvUeged  sanctuary  in 
this  war.  That  in  itself  Is  a  telling — and 
welcome — change  of  format  for  U.S.  opera- 
tions in  Asia;  a  necessity  learned  at  fright- 
ful cost  in  the  Korean  affair.  ^ 

In  truth  the  United  States  has  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam — made  long  before  Mr. 
Johnson  became  President.  Circumstantial- 
ly, they  came  under  major  test  with  the  de- 
cision, when  the  Vietcong  launched  its  as- 
sault from  the  north,  to  fulfill  them. 

There  were  those,  including  this  newspa- 
per, with  misgivings  about  those  commit- 
ments— considering  the  Asiatic  chaos  of 
which  that  crisis  was  bom — but  once  the 
showdown  came  as  a  confiict  between  com- 
munism and  freedom,  the  United  States  had 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  course 
chosen.  It  could  not  fulfill  commitments 
by  retreat. 

It  must  win. 

President  Johnson  yesterday  presented 
these  facts  clearly,  and  his  message  of  de- 
termininatlon  was  beamed  to  the  world.  It 
could  not  have  failed  to  register  in  Hanoi, 
Peiplng,  and  Moscow,  and  in  whatever  other 
capitals  Communist  leadership  needed  no- 
tification that  in  this  confrontation  the 
United  States  means  business. 

The  bulk  of  American  opinion  stands  *ith 
the  Chief  Executive  on  the  policy  enun^ated 
though  nervous  nellies  shudder  at  the  sight 
of  policy  not  garbed  in  appeasement  robes, 
and  beatnilts  now  prowl  streets  and  campuses 
recruiting  for  rebellion  at  home. 

The  rest  of  the  Nation  stands  up  to  be 
counted,  with  the  President  In  reaffirming 
the  integrity  of  America's  pledged  word — 
and  with  the  thousands  of  its  sons  who  al- 
ready are  on  the  firing  line  where  that  com- 
mitment puts  them.  They  deserve  their 
country's  best; 'whatever  it  takes  of  man- 
power, material,  and  strategy — intelligently 
directed — ^to  win. 

That  Is  national  unity;  the  item  in  which 
America  never  has  been  lacking  in  time  of 
military  crisis. 

By  the  very  character  of  the  enemy,  there 
is  no  choice.  Nor,  when  showdown  is  in- 
evitable, is  anything  gained — much  can  be 
lost — by  procrastination. 
Appeasement  compounds  more  than  folly. 
It  multiplies  the  eventual  cost  to  be  exacted 
when,  permitted  to  grow  by  Incessant  brush - 
fire  wars,  territory  and  striking  power  gained 
by  long  sufferance,  the  unappeasable  starts 
raining  bombs  far  beyond  the  range  of  its 
present  reach. 

In  forecasting  new  and  serious  decisions, 
and  relying  on  a  united  Nation  to  help 
execute  them  when  they  are  as  clearly  im- 
perative as  in  the  present  case,  the  Presi- 
dent is  right. 


Community  of  Wilket-Barre  SopporU 
Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  on  this  Wednesday  the  House  will 
hold  a  program  in  full  recognition  of  this 
week,  Captive  Nations  Weelt.  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  8&-90.  and  it 
will  be  my  privilege  and  honor  to  again 
serve  as  chairman  of  Wednesday's  pro- 
giam  in  this  chamber. 


In  the  edition  of  Saturday,  July  17, 
1965,  in  its  lead  editorial,  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times  Leader,  the  largest  news- 
paper in  my  congressional  district,  had 
some  thoughtful  and  penetrating  com- 
ments to  make  with  respect  to  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

As  part  of  my  comments  today  and  in 
anticipation  of  our  program  on  Wednes- 
day, I  would  like  to  have  the  text  of  that 
editorial  printed  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 
This    Communitt    Backs    Captive    Nations 
Week 

Announcement  that  Representative  Daniel 
J.  Flood  will  be  honored  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations  in  Washington  on  July  21  calls  at- 
tention to  the  important  contribution  this 
community  has  made  and  is  making  to  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  the 
cause  of  freedom.. 

Representative  Flood,  who  is  an  honw^ry 
member  of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
has  been  active  In  the  movement  for  years 
as  chairman  of  the  program  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  calling  attention  to  the 
plight  of  enslaved  coxintries  and  their  suf- 
fering people.  Thus,  the  struggle  for  libera- 
tion is  kept  alive  with  official  recognition 
from  our  Government,  including  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Representative  Flood  is  one  of  a  large 
number  of  local  residents  identified  with  the 
committee.  They  include  Attorney  Charles 
Rozmarek.  president  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  and  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
with  headquarters  In  Chicago;  Stephen 
Tkach.  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Slovak 
Catholic  Union;  Peter  Paul  Olszewski.  Wil- 
kes-Barre  attorney  and  prominent  figure 
among  Americans  of  Polish  extraction:  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  V.  Miliauskas,  Scranton, 
formerly  of  Duryea  and  Pittston;  Rev.  An- 
drew P.  Maloney,  Pittston;  and  Victor  C. 
Diehm,  Hazleton,  among  others. 

The  championship  of  captive  nations  by 
the  United  Statee  Is  vmderstandable.  It  is 
not  Just  because  of  our  leadership  of  the  free 
world;  equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
America  is  a  melting  pot  and  its  people  have 
their  roots  in  countries  now  enslaved.  Our 
greatness  is  due  to  the  contribution  succeed- 
ing generations  of  immigrants  have  made  to 
the  Nation's  progress. 

The  submerged  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
now  look  to  the  United  States  as  their  last 
hope  of  liberation  and  Independence.  That 
Is  why  Captive  Nations  Week  is  not  just  an- 
other observance;  It  Is  a  challenge  that  we 
must  meet  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
and  protect  our  own  interests.  So  long  as 
one  of  these  countries  Is  enslaved,  our  own 
liberty  and  secvirity  are  In  danger. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  reassure  the  world 
annually  at  this  time  that  the  struggle  goes 
on.  In  view  of  what  is  transpiring  currently 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  our  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  are  increasing. 


Tribute  to  Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALIFOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  Adlai  Stevenson's  death  leaves 
us  stunned  and  saddened. 

This  great  and  gentle  man  did  much 
to  enliven  and  enrich  the  public  discus- 


sion of  our  time.  No  American  politician 
in  this  century  was  ever  to  shape  a 
phrase  with  more  telling  inteUectual  ef- 
fect. No  man  did  more  to  raise  the  level 
and  Improve  the  quality  ot  oar  political 
dialog.  As  a  sane  yet  eloquent  voice 
in  an  age  of  danger  and  discontent,  he 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  know  the  Governor  fn»n  the  days 
of  campaigning  together  in  1952  and 
1956.  I  vividly  recall  the  off-campus 
speech  which  he  made  at  the  west  gate 
of  the  University  of  California  where 
thousands  listened  to  his  exhortations 
for  a  society  that  would  deal  with  the 
modem  world  instead  of  living  in  a  state 
of  national  delusion. 

I  recall  him  again  in  Albany,  Calif., 
and  the  wit  and  good  humor  with  which 
he  addressed  a  group  of  citizens,  many  of 
whom  were  committed  to  his  <H>Ponent. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  to  remind 
ourselves  that  he  sp<^e  on  issues  which 
were  frequently  untried  and  untested. 
Yet  the  genius  of  the  man  was  that  he 
lived  to  see  many  of  them  accepted  and 
espoused  by  others. 

It  was  at  the  United  Nations,  however., 
where  Ambassad(»-  Stevenson  made  what 
historians  perhaps  will  consider  to  be  his 
greatest  and  most  lasting  coatributkms. 
His  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
of  peace:  his  concern  for  freedom,  for 
human  dignity,  and  for  rational  discus- 
sion in  a  nuclear  age,  will  live  on  long 
past  the  life-span  of  any  single  man. 
The  United  Nations  Itself  is  a  stranger 
force  for  the  causes  he  and  we  hold  dear 
because  he  served  it  faithfully  and  well. 

His  passing  at  this  time  Is  particularly 
cruel  for  seldom  has  he  been  needed  more 
in  the  councils  of  the  nations.  But  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  had  his  rare  talents 
at  all.  Men  like  him  do  not  cross  the 
public  threshold  often  and  we  are  richer 
for  his  presence. 

Let  us  then  pay  him  the  tribute  he  so 
much  deserves.  Let  us  take  up  the  tasks 
he  can  no  longer  continue.  Let  us  make 
the  world  a  better  place  for  all  its  citi- 
zens and  a  greater  treasure  for  our  chil- 
dren. 


AnticoIIective  Bargaining  Bias  of  l^b) 
Snpporten 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  jmsKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  THCMylPSON  on  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  analyses  of  the 
issues  Involved  in  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  stripping 
the  emotional  argmnents  bare,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  in  his  column,  Eco- 
nomic Impact,  published  in  the  business 
and  financial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  19. 

Mr.  Rowen  is  a  distinguished  Washing- 
ton observer,  who  for  years  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  keen  Interpreter  of  financial 
and  economic  happenings  as  a  member 
of  the  Washington  staff  of  Newsweek. 

Mr.  Rowen  suggests  that  opponents  of 
repeal  "ought  to  quite  shadowboxing,  and 
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cay  1  orthrightly  they  are  losing  valuable 
sleep  over  the  question  of  Individual 
liber  y." 

Sujportlng 


Dr 
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this  thesis  Is  the  testimony 

Frederick  Fowler,  a  clergyman, 

appeared  before  the  ^lecial  Sub- 

ittee  CD  lAbor  as  the  bo«ird  chalr- 

of   the   National    Rlght-To-Work 

I,  which  has  qjearheaded  the 

to  retain  section  14(b).     In  re- 

to  a  series  of  direct  questions  put 

gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

'.  Dr.  Fowler  made  these  adniis- 


wi  ges 


u 


individual  ahould  bargain  individually 
;  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
employer  has  a  privileged  p)osition  to 
t  he  ehooees,  only  those  who  will  or 
ill  not  Join  a  union. 
anployee  Is  free  to  work  in  an  unsafe 
1  be  wants  to.    "A  man  has  the  freedom 
]  xiay  If  he  wants  to." 

has  the  Individual  freedom  to  work 
■4y  '**fe  even  thoxigh  a  law  may  be 
establ:  shed   setting   up   minimum   wages. 

AH  of  these  positions,  Dr.  Fowler  told 
us,  ai  5  based' upon  a  moral  principle,  as 
f  ounc  In  Christian  teaching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Rowan's 
articl(  I  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and  com- 
mend at  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  also  suggest  that  my  colleagues  read  the 
collo^  between  the  gentleman  from 
Maiy.  Emd  [Mr.  Sickles]  and  Dr.  Fowler, 
appearing  on  pages  317,  318,  and  319.  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Rowen's  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  19,  1965] 
Smokescreens  Obscxjhe  Right-To-Work 

ISSTJE 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

t)attle  over  repeal  at  section  14(b)  of 

t-Hartley  Act — those  xinf ortunate  few 

iiat  allow  an  Individual  State  to  ban 

shop — is  about  to  be  resumed,  this 

the  Ho\ise  floor.    The  public  will  thus 

again  to  an  appealing  amount  of 

and  buncombe  on  this  issue. 

Individuals  and  organizations  that 

preserve  the  rlght-to-work  laws  per- 

by    section    14(b)     ought    to    quit 

_   and    say    forfhrightly    that 

against    the    whole    idea    of    labor 
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or  wrong,  at  least  that  position  would 

pretense  that  they  are  losing  valuable 

—  the  question  of  Individual  liberty. 

present  time.  19  States  have  taken 

erf  secticHi   14(b)    by  prohibiting 

lent  between  an  employer  and  a 

I  peclf  ytng  membership  in  a  union  as 

on  of  employment.    Even  if  a  com- 

a  union  should  desire  a  union  shop 

be  Illegal  In  these  19  States. 

1  Thile  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
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(that's  what  collective  bargaining  means)  — 
provided  they  havent  formed  an  effeotlve 
xmlon.  If  one  can  make  sense  out  o*  the 
chamber  position,  1*  Is  that  employets  stunild 
strive  to  return  to  that  nostalgic  era  wheo 
they  could  deal  with  their  employees 
Individually.  i'^ycw 

Well,  maybe  it  would  be  nice — the  way 
some  people  lo<*  at  it— to  do  without  unions 
But  the  chamber  better  forget  it.  and  take 
a  look  at  the  calendar.    It  is  1966. 

Most  of  the  really  influential  leaders  of 
American  industry  have  taken  a  more  sophis- 
ticated approach.  They  know  that  the  in- 
dividual freedom  propaganda  is  Ju»t  that— 
a  line  created  by  the  same  imaginative  public 
relations  men  who  thought  up  the  mislead- 
ing rlght-to-work  phrase. 

Actually,  the  real  leaders  of  American  in- 
dustry covildn't  care  less  about  repeal  of 
section  14(b).  Some,  it  is  true,  wish  that 
President  Johnson  had  staved  off  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany's  request.  But 
policymakers  Ln  the  UJS.  business  community 
deal  regularly  with  unions  and  the  union 
shop. 

By  and  large,  they'd  be  panicked  if  they 
weren't  assured  of  well-organized,  responsible 
labor  unions  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  man- 
power for  them. 

One  of  L.B.J.'s  Texas  aids  confides:  "When 
a  big  national  company  comes  in  down  home 
they  generally  ask:  'Where's  the  union?'  If 
it's  not  there,  they're  disappointed.  They 
want  one  right  on  tap." 

But  the  local  "wheels"  are  generally 
nervous.  They  are  skeptical  of  union  or- 
ganizers, who  are  equated  to  "invaders," 
men  who  want  to  upend  precious  States 
rights.  Above  all.  the  local  men.  often  pil- 
lars of  small-time  chambers  of  commerce 
feel  they  can  keep  wages  low  if  the  union  is 
kept  out.  They  freely  advertise  and  solicit 
on  that  basis. 

The  imJons  have  floated  their  share  of 
baloney,  too.  Repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  not 
a  do-or-die  propositton  for  union  organiza- 
tion, because  they  can  and  do  survive  in  the 
right-to-work  States. 

And  despite  denials,  it  is  true  that  the 
notion  of  a  union  shop  Involves  a  certain 
element  of  compulsion.  This  ought  to  be 
freely  admitted,  because  the  compulsion  is 
Juatiflable.  Where  collective  bargaining  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  a  man  who  is  deriving 
benefits  from  union  representation  ought  to 
Join  the  imion.  At  least,  he  ought  to  pay 
dues,  which  is  all  the  law  requires. 

The  imlons  want  to  do  away  with  secUon 
14(b)  because  it  is  "a  bone  hi  the  throat  " 
The  Wagner  Act  established  the  principle  of 
ooUective  baragining.  and  then  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  partially  reneged.  For  18  years 
this  has  invited  antiunion  harassment 
Both  management  and  labor  could  turn  their 
attention  to  more  useful  and  productive  en- 
deavors if  section  14(b)   were  scrapped 
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The  Wonders  of  the  "Wundeei" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

j  OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Monday,  July  19,  1965     "'* 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RJSCORD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  E^renlng  Star  of  July  16,  1965: 
T^B  Wonders  or  tub  "Wtjndeis" 
(By  James  J.  Kllpataick) 
Winston  and  Sally  Belle  Smith  were  mar- 
ried in  the  spring  of  1966,  s  few  weeks  after 
he  had  been  booted  out  of  his  third  Job  Corps 


encampment  and  she  had  been  sent  hom. 
from  the  glrU'  school  In  Florida.  They  hw 
grown  up  together,  more  or  less,  in  the  san* 
pubUc housing  project;  they  had  droppedont 
of  school  together.  They  had  the  same  ^ 
bltlon,  which  was  to  stey  well  fed  without 
reaUy  working,  so  It  was  natural  to  find  them 
at  last  man  and  wife. 

Winston  worked  part  time  in  a  service  sta 
tion  and  Sally  Belle  worked  part  time  in  » 
barbeque  and  grill,  but  these  were  merel» 
avocations.  Their  real  Job,  which  occupied 
them  increasingly  as  the  years  went  on,  «» 
simply  to  stay  poor  within  the  P  &  R.  it  ^^ 
a  lot  of  work,  what  with  all  the  forms  and 
things. 

The  P  &  R,  of  course,  were  the  procedures 
and  regulations  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. These  had  first  been  established  in 
the  summer  of  1965,  9  months  or  .so  before 
the  yoimg  couple  were  married,  but  by  1966 
they  had  become  a  way  of  life.  Rent  sup- 
plements,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  only  the 
beginning.  "The  amoxmt  of  the  annual  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  fair 
market  rental  of  such  imit  exceeds  one- 
fourth  of  the  tenant's  Income  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  procedures 
and  regulations  established  by  him."  That 
was  the  way  the  law  first  read,  in  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Winston  and  Sally  Belle  qualified  at  once 
for  a  rent  supplemental.  They  were  among 
the  300,000  who  came  in  as  the  one-oh-one- 
one-dee's,  soon  shortened  to  the  Wundee's,  a 
diminutive  taken  from  the  act's  definition 
under  the  so-called  Stephens  amendment  of 
those  eligible  for  help  on  their  rent.  This 
made  the  supplemental  available  to  any 
family  whose  Income  was  within  established 
levels  for  pubUc  housing,  provided  that  such 
a  family,  under  section  101(1)  (D)  were  then 
occupying  "substandard  housing."  Winston 
and  Sally  Belle  were  living  in  an  ordinary 
walk-up  flat,  not  too  good,  not  too  bad,  but 
after  Sally  Belle  broke  out  the  windows  with 
a  beer  bottle,  they  were  officially  substand- 
ard; so  they  went  down  and  signed  up. 

By  the  summer  of  1968.  when  tiie  time 
came  for  the  first  recertlflcatlon  of  income 
under  the  P  &  R,  the  Smiths  were  a  little  un- 
easy. They  had  been  earning  $3,200  between 
them  when  they  moved  into  the  new  apart- 
ment in  the  co-op,  where  the  fair  market 
rental  was  $125  a  month  or  $1,500  a  year. 
The  taxpayers  had  been  kicking  In  $700  a 
year  as  the  difference  between  one-foiuth 
of  their  income  and  the  fair  rent,  but  lately 
the  Smiths  accidentally  had  been  earning  a 
little  more  and  they  were  afraid  the  P  &  R 
man  would  catch  up  with  the  situation. 

As  it  turned  out,  they  didn't  need  to 
worry,  for  that  same  summer — ^the  summer 
of  1968 — Congress  added  another  section  at 
the  President's  request.  This  brought  Win- 
ston and  SaUy  Belle  into  the  wonderful  world 
of  the  one-oh-one-one-ee's,  or  Wunnys  as 
they  were  called,  in  which  rent  supple- 
mentals  were  extended  to  any  persons  "so- 
cially or  culturally  disadvantaged  '  The 
Wunnys  were  permitted  to  qualify  if  they 
earned  as  much  as  50  percent  above  the  max- 
imum permitted  for  occupants  of  i>ubllc 
housing,  and  with  all  that  Job  Corps  back- 
ground, there  was  no  question  of  Winston's 
making  good.     He  had  only  to  keep  failing.  • 

It  wasnt  etisy,  for  money  somehow  kept 
coming  Winston's  way.  but  Sally  Belle  helped 
by  leaving  the  bar-b-q  and  devoting  her  full 
time  to  the  P  &  R.  The  amendments  of  1970 
spread  the  principle  of  supplementals  to 
clothing,  transporutlon.  and  food.  That 
year  Winston  took  In  $6,000— -he  couldn't 
seem  to  h«lp  It — and  while  this  naturally  left 
him  safely  "poor"  imder  the  P  &  R,  it  com- 
plicated tbe  bookkeeping.  The  trigger 
points  were  26  peroent  on  rent.  20  percent 
**•*  ^oo^.  16  percent  on  transportation,  and 
8J  percen*  on  clothes,  and  Sally  Belle  never 
could  learn  to  multiply  by  8.3  percent.    She 
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jifld  determination,  though,  and  after  a 
,rnile,  wiiat  with  further  amendmeoits  of  the 
law,  they  were  getting  $1,000  toward  reo*, 
and  $800  toward  food,  and  $500  toward 
p-yments  on  the  two  cars,  and  the  P  4t  B 
l^  been  revised  to  cover  a  coat  of  imitaticm 
niink.  What  with  Sally  Belle's  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  It  all  added  up. 

Winston  retired  in  1980.  at  the  age  of  34, 
liis  active  working  life  behind  him.  There- 
after the  Smiths  earned  no  income,  by  which 
they  qualified  for  100  percent  supplementals 
including  a  swimming  pool  not  to  exceed 
20  by  40  feet  Here  the  poor  fellow  drowned, 
4  years  later  on  a  cold  afternoon  in  April 
when  the  clocks  were  striking  13.  The  coffin 
supplemental,  under  the  P  &  R,  covered  the 
full  expense. 
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Adlai  Stevenson:  Embodiment  of 
Democracy 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TEmfESSXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  EVmS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  great  spirit,  a  great  man  has 
passed  from  among  us. 

Adlai  Stevenson  served  the  Nation  in 
many  dimensions — not  only  as  an  offi- 
cial but  as  an  intellectual  leader  who 
blazed  new  trails  in  new  concepts  and 
standards  of  public  service. 

He  was  a  statesmaji. 

He  was  the  living  essence  of  democ- 
racy philosophically  and  practically. 

He  served  the  Nation. 

He  served  the  world. 

In  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
statesman  and  as  a  matter  of  broad  gen- 
eral interest  to  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  newsletter,  Capitol  Comments,  of 
July  19  last,  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

AoLAi  Stevenson:   Embodiment  of 
Democract 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress) 

The  death  of  Adlai  Stevenson — Governor, 
statesman,  presidential  candidate.  Ambassa- 
dor— removes  from  the  American  scene  one 
of  the  most  talented  men  of  this  century. 
Adlai  Stevenson  possessed  an  eloquence  that 
gave  this  Nation  some  of  its  most  beautiful 
literary  passages. 

But  more  than  that:  he  was  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  the  basic  strength  of 
our  democracy  comes  from  the  people. 

He  said: 

"Trust  the  people,  trust  their  good  sense, 
their  decency,  their  fortitude,  their  faith. 
Trust  them  with  the  facts,  trust  them  with 
the  great  decisions. 

"And  fix,  as  our  guiding  star,  the  passion 
to  create  a  society  where  people  can  fulfill 
their  own  best  selves." 

Adlai  Stevenson's  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  came  at  a  time  when  history  pro- 
jected a  great  war  hero — a  great  military 
general — following  the  victory  in  World  War 
II.   That  time  was  not  feasible. 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  poignant  words 
of  Adlai  Stevenson  after  one  of  his  defeats. 
He  said  he  "felt  like  a  boy  who  had  stubbed 
his  toe — it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh  and  he  was 
too  big  to  cry." 

Governor  Stevenson's  philosophy  was  In 
the  tradition  of  some  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents.    He  had  a  vision  of  a  new  America. 


He  visualized  our  country's  growth  as  one 
of  change  and  progress. 

"There  Is  a  New  America  every  morning 
when  we  wake  up.  It  Is  upon  us  whether  we 
will  it  or  not.  Though  Changs  Is  inevitable, 
change  for  the  better  Is  a  full-time  Job,"  he 
said. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  espoused  the  New 
Deal. 

Harry  S.  Truman  championed  a  Pair  Deal 
for  all  Americans. 

John  F.  Kennedy  extolled  Americans  to 
cross  the  New  Frontier  into  an  era  of  ex- 
cellence and  progress. 

Today  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  building  the 
foundations  for  the  Great  Society  where 
every  American  will  have  the  opiK>rtunity  for 
fulfillment.  This  Stevenson  visualized  and 
predicted. 

Following  the  elections  of  1952  and  1956 
your  Representative  had  occasion  to  remind 
Governor  Stevenson  that  bad  the  Nation 
gone  like  the  great  fourth  district  In  those 
two  elections,  he  could  have  been  President. 
He  always  chuckled,  grinned  wryly,  and  was 
pleased. 

While  Governor  Stevenson  did  not  become 
President,  he  became  a  heroic  figure  in  the 
United  Nations  where  he  fought  with  all  his 
eloquence  and  will  to  curb  aggression  and  to 
maintain  the  U-N.  as  an  effective  organiza- 
tion for  world  peace. 

He  held  high  the  flaming  torch  of  freedom 
even  in  dark  hours  when  crisis  threatened  to 
erupt  into  holocaust  and  when  divisions 
threatened. 

"Nor  should  we  despair,"  he  said  a  month 
ago. 

"The  art  of  open  government  has  grown 
from  its  seeds  in  the  tiny  city  states  of  Greece 
to  become  the  political  mode  of  more  than 
half  the  world. 

"So  let  us  dream  of  a  world  in  which  all 
states,  great  and  small,  work  together  for  the 
peaceful  flowering  of  the  republic  of  man." 

He  hated  hypocrisy  In  all  dimensions  of 
American  life — but  especially  in  politics.  He 
urged  candidates  to  talk  sense  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  had  a  keen  wit  and  sharp 
sense  of  humor.  His  words  sang  with  the 
beauty  of  perfect  expression. 

Samples  of  his  wit  are  preserved  in  these 
lines: 

A  certain  candidate  for  high  office,  he  said, 
was  "a  man  who  thinks  everything  will  be 
better  in  the  rear  future." 

He  began  a  speech  shortly  after  his  presi- 
dential defeat  by  saying,  "A  funny  thing 
happened  to  me  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House." 

"An  editor,"  he  said,  "is  one  who  separates 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  prints  the 
chaff." 

"An  independent,"  he  said,  "is  a  guy  who 
takes  politics  out  of  politics." 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  a  great  American. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  democratic 
man.     He  was  a  statesman  and  a  worker  for 
peace. 

He  believed  in  the  brotherhood  of  men  of 
all  nations — and  of  every  nation. 

He  believed  in  America  and  sensed  that  its 
true  greatness  and  its  true  strength  lay  in 
the  wisdom  and  dedication  of  its  people. 


The  Late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLIIfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  words 
of  mine  are  necessary  to  express  the  grief 
so  deeply  felt  throughout  the  ooxmtry — 


Indeed,  the  entire  world — ^with  the  pass- 
ing of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson^  our  brilliant 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Naticxu.  Oth- 
ers more  eloqunitiy  and  more  adequately 
than  I  could  presume  to  undertake  have 
reviewed  in  sorrow  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  this  great  man,  endowed 
by  his  Maker  with  the  finest  of  minds 
and  stoutest  of  hearts. 

But  I  do  wish  to  say  for  myself,  and 
in  so  doing  believe  I  express  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  pe<:4}le  of  my  district, 
that  he  was  a  nobleman  for  whom  we  had 
the  greatest  admiration  and  deep  affec- 
tion. A  line  from  Chaucer  well  describes 
htm:  "He  was  a  very  perfect,  gentle 
knight." 

He  has  gone  home  to  Bloomlngton- 
Normal,  IlL,  to  a  peace  and  quiet  he 
longed  for  but  never  had  time  to  enjoy 
in  life.  This  is  in  the  district  I  have 
been  privileged  to  represent  for  around 
30  years.  While  we  did  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  policies  advocated  by  our 
native  son  during  the  course  (rf  his  polit- 
ical career,  we  took  great  pride  in  the 
manner  and  skill  of  his  advocacy. 

It  was  in  his  most  difficult,  and,  I  am 
sure,  ofttimes  most  frustrating,  role  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  that 
Adlai  Stevenson  made  a  oontributiac  be- 
yond measure.  It  seemed  that  be  was 
best  fitted  by  Intellect  and  personality 
for  just  such  an  assignment.  When  God 
in  His  wisdom  took  him  from  us,  Adlai 
Stevenson  became  to  the  free  people  of 
the  world  a  fallen  warrior  In  the  cause  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassador  Stevenson 
will  prove  to  be,  as  history  is  written,  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  our  time.  He 
has  made  a  contribution  to  our  time  that 
will  live  for  all  time. 

All  of  us  share  the  loss  felt  by  his 
family,  and  to  them  we  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy.  While  he  is  no  longer 
with  us,  his  words  and  his  deeds  will  Uve 
with  us  and  after  us  for  generations  to 


come. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Tribnne  Supports  Rent 
Supplement  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIN'ES 

Monday.  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  debate  over  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  some 
rather  extravagant  charges  were  made  by 
opponents  of  the  new  rent  supplement 
program. 

It  was  even  claimed  that  the  program 
was  socialistic,  although  favorable  testi- 
mony for  the  rent  supplement  program 
was  received  from  representatives  of  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders,  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Associations. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  to  an  editorial  from  the 
July  12,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which  pro- 
vides a  factual  and  objectlye  assessment 
of  the  rent  supplement  program. 
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Th<  editorial,  written  before  the  Senate 
apprcired  the  rent  supplement  program 
last  ^  eek,  correctly  states  that  the  pro- 
gramjs  a  worthwhile  effort  to  utilize  pri- 
vate :  lousing  to  meet  the  needs  of  low- 
incon:  e  families. 

Un<  er  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


hereb  r  include  the  editorial 


IProm  the  Des  Moines  Tribune.  July  12,  1965] 
New    .Approaches   to    Low-Income    Hoitsing 
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communities  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
provldlng  decent  housing  for  low-in- 
lilies  may  find  some  answers  to  the 
In    the   housing   bill  -approved   re- 
the  House.    The  bill  has  yet  to  be 
by  the  Senate. 
measure  contains  two  major  innova- 
connection  with  low-income  hous- 
supplements  and  leasing  of  private 
tor  families  of  low  Income. 

supplement  program   applies  to 
whose  incomes   are  low   enough  to 
them  tor  public  housing  and  who  live 
andard  housing,  are  physically  handl- 
eldCTly,  or  are  displaced  by  Govern- 
1.    The  measiire  would  authorize 
Government  to  pay  the  difference 
25  percent  of  the  ell^ble  occupant's 
and  the  fair-market  rent  for  a  par- 
dwelling. 

supplementation  co\ild  be  a  way  of 

up  large  numbers  of  vacant  housing 

occupancy  by  low-income  families. 

measure  authorizes  the  supplements 

^  a  limited  type  of  construction — 

built  by  private  nonprofit  or  limited 

corporations  or  by  cooperatives  with 

"nee  of  PHA-lnsured  market-rate 

A  community  would  have  to  have 

provide  such  hoiislng  before  the  Gov- 

would  enter  Into  rent  supplement 

up  to  40-year  periods — with 
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1  irovlsion  for  leasing  of  existing  hous- 

ntended  to  take  "full  advantage  of 

or  potential  vacancies  in  the  pri- 

ng  market."    Local  public  housing 

would   be   authorized  to  advertise 

d  for  housing  in  private  accommo- 

and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  the 

for   1-  to  3-year  periods.     Families 

1  ay  the  usual  rent  charged  In  regular 

Kjuslng  units,  with  the  Government 

up  the  difference  between  it  and  the 

rged  by  the  private  unit.    No  more 

percent  of  the  units  In  any  private 

xlatlon  could  be  rented  under  the 

.  but  housing  agencies  could  make 

-s  "because  erf  the  limited  nximber 

In  the  structure  or  for  any  other 
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liUl  is  a  commendable  effort  to  get 
f]  om  reliance  on  new  Government- 
mbllc  housing  construction  and  to 
fe  experimentation  In  utilizing  the 
lousing  market  for  meeting  the  low- 
housing  need. 


Right  To  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H()N.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VStGnflA 

IN  TI^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 


3ROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 

the    following    stat^nent    by 

3tone  of  Arlington.  Va.,  has  been 

to  my  attention.     TTie  advice 

herein  is  heartily  shared  by 

ind  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 

and  herewith  Insert  It  in  the 


My  name  li  Robert  R.  Stone,  Jr.  I  reside 
at  1471  South  28th  Street,  Arlington,  Va., 
and  presently  am  a  Republican  nominee  for 
the  House  otf  Delegates  in  the  Virginia  Oen- 
«^  Assembly. 

For  the  record  I  should  add  that  I  have 
been  active  In  civic  and  political  affairs  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  a  nimiber 
of  years  and  served  during  1961-65  on  the 
Republican  State  central  committee  and  am 
Immediate  past  chairman  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican Federation  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  .state- 
ment is  to  express  my  opposition  to  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I 
want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  my  strong 
belief  in  the  right  of  workers  to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining.  I  am  not  against  un- 
ions, only  again.st  compulsory  unionization. 

As  a  Virginian,  I  am  proud  of  the  economic 
gains  of  the  Commonwealth  since  pajssage 
of  our  right-to-work  law.  New  Jobs— new 
wealth— new  progress— has  been  the  pattern 
of  economic  development  since  legislative  ac- 
tion gave  this  right  to  Virginia's  working 
population  in  1947.  The  economic  progress 
in  Virginia  and  other  rlght-to-work  States, 
as  compared  to  that  progress  in  the  other 
States,  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  policy— which  is  obviously  s\ic- 
cessful. 

Second,  the  present  law  is  widely  supported 
by  the  public— in  my  State— and  in  the 
States  which  enjoy  right-to-work  protection. 
Moreover,  according  to  a  nationwide  survey 
of  public  opinion  In  1964,  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp.,  67  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  no  ciUzen  should  be  forced 
to  belong  to  a  \mion  in  order  to  hold  his  Job. 

Siu^ly,  the  decision  of  this  committee  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  should  reflect  appreciation 
for  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  basic 
principle  of  this  present  law — and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  development  of  out  great 
Republic. 

It  was  in  Virginia,  In  1619,  that  the  legis- 
lative history  of  America  began— from  that 
day  on,  ours  has  been  the  history  of  free- 
dom. 

At  a  time  when  the  enlargement  of  free- 
dom and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all 
men  is  a  major  concern  in  Congress,  and 
across  our  land— it  is  both  Illogical  and 
detrimental  for  the  Congress  to  remove  so 
basic  a  right  as  the  right  to  hold  employ- 
ment without  compulsion  to  Join  a  union. 
Where  are  those  brave  defenders  of  Amer- 
ican liberty— those  who  longingly  and 
loudly  speak  of  the  days  when  Americans 
dared  to  be  Individuals?  Where  are  they 
who  in  the  sanctity  of  their  Uvlng  rooms 
proclaim  their  devotion  to  individual  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  the  Individual  States  ■> 
They  are  not  being  heard  from  now  when 
their  views  and  their  voices  are  needed  to 
preserve  an  old  American  right— the  right 
of  free  choice  of  association,  the  right  to 
join  or  not  to  Join  a  party,  or  club  or  even 
a  union. 

And  what  has  happened,  on  the  otlipr 
h.md,  to  the  vocal  defenders  of  the  minor- 
ity—those who  ardently  and  admirably  speak 
of  and  flight  for  the  day  when  Americans— all 
Americans— are  equal  at  the  ballot  box  and 
In  the  employment  market?  Where  are  they 
who  in  the  streets  and  in  the  courts  proclaim 
and  demonstrate  their  devotion  to  freedom 
and  liberty  for  all? 

They  are  not  being  heard  from,  either 
now  when  their  views  and  voices  are  needed 
to  protect  an  unsung  minority— the  working- 
man  who  believes  in  the  old  American 
right— the  right  of  free  choice  of  a.s.socia- 
tlon.  the  right  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  partv 
or  club,  or  even  a  union. 

They,  all  of  them,  are  staying  home  and 
behind  locked  doors  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  the  right-to-work  Issue.  They  do  not 
wish  to  be  Involved— each  for  his  own  and 
no  doubt  good  reasons. 
Are  these  ladles  and  gentlemen   perhaps 
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under  the  Impression   that  their  constltu 
tents  back  home  have  weakened  in  their  re 
solve  to  preserve  American  Individual  free 
doms?     If  so,  how  wrong  they  are-   «  J 
how  they  misread  the  signs     Certainly  the 
people  In  my  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  are  as  determined  as  ever  to  nro- 
tect  each  individual  American's  birthrightr- 
his  right  to  make  a  living  without  any  con 
dition,  his  right  to   work  where  he  wishes 
and  for  whom  he  wishes  without  any  con 
dition,   his  right  to  decide  freely  to  join  a 
union  or  not  to  Join  a  union. 

Many  who  should  stand  here  and  be 
counted,  who  should  publicly  protest  any 
move  to  ablollsh  any  freedom  for  any  Ameri 
can,  remain  absent  and  silent.  What  they 
fear,  what  they  hope  for,  by  this  strangely 
silent  surrender,  it  Is  not  my  place  to  indi- 
cate. I  stand  here  before  you  only  to  speak 
for  myself — an  individual  American  speak 
ing  out  loud  what  he  feels  and  thinks  and 
believes  In.  There  are  many  citizens  in 
the  Conmionwealth  of  Virginia  who  believe 
as  I  do,  but  who  are  not  properly  repre- 
sented by  those  who  have  been  timid  spokes- 
men for  their  cause.  I  want  to  speak  up 
for  these  citizens  whose  rights  are  at  stake 

After  all  the  testimony  is  In— after  the 
phone  quits  ringing  and  the  day  of  voting 
comes — still  one  issue  stands  above  all 
others:  Not  that  which  is  good  for  business 
or  labor  unions — both  are  important— not 
even  the  wishes  of  the  majority- the  doml- 
nant  consideration  which  mxist  not  be  side- 
tracked is  simply  the  Inalienable  right  of 
each  citizen  to  choose  employment— without 
legislatively  Imposed  compulsion— and  the 
right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  charter  Its  own 
course. 

I  am  not  here  to  ask  this  right  for  Virginia 
and  for  Its  working  force.  This  right  we 
have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  I  simply  ask 
for  your  help  and  vote  In  preserving  this 
right.  I  want  the  Congress  to  say  loud  and 
clear — we  will  not  be  pressured,  we  will  af- 
firm our  belief  In  the  right  of  choice  for 
every  American. 


Humphrey  Points  Up  Dangers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Diego  Union,  the  leading  daily  news- 
paper in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  printed  an  en- 
lightening editorial  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, July  14,  1965,  entitled  "Peace  Versus 
Appeasement,  Humphrey  Points  Up  Dan- 
gers." 

Their  comments  are  refreshing  and 
well  worth  the  short  time  it  would  take 
my  colleagues  to  read.  With  your  per- 
mission I  include  them  below  as  an  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks. 

Peace  Versus  Appeasement — Humphrey 
Points  Up  Dangers 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Is 
seeking  to  blimt  the  attack  on  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy  coming  from  the  left- 
wing. 

Mr.  Humphrey  is  a  liberal.  He  is  a  former 
officer  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
and  was  the  chief  liberal  -pokesman  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Now,  with  conviction,  he  strides  the  coun- 
try defending  the  military  actions  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  taken  in  South  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  isn't  that  Mr.  Humphrey  has  changed  his 
liberal  views. 
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The  American  left  has  gone  so  far  down  the 
road  that  It  now  finds  Itself  In  a  poslUom 
where  It  Is  willing  to  weaken  the  United 
States  before  its  enemies  In  the  eagerness  to 
delude  Itself  that  the  atheistic  Communist 
"wars  of  liberation"  are  nothing  more  than 
necessary  social  revolutions. 

They  thus  have  gone  a  long  way  from  where 
Mr.  Humphrey  stands.  He  made  his  position 
clear  In  a  talk  to  Democrats  In  San  Diego 
while    leftist    pickets    paraded    nearby.     He 

said: 

"I  have  been  Introduced  as  a  man  of  peace 
and  that  I  am.  Just  because  one  Is  dedi- 
cated to  peace  is  no  retison  to  believe  he  In- 
dulges in  appeasement." 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  seen  that  the  atheistic 
Oommunlst  conspiracy  Is  worldwide;  that 
it  moves  first  In  one  place  and  then  in  an- 
other; and  that  the  lessons  of  the  1930 's  make 
clear  that  dictators  caiuiot  be  appeased. 

The  present  situation  Is  not  only  a  dan- 
gerous one,  In  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
a  limited  war  suddenly  becoming  a  major 
one,  but  In  the  question  of  the  creditabllity 
of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Humphret  said  In 
bis  talk  here,  has  the  strength  to  make  its 
commitment  to  freedom  felt  any  place  in 
the  world. 

But  the  leftists  would  have  us  pick  up  our 
arms  and  abandon  South  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists.  Never  In  the  Nation's  history 
have  our  people  so  blatantly  paraded  our 
campuses  and  gathered  in  public  halls  to 
demand  that  their  own  country  abandon 
commitments  made  In  the  name  of  freedom. 

These  are  not  liberals,  but  radicals. 

Perhaps  they  are  not  large  In  numbers  but 
the  damage t>jhey^  do  is  incalculable.  They 
keep  alive  Communist  hopes  that  we  are  a 
divided  people  and  that  freedom  does  not 
have  the  meaning  for  us  it  once  did,  and 
that  we  will  In  time  get  out  and  go  home. 

We  have  not  agreed  with  Mr.  Humphket  on 
domestic  programs,  and  how  a  representa- 
tive society  can  best  be  governed,  and  have 
thought  at  times  in  the  past  that  he  did  not 
always  see  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  its 
full  light,  but  he  Ut  first  an  American. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  has  made 
South  Vietnam  a  crucial  test  of  otu-  will  and 
our  commitment.  Mr.  Humphrey  knows 
this  and  has  made  It  clear  that  this  is  the 
time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — on  the 
side  of  freedom. 


Rural  Mail  Car  Leasing:  An  Impractical 
Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSSE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  proposal  to  establish  a  car-leasing 
program  for  the  rural  mail  carriers  of 
America  Is  Impractical  and  unsound. 

As  a  representative  of  a  rural  district — 
the  great  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee — 
I  want  to  go  on  record  now  as  sas^g 
that  the  proposal  Is  Ill-conceived  and  Im- 
practical. It  is  not  responsive  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  govern  and  control  rural 
carrier  operations. 

It  is  fiscally  irresponsible. 

It  is  a  reflection  on  the  rural  carrier 
system  as  now  constituted. 


It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  Imple- 
ment this  concept. 

Here  are  some  of  the  effects  It  would 
have: 

The  local  economies  would  suffer  be- 
cause the  sale  of  cars  would  be  reduced. 
Insurance  business  would  suffer,  general 
repair  shops  would  have  their  volume  re- 
duced, and  tire  dealers  would  be  denied 
the  patronage  of  the  rural  carriers. 

There  would  be  substantial  losses  in 
State  gas  taxes  and  car  license  proceeds. 

There  would  be  losses  In  Federal  gas 
taxes. 

There  would  be  loss  of  standby  vehicles 
for  route  emergencies. 

Administrative  costs  for  record  keep- 
ing on  the  proposed  new  arrangement 
would  be  excessive.  There  would  be 
many  other  disadvantages,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  should  this  ill- 
conceived  proposal  materialize. 

This  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be 
defeated. 


"Alien  Philosophy''  Blighting  Our 
Campuses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  true 
American  and  well-known  figure  In  the 
world  of  athletics,  Mr.  A.  F.  "Bud"  Dud- 
ley, has  recently  written  for  the  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  Courier-Post  his  views  on  a 
topic  which,  I  feel,  should  be  of  concern 
to  all  Americans.  Mr.  Dudley  Is  presi- 
dent of  Liberty  Bowl  Charities,  Inc.,  the 
organization  which  stages  the  annual 
Liberty  Bowl  game,  one  of  football's  out- 
standing postseason  features.  He  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  contrast  atti- 
tudes In  the  United  States  and  liehind 
the  Iron  Curtain  when,  last  year,  he  took 
the  U.S.  Ice  hockey  team  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Since  Mr.  Dudley's  article  appeared  in 
the  Courier -Post  last  month,  that  fine 
newspaper,  as  a  public  service,  prepared 
5,200  reprints  and  has  Ijeen  distributing 
them  as  a  public  service.  Since  news- 
paper columnists  and  sports  magazines 
have  also  been  devoting  space  to  "the 
lost  image"  of  the  college  athlete.  I  feel  It 
would  do  well  to  have  Mr.  Dudley's  elo- 
quent expression  of  this  serious  matter 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives: 

[From  the  Camden,  N.J.,  Courier-Post,  June 

24, 1965] 
Bud    Dudley    Deplores    Neglect    of    Duty, 

HoKc«,     Country:      Alien     Philosopht 

Blighting  Our  Campuses 

(By  A.  P.  (Bud)  Dudley) 
(Editor's  Note. — ^Mr.  Dudley's  article  to  the 
Courier-Poet  Is  timely  and  expresses  opinions 
shared  by  athletic  leaders  everywhere.  He 
was  the  successful  promoter  ot  ttie  Liberty 
Bowl  Indoor  football  game  In  Atlantto  dty 
last  December  azid  haa  been  a  longtime 
leader  In  sports  activity.) 


I  am  the  father  of  six  children  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  In 
World  War  n  I  flew  54  missions  tn  a  B-24 
Bomber  and  was  awarded  tbe  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross.  I  have  been  actively  engaged 
In  the  field  of  athletics  for  more  than  30 
years  as  a  player,  coach,  athletic  director  and 
owner.  I  have  traveled  extensively  all  over 
the  world  and  last  year  was  in  charge  of  the 
U.S.  Ice  Hockey  team  that  played  a  series  of 
games  in  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia.  I  have 
spent  a  lifetime  dealing  with  youth. 

This  background  perhaps  will  enable  you 
to  be  tolerant  of  me  when  I  strike  what  I 
think  is  an  important  note  to  fathers  and 
mothers  all  over  America  and,  especially,  to 
all  present  and  past  college  athletes. 

The  recent  troubles  on  the  campus  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  numerous  other  oc^ege 
camptises  all  over  the  United  States,  con- 
vinces me  an  alien  phUosophy  has  crept  into 
the  curriculum  of  these  students.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  coUeges  who  are  still 
teaching  the  philosophy  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  so  their  students  will  grow  up  and 
respect  the  objects  sought  by  those  great 
men  who  gave  us  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, ovir  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  Con- 
stitution. Furthermore,  I  pray  these  stu- 
dents are  taught  the  Fovmdlng  Fathers  be- 
Ueved  In  a  personal,  living  God.  I  hope  they 
are  taught  to  respect  Washington  on  his 
knees  at  Valley  Forge  Just  like  they  shotUd 
MacArthur  with  his  head  bared  saying  the 
Lord's  Pray^  In  the  ruins  of  Korea. 

I  want  my  chUdren  to  attend  an  American 
college  with  a  robust  American  ^Irit  that 
will  impregnate  them  with  genuine  patriot- 
ism. That  Is  not  a  mere  academic  study — it 
is  a  llfe-glvlng  devotion  to  respect  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty  and  undying  devotion  and 
thanksgiving  to  Cod.  I  want  them  to  be 
taught  and  to  fully  understand  the  meaning 
of  those  greatest  of  words — duty,  honor, 
country. 

I  watched  the  NCAA  and  NTT  college 
basketbsdl  finals  on  television  and  want  to 
believe  that  these  men  were  not  merely  men 
of  brawn  and  skill  but  wholesome  American 
youngsters  who  were  taiight  the  significance 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  other  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  without  which  this  Nation 
must  die,  and  deserves  to  die.  I  hope  and 
pray  they  are  being  given  a  thorough  course 
In  American  history  and  they  are  taught  by 
professors  who  are  proud  of  their  Inheritance 
as  American  citizens.  You  can't  get  this  in 
an  institution  where  the  philosophy  of  com- 
munism is  tolerated  and  where  agnosticism 
is  the  emblem  of  academic  culture. 

In  the  March  22  issue  of  Newsweek  the 
magazine  devoted  20  pages  to  a  survey  which 
supposedly  showed  what  is  on  the  mind  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  modem  college  generation. 
I  read  it  and  found  its  contents  rather  mis- 
leading. Prom  personal  experience.  I  feel 
90  percent  of  today's  students  are  not  too 
changed,  but  we  are  in  an  era  in  which  the 
extremists  have  succeeded  in  confusing  the 
administration  and,  consequently,  colleges 
are  In  a  rather  awkward  transition  period. 
One  statement  which  really  made  me  shudder 
vras  that  the  bestseller  this  year  in  college 
bookstores  was  "Candy." 

Dorothy  Kllgallen  In  her  column  of  March 
20,  quoted  Maurice  Glrodias,  the  head  of 
Olympic  Press,  which  published  "Candy,"  as 
follows:  "I'm  all  for  the  corrviption  of  youth. 
Corruption  is  an  essential  part  of  education. 
What  I'm  against  Is  the  square  world." 

I  wonder  what  "lucky"  school  can  number 
him  among  their  alumni? 

In  tbB  May  8  edition  of  the  Saturday 
■venlng  Post  tiMre  appeared  an  article  en- 
tftled  ""Hm  SxpiOBlve  Revival  of  ttM  Fkr 
Uett.-  It  goes  on  to  teU  of  the  moat  ex- 
plosive of  tbe  new  groups  that  oaU  tbem- 
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numbers  are  bearded  Bobemlana  vbo 
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on  ICanbattan'k  lower  east  side. 
Qudttag  the  Port.  ••ProgresslTe  Labor  was 
starte  1  In  1982  by  a  pair  of  longtime  Com- 
mimlrts.    Ninety   percent    of   Its    members 
iitider  SO.     They  organized  the  student 
^      Cuba,  are  being  trained  In  karate, 
established  arms   caches  In  the   New 
and  are  talking  about  sending  a 
cadre  abroad  fmr  training.    This  cadre 
retom  and  go  underground  to  become 
in  the  event  of  the  expected  war 
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last  16  years  I  b&ve  been  invited 

sp4ak  at  aU  sorts  of  functions  here  In 

niited  States  and  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 

have  seen,  firsthand,  what  it  is  Uke 

ienled  the  freedom  of  q>eech  and  can 

for  Its  undestrabUity.     On  the  other 

[  feel  an  abuse  of  this  privilege  takes 

1  Then  the  speech  Involves  obscene  words 

a^ons.    I  was  shocked  by  the  "signs 

nothing  but  an  obscene  four  letter 

icldent  on  the  campus  of  the  Unlver- 

Oallfcmla    (Life,    March    19    issiie) 
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■eUing  obscene  Uterature 
eiuldnt    believe    decent,    red-blooded 
AmerHaa   men    would    stand   Idly    by   and 
subjected  to  such  insults. 

am    these    so-called    Intellectuals 

and  beatnlk^^rthe  local  campus 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  because  most 

college  athletes  appear  to  be  taking 

r  ^*y  out  and  are  not  assuming  their 

roles  as  leaders  and  men  of  responsi- 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  athlete 

a  unique  position  on  every  college 

In   America.     He   was   admired,   re- 

and  held  In  high  regard  by  the  entire 

body. 

years,  he  has  taken  a  back  seat 
a  small  group  of  students  who 
are  Jealous  of  his  athletic  ability, 
1  and  ridicule  him  primarily  In  the 
japer  and  at  other  piibllc  gatherings. 
»*angTy  young  men"  have  created  a 
Image  of  "all  brawn  and  no  brains." 
■  like  to  strongly  urge  every  varsity 
club   on   every   college   campus   In 
to  take  stock  of  Itself — to  encourage 
ire  outstanding  members  to  run  for 
alee — to  Join  the  staff  of  the  school 
to  run  few  student  council — to  take 
role  in  every  student  activity.     I 
he   other   students   wo\iId   enjoy   it 
wtuld  soon  learn  all  athletes  are  not 
'squareheads"  but  mcwt  of  them  are  fine,  re- 
young    gentlemen.     A   perfect   ex- 
year  was  Bill  Bradley  of  Princeton, 
i  Lmerlcan  and  a  Rhodes  scholar.     I'm 
campus  In   America   has   a  Bill 
Let's  hear  about  him — let's  light 
^i™ — diet's    all  get  together  and 
this  lost  image, 
varsity  clubs  can  help  by  tirglng 
lective  new  members  It  is  high  time 
,  wholesome  element  of  the  campus 
sr.     Sncoiirage  them  to  show  these 
^oimg  men"  what  a  robust  college 
can  do  to  tarain  a  boy  physically  and 
.    but   especially   spiritually    in    the 
ervice  to  his  God  and  a  credit  to  his 
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,  I  have  had  enough  of  this  "beat- 

and  all  of  his  complaints  about  his 

d  the  United  States  In  general,     i 

Sod  he  will  soon  pass  from  the  scene 

again  we  will  be  restored  to  sanity. 

prdud  of  my  alma  mater — I  am  proud  to 

A  nerlcan — ^I  thank  God  every  night  I 

lave  to  live  In  most  of  the  foreign 

I   have   vMted.     Only   after  one 

,  most  people  are  convinced  the 

^tes  isnt  too  bad  after  an. 

preserve  what  we  have — let's  p\ill 
out»of  the  fire. 
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HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  MicmcAiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
series  of  five  articles,  Walter  Rugaber, 
writer  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  gives  a 
firsthand  view  of  the  life  of  Detroit's 
poor.  While  tills  is  not  a  scientific  trea- 
tise, it  is  an  excellent  series  which  shows 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  how  they  are  de- 
frauded, and  how  they  can  be  helped 
The  first  article  follows: 

FAtttras:  Wat  of  Lifk  for  the  Poor 
(Note.— This  Is  the  story  of  a  fractiu-ed 
world  most  Detroiters  never  see.  A  world 
where  despair  stifles  hope,  where  futUity  has 
become  part  of  life.  For  3  weeks  Free  Press 
Staffer  Walter  Rugaber  lived  in  one  of  De- 
troit's poor  neighborhoods.  This  is  the  flrat 
of  five  articles  on  the  people  he  met — their 
housing,  their  Jobs,  their  everyday  lives  It 
Is  a  searching  look  at  the  other  Detroit.) 
(By  Walter  Rugaber) 
In  the  evening  the  rooms  along  lower  Third 
Avenue  steam  up,  and  everything  is  very 
tight  and  close  and  drab.  It  is  a  separate 
world,  and  the  failure  of  poverty  Is  all 
around. 

There  Is  faUure  in  the  lack  of  a  breeze, 
failiire  in  the  colorless,  strlpped-down  fur- 
nishings, failure  in  the  cramped  mixtiu-e  of 
worn  parents  and  restless  kids. 

A  man  feels  vulnerable  here.  In  the  rooms 
along  Third  Avenue  he  finds  little  to  Insulate 
him  from  the  memory  of  defeat  or  the  chok- 
ing reality  of  its  consequences. 

There  Is  no  relief  on  the  street,  for  the 
faUure  is  there,  too.  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple and  In  the  windows  of  the  stores  and  In 
the  very  boredom  of  the  endless  blocks. 

The  sidewalks  are  gritty  and  stained  with 
vomit.  Between  the  buildings  stand  dozens 
of  forgotten  vehicles,  stripped  and  rusting. 
One  is  an  ancient  hearse. 

In  the  restaurant  windows  are  the  menus, 
chalked  daily  on  squares  of  blackboard.  Be- 
side one  is  a  wheel  of  dry.  shriveled  hot  dogs, 
turning  ceaselessly  about  an  electric  light! 
A  fiorld-faced  old  man  site  in  a  dreary 
clothing  shop  as  the  people  walk  past.  He 
stares  out  at  them,  but  with  scarcely  a  sign 
of  Interest.    He  is  numb  with  failure. 

So  are  a  substantial  number  of  the  people 
I  met  during  a  3-week  stay  in  an  area  of  the 
limer    city    boimded    by    Woodward     Third 
WUlLs.  and  Ledyard. 

Dressed  in  patched  and  faded  work  clothes 
and  posing  as  a  new  arrival  looking  for  a 
Job,  I  talked  with  the  derelicts,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  unskilled,  the  aged,  the  disabled— 
the  lai^ly  invisible  population  of  a  world 
that  missed  out  on  the  affluent  society. 

Most  of  the  people  were  isolated  and  ut- 
terly out  of  touch  with  middle  class  1965. 
Not  once  did  I  hear  the  words  "war  on  pov- 
erty" or  "the  Great  Society." 

Yet  here  and  in  the  other  poor  areas  of 
the  city,  countless  millions  of  dollars  and 
immeasurable  quanUtles  of  talent  and  energy 
have  been— and  will  yet  be— expended  to 
help  the  poor. 

A  poor  that  fewer  and  fewer  Americans 
increasingly  affluent  and  suburban,  really 
know;  a  poor  masked  from  the  occasional 
passerby  by  long-lasting  clothing  dyes  and 
the  soundness  of  brick  tenements  that  age 
and  wear  with  little  outward  sign. 

What  are  the  realities  of  poverty? 


Wluit  are  the  everyday,  unrelieved  dim 
culUes  of  supporting  a  family  m  a  -S 
Avenue  tenement  on  less  than  $60  a  WMk^ 

What  are  some  of  the  restraints  whl^ 
despite  the  war  on  poverty— bind  the  no^ 
to  a  separate  cxilture?  *^ 

The  answers  are  neither  compact  nor  Onui 
for  individual  poverty  favors  the  intultt«; 
and  the  subJecUve.    Only  the  rich  have^ 
cepts.  "** 

My  stay  in  a  single  low-Income  neighbor 
hood  produced  anything  but  a  scienuflc 
sampling  the  city's  poor.  For  one  thlnB 
there  were  immense  differences,  even  there' 
in  the  people  and  the  circimistances. 

For  instance,  some  of  the  housing  in  the 
area  north  of  Cass  Park  must  be  amone  tZ 
most  dilapidated  and  dangerous  in  the  entol 
city.  But  the  building  next  door  or  acnw 
the  street  was  often  In  relatively  livable  con 
dition. 

In  either  place,  however,  the  ahnost  unl- 
form  hopelessness  and  dissatisfaction  wu 
inescapable. 

For  the  cardinal  reality  of  poverty  wu 
simply  expressed  by  a  social  worker  with  36 
years  experience  in  the  slums  of  Detroit.   He 

"The  biggest  thing  that  the  middle  dan 
doesn't  understand  is  that  the  poor  are  not 
Just  rich  people  temporarily  out  of  money" 

Poverty  is  instead  a  confirmed  way  of  mi 
a  fractured  world  populated  ahnost  entirely 
by  people  broken  or  being  broken. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  them  are  In 
desperate  need  of  better  food,  better  bouslM 
better  health  care— all  the  things  the  tradi^ 
tional  welfare  programs  seek  to  supply 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  many  are  caurtit 
and  held  by  poverty,  and  gradually  grow  n 
accustomed  to  it  that  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
business  for  them  to  break  away. 

Miss  Monica  MullaUy,  principal  of  the 
neighborhood's  Burton  Elementary  School, 
tells  of  parents  who  withdraw  their  children 
with  great  and  shining  plans. 

They  have  saved  enough  money  to  get  out 
and  Uve  In  a  better  neighborhood.  Yet,  3 
or  4  months  later,  a  sm^jrlsing  niunber  of 
them  retiu-n,  voicing  some  vague  tragic- 
comic  complaint  about  the  neighbors 

Floyd  Knox,  the  third  son  of  an  eastern 
Kentucky  coal  miner,  was  born  in  1931  within 
half  a  mile  of  Detroit's  Masonic  Temple. 

He  has  lived  in  the  same  unhappy  neigh- 
borhood  almost  all  his  life.  He  could  leave, 
but  he  won't.     He- probably  never  will. 

Knox  (that  Isn't  his  real  name)  thinks 
now  and  then  of  getting  out.  He  tried  It  at 
least  six  times  in  the  last  8  years  and  he^U 
probably  try  it  again. 

Each  thne  in  the  past  he  has  fallen  back 
into  his  old  world  where  he  pays  $16  a  week 
for  three  cramped,  unfurnished  rooms  and 
watches  his  five  kids  play  In  a  dim  alleyway. 
It  may  be.  as  he  says,  one  of  the  worst 
sections  of  the  city.  But  for  some  lost,  inex- 
pressible reason,  he  feels  in  place  there. 
He  fits. 

The  Knox  family's  most  recent  e.xcurslon 
Into  the  outside  world  brought  them  to  a 
neat  frame  house  on  a  quiet,  shaded  street 
on  the  far  lower  West  Side. 

They  had  saved  up  enough  for  a  down- 
payment  on  the  home,  and  for  a  time  It 
seemed  they  might  stay.  But  in  less  than 
6  months  they  were  gone. 
j;rhere  was  no  simple,  clear-cut  reason  for 
the  retreat  except,  perhaps,  that  the  famUy 
was  rather  unprepared  for  the  everyday  re- 
quirements of  life  outside  their  old  neighbor- 
hood. 

Knox  said : 

"One  time  the  plumbing  broke  down  and 
I  didn't  get  it  fixed  right  away.  It  got  worse 
and  worse.  I  never  could  get  It  to  work 
right. 

"Where  we  are  now,  somebody  else  has  to 
worry  about  that." 
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There  were  a  whole  set  of  perplexing  prob- 
lems, and  the  Knox  family  found  itself  hiope- 
leasly  imprepcu-ed  to  solve  a  good  many  of 

them. 

When  they  reitumed  and  reentered  their 
oldest  girl  in  Burton  School,  Mn.  Knos  noted 
^tb  a  rare  sense  at  place  and  oontlnTilty  tbat 
the  child  was  put  In  a  daas  taught  by  one 
of  the  mother's  old  teachers. 

A  caseworker  f anoiliar  vdth  the  neighbor- 
hood said: 

"You  have  no  idea  of  the  unsettled  lives 
these  people  live." 

"They  don't  get  up  at  a  certain  time  of 
day,  they  don't  get  breakfast  at  a  certain 
time  or  even  together — there  is  no  routine, 
no  discipline." 

In  short,  the  whole  fabric  of  life  is  very 
different.  A  teacher  at  Bin-ton  School  told 
of  students — taken  on  an  outing  to  Oobo 
Hall — who  were  afraid  to  ride  the  escala/tors 
there. 

The  futility  of  being  poor  comes  even  more 
Into  focus  when  the  Knox  family  discloses 
that  it  Is  among  that  segment  of  the  Third 
Avenue  area  population  that  has  learned  how 
to  obtain  public  assistance  for  its  specific, 
limited  needs. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knox  have  suffered  ill- 
nesses that  required  thoiisands  of  dollars 
worth  of  medical  and  hospital  care.  All  of 
It  was  financed  with  welfare  money. 

Welfare  ("it  saved  tis."  Knox  said)  also 
bought  the  family  a  refrigerator,  a  washing 
machine,  and  considerable  clothing — all  of 
which  was  surely  needed. 

But  It  dldnt  supply  determination,  or  the 
basic  ability  to  cope,  that  would  be  required 
by  the  family  for  it  to  ov»Y»me  permanently 
its  chronic  difficulties. 

iCany  of  the  really  poor  people  in  the  Third 
Avenue  area  are  so  steeped  in  poverty  that 
thetr  reasoning  sometimes  grows  blunted  and 
almost  useless  as  a  goad  to  ambition. 

A  visitor  asked  one  housewife  whether 
it  wasn't  a  bit  cramped  with  only  three 
rooms  and  a  whole  squad  of  kids.  Her  apart- 
ment featured  wall-to-wall  beds. 

"It's  not  too  bad,"  the  woman  said.  "I 
got  btmk  beds  fear  the  yovmgest.  and  then 
the  sofa  makes  up  Into  a  bed  at  night — and 
that's  like  having  five  rooms  right  there." 

A  policeman  who  works  extensively  wltb 
the  younger  boys  observed  of  many  at  them : 
"Their  parents  have  lost  hope  for  themselves, 
and  they  dont  pass  on  hope  to  their  kids." 

And  the  kids,  of  course,  can  grow  up  very 
fast.  One  youngster  at  Burton  school  said  ot 
his  father:  "Every  time  he  gets  a  quarter  or 
a  dollar  he  hits  the  road  for  the  King  of  dubs 
Bar." 

There  were  lots  of  people,  like  Floyd  Knox, 
who  seemed  unable  to  make  any  lasting  Im- 
provement in  their  lives.  But  none  wen  en- 
raptxu^d  with  the  simple  virtues  pt  poverty. 

And  the  most  dissatlsfled  of  ad  were  fre- 
quently those  on  public  relief.  Contrary  to 
what  might  be  thought  In  the  affluent,  tax- 
paying  subtu-bs,  no  one  lives  it  up  on  welfare. 

Money — Just  money — Is  not  the  basic 
problem. 

Since  Floyd  Knox  is  able-bodied  and  only 
34,  he  can  and  sometimes  does  obtain  a  fairly 
good  Job.  He  is  presently  employed  as  a 
punch  press  operator  and  makes  $3.25  an 
hour. 

The  first  time  I  met  his  wife,  I  asked  her 
why,  with  her  hxisband  bringing  home  such 
good  wages,  the  family  lived  no  better  than 
it  did. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  she  said  gltunly.  "We 
used  to  take  it  and  he'd  buy  whatever  he 
wanted  and  I'd  buy  whatever  I  wanted.  We 
never  had  a  dime  left."- 

She  brightened. 

"Now  we're  on  a  budget,"  she  said  tenta- 
tively. "I  take  $70  and  buy  the  groceries, 
pay  the  rent  and  lights  and  gas  and  every- 
thing.   Then  we  try  to  save  some. 

"And  he  gambles  the  rest." 

She  laughed  self-conscioxisly,  then  grew 
gliun  again. 

"He's  got  to  gamble,"  she  said. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
each  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  appropriate  ceremonies 
are  held  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  the 
historic  and  famous  Faneuil  Hall,  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  Boston,  one  of  our 
Nation's  historic  shrines.  In  connection 
with  the  exercises,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  our  country  is  Invited  to  deliver  the 
oration.  It  is  an  outstanding  honor  to 
be  invited  to  deliver  the  Fourth  of  July 
oration. 

On  July  5  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
189th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  distinguished  American, 
scholar,  and  gentleman.  Dr.  Alexander 
Brin  of  Boston,  editor  and  publish^  of 
the  Jewish  Advocate,  dean  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  a  great 
man  and  a  good  man,  delivered  the  ora- 
tion. 

In  my  remarks  I  Include  the  appropri- 
ate, eloquent,  and  informative  oration 
delivered  by  Dr.  Alexander  Brin  ei^tled 
"The  Challenge  of  Independence  Day": 
Trx  Cbaixxngk  or  Indzpendence  Dat 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  your  honor. 
Mayor  Collins,  Mr.  CSxalrman,  reverend 
clergy,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, standing  In  this  sacred  shrine  of 
American  liberty,  consecrated  by  the  blood 
and  sacrifices  of  seme  of  America's  noblest 
personalities,  my  first  impulse  is  to  offer  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  gratitude  for  the 
greatest  privilege  that  can  come  to  any  hu- 
man being — that  is,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  tide  of  fortune  and  favcM- 
that  has  carried  America  to  a  position  erf 
imparalleled  progress  is  underscored  by  the 
anniversary  we  commemorate  today  which 
permanently  changed  the  lives  of  every  man 
and  woman  of  the  48  million  political  and 
religious  refugees  wlao  settled  here,  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  as 
well  as  the  millions  born  here,  who  enjoy  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  religlotis  and  civic 
freedom,  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  higher 
standards  of  education  and  living,  a  tradi- 
tion ot  fair  i^ay,  fellowship  and  peace. 

I  am  de^ly  grateftil  {or  this  signal  honor 
which  IiAayor  Collins  has  conferred  upon  me. 
Since  1783  when  these  exercises  were  in- 
augurated, there  has  been  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished predecessors  who  have  stood  in 
the  same  place  that  I  occupy  today — men 
and  women  who  have  rendered  service  in 
every  field  of  liuman  endeavcv.  I  feel  par- 
ticularly proud  when  I  recall  that  one  of  the 
men  among  those  who  delivered  the  oration 
was  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
my  mentor  and  friend.  His  warm  and  affec- 
tionate friendship  is  the  most  enduring  and 
most  stimiilating  influence  In  my  life.  He 
was  properly  acclaimed  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant man  on  the  American  scene  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  His  was  one  of  the  great  and 
lucid  minds  of  our  times. 

Justice,  mercy,  and  hiunility  are  descrip- 
tive of  his  life.  One  feels  that  his  soul  goes 
marching  on  in  those  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  qualities.  He  believed  in 
the  finest  traditions  of  our  democracy  and 
he  tirelessly  kept  his  talents  at  work  in  sup- 
port of  those  traditions. 

Democracy  is  the  ch<rtcest  treasure  ot  oiu* 
civilization.  It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  on 
this  day  that  it  was  a  resolute,  confident 


spirit  that  brought  this  Natl<m  into  being 
when  timid  souls  ware  faarfol  to  aot.  It 
emphaslm  Mae  rights  ot  man.  We  or  this 
generwtlaii  are  cJialleoged  to  ihfow  a  single- 
hearted  sappart  of  American  Ineatntlons 
and  faltti  la  the  bade  principles  that;  made 
America  what  It  is — frMdom.  Indlvltfual  In- 
itiative, moral  Integrity,  and  hard  work. 
This  generation  should  regard  it  as  the  high 
privilege  and  special  obUgattm  to  consider 
themselves  as  trustees  and  guardians  of  the 
Ideals  aod  principles  embodied  In  the  Dec- 
laration ot  Independence.  To  lack  faith  in 
America's  destiny  and  future  Is  to  betray 
the  courage  and  confidence  ot  the  founding 
fathers.  There  is  no  ro<Mn  here  for  prophets 
of  domn  who  preckch  doctrines  ot  despair. 
America  must  get  rid  ot  her  fear  ocmplexi- 
ties.  Fear  paralyzes,  oonfldenoe  eooourages. 
Confidence  in  Amerlcala  destiny  Is  the  new 
gospel  that  should  be  ix-eached.  Iliere 
mxist  be  an  offsetting  at  the  Impreaston  that 
America  has  no  use  for  the  energies  and  tal- 
ents of  its  youth.  We  must  utUlBS  and 
safegxiard  the  adventurous  strlvln^i  and  In- 
dividuality of  youth.  For  in  education,  in 
religion.  In  medicine.  In  mxisie.  in  fine  arts, 
in  moral  crusading,  in  philanthropy.  In  pub- 
Uc  service,  in  science,  in  law  and  In  every 
walk  of  life  the  youth  ot  America  muat  con- 
tinue to  briixg  blessings  to  the  altar  of 
htmiianity.  Ilie  very  Ilfe-spirlt  at  Ameri- 
can democracy  is  progress.  It  must  not  be 
abandoned. 

Two  of  the  greatest  events  which  have  h&p- 
pened  since  the  creation  ot  the  world,  are 
the  discovery  ot  this  oonUnent  by  Oblumbiis 
and  the  estabUshment  ot  the  United  States 
of  America  180  years  ago. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  democracy  of  America 
we  must  dramatize  its  virtues.  E^very  Amer- 
ican home  must  beocHne  a  true  arsenal  of 
democracy.  It  Is  weU  we  should  know  of 
our  heritage  of  democratic  Uberallsm  at  a 
time  when  that  heritage  is  challenged  from 
within  and  assailed  from  without. 

In  America  there  are  now  50  State  bound- 
ary lines  any  American  citizen  can  cross 
without  interruption,  without  fear.  No  bris- 
tling bayonets,  no  su^idous  sentries,  no 
passport  inspection  every  hotir  when  you 
travel  abroad.  Ovti  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  south  have  no  forts. 

America  is  the  world's  schoolmaster  in  the 
noble  art  of  helping  others.  The  fine  tradi- 
tion of  American  htunanitarlanism  has  made 
philanthropy  one  of  our  leading  industries. 

There  are  many  supremely  important  facts 
of  the  AuMrican  way  of  life  that  stand  out 
as  significant  to  thou^tful  cltteens,  that 
s^puld  be  impcuted  and  interpreted  to  aU 
classes  of  our  citizens  until  the  youngest 
student  in  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  grad- 
uate of  the  university  shall  be  convinced  of 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  cotuitry. 

First,  ours  is  the  oldest  government  in  the 
world.  With  a  continuous  and  unbroken 
histCH7  <f  political  Institutions  functioning 
as  the  founders  established  them  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  a  little  under  189  years 
ago,  our  Oov«iunent  exhibits  an  unequalled 
record  of  achievement.  The  wisdom  and 
courage  and  f^th  of  the  leaders,  endorsed 
and  adopted  by  the  people  in  each  succes- 
sive era,  have  brought  results  which  no  other 
government  can  show.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  crften  regarded  as  the  infant 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  this 
erroneous  Judgment  is  due  to  the  compara- 
tively recent  disoove7  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  Our  territory  is  new.  but  our 
Government  established  upcm  this  virgin  soil 
is  older  than  other  goveriunents  founded 
upon  territory  that  men  have  known  for  a 
much  longer  time.  England.  France,  Italy. 
Germany,  Japan,  and  other  governments 
have  made  changes  all  the  way  from  absolute 
monarchies  to  constituted  democracies  and 
in  some  of  them  several  changes  have  en- 
sued while  the  United  States  of  America  was 
operating  under  one  form  of  laws.  And  what 
is  most  notewM^hy  \a  the  fact  that  all  the 
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taking  plaoe  In  other  governments, 

a  ooBstant  and  Impressive  approxl- 

to  our  own   form   of   gouTum^Tit^ 

U  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be 

our  country. 

measured  by  all  the  economic. 

,  and  political  standards  that  men 

fcfmulated,  and  taking  Into  consldera- 

the  qualities  of  personality,  freedom. 

human  welfare,  etc..  It  cannot  be 

that  the  average  Individual,  the  cotn- 

the  vast  majority  of  us  attain  a 

neasure  of  life's  rewards  and  God's 

blessings  right  here  In  America,  than 

group  on  earth  enjoys.    We  have 

]  suits  to  our  discredit,  we  must  im- 

many  ways.  In  which  we  are  not 

from  all  groups  of  human  beings 

ound  anywhere  on  earth,  but  It  Is 

nevertheless,  that  our  system  of  gov- 

doea  assure  us  the  best  things  In 

larger  measoire  and  In  finer  quality 

peoples  know. 

In  our  defects  and  In  our  Imperfect 

)ur  powers  and  blessings,  we  can  ap- 

the  greatness  of  our  form  of  gov- 

because  we  realize  that  we  have 

as  Individual  dtlxens  to  blame 

feet  mlsrepresentatlve  men  to  office 

good-naturedly  corruption  In 

nuitters. 

the  prospects  of  American  prog- 
most  captivating  to  our  Imagination 
of  certain  achievement.     We 
leed  to  dethrone  any  monarch,  we  do 
to  start  a  revolutlcm.  we  do  not  ex- 
change organic  law,  we  see  no  use  to 
dynamic  or  racial  or  class  tradl- 
customs  In  order  to  multiply  our 
to   magnify   o\ir   freedom,    to   In- 
( ur  prosperity.    All  we  have  to  do  Is 
develop  along  the  lines  laid  down 
guidance  when  the  call  of  the  Re- 
Lrst  caught  the  spirit  of  the  founders 
not  ceased  to  stir  the  loyalty  and 
of  all  good  citizens, 
{present  duty  to  preserve  and  perpetu- 
blesslngs  Is  Just  as  vital  as  the  duty 
freedom    and    peace,    which    Is 
to    the    early    American    pioneers, 
us  In  mind  when  they  gave  their 
In  order  to  make  possible  the 
bfesslngs  which  are  ours.    Let  us  prove 
worthy    ot    the    great    privileges 
bestowed  upon  us.    Let  us  help  to 
by  Joining  the  army  ccHnposed 
and  women  whose  aim  Is  to  make 
and  nobler  nation, 
has  not  failed  In  America.    We 
a  finer  and  mtxv  Just  society 
clemocrattc  lines.    The  American  peo- 
bearers  and  exponents  of  a  type  of 
civilization  which  Is  above  race, 
creed,  and  yet  contains  them  all 
Is  God's  field  of  experimentation, 
all    our    deficiencies   and    Imperfec- 
and  tribulations,  this  Is  still  the 
of  humanity.    America  Is  seek- 
fashlon    a    world    where    men    and 
though  different  In  origin,  diverse  In 
can  live  and  labor  together  In  peace 
security.     Our  Interests  are  gradu- 
from  property   to  people.     It 
expression  In  definite  demands   such 
security,  old  age  pensions,  unem- 
Insurance,  business  cooperation  to 
panics.    These  movements  to  con- 
Ufjustlce   and    Inseciu-tty   for   all    the 
people    are    gradually    becoming 
alms  of  American  business  life  and 

policy. 

this  generation  are  challenged  to 

America's  noble  plan  as  expressed 

ethical  and  spiritual  concepts.    Our 

Is  a  document  written  by  man 

Inspired.    The    Injustices    In    our 

being    corrected     within     the 

of    our    Constitution    which    Is 

enough  and  flexible  enough  to  solve 

problem  and  to  really  make  It 

for  every  American  to  enjoy   life. 

uMl  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


tlals 
g  irden 


sh  f  ting 


buioan 


To  many  Americans  Indepmdence  Day 
comes  and  goes  without  striking  deep 
enough  Its  roots  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  dtlxezu  to  make  it  the  memorable 
aimlversary  it  deserves  to  be.  We  need  now 
more  than  ever  a  very  deep  faith  and  convic- 
tion in  the  democratic  way  of  life.  It  Is 
time  for  us  to  catch  the  spirit  of  America, 
yes.  the  spirit  of  Its  past,  of  its  destiny, 
together  with  the  spirit  of  its  culture,  its 
psychology  and  its  philosophy. 

Too  often  we  talk  by  the  mile  about  the 
American  way  of  life  and  act  by  the  Inch. 
Little  do  we  realize  the  brevity  of  the  great 
concepts  which  are  dedicated  to  bring  out 
the  best  In  man  instead  of  the  beast  In  man. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  admon- 
ishes people  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  man 
Instead  of  warfare  on  man.  The  American 
creed  stands  for  the  consecration  and  dig- 
nity of  man  Instead  of  the  extermination 
and  elimination  of  man. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
1,458  words.  Including  the  signatories,  and 
can  be  read  In  10  minutes.  The  Constitu- 
tion contains  only  4,543  words.  This  In- 
cludes the  signatories  to  the  Constitution. 
The  amendments  have  2,214  words  that  can 
be  read  in  15  minutes.  Washington's  Pare- 
well  Address  has  7,651  words  and  can  be  read 
in  45  minutes.  The  story  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  told  in  Genesis  In  400  words. 
The  world's  greatest  moral  code — the  Ten 
Commandments — contains  only  297  words. 
Lincoln's  Immortal  Gettysburg  Address  is 
but  286  words  In  length.  Lincoln  first  told 
the  story  of  his  life  In  47  words. 

There  are  461  words  which  record  the  BUI 
of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  most  Important  of  any 
words  having  to  do  with  men's  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  organization  and  insti- 
tutions. It  takes  a  few  minutes  to  read  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  it  needs  the  fullest  pro- 
tection by  every  American  in  order  that  they 
remain  free  and  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
may  not  perish  In  this  great  country  of  ours. 

It  Is  the  glory  of  the  •  riters  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  it  embodies 
sound  general  principles  In  accord  with  the 
traditions  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  today — principles  that 
were  sound  189  years  ago  and  are  sound  to- 
day. 

The  defects  of  our  democracy  do  not  result 
from  our  form  of  government  but  from  our 
own  deficiencies.  We  have  the  power  to 
elect  leaders  who  are  sincere,  efBclent,  and 
dedicated  people.  If  we  do  not.  we  can 
blame  nobody  but  ourselves. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  dates  its 
existence  as  an  Independent  i>eople  from 
July  4,  1776.  A  war  had  to  be  fought  and  won 
before  the  newborn  Nation  could  function. 
At  a  time  when  human  liberties  were  at 
Stake,  the  early  pioneers  were  willing  to  give 
their  very  life  not  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, not  because  they  had  a  passion  for 
power  or  a  lust  for  gold,  but  to  acquire  for  all 
Independence,  liberty,  freedom.  In  signing 
the  birth  certificate  of  this  Nation,  our  fore- 
fathers pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor  to  these  goals. 

Since  the  first  Fourth  of  July,  we  have 
grown  from  less  than  4  to  192  million.  In 
science.  Industry,  transportation,  and  set- 
tlement territory,  viewed  retrospectively, 
our  progress  has  been  phenomlnal.  But  all 
that  we  have  gained,  through  education,  dis- 
covery. Invention,  organl2atlon  and  wealth, 
cannot  compare  with  or  compensate  for  one 
single  quality  of  the  pioneer  period:  Those 
who  lived  then  had  the  wisdom  to  under- 
stand that  devotion  of  public  affairs  must 
be  paramount. 

The  kind  of  a  world  they  wanted  to  build 
Is  described  In  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. If  carried  out  It  would  Insure  a 
world  of  freedom  and  Justice  under  law. 
More  Important  today  thxm  better  roads,  bet- 
ter schools,  better  politicians,  are  better  men 
and  women. 


This  Is  a  day  to  relmpreas  upon  ourselvM 
the  reasons  why  this  Govenunent  exists— to 
wcxirc  the  blessing  of  liberty  for  all  i^«. 
leans  and  to  promote  the  general  welfai*  u 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  day  that  should 
strengthen  every  citizen's  determination  to 
uphold  the  standards  of  the  founders  of  thii 
Nation.  It  is  a  day  to  unite  all  men  aoa 
women  in  the  firm  resolve  to  let  no  irra- 
tional prejudices  against  creed  or  color  Im" 
peril  America's  eqiiallty  and  freedom,  it  ig  , 
day  of  national  rejoicing  for  blessings  won 
and  blessings  yet  to  be  bestowed. 

Independence  gives  nn  one  the  right  to 
reckless  self-indulgence.  It  asserts  the  rights 
of  others  as  well  as  our  own.  We  must  obey 
the  laws  to  this  end  and  continue  to  de- 
velop  and  perfect  law  until  equality  is  fmiy 
secured. 

An  illuminating  phrase  In  the  Declaratlon 
of  Independence  is  not  without  its  bearing 
upon  our  national  and  world  situation  today. 
It  was  out  of  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinioni 
of  mankind  that  the  framers  of  the  Declars> 
tlon  made  a  public  statement  of  their  Intea* 
tlons,  their  principles,  and  the  causes  that 
Impelled  them  to  such  action.  The  wave  of 
the  futiire  lies  right  here  in  the  United  StatM 
of  America. 

In  our  own  time.  President  Johnson  hu 
demonstrated  what  he  thinks  Is  basic  to  the 
development  of  the  Great  Society  which  be- 
gan 189  years  ago  and  to  which  so  many  other 
Presidents,  through  our  existence,  have  con- 
tributed. 

By  placing  all  the  force  and  power  of  the 
Presidency  behind  the  passage  of  the  dril 
rights  bill  of  1964.  President  Johnson  clearly 
served  notice,  as  did  our  beloved  President 
Kennedy  who  conceived  this  legislation,  that 
there  can  be  no  Great  Society  unless  there  Is 
equal  oppcurtimlty  for  all  our  citizens — equal 
c^portimlty  to  vote,  to  work,  to  be  educated, 
to  hold  one's  human  dlg^ty. 

By  liberalizing  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion, the  President  has  Indicated  that  every- 
one's Intellectual  gifts  and  talents  are  at 
once  both  personal  and  national  resources 
which  must  be  cultivated  to  the  fullest. 

By  Initiating  an  antipoverty  program  he 
struck  at  the  despair  and  degradation,  which 
Is  the  constant  lot  of  the  poor  and  whldi, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  would  make  a  mockery 
of  Independence. 

ITie  heart  of  dMnocracy  is  our  adhoaHa. 
Education  Is  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which 
nourishes  all  branches  of  American  life.  Be- 
cause of  my  deep  personal  and  trfBclal  In- 
terest In  the  field  of  education.  I  should  like 
to  dwell  Ml  this  subject,  so  deeply  related 
to  Independence,  for  a  m<xnent.  I  do  not 
mean  the  technical  aspects  of  education.  I 
mean  education  in  its  broadest  sense — the 
I»-oce8s  of  widening  our  vision  and  our  whole 
manner  of  thought  and  living. 

This  kind  of  education  has  become  the 
great  challenge  of  our  times.  It  Is  a  challenge 
which  comes  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
world  we  now  live  in.  and  from  the  dangerous 
factors  which  threaten  that  world. 

So  often  has  It  been  said  that  a  new  age, 
an  atomic  age.  Is  upon  us,  that  the  awful  sig- 
nl fiance  of  the  statement  has  already  become 
blurred.  I  am  afraid  that  people  generaUy 
are  beginning  to  take  the  coming  of  the 
atomic  age  as  something  almost  common- 
place which  need  not  concern  them  too 
much  In  their  dally  lives. 

And  yet  It  Is  a  fact  which  all  of  lis  should 
keep  rei>eatlng  to  ourselves — with  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  Just  what  It  can  mean  In  temu 
of  terrca:  and  destruction. 

I  do  not  propose  to  paint  a  picture  of 
what  the  atom  bomb-lmplles  Is  the  complete 
destruction  of  dtles  and  nations — and  ulti- 
mately the  possible  end  of  civilization  Itself. 
But  this  new  situation  gives  rise  to  facta 
which  we  must  face. 

First,  we  have  no  monopoly  on  this  de- 
structive force. 

Second,  no  responsible  scientist  or  man  of 
arms  has  been  willing  unqualifiedly  to  assert 
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Hiat  there  Is  any  reliable  or  complete  defense 
J^lch  we  or  any  one  else  coiild  use  against 
•tomlc  or  hydrogen  bombs. 

Ihlrd,  the  only  possible  solution  to  this 
mortal  danger  is  that  in  some  way  the  na- 
Soaia  of  the  world  working  together  will 
iointty  control  this  great  power. 

Into  the  hands  of  WUible  man  fate  has 
placed  this  terrible  and  yet  possible  con- 
structive source  of  energy.  Can  himmn  be- 
ings respond  propierly  to  this  challenge  and 
rtBDonslbillty? 

Because  I  tnist  the  Lord  and  respect  my 
feUowman,  because  I  have  deep  faith  in 
nuji'B  abUlty  to  use  and  meet  new  crises.  I 
gay  that  we  can.  We  can,  if  we  are  vrtlllng 
to  devote  to  It  our  fuU  thought  and  energy, 
our  understanding  of  the  view  and  needs  of 
other  peoples  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
our  Pounding  Fathers  responded  to  the  prob- 
lems of  their  times. 

This  awesome  Invention  will  destroy  man- 
kind only  If  man  is  stupid  and  complacent — 
only  ii  he  refuses  to  exercise  the  Intelligence 
with  which  his  creator  endowed  him 

This  means  that  we  must  begin  afresh  to 
•  rethink  America's  place  and  destiny  tn  this 
constantly  changing  and  dangeroiis  world. 

As  former  President  Truman  said  In  his 
message  on  atomic  energy  to  the  Congress: 
"In  international  relations,  as  in  domestic 
affairs,  the  release  of  atomic  energy  consti- 
tutes a  new  force  too  revolutionary  to  con- 
sider In  the  framework  of  old  ideas.  This 
discovery  involves  forces  of  nature  too  dan- 
gerous to  fit  in  any  of  ova  usual  ooncepts." 

Thus,  the  first  task  of  education  In  the 
world  of  today  Is  to  lead  us  to  an  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  for  each  other,  both  on  the 
national  and  International  levels. 

The  last  speech  which  President  Roosevelt 
prepared  Just  before  he  died — a  speech  never 
delivered — contained  this  farewell  message 
,  of  warning:  "Today  we  are  faced  with  the 
preeminent  fact  that,  if  civllizatloii  la  to 
survive,  we  miist  cultivate  the  science  of 
human  relationships — the  ability  of  all  peo- 
ples, of  all  kinds,  to  live  together  and  work 
together,  In  the  same  world,  at  peace." 

Our  children  can  no  longer  make  their 
dally  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  fiag  and  then 
■top  thinking  or  learning  about  the  com- 
plication that  allegiance  now  has.  not  only 
to  them,  not  only  to  their  Nation,  but  to  the 
world. 

Our  children  and  we  ourselves  must  feel  In 
our  bones  the  Interrelation  of  all  mankind — 
DO  matter  where  one  lives  or  worships  or 
what  the  color  of  his  skin  may  be.  We  aU 
must  understand  that  fundamentally  all  peo- 
ple have  the  same  aspirations  for  peace,  se- 
curity, and  accomplishment  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

Now.  unfortunately,  we  must  honestly 
admit  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
achieving  this  outlook  In  our  local  commu- 
nity or  In  the  United  States.  As  we  measure 
the  amount  of  racial  and  religious  intoler- 
ance, the  sectional  Jealousies  and  hatred,  the 
class  and  group  rivalries,  we  realize  how  in- 
effectual American  education  has  been.  In  the 
broad  manner  In  which  I  examine  it,  even 
after  almost  two  centuries  of  effort. 

But  great  as  the  stakes  have  been  in  the 
past,  they  are  immeasurably  greats  now. 
Now,  life  Itself  Is  in  peril.  Education,  in  the 
civilizing  sense,  must  now  become  our  major 
preoccupation.    In  this,  we  dare  not  fall. 

"avillzatlon."  H.  G.  Wells  once  said,  "is  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe." 
rd  like  to  rephrase  It  and  say,  "Civilization  is 
a  race  between  understanding  and  catas- 
trophe." When  civilizations  die  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  has  been  a  tragic  failure  in 
the  communication  of  ideas  and  hence  In  the 
understanding  of  laie  people. 

If  Boston  Is  to  have  a  healthy,  alert,  and 
law-abiding  citizenry  in  the  future,  it  must 
provide  adequate,  supervised  recreatloaal  fa- 
cilities fc«-  its  youth  today  on  a  greater  scale 
than  ever  before. 


For  years  I  have  advocated  the  utilization 
of  school  buildings  after  school  hours  In  order 
to  stem  the  ever-rising  tide  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 0\ir  public  school  buildings  and 
facllltlee,  rei»-esentlng  millions  of  dollars  of 
capital  investment,  could,  with  a  small  ex- 
penditure of  money,  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  our  boys  and  girls  after  school  hours  as 
recreation  centers  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
gaged In  supervised  play  and  thereby  be  kept 
off  the  streets.  This  will  inevitably  result 
in  a  diminution  of  our  problem  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  It  Is  during  the  leisure  time 
provided  after  school  hours  that  the  boy 
seeks  association  with  the  street  gang  and 
Is  ultimately  led  Into  petty  escapades,  which 
end  In  the  Juvenile  court. 

This  is  particularly  tnie  of  boys  from  un- 
derprivileged homes.  Our  boys  require  more 
facilities  tar  recreatlMi  and  play.  We  need 
more  supervised  playgrounds,  and  will  do 
much  to  keep  children  in  safe  surroundings, 
away  from  the  temptations  and  dangers  of 
the  streets.  The  effect  in  reducing  Juvenile 
delinquency  may  be  well  worth  the  extra  ef- 
fort and  expense  for  lighting,  beating,  and 
entertainment  that  may  be  incurred. 

The  hope  of  America  lies  in  the  creation 
in  every  generation  ctf  a  peaceful  army  of 
enlightened,  charitable,  patriotic,  honorable, 
spiritual,  and  courageous  dttaens.  who  will 
place  American  prtattpiem  and  ideals  above 
s^fish  Interests  and  ttaUak  more  of  tbe  well- 
being  of  the  entire  Nation  than  their  per- 
sonal interests. 

American  schools  are  failing  to  educate 
our  future  dtlsens  In  the  use  of  oonstantiy 
gnawing  leisure.  Tbe  profitable  use  of  Id- 
sure  time  Is  a  i»«B8lng  problem.  The  effect 
of  tmwlsely  used  leistoe  Is  Indicated  by  the 
widely  published  assertions  that  delinquency, 
crime,  drug  addiction,  and  insanity  have  in- 
creased alarmingly  in  recent  yeara.  Tet  very 
littie  consideration  Is  being  given  to  cme  cause 
that  i>erhape  Is  among  the  most  fundamen- 
tal— undigested  leisuxe  time.  Not  only  has 
the  oonununlty  a  nunal  and  dvle  responsi- 
bility to  promote  the  welfare  of  Ita  dtlzens, 
not  only  In  the  safeguarding  of  life,  preserv- 
ing of  health,  promoting  of  education,  but 
also  In  providing  opportunities  for  the  fine 
art  of  living.  The  physical,  moral,  and  i^ilri- 
tual  powers  of  our  dtiaens  must  be  guided 
and  directed  by  hlg^  aims.  If  the  same 
power  Is  misguided  and  uncontrolled,  undi- 
rected and  \inattached.  it  becomea  not  aalj 
wasteful  but  even  dangero\is  to  society. 

May  I  suggest  a  lO-potnt  program  which  I 
believe  wUl  help  us  meet  this  challenge 
which  we  face  so  squarely  on  this  Indi^>end- 
ence  Day. 

1.  The  creation  of  a  Federal  Department 
of  Education  to  be  beaded  by  a  Secretary  of 
Cabinet  rank,  under  the  general  control  of 
a  policymaking  National  Board  of  Education. 
It  will  establish  national  educational  stand- 
ards, so  that  performance  of  students  and 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States  can 
be  adequately  Judged.  It  will  enhance  the 
prestige  of  educaUon. 

2.  Establishment  of  coxirses  and  chairs  tn 
democracy  tn  every  school,  public  and  pwi- 
vate,  as  well  as  colleges,  to  foster  an  appre- 
ciation of  our  national  ideals,  and  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them.  Addresses,  disciisslons, 
patriotic  plays' and  pageants  should  be  fea- 
tured. Every  student  should  be  convwsant 
with  the  story  of  the  great  Amnlcans  and 
the  part  they  have  played  In  the  b\illdtng 
of  the  world's  greatest  democracy.  Every 
American  should  have  more  Information  con- 
cerning the  achievements,  fallxu-es,  possi- 
bilities, and  prlndplea  of  these  United  States. 
I  want  to  reiterate  I  know  of  no  better  mode 
of  Instruction  and  tosplration  than  discus- 
sion of  the  lives  of  tbe  great  m«i  and  women 
who  helped  to  buUd  this  great  nation.  Most 
of  them  came  from  tbe  ranks  of  the  c(xn- 
mon  peoi^e  and  strugs^ed  all  their  lives,  but 
they  helped  to  build  the  enduring  mansions 
of  American  dvlllzation. 


3.  We  need  a  large  netwcnk  ol  neighbor- 
hood public  forums  and  study  gpotqw  in 
every  school  district  as  a  prime  raqulstte  to 
devel<9  the  thought  prooeaaea  of  our  dtiaens 
so  that  they  may  protect,  wltb  argument  and 
reason,  the  democratic  Institutions  from  the 
menace  of  demagogs. 

4.  Newspapers  are  almost  as  Important 
as  textbooks  in  giving  our  youth  a  liberal 
education  in  Amertcaniam.  A  thoughtful 
and  faithful  reading  of  the  foreign  new*  will 
develop  in  our  youth,  a  finer  grade  of  pa- 
triotism, intelligence,  and  interest  to  build 
with  a  better  and  finer  nation. 

5.  It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  philosophy 
of  democracy.  IVne  democracy  leads  to 
action.  In  order  that  American  democracy 
may  conquer  ignorance,  injustice,  and  in- 
security, there  must  be  an  all-out  war  on 
poverty.  We  should  prove  to  the  world  that 
under  our  system,  this  land  of  plenty  can 
provide  the  essentials  in  food  and  shelter 
for  everyone.  Here,  again,  not  by  words  but 
by  deeds,  by  using  our  great  initiative  and 
inventive  genius  to  find  new  ways  to  provide 
a  decent  living  standard  for  alL 

We  must  help  check  the  greatest  threat  to 
dentocraey  on  the  home  front,  inftation, 
which  threatens  the  safety,  tbe  security,  the 
tranqiiility,  the  progress,  tbe  peace  of  mind 
of  all  Americans  and  every  home  In  America. 

6.  On  this  aoth  anntverwary  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  I  had 
some  small  part  in  shaping  as  an  observer 
to  the  original  San  Frandsco  meeting,  we 
are  all  poignantly  reminded  that  we  live  in 
a  world  at  war.  We  must  strengthen  this 
Instnmientality,  conceived  from  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  who  fell  in  World  War  II.  to- 
ward the  end  that  it  becomes  enabled  to 
bring  the  world  to  peace,  lest  growing  Vlet- 
nams  embroil  us  In  a  holocaust  which  will 
doom  man.  We  must  find  a  mode  of  living 
with  our  neighbors  In  peace,  to  know  each 
other,  trust  each  other  and  move  toward 
common  ideals  •  •  •.  TTie  substitution  of 
the  councU  table  for  tbe  battiefldd.  We 
must  mw'"*^^'"  tbe  armed  atrengtb  that 
compels  reepeet  for  peaceful  tntent- 

7.  Not  only  through  the  United  Nations, 
but  on  every  diplomatic  level  available  to 
ua,  we  must  seek  peace  with  the  same  dili- 
gence. fCM^slght,  and  wcxic  that  we  built 
this  land. 

8.  EarUer,  I  alluded  to  tbe  new  world 
which  atomic  power  had  brought  Into  being. 
Its  sheer  potential  for  terror  and  ikatiiic- 
tion  Impels  us  to  seek  every  mean*  poaslhle 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  worldwlda  dis- 
armament of  this  dreadful  weapon  and  all 
others. 

9.  Surrounded  by  the  budding  "New  Bos- 
ton." in  a  physical  sense,  we  must  deyote 
ourselves  to  removing  an  vestiges  o*  racial 
Intolerance  and  radal  Imbalance  from  our 
schools,  our  en^>loyment  picture,  and  oiu* 
neighborhoods.  We  must  be  willing  to  sac- 
rifice to  reach  this  goaL  We  again  have 
the  opportunity  that  our  forefathers  had 
In  showing  the  way  to  America,  the  con- 
quering of  new  hiunan  frontiers. 

10.  To  achieve  the  foregoing,  leadership 
Is  what  America  needs  most  at  this  cmdal 
period.  We  need  wise  leaders  who  are  truly 
devoted  to  the  American  way  of  life.  When 
I  speak  of  leaders,  I  dont  mean  only  those 
elected  to  ofllce.  I  refer  to  every  citizen  who 
has  the  vision  to  see  his  stake  and  that  of 
his  children  and  neighbors  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  America  of  tbe  Declaration  of 
Indei>endence  and  the  Constitution. 

The  greatness  of  democracy  does  not  lie 
In  the  physical,  sdenttflc,  mechanical,  or 
material  realms;  but  1a  the  development  of 
a  citizenship  devoted  to  the  highest  moral 
and  spiritual  values.  These  values  are  now 
being  challenged  at  home  as  vreU  as  on  for- 
eign shores. 

The  survival  and  growth  of  the  donocratic 
ideal  depends  upon  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  the  individual  to  meet  tbe  problems 
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of  tl  ,e  present  and  future.  If  the  people  of 
the*  I  United  States  would  but  retrace  their 
8tep<  to  the  soxirces  of  their  political  birth 
and  rould  accept  and  apply  the  fundamental 
truths  pronounced  in  our  great  founding 
^ts,  the  solution  to  our  social,  eco- 
and    political    problems    could    be 
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years  from  now — to  be  exact  c«i 

4.  1970,  we  shall  commemorate  the  bl- 

4inlal  of  the  birth  of  the  United  States. 

is  rededicate  ourselves  to  help  build  a 

and  better  nation  and  to  reincarnate 

I  pirit  of  our  Fotindlng  Fathers  whose 

a  was:  "To  serve  our  Ood,  our  country, 

nir  fellowmen  is  to  really  live;  to  deny 

ideals  is  to  die." 


A  Balance  U  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TSMNBSSB 
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Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mi[.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  <  tic^evllle  Citizen,  a  great  new;^>aper 
publ  shed  In  CookevUle,  Train.,  by  a  dls- 
tingilshed  Jouxnallst  and  editor.  Mr. 
Cola  aan  A.  Harwell,  had  in  its  July  13 
Issue  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  Issue 
-eapportionment  and  legislative 
reprc  sentation. 

The  editorial  takes  to  task  the  thesis 
lat  legislatures  in  which  one  house  is 
tieeti  d  on  the  basis  of  population  and  the 
other  on  the  basis  of  geography  are 
hatrii  islcally  eviL  This,  after  all.  Is  the 
basis  for  electicm  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sents tives  and  the  Senate  of  the  U.S. 
Cong  -ess  which— the  editorial  observes— 
has  ^  'orked  well  for  the  Nation  and  can 
do  tb  e  same  for  the  States. 

It  ( ibeerves  that  there  should  be  some 
balarce  between  rural  and  city  blocs, 
that  neither  segment  should  dominate! 

iBik  imanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  reprinted  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  R  BCORi)  because  of  Its  broad  and  gen- 
eral t  kterest. 

Th(  editorial  follows: 

Not   ESSENTIALLT    EVTI, 

A  n(  w  phase  of  the  fight  to  modernize  the 
legisla  ,ure«  of  the  50  States  is  now  shaping 
up. 

One  big  center  of  controversy  Is  the  pro- 
posal 1  or  a  constitutional  amendment  to  per- 
mit 8t  itee  to  elect  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legisla  ;ure  according  to  geography. 

Semtor  Bvnwrr  Dixksxn,  Republican,  of 
Illlnoli,  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  is 
workir  g  tor  its  passage.  Dibksen  has  always 
been  a  >le  to  keep  his  balance  in  the  struggle 
betwee  a  Chicago  and  downstate;  in  doing  so 
he  hat  sometime*  seemed  quite  liberal  and 
at  othi  ea  very  conservative. 

It  ae  ms  to  tu  that  he  thus  illustrates  the 
need  cr  keeping  some  balance  between  the 


rural  and  city  blocs;  It  would  har^y  Mem 
best  for  the  State  and  its  whole  people  tt  ooe 
segment  or  the  other  shoxild  have  complete 
control. 

We  do  not  advocate,  however,  that  the  mi- 
nority should  rule.  In  fact,  much  ot  our 
diflJculty  today  in  State  matters  Is  the  result 
of  long  years  of  domination  of  whole  States 
by  rural  minorltiee.  defying  the  Constitution 
and  serving  their  own  interests. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  this  Il- 
legal; under  the  14th  amendment,  it  has  held 
that  the  majority  must  rule.  This  means 
that,  whether  having  two  hoxijses  or  one.  en- 
tire State  legislatures  must  be  chosen  as 
closely  as  possible  along  lines  of  population. 

If  we  must  settle  for  one  or  the  other 

minority  or  majority  rule^there  can  be  no 
argument,  the  majority  must  prevail.  But 
we  have  yet  to  hear  an  argument  that  Is  con- 
vincing against  a  State  legislature  being  or- 
ganized as  Is  the  U.S.  Congress. 

One  of  the  ablest  political  analysts,  Miss 
Doris  Fleeson,  newspaper  coliminlst,  writes 
that  an  amendment  providing  siTch  a  division 
would  serve  to  perpetuate  the  weaknesses  of 
State  legislatures. 

She  says:  "Senator  Everbpt  Dikksek  is 
trying  to  preserve  the  greatest  over-the- 
counter  market  in  America.  This  InformaJ 
institution  deals  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  legislative  favors  in  50  States. 

"Its  brokers  are  the  lobbyists  for  every 
variety  ot  interest  •  •  •.  it  has  no  rules, 
obeys  no  ethical  code,  and  its  motto  is  'AU 
the  trafllc  will  bear.'  " 

Miss  Fleeson  advances  the  argument  that 
DniKSKN  wishes  to  contlnne  legislative  con- 
trol by  the  niral  minority;  that  this  woiild 
maintain  aU  the  evils  now  existing  in  legis- 
latures. 

And  she  notes  that  while  Congress  and 
other  governmental  fimctlons  have  been 
streamlined  in  recent  years,  legislatures  have 
been  Impervious  to  change. 

We  agree  that  legislative  conduct  has  not 
been  a  matter  of  public  pride  in  every  in- 
stance, that  lobbying  often  is  evil,  and  that 
the  Supreme  Coiut's  reapportionment  deci- 
sion was  "the  direct  resiUt  of  their  obdurate 
refusal  to  modernize  themselves."  But  we 
still  do  not  concede  that  a  geographical- 
population  basis  for  membership  Is  essen- 
tially a  source  of  evU. 

We  beUeve  that  basically  it  has  worked  weU 
for  the  Nation  and  can  do  the  same  for  the 
States. 


Juhj  19,  196,^ 


Realistic,  Practical  Approach  Needed  To 
Avoid  Waste  of  ffighway  Funds  in 
Conforming  to  Esthetic  Proposals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  mssoTTHi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  requested  permission  to  include 
with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  Missouri 
State  Highway  Commission,  setting 
forth  their  apprehension  over  some  of 
the  possible  effects  of  four  legislative 
proposals  of  the  administration  having 
to  do  with  the  use  of  highway  funds, 
contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  con- 
trol measures  having  to  do  with  junk- 
yards, billboards,  landscaping,  and  other 
things  which  would  affect  the  beauty 
and  appearance  of  our  highways. 

While  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
committee  which  will  consider  this  legis- 


lation, I  am  hopeful  that  the  memtw^r. 
wm  give  attenUon  to  the  letter  f  rom  iSe 
Missouri  Highway  Commission  aS 
reach  a  realistic  balance  between  Z 
utilitarian  and  esthetic  values  of  oS 
highways.  I  commend  the  suggestl^ 
made  in  the  following  letter  and  hone 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  read 
and  consider  the  facts  which  have  be«^ 
presented  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Snider,  c^ilef  en 
glneer  of  the  Missouri  State  Highway 
Department,  for  I  am  confident  that 
many  of  the  proposals  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  Missouri's  highway 
system  would  also  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect in  many  other,  if  not  all.  States: 
Missouri  Statb  Highway  Commission 

Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  July  2    'ises 
Hon.  Paxtl  C.  Jokes, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  Members  of  our  highway 
commission  and  our  staff  in  Jefferson  City 
are  greatly  dlsttrrbed  over  highway  legisla. 
tlon  that  has  been  presented  to  the  Con 
gress. 

The  four  legislative  proposals  by  the  ad- 
ministration are: 

"Provide  for  control  of  Jtinkyards  along 
certain  Federal  aid  highways    (HJi.  8491) 

"Provide  for  control  of  outdoor  advertls- 
Ing  along  certain  Federal  aid  highways 
(H.R.  8489). 

"Landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement  of 
Federal  aid  highways  and  for  other  purposes 
(HJR.  8493). 

"Broaden  the  purpose  for  which  Federal 
aid  highway  funds  may  be  used  (HJR.  8487)." 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  administration's 
views  on  bUlboard  control  or  landscaping 
and  roadside  development.  However,  we 
cannot  comply  with  the  advertising  control 
features  and  the  relocation  of  junkyards 
through  police  powers.  The  rights  of  the 
owners  of  the  billboards  and  Junkyards  wUl 
have  to  be  purchased. 

We  are  of  ttoe  opinion  that  it  will  cost  us 
approximately  $1  million  per  year  for  the 
next  6  years  to  effect  the  blUboard  and 
Junkyard  removal.  Naturally,  our  Federal 
aid  construction  program  will  be  '  reduced 
by  this  figure. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  beautiful,  well 
kept  highways;  in  fact,  we  feel  our  high- 
ways  are  Uvtng  evidence  of  our  Interest  In 
such  a  program. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  lapsing  feature  of 
the  3  percent  Federal  funds  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  Missotxri  to  be  used  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  scenic  beauty 
adjacent  to  such  highways.  We  think  this 
will  be  an  incentive  for  States  to  waste  much 
needed  highway  funds  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirement. 

We  are  much  opposed  to  the  provisior.  In 
H.B.  8487,  making  it  mandatory  that  one- 
third  of  the  secondary  funds  be  useti  for 
construction  of  scenic  roads  and  roads 
leading  to  recreational  areas. 

In  Missouri,  we  have  about  23,000  miles 
in  our  secondary  system.  We  have  a  long- 
range  Improvement  program  for  this  sys- 
tem. If  the  funds  are  reduced  by  one-tlilrd. 
as  proposed,  our  program  must  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

We  are  constantly  besieged  by  Missouri 
citizens  to  update  and  modernize  our  high- 
ways. Any  legislation  that  will  require  re- 
duction of  already  inadequate  funds  is  bad 
for  our  State. 

At  the  Jiuie  conunission  meeting.  M.  J 
Snider,  chief  engineer,  was  asked  to  estun.ite 
what  the  four  proposals  would  mean  in 
dollars  to  our  highway  planning  in  Mis- 
souri. 

It  was  his  estimate  that  in  the  next  5 
years  between  $50  million  and  $60  million 
would    be    required    in    State    and    Fc  icral 
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funds   to   carry    out   the    provisions   of   the 
four  proposals. 

We  are  sure  our  citizens  want  more  and 
t)etter  roads.  It  is  most  evident  to  us  any 
reduction  of  funds,  especlaUy  a  mandatory 
one,  will  be  detrimental  to  Missoiirl's  high- 
way program. 

We  believe  Missouri  la  typical  of  the  mid- 
western  area.  In  fact,  we  read  with  Interest 
8  recent  news  story  where  Walter  Johnson, 
highway  engineer  from  Kansas,  pointed  out 
the  undue  hardships  such  a  program  would 
work  in  his  State.  While  Kansas  does  not 
nearly  approach  the  secondary  mileage  that 
Missouri  has.  the  detrimental  effects  are 
evident  to  our  sister  State. 

We  know  of  yoiu"  genuine  Interest  in  Mis- 
souri's  State    highway    business.     We   urge 
your  continued  support  in  helping  us  do  a 
better  highway  Job  for  our  State. 
Most  sincerely. 

Jack  Stapleton,  Sr., 

Chairman. 
Roy  E.  Mates, 

Vice  Chairman. 
William  C.  Hates, 

Ex  Officio. 

A.   C.    RiLET, 

Member. 


A  Matter  of  Vital  Importance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  exchange  of  correspondence 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
constituent.  The  continuing  hostility  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  the  Israelis 
has  given  rise  to  a  most  pernicious  or- 
ganization, the  Central  OflBce  for  the 
Boycott  of  Israel. 

The  Central  Office  for  the  Boycott  of 
Israel  has  brought  severe  economic  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  firms  who  seek  to 
maintain  normal  business  contacts  with 
Israel.  A  most  courageous  company,  the 
Scherr-Tumico  Co.  of  St.  James,  Minn., 
has  set  a  standard  of  integrity  in  resist- 
ing this  outrageous  boycott.  The  Scherr- 
Tumico  example  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  other  American  firms  to  resist 
the  boycott  in  similar  fashion. 

An   exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Boycott  Office  and  the  Schen-- 
Tumico  Co.  follows: 
Exchange   of   Coerespondence  :    A   Botcott 

Effort  bt  the  Arab  Leagitk  Is  Repelled 

BY  AN  Unintimidated  Amesican  Firh 
Leaotte  of  Arab  drATES.  Secretariat 
General,  Central  Office  fx>r  the 
Botcott  of  Israel, 

Damascus,  Syria,  May  10,  1962. 
Scherr-Tumico.  Inc., 
St.  James,  Minn., 
United  States. 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  acquired  reliable  information  to  the 
effect  that  your  company  has  subscribed  in 
the  establishment  and  the  ownership  of  a 
plant  In  Israel  for  the  production  of  me- 
chanical, optical,  and  electronic  precision 
measuring  devices. 

In  this  regard,  we  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Arab  countries  are  still  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Israel.  Therefore,  as  a 
measure  of  self-defense  and  with  the  view  to 
safeguarding  the  rights  and  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  Arabs  ot  Palestine,  the  Arab 


I 


countries  strictly  adhere  to  a  set  of  boycott 
regulations  directed  ait  IsraeL  In  brief, 
these  regulations  prohibit  an  Arab  from 
having  any  dealings  whatsoever  with  any 
Israel  person  or  business,  or  wUli  foraign 
I>ersons  of  firms  malntfttning  such  deftltnga 
with  IsraeL  Violatio>n  of  these  regulations 
entails  the  blacklisting  oS  violators  in  all 
Arab  countries  wll^  the  result  that  all  com- 
mercial transactions  with  such  violators  are 
banned. 

However,  before  any  action  is  taken 
against  your  firm,  we  deem  it  necessary  that 
we  contact  you  directly  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  dealings  of  your  firm 
with  Israel.  This  will  have  to  be  done  in 
the  form  of  a  declaration  duly  signed  be- 
fore the  competent  governmental  authori- 
ties and  should  also  bear  a  final  authentica- 
tion to  the  signature  of  the  authorized  re{>- 
reeentatlve  of  your  firm  appended  thereto 
by  the  closest  constilate  or  diplomatic  mis- 
sion of  any  Arab  country.  The  required 
declaration  will  have  to  contain  complete 
answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(Detailed  questions  asked  whether  Scherr- 
Tumioo  had  now,  en-  had  in  the  past,  branch 
factories,  assembly  lines,  general  agencies  or 
head  offices  in  Israel;  whether  It  had  ever 
granted  Israelis  patent  rights;  whether  it 
now,  or  ever,  owned  shares  in,  assisted,  or 
represented  any  Israeli  firm.) 
If  in  the  light  ot  the  answers  to  the  said 
questions,  it  tiims  out  that  you  have  any 
dealings  with  Israel  in  the  aforementioned 
forms,  then,  under  the  Israel  boycott  regu- 
latloi^,  now  in  force  in  all  Arab  countries, 
the  name  of  your  firm  will  be  blacklisted  in 
all  these  countries.  Consequently,  you  wlU 
be  denied  access  to  the  extensive  Arab  mar- 
kets and  all  transactions  with  yoiu"  business 
will  be  banned. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  choose  to 
keep  yoiu-  commercial  relations  with,  the  Arab 
countries  in  good  standing,  rather  than  fo 
impair  your  free  access  to  the  Arab  markets. 
If  you  will  decide  to  adopt  this  course  then 
you  will  have  to  repudiate  any  standing 
agreement  between  your  firm  and  any  Israeli 
firm  or  business  within  the  aforementioned 
forms.  Tou  will  also  have  to  furnish  us 
with  documentary  evidence  to  this  effect. 

In  this  connection,  we  draw  your  attention 
to  the  noteworthy  fact  that  under  the  effec- 
tive Israel  boycott  regulations,  failure  to  sub- 
mit the  required  documents  within  a  period 
not  to  exceed  Aiigust  20,  1962,  will  auto- 
matically lead  to  taking  action  against  your 
firm,  as  provided  for  by  the  said  regulations. 

Finally,  we  do  hope  that  you  will  extend 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  compelling 
considerations  which  render  these  measures 
mandatory.  It  Is  also  our  sincn-e  hope  that 
you  will  find  it  apprcq)rlate  to  maintain  your 
commercial  relations  with  the  Arab  countries. 
Very  truly  yotu^, 

Dr.  Abdul  Karim  el-A'idi. 
CommissiOTier  General,  Central  Office 
for  the  Boycott  of  IsraeL 


Mat  22,  1962. 

Attention  Dr.  Abdul  Karem  el-A'ldl.   Com- 
missioner General,  Central  Office  for  the 
Boycott  of  Israel 
League  of  Arab  States, 
Secretariat  General, 
Damascus,  Syria. 

Gentlemen:  The  information  you  have,  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  establishing  a  sub- 
sidiary manufacturing  plant  in  Israel,  is 
correct.  The  plant  is  now  under  construc- 
tion there  and  we  will  produce  measuring 
devices  and  do  metal  finishing  when  it  Is 
completed. 

We  were  invited  by  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  come  there  for  that  purpose.  After 
a  thorough  investigation  by  us  of  the  market 
potentials,  the  capabilities  of  the  people,  and 
the  generally  favorable  btuAness  climate 
there,  we  decided  to  avaU  ourselves  of  their 
many  advantages. 


We  have  found  them  to  be  a  friendly,  in- 
dustrloxis,  forthright,  and  intelligent  i>eoplc. 
Interested  only  in  making  a  modem,  produc- 
tive, and  suitable  homeland  for  a  people  who. 
untU  1048,  had  been  homeless.  They  have, 
through  almost  superhxunan  effort,  made  a 
desert  bloom.  It  is  our  opinion  that  they 
wish  to  Uve  at  peace  with  and  trade  with 
their  Arab  neighbors  as  weU  as  the  rest  of 
the  world.  People  of  Jewish  ettractloii  have 
been  and  are  now  contributing  mors  than 
their  proportionate  share  to  the  artlstle, 
scientific,  IndustriaL  and  social  achievements 
which  the  world  now  enjoys. 

Scherr-Tumico,  Inc.,  Is  a  non-Jewish  cor- 
poration, the  maJCHlty  ot  owners  and  prin- 
cipals of  which  are  of  British  extractloo  ssd 
are  third  generation  Americans.  We  have 
therefore  not  entered  into  the  agreement 
with  the  Oovemmmt  of  Israel  for  reasons  of 
sentiment.  Had  the  Arab  States  eztmded 
us  the  same  ensuing  cooperation,  we  would 
have  given  such  an  overture  equal  attention 
and  consideration. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  your  threats  of 
intimidation  and  coercion  through  boycott 
and  blacklist  If  the  Arab  States  had  pro> 
greesed  indvistrlally  and  acientlflcaUy  to  the 
point  where  your  markets  were  lucrative  for 
our  products,  we  would  still  not  be  im- 
pressed. 

The  effort  you  are  expending  in  fomenting 
hate  and  strife  with  your  neighbors  can 
better  be  \ued  to  t»ing  something  ot  sub- 
stance tor  your  people  that  they  may  have 
the  advantage  or  a  better  standard  of  living. 
Cease  your  war  with  the  Israelis  and  yon  will 
find  this  corporation  and  most  all  of  Amer- 
ica ready  and  anxious  to  extend  to  you  a 
welcome  and  helping  hand. 
Cordially  yours, 

Scherr-Tumico,  Inc, 
Howard  M.  James, 

President. 


He  Uh  Hk  Mark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  new  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  Ambassador  Adlai  Stev«38on 
was  laid  to  rest  In  the  family  gravey|u?d 
In  Bloomington.  Bl.,  beside  his  namesake 
grandfather,  who  served  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  While  the 
funerals  are  now  over,  the  tributes  con- 
tinue to  come  forth;  for  Ambassador 
Stevenson's  warmth  of  character,  elo- 
quence, and  unparalleled  statesmanship 
are  now  part  of  memories  that  win  en- 
dure forever.  The  following  editorial 
comment  aptly  captures  the  sense  of  loss 
and  de^  respect  shared  by  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  at  this  time.  The  first  article 
is  from  th6  Newark  Star-Ledger  of 
Jul.,  14,  1965.  and  the  second  from  the 
Newark  EJvenlng  News  of  July  15, 1965. 
[From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  July  14. 1965] 
Hx  Lett   His  Mark 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  stood  apart  but  was  still  part  of  the 
fiow  and  ebb  of  life  •  •  •  and  of  humanity 
itself. 

He  was  a  warm,  deeply  human  person, 
fully  committed  to  the  task  of  seeking  solu- 
tions that  would  make  the  world  a  better 
place  for  aU  men.  of  all  colors,  of  all  races, 
of  all  religions. 
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He    lad  the  gentleness  of  manner  and  a 

m  that  was   In  the  style  of  the 

^^Id.  but  he  wa«  very  much  a  part  at 

TO.  world.  Mb  oomplex  probleou  at 

and  peace,  In  the  shadow  of  nuclear 
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Old 
the 
conflick 


m  )dem 


destru  ;tlon. 

Abo^  e  all,  Adlal  Ewing  Stevenson  was  a 
clvlll»  d  man  of  broad  Intellectual  powers, 
percep  ive,  and  articulate.  He  was  a  potent 
force  f  ir  peace,  a  voice  of  reasonableness  and 
sanity,  one  that  was  heard  above  the  stri- 
dent claims  of  power-hungry  men  who 
■ought  to  impose  the  wUl  of  their  countries 
upon  ( then. 

In  a  world  rent  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, Idr.  Stevenson  was  a  figure  who  in- 
spired confidence  and  trust.  And  this,  in 
the 
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hour  of  service  to  his  coiintry  as 
to  the  United  Nations,  marked 
flllment   of    £    long,    illustriorus    and 
career. 
i  Itevetnson  came  to  the  United  Nations 
at  life  when  nxist  men  seek  the 
and  tranquility  at  less  demanding 
He   came   after   m&jor   disappoint- 
in  his  poetical  career. 
Mr.  Sterenacm  offetred  himself  for 
to  tbe  Presidency  and  twice  he  was 
FoUtloal  historians  may  some  day 
tbaft  these  events  were  foreordained 
at  his  doing  than  at  the  stature  at 
who  defeated  him,  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
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I  Stevenson  wUl  be  remembered  for  the 
oe  of  his  oaxnpedgn  rhetoric,  the  sheen 
or  his  Intellect  reflected  tai  tfaougjitftil  i^- 
peals  t  >  the  minds  or  his  countrymen.  His 
sddreai  es.  particularly  those  in  the  first  cam- 
paign, brought  a  new,  high  style  to  the 
Amerlo  m  political  scene. 

1  tie  first  time  a  candidate  moved  away 

<  ampaign    cliches  •  •  •  the  hackney 

the  trite  charge  and  countercharge. 

B  or  the  futiire,  oT  his  oountry  and 

'  porld.    He  saw  hope  'v^ere  others  saw 

More  Important,  he  spoke  up,  not 

the  people. 

the  mark  of  the  imiversal  quality 

Doan  that  made  leaders  and  people  of 

Countries  hold   him    in  high  regard. 

tn  him  potentialities  that  many  of 

feUowmen  did  not  perceive  until 

1  kter,  when  he  was  brou^t  back  by 

Kennedy  to  represent  the  United 

theUJT. 

In  the  world  body  that  the  deeds 

up  to  the  words  he  had  uttered 

■p(Aen  on  campaign  platforms.    The 

of  the  man  drew  a  new  dimension, 

fitted  his   courage  and   fortitude 

Mriods  or  crisis  and  travail. 

^tevenson  was,  as  President  Johnson 

recall  in  the  sorrow  oT  his  death, 

finest  voice."    For  this  man  had 

resftly  changed,  from  the  politician  to 

■taywinan.    He  still  preferred  the  dvlUty 

to  the  ranting  of  restrictive  na- 

1  Lterests  In  quest  of  extending  spheres 


Stevenson  measured  the  world  by  the 

of  its  horizons,  not  by  the  borders  of 

country.    He  saw  this  world  as  few 

St  itesmen  have  seen  it,  Ln  hxunan  terms 

md  women  and  children.     He  saw  it 

or  peace,  not  war.    He  saw  ,lt  as  he 

^e  seen  himself  In  the  solitude  of 

intimate  privacy.     He  saw  it  as  a 

leing,  civilized  and  deeply  concerned. 

d  is  a  better  place  because  he  pyassed 

It  •   •   •  and  left  his   mark. 
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IProm    he  Newark  Evening  News,  July   16 
19651 
A  Statesman  Passes 
ludden,    shocking    death    of    Adlal 
leaves  not  only  his  country  but 
i  free  world  the  poorer  for  his  going, 
ling  about  him — his  eloquence.  In- 
tellect, ( harm,  his  sensitivity  to  humanity's 


plight — helped  to  make  him  an  ideal  emis- 
sary to  the  world.  It  is  dlfllcult  to  eval\iate 
Inmiediately  his  vast  contributions  as  United 
Rations  Ambassador  to  America's  prestige 
and  influence. 

It  is  a  measure  of  his  modesty  that  in 
1952  he  refused  to  seek  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President.  It  is  a  measure 
of  his  devotion  to  country  and  party  that  he 
felt  obliged  to  accept  the  draft.  He  won 
more  votes  than  any  previous  candidate  ex- 
cept Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1936,  yet  loejt 
to  General  Ksenhowcr,  a  defeat  that  was 
repeated  overwhelmingly  4  years  later. 
Yet  in  defeat  Mr.  Stevenson  retained,  even 
enhanced,   his   personal   prestige. 

In  I960  he  lost  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion to  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  soon  after  his 
election  as  President  appointed  him  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  with  Cabinet 
rank.  Rom  the  beginning  Mr.  Stevenson 
seemed  predestined  for  his  United  Nations 
post.  As  early  as  1966,  diulng  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  he  was  perhapie  the  first 
high-level  spokesman  anywhere  to  \irge  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  tests  which  were  increas- 
ingly poisoning  the  globe's  atmosphere. 

In  his  ambassadorial  role,  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  to  attain  the  success  that  had  eluded  Mm 
In  the  political  forum.  He  soon  won,  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  the  respect,  even  ad- 
miration of  his  fellow  emissaries. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  most  devastating  blows 
at  Russian  duplicity  was  achieved  during  the 
Cuban  mlssUe  crisis,  when  he  dramatically 
discredited  Soviet  Ambassador  Zorln.  After 
Mr.  Zorln  had  denied  that  his  country  had 
any  missiles  In  Castro's  country,  Mr.  Steven- 
son unveiled  U-2  pictures  of  the  actual  em- 
placements before  a  crowded  Council 
chamber. 

More  recently,  in  the  bitter  debates  on  the 
Congo  crisis,  and  still  later  when  opinion 
among  the  developing  nations  began  to  swing 
against  the  United  States  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  his  prestige  and  reputa- 
tion for  Inte^ty  helped  the  United  States 
even  among  nations  which  did  not  approve 
of  Washington's  position. 

Now,  at  65,  death  has  Intervened  to  deprive 
the  free  world  of  a  passionate  and  articulate 
champion,  of  a  bright  spirit,  a  man  of  grace 
and  wit. 


J'^ly  10,  1965     I     My  19,  1965 
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should  we  New  Yorkers  respond  to  thp 
President's  worthy  efforts  by  buUding  l 
brtdge  that  would  severely  Impair  one  of 
the  finest  areas  in  the  Northeast? 

We  who  oppose  the  bridge  at  the  pres- 
ent proposed  site  welcome  the  editorial 
support  of  the  New  York  Times  to  take 
another  look  at  this  proposal,  and  under 
^leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  editorial : 

(From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  July  iQ,  19651 
That  Bridge  Over  the  Sound 
Rebuffed  last  winter  by  the  public  outcry 
against  his  original  proposal,  Robert  Mos^ 
has  now  brought  forward  a  refurbished  plan 
for  a  bridge  across  Long  Island  Sound  it 
would  be  6.5  miles  long;  extend  between  Rye 
in  Westchester  County  and  Oyster  Bay  in 
Nassau  Ooxmty,  and  cost  $180  million.  Mr 
Moses'  engineers  say  that  a  toll  of  $1  a,  car 
could  be  made  self-liquidating  and  cost  tax- 
payers nothing. 

The  Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Au- 
thority is  limited  by  law  to  operations  within 
New  York  City,  and  so  Mr.  Moses  now  sug- 
gests that  a  new  authority  be  created  for  the 
ptupoee.  Who  would  constitute  the  new  au- 
thority? The  county  executives  of  Nassau 
and  Westchester  and  the  chairman  of  Tri- 
borough, who  happens  to  be  Mr.  Moses. 

Mr.  Moses  may  be  right  in  contending  that 
growing  population  and  traffic  wUl  eventually 
necessitate  a  new  crossing  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  But  the  bridge  proposed  by  Mr, 
Moses  would  do  enormous  damage  to  two 
fine  residential  communities.  It  would  ca- 
talnly  Impair  the  esthetic  and  recreational 
values  of  Long  Island  Sound,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  natural  playgrounds. 

Alternate  sites  that  have  been  proposed, 
such  as  from  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island 
to  tUiode^land  or  Connecticut,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  a  ttmnel  instead  of  a  bridge,  of 
course  need  to  be  thM-oughly  explored  before 
a  decision  Is  made.  The  Tristate  Transporta- 
tion Commission  is  now  the  official  regional 
planning  agency  on  transportation  problems 
for  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  It  should 
be  asked  to  review  the  proposal  as  part  of  the 
overall  regional  pattern. 


The  Brids^e  Over  the  Sound 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   WKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  entitled 
"That  Bridge  Over  the  Sound."  which 
appeared  In  today's  edition.  Monday. 
July  19,  summarizes  the  objections  I  and 
many  of  my  fellow  Long  Islanders  have 
to  the  prc«x)sed  bridge  across  Long  Is- 
land Sound  between  Oyster  Bay  and 
Rye,  N.Y. 

Such  a  bridge  is  necessary  on  the  is- 
land for  the  future  economic  progress  of 
our  area,  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
Port  Jefferson  site  would  better  serve 
these  needs.  In  addition  to  a  proposed 
Orient  Point  Bridge  which  would  open 
up  the  New  England  area  to  Long  Island 
commerce  and  travelers.  President 
Johnson  has  launched  a  program  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  of  our  Nation: 


Vice  President  Humphrey,  Subjected  to 
International  Hnmiliation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ttLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Vice  President  Humphrey  was  sub- 
jected to  International  humiliation  when 
it  was  revealed  that  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Government  refused  him  permission 
to  visit  Poland.  Nationwide  reaction  to 
this  development  has  generally  reflected 
disappointment  at  the  naive  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  administration.  However,  a 
very  special  commentary  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  leading  Polish -Amer- 
ican journalist  appeared  In  the  July  17 
edition  of  the  Polish-American  of  Chi- 
cago, m.  The  commentary  was  by  the 
paper's  editor,  Mr.  Joseph  Bialasiewicz 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  develop- 
ments In  Poland  and  is  also  cognizant 
of  the  complications  in  Washington. 


The  article  follows: 

Political  Line 


(By  Joseph  P.  Blalaslewlcz) 

It  Is  hard  to  iinderstand  why  the  Com- 
munist authorities  In  Warsaw  refused  to  ad- 
jnlt  an  American  delegation  to  the  planned 
dedication  ceremonies  In  Krakow  where  a 
children's  hospital  has  been  built  by  this 
country  as  a  gesture  of  good  will. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
a  large  congressional  representation  wanted 
to  fly  to  Poland  In  autumn  since  It  was  made 
imown  that  the  frequency  postponed  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  will  finally  take  place. 

The  children's  hospital  was  a  gift  of  Amer- 
ican generosity.  Many  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems were  encountered  to  complete  this  proj- 
ect because  there  are  In  American  i>olltics 
some  groups  hostile  to  any  help  for  Poland. 
These  groups  consistently  see  Poland  as  a 
Communist  government  only  neglecting  to 
take  into  consideration  the  existence  of  31 
million  people  Imprisoned  by  power. 

It  was  always  difficult  for  friends  of  Poland 
to  carry  throtigh  Congress  projects  like 
financial  aid  selling  surplus  wheat  for  Po- 
land currencies,  granting  the  "most  favored 
nation"  trade  treatment  and  so  forth. 

Also  the  children's  hospital  undertaking 
had  "rough  sailing"  in  Congress  but  strong 
and  determined  action  by  our  congressional 
representation  (Representative  Clement  Za- 
BLOCKi  and  others)  supported  by  oxir  friends 
with  the  then  Senator  Hxjmphret  spear- 
heading the  movement  succeeded  in  getting 
the  approval  of  the  hospital  fluids. 

Now  the  Vice  President  and  many  Con- 
gressmen who  were  Instrumental  in  bringing 
this  project  to  frtUtlon  have  been  "rewarded" 
with  the  refusal  of  admission  to  Krakow.  ^ 

There  are  rumors  that  Warsaw's  action  Is 
a  manifestation  of  Its  disapproval  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Vietnam.  There  Is  an  official 
explanation  that  Warsaw  wants  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  an  anti-American  demonstra- 
tion at  the  dedication  ceremonies.  These 
reasons  are  most  difficult  to  accept. 

The  Vietnam  situation  Is  a  major  problem 
within  the  context  of  world  politics.  The 
chlldrens  hospital  Is  a  matter  of  humani- 
tarian efforts  and  is  limited  exclusively  to 
American-Polish  relations. 

To  combine  these  two  Issues  reflects  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Polish  Communists 
to  deepen  and  aggravate  the  Ideological  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and  Po- 
land. It  is  also  apparent  that  they  woiild 
like  to  receive  aid  and  consideration  from 
this  coiuitry  but  that  they  lack  the  courage 
to  accept  the  role  of  appreciative  host  by 
Inviting  and  giving  the  "red-carpet  treat' 
ment  to  the  representation  of  the  American 
donors. 

It  is  rldlculoxis  to  suppose  that  the  Polish 
Governments  attitude  in  regard  the  partic- 
ipation of  Antierlcans  in  the  dedication 
ceremonies  In  Krakow  would  Influence  the 
U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Official  Washington  evaluates  Warsaw's  ac- 
tion as  a  form  of  effrontery  undermining 
American-Polish  relations.  Why  did  Poland 
choose  this  arrogant  course  when  even  Mos- 
cow seems  to  disclose  more  understanding 
for  American  participation  and  policy  In 
Vietnam? 

As  to  the  fears  of  the  possibility  of  an 
antl-Amerlcan  demonstration  It  should  be 
observed  that  all  forms  of  demonstrations 
in  Communist  governed  countries  are  suc- 
cessful only  when  triggered  or  accepted  by 
governmental  authorities.  An  antl-Amerl- 
can demonstration  could  be  easily  avoided  If 
the  authorities  would  not  favor  this  type  of 
action. 

One  might  suspect  that  Polish  authorities 
fear  more  a  pro-American  rather  than  an 
antl-Amerlcan  demonstration  In  Krakow. 
Vice  President  Nixon's  visit  and  his  enthu- 
siastic reception  by  the  people  of  Warsaw 
will  not  be  easily  or  quickly  forgotten. 


The  refusal  to  Invite  the  American  dele- 
gation to  Poland  for  the  official  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  children's  hospital  In 
Krakow  Is  a  blow  to  aU  efforts  of  good  wlU 
and  help  to  Poland. 

It  would  be  wise  for  Warsaw  to  reconsider 
Its  ill-advised  decision. 


Shall  We  Abandon  the  Captive  Nations 
to  Communism? 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  copy 
of  the  appeal  which  that  organization 
has  issued  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Second  World  War  in  Europe,  together 
with  a  cablegram  to  President  Johnson. 

I  think  every  American  should  read 
and  carefully  think  about  the  contents 
of  this  thought-provoking  statement. 
Surely  the  captive  nations  must  be  en- 
couraged and  helped  to  recover  their 
hard-won  freedoms. 

Shall  the  free  world  abandon  these 
helpless  peoples  to  the  oppression  and 
slavery  of  cwnmunlsm?  Every  true 
American  should  carefully  ponder  this 
question : 
Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  Europe  and 

TKE  Free  Wobu>  on  thb  20th  Anniversary 

OF  the  End  of  World  War  n 

One  hundred  million  Europeans  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  Europe  and  of  the  free 
world:  20  years  after  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence where  the  three  principal  allies  solemnly 
proclaimed  the  right  of  the  Uberated  peoples 
to  determine  their  fate,  to  choose  freely  the 
political,  economic  and  social  Institutions 
under  which  they  would  live;  20  years  after 
the  victorious  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
In  Europe  whose  primary  aim  was  to  liberate 
the  European  peoples  from  totalitarian  domi- 
nation and.  secure  them  the  exercise  of  fvmda- 
mental  freedoms  and  of  the  rights  of  man. 
100  mUUon  Europeans  remain  subjected  to 
Moscow-imposed  and  dconlnated  Ccnnmunist 
totalitarian  regimes. 

One  hundred  million  Europeans,  robbed  of 
the  moet  essential  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
right  of  self-determination,  are  stlU  awaiting 
their  liberation.  In  these  20  years  numerous 
peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  achieved 
nationhood. 

In  contrast,  these  rights  are  still  denied  to 
once  free  and  Independent  European  nations 
with  a  long  historic  past. 

New  agreements  have  been  or  are  about  to 
be  entered  Into  with  the  Soviet  Union — with- 
out any  demand  that  It  first  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  agreements  to  which  It  had 
previously  subscribed. 

Economic  agreements  are  concluded,  fi- 
nancial aid  Is  given  to  the  Communist  re- 
gimes In  Central  and  ESastem  Europe  which 
enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  In  power 
against  the  will  of  their  peoples. 

The  totalitarian  Communist  regimes  which 
have  been  foisted  upon  the  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  are  being  morally 
and  politically  vindicated. 

Peoples  of  Europe,  peoples  of  the  free 
world,   Is  this  normal.  Is  this  right?     The 


Communist  aim  of  world  domination  remains 
unchanged.  WcHrld  domination  remains  the 
Communist  aim. 

Only  the  tactics  designed  to  achieve  it 
more  eesUy  have  changed  and  are  getting 
more  flexible,  better  concealed  and,  conse- 
quently, more  dangerous  for  world  freedom. 
The  common  Interests  of  the  free  and  sub- 
jugated nations,  therefore,  enjoin  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations  to  ap- 
peal. In  the  name  of  100  mUllon  silenced 
Europeans,  to  the  conscience  and  solidarity 
of  Europe  and  the  free  world : 

Help  the  European  peoples  subjected  to 
the  Communist  yoke,  to  recover  their  na- 
tional Independence,  their  human  rights,  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

To  this  end:  the  free  nations  dispose  of 
many  peaceful  means,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic. In  availing  themselves  of  these 
means,  they  wlU  reconstruct  a  free  Europe 
In  Its  natural  confines;  they  will  establish 
a  true,  just,  and  lasting  peace. 

New  York  and  Strasbourg,  May  8,  1965 

Assembly  of  Captive  EtmopEAN  Nation^ 
Telegram  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson 

General  Committee  of  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  meeting  to  commemorate 
20th  anniversary  of  end  of  Second  World  War 
conveys  to  you,  Mr.  President,  their  feeling 
of  profound  admiration  for  the  strong  lead- 
ership you  are  providing  to  the  free  world. 
The  clarity  of  your  purpose  In  defense  of 
freedom  and  the  firm  action  you  have  under- 
taken to  forestall  Communist  attempts  at 
takeovers  In  Asia  and  Latin  America  will 
have  an  electrifying  effect  on  your  most  re- 
liable allies,  the  Communist-ruled  peoples  In 
east-central  Europe.  From  their  tragic 
experience  over  the  last  20  years,  the 
peoples  of  our  homelands  know  that  com- 
munism, whatever  its  fc»in  or  disguise,  is 
evil.  They  know  the  difference  between 
Communist  promises  and  Commxmlst  per- 
formance. They  know  that  Instead  of  social 
justice  communism  brings  material  and 
spiritual  enslavement;  Instead  of  national 
independence,  exploitation  and  hxunlllatlng 
subjection;  Instead  of  peace,  permanent  war 
against  free  and  clvUlzed  societies.  They 
therefCHV  fully  realize  that  whoever  stands 
up  to  Communist  totalitarian  Ism  and 
thwarts  Its  unholy  designs  Is  right,  and  hence 
deserves  the  grateful  recognition  of  aU  man- 
kind. We  wish,  BCr.  President,  you  could 
read  these  days  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
captive  peoples.  You  would  fljid  them  filled 
with  faith  In  America  and  hope  In  thelr 
resurgence  as  members  of  the  community  of 
free  men  and  free  nations.  * 

JOEET    LETTRICH, 

Acting  Chairman. 

BRUTDB  OO8TK, 

Secretary  General. 


The  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  ^leaker,  yesterday, 
Simday,  July  18, 1  had  the  signal  honor, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  Prank  J.  Horton.  to  re- 
ceive a  plaque  honoring  an  unknown 
fighter  lost  in  the  continuing  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  communism.  Con- 
gressman Horton  and  myself  were  en- 
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truste  I  by  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
Topea]  I  Nations  In  ceremonies  at  United 
Natioi  s  Plaza  In  the  city  of  New  York 
with  he  bronze  plaque  which  will  be 
places  in  a  national  shrine  In  the  United 
States  for  eventual  transfer  to  the  cap- 
ital of  the  first  captive  nation  to  be  freed 
from  Soviet  domination. 

time  when  the  forces  of  freedom 

oilce  again  heavily  engaged  in  an- 

struggle  with  conununism,  I  think 

CO  league's  remarks  particularly  suc- 

md  relevant,  and,  under  leave  to 

my  remarks,  I  Include  them  in 
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Certain  slgna,  point  with  promise  to' a  new 

understanding   between   our   Nation 

:  Soviet  Union.    Yet,  the  fuimiment 

promise  never  can  occur  unless  and 

the    Kremlin     masters     redress     the 

of  those  millions  of  people — joxii 

kin — who  are  enslaved  by  the  most 

colonial  system  ever  to  occur  In 

history. 

American   conscience  Is  troubled  by 

see  and  what  we  know  to  exist  In 

free   nations   of   Eastern   Europe. 

and  Independence  are  fundamental 
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Is  why  we  observe  this  Captive  Na- 

iek.    It  Is  an  official  expression  of 

Oovemment  and  the  people  c^  this 

land.    It    publishes    to    the 

and  slave  alike — that  the  revo- 

splrit  of  our  country  lives  today  as 

as  ever  and  that  it  Is  dedicated  to 

the  rights  of  those  who  still  are 

by  commiinlsm. 

ixt  message  of  this  Captive  Nations 

t  be  put  into  meaning  beyond  a 

of  belief.    Our  vital  contemjwrary 

Is    to    convince    the    Communist 

that  no  meaningful  nor  realistic  re- 

of  the  tensions  that  divide  the  world 

without   ♦ull   and   final  freedom 

^nla.    Bxilgarlb.    Czechoslovakia,   Es- 

ungary,  Latvia,   Uthuanla.  Poland. 

,  the  Ukraine,  und  on  through  the 

nations  th&t  had  ripped  from  them 

rlcious  claw  of  the  Russian  Bear  all 

held  near  and  dear. 


be  stated,  restated.,  and  repeated 

times  as  necessary  that  the  United 

America  will  demand  the  retvim  of 

Independence  and  the  restoration  of 

liberties  in  any  negotiaUon  with 

Soviet  slavery  Is  the  key  issue,  and 

effort  must  Insist  on  Russia's  break- 

wndage  which  holds  captive  millions 

'    in  Eastern  Europe. 

based  on  freedom  and  Justice  Is 
hope  for  peace.    It  Is  the  abiding 
Americans  and  the  fervent  goal  of 
^ve  peoples.    In  recognition  of  Its 
Imperative,   let   us   continue   with   renewed 
strength  and  dedication  our  mission  in  be- 
half of  p  sace. 

I  append  what  you  and  your  organlza- 

dolng  to  win  victory  in  this  ofTen- 

-.use  you  know  deep  within  your 

JusUce  of  yotir  caxise  and  because 

the   support   and   sponsorship   of 

of  your  feUow  Americans,  Including 

us  in  the  VB.  Congress,  triumph  will 


Bi  cause 


to  shoulder  and  heart  to  heart, 
jjjined  In  the  strug^e  and  fight  for 
right  of  thi  captive  peoples  to  a 
aod  Itree  life.    We  shall  win. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mur- 
der and  mayhem  committed  daily  in  this 
country  with  guns  is  appalling.  This  is 
why  I  have  sponsored  H.R.  6783,  which 
would  prohibit  the  selling  of  firearms 
through  the  mails  at  the  retail  level. 

The  following  column  by  the  distin- 
guished publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, Ralph  McGill.  Is  very  much  to 
the  point  with  reference  to  this  deadly 
business.  Mr.  McGill 's  column  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
18.  1965: 

OoNTEOL  OP  Guns 
(By  Ralph  McGUl) 
We  can  begin  with  a  few  headlines  taken 
from  one  edition  of  one  newspaper:  "A  67- 
year-old  salvage  dealer  kept  Atlanta  police 
at  bay  for  75  minutes— holed  up  in  his  house 
with  three  guns  •  •  •  he  narrowly  missed 
his  17-year-old  son  who  called  police  •  •  • 
his  wife,  who  is  separated  from  her  husband, 
told  police  he  had  been  drinking  for  8  weeks 
•  •  •  spent  .45-caliber  shells  were  found 
on  the  Uvlngroom  floor  •  •  •  his  two  other 
guns,  a  three-shot  shotgun,  aad  a  pump  run. 
were  unflred." 

"Pittsburgh  police  shot  down  a  love-crazed 
gunman  who  kUled  a  police  Ueutenant  In  a 
predawn  reign  of  terror." 

"Lane  County  (Oreg.)  deputy  was  shot 
to  death  when  he  stepped  a  car  on  a  country 
road  near  Eugene.  Oreg." 

"Patrick  MoeUer,  23.  a  former  mental 
tient,  Is  charged  with  having  shot 
sons  in  Honolulu,  killing  one  of  then^  Po- 
lice are  Investigating  the  posslbllltyhe  may 
have  been  the  berserk  sniper  who  killed  a 
honeymooning  naval  couple  In  1964." 

These  Items  are  a  part  of  the  daily  story 
of  violence  with  guns — guns  which  may  be 
bought  with  as  much  ease  as  buying  a  hat 
or  a  pair  of  shoes — and  for  less  money.  Ouns 
may  be  bought  In  shops  or  by  mall.  If  one 
wants  a  machinegun.  it  may  be  had.  A 
bazooka  and  rockets  to  fire  In  it? — ^why  cer- 
tainly. Just  fill  out  the  blank  and  mail  It  in. 
One  may  even  buy  field  artillery.  Rifles  are 
cheap.     Anununltlon  Is  cheaper. 

The  mentally  disturbed,  the  criminal,  the 
hoodlxmi,  the  man  or  woman  determined  on 
murder — all  these  may  buy  guns. 

Criminal  organizations  may  purchase  gims 
by  the  thousands.  Within  recent  months 
Federal  agents  have  seized  truckloads  of  guns 
destined  for  underground  fascist-type  organ- 
izations who  are  storing  guns  and  threaten- 
ing to  "take  over"  one  of  these  days. 

What  does  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Nation's 
top  law  enforcement  officer,  say  about  the 
ease  with  which  the  crazed,  the  unstable,  the 
criminals  may  obteln  guns?  In  the  most 
recent  public  ccwnment,  Mr.  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  PBI,  was  asked  if  easy  access  to  guns 
was  not  a  contributing  factor  in  crime  and 
if  stricter  control  over  gun  sales  would  not 
help  police  and  the  FBI  in  dealing  with 
homicides. 

The  answer  was  "yes."  Mr.  Hoover  then 
gave  the  stark  statistical  facts  that  refute 
the  wooly-minded  concept  that  guns  should 
be  easy  to  get  and  that  any  sensible  control 
over  sales  and  use  of  them  Is  somehow  xin- 
Amerlcan. 


"A  review  made  by  the  b\ireau,"  said  Mr 
Hoover,  "of  more  than  8,500  wUlful  klllin«; 
In  1908  shows  that  some  type  of  firearm  wS 
used  In  66  percent  of  them.  Guns  were  us«d 
In  5«  percent  of  the  mxu^ers  in  our  cltteT 
63  percent  erf  suburban  slaylngs,  and  68  D«r 
cent  of  the  rural  killings.  Almost  60MO 
armed  robberies  and  over  22,000  aggravate 
assaults  in  1963  were  committed  with  a  jmn 
Of  the  168  law-enforcement  officers  slain  hi 
eriminals  in  the  4-year  period  of  1960-63  au 
but  6  were  killed  with  some  type  of  eun  'iii 
of  them  with  handguns. 

"The  1963  record  revealed  that  a  gun  is 
7  times  more  lethal  than  all  other  tyoM 
of  weapons  combined.  Victims  of  assaulte 
where  a  gxm  Is  used  die  from  wounds  sug. 
tained  in  21  percent  of  the  cases,  while  death 
resiilts  in  only  3  percent  of  assaults  with 
other  weapons. 

"The  control  of  the  sale  of  guns  will  not 
eliminate  willful  killings.  But  a  study  of 
murder  motives  indicates  that  the  readi 
accessibility  of  firearms  enables  persons  to 
kiU  on  Impulse  and  while  in  a  rage.  Manv 
homicides  no  doubt  would  be  reduced  to 
mere  assaiUt  If  the  most  deadly  of  all  wetm- 
ons— the  gxm— were  not  so  easily  obtain- 

Is  Mr.  Hoover  a  "Red"  for  wanting  some 
control  over  the  sale  and  possession  of  giua? 
Is  he  an«-Amerlcan?  Do  police  officers  who 
want  such  control  seek  to  violate  constitu- 
tional rlghU?    Hardly. 

Commonsense  and  the  record  of  lawless  ose 
of  private  weapons  require  establlshmemt  of 
control.  It  Is  disturbing  that  there  shouW 
be  opposition  to  proposed  control.  Surely 
olvlllsstion  demands  that  we  act. 


CaptiTC  NatioBs  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

OF   KrW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
last  war  was  over,  many  milliona  of 
people,  who  had  suffered  the  terrors  of 
war  for  more  than  5  years,  had  thought 
that  their  freedom  was  In  sight.  Many 
other  millions  who  had  sacrificed  much 
and  had  prayed  for  the  quick  conclusion 
of  the  war  had  also  hoped  that  peoples 
enslaved  under  totalitarian  tyraiuiy 
would  regain  their  richly  deserved  free- 
dom. That  was  the  one  general  expec- 
tation In  the  West,  and  it  was  naturally 
feoped  that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  help  its  wartime  allies  to 
restore  freedom  to  the  peoples  in  eastern 
and  central  Europe.  But  as  we  all 
learned  the  hard  way,  and  as  we  rue 
over  wartime  events,  the  Soviet  Union 
not  only  failed  to  aid  and  assist  the  op- 
pressed peoples  to  regain  their  freedom, 
but  it  deliberately  brought  these  peoples 
under  its  monolithic  rule,  and  then  im- 
posed upon  them  Commimlst  totalita- 
rian tyranny. 

"Hiat  Is  the  unfortunate  and  the  al- 
most unbelievably  sad  situation  today  in 
all  central  and  east  European  countries. 
Prom  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  the 
Estonians,  Latvians,  Lithuanians.  Poles, 
Czechoslovaks,  Hungarians.  Bulgarians, 


July  10,  1965 

and  Rumanians,  and  Germans  in  East 
Germany,  constitute  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  fate  of  these  unhappy  peoples  has 
been  the  most  serious  concern  of  the 
West.  The  West's  statesmen  have  tried 
to  regain  their  freedom  tlurough  peaceful 
means,  and  our  Government  has  done  its 
utmost  to  that  end.  In  order  to  assure 
the  people  of  this  country  that  we  are  in 
earnest  in  this  matter,  the  Government 
has  designated  the  third  week  of  July 
as  Captive  Nations  Week.  We  have 
been  observing  it  since  1959.  We  have 
always  felt  and  still  feel,  that  the  cause 
of  the  captive  nations  is  a  righteous 
cause,  one  of  freedom  and  humanity.  1 
am  happy  that  the  Captive  Nations 
Werfc  is  thus  officially  observed  through- 
out the  land,  and  I  gladly  associate  my- 
self with  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 
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Bailding  Service  Employees  Oppose  the 
Bread  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
Sullivan,  general  president  of  the  Build- 
ing Service  Employees  International 
Union — APL-CIO — ^has  written  me  in 
opposition  to  the  bread  tax  which  would 
be  Imposed  by  the  pending  farm  bill, 
HR.  7097. 

Mr.  Sullivan  points  out  that  he  does 
not  oppose  price  supports  for  wheat 
farmers.  What  he  does  object  to  is  the 
proposed  method  of  financing  price  sup- 
ports, which  would  shift  the  burden  off 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  onto  "those 
who  would  find  it  most  burdensome — the 
consumer."  Mr.  Sullivan  virges  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  "to  require 
that  the  farmers  receive  their  subsidy 
from  general  tax  funds  and  not  from  the 
pocketbook  of  the  consumer" — In  short, 
that  wheat  supports  be  paid  for  by  prog- 
ressive, not  regressive,  tJaxatlon. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  ix>int : 

Building  Service  Employees' 

International  Union, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  30, 1965. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  regard  to  B.R.  7097.  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment offering  price  supports  for  wheat 
farmers. 

I  do  wish  to  let  you  know  that  we  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  50  cents  charge  in  HJl. 
V097.  The  subsidy  Is  thereby  misplaced.  It 
is  borne  by  those  who  would  find  it  most 
burdensome — the  consimier. 

When  action  Is  taken  on  thU  bUl,  I 
urge  you  to  amend  the  bill  to  reqiilre  that 
the  farmers  receive  their  subsidy  from  gen- 
eral tax  f\inds  and  not  from  the  pocketbook 
of  the  consumer. 

Sincerely, 

DAvm  Sullivan, 
General  President. 


Better  Day  for  the  Migrant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CAUFOHinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sev- 
eral recent  statements  to  the  House  I 
have  pointed  out  that  despite  some  lim- 
ited trouble  spots,  the  overall  record  of 
harvesting  crops  this  year  without  a 
large  influx  of  foreign  workers  has  been 
encouraging. 

This  evaluation  has  been  coriflrmed  by 
the  New  York  Times  which  said  yester- 
day: 

Thus  far  the  evidence  is  strong  that  the 
Nation's  food  needs  can  be  well  met  without 
reopening  the  flood  gates  for  low-cost  labor 
from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  other  areas. 

The  Times'  article  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  "fruit  and  vegetable  prices  have  not 
skyrocketed  as  a  result  of  the  bettered 
labor  standards." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  task  now, 
as  this  article  makes  clear,  is  to  "extend 
to  migratory  American  farm  laborers 
some  of  the  protections  that  are  basic  for 
virtually  all  other  American  workers." 

Several  bills  which  will  h^p  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  are  now  pending  before 
Congress.  One,  which  would  extend  un- 
employment insurance  to  scxne  70,000 
farm  workers  and  to  another  200,000 
£^n:lcultural  processing  workers,  is  sched- 
uled for  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  this  next  month. 

This  protection,  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  others,  is  vitally  needed;  It  Is  l<xig 
overdue,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  provided 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It  is  a 
measure  of  our  responsibility  to  America's 
most  neglected  workers. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18,  1966) 
Better   Dat    for   the    Migrant 

More  than  a  half  year  has  passed  since 
Congress  cut  off  the  mass  Inflow  at  foreign 
labor  willing  to  work  at  stravation  wages  to 
harvest  American  crops.  Despite  continued 
expressions  of  anguish  from  many  large  farm 
owners,  the  transition  to  total  reliance  on 
domestic  workers  has  been  encouraging. 
Only  1,500  foreign  workers  are  now  engaged 
in  offsetting  local  labor  shortages  on  Amer- 
ican farms,  oc»npared  with  more  than  54,000 
at  the  same  time  lasrt  year. 

A  sterner  teet  may  oome  in  September  and 
October;  but  thus  far  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  the  Nation's  food  needs  can  be  weU  met 
without  reopening  the  flood  gates  of  low- 
oost  labor  from  Jilexlco,  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  areas.  Secretary  of  Labor  ^Irtz  de- 
serves credit  for  his  refusal,  luider  Incessant 
political  pressiu*,  to  yield  to  the  warnings  of 
disaster  with  which  California  growers  bom- 
barded him.  He  stood  courageously  on  the 
principle  that  enough  domestic  labor  would 
be  found  If  wages  and  living  conditions  for 
field  workers  were  brought  up  to  a  level  of 
decency. 

The  interesting  fact  is  not  only  that  he 
has  been  proved  right  on  this  score  but  &1bo 
that  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  have  not  sky- 
rocketed as  a  result  ot  the  bettered  labor 
standards.  A  Labor  Department  survey  over 
the  past  9  weeks  indicates  that  most  farm 
products  have  been  selling  In  the  wholesale 
ixkarket  at  prices  below  those  of  1964.     The 


spread  between  what  the  housewife  pays  and 
what  It  costs  to  pl<^  znost  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. 1b  so  great  that  even  a  doubling  of 
farm  wages  would  have  only  a  slight  direct 
impact  on  maiiLet-basket  prices. 

The  need  now  is  to  extend  to  migratory 
American  farm  laborers  some  of  the  {Hotec- 
tions  that  are  basic  for  virtually  all  other 
American  workers.  Mr.  Wirtz  has  told  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  oif  his  strong  personal  sup- 
port for  the  Inclusion  of  farm  workers  under 
both  the  Federal  nnintmiinn  wage  and  the 
statutory  guarantees  of  freedocn  to  bargain 
collectively.  But  he  emphasized  that  there 
was  no  officials  administration  position  in 
favor  of  either  oif  these  highly  salutary  ob- 
jectives.   There  ought  to  be. 

A  nation  dedicated  to  abolishing  pov«-ty 
cannot  oontln^le  to  neglect  the  most  ele- 
mentary rights  of  the  most  deprived  group 
in  its  work  force. 


GI  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nj,nfoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  E^>eaker,  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  intensifies,  parents 
of  servicemen  have  a  natural  interest  in 
their  welfare  and  their  military  benefits. 
Since  the  benefits  to  which  a  serviceman 
is  now  entitled  by  law  are  subject  to 
considerable  misunderstanding,  an  edi- 
torial in  this  morning's  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  is  in  the  true  tradition  of  public 
service  and  carefully  explains  the  legal 
benefits  to  which  our  GI's  serving  in 
Vietnam  are  entitled. 

The  editorial  follows : 

OI  Benefits 

The  charge  has  been  made  several  times 
that  a  GI  risking  his  life  In  Vietnam  "can- 
not even  buy  G-I  Ufie  Insunanoe,"  and  that 
If  he  la  killed  his  widow  or  perents  get  an 
axnoiint  of  money  from  the  Oovemment  so 
smaU  that  It  is,  lltetally,  a  pittance.  "Hie 
charge,  which  Is  false,  should  be  refuted, 
especlaUy  since  the  probability  exists  that 
a  greeX  many  more  taxraps  will  be  going  into 
combat  areas  In  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  true  that  a  sM-vlceman  can  no  longer 
buy  OI  life  lnsiu«nce.  That  Insurance  pro- 
gram was  ended  In  1956. 

However,  every  mMnber  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  d\ity  Is  protected  by  the 
"Dependency  and  Indemnity  OompensatloD 
Act."  The  details  of  this  act  are  found 
In  the  United  States  Code  (finnotated)  un- 
der title  38.  sections  401  through  423. 

This  act  provides  a  sUding  scale  of  f>ay- 
ments  to  the  widow  of  a  serviceman  who 
dies  or  is  killed  on  active  duty.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  is  predicated  on  the  rank  or 
rate  of  the  man  and  his  length  of  service. 
It  ranges  from.  $130  a  month  for  the  lowest- 
rated  enlisted  man  up  to  $175  a  month  for 
a  high-ranking  enlisted  man  with  many 
years  of  service.  Indemnity  for  officers  is 
similarly  scaled. 

The  payments  to  the  widow  are  for  life 
if  she  remains  a  widow.  If  she  remarries  or 
dies  and  there  are  s\irvivlng  children  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  children  until  they 
are  18,  or  untU  they  are  31  If  they  are  In 
school.  Parents  who  were  dependent  an  a 
serviceman  for  support  are  also  covered. 

"nie  act  also  provides  for  a  burial  allow- 
ance plus  a  death  gratuity  of  not  less  than 
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more  than  $3,000  and  extends  some 
servtoee  to  a  servloeman's  widow  »jvr| 


servloeman  does  not  have  to  pay  for 
Pf^tcctlom.  Ctee  does  not  hare  to  be 
expert  to  reallae  that  the  bene- 
survlvurs  that  are  now  available  from 
ned  Forces  represent  a  protection  far 
than  the  old  GI  life  Insurance,  which 
Ited  to  910.000. 

officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  say  that 

stirvlvOTs  are  In   doubt  about   their 

they  should  ask  for  legal   aid  from 

branch  of  the  service  to  which 

serviceman  belonged.     We  hope 

up  wliat  seems  to  be  a  persistent 

"1  misunderstanding  about  what 

due  a  serviceman's  survivors. 
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McVICKER.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 

here  In  the  House  when  some 

relevant    or    well-phrased 

Is  made,  to  ask  leave  to  asso- 

"  with  the  remark. 

the  unanimous-consent  rule,  I 

placing  In  the  Record  an  editorial 

New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 

.  and  I  simply  state  that  I  desire 

associated  with  these  remarks  : 

ItEGACT  OF  ADLAI  StEVSKSON 

is  ephemeral;  and  once-vlvld  mem- 
great  deeds  and  stirring  events  even- 
^'•e.    But  the  moral  force  of  personal 
■for   good    or   bad — Inevitably   en- 
it  enters  the  minds  of  contempo- 
the  way  in  which  they  see  and 
is  passed  on  to  posterity  and 
part  of  hlstwy  and  of  the  historian's 
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d  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  this  week 
void  because  through  his  deeds, 
mode  of  life  he  had  set  an  un- 
ecmpelling  example  to  the  practl- 
a  poUtics.    It  Is  possible  to  mlsun- 
the  nature  of  that  example.     Al- 
he  was  well  read  and  Interested  in 
was  not  an  intellectual  seeking  to 
life  of  the  mind.     He  was   indis- 
a  public  man  who  understood  poll- 
sought  power.     To  see  Stevenson 
a  preacher  of  high  ideals  a-  as  a 
figure  miscast  in  the  brutal  world 
is  to  miss  the  main  force  of  his 


recJiarged 
gavt  1 
latir 


ince  of  Stevenson's  example  was 

lemonstrated  that  moral  values  are 

to  poUtics.     In  1952  he  took  over 

^wship    of    the    Democratic    Party 

d^plte  many  great  accomplishments, 

fat.  careless,  and  corrupt.     He 

th-j  party's  national  headquar- 

the  party's  sluggish  Idealism. 

it  a  new  tone  and  direction.    Pour 

in  his  m\ich  undervalued  second 

,  he  set  forth  In  his  "New  America" 

most  of  the  intellectual  basis  for 

New  Frontier  and  Great  Society. 

because    of   his    leadership,    the 

J       Psrty  in  the  1950's  provided  a 

iltematlve.    Senator     Buccsx     ifc- 

( M  not  exaggerate  when  he  told  his 

p«  rtisans  at  the  1960  convention  that 

*  ^'**  ******  ™*°  ^*>o  made  us  proud 

>BUxn.t,"    Mor  is  it  an  exaggera- 

s  ly  (rf  him  that  he  had  a  more  pro- 


found and  lasting  effect  on  his  party  as  an 
opposlUon  leader  out  of  power  than  his  suo- 
ceasfiU  RepubUcan  opponent  had  on  his 
party  in  power. 

To  tbe  problems  of  foreign  policy,  Steven- 
son brought  his  admirable  gifts  of  tact, 
timing,  paUence.  incisive  eloquence,  and 
skillful  maneuver.  His  clear  moral  Insight 
gxilded  him  through  the  ambiguities  and 
Indirections  of  diplomacy.  He  recognized 
that  peace  is  not  only  an  end  which  most 
men  seek,  but  it  I3  also  a  means  for  reaching 
that  end,  which  many  men  tend  to  forget. 
Stevenson  bequeathed  to  the  Nation  In  for- 
eign affairs  not  a  plan  or  a  policy,  but  a 
reminder  that  moral  self-restraint  in  the  use 
of  power  is  a  source  of  strength. 

Stevenson  knew  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment, but  he  never  knew  vulgarity,  panic, 
or  despair.  He  was  no  stranger  to  ambition, 
but  he  remembered  that,  win  or  lose,  he  had 
to  live  with  himseLf  after  election  day.  To 
the  public  dialog  of  his  time  he  brought  in- 
telligence, civility,  and  grace.  We  who  have 
been  his  contemporaries  have  been  com- 
panions of  greatness. 


«^wZy  19,  1965 


tt  is  not  to  say  that  I  value  it  the  Uo 
Bather  is  it  that  I  revere  the  office  of  IhW' 
dent  of  the  United  States.  ^" 

And  now  that  you  have  made  your  deeiidA« 
I  will  fight  to  win  that  Office  wUhSl^ 
heart  and  soul.  With  your  help,  i  Have^ 
doubt  that  we  will  win.  "'  ^ 


Text   of   Adiai   Stevenson's   Acceptance 
Speech  at  1952  Democratic  Convention 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  comnxmcuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Honday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
said  Its  final  farewell  to  a  favorite  son 
today  when  the  body  of  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son was  Interred  In  a  family  plot  In 
Bloomington,  DL  Though  he  lost  two 
elections  by  wide  margins,  the  Idealism 
and  eloquence  that  characterized  his 
campaigns  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  our  Nation.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  brief  example  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  shining  oratory,  his  memo- 
rable speech  when  he  accepted  the  1952 
Democratic  presidential  nomination  in 
Chicago. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  accept  your  nomination — your  program. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  hear  those 
words  uttered  by  a  stronger,  wiser,  better 
nuui  than  myself. 

None  of  you  can  whoUy  appreciate  what 
Is  in  my  heart.  I  can  only  hope  that  you 
may  understand  my  words.  They  will  be 
few. 

I  have  not  sought  the  honor  you  have 
done  me,  I  could  not  seek  it  because  I 
aspired  to  another  office,  which  was  the  full 
measm-e  of  my  ambition.  One  does  not 
treat  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  niinols  as  an  alternative  or  a  con- 
solation prize. 

I  would  not  seek  your  nomination  for  the 
presidency  because  the  burdens  of  the  office 
stagger  the  imagination.  Its  potenUal  for 
good  or  evil  now  and  In  the  years  of  our  Uves 
smothers  exultation  and  converts  vanity  to 
prayer. 

I  have  asked  the  Merciful  Father  of  us 
all  to  let  this  cup  pass  for  me.  But  from 
such  dread  responslbiUty  one  does  not  shrink 
in  fear,  in  self-interest,  or  in  false  himiillty. 

So,  "if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from 
me,  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done." 

That  my  heart  has  been  troubled,  that  I 
have  not  sought  thU  nomination,  that  I 
could  not  seek  it  in  good  conscience,  that  I 
would  not  seek  it  in  honest  seif-appralsal. 


"THX   HIGHEST   MISSION" 

You  have  summoned  me  to  the  hlirt»«t 
mission  within  the  gift  of  any  peoplV 
could  not  be  more  proud.  Better  S  than 
I  were  at  hand  for  this  mighty  task,  »ndl 
owe  to  you  and  to  them  every  resourcTof 
mind  and  strength  that  I  possess  to  matt 
your  deed  of  today  a  good  one  for  our  coun- 
try  and  our  party.  I  am  confident,  too 
that  your  selection  of  a  candidate  for  vS 
President  will  strengthen  me  and  our  par^ 
immeasurably  in  the  hard,  implacable  wort 
that  lies   ahead  for  all  of  us. 

I  know  you  Join  with  me  in  gratitude  and 
respect  for  the  great  Democrats  and  leadm 
of  our  generation  whose  names  you  have  con. 
sidered  here  in  this  convention,  whose  vIm 
Character  and  devotion  to  the  Republic  ^ 
won  the  respect  of  countless  Americans  and 
enriched  our  party.  I  shall  need  them  we 
Shall  need  them,  because  I  have  not  chaiimd 
in  any  respect  Since  yesterday.  Your  nomi- 
nation,  awesome  as  I  find  it.  has  not  en- 
larged my  own  capacities.  So  I  shaU  be 
profoundly  grateful  and  emboldened  by 
their  comradeship  and  fealty. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  I  have  been  heartened 
by  the  conduct  of  this  convenUon.  You  have 
argued  and  disagreed  because  as  Democrat, 
you  care  and  care  deeply.  But  you  have  dla- 
agreed  and  argued  without  calling  each  other 
liars  and  thieves,  without  despoUing  our  beet 
traditions  in  naked,  shameless  struggles  for 
power. 

«-^  ^**"  ***^''  written  a  platfona  that 
nelthCT  equivocates,  contnulicts  nor  evadea 
IhL,^''*'  restated  our  party's  record.  lU 
principles  and  its  purposes  in  language  that 
none  can  mistake,  and  with  a  firm  confidence 
in  Justice,  freedom  and  peace  on  earth  that 
will  raise  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  mankind 
TOT  the  day  when  no  one  rattles  a  saber  and 
no  one  drags  a  chain. 

I  rax  IfO  EXULTATION 

Pot  all  these  things,  for  unity,  vigor  and 
vision.  I  am  grateful  to  you.  But  I  feel  no 
exultation,  no  sense  of  triumph.  Our 
troubles  are  all  ahead  of  us.  Some  wlU  caD 
us  a^jeasers:  others  will  say  we  are  the  war 
party.  Some  wiU  say  we  are  reactionary. 
Others  will  say  we  stand  for  socialism.  Then 
win  be  the  Inevitable  cries  of  •"Thiww  the 
rascals  out";  "It's  time  for  a  change";  and  m 
on  and  on. 

We'll  hear  aU  those  things  and  many  more 
besides.  But  we  will  hear  nothing  that  wt 
have  not  heard  before.  I  am  not  too  much 
concerned  with  partisan  denunciation,  epi- 
thets and  abuse,  because  the  workingman, 
the  farmer,  and  thoughtful  businessman,  all 
know  that  they  are  better  off  than  ever  be- 
fore and  that  the  greatest  danger  to  free  en- 
terprise in  this  country  died  virlth  the  great 
depression  under  Democratic  blows. 

Nor  am  I  afraid  that  the  two-party  system 
is  In  danger.  Certainly  the  Republican  Party 
looked  brutally  alive  here  a  couple  of  weelcs 
ago,  and  I  mean  both  Republican  partlei. 
Nor  am  I  afraid  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  old  and  fat  and  indolent.  After  150  years 
it  haa  been  old  for  a  long  time;  and  It  wUl 
never  be  Indolent  as  long  as  it  looks  forward 
and  not  back,  as  long  as  it  commands  the 
allegiance  of  the  young  and  hopeful  who 
dream  the  dreams  and  see  the  visions  of  a 
better  America  and  a  better  world. 

Tou  win  hear  many  sincere  and  thought- 
ful people  express  concern  about  the  contin- 
uation o(  one  party  in  power  for  20  years. 
I  do  not  belittle  this  attitude.  But  change 
for  the  sake  of  change  has  no  merit.  If 
our  greatest  hazard  is  preservation  of  the 
values  of  Western  civilizaUon,  in  our  self- 
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interest  alone,  if  you  please.  Is  It  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  change  for  the  sake  of  change  to 
a  party  with  a  split  personality:  to  a  leader. 
whom  we  aU  respect,  but  who  has  been  called 
upon  to  minister  to  a  hopeless  case  of  poUtl- 
eal  schizophrenia? 

If  the  fear  is  corruption  In  official  position, 
do  you  believe  with  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
that  guilt  is  personal  and  knows  no  party? 
1X3  you  doubt  the  power  of  any  poUtlcal 
leader,  If  he  has  the  will  to  do  so,  to  set  his 
own  house  in  order  without  his  neighbors 
burning  it  down? 

"CEEAT  OPPOHTUNTTT  TO  EDUCATE" 

What  does  concern  me,  in  common  with 
thinking  partisans  of  both  parties,  is  not  Just 
irtnnlng  the  election,  but  how  it  Is  won,  how 
well  we  can  take  advantage  of  this  great 
quadrennial  opportunity  to  debate  Issues 
sensibly  and  soberly.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  Democrats,  win  or  lose,  can  campaign  not 
aa  a  crusade  to  exterminate  the  -opposing 
party,  as  our  opponents  seem  to  prefer,  but 
as  a  great  opportunity  to  educate  and  elevate 
a  people  whose  destiny  is  leadership,  not 
alone  of  a  rich,  prosperous,  contented  coun- 
try as  in  the  past,  but  of  a  world  in  ferment. 

And  more  important  than  winning  the 
election  is  governing  the  Nation.  That  is  the 
test  of  a  political  party — the  acid,  final  test. 

When  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  die, 
when  the  bands  are  gone  and  the  lights  are 
dimmed,  there  is  the  stark  reality  of  respon- 
dblUty  in  an  hour  of  history  haunted  with 
those  gavmt,  grim  specters  of  strife,  dissen- 
sion and  materialism  at  home,  and  ruthless, 
inscrutable  and  hostile  power  abroad. 

The  ordeal  of  the  20th  centiuy — the  blood- 
iest, most  turbulent  age  of  the  Christian 
era — is  far  from  over.  Sacrifice,  patience,  un- 
derstanding and  implacable  purpose  may  be 
our  lot  for  years  to  come.  Let's  face  it.  Let's 
talk  sense  to  the  American  people.  Let's  teU 
them  the  truth.  That  there  are  no  gains 
without  pains,  that  this  is  the  eve  of  great 
decisions,  not  easy  decisions,  like  resistance 
when  you're  attacked,  but  a  long,  patient, 
costly  struggle  which  alone  can  assure 
triumph  over  the  great  enemies  of  men — war 
and  poverty  and  tyranny — and  the  assaults 
upon  human  dignity  which  are  the  most 
grievous  consequences  of  each. 

PORTAL  TO  THE  OOLDEN  ACE 

Let's  tell  them  that  the  victory  to  be  won 
in  the  20th  century,  this  portal  to  the  golden 
age  of  man,  mocks  the  pretensions  of  individ- 
ual acumen  and  ingenuity.  For  it  is  a  cita- 
del guarded  by  thick  walls  of  ignorance  and 
mistrust  which  we  do  not  fall  before  the 
trumpets  blast  or  the  politicians  impreca- 
tions. They  must  be  directly  stormed  by  the 
hosts  of  co\irage,  morality,  and  wlsdcxn, 
standing  shoxilder  to  shoulder,  unafraid  of 
ugly  truth,  contemptuous  of  lies,  half-truths, 
circuses,  and  demagoguery. 

The  people  are  wise — ^wlser  than  the 
Republicans  think.  And  the  Democratic 
Party  is  the  people's  party,  not  the  labor 
party,  not  the  farmer's  party,  not  the  em- 
ployers' party — it  is  the  party  of  no  one  be- 
cause it  is  the  party  of  everyone. 

That  is  our  ancient  mission.  Where  we 
have  deserted  it  we  have  failed.  With  yo\ir 
help  there  will  be  no  desertion  now.  Better 
we  lose  the  election  than  mislead  the  peo- 
ple; better  we  lose  than  misgovern  the  people. 

Help  us  to  do  the  Job  in  this  autumn  of 
campaign  and  confilct;  help  me  to  do  the 
Job  in  these  years  of  darkness,  doubt,  and 
crisis  that  stretch  beyond  the  horizon  of  to- 
night's happy  vision,  and  we  will  Justify  our 
glorious  past  tmd  the  loyalty  of  silent  mil- 
lions who  look  to  us  for  compassion,  under- 
standing, and  honest  purpose.  Thus,  we  will 
serve  ova  great  tradition  greatly. 

I  ask  of  you  all  you  have;  I  will  give  to 
you  all  I  have,  even  as  he  who  came  here 
tonight  and  honored  me,  as  he  has  honored 
you — the  Democratic  Party — by  a  lifetime  of 
wrvice  and  bravery  that  will  find  him  an 


Impoiahabte  page  In  th*  hlatary  of  tb»  Be- 
publie  and  of  tbs  Demoeratte  Party  PrasI- 
dent  Barry  8.  TTuman. 

And  flnaUy,  in  the  stacgerlng  task  you  have 
assigned  me.  I  shaU  alwayw  try  no  do  Jnatiy 
and  to  love  merey  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
my  God." 


Pnbfic  Ontcriei  Bring  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NSBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  1,500  members  of  the  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks  are  attending 
a  legislative  and  grievance  conference 
here  in  Washington  this  week.  These 
postal  employees  from  practically  every 
State  in  the  United  States,  will  be  visit- 
ing with  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  89th  Congress  to  explain  their  sup- 
port of  pending  postal  overtime,  pay 
raises,  preservation  of  en  route  mail  dis- 
tribution and  other  legislative  goals. 

I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will  take 
a  few  minutes  to  hear  fhe  views  of  these 
dedicated  postal  workers.  They  are 
vitally  interested,  as  I  am.  in  improving 
this  Nation's  postal  service. 

Some  of  the  views  of  the  postal  clerks 
are  spelled  out  in  an  editorial  written 
by  the  editor  of  the  Omaha  Postal  Clerk, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson.  I  call  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

PXTBUC    OUTCKIXS    BRXNO    ACTIOW 

(By  Kenny  Wilson) 

Recently  the  postal  clerk  has  seen  many 
different  types  of  action  taken  on  his  behalf 
by  Congressmen  and  Senators.  What  has 
brought  about  this  hurried  action  by  pec^le 
who  have  heretofore  not  shown  much  interest 
in  this  problem?  The  reason  given  by  the 
people  In  question  Is  simple.  Their  constit- 
uents have  been  sending  letters  about  this 
problem  at  a  rate  that  in  some  cases  out- 
numbers mail  on  problems  that  might  seem 
more  critical  to  some  people.  Senator 
McCee  who  has  launched  an  investigation 
reports  that  his  maU  on  this  maU  problem 
equals  the  amount  of  mail  he  receives  on 
Vietnam,  Dominican  Republic,  and  atomic 
energy  combined.  The  Senator  reported  the 
impact  being  felt  is  tremendous  and  that  the 
people  tn  Washington  do  not  know  how 
people  feel  if  they  do  not  receive  mail. 

For  about  S  months  now  this  paper  has 
urged  the  members  of  local  No.  11  and  aU 
persons  Interested  to  write  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  I  urge  them  to  keep  the  letters 
going.  Let  them  know  we  feel  that  ZIP  code 
should  be  optional  to  all  mailers  whether 
the  mail  be  first-,  second-,  third-  or  fotnth- 
class  mail.  Also  let  them  know  that  you 
oppose  one-rate  maU  for  first-class  matter. 
This  Is  to  combat  the  fact  the  Postmaster 
General  wants  to  eliminate  airmail  rates  and 
move  the  mall  at  what  he  terms  "the  best 
available  means."  In  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  William  Hartigan  testified  that  of  aU 
the  mall  mailed  tn  the  United  States  one- 
third  of  the  lettws  do  not  leave  the  city  in 
which  they  are  mailed.  He  also  testified  that 
another  third  of  the  mall  does  not  leave  the 
State  in  which  it  is  maUed.  This  means  that 
the  elimination  of  air  xnaU  rates  do  two 
things  the  average  mailer  probably  will  not 
like.     On*  will  be  the  probable  Increas*  of 


flrst-elaas  rates.  The  rates  wm  be  increased 
and  6  cents  or  7  cents  will  Ite  a  good 
guess.  The  second  will  be  that  the  average 
mailer  wiU  not  be  able  to  select  the  type  of 
mall  service  he  or  she  wants  and  tAkportant 
mail  will  possibly  be  delayed.  Prior  to  this 
idea  a  patron  has  been  able  to  chooae  to  pay 
extra  for  airmail  service.  In  tbe  foture  he 
would  not.  This  also  means  if  airmail  rates 
are  eliminated  and  mall  is  then  all  put  oa 
planes  the  two-thirds  of  the  mall  that  does 
not  leave  the  State  in  which  it  originates  will 
pay  the  long  haul  for  the  remaining  third. 
Is  this  what  the  patrons  deserve?  Write 
your  views  to  your  Senator  or  Congressman. 
These  men  are  Interested. 


Colorado :  *'Ski  Country,  U.S A." 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  16. 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  ranks  of  ski  enthusiasts  are  dis- 
covering increasingly  that  Colorado's 
numerous  ski  resort  areas,  with  their 
characteristic  fine  powdered  snow  and 
beautiful  mountain  scenery,  have  earned 
for  ^nir  State  the  title  of  "Ski  Country, 
U.S-A." 

Last  year  the  number  of  skiers  who 
enjoyed  Colorado's  slopes  jumped  well 
over  the  1 -million  mark.  Skiing  has 
become  a  commeivial  enterprise  of  ma- 
jor imiwrtance  to  our  State,  and  tf  orts 
are  constantly  being  exerted  to  Improve 
and  enlarge  our  ski  facilities. 

I  have  just  received  a  report  from  Mr. 
D.  S.  Nordwall,  the  regional  forester  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  on  the  1964-65 
ski  season  in  Colorado,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  it  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

SKUNG    ON    THE    NATIONAL   POXXSTB   IN 

COLORADO,  1964-65  Season 

Early,  consistently  heavy  snows,  coupled 
with  significantly  Increased  use  ot  Colo- 
rado's 21  national  forest-based  winter  sports 
s^nd  ski  areas,  marked  the  1994-65  winter 
ski  season. 

Ski  area  operators  are  repcMiing  increases 
ranging  from  19  f>ercent  to  as  high  as  83 
percent.  Based  on  national  forest  lift 
ticket  sales  audits,  the  overall  Statewide  in- 
crease on  those  slopes  located  on  national 
forest  lands  rounded  out  at  37  percent,  with 
a  total  of  1,121,383  skier  visits,  compared 
with  817,518  during  the  1963-64  season. 

Forest  Service  and  private  operatora  agree 
that  concerted  efforts  of  private  industry. 
Including  common  carriers  such  as  rail,  bus 
and  air  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  world- 
wide image  for  Colorado  as  "Ski  Covmtry. 
USA."  International  advertising  campaigns 
and  prranotiona  were  stepped  up  during 
1964.  According  to  rele«ises  from  several  in- 
dustries catering  to  the  winter  sports  fan. 
this  concerted  campaign  wUl  continue  in 
wider  scope  during  1965. 

The  question,  "How  fast  will  skiing  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  popularity?"  now  faces 
public  land  administrators  such  as  the  U.S. 
POTCst  Service,  and  those  segments  of  private 
Industry  catering  to  the  skier. 

In  addition  to  the  21  developed  ski  and 
winter  sp<Mts  areas,  all  or  partially  situated 
on  national  forest  land,  there  are  six  major 
areas  on  private  land. 

The  Rooky  Mountain  region  of  the  national 
forest  system  issued  a  prospectus  to  private 
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In  1964  seekizig  bids  on  ski/recrea- 
on  Rio   Grande  National 
Colorado.    Two  new  developments 
forests  were  announced,  and  oon- 
will  begin  during  1966.    Teams  erf 
^arvlce-prlvate  industry  experts  are 
other  areas, 
with  success,  but  concerned  by  the 
iincharted  growth,  Colorado  ski  in- 
1(  aders  have  formed  a  steering  com- 
conduct    an    in-depth    economic 
the  skiing  industry  in  Colorado 
forest  administrators,  from  dis- 
to  supervisor,  and  thence  to  the 
in  Washington,  are  also  seek- 
As  managers  of  the  public  lands 
piovide  the  greatest  opportunities  in 
levelopment,  the  Forest  Service  will 
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prior  to  Winter  Park's  develop- 
Forest  Service  hired  Graeme  Mc- 
study  the  potential  of  skiing  on 

(National  Forest.  Mr.  McGowan  was 
an  expert  in  this  field,  having  op- 
old  ski  lodge  at  West  Portal  prior 

me.  In  a  special  report  about  the 
a  particular  lodge,  Mr.  McGowan 
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Added  to  terrain  and  climate  Is  another 
Important  factor — "atmosphers."  Colorado 
is  dotted  with  one-time  boc«n  towns  at  the 
mining's  golden  age.  Tlie  prospector  In- 
stinctively headed  tor  the  mountains.  If 
the  mother  lode  was  found,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  tovm.  The  prospector's  Jet-age  counter- 
part, although  not  looking  for  metals,  heads 
for  the  same  mountains. 

Aspen,  Crested  Butte,  Breckenridge  ♦  •  • 
once  thriving  communities  •  •  •  first 
boomed,  then  busted  •  •  •  thrive  once 
more.  While  gold  and  sUver  gave  them  their 
start,  white  crystals  of  snow  have  kept  them 
alive. 

There  were  other  "strikes"  to  be  made, 
however.  Tucked  away  in  the  rugged  na- 
tional forests  were  the  "Isolated"  sites,  to 
mention  a  few  such  as  Winter  Park,  Monarch 
Pass,  A-Basin,  and  most  recently  Vail.  Just 
as  in  the  mineral  era,  civilization  moved  to 
the  scene.  New  communities,  offering  the 
latest  in  services,  and  featm-ing  their  own 
unique,  often  expensive  "housing  develop- 
ments," surrounded  the  once  isolated  areas. 

TODAY 

The  word,  "today,"  in  Colorado  ski  history, 
deserves  emphasis.  Today  is  as  fleeting  as 
yesterday.  The  picture  constantly  changes. 
As  of  this  writing,  however,  the  ski  slopes 
located  all,  or  partially  on  national  forest 
lands. 

An  estimate  of  their  worth  is  difllcult. 
But  it  is  huge.  Even  the  most  cautious 
world  roimd  it  off  at  $11  million.  This  is 
private  capital  Invested,  In  whole  or  part,  on 
lands  owned  by  the  American  people.  With- 
out careful  analysis,  sound  planning,  and 
total  cooperation.  Colorado's  ski  success 
wotild  not  be  possible.  The  Investor  must 
have  more  than  casual  assurance  from  his 
landlord  that  his  operation  continue  for 
years.  The  landlord.  In  this  case,  the  Forest 
Service,  must  also  be  assured  that  lands  be- 
longing to  all  the  people  are  best  developed 
for  this  purpose. 

THE    PRIVATE    SLOPES 

While  most  winter  sports  areas  are  located 
wholly  or  partly  on  national  forest  lands, 
Colorado  boasts  several  smaller,  totally  pri- 
vately operated  ski  slopes.  They,  too,  play 
an  important  role  in  the  success  story. 

NATIONAL    FORESTS    AUD    SKI    AREAS 

As  America's  playgroxuids.  It  was  natural 
that  national  forests  would  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  Colorado's  ski  area  development, 
as  well  as  in  other  States  across  the  Nation. 

Ski  areas  located  on  national  forest  lands 
are  developed  and  operated  by  Individuals  or 
corporations  under  special  use  permit  from 
the  Forest  Service.  The  operator  p&jB  for 
this  special  use  of  the  national  forests,  and 
the  receipts  go  to  the  US.  treasury.  Some 
of  the  money  returns,  however,  as  25  percent 
of  all  receipts  are  returned  to  the  county 
or  counties  in  which  the  national  forest  is 
located.  Another  10  percent  comes  back  to 
the  national  forest  for  road  and  trail  develop- 
ment. 

Ski  area  developments  are  not  built  In  a 
day.  In  the  initial  phases  an  Intensive  feasi- 
bility study  Is  conducted  by  qtialifled  Forest 
Service  snow  rangers  and  the  proponent. 
The  investigation  includes  a  careful  recon- 
naissance of  the  terrain,  snow,  wind  and 
similar  problems,  accessibility  as  well  as  the 
need  for  such  a  development. 

If  all  factors  are  favorable  and  the  site 
Is  given  approval,  a  permit  for  the  use  of 
national  forest  land  will  be  issued.  The 
special  use  permit  is  issued  In  one  of  two 
ways:  By  competitive  bidding,  or  by  negotia- 
tion. The  method  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  location  of  private  lands  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  proposed  development.  A  fee 
is  charged  the  permittee  for  the  use  of  the 
land.  The  permittee,  or  developer,  erects  the 
ctoalr  lifts,  tows,  lodges  and  other  faculties 
In    accordance    with    a    development    plan 


agreed  to  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  de- 
veloper, and  to  required  safety  and  health 
standards. 

Working  together,  the  ski  corporation  and 
the  Forest  Service  bring  the  public  a  safe  ski 
area  for  winter  enjoyment. 

As  ski  developments  continued  to  expand 
in  both  size  and  numbers,  it  became  evident 
to  the  Forest  Service  that  this  was  no  part- 
time  management  Job.  A  new  Forest  Service 
specialist  was  developed — the  snow  ranger. 

The  snow  ranger  Is  the  public's  representa- 
tive at  the  ski  area.  His  assignment  is  to 
work  with  the  ski  area  manager,  ski  patrol 
ski  instructors,  racers,  and  the  skiing  public' 
His  primary  responsibility  is  to  make  the  area 
a  safer,  more  enjoyable  place  to  ski. 

To  accomplish  this,  today's  snow  ranger  is 
carefully  schooled — not  only  in  the  art  of  the 
stem  ctu-isti,  but  also  in  problems  of  ski  area 
management. 

You  may  find  the  snow  ranger  almost  any- 
where on  a  national  forest  ski  area  working 
from  an  operations  plan  he  has  worked  up  in 
cooperation  with  the  ski  area  operator. 

The  snow  ranger's  task  is  varied,  ranging 
from: 

Supervising  avalanche  control  work. 

Assisting  in  leading  rescues. 

Checking  to  be  sure: 

There  is  adequate  ski  patrol  and  first-aid 
equipment. 

Lifts  and  tows  are  periodically  inspected 
and  properly  maintained  and  operated. 

Encouraging  users  "to  follow  safe  practices 
In  all  winter  sports. 

Working  with  the  operator  on  future  ex- 
pansion plans. 

Recording  weather  data  for  avalanche  haz- 
ard forecasting. 

Keeping  attandance  recc«-ds  for  the  area. 

Providing  Information  for  the  public. 

A  snow  ranger's  "winter  sports  check  list," 
has  no  less  than  60  Individual  entries — all 
directly,  or  indirectly,  reflecting  safety  for  the 
skiing  public. 

A  MATTES  OF  ECONOMICS 

"Skiing  In  the  State  of  Colorado^  is  no 
longer  merely  a  sport — It  Is  an  Industry  grow- 
ing at  an  Impressive  rate  and  Is  presently 
making  a  maJcH*  contribution  to  the  economy 
of  the  area." 

The  quotation  is  from  "Colorado  Btlslness 
Survey."  issued  monthly  as  a  public  service 
by  Colorado  National  Bank  of  Denver.  The 
1964  November-December  Issue  was  devoted 
to  skiing  and  its  economic  Impact  on  Colo- 
rado. 

While  those  who  serve  the  skier  with  trans- 
portation, food,  clothing  and  equipment 
move  rapidly  ahead  to  meet  public  demands, 
the  ski  area  operators  are  not  standing  idle. 

Of  the  20  Colorado  ski  areas  located  on 
national  forest  lands,  expansion  planning  is 
imderway  at  7,  and  construction  on  these 
added  improvements  shotild  be  underway' 
within  2  years.  This  svunmer  (1965)  will  see 
construction  of  at  least  four  new  chair  lifts. 
This  is  in  addition  to  33  chair  lifts,  2  gon- 
dolas, 24  T-bar  and  platter  tows  and  6  rope 
tows  already  existing. 

National  forest  special  use  permits  have 
been  Issued  for  two  new  areas: 

1.  Snowmass,  a  major  national  area  en- 
larging the  Aspen  complex.  Construction 
anticipated  in  1966. 

2.  Purgatory,  a  large  area  near  Durango. 
Construction   anticipated   summer   of    1965. 

Feasibility  studies  are  ciu"rently  underway 
on  12  additional  national  forest  sites  in 
Colorado  to  determine  their  potential  for 
winter  sports. 

Since  1960,  8  new  ski  areas  have  been 
built  on  national  forest  lands  in  Colorado. 
During  this  same  period,  uphill  transporta- 
tion facilities  constructed  Include  2  gon- 
dolas, 17  chair  lifts,  and  10  T-bar  or  platter 
tows. 

Skier  visits  to  these  areas  reflect  the  new 
and  Increased  facilities.    The  1964-65  record 
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iieaaon    is    a   37-percent   Increase    over    the 
previous  record  year  of  817.518  visits. 

What  of  tomorrow?  Banking  circlss  are 
noted  for  conservatism.  We  quote:  "It  is 
apparent  that  properly  nurtxired  and  de- 
veloped It  (skiing)  may  well  be  of  more 
Importance  to  Colorado's  economic  well- 
being  than  any  single  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial complex  presently  envisaged."  Colo- 
rado Business  Survey,  published  by  the  re- 
search department,  November-December  1964 
edition,  Colorado  National  Bank  of  Denver. 


empowers  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suits  when  violations  occ\ir. 

But  even  more  than  that  it  strikes  at  the 
atnx>8phere  of  fear  and  local  pressures  in 
Southern  hotbeds  of  racial  intolerance.  The 
Negro  at  long  last  can  move  into  the  polling 
booth  In  the  South  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  the  full  force  of  legal  redress  Is  avail- 
able to  him,  outside  the  restrictive  restraints 
of  his  community. 
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Helping  Others 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  joint 
Senate-House  conferences  are  now  com- 
pleting the  final  details  of  two  legislative 
landmarks:  the  voting  rights  and  medi- 
care bills.  Nationally  acknowledged  as 
two  of  the  most  progressive  measures  in 
recent  years  In  the  field  of  human  rights, 
these  bills  give  new  hope  that  our  dis- 
advantaged citizens  may  become  full 
participants  in  our  society's  progress. 

On  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
thoughtlul,  constructive  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  July 
13. 1965: 

Helphto  Otrkrs 

The  passage  of  the  voting  rights  and  medi- 
care bills,  one  In  the  Hotise.  the  other  in  the 
Senate,  represent  twin  peaks  of  glittering 
legislative  achievement  for  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Both  bills  now  gb  to  a  Joint  House-Senate 
conference  to  resolve  differences  between  ver- 
Blons  passed  by  both  legislative  bodies.  They 
are  expected  to  emerge  from  these  sessions 
without  major  Impairment. 

These  bills  represent  landmark  legislative 
triumphs,  for  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. They  move  the  Nation  Into  another 
area  of  social  progress,  wiping  out  voting 
barriers  in  the  South  and  easing  the  financial 
problems  of  the  elderly  In  need  of  medical 
treatment. 

For  the  disenfranchised  Negro  In  the 
South,  the  voting  rights  bUl  has  tremendous 
potential  for  opening  up  a  far  more  respon- 
•ible  role  In  the  Nation's  political  life  for 
this  minority  group. 

The  law  Is  the  medium  for  great  change  in 
this  area,  but  It  must  be  remembered  it  can 
be  only  as  effective  as  the  American  Negro 
chooses  to  make  It.  The  law  Itself,  when  it 
la  passed,  does  not,  per  se,  mean  that  the 
Negro's  problems  are  automatically  over. 

Far  from  that.  Particularly  if  there  is 
apathy.  The  road  to  the  ballot  box  must 
be  deeply  Impressed  with  the  determined 
footprints  of  the  Negro  voter  on  his  wa"y  to 
exercise  his  hard-won  right  of  enfranchise- 
ment. 

"Anterican  Negroes,"  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
"must  strive  to  translate  the  promise  of  this 
law  into  strength  at  the  polling  places.  A 
law  is  not  a  ballot  and  the  right  to  vote  is 
not  a  vote." 

The  law.  In  Its  present  form,  gives  the 
Negro  voter  the  legislative  tools  to  break 
down  discriminatory  barriers  In  hard-core 
segregationist  States.  It  bans  poU  taxes, 
suspends  literacy  tests,  permits  use  of  Fed- 
eral voting  examiners  to  register  voters  and 
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or   NKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
In  the  State  which  I  represent  can  equal 
tiie  depth  of  commitment  to  education 
of  our  distinguished  State  comptroller. 
the  Honorable  Arthur  Levitt. 

As  a  past  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  and  as  the  fiscal 
officer  charged  with  many  management 
duties  in  connection  with  better  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Levitt  always  ^>eaks  from 
learned  experience. 

In  a  recent  commencement  address 
he  spoke  most  eloquently  of  modem  chal- 
lenges in  a  background  of  historic  refer- 
ence. I  am  particularly  engaged  by  his 
reference  to  the  medieval  beginnings  of 
academic  freedom  in  Western  education. 
Comptroller  Levitt  correctly  traces  the 
rise  of  the  great  universities  frtmi  the 
scholarly  revolt  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  This,  of  course,  was  the  period 
when  the  enlightened  Papacy  of  Clement 
decreed  for  the  University  of  Paris  that 
ecclesiastics  were  not  to  subvoie  in  spir- 
itual or  temporal  affairs  of  the  univer- 
sity. What  to<*  place  in  Paris  as  a  result 
of  this  great  release  of  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, spread  to  university  after  imiver- 
sity  in  other  towns  and  other  countries. 
It  1b  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
the  classic  origins  of  academic  freedom 
In  no  way  gave  rise  or  encouragement  to 
anarchy  against  academic  authority  in 
which  students  participated. 

In  every  particular,  Mr.  Levitt's  ad- 
dress Is  both  scholarly  and  timely  and  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues  as  most 
worthy  of  their  attention: 

Onx  Tkkb  Out  ot  Mant 
(Address  by  State  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt 
at  the  commencement.  Bronx  Community 
College,  New  York,  N.Y.,  June   15,  1965) 
With  your  permission,  I  am  going  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  fashionable  In  making 
the  commencement  address  this  evening.    I 
am  not  going  to  stress  the  two  themes  which 
are  reverberating  across  the  collegiate  world 
these  days:  the  one  theme  Is  the  necessity  of 
Involvement,  and  the  other  Is  the  necessity 
of  higher  education.    Now  I  believe  In  both — 
Indeed,  as  a  State  officer,  my  Involvement 
Is  endless  and  my  education  is  continuous — 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  you,  as  members  of 
the  class  of  1965,  to  rush  into  the  Immedi- 
ate quest  of  social  utc^la;  nor  do  I  think 
you  must  necessarily  begin  planning  tomor- 
row morning  for  the  ultimate  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy. 


At  the  moment  there  is  a  much  greater 
challenge:  an  Involvement  of  a  different 
sort,  an  education  of  a  much  different  na- 
ture. The  symbol  of  this  challenge  is  im- 
printed on  the  diplomas  you  will  receive  this 
evening:  look  carefully  at  the  design  of  the 
seal  chosen  by  your  college  to  represent  its 
aspiratioons  for  you.  It  is  not  a  sword,  nor  a 
shield,  nor  a  key  to  a  doctorate.  There  are 
those  who  might  look  for  a  doUar  sign,  such 
being  the  emphasis  some  authorities  place 
on  the  monetary  value  of  a  coUege  educa- 
tion these  days.  But  your  college  seal  has 
none  of  these  s3rmbols.  It  has,  quite  simply, 
a  tree  with  three  branches. 

Now  for  centuries  the  symbol  of  knowledge 
has  been  a  tree,  beginning  with  a  rather 
fateful  tree  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  itself. 
Today,  perhaps,  the  symbol  might  better  be 
a  forest,  through  which  the  plodding  stu- 
dent must  hack  his  way  from  the  thicket  of 
one  course  to  the  next,  always  wltli  the 
danger  of  losing  his  way  without  map  or 
compass.  And  those  who  are  fmtunate 
enough  to  emerge  Into  the  sunlight  otherwise 
known  as  graduation,  often  find  there  Is 
another  Jungle  ahead — ^variously  called  the 
real  world,  whatever  that  may  be. 

But  the  tree  on  yovu*  ctdlege  seal  is  a  very 
simple  tree,  as  I  have  said,  with  three 
branches.  Uppermost  Is  an  open  book  super- 
Imposed  on  an  ancient  scroU.  symbolic  of 
life  enriched  by  knowledge  and  disciplined 
by  wisdom.  In  the  lower  left  portton  of  the 
seal  is  the  globe  of  the  earth,  held  in  an  out- 
stretched himd,  symbolic  of  man's  abUlty  to 
control  his  destiny.  And  in  the  lower  right 
comer,  rather  surprisingly,  is  the  diagram  of 
an  atom.  This  is  not  only  the  symbol  for 
the  vast  energy  available  to  man,  but  the 
symbol  for  hU  control  of  that  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

The  chaUenges,  then,  to  which  I  direct  your 
attention  this  eveillng  are  really  three:  first, 
self-discipline  through  knowledge;  next,  the 
search  for  true  destiny;  and  finally,  the  ener- 
getic pursuit  of  a  meaningful  life.  These 
challenges  may  Indeed  lead  to  your  Involve- 
ment with  the  causes  of  mankind,  and  may 
Indeed  impel  you  to  higher  and  higher  edu- 
cational attainments,  but  at  the  moment 
the  important  task  is  a  caref  td  and  deliberate 
self-appraisal.  Do  not  waste  the  precious 
gift  you  receive  this  evening  by  a  wanton 
scattering  of  your  talents  tomorrow. 

Let  us  examine  these  challenges  a  Uttle 
more  closely.  Uppermost  is  the  open  book  of 
knowledge,  superimposed  upon  an  ancient 
scroU.  There  is  a  meaning  here  for  this  great 
community  college,  so  young  in  years,  so 
very  old  in  concept.  When  we  trace  back 
our  cultural  heritage  into  the  course  of  Eu- 
ropean history,  we  find  that  medieval  man 
emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages  by  the  llgbt  of 
the  schools  which  were  established,  not  by 
great  benefactors,  but  by  the  citizens  of 
town  after  town.  Some  of  these  schocds 
pioneered  in  special  programs,  even  as  your 
oc^ege  has  pioneered  In  a  later  day.  and 
attracted  scholars  from  distant  areas.  It  was 
through  this  development  that  we  trace  the 
rise  of  the  great  universities  from  the  early 
12th  century. 

In  his  classic  "HlstOTy  of  Western  Educa- 
tion," Dr.  William  Boyd  has  pointed  out  that 
these  medieval  schools  had  their  greatest 
growth  "where  the  mxinlcipfOltles  were  freest 
and  most  vigorous."  He  also  points  out 
something  else  that  has  a  modem  ring:  the 
revolt  of  the  students.  The  revolt  was 
against  the  faculty  establishment,  comprised 
of  recalcitrant  doctors.  The  students 
brought  these  faculties  Into  entire  subju- 
gation, and  established  certain  rules  which 
sotind  downright  revolutionary  even  by  to- 
day's standards.    Listen  to  a  few  of  tbem: 

An  classes  were  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  Instructions  of  the  students'  offlosrs. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  could  be  absent 
without  leave  sven  for  a  day. 
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required  that  every  lecture  begin 
piinctually. 
It  was  required  that  each  course  be  so 
'  as  to  cover  the  ground  at  a  proper 
rate  without  evading  difflcultles  or  omitting 
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Ideas  do  not  seem  to  be  medieval  at 
was  another  custom  that  brings 
to  our  occasion  this  evening,     in  the 
r  ledleval  universities  a  ctMnmencement 
nceptlon,  as  It  was  then  called,  was 
?lon  Ml  which  a  bachelor  candidate 
first  lecture  or  disputation.     It  was 
nlng  of  his  productive  life   as  a 
the  commencement  of  his  further 
toward  becoming  an  actual  master 
r.     By  an  unfortunate  evolution,  you 
gradxiates  sit  mute  and  silent  while 
If  we  may  call  It  that.  Is 
some  Interloper,  such  as  I  am  today. 
was  point  to  the  medieval  custom. 
emerged  from  his  books,  his  lec- 
]  lis  examinations,  to  demonstrate  be- 
faculty  of  the  xinlverslty,  or  to  try 
istrate,  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
work.     It  was  no  longer  enough  that 
learning;  now  It  was  required  that 
mastery  of  the  tools  of  knowledge. 
to  be  part  of  the  intellectual  world, 
an  observer  of  It. 
irfannlng  the  eight  centuries  from  the 
European  imlversltles  to  the  rise  of 
'  municipal  colleges  of  our  own  day, 
!s  the  one  common  theme:  knowl- 
lever  ending,  and  education  is  among 
concerns  of  the  community.     There 
for  teacher  and  student  alike, 
a  higher  discipline  once  the  stu- 
"      from  his  books. 
(  hallenge  Is  to  make  our  knowledge 
~">   of    a    meaningful    life,    but   our 
Is   to   confuse   productivity   with 
We  look  to  the  degree  Itself  to  be 
gaining  employment  and  social  ac- 
forgetting  the  greater  endowment 
enriched  by  philosophy  and  art  If 
mrsue  them.     We  want  education  to 
not  discipline  us.     Cardinal  New- 
of  this  a  century  ago:  "Recrea- 
not  education,"  he  wrote.    "Accom- 
are  not  education.     Do  not  say, 
must  be  educated,  when  after  all 
mean  amxised.  refreshed,  soothed, 
good  spirits  and  good  humcw,  or 
vicious  excesses.    I  do  not  say  that 
;,  such  occupations  of  mind, 
a  great  gain;  but  they  are  not  edu- 
And  there  is  a  more  recent  precept 
B  lucation  consists  essentially  of  pre- 
'  fian  for  what  ho  must  be."    I  fear 
we  expect  education  to  prepare 
or  what  we  must  be,  but  for  what 
get. 

;here  are  those  who  go  to  the  other 

and  worslilp  education  as  an  end  in 

honorable  escape  from  usefullness, 

d  Kilcated   to  footnotes  and  blbUog- 

The  very  name  of  education  be- 

red,  the  scholar  sacrosanct.    Listen 

Chesterton  who  wrote:   "No  man 

or^hlpe  education  has  got  the  best  out 

no  man  who  sacrifices  every- 

educatlon  u  ever  educated.     What 

is  a  neglect  of  principle,  and  the 

Is  that  without  a  gentle  contempt 

*'->n.  no  gentleman's  education  Is 

Albert  Einstein,  In  a  celebrated 

said  much  the  same  thing  when  he 

he  education   of  a  man   as  "that 

:,  when  he  has  forgotten  every- 

leamed  In  school." 

education  Is  viewed  in  this  light, 

two    challenges    become    trans - 

two  significant  opportunities  in 

a^  in  which  we  are  so  privileged 

ou  will  remember  that  In  the  lower 

of  your  college  seal  is  the  globe 

.  held  on  an  outstretched  hand. 

think  that  this  means  the  world  Is 

asking.    I  do  believe  It  means  you 
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can  find  your  rightful  destiny  In  this  world 
If  you  find  yourself  first. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  RoUo  May  wrote  an 
eminent  boc*  on  "Man's  Search  for  Himself," 
starting  with  the  thesis  that  modem  man  1b 
often  beset  with  loneliness  and  anxiety,  with 
roots  of  his  malady  in  the  loss  of  values  in 
our  society.  But  contrast  the  mature  person 
who  goes  through  several  stages  in  his  total 
development.  Dr.  May  lists  these  stages  as 
the  innocence  of  the  infant  before  conscious, 
ness  of  self  is  born;  followed  by  the  stage  of 
rebellion,  when  the  person  is  trying  to  be- 
come free  to  establish  some  inner  strength 
in  his  own  rifiht;  followed  by  a  stage  he  calls 
"the  ordinary  consciousness  of  self,"  when  a 
person  can  make  his  decisions  with  some  re- 
sponsibility based  on  experience;  followed 
by  a  fourth  and  rather  extraordinary  stage 
in  the  sense  that  "most  persons  experience  it 
only  rarely."  This  is  the  creative  stage,  the 
highest  goal  of  educated  man,  the  gift  of 
Intellect  and  Inspiration. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  how  up-to-date  I  am 
with  current  thought  In  the  field  of  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  malady  of  modern  society,  which  we 
so  often  diagnose  as  the  loss  of  central  values, 
will  be  cured  only  by  the  development  of 
truly  mature  citizens.  It  is  In  this  sense 
that  the  world  is  ready  for  your  outstretched 
hands — hands  that  win  first  help  the  dis- 
covery of  self,  hands  that  will  give  purpose, 
hands  that  will  buUd  a  destiny  limited  only 
by  the  capacity  to  create. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  challenge  of  the 
atom  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  your  college 
seal.  It  is  a  mixed  symbol  today,  one  of 
limitless  energy,  but  also  one  of  man's  capac- 
ity to  destroy  himself.  I  shall  not  dweU 
this  evening  on  the  daJl^r  meaning,  tor  the 
forebodings  have  been  impressed  upon  all  of 
us  by  far  more  eloquent  tongues  than  I 
possess.  Rather,  I  emphasize  that  your  col- 
lege has  chosen  the  symbol  as  the  hope  of 
mankind  that  this  energy,  this  tremendous 
capacity,  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
peace.  This  Is  Indeed  your  task,  turned  over 
to  your  generation  by  an  older  and  now 
wiser  generation. 

But,  If  I  may  return  to  Dr.  May,  the  atom 
is  also  a  symbol  of  man's  transcendance  of 
time,  because  the  atom  Is  a  bit  of  eternity. 
It  is  a  bit  of  the  stuff  of  the  tmlverse. 
Invisibly  small  In  itself  but  awesomely  large 
In  the  scheme  of  time,  space  and  natural 
law. 

Today,  the  expanding  frontiers  of  our 
knowledge  reveal  the  limitless  wonders  of 
creation.  But  In  all  the  universe  the  human 
mind  finds  no  wonder  as  great  as  the  mind 
itself,  no  mystery  as  deep  as  the  human 
spirit.  Through  mind  and  spirit  man  reaches 
out  to  seek  the  true  piurpoee,  the  true 
meaning  of  what  we  know  as  life.  As  our 
minds  are  enriched,  as  we  are  lifted  up  in 
spirit,  ao  do  we  come  nearer  to  perception, 
however  dim,  of  eternal  truth.  There  is  no 
greater  knowledge. 

Now  I  know  that  it  is  not  intellectually 
fashionable  in  certain  circles  these  days  to 
speak  of  the  spirit  or  the  soul.  The  analyst 
can't  measure  them,  the  biologist  can't  dis- 
sect them,  the  lawyer  can't  put  them  on  the 
witness  stand.  But  some  things  win  remain 
forever  beyond  the  scope  of  the  computer,  or 
the  laboratory,  or  the  rules  of  evidence.  As 
the  physical  limits  of  the  universe  are  pushed 
beyond  millions  of  light  years,  so  does  the 
mystery  of  life,  the  wonder  of  creation 
deepen.  Thinking  scientists  bear  witness  to 
this  today  as  readily  as  do  philosophers. 

I  did  not  mean  this  evening  to  begin  with 
a  tree  and  end  with  the  universe,  but  per- 
haps this  very  natural  evolution  is  in  itself 
the  mark  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
And  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  speaker 
with  a  background  primarily  in  law  and 
government  should  be  saying  these  things 
to  you  this  evening.     But  intellert  and  self- 
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discipline  should  be  part  of  everv  wait  ^» 
life.  I  go  furiiier  and  aay  to  you  ttiat  nevw 
before  have  we  so  needed  In  goyernnven! 
men  and  women  of  Intelligence,  df  tWl?! 
tton,  of  vision  and  culture.  A  republic  u 
truly  representative  only  when  it  te  restvvT, 
sive  to  au  IntereetB.  all  the  aspirations  Va 
free  society.  Here  is  the  hope  of  Anleilca 
and  here  is  your  place  in  this  remarkable  a» 
of  growth  and  opportixnity.  ^ 

I  have  a  last  word  for  the  young  ladles  in 
the  graduating  class  tonight.  I  do  not  know 
if  we  men  wUl  ever  Improve  enough  to  right 
what  is  wrong  In  the  world.  But  thiZ  , 
precisely  where  the  educated  women  of  th^ 
hnff5  ^^^^  ^1^  opportunity  and  responsu 
bility.  You  bring  up  tiie  young  men  of  the 
world,  you  are  the  life  partaiers  of  tiie  mature 
men  of  the  world,  you  nurse  the  old  men  of 
the  world.  President  Edward  D  Eddv  Jr 
of  Chatham  College  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  declared  tiiat:  "The  educated  woman  can 
keep  the  male  eye  from  trivia,  and  the  m^ 
mind  from  preoccupation  with  immediate  ef 
fectB.  The  educated  woman  can  encourage 
a  man  to  rise  above  self  and  can  make  cmi- 
munlty  service  something  more  than  a  hoi- 
low  status  race."  You  may  particularly  like 
what  James  Keston  of  the  New  York  -Ttaie. 
has  suggested:  "Somebody  has  to  find  alwJ 
way  to  get  around  old  men  and  old  problems, 
and  since  women  have  been  doing  precis^ 
that  for  several  thousand  years,  why  not  pass 
the  problem  to  them?" 

I  suspect  the  truth  Is  that  some  enlight- 
ened woman  had  a  hand  in  placing  the  tree 
of  knowledge  in  your  college  seal.  But  what- 
ever  the  origin  of  the  deelgn,  do  not  forget 
Its  Midurlng  truth:  it  Is  through  mind  luid 
spirit  that  you  may  find  yourself,  that  you 
may  seek  your  rightful  destiny,  and  that  you 
may  Join  others  in  using  tbe  resources  of  a 
mighty  worid  for  the  good  of  mankind 


Academic  Commnnity  Supports  the 
President 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  professors 
and  educators  in  this  country  support 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  a  few  are  conducting 
teach-ins  and  peace  demonstrations 
thus  aiding  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  men  are  engaged  with  the 
enemy  in  combat.  They  are  dying  on 
the  field  of  battle.  This  question  is  no 
longer  debatable.  We  are  there  and  must 
stay  until  the  aggressor  withdraws. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  and  is 
encouraging  to  the  President  and  to  99 
percent  of  the  Congress: 

Sixty-Seven  Professors  Support  U.S. 

Viet  Policies 
New  BauNsvincK,  N.J.,  Jiily  18. — ^A  group  of 
67  college  pirofeasors  Issued  a  statement  to- 
day supporting  the  Johnson  administration's 
position  In  Vietnam. 

Drawn  mostly  from  political  science,  his- 
tory, and  economic  departments  around  the 
United  States,  the  professors  said,  "We  believe 
the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  is  consistent  with 
the  reaUties  of  the  situation,  the  goals  of 
American  foreign  policy,  and  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  Vietnam." 
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The  statement  also  said.  "We  reject  the 
bizarre  political  doctrine  that  President 
Johnson  or  his  principal  advisers  have  spe- 
cial  obligations    to    the    academic    oommu- 

■nie  professors  said  they  Issued  the  state- 
ment "to  dispel  the  notion  that  any  small 
but  active  and  vocal  groups  of  teachers  and 
students  speak  for  the  entire  academic  com- 
munity on  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 
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"British  Politics  in  the  Collectivist  Age" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  faculty  at  the  lit- 
tauer  School  of  Harvard  University,  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Beer,  has  published  a  study  of 
"British  Politics  in  the  Collectivist  Age." 
Reviewing  the  book  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  yesterday  the  noted 
scholar.  D.  W.  Brogan,  commented  that 
"this  is  a  learned  and  penetrating  l)Ook." 

Commenting  o»  Dr.  Beer's  scholarship, 
Mr.  Brogan  praises  his  acuteness  in  ana- 
lyzing the  shifts  in  emphasis  of  Labor 
Party  thought,  and  his  "real  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  British  political  system." 

Dr.  Beer  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Committee  and  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  him  on  the  success  of 
his  latest  effort  and  share  Mr.  Brogan's 
fine  review  with  the  House  by  inserting  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
To  Rule  Britannia 

"British  Politics  In  the  Collectivist  Age." 
By  Samuel  H.  Beer,  390  pp.,  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf. 

(By  D.  W.  Brogan) 

This  is  a  learned  and  penetrating  book.  It 
Is  also  remarkably  topical.  Samuel  Beer, 
professor  of  government  at  Harvard,  once 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  knows  England 
extremely  well  and  for  a  great  part  of  this 
excellent  study  he  Is  the  pure  scholar.  He 
discusses  Burke  and  Disraeli.  He  cites  Wal- 
ter Bagehot  and  L.  S.  Amery.  He  quotes  the 
most  relevant  scholars — Asa  Brlggs,  Dorothy 
Marshall,  Philip  Williams,  S.  E.  Finer.  He 
has  a  theoretical  framework  Involving  a  dls- 
cusssion  of  the  basic  philosophical  differences 
between  the  conservative  and  the  collectivist 
point  of  view.  He  Is  extremely  acute  In 
analyzing  the  shift  in  British  "liberal 
thought"  (in  the  American  sense  of  the 
term)  from  radicalism  to  a  kind  of  socialism, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  Important  anal- 
yses of  the  background  of  the  British  political 
system  now  available.  As  such  It  can  be 
most  warmly  recommended  to  college  stu- 
dents and  still  more  to  their  teachers. 

But  for  the  moment,  much  more  important 
Is  the  very  high  degree  of  relevance  of  this 
formally  academic  study.  First  of  all,  what 
I  take  as  a  proof  of  real  understanding  of 
the  British  political  system,  Mr.  Beer  in- 
sists on  the  distinction  between  the  labor 
movement  and  the  Labor  Party.  It  was  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  Robert  Mackenzie's  ad- 
mirable "British  Political  Parties"  that  he 
played  down  the  Importance  of  the  move- 
ment. It  Is  quite  easy,  today,  to  suggest 
that  the  Labor  Party  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  an  effective  and  emotionally  moving 
ideology,  and  it  is  highly  relevant  to  remind 
us  that  the   Conservatives,   or  Tories  as   I 
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prefer  to  call  them,  do  not  need  an  ideology 
in  this  sense. 

The  Labor  Party's  ideology  Is  a  mere  real 
and.  academicaUy  speaking,  more  aaptaisti- 
cated  thing.  The  conversion  of  a  great  pert 
of  the  British  working  class  to  "socialism- 
has  happened  and,  in  a  sentimental  sense. 
Is  still  very  potent.  Mr.  Beer's  account  of 
the  Internal  wars  of  the  LabOT  Party  in 
recent  years,  mainly  over  the  dogma  of 
nationalization,  seems  to  be  the  wisest  of 
the  many  that  have  been  written.  He 
understands  the  anguish  with  which  the 
abandonment  of  nationalization,  less  a  pana- 
cea than  a  religious  belief,  would  have 
caused,  and  how  much  Its  watering  down 
still  causes. 

No  doubt  deliberately,  he  recalls  the  de- 
bates over  steel  nationalization  in  the  Labor 
government  of  1945.  History  Is  repeating 
itself,  with  some  of  the  same  dramatis  per- 
sonae.  Whether  It  will  end  in  the  same  way 
is  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  (It  Is  tm- 
fortunate  the  author  has  not  told  American 
readers  that  Richard  Thomas  &  Baldwin, 
which  appears  simply  as  one  of  the  great 
steel  companies  of  Britain,  has  In  fact  stayed 
nationalized  right  down  to  the  present  day.) 

Mr.  Beer  also  has  relevant  and  Intelligent 
things  to  say  about  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Labor  Party.  altho\igh  I  think  he  underesU- 
mates  the  nostalgia  of  a  good  many  members 
of  that  party  for  a  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  (Other  people  would  put  this  more 
harshly.) 

One  other  point  might  be  made.  The 
author  ignores  the  bad  luck  which  beset  the 
first  postwar  Labor  government  In  the  on- 
set of  the  most  terrible  winter,  January  to 
March  1947,  since  1788.  The  result  was  not 
an  equivalent  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  but  It  was  a  blow  from  which  the 
Labor  Party,  in  a  sense,  did  not  recover. 
Nor  does  he,  except  for  one  allusion,  deal 
with  the  damage  done  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Labor  government  by  the  necessity  of  de- 
valuating the  pound  after  the  rash  promise 
of  convertibility  made  as  a  condition  of  get- 
ting the  American  loan.  For  people  like  me 
who  had,  to  their  own  cost,  believed  Sh-  Staf- 
ford Cripps'  firm  denials:  '^t  was  never 
bright  confident  morning  again." 

And  Mr.  Beer  does  not  explain  fully  enough 
for  an  American  audience,  the  character  of 
the  English  elite.  Of  the  last  five  Prime 
Ministers,  three  have  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  from  Oxford,  Sir  Winston 
would  no  doubt  have  done  the  same  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  enter  Oxford,  and  Sir 
Alec  Douglas-Home  might  have  done  the 
same.  If  he  had  not  had  the  automatic  pres- 
tige of  being  the  heir  to  an  ancient  peerage, 
and  the  still  greater  prestige  of  being  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  cricketers  that  Eton  has 
produced  In  modem  times. 

Indeed,  except  for  one  table,  the  im- 
portance of  Eton  Is  not  stressed  enough.  It 
surprised  no  one  In  England  to  learn  that 
the  head  of  the  nationalized  steel  company 
was  an  old  Etonian,  or  that  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  secession  from  the  British  Com- 
munist Party  was  also  an  old  Etonian.  TTie 
American  Groton  ts  a  very  different  and 
much  less  interesting  institution. 


Research  Institute  Is  No  Pocket  of 
Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  AYRES.    Mi".  Speaker,  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress,  I  submitted  a  bill 


that  would  have  provided  funds  for  a 
complete  survey  and  evaluation  of  our 
many  Federal  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  If  this  lilll  had  been  enacted, 
we  would  have  now  at  hand  a  complete 
Ust  of  all  projects  together  with  their 
value.  We  could  have  then  estaUished 
either  improvements  on  the  existing  pro- 
grams or  created  new  programs  where 
the  need  had  been  proven. 

I  now  note  that  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  but  recently  received  a 
survey  showing  that  there  were  170  exist- 
ing poverty  programs.  Without  waiting 
for  this  list  of  programs  that  agency  has 
created  new  programs.  They  were  not 
even  concerned  with  the  possible  dupli- 
cation of  the  programs  with  those  now 
in  effect. 

The  ordering  of  tliis  private  survey,  at 
the  cost  of  $87,000,  is  an  admission  that 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  but  secondary  to  the  political 
aims  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

The  sincerity  of  the  administrators  of 
the  program  is  certainly  suspect  when 
they  failed  to  fulfill  their  prescribed  duty 
to  establish  an  antlpwverty  program 
that  would  be  pinpointed  toward  those 
matters  which  would  raise  the  income  of 
the  impoverished.  Anyone  reading  the 
very  fine  article  by  Jack  Steele  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  will 
note  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, when  ordering  the  private  survey 
of  the  poverty  programs,  had  no  Interest 
in  the  funds  involved,  or  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs. 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  created,  it  was  claimed  that 
it  would  coordinate  all  of  the  existing 
programs.  We  can  now  see  that  no  such 
coordination  exists.  The  Director  of 
that  agency  did  not  even  see  fit  to  con- 
tact the  various  departments  of  Govern- 
ment so  as  to  work  out  a  cooperative 
effort  that  would  achieve  the  pui-poses  of 
our  avowed  war  on  poverty. 
Mr.  Steele's  story  follows : 

[Fom  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
July  19,  1965] 
Office    of    Economic    Opportunity    Needed 
Data:   Research  Institxtte  Is  No  Pocket 
OF  Poverty 

(By  Jack  Steele) 
The  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportuniw  has 
paid  $87,000  to  a  private  research  group  to 
compile  a  catalog  of  more  than  170  Federal 
programs — In  addition  to  those  set  up  by  the 
antipoverty  program — which  help  .the  poor. 
Just  why  the  Federal  Government  had  to 
hire  a  private  research  firm  to  find  out  how 
many  antlpwverty  programs  the  Government 
Itself  Is  operating  and  financing  remained  a 
bureaucratic  mystery  today. 

OfBcials  of  the  antipoverty  agency  and  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  which  compiled 
the  catalog,  had  somewhat  different  explnna- 
tions. 

saving  claimed 

An  OEO  spokesman  said  the  Government 
would  have  had  to  hire  a  special  staff  to  pre- 
pare the  catalog.  He  said  the  United  States 
saved  money  by  "farming  out"  the  Job  to  a 
private  firm. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Stanford  Institute 
said  OEO  wanted  the  catalog  In  a  burn,-  and 
a  non-Government  agency  could  do  the  job 
quicker. 

Stanford  Institute  researchers  too!:  4 
months  to  complete  the  mimeographed 
catalog,  which  Is  thicker  than  New  York's 
Manhattan  phone  book. 
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NO    EVALUATION 

catalog   contains    no    evaluation    of 

sting  Federal   antlpoverty  programs. 

loes  not  show  the  amount  of  money 

for  each  program. 
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now  being  used  by  OEO  ofBcials  am 

working  document"  to  help  to. 

future   antlpoverty  projects,   bat 

no  plans  to  pubUah  It  or  make  it 
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ob  was  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
1  ist  week  by  Griffenhagen  &  Kroeger 
FYancisco. 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    ICASSACHTJSETTS       k 

IN  TlfE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENitATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  t>'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
with  SB  dness  that  the  world  records  the 
death  c  f  one  of  its  most  noble  statesmen. 
Adlal  Stevenson  shared  with  people 
everyw  lere  a  love  of  peace.  Perhaps 
this  difeam — the  dream  of  peace — is  a 
dream.  But  Adlai  Stevenson 
a  common  man. 

shouldered    responsibility    of    a 

few  men  could  bear.    He  did  not 

the  often  thankless,  the  always 

tasks  of  a  public  figure,  either 

of  Illinois,  as  a  candidate 

Presidency,  or  as  Ambassador  to 

"  Nations. 

years  in  the  United  Nations, 

S  evenson  typified  to  the  rest  of  the 

\  hat  Is  best  in  the  United  States. 

du  ies  there  were  often  harsh  and 

arduous,  but  he  performed  them 

seal  and  dignity  which  both  be- 

t  le  man  and  credited  the  Nation 

t  e  served  so  selflessly. 

Stevenson  is  dead  and  we  are  the 

or  this  loss,  but  we  are  prouder 

legacy  which  he  has  left  to  us. 


Govsmor 


hs 


He  envisioned  a  world  where  peace 
reigned  and  war  was  unknown,  where  law 
was  supreme  and  violence  was  a  stranger. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  greatness  of 
America  and  of  its  place  as  a  leader  of 
freemen. 

It  has  been  said  that  Adlai  Stevenson 
was  a  front  runner  who  alwasrs  ran  sec- 
ond. But  he  was  taller  in  defeat  than 
the  winner.  His  wisdom  and  dedication 
combined  with  a  fund  of  personal  charm 
endeared  him  to  people  of  all  parties,  of 
all  States,  of  all  nations. 

The  world  mourns  his  death.  But  we 
cherish  the  life  he  lived. 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or  iLLrisrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  has  saddened  the 
whole  Nation  and  freedom-loving  people 
ever>-where.  We  from  Illinois  are  par- 
ticularly grieved  over  the  la<;s  of  one  of 
our  State's  greatest  sons  and  one  of  our 
Nation's  finest  statesmen. 

Adlai  Stevenson  served  his  country  In 
many  ways  and  always  with  ability  and 
distinction.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
served  in  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 
when  he  was  Governor  and  to  view  from 
close  hand  this  remarkable  man.  It  was 
near  the  end  of  his  term  as  Governor 
that  he  was  suddenly  thrust  into  the  na- 
tional spotlight  at  the  1952  Democratic 
convention.  In  a  seldom  If  not  rare  in- 
stance In  the  annals  of  national  politics, 
he  became  the  object  of  a  genuine  draft 
and  was  nominated  to  be  the  standard 
bearer  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
1952  election  and  again  In  1956.  His 
double  defeat  for  the  Presidency  did  not 
dim  the  luster  of  his  personality,  nor  was 
It  the  twilight  of  a  great  career. 

Instead,  as  we  all  know,  he  went  on  to 
render  even  greater  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  this  capacity,  as  a  servant 
of  his  country,  he  was  struck  down  while 
on  a  mission  to  London. 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  a  man  of  many 
talents;  scholar,  writer,  diplomat,  and 
above  all,  statesman.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  finely  honed  phrase  and  his  superb 
wit  was  always  in  evidence.  There  were 
hints  that  he  would  have  preferred  to 
have  spent  his  last  days  In  quiet  reflec- 
tion, sharing  through  his  speeches  and 
writings,  the  vast  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  gained  over  the 
years.  The  call  to  duty,  however,  was 
stronger.  And  although  he  sometimes 
seemed  to  despair  over  the  hectic  and 
frantic  atmosphere  of  international  di- 
plomacy at  the  United  Nations,  he  never 
wavered  In  his  determination  to  make 
that  organization  a  force  for  peace  In  an 
uneasy  world. 

To  the  surprise  of  some  who  did  not 
know  him  well,  he  excelled  as  a  stanch 
defender  of  our  Nation  and  Its  policies 
whenever    we    were    under    attack    or 


threatened  by  our  adversaries.  His  was 
a  voice  of  reason  and  understanding  in 
an  arena  that  Is  all  too  often  a  soundlne 
board  for  self-Seeklng  demagogs.  He 
will  be  missed  as  only  men  of  his  stature 
are  missed. 

My  heartfelt  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
family  in  this  moment  of  national  sor- 
row. 


The  Enigma  of  Farm  Bills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  concerned  with  efforts  to  solve  the 
very  challenging  problems  of  huge  food 
surpluses  and  developing  some  suitable 
program  that  will  stabilize  agricultural 
products  and  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  necessary  consumer  interests. 

Proposals  have  been  made  by  a  prom- 
inent farm  group,  providing  for  the  ter- 
mination of  present  programs  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  and  substitution  In  their 
place  of  a  cropland  retirement  program 
which  would  be  initiated  beginning  with 
the  1966  crop. 

In  return  for  agreeing  not  to  harvest 
or  graze  this  contracted  land,  farmers 
would  receive  armual  rental  payments 
determined  by  competitive  bids.  The  re- 
tirement of  whole  farms  would  be  en- 
couraged. 

These  proposals  also  provide  for  a  price 
support  program  beginning  in  1966  in 
which  aU  producers  would  be' eligible  for 
price  support  loans.  Various  levels  for 
price  support  would  be  established,  com 
90  percent  of  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  during  the  3  preceding 
marketing  years,  or  50  percent  of  parity, 
whichever  Is  higher,  and  for  other  feed 
grains,  at  a  level  related  to  their  feeding 
value  as  compared  with  that  for  com. 

Price  support  for  wheat  would  be  the 
farm  price  equivalent  of  the  average 
world  market  price  during  the  3  preced- 
ing market  years,  but  In  no  case  less 
than  50  percent  of  parity.  Further,  CCC 
would  not  be  authorized  to  make  sales 
of  wheat  or  feed  grain  stocks  at  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus 
carrying  charge. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  proposals 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  to  rely 
solely  upon  a  long-term  land  retirement 
program  to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
workable  balance  between  the  supply 
and  demand  for  farm  products  would 
have  severe  adverse  repercussions,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  net  farm  Income. 

In  the  first  place,  should  such  a  law 
be  enacted  and  go  Into  effect,  harvested 
grain  acreage  would  expand  and  produc- 
tion would  Increase.  I  believe  also  that, 
automatically  imder  ordinary  economic 
law,  grain  prices  would  press  against  the 
lower  support  levels  and  excess  grain 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  It  would  also  be 
true,  I  l)elleve,  that  lower  grain  prices 
would  require  a  further  drop  In  the  level 
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of  supports  for  the  following  crop  year. 
Grain  selling  at  lower  prices  would 
stimulate  and  increase  the  production  of 
livestock  products  and  lower  prices  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products  would 
follow.    So  say  the  experts. 

This  would  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  so  to  speak,  and  It  could  create  a 
crisis  In  the  livestock  Industry,  and,  sec- 
ond, create  a  crisis  In  certain  Indus- 
tries spread  around  throughout  the 
country  that  depend  upon  the  livestock 
business  to  purchase  their  products  and 
maintain  the  employment  rate.  This 
would  cause  depressed  conditions  and 
unemployment  in  those  industries  and 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  entire 
economy. 

If  there  were  no  limitations  on  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  cropland  retirement, 
it  probably  would  be  possible,  after  sev- 
eral years,  to  retire  enough  acreage  to 
hold  production  of  various  crops  in  line 
with  requirements,  and  that  would  seem 
to  be  a  goal  that  we  have  been  pursuing 
for  years  as  we  have  striven,  without 
much  success,  and  in  some  cases  by  mak- 
ing the  situation  worse,  to  find  an  answer 
to  our  serious  agricultural  problems. 

Without  wheat  certificates  and  with 
lower  grain  prices  and  higher  production 
expenditures,  net  farm  income  would  be 
sharply  lowered.  That  wovUd  seem  to  be 
inevitable  under  this  kind  of  setup. 

Government  costs  would  not  be  appre- 
ciably different  from  those  required  un- 
der programs  such  as  those  In  the  farm 
bill  now  before  Congress.  Fewer  dollars 
paid  to  farmers  would  be  about  offset  by 
more  dollars  required  to  store  additional 
excess  stocks  of  grain,  and  this,  to  my 
mind,  is  not  only  an  anomaly,  but  a 
travesty  on  economic  reason  and  good 

SGnSG. 

Wliile  I  am  doing  everything  I  possibly 
can  to  try  to  rid  the  Nation  and  the 
Treasury  of  the  very  high  costs  of  exist- 
ing agricultural  programs,  I  would  view 
with  concern  precipitating  depressed 
conditions  in  agriculture  by  adoptmg 
further  experimental  programs  until  we 
fully  test  the  existing  ones. 

Everyone  seems  to  have  a  plan,  as  in 
the  past,  but  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  none  of  these  plans  to  date 
lias  worked,  yet  some  have  worked  better 
than  others,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, there  is  little  left  for  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  industry  and  also  in 
agriculture  to  do,  than  to  support  those 
proposals  which  will  stand  up  best  under 
the  cai-eful  analysis  of  experts,  and 
which,  on  their  face,  show  some  definite 
promise  of  being  able  to  accomplish  all 
they  support. 

Very  clearly,  the  situation  and  present 
conditions  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  any  immediate  panacea,  nor  is 
it  possible  for  anyone,  unless  he  be  en- 
dowed with  a  crystal  ball,  to  forecast 
how  some  of  these  proposals  and  pro- 
grams will  work  out. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  embrace  some 
program  that  will  reduce  the  wastage 
and  high  cost  of  cuiTent  storage  com- 
modities, and  try  not  to  impair  by  legis- 
lative action  the  opportunities  or  pros- 
perity of  farming  areas  and  people,  who 
are  so  important  to  our  country,  to  our 
economy,  to  our  prosperity,  well-being, 


and  the  sound  ctmdition  of  the  Nation. 

The  farm  needs  Industry,  and  Industry 
needs  the  farm..  And  the  country  needs 
botii  to  sustain  prosperity  and  the  high 
standards  of  American  life. 

These  are  factors  every  Member  of  this 
body  must  have  In  mind.  To  pierce  the 
enigma  of  present  farm  problems  re- 
quires expert,  specialized  analysis  on  the 
part  of  policymaking  oflaclals  and  some 
good  commonsense  by  the  Members  of 
this  body.  I  hope  we  will  have  both,  as 
well  as  the  resolution  to  solve  these  very 
perplexing  problems.  But  we  cannot 
accept  or  tolerate  solutions  which  aug- 
ment hu&e  costs  of  the  farm  program, 
leave  many  food  and  feed  surpluses  sub- 
stantially untouched  and  Increase  the 
cost  of  food  and  feed  to  the  consumer. 
Such  solutions  are  unsound  and  must  be 
rejected. 

Secretary  of  State  Tom  Adams  Reports  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Study  in  Florida 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  one  of  the  sad  byproducts  of  our 
modem  world  has  been  an  increase  in 
Incidents  of  juvenile  delinquency.  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  this  malady  that  takes  from  us  an 
abimdance  of  youthful  talent  and  wastes 
it  away — and  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
habilitate those  who  are  already  delin- 
quent? These  are  questions  which  must 
be  answered  for  our  society  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  its  youth. 

Of  course,  the  answers  are  not  easy  to 
come  by.  As  early  as  1934,  a  team  of 
criminologists  from  Harvard  University, 
Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  attempted 
to  formalize  a  method  for  predicting 
whether  a  child  would  become  delin- 
quent based  on  factors  in  his  early  en- 
vironment. Their  formula  has  proven 
to  be  useful,  as  demonstrated  In  a  10- 
year  study  In  New  York  City.  But  it  is 
not  completely  accurate  and  it  has  given 
us  no  insight  about  how  to  prevent  the 
predictions  from  coming  true. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  rat«  of 
delinquency  in  Florida  has  not  yet 
reached  alarming  proportions.  Last 
year  less  than  1  percent  of  the  juvenile 
population — between  the  ages  of  10  and 
16 — was  referred  to  juvenile  court.  Of 
the  29,000  cases,  in  fact,  27  percent  were 
in  the  courts  more  than  once,  and  so 
only  21,000  young  people  were  actually 
involved.  However,  I  believe  that  any 
incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  un- 
healthy. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  law 
enforcement.  Too  often,  once  the  police 
must  become  involved  it  is  too  late  to 
help  the  individual.  It  seems  that  much 
can  be  done  in  our  schools  and  through 
social  agencies  in  the  home  to  prevent  a 
potential  delinquent  from  going  bad. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  estimated  that  95  per- 


cent of  all  17-year-old  delinquents  are 
school  drop-outs,  but  only  50  percent  of 
all  15 -year-old  delinquents  are  drop- 
outs. This  may  mean  that  a  child  who 
stays  in  school  has  a  lietter  chance  of  not 
becoming  delinquent. 

Thus  this  problem  becomes  one  that 
can  only  be  solved  locally.  However, 
much  assistance  can  be  given  if  there 
Is  a  statewide  program  of  coordination. 
Such  programs  already  exist,  for  ex- 
ample, in  California,  New  York  State, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  can  help  to  develop  plans  through 
which  communities  could  analyze  their 
own  youths'  needs,  and  institute  preven- 
tive and  remedial  measures.  A  system 
such  as  the  one  in  California  has  created 
a  youth  conservation  corps,  to  provide  su- 
pervised work,  measures  to  help  cultural- 
ly deprived  children,  and  programs  for 
improved  and  expanded  vocational  train- 
ing. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  Flor- 
ida has  also  taken  steps  to  appraise  the 
problem  of  delinquency.  The  1965  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  has  created 
an  interim  committee  to  study  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  Sunshine  State.  In 
addition,  the  Florida  Youth  Advisory 
Council  has  been  reactivated.  This 
group  was  created  several  years  ago  in 
an  attempt  to  give  the  youth  themselves 
an  oflBcial  voice  at  the  State  level. 
Though  limited,  hopefully  these  meas- 
ures will  provide  us  with  a  starting  point 
from  which  we  can  begin  to  learn  about 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  in  using  the 
knowledge  gained  make  definite  strides 
toward  its  eventual  elimination. 

The  following  article  written  by  Tom 
Adams,  the  Florida  secretary  of  state, 
appearing  in  the  publication,  the  Capi- 
tol, deals  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  Florida  and  presents  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  problems  and  what 
Florida  is  doing  about  it: 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Stcdy  Is  Schedvled 
IN  Florida — The  Peoblem  Is  Widely  Pttbli- 
cizED  BUT  Vital  Ikpormation  Is  Sparse 
(By  Tom  Adams,  secretary  of  Stat*) 
Much  has  been  written  and  aald  In  recent 
years   about  the   plaque   of   Juvenile   delin- 
quency which  has  swept  across  many  cities 
of  our  Nation  in  near  epidemic  proportions. 
But  amid  the  sensational  headlines  we  tend 
to  magnify  the  extent  of  the  problem* out  of 
its  proper  perspective.     In  Florida,  for  exam- 
ple, less  than  1  percent  of  oxir  Juvenile  pop- 
ulation— ages  10  to  16 — was  referred  to  ju- 
venile courts  last  year.     Of  these  cases,  which 
totaled  29,164,  there  were  10,293  minor  tr.tffic 
violations. 

Apart  from  traffic  violations,  nearly  43  per- 
cent of  the  Juvenile  crimes  were  against  prop- 
erty—thefts, burglaries,  etc.  Only  5  percent 
were  crimes  of  violence  against  other  persons. 
Approximately  12  percent  were  offenses 
against  public  order.  Close  to  40  percent 
were  family  oriented — rvmaway.  Incorrigible, 
and  including  truancy  and  curfew  violations. 
Even  though  delinquency  has  not  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  Florida.  It  stlU 
amounts  to  an  alarming  waste  of  our  youth. 
It  Is  a  problem  which  Is  increasing,  and  It  Is 
a  problem  which  deserves  far  more  attention 
than  it  has  been  receiving  from  both  State 
and  locfkl  governments. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Juvenile  delin- 
quency has  been  widely  and  loudly  exhorted 
in  the  mass  media,  there  stUl  la  a  dearth  of 
reliable  InlOTmation  which  Is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  develop  an  effective  program  for  con- 
serving the  youth  of  Florida. 
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'  irorth    of    the    Glueck    formula    was 

the  New  York  City  Youth  Board 

study  of  300  boys  from  a  high 

neighborhood.    The  formula  was 

percent  accurate  In  predicting  the 

of  delinquency  and  97-percent  ac- 

predicting  nondellnquency. 

ve  can  predict  with  reasonable  cer- 

^hether  or  not  a  child  will   become 

But  how  can  we  use  this  Infor- 

;o  prevent  delinquency?     What  can 

society   do?     These    are    questions 

require  deep  and  detailed  study 

more  statistical  information  than 

available. 

pjresent  laws  are  overly  protective  of 
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available. 
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:k  formula, 
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estimated  by  the  Department  of 
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of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
determined  tiiat  11  percent  of  all 
have  a  potential  to  complete  a  coi- 
tion.     More   than   half   of    them 
s  holastic  potential  to  complete  voca- 
t«  chnical  programs. 
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States  have  created  such  a  bureau. 

State  of  California  established  a 

of    Youth    Authority    in    1941. 

>y  that  agency  have  resulted  in  a 

program  whlcb  calls  for: 


A  youth  conservation  corpa  to  provide  su- 
pervised work  which  will  lead  the  youth  Into 
full-time  employment  at  back  to  sdiooL 

Steps  to  help  the  culturally  deprived  chfld 
before  he  becomes  tmschooled,  unskilled,  and 
unemployable. 

An  improved  and  expanded  vocational 
training  program  to  teach  the  skills  of  the 
space  age. 

A  program  to  make  youngsters  In  minority 
gTo\ips  feel  more  a  part  of  rather  than  apart 
from  -society. 

And  last,  continued  assistance  by  the 
youth  authority  to  Juvenile  courts,  proba- 
tion departments,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  correctional  schools. 

New  York  State  through  Its  division  of 
yo'.itli  probably  has  carried  on  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  preverition  programs  thnn  any  other 
Stcitp.  It  develops  programs  in  which  com- 
munities analyze  their  own  youth  needs  and 
tlicn  institute  preventive  and  remedial  pro- 
grams with  State  financial  assistance  and 
advice. 

Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania, 
hr.ve  agencies  with  similar  authority 
and  responsibilities.  However,  we  in 
Florida  must  not  be  tempted  to  reach  out 
blindly  and  adopt  any  one  of  these  plans, 
for  there  are  some  very  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  various  State  agencies  Involved 
and  the  existing  relationship  between  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

What  we  should  do  now  is  to  thoroughly 
appraise  our  Juvenile  problems.  Such  a 
study  should  not  only  define  the  problem 
and  the  agency  which  will  have  to  cope  with 
it.  but  It  should  also  give  the  agency  the 
general  scope  of  its  mission. 

A  step  toward  this  end  was  made  in  the 
1965  session  of  the  legislature  with  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Interim  committee  to  study  Juve- 
nile delinquency  In  Florida.  The  leglslattire 
also  reactivated  the  Florida  Youth  Advisory 
Council,  an  organization  which  was  created 
several  years  ago  to  give  the  youth  them- 
selves an  official  voice  at  the  State  level  and 
to  coordinate  youth  programs  designed  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  our  young  people. 

In  separate  action,  the  legislature  appro- 
priated half  a  million  dollars  to  institute  an 
aftercare  program  for  boys  and  girls  retiu-n- 
ing  home  from  training  schools. 

Florida  finally  has  begun  to  respond  to  the 
problem  of  delinquency,  and  the  steps  taken 
thus  far  have  been  propyer.  Now,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  otirs  to  unite  in  the  legislative 
study  and  to  share  our  knowledge  and  ideas, 
to  discuss  frankly  the  needs  of  our  communi- 
ties. We  need  to  evaluate  the  services  that 
we  are  now  capable  of  offering  both  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Finally,  we  need  to 
demand  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  con- 
serve the  wealth  of  our  youth. 

JuVENn,E  Delinquency  in  Florida 

Juvenile  delinquents  (those  referred  to  Ju- 
venile courts)  in  Florida  in  1964  represented 
only  1  percent  of  all  children  10  to  16  years 
old. 

There  were  29.164  delinquency  referrals  in- 
volving 21.000  different  children.  Thus  8.000 
offenses  (or  27  percent  of  all  referrals)  were 
committed  by  "repeaters." 

Of  the  29.164  referrals.  43  percent  repre- 
sented crimes  against  property  (larceny,  auto 
theft,  burglary,  vandalism),  40  percent  rep- 
resented offenses  applicable  to  Juveniles  only 
(running  away,  being  ungovernable,  truancy, 
curfew  violations,  etc.).  12  percent  repre- 
sented offenses  against  public  order  and  de- 
cency ( weapons,  violation  of  beverage  control 
laws,  acts  of  mischief,  disorderly  conduct), 
and  5  percent  represented  crimes  against 
persons  (homicide,  rape,  robbery,  assault,  sex 
offenses) . 

Referrals  to  Juvenile  courts  for  traffic  of- 
fenses were  up  6  percent  for  1964.  to  10.293. 

Of  the  offenses  committed  by  boys,  50  per- 
cent were  against  property,  and  20  percent 
were  offenses  applicable  to  Juveniles  only. 


Of  the  offenses  committed  by  girls,  16.6  per- 
cent  were  against  property  and  more  than 
60  percent  were  offenses  applicable  to  Juve- 
niles only. 

Boys  were  referred  to  court  primarily  for 
the  following  offenses  (In  the  order  of  fre- 
quency) :  larceny,  breaking  and  entering,  and 
auto  theft. 

Girls  were  referred  to  court  for  the  fol- 
lowing  offenses  (in  the  order  of  frequency); 
running  away,  being  ungovernable,  shopiiftl 
ing.  and  sex  offenses. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  14,  1965.  the  Honorable 
GEORG8  A.  Smathers,  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  delivered  an  address 
to  newly  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  all  of  them  about 
to  become  graduates  of  Yale  University. 

Included  among  those  commissioned 
were  a  son  of  Senator  Smathers  and  my 
own  son.  The  remarks  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator were  so  appropriate  that  I  include 
them  In  the  Rbxx)rd.  imder  unanimous 
consent,  so  that  all  Members  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  them. 

Senator  Smathers'  address  follows: 
TSlk   by    Senator   George   A.   Smathers   at 
Yale  University 

Captain  Jones.  Officers  of  the  United 
States,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  here 
this  morning  with  mixed  emotions,  much 
like  the  man  who  saw  his  mother-in-law 
drive  over  the  cliff  In  his  new  Cadillac.  At 
once,  both,  happy  and  sad. 

I  feel  that  every  parent  In  this  audience 
this  morning  Is  both  happy  and  8a4,  but 
all— extremely  proud.  We  are  proucT  that 
our  sons  are  among  these  outstanding  young 
men  who  will  shortly  be  commissioned  of- 
ficers in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mixed  with  that  pride,  however,  Is  genuine 
concern.  For,  while  these  young  m^en  have 
chosen  the  highest  road  of  leadership,  the 
acceptance  of  the  responsibility  of  service 
to  tJieir  country  In  the  uniform  of  their 
country,  the  mission  upon  whlcli  they  are 
about  to  embark  is  as  hazardous,  challeng- 
ing, and  uncertain  as  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. 

These  are  the  quiet  youths,  not  the  self- 
styled  angry  young  men,  who  fight  so  In- 
sistently for  headlines  and  pictures  In  news- 
papers. Baggy  trousers,  sandals,  and  un- 
washed beards  do  not  assure  the  wearer  of  a 
bond  with  peace.  How  easy  it  is  to  be  right- 
eously indignant  when  you  have  no  respon- 
sibility. 

In  fact,  there  is  an  old  saying  that  "War 
hath  no  fury  like  a  noncombatant." 

You  young  men  here  this  morning  might 
have  piu-sued  your  fortunes  in  100  other 
ways.  But  you  have  chosen  to  commit  your 
immediate  future,  and  poeslbly  all  that  you 
have,  for  the  well-being  of  yotir  country  and 
those  in  the  world  who  seek  freedom. 

We  don't  have  to  look  very  far  to  see  how 
much  America  and  the  free  world  needs  such 
young  men  as  you — for  human  misery  and 
war  cast  their  long  shadows  Into  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  today,  as  they  have  in  the 
past. 
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Regrettably,  at  this  time  of  challenge  ■ome 
of  our  citizens,  though  weU-lntentloned  they 
may  be,  go  about  tlie  country  sowing  seeds 
of  doubt,  disunity,  and  distrust. 

To  them,  our  military  efforts  are  txnworthy, 
all  military  sacrifices  in  vain. 

These  peace-marchers  find  safety  in  slo- 
gans but  remain  blind  to  the  ancient  saying: 
•It  is  madness  for  the  sheep  to  talk  peace 
with  a  wolf." 

Let's  take  a  very  brief  look  at  some  history. 

Were  It  not  for  the  military  power  of  Amtit- 
Ica  generously  given  In  1941  through  1945. 
we  would  not  be  living  today  as  free  men; 
«id  those  who  talk  so  glibly  of  disarmament 
and  peace  would  lack  the  freedtan  to  speak 

at  all. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  1917  when  the 
Kaiser  was  overwhelming  Europe — untU  the 
day  came  when  the  men  of  the  United  States 
answered  the  call  of  those  who  sought  lib- 
erty. 

Down  through  the  years,  time  and  again,  as 
diplomacy  has  broken  down  and  the  desires 
of  some  men  to  rule  and  dominate  others  has 
led  them  to  the  use  of  force,  it  has  been  a 
neponding  force  that  has  preserved  the  free- 
dom of  us  all. 

Were  it  not  for  our  military  power  today, 
does  anyone  doubt  that  the  Communists 
would  now  control  all  South  Vietnam? 
Cambodia?  Thailand?  Malaysia?  Indeed. 
all  the  600  million  people  in  southeast  Asia? 
-  Were  It  not  for  our  Armed  Forces,  how  long 
Yould  the  Communist  allow  Berlin  to  remain 
even  half  free,  or  how  much  freedom  wotUd 
there  be  in  Western  Europe? 

What  knowledgeable  and  fair-minded  per- 
son doubts  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  quick  decision  and  fast  ac- 
tion. Santo  Domingo  would  at  this  moment 
be  another  Cuba? 

He  who  has  eyes,  should  see.  He  who  has 
ears,  should  listen,  and  he  who  has  a  mind. 
should  understand  that  the  forces  of  com- 
munism still  threaten  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind today  Just  as  much  as  they  did  In  1941 
or  1950  or  1962.  '' 

Of  course,  everyone  craves  peace,  but  when 
tigers  are  prowling,  it  Is  no  time  to  be  passing 
out  leaflets. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  bom  In 
a  citizens'  military  revolution. 

Six  times  In  our  history  tyranny  has  threat- 
ened to  destroy  us.  Six  times,  young  men 
have  answered  the  call. 

And  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  six 
victories  Is  attested  by  there  being  more  free- 
dom, better  education,  more  prosperity,  bet- 
ter health,  and  higher  standards  of  Uving  for 
all  in  the  United  States,  as  weU  as  In  the 
free  world. 

Today,  once  again,  freedom  rests  upon  the 
military  strength  and  the  moral  commit- 
ments of  America. 

But  we  are  at  present  under  heavy  Indict- 
ment, accused  by  our  enemies,  and  more 
regrettably  by  some  of  our  friends,  of  pur- 
suing an  Ill-fated  Jingoistic  course. 

Yet  facts  show  we  have  sought,  and  are 
seeking  now  with  every  available  means, 
every  possible  way  to  bring  these  confronta- 
tions to  the  conference  table. 

For  surely,  Americans  seek  no  new  terri- 
tory, no  domain,  no  dominion,  no  rule,  no 
authority,  over  any  other  lauds  nor  any 
other  people. 

But  for  a  certainty,  we  seek  now  and  will 
in  the  future  a  peace — ^but  always  a  worthy 
peace,  a  peace  with  honor. 

Over  the  course  of  recent  generations,  we 
have  learned  that  to  gain  these  precious 
goals  we  must  first  respect  our  own  contracts. 
our  own  commitments.  And  then  those  who 
woiild  destroy  freedom  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  in  respecting  otir  commit- 
ments, we  will  once  again  follow  the  steps 
cf  our  forefathers — we  will  light  for  free- 
dom. We  wUl  not  quit  under  pressure,  nor 
surrender  under  attack. 


To  you  young  men.  I  wotild  say  that  yo« 
have  assumed  enormous  responsibility,  for 
you  have  taken  on  the  task  of  leadership,  and 
you  do  It  at  a  time  of  danger  and  uncertainty. 

But  the  sum  of  joxii  responslblUty  is  the 
hope  and  strength  of  America — and  In  fact 
the  free  world. 

You  can  be  proud  of  the  ootuie  you  will 
follow.  Men  of  courage  and  determination 
have  preceded  you.  You  walk  in  the  spirit 
of  every  revolutionary  whose  name  Is  em- 
blazoned on  the  pages  of  time. 


California  Agricaltnre  Must  Not  Be  Al- 
lowed To  Become  Union's  Football  Field 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CAUDKlUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans of  Filipino  descent  are  among  our 
finest  citizens.  For  many  decades,  Fili- 
pino-Americans have  worked  in  Califor- 
nia agriculture — in  every  capacity — from 
stoop-labor  fieldhands  to  grower-em- 
ployers. They  know  California  specialty 
crop  agriculture  as  well  as  any  other 
group.  California  agriculture,  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  farmworker, 
are  much  the  better  for  the  individual 
and  collective  contributions  of  Filipino- 
Americans  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
We  must  respect  men  who  are  willing  to 
compete  with  anyone  in  the  basis  of  skill 
and  who  show  sincere  desire  to  earn  good 
wages  for  themselves  and  a  profit  for 
their  employers.  They  deserve  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject  of  the  current  crisis 
of  California  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ba*aan  News.  M.  H. 
Jacaban.  managing  editor  and  publisher, 
is  the  principal  voice  of  Filipino-Ameri- 
cans in  California.  Naturally,  they  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
California  agriculture  and  in  all  who 
produce  and  consume  California  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

For  the  above  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  permission  to  include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  4,  1965.  edition  of  the 
Bataan  News  entitled.  "California  Agri- 
culture Must  Not  Be  Allowed  To  Become 
Union's  Football  Field."  The  full  text 
of  the  editorial  follows: 

CAUTORNIA  AORICTTLTtTRK  MuST  NOT  BE  AL- 
LOWED To  Become  Union's  Football  Field 
Some  3  or  4  years  ago  the  Agricultural 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  with  Its 
headquarters  in  Stockton,  had  decided  to  or- 
ganize the  farmworkers.  Public  Law  78  was 
In  the  way  of  their  organizing  scheme,  so  the 
APLr-CIO.  to  which  AWOC  Is  afBliated,  bent 
aU  Its  efiforts  in  having  that  supplemental 
law  ended.  That  is  when  the  football  game 
between  the  growers  and  the  union  started, 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz 
as  the  nonimpartial  referee  for  the  match. 

AWOC  has  always  claimed  that  with  at- 
tractive wages,  the  unemployed  domestic 
workers  could  be  attracted  to  work  on  the 
farms.  They  claim  that  enough  farm  labor 
force  could  be  recruited  to  harvest  the  crops 
which  represent  a  $4  bUUon  Industry.  AWOC 
had  demanded  and  got  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrta  to  set  $1.40  per  hour 


for  the  farmworker.  The  tl.40  per  hour 
wage,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Sec- 
retary has  no  legal  right  to  set  minimum 
wage.  Is  Ulegal.  but  the  California  growers  are 
forced  to  go  along  with  the  order. 

What  happened  though  Is  quite  a  damag- 
ing fiasco.  In  spite  of  the  $1.40  per  hour 
wage.  AWOC  has  not  been  able  to  recruit 
enough  men  to  adequately  harvest  the  spring 
crops.  Strawberries  In  the  Salinas  area  were 
left  on  the  vines  to  rot  from  want  of  work- 
ers to  pick  them.  That  represented  a  loss 
of  millions  of  dollars  gone  for  naught.  Then 
thousands  of  acres  In  asparagus  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  delta  areas  have 
not  been  harvested  because  of  no  able  and 
willing  workers  to  cut  them.  Tliat  repre- 
sents approximately  $1  million  loss  every  day 
for  about  90  days  of  harvest  season. 

The  gullible  public  has  been  made  to  be- 
lieve by  the  AWOC  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  domestic  workers  that 
are  out  of  work,  and  for  that  reason  there  la 
no  need  for  foreign  workers  to  supplement 
our  agricultural  work  force.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  unemployed  that  the  union  counted  on  to 
compose  the  farm  labor  force  are  the  wlnos 
and  the  lazy  people  who  do  not  want  to  work. 
These  kind  of  people  are  not  able  to  do  the 
strenuous  stoop  labor  Jobs,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  the  union  Is  insisting  that  these  people 
be  employed  In  agriculture.  The  other  in- 
dustries would  not  have  them;  why  penalize 
the  growers  by  Insisting  that  they  use  them 
In  their  operations?  It  does  not  figure;  agri- 
culture needs  men  that  are  both  mentally 
and  physicaUy  fit  to  do  the  Jobs  on  the  farm. 
Because  there  are  still  about  10,000  Fili- 
pinos in  California  who  are  directly  or  In- 
directly dependent  for  their  bread  and  butter 
on  agriculture,  this  bloc  of  workers  be- 
comes very  important  as  far  as  the  question 
of  unionization  or  nonunionizatlon  of  the 
farmworkers  Is  concerned.  This  bloc  of 
workers  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  In 
the  final  solution  of  the  critical  farm  labor 
dilemma  California  agrlctUtxire  has  been 
forced  to  face.  .^ 

As  for  the  Bataan  News.  It  has  been  its 
consistent  basic  «pollcy  for  the  last  22  years 
that,  because  It  had  provided  employment 
for  o\ir  Filipino  people  in  the  last  50  years, 
California  agriculture  must  not  be  allowed 
to  forfeit  its  position  as  No.  1  economy  of 
California  just  to  acconunodate  the  selfish 
design  of  any  union.  We  maintain  that  the 
present  laws  of  this  country  are  tailored  for 
nonperishable  goods,  and  Invoking  these 
laws  in  agricultvtre  will  surely  bring  ruin  to 
the  Industry. 

For  example,  our  present  laws  allow  strikes 
by  the  unions  at  any  time.  These  laws.  If 
applied  to  nonperishable  goods  industries, 
such  as  steel,  automobile  Industrlel,  etc., 
are  not  going  to  completely  ruin  the  industry 
because  their  products  would  not  rot.  But 
if  the  same  laws  are  applied  to  agriculture 
and  allow  the  unions  to  strike  at  the  tln>e 
when  the  crops  are  ready  to  harvest,  the  crops 
win  completely  go  to  waste. 

Unless  there  are  laws  that  definitely  wUl 
protect  the  agricultural  industry  from  un- 
scrupulous unionists  we  definitely  believe  in 
the  policy  of  let  well  enough  alone.  This 
policy  is,  we  believe,  for  the  good  of  every- 
body. It  allows  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
duction of  foods  so  that  the  whole  public 
will  not  be  forced  to  pay  exhorbitant  prices 
for  their  foods.  We  are  taxed  to  death  al- 
ready. It  Is  also  good  for  the  unions.  Agri- 
culture has  been  the  biggest  employer  In 
California,  and  if  agriculture  is  goiJig  to  be 
hurt  because  of  the  selfish  design  of  any 
union  It  follows  that  there  will  Xx  unem- 
pl03rment.  No  grower,  no  worker.  N"-"  worker, 
no  union  either.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
v,Aa  for  the  Filipino  farmworker,  he  Is  a 
highly  skilled  worker  who  wlU  stick  his  flngCT 
on  his  nose  If  he  Is  offered  the  (1.40  per  hour 
wage.     He  works  on  a  piecework  rate;    In 
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makes  around  $3.50  per  hour, 
enough  to  negotiate  for  hlm- 
employer;  he  la.  because  at  his 
highly  wanted,  and  for 
union  representation  Is  hardly 


solution  of  the  Callfco-nla  agrl- 
emma  Is  not  to  cut  off  foreign 
labor,  but  to  encourage  It  In 
like     asparagvis,     strawberry, 
melons,  etc.,  in  which  our  able 
domestic  workers  could  not  ade- 
irm. 
rejnember  that  California  agricul- 
41  percent  of  the  Nation's  foods 
^d  tf  something  happens  to  dis- 
si:  pply,  every  housewife  in  America 
impact  of  higher  cost  ol  foods, 
football  players  wear  cleats,  if 
unions   make    CaUfomla   agri- 
football  field,  they  will  trample 
smithereens  and  you  and  I  will 
or  such  a  folly. 


United  Stales  Apologetic  About  Food  It 
Gyet  to  CommnBists 


HON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  E  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  onday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  DEB  WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  continied  expansion  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  drives  home  the  seriousness  of 
the  all-out  battle  against  freedom  being 
waged  by  ;he  Communist  world,  a  col- 
imm  by  W)  Iter  Trohan.  chief  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune's  Washington  bureau, 
which  appeared  In  this  morning's  edition, 
is  especial]  7  pertinent  and  timely  In  na- 
ture. It  i£  my  hope  that  administration 
foreign  a£F  ilrs  experts  would  ix>nder  Mr. 
Trohan'a  v  ords. 

The  artl«  le  follows : 
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APOLOGETIC  ABOTTT  POOD  IT 

)  iivES  TO  Communists 
[By  Walter  Ti-ohan) 
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HOSPITAL    UNITED    STATES    BUILT 

States    poured    billions   into 
Tugoelavla  and  Communist  Po- 


land. The  people  see  this  as  entrenching 
their  Oomz&unlst  bosses  rather  than  helping 
the  people  to  achieve  f  reedcon. 

Recently  the  Polish  GommunlelB  refused  to 
permit  Vlos  President  Humphret  and  a  con- 
gressional delegation  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  an  $11  million  children's  hospital  the 
United  States  has  built  in  Krakow. 

There  is  growing  recognition  within  the 
Government,  especially  those  departments 
and  agencies  concerned  vrtth  diplomacy  and 
agriculture,  that  the  role  of  food  In  promote 
ing  peace  has  been  neglected.  A  long,  hard 
look  is  being  taken  at  existing  programs. 
This  has  given  rise  to  consideration  of  re- 
leasing agrictilture  from  rigid  controls. 

The  value  of  food  in  promoting  peace, 
coupled  with  mounting  farm  organization 
protests  against  regimentation  of  agricul- 
ture, may  work  in  time  to  release  farmers 
from  production  straitjackets  and  super- 
vision. 

No  doubt  it  won't  happen  overnight  or  even 
over  the  next  year  or  before  the  next  presi- 
dential campaign,  yet,  it  Is  possible  the 
trend  away  from  socialism  and  welfare  stat- 
ism  may  begin  by  freeing  fanners  from 
existing  controls. 

A  FARM  REVOLUTION  IN  REVERSE 

Before  any  steps  can  be  taken,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  determine  Just  what  the 
foods  needs  will  be  of  soaring  populations 
and  what  part  of  that  needed  food  supply 
the  United  States  could  meet  under  its  sur- 
plus producing  know-how  and  mechaniza- 
tion. 

Experts  contend  that  it  is  obvious  what- 
ever goal  le  determined  wUl  be  higher  than 
existing  production,  so  that  ceilings  wlU 
have  to  be  lifted  on  productive  capacity. 
With  the  lifting  of  ceilings  will  come  a  re- 
lease frcMn  existing  controls. 

The  extent  of  release  Is  being  debated  by 
planners  for  the  future.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  Government  would  maintain  only  a 
minimum  floor  under  farm  prices  and  leave 
fanners  free  to  choose  what  to  plant  and  to 
sell  in  a  free  market. 

What  is  being  talked  of  is  a  farm  revolu- 
tion in  reverse.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say 
how  far  it  will  go,  but  it  is  a  long  step  even 
to  consider  employing  food  production  as  a 
prop>aganda  tool  and  a  lever  for  promotion 
of  peace. 


Shaping  Our  Long-Range  Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  urging  the  Congress  to  assume  its 
i-ightf  ul  role  in  participating  in  the  shap- 
ing of  our  long-range  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  continu- 
ing and  expanding  conflict  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  vast  maj- 
ority of  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port whatever  must  be  done  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  ending  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  against  South  Viet- 
nam, and  then  of  attempting  to  work  out 
some  honorable  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement under  which  its  citizens  will 
be  left  free  to  choose  and  shape  their 
own  destiny. 

So  far,  so  good — but,  though  the  Amer- 
ican people  undoubtedly  understand  that 


this  Is  our  primary  goal  ajid  overwhelm- 
ingly ^prove  of  It,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  they  have,  as  yet,  any  clear 
idea  of  how  long  it  may  take  to  reach 
such  a  result  nor  of  what  may  be  even- 
tually demanded  of  them  along  the  way. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  Is  so  is 
that,  up  to  now  at  least,  most  of  the  ini- 
tiative for  what  has  been  happening  in 
Vietnam  has  rested  with  the  aggressor. 
The  future  course  of  the  conflict  is  al- 
most impossible  to  predict  for  the  same 
basic  reason  and,  as  long  as  this  condi- 
tion prevails,  I  think  the  uneasiness  here 
at  home  over  this  new  and  strange  kind 
of  a  "war,"  and  the  vmcertainty  about 
what  we  are  getting  into,  is  bound  to 
increase  to  the  detriment  of  both  our  real 
and  our  apparent  national  resolution. 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  said  before 
on  several  occasions,  that  the  American 
people  need  and  deserve  to  be  told,  fully 
and  frankly,  why  this  war  must  be  fought 
and  why  It  must  be  won — "won"  In  the 
sense,  that  is,  that  the  President  now 
defines  our  possibility  of  success  in 
achieving  our  underlying  goal — and  I  am 
also  convinced  that  they  need  and  de- 
serve to  be  told,  with  equal  fullness  and 
frankness,  what  the  cost  of  such  success 
may  be  to  them. 

Until  this  has  been  done,  I  fear  that 
the  seeming  contradiction  that  may  ex- 
ist, here,  between  what  the  American 
people  want,  and  what  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for,  will  continue — and,  for  so  lone 
as  that  Is  so  in  any  degree,  the  posture  of 
the  United  States,  in  southeast  Asia  or 
elsewhere,  is  not  one  of  full  strength. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  mu.st 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  im- 
proving this  situation.  To  a  degree,  after 
a  rather  long  period  of  comparative 
silence,  he  has  been  attempting  to  do  so. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  press  confer- 
ences, nor  "off  the  record"  discussions 
with  either  congressional  leaders  or  rep- 
resentatives of  the  news  media,  or  inten- 
tional leaks  about  the  possibility  of  troop 
callups  and  so  on,  constitute  proper  ve- 
liicles  for  him  to  use  for  such  purposes. 

The  best  and,  traditionally  and  con- 
stitutionally, the  proper  vehicle  to  which 
the  President  should  turn  is  the  Con- 
gress itself — as  I  think,  eventually,  he 
will  have  to  do.  And,  if  I  am  correct  in 
this  assessment,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  tin 
sooner  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

And,  now,  mider  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material. 
I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  newspaper  con, - 
ments,  the  first  an  editorial  from  the 
July  16,  1965,  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  the  second  a  col- 
umn by  Tom  Wicker  as  appearing  in  t; it- 
New  York  Times  on  the  same  date : 
(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Julv 
16.  19651 
All   THE   Facts   on   Vietnam 

Now  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  determined  to  achieve  in 
Vietnam  those  military  ends  which  it  be- 
lieves are  right  and  necessary,  Washington 
faces  three  moral  and  practical  obligations. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  explain  more  con- 
vincingly to  the  American  people  and  the 
world  why  Washington  believes  this  war 
must  be  fought  and  won.  The  second  is  to 
tell  the  American  people  as  fully  and  a.-^ 
frankly  as  is  possible  what  this  war  will  de- 
mand  of  them.     The   third  is   to  win   that 
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war  with  the  utmost  speed  consistent  with 
decency  and  common  humanity. 

Although  we  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  difficulties,  both  dcnnestlc  and  for- 
eign, which  President  Johnson  faces  over 
Vietnam,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of 
these  three  obligations  are  yet  being  met. 
Washington's  explanations  on  American  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  have  left  far  too 
many  Americans  (to  say  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  the  world)  confused,  doubtful  and  la 
many  cases  even  indignant.  Washington 
has  deliberately  refrained  from  telling  the 
American  people  what  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon  well  know:  the  cost  of  vic- 
tory will  be  high,  the  road  to  victory  hard 
and  probably  long.  Finally,  the  present 
American  build-up  of  troops,  bases  and  ma- 
terial in  Vietnam  may  not  be  adequate  for 
even  a  long-drawn-out  effort  at  victory,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  swift  and  decisive  effort  to 
end  the  conflict. 

At  any  time,  anywhere,  and  \inder  any 
circumstance  war  is  a  heart-rending  human 
tragedy.  But  once  a  war  is  begun,  the  wisest 
and  most  merciful  procedvtre  is  to  win  that 
war  as  quickly  as  Is  consistent  with  every 
humane  consideration  left  the  warrior. 

Nor  vidll  anything  be  gained  by  falling  to 
Ije  utterly  frank  with  the  American  people. 
If  Vietnam  Is  to  require  larger  armed  forces, 
a  call-up  of  Reserve  units,  new  military  ap- 
propriations, the  sooner  and  more  fully  the 
American  people  are  told  of  this  the  better. 
At  present,  this  news  Is  coming  out  In  dribs 
and  drabs,  in  hints.  In  "leaked"  stories  and 
In  other  roundabout  ways.  It  Is  little  won- 
der that  the  American  people  seem  uncer- 
tain and  confused  about  what  is  going  on. 

We  believe  that  the  American  alms  of  pre- 
serving South  Vietnam's  independence,  of 
halting  outside  aggression  and  of  seeking  a 
negotiated  peace  with  honor  and  Justice  are 
right.  But  we  also  believe  that  these  may 
well  require  greater  sacrifices  than  Wash- 
ington has  yet  admitted.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  White  House  made  this  plain. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times,  July  16, 

1965] 

Washingtok:  How  Dekp  Is  the  River? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  July  15. — In  the  early  days  of 
his  Presidency.  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  supposed 
to  have  remarked  that  his  support  in  the 
country  was  like  a  western  river — wide  but 
shallow.  The  remark  probably  had  no  special 
relevance  to  the  specific  question  of  his  policy 
In  South  Vietnam,  but  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  the  depth  of  that  particular  river 
may  be  thoroughly  tested. 

The  best  efforts  of  poll  takers  and  the  In- 
formed opinion  of  reporters  and  others  who 
move  around  the  country  agree  that  the  Na- 
tion Is  supporting  the  expanded  war  In  South 
Vietnam  and  believes  with  Mr.  Johnson  that 
the  United  States  must  stick  to  its  guns 
against  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

THI  GOOD  PEOFLB 

It  Is  Likely  also,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  the  good  people  pursuing  their  business 
from  here  to  the  Pacific  coast  do  not  have  a 
detailed  understanding  of  what  Is  going  on, 
what  is  at  stake,  and  what  could  happen  In 
remote  southeast  Asia.  In  such  a  complex 
situation  the  people  have  rallied  round  the 
President,  taken  his  word  and  advice,  and 
acquiesced  in  his  management  of  things. 

In  the  postwar  world,  moreover.  It  has  not 
been  difficult  to  mobilize  American  opinion 
around  an  antl-Communlst  position,  and  It 
always  has  been  easy  to  evoke  the  patroltic 
fervor  of  Americans  when  their  flag  and  their 
boys  are  under  fire. 

But  wars  involving  mass  societies  In  the 
20th  century  with  Its  Instant  communica- 
tions and  propaganda  techniques  are  most 
easily  sustained  when  there  is  a  clear-cut  ob- 
jective. Franklin  Roosevelt's  demand  for 
"unconditional  surrender"  of  the  Axis  Powers 
may  have  been  unwise  In  the  long  view,  but 


it  provided  the  American  pepole  with  a  visible 
and  definable  target,  and  they  aimed  at  it 
unanimously  and  wholeheartedly. 

The  trouble  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  U 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  can  provide  no  such 
attractive  terminal  goal.  There  is  no  real 
battlefront  to  be  stabllzed  at  a  certain  line. 
There  Is  no  lost  and  occupied  territory  to  be 
regained.  There  Is  not  even  a  clearly  visible 
enemy  command  to  be  brought  to  Its  knees 
and  relieved  of  Its  swords. 

NO   RINGING   SLOGANS 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this 
repugnant  war  has  produced  no  rising  slogans 
and  no  confident  definitions  of  victory.  And 
that  may  be  why,  despite  the  evident  general 
support  for  the  President's  policy,  the  Viet- 
namese war  has  sicklied  o'er  the  American 
sky  with  the  pale  cast  of  imeasiness.  People 
want  something  tangible  to  fight  for. 

This  and  earlier  administrations  have 
worked  hard  to  provide  It.  A  clear  and  con- 
sistent American  goal  has  been  to  achieve  an 
end  to  aggression  and  subversion  against 
South  Vietnam. 

Beyond  that  Is  diplomatic  murk,  although 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  with  the 
endorsement  of  Dean  Rusk,  has  set  forth 
these  additional  fundamental  principles  for 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace: 

Freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  choose  and 
shape  its  ovra  destiny  without  outside  Inter- 
ference; an  end  to  South  Vietnamese  military 
action  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops;  and  effective  guarantees  for  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

Mr.  Rusk  added  that  If  these  principles 
were  realized.  North  and  South  Vietnam 
could  proceed  to  a  free  decision  on  the 
question  of  reunification. 

That  would  not  appear  to  rule  out  govern- 
ment participation  by  South  Vietnamese 
Vletcong  elements,  as  distinguished  from 
North  Vietnamese  Infiltrators.  It  does  not 
necessarily  reject  the  idea  of  International 
guarantees  partlaUy  shared  by  Communist 
powers.  It  at  least  opens  the  possibility  of 
South  Vietnam  being  voted  by  all  of  Indo- 
china Into  a  Communist  or  Tltolst  govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  reunification. 

Mr.  Johnson  probably  has  to  float  these'* 
notions  before  Hanoi,  Peiplng  and  Moscow, 
as  well  as  the  Vletcong  themselves.  If  he  is 
to  keep  open  the  faint  prospect  that  they 
eventually  might  consider  the  conference 
table  more  promising  or  less  punishing  than 
the  Jungle. 

OITR  BARGAINING  POSITION 

But  he  cannot  concede  such  points  in  ad- 
vance without  destroying  his  bargaining 
position  in  southeast  Asia — a  position  that 
already  needs  plenty  of  improvement.  Nor 
Is  It  likely  that  he  can  foresee  whether  any 
or  all  of  these  arrangements  might  become 
necessary  or  Impossible  or  even  advantageous. 

So  there  is  not,  and  probably  cant  be.  any 
inspiring  and  precise  definition  of  what  the 
war  is  all  about.  As  the  casualty  Ust 
lengthens,  this  might  turn  Mr.  Johnson's 
river  Into  a  dry  gulch  unless  the  American 
people  understand  that  the  problem  is  not 
so  simple  as  bringing  down  Hitler- or  getting 
the  missiles  out  of  Cuba. 


paxjeptively  editorialized  on  the  prob- 
lems of  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  editorial  serves  to  deflate  this  ad- 
ministration's extensive  campaign  de- 
signed to  promote  an  increase  in  Elast- 
West  trade  as  virtually  a  political  and 
economic  panacea  to  the  cold  war. 

As  the  editorial  concludes: 

One  of  the  greatest  cold  war  ironies  Is 
that  the  free  world  does  not  recognize  the 
threat  or  Ignores  It  to  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians In  the  mistaken  beUef  that  It  enhances 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Unless  there  la  more  recognition  of  this 
fact,  we  could  become  the  tools  of  our  own 
destruction. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record: 

(Prom  the  San  Gabriel  Valley   (Oelif)    Post 

Advocate.  July  13. 1965] 

Ant  "nuDE  WrrH  Reds  Helps  Fo« 

One  of  the  most  futile  cxa-clses  In  semaa- 
tica  of  our  generation  Is  whether  a  distinc- 
tion can  be  made  between  strategic  and  non- 
strategic  goods  so  far  as  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  Is  concerned. 

Without  the  trade  from  the  free  world, 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  have  reached  the 
position  of  Influence  and  power  she  wields 
today.  Whether  wheat  or  machinery,  trade 
to  the  Soviets  Is  a  political  weapon  for 
Marxist  domination  and  as  such  Is  strategic. 

The  Taiue  of  trade  with  the  free  world 
to  the  Soviets  was  clearly  outlined  recently 
In  a  speech  by  B.  F.  Coggan.  an  executive 
of  the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, who  has  traveled  extensively  In  Russia. 

"Russia,"  he  said,  "has  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  she  cannot  exist  unto  herself 
and  she  must  enter  the  world  marketplace. 
We  now  see  Marxism  turning  outward  and 
making  a  direct  contact  with  the  free  world 
through  the  window  of  trade. 

"Riissla  win  now  try  to  market  her  prod- 
ucts worldwide  in  an  effort  to  enlarge  Marxist 
Influence  throughout  the  world.  She  be- 
y  Ueves  that  world  trade  will  gain  her  time  to 
overtake  the  economic  progress  of  capitalistic 
countries  •  •  •  We  therefore  now  see  the 
Soviet  leaders  attaching  a  very  special  im- 
portance to  opening  up  trade  with  the  United 
States." 

One  of  the  greatest  cold  war  Ironies  is 
that  the  free  world  does  not  recognize  the 
threat  or  ignores  it  to  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  mistaken  belief  that  It  enhances 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Unless  there  Is  more  recognition  of*  this 
fact,  we  could  become  the  tools  of  oiu-  own 
destruction. 


Busiest  Execative— *^r.  Boston"— 42  Af- 
fiKations  for  Ralph  Lowell 


Any  Trade  With  Reds  Helps  Foe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or   CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.    LIPSCOMB.    Mr.    Speaker,   the 
Alhambra  Post  Advocate  of  July  13. 1965, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   XASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATH^S 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
editiofi  of  Poor's  Register  of  Corpora- 
tions, Directors,  and  Executives  shows 
that  the  Nation's  busiest  executive  is  a 
remarkable  Bostonian,  Ralph  Lowell. 

Mr.  Lowell  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co..  but  he 
is  also  a  director  or  officer  of  41  other 
corporations. 
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addition  to  all  of  these  activities. 

Lowell  l8  a  noted  patron  of  the  arts 

and  has  built  the  Lowell  Fund, 

to    assist   Harvard   students 

,000  to  $2  million. 

of  the  New  York  Herald 

wrote  an  interest  profile  of  Mr. 

I  would  like  to  share  it  with 

by  inserting  it  in  the  Rkcors  : 

]  ^xxcvTVrr — "Mb.    Bostm?" — 42    Ar- 

TV  lATIONS  roB  Raij>h  Lowzu. 
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(By  Ken  McKenna) 

Ralph  Lowell  somehow  is  divld- 

hours  between  Boston  Safe 

Trust  Ck).  and  41  other  ccH"pora- 

institutions  where  he  is  an  officer 


Information  concerning  the  public  life 
emerged  from  the  1965  edi- 
^oor's  Register  of  Corporations,  Di- 
Executives."    The  3,810-page  vol- 
g^lng  13  pounds,  was  published  yes- 
Standard  &  Poor's  Corp. 
the  facts  of  business  life  emerging 
publication : 

age  of  top-level  corporate  offi- 

llrectors  Is  increasing  rather  than 

An  age  study  of  the  listed  71 ,327 

the  average  age  of  executives 

by  4  percent  over  last  year. 

p>oesible  boost  from  the  space  age, 

Institute     of     Technology 

the  leading  10  colleges  and  luii- 

ittended   by   corporate   executives 

Harvard  was  an   easy  first. 

company  officers  listed.    Following 

Princeton,  and  the  University  of 


wcxnan  executive  was  Mary  A.  Mc- 

sfecretary   of   Georgia-Psu:iflc   Corp., 

al  io  an  officer  and/or  director  of  23 

CO  mpanles. 


&  Poor's  candidate  for  the  year's 

executive  Is  a  member  of  the 

New  England  Lowell  family.    Often 

"Mr.  Boston,"  he  has  demon- 

the  years  a  surprising  range  of 

LONG  LIST 

affliations  Include  John  Hancock  Mu- 

Insurance  Co.,  as  a  director;   New 

Medical   Center,  treasiirer;    Massa- 

nstltute  of  Technology,  life  mem- 

th  B  corporation;   Massachusetts  Hls- 

So  ;lety,  trustee,  and  Salvation  Army 

iatlo  a,  treasurer. 

klifb   a   director   of   Republic    Steel 
Av  :o   Corp.,    American    Brewing    Co., 
She;  aton  Corp.,  and  S.  Klein  Depart- 
StoJ  es. 


of  cultviral  pursuits,   he  was  an 

adtocate    of    educational     television 

(coDimerqial     television     plays     "down     to 

play  up  to  stimulate  or  instruct," 


he  backed  a  proposal  that  the 

Boston   Museum   of   Fine  Arts 

painting  and  Brancus  sculp - 

Now.  I  dont  believe  In 

liiodem  stuff  myself,  but  I'm  not 


1  rig  Ht 
fljianc: 


lal  figure,  his  batting  average 

ligh.    In  the  37  years  he  managed 

Fund,  organized  to  assist  students 

,  Its  assets  grew  from  $238,000  to 

or  concern  Is  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
>f  which  he  Is  chairman.     He  de- 


scribes the  trust  bank,  oldest  of  the  char- 
tered trust  companies  In  the  United  States, 
as  "a  bank  with  a  conscience." 

Mr.  Lowell  earned  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at 
Harvard,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1912  with 
Robert  Benchley,  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  and 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  The  executive,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  seventh  generation  of  his  f  ajnily  to 
attend  the  college,  was  later  elected  president 
of  the  Harvard  University  Board  of  Overseers. 

•When  we  say  college  here,  we  mean  Har- 
vard," he  said  a  few  weeks  ago.  "I  cant  think 
of  any  Lowells  who  dldnt  go." 

OLDER 

At  74.  Mr.  Lowell  is  in  an  age  category  that 
increased  this  year  in  "Poor's  Register"  of 
active  executives.  Some  8,303  executives  were 
listed  In  the  71-to-80  bracket,  almost  1,000 
more  than  last  year. 

The  number  of  working  businessmen  over 
80  also  rose,  by  50  percent  to  1,402.  In  the 
younger  categories,  the  number  of  executives 
declined.  Only  59  percent  of  the  officers  and 
directors  listing  their  age  (4,541  omitted  this 
fact)  were  In  the  21-to-60  area,  compared 
with  63  percent  in  1964. 

The  Register  is  shadowy  on  one  point. 
Harold  L.  Wyman,  Standard  &  Poor's  senior 
vice  president  In  charge,  pointed  out  that  the 
count  of  women  executives  (1.284)  was  based 
on  those  positively  identified  as  such. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  he  said,  a  great 
number  of  women  conceal  their  sex  by  re- 
porting only  initials. 


Sportsmen  Must  Bypass  Philadelphia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13,  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pui'su- 
ant  to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Apjjendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  grim  warning  apr>eaaT.ng  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  News  published 
monthly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  entitled  "Sportsmen  Must 
Bypass  Philadelphia." 

Citizens  across  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned about  the  kind  of  irresponsible 
legislation  directed  at  firearms  and  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

The  legislation  refened  to  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  requir- 
ing that  all  sporting  arms  purchased, 
transferred,  or  brought  into  the  city,  in- 
cluding rifles  and  shotguns,  be  registered 
and  may  not  be  legally  possessed  in  the 
county  without  first  presenting  the  own- 
er's name,  address,  fingerprints,  photo- 
graph, and  serial  number  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department  accompanied 
by  a  registration  fee  of  $1. 

Firearms  not  so  registered  may  be  con- 
fiscated and  the  owner  fined. 

This  is  simply  an  example  of  the'  direc- 
tion in  which  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
6628,  HJl.  1783,  S.  14,  and  the  so-called 
Dodd  bill,  S.  1591,  and  S.  1592.  is  taking 
this  Nation: 

Because  of  New  Gun  Law  Sportsmen  Must 
Bypass  Philadelphia 
(By  Charles  H.  Nehf) 

Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of  American 
Democracy,  is  now  in  the  onus  position  of 


also  giving  It  "the  kiss  of  death."  The  very 
Implication  of  the  ridlculoxu  new  restrictive 
gun  law  which  went  Into  effect  April  15  now 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  human  privileges 
granted  In  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Philadelphia  law  now  requires  that  all 
sporting  firearms  purchased,  transferred  or 
brought  Into  the  city.  Including  rifles  and 
shotguns,  be  registered  and  may  not  be  pos- 
sessed legaUy  In  the  county  without  first  pre- 
senting the  owner's  name,  address,  finger- 
prints, photograph  and  serial  number  to  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department.  Registra- 
tion fee  Is  $1.  Incidentally  guns  not  so 
registered  may  be  confiscated  and  the  owner 
fined. 

"This  law,"  as  stated  by  an  official  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  CkMnmisslon.  "will  im- 
pose serious  hardships  on  both  the  honest 
resident  sportsman  and  on  the  visiting 
hunter  or  target  shooter  who  is  temporarily 
in,  or  passing  through  the  city." 

"Out-of-state  sportsmen  are  particularly 
cautioned  to  keep  this  In  mind  when  travel- 
ing through  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
transportation  of  unregistered  firearms 
through  Philadelphia  constitutes  a  violation. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not 
a  Pennsylvania  law,  but  applies  onlv  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia." 

PUSHING   outward 

In  some  of  the  initial  discussion  of  the 
bill,  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  council- 
men  expressed  the  hope  that  similar  laws 
would  be  imposed  by  the  counties  of  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware,  and  Montgomery.  The 
heat  is  now  on  and  overtures  have  already 
been  made  to  the  county  commissioners  in 
the  districts  surrounding  Philadelphia. 

Just  where  does  this  leave  the  honest  law- 
abiding  sportsman?  It  places  him  out  in  left 
field  so  far  that  he  isn't  even  In  the  ball 
game  anymore. 

The  sportsmen,  as  repeated  many  times 
over,  are  as  much  concerned  vrtth  crime  as 
anyone.  Our  position  Is  that  absolutely  no 
amount  of  laws  for  registering  sporting  arms 
can  and  will  reduce  crimes.  Philadelphia 
and  every  other  part  of  the  country  will  con- 
tinue to  have  major  crimes  at  gunpoint,  in 
spite  of  all  the  laws  In  the  book. 

Do  criminals  register  firearms?  The  ansv  cr 
to  that  question  is  only  too  obvious. 

Let  us  Just  examine  a  few  of  the  nasty 
situations  which  now  sirise  under  this  abso- 
lutely worthless  gun  law : 

1.  Sets  up  an  autocratic  police  department ; 
The  issuance  of  permits  to  transport,  own  or 
transfer  sporting  firearms  now  rests  In  the 
hands  of  a  bureaucracy  which  smacks  on  the 
border  of  autocracy.  God  forbid,  but  the  first 
place  that  all  dictators  in  Europe  went  to 
disarm  the  people  was  to  the  bureau  of  arms 
registration.  Once  the  public  Is  deprived  of 
lawful  arms  then  we  become  the  victims  of 
might. 

Over  a  recent  weekend  my  wife  and  I  spent 
3  days  at  beautiful  Williamsburg,  Va.  Among 
many  impressions,  you  just  can't  help  but 
realize  that  the  very  basis  for  the  existeni-"? 
of  the  United  States  is  the  result  of  an  armcci 
citizenry. 

2.  Avoid  Philadelphia  airports  in  makins' 
your  trip  west:  Sportsmen  of  the  Lehigh  V;il- 
ley  must  now  forget  the  Philadelphia  Airport 
and  arrange  their  big  game  hunting  trips  to 
the  Far  West  and  Alaska  here  at  the  Allen- 
town  Airport.  TWA  and  United  now  have 
direct  routes  out  of  Allentown  and  you  can 
pick  up  your  Jet  accommodations  at  either 
Pittsburgh  or  Chicago. 

3.  Bypass  Philadelphia  on  your  waterfowl 
trips  to  the  shore:  The  hundreds  of  Lehigh 
Valley  sportsmen  who  use  the  Schuylkill  Ex- 
pressway and  Walt  Whitman  Bridge  to  the 
shore  for  waterfowl  hunting  must  now  give 
Philadelphia  a  wide  berth.  The  couple  of 
bucks  we  poured  Into  eating  meals  along 
the  way  will  be  spent  elsewhere. 
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4.  Worth  a  good  test  case:  Sportsmen  are 
now  aware  of  what  an  uninformed  city  coun- 
cil can  do  and  are  more  united  than  ever. 
We  are  all  standing  by  for  a  test  case  of 
this  ordinance.  Keep  In  mind  how  success- 
ful we  were  in  overruling  oidinances  on  con- 
trolled hunting. 

5.  Slowly  disarm  the  public:  People  will 
get  so  sick  and  tired  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  possession  of  gvuis  that  they  wUl 
slowly  get  rid  of  them.  This  will  be  a  para- 
dise for  crime,  the  innocent  citizen  will  be 
without  a  weapon  of  protection  and  the 
hoods,  gangsters,  and  their  compatriots  will 
ride  herd. 

There  are  plenty  of  laws  already  on  the 
books  to  fight  crime.  Let's  get  biosy  and  en- 
force them — not  using  the  honest  law-abid- 
ing citizen  as  the  scapegoat. 


Dean  of  the  Hon*e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  following  well- 
deserved  editorial  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Journal-American  of 
July  15.  1965. 

All  of  us  are  honored  to  serve  with  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  editorial  refers, 
the  dean  of  the  House,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  York  Eman- 
uel Celler. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dean  of  the  House 

Among  the  many  contributions  of  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat,  of 
Brooklyn,  during  his  43  years  of  service,  we 
must  reckon  among  the  most  significant  the 
sponsorship  and  adoption  of  three  constitu- 
tional amendments.    These  are: 

The  granting  of  the  vote  in  presidential 
elections  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  poll  tax  In  Federal  elections,  and 
the  filling  of  the  constitutional  gap  In  the 
matter  of  presidential  Inability. 

The  first  two  p>assed  Congress  June  16, 
1960,  and  August  27,  1962,  respectively,  and 
were  ratified  by  the  States  on  AprU  3,  1961, 
and  January  23,  1964,  respectively.  The  third 
one  was  adopted  by  the  House  last  June  30, 
and  by  the  Senate  on  July  6. 

No  other  chairman  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  to  his  credit  the  shaping  of  three 
constitutional  amendments.  This  is  a  high 
proportion  when  we  consider  that,  eicludlng 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  only  15  constitutional 
amendments  have  passed  the  Congress  since 
its  Inception. 

The  statement  of  Representative  Carl 
Albert,  majority  leader,  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  June  30,  Is  Indeed,  well  merited : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  memorable  day  In 
the  history  of  the  House  and  In  the  life  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  ever  to 
serve  in  the  House.  The  House  has  just 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  dealing  with  presiden- 
tial disability  and  succession,  which  has 
been  managed  from  its  beginning  by  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Celler. 

"Also  of  historical  significance  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  third  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  has  been  shepherded  through 
the  House  by  ovu*  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York." 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Endorses  Urbu 
Transport  Research 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  14 
edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
carries  an  editorial  endorsing  legisla- 
tion I  recently  introduced  (H.R.  9200) 
requiring  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
undertake  a  2 -year,  $20  million  research 
■program  to  achieve  a  technological 
breakthrough  In  the  development  of  new 
urban  transportation  systems. 

The  editorial  says  the  "proposal  makes 
a  good  deal  of  sense"  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  and  the  fact  that 
no  one  bift  the  Federal  Government  can 
undertake  a  research  program  of  the 
required  magnitude. 

The  new  systems  would  be  designed 
to  carry  people  quickly,  safely,  and  eco- 
nomically from  place  to  place  within 
urban  areas,  without  polluting  the  air 
and  In  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  for  Individual  transport. 
This  effort  would  complement  the  mass 
transportation  grant  program  already 
administered  by  HHFA  which  helps 
cities  buy  new  equipment  for  existing 
facilities,  or  set  up  new  bus  or  subway 
systems. 

Nine  other  Members  have  joined  as 
cosponsors:  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ashley],  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Cabell]  ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxjlter],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen- 
thal], the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan],  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

The  editorial  follows: 

For  a  Transit  Breakthrough 

Legislation  calling  for  a  crash  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  types  of  public  mass 
transportation  systems  has  been  offered  In 
Congress  by  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
of  Milwaukee,  and  eight  other  urban-area 
Democrats,  including  Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Sulxi- 
VAN,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Stoney  R.  Yates,  of 
Chicago.  Given  the  urgency  of  the  urban 
transit  problem  and  the  clear  Inability  of 
anyone  except  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  the  effort  to  achieve  a  technological 
breakthrough  In  this  field,  the  proposal 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

What  is  aimed  at  Is  not  merely  engineer- 
ing advances  on  existing  rail  and  bus  sys- 
tems, but  the  development  of  wholly  new 
systems  more  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
the  times — "high-speed,  noiseless,  nonpollut- 
ing,  economical,"  as  one  proponent  put  it  in 
a  House  speech.  Representative  Retjss  re- 
ported on  one  such  possibility,  the  commu- 
car.  which  has  been  proposed  In  rough  out- 
line by  scientists  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  commucar  would  be  a 
small  lightweight  vehicle  carrying  two  to  four 
passengers  capable  of  being  driven  Independ- 
ently on  its  own  power  at  50  miles  an  hour 
and  along  special  electric-powered  guldeways 
at  up  to  100  miles  an  hour;  It  co\ild  be 
parked  in  downtown  racks. 


Costly  research  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  the  commucar,  or  alterna- 
tive proposals.  Neither  private  industry  nor 
the  States  have  the  resources  to  tackle  a 
problem  of  this  magnitude.  Mr.  Reuss  and 
his  colleagues  would  make  available  $10  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  2  years.  This  is 
adequate  but  still  a  drop  In  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  the  $15.5  billion  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  spend  next  year  on  re- 
search and  development.  Including  $7  billion 
for  defense  and  $5  billion  for  space. 

As  Mr.  Reuss  has  pointed  out,  an  efficient 
urban  transportation  system  would  reduce 
the  air  pollution  problem,  caused  in  no  small 
measure  by  automotive  exhavist  fumes; 
greatly  reduce  accidents  on  the  highways; 
slash  the  excessive  cost  of  commuting  by 
automobile  and  reverse  the  trend  to  a  grow- 
ing urban  ugliness  catised  by  parking  lots 
and  highways.  It  also  would  xmclog  urban 
arteries  and  help  make  the  urban  areas  that 
produce  so  much  of  the  Nations  taxable 
wealth  pleasant  and  efficient  places  in  which 
to  live  and  do  business. 


Nigerian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Adebo  Sainted  by  Horton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday, it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  take  part  in  a  very  impressive  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Federation  of  Negro 
Women's  Clubs  in  my  home  community 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  guest  of  honor 
on  this  occasion  was  His  Excellency, 
Chief  S.  O.  Adebo,  Ambassador  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  Nations.  The 
Ambassador  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  Both  were  greeted  warmly  by  my 
fellow  Rochesterians. 

The  Invocation  for  the  luncheon  which 
Ambassador  Adebo  addressed,  was  de- 
livered by  my  long  time  friend,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  L.  Whltaker  of  the  Mount  Olivet 
Baptist  Church.  Another  distinguished 
constituent.  Dr.  Carl  W.  Zuehlke,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rochester  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies. The  president  of  the  Rochester 
Federation  of  Negro  Women's  Clubs.  Mrs. 
Cullen  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Rhoda  Town- 
send,  regional  president,  of  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
delivered  welcoming  remarks  and  Mrs. 
Sophie  G.  Divers,  the  wHnmunity  rela- 
tions adviser  for  the  city  of  Rochester 
Introduced  Ambassador  Adebo.  Follow- 
ing the  Ambassador's  address,  Rochester 
Mayor  Prank  T.  Lamb  oflBcially  welcomed 
our  esteemed  visitor  and  the  program 
was  concluded  with  the  benediction  of 
Rabbi  Robert  Segal  of  Temple  Sinai. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  sharing  with  my 
colleagues  the  summary  of  Ambassador 
Adebo's  address,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  excerpt  from  Mrs.  Divpr's  In- 
troduction of  the  Ambassador  for  Its 
value  In  establishing  the  Impressive  back 
ground  of  education  and  Government 
service  which  Ambassador  Adebo  brings 
to  his  Important  diplomatic  post: 

He  iB  a  great  and  wise  man.  He  attended 
grammar  school  in  his  native  land  and  holds 
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I  have  deliberately  avoided  simply  calling 
these  theee  nations  "nonallned,"  for  non- 
allnement  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  It 
only  serves  the  world  if  It  Is  accompanied  by 
the  strength  and  the  determination  to  stand 
for  truth  and  Justice. 

The  youthfulness  of  the  new  nations  is 
itself  an  asset.  Like  youthful  individuals, 
they  possess  an  Idealism  which  if  It  some- 
times strikes  the  more  experienced  as  un- 
realistic is  indeed  essential  to  restore  a  sense 
of  purpose  to  our  world.  The  new  nations 
believe  more  strongly  In  peace,  than  the 
older  nations  seem  to  do.  They  believe  that 
a  new  world  is  necessary.  And  they  think  it 
can  be  created.  And  they  are  ready  to  co- 
operate in  its  creation. 

The  world  of  the  nuclear  bomb  is  not  a 
world  in  which  nations  can  any  longer 
afford  to  fight  it  out.  So,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  parading  of  military  might,  the 
near-deiflcation  of  military  conquerors,  must 
cease.  We  must  break  with  all  this  if,  as 
the  opening  words  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  put  It,  we  are  "to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war." 

But  the  warless  world  which  the  new  na- 
tions seek  is  not  a  static  world,  a  world  of 
the  "status  quo.  They  seek  a  world  of 
change,  but  of  change  brought  about  by 
peaceful  methods,  the  methods  prescribed 
in  Chapter  VI  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
for  the  "pacific  settlement  of  disputes",  plus 
"international  cooperation  in  solving  inter- 
national problems  of  an  economic,  social, 
cultiu^l,  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in 
promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion",  as  set  out  in  article  1 
of  that  charter. 

The  responsibility  for  the  creation  of  this 
new  brave  world  of  the  future  is,  of  course, 
that  of  all  nations,  small  and  great,  old  and 
new.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  groups  of  individuals.  My 
tribute  goes  to  the  Federation  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs  of  Rochester  for  the  way  In 
which  they  are  playing  their  part  in  this 
crusade,  the  promotion  of  national  as  well 
as  International  understanding  and  coop- 
eration. 


Adiai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinary 
language  seems  strangely  inadequate  in 
expressing  the  sorrow  of  the  American 
people  upon  the  untimely  passing  of 
Adlai  Stevenson.  In  the  career  of  this 
great  AmericaJi  every  act  was  charac- 
terized by  unassuming  dignity,  yet  his 
own  natural  eloquence  will  itself  serve 
as  the  most  lasting  tribute  to  his  mag- 
nificent work.  In  his  life  there  was  the 
grace  of  dignity  coupled  with  rare  in- 
tellectual Insight,  but  qualities  of  the  ac- 
ademic were  blended  with  a  profound, 
sympathetic  imderstanding  of  the  hu- 
man condition.  His  voice,  though  always 
restrained  and  measured,  was  both 
prophetic  and  genuinely  realistic;  few 
who  heard  his  articulation  of  the  loftiest 
national  principles  will  be  able  to  forget. 
Each  coming  year  will  add  to  the  memory 
and  the  impact  of  his  words.  Among 
them  were  these: 


The  most  important  single  event  in  our 
history  Is  that  it  is  our  tm-n  to  be  freedom's 
champion,  indeed  her  shield  and  sanctuary 
•  •  •  A  consciousness  of  the  limits  of  our 
wisdom  is  our  best  companion  because  it  is 
the  root  of  responsibility  •  •  •  let  us  dream 
of  a  world  in  which  all  states,  great  and' 
small,  work  together  for  the  peaceful  flower- 
ing of  the  republic  of  man. 

With  an  imalterable  commitment  to 
the  furtherance  of  human  integrity, 
marked  by  a  largeness  able  to  withstand 
the  demands  of  rigorous  introspection 
and  esteemed  for  the  patient  humor  and 
incisive  wit  and  mature  wisdom,  Adlai 
Stevenson  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
those  who  cherished  his  convictions  of  a 
world  united  in  peace  and  harmony. 


Executive  Corps  Starts  Writing  Success 
Story  in  Its  First  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  stirring  examples  of  the  role  that 
private  industry  can  play  In  our  foreign 
aid  effort  is  the  International  Executive 
Ser^ace  Corps.  Dozens  of  experienced 
and  successful  businessmen  have  been, 
putting  their  talents  and  skills  to  work 
for  the  growing  industries  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

The  corps  deals  directly  with  the  com- 
panies concerned  and  has  produced  out- 
standing results  in  all  of  its  projects. 
Started  at  the  suggestion  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  president,  David  Rockefel- 
ler, and  now  under  the  full-time  direction 
of  Prank  Pace,  Jr.,  the  Executive  Sei-v- 
ice  Corps  demonstrates  what  private  re- 
sources can  do  to  Improve  management 
techniques  and  build  the  morale  of  the 
new  Industries  of  the  new  nations. 

I  insert  a  fine  article  by  Douglas  W. 

Cray  in  the  business  section  of  the  New 

York  Times  yesterday  in  the  Record: 

Executive    Cchips    Starts    WBrriNG    Success 

Story  in  Its  F'nisT  Year 

(By  Douglas  W.  Cray) 

Contrary  to  form,  a  chance  to  catch  up  on 
"a  little  fishing"  was  not  uppermost  in  the 
plans  of  George  F.  Salman,  of  Manhasset*  . 
Long  Island,  when  he  retired  2  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  56.  as  controller  of  the  Minerals 
&  Chemicals  Philipp  Corp.,  an  international 
trading  corporation. 

Yet  today,  fresh  from  a  3 -month  tour  of 
volunteer  service  in  Peru,  Mr.  Salman  has 
brought  back  a  tale  that  makes  minnows 
out  of  any  conventional  entries  in  a  fishing 
derby  for  retirees. 

With  the  help  of  the  recently  organized 
International  Executive  Service  Corps,  a 
kind  of  business  executives'  Peace  Corps, 
Mr.  Salman  found  himself  in  the  vrtialing 
business. 

Dturlng  his  stay  with  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  a  small,  struggling  shore-station 
whaling  company  in  Port  Paita,  Peru,  Mr. 
Salman  acquired  enough  whaling  lore  and 
whaling  Industry  data  to  fill  a  book. 

Instead  of  writing  one,  he  shared  his 
newly  acquired  knowledge  In  detailed  re- 
ports with  the  company,  which  had  been 
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looking  for  ways  to  diversify  a  product  long 
confined  to  sperm  oil  and  whale  meat. 

Mr.  Salman  describee  his  tour  as  "a  meet 
rewarding  experience." 

The  general  manager  of  the  whaling  com- 
pany foimd  It  more  than  Just  personaUy 
"rewarding."  In  a  recent  letter  to  (^cials 
of  the  executive  corps,  he  asserted  that  the 
help  Mr.  Salman  provided  "will  save  our  In- 
dustry from  economic  collapse;  will  create 
new  Job  opportunities;  will  permit  our  In- 
dustry to  advance  to  manufacturing  activi- 
ties [and]  will  help  the  country's  economy, 
including  the  Inflow  of  foreign  currencies." 

DISTINGUISHED    GROUP 

The  International  Executive  Service  Corps, 
which  was  formally  organized  last  January, 
has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
have  re«»tved'«tiany  such  letters.  But  If  the 
plans  of  the  distinguished  group  of  U.S. 
corporate  executives  who  founded  it  work 
out,  the  organization  will  eventually  have 
400  to  500  projects  like  the  one  Mr.  Salman 
participated  in  going  on  each  year. 

As  the  executive  corps  states  In  a  new 
brochure  for  prospective  "client"  companies 
in  developing  nations: 

"lECS  la  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
directed  and  managed  by  businessmen.  Its 
primary  objective  is  to  help  Improve  the  per- 
formance of  privately  owned  commercial  en- 
terprises in  developing  countries  essentially 
in  the  fields  of  general  management,  produc- 
tion, marketing  and  financial  control.  lECS 
makes  available  on  request  experienced  ex- 
ecutives for  limited  periods  of  time,  usually 
3  to  0  months,  to  advise  the  managment  of 
enterprises  seeking  assistance,  and  to  help 
implement  the  recommendations  made. 
ICES  deals  directly  with  individual  busi- 
nesses, and  not  through  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  host  country." 

The  idea  for  this  kind  of  gray-flannel,  pri- 
vately operated  Peace  Corps  was  first  voiced 
in  1963  by  .Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Democrat, 
of  Indiana,  and,  that  same  year,  by  David 
RockefeUer,  president  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  in  the  keynote  address  at  the  13th  an- 
nual International  Management  Congress. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  said:  "It  is  my  suggestion 
that  private  companies  in  the  industrialized 
nations — in  addition  to  pursuing  their  own 
Investment  opportunities  abroad — volunteer 
to  send  members  of  their  management  to 
work  in  the  developing  areas." 

He  called  for  what  he  termed  a  "managerial 
task  force  of  free  enterprise." 

By  June  1964,  the  project  was  being  hailed 
by  President  Johnson  as  an  "inspiring  ex- 
ample of  sane  and  sensible,  responsible  and 
constructive  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise." 

Besides  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  chairman,  di- 
rectors include  Sol  M.  Llnowitz,  chairman  of 
Xerox  Corp.;  Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman  of 
Time,  Inc.;  Lawrence  Litchfield,  Jr..  chair- 
man of  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  Ralph  A. 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
and  David  A.  Shepherd,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey). 

Prank  Pace,  Jr.,  Is  the  full-time  paid  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  whose  nine  full- 
time  staff  members  are  mostly  retired  cor- 
porate executives.  The  organization  has  its 
headquarters  at  720  Fifth  Avenue. 

HEAVY    SCHEDULE 

The  executive  corps  has  completed  4 
projects,  has  1 1  more  in  progress  and  another 
30  approved.  A  total  of  44  projects,  that  is 
pleas  for  managerial  assistance  from  private 
companies  in  developing  countries,  have 
been  approved  and  37  more  are  under  study. 

Essentially  what  the  companies  or  clients 
are  seeking  is  the  managerial  experience  and 
background  of  senior  and  retired  U.S.  corpo- 
rate executives. 

The  corps  has  a  contract  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  whereby  the 
initial  financing  of  the  venture  Is  in  part 
met  by  AID  funds,    AID  will  meet  75  per- 


cent of  the  nonproject  coets  and  80  percent 
of  the  project  costs  during  fiscal  1966. 

An  additional  $100,000  In  ezpenaes  baa  been 
raised  by  the  orgazilzatloii  In  a  limited  fund- 
raising  effort  In  the  UJS.  business  community. 

Eventually,  the  endeavor  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  its  staff,  100  percent  backed  by  private 
enterprise. 

A  volunteer  like  Mr.  Salman — there  are 
some  300  volunteers  who  have  been  fully 
screened  and  processed — receives  no  pay  for 
his  tour  of  service  with  a  "cllen+"  company 
that  might  be  In  the  Middle  East,  Latin 
America  or  the  Far  East. 

The  client  pays  the  corps  a  fee  for  his 
managerial  services  equivalent  to  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  pay  In  its  country  for  such  a 
senior  management  officer.  The  volunteer, 
in  turn,  receives  only  daily  expenses  for  him- 
self and,  on  occasion,  his  wife. 

If  the  client  is  able  to  meet  such  an  ex- 
pense he  is  also  expected  to  pay  for  the 
volunteer's  travel  expenses  to  and  from  his 
temporary  place  of  service. 

So  far,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  clients 
who  have  approached  the  corps  for  assist- 
ance are  producing  companies  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  whose  output  ranges 
from  drugs  and  shoes  to  furniture  and  au- 
tomotive parts. 

Other  companies  are  in  the  retail  business, 
insurance,  development  banking  and  various 
service  or  commercial  ventures. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    NOTED 

Mr.  Salman,  drawing  from  his  acquaint- 
ances in  the  international  business  commu- 
nity, was  able  to  obtain  data  on  how  another 
whaling  ccunpany,  in  Africa,  had  diversified 
Its  production  to  include  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  business  in  meat  extracts. 

He  ttimed  this  data  over  to  the  company 
that  he  worked  6  days  a  week  with. 

Another  returned  volunteer,  who  plans  to 
retxim  for  another  assignment  this  fall.  Is 
Otto  G.  Berwind,  who  managed  a  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Oo.  store  in  Pittsburgh  for  20 
years. 

He  helped  a  large  retail  operation  In  David, 
Panama,  set  up  a  credit  operation  and  te- 
vamp  its  management  <^>eration8  so  that  op- 
erating division  heads  were  rei»«sented  on 
the  board  instead  of  simply  members  ot  the 
family. 

"To  me,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  last  week, 
"the  most  significant  achievenaent  so  far  Is 
that  our  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  workability  ot  the  concept  of  an  execu- 
tive service  corps  on  a  worldwide  scale." 

"Our  returnees  so  far  have  all  indicated  • 
desire  to  return  again  for  another  assign- 
ment," Mr.  Pace  said  last  week. 

The  combinatim  of  an  active  alumni  and 
a  mounting  deelre  oo.  the  part  of  individual 
companies  in  developing  cotmtries  for  skiUed 
managerial  assistance  indicates  that  the  ex- 
ecutive corps  has  an  active  future  ahead  of  it. 

In  the  words  of  another  volunteer,  back 
from  a  tour  of  service  In  Panama: 

"There  Is,  of  course,  also  the  feeling  of  self- 
satisfaction  in  having  made  a  contributicm 
to  what  I  consider  a  necessary  and  worthy 
caiise.  Equally  important  Is  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  of  having  taken  on  a  challenge 
and  beating  It." 


Trade  Ezpansioii  Act  Needs  OTerkanling 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  had  misgivings  about  our  foreign 


trade  policy  and  particularly  about  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This  act 
was  run  through  Congress  as  a  result  of 
promises,  pressures,  and  deals,  without 
proper  consideration  of  the  contents  of 
the  act  itself. 

As  we  all  know,  the  new  legislation  was 
to  mark  a  new  departure  by  providing  ad- 
justment assistance  for  the  industries 
and  labor  elements  that  have  been  or  will 
be  injured  by  tariff  reductions.  This  was 
the  part  of  the  legislation  that  would 
make  it  palatable  to  labor.  In  fact,  lead- 
ers of  labor  based  their  suiHX>rt  of  the 
legislation  on  the  promise  of  relief  con- 
tained in  the  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
vision. 

By  now  we  know  that  the  prcmiise  of 
ad j  ustment  assistance  was  a  vacuum .  In 
a  succession  of  17  cases  filed  before  the 
Tariff  C<»mnission  subject  to  the  new 
law  none  survived  the  steep  exactions  of 
the  law.  Each  applicant  was  under  the 
need  to  prove  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
much  more  stringent  than  was  called  for 
In  the  preceding  escap>e  clause  that  was 
discarded  by  the  act.  Instead  of  making 
relief  more  readily  available  to  Injured 
industries  or  labor  gromis,  the  door  was 
shut  tight.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  today 
there  is  no  remedy  for  Injury  suffered  by 
a  domestic  Industry  or  Its  workers  from 
import  competition.  What  was  de- 
scribed as  a  relaxation  of  requirements 
for  a  remedy  was  in  fact  a  shutout. 

I  myself  was  not  In  favor  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  do  not  favor  it  now. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  Inexcusable  policy 
to  set  out  to  hurt  our  eocmomic  enter- 
prises through  the  operation  of  a  law  that 
should  not  have  been  passed  in  the  first 
place  and  then  coming  to  the  rescue  with 
the  resources  of  the  Naticxial  Treasury. 
However,  having  adopted  such  a  law  on  a 
promise  of  improving  the  existing  meas- 
ures of  relief  while  In  fact  closing  the 
door  complete  does  not  add  up  to  ac- 
ceptable practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  act  of 
1962  is  In  urgent  need  of  amendment. 
The  present  tariff  cutting  negotiations 
now  underway  In  Geneva,  although  lag- 
ging Just  now,  should  be  prevoited  from 
Inflicting  heavy  damage  on  mcMie  of  our 
industries.  "Rie  legislation  that  J  iHt>- 
pose  together  with  other  Members  would 
Introduce  some  degree  of  caution  in  pro- 
ceedings that  otherwise  would  produce 
Incalculable  harm.  I  say  this  because 
the  tariff  negotiations,  while  not  yet  very 
far  advanced,  are  proceeding  on  the  basis 
of  a  50-percent  tariff  cut  across  the 
board,  with  a  mere  handful  of  exceptions. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  some 
products  that  could  perhaps  stand  such  a 
cut  without  being  compelled  as  a  matter 
of  survival  to  resort  to  very  drastic  cost- 
reducing  steps  that  tn  turn  will  be  bad 
for  the  economy,  especially  employment, 
or  moving  more  of  their  operaticms 
abroad,  or  both.  Others — seme  that 
could  perhaps  withstand  a  cut  of  20  or 
30  percent — ^would  become  overexposed  if 
they  were  cut  the  full  50  percent.  It  was 
this  possilrtlity  that  led  Congress  in  1962 
to  provide  for  extensive  public  hearings 
before  the  actual  negotlaticMis  began. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Joining  in  Introduc- 
ing would  do  what  we  apparently  did  not 
do  explicitly  enough  in  1962.    It  would 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  branch  by 
thus  treating  the  Tariff  Commission, 
which  Is  a  creature  of  Congress,  estab- 
lished to  do  some  of  the  work  of  Congress, 
with  what  amounts  to  contempt  merely 
Illustrates  how  far  that  branch  has 
moved  toward  virtual  autonomy  in  regu- 
lating the  foreign  commerce  of  this  coim- 
try.  Although  this  is  a  clear  and  undis- 
puted constitutional  function  of  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  has  be- 
come increasingly  high-handed  in  its 
usurpation  of  this  power.  The  nullifica- 
tion of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  carrying  out  the  prepara- 
tory steps  set  forth  In  the  law  as  a  guide 
to  the  negotiators,  represents  only  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  abuses  of  power  by 
the  executive  branch  in  this  field. 

Unfortunately  this  high-handedness  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to 
many  of  our  industries.  The  self -justifi- 
cation of  the  executive  branch  In  this 
instance  can  only  rest  on  the  theoretical 
assumption,  so  widely  made  by  doctrin- 
aire economists,  that  American  industry 
and  agriculture  are  able  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers  with  only  a  fringe  of 
exceptions.  These  exceptions  are  re- 
garded as  inefficient  domestic  producers 
or  manufacturers  and  are  therefore  not 
entitled  to  protection.  They  are  merely 
to  be  helped  to  get  out  of  their  present 

lines  of  production  into  something  else 

something  that  is  never  specified  and 
never  indicated  even  vaguely  because  no 
one  knows  what  it  is. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Baring],  said  not  many  days  ago,  there  is 
no  place  for  producers  of  livestock  such 
as  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  to  go  except  to 
the  cities  if  they  are  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  imports.  These  are  among  the 
leading  pursuits  in  my  own  district. 
Only  a  year  ago  meat  imports  had  risen 
so  sharply  that  many  cattle  producers 
were  in  distress.  If  a  halt  had  not  been 
called  on  the  Imports,  ruin  on  a  broad 
scale  woiild  have  descended  over  the 
ranching  areas  of  the  Southwest  and 
West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  more  than  tiresome 
to  hear  from  the  mouths  of  economists 
the  accusation  of  inefficiency  whenever 
a  domestic  Industry  is  unable  to  compete 
with  imports.    The  accusation  is  singu- 
larly mept,  lacking  in  sympathy  for  do- 
mestic enterprise  and  smacking  of  out- 
right sadism.    The  very  ones  who  exhibit 
this  attitude  are  often  those  who  purport 
to  give  their  support  to  high  wages  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  social  benefits  of 
all  kinds,  whUe  deploring  unemployment 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  this  country  led 
the  world  in  productivity  per  man-hour 
both  in  our  factories  and  mills  and  in 
our  agricultural  pursuits.    It  was  not  in- 
efficiency that  put  us  at  a  disadvantage 
m  wool  growing  or  animal  husbandry 
It  was  the  same  factor  that  puts  our 
merchant  marine  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  foreign-flag  vessels-  the 
same  factor  that  has  called  for  a  subsidy 
to  cotton  and  wheat  growers  and  that  has 
led  to  the  great  increase  in  foreign  in- 
vestment by  scores  of  our  great  indus- 
tries.  In  other  words,  It  was  higher  costs 
traceable  directly  to  higher  wages. 

While  foreign  countries  were  relatively 
backward  in  the  technology  and  methods 
of  production  we  were  able,  with  the 
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help  of  the  tariff,  to  compete  because 
of  our  generally  higher  productivity 
Now  ovu-  tariff  protection  has  been 
greatly  lowered,  thanks  to  the  Trade 
Agreement  program,  and  the  technology 
of  other  countries,  especially  the  leading 
industrial  countries  has  been  vastly  im- 
proved. With  our  tariff  affording  much 
less  protection  and  with  the  higher  pro- 
ductivity of  other  countries  pressing  us 
our  previous  competitive  capacity  has 
been  lowered. 

It  is  often  said  that  wages  abroad  have 
risen  sharply;  and  that  is  true,  especially 
in  Europe  and  Japan;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  overtaken  us.    Par 
from  it.    Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  our 
own  wages  have  not  stood  still.    In  one 
year's  time  our  average  industrial  wages 
have  increased  9  cents  per  hour.-  They 
moved  from  $2.53  per  hour  In  June  1964 
to  $2.62  per  hour  In  June  r965.    This 
was  an  increase  of  3.4  percent;  but  in 
Japan  a  9-cent  increase  would  be  in  the 
order  of  a  25-percent  increase  and  in 
Europe  one  of  10  to  15  percent.    The 
big  increases  we  hear  of  from  aborad  are 
in  percentages,  not  in  actual  cents.    At 
the  rate  of  difference  in  wage  rises  in 
the  past  few  years  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  it  will  be 
many  years  before  they  come  to  parity 
with  us.    Meantime,  because  of  the  esca- 
lation of  productivity  abroad,  benefited 
greatly  by  their  access  of  our  technology 
we   will  remain   at  a   competitive   ad- 
vantage in  many  lines;  and  we  may  ex- 
pect these  instances  to  increase. 

Should  we  then  reduce  our  wages?    Is 
that  what  is  implied  by  those  who  are 
so  impatient  over  our  inability  to  com- 
pete cost  wise?    Presimxably  we  should 
let  our  merchant  marine  disappear  from 
the  high  seas.    Yet,  can  anyone  possibly 
believe  that  we  are  less  efficient  ship- 
builders and  ship  operators  than  other 
other  countries?     How  is  it  then  that 
those  of  our  ships  that  transfer  to  foreign 
flags  are  able  to  compete?    The  argu- 
ment is  transparent.  It  is  not  inefficiency 
of  either  shipbuilding  or  ship  operation 
that  is  at  fault.    It  is  our  wage  and  our 
living  standards.    What  is  true  of  our 
merchant  marine,  with  respect  to  which 
construction  and  operating  subsidies  take 
the  place  of  a  tariff,  is  true  of  numerous 
others  of  our  Industries. 

Should  we  listen  to  those  who  would 
throw  all  our  Industries  that  cannot  com- 
pete with  Imports  Into  the  ashcan,  we 
should  embark  on  the  most  severe  wage- 
cutting  campaign  ever  practiced  In  the 
history  of  man.  This  is  the  force  of  the 
critics'  counsel,  and  yet  these  critics  of 
our  industries  pose  as  friends  of  labor. 
Their  counsel,  if  followed  much  longer, 
will  do  more  to  damage  American  wage 
standards  than  any  right-to-work  law 
would  ever  produce. 

If  I  were  opposed  to  the  American 
wage  leVel  I  would  say,  by  all  means,  take 
down  the  tariff  and  expose  our  industries 
and  agriculture  to  the  onslaught  of  for- 
eign low-wage  competition.  A  50-per- 
cent reduction  such  as  is  contemplated 
under  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
would  not  go  all  the  way.  but  It  would  go 
a  long  way  to  throtUe  the  American 
wage  standard.  If  we  wish  to  level  the 
American  economy  down  to  the  level  of 
our  competitors,  or  to  Impose  on  it  a 
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standstill  until  they  come  abreast  of  us, 
that  would  be  the  way  to  do  It. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  Inflationary  wage 
increases  in  our  own  economy  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  measuring  our  Industrial 
efficiency  by  our  Inability  to  compete 
with  Imports;  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
reducing  wages  in  order  to  become  com- 
petitive with  imports.  Those  who  would 
impose  a  handicap  on  our  competitive- 
ness to  the  point  of  demanding  that  we 
must  be  two  or  three  or  five  times  as  pro- 
ductive, which  is  to  say  that  many  times 
as  efficient,  as  foreign  Industries,  may  be 
intricate  economic  thinkers,  but  they  are 
hardly  offering  a  formula  for  continuing 
American  prosperity  and  American  in- 
dustrial leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  offered  by 
myself  and  others  would  remove  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  intemperate  ele- 
ment of  the  oncoming  tariff  reductions 
and  would  at  the  same  time  open  the 
way  for  reasonable  regulation  of  imports 
by  quotas  If  Import  competition  reaches 
certain  specified  levels.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  calamity  to  allow  the  Intent  to  lower 
our  tariffs  another  50  percent  across  the 
board  to  be  carried  out — and  I  mean  a 
calamity.  We  should  Instead  be  think- 
ing about  how  to  face  the  rising  com- 
petitive capacity  of  the  fast-rising  indus- 
trial economies  of  the  world.  It  Is  too 
late  to  think  of  beating  them  technolog- 
ically; especially  since  higher  machine 
installation  means  fewer  workers  in  our 
factories  and  more  awaiting  poverty 
treatment. 

I  urge  a  complete  rethinking  of  the 
thinking  that  produced  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  It  Is  obsolete. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
do  well  to  face  up  to  this  fact. 

While  It  Is  too  late  to  maintain  our 
former  technological  lead  it  is  not  too 
late  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  foreign 
technical  advancement  from  upsetting 
our  system,  as  it  will  If  steps  such  as 
those  propc^ed  In  this  legislation  are  not 
taken. 


A  Mess  in  the  Job  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OP   MIWNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare for  the  debate  on  the  1965  poverty 
bill,  I  believe  that  the  following  three- 
part  series  from  the  Savannah,  Ga., 
Evening  Press  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
Colleagues: 

[Prom  the   Savannah    (Ga.)    Evening  Press, 
July  12, 1965] ' 

Armed   U.S.   Guards   Haul   Back   Job   Corps 
Volunteer 

(Editor's  note. — Savannah  recently  was 
considered  as  the  site  for  a  Job  Corps  center 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Such 
a  center  has  been  established  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  This  three-article  series  is  a  spe- 
cial report  in  the  St.  Petersburg  center.) 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

St.  Petersburg,  Pla. — "Etta's  gone  over  the 
waU.    Etta's  gone." 


This  frantic  call  echoing  through  the  lobby 
of  the  former  Huntington  Hotel,  located  In 
quiet  residential  area  of  North  4th  Avenue 
touched  off  a  flurry  of  activity  wblch  gave  a 
real  Insight  to  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
first  Women's  Job  Corps  Center. 

The  wall  was  real  and  one  of  the  256 
enrollees,  aged  16  to  22  decided  she  had  had  It 
and  was  going  to  leave  the  center  without 
going  through  the  normal  process. 

The  next  10  to  15  minutes  were  tense  ones, 
not  only  for  the  quickly  formed  posse  but  for 
residents  of  the  area  as  well.  Members  of 
the  uniformed  guard  force  at  the  Job 
Corps  center  and  clvUlan  staff  members 
fanned  out  over  a  several  block  area  south 
o'  the  center.  Some  on  foot,  others  in  sta- 
tion wagons  with  U.S.  Government  license 
tags  and  private  cars. 

Up  and  down  the  streets  and  alleys  they 
raced  In  search  of  Etta.  At  times  the  pur- 
suers nearly  collided  with  each  other,  caution 
apparently  having  been  thrown  to  the  wind. 
The  capture  of  their  quarry,  an  escapee 
from  a  voluntary  program,  was  uppermost  in 
their  minds. 

Etta  was  spotted  moving  at  a  high  and  fast 
gait  a  block  frona  the  center  and  headed 
west.  Off  roared  another  Goveriunent  car 
parked  in  front  of  the  center  and  off  galloped 
more  civilian  aid  on  foot.  Etta  was  no 
match  for  those  on  foot.  She  left  them  be- 
hind as  does  the  hare  the  tortoise. 

Once  spotted  the  pursuers  quickly  con- 
verged to  box  her  within  the  confines  of  a 
square  block.  The  girl,  of  medium  height, 
about  18  or  19  years  old  and  wearing  a  dark 
blue  shift,  was  finally  cornered  In  an  alley  a 
block  and  a  half  from  the  center. 

The  apprehension  was  made  by  three 
civilians  and  one  of  the  private  guards  who 
dragged  her  to  one  of  the  Government  sta- 
tion wagons.  Pushing  and  kicking  as  best 
she  could,  Etta  was  stuffed  Into  the  front  seat 
of  the  Goverrmaent  vehicle.  She  was  flanked 
by  the  driver  and  one  civilian  who  restrained 
her  legs.  The  other  civilian  aid  and  the  guard 
held  her  bead  against  the  back  of  the  seat 
from  the  second  seat  of  the  wagon. 

Off  the  station  wagon  roared  toward  the 
rear  of  the  Job  center,  paying  little  or  no 
heed  to  an  Intervening  stop  sign.  Once  ad- 
jacent to  the  wall,  Etta  was  removed  from  the 
vehicle  feet  first.  With  two  men  at  her  feet 
and  two  at  her  arms  and  head,  Etta  was 
carried,  her  dress  well  above  her  knees, 
behind  the  wall  and  to  an  unknown  fate. 

Two  residents,  observing  from  a  discreet 
distance,  said  that  the  activity  which  they 
had  Just  witnessed  waa  the  first  such  event 
to  take  place  during  daylight  hours. 

"It's  not  unusual  to  have  these  people 
running  around  at  night  In  their  cars — with- 
out lights  turned  on — ^looking  for  someone. 
It's  a  real  hazard  to  the  old  people  of  this 
neighborhood,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

The  other  man  volunteered  a  report  on  an 
experience  he  had  had  a  week  previous.  '"I 
heard  a  noise  from  my  garage,"  he  said  "and 
when  I  looked,  I  fo\ind  four  men  waiting 
there — obviously  to  catch  somebody.  I  told 
'em  to  get  out,  and  stay  out.  The  next  time 
I'll  use  my  shotgun." 

After  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  continued. 
"One  of  'em  said  'that's  all  right,  I've  got  a 
.38  and  I'll  use  It.'  This  just  isnt  the  place 
for  this  center  and  it's  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money." 

Just  about  that  time  a  city  police  cruiser 
came  through  the  alley,  in  apparent  re- 
sponse to  a  call  that  there  was  a  "berserk 
girl"  In  the  neighborhood.  Seeing  nothing 
untoward  at  that  location,  the  police  car 
went  on  its  way. 

Outwardly  everything  was  calm  and  serene 
again  and  this  reporter  resumed  his  seat  In 
the  lobby  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  to  await 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  responsible 
official  of  the  center.  (We  had  waited  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  the  woman  hunt.) 

During  the  coxirse  of  this  reporter's  inter- 
view with  Joe  D.  Mills,  assistant  superin- 


tendent in  charge  of  adult  and  vocational 
education  of  the  Pinellas  Coimty  Board  of 
Police  Instruction,  and  members  of  the  Job 
Corps  Center  staff,  a  reporter  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  TlmeB  entered  the  room.  He  had 
been  assigned  to  check  out  the  report  heard 
over  the  police  radio  system  about  a  "berserk 
girl"  at  the  center. 

Mills  denied  the  police  report  and  said 
nothing  unusual  had  happened  at  the  center. 
Thus,  most  of  the  residents  of  St.  Petersburg 
never  learned  what  happened  after  frantic 
call  echoed  through  the  lobby  of  the  old 
Huntington  Hotel. 


Job  Corps  Controverst,  II:  CRmcisM  Is  Just 

"PoLmcs" 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

St.  Petersburg,  Pla. — ^What  happened  to 
EtU,  the  girl  who  attempted  to  flee  from 
the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center,  after  she  was 
carried  behind  the  wall  will  probably  never 
be  known. 

After  Joe  D.  Mills,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Pinellas  County  Board  of  PubUc  In- 
struction, and  his  aids  denied  poUce  reports 
of  the  incident  to  a  rep<Mi«r  for  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Times  some  insight  was  gained  to 
the  center's  relations  with  the  news  media. 

While  answering  questions  dealing  with 
operational  matters  candidly,  officials  tend  to 
dismiss  criticisms  and  actions  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  St.  Petersbiirg 
City  Council  as  the  result  of  "f>olltiai." 

Mills  expressed  the  opinion  that  private 
contractors  had  greater  leeway  In  operating 
Job  Corps  centers  tlian  did  the  school  boafd 
in  Pinellas  County.  The  local  center  la  re- 
garded in  a  sense,  he  said,  as  an  extension 
of  the  school  system  and  certain  rigid  rules 
are  applicable.  These  same  rules  would  not 
apply  to  private  enterprise  op>eratloDs.  he 
added. 

School  Superintendent  Floyd  J.  Christian 
explained  that  the  county  entered  Into  the 
$2,464,407  agreement  to  operate  the  center 
on  two  bases  primarily.  "We  thought  we  were 
qualified  by  {>ersotuiel  and  by  operation  of 
the  previoiis  program  that  we  had  (presum- 
ably a  reference  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Act  program  at  the  Maritime 
Base) .  And  we  looked  at  the  economic  boost 
to  the  county  by  130  additional  employees 
adding  money  for  this  county,"  Christian 
said. 

Originally  scheduled  to  open  March  22  and 
reach  Its  capacity  of  300  girls  within  3  weeks, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps  Center  for  Wom- 
en received  its  first  arrivals  AprU  8.  It  made 
its  public  debut  May  17  with  87  girls  en- 
rolled. 

The  256  girls  now  at  the  center,  appro^- 
mately  one-third  white  and  the  remainder 
Negro,  are  quartered  two  and  three  to  a  room 
in  the  132-rooai,  four-st<M7  hotel.  Equipped 
with  bunk  beds,  the  rooms  are  modestly  fur- 
nished and  are  considered  to  be  on  a  par 
with  any  good  girls'  school.  The  center's 
operation  is  thoroughly  integrated,  including 
sleeping  facilities. 

Each  girl  on  arrival  Is  issued  $60  worth  of 
surplus  clothing  from  the  women's  armed 
forces,  remodeled  by  hired  seamstresses.  She 
gets  $140  In  charge  accounts  for  the  length 
of  her  stay — estimated  to  be  1  year — and  to 
be  used  only  with  adult  supervision. 

The  enrollees  receive  a  living  allowance  of 
$30  a  month,  plus  room,  board,  clothing,  and 
medical  and  dental  care.  Fifty  dollars  a 
month  Is  set  aside  for  each  girl  during  her 
stay  as  terminal  pay  to  allow  her  to  pay 
her  own  room  and  board  and  buy  her  clothes 
after  graduation  whUe  she  Is  looking  for  a 
Job. 

In  addition.  Incentive  awards  reaching  a 
maximum  of  $15  a  month  may  be  made  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  academic  work 
or  community  service.  Miss  June  Henry 
of  the  OEO  office  In  Washington,  who  is 
project  manager  in  St.  Petersburg,  said  that 
the  $15  could  be  awarded  to  every  girl  at 
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his  resignation,  said  he  bo- 
center  could  be  run  better  for 
He  said  also  that  he  was  sur- 
the  qiiallty  of  the  first  enroUees. 
high  school  graduates  and  some 
3L  year  or  more  of  college. 

J.   Crist,  medical   director  of 
gets  $1,000  a  month  to  examine 
girls  for  major  diseases  and  to  be 
emergencies. 

r  pxirpose  of  these   examinations. 
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then  make  to  other  doctors  who 
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examinations. 
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analysis  of  Women's  Job  Corps 

on  a  three-center  average  which 

accoxmt  some  estimated  per  capita 

higher  than  St.  Petersbtirg's  ar- 

total  cost  of  9507.20  a  month  for 

This    figure    Included    prorated 


of  the  St.  Petersburg  budget. 
Mills  is  correct  in  foreseeing  that 
stun  will  be  spent,  yields  a  mini- 
average  cost  of  $730  a  month 
;irl  for  the  first  18  months  and  a 
of  $038  if  the  center  were  to  be 
on  the  same  budget  but  at  peak 
with  no  dropouts. 
Petefsbtirg  analysis  Includes  pro- 
outlay  including  $8,000  budg- 
^modeUng  the  former  luxury  hotel 
$12,600  a  month  to  house  a  maxi- 
162  girls  and  a  few  of  the  center's 


mil  nths 


county  tax  records  indicate  the 

Hotel  is  worth  about  $205,000. 

Dorps  will  pay  $225,000  to  use   it 

Federal  law  that  limits  the 

rent  the  n.S.  can  pay  to  15  percent 

value  per  year  doesn't  apply 

United  States  is  pajrlng  the  bill 

M>ntract  Is  with  the   local  school 


otfcials  were  so  anxious  to  get  the  St. 

centn*  into  c^>eratlon  that  they 

90  days  some  Federal  requirements 

and  bidding.    During  this  iwrlod 

WnxiAM  C.  Cramer,  a  Repub- 

Pinellas  County,  received  the  Job 

services  after  three  phone  calls  were 

lis  and  calls  were  made  to  his  and 

laundries. 

the  outlays  contributing  to  the 

,  estimated  over  the  18- month 

period,    are    $9,500    for    rental    of 

dinning  room  linen.  $21,000  for 

travel  expenses,  and  $12,000 

salaries. 

has  been  made  with  Sun 

of  Cosmetology  under  which 

nay  take  a  1,200-hour  course  which 

year.    The  center  will  pay  $185  per 

the  student  completes  the  course. 

dofcrnpayment  will  be  paid  first  and 

rill  be  suppUed  a  kit.     If  at  the 

days  the  academy  doesn't  feel  the 

I  qiiallfled,  she  won't  go   on.     If 

so  on,  the  remaining  $135  will  be 

ihe  student  drops  out  before  finish - 

qours,  the  academy  refunds  $35  to 

and  the  kit  becomes  Job  Corps 
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8  irvlce  at  the  hotel   is  one  of  the 

wh  ch  has  come  under  scrutiny.    Inlti- 

was  being  {H-epared  by  participants 


who  were  learning  to  be  chefs.  To  vise  Mills' 
words.  "It  was  fit  for  a  king."  Changes  had 
to  be  made,  he  said,  because  the  costs  were 
running  too  high. 

There  was  no  Immediate  estimate  available 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  private  guard  service, 
which  was  instituted  within  the  last  month. 
At  times  as  many  as  six  uniformed  guards 
were  observed  on  the  premises. 

Mills  explained  that  the  guards  were  re- 
tained after  the  Job  Corps  Center  became  a 
"tourist  attraction"  and  a  "point  of  curi- 
osity." Their  function,  he  said,  is  to  keep 
traffic  from  stopping  in  front  of  the  center. 


Job  Corps  Controversy.  Ill:   Center 
Source  of  Conflict 

I  ( By  Ray  Martin )      .;, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  belief  appar- 
ently held  by  some  of  the  enroUees  at  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  that  it  is  meant 
to  be  a  date  bureau  and  a  vacation  resort 
has  generated  problems  for  the  center  and 
community  alike.  There  have  been  charges 
of  immorality. 

Mrs.  Marvalene  Styles,  basic  education  di- 
rector, explained  that  tlie  girls  are  not  as- 
signed homework. 

"We  hope  they  will  become  motivated  to 
push  themselves  along  faster  of  their  own 
accord."  Mrs.  Styles  said. 

The  girls  have  no  required  activities  after 
supper  or  on  weekends,  for  the  same  reasons. 
A  lobby  bulletin  board  does,  however,  list 
a  myriad  of  activities  available  to  the  girls. 

In  the  formal  cla.s.=es.  there  are  no  grades 
of  passing  or  failing. 

On  the  subject  of  dating,  the  center's 
handbook  of  rules  gives  "house  cloelng" 
hours  of  10  p.m.  Sunday  through  Thiu'sday 
and  midnight  Friday  and  Saturday.  Over 
the  Povirth  of  July  weekend,  however,  the 
rules  were  changed  in  the  face  of  newly 
discovered  problems.  The  10  p.m.  cnrfew  will 
apply  every  night. 

Boys  are  restricfpci  to  the  public  ;".c;i.<;  of 
the  hotel  premises. 

It  has  been  aJlecred  that  former  Jail  in- 
mates were  present  among  boys  Invited  to 
a  party  at  the  center  May  17.  for  which  the 
center  hired  a  $100  band.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  charge  that  the  girls'  dates  was  not 
screened.  A  major  source  of  dates  for  the 
girls  is  a  Federal  training  project,  located 
nearby,  for  school  dropouts  in  the  same  age 
group — 16  through  21 — many  of  whom  have 
cars. 

A  receptionist  in  the  lobby  of  the  Job 
Corps  Center  is  supposed  to  keep  a  logbook 
of  what  girl  has  a  date  with  what  boy. 

To  counteract  the  criticism  on  not  screen- 
ing dates,  center  officials  have  instituted  a 
"clearance"  form  which  each  visitor  must 
complete.  It  calls  for  routine  lnforma.tlon 
and  Is  designed  to  determine  whether  the 
vlsltca*  has  a  questionable  b€ickground. 
TheiM-etlcally,  the  forms  are  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  checking  and  clearance  with  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Edward  A.  Turville,  attorney  for  both  the 
school  board  and  the  Job  Corps  Center,  re- 
cently told  the  board  of  public  Instruction 
about  legal  services  he's  been  providing  the 
girls  that  he  didn't  think  the  board  realized. 

He  said.  "These  legal  problems  come  up 
and  these  counselors  can't  give  them  legal 
advice  so  they  bring  them  in  to  me.  Al- 
though they  were  supposed  not  to  be  mar- 
ried, there  are  divorcees  and  matters  of  child 
support." 

There  were  recxu-ring  reports  that  narcotics 
and  a  dope  addict  had  been  detected  In  the 
Job  Corps  Center  as  word  spread  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  that  six  girls  were  being  ex- 
pelled for  being  drunk. 

Pour  other  girls  left  the  center  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  This  brings  to  a  total  of  37 
the  nxunber  of  girls  who  have  left  the  center 
since  It  started  operation  In  April.  Most,  It 
was  said,  have  gone  home  voluntarily. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  headquar- 


ters in  Washington  has  been  officially  noti- 
fied by  the  Pinellas  Coxmty  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  that  it  wishes  to  be  released  from 
the  contract  to  operate  the  St.  Petersburg 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  at  the  end  of  18 
months. 

However,  in  Washington,  the  OEO  said' 
somebody  should  have  told  the  board  the 
contract  isn't  for  18  months  but  runt 
through  July  31,  1968.  \ 

Milton  Pogelman,  chief  contracting  oflBcer 
for  OBXJ,  said  any  contract  can  be  terminated 
any  time.  "The  best  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  may  very  well  require  that 
the  Government  be  reimbursed  for  what  it 
has  put  m  fixing  the  hotel,  training  the  staff 
and  other  costs  that  have  been  generated 
based  upon  a  lengthy  relationship,"  he  added. 

School  board  approval  of  Superintendent 
Floyd  J.  Christian's  proposal  to  terminate  the 
Job  Corps  program  was  unanimous  among 
members  present.  One  member  had  left  be- 
fore the  matter  came  up. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Day,  member  of  the  board, 
said.  "I  think  this  whole  program  not  only 
has  been  mlslocated  but  has  been  misrepre- 
sented to  us  and  I  think  that  the  sooner  we 
terminate  the  contract  the  better.  I  don't 
think  we  should  wait  18  months." 

Christian  said.  "I  wiU  see  If  there  is  any 
possibility  of  doing  It  sooner." 

Last  week  St.  Petersburg  city  coyncilmen 
voted  6  to  1  to  inform  the  Pinellas  County 
School  Board  that  the  cotmcll  Is  "dissatisfied 
with  the  present  location  of  the  Women's 
Job  Corps"  and  believes  the  pfoject  should 
be  moved  "outside  the  city  limits  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Only  Mayor  Herman  Goldner,  after  an  im- 
passioned speech,  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion. He  agreed,  however,  that  the  project 
is  in  a  "bad  location." 

The  Greater  St.  Petersburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  sidestepped  the  basic  issue. 
"It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future,"  Walter 
Jerkins,  executive  vice  president,  said,  "when 
any  matter  of  such  Impact  on  the  economic 
character  of  the  community  Is  under  con- 
sideration by  public  bodies,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  •  •  •  would  be  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  analysis,  feasibility  or  ad- 
visability of  such  programs." 

While  the  two  government  bodies  have 
been  having  their  say.  three  staff  members 
of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  center  staff  were 
dismissed.  When  the  director,  Joseph  Ems, 
learned  of  the  action,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. 

Assistant  School  Superintendent  Joe  D. 
Mills  siunmed  up  the  whole  problem  in  this 
fashion: 

1.  It's  a  wrong  location,  but  Washington 
insisted  that  it  be  In  the  city  proper.  More 
suitable  locations  were  already  preempted 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  other  proj- 
ects. 

2.  The  program  had  to  be  moved  too  fist, 
not  allowing  for  the  best  staffing  availiti)le, 


Horton  Salutes  Opening  of  Captive 
Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week  Is  being  observed  in  our 
Nation  this  week.  It  marks  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  full  and  final  freedom 
for    the    enslaved   peoples   of    Eastern 
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Europe  and  others  held  In  human  bond- 
age by  ruthless  Communist  masters. 

Just  yesterday,  I  had  the  honor  to 
participate  in  a  ceremony  that  heralded 
the  opening  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
It  was  a  program  held  su^oss  frc«n  the 
United  Nations  Plaza  in  New  York  City 
and  sponsored  by  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations. 

At  the  start  of  the  ceremony,  the  flags 
of  nine  nations — ^Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary.  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania — 
were  raised  to  half-staff  in  token  of  the 
subservience  of  these  once  free  countries 
to  the  Kremlin.  Americans  whose  na- 
tional ancestry  ties  are  to  the  captive 
nations  and  exiles  of  these  countries 
were  among  those  gathered  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  native  costumes  were  worn 
by  some  of  those  present.  As  each  flag 
was  raised,  the  national  anthem  of  the 
captive  country  was  performed. 

Those  assembled  then  heard  from 
Vasll  Germenjl,  chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  his  statement  with  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
Address  bt  Vasu,  Germenji,  Chairman,  As- 

SEMBLT  or  Captive  European  Nations,  at 

THE    Flag-Raising    Cehemont,    at    Acen 

House,  on  Sunday,  Jitly  18,  1965 

We  are  assembled  here  to  Inaugurate  the 
seventh  Captive  Nations  Week — a  symbol  of 
free  people's  solidarity  with  their  captive 
allies. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  since 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  But  the  continued 
captivity  of  East-Central  Europe  Is  a  solemn 
reminder  that  today's  peace  Is  not  genuine 
and  that  the  world  organization  has  failed 
in  one  of  its  paramount  duties. 

Our  captive  peoples  fully  subscribed  to  the 
Ideas  and  principles  that  animated  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  20  years  ago. 
We  have  supported  the  world  organization's 
struggle  against  colonialism  and  have  wel- 
comed the  emergence  of  new  states.  But  we 
must  raise  our  voice  in  protest  against  the 
persistence  of  foreign  Imposed  rule  in  our 
countries.  We  must  repeat  that  the  men  who 
claim  to  represent  oui  nations  across  the 
street  are  mere  imposters — and  the  United 
Nations  cannot  afford  imposters  at  a  time  of 
crisis. 

Today  our  first  thoughts  go  to  those  who 
dtirlng  the  dark  decades  of  oppression  have 
nutured  the  flame  of  liberty  In  captive  Eu- 
rope. That  is  why  we  dedicate  this  year's 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  the  unknown  po- 
litical fighter  and  unveil  a  plaque  honoring 
him.    The  plaque  reads : 

"in      MEMORY      or      THE      UNKNOWN      FIGHTER 


AGAINST   COMMUNISM 

"One  of  the  millions  who  have  died  resist- 
ing Communist  aggression  and  tyranny. 

"One  of  the  countless  who  have  perished 
In  East-Central  European  and  Siberian  labor 
camps,  the  victims  of  Soviet  genocide  In  the 
Baltic  States,  those  who  have  fought  gal- 
lantly in  the  hills  of  Korea,  the  marshes  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  streets  of  Budapest 
and  East  Berlin. 

"Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 

"New  York  City,  Captive  Nations  Week, 
1965." 

To  memorialize  the  imdylng  spirit  of  the 
unknown  fighter  against  communism,  the  as- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations  also  an- 
nounces the  setting  up  of  a  scholarship,  be- 
ginning with  the  school  year  1966-67.  The 
recipient  of  the  scholarship  will  be  selected 
from  among  the  Immediate  families  of  those 
who  have  died  fighting  Communist  imperial- 
ism.   The  scholarship  will  not  be  restricted 


to  East-Central  Suropeans,  the  family  mem- 
bers of  all  who  qualify  under  tiie  wording  of 
the  plaque  will  be  eligible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  plaque  to 
the  two  Congressmen  who  are  with  us  today 
as  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  We  ask  you  to  keep  it  In  trust  by 
placing  It  at  one  of  the  U.S.  national  shrines 
until  such  time  when  It  can  find  a  permanent 
home  in  the  first  East-Etiropean  capital  to 
regain  Its  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  eloquent  partici- 
pant in  yesterday's  gathering  In  New 
York  City  on  the  opening  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  Msgr.  John  Balkunas, 
president  of  the  Conference  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Descent. 

With  Chairman  Germenji  and  Chrlsto- 
per  Emmet,  chairman  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations;  Mon- 
slgnor  Balkimas  has  authored  a  Captive 
Nations  Week  manifesto  that  should  have 
the  attention  of  all  people  who  desire 
the  liberation  of  those  held  In  slavery  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
captors.  This  meaningful  and  moving 
expression  also  Is  Included  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

CAPTn'E  Nations  Week  Manifesto,  1965 
The  undersigned  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  cap- 
tive nations,  caU  attention  to  PubUc  Law 
86-90,  unanimously  adopted  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  of  each  year  was  desig- 
nated as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  o\n  manifesto  last  year,  we  deplored  the 
tendency  In  the  West  to  exaggerate  the 
changes  which  have  occiu-red  In  some  of  the 
captive  nations,  and  to  misinterpret  their 
cause.  We  warned  that  despite  some  relaxa- 
tion of  police  state  rule,  some  Increase  in  con- 
sumer goods  and  some  Indications  of  In- 
creased independence,  there  had  been  as  yet 
no  basic  political  change  in  Eastern  Eiu-ope 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Conununlst  world. 

This  remains  true  today.  None  of  the 
fundamental  political  rights  for  which  man- 
kind has  struggled  through  the  ages  has  yet 
been  restored  to  any  of  the  captive  peoples. 
Including  those  within  the  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese borders.  We  welcome  such  gains  as 
there  are  because  they  reduce  the  Immediate 
suJJerings  of  the  people,  but  the  gains  cotild 
disappear  overnight. 

During  the  past  year,  overoptimlsm  in  the 
West  has  Increased  In  regard  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  Is  now  often  assumed  that  the  trend 
toward  freedom  and  Independence  In  Eastern 
Europe  has  been  cleturly  established  and  has 
become  Irreversible.  Many  talks  as  if  the  re- 
turn of  freedom  to  the  captive  peoples  Is  as- 
sured without  further  effort  in  the  free  world 
to  protest  the  violation  of  solemn  treaties,  or 
press  for  the  restoration  of  human  rights. 
The  same  Commtinlst  satellite  leaders  who 
helped  betray  their  countries  to  Soviet  rule 
are  now  often  plcttired  as  patriots  and  na- 
tionalists who  deserve  our  support. 

Instead  of  continuing  an  economic  and 
political  policy  of  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Commtmlst  governments  ol 
Eastern  Europe  to  live  up  to  their  agree- 
ments. Including  the  UJI.  Charter,  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  more 
and  more  Western  countries  are  extending 
long-term  credits  without  political  condi- 
tions. Such  a  policy  ignores  the  historical 
fact  that  it  was  outside  pressure,  coupled 
with  the  resistance  of  the  captive  peoples, 
and  the  continuing  economic,  and  especially 
agricultural  dlfBc\iltle8,  which  Communist 
rule  produced  which  forced  the  Communist 
regimes  to  grant  the  much  lauded  conces- 
sions to  their  peoples. 

Long-term  credits  are  a  form  of  fc»«ign 
aid.  Whatever  their  immediate  purpose, 
they  help  to  finance  economic  development 


in  Communist-ruled  countries  geared  over- 
whelmingly to  a  rai>ld  growth  of  the  power 
sector  at  the  expense  of  ttie  consiuner  goods 
output.  Thus,  imlefls  credits  from  the  West 
are  conditioned  upon  further  concessions  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Coauuunlst-ruled  lands, 
they  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  peoples' 
chains,  and  slmultaneovusly  augment  the 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  West.  If  the 
credits  the  Communist  governments  are  seek- 
ing are  granted  without  conditions,  what 
incentive  Is  there  for  the  Communist  re- 
gimes to  make  political  concessions  or  to 
substitute  for  policies  geared  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  power,  policies  aimed  at  the  wel- 
fare of  their  subjects? 

The  tincondltional  long-term  credits 
granted  by  some  European  countries  direct 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  are  even  less  defensible,  since 
they  Increase  the  ablUty  of  the  Kremlin  to 
finance  Its  arms  race  with  the  free  world  as 
well) as  Its  worldwide  Bubvnsion  and  "wars 
of  JftTeration."  We  applaud  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  opposed  to  such  credits, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  vigorously 
maintain  this  stand. 

It  has  also  become  fashionable  to  assume 
that  the  split  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  makes  China  the  Krem- 
lin's No.  1  enemy;  hence,  the  danger  of 
Soviet  aggression  towsird  the  West  is  over, 
at  least  for  the  present.  This  assumption 
has  helped  to  further  the  complacency  which 
has  contributed  to  the  dlvisloa  and  decay 
of  NATO. 

It  also  encouraged  the  belief  that  the 
Soviets  would  restrain,  rather  tiian  abet  the 
aggression  of  Hanoi  and  Peking  In  Vietnam. 
But  events  have  proved  otherwise.  It  Is  now 
clear  that  the  Russians  are  trying  to  prove 
that  they  are  more  effective  instigators  of 
worldwide  subversion  than  the  Red  Chinese 
themselves. 

As  for  the  satellites,  only  one  country, 
Romania,  has  made  even  a  gesture  of  politi- 
cal independence  from  Moscow  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy,  which  Is  what  most  con- 
cerns us.  In  the  others,  support  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  has  been  just  as  slavish  as  in 
the  past,  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  even 
more  vicious. 

The  satellite  governments,  which  we  are 
now  urged  to  trust  with  credits,  continue 
their  support  of  the  Cuban  eocmomy  In  part- 
nership with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  training  and 
arming  of  Latin  American  subversives,  for 
whom  Cuba  Is  the  base. 

In  Poland,  the  bitter  protest  of  Cardinal 
Wyszlnskl  and  the  Polish  Intellectuals,  tes- 
tify to  the  further  erosion  of  the  limited  free- 
doms won  In  1956.  The  clock  has  been  tuftied 
back  and  the  supposed  "trend"  reversed.  In 
Russia  Itself,  Stalin  has  been  partly  re- 
habilitated, anti-semltism  has  been  stepped 
up,  and  the  quarrel  with  Red  China  has  been 
softened. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  must  repeat 
our  appeal  to  the  governments  of  the  West 
to  stand  by  their  solemn  promises  to  defend 
freedom  where  It  still  exists,  and  to  extend 
It  wherever  possible.  We  call  for  no  wars  of 
liberation,  but  we  do  call  for  an  unyielding 
military  defense,  plus  a  political  and  moral 
offensive  to  compel  the  Communists  to  up- 
hold their  treaty  obligations  and  keep  their 
promises  of  self-determination  to  the  cap- 
tive pet^les. 

We  express  our  warm  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  courageous  stand  in  Vietnam 
and  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Only  by 
an  absolutely  firm  military  defense  against 
the  expansion  of  communism  by  force,  com- 
bined with  a  political  offensive  on  behalf  of 
freed<xn,  can  we  encourage  the  resistance  by 
the  captive  peoples  within  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  emplrea,  and  by  the  threatmed  peo- 
ples along  their  borders. 

In  commemoration  of  Capttve  Natlonj 
Week: 
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that  the  Hungarian  question  be 
on  the  United  Nations  agenda  until 
resolution  on  Hungary   have   been 
with. 

the  Governments  of   the  United 
its  allies : 

declare,    in   accordance    with    the 

of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Uni- 

D^laration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 

on  the  Granting  of  Independence 

Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 

>n  October  14,  1960,  their  support  of 

of  self-determination  of  all  peo- 
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be  always  mindful  of  the  proven 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
eek  to  draw  as  much  of  the  Western 
strength  as  they  can  from  trading 
West.    Accordingly,  the  West  should 
tremendoxis  bargaining  power  their 
strength  provides  in  order  to  exact 
political  concessions  for  the  cap- 
and  for  the  entire  free  world, 
to  the  people   of  the  United 
America,  during  Cc^tive  Nations 
18-24,    1965,    to   manifest  their 
of  the  importance  of  their  silent 
the  Soviet-subjugated  lands  to  the 
conflict    between    the    forces    of 
ind    Cooimunlst    tyranny,    and    to 
1  bemselves   to   help    them   In   their 
for  freedom  and  Independence. 
Chkistopker  Emmett, 
American    Friends    of     the 
Nations. 

VAsn.  Germenji, 
,  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
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Msgr.  John  Balkunas, 
President,  Conference  of  Americans   of 
Ce  ntral  and  Eastern  European  Descent. 
JtTNB  :  1,  1965. 


S{}eaker,  another  highlight  of  yes- 
events  in  New  York  City  for  the 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
high  mass  which  was  cele- 
>y  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardi- 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
pleasure  of  visiting  with  Cardi- 
after  this  moving  service 
leained  from  personal  discussion  of 
devc  tion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  captive  countries, 
flag-raising  ceremony  on  the 
I  was  joined  by  our  distin- 
coUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Wolff],  and,  together 
from  Chairman  Germenji, 
placfue  which  his  remarks  described, 
us,  I  can  assure  the  House  of 
.  regard  our  having  been 


th; 
Pliza 


entrusted  with  this  plaque  as  a  matter 
of  utmost  importance  and  additional  in- 
spiration to  work  for  a  permanent  place 
of  honor  for  this  plaque  in  the  capital  of 
a  now-captive  nation. 

All  Members  of  the  House  would  have 
been  proud  of  Mr.  Wolff's  presentation 
and  the  dignity  which  he  represented 
the  Congress.  I  take  pleasure  in  sharing 
his  speech  with  the  Members  of  the 
House : 

My  Fellow  Fighters  for  Freedom 

Tyranny  is  as  old  as  man's  struggle  for 
freedom.  Few  nations  have  been  spared  the 
curse  of  invasion  and  subjugation.  Tliere 
have  always  been  captive  nations. 

Yet,  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  remains 
unquenched  in  peoples  who  have  known 
repression  and  captivity  for  decades,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  salute  the  sacrifice  and  in- 
spiration these  peoples  give  to  the  entire  free 
world. 

'  We  come  here  today  to  raise  a  flag  to  fly 
over  a  land  that  has  known  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  almost  two  centuries.  Yet,  we 
must  note  with  sorrow,  that  such  flags  of 
freedom  do  not  fly  everywhere  on  this  divided 
globe. 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  those  whose 
freedom  was  wrested  from  them  by  murder 
subversion,  terror,  and  political  opporttinlsm, 
yet  whose  steadfast  hopes  and  efforts  toward 
eventual  freedom  from  bondage  command 
the  respect  and  support  of  all  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  a  country  where  the  will  of 
the  people  still  governs. 

The  prevailing  wind  of  human  progress 
has  been  toward  individual  liberty.  The 
political  history  of  the  modem  world,  despite 
setbacks,  has  shown  a  gradual  Increase  In 
man's  freedom  of  choice. 

Unfortunately,  that  spirit  of  human  prog- 
ress received  a  crushing  blow  when  the  re- 
pressive, terroristic  forces  of  communism, 
smoldering  for  decades,  finally  burst  upon 
the  world,  in  the  chaos  of  World  War  I.  We 
honor  today  those  peoples  whom  that  des- 
potic fcwce  has  consigned  to  a  life  of  bondage 
and  oppression.  And  pledge  that  we  wUl 
continue  to  fight  that  they,  too,  shall  some- 
day be  free. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Russian 
people  themselves  were  the  first  victims  of 
communism,  the  first  captive  nation  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  the  first  people  to  feel  the 
heavy  heel  of  Communist  tyranny. 

After  World  War  n,  during  which  period 
another  form  of  tyranny  was  finally  scoiuged 
from  the  earth,  an  avalanche  of  oppression 
descended  over  Eastern  Europe  as  the  Com- 
ipunlst  menace  (Soviet  Union) ,  by  terror 
and  subversion,  gained  control  over  the 
peoples  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslavakla, 
Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
and  Rumania. 

A  great  champion  of  freedom,  Winston 
Churchill,  simimed  up  the  situation  well,  and 
forecast  the  Communist  pattern  for  the 
emerging  cold  war.  "The  Soviets  do  not 
want  war,"  he  said.  "They  want  to  benefit 
from  the  fruits  of  war." 

The  scavengers  of  International  commu- 
nism does  not  dare  to  risk  global  war  against 
the  combined  might  of  the  free  world,  yet 
they  still  seek  to  benefit  from  the  fruits  of 
war,  wars  of  stealth  and  subversion,  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation  they  pro- 
voke in  peaceful  cotmtries,  wars  like  the  con- 
filct  going  on  today  in  Vietnam. 

We  meet  here  today  as  yet  another  free 
nation  Is  engaged  In  deadly  combat  with  an 
enemy  who  would  crush  that  freedom  as 
ruthlessly  as  the  freedom  of  the  captive  na- 
tions was  crushed  by  the  Soviets. 

I  know  that  you,  my  friends,  do  not  mis- 
take the  nature  of  the  stmggle  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  frontline  battle  in  the  decades-old 
conflict  between  communism  and  the  vari- 
ous other  forms  of  government  based  upon 


the  theory  that  the  people,  the  individuals 
not  the  state,  are  supreme. 

■Hie  free  world  lost  the  brave  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  Communists  20  years 
ago.  We  must  not  let  another  free  country 
slip  Into  the  Communist  orbit  of  oppression. 
Por  surely  we  have  learned  that  such  ap. 
petltes  feed  upon  success. 

Nor  is  the  Communist  effort  directed  alone 
at  political  control — they  also  seek  to  crush 
the  cultural  and  spiritual  traditions  from 
the  nationalities  they  dominate.  All  of  us 
here  have  good  reason  to  know  of  the  cruel 
repression  of  religion  in  countries  under  the 
Soviet  boot. 

America's  responsibilities  to  the  captive 
nations  is  clear.  As  a  chief  guardian  of 
liberty,  with  strong  family  ties  to  the  peSple 
of  Eastern  Europe,  we  must  continue  to  sup. 
port  the  hope  of  the  captive  nations  and  en- 
courage their  faith  that  the  futiu-e  holds 
out  the  substance  of  freedom  and  national 
independence. 

This  responsibility  goes  beyond  an  annual 
celebration  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  goes 
beyond  the  passing  of  freedom  resolutions 
and  the  making  of  stirring  speeches.  One 
effort  I  have  made  was  to  introduce  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  January  of  this 
year  a  resolution  to  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  The  purpose 
of  this  committee  will  be  to  explore  those 
means  by  which  the  United  States  could 
assist  the  captive  peoples  in  their  aspirations 
to  regain  their  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. I  will  continue  to  work  untir- 
ingly on  behalf  of  our  friends  who  are  un- 
justly Imprisoned  in  their  own  countries. 

Last  Wednesday,  an  eloquent  voice,  ever 
raised  In  defense  of  the  freedom  of  all  men, 
was  forever  stilled.  Adlal  Stevenson  knew 
communism,  knew  what  it  conspires  to  do  to 
the  hxunan  spirit.  He  was  optimistic  about 
the  eventual  triumph  of  freedom  over 
tyranny.  The  curtain  will  never  oome  down 
upon  the  spirit  of  freedom  Adlal  Stevenson 
articulated.  His  words  will  live  forever  as  a 
monument  to  liberty.  ^ 

The  right  of  national  self-determination  Is 
an  established  principle  of  International  Jus- 
tice. It  Is  the  cornerstone  of  America's  f<M- 
eign  policy.  Throughout  our  history  we 
have  opposed  the  domination  of  one  coim- 
try  by  another.  Observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  yet  another  manifestation  of 
that  opposition.  By  keeping  alive  the  con- 
cejrt  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  everywhere,  America  Is  fulfilling  a  small 
Ijart  of  her  great  obligation  as  a  leader  of 
freedom,  Uberty,  and  Justice  In  the  world. 
Let  us  carry  forth  the  torch  of  freedom 
together. 


Profiles  of  Wyoming  Greatness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OP   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honor  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
statehood  of  Wyoming,  I  am  presenting 
the  second  in  a  series  of  portraits  fea- 
turing outstanding  Wyoming  citizens 
who  made  vital  contributions  tx)  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  Wyoming, 

PniST  WTOMING  GOVERNOR 

Francis  Emroy  Warren,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  and  one  of  Its  first 
U.S.  Senators,  was  bom  In  Hinsdale, 
Mass.,  June  20,  1844.    Senator  Wanen 
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was  reared  on  a  farm  and  educated  in 
common  schools  and  an  academy.  When 
he  was  18  he  enlisted  In  the  Federal 
forces  of  the  CivU  War  and  at  the  siege 
of  Port  Hudson  distinguished  himself  In 
action.    His  bravery  was  recognized  by 


Massachusetts  he  looked  every  inch  the 
western  mountaineer.  There  was  not  a 
wrinkle  in  his  face.  His  snowy  white 
hair,  the  big  bristling  white  mustache, 
the  bowlegs  that  came  from  a  life  In  the 
saddle,  the  springy  step,  made  him  a 


an  award  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of    prominent  figure  signifying  the  strength 


Honor.  But  Senator  Warren  would  not 
talk  war  for  publication.  Some  of  his 
closest  friends  In  the  sunset  years  of  his 
life  were  Confedei-ate  veterans. 

BUn.DS    HIS   CAREER 

From  the  day  he  arrived  In  Cheyenne 
In  1868,  a  young  New  Englander  In  search 
of  fortune  and  adventure  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  Mr.  Warren  was  an  outstand- 
ing figure  In  public  affairs.  Through  his 
Incorporated  holdings  he  probably  was 
the  State's  largest  owner  of  real  estate, 
both  urban  and  rural,  and  Its  largest  live- 
stock owner.  His  capital  supported 
scores  of  important  developmental  enter- 
prise. Most  likely,  he  was  Wyoming's 
first  mllllonnalre.  He  Invested  his  for- 
tune where  he  made  it— In  Wyoming. 
Warren  money  did  more  than  any  other 
to  build  Cheyenne. 

At  29,  Senator  WaiTen  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  Legislature,  serv- 
ing a  2-year  term.  He  served  the  Coun- 
cil of  Cheyenne  as  a  member  for  two 
terms  and  then  become  mayor.  He  w£is 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory  by 
President  Arthur  In  1885,  serving  through 
1886.  He  was  reappointed  by  President 
Harrison  In  1889,  serving  until  Wyoming 
acquired  statehood,  when  he  was  elected 
the  first  Governor. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  del- 
egation to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention In  1889  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Wyoming  delegation  at  four  others.  He 
was  elected  as  one  of  the  first  Senators 
from  the  State  and  took  his  seat  on  E>e- 
cember  1,  1890.  The  only  break  in  his 
senatorial  service  since  that  time  oc- 
curred between  1893  and  1895,  when  a 
deadlock  In  the  State  legislature  caused 
the  seat  to  be  vacant. 

It  has  been  said  of  Wyoming  that  with 
Mr.  Warren  and  his  Democratic  col- 
league John  B.  Kendrlck,  it  was.  In  the 
Eenate.  the  best  represented  State  In  the 
Union. 

During  the  last  8  years  of  his  life,  Sen- 
ator Warren  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which,  under 
his  guidance,  supervised  the  expenditure 
of  about  $40  billion.  With  Senator 
Warren's  direction  this  committee  be- 
came the  one  great  nonpartisan  commit- 
tee In  Congress,  as  bills  reported  out  of 
Appropriations  usually  had  clear  sailing. 

Senator  Warren  was  an  orthodox  Re- 
publican but  during  World  War  I  he 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  behind 
President  Wilson.  He  made  a  strong 
fight  in  the  Senate  for  irrigation  and 
reclamation  of  western  lands.  He  also 
devoted  his  attention  to  projects  for  bet- 
tering livestock  and  the  conditions  of 
packinghouses.  Recalling  his  own  serv- 
ice as  a  private  and  corporal  In  the  49th 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Militia,  In  the 
Civil  War,  Senator  Wan-en  supported  the 
selective  service  wartime  act.  He  also 
was  among  the  earliest  supporters  of 
equal  suffrage  for  women. 

WYOMING   FRONTIKRSMAN 

Senator  Warren  was  the  physical  mar- 
vel  of   Washington.    Though   born   in 


of  the  frontiersman.  To  his  last  day  In 
the  Senate  it  was  his  habit  to  walk  VP 
the  stei>s,  sometimes  almost  taking  them 
on  the  nm,  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Senator  Warren  married,  on  January 
26,  1871,  Miss  Helen  Marie  Smith  of 
Mlddlefield,  Conn.,  who  died  on  March 
28,  1902.  One  of  their  children  married 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing.  Mrs.  Pershing 
died,  with  three  of  her  children.  In  the 
fire  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  In 
1915.  The  Senator  married  again  on 
June  28,  1911,  his  bride  being  Miss  Clara 
LaBaron  Morgan,  of  Groton,  Conn.,  a 
niece  of  former  Justice  Brown  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

DEAN    OP    THE    SENATE 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  served 
in  the  Senate  longer  than  any  other  man 
In  American  history  and  was  the  last 
Union  survivor  of  the  Civil  War  In  Con- 
gress. The  span  of  his  service  In  the 
Senate  totaled  38  years,  11  months,  and 
22  days.  He  was  known  to  his  col- 
leagues as  the  "Dean  of  the  Senate"  and 
the  "Father  of  the  Senate."  On  his 
85th  birthday,  June  20,  1929,  he  was  ac- 
corded a  nonpartisan  demonstration  with 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  participat- 
ing. Every  President  from  Cleveland  to 
Hoover  was  his  friend. 

The  news  of  Senator  Warren's  death 
on  November  24,  1929,  dazed  Wyoming, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times: 

The  tenor  of  telegrams  of  regret,  pouring 
into  the  Capital  from  ever  section  of  the 
State,  Is  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  ade- 
quately take  Senator  Warren's  place,  and 
that  no  matter  what  the  future  history  of 
the  State  may  be,  there  never  wlU  be  another 
Wyoming  citizen  looming  so  large  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

As  soon  as  he  was  Informed  that  the 
Nestor  of  the  Senate  had  died,  President 
Hoover  expressed  his  sorrow ;  Hoover  said 
of  Warren : 

Mayor  of  his  city.  Governor  of  his  State, 
Senator  for  nearly  40  years,  every  stage  of  his 
life  was  marked  by  devotion  to  national  wel- 
fare. His  span  of  life  covers  a  generation 
fast  passing,  among  whose  leaders  he  played 
a  great  part,  and  to  whom  we  of  this  genera- 
tion owe  much  of  our  splendid  inheritance. 

Wyoming  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
been  served  by  such  men  as  Senator 
Francis  E.  Warren  whose  courage,  physi- 
cal strength,  business  sense,  and  biparti- 
san devotion  to  public  welfare  have  in- 
spired Wyoming's  citizens  through  75 
years  of  statehood. 


approval  of  the  omnibus  farm  blU  which 
should  before  the  House  for  action  In  the 
next  few  days.  This  measure  deserves 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  House. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  Is  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  voluntary  certificate  program  for 
wheat.  I  was  pleased  to  read  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  last  Friday 
an  outstanding  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram. The  Evening  Star  has  virtually 
no  farm  readership  and  no  ax  to  grind 
on  the  subject.  I  think  this  makes  even 
more  significant  their  appraisal  of  the 
way  this  program  has  worked  during  the 
past  year.  I  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  editorial,  which  follows: 
Surprise   in   Wheat 

The  wheat  certificate  program,  which  com- 
pleted its  first  year  June  30,  suggests  that 
the  reports  of  its  death  have  been  miich 
exaggerated. 

Despite  a  good  many  gloomy  predictlcms 
at  its  inauguration,  the  program  ia  thriving. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  declared 
wheat  farm  income  for  the  1964  crop  year 
wlU  be  some  $450  million  higher  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible  if  no  stopgag 
had  been  attempted.  Consumer  prloM  have 
remained  stable,  with  bread  now  seUing  for 
about  the  same  as  it  did  12  months  ago. 

The  explanation  behind  aU  this  Ues  in 
Federal  market  supports.  If  oertlfloation 
had  not  been  adopted  last  year,  the  price 
support  would  have  dropped  from  about  $2 
to  $1.25  a  bushel  after  farmers  rejected  mar- 
keting quotas  in  a  referendum.  Like  the 
Federal  cavalry  thundering  over  the  hill  at 
the  last  moment  as  the  Comancbee  sur- 
round the  wagon  train,  the  certificate  scheme 
has  rescued  fanners  from  a  50-percent  parity 
support. 

The  fact  that  bread  prices  have  not  risen 
is  good  news  to  consumers.  The  fact  that 
wheat  farmers  are  enjoying  an  unforeseen 
prosperity  augurs  weU  for  a  segment  of  ttie 
economy.  Perhaps  equaUy  lmp>ortant,  wheat 
exp>orts  in  fiscal  1965  are  the  second  largest 
in  history. 

Confounding  forecasts  that  the  American 
consumer  would  be  the  ultimate  victim  of 
this  program,  the  wheat  oertiflcate  plan  is 
bringing  stability  to  an  inherently  erratic 
situation. 

It  would  be  more  to  our  liking  if  a  free 
market  could  be  given  play  in  wheat  produc- 
tion. But  American  overproductian  In  this 
commodity  is  a  premise  on  which  we  must 
build  ovir  planning.  And  in  that  context, 
the  wheat  certificate  scheme  seems  to  tfe  as 
good  a  solution  as  any. 


Surprise  in  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.    PURCELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  voiced  its 


New  York  Times  Endorses  Labor  Secre* 
tary  Wirtz  on  Effort  To  ImproTC  Status 
of  Domestic  Farmworkers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation 
dedicated  to  abolishing  poverty  cannot 
continue  to  neglect  the  most  elementary 
rights  of  the  most  deprived  group  In  its 
work  force. 

In  these  strong  and  unequivocal  terms. ' 
the  New  York  Times  yesterday  editori- 
ally endorsed  the  magnlflcient  effort  of 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wirtz  to 
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Improve  he  working  conditions,  raise 
the  stand  ird  of  living,  and  upgrade  the 
status  of  America's  long-neglected  and 
long-sxiffe  "ing  domestic  farmworkers. 

That  tt  e  Secretary's  efforts  have  met 
with  suca  ss  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
U.S.  citizins  today  have  Jobs,  and  are 
performing  the  work  that  last  year  at 
this  time  ( mployed  more  than  65,000  for- 
eign natio  lals  on  farms  across  the  coun- 
try. 

In  fact,  n  my  home  State  of  California 
alone,  wh  *re  last  year  there  were  over 
36.000  forjign  agricultm-al  workers,  last 
month  th(  ire  were  fewer  than  2,000,  and 
today  I  m  derstand  there  are  none. 

This  m(  ans  that  job  opportunities  for 
our  own  n:  en  and  women  have  greatly  in- 
creased SLi  a  result  of  Congress'  refusal 
to  renew  he  foreign  agricultural  labor 
Importatlc  n  program  under  the  now-ex- 
pired Pub]  c  Law  78.  and  Secretary  Wirtz' 
untiring  e  Tort  to  fill  the  gap  by  provid- 
ing outsta  idlng  leadership  in  this  year's 
Pederal-S  ate-local  program  to  attract  a 
eufflclent  lumber  of  skilled  and  depend- 
able U5. 1  ieldhands  to  meet  critical  har- 
vest-time leeds. 

Secreta]  y  Wirtz  gave  a  fine  example  of 
thla  leadership,  and  at  the  same  time, 
furnished  in  excellent  outline  of  his  pro- 
posed new  domestic  farm  labor  program 
in  his  re  :ent  address  before  the  Los 
Angeles  *"  'own  HalL" 

Here  thi  Secretary  noted  that  the  "en- 
couraging lesson"  learned  so  far  this  year 
In  the  transition  from  the  use  of  for- 
eign agrl«  ulttu-al  labor  to  U.S.  farm- 
workers "  5  that  the  laws  of  economics, 
of  supply  md  demand,  supplemented  by 
special  re  rultment  efforts,  do  work  In 
the  agrlci  tural  Industry  just  as  In  any 
other.  Workers  are  available  if  the 
prices  anc  conditions  are  right." 

Mr.  Wlr  z  also  outlined  his  three-point 
proposal  f  )r  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
farm  labo  •  problem. 

First,  "i  agricultural  employment  must 
be  recognized — departing  from  some 
8tubb(M-n  t  lyths — as  being  essentially  like 
other  klnls  of  employment."  and  that 
agrlcultur  kl  workers,  like  other  workers, 
should  be  paid  fair  wages  and  be  pro- 
tected by  i  Jtate  and  Federal  laws  regard- 
ing mlnlrr  um  wages,  health  and  sanita- 
tion, une  nployment  Insurance,  work- 
men's con  pensatlon,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining; 

Second.  A  great  deal  more  can  and 
must  be  lone  to  develop  substantially 
year-roun  1  employment  opportunity  for 
agrlcultur  il  workers.  Until  this  done, 
efforts  to  )rlng  decency  into  the  lives  of 
these  lab<  rers  and  their  families,  and 
stability  li  to  the  farm  labor  supply  situa- 
tion will  t  e  essentially  futile. 

Third.  '  There  must  be  a  more  effective 
mobillzatl  )n  of  public  opinion  regarding 
the  farm  abor  situation. 

Mr.  Sp  aker.  I  was  also  deeply  im- 
pressed bj  Secretary  Wirtz'  "Town  Hall" 
comments  on  how  the  currently  develop- 
ing pollt  cal  situation  In  the  United 
Stat^  she  uld  be  of  real  assistance  in  im- 
proving tl  e  status  of  our  domestic  farm- 
workers. 

On  thii  somewhat  controversial  sub- 
ject. Mr.  "V  rirtz  declared : 

So  far  u  the  specific  matter  of  the  labor 
laws  are  «  ncemed,  the  exemptions  of  farm 
labor    are    undooMcdly    an    anachroiilstlc 


carryover  from  the  period  of  disproportionate 
political  Influence  by  rural  voters,  esp>eclally 
propertied  voters. 

The  national  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  one  man,  one  vote,  foretells  the  end  of 
the  exclusion  of  agricultural  employment 
from  the  coverage  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
regarding  minimum  wages,  health,  and  sani- 
tation, employment  Insurance,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  collective  bargaining. 
Farm  machinery  is  paid  for  at  rates  com- 
parable to  those  for  factory  machinery.  So 
should  farmworkers  be  paid  at  comparable 
rates,  and  accorded  compffahle  working 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  in  the  AppendLx  of  the 
Record  at  this  pwint  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled  "Better 
Day  for  the  Migrant,"  as  well  as  the  text 
of  Secretary  Wirtz'  June  30  "Town  Hall" 
speech: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  July  18, 

1965] 

Betteb  Day  for  the  Migrajnt 

More  than  a  half  year  has  passed  since 
Congress  cut  off  the  mass  inflow  of  foreign 
labor  willing  to  work  at  starvation  wages  to 
harvest  American  crops.  Despite  continued 
expressions  of  anguish  from  many  large  farm- 
owners,  the  transition  to  total  reliance  on 
domestic  workers  has  been  encouraging. 
Only  1,500  foreign  workers  are  now  engaged 
in  offsetting  local  labor  shortages  on  Ameri- 
can farms,  compared  with  more  than  54,000 
at  the  same  time  last  year. 

A  sterner  test  may  come  in  September  and 
October;  but  thus  far  the  evidence  Is  strong 
that  the  Nation's  food  needs  can  be  well  met 
without  reopening  the  floodgates  for  low- 
cost  labor  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  areas.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  de- 
serves credit  for  his  refusal,  under  incessant 
political  pres6^lre,  to  yleW  to  the  warnings  of 
disaster  with  which  California  growers  bom- 
barded him.  He  stood  courageously  on  the 
principle  that  enough  domestic  labor  would 
be  found  If  wages  and  living  conditions  for 
fleldworkers  were  brought  up  to  a  level  of 
decency. 

The  interesting  fact  Is  not  only  that  he  has 
been  proved  right  on  this  score  but  also  that 
fruit  and  vegetable  prices  have  not  sky- 
rocketed as  a  result  of  the  bettered  labor 
standards.  A  Labor  Etepartment  survey  over 
the  past  9  weeks  Indicates  that  most  farm 
products  have  been  selling  In  the  wholesale 
market  at  prices  below  those  of  1964.  The 
spread  between  what  the  housewife  pays  and 
what  It  costs  to  pick  most  fruits  and  vege- 
tables Is  so  great  that  even  a  doubling  of 
farm  wages  would  have  only  a  slight  direct 
Impact  on  market- basket  prices. 

The  need  now  Is  to  extend  to  migratory 
American  farm  laborers  some  of  the  pro- 
tections that  are  basic  for  virtually  aU  other 
American  workers.  Mr.  Wirtz  has  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  of  his  strong  personal 
support  for  the  Inclusion  of  farmworkers 
iinder  both  the  Federal  minimum  wage  and 
the  stautory  guarantees  of  freedom  to  bar- 
gain collectively.  But  he  emphasized  that 
there  was  no  oflSclal  administration  position 
in  favor  of  either  of  these  highly  salutary 
objectives.    There  ought  to  be. 

A  nation  dedicated  to  abolishing  poverty 
cannot  continue  to  neglect  the  most  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  most  deprived  group  in  Its 
work  force. 

The  March  of  Truth 

(Address  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  before  the  "Town  Hall,"  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  June  31.  1965) 

My  first  visit  to  "Town  Hall"  was  in  1952 
when  I  came  here  with  the  speaker  of  the 
day,  a  candidate  at  the  time  for  the  national 
Presidency.  Those  of  you  who  are  veterans 
of  this  dlBtlngxilshed  forum  may  recall  that 


he  opened  his  remarks  by  referring  to  a  still 
earUer  speech  made  here  In  1942  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Prank  Knox.  The  1952 
speaker,  explaining  that  he  had  been  work- 
ing, 10  years  before.  In  Secretary  Knox's 
office,  advised  you  that  his  would  be  a'  better 
speech  than  the  Secretary's  had  been.  He 
should  know,  he  said,  because  he  had  written 
both  of  them. 

Today.  It  Is  once  more  the  Cabinet's  turn 
But  I  must  warn  you  that  my  speech  will 
not  measure  up  to  the  one  you  heard  here 
during  the  1952  campaign;  and  I  should 
knov/,  for  I  wrote  both  of  them. 

You  wlU  question  the  good  Judgment  of  my 
coming  here  to  discuss  the  California  farm 
labor  situation.  So  do  I.  Having  walked 
last  March  through  the  Central  and  Imperial 
Valleys  of  the  shadow  of  disaster,  and  havfcg 
developed  cauliflower  telephone  ears  and  pro- 
tective callouses  of  one  sort  or  another  fight- 
ing this  Issue  out  In  Washington,  I  can  only 
think.  In  explanation  of  coming  here  now,  of 
Washington  Irvlng's  advice:  "I  have  found." 
he  said,  "In  traveling  In  a  stagecoach,  that 
It  Is  often  a  comfort  to  shift  one's  position 
and  be  bruised  In  a  new  place." 

Perhaps,  too,  Mr.  Murphy  Is  right — acci- 
dentally— In  his  perceptive  observation,  ap- 
plying the  accumulated  wisdoms  of  years  In 
the  theater  to  California  agriculture,  that — 
as  he  puts  It:  "people  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  you  tell  them  they  are  ruined."  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  18th  century  British 
actor  and  playwright,  Arthur  Murphy. 

Enough  of  that.  If  anything  said  here 
this  noon  seems  personal,  it  wUl  not  have 
been  so  Intended;  with  two  exceptions: 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia working  press  for  the  fairness  and  the 
competence  with  which  they  have  covered 
this  developing  story  diurlng  the  past  6 
months.  If  there  has  been  a  predominantly 
critical  position  taken  by  the  editorial 
writers,  that  Is  what  the  editorial  pages  are 
for;  and  I  suspect  the  Republic  is  safer  when- 
ever the  power  of  the  press  Is  alined  against 
the  power  of  government. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  to  mention.  In  per- 
sonal terms,  the  three  Callfomians  who  have 
served  so  faithfully  and  Independently  on 
the  California  Farm  Labor  Advisory  Panel- 
Benjamin  Aaron,  Daniel  Aldrlch,  and  Arthur 
Ross.  Facing  a  seemingly  impossible  job.  It 
has  been  part  of  their  strength  that  they  had 
absolutely  no  Idea  It  couldn't  be  done — so 
they  have  done  It. 

The  present  situation  can  best  be  sum- 
marized briefly,  with  the  thought  of  getting 
on  quickly  to  what  lies  ahead. 

At  this  time  last  year  there  were  36,300 
foreign  nationals  working  on  California 
farms,  under  the  terms  of  Public  Laws  78 
and  414.     Today  there  are  1,964. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  were,  on 
June  30,  1964,  65,218  such  foreign  farmwork- 
ers.    Today  there  are  2,587. 

By  this  time  last  year,  Mexican  nationals 
who  had  come  in  under  Public  Law  78  were 
working  In  13  States.  This  year,  none  have 
been  used  In  any  State  except  California. 

There  are  today  Public  Law  414  foreign 
farmworkers  in  only  two  other  States:  452 
British  West  Indies  national  In  Connecticut, 
and  171  In  Massachusetts. 

I  want  to  Interject  here  a  heartfelt  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
the  position  taken  throughout  this  transition 
period  by  the  Government  of  Mexico.  Its 
representatives  have  cooperated  In  every  way 
and  sometimes  under  very  difficult  clrcufn- 
stances.  I  hope  and  oelleve  that  when  this 
changeover  Is  completed  It  will  prove  to  have 
resulted  In  the  removal  of  weaknesses — in 
long-range  terms — In  both  Mexico's  labor  use 
and  our  own. 

The  rest  of  this  year's  story,  so  far.  Is  one 
of  very  substantially  Increased  use  In  Cali- 
fornia and  UjS.  agrlcultxire  of  domestic  work- 
ers; of  greatly  enlarged  work  opportunltes 
this  simimer  for  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents: of  mllUoDB  of  doUars  staying  In  this 
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country,  and  being  spent  here  to  create 
still  other  jobs;  of  some  temporary  crises  In 
labor  supply  situations,  but  no  serious  shOTt- 
ages;  of  some  small  crop  losses,  responsibility 
for  which  a  more  objective  judge  would  have 
to  assess  to  growers,  governments,  or  God;  of 
a  significant  Increase  in  worker  earnings,  and 
better  working  and  living  conditions;  of 
larger  than  normal  gross  and  net  profits  per 
acre  this  year  on  most  crops. 

A  special  word  is  appropriate  about  prices, 
for  it  appears  now  that  one  of  the  still  un- 
resolved aspects  of  this  changeover  Is  what 
kind  of  bill  is  going  to  be  presented  for  it  to 
the  consumers  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

It  would  be  futile  to  argue  about  whether 
increases  In  farm  labor  costs  resulting  from 
increased  wages  and  improved  working  con- 
ditions could  be  absorbed  out  of  profits. 
They  won't  be. 

Neither  is  It  possible  to  suggest  any  precise 
price  tag  which  could  be  considered  legiti- 
mate, so  far  as  consumer  prices  are  con- 
cerned, for  bringing  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  seasonal  farm  labor  In  this  cotintry  up 
to  generally  established  standards  of  equity 
and  decency.  Time  will  have  to  work  out 
this  answer,  with  confident  reliance  In  the 
long  run  on  the  proven  good  sense  of  the 
American  housewife. 

In  the  shorter  run,  however,  there  Is  al- 
ready evidence  of  the  possibility  of  exploita- 
tion of  this  situation,  and  of  attempts  to 
blame  on  changed  labor  policy  price  in- 
creases for  which  there  are  other  reasons— 
or  none  at  all. 

Lettuce  prices  went  up  recently  in  east 
coast  grocery  stores  to  49  cents,  or  about  20 
cents  above  normal.  The  reasons  for  this, 
which  Included  a  temporary  shortage  of 
lettuce  because  of  the  effects  of  weather  on 
the  various  growing  areas,  became  evident 
when  the  price  dropped  back  to  normal  two 
or  three  weeks  later. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  was  a 
widespread  and  obviously  planned  program  of 
propaganda  designed  to  persuade  j>eople  that 
the  increase  was  because  of  a  labor  shortage 
and  higher  labor  prices  resulting  from  the 
cutting  off  of  the  bracero  program.  The  20 
cents  increase,  it  was  Implied,  was  going  into 
the  domestic  worker's  pocket. 

My  first  reaction  was  to  think  of  one  of 
President  Johnson's  favorite  stories,  about 
the  minister  who  was  approached  by  an 
Internal  Revenue  agent  and  told  that  one 
of  the  chxirch  elders  had  reported,  for  tax 
purposes,  that  he  had  contributed  $500  to 
the  church.  "Has  he?"  the  agent  asked.  "I 
don't  know,"  the  minister  answered  slowly, 
"but  I  can  tell  you  this:  If  he  hasn't,  he 
will." 

The  facts  never  catch  up  with  a  lie.  The 
facts  are  that  the  field  laborers  got,  this 
spring,  1  to  1»4  cents  per  head  for  picking 
lettuce;  that  every  lettuce  grower  In  the 
country  has  had  at  all  times  this  year  aU  of 
the  labor  he  could  use;  and  that  the  harvest 
has  been — except  for  these  2  or  3  weeks — 
aljove  normal. 

In  general,  prices  this  year  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  not  risen  or  fiuctuated  €iny 
more  for  crops  which  braoeros  used  to  pick 
than  tliey  have  for  other  food  prices. 

If  there  should  be  any  more  of  this  tam- 
pering with  the  tnith  about  fruit  and  vege- 
table prlecs,  or  evidence  that  prices  are  be- 
Inj?  raised  undTXly,  the  public  Is  going  to  be 
fully  and  quickly  advised.  It  has  a  right 
to  know. 

In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  this  as  a  guide 
to  the  purchasers  of  fruit  and  vegetables: 
Tlie  cost  of  bringing  seasonal  agricultural 
w.iges  up  to  the  $1.25  to  $1.40  an  hour  level 
is  equal  to.  in  very  rough  terms,  about  1 
tout  per  unit  for  most  vegetables  and 
fruits — per  pound  or  per  dozen  or  per 
hc.id  or  whatever  the  ordlneiry  unit  may  be. 
I  Tills  is  higher  in  the  case  of  strawbeiTles — 
about  6  cents  a  pint — and  asparagus— about 
4  cents  per  pound.)     If  retail  prices  go  up 


m.ore  than  that  and  t£  tbe  Increaee  Is  blamed 
on  rising  labor  ooets  la  ttkb  IMds,  tbt  Amerl- 
oan  housewife  la  being  denied  her  rlgli*  to 
have  the  truth. 

Now  of  the  future  of  the  farm  labor  situa- 
tion. 

So  far  as  Oallfomla  is  concerned,  tiiere 
wlU  have  to  be  unrelenting  attention  to  tbe 
labor  supply  situation  throughout  the  next 
4 months. 
"The  prospects  right  now  are  good;  but  that 
could  be  as  deceptive  as  April's  more  for- 
bidding prospects  proved  to  be. 

July  and  Aiigust  should  present  no  serious 
problems.  We  are  more  dependent  than 
usual  on  the  high  school  and  college  boys 
who  have  gone  into  the  fields.  There  are 
10.000  more  of  them  this  year  than  last. 
This  wlU  be  a  tough  summer  for  some  of 
them,  with  its  full  rewards  coming  in  the 
futiu-e.  The  evidence  Is  clear,  howev^-,  that 
they  are  proving  themselves  as  resjKanslble 
citizens  and  good  workers.  The  A-te£im  and 
other  similar  programs  are  experimenits  In 
both  economics  and  democracy,  and  we  have 
a  great  deal  riding  on  them. 

September  will  bring  the  special  demands 
of  the  tomato  harvest.  California's  total 
seasonal  farm  labor  needs  jiunped  last  year 
from  129,200  in  August  to  160,800  in  Sep- 
tember. Over  27,000  more  braoeros  were 
here  in  September  than  in  August. 

The  tomato  growers  and  canners  and  the 
other  p>roducer8  with  September  and  Octo- 
ber harvests  acted  with  confidence  in  putting 
aside  their  doubts  at  planting  time  about 
the  harvest  labor  supvply.  They  have  given 
full  evidence  of  good  faith  assumption  of 
primary  responsibility  for  obtaining  that 
supply,  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  from 
domestic  sources.  There  will  be  full  coop- 
eration from  State  and  Federal  employment 
agencies  and  from  the  various  private  groups 
who  have  been  so  helpful.  Watchful  atten- 
tion wUl  be  paid  the  developing  situation  to 
assiu%,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  that  if 
supplementary  labor  is  needed,  despite 
maximum  efforts,  it  will  be  available. 

What  Is  most  worth  thinking  and  talking 
about  is  the  longer  range  future  of  this  sit- 
uation. 

This  year's  assigiunent  was  to  make  the 
transition  from  foreign  to  domestic  work- 
ers. This  was  and  It  remains  a  major  op- 
eration :  not  because  of  the  different  nation- 
ality of  the  workers  or  their  alleged  iMX>pen- 
sltles  for  stooping  over  to  work  (especially  in 
thoGe  date  palm  trees  In  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley) ;  but  because  what  was  involved  here 
was  a  basic  changeover  from  a  situation  of 
a  virtually  Government  guaranteed — and 
relatively  fixed  cost — seasonal  farm  labor 
supply  to  a  situation  in  which  labor  has  tx>  be 
obtained  in  this  Industry  the  same  way  It  Is 
in  all  others. 

The  encouraging  lesson  of  the  year  is  that 
the  laws  of  economics,  of  supply  and  demand, 
supplemented  by  s^jeclal  recruitment  efforts, 
do  work  in  the  agricultural  industry  just  as 
in  any  other.  Workers  are  available  if  the 
prices  and  conditions  are  right. 

But  this  Is  only  the  start  of  it.  Using 
domestic  instead  ai  foreign  workers  isn't  the 
point  or  anything  like  the  ultimate  purpose. 
What  is  the  goal  is  to  develop  an  agricultural 
labor  situation  whloh  wUl  serve  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  growers,  the  workers,  and  the 
public. 

The  title  of  these  remarks  today  reflects 
the  deep  conviction  that  this  broader  goal  ie 
now  attainable,  that  where  once  the  grapes 
of  wrath  were  srtored,  the  truth — His  truth — 
is  now  marching  on. 

But  even  the  truth  needs  a  battle  plan  if 
it  is  to  carry  the  day — or  the  decade. 

I  suggest  a  three-point  approach  to  the 
migratory,  or  seasonal,  farm  labor  problem. 
It  proceeds  from  moral  commitment,  with- 
out stopping  to  moralize  ateiut  what  Is  ob- 
vious, to  what  I  think  are  the  essential  eco- 
nocnlo  and  political  dynamics  oif  the  matter. 


First,  agricultural  employment  must  be 
recognized— departing  from  some  stoMx^rn 
myths — as  being  essentially  like  otiber  kinds 
of  employment. 

Every  industry  is  different  from  every  oth- 
er industry.  But  there  are  basic  similarities, 
and  the  time  for  denying  this  as  ^ar  as  agri- 
cultiu-e  Is  concerned  Is  passed.  There  may 
have  been  sounder  reasons  In  some  earlier 
period  for  the  argiunents  that  agriculture 
deserves,  for  some  unidentified  reason,  a  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  foreign  labor  supply — 
that  normal  personnel  ix>licle6  dont  apply 
here — that  the  farm  produce  market  won't 
support  fair  wages — that  .farm  employment 
must  be  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  laws 
regarding  employment  generally.  But  if  there 
were  once  good  reasons  for  these  attitudes, 
they  are  now  covered  deep  with  history's 
dust. 

So  far  as  the  specific  matter  of  the  labor 
laws  are  concerned,  the  exemptions  erf  farm 
labor  are  undoubtedly  an  anachronistic  car- 
ryover from  the  period  of  disproportionate 
pxjlitical  influence  by  rural  voters,  especially 
propertied  voters.  The  national  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  fore- 
tells the  end  of  the  exclusion  of  agricultural , 
employment  from  the  coverage  of  State  and 
Federal  laws  regarding  minimum  wages, 
health  and  sanitation,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, workmen's  compensation  and  collective 
bargaining. 

If  this  means  readjustments  In  the  prices 
of  food.  It  must  be  the  national  consensus — 
If  It  matches  the  national  conscience — that 
the  price  will  be  paid.  Farm  machinery  is 
paid  for  at  rates  comparable  to  those  for 
factory  machinery.  So  should  farmworkers 
be  paid  at  comparable  rates,  and  accorded 
comparable  working  conditions. 

It  will  be  suggested  that  agricultural  em- 
ployment is  different  because  it  Is  so  largely 
seasonal.  So  are  a  great  many  other  indus- 
tries. And  this  is  no  reason  for  charging 
the  price  of  this  to  those  who  harvest,  or  hoe. 
the  crops. 

My  second  point  is  that  a  great  deal  can 
and  must  be  done  to  develop  substantially 
year-round  employment  opportunity  for  ag- 
ricultural workers.  Until  this  Is  done,  ef- 
forts to  bring  decency  Into  the  lives  of  these 
laborers  and  their  families,  and  stability  Into 
the  farm  labor  supply  situation,  will  be 
essentially  futile. 

A  very  substantial  part,  perhaps  as  much 
as  half,  of  the  unemployment  problem  in 
this  country  Involves  seasonal  or  part-time 
work.  A  good  many  different  kinds  of  labor 
demand  are  for  services  d\iring  only  part  of 
the  year,  or  part  of  the  week, 'or  even  part 
of  the  day.  TTiere  is  this  In  common  between 
migratory  farmworkers,  domestic  day  help  In 
large  cities,  building  and  construction  trades 
workers,  maritime  workers,  musicians,  and 
other  seemingly  unrelated  groups.  Each  of 
these  situations  Involves  the  fact  of  a  per- 
son's being  needed  only  part  of  the  time. 
Each  of  them  has  presented  special  vmem- 
ployment  and  wage  rate  problems.  Some  of 
them  have  been  worked  out  reasonably  satis- 
factorily, I  think,  for  example,  of  the  decas- 
uallzation  of  longshore  employment.  Others, 
including  seasonal  farmwork,  have  not  been. 

What  starts  out  as  a  private  and  economic 
difficulty  becomes  also  a  public  and  social 
problem.  An  employer  needs  a  man  for  7 
months,  but  cannot  use  him  the  other  5. 
He  pays  him  what  may  be  a  fair  hourly  rate. 
But  the  man's  annual  earnings  leave  him 
below  the  level  of  self-sufficiency,  especially 
If  he  heads  a  family.  So  he  pays  no  taxes 
and  he  and  his  family  may  become  part  of 
the  local  welfare  burden.  The  children  must 
go  to  the  local  schools. 

Frankness  compels  recognition  that  the  at- 
traction of  the  bracero  program  lay  not  only 
In  the  fact  that  the  men  were  easy  to  get 
but  In  the  additional  facts  that  they  came 
without  their  families  and  could  be  sent 
away  as  quickly  as   they  had  been  called. 
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individual,    but    unusually    large. 

have  already  developed   plans     for 

their  workers,  with  the  seasons,  to 

in  different   geographical    and 

areas. 

la  enough  variation  in  the  crop  sea- 
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It  only  illustrates  the  possibilities, 
practicality,  to  conjecture  about 
it  would  work  at  all  to  set  up  a 
national    employing    corporation 
\tould  hire  farmworkers,  arrange  for 
transportation    (with   their  families) 
area    to   another,   and   for   their 
and  then  contract  with  growers  to 
their  services.    Yet  this  is,  at  least 
what  the  small-scale  labor  contractor 
ten  very  badly.    And  such  an  opera- 
be  not  unlike,  either  in  nature 
what  was  done  under  Public  Law 
Mexican  workers. 
1  etter  way,  though,  to  whatever  ex- 
a  practical,  would  be  to  remove  the 
element    as    largely    as    possible 
picture.    This,  more  than  anything 
the  worst  human  frailties  of 
population,  for  It  deprives  their 
of  the  roots  they  need  to  put  down 
If    they    are    to    grow    properly. 
it  Is  a  proper  charge  on   any  com- 
which  depends  upon  having  workers 
of  the  year  to  try  to  develop  In- 
which  co\ild  use  them  the  rest  of  the 
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year. 

This  Lecond  point  obviously  proceeds  from 
a  recog  lition  of  the  importance  not  only  of 
the  Am  'rtcan  farmworker  but  from  the  im- 
portant e  of  his  family.  It  will  be  a  test  of 
the  sin  :erity  of  our  Intentions  whether,  as 
we  mo't  e  back  to  the  fuller  use  of  domestic 
farm  li  borers,  we  make  provision  for  the 
decent  living  of  their  families.  The  first 
order  o  r  business  must  be  the  development 
of  fami  y  housing  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  farr  tworkera  who  want  to  live,  as  the 
rest  of  us  do,  where  there  is  at  least  love 
and  hu  nan  affection. 


Tlilrd.  and  finally,  there  must  be  a  more 
effective  mobilization  of  public  (^inioa  re- 
garding the  farm  labor  situation. 

Books  and  television  documentaries  won't 
do  this  Job.  John  Steinbeck's  barely  fiction- 
alized "Grapes  of  Wrath"  and  Edvrard  R. 
Murrow'8  "Harvest  of  Shame"  pricked  the 
Nation's  conscience.  But  It  went  back  to 
sleep.  The  people  who  read  and  watched 
developed  a  strong  feeling  about  an  obvlovis- 
ly  serious  moral  Issue,  but  no  Idea  of  what  to 
do  about  It.  The  lesson  of  experience  Is 
plain:  that  so  long  as  the  migratory  labor 
problem  Is  conceived  of  primarily  In  moral 
terms,  not  much,  not  nearly  enough,  will  be 
done  about  It. 

Perhaps  there  is  encouragement  In  the 
ending  of  the  bracero  progriun.  It  has  been 
noted  In  the  California  press  that: 

"The  departure  of  these  people  will  Imply 
a  new  domestic  policy  for  many  of  the  farm- 
ers and  fruit  raisers  of  this  State.  They 
have  depended  mainly  on  the  [foreign  work- 
ers], wlio  readily  move,  like  lu-mies,  come 
wherv  called  for,  and  depart  when  their  mis- 
sion is  accomplished.  Farmers  must  now 
look  to  a  normal  population  •  *  *.  The 
change  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  calamity. 
It  may  be  Inconvenient  at  first,  but  after  a 
few  years  no  doubt  the  places  now  held  by 
the  [foreign  workers]  will  be  filled  by  a  more 
desirable  laboring  population." 

But  this  comment  appeared  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press.  The  foreign  workers  re- 
ferred to  were  Chinese,  soon  to  be  barred 
under  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  The  date 
was  1882. 

There  Is  reasonable  basis,  nevertheless,  for 
the  conviction  that  despite  the  sobering  les- 
son of  history,  the  public  will  express  Itself 
this  time  in  significant  action. 

The  adoption  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  reflected  a  new  determination  to  write 
the  dictates  of  Individual  consciences  Into 
the  laws  of  the  Nation.  The  declaration  of 
a  national  war  on  poverty,  and  the  almost 
unbelievable  advances  which  have  already 
been  made  on  that  front,  mark  the  adoption 
of  the  Golden  Rule  as  not  just  a  personal  biit 
a  national  ethic.  America's  ideals  are  find- 
ing their  mxiscles.  and  their  hands  and  their 
feet. 

The  farm  labor  problem  will  not,  however, 
be  resolved  In  Washington.  To  the  extent 
that  this  problem — like  almost  everything 
else — is  largest  In  California,  it  is  vastly  im- 
portant that  Callfornians  take  a  great  and 
increasing  pride  In  this  State.  My  mall  has 
reflected  in  unmistakable  terms  the  fact  that 
the  agricultural  labor  situation  has  chroni- 
cally troubled  California  consciences.  A  re- 
cent letter  from  a  businessman  in  an 
agricultural  community  reported  a  common 
local  concern  that  the  p\ablicly  owned  farm 
labor  camps,  which  were  built  in  the  1930'8 
to  get  the  migrant  workers  off  the  ditch 
banks,  have  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  so 
badly  that  they  are  themselves  a  problem. 

This  sentiment  needs  a  catalyst.  It  must 
come  from  local  and  State  leadership.  I 
don't  presume  to  .suggest  its  particular  form. 
I  am  asking  the  members  of  the  California 
Farm  Labor  Panel,  set  up  to  advise  me  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  Pub- 
lic Law  414,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
broader  aspects  of  this  matter  and  to  make 
whatever  suggestions  nrc  appropriate  regard- 
ing possible  future  cocporation  ot;  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  L-ibtir. 

I  note,  in  conclusion,  what  seems  to  me 
the  central  element  in  the  development  of 
an  effective  public  opinion  regarding  farm 
labor  or  any  other  matter. 

There  are  two  views  of  man's  role  In  the 
determination  of  his  own  future.  One  is 
summarized  In  the  phrase  "the  Inevitability 
of  progress."  That  Is  a  horrible  phrase.  It 
deadens  the  purpose  to  even  try  to  make 
things  better.  It  Includes  the  attitude  that 
there  is  nothing  an  individual  can  do  about 


something  like  the  disgrace,  the  human  dis- 
aster, of  migratory  farmworkers  living  below 
the  surface  of  decency. 

Another,  very  different  view,  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  In  his  essays,  pub- 
lished ki  1916,  entitled  "Ideas  and  Doubts"- 

"The  mode  in  which  the  inevitable  comes 
to  pass  is  through  effort.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  we  all  strive  to  make  the  kind 
of  world  we  like.  And  although  with 
Spinoza  we  may  regard  criticism  of  the  past 
as  futile,  there  Is  every  reason  for  doing  all 
that  we  can  to  make  a  future  such  as  we 
desire.  There  is  every  reason  also  for  trying 
to  make  our  desires  Intelligent." 

This  Is  the  view  which  commends  itself  to 
those  who  prefer  to  believe  that  the  perfect- 
ability  of  life  Is  within  the  human  com- 
petence, and  that  this  Is  not  heresy  but 
rather  the  fullest  reverence.  It  is  the  view 
which  finds  the  present  farm  labor  situation 
man's  fault,  and  therefore  within  man's  ca- 
pacity to  cure. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  different  viewpoints  may  be  pre- 
sented on  a  subject  of  general  interest, 
I  include  a  release  dated  July  14,  1965. 
from  the  Arab  Information  Center : 
Release  From  the  Akab  Information  Center 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  July  8.  certain  statements  were 
made  by  some  honorable  Members  regarding 
Arab  information  activities  in  the  United 
States  attributing  to  the  Arabs,  among  other 
things,  antl-Semltlc  motivation  and  intent. 
In  particular,  a  compilation  entitled  "Arab 
Antl-Jewlsh  Activities  in  the  United  States." 
prepared  by  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth,  was  entered  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  formed  the  basis  of  un- 
friendly remarks  about  some  Arab  leaders 
and  Arab  policies. 

While  these  remarks  are  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, they  indicate  the  need  for  a  restate- 
ment of  the  basic  objective  of  the  Arab  In- 
formation Center  In  the  United  States.  Es- 
tablished In  1955  with  offices  in  New  York. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  center  functions  as  an 
agency  of  the  governments  of  the  League  of 
Arab  States  and  thereby  reciprocates  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
which  maintains  22  offices  In  the  Arab  States. 
With  regard  to  the  Senate  discussion  under 
previous  reference,  the  following  points  bear 
repeating: 

1.  The  primary  objective  of  the  Arab  In- 
formation Center  is  to  promote  a  climate 
of  improved  understanding  between  the  Arab 
world  and  the  United  States.  By  utilizing 
available  media  and  accepted  modes  of  com- 
munication to  the  extent  possible.  It  seeks 
to  acquaint  the  American  people  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Arab  people 
and  their  governments.  — 

2.  Within  the  framework  of  this  objective, 
information  supplied  by  the  Center  Includes 
material  on  Israel  and  the  plight  of  the 
Palestine  Arabs  which  is  made  available 
partly  to  counter  the  effect  of  Israel-Zionist 
propaganda,  the  extent  and  influence  of 
which  were  recently  revealed  In  the  pub- 
lished  hearings   of   the   U.S.    Senate   Com- 
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nvittee    on    Foreign    Relations     (May    and 
August  1963). 

3  In  this  connection,  publications  of  tea 
Center  demonstrate  the  fact  that  It  caref vdly 
distinguishes  between  Zionists  as  protag- 
onists of  Israel  and  Zionist  Ideology  on  th« 
one  hand,  and  Jews  as  adherents  of  a  par- 
ticular religion  and  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  Responsibility  foe 
whatever  confusion  may  be  evident  as  be- 
tween these  two  terms  rests  squarely  with 
Israelis  and  Zionists.  Thus,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  text  of  the  declaration 
of  the  establishment  of  Israel  refers  to  it  as 
the  State  of  "the  Jewish  people."  The  "Elch- 
mann  Trial  Judgment"  affirms  that  Israel  "is 
the  sovereign  State  of  the  Jewish  people." 
And  as  recently  as  May  5,  1965.  Israel  Pre- 
mier Levi  Eshkol  declared,  inter  alia,  "The 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  quarter  of  our 
people." 

4.  For  their  part,  Arabs  respect  Judaism 
as  a  universal  creed  as  distinguished  from 
Zionism,  a  hostile  political  movement.  This 
distinction  is  one  of  the  fundamental  as- 
pects of  Arab  poUcy  vls-a-vis  the  Israel- 
Zionist  complex.  Otherwise,  It  wo\ild  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  any  Jews  to  have 
remained  in  the  Arab  world,  after  1948.  as 
citizens  with  equal  rights. 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
charges  contained  in  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  study,  so-called,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  continuing  Zionist  attempts  to 
divert  attention  from  the  ugly  facts  of  rob- 
bery and  persecution  surrounding  the  estab- 
lishment of  Israel,  for  reasons  that  must  be 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
TITLE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — ^The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of  the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimpnthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23.  5  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — ^No  mapw,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,   !  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,   and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  V^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 


speeches  of  Members  of  Ck)ngre«,  othor  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  mstter  autiiorlzed  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  BzcoBD  shaU  be  printed  in  6% -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shsU  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  tyi>e.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wlU 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight, 

4.  Tabular  matter. — ^The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fvu-nlshed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — ^If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  retvirned  in 
time  for  pubUcatlon  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). HlB  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shaU  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  SO  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 


Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressionai.  Rscord  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  yabmltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  frran  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
mist  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  Hhe  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  «to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Recc«d,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  fl.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  piirchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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Atflai  Stevenson  Meets  the  Press 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
a  month  ago  on  June  27,  1965,  our  late 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  appeared  on  "Meet  the  Press." 
On  that  occasion  Governor  Stevenson 
ably  defended  the  role  of  this  country  in 
Vietnam  and  gave  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  on  Its  20th 
anniversary. 

I  commend  the  transcript  of  that  in- 
terview to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues : 

"Meet  the  Press" 
^Produced    by    Lawrence    E.    Spivak;    guest, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  U.N.) 

Mr.  Brooks.  "Meet  the  Press"  comes  to  you 
today  from  San  Francisco,  where  the  United 
Nations  is  celebrating  its  20th  anniversary. 
Our  guest  is  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson, 
who  played  a  leading  role  in  the  formation 
of  the  United  Nations  and  is  now  this 
country's  U2f.  Representative.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  heads  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
anniversary  celebration. 

Now.  we  wUl  have  the  first  question  from 
Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  permanent  member  of 
the  "Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Ambassador  Stevenson,  after 
20  years  the  United  Nations  is  believed  by 
many  both  here  and  abroad  to  be  In  serious 
crisis  and  on  the  verge  of  complete  collapse. 
What«8hape  do  you  really  think  the  U.N. 
is  in  today? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  think  it  is  in 
much  better  shape  than  your  question  would 
indicate.  Actually,  the  United  Nations  is  a 
reflection  of  the  situation  that  exists  in  the 
world.  If  the  world  Is  tense,  there  wUl  be 
tension  in  the  United  Nations.  I  think  that 
if  the  United  Nations  ever  ceases  to  reflect 
the  situation  that  prevails  in  the  world,  then 
Is  the  time  when  one  had  better  begin  to 
worry  about  its  demise. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But,  Mr.  Ambassador,  isn't  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
lieve the  tensions  of  the  world,  not  merely 
to  reflect  the  tensions  or  to  add  to  the  ten- 
Blons? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  Yes,  most  cer- 
tainly It  is;  it  is  to  dissolve  the  disputes  that 
create  the  tensions,  but  that  it  hasn't  always 
succeeded  in  doing  this  is  small  wonder, 
given  the  divided  world,  given  the  existence 
of  national  rivalries,  uncontrolled,  unbridled, 
given  all  the  circumstances  with  which  we 
have  had  to  deal  in  these  past  20  years. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  would  like  to  take  up  one  or 
two  particular  things.  The  General  Assem- 
bly has  been  paralyzed  for  many  months  now 
because  of  article  19  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Prance  to  pay  the  peace- 
keeping assessments. 

Will  the  General  Assembly  remain  para- 
l3raed  much  longer,  or  do  you  see  a  solution 
to  that  problem? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  certainly  hope 
not.     I  think  It  is  imperative  that  the  As- 
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sembly,  when  it  reconvenes,  ooaduct  its  busi- 
ness In  the  normal  way  and  that  the  dead- 
lock that  has  paralyzed  It  during  this  past 
session  must  be  broken.  I  beUeve  It  will. 
Mr.  Spivak.  How  will  it  be  broken? 
Ambassador  Stevinson.  I  think  it  will  be 
broken  by  an  action  taken  by  the  General 
Assembly  Itself  to  determine  what  It  wishes 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  application  of  arti- 
cle 19  or  with  respect  to  the  assessments  for 
peacekeeping   operations. 

It  has  been  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership, that  they  shotUd  be  financially  re- 
sponsible. That  is  to  say,  that  if  they 
authorize  a  peacekeeping  operation,  the 
members  should  i>ay  for  it,  especially  peace- 
keeping opcr.itions  of  which  they  them.selvee 
approve. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  financial 
problems  are  going  to  be  solved  through  the 
enforcement  of  article  19  or  just  by  forget- 
ting it? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  don't  think  any- 
body wants  a  confrontation  over  article  19 
any  more  now  than  we  did  when  the  last 
Assembly  convened  the  first  of  last  Decem- 
ber. How  it  wlU  be  done,  I  don't  yet  know. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  United  Nations, 
called  the  Committee  of  33,  representing  33 
states  has  been  considering  this  matter  for 
some  time.  I  suspect  it  will  have  to  con- 
sider it  somewhat  further. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor, and  Canada,  and  some  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  have  made  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  order  to  break  the  paralysis. 
Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  make  vol- 
untary contributions  in  the  same  way? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  can't  answer 
that  queption,. obviously,  because  that  would 
depend  at  least  to  some  extent  upon  ti»c 
Congress,  what  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
gress is,  and  the  matter  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  They  would  have  to 
provide  the  money. 

Mr.  Spivak.  On  article  19,  I  believe  you 
led  the  fight  to  apply  article  19.  Now  are  you 
going  to  abandon  that  fight? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  This  is  a  decision 
that  if  we  had  made  It,  I  wouldn't  be  at 
liberty  to  tell  you,  but  I  don't  think  that 
this  decision  has  been  reached  by  any  means. 
Mr.  LiSAGOR.  There  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderable disappointment  among  the  United 
Nations  delegates  here  that  President  John- 
son didnt  come  to  forgive  the  delinqtients 
their  back  dues  or  make  some  other  dramatic 
projJosal. 

Were  you  led  to  believe  that  he  might,  in 
fact,  say  something  about  article  19  which 
would  change  the  U.S.  position  on  it? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  thought  the 
President  had  made  it  clear  even  before  he 
came  that  he  didn't  expect  to  make  any  dra- 
matic announcement  here,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  meeting  in  San  Francisco  as  a 
birthday,  as  a  ceremony,  a  commemorative 
ceremony  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  and  not  an 
occasion  for  negotiation   or  for  dispute. 

Mr.  LiSAGOR.  Why,  then,  did  almost  all  the 
delegates  seem  to  expect  him  to  make  some 
kind  of  spectacular  proposal? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  Sometimes  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 

Mr.  LiSAGOB.  To  follow  up  Mr.  Spivak's 
earlier  questioning.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  abandon  its  posi- 
tion on  the  back  assessments  If  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  is  going  to  be  viable? 


Ambassador  Stevinson.  It  has  always 
seemed  curious  to  me  that  they  ask  the 
United  States,  which  has  met  every  one  of 
its  commitmeBts  to  the  United  Nations, 
which  has  by  far  been  Its  most  generous  con- 
tributor. Its  consistent,  unqualified  supporter 
from  Its  Inception  to  this  date — that  we 
should  always  be  called  upon  to  make  con- 
cessions, especially  if  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish in  the  United  Nations  a  constitutional 
institution  which  has  respect  for  both  its 
charter  and  its  terms  and  for  the  organs  that 
It  has  created,  including  the  World  Court, 
which  had  handed  down  advisory  opinion 
that  these  assessments  for  peacekeeping  op- 
erations are  costs  of  the  Organization  and. 
therefore,  payable  by  all  of  the  members. 
Somebody  has  to  stand  fast  for  this  con- 
cept of  constitutionalism. 

I  can't  answer  your  question  as  to  what 
we  are  going  to  do  finally,  but  I  am  surprised 
that  they  always  ask  us  to  do  something. 
And  It  is  not  only  us;  It  is  virtually  all  the 
West  Europeans,  aU  the  Latin  Americans  aifd 
so  on,  that  share  these  views. 

Mr.  LiSAGOR.  But  what  the  Russian  dele- 
gate said  here,  which  was  that  the  United 
States  had  created — artlflcaUy.  he  sug- 
gested—a financial  crisis  in  the  UN.  Doesn't 
it  then  follow  that  the  United  States  will 
have  to  change  its  position? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  don't  know  that 
It  follows,  because  we  haven't  created  an 
artificial  crisis.  The  crisis  was  created  by  the 
non-payment  of  the  assessments  levied  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  the  other 
Communist  states,  and  It  u,  Interesting  to 
note,  if  I  may  add  this,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  voted  for  the  Congo  oper?ti  -n 
ihnt  it  now  refuses  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Frye.  Mr.  Ambassador,  may  I  ai^k  you 
to  turn  for  a  minute  to  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson  appealed  to  the 
U.N.  individually  and  collectively  to  put  pres- 
sure on  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam  for 
peace  talks.  Does  the  United  States  really 
want  the  U.N.  collectively,  as  he  put  it.  lo 
intervene  in  Vietnam,  and  if  so,  why  doni 
we  make  some  move  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  UN? 

Ambassador  Steven«on.  You  have  a  couple 
of  questions.  I  think  in  the  first  place  one 
must  bear  In  mind  that  neither  Communist 
China  nor  North  or  South  Vietnam  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  that  last  ylsr 
at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident 
when  I  did  bring  it  to  the  United  Nations, 
to  the  Security  Council,  it  invited  North  Viet- 
nam to  come  to  the  table  to  present  its  cxise. 
and  it  declined  to  come.  Ever  since  then  it 
has  sarcastically  rejected  any — even  the 
propriety  of  any  concern  by  the  Ur.icd 
Nations  In  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  Chinese,  of  course,  have  done  likewi.^e. 
Indeed  they  are  doing  their  very  best  to  de- 
stroy the  Institution  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  is  problematical  tt.s 
to  what — if  it  were  possible  to  bring  them  all 
before  the  United  Nations  even  though  they 
are  nonmembers  and  have  Indicated  that 
they  will  not  come — the  United  Nations  could 
do  in  the  present  circumstances.  But  I 
shouldn't  leave  you  with  the  idea  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  interested  in  it.  Aciu- 
ally  it  sent  a  commission  there  at  the  time 
of  the  trouble  between  the  government  and 
the  Buddhists,  if  you  will  remember,  a  hu- 
man rights  commission.  And  last  year,  at 
the  insistence  of  Cambodia  it  sent  a  com- 
mis.<;ion  to  Cambodia  and  to  South  Vietnam, 
tlie   United    Nations  did,  to  see   if   it   could 
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the  border  dispute  between  those  two 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  peace- 

ement  is  arrived  at  In  due  course  to 
hting  in  Vietnam — and  pray  to  God 

is — the  United  Nations  will  have  an 
nt  role  to  play  in  the  future  in  polic- 

pliance  with  any  agreement  that  is 

with  respect  to  Vietnam. 
F^YE.  You  have  mentioned  the  absence 
China  as  a  handicap  to  U.N',  activity 
Vietnam  business.  Do  you  mean  to 
iiat  you  feel  Red  China  should  be 
and  seated  as  a  full  member? 

STEVENsohf.  I  didn't  say  that  — 

believe  I  said  that  or  hinted  at  it, 
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YE.  A  number  of  delegates  did  in  tlie 

days. 

i^jssador  Stevtnsox.  Yes:  I  know  many 

trouble  with  that,  of  co.urse.  is  that 

i  lese  have  made  it  very  apparent  that 

1;    terms  and  conditions  on  which  they 

(ome  into  the  United  Nations  would 

gh   the   expulsion   of   Taiwan,   and 

ve   refused   to  renounce  the  use   of 

h  respect  to  Taiwan  and  made  con- 

irtually  impossible. 

]  "REDERicK.  Why  has  the  United  Staves 

?  1  willing  up  to  this  time  to  have  Sec- 

( ieneral  Thant  issue  a  cense-fire  ap- 

lU  parties  in  the  Vietnam  war? 

Ste\-enson.  I  am  sure  if  he  felt 
ime  to  do  it  or  that  that  was  the 
ng    to  do   that   he  would    do   It.     I 
p;rhaps  there  have  been  other  tracks 
■e  been  pursued  during  this  interval. 
offered  to  go  to  Hanoi,  having  been 
stay  home,  that  they  didn't  care  to 
having  offered  to  go  to  Peiping.  hav- 
told  that  he  would  not  be  welcome; 
tie  has  concluded  that  perhaps  these 
'"'^ — ;j-hd  there  have  been  some  13  or 
that  have  been  attempted  in  the 
,  some  of  them  through  other  chan- 
Just    the    United    States    by    any 
had  to  be   exhausted.      Whether  or 
an  appeal  by  the  United  Nations 
Icit  any  more  aflirmative   response 
other  tracks  have  failed  to  elicit    I 
doubt. 
I'REDEKiCK.  Would   the  United  States 
_  to  accept  a  cease-fire  if  the  other 
.  If  U  Thant  made  such  an  appeal? 
ador    Stevenson.  Oh,    I    wouldn't 
doubt  that — the  President  has  al- 
nded  the  bombing  on  one  occa- 
has  offered   to  negotiate  without 
he   has    pursued   every   con- 
avenue  to  open  negotiations.    Were 
lie  to  bring  the  fighting  to  a  stop 
some,  at  least,  discussion  of  the  pos- 
'  negotiations — you  would  find  the 
>tates  very   responsive  if  the   other 
plied.      One    problem,    of    course, 
how  would  you  determine  com- 
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F  '.EDERicK.  Governor,  with  all  due  re- 

~  rour  knowledge,  I  believe  that  in  the 

's  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 

"--^  unconditional  discussions,  not 

and    Ambassador    Lodge    has 

out   a   difference.      Would   you   say 

a  difference? 

Stevenson.  This       quarrel 
semantic  argument  about  dis- 
and     negotiations,     frankly      has 
p  irplexes  me. 

Frederick.  Would  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  with  the  National 
Front,   the  political   arm   of  the 


Stevenson.  1  don't  think  the 

is  properly  addressed  to  the  United 

.  Lfter  all,  this  Is  a  problem  for  South 

.  for  Saigon,  for  that  Government. 

PtEDERicK.  Isn't  the  United  States  a 

1  his  conflict? 

Sttvenson.  Oh.    very    much 
mean  as  to  what  the  US  position 


ydu 


so.    Do 
would  be 

I  thln4  it  would  depend,  as  I  tried  to  in 


dicate,  very  much  on  what  the  position  of 
South  Vietnam  would  be,  whether  It  would 
choose  as  a  sovereign  government  to  deal 
with  rebels  In  Its  own  lands. 

Miss  FREDERICK.  According  to  Information 
t  hat  has  come  to  Secretary  General  Thant.  as 
I  understand  it,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  said  that  the  Vict  Cong  are  the  proper 
interlocutor  ;"or  such  negotiations.  So,  con- 
sequently, wouldn't  this  seem  to  indicate 
that  if  the  United  Swtes  were  willing  to 
talk  to  the  Viet  Cong,  there  might  be  more 
chance  to  open  discussion.?  than  there  have 
been  up  to  the  present  time"' 

Ambassador  Stevenson-.  It  might  be,  and 
I  think  we  have  indicated— I  .\m  not  tvjo  sure 
about  this,  but  I  think  we  have  Indicated 
that  it  is  for  Hanoi  to  determine  whom  it 
wants  to  sit  at  its  table.  If  it  wants  to  in- 
clude a  representative  of  the  Viet  Cong 
among  their  delegation  to  any  conference. 
that  would  be  for  thcin  to  determine.  We 
would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Governor.  I  don't  like  to  labor 
the  financial  problem,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  more  question  on  it. 

Ambassador  Stevenso.v.  It  has  been 
labored  pretty  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Spiv.^k.  On  June  ITth  at  Harvard,  re- 
ferraig  to  the  U.N.,  you  said,  and  I  quote:  "I 
believe  its  financial  trouble  may  soon  be 
over." 

You  must  have  h.id  something  specific  in 
mind  because  I  know  you  don't  generalize 
upon  occasions  like  that.  What  did  you  have 
ill  mind? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  It  has  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  course  of  this  summer  before 
the  Assembly  reconvenes.  The  financial  sol- 
vency of  the  organization  has  to  be  rees- 
tablished. It  seems  to  me  pitiful  that  an 
organization  which  was  created  by  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  virtually  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  keep  the  peace  must 
be  begging  for  the  mea:is  of  keeping  the 
peace.  This  is  a  paradox  that  seems  to  me  in- 
tolerable and  a  solution  must  be  found. 

Mr.  Spfvak.  To  come  back  to  it  again  then, 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  Republicans  called 
upon  the  President  either  to  seek  the  enfor- 
cement of  article  19.  wh:ch  you  fought  for, 
or  publicly  acknowledsie  th.u  article  19  Is  a 
dead  letter. 

Is  the  financial  situation  coing  to  be  re- 
solved by  either  one  of  these  ? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  can't  answer 
that,  because  I  dont  think  that  decision  has 
been  made. 

It  might  be  resolved  that  way;  it  might  be 
resolved  by  perhaps  the  debtors  paying  up. 

Mr.  Spivak.  A  decision  made  by  whom,  by 
the  United  States  do  you  mean? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  By  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Spivak.  By  the  President  then? 
Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  think  he  would 
h.ave  to  do  it  in  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  executive  branch.     I  am 
sure  he  would  want  to  constUt. 

Mr.  LiSAGOR.  Governor  Stevenson,  to  get 
back  to  President  Johnson's  call  on  UJf. 
members  Individually  and  collectively  to  help 
out  to  bring  the  Communists  to  the  con- 
ference teble.  do  you  see  any  realistic  dip- 
lomatic intervention  by  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations  which  would  produce  the  re- 
sult the  President  called  for? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  Yes,  I  can't even 

In  such  a  lawless  world  as  we  live  in,  I  can't 
but  believe  that  virtually  any  sUte — perhaps 
I  should  express  it  as  a  hope — would  respond 
to  the  collective  opinion  of  the  world,  were 
it  made  emphatic,  were  it  made  clear  and 
were  It  made  with  virtually  unanimity — that 
this  wotild  be  a  mighty  influence  on  the  Viet 
Cong  and  on  Hanoi. 

Mr.  LiSAGOR.  Can  I  ask  you  a  rather  blunt 
question  about  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Vietnamese  situation? 

If  a  vote  were  taken  in  the  U.N.  today 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  know  you  would 


ask  a  blunt  question  whether  I  gave  you  per- 
mission or  not,  so  go  ahead. 

Mr.  LiSACOR.  If  a  vote  were  taken  in  the 
U2J.  today  on  American  action  in  Vietnam. 
would  the  United  States  be  condemned? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  don't  think  they 
would  be  condemned  for  trying  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  from  aggression  from  its 
northern  neighbor.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  In  the  United  Nations 
that  the  bombing  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  LiSAGOR.  Many  of  your  liberal  friends 
as  you  know,  appear  to  feel  that  you  oppose 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  and  in  fact  have 
called  upon  you,  a  few  have,  to  resign  your 
position  and  to  speak  out. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  first  whether  you 
do  oppose  American  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Ambassador    Stevenson.  No,    I    think   we 
have  to  hold  the  line  somewhere.     After  the 
war  It  was  largely  the  United  States,  happily 
with  the  cooperation  of  many  other  coun- 
tries, that  established  and  made  the  contain- 
ment   policy    effective.      We    are    now    con- 
fronted with  a  similar  situation  In  southeast 
Asia  and  the  United  States,  having  the  power 
and  having  the  will,  has  seen  fit  to  try  to 
hold  the  line  against  Communist  expansion, 
or  domination  by  China  in  tliat  area,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  probably  something  in  the 
long  run  which  will  be  in  the  Interests  of 
peace  in  the  world  and  security  for  all  of  us. 
The  problem  of  how  to  do  it  and  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  the  type  of  intransigence 
wo   have   encountered    there    is,    of    course, 
exceedingly     difficult     and     complicated.     I 
don't  want  to  leave  the  Impression,  If  I  have, 
that  I  am  opposed  to  this  policy.    I  suppose 
every  one  of  us   would   disagree   on  details 
about   anything,   virtually  anything,   and  I 
dont  hesitate  to  say  that  as  to  every  detail 
of  the  conduct  of  our  policy,  I  am  not  al- 
ways in  agreement,  nor,  I  suspect,  are  any 
of  our  responsible  officials,  and  that  is  what 
you  have  a  President  for.    He  is  the  one  who 
has    to   make    the   final    decisions,    however 
uncomfortable  and  distasteful  they  may  be. 
Mr.  Frye.  The  Russian  delegate  has  been 
giving   you   personally   rather   a   hard   time 
of  late,   especially  in   the  Security  Council. 
He  called  you  a  "reptile,"  I  believe,  at  one 
point.    You  appeared  to  attribute  this  at  one 
stage  to  a  revival  of  Stalinism.    At  another 
point,  to  Red  Chinese  pressure. 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  Stalinism  in  Moscow,  and  how 
deep  has  been  the  impact  of  Chinese  pressure 
on  their  policy? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  This  is  purely 
speculation,  of  course,  but  It  is  very  obvious 
that  the  Chinese  are  now  challenging  the 
Russians  for  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munist Parties  throughout  the  world  and 
that  nattirally  enough  the  Russians  are  going 
to  contest  any  challenge  to  their  leadership 
very  vigorously,  so  that  what  you  have  Is  the 
United  States  often  emerging  as  the  scape- 
goat between   these  two  contending  forces. 

In  other  words.  It  is  competitive  whipping 
of  the  United  States  for  the  attention  of  the 
Communist  Parties,  and  I  think  here  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  that. 

Mr.  Frye.  President  Johnson  also  asked 
for  individual  presstire  on  Hanoi  and  Pei- 
ping, which  pressure  obviously  could  only 
come  from  Moscow.  Is  Moscow  privately 
being  helpful  to  any  extent  in  bringing  about 
a  Vietnam  peace  negotiation? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  can't  talk  with 
confidence  about  that  because  I  dont  know. 
I  am  very  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
anxious  to  avoid  any  dangerous  escalation 
of  this  war  and  that  it  doesn't  want  to  .see 
it  pass  on  into  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
threat  to  all  of  humanity  any  more  than  we 
do. 

Miss  Frederick.  Both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  now  Invoked 
regional  alliances   in  entering,   respectively. 
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Hungary  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Do 
these  precedents  set  by  the  two  big  powers 
give  the  green  light  to  any  original  group 
Xo  take  enforcement  action  although  the 
Security  Council  is  supposed,  under  the 
eharter,   to   approve   such   enforcement  ac- 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  I  dont  consider 
that  this  was  enforcement  at  all. 

Miss  Frederick.  Do  you  mean  the  GAS 
force  Is  not  down  there  keeping  the  peace? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  It  is  not  enforcing 
anything. 

Miss  Frederick.  Isnt  that  a  peacekeep- 
ing  

Ambassador   Stevenson.  Enforcement — we 

have  always  interpreted  the  charter  and  I 
think  virtually  all  of  the  membership,  Miss 
Frederick,  Interprets  that  language,  that 
word,  as  enforcing  a  decision. 

We  are  down  there  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
prevent  one  party  from  enforcing  its  will  on 
the  other. 

Miss  Frederick.  The  United  States  is  keep- 
ing  

Ambassador  Stevenson.  The  OAS,  the  In- 
ter-American Peace  Force. 

Miss  Frederick.  But  If  shooting  breaks  out, 
ttie  OAS  Poroe  led  by  the  United  States  is 
supposed  to  try  to  stop  it,  isnt  it?  Doesnt 
that  make  it  enforcement? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  No;  that  is  not 
our  interpretation  of  what  was  intended  by 
that  language  of  the  charter  at  all. 

Miss  Frederick.  In  other  words,  the  OAS 
has  the  primary  jole  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, whether  you  call  it  enforcement  ac- 
tion or  what.  How  does  this  affect  other 
possible  regional  organization  actions,  such 
as  the  Arab  League,  or  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  stepping  into  areas  in  their 
regions? 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  Yes;  I  think  you 
raise  a  very  good  point  there,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  serious  one  that  causes  us  a  good  deal — 
at  least  me — a  good  deal  of  anxiety. 

Those  organizations,  the  OAU  and  the 
Arab  League,  of  course,  are  not  as  well  de- 
veloped by  any  means,  nor  do  they  have  the 
historical  experience  that  the  OAS  does,  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  does, 
but  when  the  Organization  of  American 
States  undertook  to  prevent,  to  stop  the 
bloodshed,  and  prevent  these  people  from 
getting  at  each  other's  throats  Indefinitely 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  it  did  undertake 
an  action  which  I  suppose  Is  nonexclusive, 
and  that  means  that  others  could  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Ambassador  Stevenson,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  exercised  its  veto  power  104 
times,  and  we  havent  exercised  It  at  all. 
Would  you  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  veto? 
Ambassador  Stevenson.  No;  I  think  not 
at  this  stage  because  I  am  afraid — if  I  would 
say  it.  It  would  be  meaningless.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  never  assent  to  it.  I  am  not 
even  sure  our  own  Senate  would  assent  to 
it.  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  been  able  to 
persuade  the  majority  in  the  United  Nations 
from  the  beginning  to  go  along  with  tis  and 
therefore  have  not  needed  to  use  the  veto. 
Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  Inter- 
rupt, but  I  see  that  our  time  is  up.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Ambassador  Stevenson,  for 
being  with  us. 


A  Washington  Institution 
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HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  current  discu.ssion  in  Con- 


gi-ess  of  basic  changes  In  the  form  of 
government  for  the  District  of  C<riumbla, 
which  could  have  profound  effects  on  the 
business  life  of  the  community,  I  thoagrht 
it  would  be  timely  to  place  In  the  Record 
the  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions in  the  city— the  Rlggs  National 
Bank. 

The  story  of  this  bank's  development 
has  so  closely  paralleled  the  history  of 
the  Nation  and  its  Capital  City  that  I 
believe  it  would  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  summary  of  data  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  E.  Wiley  Steams,  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent and  cashier  of  the  bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Potomac  Portrait,  1836-1965 
William  W.  Corcoran's  decision  to  found 
an  "exchange  and  brokerage  business"  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  near  15th  Street  NW., 
after  "Old  Hickory"  closed  the  Second  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  1836,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "first  fount"  and  actual  begin- 
ning of  the  Rlggs  Bank. 

The  formation  of  the  partnership  of  Cor- 
coran &  Rlggs  4  years  later  is  in  many  respects 
comparable  to  the  early  Junction  of  the 
north  and  south  branches  of  the  Potomac. 
With  the  capital  furnished  by  yotmg  Rlggs" 
father,  who  was  a  leading  banker  in  New 
York,  the  firm  began  to  function  as  a  full- 
fledged  bank  of  deposit,  and  soon  numbered 
among  its  clients  President  John  Tyler  and 
the  great  statesmen,  Daniel  Webster  and 
Henry  Clay. 

National  recognition  came  in  1947  said 
1848,  when,  on  the  guarantee  of  the  elder 
Riggs,  Corcoran  &  Rlggs  purchased  the  en- 
tire U.S.  Treasury  bond  issue  offered  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  Mexican  War. 

In  1854  Corcoran  retired  and  George  Riggs 
continued  the  firm  under  the  name  of 
Riggs  &  Co.,  opyening  a  branch  •  •  •  in  New 
York  to  accommodate  the  clients  of  his  late 
father.  This  branch  was  continued  until 
1888  and  served  many  notable  clients,  in- 
cluding the  great  Mormon  leader,  Brigham 
Young,  who  dealt  with  them  from  his  colony 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  and  most 
of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  Rlggs" 
customers,  and  on  August  11,  1863,  Lincoln 
wrote  his  famous  check  for  five  dollars  pay- 
able to  a  "Colored  man  with  one  leg. " 

The  Confederate  leader,  Jefferson  Davis, 
kept  a  balance  in  the  bank  until  the  day 
of  Lincoln's  first  inauguration. 

After  the  war,  th  bank  performed  one  of 
its  most  Illustrious  services  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, when,  in  1868,  it  supplied  the  $7.- 
200.000  "in  gold"  paid  to  imperial  Russia  for 
the  purchase  of  Alaska.  Secretary  of  State 
Seward,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  pur- 
chase, gratefully  tendered  his  personal  check 
on  the  bank  the  following  Sunday  for  the 
rental  of  his  pew  in  nearby  St.  John's 
Cliurch. 

After  a  long  and  notable  career.  George 
Riggs  died  in  1881  and  his  son.  E.  Francis 
Riggs.  succeeded  him  in  the  firm  imtil  1896. 
On  July  1  that  year.  Charles  Carroll  GIovct. 
who  had  entered  the  bank's  employ  In  1866. 
became  the  first  president  of  the  new  Rlggs 
National  Bank,  thus  formalizing  the  name 
■■Rif:<?s  Bank",  under  which  the  private  firm 
)i:id  been  known  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
-Curing  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
bank's  roster  of  famous  clients  included  the 
hero  of  Manila  Bay,  Admiral  Dewey,  "rough- 
riding""  young  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  and  the 
conqueror  of  yellow  fever,  Capt.  Walter 
Rfcd.    shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  century 


ground  was  broken  for  the  building  at  150.3 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which,  with  consider- 
able extension  and  improvements,  houses  the 
main  office  today. 

(Others  who  have  served  as  president  of 
the  bank:  Milton  E.  AUes,  Robert  V.  Flem- 
ing, Htilbert  T.  Blsselle,  and  the  incumbent, 
Richard  A.  Norrls.) 

Looking  back  over  our  129-year  history, 
we  can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  otir  accom- 
plishments. With  total  deposits  now,  as  of 
June  30,  1965,  amounting  to  $638,000,000  and 
total  resources,  as  of  the  same  date,  at  $709,- 
921,000,  and  \mder  our  capable  and  exper- 
ienced leadership,  we  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  remain  Wash- 
ington"s  largest  bank — in  size  and  service. 


Frances  Spatz  Leighton — Writer  and 
Artist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \'ES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Frances  Spatz  Leighton  is  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  This  Week  mag- 
azine and  she  is  doing  a  splendid  job  in 
this  capacity  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
She  has  also  written  for  one  of  our  coun- 
try's great  newspapers,  Chicago's  Amer- 
ican, in  my  own  city  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  being  an  outstanding 
contributor  to  news  publications,  Mrs. 
Leighton  has  established  herself  as  a 
successful  writer  of  books  dealing  with 
life  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  also  as  an 
artist  of  noteworth  accomplishment. 
She  is  indeed  a  young  woman  of  almost 
limitless  talent  and  versatility. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  article  from  the 
July  1965  issue  of  the  Washington  World. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Leighton's  highly 
effective  efforts  at  depicting  the  Wash- 
ington scene  in  a  way  that  is  knoA^m  and 
appreciated  by  so  many  of  us.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Fran  Leighton  Book  Sold  to  Holi-y\wj(.>d 
(By  Scott  Hart) 
Frances  Spatz  Leighton.  Washington  au- 
thor of  nine  books  and  of  magazine  articles 
beyond  count,  decided  to  use  three  magic  ele- 
ments in  her  lOth  book:  Washington.  DC. 
a  woman,  and  a  psychiatrist. 

Hollywood's  Joseph  E.  Levine  will  produce 
the  film  for  Paramount;  Peter  Sellers  is  be- 
ing sought  for  the  role  of  the  psychiatrist; 
and  it's  a  certainty  some  of  the  product nn 
scenes  will  be  shot  In  Washington. 

Says  Mrs.  Leighton:  "Whenever  my  phoi.p 
rings,  it's  Ukely  to  be  a  friend  who  wants  to 
be  an  extra.  And  I'll  try  to  arrange  it:  they 
stood  by  me  back  in  those  days." 

■'Those  days""  were  the  days  when  Fran 
Leighton  wore  the  earphones  of  a  dictation 
girl  at  a  typewriter  in  the  newsroom  of  tlie 
furiously  paced  Washington  bureau  of 
Hearst's  International  News  Service,  taking 
stories  over  the  phone  from  correspond  ent« 
scattered  over  the  city.  She  had  no  idea 
then  that  years  later  a  book  titled  "I  Married 
a  Psychiatrist" — which  she  would  coauthor 
with  a  real  psychiatrlst"s  wife — would  be 
bought  by  Hollywood  for  a  large  s\mv  Slie 
did  know  that  she  wanted  to  write  and 
didn't  like  being  a  dictation  girl. 
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i  imerican  Weekly  made  her  its  Wash- 

c  )rrespondent.  a  relief  to  the  gambl- 

-icate  and  a  Joy  to  Mrs.   Leighton. 

entrated  on  the  White  House,  and 

almost  a  part  of  Its  identity. 
(  reatest  pleasure  came  last  Christ- 
says.     "I  had  done  a  free-lance 
itied  "Christmas  Traditions  at  the 
It  told  such  things  as  how 
ionist   Teddy  Roosevelt  would  not 
( ihristmas  tree  in  the  White  House; 
arted   the   Christmas   Eve    practice 
in  all  the  White  House  help;  Presi- 
i'er  had  the  Dickens  story  read  to 
Jackson  had  a  party  for  the  city's 
I  regarded  it  as  Just  a  little  book- 
last  Christmas  at  a  White  House 
i.  Johnson,  had  a  pile  of  the  book- 
her   personal    gift   to    the    guests. 
[  have  ever  written  Is  so  treasured 
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slie  sent  story  ideas  to  the 
American  Weekly  Sunday  sup- 
Some  were  accepted  and  some  of 
were  printed.     The  editors  there 
she  was  a  dictation  girl,  a  min- 
of  the  vast  Hesirst  organization. 


'.  my  boss  here  found  out,  and  I 
was  impressed."  Mrs.  Leighton  re- 
"He  put  me  on  a  beat  few  report- 
'    •   •  Interstate   Commerce   Corn- 
Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
Treasury.     Once  I  got  the   daily 
receipts  total  wrong  and  probably 
the  numbers  gambling  racket  that 


ndw  book.  "I  Married  a  Psychiatrist. - 

"as  told"  to  Mrs.  Leighton  by  Louise 

1  he  maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  the 

on  analyst.    A  few  chapter  headings 

Neier  Date  a  Psychiatrist  •  •  •  Unless 

to  Have  Your  Head  Examined"; 

;rist  Builds  a  Dream  House  With 

P(  rsonallty";  "How  to  Get  Along  With 

—     Husband";   "Come  to  Our  Office 

Don't  Lie  on   Our  Couch";    and 

Sfcelled  Backwards." 


L«  tghton'i 


's  other  coauthored  books  in- 

Call  Her  Lady  Bird";    "White 

"My  30  Years  Backstairs  at  the 

;  "I  Married  the  Veep";  "I  Was 
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overt  with  exploding  energy,  Mrs. 

Jumps  from  bed  at  5:30  aja.  dally 

Hotel  apartment.    Soon  she 

^  the  shaky  keys  of  a  1920-model 

typewriter  which  was  old  when 

It. 

is   hard   work,"   she  says.     "The 
do  Is  6  hours  at  a  time.    Before 
a  nap.    Sometimes  I  go  to  a  park 
nod." 

paints  In  the  afternoon  for  re- 
A  Connecticut  Avenue  physician 
<  ommis6l6ned  her  to  do  five  paint- 
on  hLs  office  walls, 
gregarious  persoo,  and  this  Ufe  of 
become  awful,"  she  says.  "Work- 
early  hours  of  day  is  like  writing 
of  silence.     It  breaks  after  noon 
to  the  drugstore  to  browse  the 
or  drink  some  coffee." 
■  York  Times  caUed  hw  "a  gal  with 
Irons  in  the  flre  aft  any  given  time." 
^pts  the  writing  ot  a  book  to  do 
stories,  or  paint,  or  write  a  poem. 
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already-toppling  loads. 
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Better  Living  Through  Resource  Conser- 
vation— Secretary  Freeman's  Speech 
Commemorating  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   n.LIXOIS 

IN  THE  SE.VATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1965 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
no  secret  that  this  Nation  has  a  heritage 
of  seeking  ways  to  better  the  lives  and 
economic  opportunities  of  Its  citizens. 
One  of  these  ways  is  through  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Few  counti-les  have  been  endowed  with 
such  an  abundance  of  land  resources  as 
the  United  States.  The  great  outdoors 
with  its  seemingly  imlimited  land  re- 
sources made  It  possible  for  the  early 
settlers  who  migrated  to  all  comers  of 
the  land,  to  develop  and  build  this  Na- 
tion. 

Today,  the  great  trek  is  not  to  seek 
new  land.  Today  more  than  130  million 
Americans  are  on  the  move  searching 
for  places  to  swim,  hunt,  fish,  picnic, 
and  places  to  play,  relax,  and  enjoy 
natural  beauty,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine. 

On  Sunday,  June  27,  1965.  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Cook  County  Forest 
Preserve  District  was  celebrated  at  the 
Chicago  Zoological  Park  in  Brookfield, 
HL  Such  an  armiversary  Is  evidence  of 
the  great  leadership  and  foreslghted- 
ness  of  Cook  County  people  In  regard  to 
better  living  through  conservation. 

Mr.  Orville  Freeman,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  addressed  that  meeting. 
His  remarks  were  of  such  significance 
and  bear  so  directly  on  this  Nation's 
need  for  conservation  unity  of  action 
and  purpose,  that  they  should  be  read 
and  thoughtfully  considered  by  all. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address  op  Hon.  Orvilie  L.  Freeman,  Sec- 

HET.\RT,  U.S.  DEr.\RTI.IENT  OE  AgrICTJLTUBE 

It  is  an  honor  to  participate  in  this  50th 
anniversary  celebration. 

On  behalf  of  President  Johnson,  the  U-S, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  entire 
Johnson  administration,  I  extend  congratu- 
lations and  beat  wishes  to  the  Cook  County 
Porert  Preserve  District,  to  the  board  oif 
commissioners,  and  the  5  miUlon  citizen*  of 
this  great  metropolJa  who  both  enjoy  and 
suKX)rt  these  wonderful  facUlUes  for  recrea- 
tion and  re-creation.  Here  you  have  oppor- 
tunity for  casual  fun  and  for  splrltxml 
regeneration. 

■nua  ki  no*  only  a  beautiful  and  naefnl 
public  asset,  not  odIj  a  monimient  to  the 
foresight  of  leaders  who  established  and  de- 
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veloped  this  area— It  Is  an  example  to  all  who 
live  today,  proof  that  the  battle  against  ugll. 
ness  and  noise  and  pollution  can  be  won. 

Here  is  proof  that  men  and  women  with 
vision  and  determination  can  build  for  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  This  is  a  challenge  to  vou 
and  to  me. 

The  challenge  Is  the  more  real  because 
your  success  came  hard.  The  example  you 
offer  Is  one  of  hard  work  and  perseverance 
as  well  as  achievement. 

In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  historical 
llteratiore  about  this  forest  preserve  district 
Scanning  it  we  are  reminded  that  your  suc- 
cess was  achieved  against  great  odds,  in 
the  late  1800'a  Chicago  was  growing  at  a 
terrific  rate  in  size,  population,  wealth,  and 
complexity— and  also  in  Its  output  of  smoke 
and  sewage,  in  creation  of  slums.  In  prob- 
lems of  healtli,  education,  and  recreation. 
Some  people  who  made  their  fortunes  in 
Chicago  moved  elsewhere  to  enjoy  life. 

Complicating  the  situation  was  the  Influx 
of  foreign-born  people,  many  of  whom  were 
poor  and  disadvantaged  but  who  were  ac- 
customed in  their  old  countries  to  publicly 
supported  parks. 

A  leader  of  that  period — Dr.  John  Rauch— 
wrote  vigorously  of  the  need  for  parks,  say- 
ing "•  •  'we  want  not  alone  a  place  for 
business,  but  also  one  in  which  we  can  live." 

Fortiinately.  good  citizens  took  an  inter- 
est. Many  of  the  famous  names  of  Chicago 
history  are  associated  with  the  forest  pre- 
serve. Also  by  good  fortune,  the  forest  pre- 
serve had  the  benefit  of  competent  metro- 
politan planning. 

Very  early,  according  to  the  records,  the 
Special  Park  Commission  of  the  Municipal 
Science  Club  recommended  (and  I  quote) : 
"Instead  of  acquiring  space  only,  the  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  reserving  country  natiually 
beautlfiil."  ' 

In  1909  the  Tlan  of  Chicago-  prepared 
under  the  direction  oT  the  Commercial  Club 
stated  that  "nearby  woodlands  should  be 
brought  within  easy  reach  of  all  people,  and 
especially  the  wage  earners,-  because  of  the 
restorative  value  of  nattiral  scenery  to  city 
dwellers. 

While  areas  have  been  allotted  for  the  zoo, 
playfields,  golf  courses,  picnic  grounds,  and 
other  Impcatant  Intensive  uses,  the  emphasis 
through  the  years  has  remained  on  natural 
forests,  natural  beauty. 

As  Anton  J.  Cermak  said  in  his  report  as 
president  of  the  board  of  commissioners  In 
1925:  *Thls  has  been  a  unique  venttire  in 
combining  the  beautiful  and  the  practical." 

In  the  1921  report  Is  the  record  of  a  meet- 
ing honoring  the  memory  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  Peter  Belnberg.  On  the 
cover  of  the  book  Is  a  poem: 


made. 


"The     kindest     thing     Ood     ever 
His    hand   of   very   healing   laid 
Upon   a  fevered   world.   Is  shade. 

"Green    temples,    closed    against    the    beat 
Of  noontime's  burning  glare  and  heat 
Open  to  any  pilgrim's  feet. 

"This  1b  God's  hospitality. 
And  whoso  rests  beneath  a  tree 
Has  cause  to  thank  him  gratefully." 

The  need  for  natural  beauty  Is  not  new. 
It  Is  very  old. 

Recognition  of  the  need  Is  not  new  either. 

But  we  do  have  a  new  expression  of  that 
need — a  new  call  to  action — a  new  challenge. 
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We  are  rich  and  powerful  and  advanced 
in  scientific  achievement,  yet  we  continue — 
thoughtlessly  or  ruthlessly— to  pollute  and 
despoil  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  We  foul 
our  environment  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
rob  our  Uves  of  the  Joys  that  covdd  easUy 
^  ours—the  simple  Joys  of  being  alive,  of 
being  human,  of  being  children  of  God  In 
the  universe  of  His  creation. 

Today  we  cannot  even  be  sure  we  are 
fulfilling  the  most  elementary  animal  in- 
rtlnct— the  preservation  of  species.  Por  the 
would-be  human  population  of  the  future 
may  find  an  earth  not  only  bleak  and  bereft 
of  Joy  but  unfriendly  to  life  Itself.  Destruc- 
tion and  pollution  and  ugllflcatlon  of  our 
Tltal  resources  are  the  suicidal,  manmade 
enemies  of  man. 

And  if  the  richest  Nation  on  earth — 
Messed  with  democratic  institutions — can- 
not build  for  the  future,  pray  tell,  what  hope 
ii  there  for  the  earth  as  a  whole? 

Fortunately,  the  Nation  Is  awakening  to 
the  danger  and  facing  the  challenge.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  with  his  genius  for  expressing 
the  will  of  the  people  has  called  for  a  new 
drive  to  regain  and  retain  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  country. 

As  he  stated  It  In  a  recent  message  to  the 
Congress : 

"The  beauty  of  oTir  land  Is  a  natxiral  re- 
source. Its  preservation  Is  linked  to  the 
Inner  prosperity  of  the  human  spirit." 

In  this  statement.  President  Johnson  haa 
not  merely  expressed  his  own  philoeophy — 
although  he  has  done  that  In  admirable 
fashion — but  he  has  sensed  and  put  Into 
words  that  you  and  I  would  have  been  proud 
to  utter  the  feelings,  belief,  and  de>termlna- 
tlon  of  the  whole  people. 

We  recognize  that  the  love  of  beauty  Is  one 
of  the  most  ftmdamental  attributes  of  hu- 
man natvu'e — one  of  our  finest  attributes. 
We  recognize  also  that  natural  beauty  Is  one 
of  the  moet  Important  dimensions  of  our 
practical  goal  of  conserving  and  revitalizing 
our  natural  resources. 

It  Is  suddenly  clear  to  us  that  our  concept 
of  conservation  has  been  growing  and  taking 
new  form,  escaping  old  cubicles  and  dividing 
lines,  emerging  as  a  new  philosophy. 
The  new  concept  \s  characterized  by  unity. 
No  longer  can  there  be  separate  compert- 
aoents  In  the  conservation  world — no  com- 
partment for  BoU  conservation  apart  from, 
beauty  preservation,  no  longer  a  wall  between 
wildlife  protection  and  agricultural  consw- 
vatlon,  no  longer  a  forestry  objective  separate 
from  the  interests  of  the  grasslands,  no  longer 
a  policy  question  as  to  multiple  use  of  water 
resources,  and,  finally,  no  more  a  disunity 
between  city  and  open  country. 

Perhaps  there  is  sjrmbolic  significance  as 
well  as  practicality  In  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  Chairman  of  the  Rec- 
reation Adviscay  Committee  ot  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  conservationist  of  1965  Is  an  exponent 
of  natural  beauty  In  Its  many  forms  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people — he  Is  an  enemy 
of  preventPble  ugliness. 

"The  modem  conservationist  Is  a  propKment 
of  the  principle  of  sustained  economic  use 
of  resources — an  opponent  of  mere  hocu-ding, 
and  an  enemy  of  waste — waste  in  any  form, 
including  erosion,  fire,  or  uneconomic  pro- 
duction. 

The  conservationist  of  1965  to  an  advocate 
of  open  space  and  quiet  areas — an  enemy  of 
crowded  slums,  filth,  and  air  filled  with 
stench,  poison  fumes,  and  fallout. 

The  true  conservationist  of  today  sees  the 
union  of  resources  and  values  on  which  hu- 
manity depends,  and  he  would  pweeerve  that 
union.  He  sees  the  world  of  coneervatlon  as 
one  world. 

The  love  of  natural  beauty  is  a  great  uni- 
fying force  in  the  modern  conservation 
movement.  As  President  Johnson  said. 
"•  •  'we  can  Introduce  into  all  our  plan- 
ning, our  programs,  <mr  building,  and  our 


growth  a  oonscioxis  and  active  concern  tat 
the  values  of  beauty."  In  agricultural  terms, 
we  can  express  this  ideal  as  a  concept  of 
nxultlple-use  management.  Under  mtiltlple- 
use  management,  natural  beauty  can  be  de- 
veloped and  maintained;  food,  fiber,  wildlife, 
recreation,  forage,  and  timber  can  be  pro- 
vided: soil  and  water  can  be  conserved. 

In  our  national  forests — which  comprise 
19  percent  of  our  country's  commercial  tim- 
berland — we  no  longer  think  of  ourselves 
merely  as  custodians  and  protectors.  We 
practice  miiltlple-use  management  to  the  end 
that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people 
may  benefit. 

In  community  programs  such  as  small  wa- 
tershed projects  on  private  land,  we  combine 
fiood  control  with  mvmlcipal  water  develop- 
ment, recreation,  and  farmland  conservation. 
In  our  public  partnership  with  farmers  for 
conservation  work  on  individual  farms  we 
encourage  the  use  of  practices  which  not  only 
conserve  soil  and  water  for  agricviltural  use 
but  also  provide  better  conditions  for  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  for  the  public. 

Let  me  give  you  some  Illustrations  of  otir 
multi-purpose  conservation  activities. 

Here  in  Illinois  50,000  to  60,000  farmers  do 
partnership  work  with  you  every  year 
through  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. With  coet-sharing  assistance  from 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  taxpaylng  public, 
they  build  ponds  which  are  a  boon  to  water- 
fowl, and  aid  In  flood  prevention,  and  a 
means  of  helping  maintain  the  ground  water 
table.  They  establish  grassed  waterways 
to  dispose  of  runoff  water  without  the  erosion 
of  soil.    They  plant  trees. 

Down  In  Johnson  County  last  year  150 
farmers — every  farmer  in  one  paxticuLar 
area— cooperated  in  a  special  pooling  of 
funds  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program — and  they  built  80  ponds  and  estab- 
lished a  protective  grass  cover  on  3,000  acres. 
The  result  was  a  great  boost  In  conserva- 
tion— and  In  beautlficatlon. 

A  similar  project  is  under  way  this  year 
in  Clark  County. 

In  Henderson  County,  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  we  have  a  special  ACP  project  under 
way  to  heal  the  ugly  gullies  In  the  bluffs  and 
to  redtioe  the  sUtatlon  of  streams  and  reser- 
voirs below. 

In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota,  farmers 
in  one  county,  in  Just  1  year  recently,  planted 
well  over  3V^  million  trees  on  S,000  acres. 
They  did  thU  with  the  help  of  the  ACP. 

The  farmers  in  Minnesota  and  other  near- 
by States  are  being  encouraged  to  plant  oats 
for  wildlife   cm  land  diverted  from  market 
crops  vmder  the  feed  grain  program.    Thto 
should  make  a  lot  more  good  cover  for  nest- 
ing birds  and  a  lot  of  feed  for  them  as  wen. 
In  projects  of  this  kind  w«  have  the  oo- 
c^>eration    of    several    agencies    and    many 
people — the   Agricultural    Statilllzatlon   and 
Conservation  Sendee,  which  administers  the 
program  through  the  farmer  conunittee  sys- 
tem:  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which 
provides  technical  assistance;   the  Pederal- 
State-county  extension  serTlce.  which  car- 
ries   out    educational    responsibilities;     the 
Farmers  Hone  Administration,  which  makes 
loans  for  conservation  and  development.  In- 
cluding recreation,  to  rtlglble  persons  and 
groups;  State  agencies  reeponslble  fM*  work 
In  forestry,  and  In  fishing  and  wUdllfe;  soil 
conservation  districts;   conservation  organi- 
sations;   local   civic  organizations;    business 
and  professional  people;  and,  of  course,  the 
farmers  thenuelves 


Here  In  Illinois,  99  percent  of  the  farau 
are  in  locally  organized  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts that  have  been  set  up  under  State  law. 
Our  technical  assistance  Is  provided  through 
thoee  districts  In  which  there  are  65,000  co- 
operators.  The  Department  also  works  with 
local  groups,  usually  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. In  planning  and  developing  small 
watershed  projects  for  flood  prevention, 
water  supply,  recreatlcm  and  other  public 


purposes.  In  your  State,  local  groups  have 
made  formal  application  for  56  of  these 
watershed  projects,  and  so  far  9  have  been 
apiHxrved  for  operatl(»s  with  17  more  ap- 
I^oved  for  planning. 

In  Lake  County  the  regional  planning 
commission  and  other  local  agencies  are 
using  for  urban  purposes  the  soil  survey 
maps  that  were  made  primarUy  tea  soil  con- 
servation tise  on  farms.  These  maps  have 
been  used  to  help  prevent  the  location  of 
home  developments  where  basements  will 
flood  or  where  soil  is  not  porous  enough  for 
septic  tanks  or  for  drainage  of  lawns  and 
gardens.  They  are  also  used  to  help  road- 
builders  avoid  unstable  soil  and  to  help  in 
selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  do 
well. 

You  have  seen  from  a  hilltop  or  from  an 
airplane  the  graceful  lines  of  crop>s  planted 
on  the  contours  of  sloping  fields.  This  beau- 
ty came  about  for  a  practical  reason :  We  bad 
to  fight  erosion.  Farmers  and  public  to- 
gether have  done  it,  the  public  providing 
the  technical,  educational  and  cost-sharing 
help  that  the  public  Interest  Justifies — farm- 
ers providing  their  labor  and  a  big  share  of 
the  dollar  cost.  We  now  have  40  nUllion 
acres,  nearly  a  tenth  of  our  cropland,  on  the 
eontour. 

In  our  agricultural  extension  work  with 
95,000  4-H  Clubs,  and  with  honae  demonstra- 
tion units,  garden  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions, we  provide  and  emphasise  education 
on  beautlficatlon  of  home  and  community. 
Our  agricultural  research  people  do  a  great 
deal  to  Improve  varieties  of  ornamental 
plants  and  their  culture.  Ovx  loans  for  rural 
telephone  and  electric  systems  are  used  in- 
creasingly for  lines  that  run  underground 
rather  than  on  poles  that  are  sometimes  very 
noticeable  and  unsightly. 

We  have  credit  programs  that  enable  many 
people  on  farms  and  in  rural  towns  to  build 
new  homes  to  take  the  placs  at  nmdowm 
houses  and  shacks. 

Since  1963  we  have  made  loans  to  133  non- 
profit rural  associations  to  build  ccanmunity 
recreation  faculties  and  to  375  farmers  to 
develop  Income-producing  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

In  616  small  watersheds  we  srs  working 
with  local  groups,  largely  soU  conservation 
districts,  to  buUd  dams  and  develop  the 
resources  for  fiood  prevention,  watershed 
protection,  erosion  control,  municipal  water 
supply,  fish  and  wUdllfe,  and  recreation.  In 
these  projects,  the  public  provides  technical 
help  and  part  of  the  dollar  costs;  the  local 
groups  provide  the  rest. 

We  have  cooperative  forestry  work  Involv- 
ing the  UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Stats 
aiKi  local  agencies  and  Individual  ownera  of 
woods  and  forests.  The  people  working  In 
this  field  report  that  in  the  12  months  Just 
past  about  960  million  seedlings  were  plant- 
ed on  weU  over  a  million  acres,  and  Are 
protection  was  provided  for  well  over  400 
million  acres. 

You  undoubtedly  know  a  lot  about  the 
Bstlonal  forests.  There  are  164  of  them  and 
1»  national  grasslands,  all  owned  by  the 
public  and  managed  by  the  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture.  We  recorded  134  mUllon  visits 
by  i>ersons  seeking  recreaUon  last  year.  The 
national  parks  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  enjoyed  similar  popu- 
larity. As  it  U  here  in  Cook  County,  some 
of  the  visitors  to  public  lands  wanted  strenu- 
ous activity;  others — or  the  same  persons  at 
different  times — wanted  Just  to  enjoy  quiet 
and  beauty.  Not  incidentally,  the  national 
forests  Include  thousands  of  miles  of  free- 
flowing  wUd  rivers  and  14  »4  million  acres  of 
primitive  areas  and  wilderness. 

I  have  given  you  examples  and  an  ab- 
breviated checklist  of  activtUes  in  which  the 
Department  at  Agriculture  is  Involved  to  1»- 
dlcate  in  general  what  can  be  done  for  nat- 
ural beauty  and  conservation  when  the  pub- 
lic caiss  snough. 
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In  the  VM^x  of  an  n.mjg:ing  tech- 
revolution.     Science  and  capital  in 
'in  enable  our  farmers  to  keep  on 
output  of  crops  year  after  year. 
t  Iverttng  siuplus  acres  by  means  of 
'  grain  iHogram  and  other  oommod- 
ms  as  a  means  of  holding  back 
that  otherwise  threaten  the  Na- 
well-belng  and  the  welfare 
Bxrt  as  we  take  out  of  pro- 
he  land  not  needed  In  producing 

us   use    our    commonsense    and 

an    merely   retiring   this    land    or 
t — ^put  tt  to  use. 

low  Congress  has  before  It  a  pro- 
crppland  adjustment  program  rec- 
by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
Agrlculture  and  various  public- 
>rganlzations.  Including  conserva- 
vlldllfe  groups. 

_  would  provide  good  uses  for 

IS  40  million  acres  of  surplus  croi>- 
■■'*~i  are  opportunity  acres  for  the 
can  p^tt  them  to  use  as  forested 
i-oov«ed     wateraheds     producing 
-,  reducing  the  erosion  of  soil  and 
Ion     of    streams.     We     can    use 
I  reate  more  open  space  near  dtles 
>ne  feature  at  the  pn^Meed  pro- 
'd  provide  direct  help  for  cities  in 
surplus   cropland   to   meet   their 
E>arks  and  open  q>ace6. 
Mao  benefit  as  citizens  when  farm- 
m<»e  of  their  surplus   acres  to 
lakes,  hunting  areas,  hiking  trails, 
recreation  opportunities  open  to 
And  as  we  do  this,  we  will  benefit 
lon  In  government  costs  of  jhx>. 
economy  against  the  effects  of 
p]  eduction.    Truly,  in  this  program 
"  concepts  of  modem  conservation^ 
Ml  of  use — can  and  must  be  put  to 
commend   this   program   to   jaur 
I   hope  you  will    give  it  your 
1  support  as  a  means  of  carrying 
c  bjectives  toward  conservation,  rec- 
"    "■  beautlflcatlon. 
be  misled  by  those  who  narrowly 
■""-^  attempt  to  plaster  the  label 
"•  on  this  legislation.    It  is  aU 
that  it  will  help  meet  oiir  com- 
>lems  and  help  to  improve  the 
li  icome.    The  main  thing  is  that  at 
time  It  will  accomplish  Improved 
>reservation   of  our  national   re- 
:t  deals  with  a  whole  union  of 
la  of  Interest  to  every  conserva- 
rther  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city, 
from  which  part  oT  the  old  oon- 
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servatlon  world  he  emigrated  to  the  one 
world  of  today. 

Just  as  truly  as  It  is  agriciiltural,  it  Is 
xirbtm  legislation.  As  surely  as  It  Is  a  farm 
bill,  it  Is  a  beautlflcatlcxi  bill. 

Portimately  for  us  and  those  who  will  live 
after  us,  our  Nation  has  the  opportunity  to 
choose  paths  we  wish  to  take  toward  the 
fut\ire.  Despite  neglect  and  waste,  we  still 
have  tremendous  resources.  We  have  a  large 
measvire  of  prosperity.  We  have  pride  in  our 
Nation,  a  feeling  of  citizenship  in  the  world 
community,  and  a  sense  of  stewardship  as 
temporary  users  of  the  resources  of  Creation. 

Like  those  who  had  the  vision  and  the 
fortitude  to  establish  this  forest  preserve 
district  50  years  ago,  we  today  seek  to  do  our 
bit  toward  the  building  of  a  Great  Society. 

In  this  anniversary  celebration,  we  find 
good  cause  to  take  heart.  For  here  we  cele- 
brate a  triumph  of  conservation  over  despo- 
liation, of  beauty  over  ugliness — a  triumph 
of  the  spirit  with  which  man  was  endowed 
by  God. 


Supplemental  Labor  Ball  Game 
Not  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP   CALirORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20,  1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  from  urban 
areas  recapping  some  of  the  successes 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  producing 
labor  for  the  1965  harvest  season. 

Lest  we  count  our  chickens  before  the 
ball  game  is  over,  I  wish  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  are  still  45  days  away 
In  California  from  the  peak  harvest  de- 
mands for  agricultural  labor. 

Current  reports  from  almost  every  area 
in  the  State  are  favorable,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  harvest,  labor  available, 
wages,  and  prices  being  received  by 
producers. 

The  following  is  a  recap  of  the  situa- 
tion in  northern  CaUfomla  recently  filed 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  by 
Mr.  Ruben  J.  Lopez,  secretary-manager 
of  Yolo  Growers,  Inc.: 
Statement  To  Suppobt  Request  roR  the  Use 
OP-  PoREiON  Labor  Submitted  by  Ruben  J. 
LoPiz,  Sbceetaht-Manager,  Jult  12,  1965 
A  survey  concluded  on  April  24,  1965,  in- 
dicated that  tomato  acreage  either  planted 
or  contemplated  by  members  of  our  associa- 
tion was  down  34  percent  from  acreage 
planted  in  1964.  During  .this  time  there 
was  growing  concern  that  supplemental  for- 
eign labor  might  not  be  available  for  the 
coming  season,  and  for  this  reason  growers 
indicated  their  reluctance  to  plant  the  actual 
necessary  acreage. 

Ironically,  on  this  date  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  announced  his  intention  to  permit 
the  employment  of  supplemental  foreign 
workers  for  the  Stockton  and  Salinas  areas. 
This  announcement  gave  growers  the  assur- 
ance, that  by  meeting  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  criteria,  they  would  be  permitted  the 
use  of  supplemental  foreign  workers.  So 
with  this  assiurance  they  continued  to  plant 
additional  acreage  to  where  now  the  total 
acreage  planted  stands  at  approximately 
14,960  known  acreage.  Last  year  the  total 
planted  acreage  for  our  members  was  ap- 
proximately 15,224  or  a  very  slight  drop  from 
a  year  ago.  Few  machines  were  used  last 
year  so  that  our  labor  needs  peaked  at  6,202 


on  September  4,  1964.  This  year,  32  machines 
wiU  be  hopefully  used  in  an  effort  to  harvest 
approximately  3,200  acres.  If  all  goes  well  In 
machine  harvesting,  our  request  for  supple- 
mental  foreign  labor  will  be  diminished  so 
that  our  total  need  for  the  remaining  acreage 
wUl  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,508  work- 
ers. An  additional  200  workers  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  meet  the  needs  of  harvesting  300 
acres  of  cucumbers  for  a  total  request  of 
4,708  workers. 

The  number  of  domestic  farmworkers 
presently  employed  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
previous  year  and  probably  numbers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  700.  Approximately  75  per- 
cent of  these  domestics  are  so-called  green 
cards  who  have  migrated  into  our  area  from 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  In  past  years  many 
of  these  had  migrated  to  other  States  but  due 
to  crop  losses  in  this  State  have  ended  up 
in  our  backyard.  There  is  no  question  In  our 
minds  that  the  tremendous  publicity  given 
the  anticipated  labor  shortage  in  California 
also  contributed  to  this  great  influx.  One 
would  be  naive  to  deny  that  the  raise  in  wages 
did  not  attract  at  least  some  of  the  workers. 
However,  a  survey  of  these  workers  Indicates 
that  only  about  70  percent  will  remain  to  help 
us  In  the  harvest  of  our  tomato  crop.  Many 
have  indicated  that  they  will  migrate  to 
areas  needing  peach  and  pear  pickers. 
Others,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  will  travel 
to  areas  for  the  harvest  of  grapes.  This  will 
obviously  present  a  severe  shortage  of  workers 
for  the  harvest  of  the  tomato  crop. 

Since  we  have  experienced  this  tremendous 
influx  of  domestic  farmworkers,  there  has 
been  little  need  for  an  intensive  recruitment 
program  so  far  this  year.  Our  growers  have, 
of  course,  as  in  past  years  recruited  workers 
from  the  skid  row  areas  of  Sacramento,  both 
by  day  hauls  and  camp  jobs.  One  of  our 
larger  labor  pools  which  services  approxi- 
mately 50  growers,  has  done  extensive  recruit- 
ment on  behalf  of  their  members,  by  means 
of  posters — distributed  in  Marysville,  Sacra- 
mento. Yuba  City,  and  Woodland— and  radio 
advertisement.  Spot  radio  announcements 
started  in  early  May  and  are  stUl  continuing. 
They  have  reported  good  success  with  this 
recruitment  effort,  and  this  can  be  attested 
by  the  number  of  domesUc  farmworkers  to 
be  found  in  the  camp.  They  have  con- 
sistently averaged  from  150  to  200  workers 
per  day.    ( Copy  of  spots  enclosed . ) 

In  the  questionnaire  being  completed  by 
the  individual  groww,  one  will  note  that 
many  growers  did  not  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion asked.  This  is  due  to  his  past  reliance 
on  its  parent  association  or  his  crew  leader 
for  the  obtainment  of  his  labor  needs.  It 
will  be  found  that  traditionally  most  asso- 
ciations take  on  the  responsibility  for  the 
recruitment  of  domestic  farmworkers  for 
its  grower  members.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Cost  of  recruitment,  transportation  and 
overall  organization  can  best  be  handled 
through  one  central  agency.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  domestic  farmworker  with  a  vari- 
ety of  farm  Jobs,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and 
most  important  it  provides  for  continuity 
of  employment. 

Recruitment  of  domestic  farmworker.s  is 
not  new  to  the  association.  To  bear  this 
out  I  feel  compelled  to  submit  a  copv  of 
the  results  of  oiu-  voluntary  recruitment 
undertaken  in  1961,  together  with  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  a  contract  used.  The  obvinns 
reason  for  this  recruitment  effort  was  an 
attempt  to  determine  if  a  reliable  labor  force 
could  be  developed  due  to  the  mounting  op- 
position for  continued  use  of  supplemental 
foreign  labor.  This  attempt  was  later 
dropped  due  to  the  end  results  of  this  proj- 
ect. Since  1961,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  California  Department  of  Employment, 
we  have  maintained  a  positive  recruiter  at 
their  offices  In  Sacramento  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  any  qualified  domestic  farm- 
workers seeking  employment  in  agriculture. 
Employment  of  youths  have  also  been  Inten- 
sified during  the  past  2  years.     We  are  aKso 
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nibmltting  for  yoiir  Information  the  results  sufficient  workers  will  not  be  available  during     trlct  and  when  that  iiaPPe«"  t*^"  S^^,*f^ 

S  a   15-day   day   haul    out   of   Sacramento  our  peak  months  of  August,  September,  and     of    Indian    studenU    wlU    be    sutostantlaJly 

which  is  self-explanatory.  October  1965.                                                              Increased.                                          

As  to  future  recruitment  plaos,  we  have  The  following  Is  a  schedule  of  projected         A  guidaiKse  program  in  high  school  was  l^ 

klr^dy  advised  Mr.  Albert  Tleburg,  director,  need,  as  given  to  us  by  grower  members:              gun  In  Sisseton   on   an  e^Pe^lmentjal   basis 

SSomla  Department  of  Employi^nt  of  our  Number     »  y**'?'^-  ^""^  ^*>*  remedial  reading  pro- 

toteatlon  to  open  an  Office  in  Sacramento  f^  Week:                                                           needed      '^.^'^'^yrc^nsSor.  Murdean  Olson. 

the  exclusive  «^Pl°y^^°*  °fy°yf-;,„,S«         Aug.  1-7 432     j^'^J^^^,   ^^^   ^^ool   English    and 

A-teams   axe   not   expected   to   be   available         Aug.  6-14 645     r!^^^  t-Jvier  t)ef ore  takinK  on  the  guidance 

from  out  Of  State,  due  to  t|e  openingof         Aug.  15-21 1. 198     ^^^^^     H^had  hS  Lme  tJa^^ing  in 

schools,    youths   within   the    State   of   Cau-  Aug.  22-28 "'O     ««>»b"*"«'  „^  ,,  „ ,  „„,vi.,<»  ♦/^»roi-/i 

Sa  win  be  given  an  opportunity  to  bar-  aZ-  29-Sept.  4 -—       818      *^! Citr'f  deS^e Tn  tLt  subS 

Test  tomatoes   in  this  general  area.     In  an         sept.5-11-- 210      *»*1?^«**"  ^'*®^'^* '°  ^^**     ,   ^®f,:„„.„,„t*H 

I^rt  to  attract  and  holl  these  youths,  some  |^?t.  12-18 325  The    ^d%°«»    P'°^^^    Lventh^d 

growers   have   indicated  a   c^nge    1^   «ieir         se?t.  1^25 105      ^^^^^J^^f^  J^nTo.T^^^  ^h 

methods    of    harvesting.     Buckets    will    be  Respectfully  submitted.                                         wwk   li   ctoud   counseling   in   eaSi   ot   five 

Sve.  may  attract  even  housewives,  m  that  21".J'"""'h  ^^■,  ?,™'.»i,  ™..!i^f 

Lrhkp.    more    community    eaora    wiu    be  S,*^  """TT..^!.,  ^^.5,^™  .r^  Tu ' 

h        t  T^e  coxirse  is  geared  to  problem  areas  ols- 

^^  S^ieXpS^To^f  ■eSt"iirunS!  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS               P^^wV  — '«>  "  •'"»'"'  »«"'-  «" 

""T  f  i?,n~l,!"?™^Uh  ..^nr2<£  "                                                01='»  "»•  "  ""  ^'"^  "ally  lor  individual 

Sr  ^?o,T^l^^pt  HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT            -rnSHn-T  =3  -t^T^^^''^ 

n;  SThTn  the"  cu'fr  V4TSK.  w.  <» — ■>— '          f  <*—  TmrrthThr^'^rnS 

lor  tomato  picking  will  be  paid  in  accord-  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES      'or  more  time  In  the  homeroom  juldanc 

ance  *lth  the  Callloml.  Tomato J^lauon  Tnesdav.  July  20,  IMS                         ^Sl'remedial  reading  program  1.  eonduct«l 

nroposed  p>ay  scale.     This  has  been   a  very  ,  _     ,*  Tv.  „i    »._   «<'—     t^^-^-^m. 

JSsfulfoVmulaofpaylnthatitaffordsa  Mr.    MUNiyT.     Mr.   President,    I    ask     *J^^^t    w*hTh^t*S>  ™Li^lni^^ 

good   worker   the   opportunity   to   earn  30  unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which     J^^J^^^t 

to  40  pCToent  above  the     minimum  ho^y  appeared     in     the     Aberdeen- American         ^  255  students  tested  this  year  in  grades 

wage.    This   year's   scale  has  been   revised  ^          ^^  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  be  printed  in     3    ^^ough    6.    72    were    iound    to    be    In 

l!"  ,     ^""L  ~tf,^n^^;nfi^  i^L?t?f*L»  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  regarding     »^d    oT  remedial    reading,    students    are 

w^'SJaira^eSger.^fy  w^eTf'api^:  the  designation  of  the   Sisseton  Public     grouped  into  small  cla«^  usuaUy  about  six, 

^irr*T75   S^hoSr    or'^   I W   ««  Schools,    of    Sisseton,    S.    Dak.,    as    our     according    to    the^     reading     achievement, 

secretary  of  Labor's  recommended  $1.40  per  State's  "Pacemaker"  in  educational  im-     wluitever  Uieir  grade  level  may  be. 

No  change  is  contemplated  in  the  pay-  tion  sponsored  by  the  National  Educa-      but  also  in  other  classroom  work 

ment  to  loaders  at  this  time.    Payment  this  tion  AJssociation  and  Parade,  the  Sunday 

year    will    vary    from    2    to    3    cents,    de-  newspaper   magazine.                                                                     ^— — ^^— ^— 

pending  upon  size  of  crew  and  picking  con-  .j^j^    citation    was    presented    at    an 

fvrg'ed  ^tSsi'  TV.^^'^i^o'S,  S  awards  banquet  in  New  York  City  during                         Captive  Nation. 

weu  Ibove  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  mini-  the    103d    annual    NEA    convention    on                                     

„um.  June  30     Schools  in  46  States  in  addi-              EXTENSION  OP-^REMARKS 

Since  cucumbers  have  not  been  grown  in  tion  to  Sisseton.  and  the  District  of  Co-                                         ^^ 

this  area  for  many  years,  I  am  not  too  fa-  lumbia  received  this  award  for  "leadmg                                     «»,i,     »      nairk 

miliar  with  the  wage  rates  to  be  offered,  the  way  to  better  education  for  America's                  HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

However,   the   grower   who  will   need   these  youth."                                                                                                       qf  kew  toek 

workers  for  the  harvest  of  cucumbers  has  j  galute  the  educational  leaders  who                         HDTTSF  OF  RKPRF^FNTATIVES 

indicated  that  he  wiU  pay  his  pickers  one-  ^^^^  overcome  existing  obstacles  to  pro-         ^^  ^^^  "°^^^  °^  REPRESENTATIVES 

^^."f  ^''^^°^rtf^'^*tw',,^r,*^^^trilul  Vide   better   education   for   Indian   and                     Tuesday,  July  20.1965 

rate  is  different,  he  will  then  comply  with  ,  o/MifVi  ,^      --     ...        ,        .c,     .r^        j      1. 

this  prevailing  rate.     However,  even  with  white   children   on    one   of   OUT   South        Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 

the  former  method  of  payment,  the  grower  Dakota  Indian  resei-vations.                          has  designated  the  week  of  July  18.  to 

wui  offer  the  minimum  guarantee  of  $1.40  There  being  no  objection,  the  article    jyjy   24   as   Captive   Nations  Week.    I 

per  hour.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,    should  like  today  to  remind  the  people 

Housing  and  transportation  has  not  been  as  follows:                                                                of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  world's 

a  problem  area  and  have  always  passed  our  Sisseton    Purlic     Schooi,    Has    Pacem.^kkr     f  j.pg  nations  that  there  Still  exists  many 

rigid  State  housing  and  transportation  reg-  Honor                                    states  which   are   under  foreign  domi- 

ulatlons      Vehicles  presently  are  being  in-  ^^^   York.— The   schools   of   Sisseton.    8.      nation;    it    is    the    responsibility    of    all 

^ected  by  officers  of  the  California  Highway  ^^^^   ^^^   designated   as   South   Da-     ,             '        ^   gtu^y    the   plight   of   these 

fo;'^L'p:c'tio°n^  bvThe 'cSlf?mii  'hoSS  ^°^^'»  '''"  "P— ,f ""  ,?  ^^TT^c^i     sStes  and  to  TXe  supp^orf  t^  all  those 

lor    inspection    oy    me    <.^auiornia    noubiug  provement  in  a  nationwide  school  recognl-         „u„„  ^^  vL^^^v.*  inHorvonHont 

Authority.    However,  some  growers  will  pro-  ^^^^  sponsored   by  the  National  Education     struggling  to  become  independent. 

Tide  television  and  writing  facilities  as  they  Association   (NEA)    and  Parade,  the  Sunday          We  are  all  familiar  with  the  histones 

have  in  the  past,  and  others  who  have  not  newspaper  magazine.                                               of  the  unfortunate  nations  which  have 

had   this   type   of   facilities   are   indicating  .^j^g  citation  will  be  presented  at  an  awards     been   subjected    to    Communist    Chinese 

their  intent  of  doing  so.     Still  others  who  luncheon  here  Wednesday  during  the  103d     domination.     We  recognize  Red  China's 

have  adequate  grounds  will  provide  athletic  annual  NEA  convention.     It  recognizes  the     mtention  to  extend  the  Bamboo  Curtain 

equipment,    especially    as    It    concerns   the  leadership  of  Sisseton  In  developing  guidance     *,,_^x-„_  *o  include  South  Vietnam  and 

employment  of  youths.  and  remedial  reading  programs.                             t^c    o„H  ^v^nt,,nllv    nil  90iithPa<st  Asia 

As  an  association,  in  addition  to  recruit-  schools    or    school    systems    in    46    other     Laos,  and  eventually,  all  southeast  Asia. 

ment,  advertisement,  etc.,  we  wUl  travel  to  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  along     We  are  aware  of  their  enorts  m  Airica 

other   areas   where  youth   are  employed  to  -with  the  Sisseton  schools  will  receive  plaques     to  take  advantage  of  the  unstable  pollt- 

determlne  what  has  been  done  by  growers  for  "leading  the  way  to  better  education  for     ical   and   economic    situations   of   newly 

who  have  been  successful  In  the  employment  America's  youth"   from  Parade  Editor  Jess     independent  states  and  to  ovei'throw  the 

of  youths.     By  so  doing,  a  more  successful  Gorkln  and  NEA  President  Lois  V.  Edinger.         existing  governments, 

youth  emplojrment  program  can  be  devel-  The  Sisseton  school  population,  like  the         ^^^  ^^  have  been  lulled  into  ignoring 

oped  lor  the  betterment  of  all  concerned.  town's,  is  about  22  p«-cent  Indian.    Patrons             conditions  i»  the  nations  of  Eastern 

In  short,  we  are  making  this  urgent  plea  of    three    Indian    day    schools    nearby    a«     2^^"^?  JuSS  by  tLrSo^^^               of 

on  behalf  of  our  grower  members,  because  planning  to  dlswlve  their  schools  and  Join     Euroj^,    ^"^[60   Dy  tne  ^y;**"  *~"^  J^ 

we  slnc«relf  feel,  from  past  experience,  that  with  Sl«»tonln  an  enlarged  reorganized  dls-     peaceful    coexistence    with     the    West. 
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Pleased  by  advances  in  our  relations  with 
the  Sov  et  Union,  we  have  forgoten  that 
there  n  main  many  states  under  Soviet 
imperla  istic  control.  Recently,  we  have 
begun  to  detect  the  enormous  tensions 
that  ex  st  today  within  the  Soviet  bloc, 
partlcu  arly  in  southeastern  Europe, 
caused  jy  people  who  have  ceased  to  be 
intimid  i.ted  by  Communist  techniques 
and  wh  >  are  now  rising  to  claim  auton- 
omy for  themselves. 

Yet  t  le  Iron  Curtain  is  only  weaker ;  it 
is  not  jet  broken.  It  still  oppressively 
shuts  ol '  many  nations,  particularly  the 
Baltic  £  tates  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  Lithuania,  for  example,  a 
powerf u  Independent  state  from  the 
Middle  ^ges  imtil  1775,  had  long  been 
tryVag  »  resist  Russian  domination. 
Af  t^r  a  »o  brief  period  of  independence 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  and 
great  si  Efering  In  World  War  n.  It  was 
reoccup:  ed  by  the  Red  army  in  1944  and 
swallow(  d  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  :  jithuanians  are  not  voluntary 
allies  of  Soviet  Russia:  even  imder  the 
terrorist  conditions  of  Commimist  rule, 
the  fartiers  of  Lithuania  in  1949  con- 
ducted 8  nd  organized  campaign  to  resist 
the  colle  ctivization  of  agriculture.  They 
were  pui  ished  with  mass  deportation,  the 
same  tre  itment  they  were  given  when  the 
Russian!  took  control  in  1944.  Soviet 
techniqies  In  such  matters  have 
changed  but  Lithuania  remains  a  subject 
nation,  firmly  guarded  from  contacts 
with  th<  free  world  or  with  its  Baltic 
neighbois.  Until  1959,  no  Western  ob- 
servers rere  permitted  there  and  even 
today  or  y  wie  city  is  open  to  visitors. 

It  is  ]«ople  such  as  these  In  aH  the 
captive  :  latlons  to  whom  we  should  ex- 
tend an  wssible  encouragement,  to  those 
who  are  orced  to  Ignore  their  nationalist 
feelings,  forced  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
an  alien  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the 
possess©]  s  of  the  priceless  gifts  of  free- 
dom anc  democracy,  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  support  the  attraipt  of  any  peo- 
ple who  seek  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
foreign  c  omlnatlon. 


July  20,  1965 
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er  Lippmaiui's  Tribute  to 
Adlai  SteycBson 


EXJTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  kOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OP  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  £  ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  JtUy  20. 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Walter 
Lippmann's  tritnite  to  Adlal  Stevenson, 
written  1  or  Mr.  Lippmann's  column  en- 
titled "T  )day  and  Tomorrow,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  today.  Is 
a  moving ,  critical,  yet  h(^>eful  concept  of 
our  coim  iry's  promise.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  t  hat  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendi:  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  \(  ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  c  istingulshed  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky in  his  request  that  the  article  be 
printed  i  i  the  Record.  Like  him,  i  was 
much  im  >ressed,  and  like  him.  I  believe 


it  is  well  worthwhile  having  It  placed 

in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TODAT  AND  Tomorrow — Adlai  Stevenson 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
We  ia\ist  wonder  whether  we  have  burled 
with  AdlELl  Stevenson  some  element  of  the 
promise  of  American  life.  For  In  this  gen- 
eration he  has  stood  apart,  not  only  for  his 
deeds  and  his  words  and  his  wit  and  his  lov- 
ableness,  but  as  somehow  a  living  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  American  that  Americans 
themselves,  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
would  like  to  think  that  Americans  are. 

He  was  not  a  common  man  or  a  typical 
American  of  our  times  or,  indeed,  of  any 
other  time.  But  he  evoked  for  us  the  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  because  he  touched  again 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature.  Prom  Lin- 
coln to  Adlal  Stevenson  the  heritage  is  direct 
and  \inbroken,  a  family  tradition  which  be- 
gan with  hla  great-grandfather.  Like  Lin- 
coln, he  made  men  feel  what  this  Nation 
had  to  be  If  the  American  e.xperiment  was 
to  succeed.  Like  Lincoln,  he  was  what  the 
prairies  and  the  New  World  had  made  of  the 
educated  Englishmen  who  led  this  country 
In  the  18th  century. 

This  Llncolnian  American  Is,  as  compared 
with  Washington  or  Jefferson,  the  first  au- 
thentic American,  the  new  man  of  the  New 
World.  Before  Lincoln,  the  distinguished 
Americans  were  transplanted  Englishmen. 
Since  Lincoln  there  has  existed  the  Idea  of  a 
special  American  type  which  is  excellent  and 
admirable  and  holds  the  promise  of  a  better 
himian  future.  Adlal  Stevenson  was  a  rare, 
perhaps  a  late-blooming  example  of  such  an 
American.  He  was  admired  by  the  discern- 
ing all  over  the  world  and  greatly  loved.  An 
essential  ingredient  of  the  admiration  and 
the  love  was  the  knowledge  that  only  Ameri- 
cans could  have  produced  him,  and  that  this 
revealed  what  America  really  was. 

The  question  Is  now  whether  this  country 
Is  still  devoted  to  the  American  idea  which 
he  embodied.  No  one  supposes,  of  course, 
that  the  country  can  be  filled  with  Steven- 
sons  any  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  It 
was  filled  with  Lincolns;  any  more  than  Brit- 
ain iB  filled  with  Churchllls.  It  Is  only 
occasionally  and  for  a  while  that  nations 
are  represented  by  their  greatest  men.  The 
question  Is  whether  in.  our  critical  moments 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature  respond  to 
our  authentic  ideals. 

For  there  Is  abroad  in  this  land  today  a 
very  different  spirit  contending  for  the 
soul  of  our  people.  The  original  American 
has  had  for  a  central  idea,  as  Lincoln  said 
at  Gettysburg,  that  America  was  an  experi- 
ment ciif  consequence  to  aU  mankind  and 
that,  primarily,  the  Influence  of  America 
was  Its  example.  The  new  spirit  among  us 
Is  imperious  and  assimiee  that  our  Influence 
Is  measured  by  our  money  and  our  power. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  spirits  has 
appeared  and  reappeared  throughout  our 
history.  But  with  the  enormous  and  sudden 
Increase  of  our  power  and  wealth,  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  struggle  for  the  American 
soul  has  become  fierce.  It  Is  the  uncertainty 
as  to  which  spirit  will  prevail  that  divides, 
more  than  tactics  or  manners  or  policy,  the 
American  people  among  themselves  and 
froni  the  world  around  us. 

Adlal  Stevenson's  enemies  were  not  men 
whom  he  had  injured.  He  Injured  no  men. 
His  enemies  were  men  who  recognized  that 
he  did  not  sZiare  and  was  a  living  reproach 
to  the  new  imperiousness  of  omi  power  and 
wealth,  that  he  was  a  deeply  established 
American  who  had  no  part  In  the  arrogance 
of  the  newly  rich  and  the  newly  powerful 
and  the  newly  arrived.  His  very  presence 
made  them  luacomfortable,  even  abashed,  aU 
the  more  becaixse  he  was  so  witty  when  they 


were  so  hot,  so  elegant  when  they  wef  e  mak- 
ing a  spectacle  of  themselves. 

ShaU  we  see  his  like  again?  Or  was  he 
the  last  of  his  noble  breed?  On  this  ques-, 
tlon  hangs  the  American  futiu-e.  On  ono 
course  we  shall  pltinge  oxirselves  into  the 
making  erf  a  ramshackle  empire  In  an  era 
when  no  empire  can  long  survive,  and  we 
ahaU  wave  the  flag  to  cover  our  spiritual 
n^edness. 

Or,  we  shall,  as  Adlal  Stevenson  would 
have  done,  remain  true  to  our  original 
loyalty,  and  transcending  assertiveness.  vul- 
gar ambition,  and  the  seductions  of  pow- 
er, we  shaU  make  this  cotmtry  not  only  great 
and  free  but  at  peace  with  its  own  con- 
science. 


^ 


Big  City  Poor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  ancHXOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mrs.  GREFTTrHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Walter  Rugaber,  Detroit  Free  Press 
writer,  has  written  a  series  of  five  articles 
on  the  problems  confronting  the  poor  of 
Detroit.  The  second  article  follows : 
Poverty's  Portrait  Is  Dull  Blttr  of 
Boredom,  Despair 

( By  Walter  Rugaber) 
(Note. — Who  are  the  poor?  What  are 
some  ot  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  areas 
In  which  tihey  live?  Pear  3  weeks  Free  Press 
Staff  Writer  Walter  Rugaber  lived  in  one  of 
Detroit's  poor  neighborhoods.  This,  the  sec- 
ond in.  a  series  of  five  articles.  Is  a  tour  of 
part  c*  the  area  and  an  Introduction  to  some 
of  the  people  he  met  there.) 

With  synchronized  signals  and  light  traffic, 
you  can  drive  from  the  advanced  archlteetiuv 
at  Wayne  State  Unlversltj  to  the  sfveadlng 
water  ehns  about  Cass  Park  in  a  couple  at 
blurred  minutes. 

In  between  there  Is  only  the  confused,  un- 
certain mlsh-maah  oC  Tblnl  AvenTie.  Even 
tf  you  are  more  watcbTul  tta&t  most,  the 
brisk  ride  can  scarcely  project  more  than  a 
surreallatic  portrait  of  decay  and  poverty: 

The  old  men  in  an  endless  shuffle  past  the 
array  of  bars  and  la\indromat8  and  cheap 
hambiu-ger  Joints. 

The  young-old  women.-  fat  and  staring. 
perched  cmi  the  stoops  of  grimy  tenements 
while  their  children  ride  tricycles  over  the 
broken  sidewalks. 

The  signs:  Work  Pants  25  cents.  Get  Right 
With  God.  We  Accept  Food  Stampa  Apart- 
ment for  Rent.  Special  Rates  for  Pension- 
ers.   Beer  and  Wine  To  Go. 

I  saw  all  this  up  close  diu-lng  the  3  weeks 
I  lived  on  Third  Avenue  gathering  Informa- 
tion for  this  series  of  articles  on  the  poor 
in  Detroit. 

But  the  obvious  scenes  that  passersby  re- 
member were  almost  Immediately  forgotten. 
I  began  to  overlook  them  as  the  switch  from 
tourist  to  resident  took  hold. 

The  everyday  realities  were  much  less  pic- 
turesque. 

I  found  that  even  the  superficial  features 
of  my  new  neighborhood  are  interpreted— 
like  a  modern  painting — in  different  wajrs  by 
different  people. 

The  outsider,  even  the  rather  perceptive 
man  once  a  resident  of  the  area,  has  a  less 
urgent.  less  focused  view  than  the  man — or 
woman — who  Uvea  there  today. 

The  growing  Isolation  of  the  p>oor — the 
absence  these  days  of  much  real  contact  with 
the  middle  class — is  reflected  Ln  the  casual 
generalization  of  an  outsider  who  believes 
he  knows  what  the  area  is  really  like. 
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I  asked  a  man  who  once  lived  there  Jxist 
what  he  thought  of  the  neighborhood  today. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "(the  peo- 
ple who  lived  there  then)  Just  seemed  to  be 
in  a  better  bracket  than  the  ones  there  now." 

Every  now  and  then,  on  his  way  In  to  the 
Masonic  Temple,  he  turns  off  the  freeway 
lust  to  see  how  the  old  neighborhood  looks. 

"Oh  boy,"  he  said,  "If s  pitiful." 

It's  pitlfvU  all  right,  and  especially  for  the 
people  who  live  there. 

This  Is  a  story  of  how  a  poor  neighborhood 
looks  when  you're  on  the  inside  and  can't  get 

out. 

The  people  I  met  there  faced — every  day— 
the  things  that  make  their  neighborhood 
"pitiful." 

Some  of  them  get  to  know  those  things 

pretty  well. 
Stella  knew  them  very  well. 
The  area's  decline  was  real  to  Stella — first 
because  she  had  had  four  or  five  beers  al- 
ready, and  second  because  she  still  lives  not 
far  from  the  building  the  former  resident 
abandoned  a  long  time  ago. 

Stella  Is  short,  neatly  dressed,  and  a  re- 
spectable 58 — there  are  thousands  like  her 
at  any  Hudson's  sale.  Her  language  Is  terri- 
ble, but  that's  to  be  expected  in  hw  part  of 
town. 

She  is  very  proper  and  polite,  and  comes  to 
the  tavern  around  the  comer  more  to  chat 
with  her  friends  than  to  drink  beer.  Her  ob- 
servations were  detailed  and  tell  volvunes. 

"It  ain't  the  prostitutes  so  much.  You 
know,  there  are  a  lot  ol  prostitutes  that  are 
maybe  better  than  you  and  me — at  least 
they'll  take  care  of  you  sometimes  when  no- 
body else  will. 

"The  ones  you  got  to  watch  out  for  are 
the  thieves.  If  you  look  like  you  got  any- 
thing you  better  watch  it.  One  of  these 
wines  will  bump  you  from  behind  and  an- 
other one  will  bump  you  from  the  front. 
And  before  you  know  it,  they've  got  it. 

"They  can  cut  your  whole  hip  pocket  off 
before  you  know  it.  Don't  ever  carry  noth- 
ing In  yoiur  back  pocket.  Oh,  some  tobacco 
if  you  want;  let  them  get  that  and  smoke  it. 
"But  If  you've  got  any  money,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  throw  it  down  the  front  of 
your  shirt  and  belt  it.  Belt  it  so  it  won't 
fall  out.     That's  the  best  place. 

"This  is  a  rough  damn  place  to  live. 
You've  got  to  watch  yourself." 

The  area  bounded  by  Woodward.  Third, 
Willis,  and  Ledyard  must  be  one  of  the  most 
polyglot  neighborhoods  in  the  city. 

There  are  whites  and  Negroes  and  Orien- 
tals, migrants  from  the  South  and  second- 
generation  Poles,  hopeless  derelicts  and 
proud  old  men. 

Traditionally,  this  Is  where  the  newcomer 
settles  and  tries  on  the  city  for  size.  Often, 
if  it  fits,  he  moves  somewhere   else. 

Burton  Elementary  School  has  one  of  the 
heaviest  turnover  rates  in  Detroit.  It 
averages  100  percent  every  year.  But  that 
means  half  the  school  turns  over  twice. 

The  other  half  stays  put.  People  who 
think  that  nobody  endures  the  area  for  long 
are  mistaken.  I  met  a  woman  who  has  lived 
in  one  of  its  worst  tenements  lor  23  years. 
There  are  plenty  like  her,  although  most 
ot  them  move  from  one  apartment  building 
in  the  area  to  another  as  rents  or  friend- 
.sliips  change. 

There  are  Negroes  living  here  and  there 
throughout  the  neighborhood,  but  there  is 
a  kind  of  segregation-by-building  and  few 
Negroes,  If  any.  live  in  buildings  occupied 
by  whites. 

One  woman  explained:  'A  lot  of  the  places 
j'.round  here  won't  put  out  vacancy  signs 
because  that's  the  only  way  they  have  of 
keeping  out  the  colored." 

The  racial  attitudes  were  summed  up  this 
way: 

"The  older  colored  are  all  right.  They 
don't  bother  you  a  bit. 


"If  one  of  them  comes  in  here  (a  tavern) 
and  sits  down  beside  you,  he  won't  say  noth- 
ing xinless  you  say  something  to  him  first. 
The  older  ones  are  all  right. 

"It's  these  yoimger  ones,  these  young 
punks.  They're  the  ones  that  are  causing 
all  the  trouble.  They  don't  give  a  damn 
about  nothing." 
The  area  Is,  all  in  aU,  a  boring  place. 
The  men  you  see  ceaselessly  walking  the 
streets  do  so  only  because  they  lack  some- 
thing more  entertaining  to  do.  They're  not 
really  going  anywhere. 

Most  of  them  shim  their  rooms  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  after  Just  one  day  in  the 
area  I  could  understand  why:  They  are  de- 
pressing at  best,  and  about  the  most  exciting 
activity  is  slapping  cockroaches. 

Few  of  the  nicer  places  will  accept  children. 
The  landlords  complain  that  they  scrawl  on 
the  walls,  whoop  up  and  down  the  corridors, 
and  make  life  miserable  for  everyone  except 
their  parents. 

The  tenements  that  do  rent  to  families 
with  children  are  almost  always  the  worse 
for  It.  In  addition  to  the  noise  and  destruc- 
tion. It  complicates  everyday  life.  A  set  of 
rules  in  the  lobby  of  one  building  warned: 
"If  you  are  going  to  sit  around  in  yo\ir 
underwear,  don't  leave  yovir  door  open  so 
children  can  see  in." 

The  absence  of  churches  is  quite  notice- 
able There  was  an  old  church  on  the  east 
side  of  Cass  Park  that  offered  people  a  dry 
porch  when  it  rained,  but  It's  been  torn 
down. 

There  are  a  striking  number  of  dogs.  The 
older  people  have  found  the  animals  to  be 
good  company  and  good  protection.  They 
also  help  to  fill  the  hours. 

"Sometimes  he  (the  dog)  has  to  go  out  at 
4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  one  woman 
told  me.  "But  it  isn't  as  bad  as  you  might 
think. 

"I've  found  I  can  take  him  out  and  walk 
him  around  the  block  and  then  come  back 
and  be  tired  enough  to  sleep  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  morning." 

The  bars  are  some  relief,  but  too  many 
seem  J\ist  alike.  You  can  walk  out  of  one 
and  into  another  without,  I'm  sure,  missing 
a  single  note  from  the  raucous  Juke  boxes. 

In  one  establishment  I  saw  a  waitress 
empty  an  ashtray  by  tossing  its  contents  on 
the  floor. 

In  another  I  saw  a  bartender  take  a  xised 
glass  from  the  bar,  plunge  it  out  of  sight  for 
an  Instant  (presumably  into  a  sink) .  and  re- 
turn it  to  a  tray  of  "clean"  ones. 

At  a  table  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
a  customer  was  hacking  loudly  and  spitting 
repeatedly  on  the  floor. 

In  most  places  It's  possible  to  have  a  quiet 
glass  of  beer,  watch  television,  complain  to 
the  bartender,  and  debate  with  friends. 
Once  I  heard  someone  say  indignantly: 

•We  asked  the  British  to  help  us  out  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  British  senator— what 
was  his  name?— anyway,  he  told  us  to  go  to 

hell." 

At  some  of  the  bars  the  customers  seemed 
nearly  outnumbered  by  prostitutes,  and  at 
others  the  neighborhood  trade  abandoned 
the  field  to  the  derelicts. 

The  most  hopeless  creatvire  I  saw  in  the 
neighborhood  was  a  woman  named  Sarah. 
She  was  perched  on  a  bench  in  Cass  Park 
with  two  empty  quart-size  beer  bottles  be- 
side her  and  a  third  In  her  hand. 

She  talked  to  herself  In  a  steady  and  ob- 
scene monotone  that  was  mostly  gibberish. 
Once  she  waved  her  beer  bottle  languidly 
and  announced: 

•I — been — slttin'   here — all — day." 

Sarah  was  of  Indeterminate  age,  and  while 
she  might  once  have  been  a  reasonably  hand- 
some woman,  she  was  a  dead  end  mess  when 
I  saw  her. 

She  was  dressed  In  a  tattered  print  dress 
that  fell  well  below  the  knees,  and  oxer  it 


she  wore  a  man's  suit  coat.     Her  hair  was 
matted  and  stringy. 

In  a  side  pocket  of  the  suit  coat  Sarah 
kept  a  bottle  oi>ener  on  a  string.  Periodi- 
cally, and  without  looking  down,  she  would 
produce  the  opener  and  another  quart  of 
beer  from  a  seemingly  Inexhaiistible  sack 
beside  her. 

When  something  In  the  pcu-k  caught  her 
attention,  Sarah  would  snap  out  of  her  rev- 
erie with  surprising  ease.  Once,  when  a  boy 
of  about  7  walked  by,  she  st<^^>€d  him 
and,  in  a  melodic  voice  said: 

"How  many  shoes  did  you  shine  today? 
(There  was  no  vfslble  evidence  that  the  boy 
had  shlned  any.)  Only  two?  that's  too  bad. 
Well,  maybe  you'll  do  better  tomorrow." 

aLter  when  a  man  In  very  dark  glasses 
and  carrying  a  white  cane  came  past,  Sarah 
looked  at  him  In  disgust. 

"You    ain't    blind,"    she    sneered.     "You 
ain't  blind." 
He  wasn't. 

Suddenly,  without  getting  up  or  even  inter- 
rupting her  disjointed  muttering,  she  uri- 
nated. The  \irlne  ran  down  through  the 
slats  of  tiie  bench  and  splashed  onto  the 
ground  while  all  tiie  people  nearby  tried  to 
look  away. 

A  man  who  lit  her  cigarette  and  seemed  to 
be  an  acquaintance  asked  Sarah  where  she 
was  living. 

"Here,"  she  told  him.     "In  the  park." 
•That's  too  bad,"  the  man  said. 
"No,  no,"  she  said  firmly.     "There's  worse." 
Only  the  hard-core  alcoholics  take  their 
plight  so  casually. 

More  typical  was  a  57-year-old  man  whose 
n.inie  I  never  knew. 

He  wore  a  light  brown  sweater  over  a 
starched  white  shirt  and  one  of  those  wide- 
brimmed  hats  like  the  ones  popular  with  cops 
on  postmidnight  television. 

Once  he  worked  as  a  bookkeeper  in  one  of 
the  biggest  banks  in  Chicago  Later  he  lived 
in  one  of  the  nicer  sections  of  northwest 
Detroit. 

In  1952,  his  only  child,  a  23-year-old  son. 
was  shot  down  on  a  mission  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  He  still  remembers  the  date  the 
telegram  arrived,  for  that  was  the  beginning 
of  disaster. 

His  wife,  hit  hard  by  the  tragedy,  started 
drinking  heavily  and  eventually  Jumped  from 
a  tall  building.  He  lost  his  Job,  and  has 
been  looking  for  another  one  ever  since. 

For  a  time  he  lived  at  the  Salvation  Army 
Mission.  "The  people  there  were  very  kind," 
he  said.  They  gave  him  good  food  and  clean 
clothes  and  $8  a  week  to  work  in  one  of  their 
stores.  ■: 

Still,  he  didn't  stay  there  lone.  F<.r  one 
thmg.  he  said,  "a  little  chiuch  does  any  ifian 
good,  but  not  all  the  time.  They  want  you 
to  go  all  the  time." 

Mainly,  though,  $8  isn't  much  money  and 
certainly  not  enough  for  him  to  ever  regain 
his  former  eminence,  not  even  "If  I  wcrl^ed 
there  all  tlie  rest  of  my  life." 

So.  a  couple  of  weeks  before  I  met  him  iie 
struck  off  on  his  own.  He  had  picked  up 
an  occasional  odd  Job— landscaping,  wall 
washing,  painting— but  it  wasn't  enough. 

When  I  talked  with  him  he  had  $1.84  and 
was  trying  to  sell  an  old  overcoat  (I  bet  I 
haven't  worn  that  coat  more  than  hall  a 
dozen  times")  for  enough  to  pay  his  rent 
The  $1.84,  he  said,  was  needed  for  ciga- 
rettes and  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  extravagance  kept  him  civilized. 
I  was  about  to  ask  him  if  he  ought  net  to 
save  the  money  to  eat  on  when  he  said: 

•  If  you  stay  away  from  the  restaurants 
you  can  eat  pretty  cheap.  I  go  over  and  get 
me  a  couple  of  those  little  cans  of  pork  and 
beans  and  have  one  in  the  morning  and  one 
at  night. 

"It's  not  so  bad.  really.  I  get  a  bottle  of 
catsup  to  put  on  them  and  that  makes  them 
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go  dow:  I  a  lot  better  than  they  would  by 
themsel  res." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


:OTT.    Mr.  President,  last  week 
Internal  Security  Subconunlt- 
^hlch  I  am  a  member,  published 
which  Impugned  the  integrity 
loyalty  of  the  American  Friends 
Committee.    This  study,  written 
^rench    journalist,    accused    the 
Friends  Service  Committee  of 
J  known  as  a  transmission  belt 
( Communist  apparatus."    I  Issued 
at  that  time  In  which  I  con- 
this  reckless  charge  against  one 
Njttion's  finest  himianltarlan  orga- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
,  an  editorial  on  this  matter 
in  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
Buletln  of  July  16. 1965,  and  a  state- 
Mr.  Colin  W.  Bell,  executive 
of  the  American  PYlends  Serv- 
.  be  Inserted  in  the  Ap- 
the  Record. 


statt  ment, 
a]  >peared 


Cwn  mittee. 


Stat  tment 


being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 

BT  Senator  Hugh  Scott 


Stati  ment 


A      stupy     of      "Techniques      of      Soviet 

Just  issued   by  the  chairman 

Internal  Seciurity  Subconmilt- 

I  am  a  member,  gives  what  I 

be  a  shocking  description  of  the 

Friends  Service  Committee.     The 

Suzanne     Labin,     describes     this 

,n  organization,  whose  record  of 

needs  no  elaboration  by  me,  as 

known  as  a  transmission  belt  for 

apparatus." 

nbt  always  share  the  views  of  the 

Friends  Service  Committee.     But 

I  tand  silently  by  in  the  face  of  this 

te     and     undocumented     charge 

in  a  study  issued  by  a  subcommlt- 

I  am  a  member. 


I  McCARTHYrrE  Report 
A  1958  Bulletin  editorial  said  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee:  "It  can 
get  in  with  its  ministrations  where  many 
other  organizations  cannot  penetrate  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  to  have  no  political 
objectives.  It  Is  one  organization  nobody 
wants  to  investigate — it  operates  in  a  gold- 
fish bowl." 

Now  somebody  has  "Uivestlgated"  the 
APSC,  If  It  can  be  called  that.  The  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has  put  out 
a  64-page  report  dealing  with  Conamunlsts 
and  propaganda.  One  undocumented  para- 
graph in  it  makes  out  that  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  is  "a  transmission 
belt  for  the  Communist  apparatus." 

The  paragraph  says  the  AFSC  "shelters 
half  Mic  paclQst  groups."  Lest  there  be  any 
doubt,  the  AFSC  Is  a  pacifist  organization. 
It  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace 
since  its  founding.  It  denies  "sheltering" 
■  any  organization.  But  what  does  the  charge 
mean,  anyway?    There's  no  explanation. 

One  Marlon  Miller,  a  former  FBI  under- 
cover agent  in  the  Communist  Party,  is 
quoted  as  having  testified  that  "much  of 
the  propaganda  llteratiu-e  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee was  wrlten  witliln  and  distributed  by 
this  APSC,  well  known  as  a  transmission 
belt   for  the   Communist   apparatus." 

Miss  Miller's  testimony  is  well  known  to 
the  AFSC.  She  related  that  Communists 
used  APSC  literature  In  the  early  1950's  be- 
cause of  the  respectabUlty  of  the  AFSC  and 
Its  separation  from  the  Communists.  The 
AFSC  brought  all  its  major  publications  of 
that  time  to  her  and  asked  her  to  Identify 
the  one  or  ones  that  had  been  so  used  and 
she  could  not,  says  Colin  Bell,  AFSC  execu- 
tive secretary'. 

The  service  committee  believes  it  possible 
that  some  Communist-connected  group 
could  have  used  its  literature.  It  doesn't 
know  one  way  or  the  other.  Neither,  ap- 
parently, does  the  Senate  subcommittee,  or 
it  would  have  said  so.  Even  if  this  could 
be  proved,  however,  what  would  it  tell  us 
about  the  AFSC?  It  would  simply  prove 
that  Communists  use  other  people's  pacifist 
literature^ 

Innuendo-laden  charges  of  the  sort  found 
in  the  subconunlttee  report  deserve  the  most 
meticulous  docimientatlon.  None  Is  8Ui>- 
plled.  The  result  is  the  McCarthylte  smear- 
ing  of   an   honorable  organization. 
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Statement  or  Colin  W.  Beu. 

A  report  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  whose  chairman  is  Senator 
Eastland  of  Mississippi,  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished. It  iB  entitled,  "Techniques  of  Soviet 
Propaganda,"  and  Is  written  by  a  French 
Joiimalist,  Suzanne  Labln.  who  Is  a  writer  of 
antl-Communlst  books. 

One  small  paragraph  of  this  64-page  report 
Impugns  the  integrity  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  which 
the  author  states  is  "well  known  as  a  trans- 
mission belt  for  the  Communist  apparatus." 
This  charge  is  completely  untrue  and  un- 
documented. 

The  AFSC  was  formed  In  1917  by  a  group 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  (Quakers).  It  is  a  cor- 
poration of  over  200  Quakers  drawn  from 
many  of  the  society's  yearly  meetings  across 
the  country,  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  55 
Friends,  though  It  Is  not  an  organ  of  any  one 
yearly  meeting. 

For  300  years  Quakers  have  prayed  and 
worked  and  witnessed  for  the  nonviolent  or- 
dering of  human  society,  and  have  done  so 
out  of  deep  religious  conviction  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  message.  That 
we  have  failed  so  far  la  evidenced  by  history, 
but  history  has  also  recognized  the  sincerity 
of  our  belief  and  much  of  what  Friends  have 
stood  for  in  the  past  has  now  been  accepted 
by  society. 

The  AFSC  Is  an  emanation  of  these  reli- 
gious  convictions.    We  have   tried  to  heal 


the  tragedies  caused  by  war  In  a  great  num. 
ber  of  countries  for  48  years.  Our  only 
criterion  In  relief  work  has  been  dire  human 
need,  and  we  have  been  and  are  supported 
in  this  work  by  countless  Americans  of  many 
faiths.  Although  carried  out  in  situations 
of  grave  political  tension,  we  have  never  to 
our  knowledge  caused  offense  to  tlie  gov- 
ernments  of  countries  In  which  we  work 
or  to  our  own  Government,  to  which  we  have 
always  related  openly  and  harmoniously 
through  succeeding  administrations. 

But  it  Is  basic  to  our  beliefs  that  we  are 
Impelled  to  try  to  prevent  the  breakdowns 
into  violence  which  cause  human  suffering 
and  degeneration  of  soul.  Violence  begins 
In  the  hearts  of  men  and  takes  many  forms- 
greed,  tyranny,  social  injustice,  racial  and 
religious  prejudice,  the  denial  of  rights  and 
the  forfeltiu-e  of  responsibilities.  These  are 
our  problems,  and  the  problems  of  our  fellow 
men,  and  many  of  our  programs  In  this 
country  and  elsewhere  are  disinterested  ef- 
forts to  Involve  ourselves  and  others  in 
human  betterment,  in  the  establishment  of 
Just  conditions  for  adi.  and  in  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  common  dllemmjis  of 
men. 

We  believe  that  a  citizen's  deepest  spiritual 
Insights  form  the  true  basis  on  which  he 
may  know  how  best  to  serve  his  own  country 
and  all  men.  Many  among  us  are  pacifists; 
that  Is.  we  do  not  believe  that  violence,  of 
which  war  Is  the  ultimate  expression,  can 
achieve  the  good  life  and  the  freedom  of 
spirit  to  which  all  men  have  the  right.  Inso- 
far as  the  violence  In  our  own  natures  allows 
we  must  witness  to  that  Iselief.  In  a  world 
such  as  we  now  live  in,  the  moral  dilemmas 
of  the  pacifist  are  very  great.  Perhaps  they 
are  only  exceeded  by  the  moral  dilemmas 
of  the  nonpaclfist. 

When  we  speak,  write,  or  distribute  litera- 
ture, we  do  so  imder  our  own  banner.  We 
expect  there  have  been  occasions  in  nearly 
50  years  when  others  over  whom  we  have 
no  control  and  with  whom  we  have  no  rela- 
tionship have  used  our  material  to  their  own 
ends. 

We  have  no  activities  to  hide  from  anyone 
who  genuinely  seeks  to  know  the  truth,  and 
we  are  neither  beholden  to  nor  affiliated 
with  any  group,  party,  or  movement  In  ways 
that  are  not  open  for  all  to  see. 

We  do  believe  that  where  there  are 
gulfs  of  hatred,  misunderstanding,  cruelty, 
ignorance,  prejudice,  indifference,  or  ab- 
sence of  normal  human  relations,  it  is  both 
a  religious  and  a  democratic  duty  for  men  to 
seek  ways  of  bridging  those  gulfs.  We  have 
not  deviated  from  this  concern,  although  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  liistory  our  alms  have 
often  been  misunderstood.  We  have  been 
called,  at  different  times,  adherents  of  the 
"America  First"  concept  when  we  advocated 
nonlnvolvement  In  war;  unpatriotic  when  we 
opposed  universal  military  training;  pro- 
Japanese  when  we  worked  for  Justice  for 
Japanese-Americans;  pro-German  when  we 
fed  German  children;  pro-Communist  when 
we  seek  to  understand  the  minds  of  those 
from  whom  we  are  estranged  by  an  ideology 
in  many  ways  utterly  alien  to  our  hopes  fur 
the  ordering  of  human  affairs. 

We  do  not  accept  at  all  the  concept  that 
ideological  opponents  have  a  diabolical  cun- 
ning against  which  our  citizens  have  no  in- 
tellectual defense  or  spiritual  stamina,  and 
we  consider  that  this  concept  subverts  the 
vigor  of  our  democratic  processes.  Indeed, 
we  have  faith  In  the  constructive  results  * 
which  can  flow  from  real  communication 
across  barriers;  and  the  higher  the  barrier 
the  greater  the  need. 

We  shall  have  to  bear  this  situation  today 
as  we  have  in  the  past.  We  expect  to  support 
and  work  with  and  for  our  Goverimient,  as 
we  always  have  done,  and  are  now  doing  (in 
numbers  of  our  programs).  We  expect  to 
make  clear  and  open  criticism  of  national 
policies  whenever  it  seems  right,  and  there- 
fore truly  patriotic,  to  do  so.  And  we  expect 
to  continue  following  the  same  cause  though 
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the  tides  of  history  and  the  moods  of  men  programs,  While  27.1  percent  WOUld  OOn-  ''^'^o?"! 

change   theh-    allegiances,    their   fears,   and  tinue  them.                                                             No  (WM)   r"""IIIII     52!  7 

their  hopes.          ^  ,  „,^,    »,„„„„„  „„rt  •»  I  think  it  te  interesting  to  note  that    no  answer  "(ViiB)"!!"!" I 20.2 

we  are  weak  ^nd  fallible  hum^^   and  we  education  CO   the   de-  2.  Do  jo^^yJ:  e««ndli»g  od-tlng  legisla- 

rt%Sr-t"af"hfwSd^fdinaT:.Te  Sary  and  secondary  level   with  pro-  tlon  de^^ed  to  ellmlnaf  the  two-prlce  cot- 

Jre  not  seeking  our  own  benefit  at  the  ex-  visions  for  some  forms  of  assistance  to  ton  system?                                             percent 

pense  of  others,  and  we  are  free  to  do  our  nonpublic  schools,    was   disapproved   "^  ^^    rs  «ifi2^                                                      54  2 

best  as  God  helps  us  to  do  it.  Eighth  District  residents  by  a  2-to-l    ^^  ,^^^y           19  e 

^^^^^_^^  margin,  62.7  percent  opposed  and  29.8    no  answer  "(s'isi)'!.!- 1 26.2 

^^~~"^^"'^^~  percent  favoring.  3.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  to 

......    rx   .  .       o            T  I  The  Question  receiving  the  clearest  ex-  authorize  production  and  marketing  limits 

Results  of  a  Public  Opmion  Survey  Taken  p^gssion  of  opinion  has  to  do  with  the  of  tobacco  on  an  "acreage-poundage  ■  basis? 

in  North   Carolina's    Eighth   Congres-  united  Nations  financial  crisis.    Almost  ''^%% 

■  «,I  n:.f«^»  84  percent  of  those  responding  feel  thiS    ^^  (5577^' I    46:3 

sionai  Dish^ct ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^at  all  nations  n°  infw^'Va^i^")"::::::::::::::::.-  28.4 

r^r   TSTTc  meet  their  financial  obligations,  even  to  4  xhe  President  has  recommended  an  ap- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^^^  point  where  nations  in  arrears  might  proprlatlon  of  »1  billion  to  i»ovlde  asslst- 

oF  withdraw     Only  9.3  percent  wposed  this  ance   to   pubUc   elementary  and  secondary 

unM     rUADICC  DAPI7R    IfiKk^  position  while  6.8  percent  of  those  re-  schools  serving  "children  <rf  low-income  f am- 

"^^'  ^^otllfl  ^T:  ^^^  ^^^  Questionnaire  expressed  no  -^(-J^Zi :^^Z^^^Jt^.%T. 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  oplnion  onc  Way  or  the  other.  ^j^^^^^  j^  ,1,^^^  use  of  their  facilities  ^d 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  would  polnt  OUt  wlth  regard  to  the  special  educational  servlcee  by  children  who 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965  question  on  Vietnam  that  most  of  the  attend  nonpublic  as  well  as  public  schools. 

nnocfiAnnairp   resnonses   were   made   In  He   has   also   recommended   grants   to    the 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  ^J^^f^Jf^l^^^  ST^S)  of  our^olve-  states  for  the  purchase  of  textbooks,  library 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix.  I  *^?^V  5!f?!L^  tS^St^nt  we  knSw  it  books,  and  InstJructlonal  materials  for  use  by 

am  including  the  results  of  my  annual  ment  ^'^eased  to  toe  extent  we  kn^  ^^^^^^  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^^  ^^^  ^^^. 

Sue  opinion  survey  among  residents  of  *°^-,J  ,^?i,^JSJ7f  mv^trirt^^    ^^'^^''^  ^'^°°^-    °°  ^^  '*^°'  *^"''  ^'^ 

tKT  TTierhfVi    nrkTiDTP^tiinnfti    rM«5trict   of  mean  that  residents  of  my  oisinct  give    p^pais? 

vt.ifl^?^in«  considerable  support  to  the  President's    ^                                                   Percent 

Nortn  i^arouna.  in<*rpa.«5Pd  use  of  American  power  to  halt    Yes   (3,589) ---    29.8 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to    J^^^J^.JJ^^^o" ^  Vietnam.    No  (7,568)  1 -    62. 7 

all  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  inform    ^^^SSf^S^St^orm^^/bm  iSl    No  aniwer  (810) 7.5 

me  of  their  stands  on  some  of  the  im-  While  the  orif^  ^^^  r^ZrJ^ff        5.  Do  you  think  the  United  states  shcuid 

Dortant  Issues  before  this  session  of  Con-  been  much  modified  already  Dycoi^ess,    ^^^    ^    expand    trade    with    Communist 

eress     A  total  of  12,067  persons  com-  it  Is  worth  noting  that  the  admimstra-     countries? 

SqueSmai-esiidr^Uedthemto  tlon  bm  flrsb  tatroduc^  tins  y^  re-                                                           Percent 

Siy  wlhlngton  office^a  return  of  ap-     celved  ^upport  from  only    0.3  percent  of    Yes   (3^204) --  26.6 

proximately  12  percent.   Although  this  is    those    answering    my    Question    about    No  ^7^7^^) --^-- -  «  J 

a  somewhat  siimller  percentage  return  health  care  for  the  elderly^                              eTho^d  tkTu;i";;i"^t;;";^'i^'that  .11 

than  last  year,  considering  that  this  is  a  On  one  of  the  major  eglslative  batt^s    J,,^^''^^'^  ISTdS^Su^tions 

nonelection  year   I   am  highly   pleased  shaping  up  for  this  session  tne  proposea     ^  ^^  united  Nations  even  if  it  results  in 

with  the  interest  demonstrated  by  Eighth  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart-     ^^  withdrawal  of  those  nations  in  arrears? 

District  residents  in  national  issues.  ley  Act,  Eighth  District  residents  have  a                                                           Percent 

One  especlaUy  gratifying  aspect  of  this     clear  opinion.    Those  responding  to  this     yes   (10.120) 83. 9 

year's  questionnaire  is  that  so  many  per-     question  opposed  repeal  of  this  section    No  ( 1,126)     .    - — 9-5 

sons— I   would   estimate    a   majority—    which  permits  right-to-work  laws,  such    No  answer  (821 )—. — - -    68 

added  comments  elaborating  their  views  as  North  Carollim  has  adopted,  by  a        ^^  wi^^re^>e^to  s^  vujns^  ^^ 

on  one  or  more  of  the  questions  or  on  5-to-l  margin.     Fifteen  percent  would    thiiik   the   United   states   should    (chooee 

some  other  issue  of  concern  to  them.  repeal  the  sectton  whUe  75  1  percent  op-     one)                               resent'     (558 .    4  6 

Some  of  the  questions,  current  when  pose  repeal  and  9.9  percent  expressed  no        W^Contmue  as  at  present.     (5&8t. 

they  were  drawn  up  and  when  the  ma-  opinion.                                     ,  ^  ^      ,*        (bi  Brtend  the  war  as  necessary  to  halt 

Jorlty  of  questionnaires  were  filled  out.  Residents  of  the  Eighth  District  ^lit    ^^  '^^^  ^  sappUee  and  mateiais  to  the 

have  been  resolved  by  action  In  Con-  almost  evenly  on  the  controversy  about    yie^cong?   (6.690) .  65.4  percent, 

gress.    Nonetheless,  I  think  the  attitude  the  apportionment  of  State  legislatiu-es.        (c)  seek   a   negotiated   peace?     (3.236>. 

expressed  by  the  citizens  of  my  district  while  43.8  percent  would  approve  a  con-     ge.s  percent. 

on  these  questions  is  worth  noting.    It  stitutlonal  amendment  permitting  States,        ^^^  withdraw   u.s.   troops   from    south 

is  my  Judgment  that  the  response  re-  with  the  voters'  approval,  to  apportion    Vietnam?   (9io) .  7.6  percent, 

corded  here  is  a  fair  refiectlon  of  the  one  house  of  the  legislature  on  factors       no  answer  (673).  5.7  percent, 

thinking   of  Eighth  District  residents,  in  addition  to  p(«>ulation,  42.6  percent       g  indicate  which  of  the  fcdiowing  plans 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  broad-  oppose  this.    Another  13.6  percent  did     ^mder  consideration  in  Congress  you  prefer: 

est  possible  cross  section  of  district  resi-  not  reply.                                                            (a)  The  "medicare"  plan  would  provide 

dents.  In  view  of  my  long-standing  campaign     limited  ho^itai  ajnd  J^f^^*^.  ^.  j,^ 

The  answers  were  tabulated  by  Data  ^o  induce  the  Federal  Govei-nment  to    a  ^^I^^^IJ^^^^^^*"^^^^^^^^ 

Management.  Inc.,  of  Washington.  D.C..  ^ake  steps  to  reduce  the  national  debt    -^^^^J  ^^TTIxi  X^  eTLaoT^ 

by  the   use   of   data-processing   equip-  ^nd    the    resulting    Interest   burden.    I    ^^^^^  of  need.     ThS  plan   would   be 

ment.  naturally  was  pleased  that  81.3  percent     gnanoed  by  increased  social  security  taxes  on 

I  am  listing;  below  the  questions  asked,  of  those  replying  to  my  questions  on  this     workers,  employers,  and  self-employed,  and 

the  total  number  of  replies  received  to  subject  are  alarmed  about  the  contlnu-     ^y  raising  the  taxable  base  from  |4.800  to 

each  question,  and  a  percentage  figui-e  ing  debt  increases.    Only  6  percent  say     »5.600.    (1,237),  10 .3 percent, 

for  each  answer.    Before  submitting  this  they  are  unworried  while  another  9.5  per-         (b)  The  "eidercare"  Pi*J^^^^^*^  PJ°;,;°' 

listing  I  would  like  to  call  particular  at-  cent  would  have  the  Government  spend     private  heaitti  J^^^^gl^'J^^^  °   Jover^ 

tention  to  certain  of  the  results.  without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  debt     ^^  .^^^.^P^^^'g'  JSL  '^e    ^SS 

For  instance,  the  returned  question-  Just  3.2  percent  had  no  opinion  on  this     ^/'^^^^°Slu^^rm«Uclne.    This  pr^ 

naires  reveal  broad  support  for  continua-  question.                                                             ^^^  ^^  ^  effect,  an  expansion  of  Kerr-MUls 

tion  of  legislation  designed  to  eliminate  Following  are  the  questions  asked  In     assistance  imder  which  policyholders  would 

the  advantage  foreign  firms  once  en-  my  1965  poll  and  the  response  received,     pay  all.  part,  or  none  of  "»«  P^^i'^^^.^^t; 

joyed  under  the  two-price  cotton  system,  by  numbers  and  percentages:                         ^''^^^''r.T^af^^'Li'^l,'^^^^ 

At  the  same  time,  a  majority  of  those  1    do  you  favor  continuing  present  pro-      made    ^^^^^^^^^^^f:"  9.892r« 

responding-52.7  percent^do  not  favor  granv^  of  price  supports  and  acreage   con-      ^^^^^s^J^  aS^^rS)    7  7  percent, 

continuing    the   present    farm    support  trois?                                                                 ^ 
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9.  In 
Presiden 
and  1964 
pose  to 
Act 
one 

to-work 
tion  14  ( 


Ms 


state  of  the  Union  message  the 
stated:   "Aa  pledged  in  our  1960 
(Democratic)  platforms  I  will  pro- 
ess  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
including  14(h).''    Section  14(h)  Is  the 
authorizes  States  to  enact  rlght- 
:aws.    Do  you  favor  repeal  of  sec- 


Congre 


whlc  ti 


1')' 


Yes  (1.8 
Ko  (9.06 
No 


answ  7 


10.  Th^ 
based 
The 

by  Kuhst 
preferent  e 
needed 
have  an 
ter, 

relatives 
dents  of 
others  in 
you  favcr 
laws? 


present    immigration    laws    are 
a  national  origins  quota  system. 
has  proposed  to  change  this 
tuting  a  system  under  which  first 
will  be  granted  immigrants  with 
dkllls  without  requiring  that  they 
employer  here  before  they  can  en- 
preference  to  persons  with  close 
who  are  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
the  United  States,  and  to   admit 
the  order  of  their  applications.    Do 
this  change  In  our  Irmnigratlon 


up^n 
Pret  Ident 


secoi  d 


Yes  (4.4 
No  (6,48! 
No  answ 
11.  Do 
amendment 
proval  b3 
of  the 
population 

Yes  (5,2 
No  (5.13( 
No  answ(  r 


Percent 

3). 37.1 

) 53.  8 

r    (1.105) 9.1 

you  favor  a  proposed  constitutional 

permitting  States,  subject  to  ap- 

the  voters,  to  apportion  one  house 

legislature  on  factors  in  addition  to 

(such  as  geography)  ? 

Percent 

9) 43.  8 

) 42.  6 

(1.652) 13.6 
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Juhj  20,  10  G 5 


Percent 

5) 15.0 

) 75.  1 

(1.185) 9.9 


national  debt,  which  now  reqtiires 

of  the  net  budget  receipts  for  the 

i)iterest  payments  has  increased  in 

as  follows:  January  1961.  $290 

January  1962.  $296  blUlon;  Janxiary 

billion:  January  1964.  $309  bUllon; 

1966,  $319  billion.     Please  answer 

following: 

you  alarmed  at  this  trend?  (9,816) , 


perc  ;nt. 
Ars  you  unworried  about  it?    (720), 


you  think  Govenunent  spending 
increased  without  reference  to  the 
I  debt?  (1.144).  9.5  percent. 
vei  (387),  3.3  percent. 


GinfidcBce  for  Rent 


EXfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

07  HKW   TORK 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 


GOODI 


>ELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 

:lude  the  following  article  from 

Natlbnal  Observer  of  July  19.  1965: 

COKITDKNCZ  rOB  RXXT 

s^beidiee  soon  will  become  part  of 
endleas  bounty  the  Pederal 
wlU  provide  for  one  group  of 
the  expense  o€  others. 

approved  last  week  by  the 

previously  by  the  House,  thrusts 

Into  a  new  mode  of  social 

It  calls  in  part  for  payments  to 

^  ritfa  Incomes  the  Go'vemment  de- 

aw.  who  have  been  living  in  hous- 

Cfovernment  decides  Is  sube1;andard. 

sucb  schenMs,  bxireaucratlc  arbl- 


Bc  leme, 
ai  d 
Gove  nment 


trarlness  is  built  in.  Two  people,  for  ex- 
ample, who  earn  no  more  than  $2,400  would 
be  eligible  for  rent  benefits  in  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  but  a  couple  in  Boston  could  earn  as 
much  as  $4,400  and  still  be  eligible. 
Neither  would  get  a  cent  of  course,  if  their 
income  exceeded  the  prescribed  Govern- 
ment "ceiling"  for  tlie  area  by  even  a  dollar 
a  year. 

Whimsical  as  siich  standards  are  bound  to 
be.  they  are  no  less  fanciful  than  the  figur- 
ing on  what  this  new  venture  will  cost. 
The  administration  originally  had  asked  $200 
million  for  a  4-year  program;  when  It  ap- 
peared the  Congress  would  balk,  the  word 
went  out  that  a  mere  $150  million  would  do. 
That's  really  only  the  start.  One  of  the 
Jokers  is  that  the  Go'.-ernment  Is  autliorlzed 
to  enter  into  40-year  contracts  with  private 
builders  to  construct  housing  for  families 
eligible  for  rent  subsidies.  So  the  4-year 
program  is,  in  truth,  a  40-year  commitment. 

Some  people  may  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram, if  being  kept  by  the  Government  can 
be  coimted  as  a  benefit.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  known  too  many  men  from  simple  and 
humble  siu-roundings  who  have  managed  by 
their  own  efforts  to  improve  their  station. 
They  made  it  themselves  and  thereby  ac- 
quired what  no  goverrunent  can  ever  sub- 
sidize: A  confidence  in  their  own  abilities 
to  t  it;o  care  of  themselves  and  their  familie.=  . 


Let's  Talk  "Cents'*  About  Bread 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

OF   MISSOUIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  20.  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  best,  most  logical  and  com- 
monsense  articles  I  have  read,  and  which 
answers  those  critics  of  the  pending 
farm  bill,  who  have  conjured  up  the 
false  propaganda  embodied  in  the  so- 
called  bread  tax  argument,  appeared 
in  the  July  1965  issue  of  the  Missouri 
Farmer.  The  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Fred  V.  Heinkel,  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Association,  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  in  American  agri- 
culture, who  asks  the  pertinent  question, 
"How  could  an  increase  of  less  than  a 
penny  in  the  price  of  wheat  result  in  a 
bread  tax  of  2  cents?" 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  the  article  referred  to: 
Let's  Tauc  "Cents"  About  Bread 
(By  P.  V.  Heinkel) 

Rallying  Eiround  the  battle  cry  of  "bread 
tax,"  those  opposed  to  new  wheat  legislation 
have  organized  to  arouse  public  opinion 
against  the  farm  bill. 

The  lobbying  group,  called  the  Wheat 
Users  Committee,  consists  mostly  of  the  giant 
corporations  who  dominate  the  bakery  in- 
dustry In  this  country.  Among  the  com- 
panies supporting  the  move  are  National  Bis- 
cuit, Pillsbury,  Ralston  Purina,  Kellogg,  and 
Sunshine  Biscuits.  Also  two  large  bakery 
employee  unions  are  backing  the  committee. 

Their  story  la  that  proposed  wheat  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  price  of  wheat  sold 
domestically  would  tax  the  consumer — 2 
cents  on  every  loaf  of  bread,  they  claim. 
They've  used  this  to  set  up  several  scare- 
crows— that  this  will  work  a  hardship  on  low- 
income  families,  will  decrease  the  consump- 


tion of  wheat.  Is  a  subsidy  for  a  few  big 
farmers — to  help  frighten  and  pressure  con- 
sumers and  Congressmen. 

Whether  these  false  alarms  will  have  any 
effect  Is  open  to  question.  But  farmers 
ought  to  get  hoppln'  mad  about  It. 

One  of  the  amazing  tricks  about  this  car- 
nival act  Is  the  2-cents-a-loaf  bit.  Proposed 
legislation  would  raise  the  cost  of  domestic 
wheat  about  55  cents  per  bushel.  Because 
of  the  other  Ingredients  in  bread,  It  doesn't 
take  a  pound  of  wheat  to  make  a  pound  of 
bread.  So  the  increased  cost  as  a  result  of 
new  legislation  could  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  penny. 

Then  where  does  the  "2  cents"  come  from? 
This  is  a  question  this  group  had  better  pre- 
pare to  answer.  And  while  they  are  at  it, 
they  may  want  to  reveal  Just  what  costs  make 
up  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  doubt 
they'll  be  anxious  to  do  this,  though,  for  the 
records  verify  that  the  price  of  wheat  has 
had  little  to  do  with  the  price  of  bread. 

This  seems  strange  at  first,  for  what  Is 
bread  If  it  Isn't  wheat  and  a  little  eggs,  sugar, 
and  yeast. 

Well,  the  facts  are  that  the  Ingredients  are 
only  a  small  part  of  what  goes  Into  a  loaf  of 
bread.  The  big  cost  is  in  the  services  In- 
volved— the  baking,  packaging,  transport- 
ing— and  the  margins  taken  along  the  way. 

Here's  a  table  that  shows  how  the  costs 
build  up  after  the  wheat  leaves  the  farm: 

(Cents  per  pound  loaf  of  bread] 


1947-49 

1950 

1955 

1900 

1W51 

farm  value: 

Wheat 

i7 
3.3 

3.5 

6.1 

10.8 

12.7 

lao 

15 
3.0 

3.4 

4.7 
11.4 
13.  S 
ILO 

i7 
3.3 

4.0 

5.4 

14.6 

14  8 

ill 

13 
Z9 

3.9 

5.3 

18.5 

19.5 

17.2 

0  7 

All  ingredlenta.. 
Rcik<>r's  cost: 

1-  loiir... 

3.3 

All  ingredients.. 

Wholo.sale  price 

lictall  price 

Marketing  spread... 

.5..i 
17,0 
21.0 
IS.  3 

'  .I.inuary  tlirough  March. 

Notice  that  back  in  1947-49  the  retail  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  was  only  12.7  cents.  Tlie 
farm  value  of  the  wheat  in  that  loaf  was  2.7 
cents.  It's  still  2.7  cents.  But  the  price  to 
the  consumer — to  the  low-Income  family  the 
Wheat  Users  Conunlttee  Is  so  concerned 
about — has  climber  to  21  cents.  That  is  an 
80-percent  Increase,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  4  percent  per  year. 

The  spread  between  the  cost  of  Ingredients 
to  the  baker  and  the  price  to  the  wholesaler 
(grocer)  has  Increased  from  about  6  cents  in 
1947-49  to  11.5  cents  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year. 

That  is  a  100-percent  increase. 
The  margin  between  the  cost  to  the  whole- 
saler and  the  price  received  from  the  con- 
sumer moved  up  from  about  2  cents  In  1947- 
49  to  4  cents  this  year. 

That  is  a  100-percent  Increase. 
Average  hourly  pay  of  bakery  workers  In- 
creased from  $1.15  In  1947-49  to  $2.33    (in 
1963).     And  that  is  a  100  percent  increase, 
too. 

It  isn't  hard  to  see  what's  really  behind  the 
trumped-up  charges  of  this  group.  These  in- 
terests have  been  smarting  over  the  progress 
made  In  stabilizing  wheat  production  and 
Improving  farm  income.  They'd  like  to  see 
farm  programs  tossed  out  the  window.  But, 
If  that  doesn't  happen,  then  they  have  estab- 
lished an  excuse  for  a  2-cent  price  hike  in 
bread. 

One  thing  Is  most  apparent.  They  are  no 
friends  of  the  wheat  grower.  And  this  is  a 
shame.  Agri-business  is  quite  willing  to  be 
referred  to  as  a  partner  of  farmers  when 
praise  is  forthcoming  about  the  wonderful 
performance  of  American  agriculture.  But 
when  they  engage  in  such  shenanigans  as 
this,  their  fangs  show. 


Juhj  20,  1965 
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Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  from  time  to 
time,  men  of  prominence  and  renown 
pass  from  the  national  and  world  scene. 
On  such  occEisIons,  it  is  traditional  for 
Members  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  well-known  figure  and 
to  lament  his  loss.  Too  often,  in  the 
sadness  of  the  moment,  we  are  given  to 
somewhat  overstating  the  importance 
and  influence  the  individual  had  on 
events  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
However,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  when 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men  passes  from 
our  midst,  attempts  at  exaggerating  his 
impoi-tance  and  influence  would  be 
superfluous  since  a  simple  recounting  of 
his  life  and  deeds  is  sufficient  to  remind 
us  of  the  loss  that  is  ours  because  of  his 
death.  Such  is  the  case  today  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  observe  the  passing  on 
Wednesday  last  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  of 
Illinois. 

When  the  history  of  this  generation  is 
written,  the  words  and  achievements  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  are  destined  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
the  truly  great  men  of  our  time.  Then, 
when  lesser  men  who  have  imposed 
themselves  on  the  center  of  the  world 
stage  have  been  forgotten,  Adlai  Steven- 
son will  still  be  remembered. 

Born  into  a  heritage  of  public  service, 
with  a  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  grandfather,  and  a 
father  who  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  Senate.  Governor  Steven- 
son continued  an  admirable  family  tra- 
dition and  devoted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  State,  Nation,  and  fellow  man. 
His  public  career  spanned  more  than 
three  decades,  beginning  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  Special  Counsel  to  the  Ag- 
riculture Adjustment  Agency  in  1933  and 
continuing  until  the  time  of  his  death 
on  a  London  sidewalk  a  few  days  ago. 
In  each  of  the  positions  in  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  serve.  Governor  Steven- 
son did  so  with  the  dignity  and  grace 
that  earned  him  the  resiJect  and  admira- 
tion of  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Of  all  the  titles  Mr.  Stevenson  held 
by  virtue  of  his  numerous  positions,  he 
was  proudest  of  being  called  Governor — 
for,  as  he  said,  a  Governor  is  elected  by 
the  people.  His  respect  for  and  faith  in 
the  people  never  faltered  and  his  every 
action  seemed  to  be  done  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  their  well-being  was 
the  primary  objective  of  a  democratic 
society. 

When  the  people  called,  Adlai  Steven- 
son answered.  His  administration  of  the 
Illinois  statehouse  was  such  an  impres- 
sive display  of  leadership  and  compe- 
tence that  Governor  Stevenson  achieved 
national  recognition,  culminating  in  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Although  he  received  less 
\otes  than  his  opponent  each  time  he 


ran,  his  electoral  defeats  were  not  neces- 
sarily losses. 

One  of  Governor  Stevenson's  greatest 
talents  was  his  facility  with  words.  Dur- 
ing his  two  presidential  campaigns,  he 
used  this  talent  to  raise  the  dialog  of 
American  politics  to  new  heights  in  the 
tradition  of  Lincoln  and  Wilson,  two  of 
his  personal  heroes.  His  refusal  to  "talk 
down"  to  the  American  people  caused 
him  to  be  criticized  In  many  quarters. 
But  his  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  American  people  as  well 
as  his  own  personality  made  him  willing 
to  accept  the  possibility  of  losing  some 
votes  rather  than  sacrifice  his  belief 
that  in  a  system  such  as  ours,  where  the 
people  ultimately  decide  who  shall  lead, 
candidates  for  oflBce  should  Inform  as 
well  as  cajole  the  electorate.  For  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, although  not  one  of  them — no  great 
man  ever  is.  By  definition,  he  stands 
apart  and  above  the  rest. 

Although  he  wasn't  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  the  highest  office  in  the 
land.  Governor  Stevenson  continued  to 
exercise  a  significant  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation.  In  the  years  when 
he  was  without  an  official  position,  Adlai 
Stevenson  spoke  out  on  the  great  issues 
facing  our  counti-y  with  such  eloquence 
and  clarity  that  his  words  and  ideas 
were  listened  to  and  admired  by  leaders 
throughout  the  world. 

When  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as- 
cended to  the  Presidency.  Governor 
Stevenson  was  again  called  upon  to 
serve  in  an  official  capacity.  As  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  for  the  past 
4V2  years,  he  served  with  unexcelled  dis- 
tinction and  honor.  In  most  instances, 
a  man  is  elevated  by  the  institution  of 
which  he  becomes  a  part,  but  in  this 
case,  the  man  brought  greater  prestige 
to  an  already  prestigeous  organization 
merely  by  his  participation  in  it. 

Throughout  his  life,  Adlai  Stevenson 
championed  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is 
indeed  fitting  that  he  should  spend  what 
turned  out  to  be  his  last  year  leading 
his  country's  delegation  in  an  organiza- 
tion who  primary  objective  is  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  in  the  world.  America 
and  the  world  will  be  forever  in  his  debt 
for  his  indefatigable  efiforts  in  behalf  of 
such  a  noble  cause. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  National 
Cathedral  where  the  Governor's  body 
lay  in  state  while  in  Washington  was 
the  inscription,  "The  Man  of  Peace". 
This  seemed  most  fitting  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  this  truly  uni- 
versal man  who  now  has  become  part  of 
the  history  he  played  so  great  a  role 
in  shaping. 


Tocks  Island  On  the  Horizon 


loom  through  House  approval  of  the 
Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area, 
So  that  my  colleagues  can  learn  of  the 
great  benefit  that  is  anticipated  through 
this  action  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  an  editorial  that  recently  appeared 
in  that  newspaper : 
Ot-t  on  the  Horizon  That's  No  Miragb 

Let  there  be  cheers  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
representatives  passing  a  bill  authorizing  $56 
million  to  develop  60,000  acres  of  land  In 
northwest  New  Jersey  and  eaistem  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  national  recreation  area.  Such  a 
major  recreation  resource  In  Bergen  County's 
backyard,  so  to  speak,  can  make  accessible 
immense  benefits  to  the  county  and  the 
cities  and  counties  In  surrounding  areas.  It 
win  mean  swimming,  boating,  picnicking, 
fishing,  and  camping  facilities  available  to 
30  million  persons  within  75  miles  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Planning  for  development  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  has  been  late  and  slow,  be- 
ginning In  1961,  when  Congress  gave  con- 
sent to  an  Interstate  and  Pederal  compact 
creating  a  regional  commission  administer- 
ing the  water  resources  of  the  bcisln.  Part  of 
the  commission's  plan  for  developing  the 
area  called  for  a  dam  5  miles  north  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  which  would  create  a 
37-mlle  man-made  lake— the  Tocks  Island 
Reser^•oir — sulUble  for  recreational  uses. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  will 
manage  the  construction  of  the  dam,  would 
acquire  the  land  and  transfer  a  portion  to 
the  reservoir.  The  area  embodies  about  50 
natural  lakes. 

The  project  spells  boom  for  Passaic,  Mor- 
ris, and  Sussex  Counties.  Already  a  congres- 
sional committee  has  been  urged  to  Investi- 
gate the  skyrocketing  price  of  land  In  the 
area,  especially  land  that  might  be  acquired 
for  the  recreation  site.  Land  values  In  sur- 
rounding areas  In  Pennsylvania  are  reported 
going  up. 

Tocks  Island  will  be  reached  easily  on 
completion  of  Route  80  from  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  to  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap.  But  that  superhighway  may  be  over- 
crowded, as  have  been  other  highways,  the 
day  it  opens,  especially  if  the  day  is  fine. 
One-sixth  of  the  Nation's  populaUon  lives 
within  a  2-hour  drive — 100  miles — of  the 
area.  A  third — 63  million— lives  within  a 
day's  drive.  Commuiiltles,  counties,  and 
States  should  be  thinking  now  about  access 
to  the  area,  about  land  for  highways.  The 
Garden  State  Parkway  10  years  ago  made 
the  New  Jersey  shore  easily  accessible  to 
millions.  But  any  weekend  now  the  road  is 
clogged  and  traffic  crawls  at  20  miles  an  hour 
on  a  highway  designed  to  handle  normal 
fiow  at  60. 

Development  of  the  40-mlle  Tocks  Island 
area  Is  going  to  be  an  economic  boon,  but 
It  also  Is  going  to  call  for  careful  planning, 
and  It's  none  too  early  to  begin  thinking 
about  this.  The  project  will  be  ready  In  10 
years.  By  that  time  millions  will  have  been 
added  to  the  population  In  the  metropolitan 
area.  There  will  be  more  older  people  and 
more  vounger  people  and  more  people  with 
more  "leisure  time.  They'll  be  heading  for 
Tocks  Island.  It  will  be  ready  for  them- 
Shall  we  be  ready  for  it? 


EXTENSION  OF  RET^^RKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW  JERsirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Record,  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  one  of  my 
State's  leading  newspapers,  has  recog- 
nized the  great  possibilities  that  now 


Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  196S 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  J.  OUVA  HUOT 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIHE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  July  19,  1965 

The  House  Committee  of  the  Whole  HouM 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under  con- 
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the  bill  (HJl.  9075)  to  amend  title 

States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
of  H.R.  9075,  legislation  I  con- 
to  restore  financial  secu- 
servlcemen  In  uniform.    The 
on  Armed  Services  has  held 
hearings  and  has  conducted  re- 
o   determine   the   disparity   of 
to  members  of  the  Armed 
compared  with  civilian  employ- 
I}>urlng  the  past  12  years  It  was 
that  the  pay  of  military  per- 
increased  an  average  of  33.9 
Federal   civilian   employment 
percent;  and  wages  in  private 
60  percent, 
average,  a  graduate  engineer 
his  career  in  civilian  life  at  a 
$7,152,  while  a  first  lieutenant 
tary  would  receive  approxl- 
,500.    This  same  military  pay 
may  be  found  In  any  step  of 
classification  when  it  is  com- 
a  similar  position  outside  the 
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proposal  now  before  us  would  in- 

wages  of  members  of   the 

10.6  percent;  with  oflBcers 

an  average  7.2  percent,  and  en- 

,  12.1  percent.    The  pay  of  the 

lieutenant  I  mentioned  earlier  would 

nearly  $1,000  under  this 
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i  light  of  our   apparently  in- 
commitment  in  Vietnam,  it  Is 
y  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
thls  coimtry  be  able  to  main- 
highest  possible  level,  an  ex- 
weU-trained   military    force, 
the  committee  report  clearly 
imder  present  pay  scales  it 
increasingly  difiBcult  to  in- 
to reenlist.     In  1962, 
of  all  Army  inductees  re- 
ipon  completion  of  their  obllga- 
1964  the  reenlistement  figure 
to  3.6  percent.    These  are 
whom  we  have  invested  thou- 
doUars  worth  of  training,  and  as 
points  out:  "(I)t  is  evl- 
this  continued  drop  In  the  re- 
rate  of  inductees  is  costing 
of  America  many  millions 
"    Figures  show  that  the  same 
situation  prevails  in  the  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 
E^inority  report  points  out  that 
problem  differs  among  the 
services.    In  particular,  the  re- 
the  problem  of  the  Navy  where 
more  marketable  than  in  the 
services.     This,   however,    is   no 
against  the  across-the-board 
The  situation  is  specifi- 
It  with  by  the  variable  reenlist - 
bclnus  proposed  by  the  President 
by  the  committee.    Indeed, 
has  improved  upon  the 
by  providing  that  the 
spread  over  the  term  of  reen- 
thus  softening   the   tax   blow, 
this     variable     reenlistment 
the  services  the  needed  flexi- 
aUow   each   service   to   tailor 
x>  their  individual  needs, 
proposal  also  allows  for  an  annual 
the  President  of  the  entire 
pay  scale,  and  for  a  compre- 
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hensive  review  every  4  years.  These  re- 
views are  necessary  to  avoid  any  future 
substntlal  lag  In  the  military  pay  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  First 
District  of  New  Hampshire.  In  that  dis- 
trict we  have  servicemen  of  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Marines  at  bases  in  the 
seacoast  area.  Many  of  them  and  their 
families  have  written  me  and  discussed 
personally,  the  hardships  they  encoun- 
tered as  servicemen,  both  enlisted  men 
and  officers,  in  the  face  of  the  spiraUng 
cost  of  living.  It  Is  no  secret  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  requii-e  relief  food  in 
order  that  their  families  might  subsist. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation.  Our  military 
need  for  trained  personnel  are  higher 
now  than  for  any  period  since  the  Korean 
conflict.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  take  every  step  to  insure  that  we  are 
able  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  skills 
necessary  to  meet  our  commitments  In 
Vietnam  and  throughout  the  world. 


The  Crystal  Springs  Creamery  at 
Kimballton,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

I  OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cooperative  movement  has  been  In- 
valuable to  the  development  of  the 
American  economy.  Richard  Osterholm 
has  written  in  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
about  one  of  these  progressive  groups  in 
southwest  Iowa. 

The  experience  of  the  Kimballton. 
Iowa,  creamery  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  contribution  of  our  co-ops  to  a 
better  community.  Mr.  Osterholm 's  col- 
umn follows : 

Kimballton    Creamery    Oldest    Slch    Iowa 

Co-Op 

(By  Richard  Osterholm) 

Kimballton,  Iowa. — Coincidence  played  a 
partial  role  in  making  the  Crystal  Springs 
Creamery  here  the  oldest  cooperative  cream- 
ery in  Iowa. 

Only  the  chance  arrival  of  two  Danish  im- 
migrants who  were  buttermakers  helped 
Kimballton  become  the  birthplace  of  cream- 
ery cooperatives  in  1890. 

■They  were  heading  for  Nebraska,  but  they 
stopped  ofT  here  for  a  visit  with  friends  and 
relatives  at  about  the  time  a  group  of  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  were  making  plans  to 
open  a  creamry,"  explained  John  I.  Petersen, 
manager  of  the  firm  since  1926. 

•They  never  did  get  lo  Nebrask.t.  The 
creamery  backers  talked  them  into  staying 
here.  Chances  are  if  they  hadn't,  the  cream- 
ery might  not  have  got  started  as  .soon  as 
It  did." 

Although  the  cooperative  idea  Wius  new 
to  Iowa  at  the  time,  it  was  a  familiar  one 
for  Kimballton  area  farmers,  who  had  seen 
it  in  practice  in  their  native  Denmark. 

Proof  of  Its  success,  here  at  least,  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Kimballton  creamery  has.  begun 
i'^  76th  year. 

"A  creamery  in  northern  Iowa  Is  about  a 
year  older,  but  it  didn't  start  out  as  a  co- 
operative," noted  Mr.  Petersen. 


The  firm's  annual  butter  output  is  about 
100  times  g^reater  than  it  was  when  the  two 
immigrant  buttermakers  went  to  work. 

Production  last  year  amounted  to  about 
2,250,000  pounds.  Most  of  it  was  shipped  to 
eastern  markets. 

"It's  a  big  business  for  a  small  town,"  said 
Mr.  Petersen.  "Our  annual  payroll  is  close 
to  $200,000  and  we  paid  out  about  $1,250,000 
last  year  to  dairymen." 

Mr.  Petersen  said  the  creamery  was  served 
by  farmers  in  only  three  townships  when  he 
became  manager  in  1926  and  that  some  of 
the  milk  was  still  being  hauled  here  by  horse 
and  wagon. 

"As  our  production  capacity  increased,  so 
did  our  cream  routes,"  he  said.  "Today  we 
have  to  go  into  19  counties  to  get  enough 
cream  to  keep  things  going. 

"Of  course,  this  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  fanners  have  gotten  out  of  the 
dairy  business." 

Buttermaklng  here  Is  aided  with  water 
piped  into  the  creamery  from  a  spring,  which 
led  to  a  change  in  names.  The  firm  origi- 
nally was  called  the  Danish  Separator  Cream- 
ery Cooperative. 

"We  have  a  couple  of  wells,  too,  but  we 
only  use  the  water  for  cooling,"  said  Mr.  Pe- 
tersen. "It  isn't  nearly  as  good  as  the  spring 
water." 

One  byproduct,  indirectly  associated  with 
the  creamery,  Is  no  longer  available. 

"It's  a  good  thing,  too,  because  It  was 
pretty  powerful  stuff,"  chuckled  Mr.  Petersen. 

"Years  ago,  we  used  to  get  our  buttermilk 
barrels  from  liquor  distillers  and  the  barrels 
weren't  always  empty  when  they  got  here. 

"Ask  any  oldtimer  here  about  'creamery 
whisky'  and  he  will  know  what  you're  talking 
about,"  he  laughed, 

Mr.  Petersen,  who  has  been  manager  longer 
than  any  at  his  predecessor*,  plans  to  retire 
early  next  year. 

"My  father  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  double 
celebration  in  Copenhagen,"  he  grinned. 
His  90th  birthday  and  my  retirement." 


That  Quick  Trip  to  Paris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.S 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  send  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  the  Gemini 
astronauts,  James  McDivitt  and  Edward 
White,  to  Paris  for  the  International  Air 
and  Space  Show  in  June  was  ceii;ainly 
an  inspired  one. 

Their  appearance  In  France  created  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of'good  will  for  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  our  coun- 
try well  needed  it.  The  American  press 
has  generally  been  most  laudatory  of  the 
President,  Vice  President  Humphrey,  and 
the  intrepid  Gremini  astronauts  for  their 
part  in  this  mission  of  good  will. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of 
June  19,  1965,  which  assesses  the  value 
of  that  quick  trip  to  Paris: 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Pres.i, 
June  19,  1965) 

That  Quick  Trip  to  Paris 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  send  Amer- 
ica's two  Gemini  heroes  to  Paris  accompanied 
by    Vice    President    Humphrey    may    have 
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seemed    like     an     Impulsive,     sptir-of-the- 
moment  move. 

But  we  doubt  that  it  was. 

The  decision  could  have  been  made  several 
days  ago  and  for  several  reasons. 

One  was  to  counteract  the  impression 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Interna- 
tional Air  and  Space  Show  with  its  huge 
transport  plane  capable  of  carrying  more 
than  750  passengers.  How  better  to  meet 
Soviet  "show  stealing"  than  by  sending  the 
Gemini  twins  abroad  for  a  public  appear- 
ance? 

But  the  President,  we  suspect,  was  think- 
ing far  beyond  the  Immediate  public  rela- 
tions gain  from  the  trip.  The  visit  might 
remind  Europeans  that  America  Is  not  only  a 
major  military  air  power  but  also  a  power 
committed  to  peaceful  scientific  develop- 
ments In  air  and  in  space. 

The  administration  undoubtedly  has  been 
stung  by  the  growing  European  criticism  of 
American  foreign  policy  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  President 
would  like  to  alter  the  U.S.  Image  on  the  con- 
tinent and  the  best  place  to  start  with  that 
Job  is  In  Paris  and  with  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle. 

If  the  American  Image  in  Europe  is  tar- 
nished, if  our  prestige  has  sagged,  It  Is  In  no 
small  measure  due  to  De  Gaulle.  A  sub- 
stantial amount  of  antl-Amerlcan  criticism 
has  come  from  Paris  and  the  French  Presi- 
dent. Not  only  has  he  attacked  otir  south- 
east Asian  policy  and  our  move  into  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  has  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  the  North  AUantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  has  caused  considerable 
trouble  in  the  international  financing  by 
withdrawing  large  amounts  of  gold  from  U.S. 
reserves. 

There  have  been  some  Indications — al- 
though just  barely  visible — that  De  Gaulle 
may  recognize  the  need  for  improving  rela- 
tions with  Washington.  He  did  not  reject, 
'  out  of  hand,  a  recent  U.S.  proposal  that  a 
select  committee  be  set  up  within  NATO  to 
discuss  possible  future  multinational  plan- 
ning and  control  of  nuclear  defenses.  And, 
he  decided  to  repay  about  $150  million  in 
post- World  War  II  debts  in  advance.  His  for- 
eign minister  also  made  some  friendly  politi- 
cal gestures  this  week. 

The  trip  of  the  astronauts  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  President  Johnson 
to  test  French  attitudes  without  appearing 
to  do  so.  The  Vice  President  makes  a  cour- 
tesy call  on  the  French  President.  It's  all 
very  Informal  and  off  the  record  and  friend- 
ly. No  commitments  are  asked  few  or  made. 
A  meeting  between  Presidents  Johnson  and 
De  Gaulle  may  be  arranged. 

The  Vice  President's  mission  is  a  clear 
indication  that  Washington  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  rapprochement  with  De  Gaulle. 
It  also  marks  the  reappearance  of  Mr. 
HuMPHRET  In  the  foreign  policy  field,  an  area 
In  which  we  believe  he  can  be  used  effec- 
tively. 


The  State  Department  Security  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mr.   MICHEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 
The  State  Department  Securitt  Scandal 

After  3  years  of  hearings  and  a  million  and 
a  half  words  of  testimony  and  documenta- 


tion, the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee has  released  the  first  instaUment  of 
Its  account  of  how  Otto  P.  Otepka  was  fired 
as  Chief  of  the  Evaluations  Division  of  the 
State  Department's  OfBce  of  Security. 

It  Is  almost  unbelievable  that  so  much 
time  and  effort  had  to  be  devoted  to  what  is 
essentially  a  simple  case.  But  the  facts  as 
they  emerge  will,  we  are  certain,  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  American  public.  For 
this  Is  a  story  of  high-level  Intrigue,  of  de- 
ceit and  evasion  by  the  people's  servants  in 
high  places,  and  of  shameful  retaliation 
against  an  honorable  man  simply  because  he 
told  the  truth  to  a  committee  of  Congress, 
as  by  law  he  was  required  to  do. 

As  Chief  of  Evaluations,  Otepka's  job  was 
to  separate  the  wrong  guys  from  the  right 
ones  seeking  employment  and  assignment  by 
the  Department.  He  was  charged  with  In- 
forming his  superiors  whether  an  applicant 
or  an  existing  employee  was  a  loyalty  or  se- 
curity risk.  He  did  so  conscientiously,  but 
his  findings  were  ignored.  The  wrong  guys 
were  posted  to  handle  the  sensitive  diplo- 
macy of  the  United  States,  while  the  right 
guy — Mr.  Otepka — found  himself  out  of  a 
job. 

He  had  the  right  to  appeal  his  dl.«;missal, 
and  did,  but  for  close  to  2  years  the  S^ate 
Department  has  refused  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing. So  he  remains  on  the  payroll,  collects 
his  salary,  but  is  confined  to  a  cubbyhole,  in 
effect  cutting  up  paper  dolls.  For  his  patri- 
otism and  his  adherence  to  truth,  he  Is  os- 
tracized by  the  brass  and  rankers  of  the 
Department,  who  operate  on  the  code  that 
loyalty  to  the  Department  comes  before 
loyalty  to  the  country. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  his  bureauc- 
racy can't  afford  to  give  Mr.  Otepka  his  hear- 
ing, for  to  do  so  would  expose  the  curious 
values  that  prevail  in  the  Department,  where 
men  of  dubious  reliability  are  to  be  protected, 
as  "members  of  the  club,"  at  all  costs. 

Otepka  fell  into  disfavor  after  he  was 
summoned  by  the  subcommittee  to  assist 
in  a  study  It  had  undertaken  of  security 
practices  In  the  Department.  He  testified 
about  "quickie"  clearances  designed  to  by- 
pass security  rules.  One  of  the  Dei>artment 
officials  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Sen- 
ators was  William  A.  Wleland,  a  foreign  serv- 
ice officer  of  the  first  class,  who  has  been  paid 
$20,000  a  year  but  hM  just  been  appointed 
chief  American  consular  officer  In  Australia, 
at  a  salary  advance  of  another  $4,000. 

It  developed  that  Wleland  had  once  lived 
in  Cuba  under  the  name  of  Montenegro, 
but  concealed  the  fact  in  his  job  applica- 
tion, which  exposed  him  to  prosecution  for 
perjury.  In  his  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, he  admitted  having  seen  Fidel 
Castro  only  once,  but  Otepka  testified  to  six 
meetings.  Wleland  was  a  consistent  apol- 
ogist for  Castro  while  presiding  over  the 
State  Department's  Caribbean  desk. 

His  appointment  to  that  post  shocked 
William  D.  Pawley,  former  Ambassador  to 
Brazil,  imder  whom  Wleland  had  served.  By 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  arms  to  Cuba,  Wle- 
land helped  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
Pulgenclo  Batista  government  and  assisted 
the  rise  of  Castro.  Every  Intelligence  report 
demonstrating  that  Castro  was,  and  always 
had  been,  a  Conununist  was  disregarded,  de- 
nounced, or  sidetracked  by  Wleland.  Robert 
C.  Hill,  a  former  Ambassador,  told  the  Sen- 
ators that  Wleland  was  either  "  a  danui  fool 
or  a  Communist." 

The  subcommittee's  first  report  deals  with 
the  Wleland  case.  Yet  this  man  enjoys  favor 
In  the  State  Department  and  has  been  pub- 
licly defended  by  no  less  august  a  person 
than  the  late  President  Kennedy,  while 
Otepka  and  his  security  staff  have  been  ren- 
dered Impotent  and  have  been  disgracefully 
hounded  out  of  their  protective  office.  It  Is 
an  all  but  incredible  story,  but  it  Is  true. 
How  long  will  the  people  tolerate  these 
betrayals?  i. 


Kissing  Bridges:  Festival  in  Indiana's 
Parke  County  Salutes  Area's  38  Cot- 
ered  Spans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Parke  County,  Ind.,  has  become  nation- 
ally famous  over  the  past  few  years  for 
its  annual  Covered  Bridge  Festival. 

With  38  covered  bridges,  more  than 
any  other  county  in  the  United  States, 
Parke  County,  located  along  the  scenic 
Wabash  River,  is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion each  fall  with  its  rustic  celebration, 
set  this  year  for  October  ft-17. 

In  recognition  of  the  national  interest, 
an  interesting  feature  on  the  Covered 
Bridge  Festival  appeared  Sunday,  July 
18,  in  the  New  York  Times. 

This  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
vacationers  and  travelers  throughout  the 
United  States.    The  article  follows : 

Kissing  Bridges:  Festival  in  Indiana's  Parkk 

County  Salutes  Area's  38  Coverid  Spans 
( By  Ruth  Burnett) 

RocKvn-LE,  iND. — ^Visitors  to  Parke  County, 
wliich  lies  along  the  Wabash  River,  will  find 
that  it  has  more  covered  bridges  than  any 
other  county  in  the  United  States. 

Elsewhere  across  the  country,  old  bridges 
have  been  razed  in  the  name  of  progress; 
Parke  County,  however,  has  quietly  been 
preserving  its  38  covered  spans.  Indeed, 
each  fall  the  county  holds  a  special  Covered 
Bridge  Festival — this  year's  Is  set  for  October 
8-17 — but  now,  or  at  any  season,  the  spans 
are  equally  In  evidence  and  equally  attrac- 
tive. Routes  to  them  are  marked  with  metal 
directional  signs. 

Visitors  here  this  summer  will  find  special 
activities  August  7-14,  when  the  annual 
county  fair  Is  held,  and  on  August  28,  when 
the  National  Society  for  the  PreservatltHi  of 
Covered  Bridges  will  convene  In  Rockvllle. 
In  honor  of  the  occasion,  a  mutt  show, 
grasshopper  races — with  real  grasshoppers — 
and  a  market  day  are  being  staged. 
preservation  iiovxiimrr 

How  is  it  that  this  movement  to  preserve 
covered  bridges  has  come  about?  In  1956. 
a  few  far-seeing  and  bridge-minded  Individ- 
uals convinced  the  residents  of  Parke  County 
that  caring  for  today's  traffic  was  no  real 
excuse  for  tearing  down  priceless  old  spans. 
They  argued  that  the  wooden  structures 
could  be  maintained  In  Bome  way.  perhaps 
by  an  annual  feetival  that  would  meet  the 
expenses  of  repairing,  painting,  and  preserv- 
ing them. 

The  first  covered  bridge  festival  was  held 
the  following  autumn.  A  tent  was  put  up  in 
the  yard  of  the  county  courthouse  here  In 
Rockvllle  to  serve  as  headquarters  for  the 
3-day  event,  and  2,500  visitors  came  from 
outside  the  county  to  see  what  a  covered 
bridge  festival  was  like. 

Today,  Parke  County's  unusual  festival 
draws  thousands  of  vlstors  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  entire  courthouse  block  is 
put  under  canvas  for  the  affair. 

However,  big  as  the  festival  has  become. 
it  has  never  been  oommerdallzed  and  Its 
basic  program  remains  the  same.  It  is  the 
annual  effort  of  Parke  County's  residents  to 
preeerve  the  county's  heritage.  There  are 
no  ballons,  cheap  souvenirs  or  carnival  rides. 
Nor  are  there  lotteries  or  beauty  queens. 
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GOOD  SHELTERS 
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Kissing  Bridges." 
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Captiye  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  KS 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  celebrate  the  seventh  annual  obser- 
vance of  Captive  Nations  Week  It  was 
my  distinct  pleasure  last  Sunday  evening 
to  Initiate  the  observance  in  Syracuse 
with  an  address  before  the  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. Considering  the  importance  of 
this  observance,  I  am  including  herewith 
the  text  of  my  address : 

Address  of  Ho.n.  J,.\mes  M.  HAM.f.v 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  gathered  this 
evening  in  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  On  this  solemn  occasion  we  acknowl- 
edge a  responsibility  which  we  bear  to  the 
millions  now  enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. To  these  millions  we  are  bound  by  ties 
of  friendship,  of  blood,  and  of  national  origin. 
These  ties  demand  that  we  concern  ourselves 
with  the  tragic  state  of  affairs  existing  today 
in  Eastern  Europe — that  we  not  forget — nor 
let  the  world  forget — the  plight  of  men.  once 
free,  and  of  nations,  once  self-determining. 

The  year  1965  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Soviet  Invasion,  occupation,  and 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  Republics.  Let 
us  remember  their  tragic  fate.  The  suffer- 
ing of  their  people  marks  one  of  the  grim- 
mest chapters  in  modern  history.  It  reveals 
the  full  enormity  of  Russian  imperialism 
and  of  Communist  tyranny. 

At  the  time  of  their  annihilation,  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  sovereign  states, 
nations  In  themselves  with  a  rich  heritage 
and  a  proud  history.  Each  state  had  won  Its 
Independence  through  force  of  arms,  and  the 
Independence  of  each  was  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  sacred  treaty.  In  the  inter- 
war  years,  the  Baltic  Republics  were  "going 
concerns" — progressive,  prosperous,  and 
peace  loving.  Two  decades  after  achieving 
their  hard-won  freedom,  they  were  invaded 
by  300,000  Red  army  troops.  Their  legitimate 
goverrunents  were  unseated.  They  were 
robbed  of  their  Independence  and  trans- 
formed Into  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  a  policy 
of  russiflcatlon  aimed  at  the  total  oblitera- 
tion of  the  national  character  and  the  will 
to  survive  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  By  means 
of  mass  deportations,  Russian  immigration 
and  forced  resettlement.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  at- 
tempting to  break  down  the  ethnic  struc- 
ture of  their  captives.  A  recent  Soviet  cen- 
sus illustrates  the  brutal  efficiency  of  this 
policy;  between  1939  and  1959,  the  popxila- 
tion''  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Llth\iania  de- 
clined by  nearly  1  million  out  of  a  total 
population  of  6  million.  It  is  estimated 
that  10  percent  of  the  population — 600.000 
people — were  deported  in  1949  alone.  The 
Baltic  Republics  are  losing  not  only  their 
population  but  their  ciilture.  Russificalion 
threatens  the  very  life  of  their  religion. 
their  language,  and  their  literature.  In 
Lithuania,  300  priests,  pastors  and  rabbis 
have  been  arrested,  killed  or  deported  to  Si- 
beria. In  Latvia,  the  niunber  of  churches 
has  declined  from  300  in  1939  to  110  in  1963. 
The  Russian  language  now  predominate.s  in 
transportation   and   communications.      One 


cannot  even  send  a  registered  letter  without 
addressing  It  In  Russian.  In  the  schools, 
Russian  has  replaced  the  native  tongues 
as  the  language  of  Instruction, 

The  United  States  has  not,  nor  will  it  ever 
recognize  the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
Seventy  resolutions  relating  to  the  sUUus' 
of  the  Baltic  Republics  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  this  year.  I  voted  for  pa.s- 
uge  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  4i6 
as  an  expression  of  my  deep  concern  over 
the  fate  of  the  Baltic  nations.  This  resolu- 
tion urges  the  President  to  direct  the  full 
intention  of  world  opinion,  with  iUl  appro- 
jiriate  means,  to  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
self-determination,  and  to  bring  the  force  of 
this  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restora- 
tion of  this  right  to  the  Baltic  Republics. 

The  Baltic  Republics  are  not  the  onlv 
vicitms  of  Russian  imperialism  and  Com- 
munist tyranny  we  remember  tonight.  The 
Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Hungarians,  the  Yugo- 
slavs, the  Albanians,  the  Rtunanians,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Ukrainians,  and  the  Arme- 
nians all  suffer  equally  under  the  yoke  of 
communism.  Isolated  from  the  West  by  a 
b.irrier  of  barbed  wire  and  minefields,  their 
u;overnments  still  managed  from  Moscow, 
these  people  exist  in  a  limbo  of  frustration, 
of  bitterness.  Their  only  consolation  is  that, 
unlike  the  Baltic  States,  they  have  been 
spared  the  fate  of  wholesale  Incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  the  past  20 
years,  their  people  have  been  subjected  to 
Treachery,  aggression,  subversion,  and  tyran- 
ny, and  their  history  has  been  one  of  eco- 
nomic exploitation,  religious  persecution, 
expropriation  of  property.  Incessant  brain- 
washing, terror,  purge.  Imprisonment — fin.illy 
death. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Communist  regimes  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  changed,  that  political 
prisoners  have  been  freed.  They  say  that 
now  one  can  buy  more  consiuner  goods, 
that  one  can  listen  to  Radio  Free  Europe  — 
unjammed.  Perhaps.  But  answer  me  this: 
Does  the  press  print  the  truth?  Do  the  peo- 
ple speak  without  fear?  Is  the  government 
elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to  them 
alone?  Are  the  churches  allowed  their  free- 
dom? Emphatically  no.  These  so-called 
changes  are  only  sops  thrown  to  the  people 
by  regimes  whose  sole  motivations  are  fciir 
of  revolt  and  an  all-consiunlng  sense  of  self- 
preservation.  While  the  outward  trappings 
of  repression  may  be  disappearing,  the  peo- 
ple of  each  of  these  ooimtrles  continue  to 
live  under  totalitarian  rules.  The  ba'^ic 
tenets  of  commtmism  as  practiced  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe  remain 
unchanged. 

Let  \as  not  forget  that  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  exists,  communism  remains  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Individual,  while 
in  America,  the  purpose  of  government  is  to 
serve  the  Individual — to  protect  the  Individ- 
ual's life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happine.s.s. 
In  America,  the  purpose  of  government  is  to 
ensure  that  all  Individuals  are  accorded  an 
equal  opportunity  to  fulfill  themselves.  Be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  however,  the  pur- 
pose of  goverrunent  Is  to  strip  men  of  all 
Individuality,  to  destroy  the  church,  the 
family,  and  property  and  to  reduce  man  to 
a  robot — automatically,  mechanically,  and 
mindlessly  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  state 
The  Communist  dreams  of  a  world  in  whirh 
the  fate  of  men  will  hang  on  the  whim  of  tlic 
government. 

Now  we  ask  ourselves:  Have  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  behind  the  Iron  Ctu-tain  re<tl- 
ized  their  objective?  Have  they  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  spirit  of  liberty? — The  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  the  Polisb  October  Day.^. 
the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the  recent  Prague  dem- 
onstrations offer  singular,  negative  testimony. 
From  all  indications,  the  people  of  Easten-: 
trurope  remain  antagonistic  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime.  Its  methods,  its  purposes,  its 
internaticnal    connections.      They    are    uii- 
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convinced.  They  are  disenchanted.  They 
are  hostile.  Twenty  years  of  political  edu- 
cation have  failed  to  win  youth  to  the  side 
of  communism.  In  Eastern  Europe,  Com- 
muntst  ideology  meets  sarcasm,  a  contemp- 
tuous shn^  of  the  shoulders  or  a  yawn 
from  the  young  generation.  And  more  Im- 
portant, communism  has  failed  to  destroy 
the  national  identity  of  the  captive  nations. 
The  coimtrles  of  Eastern  Eiu-ope  are  rich 
in  national  history.  Each  cherishes  Its  own 
tradition,  its  dress,  its  language  and  litera- 
ture. Each  treasurers  the  memory  of  its 
heroes,  of  Kossuth,  of  Masryk,  of  Koscluszko 
and  Shevchenko.  To  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations,  communism  remains  an 
alien  ideology — imposed  by  Russian  arms,  and 
maintained  by  the  brutal  efHciency  of  total- 
itarian regimes. 

What,  then,  can  we,  as  Americans,  do  to 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  national  sovereignty 
and  of  personal  freedom  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain?  Our  policy  toward  international 
communism  must  have  two  main  objectives : 
1.  To  prevent  the  Communists  from  extend- 
ing their  domain  and  to  make  It  costly, 
dangerous  and  futile  for  them  to  try  to  do 
so;  2.  to  encomrage  trends  within  the  Com- 
munist world  toward  national  sovereignty. 

Join  me  tonight  in  urging  that  the  United 
States  never  accept  the  status  quo  In  eastern 
Europe.  Let  me  demand  that  the  United 
States  press  further  its  campaign  to  secure 
the  power  of  self-determination  for  the  na- 
tions now  enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Let  us  demand  that  America  avail  itself  of 
every  opportunity  to  expose  the  methods,  the 
implications,  and  the  consequences  of  Soviet 
colonialism  In  Eastern  Europe. 

If  the  cause  of  liberty  Is  to  be  truly  served, 
let  us  continue  to  demand  the  freedom  of  the 
Poles,  the  Ukrainians,  the  Czechs,  and  the 
Himgarians. 

With  partlciilar  reference  to  the  Ukrainian 
people,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
The  Ukrainians,  despite  Russian  claims  to 
the  contrary,  are  not  Russians.  They  have 
a  proud  history,  culture,  and  tradition  all 
their  owm  separate  and  distinct  from  any 
other  nation.  They  were  an  Independent 
people,  free  and  proud. 

The  Commtinlsts,  in  the  name  of  Pan-slav- 
ism, overran  and  subverted  the  Independence 
of  the  Ukraine,  they  now  try  to  claim  that 
the  Ukrainians  are  actually  Rvisslans,  that, 
In  effect,  they  are  one.  Let  this  claim  not  go 
tm  answered. 

Let  us  press  on  with  a  demand  that  the 
Reds  pull  out  of  the  Baltic  States,  that  they 
return  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Rumanians 
the  reins  of  their  own  government,  and  that 
they  remove  themselves  from  the  Balkans. 

We  are  a  world  leader.  Let  us  not  fall  to 
act  like  one. 

If  there  were  no  hope  that  our  goals  of 
liberty  could  be  reall29ed,  none  of  va  would 
be  here  tonight.  If  there  were  no  basis  to  our 
cause,  my  address  tonight  would  be  hollow. 
But  our  goals  can  be  realized  and  our  cause 
is  right. 

To  the  Russian  Communists,  I  say  you 
cannot  succeed  In  stamping  out  the  national 
spirit  of  your  slaves.  To  our  allies,  I  say 
the  Russians  must  not  succeed.  To  you  I 
say,  they  will  not  succeed. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  need  for 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances.  Let 
them  look  at  the  howls  of  Indignation  aris- 
ing from  the  Kremlin. 

There  are  those  who  would  maintain  th« 
stattxs  quo  in  Europe,  Let  them  look  at  the 
aims  of  commiuilsm. 

There  are  those  who  would  appease.  Let 
them  look  to  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Vietnam. 

And  if  after  searching,  they  do  not  see,  let 
them  look  to  their  Creator,  for  they  are 
blind. 

And  so,  in  closing,  as  we  gather  here  and 
meditate  on  the  lot  of  our  brothers  behind 
the  Iron  OurtaJn,  we  must  resolve  that  their 


fate  is  not  sealed,  that  they  are  not  doomed 
to  an  endleas  bell  on  earth,  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten,  for  In  a  very  real  oense, 
their  bravery  Is  our  strength  and  their  deter- 
mination Is  our  own  will  to  survive. 
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Joseph  L  Milhender,  President  of  Mil- 
hender  Distribotors,  Inc^  Boston,  Mass., 
Completes  50  Tears  in  Business 
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Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
January  1965.  the  New  England  House- 
wares Club  gave  Joseph  L.  Mllhender 
their  Man  of  the  Year  Award.  He  Is  con- 
sidered the  "dean"  of  the  housewares  and 
electrical  housewares  Industry;  house- 
wares manufacturers  continually  seek  his 
advice  in  the  packaging  and  marketing 
of  their  products.  In  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  house- 
wares and  electrical  housewares  indus- 
try, the  leading  manufacturers  at  their 
National  Housewares  Show  in  Chicago 
presented  Joseph  L.  Mllhender  with  their 
Merchandiser  of  the  Year  Award. 

September  1,  1965.  will  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  for  Joseph  L.  Mllhender  In 
business.  The  life  story  of  Joe  Mllhender 
is  like  a  reflecting  pool  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  where  every  Individual  Is  a 
freeman  and  has  the  right  to  pursue 
whatever  economic  endeavor  he  chooses. 

Joe  Mllhender  chose  to  establish  a 
small  business  as  a  young  man.  Through 
the  years  he  has  labored  at  developing 
this  business  so  that  he  could  better  serve 
his  community  and  better  provide  for  his 
family.  Under  our  American  freedcmx  of 
enterprise,  the  public  is  free  to  accept  or 
reject  the  services  and  products  of  any 
business  concern,  Joe  Mllhender's  busi- 
ness, like  all  other  business  concerns,  was 
judged  on  Its  ability  to  anticli>ate,  to 
meet,  and  to  satisfy  the  public's  wants. 
We  know  that  Joe  Mllhender's  business 
has  been  well  accepted  by  the  pec^le  it 
serves,  the  public,  because  Mllhender  TAs- 
trlbutors.  Inc.,  has  grown  to  be  a  leading 
business  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  major  outlet  in  its  industry. 

In  commemoration  of  his  50tli  anni- 
versary in  busineas.  Joe  Mllhender  will, 
on  September  18  and  19,  1965,  nm  a 
housewares  and  electrical  housewares 
trade  show  at  the  War  Memorial.  Audi- 
torium at  the  New  Prudential  Center  in 
Boston. 

Joseph  L.  Mllhender  is  a  successful 
man.  Not  only  has  he  mesaured  up  to 
excellence  in  his  business  endeavors,  but 
he  has  also  measured  up  to  excellence  In 
our  best  American  traditions  for  his 
philanthropic  and  charitable  work.  He 
has  contributed  his  time,  his  energy,  his 
talents,  and  his  money  generously  to  the 
good  of  mankind. 

The  life  story  of  Joseph  L.  Mllhender 
is  the  noblest  testimony  for  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  is  pec«>le  like  Joe  Mll- 
hender that  assure  the  continuance  of 
our  American  way  of  ilfe. 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  dedicated 
and  able  assistance  given  by  the  men  in 
our  military  services  during  the  recent 
June  floods  in  Colorado. 

There  were  many  men  and  women, 
both  military  and  civilian,  and  many  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Red  Cross,  that 
gave  significant  aid.  but  I  eQ}ecially  want 
to  cite  the  contributions  by  the  men  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Ent  Air 
Force  Base,  Fort  Carson,  the  Pueblo 
Army  Depot  and  the  National  Guard  for 
their  misJsions  of  mercy  during  the  dev- 
astating floods  that  hit  portions  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  combined  efforts  of  our  military 
and  civilian  personnel  teamed  to  quickly 
mobilize  forces  that  include  air  police, 
communications,  civil  engineering  per- 
sonnel, ambulances,  bulldozers,  emer- 
gency vehicles,  temporary  housing  to  as- 
sist In  areas  nearby,  hard  hit  by  flood 
and  wind  damage. 

Many  comments  of  thanks  and  praise 
have  been  directed  to  our  military 
leaders. 

We  are  particularly  Indebted  to  you  for 
your  fine  work  In  saving  tbe  dam  at  Monu- 
ment Lake. 

The  mayor  of  Colorado  Springs  wrote 
the  Fort  Carson  commander. 

Without  your  untiring  ^orta,  the  sltiia- 
tlon  In  Colorado  Springs  might  have  been 
desperate. 

"Boy.  we  would  never  have  made  it 
without  the  National  Guard."  was  the 
statement  of  a  county  civil  defense  direc- 
tor in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

Air  Force  Academy  personnel  re- 
sponded quickly  to  ple£is  for  help  In  the 
Palmer  Lake  area  and  In  Pueblo,  the 
Pueblo  Army  Depot  provided  urgently 
needed  assistance.  * 

Air  Defense  Command's  Ent  Air  Foree 
Base  was  a  major  contributor  to  the 
rescue  and  recovery  efforts.  Prom  June 
15  to  22.  Ent  Personnel,  equipment  and 
facilities  were  thrown  Into  the  all-out 
effort  to  save  lives  and  property.  For 
some  time,  the  only  communications  in 
the  Lamar  area  was  a  mobile  unit  of  the 
460ath  Air  Base  Wing. 

It  is  impossible  to  cite  all  of  the  actions 
of  many  groups  and  Individuals  Involved 
In  the  extensive  operation  to  assist  the 
flood-damaged  communities,  but  the 
personnel  at  the  military  Installations  in 
Colorado  played  a  noteworthy  and  sig- 
nificant role  in  this  humanitarian  effort. 

In  the  finest  American  tradition,  the 
men  In  the  military  service  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  worked  around  the 
clock  In  many  Instances,  to  aid  the  peo- 
ple and  the  commimlties  bard  hit  by  this 
disaster. 

They  deserve  our  thanks — and  our 
gratitude. 
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of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 

14  issue  of  the  Thomasville 

Enterprise  carried  a  timely 

on  the  fight  against  poverty.    I 
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The  Fijrht  on  Poverty 


the  so-called  war  on  poverty  has 

t|egun  already  there  Is  talk  of  dou- 

amount  of  money  to  be  used  in  the 

bases  of  this  battle. 

f|u:t    the    Government   has   now   set 

be  godfather  and  patron  saint  for 

of  people,  who  for  one  reason  or 

And  themselves  outdistanced  In  the 

a  fair  share  of  the  jobs,  the  food 

the  modern  conveniences,  and  other 

the  least  of  which  is  the  right  to 

education    and    adequate    housing 

still  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  a 

of  this  magnitude  can  be  carried  on 

seriously  endangering  the  financial 

of  the  Nation. 

back  as  recorded  hlstcnry  goes,  peo- 

dlfferent  parts  of  the  world  have  suf- 

frqm  poverty.     MiUlons  of  people  have 

died  in  an  environment  of  poverty. 

of  the  Jungle  was  a  hard  one,  be- 

the  fittest  might  survive.     But  it 


ot  ly 


.  mer  t. 
Howev  °r,  efforts  to  alleviate  human  8\if- 
ferlng  f:  om  hunger  and  disease,  as  an  ex- 
perlmen  ;  Ih  humanltarlanlsm  is  commenda- 
ble and  we  believe  has  the  blessing  of  God 
himself.  But  Government  largesse  has  not 
always  1  leen  productive  of  the  desired  re- 
sxilts,  ai  id  in  many  Instances  many  have 
refused  to  help  themselves  because  they 
could  CO  mt  on  help  from  the  Government. 
F  rogram  involves  a  broadening  of  the 
ake  from  the  haves  and  give  to  the 
,  through  any  one  of  many  devices, 
more  and  more  taxation  and  the 
aiftiflcial  stimulants  to  try  and  correct 
in  society,  which  witnesses 
for  so  many  on  one  hand  and 
or  BO  many  others. 
Unforiunately  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
the  lot  of  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
destroylng  Incentive  and  initiative 
through  excessive  taxation  which 
I  the  willing  worker  and  the  creator 
that  which  his  talents  have  pro- 
him. 


-noi  s 
envlsf  ges 


imb  Etlance 


can  be  little  question  that  much 

Initiative    has    been    destroyed. 

be  no  doubt  that  we  live  In  a  great 

era  of  unprecedented  prosperity 

we  defy  established  economic  laws 

Inunutable    and    unchanging   In 


op4  ration. 


rich  cotintry.  no  one  should  suffer 

of  food,  and  It  Is  desirable  that  all 

a  good  education,  a  good  hotise  In 

live,  and  a  Job  at  a  scale  of  pay  that 

profride   a    decent   Uvellhood.     And   we 

people  want  Just  that.     But  we 

there  are  many  who  are  unwLUing 

for  and  rapport  their  own  families, 

no  personal  pride  and  prefer  to  let 


I  lost 


others  do  the  Job  they  should  be  willing  to 
help  do. 

It  should  be  remembered  the  Government 
cannot  give  to  anyone  anything  that  it 
doesn't  first  take  from  others  through  taxa- 
tion and  other  means.  And  the  more  it 
takes  from  one  segment  to  give  to  another, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  of  pulling  down 
one  group  In  the  effort  to  lift  up  another. 

The  philosophy  of  helping  people  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  while  noble  and  com- 
mendable, will  hardly  solve  the  problem. 
Much  remains  for  the  individual  to  do.  To 
help  those  who  can  and  will  help  themselves 
Is  best. 


The  Late  T.  A.  Thompson,  a  Representa- 
five  From  the  State  of  Louisiana 


j  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

oy  LOirisiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
on  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  express  our 
deepest  appreciation  for  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  the  remarks  made 
concerning  our  late  colleague,  Ashton 
Thompson.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  he  be 
remembered  in  the  words  that  have  been 
uttered  here  today. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  joining  my  colleague  from  New  Or- 
leans, Congressman  Boggs,  on  behalf  of 
the  Louisiana  delegation,  how  much  we 
appreciate  the  e£Bcient  manner  in  which 
Ken  Harding  handled  the  funeral  ar- 
rangements. This  was  a  great  source  of 
consolation  to  the  family  and  to  the 
members  of  the  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  tribute 
that  has  been  sent  to  me  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  the  Honorable  John 
J.  McKeithen. 

EtTLOGY  Spoken  by  the  Honorable  John  J. 
McKetthen,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  Upon 
THE  Untimely  Death  ok  the  Honorable 
T.  A.  Thompson 

It  is  given  to  few  men  the  opportunity  to 
voice  a  people's  aspirations,  their  hopes  and 
desires.  T.  A.  Thompson  was  one  of  the 
chosen  few,  and  he  accepted  the  duty  with 
honor  and  humility.  Charged  by  destiny 
with  the  leadership  of  his  people  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he 
acquitted  himself  admirably  in  that  ancient 
Institution,  rising  to  meet  his  reeponsibllitles 
with  a  deep  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
commonwealth  we  all  serve,  and  bringing 
honor  to  the  name  of  his  people. 

Representative  T.  A.  Thompson  passed  this 
way  briefly,  and  we  are  all  the  wealthier  in 
the  spirit  for  his  sojoiam  here.  That  he  passed 
so  suddenly  and  so  tragically  is  the  Na- 
tion's Iges.  We  feel  the  heavy  weight  of  sor- 
row and  lonelines  his  widow  and  his  chil- 
dren know  at  this  sad  moment,  for  he  too  is 
otir  loss.  We  were  bound  to  him  as  surely  iis 
if  by  blood  or  by  vows. 

We  are  richer  today  for  having  had  him 
serve  us.  We  are  better  men  and  women  for 
having  known  him.  Today,  though  his  voice 
is  stilled,  though  his  presence  has  fled,  this 
land  continues  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
because  he  labored  to  increase  its  abundance, 
to  quieten  its  hostilities,  to  perfect  its  Justice. 

T.  A.  Thompson's  life  was  his  own  greatest 
tribute.  No  man  can  utter  better  than  this: 
He  was  called  to  the  service  of  his  people;  he 


barkened  to  their  voice;  he  served  them  well. 
Pray  his  soul  rests  now  in  the  bosom  at 
the  Father  of  us  aU. 

Again  let  me  say  to  the  Monbers  of 
this  body  and  to  all  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremony  that  this  was  in 
keeping  with  what  Ashton  lived  and 
believed  in. 


The  Late  Adlai  Stevenson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  a  profound  rec- 
ognition of  loss  over  the  unkind  passing 
of  Adlai  Stevenson. 

His  monumental  presence  at  the 
United  Nation  provided  a  true  sense  of 
security  for  all  America,  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  world. 

His  death  leaves  me,  most  of  his  fellow 
Americans,  and  many  peoples  of  the 
earth  less  secure,  less  hopeful,  less  con- 
fident that  the  miasma  of  international 
tensions  somehow  wUl  be  purified. 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  the  "great  puri- 
fier" of  our  time — ^whether  it  was  State 
or  National  politics,  international  diplo- 
macy, literature  or  language,  oratory  or 
the  aits. 

He  was,  is,  and  will  be  held  in  affec- 
tionate admiratiori  by  his  neighbors  in 
Wisconsin. 

One  of  these  neighbors,  the  Milwaukf>e 
Journal  television  station,  WTMJ,  eulo- 
gized Governor  Stevenson  the  day  after 
his  death.  Without  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  that  this  eulogy  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

The  world  at  large  will  remember  Adlai 
Stevenson  an  an  articulate  champion  of 
great  causes.  The  manner  In  which  he 
carried  his  party's  banners,  even  In  defeat. 
In  a  presidential  campaign  will  be  remem- 
bered. There  will  always  be  debate  as  to 
whether  he  spoke  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  whose  vote  he  sought — but  he  gained 
more  votes  in  defeat  than  virtually  all  Presi- 
dents before  him  had  counted  In  victory. 
The  argument  becomes  academic  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  Ambassador  Stevenson  hap- 
pened to  encounter  in  the  two  presidential 
campaigns  a  war-hero  Republican  who  was 
the  champion  vote  getter  of  his  party  in 
this  century.  Fortunately  for  his  memory. 
and  for  his  country,  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  practice  his  gifts  as  our  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations — a  position  he  filled  so 
well  a  full  appreciation  does  not  develop 
until  now,  with  his  passing. 

Our  ambassador  to  the  UJJ.  must  speak 
our  cause  well-eloquently  when  this  is  re- 
quired, forcefully  when  that  is  the  nrcd 
No  one  will  ever  forget  his  blunt  question 
to  the  Russian  representative  in  1962  lo 
answer  "yes  or  no"  as  whether  Soviet  mis- 
siles were  being  Installed  In  Cuba.  He 
knew  when  to  skip  the  diplomatic  niceties 
He  could  represent  us  to  the  smaller  na- 
tions In  the  growing  U.N.  organization  as 
no  other  representative  before  him. 

We  have  also  lost  a  neighbor,  and  a  for- 
mer Governor  of  Illinois.  We  have  lost  a 
man  who  dedicated  himself  ttf  seeldng  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  his  country  and 
the  world.  We  regret  his  passing.  Selfishly, 
we  regret  we  are  denied  the  fiu-ther  con- 
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tribu  lions  that  were  in  the  Stevenson  res- 
ervoir. Charateristlc  of  the  man's  belief  in 
the  democratic  process  irae  bis  answer  to 
the  question  of  which  title  he  preferred. 
He  said  "Governor,  because  It  came  from  the 
people."  


A  Tribute  to  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adlai  K 
Stevenson  loved  Illinois  and  Illinois 
loved  hJTn  The  closeness  of  thetr  at- 
tachment was  most  poignantly  depicted 
in  the  beautiful  address  of  Gtov.  Otto 
Kemer  at  the  memorial  service  for  Gov- 
ernor Stever>son  on  Saturday,  July  17, 
in  the  State  Capitol  rotunda  in  Spring- 
field, HL    His  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Otto  Kernes 

We  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to 
honor  a  son  of  Illinois  who,  through  a  bril- 
liant life  of  service  and  dedication,  honored 
our  State. 

Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson  loved  Illinois,  and 
though  his  responsibilities  took  him  to  many 
parts  of  OMX  country  and  to  all  comers  of 
the  earth,  he  was  able  to  say.  In  his  unique 
and  highly  effective  way.  that  "shamelessly 
and  sentimentally  •  •  *  my  heart  will  always 
be  here  In  Illinois.  Here  five  generations  of 
my  family  Uved  and  pro8p«ed.  My  roots  are 
deep  In  our  prairies  and  I  owe  lUlnolB  a  great 
debt.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  discharge  that 
debt  honorably  and  well." 

"Honorably  and  well."  How  perfectly 
these  words  express  the  life  and  deeds  of  the 
33d  Governor  of  Illinois,  the  gentleman  of 
wisdom  and  wit. 

Speaking  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  could 
say  what  others  are  sajring  about  him :  "Lin- 
coln was  more  than  a  writer,  a  spokesman. 
What  endears  him  In  the  minds  of  all  free- 
dom-loving people  as  the  greatest  democrat 
In  our  history — or  any  history — we«  his  own 
faith  in  democracy,  la  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves." 

He  reminded  us  that  "•  *  *  we  see  our- 
selves in  Lincoln,  as  he  saw  himself  Id 
people.  ThaX  greatness  in  him — Ifi  there  not 
some  of  It  In  my  neighbor,  myself,  my  son? 
Of  course  there  Is,  we  tell  ourselves,  for  Lin- 
coln was  all  of  xis — the  spokesman  for  aU 
that  went  before  him  in  the  buUding  of 
America  and  everything  we  have  fought  since 
to  preserve." 

He  dearly  loved  the  time  he  spent  here  as 
Governor.  And  though  other  honors  and 
titles  came  to  him,  he  preferred  being  called 
Governor,  even  when  his  title  was  "Ambas- 
sador," for  the  title  reminded  him  of  his 
State,  his  people,  and  the  many  happy  years 
he  spent  here. 

And  so  he  has  returned  to  the  "Land  of 
Lincoln."  He  wUl  sleep  in  Bloomlngton — in 
the  heart  of  the  State  not  far  from  Lincoln's 
Springfield — where  Lincoln  spent  many  hours 
and  days,  and  where  he  had  many,  many 
close  friends,  Including  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Adlai 
Stevenson's  great-grandfather. 

He  is  returning  to  the  central  Illinois  com- 
munity where  he  said,  "Here  fr<Mn  my  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  from  •  •  •  the  friends 
of  my  boyhood  •  •  •  I  have  learned  that  good 
government  Is  good  politics,  and  tbat  pubUc 
ofUce  doubled  the  responslbiUty  tbat  a  man 
felt  in  his  own  home,  hlB  own  neighborhood, 
his  hometown.  I  can  remember  the  great 
truths  that  seem  so  obvious  In  Bloomlnertcm 
but  so  obscure  in  other  places." 


Adlai  Stevenson  remembered  the  great 
truths  wherever  fate  and  duty  took  him.  And 
we  shaU  remember  him.  His  name  la  written 
indelibly  into  our  history.  HIb  memory  and 
spirit  we  sball  carry  in  our  hearts. 

We  miss  him;  but  we  are  proud  that  to  us 
came  the  honor,  the  rare  privilege,  the  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  made  a  period  of  our 
own  Uvea  coincide,  In  part,  with  his. 

We  lived  In  the  shadow  of  greatness,  a 
greatness  which  scanehow  seemed  to  bring  to 
each  of  us  a  special  feeling,  a  particular  kind 
of  pride,  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  that  we  Uved 
la  the  world  of  Adlai  Stevenson.  This  \a  a 
world  that  is  better  because  of  the  life  he 
lived,  the  deeds  he  performed,  the  words  he 
spoke  and  the  examples  he  set. 

Now  he  has  come  home,  to  his  Illinois,  to 
take  his  place  with  our  other  heroes — Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Grant,  Altgeld. 

His  name,  his  deeds,  give  new  meaning, 
new  significance,  to  Unee  from  the  song  that 
we  heard  here  this  morning : 

"Not  without  thy  wondrous  story.  Illinois, 

nilnoU, 
Can    be    writ    the   Nation's    glory,    lUinoiB, 

Illinois." 

He  has  come  home  and  will  rest  from  his 
weary  taslts  and  awescmie  burdens.  Adlai 
Stevenson  of  Ullnols  has  returned. 


Flogging  With  Feathers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20. 196^ 

Mr.  BOB  WHSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technol- 
ogy of  July  5, 1965: 

Flogging   Wrrn   Feathers 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  U.S.  supersonic  transport  development 
program  is  being  flogged  to  death  with  feath- 
ers. This  is  the  meaning  of  President  John- 
son's announcement  last  week  that  airframe 
firms  will  spend  another  18  months  In  de- 
sign studies  while  engine  builders  will  develop 
test  stand  demonstrator  engines.  Since 
President  Johnson  said  be  was  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  committee 
headed  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  we  can  only  concluded  that  this 
represents  another  example  of  the  Secretary's 
by  now  well-defined  propensity  for  post^wn- 
ing  hard  decisions  imder  the  guise  of  further 
study.  It  Is  a  policy  that  wUl  waste  money 
In  the  critical  development  phase  and  may 
easUy  lose  the  production  Jackpot  to  Inter- 
national competitors. 

The  Johnson-McNamara  decision  really 
means  that  the  critical  decision  to  proceed 
with  buUding  one  or  more  supersonic  trans- 
port prototypes  has  been  jHjstponed  another 
18  months.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
find  any  of  the  industry's  engineers  or  man- 
agers associated  with  this  program  who  be- 
lieve this  additional  18  months  of  paperwork 
design  studies  is  really  flecessary.  The  cur- 
rent plan  wiU  not  come  to  grips  with  any 
of  the  major  unsolved  technical  problems  of 
supersonic  transport  development  and  wUl 
only  pour  anotber  $220  million  down  the 
drain  In  a  wasteful  holding  operation. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are  many 
unsolved  tectinlcal  problems  along  the  devel- 
opment path  of  an  operationally  successful 
supersonic  transport.  But  the  solutions  to 
these  problems  can  be  found  only  in  the  air 


by  flying  protoypes.  They  no  longer  can  be 
solved  effectively  on  the  drawing  board  and 
slide  r\Ue  or  in  the  wind  tunnel  and  on  the 
test  stand.  These  useful  tools  have  served 
their  purpose  in  the  early  development  phase. 
But  further  reliance  on  them  without  the 
hard  experience  of  flying  experimental  proto- 
types Is  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  technical 
talent. 

Piinding  two  engine  contractors.  General 
Electric  CJo.  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft, 
with  $60  million  apiece  to  produce  demon- 
strator engines  of  their  divergent  design  ap- 
proaches, conve3rs  a  false  sense  of  progress. 
We  think  both  contractors  would  agree  that 
the  critical  problems  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port engine  will  not  begin  to  appear  until 
these  engines  are  Installed  In  an  airframe 
and  flown  in  their  operational  environment 
through  the  ftiU  range  of  speeds  and  alti- 
tudes that  their  arline  operations  wUl  re- 
quire. These  InstaUed-englne  problems  can- 
not be  simulated  fully  in  any  groxind  test 
rig.  There  is  little  technical  doubt  that 
both  contractCHv  can  produce  a  supersonic 
transport  engine  that  will  be  capable  of  pro- 
peUing  this  vehicle  through  its  complete 
operating  regime.  But  whether  or  not  these 
engines  will  achieve  the  required  operational 
economy  and  which  design  approach  wUl  do 
it  best  can  be  answered  only  by  a  thorough 
flight  test  program  with  the  proposed  air- 
frames. 

Many  Icnowledgeable  engineers  waking  on 
the  supersonic  transport  program  believe 
that  the  engine  inlet  and  nozzle  designs  will 
make  or  break  the  economics  of  the  super- 
sonic transpcM^.  These  are  problems  that 
can  be  solved  only  In  the  air. 

The  Johnson-McNamara  program  radiates 
the  same  aura  of  false  economy  and  tech- 
nical timidity  Mi&t  was  proved  so  erroneous 
In  the  early  approach  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  the 
Gemini  program.  By  abandoning  this  phi- 
losophy, primarily  becavise  of  the  prodding 
of  President  Johnson,  NASA  now  has  ac- 
quired far  more  manned  space  data  at  much 
less  cost  in  two  Gemini  missions  than  it 
would  have  in  six  at  the  old  pace.  It  is 
ironic  tbat  President  Johnson  now  is  turn- 
ing to  the  phUosopby  In  the  supersonic 
transport  program  that  be  forced  NASA  to 
abandon  In  Gemini. 

If  the  United  States  were  developing  Its 
supersonic  transport  program  in  an  Inter- 
national vacuum  and  planned  to  seU  its 
wares  only  to  domestic  airlines,  the  pace  of 
this  development  effort  might  be  unimpor- 
tant. But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Anglo- 
French  Concorde,  now  that  its  Initial  politi- 
cal problems  are  solved,  is  proceeding  ^t  a 
rapid  pace.  Anyone  who  saw  the  extent  of 
the  component  hardware  shown  at  the  re- 
cent Paris  Air  Show  must  realize  this.  The 
Concorde  already  enjoys  an  18-month  lead 
over  the  U.S.  project;  Johnson  and  Mc- 
Namara have  handed  it  another  18  months 
of  headway. 

The  Soviets  have  revealed  their  basic  su- 
personic transport  design  in  the  Tupolev 
Tu-144  and  have  scheduled  the  first  proto- 
type fiight  for  1968.  It  appears  to  be  Impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  avoid  being 
third  in  the  air  with  a  flyable  supersonic 
transport.  This  sequence  in  Itself  would  not 
be  significant  economically.  What  will  be 
significant  is  the  length  of  the  gap  between 
the  Concorde's  appearance  on  the  market  as 
salable  hardware  and  the  time  that  the  air- 
lines of  the  world  believe  the  United  States 
will  reach  a  sinfiilar-ctage  of  development. 

The  airline  business  Is  a  highly  competitive 
enterprise.  No  matter  how  patriotic  its  basic 
motives,  no  airline  can  afford  to  wait  too  long 
to  match  or  surpass  its  competit<M-'s  equip- 
ment. E^•ery  month  that  the  U.S.  supersonic 
transport  program  is  stretched  will  mean 
larger  sales  of  its  Concorde  WMnpetltor.  If 
stretched  stifflciently,  the  program  would 
leave  the  United  States  with  an  unprofitable 
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a  market  already  saturated  by  the 
Concorde, 
of  the  International  supersonic 
market  hare   been  rising  rapidly 
first  ultraconserratlve  forecast  of 
Most  airline  economists   now 
500  Is  a  more  realistic  figure.     But 
to  predict  that  when  the  super- 
order  books  are  closed  there 
to  1,000  sold.     The  economic  lev- 
bhis  market,  both  domestically  and 
infemational  balance  oi  payments,  will 
signlflcant  than  even  the  rosiest 
stlmate. 

the   President   Johnson-McNa- 
transport  development  pro- 
pennywise  and   pound   fooUsh.     It 
this  Nation  heavily  unless  it  is  ac- 
to  a  more  realistic  technical  pace 
offer  potential  cvistomers  some  solid 
of  not  being  left  at  the  post  by 
flying  foreign  eqtilpment. 
Congress  can  change  the  shape 
pfx>gram.     We  hope  that  before  Con- 
another  nickel  for  super- 
development  the  leglslaUx^ 
heart  of  this  matter.    They  should 
either  an  affective  program  with  a 
cycle  that  offers  a  better  chance 
international  Jackpot  or  cut  our 
scrap  the  program  now. 
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Profs  Called  On  To  Be  Dynamic 
Anti-Reds 


EITIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H<)N.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   IKDIAN4 

IN  TErt  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 
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Meany, 
long  b^en 
•pokesnan 
Commuiist  ssrmpathizers.  In  the  fol- 
lowing u-ticle  from  the  July  17.  1965, 
Indiana  ;x)lis  Star.  Mr.  Meany  eloquently 
refutes  hose  who  call  on  us  to  abandon 
the  caise  of  freedom  and  desert  our 
friends. 

PBors  cJfLLXD  On  To  Bk  Dtnaiuc  Anti-Reds 

(By  Oeorge  Meany) 

—America's     "Mr.     Labor" — Oeorge 

been  in  the  hijstlngs  for  months, 

l^Bue    with   the   academic   critics   of 

in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 

Thus  he  has  been  under  constant 

Slno-Soviet-Cuban  propagandists 

by  many  critics  at  home.    Victor 

bo   writes    "Inside   Lalx>r"   for   the 

TJjjolXB  Star,  asked  the  president  of  the 

why   his   organization    takes    the 

it  does.    "Mr.  Labor"  replies  In  the 

article.) 

— The  booing  and  the  brawls 

campus  here  and  there  cannot 

fact  that  the  American  people.  In 

majority,  support  President  John- 

lia    determined   effort  to   have   our 

meet  its  International  responslblli- 
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labor  takes   pride   In   the   con- 

uneqiilvocal,    and   vigorous   support 

has  given  to  the  President's  basically 

f  >relgn    policies — particularly   in   his 

t4>ward  the  Vietnam  and  Santo  Do- 

We  have  done  so  out  of  our 

and  conviction.    We  realize 

It  stake  in  these  bitter  tests  of  will 

and  we  know  the  nature,  aims, 

of  eotnmunlsm. 
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The  membership  and  leadership  of  the 
APL-CIO  have  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
as  citizens  and  as  trade  unionists.  Ameri- 
can labor  has  demonstrated  this  responsi- 
bility through  its  active  efforts  to  help  make 
oxir  country's  foreign  policy  democratic  and 
ever  more  effective. 

What  is  more,  it  has  been  tireless  In  carry- 
ing the  message  of  freedom  to  the  workers 
of  every  continent,  creed,  and  color. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  year's  Lincoln's 
Birthday  luncheon  at  the  White  House, 
President  Johnson  very  appropriately  re- 
marked that  "history  and  our  own  achieve- 
ments have  •  •  •  thrust  upon  us  the  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  on  earth  •  •  •  No  other  people  In 
no  other  time  has  had  so  great  an  opjxwr- 
tunlty  to  work  and  risk  for  the  peace  and 
the  freedom  of  all  mankind." 

Organized  labor  In  the  United  States  has 
always  known  that  its  very  existence  de- 
pends on  democracy.  American  labor  has 
secured  great  social,  economic,  and  political 
achievements  through  devotion  to  and  re- 
liance on  the  democratic  processes.  Thanks 
In  no  small  measure  to  American  labor's  all- 
out  support  of  democracy  against  fascism, 
nazism.  falangism,  Peronism,  conununism, 
and  every  other  type  of  t3nranny.  the  worker* 
of  many  other  lands  are  Increasingly  turn- 
ing away  from  totalitarian  movements  and 
rallying  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

What  Is  this  freedom  that  is  so  vital  to 
our  surrlval  as  citizens  of  a  democracy  and 
as  trade  unionists?  To  the  AFL-CIO,  free- 
dom is  more  than  a  multiple-party  system 
with  free  and  secret  universal  suffrage  for 
men  and"women  of  every  race,  color,  religion, 
and  national  origin.  In  the  philosophy  of 
American  labor,  freedom  is  a  way  of  life. 

Experience  has  taught  that  any  movement 
which  opposes  freedom  of  association,  con- 
science and  worship,  any  government  which 
denies  its  people  these  basic  human  rights, 
any  regime  which  prohibits  free  trade 
unions  Is  hopelessly  reactionary — regardless 
of  how  radical  it  may  pretend  to  be  or  ham 
revolutionary  Its  slogans  may  sound. 

The  Communist  movement.  Communist 
regimes,  and  those  who  knowingly  support 
them  are  really  ultrareactionary.  They  are 
the  worst  enemies   of   freedom  and  Justice. 

No  liberal  can  be  loyal  to  his  ideals  and 
truly  effective  unless  he  is  In  the  front  ranks 
of  the  fight  against  communism  and  all 
other  reactionary  forces.  That  is  why  the 
AFT^-CIO  has  never  been  neutral  In  the 
struggle  between  htmian  freedom  and 
tyranny — regardless  of  how  far  left  the  prc^>- 
agandlsts  and  supporters  of  dictatorship  may 
claim  to  be. 

And  when  we  work  and  fight  for  freedom, 
we  work  and  fight  for  freedom  for  all  the 
people  and  not  only  for  lab<^.  American 
labor  knows  very  well  that  it  cannot  enjoy 
democracy  for  itself  and  then  deny  It  to 
others. 

Even  those  who  have  never  been  allowed 
to  taste  freedom,  even  those  who  have  been 
subjected  to  indoctrination  in  the  dogmas 
of  dictatorship,  yearn  for  freedom  and  fight 
for  it  in  the  face  of  severest  hardships  and 
dangers.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the 
spreading  disenchantment  with  conununism 
especially  among  young  people  and  intel- 
lectuals behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Here  la 
the  reason  why  there  are  so  many  yo\ing 
men  and  women  among  those  who  risk  their 
lives  to  fiee  from  the  yoke  of  dictatorship 
to  countries  where  the  people  enjoy  freedom. 

Our  university  professors  and  students 
would  serve  their  country  and  profession  with 
fruitful  distinction  if  they  were  to  study 
this  historic  development  and  become  not 
only  academic  but  djmamlc  fighters  against 
the  Communist  drive  to  dominate  the  world 
and  Impose  on  all  mankind  the  Soviet  system 
of  tyranny. 


Responsibilities  of  Press? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
ago,  the  news  media  were  full  of  stories 
about  sui  alleged  showdown  to  be  staged 
on  the  Washington  social  scene  between 
the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

Many  of  us  who  read  these  accounts 
could  not  believe  our  eyes.  Surely 
grown-up  and  responsible  people  would 
not  behave  in  a  manner  described  In 
those  stories. 

A  few  days  later,  some  light  was 
thrown  on  this  subject  in  a  column  writ- 
ten by  a  respected  Washington  reporter. 
Miss  Betty  Beale.  Miss  Beale  exposed 
the  earlier  stories  as  sensation-seeking 
fabrications,  and  after  chastizing  the 
members  of  her  own  profession  for  an 
asinine  f>erformance,  she  raised  a  ques- 
tion which  has  very  serious  and  far- 
reaching  implications: 

"If  anything  ever  illustrated  some 
people's  assumption,"  she  wrote,  "that 
reporters  get  their  greatest  Indoor  exer- 
cise from  J  limping  to  conclusions,  this 
did.  It  also  gave  this  writer  real  concern 
over  the  reliability  of  the  reporting  busi- 
ness. '  It  makes  her  wonder  what  to  be- 
lieve In  the  reports  about  Vietnam  and 
other  serious  topics  aroimd  the  world  on 
which  she  does  not  have  a  ringside 
seat." 

This  question,  of  course.  Is  of  concern 
to  every  American.  What  can  people 
believe  about  the  things  they  read?  Our 
boys  are  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam. 
Surely  their  families  and  neighbors  are 
entitled  to  expect  the  truth — rather  than 
fabrications — from  our  news  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
pertinent  part  of  Miss  Beale's  "Washing- 
ton Letter"  of  July  3  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd. 

Bettt  Bkalx's  Washd»ctok  Ijtter,  Wash- 
jwctok,  d.c..  jult  3,  1965 
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-:  Of  all  the  asinine  perform- 


ances this  columnist  has  ever  witnessed,  last 
week's  action  by  her  own  profession  takes  the 
cake.  In  her  20  years  of  having  a  rlngsids 
seat  on  the  Capital  social  scene  she  has  never 
before  observeid  the  news  meida  go  out  on 
such  an  absurd  limb  as  it  did  over  the  fabri- 
cated competition  between  Perle  Mesta  and 
the  E&>WARD  Kennzdts. 

If  anything  ever  illustrated  some  people's 
assumption  that  reporters  get  their  greatest 
Indoor  exercise  from  jumping  to  conclusions, 
this  did.  It  also  gave  this  writer  real  concern 
over  the  reliability  of  the  reporting  business. 
It  makes  her  wonder  what  to  believe  In  the 
reports  about  Vietnam  and  other  serious 
topics  around  the  world  on  which  she  does 
not  have  a  ringside  seat. 

It  all  happened  because  Perle  Mesta  gave 
a  dinner  for  Senator  and  Mrs.  Mike  Mans- 
field. There  Is  nothing  extraordinary  about 
this.  Two  years  ago  I  attended  a  dinner  in 
her  apartment  for  Senator  and  Mrs.  Mans- 
field, who  have  also  been  her  guests  at  Sun- 
day luncheons.  It  so  happened  that  the 
Mass(u;husetts  Senator  and  his  beauteous 
wife  Joan  had  a  dance  the  same  night — but 
it  was  arranged  after  Mrs.  Mesta's  dinner  and 
did  not  compete  with  it  becaxise  a  dinner 
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does  not  compete  with  a  dance  anyhow,  it's 
ft  customary  adjunct.  In  having  dancing 
after  dinner  with  about  30  more  gueapts  In- 
vited later,  Mrs.  Mesta  was  only  following  her 
usual  pattern  of   entertaining.     She  D«ver 


about  nothing  that  Washington  society  can 
remember  in  decades.  The  reaction  of  the 
press  shows  once  again  how  excited  it  gets 
over  conflict,  just  as  the  biggest  news  that 
was  reported  on  the  enormously  successful. 


«Dects  the  hard  working,  ranking  guests  to     top  quality  White  House  Festival  of  the  Arts 
tSer  1^  after  dlnn^Tunder  any  clrcum-     was   the    refusal   of    1    man  to  participate 


stances. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  Mrs.  Mesta  in- 
vited only  4  SenatOTS  and  their  wives — only 
4,  mind  you,  out  of  100 — who  were  also  in- 
vited to  the  Kermedy  dance.  And  of  the  foxu-. 
Senator  Ellendbs  regretted  the  dance  because 
he  never  stays  up  that  late — the  other  three 
Senators,  Mansfield,  and  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  McCarthy  and  Waeren  Magnttson — 
went  on  to  the  Kennedy  dance  afterwards. 
How  tliis  perfectly  normal  behavior  on  the 
part  of  three  men  could  represent  a  show- 
down for  Capitol  Hill  attention  between  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society — or  a 
conflict — or  a  tug  of  war — all  of  which  It  was 
billed  as  being,  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  all  people  concerned. 

But  what  tests  the  imagination  to  its 
wildest  extremes  is  how  this  simple  occur- 
rence could  have  caused  Senator  Mansfield's, 
Mrs.  Mesta's,  and  the  Kennedy's  telephones 
to  ring  all  day  with  queries  from  the  wire 
services,  the  networks,  the  New  York  papers 
and  others,  and  caused  the  unsensation- 
seeking  New  York  Times  to  send  a  reporter 
and  photographer  to  Mrs.  Mesta's  apartment 
while  the  party  was  In  progress. 

When  this  big  so-called  showdown  was 
even  reported  on  a  TV  broadcast  of  world 
news,  Mrs.  Mesta's  long-time  Negro  maid  was 
moved  to  comment:  "When  there  are  so 
many  serious  things  In  the  world,  why  do 
they  talk  about  such  small  things?" 

Mrs.  Mansfield  confided  to  this  reporter 
during  the  dinner  that  it  had  been  very  hard 
on  her  husband  to  have  to  answer  the  phone 
all  day  on  something  this  flighty  when  he 
had  problems  of  national  Importance  to 
handle. 

But  the  sweet-natured  Senator  took  it  in 
his  stride.  He  arose  at  the  end  of  the  Mesta 
meal,  followed  her  toast  to,  "one  of  the  most 
beloved  men  in  the  Senate,"  to  give  a  play- 
by-play  account  of  the  arraingements  for  the 
now-famous  party.  The  date,  he  said,  had 
been  set  3  months  ago,  at  which  time  the 
Democrats'  $100-plate  dinner  was  scheduled 
for  June  3.  Then,  he  said,  the  Democratic 
dinner  was  switched  about  a  month  before- 
hand to  the  24th  of  June.  But  as  Mrs.  Mesta 
had  already  Invited  all  her  guests,  he  told 
her  he  would  come  to  her  and  go  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  next  year. 

But,  he  continued,  she  said,  "We're  botl^ 
good  Democrats.  We  should  go  to  the  dinner 
and  not  disappoint  'Maggie"  "  (Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson  who  was  chairman  of  the 
fundraiser) .  So  they  settled  on  the  next 
nieht  instead. 

Now  that's  the  true  story  of  this  dinner," 
said  Mansfield,  who  toasted  Mrs.  Mesta  as 
still  "the  hostess  with  the  mostes'." 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  and  the  Marquesa 
de  Merry  del  Val,  who  were  also  invited  to 
the  Kennedy  dance,  said  Mrs.  Mesta's  tele- 
gram asking  If  the  25th  would  be  satisfactory 
instead  of  the  24th,  arrived  before  the  Ken- 
nedy's invitation. 

Said  Perle.  "The  whole  thing  is  most  ridic- 
ulous. I  didn't  even  know  about  the  Kennedy 
dance  until  the  day  before  otir  parties.  I 
like  and  admire  Joan  Kennedy,  aiid  Teddy 
too.  and  the  farthest  thing  from  my  mind 
would  be  to  Interfere  with  any  party  they 
were  having.  The  whole  thing  is  absurd. 
Dinner  parties  don't  conflict  with  dances  any- 
how." 

How  right  she  was.  The  Mansfields  and 
McCarthys  who  lingered  for  awhile  at  Perle's 
still  arrived  at  the  Kennedy  dance  in  plenty 
of  time.  In  fact,  they  arrived  there  before 
the  guests  of  honor,  Bobbt  and  Ethel  Ken- 
nedy. 

So  there  are  the  facts  on  the  most  ado 


rather  than  the  99  percent  who  took  part  and 
made  it  a  fascinating  cultural  event. 

If  these  are  the  "true"  pictures  being  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  how  does  one  assess  the 
news  out  of  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public?   You've  got  me. 


promise,"  was  more  than  just  a  word. 
He  was  truly  concerned  for  effective, 
workable  legislation,  and  partisanship 
was  simply  not  a  major  part  of  his 
nature. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  miss 
this  man  of  great  ability,  alrjaost  to  the 
same  extent  as  will  his  fHends  and 
family. 

Indeed,  he  was  a  tribute  to  his  district, 
his  State,  and  the  Congress,  itself. 


Eulogy  to  the  Honorable  T.  Athton 
Thompson,  Representative  From  the 
Louisiana  Seventh  District 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Chamber  is  no  longer  to  benefit  from  the 
presence  of  the  Honorable  T.  Ashton 
Thompson  of  Louisiana,  who  has  been 
taken  from  us  by  the  ci-uelest  act  of 
fate. 

We  who  worked  with  him  and  knew 
him  as  a  colleague  and  a  friend  are 
equally  bereft  as  his  constituents,  for 
whom  he  gave  the  utmost  of  his  time 
and  his  energy.  All  who  knew  him  even 
slightly  were  stunned  at  the  awful  news 
of  his  demise  In  the  realization  that  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation  itself  had  lost  a  fine  and 
gallant  leader,  capable  of  noble  ideas  and 
high  accomplishments. 

T.  AsHTON  Thompson  entered  the  pub- 
lic seiTice  in  the  year  1934,  as  traveling 
auditor  for  the  Louisiana  Highway  Com- 
mission. From  then  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  worked  for  no  other  em- 
ployer save  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  both  of  which  he  loved 
with  all  his  heart  and  was  willing  to 
serve  with  everything  at  his  command. 

Although  T.  AsHTON  Thompson  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  the  finances 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  this  was  by  no 
means  his  only  area  of  competence  or 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  ranged 
far  and  wide.  As  an  Air  Force  oflScer 
in  World  War  II  he  became  exceedingly 
knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  aeronautics 
and  military  strategy.  As  a  longtime 
State  oflQclal,  he  developed  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  value  of  public  works  pro- 
grams, and  as  a  citizen  of  a  State  border- 
ing on  the  sea  he  was  all  his  life  fa- 
miliar with  nautical  affairs. 

In  line  with  these  Interests  T.  Ashton 
Thompson  was  appointed  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  In  both  of  which  bodies  he 
perfoimed  with  a  great  enthusiasm 
matched  only  by  his  skill. 

Although  myself  a  member  of  the  po- 
litical party  exposed  to  that  of  T.  Ashton 
Thompson,  I  found  in  him  a  splendid 
man  and  a  ^lendid  politician,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  to  wh<xn  the  woM,  "com- 


Day  Urges  Merchant  Ships  To  Patch  Up 
Rivalries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  know,  the  HMior- 
able  James  V.  Day,  of  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
was  today  administered  the  oath  of  office 
for  a  second  term  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission,  In  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House.  We  In  Maine  are 
naturally  proud  of  the  contributions  to 
good  government  made  by  Vice  Chair- 
man Day. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Portland  Sun- 
day Telegram  written  by  May  Craig  is 
an  excellent  profile  of  Commissioner 
Day: 

Day   Urges    Merchant   Ships    To   Patch   Up 
Rivalries 

(By  May  Craig) 

Washington. — James  V.  Day,  the  Kenne- 
bunk, Maine.  Republican  Just  renominated 
by  President  Johnson  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  disapproves  of 
unpleasant  rivalry  between  merchant  ships. 

Patch  up  your  differences  and  rivalries  and 
work  for  the  prosperity  of  American  mer- 
chant ships  and  for  the  business  of  carrying 
America's  $36  billion  foreign  trade,  he  ad- 
vised the  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti- 
tute In  a  recent  meeting  here. 

Day  was  guest  of  hon(»-  and  principal 
speaker. 

"Splits  between  subsidized  and  unsubsi- 
dized  carriers  must  be  healed."  he  told*  the 
Institute. 

"Rivalry  between  conference  and  non- 
ference  lines  must  be  Justly  and  equitably 
regulated.  Controversies  between  tankers 
and  bulk  carriers  must  be  resolved,  and  our 
labor  difficulties  should  be  replaced  with  a 
mutuality  of  respect." 

Johnson  announced  from  Texas  last  week- 
end that  he  was  naming  Day  for  a  second 
4-year  term  on  the  Commission.  Day  has 
been  serving  as  its  vice  chairman.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Commission  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1962. 

The  Commission  is  made  up  of  a  chairmam 
and  foiu"  members.  It  regulates  foreign  and 
coastal  shipping.  It  also  regulates  rates; 
agreements  and  practices  of  carriers,  terminal 
operators,  and  freight  forwarders;  and  li- 
censes the  last. 

It  makes  rules,  holds  hearings,  handles  in- 
vestigations, makes  inspections,  administers 
rates,  and  watches  any  foreign  discrimina- 
tions.    It    attends    Interagency    meetings. 

Also,  it  helps  industry  solve  dipping  prob- 
lems, develops  U.S.  foreign  trade:  and  is 
charged  with  protecting  fair  competition. 

The  chalrm&n  of  the  Commission.  Rear 
Adm.    John    Harllee     (U.S.    Navy,    retired) 
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r4appointed  for  a  4-year  term.     He 
the  White  House  the  best  thing 
was  to  make  Jim  Day  vice  <iialr- 
Day  had  done  "superb  Job"  as 
in  the  past  year, 
the  first  Republican  of  the  Com- 
be vice  chairman  and  was   en- 
the  responsibility  of  operating 
diulng    Admiral    Harllee's 
Europe  and  outlying  states  and 
>n  Commission  business, 
an    excellent    speaker    and    has 
Alaska   to  the   southernmost 
Commission, 
public   relations  director  lor   the 
LiCgion   here   both   before   he   was 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
to  hold  both  Jobs  imtil  he 
the  Commission's  Vice  Chairman 


h 


always  managing  something.     For 

year  it  was  the  reception  for 

Blossom  Princess  Sally  Allen 

at  Kenwood   Country   Club, 

itaXe   at   Maine   Society.     Repre- 

tf  a  score  of  Embassies  were  there 

chicken,  along  with  representa- 

food  chains  and  the  presidents 

I  ahlngton   Hotel   and   Restaurant 

It   was   the   first  time   Maine 

had  switched  from  lobster  at 

dinner.    Day  thought  it  was  time 

Maine  chicken  on  the  gustatory 

rell  as  blueberry  pie  and  Maine 
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pleased  with  the  variety,  and  for- 

were  siuprised  and  enthralled 

men,  oooklng  chicken  In  pits, 

Dasr's  assistant,  Edwin  Stetson, 

thing  about  working  for  Day 

ability  to  seize  directly  and 

the  essence  and  overall  signifl- 

c<xning  before  the  Commis- 

bo   do    something   f>06itive    about 

Johnson  is  that  kind  of  a 

which  may  be  partly  responsible 

Day  In  the  Commission  for 

rears.     Stetson  Is  of  Damariscotta 

and  is  a  Bowdoln  graduate. 

t  Maine  congressional  delegation. 

and  Republican,   wrote   to   the 

L  fav<n-  of  Uie  Day  reappointment. 

Senator  Mttskix,  of  Maine,  Issued 

saying.  In  pcurt:  "I  know  that 

bring  to  his  new  assignment  the 

Intelligence,  and  mature  Judg- 

dlsplayed  In  all  his  endeavors.  It 

to  have  Maine's  Interest  in  mari- 

recognlzed  In  this  appointment." 

been  active  In  Maine  commxinity 

programs,  and  political  affairs 

various  elective  offices  in  civic 

organizations    ever    since    he 

rr<»n  college. 

.  narrowly,  Ln  a  Republican  pri- 
Congress    against    Representative 
in  1956. 

at  age  37.  he  was  elected  Maine 
youngest  in  hlst-ory.    He 
1961,  the  President's  Award  of  the 
ijeglon  I*ress  Association  for  a  bet- 
America.    When  he  resigned  as 
national  director  of  public  rela- 
watf  passed  by  the  national 
commission  saying  that  vm- 
glildance   and    presentation   to   the 
jegion  policies,  the  Legion  policies 
reached    heights    nationally 
attained, 
educated  in  Brewer  High  School 
State  Teachers  College,  ma- 
tducatlon.     He  went  into  the  U.S. 
private  In  September  1941,  came 
lieutenant,  and  served  on  the  staff 

G.  Pa3me. 
experienced  businessman  in  firms 
to  New  Jersey,  and  was  in  the 
with  his  brother. 
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member  of  Holy  Trinity  Roman 
Jhurch  here,  in  the  Georgetown 
the  city,  the  church  attended  by 


the  late  President  Kennedy,  from  the  time 
Kennedy  came  here  as  a  House  Member.  Be- 
side the  brick  wall  of  the  parish  haU  !■  a 
brick  walk,  shaded  by  a  high  hedge,  where 
President  Kennedy  \ised  to  walk  and  medi- 
tate, before  and  after  going  to  church. 

Now  called  the  Kennedy  walk,  it  Is  hid- 
den from  all  except  those  who  know,  by  the 
high  hedge.  Once  when  I  made  a  ^eech  In 
the  parish  hall,  at  Day's  Invitation,  he  took 
me  to  the  walk  and  we  paced  there  a  few 
minutes  alone,  remembering. 

Day  never  forgets  Maine.  He  was  influ- 
ential in  having  the  nuclear  ship  SavannaK 
come  to  Maine;  he  has  been  president  of  the 
State  of  Maine  Society  and  attends  its  meet- 
ings; he  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation  and  helped  arrange 
the  tribute  to  Maine  newspapers,  first  In  a 
list  of  papers  honored  by  the  National  Press 
Club  here. 

At  the  meeting  here  of  tlie  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute.  Day  took  opportu- 
nity to  stress  the  need  for  publicity  for  tlip 
merchant  marine,  and  for  strong  promotional 
programs  to  nurture  shipping  cotKsciousness 
in  this  country. 

Believing  not  only  that  trade  is  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and 
that  American  sliips  are  necessary,  he  also  be- 
lieves in  American  shippers  giving  preference 
to  American  ships. 

He  believes  in  keeping  our  own  ports  pros- 
perous, and  that  means  ships  coming  and 
going — and  the  cargoes  coming  and  going  to 
attract  the  trade.  He  expressed  much  inter- 
est In  the  recent  visit  here  by  longshoremen 
from  Maine  to  see  the  Maine  congressional 
delegation  about  more  business  for  the  ports. 
All  agreed  that  cargoes  must  be  stimulated, 
ships  will  not  be  there  unles.T  the  cargoes  are 
there. 


Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1965 


I  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALAB.\MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bftl  (H.R.  9075)  to  amend 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  9075  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
legislative  efforts. 

There  can  be  little  argument  that  the 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  military 
are  entitled  to  and  should  receive  an 
increase  In  pay.  It  Is  due  them  by  rea- 
son of  their  service  for  our  counti-y,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  crisis  challenges 
and  confronts  us.  It  is  also  due  them 
because,  In  almost  no  other  industry  in 
this  Nation  do  so  many  people  do  so 
much  for  so  little. 

A  private  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
risk  his  life  in  battle  receives  no  more 
than  someone  working  in  the  poverty 
program  here  at  home. 

In  fact,  a  private  In  our  Army  does 
not  even  receive  $1.25  an  hour,  the  mini- 
mum wage  scale  across  the  United  States. 

The  increase  called  for  In  H.R.  9075 


win  raise  the  pay  of  our  military  to  a 
more  reasonaJble  leveL  It  will  help  bring 
pay  scales  more  In  line  with  the  present 
cost  of  Uvlng.  It  will  help  establish  a 
pay  scale  which  will  help  keep  competent 
trained  men  and  w<xuen  in  the  mllltaiy. 
It  is  good  legislation.  It  Is  needed  legis- 
lation, and  it  Is  legislation  which  I  am 
pleased  to  support.  Our  military  de- 
serve no  less  than  what  they  will  receive 
as  a  result  of  its  passage  and  Indeed  it 
can  be  argued  that  they  are  deserving 
of  a  good  deal  more. 


Dad  Explains  What  It  Means  To  Fight 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  _  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  July  18, 
1965: 
Dad    Explains    What    It    Means    To    Fight 

Eight-year-old  Theodore  Schelin,  Jr.,  has 
found  it  hard  to  understand  why  his  daddy 
has  been  gone  away  from  home  so  long, 
and  what  his  daddy  is  doing  on  that  bi<r  .ship 
so  very  far  away. 

But  Bud,  as  he  is  called  by  his  family  and 
friends,  understands  a  little  better  trxiay 
because  he  has  received  a  special  letter  lYom 
his  father. 

Dad  is  a  chief  data  systems  analyst  aboard 
the  attack  aircraft  carrier  Oriskany  (CV.4 
34 ) .  Schelin  left  their  home  at  559  Madroiia 
Street,  Chula  Vista,  in  early  April  for  u 
Western  Pacific  cruise. 

On  Independence  Day  Bud's  father  wrote 
him  a  letter  explaining  why  Americana  are 
dying  in  Vietnam  and  why  "It  is  better  to 
die  fighting  than  to  live  without  freedom." 

Being  8  years  old.  Bud  still  can't  com- 
prehend the  Importance  of  everything  his 
father  tried  to  tell  him  but  he  has  a  mvich 
better  understfindlng  of  what  his  daddy  is 
doing  than  most  boys  of  his  age. 

Excerpts  from  the  letter  show  wliy: 

"Dear  Bud:  Today  is  Independence  Day. 
a  day  when  we  tisually  go  somewhere  to 
watch  a  fireworks  display  •  •  *  We  can't  go 
anywhere  to  watch  the  fireworlts  while  we 
are  on  the  ship  but  our  airplanes  will  fly 
over  Vietnam  and  drop  bombs  on  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  later  today.  Then  the  Viet- 
cong.  whom  we  believe  are  the  bad  ^u\'^- 
will  he  able  to  see  all  kinds  of  lire- 
works  •   •   ♦ 

"On  Independence  Day  we  celebraif  the 
day  our  country  became  free  from  Enyhind 
almost  200  years  ago.  'Independent'  means 
■free.' 

"Today  there  is  a  group  of  countries  U:  'he 
world  which  would  like  to  take  our  freedom 
away.  They  are  called  Communists.  One 
of  these  countries  is  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
men  in  their  special  kind  of  army  are  called 
Vietcong. 

"North  Vietnam  would  like  to  take  away 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
so  they  have  sent  their  army  into  Soiith 
Vietnam. 

"The  people  of  South  Vietnam  were  having 
trouble  fighting  the  Vietcong  and  they  asked 
the  United  States  to  help  them  in  their  fight 
for  tihelr  freedom. 

"Someday  they  would  be  strong  enough. 
after  taking  over  a  lot  of  small  countries,  to 
fight  a  war  with  the  United  States.     Prf^-'^i- 
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dent  Kennedy,  and  later  President  Johnson, 
decided  it  would  be  best  If  the  United  Statea 
helped  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  fight 
Xor  their  freedom. 

••Now  soldiers  from  the  U.S.  Army,  airmen 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  marines  from  the 
U  S.  Marine  Corps,  and  sailors,  like  me,  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  are  in  Vietnam  helping  the  peo- 
ple fight  for  their  freedom. 

•Sometimes  these  Americans  are  killed  In 
the  fighting.  Sometimes  very  many  Ameri- 
cans are  killed  all  at  once.  Always  the 
Americans  fight  side  by  side  with  our 
friends,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  when  we  have  to,  we  die  to- 
gether. 

••mere  are  many  Americans  here,  many 
are  fathers  like  I  am  with  sons  like  you. 
Because  I  would  rather  die  fighting  than  live 
without  freedom,  I  am  proud  to  t>e  one  of 
the  men  assigned  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"If  I  die  here  I  want  you  to  remember 
when  you  grow  up  that  when  a  man  or  a 
country  or  a  group  of  countries  try  to  take 
freedom  from  you,  or  from  your  country,  it 
will  then  be  your  turn  to  fight. 

•'You  must  fight  these  people  with  all  that 
is  in  you,  and  if  you  must  also  die  for  free- 
dom for  your  mother  or  your  wife,  remember 
that  it  is  better  to  die  fighting  than  to 
live  without  freedom. 
'Love, 

"Dad." 


Two  Articles  From  Young  Voice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  young  people  In  our  District  issue  a 
little  magazine  under  the  title  of  "Young 
Voice." 

In  the  last  issue  there  was  an  article 
by  Kathy  Leonard,  a  senior  at  Woodslde 
High  School,  on  "Pornography"  and  an 
article  by  Karen  Setterfield.  a  senior  also 
at  Woodside  High  School,  on  "Peaceful 
Coexistence." 

Both  of  these  articles  are  worthy  of 
note,  and  they  follow: 

Peaceful  Coexistence 
(By  Karen  Setterfield) 

Throuj^hout  history  great  philosophers 
have  advocated  peace  as  the  ideal  for  all 
people.  The  stoic  philosophers  and  the  Bud- 
dhists taught  that  all  men  are  brothers,  and 
that  peace  should  be  maintained  among 
states  and  nations  as  well  as  among  families 
and  communities.  The  Judeo-Christian  con- 
cept of  peace,  derived  from  the  command- 
ment, "Thou  Shalt  not  kill,"  has  spread 
throughout  the  world. 

Today,  because  threats  to  peace  have  be- 
come so  intense,  tlie  ideal  of  peace  has  be- 
come more  precious,  and  ways  for  maintain- 
ing or  securing  p>eace  are  of  great  concern  to 
individuals  and  nations  around  the  world. 
The  cold  war  has  generated  much  talk  about 
peaceful  coexistence  bringing  about  a  rise  of 
many  new  pacifist  organizations.  Young 
people  are  especially  attracted  by  these  move- 
ments; they  realize  the  world's  future  is 
being  determined  by  today's  actions  and  as 
future  citizens  want  a  world  secure  for  peace. 

As  highly  desirable  as  peace  may  be.  West- 
ern ideology  maintains  that  it  should  be  a 
peace  of  freedom,  not  tyranny  or  slavery. 
Peaceful  coexistence  has  also  been  a  prop- 


aganda line  of  Communists  for  years.  For 
Americans  and  most  Western  nations  peace- 
txil  coexistence  means  that  each  prc^>onent 
will  exist  without  interference  In  the  affairs 
of  the  other  and  dealings  between  them  will 
be  conducted  with  equality  and  honesty  for 
their  mutual  interest.  But  what  does  this 
term  mean  to  the  Communists?  The  Decem- 
ber 6,  1963,  issue  of  Pravda  explained,  "The 
Marxist-Leninists  understand  the  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  as  the  strategic  line  de- 
signed for  the  whole  period  of  the  transition 
from  capitalism  to  socialism  (communism) 
on  a  world  scale."  An  EJstonian  Communist 
stated  in  October  1963,  "In  the  view  of  the 
Communists,  peaceful  coexistence  between 
the  two  systems  is  certainly  not  a  passive 
process  in  which  there  is  some  sort  of  paral- 
lel development  between  capitalism  and  so- 
cialism but  an  active  and  intense  struggle, 
in  the  course  of  which  socialism  irres^ibly 
attacks,  while  capitalism  suffers  one  blow 
after  another."  The  Communists  intend  to 
use  peaceful  coexistence  not  as  a  step  toward 
peace  but  as  strategy  in  their  war  against 
capitalism  and  freedom,  and  to  the  "total 
establishment"  of  world  communism. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  program  for 
"peaceful  coexistence",  is  the  cultural  ex- 
change program,  a  campaign  which  increas- 
ingly takes  the  form  of  persuading  people 
the  Communists  really  are  people  Just  like 
ourselves — peace  loving  and  reasonable.  Ev- 
ery day  there  are  articles  in  our  news  media 
about  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  from 
visiting  Communist  diplomats  to  Russian 
ballet  companies.  New  attempts  to  make  our 
economy,  or  more  often  the  economies  of  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  in  small  ways  depend- 
ent on  tlie  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Red  China  through  peaceful  competition  and 
trade  are  encotuaged.  Youtli  leaders  around 
t'ne  world  are  prime  targets  of  these  cultural 
exchange  programs  as  they  are  enticed  into 
Communist-inspired  youth  festivals  like  that 
held  in  Vienna. 

We  must  make  ourselves  more  aware  of 
these  fronts  of  peace  and  realize  the  Commu- 
nists real  purposes  and  goals,  and  we  must 
extend  our  friendliness  not  to  the  Commu- 
nists but  to  the  good  people  enslaved  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  by  preparing 
a  world  of  freedom  for  their  children  rather 
th.nn  a  world  of  communism  for  ourselves. 


PORNOGHAPHY 

(By  Kathy  Leonard) 

Words  universally  express  man's  thoughts 
and  mans  feelings.  Freedom  to  express 
tliese  thoughts  and  feelings  is  essential  to 
man's  whole  free  existence.  Therefore,  these 
thoughts  and  feelings  should  never  be  re- 
stricted in  any  way,  or  in  any  degree. 

But  how  far  can  this  freedom  of  com- 
munication be  allowed  to  extend?  Shouting 
flre  in  a  crowded  theater,  falsely  testifying 
on  the  witness  stand,  and  spreading  vicious 
lies  and  slander  surely  will  never  be  an  ac- 
ceptable part  of  this  freedom. 

So  then,  if  crowded  theaters,  people's  repu- 
tations, and  Justice  are  protected  from  the 
abuse  and  overextension  of  this  freedom 
shouldn't  the  minds  and  morals  of  our 
adults  and  our  j'oung  people  also  be  pro- 
tected? 

In  the  modern,  progressively  affluent  20th 
century,  we  find  a  definite  need  for  protec- 
tion from  the  smut  and  filth  in  our  litera- 
ture, commonly  called  pornography. 

Pornography  has  found  Itself  an  accepted 
and  revered  object  of  our  "mature"  adults' 
reading  matter,  thus  leaving  the  bookstores, 
and  newsstands  profusely  supplied  with  a 
wide  variety  of  pornography.  Our  reading 
matter  is  not  the  only  source  of  communi- 
cation in  which  pornography  has  infiltrated, 
and  expanded.  It  can  be  abtmdantly  found 
In  the  "raw,  unabridged"  so  to  speak,  audio 
and  visual  portion  of  our  lives. 

Because  of  our  ad\ilts'  reading  habits,  not 
only   has   our   literature  become   saturated 


with  its  presence,  but  more  Important,  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  are  being  strongly 
affected. 

The  child's  whole  attitude  toward  matu- 
rity leans  away  from  love  and  morality  and 
to  perversion  and  indecency. 

And  stUl  more  important,  rapes  and  Ille- 
gitimate pregnancies  are  taking  a  sharp  toll 
in  our  cities  and  suburl)6  today. 

Past  solutions  to  pornography  have  been 
few  and  repititlous.  In  the  past  we  have 
vacillated  from  one  extreme  to  another,  never 
offering  a  completely  effective  solution. 

Previously  we  have  thought  of  banning 
e\jery  form,  shape,  and  degree  of  pornogra- 
phy. We  have  thought  of  banning  such 
books  as  "Tarzan  and  Jane,"  because  they 
were  not  legally  married,  Shakespeare's  plays 
because  of  his  detailed  love  scenes,  "1984,"  for 
some  reason  or  another,  and  "Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood"  because  she  was  alone  in  the  forest 
with  a  male  wolf  and  after  all  what  would 
the  neighbors  say.  When  such  news  of  the 
banning  of  a  particular  book  reaches  the 
public,  it  is  an  overnight  success. 

By  the  mere  suggestion  of  total  abolition 
of  pornography,  the  United  States  would 
once  again  be  in  a  prohibition  situation, 
that  would  only  cater  to  the  need  of  for- 
bidden fruit  in  man.  And  most  assuredly 
such  an  act  would  be  infringing  upon  the 
right  of  man's  freedom  of  communication. 

Previously  we  have  thought  of  letting  all 
forms  of  pornography  go  untouched  and  un- 
noticed, thus  denying  no  aspect  of  this  free- 
dom to  anyone.  We  have  been  subjected  to 
the  advice  of  our  adults  who  maintain  they 
read  smut  when  they  were  children  that 
would  make  today's  filth  seem  like  a  fairy- 
tale. We  can  let  the  adults  have  what  they 
want  leaving  our  young  people  free  to  dis- 
cover the  worlds  of  pornography  on  their 
own. 

These  solutions  have  not  worked,  and  for 
the  present,  I  offer  two  relatively  new  solu- 
tions: 

It  truly  would  be  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  man  if  our  adults  were  denied  the  rights 
of  choosing  their  reading  materials,  but  we 
can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
our  young  people  do  not  follow  the  same  road. 
We  can  voluntarily,  communally,  and  locaUy 
ban  pornography  from  those  people  under 
21.  To  appease  skeptics  who  say  what  young 
people  cannot  have,  they  too  will  eventually 
get,  we  can  follow  this  measure  up  with  the 
involvement  of  interested  church  groups, 
school  groups,  and  most  Important — Inter- 
ested parental  groups.  The  community  and 
the  parents  must  make  the  child  realize  that 
pornography  is  not  an  accepted  habit  after 
one  reaches  adulthood.  , 

Or,  we  can  give  pornography  the  label  of 
being  immature,  ridiculous,  and  something 
to  be  observed  only  by  the  foolish.  Perhaps 
we  can  make  it  seem  as  ridiculous  and  as 
nugatory  as  it  really  is,  thus  making  our 
young  people  turn  away  from  this  liter- 
ature, and  making  our  adults  feel  as  cheap 
as  their  reading  habits. 

Realistically,  this  is  a  most  serious  problem 
that  cannot  be  totally  solved  by  writing  a 
few  solutions  down  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The 
seriousness  of  pornography  has  already  been 
proved  by  rapes,  by  the  illegitimate  preg- 
nancies, and  by  the  actions  of  our  young  peo- 
ple in  today's  world.  Now,  the  solutions  need 
only  to  be  applied  realistically  and  with  en- 
ergetic enthusiasm. 

If  we  can,  in  both  previous  solutions  stop 
the  pornographic  tendencies  when  a  person 
is  young,  perhaps  there  will  be  no  problem 
when  he  is  mature. 

It  has  always  been  somewhat  reluctantly 
believable,  that  a  young  Immature  child 
would  want  to  explore  the  world  of  pornog- 
raphy when  he  Is  young,  but  when  the  adults 
In  our  society  relish  It,  it  not  only  becomes 
unbelievable,  but  very  sad.  But  then  It  is 
accepted  knowledge,  that  evU  comes  to 
those  who  evil  think. 
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Adlai  E.  Steveiuon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 


IN  THE 


try  and 
Ing  has 


the  grea 
Into  the 


or   ILUNOIS 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20, 1965 


Mr.  YVTES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenso  i  Is  now  returned  to  a  quiet 
place  In  ]  lllnois.  There,  In  his  own  coun- 
unong  his  own  p>eople,  moum- 
( 'tched  a  lonely  weekend  across 
the  i>ral  ie  landscape.  I  was  among 
those  ma  ay  thousands  from  his  own  land 
who  join  id.  In  sorrow  and  In  humility,  In 
this  last  arewell.  Here,  five  generations 
of  Groven  lor  Stevenson's  family  had  lived 
and  prosjered  and  lent  their  names  to 
history.  Here,  he  had  served  the  people 
of  Ullnol  i  and  had  grown  large  in  their 
affection^  and  here,  too,  he  had  joined 
ventures  that  catapulted  lilm 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and 
women  tiroughout  the  world.  The  feel- 
ing that  surrounded  the  final  rites  for 
Adlal  St  ivenson  demonstrated  a  great 
love  for  t  lis  man.  In  this  feeling  and  in 
this  sett  ng  I  could  not  but  think  of  a 
similar  sj  dness  on  the  same  soil  100  years 
ago,  wh<n  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
turned tc  Illinois. 

Thoug  I  the  final  homage  belonged  to 
the  peop  e  of  Illinois,  the  last  remem- 
brances I  elong  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world.  ]  'or  though  Adlal  Stevenson  is 
now  hone.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to 
us  In  the  e  6  days  since  his  death  that  he 
was  a  dt  zen  not  of  one  place  alone,  but 
of  the  w  >rld.  Prom  London,  to  Wash- 
ington, t)  Springfield,  to  Bloomin^ton, 
and  In  N(  w  York  and  Tokyo  and  Karachi 
and  K.  lartoum — wherever  he  had 
touched  he  minds  and  hearts  of  men — 
we  have  leard  and  read  laudatory  testi- 
mony to  C3ovemor  Stevenson's  presence 
among  u  i.  In  measuring  the  man  and 
the  huge  strides  he  took  for  us  and  with 
us  diuin:  the  past  20  years,  we  have 
simunojif  d  what  eloquence  we  have  to 
honor  thi ;  memory  of  this  most  eloquent 
spokesmt  n  of  our  times.  Somehow  our 
language  is  inadequate;  we  must  rely  on 
our  feelli  gs  for  an  awareness  of  our  true 
affection.  As  he  had  said  on  Churchill's 
passing,  here  is  an  empty  place  against 
the  sky.  That  place  will  not  be  filled  by 
words.  £  till,  we  yearn  for  a  definition  of 
Adlai  St<  venson's  meaning  to  us,  and  I 
am  grate:  ul  for  the  contributions  of  three 
men  towird  that  definition.  I  wish  to 
submit  fi  >r  the  Record  the  eulogy  de- 
livered b'  Judge  Carl  McGowan  at  the 
National  Cathedral  in  Washington, 
which  spjaks  to  and  for  all  who  were 
friends  of  Adlai  Stevenson;  an  article 
written  t  y  Richard  N.  Goodwin,  special 
assistant  to  President  Johnson,  which 
does  much  to  capture  the  greatness  of 
this  man  and  a  moving  article  written 
by  Rlcha  -d  Christiansen  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  Nev  s 

[From  the   New  York  Times,  July   17.   1965] 
Text   of   t  he   Stevenson   Euloct   by    Judge 

Carl     &  cGowan       National      Cathedral, 

Washin(  ton,  D.C. 


We  are  s 
Stevenson 
•re  met 


lure 


vast  company,  we  friends  of  Adlai 
Only  a  few  of  our  total  numbo- 
in  Wa8hlngt(»i  today  to  mourn 


him.  More  will  eotne  together  for  the  same 
sad  piirpoee  In  his  homeland  In  Illinois.  But 
aU  taken  together  will  be  bat  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole. 

This  is  because  in  his  case  the  word  friend 
has  a  staggering  sweep.  It  comprehends 
those  who  have  had  the  benison  of  his  per- 
sonal presence  to  delight  as  well  as  to  in- 
spire. But  It  also  includes  literally  millions 
in  this  country  and  abroad  to  whom  he  is 
only  a  voice. 

It  is  a  voice,  however,  to  which  they  have 
listened  since  he  began  sp>eaking  In  tlie  ac- 
cents of  reason  to  the  American  people  and 
as  he  has  continued  to  do  to  the  peoples  ol 
the  entire  world  In  the  United  Nation.s. 

These  people  have  in  all  their  sorus  and 
conditions  of  life,  of  high  and  low  decree, 
of  varying  color  and  religions,  listened  to 
that  voice  with  unabated  Interest  and  with 
undiminished  respect.  They  have  heard  In  it 
the  unmistakable  Intonations  of  friendslilp. 
They  have  responded  with  the  gift  of  their  af- 
fection to  a  man  most  of  them  have  never 
seen. 

They  are  of  our  company  of  friend.s  today, 
as  much  as  any  one  of  us  here.  We  have 
all  licard  the  same  voice. 

ECHOES    IN    IiI=>T0RY 

That  voice  is  still  now.  But  Its  echoes  are 
likely  to  be  sounding  down  the  corridors  of 
history  for  a  long  time.  For  it  is  the  essence 
of  faith  to  believe  that  the  world  in  its  ad- 
vancing age  will  set  no  less  score  than  have 
we  upon  reason,  upon  intelligence,  upon 
gaiety,  upon  charity  and  compassion  and 
grace — all  these  things  and  more  of  and  with 
which  this  voice  has  spoken  to  us  so  often 
and  so  clearly  in  the  past. 

We  do  not  need  now  to  be  reminded  oi 
what  we  have  lost.  That  hiu-t  is  deep  and  no 
one  of  us  is  too  old  to  cry.  We  may  better 
then,  give  thanks  for  what  we  have  had  and 
rejoice  Ln  our  recollections  of  how  our  good 
fortune  came  to  be. 

Many  have  asked  how  it  was  that  ;i  man  of 
Governor  Stevenson's  sensibilities  could  have 
intruded  himself  into  the  dust  and  heat  of 
politics.  We  may  think,  I  believe,  that  It  was 
simply  his  Joyous  response  to  one  of  his  deep- 
est instincts — that  for  public  service. 

He  knew  that  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  effective  public  service  lie  in  elective  of- 
fice. The  shattering  disappointments  that 
beset  that  way  of  life  can  also  dissolve  in 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  the  reins  of  politi- 
cal power  in  one's  hands  harnessed  to  good 
and  just  ends. 

The  disappointments  were  his  in  cruel 
measure.  But  the  satisfactions  were  his  as 
well.  We  need  not  fear  that  he  ever  looked 
back  with  despairing  regret  at  the  way  the 
final  balance  was  struck. 

rAMTLT    bent   FOR   POLITICS 

There  was  a  strong  family  bent  for  politics 
and  Adlal  Stevenson  was  of  a  generation  of 
Princeton  students  who  thrilled  to  the  saga 
of  Woodrow  Wilson — that  figure  in  otix  his- 
tory In  whom  the  contrasting  worlds  of  the 
tiniversity  and  the  precinct  have  had  their 
most  dramatic  conjunction. 

In  this  cathedral  the  spirit  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  always  very  close.  Surely  it  has 
never  been  more  so  than  at  this  mcxnent. 
the  youthful  admirer  has  completed  the 
course  with  honor  and  Is  at  rest  with  the 
admired. 

The  two  have  often  been  compared:  al- 
though there  are  obvious  disparities  in  tem- 
perament, there  are  many  similarities  in 
political  styles.  Above  all,  they  had  a  com- 
mon vision  of  a  Just  society  at  home  and  a 
peaceful  one  abroad.  Both  were  agreed  that 
the  mobilization  and  direction  of  j>olltlcal 
power  was  a  pursuit  from  which  no  man 
should  turn  away  or  of  which  he  should  be 
ashamed. 

And  who  can  say  that  the  dream  of  the 
youthful  Stevenson  in  terms  of  a  world  made 
aafe  for  democracy  did  not  Include  a  hap- 
pier lending,  U  only  the  rocky  road  to  politi- 


cal power  could  be  traversed  once  more  by 
a  man  with  the  same  vision. 

Adlal  Stevenson  enjoyed  politics.  He  re- 
lished the  infinite  variety  of  people  he  met 
there.  He  found  them  to  be,  as  in  other 
walks  of  life,  of  all  descriptions,  good  and 
bad,  and,  more  frequently,  partly  good  and 
partly  bad. 

He  had  a  particular  liking  for  these  htst, 
for  he  knew  that  most  of  us.  Including  him- 
self, are  in  that  group.  He  sensed  that 
strain  of  sentimentality  which  is  always  Just 
under  the  surface  of  political  relationshipe 
and  which  binds  together  in  a  tacit  brother- 
hood all  those  who  live  and  die  by  the  ballot 
box. 

He  brought  to  this  highly  emotional  en- 
vironment his  own  warm  responses,  shaped 
by  those  qualities  which,  beneath  all  the 
siu-face  toughness  and  cynicism.  It  valued 
the  highest,  a  cheerful  lightness  of  spirit, 
a  gift  for  undemanding  friendship,  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  that  most  politicians 
have  creditable  reasons  for  worrying  about 
the  day  after  election  day. 

He  had  the  expert  political  leader's  sure 
instinct  for  trjrlng  to  identify  tne  other  fel- 
low's problems  and  presstires  before  passing 
judgment  upon  him.  The  Stevenson  story 
has  now  become  a  legend.  The  glories  of  It 
are  many,  but  none  shines  more  brightly 
than  the  sight  of  him  putting  to  work  at 
the  United  Nations  these  very  qualities 
which  rocketed  him  to  the  foreground  of 
domestic  politics. 

It  was  as  If  he  were  fated  to  move  through 
personal  disappointment  to  the  very  center 
of  the  problems  that  assail  all  people  and 
upon  which  depend  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion it.self. 

LIFETIME   OF  PREPARATION 

His  Whole  life  has  been  a  preparatt<jn 
for  events  of  this  scale  of  importance.  And 
our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  must  be 
touched  by  this  completely  civilized  man 
doing  battle  for  the  persistence  of  the  very 
Idea  of  civilization.  For  our  biggest  stiike 
we  put  fcM^ard  our  best.  And  he  met  the 
challenge,  to  our  and  his  eternal  honor. 

If  there  is  reason  to  be  despairing  on  this 
day  it  is  because  this  man  has  been  removed 
from  the  important  work  of  war  and  peace. 
But  he  who  knew  the  perils  ahead  better 
than  most,  was  undaunted  by  them. 

In  virtually  the  last  of  his  magnificent 
speeches  he  gave  to  the  world  he  said:  "For 
all  our  desperate  dangers  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill  that  'God 
has  despaired  of  His  children."  " 

Wherefore,  then,  are  we  now  to  falter  and 
be  faint  of  heart.  We  have  lost  a  friend; 
but  all  the  world  has  lost  one.  And  that 
friend  has  left  us  In  the  fullness  of  his 
powers  and  secure  In  what  he  must  have 
known  to  be  a  farflung  respect  and  affec- 
tion. 

He  died  as  he  would  have  wished,  engaged 
in  his  country's  business,  and  mankinds. 


I  From  the  Washington   (DC. »    Post, 

July  18,  19651 
He  Never  Learned  To  Hide  Hls  Soul 
"We  shall  not  come  again 
We  never  shall  come  back   agajn 
But  over  us  all,  over  us  all. 
Over  us  all  is — something." 

— Thomas  Wolff. 
(By  Richard  N.  Goodwin) 
Twice  he  had  come  as  close  as  a  man  could 
come  to  leadership  of  the  American  Nation. 
Yet  no  one  noticed  as,  for  a  moment.  Adlai 
Stevenson  looked  toward  the  caped  statue  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  walked  a  few  hundred 
yards,  grasped  the  thin  steel  columns  of  a 
sidewalk  railing,  and  died. 

Questions  of  man's  survival,  of  war,  and  d 
human  progress  had  very  nearly  rested  on 
the  qualities  of  his  personal  mind  and  will 
The  destiny  of  every  man  and  woman  he 
passed  that  afternoon  was  almost  placed  u. 
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bis  hand.    Yet  no  one  cheered  or  waved  or 
even  turned  to  stare. 

For  he  had  escaped  power.  And  for  a 
politician,  power  is  the  tool  which  etches 
out  one  man's  figure  from  among  his  com- 
panions. 

impressive  qualities 

Would  he  have  been  a  good  leader  of  his 
country,  or  a  great  one?  We  will  never  know. 
Many  deny  It.  And  they  give  reasons  which 
start  to  persuade,  until  we  remember  that 
they — or  their  covmterparts  in  other  years — 
had  said  the  same  of  past  leaders  such  as 
John  Kennedy  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and, 
most  violently,  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  fact  is  no  man  who  has  not  been  Pres- 
ident can  stirvive  analysis  of  his  capacity  for 
the  task.  Nor  can  we  predict  his  qualities 
until  they  pass  through  the  purification  of 
power  and  responsibility.  We  do  know  he 
had  more  promise  than  most.  We  do  know 
the  impressive  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit 
his  career  permitted  him  to  reveal.  We  also 
know  he  was  ambitious.  For  you  do  not  run 
for  President  unless  your  ambitions  are 
greater  than  those  of  other  men. 

Was  that  ambition  tinged  with  self  doubt? 
It  is  for  every  man  except  the  very  dangerous. 
Did  he  have  the  cotirage  of  decision?  His 
own  words,  public  and  in  private  conversa- 
tion, cloud  Judgment.  But  perhaps  they 
only  mask  the  fact  that  never  in  his  public 
Ufe  did  he  fall  to  decide  when  it  was  time  to 
decide;  except  In  1960  when  the  shameful 
prospect  of  leading  his  party  to  a  third  defeat 
postponed  Judgment  beyond  the  reach  of 
action. 

Where  public  issues  were  concerned  he 
spoke — on  the  platform  and  in  the  meeting 
room — with  a  clarity  of  conviction  few  had 
courage  to  match.  And  on  this  question  the 
Judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  is  dis- 
flgvu-ed  by  the  tortured  musings  of  a  man 
who  had  never  quite  learned  the  trick  of 
hiding  his  soul;  whose  confidence  had  been 
twisted  and  battered  by  defeat  and  by  the 
indifference  and  contempt  of  lesser  men, 
which  finally  killed  him. 

He  was  not,  as  some  have  said,  marked  by 
fate  or  failure.  He  was  the  victim  of  less 
mystical  forces:  bad  luck,  poor  timing,  un- 
fortunate issues,  a  party  too  long  in  office, 
and  an  opponent  who  could  not  be  defeated. 
Had  6  percent  of  American  voters  switched  to 
him  in  1952  then  all  the  hesitation  and  hu- 
mility would  today  be  regarded  as  the  sklllfxil 
genius  of  a  master  politician. 

So  we  do  not  know,  and  will  never  know, 
if  Adlal  Stevenson  would  have  been  a  good 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
must  be  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  so  many  who  had  desired  his  victory 
so  furiously  could  have  been  so  wrong. 

Great  men  of  affairs  are  either  kings  or 
prophets.  Very  few  are  both.  And  honor 
comes  more  reluctantly  to  prophets  because 
they  touch  us  more  deeply.  Adlal  Stevenson 
never  became  a  king,  but  he  was  a  prophet. 
I>eath  is  already  beginning  to  dissolve  the 
masks  of  public  fallvire  and  private  person- 
ality which  hide  that  recognition.  It  will 
become  clearer  aa  the  self -Justifying  com- 
mentaries of  those  who  scorned  him  in  life 
begin  to  fade. 

SEED    ON    UNPLOWED    GROUND 

I  knew  Adlai  Stevenson  as  a  colleague  in 
my  work  for  President  Kennedy  and,  more 
recently  for  President  Johnson.  Both  valued 
him  most  highly.  Both  had  worked  for  his 
election  to  the  office  which  they,  not  he,  were 
to  hold.  Both  knew,  as  others  did  not,  what 
it  took  to  bare  yourself — ambitions  and 
hopes — to  the  faithful,  the  indifferent  and 
the  hostile  alike. 

Many  others  in  Washington,  in  these  years, 
looked  at  him  with  a  certain  condescension. 
At  times,  thankfully  only  a  few  times,  my 
own  Instinct  was  submerged  in  the  need  to 
be  fashionable.  But  Adlai  Stevenson  will  be 
mourned     more     deeply     and     remembered 


longer  than  any  of  these.  It  is  not  that  mil- 
lions loved  >^'"^  and  millions  more  admired 
him.  It  Is  that  cloeeness  and  ambition,  envy 
and  rivalry  obscure  the  heart's  truth.  Yet 
that  Is  the  truth  that  finally  matters;  which 
selects  the  man  from  among  the  shadows, 
sadly  past  the  hour  when  recognition  might 
bring  personal  Joy. 

But  though  I  knew  him  and  admired  him. 
opposed  him  In  1960  and  occasionally  worked 
with  him  thereafter,  many  can  speak  far 
more  intimately  than  I. 

I  remember  best  the  Adlal  Stevenson  I 
never  knew,  when  the  world  was  young  and 
the  ringing  phrases  tumbled  like  the  sowers 
seed  on  the  unplowed  ground. 

In  the  fall  of  1952  I  was  a  senior  in  college 
in  Massachusetts.  John  Kennedy  was  a 
young  Congressman  I  had  never  met  now 
runnS|gfor  the  Senate.  And  Lyndon  John- 
sonwMthe  uncertainly  familiar  name  of  a 
Senator  from  Texas. 

But  Adlal  Stevenson  was  my  hero  and  my 
leader  and  my  candidate  for  President  of  th6 
United  States.  I  never  met  him  or  even  saw 
him  nor  had  I  read  the  carefuUy  crafted 
texts  of  his  speeches.  But  something  was 
in  the  air.  My  tiny  world  suddenly  seemed 
to  widen.  Events  and  the  course  of  history 
were  drifting  back  within  the  reach  of  a 
man's  skill  and  brains.  The  pursuit  of 
power,  and  its  use,  were  not  solely  the  object 
of  greed  and  "vaulting  ambition"  but  In- 
fused with  service  and  nobility  and  the  love 
of  others. 

It  wasn't  that  he  talked  sense  or  spoke  the 
truth  harshly.  It  was  the  more  profound 
act  of  telling  us — my  generation — what  we 
knew  but  didn't  realize.  He  revealed  a  world 
we  already  sensed  was  there,  bared  chal- 
lenges we  were  aching  to  undertake.  The 
words  were  the  words  of  sacrifice  but  the 
music  sang  of  meaning  and  purpose  to  a 
young  man. 

As  much  as  any,  he  was  the  end  of  post- 
war America  and  the  beginning  of  a  time 
still  nameless.  We  knew  and  stiU  repeated 
the  old  political  phrases  and  the  outworn 
battle  cries.  But  we  did  not  understand 
them  because  the  lines  had  been  drawn  in  a 
different  war,  and  It  was  not  our  war.  Now 
finally,  there  was  a  language  we  could  under- 
stand and  make  our  own. 

THE   ELEVATED   INTELLIGENCE 

Eight  dreary,  near-tragic  years  were  to 
pass  before  that  prophesy  was  to  be  fulfilled 
by  different  men.  It  is  hard  to  overstate  the 
extent  to  which  he  helped  shape  the  dialog, 
and  hence  the  purposes,  of  the  New  Frontier 
and  then  the  Great  Society.  He  dissolved 
the  old,  unserviceable  slmplicltiee  and  taught 
us  to  apply  to  the  world  the  complex  wis- 
dom we  have  used  so  triumphantly  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Nation:  We  could  seek  peace 
while  resisting  danger.  Everyone  who  was 
not  a  friend  was  not  an  enemy.  Agree- 
ment and  accommodation  could  come  from 
self-confidence  as  weU  as  fear.  By  helping 
others  we  could  strengthen  ourselves.  Par- 
ticular problems  could  be  resolved,  but  we 
mtist  learn  to  live  for  generations  with  a 
troubled  world.  The  contest  was  not  simply 
between  our  system  and  communism,  but 
between  those  who  found  security  In  do- 
minion and  those  who  found  it  in  a  world 
of  strong  and  dlv«-se  lands. 

And  all  these  principles,  and  many  mcn-e, 
he  suffused  with  another  welcome  and  shin- 
ing truth:  the  pursuit  of  national  self-in- 
terest was  not  inconsistent  with  the  desire 
for  Justice  and  dignity  and  well-being  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world — that  there  was 
no  basic  unresolvable  contradiction  between 
realistic  policies  and  high  Ideals. 

To  our  domestic  {nroblems  he  brought  the 
same  elevated  and  critical  Intdligence.  He 
told  us  o\u-  sights  were  too  low,  the  course 
we  had  charted  too  narrow.  In  every  area 
of  our  national  life  we  not  only  could  do 
more  than  we  were  doing  but  more  than  we 
thought.     And  he  taught  that  wealth  was 


not  excellence,  power  was  not  greatness,  the 
pursuit  of  abundance  was  not  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

After  he  spoke,  no  leader  of  his  party  nor 
the  dialogue  of  democracy  itself,  would  ever 
sound  the  same  again.  He  was  eloquent  and 
acclaimed  for  eloquence,  but  finally  It  was 
not  how  he  spoke  but  what  he  said  that 
mattered.  Others  would  bring  new  accents 
and  perhaps  even  greater  powers  to  leader- 
ship. But  It  had  all  begun  In  Springfield, 
111..  In  that  hopeful  dawn  year  of  1952. 
citizen -politician  created 

The  most  farslghted  policies  molder  and 
dissolve,  lose  content  and  direction,  in  the 
hands  of  the  mediocre  and  the  indifferent. 
The  Nation  rests  on  the  quality  of  Its  public 
men,  and  they  in  turn  are  shaped  by  the 
quality  of  American  politics.  Adlai  Steven- 
son brought  many  individuals  into  govern- 
ment who  have  enriched  the  administrations 
of  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son. But  this  is  the  least  of  it.  More  than 
any  man,  he  created  the  citizen-politician. 
He  told  an  entire  generation  there  was  roc»n 
for  intelligence  and  idealism  in  public  life, 
that  politics  was  not  Just  a  way  to  live  but 
a  way  to  live  greatly,  that  each  of  us  might 
share  in  the  passions  of  the  age. 

My  first  experience  In  national  politics  was 
in  an  over fio wing,  chaotic  room  of  the  vol- 
unteers for  Stevenson.  Many  thousands  had 
the  same  initiation.  Today,  the  cltlaens 
groups,  the  volunteers,  the  clubs  to  disctiss 
Issues  and  the  clubs  to  reform  politics,  are 
a  force  which  every  politician  must  con- 
front, and  which  the  best  will  welcome.. 
Thus,  he  changed  the  face  of  American 
politics;  enriching  the  democracy,  providing 
a  base  on  which  talent  could  aspire  to  pow- 
er, opening  a  gateway  to  public  life  through 
which  many  who  never  heard  his  voice  will 
someday  enter. 

All  these — ideas  and  men — are  contribu- 
tions to  be  remembered.  But  there  was 
something  more  to  Adlal  Stevenson,  a  quality 
that  resists  thought  and  language  cdike. 
For  none  of  this  explains  the  fierce  desire 
millions  brought  to  his  cause,  the  disap- 
pointed tears  of  many  who  never  knew  him. 
the  deep  impulse  which  could  make  ever  ex- 
perienced politicians  forget  c<Mnmltment  and 
interest  alike  to  be  at  his  side. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  this 
quality,  nor  the  last.  But  how  rare  it  is  In 
those  who  find  their  way  to  power. 

Part  of  it  was  in  his  lesson.  It  was  not  a 
new  lesson.  It  runs  like  a  vein  at  light 
throtigh  the  dark  history  of  the  race.  It 
suffuses  the  religion  and  beliefs  of  every  peo- 
ple. It  says  that  man  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  his  needs  and  desires  and  fears.  It  en- 
nobles those  who  look  beyond  their  own  in- 
terest to  great  principles.  It  acclaims,  not 
wealth  and  power,  but  the  charity  at  the 
spirit  and  the  reach  of  the  heart. 

love  felt  bt  millions 

This  is  what  he  wanted  for  the  American 
p>eople.  And  although  we  may  never  be  equal 
to  it,  many  loved  him  for  thinking  we  could. 

The  rest  was  the  man  himself.  You  didn't 
need  to  know  him  to  feel  it.  although  know- 
ing brought  confirmation.  Tliere  was  a 
gentleness,  a  ^aciousness  of  sensibility,  a 
love  which  in  unseen  ways  was  felt  by  mil- 
lions. He  could  laugh  and  be  cynical.  If  he 
reaa  theee  words  he  would  Jc*e  about  them, 
and  he  would  deride  this  writing  with  soft 
self-depreclatlon.  But  all  the  wonderful 
hxunor.  the  urbanity,  the  captioxisness  was. 
in  large  part,  a  mask  to  protect  himself 
from  a  world  which  so  easily  confused  hu- 
mility with  weakness,  sentiment  with  un- 
reality, amplitude  of  understanding  with 
failure  o€  will.  Many  who  met  him  were 
fooled.  Millions  who  never  met  him.  knew 
the  truth. 

"nils  Is  the  secret  of  today's  mourning  and 
to  his  place  in  the  play  of  passion  clothed 
In  fact  which  Is  history.    Pec^Ie  return  what 
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They  believe  in  the  man  who 
them  and  thus  made  them  be- 
tht^mselves.    They  love  the  man  who 
and  thus  let  them  love  them- 
tle  more.    They  honor  the  leader 
;hem  they  were  better  than  they 
in  so  doing,  made  it  so. 
often  been   compared  to  Hamlet, 
who  make  the  comparison  do  so 
metipbor  of   irresolution.     Hamlet  Is 
it  a  man  who  tries  to  understand 
for  certainty   before  he  strikes. 
:  do^  strike :  and  for  justice  loses  king- 
ife  while  the  election  lights  on  a 
valiant  captain. 
Judgment    must    echo    Shakespeare's 
the  new  king  stands  beside  Ham- 
saying: 


"Let  lout- 
Bear 
For  he 
To 


captains 
Hfmlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage: 
was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
prov'd  most  royally." 
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(by  Richard  Christiansen) 
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d^ath  of  Adlal  Stevenson  has  shaken 

I  never  knew  him,  I  never 

of  his  campaigns,  and   I  saw 

only  twice,  the  first  time  at  a 

rally  in  St.  Paul,  when  I  was 

row  of  the  auditorium  and  had  to 

to  make  sxu-e  he  actvially  was 

when  Harriet  Brickman.  our  of- 

( ame  In  here  Wednesday  morning 

I  heard  someone  say  Adlai  Steven- 

,"  I  dropped  my  work,  rushed  out 

newsroom   and   found   myself   necur 

cannot  get  over  it. 

my  first  political  hero.     I  remem- 

sprawled  out  on  our  living  room 

t  erf  tbe  television  set  that  summer 

1953   and   hearing  his   acceptance 

noblest  political  address  Tve  ever 

hit  me  with  thunderbolt  force. 

I  put  a  huge  "Madly  for  Adlai" 
a  wall  of  my  room  at  college,  I 
loudly   and   foolishly   in   many 
debate   and   I   had   regular   near 
battles  with   my  roommate,   who 
was  soft  and  fuzzy-minded.     On 
after  I  had  cast  my  first  presi- 
I  movimed,   I  mean   I   really 
when  his  defeat  came  so  quickly, 
n^onths  later,  when  he  was  traveling 
I  saw  his  plctxure  again  on  a  news- 
page,  and  I  felt  so  pleased  that 
around,  that  an  old  friend  had 
l^argotten. 

when  he  delivered   the  Godkin 

Harvard,  I  stood  in  line  in  the 

hours  (something  I  have  never 

or  since)   to  make  sure  I  got  a 

That  was  the  speech  in  which  he 

at>out  the  dangers  of  luxreason  and 

.  but  what  I  recollect  most  clearly 

be  first  made  a  litle  Joke  in  Latin 

s  of  the  world,  iinite,"  and 

lafighed  and  cheered  like  mad.  not 

because   it  was  so   terribly  witty, 

even  in  that  light  remark,  he 

want  to  make  us  feel  united  and 

and  important  in  this  world, 
remember  much  of  the  1956  cam- 
that  I  went  to  a  movie  on  elec- 
.  certain  that  he  was  going  to  lose 
nevertheless  when  the  elec- 
poeted  in  the  lobby  confirmed 
actually  was  losing. 

recall  very  strongly  a  little  TV 
in   February    1960,   when  he 
»nsldered  a  likely  three-time  can- 
group  of  reporters  jammed  around 
him    about    his    presidential 
he   predictably   dodged   all    the 
But  when  he  had  thanked  them 
out  to  meet  him,  and  just  as 
ready  to  leave,  he  said  to  them, 
disappointment  in  his  voice,  '^ou 
me  how  it  feels  to  have  paned 
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my  eOth  birthday."  They  asked  him  of 
course,  but  I  don't  know  what  he  answered, 
because  I  was  thinking  then  about  what  a 
remarkably  open,  giilleless  and  friendly  thing 
that  was  for  him  to  say. 

I  remember  other  things:  the  1960  con- 
vention, when  I  kept  hoping  for  the  im- 
possible miracle  of  popular  sentiment  that 
would  push,  him  over  Senator  Kennedy's 
pushbutton  machine;  the  scenes  In  the  U.N., 
when  the  old  eloquence  flared  up,  and  al- 
ways his  laugh,  which,  whenever  I  saw  and 
heard  it.  immediately  made  me  for  him  and 
with  him  all  over  again,  wherever  I  was  and 
whatever  I  was  doing. 

They  tell  me  that  his  defeats  were  all  for 
the  better,  because  he  probably  would  not 
have  made  a  good  President,  and  perhaps 
they  are  right,  for  I  always  believed  he  was 
a  gentle  and  honest  man,  and  maybe  that's 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  run  the  world  today. 

But  for  me  he  was  truly  a  leader.  Every 
time  he  spoke,  I  knew  he  was  speaking  to 
me,  telling  me  that  we  were  both  men  liv- 
ing in  a  challenging  age  and  that  it  was  our 
mission  and  privilege  as  God's  children  to 
help  create  a  just  and  peaceful  world  for 
aU. 

That's  what  he  was  saying  to  me  in  his  last 
speech:  "We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a 
little  spaceship,  dependent  on  its  vulner- 
able reserves  of  air  and  soil;  all  committed 
for  our  safety  to  its  security  and  peace;  pre- 
served from  annihilation  only  by  the  care, 
the  work,  and  I  will  say  the  love  we  give  our 
fragile  craft.  We  cannot  maintain  it — half 
fortunate,  half  miserable,  half  confident, 
half  despairing,  half  slave — to  the  ancient 
enemies  of  man — half  free  in  a  liberation  of 
resources  undreamed  of  until  this  day.  No 
craft,  no  crew  can  travel  safely  with  such 
vast  contradictions.  On  their  resolution  de- 
pends the  Exu-vival  of  un  all." 

I  read  those  words  over  again,  and  I  reallae 
quite  clearly  Uiat  his  death  is  a  terrible,  ter- 
rible personal  loss  to  me. 


USDA:  Consumer  Friend — USDA  Helps 
American  Hoasewives  Take  Advantage 
of  "Good  Buys"  in  Food 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NXBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
housewives  all  over  the  country  consult 
the  food  pages  of  newspapers — or  listen 
to  the  radio — to  find  out  what  foods  are 
a  "good  buy"  this  week.  I  cite  this  as  one 
of  the  popular  and  important — but  little 
known — services  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Through  its  plentiful  foods  program, 
USDA  has  for  many  years  been  supplying 
information  on  good  food  buys  to  the 
food  trade  and  the  news  media,  In  the 
interests  of  consumers,  business,  and 
fanners. 

Here  is  how  it  works. 

Each  month  commodity  specialists  in 
the  Department  collect  all  the  available 
Information  about  supplies  of  various 
foods — both  present  supplies  and  those 
projected  for  the  near  future.  Then  the 
Department  puts  out  a  list  of  foods  ex- 
pected to  be  in  especially  heavy  supply  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  This  Information  Is 
widely  published  through  the  cooperative 


efforts  of  all  parts  of  the  food  Industry 
and  the  news  media. 

Such  a  service  is  especially  valuable 
to  low-Income  families  and  those  who 
need  to  stretch  their  food  dollars  to  the 
limit.  But  it  also  helps  families  not  on 
a  strict  budget.  It  alerts  housewives  to 
foods  that  are  seasonally  plentiful  and 
at  their  best  in  quality. 

Parmei-s  and  the  food  trade  like  this 
service,  too.  By  stimulating  sales  of 
plentiful  foods,  it  helps  prevent  serious 
price  and  supply  troubles  that  would 
hurt  not  only  farmers  and  business  but 
in  the  long  run  consumers  as  well.  Rea- 
sonably stable  prices  help  everybody  ex- 
cept speculators.  Erratic  food  prices,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  niin  farmers,  imperil 
sound  competition  in  the  food  trade  and 
result  In  higher  prices  overall  for 
consumers. 

Sometimes  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
gets  into  particularly  serious  trouble. 
Then  the  USDA  pulls  out  all  the  stops 
in  Its  plentiful  foods  program  and  gives 
an  all-out  promotion.  This  was  done 
this  spring  when  many  egg  producers 
were  experiencing  great  price  difficulties. 
Consumers  responded  to  the  promotion. 
They  got  an  especially  good  buy  in  eggs 
for  a  couple  of  months.  Prices  to  pro- 
ducers have  now  Improved.  But  con- 
sumers are  still  getting  eggs  at  reasonable 
prices. 

I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  helping  American  housewives 
take  advantage  of  "good  buys"  in  food. 
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He  Was  a  New  Kind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  people  claim  some  sort  of  na- 
tional allegiance  and  a  large  number 
claim  no  nationality,  but  there  are  very 
few  men  who  tenaciously  hold  to  their 
national  citizenship  and  yet  hold  a  place 
within  the  hearts  of  all  the  world.  This 
aurora  has  come  to  be  called  world  citi- 
zenship. Adlai  Stevenson  was  such  a 
man,  far  ahead  of  his  times  and  yet  liv- 
ing and  actively  participating  within  the 
present. 

I  request  that  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jersey  Journal,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  be  included  In  the  Congressional 
Record  because  the  author,  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Eugene  Parrell,  points  up  Mr. 
Stevenson's  role  as  a  world  citizen  and 
his  contributions  as  such: 

Hx  Was  a  New  Kind 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  was  a  rare  kind  of  mnn. 
Who  else  could  warm  the  heart  of  the  world 
by  sitting  on  a  speaker's  platform  with  a 
hole  in  his  shoe  while  running  for  President? 
That  was  a  part  of  the  down-to-earth  man 
who  spoke  with  literary  beauty  about  things 
everyone  could  understand.  It  was  this 
quality  which  brought  him  a  greater  promi- 
nence In  defeat  than  many  men  achieve  in 
victory.    A  nation  which  would  not  accept 


bim  as  its  President  got  to  know  and  like 
him  well  enough  to  want  him  somewhere  In 
Its  service  all  the  time. 

And  so,  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  he  found  a  unique  role.  HJa  warm, 
humor-sprinkled  talk  could  charm  delegates. 
But  when  the  occasion  demanded,  he  could 
be  righteously  wrathful  with  aggressors  and 
obstructors  to  world  peace.  "Truly,"  aa 
President  Johnson  said,  "we  have  loet  a  great 
voice." 

We  also  have  lost  one  of  the  rare  men  of 
a  new  kind.  They  are  are  men  who  remain 
citizens  of  a  nation,  patriotic  as  the  most 
parochial  Foiirth  of  Jvdy  orator,  and  yet  are 
m  tune  with  the  whole  world.  The  United 
Nations  has  produced  the  few  the  world 
Imows  best  and  Adlal  Stevenson  properly  be- 
longed in  the  company  that  includes  Trygve 
Lie,  Dag  Hammarskjold  and  Ralph  Bunche — 
all  men  pointing  the  wcxld  along  a  new  path 
of  peacefvU  cooperation  toward  a  society  in 
which  the  many  individual  nations  also  are 
aware  of  their  collective  welfare. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  who  captured  the  Nation's 
Imagination  (if  not  its  votes)  with  his  un- 
forgettable acceptance  speech  when  nom- 
inated the  first  time,  kept  his  place  in  the 
public  eye  tlirough  Ills  great  performances 
at  the  United  Nations.  There  he  fought  for 
peace,  yet  never  once  could  be  accused  of 
appeasement  toward  aggressors.  There  he 
fought  for  world  order,  yet  never  once  could 
be  charged  with  failing  to  keep  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  paramount. 

His  death  fits  the  pattern.  En  route  home 
from  Switzerland  he  stopped  over  in  London. 
There  in  one  of  those  streets  lined  with  the 
cleanest,  neatest,  flat  buildings  in  all  the 
world,  he  collapsed  a  short  distance  from 
our  imposing  Cmbassy  facing  on  Grosvenor 
Square  where  the  heroic  statue  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  stands.  He  died,  a  busy  American 
on  the  go  for  world  peace,  respected  by  his 
countrymen  as  highly  as  any  man  who  ever 
did  win  the  office  he  sought  twice  without 
success. 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  eulogies, 
editorials,  and  comments  are  abundant 
with  praise  for  the  devoted  and  out- 
standing service  Adlai  Stevenson  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  He  gave  uivselflshly 
of  his  time  and  talent,  matched  by  few. 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
will  never  be  replaced — only  succeeded. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
include  a  fine  editorial  on  Mr.  Stevenson 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on  July  16,  1965: 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Whatever  their  political  Inclinations,  there 
are  few  Americans  who  failed  to  respect  and 
admire  the  ability  and  character,  the  brilliant 
mind  and  wit,  most  of  all  the  great  and  sensi- 
tive conscience,  of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  who 
died  suddenly  yesterday  In  Londqn. 

Respect  was  given  for  his  willingness  to 
serve  his  country  in  any  capacity  that  was 
asked  of  him.  In  recent  years  it  was  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  His  bril- 
liant mental  faculties  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  cold  war  foes  in  debate  and 
action.  His  ripostes  to  charges  of  "imperial- 
istic aggression"  and  other  accusations 
against  the  United  States  were  in  many  cases 
devastating. 


Politically,  hi£  career  was  both  rewarding 
and  frustrating.  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Illinois  in  1948  with  little  experience  in  the 
art,  science,  or  backroom  fencing  of  politics. 
Twice  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  twice  he  lost — in 
195^  and  1956.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  matched 
against  the  only  Republican  In  36  years  that 
the  Democrats  have  ixever  been  able  to  beat. 
He  may  have  been  disillusioned  but  never 
bitter.  It  hurt  too  much  to  laugh,  he  said, 
but  he  was  too  old  to  cry. 

Mr.  Stevenson  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
in  San  Francisco  in  1945  and  later  assumed 
the  role  of  UJ3.  delegate  to  the  first  General 
Assembly  in  London.  Immersed  as  he  was  in 
the  history  of  the  organization  and — sup- 
ported by  eloquence  and  wit — ^he  was  an  able 
representative  of  his  country  in  that  body 
when  President  Kennedy  appointed  him  to 
head  the  vast  American  Embassy  there.  He 
fulfilled  the  ambassadorial  function  admi- 
rably. 

Mr.  Stevenson  used  his  sometimes  acid 
comments  on  events  and  situations  to  deflate 
opponents,  whoever  they  were,  and  he  ren- 
dered great  service  to  his  country  in  many 
capacities.  The  sudden  extinguishment  of  his 
career  is  like  a  light  going  olT  on  the  world 
stage.  He  was  a  presence  in  our  midst  who 
will  be  greatly  missed,  not  only  by  those  who 
numbered  themselves  among 'his  loyal  and 
devoted  political  followers,  but  by  all  Ameri- 
cans who  respect  the  too  rare  qimllties  of 
mind  and  conscience,  of  civilized  wit  and 
sophistication,  that  he  epitomized  in  Ameri- 
can public  life.  And  it  may  be  that  the 
best  heritage  of  all  those  he  left  his  cotmtry- 
men  was  the  esteem  in  which  he,  as  Amer- 
ica's spokesman,  was  held  by  literate  people 
throughout  the  world. 


Adlai  Stevenson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JSaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  most  perceptive,  pix>bing  commen- 
taries on  the  death  of  Ambassador  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  Is  the  following  column  by 
Walter  Lippmann  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  In  raising  questions 
about  the  America  and  Americans  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  he  reminds  us  once 
again  of  the  deep  significance  of  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson's  life  and  legacy : 
Adlai  Stevewson 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

We  must  wonder  whether  we  have  buried 
with  Adlai  Stevenson  some  element  of  the 
pronUse  of  American  life.  For  in  this  gen- 
eration he  has  stood  apart,  not  only  for  his 
deeds  and  his  words  and  his  wit  and  his 
lovableness,  but  as  somehow  a  living  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  American  that  Americans 
themselves,  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
would  like  to  think  that  Americans  are. 

He  was  not  a  common  man  or  a  typical 
American  of  our  times  or.  Indeed,  of  any 
other  time.  But  he  evoked  for  us  the  mystic 
chords  of  memory  because  he  touched  again 
"the  l>etter  angels  of  our  nature."  Prom 
Lincoln  to  Adlal  Stevenson  the  heritage  is 
direct  and  unbroken,  a  family  tradition 
which  began  with  his  great-grandfather. 
Like  Lincoln,  he  made  men  feel  what  this 
Nation  had  to  be  If  the  American  experiment 
was  to  suoceed.  Like  Lincoln,  he  was  what 
the  prairies  and  the  New  World  had  made  of 
the  educated  Englishmen  who  led  this  coun- 
try in  the  18th  century. 


This  Lincolnian  American  is,  as  compared 
with  Washington  or  Jefferson,  the  first  au- 
thentic American,  the  new  man  of  the  New 
World.  Before  Lincoln,  the  distinguished 
Americans  were  transplanted  Englishmen. 
Since  Lincoln,  there  has  existed  the  idea  of 
a  special  American  tjrpe  which  is  excellent 
and  admirable  and  holds  the  promise  of  a 
better  human  future.  Adlai  Stevenson  was 
a  rare,  perhaps  a  late-blooming,  example  of 
such  an  American.  He  was  admired  by  the 
discerning  all  over  the  world  and  greatly 
loved.  An  essential  ingredient  of  the  admi-  " 
ration  and  the  love  was  the  knowledge  that 
only  America  could  have  produced  him,  and 
that  this  revealed  what  America  really  was. 

The  question  is  now  whether  this  country 
is  stlU  devoted  to  the  American  idea  which 
he  embodied.  No  one  supposes,  of  course. 
that  the  country  can  be  filled  with  Steven - 
sons  any  more  than  a  himdred  years  ago  it 
was  filled  with  Lincolns,  any  more  than 
Britain  is  filled  ?rtth  Churchllls.  It  is  only 
occasionally  and  for  a  while  that  nations  are 
represented  by  their  greatest  men.  The 
question  is  whether  in  our  critical  moments 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature  respond  to 
our  authentic  ideals. 

For  there  is  abroad  in  this  land  today  a 
very  different  spirit  contending  for  the  soul 
of  our  people.  The  original  American  has 
had  for  a  central  idea,  as  Lincoln  said  at 
Gettysburg,  that  America  was  an  experiment 
of  consequence  to  all  mankind  and  that, 
primarily,  the  infiuence  of  America  was  its 
example.  The  new  spirit  among  us  is  im- 
perious and  assumes  that  our  influence  is 
measured  by  our  money  and  our  power. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  spirits  has 
appeared  and  reappes^d  throughout  our 
history.  But  with  the  toormous  and  sudden 
increase  of  our  power  and  wealth,  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  struggle  for  the  American 
soul  has  become  fierce.  It  is  the  uncertainty 
as  to  which  spirit  wiU  prevail  that  divides, 
more  than  tactics  or  manners  or  policy,  the 
American  people  among  themselves  and  from 
the  world  around  us, 

Adlai  Stevenson's  enemies  were  not  men 
whom  he  had  injured.  He  injured  no  man. 
His  enemies  were  men  who  recognized  that 
he  did  not  share  and  was  a  living  reproach 
to  the  new  imperiousness  of  oar  power  and 
wealth,  that  he  was  a  deeply  established 
American  who  had  no  part  In  the  arrogance  ' 
of  the  newly  rich  and  the  newly  powerful 
and  the  newly  arrived.  His  very  presence 
made  them  uncomfortable,  even  abashed,  all 
the  more  because  he  was  so  witty  when  they 
were  so  hot,  so  elegant  when  they  were  mak- 
ing a  spectacle  of  themselves. 

Shall  we  see  his  like  again?  Or  was  he 
the  last  of  his  noble  breed?  On  this  ques- 
tion hangs  the  American  future.  On  one 
course  we  shall  plunge  ourselves  into  the 
making  of  a  ramshackle  empire  in  an  era 
when  no  empire  can  long  survive,  and  we 
shaU  wave  the  flag  to  cover  our  spiritual 
nakedness. 

Or,  we  shall,  as  Adlal  Stevenson  would 
have  done,  remain  true  to  our  original  loyalty, 
and  transcending  assert! veness,  vulgar  am- 
bition, and  the  seductions  of  power,  we  shall 
make  this  country  not  only  great  and  free 
bu*  at  peace  with  its  own  conscience. 


The  Statue  of  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    n)AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  196S 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.     Mr.  ^jeaker. 
America  was  colonized  by  people  seeking 
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Uberty. 
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freedom. 
New  York 
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^nd.  having  landed  here  and 
established  that  freedom  for 
themselv<  s.  they  offered  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  work  , 
In  Oct*  ber  of  1886  a  sjrmbol  of  that 
he  Statue  of  Liberty,  arose  in 
Harbor  and  has  quickened  the 
of  millions  of  -immigrants — 
and  homeward  boimd  Americans — ever 
since. 

July  Issue  of  Mainliner,  pub- 
United  Airlines,  is  an  excellent 
story  on  t  he  Statue  of  Liberty — "La  Llb- 
erte  Ecliirant  Le  Monde" — which  I 
to  my  colleagues  as  restating 
the  principles  which  have  made  the 
United  St  ates  the  hope  of  the  world. 
The  stc  ry  follows: 

She  U  I  1  years  old  now — but  the  years 
have  been  kind.  She  stands  erect  and  un- 
bowed.    ^  1th  untiring  constancy  she  beclc- 
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ons  with 


her  Ughted   torch   the   hcmeless, 


the  hopcfi  1,  the  oppressed  of  the  world.  On 
her  Island  pedestal  she  Is  a  welcoming  sym- 
bol of  the   greatest  dream  of  nuin — liberty. 

How  ma  ay  hearts  have  gladdened  at  the 
sight  ot  h  T?  How  many  millions  have  felt 
their  prayi  ts  answered  upon  arriving  In  her 
presence?  How  many  refugees  have  felt 
secure  at  passing  behind  the  fcrfds  of  her 
robes?  Tc  millions  of  Immigrants  she  repre- 
sents a  ne  IT  beginning — her  torch  the  flame 
of  opportv  olty. 

Perhaps  it  Is  fitting  that  she,  too.  is  an 
Immigrant  Bom  In  Paris  in  1884.  she  was 
named  "U ,  Llberte  Eclalrant  Le  Uonde."  A 
gift  of  the  people  of  Prance  she  came  to  this 
country  a  >  an  early  age  and  assiimed  her 
vlgU  in  N<w  York  Harbor  in  October  1886. 
Her  ereato  ;  Atigustc  Bartholdl.  chose  the  site 
with  the  thought  of  "Uberty  enlightening 
the  world.  '  Designed  to  celebrate  American 
Uberty  anc  the  friendship  of  two  nations,  she 
became  a  i  ymbol  of  h(^>e  to  people  the  world 
over. 

The  Am  !rlcan  people  Immediately  short- 
ened and  ingUclzed  her  name  and  accepted 
her  into  1  heir  hearts.  Tens  of  thousands 
visit  her  ( >n  her  Island  each  year.  There, 
high  abOTi  the  waters  of  the  bay,  the  pano- 
rama of  &  etropolitan  New  York  unfolds  in 
unparallel(  <1  splendor.  There  the  visitor  can 
follow  her  gaze  seaward  In  search  of  Incom- 
ing ships.  To  others  she  seems  to  wave  a 
bon  voyaj  e  with  best  wishes  for  a  safe 
return. 

Her  dim  inslons  are  awe  Inspiring.  Stand- 
ing oa  bei  150-foot  pedestal,  she  towers  yet 
another  IS  )  feet  to  become  a  significant  part 
of  the  N  w  Tork  skyline.  Her  skeleton 
framework  designed  by  GiistaTe  EUTel.  sup- 
ports socn !  200  tons  of  copper  and  steel. 
The  tablet  Inscribed  July  4.  1T76,  which  she 
h(^ds  in  hi  T  left  hand  measures  an  Immense 
23  feet.     I  ererything  about  her  is  colossal. 

And  yet  perhaps  it  Is  the  distant  view 
which  seU  her  in  the  proper  perspective. 
Watch  he:  someday  from  the  deck  erf  an 
Inbound  si  Jp  or  from  the  window  of  a  circl- 
ing Jet  air;  Iner.  Or  stop  someday  Ln  Battery 
Parte  In  L  swer  Manhattan  and  watch  her 
across  the  bay.  See  her  In  the  fullness  her 
creator  U  tended.  Gracious,  proud,  and 
radiant,  s  le  stands  amid  the  fruits  erf  a 
society  fou  nded  In  ber  name. 

But  if  A:  nericans  have  adopted  her  as  their 
own.  It  is  :heir  hope  and  dretun  that  some- 
ilay  she  w  11  embrace  aU  mankind.  In  ber 
name  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  are 
being  rep4  3,ted  today  in  all  comers  of  the 
world. 

We  hav< 
the  deeds  i 
Is  oxir  onl; 
tlvatlng  Id  talM 
sheU  of  c(  pper 
say.  But  1 
herself  fh< 
is  Uberty. 


many  memorials  Immortalizing 
our  Founding  Fathers.  Tet  she 
nat|pnal  monument  to  the  mo- 
they  so  cherished.  "An  empty 
and  steel,"  the  realists  will 
no  heart  beats  within  her,  she  Is 
heartbeat  of  America.     For  she 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   AtABAKA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 196S 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  located  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama,  which  I  rep- 
resent, is  one  of  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing educational  institutions.  I  feel  that 
the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  be  interested  in  reviewing  the 
following  historical  and  organizational 
information  on  Spring  Hill  College: 
Spring  Hhj.  Coixegk 

Spring  Hill  College,  having  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Alabama  and  the  third  oldest 
Catholic  boarding  college  in  the  United 
States,  was  founded  on  its  present  site  In 
Mobile  on  May  1,  1830.  Bishop  Michael  Por- 
tier,  founder  of  this  outstanding  liberal  arts 
college,  was  granted  the  State  charter  In 
1838.  Since  1847  when  the  fathers  of  Lyons 
Province  In  Prance  were  asked  to  assume 
operation  of  the  college.  Spring  Hill  has 
continued  under  Jesuit  administration. 

Spring  Hill  College  has  been  tempered  by 
the  storms  and  tests  of  time.  In  1861,  while 
Alabama  troops  trained  for  battle.  Spring 
Hill  CoUege  continued  to  train  men  in  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.  Refusing  to  concede 
its  educational  responsibilities  to  the  hys- 
teria of  emotions.  Spring  HUl  College  main- 
tained regular  classes  throughout  the  CivU 
War.  Spring  Hill  survived  the  war  only  to 
fall  victim  to  a  destructive  fire  in  1869 
which  destroyed  the  main  building  of  the 
campus.  This  interruption  lasted  only  as 
long  as  it  took  ths  students  and  faculty 
to  move  to  St.  Charles  College  in  Grand 
Coteau.  La.  Undaunted  by  thi*  misfortxine. 
Bishop  John  Quinlan  and  other  benefactors 
reopened  the  Mobile  college  within  the  same 
year. 

As  enrollment  steadily  increased,  Quin- 
lan Hall,  St.  Joseph  Chapel.  Byrne  Memorial 
Library  and  Mobile  Hall  were  erected.  Sub- 
sequent additions  Include  a  physics  and 
chemistry  building,  a  men's  dormitory,  and 
a  women's  dormitory. 

In  1963,  Spring  Hill  College  had  a  total 
enrollmenrt  of  approximately  1,500  students. 
Supervising  this  large  student  body  were  113 
members  of  the  facility  and  administrative 
staff.  Of  these  leaders,  55  were  priests,  2 
were  brothers,  and  58  were  lay  teachers. 
They  held  26  doctoral.  8  professional,  and 
53  nuister's  degrees.  The  college  is  gov- 
erned by  a  president  who  is  appointed  by  the 
general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  president  is  the  re- 
ligious superior  of  the  Jesuit  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  ex  offlclo  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  president's  advisory 
councU  consists  of  businessmen  who  advise 
In  legal  and  flj:ianclal  matters.  Adminis- 
trative ofllcers  include  a  president,  the  dean 
of  the  college,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  dean 
of  students,  assistant  dean  and  director  of 
the  evening  division,  director  of  the  sum.mer 
session,  and  the  registrar. 

The  financial  obligations  of  Spring  HIU 
are  met  primarily  by  the  income  from  stu- 
dent tuition.  Tuition  covers  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  student's  education. 
The  remaining  balance  is  met  by  Income 
from  a  small  endowment,  gifts  from  alumni, 
and  benefactors,  and  by  contributed  services 
of  the  Jesuit  faculty. 

In  the  tradition  of  a  liberal  arts  ciurlcu- 
lum,  Spring  Hill  offers  courses  in  philosophy, 
theology,  literature,  history,  and  torelga  lan- 


guages. A  major  program  may  be  chosen 
from  any  of  25  fields  of  advanced  study  of- 
fered by  the  10  departments  of  Instruction. 
^rlng  Hill  offers  courses  leading  to  the  B.A. 
or  BJS.  degrees  with  majors  in  accounting; 
the  Uberal,  and  fine  arts;  natiu-al,  political, 
and  social  sciences;  business  administration; 
elementary  and  secondary  education;  indus- 
trial management;  mathematics;  medical 
technology;  psychology;  and  modern  lan- 
guages. The  M.A.  In  phUosophy  Is  conferred 
on  Jesuit  seminarians.  Preprofessional  pro- 
grams Include  dentistry,  medicine,  law,  and 
basic  engineering. 

Among  the  college  faculties  are  95,000 
volumes  In  Byrne  Memorial  Library  and  25,- 
000  volumes  each  in  the  Grand  Coteau  Li- 
brary and  the  Jesuit  house  of  studies,  as  well 
as  816  annually  received  periodicals.  There 
is  a  seismograph  center,  one  of  a  chain  of 
stations  operated  throughout  the  world  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

The  college  is  an  accredited  member  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  and  is  certified  by  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Education  for 
training  primary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. It  is  approved  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  holds  memberships  in  vari- 
ous educational  associations.  Including  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges.  American 
CoimcU  on  Education,  and  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association. 

Spring  Hill  College  is  truly  a  part  of  the 
real  Alabama  story. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  as  citizens  of  a  truly  free  nation 
l>ause  to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Throughout  our  Nation,  this  week  is 
marked  by  ceremonies,  statements  by 
many  State  and  local  c^cials,  official 
State  proclamations,  and  the  annual 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  add  up  to  a  total  national 
observance  that  Is  indeed  great  in  scope 
and  encouraging  In  comprehension. 
That  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  thus 
made  more  aware  of  the  sad  circum- 
stances of  these  captive  nations  is  a  re- 
sult that  should  please  us  in  the  Con- 
gress of  this  great  Nation  and  the  peoples 
of  both  the  free  world  and  the  captive 
nations.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
caution  the  leaders  of  those  nations  striv- 
ing for  world  domination  that  they  are 
encountering  a  dedication  to  freedom,  an 
understanding  of  their  insidious  meth- 
ods, and  a  resistance  to  tyranny  that  will 
prove  ever  greater. 

The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  have 
been  victims  of  an  imperialism  that  has 
■panned  a  period  of  some  45  years.  In 
this  time,  we  have  seen  the  leaders  of  this 
lm.perialism  change,  we  have  heard  vari- 
ous refutals  and  alterations  of  ideology 
and  dognui,  methods  and  means,  yet  the 
ultimate  goed  of  these  haters  of  freedom 
has  remained  unchanged.  That  their 
subtle  nets  have  reached  out  Into  much 
of  the  world,  causing  unrest,  strife,  and 
bloodshed,  and  that  their  overt  militai-y 
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gestures  and  occupations  have  resulted 
In  captivity  and  misery  for  many  of  the 
world's  peoples,  we  are  well  aware.  Yet, 
we  are  fortunate  that  the  scope  of  the 
interest  aroused  by  and  the  activities 
carried  on  In  conjunction  with  Captive 
Nations  Week  have  so  successfully  in- 
creased our  awareness  of  the  plight  of 
these  nations  and  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  we  face.  An  educated  public, 
fully  aware  of  the  Intentions  of  the  In- 
ternational menace  we-are  dedicated  to 
resisting,  with  such  examples  of  gross, 
ugly  imperialism  and  tyranny  before 
them,  cannot  but  be  better  equipped  to 
Insure  the  ultimate  victory  of  freedom, 
truth,  and  peace. 

We  have,  Indeed,  been  given  scHne  great 
and  inspiring  examples  of  the  strength 
of  mankind's  dedication  to  freedom  by 
the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations.  We  share  in  their  dedication  to 
this  most  basic  right  of  man,  and  we 
honor  them  for  their  long  fight  against 
t3rranny  and  the  many  sufferings  and 
privations  that  they  have  undergone. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  time  for  us 
to  offer  to  these  peoples,  wherever  they 
may  be  throughout  the  world,  our  assur- 
ances of  understanding  and  our  sincere 
hopes  for  a  future  of  true  freedom  for  all 
nen. 


What  Abont  Section  14(b)  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   m&BO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  move  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  a  most  controversial 
issue,  involving  as  it  does  the  question 
of  whether  or  not-  union  membership 
shall  be  made  compulsory  across  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  my  belief  that  compulsory 
unionism  is  not  a  right — it  is  a  privilege 
which  Is  currently  granted  to  unions  by 
a  majority  of  the  States.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port either  the  retention  of  this  specific 
section  or  other  legislation  which  will 
protect  the  rights  of  the  worker,  the 
union,  and  the  State. 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution — the  last  portion  of  the  so- 
called  Bill  of  Rights — very  simply  states: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Clearly,  although  the  intent  of  the 
10th  amendment  has  been  eroded  over 
the  years  by  actions  of  all  three  branches 
of  our  Federal  Government,  this  amend- 
ment spells  out  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  several 
States.  It  enables  the  States  to  enact 
legislation  best  suited  to  that  State's 
needs,  provided  such  laws  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  or  with  Fed- 
eral statutes.  And  it  also  limits  Federal 
jurisdiction  to  certain,  specified  areas. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  is  unique 
among  legislative  enactments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  In  that  it  clearly  restates 


the  principle  o{  the  10th  amendmenL 
Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  states: 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  appUcatlon  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  State  or  territory — 

And  I  emphasize — 
In  which  such  execution  or  application  Is 
prohibited  by  State  or  territorial  law. 

Speaking  in  the  UJ3.  Senate  on  June 
6,  1947,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft. 
coauthor  of  the  act,  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  section  14(b) : 

Many  States  have  enacted  laws  or  adopted 
constitutional  provisions  to  make  all  forms 
of  compulsory  unionism  illegal.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  deprive  the  States  of 
that  power. 

The  right  of  States  to  prohibit  com- 
pulsory union  membership  has  been 
challenged  repeatedly,  but  that  right  has 
been  upheld  consistently  by  the  judi- 
ciary— including  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

IWneteen  States  have  laws  prohibiting 
compulsory  unionism — laws  wWch  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  would  wipe  off  the  books. 
Proponents  of  r^eal  would  scream  to  the 
high  heavens  If  Congress  attempted  to 
pass  legislation  forcing  the  other  31 
States  under  right  to  work.  These  ad- 
vocates of  repeal  would  invoke  States 
rights — which  they  deny  here — and  at- 
tempt to  use  the  Constitution  and  all 
other  arguments  they  could  muster  to 
uphold  the  31  States — yet  they  would 
deny  this  same  protection  to  the  19 
States  that  have  right-to-work  laws. 

No  name  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  Is  more  revered 
than  that  of  Samuel  Gompers,  whose  sin- 
cere concern  and  efforts  for  the  welfare 
of  the  worker  caused  him  to  become  the 
father  of  unionism  in  this  country,  and 
to  gain  renown  as  one  of  our  greatest 
humanitarians. 

But  now  those  who  enjoy  positions  of 
leadership  In  the  great  movement  he 
founded  disregard  his  advice  and  con- 
cern for  the  worker,  and,  apparently, 
there  are  even  certain  forces  determined 
to  expunge  some  of  his  statements  from 
the  record. 

At  page  132  of  the  1925  edition  of 
Gomper's  autobiogi'aphy  he  wrote: 

I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  hiiman  liberty,  the  principle  of  vol- 
untarism. No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come 
from  compulsion.  If  we  seek  to  force,  we 
but  tear  apart  thai,  which,  united,  is  in- 
vincible. •  •  •  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
livelihood  for  his  family  because  of  employ- 
ment conditional  upon  membership  in  any 
union. 

These  statements  by  Gompers  were 
completely  deleted  in  the  1957  edition  of 
the  same  book. 

Section  14(b)  Is  the  greatest  protec- 
tion of  basic  rights  that  a  worker  has. 
In  States  having  right-to-work  laws  the 
imion  leaders  are,  of  necessity,  more  re- 
SF)onsive  to  the  desires  of  the  union  mem- 
bership. They  must  make  their  unions 
attractive  in  order  to  gain  and  hold 
membership.  The  same  holds  true  in  a 
non-right-to-work  State  which  could 
enact  such  a  law  should  labor  abuses 
create  an  intolerable  situation. 

Again,  I  believe  grave  constitutional 
questions  would  be  raised  by  repeal  of 
14(b)  as  previously  listed  in  the  instance 


oi  the  10th  amendment  In  addition  the 
first  amendment,  among  other  things, 
gusu*antee8  to  every  American  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly. In  compulsory  unionism  neither 
can  be  guaranteed.  In  this  connection, 
I  believe  it  is  extremely  interesting  to 
Bote  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  which  the  United  States  and 
top  labor  leaders  have  ascribed,  also  up- 
holds the  "right  to  freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly  and  association."  Those  words 
are  contained  in  section  1,  article  XX. 
of  the  charter.  Section  2  of  article  XX 
states: 

No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to  an 
assoolation. 

On  December  10, 1918,  speaJcing  before 
ttie  Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  Samuel 
Gompers  said: 

There  may  be  here  and  there  a  worker 
who  for  certain  reasons  unexplainable  to  us 
does  not  join  a  union  of  labor.  This  Is  his 
right  no  matter  how  morally  wrong  he  may 
be.  It  Is  his  legal  right  and  no  one  can  or 
dare  question  his  exercise  of  that  legal  right. 

I  have  received  communications  frcMn 
a  number  of  individuals  and  reUgious 
groups  protesting  the  move  to  compel 
union  membership.  Some  are  in  owx>si- 
tion  because  of  the  deprivation  of  the 
freedom  to  choose,  others  because  per- 
sonal convictions  prevent  their  joining 
a  labor  union  at  all;  a  situation  that 
would  force  many  to  seek  another  means 
of  livelihood.  We  recognize  the  right  of 
the  conscientious  objector  In  our  mili- 
tary service — surely,  we  can  do  no  less 
in  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  to  join 
a  union. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  a  significant 
number  of  the  proponents  of  repeal  of 
14(b)  are  extremely  active  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  demanding  the  expansion 
of  cei-tain  rights  to  all  while  at  the  samie 
time  refusing  to  recognizQ  the  right  to 
be  gainfully  employed  and  to  support 
one's  family,  which  is  the  highest  civil 
right  of  all.  The  repeal  of  14(b)  is  equal 
to  the  imposition  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude which  is  prohibited  by  the  13th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  Honorable  James  P.  Byrnes, 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Secretary 
of  State  and  Govmor  once  said:  , 

A  worklngman  must  have  the  right  to 
Join  a  labor  union.  It  is  equally  importai  t 
that  a  worker  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  join 
a  union  and  no  government  or  union  should 
have  the  rlglit  to  force  h;:n  to  Join  In  rei^T 
to  get  a  Job. 

My  position  is  not  aniiunion,  it  ii>  pio- 
Constitution.  The  worklngham  must  be 
protected.  We  cannot — we  must  not — 
allow  the  basic  rights  .cruai-anteed  to  each 
and  every  American  under  that  Con.«ti- 
tution  to  be  destroyed. 


^  Hon.  T.  Ashton  Thompson 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.    CLARK.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    was 
Shocked  when  I  leam^  of  the  imtimely 
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Labeliag  and  Advertising 
Act 


or   CAI.irORNIA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  July  20, 1965 


New  York  Times  article  and 
Post  editorial  set  forth 
reasons  as  to  why  the  President 
^eto    S.    559.      The    legislation 
the    health    of    American 
and  threatens  the  inde- 
of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
crucial  aspect  of  S.  559  is  that  it 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
from  requiring  a  health  haz- 
In    cigarette    advertising. 
!  how  that  4,000  to  5,000  young- 
smoking  every  day.     Based 
rends,  1  million  youngsters  now 
will  die  prematurely  of  lung 
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cigarette   industry   will  success- 
above  public  regulation  if 
signed  into  law.    That  is  cer- 
candid  view  of  some  advertis- 
ageilcies  with  cigarette  accounts: 
Advertl  iLng    agencies    with    dgarette    ac- 
ge  nerally  thought  they  goi  off  pretty 
phe  bill  Oongrees  sent  to  the  Presl- 
a  health  warning  on  cigarette 


doesnt   mean   a   damn    thing." 
ray  one  agency  spokesman  put  it. 
took  the  cigarette  Industry  off  the 
[naking  the  bill  meaningless  " 
thing  you  learn  abo\it  labels  In 
one  agency  executive    cora- 
ls that  people  don't  read  them." 


fl-st 
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more     than    jeopardizes    the 

5f    American    yoimgsters    who 

It  undermines  our  long  estab- 

i4dependent  regiilatory  agencies. 

Post  editorial  points  out 

issue  Involved. 


no  soirad  reason  for  excepting  this 

from    supervision    by    appro- 

ailthcffity.     11    every    new   discovery 

substances    that    are    menacing   the 

the  Nation  were  to  be  nullified  by 

the  baste  philosophy  behind  the 

Drug  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 

Co.nnmisslon  Act  could  be  undermined. 


[Prom  the  Kew  York  Times,  July  14,  19661 

Advertising  :  Soouf  ram  Cigarxttk  Label  Bnj. 

(By  Walter  Carlson) 

Where  ther«  were  smokes  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue yesterday,  there  really  wasnt  very  much 
fire.  Advertising  agencies  with  cigarette  ac- 
counts generally  thought  they  got  off  pretty 
easily  in  the  bill  Congress  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent requiring  a  health  warning  on  cigarette 
packages. 

This  reference  was  to  the  provision  of  the 
bill  that  would  bar  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission from  carrying  out,  at  least  until 
July  1,  1969,  plans  to  require  health  warnings 
on  cigarette  advertising. 

WORDING    OF    WARNING 

The  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
yesterday  requires  tliat  after  ne.xt  January  1 
all  cigarette  packages  bear  the  following 
warning : 

"Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  your  health." 

Some  Members  of  Congress  asserted  the 
warning  was  barely  a  whisper  and  worse 
than  no  bill  at  all. 

The  ad  men,  of  course,  did  not  go  that 
far,  although  they  doubted  generally  that 
the  warning  would  have  any  great  effect 
on  sales  of  cigarettes. 

"The  first  thing  you  learn  about  labels  in 
this  business,"  one  agency  executive  com- 
mented, "Is  that  people  don't  read  them." 

The  executive  said  he  found  a  "certain  ele- 
ment of  silliness  to  this  thing.  It  presiunes 
tliat  no  one  has  ever  read  an3rthlng  about 
this  •' 

IMPACT    ON    PUBLIC    DOUBLED 

"Tliis  issue."  he  added,  "has  t>een  so 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  in  public  that  I 
can't  believe  that  anyone's  mind  will  be 
changed  with  a  few  words  on  a  label." 

A  spokesman  for  a  major  tol>a,cco  company, 
liowever,  said  that  even  though  "on  one 
hand  you  might  tiilnk  it  won't  affect  Imsi- 
ness,  on  the  other  liand,  if  you're  In  the 
tobacco  Industry  and  see  such  a  label,  it's 
kind  of  frightening." 

"To  anyone  In  the  business,"  he  added 
for  emphasis,  "it's  not  anything  you  treat 
lightly." 

The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  spokesman 
for  the  Industry,  declined  to  comment  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

industry's  argument 

The  industry,  however,  has  maintained 
that  no  ooutlon  requirement  of  any  kind  Is 
necessary  on  the  ground  tiiat  a  direct  link 
between  smoking  and  cancer  has  not  been 
scientifically  established. 

Among  the  advertising  agency  officials  who 
were  willing  to  comment  on  the  bill — and 
many  declined — tills  aspect  was  not  dis- 
cussed. But  it  was  contended  that  warnings 
such  as  the  one  contained  In  this  bill  would 
ultimately  degrade  the  meaning  of  warn- 
ing labels. 

"You  jTist  can't  put  a  skull  and  crossbones 
on  everything  or  yellow  caution  lights  on 
every  street  corner,"  one  ad  man  said. 


[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Post,  July  16,  1965] 

VBIO    in    C^D£B 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  labeling  of  ciga- 
rettes, which  Congress  has  sent  to  the  Wiiite 
HoiLse,  is  ItselT  mislabeled.  It  would  be  more 
appropriately  called  a  bill  for  relief  of  the 
tobacco  industry.  Fcv  Its  effect  will  be  to 
revoke  an  order  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission requiring  a  warning  against  the 
health  hazards  of  cigarettes  in  advertising 
as  well  as  on  the  packages.  That  order  was 
to  becwne  effective  on  Jiily  1.  The  bill  which 
Congress  passed  would  postpone  the  effective 
date  so  far  as  advertising  Is  concerned  until 
J\ily  1,  1969. 

Representative  Moss  made  the  point  wlilch 
seems  to  us  most  vital  in  regard  to  warning 
the   public   about   the  dangers  of  smoking. 


The  mUd  caution  wlxich  Congress  would 
require  on  all  cigarette  packages  would  nec- 
essarily be  addressed  to  current  smokers 

the  men  and  women  who  are  already  hooked, 
as  the  Congressman  put  it.  His  major  con- 
cern was  for  the  warning  of  the  4,000  young 
people  who  start  smoking  every  day.  Instead 
of  requiring  an  effective  warning  to  these 
yovmg  consumers,  Congress  would  strip  the 
PTC  of  the  authority  it  now  has  to  require 
a  proper  relation  between  cigarette  pfomo- 
tlon  and  the  health  problem. 

In  these  circumstances  the  best  course 
would  t>e  for  President  Johnson  to  veto  the 
bin.  There  Is  no  sound  reason  for  except- 
ing this  one  industry  from  supervision  by 
appropriate  authority.  If  every  new  dis- 
covery about  substances  that  are  menacing 
the  health  of  the  Nation  were  to  be  nullified 
by  legislation,  the  basic  philosophy  beliind 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  could  be  undermined. 


Mr.  Richard  Wagner's  Address  to  the 
Plenary  Session  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  6  years,  Mr.  Richard  Wagner,  of 
Harrington.  HI.,  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  an  employers'  representative  to 
the  conferences  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  his  last  speech  before  this  body. 
Here,  he  answers  with  great  dignity  the 
verbal  attacks  upon  our  Nation  that  he 
has  listened  to  while  serving  as  a  dele- 
gate. In  this  speech.  Mr.  Wagner  gives 
an  excellent  defense  of  our  free  way  of 
life,  explaining  the  differences  between 
our  economic  system  and  the  Communist 
system  and  pointing  out  the  need  for 
a  factually  accurate  international  dia- 
log. Clearly,  he  has  shed  some  light 
on  the  troubled  International  scene. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address  bt  Richard  Wagner,  U.S.  Emplot- 

KRS'  Delegate  to  thx  49th  Session  6f  the 

IlfTERNATIONAL  IiABOB  ORGANIZATION  CON- 
FERENCE, Geneva,  Switzerland,  June  1965 
There  are  great  opportunities  for  construc- 
tive action  by  this  conference.  The  direc- 
tor-general's report  covers  in  excellent  form 
many  areas  of  Interest.  The  most  important 
of  these  are,  first,  how  to  develop  programs 
at  action  to  stimulate  economic  growth  all 
over  the  world  and  particularly  in  the  emerg- 
ing and  developing  nations.  Second,  the 
promotion  of  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  develop  skills,  both  managerial 
and  lalxjr,  which  must  be  adequate  if  eco- 
nomic growth  is  to  be  a  reality.  Third,  the 
necessity  for  the  improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment under  which  labor  lives  and  works 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  fully  intended  to 
spend  tiie  time  allotted  to  me  to  a  broad 
discussion  0(f  these  matters  In  which  all 
delegates  should  be  vitally  interested.  It 
has  Ijeen  my  privilege  over  most  of  the  past 
55  years  to  conduct  the  operation  of  an 
enterprise  which  with  its  own  capital  has 
been  engaged  in  creating  and  managiiig 
other  successful  enterprises. 
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These  have  added  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  my  cotmtry  and  have  created  thou- 
sands of  Job  opportunities  for  labor  and 
supervisory  operating  personnel.  These  en- 
terprises Include  construction,  shipping, 
manufacturing,  the  extractive  Industries, 
banking,  and  others.  Among  them  my  com- 
pany financed  and  built  the  longest  and  larg- 
est natural  gas  line  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  mention  these  matters  to  boast, 
but  rather  to  indicate  to  you  that,  based 
upon  these  experiences  and  under  proper 
conditions  here,  it  might  have  been  possible 
for  me  over  the  past  6  years  to  contribute 
more  constructively  to  your  deliberations. 

Whether  we  are  believed  or  not,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  U.S.  employers  have  a  positive 
desire  to  assist  In  every  way  possible  to 
bring  about  rapid  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress In  all  the  countries  that  have  so  little 
and  need  so  much. 

However,  beginning  in  1960,  I  have  sat  in 
tlilB  plenary  six  times  and  have  heard  my 
country  maligned  and  viciously  attacked  in 
parliamentary,  unparliamentary,  and  abu- 
sive language.  One  year  it  is  to  smear  \ib 
as  monopolists,  imperialists,  money-htmgry 
capitalistic  denyers  of  human  rights;  an- 
other year  as  colonialists,  neocolonialists 
(whatever  that  means) ;  then  we  are  charged 
with  giving  aid  to  other  nations  becaus* 
we  have  selfish  designs  upon  those  nations. 

The  millions  of  American  taxpayers  who 
have  contributed  over  $120  billion — I  repeat, 
over  $120  billion — for  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions have  reaped  no  special  advantages  for 
themselves,  but  have  acliieved  an  imbalance 
In  the  International  balance  of  payments  as 
&  result  of  this  largess  which  Is  of  consider- 
able concern. 

Now  we  are  accused  of  aggression  by  the 
very  masters  of  aggression.  We  have  not 
forgotten  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Estonia.  Him- 
gary,  Poland,  Tibet,  and  many  others.  Have 
you?  The  fact  is  that  every  year  we  have 
heard  the  party  line  repeatedly  incorporated 
in  practically  every  speech  made  by  repre- 
lentatlves  of  the  Soviet  Imperial  colonial 
empire  and  those  who  have  been  misled  or 
forced  into  Iwing  their  puppets. 

I  have  been  disturbed  and  upset  by  these 
speeches.  It  is  not  the  fact  tlmt  the  So- 
viets and  their  satellites  make  them  that  dis- 
tiirbs  me.  Prom  long  ILO  experience  I  real- 
ize that  the  Communist  world  is  on  the  de- 
fensive and  propaganda  is  its  effort  at  de- 
structive achievement. 

To  succeed,  communism  l>elieves  it  must 
violently  challenge  aU  nations  which  possess 
true  democracy  and  where  people  are  truly 
free.  The  real  and  only  reason  I  am  upset 
by  their  violent,  organized,  correlated,  and 
collective  attack  is  because  I  have  noted 
reactions  here  which  Indicate  that  some  of 
you  may  iiave  been  taken  In  by  these  vicioua 
and  planned  efforts  to  create  confusion  and 
to  obscure  the  basic  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference. 

So  again,  as  in  past  sessions,  I  am  forced 
to  waste  precious  time  which  might  have 
been  used  foi  constructive  suggestions — ^yes, 
1  am  forced  to  point  out  to  you  the  specioua- 
ness  of  the  invective  against  my  coxintry  and 
the  real  differences  in  their  form  of  society 
and  ours. 

What  I  am  going  to  say,  fellow  delegates, 
does  however  have  a  direct  and  fundamental 
relation  to  the  future  of  the  ILO  and  it  has 
a  specific  relation  to  the  question  of  progress 
for  emerging  and  developing  nations. 

Whether  you  like  the  United  States  or  not 
is  your  own  personal  concern,  a  matter  of 
your  personal  emotions.  But  you  come  here 
at  great  expense  to  your  governments  and  to 
the  ILO  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  man- 
kind, and  particularly  the  people  of  yoiur  own 
countries,  to  solve  big  social  and  economic 
problems.  You  leaders  of  the  emerging  and 
developing  nations,  particularly  those  from 
Africa  have  much  to  lose  as  and  if  the  ILO 


continues  to  degenerate  further  Into  a  prop- 
aganda forum. 

You  have  much  to  gain  if  the  United  States 
and  other  hlglily  developed,  truly  democratic 
nations  continue  to  support  an  organization 
dedicated  to  social  objectives  and  economic 
achievements,  provided  it  Is  so  conducted. 

Despite  that  fact  that  Cconmunist  agents 
and  sympathizers  circulate  in  practically  all 
nations,  most  of  you  know  perfectly  well 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  Com- 
mxmist  control  and  Communist  dictatorship 
In  your  nation.  Actually  people  everywhere 
want  freedom.  Not  for  one  moment  can 
anyone  believe  that  a  Communist  takeover  in 
his  coxmtry  would  produce  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Let  me  stress  again  to  the  uncommitted 
nations  that  once  you  go  down  tlie  Com- 
munist road  there  Is  not  alternative  choice, 
no  turning  back.  But  if  you  choose  the  free 
private  enterprise  form  of  society,  or  even  a 
so-called  mixed  economy,  you  can  always 
change  your  mind.  If  you  choose  commu- 
nism, you  cannot  return  to  the  ILO  as  free- 
men, with  free  minds  and  a  free  choice  to 
act  on  ILO  docvunents  in  what  you  believe  to 
be  the  real  Interests  of  your  people.  You 
must  always  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  central  controlling  Communist  power  or 
go  home  and  .suffer  serious  consequences. 
The  record  proves  that  this  Is  the  Communist 
way  of  life — adhere,  conform,  follow  the  party 
line  or  be  ostracized  or  worse. 

This  Is  not  an  idle  slur.  Even  In  small 
matters  the  iron  control  Is  evident.  For  ex- 
ample, the  radio  reported  last  Friday  an  In- 
cident In  Yugoslavia.  A  prominent  writer 
was  sentenced  to  9  months  In  prison  for  in- 
sulting the  Soviet  Union.  What  had  ha 
done?  He  had  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 
had  written  about  conditions  there.  Among 
other  things  he  stated  that  living  standarda 
in  the  Soviet  Union  were  only  40  percent  as 
good  as  those  in  Yugoslavia.  His  report  was 
not  refuted  or  denied,  but  all  the  same  he  is 
in  prison. 

A  prominent  Communist  official  made  the 
boast  that  communism  would  bviry  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  relegated  to  the 
status  of  a  nonentity  now,  but  not  for  mak- 
ing that  statement.  Communism  cannot 
b\iry  the  United  States — ^if  it  could  it  would 
bury  the  whole  free  world.  Ironically  the 
totalitarian  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
increasingly  shown  that  trade  agreements 
with  the  free  world  are  most  necessary  to 
them;  that  they  need  the  free  world  and  its 
gigantic  economic  capacity. 

Do  I  need  to  prove  again  by  resorting  to 
the  obviotis  comparisons,  that  the  United 
States  and  other  free  industrialized  natloOs 
have  achieved  tremendous  economic  prog- 
ress; that  this  has  been  made  possible  by 
free  people,  free  trade  unions,  and  free  enter- 
prise, achieving  the  world's  most  massive 
economic  capacity,  the  highest  standards  of 
Uving,  and  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
people  in  every  walk  of  life?  Do  I  have  to 
recite  figures  again  to  show  you  that  com- 
mvmlsm  does  not  meet  the  econoinie  needs 
of  its  people,  and  certainly  not  their  eco- 
nomic desires?  Must  I  again  suggest  that 
you  take  a  look  at  East  Germany  which 
under  Ccanmunist  domination  is  in  a  very 
sorry  state,  wiiile  West  Germany  is  a  thriv- 
ing, happy,  free  country?  Must  I  again  re- 
mind you  of  the  almost  dally  slaughter  of 
courageous  persons,  fleeing  Eeist  Germany, 
leaving  their  possessions  behind,  fleeing  be- 
cause they  love  freedom  and  are  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  for  it? 

But  enough  of  these  comparisons.  Let  us 
examine  another  facet  of  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon of  slander  and  invective  promul- 
gated by  the  Communists.  In  the  6  years 
I  have  been  coming  here  I  have  been  per- 
plexed by  the  constant  barrage  of  vitupera- 
tive words  against  my  country.  Certainly 
the  Soviets  do  not  indulge  In  this  Just  be- 
cause they  want  to  hear  themselves  talk  or 


for  altruistic  reasons.    They  always  have  an 
objective  in  mind. 

What  Is  their  objective?  I  believe  I'm 
beginning  to  iinderstand  it.  They  have 
sought  to  dominate  tills  organization.  In 
tills  they  have  faUed  and  will  continue  to 
fall,  t>ecau8e  domination  by  them  would  end 
the  constructive  work  of  the  ILO  for  labor 
•verywhere.  So  now  they  have  the  vain 
hope  that  l>ecause  of  the  constant  attacks 
they  make  upon  the  United  States,  my  coun- 
try in  disgust  wlU  withdraw  from  the  ILO. 
And  they  liave  the  vain  hope  tliat  this  will 
cause  the  collapse  and  demise  of  the  ILO. 
Then  they  appear  to  think  they  could  blame 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  be 
freer  to  ply  their  alms  at  world  domination. 

Despite  an  occasional  relapse  into  a  softer 
line,  they  liave  at  no  time  given  up  this 
major  objective,  world  domination.  It  Is,  of 
course,  apparent  to  you  tiiat  they  are  very 
active  In  their  efforts  to  subvert  the  newer 
nations  to  tlieir  ideology. 

I  l>elleve  another  reason  for  their  desire  to 
cause  the  collapse  of  the  ILO  is  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  profitable  platform  to  them  for 
propaganda  purposes.  People  here  are  be- 
c<»nlng  increasingly  aware  of  the  Cranmunlst 
economic  failures  In  agriculture.  In  living 
standards  for  their  people  and  their  InabiUty 
to  provide  even  an  adequate  supply  of  basic 
consumer  goods. 

The  great  economic  expansion  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  in  EFTA  has  been  a  thorn 
in  their  side.  They  have  frequently  asserted 
tliat  capitalism  is  decaying  and  will  soon 
disappear.  Unfortunately  for  the  Commu- 
nists, stubborn  capitalism  not  cooperative 
and  persists  In  proving  them  wroog 
constantly. 

So  again  we  hear  the  same  old  nonsensical 
cliches  about  mon<^>olists.  Imperialists, 
colonialists  directed  against  the  United 
States.  They  know,  of  course,  tliat  these 
eharges  are  false.  They  know  fxiil  weU  that 
they,  not  the  United  States,  are  the  monop- 
exists,  the  imperialists  and  colonialists.  No 
country  that  they  have  taken  over  by  force 
or  by  Infiltration  lias  ever  been  freed  from 
their  oppression  and  repression. 

The  Communists  come  here  and  talk  glibly 
about  human  rights,  freedom  at  assoclattoa 
and  all  the  other  fine  principles  of  this 
organization,  while  denying  the  enjoyment 
oe  these  rights  and  privileges  to  ttie  many 
mlllloQs  at  people  under  their  domination. 
They  even  advocate  resolutions  against  other 
nations  for  violation  of  ILO  principles,  when 
In  fact  they,  the  Communist  countries,  arc 
themselves  far  more  guUty  of  such  violations. 
They  must  think  that  you  and  I  are  but 
clilldren  who  will  be  Impressed  by  their 
I>ropaganda,  and  that  by  pointing  tiielr 
finger  at  others  they  can  conceal  their  own 
shortcomings. 

With  reference  to  their  attack  on  us  tor 
our  efforts  to  help  South  Vietnam  repel  ag- 
gression from  tlie  Ntw-th,  I  would  suggest  that 
it  would  become  them  better  If  they  would 
prevaU  upon  their  aggressor  Communist 
In-others  in  Hanoi  to  come  to  the  conference 
table  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  so  often  requested.  As  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  they  may  dry  their  crocodile  tears 
when  It  becomes  plain  to  the  world  by  Irre- 
futable docvimentation  that  Communist  In- 
eltnnent  was  the  major  cause  of  the  debacle 
there.  Judge  tliem  not  by  what  they  say 
but  by  what  they  do. 

There  are  some  among  you  may  have 
honest  differences  of  views  aljout  American 
foreign  policy.  But  I  remind  you  that  the 
United  States  citizenry  is  made  up  of  people 
from  every  country  represented  here  or  by 
their  offspring.  They  support  overwhelm- 
ingly the  specific  policies  of  their  Government 
In  Vietnam  and  D<Mnlnlcan  Republic  and  may 
I  remind  you,  also,  that  within  certain  fair 
limitations,  you  can  enter  the  United  States 
and  stay  here  If  you  wish,  or  you  may  leave 
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:liout  having  to  climb  a  barbed  wire 
r-all  under  machlnegun  flre. 
understand  that  I  do  nx>t  hate  tlie 
\  rho  live  under  oonununlsni.     Sven 
t  hose  who  oome  here  I  find,  when 
not   on   the    platform   InTSighli^ 
ny  country,  a  nxunber  who  are  at- 
Ifersonalltles.    My  opposition  to  com- 
as a  form  of  society  is  baaed  upon 
convfcction  that  It  does  no>t  work  In  the 
>f  people.    No  system  of  society  can 
it  falls  to  meet  the  economic  needs 
pebple.    But  notwithstanding,  I  desire 
<  redit  where  credit  is  due.     I  would 
a  mpliment  Mr.  Bogackl  of  Poland  for 
restrjiined  speech.    I  agree  with  much  of 
said  about  the  necessity  for  im- 
■wbrld  trade  as  being  the  road  to  better 
fi  r  the  emerging  and  developing  na- 
B  owever,  since  this  is  his  first  attend- 
ui  HO  conference  and  because  he 
know  all  of  the  background  of  the 
employers  rejection  of  the  applications 
«illed     employers    froim    Communist 
I  shall  try  onoe  more  to  make  the 
clear. 
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s  apparently  no  question  about  his 
as  a  manager.    But  that  is  ex- 
wh^t  he  is,   a  manager  of  a  business 
the  government  which  is  the  real 
The  government  determines  the 
the  conditions  of  employment 
not  oppose  their  conclusions, 
unlst  countries  workers  are  not 
strike  if  their  desires  are  not  met. 
1  bsolutely  no  similarity  of  employer - 
reli  tions  in  a  Communist  country  with 
pr  availing   in   an   open,   free   society. 
so-paUed  Communist  employers  always 
their  governments  on  ILO  instru- 
helr    presence    on     the    employo" 
erio\isly  lessens  the  impact  at  free 
on  ILO  matters.    The  employ- 
he  free  countries  have  no  antipathy 
individual  Communist  managers,  but 
^  rant  to  remain  an  effective  voice  in 
trlpt  rtlte  consideration  and  debate. 

,  I  have  listened  to  the  charge 

from  nationalized  industries 

countries  do  sit  on  the  employer 

This  is  true  in  some  instances,  bat 

great  difference,    "niose  people  are 

economies,  where  there  are  also 

enterprise    employers.     It   la    these 

set  the  condiltlons  of  employment 

standards    for   workers,     llu   na- 

industries  In  such  countries  oon- 

ixe  decisions  of  the  private  sector. 

no  such  equalizing  force  in   the 

nations. 

glad  to  visit  with  Mr.  Bogackl  or 
sailed  Commtmlst  employers,  if  they 
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(Mr.  V  agner  ended  his  address  with  an 
ad  lib  sta  i^eonent.) 

Stn^T-KMENTAL   STATEMENT 

coE  elusion. 


Mr.  President,  since   this 
last  no  conference  I  ^all  attend, 
forgiven  for  injecting  a  personal 
t  tiank  the  Almighty  and  the  Pound- 
's of  my  country  for  making  me  a 
I  thank  them  also  for  making  the 
delegation  and  the  excellent  Gov- 
lelegation  free  men — free,  all  of  us, 
to  disagree  with  each  other,  wlth- 
reprlsal  or  punishment,  while,  at 
time,  even  if  we  disagree,  we  remain 
I  thank  tfae  Almighty  also  for 
the    son    of    poor,    immigrant 
t  ppc«1runlties  for  moderate  economic 
t,  more  particularly,  fc«-  the  oppor- 
serve  my  fellow  man.     In  parting, 
■o  all  of  you  the  wish  and  the  hope 
do  not  now  enjoy  the  blessings 
"xitlee  of  freedom,  and  in  this  I 
from  the  Communist  countries, 
prayer  that  you  win  soon  attain 
islngs  so  that  we  can  go  hand  in 
friendship  and   in  understanding 
road  to  better  things  for  all  man- 


y  >u 
oppo  rttmitlee 
tlioee: 
y  praj 
ble  islngs 


The  Late  T.  A.  Thompson^  a  Represent- 
atiTe  From  the  State  of  Loaisiana 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  this  time  has  been 
requested  and  granted  In  order  that  the 
colleagues  of  Ashton  Thompson  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  paying  him  a 
final  tribute  here  today. 

As  Members  will  recall,  our  colleague 
was  the  victim  of  a  traffic  accident  in 
North  Carolina  some  2  weeks  ago.  To- 
day we  come  together  to  pay  our  final 
tribute  and  our  final  respect  to  his 
memory. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  suiy 
Member  of  this  body  who  desires  to  pay 
tribute. 

At  this  particular  time  let  me  preface 
the  recognition  of  those  Members  desir- 
ing recognition  by  recalling  the  colleague 
who  lived  among  us.  He  was  a  dynamic 
man.  He  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  the 
dramatic  and  revelled  in  living  the  life 
he  lived  in  this  body. 

I  believe  that  on  occasions  of  this  na- 
ture there  are  some  symbols  and  some 
things  more  far-reaching,  more  expan- 
sive, more  significant  than  the  final  trib- 
ute we  pay  a  departed  colleague.  We 
respect  his  memory  at  a  moment  when 
we  recall  the  memory  and  the  respect 
we  owe  all  colleagues  who  have  left  this 
body. 

In  these  aisles  have  walked  the  great 
of  history.  In  the  Speaker's  chair  have 
sat  men  who  have  written  American  his- 
tory, whose  voices  are  now  stilled  but 
whose  memory  remains  alive. 

This  Nation  is  a  nation  founded  under 
God- 

This  Nation  is  a  nation  believing  in 
the  concept  we  now  read  over  the  Speak- 
er's chair— "In  God  we  trust."  Each 
time  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  colleague,  we  restate  that  con- 
cept and  reexpress  our  belief.  We  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  we  reject  a  god- 
less ideology  and  draw  again  close  to  us 
the  ideology  of  eternity  and  of  immor- 
tality. If  we  did  not,  we  would  not  ap- 
pear here  today  to  speak  in  memory  of 
those  who  have  departed.  Hollow  would 
it  be  to  recall  the  greatness  and  the  con- 
tributions of  those  who  have  left  us  if 
we  did  not  believe  in  the  immortal  soul 
and  In  life  etemaL 

So  we  rise  here  today  to  speak  again 
of  our  most  recently  departed  colleague. 
In  speskking  of  him  and  renewing  that 
bond  between  this  earth  and  that  which 
is  before  us,  we  speak  also  to  those  oth- 
ers who  have  left  and  who  dedicated 
their  lives. 

May  I  recount  and  recall  at  this  mo- 
ment the  words  which  I  believe  suit  Ash- 
ton Thompson  more  than  anything  else, 
the  words  in  that  great  fraternal  order 
which  so  aptly  say:  "The  faults  of  our 
brothers  we  write  upon  the  sands;  their 
virtues  on  tablets  of  love  and  memory." 

So  be  it  with  Ashton  Thompson. 


Thank  Yoa,  Mr.  Daltki 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  issue  of  Postmasters  Advocate  pays 
tribute  to  my  colleague  the  Honorable 
Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi,  Representative  of 
the  41st  IMstrlct  of  New  York,  for  his 
diligent  efforts  In  seeking  to  obtain  a  5- 
day  week  for  postmasters. 

The  magazine  placed  Mr.  Dtjlski's  pic- 
ture on  the  cover  of  this  issue  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  accolade  of  "Friend  of 
Postmasters"  in  appreciation  of  his  spon- 
sorship of  H.R.  1771,  which  due  to  his 
hard  work  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  salute  has  certainly  been  well 
earned  by  Mr.  DuisKi,  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions has  repeatedly  demonstra;ted  his 
expertise  in  postal  affairs. 

"Tad"  DursKi  is  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved public  servants  In  Buffalo.  Hard- 
working, experienced,  and  warm-hearted, 
he  Is  affectionately  referred  to  as  "the 
peoples'  Congressman."  He  has  be- 
friended me — a  freshman — and  helped 
me  In  many,  many  ways. 

The  text  of  the  Postmasters  Advocate's 
cover  story  follows: 

Thank  Tou.  Mb.  Dulski 

Advocate  polls  show  that  postmasters  want 
the  6-day  workweek  more  than  anything 
else  at  this  time — and.  oh  yes,  even  more 
than  a  raise  in  pay. 

If  tills  legislative  goal  la  attained  this 
year — and  we're  most  hopeful — this  month's 
cover  subject,  Congreasman  Thadoeos  J. 
DxjLSKi,  Democrat,  of  Buffalo,  N.T.,  will  prob- 
ably be  adjudged  the  most  responsible  for 
the  beneficial  legislation. 

Por  It  was  this  northern  liberal  Congress- 
man who  originally  introduced  HH.  1771,  the 
bill  to  establish  the  6-day  week  for  post- 
masters In  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives.  As. 
signed  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foetal  Opera- 
tions of  which  he  is  the  chairman.  Dttlski 
guided  the  bill  through  the  consideration  by 
the  full  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  After  successfully  leading  the 
measure  to  favorable  consideration  by  the 
fxill  House  committee,  he  had  the  measure 
brought  out  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  organized  his  campaign 
for  consideration  of  the  bUl  so  skillfully, 
that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  his  bill — H.R.  1771 — by  the 
lower  House. 

It  is  felt  that  this  unanimous  vote  by  the 
House  will  help  induce  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  VS.  Senate  when  a  companion 
bUl  iB  introduced  in  the  upper  Chamber. 
Psychologically,  It  is  a  great  advantage  for 
a  bill  to  be  passed  unanimously  in  one  of  our 
national  legislative  bodies — for  the  other 
Chamber  feels  this  "groundsweU"  when  they 
consider  it.  And  it  Lb  felt  that  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  sign  any  bill  the 
Senate  and  House  can  agree  on. 

Congressman  Dulskz  initiated  the  action- 
he  "pioneered"  it.  It  is  always  easier  to  con- 
tinue a  biU  In  consideration  than  to  start  It 
out  "cold"  like  Dttlski  did. 

We  salute  you.  Congressman — and  thank 
you  most  sincerely.  We'te  counting  on  your 
help  to  eventually  get  postmasters  of  fourth- 
class  offices  included  In  the  law  that  we  hope 
will  ensue. 


July  20,  1965 
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congressman  Dulski  is  outranked  in  sen- 
iority m  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  (on  the  Democratic  side)  by 
only  two  other  Congressmen;  Chairman  Tom 
MtmEAY  of  Tennessee  and  Congressman 
James  H.  Morrison  of  Louisiana.  Dttlski's 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations  is  a  very  important  post.  Should 
DtJLSKi's  constituents  in  Buffalo  see  fit  to 
continue  him  in  his  House  seat  long  enough, 
one  could  easily  foresee  the  day  when  he'd 
become  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
for  the  Congressman  is  only  a  young  50  years 

old. 

Born  in  Buffalo,  he  attended  Canisius  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  "Buffalo,  and  be- 
came an  accountant  and  tax  consultant.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue in  1940  and  later  resigned  to  enter  pri- 
vate practice.  He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n  and  was  recalled  In  1951  to  serve  as  special 
agent  in  the  Price  Stabilization  Administra- 
tion. In  1953  he  was  elected  as  councilman  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo  and  was  re-elected  in  1955. 
He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1958  and 
has  continued  to  be  re-elected  in  each  suc- 
cessive Congress.  The  Congressman  Is  mar- 
ried and  has  five  children. 

In  you.  Congressman  Dulski,  postmasters 
know  they've  found  "someone  in  their 
corner"— regardless  of  what  happens  to  this 
legislation  this  year. 

The  Postmasters  Advocate  therefore  con- 
fers on  you  its  highest  accolade : 

"Friend  of  Postmasters." 


The  camel,  one  remembers.  Just  got  hla 
nose  into  the  tent  In  the  beginning,  bctt 
before  long  he  filled  tbe  whole  tent.  Tlie 
current  bill  looks  like  an  example  of  laiat. 


The  Camel  Again 


The  Problem  of  Water  Foliation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF  GEORGIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  July  15  edition  of  the  Sylvester,  Ga., 
Local.  While  the  editorial  specifically 
refers  to  the  creation  of  a  E>epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  at  the 
Cabinet  level,  its  message  may  be  applied 
to  a  majority  of  the  legislation  passed 
this  session. 

The  mesage  Is  clear  and  concise.  The 
Federal  Government,  Uke  the  camel,  just 
gets  Its  nose  in  the  tent  at  first.  But 
soon  the  whole  tent  is  filled. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Camel  Again 

The  bill  for  creating  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  at  the 
Cabinet  level,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
passed  the  House  and  Is  now  before  the 
Senate,  is  a  fairly  mild  sort  of  proposal.  Its 
principal  effect  would  be  to  combine  cer- 
tain activities  now  carried  on  by  existing 
agencies. 

But,  It  seems  very  clear,  this  is  intended 
to  be  only  a  start.  For,  as  one  of  the  bill's 
principal  congressional  supporters  sees  it, 
the  new  department  would  ultimately  be 
responsible  for  "all  activities  and  problems 
making  up  the  life  of  the  city  dweller." 

This  is  quite  a  mouthful.  The  city 
dweller's  problems  run  a  wide  spectrum  in- 
deed— traffic  congestion,  air  pollution,  rec- 
reational wants,  unemployment,  soaring  local 
taxes,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Is  the  Fed- 
oral  Government  to  assume  the  responsibility 
or  trying  to  solve  them  all?  If  so,  we  might 
;is  well  abandon  city  and  other  local  govern- 
ments and  hand  Washington  a  blank  check. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  fortunate  and  commendable  aware- 
ness among  our  congressional  colleagues 
that  conservation  of  our  national  water 
resources  Is  vital  for  oiir  American  fu- 
ture. All  know  that  there  is  widespread 
activity  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. Paramoimt  to  success  is  what  we  do 
to  prevent  water  pollution  and  are  doing 
to  rectify  what  damage  has  been  done. 
No  one  is  more  qualified  to  summarize 
these  efforts  than  the  very  able  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  Blatnik,  of  Minne- 
sota. A  member  of  our  Public  Works 
Committee  he  has  devoted  years  of  study 
and  effort  in  this  field.  In  the  certainty 
that  his  recent  speech  before  the  5 2d  na- 
tional convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  will  be  welcomed 
for  Its  wealth  of  Information,  I  include 
It  in  the  Record: 

The  Problem  op  Water  Pollution 
(By  Representative  John  A.  Blatnik, 
of  Minnesota) 
Thank  you  very  much.  President  Buckman, 
and  good  morning,  or  good  noon  distin- 
guished guests,  officers,  delegates  and  friends 
at  the  52d  aiuiual  convelitlon  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  President,  I 
do  hope  you'U  accept  my  tardy  slip  and  the 
absence  slip  in  the  last  few  days.  I  wanted 
very,  very  much  to  be  at  some  of  your  work 
sessions,  where  the  real  nuts  and  bolts  work 
of  the  conference  were  carried  out.  I  figxired 
I  missed  not  being  with  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Uses  of  Water  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  Judge  Sturrock  taking 
over,  and  my  other  good  friends  on  the  sub- 
comnUttee.  We  have  been  quite  tied  up  with 
long  sessions  in  the  committee,  and  with 
floor  work.  But  I'm  pleased  to  be  here.  Tou 
practically  made  a  speech — in  fact,  you  did 
make  this  speech,  and  I'll  try  to  make  mine 
as  brief  as  I  possibly  can. 

It's  a  real  honor,  and  a  privilege  and  a  per- 
sonal  pleasure  over  these  years  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress.    You've  been  dedicated  to  the 
utilization  of  water  and  all  of  its  uses,  as  well 
as    its    conservation    and    its    preservation. 
This  is  my  19th  year  now  that  I've  sat  on 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  sat  as 
chairman  for  the  past  several  years  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  and  very  ac- 
tive on  the  flood  control  subcommittee,  and, 
of  course,   about   10  years  ago.  Introduced 
what  became  the  first  real  significant  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956,  and 
subsequently    amended    In    1961,    and    now 
again     in     the    process     of    further     being 
amended  by  the  Water  Qxiality  Act  of  1965. 
There   is   testimony  to  the  ever-growing 
awareness  throughout  the  land  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  and  industry,  groups  of  all 
different  sectors,  conservation,  Industy  peo- 
ple,   recreationlsts,    you    name    it.     And    In 
this  battle,  it  is  your  organization  that  has 
made  one  of  the  major  contributions,  and 
constantly,  in  a  solid,  actual,  learned  and 


Informed  way  calling  attention  to  the  Na- 
tton  and  to  your  representatives  in  the  Con- 
greos  about  the  Importajxce  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  this  ever-growing  problem  which 
only  recently  Is  receiving  the  serious  con- 
sideration that  It  deserves. 

You  recall,  earlier,  in  the  ecu-ly  stages, 
many  people  believed  the  problem  was  ser- 
ious, but  they  tended  to  regard  it  as  some- 
what as  Mark  Twain  referred  to  the 
weather — everybody  would  talk  about  it  but 
nobody  did  anjrthtng  about  it.  Well,  we 
have  been  doing  eometlhing  about  it,  and 
have  been  continuing  to  do  something,  and 
a  considerable  amount,  but  as  the  President 
said  so  accurately,  a  great  deal  more  remains 
yet  to  be  done. 

And  your  informative  monthly  Reporter 
noted  last  December  that  the  ever  Increa.s- 
Ing  need  for  some  real  advance  toward  solu- 
tions of  problems  of  water  pollution  Is  rap- 
idly emerging  as  the  most  insistent  of  our 
needs  in  the  water  tise  and  conservation .  In 
the  April  issue,  it  put  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  before  us  in  these  well  chosen 
words,  and  I  quote.  "The  times  are  preg- 
nant with  a  new  oonceprt,  the  realization 
that  an  ample  supply  of  water  of  suitable 
quality  to  assure  the  forward  progress  of  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  be  taken  lor 
granted.  Only  an  adequate  and  sustained 
mobilization  of  brains  and  action  can  do 
this." 

When  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  was  founded  In  1901,  there  were 
about  77  million  Americans.  Fifty  years 
later,  the  population  had  doubled  to  154 
million.  But  In  that  same  period  of  50 
years,  of  one-half  a  century,  the  water  use 
in  the  United  States  increased  by  fivefold, 
or  five  times,  from  somewhat  about  40  billion 
gallons  a  day  in  1901  to  over  200  billion  gal- 
lons a  day  50  years  later.  The  estimated 
population  now  is  about  194  million  people. 
I  recall  In  the  years  since  I've  been  here 
since  1947,  it  has  increased,  I  judge,  close  to 
45  million  people.  ETlmer  Staats,  the  dis- 
tinguished Director  of  the  Budget,  or  As- 
sociate Director  might  help  me.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? Is  the  population  of  Prance  about 
45  million  or  in  that  range?  I  was  thinking 
of  West  Germany.  But  practically  a  whole 
new  nation.  We've  added  46  million  new 
people,  who  not  only  need  water,  but  more 
water  per  capita  than  before. 

Now  with  this  estimated  population  of  194 
million,  water  use  this  year  was  forecast  at 
about  372  billion  gallons  a  day.  Now  water 
resource  development  projects,  to  which  this 
organization  lends  valuable,  not  only  guid- 
ance, but  support  and  leadership  in  their 
adoption  and  execution,  can  be  expected  to 
Increase  the  dependable  supply  of  fresh  water 
frcsn  about  315  billion  gallons  a  day  to  5l5 
bUUon  gallons  a  day  by  1980.  and  650  billion 
gallons  a  day  by  the  year  2000.  By  1980.  and 
that's  only  16  years  away,  not  very  far — it's 
amazing  how  fast  time  goes — by  1980  we  will 
have  approximately  515  billion  gallons  day 
of  water,  but  by  that  time  in  1980.  experts 
today  predict  that  water  use  will  have  risen 
to  as  much  as  600  billion  gallons  a  day.  In 
other  words,  we're  going  to  have  a  deficit  of 
80  billion  gallons  of  water.  I'm  not  going  to 
belabor  you  with  the  details.  We  saw  this 
way  back  In  1955,  10  years  ago. 

We  drew  a  very  simple  chart  you  can  vis- 
ualize on  the  screen  behind  us,  a  white  chart 
with  a  straight  line,  somewhat  Inclining 
toward  the  right.  That  would  be  labeled  the 
available  supply  of  water.  It's  fairly  con- 
stant. Then  you  take  a  lower  curve,  begin- 
ning lower  dovim  in  the  left-hand  corner 
and  sweeping  sharply,  rapidly  upward,  and 
about  1980  you  have  the  intersection  between 
the  demand  for  water,  both  human  and  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultiu-al,  and  the  avail- 
ability. At  that  point,  around  1980,  we  knew 
that  the  sands  in  the  hourglass  would  have 
run  out,  the  bells  would  have  rung,  and  the 
red  lights  fiashed.  we  would  have  been  in  a 
crisis. 
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^  re've  already  got  a  shortage  of  water. 

what  uaed  to  b«  t2i«  water-rich 

critically  lacks  enough  water  right 

the  ordinary  uaes  of  ita  population. 

the  world  would  have  ever  thought 

ago  that  we'd  be  able  to  drink  our- 

of  water?    It  reminds  me  of  the 

father  used  to  tell  me  when  he  was 

man.     We  live  up  in  northeastern 

And  as  they  enter  the  Canadian 

pay  a  visit,  he  recalled  this  great 

sign  advertising  a  well-known 

a  soft  drink.     It  says,  "Drink  Can- 

'     He   says.    "We    tried    and    never 


d   a  story  of   one  man   who   was   a 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ethyl  hy- 
iiore  commonly  known  as  alcohol  in 
form.     And  he  was  overdoing  it. 
poor  wife,  Mary,  at  her  wits   end. 
a  dark  summo'  evening  took  him 
11    that    overlooked    a   lovely    valley 
at  one  end  was  a  distillery  with 
lights  ablaze,  and  the  smoke  belch- 
full  steam.    And  Mary  said :  "Iiook, 
20  years  you've  been  trying  to  drink 
but    can't    you   see    you'll    never 
to  them."     And  he   looked  down 
adAiiration  and  self  pride  and  he  said: 
M^ry.  but  Ive  sure  got  them  working 
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tting  back  to  the  simple  taking  for 

commodity    of    water,    as    we    have 

granted  air,  both  becoming  more 

critical    problems.      One    of    the 

plex  and  Insoluable  things.    There's 

tute  for  this.     You  know  my  Irish 

:laim  they  do  find  a  substitute  on 

's  Day  for  awhile.     It  doesn't  last 

You  can't  squeeze  it.    You  can't 

i  drop  of  water  out  a  glass  of  water. 

t  find  a  synthetic.     You  can  do  it 

ine,  for  rubber,  as  we  did  in  W^orld 

You  can  develop  new  alloys  as  we've 

very  recent  years.  In  high-tempera- 

'  -heat-resistant  aU03rs  have  made 

these      fabulous      high      thermo 

engine^ that  send  up  the  missiles. 

p   new   types   of  fuels   and   syn- 

,  both  liquid,  gas.  and  now  solid. 

eventually  project  a  vehicle  up  to 

bout  5  years  ago  I  made  this  state - 

It  didn't  seem  to  cause  much  at- 

Interest. 

being  science,  by  way  of 

on.  my  big  love  always  was.     I'was 

science.     I  did  very  well  in  school. 

honest  though.    I  flunked  English. 

be    strong    in   all    categories,    as 

the    able,    brilliant    administrators 

here.     But  I  made  a  statement  in 

I960,    as   we   were   approaching  the 

of    1960.   that   technology   and 

;  and  the  energy  and  the  financing 

total   overall   effort  which  we  will 

put  behind  the  space  program,  as 

hind  the  atomic  and  the  thermo 

)r  hydrogen   program   earlier,   that 

t  will  place  an  American  or  Ameri- 

'  he  moon,  and  return  them  to  earth 

before  we  shall  have  solved  the 

5imply  of  having  a  good  supply  of 

quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the 

led  needs  of  this  ever-growing 

more  complex  society  of  ours. 

Buckman   pointed   out  very 

^nd  I  still  repeat  that  statement. 

isn't  that  it  can't  be  done.    It  Just 

a  greater  effort,  as  the  President 

your    own    magazine    article    last 

We've  been  aware  of  this.    We've 

to  push  ahead.    There  are  those 

we  can't  afford  to  spend  the  bll- 

(  ollars  that  the  whole  program  will 

they  said  the  same  thing  about 

program.     They  said  the  same 

the  urban  redevelopment  pro- 

I  see  many  mayors  and  local  of- 

his  conference. 

the  same  thing  in   early  days 

atomic  and  hydrogen  program, 

on  the  Jet  aircraft  program,  and 
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then  the  $20  billion  program  for  space  ex- 
ploration. More  Intimately  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  the  highway  program.  We 
can't  afford  $1  billion  for  roads. 

Why  we  can't  afford  it.  We'll  go  bank- 
rupt. We're  finding  out  we're  going  to  be 
saving  over  $7  billion  a  year  in  economic 
savings  alone  because  of  the  efficiency  and 
safety  with  which  we  have  this  mass  flow  of 
goods  and  services  and  human  beings  across 
the  United  States,  connecting  every  major 
metropoliUin  and  populated  city  of  the 
country.  Not  only  the  safety  and  ease  and 
efficiency,  but  look  at  the  lives  we're  going 
to  be  saving,  perhaps  as  high  as  9.000  to 
10.000  lives  a  year.  We  killed  last  year.  I 
believe,  close  to  46,000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  civilians,  maybe  a  few  military 
mixed  in,  combined  in  with  them.  And  it 
hardly  stirs  a  ripple  in  the  newspapers. 
Why  that's  10,000  more  Innocent  civilians, 
given  our  highways,  and  byways  and  roads 
and  streets  10,000  Americans  and  civilians, 
including  women  and  children  that  were 
killed  In  the  42  months  of  Korea,  back  in 
1951  and  1952.  and  1953.  And  they  were 
militarj'  men.  Yet  they  s:  v  vou  can't  afford 
it. 

Why.  or  course,  you  can  afford  it.  You 
have  to.  And  Its  got  to  be  done.  And  I 
want  to  express  my  public  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  my  coUcug^les  that  have 
worjied  with  me  In  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  others  in  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  those  who  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  particularly  my 
very  dear  friend  for  many,  many  years,  my 
mentor  and  tutor,  so  to  s.iy.  Chairman  Mike 
KiRW.^M.  who  will  be  must  appropriately, 
truly  justifiably  named,  I  understand,  at  a 
lunclieon  this  afternoon,  for  a  most  signifi- 
c.iut  award. 

So  water — this  whole  problem  can  be  linked 
and  it  will  be  licked.  We've  done  a  tremen- 
dous job.  I  recall  in  the  early  years  when 
we  suggested  grants.  Federal  grants  to 
municipalities,  and  they  were  bona  fide  ar- 
guments raised  by  people  who  really  be- 
lieved— and  experienced  people — believed 
that  this  would  slow  up  the  progreun. 

On  the  contrary,  It  accelerated  the  pro- 
gram. To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  local 
municipalities,  I  want  to  commend  and  to 
pay  public  tribute,  and  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  local  officials,  to  mayors  and  the 
councils,  and  city  engineers,  and  to  health 
authorities,  and  to  the  citizens  that  sup- 
ported them.  In  1955  and  the  3  years  pre- 
viously the  total  national  average  expendi- 
ture for  water  pollution  and  treatment 
plants  was  at  a  $222  million  level,  and  began 
gradually  to  inch  upward  to  over  $400  mil- 
lion— $450  million — $480  million,  more  than 
double.  We  passed  the  Blatnik  public  works 
accelerated  program,  I  believe  back  in  about 
1961  or  1962,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  money 
went  into  pollution  treatment  facilities. 
We  finally  reached  a  little  over  the  $800  mil- 
lion level. 

It  has  slipped  down  some  now  to  about 
the  $660  million  level.  We  should  be  around 
the  $800  million  plus — .$850  million  plus 
level  of  spending,  to  a  little  better  than  hold 
our  own,  to  hold  our  own.  and  to  close  the 
gap  that  has  been  increasing  wider  each  year. 
You  know,  even  now  the  gap  is  a  little  bit 
wider.  We  have  more  polluted  water  than 
we  had  the  year  before,  not  only  more  pol- 
luted water,  but  more  complicated  pollu- 
tants. It's  not  Just  a  matter  of  health  now, 
with  new  synthetics,  new  plastics,  the  radio- 
active materials  the  President  referred  to. 

I  want  to  make  Just  one  little  statistical— 
refer  to  a  statistical  fact  In  the  field  of 
medicine,  with  which  I  have  a  special  in- 
terest and  a  rather  limited  familiarity.  In 
medicine,  If  there  is  an  advance  made  in 
biochemical  research,  it  is  somewhat  indica- 
tive of  an  advance  leading  to  chemistry  of 
synthetics  and  textiles,  in  dyes  and  plastics, 
and  many  other  areas. 


In  medicine  today,  three-fourths— you 
heard  me.  over  75  percent — of  the  prescrip. 
tlons  written  by  doctors  every  day  ^re  for 
medlcaUons  and  for  medicants  that  were 
not  in  existence  in  1B48,  way  after  World 
War  n.  It  shows  you  the  incredible 
advance  In  the  chemistry  of  matter  and 
breaking  up  the  atom,  reallning  them  and 
creating  new  substances.  You  know  it's  been 
more  than  Just  the  human  pollutants  in  the 
water.  We've  got  into  pesticides,  and  it  la 
now  getting  more  and  more  complicated.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  the  water,  and 
that's  why  we  authorized  seven  regional  labo- 
ratories, and  a  fresh  water  laboratory. 

I  wondered  who  In  the  world  had  to  study 
fresh  water.  I  thought  water  was  water.  I 
never  realized  the  amount  of  graduate  train- 
ing, years  In  chemistry,  how  much  we  didn't 
know  about  water  and  how  miich  we  had  to 
learn.  And  the  reason  I  clung  to  that  Is  be- 
cause we're  going  to  have  to  work  In  a  joint 
effort  as  we  worked  so  beautifully  with  mu- 
nlclpalltlea  on  the  Federal  level,  and  bring 
the  States  in  a  Joint  effort  to  start  to  work  on 
water  quality  criteria  and  standards.  I  pay 
tribute,  and  every  bit  of  it  Justified  and  sin- 
cere to  the  municipalities,  because  of  this 
grant  money,  instead  of  swelling  their  pro- 
gram, for  every  $1  of  Federal  money — every 
Federal  dollar  went  into  the  treatment 
plant,  the  local  municipalities  on  an  average 
raised  up  $4  to  $4Vi  to  $5  and  $51/2.  averag- 
ing over  80  percent  of  the  financial  burden  to 
be  carried  on  their  own  shoulders.  We  gave 
them  just  enough  of  an  assist  to  either  stim- 
ulate them  or  motivate  them  or  help  them 
over  a  hump,  to  get  local  public  support  for  a 
bond  Issue,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  But  it 
worked.  And  because  it  worked  so  well,  we've 
increased  the  present  $100  million  a  year  au- 
thorization by  50  percent  in  the  current  bill 
now  in  conference  in  the  Congress  to  $150 
million. 

I  also  want  to  say  publicly,  and  although 
critically,  I  hope  it  will  be  taken  in  a  positive 
sense,  the  one  area  where  we've  failed  the 
greatest  and  received  the  least  amount  o( 
support,  and  undoubtedly  in  some  areas  per- 
haps they  couldn't  give  all  the  support  they 
could,  and  others  they  Just,  for  some  reason 
wouldn't,  and  that's  on  the  State  leveL  The 
States  have  got  to  do  more.  And  I  commend 
Governor  Rockefeller,  even  though  I'm  a 
strong  Democrat.  He  came  forth  and  said 
there  ought  to  be  a  revolving  program,  mean- 
ing if  the  Federal  Government  would  promise 
later  on  to  reimburse  us,  we'll  bond  ourselves 
today  when  the  costs  are  lower  and  the  needs 
are  greatest. 

The  States  have  got  to  do  more,  both  in 
terms  of  assisting  and  getting  the  principal 
plants,  but  also  in  enforcement.  Because 
I'm  not  going  to  be  satisfied,  and  Senator 
MusKiE  and  his  colleagVies,  and  my  colleagues 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  merely 
waiting  until  a  stream  is  all  fouled  up,  until 
it  stinks  to  high  heaven,  and  it's  so  awful 
and  so  messy  and  so  miserable  that  any  6- 
yeur-old  kid  wouldn't  go  in  it,  and  no  puppy 
dog  would  walk  nearby  to  lap  a  little  water. 
We're  too  intelligent  for  that. 

The  minute  you  see  a  development  in  a 
basin  authority  knowing  the  quantity  of 
water  and  the  drainage,  and  we've  got  excel- 
lent statistics  from  geological  and  meteoro- 
logical and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
agencies,  we  know  pretty  well  how  much 
the  tolerance  of  a  river  can  be,  and  when  you 
see  the  type  of  use  developing,  whether  its 
residential  or  essentially  an  Industrial,  and 
the  type  of  industrial,  or  a  combination,  or 
residential  and  industrial,  you  ought  to  know 
and  we  ought  to  have  a  control  level,  just 
as  you  have  levels  on  river  gaging,  you  know. 
low  tide  and  high  tide,  we've  got  to  now  begin 
to  work  on  preventive  measures.  No  one  can 
reach  up  to  these  tolerances.  In  other  words, 
we've  got  to  think  now  and  we  serve  notice 
in  a  friendly  and  positive  way  because  well 
work  with  them  in  a  helpful  way.  to  the 
municipalities,  but  particularly  to  these  in- 
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dustries.  and  above  all  to  the  States,  to  pay 
more  attention  and  to  utilize  the  talents  ot 
informed  and  skiUed  public  ofBcials  In  the 
field  of  water  utilization,  and  the  research 
people  in  the  field  of  water,  to  utUlze  and  to 
work  out  preventive  measures,  to  work  out 
water  quality  criteria  and  standards. 

Mr.  President,  you've  been  more  than 
generous  with  the  time  you've  alloted  me. 
My  fellow  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  my 
good  friends,  you  have  been  most  patient  and 
most  kind  with  your  attention.  I  appreciate 
It.  I  thank  you  each  and  every  one  of  you, 
and  I  bid  you  all  good  luck. 


Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  I-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (HJl.  9075)  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr .  Chaimian,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  support  of  H.R.  9075,  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1965.  The 
issue  raised  by  this  bill  is  not  a  limited 
one  of  concern  to  only  a  small  group,  but 
rather  one  which  will  affect  all  Ameri- 
cans. At  stake  is  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world 
and  on  trial  is  our  willingness  to  bear 
the  burdens  which  this  task  involves. 

We  have  spent,  and  will  continue  to 
spend,  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  new  guns, 
planes,  ships,  and  missiles.  But  dedi- 
cated and  capable  personnel  are  no  less 
important  than  the  weapons  they  em- 
ploy for  the  defense  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  and  the  deterrence  of  would-be 
aggressors.  Thus,  just  as  we  have  been 
prepared  to  bear  heavy  expense  for  new 
armaments,  so  must  we  be  realistic  in 
our  appraisal  of  the  expenses  which 
must  be  borne  if  our  Armed  Forces  are 
to  attract  and  retain  men  and  women  of 
the  caliber  required  by  a  modern  mili- 
tary force -in-readiness.  The  advance 
of  modem  technology  does  not  lessen 
this  need;  on  the  contrary,  it  increases 
it.  There  is  little  hope  of  attracting 
skilled  and  specialized  personnel  if  sal- 
aries of  the  Ai-med  Forces  are  held  below 
those  for  comparable  civilian  jobs,  or  if 
increases  in  military  pay  lag  behind  the 
yearly  increase  in  the  demand  for  such 
qualification,  or  behind  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

While  this  bill  entails  an  increased 
Federal  expenditure,  in  the  long  run  it 
will  lead  to  considerable  saving,  for  it 
-Will  help  reduce  the  waste  Involved  when 
the  armed  services  spend  large  sums  of 
money  in  training  personnel  who  subse- 
quently leave  the  forces  because  of  In- 
adequate salaries. 

During  the  last  century,  we  have 
fought  two  world  wars,  expended  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  on  defense, 
and  suffered  huge  numbers  of  casual- 
lies  in  the  cold  war,  all  for  the  preserva- 


tion of  our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life. 
At  this  very  moment,  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  R^mbllc,  our  fellow 
Americans  are  rlsldng  their  lives  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberty. 

Hie  expenses  entailed  by  the  bill  I  am 
supporting  are  negligible  compared  with 
the  losses  which  would  be  involved  if,  by 
an  immoderate  desire  for  economy,  we 
jeopardized  all  that  we  seek  to  preserve. 
We  cannot  buy  a  20th  century  defense 
with  19th  century  wages. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  not  only  crucial 
to  the  national  interest,  but  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  give  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment to  those  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  bill  seeks  to  do  no  more  than 
give  them  wages  comparable  with  those 
which  they  would  receive  for  their  skills 
in  civilian  life.  In  view  of  the  greater 
risks,  responsibilities  and  importance  of 
the  military  jobs  which  they  hold,  this 
criterion  of  comparability  is  a  moderate 
one  indeed.  Let  us  give  a  fair  salary 
today  to  those  who  may  give  their  lives 
tomorrow. 

We  cannot  juggle  the  books  with  our 
national  security,  for  they  will  be  merci- 
lessly audited  by  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors. We  must  not  shrink  from  the 
burden  which  both  justice  and  self- 
interest  demand  we  bear.  Eternal 
vigilance,  the  condition  of  liberty,  means 
Armed  Forces  composed  of  capable  men 
receiving  just  compensation. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  demanded  by  our 
responsibilities  to  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
by  our  obligations  to  those  Americans 
who  are  bearing  and  will  continue  to  bear 
arms  in  the  common  defense. 


ruary  29.  1964.  He  was  a  highly  qualified  ad- 
ministrator, and  an  exemplary  employee.  He 
always  strived  to  protect  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  various  Indian  groups  with  whom 
he  worked.  His  definltiveness  in  approach. 
abUity  to  make  decisions,  initiative,  resource- 
fulness, and  ability  to  promote  harmony  have 
been  of  inestimable  value.  He  helped  estab- 
lish the  Colorado  River  Tribal  Office  and  the 
Fort  Mohave  Tribal  organization.  He  made 
important  contributions  to  the  formulation 
of  local  policies  in  such  fields  as  Navajo  colo- 
nization, farming  leases  and  assignments, 
Indian  employment,  tribal  Investments,  and 
attorney  representation.  Under  extremely 
difficult  conditions,  he  made  remarkable 
progress  in  improving  relations  between  the 
Bureau  and  the  30  separate  bands  of  Indians 
in  the  Mission  Area  of  California.  Thrcucli 
his  exceptional  leadership,  some  of  the  groups 
have  adopted  organization  documents  Knd 
enrollment  regulations.  He  also  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  meetings  relating  to 
the  proposed  settlement  agreement  of  cases 
pending  before  the  Indian  Clsdms  Commis- 
sion. For  his  long  career  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  an  administrator  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Garcia  is  granted  the 
highest  honor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tciiur  if?  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interio'. 


Cil.  Hon  for  Distinguished  Service  Given 
to  Mr.  Orlando  Garcia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  recently  con- 
feiTed  the  highest  honor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  one  of  its  out- 
standing employees,  Mr.  Orlando  Garcia. 

Mr.  Garcia's  distinguished  record 
compiled  during  his  40  years  of  out- 
standing sei-vice  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  certainly  entitles  him  to 
the  honor  which  he  has  received.  I  in- 
clude herewith,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citation 
signed  by  the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  accom- 
panied this  award : 

Cn-ATioN  FOR  Distinguished  Service  :  Orlando 
Garcia  in  Recognition  or  40  Years  of  Ex- 
ceptional Service  Wrrn  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Ajtpairs,  Devklopment  or  thi  Interior 
Mr.  Garcia  has  served  with  the  Bureau  con- 
tinuously since  January  1924,  when  he  was 
appointed  financial  clerk  at  Haskell  Institute. 
He  progressed  to  positions  of  Increasing  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  responsibUity  at 
the   Pawnee,    Pf^Mgo,    and    Colorado    River 
Agencies,  and  since  Jxuie  1957  has  been  area 
field  representative   at   the   Riverside    Area 
Field  Office  In  CalifCHTiia.    He  retired  on  Peb- 


Em urgency  Highway  Relief  Fund 
(H.R.  6790) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IS-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1965 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  6790,  which  passed  on  Monday. 
July  19,  which  will  increase  the  amount 
of  funds  available  to  States  for  emer- 
!:ency  repair  and  reconstruction  of  high- 
ways and  bridges  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  major  natural  disasters,  such  as  floods, 
earthquakes,  and  severe  storms. 

Last  March  testimony  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads  re- 
vealed the  $30  million  authorized  by 
existing  law  for  emergency  highway  re- 
lief far  from  adequate  to  meet  current 
repair  needs.  At  that  time  requests  from 
States  for  funds  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs to  highways  damaged  by  recent 
major  disasters,  already  exceeded  the 
amount  of  funds  available. 

Subsequently,  large-scale  fioodinp  in 
Colorado  and  Kansas  left  hundreds  of 
miles  of  highways  and  roads  in  need  of 
repair.  Bridges  and  bridge  approaches 
were  washed  away  by  fioodwaters.  In 
my  district  in  Kansas,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  estimate  the  total  flood 
damage  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  to 
Great  Bend.  Kans..  at  $19  million.  Total 
damages  downstream  from  Great  Bend 
are  estimated  at  $13  million  and  much  01 
the  damage  in  this  area  is  in  i-uial  aroa.'^ 
to  crops  and  county  roads.  Of  these  area 
totals,  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  indicate,  and  rep>orts  on  highway 
and  roadway  damages  are  by  no  mcanj- 
complete,  permanent  repairs  on  Federal - 
aid  secondary  highways,  that  is.  county 
roads  and  farm  to  market  roads,  will 
amount  to  $1,700,000.    To  make  tempo- 
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the  Bureau  estimates  $150,000. 

rejxjrts,  though  Incomplete,  are 

of  extensive  highway  repair 

which  must  be  met  in  part  with 

highway  relief  funds. 
Ndrthwest  IMsaster  Relief  Act  of 
rece  ntly  enacted,  responds  to  exist- 
natioi  iwide  needs  for  necessary  high- 
jrldge  repairs  by  authorizing  a 
million  increase  in  the  emergency 
elief  fund  for  fiscal  1965  and  a 
increase  for  fiscal  1966. 
furlds  are  authorized  to  be  used  on 
a  nations  dde  basis  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerc;  for  emergency  road  repair 
wherever  and  whenever  the  need  has 
arisen 
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when  major  disaster  strikes 
that  adequate  emergency 
ivailable  to  give  States  prompt 
for   highway   repairs.     This 
provide  an  annual  increase  of 
in  available  emergency  high- 
funds  for  fiscal  1965  and  each 
year.      Its    enactment    will 
available  more  nearly  com- 
with  projected  needs  and  costs 
ncy  highway  repair  and  will 
ihinimize  the  need  to  authorize 
legislation  for  relief  of  unfore- 
situatlons. 
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Coinage  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 


OK 


CURENCE  D.  LONG 


or   MASTLAND 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


PI  ednesday,  July  14. 1965 


Hoose 


in   Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
the  bUl  (HJl.  8926)  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LC  NG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  proposes 
that  the  J.S.  subsidiary  coins,  presently 
made  wit  i  a  90-percent  silver  compound 
be  changi  (d  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  cupro- 
nickel  coi  nffeslte. 

This  cl  ange  in  the  composition  of  our 
subsidiar  r  coinage  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  'ecent  increases  In  the  use  of 
silver  for  industry  and  defense  purposes; 
a  conciu^  ently  increasing  need  for  sub- 
sidiary c(  ins  in  the  American  economy; 
and  the  allure  of  silver  production  on 
the  work  market  to  keep  pace  with  these 
increasin  :  needs.  In  the  last  6  years 
world  sll\  er  consumption  has  more  than 
doubled,  while  production  has  increased 
less  than  15  percent. 

The  eff  ;ct  on  the  UJS.  Treasury,  as  the 
market  p  -ice  of  silver  began  to  equal  the 
monetary  price  of  $1.29  a  troy  ounce,  has 
been  to  n  ake  the  Treasury  a  supplier  of 
residual  silver  from  Its  stockpiles  to  in- 
dustry. The  latest  Treasury  statement 
.shows  th  it  the  Treasury's  silver  stock- 
pile is  do  vn  under  1  billion  ounces. 

Those  (  pposed  to  this  bill  state  that  we 
should  miintain  a  coinage  that  has  in- 
trinsic v  ilue.  This  point  of  view  is 
simplistic  Money  is  whatever  com- 
modity is  acceptable  In  performing  cer- 
tain t^ic  functions,  including  serving  as 
a  mediun  i  of  exchange  and  providing  a 


useful  means  for  calculating  values.  At 
times  In  the  history  of  the  world  sliver 
and  gold  have  been  employed  as  this 
commodity  because  they  are  scarce, 
durable,  and  portable. 

A  history  of  money  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  silver,  although  it  has 
an  intrinsic  value,  has  a  highly  fluctu- 
ating value  in  market  terms.  When 
Alexander  Hamilton  established  our 
monetary  system  on  a  bimetallic  basis,  he 
put  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  at  15  to  1. 
In  a  short  while  it  was  edging  toward 
16  to  1.  In  the  pre-Civil  War  period  the 
market  value  of  silver  was  such  that 
Congress,  in  1853,  set  the  silver  content 
of  our  lesser  silver  coins  at  7  percent 
below  the  fine  grain  content  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar.  This  prevented  the  subsid- 
iai-y  coins  from  disappearing.  In  1879. 
the  price  pendulum  swung  abruptly  in 
the  other  direction  with  the  price  of  sil- 
ver falUng  when  its  ratio  to  gold  sud- 
denly changed,  over  a  5-year  period,  from 
16  to  1  to  19  to  1.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, until  within  the  last  4  years,  we 
have  been  subsidizing  the  western  silver 
producers  either  by  setting  by  statute  the 
amount  of  silver  dollars  to  be  minted  or 
by  standing  ready  to  purchase  silver 
from  the  mines  at  $1.29  a  troy  ounce. 
During  this  latter  phase,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  silver  in  the  coins  has  varied 
from  9  cents  in  the  I'.alf  dollar  in  1933 
to  its  present  point  where  market  pres- 
sures are  pushing  it  close  to  the  Treasury 
price.  If  the  market  price  goes  beyond 
the  Treasury  price,  silver  coins  will  dis- 
appear from  sight. 

We  cannot  permit  the  scarcity  of  pre- 
cious metals  in  relation  to  the  monetary 
and  industrial  uses  to  exercise  a  tyranny 
over  the  money  supply.  The  dual  de- 
mand for  precious  metal  means  that  It 
will  increase  enormously  in  value  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  general 
price  level.  We  are  compelled  to  find 
a  low-priced  commodity  to  use  as  money 
or  suffer  the  economy  to  grind  to  a  halt. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  8926, 
would  provide  us  with  a  durable  sub- 
sidiary coinage  that  will  be  legal  tender, 
can  be  used  in  vending  machines,  will 
constitute  an  adequate  coinage,  and  at 
the  same  time  stem  the  drain  on  the 
Treasury's  silver  stocks.  The  American 
producers  are  protected  by  the  fact  that 
the  Treasury  will  hold  the  market  price 
of  silver  at  its  present  level  of  $1.29  plus 
per  fine  troy  oimce,  with  a  minimum 
guaranteed  purchase  price  of  $1.25  per 
oiuice  on  all  domestically  mined  silver. 
The  silver  dollar  wlU  remain  our  stand- 
ard coin  at  90-p)ercent  silver,  but  none 
will  be  minted  for  at  least  5  years. 

I  am  happy  to  support  passage  of  this 
bill. 


Morristown  National  Historical  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  appeared  In  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Paterson,  N.J,  Evening  News  an 


Interesting  article  by  Dorothy  Patterson 
on  the  Morristown  National  Historical 
Park  which  is  located  In  the  district 
which  I  represent. 

The  article  follows : 

Morristown  Nationai.  Historical  Park 
(By  Dorothy  Patterson) 

Less  than  an  hour's  drive  from  downtown 
Paterson,  but  almost  200  years  back  In  time, 
Is  Morristown  Nationai  Historical  Park,  nerve 
center  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  park  offers  an  Ideal  setting  for  family 
outings,  from  the  Ford  Manlson  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  George  Washington  and  the 
adjoining  historical  mviseum  In  Morristown 
center  to  the  Jockey  Hollow  campgrounds 
about  4  miles  west. 

GRAND     TOUR 

The  entire  grand  circle  tour  covers  about 
9  miles,  most  of  it  along  pleasant  moderately 
traveled  roads,  shaded  by  trees  that  were  old 
when  the  Continental  Army  marched  under 
them. 

Entrance  to  the  Jockey  Hollow  area  is  off 
Route  202  (Mount  Kemble  Avenue)  but  Is  not 
well  marked  and  can  be  easUy  missed.  When 
driving,  watch  for  the  large  overhead  direc- 
tional sign  indicating  "New  Vernon."  The 
park  entrance  is  at  this  crossroad,  directly 
right,  when  driving  westbound  as  you  would 
be  coming  from  this  area.  It's  worth  watch- 
ing for.  The  National  Park  Service  has  map- 
ped out  an  easily  followed  tour  that  begins 
at  the  Wick  House,  a  colonial  farmhouse 
that  served  as  military  quarters  for  Maj.  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  during  the  Continental  Army 
encampment  of  1779-80. 

The  farmhouse  has  been  restored  and  fur- 
nished In  the  period  fashion,  and  a  guide 
from  the  National  Park  Service  Is  on  duty  to 
answer  questions.  At  the  entrance  to  Wick 
House,  what  looks  like  an  old  covered  cistern 
is  actually  a  record  player  that,  when  a  but- 
ton is  pressed,  relates  the  story  of  the  farm- 
house and  Its  sprightly  daughter,  Tempe 
Wicke. 

Tempe  was  a  spirited  girl  who  remained 
cool  and  self-possessed  when  a  band  of  mu- 
tinying Continentals  accosted  her  while  she 
was  riding  to  bring  a  doctor  for  her  ailing 
mother,  and  demanded  her  horse.  While  the 
men  swarmed  around  her  and  clutched  the 
horse's  bridle,  Tempe  agreed  to  give  up  her 
horse.  In  the  brief  moment  they  let  go  the 
reins,  she  dug  her  spurs  into  the  horse's 
flanks  and  set  off  at  a  fl3rlng  gallop  toward 
her  home.  The  story  goes  that  she  brought 
the  horse  right  into  her  bedroom  to  hide  him 
from  the  soldiers  had  they  come  after  her. 
A  road  Unking  Highway  202  with  New  Jersey 
24  has  been  named  In  her  memory.  Tempe 
Wick  Road  makes  a  nice  alternate  for  the 
trip  back  to  Morristown  through  the  scenic 
rolling  hills  of  Morris  County.  This  Is  hunt 
country,  where  the  horsy  set  rides  to  the 
hounds,  and  lives  In  the  spacious  mansions 
that  are  hidden  behind  winding  tree-shaded 
drives. 

WALKING  TOURS 

Tliose  who  like  to  walk  may  park  their 
cars  at  the  Wick  House  parking  area  and 
cover  the  Jockey  Hollow  Campground  on 
foot,  along  easy,  well-marked  trails. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  points  on  the 
toiu-  Is  the  Bettin  Oak.  a  towering,  gnarled 
tree  that  shades  the  grave  of  Capt.  Adam 
Bettin.  During  the  winter  of  1781  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  had  Its  encampment  in  this 
area.  Their  morale  broken  by  the  bitter 
cold,  shortages  of  food  and  Inadequate  cloth- 
ing, they  mutinied,  and  struck  out  for  Phila- 
delphia, then  the  Capital,  to  put  their  com- 
plaints before  the  Congress.  Captain  Bettin 
sought  to  halt  the  mutiny  but  was  struck 
down  by  his  own  men.  He  was  buried  under 
the  oak  tree,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  have  placed  a  granite  marker 
on  the  site. 

The  main  body  of  the  Continental  Army 
spent  two  rugged  winters  in  the  hill  country 
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around  Morristown.  The  troops  spent  tfte 
printer  of  1779-80  In  Jockey  Hollow.  It  was 
here  that  General  de  Lafayette  arrived  with 
Ibe  happy  news  of  the  second  French  expe- 
dition to  aid  the  hard-pressed  Continentals. 
The  campground  Is  much  as  tt  was  then. 

OLD    GRAVESITE 

The  National  Park  Service  has  constructed 
a  representative  oamp  hospital  from  original 
irfans  prepared  by  Dr.  James  Tllton,  troop 
Irurgeon  in  1779-80  and  later  Surgeon  Cen- 
tral of  the*U.S.  Army.  This  Is  the  second 
point  of  Interest  on  your  park  tour  along  the 
old  camp  road.  Directly  across  Is  an  old 
burying  ground  where  100  some  soldiers 
who  could  not  survive  the  bitter  winter  were 
burled.  Up  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  pyarade 
groimd,  the  Park  Service  has  carefully  re- 
eonstructed  several  log  huts,  typical  of  those 
ttsed  by  the  officers  during  that  bitter  win- 
ter. There  are  no  statistics  on  how  many 
Bight  have  gone  up  In  smoke,  but  the  log 
chimneys  look  anything  but  fireproof.  Prom 
here,  you  continue  along  Wick  Road,  to 
Bugar  Loaf  Road,  back  to  Wick  House  and 
out. 

The  Ford  mansion  in  Morristown  was  eon- 
itructed  by  Ool.  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.,  an  Iron 
manufactu-er.  Just  before  the  start  of  the 
war.  The  building,  in  excellent  condition, 
was  partially  restored  by  the  Nationai  Park 
Service  In  1939  and  is  furnished  with  au- 
thentic pieces  of  the  period.  Including  some 
of  the  original  furniture  In  vise  In  the  xnan- 
ilon  when  Washington  stayed  there.  One 
historic  piece  Is  the  tall  secretary  desk  at 
which  the  Commander  In  Chief  penned  his 
orders  and  some  of  the  most  important 
dociunents  of  his  military  ceireer. 

LECTURES   GIVEN 

The  mxiseum  Is  directly  behind  the  man- 
sion. Here  are  many  original  objects,  me- 
mentoes of  the  Continental  Army's  winter 
encampments  at  Morristown.  These  are 
supplemented  by  photographs,  arms  collec- 
tions, prints,  and  Colonial  artifacts.  Lec- 
tures, Illustrated  by  colored  slides,  are  given 
In  the  museum  auditorium. 

Wick  House  In  Jockey  Hollow  Park  Is 
open  Tuesday  through  Saturday  from  1  to  5 
pjn..  and  on  Sunday  from  10  ajn.  to  5  pja- 
There  Is  no  charge  for  admlselon  to  the 
farmhouse  or  Jockey  Hollow  Park.  The  Ford 
Mansion  and  historical  museum  are  open 
Tuesday  through  Sunday,  10  ajn.  to  5  pjn. 
Admission  is  50  cents  for  adults.  Children 
under  16  or  groups  of  children  under  18  ac- 
companied by  adults  are  admitted  free. 

There  are  picnic  grounds  In  Jockey  Hollow 
for  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  lunch. 
But  no  fixes  or  cooking  are  permitted  In  the 
WJ  some  acre  park. 

Actual  mileage  from  downtown  Paterson. 
using  scenic  route  202  through  Wayne,  Lin- 
coln Park,  Towaco,  Boonton,  Parslppany- 
Troy  Hills,  Morris  Plains,  and  Morristown.  Is 
S5  miles  one  way.  This  can  be  shortened 
somewhat  by  vising  Route  46  to  Route  202  at 
the  Parsippany-Troy  Hills  intersection. 


Help  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions,  I  have  expressed  my 
shock,  concern,  sympathy,  and  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  assist  In  every  way 
possible  the  oppressed  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  who  are  cur- 


rently sufferlns  under  the  yoke  of  C<Mn- 

munist  tjrranny. 

These  gallant  peoples  with  their  ap- 
pealing, inspiring  history  and  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  freedom  have  made 
it  clear  to  the  whole  world  time  and  time 
again  that  they  Intend  to  continue  their 
fight,  and  to  die  if  necessary,  for  their 
national  independence  and  freedom. 

This  Nation  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  governments  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  their  seiz- 
ure and  forced  incorporation  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  select  committee  of  this  House  has 
found  that  the  incorporation  of  these  na- 
tions was  contrary  to  established  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  I  will  go 
further  and  state  that  the  oppression 
that  they  have  suffered  since  that  incor- 
poration is  brutal,  unspeakable,  inhuman, 
and  violative  of  human  rights. 

It  was  contemplated  and  agreed  at  In- 
ternational conferences  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Allies  during  "World 
War  n  that  plebiscites  would  be  held  to 
allow  subject  peoples  affected  by  the 
executive  agreements  if  they  chose  to  set 
up  their  own  Independent  governments 
under  principles  of  self-determination. 

These  agreements,  like  many  others, 
have  not  been  kept  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  the  contrary,  they  have  been  grossly 
violated  by  Imposing  upon  these  helpless 
peoples  dictatorial  control  of  their  Uves 
and  affairs,  and  In  many  cases  forcing 
them  into  exile  and  imprisonment  in  Si- 
beria and  other  slave  labor  camps  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Obviously,  this  Government  should  not 
and  cannot  condone  this  illegal,  inhuman 
conduct,  and  neither  can  It  continue  to 
Ignore  the  sorrowful  plight  of  these  peo- 
ples and  other  similarly  afflicted  peoples 
who  are  being  ground  down  under  the 
heel  of  Soviet  tjnranny.  denied  their  basic 
rights  as  free  men  and  women,  and  held 
captive  under  dictatorial  masters. 

I  hope  that  our  Grovemment  will  urge, 
not  only  in  the  United  Nations,  but  on 
its  own  account,  an  end  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  a  fair,  honest,  opportunity 
for  these  peoples  to  vote  upon  their 
status,  and  determine  once  and  for  all 
whether  they  propose  to  remain  by  force 
in  the  Soviet  orbit,  or  whether  they  want 
to  establish  their  own  free,  independent 
government,  a  right  that  was  granted  to 
them  under  international  agreements 
and  is  one  of  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  these  peoples  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  trust  that 
our  Government  will  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  our  allies,  and  to  the 
world,  that  we  stand  wholeheartedly, 
firmly  and  Irrevocably  for  all  those  who 
are  being  held  captive  throughout  the 
world  by  the  armed  might  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  we  will  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  assist  them. 

Men  are  bom  free  and  none  of  them 
must  be  kept  In  chains. 
Resolution  To  Hslp  th«  Baltic  Statks 
Whereas  the  greatnees  of  the  United  States 
is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
dlTerse  of  racial,  religious,  snd  etlmle  back- 
grounds; and 


Whereas  this  harmonious  tmlflc&tlon  of  the 
dlTo-se  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  eetablisb  their  own  Independ- 
ent states,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Baltic  nations  having  a  great  historical  past 
and  having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom 
for  centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  most 
brutal  colonial  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communists  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  process,  and  in 
fact  took  over  these  countries  by  force  of 
arms;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Govrenment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  free  Bal- 
tic republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia and  consistently  Las  refused  to  recog- 
nize their  seizure  and  forced  incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  Hoxxse 
ot  Representatives,  created  by  House  Reso- 
lution 346  of  the  83d  Congress  to  inveetigata 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  Incorporation 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  was  con- 
trary to  established  principles  of  internation- 
al law:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  US.  Congress,  That  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  ttM 
United  States  of  America  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  t^e  United  Nations 
and  ask  the  United  Nations  to  request  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  the  following: 

1.  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  secret 
police,  agents,  colonists,  and  all  controls  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

a.  To  retiim  to  their  homes  all  Baltic  exiles 
and  deportees  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and 
slave-labc«'  camps  in  the  Soviet  Untoa;  and 
b«  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia vinder  its  supervision  and  punish  all 
Russian  Commvmlste  who  arc  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States. 


JvrtTE  28.  19«5 

Mr.  LXONAXO  VAI.n7KAS, 

Lot  Angeles.  Calif. 

Dear  Lxonasd:  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

I  may  state  that  I  have  exerted  very  ex- 
tensive efforts  in  the  House  and  rtse"where  In 
behalf  of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  other  states  similarly  oppressed,  over'a 
long  period  of  time. 

My  thought  was,  in  response  to  yoor  re- 
qaeert,  that  ytxu  should  direct  this  reaoiutlon 
to  your  own  Congressman  and  that  is  a  pro- 
cedure required  by  the  traditions  and  prsc- 
tlces  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  may  state  that  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  objectives  of  the  resolution 
anyway  but  I  think  you  should  follow  the 
procedures  and  present  this  matter  tlirough 
your  own  Congressman  since  I  have  already 
Introduced  the  resolution. 

Warm  regards  and  best  wishes . 
Sincerely  yours. 

PKHJP  J.   PHILBIN. 

P5. — I  am  enclosing  some  of  my  recent 
speeches  in  these  matters. 


AmxiCANS  roR  Con'cbsssional 
Action  To  Fkez  thi  Baltic 
States. 

Los  Angeles.  June  17.  1965. 
The  Honorable  Philip  J.  Philbik, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dkas  Rspresei«tativx  :  Yovir  letter  of 
June  14.  1965.  was  received  and  greatly  ap- 
preciated. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  let- 
tsr  docs  not  saUsfy  tis. 
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gain  a 
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secondly 
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that  we 
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Information,  we  have  a  conslder- 

of  members  who  are  frc»n  the 

District,  State  of  Masea- 

In   other   words,    they   are   your 

We  have  received  a  good  num- 

fnxn   these   members    (your 

ts)    who   are   asking  us    whether 

have   introduced   a   resolution 

the  Baltic  States.    We  have  been 

them  and  telling  them  that  you 

would  do  that.    Prom  your  letter 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  you 

to  do  that. 

a  resolution  you  would  not 
on  the  contrary,  you  would 
deal.     First,  you  would  further 
cause   for   the    Baltic    States: 
rou  would  make  many  new  friends 
among  the  Baltic  Americans 
( k^ngresslonal  District.     Again,   we 
cindly   to   introduce   a   resolution 
mailing  to  you  as  a  House  Con- 
B^solution.    We  hope  that  you  will 
further  delay.    Thank  you. 
good  wishes  and  regards, 
erely, 

Leonard  VAiiuKAS, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 
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June  14.  1965. 

VAlLnXKAS, 

Board  of  Directors, 
t,  Calif. 

I  appreciated  your   letter 

ago  which  was  lost  in  my  heavy 

mall  and  has  Just  come  to  my  at- 


know,  I  have  been  very  active  in 
to  help  yoiu-   cause  ever  since 
elefcted  to  Congress   and  propose  to 
efforts. 

to  the  resolution,  I  think 
refer  it  to  your  own  Congress- 
have  not  already  done  so  be- 
•^uld  seem  more  appropriate  that 
Introduce  it. 

low  I  will  continue  my  efforts  for 
of  the  oppressed  Baltic  States. 
regards  and  best  wishes, 
yours. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 


Sin(  erely ; 


.^MEEI  lANS        FOR        OONCRESSIONAL 

ACT  ON     To    Prez    thb    Baltic 
States, 

Los  Angeles.  March  12, 1965 
J.  Philbin, 
Building, 
,  DC. 

Repbesentative  :  Thanks  for  your 

'emarks  that  you  made  recently 

Congress  in  commemorating  the 

independence  day. 

1  now,  the  Baltic  States  have  been 

the   Soviet  slavery  since  June 

We,  as  leaders  of  the  free  world, 

ahead    and    help    the    people    of 

Latvia,   and   Estonia  to   get   rid 

yoke  there.    Unquestlon- 

do   that    through   the   United 


tl  e 


eml  odied 


g   the    liberty    of    enclosing    a 

which  I  kindly  ask  you  to  Intro- 

U.S.  Congress  as  a  concurrent 

The  action  that  our  country  can 

"in  this  proposed  legislation. 

this  resolution   in   the   U.S. 

you    woiild    further    greatly    the 

cp.use    of    Lithuania.    Latvia,    and 

hope  that  you  will  do  It  at  your 

codvenience. 

tills 


cry    for   liberty    legislation    is 

and  ready  lor  distribution,  please 

copies  of  it.    Please  mall  me 

four  prints  of  your  pictiu-e.     I 

that  this  matter  gets  some  first- 

In  all  m&ior  Baltic-American 

that  arc  read  by  many  of  your 

constituents.    Thank  you. 


sereral 


Leonard  Valtokas. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Director.';. 


Hanoi  May  Have  Built  lb  Own 
Pandora's  Box 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Americans  were  outra£;ed  at  the  bru- 
tal execution  of  S&t.  Harold  Bennett.  By 
this  action  the  Vietcong  may  have  in- 
flamed American  public  opinion  to  the 
point  where  instead  of  calculated  escala- 
tion the  United  States  will  be  even  more 
resolute  in  Vietnam,  forcing  the  Com- 
munists to  more  expensive  capitulation. 
The  Tampa  Times,  an  articulate  me- 
dium of  opinion  in  norida,  printed  an 
editorial  discussing  this  aspect  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  ask  that  the  Tampa  Times 
editorial  of  Jxme  26  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Cry  "Havock"  and  Let  Slip  the  Docs  of  War? 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists  threw 
all  the  rules  of  civilized  behavior  out  the 
window  when  they  executed  Sgt.  Harold 
George  Bennett  this  week.  Sergeant  Bennett 
was  technically  a  prisoner  of  war,  captured 
December  29  during  viciou.s  fighting  at  Binh 
Gia  in  South  Vietnam.  He  was  killed,  ac- 
cording to  announcements  irom  North  Viet- 
nam, in  reprisal  for  the  execution  of  several 
Red  terrorists  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  wanton  act  brands  tlie  North  Viet- 
namese regime  totally  criminal.  It  is  certain 
to  increase  demands  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Johnson  administration  abandon 
its  calculated  escalation  policy,  aimed  at 
forcing  Reds  to  the  peace  table,  and  launch 
an  all-out  war  against  North  Vietnam  with 
tile  ultimate  goal  nothing  short  of  total  vic- 
tory. 

These  demanas,  while  premature,  may  be 
difficult  to  resist.  The  memory  of  Korea  Is 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
and  there  Is  no  desire  here  to  become  In- 
volved In  another  war  we  have  no  intention 
of  winning 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  stated 
his  willingness  to  negotiate  a  peace  in  south- 
east Asia  based  on  the  simple  solution  that 
North  Vietnam  cease  its  attacks  on  South 
Vietnam.  But  his  offers  have  been  spurned. 
British  Conamonwealth  leaders  have  formed 
a  peace  team  in  an  effort  to  cool  off  the 
^eated  situation  in  the  Far  East.  But  it, 
too,  has  been  rebuffed  by  communism. 

The  Reds  are  moving  inexorably  toward  a 
bitter  showdown  which  would  Invite  a  full 
nuclear  response  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  imagine  that  this  country 
would  commit  itself  to  limited  war  against 
the  ceaseless  tides  of  manpower  available  to 
Red  China.  It  Is  also  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  South 
Vietnam  will  retreat  before  threats  and  In- 
timidation implied  in  the  murder  of  Sgt. 
Bennett.  Hanoi  has  its  hand  on  a  box  con- 
taining far  more  evils  than  Pandora  ever 
released. 

If  the  Communists  are  not  students  of 
Shakespeare,  they  should  be.  There  is  a 
lesson  in  the  resentment  generated  in  Mark 
Antony  by  the  assassination  of  Caesar — an 
anger  not  unlike  resentment  generated  now 
by  the  brutal  murder  of  Sgt.  Bennett. 

As  we  recall,  Antony  declared : 

"Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly 
blood. 

"Over    thy    wounds    now    do    I    prophesy, 

"All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  : 


"And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge 

"With  Ante  by  his  side,  come  hot  from 
hell, 

"Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's 
voice, 

"Cry  'Havock,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war; 

"That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above 
the  earth 

"With  carrion  men  groaning  for  burial." 


Food  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
25,  1965,  I  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  on  page  A3345.  a  table  of  com- 
parative food  prices  for  May  and  June 
1965,  compiled  by  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

The  table  documented  the  enormous 
food  price  Increases  which  occurred  dur- 
ing just  the  1-month  period  between  May 
and  June,  and  which  every  housewife 
has  experienced.  The  poor  with  large 
families  suffer  most  of  all  when  food 
prices  go  up. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  the  most 
culpable  contributors  to  these  inordinate 
price  increases. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  two  Depart- 
ments are  shamelessly  conspiring  to  gain 
congressional  approval  of  two  bills  which 
would  result  in  even  higher  food  prices— 
to  the  further  detriment  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  the  taxpayer. 

First.  The  omnibus  agriculture  bill 
would  provide  additional  subsidies  for 
some  farmers — and  increase  the  price  of 
bread  to  consumers.  The  legislation 
could  not  stand  on  Its  own  merits. 

Second.  The  administration  and  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  beholden  to  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor  and  thus  are 
committed  to  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permits  the 
individual  States  to  enact  so-called 
right-to-work  laws.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  now  have  suffcient 
votes  for  repeal  on  its  own  merits. 

Therefore,  the  administration  plan  is, 
in  effect,  to  combine  the  farm  bill  and 
repeal  of  14(b)  into  a  single  package. 
Members  of  Congress  from  agricultural 
areas  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  repeal 
of  14(b)  in  return  for  promises  that 
Members  from  the  cities  will  support  the 
farm  measure. 

Such  "logrolling"  legislative  maneu- 
vers are  detrimental  to  nearly  everyone— 
the  taxpayer  who  pays  the  subsidies,  the 
worker  who  does  not  wish  to  be  forcerl 
into  union  membership  to  hold  his  job, 
and  the  consumer  who  requires  bread  a.s 
an  essential  part  of  his  daily  diet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  food  prices  go  up 
again — as  they  surely  will — the  blame 
must  be  assigned  to  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible— the  administration,  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Labor. 
All  of  the  welfare  and  poverty  programs 
in  the  world  will  not  keep  pace  with  the 
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,  ^  r.rirp  increases  directly  attributable    Ray  Bliss.  BepubUcaa  naUonal  ehainnan,    of  the  military  and  of  civilians,  as  weU. 
food  pnce  mcreases  directly  at^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^    are  Important.   The  adequacy  of  national 

to  present  a^^^^^^'^i^",  J~Y«  *L  rn*.  d^^in  off  contributions  that  might  otherwis.  strength  must  remain  a  legitimate  topic  . 

Several  pwple  who  resid^  in  the  IMS-  go  to  the  nauonai  committee.    UberaJ  Rih      J  pjutlcal  debate.     I   do  not  beUeve. 

trict  of  Columbia  have  written  to  me  pubUcans  critici«  it  as  being  "divisiv"  wid  JowSer  toat  disputes  should  pubUcly  be 

advising  that  food  prices  in  June  actually  ,ay  they  are  oppowd  to  spllnt«r  arganlaa-  °*^^,f^Lr^lS^^ 

n^re  even  higher  than  those  quoted  In  tions.    Some  Democrat,  have  dismissed  It  as  aired.    The  statements  of  mmtary  men 

Sfe  u  S  Sews  &  Worid  Report;  article.   A  a  vehicle  for  right-wing  extremism,  who  appear  not  to  be  ^^Jct  efi^tive  con- 

z!4««T  iPttPr  from  a  sincere  concerned  Phoenix  Attorney  Denison  Kitchei  told  a  trol  inspire  mistrust  at  the  very  time  that 

^^    r.il^^ftX  pmlTf  mv^Ss  press  conference  this  week  that  the  PSA  peaceful  solutions  demand  the  greatest 

^'^^i^^^^vff  wrftpfnLRb^rS^ta^  hoped  to  further  the  principles  of  conserra-  degree  of  mutual  confidence.    Similarly. 

She  also  might  write  to  Labor  Secretary  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Republican  and  the  Demo-  J^  shrinking  worid  the  Communist  bloc 

Wirtz.  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman.  „^,^  ^,^,   However,  he  said,  the  or^m-  ^ft^^^^^S  ^S  S^  ^d  comfort  by 

and  the  President.  zatlon  would  probably  have  more  effect  on  ?i^"  ^„i^HHHBin«rWf   Rdminlstratlon 

The  full  text  of  the  letter,  with  name  the  Republican,  who  tend  to  be  more  con-  the  PUb'JC^i^*^,.^'   ^™Sf^™f 

nf  sender  omitted,  follows:  servative  than  Democrats.    But  the  main  poUcy  Uttered  by  dvllians  in  high  places, 

of  sender  ^°''^^^"' '"""^^^l^^^  j^^  objective,  he  said,  would  be  to  "enable  the        I  feel  that  miUtary  views  in  time  of 

July  16  1965  American  voter,  operating  within  the  frame-  war,  whether  it  be  hot  or  COld,  should  be 

ti„n  Rimr  L  Talcott  OF  Caufoenia.  '  work  Of  our  two-party  system,  to  make  polltl-  giygn  careful  consideration  before  policy 

T^e  of  Representatives.  «»!  decisions  which  will  be,  once  again,  based  decisions,  which  are  based  upon  mlUtary 

DKAK  Sm:  I  read  with  lnt.€reet  your  exten-  on  principles  "                ,,„t«,r,or,t^   f>,»  pv^a  factors,  are  taken.     To  do  less  can  en- 

,^ „„«...=  ..eCo»o^o»-B^»  siU  A^Str'S«?SS?'.reS!  danger  the  p«servaUon  of  <«r  NaUon'. 

itTown  way  but— the  prices  that  I  have  seen  tlnctlon  between  the   principles  of  a  free  ^^       MUltary  Review,  August  1965] 

1? onTmaJor  ch^nstore  In  Washington.  D,C.  society  and  the  tenete  of  Irresponsible  leader-  '^^^^^  ^^J^^  ^^  ukdiyidb,  Vikw 

IS  way  above  the  prices  in  the  chart.  l.e.:  sh^.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  objectives.  Judd  (By  Lt.  Col.  A.  R.  Rlchsteln,  VS.  Army) 

Sirloin  steak  (pound) ]'%q  Arnett  wrote  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press:  "It  Carl  Sandburg  tells  a  story  about  President 

Sirloin  tip   (pound) laa  certainly  does  no  harm  for  groups  of  citizens,  Abraham   Lincoln's   relationship   with   MaJ. 

Porterhouse  steak  (po\md)_- -     i.av  q,  whichever  political  persuasion,  to  study  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan.    The  latter  occa- 

Chuck  roast  (pound)    _ ^  ^^lelT  government  and  worry  about  it.  ilonaUy  made  poUtlcal  statements  on  matters 

Ground  roimd  (pound) — •  o»         "What  this  country  lacks  1>  dedicated  op-  outside  the  military  field,  and,  after  one  such 

Pork  chc^w  (pound) iw  position,  on  an  Increasing  scale,  to  deficit  occurrence,  someone  asked  Lincoln  what  he 

Bacon  (pound) -wo  spending,  burgeoning  centralization  of  gov-  would  reply  to  McClellan.    Lincoln  answered : 

Green  beans  (2  pounds)— .3o  emment.  and  a  tendency  to  be  expedient  "Nothing    but  It  reminds  me  of  the  man 

Pork  sausage  (pound) • '»  ^^g,^  ^^j^  ^  j^g^  ^^^1,  arises.    If  the  Free  otiose  horse  kicked  up  and  stuck  his  foot 

Potatoes  (10  pounds) i- o«  Society    Association    can    do    anything    to  through  the  stirrups.    He  said  to  the  horse. 

Lettuce  (head) ••«»  stiffen   the   backbones   of   those   who   have  if  you  are  going  to  get  on.  I  wlU  get  off."* 

I  am  not  the  richest  person  In  the  District  doubts  concerning  current  trends,  there  Is  jjj  these  days  of  sudden  crises  and  threat- 

of  Coliunbla,  nor  am  I  the  poorest,  but  It  gets  a  place  for  It."  ened  holocaust,  when  the  natxire  erf  war  as 

dlBCoxu-aging  to  even  go  into  a  store,  and  try         So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  think  the  we  know  It  Is  changing,  we  can  111  afford  any 

to  make  up  a  meal.    Cabbage  and  potatoes  ps^  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  see  what  mncertalnty  as  to  the  direction  In  which  mlll- 

and  hamburger  vised  to  be  a  poor  man's  diet,  j^  can  do.    Goldwater  has  said  It  won't  en-  tary  loyalties  Ue. 

Kow  even  the  rich  can't  afford  them.  dorse  candidates,  so  maybe  Bliss  Is  wrong  In  if.  Indeed,  as  suggested  by  the  author  of  a 

Something    shoiUd    be    done.      The    food  foreseeing  a  loss  of  GOP  revenue.    What  the  recent  article  In  the  Military  Review,  there 

stamps   being  Issued   to   welfare  people  so  pree  Society  Association  will  do,  as  we  see  are  competing  legal  demands  by  the  Preal- 

that  they  can  get  decent  food  can't  possibly  it.  is  try  to  explain  the  philosophical  basis  dent  and  the  Constitution  upon  the  loyalties 

go  too  far  on  the  prices  prevailing  In  the  for  conservatism.    That  Is  indeed  a  logical  of  military  officers,  the  sltuaUon  Is  deserving 

chalnstores  that  they  should  go  to.  goal,   and   one   that  receives   all   too   little  of  further  analysis.* 

It  Lb  tmbellevable  that  2  pounds  of  bacon  attention  across  the  country.  ^he  problem,  as  seen  by  this  partictilar  au- 
can  be  79  cents  1  month  and  the  next  month  Most  of  the  Nation's  Intellectuals  are  com-  thor,  can  be  summarized  in  certain  quota- 
It  Jumps  to  91.15  (A&P).  mltted  to  the  liberal  cause.    You  can  count  tlons  taken  from  his  article: 

If  we  are  to  be  a  healthy  nation  and  are  conservative  eggheads  almost  on  the  fingers  The  first  Allegiance  of  all  Americans  can 

to  eat  proteins,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  prices  of  one  hand — at  least  those  who  are  willing  only  be  to  the  Constitution,   "the  law  for 

must  be  reasonable.  to  stand    up  and  defend   the  conservative  rulers   and   people,   equally   In  war  and   In 

As  I  am  a  Washington,  D.C..  resident  and  cause.    The  reason  probably  U  that  they  have  peace." 

have  no  representation  except  all  the  Mem-  virtually  no  base  for  operations.    The  liberals  q^  forefathers  •  •  •  created  a  constltu- 

bers  of  Congress,  etc.,  I  feel  that  I  can  write  have  a  lively  and  energetic  press  going  for  Clonal  form  of  government  In  order  to  safe- 

to  any  one  of  them  and  be  heard  (maybe  them.     They  have  such   effective  opinion-  guard    the    powers    which    by    nature    they 

that's  even  better  than  one  Representative),  molders  as  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  and  poasessed.     But  what  would  be  the  conse- 

a  host  of  other  platforms  sponsored  by  the  quences  if  those  who  derive  their  authority 

^^_^^^.^^__  big  foundations.    The  vast  majority  of  aca-  j^^^^  ^^  Constitution  to  direct  the  mUitary 

demlc  types  are  on  their  side.  forces  of  the  country  step  outside  the  llmit- 

Wl.   i  tko  TQA  Pan  Tin                             And  yet,  no  one  with  a  sense  of  history  ij^  bounds  of  their  constitutional  authority? 

wnai  ineraA  v,an  ua  ^^^  honestly  believe  that  all  wisdom  and  uitrrs  op  AUTHoarrr 

sound  Judgment  lie  to  the  left  of  a  political  „     ^  ,        .       ,.».     .,„„^,»„„. »,,.«-.   it  <>>  n^o- 

KKTEKSION  Or  REMARKS  sp»J^.    ™  ^^^-ru^T..  SS  '^"^~' BFHS'^B; 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  =='^«T.T^  Tt'T^S^  STS   '^r^~'^£^l 

«,  ..TTo«*  direct  poUtlcal  acUon,  that  can  best  be  left      ence  the  concept  of  war  power  unaer  wie 
OF  ARIZONA  to  the  regular  nartv  machlnerv  Constitution  are  twofold: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  machmery.  ^^  ft>under8  of   the   American   Republic 
„      J         r  T     yn    Yo/rc  ^^~"^"^~-~  »ere   awarc   that   again    and   again   to   the 
Monday.  July  19,  1965  course  of  human  affairs  liberty  had  been  de- 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak-  Divided  Loyalty  an  Un^vided  View  stroyed  by  military  dictatorship,    m  draft- 
er, the  Free  Society  Association  has  been  ing  «^«  Consutmion^eref^.  thg  «o^^^ 

much  discussed.  The  following  editorial  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Se'^We"^  i^d^ VonlreS^Te^the 
from  the  Arizona  Republic,  in  my  opin-  of  military  arm  of  the  Government, 
ion,  puts  the  association  and  its  founders  UAN  rnNA  V  If  FI I  Y  Tb«  experience  gained  tn  war.  This  con- 
in  proper  context.  Therefore,  I  include  nUW.  LUnA  r.  IWCLL.!  ©ept  of  the  war  power  rests,  as  pototod  out  by 
it  in  the  Record  under  authority  prevl-  of  icew  tork  Dean  Eugene  v.  Rostow,  "on  basic  poUtlcal 
OUSly  granted.  in  the  house  of  representatives  principles  which  men  who  endured  those 
WHAT   THE  FSA  CAN  Do  ThUTSdaV.  Julv  15.  1965  -Divided  LOT- 

.S\S.rX*r„^?u°  r-TT^       Mrs.  KM^Y.    Mr    Sp«*erjn  «>i.    ^L"^  Su^^c^k.5.,.  H....I. 
launched  by  Barry  Goldwater  last  month,     changmg  world  I  beUeve  that  the  Views     October  1964,  pp.  16-20. 
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■aESmENTIAI.    OBLIGATIONS 


Pre  sident 


alone  Is  singled  out  by  the 

to  take"  an  oath  that  he  "will 

execute  the  OflSce  of  the  President 

States,    and  •   •    •  preserve, 

defend  tbe  Constitution  of  the 

Apart  from  this  oath,  the 

[s  separately  required  by  article  I. 

of  tiie  Constitution  to  "take  care 

laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and 

all   officers   of   the   United 


Pfesidential  obligations,  imposed  by 
strongly  motivated  Presi- 
S.  Truman  in  his  decision  to  re- 
Douglas   MacArthur   during   the 
In   his    "MemoliB,"    President 
referring    to    General    MacArthur, 
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last,  his  actions  had  frustated  a 

cburse  decided  upon.  In  conjunction 

1  Hies,  by  the  Government  he  was 

!  erve.     If  I  allowed  him  to  defy  tbe 

in    this   manner.   I   myself 

violating  my  oath  to  uphold  and 

Constitution." 

tbe  responsibility  of  those  who 

military   forces   of   the   country? 

tuations,  the  exercise  of  authority 

of  military  necessity  will  not 

controversy  for  Judicial  decision. 

.  though,  considered  a  necessary 

the  war  power  or  proper  use  of  the 

do  Involve  the  type  of  conflict 

or  personal  rights  which  can 

to  the  courts. 

case,   the   Supreme   Court   clearly 

the   circumstances  surrounding 

of  power  over  private  constltu- 

"is  necessarily  one  for  Judicial 

an  appropriate  proceeding  directed 

Individual    charged    with    the 

."    Although  the  relationship  of 

n^llitary  authority  is  not  often  Utl- 

Court's  few  declarations  on   the 

Have    furnished    certain    definitive 
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DONIPHAM     EXPEDITION 


case  is  one  which  arose  out 
Doniphan  expedition  during  the  Mexl- 
Ilie  plaintiff,  a  n.S.  citizen  engaged 
tradi  Qg  expedition  to  Mexico,  had  been 
to  follow  Gen.  Stephan  W.  Kearny's 
hey  moved  into  New  Mexico  and  to 
freely  in  the  rear  areas. 
Subseqi  ently.     after     command     of     the 
hid    passed    to    Col.    Alexander    W. 
the  plaintiff,  who  wanted  to  leave 
and  trade  with   tbe  Inhabitants, 
to  accompany  the  troops.    All  his 
1  ras  lost  in  battle  or  on  the  march, 
an  action  against  the  defendant, 
colonel  of  the  U.S.  Army  who 
tbe  iMX)perty,  for  its  value  and 


qpinion,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

recognized  that: 

are,   without   doubt,    occasions    in 

property    may    lawfully    be 

of  or  destroyed  to  prevent 

f4lllng  Into  the  hands  of  the  public 

also   where    a   military    officer, 

T  rith  particular  duty,  may  Impress 

property  into  the  public  service  or 

public  vse.    Unquestionably,  In 

the  Government  Is  bound  to  make 

to  the  owner  but  the  officer 

trespasser." 

,  the  Court  was  clearly  of  the  opln- 

n  all  such  cases,  the  danger  had 

and  Impending.    In  afflrm- 

court's  findings  for  the  plaln- 

dotirt  Indicated  that  mere  actl<»i  to 
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promote  the  public  service.  In  the  absence  of 
an  Immediate  and  lmi>endlng  danger,  is  not 
sufficient  to  avoid  liability. 

In  World  War  n  the  Supreme  Court  had 
opportunity  further  to  examine  the  scope  of 
the  war  power  under  the  Constitution.  In  a 
series  of  cases  arising  out  of  wartime  treat- 
ment of  Japanese  aliens  and  citizens  of 
Japanese  descent,  the  Court  laid  down  the 
general  rule  that.  In  determining  legality,  it 
would  seek  to  ascertain  whether  the  danger 
existed  and  whether  the  action  taken  was 
the  appropriate  means  to  minimize  tlie 
d.inger. 

LEGALiry     OF     ORPFRS 

The  liability  of  the  officers  or  members  of 
the  militiiry  services  called  upon  to  carry 
out  an  order  must  also  be  considered.  In 
an  early  case,   the  Court  said  signiflcantly: 

'The  first  duty  of  a  soldier  Is  obedience, 
and  without  this,  there  cui  be  neither  disci- 
pline nor  efficiency  in  the  Army.  If  every 
subordinate  officer  and  soldier  were  at  liberty 
to  question  the  legality  of  orders  of  the  com- 
mander, and  obey  them  or  not  as  he  may 
consider  them  valid  or  invalid,  the  camp 
would  be  turned  into  a  debating  school, 
where  the  precious  moment  for  action  would 
be  wasted  in  wordy  conflicts  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  conflicting  opinions." 

The  Court  laid  down  the  rule —  which  has 
generally  been  followed  in  cases  involving 
criminal  liability — that,  unless  the  act  is  "a 
plain  case  of  excess  of  authority  where  it  is 
apparent  to  the  commonest  understanding 
that  the  order  Is  illegal,"  the  law  should  ex- 
cuse a  military  subordinate  when  acting  in 
obedience  to   the   order  of  his  cc«nmander. 

The  fco-egolng  rule  has  recently  been  re- 
affirmed by  a  California  court  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"It  is  established  that  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  not  be  held  liable  to  a 
civilian  for  injuries  resulting  from  his  act  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  a  superior  unless 
the  order  is  not  only  illegal  but  its  illegality 
would  be  at  once  palpable  to  one  possessing 
the  knowledge  which  is  to  be  expected  to 
him  who  obeys  it." 

In  the  case  which  arose  out  of  the  Doni- 
phan expedition,  the  defendant,  who  was 
held  liable  for  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  had  acted  pursuant  to  orders  given 
by  his  commander.  Colonel  Doniphan.  The 
Supreme  Court,  In  its  opinion  in  the  case, 
Implies  that  "it  can  never  be  maintained  that 
a  military  officer  can  Justify  himself  for  do- 
ing an  unlawful  act  by  producing  the  order 
of  his  superior." 

The  basis  for  its  decision  however,  was  a 
finding  that: 

"The  defendant  does  not  stand,  in  the 
situation  of  an  officer,  who  merely  obeys  the 
command  of  his  superior.  For  it  appears 
that  he  advised  the  order  and  volunteered 
to  execute  It,  when,  according  to  military 
xisage  that  duty  more  properly  belonged  to 
an   officer  of   Inferior   grade." 

It  is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  who  is  required  by  the  Constitution 
to  take  an  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution;  and  who  is  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  and  to  com- 
mission all  officers  of  the  United  States.  In 
determining  the  constitutionality  of  action 
taken  under  the  war  power,  the  courts  will 
ascertain  whether  a  threatened  danger  was 
imminent  and  whether  an  action  taken  was 
the  appropriate  means   to  minimize  it. 

Unless  the  act  of  a  subordinate  officer  is 
such  that  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  and  un- 
derstanding would  know  that  it  was  illegal, 
in  most  cases  an  act  performed  in  good  faith 
and  without  malice  would  not  incur  liability. 

Under  those  circumstances,  officers  should 
readily  find  their  oaths  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  completely  compatible 
with  loyalty  to  their  Commander  in  Chief. 


Any  other  solution  would  defeat  the  very 
purpose  for  which  they  are  commissioned. 

It  has  been  emphasized  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Busk  that: 

"The  Nation  looks  to  the  President  to  play 
the  primary  role  In  deciding  the  types  and 
scale  of  military  power  It  needs  to  defend 
itself  and  support  Its  policy.  He  must  look 
to  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men,  assure 
them  of  the  Nation's  appreciation  and  sup- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  he  must  firmly 
assert  the  principle  that  the  first  mission  of 
a  man  in  uniform  Is  to  do  what  he  is  told  to 
do,  regardless  of  the  number  of  stars  on  his 
shoulder,  and  that  the  military  establish- 
ment is  an  instrument,  noti  the  master  of 
policy." 

The  American  tradition  of  civilian  control 
Is  strong,  and  the  tradition  of  loyalty  cmong 
professional  officers  has  always  been  high. 
The  legal  basis  for  these  traditions  has  long 
been  .settled. 


Florida  Press  Cites  U.S.  Efforts  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Florida  press  has  reflected  much  of 
the  public  feeling  for  the  President  tak- 
ing a  stand  in  Vietnam.  A  State  which 
has  new  citizens  from  many  States,  and 
which  plays  host  to  visitors  from  many 
other  States,  Florida  is  exposed  to  many 
cross  currents  of  American  public 
opinion. 

It  was  therefore  significant  when  the 
Miami  News,  one  of  Florida's  leading 
newspapers,  editorialized  on  the  Presi- 
dent's effoi-ts  to  reach  some  sort  of  peace- 
ful solution  to  Vietnam  without  en- 
dangering the  U.S.  position  of  firmness 
there. 

I  include  the  Miami  News  editorial  of 
June  27  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Frustration  Called  Vietnam 

It  is  only  natural  that  our  long  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  should  produce  vary- 
ing views  by  leading  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  In  Congress.  The  pleasant  aspect 
Is  that  President  Johnson's  policy  has 
brought  so  little  public  criticism. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  in  our  history  has  a  Presi- 
dent been  confronted  with  such  a  frustrating 
problem.  We  were  committed  to  help  South 
Vietnam  resist  a  Communist  takeover  during 
the  Eisenhower  administrations.  We  sent 
military  advisers  to  aid  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  resist  attacks  by  Communist  Vietcong 
guerrillas.  The  late  President  Kennedy  in- 
herited the  problem  and  under  him  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  our  assistance  has  been 
stepped  up. 

President  Johnson  has  invited  a  negotiated 
settlement,  he  has  stepped  up  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  hope  of  persuading  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  that  they  cannot 
win.  Thus  far  negotiation  has  been  srpurned 
by  the  Communists. 

Probably  the  most  clearheaded  appraisal 
of  the  situation  was  given  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam PuLBRioHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For-? 
elgn  Relations  Committee,  In  the  Senate  the 
day  after  he  conferred  with  President 
Johnson. 

Senator  Fulbright  lu-ged  a  "resolute  but 
restrained"  holding  action  In  Vietnam  until 
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the  Communists  see  the  futility  of  trying  to 
lln  a  military  victory  and  agree  to  negotiate. 
With  this  objective  In  view  we  have  com- 
^itt.pd  American  forces  to  combat.  Oxir  mill- 
S  y^treSth  in  Vietnam  is  more  t^an  60,000 
Tnd  is  expected  to  reach  100,000  shortly. 
After  a  pause  in  oxvc  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam mUltary  objectives,  In  the  hope  negotia- 
tions might   be    initiated,   we   resumed   the 

^St'^how  much  pressure  we  must  employ 
to  accomplish  a  negotiated  settlement  Is  still 
unclear  Certainly  such  a  policy  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all-out  war,  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  Joining  in.  or  a  withdrawal  which 
would  doom  all  of  southeast  Asia  to  Com- 
munist conquest. 


tracts  involving  many  thousands  of  doUars 
for  the  Installation  of  complete  new  print- 
ing equipment  of  the  moet  modem  type. 
Manufacturers  are  cooperating  and  *t  Is  oar 
hope  that  In  a  matter  of  days  we  will  be  able 
to  help  with  the  restoration  of  a  greater  Ar- 
kansas Valley. 

Fred  M.  Betz,  Sr. 

Fred  M.  Betz,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lennte  M.  Betz. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Lee  Betz. 


We  Refuse  To  Be  Drowned 


Adlai  Stevenson's  Last  Visit  to  Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


He  said  he  was  "sort  of  between  jobs  as 
results  of  a  misadventure  that  overtook  me 
last  fall." 

His  serious  comments  referred  to  the 
Pacific  becoming  the  hub  of  the  universe  and 
of  Hawaii  lying  In  the  path  of  the  center 
of  political  gravity  that  was  moving  con- 
stantly westward. 

Among  the  Republicans  to  greet  Stevenson 
at  the  luau  was  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Dillingham, 
a  cousin  of  Blair. 

When  he  looked  down  at  the  kalua  pig 
in  front  of  h^rn  Stevenson  said,  "I  have  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  this  animal  that  lies  pros- 
trate here  before  me  as  I  was  assured  when 
I  came  Ln  and  examined  him  that  he  was  a 
roasted  Republican." 


OF 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OF   HAWAII 
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Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er following  the  June  floods  that  lashed 
at'  some  areas  in  Colorado,  I  have  been 
dramatically  reminded  of  the  fighting 
spirit  of  our  people  during  times  of  crisis 
and  disaster.  The  foUowlng  editorial 
"We  Refuse  To  Be  Drowned,"  by  the 
Fred  Betz  family,  publishers  of  ^he  La- 
mar Dally  News,  graphically  expresses 
this  spirit. 

We  Refuse  To  Be  Drowned 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  flood  of 
June  18  was  about  the  worst  catastrophe 
which  has  hit  this  community  In  a  half  cen- 
tury. Hardly  a  home  or  business  house  in 
Holly,  Granada,  and  Lamar  escaped  without 
some  damage.  Even  those  spared  by  the 
raging  floodwaters  meant  a  loss  for  some- 
one interested  in  the  property. 

But  even  mightier  than  the  flood  is  the 
spirit  of  the  people  as  they  begin  to  dig  out 
and  to  rehabilitate  homes,  stores,  plants,  and 
to  reinstate  the  normal  operations  which 
mean  their  livelihood. 

Brave  words,  smiles  and  bantering.  In 
many  Instances,  are  being  used  to  cover 
monetary  losses  which  can  eventually  mean 
the  loss  of  a  home,  a  savings  account,  or 
even  a  business  establishment.  In  some 
cases  the  flood  came  as  the  crowning  blow 
on  almost  4  years  of  drouth. 

However,  one  gradually  g«ts  an  under- 
standing of  the  composite  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area,  who  are  determined  that 
they  win  svirvlve.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
communication,  many  persons  outside  the 
immediate  area  have  not  as  this  is  written, 
understood  how  heavy  a  blow  has  been  dealt 
and  what  its  implications  could  be.  But 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  day-to-day 
struggle  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  morass 
of  water  and  mud  present  a  heroic  picture 
equal  to  that  of  their  frontier  ancestors. 

In  the  past  half  century  this  area  has 
withstood  the  Pueblo  flood  of  1921,  the  dust 
storm  era  of  the  30*s,  the  Influenza  epidemic 
of  World  War  I  days,  and  drouths  of  varying 
length.  After  each  of  these  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  recovery  based  upon  faith,  sheer 
courage,  and  determination  to  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

In  keeping  with  this  spirit  this  news- 
paper with  its  plant  built  over  many  years 
Into  one  of  the  better  small  city  daily  oper- 
ations In  Colorado  wishes  to  walk  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  people  of  this  area. 
The   publishers   have   this   day  signed   con- 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
brings  back  memories  of  his  third  and 
last  visit  to  Hawaii  in  March  1953.  He 
was  honored  on  that  occasion  by  island 
Democrats  at  a  luau — Hawaiian  feastr— 
where  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him. 
His  brilliance  of  expression  and  his  per- 
sonal charm  wowed  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
and  he  in  turn  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
friendly  and  relaxing  atmosphere  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

Adlai  Stevenson's  1953  visit  to  Hawaii 
is  reviewed  in  a  newspaper  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
on  July  14,  1965.  I  am  sure  that  the 
article,  a  reprint  of  which  follows,  will 
be  of  gi^at  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July  14. 

1965] 
Adlai's  1953  Visrr  Here  Wowed  Democrats 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson's  visit  to  Honolulu 
March  7-9,  1953,  was  a  smashing  success  for 
Island  Democrats,  even  though  their  man 
had  been  defeated  at  the  polls  only  4  months 
before. 

The  highlight  of  Stevenson's  trip  was  a 
luau  at  the  Jampacked  American  Chinese 
Club  on  Kaplolanl  Boulevard. 

It  seemed  to  take  an  hour  for  local  Demo- 
crats to  escort  Stevenson  to  the  head  table 
that  evening  and  Democrats  were  ecstatic. 
Everywhere    he    was    greeted   by   reaching 
hands. 

The  trip  was  Stevenson's  third  and  last. 
He  had  visited  HawaU  In  1933  as  a  tourist- 
businessman,  and  in  1942  he  was  here  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  accompany- 
ing Secretary  Prank  Knox  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  war  zone. 

Stevenson  arrived  here  in  1953  on  tlie  liner 
President  Wilson.  He  was  making  a  4 -month 
world  tour  with  three  companions,  his  secre- 
tary. WUllam  Blair.  Barry  Bingham  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and  Prof.  Walter 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Loaded  down  with  leis  on  arrival,  Steven- 
son said,  "I  smell  like  an  unde'taker's  estab- 
lishment." 

At  the  luau,  Stevenson  opened  vjith  the 
comments,  "After  hearing  all  the  lovely 
things  that  Governor  Long  had  to  say  about 
me  I  can  hardly  wait  to  hear  what  I'm  going 
to  say." 

Seeing  the  Joyous  faces  at  the  luau, 
Stevenson  asked,  "How  many  days  does  this 
go  on?" 

Someone  yelled,  "The  next  President  of 
the  United  States." 

Stevenson  answered,  "I  have  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  nomination." 


Washington  Post  Editorial  Backs  Teach- 
er Fellowship  and  Teacher  Corps  Pro- 
posals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  20, 1965,  cari-ies 
an  editorial  which  strongly  endorses  the 
concepts  of  a  national  teacher  fellow- 
ship program  and  a  National  Teacher 
Corps. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  are  now  considering 
such  proposals,  and  President  Johnson 
on  July  17,  1965,  called  on  Congress  to 
enact  teacher  fellowship  and  teacher 
corps  programs  during  this  session. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Architbcts  of  the  Future 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  chief 
architects  of  the  American  future,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  it  in  advocating  a  National 
Teacher  Corps,  are  the  country's  teachers. 
Yet  very  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
caliber  of  these  architects  or  to  recruit 
enough  of  them  to  meet  the  enlarging  chal- 
lenge of  the  country's  schools.  The  most 
tragic  consequence  of  America's  three-dec- 
ade neglect  of  its  public  school  system  i«  to 
be  foimd  not  In  the  antiquated  and  inade- 
quate school  buildings  which  so  many  Amer- 
ican children  are  obliged  to  attend  but  In 
the  deficient  preparation  and  professional 
shortcomings  of  so  many  of  their  teachers. 

The  President  gave  some  flgtires  on  this 
point — shocking  figures.  Only  one -fourth  of 
the  country's  public  school  teachers  have  a 
master's  degree;  a  year  of  graduate  work  in 
educational  theories  and  methods  together 
with  some  advanced  training  In  the  teacher's 
subject  ought  to  be  a  pretty  general  stand- 
ard of  qualification,  at  least  for  teachers  at 
the  high  school  and  Junior  high  school  levels 
Almost  10  percent  of  the  country's  teachers, 
according  to  the  President,  have  less  than 
a  bachelor's  degree,  and  almost  5  percent — 
85.000 — lack  adequate  certification.  This  is 
to  say  that  in  a  great  many  instances  the 
vital  bxisiness  of  education  is  entrusted  to 
the  uneducated. 

Senators  Nbxson  and  Kennedy  have  been 
talking  for  some  time  about  a  national 
teacher  corps,  patterned  In  some  degree  upon 
the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Johnson  has  taken 
their  proposals,  enriched  them  with  related 
Ideas  from  several  other  legislators  and  pre- 
sented to  Congress  a  rounded  and  realistic 
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the  Federal  Government  help  local 

^tems   rals*  ttie   qxzallty   of   their 

He   is   quite   right   to   call   upon 

to   do   Bometliing   about  this   at 

the    present  session.     For   it 

indispensable  to  the  rest  of  his  edu- 

I  rogram    and    it    Is   unsurpassed    in 

by  any  other  national  need. 

,  the  proposed  Teaching  Professions 

would  create  a  program  of  fel- 

for  elementary  and  secondary  school 

designed  to   lift   their  quallflca- 

groxild  also  create  a  National  Teacher 

which   experienced   teachers   and 

ntems  with  a  bachelor's  degree  but 

experience  would  work  together 

of  higher  education,  engaging 

s^me  time  in  an  in-service  teacher 

program    for    the    teacher-interns. 

operate. like  the  master-of-arts- 

g  programs  provided  currently  by 

of  leading  \inlversities. 

hlng  needs  to  be  professlonal- 

In  dignity  and  prestige  as  well 

For  far  too  long,  the  profession 

the  province  of  xmmarried  women 

to  leave  home  for  the  rough  com- 

3f  business  in  the  big  cities,  and  of 

vomen  seeking  to  supplement  their 

incomes  witti  a  teaching  stipend. 

are    needed,    especially    In    high 

And    high    professional    standards 

applied  to  men  and  women  alike 

most   influential    of   callings.     We 

President's   program    Is   a   most 

and   constructive   approach    to 

needed    revltallzation    of    the 

profession. 
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Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 

Pepper.    Mr.   speaker,    earUer 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rosenthal,  chief  of 

Roi  tes   and   Agreements   Division, 

Ae]  onautlcs  Board,  delivered  a  very 

ajiing  speech  on  the  great  oppor- 

for    expanding*"  air    passenger 

all  segments  of  the  airline  in- 

[n  order  that  my  colleagues  may 

>pportunity  to  read  this  address, 

it  be  inserted  In  the  Record: 

OPPORTUNrrT  IN  THE  AlR 
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W.  Rosenthal,  Chief,  Routes 

Division.  Civil  Aeronautics 

>efore  the  National  Industrial  Rec- 

Assoclation — Travel    Coimcll — Las 

Jev.,  Feb.  18.  1965) 


that  most  of  you  have  noticed 

pictures  usually  contain  a  legend 

that  "Any  resemblance  to 

or  actual  events  Is  purely  co- 


mi  mbers  of  a  government  agency  have 

caution  when  they  undertake  the 

public  expression  of  their  views, 

me  state  accurately  and  completely 

pel  sonally  prepared,  and  am  solely  re- 

for  any  facts,  opinions,  Interpreta- 

predlctlons  which  may  be  burled 

eru  ulng  remarks.    Further,  let  me  say 

res  jrve  the  right  to  change  my  mind, 

■  rlthout  the  receipt  of  additional 

i  ny  of  the  conclusions  of  which  you 

to  find  me  guilty. 

Jegln. 

ai  alysts 


agree  that  there  are  two  rel- 
di^tlnct  markets  in  air  transporta- 


tion— a  business  travel  market,  and  a  per- 
sonal and  recreational  travel  market. 

A  significant  part  of  the  business  travel 
market  is  seeking  simply  better  personal  com- 
munication. The  sole  purpose  of  this  travel 
Is  to  bring  individuals  face  to  face.  This  ob- 
jective accounts  In  part  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  airport  motel,  and  for  the  traveler  who 
seldom  strasrs  to  town. 

But  the  growth  of  business  travel  is  not 
only  tied  to  growth  of  business  activity;  it 
Is  directly  threatened  by  revolutionary  inno- 
vations in  communications  technology. 
The  face-to-face  meeting  made  Increasingly 
possible  by  increased  aircraft  speed  and 
availability  may  in  the  future,  at  lesser  cost, 
be  accomplished  through  phonovision.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  must  approach  a  long-term 
forecast  of  growth  based  upon  business 
travel  with  somewhat  greater  caution  than 
has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

Communications  technology  will  also  af- 
fect the  desire  for  pleasure  and  personal 
travel — but  not  to  the  same  degree.  After 
all,  the  telephone,  with  or  without  a  picture. 
Is  hardly  a  substitute  for  home  cooking,  and 
It  cannot  take  the  plsice  of  a  visit  In  person 
for  courting,  weddings,  births,  or  biu-lal  oc- 
casions. Nor  can  it  provide  au  opp)ortunlty 
to  ski,  swim,  golf,  tour  new  and  strange 
places,  or  Just  plain  getting  away  from  It 
all — Including  the  telephone. 

All  of  the  transportation  surveys  suggest 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  and  as  yet  un- 
tapped potential  for  personal  travel.  At 
least  one  such  survey  suggests  that  the  great 
bulk  of  our  people.  Including  many  who  can 
well  afford  to  do  so,  almost  never  travel  more 
than  200  miles  from  home. 

And  as  the  standard  of  living  increases  in 
this  country  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
number  of  persons  having  discretionary  In- 
come, and  the  amount  they  have  increases 
geometrically.  Accordingly,  one  may  almost 
assume  that  there  Is  an  almost  tuillmlted 
expansion  potential  In  the  market  for  per- 
sonal travel. 

However,  the  competition  for  this  discre- 
tionary part  of  the  consumer  doUax  is  fierce. 
To  name  just  a  few,  the  automobile  concerns, 
the  appliance  makers,  the  furniture  dealers, 
the  fashion  purveyors  are  all  heavily  engaged 
in  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  corral  our 
uncommitted  cartwheels. 

Historically,  airline  thinking,  while  not 
monolithJc,  has  been  dominated  by  opera- 
tions and  finance  people.  The  basic  sales 
effort  has  been  to  attract  traffic  from  existing 
travel  markets;  to  divert  existing  common 
carrier  surface  tralHc  to  air,  and  to  capture 
air  traffic  from  competitive  air  carriers. 

Symptomatic  of  this  approach  has  been 
the  frequently  expressed  thought  of  a  few 
years  back  that  air  traffic  growth  would  be 
largely  unresjwnslve  to  changes  in  fare  levels 
but  would  respond  directly  to  growth  In  GNP. 
Such  assumptions  restrict  progressive  devel- 
opment of  airline  fare  policies;  they  lead  to 
the  almost  refl.ex  conclusion  of  some  airline 
executives  that  every  industry  financial  crisis 
can  be  best  solved  by  a  fare  Increase.  Also 
affected  Is  airline  policy  toward  travel  agents 
and  credit  availability.  After  all.  if  the 
business  ts  largely  going  to  come  to  you  any- 
way, why  pay  someone  to  sell  it,  or  someone 
else  to  finance  it. 

But  change  Is  in  the  air.  In  recent  years, 
several  of  the  large  airlines  have  hired  mar- 
keting specialists  from  other  indiistrles  with 
a  stronger  merchandising  tvackground.  Their 
initial  approach  is  fresh.  They  accept  the 
thought  that  air  traffic  growth — at  least  the 
part  which  is  nonbusiness  travel — is  elastic. 
They  argue  that  the  air  carriers  and  their 
hotel  and  tour  allies  are  in  competition  with 
other  entrepreneurs  for  the  consumer  dollar. 
We  can  only  guess  that  the  carriers'  cur- 
rent greater  willingness  to  experiment  with 
reduced  promotional  fares  is  attributable,  in 
part,  to  the  new  enterprise  of  the  marketing 


men.  We  can  be  sure  that  they  upheld  the 
passengers'  rights  to  a  choice,  rather  than 
jvist  one  class  of  service;  to  the  greater  avail- 
ability of  credit;  and  to  the  recent  more 
sympathetic  airline  approach  to  travel  agents 
But  the  battle  Is  far  from  over.  There 
Is  still  opposition  within  the  ranks  to  the 
new  effort. 

We  are  once  again  hearing  that  in  the 
next  few  years  the  carriers'  jet  fleets  will  ex- 
pand faster  than  anticipated  traffic  growth. 
Only  recently  have  load  factors  started  to 
move  significantly  above  the  50  percent  mark. 
Should  the  direction  change,  the  resulting 
financial  crisis  should  be  solved — it  is  said— 
by  fare  Increases. 

Sometimes,  I  wonder  just  how  high  fares 
are  now.  Just  how  much,  is  the  publlapay- 
ing,  over  and  above  what  would  be^con- 
sidered  reasonable,  if  airlines  were  subject 
to  the  same  economic  forces  as  are  other  In- 
dustries? Of  course,  a  lot  of  argmnents  may 
be  validly  made  as  to  why  it  would  be  Inap- 
propriate to  test  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  airline  managements — ^subject  to  public 
regulations  and  imposed  service  obliga- 
tions— by  the  standards  of  another  industry. 
However,  It  is  more  difficult  to  challenge  a 
comparison  of  their  performance  today  with 
that  of  the  prejet  era. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  air- 
lines were  today  operating  the  more  efficient 
jets  at  the  same  utilization  rate  and  load 
factor  as  they  operated  their  piston  equip- 
ment in  a  comparable  period  of  economic 
activity.  On  that  basis  an  overall  25  percent 
cut  in  fares  could  be  passed  on  to  the  public. 
Certainly,  we  are  entitled  to  question 
whether  It  is  reasonable  for  the  public  to  be 
asked  to  pay  this  kind  of  a  premium  for 
further  equipment  expansion.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  air  carriers'  own 
forecasts  are  for  further  reductions  in  an 
already  low  rate  of  use  of  very  costly 
equipment. 

This  brings  me  to  the  role  of  the  supple- 
mental air  carriers  and  charter  senice. 

For  some  years,  we  have  pointed  to  the 
value  of  the  transatlantic  charter  program  as 
demonstrative  of  the  availability  of  a  mass 
travel  market — at  a  price — and  as  both  in- 
centive and  prod  to  the  scheduled  carriers 
to  reduce  fares  to  serve  this  new  public. 

Let  us  attempt  to  eyaluate  this  contribu- 
tion. Of  coiu-se,  one  mtist  recognize  that  in 
a  complex  business  situation  it  Is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attribute  any  result  to  a 
single  cause.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  most  Inte- 
estlng  to  contrast  domestic  and  transatlantic 
fare  levels  In  the  year  1955  with  those  In 
1965.  As  you  may  recall,  1955  was  the  year 
In  which  the  major  nonsked  transconti- 
nental operator  was  put  out  of  business  by 
covu-t  order.  It  was  also  the  year  In  which 
the  Board  Inaugurated  the  transatlantic 
charter  program.  In  1955,  the  DC-6  trans- 
continental round  trip  coach  fare  was  $198.00, 
and  a  lesser  $160.00  excursion  fare  was  avail- 
able on  certain  days  of  the  week.  In  1965, 
the  jet  coach  fare  Is  $290.20,  46  percent  higher 
than  the  1955  level;  moreover,  in  1965  there 
Is  no  lower  price  excursion  fare  available. 
In  1955,  the  on-season  New  York/London 
round  trip  coach  fare  was  $522 — and  there 
was  no  excursion  or  group  fare  available.  ,  In 
1965,  the  on-season  New  York/London  econ- 
omy fare  is  under  $500  but.  more  signifi- 
cantly, the  carriers  offer  a  $300  round  trip  21- 
day  excusion  fare,  as  well  as  a  low  gro\ip 
fare. 

Equally  pertinent  is  the  fact  that  the  do- 
mestic trunk  revenue  yields  per  passenger 
mile  have  Increased  since  1955,  while  the 
U.S.-flag  International  yield  has  declined  sub- 
stantially. In  fact.  In  1965  Pan  American 
for  the  first  time  had  a  lower  system  yield 
per  revenue  passenger  mile  than  any  one  of 
the  three  domestic  transcontinental  trunks. 
It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  the  value 
of  the  supplemental  and  the  transatlantic 
charter    program    to    the   Board's    effort   to 
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seciue  reasonable  rate  levels  was  recognized 
by  the  Inter-agency  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Air  Policy.  They  recommended  to 
the  President  that  our  national  air  policy 
favor  continuation  of  charter  competition 
by  supplemental  carriers  in  order  to  assure 
pressure  on  the  fare  structure  and  a  yard- 
stick as  to  the  economics  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  group  faced  the 
question  of  what  policy  should  be  followed 
when  international  air  fares  were  reduced. 
The  answer  was  not  then  to  curtail  charter 
activity  by  these  carriers — ^but  to  expand 
their  competitive  opportunity.  The  purpose 
here  was  to  assure  that  these  carriers  re- 
mained economically  viable  in  the  market 
so  that  their  withdrawal  would  not  pre- 
cipitate a  retvu-n  to  a  high-fare  policy  over 
the  Atlantic  by  I  ATA. 

This  leads  me  to  certain  recent  develop- 
ments in  charter  policy.  As  you  will  recall, 
lATA  in  1962  initiated  group  fares  in  the 
transatlantic  area.  It  was  clear  that  this 
was  a  competitive  response  to  the  charter 
program.  Although  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  had  specifically  sought  this  objective, 
It  did  not  react  to  its  attainment,  with,  a 
tightening  up  of  its  transatlantic  charter 
standards.  On  the  contrary,  it  liberalized 
them.  Thus,  part  295  was  modified  to  elim- 
inate the  2O,Q0O-member  limit  on  size  of 
groups  eligible  for  charter.  lATA  has,  of 
course,  retained  this  limit  except  for  uni- 
versities and  employee  groups.  Part  295  was 
also  revised  to  allow  a  travel  agent  better  to 
assist  In  a  group's  charter  organizing  activ- 
ities. However,  lATA  did  not  follow  our 
lead;  in  fact,  it  maintained  as  requirements 
In  resolution  045  restrictions  abandoned  by 
the  Board.  The  Board  also.  In  granting  to 
Capitol  and  Saturn  5-year  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  for  trans- 
altantlc  charter  service,  authorized  these 
carriers  to  provide  split  charters. 

Moreover,  there  Is  still  pending  before  the 
Board  the  question  of  whether  Capitol  and 
Saturn  should  be  authorized  to  provide  char- 
ters to  travel  agents  for  the  sale  by  such 
agents  of  all-expense  tours  for  nonaffinlty 
grovips. 

In  just  the  last  few  weeks  the  Board  has 
confirmed  the  grant  of  temporary  operating 
authority  for  transpacific  affinity  charters  for 
World  Airways  and  Trans  International  Air- 
lines. In  taking  this  action,  the  Board  spe- 
cifically called  attention  to  its  hope  that  a 
charter  program  would  be  as  successful  In  the 
Pacific  as  it  was  in  the  Atlantic  in  stimulat- 
ing fare  reductions. 

The  Board  has  also  proposed  to  broaden 
the  definition  of  charters  to  be  performed 
by  supplemental  carriers  in  the  domestic 
market  to  Include  charters  to  travel  agents 
for  the  provision  of  all -expense  tours  fc«- 
nonaffinlty  groups.  In  proposing  this  ex- 
panded charter  authority,  the  Board  has  been 
mindful  of  the  need  of  the  supplemental  air 
carriers  for  an  Increased  opportunity  for 
commercial  business.  However,  even  more 
significantly,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  Its 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  all -expense 
tour  approach  opens  the  possibility  of  a 
greatly  expanded  recreation  travel  market. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  take  note  of 
European  experience.  Thus,  we  are  told  that 
In  10  years  time  all-expense  tour  traffic  be- 
tween Scandinavia  and  the  Mediterranean 
increased  from  10,000  to  400,000  passengers 
annually,  while  individually  ticketed  travel 
continued  to  grow  at  about  15  percent  per 
year. 

It  is  clear  that  domestic  all-expense  tour 
charters  can,  by  making  the  "See  America 
First"  program  a  bett«r  travel  bargain,  con- 
tribute in  a  constructive  way  to  our  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  solve  the  gold-flow  problem. 
Of  course,  one  must  not  get  the  Impression 
that  the  Bo€ird's  sole  concern  In  regulating 
air  transportation  Is  to  reduce  fares  or  to 
assure  the  economic  health  of  the  supple- 
mental air  carriers.     It  Is  not.     A  primary 


objeotive  at  Vbe  Boazd  must  be,  and  is  to 
aoBVire  tlie  continued  eoosumlo  well-being  of 
the  bealc  luduBtry — the  trunk  cecrlecB,  the 
TJS.-nae  oarrlen.  tbe  cersp  oanlen,  and  tbe 
local  servloe  Industry.  Witbouit  eoonomlc 
viability  tbese  carrlecs  would  be  tmable  to 
dlschaj-ge  effectively  the  lieavy  txurden  of 
public  service  Impoeed  upon  them.  They 
would  be  unable  to  make  the  equipment  and 
service  innovations  that  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect of  them.  Nor  woxild  they  be  able  to  sus- 
tain and  expand  the  superb  air  service  net- 
work which  makes  our  country  the  envy  of 
every  other  nation. 

Its  concern  in  this  regard  leads  the  Board 
to  so  regulate  the  charter  program,  as  to  lim- 
it its  potential  diversion  from  tiie  in- 
dividually-ticketed service  provided  over  our 
basic  system.  This  then  Is  tJie  reason  for 
the  specific  rules  which  have  developed  over 
the  years  for  traneatlantlc  charter  service, 
and  which  are  applied  administratively  in 
other  International  areas  when  our  apiHX)val 
Is  sought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  charter 
program  has  had  a  different  evolution.  His- 
torically, there  has  been  no  requirement  for 
prior  administrative  approval  of  domestic 
charters  by  licensed  carriers.  Nor  has  there 
been  untal  recently  any  significant  volume  of 
domestic  charter  traffic  by  supplemental  air 
carriers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  had  been 
possible  to  permit  these  charters  to  be  con- 
ducted without  ig>ecific  delineation  of  the 
applicable  rules.  As  many  oi  you  know,  un- 
til recently,  practically  the  only  firm  pro- 
hibition was  against  the  direct  charter  to  a 
travel  agent  or  for  the  solicitation  erf  the  gen- 
eral  public.  But  in  1963,  there  arose  for  the 
first  time  a  need  on  the  part  otf  certain  arup- 
plemental  carries  to  develop  domestic  char- 
ter business.  At  the  same  time,  relatively 
high  fares  in  certain  significant  recreational 
travel  market  provided  an  economic  incen- 
tive for  hotel  operators  and  travel  agents  to 
utilize  charter  travel  as  a  competitive  and 
promotional  vehicle.  The  service.  Initiated 
in  1963,  expanded  greatly  In  1964.  As  It  did. 
the  situation  deteriorated  rapidly.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Board  promptly  took  action  to  stop 
the  advertising  of  individual  charters  In 
mass  media  as  a  key  factor  In  what  appeared 
to  be  widespread  evasion  of  the  basic  charter 
prohibition — sale  of  charters  to  the  general 
public. 

Almost  concurrently,  a  local  Federal  court 
in  Boston,  without  (^position  from  the 
Board,  granted  almost  xmprecedented  tem- 
porary Injunctions  which  effectively  stopped 
all  charter  operations  to  Miami  and  Honolulu 
for  three  of  the  largest  supplemental  carriers. 
We  are  hopeful  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
developments,  any  slide  toward  wholesale 
departure  from  sound  organization  rules  for 
affinity  charters  will  have  been  contained. 

We  now  look  forward  to  the  termination 
of  the  Supplemental  Air  Carrier  Case,  Docket 
13795,  in  which  there  Is  pending  both  the 
question  of  the  carriers  to  receive  permanent 
charter  authority  and  the  nature  of  that 
authority. 

The  staff  objective  In  that  case  is  to  obtain 
a  consistent  definition  of  affinity  charters 
which  could  be  applied  with  little,  if  any, 
distinction  for  charters  to  be  conducted  from 
New  York  to  Tokyo  or  Paris,  as  well  as  from 
Chicago  to  Las  Vegas.  Within  that  objec- 
tive we  Intend  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  charter  rules  which  will.  Insofar 
as  possible,  protect  the  basic  transportation 
system  from  undue  diversion  without  unduly 
complicating  the  organization  of  a  charter 
by  legitimate  groups. 

Since  there  is  a  measure  of  contradiction 
in  these  objectives,  I  am  almost  positive  that 
if  we  do  our  Job  well  no  single  group  will  be 
completely  satisfied. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  predictions  for 
the  future: 

That  affinity  charters  will  continue,  and 
that  this  market  domestically  and  Interna- 


tionally win  show  strong  growth  among  large 
Industrial  organizations,  universities,  and 
fraternal  groups; 

That  all-eKpense  tours  will  tap  new  mar- 
kets. Including,  but  not  limited  to  people  In 
smaller  business  ccmcems,  colleges,  fraternal 
groups,  and  honest  nonjoiners  who  were  not 
before  able  retwilly  to  organize  a  charter; 

That  the  scheduled  carriers  will  compete 
effectively  in  the  expanded  market  for  per- 
sonal and  recreational  travel  with  lower  no- 
frill  service,  new  promotional  fares,  and  in- 
creased Incentive- t3rpe  agency  commissions; 

That  with  greater  lelsxire  time  In  an  affluent 
society  the  public  will  l>eneflt  from  an  en- 
hanced opportimlty  to  travel  quickly,  com- 
fortably, and  saifely  by  air  to  more  and  more 
distant  and  attractive  destinations. 


Coinage  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFOBlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14. 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderatlcm  the  bUl  (HJl.  8936)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  8926,  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965. 

As  you  know,  President  Johnson  has 
strongly  recommended  prompt  congres- 
sional action  on  this  legislation  to  pre- 
vent a  crisis  in  our  silver  suiH>ly-  In  his 
message  of  June  3,  1965,  he  stated  cate- 
gorically that  "Silver  is  becoming  too 
scarce  for  continued  large-scale  use  in 
coins." 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
worldwide  shortage  of  silver,  together 
with  rapidly  increasing  consumption  of 
that  metal  for  defense,  Industrial,  and 
coinage  purposes*  have  created  an  emer- 
gency situation  which  necessitates  the 
first  important  change  In  the  Nation's 
coinage  since  1792 — a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  silver  content  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  U.S.  coins — dimes,  quarters, 
and  50 -cent  pieces — now  using  silver  as  a 
major  alloy  ingredient.  . 

Since  1958  alone,  world  demand  for 
silver  has  more  than  doubled,  while  pro- 
duction has  increased  less  than  15  per- 
cent. As  a  result.  Treasury  Department 
authorities  predict  at  the  present  rate 
of  silver  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  chiefly  for  coinage,  this  Nation 
will  run  out  of  silver  within  2  or  3  years. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  it 
is  important  to  our  national  prestige  and 
to  continued  world  confidence  in  the 
essential  soundness  of  our  currency  sys- 
tem to  retain  a  certain  basic  minimum 
silver  content  in  all  our  major  coins. 

For  this  reason.  I  voted  to  support  the 
amendment  just  offered  to  provide  that 
quarters  and  dimes  retain  a  silver  con- 
tent of  40  percent,  thus  maintaining  the 
principle  of  a  coinage  system  with  actual 
intrinsic  value. 

Although  I  regret  that  this  amendment 
failed  to  secure  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members,  I  nevertheless,  feel  the  urgency 
of  the  legislation  requires  that  we  now 
join  in  support  of  the  President  in  his  ef- 
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bur  Nation's  coinage  to 
and  demands  of  modem 


coins  would  be  similar  in 
present  coins  of  the  same 
They    will    be    legal 
i  Jl  debts,  public  and  private. 
of  the  Treasury  has  as- 
is  confident  they  will  meet 
public   acceptability  as   a 
exchange,  that  they  can  be 
rapidly  manufactured  by 
rom  available  materials — in 
of  the  Mint  plans  to 
billion  coins  in  the  first  year, 
this  production  in  the  year 
that  their  size,  weight, 
properties  make  them  fully 
with  silver  coins  and  able  to 
existing  vending  machines 
(  oin-operated  devices. 
:ommendable  featiure  of  this 
au  Jiorization  for  the  San  Fran- 
Ofifice.  which  was  deactivated 
n  1955  after  more  than  100 
CO  itinuous  operation  at  a  time 
demand  was  only  a  fraction 
1  leeds,  to  continue  its  gold  and 
operation  and  also  to  re- 
coin-production  facilities  Un- 
as the  Secretary  determines 
of  the  United  States  are 
produce  ample  supplies  of 


vide  a  west  coast  mint  to  supplement 
those  now  located  at  Philadelphia  and 
Denver. 

We  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  citizens 
throughout  the  State  of  California,  have 
a  vital  stake  in  this  matter.  As  residents 
of  the  Nation's  fastest  gro^^ing  metro- 
politan area,  and  what  is  now  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  we  have  already  felt 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  cuirent  acute 
shortage  of  coins. 

In  fact,  the  situation  has  become  so 
serious  that  many  local  Los  Angeles  re- 
tailers and  merchants  are  reporting  con- 
siderable difiBculty  in  keeping  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  change  on  hand  to  oper- 
ate their  businesses  properly  and  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  service  their  customers 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

If  the  Treasury  Department's  Bui-eau 
of  the  Mint  now  moves  on  a  crash-pro- 
gram basis,  and  fully  utilizes  the  minting 
capacity  of  the  San  Francisco  facility,  we 
should  be  able  to  make  a  successful  tran- 
sition to  the  new  coinage  system,  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  assured  of  the  pennies, 
nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars 
so  essential  to  the  smooth  functioning 
of  our  booming  commercial  economy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
again  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  in  support  of  the  President  by  vot- 
ing for  the  passage  of  H.R.  8926,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965. 
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I  am  par  icularly  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Pi  esident  has  now  proposed  re- 
activating Jie  historic  century-old  San 
Francisco  R  int  to  help  ease  the  transition 
to  the  ne^  coinage  syst^n,  and  as  a 
significant  step  toward  alleviating  the 
increasingl  r  critical  coin  shortage  that 
has  been  p  agueing  businessmen  and  in- 
dividuals across  the  country. 
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hind  those  protesters  who  offer  only  one  sug- 
gestion— surrender.  This  Is  the  line  commu- 
nism suggests. 

President  Johnson  is  right  In  taking  a 
stand  and  conunlttlng  the  United  States  to 
help  keep  South  Vietnam  free. 


With  all 
working  on 
7-day-a- 
tional  San 
be    a    big 
period,  anc 
and  most 
inadequate 
in  circulati  }n. 

I  have  a  -ather  personal  interest  in  the 
President's  plan  to  reactivate  coin  pro- 
duction at  San  Francisco,  because  it  fol- 
lows my  nearly  identical  proposal  of  a 
year  ago.  liade  In  an  effort  to  again  pro- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ' 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Savannah  News  recently  carried 
an  editorial  entitled  "One-Track  Minds" 
which  brought  in  lucid  fashion  that  those 
who  have  repeatedly  opposed  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  have  put  forward 
ho  practical  solution  to  the  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Savannah  News  editorial  voices 
unequivocal  support  for  the  President's 
taking  a  stand  in  Vietnam,  and  I  Include 
the  editorial  of  July  3  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Oke-Track  Mixds 

Have  you  noticed  how  most  of  the  protest- 
ers of  our  Involvement  in  the  fight  to  keep 
South  Vietnam  free  come  up  with  only  one 
proposal — "Get  out  of  Vietnam." 

Where  are  their  alternatives?  Where  are 
their  solutions  to  how  communism  can  be 
stopped  from  new  aggression?  How  do  they 
propose  to  halt  this  evil  force  if  a  stand  isn't 
taken  somewhere?  Do  they  suggest  that  the 
best  policy  of  the  United  States  would  be  to 
let  the  entire  v«>rld — except  our  own  Nation- 
fall  Into  Qonununlst  hands  and  then  let 
blood  and  destruction  befall  our  own  shores 
at  a  last  ditch  stand? 

If  the  United  States  were  to  adhere  to  the 
wishes  of  the  "get  out"  boys.  It  might  some- 
day watch  the  same  protesters  picket  the 
White  House  with  signs  of  "Get  out  of  the 
United  States." 

We  are  mighty  wary  of  the  motivation  be- 


"Lingo   Tech" — The   Defense   Language 
Institute  at  Monterey,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  institutions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  the  Army 
Language  School  at  Monterey,  Calif., 
technically  the  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute West  Coast  Branch,  DLIWCB,  or 
•'Lingo  Tech." 

If  our  military  is  to  be  truly  a  "profes- 
sion of  peace,"  our  soldiers  must  be  able, 
at  least,  to  speak  the  language  of  our 
allies  and  friends.  Great  advantage 
would  accrue  if  ovu*  militarists,  and  am- 
bassadors, could  speak  the  language  of 
our  adversaries  and  enemies. 

A  first  step  toward  better  world  under- 
standing is  better  oral  communication. 

Soldiers  who  have  a  second  language 
are  "twice  armed."  Guns  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  language — "their  language" — 
could  be  a  superior  weapon. 

Our  future  military  and  diplomatic 
personnel  wUl  be  required  more  and  more 
to  be  fluent  in  foreign  language. 

The  Army  language  school  has  devel- 
oped the  best  methods  of  teaching  for- 
eign language  yet  devised.  Many  schools 
and  universities  are  utilizing  DLI  tech- 
niques. 

The  DLI  and  its  techniques  should  be 
enlarged  on  a  crash  basis.  Every  agency 
of  the  Government  which  deals  with  any 
foreign  person  should  develop  a  high 
foreign  language  proficiency. 

The  Time  magazine  article  tells  part  of 
the  story,  briefly: 

Learning — Lingo  Tech 

In  the  Jungle  battlefields  of  Vietnam, 
knowing  the  Vietnamese  language  may  be  as 
important  to  a  U.S.  soldier  as  his  accuracy  in 
firing  an  M-14.  Supplying  American  military 
advisers  there  with  the  right  words  is  fast 
becoming  the  primary  mission  of  what  its 
graduates  call  "Lingo  Tech":  the  west  coast 
branch  of  the  Defense  Language  Institute, 
located  at  the  Army's  historic  Presidio  in 
Monterey.  Calif. 

Operated  for  all  the  services  by  the  Army 
Department,  the  Institute  had  its  modest  be- 
ginnings in  1941  as  an  Army  intelligence 
course  In  Japanese,  now  have  five  schools 
across  the  country.  Of  these,  the  oldest  and 
by  far  the  largest  is  the  branch  at  Monterey, 
which  trains  up  to  2,500  military  personnel  a 
year  In  27  languages  and  33  dialects,  in 
courses  that  range  from  a  12-weelt  quickie  in 
Vietnamese  to  a  full  47  weeks  in  Chinese, 
Russian,  Arabic  and  some  13  other  languages. 
Don't  Drop  a  Pencil 

The  language  training  at*Monterey  is  the 
most  intense  in  the  United  States,  and  stu- 
dents Joke:  "If  you  drop  a  pencU  In  class  and 
take  time  to  pick  it  up,  you've  lost  an  hour's 
material  .*•    Classes  run  for  6  hours  a  day,  5 


days  a  week,  interrupted  l»y  two  2-week  vaca- 
tions throughout  the  year.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  spend  3  hours  or  more  dally  on 
homework. 

As  at  Berlitz,  students  are  totally  Immersed 
in  the  language  from  the  moment  they  enter 
class.  No  English  Is  spoken,  and  students  are 
assigned  native  pseudonyms  by  which  they 
are  known  throughout  the  course.  Starting 
first  with  the  mastery  of  sound,  they  mimic 
every  word  of  their  instructors— most  of 
them  natives  of  the  country  whose  language 
they  teach.  Gradually,  students  move  up 
from  sounds  to  basic  grammar  to  sentences 
to  conversation  and  writing.  To  supplement 
class  work,  they  have  textbooks  written  by 
Monterey's  381 -man  faculty,  individual  tape 
recorders,  closed-circuit  television  films  in 
the  institute's  elaborate  language  lab. 

■Our  real  mission,"  says  Dr.  Erwin  Gordon, 
an  academic  adviser  to  the  Institute,  "Is  com- 
munication, not  vocabulary  or  grammar." 
Monterey's  students  get  heavy  doses  of  local 
history  and  culture,  often  take  time  out  to 
sample  the  native  cuisine— if  available— in 
San  FTanclsco  restaiu-ants.  To  test  a  stu- 
dents practical  command  of  his  language, 
Monterey  has  set  up  facsimile  banks,  post 
ofaces.  and  stores  where  he  Is  forced  to  ne- 
gotiate a  bank  loan,  maU  home  a  package, 
or  shop  for  his  dinner— all  without  lapsing 
into  English. 

ADVmOS  IN  BATTLE 

Students  of  the  Institute  have  an  addi- 
tional exercise  unavaUaWe  in  other  language 
schools:  mock  warfare  Is  enacted  on  two  sides 
of  a  partition,  with  the  student  adviros 
(advisers)  talking  back  and  forth  on  the 
telephone.  At  the  end  of  the  battle,  students 
compare  notes  to  see  If  they  were  success- 
fully getting  the  messages  across.  By  the 
time  a  student  laughs  at  the  same  thing  a 
native  laughs  at,  Gordon  figures,  he  Is  ap- 
proaching mastery  of  the  language.  For 
Americans,  gaining  this  kind  of  mastery  In 
Vietnamese  is  especially  hard.  As  in  Chinese, 
the  same  word  spoken  at  five  or  six  different 
pitches  has  five  or  six  different  meanings. 
Moreover,  Vietnamese  has  three  dialects,  of 
which  Monterey  teaches  two:  the  classic  dia- 
lect of  Hanoi,  with  six  tones,  and  that  of 
Saigon,  which  has  five. 

To  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  the  war, 
the  Institute  now  offers  a  12-week  crash 
program  In  Vietnamese,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  47-week  course.  Graduates  will 
have  a  minimum  vocabulary  of  1,000  words — 
including  all  essential  military  terms.  This 
year,  Monterey  will  graduate  1,000  men  from 
Its  Vietnamese  classes,  compared  with  150 
5  years  ago.  Some  may  not  live  long  with 
their  knowledge;  a  bronze  memorial  plaque, 
already  Inscribed  with  the  names  of  25  Mon- 
terey graduates,  has  been  placed  on  the 
door  of  the  Par  East  Division  building. 


sad  It  Is  that  so  many  minions  must 
Uve  a  colorless  life  under  governments 
of  men  and  not  of  law,  where  conformity 
is  the  rule  and  there  are  no  exceptions, 
where  all  blessings  coaie  not  by  the  will 
of  God  but  from  the  hand  of  the  state, 
and  where  the  truth  is  variable  and  fear 
Is  constant. 

It  Is  altogether  appropriate,  as  our 
brothers'  keeper  and  as  the  first  cham- 
pion of  the  right  of  self-determination, 
that  we  bring  to  the  attention  of  men 
everywhere  the  facts  of  20th  century  life 
for  over  one  billion  of  their  brothers,  for 
no  nation  has  a  lifetime  guarantee  of 
freedom,  and  Ignorance  of  their  plight 
invites  disaster. 

We  must  observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
because,  as  heirs  of  that  first  great  revo- 
lution, we  would  betray  it  by  condoning 
oppression.  Furthermore,  a  desire  for 
freedom  and  a  love  of  liberty  cannot 
spring  eternally  In  the  enslaved  human 
breast.  They  must  be  nurtured  by  the 
knowledge  that  these  captive  peoples  are 
not  alone  in  their  dark  homrs  of  tyranny, 
and  that  much  of  the  world  is  actively 
engaged  In  efforts  to  hasten  the  day 
when  all  that  has  passed  Is  but  a  dim 
memory  of  a  distant  nightmare.  We 
must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  this 
end. 

Finally,  we  should  take  the  opportun- 
nity  of  this  observance  to  give  thanks  for 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  for  the  op- 
portunity afforded  us  to  live  imder  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  men,  where 
those  who  make  and  enforce  the  laws 
are  responsible  to  the  people  and  re- 
sponsive to  their  wishes,  where  a  man's 
grasp  can  exceed  his  reach,  and  where 
each  is  free  to  chart  his  own  path  to  the 
stars. 


Captive  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  third  week  in  July  we  commemorate 
the  great  tragedy  of  our  times  for  we 
recognize,  formally,  that  over  one  billion 
of  our  fellow  men  are  enslaved.  How 
ironic  it  is  that  an  era  marked  by  the 
war  to  end  all  despotism  must  be  char- 
acterized by  an  even  greater  enslavement 
of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.    How 


Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1965 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  GSORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideraUon  the  blU  (HH.  9075)  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  too  long  in- 
dulged ourselves  in  false  economy  In  the 
treatment  of  the  military  pay  problem. 
We  have  broken  faith  with  our  service 
personnel.  As  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from.  Massachu- 
setts, just  pointed  out,  we  have  permitted 
pay  scales  to  be  increased  far  more  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy  than  to 
those  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  service  of  om:  country.  Quite  apart 
from  keeping  faith  with  our  people  In 
uniform.,  however,  the  cold  econwnlc 
facts  show  that  this  failure  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  compensation  Is  a  gross 
practice  of  false  economy. 

Using  the  Air  Force  training  costs  as 


an  example,  the  investment  In  training 
costs  for  an  Air  Force  pilot  is  $96,000.  It 
costs  some  $268,000  to  train  an  F-1  pilot 
and  $600,000  to  train  an  F-105  pilot  and 
more  than  $1  million  to  train  a  B-52 
commander.  The  total  investment  cost 
of  tralnir^  just  one  electronics  special- 
ist is  $23,00«,  one  ballistic  missiles  launch 
officer  $49,140. 

The  services  In  this  complex  missile - 
space  age  have  an  ever  increasing  re- 
quirement for  officers  trained  in  science 
and  engineering.  Likewise,  the  greatest 
requirement  for  enlisted  personnel  Is  in 
the  technical  fields. 

It  is  in  these  very  fields  that  the  costs 
of  training  are  the  highest. 

The  Air  Force  alone  spends  $1,207 
million  to  train  replacements  for  the 
skilled  men  who  leave. 

Confronted  with  these  figures,  it  takes 
no  great  venture  In  mathematics  to 
prove  that  the  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  is  false  economy. 

The  existing  military  pay  scale.  In 
addition  to  creating  problems  In  num- 
bers of  personnel,  encourages  mediocrity 
in  quality.  To  use  the  Air  Force  as  an 
example  again,  the  inability  to  recnilt 
adequate  scientific  and  engineering  offi- 
cer personnel  has  led  that  service  to  re- 
duce its  standards.  In  1959,  47  percent 
of  the  total  officers  entering  the  Air 
Force  from  ROTC  were  in  the  scl«itlflc 
and  engineering  category.  By  1964,  this 
percentage  was  reduced  to  33.  There 
has  been  a  corresponding  drop  In  the 
quality  of  officer  candidate^  for  the  Air 
Force  ROTC.  In  1957,  the  average  per- 
centile score  for  entrance  into  the  pro- 
gram was  63,  but  by  1962  this  average 
had  been  reduced  to  52. 

Taking  Into  account  these  staggering 
costs,  we  can  readily  see  how  foolhardy 
it  is  to  maintain  a  pay  scale  that  will 
neither  attract  nor  retain  skilled  man- 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  enactment 
of  HJR.  9075  will  enable  the  services  to 
compete  In  the  marketplace  for  qualified 
personnd.  Comparing  the  costs  of  this 
pay  bill  with  the  staggering  costs  of 
training  r^lacwnent  persoimel,  the 
passage  of  HJl.  9075  Is  Just  plain  eco- 
nomic commonsense.  , 


Some  Harvest  Fandamentals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  program  under  which  Mexican 
nationals  have  helped  to  harvest  many 
of  our  Nation's  agricultural  crops  came 
up  to  an  end  this  year.  This  program 
was  bitterly  criticized  by  many  persons. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  program  was 
abused  by  certain  persons  and  in  certain 
areas,  and  such  abuses  gave  ammunition 
to  those  who  chose  to  criticize.  How- 
ever, in  the  main  the  program  was  well 
run,  and  contributed  greatly  to  Increased 
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unemployed  refuse  to  perform 
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of  Labor  should  have  known 
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matter  is  analysed  in  the 
editorial   from    the   Phoenix 
of  July  16,   1965,  which  I  in- 
under  authority  previously 
The'  editorial  follows : 
S4>ME  Harvest  PrrNDAMENXALs 
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1  be  other  side,  it  would  be  well  if 
ve  recalled  the  beginning  of  the  1966  harvest 


turmoU,  and  the  reason  for  those  begin- 
ings.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
started  It  when  he  cut  oS  the  program,  em- 
bedded In  tradition  as  old  as  the  border 
Itself,  by  which  Mexicans  came  Into  the 
United  States  to  help  harvest  the  field  crops. 
Why?  Because  WLrtz  maintained  that  the 
Jobs  taken  by  the  Mexican  nationals  were 
depriving  adult  Americans  of  work.  (Labor 
union  oJQcials,  unable  to  attract  the  Mexi- 
cans into  their  unions,  long  had  advanced 
this  argument.)  It  didn't  work  that  way. 
The  unemployed  Anglos  didn't  want  the  Jobs. 
So  Wirtz  lind  his  aids  in  a  frenzy  of  despera- 
tion sent  out  an  emergency  call  to  the  high 
school  and  college  set  to  bail  them  out  ol  a 
political  fiasco.  No  such  thing  had  been 
contemplated  at  the  start. 

Predictably,  the  makeshift  hasn't  worked 
very  well  this  siunmer.  Probably  it  would 
work  even  less  well  a  second  time.  Certainly 
no  major  section  of  the  American  economy 
should  be  required  to  call  upon  the  public 
schools  to  organize  its  labor  supply.  Serious 
psychologists  might  even  question  whether 
the  schools,  by  participating  in  such  a 
schenre,  were  not  encouraging  their  chargee 
to  Join  the  very  migrant  labor  ranks  which 
eminent  sociologists — and  Secretary  Wirtz 
himself,  for  that  matter — have  been  deplor- 
ing. 

However,  that  may  be.  the  fact  remains 
that  the  reason  which  moved  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  bar  the  Mexican  field  hands 
(braceros)  from  coming  across  the  border 
has  evaporated  entirely.  It  has  proved  to  be 
no  reason  at  all.  Finding  out  that  it  was 
theory  rather  than  facts  lias  cost  American 
farmers  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  will  cost  American  consumers  even 
more. 

The  administration  has  reaped  one  small 
political  advantage  from  the  student  hardest 
program.  A  few  hundred  youths  who  other- 
wise might  have  shown  up  in  the  seasonal 
unemployment  statistics  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  "employed"  colvmin,  but  even 
this  is  more  seeming  than  actual.  Left  to 
their  own  devices,  most  of  the  young  men 
would  have  found  other  work  on  their  own 
any  way. 

But  still  the  basic  fact  remains — the  stu- 
dents are  a  political  Improvisation  inter- 
posed between  attempt  and  failxire  by  Wirtz 
and  thoee  who  influence  him  most.  The 
failure  remains.  The  bracenos  should  be  In- 
vited back. 


Rent  Subsidies  Only  Nose  in  Tent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  offered  pertinent 
and  timely  comment  on  the  housing  leg- 
islation which  recently  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body. 

The  editorial  raises  seiious  questions 
concerning  the  rent  subsidy  both  as  to 
its  Implementation  now  and  the  prob- 
ability of  further  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  future. 

The  Times  poses  vailous  questions 
about  the  rent  subsidy  proposal  which 
merit  serious  attention.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  responsible  voices  such  as  this  are 
heeded  so  that  we  avoid  making  costly 
mistakes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  the  editorial  from  the  July  19, 


1965,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  19,  19651 
Bent  SoBsroiES  Only  Nose  in  Tent 

The  $7.3  billion  housing  bill  nearlng  enact- 
ment In  Congress  is  the  latest  example  of 
President  Johnson's  skillful  use  of  the  nose- 
in-the-tent  technique. 

Anxious  to  get  started  on  his  version  of 
the  Great  Society  but  hesitant  to  tell  tlie 
American  people  what  the  final  price  tag  will 
be,  he  offers  new  welfare  programs  in  ea.iy-to- 
swallow  spoonfuls. 

Medicare  and  the  Appalachia  apprccich  to 
regional  redevelopment  are  just  two  examples 
of  programs  that  are  expected  to  halloon 
enormously  in  future  years. 

Another  is  included  in  this  year's  housing 
bill,  similar  versions  of  which  have  parsed 
both  House  and  Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  Federal  hous- 
ing programs,  the  measure  provides  for  $150 
to  $200  million  in  rental  subsidies  over  the 
next  4  years. 

Federal  money  will  be  paid  directly  to  low- 
income  families  who  are  unable  to  find  ade- 
quate housing  that  they  can  afford.  The 
subsidy  will  amount  to  that  part  of  the  rent 
which  exceeds  25  percent  of  the  breadwinners 
monthly  wages. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  encourage  construc- 
tion of  private  moderate-priced  housing  by 
cooperatives  and  nonprofit  Institutions. 

Sponsors  argue  that  public  housing  is 
reaching  only  a  small  percentage  of  low- 
income  families.  Besides,  the  hope  is  that 
the  subsidized  private  housing  will  be  geo- 
graphically scattered,  thus  avoiding  creation 
of  new  racial  pockets  and  slums. 

Well-intentioned  though  the  program  may 
be,  you  don't  need  a  crystal  ball  to  see  the 
pitfalls. 

What  is  the  definition  of  "adequate"  hous- 
ing? Won't  local  officials,  who  set  the  stand- 
ards, be  under  pressure  to  be  generous  with 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money? 

Won't  the  program  Introduce  a  serious  in- 
flationary factor  Into  the  national  housing 
picture,  with  the  result  that  everyone  will 
pay  higher  rents? 

Can  Washington  withstand  the  pressure  to 
extend  the  benefits  to  more  and  more  citi- 
zens? 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  wiU  do  more  than  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  problem  It's  Intended  to  meet? 

Congress,  we  fear,  has  bought  the  proverbial 
pig  in  a  poke. 


Well-Deserved  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'E.S 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  people  of  Arizona 
honored,  by  a  testimonial  dinner,  one  of 
the  State's  worthiest  citizens.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  as  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  However,  the  record 
of  service  of  Father  Albert  Braun  is  so 
distinguished  that  a  testimonial  dinner 
In  his  honor  would  have  been  appropriate 
at  any  place  or  at  any  time.  Arizonans 
of  all  faiths  are  proud  of  his  accomiv 
lishments  and  grateful  to  him  for  tiie 
fine  traits  of  citizenship  which  he  ha.s 
displayed  in  his  long  service  to  his  church 
and   to   his   community.     The   Arizona 


July  20,  1965 
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Republic  for  Friday,  July  9,  Included  an 
exceedingly  appropriate  editorial  which  I 
insert  In  the  Record  imder  leave  pre- 
viously granted.    The  editorial  foUows: 

WELL-DESEaVED  HONOE 

One  of  Arizona's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens wiU  be  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  Del  Webb's  TowneHouse  tonight.  He  la 
Father  Albert  Braun,  a  Franciscan,  who  won 
the  Purple  Heart  In  World  War  I,  contracted 
berl-berl  In  a  Japense  prison  camp  In  World 
War  IL  received  the  U.S.  Legion  of  Merit  for 
his  missionary  services  with  Mescalero  In- 
dians, and  was  voted  the  Arizona  Medal  of 
Honor  by  the  State  legislature  last  month. 

Father  Bra\in  administered  the  oath  of 
otace  to  President  Manuel  Quezon  of  the 
Philippines  on  besieged  Corregldor  In  World 
War  II,  and  took  part  in  the  Bataan  Death 
March  when  the  American  and  Philippine 
forces  surrendered.  But  the  most  enduring 
accomplishments  of  this  75-year-old  priest 
have  been  in  Arizona.  He  buUt  St.  Joseph's 
Church  for  the  Mescaleros,  helped  St.  Mary's 
become  a  fine  parochial  high  school,  started 
the  Sacred  Heart  Parish  and  built  Its  church, 
and  established  the  Catholic  retreat  at  Casa 
Paz  y  Blen  near  Phoenix.  He  has  done  much 
for  the  Mexican  community  in  Phoenix,  and 
tonight's  dinner  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Sacred  Heart  Church  and  the  Federation  of 
Mexican -American  Clubs.  Pew,  Arlzonlans 
have  equaled  the  color  of  his  career  or  the 
dedication  of  his  life.  Father  Braun  de- 
serves all  the  nice  things  that  will  be  said 
about  him  tonight. 


treatment  of  these  captive  peoples  by 
their  Communist  masters  we  help  to  ex- 
pose the  ruthless  face  and  features  of 
Communist  Imperialism  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  I  have  also  introduced  In  March 
of  this  year  a  resolution  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  studies  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  captive  nations  and  seeking 
the  means  to  assist  them  to  regain  their 
national  freedom. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  as  a  way  of 
demonstrating  our  support  of  these  na- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  fulfill  their  na- 
tional aspirations  of  freedom.  It  is  our 
way  of  expressing  renewed  assurance  to 
all  captive  and  oppressed  nations  of  the 
world  that  we  stand  for  freedom,  justice, 
and  human  dignity  for  all  mankind. 


Project  Head  Start  Near  Tama,  Iowa,  Aids 
Indian  Yonngsters 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

*  OF   CONMBCTTCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  during  the  third  week  in  July  we 
observe  Captive  Nations  Week,  dedi- 
cated to  the  millions  of  people  suffering 
imder  the  yoke  of  communism  in  the 
countries  of  Eastern  and  Centird 
Europe.  This  observance  is  by  now  al- 
most a  tradition  dating  back  to  July  1959 
when  Congress  vmanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  designating  this  particular 
week  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

During  these  past  6  years  no  progress 
has  been  made  In  securing  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  peoples  held 
in  captivity  in  those  coimtries  by  their 
Commimist  overlords.  They  remain 
under  alien  rule.  They  are  still  denied 
basic  human  rights.  Consequently,  our 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  ovu:  association  with  these  peoples 
in  their  struggle  to  attain  their  freedom 
and  independence  is  as  timely  today  as 
it  was  6  years  ago. 

The  hopes  of  the  enslaved  peoples  must 
be  kept  alive,  if  they  are  to  continue 
their  struggle  and  their  efforts  for  sur- 
vival. By  reaffirming  our  ideals  em- 
bodied in  the  concept  as  represented  by 
Captive  Nations  Week  we  encouraged 
these  peoples  and  contribute  toward  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  their  goal.  We 
lielp  to  lighten  their  burden  of  suffering 
and  degradation. 

Most  of  all.  by  our  discussion  of  this 
problem  and  focusing  attention  on  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  due  to  vote 
this  week  on  legislation  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and,  with  this  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  success 
of  an  antipoverty  project  in  my  home 
State  of  Iowa. 

The  South  Tama  Community  School 
District  was  awarded  a  Federal  grant  of 
$13,320  this  spring  by  the  Office  erf  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  help  finance  a 
Project  Head  Start  for  preschool  young- 
sters. 

This  program  is  helping  76  children, 
including  47  Indian  youngster's  from  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indian  settlement  near 
Tama,  Iowa.  The  July  15,  1965.  issue  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  of  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  carried  an  article  describing 
the  scope  and  success  of  Piroject  Head 
Start  in  the  Tama  area. 

Of  particular  interest  Is  the  benefit  the 
program  is  bringing  to  the  Indian  young- 
sters. As  the  article  points  out,  the  In- 
dian children  entered  the  program  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  EngUsh  language, 
but  are  now  being  taught  to  overcome 
that  handicap. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Cedar  Rapids   Gazette.  July  15, 

19&51 
Indian  Cnn^DREN  Mask  Tama  "Head  Stabt" 

Uniqttk:    Must  Teach   English  to  Som 

Tots 

(By  Alice  Wltosky) 

Tama. — Operation  Head  Start  in  the  South 
Tama  school  district  Is  dlflerent  frcHn  .any 
other  such  program  In  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  Is  the  only  one  in  the  State  In  which 
the  majority  of  the  preschool  yovmgsters 
enrolled  are  American  Indiana.  Of  the  76 
children.  47  are  Indians  from  the  Tama 
settlement. 

None  of  the  76  children  has  ever  attended 
school.  They  are  4,  5,  and  6  years  old.  Some 
of  them  wlU  enter  kindergarten  this  faU,  but 
the  Sac  and  Pox  day  school  on  the  settlement 


has  no  kindergarten,  so  the  ones  who  will 
go  to  school  there  wlU  enter  first  grade.  A 
few  of  the  Indian  youngsters  may  attend 
kindergarten,  if  their  parents  wish,  at  either 
the  Tama  or  the  Montour  center,  depending 
on  the  room  avaUable. 

Operation  Head  Start  in  South  Tama  Is 
located  in  the  primary  schoc^  buUdlng  at 
the  Toledo  attendance  center.  There  are  19 
children  In  each  room,  each  with  Its  own 
teacher. 

Douglas  Dunlap,  school  principal  at  Chel- 
sea and  Montour,  Is  Head  Start  program  di- 
rector. The  head  teachers  are  Marjorie 
Hanlfan  and  Alice  Henllne  of  Toledo,  Joan 
MUler  of  Tama,  and  Georgia  Gray  of  Traer. 
They  have  four  assistants:  Joyce  NevUle  of 
Malcom  and  Lorraine  Lledel  of  Sioux  Raj^ds. 
who  win  be  seniors  In  child  development  at 
Iowa  State.  Ames,  this  faU;  Lois  Seller  of 
Toledo,  who  will  be  a  Junior  at  State  OoUege 
of  Iowa,  and  Jane  Kupka,  Toledo,  who  wlU 
be  a  sophomore  at  Clarke  College  In  Du- 
buque. 

language  handicap 

A  bilingual,  or  language,  handlci^  is  the 
main  problem  of  the  Indian  children.  Hiese 
small  children,  accustomed  to  hearing  and 
speal^ng  the  Indian  language  In  tlieir  homes 
since  babyhood,  do  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  English  words  when  they  enter  school 
and  have  trouble  with  reading  and  speaking. 
In  many  cases,  these  children  fall  behind 
in  their  schoolwork  Ijefore  this  language 
deficiency  has  been  overcome. 

In  Head  Start,  the  chUdren  wltii  a  lan- 
guage problem  receive  special  attention  and 
instruction  In  the  meaning  of  Knglinh  words, 
starting  first  with  saying  a  word  only,  then 
phrases  and  fijially  sentence*.  In  the  3 
weeks  since  the  start  of  the  program,  re- 
markable success  has  been  achieved.  Socne 
of  the  Indian  children  have  learned  words 
so  rapidly  that  they  are  now  beginning  to 
converse    in  English  with  their   classmates. 

As  an  example,  a  little  boy  whose  mother 
is  dead  and  who  Is  being  raised  by  his  80- 
year-old  great-grandmother,  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English  when  he  came  to  Head 
Start.  His  chief  acctxnpllshment  was  throw- 
ing things,  anything,  like  toys,  small  articles 
of  equipment,  and  water. 

Now,  he  obeys  simple  commands,  sits 
quietly  In  a  chair  when  told,  listens  atten- 
tively, and  can  correctiy  luune  things  in  an 
ABO  pictxire  book.  While  walking  down  the 
hall,  he  pointed  to  a  fire  extinguished  on  the 
wall  and  to  a  visitor  exclaimed,  "Fire."  He 
is  alert  and  wants  to  please. 

Noticing  that  another  chUd  had  spUled  a 
glass  of  water  on  the  schoolroom  floor,  he 
quickly  ran  for  a  long-handled  mop  and  did 
a  good  Job  of  wiping  up  the  water.  However, 
when  another  boy  ran  across  the  are*  he  had 
Just  mopped,  he  reacted  like  any  5-year-old 
boy  and  made  a  quick  pass  with  the  wet  mop 
at  the  boy's  head.  Needless  to  say,  his  tecich- 
er  quickly  restrained  him  by  retrieving  the 
mop.  The  little  Indian  boy  is  learning  self- 
confidence  and  pride  of  accomplishment  as 
weU  as  the  English  language. 

INTEXPRETCSS 

Each  teacher  has  an  Interpreter  to  help  her 
communicate  with  Indian  children  who  are 
learning  ESigllsh.  These  bilingual  associates 
are  Ramona  Sanache  and  Sherry,  Rosemary 
and  Katherlne  Davenport.  Sherry  Daven- 
port Is  a  graduate  of  Tama  high  school  and 
attended  Cook  Christian  Training  School  2 
years  and  Phoenix  College  in  Phoenix  a  year. 
The  others  are  graduates  of  Tama-Toledo 
high  schooL  Their  homes  are  at  the  Tama 
settlement. 

The  8  weeks'  Head  Start  program  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government,  which  pays 
90  percent  of  the  cost.  South  Tan:ia.  for  its 
10  percent  of  the  cost,  is  furnishing  the 
building,  lights,  and  other  utllltlee  and  bus 
transportation  for  children  who  live  too  far 
to  walk  to  the  school. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


chology  is  practiced  at  lunch  time. 

portions  of  each  food  are  placed 

I's  plate,  the  theory  being  that 

quickly  eat  all  of  a  small  por- 

usually  win  not  attempt  to  eat  a 


.  small  bowls  of  each  food  are  then 

the  table  so  that  each  child  may 

i  elf  to  as  much  as  he  wants.    The 

proved    to    be    good    little    eaters. 

the  bowls   time  after  time. 

:e  the  first  days  there,  they  now 

at  the  table  until  the  meal  is 

The  teachers  and  their  assistants 

table  and  eat  with  the  children. 

Kiisand,  Toledo,  cooks  the  Itmches 

•ire  group. 


PROGRAM 
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play  followed  by  fruit  Juice  and 
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which  free  play  in  the  schod- 
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play,  the  children  have  some 
c  activity  and  then  go  to  lunch, 
room  at  its  own  table. 


Taft  Grave 


EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  William  m.  McCulloch 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  aOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

"uesday.  July  20. 1965 
M(  CULLOCH. 
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John  Edward  Martin,  of  Milwaakee,  Wins 
Wisconsb  Student  E«say  Cmnpethion 
for  Essay  Urging  the  Lowering  of  Hie 
Voting  Ag«  to  18 


July  20,  1005     I     July  20,  1965 


,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

'  OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Ed- 
ward Martin,  of  2853  North  Summit  Ave- 
nue. Milwaukee,  has  been  selected  re- 
cently as  one  of  the  two  winners  of  a 
$1,000  scholarship  award  in  the  annual 
essay  competition  for  Wisconsin  high 
school  seniors  sponsored  by  the  Thorp 
Finance  Foundation. 

John,  a  1965  graduate  of  St.  John  Ca- 
thedral High  School  in  Milwaukee,  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  D.  Martin.  I 
understand  he  plans  a  career  as  an  engi- 
neer. 

Together  with  408  other  youths,  John 
wrote  on  the  topic:  "Should  the  Voting 
Age  Be  Lowered  to  Age  18?"  His  prize 
essay  has  since  been  read  over  Milwaukee 
television  station  wm-TV  as  part  of  a 
public  service  program. 

I  should  like  to  commend  John  Martin 
for  his  fine  achievement  and  to  bring 
his  essay  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  text  of  the  essay  follows: 
ffHoriD  THE  Voting  Age  be  LowraED  to  Age 
18? 
(By  John  E.  Martin ) 

The  right  to  vote  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  cherished  rights  of  this  democracy. 
The  fact  that  this  right  has  been  upheld  Is 
probably  because  the  American  voter  is  a 
mature  voter,  who  takes  this  duty  seriously. 
This  need,  for  earnest  concern  in  politics  was 
no  doubt  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
leaders  of  this  coimtry  when  they  drew  up 
the  Constitution  in  1781.  They  bestowed 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  male,  adult  citizen 
of  this  country,  and  although  suffrage  has 
given  women  the  right  to  vote,  it  hasn't 
changed    the   need   for   adult   thinking. 

In  this  country's  yourth,  a  boy  emerged 
from  puberty  to  adulthood  when  he  could 
carry  a  gun  and  march  off  to  war.  Today 
the  laws  have  changed;  a  boy  is  an  adult 
when  he  reaches  21.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
draft  laws  say  that  a  boy  of  18  can  go  out 
and  defend  his  country.  This  doesnt  seem 
like  good  •military  procediu-e — sending  boys 
to  do  a  man's  Job.  During  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  thousands  of  boys 
died  defending  what  they  knew  was  right: 
they  died  fighting  for  American  rights  that 
were  being  endangered.  It  seems  ironic  that 
these  young  men  should  be  giving  their 
lives  for  a  right  which  tl.ey  didi.  t  even 
possess. 

Voting  is  a  great  privilege;  it  has  to  be 
taken  seriously  in  order  to  achieve  the  high 
political  ideals  for  which  this  country  has 
strived.  People  who  support  the  21  year 
minimum  voting  age  suggest  that  "this  18 
year  old  isn't  mature  enough  to  vote,"  that 
"he  is  given  to  rash  decisions  and  imma- 
turity." Yet  a  person  who  is  rash  and 
immature  at  18  in  many  instances  will  stUl 
be  rash  and  Immature  at  21.  A  young  adult 
doesnt  wake  up  on  his  2l8t  birthday  burst- 
ing with  mature  concepts  and  logical  an- 
swers to  his  problems,  becatise  mature  think- 


ing does  not  come  with  birthdays,  but  hv 
peeponslbiUty.  "i^  oy 

Th«  late  teens  are  the  most  telling  yeu-s 
otf  a  young  person-B  hfe.  During  these  late 
adolesoent  yean  a  person  forms  his  ideals 
and  approaches  problems  In  an  adult  man 
ner.  Along  with  these  Ideals  comes  an 
eagemees  to  be  responsible.  Many  people 
In  their  late  teens  have  a  very  idealistic  and 
avid  Interest  in  politics.  If  they  see  their 
desires  and  goals  mirrored  In  a  political 
candidate,  they  will  wholeheartedly  back 
him.  Such  political  support  was  especially 
shown  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1964 
when  numerous  youth  groups  zealously 
supported  their  candidate.  This  fact  is  even 
more  evident  when  it  was  noted  that  both 
candidates  took  time  to  address  these  youth 
groups  at  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, although  most  of  the  audience  was 
under  voting  age. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  teenager  as 
a  future  voter  shows  that  some  people 
recognize  the  matvuity  that  many  older 
teens  possess.  If,  then,  this  maturity  and 
levelheaded  Judgment  are  fotmd  in  a  per- 
son 18  years  old.  and  If  the  teens  have  and 
are  still  wUllng  to  prove  themselves  adult 
adult  rights  should  be  granted  them  by  low- 
ering the  voting  age  to  18.  * 


The  Hasty  Antipoverty  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare for  debate  on  the  bill  to  refund  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty,  I  believe  this 
editorial,  from  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  Eve- 
ning Press  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Hasty  Antipoverty  War 

The  Federal  antipoverty  program  is  be- 
ginning to  encounter  a  good  deal  of  public 
skepticism  now  that  it  Is  being  put  into 
practice.  One  obvious  weakness  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  that  It  is  trying  to  do  too  much  too 
soon.  In  an  effort  to  get  some  quick  results 
and  keep  the  thing  from  losing  momentum. 
Sargent  Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Opi^or- 
tunity  is  pushing  out  the  money  with  more 
gusto  than  prudence  In  many  cases.  And 
in  the  stampede  to  get  there  flrstest  with 
the  mostest,  a  lot  of  cities  and  towns  are 
obviously  coming  up  with  some  "shotgim" 
projects  of  questionable  value. 

The  poverty  cycle  was  part  of  Amcnrm 
life  long  before  it  was  "discovered"  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  Breaking  it.  if  that  be  possiiMc;. 
is  contingent  on  things  other  than  a  blank 
check  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Criticism  of  OEO  projects  is  not  limit'eci 
to  any  one  geographic  sector  of  the  country. 
From  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  The  Berkshire  Eagle. 
commenting  on  the  new  Federal  program 
notes  "•  •  •  it's  also  nonsensical  to  pretend 
that  the  problem  In  areas  like  this  is  com- 
parable, either  quantitatively  or  qualitative- 
ly, to  what  it  is  in  the  big  urban  centers. 
Here  it  takes  some  digging  to  find  despera- 
tion proportionate  to  the  money  available." 

Gov.  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  requested 
an  Increase  in  security  forces  at  the  Tongue 
Point  Job  Corps  Center  following  two  fights, 
described  as  "racial  "misunderstandings,"  ,Jn 
the  boys'  dormitory. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  head  of  OEO,  made  cryp- 
tic mention  of  a  problem  in  a  California  job 
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Corps  center  that  was  resolved  only  by  dto- 
missal  of  the  director.  And  In  Vftiw  Too*,  a 
member  of  the  Neighborhood  Youtii  Ooip* 
was  charged  with  murder  foUowlng  the  rtato- 
bing  of  a  16-year-old  boy  who  tried  to  wart 
off  a  gang  attack  on  hla  father. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  a  proposal  to  eetabllsh 
a  Job  Corps  center  to  accommodate  Tip  to 
2  000  boys  at  Camp  Pickett.  After  reciting 
vkrious  official  views,  the  Virginia  newspaper 
states-  "Yet  last  fall  an  applicant  for  the 
nosition  of  camp  director  found  that  ques- 
ttons  on  the  application  form  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  thefts  occurred  In  the  camp;  how 
be  would  handle  the  jjroblem  of  homosex- 
uality; how  he  would  resolve  a  racial  situa- 
tion; what  he  would  do  In  case  of  a  knifing; 
and  how  he  would  respond  to  a  call  from  the 
local  police  chief  reporting  the  rape  of  a  local 
girl  by  a  Job  Corps  enroUee.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  tmustial  problems  of 
discipline  can  be  expected  to  arise  In  Job 
Corps  centers." 

Tlie  Chicago  Tribune  comments:  If  the 
fighters  of  poverty  are  determined  to  carry 
out  this  foolishness,  they  might  at  least  have 
constated  with  the  fighters  of  depressed  areas. 
St  Petersburg  Is  not  a  depressed  area. 
Neither  are  Los  Angeles  and  Cleveland,  where 
other  Job  Corps  centers  (for  women)  are  to 
be  opened.  •••  As  It  Is.  we  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  elevate  depressed  areas 
and  millions  more  to  depress  other  areas  like 
St.  Petersburg." 

The  controversy  sturoimding  tlie  location 
of  a  Job  Corps  center  for  women  is  a  farmer 
resort  hotel  In  St.  Petersburg  haa  been  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  special  reports  which 
Is  concluded  In  today's  issue  of  the  Evening 
Press.  This  series  takes  note  of  the  action  of 
the  PineUas  County  Board  of  Instruction, 
contractor  for  the  Job  Corps  center,  and  the 
St  Petersburg  City  CouncU  asking  that  the 
center  be  abolished.  The  leading  factor  In 
this  decision  was  the  physical  location  of  the 
center— in  the  middle  of  a  fashionable  area 
of  the  city  and  in  a  neighborhood  with  the 
highest  density  of  residents  above  the  age 

In  a  number  of  ways,  the  St.  Petersburg 
location  parallels  the  area  surrounding  the 
Oglethorpe  Hotel,  which  recently  was  re- 
jected as  a  site  for  a  Job  Corps  Center  for 
women  by  OEO.  There  Is  lltWe  doubt  that 
location  of  such  a  project  on  Wlhnlngton 
Island  would  have  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  surrounding  property.  OEO's  action 
may  have  been  a  disappointment  to  some,  but 
in  the  broad  Interest  of  the  community  It 
must  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  In  disguise. 
The  same  may  be  said  In  regard  to  the  earlier 
proposals  to  transform  Hunter  Air  Force 
Base  Into  a  Job  Corps  Center. 

Try  as  they  might,  the  effort  of  some  offi- 
cials to  sweep  the  failures  of  the  poverty  war 
under  the  rug  has  not  succeeded.  Under 
questioning  by  Members  of  Congress,  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  acknowledged  a  unique  manner 
of  statistically  minimizing  the  number  of 
poverty  war  dropouts.  (Nationally,  the  fig- 
ure is  reported  to  be  in  excess  of  30  per- 
cent). Shriver's  headcounters  disregard  aU 
those  who  return  home  within  a  30-day  pe- 
riod—they're not  really  enrollees  until  after 
the  orientation,  says  the  OEO  boas.  Those 
expelled  from  the  program  at  any  time  are 
not  regarded  as  dropouts.  Not  Included  In 
the  OEO  tabulation  either  are  those  who  take 
Jobs  or  become  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. After  excluding  the  exclttsloina. 
Shrlver  arrives  at  a  dropout  percentage  of 
3.1  percent.  Statistical  accounting  sucH  as 
this  tends  to  show  success  for  a  program  al- 
though It  Is  a  dismal  faUure. 

There  are  pockets  of  poverty  In  this  great 
Nation  and  they  stem  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  Practical  and  tangible  methods  mtist 
be  found.  In  concert  with  the  American 
tradition,  to  help  the  victims  of  such  areas. 
As  the  evidence  from  St.  Petersburg  Indicates, 


XhB  ocmpacting  at  persons  with  such  an  age 
span  and  fnan  a  wide  variety  at  backgrounds 
ftT^  locales  resmlts  in  the  creation  of  a  barrel 
at  TNT,  with  a  lit  fuse  thrown  In  for  good 
measure. 

While  Savannah  and  Chatham  Coimty  may 
breathe  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  that  the  area 
has  been  largely  bypassed  by  the  OEO,  an 
objective  view  m.-ast  be  taken  of  other  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  facts  developed  through  study  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  controversy  suggest  that  a 
thorough  Investigation  by  an  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congress  might  be  In  or- 
der. Certain  aspects  of  the  operations  may 
properly  come  within  the  purview  of  Federal 
grand  Juries. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  halt  this  latest 
Federal  Juggernaut,  but  someone  must  as- 
sume the  responslbUlty  for  writing  rules 
which  will  keep  the  taxpayer  from  being 
fieeced,  avoid  community  disruption,  and  end 
glorification  of  human  failure. 


USDA— Consumer    Friend— USDA  Reg- 
nlatory  Services  Protect  Consumers  in 
the  Marketplace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  service  with  the  CcMnmittee  on 
Agriculture,  I  was  quite  Impressed  with 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  by  the  many  ways  by  which 
the  Department  Is  geared  to  protect  the 
consumer. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
administers  more  regvilatory  statutes 
than  any  other  Government  department. 
EveiT  year,  for  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers, producers,  and  marketers  of  ag- 
ricultural products,  the  USDA  checks 
thousands  of  carloads  of  produce,  tests 
thousands  of  samples  of  seed,  exercises 
daily  surveillance  over  hundreds  of  large 
traders  in  commodity  futures  markets,  li- 
censes and  inspects  storage  warehouses, 
apd  administers  marketing  agreement 
and  order  programs  under  which  bUllons 
of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  commod-. 
ities  are  marketed. 

Carrying  out  responsibilities  given  it 
by  the  Congress,  the  USDA  thus  seeks  to 
assure  fair  play  and  fair  competlticm  in 
the  marketplace  and  safe  storage  of  farm 
products  in  licensed  warehouses.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  that  the  Department  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  commendation  for 
the  way  it  fulfills  its  responsibilities  in 
this  difBcult  but  important  area. 

Because  our  food  comes  from  many 
sections  of  our  vast  country — beef  from 
the  West — broilers  from  the  Southeast — 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Florida  and 
Callfomlar— dairy  products  from  the 
Lake  States — our  Nation  has  probably 
the  most  complex  marketing  system  in 
the  world.  Yet  it  is  imdoubtedly  the  most 
efficient. 

The  regulatory  acts  administered  by 
the  D^partmesnt  play  a  vital  role  in  keep- 
ing this  ayst«n  operating  smoothly.  By 
quickly  settling  disputes  between  buyers 


and  sellers,  these  laws  help  cut  down  the 
risks  of  doing  business. 

Over  2,500  cases  were  handled  last  year 
imder  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act,  a  law  that  Incorporates  a 
code  of  ethics  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry.  These  cases  resulted  in  pay- 
ments to  Interested  parties  of  more  than 
$1.7  million — money  that  did  not  have  to 
be  recovered  from  consumers  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  helps 
preserve  free  and  open  competition  in  the 
livestock  and  poultry  industries.  Work- 
ing closely  with  State  governments  and 
industry,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
investigates  and  prosecutes  alleged 
restriction  of  competition  and  price  dis- 
crimination in  livestock  and  meat  mar- 
keting, and  unfair  practices  in  poultry 
marketing.  This  act  also  requires  that 
charges  for  marketing  hvestock  be  fair 
and  reasonable,  and  that  livestock  be  cor- 
rectly weighed  on  accurate  scales. 

In  enforcing  the  Federal  Seed  Act — a 
truth  in  labeling  law— the  Department  in 
1964  made  43,000  separate  tests  on  16,000 
samples  of  seed.  It  turned  back  about 
31/2  million  pounds  of  seeds  because  of 
low  quality  or  false  labeling. 

To  maintain  free  and  competitive  pric- 
ing in  the  commodity  futures  markets  at 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  centers, 
the  USDA  last  year  exercised  dally  sur- 
veillance of  some  900  large  traders. 

Another  behind-the-scenes  service  of 
the  DepartmHit  of  Agriculture  Is  carried 
out  under  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act.  This 
provides  for  voluntary  licensing  and  In- 
spection of  warehouses,  thus  helping  to 
assure  safe  storage  of  food  supplies. 

Marketing  orders  administered  by 
USDA  help  provide  a  steady  supply  of 
miHc  and  fruits  and  vegetables  at  stable 
and  reasonable  prices.  Most  of  the  milk 
and  about  two-fifths  of  the  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  nuts  produced  are  marketed 
under  these  orders. 

The  services  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  possible  through  the 
laws  which  I  have  briefly  mentl<med  are 
a  major  reason  why  the  American  h«ne- 
maker  is  blessed  with  such  a  variety  of 
fresh  foods  at  reasonable  prices.  Our 
complex  and  free  marketing  system, 
regulated  to  protect  both  buyers  a^d 
sellers,  coupled  with  the  productive 
genius  of  the  American  family  farmer, 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  smaller  share 
of  our  take-home  pay  for  food  than  any 
other  nation  at  any  time  in  history. 


The  Late  Honorable  T.  A.  Thompson 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NKW    HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATISTS 

Monday.  July  19.  1965 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker. 
AsHTON  Thompson's  tragic  death  was  a 
deep  shock  to  me.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  cm  the  Subcom- 
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Roads  for  the  past  2\i  years. 

hard-working,  considerate  leg- 

whose  contributions  to  the  work 

cc  tnmittee  and  the  Congress  will 

r  nnembered.    His  death  has  cut 

qne  career  holding  much  prom- 

future.    Mrs.  Cleveland  and 

our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 

children. 


July  20,  1965 


Uie 


^ptiye  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OI" 

HOl  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CAUFORMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  RiX56EVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  era  o  [  emphasis  upon  human  rights, 
the  term  'Captive  Nations  Week"  would 
seem  an  mpossible  anomaly  had  it  not 
been  for  lo  long  so  bitter  a  reality  that 
there  are  captive  nations.  Not  only  in 
the  Unite  1  States  Is  this  an  era  of  stress 
upon  the  -Ight  to  freedom  and  justice  for 
the  Individual  and  upon  the  right  to  in- 
dependen  »  of  all  pec^les.  but.  the  world 
over,  thei  e  is  an  ideological  stirring  and 
definite  n  ovement  to  promote  respect  for 
hiunan  ri  (hts. 

The  Un  ted  Nations,  since  its  Inception 
in  1945,  has  sponsored  and  received 
worldwide  support  for  various  conven- 
tions desgned  specifically  to  prevent 
"man's  lihumanity  to  man."  There 
have  beer  adopted  conventions  to  liber- 
ate huma  ilty  from  such  shackles  as  still 
exist  in  tt  e  fields  of  slavery,  forced  labor, 
dlscrimini  ^lons  against  women,  and 
various  <  ther  indignities  to  the  In- 
dividual 

Yet  duilng  the  very  years  of  gi-eatest 
activity  t>  promote  such  freedoms  we 
find  the  ^  ontlnuing  denial  of  liberty  to 
a  whole  b  Kfy  of  nations.  Those  captive 
nations  st  -etch  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Medlterra  lean,  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Black  Sei.  Domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union  beg  an  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n.  The  Iron  Curtain  dropped 
across  thu  middle  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  by  the  U.S.S  Ji.  to  this  day  has  not 
been  lifte<  — though,  happily,  it  has  worn 
a  little  thi  i  in  spots. 

For  the  e  were  nations  which  fell  be- 
hind it  w  th  a  history  of  independence 
dating — ^w  th  some  unhappy  intervals — 
from  the  ^ddle  Ages.  There  were  na- 
tions sue!  as  Poland,  Lithuania,  Hun- 
gary. Tl  ere  were  nations  of  great 
modern  de  velopment.  such  as  Czechoslo- 
vakia. There  were  nimierous  other 
countries  and  peoples  with  records  of 
national  1<  entity  and  independence  well 
cstablishe<  in  history.  There  were  tens 
of  millions  of  peoples  who  were  by  tradi- 
tion, by  tr  lining,  and  by  inclination  ab- 
horrent t)  this  sudden  exposure  to 
dominance  from  the  outside;  but  who 
were,  even  collectively,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  inroads  of  Soviet  power. 

Those  t<ns  of  mlllons  of  people  have 
been  now  for  more  than  20  years  the 
victims  of  >  nearly  Intolerable  situation. 
The  evlder  ces  among  them  of  discontent 
and  rebelli  m  have  taken  various  forms: 


some  open  and  active;  some  more  re- 
strained but  clearly  recognizable;  sooie 
latent  but  undeniable.  There  has  been 
open  defiance,  such  as  that  of  Bulgaria 
in  its  recent  dealings  with  Communist 
China.  There  has  been,  too.  such  a  con- 
siderable d3gree  of  growing  independence 
among  them  that  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  liberty — never  dead — has  risen 
higher  and  higher  with  the  passing 
years. 

More  power  to  it.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  the  love  of  freedom  in  its  per- 
petual .  effort  toward  accomplishment 
that  we  hail  in  Captive  Nations  Week. 


Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1965 

I  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19.  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9075)  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  offer  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  H.R.  9075,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
U.S.  unifonned  services. 

My  only  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  give  sufficient 
increases  to  the  lower  pay  grades,  to  the 
men  who  are  the  bones  and  sinew  of  our 
military  machine. 

The  need  for  pay  increases  is  graphi- 
cally shown  In  reenlistment  figures  for 
recent  years.  Each  of  our  military  de- 
p>artments  has  shown  a  steady  and  con- 
sistent downward  trend  in  the  number 
and  percentage  of  men  who  liave  reen- 
listed  after  completing  their  required 
service. 

The  greatcFt  weakness  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  their  inability  to  attract  and  re- 
tain adequate  numbers  of  qualified  career 
personnel.  We  can  solve  this  problem 
only  by  offering  compensation  which 
compai-es  with  that  offered  by  private  In- 
dustiy. 

Our  Nation's  defense  efforts  have  defi- 
nitely been  hampered  by  our  failure  to 
raise  military  pay.  Because  many  of  the 
best  qualified  men  leave  the  armed  serv- 
ice, it  has  been  necessary  to  reenlist  sec- 
ond-rate personnel  and  borderline  dis- 
ciplinary cases  in  order  to  maintain  force 
levels.  This  has  put  an  extra  burden  on 
the  remaining  qualified  men,  and  has 
been  another  factor  in  the  decision  of 
competent  personnel  to  quit  the  service. 

The  Army  reports  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  enlisted  men  on  duty  today 
have  less  than  4  years  of  experience. 
The  Navy  has  reported  a  shortage  of 
more  than  40,000  petty  officers.  The  re- 
enlistment  rate  among  first-rate  Air 
Force  personnel  has  dropped  to  25 
I>ercent. 

There  are  other  indications  of  the  need 
for  military  pay  raises.  In  the  past  year, 
the  Nation's  press  has  carried  many  ac- 


counts of  the  large  number  of  militaiy 
personnel  who  are  forced  to  obtain  sec- 
ond jobs  to  provide  their  families  with 
adequate  standards  of  living,  it  has 
been  estimated  that,  during  1964,  34  per. 
cent  of  all  enlisted  personnel  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  had  outside  em- 
ployment at  one  time  or  another. 

Another  telling  factor  is  the  numbfer 
of  hardship  discharges  granted  to  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  figures  rose  from 
9,533  in  1963  to  10,924  last  year,  and  it 
is  expected  to  reach  12,600  this  year. 

A  significant  provision  in  H.R.  9075  Is 
the  variable  reenlistment  bonus  plan, 
which  will  provide  the  armed  services 
with  a  flexible  device  to  help  retain  per- 
sonnel with  heeded  skills. 

This  bill  also  will  establish  an  annual 
Presidential  review  of  the  military  pay 
situation,  and  a  review  each  4  years  of 
the  entire  concept  of  military  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
an  increase  in  military  pay  is  urgently 
needed,  and  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of 
this  bill  as  a  vital  tool  in  our  national 
defense  program. 


Hawaii  Leads  Nation  in  Percentage  Gain 
of  Stockholders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trained  economist  tells  us  that  the  well- 
being  of  a  community  and  of  a  State  may 
be  measured  in  a  number  of  different 
ways.  In  my  layman's  opinion,  how- 
ever, a  healthy  economy  is  one  in  which 
its  members  have  suflicient  Income  to 
meet  their  current  living  expenses  and 
to  build  "a  nest  egg,"  whether  it  be  for 
retirement,  a  long  vacation,  a  son's  or 
daughter's  college  education,  or  unex- 
pected medical  and  hospital  expenses. 

The  virility  of  the  economy  of  the 
youngest  State  of  our  Union  is  reflected 
in  a  news  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  June  24,  1965. 
The  statistics  set  forth  in  the  article  are 
noteworthy,  to  say  the  least.  I  com- 
mend the  article  for  reading  by  all. 

The  news  article  follows : 

Stockholders  in  the  Nation  Top  20  Mil- 
lion   Mark — 117    Percent    Rise    in    Islfs 
Best   in   the  United   States 
That  Hawaii's  percentage  gain  In  the  num- 
ber of  shareowners  in  the  past  3  years  was 
the  greatest  among  the  50  States  surprised 
some  of  the  brokerage  executives  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Hawaii  had  an  increase  of  117  percent 
since  the  1962  survey  of  shareowners  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  compared  with 
an  Increase  of  18  percent  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

In  nuhibers.  the  increase  was  from  the 
18,000  reported  in  1962  to  39.000  in  this  year's 
survey. 

This  means  that  while  2.8  percent  of  the 
population  owned  stock  In  1962,  5.5  percent 
of  all  Islanders  now  own  stock. 

So  the  percentage  owning  common  stock 
in  Hawaii  Is  still  low  compared  to  other 
States,  but  the  rate  of  Increase  Is  the  fastest. 
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If  the  117  percent  looks  formidable,  a  big- 
ger surprise  Is  the  400-percent  gain  made 
by  the  neighbor  islands. 

According  to  the  flgtu-es,  there  were  2.000 
shareowners  on  the  neighbor  Islands  In  1962. 
Today  there  are  8,000. 

there    are    31,000    ON    OAHU 

Oahu  has  shown  a  larger  numerical  In- 
erease— from  16,000  In  1962  to  31,000  today, 
or  a  gain  of  94  percent. 

This  means  1  out  of  18  persons  on  Oahu  to 
a  shareowner,  compared  with  1  out  of  31 
3  years  ago.  The  State  average  Is  1  out  of 
18  also. 

Growth  of  shareowners  on  the  neighbor 
Islands  is  a  result  of  education  and  service, 
says  Joseph  T.  Ahuna,  manager  of  Francis 
I.  du  Pont  &  Co.  In  Hawaii. 

Du  Pont  is  the  only  brokerage  house  with 
branches  on  Hawaii  and  Maul,  he  said. 

With  a  direct  wire  to  Hllo  and  Walluku,  a 
Big  Island  or  Maul  client  can  get  a  stock 
quote  and  news  as  fast  as  anyone  on  Oahu, 
be  said. 

better  programs 

"We  have  been  ofTering  laetter  educational 
programs  through  the  materials  and  advice 
of  our  account  executives  at  these  breaches," 
he  said. 

G.  Richard  Cronin,  manager  of  Dean 
Witter 's  Ala  Moana  branch  ofiBce,  said  the 
tremendotis  gain  Is  a  recognition  given 
Hawaii  by  the  member  firms  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Brokerage  houses  have  Increased  their  per- 
sonnel here  and  they  have  made  a  great  effort 
to  make  people  aware  of  the  value  of  com- 
mon stocks,  he  said. 

Cronln's  own  oflBce  has  grown  from  eight 
account  executives  to  21  In  5  years. 

He  believes  the  Neighbor  Islands  will  bear 
watching  from  now  on  because  they  have 
turned  the  comer  and  their  population  and 
Income  will  begin  to  rise. 

Denis  Y.  Wong,  vice-president  of  McDon- 
nell and  Company,  said  "we  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  large  growth  In  new  stock 
ownership,  a  trend  that  has  been  helped  by 
the  growing  affluence  of  IslandCTs. 

"With  the  Increase  In  personnel  Income, 
the  extra  dollars  appear  to  be  finding  their 
way  into  the  stock  market  because  of  tJae 
growtli  potential  of  common  stocks." 


who  performed  his  duties,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a 
steadfast  devotion. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Bailey,  his  two  sods 
and  daughter  an  ezpres^on  of  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  In  their  loss  and  bereave- 
ment. 


Good  and  Bad  of  the  Liberals 


The  Late  Honorable  Cleveland  M.  Bailey 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  when  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  my  friend  and 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Cleve- 
land M.  Bailey,  of  West  Vhrglnla. 

For  16  years,  Cleve  Bailey  served  his 
constituents,  his  State,  and  his  country, 
with  honor  and  distinction,  and  was  dean 
of  the  West  Virginia  congressional  dele- 
gation during  the  latter  part  of  his  serv- 
ice. He  was  second  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  was  a  leader  in  efforts  to  legis- 
late Federal  aid  to  education. 

My  friendship  with  Cleve  began  when 
he  first  came  to  Congress  in  1945.  I 
learned  to  know  him  as  a  man  of  Integ- 
rity with  a  genuine  desire  to  be  of  help 
in  every  way  p>osslbIe ;  a  man  who  had  a 
sincere  interest  in  his  fellow  man  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19, 1965 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  article  by  John  S.  Knight,  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  wliich  I  Include 
herein  under  leave  previously  granted, 
is  entitled  "Good  and  Bad  of  the  'Lib- 
erals.' "  Perhaps  an  equally  accurate 
title  would  be  "What  is  a  Liberal?"  or 
"Where  Have  the  True  Liberals  Gone?" 
In  any  -^vent,  the  article  points  out  in  an 
admirable  way  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  liberals  in  this 
present  day,  in  practice,  have  forgotten 
the  intellectual  tolerance  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  hallmark  of  true  liberalism. 
The  article  which  appeared  in  the  July 
11  issue  of  the  Arizona  Republic  follows: 
Good  and  Bad  of  the  Liberals 
(By  John  S.  Knight) 

The  old  man  and  the  boy  were  talking  seri- 
ously about  Vietnam,  why  the  kids  giggle 
and  scream  at  the  weird,  long  haired  a-go-go 
types  on  TV  and  the  hot  pennant  races  in 
both  major  leagues. 

Without  warning,  the  boy  turned  to  the 
old  man  and  asked  "Grandad,  what  is  a  11b- 
eral?"  Tlie  old  man  thought  a  minute  and 
said  ""WeU,  eon,  my  dictionary  explains  that 
a  liberal  la  one  who  favors  reform  or  prog- 
ress. The  word  liberal  also  suggests  freedom 
from  prejudice  or  narrowness,  even  generos- 
ity In  praise  of  a  rival.  Liberals  have  long 
upheld  the  right  of  an  Individual  to  free- 
dom of  belief  and  freedom  of  association." 

The  boy  said,  "WeU,  is  not  that  good?" 

"Yes,  Indeed,  son.  but  the  Uberals  of  today 
are  forsaking  the  traditions  of  liberalism. 
Instead  of  upholding  the  true  liberal  con- 
cepts, they  have  become  intolerant  of  the 
views  of  others  and  attempt  to  shout  down 
anyone  who  may  disagree  with  them." 

The  boy  looked  puzzled.  "I  do  not  get  It," 
he  said.     "Explain  what  you  mean." 

The  old  man  smiled  and  offered  to  give  a 
few  examples.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "we  have 
the  Taft-Hartley  act  which  provides  that  the 
Individual  States  may  adopt  laws  which  say 
a  man  doesn't  have  to  Join  a  \inlon  to  hold  a 
Job.     ' 

"Such  laws  have  been  passed  by  19  States 
and  are  in  fiill  force  and  eSect.  But  the 
liberals  want  this  changed  by  repealing  the 
section  of  Taft-Hartley  which  gives  the  work- 
er the  freedom  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union 
as  he  prefers. 

"It  Is  argued."  continued  the  old  man, 
"that  a  man  can  get  another  Job  if  he  does 
not  want  to  Join  a  union.  But  this  is  some- 
what of  a  Joke  in  the  great  industries  and 
other  highly  unionized  plants  where  you 
must  belong  to  the  union,  or  else. 

"Now.  we  are  at  the  point  where  the  lib- 
erals, who  originally  beUeved  in  Individual 
rights,  see  nothing  wrong  In  suppressing 
such  rights.    Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

"Yeah.  I  guess  so."  said  the  boy.  "but  what 
else  are  the  liberals  doing?" 


"Well,  son,"  said  the  old  man.  "they  want 
everything  regulated.  They  push  for  every 
socialistic  measure  offered  In  Congress.  They 
want  more  Federal  controls  over  education 
and  bousing  and  urge  new  and  largely  un- 
needed  Govemmentfagenclee  to  direct  the 
lives  of  every  citizen-  The  huge  ooste  of 
these  iffojects  never  seems  to  bother  them. 

"They  and  the  dvU  rights  extremists  hate 
everything  in  the  South.  Presently,  they  are 
trying  to  block  the  President's  appointment 
of  a  distinguished  southerner  to  this  Federal 
coxu-t  of  appeals.  This  man,  J.  P.  Coleman,  is 
a  former  Governor  of  Mississippi  whose  mod- 
erate approach  to  clvU  rights  produced  Im- 
pressive gains  in  better  race  relations  for  his 
State. 

"Shall  I  go  on?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"Oh  sure,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  you  men- 
tioned extremists.    Are  they  UberaU?" 

The  old  man  relighted  hlB  cigar,  then  ob- 
served "WeU.  they're  what  you  might  call 
the  far  out  Uberals — no  balance,  radical, 
confusion  spreaders  and  often  violent. 

"They  are  the  people,  for  instance,  wlio 
are  giving  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  such  a 
bad  time  by  lie-downs  In  the  streets  and  un- 
controlled demonstrations  because  they  don't 
like  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

"We  even  see  some  of  o\ir  preachers,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  Joining  the  mobs  which 
flout  law  and  order.  And  then  they  wonder 
why  their  churches  arc  half-flUed  on  Sun- 
day." 

The  boy  Interrupted  at  this  point  and  said : 
'But  isn't  Mayor  Daley  a  big  political  boss?" 
The  old  man  laughed.  "Yes.  he's  a  boss  al- 
right but  he  Is  also  a  strong  mayor  who 
has  done  more  for  the  Negro  race,  as  Col- 
umnist BUI  White  said  the  other  day,  than 
any  half-dozen  of  the  Senate  ultra-Uberals 
who  are  beating  the  bushes  for  the  Negro 
vote. 

•  Extremists  never  seek  rational  solutions 
to  any  problem.  No  matter  what  conces- 
sions are  made  to  them,  it  Is  never  enough. 
They  generally  discredit  themselves  after  a 
time,  but  the  harm  has  already  been  done." 
"Then  we  have  the  extremists  of  the  right. 
These  hard-nosed  'patriots'  are  radicals  who 
make  a  career  of  abusing  anyone  who  be- 
Ueves  there  may  be  more  than  one  side  to 
any  question.  They  are  Just  as  bigoted  as 
the  professional  Uberals,  but  wc«-k  the  other 
side  of  the  Ideological  street." 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  the  boy 
asked  one  of  tliose  delightfully  direct  ques- 
tions which  are  so  typical  of  youth. 

"I  think  I  understand  what  you  have  said, 
but  don't  the  liberals  do  anything  that  Is 
good?" 

The  old  man  flicked  the  ashes  from  what 
was  left  of  his  cigar.  "Yes,  son,"  he  saW, 
'they  have.  Through  the  yeeirs  the  liberals 
have  spearheaded  many  needed  ref  cmns.  The 
progressive  measures  advocated  by  such  men 
as  the  older  Robert  Lafollette.  the  late  Sen- 
ator George  Norrls.  and  the  two  Roosevelts 
are  now  laws  of  the  land. 

"Moreover,  the  liberals  have  historically 
provoked  many  of  the  famous  Senate  debates 
on  the  great  Issues.  Even  the  recent  teach- 
ins,  which  aroused  so  much  controversy  on 
Vietnam,  at  least  had  the  merit  of  getting 
both  sides  before  the  public. 

"But  most  of  today's  liberals."  continued 
the  old  man.  "have  gone  back  on  their  earlier 
teachings.  They  have  become  Illiberal  in 
their  quest  for  the  causes  they  foster.  Pres- 
ent-day liberals  prate  about  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, but  as  every  newspaper  editor 
knows,  they  squawk  and  complain  about 
every  news  story  or  editorial. 

"With  a  doctrinaire  liberal."  spouted  the 
old  man,  "you  can  never  be  half  right.  Its 
always  their  way.  or  nothing." 

Noting  that  the  old  mans  cigar  was  now 
but  a  stub,  the  boy  spoke  once  more:  "What 
you  have  explained,"  he  said,  'is  that  a 
liberal  isn't  really  a  liberal  at  all.  but  a  guy 
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vho  goes  uround  telling  other  people  what 
they  ough  ;  to  do  and  then  geta  mad  If  they 
dont  folldv  his  stdTice." 

man  slowly  Tose  from  hJa  chair. 
'  he  said.  *7  guess  that's  al>out 
It.    So  ran  along,  and  thanks  for 
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Honorable  AdIai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OP 


I  exten(  toTiis  sons,  his  sister,  and  his 
loved  onej  my  sincere  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy In   heir  bereavement. 
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3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
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said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  loithheld  reviarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  retvimed  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Api>endix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  Hm«.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  I»rinter  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  conmilttee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 


a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Offlcial  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Offlcial  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  Hoxise 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Offlcial  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressioital  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  ^he  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlcial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Offlcial  Reporters.— The  Offlcial  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  shotild  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Civil  Defense  in  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  ITIE  UNITED  STATES 

WedJiesday,  July  21. 1965 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  problems  which  we  have  all 
felt  is  an  important  one  which  should 
be  managed  essentially  locally  is  civil  de- 
fense. Recently  a  memorandum  issued 
by  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Defense 
Agency  at  the  request  of  Gov.  John  A. 
Volpe  came  to  my  attention  which  shows 
how  this  work  is  being  carried  on  locally 
in  the  Bay  State.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  as  an  example  of  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  people  working  to- 
gether on  the  important  problem  of  civil 
defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  - 
[From     the     Massachusetts     Civil     Defense 

Agency.  June  10,  1965] 
Bay  State  Business   Develops   Comprehen- 
sivTE  Plans  To  Restore  Industries  Qihckly 
From  Nuclear  Disaster 
Purposely   working   away    from   the   spot- 
light, almost  unknown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic- 
Several  hundred  top  Massachusetts  busi- 
ness executives,  Federal  and  State  officials, 
and    disaster    survival    experts   are    carrying 
out — at  the  request  of  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe, 
himself  a  business  leader — one  of  the  most 
urgent  government-business  partnerships  of 
the-se  nuclear-threatened  times. 

They  are  Jointly  developing  practical  pro- 
posals, based  on  business  know-how,  to  save 
the  complex  Massachusetts  industrial  plant 
and  its  workers  from  nuclear  extermination. 
Ever  since  the  cold  war  began,  various  pro- 
grams of  civil  defense  have  been  estab- 
lished—aimed primarily  at  rescuing  people 
caught  by  some  great  catastrophe — like  the 
Alaskan  earthquake  and  recent  Central 
States  tornadoes.  And  always  with  an  eye  on 
possible  nuclear  attacks. 

But  now  a  new  emphasis  has  been  Initiated 
along  with  normal  civil  defense  life-saving 
preparations.  That  emphasis  is  on  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  prompt  Industrial  recovery 
from  enemy  attack,  if  America  is  to  survive 
and  win. 

Businessmen  by  nature  and  training  always 
look  ahead.  They  are  especially  on  the  alert 
to  the  grim  fact  that  Russia  and  now  trigger- 
happy  Red  China  are  in  possession  of  A- 
bombs.  Therefore  we  cannot  be  tardy, 
negligent,  or  unwise  In  precautions  by  In- 
dustry against  blast,  radioactive  fallout,  and 
the  frightful  carnage  that  would  follow  a 
nuclear  Pearl  Harbor. 

Hence  the  new  stepped-up  activities  by 
business  leaders  to  add  fast  industrial  resto- 
ration and  reconstruction  to  regular  civil 
defense  rescue  operations. 

WARNINGS   BY   BAY   STATERS,   KENNEDY    AND 
WEEKS 

A  farsighted  President  from  Massachusetts, 
John    F.    Kennedy,    encouraged   stepped-up 
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alert  and  declared,  "We  must  develop  a  state 
of  readiness  with  respect  to  aU  conditions 
of  national  emergency,  including  attack  upon 
the  United  States." 

Another  Massachusetts  leader,  Sinclair 
Weeks,  manufacturing  tycoon,  who  was 
President  Eisenhower's  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, warned  fellow  businessmen : 

"If  an  attack  should  be  made,  American 
industry  naturally  would  be  a  primary  tar- 
get. We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  this  threat 
and  we  must  make  plans  for  dealing  with 
such  an  awesome  possibility. 

"Freedom  and  life  itself  may  depend  on 
how  well  management  meets  this  challenge." 

MASSACHUSETTS  COMPANIES    IN   LIFE-SAVING 
COURSES 

Massachusetts  business  management  to- 
day Is  meeting  this  challenge  superbly  by  the 
many  ways  Individual  coporations,  such  as 
Raytheon,  Western  Electric,  and  Sylvanla.  are 
sending  special  groups  from  their  plants  to 
the  Civil  Defense  Academy  In  Topsfleld  to 
take  training  courses  on  how  to  save  life 
and  property  in  nuclear  assavilt  or  natural 
calamity  such  as  hurricane,  flood,  fire,  explo- 
sion, or  earthquake. 

Many  smaller  firms  are  cooperating  with 
civil  defense  in  giving  disaster  drills,  medical 
self-help  lessons,  fire  prevention  courses,  in- 
struction on  shelter  against  fallout  and  other 
life-preserving  guidance. 

But  in  addition  to  top  priority  naturally 
placed  on  human  rescue,  official  attention 
now  is  being  increased  greatly  as  to  swift 
industrial  recovery,  salvage,  and  recon- 
struction. 

"Save  life  first,"  insists  Civil  Defense  Di- 
rector Allan  R.  Zenowitz,  "then  save  liveli- 
hood." 

To  that  end  organized  business  now  is 
creating  an  arsenal  of  readiness  for  Governor 
Volpe  with  all  kinds  of  industrial  repair  and 
recovery  blueprints. 

GOVERNOR'S   RESOURCES    MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE 

The  scope  of  this  huge  salvage  undertaking 
was  revealed  in  detail  at  the  recent  Gover- 
nor's resources  management  conference  at 
Boston  University  (June  8,  1965)  at  which 
Governor  Volpe,  Director  Zenowitz  of  the 
Massachusetls  Civil  Defense  and  Emergency 
Planning,  and  Federal  officials  from  the 
President's  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Washington,  D.C.,  exchanged  ideas  and  de- 
veloped suggestions  with  the  Massachusetts 
Resources  Management  business  groups  and 
the  Governor's  advisory  committee  on  civil 
defense.  Gen.  Daniel  Needham,  chairman. 

The  Governor  presented  special  commis- 
sions to  300  business  executives,  members  of 
13  task  groups,  representing  the  following 
major  categories:  communications,  con- 
struction and  housing,  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, electric  power,  food,  gas,  health,  indus- 
trial production,  manpower,  petroleum,  solid 
fuels,  transportation,  and  water. 

In  particular  they  are  hammering  into 
shape  for  each  group  a  oomprehensive  work- 
able disaster  plan  to  manage  promptly  lim- 
ited reso^u•ces  and  production  interrupted  in 
the  event  of  general  war. 

DISASTER   PLAN    SPED   UP   WORCESTER   TORNADO 
RECOVERY 

They  are  aware  of  the  value  of  such  prep- 
aration from  a  striking  case  In  recent  Mas- 
sachusetts history.  Back  In  June  1953,  an 
utterly  unexpected  violent  tornado  struck 
Worcester  and  left  a  shambles. 


In  the  i>ath  of  this  fierce  wind  was  a  new 
$6  million  plant  of  the  Norton  Oo.  (abraalves) 
which  had  only  recently  been  completed. 
The  force  of  the  storm  did  very  serloiis  dam- 
age, but  In  less  than  a  week  after  the  torna- 
do, 80  percent  of  the  company's  produc- 
tion had  been  restored. 

This  famous  recovery  was  not  automatic. 
Rather  It  waa  possible  so  qxUckly  only  be- 
cause perceptive  Norton  management — far 
In  advance — had  carefully  thought  out  and 
established  a  disaster  plan  for  any  great 
disaster. 

Preparedness  saved  the  day  then — and  still 
can. 

GOVERNMENT-BUSINESS    RECOVERY    STEPS 

On  a  much  lai^er  ecale,  covering  aa  kinds 
of  Bay  State  Industries  and  commercial  en- 
terprises, antlcii>ating  even  terrible  thermo- 
nuclear blast  ruin,  are  the  dlaarter  plajis  now 
being  inaugurated  by  the  volunteer  business 
task  groups  mentioned  earlier. 

Government-business  programs  are  being 
developed — ^ranging  from  shelters,  arranged 
in  advance,  to  poet-attack  recovery — ^for  ex- 
ample, programs  to :  Try  to  save  victims;  clear 
away  debris;  create  stopgap  transportation, 
utilities  and  transportation;  provide  tem- 
porary medlcaJ.  aid,  food  and  shelter;  mo- 
bilize remaining  resources;  rebuild  wrecked 
plants  and  houses;  bring  in  machinery  and 
materials  from  national  stockpUee  and  dis- 
tant sanctuaries;  regroup  scattered  man- 
power; restart  production;  stabilize  the 
economy;  guide  orderly  distribution;  progres- 
sively introduce  other  feasible  recovery  and 
reconstruction  measures. 

All  of  these  emergency  fields  are  absorbing 
the  concentrated  effort  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  businessmen  and  individual  companies 
ai.  all  sizes. 

FIRST    INDUSTRIES    TO    RECOVER    SPELL    NUCLEAR 
VICTORY 

More  and  more  patriotic  Commonwealth 
leaders  of  management,  labor  and  govern- 
ment are  working  hard  and  fast  as  a  team  to 
save  Massachusetts  i)eople  from  sudden 
death  and  f  axstorles  from  totai  destruction — 
spvirred  by  this  hopeful  military' estimate. 

After  nuclear  powers  may  have  mutually 
exchanged  first  blows  of  frightful  damage, 
the  nation  that  first  gets  back  on  its  feet  In- 
dustriaUy  can  recover  and  go  on  to  support 
such  massive  military  power  as  can  win 
nuclear  war. 

Governor  Volpe  and  these  volunteer  indus- 
trialists want  to  make  sure  Massachusetts 
could  quickly  add  its  reconstructed  strength 
to  that  national  victory. 

PERSISTENT    LEADERSHIP    MOST    IMPORTANT 

"Those  who  carry  leadership  and  man- 
agement responsibility  In  public  or  private 
life  cannot  turn  their  backs  on  reasonable 
measures  to  minimize  loss  of  life  under 
nuclear  attack.  Their  leadership  Is  partic- 
ularly needed  dvu-ing  quiet  periods  when 
little  public  enthusiasm  Can  be  expected  for 
such  activities.  This  takes  persistence, 
covu-age  and  close  cooperation." — John  F. 
Kennedy. 

tragedies  caused  by  indifference 

"The  most  deadly  gesture  of  our  atom- 
haunted  times  is  not  the  shudder  of  fear 
but  the  shrug  of  indifference. 

"History  is  filled  with  tragedies  caused  by 
indifference  and  ignorance  and  vmbellef  and 
neglect.  These  gaps  resulted  In  dearth  of 
safeguards  and  lack  of  preparedness.  All  of 
these  disasters  might  have  been  prevented 
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foresight  and  resolute  forearm- 
proper  safety  measures  were  not 
were  drowned  on  the   Titanic 
to  600  were  burned  to  death  in 
Cbcoanut  Grove  fire, 
the    American    frontier^  Indians 
settlers  who  neglected   to  build 
blockhouses.     The  Dutch,  Danes, 
escaped     World     War     I. 
they  lived  in  false  hope  that  they 
orever  free.     They  Ignored  build- 
defenses.    Then  Hitler  struck 
In    the    night' — slaughtering 
neutrals, 
to  recognize  danger  brought  dis- 
almost  every  catastrophe  can  be 
lessened  by  adequate  prepared- 
so  can  nuclear  attack." — John  A. 
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information,  if  desired,  may  be 

tkom  the  Public  Relations  Officer, 

Jackson,  Massachusetts  Civil  De- 

Framingham,  Cedar  7-0200  or 


Bif  City  Poor 


EXT|ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  flARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF  MICRIGAjr 

IN  THE-konSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


W  ednesday,  July  21. 1965 
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r:  UPPUHS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
ive  articles.  Walter  Rugaber, 
Press  writer,  has  examined 
problems  of  Detroit's  poor, 
article,  which  follows,  shows 
1  rell  the  gouging  of  slum  land- 
is  a  better  argument  for  the 
program  provided  in 
bill  than  was  made  on  the 
House. 
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Jtaff  Writer  Walter  Rvigaber  spent 

one  of  the  city's  poor  nelghbor- 
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(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

4  months  before  I  moved  into 
3407  Third,  a  health  department 
'  Islted  the  place  and  discovered 
of  the  city  code. 

page  of  his  detailed  report  the 
interior,  were  stamp>ed  in  bold 
as  an  urgent  reminder  that  the 
close  attention, 
an   inspector  rettimed  to 
on  five  occasions.     Each  time, 
foimd    the   b\illdlng   in   sub- 
same  appalling  shape. 
»mplalnt  was  finally  Issued,  but 
;>ending  when  I  moved  in  months 
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I  stared  at  the  splattered,  peel- 
ooked  out  the  open,  gaping  hole 
]  leld  a  window,  and  slapp>ed  great 
'  cockroaches. 

t  and  discovered  the  health  de- 
report,  the  c^clal  explanations  of 
■  it  Is  to  enforce  the  code  seemed^ 
less  reasonable  than  they  might 
■  before. 
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true  that  4  months  isn't  long 
]  lave  to  go  through  a  complicated 
ive  and  ju<llclal  procedure. 


But  even  4  days  Is  a  long  time  when  you 
are  living  under  some  of  the  more  grim  con- 
ditions that  the  code  was  enacted  to  prevent 
and  correct.    And  4  months  Is  intolerable. 

A  top  official  of  the  city  administration, 
who  asked  not  to  be  quoted  by  name,  said  of 
the  enforcement  problem : 

"I  do  not  know  what  they  are  not  doing,  or 
doing  wrong;  all  I  know  Is  that  It  is  not 
working,  and  I  have  told  (Mayor  Cavanagh) 
it  is  not  working." 

This  is  a  story  of  how  some  of  Detroit's 
low-Income  housing  looks  from  the  inside. 
It  Is  based  on  3  weeks  I  spent  in  an  area  of 
the  city  bounded  by  Woodward,  Third,  Willis 
and  Ledyard,  gathering  information  for  this 
series  of  articles  on  the  poor  In  Detroit. 

The  health  department's  96  demands  in 
its  report  on  3407  Third  Included  these: 

"Rid  entire  premises  interior  of  rats  and 
maintain  in  a  rat-free  condition  at  all  times." 

"Seal  rat  hole  Into  sewer  line  under  front 
steps." 

"Repair  stairway  to  third  floor  with  sound 
material." 

"Rid  building  of  all  roaches  and  maintain 
in  a  vermin-free  condition  at  all  times." 

The  inspector  even  had  a  few  specific  com- 
plaints about  my  room,  number  16.  His  re- 
port said : 

"Remove  scaling  paint  from  walls  and  cell- 
ing throughout.  Paint  materials  shall  con- 
tain no  more  than  1  percent  lead  and  no 
cadmium." 

"Replace  decayed,  missing  and  dangeroxis 
flooring  under  radiators  with  sound  flooring, 
properly  installed.  This  floor  shall  be  made 
siifflclently  smooth  and  tight  to  enable  the 
occupant  to  maintain  a  sanitary  condition." 

"Replace  broken  door  Jamb." 

"Replace  all  broken  window  glass  through- 
out; reputty  all  windows  and  make  water- 
proof." 

The  building,  which  stands  on  the  north- 
west comer  of  Third  and  Peterboro,  Is  an  old, 
32-unit,  three-story  brick  structure  divided 
into  three  vertical  sections,  each  with  its 
own  entrance. 

The  first  time  I  saw  it.  3407  Third  looked 
like  a  building  condemned  and  waiting  for 
the  wrecker. 

It  had  that  vacant,  forgotten  look  about 
It — and  two  or  three  of  the  windows  facing 
the  street  were  completely  gone. 

It  was  my  first  day  in  the  neighborhood — 
and  I  was  walking  up  Third  carrying  a  bat- 
tered $1  suitcase,  looking  for  a  place  to  stay. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  known  of  the  health  de- 
partment's concern  I  would  have  passed  it 
by.  But  I  did  not  know,  and  there  was  a 
large  sign  in  front  that  advertised  "llght- 
hoiisekeeping  or  sleeping  rooms  for  rent." 

The  caretaker  was  a  badly  conftLsed  young 
woman  with  five  frightened  children.  Pour 
followed  her  everywhere  she  went  while 
the  fifth  sat  on  the  floor  and  screamed,  loud- 
ly and  Incessantly. 

The  woman  said  that  although  she  had 
been  raised  in  the  buUding  it  had  been  years 
since  she  had  lived  there  and  this  was  her 
flrst  day  as  caretaker.  She  said  she  hadn't 
seen  any  of  the  rooms  herself. 

We  looked  at  two  or  three  and  I  picked 
what  seemed  to  be  the  least  grim.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  were  a  small  wash  basin,  a  stove 
and  a  refrigerator. 

These  made  It  a  light  housekeeping  room 
and  cost  $2.50  a  week  more  than  the  basic 
rental  of  $5.  I  gave  the  woman  $7.50.  then 
discovered  that  neither  the  stove  nor  the 
refrigerator  worked. 

There  were  cockroaches  In  the  refrigerator 
to  boot. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  about  the 
room  was  that  every  wooden  surface — even 
a  piece  of  broomstick  in  the  corner — had  a 
sort  of  greasy  feeling  to  it. 

It  felt  as  though  the  whole  place  had 
been  pvainted  with  bacon  fat. 

The  walls  were  a  faint  peach  and  the  only 
thing  on  them — aside  from  assorted  splat- 


terings  of  food — was  a  calendar  from  a  neleh 
borhood  liquor  store. 

The  dates  had  bee  torn  away,  but  there 
was  a  picture  of  a  pretty  girl  drinking  a  bottle 
of  pop  on  an  outing.  Beneath  her,  a  caption 
said,  "It's  no  picnic." 

In  another  room,  one  with  a  window  over- 
looking Third,  a  woman  of  Indeterminate 
age  sat  in  an  alcoholic  stupor.  On  a  table 
beside  her  were  two  empty  bottles  of  Molly 
Pitcher  Muscatel  wine.  A  third  was  clencheo 
in  her  hand. 

Prom  time  to  time  she  gave  forth  witii  long 
moaning  walls.  Once  I  heard  her  shout 
"Cut  that  out.    Cut  that  out." 

Prom  another  window  a  male  voice  asked, 
"Cut  what  out?"  There  was  a  pause  before 
the  woman  answered,  unevenly: 

"I  donf  know,  I  don'  know."  ^ 

One  of  the  windows  in  my  room — sash  and 
all— was  missing.  But  the  cloud  of  Insects 
that  hovered  about  the  celling  would  have 
have  gotten  Inside  anyway. 

Landlords  are  not  required  by  law  to  sup- 
ply screens  for  their  wlndowsl  So  wh^n  It's 
too  hot  to  leave  them  closed,  the  bugs  get  In. 

In  the  winter,  of  course,  a  window  would 
be  somewhat  more  iiseful. 

Soon  after  I  moved  in  a  carpenter  appeared. 

He  was  an  elderly  Negro  with  shaking 
hands  and  the  unlit  stub  of  a  dgar  clenched 
between  his  teeth.  He  brushed  aside- a  few 
cockroaches  and  measured  the  window  frame 
carefully. 

Finally  he  stepped  back  and  shoe*  his  head 
sadly.  The  window  was  6%  feet  high,  he 
said,  and  it's  hard  to  find  a  sash  that  large 
these  days. 

Besides,  he  said,  "that  window  glass— 
that's  a  holdup."  When  I  left  the  neigh- 
borhood 3  weeks  later  the  window  was  still 
unrepaired. 

Immediately  beneath  the  window  was 
evidence  that  a  dog,  iMx>bably  a  sttray.  had 
wandered  In  while  the  room  was  unoccup- 
pled.  It  was  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
floor  in  general. 

Bene«,th  a  substantial  layer  of  dirt  and 
muck  there  were  a  couple  at  pieces  of  pat^ 
temed  linoleum,  aged  and  fading,  covering 
the  boards. 

Scores  of  burning  cigarette  buta  had  been 
flung  on  the  floor  and  extinguished,  leaving 
the  wood  and  linolevun  dotted  with  wall-to- 
wall  scars. 

Strevm  here  and  there  was  an  Incredible 
miscellany:  The  label  from  a  loaf  of  bread, 
countless  bottle  caps,  a  $1.09  cash  register 
receipt,  a  hea^  sash  weight,  a  button — and 
a  pair  of  old  cotton  trousers  that  cracked 
when  I  picked  them  up. 

There  was  a  fairly  comfortable  sofa  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  bay  window  and  across 
from  it  was  a  vintage  bed  that  went  "clanch" 
every  time  I  sat  on  it. 

On  top  of  one  of  the  most  dubious  mat- 
tresses In  Detroit  there  was  an  assortment 
of  equally  dubious  bedspreads,  coverlets,  and 
blankets.  One  blanket  bore  the  initial.^: 
"USMC." 

Cardboard  trash  boxes,  left  by  previous 
tenants,  contained  a  wide  assortment  of 
empty  wine  bottles.  There  were  such  ex- 
otic brands  as  50  Grand  American  Mus- 
catel and  Italian  Swiss  Colony  Silver  Satin. 

At  night  the  room  was  more  lurid  looking 
than  ever.  "There  were  two  25-watt  bulbs 
that  produced  Just  enough  light  to  cast 
some  very  sinister  shadows. 

The  door  was  locked  from  the  Inside  with 
a  flimsy  bolt.  There  were  signs  that  ^  least 
Ave  other  locks  had  been  battered  off.  Tlie 
room  was  secured  from  the  outside  with  a 
cheap  padlock. 

Over  It  all  h\mg  the  powerful  odor  of 
sweat  and  urine. 

The  "bathroom"  was  a  complex  of  three 
rooms  down  a  long  corridor  toward  the  back 
of  the  building.  Two  of  the  rooms  had  only 
toilets,  one  of  which  was  usually  stopped  up 
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and  stinking.    The  third  contained  a  toilet, 
wash  basin  and  bathtub. 

None  of  the  rooms  was  lighted. 

The  owner  of  this  astounding  structure 
was  Identified  by  health  department  authori- 
ties as  Louis  Levenburg  of  17198  San  Jxian, 
Levenbiirg  admitted  the  building  was  his; 
said  he  owned  three  others  in  the  area. 

I  asked  him  where  they  were. 

He  said  he  didn't  know. 

I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  owned  the 
building  at  3407  Third. 

He  said  he  didn't  know. 

"My  manager  takes  care  of  that,"  Leven- 
burg spluttered.  "Talk  to  him.  I'm  liable 
to  tell  you  something  that  would  not  be 
right." 

The  lady  caretaker  had  told  me  the  own- 
er of  the  building  offered  her  a  $60-a-week 
salary  and  a  four-room,  rent-free  apart- 
ment— some  Indication  of  how  lucrative  $5-a- 
weefc  rooms  can  be. 

As  it  turned  out,  she  got  cold  feet  and 
quit  the  Job  In  a  few  days.  The  board  of 
health  had  threatened  to  condemn  the  place, 
she  said,  "and  I  can  see  why." 

There  is  evidence  that  the  sort  of  hous- 
ing problems  found  in  the  building  Leven- 
burg ovms  may  be  fairly  widespread  in  poor 
neighborhoods. 

The  Greenlelgh  report  on  low-Income  hous- 
ing in  Detroit  said  that  of  the  poor  homes 
it  surveyed: 

32.6  percent  had  a  problem  with  rats  or 
vermin. 

20.1  percent  did  not  have  adequate  heat 
last  winter. 

16.9  percent  had  falling  plaster. 
11.5  percent  had  broken  flooring. 

11.2  percent    had    faulty    electric   wiring. 
10.4   percent  had  plumbing  problems. 

10  percent  had  hazardous  or  faulty  heat- 
ing equipment. 

8.2  percent  had  poor  ventilation. 

7.8  percent  had  broken  windows. 

Many  landlords  v^ill  argue  that  it  is  the 
tenants  who  are  responsible  for  the  sorry 
shape  of  their  buildings  and  in  some  In- 
stances that  Is  obviously  the  case. 

But  the  Greenlelgh  report  declared : 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
buildings  were  In  very  bswi  condition,  almost 
90  percent  of  the  (poor)  households  general- 
ly took  good  care  of  the  homes  within  the 
limits  of  their  flnancial  resources." 

Prom  Levenburg'B  building  I  moved  up 
the  street  to  3475  Third,  a  21-unlt  brick 
structure  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Stim- 
Bon  and  Third. 

There  were  a  few  cockroaches.  The  studf- 
flng  was  coming  out  of  a  chair.  A  child  had 
left  so  many  handprints  on  the  walls  it 
looked  like  a  rendezvous  of  the  Mafia.  In 
all.  It  would  not  be  the  most  ideal  place 
to  raise  a  bunch  of  kids. 

But  quite  a  few  children  have  been  raised 
there,  and,  while  It  might  be  unpleasant, 
It  probably  Isnt  entirely  hopeless.  The 
landlord  at  least  offers  the  tenants  a  flght- 
Ing  chance. 

The  room  was  relatively  clean — or  clean- 
able.  The  linoleum  was  neatly  laid.  Both 
the  stove  and  the  refrigerator  worked  and 
neither  was  caked  with  dried  egg. 

The  bathroom  was  private  and  the  toilet 
worked.  There  was  even^  a  small  but  airy 
porch.  The  tenants  wer^  not  permitted  to 
do  whatever  they  pleased. 

"I  don't  mind  a  man  taking  a  drink,"  the 
caretaker  told  me.  "But  for  him  to  sit  out 
on  the  steps  drinking  It  out  of  the  bot- 
tle— that  looks  bad." 

I  must  have  gone  into  nearly  a  dozen 
apartment  buildings  In  the  neighborhood. 
While  one  or  two  may  have  looked  almost 
as  ghastly  as  Levenburg's,  most  showed 
signs  of  some  care.  It  was  a  losing  battle 
perhaps,   but   a   battle   nevertheless. 


Water  and  Air  Ponntioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF   GEOBGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  growing  and  gravest 
problems  confronting  the  country  today 
is  the  threat  to  our  people  from  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  drink. 

This  is  a  problem  that  affects  vir- 
tually every  section  of  the  country.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  crucial  as  our 
population  continues  to  grow  and  as  our 
industrial  complex  continues  to  expand. 

The  pollution  problem  in  Georgia  is  by 
no  means  as  advanced  as  in  some  other 
sections  of  the  country,  particularly  the 
Northeast.  Nonetheless,  it  is  causing  in- 
creasing concern  among  our  people — and 
well  it  should. 

The  press  of  Georgia  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  protect  our 
vital  water  resources  and  to  alert  the 
people  against  the  perils  of  pollution  of 
both  water  and  air.  One  of  our  out- 
standing weekly  papers  to  raise  the 
warning  is  the  South  Pulton  Recorder 
of  Fairbum,  Ga.,  which  is  located  on 
the  south  side  of  Metropolitan  Atlanta. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
incisive  comments  on  the  p>ollution  prob- 
lem that  appeared  in  the  front-page 
column  of  one  of  the  paper's  editors,  Bill 
Jones,  in  last  week's  edition.  Mr.  Jones' 
comments  were  aimed  primarily  at  the 
growing  problem  of  pollution  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  which  serves  as  a 
major  water  supply  and  a  prime  recrea- 
tion source  for  the  1.2  million  people  of 
Metropolitan  Atlanta.  But  his  views 
apply  with  compelling  force  wherever 
the  pollution  problem  exists,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Bnx  Jones  Sez 

Much  has  been  said  In  recent  years  about 
"population  explosion"  and  all  sorts  of  reme- 
dies suggested  and  perfected  but  the  only 
real  cure  for  overpopulation  Is  being  fur- 
nished by  our  own  careless  and  negligent 
way  of  life. 

We  may  have  an  excessive  population 
growth  today  but  in  another  few  years  we 
will  be  strained  to  And  sufficient  burial  space 
in  which  to  bury  our  dead.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  an  alarmist  but  it  wUl  take  a  great  deal 
more  than  this  puny  column  to  frighten  the 
American  public  to  the  point  of  action. 

What  I  am  referring  to  Is  the  growing  pol- 
lution of  our  air  and  water.  It  is  already  at 
the  danger  point  but  nobody  seems  con- 
cerned about  It  except  a  few  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  and  as  long  as  that  situation 
exists,  this  pollution  will  get  worse  and  worse 
until  people  begin  to  develop  the  new  disease 
of  "air  poison"  or  "water  poison";  then  It  will 
be  too  late.  At  that  point  those  diseases  will 
be  fatal  and  our  population  will  take  a  de- 
cided downward  turn. 

Most  anybody  who  lives  along  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  win  tell  you  that  It  has  been 


a  long  time  since  the  flsh  in  that  river  were 
edible,  whereas  it  used  to  be  one  of  the  favor- 
ite fishing  grounds  in  this  area — and  mind 
you,  the  Chattahoochee  Is  the  source  of  all 
of  the  water  we  use  In  this  area,  including 
our  drinking  water.  The  city  of  Gainesville 
alone  dumps  2  million  gallons  of  sewage  Into 
Lake  Lanier  per  day.  At  one  time  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  from  whom  we  buy  otu*  water,  had 
one  of  the  best  and  purest  water  systems  in 
the  country  and  It  still  ranks  among  the 
best — thanks  to  the  genial  Mr.  Paul  Weir — 
but  he  cannot  maintain  that  record.  Lake 
Lanier  is  a  veritable  cesspool  and  even  Paul 
Weir  cannot  purify  water  from  a  cesspool  to 
the  extent  that  It  would  be  safe  to  drink. 
Not  for  me  anyway. 

I  have  used  the  Chattahoochee  River  as  an 
example  but  the  same  conditions  exist  all 
over  this  country  until  it  has  reached  the 
point  of  becoming  a  national  scandal. 
Nearly  all  of  our  streams  and  lakes  are  pol- 
luted with  human  waste  as  well  as  industrial 
chemicals,  waste,  and  refuse.  Twenty  mil- 
lion flsh  were  killed  from  polluted  water  in 
our  lakes  and  streams  last  year.  Before  long 
it  will  be  people. 

Next  in  danger  comes  the  free  air  that  we 
breathe.  This  condition  follows  a  close  sec- 
ond to  water  pollution.  The  air  that  is  so 
vital  to  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  pol- 
luted with  all  kinds  of  poisonous  gases  and 
Is  fast  becoming  a  real  health  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  news,  Atlanta  is  near  the 
point  of  becoming  a  "smog"  city  as  is  Los 
Angeles  already.  Pumes  from  motor  vehicles 
is  blamed  as  the  primary  cause  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

I  said  In  the  beginning  that  I  didn't  want 
to  be  an  alarmist  but  I  do  want  to  scare  the 
"you  know  what  out  of  you"  to  the  extent 
that  we  wUl  all  rise  up  and  demand  a  clean- 
up of  our  water  and  air. 

As  the  result  of  water  pollution.  I  drink 
less  water  than  I  have  ever  "drunk"  but  I 
Just  cannot  cut  down  on  jny  breathing. 

Yes,  we  can  settle  our  population  explosion 
by  simply  doing  nothing  and  let  air  and 
water  poison  do  the  Job.  It  can  &nA  will  do 
it  if  we  remain  complacent  as  we  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  doing.       * 

My  kingdom  for  a  drink  of  pure  water  and 
a  breath  of  fresh  air.  These  are  two  things 
that  were  avaUable  back  In  the  "good  old 
days"  but  no  more. 


Americaii  Security  Coancil  Salutes 
Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\T:S 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Is  Captive  Nations  Week,  duly  proclaimed 
by  President  Johnson.  Noting  the  occa- 
sion, the  American  Security  Council  has 
devoted  its  current  Washington  Report 
to  the  following  informative  essay  on 
the  subject  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 
Professor  of  Economics.  Georgetown 
University : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Report.  July  19.  1965] 
Capttve  Nations  Versus  Rkd  States 

What  about  the  freedom  aspirations  of  IT 
million  captive  North  Vietnamese?  Will  we 
subsidize  the  Red  totalitarian  economies  of 
Eastern  Europe  so  that  they  can  more  effec- 
tively support  vrars  of  national  liberation  In 
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and  Latin  America?    When  will 
io   focu£  the  spotlight  of  world 
!  nd  opinion  on  the  total  breadth 
Imperlo-colonlallsm?     These 
questions  dealing  with  basic  U.S. 
se  raised  and  discussed  during  the 
Nations  Week, 
falls  on  July  18-24.    As  In  previ- 
thls  seventh  observance  will  be 
the  country  and  internationally. 
Ur|ited  States.   Congress  authorized 
event  through  its  1959  Captive 
Resolution.    Signed  into  Public 
by  President  Eisenhower,  it  calls 
'resident  to  issue  a  proclamation 
until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
ce  shall  have  been  achieved   for 
nations  of  the  world." 
Presidents   have   fittingly   pro- 
week  and.  In  the  growing  move- 
half  of  our  Governors  have  reg- 
insplring  proclamations.     The 
nost  of  the  largest  cities  In  Am*r- 
hajve  observed  the  week  and  several. 
New  York,  and  Buffalo,  ofB- 
citizens'  activities  during  the 
Congress  the  event  Is  annually 
ith   prayers,   addresses,  and  con- 
aimed  at  the  eventual  free- 
captive  nations,  with  about  one- 
membership    of    both    Houses 
iated  with  the  National  Captive 
C4mmittee  in  Washington,  in  guid- 
observance. 

the  observance  has  taken 

Republic  of  China.  South  Korea. 

Philippines.    In  fact,  the  most  out- 

s  mgle  observance  occurs  year  after 

China,  where  the  entire  week 

h  a  variety  of  activities  dedicated 

of  all  the  captive  nations. 

observances   are   being   proposed    in 

Germany,  Canada  and  in  other 

where   citizen   groups   have   orga- 

to  conunemorate  the  week 
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rge  measure  they  explain  the  per- 

oppositlon  of  Moscow.  Pei- 

heir  respective  satraps  to  Captive 

It  is  not   Just  a  matter  of 

iking  the  Institution;  they  deeply 

of  its  enormous  possibilities 

-political  implementation. 

since  1959  the  Red  totalitarians 
attacked    the   week,    at   times 
it  as  "a  propagandistic  trick  of  the 
enemies  of  the  freedom  and  inde- 
of    nations"   and   on    other    occa- 
behlnd  their  deceptive  mask 
coexistence:  "Is  it  not  high  time 
the  'Captive  Nations  Week' 
States?"     Last  year,  lor  ex- 
July    15    issue   of    Izvestia   com- 
With   every  passing  year   'Captive 
becomes  a  nuisance."  It  failed 
specifically  for  whom. 

of  our  own  people  still  have 

the  meaning  and  significance  of 

Communist  leaders  have,  and  by 

means  they  have  sought  its 

Well  aware  of  the  strength  of 

words,   they   see   In   the   week 

3rmbol  which  works  against  both 

and   strategy.     Highly  skillful 

in  propaganda  and  cold  war  edu- 

vlew  the  week  as  a  threat  to 

peycho-poUtlcal  effc^'ts. 

to  being  a  moral  symbol,  the 
emittlngly     emphasizes    the    un- 
of  our  nuclear  spiritual  weap- 
llberty.  political  freedom,  and 
self-determination.      As    President 
stated  so  well  before  his  tragic  as- 
'Thls  country  must  never  rec- 
sltuation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
one,  but  must,  by  all  peace- 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom 
of  the  captive  nations."    What 
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better  medium  for  such  fixed  nonrecognltlon 
exists  in  our  cotmtry  today  than  the  week? — 
authorized  by  Congress,  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dents, Governors,  and  mayors,  and  oonduoted 
by  free  citizens.  And  not  only  for  the  cap- 
tive peoples  behind  the  European  Iron  Ctu-- 
tain  but  also  for  those  behind  the  Asian 
Bamboo  Curtain  and  Cuba's  Sugar  Curtain. 

PERtLOOS   MYTHS  ABOUT   THE  RED  EMPDIE 

In  his  timely  1965  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation,  which  was  issued  on  the  very 
eve  of  our  own  Independence  Day,  President 
Johnson  urges  all  Americans  "to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
people  for  national  independence  and  h\unan 
liberty."  This  obviously  means  all  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Such  devotion,  if  it  Is  to  be 
sound  and  moving,  must  be  based  on  an  un- 
derstanding of  realities  in  the  totalitarian 
Communist  Empire  rather  than  on  the  sands 
of  wishful  myths. 

There  are  four  outstanding  myths  circu- 
lating in  this  country  that  could  have  peri- 
lous long-run  consequences  for  our  position 
in  the  cold  war.  The  first  is  the  uncritical 
identification  of  the  captive  nations  with  the 
Red  regimes.  This  mjthical  conception  re- 
ceives constant  expression  in  such  terms  as 
"Communist  nations."  "nationalistic  satellite 
governments."  and  "different  Communist 
governments  with  p>eculiar  national  charac- 
ters." Some  writers  and  commentators  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  portray  the  Red  totali- 
tarian Ho  Chi  Minh  as  a  Vietnamese  George 
Washington.  Gomulka  as  a  popular  leader  of 
Poland,  and  the  blood-stained  Kadar  as  a 
hero  of  the  Hungarian  people.  The  truth  re- 
mains that,  despite  contrived  appearances 
and  gestures  aimed  at  exacting  more  pro- 
ductive work  and  acquiescence  from  the  cap- 
tive populace,  no  Red  state  with  its  totali- 
tarian Communist  Party  has  attained  any 
degree  of  legitimacy  or  popular  representa- 
tion through  genuine  democratic  processes. 
Nor,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  could  any 
even  attempt  this.  To  arbitrarily  identify 
the  captive  nations — the  peoples  them- 
selves— with  the  unrepresentative  govern- 
ments commits  not  only  a  grave  injustice  to 
these  nations  in  their  struggle  against  an 
imposed,  oppressive  regime  but  also  a  foolish 
error  that  can  only  produce  a  heavy  handicap 
for  our  own  psycho-political  efforts. 

A  derivative  of  this  myth  is  the  second 
which  holds  that  the  nationalism  of  the 
satellite  regimes  in  central  Europe  has  pro- 
vided grounds  for  the  West  to  wean  them 
away  from  Russian  domination.  This  myth 
may  well  become  the  colossal  illusion  of  our 
period.  Those  who  disseminate  it  are  in- 
variably unfamiliar  with  Russian-non-RvLs- 
slan  relations  within  the  rr,S.S.R.  and  Mos- 
cow's long  experience  in  the  exploitative 
manipulation  of  national  symbols  and  forces. 
As  two  random  examples :  20  years  ago  Stalin 
succeeded  in  ramming  into  the  United  Na- 
tions two  puppets  as  original  charter  mem- 
bers on  the  basis  of  Ukrainian  and  Byelo- 
russian nationalism;  later,  in  response  to 
subminimal  Western  interest  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonialism  within  the  U.S.S.R.. 
Khrushchev  spent  many  a  moment  mouthing 
the  independence  of  Georgia,  Armenia. 
Ukraine,  Lithuania,  and  other  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  this  primary  sphere  of 
Moscow's  empire. 

Related  to  this  second  myth  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  such  terms  as  "polycentrism." 
"the  disintegrative  Titolst  forces  in  the  bloc." 
and  "the  crackup  of  the  Soviet  nionoUth  in 
central  Europe."  It  may  surprise  some  to 
learn  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has  never 
been  a  monolith.  If  because  positive  exter- 
nal pressure  has  been  absent,  the  chinks 
there  have  been  tolerable  for  Moscow,  the 
appearance  of  similar  nationalist  cracks  in 
the  secondary  sphere  of  its  empire  are  not 
only  tolerated  but  put  to  effective  use  as  open 
economic  windows  for  strategic  Imports  from 
the  West.     As  to  polycentrism,  the  superior 


might  and  gross  Imperial  product  of  the 
U.S.SJl. — close  to  $300  billion — exceeds  those 
of  all  other  totalitarian  economies  combined. 
In  terms  of  ultimate  survival,  each  Commti- 
nist  regime  depends  on  the  Rtisslan  center, 
this  despite  the  so-called  Titolst  deviation 
and  the  Red  Chinese  rift. 

The  fourth  persistent  myth,  for  which  we 
Americans  are  notorious.  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  Russia  and  with  this  "powerful  na- 
tion" we  must  at  all  costs  coexist.  How 
ludicrous  this  myth  is  can  be  gleaned  from 
reading  this  example  pertinent  to  our  topic: 
"The  active  participation  of  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia  in  international  relations  is  proof 
of  the  strengthening  of  the  Soviet  Republics 
and  a  convincing  rejection  of  the  provoca- 
tive "Captive  Nations  Week'  proclaimed 
annually  by  the  American  President." 
(Ukrainsky  Istorychyny  Zhurnal,  February 
1965.) 

REALITIES    AND    REALISTIC    THEMES 

Under  the  heat  of  realities  in  the  Red 
Empire  these  myths  melt  away.  No  genuine 
freedoms  have  been  or  could  be  gained  finy- 
where  in  the  empire  with  its  one  party  totali- 
tarian regimes,  state  police  control,  and  the 
virtual  assurance  of  Ineffectual  western  in- 
terest In  the  captive  nations.  Gestures  of 
liberalization  and  the  introduction  of  capi- 
talist methods  are  clearly  designed  to  solve 
numerous  economic  problems  and*  to 
strengthen  further  the  individual  Red  state 
and  thus  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Economic 
determinlsts  In  our  midst  might  well  pre- 
pare themselves  for  an  even  more  intense 
cold  war  struggle  resulting  from  these  de- 
velopments and  changes  in^  the  Comrmmlst 
empire.  ♦' 

Realities  call  for  realistic  themes  that  un- 
derscore the  Interrelated  nature  of  all  these 
phenomena.  Foremost  among  those  In^he 
1965  Captive  Nations  Week  Observance'  we 
(1)  peace  with  Justice  and  freedom,  efei- 
phasizing  that  strong  support  of  all  .the 
captive  nations  is  one  of  our  most  powerful 
deterrents  against  a  hot  global  war;  (2) 
complete  support  for  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  which  have 
prevented  an  extension  in  the  long  list  of 
captive  nations;  (3)  full  exposure,  in  the 
U.N.  and  elsewhere,  of  Slno-Soviet  imi>erlo- 
colonialism.  concentrating  especially  on  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.Rj 
and  (4)  a  trade  policy  toward  the  Red  Empire 
based  on  political  concessions.  To  avoid 
a  world  holocaust  and  to  severely  curb  the 
Red  Empire's  cold  war  operations  In  the 
free  world,  these  goals  necessitate  the  ces- 
sation of  a  psychopolltlcal  sanctuary  for 
the  Red  totalitarians  on  their  imperial  ter- 
rain. During  this  Captive  Nations  Week  we 
can  begin  to  concentrate  on  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  17  million  captive  North  Viet- 
namese, and,  from  there,  on  those  of  all  other 
captive  nations.  Steadily  growing  insecurity 
in  the  Communist  empire  will  Insure  the 
security  and  peace  of  the  free  world. 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Arrival  in 
the  United  States  of  Ahapius  Honcha- 
renko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  21.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr- 
President,  this  year  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  arrival  of  Ahapius  ^on- 
charenko  in  the  United  States.     This 
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man,  born  in  the  Ukraine,  was  inspired 
by  Taras  Shevchenko,  a  famous  Ukrain- 
ian freedom  fighter  whose  statue  was 
dedicated  here  in  Washington  last  year. 

In  my  State  of  North  Dakota  there 
are  many  fine  Ukrainian  descendants. 
Many  of  these  people  have  families  and 
friends  living  in  California  who  knew 
Ahapius  Honcharenko.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter, the  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
branch,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  Inc.,  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky, 
has  very  effectively  presented  the 
achievements  of  Ahapius  Honcharenko. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Zukowsky's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ukrainian  Congkess  Committee 
OF  America,  Inc.,  State  Branch 
OF  North  Dakota, 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak..  June  28,  1965. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
VS.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young  :  If  you  will  recall  the 
year  1964  marked  an  Important  milestone  In 
the  history  of  the  American-Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. In  June  1964  over  100,000  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  and  others  payed  tribute 
by  erecting  and  unveiling  of  the  monument 
of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  Ukrainian  poet, 
and  world  famous  freedom  fighter.  This 
took  place  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  another  great  historian  Ahapius  (also 
spelled  Agaplus)  Honcharenko  who  came  to 
America  In  1865  which  makes  this  the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  arrival.  He  was  inspired 
by  the  poetry  of  Shevchenko  and  the  Ideas 
of  the  Ukrainian  Society  of  St.  Cjrril  and 
Methodius  Brotherhood,  and  especially  by 
the  U.S.  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Shevchenko  In  fighting  for 
freedom  and  liberty  for  all  mankind. 

Ahapius  Honcharenko  was  bom  In  Kiev, 
capital  of  Ukraine.  In  his  early  days  he  ob- 
served the  oppression  of  the  serfs.  Injustice, 
despotism,  and  feudalism  which  was  pre- 
dominant In  Russia.  Although  he  was  edu- 
cated In  St.  Petersburg  for  his  diplomatic 
service  and  later  in  Kiev  Theological  Academy 
for  priesthood,  the  belief  in  human  rights, 
equality  for  all  mankind,  and  the  liberation 
of  serfs  became  the  dominating  factors  In 
his  life. 

He  was  an  excellent  linguist  who  mastered 
six  other  languages  in  addition  to  Ukrainian 
and  Russian,  so  he  was  sent  to  Greece  with 
a  Russian  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  While 
In  Greece  he  was  ordained  as  Orthodox  priest 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  beccone  familiar 
with  Russian  revolutionaries  and  their  tac- 
tics. With  the  aid  of  many  Influential  peo- 
ple he  fled  to  London.  While  there  he  soon 
learned  that  a  killer  was  hired  by  the  Rus- 
sian counsel,  so  he  immigrated  to  the  United 
States.  On  January  1.  1865.  Rev.  Ahapius 
Honcharenko  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  ship 
Yarington  and  from  there  he  went  to  New 
York. 

While  In  New  York  he  started  as  a  street 
worker,  but  before  long  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Greek  consul  as  Orthodox  priest.  He 
celebrated  the  first  liturgy  in  New  York 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  on  March  2,  1865. 
He  lectured  at  the  St.  John's  Theological 
Seminary,  collaborated  with  the  Bible  So- 
ciety In  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible. 
and  translated  the  New  Testament  Into 
church-Slavic.  He  established  his  own  print- 
ing press.  He  was  often  Invited  to  celebrate 
Holy  Mass  in  many  cities  as  far  away  as  New 
Orleans.  As  Orthodox  priest*  may  marry. 
Father  Honcharenko  found  among  the  Italian 
friends  In  Philadelphia  an  American  girl, 
Alblna  Cltti,  and  they  were  married  in  1865. 


To  the  millions  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent.  Reverend  Honcharenko  is  respected 
as  the  first  political  immigrant  to  the  United 
States  and  we  are  proud  that  Ukrainian 
pioneers  made  a  good  contribution  to  the 
progress  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 
Reverend  Honcharenko  informed  that  Russia 
is  a  separate  nation  from  Ukraine  and  worked 
for  Its  freedom  and  independence  almost  a 
century  ago.  His  influence  In  the  ptu-chase 
of  Alaska  is  the  most  interesting :  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  and  offered  his  advice  and 
knowledge  in  initiating  the  purchase  of 
Alaska.  Secretary  Willia:m  H.  Seward  ap- 
pointed Reverend  Honcharenko  publisher  of 
the  Alaska  Herald  Svoboda  (Liberty).  His 
"Russian  and  English  Phrase  Book  for 
Traders.  Travelers,  and  Teachers"  was  pub- 
lished with  Government  funds  for  the  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Alaska  in  1868. 

His  publications  had  a  good  impression  on 
the  public  which  not  only  helped  familarlze 
the  Alaskans  with  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, bylaws,  obligations,  and  privileges,  but 
also  helped  to  protect  new  citizens  and  their 
rights  with  the  occupying  military  forces,  as 
well  as  against  monopoly  and  mistreatment 
practiced  by  certain  companies  and  infiuen- 
tlal  Individuals.  Reverend  Honcharenko,  as  a 
good  American  citizen,  conscientiously  ful- 
filled his  duty  as  an  editor,  taking  the  side 
of  the  truth  against  coercion. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Alaska  Herald  for 
a  year,  during  which  time  he  wrote  the  first 
American  textbook  for  the  territory  of  Alaska, 
entitled  "The  School  and  Family  Busso- 
Amerlcan  Primer."  When  public  criticism 
developed  against  th.e  Federal  Government 
for  purchasing  Alaska  he  defended  the  Gov- 
ernment acting  and  spoke  out  aaginst  the 
opposition.  We  heard  critical  statements 
such  as.  "Alaska  Is  good  for  nothing,  it's  Just 
made  up  of  rocks  and  Ice."  Honcharenko 
spoke  out  In  his  newspaper,  the  Alaska 
Herald,  to  silence  the  opposition  by  announc- 
ing that  there  Is  "gold  In  Alaska."  He  wrote, 
"Gold  Is  found  both  on  the  main  peninsula 
and  on  the  peninsula  east  of  Cooks  Inlet. 
Coal  and  copper  are  known  to  exist  in  rich 
paying  veins."  According  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  the  panning  of  gold  In  one  single 
year  In  Alaska  brought  In  $40  million.  He 
constantly  defended  -the  local  population 
against  the  exploitation  of  commercial  com- 
panies and  certain  Individuals. 

Reverend  Honcharenko  himself  and  his 
faithful  American-Italian  wife  worked  very 
hard,  but  they  were  poor  and  died  in  poverty. 
In  1874  Reverend  Honcharenko  sold  his 
printing  shop  and  bought  a  50-acre  farm  near 
Hayward.  Calif.,  which  he  called  Ukralna.  and 
his  cottage  was  named  "Svoboda."  or  "Lib- 
erty." He  built  a  chapel  there  and  his  wife 
conducted  Sunday  school.  He  had  his  own 
cave  on  his  land,  the  "Pechera,"  where  he 
served  divine  liturgy  dally.  He  also  orga- 
nized the  first  Slavic  library  In  America  which 
was  later  donated  to  the  Bencroft  Library. 
He  was  quite  active  as  a  member  of  the  highly 
respected  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

During  his  whole  life  Father  Honcharenko 
protected  and  helped  all  political  escapees, 
especially  from  Siberia.  From  free  America 
he  prepared  "Fourth  of  July  Letters"  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  Kiev.  Ukraine.  He  wrote. 
"How  long,  my  countrymen,  will  it  be  before 
you  will  be  able  to  celebrate  yo-or  Fourth  of 
July  and  have  free  press  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion?" 

Reverend  Honcharenko  had  many  distin- 
guished American  friends;  Horace  Greeley. 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Eugene  Schuyler  (the  later 
Ambaspador  to  Russia  had  learned  to  speak 
the  Russian  language  from  the  priest) ,  Ham- 
ilton Pish,  George  Kennan.  General  Halleck, 
Henry  George,  A.  P.  Swinford,  and  James  Gor- 
don Bennett. 

Father  Honcharenko  is  an  outstanding  and 
colorful  personality  in  American  history  who 
contributed  to  America's  progress.    The  Unit- 


ed States  did  not  forget  this  devoted  adopted 
son.  In  1944  a  liberty  ship  of  the  United 
States  was  named  Honcharenko. 

But  in  spite  of  his  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  America  and  his  being  Instru- 
mental In  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  he  unfor- 
tunately is  almost  unknown  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, and  we  regret  to  say  that  we  were 
unable  to  find  any  mention  of  him  In  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana  or  In  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography. 

It  was  through  the  research  done  by  Pro- 
fessors Wasyl  and  Theodore  Luciw,  and  from 
the  director  of  the  Slavic  Institute  of  Mar- 
quette University,  Prof.  Roman  Smal-Stocki, 
that  the  great  work  of  this  man  was  brought 
toi;ght. 

The  50  acres  of  historical  land  which  he 
proudly  named  Ulu-alna  near  Hayward,  Calif., 
are  not  available  to  the  Ukrainians  nor  his 
relatives  or  friends.  The  historical  graves 
of  him  and  his  wife  are  at  the  point  of  c«n- 
plete  ruin.  The  present  owner  is  using  the 
Eirea  for  pasture  and  will  not  allow  anyone  to 
visit  the  place.  The  historical  house  in  which 
he  wrote  nevrspapers,  books,  and  pamphlets 
for  the  United  States  and  Alaska  and  against 
Russian  tjrranny  Is  In  complete  shambles  to- 
day. The  library  books  were  burned  In  1956. 
His  famous  chapel  "Pechera,"  In  which  the 
priest  prayed  daily,  is  covered  with  bushes. 

In  our  great  State  of  North  Dakota  we 
have  the  oldest  Ukrainian  settlement  of 
which  many  i>eopIe  migrated  from  Kiev. 
Ukraine,  and  later  some  moved  to  California. 
Since  many  of  these  people  knew  Honcha- 
renko. it  was  through  them  and  the  dedicated 
chairman,  Mr.  Theodore  Luciw,  that  our  orga- 
nization learned  these  facts  about  Rev.  Aha- 
pius Honcharenko.  These  people  have  asked 
me  to  write  to  you  and  make  this  story 
known  in  their  behalf.  Many  American- 
Ukrainian  communities,  organizations,  and 
religious  groups  have  commemorated  this 
year  as  Centennial  Year  of  the  arrival  of 
Father  Honcharenko  to  ttoe  United  States  of 
America. 

ITierefore,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc.,  State  branch  of 
North  Dakota,  in  behalf  of  tbe  millions  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  are  request- 
ing you  to  pay  tribute  wltii  a  recognition  of 
this  American  patriot  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  Insert  your  remarks.  Including 
this  lerttK-  and  the  enclosures  Into  the  Con- 
GRESsioNAi.  Record  as  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Since  It  can  be  recognized  that  Father 
Honcharenko  led  a  colorful  life  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  progress  of  California  and 
Alaska,  we  believe  that  the  Senators  repre- 
senting those  areas  would  be  willing  to  assist 
In  such  recognition. 

We  have  learned  from  Hon.  John  K. 
Pappas,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Hayward,  Calif., 
that  the  city  woiild  make  an  effort  to  restore 
the  farm  and  ascertain  an  appropriate  and 
lasting  monument  to  the  Reverend  Honcha- 
renko. To  date  there  has  been  very  little  or 
no  progress  made  in  that  direction,  so  we  feel 
that  prop>er  legislation  should  be  enacted 
by  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  acquire  this  land  and  place  a 
historical  shrine  and  public  park  which 
could  be  called  the  Honcharenko  Ukrainian 
National  Park  and  create  a  foundation  \mder 
the  auspices  of  the  scientific  societies  and 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committees  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  you  all  the  details 
in  this  letter  about  Rever«id  Honcharenko; 
therefore  I  am  enclosing  a  book  entitled 
"Ahapius  Honcharenko — Alaska  Man"  for 
your  Information. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
In  the  past  and  hope  that  you  wlU  con- 
tinue to  devote  a  llttie  of  your  precious  time 
In  our  b^ialf. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowskt. 

President. 
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Neither  Bo(|les  Nor  Corps  Rot  at  $1.75 
an  Hour 


EXTEflSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  tOBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP  CALIPOBIflA 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wet  nesday.  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  LEG<  JETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  '  tccasion  to  csJl  attention  of 
the  House  i  n  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord to  an  (tptimistic  report  for  supple- 
mental lalor  in  norUiem  California 
primarily  r«  «pecting  the  anticipated  to- 
mato harvest — the  peak  labor  demand 
being  about  45  days  away. 

The  reas<  n  for  the  optimism  is  due  to 
a  very  prog  "essive  grower  attitude  which 
is  exemplifljd  in  the  1965  scales  of  pay 
agreed  upoi  by  the  Tomato  Growing  In- 
dustry Coui  icil  designed  to  produce  $1.75 
per  hour  fdr  qualified  workers. 

The  agre  ;ment  has  been  set  forth  by 
IS  follows : 


2.  This  scale  Is  for  normal  conditions  of 
picking;  such  conditions  as  excessive  weeds, 
small  tomatoes,  poor  quality  tomatoes,  or 
other  abnormal  conditions  will  require 
adjustments. 

3.  This  scale  Is  for  boxes  of  50  pounds; 
other  quantities  in  proportion. 

4.  The  rates  for  picking  other  pear  shape 
tomatoes  will  vary  In  different  areas;  the  rate 
paid  is  dependent  upon  the  method  of  har- 
vest (pick  or  shake) . 

5.  This  scale  is  designed  to  provide  a  real- 
istic basis  for  a  fair  day's  work  and  a  fair 
day's  pay  under  the  wide  range  of  condi- 
tions found  in  tomato  picking. 
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Youth  and  the  American  Dream — "Teenv 
Dem"  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  held  in  Marion,  Ind.,  a 
"Teen  Dem"  dinner  attended  by  my 
junior  colleague  [Mr.  Bayh],  Congress- 
man J.  Edward  Roush,  and  others.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  unable  to  attend,  but 
I  am  sure  that  I  was  most  capably  r^-^ 
resented  by  a  young  friend  of  mine  from' 
Elwood.  Ind. 

He  is  Rick  Cannon,  a  17-year-old  high 
school  graduate  who  Is  a  fine  representa- 
tive of  our  youth.  In  November  1963, 
there  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  at  my  request,  an  essay  on  "Our 
American  Heritage"  which  won  for  Rick 
Cannon  the  Nathan  Hale  Youth  Award 
in  Indiana  and  also  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation Geoi^e  Washington  Medal.  At 
that  time  he  was  president  of  his  high 
school  class  and  of  the  student  council. 
Now  he  Is  graduated  and  Is  moving  for- 
ward toward  a  career  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  one  of  usefulness  to  his  com- 
munity and  Nation  in  whatever  area  he 
may  choose. 

Rick  Is  an  experienced  speaker,  hav- 
ing been  a  participant  in  oratorical  con- 
tests, including  the  Natlcmal  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  Oratorical  Contest 
held  here  in  Washington.  Consequently, 
I  knew  that  my  invitaticm  for  him  to 
represent  me  before  his  fellow  teenagers 
was  in  capable  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  given  on  that  oc- 
casion may  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Speech  by  Rick  Cannon,  17-Year-Old  High 

School  Graduate  From  Elwood,  Ind.,  fob 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  on  the  Occasion 

OF  THE  Teen  Dem  Dinner  in  Marion,  Ind., 

June  26,  1965 

Senator  Bath,  Congressman  Roush.  dis- 
tinguished guests,  parents,  a^d  fellow  teen- 
agers. Senator  Vance  Hartke  asked  me  to 
represent  him  here  thla  evening.  He  sends 
his  sincere  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  at- 
tend due  to  a  conflict  In  his  schedule. 

My  purpose  this  evening  is  not  to  orate,  or 
make  a  speech,  but  merely  to  talk  to  you 
about  us  teenagers,  and  o\u"  present  and  ever- 
growing responsibility  to  the  great  Amer- 
ican dream. 
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Have  you  ever  wanted  something  so  badly 
you  could  taste  it?  Maybe  It  waa  the  class 
presidency,  or  the  honor  of  being  cheerleader, 
or  simply  an  A  In  advanced  biology.  But 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  an  ambition  you 
dreamed  of  night  and  day.  This  dream  be- 
came a  living  part  of  you.  It  took  possession 
of  your  mind  so  that  every  act,  word,  and 
deed  was  directed  toward  the  realization  of 
your  dream.  You  campaigned  to  become  a 
class  president,  you  practiced  to  become  a 
cheerleader,  you  studied  to  earn  an  A  in. 
advanced  biology.  And  when  you  achieved 
your  dream  it  took  still  more  practice  to  lead 
your  class  well,  to  be  a  good  cheerleader,  and 
to  maintain  your  high  grade  average. 

Through  this  exeprlenced  we  learned  that 
a  dream  can  become  a  reality.  And  even  more 
Important,  once  we  have  achieved  our  dream 
It  takes  constant  practice  to  maintain  It. 

To  dream  is  one  of  the  greatest  freedoms 
Americans  have.  For  in  America,  there  is 
almost  nothing  that  cannot  be  attained. 

America  was  bom  with  a  drdam;  a  dream 
of  freedom  for  all  men,  everywhere.  And 
throughout  the  187  years  of  our  country's 
history  thla  dream  has  become  the  theme 
of  our  every  congressional  act,  election,  and 
military  action.  This  goal  of  freedom  is 
something  AmertcanB  have  dreamed  about 
night  and  day  from  1775  to  1965.  Freedom 
for  all  men  everywhere  is  the  dream  tti&t 
became  a  living  part  of  Americans  through 
the  colonial  period,  the  Pair  Deal,  the  New 
Deal,  and  the  New  Frontier.  Today  the 
American  dream  lives  In  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Society.  Today  our  parents  cradle 
this  great  dream  In  their  hearts,  no\irli^  It 
by  responsible  citizenship,  and  constantly 
work  to  achieve  freedom  for  all  men  every- 
where.   Tomorrow  It  will  be  our  turn. 

No  generation  of  teenagers  has  ever  been 
better  equipped  than  we  are  to  safeguard 
the  American  dream  by  being  strong  cltl- 
sens.  We  face  our  responsibility  with  a 
sound  educational  backgrovmd.  We  are  weU 
Informed  and  eager  to  begin.  We  teenagers 
who  take  an  active  Interest  In  the  affairs  of 
our  Grovemment,  even  before  we  can  vote, 
are  already  feeling  and  living  that  dream. 

Then,  when  one  looks  at  the  Berkeley 
campus  In  California,  one  sees  a  totally  nega- 
tive element  of  our  generation.  Here  we  can 
contrast  the  profanity  and  stupidity  of  the 
Berkeley  students  to  the  quiet,  sensibility  of 
you  Teen  Dems  sitting  here  tonight.  It  te 
the  civic  minded  teenagers,  Jike  you  and  I 
who  express  ourselves  with  dignity  by  sup- 
porting men  and  ideas  In  an  organized  and 
effective  way,  who  will  be  holding  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  reins  of  our  country  in 
less  than  20  years.  It  Is  teenagers  like  you 
and  I  who  must  begin  now  to  live  the  Amer- 
ican dream  and  help  make  freedom  a  reality. 

For  if  the  American  dream  should  die  In 
the  hands  of  our  generation;  If  we  should 
fail  In  our  everyday  responsibility  of  being 
good  citizens;  we  would  be  denying  our  chil- 
dren, and  their  children  the  most  precious 
freedom  they  have :  the  freedom  to  dream,  to 
plan  and  to  work  for  an  even  better  world 
for  themselves  and  their  children — for  one 
does  not  long  dream  where  there  is  no  hope. 

You  and  I  and  our  generation  are  about  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  American  dream.  It 
Is  up  to  \is  to  cradle  this  great  dream  In  a 
world  free  of  our  own  hate  and  bigotry  where 
our  personal  dreams  and  those  ■  of  children 
can  come  true. 

If  our  generation  is  to  make  any  progress 
In  converting  the  American  dream  of  free- 
dom for  all  men  everywhere  into  a  concrete 
reality,  our  responsibilities  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  hastily  scrawled  X's  on  a  ballot 
s.icet  every  time  an  election  comes  up,  or  a 
now-and-liien  letter  to  our  Congressmen. 
No,  our  responsibility  lies  not  only  here,  but 
In  a  completely  different  area.  The  success 
of  the  American  dream  depends,  not  on  the 
percentage  of  eligible  voters  who  vote — not 
on  an  Increasing  volume  of  letters  to  our 


Congressmen,  but  upon  the  dally  attitude  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Yes,  the  American  dream  can  move  closer 
to  reality  In  the  hands  of  our  generation  if — 

If  you  are  willing  to  let  the  Negro  enjoy 
the  bounties  of  his  country,  free  of  any  per- 
sonal hate  and  bigotry; 

If  you  are  willing  to  respect  the  dreams 
and  desires  of  your  enemies  as  well  as  your 
friends; 

If  you  as  an  Individual  are  willing  to  grant 
freedom  to  all  men  everywhere  to  dream  and 
to  plan  for  a  better  eztstence; 

And — most  Important — if  you  never  forget 
that  In  you  and  In  you  alone  lies  the  only 
greatness  of  America  tomorrow,  and  the  only 
hope  of  a  land  of  ovu-  dreams  come  true. 


Memo  to  My  Sons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  support  of  the  courageous  decisions 
of  President  Johnson  in  meeting  the 
threat  of  aggression  In  southeast  Asia 
finds  no  more  compassionate  and  hu- 
mane expression  than  In  the  following 
editorial  by  John  McCormally,  editor  of 
the  Burlington  Hawk-£^e.  Ours  is  truly 
a  troubled  world,  and  our  hearts  indeed 
go  out  to  the  President  in  these  hours  of 
great  decision.  Here  is  what  Mr.  McCor- 
mally had  to  say  on  Simday,  July  18: 

SXTNSAT  IiCBMO:   M)EM0  TO  IfT  SONS 

Life  is  especially  good  to  you  these  days. 
Our  new  Job  gives  us  security,  our  new  home 
on  the  bluff  by  the  river  gives  us  comfort 
and  beauty,  which  are  the  goals  a  father 
works  fCH*. 

I  hear  your  shouts  from  the  recreatian 
room  where  you're  testing  the  second-hand 
pool  table;  I  listened  to  you  lusting  for  a 
Honda,  and  talking  about  new  friends,  and 
see  you  hunting  for  thoee  Jobs  mowing  lawns 
and  picking  tomatoes  and  putting  up  hay. 
I  share  your  Joy  In  the  boat,  down  below  the 
bluff  at  the  landing,  and  am  proud  of  the  way 
you  pitched  in  to  fix  the  leaks. 

Life  is  esp>eclally  good.  I  sit  listening  to 
the  band  concert  across  the  way.  In  the  park, 
and  see  the  changing  Ughts  in  the  fountain, 
and  feel  the  first,  cool  breeze  of  evening, 
from  the  magenta  of  the  western  sky,  driv- 
ing off  the  humid  day.  This  Is  the  Joy  I 
Imagined  there  could  be,  20  years  ago,  when 
I  came  home  from  where  I'd  been. 

And  now  I  sit  with  the  limp  newspaper 
on  my  lap  and  an  ley  hand  on  my  heart  and 
want  to  weep  becaiise  you  may  have  to  go 
there  too.  Especially  the  two  older  of  you 
whose  muscles  are  the  match  for  any  hay 
bale.  And  this,  above  all,  20  years  ago,  I 
hoped  would  never  happen  again. 

You  ask  me  why  we  are  In  Vietnam?  You 
ask  me  to  explain  the  right  and  wrong  of  it, 
the  sense  of  It?  And  why — If  It  lasts  long 
enough — you  may  have  to  go  there?  Why 
will  it  be  you,  and  your  generation,  while 
your  countrymen  stay  home;  while  the  ar- 
morers thrive  and  the  mothers  mourn,  and 
the  multitudes  scarcely  notice  the  corpses 
and  the  cripples  coming  back? 

I  can't  answer.  Not  with  the  certainty  I 
liad  a  quarter  century  ago,  when  my  genera- 
tion was  your  age,  and  France  had  fallen  and 
Britain  seemed  doomed  and  the  Japanese 
cast  the  blood-red  rays  of  the  Rising  Sun 
down  the  Pacific. 


Then  I  knew  that  we  must  go;  and  that 
going  we  would  do  a  good  thing,  and  It 
would  be  done  forever,  and  I  would  earn 
this  piece  of  time,  this  comfort  and  beauty 
in  which  to  grow  old  amongst  children  In  a 
peaceftil  world. 

It  is  never  forever.  One's  idealism  Is 
crusted  over  with  the  realities,  the  cruelties, 
the  hypocrisies  of  life.  Then  suddenly  he 
Is  sitting  on  a  green  and  breeze-stirred  eve- 
ning, startled  to  realize  that  he  must  redis- 
cover the  idealism  of  his  own  youth,  recap- 
ture how  he  felt  when  destiny  called  his 
generation  to  a  rendezvous,  remember  how 
he  felt  BO  he  can  tell  you  how  you  must  feel 
now. 

We  have  to  stay  In  Vietnam  simply  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  to  get  out  without 
abandoning  our  whole  purpose  in  the  world. 
That  purpose  Is  to  try  to  make  the  world  a 
place  where  people  can  Improve  their  lives 
and  hope  for  their  children. 

We  might  have  decided  a  quarter  century 
ago  not  to  go  to  Britain,  and  missed  the  kill- 
ing. But  had  we  done  so,  I  cant  believe 
you  would  have  the  comfort  and  beauty  you 
have  now,  nor  would  the  world  be  as  good 
a  place  as  It  Is  now. 

We  must  do  more  than  stay  in  Vietnam. 
We  must,  first,  stop  the  war.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  are  not  interested 
in  stopping  the  war  so  long  as  they  believe 
they  are  winning.  We  have  to  show  them 
that  they  are  not  winning.  This  is  a  cruel 
and  brutal  task.  But  to  avoid  it  is  to  leave 
the  field  to  a  cruel  and  brutal  enemy.  The 
next  tasks  are  to  help  build  stable  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  bring  the  people  bet- 
ter health,  education,  food  and  shelter,  and 
above  all  hope  for  the  future.  These  tasks 
cannot  begin  to  succeed  until  tlie  first  is 
done. 

This  is  why  more  Americans  are  going  to 
Vietnam  and  why,  in  time,  you  may  go. 
TTiere  will  be  no  total  victory.  Only  a  mas- 
sive Asian  land  war,  and  perhaps  a  nuclear 
one,  could  achieve  that,  and  then  the  victors 
would  be  only  the  survivors  in  a  wasteland. 

But  then,  we  didn't  achieve  total  victory 
20  years  ago.  We  only  thought  we  did.  We 
didn't  win  peace.  We  only,  finally,  stopped 
the  killing  so  that  peace  could  be  worked  out. 
That  Is  the  only  rational  objective  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Of  course,  It  will  be  argued — by  those  vocal 
picketers  of  your  generation,  among  others — 
that  we  could  stop  the  killing  simply  by  get- 
ting out.  But  how.  If  we  take  that  coxirse. 
is  peace  to  be  worked  at? 

So  your  generation  is  going  to  war  as  mine 
did,  perhaps  you  yourselves,  If  It  lasts  long 
enough.  I  will  weep,  not  only  to  see  you  go, 
but  to  see  my  hopes  go.  But  I  know  no  otl^ r 
way.  As  you  grow  older  you  discover  that 
the  world  is  not  as  you  wanted  it  to  be,  and 
even  fought  for  it  to  be,  but  as  it  is — stcwm- 
tossed  and  treacherous,  and  offering  only  the 
enduring  hope  that  after  each  storm  the  sky 
will  be  a  little  brighter. — John  McCormally. 


Sit-in 


Demonstrations   in   Chicag 
Double  Standard 


The 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  weekly  news  columns  written 
In  this  country  is  produced  by  Mr.  Thur- 
man  Sensing,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Coun- 
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ive  been  Impressed  with  his  col- 
hily  1. 1965,  entitled  "The  Double 
Standard"  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  I  e  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordi  (red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow  ^s: 

Sensing  ths  News:  The  Double  Standard 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
When  :  mndreds  "of  demonstratcn^.  protest- 
ing de  fa  :to  segregation  In  Chicago's  school, 
system  d  escended  on  downtown  Chicago  and 
conducte  1  sit-ins  at  busy  Intersections,  Chi- 
cago pol  cemen  qulcldy  packed  them  into 
paddy  wtgons  and  took  them  to  Jail.  The 
Chicago  1  >ally  News,  in  a  lead  editorial,  con- 
demned t  tie  demonstrators.  It  said  that  they 
had  no  nore  right  to  block  busy  arteries 
than  mol  orlste  had  to  stop  their  cars  on  ex- 
pressway! .  The  Dally  News  praised  the  Chi- 
cago poll »  for  prompt,  efficient  handling  of 
the  sit-in  types. 

Readln ;  such  comments,  fair-minded 
American  i  must  be  amazed  at  this  example 
of  a  dout  le  standard  in  operatlorL  The  Chi- 
cago Dail  r  News  was  among  the  newspapers 
that  conC  emned  the  State  of  Alabama  for  its 
handling  of  sit-in  demonstrators.  Apparent- 
ly it  Is  ill  right  to  Jail  demonstrators  in 
Chicago  I  ut  unconstitutional  to  Jail  them  in 
Alabama  or  Mississippi.  But  what's  sauce 
for  the  g(  ose  should  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 
If  Chlcag  >  is  to  be  permitted  to  take  police 
action  ag  linst  those  who  use  the  streets  for 
political  demonstrations,  then  Southern 
cities  sho  lid  enjoy  the  same  rights.  Or  are 
Southern  cities  to  be  regarded  as  second-class 
cities  wit  1  fewer  rights  than  municipalities 
elsewhere  ' 

One  wo  iders  why  the  Justice  Department 
didn't  see  c  a  Federal  court  injunction  barring 
the  mayo  •  of  Chicago  from  enforcing  {x>llce 
regulatioi  s  against  the  demonstrators,  who 
want  to  £  et  rid  of  the  city's  superintendent 
of  school  3?  And  where  were  the  roving 
bands  of  liberal  clergy  who  are  so  quick  to 
buy  ticke  s  to  Alabama  or  Mississippi  for  an 
easy  mar  yrdom  in  front  of  the  trtevlslon 
cameras?  Didn't  they  feel  a  call  to  witness 
for  the  s  t-ln  forces  in  Chicago,  or  Is  sin 
supposed  »  be  something  that  only  happens 
south  of    he  Mason-Dixon  line? 

Yes,  fai  -minded  Amolcans  should  ponder 
the  two  I  ituatlons — ^the  manners  of  treat- 
ment— ^th(  discrepancies  in  action  on  the  pcirt 
of  the  pre  fessed  spokesmen  for  religion  and 
socua  upl  ft.  It  is  the  South  that  is  made 
the  Tlctlir  of  a  hjrpocritical  double  standard. 
However,  lypocrtsy  cannot  be  overlooke«i  in 
any  sectio  a  at  the  country.  Hyprocrisy,  on 
major  Issi  les,  hurts  the  entire  Nation.  It 
divides  Aiierlcans  and  makes  good  citizens 
properly  r  "sentful  of  those  who  in  the  name 
of  social  Justice  commit  terrible  injustice 
against  oi  le  region  of  the  country. 

The  dot  ble  standard  also  should  be  borne 
in  mind  !  n  connection  with  the  treatment 
accorded  t  tie  State  of  Alabama's  recent  effort 
to  help  th  >  Nation's  press  gain  and  unbiased 
view  of  1  fe  in  that  State.  The  State  of 
Alabama  1  avlted  1,700  newspaper  editors  to 
tour  the  Jtate  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  and  1  x)k  at  what  they  wanted  to  look 
at.  Only  50  newsmen  accepted,  and  some 
of  them  >romptly  resorted  to  the  double 
standard.  The  practitioners  of  the  double 
standard  i  mong  the  50  were  bored  with  the 
progress  a  :hieved  in  Alabama.  They  showed 
scant  inu  rest  In  the  new  industries,  the 
schools  an  d  hospitals  in  the  State  that  serve 
all  the  pc  3ple  of  Alabama.  Their  sole  in- 
terest-was to  see  strife  and  more  strife,  to 
talk  to  th- 1  spokesmen  for  social  discord  and 
to  ignore  those  who  gave  evidence  of  co- 
operative action  and  community  develop- 
ment. Tt  ey  chose  to  see  nothing  but  evil. 
They  arri  red  with  prejudiced  minds  and 
wrote  wltl  a  deep  sense  of  bias  against  the 
host  Stats      The  obdurate  foes  of  Alabama 


could  not  have  treated  Red  Cuba  with  more 
disrespect  than  they  treated  Alabama. 

The  fanatical  foes  of  Alabama^-of  an  the 
Southern  States — seem  possessed  by  a  demon 
within.  They  wanted  to  find  the  South 
hateful,  and  the  want  to  write  of  hate.  T^i 
be  sure,  hateful  things  and  hate  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  this  vast  Nation.  No  com- 
munity is  free  of  some  degree  of  evil.  But 
the  sptory  of  the  modern  South  is  a  story  of 
tremendous  progress  in  the  face  of  stag- 
gering economic  and  social  problems.  No 
part  of  the  country,  save  the  South,  lias 
been  through  a  civil  war.  No  region  has 
suffered  such  poverty  and  done  so  much 
to  pull  Itself  up  into  contemporary  prosperity 
through  its  own  efforts.  No  region  has  more 
dedicated  Americans,  willing  to  fight  for 
their  country  in  time  of  war  and  defend  Its 
Interests  in  time  of  peace.  The  South  Is 
not  a  region  of  gangsterism.  It  Is  not  a 
region  of  appeasers.  Steadily,  it  is  working 
at  its  problems  and  seeking  ways  eind  means 
to  develop  a  good  life  for  all  In  terms  of 
mutual  respect  and  happiness.  The  South's 
record  of  achievement  deserves  better  treat- 
ment than  It  receives  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  place  the  double  standard  ahead  of  the 
standards  of  honesty   and   fair  reporting. 


A  Challenge  for  a  Stronger  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  thoughtful 
editorial  from  the  July  18.  1965,  Florida 
Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The 
editorial  stresses  the  need  to  liberate  the 
Communist-enslaved  people  of  east-cen- 
tral Europe.  During  this  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  we  should  be  reminded  that 
the  United  States  is  a  world  power  and 
we  are  looked  to  for  leadership,  not  only 
where  our  direct  interests  lie,  but  also  in 
those  countries  under  the  influence  of 
the  Commiuiist  threat.  The  editorial 
writer  wisely  observes  that  leftwlngers 
should  observe  carefully  the  fate  of  those 
nations  which  have  been  wallowed  up 
by  Russian  imperialism. 

It  is  reproduced  here  in  full,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 
July  18,  1965] 

Wk   Must   Fsxb    Mh-lions  Fbom  the  Reds' 
Yoke 

Today  is  the  first  day  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  a  7-day  period  set  aside  by  a  Joint 
congressional  resolution  for  consideration  of 
the  need  to  liberate  the  Communist-enslaved 
people  of  east-central  Europe. 

All  Americans  may  learn  a  vital  lesson  with 
an  application  to  the  current  world  crisis, 
if  they  will  consider  the  fate  of  the  captive 
nations  and  the  historical  chain  of  events 
which  brought  them  to  their  present  sad 
condition. 

The  captive  nations  under  consideration 
today  Include  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia.  Poland,  and 
Rumania.  If  the  list  were  broadened  world- 
wide, it  would  also  have  to  Include  East 
Germany,  nialnland  China,  Cuba,  and  sev- 
eral other  nations. 

All  of  the  east-central  European  countries 
mentioned  above  became  captives  of  the 
Communist  colonial  expansion  at  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  Their  capture  was  the  result 
of   American   inability   to   understand   that 


wars  must  be  won  at  the  political  as  well  as 
the  military  level  if  all  people  are  to  be  free 

The  captive  nations  have  remained  pris- 
oners of  the  Reds  because  this  Nation  and 
its  allies  have  lacked  the  fortitude  to  at- 
tempt to  release  them  from  their  Commun- 
ist Jailers.  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  generally 
been  soft  or  based  only  on  a  "containment" 
theory  and  thus  no  one  took  advantage  of 
the  Hungarian  revolt,  the  East  German 
workers'  revolt,  or  dissatisfaction  in  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

Leftwlng  elements  in  this  country  which 
protest  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  fate  of  those  nations  which 
have  fallen  without  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  apparent  that  such  a  study 
should  convince  persons,  who  truly  believe 
in  democratic  principles,  of  the  need  for  con- 
taining Communists  expansion  and  then  lib- 
erating, by  force  if  necesKiry,  those  nations 
now  unwillingly  wearing  the  Red  yoke. 


In  Eulogy  of  Hon.  T.  A.  Thompson 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sense 
of  profound  sadness  overcomes  us  when 
we  realize  that  T.  A.  Thobcpson  no  longer 
will  be  with  us  in  this  Chamber. 

For  some  of  us  who  served  with  the 
able  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  our 
sense  of  personal  loss  is  compounded  by 
our  realization  of  the  great  loss  Which 
the  Nation  itself  sustains. 

Not  given  to  flamboyance  or  bombastic 
bursts  of  oratory,  T.  A.  Thompson  la- 
bored quietly  and  effectively  in  the  less 
glamorous  but  often  infinitely  more  pro- 
ductive realm  of  meaningful  congres- 
sional activity  involved  with  the  mun- 
dane but  highly  necessary  work  of  the 
congressional  committees. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  T.  A.  Thompson  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  enjoyed  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  know  a  true  legislative 
craftsman  at  his  work.  Without  fan- 
fare or  self-congratulation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  made  many  long 
lasting  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  The  people  of  his  congres- 
sional district  have  great  reason  for 
pride  in  the  service  he  performed  not 
only  for  Louisiana,  but  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  < 

With  the  clear  vision  given  to  those 
who  think  earnestly  of  the  future,  T.  A. 
Thompson  many  years  ago  saw  the  criti- 
cal need  for  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  water  resources.  He 
was  a  tireless  and  efficacious  champion 
of  pure,  clear  water  to  serve  the  water 
needs  of  this  country. 

His  handiwork  is  ever  apparent  to 
those  of  us  who  observed  his  deep  in- 
terest In  the  numerous  pieces  of  land- 
mark legislation  which  have  providjd 
dams  and  reservoirs  throughout  the 
Nation.  With  a  resolute  purpose,  he 
worked  incessantly  for  years  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  Nation's  fight 
against  pollution  of  the  streams   and 
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against  other  impediments  to  usage  of 
this  most  primary  resource,  sucii  as  the 
water  hyacinths  which  had  Infested  the 
water  surfaces  In  much  of  the  South- 
land. 

Only  this  year,  his  hand  was  ever  evi- 
dent in  the  perfecting  of  workable 
language  for  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  which  will  greatly  strengthen  our 
efforts  to  abate  pollution. 

Coming  to  the  Congress  after  years  of 
practical  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  highway  programs  In  his  native 
Louisiana.  T.  A.  Thompson  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  Act  of  1956  and  the 
subsequent  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
grams which  have  saved  many  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  speeded  the  Nation's 
commerce  across  broad  ribbons  of  con- 
crete. How  ironic  that  his  own  life 
should  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  highway 
fatality. 

Always  considerate  of  his  fellow  man, 
T.  A.  Thompson  was  much  beloved  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
We  who  served  with  him  here  day  in  and 
day  out  knew  him  as  a  man  of  infinite 
patience  and  reason,  blessed  with  toler- 
ance and  understanding. 

His  shadow  will  linger  long.  His  good 
works  will  continue  to  bless  future  gene- 
rations of  Americans.  His  example  will 
remain  with  us  who  knew  him. 

Words  are  poor  consolation  indeed  to 
his  bereaved  survivors.  To  them  our 
hearts  go  out,  even  In  the  knowledge 
that  what  we  say  can  scarcely  solace  or 
comfort  them  in  so  grievous  a  i^rsonal 
loss.  Yet  we  know  that  there  Is  for  them 
the  assurance  of  faith  and  the  comfort 
of  the  knowledge  that  others  would 
share  their  grief.  There  is  also  the 
legacy  of  the  good  deeds  that  he  per- 
formed, the  good  life  that  he  lived,  and 
the  services  which  endure  to  bless  his 
fellow  man. 


A  "Profile  in  Courage' 


/       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•1  OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
unusual  pleasure  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  an  editorial  which  t^peared 
July  14,  1965,  in  the  Sheboygan  Press, 
the  largest  daily  newspaper  In  my  dis- 
trict. 

Entitled  "A  Profile  in  Comage,"  the 
editorial  speaks  well  of  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  our  assistant  majority  lead- 
er, Hale  Boggs. 

The  editorial  also  reflects,  I  believe,  the 
increasing  awareness  of  the  pe<H>le  in  the 
North  of  the  problems  of  enlightened 
leadership  in  the  South. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  : 

|Prom  the  Shebovgan  (Wis.)  Press. 

July  14,  1965] 

A    "PRorn.E   IN    Courage' 

Most  southern  oflSceholders  are  quite  ob- 
durate in  their  stand  against  civil  rights  for 


the  Negroes  and  are  strongly  exposed  to  the 
right  of  Negroes  to  vote  In  the  South.  It 
Is  therefore  refreshing  to  note  that  there  are 
aoane  men  who  are  courageous  exceptions  to 
this  pattern. 

Such  a  man  is  Representative  Hale  Bogcs, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  the  assistant  Demo- 
cratic House  leader,  who  voiced  his  views  in 
support  of  a  bill  designed  to  sweep  away  the 
last  resistance  to  Negro  voting  in  the  Deep 
South.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  voted  against 
last  year's  civil  rights  bill,  he  told  the  House 
that,  to  his  sorrow,  there  is  discrimination 
against  Negro  voters  in  parts  of  the  South. 

Representative  Boggs  then  commented  in 
these  ringing  words:  "I  shall  supi>ort  the 
bill,  drastic  though  it  may  be,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  fundamental  right  to  vote  must  be 
a  part  of  this  great  exjieriment  In  human 
progress  under  freedom  which  is  America." 

This  brought  the  House  to  its  feet  in  a 
rousing  ovation  for  the  Louisiana  Congress- 
man and  spurred  on  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure by  a  333-to-85  vote.  A  total  of  221 
Democrats  and  112  Republicans  voted  for  it, 
61  Democrats  and  24  Republicans  against. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  seven 
Southern  States — Alabama.  MlssLssippl,  Loui- 
siana, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  VlrgiJiia,  and 
parts  of  North  Carolina — would  have  their 
voting  rights  literacy  test  suspended.  Fed- 
eral ofiBclals  could  be  sent  in  to  register 
Negroes.  The  bill  also  outlaws  poll  taxes  in 
State  and  local  elections. 

The  measure,  a  major  followup  to  last 
year's  sweeping  civil  rights  law,  now  goes  to 
a  Senate-House  conference  committee  to 
work  out  a  compromise.  The  Senate  passed 
a  somewhat  difl«-ent  version  May  26. 

This  latest  development  would  indicate 
that  the  cause  of  civU  and  voting  rights  for 
the  Negro  is  progressing  rapidly  and  is  far 
from  hopeless.  Other  recent  trends  in  this 
direction  support  this  optimistic  viewpoint. 

For  Instance,  the  FBI  reports  that  obe- 
dience of  the  public  accommodations  law  in 
restaurants,  hotels,  motels  and  other  public 
places  Is  quite  widespread  and  without  se- 
rious incidents.  Then,  Just  the  other  day, 
Mayor  Paul  Grody,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  directed 
that  the  American  flag  again  be  flown  atop 
the  Jackson  city  haU  with  the  stirring  cc«n- 
ment:  "Let  it  proclaim  proudly  this  is  an 
American  city,  facing  the  future  unafraid. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not  secede  from  the 
future." 

Certainly  such  men,  and  many  other 
southerners  who  have  faced  these  trying 
times  so  admirably,  are  of  equal  stature  to 
those  who  graced  the  pages  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  famous  book,  "Profiles  in 
Courage." 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  end  of  the  war  the  U.S. 
Government,  with  the  wholehearted  sup- 
poTt  of  our  people  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  the  free  West, 
has  been  doing  its  utmost  to  help  the 
enslaved  pe<H>les  in  Europe.  By  1959, 
when  It  was  clear  that  all  efforts  were  of 
no  avail,  and  the  Soviet  Union  proved 
most  unwilling  to  relax  its  stranglehold 
over  these  peoples,  we  felt  that  other 
ways  had  to  be  found  at  least  to  keep 


this  humane  issue  alive.  The  establish- 
ment of  Captive  Nations  Week  was  the 
result.  This  move  was  made  in  a  joint 
congressional  resolution  and  by  a  Pres- 
idential proclamation  in  July  of  1959 

These  captive  nations  of  Europe,  con- 
taining a  good  portion  of  Europe's  popu- 
lation and  occupying  areas  in  Central 
and  Eastern  EuroE>e,  extending  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  regions,  had  been 
living  freely  and  independently  before 
the  last  war.  Most  of  them  had  regained 
their  freedom  and  sovereignty  after  the 
first  World  War,  and  all  of  them  had 
earned  their  right  as  members  of  the 
community  of  free  nations.  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  their  free- 
dom was  In  jeopardy.  In  the  course  of 
that  world  catastrophe  all  these  na- 
tions— Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithu- 
anians, Poles,  Czechoslovakians.  Hun- 
garians, Biilgarians,  and  Rumanians — 
were  involved  In  the  war.  All  of  them 
went  through  the  ordeal,  imder  inde- 
scribable hardships  and  abominable  con- 
ditions, but  they  all  hoped  for  their  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  hopes 
were  shattered  by  the  Inhuman  inten- 
tions and  diabolical  designs  of  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin. 

Even  before  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Red  Army  swoop>ed  over  these  countries, 
with  the  clear  Intent  of  making  them 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. This  was  shocking  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  West's  democracies,  but  they 
could  do  nothing  effective  to  halt  the 
Soviet  onrush  to  these  parts  of  Europe. 
And  the  West's  Inability  to  deal  with  the 
issue  at  the  time  led  to  the  captivity  and 
enslavement  of  some  100  million  Euro- 
I>eans  as  captive  nations.  Today,  after 
80  years,  the  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
and  the  Government  of  this  coimtrj-. 
have  not  ceased  to  work  for  the  eventual 
liberation  of  these  nations.  With  pati- 
ence and  fortitude,  we  all  hope  that  these 
nations  will  attain  their  goals  and  then 
live  in  peace  In  their  respective  home- 
lands. 


A  Resolution  by  Americans  of  Baltic 
Descent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JIBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  HEE^TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently New  Jersey  residents  of  Baltic 
descent  gathered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States. 

As  a  high  point  of  their  meeting,  these 
concerned  Americans  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  recaUing  Soviet  ag- 
gression against  these  once  free  nations 
and  the  suppression  of  independence  and 
freedom  that  fc^lowed. 

In  their  resolution,  the  United  States 
and  all  of  the  free  world  are  asked  to 
undertake  all  means  possible  to  restore 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
Baltic  countries. 
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Sovlet  rule  In  the  Baltic  States 
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the  United  Nations; 
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on  this  10th  day  of  July  1965. 
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SPEECH 

OP 

[.  ED  EDMONDSON 


or  OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  *)USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  lesday.  July  20. 1965 
EDA  ONDSON. 


Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
House  was  saddened  by  the 
tragic  death  of  an  outstand- 
Neil  Curry,  of  California. 


Neil  Curry  was  a  citizen  of  great  abil- 
ity and  distinction  whose  friends  were 
legion,  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  business- 
men. Mr.  Curry  was  active  in  many  civic 
and  public  organizations  and  took  an 
active  role  in  public  affairs. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  and  one  of  its  most  effec- 
tive and  constructive  leaders. 

Neil  Curry  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
many  who  have  known  him  as  a  warm 
friend  and  able  fellow  American. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  fam- 
ily and  loved  ones. 


John  S.  Knight  Tells  Inside  Story  of 
Stevenson's  Near  Miss  in  Acquiring  Chi- 
cago News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  headline,  "Pate's  Big  Role  in 
Adlai's  Career,"  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  July  17,  1965,  carries  an  article  by 
John  S.  Knight  that  is  entitled  to  high 
place  in  the  literature  that  has  attended 
the  passing  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  tri- 
butes to  his  genius  and  his  character, 
and  of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  and  the  incidents,  small  and 
large,  that  played  their  parts.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

Fates  Big  Role  in   Adlai  s   Caheeb 

The  untimely  death  of  Adlai  Stevenson  has 
ended  a  friendly  and  warm  personal  rela- 
tionship of  more  than  20  years  with  a  man 
I  greatly  admired. 

It  began  in  1944  when  we  were  both  seek- 
ing to  buy  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  from  the 
estate  of  Col.  Frank  Knox  who  had  died  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  while  serving  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

During  much  of  Secretary  Knox's  time  In 
the  Cabinet,  Stevenson  was  his  assistant  and 
counsel.  In  this  capacity,  he  gained  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  colonel's  hopes  and  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  Dally  News.  He  also 
enjoyed  close  association  with  the  news- 
paper's top  executives. 

After  the  Knox  funeral  these  department 
heads  asked  Stevenson  to  form  a  syndicate 
to  purchase  the  controlling  Interest  in  the 
News  from  the  estate.  Stevenson  then  re- 
signed fVom  his  Navy  post  and  devoted  the 
summer  to  reviewing  the  newspaper's  finan- 
cial structure  and  organizing  a  list  of  in- 
vestors to  supplement  the  resources  of  the 
employee  group. 

As  Stephen  Becker  tells  It  in  his  biography 
of  Marshall  Reld  m,  "Stevenson  concluded, 
and  his  Investors  agreed,  that  Knox's  stock 
was  worth  $12  a  share.  Knox's  executors 
approved  Stevenson's  plans  for  financing  and 
management,  but  wanted  more  money.  On 
Stevenson's  recommendation,  his  group 
raised  Its  hid  to  $13  a  share. 

"That  was  Stevenson's  limit;  he  was  ful- 
filling Knox's  desire  for  local  ownership  and 
continuity  of  management,  but  could  not  in 
all  conscience  recommend  bidding  more  than 
$13. 

"The  executors  asked  him."  says  Becker, 
"to  match  sUU  higher  bids  •  •  •  but  Stev- 
enson withdrew  from  the  bidding  and  recom- 


mended that  the  executors  accept  an  offer 
of  $16  from  John  S.  Knl«ht.  and  thev  did 
so." 

■nils  little-known  episode  In  Stevenson's 
life  is  recalled  only  to  show  how  fate  can  be 
the  controlling  factor  in  an  individual's 
career. 

Had  Stevenson  been  successful  in  his  quest 
for  the  Dally  News,  In  all  prol>abillty  he 
would  never  have  been  Governor  of  Illinois, 
twice  his  party's  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
and  then  a  distinguished  Amt>assador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  fate  served  him 
well. 

Stevenson  was  admirably  equipped  by 
background  and  Intellect  for  a  leading  role 
in  Journalism.  For  a  time,  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  on  the  Bloomlngton  Pan- 
tagraph,  a  newspaper  In  which  he  had  In- 
herited a  substantial  interest. 

He  was  a  facile  and  talented  writer  who 
once  said  that  "the  first  principle  of  a  free 
society  is  an  untrammeled  flow  off  words  In 
an  open  foriim." 

Yet  the  loss  of  Stevenson  to  Jourmilism 
was  the  Nation's  gain.  Few  other  men  In  our 
history  have  contrlbtrted  so  much  to  their 
country  in  dUigent,  unselfish  public  service. 

Stevenson  was  not  cast  In  the  usual  po- 
litical mold.  His  objective  quality  of  mind 
was  such,  as  James  Reston  has  said,  that 
he  won  the  respect  of  the  Intellectual  and 
diplomatic  communities  while  at  the  same 
time  being  unpopular  with  the  most  politi- 
cal elements  of  his  jjarty. 

Under  my  editorship,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  supported  Stevenson  for  Governor  of 
Illinois  In  1948.  This  endorsement  was  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  the  regular  Republicans 
who  had  previously  counted  upon  the  News 
to  favor  their  candidates  for  major  offices 
since  Colonel  Knox  had  been  the  GOP  vice- 
presidential  nominee  in  1936. 

We  never  had  cause  to  regret  this  action. 
The  Stevenson  administration  was  a  good 
one,  though  marred  by  several  scandals  in- 
volving one  of  the  Governor's  subordinates. 

In  reply  to  a  critical  editorial  written  by 
me.  the  Governor  wrote:  "Your  editorial 
grieves  me  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  so. 
Because  you  as  a  Journalist  demand  accuracy 
from  your  staff.  I  am  sure  you  wish  to  be  ac- 
curate yourself. 

"I'm  not  asking  for  any  'correction'  or 
that  you  take  any  particular  notice  of  this 
letter.  But  I  am  sure  you  do  not  wish  to 
merely  parrot  a  Chicago  Tribune  line  which 
both  misrepresents  an  important  strike 
against  the  hoodlums  In  Chicago  and  also 
disheartens  the  type  of  disinterested  con- 
tributions to  public  service  which  I  am  sure 
you  want." 

Now  here  was  no  sulking,  no  loud  blast 
from  the  dovemor's  office.  Adlai  Stevenson 
simply  wanted  the  record  set  right,  and  we 
did  Just  that. 

It  is  well  known  that  Stevenson  never  ex- 
pected to  be  President  in  1952  and  perhaps 
his  good  judgment  cvirbed  any  undue  opti- 
mism in  1956. 

Yet  he  fought  with  great  gallantry  for  the 
ideals  and  principles  in  which  he  believed. 
He  gave  light  to  the  Nation  while  knowing 
that  most  people  preferred  the  more  com- 
fortable image  of  the  grandfatherly  Ike. 

There  were  other  disappointments,  too.    He 
wanted  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ken-  | 
nedy  administration,  a  post  he  could  have/ 
had  by  declaring  for  Kennedy  before  the  1960 
Democratic  convention.    This  he  did  not  do. 

As  Edwin  A.  Lahey  has  written:  "Steven- 
son was  in  a  brutal  world,  which  he  never 
quite  understood.  As  late  as  3  weeks  ago, 
he  still  could  not  see  why  Kennedy  had 
failed  to  give  him  the  Job." 

Stevenson  had  more  unhappy  moments 
during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  Writers 
friendly  to  John  Kennedy  called  Stevenson 
an  appeaser,  a  term  never  repudiated  by  the 
President. 
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His  relations  with  President  Johnson  were 
cordial  on  the  surface.  Yet  Stevenson  al- 
ways lived  with  the  discomforting  knowledge 
that  his  suggestions  were  being  discarded, 
his  Ideas  Ignored. 

He  was,  as  James  Reston  has  said,  "sad  at 
the  end,  not  because  he  was  rejected  for  the 
Presidency  by  his  fellow  countrymen,  but 
because  his  Ideas  were  rejected  by  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party— President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson." 

The  outwardly  gay  and  witty  Stevenson 
was  a  man  given  to  self-doubt  and  much 
introspection.  He  earned  a  reputation  for 
being  indecisive  and  the  allegation  was  not 
without  some  basis  In  fact. 

I  was  told  that  he  might  well  have  been 
the  successful  bidder  for  the  Dally  News 
had  he  been  more  aggressive  In  the  pursuit 
and  less  given  to  worrying  about  the  inherent 

risks. 

In  1952,  Stevenson  was  a  reluctant  candi- 
date. He  asked  the  Illinois  delegation  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  not  to  enter  his 
name  as  a  candidate.  When  asked  what  he 
would  do  If  nominated,  the  Governor  replied: 
"I  think  I'd  shoot  myself." 

After  his  nomination,  Stevenson  said  this 
to  the  convention:  "I  have  asked  the  Mer- 
ciful Father  of  us  all  to  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me.  But  before  such  dread  responsi- 
bility one  does  not  shrink  in  fear,  in  self- 
interest  or  In  false  humility. 

"So,  If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from 
me.  except  I  drink  It,  Thy  will  be  done." 

By  1956,  Adlai  Stevenson  had  decided  to 
capture  the  nomination.  It  was  not  much 
of  a  convention  contest  this  time  since  few 
others  wanted  the  dubious  distinction  of  op- 
posing the  popular  Elsenhower. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Stevenson  was  several 
months  ago  on  a  brisk  winter  night  as  we 
returned  to  the  Waldorf  Towers  after  the 
theater. 

"Why  hello  there,"  he  said.  "This  Is  a 
surprise.  Why  don't  you  and  Beryl  come  by 
42- A  and  have  a  nightcap?" 

We  quickly  accepted,  anticipating  that  the 
conversation  would  turn  to  a  dlsctisslon  of 
Vietnam  or  the  acute  money  problems  0(f  the 
United  Nations. 

So  what  did  we  talk  about  for  the  next 
hour?     The  Dally  News,  and  Uttle  else. 

He  looked  well  that  evening,  but  spoke 
constantly  of  the  past  and  the  Chlacgo  news- 
paper "situation." 

This  puzzled  us  at  the  time,  but  now  we 
understand. 

For  Adlai  Stevenson  was  sad — even  before 
the  end. 


The  Late  Neil  Carry 


SPEECH 

i/  OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHINOTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  it  was  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  a  veiy  distinguished  American,  Mr. 
Neil  Curry.  Several  years  ago,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Interstate  Highway 
Committee  on  Policy  Problems,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  first  meeting  I.Ir. 
Curry.  At  that  time  he  worked  with 
Senator  Collier's  subcommittee  to  de- 
velop the  reciprocity  agreements  which 
are  now  in  effect  throughout  the  Western 
States  and  have  become,  through  subse- 
quent legislative  action  In  those  States, 
a  model  of  interstate  highway  coopera- 


tion and  provide  a  pattern  of  harmoni- 
ous transportation. 

Mr.  Curry  not  only  was  an  extremely 
successful  businessman,  but  he  was 
equally  distinguished  for  his  leadership 
in  the  field  of  public  affairs.  As  the 
majority  leader  has  so  ably  stated,  there 
can  probably  be  no  total  estimation  of 
his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren. Numerous  boards  Interested  In 
community  programs  and  welfare  are 
the  richer  for  his  service. 

Every  westerner,  I  know,  today  shares 
with  me  the  deep  sense  of  loss  his  pass- 
ing means  to  our  western  land. 

To  his  wjdow,  his  sons,  daughters,  and 
loved  ones,  my  deepest  and  slncerest 
sympathy.  Also,  may  I  express  my  grati- 
tude for  having  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  working  with  this  unselfish 
American. 


State  of  Israel 


Minimam  Wage  Should  Be  $2  an  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  meeting 
held  July  15, 1965,  pertaining  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  "ITie  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  No.  135  of  the  Council  of  the 
Cmr  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  re- 
aflOrming  American  principles  of  fair  and 
open  trade  and  International  cooperation 
in  the  marketplaces  of  the  free  world.) 
Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  Is  one  of  the 
United  States  stanchest  and  firmest  friends 
In  the  near  east;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  is  a  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  near  east;  and 

Whereas  the  Arab  States  are  committed  to 
a  poUcy  of  boycotlng  all  oommercial  and  tn- 
dustrlEil  business  that  do  biisiness  with  the 
State  of  Israel:  and 

Whereas  this  boycott  and  economic  pres- 
sure against  the  State  of  Israel  Is  not  In  ac- 
cord with  the  American  concept  of  fair  busi- 
ness practices  and  our  announced  ix>llcy  of 
economic  cooperation  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing peace  throughout  the  free  world;  and 
Whereas  the  Ani«lcan  concept  of  fair 
business  practices  has  always  been  a  policy  of 
open  and  fair  trade  and  International  co- 
operation in  the  marketplaces  of  the  free 
world;  therefore 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  reaffirming  American  principles  of 
fair  and  open  trade  and  International  co- 
operation In  the  marketplaces  of  the  free 
world. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  Phlladelpxhla 
members  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
and  to  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  Senator 
Hugh  Scott. 

Paul  D'Ortona. 
President  of  City  Council. 
Attest: 

Nathan  Wolfman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

_      OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NSW    JatSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  af- 
fluent millions  of  Americans  today  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  gyrations  of  the 
stock  market,  the  nonaffluent  millions, 
a  fourth  of  America,  are  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Washington  this  summer 
for  developments  on  the  proposal  to 
amend  the  fair  labor  standards  law  to 
extend  coverage  and  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $2  an  hour,  as  well  as  for 
developments  on  the  poverty  program. 

What  is  emerging  from  the  carefully 
documented  testimony  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  that  the  popular  im- 
pression of  the  people  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  poverty  line  is  a  patch- 
work of  myth  and  misconceptions. 

For  example.  It  Is  generally  believed 
that  the  poor  of  the  United  States  are 
overwhelmingly  nonwhites,  the  very  old, 
rural  people,  and  people  in  families  that 
do  not  have  a  male  wage  earner. 

The  reality  Is  quite  different. 

Two  million  full-time  male  workers 
with  year  round  jobs  in  the  United  States 
are  numbered  among  the  poor  who  are 
the  concern  of  the  poverty  program. 
They  are  poor  not  because  of  their  sex, 
race,  age  or  residence.  They  are  poor  be- 
cause they  are  paid  starvation  wages. 

Seven  out  of  ten  of  these  workers  are 
white.  Fewer  than  1  In  25  are  over 
65.  E^ht  out  of  ten  of  these  workers 
live  In  nonfarm  &reas.  Forty  percent 
of  the  15  million  children  who  live  In 
poverty  belong  to  these  families  with 
fulltime  workers  receiving  poverty 
wages. 

Prom  time  to  time,  I  hope  to  present 
additional  facts  to  the  Congress  dealing 
with  misconceptions  about  the  poor 
among  us. 

But  everything  I  shall  have  to  say  vrtll 
deal  with  the  central  misconception, 
that  the  antipoverty  program  implies 
an  elaborate  application  of  social  worker 
techniques  to  deal  with  the  personsil 
problems  of  the  poor. 

As  we  examine  the  statistics  that  are 
now  being  accimiulated,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  wisecrack  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  poor  need  is  money  embodies 
a  significant  element  of  social  insight. 

What  most  of  the  poor  need  is  an 
opportunity  to  work  at  standard  jobs 
that  pay  standard  wages. 

A  beginning  and  substantial  inroad 
on  poverty  can  be  made  now  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
coverage  to  the  people  in  agriculture, 
in  services,  and  in  retail  trade  who  are 
not  now  covered. 

Simultaneously,  if  the  minimum  wage 
were  increased  to  $2  per  hour,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  poverty  problem  would  begin 
to  come  down  to  a  manageable  size. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  less 
than  fair  today.  It  needs  to  be  amended 
by  this  Congress  to  end  the  unfairness 
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workers  who  are  not  now 
and  to  workers  for  whom  the 
minimum  is  economically  out 
oclally  inadequate,  and  morally 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXXI 


Canal  Rights-of-Way 

EXtrENSlON  OF  REMARKS 
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llON.  DAVE  MARTIN 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Alabama  is  indeed 
proud  of  the  fine  beginning  of  its  newest 
college,  the  University  of  South  Alabama, 
located  in  Mobile. 

The  progress  made  thus  far  and  the 
promise  for  the  futui-e  of  this  institution 
and  its  outstanding  administration,  oc- 
cupies an  Integral  part  in  the  story  of 
"The  Real  Alabama."  With  pleasure  I 
include  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  univer.sity  and  Its  great  pres- 
ident. 

University  of  South  Alabama 
"We  dedicate  our  efforts  to  those  high  pur- 
poses for  which  this  Institution  was  founded; 
to  the  banishment  of  ignorance,  to  the  en- 
richment of  personal  life,  to  the  development 
of  those  individual  talents  and  skills  that 
enable  each  person  who  studies  within  the 
walls  of  our  university  to  serve  to  the  fullest 
the  needs  of  his  fellow  men,"  stated  Dr. 
Frederick  Palmer  Whiddon.  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Alabama  in  his  presi- 
dent's address  during  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  this  institution  on  October  18 
1964. 

With  complete  dedication  to  this  high 
calling,  the  faculty  and  administration  of 
the  University  of  South  Alabama  have  con- 
fidently inaugurated  an  undergraduate  pro- 
gram that  is  not  only  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Greater  MobUe  area  and  of  Ala- 
l>ama,  but  is  also  capable  of  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  ever-progress- 
ing and  expanding  Southland. 

The  University  of  South  Alabama  was  cre- 
ated by  act  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  in 
May  1963.  In  selecting  Mobile  as  the  site 
for  this  educational  institution,  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Alabama  has  the  advantages  of 
a  progressive  modern  city  with  a  rich  and 
colorful  historic  background.  With  ample 
opportunity  to  banish  ignorance  and  enrich 
personal  life,  the  university  is  called  on  to 
serve  a  200-mlle  district  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  the  gulf.  Stra- 
tegically located  in  the  Greater  Mobile  area 
which  has  a  population  of  more  than  980,000 
within  a  100-mlle  radius,  the  University  of 
South  Alabama  stands  as  the  only  major 
public  institution  of  higher  learning  on  the 
upper  gulf  coast. 

The  160-acre  campus  of  the  University  of 
South  Alabama  is  located  in  the  residential 
area  of  west  Mobile.  The  750-acre  municipal 
golf  course  and  public  park  are  adjacent  to 
the  campus;  their  recreational  facilities  are 
available  to  students.  The  first  building,  a 
combination  classroom  and  administration 
facility,  was  erected  with  funds  supplied  by 
the  Mobile  County  Foundation  for  Public 
Higher  Education.  Plans  are  presently  un- 
derway for  further  construction.  Additional 
facilities  planned  for  the  immediate  future 
include  dormitories,  library,  dining  facilities, 
a  science  building,  and  a  gymnasium. 

The  university,  in  assuming  its  role  in  the 
development  of  students,  Is  keenly  aware  of 
its  responsibilities  in  providing  education  for 
men  and  women  who  are  capable  of  an  en- 
lightened evaluation  of- our  complex  world 
and  age;  men  and  women  capable  of  develop- 
ing standards  and  criteria  for  distinguishing 
the  false  from  the  true;  men  and  women  who 
can  make  Intelligent  efforts  at  solving  human 
problems;   men  and  women  sensitive  to  and 


keenly  aware  of  their  responsibility,  sensl- 
tive  to  and  compassionately  aware  of  other 
htunan  beings.  Above  all  else,  the  University 
of  Soutli  Alabama  accepts  the  basic  respon- 
sibility of  scholarship,  which  is  essential  to 
the  foundation  of  excellence  In  any  institu- 
tion of  hlglier  learning. 

The  University  of  South  Alabama',  operat- 
ing as  a  State  institution  of  higher  learning 
and  financed  in  part  by  public  funds,  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  la 
members  from  the  10  senatorial  districts  of 
south  Alabama.  The  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, Dr.  Frederick  P.  Whiddon,  appointed 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  management  of  the 
total  university.  He  is  assisted  in  this  en- 
deavor by  the  administrative  staff  and  the 
faculty.  Dr.  Whiddon,  only  recently,  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  four  outstanding  young 
men  of  Alabama.  He  is  dedicated  to  the 
high  calling  of  educating  our  young  people. 

Accreditation  is  measured  by  performance, 
and  a  new  institution  is  obliged  to  operate  Its 
total  program  before  candidacy  is  granted. 
The  University  of  South  Alabama  having 
made  the  appropriate  application  for  ec- 
creditation  has  been  notified,  with  satisfac- 
tory asstirance,  that  official  accreditation  wili 
be  granted  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  University  of  South  Alabama,  con- 
ceived in  the  high  purposes  of  human  calling, 
has  been  faithftU  in-  its  dedication  to  these 
purposes,  continuing  always  to  train  men 
and  women  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  m 
intellectual  excellence  and  maturity,  defin- 
ing for  Itself  a  rightful  place  in  the  rekl 
Alabama. 


The  Federal  Government  and  State  of 
Ohio— Partners  in  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  imf  ortunate  partnership  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  the  Federal  Government  In 
making  Ohio  gambling  ripe  picking  for  , 
the  mobs.  If  the  Ohio  and  Federal  Oov» 
emment  would  leg£^lze  and  regulate 
gambling.  Its  revenues  could  be  made  to  * 
work  for  the  public  good,  but  so  long  as 
they  keep  It  Illegal,  and  negligently  allow 
the  mob  to  reap  the  profits  of  Illegal 
gambling,  they  will  be  partners  In  all  the 
evil  financed  by  mob  gambling  profits. 
So  by  their  Ignorance,  the  governments^ 
in  Columbus  and  Washington  will  be 
partners  in  maintaining  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

Gambling  is  big  business  in  Ohio.  Last 
year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  came  to 
$158  million.  Illegal  gambling  Is  more 
extensive.  Offtrack  betting  was  esti- 
mated before  the  McClellan  committee 
to  be  about  $50  billion  annually,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  this  was  some  42  per- 
cent of  the  national  illegal  gambling  to- 
tal which  would  then  be  about  $120  bil- 
lion. On  a  population  basis,  Ohio's  share 
of  this  amount  would  be  $6.24  billion  an?^  , 
nually.  The  10  percent  of  this  turnover. 
that  stays  in  syndicate  treasiules  will 
finance  a  lot  of  crime.  That  10  percent 
makes  the  joint  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ments in  Columbus  and  Washington  cost 
about  $600  million  a  year. 
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If  Ohio  would  face  up  to  the  moral 
facts  of  life,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  feed- 
ing trough  for  organized  crime  and  gam- 
bling. Our  States  and  Nation  need  gov- 
ernment controlled  and  operated  gam- 
bling to  make  gambling  profits  work  for 
and  not  against  the  people.  The  best 
mechanism  is  a  lottery. 


The  Gun  Bills 


Congress— What's  That? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
critics  of  the  administration  have  had 
much  to  say  about  Congress  becoming 
an  echo  for  the  executive  branch.  I  was 
surprised,  however,  to  learn  that  dis- 
content Is  now  being  expressed  by  those 
who  normally  support  the  President  and 
most  of  his  legislative  programs. 

An  editorial  from  the  July  19  edition  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  Illustrates  my  point. 
The  Journal  Is  an  urban  dally  which  gen- 
erally lends  editorial  support  to  admin- 
istration policies. 

Without  further  comment,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  follow- 
ing editorial: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  July   19,   1965] 
Congress — What's   That? 

If  President  Johnson  could  do  as  well 
abroad  as  he  has  been  doing  at  home  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  could  be  resolved  in 
our  favor,  General  de  Gaulle  would  be  our 
best  friend,  and  the  Berlin  wall  would  come 
down. 

But  President  Johnson  has  been  doing 
better  at  home  than  abroad.  Maybe  his 
reach  is  not  long  enough  to  twist  arms  over- 
seas. 

The  success  of  the  President's  legislative 
program  has  been  something  remarkable. 
But  all  things  come  to  an  end.  And  perhaps 
Mr.  Johnson's  charm  is  wearing  thin  in 
Congress. 

The  President  has  worked  Congress  half 
to  death  during  his  relatively  brief  term  in 
office. 

Majority  Senate  Leader  Mike  Mansfeeuj, 
of  Montana,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  at 
this  point  there  are  r\unblings  among  the 
Republicans  and  mumblings  among  the 
Democrats. 

Over  what?     Overwork. 

But  still  our  tireless  President  pours  on 
the  coals,  wanting  more  bills  and  more  and 
more  bills  passed,  including  his  administra- 
tion's peculiar  suggestion  that  the  rlght-to- 
work  laws  of  the  States  be  overridden. 

The  signs  indicate  a  congressional  revolt 
against  Presidential  dictation. 

In  other  times,  we  might  have  had  such. 
Remember  that  the  power  in  Washington  Is 
divided  between  the  legislative.  Judicial,  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government,  and 
that  theoretically  a  balance  Is  thereby 
provided. 

But  will  Congress  assert  Itself?  Does  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
even  remember  how  to  assert  itself? 

We  doubt  it. 

For  a  long  time  now  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  have  been  running  the 
country.  The  legislative  branch  occasionally 
slows  thing  down  a  little. 

But  as  for  being  an  equal  partner  In  the 
Washington  trinity  *   »    •  it's  been  years. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  is  before  us  for  consideration  In 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  Whether 
the  firearms  control  legislation  proposed 
by  Senator  Dodd  is  in  keeping  with  this 
constitutional  guarantee  Is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  many  of  us.  One  of  my  Cali- 
fornia friends  has  written  a  letter  to  me 
which  presents  an  especially  clear  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  arguments  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  hereby  submit  it  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Congressman  Don  Clausen, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don  :  I  am  genuinely  concerned  with 
Senator  Dodd's  two  blUs — S.  1591  and  S.  15»2 
relating  to  firearms  registration  and  control. 
Don,  this  bUl  must  not  become  law.  For  one 
thing  its  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  guarantees  the  citizen  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Secondly,  it  is  a  step 
toward  eventual  confiscation  of  firearms 
which  gun  haters  have  been  out  to  achieve 
for  years.  Thirdly,  It  is  a  p>olice-state  type 
of  legislation  which  has  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  governments  in  our  time.  It  is  Just  the 
kind  of  legislation  the  Communists  would 
welcome,  because  when  the  opportiuie  day 
arrives  It  will  be  relatively  easy  for  them  to 
round  up  every  registered  firearm  in  the 
country,  and  then  we  will  be  defenseless. 
Once  the  citizen  Is  disarmed  there  could  be 
no  resistance  to  their  every  demand.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  want  to  see  Communists  take 
over  in  America;  we  see  what  has  happened 
elsewhere,  regardless  of  how  window  dressing 
and  propaganda  is  thrown  at  us.  I  sincerely 
believe  registration  of  firearms  and  other 
l^islatlon  aimed  at  the  honest  citizen  is  the 
biggest  boost  to  the  world  of  crime  we  could 
possibly  come  up  with.  Do  we  want  that? 
I  dont.  Also,  it  would  be  the  first  step  in 
direction  of  a  total  dictatorship  In  America. 

I  am  aware  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's 
feelings  too.  True,  his  brother  was  assassi- 
nated with  an  impyorted  mail-order  weapon. 
But  Don,  murder  lies  in  the  heart  of  man — 
not  in  a  gun,  knife,  or  club.  And  had  not 
Oswald  procurred  a  gun  through  maU  he 
would  have  bought  one  over  the  counter  of 
any  hockshop  or  stolen  one.  But  suppose 
the  President  had  died  in  a  plane  accident? 
Would  you  have  supported  a  bill  to  restrict 
or  outlaw  the  airplane?  Or  had  he  died  in 
an  auto  or  helicopter  he  used  so  often,  would 
you  do  away  with  the  auto  and  helicopter? 
No,  of  course  not.  Too  many  people  enjoy 
and  need  them.  Well,  there  are  those  of  us 
who  enjoy  hunting,  target  shooting,  or  Just 
collecting  firearms. 

Another  bad  feature  of  this  law  is  that  it 
would  place  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  powers  of  legislation. 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution.  Should  the  Secretary  be  a 
man  personally  opposed  to  firearms  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  could  happen.  Arbitrary  rulings 
would  be  the  order  of  the  day;  the  flimsiest 
whim  of  an  arrogant  bureaucrat  would  thus 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  We  see  too 
much  of  this  already  in  other  departments  of 
Government. 

I  agree  that  legislation  aimed  at  the  crimi- 
nal should  be  enforced — but  not  to  restrict 
honest  citizens  in  ownership  of  guns.  How- 
ever, we  have  laws  to  this  effect  now,  and  if 
enforced  would  be  sufficient.    As  to  mail- 


order guns  and  sales — ^why  not  knives,  ham- 
mers, scissors,  baseball  bats,  etc.  They  are 
Just  as  deadly.  And  I  might  add,  if  the 
criminal  wants  a  gun  he'll  get  one  if  he  has 
to  make  it  himself,  which  has  been  done. 
Recently,  some  hoodlvims  right  here  in  the 
li.A.  area  disarmed  two  highway  patrolmen 
and  made  off  with  their  handguns.  How 
about  that?  So  this  bUl  which  Senator  Dodd 
has  rather  hysterically  concocted  as  an  after- 
math of  President  Kennedy's  murder,  is  not 
an  answer  to  an  age-old  problem.  Remem- 
ber Cain  did  not  have  a  gun,  but  he  did 
murder  his  brother.  Likewise  Julius  Ceasar 
died  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin — but  not  a 
firearm;  it  was  a  dagger. 

Don,  I  know  you  to  be  a  sensible,  level- 
headed, and  conscientious  man,  bo  I'm  trust- 
ing that  you  will  oppose  this  measure. 
Believe  me,  I'll  vote  and  work  for  every 
politician  who  sees  the  inherent  danger  In 
S.  1591  and  S.  1592  In  their  present  forms, 
and  pull  for  their  reelection  wherever 
possible. 

Thanks,  Don. 

Sincerely  yours,  from  a  friend, 

Flotd  W.  Roncstad. 

P.S. — Don,  here  is  a  scripture  to  think  on: 

"For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications, 
thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies." — Mat- 
thew 15:  19. 

No,  Don,  murder  does  not  reside  in  an  in- 
animate object — but  the  human  heart. — 
P.WJl. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signif- 
icant and  succinct  editorial  in  behalf 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  appeared  In  the 
July  17.  1965,  Issued  of  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun,  Lake  County,  Ill.'s,  only  daily 
newspaper. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  to  the  general 
public.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Captive  Nations  Week 

Next  week,  we  in  the  United  States  will 
again  observe  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  a 
reminder  that  the  millions  living  in  Qpm- 
munist  captivity  have  not  been  forgotten. 

Communist  and  neutralist  nations,  as  well 
as  some  of  our  friends  In  the  West,  have 
lashed  out  at  the  United  States  for  Its  policy 
of  colonialism  and  Imperialism — especially 
In  Korea,  Vietnam  and  the  Dominlcian  Re- 
public. 

The  charges  have  an  even  more  hoUow 
sound  when  compared  with  tlie  plight  of 
those  living  In  the  countries  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
More  than  100  million  east-central  Eiiro- 
peans  are  deprived  of  fundamental  human 
rights  and  continue  to  suffer  under  regimes 
imposed  by  a  foreign  power. 

The  observance  should  have  special  mean- 
ing also  in  times  like  these  when  we  are  be- 
ing told  that  communism  is  changing  and 
may  soon  evolve  into  a  popular  liberal  democ- 
racy; £ind  that  the  monolithic  Communist 
giant  Is  crumbling,  split  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  struggle  for  leadership  between  Moscow 
and  Pelplng,  and  on  the  other  by  a  new  In- 
dependence among  satellite  nations.  It  Is 
doubtful  such  claims  could  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  those  Imprisoned  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 
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We  Going  To  Do  for  the  Drop- 
From  the  Dropont  Schools? 


KXlTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or  AUUBAMA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Tednesday.  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  lilARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  im  editorial  from  the  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  Tin  es.  This  editorial  puts  in  clear 
perspective  some  of  the  unrealistic  and 
ridiculov  5  uses  for  which  we  are  squan- 
dering tl  iO  peoples'  money  xmder  the  ex- 
cuse of  h  ilping  the  poor.  We  can  do  more 
for  the  E  Bor  and  for  sOl  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  accepting  our  respon- 
sibility t  ►  be  careful  with  the  money  we 
collect  f  om  the  people  In  the  way  of 
taxes.  "We  are  not  exercising  that  re- 
sponsibil  ty  when  we  approve  the  big 
spending  bills  demanded  by  the  Presi- 
dent sue  1  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Ame  idments  for  1965  which  is  now 
being  dis  sussed  by  the  House. 

The  Ti  me  editorial  follows: 

SuiiVEs  Shivers 

How's  ;he  antipoverty  program  coming 
along? 

Well,  it  s  backing  up  in  some  places. 

Take  fo  ■  instance  the  $91,300  appropriated 
to  teach  6  )  women  Ln  Gibson  Coimty.  Tenn., 
how  to  c  >ok.  It  was  not  announced  how 
large  a  sti  S  would  be  required  to  undertake 
this  comp  icated  program.  But  it's  an  even 
bet  that  he  60  students  can  already  out- 
cook  the  ( lovemment-employed  cookers. 

Then  tl  ere  is  the  case  where  one  of  the 
Youth  Cc  rps  projects  fell  on  its  face.  In 
Oklahoma  City  last  May  300  youths  were 
recruited  i  a  the  employment  program  to  work 
for  the  cit  r  and  school  system.  Approiirlated 
for  this  u  idertaklng  was  more  than  $91,000. 
The  projf  :t  lasted  2  months  and  folded. 
The  300  y  >uths  are  no  better  off  than  when 
they  start!  d.  Out  of  work,  they  may  or  may 
not  be  loo  :ing  for  a  Job. 

One  of  1  he  pet  projects  of  the  antipoverty 
program  1 ;  to  start  schools  for  high  school 
dropouts.  One  such  school  was  established 
In  a  souti  em  city  last  spring.  The  enroll- 
ment was  ligh.  But  3  months  hadn't  passed 
untU  30  jercent  of  the  students  called  it 
quits.  It  aas  been  rumored  that  a  dropout 
school  for  dropouts  who  dropped  out  of  the 
dropout  s<  hool  will  be  started. 

For  189  years,  America  has  cared  for  its 
poor — bett  tr  than  any  nation  in  the  world's 
history.  I  nd  It  was  accomplished  through 
initiative  md  real  concern  for  the  indi- 
viduals, b\  t  never  through  the  channels  of 
political  ex  aediency. 


Defense  Budget  Realistic? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  timely  article  by 
Marguerite  Higgins  on  economies  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  July  19, 
1965] 
Defense  Budget  Realistic? 
(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

The  redoubtable  Secretary  McNamara  is 
going  to  have  to  eat  at  least  some  of  his  weU- 
chosen,  statistics-laden  words  about  econo- 
mies in  the  Defense  Department  budget. 

A  tireless  triumvirate  of  his  co- Republicans 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  estab- 
lished almost  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  1966  defense  budget,  now  about  $45 
billion,  will  have  to  spurt  at  least  $2  billion 
and  probably  more,  and  that  the  national 
budget  must  inevitably  soar  over  the  $100 
billion  mark  from  its  present  level  of  $99.7 
billion. 

The  triumvirate — Representative  Gerald 
Ford,  of  Michigan,  Representative  Melvin 
Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  Representative  Glenard 
Lipscomb,  of  California — has  for  once  proved 
a  match  for  the  computer-minded  McNamara 
because  the  tlu-ee  have  been  meticulous  in 
doing  their  homework. 

TERMED    illusion 

Their  endeavors  were  spurred  by  a 
McNamara  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Eovise  Appropriations  Committee  dated  June 
9,  1965,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
claimed:  "To  summarize,  the  fiscal  year  1966 
Defense  budget  request  now  before  the  Con- 
gress would  provide  all  the  funds  we  need 
at  this  time  to  continue  the  strengthening  of 
our  overall  military  posture  and  to  carry  out 
whatever  combat  operations  our  forces  are 
called  upon  to  perform  during  the  next 
twelve  months." 

"In  light  of  developments  in  Vietnam,  we 
felt  that  this  was  totally  unrealistic,"  Laird 
explained.  "We  felt  this  was  economic 
sleight  of  hand  designed,  among  other  things, 
to  foster  the  illusion  that  the  national 
budget  could  stay  under  $100  billion  when 
it  plainly  can't. 

"House  Republicans  support  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  But  It  is  our  contention  that  the 
orderly  prosecution  and  orderly  planning  for 
that  war  require  a  realistic  exposition  now 
of  what  additional  sums  will  be  needed  so 
that  they  can  be  voted  by  the  Congress  this 
summer." 

THE    1963    CtriDELINES    USED 

From  evidence  gathered  both  In  House 
hearings  and  private  investigation,  the  most 
telling  point  made  by  the  RepubUcan  trium- 
virate is  the  fact  that  the  1966  budget  was 
based  on  guidelines  laid  down  in  1963  and 
never  changed. 

But  In  1963.  the  war  Ln  Vietnam  was 
marked  by  gains  for  our  side.  There  was 
little  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  into  the  fighting. 

There  was  Indeed  foolish  talk  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  Defense  Department  that 
the  United  States  could  withdraw  most  of 
its  advisers  from  Vietnam  by  1965.  But  to- 
day the  United  SUtes  is  talking  in  terms  of 
170,000  troops  before  the  year  is  out. 

Nonetheless.  Major  General  Crow,  com- 
ptroller of  the  Air  Force,  stated  flatly  to  the 


House  Appropriations  Committee  in  March 
of  this  year,  that  the  1966  defense  budget  did 
not  anticipate  Increased  activities  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  wovild  be  fascinating  to  know  why  the 
administration's  budget  did  not  anticipate 
the  Increased  activity  In  Vietnam.  Was  It 
because  the  White  House  believed  that  air 
strikes  against  Hanoi  would  bring  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  the  conference  table  and  make 
American  intervention  unnecessary? 

REPLACING  EPUIPMENT 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  the  three  Republicans  are  in  the  right 
when  they  state  that  a  budget  based  on  1963 
guidelines  cannot  possibly  fulfill  the  grim 
requirements  of  today's  realities. 

Most  of  the  equipment  for  Vietnam  so 
far  has  come  "off  the  shelf."  But  a*  it  Is 
chewed  up  by  the  attrition  of  war,  it  must 
be  replaced. 

According  to  the  Republican  triumvirate, 
the  realities  are  that  a  supplemental  addition 
to  the  budget  will  require  $500  million  for 
the  new  pay  blU;  more  than  $1  billion  for  re- 
placement of  material  destroyed  by  war  and 
for  maintenance  of  the  wartime  effort;  and 
another  $500  million  If  the  reserves  are 
called  up. 

Bullets  have  a  way  of  shooting  holes  in 
budgets,  and  there  is  substance  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  sooner  the  flnnacial  truth  Is 
faced,  the  better. 


L.B.J.  Aid  Describes  How  Adiai  Shaped 
Ideas  and  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  distinguished  body  to  a  very 
fine  article  on  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson 
by  my  good  friend,  Richard  N.  Goodwin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Goodwin  who  has 
been  a  special  assistant  to  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  Is  to  be 
commended  for  this  excellent  tribute 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
July  19, 1965. 

The  article  follows: 
L.B.J.  Aid  Describes  How  Adlai  Shaped  Ideas 
AND  Men 

(Note. — Richard  N.  Goodwin,  34.  of  Brook- 
line  was  one  of  the  original  New  Frontiers- 
men. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Tufts  University  and 
Harvard  Law  School  and  was  summa  cum 
laude  in  both  classes. 

Goodwin  first  gained  notice  as  an  investi- 
gator for  a  House  subcommittee  probing  TV 
quiz  show  and  payola  scandals. 

He  later  did  speech  writing  and  research 
for  Senator  John  F.  Kenedy  and  served  as 
secretary  general  of  the  International  Peace 
Corps  Secretariat  when  Mr.  Kennedy  became 
President.) 

(By  Richard  N.  Goodwin) 
Twice  he  had  come  as  close  as  a  man  could 
to  leadership  of  the  American  Nation.  Yet 
no  one  noticed,  as  for  a  moment,  Adlai 
Stevenson  looked  toward  the  caped  statue 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  walked  a  few  hundred 
yards,  grasped  the  thin  steel  columns  of  a 
sidewalk  railing,  and  died. 

Questions  of  man's  survival,  of  war,  and 
of  human  progress  had  very  nearly  rested  on 
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qualities  of  his  mind  and  will.  The  destiny 
of  every  man  and  woman  he  passed  that 
afternoon  was  almost  placed  in-  his  hand. 
Yet  no  one  cheered  or  waved  or  even  turned 
to  stare.  .    ^   , 

For  he  had  escaped  power.  And  for  a 
politician,  power  is  the  tool  which  etches  out 
one  man's  flgiire  from  among  his  companions. 
The  fact  is  no  man  who  has  not  been 
President  can  survive  analysis  of  his  capacity 
for  the  task.  Nor  can  we  predict  his  qualities 
xintil  they  pass  through  the  pvu-iflcation  of 
power  and  responsibility.  We  do  know  he 
had  more  promise  than  most.  We  do  know 
the  impressive  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit 
his  career  permitted  him  to  reveal.  We  also 
know  he  was  ambitious.  For  you  do  not  run 
for  President  unless  your  ambitions  are 
greater  than  those  of  other  men. 

Was  that  ambition  tinged  with  self-doubt? 
It  Is  for  every  man  except  the  very  danger- 
ous. Did  he  have  the  courage  of  decision? 
His  own  words,  public  and  in  private  con- 
versation, cloud  Judgment.  But  perhaps  they 
only  mask  the  fact  that  never  in  his  pubUc 
life  did  he  fall  to  decide  when  it  was  time 
to  decide;  except  in  1960  when  the  shameful 
prospect  of  leading  his  party  to  a  third  defeat 
postponed  Judgment  beyond  the  reach  of 
action. 

Where  public  issues  were  concerned  he 
spoke — on  the  platform  and  in  the  meeting 
room— with  a  clarity  of  conviction  few  had 
courage  to  match.  And  on  this  question  the 
Judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  Is  dis- 
figured by  the  tortured  musings  of  a  man 
who  bad  never  quite  learned  the  trick  of 
hiding  his  soul;  whose  confidence  had  been 
twisted  and  bettered  by  defeat  and  by  the 
indifference  and  contempt  of  lesser  men, 
which  finally  killed  him. 

He  was  not,  as  some  have  said,  marked  by 
fate  for  failure.  He  was  the  victim  of  less 
mystical  forces:  bad  luck,  poor  timing,  un- 
forttmate  issues,  a  party  too  long  In  oflBce,  and 
an  opponent  who  could  not  be  defeated. 
Had  6  percent  of  American  voters  switched 
to  him  in  1952  then  all  the  hesitation  and 
humility  would  today  be  regarded  as  the 
skillful  genius  of  a  master  politician. 

So  we  do  not  know,  and  will  never  know, 
if  Adlal  Stevenson  would  have  been  a  good 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  we  must 
be  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  Judgment 
of  so  many  who  had  desired  his  victory  so 
furiously  could  have  been  so  wrong. 

Great  men  of  affairs  are  either  kings  or 
prophets.  Very  few  are  both.  And  honor 
comes  more  reluctantly  to  prophets  because 
they  touch  us  more  deeply.  Adlal  Stevenson 
never  became  a  king,  but  he  was  a  prophet. 
Death  Is  already  beginning  to  dissolve  the 
masks  of  public  failure  and  private  person- 
ality which  hide  that  recognition.  It  will 
become  clearer  as  the  self-Justifying  com- 
mentaries of  those  who  scorned  him  in  life 
began  to  fade. 

I  knew  Adlai  Stevenson  as  a  colleague  in 
my  work  for  President  Kennedy  and,  more 
recently  for  President  Jolinson.  Both 
valued  him  most  highly.  Both  had  worked 
for  his  election  to  the  office  which  they,  not 
he,  were  to  hold.  Both  knew,  as  others  did 
not,  what  it  took  to  bare  yourself — ambi- 
tions and  hopes — to  the  faithful,  the  in- 
different, and  the  hostile  alike. 

Many  others  in  Washington,  in  these  years, 
looked  at  him  with  a  certain  condescension. 
At  times,  thankfully  only  a  few  times,  my 
own  instinct  was  submerged  in  the  need  to 
be  fashionable.  But  Adlai  Stevenson  will  be 
mourned  more  deeply  and  remembered 
longer  than  any  of  these.  It  is  not  that 
million  loved  him  and  millions  more  admired 
him  because  they  did  not  know  him.  It  is 
that  closeness  and  ambition,  envy  and  rivalry 
obscure  the  heart's  truth. 

I  remember  best  the  Adlai  Stevenson  I 
never  knew,  when  the  world  was  young  and 
the  ringing  phrases  tumbled  like  seed  on  the 
unplowed  ground. 


In  the  fall  of  1952  I  was  a  senior  in  college 
in  Massachusetts.  John  Kennedy  was  a 
young  Congressman  I  had  never  met  now 
running  for  the  Senate.  And  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  the  uncertainly  familiar  name 
of  a  Senator  from  Texas. 

But  Adlal  Stevenson  was  my  hero  and  my 
leader  and  my  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  never  met  him  or  even  saw 
him  nor  had  I  read  the  carefully  crafted  texts 
of  his  speeches.  But  something  was  in  the 
air.  My  tiny  world  suddenly  seemed  to 
widen.  Events  and  the  course  of  history  were 
drifting  back  within  the  reach  of  a  man's 
skill  and  brains.  The  pursuit  of  power,  and 
its  use,  were  not  solely  the  object  of  greed 
and  vaulting  ambition  but  Infused  with 
service  and  nobility  and  the  love  of  others. 

It  wasn't  that  he  talked  sense  or  spoke  the 
truth  harshly.  It  was  the  more  profoimd  act 
of  telling  us — my  generation — what  we  knew 
but  didn't  realize.  He  revealed  a  world  we 
already  sensed  was  there,  bared  challenges 
we  were  aching  to  undertake.  The  words 
were  the  words  of  sacrifice  but  the  music 
sang  of  meaning  and  purpose  to  a  young 
man. 

As  much  as  any,  he  was  the  end  of  postwar 
America  and  the  beginning  of  a  time  still 
nameless.  We  knew  and  still  repeated  the 
old  political  phrsises  and  the  outworn  battle 
cries.  But  we  did  not  understand  them  be- 
cause the  lines  had  been  drawn  In  a  different 
war,  and  It  was  not  our  war.  Now  finally, 
there  was  a  language  we  could  understand 
and  make  our  own. 

Eight  dreary,  near-tragic,  years  were  to  pass 
before  that  prophesy  was  to  be  fulfilled  by 
different  men.  It  is  hard  to  overstate  the 
extent  to  which  he  helped  shape  the  dialog, 
and  hence  the  purpoees,  of  the  New  Frontier 
and  then  the  Great  Society. 

He  dissolved  the  old,  unser\'iceable  sim- 
plicities and  taught  us  to  apply  to  the  world 
the  complex  wlBdom  we  have  used  so  tri- 
umphantly In  the  affairs  of  our  Nation:  We 
could  seek  peace  while  resisting  danger. 
Everyone  who  was  not  a  friend  was  not  an 
enemy.  Agreement  and  accommodation  could 
come  from  self-confidence  as  well  as  fear. 
By  helping  others  we  could  strengthen  our- 
selves. Particular  problems  could  be  re- 
solved, but  we  must  learn  to  live  for  genera- 
tions with  a  troubled  world.  The  contest  was 
not  simply  between  our  system  and  commu- 
nism, but  between  those  who  found  security 
in  dominion  and  those  who  found  It  In  a 
world  of  strong  and  diverse  lands. 

And  all  .these  principles,  and  many  more, 
he  sxiffused  with  another  welcome  and  shin- 
ing truth :  The  pursvdt  of  national  self-inter- 
est was  not  inconsistent  with  the  desire  f<w 
Justice  and  dignity  and  well-being  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world — that  there  was  no  basic 
unresolvable  contradiction  between  realistic 
policies  and  high  Ideals. 

To  our  domestic  jwoblems  he  brought  the 
same  elevated  and  critical  Intelligence.  He 
told  us  our  sights  were  too  low,  the  course  we 
had  charted,  too  narrow.  In  every  area  of 
our  national  life  we  not  only  could  do  more 
than  we  were  doing  but  more  than  we 
thought.  And  he  taught  that  wealth  was  not 
excellence,  power  was  not  greatness,  the  pur- 
suit of  abundance  was  not  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

After  he  spoke,  no  leader  of  his  party  nor 
the  dialog  of  democracy  Itself,  would  ever 
soimd  the  same  again.  He  was  eloquent  and 
acclaimed  for  eloquence,  but  finally  It  was 
not  how  he  spoke  but  what  he  said  that 
mattered.  Others  would  bring  new  accents 
and  perhaps  even  greater  powers  to  leader- 
ship. But  it  had  all  begtm  in  Springfield. 
111.,  in  that  hopeful  dawn-year  of  1952. 

The  most  farslghted  policies  molder  and 
dissolve,  lose  content  and  direction,  in  the 
hands  of  the  mediocre  and  the  indifferent. 
The  Nation  rests  on  the  quality  of  its  public 
men.  and  they  In  turn  are  shaped  by  the 
qviallty  of  American  politics.    Adlal  Steven- 


son brought  many  Individuals  Into  Govern- 
ment who  have  enriched  the  administrations 
of  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son. But  this  is  the  leajst  of  it.  More  than 
any  man,  he  created  the  cltlzen-poIlUclan. 
He  told  an  entire  generation  there  was  room 
for  InteUlgence  and  Idealism  in  pubUc  life, 
that  politics  was  not  Just  a  way  to  live  but  a 
way  to  live  greatly,  that  ecu:h  of  us  might 
share  in  the  passions  of  the  age. 

My  first  experience  In  national  politics  was 
in  an  overflowing  chaotic  room  of  the  Volun- 
teers for  Stevenson.  Many  thousands  had 
the  same  Initiation.  Today,  the  citizens 
groups,  the  volunteers,  the  clubs  to  discuss 
issues  and  the  clubs  to  reform  politics,  are  a 
force  which  every  politlcan  must  confront, 
and  which  the  best  wlU  welcome.  Thus,  he 
changed  the  face  of  American  politics;  en- 
riching the  democracy,  providing  a  base  on 
which  talent  could  aspire  to  power,  opening 
a  gateway  to  public  life  through  which  many 
who  nevCT  heard  his  voice  wlU  s<:»neday  enter. 
All  these — ideas  and  men — are  contribu- 
tions to  be  remembered.  But  there  was 
something  more  to  Adlal  Btevedfion,  a  quality 
that  resists  thought  and  language  alike.  For 
none  of  this  explains  the  fierce  desire  mil- 
Uons  brovight  to  his  cause.  The  disappointed 
tears  of  many  who  never  knew  him,  the  deep 
impulse  which  could  make  even  experienced 
politicians  fOT^t  commitment  and  Interest 
alike  to  be  at  his  side. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  this 
quality,  nor  the  last.  But  how  rare  it  is  In 
those  who  find  their  way  to  power. 

Part  of  It  was  In  his  lesson.  It  was  not 
a  new  lesson.  It  runs  like  a  vein  of  light 
through  the  dark  history  of  the  race.  It  s\if- 
f uses  the  religion  and  beliefs  of  every  people. 
It  says  that  man  is  more  than  the  sum  of 
his  needs  and  desires  and  fears.  It  ennobles 
those  who  look  beyond  their  own  Interest  to 
great  principle.  It  acclaims,  not  wealth  and 
power,  but  the  charity  of  the  spirit  and  the 
reach  of  the  heart. 

This  Is  what  he  wanted  tor  the  American 
people.  *"d  although  we  may  never  be 
equal  to  It,  many  loved  him  for  thinking 
we  could. 

The  rest  was  the  mem  himself.  You  didn't 
need  to  know  him  to  feel  it,  although  know- 
ing brought  confirmation.  There  was  a  gen- 
tleness, a  spaciousness  of  sensibility,  a  love 
which  In  unseen  ways  was  felt  by  millions. 
He  could  laugh  and  be  cynical.  If  he  read 
these  words  he  would  Joke  about  them,  and 
he  woixld  deride  this  writing  with  soft  self- 
deprecation.  But  aU  the  wonderful  hum(»-, 
the  urbanity,  the  captlousness  was.  In  large 
part,  a  mask  to  protect  himself  from  a  world 
which  so  easUy  confused  humility  with 
weakness,  sentiment  with  unreality,  ampli- 
tude of  understanding  with  failtu-e  of  fclll. 
Many  who  met  him  were  fooled.  Millions 
who  never  met  him,  knew  the  truth. 

This  is  the  secret  of  today's  mourning 
and  to  his  place  in  the  play  of  passion 
clothed  In  fact  which  Is  history.  People 
return  what  they  receive.  They  believe  In 
the  man  who  believed  In  them  and  thus 
made  them  believe  In  themselves.  They  love 
the  man  who  loved  them  and  thus  let  them 
love  themselves  a  little  more.  They  honor 
the  leader  who  told  tliesn  they  were  better 
than  they  were  and.  In  so  doing,  made  it  so. 
He  has  often  been  compared  to  Hamlet. 
And  those  who  make  the  comparison  do  so 
as  a  metaphor  of  irresolution.  Hamlet  les 
the  story  of  a  man  who  tries  to  understand 
and  reach  for  certainty  before  he  strikes. 
But  he  does  strike:  And  lor  Justice  loses 
kingship  and  life  while  the  election  lights 
on  a  young  and  valiant  captain. 

Our  Judgment  must  echo  Shakespeare's 
own  when  the  new  king  stands  beside  Ham- 
let's body,  saying : 

"Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  Uke  a  soldier,  to  the  stage; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally." 
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Mr. 


CRESSIO]  TAL 


lite 


I  RADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

luianlinpus  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 

Recx>ro  the  text  of  the  address 

President  of  the  United  States 

Kennedy,  when  as  U.S.  Senator 

M^Lssachusetts,  on  August  16.  1956, 

Kennedy  placed  in  nomination 

of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  for  Presi- 

the  United  States  at  the  Demo- 

1  ational  Convention  in  Chicago, 


nane 


of  the 

John  P 

from 

Senator 

the 

dent  of 

cratic 

Illinois. 
The  tfext  of  this  address  follows : 

NoMnf AT  ION  roa.  tux  Presidency  or  the 
HoNOBiBLE  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Former 
Cover:  io»  or  Illinois,  bt  the  Honorable 
JoHK  F.  Kennidt,  U.S.  Senator  Prom 
Massai  ihusetts 


Hon 
Presiden 
favorite 
John  W 
fellow 

We 
nominat ; 


foHN   P.   Kennedt:  Mr.   Chainnan, 

Truman.    Majority    Leader    and 

son  of  Massachusetts.  Congressman 

McCoRMACK,  fellow  Democrats,  and 

delegates : 

hs  ve 


come  here  today  not  merely  to 
a  Democratic  candidate,  but  to 
nominate  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
(Applauie.) 
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day. 
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In  the  heat  of  a  political  con- 
we  forget  the  grave  responsibilities 
,  as  delegates,  possess.     For  we  here 
selecting  a  man  who  must  be  some- 
than  a  good  candidate,  something 
a  good  speaker,  more  than  a  good 
,  a  good  liberal  or  a  good  conserva- 
are  selecting  the  head  of  the  most 
Nation  on  earth,  the  man  who  liter- 
hold  In  his  hands  the  power  of  sur- 
destructlon.  of  freedom  or  slavery, 
or  failure  for  us  all. 
selecting  here  today  the  man  who, 
next  4   years,  will   be   guiding,   for 
(  vll,  for  better  or  worse,  the  destinies 
]  ration,  and.  to  a  large   extent,  the 
the  free  world.    I  ask  you,  there - 
think  beyond  the  balloting  of  to- 
tomorrow.  to  think  beyond  even 
election  In  November,  and  to  think  In- 
thoee  4  years  that  He  ahead   and 
that  will  come  with  them. 
e^-whelming  Importance  are  the  ever- 
threata  of  our  survival  that  con- 
abroad,    threats    that    require    a 
return   to   Arm,  decisive   leadership. 
Republican  year  of  Indecision  and  hesi- 
brought    new    Communist    ad- 
Indochina,   In  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  in  all  the  tense  and  troubled 
the  world. 


»f 


ai  d 


ci  Ises 


1  las 
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( Tand    alliance    of    the    West — that 
freedom  forged   by  Tniman  and 
and  the  rest — Is  cracking.  Its  xinlty 
deterlor4tlng.  Its  strength  dissipating. 

hesitant  on  Suez,  silent  on  colo- 
uncertaln  on  dlBarmament,  and  con- 
on  the  other  major  Issues  of  the 


regret  to  say,  that  once  we  are  able 

hrough   the  slogans  and  the  press 

ind  the  vague  reassurances,  we  real- 

shock  and  dismay  that  the  next 

of  this  hydrogen  age  represent  the 

da  igerous  and  the  most  difficult  period 

1:  Istory  of  our  Nation. 


In  sxich  a  period,  one  man,  and  one  man 
only,  can  bear  the  full  and  final  burden  of 
responsibility  and  leadership — not  his  Cab- 
inet, not  his  assistants,  not  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent— but  only  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  himself. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  ask  this 
convention  In  Its  deliberations  on  the  Presi- 
dency to  consider  those  4  troubled  years  that 
lie  ahead  abroad,  and  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing a  President  vrtth  the  courage  and  the 
vigor  and  the  vision  equal  to  the  task. 

Consider,  too.  the  4  years  that  face  us  as 
a  nation  at  home.  For  here,  too,  the  absence 
of  new  Ideas,  the  lack  of  new  leadership,  the 
failure  to  keep  pace  with  new  developments, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  growth  of  gigantic 
economic  and  social  problems — problems  that 
can  perhaps  be  f  .>stponed  or  explained  away 
or  Ignored  now — but  problems  that  during 
the  next  4  years  will  burst  forth  with  con- 
tinuing velocity. 

The  problem  of  the  Nation's  distressed 
farmers,  the  problem  of  our  declining  small 
business — the  problem  of  our  maldistribution 
of  economic  gains — the  problem  of  our  hope- 
lessly Inadequate  schools — and  the  problem 
of  our  Nation's  health  and  many  more  face 
us. 

Conferences  are  held,  to  be  sure — commis- 
sions are  convened — but  no  new  steps  are 
taken,  and  no  bold  programs  are  effected. 

These  are  problems  that  cry  out  for  solu- 
tion— they  cry  out  for  leadership — they  cry 
out  fcM-  a  man  equal  to  the  times.  And  the 
Democratic  Party  can  say  to  the  Nation  to- 
day. "We  have  such  a  man." 

We  can  offer  to  the  Nation  today  a  man 
uniquely  qualified  by  inheritance,  by  train- 
ing and  by  conviction,  to  lead  us  out  of  this 
crisis  of  complacency,  and  Into  a  new  era  of 
life  an  df ulfi.llment.  During  the  past  4  years, 
his  wise  and  perceptive  analyses  of  the  world 
crises  have  pierced  through  the  vacillations 
and  the  contradictions  of  official  Washington 
to  give  understanding  and  hope  to  people  at 
home  and  abroad. 

And  his  eloquent,  courageous,  and  experi- 
enced outlook  on  our  problems  here  at  home 
has  stood  In  shining  contrast  to  the  collec- 
tion of  broken  promises,  neglected  problems, 
and  dangerous  blunders  that  pave  the  road 
from  Gettysburg  to  the  White  House. 

Of  course,  in  a  democracy,  it  Is  not  enough 
to  have  the  right  man — for  first  he  must  be 
elected,  he  must  show  the  Nation  that  he  is 
the  right  man,  he  must  be  a  winner.  And  I 
say  we  have^a  winner — in  the  man  who  be- 
cajne  Governor  of  this  State  in  1948  with  the 
largest  majority  in  the  history  of  Illinois — in 
the  man  who  in  1956  has  shown  in  primary 
after  primary  that  he,  and  only  he.  Is  the  top 
vote-getter  In  the  Democratic  Party  today. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  the  campaign  that 
lies  ahead.  Our  party  will  be  up  against  two 
of  the  toughest,  most  skillful  campaigners  In 
its  history — one  who  takes  the  high  road,  and 
one  who  takes  the  low.     [Applause! 

If  we  are  to  overcome  that  combination  in 
November,  this  convention  must  nominate 
the  candidate  who  can  best  carry  our  case 
to  the  .American  people — the  one  who  Is  by  all 
odds  and  by  all  counts  our  most  eloquent, 
our  most  forceful,  our  most  appealing  figure. 

These  are,  as  I  have  said,  critical  times — 
times  that  demand  the  best  we  have — times 
that  demand  the  best  America  has.  We 
have,  therefore,  an  obligation  to  pick  the 
man  best  qualified,  not  only  to  lead  our 
party  but  to  lead  our  country.  The  Nation  Is 
entitled  to  expect  that  of  us.  For  what  we 
do  here  today  affects  more  than  a  nomina- 
tion, more  than  an  election — It  affects  the 
life  and  the  way  of  life  of  all  our  fellow 
Americans. 

The  time  is  ripe.  The  hour  has  struck. 
The  man  is  here;  and  he  is  ready.  Let  the 
word  go  forth  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation. 

LadleB  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
it  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  tliis 
oonvention,  as  a  candidate  for  President  of 


the  United  States,  the  name  of  Che  man 
uniquely  qvuilified — by  virtue  of  |^  com- 
passion, his  conscience  and  his  couf^^e to 

follow  in  the  great  traditions  of  Jefferson. 
Jackson.  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  and  the  man 
from  Independence. 

Fellow  delegates,  I  give  you  the  man  fihai 
Libertyville — the  next  Democratic  ^nominee 
and  the  next  President  of  the  United^tates, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  (Prolonged  aj^lause 
and  demonstration.) 
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County  Commissioners  Oppose  Diversion 
of  Funds  (or  Beautification 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Morgan  County  and  the  Mor- 
gan County  superintendent  of  highways 
with  offices  at  Jacksonville,  m.,  have 
written  to  me  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed diversion  annually  of  about  $100 
million  of  the  regular  Federal  aid  sec- 
ondary highway  appropriation  from  the 
customary  construction  pmposes  to 
beautification  projects. 

Herewith  is  the  text  of  their  state- 
ment: 

Morgan  Oountt 
Highway  Department, 
Jacksonville,  III.,  July  16,   1965. 
Subject:   Morgan  County,   Hi.,  diversion  of 
Federal-aid  secondary  funds. 

Dear  Mr.  Pindlet:  We,  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  county  superin- 
tendent of  highways  of  Morgan  County,  wlsli 
to  call  yoiu-  attention  to  the  proposed  high- 
way beautification  program  to  be  financed 
by  diverting  annually  33  Vi  percent  or  $100 
million  of  the  regular  Federal-aid  secondary 
highway  appropriation  to  scenic  roads  and 
beautification  projects. 

We  are  definitely  not  against  the  construc- 
tion of  scenic  highways  or  against  the  beau- 
tification of  the  Interstate  Systems;  however, 
we  are  against  the  diversion  of  any  funds 
from  the  Federal-aid  secondary  allocations. 

The  average  small  county  does  not  have 
sufficient  revenue  from  any  other  source  of 
funds  to  use  in  making  up  the  33  Vb -percent 
loss,  and  since  the  average  county  does  not 
have  more  than  25  percent  of  the  main 
county  roads  Improved  under  the  Federal -aid 
secondary  system,  we  feel  that  to  curtail  the 
program  in  the  counties  in  order  to  beautify 
the  Interstate  and  major  highways  would 
be  an  act  carried  out  by  those  In  responsible 
positions  who  were  poorly  Informed  or  not 
acquainted  with  local  road  problems. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  if  the  present  ad- 
ministration desires  to  use  $100  million  for 
the  purposes  as  proposed,  that  the  revenue 
should  be  allocated  from  other  Federal  funds. 

We  feel  there  is  no  need  In  going  into  a 
great  amount  of  detail  In  explaining  further 
reasons  against  the  diversion  of  the  fund* 
since  you  know  the  financial  conditions  of 
the  counties  In  your  district.  We  urgently 
request  that  you  use  your  influence  in  pro- 
tecting us  against  any  decreases  that  might 
occiir  In  the  Federal-aid  secondary  funds. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Chester  A.  Thomason. 

Chairman. 
Harrt  E.  Thompson, 
P.  Btron  Smith, 

Commissioners. 
M.  J.  Benscoter, 
County  Superintendent  of  Highways. 


Jvly  21,  1965 
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Passenger  Transport  Descr3>es  Urban 
Transport  Research  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  16, 
1965,  edition  of  Passenger  Transport  car- 
ries an  article  on  legislation  (HH.  9200) 
I  have  Introduced  to  establish  a  2-year, 
$20  million  federally  supported  research 
program  to  achieve  a  technol<«ical 
breakthrough  in  the  development  of  new 
urban  transportation  systems. 

Ten  other  Members  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors:  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHLET] ,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Parbstein],  the  gentleman  frcan 
Ohio  [Mr.  GiLLicAN] ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  .  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Mlssouil  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan], the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik],  the  gentlwnan  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Weltner],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 
The  article  foUow^s: 
Representative  Reuss  Proposes  Transit  Re- 
search Bill — Urges  2-Year  $20  Million 
Plan  tor  Technological  Breakthrough 
Washington. — A  proposal  to  establish  a 
Federal  research  program  designed  to  achieve 
a  "technological  breaktlirough"  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  urban  transportation  systems 
was  presented  recently  by  Representative 
Henrt  S.  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin. 

Representative  Reuss'  proposal  was  origin- 
ally introduced  as  a  bill — H.R.  9200 — on  June 
17.  sponsored  by  Mr.  Reuss  and  eight  other 
big-city  Democratic  Congressmen. 

Upon  introducing  the  bill,  Representative 
Reuss  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  explaining  the  plan,  which  calls  for 
amending  the  1964  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  provide  $iO  mUllon  in  fiscal  1966 
and  an  additional  $10  million  in  fiscal  1967. 
for  conducting  and  providing  for  the  pro- 
posed "additional  technological  research"  to- 
ward betterment  of  transit. 

H.R.  9200  subsequently  was  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  House 
Ciommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  since 
the  legislation  would  amend  the  1964  transit 
aid  law.  Representative  Reuss  told  Passen- 
ger Transport  that  the  committee  has  re- 
quested reports  from  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies, and  "until  those  reports  are  forthcom- 
ing, it  Is  doubtful  that  it  wUl  take  any  fur- 
ther action." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  when  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  resumed  hearings  the 
week  of  June  28  on  H.R.  6863 — the  northeast 
corridor  high-speed  ground  rail  transporta- 
tion bill — Congressman  Reuss  offered  an 
amendment  incorporating  the  intent  of  H.R. 
9200.  He  made  a  stat«nent  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  June  29. 

The  amendment,  in  effect,  said  that  any 
research  program  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  H.R.  5863 
should  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  Intra- 
clty  transport  as  well  as  to  Intercity  trans- 
port. It  further  stipulated  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  research  should  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  two. 

HSt.  9200  proposes  amending  the  1964  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  so  as  to  In- 


clude: "In  addition  to  ppojecte  undertaken 
under  subeectton  (a)  the  (HHFA)  Adminis- 
trator shall  imdertake  a  program  at  reaearcii 
designed  to  aobleve  a  technological  break- 
through in  the  development  of  new  kinds  of 
publio  Intraurban  transportatloci  systems 
which  can  transport  persons  in  metix>p<Hltan 
areas  from  place  to  place  wlthtn  such  areas 
quickly,  safely,  and  economically,  without 
polluting  the  air,  and  In  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  people  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  to  good  city  planning. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  apprc^riated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (c)  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $10  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  Any  amount  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ez- 
jmnded;  and  any  amount  authorized  but  not 
apFyropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  succeeding  year." 


lU-Adyised  Partisanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  July  20, 

19651 

Ill-Adviseo  Partisanship 

At  a  time  when  he  is  depending  more  and 
more  upon  Republicans  for  support  of  his 
foreign  policy,  President  Johnson,  it  seems 
to  us,  could  not  afford  the  unbecomingly 
partisan  tone  that  dominated  his  declara- 
tion rejoicing  over  the  passage  of  the  voting 
rights  bUl  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  combined  his  congratulatory 
words  with  a  condemnation  of  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership,  wlilch  had  submitted  an 
alternative  voting  rights  bUl.  TlUs  Repub- 
lican measure,  the  President  contended. 
"woxUd  have  seriously  damaged  and  diluted 
the  guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote  for  all 
Americans" — an  assertion  that  is  subject  to 
serious  challenge. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  haU  the  final 
^ouse  approval  of  the  administration  bill  as 
""a  victory  for  the  American  Negro  and  the 
Democratic  Party." 

The  implication  is  that  the  vote  went 
strictly  along  party  lines.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  ttiat  congressional  Republicans 
have  consistently  given  the  administration 
better  support  on  civil  rights  legislation  than 
congressional  Democrats,  indeed,  the  admin- 
istration's voting  rights  bill  was  even  drafted 
in  the  oflSce  of  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
the  Republican  Senate  leader,  who  was  one  of 
its  most  effective  champions  while  it  was  un- 
der debate  in  the  Senate. 

Republicans  were  Just  as  conspicuous  in 
their  support  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  while 
it  was  under  congressional  consideration  a 
year  ago.  Indeed,  its  pkrincipal  architect  was 
Ohio's  Representative  William  McCulloch, 
a  Republican,  who  now  finds  himself  chas- 
tised by  the  White  House  for  having  sug- 
gested a  substitute  for  the  President's  vot- 
ing rights  biU. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  really  regards  civil  rights 
progress  as  a  national  obligation,  he  should 
spare  no  effort  to  keep  it  out  of  the  partisan 
realm.  His  failure  to  do  so  in  this  instance 
not  only  flies  in  the  face  of  the  facts  but 
weakens  a  clvU  rights  coalition  whose  vital- 
ity it  is  important  to  maintain. 


BnOd-Up  in  Vietnan 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wedmsday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  was 
pleased  to  read  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  an  editorial  which  shared 
the  concern  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford]  and  I  have  expressed  for 
the  past  few  weeks  over  the  possibility  of 
a  large-scale  ground  war  in  the  jungles 
of  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  quite  correctly  pointed 
out: 

To  send  large  numl>ers  of  American  troops 
into  the  Jungles  to  compete  with  the  Viet- 
cong  in  guerrUla  combat  would  surely  mean 
heavy  losses,  with  doubtful  iwospect  of  dis- 
courEigement  to  the  enemy.  A  more  promis- 
ing strategy — and  one  more  likely  to  hold 
down  the  toU  in  American  lives — is  that  of 
utilizing  overwhelming  superiority  in  air  and 
seapower  to  retain  defensible  areas  along 
the  coast. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say : 

Herein,  of  course,  lies  another  danger, 
probably  the  most  serious  of  all.  As  the 
American  land  force  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam increases,  so  does  the  likelihood  of  Com- 
munist military  pressure  in  one  or  another 
part  of  the  world  where  the  United  States  is 
equally  committed — and  with  better  reason. 
If  the  United  States  does  l^ecome  enmeshed 
in  this  major  land  war  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
temptation  is  obvious  to  Communist  China 
to  exert  pressure  in  Korea,  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  the  same  in  Berlin — two  tinder- 
box  «reas  where  the  American  commitment 
is  even  deeper  than  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
American  Interest  more  vital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues  who 
may  have  missed  this  highly  significant 
editorial  in  the  New  Yoi±  Times  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  digest  its  con- 
tents, under  unanimous  consent.  I  ask 
that  the  editorial,  entitled,  "Build-Up  in 
Vietnam."  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  21,  19651 
Build-Up  in  Vietnam  , 

The  most  recent  visit  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  Ambassador-designate 
Lodge  to  Vietnam  has  come  at  a  time  when 
the  Vietnamese  war  appears  to  be  escalating 
to  the  proportions  of  a  different  and  more 
sinister  Korea.  It  comes,  too,  after  both 
President  Johnson  and  Mr.  McNamara  have 
warned  the  Nation  that  the  limited  reserve 
call-up,  extension  of  enlistments,  and  in- 
creased draft  calls  might  be  necessary. 

Plainly,  the  visit  marks  the  failure  of  one 
policy  and  the  substitution  of  another.  Un- 
til now,  the  policy  the  United  States  has 
been  following  in  Vietnam  was  based  upon 
a  plan  evolved  by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who. 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  vigorously  opposed  large  commit- 
ment of  American  combat  units  to  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

It  is  now  clear  that  President  Johnson  is 
formulating  a  Vietnamese  policy  geared  to 
the  concept  of  committing  increasing  n\im- 
bers  of  ground  troops  to  offensive  operations 
against  the  Vietcong  in  the  south  and  to 
severing  the  Vietcong  supply  lines  to  the 
north.  Public  thinking  is  being  prepared  fer 
a   build-up   of   American   military  strength 
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rese  -ves 


United   States,  now  facing — as  In 
crisis — a    limited    mobilization, 
be  immediate  attention  by  Con- 
the  Pentagon  to  the  serious  per- 
matertel  deficiencies,  not  only  of 
services  but  also  of  the  National 
Reserves.     The  combat  effective- 
readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
have  been  impaired  for  many 
including     long     overstrain     and 
available  forces  too  thinly  to  cover 
conunltments . 
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The  Big  Thicket 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HONJ  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THd  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  Wednesday.  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  "HOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  follows  a  letter  from  a 
constltutnt  of  mine  who  requested  that 
her  Idea!  on  the  Big  Thicket  be  called 
to  the  a1  tentlon  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative s : 


La  Marqttz,  Txx., 

July  6,  19«S. 
Mr.  Clakk  W.  Tbobcfson, 

HoMse  of  Representatives, 
Austin   Tex. 

Dear'  Sie:  I  am  writing  you  and  the  en- 
tire House  of  Representatives  about  a  prob- 
lem that  concerns  many  human  lives,  "the 
Big  Thicket." 

People  are  walking  in  there  every  day  and 
are  never  seen  again.  Every  day  I  read  where 
they  are  draining  out  sand  pits  where  one 
child  drowned,  or  convicting  a  man  who 
raped  one  small  girl.  This  isn't  a  sandpit 
or  a  madman.  This  is  much  worse  than 
either. 

Have  you  any  Idea  of  the  bodies  that  would 
be  found  in  that  overgrowth?  Of  the  people 
who  starved,  were  attacked  by  wild  animals 
while  lost,  or  perhaps  even  murdered  in 
those  woods.  Have  you  thought  of  the 
families  of  those  who  disappeared  Into  that 
trap — and  that  is  what  it  is. 

It  may  be  a  tourist  attraction,  but  It  is 
also  a  tourist  trap.  If  the  State  of  Texas 
needs  tourist  attractions  that  bad,  let  them 
build  another  "Six  Flags."  But  for  the  sake 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  travel 
the  roads  through  that  trap,  please  ask  for 
something  to  be  done,  besides  putting  up 
signs.     Signs  do  no  good. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  It  If  you  could 
possibly  In  some  way  have  this  letter  or  my 
ideas  shown  or  told  to  the  entire  House,  in 
fact.  I  dare  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  David  J,  SMmi. 


Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  caliporkia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13,  1965 

The  House  had  under  consideration  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  559)  to  reg- 
ulate the  labeling  of  cigarettes,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  559,  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act,  because  I 
believe  it  is  an  ineffective  approach  to  a 
most  serious  problem,  and  because  I  feel 
it  will  serve  to  prevent  any  other  effective 
approach  from  being  pursued  either  at 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  level. 

More  than  18  months  ago,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  and  his 
Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking  and 
Health  unanimously  concluded  that 
"Cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  hazard  of 
sufficient  importance  in  the  United 
States  to  warrant  appropriate  remedial 
action." 

From  this  unanimous  conclusion,  that 
a  serious  health  hazard  is  posed  by  cig- 
arette smoking,  arises  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  effective 
action  to  warn  the  American  people  of 
the  dangers  involved. 

The  health  hazard  primarily  involves 
two  groups:  adults  who  have  already 
acquired  the  habit  of  smoking  and  now 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  withdraw, 
and  our  young  people  who  have  not  yet 
succumbed,  to  the  habit  and  who  thus 


may  be  more  easily  deterred  from  taking 
it  up  in  the  first  place. 

However,  statistics  show  that  more 
than  4,000  young  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  start  smoking  every  day — 
so  this  is  the  group  in  which  we  are 
vitally  concerned,  and  which  offers  the 
greatest  potential  for  success. 

As  background  for  consideration  of  the 
legislation  before  us,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  its  statutory  responsibility  to 
protect  the  interests  of  America's  con- 
suming public,  and  acting  in  light  of  the 
clear  weight  of  medical  evidence  and 
judgment,  has  issued  regulations  requir- 
ing smoking  health  hazard  warnings  on 
cigarette  labels  as  well  as  in  cigarette 
advertising. 

Both  the  labeling  and  advertising 
warnings  were  set  to  take  effect  on  July 
1,  1965,  but  have  been  held  up,  in  order 
that  Congress  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  entire  question  and  take 
appropriate  legislative  action. 

However,  the  conference  report  we  are 
considering  today  requires  only  that, 
after  January  1,  1966,  cigarette  packages 
will  bear  the  rather  innocuous  and  rela- 
tively inconspicuous  warning:  "Caution: 
Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health." 

But  spokesmen  from  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry itself  have  admitted  that  a  pack- 
age warning  would  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  rate  of  consumption,  and  one  ad- 
vertising agency  executive  was  even 
-quoted  as  commenting,  "The  first  thing 
you  learn  about  labels  in  this  business, 
is  that  people  do  not  read  them." 

And  I  doubt  if  many  Members  here  ac- 
tually expect  this  label  warning  to  have 
much  real  effect,  particularly  since  it* 
would  be  aimed  at  those  who  are  already 
"hooked"  by  the  cigarette  habit. 

As  to  cigarette  advertising,  the  confer- 
ence report  provides  that  "no  statement 
relating  to  smoking  and  health  shall  be 
required  in  the  advertising  of  any  ciga- 
rettes" prior  to  July  1,  1969 — 4  years 
from  now. 

In  other  words,  the  conference  report 
which  we  are  being  asked  to  approve  to- 
day, not  only  does  not  deal  with  the 
much  more  important  question  of  a 
warning  in  advertising,  it  revokes  the 
current  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission requiring  such  a  health  hazard 
warning,  and  divests  the  PTC  of  its  law- 
ful function  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer for  4  years,  by  flatly  prohibiting 
it  from  requiring  cigarette  advertisers 
to  refer  to  the  well-established  relatlMi- 
ship  between  smoking  and  health. 

Inherent,  also,  in  this  FTC  prohibition 
Is  a  clear  and  present  threat  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  every  Fed'J 
eral  regulatory  agency  with  the  courage 
to  attempt  to  fulfill  its  statutory  obliga- 
tions, without  fear  or  favor,  but  with 
the  public  interest  as  its  guiding 
principle. 

In  short,  the  conference  report  comes 
close  to  being  a  piece  of  special  interest 
legislation,  designed  to  protect — not  the 
public  health — but  rather  the  economic 
health  of  the  cigarette  industry,  by 
singling  it  out  for  special  treatment  by 
exempting  this  one  particular  industry 
from  the  supervisory  jurisdiction  of  the 
appropriate  regulatory  authority. 
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If  the  conference  report  is  adopted, 
we  will  have  helped  to  undermine  the 
basic  philosophy  behind  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory system,  and  to  have  given  a  go- 
ahead  signal  to  the  lobbyists  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  are  now  open  to  at- 
tack and  disablement  by  the  very  in- 
dustries they  were  originally  created  to 
regulate. 

On  top  of  that,  the  conference  report 
also  prohibits  all  other  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion or  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  as 
well  as  all  State  and  local  authorities 
anywhere  in  the  country,  from  taking 
similar  action  to  require  a  health  warn- 
ing in  cigarette  advertising. 

The  net  effect  of  this  legislation,  there- 
fore, is  to  provide  for  a  mild  caution  on 
cigarette  packages,  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  addressed  to  current  smokers — 
those  men  and  women  who  already  have 
the  habit. 

But  with  regard  to  our  major  con- 
cern— the  4,000  young  people  who  start 
smoking  every  day,  and  who  could  still 
be  influenced  by  mass  media  advertis- 
ing— the  conference  report  not  only  takes 
no  action  itself,  it  strips  the  FTC  of  its 
present  authority  to  take  such  action, 
and,  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  it  pre- 
vents anyone  else  on  the  Federal,  State 
or  local  level  from  requiring  an  adver- 
tising warning  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  consuming  public. 

Thus,  instead  of  protecting  the  health 
of  the  American  people,  this  legislation 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  prevent 
the  American  public,  especially  young 
people,  from  learning  effectively  about 
the  dangers  associated  with  cigarette 
smoking. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  urge  this 
^  House  to  reject  the  conference  report  on 
S.  559  in  the  best  interest  of  the  health 
and  future  welfare  of  all  our  citizens. 


Adiai  Ewing  Stevenson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHXrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sunday  Republican 
ran  a  masterful  editorial  on  the  late  Hon. 
Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  on  Sunday,  July 
18.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  editorial  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican, 

Jxily  18,  19651 

Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson 

Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson  was  taJcen  from  hu- 
manity at  a  time  when  his  extraordinary 
talentB,  energies,  high  purpose,  and  eloquence 
were  most  needed.  He  died  at  a  Juncture  in 
history  when  his  country  is  enmeshed  in  the 
gravest  defense  of  freedom  since  the  Korean 
war,  and  when  the  United  Nations,  which 
he  helped  found  and  for  which  he  labored 
so  tirelessly  the  past  4  years,  Is  beset  by  severe 
crisis  as  well.  Both  his  country  and  the 
U.N.  needed  the  stable  influence,  the  calming 
voice,  the  exquisite  patience,  and  the  com- 


posed leadership  wblch  Mr.  StaTcnsoti  had 
unselflahly  given  to  the  world  for  a  genestt- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stevenson  waa,  in  many  reapects,  » 
tragic  figure  at  the  American  political  etJbne. 
He  experienced  many  disappointments  dur- 
ing his  distinguished  career,  not  the  least 
of  which  were  his  two  unsucoeesful  cam- 
paigns for  the  Presidency  in  the  ISSCs.  He 
was  a  man  who  possessed  a  craving,  and 
the  requisite  capabilities,  to  execute  from  a 
position  of  great  power,  but  was  denied  this 
twice.  Later,  he  sought  to  use  hts  special 
abilities  to  make  American  foreign  policy 
as  Secretary  of  State,  but  instead  he  was 
chosen  as  the  articulate  voice  to  echo  to 
the  world  polices  formuited  by  other  minds. 
This  he  did  willingly  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  UN,  with  a  deftness  and  a  sense  of 
dedication  which  have  had  few  parallels  in 
the  history  of  American  diplomacy. 

He  was  accorded  the  honor  and  respect 
of  governments  the  world  over,  the  small 
nations  as  well  as  the  large,  because  he 
honored  and  respected  them  and  their  posi- 
tions in  the  world  order.  He  was  honored 
for  his  unfathomable  intellect,  his  adherence 
to  reason  and  his  vmabashed  and  visionary 
devotion  to  hiunan  progress. 

If  Adlai  Stevenson  was  somewhat  of  a 
failure  as  a  politician,  it  was  because  he 
refused  to  bend  to  the  baser  elements  of  the 
political  process.  The  mere  thought  of  re- 
sorting to  untruths  and  political  cliches  re- 
pulsed him.  He  would  not  stoop  to  the 
whims  and  threats  of  bosslsm,  or  sell  out 
his  abiding  sense  of  high  purpose  for  polit- 
ical gain.  He  admitted,  for  Instance,  in  1952 
that  Dwight  Eisenhower  would  not  only  be  a 
formidable  opponent  but  told  friends  that 
Ike  was  a  man  who  cotrid  help  rebuild  the 
Republican  Party  and  take  it  away  from  the 
path  of  isolationism,  a  forign  policy  he  de- 
spised more  than  he  cherished  the  Presi- 
dency. He  humbly  looked  upon  himself 
with  unwarranted  self-doubt,  and  was  self- 
crtical  and  uncertain  about  his  capvabllities. 
Before  he  vras  nominated  for  the  second 
time  by  his  party  as  its  standar  bearer,  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  warned  by  his  political  ad- 
visers that  he  should  step  aside  and  wait 
until  1960,  because  President  Eisenhower  was 
unbeatable  In  1956.  But  Mr.  Stevenson, 
while  entertaining  no  buoyant  notions  of  de- 
feating Eisenhower,  told  his  confidants  that 
a  man  cannot  pick  his  place  In  history,  but 
that  history  picks  it  for  him.  He  could  not 
turn  his  back  on  his  responsibilities  to  his 
party  and  his  country  in  1956,  he  said,  even 
though  he  knew  it  meant  his  being  relegated 
permanently  to  political  oblivion. 

This  Nation  has  had  few  diplomatists  in 
all  its  history  with  the  manifold  skills  Mr. 
Stevenson  possessed.  Not  only  was  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  broad  and  deep, 
but  he  cultivated  and  enjoyed  harmonious 
diplomatic  relationships  with  even  the  most 
hostile  of  governments  in  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition. Ambassador  Stevenson  brought  to 
the  realm  of  diploenacy  a  cardinal  virtue, 
that  of  genuine,  abiding  patience,  a  virtue 
which  is  mandatory  In  an  age  when  man 
holds  in  his  very  hands  the  power  to  destroy 
all  humanity,  and  in  a  world  where  uncertain 
accommodations  prevail  over  enduring  solu- 
tions to  grave  problems. 

Even  though  Adlai  Stevenson  was  unques- 
tionably a  20th-century  figu-e  and  a  dynam- 
ic spokesman  for  the  modern  world,  he 
brought  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  old  world 
to  our  ci\'lUzation.  He  was  a  diplomatist  in 
the  tradition  of  Castlereagh  an  orator  and 
wit  In  the  tradition  of  ChurghiU,  a  libertarian 
in  the  spirit  of  Gladstone,  a  philosopher  In 
the  spirit  of  Jc^n  Locke,  a  visionary  in  the 
spirit  of  ThcMnas  Jefferson,  and  a  thought- 
ful pragmatlst  In  the  spirit  of  Disraeli.  He 
was,  as  was  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
whose  cabinet  he  served,  a  product  of  his 
age  and  yet  a  man  for  all  ages,  for  like  the 
late  President,  Mr.  Stevenson  looked  upon  the 
fiow  of  human  progress  in  his  time  as  a  mere 


stream  which  emptied  into  the  ocean  of  his- 
tory, and  that  man's  mission  was  to  keep 
that  stream  rich  in  reaources  and  free  a€ 
pollution  so  that  futiu^  generaticHis  ooald 
use  and  profit  from  those  waters  as  did  his. 
This  Nation  and  the  world  wUl  sorely  mioe 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  we  Join  with  mankind 
in  mourning  his  p>a8sing.  for  we  have  lost  a 
fully  civilized,  enlightened  and  richly  en- 
dowed statesman,  who  dedicated  his  life  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  global  society 
where  freedom,  justice,  and  tranquillity 
reigned.  And  while  Mr.  Stevenson  did  not 
live  to  see  his  dream  fulfilled,  those  he  leaves 
behind,  in  all  the  far  comers  at  the  earth, 
shall  remember  him  as  an  eloquent  and 
ardent  advocate  ot  man. 


Aircargo's  Bright  Fatare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PE^ER 

or   FLOHn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT  VK3 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  Mr.  J.  W.  Rosenthal,  Chief  of  the 
Routes  and  Agreements,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  delivered  a  very  illumi- 
nating speech  on  the  great  opportimi- 
ties  for  expanding  the  role  of  aircargo 
in  our  transportation  system.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  address,  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  of  J.  W.  Rosenthal,  Chief,  Routes 
AND  Agreements  Division,  Civil  Aeeonac- 
Tics  Board.  Before  the  Association  of 
Grottp  Travel  Execxttives,  Park  Sheraton 
Hotel,  New  York  Citt,  April  8,  1965 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  hers 
today.  If  for  no  other  purpose.  It  Is  nice 
to  know  that  there  are  so  many  able  people 
Interested  In  promotion  of  group  travel.  I 
recognize  that  you  are  not  all  directly  in- 
volved in  air  transportation.  However,  I  as- 
sume that  by  being  here  today  you  are 
expressing  an  interest  In  my  field  of  special- 
ization. On  that  premise.  I  intend  to  look 
a  little  Into  the  future  of  air  travel.  Pre- 
diction and  comment  such  as  I  intend  hers 
are  tmlquely  personal  matters,  and  I  am  sxaa 
that  you  will  not  regard  what  I  say  as  re- 
flecting any  consensus  of  the  views  of  the 
Board's  staff,  much  less  having  any  Official 
status. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  coming  tech- 
nology or  the  assurance  that  each  decade  in 
the  future  will  witness  the  revolutionary 
developments  of  the  past  in  speed,  comfort, 
and  reliability.  You  all  know  too  well,  I  be- 
lieve, that  as  the  mldslxtles  have  been  made 
profit  bright  by  the  Jets,  the  seventies  will 
be  certainly  sparked  by  even  larger  and  more 
economical  aircraft.  The  supersonics  may 
make  the  scene;  and  if  the  editors  of  Fortune 
are  properly  reading  their  crystal  beill,  ^en 
more  far-out  air.  or  air  cushion  vehicles 
will  begin  to  come  Into  use. 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  be 
concerned  about  whether  the  designers  and 
engineers  can.  or  will  produce  the  hsird- 
ware.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  sources  of  capi- 
tal for  their  purchase  will  be  difficult  to 
uncover. 

However,  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  too,  about  how  we  are  going 
to  go  about  finding  enough  passengers  and 
cargo  to  use  the  equipment  efficiently  and 
profitably. 

The  cargo  story,  of  course,  is  a  most  Im- 
portant one.  In  fact,  by  the  seventies  it 
may  begin  to  rival  passenger  traffic  in  inter- 
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Job  Is  going  to  require  a  whole- 

IQ  thinking.    And  I  am  not  Just 

airline  management.    We  are  all 

lave  to  dispense  with,  or  at  least 

of  our  favorite  shibboleths. 

all,  airline  management  will  be- 

wedded   to  the   idea   that   their 

vJDTOsper   iust   by  switching  traffic 

"^  carriers.    Traffic  control  wiU  be- 

and  traffic  development  more  im- 

]  tankly,  an  advertisement  stressing 

et  Is  more  powerful   than   yours 

another  passenger  to  the  air  travel 

description,  especially  through  a 

camera,  of  the  scenic  beauty  of 

or  Florida,  for  example,  is  much 

to  do  the  trick.     Accordingly,  we 

advertising  to  be  more  and  more 

directed.    It  will  seek  to  sell  an 

tatus-satisfaction   vacation,    Inci- 

a  particular  carrier.     I  said  a 

vacation,  not  a  plane  ride. 

advertising  the  luxury  of  your 

to  the  air  travel  market  either. 

the  travel  agent's  interception  of 

disappear,  and  along  with  it  will 

t>arriers  to  his  sales  effort.    The 

be  replaced  by  graduated  sales 

designed  to  reward  the  agent 

rendered:     lower    commissions 

unction  is  that  of  ticket  agent  or 

a  normal  commission  for  cus- 
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management.  But  for  the 
futiu'e  at  least,  the  success  of  our 
>rt  system  is  going  to  be  Judged 
how  well  and  how  profitably  It 
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service  on  credit  from  all  recog- 
soiuces    will    be    actively   pro- 
After  all,  the  other  competitors  for 
's  discretionary  income,  the  car- 
fjirrlers,     fashion     designers,     and 
ample  credit.    To  compete  suc- 
must  the  air  travel  hucksters, 
to  the  travel  agent.    In  the  first 
It  me  say  that.  In  my  judgment, 
most  fortunate  of  happenstances 
air  carriers,  unlike  the  railroads, 
ttielr  continued  support  and  asslst- 
the  past  several   years.   I  have 
segment  of  our  industry  grow 
and  Independence   of  thought 
They  merit  our  applause.    They 
candor. 

orer  4,000  agency   locations   in 

States.     I  am  told  that  on  the 

air   sales    commissions,    in- 

and  foreign  travel,  amoimt 

$15,000  to  $20,000.     Certainly. 

a  gross  Income,  even  throwing  in 

lonable     activities    such    as 

rental  car  reservations    docs  not 

to  be  an  outstanding  business 

Moreover,   as   the   number  of 

continues  to  Increase,  there  is  fur- 

of    dilution.      Multiplication    of 

adversely  affects  the  sales  po- 

those   agencies   In   a  community 

both  the  will  and  the  resources 

sell. 

believe  that,  as  an  Industry,  we 

^ord  this  kind  of  nonproductive 

never  have.    On  the  other  hand, 

Ifelleve  that  we  need  to  place  an 

on  agency  locations  through 

or     carrier     agreements 

contrary   to   our   national   anti- 

.     This  matter  can  be  contained 
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that.  If  lATA  were  to  announce 

:or  reduced  rate  travel  for  travel 

problem  would  be  largely  solved. 

'.  LATA  could  say  that  next  year 

travel  agents  a  50-  rather  than 

discount,   and   limit   that  dls- 

1  laslc,  as  distinct  from   excur.rion 

]  romotlonal    fares.      If    this    were 


done,  the  torrent  of  interest  of  travel  dilet- 
tantes in  acquiring  or  operating  agencies 
would  fade  to  a  trickle. 

And  even  that  trickle  would  cease,  if  LATA 
were  persuaded  to  adopt  the  same  free 
transportation  program  as  the  Board  has  au- 
thorized domestically.  Under  this  program, 
travel  agents  ride  free  when  a  carrier,  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce, hotel  &soclatlon,  or  similar  group 
provide  a  specific  sales  orientation  flight. 

Now  you  and  I  know  that  even  the  most 
buslness-mlnded  travel  agent  likes  to  travel- 
especially  at  a  dlscoiint.  Consequently,  I  do 
not  look  for  any  rush  to  adopt  this  proposal. 
But  I  am  afraid  that,  without  encouragement 
from  some  farslghted  agents,  the  carriers 
are  not  about  to  take  such  steps.  Nor  would 
I  want  to  encovu^ge  unilateral  action  on  this 
matter  In  the  face  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
by  the  agents  of  its  favorable  aspects  to  their 
bxisiness  futxire.  But  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  Is  the  course  which  mxist  be  pursued  if 
the  agents  are  to  receive  the  full  measure  of 
support  and  respect  that  they  seek  from  their 
principals. 

Let  us  tiu-n  now  to  what  I  regard  as  the 
most  significant  recent  Goveriunent  policy 
development  for  the  achievement  of  the  mass 
travel  market  of  the  future.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  all-Inclusive  tour  charters  As  you 
know,  the  Bofrd  last  January  issued  a  rule 
making  p>ropo6al  that  supplemental  air  car- 
riers be  permitted  to  charter  aircraft  to  travel 
agents  for  use  in  the  sale  of  all-inclusive 
tours  to  the  general  public.  Comments  were 
due  and  received  on  February  19,  and  replies 
to  such  comments  were  filed  on  March  8. 

A  good  deal  of  the  comments  were  predict- 
able but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  thought- 
ful suggestions  were  made.  The  comments 
will  be  carefully  considered,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  at  this  time  to  predict  what  form 
a  final  regulation  would  take.  However,  it 
may  be  useful  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
theory  basic  to  the  proposal  In  the  light  of 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
about  it. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  rule  would  allow 
a  travel  agent,  meeting  certain  qualiflcntions 
and  being  able  to  post  a  specified  perform- 
ance bond,  to  set  an  all-lncluslve  toiu-  cover- 
ing a  period  of  no  less  than  10  days  and 
providing  overnight  accommodation  at  no 
less  than  three  points  each  at  least  50  miles 
from  the  others. 

The  first  question  I  have  been  fisked  is 
why  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  tour  opera- 
tor to  chartering  a  supplemental  air  carrier. 
In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  whether 
additional  classes  of  carrier  should  be  per- 
mitted to  particli>ate  in  this  activity  is  not 
closed.  However,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  scheduled  air  carriers  today  can,  and  do 
offer  discount  rates  for  groups  of  such  size 
as  to  be  limited  as  a  practical  matter  to 
travel  agency  sales.  There  Ls  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  Is  not  an  attractive  and 
reasonable  alternative  to  all-inclusive  tour 
charters  for  the  route  carriers. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  evident  that  the  U.S- 
flag  carriers  must  find  affinity  group  rates  an 
attractive  alternative  to  affinity  charters; 
they  have,  as  you  know,  largely  abandoned 
affinity  charters  to  the  foreign-flag  carriers 
and  the  supplementals  during  the  peak  .sum- 
mer season. 

Second.  I  have  been  asked  v.hether  it  would 
be  possible,  after  the  tour  group  is  moved 
to  the  initial  service  point  by  the  supple- 
mental carrier,  for  a  scheduled  air  carrier. 
such  as  a  local  service  carrier,  to  provide 
service  between  the  three  tour  cities?  The 
answer  is  emphatically  "Yes."  The  proposal 
contemplated  regular  air  ."^ervice.  surface 
transport,  or  even  "shanks  mare"  for  move- 
ment between  the  three  pomts;  it  :.•;  the  long 
haul  to  and  from  the  start  and  conclusion  of 
the  tour  which  is  the  province  of  the  sup- 
plemental. 


I  have  been  asked  also  whether  it  would 
be  pofislble  for  a  travel  agent  in  Europe,  or 
a  forelgn-fiag  carrier,  to  sell  such  an  aiu 
Inclusive  tour  for  a  visit  within  the  United 
States  to  a  European  national?  I  think  that 
the  answer  here  is  equaUy  clear — "whats 
good  enough  for  our  own  folks  isn't  too  good 
for  our  foreign  friends."  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  all-inclusive  tour  proposal  will  con- 
st-uctively  assist  oiu-  gold-flow  problem  by 
inducing  more  foreign  visitors  to  conic  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

There  are  other  questions  which  arc  <  ur- 
rently  the  subject  of  consideration  belore 
the  Board  which  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  discuss  at  this  time.  These  in- 
clude the  appropriateness  of  the  proposed 
rate  floor  for  the  Inclusive  tour;  the  number 
of  required  stops  on  a  tour  and  number  of 
groups  which  can  be  served  on  an  aircraft; 
the  qualifications  of  the  totir  operator  and 
his  affiliations;  the  amount  and  type  of  the 
bond  required;  and  similar  matters  of  im- 
portant detail. 

There  Is,  of  course.  In  my  mind  a  relation- 
ship between  this  proposal  and  the  changes- 
wholesale — that  I  mentioned  In  industry 
attitudes.  The  all-lncluslve  tour  charter  pro- 
gram could  be  a  crucible  In  which  we  distill 
the  futiu-e.  It  wUl  be  sold,  not  by  stress- 
ing the  relative  advantage  of  one  air  service 
over  another,  but  by  more  modern  marketing 
techniques  designed  to  create  desire  for  the 
end  product.  It  will  also  be  sold  as  a  vaca- 
tion "bargain"  which,  through  Its  volume 
character.  Is  something  of  greater  dollar  value 
than  the  price  paid.  It  is  a  long  time  since  a 
"See  America"  vacation  has  been  a  bargain 
relative  to  foreign  travel.  With  this  program 
coming  into  being,  more  and  more  Americans 
should  be  encouraged  to  see  this  countrv 
first. 

The  all-lncluslve  tour  will  be  sold  by  a 
travel  agent  who,  with  or  without  associates, 
has  a  significant  financial  stake  In  the  prod- 
uct being  sold  and  whose  prospects  for  profit 
will  presumably  be  worth  the  risk.  He  will 
be  an  entrepreneur  and  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect and  profit  of  his  position. 

It  Is  certain  that  rules  for  this  service  will 
be  so  circumscribed  that  existing  recrea- 
tional travel  markets  will  not  be  significantly 
exposed  to  diversion.  This  will  require  its 
proponents  to  concentrate  on  expansion  of 
the  market.  But  as  the  national  Income  level 
rises,  the  ability  of  that  untraveled  70  per- 
cent to  utilize  these  services  creates  an  al- 
most unlimited  market  potential.  Accord- 
ingly, I  antlftpate  that  the  European  history 
with  all-lncluslve  tour  charters  will  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  United  States  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial and  growing  new  mass  travel  market 
win  be  created. 

Moreover,  this  great  new  market  fortrr- 
creatlonal  travel  will  not  become  the  exclu- 
sive preserve  of  any  class  of  carrier:  the  in- 
dividual thus  exposed  to  air  travel  and  the 
fun  of  far-away  vacations  will  later  seek  les.s 
restricted  opportunities  using  basic  route 
services. 

And,  having  had  their  fear  of  fiylng  over- 
come by  stronger  stlmtoll,  many  of  these  in- 
dividuals will  become  converts  to  air  travel 
for  other  purposes.  With  Increasing  conges- 
tion on  the  highways,  the  attraction  of  air 
travel  at  the  lower  fares  which  will  be  made 
possible  by  more  efficient  equipment,  planned 
high  load  factors,  and  no-frlU  service  will 
serve  to  keep  for  the  air  media  what  all-in- 
clusive toiur  charters  have  helped  to  start. 

One  last  point.  Of  all  the  intangible 
benefits  which  I  can  see  for  this  proposal, 
none  Is  more  significant  than  what  I  call  the 
spiu-  factor.  We  have  the  finest  national  air 
transportation  system  In  the  world.  I  am 
persuaded  that  It  Is  staffed  by  people  who  are 
without  peer  In  the  transportation  business. 
But  there  Is  no  one  whose  performance  can- 
not be  stimulated  to  even  higher  levels  when 
challenged.  We  look  to  the  supplemental^ 
carrier  to  again  be  the  catalyst,  as  It  was  for 
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all-cargo  service,  for  ooach  service,  for  affinity 
charters,  and  for  military  augmentation  air- 
lift. We  must  find  the  means  to  assure  that 
these  carriers  are  able  to  continue  their  pio- 
neering activity.  But  we  must  also  recognize 
that  the  mass  air  market  of  the  future  mxist, 
in  the  end,  be  principally  det>endent  upon 
carriers  whose  basic  obligation  is  to  provide 
route  services  for  all  the  public. 

We  seek  to  restlmulate  the  Insights  which 
strongly  motivated  the  Industry  Just  a  few 
short  years  ago.  Let  me  quote  some  preg- 
nant lines  from  a  recognized  industry  leader 
which  are  as  true  today  as  whMi  uttered  20 
years  ago: 

"Everyone  will  gain  when  air  travel  Is  mass 
produced.  The  military  folks  will  have  a 
strong  transport  reserve  without  asking  Con- 
gress for  appropriations  to  support  it.  The 
public  will  get  a  cheaper  fare.  The  airlines 
will  have  more  employees  and  raise  wages, 
the  Government  will  collect  more  taxes  and 
the  stockholders  will  cut  up  bigger  dividends. 

"A  3 -cent  airline  Is  more  glamorous  to  me 
than  all  the  glittering  promises  of  Jet-pro- 
pelled cocktail  lounges." 

The  designers  and  manufacturers  are  do- 
ing their  part.  They  have  produced  the 
finest,  fastest,  and  most  efficient  flying  ma- 
chines of  our  history.  The  challenge  Is  to 
the  rest  of  us  to  establish  policies  which  will 
require  that  this  equipment  be  so  operated 
as  to  make  this  dream  of  20  years  ago  a 
reality  tomorrow,  If  not  today. 


Problems  in  Agricnltare  Are  Many  and 
Varied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ZLLurois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  noted  writers  on  the  problems 
on  agricultural  economics  is  Prof.  Larry 
H.  Simerl,  extension  economist.  Agri- 
cultural Marketing.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

I  recently  asked  Mr.  Simerl  to  give  me 
his  evaluation  of  the  problems  of  the 
American  farmer  and  what  to  do  about 
them.  His  answer  is  concise,  challenging 
and,  in  my  opinion,  very  sound  and  help- 
ful. So  that  other  Members  and  the 
public  generally  may  have  the  advantage 
of  this  very  excellent  discussion  of  agri- 
cultural problems,  I  am  presenting  the 
text  at  this  point: 

COOPERATIVI  EXTENSION  SkRVICK, 

College  of  Agricxtlturz, 

Urbana,  III.,  July  16.  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  Findlet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  you  are  vitally  concerned 
with  pending  farm  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  offer  some  tlioughts  concerning  farm  pro- 
grams and  the  people  that  are  affected  by 
them. 

There  Is  little  that  is  really  new  In  these 
suggestions.  Two  generations  of  Congress- 
men, farm  leaders,  college  professors,  and 
others  have  plowed  each  field  several  times 
over.  If  I  can  make  any  contribution.  It  will 
be  toward  a  clarification  and  summary  of  ths 
various  problems  and  an  outlining  of  the 
types  of  programs  that  seem  to  offer  the  best 
prospect  of  longtime  success. 

It  would  be  helpful,  I  believe,  for  us  to  »top 
thinking  and  talking  about  the  farm  prot>- 


lem.  Instead  we  should  think  and  talk  about 
the  problems  of  farm  people  and  others  af- 
fected by  farm  legislation. 

Farms  do  ZK>t  have  a  problem,  but  farmers 
and  other  people  have  several  problems  of 
public  concern.  Following  Is  a  list  of  five 
major  problems  relating  to  farm  prices  and 
Incomes  In  relation  to  people : 

Problem  1:  Many  farm  families  have  in- 
comes so  low  as  to  be  of  concern  to  Congress 
and  to  a  large  number  of  other  citizens. 

Problem  2 :  Many  Members  ot  Congress  and 
taxpayers  are  concerned  over  the  high  costs 
of  present  farm  programs. 

Probleni  3 :  Government  officials  and  many 
citizens  are  concerned  by  the  conflicts  of  our 
price  support  and  siut>1us  dlspoeiU  programs 
with  our  efforts  to  reduce  restrictions  upon 
and  increase  the  volvune  of  International 
trade,  and  to  establish  stronger  ties  with 
other  free  nations. 

Problem  4:  Mechanization  in  agriculture 
is  reducing  emplo3rment  opportunities  for 
both  farm  operators  and  hired  labor.  Many 
men  who  have  been  employed  In  agriculture 
are  being  forced  to  seek  other  employment, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  yoimg  people 
now  on  farms  wUl  not  be  able  to  obtain 
satisfactory  employment  In  farming. 

Problem  5:  Our  national  wage  and  fiscal 
policies  puts  farmers  (and  other  business- 
men, especiaUy  those  in  exporting  indus- 
tries)  in  a  cost- price  squeeze. 

I.   TKX    PROBLKMS    OF   LOW-FASM    INCOMES 

Many  farm  families  have  incomes  that  are 
SO  low  as  to  be  of  public  concern.  But  many 
other  farmers  have  Incomes   that  compare 


favorably  with  those  of  other  citizens  of  sim- 
ilar talent,  training  and  responslbUity. 

Speakers  and  writers  often  quote  officla] 
figures  showing  that  the  average  Income  of 
farmers  Is  far  below  the  average  income  of 
other  groups.  Averages,  however,  often  are 
misleading.  In  this  case  they  are  highly 
misleading. 

The  incomes  of  farmers  differ  widely — far 
more  than  the  Incomes  of  any  other  major 
economic  group  in  our  Nation.  Fanners'  In- 
comes differ  greatly  from  one  area  to  an- 
other, from  small  farms  to  large  farms,  and 
according  to  the  n^nagerial  ability  and  ths 
application  of  each  farmer. 

In  1963  realized  net  income  per  farm 
ranged  from  $811  in  West  Virginia  to 
$27,293  in  Arizona.  The  average  for  Ari- 
zona farms  was  33  times  that  for  West  Vir- 
ginia farms. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  farm  Incomes 
are  related  to  the  size  of  the  Indlvlduai 
farm  business.  The  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  found  that  73  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farm  products  were  prodooed 
by  21  >4  percent  of  the  farms.  The  oper- 
ators of  these  "farms  bad  family  incomes 
averaging  $9,960  a  year. 

At  the  other  extreme  were  28  percent  of 
the  farmers  with  Incomes  averaging  only 
$3,455  per  family.  They  produced  only  9 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farm  products. 

Additional  details  about  the  relation  of 
farmers'  Income  to  size  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness Is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which 
is  from  the  recent  report  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  ConHnlssion: 


Proportions  of  famu  and  product  »ale$  in  different  classes  of  farms,  together  tcith 
average  family  incomes  of  operators,  1959 — Continued 
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>  From  the  19.^  Census  of  Agriculture. 

'  From  "Food  and  Aericulture.  a  Projn-Mn  (or  tb«  1060's,"  U8DA.  March  1062.  p.  50. 
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*  Farms  with  sales  of  $2,500  u>  $4,999.  plus  farms  vt  iib  sales  of  $50  to  $2,400  whose  operators  were  lest  than  $5  yean 
old  and  who  either  worked  off  (arm  fewer  than  100  days,  or,  with  other  family  members,  bad  nonlarm  inyime  ka 
than  farm  sales. 


But  differences  In  farm  Inccones  are  great 
even  on  farms  that  are  much  more  uniform 
in  size.  A  study  of  a  group  of  tenants  on 
avera^  and  larger  farmers  in  niinols  showed 
that  the  lowest  one-third  received  only  14 
percent  of  the  Income  while  the  highest 
one-third  received  55  percent.  The  upper 
third  had  four  times  as  much  Income  as  the 
lower  third.  These  differences  were  largely 
related  to  vatrlatlons  In  application  and  man- 
agerial ability. 

While  many  farm  families  have  inadequtae 
Incomes,  agricult\ire  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
depressed  in  recent  years.  This  Is  shown 
by  the  strong  rise  in  land  values.  Average 
prices  of  U.S.  farmland  went  up  6  i>ercent 
in  the  year  ended  last  July,  and  they  have 
advanced  22  percent  since  1960. 

n.   THE    paOBI.EU    OF    FINANCING    FAXSI    PRICK 
AND    INCOME   SUPPORTS 

Costs  Of  farm  price  and  Income  supports 
and  related  programs  are  of  concern  to  many 
Members  of  Congress,  administration  offi- 
cials and  taxpaytng  citizens.  Total  costs 
since  World  War  II  must  be  near  $50  billion. 

Costs  have  fluctuated  around  $5  billion  a 
year  in  recent  years.    These  stuns  do  not  in- 


clude amounts  spent  for  conservation.  REA. 
farm  credit,  research  and  education,  publio 
lands  vised  for  agricultiu-e.  reclamation, 
school  lunch  programs,  or  interest  on  ths 
part  of  the  national  debt  incurred  to  finance 
farm  price  support  programs. 

Our  Nation  Is  wealthy.  It  can  afford  this 
expenditure,  and  more.  But  the  question  is 
whether  this  is  the  best  use  of  the  peoples 
money. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  q>end- 
Ing  more  than  10  times  as  much  for  farm 
price  supjxjrt  as  for  education. 

M^ney  for  farm  price  and  income  support 
may  be  more  difficult  to  get  from  the  tax- 
payer and  Congress  in  the  future.  Hereto- 
fore many  of  our  nonfarm  citizens  had  been 
born  and  reared  on  farms  and  understood 
the  farmer's  problems.  In  the  futtire  few 
of  oiu-  citizens  will  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  farming  and  the  farmer's  problems. 
Farmers  will  thus  face  increasingly  les» 
understanding  and  less  sympathetic  legis- 
lators in  Washington,  and  In  State  capitals 
as  well.  This  trend  will  be  accelerated  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  requiring  equal  represents ti on  of  all 
citizens  in  State  legislatures. 
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tend  to  make  our  products 
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■i  this  topic  indicate  that  no  more 
5  farm  boys,  perhaps  as  few  as 
find  a  good  opportunity  in  farm- 
as    a    hired    worker    or    a    farm 
The  other  80  to  90  percent  wDl 

nonfarm  emplojrment. 

the  established  farmers  and  farm 

must  find  nonfarm  employment 

qubllfied  for  the  better  paying  posi- 

qonfarm    business.     Farmers   as   a 


group  are  less  well  educated  than  nonfarm- 
ers.  And  the  youth  of  rural  areas  are  not  so 
well  trained  as  the  young  people  of  most 
urban  communities.  This  is  because  the 
schools  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns  gen- 
erally do  not  match  those  of  city  and  subur- 
ban areas. 

For  more  than  a  century  there  was  a 
huge  migration  from  farm  to  factory.  Young 
men  from  the  farms  made  good  factory 
hands.  They  were  needed  to  man  the  rapidly 
spreading  network  of  industry. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  number  of 
factory  Jobs  has  been  declining.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  remaining  Jobs  in  fac- 
tories require  skills  which  farmers  have  not 
acqxiired,  and  do  not  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire. 

v.    COST-PRICE  squeeze:  WAGE  AND  FISCAL 
POLICIES 

Our  national  wage  and  fiscal  policies  have 
put  farmers  at  a  serious  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  industrial  workers.  These  poli- 
cies are:  (1)  to  increase  wage  rates  and  other 
costs  of  labor  faster  than  the  productivity 
of  labor  Increases  and  (2)  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment  by  deficit  spending. 

Either  one  of  these  policies  alone  might 
not  be  so  serious.  But  together  they  hit 
farmers  with  cost  inflation  from  three  sides. 
Prices  of  his  products  do  not  Increase  pro- 
portionately, for  reasons  that  will  be  ex- 
plained later. 

The  exact  amount  of  increased  coets  for 
labor  Lb  subject  to  some  debate.  Many  labor 
spokesmen,  though  not  all,  deny  that  labor 
has  received  excessive  wage  increases.  This 
denial  Is,  of  course,  to  be  expected.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  appears  that  since  World 
War  n  costs  of  labor  have  increased  con- 
siderably more  than  the  productivity  of  labor 
has  Increased.  Labor  productivity,  output  of 
labor  per  hour,  has  increased  around  3  per- 
cent a  year  In  recent  years.  Labor  costs,  how- 
ever, have  been  increased  5  or  6  percent.  The 
difference  of  2  or  3  percent  is  made  up  by  in- 
creased prices  for  goods  produced  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  labor. 

The  situation  has  varied  from  one  industry 
to  another,  but  that  Is  not  the  important 
point.  The  overall  situation  is  ♦he  one  that 
affects  farmers  adversely. 

The  cost-infiationary  rise  r.f  price  cuts 
farm  income  in  three  ways : 

1.  Boosts  in  labor  costs  increase  the  costs 
of  processing  and  marketing  farm  products. 
Most  of  these  costs  are  subtracted  from  the 
amounts  paid  to  farmers.  This  reduces  the 
cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  products. 
Farmers  now  receive  only  about  38  cents  of 
the  consumers  dollar  spent  for  foo<l. 

2.  Higher  costs  for  labor  raise  the  prices 
of  farm  equipment  and  supplies.  This  re- 
duces the  net  income  of  farmers.  About  70 
percent  of  the  farmer's  cash  receipts  are 
taken  for  production  expenses. 

3.  Finally,  higher  labor  costs  raise  the 
prices  of  the  products  and  services  that  farm 
families  buy.  This  cuts  the  buying  power 
of  each  dollar  of  net  income  earned  by 
farmers.  It  also  reduces  the  real  value  of 
savings  such  as  life  insurance,  bank  deposits. 
Government  bonds,  and  .social  security 
credits. 

Industrial  workers  argue  that  liigh  wages 
for  them  makes  high  prices  for  farmers. 
This  might  be  true  if  U.S.  wage  earners 
bought  all  of  the  products  of  American 
farms.  It  might  be  true  if  the  United  States 
were  surrounded  by  an  iron  curtain  that 
kept  out  all  products  from  other  countries. 

In  practice,  prices  of  most  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts are  not  "Made  in  the  U.S.A."  Prices  of 
most  of  our  farm  products  are  made  largely 
in  international  markets,  or  at  least  by  inter- 
national prlcemaking  forces.  Our  farmers 
sell  their  products  in  markets  where  supplies 
come  from^  many  countries.  The  American 
wage  level  is  only  one  factor  in  determining; 
the  level  of  prices  in  the.^e  markets. 


The  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  farm  products,  and  also  the  world  s 
second  largest  Importer  of  agricultural 
products.  The  market  for  our  products  is 
largely  an  International  market. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1964,  ended  last  June  30, 
the  United  States  exported  $6.1  billion  worth 
of  farm  products.  A  large  share  of  every 
major  cash  crop  is  exported.  In  1963  ex- 
ports represented  68  percent  of  the  wheat 
sold  by  farmers,  53  percent  of  the  rice,  42 
percent  of  the  soybeans  (Including  oil),  28 
percent  of  the  cxsra.  and  sorghum  grains.  27 
percent  of  the  cotton,  24  percent  of  the  to- 
bacco, and  19  percent  of  the  barley. 

Hie  produce  of  one  harvested  acre  of  every 
four  went  for  export  In  1963-64.  Our  exporte 
represented  one-fifth  of  the  world  trade  Jn 
agricultural  products. 

Prices  of  U.S.  farm  products  are  also  in- 
fiuenced  by  Imports  of  agricultural  products. 
The  value  of  our  agricultural  imports  was 
$4.1  bilUon  In  1963-64,  as  we  received  one- 
sixth  of  the  world  trade  in  agricvUtural  prod- 
ucts. 

Thus,  while  farm  marketing  costs  and  farm 
operating  expenses  are  largely  "Made  in  the 
U.S.A,"  prices  of  our  major  crops,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  prices  of  our  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  are  based  on  relatively  lower 
international  values.  This  situation  has 
placed  all  of  our  farmers,  small  and  large. 
at  a  definite  price  disadvantage.  It  is  a 
disadvantage  that  cannot  be  easily  over- 
come with  production  controls  or  other  forms 
of  price  support. 

Our  wagC'MMGt  inflation  Is  an  agricultural 
problem — but  It  Is  more.  It  also  places  pro- 
ducers of  many  Industrial  and  manufactured 
products  in  a  similarly  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion. And  it  is  a  principal  cause  of  the 
troublesome  drain  on  our  gold  reserves. 

Money,  dollars,  and  gold,  is  spent  and  sent 
wherever  It  can  get  the  best  deal.  Dollars 
are  spent  for  goods  wherever  prices  are  lowest, 
quaUty  and  convenience  considered.  Dollars 
are  sent  for  Investment  wherever  they  can 
get  the  largest  returns — the  highest  rate  of 
interest  or  greatest  profit. 

By  virtue  of  ova  wage  and  fisoal  policies 
we  have  high  costs  and  low  profits,  relative 
to  conditions  in  other  countries.  The  re- 
sults are  squeezes  on  farmers  and  many  other 
businessmen,  and  the  loss  of  our  gold  re- 
serves. 

DESIRABLE    DIRECTIONS    FOR    FARM    POLICIES 

Sudden  changes  In  national  farm  policies 
and  programs  are  neither  possible  nor  neces- 
sary. But  some  gradual  changes  should  and 
will  be  made.  I  would  like  to  list  a  few  such 
changes  f c«"  consideration : 

1.  Commodity  programs  should  be  reduced. 
This  would  restrict  the  benefits  flowing  to 
the  larger  high-income  farmers,  including 
farming  corporations,  who  have  no  legitimate 
claim  to  such  public  aid.  It  would  also  re- 
duce the  burden  on  taxpayers  and  reduce 
costs  of  food  for  consumers. 

2.  Programs  dealing  with  riual  people — 
individuals,  families,  and  communities — 
should  be  increased.  Some  people  should  be 
helped  to  develop  more  profitable  farm  busi- 
nesses. Others  should  be  helped  to  obtain 
part-  or  ftill-time  nonfarm  employment. 
This  would  Include  helping  people  appraise 
their  economic  alternatives,  providing  gen- 
eral educational  opportunities  and  vocational 
training,  and  providing  wnployment  service. 
It  should  also  provide  some  financial  aid — 
loans  and  grants — to  help  individuals  and 
families  relocate  in  more  advantageous  areas. 

3.  Price  support  levels  should  be  gradually 
adjusted  downward  toward  international 
market  values.  This  has  been  done  for 
wheat — with  no  serious  consequences.  Re- 
ducing prices  to  or  near  world  market  values 
reduces  the  need  for  restrictions  on  inter- 
national trade,  gives  us  a  more  realistic  pic- 
ture of  the  value  of  our  products  and  permits 
more  efficient  use  of  our  resources. 
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4.  Price  supports  should  be  replaced  with 
direct  pajrments.  This  has  been  done  with 
wool,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Direct  payment  programs 
are  simpler  to  operate  and  provide  little  or 
no  interference  with  market  processes.  Fur- 
thermore, they  allow  clear  and  easy  deter- 
mination of  costs  of  any  program.  Finally, 
the  flow  of  benefits  to  producers  can  be  better 
controlled  with  direct  payments  than  with 
price  supports. 

5.  Payments  to  producers  in  connection 
with  commodity  programs  should  be  limited 
to  an  amount  that  would  be  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  the  income  on  a  typical  family 
farm.  Such  a  limitation  would  reduce  the 
burden  on  taxpayers  and  place  the  ordinary 
farm  family  in  a  stronger  competitive  posi- 
tion against  the  big-scale  farmers  and  farm- 
ing corporations. 

6.  The  acreage  under  land  diversion  pro- 
grams should  be  reduced  gradually.  The  aim 
should  be  to  reduce  costs  without  stimulat- 
ing a  sudden  Increase  in  the  acreage  planted 
to  major  field  crops. 

I  hope  that  the  above  comments  and  sug- 
gestions will  be  Interesting  and  useful  to 
someone.  If  anyone  would  like  to  have 
further  explanation  or  discussion  of  any 
topic  mentioned,  I  will  be  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  additional 
material. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  H.  SniERL, 
Extension      Economist,      Agricultural 
Marketing. 


Phil  Lee  Retires  From  the  North  Adams 
Transcript 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   SCASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain there  are  many  of  us  in  this  body 
who  have  had  occasion  to  coont  among 
our  blessings  the  many  outstanding 
newspapers  and  newspapermen  back 
home.  I  certainly  feel  the  debt  I  owe 
to  these  institutions  in  my  own  district 
in  Massachusetts,  not  only  for  the  thor- 
ough coverage  they  give  to  local  events 
which  provides  me  with  Invaluable  In- 
sights and  Information  about  my  con- 
stituents, but  for  the  return  flow  or  cover- 
age to  my  constituents  about  my  activi- 
ties here  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  occasions  to 
take  particular  cognizance  of  the  high 
order  of  journalism  exemplified  In  so 
many  of  the  fine  community  newspapers, 
both  large  and  small,  in  my  district.  It 
has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to  work 
with  the  men  and  women  who  are  the 
lifeblood  of  this  profession,  both  as  a  re- 
porter in  my  yovmger  days,  and  as  their 
Congressman  in  recent  years. 

It  is  therefore  especially  gratifying  to 
me  to  take  note  now  of  the  retirement  of 
one  of  the  foremost  practitioners  of  the 
craft  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts.  His  career  has  not 
only  been  long  and  fruitful,  but  has  been 
marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of  dedica- 
tion and  loyalty.  I  am  speaking  of  my 
good  friend  and  neighbor,  Philip  Lee,  of 
North  Adams. 

Philip  Lee  exemplifies  aQ  the  grand 


traditions  and  lofty  motivations  of  the 
journalism  profession.  Throughout  his 
long  career,  which  culminated  as  manag- 
ing editor  of  th^  North  Adams  Tran- 
script, he  has  set  a  standard  which  few 
who  will  follow  can  ever  match. 

Phil  Lee  retired  recently  after  48  years 
of  seirice  to  his  newspaper  and  to  his 
community.  His  devotion  to  both  over 
the  years  survived  the  siren  lure  of  more 
glamorous  jobs  in  more  glamorous  sur- 
roundings and  at  far  more  glamorous 
salaries.  His  skills  and  integrity  earned 
him  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him, 
both  his  professional  colleagues  and  his 
many  friends  and  neighbors  whom  he 
served  so  will  through  the  pages  of  the 
Transcript. 

Phil  was  born  in  North  Adams.  He 
grew  up  there  and  worked  all  of  his  life 
in  that  community — with  time  off  for 
military  service  in  two  World  Wars.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  making  his  town  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  And  I  know 
he  has  succeeded  mightily. 

He  brought  a  new  energy  and  a  new 
degree  of  editorial  leadership  to  his 
paper.  His  own  publisher,  Mr.  James 
Hardman,  credits  Phil  with  almost 
singlehandely  making  the  Transcript  one 
of  the  best  small  dailies  in  the  Ccxnmon- 
wealth.  He  developed  an  aggressive  style 
that  was  Infectious  and,  as  a  result  of 
his  tutelage.  Transcript  reporters  won 
five  separate  awards  for  journalism  In 
northeastern  contests  last  year  alone. 

Phil  knew  the  business  inside  and  out 
and  from  top  to  bottom  as  few  men  do 
these  days.  He  worked  out  of  virtually 
every  slot  and  covered  every  kind  ol 
story.  He  was  a  strict  gnunmarlan  and 
a  rigid  stylist — elements  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  a  news- 
paper's character  and  personality.  He 
leaves  a  wealthy  legacy  on  the  Transcript 
and,  I  think,  a  kind  of  challenge  to  those 
who  will  follow  him.  Whatever  comes 
next,  I  know  that  the  North  Adams  Tran- 
script and  this  Congressman  will  miss  the 
Wise  counsel  of  Philip  Lee. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
news  story  concemhig  Phil  Lee.  It  was 
published  in  the  Transcript  on  Saturday. 
July  17— Phil's  last  day  on  the  Job.  The 
story  was  written  by  Jim  Hardman,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Transcript,  and  attests  to 
PIill's  accomplishments  far  more  authori- 
tatively than  I  could: 

Philip  A.  Lee,  Teanschipt's  Managing  Editob, 

Retirss;  48-Yeab  Cakeek 

(By  James  A.  Hardman,  Jr.) 

Transcript  Managing  Editor  PhUlp  A.  Lee 
was  at  his  desk  this  morning — eis  on  every 
other  morning — long  before  his  sleepy- eyed 
reporters  started  straggling  In  for  work 
around  7  a.m. 

And  it  is  a  good  bet  that  he  wlU  still  be  at 
that  desk  ttils  afternoon  long  alter  the  rest 
of  his  staff  has  left  the  office,  its  day's  work 
done. 

But  when  he  does  send  the  last  piece  of 
carefully  edited  advance  news  copy  for  Mon- 
day's paper  to  the  printers  in  tlie  composing 
room,  he  will  be  ending  a  newspaper  career 
that  began  in  the  Transcript  office  48  years 
ago. 

For  tomorrow  PhU  Lee — always  a  stlcltler 
for  style,  he  would  strike  out  the  PhU  and 
substitute  a  Mr.  if  he  were  editing  this 
story — wiU  begin  a  2  weeks'  vacation  and  his 
retirement  wUl  be  effective  when  it  ends 
August  1. 


joined    staff,    1B17 


He  joined  the  Transcript  staff  as  a  cub  re- 
porter following  his  graduation  from  Drury 
High  School  in  1917,  and  his  service  to  the 
paper — and  its  readers — has  been  continuous 
except  for  leaves  of  absence  for  military  serv- 
ice during  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

In  that  period  he  has  reported  or  directed 
the  coverage  of  virtually  every  news  event, 
important  or  routine,  that  has  occvirred  in 
nothern  Berkshire  County,  ranging  from 
club  meetings  and  personal  paragraphs  to 
murders,  fioods,  fires,  and  election  contests. 
And  during  that  time  he  has  worked  at  one 
time  or  another  at  virtually  every  news  de- 
I>artment  Job.  including  coverage  of  all  city 
news  beats,  2V2  years  as  Adams  reporter, 
stints  in  Williamstown  and  Shelbume  Palls 
and  finally  15  years  as  city  haU  reporter, 
covering  all  branches  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. Also,  before  he  took  on  the  full 
responsibUlty  for  the  paper's  news  content 
when  he  became  managing  editor  in  1939,  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  edlt(xlal 
column. 

Over  the  years.  Phil  Lee  has  won  recogni- 
tion in  New  England  newspi4>er  circles  as  a 
newspaperman  of  dedication  and  outstand- 
ing ability.  He  has  had  c^portunlties  to 
transfer  his  talents  to  larger  fields,  but  has 
preferred  to  continue  to  work  In  the  city  of 
his  birth,  and  on  the  newsp<^>er  where  he 
learned  his  business.  As  managing  editor 
he  has  broken  In  numerous  young  and  be- 
ginning reporters  and  there  are  men  today 
who  have  won  success  in  Joumallan  and 
allied  fields  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  who  wUl  teil  you  that  the 
training  they  received  under  blm  oontributed 
in  no  small  way  to  their  succees. 

PhU  Lee's  outstanding  characteristics,  as 
viewed  by  those  who  work  with  him,  are  ded- 
ication to  the  craft  of  newspapering,  a  com- 
plete loyalty  to  the  Transcript  and  the  read- 
ers "tt  serves,  a  perfectionism  in  regard  to 
complete  and  accurate  news  coverage,  and  a 
deep  respect  for  the  English  language  and  its 
proper  usage. 

army  service 

He  twice  interrupted  his  newspaper  career 
for  service  In  the  Army.  In  September  1918, 
he  enlisted  and  was  accepted  for  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  Battalion  at  Williams 
CoUege.  In  1924  he  was  givm  a  direct  com- 
mission as  a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Corps  of  the  Army  Reserve 
and  held  the  appointment  for  10  years. 
After  Pearl  Harb<»-  he  again  volunteeted  his 
services  and  in  October  1942,  was  oocnmls- 
sioned  a  first  lieutenant  and  called  to  active 
duty.  When  he  was  released  In  April  1946, 
he  held  the  rank  of  major.  He  accepted  an 
appointment  In  the  Army  Reeerres  alt  that 
time  and  continued  imtll  he  was  r^aced  on 
the  retired  list  at  his  own  request  in  1955 
with  the  rank  of  Ueu tenant  colonel. 

He  Is  a  member  and  former  director  of 
the  North  Adams  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  member  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associa- 
tion. 

He  and  Mrs.  Lee.  the  former  Edith  M.  Greer 
of  this  city,  who  reside  at  41  Marion  Avenue, 
have  no  specific  plans  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol-- 
lowing  editorial  from  the  July  21  edition 
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of  the  ^  ew 
sense  to 
suggest!  m 


gress  ca  i 


York  Times  makes  common - 
me.    "nie  time  to  act  on  their 
Is  now.    Perhaps  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
help  in  this.    I  hope  so. 

doNGKESS   N'Ea>S    A    VACATION 

Congre  >s  Is  beginning  to  show  the  usual 
symptom  >.  Tempers  are  growing  a  bit  short. 
Speculatl  an  about  "when  well  get  out  of 
here"  Is  1  he  staple  of  daily  small  talk.  The 
rises  to  postpone  all  but  the  most 
This  syndrome  Is  Indicative  of 
summer  ailment,  adjourn- 
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h%hly  contagious  and  makes  its  suf- 

mildly  uncomfortable,  but  it  is 

iliuch  good  legislation.     The  remedy 

rhich    any    doctor    would    imme- 

^rescrlbe    but    which    Congressmen 

reluctant  to  accept. 

should  take  a  regular  6-week  va- 

July  31  to  approximately  Sep- 

This  would  enable  Members  to 

when  Its  weather  is  hot- 

ivould  also  permit  those  who  have 

o  take  f  amUy  vacations  while  school 


f  I  xn 
IS. 
Wa  ihington 


has  long  since  passed  w^hen  serv- 
Hoiise  and  Senate  was  a  part-time 
The    Members    recognize    this 
since  they  frequently  stay  in  ses- 
the  year.     Yet  the  annual 
adjournment  persists.     It  is  an  out- 
It  creates  a  specious  drama  and  a 
The  time  to  abandon  it 


thrc  ughout 


pay  :hoIogy. 


Congrehs  ought  to  take  a  proper  summer 
vacation  and,  shortly  after  Labor  Day.  go 
back  to    urork  like  everyone  else. 


Faith  With  the  Retired  Military 
Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOt.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday.  July  21. 1965 


Mr 

tion  of 


(iUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reten- 
luallfled  military  personnel  has 
become  i  source  of  great  concern,  partic- 
ularly t^  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Committee.  One  of  the  most 
Importaiit  factors  Involved  is  keeping 
faith  with  the  retired  military  man. 

For  tills  reason  I  feel  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing r  ^marks  made  by  Robert  W.  Nolan 
of  the  F  eet  Reserve  Association: 
Stateme:  rr  or  Robert  W.  Nolan.  Editoh.of 
Naval  Aitairs  Magazine,  Flext  Reserve 
Associ  ltion.    Before    the    Cabinet    Com- 


MTTEE 
TEMS 


3N  Fedep..\l  Staff  RETiREr.iENT  Sys- 


Mr.  Ctairman.  my  name  is  Robert  W. 
Nolan.  :  am  the  editor  of  Naval  Affairs 
magazin* ,  the  magazine  for  career  enlisted 
men  of  the  U.S.  Na^-y  and  Marine  Corps 
which  is  the  voice  of  the  Fleet  Re^rve  As- 
sociation The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is 
an  orgar  ization  of  more  than  63,000  career 
enlisted  personnel,  active  duty  and  retired, 
of  the  I  .S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  N  ivy  and  Marine  Corps,  have  a  com- 
ponent T  nlque  from  the  other  armed  serv- 
ices in  t  lat  when  a  career  man  retires  w^ith 
less  thai  30  years  of  active  duty  service  he 
does  not  actually  retire  but  is  transferred  to 
the  Flee  ;  Reserve  or  the  Fleet  Marine  Re- 
serve set  ment  erf  the  Navy  ch-  Marine  Corps 
•Ad  Is  14  a  retainer  status  subject  to  recaU 


to  active  duty  within  a  24-hour  period.  He 
remains  in  this  segment  until  he  has  com- 
pleted 30  years  of  service  when  he  is  placed 
on  the  retired  rolls.  Our  association  takes 
its  name  from  this  segment  of  our  naval 
forces.  I  explain  this  to  clarify  our  status 
and  enable  you  to  understand  the  salient 
points  of  o\ir  testimony. 

We  feel  that  this  distinguished  committee, 
in  reviewing  Federal  staff  retirement  systems, 
should  be  apprised  of  the  career  enlisted 
men's  viewpoints  on  three  prime  areas  con- 
cerning military  retirement.  They  are  (1) 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  keep 
faith  with  the  military  retirees,  (2)  the  policy 
of  20-year  retirement  for  military  personnel, 
and  (3)  the  fallacy  of  the  high  cost  of  mili- 
tary retirement.  Allow  me  to  discuss  each  of 
these  briefly. 

KEEIPING  FAITH  WITH  RETTIREES 

The  career  enlisted  man  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  trend  in  the  Federal 
Government  today  of  executing  a  breach 
of  contract  in  Its  dealings  with  the  military 
retiree.  The  first  such  breach  of  contract 
was  in  1958  with  the  abolition  of  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  basing  military  retired 
pay  on  current  active  duty  pay  scales.  In 
that  year  Public  Law  422  granted  active  duty 
personnel  of  our  Armed  Forces  an  average 
10-p>ercent  raise  in  compensation.  The  re- 
tirees' pay  was  not  computed  on  the  new  pay 
scales  but  rather  an  £icross-the-board  6-per- 
cent increase  was  given  to  them.  In  1963, 
Public  Law  132  completely  abolished  the 
original  concept  by  placing  military  retirees' 
pay  on  a  periodic  cost-of-living  increase  based 
on  a  cvunulatlve  3-percent  rise  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  This  Issue  was  hotly 
debated  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  time  and  the  House  Members  voted 
in  favor  of  recomputation  of  retired  pay  by 
a  large  majority.  The  Members  ot  the  Sen- 
ate eliminated  this  provision  of  the  bill  and 
it  was  stricken  completely  during  the  con- 
ference committee  of  the  two  bodies.  A 
feeble  effort  to  compensate  for  this  loss  was 
made  by  the  granting  of  a  5-percent  increase 
in  retired  pay.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
a  Department  of  Defense  study  showed  a  26- 
percent  dlsi>arity  between  military  pay  and 
the  pay  of  other  Federal  employees  had  oc- 
curred between  1952  and  1963. 

The  loss  of  this  historic  principle  has  cost 
the  retiree  a  12-percent  loss  in  retired  pay 
since  1963,  and  cost  him  all  hope  of  Joining 
in  the  damatic  rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  past  few  years.  To  this  12-percent 
loss  we  must  add  the  increase  of  the  pend- 
ing military  compensation  legislation  plus 
all  that  come  after. 

In  summary,  this  treatment  is  riot  in  keep- 
ing with  the  moral  agreements  understood 
by  each  retiree  at  the  times  of  his  reenlist- 
ment. 

This  new  philosophy  and  practice  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay  has  resulted  in  six  different 
categories  of  retired  pay.  This  inequitable 
state  will  grow  even  worpe  because  each  time 
a  new  military  pay  law  is  enacted,  it  will 
establish  another  pay  category  for  future 
retirees. 

The  second  precedent  that  has  been  shat- 
tered, again  breaking  faith  with  the  Nation's 
dedicated  military,  is  the  curtailment  of 
medical  care  In  retirement  for  the  retiree 
and  his  dependents.  This  is  a  most  flagrant 
breach  of  contract  inasmuch  as  personnel  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  paid  into  a 
Government-administered  hospital  fund  a 
monthly  sum  of  20  cents  for  a  period  of  144 
years.  This  fund  was  abolished  in  1943  and 
these  personnel  were  given  care  the  same  as 
the  other  services.  In  1956,  the  Congress 
provided  for  this  care  to  continue  by  placing 
a  statutory  provision  in  Public  Law  569,  the 
Dependent's  Medical  Care  Act.  In  1961  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  for  that  year,  directed  the 
Department  of  Defense  not  to  program  space 


for  retired  bed  needs  In  new  military  hos- 
pitals. No  retiree  beds  have  been  provided 
since  that  date. 

Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committees  held  com- 
prehensive investigations  on  this  subject. 
The  House  subcommittee  hearings  included, 
in  a  detailed  report  (1)  that  10  peiicent  of 
beds  programed  in  new  military  hospitals 
should  be  for  retirees;  (2)  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  promptly  submit  to  Con- 
gress legislation  to  resolve  the  military  health 
care  problem  and  (3)  that  such  legislation 
be  considered  promptly  by  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Defense  study  con- 
cluded, "that  there  Is  a  strong  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  medical  care  by  some  means 
for  the  retired  military  population,  includ- 
ing dependents".  * 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  recent  hear- 
ings before  Congress  stated  that  a  firm  pol- 
icy on  this  problem  must  be  established. 
Everyone  agrees  this  injustice  must  be  cor- 
rected but  4  years  later,  the  problem  still 
exists. 

These  two  problems  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  military  retiree.  He  wonders 
why  his  Government  has  broken  faith  with 
him  after  he  has  kept  his  part  of  bargain. 
This  poses  a  most  serious  morale  problem  to 
the  servicemen  still  on  active  duty.  He  is 
heslta.nt  to  choose  a  military  career  when  he 
sees  this  shocking  proof  of  breach  of  contract 
with  those  already  retired. 

THE   POLICY   OF  20-YEAR  RETIREMENT 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  early 
retirement  In  the  military  Is  a  byproduct  of 
the  system  designed  to  build  a  young,  combat 
ready  active  force.  Some  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  military  system  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  early  retirement  Is  merely  a  nice 
fringe  benefit  available  if  a  man  wants  it. 
Actually,  early  retirement  was  instituted  for 
the  Government's  benefit,  not  the  Individ- 
uals. The  military  retirement  laws  have  al- 
ways been  used  primarily  as  a  tool  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  active  duty  force.  Tliis 
has  resulted  in  relatively  early  retirements. 
Tills  philosophy  Is  not  new;  war  has  always 
been  a  young  man's  game. 

Twenty  year  retirement  Is  absolutely  the 
very  best  retention  tool.  The  services  high- 
est reenlistment  rates  start  at  the  8-  ta  10- 
year  period.  This  is  because  the  service- 
man can  look  forward  to  a  not  too  distant 
retirement.  In  last  month's  hearings  on 
military  pay  legislation  the  Department  of 
Defense  witnesses,  to  a  man,  testified  that 
If  It  were  not  for  the  draft  law  we  could  not 
Induce  a  young  American  to  voluntarily  en- 
list for  a  period  beyond  his  period  of  obli- 
gated service.  Mr.  McNamara  stated  that  it 
would  cost  from  $4  to  $5  billloH^  dollars  to 
abolish  the  draft.  We  are  confident  that 
you  could  not  induce  these  young  men  to 
make  a  career  of  the  military  service  if  you 
Increase  the  retirement  provisions.  We  admit 
that  It  would  appear  money  could  be  saved 
If  the  retirement  eligibility  was  increased. 
But  this  savings  would  be  offset  by  the  bil- 
lions spent  on  the  retraining  of  personnel 
costs  and  added  benefits  to  induce  men  to 
make  the  military  their  career.  All  enlisted 
retired  men  agree  that  the  20-year  retire- 
ment was  the  big  factor  in  their  decision  to 
stay. 

The  cost  of  retiring  Is  increasing,  we  admit. 
But  the  cost  of  foreign  aid,  overall  defense 
and  every  other  Government  operation  has 
Increased  proportionately  since  World  War 
11.  The  present  cost  rise  will  taper  off  by  1975 
when  the  peak  of  World  War  II  retirees  will 
have  been  reached.  The  price  of  military  re- 
tirement is  but  another  portion  of  the  cost 
of  keeping  ourselves  and  the  free  world  free. 
It  Is,  like  veterans  benefits,  part  of  the  cost 
of  war — the  cold  war  as  well  as  the  past  hot 
ones. 

Please  remember,  that  the  Navy  is  In  a 
unique  position.    Naval  service  is  far  more 
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rigorous  and  demanding  of  Its  personnel. 
Admiral  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, in  testifying  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  month,  said  that 
78  1  percent  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  to- 
day are  married.  He  added,  "In  the  past  4 
years,  our  fleets  have  averaged  in  excess  of 
60  percent   of   their  time  away  from  home 

port."  ^  ^ 

A  married  man  might  be  induced  to  serve 
20  vears  in  the  Navy  knowing  he  can 
then  retire.  I  doubt  if  he  would  stay  for  25 
or  30  years.  Early  retirement  Is  not  new  to 
the  Navy.  It  has  had  a  20-year  retirement 
plan  since  prior  to  World  War  I  whereas  the 
Army  gained  Its  20-year  retirement  just  prior 
to  World  War  II.  The  sailor  of  today  spends 
far  more  time  away  from  his  family  than  did 
the  active  duty  sailor  who  served  between 
the  two  World  Wars. 

THE    F.^L1.ACY    OF   THE    HIGH    COST    OF   MILITARY 
RETIREMENT 

It  IS  assumed  by  many  that  the  mlllUry 
man  receives  higher  retired  pay  than  that  of 
the    civil    servant.      The    comparisons    vary 
slightly,  of  course,  but  almost  In  each  case 
the  above   Is  not  true.     The  big  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  that  the  military 
reth-ee  does  not  have  the  survivors'  benefits 
for  his  beneficiaries  whereas  the  civil  serv- 
ant's widow  receives  approximately  55  percent 
of  his  annuity  In  the  event  of  his  demise. 
Unless   the  serviceman  elects  to  participate 
in  the  retired  serviceman's  family  protection 
plan,  at  substantial  expense  to  hUnself.  his 
widow  receives  nothing  from  his  retirement. 
The  military  man  has  no  equity  In  his  retire- 
ment.   If  he  chooses  to  leave  the  service  be- 
fore retirement  he  cannot  receive  an  equita- 
ble portion  of  the  reth-ement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment supposedly  has  built  up  for  hun. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  contributed 
to  this  retirement  by  working  for  substandard 
wages   all   through   his   career.     If  the  cwU 
servant  leaves  his  employment  at  any  time 
he  can  withdraw  his  retirement.    If  the  inili- 
tary  man  retires  and  within  a  short  period  of 
time  dies,  for  example  in  an  auto  accident, 
his  retirement  compensation  stops. 

The  military  retirement  system  does  not 
cost  more  than  the  civil  service  system. 
Government  liability  to  both  is  about  the 
same,  approximately  $60  bUUon.  Including 
funded  and  unfunded  portions.  Also,  the 
military  system  doesn't  cost  more  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  individuals  Involved.  The 
civil  service  system  does  not  cost  less  because 
the  employee  contributes  to  his  retirement. 
Within  3  years  after  his  retirement,  the  civil 
servant  has  received  back  every  cent  that  he 
has  paid  into  the  retirement  fund.  We 
maintain  that  military  retired  pay  is 
"earned"  pay  and  that  the  servlcem&n  does 
contribute  to  his  retired  pay  because  the 
Government  considers  retired  pay,  and  Its 
costs,  In  establishing  active  duty  pay  scales. 
Military  retired  costs  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  is  less  now 
than  It  was  in  the  thirties  and  forties.  It 
is  true  missiles  have  increased  weapons  costs 
enormously.  But  as  a  percentage  of  the 
fringe  benefits  costs,  retired  pay  cost  is  ac- 
tually below  what  It  was  in  1937.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  increasing  at  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  percentage  point  each  year. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is  a 
lesson  in  the  personnel  actions  of  the  last 
decade  that  should  not  be  lost  on  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment: the  changing  of  benefits  for  person- 
nel— even  at  times  when  done  as  attempts  at 
improvement — can  often  have  as  adverse  an 
effect  on  morale  as  the  loss  of  them.  What 
the  serviceman,  active  duty  and  retired, 
wants  is  not  just  to  receive  his  just  due,  but 
to  be  assured  that  he  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive It. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  allow- 
ing me  ^o  present  the  enlisted  man's  view. 
It  has  been  a  prlvUege  tor  me  to  appear. 


especially  so,  as  I  know  you  will  give  ova 
viewpoints  carefiU  consideration. 
Thank  you. 


Egypt  in  Decline 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m — 
No.  66,  summer  1965 — ^published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
III,  Inc.,  50  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.,  contains  an  illuminating  study  of 
the  political  and  economic  crises  which 
are  plagaiing  the  Nasser  regime.     For 
years,  the  American  people  have  been 
told  that  Nasser  and  what  he  stands  for 
represent  the  "wave  of  the  future"  in  the 
Middle  East.    It  was  because  of  this  as- 
sumption that  some  of  our  policymakers 
have  persistently  stressed  the  importance 
of  U.S.  aid  to   Egypt   as  a  means  of 
strengthening  ties  with  a  "sure  winner." 
Recent  developments  show  that  the  as- 
sumption is  based  on  myth  and  that  in 
reality  the  Nasser  regime  Is  in  the  midst 
of    grave    difficulties.     Moreover,   it   is 
American  aid  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
continues  to  shore  up  this  bankrupt  re- 
gime.   I  think  that  all  American  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
and  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  article  "Egypt  in  Decline": 
Egypt  in  Declink 
It  is  assumed  In  some  leading  circles  in 
Washington  that  by  virtue  of  her  internal 
coherence,  historic  role  and  strength  of  lead- 
ership, Egypt  exercises  an  unchallenged  In- 
fluence among  the  states  of  the  Middle  East, 
It  is  on  that  assumption  that  U.S.  poUcy  con- 
tinues to  tread  lightly  in  Its  dealings  with 
Cairo.      Whatever    truth    one    might    have 
found  m  this  concept  In  the  past,  the  situa- 
tion  In  the  Middle  East  has  been  rapidly 
changing. although   this  has  not  been  re- 
flected   In    State   Department   policy.     The 
decline  in  Egypt's  preeminence  among  the 
Arab  States  is  now  dramatically  revealed  by 
the   economic  malaise  which  has  not  only 
affected  domestic  affairs  but  has  also  gravely 
undermined  her  position  vis-a-vls  other  Arab 
States. 

ECONOMIC     FACTORS 

There  are  a  number  of  basic  economic 
facts  which  dramatically  delineate  the  de- 
clining fortunes  of  the  Eg3T>tlan  econMny. 
Some  of  these  were  revealed  In  a  recent 
analysis  of  economic  developments  In  the 
Middle  East  by  Oded  Remba,  an  expert  on 
Middle  East  economics.  (See  "Special  Sur- 
vey," published  by  Near  East  Report,  March 
1965) .  Of  18  countries  In  the  Near  East  and 
north  Africa,  Egypt  ranks  fourth  from  the 
bottom  In  terms  of  per  capita  income.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Remba,  the  per  capita  Income 
In  Egypt  Is  $123  on  an  annual  basis.  Though 
there  has  been  a  small  percentage  increase 
in  the  real  annual  per  capita  Income  since 
1952,  It  is  still  below  the  average  for  the 
whole  area.  Moreover,  in  comparison  with 
the  Egypt  of  1913,  the  average  Egyptian  is 
worse  off  today — this  In  spite  of  the  gran- 
diose projects  and  reforms  which  the  Cairo 
government  continues  to  trumpet. 


It  is  true  that  there  have  been  certain  re- 
forms, particularly  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  land.  But  as  we  pointed  out 
Ln  the  No.  65  Issue  of  Prevent  World  War  ni 
("Nasserlsm  Without  niuslora,"  p.  17),  land 
reforms  have  only  brought  a  superficial 
change  in  the  conditions  of  the  Egjrptian 
peasants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority 
of  farm  workers  who  have  no  land  whatso- 
ever, are  relatively  worse  off  today  because  ot 
soaring  prices  and  rising  unemployment.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  few  thousand  big  land- 
lords have  been  deprived  of  their  vast  estates. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  the  productivity 
of  millions  of  subsistence  farmers  has  not 
improved. 

On  the  surface,  the  situation  of  the  urban 
workers  has  somewhat  progressed  but,  here 
again,  the  gap  between  the  few  and  the  many 
has  hardly  narrowed.  In  our  previous  refer- 
ences to  this  situation,  we  indicated  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  tlie  Egyptian 
population  has  truly  benefited  from.  Nasser's 
much  advertised  "socialism."  According  to 
Mr.  Remba,  the  total  of  this  group  whose 
core  Is  the  government  bureaucrats  and  army 
officers,  lies  "between  113,000  and  500,000  de- 
pending upon  how  broadly  It  is  defined." 
When  one  compares  these  fi.gure6  with  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptian  population  has  In- 
creased to  28  million  souls,  then  one  can 
appreciate  the  anemic  Impact  of  Egyptian 
reforms. 


PROMISE  VERSUS  PERFORMANCE 

The  significance  of  the  lag  between  promise 
and  performance  becomes  all  the  more  ap- 
palling when  It  Is  seen  that  Egypt  officially 
spends  7  percent  of  Its  gross  national  fKtxluct 
on  defense  where  England,  with  far  greater 
resources,  spends  only  6.5  percent.  Actually, 
no  one  knows  how  much  the  Egyptians  spend 
for  military  purposes  since  the  Nasser  gov- 
ernment conceals  part  of  these  expenditures 
in  other  budgetary  items,  such  as  "economic 
development." 

The  crushing  burdens  of  military  expendi- 
tures, the  rising  costs  of  maintaining  Nas- 
ser's bureaucratic  machine,  and  all  sorts  of 
prestige  projects  to  which  dictatorships  by 
their  very  nature  must  resort  as  part  of  the 
pubUc  reltaions  effort,  have  worked  havoc 
with  the  Egyptian  econc«ny.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Egyptian  masses  must  bear  the  brunt. 
Already  in  December  of  last  year,  reports 
from  Cairo  refer  to  the  flourishing  black 
markets  in  food.  A  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Times  (Dec.  9.  1964)  noted  that  food 
prices  In  Egypt  had  Increased  by  20  percent 
over  the  last  3  years.  This  in  itself  stimu- 
lates black-markectering  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  increases  food  shortages.  The  Times 
noted  that  grumbling  among  the  Egyptian 
masses  had  become  more  open  and  wide- 
spread. In  this  connection,  the  Times  re- 
ferred to  a  newspaper  cartoon  showing  a 
housewife  at  the  end  of  a  food  line  qxilpping 
to  a  friend:  "It  is  a  good  thing  this  is  a 
long  line.  Maybe  the  prices  will  go  down  by 
the  time  we  reach  the  end." 

The  black  market  has  extended  into  aU 
sectors  of  the  Egyptian  economy,  and  shcx-t- 
ages,  according  to  a  report  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (Dec.  11,  1964),  have 
been  accentuated  by  "mismanagement  and 
corruption."  In  this  growing  corruption,  the 
military  brass  seems  to  be  playing  a  promi- 
nent role.  Tills  has  become  so  blatant,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reported,  that  even 
a  Cairo  Deputy  to  the  "National  Assembly" 
had  publicly  wondered  about  the  army's 
so-called  nonmilltary  duties.  The  pervasive 
influence  of  the  military  has  reached  the 
point,  according  to  this  Egyptian,  where, 
even  when  telephone  communications  in 
Cairo  are  disrupted.  It  is  the  army  which 
imdertakes  the  repair  work.  This  same 
Deputy  crltclzed  the  fact  that  high  ranking 
officers  were  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
companies.  "The  army,"  he  said,  "should 
interfere  only  to  protect  the  republic."     It 
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Indeed,  that  such  criticisms  should 
public,  particularly  when  they  are 
toward  Nasser's  military  setup, 
the  fact  that  it  did  come  to  the 

ciust  in  Itself  indicate  how  profound 
has   eaten  away   at  the   Egyptian 
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3|ear.    Eg3rpt's    balance-of-payments 

lounted  to  $300  million.    Her  gold 

have  rapidly  dwindled.     It  is  also 

rut  that  Egypt's  short-term  debts, 

which  are  due  in  less  than  a 

"estimated  by  some  at  $225  mil- 

by  others  at  $600  million"    (New 

Jan.  15,  1965). 

by  Omer  Anderson  (NANA,  Feb. 

disclosed  that  Cairo  was  now  in- 

d  that  the  bills  were  piling  up 

's  reserves  in  gold  and  foreign 

were  virtually  exhausted.     In  this 

Mr.  Anderson  wrote  that  about 

have  had  to  close  down  for  lack 

exchange  to  buy  raw  materials  and 

He  quoted  the-  statement  of  a 

diplomat  as  saying,  "Nasser  has  got 

overextended.    He  is  trying  to 

missiles  and  at  the  same  time  ' 

he  la  trying  to  fight  a  war  in 

knd  In  addition  to  all   this,  he  is 

build  the  Aswan  High  Dam  and  to 

a  lot  of  other  exi>ensive  in* 

tion    projects.      Nasser    simply    is 

himself  broke." 

compelled  the  Egyptians  to  close 

exchanges  In  Cairo  and  Alexandria 

days  last  January.    The  confidence 

in  government  guaranteed  issues 

number  of  enterprises  Including 

ceramics,  and  porcelian  prod- 

?lsibly  shaken.    The  London  Times' 

editor,   conunenting   on    this    un- 

wrote:  "Egypt's  financial  posl- 

Unown   to  be   precarious"    (Jan.   5, 
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ARAB    REACTION 


Egyptian  ship  of  state   begins  to 

li  mimierable  signs  appear  that  some 

pai  sengers  are  prep)aring  to  leave  the 

s]  Lip.    This  is  first  of  all  reflected  in 

reasartion  of  Independent  thinking  on 

>f  a  number  of  Arab  leaders  who 

here  »fore  avoided  any  head-on  clashes 

Nasi  er.     For  example,  Tunisia's  Presl- 

Bou  "gulba  has  blimtly  challenged  the 

pqllcy  which  Is  based  on   the  pur- 

poUtlcal    objectives   by    military 

Is  true  that  In  some  Arab  quarters 

an  outcry  over  Bourgulba's   call 

peocpful  solution  of  diffM-ences  between 

some  of  her  Arab  neighbors.    But 

denunciations  hurled  at  President  Bour- 

caibe,   as  was   to  be  expected,   from 

the   first    place   ^nd    from    those 

tfhlch  are  virtual  satellites  of  the 

go  remment. 


(verall  basis,  however,  one  can  say 

la's  views  reflected  the  growing 

with  the  bullying,  strong- 

itlc  tactics  of  Nasser.    In  an 

with    the    French    newspap>€r    Le 

(April    1965),   Boxu-guiba   said    that 

liiust   prevail   over  sentiments   and 

a  search  for  a  solution  of  the 

between  Israel   and  neighboring 

"We  must  take  into  considera- 

worlds,  have  a  humane  sense 

^sentiments  and  hatred  supplant 

^hlle  Bourguiba  appeals  to  reason 

Nasser  persists  in  his  policy  of 

y.     (See  New  York  "nmes.  June  1, 
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CRUMBLING    tJNrTY 

la's  challenge  is  a  major  thrust  at 

Nasser  has  so  assiduously  tried 

i  round  the  Arab  States.    However, 

other  fissures  in  this  wall.     The 

Government,  Iran,  Ethiopia, 

Arab  States  are  beginning  to  op- 

T'B  Diktat.     This  was  made  clear 

recent  conflict  between  Cairo  and 

relations  with  Israel.    Try  as  he 
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did  to  stampede  the  Arabs  Into  a  unified 
front,  Nasser's  efforts  fell  wide  of  the  mark 
when  such  states  as  Morocco,  Libya,  and  Tu- 
nisia refused  to  carry  out  Nasser's  wishes. 
What  is  more  significant  Is  the  fact  that  even 
in  those  coiuitries  which  are  closely  tied  to 
Nasser,  there  is  also  a  growing  disillusion- 
ment, partially  motivated  by  fear  and  by  the 
conviction  that  Egypt's  ambitions  are  far 
greater  than  her  pocketbook. 

Last  December,  for  example,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Iraq  and  Egypt  had  prepared 
plans  that  would  lead  both  countries  into 
full  political  union  before  the  end  of  1966. 
President  Arif,  of  Iraq,  was  so  anxious  to  gain 
such  support  from  Nasser  since  his  seizure 
of  power  was  engineered  by  the  Nasserites 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  hardly  regarded  as  a 
hero  by  the  Iraqi  masses.  Therefore,  the 
Iraqi  President  regrads  these  unity  plans  as 
a  plan  of  bolstering  his  own  position.  Now, 
reports  Indicate  that  this  imity  plan  ex- 
cludes an  economic  tieup.  After  all,  Iraq 
has  precious  oil  resoiirces  which  the  Egyp- 
tians lack,  and  no  matter  how  loyal  Arif  may 
be  to  his  master  in  Cairo,  he  does  not  dare  to 
mortgage  the  oil,  for  he  knows  that  the  op- 
position to  his  rule  is  profound,  Just  as  that 
same  opposition  bitterly  opposes  union  with 
Egypt. 

In  a  revealing  article  on  this  matter,  the 
London  Financial  Times  (February  25,  1965) 
reported  that  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  Iraqi 
military  brass  there  is  profound  division  "on 
how  fast,  or  how  far,  the  union  with  Egypt 
should  go."  Obvlotisly.  they  know  full  well 
that  Egypt  has  little  to  offer  Iraq  in  the  way 
of  profitable  projects.  The  total  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  last  year  amounted 
to  a  mere  £2  million  "and  recent  increases 
in  it  have  been  due  to  a  political  decision  by 
both  parties  to  pay  uneconomic  prices  for 
each  others  expwrts  in  some  cases."  Thus, 
there  is  an  unmistakable  hesitancy  in  Iraq  to 
accept  the  embraces  of  Nasser  for  there  is  a 
widespread  realization  that  the  bankrupt 
Egyptian  economy  requires  huge  injections  of 
gold  to  stay  afloat.  It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least,  whether  the  Iraqi  masses  are  prepared 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  similar  union  was  set 
up  between  Eg3rpt  and  Syria  but  the  Syrians 
subsequently  found  out  that  the  love  affair 
with  Egypt  did  far  more  harm  than  good. 
The  Syrian  economy  seems  to  be  on  the  up- 
grade today  and  is  unburdened  by  the  grasp- 
ing ways  of  Cairo.  True.  Nasser  has  not  given 
up  the  hope  that  some  day  he  might  regain 
what  he  lost  in  Syria,  but  as  long  as  Syria's 
prosperity  continues,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Syrian  people  in  any  large  numbers  will  al- 
low themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  Nasser's 
enticements. 

A    GOLDEN    OASIS 

In  the  crisis  that  Nasser  faces,  there  has 
been  one  bright  spot.  This  pertains  to  the 
enormous  siuns  of  money  that  the  small  state 
of  Kuwait  has  turned  over  to  Nasser. 
Kuwait's  wealth  derives  from  her  great  oil 
resom-ces  which  bring  that  little  state  an 
annual  revenue  of  at  least  $600  million. 
Kuwait  has  been  called  Nasser's  golden  nug- 
get. The  so-called  Kuwait  Fund  for  Arab 
Economic  Development  granted  Egypt  a  loan 
of  over  $27  million.  However,  the  Kuwait 
Government  itself  gave  Egypt  another  loan 
(Interest  free)  of  another  $70  million.  On 
February  24,  1965,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  Kuwait,  the  "rich  uncle'"  of  the 
Arab  world,  "has  helped  bail  Ghamal  Abdel 
Nasser  out  of  financial  difficulties  by  provid- 
ing him  with  $98  million  in  badly  needed 
hard  currency."  This  deal  which  is  actually 
an  outright  cash  grant,  has  been  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  without  any  an- 
nouncement In  the  Egyptian  press.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Times,  observes  were  puzzled  why 
Kuwait  and  Egypt  "were  so  anxious  to  keep 
their  transaction  private." 

Even  though  Nasser  has  been  receiving 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  from  Kuwait,  he 


cannot  be  sure  that  this  golden  flow  will 
continue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
already  Indications  that  Kuwait  is  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  it  is  pouring  Its  gold  into 
a  bottomless  pit.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  Kuwait  authorities  will  finally  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  put  an  end  to  this  blackmail 
racket.  Nasser  Is  by  no  means  oblivious  to 
Kuwait's  reluctance  to  keep  him  solvent  with 
blank  checks.  Thus,  the  New  York  Times 
(Jan.  15,  1965)  reported  that  "if  Kuwait 
should  become  recalcitrant.  President  Nasser, 
goaded  by  economic  dlfflcultles,  might  com- 
bine with  Iraq  to  try  to  take  over  Kuwait" 
As  matters  now  stand,  it  Is  far  more  con- 
venient for  Nasser  to  allow  Kuwait  to  hand 
over  these  millions  voluntarily.  Neverthe- 
less, the  example  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Tunisia, 
and  Morocco  may  finally  move  the  Kuwaiti 
to  put  an  end  to  this  extortion  game. 

THE    UFCBELT 

Ironically,  while  Nasser  is  desperately  try- 
ing to  hang  on  to  his  position  as  leader  of 
the  Arab  world,  and  while  he  finds  that 
position  being  steadily  xmdermlned  by  a  com- 
bination of  domestic  crises  and  a  growing 
opposition  to  his  leadership  In  the  Middle 
East,  our  State  Department  persists  in  treat- 
ing him  as  though  he  were  still  the  wave 
of  the  future.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  Nasser's 
economy  and  his  military  aggressions  abroad 
could  not  be  maintained  without  the  tre- 
mendotis  economic  support  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  Egypt's  food  imports 
Jumped  by  46  percent  between  1962  and 
1963.  That  deficit  has  been  largely  met  by 
American  wheat  shipments.  The  London 
Financial  Times  (Jan.  11,  1965)  wrote  edi- 
torially that  the  United  States  could  make 
It  quite  difficult  for  Nasser  "because  over 
half  the  country's  cereal  needs  have  been 
supplied  by  American  Imports  in  recent 
years." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  since  1952. 
American  aid  to  Egypt  totals  $1,200  million. 
A  few  months  ago,  Nasser  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  that  aid  by  publicly  telling 
Americans  in  the  presence  of  a  top  Moscow 
commissar,  that  the  United  States  could 
Jump  in  the  river  with  its  aid.  But  somehow 
our  State  Department  is  always  ready  to' find 
an  excuse  for  these  outbursts.  Alreadv. 
PhiUips  Talbot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  has  had  long  talks 
with  Nasser  and  other  Egyptian  officials  who 
are  requesting  $500  million  worth  of  Ameri- 
can foodstuffs  for  the  next  3  years.  To  un- 
derline the  Importance  of  balling  out  Mr. 
Nasser,  a  dispatch  from  Cairo  which  seems  to 
have  been  inspired  by  our  embassy  there, 
reported  In  dark  tones  that,  unless  the 
United  States  comes  quickly  to  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Nasser,  the  Soviet  Union  would  move  in 
and  "reap  a  large  propaganda  advantage  in 
Cairo." 

Speaking  of  propaganda  advantages,  on  - 
the  very  day  that  this  dispatch  was  written 
from  Cairo,  the  Government-controlled 
newspaper  Al-Akhbar  wrote  that  "the  liqui- 
dation of  Israel  depends  first  and  foremost 
on  the  complete  liberation  of  various  parts 
of  the  Arab  world  from  imperialism  and 
monopolism.  Foreign  military  bases  in 
Aden,  Libya,  and  Cyprus  are  frontline  ag- 
gressive bases  serving  Western  Imperialists." 
We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Talbot  is  Interested 
to  ascertain  Egypt's  "friendlier"  attitude  to- 
ward our  country. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
article  written  in  Foreign  Affairs  (January 
X965)  by  the  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Egypt,  John  S.  Badeau.  In  that  article,  Mr 
Badeau  took  note  of  the  Inordinate  expendi- 
tures by  Eg3rpt  for  military  and  propaganda 
purposes.  He  observed  that  Egypt  could  not 
afford  "the  role  of  a  dominant  or  dominating 
power  in  the  area  and  at  the  same  time  win 
Its  Internal  fight  again  Ignorance,  povei^ty, 
and  backwardness.'' 

Indeed,  Mr.  Badeau,  who  should  know, 
conceded  that  It  was  problematical   "as  to 
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whether  the  Egyptian  economy  can  perma- 
nently bear  the  burden."  He  then  asked  an 
Intriguing  question.  "Why  does  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Insist  on  Incurring  a  high  bill 
for  activities  abroad  when  at  least  some  of 
this  money  Is  desperately  needed  at  home?" 
We  think  we  can  supply  that  answer  very 
quickly  for  Mr.  Badeau.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause our  State  Department  has  year  after 
year  given  assurances  to  Nasser  that  no  mat- 
ter how  blatant  his  aggressions,  no  matter 
how  arrogant  his  antl-U.S.  activities,  he  can 
be  sure  of  ova  generosity. 
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Excerpt  From  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  March  19,  1965 

President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  has  been  a 
busy  man  in  these  i>ast  few  months.  He  has 
fomented  war  in  the  Congo,  waged  a  humiU- 
atingly  inconclusive  one  in  Yemen,  and  con- 
ducted a  diplomatic  g.une  with  West  Ger- 
many which  will  probably  have  far-reaching 
effects.  But  how  well  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  fared  In  all  of  this  frenzied  per- 
sonal statecraft  is  another  matter. 

It  is  a  curious  series  of  episodes  In  the 
history  of  diplomacy  and  it  suggests  that 
Nasser  is  better  at  devising  means  of  annoy- 
ing other  nations  than  of  helping  his  own. 


Fortieth  Anniveriary  of  Yivo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Yivo  Institute  for  Jewish  Re- 
search celebrates  its  40th  anniversary. 
This  unique  institute  was  founded  in 
1925  in  Vilna,  Poland,  as  an  academy  for 
the  study  of  all  aspects  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural life  in  eastern  Europe.  By  1939, 
the  Yivo  Institute  had  published  impor- 
tant books  of  historical,  sociological,  lin- 
guistic, literary,  and  economic  studies  of 
eastern  European  Jewry.  Its  periodical 
publication,  the  Yivo  Bleter.  attracted 
worldwide  attention,  and  Yivo  was  able 
to  establish  branch  organizations  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  world. 

With  the  destruction  of  eastern  Euro- 
pean Jewry  by  the  Nazis,  Yivo's  head- 
quart-ers  moved  to  New  York  City,  where 
It  has  been  located  for  the  last  25  years. 
Today,  Yivo  conducts  research  into  the 
past  and  present  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  life  of  Jews  the  world  over.  It 
is  recognized  as  the  world  center  for  the 
study  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Yiddish  language  and  of  Yiddish  lit- 
erature. It  maintains  a  library  of  more 
than  300,000  volumes  and  a  collection  of 
over  2  million  individual  items  document- 
ing Jewish  life.  And  it  continues  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  studies  on  a  myriad  of 
Jewish  subjects.  Tliis  year,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  40th  anniversarj-.  Yivo  plans 
to  publish  a  new  Yiddish-English  and 
English-Yiddish  dictionary  by  Uriel 
Weinreich  and  a  long-awaiteu  "Ge- 
shikhte  fun  der  Yidisher  Sprakh"— "His- 
tory of  the  Yiddish  Language'* — by  Maks 
Vaynraykh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  the  Yivo'  Institute 
a  hearty  "mazl  tov"  on  its  40th  anni- 
versary— may  it  enjoy  many  more  pro- 
ductive years. 


EXTENSION  OF  RBMABKB 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECRE 

or  CAuroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  REINECKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  the  last  war  the.Soviet  Union 
has  become  the  captor  and N^ppressor  of 
inillions  of  F)eoples  In  Europe.   As  a  mat- 
^r  of  fact,  even  t)efore  the  war  was  over 
some  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe,  such  as 
the   Baltic   peoples,   had   already   been 
drawn  within  the  Soviet  network.    Al- 
though both  of  these  peoples  and  their 
sympathizers  in  the  West  had  hoped  that 
the  end  of  the  war  would  bring  freedom 
for  them,  events  took  a  turn  sadly  detri- 
mental to  democracies.    Instead  of  suc- 
ceeding in  their  attempt  to  free  the  tens 
of  millions  who  by  the  end  of  the  war 
were   Imprisoned   behind   the   east-west 
line,  the  governments  of  the  West  wit- 
nessed the  postwar  enslavement  of  still 
more  people  such  as  the  Czechoslovaks 
and  Hungarians.     The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment then  lowered  the  Iron  Curtain,  ef- 
fectively  separating   these   captive  na- 
tions, with  a  population  close  to  100  mil- 
lion, from  the  free  world.     But  as  the 
East  German  disturbances  of  1953,  the 
Polish  uprisings  in  1956,  and  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  of  1956  proved,  these  peo- 
ples have  not  lost  their  love  for  freedom. 
In  our  efforts  to  help  these  nations 
attain  their  freedom,  we  have  done  every- 
thing humanly  possible,  except  resorting 
to  the  use  of  force.    But  as  none  of  our 
efforts  has  brought  about  the  desired  re- 
sult, we  are  determined  to  keep  the  issue 
of  the  captive  nations  alive.     For  the 
last  6  years  we  have  been  observing  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  with  that  in  mind, 
and  on  this  seventh  observance  we  are 
resolved  to  mark  Captive  Nations  Week 
until  the  last  of  the  captive  nations  is 
freed     from     Communist     totalitarian 
tyranny. 

This  week  is  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  it  is  a  time  to  let  the  prisoners  of 
communism  know  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them  and  that  we  propose  to  do 
everything  we  can,  consistent  with  inter- 
national law,  to  assist  in  the  liberation 
of  the  captive  nations.  And,  most  im- 
portant, we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to 
make  certain  that  no  other  nations  be- 
come captives  of  communism.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  i^piderstand,  for  exam- 
ple, how  the  U.S.S.R.  can  raise  such  \io- 
lent  protests  over  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam  when  the  Soviet  Union  itself  is 
so  heinously  guilty  of  enslaving  most  of 
Eastern  EuropK?. 

I  hope  that  Captive  Nations  Week  will 
be  observed  this  year  by  ^11  Americans, 
and  that  it  will  be  observed  solemnly  and 
prayerfully.  I  want  the  enslaved  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  know  that  the 
American  p)eople  believe  each  one  of 
them  will,  in  time,  achieve  independence. 
Already  there  are  signs  and  portents  that 
independence  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is 
growing.  Let  us  encourage  tliis  growth. 
Let  us  show  the  world  that  global  free- 
dom is  our  objective,  and  not  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  divided  and  dangerous 
world. 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORBIAN 

OF   CALirORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT^TES 
Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  NeU  Curry. 
Neil  Curry  was  a  creative  genius,  a  man 
who  served  his  fellow  man  in  so  many 
different  capacities  that  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  full  extent  of  his  ac- 
complishments. 

In  but  56  years,  he  achieved  the  high- 
est stature  in  his  business,  our  com- 
munity and  our  Natimi.  Nell  waa  not 
only  the  president  of  his  own  trucking 
firm,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  western 
United  States,  but  he  also  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  more  than  30  lead- 
ing corporations.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
ion  and  held  numerous  other  important 
posts  within  the  trucking  industry. 

Yet  this  activity  was  only  part  of  Neii 
Curry's  contribution.  He  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  as  a  trustee  of  the  City  of  Hope  Med- 
ical Center.  For  4  years,  Nell  was  pres- 
ident of  the  California  Racing  Commis- 
sion. His  work  In  public  affairs  Includ- 
ed a  long  and  constructive  record  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Neil  Curry's  life  and  work  constitutes 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  vigor,  in- 
telligence, and  humanits  which  one  man 
can  bring  to  the  work  of  building  and 
strengthening  our  free  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  expressing  our  sense  of  loss  and  be- 
reavement upon  the  iiasstng  of  Neil  Cur- 
ry and  in  voicing  our  profoundest  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow  and  his  family. 


GOVERNMENT   PtTBLICATIONS  FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C-.  2040^,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING   OF 


CONGRESSIONAL 
EXTRACTS 


RECORD 


It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congression.\l  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  sanae  paying  the  cost  thereof 
vU.S.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


Wednesday,  July  21,  1963 
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Daily  Digest 


HIGIfUGHTS  ' 

Senate  passed  five  sundry  bills  and  worked  on  D.C.  home  rule  bill,  agreeing 

to  vote  on  passage  on  Thursday,  July  22. 
House  worked  on  antipoverty  bill. 


ChUi  nher  Action 
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Senate 


Proceedings,  pages  17054-17089 

]|ntroduced:  Six  bills  and  one  resolution  were 
I,  as  follows:  S.  2312-2317;  and  S.  Res.  131. 

Page  17055 

Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 
J8,  authorizing  funds  for  research  and  devclop- 
high-speed  ground  transportation  to  improve 
transportation  system,  with  amendments 

•497); 

6097,  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  assassinate  or 
the  President  or  Vice  President,  with  amend- 
S.  Rept.  498) ;  and  I 

903,  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Kings  Canyon 
'  Park,  Calif.  (S.  Rept.  499).  p^ge  17055 

Referred:  Four  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
committees.  Page  17054 

Land — California:    Senate    passed    without 

S.  1735,  limiting  use  of  certain  University  of 

lands  donated  for  a  marine  biological  re- 

aboratory.  pog^,  1 7066-1 7067 

Islands:  H.R.  8721,  providing  for  payment  of 

salaries  and  expenses  by  the  government  of 

Islands,  was  passed  without  amendment  and 

iFor  President.  p^g,, ,  7067-1 7068 

Senate  passed  without  amendment  and  cleared 
H.R.  8720,  providing  for  payment  of  leg- 
salaries  and  expenses  by  the  government  of 

Page  17068 

S.   1764,  authorizing  acquisition  of  certain 

vjithin  the  Uinta  National  Forest,  Utah,  by  the 

of  Agriculture,  was  passed  with  committee 

Pages  17101-17102 

Lands — Maryland:  Senate  passed  with  com- 

imendment  S.  1988,  to  convey  to  the  State  of 

certain  land  located  on  the  campus  of  the 

ity  of  Maryland.  pag„  1 7068-1 7069 

D678 


D.C.  Home  Rule:  Senate  worked  on  S.  11 18,  proposed 
D.C.  Charter  Act,  taking  the  following  actions  on 
amendments  before  the  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time 
prior  to  final  passage: 

Adopted:  Committee  amendment  (in  nature  of  a 
substitute)  as  amended  on  Tuesday,  July  20;  and 

Rejected:  By  37  yeas  to  57  nays,  Dominick  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  nonpartisan  rather  than  partisan 
elections;  by  37  yeas  to  58  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  Dominick  amendment  to  make  Hatch  Act 
applicable  to  Government  employees  in  elections,  politi- 
cal management,  and  political  campaigns  under  the 
bill;  by  20  yeas  to  75  nays,  Morse  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  veto  power  of  President  does  not  extend  to 
legislative  acts  of  the  D.C.  Council,  signed  by  the  mayor; 
by  29  yeas  to  66  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabUd), 
Lausche  amendment  to  provide  that  voters  in  elections 
in  the  D.C.  shall  have  reached  21  years  of  age  rather 
than  18  as  in  the  bill;  by  38  yeas  to  48  nays  (motion  to 
reconsider  tabled),  Dominick  amendment  providing 
that  the  formula  for  Federal  payments  to  D.C.  shall  be 
subject  to  annual  appropriation;  and  on  division  vote, 
Lausche  amendment  respecting  jurisdiction  of  D.C. 
courts. 

Yeas  and  nays  on  question  of  passage  of  the  bill  were 
ordered  and  by  unanimous  consent  it  was  agreed  that 
the  vote  will  be  taken  at  11:05  a.m.  Thursday,  July  22, 
after  a  brief  quorum  call. 

Pages  17089-17101,  17102-17112,  17113-17136,  17139-17144 

Legislative  Appropriations:  Senate  cleared  for  White 
House  H.R.  8775,  fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch,  when  it  adopted  conference  re^rt 
thereon  and  concurred  in  House  amendment  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  38  (funds  to  finance  additional  police 
personnel  for  Capitol  duty  during  tourist  season). 

Pages  17136-17139 

Golden  Spike  Monument:  S.  26,  authorizing  establish- 
ment of  the  Golden  Spike  National  Monument,  Utah, 
was  cleared  for  White  House  when  Senate  conciifced 
in  House  amendment  thereto.  Page$  1 71 38-i'7i  39 


Nation's  Press  Acclaims  Goldberg  Choice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  appointment  to  a  high  and  noble  mis- 
sion in  my  memory  has  met  with  more 
universal  acclaim  than  that  of  Associate 
Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  as  the  voice 
of  America  and  of  peace  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Justice  Goldberg  is  a  resident  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
this  body.  He  and  Mrs.  Goldberg  long 
have  been  warm  and  vibrant  personal- 
ities in  our  community.  Hanging  on  the 
wall  of  my  office  in  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing Is  a  framed  photograph  of  Justice 
and  Mrs.  Goldberg  with  Rabbi  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Weinstein,  of  Temple  KAM,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  banquet 
honoring  one  of  our  country's  outstand- 
ing spiritual  leaders. 

In  the  district  from  which  I  come  is  a 
strong  sentiment  for  peace.  Since  the 
announcement  of  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  as  the  successor  of  Adlai 
K  Stevenson,  I  have  heard  by  telegram 
and  telephone  from  a  fair  cross  section 
of  my  constituents,  and  the  general  feel- 
ing among  the  men  and  women  who 
know  the  Justice  as  friend  and  neighbor 
is  that  the  cause  of  peace  on  earth  and 
understanding  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  continue  to  be  carried  on 
magnificently  In  the  finest  tradition  of 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks by  including  the  full  text  of  David 
Lawrence's  article  in  today's  Washington 
Evening  Star,  as  follows: 

Goldberg  Appointment  Hailed 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson  made  a  wise  choice  in 
selecting  Associate  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg of  the  Supreme  Court  to  become  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  replace 
the  late  Adlai  Stevenson.  The  President 
recognized  the  need  for  a  man  of  national 
and  international  stature — someone  who 
could  carry  on  extemporaneous  debate  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  or  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  make  an  effective  impres- 
sion with  his  words. 

Another  basic  reason  for  Johnson's  de- 
cision undoubtedly  was  Goldberg's  keen  per- 
ception of  the  many  legal  question^  that 
affect  governments  throughout  the  world  to- 
day in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Goldberg  has  spoken  often  before  national 
and  international  law  organizations  here  and 
abroad.  While  the  United  Nations  has 
among  its  ambassadors  from  other  countries 
men  who  are  versed  in  diplomacy,  some  of 


Appendix 

thoee  wbo  liave  proved  most  effective  In  the 
paat  had  a  deep  Insight  Into  international 
law. 

Goldberg's  appointment  could  result  in  a 
new  emphasis  on  law  In  the  councils  of  Uie 
United  Nations.  This  would  be  a  significant 
change.  President  Johnson  said  he  had  asked 
the  Justice  to  serve  because  there  was  no 
more  Important  task  ahead  today  than  the 
achievement  of  "a  world  where  all  men  may 
live  in  peace  with  the  hope  of  Justice  under 
the  rult  of  law."   He  added : 

"Committed  as  we  are  to  this  principle  and 
to  this  purpose.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  should 
ask  a  member  of  our  highest  court  to  relin- 
quish that  office  to  speak  for  America  before 
the  nations  of  the  world." 

Also,  In  the  area  of  mediation  and  negotia- 
tion, Goldberg  will  bring  to  his  new  task  an 
ability  which  he  used  successfully  as  a  labor 
lawyer.  Many  labor  lawyers  naturally  be- 
come masters  of  a  kind  of  diplomacy  In  deal- 
ing with  labor-management  disputes  which 
enable  them  in  many  cases  to  end  strikes  or 
to  prevent  them-  They  use  well-balanced 
phrases  in  proposed  agreements  that  must 
meet  the  tests  of  public  opinion  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  labor  unions. 

Goldberg's  willingness  to  leave  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  caused  many  Members  of 
Congress  to  wonder  why  he  would  abandon 
a  lifetime  position  for  something  else  in 
Govenunent.  But  there  are  some  men  who 
find  that,  while  the  service  of  a  Supreme 
Coxirt  justice  is  Intensely  Interesting,  there 
are  In  critical  times  other  fields  to  which 
duty  calls  them. 

James  P.  Byrnes,  for  example,  had  served 
In  the  Senate  before  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  June  1941.  But  when  war 
broke  out,  Byrnes  was  called,  in  October  1942, 
to  take  over  the  Job  of  director  of  economic 
stabilization  and  then  was  apix)inted  direc- 
tor of  war  mobilization  in  May  1943.  There 
was  talk  of  nominating  him  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  1944  Instead  of  Harry  S.  TTuman. 
Upon  becoming  President,  the  latter  ap- 
pointed Byrnes  as  Secretary  of  State,  a  post 
in  which  he  served  effectively  in  a  critical 
period  in  American  history. 

Goldberg,  In  reaching  his  decision  to  leave 
the  Supreme  Court,  may  just  possibly  have 
thought  that,  with  only  a  few  years  of  serv- 
ice In  the  United  Nations,  he  could  achieve 
a  position  which  would  entitle  him  to  con- 
sideration for  a  higher  office  in  the  country. 
Seven  years  hence,  it  wo\ild  not  be  at  all 
surprising  to  find  him  active  in  poUtlcs  if 
he  has  made  a  good  record  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  country  has  oome  to  know 
him  through  the  numerous  exposures  he  will 
have  on  TV.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1960 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  while  serving  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  vice-presidency  by  the  Repub- 
lican convention. 

Goldberg's  previous  Indentification  with 
the  labor  movement  could  be  an  important 
asset.  Not  only  was  he  general  counsel  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  Union — winning  the 
respect  of  many  of  the  men  on  the  manage- 
ment side  of  the  steel  industry — but  he  also 
was  able  In  his  p>ost  as  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
President  Kennedjr's  cabinet  to  make  his  in- 
fluence felt  even  further.  This  is  a  back- 
ground which  can  be  xiseful  to  him  in  his 
new  post  in  the  United  Nations.  For  In 
many  countries  the  labor  problem  has  be- 


come more  and  more  significant  In  its  rela- 
tion to  national  government  policiea. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  apparent 
that,  since  there  was  no  one  sufficiently  out- 
standing on  the  diplomatic  side  to  impress 
foreign  governments,  Johnson  came  to  the 
concliision  that  he  could  add  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations 
by  selecting  a  man  from  the  highest  covu^ 
in  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  extending  my 
remarks  by  including  the  following  edi- 
torial from  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star: 

Ambassador   Goldberg 

Some  of  the  comment  on  the  selection  of 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  succeed  Adlai  Steven- 
soh  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  dwelt  on  resemblances  between  the 
two  men.  And  this  may  be  Justified  In  terms 
of  intellect,  outlook,  and  human  sympathies. 
But  in  other  respects  the  President  could 
have  searched  far  and  wide  without  finding 
two  more  dissimilar  men. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  with  all  of  his  talents,  was 
a  rather  diffident,  introspective  man — a  man 
not  given  to  aggressive  self-assurance.  Mr. 
Goldberg  is  cut  from  a  different  pattern.  His 
long  climb  up  the  ladder  from  abject  poverty 
as  a  child  in  Chicago  instilled  In  him,  and 
rightly  so,  a  notable  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  abilities.  After  his  experience  as  a 
topflight  labor  lawyer,  as  a  trouble-shooting 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  as  an  "activist" 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  The  Russian  or  other 
anti-American  delegate  who  elects  to  cross 
verbal  swords  with  him  in  the  U.N.  wlU 
quickly  discover  that  he  has  taken  on  a  for- 
midable opponent.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Groldberg,  with  his  independent 
turn  of  mind,  will  always  be  in  accord  with 
every  word  of  the  flne  print  in  American 
foreign  policy.  But  his  differences  of  opin- 
ion, if  and  when  they  arise,  wiU  be  argued 
out  within  the  administration.  He  must  be 
In  full  sympathy,  however,  with  the  basic 
policies  which  our  Government  has  been 
advocating  in  the  U.N.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  President  would  not  have  appointed  him, 
nor  would  Mr.  Goldberg  have  accepted  the 
appointment. 

Some  wonderment  has  been  expressed  as 
to  why  the  new  Ambassador  would  give  up  a 
lifetime  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  take 
a  post  in  which  he  will  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  His  reduced  salary — $9,500 
less  in  the  ambassadorial  post — is  offset  at 
least  to  some  extent  by  the  perquisites  that 
go  with  the  position.  But  money  could  not 
have  figured  Importantly  in  the  decision. 

As  a  njember  of  the  High  Court,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Goldberg  was  cabin'd, 
crlbb'd,  and  confined  by  the  traditions  of 
that  Institution.  There  Is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  he  chafed  under  such  mild 
restraints  as  his  judicial  status  Imposed  upon 
him.  Furthermore,  at  56,  he  can  reasonablj 
look  forward  to  a  long  and  rewarding  future. 
One  of  these  rewards  lies  in  the  opportunities 
for  service  which  wlU  be  open  to  him  in  this 
new  assignment.  He  can  be  expected  to  serve 
with  distinction,  and  the  President  has  done 
well  to  give  him  the  chance. 

The  new  Ambassador  and  his  lady  will  b« 
missed  in  Washington.  But  this  entire  com- 
munity wishes  them  well  as  they  enter  a  new 
phase  in  their  productive  lives. 
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FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
have  been  many  fine  tributes  to 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Harry  Ashmore 
a  moving  tribute  for  the  Arkan- 
sas G&zette.  and  the  Qazette  also  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  litems  be  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix oj   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial   ijid    article    were    ordered    to    be 
print*  d  in  the  Recori},  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  July  15,  1965] 

The  Great  Legacy  of  Adlai  SxEVErtfeoN 

Adlal  Stevenson's  gifts  were  such  that  if 
fortun  i  had  set  his  hour  a  little  differently 
he  mi  ;ht  have  become  one  of  those  great 
Presid(  nts  who  tower  over  the  pages  ot 
Americ  an  history. 

As  1  was.  Adlai  Stevenson  was  just  ahead 
of  his  time,  Just  ahead  of  the  emergence  of 
the  Ai  lerican  people  toward  a  new  political 
maturi  ty.  As  it  was.  he  was  twice  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President.  It  was  his 
destin;  to  run  for  the  office  at  a  time  w^hen 
the  Ai  lerican  people  were  not^et  ready  to 
heed  t  is  prophecies  or  accept  his  great  am- 
bit icMis  for  the  Nation. 

Now  he  is  dead,  stricken  at  London  with- 
out W£  rning  in  the  performance  of  his  task 
as  Am  )assador  to  the  United  Nations.  Be- 
hind h  im  he  leaves  a  rich  heritage  of  public 
service  to  his  country,  and  to  his  State,  where 
his  service  as  Governor  brought  him  to  na- 
tional attention.  He  leaves  a  Democratic 
Party  i  hat  grew  in  stature  during  his  years 
as  its  ]  sader,  and  a  body  of  brtlliantly  artic- 
ulated thought  on  national  and  world  Issues. 
He  lea-  es  a  record  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
world  >eace  and  security  which  he  was  al- 
most u  liquely  able  to  perform,  in  the  United 
Nation. ;,  because  of  his  enormous  Interna- 
tional  >restige. 

Stev*  nson's  death  shocked  and  grieved  mil- 
lions ii  this  country  and  abroad.  The  sense 
of  loas  Is  especially  acute  for  that  consid- 
erable xxly  of  Americans  who  formed  a  per- 
sonal f  )llowlng  of  almost  unparalleled  dedi- 
cation. Pot  them  there  wiU  ever  be  the 
poigna,]  It  memory  of  the  opportunities  that 
the  coi  intry  lost  in  his  presidential  candi- 
dacies. 

Stev€  nson  once  quipped,  when  his  arrival 
for  a  V  ashington  speaking  engagement  had 
been  dt  layed  by  a  Charles  de  GatUle  motor- 
cade, tl  lat  "some  war  hero  is  always  getting 
In  my  way."  There  was,  of  course,  more 
than  tl  at  to  explain  his  losses,  even  to  such 
a  popul  ar  figure  as  General  Eisenhower.  He 
made  his  bids  for  the  Presidency  against  a 
nationa  1  mood  of  self-satisfaction,  in  a  time 
of  cons  >lidation  after  two  decades  of  change 
and  dei  elopment  in  Government,  and  after 
a  worlc  war.  There  were  new  realities  to 
n^eet — ii  world  communications,  in  nuclear 
warfare  In  emergent  communism,  and  in  a 
wide  si  rath  of  domestic  problems  ranging 
from  ec  >nomlc  growth  to  the  establishing  of 
civil  rig  Sits.  But  there  was  little  disposition 
nationa  ly  to  do  more  than  apply  old  for- 
mulas, with  a  minimum  of  modification. 
In  1956  Candidate  Stevenson  called  for  lead- 
ership lo  control  nuclear  testing,  and  al- 
though a  testing  treaty  lay  only  a  few  years 
away,  h  •  probably  lost  votes  In  his  appeal. 
He  soui  ht  national  action  in  many  other 


areas,  domestic  and  foreign,  but  the  national 
mood  was  not  ready  for  It,  even  though  the 
cauldron  of  civil  rights  denial  was  beginning 
to  seethe  and  even  though  the  Nation  was 
getting  a  recession  about  every  third  year. 
Stevenson  himself  srmmied  it  up  in  the  1956 
Democratic  Convention  when  he  said  that 
the  country  was  "stalled — stalled  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road."  The  assault  on  the  meta- 
phor of  the  middle  way  was  itself  poor 
politics,  but  here  again  there  was  prophetic 
meaning  Ln  what  he  had  to  say.  In  the 
fifties  the  Nation  was  in  a  mood  for  resting, 
but  rest  was  never  Stevenson's   way. 

There  may  be  some  question  in  history 
whether  Adlai  Stevenson  left  his  greater 
impression  upon  his  time  in  his  work  in 
the  United  Nations  or  in  his  two  candidacies 
for  President.  He  was  one  of  the  figures  at 
San  Francisco  who  helped  bring  the  U.N. 
into  existence,  and,  beginning  In  1961.  for 
more  than  4  years  he  represented  the  United 
States  as  its  U.N.  Ambassador.  These  were 
years  of  stress  and  strain  that  never  eroded 
his  confidence  and  belief  In  the  United 
Nations  as  an  Indispensable  agency. 

In  Arkansas  only  a  little  more  than  a 
month  ago.  Stevenson  made,  at  Hot  Springs, 
one  of  his  last  assessments  on  the  U.N.  and 
Its  place  in  this  apprehensive  world:  "The 
simple  truth  is  that  as  long  as  tlie  world  Is  in 
crisis,  the  U.N.  will  be  in  crisis.  •  •  •  It  has 
always  been  my  hope  that  the  United  Na- 
tions over  the  years  would  find  ways  of  being 
increasingly  useful  to  the  world,  that  it 
would  have  a  steady  gravrth.  and  that  gradu- 
ally the  whole  of  the  U.N.  would  become 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  I 
think  has  pretty  much  happened.  And  much 
more  will  happen  because  this  shrinking 
world,  enveloped  In  the  nuclear  shadow,  can- 
not get  along  without  it." 

These  are  words  of  hope  and  reassurance 
offered  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed,  and 
all  of  us  may  hope  that  they  bear  the  pre- 
science of  what  he  said  in  other  forvims,  on 
other  issues,  in  earlier  years. 

It  is  our  own  appraisal  that  Stevenson's 
largest  achievements  were  in  the  influence  he 
wrought  on  American  thinking,  In  his  cam- 
paigns and  In  between.  He  brought  to  the 
presidential  campaign  scene  a  rare  dignity 
and  sense  of  fairness,  along  with  a  Lincoln- 
esque  sense  of  humor.  He  wo\ild  not  de- 
mean himself  nor  his  principles  in  the  quest 
for  office.  Even  In  races  that  he  was  Inexor- 
ably destined  to  lose,  given  the  times  and  the 
popularity  of  his  opponent,  he  helped  to  wear 
away  the  American  distrust  of  intellectual 
excellence,  a  distrust  that  is  one  of  our  pain- 
ful sources  of  national  inunaturlty.  On  the 
great  issues  themselves,  he  applied  a  persi>ec- 
tive  and  eloquence  that  have  fashioned 
American  thought  and  given  the  Democratic 
Party  stars  to  steer  by.  He  was  a  powerful 
force  in  shaping  fresh  ideas  that  are  bringing 
national  achievement  now,  not  long  after 
those  memorable  years  when  he  stumped  the 
country  "talking  sense  to  the  American  peo- 
ple." What  he  did  and  said  In  those  years 
remains  Adlal  Stevenson's  greatest  bequest 
to  the  United  States  and  the  American  Na- 
tion, which  he  loved  and  served  to  the  end. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  July  15.  1965] 
Friend  Recalls  Wrr.  Imagemaking.  Things 
He  Woitldnt  Do  en  1956  Race 
(Note. — Harry  S.  Ashmore,  staff  director  of 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson's  1956  presidential  cam- 
paign and  a  close  personal  associate  of  his 
for  years,  wrote  this  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  at  the  request  of  the  Gazette. 
Ashmore  took  leave  from  his  Job  as  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  Gazette  to  work  In  the  1956 
camptaign.  He  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions at  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  and  is  special 
projects  director  for  EMcylopaedla  Brltan- 
nlca. ) 


(By  Harry  S.  Ashmore) 

They  will,  of  course,  remember  Adlal 
Stevenson's  wit. 

It  became  his  trademark  and  there  are 
those  who  say  lit  cost  him  the  Presidency. 

I  suppose  it  is  true  that  his  htunor  wa« 
out  of  phase  with  his  times.  It  had  sub- 
stance, and  relevance,  and  he  had  to  direct 
it  to  audiences  conditioned  on  one  side  by 
the  banalities  of  television  and  on  the  other 
by  brittle  sophisticates  who  demanded  blood 
as  the  price  of  laughter.  ' 

Adlai  was  without  cruelty  and  sq,  more 
often  than  not,  the  Joke  was  on  himself. 
And  somehow  his  gaiety  was  touched  by  the 
melancholy  that  often  darkened  his  serious 
passages;  he  covUd  never  divorce  his  delight 
in  the  antic  quality  of  the  human  condition 
from  his  abiding  compassion.  On  the  oc- 
caslon  of  his  first  great  defeat,  he  reached 
Into  his  endless  store  of  Lincoln  apochrypha 
to  quote  a  little  boy  who  said  he  was  too  old 
to  cry  and  couldn't  laugh  because  It  hurt 
too  much. 

His  critics  embroidered  hJs  naturai'  self- 
depreciation  into  the  Hamlet  legend  and 
said  the  American  people  could  never  l!rust 
a  man  so  beset  by  indecision.  The  contrast 
was  marked,  certainly,  when  he  went  forth 
to  campaign  against  a  confidently  fmlling 
symbol  of  certitude  and  pedestrian  virtue. 
I  remember  riding  behind  his  open  cam- 
IJalgn  car  with  James  Reston  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  pointed  out  the  contrast 
between  Adlal's  diffident  wave  and  Ike's 
spread  arms  flung  overhead  in  V  for  victory. 
"The  difference  can  beat  him,"  Scotty  said. 
and  maybe  it  did.  There  was,  God  knows,  a 
mighty  effort  to  change  the  image.  Profes- 
sionals from  Madison  Avenue  ai^d  volunteers 
from  Hollywood  and  Broadway  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  television  flocked  in  to  plead  with 
him  to  watch  his  timing,  take  his  l*"ughs 
and  project  for  the  cameras.  City  ward 
heelers  and  county  bosses  gave  him  Instruc- 
tion m  hand  shaking,  bagel  eating,  and  the 
proper  tilt  of  a  cowboy's  Stetson.*  He  asked 
for  advice  on  these  matters  and  he  may  even 
have  listened  to  it. 

Once  when  we  were  whlstlestopplng  down 
the  spine  of  Florida  in  the  1956  primary,  he 
turned  to  me  as  we  drove  out  of  a  little 
town  and  asked  how  he  had  done.  "Well." 
I  said,  "It  wasn't  bad.  But  when  -yo^  are 
shaking  hands  In  a  supermarket  and  \  little 
girl  in  a  starched  dress  steps  out  of  the 
crowd  and  hands  you  a  stuffed  alligator,  ^hat 
you  say  Is,  'Thanks  very  much,  I've  alwSys 
wanted  one  of  these  for  the  mantleplece  at 
Llbertyvllle.'  What  you  don't  say  Is  what 
you  did  say,  'For  Christ's  sake,  what's  this?'  " 
He  was  delighted  and  recounted  our  conver- 
sation at  the  next  stop — and  probably  lost  a 
hxmdred  votes  to  Estes  Kefauver,  who  was 
born  knowing  how  to  react  to  an  out-thrust 
alligator. 

Yes,  we  all  tried  but  the  image  endured, 
about  as  I  first  saw  it  In  Springfield,  HI., 
when  the  brilliant  young  Chicago  lawyer 
came  out  of  nowhere  to  the  Governor's  office. 
He  never  did  learn  to  put  a  hat  on  right, 
not  even  when  his  ambassadorial  duties  re- 
quired him  to  escort  the  dowager  Queen  of 
England.  / 

I  think  it  was  this  delighted  appreciation 
of  the  preposterous  quality  of  the  presidential 
campaign  that  sustained  him  through  those 
Interminable  ordeals,  when  physical  exhaus- 
tion was  compounded  by  the  unspoken  cer- 
tainty that  we  were  losing.  Yet  he  took 
his  obligations  with  dead  seriousness  and 
he  did  in  fact  talk  sense  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  my  own  view  that  he  probably 
went  down.  If  I  were  to  ascribe  a  single 
cause,  because  he  told  the  people  hard  truths 
his  opponent  pretended  did  not  exist  and  his 
listeners  did  not  want  to  hear. 

Yet,  my  sharpest  memories  today  ye  of 
things  he  did  not  do — of  times  when  Hhose 
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brit'ht    blue   eyes   grew   hard    as   he   glared 
stubbornly  across  that  marvelously  twisted 

°°I  think  of  him  up  iiTJ'MInnesota,  at  bay 
before  a  circle  of  Corn  Belt  politicians  led 
bv  HVMEEF.T  Humphrey.  He  was  through, 
they  argued,  unless  he  came  out  without 
aualiftciitions  lor  farm  price  supports  at 
100  percent  of  parity.  He  wouldn't  do  it, 
Adlai  said— he  grew  corn  himself  on  his 
farm  in  Illinois  and  lie  knew  the  price- 
support  program  wasn't  working  and  he'd  be 
damned  if  he  would  endorse  something  that 
simply  didn't  make  any  sense.  And  he  didn't. 
And  Estes  Kefauver  took  Minnesota  in  the 
first  critical  primary  of  the  second  cam- 
paign. I  remember  him  in  Oregon,  refus- 
ing to  support  the  demand  for  punitive  ac- 
tion against  the  Southern  States  in  the 
mounting  segregation  crisis,  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  standing  by  his  mod- 
erate statement  in  the  face  of  hysterical 
pressures  from  Negro  and  liberal  white  sup- 
porters. And  then,  of  course,  going  to  Little 
Rock  in  his  first  southern  campaign  ap- 
pearance to  warn  bluntly  that  there  could 
be  no  compromise  on  full,  and  immediate 
civil  rights  for  the  Negro  citizens  of  the 
Old  Confederacy. 

I  remember  quiet  moods  of  Introspection, 
when  he  talked  out  loud  about  his  inner 
doubts  and  fears.  One  of  these  came  at  the 
time  wlien  there  was  a  great,  backing  and 
filling  by  speculative  political  writers  over  his 
appointment  by  President  Kennedy  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Unltec  Nations. 

"The  point  Is  that  Jack  Kennedy  is  going 
to  make  his  own  foreign  policy,  as  he  should, 
and  there  simply  isn't  enough  in  his  record 
to  Indicate  how  much  of  it  I  might  agree 
with,"  he  said.  "And  yet,  if  I  accept  this  ap- 
pointment I  am  committed  to  supi>ort  him 
this  side  of  treason  or  madness.  There  is 
no  way  for  a  man  as  prominent  as  I  am  to 
quietly  step  do\^-n.  If  I  were  to  resign,  no 
matter  the  excuse,  it  would  be  a  signal  of  a 
major  break  over  U.S.  policy." 

The  time  came,  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  when 
he  had  to  mea.sure  his  loyalty  in  terms  of  the 
deepest  personal  humiliation.  It  has  not 
been  much  better  in  these  last  days,  when  it 
was  his  daily  duty  to  go  forth  to  the  United 
Nations  and  defend  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  last  saw  him  a  little  over  a  month  ago  in 
New  York,  at  breakfast  In  the  elegant  ambas- 
sadorial quarters  which  his  presence  some- 
how reduced  to  genteel  comfort.  It  was.  he 
said,  the  roughest  season  he  had  known  in 
the  United  Nations.  His  daily  duels  with  the 
Russians  over  Vietnam  were  compounded  by 
the  onslaught  of  former  allies  who  had  been 
shocked  by  the  return  of  U.S.  Marines  to 
the  Caribbean. 

big  blt-lt  wearing  TEX  h.^t:  then  a  grin 
"The  issues  are  hard  and  sharp  enough," 
he  said.  "But  now  there  Is  an  added  emo- 
tional dimension.  We  are  playing  the  game 
of  symbols  and  we  are  cast  as  the  big  bully 
wearing  a  Texas  hat.  It's  all  forensic,  with- 
out real  substance,  like  an  endless  courtroom 
argxunent.  Well,  anyway,  I'm  t\irnlng  out  to 
be  a  pretty  good  lawyer." 
Then  the  famous  grin. 

"But  I'd  better  not  say  that  or  somebody 
will  suggest  that  I  go  back  to  private  prac- 
tice." 

If  It  was  rough  Inside  the  U.N..  it  may  have 
been  rougher  outside.  In  the  Assembly  and 
the  Council  he  faced  old,  familiar  adver- 
saries. Outside  the  hall  he  was  caught  up 
in  the  tide  of  bitter,  unreasoning  criticism  di- 
rected at  policy  he  did  not  make  but  viras 
bound  to  conscience  to  support. 

And  It  was  the  more  passionate  of  his  old 
admirers  from  the  Intellectual  community 
who  turned  on  him  now  with  the  special 
fury  reserved  for  the  presiuned  apostate.  I 
am  sure  this  drumfire  of  simplistic  morallsm 
wounded  him  but  he  had  endured  It  before 


when  he  matched  his  soaring  gift  for  words 
with  his  politician's  genlxis  for  comprcanlse. 

I  left  him  deeply  concerned  but  not  un- 
hopeful. The  main  thing,  he  said,  was  to 
find  a  channel  for  negotiation.  He  was  on 
duty  when  he  died  in  London,  a  city  that 
became  him. 

The  verdict  may  be  that  It  was  not  only  his 
wit  but  his  psyche  that  was  out  of  phrase 
vrtth  the  times.  He  remained  a  gentleman 
In  the  face  of  a  declining  political  market  for 
civility.  He  considered  courage  a  virtue  to 
be  practiced,  not  talked  about;  loyalty  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  not  of  complaint. 

Patriotism,  he  once  told  the  American 
Legion,  can  be  the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels. 
It  also  can  be,  as  It  was  for  Adlai  Stevenson, 
a  shining  mantle. 


p 

Good — or  Bad — Neighbor  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  highly  esteemed  observers  of 
the  national  scene  is  Raymond  Moley. 
He  has  distinguished  himself  in  many 
fields  Including  government  and  jour- 
nalism. His  column  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine is  read  by  millions  each  week. 

A  colunm  by  Mr.  Moley  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  11,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  a  particularly 
cogent  commentary  on  the  current  farm 
labor  problem— -emphasizing  the  effects 
of  administration  errors  of  commission 
and  omission  on  relations  with  our  Mex- 
ican neighbors. 

The  full  text  of  the  column  by  Mr. 
Moley  entitled,  "Braceros  Formed  a  Free 
Peace  Corps"  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
July  11,  1965] 

Braceros  Formed  a  Free  Peace  Corps 
(By  Raymond  Moley ) 

The  denial  of  the  help  of  bracero  labor — 
Mexican  workers — ^to  California's  great  agri- 
cultural Industry  threatens  critically  serious 
consequences  to  the  State.  But  there  are 
problems  In  human  relationships  involved 
which  are  moving  and  internationally  sig- 
nificant. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Texas  who 
has  given  his  time  and  substance  for  several 
years  to  the  Improvement  of  the  relations 
between  the  citizens  of  his  State  and  their 
Mexican  neighbors.  He  Is  Neville  G.  Pen- 
rose, of  Fort  Worth. 

He  saj-s  that  the  termination  of  Public 
Law  78,  known  as  the  Bracero  Act,  has  not 
only  greatly  injured  the  economy  of  his 
State  but  has  ended  wliat  he  calls  "a  nat- 
ural peace  corps  which  costs  us  nothing." 

liONG-ESTABLISHED    TRADITION 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the 
law  permitting  Mexicans  to  spend  a  part  of 
each  year  working  in  American  agriculture, 
"the  going  and  coming  of  Mexican  labor  was 
just  as  traditional,  but  possibly  not  so  ro- 
mantic, as  the  mysterious  visits  of  the  swal- 
lows of  Capistrano. 

"The  seasonal  fiow  of  this  class  of  labor 
has  through  many,  many  years  been  Just  as 
normal  and  as  natural  as  the  filght  of  ducks 
and  geese  which  fly  South  in  the  fall  and 
return  In  the  spring." 


Penrose  says  further :  "The  feeling  between 
American  citizens  and  Mexican  (^Uzens  has 
never  been  as  friendly  as  now.    I  have  always 
felt  that  the  braceros  had  a  lot  to  do  with  - 
tills  fine  relationship." 

AIDES    nation's    RELATIONS 

"In  their  coming  and  going  they  generated 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  public  relations 
by  returning  to  their  homes  In  the  humble 
little  villages  throughout  Mexico — at  the 
grassroots,  man-to-man — telling  their  friends 
and  neighbors  Just  what  happened  to 
them  on  their  trips  to  Texas  and  other 
States,  telling  them  what  kind  of  people  we 
were,  what  we  did,  what  we  said,  how  we  live. 
Also,  they  would  tell  what  they  made  in  the 
States  and  how  they  earned  it. 
,  "Not  Infrequently  the  bracero  brought 
back,  besides  his  pocketful  of  pesos,  gilts  to 
his  family  and  neighbors,  little  trinkets  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  United  States." 

Penrose  also  recalled  the  immense  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  labor  imported  from 
Mexico  in  the  early  years  before  the  flow  of 
European  immigrants  through  Ellis  Island. 
These  people  did  the  pick-and-shovel  work 
on  the  railroads,  the  highways,  and  building 
construction  in  new  £ind  growing  cities. 

NEED  CROWING  LESS 

Because  of  mechanization  In  the  United 
States,  the  need  for  farm  labor  has  decreased 
in  recent  years.  But  more  of  this  kind  of 
work  is  now  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  where  a 
considerable  nxmaber  of  American  growers 
have  established  large  farms.  In  1960. 
450,0(X)  braceros  came  up  from  Mexico,  while 
in  1964  there  were  182.000.  But  they  were 
essential  to  the  gathering  of  the«crops  In 
Texas  and  the  Southwest. 

This  year  there  was  tragedy  for  many  of 
these  people  when  they  sought  to  return  and 
found  the  way  barred.  Many  were  illiterate 
and  had  no  radios.  They  did  not  know  of 
the  exclusion  iintil  they  reached  the  border. 
So  they  had  to  return  home,  many  on  foot, 
with  no  money  to  help  them  care  for  their 
families  in  the  year  to  come. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  regime 
In  Washington  which  makes  loud  noises 
about  the  necessity  of  winning  the  good  will 
of  foreign  peoples  by  poiirlng  out  billions  in 
aid  to  nations  In  which  the  people  themselves 
get  precious  little  of  what  we  send. 

It  would  seem  useless  to  talk  about  a  good 
neighbor  policy  In  the  light  of  this  treat- 
ment of  our  nearest  neighbors  south  of  the 
border. 


Government  Snooping  and  the  Right  of 
Privacy  ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  hearings  now  being  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  show  clearly  a  need  for 
all  Americans  to  be  concerned  for  their 
right  of  privacy. 

DFIIVE  recently  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  among  members  of  the  Team- 
sters Union  on  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment snooping.  The  winning  essay  from 
Missouri  was  written  by  Thomas  B. 
Hayes  of  local  367,  St.  Louis.  The  essay 
leaves  no  doubt  that  many  Americans 
are  seriously  concerned  over  Govern- 
ment actions  that  invade  privacy. 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  essay  be  printed  in  the 
of  the  Record. 

)elng  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
o  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

My  Thinking  on  Invasion  of 
Pbivact 

world  hates  a  snooper,  whether  he 

through  Venetian  blinds  as  you  bring 

groceries  or  at  your  deposit  slip  at 

:x>unter. 

5  our  Government  snoops  into  your 

it  is  worse  still.     Because  your 

especially    of    late,    talks    big 

privacy  and  freedom,  but,  alas,  it  is 

in   cheek.     This   Government 

s  small.  Is  low,  is  envioxis,  is  un- 

is  treacherous,  is  hatefxil. 

up  then,  everybody,  in  order  that 

government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 

people  may  not  perish  from  the 
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Procarement  Practice  Bypasses 
Private  InnoTator 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Elec  ;ronic 


S]  ►eaker. 


GIUBSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
ul  article  was  recently  written 
onthly  publication  of  the  West- 
Manufacturers  Associa- 
Westemer,  by   Mr.   John  C. 
Government  relations  manager 
qewlett-Packard  Co. 

I  submit  Mr.  Beckett's 
the  belief  that  it  is  so  timely 
impjortant  that  it  should  be  read 
Member  of  Congress: 
Procurement    Practice    Bypasses 
Private  Innovator 
(By  John  C.  Beckett) 

on  increased  competitive  bid- 
;he   Defense   Department   has   en- 
:ontracting  officers  to  avoid  stand- 
catalog    equipment,    even 
ccjmmercial  equipment  is  often  tech- 
advanced   and   less   expensive. 
Department   is    not   solely   to 
'  Tie    GAO    has    repeatedly    advised 
agencies  to  avoid  brand  name 
and  prepare  detailed  specifi- 
products  which  are  already  de- 
private  expense  and  available  off 


com]  aercial 


cently.  brand  name  or  equal  pro- 
has  been  considered  a  form  of  non- 
buying   by    most    Government 
The  forces  of  the  open  compe ti- 
on a  brand  name  product  are 
o|ten  ignored  in  Judging  the  com- 
of  conunerclal   versus   Govern- 
ifled  products.    It  is  common  prac- 
.ernment  circles  to  assume  that  the 
competition  Is  directly  propor- 
the  number  of  bids  received,  re- 
the  commercial  market.     Some 
may  be  nonresponsive  or  from 
qfialified    firms.      Nevertheless,    the 
good  If  there  are  many  bidders, 
dommerciai  market  it  is  not  unusual 
mac  ufacturer  to  take  a  significant  lead 
p  Btition  by  innovating  a  better  prod- 
money.     Potential  competition 
(  iscouraged   by   the   low   price  and 
of  an  established  product, 
the  Oovernment  buyer  will  ignore 
backfround  and  insist  on  a  competitive 


(f 


(if 


loc  ks 


acci  ptance 


picture  of  bidding  based  on  prepared  detail 
specs  that  fit  no  available  commercial  prod- 
uct and  require  engineering  a  new  item.  The 
cost  of  preparing  the  detailed  specs  and  the 
lost  time  in  procurement  is  never  charged  in 
the  final  cost  tallying  to  the  Government. 

Brand  name  or  equal  procurement  is  not 
an  easy  buying  technique,  but  it  is  the  best 
method  for  buying  standard  commercial 
products  that  are  timely  and  reasonably 
priced.  This  method  requires  careful  Judg- 
ment in  stipulating  salient  features  and  in 
anticipating  evaluation  requirements  of  the 
"or  equal"  bids.  The  procurement  agency 
must  be  technically  equipped  to  evaluate  all 
bids  to  insure  that  they  are  responsive. 

Brand  name  or  equal  assumes  that  the 
commercial  products  offered  will  differ  in 
minor  respects;  i.e.,  they  are  not  Identical. 
This  method  of  procurement  is  described  as 
"descriptive  but  not  restrictive."  If  the  pro- 
curement agency  is  not  well  staffed  tech- 
nically, the  interpretation  of  "what  Is  equal" 
can  fall  far  short  of  the  desired  item.  In  this 
case  the  agency  is  better  advised  to  go  sole 
source  than  risk  the  confusion  and  protests 
from  poor  evaluation. 

Bid  samples  are  justified  as  an  aid  in  eval- 
uating commercial  products.  However,  the 
same  requirement  of  procurement  agency 
technical  competence  is  present  with  bid 
samples  as  with  other  teciiniques  where  prod- 
ucts are  not  identical.  When  the  procure- 
ment agency  and  user  are  widely  separated, 
as  often  happens  in  Government  prociu'e- 
ment,  the  evaluation  process  suffers. 

This  problem  has  added  to  the  avoidance 
of  the  privately  developed  product.  But  the 
fault  isn't  with  the  brand  name  or  equal 
purchase  technique;  it's  with  the  procedure 
for  technical  evaluation.  This  technical  re- 
quirement Is  present  to  an  even  greater  de- 
gree in  the  preparation  of  detailed  specifica- 
tions because  the  product  described  visually 
has  not  experienced  the  shakedown  of  com- 
mercial use  and  acceptance.  Thus,  the  tech- 
nical back-up  in  Government  proctu'ement 
can't  be  avoided  but  must  be  better  prepared 
and  planned. 

If  "brand  name  or  equal"  procurement  is 
to  maintain  its  respectability,  some  measures 
must  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  "or  equal" 
alternative  is  consistently  and  clearly  de- 
fined. For  example,  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  stipulation  of  salient  features  is  to 
emphasize  requirements  which  "may  not  be 
obvious"  and  that  this  stipulation  does  not 
relieve  the  "or  equal"  bidder  from  meeting 
the  obvious  requirements  of  an  equal  prod- 
'uct. 

The  first  step  in  reestablishing  commercial 
catalog  products  as  a  desirable  purchase  by 
Government  agencies  may  take  place  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  ASPR  Committee  will 
consider  a  proposal  to  place  brand  name  or 
equal  procurement  as  the  first  choice  in 
the  selection  of  a  buying  technique  for  the 
procurement  of  privately  developed  catalog 
products.  Heretofore,  it  has  not  been  clear 
that  brand  name  and  sole  source  procvire- 
ments  are  acceptable  methods.  The  built-in 
competitive  forces  to  insure  a  fair  price  to 
the  Government  have  not  been  fully  recog- 
nized. This  acceptability  will  be  blessed  if 
these  proposed  revisions  are  adopted. 

Sole  source  procurement  is  recommended 
where  an  item  must  be  identical,  and  li- 
censing will  be  encouraged  where  production 
capacity  of  an  identical  items  is  in  question. 
The  use  of  brand  name  or  sole  soiurce  pro- 
curement technique  assumes  that  there  is 
either  inadequate  technical  information  or 
inadequate  time  to  procure  through  detailed 
specifications.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
electronic  equipment. 

■fhe  private  innovator  has  had  a  difficult 
time  with  Government  buyers.  The  em- 
phasis on  price  competition  and  the  fre- 
quent assumption  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  monopoly  on  research  in 
electronics  has  seriously  hampered  the  op- 


portunity for  the  independent  developer  and 
producer.  Incentives  are  needed  to  invite 
advanced  technical  products.  The  incentive 
of  knowing  that  there  is  a  ready  market  is 
strong  persuasion.  It  needs  to  be  nuttued 
and  cared  for.  A  change  in  the  attitu<le  of 
many  Government  agencies  towards  com- 
mercial products  is  long  overdue. 


Academic  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  on  June  29  published 
a  fine  article  by  a  former  colleague  the 
Honorable  Frank  P.  Graham.  This*  Is 
such  a  perceptive  article  that  I  think  It 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  Gazette  on  the  following  day  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  the  same 
subject  and  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  both 
of  these  items  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  June  29,  1965] 
Arguments  for  Freedom  on  the  College 
Campus 
(By  Frank  P.  Graham)  *jf 

{ Editors  note. — Frank  P.  Graham,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, former  U.S.  Senator  and  UJJ.  mediator, 
is  a  key  figure  in  the  development  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Into  one  of  the 
three  or  four  outstanding  southern  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  In  a  talk  Friday 
at  Manteo,  N.C.,  Graham  talked  about  aca- 
demic freedom  and  the  North  Carolina  law 
prohibiting  Communists  and  pleaders  of  the 
fifth  amendment  from  spealdng  at  any  State 
institution.     Some  of  his  remarks  follow.) 

The  iss\ie  here  is  not  the  employment  of  a 
teacher  who  is  a  member  of  a  party  whose 
line  automatically  shifts  with  orders  from 
above,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  acadeifaic 
freedom,  the  open  forum  and  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  Rather,  the  issue  is  the  right 
of  a  responsible  faculty  and  student  commit- 
tee to  invite  speakers  to  open  forums  for 
hearing  all  points  of  view,  including  the  ex- 
treme right,  conservative,  lilieral,  moderate, 
and  the  extreme  left,  all  subject  to  cross- 
examination  and  reply.  Such  open  forvms 
are  a  part  of  the  educational  process  for 
equipping  students  for  understanding '*our 
own  democracy  and  for  informed  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  the  present  age. 

Such  open  forums  also  are  of  the  very  sub- 
stance of  academic  freedom,  our  historic  civil 
liberties,  and  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  free  market  of  ideas  in  the  historic  Amer- 
ican view  is  a  basic  part  of  the  American 
tradition  of  free  enterprise.  Gag  laws  re- 
pressing the  freedom  of  assembly  and  speeq^ 
are  expressions  of  the  totalitarian  way  and 
are  contrary  to  the  American  way — explicit  in 
our  heritage  of  freedom  and  our  hope  for  the 
preservation  of  the  very  civil  liberties  whidh 
not  only  gave  birth  to  our  Republic  but  also 
provide  the  foundations  for  the  survival  and 
progress  of  a  free  society  In  the  modem  world. 

The  "gag  law"  Is  a  reflection  on  the  in- 
telligence of  youth  and  the  responsible  free- 
dom of  students  In  the  State's  colleges  and 
an  expression  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  robust- 
ness of  our  democracy. 
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It  is  historically  anomalous  that  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  which  refused  to  ratify 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  until 
after  its  leaders,  in  line  with  Jefferson's  strat- 
eev  were  given  assurance  that  at  the  earliest 
oDDortunity  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be 
made  a  basic  part  of  the  Constitution  Is 
the  very  State  which  adopted  a  "gag  law" 
in  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  To  her 
shame,  as  an  educational,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  humane  leader  of  the  risen 
South  North  Carolina  now  has  a  statute 
which'  constitutes  a  political  interference 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  boards  of 
trusU^^s  of  the  university  and  the  State  col- 
leges for  the  responsible  intellectual  freedom 
and  moral  autonomy  of  the  State's  educa- 
tional institutions  as  basic  parts  of  the  hu- 
man liberties  of  our  free  society. 

There  will  be  a  continuing  rallying  of  not 
only  almost  all  the  newspapers,  the  presi- 
dents and  chancellors,  the  faculties,  students, 
the  alumni,  and  alumnae,  not  only  of  the 
State  institutions,  but  also  of  the  church- 
related  colleges,  as  boldly  expressed,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Wake  Forest,  and  Davidson,  and 
of  the  privately  endowed  national  Duke  Uni- 
versity, as  eloquently  voiced  at  Chapel  Hill 
by  president  Douglas  M.  Knight,  in  moral 
support  of  the  responsible  freedom  of  all  our 
colleges  and  tmlversities. 

As  in  the  past,  when  basic  liberties  and 
Xar-visioned  State  undertakings  were  in  is- 
sue, so  again  there  will  surely  be  organized  a 
statewide  movement  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  roUing  on  in  gutherlng  power  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  to  redeem  and 
refurbish  her  great  name,  and,  tn  this  case, 
to  bring  to  an  end  this  misrepresentatlve  re- 
action against  our  American  heritage  and 
this  violation  of  the  American  BUI  of  Rights, 
which  North  Carolina  had  a  part  in  making 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  a 
free  America  and,  in  turn,  the  United  States 
had  a  part,  under  the  leadership  erf  a  noble 
American  woman,  In  making  a  part  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations. 


of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator,  has  been  a  key  figure  ItT 
bringing  his  university  to  national  emi- 
nence. His  credentials  ar^  the  finest,  and  his 
logic  is  unassailable,  as  in  this  excerpt  from 
his  remarks  tnaade  in  a  talk  at  Manteo, 
N.C.),  which  we  commend  to  the  University 
of  Arkansas  president  and  board  of  trustees: 

"The  issue  here  is  not  the  employment  of 
a  teacher  who  is  a  member  of  a  party  whose 
line  automatically  shifts  with  orders  from 
above,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  academic 
freedom,  the  open  forum,  and  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  Rather  the  issue  is  the  right  of 
a  responsible  faculty  and  student  committee 
to  invite  speakers  to  open  forums  for  hear- 
ing all  points  of  view,  including  the  extreme 
right,  conservative,  liberal,  moderate,  and  the 
extreme  left,  all  subject  to  cross-examina- 
tion and  reply.  Such  c^ien  forums  are  a  part 
of  the  educational  process  for  equipping  stu- 
dents for  understanding  oiu  own  democracy 
and  for  informed  grappling  .with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  age. 

"Such  open  forums,  also,  are  of  the  very 
BulDstance  of  academic  freedom,  our  historic 
civil  liberties  and  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  free  market  of  Ideas  in  this  his- 
toric American  view  Is  a  basic  part  of  the 
American  tradition  of  free  enterprise.  Gag 
laws  repressing  the  freedom  of  assembly  and 
speech  are  expressions  of  the  totalitarian 
way  and  are  contrary  to  the  American 
way   •    •   •." 


The  Sows,  Seed,  and  Cement  War  m 
Vietnam 


[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  June  30.  1965] 
Some  Sage  Counsel  for  the  U.  or  A. 
North  Carolina  has  a  well  earned  reputa- 
tion as  the  most  progressive  of  the  Southern 
States  and  yet  It  is  afflicted  with  one  of  the 
worst  State  laws  constricting  academic  free- 
dom. This  law  is  under  attack  by  North 
Carolina  educators  and  newspapers,  among 
others,  and  the  issue  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  one  that  has  been  stirring  debate  In  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  offending  North  Carolina  statute  pro- 
hibits speaking  appearances  by  Communists 
or  fifth  amendment  pleaders  at  any  State  in- 
sltuation.  Blessedly,  Arkansas  has  no  such 
statute  but,  on  the  record  of  University  of 
Arkansas  policy,  the  absence  of  such  statu- 
tory prohibition  may  be  of  no  immediate 
import.  In  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  visit- 
ing Bulgarian,  the  use  of  a  university  facility 
was  denied  a  foreign  governmental  attach6 
who  had  been  Invited  by  a  student  group  to 
speak.  The  reason  for  denial  was  the  visi- 
tor's membership  in  the  Communist  Party. 
Later  the  University  of  Arkansas,  In  another 
disputed  decision,  sought  to  block  a  speaking 
appearance  by  a  leader  of  the  California 
student  protest  movement.  Against  this 
background  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Payettevllle  policy  would  embrace  North 
Carolina's  preclusion  of  fifth  amendment 
pleaders  or  almost  any  other  class  of  con- 
troversial speakers. 

Many  of  us  In  Arkansas  and  elsewhere 
have  argued  the  case  for  academic  freedom, 
but  we  doubt  if  anyone  has  presented  the 
case  more  clearly  and  eloquently  than  baa 
Frank  Graham,  distinguished  North  Caro- 
lina educator,  in  remarks  that  we  published 
yesterday  in  the  columns  across  from  the  edi- 
torial page.     Mr.  Graham,  former  president 
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Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
newspapers  are  filled  each  day  with 
stories  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam-  Be- 
hind these  headlines,  however,  is  a  re- 
markable story  of  progress  on  other 
fronts. 

The  following  first-hand  account  by 
a  woman  who  knows  Vietnam  well  is  a 
poignant  story  of  what  our  foreign  aid 
representatives  and  private  American 
organizations  are  accomplishing  behind 
the  battlelines.  It  is  a  description  of 
another  war  against  the  poverty  and 
hunger  of  a  people  who  have  known  little 
else  than  war. 

Mrs.  Werner  J.  Blanchard,  the  author 
of  this  article  which  appeared  recently 
in  Presbyterian  Life,  has  just  finished  2 
years  in  the  Peace  Corps,  where  she  was 
a  volunteer  teacher  in  the  Philippines. 
A  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  Juliet 
Blanchard  is  a  WTiter  and  world 
traveler. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Sows,   Seed,   and   Cement   War   in 
Vietnam 

"This  war  is  not  lost."  The  big,  balding 
American  pounded  his  fist  on  the  raU  of  the 
pigpen.  Hugging  an  enormous  catillflower 
under  his  arm,  he  munched  on  a  handful 
of  peanuts  grown  and  seasoned  by  Vietnam- 
ese farm  woim.en. 

"Pigs,"  he  said,  "that's  how  weU  win  It. 
We  imported  160,000,  gave  3  piglets  to  a 
farmer,  and  a  boer  to  each  hamlet.  A  farmer 
can  make  7,000  piasters  a  year  with  plge. 


more  than  the  value  of  his  whole  rice  crop. 
And  he  won't  stand  for  the  Vietcong  stealing 
'em. "  The  sow  rolled  over  on  her  clean  fat 
side  and  grunted  contentedly  with  a  Kansas 
drawl. 

That's  the  seldom-told  story  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam:  a  farmer  wiU  fight  for  his  pigs. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Prize  Award  ceremony  at  Blen  Hoa 
village.  On  the  grandstand,  decked  with 
bright  yellow,  red-banded  fllags  of  Vietnam 
flapping  in  the  warm  winter  svm,  sat  na- 
tional, local,  and  foreign  oflQcials.  Several 
hundred  fanners  and  their  families  faced 
them  silently  while  plump  brown  babies  in 
shirts  and  no  pants  played  on  the  grass. 

The  Minister  of  Rural  Affairs  spoke  at  the 
microphone.  "I  am  very  much  moved  at 
seeing  our  compatriots  of  all  social  classes 
gathering  so  numerously  as  such;  and  I  am 
sincerely  gratfeul  *  •  •".  The  written  Eng- 
lish translation  handed  to  guests  continued, 
but  the  speaker's  voice  was  lost  in  the  roar 
of  planes  from  Blen  Hoa  military  airport. 
The  minister  waited,  aware,  as  was  his  audi- 
ence, that  the  sounds  of  security  take  prece- 
dence over  all  other  sounds  in  thiS*  country. 
The  shooting  war  In  Vietnam  we  know 
well.  From  a  comfortable  distance  oS 
10,000  miles  we  are  mildy  concerned  with 
the  fate  of  people  we  scarcely  know,  in  a 
covmtry  we  cannot  visualize,  one  with  which 
before  1945  we  had  little  trade  or  poUclcal 
connection.  We  are  deeply  distressed  at  find- 
ing ourselves  Involved  In  a  cause  with  no 
assurance  of  success,  fighting  alongside 
people  who  do  not  seem  to  be  sure  what  they 
want,  people  without  a  clearcut  conception  of 
freedom,  who  lack  stable  institution  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

In  January  1965,  the  news  seemed  to 
Indicate  near  collapse  of  the  country,  and  I 
felt  constrained  to  make  my  third  trip  to 
Vietnam  to  see  for  myself  what  civilian  life 
under  siege  was  like,  and  how  Vietnamese 
friends  and  American  advisers  felt  about  the 
situation. 

That's  how  I  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
agricultural  fair,  reading  the  minister's  speech 
as  he  continued:  "As  all  of  us  know,  Vietnam 
is  an  agricult\iral  country  where  80  percent  of 
Its  citizens  are  farmers.  The  Government  Is 
convinced  that  most  of  the  farmers  are  Uving 
under  the  Vietcong  everyday  direct  menace, 
both  at  the  material  and  mental  viewpoints. 
Consequently,  the  Government  is  confident 
that  In  oredr  to  defeat  the  Vietcong,  it  must 
conquer  the  rural  people's  feeling  and  con- 
sider the  countryside  as  a  base  for  our  work 
of  national  salvation  and  reconstruction." 

The  people  didn't  seem  much  Impressed  by 
this  policy  statement,  but  they  did  xmder- 
stand  the  awarding  of  prizes.  Pigs  and  poul- 
try were  presented  to  oustanding  farmers  by 
local  officials  and  by  American  and  Chinese 
(Taiwan)  advisers.  Bags  of  fertilizer,  ce- 
ment. Insecticide,  and  sprayers  were  gifts 
from  notables  and  industrialists. 

On  exhibit  were  results  of  crop  improve- 
ment and  diversification:  thin,  tender  sugar- 
cane, cassia,  caullfiourer.  com.  peanut*, 
onions,  ginger  root,  and  improved  varieties 
of  rice.  Youngsters  proudly  demonstrated 
care  of  animals  under  a  familiar  green  and 
white  flag  on  which  4-T  had  replaced  the 
4-H  which  American  agricultural  experts 
have  introduced  around  the  world. 

As  the  formalities  came  to  an  end.  we  drove 
back  toward  Saigon  along  the  edge  of  the 
airport  where  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Vietcong  had  launched  a  srurprise  attack, 
destroying  half  the  aircraft. 

"This  area  isn't  exactly  secure,  Is  it?"  I 
asked  Vladimir  Lehovich  of  U.S.  Operations 
Mission  (USOM,  our  economic-assistance 
program) . 

"Not  exactly,"  he  replied  politely,  exhibit- 
ing no  amvisement  at  my  Ignorance  which  as- 
«imed  that  civUians  stayed  out  of  Vletoong 
territory.  I  was  to  learn  that  this  war 
looks    less   like   a   patchwork   quUt   than   a 
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fluid   seeping  In   and   out,   and 
able  to  strain  the  other  entire- 
xnj  area. 

Government  of  Vietnam  has  bet- 
here  than  In  many  areas,"  the 
man  from  New  York  City  went  on 
"because  there  are  a  lot  of  re- 
r^fugees  from  the  north.     They  are 
of  counterlnsurgency.     They 
they  are  fighting  against." 
,"  added  the  pig  expert, 
^cultural  fair  and  the  airport  to- 
ustrate  the  two- pronged  objectives 
p4>llcy  In  Vietnam,  and  the  reason  for 
there  In  response  to  requests 
by  consecutive  governments:  First, 
to    defeat    the    Commu- 
second,  nation  building  or  the 
of    an    economic    and    social 
which  will   Improve  relations   be- 
Govemment  of  Vietnam  and  its 
ind  eventually  enable  the  country 
f-sufficlent.     Programs   directed    to 
(bjectives  are  not  only  Intertwined; 
Inseparable. 

the  recently  stepped-up  military  of- 

half  of  our  aid  was  for  economic 

purposes.    Examples  of  these  vari- 

of  assistance  and  of  the  coordlna- 

ounterlnsurgency  and   local   devel- 

\  ork  can  be  seen  well  In  the  province 

Here  nation  building  is  going 

In  the  midst  of  Vletcong  territory. 

al  city  of  Tay  Ninh  is  a  20-mlnute 

from  Saigon  and  lies  within  a  few 

he  Jungle  headquarters  of  the  Vlet- 

do  not  fly  to  Tay  Nlnh  these 

the  fantastic  temples  of  the  Cau 

sect  which  combines  the  teach- 

Buddah,    Moses.    Christ,    and    Con- 

ut  the  airport,  fortunately  near  the 

town.  Is  busy  with  helicopters,  car- 

and  small  craft  which  deposit  their 

passengers   and   return   quickly   to 

safety  of  Saigon. 

In  the  province   are  administered 

^ovlnce    Chief,    the   commander   of 

military   forces,    working    close- 

the    representative    of    USOM    and 

the  Military  Advisory  Command  in 

(MACV,    pronounced     "MacVee"). 

Navarro.     Plllpplno-American   cltl- 

]  irovlnce  representative.  Is  concerned 

welfare  of  the  250.000  inhabitants. 

colonel  In  the  U.S.  Army,  he  has 

I  respect  for  discipline. 

makes  people   fight?"   he   asked   a 

slvilians  and  soldiers.    "What  makes 

f  jrward  Into  danger?     Quiet,  peace- 

who  only  want  to  be  left  alone? 

tough    discipline — which    these 

dod't  have — or  It's  strong  moti- 

s    what    parents    have    for    the 

build    with    their    own    hands. 

promise    schools.      We    build 

'rankly  he  puts  more  faith  in  his 

than  In  the  Vietnamese  local 


elthi  r 

troo]  >s 
t  aafi 
tliey 

Viet  :ong 


'tro  jps" 


Navarro 


and   the  province   chief    are 

Dver  100  "unfunded"  schools  which 

built  without   outside   financing 

cement  and  roofing  supplied   by 

States. 

watched  the  PTA  members   building. 

n   black    trousers,   Ehort   Chlnese- 

ouses.   and   conical   hats   carried 


In  skin  buckets  on  a  pole  slung 

I  boulder  to  fathers  who  laid  a  wall 

srlcks.     They  smiled  at  us  as  they 

the  tropical  sun.    Across  the  field 

sound  of  children's  voices  chanting 

In  other  classrooms  built  with 

Their   teachers  were   some 

who  have  recently  been  trained. 

to  get  teachers  to  take  training 

the  pay  has  been  raised  to  about 

which    Is   considered   a   living 

Afnerlcan    assistance    is    also    given 

schoolB  and  orphanages. 
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Health  services  include  a  new  surgical 
wing  at  the  province  hospital,  staffed  with  a 
team  of  15  Pillpino  doctors,  nurses,  and  tech- 
nicians paid  by  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Malaria  eradication,  well  on  its  way 
before  1960,  has  been  seriously  hampered 
by  the  Vletcong,  but  clinics  stocked  with 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  supplies  serve  the  local 
needs. 

While  lunching  with  the  province  chief, 
Mr.  Navarro  received  word  that  one  of  his 
Jeeps  had  been  ambushed  by  the  Vletcong, 
but  the  driver  got  away.  "Those  blank 
Vletcong,"  he  exploded.  "We've  got  to  get 
right  out  there  and  tell  the  people  the 
medical  supplies  on  that  Jeep  were  from 
their  government  before  the  Vletcong  dis- 
tributes them  as  their  own  good  deed."  He 
sighed,  "Who  will  they  believe?" 

That's  Just  one  of  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions in  this  strange,  niixed-up  contest  for 
the  loyalties  of  peasants  who  have  never 
been  disturbed  by  pwlitical  Ideologies  or 
the  surge  of  nationalism,  and  who  merely 
want  to  raise  their  rice  and  their  children 
in  peace,  with  as  little  regulation  and  taxa- 
tion as  possible.  The  greatest  desire  of  these 
people  is  for  land.  A  sound  program  of  land 
reform  was  begun  under  Diem,  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  so  successful  In  Taiwan, 
whereby  farmers  can  buy  the  land  they 
till  over  a  7-year  period,  and  landlords  re- 
ceive some  recompense.  But  this  Is  poor 
competition  against  the  Vletcong.  who  simply 
-kill  the  landlord  and  tell  the  peasants  to 
take  the  land. 

The  province  chief  seemed  optimistic, 
nevertheless,  as  he  explained  the  develop- 
ment program  by  which  It  Is  hoped  to  get  or 
keep  the  hamlets  out  of  Vletcong  control 
by  assuring  security  and  helping  the  people 
achieve  a  life  worth  fighting  for.  This  is 
called  the  new  life  hamlet  program.  It  at- 
tempts to  salvage  something  from  the  stra- 
tegic hamlets  of  the  Diem  regime.  That 
grandiose  scheme,  promoted  by  Ngo  Din  Nhu, 
was  supposed  to  relocated  p>easants  In  thou- 
sands of  hamlets  which  were  defensible. 
But  the  double  fences  of  barbed  wire  or  criss- 
crossed sharpened  posts,  which  I  saw  on  the 
road  to  Dalat,  gave  no  protection  against  the 
modern  weapons  increasingly  used  by  the 
Vletcong.  The  local  defense  forces  and  the 
embryonic  councils  were  easily  infiltrated  by 
the  Vletcong,  and  a  hamlet  could  be  sub- 
verted at  will  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
murdering  the  officials,  doctors,  and  teachers, 
and  threatening  the  leaderless  people  with 
similar  treatment.  If  they  resisted,  the 
hamlet  was  burned;  the  able-bodied  men 
were  kidnapped  or  "persuaded"  to  Join  the 
Vletcong. 

Now  the  Vietnamese  American  advisers, 
both  civilian  and  military,  work  together  to 
build  communities  one  by  one.  In  the  Tay 
Nlnh  area,  21  of  the  109  hamlets  are  con- 
sidered "new  life"  and  secure.  They  have 
the  beginnings  of  local  government.  Self- 
help  projects,  such  as  markets,  roads,  schools, 
and  clinics,  are  encouraged  by  UJS.  supplies  of 
dried  milk,  bulgar  wheat,  corn  meal,  oil,  and 
other  Items  In  our  Public  Law  480,  or  surplus 
commodity,  program.  An  essential  part  of 
the  general  plan  Is  the  routing  out  of  Vlet- 
cong agents  who  can  only  be  identified  by 
the  local  people. 

It  Is  a  painfully  slow,  often  discouraging 
process,  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of 
trained  and  dependable  public  officials  and 
police.  The  Vletcong  began  their  offensive 
before  1959  by  assassinating  10.000  local  of- 
ficials. The  country  has  never  receovered 
from  that  blow  to  orderly  and  effective  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  feel  that  this 
attempt  to  build  a  country  while  under  attack 
is  Impossible,  but  the  attitude  of  Americans 
on  the  spot  Is  "when  have  we  retreated  from 
the  impossible?" 


Prom  technicians,  specialists,  and  ad- 
visers of  every  kind  one  hears,  "This  can  he  a 
great  country — if  we  only  had  security"  or 
"We'll  be  here  a  long  time."  Or,  "No  mattey 
how  It  looks  from  the  United  States,  we  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  future  of  a 
people."  And  in  a  chorus,  "We're  sticking." 
I  didn't  find  one  single  person  who  wanted 
to  come  home.  Certainly  no  one  with  a 
spark  of  compassion  would  of  his  own  will 
walk  out  on  harassed,  desperate,  bewildered 
people  who  have  known  no  peace  for  20  years, 
who  fought  the  Japanese,  fought  the  French, 
and  are  fighting  their  own  people  for  tha 
right  to  choose  how  they  shall  live. 

This  feeling  was  reflected  by  the  wives  of 
Americans  right  up  to  the  moment  they  w%re 
brought  home.  In  Saigon  these  women  gaje 
me  a  whirlwind  tour  of  welfare  Institutions 
where  they  were  giving  service  and  financial 
aid.  Mrs.  William  Westmoreland,  wife  oftot 
conunandlng  general  of  MACV,  not  ohly 
served  personally  In  the  hospitals,  but 
trained  hundreds  of  Vietnamese  women  In 
"Gray  Lady"  work  which  was  an  entirely  new 
Idea  to  them.  At  the  Carltas_Home  for  tha 
Undernourished  Children  In  a  building  built 
and  equipped  by  the  American  Women's  As- 
sociation. Eleanor  Elson  Heginbotham, 
daughter  of  the  pastor  of  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Washington,  D.C.,  dU- 
cvissed  Vietnamese  needs  with  nurses  In 
French.  Most  Americans  in  our  agencies  in 
Vietnam  speak  either  French  or  Vietnamese. 
Elly's  husband.  Erland.  la  In  the  economic 
section  of  USOM.  His  parents,  themselves 
In  Government  service  overseas  are  both  ac- 
tive Presbyterians.  There  are  many  other* 
with  similar  background  and  motivation,  and 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  kind  of  people  who 
are  serving  in  Vietnam  with  dedication  and  a 
buoyant  goodwill.  There  is  no  Peace  Corps 
there,  for  the  country  Is  considered  too  dan- 
gerous, but  a  large  corps  of  young  men  In 
International  Volimtary  Service  (a  private 
church-lnltlated  organization  under  Govern- 
ment contract)  Is  giving  valxiable  assistance 
In  remote  areas. 

Our  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  for 
10  years  has  been  not  merely  anti-Commu- 
nist, but  rather  primarily  propeople.  and  It 
covers  the  whole  spectriun  of  the  everlasting 
war  on  poverty,  disease.  Ignorance.  Evidence 
Is  widespread:  wells  and  water  tanks,  toilets 
and  insecticides,  training  for  doctors,  teach- 
ers, police.  Most  recent  are  the  beginnings 
of  basic  industries  such  as  textiles,  roofing, 
cement,  and  serlctilture  (the  production  of 
silk). 

A  war  cannot  be  won  by  compassionate 
civilians  with  sows,  seed,  and  cement.  But 
this  war  cannot  be  won  without  them.  The 
use  of  these  kinds  of  weapons  is  too  little, 
but  it  is  not  too  late.  If  we  could  find 
courageous  personnel  and  part  with  the 
funds,  it  could  be  multiplied  many  times. 
The  Goverrunent  of  Vietnam  might  be  per- 
suaded to  distribute  land  much  faster,  on 
easier  terms.  And  the  proposals,  ccwning 
from  many  sources,  that  the  mammoth  de- 
velopment of  the  Mekong  River  region  be 
rapidly  stepped  up  might  be  an  Inducement 
to  the  nations  of  that  region  torn  by  strife 
and  hatred  to  cooperate  for  their  own  col- 
lective interests. 

But  none  of  these  possibilities  can  become 
realities  until  aggression  by  mass  terror  is 
stopped.  For  a  long  time  responsible  Viet- 
namese Insisted  that  the  only  way  to  do  this 
was  to  attack  the  source  of  control  and  sup- 
plies In  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  territory.  Now  this  is 
taking  place,  and  peaceseeklng  Americans 
are  divided  between  enthusiastic  support, 
violent  opposition,  and  doubts.  We  face 
the  terrible  choice:  by  bombing  we  risk  Im- 
mediate widening  of  the  confilct;  by  not 
bombing  we  risk  uncontrollable  spread  of 
creeping  aggression. 
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Avoiding  arguments  on  strategy,  senseless 
name  calling,  all-or-nothing  demands,  aca- 
demic solutions,  or  facesavlng  devices,  as 
Christians  and  responsible  citizens,  we  want 
to  know  whether  our  effort  is  Justified.  If 
ve  believe  that  freedom  Is  a  God-given  right 
for  all  men,  must  we  not  fan  its  flame,  how- 
ever weak,  wherever  It  Is  possible  to  do  so? 

Being  practical  people,  we  want  to  know 
whether  our  cavLse  has  a  chance  to  succeed  In 
Vietnam.  In  trying  to  see  our  way  clear  In 
this  situation.  It  would  help  If  we  had  a  more 
complete  plct\u-e  of  the  people  we  are  fight- 
ing and  working  with.  Granting  the  Infor- 
mation we  get  Is  true,  it  should  be  balanced 
with  less  known  but  no  lees  valid  facts.  For 
instance,  to  have  some  perspective  on  stu- 
dent opinion,  we  should  know  not  only  that 
students  sometimes  break  windows  In  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Library  in  Saigon,  but  that 
inside  the  library  the  seats  are  filled  with 
students  of  all  ages  taking  advantage  of 
books,  fihns,  displays,  and  English  classes. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  In  the  traffic  circle  in 
front  of  that  library  a  huge  billboard  showed 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  for  fiood  relief 
with  the  fiags  of  27  nations  which  were  help- 
ing, and  that  the  students  were  stopping  cars 
as  they  entered  the  city  to  collect  contribu- 
tions for  flood  victims. 

When  we  feel  that  we  are  alone  in  support 
of  South  Vietnam  and  are  incurring  Ul  will 
of  other  countries  In  so  doing,  we  should 
know  that  24  other  nations,  including  Japan, 
Taiwan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines.  Korea, 
and  Australia  are  assisting  with  supplies  and 
personnel. 

The  picture  of  villagers  sullen  and  \in- 
appreclatlve  "of  all  we  have  done  for  them" 
should  be  accomj>anled  by  a  picture  of  chil- 
dren bowing  over  folded  arms  to  Americans 
who  are  supplying  basic  needs,  and  by  many 
pictures  of  Americans  moving  freely  In  the 
back  country  In  immediate  danger  of  am- 
bush, kidnaping,  death  by  the  Vletcong,  but 
trusting  the  people  with  whom  they  work  to 
protect  them. 

For  those  who  claim  that  Vietnamese 
don't  care  about  freedom,  do  not  even  know 
its  meaning,  and  are  not  worth  flghtlng  for, 
I  covet  the  friendship  of  Just  one  of  the  \m- 
counted  Vietnamese  who  do  care,  like  Vu 
Ngoc  Dal.  Dai  Is  a  Catholic  whose  mother 
was  killed  and  whose  father  died  during  the 
Communist  revolution  in  the  North.  He 
teaches  economic  and  political  science  in 
three  high  schools  In  Saigon  and  was  a 
UNESCO  schol£ir  at  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  where  I  helped  him  with  Eng- 
lish. He  adopted  me  as  his  foster  mother, 
and  my  family  was  suddenly  enlarged  by  a 
delightful  and  devoted  son,  daughter-in-law, 
and  two  loving  grandchildren — another  Is  ex- 
pected soon.  In  our  conversations  we  probed 
the  meanings  of  freedom,  dictatorship,  and 
communism.  When  Dal  returned  to  Saigon, 
he  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Diem  re- 
gime, knowing  well  the  risks  to  himself  and 
to  his  family.  His  first  question  the  last 
time  he  met  me  was,  "Ma'am,  are  the  Ameri- 
cans going  to  get  out?" 

"Not  as  long  as  you  want  us  to  stay,"  I 
replied. 

A  moment  of  tense  silence  and  then, 
quietly,  "I  have  escaped  the  Communists 
twice;  now  there  is  no  place  else  to  go.  The 
Americans  are  our  only  hope.  I  must  leave 
my  students  and  go  into  battle." 

Back  at  the  agricultural  ceremony,  the 
country  woman,  with  a  face  like  tooled 
leather,  bowed  over  her  folded  hands,  thank- 
ing the  officials  who  were  presenting  her 
with  a  pig  in  a  crate.  When  she  lifted  her 
eyes,  they  were  dulled  by  the  years  of  strag- 
gle, disaster,  and  terror  she  had  known,  but 
she  mvist  have  been  clinging  to  a  small 
hop>e — that  the  pig  would  live  to  grow  up 
and  be  food  for  her  family. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  my  yoimger  constituents, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues : 

July  5,  1965. 
Representative  Laurence  J.  Burton., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Burton:  I  am  writ- 
ing for  two  reasons.  Pirst,  to  thank  you 
for  "The  American  Creed"  that  I  received 
at  the  time  of  my  graduation,  and  second,  to 
ask  you  If  you  have  seen  the  CBS  report,  "It's 
Whafs  Happening,  Baby?"  This  report,  I 
understand,  was  geared  foi^  kids  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  22.  I  tuned  In  to  this 
program  In  hopes  of  finding  a  Job,  Sunday, 
July  4.  at  10:30  pjn.  But  to  my  dismay  I 
found  that  Youth  Corp  opportunities  were 
only  open  to  dropouts  and  people  who  were 
being  given  second  chances  because  of  lack 
of  money  and  other  personal  poverty  reasons. 
I  would  like  to  know  If  this  program  was 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
money,  because  If  it  was,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
test and  say  that  my  father,  althotigh  not  a 
poverty  victim  or  a  welfare  dependent,  flnds 
the  way  to  support  seven  children  and  a  wife. 

I  also  attended  the  youth  opportunity  con- 
ference, on  Wednesday,  June  30,  from  9  a.m. 
to  12  p.m.,  held  at  Weber  State  OoUege.  I 
know  that  all  the  kids  that  attended  this 
conference  were  not  dropouts,  but  now  be- 
cause of  this  conference  wish  they  had  quit 
school  instead  of  finding  determination  In 
overcoming  difficulties  to  attain  the  high 
school  diploma.  To  add  to  my  disgust,  the 
entertainment  furnished  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  gathering  were  degraded  delinquents 
dressed  In  skintight  pants,  dirty  sweat- 
shirts, and  long,  unkempt  hair.  Their  ac- 
tions, to  me,  conveyed  inmioral  Ideas  and 
thoughts.  They  called  themselves  "The  Wild 
Ones,"  and  In  this  one  area  I  agreed  with 
them,  "nielr  Instruments  were  turned  on  full 
and  they  screamed  to  get  attention.  People 
who  didn't  want  to  listen  or  wanted  to  talk 
had  to  grin  and  bear  It  until  they  rested.  For 
3  hours  I  listened  to  men  teU  the  teenage 
dropout  what  a  bright  future  he  had  In  store. 
The  high  school  graduate  was  never  men- 
tioned once  and  when  questions  were  asked 
pertaining  to  the  graduate,  the  questions 
were  unheeded  because  of  lack  of  Informa- 
tion. 

Now  to  get  back  to  my  previous  complaint 
about  the  show,  "It's  What's  Happening, 
Baby."  I  found  this  90-mlnute  program  to  be 
a  waste  of  time  for  everyone  except  the  slum 
victim  or  the  poverty-ridden  dropout.  What 
happens  to  the  graduate  looking  for  work  who 
is  confronted  with  dropouts  who  are  also 
looking  for  Job  opportimltles  but  didn't  have 
the  Incentive  to  stay  in  school  and  finish? 
How  can  the  graduate  further  his  education 
without  money  or  the  Job  experience  he 
needs?  Where  can  he  go?  The  employ- 
ment agency  has  plenty  of  Jobs  but  these 
Jobs  are  for  the  experienced  person  and  not 
a  young  educated  person.  On  this  CBS  re- 
pori;  were  rock-and-roll  artists  who  had  re- 
ceived fame  since  the  Beatles  made  their 
debut.  Among  them  were:  Herman's  Her- 
mits, the  Pour  Tops,  the  Miracles,  the  Su- 


oremes,  Gary  Lewis  and  the  Playboys,  Dave 
Clark  Five,  the  CannlbcUs.  the  Head- 
hunters,  the  Righteous  Brothers,  and  Jan 
and  Dean,  Just  to  name  a  few.  The  Jerk  was 
portrayed  by  dancers  who  seemed  as  though 
tbey  had  Just  received  a  fix  or  a  goofbalL  It 
seemed  we  had  reduced  ourselves  to  the  ani- 
mal stage,  and  at  one  scene,  the  dancers  were 
looking  out  of  cages  In  a  zoo  and  this,  I  feel, 
Is  Just  where  they  belong. 

What  axe  your  views  on  the  subject? 
Sincerely  yoiu«. 

Miss  Mariechen  Nelson. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Protecting  Onr  Natural  Resources 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  icicHiaA.ir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  are  proud  of  the  accmaplish- 
ments  of  organized  labor.  They  are 
proud,  too,  of  the  things  labor  stands 
for.  One  cause  which  America's  trade 
unions  have  supported  over  the  years  Is 
the  protection  of  our  natural  resources. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  point  In 
American  history  today.  There  Is  a 
dcuigerously  diminishing  amount  of  land 
and  water  available  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, while  the  demand  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing. 

Last  week,  the  United  Auto  V^orkers 
testified  in  support  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lc^eshore  in  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  which  approved 
a  similar  bill  In  the  last  Congress.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  I  trust,  will 
soon  act  on  this  legislation.  I  sincerely 
hof>e  we  can  conclude  action  on  this  most 
worthwhile  legislation  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Labor's  Interest  In  conservation  is  not 
something  which  happened  overnight. 
Several  important  statements  by  leading 
exponents  of  labor  on  conservation  have 
been  uttered  which  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  House  Members. 

During  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  in  Washington  earlier 
this  year,  ♦he  UAW  president.  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Reuther.  rose  from  the  audience  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  "townscaping"  or 
"making  cities  better  places  to  live  in" 
and  said  things  which  captured  the 
imagination  of  all  who  heard  them. 

Many  Members  have  received  copies  of 
an  attractive  booklet  called  "In  Pursuit 
of  Greatness"  which  contains  major  por- 
tions of  President  Johnson's  message  to 
Congress  on  natural  beauty.  This  hand- 
some booklet  was  prepared  as  a  public 
service  by  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
contains  a  most  thoughtful  foreword  by 
Mr.  Reuther. 

Labor  has  no  special  ax  to  grind  on 
conservation.  What  organized  labw 
does  to  win  approval  of  more  parks  will 
add  nothibg  to  the  paycrecks  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  does  mean  much  to  the  great 
multitude  of  Americans  who  thirst  for  a 
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Johnson's    special    message    to 
natural  beauty  Is  in  the  main- 
progressive     American     efforts 
our  history  to  develop  our  natu- 
and    enhance   our    living    en- 
Its    stress   on    the    beauty    and 
of    our    surroundings    gives 
place  on  the  agenda  of  public 
actions  that  must  be   taken  to 
Great  Society,  since  such  a  so- 
sustain  the  spirit  as  well  as  con- 
wlth  the  material  well-being  of 


President's   message   has   the    special 
urgency    of   calling    for    a   "new 
concerned    not    with    nature 
with  "the  total  relation  between 
the   world  around   him."     Within 
context,  it  comes   to   grips  with 
President  calls  "the  darker  side" 
technology;    the  threats   to   life. 
enjoyment  of   its   uncontrolled 
controlled   waste  products: 
priority  attention  to  the  needs 
population    increasingly   con- 
n  metropolitan  areas:  and  It  goes 
superficial    cosmetic   approach    to 
!  introduction  of  "a  conscious  and 
for  the  values  of  beauty"  Into 
annlng,  o\ir  programs,  our  build- 
growth." 

the  President's  Intent — to  be 

where  necessary  through  spe- 

ve  requests  In  the  near  future — 

our  system  of  roads  and  hlgh- 

mprove  and  extend   our  network 

ipads  and  parkways,  and  to  under- 

Pederal-State-local   pro- 

cfreate  a  national  system  of   trails 

horseback  riding,   and  cycling. 

will  serve  the  three-fold  pur- 

the  beauty  of  our  environ- 

highway  travel  less  monot- 

dangerous,  and  contributing  slg- 

»  the  volume  of  employment. 

the  Presidents  proposal  for 

the  open -space  program  to  per- 

to  help  city  governments  acquire 

ajreas  to  create  small  parks,  squares. 

malls,  and  playgrotinds:    and  we 

request    for    authority    for    a 

program   for   installation   of   out- 

and  benches  and  creation  of  at- 

yscapes  along  roads  and  in  busl- 


progi  &m 
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ren<  ierlng 


welc  ome 


his 
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strongly  support   the  President's    In- 

expand    ovu*    present    system    of 

and  recreation  areas  to  meet 

needs  of  expanding  population. 

:  M-  prompt  enactment  of  the  water 

•ontrol  bill  (passed  by  the  Senate 

expand  Federal  water  pollution 

In  line  with  the  President's 


t) 
acl  Ivltles. 
eu  lations. 
re:  pect 


to  air  pollution,  we  call  for 

cc  ngressional   action  to  strengthen 

Ur  Act  in  line  with  the  President's 

that     the     Secretary     of 

Eflucation.    and    Welfare    be    given 

to.     Investigate     potential     air- 

>robIems  before  pollution  occurs, 

make       reconunendatlons      for 


the   Importance   of   the    Presl- 
allo|»tlon  of  additional  funds  in  the 


budget  to  assure  greater  knowledge  and  con- 
trol of  pesticides  and  his  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  research  into  a  regulatory  control 
over  toxic  chemicals.  We  favor  the  intent  of 
legislation  being  prepared  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  tightening  control  over  the 
manufacture  and  u.se  ut  agriLiiltur:'.!  L-!ienii- 
cals.  including,  the  President  reports,  "li- 
censing and  factory  inspection  of  manufac- 
turers, clearly  placing  the  burden  of  proof 
of  safety  on  the  proponent  of  the  chemical 
rather  than  on  the  Government." 

The  APTr-CIO  will  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Join  with  all  concerned  groups 
in  undertaking  what  t!ie  President  terms 
"the  large  campaign  of  public  education 
which  is  needed  to  alert  Americans  to  the 
danger  to  their  natural  herlUH.;e  and  to  the 
need  for  action." 


Statement  by  Walter  P.  Reuther  at  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty, 
1965 

I  am  Walter  Reuther,  and  I  am  here  as 
president  of  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers and  also  chairman  of  my  neighborhood 
conservation  and  beautification  committee. 
I  had  the  prlvielege  of  hearing  President 
Johnson's  inspiring  address  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  when  he  called  upon  Americans 
to  Join  In  the  building  of  the  Great  Society. 
I  was  most  Impressed  when  he  said.  "As 
members  of^  that  great  society,  we  would 
need  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  our  goals  than  the  quantity  of  our  goods." 
That  is  what  this  Conference  is  about. 

This  Conference  Is  about  how  a  free  so- 
ciety, within  its  value  system,  can  harness 
the  rising  star  of  science  and  technology 
to  provide  the  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
economic  abundance,  but  also  use  that 
abundance  consistent  with  basic  human 
values  to  satisfy  both  man's  material  needs 
and  the  needs  of  the  human  spirit. 

To  me.  this  Conference  Is  about  how  we 
build  a  tomorrow  In  which  we  can  have  not 
only  more  bread,  but  also  more  roses.  Satis- 
fying our  material  needs  is  a  very  simple 
thing  with  our  advanced  technology,  but  if 
we  stand  committed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  expansion  of  man's  material  well-being 
and  neglect  his  spiritual  well-t>elng,  then  I 
think  we  will  fail  to  achieve  that  Great 
Society. 

What  is  our  basic  problem?  As  I  see  it.  It 
Is  summarized  in  the  rem,irks  you  made.  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  said  because  a  sewer  col- 
lajjsed  In  Philadelphia  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  garden  path  and  you 
wanted  to  make  that  garden  path  the  way 
garden  paths  should  be,  with  flagstones  and 
with  nature.  Instead  of  that,  you  got  black- 
top. 

Why  Is  It  that  we  get  unlimited  blacktop. 
It  is  because  we  have  limited  budgets.  We 
have  limited  budgets  because  we  give  lip- 
service  to  our  value  system,  but  we  are  not 
acting  true  to  those  values. 

If  we  are  to  build  an  America  In  which 
bread  and  roses  can  be  achieved  In  their 
proper  balance,  not  in  the  lives  of  a  few. 
but  in  the  lives  of  many,  then  we  have  a  prac- 
tical Job  of  raising  the  level  of  understand- 
ing of  these  Intangible,  human  values  that  we 
associate  with  beauty. 

The  problem  is  not  that  we  lack  the  know- 
how.  We  have  plenty  of  know-how.  We 
have  plenty  of  resources. 

Our  problem  Is  that  we  have  not  as  a  na- 
tion, accepted  these  values  and  prepared  to 
oommit  ourselves  eind  our  resources  to  their 
achievement. 

I  think  we  have  a  tremendous  Job  of  public 
education  and  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
conference  and  the  great  national  attention 
that  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem, that  we  can  mobilize  the  trade  unions 
and  the  churches,  and  the  other  great  orga- 
niaatlons.  If  we  do  so,  public  planners, 
architects,  and  other  people  who  really  deter- 


mine the  physical  environments  of  our 
society  will  respond  to  the  discipline  of  syi 
aroused  public  understanding.  I  believe  that 
this  Is  the  key  to  whether  we  can  build  the 
Great  Society  in  which  man  can  have  both 
bread  and  roses. 


"In  Pursuit  of  Greatness,"  the  President's 
Message  on  Natural  Beauty 

"To  protect  and  restore  the  natural  herit- 
age of  a  free  people." 

(Foreword  by  Walter  P.  Reuther) 

The  American  heritage  of  spacious  skies 
and  amber  waves  of  grain  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. In  place  of  America  the  beautiful, 
we  have  a  honky-tonk  Jungle  In  most  Amer- 
ican cities  and  in  much  of  our  countryside. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  message  to 
Congress  on  natural  beauty  this  year  is  a  re- 
minder that  precious  little  time  is  left  to 
save  our  land  from  becoming,  as  one  com- 
mentator rightly  warned.  "God's  own  Junk- 
yard." 

If  we  act  quickly  and  with  Intelligence  and 
if  we  commit  ourselves  and  make  a  national 
effort  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  opportunity,  we  can  restore 
America's  beauty  and  have  a  heritage  for 
future  generations  worthy  of  the  children  of 
free  men. 

President  Johnson's  challenge  to  beautify 
America  embraces  the  total  of  oiu:  living  en- 
vironment. He  has  called  upon  us  lor  a 
total  national  effort  to  preserve  our  forests — 
our  primitive  cathedrals — to  beautify  and 
purify  our  streams,  to  replenish  and  protect 
our  wild  life,  to  expand  our  park  system  and 
preserve  our  seashores,  to  enable  increasing 
millions  to  share  the  excitement  and  Joy  of 
contact  and  commimion  with  nature  in  Its 
primitive  strength  and  Its  breathtaking 
beauty.  He  urges  that  we  work  in  our  ur- 
ban areas — our  own  local  commimities — In 
oiu-  very  backyards  it  we  are  to  make  Amer- 
ica beautiful.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
American  people  live  in  our  great  urban  areas 
of  congestion  which  reqtiire  action  bolder 
and  broader  than  the  traditional  battle  lines 
on  conservation. 

We  mxist  examine  the  entire  suffocating 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution,  traffic 
congestion,  poptilatlon  density,  urban  sprawl, 
billboard  Jungles,  auto  Junkyards,  unsightly 
utility  poles,  and  the  woeful  lack  of  planning 
which  results  In  ugliness  and  a  living  en- 
vironment that  does  offense  to  man's  dignity 
and  is  imnatural  in  his  relationship  to 
nature. 

The  Great  Society  envisaged  by  President 
Johnson  Is  compassionate.  People  must  be 
free  from  the  bonds  of  poverty.  Man's  spirit 
can  then  best  soar  to  heights  of  greatness  In 
a  natural,  wholesome  environment  in  neigh- 
borhoods with  trees,  parks,  playgrounds, 
grass,  clean  air,  and  water. 

The  20th  century  technological  revolution 
has  given  us  the  tools  of  automation  and 
economic  abundance  with  which  we  can 
conquer  man's  ancient  enemies — poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  disease.  We  can  free  the  human 
family  from  material  poverty.  We  must  also 
work  to  create  a  living  environment  of 
beauty  which  will  liberate  man  from  the 
spiritual  poverty  of  ugliness  and  urban  light. 

We  have  mastered  the  scientific,  technical, 
and  productive  know-how  to  satisfy  man's 
material  needs.  We  must  now  make  a  com-, 
parable  effort  to  master  the  human,  social, 
and  moral  know-why  essential  to  achieve 
man's  higher  purposes  and  to  relate  him  to 
nature  as  he  searches  for  fulfllnjent. 

President  Johnson's  call  to  biUld  the  Great 
Society  is  a  society  where  men  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  their  goals  than 
with  the  quantity  of  their  goods. 

The  good  life  is  more  than  money  In  the 
bank,  food  on  the  table,  and  a  roof  over  the 
head.  The  good  life  Is  also  a  place  for  all 
children  to  play  and  breathing  space  to  live 
in  and  grow  strong  In  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
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President  Johnson's  program  to  beautify 
America  Is  filled  with  challenge,  inspiration 
and  excitement  that  should  spur  us  all  to 
action.  It  is  our  duty  now  to  carry  out  these 
ideas  in  practical  ways  through  social  action 
In  our  communities.  States,  and  Nation.  We 
can  make  beauty  flourish  in  our  land.  We 
can  escape  and  conquer  the  ugliness  in  our 
cities.  We  can  purity  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  in  our  lakes  and  streams.  We  can 
'build  an  America  where  we  can  share  the  ad- 
vantaces  of  the  material  progress  of  the  20th 
century  without  the  corrupting  and  cor- 
roding Influences  of  neglect  and  indifference 
and  public  apathy  which.  If  unchecked,  will 
create  a  chrome-plated  wasteland. 

The  hour  Is  late. 

The  challenge  Is  exictlng. 

The  rewards  are  rich  with  opportunities  for 
beauty  and  human  fulfillment. 

Walter  P.  Reuther. 


U.N.  Southeast  Asian  Solution  Explored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thoughtful  people  in  the  free  world  are 
exhausting  the  available  chess  moves  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  an  Asian  land  war. 
The  free  world  thought  is  motivated  not 
by  fear  but  out  of  a  desire  to  thwart 
aggression  by  peaceful  means. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  pacifists  di- 
rect some  of  their  good  intentions  toward 
Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  the  NLF,  the  political 
entities  that  appear  to  be  voiceless  and 
tongueless  on  this  Issue.  With  the  free 
world  attempting  to  exhaust  every  peace- 
ful alternative  and  articulating  well  their 
positions,  I  would  think  that  well-mean- 
ing pacifists  might  well  question  publicly 
the  Communist  motive  and  sincerity. 

Typical  of  American  policy  expression 
is  the  following  letter  received  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
MacArthur  n  indicating  the  UJi^.  stale- 
mate. It  may  well  be  that  article  19 
denying  a  member  a  vote  due  to  nonpay- 
ment of  peacekeeping  activities  assess- 
ments to  neutralize  Communist  aggres- 
sion destines  the  U.N.  for  the  historical 
scrap  heap  anyway: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Lecgett. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggett:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  in  which  you  request  infor- 
mation concerning  the  utilization  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  a  nvunber  of  roles  which  the 
United  Nations  might  conceivably  play  in 
the  Vietnam  situation,  among  which  are  the 
provision  of  peacekeeping  forces,  a  channel 
for  diplomatic  discussions,  a  forum  for  ne- 
gotiations, and  a  coordinator  of  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  It  Is  important  to 
assess  the  practicability  of  these  roles  both 
in  conjvmctlon  with  movement  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  in  relation  to  the 
attitudes  of  Hanoi  and  Peiping  toward  UJ?. 
Involvement.  The  United  States  has  at- 
tempted more  than  once  to  iise  United 
Nations  machinery  to  help  resolve  various 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  situation,  ^nfor- 
ttinately,  in  recent  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  contemptuovis  rejection  by  Pei- 


ping and  Hanoi  of  any  U.N.  role  In  the  Viet- 
nam situation  and  of  one  proposal  after  an- 
other to  move  the  Vietnam  situation  to  the 
conference  table. 

In  May  1964.  Cambodia  complained  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  of  South 
Vietnamese  military  incursions  into  Cam- 
bodian tefritory.  At  that  time,  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  sug- 
gested several  variants  of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping 
body  which  might  be  established  on  the 
border.  The  Security  Council  sent  a  mission 
of  three  of  its  members  (Brazil,  Ivory  Coast, 
and  Morocco)  to  examine  the  border  situa- 
tion and  make  recommendations  as  to  how 
these  incidents  could  be  avoided. 

Hanoi  and  Peiping  condemned  even  this 
limited  United  Nations  initiative  in  south-  ^ 
east  Asia.  The  Vietcong  warned  that  they 
could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Mis- 
sion that  would  not  accept  its  findings. 
South  Vietnam  welcomed  the  Mission  and 
noted  that  the  incidents  resulted  only  from 
the  Government's  defensive  actions  against 
Vietcong  military  activities  In  the  border 
area.  Cambodia  ultimately  rejected  the  Mis- 
sion's report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Security  Council. 

In  August  1964,  the  United  States  re- 
quested a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  to 
consider  the  serlovis  situation  created  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  attacks  on 
two  U.S.  destroyers  In  international  waters. 
In  accordance  with  article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  United  States  reported 
the  defensive  measures  it  had  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  these  attacks.  The  Council  in- 
vited both  North  and  South  Vietnam  to  pro- 
vide such  information  relating  to  this  issue 
as  they  desired  to  make  available,  either  by 
taking  pa^t  in  the  Council's  discussions  or 
In  a  form  they  might  otherwise  prefer.  The 
Republic  of  Vietnam  expressed  Its  readiness 
to  offer  the  Security  Council  its  full  coopera- 
tion. However,  the  North  Vietnamese  main- 
tained that  the  Seciu-ity  Council  "has  no 
right  to  examine  the  problem"  and  replied 
that  any  illegal  decision  on  the  U.S.  com- 
plaint by  the  Security  Council  would  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese authorities. 

In  early  April  1965,  there  were  press  re- 
ports that  UN  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
had  offered  to  visit  several  capitals  of  the 
world  to  dlsciiss  the  Vietnam  situation.  In 
Peiping,  the  official  People's  Dally  editorial- 
ized: "Mr.  Thant  wants  to  come  to  China 
and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
seek  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  question. 
Obviously,  he  is  knocking  at  the  wrong 
door  •  •  *  the  Vietnam  question  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  United  Nations." 

On  June  25,  1965,  in  a  speech  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  called  upon  "this  gathering  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  use  all  their  Influ- 
ence, Individually  and  collectively,  to  bring 
to  the  table  those  who  seem  determined  to 
make  war.  We  will  support  your  efforts,  as 
we  support  effective  action  by  any  agent  or 
agency  of  these  United  Nations."  On  June 
29,  the  People's  Dally  comirifentator  in  a 
broadcast  from  Peiping  replied  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  by  stating  again  that  "the 
United  Nations  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Vietnam  question  and  has  no  right  to  inter- 
vene In  It." 

If  the  Vietnam  question  were  brought  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  at  the  present  time, 
any  proposal  to  establish  a  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force  or  to  otherwise  assign  military 
responsibility  in  Vietnam  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  not  receive  necessary  support 
among  members  of  the  Security  Council  or 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  from  the  Communist  side. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the 
United  Nations  has  no  value  In  meeting 
certain  of  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia. 
For  Instance,  the  Secretary  General  has  in- 
dicated his  availability  as  a  channel  for  dis- 


cussion of  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam. 
We  appreciate  his  suggestions  and  hope  that 
the  channel  will  remain  open. 

The  United  Nations  Is  already  deeply  in- 
volved in  international  development  pro- 
grams in  southeast  Asia,  with  9  U.N.  agen- 
cies represented  in  South  Vietnam  and  12 
U.N.  agencies  Involved  In  the  planning  and 
early  operating  stages  of  the  Mekong  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  President  Johnson, 
In  his  speech  of  April  7  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary General  could  initiate  with  the  coun- 
tries of  southeast  Asia  a  plan  for  increased 
development.  The  President  also  pledged  SI 
billion  in  support  of  this  undertaking.  Mr. 
Eugene  Black  was  subsequently  designated 
as  the  President's  Special  Representative  and 
"has  already  held  consultations  with  United 
Nations  officials. 

Nor  do  we  exclude  the  possibility  that  If, 
as,  and  when  there  is  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  United  Nations 
might  well  sponsor  peacekeeping  machinery 
which  could  be  useful  in  assuring  that  all 
parties  kept  faith   with  that  settlement. 

I   hope   that  this   Information  will   prove 
helpfvd  to  you  and  that  you  will  write  again 
If  we  may  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  MAcAmroK  II, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


Adlai  Steyenson:  Advocate  of  Freedonit 
atizen  of  the  World 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSTI.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  joined  today  in  univer- 
sal sorrow  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  free 
world's  greatest  citizens. 

Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson  was  a  man  of 
consummate  grace  and  intelligence. 

He  became  a  spokesman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  at  a  time  when  our  party 
needed  an  eloquent  voice.  No  :nan  could 
have  given  more  dutifully  of  his  personal 
energies. 

Somehow  those  years  seem  far,  'far 
away  in  our  history. 

We  say  them,  now,  and  they  almost 
have  the  ring  of  another  century. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  was  a 
time  of  great  transition  and  grave 
change.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six 
brought  us  nearer  the  threshold  of  the 
dream  of  peace  we  hold  forever  as  part 
of  our  democratic  system. 

How  thankful  we  should  be,  now — how 
grateful  we  should  have  been,  then — for 
that  single,  lonely  voice  that  spoke  to  us 
in  the  midst  of  our  complacency. 

He  came  to  the  platform  in  Chicago  on 
July  26,  1952.  The  harsh  lights  of  the 
television  crews  and  the  exploding  flash- 
bulbs d'd  not  flatter  his  receding  hair- 
line; they  put  an  added  highlight  in  his 
eyes;  they  made  him  seem  a  little  older. 
a  trifle  smaller  in  stature,  a  good  deal 
more  subject  to  caricature  than  he  really 
was. 

And  then  he  spoke  these  words : 

Let's  talk  sense  to  the  American  people. 
Let's  tell  them  the  truth,  that  there  are  no 
gains  without  pains,  that  this  Is  the  eve  o* 
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iie  voice  of  sanity  and  reason, 
he  voice  of  rational,  Intelligent 


Pew  people  in  his  audience  had  ever 
been  exp<  ised  to  an  orator  like  Governor 
Stevenson.  His  voice  was  clipped  and 
measurec  ;  it  had  none  of  the  florid,  flow- 
ing effus  iveness  of  the  old-fashioned 
political   speaker. 

It  was  (he  voice  of  a  teacher  who  loved 
children. 

It  was 

It  was 
dissent. 

The  le\|el  of  American  political  debate 
was  elevsted  Immeasurably  by  that  one 
speech.  '.  t  grew  and  matured  with  each 
new  one  he  gave  during  the  course  of 
that  Ul-fi  ted  campaign. 

No  mai  in  our  modern  history  pre- 
sented a  more  complex  and  varied  per- 
sonahty  t  o  his  listeners. 

He  wa;  a  man  of  culture  and  we 
should  b<>  proud,  as  a  people,  that  he 
was,  for  1  e  brought  a  new  dignity,  a  new 
public  notice  to  the  Intellectual  that  a 
climate  qf  fear  had  stifled  and  denied 
him. 

The  suln  of  a  man's  life  is  counted  in 
many  thl  igs. 

A{Ual  £  tevenson  was  a  great  speaker. 
He  was  an  accomplished  writer.  He 
was  a  genuine  and  witty  commentator 
on  his  CO  intry.  its  minor  foibles  and  Its 
occasionally  pretentious  politicians. 

More  t  lan  everything  else,  he  was  a 
true  Ame  -lean  patriot. 

In  Ne^  York  City  In  August  1952,  he 
gave  this  definition  of  his  own  ideal  kind 
of  patriot  sm-  when  he  said : 

A  patrl(  tism  that  puts  country  ahead  of 
Belf;  a  pa  riotlsm  which  Is  not  short,  fren- 
zied outbi  rsts  of  emotion,  but  the  tranquil 
and  stead    dedication  of  a  lifetime. 

When  a  i  American  says  that  he  lovee  his 
country,  1  e  means  not  only  that  he  loves 
the  New  1  rigland  hills,  the  prairies  glisrten- 
Ing  In  th4  sun,  the  wide  and  rising  plains, 
the  great  mountains,  and  the  sea.  He 
means  tht  t  he  loves  an  Inner  ailr,  an  inner 
light  In  V  hich  freedom  Uves  and  in  which 
a  man  caq  draw  the  breath  of  self-reepect. 

since  Thomas  Jefferson  has  so 
elumclated  a  meaning  for  per- 
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of  modem  times  has  more 
lived  up  to  his  own  aspira- 


Sitevenson  truly  lived  a  life  of 
i  ind  steady  dedication  to  Amer- 
and  America's  people. 
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SPEECH 

OF 


DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


OF    NSW    JESSKT 

SOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  ednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  DJ  NIELS.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Public  Law  90  of  the  86th 


Congress,  President  Johnson  has  de- 
clared this  week  as  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Every  year  since  1959,  the  Congress 
has  paused  in  its  deliberations  to  con- 
sider the  tragedy  of  those  nations  who 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  Communist 
imperialism.  Today,  no  less  than  180 
million  of  our  fellow  human  beings  are 
prisoners  of  the  Soviet  system. 

We  in  the  14th  District  of  New  Jersey 
are  fortunate  to  have  as  neighbors  many 
fine  American  citizens  who  are  fugitives 
from  Soviet  oppression.  I  use  the  word 
"fortunate"  because  those  who  know  slav- 
ery and  tyranny  firsthand  are  the  most 
vigorous  supporters  of  freedom  and  the 
dignity  of  man.  No  foreign  invader  has 
violated  continental  United  States  since 
1815  and  no  native  American  now  living 
has  had  to  exist  under  the  conqueror's 
heel.  We  who  were  bom  in  this  great 
Nation  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
take  the  blessings  of  liberty  too  lightly. 
This  is  not  so  with  those  who  know  first- 
hand what  it  is  to  live  in  a  police  state 
with  the  ever-present  dread  of  the  mid- 
night visit  by  the  secret  police.  To  these 
newer  Americans,  freedom  Is  a  cherished 
thing  and  they  bring  to  these  shores  a 
love  of  liberty  which  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  Americans. 

On  this  seventh  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  there  is  little  encourage- 
ment we  can  give  to  those  whose  fortune 
It  has  been  to  be  imprisoned  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  But  we  do  know  that  in 
God's  time  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the 
Himgarlans,  the  Rumanians,  the  Ukrain- 
ians, the  Latvians,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Estonians,  the  Albanians,  the  North 
Koreans,  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  all 
the  other  prisoners  of  international  com- 
munism will  know  what  it  is  to  step 
out  of  the  shadows  of  slavery  into  the 
bright  sunlight  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  solemn  duty  for 
us  to  continue  to  press  for  the  liberation 
of  all  captive  nations.  Let  us  pray  that 
before  too  many  of  these  observances 
have^  passed  we  may  see  these  captive 
nations  taking  their  rightful  places 
among  the  truly  sovereign  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  vital  that  we  always  keep 
the  cause  of  self-determination  for  all 
nations  constantly  before  us.  We  must 
never — even  for  a  moment — allow  our- 
selves to  forget  the  cause  of  those  who 
are  denied  the  most  basic  of  freedoms. 


Time  for  Government  Action  To  Halt 
Crime  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  days  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  re- 
lease the  crime  report  for  the  United 
States  in  1964.  We  are  certain  to  leam 
from  this  report  that  the  crime  rate  has 
Increased  in  the  last  year  over  1963. 

We  now  know  that  since  1958  crime 
has  Increased  six  times  faster  than  our 


population  growth.  This,  to  me,  is 
alarming,  and  something  must  be  done. 

Something  that  can  be  done  imme- 
diately Is  the  calling  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  In  February,  i  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  321  call- 
ing for  such  a  White  House  Conference, 
which  would  bring  together  the  creative 
thinking  of  law  enforcement  oflBcers, 
teachers.  State  and  local  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  a  program  of  crime 
prevention  to  rid  the  country  of  this  No. 
1  domestic  problem.  The  problem  of  ed- 
ucating our  children  is  the  problem  of 
teaching  them  to  live  good  lives,  and  we 
must  do  something  about  it  by  cutting 
down  the  crime  rate. 

A  provocative  editorial  In  the  July  19. 
1965,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Journal  calls  for 
action  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  to  make  our  cities  and  towns  safe 
places  in  which  to  live,  and  I  commend  it 
to  your  attention.  The  first  step  needed 
is  to  gather  our  best  minds  In  the  field 
together  to  work  out  a  plan  of  concrete 
action,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt 
my  resolution  for  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Crime  Prevention  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency.   The  editorial  follows: 

fProm  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)   Journal.  July 
19,  1965]  ^ 

A  Civil  Right 

Recent  news  stories  of  brutal  killings  and 
attacks  throughout  the  Nation,  including 
the  murders  here  In  Jacksonville  of  a  shoe 
store  owner  and  a  14-year-old  boy,  put  ne\t 
emphasis  on  the  mounting  problem  of  crhn^ 

President  Johnson  Is  said  to  be  seriously 
considering  the  appointment  of  a  special 
crime  conunlssion  for  Washington,  which 
has  become  a  cesspool  of  muggers,  rapists, 
and  murderers. 

This  Commission  would  recommend  mciw;- 
xires  for  better  law  enfca-cement  In  the  Capi- 
tal and  pres\miably  work  with  the  existing 
agencies. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  time  has  come  for 
some  sort  of  reenforced  poUce  action  in 
Washington,  New  York,  and  the  other  "melt- 
ing pot"  cities  throughout  the  country.  But 
It  is  also  a  growing  problem  In  cities  .such 
as  JacksonvUle. 

The  Tampa  Tribune  last  week  reported  a 
story  Illustrating  the  contrast  in  American 
crime  and  that  of  Exiropean  countries. 

A  college  gtrl.  Just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Eiu-ope,  was  asked  how  she  and  three 
companions  had  existed  on  such  a  modest 
budget  during  their  trip.  She  explained  that  - 
the  four  of  them  had  toured  by  a  camper- 
bus  in  which  they  rode  by  day  and  slept  by 
night.  For  sleeping  purposes  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  she  said,  they  merely  pulled  off 
the  road  anywhere  they  chose. 

She  was  asked  if  four  girls  would  have 
dared  sleeping  In  a  camper  by  the  roadside  in 
this  country.  The  girl  assured  her  inter- 
viewer that  they  couldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing.  In  Europe,  she  said,  they  had  no  fear 
of  criminal  attack. 

Other  stories  seem  to  bear  this  out.  Peo- 
ple don't  fear  to  stroll  along  the  streets  and 
rivers  at  night  In  E\irope.  It  is  getting  to 
the  place  where  they  would  be  crazy  to  do 
it  over  here. 

We  submit  that  crime  In  this  country  has 
reached  the  place  where  Its  correction  and 
prevention  should  take  precedent  over  any 
domestic  issue  now  pending. 

Civil  rlghte  is  the  great  political  expedi- 
ency of  our  time.  It  has  the  most  effective 
lobbyists  ever  known  In  the  history  of  our 
Congress.  But  Isn't  the  safety  of  the  lives 
of  all  decent  Americans  Just  as  much  a  civil 
right? 
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The  time  is  overdue  for  our  Government 
to  step  in  on  city.  State,  and  Federal  levels 
If  need  be  and  crack  down  on  the  criminals, 
the  perverts,  and  the  nuts  that  roam  our 
streets,  threatening  our  chUdren,  our  women_ 
and  yes,  even  the  men. 

Wti&t  about  this  civU  right,  Mr.  President? 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXXII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  20,  1965,  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
outlining  the  historical  and  organiza- 
tional aspects  of  Spring  Hill  College.  I 
have  become  aware  that  this  institution 
will  select  20  students  to  participate  in 
its  first  honors  program  this  fall.  The 
honors  program  will  enable  the  qualified 
student  to  review  and  study  recorded 
knowledge,  unavailable  on  the  regvQar 
college  level,  with  the  guidance  and 
stimulation  of  this  college's  professors. 
With  consideration  of  the  past  and  em- 
phasis on  the  future.  Spring  Hill  College 
has  declared  for  itself  a  significant  place 
in  "The  Real  Alabama." 

I  insert  herewith  details  of  this  pro- 
gram as  described  in  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Monday, 
June  14,  1965,  edition  of  the  Mobile 
Register : 
PmsT  Honors  Program  for  Preshmkn  To  Bk 

INAUGURATED    AT    SPRING    HnO, 

Twenty-four  Mobile  area  Spring  HiU  Col- 
lege freshmen  are  candidates  for  the  first 
honors  program  to  be  Inaugurated  this  fall 
at  the  college. 

The  Mobile  area  students  are  among  46 
outstanding  students  being  considered  for 
the  program  which  by  the  school  term,  after 
various  examinations  and  interviews,  will  be 
limited  to  20  during  the  1965-66  academic 
year. 

The  program,  developed  under  the  chair- 
manship of  J.  William  Rooney,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Spring  HUl,  working  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  Reverend  George 
T.  Bergen,  S.J.,  dean  of  the  college,  has  been 
described  as  "a  liberalizing  plan  which  re- 
quires less  regular  class  attendance  and  offers 
top-ranked  freshmen  students  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  extensive  reading  and  research 
and  provides  for  special  lectures  In  many 
areas  of  learning  by  faculty  specialists. 

Rooney,  in  explaining  his  plans  for  the 
program,  said,  "Studies  wiU  encompass  his- 
tory, literature,  philosophy,  art,  and  expres- 
sion, not  as  separate  phases  of  intellectual 
inquiry  but  as  interrelated  knowledge,  as 
man's  overall  experience." 

The  honors  program  chairman  said,  "Fresh- 
men who  participate  this  fall  probably  will 
'-continue  the  program  for  at  least  four 
semesters." 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Rooney  that  "the 
honors  program  is  undertaken  as  a  pilot 
project  encompassing  studies  which  mature 
the  mind  and  character  of  man  and  activate 
his  imagination,  broaden  his  perspective,  and 
gives  his  life  direction  and  purpose.  It  has 
been  designed  to  give  particular  challenge 
to  the  above-average  or  honor  student.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  appointment 
to  the  committee  of  professors  who  have  been 


primarily  involved  either  in  Instructing 
freshmen  or  instructing  lower  division 
students." 

Rooney  said :  "There  will  be  a  maximum  of 
20  students  enrolled  in  the  program  and  these 
wUl  be  selected  upon  a  basis  of  coUege  boards 
and/or  American  college  testing  programs, 
high  school  grades,  personal  interviews,  and 
a  final  screening  process  administered  dur- 
ing Freshman  Orientation  Week  which 
should  demonstrate  the  students  ability  in 
reading  comprehension,  logic,  and  expres- 
sion." 

Working  with  Rooney  on  the  freshman 
honors  committee  are:  Dr.  John  R.  Conover, 
literature;  Paul  A.  Feldhaus,  art;  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Madden,  S.J.,  philosophy;  and  Rob- 
ert J.  Zietz,  librarian. 

Mobile  area  students  and  their  schools  are 
as  follows:  Alexis  Joan  Brown,  Bishop  Tool- 
en;  Linda  Sue  Brown,  Vigor;  Angele  E.  Cal- 
ametti.  Bishop  Toolen;  Cheryl  Siisan  Dia- 
mond, Bishop  Toolen;  Carol  Elaine  Dimklin, 
Convent  of  Mercy;  Joseph  M.  Ellxon,  Jr.,  Mc- 
GIU;  Michael  G.  Grogan,  W.  P.  Davidson; 
Lea  Mallon  Hackmeyer,  Bishop  Toolen;  Har- 
riet Ann  Lawson,  Murphy;  Carol  Ann  Lind- 
zay.  Bishop  Toolen;  Rose  A.  McPhillips,  Con- 
vent of  Mercy;  Katherine  Anne  Molony, 
Semmes;  Joseph  Rodney  Moring.  Murphy; 
Kenneth  F.  Nelson,  Jr.,  McGlU;  Joseph  J. 
Patterson,  McGiU;  Anabeth  Jane  Slaughter, 
Baldwin  County  High  School;  Prank  S.  Staar- 
up,  McGill;  Mary  D.  Stevens,  Bishop  Toolen; 
Albert  H.  Tenhundfeld,  Jr..  McGill;  John  T. 
Toenes,  Jr..  McGUl;  George  A.  Vella.  McGill; 
Victor  J.  Walsh.  McGill;  Robert  M.  Zietz,  Mc- 
Gill. and  Gerald  V.  Rodgers,  UMS. 

Twenty  freshmen  students  in  the  new 
honors  program  at  Spring  HUl  College  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester  will  read  more  vrtdely 
In  the  classics  and  related  fields  than  many 
college   graduates  will   in    a   lifetime. 

A  booklist  for  required  reading  In  the  first 
semester,  released  during  the  past  week  In 
a  special  report  by  the  honors  committee. 
Includes  works  of  18  vrriters  and  philoso- 
phers, among  them  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Pericles,  Euripides.  Aristophanes.  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Suetonius,  Vir- 
gil, Seneca.  Ovid,  and  St.  Augustine,  as  weU 
as  a  number  of  modem  vrriters  In  the  fields 
of  classical  literature,  history,  and  other 
liberal  arts  area. 

J.  William  Rooney,  Jr.,  Spring  mil  faculty 
member  and  chairman  of  the  honors  pro- 
gra^i,  points  out  that  "a  heavy,  but  cer- 
tainly not  impossible,  schedule  of  reading 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  honors  program. 
Through  reading,  seminar  discussions,  and 
lectures  by  fsiculty  members  In  areas  of 
knowledge  in  which  they  specialize,  these 
students  wUl  enjoy  a  rare,  Intellectual  atmos- 
phere; one,  we  believe,  unique  In  the  aca- 
demic circles." 

At  least  20  members  of  the  Spring  Hill 
College  faculty  will  lead  discussions  in  their 
special  fields  and  participiate  in  a  weekly 
colloquium  scheduled  for  the  honors  group. 
Rooney  also  has  announced  off-campiu  spe- 
cialists will  be  Invited  to  offer  special  lec- 
tures In  art,  music,  law,  history,  etc. 

At  the  present  time,  24  MobUe  area  Spring 
Hill  College  freshmen  are  among  46  stu- 
dents from  seven  States  who  are  candidates 
for  the  program. 

Rooney,  working  under  the  direction  of 
the  Reverend  George  T.  Bergen,  SJ.,  Spring 
Hill  dean,  has  developed  the  honors  pro- 
gram VTlth  the  following  committee:  John 
R.  Conover.  literature;  Paul  A.  Feldhaiis, 
art;  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Madden,  S  J.,  philosophy; 
and  Robert  J.  Zietz,  librarian. 

Rooney  said  the  20  students  eiu-oUed  In 
the  program  this  year  will  b«  selected  on 
the  basis  of  college  boards  and/or  American 
college  testing  programs,  high  school  grades, 
personal  interviews,  and  s  final  screening 
process  during  the  freshman  orientation 
week. 


New  Indnstiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or    PirNNSTI^VAIIXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers the  following  editorial  from  the  AI- 
toona  Mirror,  of  Pennsylvania : 

[From  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 
July  10,  1965] 
New  Industry 

We  were  Just  talking.  The  conversation 
started  out  when  a  man  who  was  a  stranger 
to  the  writer  congratulated  him  on  the  &u- 
notincement  of  another  new  industry  for  the 
Altoona  area.  Naturally  we  thanked  him 
for  his  interest  in  our  city. 

He  asked  about  some  of  the  other  new  in- 
dustries that  had  come  here  within  recent 
years.  We  were  glad  to  answer  his  questions. 
Then  he  asked  about  the  supply  of  office 
workers  in  the  city  and  we  were  glad  to  tell 
him  of  the  good  supply  of  trained  office  help 
in  this  city.  About  this  time  we  began  to 
suspect  that  we  were  being  Interviewed. 

He  knew  about  the  fine  facilities  at  the 
Penn  State  campus,  he  said,  because  his 
company  had  hired  three  recent  graduates  of 
Penn  State  who  had  spent  their  first  2  years 
at  the  Altoona  campxis.  He  also  knew  some- 
thing about  the  competence  of  the  Altoona 
School  of  Commerce  because  they  had  a  man 
and  four  women  in  their  offices  who  had  been 
trained  there. 

He  was  interested  in  the  new  shopping 
plaza  now  under  construction  at  Plank  Road 
and  Goods  Lane.  He  asked  some  leading 
questions  about  the  plans  for  the  revltaliza- 
tion  of  our  downtown  shopping  area. 

He  asked  about  housing.  He  mentioned 
the  long  dry  spell  here  In  the  east  and  asked 
about  the  local  water  supply.  He  remarked 
about  the  courtesy  shown  him  by  an  Altoona 
policeman  from  whom  h^  had  asked  direc- 
tions. In  about  30  minutes  we  had  covered 
the  waterfront  and  as  he  left  he  said,  "Tbank 
you,  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  again." 

It  was  our  turn  to  ask  a  questton.  We 
asked  him  how  he  liked  our  city,  "I  like  it 
fine,"  he  answer.  "This  Is  my  first  trip  here 
but  I  expect  to  be  living  here  In  a  few 
months.  My  com.pany  has  been  Impressed 
with  the  progress  your  people  have  made  In 
the  past  5  years  and  we  plan  to  open  a  br&nch 
here  this  fall.  We  virill  employ  from  IS  to  30 
of  your  local  people." 

Less  than  an  hovu*  later  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  nationally  known  life  insur- 
ance companies  asked  us  for  information 
along  the  same  lines.  They  also  plan  a  dis- 
trict office  for  this  city  which  will  employ 
from  five  to  nine  persons. 

This  Is  how  a  city  grows.  Industrial  pay- 
roUs  attract  the  service  Industries  and  some- 
times the  service  industries  attract  new  In- 
dustries. One  of  our  rapidly  growing  service 
centers,  the  Altoona  campus  of  Penn  State 
University,  will  add  10  to  15  new  faculty 
members  to  its  staff  this  faU.  The  swelling 
enrollments  there  enhance  our  potential  for 
attracting  new  Industry  and  new  service  cen- 
ters, because  they  provide  an  excellent  source 
of  well-trained  future  employees. 

The  expansion  of  vocational  training  pro- 
grams in  the  area  also  is  attracting  much 
attention.  Business  and  industry  are  buUt 
by  capable  people.  They  are  the  result  of 
careful  planning,  the  availability  of  working 
capital,  and  natural  resources.  Locations 
cloee  to  a  natural  market  for  the  product 
are  also  desirable.     The  choice  of  location 
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termlned  in  the  last  analysis  by 
of  trained  men  and  women 
I  community  to  examine  Its  atti- 
w^Il  as  its  aptitudes. 

of  course,  our  fair  share  of  in- 
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shortcomings  of  the  community 
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be  a  slightly  better  place  because 


ef  orts. 


c  tie 


rant  and  rave  and  someday,  like 
spirits  that  were  cast  into  swine, 
unge  themselves  over  the  precipice 
to  mourn  their  passing. 


A  Sfa  ong  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 


or   TEXAS 

aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

hursday,  July  22,  1965 


Mr.  CiJSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  I  ►!  us  here  are  interested  in  a 
strong  U.  3.  merchant  marine.  I  wish  to 
call  to  thi  t  attention  of  the  distinguished 


of  this  Congress  the  views  of 
;he  officers  of  U.S.  flag  mer- 


chant shi  Ds,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  our 
colleague  the  Honorable  Herbert  Bon- 
ner, chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  ind  Fisheries  Committee.  A 
copy  of  tie  letter  w^as  sent  to  me  and  to 
other  Menbers  of  Congress,  and,  as  a 
member  <if  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, jx  rmit  me  to  state  that  I  think 
my  collejgues  will  find  the  views  ex- 
pressed eplightening : 

HoisroN,  Tex.. 

July  15.  1965. 
Hon.  HEEEfaiT  C.  Bo.N..Nf;R. 
House  Offi(  e  Building, 
Washingt0  2.  D.C. 

Dear  Sm :  We  the  undersigned  captuins  and 
Officers  of  U.S. -flag  ocean  going  merchant 
ships  havi  ig  becc«ne  alarmed  at  the  recent 
rapid  decll  le  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, have  aken  tills  opportunity  to^^uaint 
you  with  s  une  of  our  personal  views.  We  re- 
spectfully sail  to  your  attention  that  we  are 
all  residen  s  and  taxpayers  of  varioiis  coastal 
cities  and  ihat  all  of  us  are  responsible  cit- 
izens In  th  it  moet'of  \is  have  served  20  to  40 
years  In  tl  e  merchant  marine,  have  reached 
command  po6itions  and  most  of  us  have 
served  nea  ly  our  whole  careers  with  one  oif 
two  steanu  hip  companies. 

Althougl  all  of  the  great  U.S.  military  lead- 
ers and  sti  itegiats  since  the  time  of  Admiral 
Mahan  ha  «  emphasized  the  lmp>ortance  of 
a  strong  XJ  S.-flag  merchant  marine,  we  have 
been  caught  unprepared  for  defense  dxirlng 


World  Wars  I  and  II.  und  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  During  the  Suez  crisis  American 
shippers  and  Industries  were  caught  in  an 
economic  war  when  ocean  freight  rates  sky- 
rocketed due  to  a  shortage  of  U.S. -flag  ships. 

In  recent  years  the  Cominuni.st  govern- 
ments have  given  srear  emphasis  to  having 
a  large,  fast  Red  flag  mfrthant  marine  and 
have  publicly  .stated  i.ha  .iJrcr  1070.  when 
they  expect  to  liave  tlie  largest  fleet  afloat, 
they  intend  to  launch  .ai  ecunomic  war.  In 
this  rc-pect  we  re~pectfully  refer  to  the  arti- 
cle in  Atlantic  m.ign^iv.e  f;itltled  "Red  Flag 
on  the  Illgh  Seas"  and  to  various  .shipping 
magnzines.  notably  the  British  publication 
Fairpliy    Sliipping    Ji>';ri:,.l. 

As  VGU  uncioubt-edly  know,  a;nv>.>t  every 
nation  in  the  world  h.i.s  .-'.me  sort  of  progriun 
to  financially  assist  ar.d  foster  a  national 
merchant  marine  and  we  In  the  United 
States  have  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
whereby  the  Maritime  Administration  was 
created  and  which  assisted  in  our  great  war 
eflfort  in  the  years  1939-45.  assisted  the 
merchant  marine  through  the  postwar  years. 
developed  the  worlds  first  nuclear  powered 
merchant  ship,  the  SavaJi'iah.  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  pro.^ei.t  merchant  fleet 
replacement  program. 

We  now  note  with  dism,.y  that  the  present 
Maritime  Administrator.  Mr.  NichoUis  John- 
son has  publicly  stated  that  we  do  not  need 
a  U.S. -flag  fleet  and  that  we  should  rely  on 
our  allies  for  ocean  transport^ition.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  carried  on  a  constant  harassment 
of  steamship  companies,  ports  authorities, 
rates  conferences,  etc..  and  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  U.S.  naval  auxili.arles 
be  built  in  foreign  shipyards. 

We  think  that  although  the  subsidy  paid 
to  U.S.-flag  shipowners  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  Government's  programs.  It  probably 
benefits  the  American  people  more  than  any 
other  since  U.S.  shipowners  are  required  by 
law  to  employ  U.S.  citizen  crews  and  are  not 
allowed  to  spend  1  dime  overseas  except  for 
seaworthy  operation  of  the  ship.  In  addition 
to  the  business  generated  in  allied  industries 
the  corporate  and  personal  Income  ta.xes  paid 
by  ships  and  seamen  provide  a  sizable  re- 
capture to  the  Government  lUid  the  payment 
of  freights  to  U.S.  ship^.-.vners  mu.st  have  a 
sizable  effect  on  the  much  publici7.ed  balance 
of  gold  In  the  U.S.  Trensury. 

We  think  that  so-called  flags  of  conven- 
ience or  runaway  ships  are  a  discredit  to 
American  industry  and  that  the  owners  of 
these  ships  are  competing  unfairly  with  le- 
gitimate U.S.  ships,  since  they  are  evading 
safety  regulations  and  U.S.  taxes  and  are  con- 
tributing to  the  adverse  gold  flow.  The  idea 
that  these  ships  are  under  effective  U.S.  con- 
trol is  erroneous.  Any  student  of  maritime 
law  knows  that  interfering  with  a  ship  under 
a  neutral  or  foreign  flag  Is  considered  pi- 
racy. Many  millions  of  dollars  are  being  di- 
verted from  U.S.  industry  and  labor  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the.-^e  ships. 

We  respectfully  call  to  j-our  attention  the 
statistics  on  merchant  ship  casualties  which 
clearly  prove  that  U.S.  ships,  officers,  and 
crews  are  the  safest  and  finest  in  the  world 
and  we  are  sure  that  comparison  of  company 
earnings  will  show  that  the  U.S.-flag  opera- 
ators  are  the  most  efficient 

It  is  apparent  now  that  uUeniiJied  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  steamship  operators,  marl- 
time  administration,  and  all  maritime  unions 
Is  paramotmt  toward  resolving  our  differ- 
ences, establishing  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
Industry,  and  in  furthering  the  progress  of 
our  Nation's  merchant  marine — both  from 
a  standpoint  of  national  economy  and  na- 
tional defense.  To  this  end  we  respectfully 
request  that  you  give  the  foregoing  your  ut- 
most consideration,  and  if  possible,  utilize 
whatever  influence  at  your  command  to  fur- 
ther our  common  Interests, 


In  conclusion,  copies  of  this  correspond- 
ence, as  indicated,  are  being  mailed  to  our 
various  Government  representatives,  recii;est- 
ing  their  consideration  and  support. 
Respectfully  yours, 
H.  Magarian,  Master,  Beeaire,  Te.x  .    luhn 
A.     Madison,     Master,     Knile     Hiver, 
Minn.;    H.  G.  Beck,  Master,  Hou.'^.ton, 
Tex.;  Prank  E.  Johnson,  Master.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;    Qulnn   N.  Tompson.   Tlurd 
Mate,  Houston.  Tex.;  J.  R.  Ma.son    Jr. 
Master,    Houston.    Tex.;      Thorn. u-    e. 
McBrlde,   Chief   Mate.   Houston,    Vox.; 
Harold  V.  Evensen,  Master.  Hou.,ton, 
Tex.;     Milton     L.     Gaasland.     M  i.^ter! 
Dickinson,    Tex.;    George    R.    Roberts! 
Master,  Houston.  Tex.;   James  W.  Mc- 
Clurkln,     Master,     Beaumont,      lex; 
Chester    J.     Ben     Ben,     Chief     Mate, 
Houston,  Tex.;  Paul  L.  Skrable,  Chief 
Mate,  Houston,  Tex.;   Dale  L.  Bk^jm- 
qulst.  Chief  Mate,  Houston,  Tex.:   R, 
Ferris,    Second    Mate,   Houston,    Tex.; 
P.     Borup.     Master,     Houston,     Tex.; 
Paul  L.  Gagnon,  Master,  Old  Bridge, 
N.J.;   Samuel  T.  Clark,  Second  Mate, 
Houston,  Tex.;    G.  T.  Boyett,    Master 
Sour  Lake,  Tex,;  Y.  E,  Jacobs,  Master, 
Houston,   Tex.;    R.   L.   Herbst,   Master 
Houston,    Tex.;    W.    D.    Porse,    Third 
Mate,  Houston,  Tex. 
(Note. — Above  slgnatiu-es  are  true  copies 
from   the   original   letter  addressed   to   the 
Honorable  H.  C.   Bonner,  chairman.  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee.) 


One  of  the  Boys 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'; 

Tuesday.  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  !ot 
of  nice  things  have  been  said  about 
Gene  Zukert  upon  the  occasion  of  his  de- 
parture from  his  position  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  Having  a  major  Air 
Force  Installation  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  him  personally  numerous  times  to 
discuss  with  him  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. Without  exception,  I  found  him  to 
be  courteous,  cooperative,  understanding. 
and  willing  to  work  with  me  in  solving 
various  problems. 

I  believe  his  attitude  Is  best  exempli- 
fied by  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Goldsboro,  N.C.,  NeWs-Argus  at  tiie 
time  of  Secretary  Zukert's  visit  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

About  Mr.  Zuckebt 

For  a  fellow  born  In  New  York  Ciiy  .o..! 
educated  at  Yale,  Eugene  Zuckert  turned 
out   to   be   a   down-to-earth   regular   fello'.v. 

The  Air  Force  Secretary  visited  Wayne 
County  this  week  on  a  tour  of  Soymmir 
Johnson  APB. 

Civilians  and  military  folks  alike  were  on 
their  P's  and  Q's. 

When  he  hopped,  bearheaded,  off  his  air- 
plane and  walked  up  to  microphones  set 
up  by  TV  newsmen,  reporters  prepared  for 
a  formal,  stilted  press  conference. 

But  Zuckert  walked  right  past  the  micro- 
phones and  came  over  to  shake  hands  with 
the  reporters.     "I  Just  wanted  to  meet  you 
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fellows,"  he  smiled;  and  right  off  you  felt 
he  was  genuinely  friendly  and  not  another 
politician  trying  to  butter  up  the  press. 

When  lunch  time  came.  Secretary  Zuck- 
ert ate  with  the  noncommissioned  officers — 
and  he  ate  the  same  food  everyone  else  was 
being  served. 

Later,  at  Sleepy  Creek,  he  became  just  an- 
other member  of  the  group  digging  out  bar- 
becued pig  tenderloins  with  his  fingers  and 
gnawing  a  rib. 

That  night  he  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
formal  dinner  at  the  officers'  club.  Now 
were  sure  Mr.  Zuckert,  whose  record  of 
public  service  is  not  matched  by  many,  was 
a  perfect  and   appreciative  guest  of   honor. 

But  we  have  a  suspicion  that,  had  he  had 
his  "druthers,"  Mr.  Zuckert  would  stiU  have 
been  messing  around  with  the  boys  out  at 
Sleepy  Creek — chewing  on  barbecued  pig 
skins,  gnawing  on  ribs,  and  getting  all 
greasv  mouthed. 

He's  our  kind  of  folks.  Even  if  he  was 
born  in  the  big  city  and  went  to  Yale. 


The  Cost  Is  No  More  Than  the  Job  Is 
Worth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unanimous  410  to  0  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  military  pay  bill 
leaves  no  doubt  about  this  body's  soli- 
darity on  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  who  sup- 
ported this  bill  generally  feel  that  the 
cost  is  no  more  than  the  job  is  worth. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  an  excellent  editorial  concerning  the 
military  pay  bill  which  appeared  in  the 
July  28, 1965  issue  of  the  Air  Force  Times. 

Under  vmanimous  consent,  I  submit 
that  editorial  herewith : 

The  Price  of  Peace 

Ai  another  way  of  looking  at  the  economics 
of  military  pay,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
consider  this  proposition. 

Assuming  It  were  possible  today  to  con- 
tract out  the  Job  of  defending  America  to 
some  completely  disinterested  force,  what 
would  it  cost?  The  question  assumes  that 
the  United  States  would  furnish  the  weap- 
ons, equipment  and  supplies — everything  but 
the  manpower. 

It  is  possible  that  a  good  contractor  could 
shave  costs  here  and  there  and,  perhaps,  offer 
the  same  protection  with  fewer  men  than 
the  services  now  feel  they  need.  He  might 
also  save  a  bit  on  labor  by  not  being  quite 
as  particular  about  the  quality  of  manpower 
in  certain  of  the  less  technical  areas. 

Even  so.  try  to  imagine  what  sort  of  wages 
he  would  have  to  pay  to  duplicate  the  man- 
power In  the  services  today.  What,  for  In- 
stance, is  the  going  rate  for  a  general  with 
the  combined  responsibilities  of  a  corpora- 
tion president,  a  college  dean,  and  an  am- 
bassador? The  contractor  would  need  to 
furnish  at  least  1,000. 

Wliat  would  he  expect  to  pay  for  pilots 
whom  he  could  trust  with  a  multimillion- 
dollar  weapon  and  the  lives  of  anywhere 
from  one  to  several  hundred  million  people? 
He'd  need  50,000  to  100,000  of  these. 

What  is  the  open  market  price  of  at  least 
half  a  million  technicians,  backed  with  2 
years'  training  and  experience  on   missiles, 


electronics  gear,  complex  jet  engines,  and  the 
like? 

Fortunately,  of  course,  America  does  not 
need  to  hire  Its  fighting  men  in  the  literal 
sense.  It  can  still  recruit  a  large  force  of 
volunteers  and  supplement  it  with  the  draft. 
It  has  some  retention  problems  but  It  could 
probably  get  by  without  raising  pay,  perhaps 
even  hack  away  a  few  more  of  the  present 
benefits. 

We  wonder,  however,  just  how  far  the  idea 
of  setting  the  minimum  price  possible  for 
defense  can  be  carried.  Is  it  really  good 
economy  to  fix  pay  scales  at  precisely  the 
level  it  takes  to  get  and  hold  the  barely  es- 
sential force?  Is  it  so  smart  to  offer  a  man 
less  than  he  could  expect  elsewhere  and 
count  on  his  dedication  or  his  retirement 
equity  to  counteract  the  attraction  of  the 
civilian  job?  Is  it  right  to  count  on  the 
power  of  the  draft  to  supply  men  who  could 
not  be  attracted  at  twice  the  salary  without 
such  pressvu-es? 

As  debate  over  the  military  pay  bill  shifts 
to  the  Senate,  we  expect  to  hear  new  argu- 
ments about  the  poor  economy  of  raising 
salaries  above  the  levels  which  might  be  ade- 
quate to  attract  and  hold  the  needed  num- 
bers. We  would  like  to  hear  someone  point 
out  that  the  United  States,  whlcfi  expects 
the  best  in  weapons  and  equipment  and 
v/on't  settle  for  second  place  in  space  regard- 
less of  cost,  also  expects  the  best  available 
talent  in  uniform  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

It  seems  to  us  not  only  a  moral  obliga- 
tion but  good  business  by  anybody's  defini- 
tion to  base  a  man's  pay  on  the  job  he 
does  and  the  responsibility  he  carries.  In 
our  view  the  best  prop>osals  we've  seen  are 
no  more  than  the  job  Ls  worth. 


Great  Society  Draining  American 
Initiative 


seems  reluctant  to  go  along  with  a  program 
so  patently  designed  to  Injure  aelf-rellance 
and  to  penalize  hardworking  people." 

The  rent  subsidy  bill  is  one  of  the  sicker 
pieces  of  legislation  desired  by  President 
Johnson. 

It  would  require  $500  million  In  outlays 
of  Federal  money  the  first  year,  with  the 
Idea  of  helping  people  who  earn  too  much 
to  get  into  Federal  housing  projects  but  who 
allegedly  cannot  afford  decent  housing. 

The  bureaucrats  figure  that  there  are 
around  4  million  families  that  wotild  be  af- 
fected— the  majority  earning  from  $3,000  to 
$C,000  annually. 

This  proposed  housing  dole  is  the  most 
preposterous  hunk  of  socialism  yet  to  be 
devised. 

Admittedly,  families  with  Incomes  $3,000 
to  $6,000  can't  afford  private  swimming 
pools,  country  club  membership,  and  mink. 
But  many  of  them,  through  careful  plan- 
ning, do  live  in  residential  sections  which 
provide  good  housing  and  where  acceptable 
neighbors  have  made  their  homes. 

We  are  not  so  shortsighted  as  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  probably  the  lower  income 
group,  on  the  other  hahd  a  ridiculous  and 
dangerous  cycle  of  ej^treme  demands  could 
be  set  in  motion  wlfh  the  Government  push- 
ing for  every  possible  control  over  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  character  and  independence  of  the 
American  people  is  steadily  being  drained. 
This  gave  them  a  reason  for  llylng.  Life 
had  a  meaning.  But  under  the  Johnson 
"take"  society,  Initiative,  and  ambition  is 
slowly  but  surely  being  destroyed. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  pennltted 
all  of  these  socialistic  handouts  to  occur. 
They  have  allowed  deficit  spending  to  run 
into  the  billions  of  dollars.  And.  encour- 
aged by  this  passive  acceptance,  the  Federal 
Government  now  has  little  to  stop  It  from 
a  roller  coaster  ride  into  financial   oblivion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AL.fBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  a  fine  editorial  from  the  Gads- 
den Times,  newspaper  published  in  my 
hometown  of  Gadsden.  Ala.  The  editor 
wisely  points  out  that  through  the  rent 
subsidy  program  and  other  projects  the 
Federal  Government  Is  taking  away 
from  the  people  their  most  priceless  in- 
gredients, initiative  and  ambition. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From  the  Gadsden   (Ala.)    Times,  July   18. 
1965] 
Come  ON.  Folks,  Its  All  for  Free 

It  seems  certain  that  the  controversial  rent 
subsidy  program  for  so-called  low-income 
families  will  become  law  since  it  has  now 
won  approval  of  both  branches  of  Congress. 

Even  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice 
president  of  Southern  States  Industries 
Council,  didn't  think  it  could  happen.  And 
Sensing,  like  most  of  us  who  have  watched 
a  bewitched  Congress  bow  to  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  the  President,  has  come  to  expect 
most  anything  out  of  Washington  that  deals 
with  giving  people  money. 

He  said  in  a  recent  editorial,  "With  massive 
majorities  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
Johnson  administration's  legislative  pro- 
posals have  had  smooth  sailing — all  but  one. 
The  exception  Is  the  plan  for  Federal  rent 
subsidies.      Even    a    rubberstamp    Congress 


A   Record  of  Achievement  for  a  Great 
Pnblic  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  editorial  in  the  July 
24  edition  of  the  publication.  Labor, 
which  is  an  international  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  Washington,  D.C.     ' 

This  lead  editorial  is  devoted  to  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  the  beloved 
chaii-man  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa-^ 
tives.  I  shall  let  the  editorial  speak  for 
the  way  many  of  us  feel  about  the  great 
work  of  this  devoted  public  servant  who 
has  been  a  great  American  as  well  as  a 
great  Texan  during  his  magnificent 
career  in  the  House  of  Repj^sentatives 
since  1928. 

The  editorial  follows : 
A  Record  of  Achievement  by  a  Great  Public 
Servant 

One  of  the  most  forceful  and  effective  pub- 
lic servants  In  Washington  Is  the  Congress- 
man from  Texarkana,  Tex.,  named  Wright 
Patman.  We  were  reminded  of  this  fact  anew 
last  week  when  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee reported  out  bv  27  to  0  a  Patman  bUl  to 
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greatest  campaign,  however,  has 

against  the  money  trust  of  big 

bankers  and  their  Washington 

believes  in  low  interest  rates 

credit — a  vital  element  in  creat- 

e  nployment  economy. 
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C  iptiTC  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 


OF 


LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 


OF   WISCONSIN 


B  OUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \'ES 

We  Tuesday.  July  21, 1965 
STi  JLBAUM. 


^ns. 


Mr.  Speaker,   my 
under    special    order    of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in- 
!  peech  which  I  delivered  at 
,  last  Sunday.    Since  that 
received  a  complete  tran- 
speech  made  by  Petras  P. 
counsul  general  of  Lithu- 
thajt  same  commemoration. 
ple^ised  to  insert  his  speech  into 
the  Congressional  Rbx:ord 
;he  valuable  message  offered. 
Dauzvardis    was    de- 
ny good  colleague.  Congress- 
C.  PuciNSKi,  of  Illinois,  the 
as  a  living  symbol  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  pre- 
identity  and  to  fully  regain 
from  the  Soviet  tyranny. 
PtJCiNSKi,  I  ix)int  out.  was 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  of 
a  member  of  the  honorary 
or  Captive  Nations  Week,  as 

general. 
ext  of  Consul  General  E>auz- 
follows: 


Remarks  or  Hon.  Petras  P.  Dauzvardis 
This  significant  gathering  Is  organized 
and  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  the  principles  set  forth  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  This  gathering,  on  the  first  day  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  a  strong  protest  against 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  illegal  selzxire  of 
Lithuania  and  the  robbing  and  enslaving  of 
her  people.  It  provides  the  opportunity  to 
e.xpress  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Government  for 
not  recognizing  the  grab  and  incorporation 
of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  recognized  Lithuania 
de  Jure  on  July  28,  1922.  and  firmly  main- 
tains this  recognition,  considering  Lithuania 
an  independent  state  temporarily  occupied 
by  Soviet  armed  forces  (a  situation  similar 
to  that  of  Hitler's  occupation  of  many  na- 
tions during  the  war). 

Soviet  Russia  had  reco^nizetl  LithTianla 
as  an  Independent  sovereign  state  on  July  12, 
1920.  However,  it  did  not  live  up  to  Its  obli- 
gations and  agreements:  it  wantonly  vio- 
lated all  of  them.  September  28.  1939.  So- 
viet i-iussia  colluded  with  Hitler  to  divide 
Lithuania.  In  June  of  1940  it  seized  Lith- 
uania, deposed  her  lawful  government,  and 
Imposed  an  illegal  Soviet  puppet  regime 
which,  on  July  21.  1940  (the  third  week  of 
JulyK  passed  a  resolution  to  incorporate 
Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  denounced  these  acts 
on  July  23,  1940,  when  Acting  Secretary  of 
State   Sumner  Welles   called  them  the  de- 
vious   processes    and    predatory    activities. 
America  refused  to  recognize  the  armed  seiz- 
ure of  Lithuania  and  its  illegal  annexation, 
and  it  does  not  recognize  these  Soviet  acts 
of  subterfuge  and  armed  asrgression  today. 
These  facts  clearly  illustrate  the  great  con- 
trast between  American  and  Russian  foreign 
policy.      America    supports    small    or    weak 
states  and  abides  by  its  pledges.    Soviet  Rus- 
sia grabs  and  exploits  small  states  and  vio- 
lates its  pledges — in  fact,  totally  disregards 
its  given  word.    Soviet  leaders  say  one  thing 
and   do  exactly   the   opposite,   as   is  plainly 
shown  In  the  case  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.    Soviet  leaders  talk  about  "national 
liberation"    and    independence    lor    colonies 
of  Africa  but  they   themselves   enslave   and 
denationalize  Independent  states  in  Europe. 
converting     them     into     Russian     colonies. 
When    Lithuanian    patriots    demanded    na- 
tional liberation,  they  were  sent  to  Siberia. 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  demands  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic,   but  says  nothing  about   the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Soviet-occupied  countries.  . 
Soviet  Russia  grabs  and  annihilates  coun- 
tries and  their  peoples.     In  Lithuania  they 
have  slain  or  deported  to  Siberia  approxi- 
mately   half    a    million    Lithuanians.      The 
Soviets  continue   committing   this  genocide 
to  this  day.    So  far  this  year  they  have  taken 
four  large  groups  of  Lithuanian  vouths  to 
the   far   northern   reaches   of   Russian,    and 
more   such   shipments   are   planned.     Mean- 
while, Russians  are  being  brought  Into  Lith- 
uania from  Russia.    Denationalization.  Rus- 
sification,  communization.  and  colonization 
are  going  on  in  full  swing.    Religion  and  the 
religious  are  being  persecuted  and  derided; 
atheism  is  being  infused. 
.   All  this  Is  evident  not  only  to  the  Lithu- 
anians, but  to  impartial  leader:^  and  states- 
men as  well  as  to  news  media.     In  connec- 
tion with  the  tragic  25-year  anniversary  of 
the   Soviet    seizure   and   occupation    of   the 
Baltic  States,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  conducted  a  hearing  of 
witnesses  on  May  17  and  18.  and  on  June  21 
adopted    a    resolution    condemning    the    il- 
legal Soviet  acts  against  the  Baltic  States 
and  their  people. 

This  was  done  with  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  State.     Shortly 


thereafter,  on  June  23,  Secretary  Dean  Rusk 
received  a  six-man  Baltic  delegation  to  whom 
he  gave  reassiu-ance  that  America  stands 
firmly  for  the  Independence  of  Lithuania 
Latvia,  and  Estonia — that  the  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  occupation  will 
continue. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  initiated  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  its  annual  observance  is  pro- 
claimed  by  the  President,  and  is  supported 
by  Governors,  mayors,  and  all  freedom-loving 
people.     We  are   grateful   to   them. 

The  total  aim  of  all  these  measures  and 
efforts  is  the  liberation  of  the  presently  cap. 
tive  n.ations  and  the  restoration  of  their 
rights  and  freedom  to  them. 

Freedom,  independence,  and  sovereignty 
are  rights  which  belong  to  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Soviet-held  states.  They  demand 
the  restoration  of  these  rights.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  legal  ground  nor  right  to  refuse 
them. 

The  Lithuanian  people  justly  and  resolutely 
say  that  without  a  free  Lithuania  there  can 
be  no  Just  or  lasting  peace.  Lithuania  must 
be  liberated  from  the  present  Soviet  occu- 
pation and  colonialism  and  restored  to  the 
world  community  of  free  and  independent 
nations. 


Free  Mail  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ain  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide free  mailing  privileges  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,  and 
also  permit  air  shipment  of  parcels 
cliargeable  at  fourth-class  postal  rates 
to  sei-vicemen  stationed  in  Vietnam,  for 
such  period  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  omi 
servicemen  in  this  area.  In  mailing  let- 
ters to  their  families  and  In  receiving 
packages  from  home,  call  for  speedy  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  July 
20,  1965,  emphasizing  the  urgent  need 
for  such  action. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Urgent  Need  for  Free  Mail  From  Vietnam 
Men  serving  with  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
liave  not  been  accorded  free  mailing  privi- 
leges and  relatives  in  western  New  York  re- 
port complaints  that  this  is  a  hardship  not 
only  because  of  the  cost  but  because  of  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  and  preserving  stamps  for 
future  use  under  conditions  prevailing  at 
their  stations. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department,  leg- 
islation Introduced  In  Congress  to  allow  free 
mailing  is  being  reviewed.  The  Department, 
according  to  a  spokesman,  strongly  favors 
passage  and  expects  adoption  soon '  of  a 
measure  to  meet  the  need.  An  administra- 
tion bill  is  expected  to  be  Introduces  soon 
after  its  review  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  A 
bill  also  has  been  Introduced  to  provide  for 
reduced  postage  rates  for  air  shipment  of 
small  parcels  to  members  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam. 

Apparently  plans  for  a  buildup  of  Ameri- 
can forces  In  the  Asian  theater  have  been  in 
the  works  for  many  weeks,  and  In  the  Inter- 
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est  of  the  men  who  have  been  sent  there 
and  their  families.  It  appears  that  provision 
should  have  been  made  simultaneously  with 
their  commitment  to  the  theater  for  ready 
mail  communication  with  their  homes.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  lost  no  time  in  responding 
affirmatively  weeks  ago  to  President  John- 
son's request  for  additional  funds  to  prose- 
cute the  war  even  though  the  need  for  the 
money  *?as  not  Immediate. 

If  ever  there  was  an  Instance  when  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  men  serving  over- 
seas in  the  Armed  Forces  should  have  been 
given  priority,  the  expeditionary  venture  In 
Asia  is  it.  The  distance  and  the  nature  of 
their  assigmnent  make  their  sacrifice  pecu- 
liarly burdensome  to  the  servicemen  and 
their  kin. 


Anchorage  Is  50  Years  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
50  years  ago  this  month  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  temporary  tent  town  on  Ship 
Creek,  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  Into  the  larg- 
est city  in  Alaska  had  its  beginning.  It 
was  on  July  10, 1915,  that  the  Alaska  En- 
gineering Commission  made  655  sales  of 
lots  in  the  townsite  it  had  drawn  to  re- 
place the  tent  town.  About  3  weeks 
later,  an  election  was  held  and  the  people 
chose  the  name  for  their  new  town. 
They  called  it  Anchorage. 

In  these  50  years,  the  tent  town  of 
2,000  persons  has  become  a  bustling  mod- 
em city.  Within  its  boundaries  live 
50,000  people,  and,  in  its  immediate  area, 
another  50,000.  It  Is  not  only  the  larg- 
est city  in  the  State,  but  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing.  I  agree  with  Martin  Ride- 
ner,  who  said  in  his  article  in  the  An- 
chorage Daily  Times  of  July  10: 

Anchorage  is  going  Into  Its  second  50  years 
with  high  prospects  that  Its -future  will  be 
even  brighter  than  Its   glamorous  past. 

Mr.  Ridener's  article  is  part  of  a  spe- 
cial edition  prepared  by  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times  to  mark  this  50th  anniver- 
sary. Because  it  tells  so  well  of  the 
town's  beginnings  and  of  the  city  the 
town  has  now  become  in  this  vital  era 
when  Alaska — as  the  49th  State — is  often 
in  the  spotlight,  I  insert  it  here: 
At  the  Rate  of  One  Evert  90  Seconds.  Lots 
IX  the  New  Townsite  Were  Bought 
(By  Martin  Rldener) 

Anchorage  is  50  years  old  today. 

At  2  p.m.,  July  10,  1915,  more  than  2,000 
residents  of  a  temporary  tent  town  on  Ship 
Creek  began  bidding  on  lots  In  the  newly 
cleared  townsite  which  today  is  the  center 
of  Anchorage. 

Today's  issue  of  the  Anchorage  Times  in- 
cludes a  32-page  special  section  devoted  to 
the  history  of  Anchorage. 

The  Times  celebrated  Its  own  50th  birth- 
day June  5.  A  half  century  ago  on  that  date 
volume  1,  No.  1.  of  the  Oook  Inlet  Pioneer 
&  Knik  News  was  published.  Printed  once 
a  week  on  a  Job  press  in  a  tent,  it  soon  be- 
came a  daily  with  a  new  name,  the  Anchor- 
age Times. 

At  the  land  auction,  there  were  assurances 
from  the  auctioneer,  Andrew  Christiansen, 
that  the  townsite  was  planned  as  a  p^ma- 


nent  community.  With  that  word,  the  bid- 
ding enthusiasm  mounted. 

Alter  2  days  of  selling  the  50-  by  140-foot 
lots  at  the  rate  of  1  every  &0  seconds,  Chris- 
tiansen had  recorded  655  sales  at  a  total 
prloe  of  $148,000. 

Construction  of  permanent  business  build- 
ings along  Fourth  and  Fifth  Avenues,  a  top 
what  was  then  known  as  the  South  Bluff  of 
Ship  Creek,  began  at  once. 

Residences,  mainly  tents  and  log  cabins, 
w*e  built  on  lots  just  out  of  the  business 
district.  By  August  16  the  entire  old  tent 
town,  which  had  been  built  without  planning 
or  even  permission  In  what  is  now  the  Alaska 
Railroad  terminal  yards,  was  gone. 

Construction  of  the  railroad  had  sparked 
a  nationwide  rush  to  Alaska  in  1915.  Find- 
ing nothing  permanent  when  they  arrived, 
the  newcomers  pitched  tents  near  the  dock 
and  waited  to  find  work. 

The  Government  had  taken  over  a  private 
railroad  which  had  started  from  Seward,  so 
the  construction  boom  which  might  have  re- 
sulted in  expansion  of  the  Resurrection  Bay 
commxuiity  occurred,  instead,  at  the  mouth 
of  Ship  Creek,  a  center  point  between  Seward 
and  the  intended  terminus  at  Fairbanks. 

Officials  of  the  Alaska  Engineering  Com- 
mission, which  was  constructing  the  rail- 
road, received  authorization  from  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  plan  the  townsite,  be- 
cause the  tent  city  was  both  overcrowded  and 
was  located  on  land  needed  for  the  railroad. 

Although  establishment  of  the  townsite 
on  July  10  was  clearly  the  start  of  Anchorage, 
it  did  not  receive  its  name  until  August  9, 
1915,  when  an  election  was  held  to  decide 
what  the  new  town  should  be  called. 

The  choice  was  among  nine  names — Ship 
Creek,  Alaska  City,  Wlnalaska,  Gateway, 
Lane.  Terminal,  Homestead,  Matanuska,  and 
Anchorage. 

Tliere  was  no  official  notice  of  today's  50th 
anniversary.  The  formal  city  celebration 
will  take  place  next  month  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  election  to  decide  the  name. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  land  auc- 
tion, Anchorage  has  grown  in  remarkable 
spurts. 

In  5  years  the  townsite  of  Anchorage  be- 
came an  incorporated  city. 

Within  that  same  short  span  oceangoing 
vessels  began  docking  at  Anchorage,  railroad 
service  between  Seward  and  Anchorage  had 
been  established  and  such  citified  refine- 
ments as  annual  winter  sports  carnivals  and 
agricultural  and  trade  fairs  were  begun. 

By  1923  the  Railroad  was  not  only  com- 
pleted— with  the  last  golden  spike  hammered 
in  place  by  President  Warren  G.  Harding — 
but  the  town  also  had  a  municipal  airport 
and  a  city  council. 

TEhe  roaring  twenties  didn't  roar  too  loudly 
for  Anchorage  as  the  boom  days  were  over, 
but  settlement  of  the  Matanuska  Valley  in 
the  midthirties  renewed  Interest  In  this 
settlement  on  Cook  Inlet. 

The  real  push  In  growth — the  start  of 
Metropolitan  Anchorage — came  AprU  29, 
1939.  when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
issued  an  Executive  order  withdrawing  50,000 
acres  of  land  near  Anchorage  for  a  future 
military  use — now  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base 
and  Fort  Richardson. 

The  withdrawal  ousted  some  homesteaders 
from  long-held  farms,  but  resulted  In  a  new 
and  permanent  economic  base  for  a  com- 
munity with  no  local  industry. 

The  crisis  of  World  War  n  made  America 
aware  that  Alaska  could  be  reached  only  by 
sea^-or  by  limited  conunerclal  air  service 
available  at  that  time.  With  back-stralnlng 
precision,  the  Government  plowed  into  con- 
struction of  the  Alcan  Highway,  known  today 
as  the  Alaskan  Highway.  It  has  provided  a 
rough  but  permanent  link  with  the  South  48. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  would-be  Alaskans  have  nursed 
their  cars,  trucks,  and  trailers  over  that  still 
unpaved   road   to   the   last  frontier,   which 


in  1959  became  the  49th  State.  So  many 
stayed  that  Anchorage — the  most  modern 
stopjjing  point  available — that  the  town  has 
become  a  city. 

Accessibility  has  become  the  city's  strong 
suit. 

Domestic  and  international  airlines  use 
Anchorage  hourly.  The  fort  of  Anchorage  is 
booming.  The  highway  is  of>en  and  well 
traveled  the  year  around. 

Anchorage  is  now  the  hub  of  a  growing, 
thriving  State.  The  surrounding  country  is 
rich  in  oil  and  rich  in  human  and  natural 
resources.  Centered  in  a  land  of  natural 
beauty,  tourism  is  ever  increasing. 

A  city  of  50,000  in  metropolitan  area  of  at 
least  100,000,  Anchorage  is  going  into  its  sec- 
ond 50  years  with  high  prospects  that  its 
future  will  be  even  brighter  than  its  glam- 
orous past. 


A  Weli-Deserved  Tribute  to  Con^essman 
Tenzer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
the  new  Members  of  the  89th  Congress 
we  are  fortunate  to  number  several  out- 
standing individuals  who  have  already 
made  deep  impressions  upon  us  in  the 
House.  One  of  those  who  has  gained 
recognition  for  his  diligence,  bro£ul  span 
of  knowledge,  coruscatingly  brilliant 
gi-asp  of  the  law  and  legislation  is  Rep- 
resentative Herbert  Tenzer  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  oi  New  Yoric. 

No  matter  what  recognition  we  accord 
such  a  man  as  Congressman  Tenzeh  here 
in  Washington  it  cannot  rival  the  appre- 
ciation which  is  felt  for  him  in  his  con- 
stituency at  home.  I  recently  iMkl  the 
good  fortune  to  read  an  editiStial  in  the 
Leader,  a  widely  read  newq^aper  in 
Nassau  County,  N.Y. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Our  Congressman — Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer 

This  editorial  about  Congressman  Herbert 
Tenzer  (Fifth  Congressional  District)  Is  not 
motivated  by  politics,  but  it  is  In^lred  )>y 
close  observation  of  the  endeavors  of  a  man 
who  senes  as  our  Representative  in 
Washington. 

Any  dictionary  will  tell  you  that  a  repre- 
sentative Is  one  who  represents,  or  stands  for 
a  class  of  people. 

Herbert  Tenzer  Is  such  a  man.  He  repre- 
sents the  pe<^le  of  our  district  regardless  of 
their  race,  creed,  color  or  political  affiliations. 

When  Mr.  Tenzer  first  campaigned  for  of- 
fice, many  people  mistakenly  thought  It  was 
Just  a  toy,  a  s3rmbol  of  added  prestige  wanted 
by  a  rich  man.  They  forgot  that  Herbert 
Tenzer  was  really  a  wealthy  man — wealthy  in 
human  compassion — wealthy  with  a  close 
Insight  of  all  walks  of  life — wealthy  with  a 
sincere  love  for  mankind. 

His  qualifications  and  achievements  are 
almost  incomparable.  He's  a  successful 
lawyer — a  top-notch  business  executive — a 
sincerely  religious  man — a  respected  and 
loved  family  man  and  a  phUantbropist. 

He  has  traveled  the  ^orld  and  has  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  phUosophy  and 
problems  of  most  aU  minority  groups. 

His  commendable  character  and  personable 
attributes  are  matched  only  by  his  humble- 
ness and  modesty. 
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JSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

OWARD  H.  CALUWAY 

or    OEORGIA 

IN  THE  ]  [OnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  kursday.  July  22. 1965 
CA  AAWAY. 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
to  the  editor  In  a  Georgia 
makes  a  point  that  should  be 
Americans:  It  gave  a  fight- 
reaction  to  the  peace  move- 
are  today  taking  place  In 
throughout  the  world, 
be  well  for  each  of  us  to  note 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  especially 
they  could  be  read  by  those 
have  us  desert  our  mission  in 
Asia: 


and 


THE  Spot  Presents  Viet  Views 
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If  those  19-  and  20-year-old  punks  who 
know  nothing  about  the  situation  regarding 
fighting  over  here  could  come  over  here  for 
2  months  and  stay  in  our  foxholes  with  us  or 
go  on  patrol  with  us,  I  think  then  they  would 
go  home  and  thank  God  for  the  men  over 
here  now. 

They  would  have  a  different  outlook  on 
life  and  death.  I  doubt  If  any  of  them  have 
ever  shot  a  rifle,  much  less  been  shot  at  with 
one.  But  I  can  tell  you  It  isn't  like  the 
movies,  and  It  isn't  funny. 

I  believe  In  the  Marine  Corps  and  also  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  I  want  my  wife  and 
children  to  live  In  a  free  country,  not  in  a 
Communist  way  of  life. 

If  these  people  (Vietcong)  get  Vietnam. 
there  will  be  a  world  war  III.  This  would 
be  a  stepping  stone  for  them  to  reach  the 
Philippines — and  you  can  get  four  out  of  two 
plus  two.  There  isn't  any  reason  we  can't 
stop  them  now. 

This  is  about  the  only  chance  a  "small 
man"  can  speak  his  piece  about  how  we  feel. 
I  Just  hope  this  will  show  the  people  back 
home  what  It  is  like  and  what  we  are  fighting 
for. 

This  Isn't  all  of  the  things  that  I  could 
say,  but  my  outfit  Is  going  out  this  afternoon 
again.     Even  Sundays  are  filled  with  work. 

A  True  Marine. 

Vietnam. 


A  Leader  Speaks  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
comes  to  military  affairs  no  Member  of 
Congress  is  better  qualified  than  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford  to  speak  out. 
That  is  a  fact  well  recognized  in  the 
Pentagon  and  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 

Recently,  the  Grand  Haven.  Mich., 
Daily  Tribune,  in  its  July  10  issue,  com- 
mented editorially  regarding  certain 
criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WrrHoxrr  Portfolio? 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  doesn't  like  it  be- 
cause Representative  Gerald  Ford  advocates 
bombing  the  North  Vietnamese  missile  sites. 
"As  a  military  strategist.  Representative 
Ford  is  a  good  politician, "  the  Free  Press 
editorializes. 

The  implication  Is  that  Congressman 
Ford  Is  building  a  campaign  Issue  for  1966. 
"We  prefer  to  think  it  was  a  campaign  Issue, 
because  as  a  strategian  without  portfolio, 
General  Ford  makes  vls  hope  that  the  Na- 
tion is  in  better  hands,"  the  Free  Press 
declares. 

We  don't  know  how  the  Free  Press  rates 
itself  as  a  "general  without  portfolio." 
But  as  minority  floor  leader  of  the  House, 
Representative  Ford  has  every  right  to  speak 
out  and  with  some  Inside  knowledge  too.  The 
Fifth  District  Congressman,  who  Is  known 
to  many  people  personally  in  this  convmu- 
nity,  has  served  on  numerous  Important  com- 
mittees. Including  those  concerned  with  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  has  shared  in  various 
military  discussions  of  a  highly  classified 
nature.  We  doubt  if  there  are  many  men  In 
the  United  States  better  able  to  evaluate 
strategy  than  Mr.  Ford.  His  own  World  War 
II  recOTd,  his  long  tenure  In  Congress,  and 


the  confidence  even  the  political  opposition 
places  In  him  are  recommendations  enough 
for  us. 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  whether  Repre- 
sentative  Ford  Is  right.  But  we  certainly 
feel  the  Free  Press  misses  the  mark  In  at- 
tributing his  outspoken  views  on  the  Viet- 
namese war  as  shabby  politics. 

Quite  the  contrary  Is  true.  During  the 
last  political  campaign  even  the  mention  of 
the  crisis  developing  In  Vietnam  was  un- 
popular. Candidate  Goldwater  might  have 
made  a  better  showing  had  he  refrained 
from  so  much  as  mention  of  the  steps 
needed  to  bring  an  American  victory  in 
Vietnam.  So  we  can't  Imagine  that  Mr. 
Ford  gained  political  strength  by  his  an- 
nounced position  on  this  war. 

The  Free  Press  admits  that  the  Vietna- 
mese war  "Is  going,  badly  as  it  Is."  Are  we 
willing,  then,  to  settle  for  defeat  because  of 
a  concept  that  Soviet  missile  sites  are  to  be 
constructed  without  interference? 

Congressman  Ford,  as  the  minority  leader, 
has  given  what  he  feels  Is  utterly  necessary 
to  avert  total  defeat  In  this  war.  It  is  a 
nasty  war,  which  any  sane  American  de- 
voutly wishes  could  be  terminated.  But 
only  with  honor.  And  only  if  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  Philippines  or  some  other 
strategic  area  won't  be  Involved  next. 

We  must  expect  our  leaders  to  speak  out 
if  their  considered  opinion  concludes  that 
our  strategy  Is  wrong.  Gerald  Ford  evi- 
dently feels  that  way.  He  sees  any  other 
course  as  even  more  dlsastroias  than  the 
course  he  proposes.  One  may  not  agree 
with  him.  But  we  believe  that  the  Free 
Press,  In  slurring  him,  has  undermined  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  thoughtful  leaders 
in  Congress. 


The  Captive  Nations 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
necessarily  mixed  feelings  that  we  this 
week  recognize  the  captive  nations  and 
join  in  extending  our  hopes  as  a  free 
nation  for  a  future  of  greater  freedom 
and  Increased  felicity  for  their  people. 
On  one  hand,  we  welcome  this  chance  to 
witness  to  our  common  dedication  to 
truth  and  freedom,  and  to  assure  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  of  our  con- 
tinued interest  and  sympathy.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  saddened  that  again, 
this  year,  it  is  necessary.  We  would  have 
certainly  been  much  more  pleased  to  be 
able  to  instead  congratulate  the  people* 
of  these  nations  on  having  joined  us  in  ' 
the  world  community  of  truly  free  na- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  the  tangled  net  of  Com- 
munist domination  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
escape  from,  no  matter  how  strong  and 
diligent  the  efforts  are  that  are  made  to 
do  so.  We  are  encouraged,  however, 
that  there  has  recently  been  some  indi- 
cation of  a  significant  lessening  of  the 
stranglehold  that  international  Commu- 
nist imperialism  has  put  upon  these  un- 
fortunate peoples.  Yet  we  still  look  for- 
ward together  with  the  peoples  of  these 
nations  to  a  further  relaxing  of  the  re- 
strictions and  controls  that  have  been 
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imposed  upon  them  through  force  and 
fear  by  an  unscrupulously  imperialist 
power  of  hate.  When,  once  again,  these 
nations  can  join  us  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rightful  sovereignty  and  freedom, 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  celebrate  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  for  it  will  have  been  trans- 
posed from  a  day  of  the  sad  recollection 
of  past  tragedies  and  the  subtle  fortitude 
of  hope  into  one  of  rejoicing  over  freedom 
regained  and  hopes  realized. 

More  than  solely  with  hopes  and 
dreams,  we  must  remember  that  the 
peoples  of  these  captive  nations  have 
sustained  themselves  by  a  dedication  to 
freedom  that  has  been  so  strong,  even 
so  fierce,  that  they  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  very  lives  for  their  free- 
dom, even  when  the  possibility  of  there- 
by securing  it  for  their  families  and 
homelands  was  slight  indeed  because  of 
the  sheer  enormity  of  the  forces  of  op- 
pression arrayed  against  them.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  we  can  understand  and 
share  their  dedication  to  freedom,  for 
we  have  faced  and  do  face  dangers  of 
immense  proportions,  and  many  of  our 
finest  men  have  willingly  given  their 
lives  to  defend  the  rights  to  freedom 
that  were  theirs,  their  families'  and  their 
country's,  and  that  indeed  are  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  all  men. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  dedication  of  these  brave 
peoples  is  inherently  different  from  ours, 
for  with  the  superior  might  of  the 
world's  greatest  forces  for  freedom  to 
back  us  up  in  our  every  move,  we  most 
certainly  are  in  a  different  position  than 
they,  supported  as  they  are  only  by  the 
courage  in  their  hearts,  the  strength  of 
their  bodies,  and  their  deep  dedication 
to  the  freedom  that  is  man's  by  birth. 

Who  are  the  captive  nations?  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  all  seen  the  various 
lists  prepared  and  published  by  various 
groups  and  official  organizations.  Rath- 
er than  to  attempt  to  list  here  by  name 
those  that  I  would  include,  I  would  rath- 
er state  my  conviction  that  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  suffers  from  ex- 
ternal control  or  influence  to  the  degree 
that  it  is  not  free  to  determine  its , own 
path  and  its  own  future  is  a  captive 
nation. 

Further,  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, every  nation  that  is  controlled  by 
a  goverrmient  that  restricts  or  even  elim- 
inates the  freedom  of  its  subjects  in  their 
own  private  and  domestic  lives,  regard- 
less of  how  sovereign  that  nation  is  in 
the  international  arena,  is  likewise  a 
captive  nation.  Whether  the  people  of 
a  nation  are  oppressed  by  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent national  origin  or  those  of  the 
same  is  of  secondary  interest.  What  is 
of  primary  concern  is  their  freedom,  not 
who  has  deprived  them  of  this  most 
precious  right. 

It  is,  however,  easier  for  us  as  out- 
siders to  identify  an  aggressive,  imperial- 
ist power  than  an  equally  insidious 
and  unscrupulous  domestic  oppressor. 
While,  therefore,  we  specifically  dedicate 
this  week  to  studying  and  recognizing 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
tangled in  the  international  Communist 
web,  and  extend  to  them  our  sincere 
sympathy  and  hopes  for  a  future  of 


greater  freedom  and  happiness,  we  cer- 
tainly also  extend  these  to  all  the  nations 
throughout  the  world  in  which  men  are 
denied  their  natural  freedom  and  their 
sacred  rights.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy, 
our  sincere  hopes  and  wishes,  our  com- 
mon bonds  of  commitment  to  the  free- 
dom of  mankind,  we  extend  to  all  those 
who  suffer  in  bondage.  This  week,  es- 
pecially, we  honor  and  commend  them, 
and  thank  them  for  their  courageous 
examples. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportimity  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
observing  Captive  Nations  Week. 

This  observance  presents  a  clear  and 
decisive  opportunity  for  us  to  emphasize 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  all 
people,  and  to  publicize  the  facts  about 
Soviet  colonialism  and  betrayal. 

Congress  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
recognize  and  publicize  the  facts  about 
the  captive  nations.  In  some  of  them — 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia — there 
have  been  mass  deportations,  suppres- 
sion of  basic  rights  and  imposed  Russi- 
fication.  In  others,  treaties  have  been 
violated,  lands  occupied  and  tiny  minor- 
ities of  collaborators  thrust  into  power. 

The  hypersensitivity  with  which  ra- 
dio Moscow  and  the  controlled  satellite 
press  greet  Captive  Nations  Week  should 
be  enough  to  jar  those  public  oflBcials 
here  who  are  inclined  to  be  indifferent 
or  who  merely  pay  lipservice. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations 
in  the  interest  of  "political  realism"  or 
accommodation.  We  should  view  the 
present  plight  of  Eastern  Europe  neither 
as  irrevocable  nor  as  unworthy  of 
discussion. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
things  will  steadily  improve  in  Eastern 
Europe.  While  on  the  whole  there  have 
been  improvements,  there  have  also  been 
setbacks.  For  example,  Poland  has  ex- 
perienced a  slide  since  those  heady  days 
that  followed  the  October  revolution  of 
1956.  Moreover,  the  men  who  lead  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Em-ope  today  are 
often  the  same  men  who  betrayed  their 
countries  to  Soviet  domination  after 
World  War  n. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists imposed  regimes  upon  unwilling 
people,  that  no  self-determination  exists, 
and  that  the  ballot  box  claims  of  Com- 
munist govermnents  are  a  mockery  and 
a  fraud. 

A  growing  percentage  of  the  world's 
population  had  not  been  born  when  the 
events  of  Soviet  suppression  and  perfidy 
took  place.  In  fact,  a  growing  percent- 
age of  U.S.  members  did  not  exist  as  na- 
tions when  these  events  took  place.  In 
some    quarters,    therefore,    there    is    a 


scarcity  of  knowledge  and  a  scarcity  of 
interest  on  the  plight  of  these  people. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  speak  out. 

Most  of  the  concern  in  the  United 
Nations,  with  its  changing  geographic 
and  racial  character,  seems  to  be  with 
Injustices  committed  by  whites  against 
nonwhites.  But  injustice  knows  no 
color  line — and  the  Injustice  committed 
against  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe 
is  long  standing  and  cruel.  It  behooves 
all  men  to  care. 

History  teaches  us  that  seldom  can  the 
people  of  a  once-proud  nation  be  made 
over  in  a  generation.  Culture,  language, 
religion,  nationalism,  struggle  and  sur- 
vive in  even  the  bleakest  of  circum- 
stances. 

Most  of  the  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  have  a  history  of  independence 
going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  By  in- 
clination and  tradition,  they  are  an- 
tagonistic to  foreign — that  is — Soviet 
domination.  Yet,  here  they  are.  20  years 
after  World  War  n,  unable  to  free  them- 
selves from  Soviet  domination  except 
through  the  long,  tedious  and  uncertain 
process  of  changing  the  face  of  commu- 
nism itself. 

From  time  to  time,  events  occur  in 
eastern  Europe  which  show  the  tremen- 
dous endurance  of  deep-rooted  national- 
ism and  independent  spirit.  Freemen 
welcome  these  manifestations  and  look 
for  more. 

On  this  occasion,  let  us  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  restive  people  of  the  captive 
nations.  We  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  genuinely  control  their 
own  destinies. 


The  Crisis  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALXFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  deep  crisis  has  developed*  in 
democratic  Greece.  It  is  probably  the 
most  severe  disturbance  to  face  this  na- 
tion since  its  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  civil  war  of  1949. 

The  history  oi  rhodern  Greece  Is  filled 
with  F>ainful  episodes  of  republican  ver- 
sus royalty  strife  from  the  time  the  great 
powers  imposed  a  royal  family  on  Greece 
In  1842.  I  regret  this  reopening  of  deep 
wounds  and  I  am  further  concerned  with 
the  apparent  involvement  of  the  hither- 
to neutral  military  in  political  affairs. 

Press,  radio,  and  TV  coverage  here  has 
been  sketchy.  The  first  significant  anal- 
ysis to  appear  is  an  editorial  In  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  July  18.  Putting  the  crisis  in 
historical  perspective,  it  discusses  the  is- 
sues with  impressive  clarity.  Under  leave 
to  extend,  the  editorial  follows: 

Greece  in  ToHMOn. 

The  Greek  political  crisis  centering  around 
the  dispute  between  King  Constantlne  and 
ex-Premler  George  Papandreou  Is  unques- 
tionably the  most  serious  threat  to  that  na- 
tion since  the  Communist  clvU  war. 
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little  good  for  the  future  of 

clemocracy  and  regrettably  adds  an- 
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ilediterranean. 
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old  monarch  took  xinprecedented 
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the   palace   a   blow   to   democracy 
to  regain  ofSce. 
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because    the   King's    rift    with    Mr. 
may  once  again  set  the  long- 
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li  stance,   there  have   been   warnings 

weakening  of  rightist  elements  In 

traditionally   conservative   army   might 

way  for  unopposed  leftist  expansion. 

was  recently  reinforced  by  dls- 

a  small,  secret  political  organlza- 

Asplda  (shield)  composed  of  left- 

oCDcers. 

political    forces    may    have 

to  allow  tlie  Papandreou  gov- 

latltude  in  rearranging  the  army's 

;  a  move  the  Premier  deemed 

to  desnocratlze  the  military. 

e  political  developments  are  not 

'.  since  they  Indicate  the  rapid 

of  Mr.  Papandreou's  moderate  Cen- 

Party.    Many  party  members  have 

new  government  headed  by  George 

ades-Novas,   himself   a   Papandreou 

supporter.     This   party   split  may 

force  new  elections, 
situation   eventually  becomes  un- 
then  the  entire  question  of  the 
's  role  or  even  existence  may  doml- 
Greek  political  arena.    A  still  great- 
is  that  heated  debate  may  then 
Into     open     royalist-republican 


£  dfficiently  disturbing  that  Greece,  a 

democracy  painfully  working  toward 

stability,  is  threatened  with  po- 

apse.    Of  equal  Importance  is  the 

f  osltlon  this  nation  of  8  million  holds 

he    Western    alliance.      Along   with 

nelghboi  Ing  Turkey— whom  she  is  currently 

«1th  over  Cyprus — Greece  forms  the 

alliance's  vital  southeastern  tier. 

,    the    long-range   implications    of 

'  Instability  In  Greece  are  omi- 

vlewed  in  the  context  of  the  quiet 

simmering  C3rprus  question.     High 

solving  that  thorny  dispute  were 

on  the  existence  of  a  stable  and 

Greek  Government.     The  Papan- 

met  these  qualifications,  con- 

lolding   in   line   extremists   both   in 

4nd  Athens. 

political  breakdown  in  Greece  and 

in  Turkey  subject  to  military  whim, 

for  an  Immediate  Cyprus  settlement 
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seems  that  the  only  hope  for  those 
Greece's   best  interest  is    that   the 


nation's  democratic  fabric  may  prove  suffi- 
ciently viable  to  withstand  this  most  severe 
political  tremor.  If  the  politicians  can  agree 
on  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  im- 
mediate problems,  then  the  King's  controver- 
sial role  in  making  and  breaking  governments 
may  be  subjected  to  a  badly  needed  constitu- 
tional analysis  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. 


Economic  Opportunities  Act  Amendments 
of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
one  of  the  ministers  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  debate  on  this  amendment,  and 
I  shall  not  deliver  a  sermon,  but  I  do 
think  a  few  things  ought  to  be  said. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
who  sponsored  the  amendment.  He 
serves  on  a  committee  with  me,  and  I 
respect  his  ability  and  I  am  his  friend. 
But  I  think  his  amendment  Is  bad  and 
it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  we  are  engaged 
in  this  war  on  poverty.  The  act  that  we 
passed  last  year  says  we  shall  take  com- 
munity action  to  mobilize  all  resources 
public  and  private.  By  his  amendment 
we  would  say  that  we  are  going  to  put 
in  the  ball  game  everyone  but  our  best 
players.  I  say  that  because  In  my  judg- 
ment and  In  my  observation  the  people 
who  know  what  to  do  and  the  people  who 
work  with  dedication  and  the  people  who 
have  the  background  and  who  have  the 
competence  really  to  do  the  job  are  the 
people  who  are  associated  with  the  fine 
church  organizations  In  this  country. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  poli- 
tics In  poverty.  If  there  is  one  group 
that  will  keep  politics  out  of  poverty,  It 
will  be  the  group  composed  of  the  dedi- 
cated ministers  who  have  worked  among 
the  poor  and  who  have  worked  among 
the  Indians  and  the  various  other  de- 
prived groups  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  very  first  poverty  grants 
made  by  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  to  a  church  group  In  Arizona 
which  works  on  Indian  reservations.  I 
said  at  that  time  If  I  had  $1,000  to  fight 
poverty  and  I  wanted  to  squeeze  the  most 
good  out  of  it  and  the  most  Christian 
kindness  and  uplift  for  these  poor  people, 
I  would  give  that  $1,000  to  the  kind  of 
ministers  who  operate  these  little 
churches  out  on  Indian  reservations  and 
in  other  poor  areas  of  my  State. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  question  of  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  state  is  not  Involved  In  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  injected  into  it 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Alabama,  and  due  to  his  ex- 
treme fears.  If  we  are  going  to  legislate 
based  on  fear,  we  would  never  get  any- 
where.  Furthermore,  the  ones  who  are 
dedicating  themselves  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent people  with  a  very  deep  faith  and 
a  fine  moral  outlook  without  regard  to 
religious  conviction  but  with  a  construc- 
tive missionary  state  of  mind.  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  interested,  as  well  as 
others.  So  the  question  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  not  involved  and 
has  been  injected  into  the  matter  by  this 
unnecessary  and  unwise  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  Speaker  has  stated 
the  matter  far  better  than  I  could. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  a  serious  blow 
at  the  very  concept  of  community  action 
programs.  Even  worse,  it  would  hamper, 
if  not  cripple,  many  of  those  programs 
which  have  been  launched  during  this 
past  year  or  are  just  getting  underway. 

When  the  Congress  endorsed  commu- 
nity action  as  a  basic  principle  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  embraced 
an  American  principle  which  was  as  old 
as  the  Pilgrims  and  as  modem  as  our 
imlted  community  funds.  It  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  mobilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  community  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  need. 

In  this  country  we  have  never  excluded 
any  group  willing  to  extend  a  helping 
hand.  We  have  never  felt  the  strife  of 
clericalism  and  anticlericalism  which 
rent  France  during  the  19th  century.  We 
have  sensibly  accepted  the  contributions 
which  every  group  could  bring  to  our 
common  efforts  and  have  thus  avoided 
any  danger  that  one  faction  would  domi- 
nate others. 

Without  this  principle,  community  ac- 
tion would  wither  In  many  parts  of  this 
country.  Our  churches  were  our  earliest 
educators  and  they  are  also  our  oldest 
private  agencies  giving  aid  and  hope  to 
the  poor.  In  Alaska  today  there  would 
be  no  community  action  program  with- 
out the  initiative  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
which  is  establishing  in  small  villages  a 
day  care  program  to  enable  mothers  to 
earn  added  Income  during  the  fishing 
and  canning  season.  Our  migrant  work- 
ers throughout  the  western  part  of  the 
country  would  be  virtually  nonexistent 
without  the  planning  and  Impetus  which 
the  migrant  ministry  has  brought  into 
many  farm  areas  where  these  workers  are 
employed.  Throughout  the  South  and  in 
many  of  our  big  cities  churches  and 
church  schools  are  serving  thousands  of 
children  in  the  Head  Start  program.  We 
literally  cannot  duplicate  or  find  sub- 
stitutes for  their  contributions  to  the 
war  on  poverty.  They  are  a  substantial 
part  of  the  total  effort  to  date. 

Why  should  the  poor  forgo  all  these 
benefits  and  those  provided  by  hundreds 
of  other  church-operated  community  ac- 
tion programs?  There  is  no  reason. 
Certainly  the  poor  do  not  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Certainly  they  are  not  asking  to  be  saved 
from  this  badly  needed  help. 

Nor  are  they  being  threatened  with 
conversion  through  alms  to  a  faith  which 
they  have  not  freely  chosen.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  sensible  to 
the  constitutional  and  other  problems 
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that  any  excess  missionary  zeal  on  the 
part  of  religious  groups  could  create. 
It  has  adopted  admirable  rules  to  ward 
off  any  danger  of  this  sort.  These  rules 
are  in  the  form  of  conditions  applicable 
to  every  community  action  prjgram 
which  uses  church-related  schools  or  in- 
volves activities  by  a  church  or  church- 
related  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  conditions  have 
been  universally  accepted  and  widely  ap- 
plauded. They  are  intended  to  secularize 
every  aspect  of  church-conducted  com- 
munity action  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  and  to  make  the 
sponsoring  groups  of  these  programs 
merely  the  a^ercies  of  a  wholly  non- 
religious  effort.  They  enable  this  coun- 
try to  utilize  the  experience,  the  skills, 
the  energy,  and  the  other  magnificient 
resources  which  the  churches  and  sec- 
tarian groups  of  this  country  can  and 
want  to  contribute  to  the  war  on  poverty. 

To  forbid  these  contributions  and  ban- 
ish these  groups  would  be  to  violate  the 
basic  principle  of  community  action.  It 
would  be  heartless  and  needless.  It 
would  be  wasteful.  Let  me  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  this  act 
is  intended  to  unite  America  against  a 
common  problem,  but  his  amendment 
could  easily  become  the  lever  for  divid- 
ing America  and  creating  new  problems. 
Where  do  we  stop  when  once  we  begin 
to  sort  and  choose  the  types  of  beliefs 
which  we  vnll  accept  in  our  ranks?  I 
hope  we  will  not.  embark  on  that  course 
today  but  will  remain  united  in  our  faith 
in  true  commtmity  action. 


Fair  and  Open  Trade  in  the  Marketplaces 
of  the  Free  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OT   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  Resolution  135,  by  the  Phila- 
delphia CouncUmatic  Body,  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  reaffirming  American 
principles  of  fair  and  open  trade  and  in- 
ternational cooperation  In  the  market- 
places of  the  free  world : 

"Resoldtion   135 
"Resolution   memorializing  the  CJongress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  re- 
affirming American  principles  of  fair  and 
open  trade  and  International  cooperation 
In  the  marketplaces  of  the  free  world 
"Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  is  one  of  the 
United  States  stanchest  and  firmest  friends 
In  the  Near  East;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  1b  a  bastion 
of  democracy  in  the  Near  East;  and  , 

"Whereas  the  Arab  States  are  committed 
to  a  policy  of  boycotting  all  commercial  and 
industrial  businesses  that  do  business  with 
the  State  of  Israel;  and 

"Whereas  this  boycott  and  economic  pres- 
sure against  the  State  of  Israel  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  American  concept  of  fair  busi- 


ness practices  and  our  announced  policy  of 
economic  cooperation  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing peace  throughout  the  free  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  concept  of  fair 
business  practices  has  always  been  a  policy 
of  open  and  fair  trade  and  international  co- 
operation In  the  marketplaces  of  the  free 
world:  Therefore 

"Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  Th&t  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  reaffirming  American  principles  of 
fair  and  open  trade  and  international  co- 
operation in  the  marketplaces  of  the  free 
world;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  Senator  Joseph  S.  Chark  and  Senator 
Hugh  Scott." 

Certification:  This  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  PhUadelphia  on 
the  15th  day  of  July  1965. 

Paul    D'Obtona, 
President  of  City  Council. 

Attest: 

Nathan    Wolfman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Assault  on  Ignorance 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  article  in  Weekend,  the  Saturday 
magazine  of  the  Record,  a  leading  New 
Jersey  newspaper.  Feature  Writer  Ve- 
ronica CoUings  describes  the  missionary 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  a  young  priest 
from  my  district,  the  Reverend  Jude 
Pansini,  O.S.B. 

This  young  Benedictine  monk  will 
leave  the  comparative  comforts  of  urban 
life  to  spread  the  Christian  message  and 
bring  part  of  our  own  heritage  to  the 
Catholic  Indians  of  Guatemala. 

His  work  is  adequately  described  In  this 
article  which  I  now  place  in  the  Recced  : 
Assault  on  Ignorance 
(By  Veronica  Collings) 

An  Odyssey  of  faith  begins  this  week  for 
the  Reverend  Jude  Pansini,  O.S3.  The  Bene- 
dictine monk  Is  preparing  to  drive  from 
CressklU  to  Guatemala,  by  way  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Mexico  City.  Purpose:  to 
found  a  new  Benedictine  conununity  among 
Guatemala's  Indians. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Pansini, 
of  CressklU,  Father  Pansini  will  make  the 
5,000-mile  trip  In  a  Jeep  for  which  about 
$1,000  of  the  $1,600  purchase  price  has  been 
raised  by  friends  and  well-wishers  as  a  part- 
ing gift.  The  Jeep  wiU  also  provide  his 
transportation  whUe  he  Is  living  in  Guate- 
mala. 

The  36-year-old  Father  Panslnl's  last  few 
days  at  home  have  been  full  of  priestly  du- 
ties: saying  mass  at  his  home  church,  St. 
Therese's  In  CreasklU;  being  on  duty  In  the 
emergency  room  of  Teaneck's  Holy  Name 
Hospital  to  give  solace  to  those  who  need  it; 
and  attending  to  the  many  details  of  getting 
ready  for  the  Central  American  adventure. 

There  have  been  things  like  getting  an 
oversize  gas  tank  for  his  Jeep.  "I'll  need  a 
crtilslng  range  of  some  400  miles,"  be  says. 


"because  when  you're  In  four-wheel  drive 
pulling  a  plow,  or  acting  as  an  ambulance 
over  jungle  trails,  or  hauling  building  ma- 
terials, you  don't  get  any  gas  mileage  at  all." 
And  there  have  been  interviews  with  medi- 
cal suppliers,  plus  all  the  other  things  that 
take  up  a  busy  man's  time.    The  result? 

"I've  hardly  seen  my  parents  at  all,"  he 
says  ruefully.  But  he's  determined  to  make 
up  for  that.  "Tomorrow,  after  mass,  we're 
going  to  take  off  for  a  ride  and  I'll  spend  as 
much  of  the  next  few  days  with  them  as  I 
c.in." 

Fu.ther  Pansini  said  his  first  mass  In  St. 
Therpce's  Church  in  CressklU  after  his  ordi- 
nation in  May  1961.  His  father,  who  has 
lived  In  Crerskill  since  1952,  was  custodian  of 
the  church  for  10  years. 

Father  Pansini  will  be  the  first  missionary 
sent  from  Conception  Abbey,  Conception, 
Mo.,  to  Central  America.  He  has  studied 
anthropology  and  Asian  affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  HawaU  in  Honolulu,  and  at  Sophia 
University  in  Tokyo.  During  his  4  years  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  from  1951  to  1955.  he  was 
stationed  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

"I  can  read  Spanish,"  he  said  recently, 
"and  I  think  my  knowledge  of  ItaUan  will 
help  in  Guatemala,  where  Spanish  Is  the  of- 
ficial language." 

However,  he  is  aware  that  the  Majran  In- 
dians among  whom  he  will  work  speak 
mostly  in  native  dialects.  Almost  all  of 
them  are  Illiterate,  Father  Pansini  said. 

His  jeep  will  have  no  special  equipment 
other  than  the  usual  four-wheel  drive.  Father 
Pansini  said.  As  for  his  accommodations 
along  the  way.  he  said:  "I'll  sleep  in  churches 
where  I  can,  and  use  a  sleeping  bag  where  I 
have  to."  Reminded  that  the  open  air  in 
the  jungle  is  not  necessarily  the  most  hos- 
pitable environment,  he  replied.  "I'm  used 
to  shifting  for  myself,  but  I'm  not  a  reckless 
man." 

He  will  go  first  to  the  Benedictine  com- 
munity in  Esquipulas.  225  miles  south  and 
east  of  Guatemala  City,  near  the  borders  of 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 

"I  will  stay  there  during  the  dry  season 
from  November  to  May.  At  that  time  each 
year  250,000  Indian  pilgrims  come  on  foot 
.to  the  shrine.  When  the  rainy  season  starts 
I'll  travel  to  find  a  suitable  location  for  a  new 
Benedictine  center.  Then  other  monks  wiU 
be  sent  to  join  me." 

Father  Pansini  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
his  project  of  founding  a  Benedictine  semi- 
nary. 

"Education  will  have  to  start  with  the 
children,"  he  said.  "I  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  form  a  catechetical  school  for  gifted 
Indians  to  train  priests  from  the  local  popu- 
lation. 

"The  shortage  is  so  acute  that  many  vil- 
lagers see  a  priest  only  once  a  year.  Worship 
takes  the  form  of  rosary  recitation  and  the 
cult  of  saints.  The  basic  need  for  liturgical 
worship  led  by  an  ordained  priest  is  not  met." 

He  spoke  of  the  practice  of  syncretism,  the 
blending  of  old  religious  practices  with 
Christian  worship.  "But  my  anthroplogl- 
cal  studies  have  trained  me  to  value  the 
truly  sacred  signs  in  all  religions,"  he  said. 

"Once  the  community  is  established,"  be 
said.  "I  hope  that  priests  in  training  who 
Intend  to  work  In  Spanish -speaking  commu- 
nities In  the  United  States  will  spend  some 
time  there." 

He  seemed  undaunted  by  the  dangers  in- 
volved, and  his  parents  expressed  no  worry. 
Mr.  Pansini  said  that,  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  from  Italy  in  1930,  be  had 
himself  traveled  throughout  Europe. 

Father  Pansini  has  been  teaching  Scrip- 
tures and  liturgy  for  the  past  3  years  at  St. 
John's  Archdlocesan  Seminary,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
He  was  bom  in  Hoboken  and  attended  St. 
Peter's  College  In  Jersey  City. 
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otomac  Rii^r  Legislation 


Tuesday,  June  29.  1965 


JfACHEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
roduced  three  biUs  dealing  with 
River  which  flows  through 
district.    When  I  came 
Congress  in  January.  I  carried 
the  same  strong  devotion  to 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
River  that  I  felt  during  the 
:  served  the  people  of   Prince 
County,  Md.,  in  the  Maryland 
Assembly.     This  devotion  has 
— but  instead  has  bev.-!  but- 
)y  the  great  interest  that  Presi- 
has    exhibited    in    the 
River.    The  President's  procla- 
hat  he  wants  the  Potomac  River 
as  a  model  for  the  entire  coun- 
ended  years  of  ignorance  by 
Washington    of    the    problems 
the  river  which  flows  vir- 
under  our  noses.    What  has 
since    the    President's    an- 
is  a  concensus  that  in  order 
preserve  and  make  the  Potomac 
there  must   be   a   concerted 
cooi>erative     movement, 
this  movement  is  shaping  up  on 
Concerned  State  officials  in 
have  taken  the  lead  among  the 
bfjrdering  the  Potomac.    Interior 
Udall    has    geared    up    his 
into    task    forces    which    will 
programs  for  the  river  in  a  year 
alf,  but  what  happens  in  the 
?     Are  we  to  allow  the  con- 
become  more  and  more  crltl- 
s^ould  hope  not,  and  that  is  why 
the  measures  which  I  have 
today. 

one  is  a  bill  to  increase  the 
for  purchase  of  land  at 
Park,  across  the  river  from 
Washington's    Mount    "Vernon 
rhe  status  and  future  of  the  Pis- 
Park  is  now  in  a  critical  period, 
that  all  will  go  for  naught 
does  not  take  immediate 
increase  the  authorization  for 
of    the    remaining    riverside 
at  this  parksite.    The  history 
ijark  goes  back  to  1961  when  the 
passed  a  joint  resolution  which 
Public  Law  87-362  authorizing 
-acre  park  in   Prince  Georges 
ilong  the  undeveloped  riverside 
Piscataway   Bay    across   from 
Temon.     The  action  was  moti- 
proposed   construction    of   a 
tteatment  plant  on  Mockley  Point ' 
Potomac,   the    construction,  of 
^ould  have  ruined  the  view  that 
cherished.    The    Congress 
appropriation  of  $937,600  for 
of  approximately  586  acres  at 
Park  with  the  understanding 
566  more  acres  would  be  do- 
The  law  also  authorized  acquisi- 
in  additional  2.596  acres  by  do- 
scenic  easements  on  land  adja- 
the  1,152  acres.    As  a  result  of 


pi  edict 
O  ►ngress 


the  measure,  the  Federal  Government 
purchased  97  acres  on  Mockley  Point, 
forcing  the  sewage  plant  inland  and  out 
of  sight,  and  the  Accokeek  Foundation — 
headed  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio — 
donated  151  acres  on  Piscataway  Bay. 
The  Alice  L.  L.  Ferguson  Foundation  has 
donated  91  acres.  Altogether,  a  total  of 
345  acres  are  committed  for  donation  to 
the  United  States  by  private  owners,  and 
521  acres  remain  to  be  purchased.  It  is 
most  encouraging  that  I  am  able  to  re- 
port that  landowners  holding  property 
in  the  Piscataway  Park  area  have  agreed 
to  donate  more  than  120  scenic  ease- 
ments covering  more  than  850  acres 
within  the  authorized  scenic  easement 
area  of  the  park. 

These  scenic  easements  in  effect  mean 
that  the  United  States  holds  the  devel- 
opment rights  to  more  than  850  acres, 
thus  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  park  without  additional  appropria- 
tions and  without  forcing  homeowners 
off  the  property  they  rightfully  own. 
What  is  looming  over  the  horizon  is 
the  simple  fact  that  we  may  lose  eveiy- 
thing  that  has  been  accomplished  so 
far  at  Piscataway  Park  except  for  the 
97  acres  on  Mockley  Point  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  purchased.  The  reason  is 
that  the  deed  conveying  the  151  acres 
from  the  Accokeek  Foundation  to  the 
U.S.  Government  contains  a  reversionary 
clause  which  states  the  property  will  re- 
vert back  to  the  foundation  if  the  United 
States  does  not  acquire  sufficient  lands 
or  interest  in  lands  "to  establish  the 
proposed  park"  in  5  years  from  the  date 
of  the  deed.  It  is  dated  August  8,  1962, 
which  means  that  it  will  expire — so  to 
speak — on  August  8,  1967.  This  is  little 
more  than  2  years  from  now.  To  make 
the  problem  more  serious,  the  more  than 
850  acres  under  donated  scenic  ease- 
ments will  also  be  affected  if  the  park 
is  not  established  according  to  Public 
Law  87-362.  These  scenic  easements 
also  have  clauses  which  require  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  obligation  or  else 
lose  control  of  the  development  of  these 
tracts.  It  is  obvious  to  practically  every- 
one— and  particularly  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  appropriations  subcommittee  on 
the  Interior  Department  and  related 
agencies — that  the  $544,493  remaining 
out  of  the  original  authorization  of  $937,- 
600  IS  totally  inadequate  to  purchase  the 
remaining  property  at  Piscataway  Park. 
Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  from  $937,600  to 
more  than  $3.5  million.  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  finish  the 
work  that  we  have  started  at  this  park 
and  to  stand  by  the  prior  commitment  to 
preserve  the  view  from  historic  and  be- 
loved Mount  "Vernon.  In  order  to  do  it  we 
must  act  soon,  before  the  1967  reversion 
clause  goes  into  effect  and  before  we 
have  negated  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished at  Piscataway  Park. 

Recent  newspaper  articles  have  pointed 
out  the  alarming  rate  at  which  land 
values  are  climbin.g  in  the  Accokeek- 
Plscataway  area.  For  example,  some 
property  tax  bills  down  there  were  from 
400  to  500  percent  higher  this  year  than 
last.  And  this  is  for  property  that  is 
primarily  rural  and  undeveloped.  Farms 
are  selling  up  to  $3,000  an  acre,  far  above 


the  $1,600  an  acre  which  was  authorized 
in  Public  Law  87-362.  The  rising  land 
prices  indicate  to  me  that  this  scenic  land 
is  on  the  verge  of  higher  density  devel- 
opment— which  is  exactly  what  the  Con- 
gress has  indicated  it  does  not  want  to 
happen  across  from  Mount  "Vernon. 

Secretary  Udall  stated  in  testimony 
last  February: 

We  have  an  ongoing  problem  opposite 
Mount  Vernon  *  •  •  We  need  addition!  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  my  biL  does 
not  set  a  price  for  the  Piscataway  prop- 
erty that  remains  to  be  acquired.  If  this 
authorization  is  increased,  prices  will  be 
negotiated  as  usual  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law. 

There  is  a  phrase  which  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly  so  far:  It  is  scenic 
easements.  A  major  portion  of  the  Pis- 
cataway Park  project  is  the  securing  of 
donated  scenic  easements  to  the  US. 
Government.  Many  persons  concerned 
with  open  spaces,  recreational  areas,  and 
proper  land  development  are  watching 
this  aspect  of  the  Piscataway  Park  proj- 
ect very  closely.  If  the  U.S.  Government 
can  successfully  convince  many  private 
landowners  that  it  is  in  their  best  inter- 
ests and  in  the  best  Interests  of  their 
county,  State,  and  Nation  to  donate  the 
development  rights  to  their  land  toward 
preserving  the  natural  beauty  and  open 
character  of  an  area,  then  a  giant  step 
has  been  taken  for  the  future.  Wc  all 
know  that  land  prices  are  skyrocketing. 
The  demand  for  high-density  develop- 
ment is  evident  in  practically  every 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  area.  The 
shorelines  along  our  rivers  are  threatened 
and  urban  encroachment  is  placing  grow- 
ing responsibilities  on  our  local  and  State 
governments  to  plan  and  zone  intelli- 
gently— not  for  any  special  interest 
group  and  not  for  any  official  and  not 
just  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  tax 
base.  In  some  resF>ects  this  means  tiiat 
local  and  State  agencies  must  stand  pat 
— must  stop  development  threateninji  in 
some  areas  so  that  all  available  land  '.^  ill 
not  be  eaten  up  with  buildings.  It  is  the 
increasing  land  costs  that  are  giving  some 
local  and  State  governments  the  bigi:cst 
headaches  and  causing  the  greatest  pain 
in  their  purses.  As  every  day  passes, 
they  see  land  prices  rise  to  a  point  of  no 
return.  What  they  wanted  to  buy  for 
parkland  and  open  spaces  has  givfen  way 
to  development  because  costs  were  .'^o 
high  to  already  hard-hit  governing 
bodies. 

And  this  is  where  the  scenic  easement 
comes  in.  The  scenic  easement  is  an  In- 
strimient  whereby  a  private  landownrr 
can  donate  or  sell  his  property's  develop- 
ment rights  to  his  local.  State,  or  Federal 
Government,  thereby  preserving  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  his  property  and  pres(?r\- 
Ing  it  from  high  density  development 
which  might  be  deleterious  to  his  whole 
neighborhood.  I  am  pleased  to  .'^ee 
that  the  use  of  the  scenic  easement  is 
being  recognized  more  and  more,  as 
the  instrument  through  which  many 
of  our  goals  for  open  spaces  and  preser- 
vation of  natural  beauty  can  be  realized 
without  gigantic  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  But  I  was  somewhat  distressed 
to  discover  that  apparently  no  one  in  the 
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U.S.  Government  is  in  a  position  to  ac- 
cept the  donation  of  a  scenic  easement 
if  it  were  offered,  say,  along  the  shore- 
line of  the  Potomac  River,  imless  the 
donation  was  specifically  authorized  in 
legislation.  There  is,  to  my  best  knowl- 
edge, no  general  authority  invested  in 
a  U.S.  official  to  accept,  in  the  name  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  such  a  donation. 
Therefore,  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  on  the  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  at  his  discretion,  any  donation 
of  an  easement. 

The  possibilities  of  this  measure,  if  en- 
acted, are  many.  It  could  mean  that  the 
Interior  Department,  or  some  other 
agency,  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  a  campaign  of  attempting  to  secure 
scenic  easements  donations  along  our 
rivers,  streams,  and  lakes,  and  other 
areas  where  we  feel  we  must  keep  natural 
beauty  in  its  status  quo,  where  we  must 
continue  to  allow  landowners  to  reside 
on  their  property,  and  where  we  cannot 
afford  gigantic  spending  for  the  purchase 
of  this  property. 

I  believe  that  the  future  of  the  scenic 
easement  is  practically  unlimited.  My 
bill  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  scenic  easements  or  expend  any 
sums  because  I  feel  these  authorities 
must  continue  to  rest  with  the  Congress. 
Instead,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
citizen  landowner  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  national  campaign  for  natural 
beauty.  Donation  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment of  a  scenic  easement  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  a  public  right-of-entry  to 
one's  property.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the 
need  for  orderly  planning  and  develop- 
ment within  the  limits  of  logic,  reason, 
commonsense,  and  with  an  eye  toward 
the  esthetic  values  Inherent  in  natural 
beauty.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  purchase  the 
whole  shoreline  of  the  Potomac  River 
and  I  doubt  that  such  authorization 
would  ever  come  out  of  the  Congress. 
But  property  owners  of  "Virginia  and 
Maryland  can,  through  donated  scenic 
easements,  do  their  share  toward  keep- 
ing the  shoreline  in  its  natural  State 
between  the  parks  and  parkways  which 
the  Congress  has  authorized  so  that  we 
can  say,  after  pollution  has  been  abated 
and  a  water  supply  established  for  fu- 
ture generations,  that  the  Potomac  River 
is  in  fact  a  model  for  the  whole  country. 

The  third  measure  I  introduced  today 
is  a  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  remove  from  the  Potomac  River 
the  more  than  100  abandoned  World  War 
I  hulls  which  are  floating  in  Mallow's 
Bay  in  Charles  County,  Md.,  and  at  Wide 
"Water,  Va..  below  Quantico.  The  reason 
I  have  offered  this  bill  is  because  these 
hulls  have  to  be  removed  from  the  river 
and  because  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  a  very  limited  attitude  toward  its 
responsibility  for  these  hulls.  Admittedly 
they  are  abandoned  and  are  no  one's 
property.  However,  they  were  originally 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
VI  ere  used  as  World  War  I  troop  carriers. 
In  1922,  they  were  sold  for  galvage  at 
Mallow's  Bay,  Charles  County,  but  un- 


fortunately,   the   job   was   never   com- 
pleted. 

Later,  in  1936,  the  Maryland  Court  of. 
Appeals  held  that  they  were  legally  aban- 
doned. Since  then,  these  hulls,  vigly  and 
rotting,  have  been  wallowing  in  accvmiu- 
lating  silt  and  sediment  which  forms 
around  such  objects  in  the  water.  At 
least  one  of  them  is  believed  to  have 
caused  a  person's  death  because  it  floated 
out  of  the  little  bay  and  into  the  Poto- 
mac River  channel,  colliding  with  a  small 
boat.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  disclaims 
any  responsibility  except  for  making  cer- 
tain they  remain  within  the  corral  of 
piles  to  which  the  hulls  are  tied  in 
Mallow's  Bay. 

The  citizens  of  Charles  County  have 
been  trying  to  get  some  action  on  these 
eyesores  and  have  had  noticeably  little 
success.  The  htills  are  still  on  view  daily 
on  the  Potomac  River  for  any  passing 
boats  and  ships.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  take  direct  action  by  forcing 
the  Federal  Government  to  remove  and 
destroy  these  vessels  it  once  owned.  I 
have  made  provision  In  my  bill  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  accept  any  con- 
tribution which  the  State  of  Maryland 
may  want  to  make  toward  the  costs  of 
this  project.  Since  we  who  are  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Potomac  River 
have  entered  the  arena  of  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  solving  these  problems, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not 
want  to  assume  at  least  a  partial  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  removal  and 
destruction  of  these  hulls. 

There  is  the  potential  for  a  great  fu- 
tm-e  in  store  for  the  Potomac  River.  It 
can  be  realized  with  the  strong  support, 
of  President  Johnson,  his  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  the  States  and 
local  jurisdictions  which  border  the  river. 
The  lessons  we  learn  in  making  the  Po- 
tomac a  model  river  can  be  applied  to 
the  other  great  waterways  in  the  United 
States.  They  may  also  signal  a  new  pub- 
lic awareness  of  what  may  have  been 
taken  for  granted  too  long  and  too 
lightly.  This  project  is  not  one  that  will 
benefit  only  a  single  area  or  a  single 
jurisdiction.  Its  benefits  are  for  every- 
one. 


Captive  Nationi  Week 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  proudly  join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Flood]  In 
the  serloiis  recognition  of  our  continuing 
responsibility  to  the  countless  thousands 
of  people  who  are  denied  freed<xn  In  the 
captive  nations  throughout  the  world. 
To  them  I  pledge,  as  have  many  of  my 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  we  have  not  and  will  not 
forget  their  plight  The  very  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded  con- 
stitute om-  commitment  to  their  even- 
tual liberation. 


Remarks  by  Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treatnry,  Before  tke  Vir- 
ginia State  Bar  Astodation,  Jnly  10, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  before 
the  75th  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  Association  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  on  July  10,  1965.  Secretary 
Fowler's  address  concerns  recent  at- 
tempts to  secure  improvements  in  Inter- 
national monetary  arrangements,  and 
the  related  Importance  of  maintaining 
a  stable  dollar  to  insure  world  Uquidity. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Henrt  H.  Fow- 
ler.   SBCRETABT    OF    THE    TrEASUBT,    BEFORE 
THE   ViEGIMIA    STATE    BAR    ASSOCIATION 

For  a  Virginian,  the  honor  of  sharing  in 
thlB  75th  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
la  exceeded  only  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
so  many  old  friends  of  my  native  Roanoke 
and  my  adopted  h(»ne  of  Alexandria. 

For  an  erstwhile  lawyer,  the  privilege  of 
si>eaklng  to  this  distinguished  bar.  Includ- 
ing most  notably  the  14  life  members,  is 
Exirpassed  only  by  the  temerity  of  choosing 
international  monetary  problems  as  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  But  Virginians  have  al- 
ways been  heavily  concerned  with  and  leaders 
in  providing  for  the  United  States  an  ap- 
propriate role  In  International  affairs.  And 
Virginians  have  \n  this  century  made  notable 
contributions  to  and  set  high  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  public  financial  affairs. 

For  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  Vir- 
ginia, this  Is  a  welcome  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  great  living  Virginians  who 
bear  heavy  national  responsibilities  in  the 
.fields  of  finance,  taxation,  money,  credit,  and 
banking,  holding  two  of  the  most  Important 
posts  in  the  U.S.  Congress  In  these  areas.  I 
refer  to  Senator  Harrt  Btrd  and  Senator 
Willis  Robertson,  who  serve  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Nation  with  distinction  apd 
dedication  as  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee  and  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  respectively.  No  other 
State  Is  represented  by  two  Senators  whose 
Influence  and  prestige  exceeds  their  seniority 
by  so  great  a  margin.  As  chairmen  of  the 
two  committees  with  which  the  Treasury, 
acting  for  the  executive  branch,  has  most 
of  Its  dealings  with  the  Senate.  I  am  In- 
debted to  them  for  their  constant  courtesy 
and  their  Impeccable  fairness. 

They  carry  on  the  tradition  of  an  earlier 
national  statesman  from  Virginia  In  the 
field  of  public  finance  In  this  century,  name- 
ly. Carter  Glass.  His  service,  both  In  the 
Congress  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
is  partlciUarly  remembered  throughout  the 
world  of  financial  affairs.  He  contributed 
in  a  major  way  to  the  creation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
served  to  correct  many  of  the  outstanding 
defects  of  the  preexisting  national  financial 
arrangements  which  m  many  ways  find  their 
counterpart  In  the  international  financial 
world  oi  today. 

It  Is  to  these  international  financial  prob- 
lems that  I  would  direct  your  attention  this 
evening. 
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world    financial    questions    have 
occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in 
c  iscusslon  than  they  do  today.     But 
Americans,  I  suspect,   these   prob- 
11    seem   rather   remote   from    their 
and    labors — rather    unrelated. 
the  other  national  and  international 
t  tiat  engage  so  much  of  our  Interest 
concern.     Nor  Is  it  unnatural  that 
pale  beside  events  such  as  those 
or  in  Santo  Domingo, 
must  never  forget  that  America's 
o  succeed   in  its  difficult   and   de- 
role  as  leader  of  the  free  world — 
the  political,  diplomatic,  and  mlli- 
ource*    at    o\ir    command — depend 
trong  and  stable  American  economy 
dollar. 
,t  never  forget  that  our  lives  can 
affected,  not  only  by  the  events  in 
>r  Santo  Domingo,  but  by  such  ap- 
far  removed  occurrences  as  the  out- 
i  imerican  gold  and  dollars  abroad. 
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^lution  of  oiu"  balance-of-payments 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  in- 
monetary    system   are    thus   far 
merely  arid  economic  exercises. 
!  crucial  matters  which  must  deeply 
— fCH",  in  a  broad  but  very  real  sense, 
affect — not    Just    bankers   and 
and     economists,     but     every 
in  every  walk  of  life. 
then,    is    o\ir   balance-of-payments 
Why  is  it  so  important  that  we 
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1949.  the  United  States  has  had  bal- 

payments  deficits  every  year  except 

—when  o\ir  exports  soared  as  a  resiilt 

crisis.     Dviring  that  first  postwar 

up  until   1958 — those   deficits   were 

for  concern,  for  they  were  simply 

of  our  effort  to  help  rebuild 

laid  waste  by  war.    Ova  vast  out- 

of  dollars  was  the  essential  source- 

]  or  replenishing  the  reservoir  of  in- 

reserves  and  liqviidity  required 

w(»stem   Europe    and   a  Japan   whose 

as  well  as  physical,  resoiirces  war 

drafstically  depleted. 

the  Marshall  plan  and  other  pro- 
^  76  furnished  some  thirty  billions  of 
n  grants  and  loans  to  help  put  the 
of    Europe    back    on    their    feet 
With    the    recovery    of    Europe,    we 
nore  and  more  of  o\ii  dollars  toward 
he  luiderdeveloped  countries  of  the 
We  also  sent  dollars  abroad  to  sup- 
military  forces  and  fxirnish  znlli- 
essential  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
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measures  were  eminently  success- 
the  mid-50's  the  economies  of  Eu- 
Japan   were  strong  and  growing, 
and  restrictions  on  trade  and  pay- 
irere  being  progressively  dismantled, 
1958   external   convertibility   of  the 
European  currencies  was  restored. 
;hia    progress    was    accompanied    by 
d  ivelopments  that  led  to  17 .S.  balance- 
deficits  far  larger  than  Europe 
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required  and  than  we  could  live  with  indefi- 
nitely. Rising  prices  in  this  country  had 
weakened  oiir  competitive  position  at  a  time 
when  Europe  and  Japan  had  once  again  be- 
come a  formidable  competitive  force  in  world 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  the  strength 
of  Europe's  economic  resurgence  and  its 
new-won  financial  stability  began  to  attract 
growing  amounts  of  American  capital  abroad. 

Thus,  beginning  in  1958,  things  changed — 
and  more  swiftly  perhaps  than  most  people 
realized.  The  dollar  shortage  which  Europe 
had  suffered  in  the  CLirly  pc-^twar  years  was 
fast  disappearing. 

Diu-Lng  the  7  yc.nrs  1950  57.  our  deficits 
averaged  only  $1,5  billion  a  year^and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  our  gold  stock  amounted 
to  about  $22  billion,  or  more  than  a  third 
larger  than  the  total  volume  of  dollars  held 
by  all  foreigners. 

Yet  over  the  next  3  years — 1958-60 — our 
balance-of-pa>Tnents  deficits  averaged  al- 
most $4  billion  a  year.  Other  countries  found 
their  dollar  holdings  growing  more  rapidly 
than  they  wished,  and  our  sold  began  flowing 
abroad  in  much  greater  vuUune — rotighly  $5 
billion  In  3  years. 

That  was  the  situation  that  confronted  us 
in  early  1961,  when  we  launched  a  strong  and 
sustained  effort  to  move  our  International 
payments  Into  balance  once  more.  <. 

Over  a  period  of  4  years — 1961-64 — we 
achieved  substantial  improvements  in  many 
separate  accounts  entering  into  owe  balance 
of  payments,  including:  a  $900  million  gain 
in  our  commercial  trade  surplus — those  not 
financed  by  Government — making  it  a  record 
$3.7  bUlion  in  1964;  a  $400  million  cut  in 
the  dollar  outflow  as  a  result  of  foreign  aid; 
a  cut  of  nearly  $700  million  In  net  military 
dollar  outlays  despite  rising  costs  abroad; 
a  $1.6  billion  rise  In  our  earnings  from  past 
private  foreign  investments. 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  arithemetic,  those 
gains  were  enough — all  else  being  equal — to 
have  given  us  virtual  balance  In  our  pay- 
ments last  year.  But  all  other  things  were 
not  equal.  Instead  of  approaching  the  van- 
ishing point,  with  the  $3,9  billion  deficit  of 
1960  being  absorbed  by  these  gains  In  par- 
ticular sectors  of  our  payments  totaling 
$3.6  billion,  our  deficit  In  1964  was  In  fact 
reduced  by  a  net  total  of  only  $800  million  to 
$3.1  bUUon. 

We  incurred  that  deficit — despite  4  years 
of  real  and  lasting  progress — primarily  be- 
cause of  a  drastic  deterioration  in  the  one 
major  area  of  our  balance  of  payments  which 
our  programs  had  not  yet  effectively  reached 
in  a  comprehensive  way — the  area  of  private 
foreign  investment  outflows. 

In  1964,  the  outflow  of  private  capital 
abroad  reached  the  $6',2  billion  mark — more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  deficit  and  up 
over  $2  billion  from  1963  and  over  $2',2  bil- 
lion from  1960.  That  outfiow  reflected  a 
variety  of  causes — including  the  drive  by 
American  business  to  stake  out  a  claim  in 
the  rapidly  growing  and  seemingly  highly 
profitable  Euroj>ean  markets.  But,  to  a  very 
large  degree,  the  accelerating  outflow  had 
its  source  in  the  marked  disparity  that  had 
long  existed  between  European  capital  mar- 
kets and  our  own — a  disparity  In  size  and 
scope  and  facilities  that  led  borrowers  in 
other  countries  to  tap  our  market  for  a  large 
share  of  their  capital  requirements.  The 
United  States  had  often  enough  called  at- 
tention to  this  disparity  and  urged  its  E^iro- 
pean  friends  to  expand  and  improve  their 
markets.  But  their  progress  In  that  en- 
deavor had  simply  not  been  large  and  rapid 
enough,  and  we  had  passed  the  point  where 
we  could  sustain  the  huge  drain  of  capital 
which  that  disparity  entailed. 

We  had  to  act.  We  had  not  only  to  in- 
tensify the  efforts  already  underway  in  other 
sectors  of  our  balance  of  payments,  but  to 
extend  those  efforts  to  Include  comprehensive 
curbs  upon  private  capital  outflows.  It  had 
become  abundantly  clear  that  to  restore  bal- 


ance to  our  payments  once  more  we  had  to 
attack  our  deficit  on  all  major  fronts  simul- 
taneously. President  Johnson  launched 
such  an  attack  with  his  February  10  message  ' 
to  Congress  on  the  balance  of  payments 
The  heart  of  that  message  was  the  call  to 
arms  of  America's  businesses  and  banks  -the 
call  to  Join  voluntarily  in  a  nation.-r,  effort 
to  curb  the  outflow  of  dollars  abroad,  while 
preexisting  programs  were  intensified. 

That  call  has  been  heard — and  heeded. 
After  a  bad  start  in  January,  our  balance  of 
payments  Improved  in  February  following 
the  President's  message  and  showed  a  sur- 
plus in  March,  in  April,  and  in  May. 

Thus  we  are  off  to  a  good  beginning,  bul- 
let there  be  no  mistake — it  is  no  more  than 
a  beginning.  Let  no  one  think  that  a  few 
months  of  apparent  surplus — a  surplus  piir- 
chased  only  through  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary measures — can  suffice. 

The  likelihood  of  a  surplus  in  the  .second 
quarter  of  this  year  does  tell  us  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction— that  our 
current  measures  can  turn  our  deficit  into 
a  surplus.  But  the  big  Job— the  JoHfthat 
remains — is  for  us  to  demonstrate  that  we  ' 
can  sustain  equilibrium  through  these  meas- 
ures as  well  as  the  longer  term  measures 
Inaugurated  since  1961.  We  must  maintain 
those  extraordinary  measures  In  full  force 
until  rising  ret\ims  from  past  private  in- 
vestment abroad,  our  improved  climate  for 
domestic  employment  of  capital,  enlarg'ed 
availability  of  capital  In  markets  abroad,  and 
growth  In  our  trade  balance — which  requires 
that  we  maintain  our  excellent  record  of 
price  stability — place  our  accounts  securfly 
In  equilibrium. 

It  Is  Imperative  not  simply  to  reach  bal- 
ance in  our  payments  for  a  quarter  or  two, 
or  even  for  a  year,  but  to  sustain  equilibrium 
over  time.  The  reasons  are  clear.  Our  14 
years  of  deflclts  have  resulted  in  a  large 
outflow  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Because  there  is  worldwide  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  those  dollars  and  because  they 
are  convertible  into  gold  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  an  ounce,  those  dollars  are  widely  tised 
to  finance  international  transactions,  and 
other  countries  hold  them  alongside  gold  in 
their  official  reserves. 

Today,  those  dollars — some  $27  billion- 
account  for  a  major  share  of  the  interna- 
tional liquidity  that  sustains  the  growing 
free  world  economy.  Some  $12  billion  of 
those  dollars  are  in  official  reserves,  while 
the  remainder  serve  to  support  growing 
world  trade  and  Investment.  Thus,  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  viability  of  the  international 
monetary  system  as  it  exists  today  that  the 
usefulness  and  value  of  those  dollars  remain 
unquestioned  throughout  the  world.  And, 
whatever  changes  might  be  introduced  into 
that  system,  the  dollar  will  have  to  continue 
to  carry  a  heavy  burden  as  a  reserve  currency. 

If  we  allowed  ovu*  deficits  to  continue,  or 
if  we  lapsed  back  into  prolonged  deficit  after 
a  brief  period  of  surplus,  we  would  under- 
mine world  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  im- 
pair its  usefulness  as  a  world  reserve  and 
leading  currency.  Etollars  woxild  return  to 
our  shores  as  claims  on  our  gold,  thus  de- 
pleting instead  of  supplementing  world  fi- 
nancial resources.  To  prevent  such  a  con- 
traction in  world  liquidity  and  the  widening 
circles  of  deflation  and  restrtctlon  that  would 
surely  follow,  we  must  reach  and  maintain 
eqiilllbrivun  in  our  pajrments  as  a  matter  of 
the  highest  national  priority,  along  with  sus- 
taining the  economic  advance  that  has 
marked  the  last  53  months. 

The  paradox  is,  therefore,  that  the  very 
increase  in  official  foreign  dollar  holdings 
that  has  fueled  so  much  of  the  growth  in 
world  liquidity  in  the  past — and  has  thus 
helped  support  the  growth  in  world  trade- 
can  no  longer  by  allowed  to  continue  if  cur- 
rent international  liquidity  Is  to  be  protect- 
ed. Yet  without  additions  to  the  reserve 
dollars  that  our  deflclts  have  so  long  sup- 
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oiled  the  world  will  need  a  new  and  assiired 
source  of  growing  Uquldity  to  suM>ort  in- 
creasing world  trade  and  investment. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  the  issvie  of 
world  monetary  reform  is  all  about.  It  la 
to  assure  ample  world  liquidity  for  the  yean 
ahead  that  the  United  States,  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  leading  financial  powers,  Is 
seeking  workable  ways  of  strengthening  and 
improving  international  financial  arrange- 
ments. 

For  several  years  now  the  essential  laying 
of  the  technical  groundwork  has  been  under- 
way as  the  United  States  has  Joined  witb 
other  major  coiuitrles  in  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem— its  recent  evolution,  its  present  effec- 
tiveness and  its  future.  An  early  conclusion 
was  that  there  are  two  elements  in  inter- 
national liquidity;  on  the  one  hand  the  more 
conventional  reserves  of  gold  and  reserve 
currencies  and  on  the  other  hand  the  ready 
availability  of  credit  facilities  for  countries 
in  need  of  temporary  assistance. 

As  long  ago  as  1961  the  10  major  indus- 
trial nations,  now  known  as  the  Group  of  10, 
negotiated  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  a  so-called  general  arrangements  to 
borrow  whereby  the  10  nations  agreed  to  lend 
to  the  IMF  up  to  $6  billion  should  this  be 
necessary  "to  forestall  or  cope  with  an  im- 
pairment of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem," That  arrangement  was  activated  last 
December  and  again  this  May  in  order  to 
provide  a  part  of  a  $2.4  billion  drawings  from 
the  IMF  on  the  i>art  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  credit  side,  also,  the  members  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  have  now 
agreed  to  support  a  25-percent  general  In- 
crease in  IMF  quotas.  This  25-percent  in- 
crease, plus  special  increases  for  some  16 
countries,  will  raise  total  aggregate  quotas 
from  $15  billion  to  around  $21  billion.  The 
Congress  last  month  approved  a  $1,035  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  U.S.  quota. 

Meanwhile,  the  Group  of  10  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  have  been  con- 
tinuing their  studies  of  the  future  course 
of  world  liquidity.  Deputies  of  the  Group 
submitted  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
problems  involved  last  August.  In  their 
ministerial  statement  last  August,  the  Group 
of  10  stated  that  while  supplies  of  gold  and 
reserve  cvirrencles  are  fully  adequate  for  the 
present  and  are  likely  to  be  for  the  immedi- 
ate future  the  continuing  growth  of  world 
trade  and  payments  Is  likely  to  require  larg- 
er international  liquidity.  While  they 
said  that  this  need  might  be  met  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  credit  facilities,  they  added  that 
it  may  possibly  call  for  some  new  form  of 
resert'e  asset. 

A  study  group  was  set  up  "to  examine 
various  proposals  regarding  the  creation  of 
reserve  assets  either  through  the  IMF  or 
otherwise."  The  efforts  of  that  group  have 
culminated  in  the  so-called  Ossola  report, 
submitted  to  the  deputies  of  the  Group  of 
10  on  June  1  of  this  year,  which  exhaustively 
examines,  with  all  their  promises  and  pit- 
falls, the  possible  paths  to  the  creation  of 
reserve  assets. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  4  years  we  are 
confronted  by  the  happy  Concvurence  of 
three  crucial  facts: 

1.  The  U.S.  balance  of  pajrments  is  ap- 
proaching an  equilibrtiun  and  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress  and  the  private  sector, 
including  Industry,  banking  and  labor,  have 
mounted  a  program  that  makes  unmistak- 
ably manifest  our  determination  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

2.  Evidence  is  acctimulating  of  a  rising 
tide  of  opinion  In  many  knowledgeable  and 
influential  quarters  in  the  free  world,  pri- 
vate and  public,  that  our  international 
monetary  arrangements  can  and  should  be 
substantially  improved,  building  on  the 
basis  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and   the  network  of  more  Informal  inter- 


national monetary  cooperation  that  has 
marked  recent  years. 

3.  The  completiaii  of  technical  studies 
necesary  to  give  a  tborough  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  various  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  solution  on  the  part  of  those  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government  who  must 
tiltimately  make  these  decisions. 

We  have  now  reached  the  moment  which 
Presiden/t  Johnson  bad  In  mind  when  In 
speaking  of  new  international  monetary 
steps  he  said:  "We  must  press  forward  with 
our  studies  and  beyond,  to  CM;tlon — evolving 
arrangements  which  will  continue  to  mieet 
the  needs  of  a  fast  growing  world  economy. 
Unless  we  can  make  timely  progress.  Inter- 
national monetary  difficulties  will  exercise  a 
stubborn  and  tncreaslngly  frustrating  drag  on 
our  policies  few  prosperity  and  progress  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world." 

In  taking  office,  I  described  this  as  "the 
major  task  facing  our  Treasury  and  the 
financial  authorities  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  in  the  next  few  years." 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  moved  beyond 
the  plEine  of  hope  and  technical  studies 
toward  the  prospect  of  more  conclusive  ne- 
gotiations from  ^hich  alone  solution  can 
emerge.  I  meit  last  week  with  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  James  Oalla- 
ghan  and  we  exchanged  preliminary  and 
tentative  views  on  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional liquidity. 

Next  week  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  Informal  discussions  with  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  Finance,  Takeo  Fukuda,  In  con- 
nection with  the  Joint  Cabinet  sessions  of 
the  United  States-Japan  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 

Both  before  and  after  the  scheduled  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  in  late  September,  I  expect  to 
visit  ranking  financial  officials  of  other 
group  of  10  countries,  to  ascertain  firsthand 
their  views  on  the  most  practical  and  prom- 
ising ways  of  furthering  progress  toward  im- 
proved International  monetiary  arrange- 
ments. We  must  not  only  be  prepared  to 
advance  our  own  proposals,  but  to  carefully 
consider  and  fairly  weight  the  merits  of  other 
proposals.  As  Congressman  Robert  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas,  in  discussing  this  subject 
recently  remarked:  "We  must  appreciate 
that  If  we  wish  a  strong  Etu-ope  it  must  be  a 
E^ux>pe  strong  enough  to  look  upon  an 
American  proposal  as  merely  one  among 
many  possible  solutions — all  of  which  wiU  be 
reviewed  together.  If  we  wish  their  part- 
nership, we  must  treat  them  as  partners." 

Already  your  Government  is  engaged  in  an 
intensive  internal  preparation  for  these  bi- 
lateral meetings  and  mxiltllateral  negotia- 
tions that  should  follow.  In  addition,  so 
that  the  Government  may  have  the  benefit 
of  some  of  the  expertise  and  experience  out- 
side the  Government  In  this  highly  tech- 
nical area.  President  Johnson  has  accepted 
my  recommendation  and  announced  crea- 
tion of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Arrangements  which  in- 
cludes as  its  Chairman  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  experts  Including  Robert 
Roosa,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  Monetary  Affairs;  Kermlt  Gordon, 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
Edward  Bernstein,  economic  consultant 
specializing  In  International  monetary  policy; 
Andre  Meyer,  of  the  investment  banking 
firm  of  Lazard  Freres;  David  Rockefeller, 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
and  Charles  Kindleberger,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

With  the  their  help  and  that  of  many 
others  who  will  be  consulted  including, 
particularly,  many  well  Informed  members 
of  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
we  shall  constantly  seek  a  comprehensive 
TJS.     position     and     negotiating     strategy 


designed  to  achieve  substantial  Improvement 
in  international  monetary  axraagements 
thoroughly  compatible  with  our  national 
interests.  In  the  various  proposals  which 
have  and  will  be  made  we  must  deter- 
mine those  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  States,  those  which  are  entirely  un- 
acceptable, and  those  which  may  well  be 
appropriate  for  negotiation. 

There  will  be  an  initial  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Arrangements  on  Jvdj  16.  Hearings  are  plan- 
ned before  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Congressman  Henrt  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  obtain  various  private  and  organizational 
points  of  view.  These  hearings  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  commltee  will  be  of  great  value, 
together  with  those  of  the  Joint  Econocnlc 
Committee  of  Congress  and  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency  Conunlttee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  of 
Maine. 

I  am  privileged  to  tell  you  this  evening 
that  the  President  has  authorized  me  to 
announce  that  the  United  States  now  stands 
prepared  to  attend  and  participate  in  an 
international  monetary  conference  that 
would  consider  what  steps  we  might  Jointly 
take  to  secure  substantial  improvements  in 
international  monetary  arangements.  Need- 
less to  say,  if  such  a  conference  is  to  lead 
to  a  fruitful  and  creative  resolution  by  some 
of  the  free  world's  monetary  problems,  it 
must  be  preceded  by  careful  prepraration  and 
international  consultation. 

To  meet  and  not  succeed  would  be  worse 
than  not  meeting  at  all.  Before  any  con- 
ference takes  place,  there  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  measurable  progress 
through  prior  agreement  on  basic  points. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration be  undertaken  by  a  preparatory  com- 
mittee which  could  be  given  its  terms  of  ref- 
erence at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetary  FurKl  this  Sep- 
tember. 

The  United  States  Is  not  wedded  to  this 
procedure  nor  to  any  rigid  timetable.  I 
shall  exchange  views  with  my  colleagues  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  with  the 
senior  officials  of  the  International  Monetary 
F\ind,  on  how  best  to  proceed.  The  point  I 
vrtsh  to  emphasize  here  is  that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  move  ahead — care- 
fully, deliberately — but  without  delay.  Not 
to  act  when  the  time  Is  ripe  can  be  as  un- 
wise as  to  act  too  soon  or  too  hastily. 

We  are.  therefore,  moving  ahead — and  we 
are  making  progress.  But  we  mxisX  be  aware 
that  the  Issues  Involved  are  complex,  and 
they  raise  basic  questions  of  national  inter- 
est. It  is  not,  therefore,  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  degree  of  international  consensus  we 
must  have  for  any  workable  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  We  can  ex- 
pect no  overnight  solution — but  only  patient 
exploration  of  the  alternatives  with  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion. This  is  the  course  we  are  now  pur- 
suing. 

As  we  move  ahead,  we  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  existing  International 
financial  system  has  successfully  financed  an 
unparalleled  expansion  in  world  trade  and 
payments.  We  have  also  done  much  in  re- 
cent years  to  strengthen  that  system.  The 
need  now  Is  not  to  start  all  over  again,  to 
move  In  a  completely  new  direction.  Rath- 
er, we  must  move  once  more  to  strengthen 
and     Improve    the     existing     arrangements. 

And  while  we  proceed  solidly  and  surely 
toward  international  agreement  on  the 
problems  of  world  liquidity,  we  in  this  coun- 
try must  keep  ever  before  us  the  present 
and  pressing  need  to  protect  the  existing 
international  payments  sjrstem  by  maln- 
taini'^g  a   strong,  sound,   and  stable  dollar 
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things  must  come  first.     We  are  brlng- 

own  payments  Into  equilibrium  and 

keep    them    In    equilibrium.     By 

shouldering  that  responsibility  we 

)reserve    the   fotmdation   upon   which 

rest   all   efforts    to   assure    free   world 

In  the   years   ahead — the    monetary 

that  has  served  the  free  world  so  well 
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HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker. 

recently  received  a  very  thought- 

from  two  of  my  constituents  In 

several  very  pertinent  and  pointed 

questions  are  raised;  and  in  which  are 

stated  some  very  fundamental  be- 

which  I  feel  are  shared.  In 

part,  by  a  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
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Union  Commanists  and  Our 
Vietnam  Policy 


leave  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
I  am  including  at  this  point,  the 
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MotJNTAiN  Home,  Idaho. 

July  13, 1965. 
3EORGE  Hansen, 

of  the  United  States, 
of  Representatives, 
DC.     . 
Mb.  Hansen:  Enclosed  is  our  Ameri- 
magazlne  vote  concerning  foreign 
Uso,  we  wish  to  conunent  on  the  re- 
£  upreme  Court  decision  concerning  the 
~  ~  of  labor  union  oflSces  by  Commu- 
ind  the  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Hansen,  we  wish  to  know  how.  If  at 
>rlvate  citizen  can  Influence  a  decision 
Suprwne  Court?    It  seems  that  some 
recent  decisions  have  been  a  tremen- 
'  Ictory  for  the  criminals  and  Commu- 
The  latest  example  is  the  decision  of 
preme  Court  concerning  the  holding  of 
1  mion  office  by  Communists  as  shown  In 
ached  newspaper  clipping, 
taught  in  general  ethics  that  an  as- 
bent  on  murder  temporarily  yields  his 
o  life  to  that  of  the  person  being  at- 
We  believe  the  same  logic  holds  true 
American  Communist  who  seeks  his 
rights  of  holding  labor  union 
We  believe  that  a  person  belong- 
an  organization  dedicated  to  the  over- 
of   the  UJ3.   Government   yields  any 
given  to  him  by  the  Constitution, 
not  vote  for  President  Johnson  In  the 
pi  ssldential  elections  but  support  fully 
^  efforts  in  stemming  the  tide  of  the 

In    southeast    Asia    and    the 
Republic. 
why  must  the  United  States  be  so  In- 
with  our  own  fighting  troops  In  Vlet- 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek   has 
"  Is  willing  to  fight  the  Communists. 
a  small   part  of  our  foreign  aid   is 
over  to  him,  it  seems  that  Amerl- 
partlclpatlon  would  be  greatly  re- 
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against  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 

>n  14(b).    If  14(b)  is  repealed,  the 

future    of    America    is    at    stake, 

domination  of  our  Government  by  union  offi- 

In  view  ot  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 

n^tloned  above,  it  woxild  make   one 

at  the  thought  of  our  Nation  being 

'  by  a  general  strike  perpetuated  by 

""  union  officials. 


In  these  days  of  Communists,  criminals, 
and  leftists  demanding  their  constitutional 
rights,  how  about  a  common  ordinary  cit- 
izen asking  for  his  constitutional  rights  and 
ask  that  he  continue  having  the  choice  of 
Joining  a  labor  union  or  not? 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   John  Barrutia. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  fine  editorial  from 
the  highly  respected  Midwestern  maga- 
zine, "Wallaces  Parmer". 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  this  fine 
statranent  which  denounces  the  false  Is- 
sue of  "bread  tax"  in  reference  to  the 
farm  program. 

Bread  Tax? 
We  have  some  real  questions  on  the  desir- 
ability of  pegging  the  price  of  wheat  used 
In  the  United  States  at  100  percent  of  parity 
(around  $2.50  a  bushel).  But  we  also  feel 
that  the  "bread  tax"  argvmients  being  used 
against  the  propose<l  plan  to  do  so  are  lack- 
ing in  Integrity  and  commonsense. 

The  bread  tax  claim  was  first  raised  last 
year  when  the  present  certificates  plan  was 
proposed  and  passed.  Put  in  effect  for  the 
1964  crop,  the  wheat  plan  required  millers 
to  buy  "certificates"  costing  70  cents  per 
bushel  for  all  wheat  processed  for  domestic 
consumption. 

Since  the  loan  price  plus  direct  pajnnent 
was  lowered  70  cents,  the  cost  of  wheat  to 
millers  was  left  at  substantially  the  same 
level.  Even  so,  the  70-cent  certificates  were 
labeled  "bread  tax"  by  farm  program  enemies, 
no  price  boost  or  bread  tax  was  Involved. 
The  figures  for  the  past  year  prove  that 
no  price  boost  or  "bread  tax"  was  involved. 
Consumer  prices  for  wheat  products  re- 
mained stable  over  the  past  year.  All  that 
happened  was  that  some  $300  million  of  pro- 
ducer Income  was  charged  to  consumers  in- 
stead of  taxpayers. 

The  cry  of  "bread  tax"  is  being  used  again 
this  year  to  fight  the  proposed  boost  in  the 
value  of  wheat  certificates  to  $1.25.  Main 
push  Is  coming  from  a  new  lobbying  group 
called  the  Wheat  Users  Committee,  which  is 
supported  by  23  commercial  baking  com- 
panies. 

There's  a  bit  more  basis  for  the  bread  tax 
claim  on  the  50-cent  boost  In  the  cost  of 
wheat  certificates.  Even  so,  the  claims  are 
vicious  and  for  practical  purposes,  fictitious. 
The  Wheat  Users  Committee  claims  the 
boost  would  raise  bread  prices  2  cents  a  loaf. 
Pact:  It  would  raise  them  only  0.7  cent  per 
loaf.  A  tax  on  poor  people?  It  would  raise 
bread  costs  only  about  $1.60  per  year  for  the 
average  family.  And  genuinely  poor  people 
are  eligible  for  free  flour  from  surplus  com- 
modity distributions  of  low-cost  food  through 
the  food  stamp  plan. 

The  bakers  have  their  hopes  set  on  $1.25 
wheat,  of  cotirse,  the  present  national  aver- 
age loan  price.  This  would  drop  the  cost  of 
their  major  purchases  around  371/2  percent 
from  present  levels,  and  50  percent  from  the 
levels  proposed  in  the  new  farm  bill. 

WotUd  this  bonanza  end  up  In  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  people  for  whom  WUC  seems  to 
have  so  much  concern?  Of  course,  not.  But 
it  wo\ild  provide  some  nice  boosts  in  profits 
for  people  in  the  baking  business,  and  with- 
out any  painful  raising  of  prices. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ob- 
servance of  National  Captive  Nations 
Week  this  year  takes  on  added  signifl. 
cance  for  Americans,  coming  as  it  does 
so  soon  after  the  passing  of  one  of  our 
more  enlightened  champions  of  world 
peace  and  freedom.  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  or  any  Member  of  this  body  to  recall 
the  lofty  dedication  and  total  commit- 
ment of  this  gifted  and  courageous  man. 
We  mourn  his  passing  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
his  vision  and  leadership  In  these 
troubled  times. 

Our  observance  is  also  marked  by  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  in  1945.  It  was  just  20 
years  ago  that  the  last  trace  of  Hitlerism 
was,  as  Winston  Churchill  had  so  of- 
ten prophesied,  burnt  off  the  face  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  20  years  since  the 
scourage  of  Nazi  tyranny  was  eliminated, 
since  men  again  could  lift  their  heads 
from  the  dust  and  rubble  without  fear 
of  having  them  shot  away.  It  has  been 
20  years  since  men  began  again  to  cast 
fresh  dreams  and  new  hopes  for  the 
world.  And,  ironically,  it  has  been 
scarcely  less  than  20  years  since  a  new, 
more  subtle  yoke  of  enslavement  has 
settled  about  the  necks  of  so  many  of  our 
European  neighbors. 

As  in  each  of  our  observances  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  since  it  was  inau- 
gurated by  act  of  Congress  6  years  ago, 
there  will  be  many  moving  and  impas- 
sioned tributes  made  in  this  body  and 
elsewhere  with  respect  to  the  plight  of 
these  satellite  nations  and  their  ca'ptive 
peoples.  We  will  listen  to  eloquent 
words  uttered  by  sincere  and  hish- 
minded  men.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
welcome  this  utterance.  I  welcome  the 
testimonials  of  sympathy  and  praise  that 
will  surely  be  made.  I  welcome  the  ex- 
hortations that  will  be  extendi  to  the  * 
captive  peoples  to  cling  to  their  faith, 
to  go  on  believing  and  hoping  for  the 
deliverance  that  will  one  day  make  them 
free  to  chart  their  own  destinies,  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government 
and  their  own  way  of  life. 

But  I  also  seek  more  than  oral  tribute, 
no  matter  how  sincere  or  well  meant  it 
may  be.  I  think  It  is  high  time  we  pro- 
vided some  action  to  go  along  with  the 
brave  words.  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
more  fitting  time  to  launch  such  action 
than  right  now. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  action 
which  I  and  other  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  have  long  advocated  to  establish  a 
Special  Captive  Nations  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  submit  that 
there  has  never  been  a  clearer  need?  for 
the  added  focus  such  a  committee  would 
provide,  nor  a  better  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  reassuring  Impact  such  a 
gesture  will  have  on  the  people  under  the 
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communist    yoke    In    the    subjugated 

nations.  ^  ^      ,  * 

We  are  reading  and  hearing  a  great 
deal  these  days  of  the  increasing  ferment 
within  the  Communist  bloc — of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  rift,  of  the  unrest  and  frustration 
of  farmers  and  consumers  In  Russia,  and 
of  the  increasing  independence  of  satel- 
lite Communist  governments  from  the  in- 
fluence of  headquarters  in  Moscow.  We 
are  encouraged  by  reports  of  imminent 
revolution  and  seething  resentment  in 
many  of  these  captive  satellites.  We  are 
optimistic  over  the  threatened  defection 
of  China  from  Kremlin  leadership  and 
the  possible  internal  rupture  that  could 
hasten  the  downfall  of  both  governments. 
We  are  anxiously  hopeful  over  signs  that 
a  measure  of  freedom  is  being  restored 
through  such  minor  incidents  as  the  sud- 
dent  resumption  of  the  sale  of  western 
newspapers  in  Bucharest.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  these  are  all  genuine  signs  of 
the  hastening  doom  of  world  commu- 
nism and  Red  totalitarianism. 

If  these  are  genuine  Indicators  of  such 
a  trend;  If.  indeed,  we  can  believe  our 
eyes  and  ears,  what  better  way  to  ex- 
pedite the  process  than  by  demonstrating 
our  concern  and  anxiety  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations.  We  can  solidify  and 
strengthen  the  natural  bonds  that  con- 
nect us  with  these  eastern  and  central 
European  peoples.  We  can  encourage 
them  to  press  further,  to  demand  the 
rights  of  freemen,  to  demand  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  government.  And, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  we  can  forge 
a  two-way  link  of  communication  be- 
tween ourselves  and  these  peoples.  We 
can  provide  a  national  focus  to  better 
assess  these  events,  to  better  judge  the 
mood  and  tenor  of  their  society,  to  know 
better  how  and  where  we  can  apply 
peaceful  pressures  to  hasten  their  de- 
liverance. 

There  is,  naturally,  a  counterbalance 
of  opinion  that  suggests  these  so-called 
changes  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
mere  propaganda,  false  and  distorted 
rumors  designed  to  lull  ovirselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  into  mood  of  opti- 
mistic complacency.  The  claim  is  made 
that,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
things  are  no  different  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  Red  sphere  than  they  were  almost 
20  years  ago.  Certainly  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  support  this  contention. 

Free  elections  are  proclaimed,  but  the 
list  of  Communist  candidates  leaves 
little  to  choose  between.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  proclaimed,  but  we  listen  in 
vain  for  the  voices  of  dissent.  Self-de- 
termination is  proclaimed  but  we  wait  in 
vain  for  our  friends  and  loved  ones  to 
cross  the  frontiers.  SymboUcally  and 
actually,  the  Berhn  Wall  still  stands. 

So  the  point  remains,  I  say,  that  no 
matter  how  you  gage  events  inside  the 
Communist  satellites,  inside  Russia,  and 
inside  the  entire  Communist  orbit,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  strengthen  our 
knowledge  of  these  events.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  know  what  is  going  on  there, 
not  only  out  of  sympathy  for  the  captive 
people  within — who  are  in  fact  mother 
and  father,  brother,  and  sister  to  so  many 
of  us  in  the  United  States — but  from  the 


very  practical  position  of  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  any  more  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  internal 
events  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  re- 
spect to  our  national  secvu-ity.  The 
threat  of  world  cconmunism  is  a  genu- 
ine, demonstrated  reality.  We  have 
heard  with  our  own  ears  the  outrageous 
threats  from  Communist  leaders  that 
they  will  bury  us,  and  that  our  grand- 
children will  be  Communists.  There  can 
be  no  mistaking  the  intent  of  world  com- 
munism. 

And  there  is  no  better  way  to  assess 
the  next  manifestation  of  that  intent, 
or  to  gage  the  determination  and  depth 
of  the  next  thrust,  than  to  know  what  is 
going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
caimot  ignore  the  captive  nations  of  Eu- 
rope any  more  than  we  can  ignore  the 
future  of  our  own  Nation. 

The  captive  nations  movement  is 
grounded  on  the  exhaustive  exploitation 
of  all  possible  peaceful  means  to  bring 
about  the  liberation  of  these  people.  The 
word  peaceful  should  be  emphasized. 
Among  this  arsenal  are  economic  weap- 
ons of  devastating  impact.  Propaganda 
devices  of  frightful  power,  and  the  more 
subtle  tactics  Involved  In  such  things  as 
international  trade  fairs  where  the  ob- 
servers from  Iron  Curtain  countries  can 
see  for  themselves  Uie  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  consumer  goods  from  free 
capitalist  societies. 

A  Special  Captive  Nations  Cwnmittee 
in  this  body  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  ovu*  activities  in  all  these  areas 
and  bringing  th^n  Into  sharper  focus. 
We  must  keep  a  clear  and  alert  eye  on 
these  nations,  in  spite  of  the  desparate 
need  for  vigilance  and  preparedness  in 
Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia. 
This  focus,  this  Important  link  could  be 
forged  in  this  body  through  action  on 
House  Resolution  140  which  I  have  In- 
troduced in  the  present  Congress. 

Whatever  assessment  we  make  of  the 
political  and  social  climate  ih  Europe  to- 
day, I  think  we  must  agree  that  the  rock 
of  international  communism  has  been 
nudged  a  little.  Now  Is  the  time  to  put 
every  shoulder  against  it  to  keep  it  mov- 
ing, to  push  it  over  the  brink  of  oblivion. 
We  must  not  turn  our  backs  and  expect 
it  to  roll  away  of  its  own  accord.  There 
are  strong  forces  on  the  other  side  who 
are  pushing  just  as  hard  to  roll  the  stone 
over  us. 


George  McLain 


benefit  of  all  senior  citizens.  His  death 
was  not  only  a  great  shock  to  his  many, 
many  friends,  but  to  all  those  who  worked 
so  hard  for  and  with  him  In  his  battle 
fot  senior  citizens,  and  to  all  those  who 
benefited  from  his  great  work. 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  death  of  George  McLain  was  a 
great  loss  for  senior  citizens  all  across 
this  country.  He  devoted  his  life  to  their 
causes.  A  resourceful  man,  he  mastered 
the  techniques  of  l^lslative  advocacy, 
which  he  practiced  in  both  Sacramento 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  immense 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin 


^'^^   EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Much  has 
been  said  for  wilderness  areas  and  wild 
rivers  programs,  often  at  the  expense  of 
the  idea  of  the  development  of  water 
resources;  and  overlocrfring  the  wonder- 
ful Job  done  by  our  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
U<m  and  other  water  resource  agencies 
over  the  years. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  wilderness  areas, 
nor  am  I  opposed  to  wild  rivers.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not 
forget  the  other  side  of  the  coin  which 
I  believe  was  well  illustrated  in  a  recent 
editorial  published  in  the  Eastern  Idaho 
Farmer,  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Eas>tem  Idaho  Farmer,  June  10, 
1966] 

Amid  all  of  the  chatter  about  the  preserva- 
tion Of  "wild  rivers,"  the  U.S.  Intwlor  De- 
partment has  Just  published  a  brochure  titled 
"Lake  PoweU,  Jewel  of  the  Colorado." 

That  brochure  prompted  John  Corlett  of 
the  BolGe  Statesman  to  make  this  pertinent    V^ 
observation : 

"It  is  time  the  people  of  this  Nation  were 
properly  educated  and  told  that  reclamation 
and  dam  buUdlng  has  done  more  for  recrea- 
tion, benefitting  aU  people,  in  the  West  than 
any   other   role   performed   by   Giovemment. 

An  the  same  recreation  benefits  exist  on 
the  large  reservoirs  behind  private  power 
dams." 

It's  a  point  which  Is  generally  overlooked. 
A  "wild  river"  is  an  Inaccessible  river.  Only 
900  people,  before  Lake  Powell,  traversed 
that  stretch  of  the  Colorado  River.  Today, 
the  lake's  entire  1380-mlle  shoreline  is  ac- 
cessible— and  millions  of  people  will  seeHt. 

What  will  they  see?  Floyd  Dominy,  U-S. 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  has  a  few 
words  on  Lake  Powell  in  that  brochure.  He 
calls  it  an  "aquatic  wonder,"  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  lake's  water  is  blue  and 
crystal  clear  and  then  he  adds : 

"You  have  a  front-row  seat  in  an  amphi- 
theater of  infinity.  The  bright  blue  sky  deep- 
ens slowly  to  a  velvet  purple  and  the  stars 
are  brilliant — glittering  in  that  vast  immen- 
sity above.  Orange  sandstone  cliffs  fade  to 
dusky  red — then  to  deepfet  black.  The  fire 
bums  low,  reflected  In  the  placid  lake. 
There  Is  peace.  And  a  oneness  with  the 
world  and  God. 

The  point  which  Mr.  CcM-lett  make  is  per- 
tinent. If  river  areas  are  to  be  opened  to 
general  public  enjoyment,  damns  and  reser- 
voirs provide  the  way  to  do  it.  In  eastern 
Idaho,  Island  Park  and  Palisades  Reservoirs 
are  perfect  examples. 

It  reminds  us,  too,  of  this  crazy  concept 
of  setting  wilderness  areas  aside.  For  what? 
For  those  few  who  will  undergo  the  rigors  of 
primitive  camp  life  to  see  what's  locked  up 
BO  far   as   the   general   public   is   concerned. 

Wild  rivers  are  fine— rlf  you  don't  want 
anybody  to  see  them. 
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qXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORMIA 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 
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Coluinnist  Walter  Lippmann  points  out 
complexity  and  delicacy  surrounding 
ision  that  is  made  in  his  article 
publislied  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
that  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
the  time  to  read  this  column, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
Recoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
Mr.  Lippmann  does  his  usual 
excelleht  job  of  pinpointing  many  of  the 
questio  as  to  which  we  should  devote  our 
attentipn  most  seriously  during  the  next 
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The  Larger  War 


BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
it  is  obvious  that  our  policy  in 
has   been   a   failure.     It   has 
either  contain  communism  or 
democracy.    The     admln- 
is  currently  conducting  high- 
seeking  to  develop  either 
or  better  ways  of  imple- 
the  old  policies.     The  conse- 
of  the  discussions  now  going  on 
either  a  new  world  war,  or  major 
toward    world    peace.      Every 
of  the  Congress  should  be  deeply 
about    the    decisions    being 
the  name  of  the  United  States, 
which.    Insofar    as    they    in- 
United  States  in  a  state  of  war, 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the 


irticle  follows: 

he  Washington  Post,  July  22.   1965 1 
The  Larger  War 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Secre^ry  McNamara's  return  from  Saigon 

the  stage  for  a  decision  which  has 

anticipated  for  a  long  time.    Ever  since 

>ecome  evident  that  the  air  strikes 

bring  the  Indochlnese  war  to  an 

has  been  virtually  certain  that  the 

troop  commitment  would  be  great- 


c  leap 


a  Id 
up. 


d  tcline 


strikes  were  tried  out  as  a  rela- 

and  easy  way  of  comp)ensating 

covering  up  the  defeat  of  the  South 

Army.     In   the   past   6   months 

pli^t  of^the  Saigon  Army  has  become 

worse,  and  today  Hs  reserves  are 

its  troope  are  deserting  In  masses, 

iges  from  which  It  coiild  draw  new 

are  in  Vletcong  hands,  communica- 

wlth  the  few  centers  that  It  still  holds 

subsjbantially  cut. 

of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 

so  far  that  President  Johnson  is 

with  the  question  of  waging  an 

war.     The  crucial  question  which 

3€  decided   is  not  how  many  more 

soldiers  shall    be   put   ashore   in 

Although  this  question  is  of  enor- 

infportance  to  the  men  themselves  and 

families,  although  C<mgress  and  the 

are  vitally  Interested  because  It  is 

involve  at  least  a  partial  mobiliza- 

cruclal    question   nevertheless    is 

President  Intends  to  ask  this  large 

Army  to  do.     Will  he  give  It  a 

that  can  be  accomplished?    Or  will 

it  on  a  fool's  errand  as  all  our  previ- 

in  South  Vietnam  have  proved 

conquering  and  occupation  of  the 

and    the    countryside   by   American 


There  is  no  indication  as  yet  that  the 
President  has  reached  a  decision  on  this 
fundamental  strategic  issue.  The  buildup  oX 
American  forces  does  not  decide  the  issue — 
which  is  whether  the  troops  are  going  ashore 
in  order  to  affirm  the  American  presence 
during  a  negotiation  for  a  political  settle- 
ment, or  whether  they  are  the  vanguard  of 
a  crusade  to  push  communism  back  of  the 
17th  parallel,  to  teach  China  a  lesson,  to 
prove  that  Americans  alwaj-s  win  their  wars. 
This  is  the  Issue  that  has  to  be  decided,  and 
in  a  self-respecting  free  society  it  would 
now  be  soberly  and  gravely  debated. 

The  President  has  said  enough  to  keep 
open  his  own  power  to  choose.  He  has  often 
said  that  he  wants  a  limited  war  and  a 
negotiated  settlement.  But  again  and  again 
he  has  resorted  to  the  hot  slogans  which,  if 
taken  at  face  value,  would  mean  not  a  lim- 
ited war  but  a  total  war.  There  is  no  as- 
sxirance  that  the  country  will  not  be  nudged 
and  Jostled  as  it  has  been  for  a  decade  in 
Indochina — until  it  slithers  and  slides  into 
a  total  war. 

We  are  now  in  sight  of  a  total  war.  We 
shall  be  much  nearer  the  brink  if  we  trans- 
form our  intervention  to  help  the  Saigon 
Government  into  an  American  war  against 
the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi.  For  with  the  crum- 
bling of  the  Saigon  army,  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Saigon  Government  in  almost  the  whole 
territory  of  South  Vietnam,  with  the  corro- 
sion and  corruption  of  the  government  In 
Saigon  itself,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
proposal  to  replace  the  South  Vietnamese 
with  Americans,  to  replace  our  advisers,  and 
to  take  command  of  the  wax,  and — inevi- 
tably as  a  result — to  establish  an  American 
military  government  in  Saigon  to  rule  the 
native  politicians  and  generals. 

Can  there  be  any  serious  question  that 
such  an  expansion  of  American  military 
power  on  the  Asian  mainland  Is  likely  to 
mean  a  war  to  the  bitter  end,  not  only 
against  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi,  but  against 
China  as  well. 

This  is  the  point  on  which  the  country 
needs  to  be  informed.  It  needs  to  be  as- 
sured from  the  President  himself  that  we  are 
not  enlarging  our  troop  commitment  Ln  order 
to  flght  an  Asian  war  with  an  American  army 
and  an  American  command  and  a  military 
government.  For  on  what  terms  would  we 
fight  such  a  war,  and  where  could  It  end? 
It  Is  too  late  In  the  day  to  worry  about 
protocol,  about  consulting  the  United  Na- 
tions or  about  consulting  Congress  and  the 
people.  But  it  is  not  too  late,  though  It  Is 
the  nth  hour,  to  ask  and  be  told  whether 
this  is  still  to  be  a  limited  war. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


j  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  time  to  express  my  deepest 
congratulations  to  my  neighbor,  the 
Congressman  now  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PloodI. 

As  he  is  honored  tonight  by  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Assembly,  certainly  they  pay 
honor  to  a  man  who  has  done  more  in 
my  judgment  than  any  single  individ- 
ual in  either  body  of  this  great  Congress 
to  keep  alive  the  light  of  conscience  and 
the  light  of  hope  for  so  many  people  over 
whom  has  descended  the  long  night  of 
darkness. 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  extend 
these  compliments  to  my  friend  from 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  say- 
ing when  they  do  honor  tonight  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Congress- 
man Flood,  they  do  honor  to  the  effort 
he  has  made  to  try  to  bring  the  hope 
of  freedom  to  these  people  who  exist  to- 
day in  slavery  in  much  of  the  world. 


July  22,  1965 
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Five  Wishes  for  My  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
an  essay  was  brought  to  my  attention 
which  was  composed  by  Miss  Geraldine 
Marie  Crowle,  a  10-year-old  student  of 
the  Village  School,  San  Lorenzo,  Calif. 
This  essay  was  written  to  be  entered  in 
the  annual  American  Legion  essay  con- 
test which  is  intended  to  encourage  pa- 
triotism among  school  children  of  our 
Nation. 

Miss  Crowle's  essay  won  first  prize  in 
her  own  school  district  and  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  State  competition.  It  is  en- 
titled "Five  Wishes  for  My  Country," 
and  I  think  her  remarks  are  a  very  warm 
and  distinct  tribute  to  our  Nation  and 
its  ideals. 

I  am  very  proud  to  think  that  a  young 
lady  of  Miss  Crowle's  years  demonstrate 
so  much  interest  in  her  country  and  its 
greatness.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  would 
like  to  share  this  essay  with  you  and  my 
colleagues: 

Five  Wishes  for  My  Country 

(By    Geraldine  Marie   Crowle,   San   Lorenzo. 

Calif.,  March  15, 1965) 

Our  country  has  many  wonderful  resources 
and  we  have  Ideas  about  the  use  of  these 
resources.  In  order  to  have  a  more  perfect 
coxmtry  we  need  many  Ideas  In  the  hope 
that  some  day  the  best  ideas  will  be  carried 
out.  The  following  are  my  five  ideas  or 
wishes  for  my  country. 

My  first  wish  is  that  our  country  will 
always  be  free.  This  would  mean  that  every 
person  would  be  free  to  think  and  say  and 
do  as  he  thinks  beet.  We  don't  realize  how 
valuable  this  freedom  is  until  we  read  about 
other  countries  that  have  lost  It  or  where 
it  has  been  lost  in  our  own  land. 

My  second  wish  is  for  prosperity.  People 
need  to  have  plenty  to  eat,  a  good  place  to 
live  und  warm  clothing.  People  need  these 
things  to  be  healthy  and  happy. 

A  third  wish  is  that  everyone  who  wants 
to  work  could  find  employment.  People 
need  to  work  in  order  to  feel  useful  to  their 
fellow  men  and  to  make  a  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Keeping  every- 
body at  work  will  help  make  our  country 
prosperous  and  more  happy. 

My  fourth  wish  is  that  all  children  may 
go  to  school  at  least  through  high  school 
so  they  will  have  a  good  education.  Also, 
I  hope  that  many  young  people  will  be  able 
to  go  to  college.  This  will  train  our  scien- 
tists, doctors,  teachers,  lawyers,  engineers, 
ministers,  and  others  we  need  to  keep  our 
country  great. 

My  fifth  and  last  hope  is  for  peace.  A 
peace-loving  nation  Is  respected  by  all  other 


nations.    Wars  destroy  homes  and  property 
and  people  and  make  everyone  sad. 

Since  travel  is  getting  faster  the  world  is 
eettlng  smaller.  Before  we  go  to  other  coun- 
tries or  to  other  planets  to  tell  people  there 
how  to  live  we  should  know  the  secret  of 
happiness  ourselves. 


Plattobm  Adoptkd  by  Young  Republican  Na- 
tional CoNVKNTioN,  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
June  14-19,  1965 


The  Young  Republican  National  Platform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Young 
Republican  National  Federation  recent- 
ly met  In  their  biennial  convention  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  and  adopted  a  plat- 
form in  which  I  think  Americans  all 
acrcjss  the  land  can  take  pride. 

It  Is  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
principles  that  reiterates  the  basic  rights 
of  the  Individual— at  the  local.  State 
and  National  levels.  These  outstanding 
young  people,  I  am  proud  to  say,  realize 
the  vital  importance  of  free  enterprise, 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong 
two-party  system,  and  the  continued 
support  of  strong  American  leadership 
within  the  established  alliances  among 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  young  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Partly — and  we  must  remember  that 
these  generations  are  the  homeowners, 
consumers,  and  taxpayers  of  tomorrow — 
Indicate  In  their  platform  that  the  Fed- 
eral dole  Is  not  the  answer  to  alleviat- 
ing poverty,  unemployment,  and  other 
Ills  of  our  society.  Their  concern  about 
fiscal  responsibility  and  their  support 
for  programs  that  will  help  Americans 
help  themselves.  Instead  of  turning  al- 
ways to  the  Federal  Government,  I 
think,  point  to  the  trend  of  national 
leadership  that  American  youth  is  going 
to  demand  in  years  to  come.  They  call 
for  a  reduction  in  the  national  debt  and 
for  a  tax  system  which  provides  Incen- 
tives Instead  of  penalties  for  those  who 
progress  economically. 

The  delegates  to  the  convention — 
representing  over  500,000  Young  Repul>- 
licans — show  their  concern  for  not  only 
the  future  of  the  free  citizens  of  America 
but  the  free  citizens  of  the  world  and 
the  destiny  of  mankind.  They  want  to 
guarantee  that  the  cherished  freedom 
they  inherited  will  be  preserved  as  a 
prized  possession  for  future  generations. 
I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
platform  committee,  chaired  by  Allen 
Jones,  of  Georgia,  and  the  delegates  to 
the  1965  convention  for  their  keen  In- 
sight Into  problems  facing  our  country 
today.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  entire  text  of  the  Young 
Republican's  national  platform. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  this  material  runa 
over  two  pages  and  will  cost  $230  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Therefore,  imder  imanlmous  consent  I 
place  the  platform  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 


FREAMBUS 

The  Young  Republican  National  Federa- 
tion reafanns  its  faith  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  Justice  for  all  mankind.  We 
invoke  the  blessing  of  our  Creator  and  offer 
the  following  principles  and  platform  to  all 
Americans. 

We  believe  that  every  individual  has  the 
right  to  govern  his  own  affairs,  to  establish 
his  own  goals,  and  to  seek  his  own  destiny 
free  of  paternalistic  government. 

We  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  secured  to  Insure  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for 
aU  Americans.  Any  attempt  to  alter  the  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution  by  other  than  ex- 
plicit and  authentic  act  of  the  people  wUl 
lead  to  the  eventual  destruction  of  our 
liberties. 

We  believe  that  great  power,  whether  gov- 
ernment or  private,  potillcal  or  economic, 
must  be  checked,  balanced,  and  restrained. 
And  where  so  necessary,  dispersed  as  to  pre- 
vent It  from  becoming  a  threat  to  freedc«n 
any  place  in  the  land.  We  believe  in  return- 
ing to  and  maintaining  a  distinct  division 
of  powers  between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  believe  that  Federal  Government  must 
exercise  fiscal  responslbUlty,  and  to  that  end 
must  use  restraint  in  its  demands  upon  the 
resources  of  tills  Nation. 

We  believe  that  debt  passed  to  future 
generations  abridges  the  freedoms  of  our 
posterity. 

We  demand  that  the  Federal  Government 
adhere  to  the  Constitution  by  maintaining 
the  common  defense  against  totalitarian 
governments  who  would  deprive  us  of  our 
liberty  and  sovereignty  as  a  free  nation. 

We  believe  in  the  Inherent  worth  and 
dignity  of  each  individual  and  that  this 
country  can  reach  its  full  strength  only  when 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  each  Individual 
to  employ  his  talents  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability. 

We  believe  that  primary  goals  of  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation  are 
to  educate  American  youth  with  the  iMln- 
clples  of  the  Republican  Party,  to  enootirage 
the  active  participation  of  American  young 
people  In  the  Republican  Party,  as  well  as  to 
foster  the  growth  and  unity  of  the  senior  Re- 
publican Party  through  close  liaison  and  co- 
operation with  it. 

nSCAL  POLICY 

In  the  framework  of  a  free  economy,  we 
believe  the  following  policies  are  essential  to: 
foster  higher  -employment,  stability  of  the 
economy,  a  sound  American  dollar,  and 
eradicate  the  corrosion  of  inflation. 

1.  All  Government  expenditures  mvist  meet 
the  test  of  a  true  contribution  either  to  na- 
tional security  or  to  areas  of  economic  prog- 
ress that  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  the  individual 
or  free  ent«prise. 

2.  Gradual  reduction,  rather  than  raising, 
of  the  national  debt  In  these  prosperous 
times.  We  must  pay  fc«-  Federal  expenditures 
out  of  tax  revenues. 

We  must  improve  our  tax  system  to  pro- 
vide more  incentives  for  econ<»xilc  progress 
to  make  it  fairer  for  the  indlvldiua  who  is 
willing  to  put  out  great  effort  to  prospw-. 
We  favor  reward  for  the  man  wiio  achlevea 
more,  rather  than  the  penalty  p$  a  high  tax 
rate.  We  recognize  that  the  hardest  hit 
group  is  the  middle  income  group,  from 
which  the  majority  of  the  tax  revenue  is 
obtained,  and  that  a  revamping  of  the  tax 
system  Is  long  overdue. 

We  believe  In  the  prlvUege  of  building  up 
a  tax-free  saving  reserve. 

Democrats  have  attempted  t^  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  a  politlcBl  plum,  and 
force  it  to  foster  the  equivalent  of  printing 


press  money.  We  deplore  this  policy  and 
favor  a  strict  credit  policy  by  an  independent 
Federal  Reserve,  mindful  of  the  classical  re- 
straints of  free  Interest  rate  trends  and  gold 
movements.  This  is  most  needful  for  the 
furtherance  of  international  trade  as  infla- 
tion pushes  up  our  prices  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

INCOME   TAX 

Tuition  tax  credit 

We  Young  Republicans  rely  on  the  indi- 
vidual's right  and  capacity  to  advance  his 
own  economic  well  being,  to  control  and  en- 
Joy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  to  plan  his 
own  and  his  family's  future. 

We  support  tvdtion  tax  credits  for  higher 
education. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  program  would  in 
ttirn  provide   continued  diversity,   equality, 
and   advancement  of  otir  culture  of  which 
education  is  the  main  factor. 
DedtLction 

We  recommend  an  Increase  in  the  basic 
Indlvldtial  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000. 

We  reject  the  philosophy  of  taxation  for 
the  purjxjse  of  redistributing  wealth.  The 
steeply  rising  rate  of  the  progressive  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  is  inequitable  and  Is  dam- 
aging to  individual  freedom  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 

BirsiNESS  — 

We  stand  for  a  free  enterprise  system.  We 
believe  in  profit,  and  that  those  who  will  ex- 
pend the  effort  in  study  and  practice  to  be- 
come a  better  producer  whether  he  Is  the 
man  on  the  line  or  the  btislness  ovmer, 
should  be  rewarded  by  a  freedom  from  gov- 
ernmental Intervention,  and  by  a  favorable 
tax  structtire. 

The  national  Democrat  administration  be- 
lieves and  fosters  constant  suspicion  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  and  believes  that  it 
should  operate  only  under  close  Government 
supervision. 

The  Young  Republicans  believe  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  offers  the  greatest  basic 
strength  for  America.  We  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  private  enterprise  system  as  a 
force  for  good  and  the  only  lasting  pros- 
perity. We  firmly  believe  that  its  principles 
are  not  only  right,  but  that  regulation  should 
be  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
interest  of  all  Americans. 

To  that  end  w«  demand  an  immediate  halt 
to  the  accelerated  growth  of  Federal  Inter- 
ference. We  tirge  the  orderly  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  competition 
and  involvement  in  tlioM  areas  of  our- 
Nation's  productive  economy  wlilch  are  more 
naturally  and  properly  the  province  dl  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  Republican  Party  ia  proud  of  its 
heritage  and  its  record  In  promulgating 
antitrust  legislation.  We  \irge  continued 
use  of  this  legislation  when  in  the  best 
Interest  of  American  citizens — and  not  as  a 
blackjack  In  the  hands  of  power-hungry 
Democratic  administration. 

LABOB 

As  free  men,  Americans  have  the  r-ght  to 
negotiate  with  their  employers  either  as 
individuals  or  coUectlvely,  and  likewise  em- 
ployers with  their  employees.  In  order  to 
obtain  terms  of  eini>loyment  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  both  labor  and  managtanent.  An 
Important  coroUary  of  this  freedom  is  the 
right  of  men  to  witbh.old  their  labor  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  an  agreement  more  beneficial 
to  themselves. 

"nie  proper  role  of  Government  in  labor- 
iDAnagement  relations  should  be  to  protect 
the  rights  of  both  labor  and  management, 
not  to  grant  favors  to  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  or  of  the  entire  Nation.  It  must 
see  that  the  terms  of  contracts  are  kept  and 
t^y--  law  and  order  are  maintained  at  all 
times. 
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We  further  believe  that  section  14(b)  of 
the  T  if  t-Hartley  law  should  be  retained. 
App^o  al  and  enforcement  ot  contracts  is 
const!  utionally  and  traditionally  the  domain 
States.  It  is  therefCM-e  consistent  that 
State  legislature,  representing  its 
shoiild  continue  to  have  right -to - 
aws.  Such  diversity  of  authority  in 
as  in  others,  prevents  all  Americans 
luffering    for    the    errors   of    any   one 

body. 

not  necessary,  then,  that  the  Govern - 

disrupt    the    workings    of    the    free 

It  need  only  perform  vigorously  its 

task  of  protecting  the  life,  property 

frfeedom  of  the  people,  whether  they  be 

worker  or  the  employer. 
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El  loouragement  of  independent  farming 
— Hsoring  the  increased  availability  of 
credit. 

natural   operation   of   a  free    market 

ckly  return  a  long-awaited  prosperity 

general   agricultural  economy.     Ad- 

te  will  take  place  automatically  un- 

free  enterprise  system  and  the  In- 

farm  family  can  be  freed  from  bu- 

tic  planners. 


HEALTH 


"Vloung  Republicans,  we  proudly  com- 
Jne  doctors  and  medical  services  of 
mtry,  whose  initiative  and  self-s€icri- 
the  interest  of  their  profession,  has 
"  the  American  people  with  the  high- 
ta4<lard  of  health  care. 


We  c  ppose  any  attempt  to  bring  our  pri- 
vate sy  item  of  health  care  imder  the  control 
and  do  nination  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  rec  agnize  that  the  elderly  and  the  in- 
digent may  need  assistance  in  attaining 
proper  md  adequate  medical  care.  However, 
we  alsc  believe  that  the  spirit  and  Intent  of 
our  Co  istitution  is  to  encourage  local  solu- 
tions t<  these  problems  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cal card  as  they  arise. 

EDUCATION 

e  icourage  the  adoption  of  responsible 
Id  local  government  programs  in  the 
education. 

believe  that  continued  progress  in  edu- 

vltal  to  the  future  growth  and  de- 

of   this   country  and   all   of   its 

We   are  convinced  that  education 

solution  to  many  of  today's  seem- 

n^olvable  problems. 

to  accept  the  premise  that  o\it 

progress  can  only  be  achieved 

Increased  Federal  aid  to  education. 

;  we  believe  that  individual  dtl- 

and  should  meet  the  financial  needs 

■,  local,  and  private  school  systems 

itutlons  of  higher  learning  without 

aid. 

a  >plaud  and  eaU  for  the  extension  of 
li  dividual  privately  financed  student 
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b'lieve   that  our  educational  system 


must  continue  to  operate  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  enlightenment — removed 
from  the  biirden  of  Federal  control  and  un- 
warranted intervention. 

WELFARE 

Our  standard  of  living  and  economic  pros- 
perity are  the  creation  of  free  enterprise  not 
of  government;  of  freedom,  not  of  force.  Per- 
sonal responsibility  ard  initiative  have  al- 
ways been  our  national  characteristics,  pro- 
viding in  large  measure  oiu-  progress  in  hu- 
man welfare. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  helping  in- 
dividuals to  help  themselves. 

We  encourage  charity  as  a  voluntary  pri- 
vate affair  promoted  by  individuals  and 
families,  by  churches,  community  charities 
and  other  similar  institutions  that  have  been 
established  for  this  purpose.  Charity  in  Its 
rightful  form  can  fulfill  this  responsibility 
when  political  considerations  are  removed 
from  welfare  programs. 

In  case  the  voluntary  agencies  cannot  ful- 
fill these  needs,  it  is  within  the  province  of 
the  government  at  the  most  local  level  to 
help  the  individual  help  himself. 

DOMESTIC   AFFAIRS 

We  oppose  any  extentlon  of  legislation 
that  will  Impede  the  lawful  piu-suits  of  Amer- 
icans in  their  constitutional  right  to  pur- 
chase, own  and  transport  firearms. 

We  favor  positive  antlgun  legislation.  We 
urge  the  adoption  of  legislation  that  will 
strengthen  already  existing  laws — not  disarm 
Americans. 

We  favor  legislation  which  will  deter  and 
prevent  minors,  convicted  felons,  and  the 
mentally  ill  from  obtaining  concealable 
weapons. 

We  recognize  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
sportsmen — many  of  whom  are  engaged  In 
the  legitimate  pursuit  of  marksmanship, 
hunting,  and  firearms  collecting. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  is  the  law  of  the 
land  and.  therefore,  we  support  it.  In  addi- 
tion, we  support  the  Republican  voting  rights 
bill  which  Insures  every  eligible  American 
the  right  to  vote. 

Civil  rights  Involve  equal  protection  under 
the  law  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  con- 
duct of  one's  life  and  the  right  of  qualified 
citizens  to  vote.  Moreover,  public  facilities 
and  institutions  should  be  equally  available 
to  all. 

Government  should  adhere  firmly  to  the 
principle  that  the  rule  of  law  Is  supreme  and 
that  every  Individual,  regardless  of  his  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  is  entitled  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law  and  equal  rights 
under  the  law.  Government  should  take  ef- 
fective action  to  deal  with  persons  or  groups 
who  use  force  or  threats  to  obstruct  lawful 
court  orders. 

We  pledge  to  support  the  principle  of  equal 
enforcement  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  every  citizen  and  to  support 
such  legislative  actions  as  may  be  required 
to  end  the  denial,  for  whatever  unlawful 
reason,   of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  effective  exercise  of  the  franchise  is 
the  true  defense  of  all  other  rights.  We 
urge  that  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments faithfully  execute  and  enforce  the  law 
so  that  every  eligible  citizen  shall  be  able 
to  register  and  to  vote  without  impediment 
or  intimidation. 

Government  cannot  impose  brotherhood 
by  force.  It  can.  however,  by  protecting  the 
lives,  rights,  and  property  of  all  citizens, 
maintain  that  climate  of  freedom  in  which 
progress  can  take  place. 

FOREIGN    FOLIC T 

The  protection  of  America,  American  in- 
terests, and  freedom  must  always  be  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
free  world  is  threatened  by  international 
communisc.     TTierefore.  it  is  essential  that 
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the  clearly  stated  prime  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy  be  the  attainment  of  freedom  for  all 
the  citizens  of  the  world. 

Alliance  with  free  world  nations  must  be 
strengthened  as  major  bulwarks  against 
Communist  aggression.  Such  groupings  as 
NATO  and  SEATO  are  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense. Furthermore,  the  United  States  must 
assiune  the  role  of  leadership  among  free 
world  nations  in  seeking  peace — not  a  peace 
of  surrender,  but  a  peace  in  which  freedom 
and  justice  will  predominate. 

CoJnmunist  China 

Inasniuch  as  Conununlst  China  has  illus- 
trated  itself  to  be  a  nation  opposed  to  the 
freedoms  of  mankind  as  manifested  through 
its  aggressions  against  the  peaceful  eovem- 
ments  of  Tibet  and  India,  its  refusajfto  Join 
or  honor  the  multilateral  atmospheric  test 
ban  treaty,  and  its  prolonged  opposition  to 
and  Intervention  in  the  freedom  of  govern- 
mental choice  in  South  Vietnam,  we  t>elieve 
the  United  States  must  be  committed  to  the 
termination  of  Communist  China's  global 
aspirations  and  designs.  The  United  States 
must  stand  opposed  to  extending  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Communist  China  and  to  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  and  must 
not  establish  any  trade  with  Communist 
China. 

Foreign  trade  with  Communist  countries 
It  is  our  belief  that  trade  with  Communists 
nations  strengthens  tyranny's  hold  over  its 
enslaved  subjects.  Such  Intercourse  with 
Communist  tyranny  lends  prestige  to  our 
enemies  and  disheartens  Its  victims.  Trade 
with  our  enemies  is  contrary  to  American 
principles  of  hvunanity  and  free  world  inter- 
ests in  the  cold  war. 

We,  as  Young  Republicans,  emphatically 
oppose  such  trade  and  urge  a  principled  ef- 
fort to  employ  the  resources  of  the  free  world 
to  defeat  the  Communist  enterprise  in  all  Its 
phases. 

Vietnam 
The  Young  Republican  National  Federa- 
tion gives  Its  support  to  the  present  U.S. 
policy  and  traditional  Republican  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  we  should 
never  dismiss  our  ultimate  aim  of  victwy 
over  commimlsm.  We  belHeve  that  this  intent 
of  victory  would  never  be  served  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  coalition  government  including 
the  Vietcong  Liberation  Front.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  key  to  victorj  lies  In  the  Increase 
of  American  air  power,  thereby  reducing  the 
needless  sacrifice  of  the  UVes  of  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  who  serve  as  ground  forces. 
Moscow  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
The  1963  Moscow  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
was  negotiated  on  the  same  premise  of 
mutual  trust  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  were 
all  the  now  defunct  agreements  made  at 
Tehran,   Yalta,  Potsdam,  and   Geneva. 

The  recent  Soviet  atomic  testing,  which 
violated  the  treaty,  exemplifies  the  continu- 
ing deception  by  the  Soviets  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  The  best  interests  of  the  free 
world  demand  that  the  United  States  for- 
mally rescind  its  participation  In  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  and  immediately  resume  de- 
velopment of  its  nuclear  retaliatory  capacity. 
Dominican  Republic 
The  Young  Republican  National  Federa- 
tion supports  any  U.S.  military  action  in- 
Latin  America  which  upholds  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  are  opposed  to  any  military 
action  which  aids  in  the  establishment  of  a 
neutral  or  leftist  goveriunent  in  Latin 
America. 

We  are  convinced  that  friendship  of  other 
nations  cannot  be  bought,  but  that  those 
who  experience  democracy  in  action  here  al- 
most uniformly  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries as  unofficial  ambassadors  for  the  United 
States.  We  urge  therefore  that  an  apiMt>pri- 
ate  portion  of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  bo 
utilized    to    bring    future    Latin    American 


leaders  here  for  1  to  2  years  of  Government- 
supported  academic  training. 
United  Nations 
To  the  extent  that  the  UJf.  serves  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  nations. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  United  States. 
However,  the  UJI.  shoruld  not  make  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  It  must  be  developed  by  our 
Government.  At  present  the  U  JI.  Is  not  sup- 
porting freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  indi- 
vidual nations,  therefore,  we  propose  the  re- 
evaluatlon  of  our  support  and  suggest  with- 
drawal until  and  unless  these  conditions  are 

met. 

At  any  time,   voting   privileges  must  be 
limited  to  peaceful  nations  which  meet  their 
financial  obligations  of  membership. 
Puerto  Rican  statehood 

Since  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  loyal 
American  citizens  with  whom  we  have  shared 
the  same  toll  of  suffering  and  bloodsheddlng 
in  the  defense  of  democracy  and  liberty; 
since  the  transitory  commonwealth  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  being  used  as  a  propaganda 
tool  against  the  United  States  in  this  hemi- 
sphere swept  by  subversion  and  red  infiltra- 
tion; and  finally  since  97  percent  of  Puerto 
Rico's  electoral  poptilation  has  supported  a 
permanent  tinlon  with  the  United  States,  we 
believe  that  any  tindue  delay  at  this  tlnae 
could  only  harm  otu*  Nation,  for  Increasingly 
the  numbers  In  this  hemisphere  who  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  never  grant 
statehood  to  a  people  of  Latin  blood  and 
heritage  mounts.  Statehood  wotild  make 
possible  a  greater  participation  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  national  aflFalrs  with  the 
imderstandlng  that  whatever  differences  are 
between  us  are  those  of  nature  and  circum- 
stances bestowed  by  God  and  history — under- 
stood by  all  and  appreciated  as  such. 

This  act  shall  come  at  a  precise  time  in 
hialpry  when  this  commitment  of  brother- 
boob  win  belle  all  the  rumors  and  put  them 
to  rpst  in  the  very  act.  Therefore,  the  Yoting 
Republican  National  Federation  strongly 
recommends  that  Puerto  Rico  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  the  51st  State  as  soon  as  a 
referendum  Is  celebrated  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Cuba 

Since  Fidel  Castro  first  assumed  power, 
Communist  Cuba  has  been  the  base  for  a 
string  of  subversive  activities  against  its 
neighbors,  starting  with  the  armed  Invasion 
of  Panama  In  1969;  including  aggressive  ac- 
tions and  subversive  activities  by  Castro-led 
Communists  In  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil. 
British  Guiana,  Chile,  Colombia,  Guatemtila, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Puerto 
Rico,  Venezuela;  and  ending  with  today's 
aggressive  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Recognizing  that  Communist  Cuba  poses  a 
direct  threat  to  the  security  of  free  people 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  we  would  end 
the  silence  of  the  present  administration  on 
Communist  Cuba,  and  we  would  Implement 
immediately: 

A  halt  to  the  present  administration's  In- 
terference with  the  efforts  of  the  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  in  their  attempts  to  liberate 
their  country. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
support  any  people  striving  to  overthrow 
tyranny,  and  we  would  assist  the  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  in  every  way  possible  to 
expedite  their  overthrow  of  the  Commtmlst 
Government  of  Cuba.  We  would  recognize 
and  extend  assistance  to  a  Cuban  Govern- 
ment in  exile. 

We  would  discontinue  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  any  nation  that  carries  on  trade 
with  Communist  Cuba. 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom,  the  United  States  is 
morally  bound  to  stop  Commtinlst  inter- 
vention in  Cuba. 


CaptiTc  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 


tkm  toward  freedom;  let  us  i4?preciate 
fully  our  most  treasured  possessions  of 
autonomy  and  danocracy;  let  us  hope 
that  all  peoples  of  the  world  succeed  In 
their  pursuit  of  these  most  priceless  gifts. 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 19€5 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  today  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
free  nations  around  the  world  the  plight 
of  those  countries  still  held  in  subjuga- 
tion by  the  Communist  powers  of  the 
world.  The  President  has  marked  this 
week  Of  July  18  to  July  24  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week;  I  urge  freemen  everywhere 
to  devote  time  to  the  study  of  those  peo- 
ple less  fortunate  than  they. 

In  this  time  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda which  decries  the  supposed  im- 
perialistic tendencies  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, we  should  stop  a  moment  and  con- 
sider the  true  world  situation.  The 
Communist  claim  that  imperialism  exists 
Is  unfortunately  true;  yet  it  Is  time  to 
realize  that  the  true  imperialists  of  the 
20th  centiuT  are  the  Soviet  and  Com- 
mimist  Chinese  Giovemments. 

Russia's  imperialism  in  Europe  was 
accomplished  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century;  during  more  recent  years  it  has 
been  effectively  contained.  However, 
the  conditions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
remain  the  same;  the  free  world  tends  to 
lose  sight  of  the  continued  existence  of 
Soviet  imperialism.  More  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  plight  of  the 
Baltic  and  eastern  Eun^jean  States, 
many  of  which  are  nations  famous  in 
past  history  for  their  Just  and  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Every  day  in  eastern 
Europe  there  appears  a  new  sign  of  the 
will  of  the  people  to  reassert  their  own 
national  values.  The  nations  imder 
Russian  domination  are  struggling  to  re- 
establish their  freedom;  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  all  freemen  to  en- 
covu-age  these  brave  people  in  their  pur- 
suit of  independence. 

Yet  in  other  areas  of  the  world  the 
Communist  domination  is  growing  rather 
than  diminishing:  Ccmmunist  China 
does  not  for  1  day  pause  in  Its  deter- 
mined course  of  imperialism.  The  na- 
tions of  Asia  are  constantly  menaced  by 
Red  Chinese  sulvances  into  their  terri- 
tory, whether  in  the  form  of  massive 
propaganda  campaigns  or  of  armed 
guerrillas  seeing  to  overthrow  the  exist- 
ing government.  Recently  the  Chinese 
Communists  seized  Tibet;  today,  under 
the  cover  of  most  vmconvinclng  propa- 
ganda, they  are  struggling  to  extend  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  to  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam. They  have  been  extremely ,  active 
in  Africa  as  well,  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  political  instability  and 
the  economic  weakness  of  newly  Inde- 
pendent states. 

It  Is  our  duty — and  that  of  all  freemen 
as  defenders  of  freedMn  throughout  the 
world — to  aid  and  oicourage  the  struggle 
of  these  people  under  Communist  con- 
trol or  threatened  by  Communist  take- 
over to  achieve  and  to  preserve  their 
independence.    Let  us  turn  our  atten- 


Measure 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   ISARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  KSL  radio  and  TV,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  in  asking:  "Is  the  United  States 
destined  to  stand  alone  as  an  island  of 
cumbersome  backwardness"? 

In  a  recent  editorial.  KSL  pointed  out 
the  rediculousness  and  awkwardness  of 
the  system  of  weights  and  measurements 
xised  in  the  United  States — and  in  some 
other  backward  countries.  However,  the 
editorial  notes  that  some  of  these  coun- 
tries are  moving  ahead;  moving  into  the 
20th  centiiry  by  adopting  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a 
metric  monetary  system  whJth,  I  believe 
we  will  all  agree,  is  the  simplest,  most 
workable,  easiest  to  learn  am  use  system 
possible.    When  will  we'8|giy  this  same 
system   to   our   weightsf  md  measure- 
ments? '' 
The  KSL  editorial  follows;-' 
Measitke         r 
How   many    thousand   paces  =is    it   to   the 
moon? 

What  fraction  of  the  width  of  a  man's 
thumb  is  allowable  tolerance  on  a  computer 
circuit? 

How  many  thousandths  of  a  milk  pail  of 
serum  should  a  man  be  given  to  protect 
against  poliomyelitis? 

Ridiculous  questions?  Of  course.  But  how 
much  more  ridiculous  than  trying  to  operate 
In  the  space-atomic  age  with  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures  little  removed  from 
the  stone  age? 

Consider  the  origins  of  our  present  units 
of  measure.  The  mile  is  based  on  a  thousand 
(mil.)  paces  by  a  Roman  soldier.  The, inch 
is  the  width  of  a  man's  thumb.  The  gallon 
is  the  size  of  a  French  milk  pail.  And  so  on. 
How  do  we  manage  to  get  satellites  into 
orbit  using  such  primitive  measvireS'?  The 
smswer  is,  we  dont  The  WOTld  of  science, 
including  Anxerlcan  science,  has  long  since 
switched  to  the  logical,  easily  assimilated  and 
handled  metric  system.  Others  are  doing  so. 
Including  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and. 
now,  the  military. 

But  the  schools  still  teach  our  present  dis- 
organized weights  and  measures  system, 
meaning  that  a  new  sjrstem  must  be  learned 
when  a  man  goes  Into  some  occupations. 
And  our  business  and  Industrial  community 
still  uses  the  old  system,  placing  a  heavy 
burden  of  conversion  on  .world  trade. 

Long  ago,  we  should  have  switched  to  the 
metric  system.  Not  having  done  so  then, 
we  should  now;  every  year  we  delay  increases 
the  ultimate  cost  when  we  Inevitably  do 
■witch. 

Britain,  hardly  famed  for  rushing  off  in 
radical  new  dlreetloos,  has  deckled  to  switch, 
moving  the  change  gradually  over  the  next 
10   years.     India   Is   switching  now.     Most 
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;be  United  States  destined  to  stand  alone 

Island  of  cumbersome  backwardness? 

the  thought.    Let's  not  be  the  very 

nation     Intelligent     and     courageo\u 

*■  to  switch  to  meta-lcs. 


Reject  Repeal  of  Section  14(b) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  [the  house  op  representatives 


M:', 


14( 


GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  my  opposition  to  Presi- 
Johnson's  demand  for  repeal  of  sec- 
(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  the 
which  permits   States  to  have 
to-work  laws. 

home  State  of  Iowa  made  its  deci- 
.  number  of  years  ago,  and  an  over- 
wheljning  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
have  indicated  their  support  of  the 
right-to-work  law.    This  year,  the 
controlled  State  legislature  re- 
legislation  to  repeal  the  law. 

the   many   Iowa   newspapers 
have  urged  retention  of  section 
is  the  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette. 
Folio  wring  Is  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appe^ired  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  news- 
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Thursday.  July  22, 1965 


of  association  is  the  key  to  the 

forthi  oming    debate    and    vote    in    Congress 

epeal   of    section    14(b)    of   the   Taft- 

law.     This  section  allows  States  to 

Ight-to-work  laws. 

labor  has  fought  to  abolish  the 
to-work  laws.  State  by  State,  but  Iowa 
}  other  States  still  have  them. 

in  this  approach,  organized  labor 

driving  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  so 

]  iresent  State  rlght-to-work  laws  would 
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would   mean    that    the    union    shop 

be  legal  in  all  States.    In  other  words, 

union  wins  recognition  as  bargaining 

for    employees    in    any    company.    It 

be  mandatory  that  all  employees  Join 

within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

a  union  wins  a  recognition  elec- 

a  55-percent  vote.    Under  the  union 

I  Trangement.   the  other  45  percent  of 

ei  iployees  would  have  to  Join  the  union 

they  wanted  to  or  not. 

represents  a  severe  restriction  on  an 

al's  freedom  of  association. 

unions  have  won  the  equivalent  of 

shops  In  Iowa  industrial  plants,  not 

compulsion-  but  b^^xxjnvlnclng  em- 

and   management   that   this  Is  the 

course. 

Iowa  Federation  of  Labor.  AFL-CIO, 
long  has  wanted  to  go  a  step  fur- 
It  made  repeal  of  Iowa's  rlght-to-work 
primary  objective  in  the  recent  legls- 
iesslon. 

labor.  In  Iowa  strongly  backed 
p^ocratlc  Party  last  November  and  ap- 
y  had  a  big  head  start  toward  repeal 
law  when  the  Democrats  swept  both 
of  the  Iowa  Leglslatiire. 
leaders  had  the  advantage,  too.  of  a 
legislature  that  was  far  more 
to  pop\ilation  than  to  area, 
the  union  bid  for  repeal  of  the  right- 
law  foundered  in  the  senate  deeplte 
'"  Democratic  majority. 
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We  believe  this  is  a  proper  matter  for  the 
States  to  decide. 

There  is  no  oppression  of  the  Individual 
here,  no  denial  of  rights  that  would  require 
Federal  action. 

In  fact;  the  right-to-work  law  defends  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  wants  to  Join  a  imion. 

There  will  be  free  riders  under  such  free- 
dom of  choice.  Just  as  churches  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  farm  organizations 
have  free  riders. 

The  way  to  overcome  foot  dragging,  how- 
ever, is  by  performance  and  persuasion,  not 
by  compulsion. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  now  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  dwelt  on  this  point  In  1962 
when,  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  explained  to 
the  American  PederaUon  of  Government  Em- 
ployees why  the  union  shop  was  not  for  them : 

"In  yoiu-  own  organization,  you  have  to  win 
acceptance  not  by  an  automatic  device  which 
brtngs  a  new  employee  into  your  organiza- 
tion, but  •  •  •  by  your  own  conduct,  your 
own  action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  yovu-  own  achievements." 
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Inflation  Pattern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I        Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  of  July  17,  1965,  is  entitled  "Infla- 
tion Pattern." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more 
people  are  now  employed  at  higher  wages 
than  ever  before  In  our  history,  the  defi- 
cit for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $3.8  billion. 
With  new  and  additional  authorized 
spending,  and  more  to  come  before  Con- 
gress adjourns,  the  deficit  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  is  sure  to  be  greater  than  in 
the  year  just  ended. 

Of  course,  added  to  normal  spending 
will  be  the  greatly  increased  war — Viet- 
nam— time  spending. 

Inflation,  In  its  early  stages,  is  so  pleas- 
ant, yet  so  dangerous,  that  constant 
warnings  of  its  destructive  effect  should 
be  read  by  everyone. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Sidney  (Ohio)  Dally  News.  July  17 
1965] 
I  Inflation  Pattern 

In  a  recent  announcement,  President 
Johnson  said  the  expected  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30  Is  $3.8 
billion  Instead  of  the  previously  estimated 
$6.3  billion.  He  gave  credit  for  the  reduction 
to  increased  tax  revenues  along  with  reduced 
spending. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  improve- 
ment in  the  Governmenfs  fiscal  position  Is 
good  news.  But  the  fact  that  a  deficit  of 
several  billions  has  occurred  during  a  time 
when  business  activity,  purchasing,  the  gross 
national  product  and  all  other  economic 
factors  have  been  at  record  levels  should  give 
us  reason  to  pause. 

One  seriously  questions  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  country  should  undergo  even  a 
moderate  recession.  If  the  budget  cannot  be 
balanced  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  boom, 
when  can  it  be? 

In  the  meantime,  deficit  financing  con- 
tinues to  produce  its  inevitable  corollary 


infiatlon.  It  is  true  that  the  month-by- 
month  Increases  are  small,  but  cumuIativelT 
they  mark  a  further  serlbus  degradation  ai 
the  value  of  the  doUar. 

They  fall  hardest  on  people  of  small  meanj 
whom  Government  policy  is  supposed  to  heln' 
Preserving  what  is  left  of  the  dollar's  wortti 
by  eliminating  deficits  certainly  should  be  a 
major  order  of  business  In  Washington. 


The  NaHon  Is  at  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

of   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  July  16,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Nashville  Banner  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  an  outstanding  newspaper 
of  this  Nation,  relative  to  our  situation 
in  Vietnam. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  James 
G.  Stahlman.  He  is  certainly  support- 
ing President  Johnson  in  every  respect 
in  this  conflict.  This  editorial  is  to  the 
point  and  is  so  outstanding  I  thought  It 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Nashville  Banner.  July  16,  1966] 
Wake  Up  America:   The  Natiow  Is  at  Wu 

It's  an  odd  menagerie  from  which  raucous 
voices  rise — and  screams  In  the  night;  for 
purpose  of  Infection  with  their  own  virus  to 
defame  and  divide  America.  They  run  the 
gamut,  from  intellectual  harpies  to  the  con- 
glomerate addicts  of  beatnik  pills — but  de- 
spite diversity  of  feather  and  frock,  they  are 
one  in  contempt  and  their  target  of  hate. 
To  whatever  cause  they  feel  allegiance,  it  is 
not  the  United  States  of  America. 

They  assemble,  as  in  that  Harvard  teach- 
in  Wednesday  night,  to  dissemble;  and  read 
the  riot  act  to  UJS.  policy.  There  ragtag 
Iim:ilnarles  chanted  their  theme  song— the 
borrowed  equivalent  lyrics  of  "Yankee.  Go 
Home"— Interspersed  with  vicious  slurs  at 
President  Johnson,  questioning  his  sanity. 

Character  assassins  come  in  various  mental 
sizes,  types,  and  settings;  but  are  recogniz- 
able by  sight  as  well  as  sound  and  smell. 
There's  a  strips  running  from  head  to  tall. 
They  are  beloved  only  of  their  own  kind,  with 
whom  they  fraternize;  a  fifth  coliunn  on 
whatever  premises  they  trespass,  whether 
they  preach  sedition,  per  se.  or  engage  in 
verbal  assault  on  the  Nation's  Chief  Magis- 
trate. 

The  outrage  at  Cambridge  was  character- 
istic of  this  strip,  and  an  audience  of  de- 
cency would  not  have  kept  its  seat  for  such  a 
tirade  of  venom  spewed  on  the  President- 
man  and  office.  These  characters  would  have 
relied,  for  protection  of  the  "right"  they 
claimed,  on  the  very  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment they  were  abusing,  in  their  contempt 
for  authority,  they  would  crimible  the  every 
law  which  is  the  instrument  of  individual 
and  pubUc  defense.  The  Ignoramus  might 
not  know  that,  but  college  professors 
should— and  do.  An  author,  of  whatever 
dimension  in  public  repute,  like  Norman 
Mailer,  unquestionably  should,  and  does. 

America  cannot  countenance,  by  Ignoring 
it,  this  affront — climaxing  the  series  of 
episodes  in  a  campaign  of  brainwashing  ad- 
dressed to  insurrection.  It  owes  no  such  con- 
siderations of  tolerance  to  those  who — 
whether  merely  stupid,  or  pxu-blind  "cele- 
brity"  dupes,    Infaturated   with    their    own 
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10— m  time  of  war  give  aid  and  comfort  to 

*^Make°no  mistake  about  It.  America  \a  at 
war  and  that  war  is  escalating. 

The  conflict  In  Asia  Is  no  lees  real  because 
it  has  not  been  formaUy  declared  by  Con- 
eress  We  are  at  gripe  with  the  enemy 
♦here— with  American  sons  on  that  flring- 
une  in  a  number  approaching  100,000;  and 
an  additional  mobilization  of  200,000  in  pros- 
pect for  secTirity  readiness  wherever  the  need 

*  Regardless  of  the  nomenclature  employed 
*Q  date— for  lack  of  precise  definition— that 
isn't  a  "police  action."  Bearing  in  mind  the 
scope  of  enemy  aggression  built  and  build- 
ing for  a  test  of  American  Initiative,  cova- 
ase  and  resolution  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
to  which  there  it  is  committed,  the  dimen- 
sions of  threat  exceed  the  one  met  in  Korea. 
The  cost  of  that  stand  will  be  In  blood  and 
substance;  but  American  men  there  sent 
know  that  the  ultimate  sacrifice  would  be 
greater  if— failing  to  meet  in  full  strength 
the  Communist  challenge,  we  merely  post- 
poned the  eventual  showdown. 

Awesome  decisions  rested  on  realization  of 
that,  and  realism  abandoned  the  no-wln 
policy  that  prevailed  too  long.  President 
Johnson  acted  as  national  honor  and  free 
world  siu-vival  decreed;  with  courage,  and 
with  confidence  in  the  patriotic  response  of 
a  people  equally  concerned — when  they  know 
the  score — with  freedom's  fut\ire. 

They  need  to  be  told  that  score  in  all  its 
stark  reality;  not  in  spoon-fed  doses,  to 
awaken  by  degrees  and  stages  to  the  full 
picture. 

The  war  is  going  on  in  Asia — in  Vietnam 
and  on  its  perimeter  northward  where  the 
enemy  Is  entrenched;  and  it  must  be  won 
there,  before  it  spills  over  from  that  to 
another  continent — namely  our  own. 

It  is  not  an  engagement  for  timidity  and 
mincing  steps  of  Nice  Nellieism,  sensitive  to 
the  possibility  of  offending  the  enemy.  The 
war  is  of  that  enemy's  making — and  there 
must  be  no  repetition  of  the  retreat  and  ap- 
peasement and  privileged  sanctuary  business 
that  made  for  disaster  in  Korea,  as  well  as 
that  which  permitted  establishment  of  Cas- 
tro's Communist  bastion  with  its  Russian 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

The  American  people  never  have  failed  to 
rally  solidly  to  the  flag- and  follow  where 
it  leads— in  times  of  military  crisis.  His- 
torically, they  have  awaited  only  trmnpet 
call  sounding  no  uncertain  note.  When  it 
is  made  abimdantly  clear  by  our  policy 
spokesmen,  it  actually  will  confirm  what  con- 
cerned millions  have  Itnown  all  along — that 
sooner  or  later  this  showdown  was  inevitable; 
and  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory. 
The  American  people  by  and  large  know 
which  side  they  are  on — and  it  isn't  that  of 
the  enemy,  or  the  putrid  pipsqueaks  addicted 
to  that  side  of  global  obsessions  contemptu- 
ous of  their  country,  affinity  with  the  brain- 
wash technique  to  the  point  of  borderline 
treason:  or  for  ideological  kicks. 

To  even  the  casual  t>eholder  it  must  be 
significant  that  these  oddballs  expend  no 
vituperation  on  the  enemy.  They  reserve  it 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  military  and  foreign  policy  advisers;  and 
they  spew  it  in  compounded  doses  when  the 
policy  formulated  begins  to  knock  with  real 
meaning  on  the  enemy's  door.  The  Insult 
they  magnify  embraces  every  mother's  son 
now  fighting  where  he  was  sent  by  his  Gov- 
ernment— and  they  spit  upon  the  graves 
where  brave  men  sleep. 

No  American  in  his  or  her  right  mind  will 
fall  to  register  repugnance  at  such  an  exhi- 
bition. Let  It  be  said  that  in  this  spectacle 
of  contempt,  the  contempt  is  mutual — and 
the  would-be  brainwashers  need  a  launder- 
ing not  only  of  brain  but  soul.  They  are 
celebrities  only  in  the  sense  that  a  tiunble- 
bug  is  the  cynosure  of  curious  eyes  before  he 
gets  stepped  on.     Its  stepping  time. 


Notwltbstandlng  the  doodlebug  riffraff, 
thu  Is  not  a  divided  country,  with  the  real- 
ities ot  war  leglBtering  and  mounting  dally. 
It  can  be  and  will  be  a  more  solidly  united 
country,  on  the  issues  involved,  when  the 
facta  of  military  crialB  are  fully  submitted 
for  Its  total  enlightenment. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
awesome  responsibilities.  Indeed.  The  peo- 
ple share  with  him  the  iiltimate  responsi- 
bility— and  need  to  be  told,  insofar  as 
security  considerations  permit,  the  whole 
story. 

The  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  President 
Johnson  must  appear  before  Congress  and 
there  present  formally  the  case  of  and  for 
this  confrontation.  At  the  first  available 
moment  he  should  do  that. 

The  Chief  Executive,  the  parents,  wives, 
sweethearts,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and 
associates  of  the  thousands  of  Americans 
are  ready  In  Vietnam,  and  the  other  count- 
less thousands  who  will  see  service  there 
and  elsewhere  before  it  is  concluded — should 
be  spared  the  Indignities,  the  tortures,  the 
discouragements  being  heaped  upon  them  by 
blatherskites  In  Washington,  the  phony  pro- 
tests of  the  collegiate  leftists,  the  raucous 
rantings  of  paid  professional  rabble  rousers 
mouthing  the  Commie  line  of  retreat  and 
get   out. 

This  Is  the  time  for  unity. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  division 
against  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  time  to  shut  up,  stand  up.  and  put 
up.     This  war  must  be  won. 


commissioner,  and  for  the  Poet's  furthering 
of  recreation  in  BdHpitas. 

The  city  school  recreation  conomlssion  pre- 
sented the  award  to  Mr.  Levlne  Monday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mil  pitas  Rotary  Club. 


Mort  Levine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  EIDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Milpitas,  Calif.,  lo- 
cated in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  that  State,  is  well  known  for  its  demo- 
cratic, progressive  atmosphere.  It  is 
noted  especially  for  its  success  in  inte- 
grated community  living. 

Milpitas  is  extremely  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  Milpitas  Post  as  its  local  news- 
paper. The  concern  of  the  Post  is  not 
only  with  community  service  and  activi- 
ties, but  with  broader  issues  as  well.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Mort  Levine,  is  to  be  partic- 
ularly commended.  In  1964.  Mr.  Levine 
was  presented  with  a  merit  award  from 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  "Pat"  Bi-own  for  his 
outstanding  editorials. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Levine  is  gi-eatly  ap- 
preciated for  his  longtime  efforts  to  im- 
prove recreational  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  Milpitas  and  Santa  Clara 
County.  The  Milpitas  Post  on  June  23, 
1965,  announced  an  award  of  commenda- 
tion to  Levine  from  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association.  I  am  pix)ud  to  call  my 
colleagues*  attention  to  the  unceasing 
work  of  this  man,  Mort  Levine : 
Post  Publisher  Honored 

Post  Publisher  Mort  Levine  has  received  an 
award  from  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion in  recognition  of  his  "outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  recreation  movement  in 
America." 

Mr.  Levine  was  recognized  for  his  work  as 
a  member  of  the  original  Milpitas  recreation 
commi^ion.  for  his  7  ye«rs  as  a  county  parks 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2h  1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
ai-e  once  again  at  a  most  important  and 
noteworthy  occasion.  I  refer  to  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  a  week  dedicated  to 
the  memory  and  a  renewed  dedication 
to  the  nations  held  captive  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  come  to  a  time  of  re- 
newed dedication  and  increased  persev- 
erance to  the  dual  task  of  resisting  Im- 
perialism and  of  developing  positive 
methods  for  dealing  with  It.  We  have 
also  come  to  a  time  for  remembering  and 
celebrating  the  great  national  traditions 
of  those  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  who. 
though  languishing  under  the  yoke  of 
an  imperialistic  power  and  ideology,  are 
yet  still  alive  and  vibrant  today  with 
trends  toward  freedom  and  democracy 

There  has  been  a  marked  Increase  in 
the  feelines  of  democracy  and  freedom  ;n 
these  nations.  One  of  the  reasons,  I  am 
sure,  is  the  increased  trade  with  the  free 
world,  and  particularly  with  the  United 
States,  which  has  developed  over  the  la.'^t 
few  years. 

This  developing  trade  is  a  crept 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  free  world. 
As  the  captive  nations  become  more  and 
more  economically  Independent  of 
Mother  Russia,  the  greater  chance  free- 
dom and  democracy  has  to  flourish 
within  these  nation.';. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  which 
the  Soviets  employed  to  subjugate  the 
nations  of  eastern  Europe  was  to  make 
them  economically  dependent  upon  Rus- 
sia. A  nation  whose  economy  Is  con- 
trolled by  another  can  never  be  said  to 
be  really  free. 

These  economic  ties  with  the  captive 
nations  must  be  carefully  analyzed  while 
being  fostered.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  are  decisively  controlled  by 
Soviet  Russia  through  the  use  of  armed 
force.  In  fact,  most  of  the  so-oalled 
free  nations  of  Western  Eui-ope  do  not 
have  their  own  armies.  We  should  not 
allow  Russia  to  gain  by  this  increased 
trade  with  the  satellites.  Economic  lib- 
eration is  a  step  by  which  the  free  world, 
led  by  the  United  States,  can  help  these 
nations  to  gain  freedom. 

'Another  effective  and  so  far  very  suc- 
cessful means  of  prying  Russian  influ- 
ence from  the  captive  nations  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  cultursd  exchange. 
By  cultural  exchange,  the  pe<H)les  of  the 
captive  nations  are  allowed  to  view  first- 
hand the  culture  and  heritage  of  the  free 
v.-orld.  By  viewing  the  culture  of  the 
West,  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
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sfirely  see  the  contrasts  presented 
own  cultures  and  In  this  man- 
will  become  clear  and  more  visible, 
process  will  prevent  the  Soviets 
stifling  the  separate  heritages  of 
nations  and  enveloping  the  people 
foreign  and  completely  different 
"  milieu. 

emptiness  of  the  repeated  Soviet 

of  belief  in  self-determina- 

the  United  Nations  becomes  ob- 

rom  one  swift  glance  at  Eastern 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  all  of 

captive    nations    of    Eastern 

were  independent  states  which 

the    individual    liberties    of 

<  itlzens.    Today,  they  are  satellites 

Soviet  Union.    Their  rulers  dic- 

^th    the    blessings    of    Moscow. 

economies  are  patterned  on  the 

planned  economy  of  the  So- 

Their  foreign  policy  is  de- 

with  the  help  of  the  central 

in  the  Kremlin.    The  Communist 

is  synonymous  with  the  Govern- 

ind  political  choice  is  nonexistent. 

then,  is  the  plight  of  the  captive 

of    Eastern    Europe.    Nations 
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,  too,  the  whole  history  of  the 
nation  should  be  the  mirror  that 
I  eflects  just  how  much  people  have 
in  peoples'  republics. 

this  week  of  commemoration, 
mijst  not  only  renew  our  determlna- 
help  free  our  friends  in  the  cap- 
nitlons.  but  we  must  also  renew  our 
detemlination  to  prevent  any  other  na- 
becoming  a  captive  nation  of 
So\iet  Russia  or  Red  China.    We 
dedicate  again  the  principle  of 
whether    it    be    in 
southefest  Asia,  South  America,  Africa, 
other  spot  on  the  globe. 
nndlly,  during  these  Captive  Nation 
observances,  let  us  demonstrate 
sy+ipathy  for  the  captive  peoples  and 
in  their  eventual  liberation. 
IS  constantly  remind  the  captive 
nations,  and  indeed,  all  people 
who  ake  kept  from  true  freedom  and 
democfacy,  tiiat  we  are  on  their  side. 
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Neil  J.  Curry 
SPEECH 

OF 

H|ON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALXFORNIA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20.  1965 

Mr.  JROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  re  y  many  colleagues  in  expressing 
shock  md  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Neil 
J.  Cur  7.  Most  of  us  had  the  pleasure 
of  secL  ig  our  good  friend  when  he  was  in 
Washlj  igton,  D.C..  In  coimectlon  with  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  a  recent  Demo- 
cratic   imdraising  dinner  here. 

His  ictivitles  in  California  and  na- 
tional politics  were  legion.  His  public 
service  Included  acting  as  a  director  of 
the  Nj  tional  Safety  CouncU.  and  as  a 
trustee  of  the  City  of  Hope  Medical 
Center  in  Duarte.  Calif. 


He  was  also  past  president  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  the 
California  Trucking  Association,  and  the 
Western  Highway  Institute. 

To  his  wife  and  three  children  I  ex- 
tend my' sincere  sympathy. 


Adiai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OP 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

I  OF    PENNSYLVA>rrA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  14. 1965 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  death  of  Adlai  Ewing 
Stevenson,  our  Nation  lost  one  of  the 
great  men  of  this  20th  century.  Like 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  more  than  a  national  po- 
litical figure.  He  was  known  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  world. 

The  career  of  this  talented  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  carried  him  from 
the  governorship  of  Illinois  to  two  un- 
successful bids  as  a  Democratic  nominee 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  1952  that  I  first 
met  him.  His  simple  eloquence  won  him 
not  only  this  nomination  but  in  years 
to  come  many  millions  of  devoted  ad- 
mirers. 

His  public  life  was  capped  by  his  great 
career  at  the  United  Nations.  His  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  justice  and  of 
peace,  his  concern  for  freedom,  for  hu- 
man dignity  and  for  a  reasonable  and 
rational  discussion  of  the  dangers  of 
the  nuclear  age  will  live  on  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Today  the  United  Nations 
is  stronger  because  Ambassador  Steven- 
son served  it  faithfully  and  well.  In 
championing  high  ideals  as  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States,  he  won  the  re- 
spect, admiration  and  affection  of  the 
world  Assembly. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  were  not  surprised  by  his 
ability  to  communicate  to  men  of  di- 
verse cultures  and  beliefs.  Besides  his 
brilliant  mind,  he  possessed  the  common 
characteristic  of  all  truly  great  men;  a 
compassionate  understanding  and  will- 
ingness to  help  the  less  fortunate. 

It  was  this  trait  which  endeared  him 
to  the  world.  His  belief  In  democracy 
can  best  be  expressed  with  his  own 
words: 

Trust  the  people.  Trust  their  good  sense, 
their  decency,  their  fortitude,  trust  them 
with  the  facts,  trust  them  with  the  great 
decisions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Republi- 
can: 

AmaicA's  FINEST  Voice 

It  must  be  left  to  future  historians  to 
m&ke  a  final  assessment  of  the  character  and 
accomplishments  of  Adlai  Ewlng  Stevenson. 

He  was  too  complex  a  man.  the  times  In 
which  he  Uved  and  worked  are  as  yet  so 
unsorted  out.  he  fell  so  suddenly  in  full 
career,  that  we  can  do  little  more  than 
mourn  the  loss  of  an  Immensely  respected 
and  valued  public  servant. 


What  marks  Stevenson  left  on  history  are 
Btm  obscure,  as  was  the  man  himself  to 
many  Americans. 

He  was  a  poUUclan,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  contradiction  of  the  popular  Image  of  a 
politician.  He  was  the  despair  of  party 
bosses,  yet  won  election  to  the  governorship 
of  Illinois  in  1948  by  the  greatest  landslide  In 
that  State's  history. 

It  was.  however,  the  only  election  be  ever 
won. 

His  admirers  saw  In  him  the  Intelligence 
of  Jefferson,  the  integrity  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  idealism  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  To  others 
he  was  an  aloof  and  disturbingly,  superior 
man,  Inbued  with  an  intellectual  humor  and 
seriousness  many  could  not  appreciate. 

Bom  only  a  month  after  the  20th  century 
began,  Stevenson  was  one  of  the  few  men  In 
our  history  who  nearly  reached  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  by  not  seeking  it,  at  least 
in  the  beginning. 

That  was  in  1952,  when  he  was  suddenly 
projected  into  the  national  limelight  by  his 
imexpected  nomination  for  President  by  the 
Dem<x:ratlc  Party. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  what  tiu-n  history 
would  have  taken  had  his  opponent  been 
someone  other  than  the  enormously  popular 
Dwlght  Eisenhower. 

Only  In  recent  years,  since  his  appolptment 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  by 
President  Kennedy,  have  we  come  to  realize 
that  Adlai  Stevenson  was  far  more  tlmn  the 
man  who  was  defeated  twice  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Only  now  do  we  realize  how  long  and  how 
close  and  how  vital  was  his  association  with 
the  UJ*.,  which  he  maintained,  through  ejery 
crisis  that  assailed  it,  was  "the  hope  of  the 
world." 

He  was  Involved  with  It  from  the  very  start, 
when  Ln  1945  he  was  appointed  Special  Assist- 
ant to  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnius  to  assist 
In  the  planning  of  the  world  body.  In  1946- 
47,  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

It  was  as  Ambassador,  however,  the  post  he 
held  from  1981  until  his  death,  that  Stevea- 
son's  stature  as  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
rank  and  his  eloquent  fitness  as  spokesi 
and  defender  of  his  country  and  the 
world  became  Impressively  evident. 

More  than  an  American  has  passed.  A  cit- 
izen of  the  world — the  world  of  today  and 
the  world  we  hope  to  buUd — Is  gone. 

More  than  a  nation  Is  stunned.  A  world 
grieves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  praise  and  commendation 
for  Adlai  Stevenson  also  came  from  the 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  Dally  Item  In  its  July  15 
issue. 

The  former  U.N.  Ambassador  was 
lauded  in  an  excellent  editorial,  entitled 
'Thoughts  in  Passing,"  which  I  Include 
with  my  remarks: 

Thoughts  in  Passing 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  whose  death  Wednes- 
day In  London  shocked  admirers  over  much 
of  the  free  world,  was  a  public  figure  for 
many  years  whose  talents  came  to  be  appre- 
ciated more  with  the  passing  years. 

He  had  been  elected  Governor  of  Illinois 
and  was  chosen  when  Harry  Truman  occupied 
the  White  House  to  represent  this  Nation  in 
a  number  of  International  conferences.  -  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  lengthy  period  of 
devoted  service  to  the  United  States. 

He  was  thrust  Into  national  prominence  in 
his  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  for  the  Presi- 
dency as  the  Democratic  nominee  opposing 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

He  fulfilled  many  more  missions  for  his 
Government  before  he  was  made  VS.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  He  was  one  of  the 
architects  that  founded  the  United  Nations 
20  years  ago  In  San  Francisco,  and  he  was 
firm  In  his  belief  that  the  U.N.  could  be  the 
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greatest  body  to  Insure  world  peace  that  man 
has  known  to  date. 

He  was  articulate  and  self-possessed,  and 
-ame  to  symbolize  the  "egghead"  InteUec- 
tuals  who  served  as  consultants  to  Washing- 
ton administrations.  He  was  a  liberal,  and 
Although  some  of  his  Ideas  drew  fire  from 
conservative  ranks,  his  sincerity  was  never 
doubted. 

Mr  Stevenson  was  at  his  best  in  some  of 
the  rough  and  tumble  debates  In  the  U.N. 
with  Russian  delegates.  In  leveling  accusa- 
tions against  Soviet  subterfuge  and  sham,  he 
nulled  no  punches.  Nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to 
respond  when  Russians  mouthed  ideological 
prattle  from  the  fwoun  of  the  U.N.  He  had 
enormous  energy  that  carried  him  to  many 
Darts  of  the  world  and  he  was  conversant 
with  many  of  the  problwns  that  arose  In  the 
United  Nations. 

The  passing  of  this  diplomat  is  sincerely 
mourned  by  men  of  both  political  faiths  in 
Washington.  They  know  that  he  was  a  pa- 
triot, one  who  was  devoted  to  America's 
interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  Include  the 
tribute  to  Adlai  Stevenson  published  In 
the  July  23  issue  of  Life  magazine  which 
follows: 
Abierica  Lost   Its   Foremost   Advocate   and 

Its  Most  Eloquent  Sprarr:    Stevenson  of 

Illinois 

Among  the  things  that  gentle  Adlai  Stev- 
enson hated  in  this  life  were  Injustice,  big- 
otry, cruelty— end  cliches.  One  may  search 
his  words  in  vain  for  the  facile  and  banal. 
He  would  no  doubt  have  been  amiised  to 
read  his  own  obituaries.  One  can  imagine 
him  wincing,  meanwhile  ducking  his  head 
like  a  schoolboy  uncertain  as  to  his  shoeshlne 
and  his  buttoning,  at  such  triteness  las  this: 
Stevenson  was  from  Illinois,  heartland  of 
America,  and  was  its  stanch  and  Incorrupt- 
ible Governor;  he  was  a  rallying  point,  a  gal- 
lant loser,  a  standard  bearer  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom In  a  wintry  time.  All  this,  of  course, 
he  was. 

He  had  thought,  after  his  campaigns  for 
the  Presidency  against  a  war  hero,  that  he 
was  doomed  to  the  obscurity  reserved  for 
those  who  ran  against  General  Grant.  He 
survived  to  become  what  President  Johnson 
called  America's  "foremost  advocate  and  Its 
most  eloquent  spirit."  Somehow  in  his  un- 
compromising, witty,  and  human  appeal  to 
Americans  he  touched  what  Lincoln  called 
"the  better  angels  of  o\ir  nature."  Although 
he  was  often  accused  of  Hamlet-llke  Indeci- 
sion, he  revealed  as  U.N.  Ambassador  a  tough- 
ness that  stirred  his  country  as  he  denounced 
the  lies  of  Its  enemies.  In  a  time  marked  by 
anti-lntellectuallsm,  he  became — without 
willing  it— the  voice  of  thought  and  grace 
In  his  own  Nation  and  in  the  world. 


Ural.  North  Caucasians,  DMnocratlc  Re- 
public of  the  Far  East,  Ukraine,  and 
Turkistan  have  not  enjoyed  the  basic 
rights  of  liberty  and  freedom,  so  much  a 
part  of  our  way  of  life,  for  over  40  years. 
The  Baltic  States  of  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  have  been  subjected  to  the 
harshest  forms  of  Soviet  domination  for 
over  25  years.  More  recently.  Albania, 
Bulgaria.  Outer  Mongolia,  the  Serb. 
Croat,  and  Slovene  sections  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslavakia. 
North  Korea.  Hungary,  East  Germany, 
mainland  China,  Tibet,  North  Vietnam, 
and  Cuba  have  aU  fallen  under  Soviet 
or  Chinese  Communist  domination-  The 
conquerors  have  used  the  most  ruthless 
and  vicious  means  known  to  man  to  per- 
petrate this  mass  outrage. 

It  Is  well  known.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  enslaved  millions 
still  yearn  for  the  return  of  their  free- 
doms. Uprisings  in  East  Germany  In 
1953.  in  Poland  In  1956,  and  the  heroic 
Hungarian  revolution  of  the  same  year 
are  testimony  to  the  fact  that  these 
freedom-loving  people  have  not  volun- 
tarily relinquished  their  sacred  rights  of 
free  speech,  religion  or  association. 

Captive  Nations  Week  must  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  all  Americans  that  love  of 
freedom  and  desire  for  liberty  still  biun 
in  the  hearts  of  the  enslaved  millions 
aroimd  the  world.  It  is  fitting  that  on 
this  occasion  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  support  of  the  people  of  these  captive 
nations  In  their  quest  for  the  human 
rights  and  dignity  of  which  they  have 
been  so  mercilessly  deprived.  Let  us  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  renew  the  pledge 
of  our  Grovemment  to  work  toward  and 
for  the  liberation  of  these  brave  millions 
and,  by  so  doing,  obtain  a  meaningful 
and  lasting  peace. 


Idaho  Potato  and  Onion  Commlssicm, 
will  provide  interesting  reading  for  all: 
GoontzT    Takes    Slap    at    Idaho    Potatoxs. 
Using  State  or  Maims  Picttbes 

(On  network  radio,  Monday,  June  21,  Ar- 
tbxir  Godfrey  said  the  foUowlng:) 

Mr.  GooraET.  "I  found  out  Bomething  else 
I  didn't  know  •  •  •  that  Maine  shipped  82 
million  hundredweight  of  potatoes  last  year 
to  the  rest  of  America. 

"I  didn't  know  that.  Tou  know  aU  this 
baloney  I've  been  listening  to  about  Id&ho 
potatoes  *  *  *  I  found  out  that  the  whole 
State  of  Idaho  couldn't  keep  the  United 
States  in  potatoes  1  day.  I  didn't  realize 
that  before.  Idaho  potatoes  are  fine,  but 
they  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  diet. 
Maine  put  out  92  million  hundredweight  of 
them  last  year."  , 

Voice  in  the  Background.  "That's  maybe 
why  you  see  those  red,  white,  and  blue  box- 
cars on  trains  that  say  "Maine  potatoes" 
across  the  side  of  them  •  •  •  four  or  five 
of  them  at  least  every  train." 

Mr.  GoDFRET.  Most  of  the  time  when 
you're  enjoying  a  baked  Idaho,  it  oame  from 
Idaho,  Maine.  And  Idaho's  a  gorgeous  State 
too,  but  I  mean  It's  nothing  against  that 
beautiful  place,  but  let's  give  the  devU  its 
due.  Also.  I  found  out  that  there  are  30  mil- 
lion pounds  of  blueberries  shipped  out  of  the 
State  of  Maine  every  year. 


Potato  ProductioB:  Idaho  Plays  "Second 
Fiddle''  to  No  One 
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HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 


or   IDAHO 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

or  n.LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  In  marking 
the  obsei-vance  of  the  seventh  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  hundred  of 
millions  of  people  enslaved  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  and  in  Cuba. 
The  citizens  of  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia,    Cossackia,    Georgia.    Idel- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  many  good  friends  among  people 
from  Maine,  and  I  have  the  very  highest 
regard  and  respect  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  from  that  State.  In  addi- 
tion, I  will  be  the  very  first  to  concede 
that  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
States  In  the  Union — almost,  in  fact,  as 
beautiful  as  my  own  State  of  Idaho.  I 
will  also  concede  that  Idaho  cannot  com- 
pete with  Maine  in  the  production  of 
-  lobsters. 

But — and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  too 
strongly — when  we  leave  the  clutches  of 
the  lobsters  and  enter  the  world  of  po- 
tatoes, Idaho  will  play  second  fiddle  to 
no  one. 

It  took  some  doing  to  convince  indi- 
viduals on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  show  of 
this,  however,  and  I'm  sure  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Idaho  Potato  and 
Onion  News,  official  publication  of  the 


Wk  Aksweeed  Back 

Boise,  Idaho, 

June  21. 196S. 
Ahthtjb  Godfret, 
CBS  Radio  Network. 
New  York  City.  N.Y.: 

We  are  sure  you  wish  to  be  correct  In  state- 
ments you  make  to  millions  of  Americans. 
Tou  have  said  many  kind  things  about  Idaho 
potatoes  in  years  past. 

This  morning,  June  21,  about  10:30  ajn.. 
over  KBOI  radio,  you  said  some  kind  things 
about  Maine  potatoes,  but  In  bo  doing,  you 
grossly  misquoted  facts  that  we  believe 
should  be  corrected.  First,  that  Maine  ship- 
ped 92  million  hundredweight  ot  potatoes 
each  year.  The  fact  Is  that  Maine  produced 
only  slightly  over  one-third  of  that  amount. 
Were  the  other  two-thirds  made  up  of  those 
famous  Maine  rocks?  The  VS.  Deptirtment 
of  Agriculture  statistics  5-year  average. 
1958  to  1962.  inclusive,  shows  Idaho  with  an 
average  yearly  production  of  45.022.000 
hundredweight.  The  same  5-year  average 
shows  that  Id^ho  produced  an  average  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  U.S.  potato  crop  last  year. 
Ciould  there  only  be  a  6-day  supply  if  what 
you  say  Is  true  that  the  whole  State  of  Idaho 
couldn't  keep  the  U.S.  In  potatoes  l.day? 
Oome.  come.  Arthur,  your  arithmetic  should 
be  better  than  that  or  you  should  send  your 
writers  to  grammar  school. 

The  Maine  fact  Is  tha;  Idaho  Is  the  potato 
leader  and  you  should  make  some  Maine  faces 
red  by  quoting  the  real  facts. 

Stanley  I.  Trenhaile. 

Committee  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Idaho. 


Arthur  Godfrey, 
CBS  fladio  Network. 
Nev  York: 

Those  derogatory  statements  about  Idaho 
are  bad  enough,  but  the  figures  you  cite  are 
worse.  You  credit  Maine  with  shipping  92 
million  hundredweight  of  potatoes  last  year. 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  for  the 
1963-64  season  show  Idaho  and  Maine  com- 
bined produced  only  91  mUUon  hundred- 
weight. Idaho  produced  53  million  of  these. 
Maine  37  mUUon.  Idaho  Is  down  during 
present  seasons  because  of  bad  frost,  but 
Maine  stlU  doesn't  approach  that  figure. 

Five-year  figures  for  1958-63  show  Idaho 
averaged  nearly  9  mlUlon  hundredweight 
more  production  each  year  than  Maine. 

Yes.  some  potatoes  labeled  Idaho  spuds 
really  come  from  Maine.  That's  because 
some    business   people   around   the    country 
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to  any  length  to  capitalize  on  Idaho 

Dick  Kardley, 
KBOI  News,  Boise.  Idaho. 


Foot  Out  of  Mouth  2  Days  Later 
I  loDiTiET.  "He  said,  'Why  Mains  pota- 
Sidn't  you  eat  a  Maine  potato'?     I 
I,  not  that  I   knew   ot.     The   only 
that  I've  ever  known  of  were  Idaho 
'That's  Just  what  burns  me.'  he 
last  year  we  put  up  92  million 
of  potatoes  out  of  the  State 
le.'     He  sez,  'Why.  Idaho  didn't  have 
potatoes  to  feed  the  country  for  1 
Well,   man,   you   should   see  what  I 
i  -om  Idaho  today." 
nice  think  about  this  program  is,  if 
rong,  you  soon  find  out.    Well." 
Bean;  "State  of  Maine  potatoes  are 
have  a  huge  crop  of  them." 
( rODFRET.  "Yes,  but  the  Idaho  people 
got  the  biggest  crop  and  I  got  all 
telegrams  and  I've  been  trying  to 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Maine  on  the  telephone,  but  he's 
own.    I  couldn't  get  him." 
Kean:   "Well,  they  got  a  big  crop  up 
]  can  tell  you  that." 
( loDFHET.  "But  I  did  hear  from  Idaho 
several  people.     One  of  them  comes 
oise.  In  fact,  they  both  come  from 
One  of  them  sez,  'We  are  sure  you 
be  correct  in  statements  you  make 
of  Americans.     You   have   said 
1  ind  things  about  Idaho  potatoes  in 
1st.     This  morning,  Jvme  21,  about 
.m.  over  KBOI  radio  you  said  some 
_     about  Maine  potatoes,  but  In 
I,  you  grossly  misquoted  the  facts 
believ*  should  be  corrected.     First, 
d    that    BSalne    shipped    92    million 
"of  potatoes  last  year.     Pact 
only     produced     slightly     over 
of    that    amount.      Were    those 
thirds  made  up  of  those  famous 
1  ocks?    The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
statistlca   5-year    average,    1958    to 
Itislve  shows  Idaho  with  an  average 
iroduction  of  45  million   hundred- 
smd  Maine  with  a  paltry  36  million. 
5-year  average  shows  that  Idaho 
an   average   of   one-sixth   of   the 
^S^  potato   crop    each    year.     Could 
"7  be  a  6-day  supply  If  what  you 
rue,  that  the  wl^le  State  of  Idaho 
'  ;  keep  the  Unltedi  States  In  potatoes 
Come,  come,  Arthur,  your  arithmetic 
be  better  than  that  or  you  should 
writers  to.grammar  school.    The 
U  that  £SabQ  Js  the  potato  leader 
should  make  some  Maine  faces  red 
_  the  real  facts.' 
is  signed   by   the   Commissioner   of 
Stete  of  Idaho,  Stanley  I.  Tren- 


ycur 

liCt 


Jean.  It    must    have    cost    them    a 


lick 


qooFBET.  Well,  It  did.    But  not  only 
Eardley,  KBOI  news,  sends  an- 
startlng  out.    "Those  derogatory 
about   Idaho   potatoes  are   bad 
but  the  figures  you  cite  are  worse." 
't  make  any  derogatory  statements 
.  daho    potatoes.      I've    been    eating 
B  all  my  life,  or  what  I  thought 
potatoes.      AccOTdlng    to    my 
they're  Maine  potatoes,  but  I  didn't 
any^Ing  about  'em.    I  stUl  think  Idaho 
the  most  beautiful  states  In  the 
I  love  It  and  I  love  the  potatoes, 
they  come  from  Maine  or  Idaho,  po- 
re a  staple  In  my  diet.     But  any- 
Eoes  on  to  say,  "Sure,  some  potatoes 
Idaho    really    come    from    Maine. 


are 


That's  because  some  business  people  aroiind 
the  country  will  go  to  any  length  to  capital- 
ize on  the  name  Idaho."  This  from  Dick 
Eardley   from   KBOI   news   in   Boise.   Idaho. 

Mr.  Bean.  Well,  Idaho  potatoes  are  big 
baking  potatoes  and  Maine  |>otatoe6  are  boil- 
ing potatoes.  That's  the  difference.  You  can 
get  three  •  •  •  maybe  Idaho  has  a  certain 
amount  of  potatoes,  but  if  you  get  a  basket- 
ful you  have  more  Maine  potatoes  in  a  basket 
than  you  have  Idaho  potatoes. 

Mr.  Godfrey.  How  do  you  like  those 
apples? 

Mr.  Bean.  Wait  a  minute.  Don't  confuse 
the  issue  even  more. 

Mr.  Godfrey.  Really,  I  don't  know.  I've 
eaten  many  a  baked  Maine  potato.  Sure, 
Idaho  potatoes  are  s'posed  to  be  big.  but  I'm 
sure  there're  also  little  ones.  You  have  to  be 
little  before  you  can  be  big,  and  the  little 
ones  are  what  you  call  new  potatoes,  no? 

Mr.  Bean.  They're  little  tiny  red  buggers. 

Mr.  Godfrey.  Yeah.  Lets  talk  about 
Swiss  chard.  Anyhow,  it's  great  to  have 
Maine  and  Idaho  fighting  here  about  who 
raises  the  most  potatoes.  I'm  siu-e  that 
Idaho's  not  going  to  argue  with  them  about 
lobsters.  Idaho  lobsters?  No.  But  Maine 
lobsters,  blueberries  •  •  •.  I'm  sure  they 
have  blueberries  in  Idaho,  too.  They  must 
have.  But  I  tried  to  find  my  friends  in  Maine 
on  the  phone.  They  all  went  fishin'  some- 
place. They  didn't  want  to  answer  the 
phone. 

Mr.  Bean.  I  had  a  relative  in  Maine.  He 
spent  3  years  trying  to  cross  a  Jellyfish  with  a 
shad  with  the  hope  of  winding  up  with  bone- 
less shad.  The  experience  went  eschew,  and 
the  experiment  wound  up  with  bony  Jelly- 
fish. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  contained  In  the 
same  Issue  of  Idaho  Potato  and  Onion 
News  is  a  poem  by  a  young  lady  from 
Idaho  which  I  also  believe  makes  Inter- 
esting reading.    The  poem  follows: 

No   SUBSTITtTTE 

(By  Norma  Jean  demons) 
When  I  was  just  a  little  girl, 
And  food  was  {mssed  around, 
I  reached  first  for  mashed  potatoes; 
What  a  creamy,  steamy  mound. 
ITien  I  grew  up  and  married. 
And  learned  to  cook  myself. 
Prom  lots  of  fancy  recipes. 
I  kept  upon  a  shelf. 
Well,  I'd  heard  on  a  conamercial, 
Tllat  "Variety  is  nice." 
So  I  started  making  dishes. 
Fixed  with  noodles  and  with  rice. 
Till  my  husband  got  discouraged. 
As  most  huskends  would. 
And  said,  "Now,  honey,  why 
Waste    time    on    something    half    as    good. 
As  an  Idaho  potato. 
If  it's  mashed  or  baked  or  fried. 
The  other  things  are  substitutes. 
No  matter  how  you've  tried. 
Well,  now  I've  learned  a  lesson. 
One  that  every  wife  should  know — 
That  nothing  ever  tastes  as  good 
As  a  spud  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  repeat  the 
respect  and  admiration  I  hold  for  my 
colleagues  from  Maine.  I  would  also  like 
to  extend  to  them  an  invitation  for  a 
cooperative  dinner  of  Maine  lobsters  and 
Idaho  potatoes — a  repast  worthy  of  roy- 
alty. My  suggestion  is  that  they  and  I 
furnish,  respectively— and  on  a  pound- 
for-pound  basis — sufficient  Maine  lobster 
meat  and  Idaho  nissets  for  the  meal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   lUCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
series  of  five  articles.  Walter  Rugaber 
Detroit  Free  Press  writer,  presents  some 
of  the  basic  problems  of  the  poor  of  De- 
troit. The  fourth  article  follows: 
The    Poor    Line  Up   fob   Medical    Care 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 
Going  to  Receiving  Hospital  is  something 
like  taking  an  Army  physical— only  it's  not 
nearly  so  thorough. 

You're  standing  at  a  desk  and  the  doctor 
Is  very  impatient — there  are  a  lot  of  people 
behind  you— and  if  there's  anything  wrong 
with  you,  you  had  better  spit  it  out  in  a 
hurry. 

The  doctor  at  Receiving  was  very  young 
and  if  he  was  enjoying  his  internship  at  the 
most  unmanageable  hospital  in  Detroit  nei- 
ther his  face  nor  his  manner  betrayed  it. 
"What's  your  trouble?"  he  asked  me. 
"Back  trouble,"  I  blurted.  "My  back 
hurts." 

He  looked  distantly  pained. 
"I    don't    have    time    to    examine    anyone 
here,"  he  said.    "I  can  give  you  an  appoint- 
ment for  one  of  the  clinics  on  Monday." 
"I  can't  come  Monday,"  I  said. 
He  hesitated.    I  mumbled  a  few  sentences 
about  a  lung  that  collapsed  once  and  maybe 
this   is  the   same   thing   again   and   I  Just 
wanted  to  see  for  svu-e. 

The  doctor  fiddled  indecisively  with  his 
stethoscope  for  a  minute  and  then,  with 
a  resigned  sigh,  hauled  back  a  curtain  on  the 
other  side  of  his  desk. 

"OK."  he  said.  "Step  back  there  and  take 
off  your  shirt.  I'll  look  at  you  in  a  minute 
or  two  when  I  get  a  chance." 

Dressed  In  well-worn  clothes.  I  went  to 
Receiving  Hospital  as  a  patient  near  the 
end  of  a  3-week  stay  in  one  of  E>etrolt's  poor 
neighborhoods. 

I  lived  dtu-lng  that  time  In  an  area  boimded 
by  Woodward,  Third,  WllUs,  and  Ledyard, 
talking  with  dozens  of  people — In  their  own 
terms  and  with  their  own  limitations — about 
some  of  the  realities  of  poverty. 

City  institutions  like  Receiving  Hospital 
have  an  immense  Impact  on  the  poor.  The 
quality  of  service,  good  or  bad,  has  an  im- 
mediate Importance  to  the  aged,  the  \in- 
skilled,  the  unsupported. 

There  are  scores  of  community  services. 
This  Is  a  story  of  how  the  poor  sometimes 
fare  in  three  loosely  related  fields:  Medical 
care,  schools,  recreation. 

Receiving  Hospital  Is  the  major  source  of 
health  care  for  Detroit's  poor.  Almost  250,- 
000  men,  women,  and  children  received  med- 
ical service  there— on  an  outpatient  basis— 
In  the  past  year. 
I  was  one  of  them. 

The  emperious  lady  in  the  severe  black 

dress  asked  me  how  I  was  supporting  myself. 

Not  "Where  do  you  work?"  or  "Do  you  have 

enough  money  to  pay  for  this  service?"  but 

"How  are  you  supporting  yourself?" 

I  told  her  I  did  odd  Jobs,  but  that  I  hadn't 
been  able  to  fine  one  in  a  week. 

She  handed  me  a  registration  card  that 
classified  me  as  a  "public  charge"  and  told 
me  to  go  sit  in  line. 
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When  the  Una  moved,  It  moved  very 
rapidly.  But  when  It  stopped,  the  delays 
were  monumental.  One  doctor,  his  time  ap- 
parently up,  hurried  away  before  a  replace- 
ment arrived.     The  line  stopped  for  nearly 

an  hour. 

No  one  complained.  No  one  even  asked  a 
reason  for  the  delay,  or  when  a  doctor  would 
be  available.     They  simply  waited. 

There  were  about  30  patients,  most  of 
them  Negroes  and  most  of  them  women. 
Although  it  was  almost  2  p.m.,  some  had  been 
at  the  hospital  since  early  morning. 

After  one  long  delay  an  elderly  woman. 
carrying  a  cane,  got  up  from  her  seat  next  to 
me,  said  something  to  a  nurse,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  examining  room  out  of  turn. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  dissension. 

"We  know  she's  sick."  a  man  complained. 
He  was  indignant.  "We're  all  sick.  We 
wouldn't  be  dovro.  here  unless  we  was  sick. 
It  ain't  right  for  me  to  be  waiting  down  here 
all  day  and  then  have  somebody  else  Jtist  get 
up  and  go  in  like  that." 

The  grumbling  went  on  until  the  woman 
emerged,  which  was  only  a  minute  or  two 
later.  She  came  back  to  her  seat  for  a  pack- 
age, hesitated  a  second,  the  told  me: 

"You  see,  I'm  a  diabetic.  I  can  go  Just 
so  long  without  my  Insulin  and  then  I  start 
to  get  sick." 

A  squad  of  nurses  worked  very  hard  at 
keeping  the  line  closed  up  and  each  narrow 
chair  occupied.  'When  a  whole  string  of 
patients  stood  away  from  the  line  of  seats, 
a  nurse  hurried  over  and  demanded  that 
they  sit  down. 

They  refused.  The  nurse  was  threatening 
drastic  measures  when  one  of  the  patients, 
an  elderly  Negro  woman,  whispered  an  ex- 
planation. The  nurse  turned  and  stared  at 
a  grizzled,  half-asleep  white  man.  about  50. 
who  seemed  unaware  of  the  commotion. 

"Sir,  would  you  come  with  me?"  she  asked, 
and  hustled  the  man  away.  I  didn't  know 
what  had  happened  until  I  heard  a  Negro 
girl,  awe  In  her  voice,  say: 

"I  saw  them  Jumping  off  his  collar." 

The  man  had  lice.  A  Negro  woman  seated 
next  to  me  dramatized  the  danger.  She 
began  to  squirm  and  scratch.  It  was  In- 
fectious. Soon  everyone  was  scratching 
imagined  vermin. 

"I  can  feel  them."  the  woman  cried.  "I 
itch  all  over."  She  began  to  recall,  in  fear- 
some detaU.  an  attack  by  lice  suffered  some 
time  ago  by  her  husband. 

"They  got  all  over  him.  They  even  got 
down  In  the  little  holes  in  his  skin  where 
he  couldn't  get  them.  It  was  worst  in  his 
ears,  though.  Man,  they  really  got  In  that 
man's  ears." 

A  recent  survey  of  community  services 
conducted  by  Greenleigh  Associates.  Inc., 
took  a  grim  view  of  such  Incidents: 

"The  conditions  In  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment, even  on  a  fairly  quiet  day,  can  only 
be  described  as  disgraceful.  Young  children 
can  be  seen  side  by  side  with  seriously  111, 
confused  and  bleeding  patients,"  it  said. 

There  is  no  dignity  in  being  poor. 

After  hours  at  the  hospital,  waiting  pa- 
tiently and  risking  lice  (or  worse) ,  the  sick 
were  forced  to  stand  at  the  doctor's  desk 
and — within  arm's  reach  of  the  man  or 
woman  waiting  behind  them  Just  outside 
the  open  door — describe  the  troubles  that 
had  brought  them  there. 

There  was  no  concern  whatever  with  pri- 
vacy, and  not  much  with  personal  feelings. 
While  I  waited  behind  the  curtain,  two  more 
patients  were  admitted  to  the  examining 
room. 

Both  were  women,  and  both  were  required 
to  discuss  with  the  doctor  rather  intimate 
medical  problems.  The  woman  who  came  In 
immediately  after  me  asked: 

"Is  that  man  who  was  ahead  of  me  still 
here?" 
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"Yes."  the  doctor  said,  "I  stUl  have  to 
look  at  him."  She  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
ahead  and  explain  her  problem:  A  sore  back. 
She  began  to  expound  on  the  trouble,  but 
he  quickly  cut  her  short. 

"Are  you  a  doctor?"  he  snapped.  "Are 
you  a  doctor?  If  you're  a  doctor  why  don't 
you  stay  home  and  take  care  of  yoxirself?" 

"Well,  you  asked  me  what  was  wrong.  I 
was  Just  trying  to  tell  you."  A  few  more 
sentences  were  exchanged,  and  the  doctor 
said  he  thought  the  woman  needed  to  see  a 
psychiatrist. 

"No  I  don't,"  she  said  firmly.  "That's 
what  I  did  last  time.  I  saw  the  i>sychiatrist 
last  time.  He  said  I  didn't  need  to  see  the 
psychiatrist.  He  said  there  was  no  reason 
for  me  to  see  the  psychiatrist." 

The  woman  grew  almost  frantic. 

"I  want  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
That's  the  only  way  I'm  ever  going  to  get 
better  Is  if  I  can  be  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital and  get  some  real  care  and  attention." 

She  was  not  admitted. 

After  the  doctor  at  Receiving  pronounced 
me  well,  I  asked  a  nurse  how  much  it  would 
cost. 

"You  don't  pay  here,"  she  said  kindly.  But 
I  went  outside  the  examining  room  and 
asked  again  at  a  desk.  The  nurse  there 
seemed  dumbfounded.  She  called  over  an- 
other niu^e.       V 

"He  wants  to  pay,"  she  said.  It  was  as 
though  I  had  asked  for  a  fast  kidney  trans- 
plant. The  second  nurse  told  me  again  that 
I  need  not  pay. 

"We  never  see  any  money  down  here,"  she 
said,  and  laughed. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  poor  not  even  all 
those  who  are  sick — come  to  Receiving  Hos- 
pital. The  Impact  of  the  school  is  far  more 
general. 

Burton  Elementary  School  is  an  old, 
cramped,  brick  structure  at  Cass  and  Peter- 
boro.  It  has  590  students  In  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  6  regular  grades,  a  turnover 
rate  of  about  100  percent,  restrooms  in  the 
basement  only,  and  an  acute  lack  of  play- 
ground area. 

From  the  outside,  a  teacher  suggested.  It 
looks  like  a  factory.  But  the  Interior  Is  not 
bad — if  you  concentrate  on  the  freshly 
painted  walls  and  fluorescent  lighting  and 
ignore  the  old  Immobile  desks  still  in  several 
classrooms. 

The  school  Is  predominantly  white.  A  1964 
racial  census  showed  440  whites  and  142 
Negroes. 

I  asked  a  tenant  in  an  apartment  build- 
ing at  Third  and  Stlmson  whether  children 
who  lived  there  attended  the  James  Couzens 
School,  a  modern  structure  only  a  block 
away. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "That's  a  colored 
school." 

The  district  line  between  Burton  and  Couz- 
ens Is  drawn  to  separate  virtually  all-white 
Third  Avenue  from  virtually  all-Negro 
Fourth  Avenue. 

For  a  great  many  children  from  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, the  Greenleigh  report  said, 
"school  is  a  new.  strange,  and  hostile  experi- 
ence; adjustment  to  It  and  communicating 
In  it  are  difficult — often  impossible." 

The  teachers  struggle  with  these  confused 
and  often  terrified  youngsters  as  best  they 
can.  The  results  are  almost  Impossible  to 
measure,  but  the  effort  bubbles  with  almost 
evangelistic  Intensity. 

"I  wouldn't  go  to  any  other  school,"  one 
veteran  teacher  said.  "I  know  It  might 
sound  silly,  but  I  feel  almost  like  a  missionary 
here." 

For  all  the  dedication  and  imagination, 
there  are  small  but  persistent  reminders 
that  Burton  Lb  a  scho(d  in  a  poor  and  un- 
influentlal  neighborhood. 

The  administrative  office  Is  a  large,  open 
room  which  everyone  shares.     Miss  Monica 


MtiUally,  the  school  principal,  has  a  desk 
right  out  with  everyone  else's. 

Oounselln«  Is  difficult.  If  Miss  Mullally 
wants  to  talk  with  a  youngster  about  some 
problem,  she  must  do  so  where  everyone  else 
In  the  room  can  see  and  hear. 

A  partition  would  be  a  relatively  simple 
and  inexpensive  addition,  and  Miss  Mullally 
has  asked  for  one.  She  has  asked  several 
times. 

But  It  is  one  of  those  things  dedication 
won't  buy. 

In  the  entire  area  bounded  by  Woodward, 
Third,  Willis,  and  Ledyard,  there  are  exactly 
two  public  recreation  areas. 

Across  from  the  Masonic  temple  Is  Cass 
Park.  It  Is  a  refuge  for  little  girls  who  want 
to  swing  and  old  men  who  want  to  play 
pinochle  on  the  picnic  tables  with  their 
friends.  The  park  Is  practically  the  only 
relief  in  the  whole  dreary  area,  and  It  is 
often  packed  with  people. 

The  other  park  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Willis  between  Second  and  Third.  An  offi- 
cial of  the  city  recreation  department  de- 
scribed the  spot  as  a  "postage  stamp."  It 
measures  about  40  feet  wide  and  120  feet 
deep. 

I  walked  past  this  so-called  tot  lot  several 
times.  There  was  never  anyone  playing 
there.  The  kids  seemed  to  prefer  an  alley- 
way across  the  street.  Someone  must  ven- 
ture onto  the  tot  lot  occasionally,  however, 
for  it  was  always  littered  with  trash. 

Howard  Crowell.  general  superintendent 
of  the  department  of  parks  and  recreation, 
stepped  to  a  map  In  his  office  and  pointed 
at  two  widely  separated  spots. 

"There  isn't  but  one  hardball  diamond  be- 
tween here  (Northwestern  High  School)  and 
here  (Belle  Isle),"  Crowell  said.  The  one  is 
at  Northwestern  High  School,  more  than  2 
miles  from  Burton  School. 

Baseball  diamonds,  it  Is  said,  are  expensive 
undertakings.  They  are  expensive,  and  there 
are  more  than  110  of  them  In  the  outl3rlng 
areas  of  the  city. 

Other  recreation  efforts  have  a  limited  Im- 
pact In  poor  neighborhoods. 

The  Boy  Scouts,  for  Instance,  have  trou- 
ble organizing  because  of  the  lack  of  adult 
leadership.  Percentage  membership  rates  on 
the  lower  West  Side  are  only  a  little  more 
than  half  those  In  the  northwest  section. 

There  is  a  full  Scouting  program  at  Bur- 
ton School,  with  78  members  In  3  units.  But 
a  teacher  there,  asked  about  the  activity, 
said  thoughtfully: 

"It's  hard  to  get  a  kid  Interested  In  some- 
thing like  Scouting.  He  can  have  more  fun 
out  on  the  street.    It's  more  of  a  challenge. 

"It's  more  of  a  challenge  for  him  tovteal 
a  car  than  it  is  to  mess  around  with  some- 
thing like  Scouts  that  he  sees  Isn't  going  to 
get  him  anywhere  anyway." 
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OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  set  aside  a  week  to 
remonber  the  fate  of  those  peoples  who 
remain  dominated  by  Soviet  or  Chinese 
colonialism.  In  a  very  real  sense,  any 
nation  ruled  by  a  small  oligarchy  of  Com- 
mimlst  leaders  is  truly  a  caffUve  nation. 
People  without  the  freedom  to  choose 
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their  awn  leaders,  even  their  own  form 
of  government,  are  prisoners.    In  this 
sens4  the  Chinese  and  Cuban  people  are 
Bs  of  their  Governments  just  as  the 
Germans  or  the  Hungarians, 
^ertheless.  Communist  regimes  most 
result  frwn  outside  forces,  from  a 
1  ype  of  colonialism.    It  is  ironic  that 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  the  only 
practicing  the  tjrpe  of  imperial 
which  Lenin  so  roundly  con- 
Lenin    contended    that    the 
proletarian  revolution  in  mod- 
iijdustrlal  na.tions,  so  confidently  pre- 
by  Marx,  had  been  temporarily 
I  by  the  capitalist  countries  in  the 
early  20th  century  through  an  exploitive 
techif  que  of  Imperlafism.    Lenin's  argu- 
was  that  the  capitalists  had  been 
buy  off  a  large  section  of  the 
proletariat  by  allowing  them  sc«ne 
profits  gained  frcan  exploiting  im- 
«d    colonial    territories.    By 
the  profits  on  cheap  raw  ma- 
and  new  markets  in  the  imder- 
'  areas,  the  capitalists,  accord- 
Lenin,  would  be  able  to  forestall 
iijevltable  proletarian  revolution  for 
years.    Today,  any  serious  econo- 
wHl  tell  us  that  Lenin  was  dead 
economically  as  well  as  hlstori- 
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hard  fact  is  that  far  from  living 
!  fat  of  lucrative  new  markets, 
modem   industrial   nations   have 
losing   money   on    their   colonial 
s  ever  since  the  turn  of  the 
The  only  really  good  market 
1  lodem  industrial  nation  is  another 
rial  nation;  an  African  earning  less 
100  a  year  is  not  going  to  be  able 
-'lase  a  new  Ford,  or  even  a  Volks- 
Similarly,  in  an  age  of  synthet- 
once  valuable  raw  materials  of 
iL  iderdeveloped  nations  are  quickly 
'-  their  market  value.    When  one 
?rs  the  administrative  and  ma- 
5dsts  of  maintaining  a  colony — not 
tion  defending  it — one  can  imder- 
he  fallacy  of  Lenin's  argimient. 
Mention   these   facts   in   order   to 
why  Soviet  colonialism  Is  of 
quite  different,  and  yet  strangely 
to  the  situation  which  Lenin  de- 
The  Soviets  have  actually  re- 
the  situation  by  occupsring  and 
mg    modem    industrial    nations, 
ihe  Russian  Army  occupied  East- 
rope  at  the  end  of  World  War  n 
c  cciured  perhaps  the  most  incredi- 
plijnder  of  national  economies  ever 
in  modem  history.    Livestick 
sifnply  removed   from   farms  and 
by  rail  to  Russia.    When  a  train- 
a*rived,  the  Soviets  often  kept  the 
as    well.    Entire    factories    were 
dismantled  and  transported  to  be 
in     the     Soviet     Union.     The 
accomplished,    the    Soviets 
continued  a  long  period  of  explolta- 
the  industrial  and  agricultural 
of  their  victimized  colonies.    In 
perverse  way,  the  Soviets  were 
make  colonialism  work  to  their 


Soviet  colonialism  was  intended 

fe  economic  advantages  for  the 

homeland,  it  was  also  expected 

tve  new  political  and  ideological 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  It  has 


proven  such  a  failure.    The  failure  of 
Communist  internationalism  to  compete 
successfully  with  nationalism  was  ap- 
parent as  early  as  the  First  World  War. 
when   the   vast   majority   of   European 
Communists  deserted  the  party  to  fight 
for  their  homelands.     It  was  not  until 
after  the  Second  World  War  that  the  So- 
viets were  able  to  persuade  any  nations 
to    join    the    International    movement. 
That   persuasion   was   and   still   is   the 
armed  might  of  Soviet  occupying  forces. 
The  Commuriist  International  had  al- 
ways been  primarily  and  ancillary  arm 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Relations  with  the  new  satellite  states 
proved  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  new  peoples  democracies,  classified 
as  a  step  below  Socialist  nations  by  the 
Soviets,   were   ruled   by  puppet  leaders 
who    considered    the    interests    of    the 
Soviet  Union  first,  and  their  own  na- 
tions second.     For  the  captive  nations, 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  meant 
the   despotism   of   Soviet   functionaries 
whose    rule    remained    subject    to    the 
whims  of  their  superiors  in  Moscow. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
actiially  expected  to  gain  the  loyality  of 
their  subject  peoples  through  the  sup- 
pression of  national  as  well  as  individual 
freedom. 

The  political  experience  of  the  West- 
em  democracies  has  represented  a  long 
history  of  attempting  to  find  the  proper 
balance  between  freedom  and  authority. 
ITie  essential  problem  from  Western 
democracy  was  that  of  giving  man 
enough  freedom  to  realize  his  creative 
potential  while  providing  the  necessary 
authority  to  prevent  man's  abuse  of  his 
freedom  at  the  expense  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  political  community.  Usu- 
ally this  has  been  most  successfully  pro- 
vided by  laws  developed  through  na- 
tional consensus,  and  promulgated  by 
responsible  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  original  failure  of  theoretical 
Marxism  was  to  deny  that  there  was  need 
for  authority  in  a  Communist  society. 
The  great  human  tragedy  of  modem 
communism  has  been  to  deny  all  individ- 
ual liberty  In  order  to  develop  a  totali- 
tarian authority.  Far  from  developing  a 
system  where  no  central  authority  was 
necessary,  the  Soviets  found  that  a  com- 
munistic state  could  not  survive  without 
the  iron  rule  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. 

In  the  captive  nations  this  has  meant 
not  only  dictatorial  control  over  the 
people  but  over  the  national  governments 
as  well.  The  Soviets  were  well  aware  that 
a  Commimist  colonial  empire  would  be  a 
good  deal  more  difficult  to  control  than 
a  single  Communist  nation. 

Yet  despite  the  iron  hand  of  Stalin'^ 
personally  ruled  Comlnform  and  Soviet 
troops  employed  to  retain  party  disci- 
pline, by  Khrushchev,  the  Soviets  have 
not  been  able  to  still  the  quest  for 
freedom  in  captive  nations.  Far  from  an 
empire  of  faithful  buffer  states  surround- 
ing the  Russian  heartland,  the  Russians 
find  themselves  facing  civil  unrest  and 
hostUity  when  their  authority  is  force- 
fully exercised,  and  new  Communist 
power  centers  challenging  their  leader- 
ship when  it  is  not. 
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Whether  it  be  the  brave  tragedy  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt  or  the  histrionic  polem- 
ics which  pass  between  Peiping  and 
Moscow,  It  is  apparent  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer  that  the  great  experi- 
ment  in  proletarian  internationalism  has 
failed — and  failed  miserably.  On  the 
one  hand,  communism  simply  has  not 
been  able  to  still  man's  deep  desires  for 
freedom  and  national  independence;  on 
the  other,  it  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
struggle  for  power  inevitable  in  all  tyran- 
nical systems. 

Theoretically  and  practically.  Commu- 
nist economics  and  politics  have  repre- 
sented a  history  of  cruel  mistakes,  fail- 
ures, and  hypocrisy.  The  great  tragedy 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  millions  of  brave 
peoples  of  proud  nations  remain  captives 
of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Eastern  Europe 
has  now  been  exploited  for  20  years,  the 
Baltic  nations  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Moslems  of  Central  Asia  for  mucli 
longer. 

We  do  not  want  this  soiTy  record  to 
continue.  We  must  not  allow  it  to 
spread.  The  captive  nations  of  the  world 
deserve  a  better  fate;  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  must  be  kept  free.  That  is  why 
it  Is  appropriate  that  we  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week;  that  we  remember  our 
own  political  tradition;  that  we  recognize 
the  fallacies  and  hypocrisies  of  commu- 
nism, and  above  all.  that  we  remember 
the  brave  people  of  the  world  who 'con- 
tinue the  fight  for  freedwn  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  captive  nations. 


Free  Enterprise  and  Education   ^> 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength  of  America  and  appreciation  of 
its  magnificent  free  enterprise  system 
has  its  foundation  at  the  grass  roots 
level,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note 
when  an  outstanding  local  publication  in 
my  district  comments  editorially  on  the 
virtues  and  contributions  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  Pointer,  serving  Riverdale,  Dolton, 
and  South  Holland,  HI.,  contained  such 
an  editorial  in  its  July  15  edition,  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Free  Enterprise  and  Education 

More  and  more  business  leaders  have  been 
expressing  deep  concern  over  what  they  feel 
is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  workings 
and  values  implicit  In  our  free  enterprise 
system  of  doing  things.  This  worry  Is  based. 
In  substantial  part,  on  surveys  that  Indicate 
a  woeful  misconception  of  what  that  system 
has  achieved,  particularly  among  young 
people. 

An  eloquent  appeal  for  better  understand- 
ing was  made  by  Robert  C.  Kirkwood.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  P.  W.  Woolworth 
Co.  Addressing  a  group  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  he  set  his  stage  In  these 
words:  "Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem would  be  particularly  remiss  If.  at  this 


critical  point  in  the  Nation's  history,  they 
failed  to  speak  out  In  support  of  the  concept 
that  has  made  possible  the  highest  standard 
of  living  achieved  by  any  nation  at  any  time 
In  history."  _^ 

Mr  Kirkwood  fully  realizes  that  the  system 
iB  not  perfect.  But  it  has  done  an  outstand- 
inz  lob  of  correcting  deficiencies  and  right- 
ing wrongs.  It  is,  In  his  words,  "the  most 
remarkable  method  ever  devised  for  produc- 
ing and  distributing  wealth,  goods,  and  serv- 
ic^"  As  examples,  he  cites  the  fact  that 
more  than  70  miUion  people  are  employed, 
despite  the  growth  of  automation;  that  our 
Nation  produces  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  manufactured  goods  In  the  world;  and 
that  our  Investment  In  capital  plant,  Includ- 
ing such  Institutions  as  schools  and  hospltaJs 
as  well  as  factories.  Is  about  three  times  as 
great  now  as  when  we  entered  World  War  n. 

Despite  all  this,  misinformation  concerning 
our  system  aboiinds.  Here  Mr.  Kirkwood  also 
cites  examples.  Only  one  person  in  three 
thinks  that  investment  in  factories  and  ma- 
chinery makes  a  major  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  More  than  half  of  the  adult 
population  believes  that  net  profits  of  most 
business  firms  are  equal  to  or  exceed  total 
wages  paid,  while  fewer  than  one-tenth  know 
that  payrolls  substantially  exceed  profits. 
And  a  svurey  of  high  school  seniors  showed 
that  too  many  of  them  thought  American 
business  was  monopoly-ridden  and  that 
profits  were  exorbitant. 

These  errors  of  belief  matter  deeply,  In 
Mr.  Klrkwood's  view,  "because  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  maintain  Its  economic  leadership, 
the  private  enterprise  system  must  be  per- 
mitted to  function  freely.  And,  since  the 
attitude  and  action  of  present  and  future 
Government  administrations  and  Congress 
are  actuated  by  public  opinion  and  political 
pressure,  It  is  essential  to  muster  active  and 
constructive  support  for  the  free  enterprise 
system."  Also,  he  says:  "And  not  the  least 
Important  point  In  the  case  for  economic 
literacy  Is  the  fact  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  economic  decisions  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  of  the  greatest  moment  In 
the  personal  life  of  the  Individual  citizen." 

What  can  be  done?  Mr.  Kirkwood  sug- 
gests that  business  and  professional  people 
work  more  closely  vrtth  the  school  systems. 
He  points  to  the  need  for  maintaining  a 
climate  of  opporttmlty,  that  being  basic  to 
the  system.  And  he  praises  the  various 
existing  programs  which  provide  training  and 
knowledge  to  yoxmg  people. 

At  the  end  Mr.  Kirkwood  restates  his  theme 
In  these  words :  "If  we  are  to  lns\ire  that  our 
free  enterprise  system  Is  going  to  continue 
without  restrictive  regulations  that  would 
smother  It,  we  must  be  wUllng  to  speak  out, 
BO  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
understand  and  appreciate  the  system's  con- 
tributions and  Its  Important  role  In  today's 
society." 

Delegate  Warfield  Named  General  in  Air 
National  Gaard 


am  delighted  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  brief  news  story  from 
the  Sykesville  Herald  which  recites  his 
notable  services  to  the  United  States  and 
his  native  State  of  Maryland: 

Edwin  Warfield  m,  Maryland  Air  National 
Guard  chief  of  staff,  was  promoted  to  briga- 
dier general  In  ceremonies  on  the  flight  line 
at  Travis  Field  on  July  2. 

General  Warfield,  a  resident  of  Florence, 
represents  Howard  County  In  the  house  of 
delegates.  Delegate  "Teddy"  had  previously 
refuted  riunco*  that  he  woxild  resign  from 
the  House  if  promoted,  saying  he  would 
"serve  the  people  of  Howard  County  as  long 
as  they  want  me." 

He  began  his  military  career  as  a  private 
In  1942  and  served  In  World  War  11.  He 
was  shot  down  on  a  raid  against  Jai>an  and 
spent  4  days  in  a  life  raft  before  being 
rescued  by  a  submarine.  A  member  of  a 
distlngiilshed  Howard  Covuity  family,  Mr. 
Warfield  U  publisher  of  the  legal  paper,  the 
Dally  Record. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  join  with  the 
other  citizens  of  Maryland  in  congratu- 
lating Edwin  Warfield  m,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Maryland  Air  National  Guard,  on 
his  promotion  to  brigadier  general. 

Mr.  Warfield  is  a  member  of  an  old 
and  distinguished  Maryland  family.    I 


Russ  Industry  Can't  Deliver;  Here's 
Why 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Columnist  J.  A.  Livingston,  writing  in  the 
July  15  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  provides  a  very  timely,  pene- 
trating commentary  on  the  weakness  of 
the  Soviet  industrial  position.  When 
we  recognize  the  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  captives  of  a  false  ideology 
and  include  millions  who  are  of  non- 
Russian  background,  we  can  further  see 
the  reasons  for  the  economic  problems 
facing  the  Communists. 

The  article  follows: 
Russ  Industry  Can't  Deliver;  Heres  Why 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  could  not  overcome 
low  worker  productivity  when  he  was  head 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  his  successors, 
Alexel  N.  Kosygln  and  Iieonld  I.  Brezhnev, 
are  contending  with  the  same  Industrial 
Inertia,  low  morale,  and  Inadequate  Incen- 
tive. 

Khrushchev  took  a  gamble.  He  gave  work- 
ers an  advance  payment  on  higher  living 
standards.  He  reduced  the  workweek  first 
from  48  to  46  hours  and  then  to  41  hours. 
He  raised  wages.    But  he  didn't  deliver. 

Instead,  he  Infiated  buying  power.  He  In- 
creased consumer  pressure  for  goods  and 
services  and  did  not  get  the  hoped-for  In- 
crease In  output.  He  strained  an  already 
strained  economy.  Ultimately,  he  had  to 
renege  on  promises — ^because  of  low  produc- 
tivity. 

In  steel,  the  Soviet  worker  turns  out  about 
60  percent  as  much  as  the  VS.  worker;  In 
coke  50  percent;  In  metalcuttlng  machine 
tools  62  percent;  in  synthetic  rubber  12  per- 
cent; In  cement  35  percent;  cotton  fabrics  42 
percent;  dairy  products  51  percent.  And  so 
on. 

To  be  sure,  American  workers  have  more 
modern  machines  and  better  working  condi- 
tions. They  work  fewer  hours  and  have  a 
higher  standard  of  Uvlng.  Taking  every- 
thing Into  account,  the  average  Soviet 
worker  Is  only  35  percent  as  productive  as 
the  average  American  worker. 


This  lag  bugs  Khrushchev's  successors. 
In  a  speech  to  the  graduates  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary academies,  Brezhnev,  as  first  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party,  declared  that  "radical 
Improvement  In  the  system  of  planning  and 
management  Is  now  being  carried  out  In  in- 
dustry and  jMX)ductlon."  This  Is  backhanded 
recognition  of  shortcomings. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress notes:  "The  continued  annual  recruit- 
ment .  .  .  Into  industry  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  alter  the  lagging  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  UJSSJl.  as  an  Industrial  pro- 
ducer. If  anything,  the  mechanical  luractlce 
of  feeding  a  m^»^Tn""^  of  additional  labor 
Into  the  favored  branches  of  production  has 
tended  to  minimize  the  pressure  for  more 
efficient  methods  of  labor  utUlzatlon  and, 
therefore,  to  delay  progress." 

Heretofore,  Soviet  planners  could  count  on 
lifting  total  production — If  not  productivi- 
ty— by  drawing  more  labor  into  Industry 
from  agriculture.  But  this  ready  supply  has 
been  depleted.  The  falloff  In  farm  output 
demands  Increased  productivity  In  agricul- 
t  ure,  or  more  labor,  or  both. 

The  reduced  birth  rate  during  the  war 
compounds  the  problem  for  Kosygln  and 
Brezhnev.  The  net  Increase  In  the  labor 
force  has  dropped  from  1.9  percent  a  year  to 
1 .4  percent.  This  retards  gains  In  total  out- 
put. 

But  the  system  Is  productivity's  worst 
enemy.  The  Soviet  economy  functions  by 
command.  What  the  boss  man  wants,  the 
boss  man  gets — at  a  price. 

The  plan — ^wlth  a  capital  P — assigns  the 
most  successful  factory  managers,  the  best 
engineers,  the  finest  technicians  and  the 
asked-for  quantity  of  labor  and  materials  to 
space,  national  defense,  and  research  and 
other  high-priority  projects.  These  proJecU 
flourish — but  at  the  expense  of  other  produc- 
tion, especially  consumer  goods. 

Why  should  these  favored  factory  man- 
agers strive  to  conserve  lalxw  or  material? 
Why  bother  with  efficiency  when  the  re- 
sources of  production,  by  order  of  the  boss 
man  are  provided  by  decree. 

In  the  United  States,  the  labor  unions 
take  care  of  this  by  bargaining  for  higher 
wages.  When  wages  go  up,  the  incentive  to 
Intz-oduce  labor-saving  devices — ^to  substi- 
tute capital  for  manpower — Increases.  High 
wages  are  conducive  to  high  productivity. 
And  Industries  that  need  workers  caa  bid 
up  the  price  of  labor  In  a  free,  open  market. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  prices  and  wages  are 
fixed.  The  system  has  no  give,  no  freedom. 
The  preferred  Industries  can  get  resources. 
Yet,  these  are  the  very  Indxistrles  in  which 
the  top  personnel  has  the  cap€*lllty-j-but 
not  the  Incentive — to  tocrease  efficiency. 

The  planned  economy — with  prices  and 
wages  fixed — is  unresponsive  to  supply  and 
demand,  to  market  forces,  to  the  will  (the 
consumption  habits)  of  people.  This  has 
led  to  low  productivity,  strain,  and  a  declin- 
ing rate  of  economic  growth.  These  are 
apparent  In  the  statistics.  The  low  morale 
among  workers  Isn't. 


The  Current  Era  in  Education 
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Thursday,  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Speaker, 
it  was  with  great  interest  we  all  noticed 
the  remarks  of  our  irrepressible  Vice 
President,  Hubert  H.  HuifPHREY,  at  the 
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Whi«  House  Conference  on  Education 

)  Wednesday.  July  21. 

least  the  Washington  Star  reported 

:«narks  were  prepared  for  delivery. 

reported  this  way  back  on  page  12, 

the  Washington  Post  did  not  report 

at  all  the  next  morning;  so — not 

been  invited — I  am  not  sure  they 

made. 

they  were  so  made,  I  congratulate 
/^ice  President  and  say  in  that  con- 
on  that  my  only  disappointment  is, 
the  remarks  did  not  get  the  front 
headline  they  deserved,  and  second, 
were  not  made  by  the  same  distin- 
gentlemen    several    years    ago 
they  were  first  needed. 
Star  reported  the  remarks  in  part 


Tie 
as  fellows: 
Depate  and  reexamination  of  American 
policies  cannot  escape  from  our 
obligations  to  preserve  the  processes 
racy  and  the  rule  of  law. 
current  era  In  education  seems  to  be 
walk-outs,  slt-4(is,  sit-outs.  teach-ins, 
picketing,  threats  and  a  general  debate  over 
educational  policies  and  practices. 
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of 
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one 


de  nocracy 


need  not  agree  with  the  form  some  of 
's  educational  ferment  has  taken. 
responsible  person  condones  violence  or 
violation  of  laws.  No  responsible  person 
actions  which  endanger  the  civil 
of  our  local  communities  or  our  college 
And  no  one  supports  forms  of  ir- 
respohslbllity  and  immaturity  which  foster 
dlssei  islon  and  chaos  for  their  own  sake. 


C  iptive  Nations  Week  Observance 


SPEECH 

OF 


fiON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINGTOir 

IN  frSE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 


PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  6  years  ago 

:;ongress   unanimously    adopted    a 

calling  on  the  President  to 

the   third   week   of   July   as 

Nations  Week.    This  observance 

proclaimed  by  President  Eisen- 

and  each  succeeding  President  has 

"  suit. 

frank,  outspoken,  and  courageous 

stated  that  the  imperialistic 

of  Communist  Russia  have  led, 

direct  and  indirect  aggression  to 

^ihjugation  of  the  national  inde- 

of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 

Czechoslovakia,     Latvia,     Es- 

White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East 

Bulgaria,    mainland    China. 

,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 

Vietnam,  and  others. 

Speaker,  the  resolution  called  on 

President  to  proclaim  the  observance 

:  'ear  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 

shall  have  been  achieved 

the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

high  sounding  goals  embodied  in 

resolution  have  not  yet  been  attained. 

this  week  we  are  observing 

'e  Nations  Week  to  show  to  the 

Living  in  the  slave  nations  of  the 

that  the  American  people  support 

that  each  one  of  them  will,  in 

be  free  and  their  country  inde- 

TTiere    are   some   signs   that 
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freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  in- 
creasing, and  because  of  this  let  us  en- 
courage this  growth  and  show  the  world 
that  global  freedom  is  our  aim — not  a 
world  divided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Seattle.  Wash.,  Times 
on  Monday,  July  12,  in  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Captive  Nations  Week 

Americans  who  are  weary  of  the  everlast- 
ing Communist  propaganda  din  about  "im- 
perialism" will  have  formal  occasion  next 
week  to  examine  the  true  face  of  modern 
imperialism. 

By  unanimous  declaration  of  Congress  in 
1959,  the  third  week  in  July  annually  Is  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

This  will  be  a  formal  reminder  that  some 
100  million  East-Central  Europeans  remain 
locked  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  de- 
scended 20  years  ago  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  amelioration  of  living  conditions  In 
the  satellite  countries  is  not  a  reason  to  shrug 
off  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  same  can  be  said  In  regard  to  the  less- 
ening of  police-state  terror  and  the  carefully 
circumscribed  flickerings  of  independent  for- 
eign and  economic  policy  to  be  seen  in  some 
satellite  capitals. 

No  matter  how  much  conditions  vary  in 
east-central  Europe — and  life  can  be  vicious 
as  at  the  Berlin  wall  or  even  gay  as  at  the 
Black  Sea  beach  resorts — ultimate  power 
through  the  area  rests  with  the  Soviet  Army. 

But  hioman  situations  are  never  static. 
Eventually,  shifting  political  and  economic 
tides  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the  world 
at  large  could  diminish  that  power  or  the 
threat  of  its  use. 

Until  that  happens,  the  solemn  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  will  help 
to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  100  million  vic- 
tims of  modern-day  imperialism. 


Ealogy  of  Hon.  T.  A.  Thompson 

I  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19.  1965 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  trag- 
edy is  always  shocking  and,  when  its 
hand  moves  in  to  take  away  the  life  of 
a  friend  and  colleague  so  recently  a 
cheerful  and  lively  member  of  our 
group,  it  is  indeed  painful  and  oppres- 
sive. I  can  recall  with  vivid  recollection 
the  quiet,  instantly  friendly  young  man 
from  Louisiana  who  came  to  the  Con- 
gress with  me  as  a  freshman  in  1953 
and  remember  well  our  early  efforts  to 
learn  firsthand  the  duties  of  one 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent a  constituency,  a  State  and  a  Na- 
tion in  this  great  deliberative  body.  He 
was  Immediately  popular  with  all  of  us 
because  of  his  genial  attitude  and,  as 
our  responsibilities  here  mounted,  this 
admiration  and  respect  muUiplied  mani- 
fold for  the  fine  qualities  he  possessed. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  enjoyed 
his  friendship  and  it  has  been  an  honor 
indeed  to  serve  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  join  his  many 
friends  in  this  House  in  an  expression  of 


anguish  over  his  sudden  and  untimely 
passing  and  extend  to  Mrs.  Thompson 
his  family  and  his  loved  ones  my  genuine 
sympathy. 

Wyoming  Civil  Air  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  by  Hod  Campbell,  edi- 
tor of  the  Laramie  E>aily  Boomerang,  on 
July  9,  1965,  spotlights  the  efforts  of 
Wyoming's  Civil  Air  Patrol  while  search- 
ing for  a  light  plane  missing  on  a  flight 
from  Casper  to  Denver.  Wyoming  CAP 
wings  put  30  craft  into  the  air,'  19  from 
Casper  and  11  from  Laramie.  While  on 
a  mission,  the  members  of  the  Wyoming 
CAP  pay  all  their  own  expenses,  except 
for  gas  and  oil  provided  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Searchers  flew  more  than  100 
hours  In  1  day  with  each  plafie  cover- 
ing 100  square  miles. 

I  place  this  editorial  in  the  Record  as 
a  tribute  to  the  endurance  and  atlf- 
sacrifice  of  the  members  of  the  Wyoming 
Civil  Air  Patrol  and  as  an  Indication  pf 
what  cooperative  action  on  the  local  fevel 
can  do  to  assist  others: 

THEra   Onlt  Pat  Is  a  Thank  Tov 

They're  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  stQp 
what  they're  doing  and  take  to  the  air  to 
search  for  a  missing  plane.  They're  ready  to 
help  in  any  other  type  emergency  If  their 
services  are  required. 

They're  the  men  of  the  Wyoming  Wing  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Men  who  over  the  last 
2  days  have  given  of  their  time  and  their 
efforts,  hoping  to  find  some  trace  of  a  light 
plane  missing  on  a  trip  from  Casper  to 
Denver. 

This  time  they  don't  have  much  to  gd-on. 
They  know  the  plane  left  Casper.  They 
know  it  didn't  arrive  In  Denver.  No  flight 
plan  was  filed,  so  they  have  to  assimie  that 
It  was  to  be  a  direct  flight  to  Denver.  At 
the  same  time,  they  must  assume  that  the 
pilot  may  have  deviated  from  such  a  route. 

Search  planes  have  been  busy  from  Casper 
to  Denver.  The  Wyoming  Wing  has  been 
searching  section  by  section  over  the  entire 
area  from  Casper  to  the  Wyoming  border, 
flying  west  of  Rawlins  and  to  the  eastern 
border  of  the  State.  A  segment  of  the  search 
is  being  made  by  planes  from  Casper.  An- 
other part  of  the  search  is  being  made  from 
Laramie. 

It's  a  hard  search  to  make  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  flight  plan.  If  such  a  flight  plan 
had  been  filed  the  CAP  pilots  could  follow  the 
designated  route,  then  if  that  proved  fruit- 
less, they  could  swing  out  in  an  ever  widen- 
ing flight  pattern  along  that  same  route. 

There's  a  possibility  with  no  flight  plan 
that  the  pilot  may  have  changed  his  mind. 
He  may  have  chosen  another  landing  area, 
far  from  Denver  or  Casper,  or  the  route  con- 
necting them.  If  he  had  no  flight  plan,  he 
might  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  report 
a  change  in  plans. 

The  men  flying  the  search  are  looking  for 
the  needle  in  the  haystack.  They  must  fly 
areas  covered  by  dense  timber  where  a  plane 
could  go  In  and  leave  such  a  small  swath 
of  destruction  that  It  might  not  be  seen  from 
the  air.  * 

In  the  meantime,  members  of  the  CAP  are 
losing  money.     They're   losing  It  on  wages 


miBsed  they're  losing  it  on  business  con- 
nections that  might  be  missed.  They're  los- 
inir  on  use  of  their  planes.  And  all  of  the 
time  they  don't  know  where  to  look  for  the 
Diane,  except  along  a  general  route. 

The  men  of  the  CAP  are  making  an  all-out 
■earch  Chances  are  they  won't  find  the 
nlane  even  If  it  did  crash.  In  the  meantime, 
Miey're  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and 
their  service  in  an  effort  to  track  down  a 
oiane  that  might  not  even  be  down. 

The  men  of  the  CAP  are  quick  to  volunteer 
In  other  searches.  It  was  through  their 
efrorte  that  a  helicopter  came  to  the  area 
a  week  ago  from  Camp  Carson,  Colo.,  to  Join 
in  the  search  for  a  missing  Cheyenne  4-year- 
old  The  helicopter  didn't  happen  to  be  the 
finder  of  the  girl's  body,  but  event\ially  dis- 
covery would  have  probably  been  made  from 
one  of  these  unite  IX  a  woman  on  horseback 
hadn't  spotted  the  body. 

We  aU  owe  a  big  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
men  of  the  CAP.  They  do  a  Job  when  it  has 
to  be  done,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 


that  oppresses  them.  As  children  of 
God,  they  seek  the  free  expression  of 
their  own  souls,  and  it  Is  for  us  to  under- 
stand this  deep-rooted  natural  inclina- 
tion and  to  do  whatever  Is  In  our  power 
to  encourage  their  hc^ies. 

This  Is,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week:  it  is  simply  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  all  Americans 
to  register  their  protest  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  commimism  and  to  give  voice 
to  their  profound  hopes  and  sympathies 
for  those  peoples  that  one  day  they  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
freedom  which  they  deserve. 


Captive  Nations 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLOSIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
set  aside  this  week  to  pay  tribute  tothose 
peoples  who  share  the  common  misfor- 
tune of  being  held  captive  in  their  own 
lands  by  the  most  diabolical  tyranny  of 
modem  times,  communism. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
theirs  is  a  terrible  fate.  It  is  so  because 
they  live  a  life  deprived  of  liberty.  We 
all  know  that  man  enjoys  the  natiu-al 
and  inalienable  right  to  be  free.  This 
is  a  right  granted  by  his  Creator.  It  is 
this  principle  upon  which  American  de- 
mocracy has  been  based.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple that  motivated  our  American  Revo- 
lution. It  is  also  this  principle  that 
motivated  the  great  French  Revolution. 
Now,  the  Commimists  claim  that  they 
alone  bring  freedom  to  mankind.  Every 
book,  pamphlet,  periodical,  or  official 
statement  of  any  kind  on  the  matter  of 
human  liberty  makes  the  claim  that 
communism  is  the  promise  of  the  future 
and  that  its  message  is  that  of  freedom 
for  all  mankind. 

We  of  the  free  world  know,  of  course, 
that  communism  brings  not  redemption 
to  man  but  rather  enslavement.  We 
know  that  whatever  communism  obtains 
as  a  political  system  it  has  brought  with 
it  all  the  terrible  instruments  of  tyrarmy 
and  imposed  them  upon  the  people.  We 
have  seen  this  in  our  lifetime — in  Russia, 
the  Baltic  States,  Eastern  Europe,  China. 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba. 

Yet  where  there  is  tyranny  thei-e  also 
lies  the  seeds  of  freedom;  for  the  very 
reason  for  being  of  tyranny  is  to  pre- 
vent the  eruption  of  liberty.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  fact  of  life,  a  reality  we  must  all 
understand,  that  in  these  captive  na- 
tions of  communism  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  hope  and  seek  genuine 
freedom.  We  would  do  a  great  disservice 
to  ourselves  and  a  dishonor  to  these  peo- 
ple if  we  had  failed  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  government 


Majority  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

OF   VIKGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  SATTEIRFTKT.n.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
casual  reading  of  certain  publications  in 
this  country  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  great  weight  of  student  opinion 
in  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  our 
southeast  Asian  policy  and  in  favor  of 
our  withdrawal  frwn  Vietnam.  We  read 
a  great  deal  of  student  groups  marching, 
singing  and  sitting-in  to  show  displeas- 
ure with  our  current  policy.  Their  goal, 
of  course,  is  to  convince  the  formulators 
of  that  policy  that  students  in  genei-al 
would  like  to  see  President  Johnson  call 
OS  the  effort  in  suiH>ort  of  South  Viet- 
nam, even  though  such  action  would  re- 
sult in  the  delivery  of  southeast  Asia  to 
the  Communists. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  these  demon- 
strations accurately  reflect  the  true  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  students  In  this 
coimtry  and  I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to 
read  recently  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
student  group — a  group  established  to 
support  this  Nation's  foreign  policy  and 
its  dedication  to  our  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  Vietnam.  In  so  doing  it  will  dem- 
onstrate the  great  weight  of  student  sup- 
port for  our  position. 

A  report  on  this  new  group  was  car- 
ried in  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  News  Leader,  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  am  convinced  that  leadership  of  this 
kind  will  clearly  illustrate  the  broad 
backing  for  President  Johnson's  firm  po- 
sition in  opposition  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

The  editorial  follows : 

MAJORrrT  Rfport 

Perhaps  you  missed  it  *  *  '  the  amiounce- 
ment  of  another  student  group  concerned 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Actually,  the  item 
dldnt  get  much  space,  not  nearly  as  much  as 
the  student  peace  marchers,  the  antiwar 
group,  that  marched  in  Washington  back  In 
April.  It  figures.  This  latest  gr^P  Is  sup- 
porting President  Johnson's  polic^ln  south- 
east Asia.  Not  only  that.  It  wants  the  United 
States  to  stay  In  the  fight  and  win.  Its 
name?  It  has  the  unwieldy  title  of  the  stu- 
dent ad  hoc  committee  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  In  Vietnam. 

If  the  name  Is  a  big  mouthful,  the  group's 
organizers   are    certain    their    organizittion's 


voice  win  be  equally  large  when  they  get 
moving  next  fall.  According  to  Its  chairman. 
Alfred  8.  Regnery,  a  graduate  of  Belolt  Col- 
lege, Wisconsin,  the  committee  plans  a  wide- 
spread campaign  of  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  on  coUege  and  tinlversity 
campuses  at  that  time.  He  and  cofounder 
David  Keene  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
believe  they  will  achieve  wide  support.  It  is 
their  view  that  the  majority  of  American 
students  actually  do  support  national  policy, 
contrary  to  widespread  publicity  to  the  con- 
trary. Those  opposing  the  Vietnam  action 
fu-e  merely  an  outspoken,  highly  organized 
minority. 

The  14-man  steering  committee  says  it 
hopes  to  attract  students  of  every  political 
persuasion,  both  liberal  and  conservative.  It 
wants  such  broadly  based  support  and  mem- 
bership, becaiise  It  feels  the  administration 
policy  Is  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
political  thinking. 

Their  Immediate  plans  call  for  meetings, 
speakers,  and  other  programs  on  campus  In 
the  fall.  There  Is  a  possibility  of  a  big  na- 
tional meeting  as  well.  In  any  event,  the  ad 
hoc  committee  will  perform  a  valuable  serv- 
ice: By  Its  very  existence.  It  can  provide  a 
fonmi  for  the  delivery  of  what  Is,  alter  all,  a 
majority  report  from  the  Nation's  colleges. 


South  Bend  Tribune  Vrgtt  Sapport  of 
Deepwater  Port  and  Lakethore  Park 
in  Northern  Indiauia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  July  18, 
1965,  South  Bend,  Ind..  Tribune  urging 
congressional  action  to  authorize  Federal 
participation  In  the  development  of  a 
public  deepwater  port  at  Bums  Ditch  in 
northern  Indiana  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  the  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Encouraging 
The  ouOook  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  development  of  a  pubUc  deepwater  port 
at  Bums  Ditch  is  glowing  somewhat  brighter 
as  a  result  of  acUon  by  the  Senate  PubUc 
Works  Committee  last  we^. 

The  committee  approved  the  project,  but 
with  a  stipulation  that  none  of  the  »25  mil- 
lion In  Federal  money  authorized  by  the  bill 
\inder  consideration  be  spent  until  creation 
of  the  EKines  National  Lakeshore  Park  U  se- 
cure. Even  so.  It  appears  to  be  a  significant 
gam  for  Indiana  In  Its  attempt  to  persuade 
the  Federal  Government  to  play  its  tradi- 
tional role  to  the  development  of  such  fa- 
culties. 

Slowly  but  surely,  the  compromise  provld- 
tog  for  todustrial  development  as  well  as 
creation  of  an  11.000-acre  recreational  site  on 
Lake  Michigan  appears  to  be  paying  divi- 
dends. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  providing 
for  the  lakeshore  park,  which  would  include 
the  existing  Indiana  Dvmes  State  Park.  The 
measure  Is  now  before  the  House  Interior 
Committee  with  hearings  scheduled  for  later 
this  year. 

Progress  toward  getUng  the  Federal  park 
and  the  public  deepwater  port.  too.  with  Fed- 
eral help  has  been  frustratlngly  slow,  from 
the  Hoosler  point  of  view.  That  some  prog- 
ress Is  being  made,  however.  Is  the  fart  of 
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Is  many  a  sUp  between  the  lip  and 
,  to  be  sure,  but  the  latest  develop- 
jx  the  Senate  Is  quite  encouraging. 

only  State  bordering  on  the  Great 

without  a  public  port,  Indiana  should 

Federal  aid  for  the  project  despite  the 

ble  display  of  Hooeler  determination 

it  alone  If  necessary.     That  aid  now 

to  be  closer  to  reality  than  at  any 

the  past. 


Adlai  Stephenson 


iDKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H(>N.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  ■:  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Thursday.  July  22,  1965 

HENDERSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   in 
since  the  death  of  Adlai  Steven- 
have  iXDndered  how  best  to  offer 
proper  tribute.   Today  my  problem 
sdlved  when  I  read  an  editorial  which 
Iroadcast  over  radio  station  WBT 
Revision  station  WBTV,  Charlotte, 
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expresses    my    sentiments    more 
and  completely  than  I  have  been 
do,  and  I  offer  it  for  the  Record  : 
Adlai  Stevekson 


.  anerlcan  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 

he  protected   this  country's  interests 

'  rtthout  Indulging  In  rabid   national- 

In  hostility  to  other  members  of  that 

.tlonal    organization,    even    to    those 

(  eclare   there   can   b©   no  world   peace 

1  he  United  States  Is  destroyed. 

1  lad  the  difficult  task  of  making  calm 

ol  (Jective  replies  to  the  most  vicious  at- 

iiat  any  great  power  has  even  had  to 

1  a  world  forum.     His  even  tempered 

pjlnted   langauge   In    those   exchanges 

on   many   occasions   to   smooth    over 

situations  that  could  have  become 

He  never  wavered   In  his   firm 

of    American    policies,    even    when 

tmiber  of  the  people  and  some  repre- 

ves  In  Congress  were  sharply  critical. 

success  as  ambassador  to  the  United 

Is  the  more  Impressive,  because  he 

had  the  reputation  of  being  an  Inter- 

"st  who  might  have  been  too  sym- 

to  foreign  viewpoints. 

1  tad  many  critics  who  could  not  for- 

thtt  when  he  returned  from  a  visit  to 

after  his  second  defeat  for  the  presl- 

tie  uBed  much  of  the  same  stereotyped 

ge  as  that  broadcast  almost  dally  by 

Moscow  In   advocating   peaceful   co- 


the  election  campaign  of  1960  It 
fiBquently  said  that,  if  Kennedy  were 
,  Stevenson  would  be  appointed  Sec- 
of  State,  and  he  would  not  talk  back 
Russians.     He  was  not  appointed  Sec- 
of  State  and  he  did  talk  back  to  the 
In    the    United    Nations    poet    to 
he  was  named.    He  pinned  them  to 
11  so  effectively  that  the  Soviet  dele- 
mew   that   they  had  tangled   with   a 
controversialist, 
llad  been  well  prepared  for  this  role. 
'Sf  adviser  to  the  United  States  dele- 
to  the  organizational  meeting  of  the 
Nations  at  San  Prandsco,  he  was  well 


familiar  with  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
fonun  in  which  he  was  to  be  the  chief  debater 
during  nearly  6  eventful  years. 

He  was  reared  on  and  in  public  service.  His 
grandfather  was  a  member  of  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,  and  Adlai  Stevenson  himseK  served 
in  several  capacities  in  the  State  Department 
and  on  its  foreign  missions  besides  having 
two  terms  as  Gtovernor  of  Illinois. 

His  failiu-e  to  achieve  the  office  of  Presi- 
dency does  not  detract  from  the  fine  record 
he  made  in  upholding  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  In  a 
time  that  has  been  anything  but  peaceful. 
To  these  efforts  he  gave  his  best,  and  his  na- 
tive land  win  remember  Adlai  Stevenson 
with  gratitude. 


Is  the  Big  Issue  Money? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

INTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I       Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  Daily  Courier,  in  an  editorial 
in  its  July  14  issue,  raises  an  interesting 
point  as  to  why  union  leaders  are  push- 
ing so  hard  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  big  issue,  the  Courier  suggests,  is 
money.  With  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
thousands  of  workers  in,  the  20  States 
with  right-to-work  laws  would  be  forced 
to  join  unions.  This,  of  course,  would 
fatten  union  treasuries  and  eliminate  the 
problem  of  retaining  members. 

I  commend  the  Courier  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Repeal  of  Iowa's  right-to-work  law  was 
approved  by  a  substantial  margin  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  spring  but  de- 
feated by  a  narrow  margin  In  the  Senate. 

In  Congress,  the  situation  on  repeal  of 
the  Federal  authorization  for  State  right-to- 
work  laws  is  reversed.  The  Senate  is  ex- 
p>ected  to  vote  repeal  by  a  large  margin.  The 
vote  In  the  House  is  expected  to  be  close. 

In  supporting  repeal  of  the  Federal  au- 
thorization, union  spokesmen  will  use  the 
"free  rider"  argument — that  those  who  al- 
legedly benefit  from  the  activities  of  unions 
should  be  compelled  to  share  the  cost. 

But  that  is  an  argument  pushed  much 
more  vigoroiisly  by  paid  union  officials  than 
by  rank-and-file  union  members.  Polls  In 
Iowa  show  that  a  majority  of  union  members 
favor  retention  of  the  right-to-work  law  on 
the  grounds  that  the  voluntary  right  to  Join 
or  not  Join  gives  them  protection  which  they 
can  obtain  in  no  other  way. 

After  all  the  pro  and  con  arguments  are 
considered,  It  Is  apparent  that  the  big  issue 
is  money.  Local  unions  collect  between  $1 
and  $35  a  month  in  dues,  with  the  average 
being  about  $4.  For  a  half-million  workers, 
that  Is  $24  million  a  year  in  additional  reve- 
nue. In  addition,  imions  charge  from  $1  to 
$1,400  in  Initiation  fees,  with  the  average 
being  about  $10.  For  a  half-million  workers, 
that  Is  another  $5  million.  Unions  also 
sometimes  charge  transfer  fees  and  Impose 
assessments  which  run  into  more  millions 
of  dollars  If  nonunion  workers  can  be  forced 
to  Join. 

We  don't  know  how  many  workers  would 
be  forced  Into  unions  If  rlght-to-work  laws 
In  the  20  States  were  outlawed  by  Congress. 
But  a  half-million  workers  Is  probably  a  con- 
servative estimate,  assiunlng  that  new  con- 
tracts would  be  negotiated  requiring  a  tmlon 
shop.    If  that  estimate  Is  correct,  the  stake 


In  repeal  of  the  Federal  authorization  Is  at 
least  $24  million  a  year.  It  might  be  much 
more. 

No  wonder  union  leaders  want  repeal  of 
the  Federal  authorization.  It  would,  fat- 
ten up  union  treasuries  and  eliminate  the 
problem  of  retaining  members. 

But  we  have  seen  no  pledges  that  imlon 
dues  would  be  reduced  if  the  rlght-to-work 
laws  are  banned.  Without  such  reductions, 
the  rank-and-file  union  member  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  repeal  and  the  "free  rider"  argu- 
ment Is  proved  to  be  a  fraud. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  indeed  to  note  the  increasing 
recognition  being  given  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  its  seventh  year  of  observance. 
During  this  week,  there  is  a  more  concen- 
trated discussion  of  the  situation  of  the 
various  countries  imder  totalitarian  rule. 
In  a  time  of  increasing  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist Chinese  agitation,  it  is  Important 
that  free  people  everywhere  be  made 
more  aware  of  the  conditions  of  oppres- 
sion which  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  threefold.  First,  it  is  an  expression  of 
deep  sympathy  and  compassion,  from 
the  hearts  of  the  American  pe^le,  to 
those  who  have  suffered  and  are  suffer- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  expression  of  sup- 
port to  those  within  and  without  their 
captive  homelands,  assuring  them  that 
the  citadel  of  freedom  has  not  turned 
its  back  on  their  just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  unity  in  a  moment 
of  political  expediency.  It  Is  one  of  the 
cardinal  rules  of  a  totalitarian  regime 
that  the  spirit  of  resistance  must  be 
crushed.  We  must  seek,  by  whatever  way 
possible,  to  thwart  this  goal.  That  our 
moral  support  of  such  resistance  strikes 
home  to  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  the  past. 
What  effect  the  proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  earlier  this  month  by 
President  Johnson  will  have  remain  to 
be  seen.  But  surely  we  can  do  more  than 
simply  memorialize  the  occasion.  We 
can  urge  that  all  instruments  for  dis- 
seminating Information  to  the  peoples 
beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  be  used  to  con- 
vey our  message  of  hope,  and  we  can  un- 
ceasingly bring  the  Soviet  Union  before 
the  court  of  moral  world  opinion  when- 
ever the  question  of  the  rights  of  man  is 
raised.  Puithermore,  we  can  strengthen 
and  revitalize  world  organizations  to  pro- 
mote the  freedom  of  men  and  to  work  for 
the  release  of  those  now  suffering  under 
the  bonds  of  totalitarianism. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
list  of  captive  nations,  numbering  not 
less  than  25,  is  not  a  closed  list  as  far  as 
the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned.  From 
Vietnam  to  the  Congo,  the  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  men  and  the  control  of 
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nations  continues.  We  should  use  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  to  remind  ourselves 
that  we  must  correct  our  pa^t  mistakes, 
and  strive  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of 
new  areas  of  the  world.  A  nation  that 
condones  indifference  to  past  oppression 
cannot  remain  just  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  nation  that  condones  indifference  to 
future  oppression  cannot  remain  free. 


District  65's  Proposal  to  Adjust  the  Statu- 
tory Minimum  Wage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
significant  statement  made  by  Cleveland 
Robinson,  secretary-treasurer,  District 
65,  Retail,  Wholesale  &  Department  Store 
Union,  to  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  on  June  8, 1965: 

In  testifying  on  proposals  to  extend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Cleveland 
Robinson  pointed  out  that  the  F^ir  Labor 
Standards  Act  makes  it  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  for  industries  to 
permit  the  existence  of  conditions  detri- 
mental to  the  health,  eflBciency,  and  well- 
being  of  workers.  As  an  enlightened  la- 
bor leader,  he  pointed  out  the  effect  on 
employers  who  have  entered  into  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements,  only  to  face 
cutthroat  competition  from  unorgan- 
ized employers. 

He  also  recommends  that  the  statutory 
minimum  wage  be  adjusted  annually 
on  January  1  to  equal  75  percent  of  the 
average  hourly  earning  of  the  manu- 
facturing production  worker  as  computed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  pre- 
ceding October  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  his  recom- 
mendations should  be  given  serious  at- 
tention by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 
Statement  SxiBMrrrED  by  Cleveland  Robin- 
son,   Secretary-Treasurer,    District    65, 
RcTAiL,  Wholesale  &  Department  Store 
Union,  to  the  General  SuBCOMMiTrEE  on 
Labor   of   the   Committee   on   Education 
AND  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
ON  June  8,  1965,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
My  name  Is  Cleveland  Robinson.    I  am  sec- 
retary-treasiirer.  District  65.   Retail   Whole- 
sale &  Department  Store  Union.     I  am  ap- 
pearing In  place  of  David  Livingston,  presi- 
dent of  our  union,  who  is  unfortunately  con- 
fined   to    a    hospital    bed.     District   65    has 
35,000  members   who   are   employed   In   de- 
partment stores,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
light  manufacturing,  and  in  the  industries 
servicing  New  York's  vast  garment  complex. 
To  these  35,000  members  whose  contractual 
minimum  is  $1.75  per  hour,  substantial  Im- 
provements  In   the   provisions   of   the   Fair 
Labor   Standards  Act  Is   no  mere   academic 
matter.     Nor  Is  our  concern  limited  to  the 
humanitarian  concepts  Involved. 

Our  need  for  these  substantial  Improve- 
ments Is  iirgent  and  Immediate  because  of 
the  deteriorating  competitive  status  of  the 
employers  with  whom  we  have  contractual 
relations. 


It  is  appropriate  to  quote  from  aection  2 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standard^JUrt:  "The  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  that  existence  tn  lnd\istries 
engaged  in  commerce  or  ttie  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  of  labor  conditions  det- 
rimental to  the  maintenance  of  tbe  mini- 
mum standards  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers  •  •  •  constitutes  an  unfair  method 
of  competition  in  commerce." 

My  union  suggests  that  this  portion  of  the 
congressional  intent  originally  formulated  in 
1938  has  been  virtually  ignored  by  succeed- 
ing Congresses.  This  omission  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  unless  corrected 
In  the  very  near  future,  will  have  disastrous 
results  for  many  of  this  Nation's  employers 
who  are  signatory  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

One  of  many  examples  Is  the  direct  mail 
industry  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
In  this  Industry  district  65  has  managed  to 
organize  3,000  of  the  6,000  member  labor 
force.  The  contractual  minimum  for  the 
organized  one- half  Is  $2.06  per  hour.  Hardly 
a  magnificent  wage. 

We  are  prevented  from  achieving  a  decent 
minimum  because  In  the  unorganized  one- 
half  of  the  Industry  the  mlnimvun  Is  $1.25 
per  hour. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  unless  Govern- 
ment Intervenes,  employers  In  the  direct 
mail  industry  will  go  to  the  wall.  After  all, 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  union  to  nego- 
tiate wage  cuts. 

Nor  is  it  the  function  of  Government  to 
stand  by  Idly  whUe  legitimate  and  decent 
employers  are  destroyed  by  their  sweatshop 
competitors. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  In  pleading  be- 
fore this  honorable  body  today,  we  are  also 
advocates  of  the  Interests  of  those  employers 
who  are  signatories  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  a  statutory 
minimum  of  $1.25  per  hour  violates  section 
2(a)  (3),  that  part  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  which  was  designed  to  protect  em- 
ployers as  well  as  employees. 

Our  first  recommendation,  then.  Is  that 
this  Congress  Implement  the  promise  of  the 
original  act. 

Our  second  recommendation  is  that  this 
Congress  enact  a  formula  which  would  re- 
move minimum  wage  changes  from  the  leg- 
islative-political area  where  it  sometimes 
seems  we  get  too  much  heat  and  not  nearly 
enough  light. 

District  65  recommends  that  the  statutory 
minimum  be  revised  annually  based  on  a 
formula  which  Is  objective,  accurate,  and 
equitable. 

We  recommend  that  on  January  1,  of  each 
year,  the  statutory  minimum  be  adjusted  to 
equal  75  percent  of  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ing of  the  manufacturing  production  worker 
as  computed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  preceding  October  15. 

This  objective  formula  has  several  ad- 
vantages. 

1.  As  previously  stated,  It  would  remove 
minimum  wage  changes  from  the  legislative- 
political  area. 

2.  The  employer  signatory  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  would  enjoy  a  larger 
degree  of  protection  against  sweatshop  com- 
petition than  he  presently  enjoys. 

3.  By  spreading  out  over  the  years  the  In- 
evitable boosts  In  the  statutory  minimum, 
employers  will  be  able  to  more  accurately 
anticipate  labor  costs  and  plan  accordingly. 

4.  It  would  guarantee  automatically  that 
the  Inarticulate,  unorganized  worker  would 
have  at  least  partial  protection  against  the 
attrition  of  his  purchasing  dollar. 

5.  It  would  also  guarantee  that  the  unorga- 
nized worker  would  share  to  at  least  a  mini- 
mal degree  In  the  productivity  gains  of  our 
Nation. 

Specifically,  this  formula,  if  enacted  In 
1960,  would  have  provided  for  a  statutory 


miniTmim  wage  of  $1.70  per  hour  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1961;  $1.76  on  January  1. 1962;  $130  on 
January  1,  1963;  $1.85  on  January  1,  1964; 
and   $1.90  on  January   1,   1965. 

These  small  annual  hikes  can  easily  be 
managed  by  any  reasonably  competent 
employer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  manufacturing 
production  worker  rate  is  not  necessarily 
precisely  the  average  of  all  workers.  It  ex- 
cludes the  relatively  higher  paid  construction 
worker,  the  truckdrlver,  and  longshoreman, 
to  mention  only  a  few. 

That  particular  Index  has  been  selected 
because  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  It  Is  the 
most  accurate  one  available  and.  In  any 
event,  we  have  to  start  some  place. 

In  the  area  of  exclusions,  my  union  deems 
It  criminal  to  deny  to  a  single  worker  the 
protection  of  minimum-wage  legislation.  In- 
adequate as  It  may  be  at  the  present  time. 

The  exclusions  serve  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  vicious  cycle  of  grinding  pov- 
erty, and  all  Its  Inevitable  consequences. 
The  exclusions  mock  President  Johnson's 
war  on  poverty. 

Those  who  argue  for  the  continuation  at 
a  single  exclusion,  and  those  who,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  succumb  to  those  arguments, 
are  perpetuating  virtual  slavery,  20th  century 
style. 

It  Is  not  accidental  that  the  principal 
proportional  victims  of  the  exclusions  are  the 
black  workers. 

My  union  does  not  intend  to  fight  for  the 
right  of  the  black  worker  to  be  served  at  the 
hamburger  counter  only  to  find  when  he 
gets  there  that  he  doesn't  have  the  60  cents 
to  pay  for  the  hamburger.  A  social  light 
secured  Is  meaningless  unless  Implemented 
with  economic  wherewithal. 

My  union  does  n6t  believe  It  unreasonable 
to  demand  that  those  who  are  sincere  and 
energetic  advocates  of  civil  rights  be  no  less 
zealous  In  the  campaign  for  economic  rights. 

In  deference  to  rule  XI  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  more  important.  In  ap- 
preciation of  the  enormous  demands  made 
on  the  time  available  to  the  Members  of  this 
honorable  body,  we  omitted  from  our  state- 
ment extensive  remarks.  These  additional 
comments  wUl  be  made  available  to  you  In 
the  near  future  and  we  respectfully  request 
that  these  be  Included  In  the  record. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  like  the  record 
to  Indicate  that  district  65  supports  without 
reservation  the  position  taken  by  the  AFL- 
CIO. 


Adlai  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
men  of  good  wUl  mourned  the  sudden 
death  of  Adlai  Stevenson.  And  all  men 
hope  and  pray  that  his  ideals,  the  Ideals 
of  peace  and  enlightened  xmderstanding, 
will  endure. 

But  peace  can  be  achieved  only  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  countless  di- 
verse citizens  of  this  world.  Through 
his  dedicated  service  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, Ambassador  Stevenson  greatly 
encouraged  international  understanding 
and  cooperation.  Thus  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  memorial  to  this  great  man 
than  the  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  Fellowships 
announced  yesterday  by  President  John- 
son. These  fellowships  will  bring  youn« 
people  from  throughout  the  world  to  the 
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Nations,  there  to  study,  learn. 

an  increased  understanding  of 

and  the  problems  common  to 

ol  this  globe.    These  fellow- 

an  Investment  in  the  future 

of  the  world,  and  they  serve 

to  all   lands   that  Ambassador 

's    nation    intends    that    his 

shall  endure. 


After  Apollo— Then  What? 


ries  "The  Case  for  Going  to  the  Moon."  "prac- 
tical scientific,  indttstrlal.  and  humanitarian 
reasons  for  developing  the  moon  Include 
employing  Its  unique  environment  for  re- 
search and  vacuum  manufacturing;  mining 
it  for  useful  materials  and  significant  geo- 
logical knowledge:  locating  on  it  meteoro- 
logical ana  afitronomical  observatories,  hos- 
pitals, and  biological  laboratories;  develop- 
ing It  as  a  space  port  from  which  to  explore 
th«  solar  system  and  the  rest  of  the  universe; 
and  utilizing  the  byproduct  of  apace  tech- 
nology to  massively  stimulate  our  economy 
and  to  help  prevent  war." 
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Former  President  of  ABAC  Now  Works 
I  for  Mr.  Peanut 


TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  July  Industrial  Re- 
magazine    outlines    with    great 
the  alternatives  available  to  us  in 
the  broad  base  now  being  de- 
in  our  national  space  program 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
We  are  at  a  crossroads 
with  respect  to  the  decisions  that 
make  to  fully  utilize  our  now 
space   capabilities.    I    commend 
"to  your  reading  as  a  suc- 
s  immary  of  the  decisions  that  face 
our  continuing  a  successful  na- 
pace  effort: 
AiTEB  Apollo — Then  What? 
successes  of  the  Soviet  Voskhod-II 
March  and  our  own  dramatic  Gem- 
walk-in-space    77    days    later    have 
planning   efforts  both   within   and 
NASA  circles   toward   future   space 


and  the  rest  of  the  industrial  re- 
<  ommunlty  have  a  variety  of  goals  to 
i;>late.    AU  of  them  are  tied  inexor- 
ably liil|3  tot«Tiational  poUtical  motives  and 
^  of  mi^power,  as  well  as  scien- 
pure    adventure    considerations, 
to  break  down  into  these  alterna- 


E  Evote  primary  space  energies  to  ex- 
the  moon  and  developing  a  lunar 
1 :  colony  and  space  port; 
L  ind  men  on  Mars  or  Venus  or  both; 
E;  piore  the  asteroids  and  perhaps  uti- 
ei  r  materials; 

Sa-ess    orbiting    physical    and    astro- 
il  laboratories; 

V|ork  on  all  of  these  other  space  ob- 
somewhat   equally    and    simultane- 


colo  ilzation 


D  "emphasize  space  entirely  and  shift 

"    scientific  and  industrial  efforts  to 

technology,  cancer  and  other  health 

or   other   large   nonspace   projects. 

xt    reasons    seem    to    abound    for 

tl^ese  alternate  directions,  but  It  is  the 

of    this    staff    of    editors    that    the 

States   shovad    stress    the    first   five 

the  order  listed.     The  race  for  the 

sl^ould  not  cease  with  a  few  manned 

lunar    development,    exploration, 

lation  is  potentially  profitable,  sci- 

beneficiaJ,  and   far-reaching  into 

disciplines  of  science. 

noon  not  only  provides  a  large  and 

i  irless   base   from  which   to   observe 

ferse — as    orbiting    laboratories    do 

can  become  a  natural  low-gravity 

'  for  accomplishing  other  solar  sys- 

ives.     As  for  suggestion  No.  6,  we 

:  t   would   be   foolhardy   to   abandon 

■'  '8  greatest  scientific  adventure  after 

XKmlcally  tiny  step  has  been  taken. 

~  Neil  P.  Ruzic  explained  in  his  se- 
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HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  section  of  the  country,  the 
name  of  Dr.  George  P.  Donaldson  is 
closely  associated  with  the  peanut  in- 
dustry. 

"Mr.  Pete,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
known,  is  dedicated  to  making  the  world 
more  peanut  conscious.  As  executive 
secretary  for  the  Georgia  Agricultural 
Commodity  Commission  for  Peanuts, 
Mr.  Pete  travels  thousands  of  miles  a 
year  promoting  our  Important  agricul- 
tural product. 

A  feature  article  appearing  in  the  July 
20  edition  of  the  Albany.  Ga.,  Herald, 
points  out  that  Mr.  Pete  is  going  strong 
in  his  second  career,  having  retired  4 
years  ago  as  president  of  Abraham  Bald- 
win Agricultural  College  at  Tifton. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  following  ar- 
ticle with  my  colleagues : 

Rematns  Active  at  71;  FoRMtR  President  of 
ABAC  Now  Works  for  ■Mr  Peanut' 
TuTON,  Ga.— The  old  adage  about  "would 
rather  wear  out  than  rust  out"  would  surely 
apply  to  Dr.  George  P.  Donaldson,  of  Tifton, 
nationally  known  speaker,  educator,  and 
agriculturist. 

"Mr.  Pete,"  as  he  is  a.lectionately  called, 
is  so  busy  working  for  the  Georgia  peanut 
farmers  and  promotion  of  peanuts  that  he 
has  no  time  to  "rust  out."  He  gives  no  in- 
dication at  wearing  out  either,  because  at  71, 
he  is  forever  on  the  go.  traveling  thousands 
of  miles  a  year  trying  to  make  the  world 
more  peanut  conscious. 

V*en  Dr.  Donaldson  retired  as  president 
of  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College  4 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  67.  he  quickly  and 
effectively  made  the  transition  from  college 
to  peanuts.  He  began  working  the  next  day 
after  retirement  as  executive  secretary  for 
the  Georgia  Agricultural  Commodity  Com- 
mission for  Peanuts. 

Mr.  Donaldson  will  tell  you  that  consump- 
tion of  peanut  butter  has  gone  up  44  per- 
cent during  the  past  .5  or  6  years,  even  though 
the  population  has  increased  only  8  per- 
cent. 

He  said  the  Alabama  Producers,  tlie  Na- 
tional Peanut  Council  of  Peanuts,  manufac- 
turers, Bhellers.  and  other  eroups  have  also 
been  promoting  peanuts. 

quality  product 
"The  commission  feels  that  it  has  certainly 
had  a  part  in  seeing  a  better  quality  prod- 
uct produced  and  the  yield  has  steadily 
grown  in  otir  State  from  1.210  pounds  per 
acre  in   1961    to  1,680  pounds   in   1964."  Dr 


Donaldson  said.  "Georgia  is  the  largest 
peanut-producing  State  in  America  and  the 
commission  has  worked  steadily  to  continue 
to  hold  its  position." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  facets  of  the 
peanut  commission's  work  is  that  it  has 
given  new  encoxiragement  and  Incentive  to 
the  peanut  farmers. 

"They  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  know. 
ing  that  they  themselves  are  now  able  to  do 
something  about  marketing  their  own  prod- 
uct,"  Dr.  Donaldson  said.  "This  they  are 
doing  through  the  peanut  commission  which 
they  support  and  direct." 

Every  week  Dr.  Donaldson  receives  letters 
from  farmers  and  farm  groups  statmg  their 
delight  over  the  progress  of  peanuts  and  the 
peanut  program.  Responses  also  from  the 
manufacturers  and  Bhellers  indicate  that 
the  Industry  as  a  whole  things  the  peanut 
commission  is  performing  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. 

The  scope  of  the  commission  Includes  re- 
search, education  and  promotion. 

Week  by  week  Dr.  Donaldson  goes  to  meet- 
ings of  agrlcultvu-al  groups,  peanut  shellers 
and  processors  and  attends  other  conven- 
tions and  civic  club  meetings  telling  about 
peanuts.  He  has  spoken  in  about  14  States, 
traveling  about  25,000  miles  a  year,  mostly 
by  plane. 

attends  confab 
Only  recently  Mr.  Pete  attended  the  Soiiih- 
eastern  Peanut  Association  Convention  in 
New  York  City  and  was  master  of  ceremonies 
of  a  program  in  observance  of  National  Pea- 
nut Day.  Other  members  of  the  peanut 
commission  were  there,  along  with  the  Geor- 
gia peanut  princess. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  commission.  Dr. 
Donaldson  works  with  an  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  to  promote  consumption  of 
peanuts.  The  agency  provides  peanut  and 
peanut  butter  recipes  and  feasures  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  over  the  Nation,  pro- 
vides four  home  economists  who  work  with 
school  lunch  supervisors  and  other  groups, 
and  otherwise  publicizes  peanuts. ''  The  com- 
mission sends  thousands  of  small  packages 
of  peanuts  to  local.  State  and  national  levels, 
and  some  to  foreign  countries.        ,'  * 

All  this  promotion  Is  getting  result.s.  In 
1964,  48,000  tons  of  peanuts  were  exported 
and  the  commission  feels  that  its  promo- 
tional activities  had  a  part  in  the  increased 
export  trade.  Dr.  Donaldson  said,  -'this  i§ 
the  largest  number  of  peanuts  exported  w;  th- 
in a.  decade." 

On  the  homefront  the  commission  i.as 
been  cooperating  with  research  stations  in 
controlling  various  types  of  diseases  and  in- 
sects that  attack  the  plant,  and  they  alwavs 
are  exalted  when  they  get  results  In  the  par- 
ticipation they  have  done  In  fighting  nut- 
grass. 

The  rsearch  of  the  commission  is  also  in 
finding  new  uses  for  peanuti.  A  full-time 
home  economist  is  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  this  program  has  resulted  An  de- 
velopment of  new  peanut  butter  ice  cream. 
Dr.  Donaldson  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Southeastern  Peanut  Farmer,  gets  'but  a 
monthly  trade  letter  called  "Straight  Frc>m 
the  Vine,"  and  has  a  monthly  column  called 
"Peanuts  and  Progress"  in  44  newspapers 


Captive  Nations 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

or  MZCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  PAKNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovaka,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Rumania 


continue  to  live  under  totalitarian  rule. 

None  of  the  basic  rights  which  we  hold 
to  be  self-evident  have  been  restored. 
If  there  has  been  any /improvement  in 
their  condition,  it  is  like  the  improve- 
ment that  may  be  found  in  a  skillfully 
run  penal  Institution. 

It  is  our  duty  to  remember  this — to 
keep  in  mind  that  so  long  as  any  once- 
free  nation  remains  captive,  all  the  free 
people  of  the  world  share  in  that  captiv- 
ity. The  bell  that  tolls  for  liberty  tolls 
for  liberty  everywhere. 


USDA — Consumer  Friend — Cotton,  Wool 
Become  New  Fabrics  of  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


All-wool  stretch  fabrics  produced  by  a 
USDA  process  are  also  the  market,  as  are 
woolen  garments  with  permanent  creases 
and  pleats. 

Consimiers  can  look  ahead  to  further 
advances  in  these  time-honored  fabrics. 
They  can  expect  improved  all-wool 
stretch  fabrics,  wools  that  resist  soiling 
and  wear,  and  wool  more  effectively 
mothproofed.  As  for  cotton,  USDA 
scientists  are  making  excellent  progress 
in  new  processes  which  will  give  wash- 
and-wear  cotton  increasing  dtu-ability 
and  life. 

The  development  of  cotton  and  wool 
materials  with  new  convenience  proper- 
ties is  a  significant  contribution  by  which 
USDA  scientists  are  helping  consumers 
to  take  better  advantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can age  of  abundance. 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
your  attention  that  research  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
helping  the  American  housewife  get  more 
for  her  clothing  and  fabric  dollar.  Cot- 
ton and  wool  have  been  used  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  but  now  USDA  scientists 
are  giving  them  new  20th  century  prop- 
erties for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  consumers. 

Almost  every  American  consiuner  is 
familiar  with  wash-and-wear  shirts  and 
blouses — which,  among  other  advan- 
tages, are  easy  to  launder  and  reduce  the 
ironing  chore  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  Department  helped  pioneer  the  de- 
velopment of  these  wash-and-wear 
finishes. 

Stretch  socks,  slacks,  and  underwear 
made  of  a  new  stretch  cotton  are  the 
result  of  another  clothing  advance  from 
USDA  laboratories.  Stretch  cottons  are 
now  fashion  leaders  in  women's  and 
girls'  casual  clothing. 

These  new  fabrics  have  many  uses. 
They  are  ideal  for  upholstery  and  slip- 
covers. Consumers  can  now  buy  all-cot- 
ton stretch  materials  as  piece  goods.  A 
recent  extension  of  the  process  gives  an 
added  look  of  richness  and  depth  to  in- 
expensive cotton  lace. 

The  Department  has  also  developed 
processes  for  making  cotton  fabrics  oil 
and  water  repellent.  USDA  flameproof- 
ing  treatments  are  widely  used  on  cotton 
and  wool  going  into  draperies,  uphostery, 
and  rugs.  And  new  processes  perfected 
by  USDA  scientists  are  adding  weather 
and  rot  resistance  to  cottons  used  in 
awnings,  tents,  an^  tarpaulins. 

The  newest  clothing  development  on 
the  market — shrink-resistant  wool — is 
also  a  USDA  achievement. 

The  new  Wurlanized  wool — the  name 
is  derived  from  USDA's  Western  Utiliza- 
tion Research  Division — can  be  machine 
washed  without  shrinking  and  matting. 
This  means  that  skirts,  slacks,  sweaters, 
socks,  and  blankets  with  complete  laim- 
derability,  and  needing  only  slight  press- 
ing afterward,  will  soon  be  widely  avail- 
able to  constmiers. 


The  American  Gty:  Problem  and  Promise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
6,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Naftalin  was 
inaugiu-ated  for  his  third  term  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Minneapolis — the  city 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  be  present  to 
hear  the  inaugtu-al  address  by  Mayor 
Naftalin,  for  he  spoke  not  only  of  the 
problems  of  our  city  but  also  of  its 
promise. 

Minneapolis  has  made  great  strides 
under  his  administration — in  transpor- 
tation, urban  redevelopment,  human  wel- 
fare, and  a  host  of  others.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  however,  and  the  mayor's 
speech  reveals  that  he  has  given  this  task 
his  careful  thought.  Because  American 
cities  share  many  problems  in  common, 
this  message  by  our  capable  and  articu- 
late mayor  will  be  of  interest  to  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  Mayor  Naf talin's  inaug- 
ural address  which  follows : 
Inaugural  Message  of  Arthur  Naftalin, 
Mayor  of  Minneapolis 

Governor  Rolvaag,  Congressman  P^iaser, 
Mr.  President  of  the  council,  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  fellow  public  officials, 
fellow  citizens  and  our  most  honored  guest, 
former  mayor  of  Minneapolis.  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey:  Twenty  years  ago,  almost  to 
the  day,  Hubert  Humphrey  stood  where  I 
am  standing  now  and  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  mayor  of  Minneapolis.  On  that  day  began 
a  procession  of  events  that  has  witnessed 
the  rise  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
time.  The  people  of  our  city  are  Justifiably 
proud  that  they  were  the  first  to  recognize 
the  magnificent  talents  and  the  great  leader- 
ship abUlties  of  the  man  who  honors  us  to- 
day by  his  presence. 

This  is  for  me  a  sentimental  moment  that 
I  shall  always  cherish.  I  was  with  Hubert 
Httmprrey  when  he  took  office  20  years  ago, 
serving  him  then  as  his  secretary  and 
working  with  bis  as  a  disciple  and  as  a 
friend. 


Over  these  years  he  has  been  teacher,  coun- 
selor, naentor,  and  at  the  same  time  task- 
master, disciplinarian  and  prodder  erf  my 
conscience.  My  association  with  him  has 
been  a  privilege  for  which  1  shall  always 
be  grateful. 

Through  these  years  Hub««t  Humphmtt 
has  been  an  unfiagglng  champion  of  moral- 
ity and  equal  Justice.  Wherever  men  have 
struggled  to  improve  their  human  plight 
they  have  had  in  him  an  effective  ally.  Ha 
Is  a  leader  in  the  finest  tradition  of  demo- 
cratic statesmanship.  We  are  Indeed  honored 
that  Vice,  President  Hubert  Humphrit  Is 
with  \is  this  morning. 

It  Is  especially  appropriate  that  he  be  with 
us  today.  He  Is  here  not  only  to  mark  tha 
20th  anniversary  of  his  own  inauguration  • 
as  mayor  but  also  in  his  role  as  President 
Johnson's  liaison  representative  with  the 
municipal  governments  of  the  Nation. 

Some  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  asked 
Mr.  Humphrey  to  assume  the  liaisoD  role  to 
assist  the  mayors  of  our  cities  In  making 
most  effective  xise  of  federally  supported 
prog7°ams,  especially  those  dealing  with  ths 
war  against  poverty,  civil  rights,  bousing. 
urban  redevelopment,  and  the  beautiflcation 
of  America. 

Already  in  a  few  short  weeks  Mr.  Humphrey 
has  established  a  close  relationship  with  the 
mayors  and  Is  giving  us  effective  aaaistance 
as  we  seek  to  help  our  cities  deal  with  their 
problems. 

In  his  work  with  the  mayors  and  by  his 
presence  here  today  Mr.  Humphkey  empha- 
sizes that,  however  wide  In  scope  may  be  the 
Pederal  programs,  the  basic  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  problems  of  our  cities  lies  with 
us. 

My  appearance  here  today  is  in  effect  a 
plea  to  you  that  we  Join  in  a  more  complete 
discharge  of  that  responsibility.  In  making 
this  plea  at  the  outset  of  a  new  term  I  do 
so  in  the  spirit  of  a  new  beginning. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  will  develop 
a  more  effective  relationship  and,  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  of  government,  will 
make  a  significant  Impact  on  our  growing 
problems. 

By  now  these  problems  are  well  known. 
An  acute  financial  crisis,  mounting  traffic, 
the  pressure  of  exploding  suburban  popula- 
tion, overburdened  services,  a  shrinking  tax 
base,  rising  crime  and  delinquency,  frag- 
mented government,  the  continued  plight  of 
older  citizens  living  on  small  fixed  incomes, 
pockets  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  general 
prosperity,  inequalities  and  discrimination, 
and  neighborhoods  threatened  by  blight  and 
deterioration — these  conditions,  among  many 
others,  demand  that  we  fashion  programs 
that  will  provide  a  meanlngfxil  attac|(. 

This  attack,  I  believe,  should  be  aimed  at 
five  interrelated  objectives: 

Plrst,  meeting  oiir  financial  crisis;  second, 
sharpening  and  strengthening  our  efforts  in 
planning  and  community  development;  third, 
expanding  and  improving  oiu-  programs  for 
social  planning;  fourth,  initiating  a  prograzn 
to  beautify  our  cities  and  to  preserve  hlstoriff 
sites;  and  fifth,  a  concerted  effort  to  strength- 
en the  procedures  and  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I.  MEETING  the  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

With  respect,  first,  to  the  financial  crisis, 
our  first  need  Is  for  a  complete  analysis  of 
where  we  stand  with  respect  to  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year.  A  further  critical  require- 
ment is  the  effective  coordination  of  finan- 
cial policymaking  on  the  part  of  the  several 
independent  boards  and  the  city  council. 
We  need  at  this  point  to  begin,  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis,  a  clear-cut  budget  proposal 
for  1966  that  comprehensively  deals  with  all 
of  our  city's  needs. 

Recognizing  that  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  financial  planning  is  vested  In  the 
city  council,  I  wish  to  assiire  you  of  my  com- 
plete cooperation.     My  office  Is  prepared  to 
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fashioning  of  an  overall  budget. 
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terprise,  we  can  evolve  an  integrated  plan 
for  a  city  within  a  city,  one  that  will  serve 
as  a  great  educational,  medical,  and  cultiu^ 
crossroads  for  the  entire  Twin  Cities  area. 

As  this  program  proceeds  it  must,  on  the 
basis  of  concern  and  goodwill,  protect  the 
interests  and  equities  of  those  who  will  be 
effected — homeowners,  businesses,  the  edu- 
cational and  medical  institutions — at  the 
same  time  insturing  that  the  entire  conunu- 
nity  will  be  benefited. 

I  am  aware  that  this  program  Is  already 
beset  with  controversy.  Yet.  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously avoid  speaking  out  on  a  matter 
of  such  fundamental  importance  to  our 
future. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  life  of  Minneapolis.  We  have  not 
always  appreciated  the  degree  to  which  the 
high  quaOlty  of  that  institution  has  been 
refiected  in  our  lives.  We  have  not  always 
understood  the  Importance  of  its  presence 
to  our  economic  growth  and  to  o\u-  educa- 
tional and  cultiu^  development.  Today  it  is 
most  urgent  that  we  acquire  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  wiiat  the  university  means  as  a 
community  resource,  because  never  before 
has  the  university  been  under  such  enor- 
mous pressure  to  exi>and  and  to  open  new 
and  greater  educational  opportunities.  This 
expansion  represents  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  Minneapolis,  and  we  must  in 
our  own  self-interest  take  full  advantage 
of  It. 

Meantime  we  are  making  excellent  progress 
in  our  programs  of  urban  renewal  and  pub- 
lic housing.  As  a  result  of  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Minneapolis  Housing  and  Re- 
development Authority  today  we  are  in  the 
forefront  of  American  cities  for  our  progress 
In  revitalizing  the  downtown,  in  removing 
blight  from  vast  sections  of  the  city,  and  In 
providing  attractive  new  homes  for  a  larger 
number  of  low-income  families  and  elderly 
people. 

Thus,  we  face  a  challenge  of  community 
development  against  a  background  of  signifi- 
cant progress.  The  pressing  need  now  is  for 
greater  coordination  in  the  planning  area. 
These  responsibilities  are  now  shared  by  the 
city  cotmcll,  the  city  planning  commission, 
the  capital  long-range  Improvements  com- 
mittee, the  Mlimeapolis  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Authority,  the  school  system,  and 
by  the  other  boards  and  commissions,  all  of 
whom  must  work  closely  with  county  and 
State  agencies  and  with  the  planners  for  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I  believe  the  mayor's  OflQce  can  be  helpful 
In  achieving  this  coordination.  Here  again 
primary  responsibility  is  vested  in  the  city 
council,  but  I  wiU  he  pleased  to  respond 
promptly  and  enthusiastically  to  any  request 
for  assistance  in  setting  goals,  resolving  con- 
filcts,  mediating  among  agencies,  <x  program 
building.  Again  I  ask  only  that  such  request 
be  accompanied  by  an  assurance  of  adequate 
staff. 

in.  PROGRESS  IN  SOCIAL  PLANNING 

Th3  great  strength  of  our  planning  has 
been  its  emphasis  on  both  physical  and  social 
needs.  We  have  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  enlarged  educational  opportunities, 
of  conscious  attention  to  the  elimination  of 
discrimination,  of  programs  of  training  and 
retraining,  of  building  into  our  welfare  pro- 
grams techniques  and  approaches  that  help 
persons  now  dependent  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient. 

In  this  broad  field  at  least  four  areas 
should  liave  oiu' attention :  (1)  the  continued 
implementation  of  the  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Act,  (2)  further  Improvement  In  the  city's 
relief  program,  (3)  enlargement  oif  the  work 
of  the  mayor's  C£Mnmlssion  on  human  rela- 
Uons,  and  (4)  further  professionalizing  of  our 
law  enforcement  activity. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  an  effort 
in  depth  to  reach  persons  who  are  in  need 


the  liandicapped,  the  dispossessed,  the  un- 
educated,  the  unskilled,  the  high  school 
dropout,  the  youngster  from  a  culturally 
deprived  home,  the  older  person  with  years 
of  productive  life  remaining. 

We  have  made  excellent  progress  in  im- 
plementing this  act,  and  for  this  progress 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Community  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  of  Hennepin  County  for 
the  excellent  management  and  direction  it 
has  given  the  program. 

At  my  request,  the  coimcil  appointed  a 
countywide  committee  wiiich  assumed  di- 
rection of  all  matters  that  come  under  the 
broad-ranging  titles  of  the  act.  Thanks  to 
this  organization's  leadership,  our  programs 
have  been  singularly  free  of  confilct,  con- 
troversy, or  criticism.  We  have  pushed  stead- 
ily forward  so  that  today  we  have  in  opera- 
tion 9  major  projects  that  are  helping 
more  than  5,000  Individiials  with  Federal 
grants  totaling  $750,000. 

Similarly,  in  our  human  relations  and  law 
enforcement  activittee  and  In  the  programs 
imder  the  board  of  public  welfare  there  is  a 
deepening  appreciation  of  what  we  must  do 
to  achieve  a  stable  social  pattern.  Despite 
our  financial  crisis,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
give  these  crucial  programs  adequate  support 

It  Is  also  encoiu^glng  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  our  neighborhoods  are  recognizing  the 
Importance  of  planning.  We  now  have  a 
large  number  of  dynamic  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations seeking  ways  to  promote  whole- 
some growth  and  to  check  physical  and  hu- 
man decay. 

I  note  especlaUy  the  emergence  of  the 
councU  of  councUs,  a  cltywlde  movement 
embracing  all  the  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions and  representing  a  major  new  dimen- 
sion In  overall  social  planning. 

Our  beautiful  city  of  Mlnneaik)lis  can  be- 
come the  model  city  of  America.  It  is  within 
our  reach  to  remove  the  remaining  pockets 
of  blight,  to  banish  poverty,  at  least  in  its 
most  extreme  forms,  to  establish  a  pattern 
of  genuine  equality  and  Justice  In  all  our 
human  relations,  to  develop  programs  that 
reach  and  help  everyone  in  need,  and  to  ex- 
tend further  our  already  high  cultural  and 
educational  level  imtll  It  pervades  and  per- 
meates the  community,  infusing  all  of  us 
with  the  common  piupoee  of  achieving  the 
highest  quality  of  human  expression. 

IV.   BEAtrnFTING    OUR   dTT 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  mention  the  na- 
tional program  recently  laiinched  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  this  coimtry. 

Because  of  our  rich  endowment  of  natural 
beauty  and  because  of  our  unusual  con- 
sciousness of  the  qualitative  aspects  of  com- 
munity life,  we  have  a  special  obligation  to 
participate  In  this  program. 

We  should  undertake  a  three-way  ap- 
proach: 

First,  we  shotdd  seek  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  our  river  and  its  banks, 
our  waterfalls  and  streams,  our  parks  and 
trees  and  boulevards,  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  water  levels  and  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  lakes,  to  add  new  garden  areas,  and  to 
seek  in  all  ways  to  heighten,  brighten,  and 
Intensify  every  corner  that  can  yield  a  bit 
of  visual  Joy. 

Second,  we  should  move  to  preserve  historic 
sites  and  other  Identifying  landmarks.  There 
is  a  grave  danger  that,  with  t*e  onrush  of 
freeway  oonstructlon  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment, we  will  heedlessly  erase  objects  of  his- 
toric Interest  or  natural  beauty.  I  have  al- 
ready begun  to  shape  action  In  this  area  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  significant  -srog- 
ress  soon. 

Third,  as  planning  and  redevelopment  pro- 
ceed, we  must  pay  close  attention  to  the 
overall  uitmn  desl^  that  emwges.  In  this 
connection  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  one  of 
the  related  components  of  the  community 
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improvement   program   Is  an  xirban   design 

^  In  cooperation  with  leading  civic,  cultural, 
and  educational  organizations,  this  project 
seeks  to  develop  an  overall  design  policy  for 
the  city,  enabling  a  better  coordination  of 
basic  urban  functions  and  insuring  the  most 
esthetlcally  satisfying  Image  of  the  city. 

Here  again  It  is  my  hope  that,  with  the  city 
council's  cooperation,  we  will  be  able  to 
achieve  a  pattern  of  activity  that  will  bring 
forth  creative  new  ideas  that  will  be  useful 
not  only  for  us  but  for  dtles  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 

V.   STRENGTHENING  OUB  GOVERNMENT 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  an  enormous  bvirden 
for  our  Government  and  for  us  as  individuals 
If  we  are  to  be  re^x>n8lve  to  these  needs 
and  if  we  are  to  have  a  reasonable  measiure 
of  success  in  carrying  out  essential  programs, 
we  must  have  an  Improved  structure  of  the 
government,  not  only  at  the  city  level  but 
also  at  the  county  and  metropolitan  levels. 

Our  efforts  today  to  meet  our  financial 
crisis  and  to  achieve  the  broad  goals  of  com- 
munity improvement  are  frustrated  In  part 
by  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  within  our 
city  structure  and  by  the  fragmentation  of 
authority  among  the  many  separate  govern- 
ments that  serve  the  county  and  metropoli- 
tan area. 

In  my  view  the  time  Is  at  hand  for  a  basic 
restructuring  of  municipal  and  county  gov- 
ernment. As  a  city  we  are,  of  course,  limited 
in  what  we  can  do  directly  to  effect  such 
change,  but  certainly  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  metropolitan  area  of  which  we  are 
a  part  to  do  all  we  can  to  achieve  more  co- 
ordinated and  more  responsive  government. 
A  first  step  should  be  Improvements  in  our 
structxire  of  government  that  will  enable  us 
to  proceed  more  effectively. 

Two  years  ago  I  accepted  the  mandate  of 
the  public  In  Its  rejection  of  the  charter  re- 
form proposal.  I  said  In  my  last  inaugural 
that  I  intended  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  existing  charter.  This  I  have 
done  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  until 
such  time  as  changes  can  be  brought  about. 

I  must,  however,  assert  again  my  deep  con- 
viction that  the  present  structure  of  Min- 
neapolis government  is  not  adeqviate  to  the 
challenges  we  face. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  through  intensive  con- 
cultatlon,  we  can  discover  a  new  approach 
to  charter  reform  that  will  have  the  wide- 
spread public  support  that  Is  essential  for  Its 
adotpion.  At  the  proper  time  I  should  like 
to  suggest,  perhaps  In  the  form  of  a  special 
message  to  the  City  Council,  certain  possibili- 
ties that  I  believe  may  be  promising  In  this 
area. 

I  have  sought  In  this  message  to  convey 
my  strong  conviction  that  the  next  2  years 
offer  us  an  opportunity  to  develop  creative 
plans  and  programs  that  will  Infiuence  the 
character  of  our  City  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  plans,  however,  require  Imagination, 
boldness,  courage  and  determination  because 
on  all  sides  there  will  be  resistance  to  change 
on  the  part  of  those  who  feel  that  particular 
plans  will  affect  them  adversely.  Often  those 
who  resist  are  more  vocal  and  more  deter- 
mined than  the  large  numbers  who  would 
benefit  from  particular  projects.  We  must 
rise  above  narrow  political  concerns,  we  must 
reject  cynicism,  indifference  and  plttiness. 

We  will  properly  discharge  oiu:  respon- 
sibilities only  if  we  proceed  with  a  large  view 
of  our  potential  and  with  a  deep  and  pas- 
sionate concern  for  the  welfare  of  everyone. 

I  offer  you  my  assurance  that  I  will  do  all 
I  can,  within  the  limits  of  my  authority,  to 
advance  the  goals  that  I  have  set  forth  and, 
with  your  cooepratlon,  to  push  on  to  ever 
higher  levels  of  public  service. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sound 
education  and  proper  training  of  our 
youth  is  uppermost  in  our  minds — and 
rightly  so.  The  future  of  our  country 
and  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  demand 
that  responsible  decisions  be  made  today 
by  community  leaders  and  teachers.  *» 

Ten  years  ago,  the  principle  of  the 
City  Park  School,  Athens,  Tenn.,  Mr. 
Harold  Powers,  had  a  dream  of  total  citi- 
zen effort  to  ttlm  raw  bricks  and  mortar 
into  a  recreation  center.  Knowing  that 
a  sound  body  is  essential  to  young  and  old 
alike,  the  community  imdertook  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  transform  ordi- 
nary facilities  into  excellent  recreational 
and  camping  resources.  Their  success 
is  a  tribute  to  a  man  with  vision  and  to 
a  community  willing  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  profit  by 
reading  about  the  City  Park  School's  pro- 
gram of  physical  education  plus,  and 
under  imanlmous  consent  I  insert  an 
article  on  the  popular  year-round  center 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

The  School  With   the  Plus   Program 
(By  Harold  Powers) 

Ten  years  ago  I  walked  the  grounds  of  the 
City  Park  Elementary  School.  The  play- 
groiind  was  red  clay,  which  I  knew  would 
in  the  fall  turn  to  a  sea  of  mud,  but  it 
was  a  beautiful  setting  for  a  school — 14 
acres  of  level  land  located  near  the  center 
of  a  pleasant,  middle  class  conamxinlty. 

It  was  soon  to  be  my  school,  for  I  had 
Just  been  selected  as  Its  new  principal.  It 
was  soon  to  be  our  school,  for  It  had  been 
designed  from  its  very  beginning  as  a  com- 
munity center. 

As  I  looked  up  at  the  worker  painting  the 
fiagpole,  I  realized  what  an  opportuinty  for 
service  this  position  offered.  A  new  school, 
new  building,  new  principal,  new  teachers — 
nothing  to  live  up  to  and  nothing  to  live 
down.  Here  some  new  Ideas  could  be  car- 
ried out  without  the  refrain  that  Mr.  So  and 
So  never  did  that.  Walking  inside  where 
men  were  busy  laying  tile,  I  began  to  realize 
both  the  challenge  and  the  fear.  There  was 
the  challenge  to  do  something  great — know- 
ing fiHl  well  that  the  doing  would  have  to  be 
a  total  faculty  project.  I  was  a  new  princi- 
pal; I  knew  I  could  teach,  but  could  I  lead 
others  to  help  make  a  dream  come  true? 

TEN   TEARS   LATER 

Almost  10  years  have  passed,  and  It  Is  a 
Joy  to  look  back  at  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  faculty,  working  with  the  fine 
people  of  a  good  communty  and  with  the 
complete  cooperation  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  board  of  education,  has  done  much. 
Many  of  the  accomplishments  have  resvilted 
In  better  recreational  facilities  for  the  whole 
community,  and  these  I  want  to  share  here. 

The  14-acre  playground  that  once  was  a 
sea  of  mud  has  now  become  a  beautiful,  tree- 
lined,  grassy  community  play  center.  What 
used  to  be  a  hayfield  is  now  a  2 -acre  lighted 
park,  complete  with  outdoor  grills  and 
tables    for    picnicking,    and    40    9-year-old 


maple  trees.  Close  by  is  a  covered  shelter 
with  lighted  board  and  tennis  courts.  There 
is  a  150-foot  square  concrete  play  area  for 
skating,  basketball,  or  hopscotch.  This, 
combined  with  six  softball  fields,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  and  general  playground  equip- 
ment makes  up  a  community  center  for  rec- 
reation. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
whole  area  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  real 
community  effort.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  single  organization  in  our  community 
that  has  not  helped  In  some  way.  Garden 
clubs  helped  plant  trees,  civic  clubs  helped 
with  making  the  concrete  area.  Boy  Scouts 
planted  grass  over  the  area,  and  the  young- 
sters who  attend  City  Park  School  put  In 
hours  of  labor. 

SUMMIT  PLAYGROUND 

The  area  is  used  throughout  the  year. 
From  June  through  August,  two  full-time 
directors  work  with  the  youngsters  of  all  age 
groups.  There  is  free  play  for  all,  noftbaU 
for  ^Is,  baseball  i<x  boys  aged  6  to  15,  ten- 
nis instruction,  crafts  instruction,  quiet  pe- 
riods of  story  telling,  and  opportunity  to 
browse  in  the  school  library. 

Our  future  plans  call  for  planned  recrea- 
tion during  the  school  year,  from  3:30  to 
6  on  these  grounds  and  In  the  gymnasium. 
Included  In  the  program  will  be  such 
games  as  touch  football,  voUyball,  basket- 
ball, Softball,  and  tennis.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  participation  by  all  children,  rather  than 
on  school  teems.  The  program  will  be 
planned  for  everyone  in  the  commxinlty,  and 
will  include  such  special  events  as  father 
and  daughter  square  dances,  dad  and  son 
volleyball  games,  and  games  of  low  organi- 
zation for  the  little  folks. 

SCHOOL    CAMPING 

Into  o\ir  program  in  its  first  year  went  a 
new  activity  to  Tennessee — school  camping. 
It  has  been  an  experience  for  children  that 
combines  physical  education,  recreation,  and 
conservation.  At  the  same  time.  It  has  meant 
enrichment  in  all  subject  matter  areas. 
Youngsters  now  learn  firsthand  about  the 
biology  of  a  fish,  the  composition  of  water, 
the  identification  of  fiowers  and  shrubs;  they 
learn  how  to  compute  the  board  feet  In  a 
tree  and  they  write  a  theme  on  some  real 
life  experiences  In  the  out  of  doors. 

The  school  camping  program  has  expanded 
through  the  years.  We  now  conduct  two 
school  camps  per  year,  one  In  the  eighth 
grade  and  one  In  the  fifth  grade. 

Ten  years  ago,  In  an  eighth  grade  class- 
room, we  launched  our  first  plans  for  a 
school  camp.  From  the  beginning  the  stu- 
dents agreed  to  accept  responsibility  for 
helping  to  plan  the  program  and  to  finamce 
the  camp.  The;mistakes  made  In  that  first 
school  camp  wer%  many — but  we  went  camp- 
ing, and  we  learned. 

The  program  was  carried  out  with  meager 
resources.  Selection  of  the  campsite  is  an 
example  of  how  we  operated.  The  nearest 
State  park  with  facilities  to  accommodate 
our  group  was  75  miles  away,  but  closer  by 
was  another  camp,  with  fewer  facilities, 
where  we  could  have  our  program  at  half  the 
cost.  The  students  agreed:  "Let's  go  camp- 
ing. What  we  don't  have  to  have,  we  will 
do  without,  and  what  we  must  have,  we  will 
provide  through  our  own  efforts." 

The  problems  of  that  first  camp  were  too' 
numerovis  to  even  list  here,  but  the  students 
came  up  with  solutions.  The  next  eighth - 
grade  group  anticipated  camping  and  were 
eager  to  begin  with  the  plans.  Since  the 
first  year,  the  Job  has  not  been  a  mattw  of 
selling  school  camping — but  only  of  directing 
the  enthiisiasm. 

Two  things  we  learned  early,  nrst,  the 
students  must  help  in  planning  the  camp. 
If  they  make  the  rules,  they  will  not  break 
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I'UTUKK   CAMP    PROGRAMS 

ng  the  need  for  better  facilities  In 
« amplng,  we  have  acquired  a  tract 
jn  Watts  Bar  Lake  on  which  we  are 
a  group  camp.     Here  again 
_    is  pitching  in  and  helping. 
of  oxir  PTA  have   had   workdays 
the  area  and  bring  in  water.    Three 
have  built  cabins  and  are  spon- 
for  youngsters  who  probably 
otherwise  have  the  opportunity 
experiences, 
lew  camp  Is  to  be  used  for  school 
but,  loc^ng  Into  the  futtu-e,  we 
as  a  summer  camping  program 
children  of  omt  cor/munity. 
swaatiNG 
a  new  community  swinuning  pool 
Just  off  OMi  grounds,  we  saw  an- 
c^portunJty   to   help    our   students. 
ago,  the  leam-to-swim  program 
at   City   Park   School.     A   Red 
trained  Interested  teachers 
to  carry  on  the  program.    Our 
to  have  every  child  a  swimmer  be- 
1  eft  the  eighth  grade. 
ve  secured  \ise  of  the  pool  for  the 
I  September.     Second,  we  surveyed 
through  eighth  grades  to  find  out 
pupils  could  swim.    Our  main  con- 
with   the   nonswtmmers,    and   we 
these   grades    60   youngsters    who 
swim.    Ptw  2  weeks,  we  had  learn- 
:lasses  for  this  group. 

we  gave   instruction   to  more 
students,  helping  all   of  them  to 
their  swimming  skills. 

years  of  the   program,   every  boy 

In  our  eighth  grade  can  swim.     In 

we  have  dozens  of  letters  from  par- 

thelr  appreciation  for  this 


exp  resslng 


p  a&t  year,  because  of  interest  from 
we   also   conducted   a   teacher 
program.    Ten  of  our  teachers 
t  ow  to  swim. 

t  tese  are   examples  of  what  we  at 
School  choose   to  call   "physical 
plus." 
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Adlai  Stevenson 


E3|TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HONI  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THf  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  "W  HjTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  d  iys  I  have  read  many  tributes  to 
the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevensoi:i.  Yet,  none 
seems  m  are  appropriate  than  the  follow- 
ing, WT  tten  by  my  constituent  and 
friend,  I  ara  V.  Craig,  of  Atlanta.  I  In- 
clude it  n  the  Record. 

The  la  e  Edward  R.  Murrow  said  of  Win- 
ston  Chii  rchUl  during  World  War  II  that  he 
marshale  I  the  English  language  and  sent  it 
to  war. 


No  less  did  Adlai  Stevenson  marshal  the 
English  language  and  send  it  on  the  quest 
for  peace.  He  used  it  as  a  bright  lance  to 
challenge  apathy  in  the  affluent  fifties.  He 
fashioned  it  to  sound  America's  call  to  great- 
ness in  the  troubled  sixties. 

If  we  remember  Adlai  Stevenson  only  in 
political  defeat,  we  overlook  the  greater  vic- 
tory which  was  his  life. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  defeat  at  the  polls 
for  him  and  for  the  p>arty  which  nominated 
him  twice  for  the  presidency.  But  there  was 
victory  for  the  democratic  process  In  his 
words  in  accepting  his  party's  first  nomina- 
tion in  1952: 

"Better  that  we  lose  the  election  than  mis- 
lead the  people;  better  tliat  we  lose  than 
misgovern." 

And  there  will  be  other  victories  for  Adlai 
Stevenson  beyond  the  sound  of  his  remark- 
able phrases.  Wherever  the  voice  of  reason 
shall  stay  the  hand  of  brutishness,  when- 
ever grace  and  civility  shall  trlimnph  over 
bombast  and  bravado,  there  will  be  found 
the  Infiuence,  the  spirit  of  Stevenson. 

Last  week  in  London  on  yet  another  mis- 
sion of  peace.  Adlai  Stevenson's  life  on  his 
earth  ended. 

A  grateful  Nation,  a  sorrowing  world  knew 
at  last  that  his  favorite  prayer,  that  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  had  been  answered: 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  thy  peace. 


Inside  Cuba:    Russia  Extends 
"Oceanographic"  Investigations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  July  9.  1965.  Free  Cuba  News: 

Inside  Cuba:   Russia  Extends  "Oceano- 
GHAPHic"  Investigations 

A  new  group  of  Soviet  technicians  flew 
into  Havana  last  month  to  work  in  what  are 
regarded  as  mysterious  explorations  of  Cuban 
and  adjacent  waters. 

The  new  arrivals  are  assigned  to  the  so- 
called  Havana  fishing  terminal  and  to  the 
oceanographlc  Investigations  headquarters 
located  on  the  premises  of  a  one-time  weather 
station  at  Carapachibey  on  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
south  of  Cuba. 

For  the  past  8  months  Soviet  maritime 
Investigations  have  increased  their  activities 
in  the  Caribbean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
even  nearby  U.S.  territorial  waters.  (See 
"Soviet  Buildup  in  Cuba  Includes  Under- 
water Explorations."  FCN.  vol.  2.  No  9  Sept 
8,  1964), 

Last  November  the  Russian  oceanographlc 
vessel  Kovalienski  cruished  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  for  some  30  days  before  returning  to 
its  bases  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  in  the 
Cuban  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  trawlers, 
frequently  seen  off  the  Florida  east  coast  in 
nonfishing  waters  near  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Fowey  Rocks,  have  created  suspicions  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of   their  operations. 

Renewed  Russian  activity  in  waters  south 
of  western  Cuba,  especially  in  the  Cayo  Largo 
area  and  near  the  Soviet  military-naval  base 
at  Slguanea,  Isle  of  Pines,  has  also  been 
reported.  It  is  recalled  that  for  the  past  3 
years  the  Russians  have  been  working,  un- 
interruptedly, at  Cayo  Lergo. 

Meantime,  two  more  boats  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Russian  oceanographlc  explora- 


tions which  started  in  August  1964  with  the 
Soviet  mother  ships  Mikhail  Lomonosov  and 
Kovalienaki  and  two  Cuba  vessels,  Fidias  and 
Delfin.  The  Soviet  Union  has  given  great 
importance  to  the  maritime  investigations 
Today,  the  Castro  regime  has  publicly  ad- 
mitted to  more  than  100  Russian  scientists 
involved  in  the  operation.  The  actual  nunv- 
ber  probably  exceeds  this  many  times  ovw 
It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
the  military  obJecUve  of  the  Soviet  investi- 
gations Is  more  than  obvious,  since  the  Rus- 
sians have  chosen  an  area  which  Is.  signifi- 
cantly.  near  the  Cape  Kennedy  missile  cen- 
ter. 

While  the  Russians  have  intensified  their 
maritime  explorations,  they  have  also 
stepped  up  sclentLlc  activities  on  the  island. 
After  Inaugurating  in  Havana  last  Jan- 
uary an  oceanographlc  institute  equipped 
with  28  modem  laboratories  for  maritime  in- 
vestigations, the  Russians  began  construc- 
tion of  a  powerful  radio  station  with  5,000 
watts  on  each  of  several  frequencies.  The 
station  Is  now  nearlng  completion. 

Several  meteorological  stations  have  been 
set  up  at  various  coastal  points  throughout 
the  Island.  In  addition,  the  controlled  Cu- 
ban press  recently  announced  Government 
plans  for  immediate  construction  of  two  in- 
Installatlons  for  high  atmosphere  re- 
search, some  mobile  meteorological  stations 
with  long-range  raido  transmitters,  radar, 
and  other  scientific  equipment.  None  of 
these  are  related  to  purely  Cuban  needs. 

It  was  also  annoimced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  commence  observations  of  arti- 
ficial satellites  from  its  base  In  Cuba.  It  is 
well  known  that  for  the  past  2  years  prepara- 
tions have  been  underway  at  missile-track- 
ing stations  at  the  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos 
airbase  in  Havana  Province. 

Captain  Antonio  Nunez  Jimenez,  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Cuba,  has  also 
announced  that  a  mlssUe-observation  sta- 
tion win  be  Inaugurated  on  July  26. 

With  the  Castro  regime  still  impotent  to 
emerge  from  economic  chaos  and  start  on  its 
own  feet  after  almost  7  years  In  power,  estab- 
lishment of  costly  scientific  Installations  in 
Cuba  would  have  been  Impossible  without 
Soviet  aid. 

Thus,  Russia's  Intensification  of  oceano- 
graphlc, barometric,  and  space  research  In 
the  Caribbean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — plus  the  existence  of  her  three  or 
four  submarine  bases  In  Cuban  waters— is 
regarded  as  part  of  a  long-range  military 
plan  aimed  at  one  major  objective — the 
United  States. 

Apart  from  scientific  investigations,  the 
Soviet  Atlantic  Fishing  Fleet  Is  also  playing 
a  key  role  In  smuggling  Cuba-trained  guer- 
rillas into  Latin  America. 

An  erratic  contraband  service  from  Cuba 
to  Islas  Mujeres  off  the  Mexican  coast  in  1961 
has  emerged  today  as  a  perfectly  run  organi- 
zation of  espionage  and  subversion  with  the 
support  of  a  large  number  of  Russian  and 
Cuban  vessels. 

Recently  over  300  Cuba-trained  guerrillas 
and  terrorists  were  smuggled  Into  Islas  Mu- 
jeres, Cozumel  Island,  and  other  Mexican 
coastal  points  en  route  to  Guatemala  and 
other  Latin  American  areas. 

Russian  and  Cuban  fishing  fleets  freely 
operating  in  Mexican  territorial  waters— up 
to  60  boats  have  been  seen  fishing  at  one 
time — have  made  It  much  easier  to  smuggle 
guerrillas  Into  Mexico  or  pick  up  contraband 
cargo  off  the  Mexican  coast. 

Castro's  75-foot  Lambda-tjrpe  boats  also 
have  been  used  to  transport  guerillas  and 
other  subversive  agents  from  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary-naval base  at  Slguanea,  Isle  of  Pines, 
to  Caribbean  and  South  American  countries. 
It  Is  known  that,  before  reaching  their  re- 
spective destination  points,  the  guerillas  are 
transferred  from  the  Lambda-type  boats  to 
native  fishing  vessels  awaiting  the  subversive 
human  cargo. 
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Some  5000  LaUn  American  Communists 
trained  In  Cuba  during  the  past  years  liave 
been  smuggled  back  into  their  respective 
countries  abroad  boats  used  by  Castro  and 
the  Russians  for  fishing.  Upon  his  return 
each  guerrilla  trains  10  others.  The  goal  U 
to  able  to  handle  future  guerrilla  trainees  in 
their  homelands.  The  frightening  implica- 
tions of  this  plan  are  that  we  may  soon  face 
a  self-propagating  army  of  Communist  guer- 
rillas in  this  hemisphere — an  army  inde- 
pendent of  its  Cuban  base. 

The  Cuba-trained  Latin  American  agents 
have  returned  to  their  homelands  from  the 
Cuban  ports  of  Bataban6  (on  the  south  coast 
of  Havanna  Province),  Clenfuegos  (on  the 
south  coast  of  Las  VUlas  Province),  Slgua- 
nea (Isle  of  Pines),  Aserradero,  Bahia  Larga, 
Uvero,  and  other  points  on  the  south  coast 
of  Oriente  Province. 

The  ports  of  Marlel  and  La  Fe  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  extreme  western  province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  and  the  Soviet  submarine  base 
on  the  north  coast  of  Oriente  have  also  been 
utilized  to  ship  guerrillas  to  Latin  America. 

Faced  with  such  a  steady  flow  of  subversive 
agents,  guerrillas,  and  terrorists  coming  from 
Cuba,  Latin  American  governments  have 
found  it  difficult  to  put  an  end  to  Commu- 
nist subversion  in  their  respective  territories. 
With  massive  Soviet  support  to  Cuba,  the 
task  has  now  become  almost  hopeless. 


lightweight  electrified  roadway  which 
can  be  built  a  ground  level,  above 
ground  level,  or  below  ground  level. 

Westli^house  developed  this  new  sys- 
tem in  an  effort  to  provide  flexible  train 
or  single  car  schedules  operating  effici- 
ently, comfortably  and  safely  24  hours 
a  day  at  costs  substantially  below  those 
of  a  conventional  transit  system.  This 
is  the  first  significant  new  development 
designed  from  the  ground  up  for  its  in- 
tended purpose — efficient  use  of  modem 
equipment  and  techniques  for  the  con- 
tinuous movement  of  people  in  urban 
areas. 


New  Education  Method  Proposed 


Skybus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Congressman  Reuss 
and  19  other  House  Members  in  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  for  a  massive 
research  effort  designed  to  achieve  a 
technological  breakthrough  in  develop- 
ing new  transportation  systems  for  urban 
areas  such  as  Pittsburgh. 

I  would  note  that  Skybus,  to  be  inau- 
gurated soon  for  a  trial  run  in  South 
Park,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  Is  one  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  creative  thinking 
that  must  be  applied  to  help  solve  urban 
transit  problems. 

If  we  can  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
send  a  handful  of  Americans  into  space, 
we  surely  can  afford  $20  million  for  an 
effort  that  could  provide  safe,  rapid 
transit  for  millions  of  Americans.  Sky- 
bus may  be  the  answer  for  some  areas, 
but  we  must  imdertake  this  research 
program  to  prove  the  worth  of  this  and 
other  systems  that  may  be  devised  in 
order  to  meet  the  differing  types  of  urban 
transit  needs. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year,  $20  milUon  research 
program  looking  toward  new  transit  sys- 
tems designed  to  carry  people  safely, 
quickly,  and  economically  from  place  to 
place  within  urban  areas,  without  pollut- 
ing the  air  and  in  a  way  that  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  individual 
transportation  while  also  contributing  to 
good  city  planning. 

Skybus,  or  transit  expressway,  devel- 
oped by  Westinghouse  Electric  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh, uses  lightweight  automated  vehi- 
cles operating  singly  or  In  trains  on  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias,  phys- 
ics professor  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  outlined  a  bold,  new  con- 
cept of  education  recently  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  new  learning 
by  teaching  approach  to  education 
should  be  examined  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people  at  this  time,  and  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  this  article  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  July  21, 1965 : 
Learn  by  Teaching — New  Method  of  Educa- 
tion Urged  by  Professor:  Innovation  for 

All   Age    Groitps   Told   at   White   House 

Parley 

(By  Ann  Ewlng) 

Washington,  July  21. — A  bold,  new  con- 
cept of  education,  called  learning  by  teach- 
ing, was  urged  here  today  as  a  powerful 
method  of  educating  youngsters,  youths  and 
adults. 

Learning  by  teaching  involves  students 
taking  part  in  the  education  of  other  stu- 
dents, either  younger  or  the  same  age. 
How  such  a  program  would  work  was  out- 
lined to  the  White  House  conference  on  edu- 
cation by  Dr.  Jerrold  R.  Za,charlas,  physics 
professor  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

"All  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of 
learning  something  by  doing  it.  This  is  the 
method  of  choice,  the  most  powerful  method 
of  all,"  Dr.  Zacharias  said. 

However,  he  noted  that  aU  of  us  have  also 
had  the  experience  of  learning  something  by 
teaching  It  to  someone  else,  or  by  helping 
someone  else  to  learn  It.  This,  Dr.  Zacharias 
said,  also  is  a  powerful  method  of  education. 

He  suggested,  as  an  example  of  the  pro- 
gram, that  a  good  way  to  begin  a  coUege 
course  on  the  properties  of  Ught  would  be  to 
have  the  college  students  teach  children 
about  light. 

"We  can  see  an  object,  not  by  having  some- 
thing more  from  the  eye  to  the  object,  but 
by  having  something  go  from  the  object  to 
the  eye. 

"But  what  goes  from  the  object  to  the  eye? 
How  does  It  go?  In  straight  lines?  •  •  • 
And  when?" 

By  flndlng  the  answers  to  such  questions, 
and  others  that  would  occur  as  these  were 
being  answered.  Dr.  Zacharias  said,  the  10- 
year-olds  and  the  18-year-olds  will  not  Just 
be  learning  facts.  They  will  be  learning 
how  to  learn,  how  to  see,  and  obserre,  how  to 


reason,  and  they  will  be  learning  s<Mnething 
about  the  properties  of  light. 

Though  this  particular  course  is  not  now 
being  tried.  Dr.  Zacharias  noted  that  it  is 
similar  to  courses  going  on  in  several 
colleges. 

Using  students  as  teachers  has  a  second 
virtue,  he  reported. 

"So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  a  stu- 
dent learning  a  subject  by  teaching  that 
subject,  but  the  student-as-teacher,  of 
course,  is  also  learning  how  to  teach. 

"And  he  is  learning  this  by  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  methods,  learning  by  doing," 
Dr.  Zacharias  said. 

Such  a  program,  he  predicted,  "Would  re- 
sult not  only  In  an  immediate  improvement 
in  the  education  of  the  10-year-olds  and 
18-year-olds  involved,  but  also  in  the  re- 
cruiting of  a  new  group  of  enthusiastic 
teachers." 

Students  teaching  other  students  their 
own  age  would  be  "especially  valuable  in 
(the)  communication  arts  of  speaking, 
listening,  reading,  and  writing,"  Dr.  Zacha- 
rias noted. 

"My  proposal  is  that  a  fair  number  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges — the  academic  as  weU 
as  education  faculties — high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  work  together  to  devise 
experiments  in  learning  by  teaching.  We 
need  a  large  variety  of  attCTnpts. 

"Naturally,  some  of  these  should  be  in 
science  and  mathematics.  But  we  also  need 
experiments  In  social  studies,  in  the  arts,  in 
vocational  education — in  any  field  in  which 
someone  finds  the  inspiration  that  proTidee 
the  courage  to  try  something  new,"  Dr. 
Zacharias  concluded. 


Everhart  Saved  by  a  Belt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    ICAXYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  and  again,  the  value  of  seat  belts 
In  automobiles  has  been  proved  by  the 
facts.  In  support  of  recent  congres- 
sional probing  into  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased safety  factors  in  automobiles,  I 
am  delighted  to  Include  in  the  Cohgres- 
siONAi.  Record,  a  real  life  story  published 
recently  in  the  News- Advertiser  and  Jdp- 
patowne  News  that  emphasizes  once 
more  the  life-saving  value  of  having  seat 
belts  in  your  car  and  using;  them. 
Everhart  Savkd  by  a  Bklt 

Saved — by  the  belt  rather  than  the  bell — 
is  the  theme  of  a  recent  automobile  accident 
involving  the  life  of  an  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  employee. 

Clarence  E.  B\-erhart.  of  304  Fifth  Avenue, 
Landsdowne,  Pa.,  Is  the  man  who  lived  to 
teU  the  story.  Assigned  to  the  post  Bngl- 
.  neer  Support  Services  Division  here,  Mr.  Cver- 
hart  was  driving  to  work  behind  two  other 
drivers;  with  the  lead  car  traveling  30  mUes 
an  hour  center  lane.  In  a  SO-mlle  sone. 

Approaching  the  beltway  exit  to  PiUa&kl 
Highway,  Mr.  Everhart  was  forced  off  the  road 
by  another  vehicle.  He  hit  a  concrete  bridge 
abutment  head  on. 

The  sedan  doors  flew  open  and  pieces  of 
metal,  wheels,  and  engine  shot  like  missiles 
through  the  air. 

"All  that  was  left  In  one  piece."  relates  Mr. 
Everhart,  "was  me  and  the  seat  belt  which 
had  unquestionably  saved  my  life.  The  car 
was  Just  a  flattened-out  piece  of  Junk." 
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Tunpel    police   and   an   ambulance   came 

to  the  scene  while  the  middle  of 

roider  took  off  at  about  90  miles  an  ho\ir. 

hospital.  X-rays  showed  that  Mr. 

had  come  out  of  the  accident  un- 

,  except  fdr  a  surface  cut  on  his  chin 

rewed-up  blood   pressure   count   of 

|230. 

Everharfs      12-year-old      daughter, 
since  the  recent   death  of  Mrs. 
answered  the  State  trooper's  tele- 
call  announcing  the  accident, 
father,  my  father,"  the  child  screamed 
policeman.    "Now  I  have  nobody." 
not  that  bad,  honey,"  he  told  her. 
still   have  your  father,  because  he 
remenibered    to    use    his    seat    belt    when 
drlvin)  ." 


Natioi  al  Edacation  Association  Endorses 

ieacher  Fellowship  Proposal 


^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


14. 
Fed  jral : 


ION.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  1965 

BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

'  to  see  In  a  special  report  dated 

1965,  prepared  by  the  Division 

■  Relations  of  the  National  Edu- 

Association,  the  following  sum- 

I  ►f  the  National  Education  Associa- 

endorsement  of  my  proposal  to 

a  national  teacher  fellowship 

,   and  a  summary  of  the  bill 

9627): 

National  Teacher  Fellowship 

EhiOGRAM  IN  House  Testimony 

arlngs  on  the  National  Teacher  Fel- 

Act  of  1965  (H.R.  9627)   on  July  13 

the  House  General  Subcommittee  on 

Dr.  Martin  Essex,  a  member  of 

N^ional  Education  Association's  Legls- 

( kttnmlssion  placed  the  940,000-mem- 
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Ion  on  record  In  support  of  such 

In  his  July  2  address  to  the  an- 

c  invention  of  the  NEA  in  New  York 

^%sldent  Johnson  endorsed  the  con- 

the  proposal  sponsored  by  COngress- 

Beademtjs,  Democrat,  of  Indiana, 

Watnx    Morse,    Democrat,    of 

chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 

Education.  who  is  sponsor  of  similar 

in  the  Senate. 

]  Issex,   who  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 

Pomeroy,  spolcesman  for  the  Ameri- 

>clation  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 

and  Dr.  Ellis  F.  White,  representing 

for  Higher  Education,  a  de- 

of  the  NEA,  told  Cliairman  Carl 

i'   subcommittee.    "No   Congress  has 

more  mindful  of  the  educational  de- 

)f  our  Nation  than  the  88th  and  89th. 

technological  progress  and  the 

concerns    for    employability    have 

( vldent   the    need   for   strengthening 

and  secondary  education  in  our 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to 

ivement    of    instruction,    however, 

availability  of  well-qualified  teach- 

e     teacher-fellowship     bill     is     de- 

»  meet  three  specific  needs  in  the 

teacher  personnel.    First  is  the  need 

the  acute  shortage  of  qualified 

able     teachers.       A     second     need 

by  this  bill  is  that  of  upgrading 

already  in  service.     The  most  im- 

(henomenon  of  our  remarkable  space 

dynamic  expansion  of  knowledge. 

knowledge   is   expanding   in   geo- 

proportions.     It  is  a  challenge  to 

in  every  field,  but  most  of  all 
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to  those  of  the  mother  profession,  who  are 
charged  with  teaching  all  the  others. 
The  third  need  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of 
specialization.  Like  most  other  fields  in 
skilled  manpower  is  engaged  today,  the  field 
of  education  Is  becoming  one  of  specialists — 
not  only  In  subject  matter  but  in  related 
services.  The  master's  degree  has  become 
the  minimum  qualification  in  most  States 
for  such  specialities  as  school  administra- 
tion, guidance  counseling,  school  librarians, 
school  psychologists,  and  other  technical 
disciplines.  By  including  these  ancillary 
fields,  this  bill  can  go  far  in  encouraging 
able,  experienced  classroom  teachers  to  ex- 
tend their  skills  and  abilities  in  higher  spe- 
cialties. 

"Presently,  we  must  not  be  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  fewer  than  three- fourths  of  the 
graduates  in  teacher  education  actually 
enter  teaching.  Nearly  one-third  are  lured 
away  to  other  pursuits.  An  analysis  of  the 
sheer  numbers  of  teachers  that  are  needed 
and  will  be  needed  brings  a  frightening  rev- 
elation. In  1960  the  schools  were  manned 
by  1,500.000  teachers.  By  1970  at  least 
2,255,000  teachers  will  be  needed,  an  addi- 
tional three-quarters  of  a  million  teachers. 
This  bill  is  a  move  not  only  for  quality  but 
toward  the  numbers  needed.  Thus,  this  bill 
is  directed  toward  a  most  promising  means  of 
meeting  the  new,  urgent  educational  de- 
mands of  our  times,  by  opening  new 
opportunities  for  professional  advancement 
to  our  Nation's  teachers.  By  helping  them 
master  the  many  new  developments  in  cur- 
riculums  and  Instructional  techniques,  as 
well  as  probing  more  deeply  Into  the  content 
of  expanding  knowledge  of  their  fields.  Con- 
gress can  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
development  of  children  and  youth  for  a 
changed    and   changing  world." 

STTMMARY  OP  THE  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  "NA- 
NATIONAL  TEACHER  FELLOWSHIP  ACT  OF  1965" 
(H.R.    9627) 

Purpose  of  the  legislation 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  as  expressed 
in  the  declaration  of  policy  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  offered  by  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation 
by  improving  the  quality  of  the  education 
of  persons  who  will  be  teaching  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  who 
will  be  performing  professional  roles  related 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
process.  The  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  awarding  of  fellowships  for  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  masters  degree  for  ex- 
perienced and  prospective  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  leading  to 
the  master's  or  doctor's  degree  for  persons 
who  plan  to  be  training,  guiding  or  super- 
vising such  teachers. 

The  master's  fellowships  are  also  open  to 
persons  in  such  related  fields  as  library 
science,  school  social  work,  guidance  ;'.nd 
counseling,  educational  media,  and  special 
education  for  handicapped  children. 

Fellowships  for  graduate  study  toward  mas- 
ter's and  doctor's  degrees 
Fellowships    to    be    awarded    by    the    U.S. 

Commissioner  of  Education: 

Fiscal  year:  Master's     Doctor's 

1966 25.000     1,000 

1967 30,000     1.500 

1968 35,000     2,000 

Fellowships  to  be  given  recent  graduates  and 
experienced  teachers 
Two-fifths  of  the  fellowships  awarded  in 
any  fiscal  year  would  go  to  recent  graduates 
and  the  remaining  three-fifths  would  be 
available  for  persons  with  experience  in  the 
elementary  or  secondary  education  field,  or 
persona  with  bachelors  degrees  who  have 
been  engaged  in  another  profession  or  occu- 
pation, who  intend  to  enter  or  reenter  the 
teaching  field.  Twenty  percent  of  the  fel- 
lowships awarded  to  recent  graduates  could 


be  In  the  fields  ancillary  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  described  earlier. 
Distribution  of  fellowships  and  approval  of 
fellowship  programs 

The  criteria  for  approval  of  fellowship  pro. 
grams  is  designed  to  assure  attainment  of 
the  objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education  of  elementary  and  secondarr 
school  teachers  or  teachers  of  teachers  or 
those  In  ancillary  fields  and  that  a  high 
quality  program  be  in  effect  at  the  applying 
institution,  readily  attainable,  or  be  attain- 
able by  the  granting  of  such  fellowships. 

An  equitable  distribution  of  fellowships 
throughout  the  Nation  is  required  except 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  give  preference 
to  applicants  already  serving  or  who  intend 
to  serve  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  low-income  rural  or  metropolitan  areas. 
Stipends 

"Recent  gr.iduate"  fellowships  carry  with 
them  the  following  academic  year  stipends- 
First  year,  $2,000;  each  dependent  $400 
Second  year,  $2,200;  each  dependent  $400 
Third  year,  $2,400;  each  dependent  $400. 

For  "experienced  teachers":  $2,000  plus 
$500  for  each  year  of  teaching  experience  and 
$400  for  each  dependent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  stipends,  this  act 
would  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  which  each  awardee  is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  the  sum  of  $2,500  per  aca- 
demic year.  Charged  against  this  $2,500 
award  would  be  any  amounts  charged  by  such 
institutions  for  tuition  and  fees. 


Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  and  other  Members  of  this  House 
were  privileged  to  attend  an  event  of 
particular  significance  to  the  free  world. 
I  refer  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  din- 
ner at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington. The  occasion  was  held  in  com- 
memoration of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
the  third  week  of  each  July,  which  vdfk 
so  designated  by  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1959. 

The  whole  significance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  came  poignantly  to  the  fore 
last  evening.  The  ceremonies  and  the 
speeches  were  rich  with  incisive 
thought,  which  I  know  is  of  particular 
interest  to  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 
For  that  reason,  I  would.  Uke  Lo  relate 
some  of  the  evenings  events. 

The  highlight  of  last  night's  function, 
which  was  sponsored  by  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  freedom 
in  the  captive  nations,  was  the  presen- 
tation of  the  ACEN  Award  to  Edward  ^. 
Murrow — posthumously  —  Representa- 
tive Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  Republican  of 
Michigan,  and  Representative  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

Recipients  of  the  ACEN  Award  are 
selected  by  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations,  which  brings  to- 
gether exile  leaders  from  nine  east  cen- 
tral European  countries  and  which  is 
one  of  the  three  sponsors  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  other  two  sponsor- 
ing two  sponsoring  organizations  are  the 
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American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions and  the  Conference  of  Americans 
of  Central  and  Eastern  European  De- 
scent. 

The  award  consists  of  a  plaque  sur- 
mounted by  the  flags  of  the  nine  east- 
central  European  nations  at  present 
imder  Communist  control. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Murrow  reads: 

To  Edward  R.  Murrow,  trail-blazing  re- 
porter and  commentator,  eloquent  friend  of 
truth  and  tolerance,  foe  of  tyranny,  in  post- 
humous recognition  of  his  proven  concern 
for  the  Communist-enslaved  nations  of 
Bast-Central  Europe  and  his  consistent  sup- 
port of  their  freedom  goal. 

Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 

Washington,  July  21. 1965. 

Donald  M.  Wilson,  once  Mr.  Murrow's 
Deputy  at  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Murrow. 

Speaking  of  Murrow,  Wilson  said  in 
part: 

Integrity,  idealism,  and  devotion  to  the 
truth  were  nowhere  better  exemplified  in 
Ed  Murrow's  life  than  in  his  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  fate  of  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

If,  as  a  reporter,  American  citizen,  and 
man,  Ed  Murrow  had  become  better  aware  of 
Eastern  Europe,  its  peoples,  it  history,  and  its 
hoF>es,  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  he 
entered  upon  duties  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portuinty  to  translate  that  awareness  into 
action.  In  his  activities  as  Director,  he  was 
particularly  conscious  of  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  links  between  America  and  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  and  to  do  what  he 
could  to  strengthen  and  expand  them.  He 
was  a  bridge  builder. 

Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  a 
most  fitting  occasion  to  express  support 
for  President  Johnson's  activities  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

He  said: 

Had  he  (the  President)  not  taken  these 
courageous  steps,  we  would  certainly  have 
two  more  victims  added  to  the  long  list  of 
captive  nations.  The  President's  decisions 
in  both  areas  have  precluded  Communist 
imperialist  takeovers. 

Congressman  Flood  also  stated  that 
the  United  States  would  stand  pat  on  the 
principles  of  independence,  personal  lib- 
erty, and  human  dignity  for  all  nations, 
"despite  the  propaganda  and  diplomatic 
pressures  of  the  Communist  regimes." 

World  developments  demonstrate  more 
and  more  the  \irgent  need  for  us  to  support 
to  the  maximum  psychopxtlitical  extent  the 
freedom  aspirations  of  all  captive  nations — 

Congressman  Flood  continued; 

The  avowed  enemy  must  not  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  any  psychopolitical  sanctuary  in  his 
imperial  domain.  A  virtually  guaranteed  se- 
curity there  means  an  increased  insecurity 
in  the  free  world  as  he  relentlessly  pursues 
his  strategy  of  supporting  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive paramilitary  means  of  curbing  this 
pursuit  and  thus  preserving  global  peace  Is 
to  further  the  freedom  goals  of  all  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

The  award  to  Congressman  Flood 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

To  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Member  of  Congress, 
Jurist,  civic  leader,  legislator,  in  grateful  rec- 
ognition of  hla  active  concern  for  the  vic- 
tims of  Communist  aggression  and  tyranny, 
his  forceful  advocacy  of  policies  apt  to  ad- 


vance the  cause  of  freedom  and  his  tlreleoi 
leadership  of  moTements  to  create  a  special 
committee  of  the  n.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  captive  naUona. 

Assembly  or  Caftivx  Eitbopxan  Nations. 

Washington,  July  21,  1965. 

Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan,  House  minority 
leader,  spoke  of  the  significance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  the  context  of  cur- 
rent international  developments. 

Congressman  Ford's  award  reads: 

To  Gebald  R.  Fobd,  Member  of  Congress, 
jurist,  sailor-soldier,  legislator-fighter  with 
a  heart,  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  never- 
flagging  concern  for  the  peoples  of  the  Com- 
munist-subjugated lands  in  the  eastern  half 
of  Europe  and  his  forceful  championing  of 
policies  and  strategies  designed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  freedom  wUl  prevail. 

Assembly  of  Captivz  European  Nations. 

Washington,  July  21, 1965. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  dinner  was 
an  explanation  of  the  failings  of  commu- 
nism by  Monika  Plidr.  Prior  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  ACEN  awards,  Monika 
Flidr  and  two  other  speakers  who  have 
recently  arrived  in  the  West  from  east- 
central  Europe,  spoke  of  conditions  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Lithuania. 

Miss  Flidr  had  taught  Russian  and 
Czechoslovakia  at  a  high  school  in  Usti 
nad  Labem,  one  of  the  more  important 
cities  in  Czechoslovakia.  During  a  bus 
excursion  last  New  Year's  Day  from 
Prague  to  Vienna,  Austria — one  of  the 
few  opportunities  the  Czechoslovakia 
regime  offers  people  who  wish  to  visit 
the  West — Miss  Flidr  and  her  mother  de- 
cided to  stay  in  the  free  world.  She 
came  to  the  United  States  only  a  month 
ago  and  hopes  to  qualify  for  a  teaching 
position. 

Miss  Flidr  said  that  Sfor  young  people 
life  in  Czechoslovakia  offered  few  chal- 
lenges. Uniformity,  regimentation,  and 
boredom  have  become  the  unwanted 
companions  in  a  young  man's  and  wom- 
an's daily  grind. 

She  said,  in  part : 

A  typical  example  Is  the  manner  In  which 
the  regime  handles  a  so-called  spontaneous 
demonstration.  When  I  was  a  teacher  at  a 
high  school  In  Ustl  nad  Labem,  we  had  to 
take  part  in  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  The  principal  wovild 
caU  in  all  the  teachers,  brief  them  on  the 
modus  operandi,  and  charge  them  with  the 
task  of  insuring  the  largest  possible  attend- 
ance by  the  pupils.  Attendance  at  all  these 
events  was  in  fact  compulsory,  and  few  were 
willing  to  risk  official  displeasure  by  failing 
to  show  up.  I  remember  that  my  pupils 
would  often  try  to  stay  away  from  these  dem- 
onstrations by  claiming  illness,  but  they  had 
to  substantiate  their  excuse  by  a  doctor's 
certificate. 

There  is  a  ferver  among  Czecholsovak  youth 
to  travel,  to  learn  about  the  West,  to  read 
books  by  Western  authors,  and  see  plays  by 
Western  playwrights.  They  are  tired  of  the 
stereotype,  run-of-the-mill  forms  of  art  spon- 
sored by  the  regime.  When  a  Czechoslovak 
author  or  playwright  comes  out  with  some- 
thing that  Is  even  slightly  nonconformist, 
he  is  an  Instant  hit  with  the  youth. 

To  see  foreign  lands  Is  probably  the  most 
ardent  wish  of  a  young  Czechoslovak  boy  or 
girl.  They  resent  the  regime's  restrictions 
on  travel  and  say:  If  capitedism  Is  that  bad, 
why  don'f  they  let  use  see  that  for  ourselves? 

My  fellow  teachers  at  school,  as  weU  as  my 
other  friends,  have  often  told  me  how  tired 
they  were  of  the  unending  stream  of  false 
claims  by  the  regime.  "How  can  you  take 
those  people  at  their  word."  one  of  them  said 


to  me.  "You  read  In  the  papers  that  pro- 
duction plans  have  been  fulfilled,  then  you 
go  to  a  store  and  try  to  buy  this  or  that 
Item  and  they'll  teU  you  it's  not  available. 
The  same  with  food.  The  collectivized  agri- 
culture is  supposed  to  work  out  Just  fine, 
but  when  you  go  to  market  you'll  find  that 
they  don't  carry  many  of  the  Items  you 
need." 

Young  people  In  Czechoslovakia,  as  prob- 
ably young  men  and  women  everywhere, 
want  things  the  regime  cannot  or  will  not 
provide.  The  same  Marxist  doctrine  that  not 
too  long  ago  had  some  fiery  advocates  among 
young  Czechoslovak  intellectuals.  Is  greeted 
today  by  young  men  and  women  with  a 
contemptuous  shrug  and,  at  best,  by  a  yawn. 

By  trying  to  suppress  individuality,  by 
offering  regimentation  and  boredom  Instead 
of  new  visits,  communism  has  failed  dis- 
mally with  the  younger  generation  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

Monika  Flidr  was  followed  by  two 
other  speakers  whb  had  recently  come  to 
the  free  world.  Both  these  men  were 
bom  in  the  United  States  and  both  had 
spent  many  years  in  prison  and  labor 
camps  when  they  returned  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  fathers. 

John  Carja,  42,  was  born  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  was  educated  in  Riunania  and 
lived  there  from  the  age  of  5  until  last 
May.  A  former  newspaperman,  he  wsis 
arrested  in  1949  and  sentenced  to  Impris- 
onment in  the  infamous  Danube-Black 
Sea  Canal  extermination  camp,  where 
tens  of  thousands  of  Rumanians  have 
lost  their  lives.  Released  in  1954,  he  was 
again  arrested  in  1959  and  sentenced  to 
10  years.  The  Rumanian  regime's  aim 
was  to  prevent  Carja  from  seeking  re- 
patriation to  the  United  States.  During 
his  confinement  he  was  repeatedly  tor- 
tured to  make  him  confess  to  espionage 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    In  July 

1964,  after  serving  5  of  his  10-year  sen- 
tence, Carja  was  released.  In  reprisal 
for  Carja's  efforts  to  seek  repatriation 
to  the  United  States  he  was  kept  un- 
employed until  he  finally  secured  an  exit 
visa  in  May  1965. 

Alfons  Milukas,  54,  is  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1920,  his  entire  family 
moved  to  Lithuania.  In  1947,  Milukas 
took  steps  to  reclaim  his  American  citi- 
zenship. He  was  arrested  the  following 
year.  He  was  sentenced  to  25  years  and 
sent  to  a  labor  camp  near  Vorkuta — 
the  notorious  "deep-freeze"  camp  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  near  the  Kara  Sea.  When 
German  prisoners  of  war  returned  home 
in  1954,  they  told  newsmen  and  the  au- 
thorities that  an  American  by  the  name 
of  Milukas  was  still  being  detained  in  a 
Siberian  labor  camp.  Released  in  1956, 
Milukas  tried  in  vain  for  the  next  9 
years  to  obtain  an  exit  permit.   In  March 

1965,  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  leave 
Lithuania,  where  he  had  lived  since  his 
release. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  the  noted  colum- 
nist, presided  at  the  dinner,  which  began 
with  an  invocation  delivered  by  Rev. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Vasil  Germenji,  chairman  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations — 
ACEN — started  the  proceedings  by  brief 
introductory  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  this  year's  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  dinner  came  to  a  close  with  the 
benediction  by  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  John  Balkunas,  president  of  the 
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Oonfe  ence  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Easteqn  European  Descent. 

Anotlier  "1929"?— Why  There's  Utile 
Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

H0N.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  T|BE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22.  1965 
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an4>ther  1929  becoming  possible?     That 
has    been   raised   by   William   Mc- 
Martin,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Board. 

are  the  chances?     Are  a  crash  and 
deep  depression  now  possible? 
has  been  a  sharp  fall -off  in  stock 
late.    A  speculative  bubble  burst 
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"1929'?— Why  There's  Little 
Chance 


boom  ages,  many  wonder  if  it  could 
a  depression,  as  in  1929.  Actually 
re  vastly  different  now,  as  this  report 


SEASONS  FOR  CONFnJENCE 

feems  calm  in  the  attitude  of  busi- 

leading  bunkers,  high  government 

in    the    United    States    and 


crash 


g^t 
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Why  the  confidence  that  events  are 
or  later,  to  lead  to  another  1929- 
and  depression? 

the  answer  in  an  outline  on  these 
11  basic  differences  between  then 


1  rorld,   economic   analysts  say,   little 
underst-  od  the  forces  of  depression  at  work 
kfter  1929,  and  lacked  the  means  to 
them. 

is  said  to  be  different.     Govern- 

ejerywhere  are  armed  with  machinery 

be   used    against   deflationary   in- 


United  States,  in  particular,  it  is 

past  30  years  has  brought  a  revolu- 

<  :hange  in  attitude  and  in  machinery 

n  Bering  forces  of  depression  and  reces- 


ROLE  or  WORU)  TRADE 


world's  great  creditor  nation,  the 

tates  now  is  inclined  to  act  the  part 

lan,  as  in  1929,  acting  as  a  debtor 

yhen   actually   a   creditor.     A   basic 

'  upeet  in  the  world  economy  was  said 

1  leen  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930. 

li  creased  barriers  to  imports  into  the 

S  tates.     This  country,  however,  had 

a    great   creditor   nation    in    World 

Id  needed  to  accept  goods  in  pay- 

lebts. 

tariffs     mounted,     other     coun- 
barriers    to    trade    and    de- 
debts  to  the  United  States.    These 
brought  stagnation  to  world  trade, 
the  Government's  efforts  are  aimed 
world     trade     rather     than 
it. 
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BUILT-IN    DEFENSES 

<  ther  factors  also  are  present  today 
r  i  absent  in  1929. 
G  >vemment  is  committed  to  a  policy 


of  promoting  expansion  and  avoiding  depres- 
sions, and  it  is  armed  with  many  tools  to 
carry  out  that  policy.  One  recent  example 
is  last  year's  $11.5  billion  tax  cut,  which  is 
credited  with  sparking  the  business  expan- 
sion that  still  is  going  on.  Now  there  are 
plans  for  excise  tax  cuts  and  stepped-up 
social  security  payments  to  keep  business 
activity  from  slowing. 

The  coimtry  also  has  built-in  stabilizers" 
that  tend  to  soften  any  downturns.  These 
include  unemployment  benefits,  price  sup- 
ports for  farmers,  insurance  for  bank  de- 
posits, guarantees  for  mortgages,  pensions 
for  the  elderly.  The  Government  can  speed 
public  works  to  offset  slack  in  private  busi- 
ness. 

Then,  too.  there  is  much  more  world  co- 
operation to  keep  business  stable.     Leading 
industrial  countries  act  in  concert  to  main- 
tain   stable    currencies.      The    International 
Monetary  Fund  stands  ready  to  help.     Re- 
cently steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
British  pound  and  to  bolster  the  U.S.  dollar. 
The  Government's  own  operations  act  to 
prevent  depressions.    The  Federal  cash  bud- 
get of  more  than  $120  billion  a  year  is  itself 
a    stabilizer.      And    Federal    spending    auto- 
matically goes  up   when   business  slackens, 
thus  tending  to  offset  the  slowdown 

WEATHER  VANES  TO   WATCH 

Both  business  and  Government  now  have 
a  lot  more  information  about  the  American 
economy  than  was  available  in  1929.  A  whole 
array  of  economic  indicators  tests  the  pulse 
of  business.  When  these  indicators  flash 
danger  signals,  officials  are  prepared  to  act 
promptly. 

Actually,  the  Preisdent's  economic  advis- 
ers— and  many  business  economists — believe 
that  deep  depressions  of  the  post-1929  va- 
riety are  phenomena  of  the  past.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisers  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  even 
recessions  are  not  inevitable,  although  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  proclaim  that  occasional 
dips  in  activity  can  be  avoided. 

7^1  1929  and  1965 — then  and  now— the 

differences  are  vast 

Money — A  Managed  Abundance 

Then:  Money  was  tied  rigidly  to  gold. 
This  limited  moves  by  the  Govenunent  to 
ease  money.  Money  and  credit  contracted 
sharply.  Interest  rates  went  up.  Financial 
crisis  developed. 

Now:  "^ie  to  gold  has  been  ended.  Money 
supply  is  more  readily  controlled  by  Govern- 
ment. Credit  is  pumped  out  as  necessary. 
In  hard  times,  interest  rates  are  reduced,  new 
borrowing  promoted  by  official  policy. 
Government  Spending — An  Important 
Cushion 

Then:  $10.5  billion  a  year  in  Federal.  State, 
local  cash  spending.  Federal  spending,  at  $3 
billion,  was  only  $1  out  of  each  $29  of  na- 
tional income,  thus  had  limited  importance 
in  total  economy. 

Now:  $176  billion— Federal.  State,  local. 
Federal  cash  spending  alone  is  $121  billion, 
or  $1  out  of  evry  $4  of  national  income.  In  a 
downttirn,  this  spending  rises.  Federal  out- 
lays are  a  tremendous  force  in  U.S.  economy. 
Deposits — Now  They  Are  Insured 

Then:  People  got  panicky  as  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse  in  early  thirties.  Runs  de- 
veloped on  banks  across  the  country.  Fail- 
ures were  widespread,  and  there  was  no  in- 
surance on  deposits. 

Now:  Accounts  In  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  insured  up  to  $10,000. 
F.esult:  Even  in  a  severe  business  setback, 
wholesale  withdrawals  of  deposits,  such  as 
took  place  35  years  ago,  would  be  unlikely. 

For  the  Unemployed— A  Promise  of  Help 

Then:  When  a  worker  was  laid  off,  he  was 
on  his  own.  There  was  no  Government  pro- 
gram to  tide  people  over  while  they  looked 
for  new  Jobs.  By  1933.  one  worker  out  of  four 
was  unemployed. 

Now;  About  49  million  workers  are  in- 
sured during  periods  of  unemployment.  This 


means  weekly  benefits,  for  half  a  year  in 
most  States.  In  addition,  many  companies 
provide  supplemental  benefits  for  their  own 
empleyees  during  layoffs. 

Old  People — The  Offer  of  Seciu-ity 
Then:  There  was  no  social  security  to  heln 
in  old  age.  Pew  companies  offered  pensions 
to  employees  after  retirement.  People  had 
to  rely  on  their  own  savings  or  help  from 
relatives. 

Now:  Nine  out  of  ten  workers  are  covered 
by  social  security.  Typical  worker  also  has 
company  pension.  Medicare  is  on  the  way 
Trend  is  to  earlier  retirement,  opening  up 
more  Jobs  for  younger  people  in  the  i.ibor 
force. 

Wages— Pay  Rates  to  Stay  High 
Then:  When  times  got  tough,  employers 
cut  wages  time  and  again.  Labor  unions 
were  weak,  had  little  voice  on  pay  rates. 
Few  workers  were  protected  by  wage  con- 
tracts.   No  wage  minimum  was  set  by  law 

Now:  Workers  have  a  whole  system  of 
protection  built  in.  Wages  are  supported 
by  powerful  unions.  MiUlons  work  on  long- 
term  contracts  providing  stable  or  rising  pay 
rates.  A  minimum  wage  is  provided  by 
Federal  law. 

Farmers — Support  for  Prices 
Then:  There  was  little  or  no  protection  for 
farmers  against  collapse.  At  the  mercy  of 
the  marketplace,  with  no  system  of  price 
support,  farmers  saw  prices  fall  65  percent 
between  1928  and  1933. 

Now:  Prices  of  major  farm  commodities 
are  supported  by  the  Government.  Over  the 
years,  huge  surpluses  have  grown  up  to  bur- 
den the  market,  but  farmers  are  protected 
against  anything  comparable  to  the  collapse 
of  the  1930's. 

Home  Loans — Easy  Mortgage  Payments 
Then:  Home  buyers  and  lending  institu- 
tions were  vulnerable.  Mortgages  were  short- 
term,  3  to  5  years,  with  no  insurance  or 
guarantee  from  Government.  Many  thou- 
sands lost  their  homes. 

Now:  It's  a  different  story.  Home  loans 
are  stretched  out,  many  for  30  years  or 
longer,  with  payments  much  like  rent.  On 
$69  billion  in  home  mortgages,  or  35  percent 
of  the  total,  loans  are  underwritten  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Stock  Market — Not  So  Wild  This  Tune 
Then:  It  was  a  frenzied  market.  People 
went  In  over  their  heads,  many  buying  on 
credit.  Some  paid  15  percent  interest  on 
borrowed  money  subject  to  call  at  anv  time. 
Thousands  got  in  real  trouble. 

Now:  Stock  prices  are  about  as  high  rela- 
tive to  earnings  as  in  1929.  But  there  is 
much  less  speculation,  and  relatively  little 
credit  in  stocks.  Typical  investor  today 
owns  his  stocks  outright.  Margin  require- 
ment: 70  percent. 

Money  Trouble  Abroad — Less  Danger  of 
Crisis  Now 

Then:  When  nations  ran  short  of  gold 
and  could  not  pay  bills  abroad,  they  had 
nowhere  to  get  help.  In  such  cases,  nations 
were  forced  to  devalue  currencies,  raise 
tariffs,  curtail  buying  abroad. 

Now:  International  Monetary  Fund  pro- 
vides aid  to  nations  In  temporary  difficulty. 
Other  kinds  of  cooperation  have  developed. 
Result:  some  protection  for  United  Stjites 
and  other  nations  against  contraction  of 
trade  due  to  financial  crises. 

Expansive  Policy — It's  Required  by  Law 

Then:  Government  was  committed  to  a 
minimum  role  in  private  economy,  deliber- 
ately kept  hands  off.  Pump  priming  was  not 
accepted.  In  depression,  Government  .^tiil 
tried  to  balance  the  budget. 

Now:  Federal  law  calls  on  Governmiit  for 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  reverse  a 
downturn.  This  means  promoting  Jobs, 
pushing  public  works,  pumping  out  money— 
anything  to  put  life  in  business.  Budget 
deficits  are  part  of  the  plan. 


A  Salute  to  Ethiopia  on  Her  Natiooal 
Holiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  23. 1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  In 
1961  I  had  the  privilege  £Uid  distinction 
of  visiting  15  countries  in  Africa.  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
was  Ethiopia,  characterized  by  its  high 
sloping  mountain  plateaus  and  deep  river 
valleys.  Today,  it  is  an  honosSo  salute 
tills  fine  coimtry  on  its  national  holiday 
commemorating  the  birthday  of  its  es- 
teemed Emperor,  Haile  Selassie. 

I  have  followed  with  continued  inter- 
est Ethiopia's  progress  in  achieving  so- 
cial and  economic  reforms,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  health.  Our 
close  ties  with  this  striving  nation  date 
back  to  1903  and  has  grown  steadily  ever 
since.  A  number  of  treaties  between  our 
two  countries  has  made  possible  valuable 
projects  contributing  to  Ethiopia's  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  indeed  fitting 
that  tribute  be  paid  to  this  friendly  and 
trusted  nation  on  its  national  holiday. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  background  sketch  of  Ethiopia  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Backgroitnd  Notis — Ethiopia 

Capital,  Addis  Ababa;  population,  20  to  22 
million. 

Ethiopia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Sudan  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  east  by 
French  Somaliland  and  the  Somali  Repub- 
lic, on  the  south  by  Kenya,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Sudan.  The  area  totals  about  460,000 
square  miles — ^roughly  equal  to  the  combined 
areas  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  capital,  Addis  Ababa,  has  a  population 
of  about  450,000.  Asmara,  Ethiopia's  sec- 
ond largest  city,  has  approximately  130,000 
Inhabitants. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  topography 
is  the  high  central  plateau,  varying  from 
6,000  to  10,000  feet,  which  is  cut  by  numer- 
ous rivers — notably  the  Blue  Nile  rising  from 
Lake  Tana — and  is  split  diagonally  by  the 
Y-Bhaped  Great  Rift  Valley.  This  feature  is 
traced  by  a  chain  of  lakes  starting  In  the 
southwest  and  opening  out  onto  the  low,  dry 
DanakU  Plains  in  the  northeast.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  two  halves  of  the  plateau  Is  gen- 
erally highest  Just  before  the  point  of  de- 
scent, via  precipitous  escarpments,  to  the 
Rift  Valley.  The  transition  to  the  lowlands 
of  the  Sudan  on  the  west  and  the  Somali- 
Inhabited  plains  to  the  southeast  is  accom- 
plished by  generally  more  gradual  slopes. 

The  climate  is  hot  in  the  lowlands  and 
temperate  on  the  plateau.  In  Addis  Ababa 
and  Asmara,  both  at  approximately  8,000  feet, 
maximum  temperattu-e  Is  about  75  ■>  P.,  and 
the  minimum  t«npwature  about  470  F.  The 
seasons  are  divided   between   wet  and  dry. 
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The  wet  season  Is  subdivided  into  the  period 
of  the  "little  rains,"  Intermittent  showers 
occvuTlng  between  February  and  AprU,  and 
the  "big  rains,"  which  begin  toward  the  end 
of  June  and  end  by  mid-September. 

THE  PEOPLE 

The  population,  estimated  to  be  between  20 
and  22  million,  is  of  a  mixed  character  with 
Semitic,  Hamltlc,  and  Cushitlc  peoples  pre- 
dominating. More  ttian  40  different  tribes 
and  people  are  represented,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  Amhara,  Tigreans, 
Galla,  and  the  Somalis.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  a  third  of  the  people  are  Christians — the 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  has  long  and 
close  ties  with  the  Coptic  Church — ^but  there 
are  also  a  large  Moslem  population  and  a 
considerable  number  of  pagans.  In  general, 
the  Christians  inhabit  the  highlands  and  the 
Moslems  and  pagans  inhabit  t^e  coastal  and 
lowland  areas. 

COVZHNMENT 

The  Government  of  Ethiopia  is  a  constitu- 
tional hereditary  monarchy.  Ethiopia's  first 
constitution  was  prcunulgated  by  the  Em- 
peror in  1931.  Although  it  provides  for  a 
senate  and  chamber  of  deputies,  sovereignty 
is  vested  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  who 
has  supreme  authority  and  combines  the 
powers  and  duties  of  chief  of  state  and  head 
of  government.  Members  of  the  senate  are 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  as  were  members 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  untU  1955  when 
the  Emperor  promulgated  a  revised  constitu- 
tion, which  provides  for  the  popular  election 
of  members  of  the  lower  house.  The  first 
nationwide  election  was  held  in  the  fall  of 
1957,  the  second  in  the  summer  of  1961. 
There  are  125  senators  and  251  deputies. 

Members  are  elected  to  the  lower  house,  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  by  universal  adult  suf- 
frage from  candidates,  male  or  female,  who 
are  Ethiopian  citizens  by  birth  and  not  less 
than  25  years  of  age.  All  candidates  must  be 
residents  of  their  respective  electoral  dis- 
tricts. 

All  Ethiopians  by  birth,  regardless  of  sex, 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  21  years  are  en- 
titled to  vote  for  deputies  from  the  electoral 
district  where  they  reside.  Elections  are  held 
once  every  4  years.  The  system  of  voting  is 
secret  and  direct. 

The  Empire  of  Ethiopia  is  divided  into  100 
electoral  constituencies,  each  having  approx- 
imately 300,000  inhabitants.  Each  electoral 
district  is  represented  by  two  deputies.  Each 
town  with  30,000  inhabitants  or  m(»*e  has  one 
deputy  and  one  additional  deputy  for  every 
50,000  of  the  population  in  excess  of  30,000. 

Members  of  the  upper  hotise,  the  senate, 
are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  6  years 
from  among  distinguished  persons,  Ethiopian 
by  birth,  who  have  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  the  country.  A  senator's  minimum 
age  is  35  years.  The  number  of  senat(»-&  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
deputies. 

Both  Houses  are  In  session  from  Novem- 
ber vmtil  June  the  following  year. 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  Joint 
resolution  adopted  by  three -foiurths  of  the 
Members  of  each  chambo'  In  two  separate 
sessions  of  Parliament  and  proclaimed  with 
the  approval  and  authority  of  the  Emperdr. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  members  of  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers  are  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  and  are  directly  responsible  to  him 
and  not  to  the  Parliament.  Moreover,  minis- 
terial appointments  are  not  subject  to  parlia- 
mentary approval.    The  day-to-day  adminis- 


tration of  the  Empire  la  conducted  by  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers,  which  Is  presided  over 
by  tlxe  Prime  Minister. 

Certain  at  the  functions  usually  performed 
by  a  cabinet  in  forming  government  poUcy 
are  carried  out  by  the  Crown  CouncU,  a  tradi- 
tional Institution  composed  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  Archbishc^  of  the  Ethiopian 
Church,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
other  dignitaries  the  Emperor  designates. 
The  Crown  CouncU  is  convent  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Emperor  to  consider  important 
policy  meesxures. 

The  revised  Constitution  provides  tar  the 
succession  to  the  throne  by  the  eldest  male 
son.  Previously,  In  the  absence  of  a  clear 
rule  of  succession,  several  claimants  to  the 
throne  have  been  known  to  aipfeiBZ  on  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  with  civU  disorder  as  a 
result.  Emperor  HaUe  S^assie's  oldest  and 
only  Btirviving  son,  Assfaw  Wo— en,  is  ttie 
present  Crown  Prince  and  heir  apparent. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  Supreme 
Imperial  Court.  A  system  of  courts  had  al- 
ready been  established  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Proclamation  of  1943.  Judges 
are  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  Tht  revised 
Constitution  of  1956  makes  no  provisiMi  for 
Judicial  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  or 
for  Judicial  determination  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  laws,  proclamations,  and  decrees. 

The  status  of  federation  between  Eritrea 
and  Etblc^ia,  established  by  resolution  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1960  and 
effected  on  Septonlier  15,  1952,  by  decree  of 
the  Emperor,  was  dissolved  on  November  14, 
1962,  when  the  Eritrean  National  Assembly 
voted  for  union  with  Ethiopia.  Erita-ea  is 
now  a  Province  of  Ethiopia. 

The  13  Provinces  of  the  Empire  are  admin- 
istered by  GovemorB-General  appointed  by 
the  Emperor. 

EITSIOPIAK    OBJECnvXS 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government  might  be  said  to  include:  (l) 
the  continuous  improvement  of  the  govern- 
mental structure  and  Internal  administra- 
tion; (2)  the  improvement  of  economic  and 
social  conditions  within  the  country;  (8)  the 
adherence  to  the  pedicles  of  nonalinement 
and  the  right  to  Judge  each  issue  on  its 
merits;  (4)  support  of  t2ie  UtUted  Nations 
and  the  principle  of  collective  security;  and 
(5)   progress  toward  African  unity. 

ITNinsD  STATES -ETHIOPIAN    RELATIONS 

The  i>rlinary  objectives  of  VS.  policy  with 
respect  to  Sthiopia  include  ( 1 )  maintenance 
of  friendly,  cooperative  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  (3)  prevention  of  Soviet  or 
Communist  influence  over  the  country,  and 
(3)  encouraging  and  assisting  the  economic 
and  social  develoi»nent  of  Ethiopia. 

United  States-Bthlopian  relations  have 
long  been  amicable,  dating  back  to  the 
first  treaty  between  the  two  states  in  1903. 
After  World  War  n  the  ties  between  the  two 
countries  grew  steadily  closer.  Thft  trend 
was  exemplified  by  ttut  signing  on  June  16, 
1951,  of  a  general  technical  assistance  agree- 
ment which  has  provided  the  basis  for  the 
numerous' projects  of  ecoiuaxUc  development 
ciurently  underway.  Of  equal  importance 
was  the  signing  of  the  Tteaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations  on  September  7,  1951. 
On  May  22, 1953,  two  agreements  were  signed. 
One  was  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement,  by  which  the  United  States 
agreed  to  furnish  Sthiopia  with  a  limited 
amount  of  military  equipment  for  its  in- 
ternal security  and  to  train  the  Ethiopian 
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In  tbe  use  of  this  material.     The  sec- 
agreement  regularized  the  existence  and 
of  the  n.S.  Army  commvmioatlons 
I  tation  (Kagnew  Station)  at  Asmara. 
1954  Emperor  Halle  Selassie  visited 
States  and  made  a  S-week  good- 
of   the    country.    Vice    President 
visited  Bthlopla  in  March  1957.     The 
made   a  second,   week-long  state 
m    October    1963.     In    the    following 
he  returned  briefly  to  Washington  to 
the  funeral  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 


Tbe  4pP<*"*^*'*^  '^^  Justice  Goldberg  to 
die  United  Nations 


iXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  22,  1965 


MULTER.    Mr.   Speaker,  Presi- 
Johnson  made  a  brilliant  choice 
when  he  picked  Jvistice  Arthur 
to  succeed  Adlai  Stevenson  as 
/Jmbassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
following    column    by    Roscoe 
indicates  Justice  Goldberg's 
and  his  eminent  qualifica- 
for   this   highly   important   post, 
umn  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  July  21,  1965,  and 
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JXTSTKis  Goldbebg:  Aolai's  Successor — In  His 
Own  IiCACE 

(By  Roscoe  Dnmimond) 
Was^ongton. — President      Johnson       has 
a  man  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
and   likeness  of  Adlai  Stevenson  to 
him    as    U.S.    Ambassador    to    the 
Nations. 
Judgment,  the  President  has  chosen 
Indeed. 
J|u8tice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who  is  will- 
give  up  a  lifetime  appointment  to  the 
Court  because  of  his  dedication  to 
and  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  Presi- 
liir.  Stevenson's  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
aid:    "He  undoiBtood  Adlai   and   his 
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ilso  understands  the  aims  and  hopes 

in    Vietnam — the    courage    of    the 

people. 

significant  fact  is  that  Goldberg  has 

in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 

woTild  not  be  immediately  visible  from 

of  his  public  service — a  dlstin- 

and  respected  labor  lawyer,  skilled 

one   of  the   best   Secretaries   of 

the  Nation  ever  had,   and  Supreme 

rustice. 

a  pertinent  appraisal  of  Goldberg 

me  who  during  the  past  decade  has 

well   more  men  in  public  life  than 

other  American. 

after  the  1960  election,  when  he  was 

his  book,  "Six  Crises,"  and  Presldent- 

1  Kennedy  was  selecting  the  top  p>eopIe 

administration.  Vice  President  Nixon 

to  one  of  his  closest  collaborators: 

of  these   same   men   would    have 

my  Cabinet  If  I  had  been  elected. 

would  not  have  made  Arthur  Oold- 

ascretary  of  Labor.    I  would  have  made 

Upder  Secretary  of  State." 

's  Judgment  was  that  Goldberg  deep- 

the  issues  and  pitfalls  of  the 

and  would  not  be  misled  by  sur- 

velopments. 

becoming  a  member  of  the  Court, 
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Jxistice  Goldberg  has  traveled  widely  abroad 
to  speak  before  Jurists  and  has  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  world  leaders. 

It  is  xiniisoial  for  a  President  to  turn  to 
the  Supreme  Co\u^  for  an  appointment  of 
this  kind.  But  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  blanch 
at  the  unusual  and  his  decision  reflects  his 
high  regard  for  the  United  Nations  and  his 
hope  that  its  capacity  to  keep  the  peace  can 
be  strengthened. 

It  is  evident  that  the  President  had  this 
prescription  in  mind  as  he  searched  for 
Stevenson's  successor: 

He  wanted  a  man  who  had  already  at- 
tained public  stature. 

He  wanted  a  man  who  had  some  of  his 
own  credentials  to  speak  for  his  Govern- 
ment and  who  would  not  have  to  rely 
wholly  on  the  credentials  which  come  from 
the  position. 

He  wanted  a  man  deeply  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  whose  very  presence 
at  the  U.N.  would  underline  the  President's 
own  dedication  to  trying  to  bring  about 
both  peace  and  Justice  under  the  rule  of 
law. 

Prom  my  knowledge  of  Justice  Goldberg 
I  would  say  that  he  hates  war  and  believes 
that  the  failure  to  resist  aggression  is  the 
most  likely  way  of  getting  into  war. 

This  is  the  viewpoint  he  will,  I  think, 
bring  to  the  councils  of  the  administra- 
tion. As  with  Adlai  Stevenson,  he  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  at  the  center 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  formulation.  He  will 
be  a  source  of  strength — as  well  as  unity — 
to  the  administration  team  of  Rusk,  Mc- 
Namara  and  McGeorge  Bundy. 

No  one  in  our  time  can  fill  Adlai  Steven- 
son's place.    He  was  unique. 

But  in  Justice  Goldberg  the  President  has 
not  only  made  a  surprise  appointment  but 
a  superb  one. 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Arrival  in 
the  United  States  of  Ahapins  Honcharenko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   NOBTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  23. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  21  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  Ahapius  Honcharenko 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1964,  Prof.  Roman  Smal-Stockl, 
director  of  the  Slavic  Institute  at  Mar- 
quette University  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
published  an  article  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Ahapius  Honcharenko.  Professor 
Smal-Stocki  describes  Father  Honcha- 
renko as  "an  outstanding  and  colorful 
personality  in  American  history,  who 
contributed  to  America's  progress." 
This  fine  article  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky, 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Branch, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Smal-Stocki's  article 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


America  Mekts  the  Pihst  SHEVCHENKom: 
Father  Honcharenko 

(Aiarquette  University  Slavic  Institute  Pa. 

pers,  by  Prof.  Roman  Smal-Stockl,  director 

Slavic  Institute,  IiSarquette  University,  mu. 

waxikee.  Wis.,  1964) 

The  modem  space  research  beams  by  spe. 
cial  apparatus  vibrating  rays  to  the  planete  of 
our  solar  system  and  gets  back  an  echo  in  the 
sender's  place  and  country.  Ideas  as  well 
have  the  power  to  radiate  in  this  manner 
from  the  place  of  their  conception  all  over 
the  world,  and  then,  finally  to  echo  home- 
ward. 

The  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  its  ideas  have  been  and  still  an 
radiating  throughout  the  entire  world.  Upon 
hearing  these  ideas  many  became  cham- 
pions of  the  American  ideal  by  Joining  in  ttie 
struggle  for  their  realization  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  Men  Like  LaFayette, 
Steuben,  Koeciuszko,  and  Pulaski  were 
reached  by  the  American  ideological  "beains" 
and  came  to  America  to  fight  for  the  ideas  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Others,  like  Schevchenko,  were  later  reached 
by  these  same  ideas  but  remained  in  their 
native  countries  proclaiming  to  their  fel- 
low countrymen  Washington's  "new  and 
Just  law."  These  radiated  American  beams 
to  foreign  countries  soon  started  to  return 
to  America  in  the  form  of  political  emigra- 
tions of  many  fighters  for  freedom  and 
champions  of  the  new  law :  America  for  these 
men,  was  a  refuge  in  their  fight  against 
tyranny. 

We  have  earlier  in  this  paper  presented 
facts  about  how  Taras  Shevchenko  came  in 
contact  on  four  occasions  with  America  and 
its  spirit  whUe  still  living  in  the  Russian 
Empire.  But  when  did  America  meet  here 
on  her  own  soU  the  first  Ukrainian  who  wag 
a  Shevchenko  enthusiast  in  search  of  that 
freedom  promised  by  "Washington's  law" 
which  Shevchenko  praised  so  highly? 

The  first  man  who  represented  the  direct 
response  to  the  radiation  of  "Washington's 
new  and  Just  law"  from  Shevchenko's 
Ukraine  to  the  United  States  of  America  was 
the  Reverend  Ahapius  Honcharenko  (1'832- 
1916). 

It  is  true  that  Father  Honcharenko  was 
not  the  first  Ukrainian  to  reach  American 
soil.  Some  trace  the  date  of  this  back  to 
Capt.  John  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  English 
settlement  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  who  Is  known 
to  have  traveled  through  Ukrainiaif  lands  In 
1603  and  to  have  brought  to  America  settlers 
with  Ukrainian  svimames  like  Bohun,  Nem- 
yrych,  Hrabowsky,  and  others. 

But  Father  Honcharenko  was  the  first 
Ukrainian  who  grew  up  in  the  Shevchenko 
era  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Shevchenko 
ideology.  He  was  bom  in  the  Kiev  province 
of  Ukraine,  in  a  Cossack  family.  Educated 
in  the  Kiev  Theological  Academy,  he  became 
a  deacon.  Still  in  the  seminary,  Honchar- 
enko became  an  enthusiast  of  Shevchenko 
and  the  principles  of  the  Sts.  Cj^il  and 
Methodius  Brotherhood,  and  he  felt  a  mis- 
sion to  continue  Shevchenko's  fight  against 
Russian  czarism.  As  an  excellent  linguist 
who  by  the  end  of  his  lifetime  had  mastered, 
besides  Ukrainian  tind  Russian,  old  and  mod- 
ern Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Italian,  and 
English,  he  was  sent  to  Greece  in  a  kusslan 
theological  mission  attached  to  the  Russian 
Embassy  in  1857.  He  contacted  by  mall 
Alexander  Herzen,  the  famous  Russian  exile 
and  publisher  of  the  Northern  Star  and 
The  Bell,  and  who  was  a  promoter  of  the 
Decembrist  traditions.  A  fighter  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia,  Herzen 
was  also  the  initiator  of  the  land  and  free- 
dom movement  and  the  founder  of  popu- 
lism. 

Father  Honcharenko  became  a  secret  con- 
tributor to  The  Bell,  the  London-based  mag- 
azine published   by  Herzen,   and  later   au- 
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thored  among  other  things  the  eulogy  which 
appeared  in  that  magazine  for  Shev- 
cbMiko.  He  also  attacked  serfdom,  especially 
J,  It  existed  for  the  church-owned  serfs, 
and  absolutism.  Russian  spies  discovered 
this  link  between  the  priest  and  Herzen,  and 
he  was  arrested  to  be  brought  home  for  trial. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  then 
went  to  London  in  1860  to  Join  Herzen's  cir- 
cle. He  became  acquainted  with  Nicholas 
Ogarev,  Michael  Bakunln,  also  with  Gluseppl 
Garibaldi  (1807-82),  and  Gluseppl  Mazzini 
(1805-72),  as  well  as  other  revolutionaries. 
He  worked  in  the  British  m\iseum  as  a  clas- 
sifier of  numismatics  and  as  a  teacher. 

As  the  Russian  liberal  leadership  then 
consisted  of  atheists,  Honcharenko  left 
Herzen  and  Joined  the  dellgious  Italians  who 
were  the  leaders  of  the  "Young  Italy"  move- 
ment. Mazzini  had  also  given  him  swidresses 
and  recommendations  to  Introduce  him  to 
revolutionary  friends  In  America.  This 
sxirely  was  the  origin  of  Father  Honcharenko's 
plan  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

But  before  leaving  for  America  returned  to 
his  beloved  adopted  country,  Greece,  where  he 
accepted  Greek  citizenship,  visited  Hermop- 
olis  where  he  published  a  Latln-Oreek  Lexi- 
con, and  went  also  to  Smyrna  where  the 
Polish  exilee  welcomed  him  with  a  banquet, 
and  then  to  the  famous  Orthodox  Mount 
Atboe.  At  this  final  stop  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  and  he  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Russian  bishop  and  consul 
there  attempted  to  have  Honcharenko  ar- 
rested, but  the  Russian  Citholic  Prince,  Ivan 
Gagarin,  protected  him  through  the  Catholic 
Patriarch,  Calerggl,  and  helped  him  to  obtain 
a  teaching  position  in  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Ghazlk,  Lebanon.  The  Rvussian  consul  and 
his  spies  forced  Father  Honcharenko  to  flee 
tlirough  Syria  to  Alexandria  but  whUe  there, 
the  Russian  consul.  Lagodowsky,  hired 
gangsters  to  kill  him.  The  priest  was  only 
wounded  in  the  attack,  but,  when  the  hired 
killer  was  caught,  he  confessed  that  he  was 
in  the  pay  of  the  Russian  consul.  Father 
Honcharenko  returned  to  Athens.  Even  there 
he  felt  In  danger  from  the  Russian  intel- 
ligence service  and  so  he  decided  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States. 

On  January  1,  1865  Father  Honcharenko 
arrived  in  Boston  on  the  Yarington  and 
went  inmiediately  to  New  York  City.  There 
the  Greek  consul  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  appointed  him  priest  to  the 
Orthodox  Greeks  in  that  area.  He  lec- 
tured at  St.  John's  Theological  seminary,  col- 
laborated with  the  Bible  Society  In  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Chtu-ch-Slavic.  He  even 
established  his  own  printing  shop.  He  was 
often  invited  to  celebrate  Holy  Mass  in  many 
cities  as  far  away  as  New  Orleans.  As 
Orthodox  priests  may  marry.  Father  Hon- 
charenko fotind  among  the  Italian  friends 
of  Mazzini  in  Philadelphia  an  American  girl, 
Alblna  Clttl,  and  they  were  married  in  1865. 

In  1867  Alaska  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
and  Father  Honcharenko  expressed  the  desire 
to  be  with  the  free  people  of  Alaska  because 
he  suspected  that  many  of  the  so-called 
Russians  there  were  political  Ukrainian 
exiles.  Therefore,  he  hoped  through  these 
people  in  Alaska  to  reach  the  political  exiles 
In  Siberia.  He  gradually  developed  the  plan 
that  America  should  also  acqxilre  Siberia  and 
coupled  with  Alaska  the  United  States  could 
form  a  buffer  state  to  protect  itself  from 
Russian  impOTlallsm  which  he  expected  soon 
again  to  expand  in  the  direction  of  North 
America. 

Father  Honcharenko  established  a  con- 
tact with  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  H. 
Seward,  the  Initiator  erf  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  and  went  to  Washington,  D.C.  His 
"Russian  and  English  Phrase  Book  for 
Traders,  Travellers,  and  Teachers,"  was  pub- 
lished with  government  fimds  for  military 
personnel  in  Alaska  in  1868.   He  also  got  from 
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the  Secretary  of  State  the  promise  of  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  publlcatton  of  a  bilingual  paper 
for  the  dtizene  ot  Alaeka. 

The  priest  left  with  his  wife  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  gateway  to  the  West,  and  soon  after 
arriving  In  California,  began  organizing  the 
Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Brotherhood.  He 
also  established  the  first  Orthodox  church 
there  and  started  publishing  the  Alaska 
Herald  in  1868  and  later  In  1873  the  Alaska 
Herald-Svoboda  (Liberty).  In  the  news- 
paper's first  issue  Father  Honcharenko  pub- 
lished in  English  an  article  titled  "Curious 
Ideas  of  the  Poet  Taias  Shevchenko"  and  in 
the  second  issue  there  followed  excerpts  from 
the  revolutionary  poems  of  Shevchenko  in 
the  Ukrainian  language.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Shevchenko's  name  was  men- 
tioned on  American  soil. 

Father  Honcharenko  managed  to  organize 
among  the  exiles  In  Siberia  a  secret  distri- 
bution of  600  copies  of  his  newspaper — a 
paper  that  was  totally  dedicated  to  the 
waging  of  a  cold  war  against  Russian  abso- 
lutism and  imperialism,  to  the  populariza- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life,  and  of  the 
American  Constitution,  which  was  trans- 
lated in  the  first  issue  of  the  first  paper. 
This  Ukrainian  Immigrant  to  America  Is 
credited  with  popularizing  the  American 
Constitution  throughout  Siberia. 

The  czarist  Russian  Government  was  im- 
mediately alarmed  and  sent  to  San  Francisco 
for  a  coxinteractlon  a  special  Russian  priest 
who  had  financial  assistance  from  the  czar 
to  build  the  second  Orthodox  church  there, 
one  that  was  loyal  to  the  Russian  czar.  This 
was  in  1868. 

Naturally,  the  Russian  czarist  regime  be- 
came alarmed  by  the  activities  of  Father 
Honcharenko  because  there  were  in  exile  In 
Siberia  rather  large  groups  of  revolution- 
aries from  all  the  captive  and  oppressed  na- 
tions of  the  Russian  Empire,  especially  from 
Poland  and  Ukraine.  The  priest  had  boldly 
written  in  his  newspaper  in  1870  that:  "It 
(this  paper)  Is  published  in  OTder  that  the 
Sibirlaks  (the  population  of  Siberia)  may 
hear  over  the  ocean  the  free  serene  song 
from  free  America." 

The  anticzarlst  articles  of  the  Alaskan  Her- 
ald-Svoboda were  \ised  repeatedly  by  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  Washington  for  protests 
at  the  Department  of  State.  The  English- 
printed  articles  enlightened  the  American^ 
public  opinion  about  the  Rtisslan  feudal' 
Empire,  Its  absolutissn,  the  expression  of  the 
non-Russian  peoples,  and  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  regime  against  the  common 
people. 

In  many  articles  which  were  concerned 
with  specifically  Ukrainian  problems,  the 
priest-editor  would  publish  excerpts  from 
Shevchenko's  poetry  condemning  the  czar. 
In  fact,  his  paper  was,  beside  being  the  first 
Slavic  paper  to  be  published  in  America,  the 
first  Slavic  trilingual  paper  to  be  published 
here.  It  appeared  with  not  only  Russian 
and  Ukrainian,  but  Slrbian  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish contributions. 

Honcharenko  also  organized  the  first  Slavic 
Library  In  America  which  was  later  donated 
to  the  Bencrof t  Library. 

In  1872  he  sold  his  printing  shop  and  be- 
came after  1873  quite  active  as  a  member  of 
the  highly  respected  California  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Summing  up  his  own  life  experiences,  he 
wrote  in  1872:  "During  my  last  12  years  since 
my  emigration  of  all  the  Slavic  nationalities 
which  I  have  met,  only  the  Ukranlans  and 
Poles  were  matvu-e  enough  for  self-govern- 
ment and  democratic  rule."  He  bought  a  50- 
acre  farm  which  he  called  "Ukralna";  his 
cottage  there  he  called  "Svoboda"  or  "Lib- 
erty." He  also  built  a  chapel  there;  his  wife 
conducted  Sunday  school,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
old  Ukrainian  specialty,  an  apiary.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  grief  stricken 
and  died  soon  afterward  In  1915. 


D\uing  his  whole  life  Father  Honcharenko 
protected  and  helped  all  politleal  eeci4)ee* 
from  Siberia  or  Sakhalin  and  pettttoned  the 
American  Government  not  to  extradite  them. 
He  also  defended  the  local  population  of 
Alaska  against  the  monopoly  exploitation  by 
the  Alaskan  Conmnerclal  Co.  and  showed 
great  feeling  fen'  social  Jiistloe  always 
practicing  Christian  charity.  "Brotherly  love 
and  the  rights  of  all  is  our  cherished  motto 
and  will  be  the  principle  of  our  loyalty  as 
American  citizens,"  he  wrote  In  his  recol- 
lections which  were  published  by  Ukrainians 
under  Austrian  rule  with  whom  he  estab- 
lished close  contact. 

Honcharenko  had  many  distinguished 
American  friends:  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Eugene  Schuyler  (the  later  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  had  learned  to  speak  the  R\u- 
slan  language  from  the  priest).  Hamilton 
Fish,  Geor{^  Kennan,  General  Halleck,  Henry 
George,  A.  P.  Swinford,  and  James  Gtordon 
Bennett. ' 

And  from  free  America  he  prepared 
"Fourth  of  July  Letters"  for  his  Ukrainian 
people  in  Kiev.  "How  long,"  he  wrote,  "be- 
fore you  in  Russia  will  be  able  to  celebrate 
your  Fourth  of  July,  a  free  press,  and  free 
religion?  How  long,  my  coimtrymen.  will  It 
be  befcH-e  you  receive  these  things?"  An 
American  Journalist,  George  C.  Mansfield, 
who  had  visited  Honcharenko  in  the  Hay- 
ward  Mills,  wrote  about  these  letters  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  July  23,  1905. 

Thus  Honcharenko  worked  hie  whcrie  life 
for  the  aim  of  a  Fourth  of  July  for  Ukraine. 
That,  Indeed,  would  be  the  realization  of 
Washlngtcm's  "new  and  Just  laW  as  it  was 
glorified  by  Taras  Shevchenko. 

America  did  not  completely  forget  this 
devoted  adopted  son.  In  1944  a  Liberty 
ship  of  the  United  States  was  named  Hon- 
charenko. 

Siorely,  Father  Honcharenko  Is  an  out- 
standing and  colorfiil  perBonallty  In  Ameri- 
can history,  who  contributed  to  America's 
progress.  Continuous  persecutions,  shad- 
owing, attacking  by  the  tsarist  spies,  and 
even  harassment  by  Foreign  Service  agents 
did  not  break  him.  He  conducted  his  own 
oontlnuous  "cold  war"  against  imperialist 
Russia  in  the  name  of  the  ideas  of  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  our 
American  Constitution.  With  his  news- 
paper he  was  able  to  carry  this  fight  into 
Siberia  and  through  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence into  ills  native  Ukraine.  Because 
all  of  his  struggle  was  directed  not  only 
against  Russian  absolutism  but  also  against 
Russian  imperialism  and  oolonlaUsm  and  for 
the  liberty  of  the  oppressed  captive  national- 
ities, Honcharenko's  name  has  been  sye- 
tematlcally  disregarded  In  the  publications 
of  the  history  of  Russia  which  have  been 
published  in  recent  years  In  America  by  the 
Rtissian  imperialist  school  of  East  European 
history. 

This  Is  an  injustice  to  his  memory  for 
these  reasons: 

(1)  The  same  action  which  wealthy  Her- 
zen conducted  against  Russian  absolutism 
and  Imperialism  with  his  the  Bell  news- 
paper from  London  in  the  West  and  financed 
by  his  own  mcmey  was  duplicated  by  Hon- 
charenko against  tsarism  from  America 
through  Siberia.  This  great  achievement 
was  done  almost  entirely  through  Honchar- 
enko's own  earnings  which  only  served  to 
emphasize  the  priest-editor's  dedication  to 
the  spirit  of  Shevchenko,  to  the  principles  of 
the  Cyrllo-Methodlan  Brotherhood,  and  even 
to  the  Southern  Deoonbrlst  tradltlanB. 

(2)  Honcharenko's  o(»itacts  with  the 
leaders  of  "Young  Italy,"  a  part  eif  the 
"Young  Europe  movonent,"  are  moat  inter- 
esting  and  deserve  to  be  further  investigated. 

(3)  He  elab(»-ated  on  the  oono^t  of 
a  "free  Siberia"  which  is  still  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. 
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courageous  struggle  for  social 
for  the  wxvkeTB  and  native  popula- 
Alaska  and  hla  fight  against  the  mo- 
of  one  trading  company  is  quite  re- 


marka  3Ie 

(5)  He  gave  America  its  first  English- 
Slavic  language  newspaper.  In  addition,  he 
also  o  ganlzed  Uie  first  Slavic  Library,  built 
the  fli  St  QrthodWx  church  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco urea,  and)  he  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
Amerli  an  Slavicist  of  Slavic  descent.  Pur- 
therm  nre.  Father  Honcharenko  published  the 
first  Cld  Chiirch  Slavic  Bible  in  the  United 
States 

Nev(  rtheless  he  is  ignored  by  the  Russian 
imperfilistic  historians  in  the  United  States 
he  was  really  an  American  Democrat 
propadatlng    the    application    of    American 
prlncifles  to  the  Russian  Empire.    He  called 
"Ukraina."    his   home    "Svoboda" 
means  "liiberty,"  and  he  always  in- 
"I  am  not  a  Russian." 
American  citizen  found  not  even  a 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana  or   in 
of  National  Biography. 
[  do  have  hope  that  the  younger  gen- 
of   Americans  will   do  him   Justice. 
because  of  these  enumerated  reasons. 
]  loesibly  for  the  following  pragmatic 
when    after    purchase    of    Alaska 
public  criticism  against  the  Federal 
criticism     which     held     that 
is  good  for  nothing,"  that  "Alaska  is 
rocks  and   ice."   that  "there  is  no 
population  except  a  few  Indians  and  no  re- 
in the  country," — then  Honcharenko 
out    in    his    newspaper,    the    Alaska 
to   silence    the   opposition    by   an- 
on October  15,   1868  for  the  first 
news  that  there  is  "gold  in  Alaska." 
"Gold  is  found  both  on  the  main 
and    on    the    peninsxila    east    of 
!nlet.    The  native  women  wear  neck- 
c  >mpo6ed  of  beads  of  gold  strung  on 
No    mining    has    been    done,    but 
are  simply  picked  from  the  surface 
sarth.    Ck>al  and  copper  are  known  to 
rich-paying  veins.    When  we  are  in 
of  definite  information,  we  will  give 
cheering   cry   of    'Gold.'     We   are 
certain  of  the  existence,  but  must 
results  of  the  first  pioneer  mining 
According  to  the  Encyclopedia 
,  the  panning  of  gold  in  one  single 
Alaska  brought  in  $40  million. 

himself    and    his    faithful 

-Italian  wife  died  penniless. 

the  political  point  of  view,  it  is  easy 

that    the    Isolationist    America    of 

s  time  did  not  understand  him. 

the  first  nor  the  last  naturalized 

citizen  who  was  wasted  by  Ameri- 

pcflitical  shortsightedness. 
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EPCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  LeggETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  lad  occasion  to  call  attention  of 
the  He  use  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord to  an  optimistic  report  for  supple- 
menta  labor  in  northern  California 
primal  Uy  respecting  the  anticipated  to- 
mato larvest — the  peak  labor  demand 
being  i  Jjout  45  days  away. 

The  reason  for  the  optimism  is  due  to 
a  very  pr(«ressive  grower  attitude  which 


is  exemplified  in  the  1965  scales  of  pay 
agreed  upon  by  the  Tomato  Growing  In- 
dustry Council  designed  to  produce  $1.75 
per  hour  for  qualified  workers. 

The  agreement  has  been  set  forth  by 
the  council  as  follows : 

The  1965  Scales  op  Pay  for  Picking 
Tomatoes  in  California 

It  is  anticipated  that  more  domestic  work- 
ers will  be  employed  in  the  tomato  harvest 
than  in  previous  years.  The  Tomato  Grow- 
ing Industry  Council  has  reflected  this 
thinking  in  the  following  scale,  by  adjusting 
the  piece  rates  to  yield  a  minimum  of 
$1.75  per  hour  for  qualified  workers.  The 
adjusted  rate  is  calculated  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
But  more  imf>ortant,  these  substantial  in- 
creases should  enable  the  tomato  industry 
to  attract  and  hold  a  part  of  the  35,000 
additional  workers  reported  to  be  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Each  grower's  interest  is  for  an  orderly 
harvest  of  his  own  crop.  In  past  years  the 
scale  of  pay  has  been  one  of  the  vehicles 
used  to  accomplish  this  orderly  harvest. 
This  year,  with  limited  numbers  of  foreign 
workers,  it  becomes  even  more  Important  to 
individual  growers  in  particular  and  the 
industry  in  general  that  the  harvest  be  ac- 
complished with  as  little  conflict  as  possible. 
Therefore  the  scale,  which  has  proven  itself 
in  the  past,  is  more  important  under  these 
tr3ring  circumstances.  We  know  that  the 
greatest  demand  for  workers  occurs  during 
the  montlis  of  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober. The  scales,  as  indicated,  are  designed 
to  attract  more  of  the  so-called  tree  fruit 
workers  into  the  tomato  harvest.  Quite 
conceivably  we  will  attract  women  and 
minors  to  harvest  activity;  if  so  then  we  will 
have  to  make  adjustments  for  their  employ- 
ment by  providing  suitable  containers,  by 
law  they  cannot  carry  standard  50-pound 
lug  boxes. 

Likewise  the  growers  who  will  be  harvest- 
ing with  machines  should  know  that  their 
women  and  minor  employees  are  covered 
under  the  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order 
No.  14-65  regulating  wages,  hoiu-s,  and  work- 
ing conditions  for  women  and  minors  in 
agricultural  occupations.  This  order  is  in 
the  process  of  being  revised,  and  will  be 
effective  September  15.  1965.  As  soon  as 
copies  are  available  we  will  be  mailing  a  copy 
to  each  machine  owner. 

1.  The  rates  as  shown  on  the  scale  are 
minimum  rates  only;  such  conditions  as 
shown  in  No.  2  below  will  require  adjust- 
ments from  these  minimums.  While  these 
required  adjustments  are  in  effect,  you  are 
still  using  the  scale  of  pay. 

2.  This  scale  is  for  normal  conditions  of 
picking;  such  conditions  as  excessive  weeds, 
small  tomatoes,  poor  quality  tomatoes,  or 
other  abnormal  conditions  will  require 
adjustments. 

3.  This  scale  is  for  boxes  of  50  pounds; 
other  quantities  in  proportion. 

4.  The  rates  for  picking  other  pear  shape 
tomatoes  will  vary  in  different  areas;  the  rate 
paid  is  dependent  upon  the  method  of  har- 
vest (pick  or  shake) . 

5.  This  scale  is  designed  to  provide  a  real- 
istic basis  for  a  fair  day's  work  and  a  fair 
day's  pay  under  the  wide  range  of  condi- 
tions found  in  tomato  picking. 


Sacramento  Valley 

Counties 

Tons  per  acre  on  each  day's  pick 

9or 
more 

7or 
more 

5or 
more 

4or 
more 

Less 
than  4 

Round  and  red  top 
tomatMB    . 

CenU 
17 

CenU 
18 

CenU 

21 

CenU 

24 

CenU 

'26 

San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  Counties 


Tons  per  acre  on  each  day's  pick 


7or 
more 


Round  and  red  top 
tomatoes 


CenU 
18 


Sot 
more 


CenU 
21 


'  And  up. 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Benito  Counties 


Round   and  red   top 
tomatoes 


Tons  per  acre  on  each  day's  pick 


12  or 
more 


CenU 
17 


9ot 
more 


CenU 
19 


7ot 
more 


CenU 
20 


5  or 
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23 
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'  And  up. 


Monterey  County 


Tons  per  acre  on  each  day's  pick 

9  or 
more 

7  or 
more 

5or 
more 

Less 
than  5 

Round  and  red  top 
tomatoes 

CenU 
19 

CenU 
20 

CenU 
23 

CerUt 

'25 

'  And  up. 

Merced  and  Fresno  Counties 


^ 

Tons  per  acre  on  each  day's 
pick 

7  or 
more 

5  or 
more 

4  or 
more 

Less 
than  4 

Round  and  red  top 
tomatoes 

Cenlt 
18 

CenU 
21 

Centi 
24 

CerUt 

'  And  up. 


Alameda  County 

Tons  per  acre  on  each  d^iy's 
pick 

9  or 
more 

7  or 
more 

5  or 
more 

Less 

than  5 

Roimd  and  red  top 
tomatoes 

CenU 
19 

CenU 
20 

Centt 
23 

Centt 

'25 

^ 

.\nd  up. 


Ventura  County 

Tons  per  acre  on  each  day's  pick 

Over 

17 

11  to 

17 

8to 
11 

5to 
8 

Ito 

5 

Round  and  red  top 
tomatoes    . 

Centt 
15 
17 

Centt 
17 
19 

Centt 
19 

21 

Cents 
21 
23 

CenU 
•25 

San  Marzano  tomatoes. 

27 

'  And  up. 


Space  Minded  Bishop  John  J.  Wright  of 
Pittsburgh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  June  of  this  year,  Bishop 
John  J.  Wright,  our  space-minded  bishop 


July  23,  1965 

from  Pittsburgh,  deUvered  a  fine  sermon 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  ordination  of  long-time  Pitts- 
burgh priest -educator,  a  pioneer  in  na- 
tional Catholic  education  programs  and 
reforms,  and  the  pastor  of  St.  Lawrence 
Church,  Msgr.  Paul  J.  Campbell. 

Bishop  Wright  of  the  Diocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh, took  the  occasion  to  comment  on 
the  "chilly  caution"  expressed  by  Father 
Karl  Rahner,  theologian  and  writer,  of 
Innsbriik,  Austria,  towards  current  space 
projects. 

The  bishop  found  Father  Rahner's 
negative  reactions  to  the  race  to  the 
moon  in  widely  quoted  excerpts  from  an 
interview  in  America,  national  Catholic 
weekly.  He  linked  his  own  reflections 
to  the  relation  between  liberal  studies 
and  the  new  scientific  breakthroughs. 

Bishon  Wright  asserted  that  increased 
technology  and  heavy  thinking  in  the 
head  had  proportionately  increased  the 
need  for  bolder  imagination,  deeper  po- 
etic intuitions  and  richer  mystical  think- 
ing in  the  heart. 

Hence,  he  concluded,  the  stepped-up 
Importance  of  contemplation  in  all  its 
forms,  whether  in  retreat  houses,  schools, 
symphony  halls,  libraries  or  wherever 
else  the  soul  is  nourished  and  stimulated 
to  leap  beyond  the  technical  limitations 
and  the  science  of  each  generation. 

Bishop  Wright  stated: 

The  poets,  artists,  musicians,  and  religious 
mystics  have  always  been  light-years  ahead 
of  the  technicians  in  seeking  out  new  worlds 
to  explore,  to  conquer  and  to  enjoy.  The 
Hebrew  psalmists  were  only  a  lew  of  the 
poets  directing  men's  gaze  to  the  depths 
beyond  the  stars  whil«  the  technicians  were 
still  engrossed  In  the  practical  possibilities 
of  the  mere  wheel,  the  simple  lever  and  the 
power  production  of  the  running  brook,  the 
horse  or  the  ox. 

Greek  and  Roman  satirists  were  hard  at 
work  on  fantasy  Journeys  to  the  moon  when 
technicians  were  precariously  venttirlng  out 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Vivaldi  and  later 
musicians  made  imaginative  rides  among  the 
planets  and  caught  the  music  of  the  spheres 
before  the  scientists  had  discovered  the 
energy  in  steam  kettles  or  had  hit  on  the 
mathematics  needed  before  engineers  could 
physically  follow  the  artists'  imaginative 
trips  into  space. 

Today's  science  is  yesterday's  science  fic- 
tion. Tomorrow's  engineering  and  technical 
advances  will  have  been  sparked  by  the 
dreams  of  today's  poets  and  the  speculations 
of  today's  mjrstics. 

That  is  only  one  reason  why  many  must 
have  found  \induly  bleak  Father  Karl  Rah- 
ner's negative  reactions,  as  reported  in 
"America,"  to  the  time,  money,  and  talent 
expended  on  space  ventures,  all  symbolized 
in  the  present  drive  to  walk  on  the  face 
of  the  moon. 

One  now  susi>ects  that  it  may  not  have 
been  only  conservative  theologlcuis  who  took 
a  dim  view  of  Isabella,  the  Catholic,  using 
crown  funds  to  finance  Col\imbus'  madcap 
and  expensive  dreams  of  explorations  and 
discovery  in  the  New  World.  In  the  long 
view,  the  poor  of  Exirope  were  weU  served 
(far  better  than  the  rich,  as  It  finally  turned 
out)  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  of  Isabella's 
advisers  to  go  along  with  Coliunbus'  project 
and  the  seeming  direction  of  Ckxl's  Provi- 
dence. 

All  this  makes  it  hard  to  explain  the  re- 
serves of  Germany's  renowned  theologian, 
usually  so  positive,  In  the  face  of  those 
American  and  Russian  exploits  which  most 
others  find  so  exciting  and  so  welcome. 

Father  Rahner.  prior  to  his  Interviews  in 
Washington  or  New  York,  may  perhaps  have 
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l>een  overexposed  to  the  selective  newspaper 
coverage  of  present-day  poverty  and  popula- 
tion problems.  His  normally  progressive  and 
venturesome  spirit  would  possibly  have  been 
better  able  to  resist  the  pessimism  of  the 
exploding  population  propaganda  if  he  had 
read  more  news  on  the  war  on  poverty,  the 
Peace  Corps  programs,  the  unprecedented 
sums  being  devoted  to  strictly  hiunanitarian 
purposes  here  and  all  over  the  world  (by  no 
people  proportionately  more  than  by  his  own 
Germans),  and  the  race  to  improve  educa- 
tion, provide  improved  housing,  old-age  care, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  else  not,  all  out  of 
the  same  tax  funds  which  are  also  opening  up 
the  human  conquest  of  space. 

Father  Rahner's  unexpected  melancholy 
will  be  eased  a  bit,  one  hopes,  when  he  gets 
away  from  the  large  print  of  the  scarey 
headlines  and  back  to  the  small  print  of  the 
history  iMok.  This  may  recall  the  lesson  that 
human  culture  has  never  been  advanced 
(nor.  in  fact,  have  the  human  problems  of 
the  poor  been  solved)  by  dispirited  civiliza- 
tions Inhibited  by  fear  of  life,  fear  of  love, 
fear  of  freedom,  or  fear  of  the  bold  action 
that  seeks  to  achieve  ever-increasing  scope 
and  piuTK>se  for  life,  evermore  room  for  love, 
wider  range  lor  freedom — in  fact,  more  of 
everything  that  is  yes,  that  is  good,  that  is 
dynamic. 


Administrator  Eugene  P.  Foley  Empha- 
sizes Varied  Contributions  of  Small 
Business  Administration  Programs  in 
Strengthening  the  National  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  23. 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  partic- 
ularly in  the  last  12  months,  has  been 
doing  a  magnificent  job  in  carrying  out 
its  assigned  task  of  protecting  and  assist- 
ing the  interests  of  small  independent 
enterprises.  This  Is  true  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

One  of  the  programs  of  SBA  is  the 
making  of  economic -opportunity  loans 
to  poorly  financed  small  businesses  un- 
der the  President's  antipoverty  program. 
Numerous  small  businesses,  communi- 
ties, and  individual  workers  in  my  own 
State  and  other  States  soon  will  be  reap- 
ing benefits  from  this  program. 

Another  important  SBA  program  is 
the  community  development  loan  pro- 
gram or  the  "502"  program,  named  for 
the  section  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  that  authorized  it.  Under 
this  program,  corporations  formed  by 
public-spirited  citizens  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry, or  to  expand  existing  industry 
to  provide  job  opportunities,  may  obtain 
financial  help  from  SBA.  For  every  $2 
the  corporation  raises  to  complete  its 
project,  it  may  obtain  $8  from  SBA, 

And  then  there  is  the  small  business 
investment  company — the  SBIC — pro- 
gram. An  SBIC  Is  a  privately  owned 
and  privately  operated  Investment  com- 
pany which  has  been  licensed  by  SBA 
to  provide  venture  capital  and  long-term 
loans  to  small  firms.  An  SBIC,  through 
Government  loans,  can  obtain  two-for- 
one  leverage  on  as  much  as  $700,000  pri- 


vate capital.  There  are  more  than  700 
SBIC's  all  over  the  country.  Already, 
they  have  provided  an  immense  stimu- 
lus to  our  economy,  nationally  and 
locally. 

On  June  28,  Eugene  P.  Foley,  able 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  gave  a  speech  in  Bed- 
ford Springs,  Pa.,  before  the  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Realtors  &  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers. Because  I  believe  its  contents  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  our  citizens  generally,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Eugene  P.  Foley.  Administra- 
tor OF   Small   Business   Administration, 

Betore  Washington  Board  or  Realtors  & 

Mortgage  Bankers,  Jttmz  28,  1965,  Bedford 

Springs,  Pa. 

As  mc»-tgage  bankers  and  real  estate 
brokers  in  the  Nation's  Capital  you  are  very 
infiuential  people. 

You  are  also  responsible  citizens,  concerned 
over  your  city's  welfare.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  Washington  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
are  all  of  ovu'  urban  areas.  Seventy  percent 
of  our  population  now  live  In  cities,  and  by 
1970  it  has  been  estimated  that  85  percent 
of  our  p>eople  will  live  in  urban  areas. 

Growth  is  fine,  but  it  does,  as  you  well 
know,  bring  problems.  And  the  most  urgent 
problem  of  all  Is  how  do  we  Americans 
guarantee  basic  rights,  dignity,  and  a  reason- 
able  subsistence  to  aU  our  citizens? 

In  a  society  that  has  so  much  wealth,  each 
have-not  indicts  us  aU.  In  a  society  whose 
traditions  of  decency  and  Justice  put  down 
their  first  roots  in  Biblical  times,  the  denial 
of  a  basic  right  to  one  citizen  denies  that 
right  to  us  all. 

In  this  connection  the  President  has  called 
upon  Government  and  business  to  provide  a 
Ttiininniim  of  600,000  additional  summer  Jobs 
for  youth  as  part  of  his  national  youth 
opportunity  campaign.  He  has  asked  that 
Government  agencies  and  bxisiness  concerns 
hire  at  least  one  youth  for  the  summer  for 
each  100  employees  and  that  smaller  firms 
take  on  at  least  one  additional  summer  em- 
ployee or  trainee.  I  am  proud  to  rep<M"t  that 
our  agency  has  reached  this  goal  and  want 
to  urge  that  ail  of  you  Join  in  this  campaign, 
which  is  vital  to  our  national  'welfare. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  are  mow  fmnbling 
for  your  pirograms  and  thinkftig  "I  thought 
this  feUow  Foley  was  head  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  When  is  he  goixtg  to 
knock  off  this  talk  alx>ut  p<>verty,  human 
rights,  and  youth  opportunity  and  get  down 
to  talking  about  the  things  we  are  inter- 
ested in?" 

We  in  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
are  very  much  oonoemed  vrpii  these  basic 
problems  of  poverty  and  it  is  relevant,  there- 
fore, to  speak  frankly  about  them. 

SBA,  as  ycni  know,  is  charged  with  making 
economic  opportunity  loans  to  poorly 
financed  small  businesses  under  the  Presi- 
dent's antipoverty  prognin.  These  loans 
may  be  for  as  much  as  $25,000  and  run  for 
as  long  as  IS  years. 

The  people  we  are  helping  here  are  those 
who  do  not  have  access  to  n<»inal  pools  of 
credit.  If  we  were  content  to  run  our 
economy  like  a  countinghouse,  we  would  not 
make  these  loans. 

But  our  philosophy  is  derived  from  an  old, 
solid.  AmMican  tradition.  In  frontier  days 
a  man  was  Judged  by  his  character  and  what 
he  could  do  and  not  whether  or  not  he  was 
welcomed  at  a  bank.  That  is  how  we  Judge 
people  who  apply  for  these  small  loans. 

We  keep  In  mind,  always,  that  we  are 
lending  public  f  xmds.    We  don't  dribble  your 
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mine  away  needlessly.    Once  we 

a  bTisinessman  Is  a  x>otentially 

we  take  out  what  you  might  call 

insurance.    It  works  like  this: 

x>  our  small  loan  program  are  small 

development   centers.      These    are 

(Organized,    locally-run    groups    that 

toq-quality  management  coimseling  to 

businessmen  who  obtain  economic 

loans.    These  centers  diaw  upon 

of  community  leadership  and  expe- 

rhey  are  nin  by  people  from  b.»nking. 

Industry,  education,  labor,  and  the 

-as  well  as  by  representatives  of 

are  being  helped. 

learned  that  a  promising  buslness- 

with  enough  capital  to  meet  bis  needs, 

counseling,  is  a  good  risk.    He  is 

make  great  gains  in  self-confidence 

a  success  of  it.    Without  the  en- 

and  counseling  offered  by  the 

would  most  likely  fail.     We  know 

higher  risk  i»x>gram,  but  we  believe 

accomplished  more  than  offsets  the 

risk. 

an  active  SBDC  in  Washington, 

doing  a  good  Job  of  screening  small 

seeking  economic  opportunity 

)ut  we  can  always  use  more  help. 

war  is  going  to  be  a  long 

we  need  to  enlist  the  active  support 

of  groups  Uke  you  mortgage 

md  realtors. 

e  x>nomic  opportunity  loan  program 

( etting  underway,  but  we  think  we 

a  solid  foundation,  with  strong 

community  organizations  to  make  it 
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e  onomlc  opportunity  loans  are  only 

part  at  our  lending  program.    Last 

lelped  nearly  11,000  smaU  businesses 

totaling  about  $426  million.    The 

receiving  these  loans  were  im- 

cbtaln  help  from  a  bank,  but  in  many 
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5,000  banks,  mostly  in  the  small- 

and  cities,  have  cooperated  with 

4Ung  loans  to  small  businesses.    We 

this  bank  cooperation  and  would 

at  least  one  bank  in  every  town 

a  sort  of  representative  of  the  SBA 

local  small  firms. 

loftn   applications   contain  a  clear 

that  the  agency  can  make  loans 

B  enterprises  only  when  financial 

Is  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 

»rms,  and  that  it  can  make  loans 

with  banks  or  other  lending 


coope  -ation 


Institutli  »ns 

Theref  we  all  applicants  are  required  to 
reveal  wl  lat  efforts  they  have  made  to  obtain 
a  bank  1  )an  within  the  80  days  prior  to  the 
filing  erf  \  heir  application  with  SBA. 

An  ap  >Ucant  seeking  a  direct  SBA  loan 
must  ah  rw  that  his  bank  of  account  has 
declined  lis  loan  request. 

If  the  appUcant  Uvea  In  a  city  with  more 
than  20C  ,000  population,  refusal  letters  are 
required  from  two  banks;  in  smaller  cities, 
only  one  >ank  refusal  is  required. 

Prom  t  Ills  I  think  it  Is  clear  that  SBA  does 
not  com  >ete  with  the  banks.  Instead  we 
seek  to  ^  ooperate  with  the  banks  in  every 
way  poesl  Ue. 

The  ci  Jdit  we  furnish,  either  with  bank 

participation  or  directly,  Is  different  from 

provided  by  commercial  banks. 

credit — up  to  10  years.    This 

of  financial  help  many  small 

need. 


non  lally 
Ion{  -term 


knd 


developed  a  program  very  well 

we  think,  to  assist  banks  in  taking 

In  providing  this  type  of  credit,; 

his  our  loan  guarantee  plan,  and 

It  worics: 

loans  are  made  and  disbursed 

The  SBA  guarantee  agreement 

that  upon  90  days'  default  as  to 

cw   interest   it   will    purchase   an 

p«  rcentage  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 


benk. 


the  loan.  However,  the  bank  must  take  at 
least  a  10-percent  share  of  a  guaranteed 
loan. 

SBA  makes  a  small  qharge  to  the  banks 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  a  year  on  the  amount 
of  the  loan  SBA  Is  guaranteeing. 

These  loans  offer  a  bank  many  advantages. 
The  bank  may  carry  the  SBA  portion  of  the 
loan  as  a  nonrisk  asset;  there  is  a  liquidity 
provision  under  which  a  bank  may  obtain 
temporary  advances  from  SBA  up  to  90  days 
a  year,  prior  to  SBA  purchase  of  its  guar- 
anteed portion  of  a  loan;  the  loan  is  com- 
parable to  a  secondary  reserve  item  on  SBA's 
guaranteed  portion;  where  State  law  per- 
mits, the  SBA  portion  of  a  loan  may  be  car- 
ried by  banks  without  being  chargeable 
against  legal  lending  limitations;  and  SBA's 
guarantee  agreement  and  the  note  may  be 
used  as  security  for  a  Treasury  tax  and  loan 
account. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  put  much  stress 
on  helping  the  very  small  business — those 
generally  unable  to  obtain  bank  financing 
and  those  needing  management  training  and 
counseling. 

At  the  same  time  SBA  can  also  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  medium-size  firms  which 
often  need  long-term  credit  in  larger 
amounts. 

We  hope  to  make  continued  progress  in 
obtaining  bank  participation  in  our  business 
loans — an  important  factor  in  providing  the 
larger  loans. 

For  instance,  through  our  loan  participa- 
tion plan  a  long-term  loan  can  be  provided 
for  as  much  as  $700,000.  If  a  bank  take  a 
50-percent  share,  or  more  if  the  bank's  share 
were  larger.  Under  the  guaranty  plan  a 
bank  is  substantially  protected  against  loss 
because  we  can  guarantee  loans  up  to  90 
percent,  but  not  to  exceed  the  $350,000  ceil- 
ing on  SBA  commitments. 

It  Is  oiu-  desire  to  put  as  much  of  the 
financing  of  small  business  In  the  hands  of 
private  banks  as  possible.  Since  the  first 
of  the  year  we  have  conducted  a  campaign 
to  sell  our  seasoned  loans  to  the  banks.  We 
now  have  25  retired  bankers  in  our  employ 
and  their  Job  Is  to  make  regular  visits  to  the 
banks  in  their  area  and  try  to  sell  our  loans 
to  the  banks,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  our 
loan  guaranty  plan  and  the  advantages  it 
offers  them.  So  far  we  have  sold  more  than 
900  loans  to  the  banks  for  more  than  $30 
million. 

If  any  of  you  Investment  bankers  are 
Interested  in  looking  over  the  loans  we  have 
in  the  Washington  area  that  are  up  for  sale, 
this  is  your  invitation  to  do  so.  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  many  good  seasoned  loans  In 
our  note  case,  and  you  can  acquire  them 
without  any  cost  of  putting  them  on  your 
books. 

We  do  not  make  business  loans  for  real 
estate  development  and  Investment  pur- 
poses. But  we  do  make  loans  so  a  small 
firm  can  build  Its  own  office  or  factory.  The 
owner  must  occupy  more  than  half  of  the 
space  In  such  buildings,  but  he  may  rent 
to  others  the  remaining  space. 

Also,  we  can  make  construction  loans  If 
the  contractor  has  a  take-out  commitment 
effective  upon  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion. 

I  also  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the 
possibility  of  real  estate  financing  by  the 
small  business  Investment  companies. 

First  of  all,  what  is  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company,  commonly  called  an 
SBIC? 

An  SBIC  is  a  privately  owned  and  privately 
operated  Investment  company  which  has 
been  licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  provide  equity  capital  and  long- 
term  loans  to  small  firms.  There  are  now 
more  than  700  of  "these  companies  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  SBIC's  en- 
Joy  certain  tax  advantages,  granted  by  Con- 
gress as  an  incentive  for  providing  venture 
capital  for  small  btislness.  Another  prin- 
cipal advantage  is  the  fact  than  an  SBIC, 
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through  Government  loans  can  obtain  two- 
for-one  leverage,  on  as  much  as  $700,000 
in  private  capital. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  SBIC's  are  com- 
pletely separate  from  the  other  kinds  of  sba 
financing  I  have  been  discussing.  The  SBIC's 
are  private  companies,  under  the  regulatory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Investment  Division  of 
SBA,  headed  by  Dick  Kelley.  We  believe 
that  the  present  SBIC's  may  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  fourth  banking  system  for  the  United 
States,  to  provide  venture  capital  for  small 
business. 

Now  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  SBIC's 
can  participate  in  real  estate  financing,  jtlrst 
of  all,  the  Government  Is  not  prejuilced 
against  the  real  estate  Industry — rather  It 
is  a  major  supporter  of  it.  Six  Federal  agen- 
cies, other  than  SBA,  now  lend  support  to 
the  real  estate  Industry. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  support  for  the 
industry  from  other  Federal  agencies,  how- 
ever, it  seems  clear  that  Congress  never  In- 
tended the  SBIC  program  to  become  pri- 
marily a  tool  for  real  estate  financing.  For 
that  reason,  we  are  now  requiring  ne,w  en- 
trants Into  the  SBIC  program,  to  keep  their 
real  estate  Investments  below  one  third  of 
their  portfolio. 

Now  as  to  how  we  define  the  real  estate 
business  for  the  purposes  of  the  one-third 
limitation.  Our  definition  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing prlncliml  categories: 

Real  estate  operators:  These,  In  general 
are  small  concerns  which  devote  almost  all 
their  energies  to  buying  and  selling  real 
estate  for  a  profit. 

Lessors  of  residential  hotels,  apartment 
buildings,  and  nonresidential  buildings:  In 
general  these  are  people  who  own  and  oper- 
ate buildings  to  make  a  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

Operators  of  residential  hotels,  apartment 
buildings,  and  nonresidential  buildings. 
Subdivlders  and  developers. 
Operative    builders:    These   are    generafly 
builders  for  speculation,  who  build  for  tljelr 
own  account. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  similar  invest- 
ments which  we  do  not  class  as  real  estate 
investnaents,  and  these  do  not  come  xinder 
the  one-third  rule.  In  other  words,  an  SBIC, 
new  or  old.  Is  not  limited  by  this  rule  on 
how  mxich  it  may  put  into  these  other  types 
of  Investments. 
These  Investments  Include: 
Investments  in  contracting  firms:  These 
small  businesses  build,  repair,  or  renovate  for 
the  account  of  others. 

Investments  In  hotels,  rooming  houses, 
camps,  and  other  lodging  places:  These  small 
businesses  generally  require  more  active 
management  than  apartment  hotises. 

Investments  In  loans  secured  by  real  estate 
where  the  loan  proceeds  are  not  used  for  In- 
vestment In  real  estate.  We  look  to  the  end 
use  of  the  fimds.  For  example,  a  working 
capital  loan  to  a  manufacturing  concern 
which  Is  partly  or  fully  seemed  by  a  mort- 
gage on  real  estate  is  not  considered  as  a  real 
estate  Investment  under  the  one-third  rule. 
I  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  every  detail 
of  oiu-  policies  about  real  estate  Investments 
by  SBIC's.  However,  one  way  to  summarize 
it  Is  to  say  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration from  the  start  has  not  permitted  so- 
called  passive  real  estate  Investments  by 
SBIC's,  Including  Investments  to  finance 
holding  for  speculation.  We  are  putting  Into 
effect  more  clearly  stated  and  more  restric- 
tive rules  on  ptassive  Investments. 

However,  let  me  assiu-e  you  again  that  our 
attitude  and  that  of  various  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  toward  the  real  estate  Indus- 
try u  a  friendly  one,  and  the  SBICs,  vrtthln 
certain  limitations,  are  definitely  authorized 
to  give  support  to  yoiu-  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  mention  very  briefly,  one 
other  SBA  program  and  I  might  add,  one  of 
the  most  Important  programs  the  agency 
conducts.    This  Is  our  community  develop- 


ment loan  program  or  "502"  program.  The 
"502"  derives  from  the  section  of  the  law 
that  authorized  the  program. 

Under  this  program  corprarations  formed 
by  public  spirited  citizens  to  attract  new  In- 
dustry or  to  expand  existing  Industry  to  pro- 
vide Job  opportunities  may  obtain  financial 
help  from  SBA. 

For  every  $2  the  corporation  raises  to  com- 
plete their  project,  it  may  obtain  $8  from 
SBA.  The  loans  may  be  for  as  much  as 
$350,000  for  each  small  business  assisted  and 
for  as  long  as  25  years  and  bear  a  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  5V^  percent. 

The  corporation  may  use  the  funds  for 
plant  construction,  conservation,  moderniza- 
tion or  expansion,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  equipment,  buildings,  and  machinery. 
I  mention  this  program  because  I  believe  it 
Is  of  Interest  to  you  Inasmuch  as  In  many 
cases  the  corporation's  plan  is  based  on  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  a  new  or  expanded 
plant  facility. 

We  work  closely  with  the  bank  on  these 
602  loans  and  frequently  the  bank  or  bank 
officials  are  instrumental  In  leading  the  way 
in  these  community  betterment  projects. 

Over  the  years  the  SBA  has  developed  a  very 
fine  working  relationship  with  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  In  fact,  our  loan  guar- 
antee plan  was  developed  with  the  help  of 
ABA'S  small  business  credit  committee, 
and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  ABA. 

We  seek  constantly  to  Improve  this  rela- 
tionship in  any  way  we  can  and  to  obtain 
more  bank  participation  In  our  loans.  We 
know  that  the  credit  needs  of  all  business- 
men can  be  best  served  by  having  a  close 
relationship  with  a  local  bank.  We  think 
of  our  loan  guarantee  plan  as  an  effective 
method  of  developing  that  kind  of  relation- 
ship. 

We  would  welcome  any  suggestion  from 
you  of  the  mortgage  banking  fraternity  as 
to  how  we  can  mutually  strengthen  the 
small  business  segment  of  the  economy  and 
help  assure  the  continued  growth  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  system. 
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or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  10 
years  of  preparatory  work  by  the  Copy- 
right OflBce  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
congressional  hearings  began  on  May  26 
on  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Celler,  H.R.  4347,  to  revise  our  basic 
copyright  law  which  dates  back  to  1909. 
As  President  Kennedy's  Adviser  on  the 
Arts,  August  Heckscher,  stated  in  his 
1963  report  to  the  President  on  "The 
Arts  and  the  National  Grovemment,"  the 
outcome  of  this  revision  "will  be  of  major 
significance  in  determining  the  d^ree 
of  encouragement  or  discouragement 
this  Nation  offers  to  the  creative  arts." 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Celler  bill  before  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
there  appeared  among  others  the  li- 
brarian of  Congress,  L.  Quincy  Mum- 
ford;  the  Deputy  Register  of  Copjrrlghts, 
George  D.  Cary,  and  a  group  of  distin- 
guished authors  representing  the  Authors 


League  of  America.  My  colleague  from 
Wisconsin.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  pre- 
sided at  the  healings  that  opening  day 
in  the  absence  of  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Representative  Ed-win  E.  Willis. 
of  Louisiana.  The  full  statement  of  these 
witnesses  on  the  opening  day  were  too 
lengthy  and  detailed  to  be  reported  here 
but  I  should  like  to  present  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  certain  ex- 
tracts which  highlight  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  measure. 

Excerpts  from  significant  statements 
follow : 

L.    QTHNCT    MUMFORD,    LIBRARIAN    OF    CONGRESS 

The  bill  that  you  have  before  you,  for  the 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  law,  is  one 
that  I  believe  to  be  of  urgent  national  im- 
portance. 

The  copyright  law  of  our  country  was  orig- 
inally passed  by  the  First  Congress  In  1790, 
and  has  been  completely  revised  only  three 
times  in  the  centxiry  and  three-quarters  since 
then.  Ninety-five  years  ago.  In  the  second 
general  revision  of  1870,  administration  of 
the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States  was 
entrusted  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
the  administration  of  the  American  copyright 
system  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Li- 
brary's functions  ever  since.  As  most  people 
realize,  the  copies  deposited  for  copjrrlght 
registration  have  furnished  the  backbone  of 
the  Library's  collections.  What  is  not  gen- 
erally realized,  however,  is  that  the  copyright 
law  is  directly  responsible  for  the  very  cre- 
ation and  publication  of  our  country's  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music.  As  a  symbol  of  Amer- 
ica's cultural  life,  it  Is  fitting  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  also  the  focal  point  of  its 
copyright  activities. 

As  Librarian  of  Congress  I  am  confronted 
daily  vrtth  what  are  now  being  called  the 
information  explosion  and  the  communi- 
cations explosion.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that 
these  revolutionary  developments  carry  with 
them  a  profound  challenge  to  creative  en- 
deavor, and  that  our  antiquated  copyright 
law  must  be  revised  to  meet  this  challenge. 
The  longer  this  task  is  delayed  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  accomplish,  and  the  more  serious 
will  be  the  loss  for  future  generations. 

The  present  bill  reflects  10  years  of  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  Cop3rrlght 
0£Bce,  and  the  representatives  of  the  many 
groups  and  Interests  directly  concerned  with 
cop3rright,  to  reconcile  differences  and  seek 
solutions  to  the  multitude  of  problems  in  this 
field.  The  bill  Is  a  tribute  to  the  patience, 
persistence,  and  hard  work  of  Arthur  Fisher, 
the  late  Register  of  Copj^rights  who  planned 
the  revision  program  and  who  died  in  1960, 
and  of  Abraham  L.  Kamlnstein,  the  present 
Register  who  has  carried  these  plans  forward 
and  whom,  I  greatly  regret,  Ulness  prevents 
from  being  here  tfaay.  If,  as  I  believe,  a 
civilization  lives  on  in  future  generations 
through  the  works  of  Its  creation,  and  if,  as 
I  also  believe,  an  effective  copjrright  law  is"^ 
essential  to  promote  creative  activity,  then 
the  revision  of  the  copyright  law  may  well 
represent  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Congress  this 
year.  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  and  for  this 
reason  I  \irge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  4347." 

GEORGE  D.  CAHY,  DEPUTY  REGISTER  OP  COPYRIGHTS 

Copyright  Is  one  of  the  oldest  continuing 
matters  on  which  the  Congress  has  legislated. 
The  first  copyright  law  was  enacted  in  the 
very  first  session  of  Congress  in  1790.  Since 
then  it  has  been  revised  generally  only  three 
times,  the  last  being  In  1909.  Parenthetically, 
that  year  might  be  noted  as  being  a  part  of 
the  horse-and-buggy  era.  It  was  long  before 
our  technological  development  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, Telstar,  tape  recorders,  longplaylng 
high-fidelity  phonograph  records,  video  tape 
recordings,   electronic   c<Mnputers,   xereogra- 


phlc  copying  machines,  and  Cinerama  motion 
pictures  in  fuU  col<»'. 

Oopyrlght  as  we  know  it  Is  basloally  the 
statutory  right  afforded  to  an  author  which 
protects  his  writings — be  they  books,  poems, 
dramas,  musical  compositions,  motion 
pictures,  paintings  or  other  forms  ot  artistic 
or  Uterary  expression.  In  essence  the  right 
is  a  form  at  exclusivity  for  a  specific  period 
of  time.  So  at  bottom  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  today  Is  In  fact  protection  for 
authors,  using  that  word  In  Its  generic  sense. 
But  If  that  were  all  we  were  dlsciuslng  here 
today  It  would  probably  have  been  Inappro- 
priate for  me  to  appear  before  you.  While 
it  Is  correct  to  say  that  the  protection  of  the 
author  is  the  essence  of  a  copyright  law, 
there  is  far  more  to  the  picture  than  that 
bare  statement.  Ilie  Constitution  itself 
made  It  clear  that  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
tection for  authors  was  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  which 
Is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
protection  was  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  final  analysis  attention  must  be 
concentrated  upon  whether  the  bill  or  its 
separate  provisions  will  act  as  an  Incentive 
for  the  creative  mind  to  produce  Immortal 
verse  and  prose.  Inspiring  paintings,  sculptiire 
and  other  works  of  art,  reflective  dramas, 
timeless  and  ennobling  musical  works  and 
the  like.  Of  course,  not  every  creator  is  en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  of  genius,  but  a 
coimtry  which  nurtures  and  encourages  the 
creative  spirit  will  reap  a  richer  harvest  than 
one  whl(^  neglects  that  broad  view.  Of 
course,  In  the  process  much  will  be  created 
that  fall  short  of  these  high  hopes,  but 
immortality  does  not  come  easily  or  with 
great  frequency.  If  in  encouraging  this  cre- 
ative spirit  we  find  that  much  of  the  prod- 
uct might  to  some  be  considered  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  creative  mind,  in  that 
it  finds  favor  with  a  great  mass  of  the  public, 
we  should  remember  the  comment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes: 

"The  taste  of  any  public  Is  not  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  It  Is  an  ultimate  fact 
for  the  moment  whatever  may  be  our  hopes 
for  a  change." 

REX  STOUT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AUTHORS   LEAGUE 
OF  AMISICA 

The  revision  bill  would  rewrite  the  lav«^ 
of  literary  property  in  the  United  States. 
It  provides  for  basic  revisions  of  the  present 
copyright  law  whlh  has  been  in  effect  with- 
out substantial  alteration  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  It  would  also  abolish  the  exclu- 
sive, perpetual  property  rights  which  authors 
now  have  in  their  works,  under  the  common 
law.  It  affects  all  who  are  authors  in  the 
copyright  pense  of  the  word,  i.e.  writers, 
dramatists,  poets,  composes,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  choreographers,  and 
other  creators  of  artistic  work. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  on 
cultural  centers  to  aid  performing  arts,  and 
on  libraries  and  museiuns  to  house  books 
and  paintings.  But  improvement  of  the 
copyright  law  is  surely  the  most  decisive 
step  Congress  can  take  to  aid  the  creative 
efforts  of  the  indlvdual  authors  who  produce 
the  books,  plays,  music,  paintings,  and 
other  copyrightable  works  which  constitute 
the  art  created  by  our  society. 

Copyright  Is  the  legal  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  author's  right  to  earn  his  living. 
He  must,  for  a  reasonable  time,  possess  the 
exclusive  rights  to  publish,  perform,  and 
otherwise  present  his  work  in  order  to  obtain 
compensation.  These  are  fundamental 
rights  to  whlcdi  he  is  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  and  at  common  law.  If  these 
rights  are  diminished  by  exceptions  to  his 
copyright,  so  Is  his  livelihood.  And,  the 
public's  interest  In  oopyrlght  is  frustrated. 
For  the  public,  too,  has  an  Interest  which  is 
served  by  adequate  copyright  protection. 

In  our  society,  the  incentive  and  reward 
for  creativity  depend  solely  on  the  author's 
literary  property — his  copyright.    If  it  is  di- 
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olecure 


aot  here  to  plead  poverty  personally. 

John  Hersey  said,  and  John  is  like 

a.  one  of  the  very  fortunate  few  who 

wholly  by  what  we  write.    John  gave 

s^tisttc  that  $3,000  a  year,  perhaps  a 

re,  is  what  the  average  author  earns. 

euccessful  author  and  the  average 

nay  well  not  be  the  most  Important 

The  most    Important  authors   al- 

deflnltion  cannot  show  up  at  a  hear- 

thla,  because  we  dont  know  who 

There  is  a  permanent  lag  In  recog- 

the    unacknowledged    legislators    of 

4,  the  poets  and  the  original  thinkers 

coming  up  and  defining  the  life  that 

and  the  world  around  us.  But  to 

thinkers  and  writers  and  poets 

nal  moneys  that  come  in  from  the 

of  the  right  to  copy  are  the  dlffer- 

een   their   writing  and   their   not 

possibly  the  dilTerence  between  their 

and  not  existing. 

James  Joyce  was  changing  the  face 
literatiu*.  when  he  was  already  very 
)wn,   he   was   living  from    hand    to 
m  royalty  checks  received  in  a  few 
and  in  a  few  dollars,  coming  from 
■Iction  of  the  right  to  copy, 
you   were   reading   Thomas    Wolfe, 
as  he  was,  he  was  living  from  hand 
on  small  royalty  checks, 
aunlty  of  art   and   intellect   that 
'Wholly  on  Its  own  feet,  that  supports 
>: '  Its  earnings  from  the  restriction 
1  Ight  to  copy,  la  something  that  you 
la  the  free  world. 


b«  tween 


kn  Qwn, 


res  xlctlon 


aje 


not  dependent  on  the  state.     We 
dependent  on  patrons.    We  live  by 


this  restriction  of  the  right  to  copy.  We  ask 
only  that  the  well-considered  measure  of  the 
Copyright  Office  which  csuriee  this  duty  of 
protecting  that  right,  we  ask  that  this  meas- 
ure be  passed  because  as  a  result  of  our  most 
earnest  study  we  find  It  protects  us  as  we 
wish  to  be  protected. 


Roland  M.  Sawyer  Diet  in  Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Roland  Sawyer  has  sad- 
dened all  of  us  who  were  his  friends. 
He  was  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  planning,  and  labor 
and  intergroup  relations — a  member  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunity in  Housing,  and  a  board  mem- 
ber of  NAACP,  the  National  Housing 
Conference  and  many  other  groups  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  interest.  I  should 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  tribute  to  him  published  in  the 
July  issue  of  Steel  Labor. 

The  article  follows: 

Roland  M.  Sawyer  Dies  in  Pittsburgh 

Roland  M.  Sawyer,  housing  cons\iItant  for 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  a 
nationally  recognized  authority  in  this  field, 
died  June  13  in  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  after  a  long  illness.    He  was  54. 

Mr.  Sawyer  became  associated  with  the 
United  Steelworkers  in  1958  after  a  brUliant 
career  In  the  housing  field  on  local.  State,  and 
nationwide  levels.  His  services  were  sought 
by  the  Steelworkers  to  aid  the  union's  de- 
termined efforts  to  provide  better  housing 
for  all  citizens. 

During  and  immediately  following  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Sawyer  served  his  country  at 
home  and  abroad  as  recruitment  officer  and 
supervisor,  U.S.  Employment  Service  and 
War  Manpower  Commission  in  Pittsburgh 
from  1937  to  1945.  He  was  assistant  director 
for  finance  and  administration  and  acting 
director.  French  Occupied  .Zone  of  Austria, 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  in  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

With  the  Steelworkers,  Mr.  Sawyer  au- 
thored several  booklets  on  public  housing 
which  won  recognition  as  virtual  textbooks 
in  the  field.  Demand  was  so  great  from  mu- 
nicipal governments  and  authorities,  schools 
and  colleges  and  social  agencies  that  reprints 
were  necessary  many  times  over. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  deep  be- 
lief in  the  worth  of  what  he  was  doing.  Only 
shortly  before  reentering  the  hospital,  he " 
undertook  a  trip  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
capital  in  Harrisburg  to  further  the  cause 
of  good  hotising  for  Negroes  and  all  citizens 
forced  to  live  in  slum  areas. 

USWA  President  I.  W.  Abel,  commenting 
on  Mr.  Sawyer's  passing,  said : 

"We  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  untimely 
passing  of  Roland  Sawyer,  who  during  his  all 
too  short  tenure  with  us  had  achieved  great 
stature  as  a  humanist  and  as  a  valued  con- 
sultant In  the  highly  specialized  field  of  pub- 
lic housing. 

"Mr.  Sawyer  had  achieved  national  recog- 
nition in  this  area  before  he  chose  to  Join 
with  the  United  Steelworkers  in  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  provide  better  housing  for  all 
of  our  citizens  forced  to  endure  substand- 
ard conditions.  He  gave  virtually  his  last 
breath  for  this  objective.    He  will  be  sorely 


missed.  We  share  the  sorrow  of  his  family 
in  the  passing  of  this  truly  splendid  citizen 
and  man." 

Bom  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  14,  l9ii, 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  educated  in  public  schools 
there  and  was  graduated  from  Springfield 
CoUege  where  he  won  his  master's  in  educa- 
tion a  year  later. 

He  took  additional  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  American  Univer- 
sity. Washington,  D.C.,  and  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity (extension)  while  he  served  as  direc- 
tor of  health  education.  Center  Avenue 
YMCA.  his  first  association  in  what  was  to 
be  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Among  the  many  important  posts  in  which 
he  served  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties 
were  associate  director,  ACTION-Houslng; 
executive  director,  Pittsburgh  Housing  Asso- 
ciation; member,  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing;  member, 
executive  board,  Pittsburgh  Branoh,  NAACP; 
member,  National  Board,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action;  member,  AFL-CIO  Hous- 
ing Committee;  director,  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  In  Housing  and  alter- 
nate director  and  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Program  Planning,  Pour  Freedoms,  Inc. 

There  were  many  more  Important  assign- 
ments he  undertook  in  his  unflagging  zeal  for 
the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Sawyer's  survivors  include  his  widow, 
the  former  Alleen  Eckstein;  a  daughter, 
Stephanie  Aim,  who  graduated  from  ^henley 
High  School  last  month;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Sawyer,  of  Springfield.  Mass.;  and  a 
brother,  Raymond  A.,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Funeral  services  were  held  June  17  in  Holy 
Cross  Episcopal  Church  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Interment  followed  in  Homewood  Cemetery, 
Homewood. 

Among  the  many  messages  of  sympathy 
sent  after  Mr.  Sawyer's  passing  was  a  tele- 
gram directed  to  USWA  President  I.  W.  Abel 
by  top  officers  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing. 

The  telegram  said  Charles  Abrams,  presi- 
dent; Algernon  D.  Black,  chairman,  the  board 
and  staff  were  "deeply  grieved"  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sawyer,  "one  of  our  most  valued  mem- 
bers and  stanchest  friends.  His  contribu- 
tion in  all  efforts  •  •  •  won  him  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  honored 
the  tradition  of  your  great  union." 


Neil  J.  Curry 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of  Neil  J. 
Curry  is  a  shock  to  both  the  trucking 
industry,  in  which  he  stood  sovereign, 
and  the  many  people  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  and  work  with  him  during 
his  brilliant  and  many-faceted  career. 

I  am  one  of  these  fortunate  people, 
for  I  knew  Neil  through  his  work  for 
California  and  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  Although  expert  in  the  special- 
ized field  of  transportation,  he  recog- 
nized a  responsibility  to  bring  his  con- 
siderable organizational  and  promotional 
talent  to  work  for  what  he  believed  in. 
As  such,  he  served  his  beloved  city  of 
Los  Angeles  on  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  spearheaded  the  fundraising 


campaigns  for  both  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Whenever  called,  Neil  Ctury  served— 
as  a  representative  on  the  U.S.  Senate 
Advisory  Committee  studying  trajispor- 
tation  problems,  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Committee  for  TrafBc  Safety 
throughout  the  last  two  administrations. 
All  this  he  did  while  continuing  as  the 
vigorous  leader  of  the  American  Truck- 
ing Association  and  participating  on  the 
executive  level  in  numerous  other  organ- 
izations—and he  did  everything  thor- 
oughly and  well. 

A  breeder  of  thoroughbred  horses,  Neil 
Curry  was  a  distinguished  leader  in  the 
horseracing  world.  Chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  codify  national  racetrack  rules, 
past  chairman  of  California's  State 
Horseracing  Board,  and  past  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Racing 
Commissioners,  he  was  dedicated  to  fur- 
thering the  sport  of  horseracing  through- 
out the  free  world.  Only  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  he  was  honored  by  the  leading 
owners,  breeders,  trainers,  and  riders  of 
the  country  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  by  the  Horsemen's  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Association  where  he  was 
named  as  "Man  of  the  Year."  He  not 
only  used  his  talent  to  further  domestic 
horseracing,  but  also  was  very  influential 
in  giving  the  sport  the  worldwide  recog- 
nition it  deserves.  He  loved  the  sport  of 
thoroughbred  racing  and  did  not  want 
to  see  its  image  tarnished.  He  worked 
actively  to  sustain  horsferacing  as  one  of 
the  world's  great  and  most  popular 
sports. 

The  executive  in  today's  contracting 
world  must  be  more  than  an  administra- 
tor; he  must  be  a  man  aware — of  the 
continual  and  rapid  changes  around  him, 
of  the  Intricate  interplay  between  Gov- 
ernment and  industry,  of  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  vast  number  of  people  di- 
rectly, or  Indirectly,  affected  by  his 
business.  Nell  Curry  was  responsive  to 
all  these  challenges;  his  knowledge  of 
administration,  public  relatioris,  and 
Government  relations  served  to  make 
him  the  outstanding  leader  that  he  was. 

Yet,  in  his  own  words,  he  was  first  of 
all  a  trucker,  and  In  1956  the  industry 
honored  him  by  creating  a  new  position 
of  chairman  pro  tern  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Trucking 
Association.  No  greater  tribute  can  be 
bestowed  than  that  of  one's  fellow 
workers,  and  I  can  only  second  their 
praise  for  a  giant  of  his  tLnes,  the  re- 
markable Nell  J.  Curry. 


California  Finds  Key  to  Future  World 
Water  Supply  Using  Economic  Nuclear 
Power  for  Sea  Water  Conversion 


phasized  the  need  for  a  long-range  na- 
tional planning  and  development  effort 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water  to  meet  the  greatly  increased 
future  demand  we  anticipate  for  munici- 
pal, industrial,  and  agricultural  uses  In 
the  years  ahead. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  we  all  can 
profit  by  the  example  of  outstanding 
leadership  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment provided  by  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  cooperation  with  our  neighbor- 
ing States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
So.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  given  its 
editorial  approval  to  one  of  California's 
most  recent  planning  efforts:  an  inten- 
sive study  now  being  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  constructing 
what  would  be  the  largest  nuclear-fueled 
combination  sea  water  conversion  and 
power-producing  plant  in  the  world. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  every  American,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  the  Washington  Star  editorial, 
entitled  "Precious  Commodity,"  as  well 
as  two  press  releases — one  put  out  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  other  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District    of    Southern    California — an- 
nouncing the  highly  encouraging  find- 
ings of  the  preliminary  feasibility  study 
report  on  the  proposed  atomic  energy 
'power  and  water  plant. 
The  items  f  c^ow : 
[From  the  Vl^ashington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
July  12,  19651 
Precious  Commomtt 
As  the  Nation  worries  about  its  water  sup- 
ply— a  subject  well  elucidated  yesterday  by 
our    Orr    Kelly — ^an    encouraging    note    has 
been  sounded,  of  all  places,  in  California.    A 
study  by  the  Bechtel  Corp.  reveals  that  where 
an  atomic  energy  plant  Is  coupled  with  de- 
salination, sea  water   can  be  converted   to 
potable  water  for  the  low  cost  of  22  cents 
per  1,000  gallons. 

According  to  the  study,  a  very  high  volume 
of  water  conversion  wotild  be  necessary  to 
achieve  that  flgtire,  perhaps  150  million  gal- 
lons a  day,  or  enough  for  a  city  the  size  of 
Louisville.  Ky. 

Nevertheless  this  offers  a  promising  future 
in  an  age  where  thu  expansion  of  thirsty 
metropolitan  areas  has  become  common- 
place, liietered  households  now  pay  a  na- 
tional average  at  about  40  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons. 

The  solution  envisioned  by  the  Bechtel 
study  is  not  for  every  community — at  least 
not  without  some  kind  of  massive  aid.  A 
plant  to  purify  this  volimie  of  water  would 
cost  some  fSOO  million,  according  to  the 
study. 

Nevertheless,  given  the  willingness  to  in- 
vest in  a  future  supply  of  clean  water,  the 
wherewithal  to  make  this  possible,  and  the 
market  to  consume  such  volume,  a  solution 
apparently  lies  ahead.  Beleaguered  areas 
such   as  New  York  City  can  take  hope. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent news  of  a  serious  water  shortage  in 
the  northeastern  States  has  again  em- 


[News  release  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 

the  Interior) 
Study  Shows  Desalting  Cost  or  22  to  30 

Cents    per    Thousand    Gallons    in    150- 

million-gallon-per-day  combination 

Plant 

The  posslbUlty  of  a  large-scale  nuclear- 
fueled  plant  for  southern  California  to  pro- 
duce 150  million  gallc»iE  of  fresh  water  a  day 
along  with  1,B00  megawatts  of  electricity 
loomed  larger  today  as  the  result  of  a  pre- 
liminary feasibUlty  study  presented  to  a  task 
force  representing  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commissioii.  and 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  (MWD). 

The  report,  which  indicated  that  fresh 
water  could  be  produced  from  the  sea  at  a 
cost  of  from  22  to  30  cents  a  thousand  gal- 
lons, was  prepared  by  Bechtel  Corp.  of  San 
Francisco  under  Joint  sponsorship  of  the 
three  agencies.  Cost  of  such  a  com.bination 
plant  was  estimated  at  $300  miUlon. 

Representatives  of  the  three  agencies 
termed  the  report  generally  acceptable.  It  is 
expected  to  be  presented  to  the  MWD  board 
of  directors  Monday,  July  12.  If  the  prelimi- 
nary report  is  accepted  by  the  MWD  board. 
Bechtel  is  scheduled  to  complete  Its  final 
report  by  October  of  this  year.  It  then  would 
be  up  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  to 
determine  whether  It  wants  to  proceed  with 
such  a  project.  Possible  Department  of  the 
Interior-AEC  participation  wlU  be  evaluated 
in  relationship  to  developmental  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  Bechtel  report  Included  the  following 
principal  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
They  are: 

Production  of  150  million  gallons  per  day 
of  desalted  water  at  a  seacoast  location  is 
feasible. 

Cost  of  desalted  water  at  the  seacoast  plant 
site  is  22  to  30  cents  per  thousand  gallons 
($70  to  $96.50  per  acre -foot ) .  depending  on 
the  powerplant  size.  Costs  of  conveying  the 
production  water  to  the  Diemer  filtration 
plant  is  slightly  less  than  5  cents  per  thou- 
sand gaUons  ($15  per  acre-foot). 

A  two-vmit  nuclear  power  plant  combina- 
tion with  the  desalting  plant  offers  the 
opportunity  for  the  lowest  cost  water  and 
minimum  capital  Investment. 

Based  on  engineering  feasibility  and  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  comparative  costs 
of  alternate  sites,  and  artificial  island  site 
off  ^ore  from  Sunset  Beach,  it  recom- 
mended. 

In  addition  to  tlie  artificial  island  site, 
land  sites  at  Irvine  Ranch  and  Dana  Point 
are  technically  feasible  for  location  of  the 
dual-purpose  plant. 

Production  of  150  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  per  day  would  approximate  7  per- 
cent of  the  current  consumption  of  water 
supplied  by  Metropolitan  Water  District  to 
its  customers.  Cost  of  converting  water 
would  compare  favorably  with  current  costs 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

A  desalting  plant  producing  150  mUllon 
gallons  of  fresh  water  daily  would  be  nearly 
50  times  larger  than  the  largest  existing 
desalting  plant,  located  cm  the  Caribbean 
Island  of  Aruba,  That  plant  now  produces 
3.5  mUllon  gallons  a  day.  Output  ot  the 
proposed  southern  California  plant  would 
be  sufficient  fcr  a  city  of  750,000. 

A  power  output  of  1,800  megawatts  would 
exceed  the  Hoover  Dam  output  of  1,300 
megawatts  and  could  take  care  of  a  city  of 
2  million  persons.  The  report  estimated 
that  power  from  the  plant  could  be  sold 
for  4  mills  or  less  per  kilowatt  hour,  which 
is  competitive  with  present  prices. 

In  the  plant  proposed  by  the  report, 
nuclear  fuel  would  be  utilized  to  produce 
energy  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 
Surplus  energy  would  be  \ised  to  distill 
water  in  the  desalting  plant. 

Tliree  basic  uses  have  been  Indicated  for 
desalted  water  produced  by  such  a  plant  in 
California.    They  kre : 

1.  Use  of  the  water  to  blend  with  water 
presently  being  supplied  by  MWD.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  lmpro\-ing  the 
quality  of  present  water  supplies  as  well  as 
in  effect  lowering  the  cost  of  desalted  water 
by  stretching  It  further. 

2.  To  fill  the  gap  ixx  the  demand  for  water 
between  1970  and  1972,  when  other  incre- 
mental sources  are  expected  to  be  avaUable 
to  southern  California. 
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[News  release  from  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Distrl  :t  of  Southern  California] 
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nuclear-fueled  sea  water 

plant    on    the    Orange    County 

co^ld  proOuce  fresh  water  at  a  cost 

of  frcMn  22  to  30  cents  at 

as  compared  with  a  minimum 

_  desalting  plants. 

lower  cost  estimate  is  a  high- 

itiport  prepared  by  the  Bechtel 

a  contract  between  the  metro- 

_.  r  district  and  the  Federal  Gov- 

re  jresented  by  the  Department  of 

the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

provides  for  a  study  of  the 

and  economics  of  what  would  be 

over  the  biggest  sea  water  con- 

in  the  world. 

>er  1,000  gallons  of  the  Colorado 

the  district  now  supplies  is  ap- 

10  cents.     The  cost  of  northern 

\  ater,  delivery  of  which  will  com- 

early  1970'8,  will  be  about  20 

,000  gallons.     However,  in  both 

ncludes  the  cost  of  distribution 

through  an  extensive  system 

,500-square-mile  area. 

stated  that  three  Orange  Coim- 

"technically   feasible"   for   the 

which  would  also  generate  large 

electricity. 
an  artificial  Island  which  would 
be  proposed  Sunset  Harbor  ma- 

4.000  feet  offshore  between 

and  Huntington  Beach;  Pelican 
Irvine   Ranch    1    mile    below 
Mar;  and  Dana  Point  6  miles  be- 
Beach. 
]{eoonunended.  however,  that  the 
(llminary      engineering      design, 
ye  the  final  section  of  the  study, 
the  artificial  island  site.    Build- 
there  woiild  cost  $13  million 
Pelican  Point  and  $33  million 
Dana  Point,  the  report  said, 
itated  that  both  the  U.S.  Army 
Eiglneers  and  the  Orange  County 
have  expressed  great  Interest 
the  island  as  a  part  of  a 
for   the   Sunset    Harbor 
A    bridge    would    link    the 
the  mainland. 

also  held  that  "the  lowest  ooet 

mt"<TniiTn    capital    investment" 

dis|7ict  woxild  result  from  construc- 

and  operation  of  the  nu- 

facUities    by    local    electrical 


lion  gallons  of  Colorado  River  water  a  day 
to  its  service  area  in  six  southern  California 
counties.  MWD  also  has  contracted  with  the 
State  for  the  ultimate  delivery  of  nearly  1.8 
billion  gallons  dally  of  northern  California 
water. 

The  district  serves  9,500,000  people,  or  one- 
half  the  population  of  the  entire  State  of 
California. 

The  Bechtel  study  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 
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gallons,  the  report  estimated. 
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Silver  Coin  Hoarders  Betting  Against 
Odds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  able  financial  writer  Sylvia  Porter 
has  written  an  excellent  analysis  of  coin 
hoarding,  outlining  the  reasons  why  the 
recent  action  ot  Congress  should  not  lead 
to  hoarding  of  those  silver  coins  which 
are  to  be  replaced  by  cupro-nickel  coins. 
I  include  Miss  Porter's  report  as  pub- 
lished in  the  July  21  issue  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette : 

Silver  Coin  Hoarders  Betting  Against  Odds 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

A  hoarding  problem  faces  the  United  States 
on  the  eve  of  its  first  complete  overhaul  of 
the  Nation's  cvurency  in  173  years.  Under 
the  new  coinage  law  nonsllver  copper-nickel 
"sandwich"  coins  will  be  produced  in  place 
of  today's  familiar  silver  dimes  and  quarters. 
By  yearend,  hundreds  of  millions  of  new 
silverless  coins  will  begin  to  circiilate. 

While  the  switch  will  offer  permanent  relief 
from  today's  chronic  coin  shortage  and  will 
release  vitally  needed  silver  for  industrial 
use,  it  also  threatens  to  bring  out  coin  hoard- 
ers and  collectors  in  droves. 

Behind  the  hoarding  threat  is  this  simple 
arithmetic:  if  today's  Treasury-supported 
silver  price  of  $1.29  an  ounce  were  to  rise  to 
$1.38,  it  would  become  profitable  to  melt 
down  coins  for  their  silver  content. 

CRESHAM'S    LAW    RECALLED 

Also  behind  the  threat  Is  the  407-year-old 
"Gresham's  Law":  production  of  the  new 
coins  with  less  "intrinsic  value"  (i.e..  silver) 
will  drive  the  "more  valuable"  sUver  coins  out 
of  ctrciilation  and  into  the  hands  of  hoarders 
and  speculators. 

Money  collectors  and  speculators  already 
have  stashed  away  more  than  400  million 
sUver  dollars  and  250  million  new  Kennedy 
half  dollars. 

What  are  the  payoff  prospects  of  coin 
hoarding  today? 

Fact  1 :  The  Treasury's  present  silver  sup- 
ply. Just  under  1  billion  ounces  is  enough 
to  last  well  beyond  the  3 -year  changeover — 
even  assuming  earmarking  of  1965  million 
ounces  as  a  defense  reserve.  Quite  possibly 
the  supply  could  be  stretched  almost  in- 
tleflnitely. 

Fact  2:  There  are  now  12.4  billion  silver 
dimes,  quarters  and  50 -cent  pieces  In  cir- 
culation, containing  another  1.5  billion 
oiuices  of  silver. 

"With  that  much  silver  as  a  cushion,  why 
would  anybody  pay  a  premium  price  for 
ortiinaxy  coins?"  asks  Treasury  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Robert  A.  Wallace.  "The  silver  coins 
will  be  available  at  their  face  value  at  any 
bank." 


Fact  3:  Prices  of  sUver  futures — the 
price  traders  and  others  commit  themselves 
to  pay  for  silver  In  the  open  market  at  a 
future  date — actually  have  nosedived  since 
last  fall  from  $1.38  an  ounce  to  today's 
$1.29.  This  downtrend  reflects  the  growing 
realization  among  experts  that  the  Treasury 
is  determined  to  hold  the  price  of  silver  at 
$1.29  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Fact  4:  If  hoarding  does  develop  into  a 
major  problem,  the  Treasury  has  the  standby 
authority  to  prohibit  melting  and  exporting 
of  coins,  so  that  even  if  the  price  of  silver 
rose  above  $1.38  an  ounce,  hoarders  could 
not  make  a  profit  legally. 

Fact  5:  Unless  and  until  the  lid  comes 
off  the  price  of  silver,  hoarders  must  forfeit 
any  earnings  on  funds  they  put  Into  coins — 
and  you  can  get  well  over  4  percent  a  year  on 
simple  savings  accounts  In  Institutions  from 
coast  to  coast.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
recent  rash  of  coln-coUectlon  thefts,  big 
holders  are  being  forced  to  buy  costly  Insur- 
ance policies  on  and  safes  for  their  collections 

Unquestionably,  the  long-range  pressure 
is  for  a  rise  In  the  price  of  sliver.  Under  the 
new  law  a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage 
will  review  the  whole  situation  3  years  from 
new,  decide  whether  the  Treasury  should 
continue  to  sell  silver,  at  what  price  and  to 
whom. 

But,  warns  Reno  Odlln,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association:  "It  Is  going 
to  be  a  long  time  before  speculators  stand 
a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  turning  a  profit"  on 
hoarding  of  coins. 


Good  Foreign  Loans,  Bad  Foreign  Loans, 
and  Guidelines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  * 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.     Mr.  Speaker,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  Is  a  matter  of  urgent 
concern  to  all  of  us.   As  a  member  of  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  great  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  I  have  been  In  con- 
stant touch  vrtth  the  problem  and  can 
therefore   understand   the   administra- 
tion's anxiety  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
reach  equilibrium  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   However,  the  Record  will  show 
that  I  have  in  the  past  called  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  great  care  in  the  molding  of  pol- 
icies to  deal  with  the  situation.    For  the 
complex  web  of  our  international  trade 
relations  is  one  of  delicate  and  often  un- 
seen relationships.    There  is  great  dan- 
ger that  action  taken  to  correct  an  ob- 
vious  problem  may  well   have  results- 
which    are    both    unforeseen    and    un- 
wanted.   Last  month  I  pointed  out  areas 
where  I  felt  some  of  our  negative  policies 
to  rectify  the  balance-of -payments  situ- 
ation were  producing  negative  results. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
guidelines  placed  on  banks  for  foreign 
lending.    As  is  already  well  known,  the 
Government  In  general  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  In  particular  have  laid  down 
guidelines  which  stipulate  that  a  bank'^ 
foreign  loans  should  not  exceed  the  total 


of  such  loans  on  its  books  at  the  end  of 
1964  by  more  than  5  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  Government  ap- 
parently has  Included  all  foreign  loans 
under  Its  guideline  without  effectively 
distinguishing  between  those  loans 
which  accompany  and  assist  our  flow  of 
exports  and  the  short-term,  so-called  hot 
money  which  flows  out  of  the  country 
into  foreign  capital  markets  independ- 
ently of  trade.  Granted  that  the  latter 
type  loans  have  contributed  heavily  to 
our  balance-of -payments  deficit.  But  the 
former  constitutes  a  major  tool  in  the 
drive  to  promote  our  exports.  And,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  many  times  before,  we 
may  attack  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  from  every  conceivable  angle, 
but  its  ultimate  solution  lies  In  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  balance  of  trade. 
Therefore,  I  have  vigorously  supported 
positive  programs  to  Increase  the  volume 
of  our  trade,  especially  our  exports,  and 
just  as  vigorously  opposed  all  proposals 
ai^ned  at  restricting  trade.  I  believe  that 
the  guidelines  as  presently  di-awn  do  re- 
strict our  exports,  producing  an  adverse 
rather  than  a  corrective  result.  For  ex- 
ports, like  domestic  goods,  must  be 
financed  to  be  sold,  and  the  flow  of  ex- 
ports directly  relates  to  the  flow  of 
finance.  Indications  are  that  as  loans  to 
finance  our  exports  have  been  cut  down; 
naturally,  so  has  the  volume  of  our  ex- 
ports been  cut  down. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is,  in 
the  context  of  our  present  balance-of- 
payments  diflQculties,  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  "good"  foreign  loans 
Tvhlch  assist  the  fiow  of  our  exports  and 
"bad"  foreign  loans  which  flow  inde- 
pendently of  trade.  In  the  case  of  a 
good  foreign  loan,  the  dollars  involved  do 
not  leave  the  country  and,  therefore,  do 
not  pose  a  threat  to  our  gold  supply; 
such  dollars  go  directly  to  the  American 
shipper,  and  his  foreign  customer  repays 
the  bank.  Thus  a  good  foreign  loan 
helps  rather  than  hurts  our  balance  of 
payments.  The  Government  has  recog- 
nized that  fact  only  by  giving  this  type 
of  loan  top  priority,  but  such  loans  must 
still  be  kept  within  the  guideline.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  these  loans  should  be 
encouraged  and  not  guidelined  under. 
The  Government  should,  therefore,  con- 
sider redrawing  the  guidelines  to  include 
only  those  loans  which  do  not  directly 
assist  the  flow  of  our  exports  and  giving 
free  rein  to  those  which  do. 

It  may  cause  discomfort  in  some  circles 
to  point  out  another  aspect  of  the  flow  of 
hot  money  uruelated  to  trade,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  this  matter  is  so  serious  that  we 
cannot  cover  candor  with  timidity.  This 
flow  is  separate  from  bank  loans  but  of 
competitive  importance,  large  liquid 
holdings  of  corporations  have  been  chan- 
neled by  company  comptrollers  to  what- 
ever depositories  in  the  world  yield  the 
highest  returns.  There  is  a  ready  ad- 
mission that  the  practice  of  depositing 
company  funds  in  foreign  Institutions  ex- 
ists and  the  practitioners  dalm  their 
responsibilities  require  tti&n  to  seek  the 
greatest  earnings  independent  of  na- 
tional policy  in  these  matters.  Strangely 
enough,  these  are  in  many  cases  com- 
panies whose  long-term  strength  and 
earnings  are  intrinsically  and  IndlvlslWy 
entwined  in  the  strength  of  our  national 


and  international  economy.  How  long 
we  can  entertain  the  irresponsibility  on 
short-term  deposits  by  those  who  are  in 
many  cases  the  strongest  critics  of  our 
long  range  balance  of  payments  proWem 
is  an  item  that  should  receive  adminis- 
tration scrutiny  and  critical  analysis. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  thought-provoking,  highly  informative 
ai-ticle  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  and  is 
entitled  "Balky  Bankers": 
Balkt  Bankers  :  Pew  Rush  To  Comply  WrrH 
Fed's  Edictt  Curbino  Foreigk  Loans 
(By  Lee  Silberman) 

"I  don't  know  a  single  bank  that's  yet 
complying  with  the  Federal  ceiling  on  for- 
eign loans.  Our  bank  certainly  won't  get 
its  foreign  loans  down  under  the  guidelines 
until  fall,  and  frankly  we're  hoping  that  by 
then  the  Government  wUl  have  gotten  some 
sense  and  raised  the  lizalt,  at  least  on  loans 
to  finance  exports." 

This  candid  assertion  by  an  official  of  a 
leading  internationally  minded  New  York 
bank  is  no  isolated  case.  It's  typical,  rather, 
of  a  continuing  undercturent  of  OM>osition 
to  the  administration's  program  to  check 
the  outflow  of  dollars  and  gold  abroad  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  Nation's  banks  and  corpora- 
tions to  keep  or  bring  greenbacks  home. 

In  the  5  months  since  President  John- 
son called  for  "voluntary"  restraints  on  lend- 
ing and  investing  overseas,  the  Nation's 
chronically  adverse  international  payments 
balance,  to  be  siu'e,  has  shown  a  burst  of 
improvement.  WUliam  McChesney  Martin, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
recently  reported  that  this  balance — ^meas- 
uring the  outflow  of  funds  from  the  country 
against  receipts  from  all  foreign  sources — in 
the  last  few  months  actually  has  been  "in 
equUibrium."  But  there  are  doubts  if  the  im- 
provement can  be  long  sustained.  Mean- 
time, the  mood  of  the  business  community 
in  the  period  doesnt  appear  to  have  bright- 
ened commensurately. 

Says  a  top  partner  of  a  leading  New  York 
investment  banking  firm  close  to  the  finan- 
cial plaiuiing  of  a  nvunber  of  national  cor- 
porations: 

"Everybody  applauds  the  objectives  of  the 
voluntary  restraint  program  just  as  they 
favor  motherhood,  two  cars  in  every  garage 
and  the  fuU  dinner  pail.  The  problem  is, 
however,  that  the  program  creates  circum- 
stances that  may  redound  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  business  and  the  economy  over  the 
long  pull." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor,  in  apply- 
ing the  President's  program  to  the  foreign 
activities  of  U.S.  Industrial  concerns,  asked 
600  larger  companies  to  take  measures  to 
show  a  15  to  20  percent  improvement  in 
their  own  balance  of  payments  this  year  over 
last,  such  as  by  reducing  foreign  capital 
spending  and  bringing  overseas  earnings 
home  faster.  Corporations  generally  as- 
sured the  Secretary  they  would  do  every- 
thing pKJssible  to  accede  to  the  request.  But 
many  also  have  forewarned  stockholders  that 
the  scaling  down  of  expansion  plans  abroad 
would  probably  put  a  crimp  in  their  foreign 
and  overall  earnings. 

BANKS    VNDEK   CLOSE    SCBTTTINT 

The  foreign  activities  of  US.  banks 
have  come  xuider  even  closer  scrutiny  than 
those  of  the  corporations.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  administers  this  phase 
of  the  program,  has  stipulated  that  a  bank's 
foreign  loans  shouldn't  increase  by  more  than 
5  percent  over  the  total  of  such  loans  on  Its 
books  at  the  end  of  1964.  Among  foreign 
loans,  banks  have  been  urged  to  give  top 
priority  to  those  to  finance  exports  and  sec- 
ondly to  loans  for  use  In  less  developed  coun- 
tries. But  In  any  event,  the  banks  must 
report  every  month  to  their  district  Federal 


Reserve  bank  on  whether  their  foreign  loans 
outstanding  are  still  above  the  lOS-ptercent 
guideline,  and  what  measurea  they're  taking 
to  get  under  the  celling.  (Typical  remedial 
steps  would  be  to  limit  new  foreign  loans 
while  pressing  for  speedier  repayment  on 
existing  ones.)  Finally,  the  giilde  rules  re- 
quire that  the  banks'  foreign  loans  be 
brought  below  the  105-percent  limit  by  no 
later  than  March  1966,  a  year  after  they  were 
enunciated. 

At  the  same  time  that  commercial  bankers 
thus  were  directed  to  Justify  foreign  lending 
activities  to  Government  controllers,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  acted  to  bring  foreign  bank 
loans  under  the  interest  equalization  tax — 
and  thereby,  in  the  eyes  of  many  bankers, 
added  injury  to  insult. 

The  tax  was  initially  imposed  as  a  gold- 
saving  device  in  July  1963,  prtncipaUy  on 
Americans'  purchases  of  foreign  securities 
from  foreigners.  But  President  Johnson, 
early  this  year,  extended  the  tax.  which  can 
boost  borrowing  cost  by  as  much  as  1  per- 
centage point,  to  bank  loans  of  over  a  year 
in  the  wake  of  a  sharp  surge  in  banks'  for- 
eign loans;  the  magnitude  of  the  increase 
last  year  and  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  1965 
left  little  doubt  that  foreigners  who  didn't 
want  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  added  tax  by 
offering  securities  in  the  U.S.  markets  had 
been  going  to  U.S.  banks  for  help — and  find- 
ing their  demands  there  amply  met. 

The  combination  of  foreign-loan  guide- 
lines and  the  Interest  equalization  tax  has 
been  especially  irksome  to  bigger  U.S.  banks 
with  foreign  branches.  The  interest  equali- 
zation tax,  under  the  broadened  law.  applies 
to  bank  loans  in  dollars  whether  made  in  a 
bank's  overseas  branch  or  at  home.  As  a 
consequence,  U.S.  bankers  complain,  com- 
peting foreign-owned  banks  now  can  charge 
less  interest  on  doUar  loans  than  U.S. 
branches  overseas.  "It's  an  advantage  that 
foreign  banks  are  working  hard  to  exploit," 
confides  a  New  York  banker.  "If  the  situa- 
tion continues  much  longer,  we  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  a  number  of  Important  mar- 
kets we've  worked  hard  to  develop." 

So  far,  U.S.  bankers  with  interests  abroad 
haven't  particularly  broadcast  their  fears  of 
losing  ground  In  Eiu-opean  financial  centers. 
But  they've  Joined  the  growing  lament  that 
the  voluntary  restraint  program  could  con- 
tribute to  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  Nation's 
trade  surplus  this  year — and  thus,  ironically, 
lead  to  a  possible  worsening  of  the  overall 
payments  balance  which  the  program,  of 
course,  is  meant  to  help. 

Uncle  Sam's  balance-of-payments  deficit 
of  $3.1  bilUon  last  year  would  have  been 
measurably  worse  if  the  1964  trade  surplus — 
the  excess  of  merchandise  exports  over  im- 
ports— ^hadn't  amounted  to  a  record  $6.9 
billion.  For  the  first  5  months  of  this  year, 
however,  U.S.  exports  slipped  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  1  percent  below  a  year 
ago  while  imports  forged  11  percent  ahead. 
Most  authorities  anticipate  that  for  the  year 
as  a  whole,  the  1965  trade  surplus  wUl  be 
around  $1  billion  less  than  last  year. 

The  consens\is  among  bankers,  moreover, 
Is  that  if  exports  do  drop,  the  fault  wiU  lie 
mainly  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  in- 
clusion of  loans  to  finance  such  shipments 
in  the  105  percent  giiidelines.  "Last  Feb- 
ruary when  the  Fed  set  up  the  guide- 
lines, foreign  loans  on  the  books  of  the 
Nation's  bcmks  already  were  almost  $500  mil- 
lion or  6  percent  above  the  yearend  figure 
of  $10  billion  outstanding,  and  we  had  com- 
mitments in  the  pipeline  for  almost  another 
$500  million,  much  of  it  for  exports,"  says 
the  head  of  the  International  department 
of  a  large  UJ3.  bank.  "It  seems  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it  that  the  banking  system 
couldn't  turn  its  back  on  much  of  this  busi- 
ness, as  required  under  the  guidelines,  with- 
out seriously  undermining  exports." 

Some  bankers  Insist,  too,  that  the  principle 
of  restricting  export  loans  Is  wrong  because 
it  doeent  help  the  dollar-outflow  problem. 
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York  banker:  "If  the  Idea  of  the 

program  Is  to  keep  dollars  out  of 

of  foreigners  who  might  convert 

gold,  then  the  Federal  Reserve,  by 

that   exports   be   kept  iinder   the 

Is  fighting  the  battle   with  the 

^eapon.     When   we   finance   exports, 

usually  go  directly  to  the  shipper 

in  this  country,  a  U.S.  corpora- 

hls  foreign   customer   repays  the 

law,    of    course,    prohibits    U.S. 

from  owning  gold." 

THE   FED'S   POSmON 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  thus  far  has 
stood  fir  n  against  these  complaints.  Mem- 
ber J.  L.  Robertson,  who  runs  the  volimtary 
restraint  program  for  the  Board,  declared 
recently  it  had  no  Intention  of  heeding  ap- 
peals— n  portedly  submitted  in  writing  by 
some  lai  ger  banks — to  excxise  exports  from 
the  guld  illnes.  He  argued  that  if  U.S.  banks 
were  fre<  to  make  export  loans  without  limit. 
"foreigni  rs  would  nat\irally  couch  all  their 
appeals  i  or  fimds  In  terms  of  exjjort  credits," 
thus  sei  ously  weakening  the  program. 

Comm  ercial  banks  are  accustomed,  of 
oovu^e,  1 0  being  rebuffed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  F  ederal  Reserve  System,  although  the 
Nation's  central  (v  Crovemment  bank  prides 
Itself  us  iially  on  not  being  arbitrary  in  its 
dealings  with  the  private  banking  communi- 
ty. Cor  Lmerclal  banks,  however,  frequently 
b<»Tow  1  unds  from  district  Reserve  banks  at 
the  disc  >unt  rate,  and  aren't  particularly 
when  the  district  bank  occasionally 
asks  pro  >lng  questions  about  their  financial 
affairs,  lust  as  the  banks  do  their  own 
debtors. 

But  w  [ille  there  has  long  been  close  rap- 
port bel  ween  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  its  member  banks,  the  bonds  clearly 
have  be<  a.  put  Tinder  strain  by  the  voluntary 
restraint  program.  This  stems  in  part  from 
the  vlgi  >rous  steps  some  district  Reserve 
banks  hj  .ve  taken  In  policing  the  commercial 
banks'  f  >relgn  lending  activities. 

Comm  ircial  banks  are  not  only  required 
to  file  m  anthly  reports  of  their  foreign  busi- 
ness but  for  every  month  that  the  amount 
of  forelg  Q  locals  outstanding  remains  above 
the  gull  lelines,  their  top  officers  may  be 
called  tc  give  a  personal  explanation  to  the 
preslden  ;  and  senior  crfficers  of  the  district 
Reserve  t>ank.  The  regional  Reserve  banks 
also  ha\  e  been  Issuing  a  steady  stream  of 
guldano  circulars  to  the  member  banks  de- 
fining 1  »relgn  loans.  C<»nmerclal  bankers 
have  be*  n  cautioned,  for  example,  to  make 
discreet  Inquiries  Into  the  purpose  of  any 
loans  re  [uested  by  UJS.  subsidiaries  of  for- 
eign oor  Kjrations  lest  the  proceeds  wind  up 
overseas 

Prlvati  bankers  make  no  secret  of  tiie 
fact  tha  ;  they  find  some  of  this  advice  un- 
neceesar  ly  gratuitous.  "Maybe  it  will  come 
as  a  sur  >rise  to  some  of  our  friends  at  the 
Fed,  but  we  never  let  any  of  our  money  get 
out  unle  >s  we  have  a  pretty  good  notion  how 
It  will  b !  used,"  says  a  New  York  banker. 

In  anj  event.  Federal  Reserve  officials  have 
been  hea  rtened  lately  by  the  published  statis- 
tics on  t]  le  course  of  bank  loans  to  foreigners. 

These  show  that  UJB.  banks'  loans  to  for- 
eigners 1 1  Ufarch,  the  first  full  month  the  re- 
straint I  rogram  was  In  effect,  rose  $131  mil- 
lion, a  s  ibstantlal  lmiM*ovement  over  a  $361 
million  ncrease  the  month  before.  But  In 
April,  th  t  latest  month  for  which  figures  are 
available  bank  loans  to  f<M-elgners  fell  $132 
miUion,  Lccordlng  to  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
compllat  ion  of  reports  from  commercial 
banks. 

H  OW  XNDT7SINO  THE  IKPROVEMENT 

Even  i !  this  improving  trend  should  con- 
tinue ov  ir  c(Hnlng  months,  commercial  and 
central  tankers  concede  It's  unrealistic  to 
expect  SI  ch  retrenchment  In  foreign  lending 
and  inve  itlng  to  continue  very  long. 

Ralph  A.  Yoimg,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Joard's  division  of  international  fi- 
nance, s\  ms  up  the  situation  this  way:  "The 


new  program  appears  to  be  working  well, 
and  seems  likely  to  reduce  the  pa3^ments 
deficit  significantly  In  1965  and  1968.  A  vol- 
untary program,  however.  Is  necessarily  a 
temporary  program.  The  question,  there- 
fore, remains:  How  many  underlying  forces 
work  to  resolve  the  payments  problem,  and 
what  financial  policies  are  needed?" 

Few  commercial  bankers  pretend  to  have 
all  the  answers.  George  Champion,  chair- 
man of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York, 
for  one  has  bitterly  criticized  "government- 
by-guideline"  and  Joined  in  urging  such 
permanent  steps  for  recitylng  the  payments 
deficit  as  curtailing  military  spending 
abroad. 

Others,  like  John  Exter.  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  First  National  City  Bank,  New  York, 
contend  that  elimination  of  the  deficit  de- 
pends principally  on  the  Federal  Reserve's 
acting  to  tighten  monetary  policy  in  the 
United  States,  thereby  allowing  Interest 
rates  to  rise  to  levels  here  that  would  be  in- 
creasingly attractive  to  foreign  capital. 

Bankers  who  agree  with  all  or  some  of 
these  aims  know  they  Involve  large  policy 
decisions  that  might  take  time  to  Implement. 
As  a  practical  matter,  most  bankers  thus  are 
pressing  for  changes  In  the  guidelines  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  put  into  effect  with 
little  delay.  Most  of  all,  commercial  bankers 
would  like  to  see  export  loans  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  guidelines,  but  if  that  isn't 
feasible,  they  would  like  to  have  the  celling 
on  foreign  lending  lifted  to  110  percent  from 
105  percent  of  1964  year-end  levels,  so  that 
their  banks'  foreign  business  won't  be  too 
drastically  suppressed. 

Nevertheless,  at  this  Juncttire.  there's  lit- 
tle reason  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  considering  any  guideline 
relief.  A  number  of  infiuential  banks,  how- 
ever, apparently  remain  convinced  that  the 
Reserve  sooner  or  later  will  give  their  repre- 
sentations another  hearing.  Until  then, 
whether  due  to  circumstances  or  design,  they 
seem  to  be  playing  a  waiting  game. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  news  of  the  death  of  Adlal  Ste- 
venson deeply  saddened  me.  The  Amer- 
ican people  justifiably  mourn  the  sudden 
loss  of  their  supremely  articulate  and 
courageous  spokesman. 

As  reform  Governor  of  Illinois,  as 
leader  of  his  party,  as  thoughtful  advo- 
cate of  an  enligstened  foreign  policy,  as 
US.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations — 
Adlal  Stevenson  symbolized  the  best  in 
American  life  and  served  our  country  and 
the  world  with  a  rare  Idealism  and 
realism. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  words  of 
praise  which  have  poured  from  the  heart 
of  a  world  which  has  sensed  the  death 
of  a  truly  great  man,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish,  instead,  to  call  attention  to  the  last 
major  public  speech  given  by  the  Am- 
bassador. Tlie  occasion  was  the  20th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  signing 
of  the  UJ^.  Charter  on  June  26. 

I  shall  let  his  words  speak  for  them- 
selves. Tliey  are  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  man  we  mourn. 


The  full  text  of  that  moving  speech 
follows: 
The  20th  Amniversart  or  the  Signing  op 

THE  United  Nations  Charter,  Statkment 

BT     His     EXCEKLENCT     ASLAI    E.     StEVENSON, 

Permanent  Representattve  of  the  United 

States  of  America  to  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  end  of  a  com- 
memorative occasion.  Some  of  us  here  today 
who  were  midwives  at  the  birth  of  the  United 
Nations  can  never  forget  those  days  here  In 
San  Francisco  in  the  twilight  of  the  war, 
when  an  old  world  was  dying  and  a  new  f 
world  was  coming  to  birth. 

We  shared  an  audacious  dream— and 
launched  a  brave  enterprise. 

It  seemed  so  easy  then — when  all  was  hope 
and  expectation  I  remember  my  own  sense 
of  pride,  of  history,  of  exultation — and  the 
special  responsibility  that  fell  upon  the  host 
country  to  that  historic  conference. 

Inescapably  I  remember,  too.  both  the  tri- 
umphs  and    the   failures.     For   over   these 
churning,  fearful,   and   expectant  years,  we 
have  been  up  and  we  have  been  down, 
n 

But  up  or  down,  my  Government  and  my 
people  have  never  lost  faith  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  hope,  the  expectation,  was  mirrored 
by  the  vote — 89  to  2 — by  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  approved  the  ratification  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  In  1945 — a  few 
weeks  after  the  charter  was  signed  here  in 
San  Francisco  In  this  very  hall. 

And  our  Congress  only  this  week — in  a  rare 
mood  of  unanimity — reaffirmed  that  support 
and  dedicated  this  country,  once  again,  to 
the  principles  of  this  organization. 

This  concurrent  resolution  referred  spe- 
cifically K)  this  twentieth  anniversary  event. 
to  International  Cooperation  Year,  to  ^e 
"important  and,  at  times,  crucial  role"  which 
the  United  Nations  has  played  In  defense  of 
the  peace — ^and  to  its  other  "valuable  service" 
to  human  rights  and  the  fight  against  hun- 
ger, poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance. 

The  resolution  then  stated:  "Now,  there^ 
fore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  ot 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ice  rededlcates  itself  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
International  cooperation  within  the  frame-  • 
work  of  law  and  order."  t 

Thus  in  this  week  of  memory  and  antici- 
pation did  the  representatives  of  our  demo- 
cratic diversity  declare  again  our  unity  and 
our  commitment  in  matters  that  touch  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

in 

We  welcome  the  counsel  of  all  our  breth- 
ren, large  and  small,  on  this  long,  rough  voy- 
age to  world  community. 

We  make  no  claim  to  omniscience  or  oi% 
nipotence;  we.  too,  believe  that  to  the  hum- 
ble many  things  are  revealed  that  are  ob- 
scure to  the  mighty. 

Out  of  20  years  of  humbling  experience,  we 
all  know  that  we  need  the  United  NatlorS 
more  today  than  we  needed  it  20  years  ago — 
that  we  shall  need  It  more  20  years  from  now 
than  we  do  today— that  the  United  Nations  is 
a  simple  necessity  of  o\ir  times. 

We  know  that  the  issue  therefore  is  not 
one  of  survival  but  of  how  rapidly  or  how 
slowly,  how  siu-ely  or  how  hesitantly,  how 
skillfully  or  how  clumsily,  we  shall  get  on 
with  the  work  we  took  up  here  so  short  a 
time  ago. 

IV 

And  the  record  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
fiill  of  evidence  of  skillful  action  by  men  and 
women  of  many  nations. 

There  is  time,  even  in  a  short  address,  to  *■ 
salute  the  Secretary-General  and  the  inter- 
national civil  servants  of  the  U.N.  family  of 
agenciee  who  pioneer  day  In  and  day  out  in 
our  emerging  world  community. 
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We  have  time  to  extend  our  congratula- 
tions to  those  delegates  from  the  younger 
nations  who  have  joined  our  ranks  since  the 
charter  first  was  signed— who  have  added 
diversity  to  our  company — who  have  given  us 
all  an  intimate  sense  of  wider  community— 
who  have  contributed  their  minds  and  tal- 
ents, their  vision  and  wisdom  to  the  conduct 
of  our  affairs. 

We  have  time,  too.  to  pay  our  respects  to 
those  hundreds  of  men  of  the  United  Nations 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 

pgace to  those  tens  of  thousands  from  54 

countries  who  have  helped  the  United  Na- 
tions keep  the  peace — and  to  those  other 
thousands  of  Blue  Berets  who  at  this  moment 
stand  guard  for  peace  in  Gaza,  Cyprus,  and 
Kashmir,  even  as  we  meet  here,  peacefully.  In 
San  Francisco. 

We  have  time  here  to  offer  thanks  to  those 
unsung  heroes  of  the  United  Nations  who 
are  responsible  for  curing  37  million  chU- 
dren  of  the  yaws,  and  11  mllUon  more  of 
trachoma,  and  another  mllUon  of  leprosy — 
and  to  those  who  have  protected  162  miUion 
people  against  tuberculosis,  and  lowered  the 
incidence  of  malaria  by  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  a  year — and  to  those  nameless 
men  and  women  of  the  United  Nations  who 
have  helped  find  new  homes  and  new  lives 
for  more  than  a  million  refugees. 

These  are  a  few — and  only  a  few — of  the 
things  that  we  the  people  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  done  together  in  the  time-speck 
of  2  tearing  decades. 

V 

In  the  bright  glow  of  1945  too  many  looked 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  full  and  final 
answer  to  world  peace.  And  in  retrospect 
that  day  may  seem  to  have  opened  with  the 
hint  of  a  false  dawn. 

Certainly  we  have  learned  the  hard  way 
how  elusive  is  peace — how  durable  is  man's 
destructive  drive — ^how  various  are  the  forms 
of  his  aggressions. 

We  have  learned  too  how  distant  is  the 
dream  of  those  better  standards  of  life  in 
larger  freedom — how  qualified  our  capacity 
to  practice  tolerance — ^how  conditional  our 
claims  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person — how  reserved  our  respect  for 
the  obligations  of  law. 

Our  world  is  still  as  brave,  though  not  so 
new.  as  it  seemed  in  this  place  2  decades  past. 
But  the  world's  leaders,  and  their  peoples, 
are  deeply  troubled — and  with  cause: 

There  Is  war  In  Vietnam — and  in  other 
places,  too. 

There  has  been  revolution  and  bloody  vio- 
lence in  the  Dominican  Republic — and  in 
other  places,  too. 

There  are  still  border  troubles  In  Kashmir, 
commimal  bitterness  In  Cyprus,  violence  in 
the  Congo. 

There  is  shattering  Ideological  confilct; 
there  Is  subversion  and  aggression — overt  and 
clandestine;  there  Is  tension  and  mlstnist 
and  fear. 

The  nuclear  threat  is  spreading  and  the 
means  of  self-dertruction  are  stiU  uncon- 
trolled. 

Meanwhile  the  economic  gap  between  the 
developed  and  developing  nations  grows 
wider.  Human  rights  and  political  rights 
and  self-determination  are  cynically  denied. 
Hunger,  disease  and  Ignorance  stUl  aflfllct  the 
majority  of  God's  children. 

I  agree  with  Ambassador  Bindzi  of  the 
Cameroon  that  these  are  symptoms  of  an  im- 
sUble.  dangerous  world — too  dangeroxis  and 
too  unstable,  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
remain  in  its  present  deadlock. 

We  all  know  that  the  deadlock  must  be 
broken  before  we  sit  down  again  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  P  weeks  hence. 

VI 

If  there  be  disputes  which  keep  us  apart — 
there  is  much,  much  more  to  be  done  which 
draws  us  together. 


Change,  guaranteed  by  the  inventions  of 
science  and  the  innovations  of  te(^nolog7, 
accelerates,  threatens,  and  promises. 

Already  science  has  destroyed  any  rational 
excuse  for  war  between  states. 

Already  science  induces  statesmen  to 
reach  for  national  prestige  not  in  the  con- 
quest of  someone's  terrltOTy,  but  in  the  con- 
quest of  everyone's  environment. 

Already  science  and  technology  are  inte- 
grating our  world  Into  an  open  workshop 
where  each  new  invention  defines  a  new 
task,  and  reveals  a  shared  interest,  and  in- 
vites yet  another  common  venture. 

In  our  sprawling  worltshop  of  the  world 
community,  nations  are  Joined  In  cooperative 
endeavor:  improving  soils,  purifying  water, 
harnessing  rivers,  eradicating  disease,  feed- 
ing children, 'diffusing  knowledge,  spreading 
technology,  surveying  resources,  lending 
capital,  probing  the  seas,  forecasting  the 
weather,  setting  standards,  developing  law, 
and  working  away  at  a  near-Infinitude  of 
down-to-earth  tasks — tasks  for  which  sci- 
ence has  given  us  the  knowledge,  and  tech- 
nology has  given  us  the  tools,  and  common- 
sense  has  gfiven  us  the  wit  to  perceive  that 
common  interest  Impels  us  to  common 
enterprise. 

Common  enterprise  Is  the  pulse  of  world 
community — ^the  heartbeat  of  a  working 
peace — the  way  to  the  Great  Society, 
vn 
Yet  we  are  all  Impatient.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned that  the  scope  of  our  work  is  still  too 
narrow — that  the  pace  of  our  work  is  still 
too  slow — that  our  best  efforts  to  date  risk 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  enormity  of  the 
tasks  and  challenges  that  press  upon  us  from 
all  sides. 

We  need  time  to  perfect  our  peacekeeping 
machinery  to  the  point  where  no  nation 
need  use  Its  own  armed  forces  save  in  the 
service  of  the  international  community. 

We  need  time  to  adjust  to  the  thundering 
Impact  of  science  and  technology  upon 
human  society  and  human  tradition. 

We  need  time  to  get  on  with  international 
cooperation  toward  disarmament,  toward  a 
decent  world  diet,  toward  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  outer  space,  toward  International 
development. 

And.  we,  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions need  time  at  home  to  struggle  with  all 
those  great  domestic  tasks  of  welfare  and 
Justice  and  human  rights  which  cry  out  for 
the  priority  attention  of  all  national  leaders, 
regardless  of  the  size  or  the  wealth  or  the 
social  system  of  any  particular  country, 
vm 
Is  there  no  way  to  quicken  the  pulsebeat 
of  our  common  enterprise?  Is  there  no 
shortcut  to  a  better  world  society?  Is  there 
no  way  to  make  time  our  ally — and  use  it 
better  to  serve  us  all? 

Of  course  there  Is.  For  the  enemy  Is  not 
change  but  violence.  To  Induce  needed 
change  without  needless  murder  what  we 
require  above  all  Is  a  truce  to  terror.  We 
need  a  moratorium — a  breathing  spell  free 
from  acts  of  international  violence. 

We  need — all  of  us — a  respite  from  the 
malignant  claims  which  violence  levies  upon 
our  energy  and  our  attention  and  our 
resources. 

There  Is  not  a  single  dispute  in  this 
world — however  sharply  the  issues  may  be 
drawn — which  would  not  look  different  two 
decades  from  now,  after  time  and  change 
have  done  their  erosive  work  on  the  sharpest 
corners  of  confilct. 

If  we  could  somehow  bring  about  a  truce 
to  terror  we  would  soon  discover  that  world 
order  will  come  not  through  the  purity  of  the 
human  heart  nor  the  purge  of  the  human 
soul,  but  will  be  wrought  from  a  thousand 
common  ventures  that  are  at  once  possible 
and  Imperative. 


Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  govern- 
ment, on  behalf  of  my  countrymen,  let  me 
say  this: 

We  believe  in  the  United  Nations;  we  sup- 
port the  United  Nations;  and  we  shall  work 
in  the  future — as  we  have  worked  in  the 
past — to  add  strength,  and  Infiuence,  and 
permanence  to  all  that  the  wganization 
stands  for  In  this,  our  tempestuous,  tor- 
mented, talented  world  of  diversity  In  which 
all  men  are  brothers  and  all  brothers  are 
somehow,  wondrously.  different — save  In  their 
need  for  peace. 

For  all  our  desperate  dangers,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill, 
"that  God  has  despaired  of  His  children." 

For  man  In  his  civil  society  has  learned 
how  to  live  under  the  law  with  the  institu- 
tions of  Justice,  and  with  a  controlled 
strength  that  can  protect  rich  and  poor  alike. 
This  has  been  done.  I  say,  within  domestic 
society.  And  In  this  century,  for  the  first 
time  In  human  history,  we  are  attempting 
similar  safeguards,  a  similar  framework  of 
Justice,  a  similar  sense  of  law  and  Impartial 
protection  In  the  whole  wide  society  of  man. 

This  Is  the  profovmd,  the  fundamental, 
the  audacious  meaning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  Is  our  shield  against  International 
folly  in  an  age  of  ultimate  weapons.  Either 
we  shall  make  it  grow  and  flourish,  arbitrator 
of  our  disputes,  mediator  of  our  conflicts.  Im- 
partial protector  against  arbitrary  violence, 
or  I  do  not  know  what  power  or  institution 
can  enable  us  to  save  ourselves. 

We  have  the  United  Nations.  We  have  set 
It  bravely  up.  And  we  will  carry  It  bravely 
forward. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF   ILLIITOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
commemorate  in  this  Chamber  today  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
throughout  the  50  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  deplore  the  denial  of  freedom 
which  prevails  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  annual  commemoration  of  the  vio- 
lent actions  which  enslaved  millions  is 
an  observance  which  proclaims  to  the 
free  world,  as  well  as  to  the  Communist 
world,  that  America's  position  remains 
unchanged. 

A  second  generation  of  people  bom  in- 
to political  and  physical  captivity  is  now 
reaching  maturity.  The  promises  which 
were  shouted  to  the  world  by  the  Com- 
munst  invaders  years  ago  have  not  ma- 
terialized. There  are  no  free  elections 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  People  have 
no  voice  in  their  Grovernment.  They 
cannot  worship  their  God.  They  may 
not  establish  friendships  readily.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  speak  or  to  write 
or  to  paint  or  to  compose  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Communist  state. 

There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Kremlin  to  stifle  creative 
human  thought  and  consistently  to  deny 
the  value  of  individuals  in  the  machine 
states  of  the  Communist  world. 
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In  the  iildst  of  this  bleak  existence, 
however,  tn  abiding  and  unquenchable 
faith  rema  ns  that  a  better  world  exists. 
Regardless  of  the  obstacles  to  their  free- 
dom, the  ;  >eople  of  the  captive  nations 
remain  united  In  their  devotion  to  lib- 
erty. 

liiberty-Miie  right  to  think  your  own 
thoughts,  select  your  own  government, 
decide  for  yourself  your  own  place  in 
society — ^is  the  primary  force  behind  the 
ever-wider  Ing  cracks  in  the  wall  of  hos- 
tility erected  by  the  Communists  years 
ago. 

The  free!  world,  throughout  these  long 
years,  has :  aanaged  to  communicate  with 


held  captive.     By  means  of 
cultural  exchange  programs, 


photograpldc  exhibits,  radio  broadcasts, 
theatrical  tours,  our  essential  message 
has  been  n  celved.  It  consists  of  one  all- 
encompass  ng  word:  Hope.  We  hold  out 
to  our  neghbors  still  in  bondage  the 
pnMnlse  of  a  better  world  if,  by  preserv- 
ing in  the  r  devotion  to  the  dream  of 
justioe,  th  y  continue  striving  for  self- 
detennlna  Ion. 

To  augi  lent  our  efforts  to  assist  by 
every  peaceful  means  possible  the 
achieveme:  t  of  this  self-determination,  I 
have  Intnx  uced  a  measure  In  each  Con- 
gress since  1959  which  would  establish  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  tl  e  Captive  Nations.  It  is  my 
hope  we  w  11  obtain  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  in  the  near  future.  Many 
of  my  coll(  agues  have  ^x>nsored  similar 
measures,  ill  designed  to  call  attention 
to  the  pllg  it  of  Eastern  Europe  and  to 
demonstra  e  uneqxiivocally  our  concern 
and  our  f a  th  In  the  ultimate  victory  of 
those  who  ( annot  speak  for  themselves. 

Through  our  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  we  reaffirm  our  dedication  to 
liberty  as  t  le  keystone  of  civilization. 

In  1941.  In  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, Pres  dent  Roosevelt  said: 

In  the  ful  lire  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  1  x>k  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  i  ssentlal  hunuin  freedoms.  The 
first  Is  free<  :oin  of  speech  and  expression — 
everywhere  1  a  the  world.  The  second  Is  free- 
dom of  ever  f  person  to  worship  God  in  his 
own  way—*  verywhere  In  the  world.  The 
third  Is  irei  dom  from  want — everywhere  in 
the  world.  '  "he  fourth  Is  freedom  from  fear — 
everywhere  1 1  the  world. 
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of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Pennsylvania  Governor  Bill 
doing  so  well  in  advancing 


H<  }nsE 
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Pennsylvania  progress  that  I  believe  his 
work  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 

I  am  including  Charles  Bartlett's  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  July  22  issue 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

Scranton's  PoPTTLAarrT  on  the  Rise 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Harhisborg.  Pa. — Gov.  WUllam  Scranton 
celebrated  hU  47th  birthday  last  July  in 
the  ashes  of  his  defeat  at  the  Republican 
convention  in  San  Francisco.  He  reached  48 
this  Monday  amid  circumstances  that  are 
startingly  rosy  for  the  lameduck  Governor  of 
an  industrial  State. 

Scranton,  barred  by  Pennsylvania's  consti- 
tution from  a  second  term.  Is  moving  into  his 
last  18  months  In  office  on  an  impressive 
surge  of  popularity.  The  1-term  limitation 
consistently  has  damaged  Pennsylvania  Gov- 
ernors in  their  closing  years  and  no  one  since 
Edward  MarUn  in  1947  has  left  the  paneled 
office  in  high  repute. 

Unless  his  political  fortunes  are  struck  by 
scandal  or  imexpected  mishap,  the  young 
Governor  seems  likely  now  to  move  as  an  un- 
checked and  undiminished  figure  through 
the  rest  of  his  term.  He  has  a  budget  sur- 
plus and  he  has  acquired  the  knack  of  living 
gracefully  with  a  lower  legislative  chamber 
dominated  by  Democrats. 

The  Democrats'  control  of  the  House,  ac- 
quired in  the  Johnson  landslide  of  1964,  has 
been  an  actual  boon  for  Scranton.  His  Image 
as  an  agile  and  Imaginative  leader  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic legislators,  whose  orders  derive  from 
the  party  organization  In  Philadelphia  and 
whose  postures  and  positions  frequently 
have  been  maladroit. 

Scranton  was  even  enhanced  by  his  short, 
violent  and  disastrous  struggle  with  Gold- 
water.  The  polls  taken  In  May  1964,  Just  be- 
fore  he  entered  the  Republican  presidential 
fray,  showed  that  about  61  percent  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  approved  his  performance  as  Gov- 
ernor. The  next  State  poll,  taken  9  months 
later,  showed  thfl.t  the  approving  percentage 
had  risen  to  71  and  the  latest  poll,  taken  in 
June,  puts  the  figure  at  78. 

These  are  professional  polls  taken  by  E. 
John  Buccl  for  the  Republicans,  but  Demo- 
cratic polls  show  that  Scranton  is  regarded 
by  every  group  except  the  Democrats  and 
Negroes  as  a  better  Governor  than  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessor,  David  Lawrence.  E^en 
labor  ranks  Scranton  higher. 

A  key  ingredient  of  Scranton's  popularity 
Is  the  emergence  of  Pennsylvania  from  a 
deeply  depressed  economic  condition.  Only 
Wert  Virginia  had  a  higher  unemplo3rment 
rate  when  Scranton  took  office  in  1962  but 
the  June  Agure  for  Pennsylvania,  3.8  percent 
unemployed,  is  below  the  national  average. 

This  economic  revival  Is  clearly  hinged 
to  the  national  economy  and  to  the  demand 
for  steel  as  much  as  It  is  to  Scranton  poli- 
cies. But  his  efforts  to  attract  new  Industry 
and  to  change  the  business  climate  have 
gained  him  a  large  measure  of  credit  for 
the  prosperity. 

The  Republican  Party  in  Pennsylvania 
bears  little  semblance  to  its  tattered  mother. 
Scranton  ha«  worked  with  striking  success 
at  uniting  the  fractious  elements  and  at  im- 
parting a  progressive  cast  to  the  party  of 
Joe  Grundy  and  Joe  Pew.  He  and  his  State 
chairman,  Craig  Truax,  have  invoked  a  range 
of  schemes  and  gimmicks  to  bring  in  the 
youths   and  bring  back   the  Negroes. 

But  Scranton  obviously  remains  more  ap- 
pealing to  Pennsylvanlans  than  his  party 
and  this  fact  lends  fascination  to  the  ques- 
tion of  bis  future.  He  talks  occasionally  of 
teaching  and  he  has  rarely  seemed  inclined 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  In  politics. 
But  his  success  as  Governor  and  the  plight 
of  his  party  have  clearly  caused  him  at  least 


to  contemplate  a  race  for  the  Senate  seat 
held  by  Joseph  Clark,  a  Democrat  who  may 
decide  to  retire  In  1968. 

The  possibility  of  a  larger  role,  a  second 
try  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomina- 
tion, Is  hinted  by  the  Govemor's  interest  in 
the  national  Republican  scene.  He  seems 
frustrated  by  the  drift  of  the  party  and  « 
anxious  to  find  solutions  for  Its  dUBculties.  * 
He  talks  with  enthusiasm  of  his  hard,  bumpy 
road  to  the  convention  In  1964.  His  attitude 
leaves  an  impression  that  he  may  regard 
the  events  of  that  year  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

He  is  surrounded  by  the  same  hustling 
staff  of  aids  who  drew  less  approval  than 
criticism  for  their  maiden  ventiire  Into  na- 
tional politics.  Now  they  play  a  different 
role.  They  are  not  urging  Scranton  to  run,  * 
as  they  did  before,  because  they  know  the 
decision  must  come  wholeheartedly  from 
Scranton.  He  will  have  to  run  early  and 
hard,  as  John  Kennedy  did,  to  correct  the 
Impression  ot  diffidence  that  he  left  with  his 
faltering  start  In  1964. 

Scranton  is  not  a  personally  ambitious 
man  and  he  will  be  18  months  out  of  office 
when  the  next  Republican  convention  meets. 
But  he  will  have  as  much  of  a  base  as  Richard 
Nixon,  who  looks  now  like  the  frontrunner. 
His  lack  of  official  responsibilities  will  leave 
him  free  In  conscience  to  perform  the  travel* 
that  an  earnest  quest  of  the  Presidency  re- 
quires. 

His  deep  Republicanism,  which  induced 
him  to  campaign  for  Gold  water  last  fall, 
may  be  the  force  that  will  start  him  once 
again  down  the  long  road.  His  challenge  will 
be  to  gain  the  standing  In  the  Nation  that 
he  has  achieved  in  Pennsylvania. 


High  Bread  Cost  Laid  to  Processing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CAUrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  syndicated 
column  by  Sylvia  Porter,  which  appeared 
locally  in  the  Evening  Star  on  July  22, 
1965,  reports  that  the  cost  of  Ingredients 
in  an  average  priced,  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  bread. 

The  article  points  out  that  processing 
clearly  represents  the  major  cost  of  the 
bread,  and  also  imderUnes  the  major 
force  behind  rising  bread  prices. 

The  column  follows : 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  22,  1965] 

High  Bread  Cost  Laid  to  Processing 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Of  the  average  20.7  cents  you  pay  for  a 
1-poimd  loaf  of  bread  today,  only  3.2  cents 
go  for  all  the  ingredients  in  It,  Including  2.5 
cents  for  the  wheat.  The  overwhelming  bal- 
ance of  17.5  cents  represents  the  cost  of  bak- 
ing, milling,  transporting  and  selling  the  loaf 
to  you. 

You  probably  are  well  aware  that  the  total 
price  of  bread  has  been  rising  at  a  pace  about 
twice  as  fast  as  overall  food  costs  in  recenj 
years.  Your  awareness  Is  understandable: 
we  consume  16  billion  pounds  of  bread  each 
year,  82.4  pounds  per  person. 

But  are  you  aware  of  who  gets  what  share 
of  the  20.7  cent  average  bread  price?  Or  of 
what  factors  are  responsible  for  bread's  high 
price?     Or  of  what  Is  being  don©  to  put  a 


ceiling  on  the  price  of  this  key  staple?  Al- 
most surely  you  are  not  aware,  so  here  goes. 
Of  the  20.7  cents,  these  sources  get:  baker- 
wholesaler,  11.4;  retailer  3.7;  farmer  3.2; 
transportation-handling   1.5;    miUer   0.9. 

Just  this  simple  breakdown  underlines  the 
major  force  behind  rising  bread  prices:  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  cost  is 
absorbed  by  processes  ranging  from  prepar- 
ing ingredients  to  wrapping. 

But  why  is  this  so,  and  what  other  factors 
are  there?  Prom  Albert  S^  Schmidt,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bankeirs  Association  in 
Chicago,  and  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture comes  these  answers: 

Unlike  other  foods,  including  many  perish- 
ables, virtually  all  bread  mxist  be  sold  the 
same  day  it  is  delivered.  What  doesn't  end 
up  on  the  quick  sale  counter  is  returned  to 
the  wholesaler.  One  Industry  estimate  puts 
"stale  retxims"  at  a  whopping  7  percent  of 
bread  delivered  to  the  store. 

The  process  of  making  bread  Is,  says 
Schmidt,  "the  most  complicated  of  any  food 
product" — Involving  at  least  two  dozen  sep- 
arate steps.  First,  the  wheat  is  grown  and 
harvested  on  farms  and  delivered  to  a  grain 
elevator  for  storage  until  it  is  sent  to  a  flour 
mill.  At  the  bakery  there  are  10  to  15  more 
major  steps  before  the  slicing  and  wrapping 
operations  and  transportation  to  the  stores. 
Other  basic  ingredients  of  bread — ^milk, 
shortening,  sugar — also  are  put  through  a 
series  of  processes  before  the  final  products 
emerge. 

By  contrast,  milk  is  delivered  from  farm 
to  plant  where  it  is  pafteurized,  packaged,  and 
dispatched  to  the  consumer.  Meat  goes 
from  farm  to  feedlot  to  packing  plant,  where 
it  Is  slaughtered,  dressed,  cut,  and  made 
ready  for  the  store  butcher. 

The  tremendous  competition  bread  faces — 
directly  at  the  point  of  purchase — has  forced 
bakers  into  a  vast  expansion  of  their  pro- 
duct lines.  A  casual  glance  at  the  assort- 
ments in  the  bakery  section  of  your  super- 
market easily  illustrates  this. 

Admittedly,  the  average  price  bakers  re- 
ceive for  a  pound  of  bread  has  climbed  55 
percent  since  1947-49,  but  hoiu-ly  earnings 
of  inside  bakery  workers  have  jumped  108 
percent  In  the  same  period.  Bakers'  profits 
are  down  to  2.5  percent  of  sales  against  6 
percent  of  sales  in  1947-49.  Flour  millers 
too  are  in  a  squeeze:  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  fiour  has  fallen  from  137  pounds  a 
year  in  1947-49  to  116  pounds  today,  while 
the  number  of  flour  mills  In  operation  has 
shrunk  from  412  to  about  200.  The  farmer 
isn't  the  only  one  struggling. 

What,  then,  is  being  done  by  bakers  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  bread  prices  and  ease  the  pinch 
on  themselves?  Of  course,  they  are  auto- 
mating their  processing  equipment.  But 
the  newest  and  most  Important  develoi>- 
ments  are  "freezing  operations"  to  slash  the 
high  cost  of  perishability. 

Frozen  baked  goods  are  among  the  fastest 
growing  segments  of  the  whole  frozen  food 
industry.  Freezing  well  may  be  the  key 
solution  for  the  breadmaker,  breadseller, 
and   bread  consumer. 

Meanwhile,  this  breakdown  suggests  we 
may  be  thankful  bread  is  still  as  cheap  as 
it  is. 


U.S.  News  &  World  Report  Interview  Dis- 
cusses Transportation  Problems 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
26,  1965,  edition  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 


Report  carries  an  Interview  with  two  au- 
thorities on  transportatlon^-Dr.  wnilam 
W.  Seifert.  assistant  dean  of  engineering 
and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Hansen,  professor  of 
civil  engineering,  both  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

The  interview  deals  primarily  with  im- 
proving intercity  grovmd  transportation, 
particularly  along  the  Northeast  corridor 
rimning  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton. But  during  the  interview  they  also 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  connected 
with  intracity  transportation. 

Recently  I  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
9200)  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  intra- 
city transportation.  The  measure  would 
set  up  a  2-year,  $20  million  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  achieve  a  technological 
breakthrough  in  the  development  of  new 
systems  of  urban  transport. 

Twenty  other  Members  have  intro- 
duced Identical  legislation:  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AsHLry],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabell],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
stein],  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Eraser],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GiLLiGAN],  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  Grdtiths],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 
son],  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Long],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MmisH] ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moor- 
head],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Multer],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ronan]  ,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulli- 
van], the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik],  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Weltner]  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [ISir.  Yates]. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  inter- 
view relating  to  the  problems  of  intra- 
city transportation: 

Trains  at  300  M.P.H. — ^What  Travel  of 
Future  Wh-l  Be  Like 
Question.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  meet 
the  problem? 

Dr.  Hansen.  The  flrst  step  Is  to  establish 
some  kind  of  national  transportation  policy. 
Up  to  now,  some  people  have  been  pushing 
for  better  highways,  some  for  Improved  air 
travel,  some  for  better  trains.  No  single 
group  in  authority  In  the  Government  has 
looked  at  transportation  as  a  total  system, 
with  all  Its  parts  Interrelated. 

We  know  that  no  single  method  of  travel 
will  do  the  whole  Job.  Autos,  airplanes, 
trains,  buses — all  wUl  be  needed.  But  we 
will  also  need  some  radically  new  system  of 
rapid  travel. 

There  must  be  a  system  that  will  allow 
for  very  high  speeds  and  that  will  be  Able 
to  handle  both  long-distance  travel  between 
cities  and  short-haul  commuting  between 
the  suburbs  and  the  downtown  areas.  This 
system  probably  will  have  to  go  underground 
for  long  stretches,  at  least  in  the  most 
densely  populated  areas. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Question.  If  we  get  the  kind  of  high-speed 
system  you  are  talking  about,  will  there  be 
any  use  for  autos  for  commuting? 

Dr.  Hansen.  Certainly,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  automobiles  will  continue  to  be  the 
dominant  means  of  commuting  in  most 
areas.  When  and  as  advanced  systems  are 
Introduced,  you  might  want  to  use  a  special 
vehicle,  not  the  present  automobile.  It 
might  be  one  that  could  be  driven  on  local 


streets  and  also  go  on  an  automated  system. 
You  wotdd  drive  this  car  on  regular  streets 
for  limited  distances,  then  enter  the  auto- 
matic netwoiic  for  the  major  part  of  yo\ir 
trip  at  very  high  q>eed.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  these  special  vehicles  would  be  con- 
structed by  the  present  znot<»-  Industry — 
thus,  the  Introduction  of  a  new  high-speed, 
ground-transportation  system  would  not 
hurt  our  present  industries. 

Question.  Tou  would, still  have  the  prob- 
lem of  parking  the  car  somewhere 
downtown — 

Dr.  Haj«sen.  Carry  this  a  step  further:  Do 
you  really  need  to  own  the  vehicle  you  com- 
mute in?  If  not.  we  open  up  a  whole  new 
range  of  possibilities.  We  could  have  a  sys- 
tem something  like  auto  rentals.  You  would 
rent  a  small  personal  vehicle  when  you  want 
It.  When  you  get  to  your  destination,  turn 
the  vehicle  back,  so  that  It  can  be  rented  to 
someone  else. 

If  you  leave  the  vehicle  on  the  high-speed, 
autcxnatlc  system.  It  wont  need  a  driver, 
but  can  travel  right  along  to  the  point  where 
some  prospective  custtnner  is  waiting. 

Question.  But  Isnt  it  going  to  need  to  be 
parked  sometime? 

Dr.  Hansen.  There  will  be  marshaling 
yards  for  that  purpose.  But  t^ere  will  not  be 
so  many  vehicles  to  park.  If  you  don't  have 
large  numbers  sitting  idle,  waiting  for  their 
owners  to  return  from  the  oOice  or  from 
lunch  or  from  shopping. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  people  will 
not  need  a  f amUy  car? 

Dr.  Hansen.  I  don't  think  you'll  get  that 
far.  You'll  still  be  using  cars  on  many 
family  trips.  If  you're  going  on  vacation, 
carrying  children  and  the  family  dog  and  a 
boat,  you  may  not  care  too  muca  about  going 
several  hundred  miles  an  hour  on  an  auto- 
mated system.  You  will  prot>ably  get  more 
pleastire  out  of  setting  your  own  pace. 

There  are  many  places — particularly  the 
less  populated  areas — where  the  family  car 
is  going  to  continue  to  be  the  prime  means 
of  transportation. 

Question.  Could  a  time  come  when  motor- 
ists will  have  to  be  banned  from  downtown 
streets? 

Dr.  Hansen.  It's  conceivable  that  the  day 
will  come  when  this  will  happen.  It  would 
be  a  bold  step  for  any  politician  to  con- 
template, but  the  problems  facing  the  cities 
may  force  drastic  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question.  Is  there  any  doubt  tliat  our 
transportation  sj'stem  Is  going  to  be  iTulically 
revamped? 

Dean  Seifert.  None  at  all.  There  Is  a 
tremendous  interest  all  over  the  country  and 
In  Federal  Government  today  in  flpding 
better  means  of  transportation. 

As  ovtr  present  system  becomes  more  and 
more  clogged,  pressure  to  change  It  radically 
is  bound  to  build  up.  But  we  shouldn't  wait 
for  a  crisis  to  arrive.  We  must  begin  now  to 
develop  the  new  system  we  wUl  need  in  what 
is,  really,  Just  a  few  years. 


No  Sanctnary  for  Commnnists  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

of   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  an  edi- 
torial in  the  July  16,  1965,  Washington 
Daily  News  unequivocally  stating  one 
vital  aspect  of  UJS.  policy  toward  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 
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T.  MclBtotl^  1874-1965 


EXrpNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or  eaoRCiA 
IN  THE  40USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


2  hursday.  July  8. 1965 
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of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speak- 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  re- 
of  Henry  T.  Mcintosh,  of  Al- 
Henry,  an  outstanding  news- 
civic  and  religious  leader  for 
died  at  the  age  of  91. 
in  the  field  of  journalism. 
some  70  years,  was  felt  not 
region  but  also  nationally, 
^meritus  of  the  Albany  Herald, 
active  in  newspaper  work 
1  year  ago.     The  son  of  a 
Journalist  was  known 
the  South  for  his  Herald  col- 
interest, 
who  knew  Mr.  Henry  rec- 
outstandlng  qualities.    But 
successor  as  editor  of  the 
H.  Gray,  Is  the  most  qual- 
to    eulogize    our    beloved 
Gray's  editorial  from  the 
of  the  Herald  follows: 

T.  MclNTOSH,   1874-1965 
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avoided  partisanship,  and  although  he  was  a 
Democrat  by  persuasion  he  surmounted  doc- 
trine to  be  friendly  to  differing  opinions.  He 
had  a  delicious  humor  which  could  leaven 
the  most  serious  discussion.  He  was  as  much 
a  beloved  father  to  his  colleagues  as  to  his 
Immediate  family. 

He  greatly  respe<fted  Intellectual  honesty; 
this  made  him  a  strong  champion  of  intellec- 
tual freedom.  He  believed  deeply  in  the  vi- 
tality of  Informed  comment  about  public  af- 
fairs. He  seldom  felt  it  necessary  to  give  or- 
ders because  he  recognized  that  example  was 
the  essence  of  true  leadership.  He  supported 
the  considered  Judgments  of  his  subordinates, 
Insisting  only  that  these  Judgments  be  based 
upon  the  full  facts  as  nearly  &&  they  could  be 
ascertained.  He  did  not  seek  fights,  but  he 
was  never  afraid  of  battle  in  a  righteous 
cavise.  He  sought  to  insxire  the  financial 
stability  of  his  newspaper,  but  then  dedicated 
it  to  the  public  trust.  He  always  cherished 
and  took  pride  in  its  independence. 

The  hallmark  of  his  lengthy,  rewarding 
career  was  Integrity.  That  quality  was  in- 
herent In  every  service  that  he  rendered  his 
newspaper  and  his  region.  No  decision  that 
he  made,  no  objective  that  he  sought,  no 
standard  that  he  set,  in  these  long  and  criti- 
cal years,  failed  to  reflect  a  deep  and  abiding 
faithfulness  in  his  work,  in  his  purposes,  in 
his  straightforward  handling  of  the  news. 

He  Uved  much  of  his  life  in  a  time  of  dis- 
ruption and  change,  in  which  many  of  his 
valued  convictions  came  under  severe  chal- 
lenge. A  devout  follower  of  Christ,  he  saw 
the  anti-Christ  stalk  the  world,  smashing 
the  lamps  of  civilization.  An  advocate  of 
personal  freedom,  he  saw  whole  peoples  dis- 
appear from  view  irnder  the  weight  of  a 
malign  totaUtarianlsm.  A  believer  in  peace 
and  the  primacy  of  human  nobility,  he  saw 
old  loyalties  savagely  assailed  and  revolutions 
send  forth  their  flajnes  the  globe  around. 

And  yet  the  encroaching  darkness  never 
coxild  blind  his  eyes.  He  always  watched  for 
the  dawn,  eager  and  hopeful.  It  was  his 
hig^  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  Maker  and 
his  own  manhood  that  lent  him  the  courage 
to  walk  in  serenity  while  the  storms  raged. 
His  life  was  a  tranquil  and  steady  dedication 
to  principle. 

Now  the  light  has  gone  out,  but  the  vision 
remains. 

Ja.mes  H.  Grat. 

Editor. 


California  Leads  the  Nation  in  Develop- 
ment  of  Vital  Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  water  has 
always  been  vital  to  the  development  of 
the  Western  States,  but  never  more  so 
than  at  the  present  time  when  they  are 
experiencing  such  phenomenal  growth. 

For  example,  in  the  last  25  years  the 
population  of  California  has  nearly 
tripled — going  from  6.9  million  to  about 
18.7  million.  And  in  the  next  25  years, 
the  State's  population  is  projected  to 
double  to  more  than  36  million. 

With  a  growth  rate  like  this,  we  In 
California  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk 
of  Inadequate  planning  for  the  future. 

To  Illustrate  the  kind  of  long-range 
thinking,  planning,  and  water  resource 
development  necessary  to  assure  an  am- 


ple supply  of  good  water  to  meet  our 
rapidly  expanding  needs,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Congkkssional  Record  the 
introductory  chapter  of  the  1965  report 
on  the  California  State  water  project. 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  con- 
struction, operation,  financial  planning, 
and  management  of  the  largest  single 
integrated  water  development  and  trans- ' 
portation  project  yet  known  to  man.  i 
And  it  may  give  some  indication  of  the 
direction  we  as  a  nation  must  go  if  we 
are  to  prepare  adequately  now  to  de- 
velop the  necessary  water  resources  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  of  a  popu- 
lation predicted  to  top  300  million  by  the 
end  of  the  century — a  short  35  years 
from  now. 

The  1965  California  State  water  proj- 
ect summary  follows: 
[Introductory  chapter  of  the  1965  report  on 
the    Callfomia   State    water    project,    re- 
leased by  Mr.  William  E.  Warne,  director. 
State  department  of  water  resources.  Post 
Office  Box  388,  Sacramento,  Calif.] 
Chapteb    L    Thi    Cautornia    State    Water 
Project  in  1965 
California  Is  constructing  the  largest  sin- 
gle integrated  water  development  and  trans- 
portation project  yet  known  to  man.    Call- 
fomia is  building  the  State  water  project 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State's  con- 
tinuing dynamic  growth. 

In  the  last  26  years,  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia has  grown  from  6,900,000  to  about 
18,700,000.  In  the  next  25  years,  the  popula- 
tion is  projected  to  35,300,000.  It  wiU  swell 
to  54  million  by  the  year  2020,  55  years  hence. 
With  less  than  3  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farm  \mits,  California  accotmts  for 
10  percent  of  the  gross  cash  value  of 
U.S.  agriculture.  Annual  farm  produc- 
tion currently  totals  almost  $4  bUllon.  An- 
other $2  billion  In  value  is  added  in  process- 
ing. The  top  3,  8  out  of  the  top  10,  and  15 
out  of  the  top  20  ranking  agricultural  coun- 
ties among  the  3,072  counties  in  the  United 
States  are  in  California. 

The  preeminence  of  California  coimties  in 
the  top  20  results  from  irrigation,  long 
growing  seasons,  intensive  cultivation  of 
high-value  crops,  and  the  progressive  nature 
of  the  State's  farmers.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  crop  tonnage  in  California  is  grown 
on  land  that  is  Irrigated. 

It  is  cturently  estimated  that  every  resi- 
dent of  California  requires  In  an  average  day 
almost  200  gallons  of  water  for  domestic  and 
industrial  xisages  and  1,300  gallons  for  agri- 
cviltiiral  usages.  This  means  that  under 
present  conditions,  almost  28  billion  gallons 
of  water  are  used  In  California  every  day,  or 
about  31  million  acre-feet  of  water  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  State's  developed  annual 
water  supply  miist  be  increased  by  at  least 
10  million  acre-feet  by  the  year  1990  if  Cali- 
fornia is  to  provide  for  its  expanding  popu- 
lation and  to  maintain  its  position  of  lead- 
ership in  agricvature. 

California's  growing  demands  have  created 
increasingly  difficult  and  complex  problems 
In  the  conservation  and  transportation  of 
new  water  supplies.  The  State  has  sufficient 
natural  supplies  to  meet  the  projected  needs. 
However,  most  of  the  precipitation  falls  on 
the  State  during  the  winter  months  and  Is 
concentrated  in  the  north  coastal  area  and 
the  mountainous  vratersheds  of  the  Central 
Valley.  This  maldistribution  of  water  was 
painfully  evident  during  the  recent  Christ- 
mas 1964  floods  in  which  24  lives  were  lost 
and  over  <140  million  In  damages  were  bmI- 
fered.  More  than  10  million  acre-feet  of  wa- 
ter flowed  waatefully  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  streams  along  the  north  coast  within 
a  6-day  period,  an  amount  more  than  double 
the  annual  quantity  which  wUl  be  conveyed 
to    the   water  deficient   southerly   areas   of 
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California   under   full   development  of   the 
.  state  water  project. 

The  Federal  Government  has.  In  recent 
years  spent  about  •100  mlHlon  aimually  on 
water  projects  in  California,  and  local  dte- 
trlcts  have  also  Invested  heavUy  to  meet 
their  own  needs.  These  two  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, however,  cannot  develop  water  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  State's  boom- 
ing growth  and  economy. 

Callfornians  have  decided  that  the  State 
Itself  must  finance  and  build  an  Integrated 
system  of  major  projects  which  Involve  large- 
scale  conservation  and  transportation  of  wa- 
ter supplies  and  which  are  outside  the  pur- 
view of  Federal  and  local  agencies.  The 
legislature  in  1959  enacted  the  California 
Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Burns-Porter 
Act,  to  provide  funds  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  State  water  resources  develop- 
ment system.  The  Burns-Porter  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  people  in  the  general  elec- 
tion of  November  8,  1960.  It  authorized  the 
Issuance  of  $1,750  million  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  of  the  State  for  the  construction 
of  the  Initial  works  of  this  system,  identified 
as  the  "State  water  facilities"  in  the  act,  and 
of  certain  additional  facilities.  The  State 
water  project  covered  in  this  bulletin  con- 
sists of  the  State  water  facilities  and  one 
additional  project  conservation  facility,  all 
of  which  are  described  in  chapter  in. 

The  State  water  project  is  capable  of  an- 
nually conserving  and  delivering  4,230,000 
acre-feet,  an  amount  estimated  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  needs  of  project  service 
areas  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Central 
Coastal  areas,  and  southern  California  until 
about  1990.  Presently  unused  yield  of  ex- 
isting Federal  and  local  projects  and  capa- 
bilities of  future  projects  of  Federal  and 
local  agencies,  projected  fot  completion  be- 
f6re  1990,  are  estimated  to  total  roughly 
6  mUlion  acre-feet  per  year.  Thus  It  ap- 
pears that  the  State  water  project  together 
with  Federal  and  local  projects  will  satisfy 
the  projected  incretise  in  the  State's  annual 
water  demand  during  the  next  25  years, 
previously  indicated  to  be  about  10  million 
acre-feet. 

The  design  and  construction  program  of 
the  departnient  for  the  State  water  project 
has  had  as  its  first  objectives  the  progres- 
sive completion  of  reservoirs  in  the  upper 
Feather  River  area  beginning  In  1961  and  the 
completion  of  the  South  Bay  Aqueduct,  ex- 
cept for  Del  Valle  Dam  and  reservoir,  into 
Santa  Clara  County  in  mld-1965.  The  next 
major  objectives  are  the  completion  of  Oro- 
ville  Dam  and  reservoirs  in  1967  and  the 
delivery  of  project  water  to  Kern  County  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  1968,  and  to 
Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  Covmties  in  south- 
em  California  by  1971  and  1972,  respectively. 
Construction  contracts  are  now  underway 
from  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Tehachapl 
Mountains.  The  value  of  construction 
completed  or  underway  on  the  main-line 
features  of  the  project  passed  the  one-quar- 
ter point  at  the  end  of  1964.  Work  was  on 
established  schedules  to  meet  the  deadlines. 

The  State  water  project  will  solve  many 
of  California's  water  problems.  While  the 
main  water  problem  In  California  is  that 
natiire  has  not  provided  the  right  cunounts 
of  water  in  the  right  places  at  the  right 
times  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
population  and  agriculture,  there  are  many 
other  water-associated  problems  Including 
flood  control,  drainage,  and  water  quality 
control.  The  State  water  project.  In  addi- 
tion to  solving  a  number  of  these  problems, 
will  provide  additional  benefits  Including 
hydroelectric  power  generation,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

Some  significant  benefits  oj  the  project 
are  already  being  realized. 

Agencies  in  Alameda  and  Plumas  Counties 
have  been  receiving  a  water  supply  through 


project  faculties  since  1963,  and  initial  de- 
Uvsrles  to  Santa  Clara  County  will  com- 
mence by  the  summer  of  1966. 

Frenchman  Dam  and  Lake  in  the  Upper 
Feather  River  Basin,  which  In  1961  was  the 
first  unit  of  the  State  water  project  to  be 
completed,  has  been  providing  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  beneflts  be- 
yond all  expectations.  Public  use  of  the 
reservoir  in  1964  amounted  to  320,000  visitor- 
days.  In  1963,  the  yield  to  anglers  was 
nearly  60  pounds  for  each  acre  of  water  sur- 
face. This  rate  of  harvest  is  among  the 
highest  recorded  in  California  for  a  reaer- 
voir  trout  fishery.  Antelope  Dam  and  Lake, 
also  located  In  the  Upper  Feather  River 
Basin,  was  completed  in  the  siunmer  of 
1964.  This  lake,  created  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, is  expected  to  have  a  banner  year 
in  1965. 

The  State  departments  of  parks  and  rec- 
reation and  of  flsh  and  game  are  cooperating 
with  the  Department  in  the  planning  of  rec- 
reation and  flah  and  wildlife  enhancement 
developments  at  all  facilities  of  the  State 
water  project.  In  addition,  recreation  plan- 
ning along  the  California  aqueduct  is  being 
accomplished  in  coordination  with  advis- 
ory committees  composed  of  representatives 
of  county.  Federal,  and  State  agencies  hav- 
ing a  direct  interest  in  recreation  develop- 
ment along  the  particular  reach  of  aqueduct 
Involved.  These  recreation  developments, 
the  total  costs  of  which  are  estimated  to 
aggregate  about  $200  million,  are  flnanced 
from  funds  other  than  those  provided  by  the 
Burns-Porter  Act  and  are  thwefore  not  cov- 
ered in  this  rep<Mt. 

Oroville  Dam  on  the  Feather  River,  which 
will  be  the  world's  highest  zoned  earth 
embankment  dam  when  completed  In  1967, 
averted  a  reoccurrence  during  the  Christmas 
1964  floods  of  the  dlsaatroiis  Christmas  1965 
flood  in  which  36  Uves  were  lost  In  the  Yuba 
City  area.  The  unfinished  dcmi  effectively 
reduced  the  record  peak  flow  of  the  Feather 
River  by  100,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  that  this 
reduction  in  peak  flow  prevented  $30  million 
of  damages,  more  than  the  contributions  re- 
ceived to  date  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  construction  costs  of  Oroville  Dam 
allocable  to  flood  control. 

The  water  supply  programs  of  the  project 
are  included  In  on  massive  operating  utility. 
Thirty-one  agencies  have  executed  long-term 
contracts  with,  the  Dep>artment  assuring  re- 
payment of  the  costs  allocable  to  the  pur- 
pose of  water  supply.  These  agencies  are  or- 
ganized in  the  State  water  service  contractors 
oouncU  which  has  met  regiilarly  with  the 
department  of  vrater  resources  on  a  monthly 
basis  since  July  1961.  The  council  Is  an  ef- 
fective Instrument  for  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion among  contractors  and  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  Department. 

The  utility  committee  was  established 
within  the  department  on  May  20,  1963  by 
order  of  the  director  of  water  resources  with 
membership  as  listed  at  the  beg^inning  of 
this  report.  Its  purpose  is  to  analyze  and 
review  major  decisions  affecting  policy  and 
operations  of  the  utility  programs  of  the 
State  water  project.  This  committee,  which 
previously  held  periodic  meetings,  has  met  on 
a  weekly  basis  since  March  1,  1965,  reflecting 
the  growing  scope  of  operational  considera- 
tions. 

A  total  of  $350  million  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  authorized  by  the  Bums -Porter 
Act  has  been  sold  to  date.  Favorable  interest 
rates  have  been  received.  The  net  interest 
cost  of  these  sales.  Including  the  bond  antici- 
pation notes  Issued  In  the  latter  part  of  1963, 
has  averaged  3.531  percent.  The  total  net 
interest  cost  of  all  general  obligation  bonds 
required  to  finance  the  State  water  project 
is  now  estimated  to  be  3.7  percent,  rather 
than  4  percent  as  previously  assumed.  Mar- 
keting of  bonds  under  tne  Bums -Porter  Act 


is  administered  by  the  Callfomia  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Finance  Committee. 
This  committee  consists  of  Wdmund  G.  Brown 
This  committee  consists  of  Kdmunrt  O. 
Brown,  Governor  and  chairman;  Hale  Cham- 
pion, director  of  finance  and  vice  chairman; 
Bert  A.  Betts,  State  treasurer  and  member, 
Alan  Cranston,  State  controUer  and  member; 
and  WUliam  E.  Warne,  director  of  water  re- 
Bovirces  and  secretary.  John  E.  Hunt,  finan- 
cial adviser  of  the  Department,  is  assistant 
secretary. 

Last  year's  report  referred  to  a  nvunber  of 
crucial  decisions  or  actions  regarding  the 
State  water  project  to  be  made  In  1964. 
These  were: 

1.  The  minlmiun  project  3rleld  had  to  be 
committed  so  that  certain  features  could  be 
sized  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  Decisions  needed  to  be  reached  concern- 
ing features  and  construction  agencies  for 
the  delt;a  facilities  and  the  San  Joaquin 
drainage  facilities. 

3.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  power  from  the 
Oroville  powerplant  had  to  be  negotiated  and 
executed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  realize  the 
full  revenue  and  financing  potential. 

The  most  critical  item  was  reported  to  be 
the  final  sizing  of  the  Callfc«ma  aqueduct 
through  the  Tehachapl  tunnels.  These  ca- 
pacities had  to  be  established  by  early  faU 
of  1964  if  the  objectives  of  the  construction 
program  were  to  be  met.  At  the  time  of  last 
year's  r^MWt,  requests  for  additional  water 
under  the  water  supply  contracts  far  ex- 
ceeded the  portion  of  the  annual  minimum 
project  yield  of  4  million  acre-feet  remaining 
uncommitted.  Compounding  the  problem 
of  aqueduct  sizing  at  that  time  was  a  certain 
loss  of  662,000  acre-feet  annually  in  the  exist- 
ing supply  to  the  project  service  area  in 
southern  California  due  to  the  decree  of  the  ' 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiut  in  the  case  of  Arizona  v. 
California. 

The  necessary  decisions  were  made  and  the 
necessary  actions  taken,  keeping  the  con- 
struction program  on  schedule. 

The  requests  for  option  water  by  the  con- 
tractors were  analyzed  and  granted  for  those 
agencies  demonstrating  that  such  water 
could  be  put  to  beneficial  use  by  the  year 
1990.  The  remaining  pcM-tlon  of  the  mini- 
mum project  yield  was  reserved  for  the 
metropolitan  water  district  of  southern  CaU- 
fomia,  the  contractor  whose  supply  was  af- 
fected by  the  Com-t's  decree.  A  decrease  In 
metropoUtan  water  district's  future  supply 
which  could  not  be  met  by  other  means  still 
was  forecast.  Therefore,  the  department 
pin-sued  a  crash  effort  and  enlarged  the  minl- 
miun project  yield  to  4,230,000  acre- feet 
which  will  Insure  a  water  supply  to  meet  all 
projected  demands  of  the  contractors  imtU 
the  year  1990. 

On  September  11,  1964,  the  California 
Water  Coounisslon  approved  the  depart- 
ment's request  for  enlargement  of  the  mini- 
mum project  yield. 

On  September  28,  1964,  21  contractors, 
representing  99.6  percent  at  the  entitlement 
oinder  the  enlarged  project  yield,  signed  con- 
tract amendments  in  approval  of  the  project 
enlargement. 

On  the  same  day  the  director  signed  a  proj- 
ect order  establishing  the  mATimiini  annual 
quantities  of  water  to  be  delivered  from  the 
California  aqxieduct.  This  order  permitted 
design  to  proceed  on  schedule. 

Thus  the  water  contracting  program  for  the 
project,  which  began  in  1960  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  prototype  water  supply 
contract,  was  effectively  completed.  This 
unprecedented  program  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed In  chapters  n  and  VI. 

A  definitive  plan  for  the  construction  of 
the  San  Joaquin  drainage  faculties  has  been 
published  in  a  preliminary  refXKt  of  the 
department,  design  and  right-of-way  acqui- 
sition activities  have  commenced,  and  nego- 
tiations of  a  State-Federal  agreement  on  the 
sharing  of  costs  of  the  Joint  faculties  are 
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plan  for  the  coordinated  ^evel  op- 
delta  facilities  was  presented  in 
in  January  1965,  by  the  Inter- 
Commlttee.     This  committee 
on  September  15,  1961.  for  the 
coordinating   the   broad    inter- 
involved  in  the  Sacramento- 
Delta.    At  that  time,  there  were 
Federal,  State,   and   local 
with  water  activities  in 
well  as  numerous  other  special 
and   Indlvidiials.     The  de- 
adopted  the  concept  of  a  pe- 
recommended  by   the  com- 
the   general  framework  for   the 
facilities  and  is  iindertaking  de- 
and  actions  toward  that  end. 
by  the  Fe<leral  agencies 
concerned,  the  T7.3.  Corps  of  En- 
the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation,  must 
authorization,  however, 
the  sale  of  power  to  be  gen- 
Orovllle-Thermalito  power  fa- 
Department  made  an  offering  on 
1964,  to  some  45  potential  cus- 
wholesale  peaking  power.     Five 
and  10  letters  expressing  an  In- 
haslng  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
been  received.    The  Department 
terms  and  conditions  of 
delivery. 

cant  actions  have  been  taken 

unforeseen  In  last  year's  report. 
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needs,  the  department  is  currently  negotiat- 
ing with  the  major  electrtc  utlUtles  of  the 
State  toward  contracts  assiiring  a  power 
supply  that  will  take  care  of  project  needs 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  These  con- 
tracts with  the  utilities  will  Include  the 
principle  that  the  State  will  be  free,  upon 
due  notice,  to  obtain  power  from  other 
sources  including  construction  of  nuclear 
facilities  of  its  own  or  in  cooperation  with 
others. 

Numerous  details  were  also  attended  to 
during  the  year.  For  example,  an  architec- 
tural moUf  was  developed  for  use  on  all 
State  water  project  structures  so  that  they 
will  convey  a  unifying  appearance  through- 
out the  project  and  will  present  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  public.  Two  amphibian  trucks 
were  provided  by  the  department  as  an 
emergency  flood  transportation  system  across 
the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Feather  River.  They 
were  In  heavy  use  during  the  December  1964 
flood,  conve3ring  residents  of  the  upper 
Qulncy  Road  area  above  Bidwell  Bar  in  the 
Oroville  Reservoir  area. 

These  have  been  but  a  few  of  the  events 
concerning  the  State  water  project  which 
have  occxirred  since  last  year's  report.  A 
more  complete  history  is  described  in  chap- 
ter n. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  Al- 
though design  or  construction  of  most  of  the 
facilities  between  the  delta  and  the  south 
portal  of  the  Carley  V.  Porter  Tunnel  In  the 
Tehachapi  Mountains  is  progressing,  similar 
activities  for  works  south  of  the  Tehachapls 
have  yet  to  be  conunenced.  Power  sales  and 
purchase  contracts  must  be  executed. 

Furthermore,  the  department  of  water  re- 
sources is  preparing  for  the  awesome  popu- 
lation projection  for  the  year  2020.  While 
the  State  water  project  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  demand  for  water  throughout 
much  of  California  until  1990,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  leadtime  of  25  years  is  needed 
to  plan,  obtain  authorization  and  financing, 
and  design  and  construct  a  major  project. 
California,  while  faced  with  completing  the 
construction  of  the  greatest  water  project  of 
all  time,  miist  also  be  planning  the  second 
giant  step  in  the  development  of  the  State 
water  resources  development  system.  The 
de;>artment  1b  working  diligently  on  the 
evaluation  of  future  demands  for  water 
throughout  the  State  and  on  the  formula- 
tion of  a  staged  plan  of  development  to  meet 
these  futvire  demands  when  and  where  they 
occur. 
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A  Salate  to  Wright  Patnaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    rXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  salute  to 
Wright  Patman. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  National  Ad- 
visory Council.  Vice  President  Hubert 
HUMPHRET  paid  a  glowing'  tribute  to  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  Texas,  Wright 
Patman. 

The  Vice  President  praised  Mr.  Pat- 
man as  the  champion  of  a  competitive 
economy  and  the  preserver  of  a  strong 
business  community,  so  important  to  our 
economic  well-being.  Mr.  Httmphret 
went  on  to  state  the  importance  of  small 
business  in  the  recent  successful  orbits 
of  Gemini  HI;  over  3,000  small  defense 
contractors  were  part  of  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  served  many  long 
and  happy  years  in  the  House  and  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee with  Wright  Patman  and  like  Vice 
President  Humphrey  know  him  to  be  a 
true  friend  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity and  a  truly  great  public  serv- 
ant. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's excellent  speechi 
Address  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, TO  THE  Joint  Session  or  the  Na- 
tional  Advisory   Council  of  the  Small 
Business    Administration    and    Top    De- 
fense   Prime    Contractors,    Washington 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
Thank  you  very  much.     Thank  you  very 
much  my  friend,  Cortland  Silver;  Congress- 
man  Wright   Patman,   the   friend   of   Inde- 
pendent and  small  business  and  one  of  the 
the    great    representatives    of    our    Govern- 
ment;   Mr.   Foley,   my   esteemed   friend   and 
the  Administrator  of  our  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; and  a  special  word  of  congrat- 
ulations   to    the    couple    that    I   have    been 
privileged  to  be  seated   alongside,   Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dominic  Donatello. 

Now,  I  come  to  you  to  speak  about  the 
program  in  which  you  are  so  deeply  involved, 
and  to  thank  you  once  again  as  I  have  on 
other  occasions  for  the  splendid  service  that 
you  give  to  your  country  through  the  Small 
Business  Advisory  CouncU.  I  know  how 
much  this  council  means  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  I  have  some  appre- 
ciation of  what  It  means  to  the  entire  eco- 
nomic structure  of  this  Nation.  I  served 
for  16  years,  or  about  that  period  of  time, 
on  a  committee  In  the  Congress  related  to 
the  activities  of  small  business:  first,  the 
SmaU  Defense  Plants  Committee  and  then, 
later  on,  the  Small  Business  Conunlttee  of 
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tbe  Senate.  I  felt  a  kinship  and  a  closeness 
to  this  organization  of  yours,  the  councU. 
and  to  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
I'm  happy  to  say  that  a  Mlnnesotan,  Mr. 
SUver,  has  done  a  good  Job  as  your  chair- 
man, and  a  Mlnnesotan.  the  Administrator 
of  this  Agency,  has  done  a  very  good  Job 
as  your  Administrator. 

I'm  so  pleased  that  the  President  also  feels 
so  strongly  about  your  work.  This  gives  you 
encouragement  and,  I  think,  demonstrates  to 
you  how  Important  your  service  Is.  Let  me 
underscore  that.     We  need  your  help. 

Now  I  know  that  we  are  meeting  today 
not  only  with  the  Covmcll  but  also  vrtth  some 
of  the  representatives  of  the  largest  defense 
contractors.  And  this  is  as  it  shotUd  be  It. 
I  think  few  people  in  this  country  retdize 
the  extent  to  which  you  work  together  and 
depend  on  each  other.  You  are  doing  a  Job, 
a  real  Job,  that  neither  of  you  could  do 
alone. 

I  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Space  CoimcU 
and  I'm  familiar  with  the  projects  of  NASA 
and  the  Defense  Department.  I  think  the 
Gemini  project  Is  a  good  example  of  coopera- 
tion between  smaU  business  and  larger  de- 
fense contractors.  More  than  3,000  subcon- 
tractors— large  and  small — worked  on  the 
Gemini  spacecraft  production — and  what 
teamwork.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
experiences  I've  had  was  to  be  present  when 
Gemini  3  was  put  Into  orbit.  I  saw  the 
project  functioning — the  lavmchlng  of  the 
rocket — the  projection  of  the  capsule.  It 
was  thrilling  to  be  a  part  of  it,  at  least  as  an 
observer,  and  as  an  Interested  public  official. 
The  success  of  that  mission  was  based  on 
real  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Government, 
and  business  and  labor,  on  the  part  of  the 
scientists  In  and  out  of  Government,  In  our 
universities,  and  in  our  private  sector.  Now 
Gemini  will  be  followed  by  other  projects 
which  will  require  the  same  kind  of  cooper- 
ation, even  a  little  more  so.  I  mention  this 
interdependence  theme  between  big  and 
small  business.  Of  the  $27  bUllon  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  spent  on  defense  and 
space  procurement  last  year,  my  research 
tells  me  that  some  $4  blUion  was  subcon- 
tracted to  small  firms.  Now.  big  and  small 
business  are  engaged  today  in  a  partnership 
which  on  Its  face  and  In  depth  benefits 
both — Just  as  we  see  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole — a  constructive  partnership  for  pros- 
perity between  private  initiative  and  sound 
Govenunent  economic  policy.  Our  Govern- 
ment economic  policy  is  directed  toward 
creating  conditions  which  will  lead  to  long- 
term  economic  health. 

Now  a  good  part  of  this  economic  weU- 
belng  that  I  speak  of  depends  upon  a  com- 
petitive economy  and  the  preservation  of  a 
strong  small  business  community.  And 
that's  why  we  have  an  SBA.  That's  why  we 
have  a  Wright  Patbcan.  That's  why  we  have 
a  Justice  Department.  That's  why  we  have 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That's  why 
we  place  emphasis  in  this  Government  upon 
fair  competition.  And  that's  why  we  give 
encouragement  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong,  healthy,  small  business  community. 
We  need  small  business  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain this  broad  base  of  economic  support. 
We  need  the  Independent  man  in  our  econ- 
omy. He  is  important  to  our  national  char- 
acter. We  need  enterprising.  Imaginative, 
■mall  firms  and  leaders  in  small  firms  to  give 
us  new  ideas  and  new  competition.  Some 
of  the  best  ideas  of  merchandising,  of  manu- 


facturing, or  Improvement  of  efficiency  come 
from  smaU  firms,  lilaybe  Ifs  because  of  the 
necessity  of  making  savings  and  improving 
productive  efficiency,  lifany  of  the  great 
corporations  that  are  represented  here  today 
started  as  small,  independent  firms.  They 
were  aggressive,  they  offered  something,  and 
today  they  are  great  national  assets.  Now 
we  must  make  certain  that  the  door  remains 
open  for  others  to  follow.  Thus,  we  hava 
undertaken  and  we  will  continue  to  under- 
take programs  which  help  small  business 
maintain  a  strong  place  in  our  econom.y. 

Now,  In  the  first  8  months  oi  this  fiscal 
year,  for  Instance,  over  9100  mlllloa  In  De- 
fense Department  contracts  went  to  smaU 
business  as  the  result  of  an  SBA  program  to 
locate  new  suppliers  for  prime  contractors 
represented  here  today.  Under  the  new  pro- 
curement set-aside  policy,  we  believe  that 
small  business  will  have  added  opportunity 
for  help.  Under  this  new  policy,  and  It  was 
strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Foley  and  the 
oouncU  here,  a  small  business  spokesman 
will  sit  at  the  table  when  broad  procurement 
policies  are  set  for  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Defense  Department.  The  time  to  be  pres- 
ent is  when  the  policies  are  being  written, 
before  they  are  promulgated.  Today  both 
big  business  and  smaU  business  benefit  from 
the  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  that  exists 
between  the  private  sector  and  Government. 
We  are  now  in  the  51st  consecutive  month 
of  economic  expansion.  I  know  you've  heard 
It  but  let  it  sink  in  because  if  somebody 
were  to  tell  you  that  a  new  continent  was 
discovered  today  and  it  was  headlines,  it 
could  be  no  more  sensational  news  than  51 
months  of  consecutive  economic  growth  and 
expansion.  It  has  never  happened  befcwe. 
It  is  the  first.  You've  lived  through  It.  No 
other  generation  In  recorded  history  can  say 
that  they  were  part  of  such  development. 

The  average  length  of  expansion  over  ovx 
history  has  been  between  26  and  28  months. 
This  Is  the  longest  peacetime  prosperity 
period  that  we  have  ever  had  and  It  Is  the 
strongest.  Unemployment  is  at  Its  lowest 
point  in  7^  years.  Industrial  production 
and  retaU  sales  and  dividends  and  profits 
and  wages  are  all  moving  up;  investment  in 
new  plant  and  eq\ilpment  Is  running  at  the 
rate  of  over  «50  billion  tn  1965.  That's  12 
percent  higher  than  last  year  and  46  i>e^Bent 
higher  than  4  years  ago.  And  every  forecast 
indicates  that  It  wlU  continue. 

During  the  past  quarter,  our  national 
econcany  has  advanced  as  much  as  it  has 
in  any  comparable  time  since  the  eziiansion 
began  and  I  hear  people  say,  "But  it  Just 
can't  continue.  It  never  was  before."  Weil. 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  never  were 
before.  What  this  Nation  needs  is  a  spirit 
that  we  can  do  whatever  we  will  to  do.  Do 
the  Impossible — and  we  wiU.  We  can  do 
things  with  our  economics  and  we  are. 
We've  learned  a  great  deal.  We  are  learning 
that  we  can  do  things  and  that  we  can 
maintain  prosperity.  Now  I  would  like  to 
remind  you  that  this  economic  growth  that 
we  have  has  been  accomplished  within  a 
framework  of  price  stability  unequalled  In 
any  cotmtry.  In  fact,  the  per-unit  cost  has 
gone  down  in  manufactxtrlng. 

I  Just  want  to  note  for  you  something 
that  came  to  my  attention  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  the  other  day,  and  I'm  sure  many 
of  you  have  seen  it,  but  it  tells  a  story  that 
you  might  want  to  think  about  a  little  bit. 
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of  course,  to  say  that  we  can 
ups  and  downs  in  our  econcuny — 
can  cushion  them.     The  benefits  of 
economy  and  a  sxistaiaed  ex- 
I  think,  are  pretty  clear.     Here's 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
GNP — gross  national  product — 
quarter  of  1965 — had  it  followed 
patterns  that  everytKxiy  was  taught 
fe  in — would  have  been  about  $610 
nstead  of  $649  billion.    Federal  rev- 
a  national  accounts   basis  would 
$104  billion.  Instead  of  approach- 
billion.     And  the  Federal  budget 
been  running  at  a  deficit  rate 
million.  Instead  of  moving  toward  a 
These  are  some  figxires  that  need 
1  Lnderstood.     Now,  this  can't  all   be 
becaxise  you've  had  51  months 
policy.     Now  this  achievement  has 
this  postwar  pattern  which  we  lived 
which  we  readily  accepted — if  not 
at  least  we  accepted — of  no  less  than 
recessions  and  three  of  them 
years  before  1961. 

believe  that  business  has  confidence 
<  lovemment  and  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
.  but  I  know  one  thing  for  sure — 
.  has  confidence  in  the 
find  the  know-how  and  the  Ingenuity 
business.     You  know  what  has 
already   in   this   administration, 
lercent  tax  credit  for  new  business 
The  sweeping  reform  of  tax 
of    depreciation    and    liberalized 
year,  the  tax  cut  which  President 
signed  into  law  a  little  more  than 
',  the  biggest  corporate  and  indivld- 
;ut  in  our  history.    Now,  these  meas- 
corpc^ate  taxes  this  year  by  some 
These  measiu-es  raised  the  pro- 
of business  investment,  these  meas- 
e  helped  this  administration  prove 
In  the  free  enterprise  system.    These 
have  Increased  Government  reve- 
beyond   our   fondest  expectations. 
ond  it,  actxially  about  a  billion  and 
(  oUars  more  than  anybody  dreamed 
1  lost  optimistic  estimates.     Now,  we 
the   faith   in   these   economic 
igain  this  month  with  our  proposal 
eccise  taxes  which  can  help  both  the 
and  the  consumer.     If  you  are  a 
I  can  teU  you  that  it  will  be  a  bless- 
I  can  remember  I  used  to  com- 
fury,  and  my  father  before  me, 
_  to  make  every  retailer  a  tax  col- 
the  Government  and  then  have  the 
Revenue  Service  In  on  you  about 
6   months    to   make   sure   that 
been  collecting  the  taxes.    So  when 
taxes  are  removed,  there  will  be 
of  the  hallelujah  chorus  In  this 


ex  :lse 
deal 


be 

Vhlte 
Ugits 


a  Imlnlstration  has  been  working  hard 
the  full  productive  force  of  our 
ej:onomy.     But,  we've  also  been  work- 
to  economize  In  Government  and 
laven't   received    this   pamphlet   or 
want  you  to  get  a  copy  of  it.    It  is 
Var    on    Waste.'     We    have    in    the 
)use  a  man  who  symbolizes  his  fru- 
some  people  say,  by  turning  off  those 
may  be  turning  out  a  light  bulb 
"e  House,  but  he  is  turning  on  a 
throughout  the  Nation  I  can  tell 
t  srms  of  new  Jobs  and  new  business 
My  daddy  and  mother  brought 
dcfing  this  biisiness  of  turning  out  the 
can  still  hear  my  mother  saying. 
ra  out   the  lights."     You'd   think 
?olng  to  bankrupt  the  family  Lf  that 
S.  that  40-watt  or  60-watt.  was  left 
it  was  one  way  that  Mom  had  of 
;  us  that  money  didn't  grow  on  trees 
it  ought  not  be  looked  upon  as  if 
'"  out  of  style  and  you  ju-st  had  to 
It. 

today  a   war   on    w.iste    in    this 

and  the  President  of  the  United 

President,  in  the  last  two  budgets, 


go  ng 


has  demonstrated  that  he  knows  how  to  do 
It.  The  average  increase  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  preceding  10  years  was  $3 
billion  a  year.  This  man  came  into  the 
White  House  and  he  laid,  "Look,  we're  going 
to  do  something  about  it,"  and  the  budget 
has  been  Increased  only  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  the  last  2  years  and  we  haven't  had 
recessions.  Well,  in  all  truth,  we  have  waged 
war  on  waste.  And  the  President  has  let  it 
be  known  to  Mr.  Foley  and  to  others  that 
each  Government  program  must  be  Justified 
In  itself  and  he  will  not  tolerate  fat  or  waste 
in  our  Federal  Government  and  he  is  at  it  at 
every  Cabinet  meeting — every  meeting— and 
there  is  a  report  from  a  Cabinet  officer  every 
meeting  as  to  what  has  been  done  to  reduce 
cost — to  eliminate  obsolete  programs — to 
eliminate  duplication. 

Your  Government  today  has  25.000  fewer 
Federal  employees  than  it  had  a  year  ago, 
23.000  fewer  than  it  had  2  years  ago.  And, 
yet  there  is  a  bigger  country  and  a  bigger 
economy.  Now,  as  a  result  of  this,  these 
things  and  other  things  that  have  happened, 
you  see  a  sound  Federal  budget  which  allows 
us  to  save  where  we  can  in  order  to  spend 
where  we  must.  And  I'm  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  administration  has  been  able  to 
keep  Government  expenditures  in  check 
without  denying  essential  defense  needs  and 
human  needs. 

Your  defense  today  is  stronger  than  it  has 
ever  been.  I  don't  have  the  time  here  but  I 
hope  before  you  leave  here  you  will  all  get 
that  little  pamphlet  that  the  Defense  Etepart- 
ment  puts  out  that  shows  where  your 
defense  dollar  has  gone  and  what  comes  out 
of  it.  Mr.  McNamara  and  company  have 
eUmlnated  over  $3  billion  of  obsolescence  in 
the  Defense  I>epartment  and  it  hasn't  hurt 
your  sta-ength  one  bit.  In  fact,  it  has  im- 
proved it.  We  are  making  it  a  much  more 
productive  and  efficient  establishment.  Well, 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  certain  budget 
costs  and,  as  I  said,  at  the  same  time  we've 
left  room  for  things  that  we  must  do  to 
keep  this  country  strong  and  productive. 
And  let  me  Just  run  them  over  quickly.  The 
maintenance  of  the  strong  Defense  Establish- 
ment, second  to  none  in  the  world — and  I 
would  Uke  to  drive  that  home  in  this  period 
of  imcertalnty  and  trouble.  The  investment 
of  more  than  $11^  billion  in  education- 
additional  investment  this  je&i  and  this  is  a 
basic  investment.  We  are 'going  to  have  a 
doubling  of  our  poverty  program,  provision 
of  proper  medical  care  for  the  aging  grenera- 
tion.  comprehensive  attacks  on  heart  disease 
cancer  and  stroke. 

We  are  trying  to  m.ake  our  cities  better 
places  In  which  to  Uve  and  to  work  and  we 
are  advocating  a  broad  program  of  tn-ban 
rehabilitation.  We  have  programs  to  pre- 
serve this  country's  natiu-al  resources  and 
natural  beauty.  Why  a  povertv  program? 
Why  a  greater  Investment  in  education? 
Why  a  fight  for  voting  rights?  Well,  let  me 
give  you  one  other  little  figure  that  was 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  the  other  day  The  cost 
of  dl-scrimination  in  employment^ taking  out 
the  educational  attainment  of  a  colored  per- 
son and  a  white  person,  side  by  side — the 
cost  of  discrimination  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  the  American  economy  $20  billion. 
Now,  that  is  a  rough  estimate.  Maybe  it's 
only  $15  billion,  maybe  it's  25,  maybe  it's 
only  5.  maybe  its  30,  but  it's  too  much. 

This  country  needs  all  the  strength  it  has. 
It  has  the  whole  burden  of  humanity  on  its 
shoulders.  We're  leaders  and  when  you  are  a 
leader,  you  don't  have  an  opportunity  for 
pleasm-e.  A  leader  has  burden  and  duty  and 
responsibility. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  world  s  gross  national 
product  is  in  the  United  States  of  America 
Did  you  know  that?  We— 194  million  peo- 
ple— have  50  percent  of  the  toUl  production 
of  the  world.  Pour  years  ago.  we  had  only 
45  percent  of  It.     That's  how  we've  been  Im- 


proving. The  rest  of  the  world  gets  along  on 
the  other  60  percent — and  we  have  ours,  i. 
It  any  wonder  that  some  people  expect  a  great 
deal  from  us?  And,  1b  It  any  wonder  that  we 
are  able  to  do  great  things?  la  It  any  wonder 
that  we  can  really  talk  about  the  Great  So- 
ciety  and  know  that  It's  within  our  limits- 
it's  within  our  power?  And  a  Great  Society 
isn't  the  quantity  of  goods — it's  the  quality 
of  our  lives  and  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  that  and  we  are — each  of  us  individ- 
ually— and  In  terms  of  community. 

Well,  we  have  this  war  on  poverty  and  this 
effort  for  education.  We  do  these  things  lor 
one  purpose:  So  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  this  society  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  this  society— to  help.  There 
will  be  a  return  tomorrow  on  our  Investmenta 
today.  I  beUeve  that  we  reap  what  we  sow 
The  Investment  we  make  determines  the 
product  that  we  get. 

How  many  of  us  have  thought  of  these 
figures?  The  average  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion In  the  United  Stetes  for  your  youngsters 
is  $500  a  year — elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  average  school  dropout  costs 
you  $1,800  a  year;  costs  you  four  times  as 
much  to  have  them  drop  out  of  school  as  it 
does  to  keep  them  In.  The  Inmate  in  the 
State  penitentiary  costs  the  American  tax- 
payer $3,500  a  year— $3,500  If  you  lock  them 
up  and  $500  or  less,  $450  If  they  go  to  school. 
I  sometimes  wonder  IX  we  don't  have  our 
values  upside  down.  We  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing a  little  bit  more  on  the  schools  so  that  we 
wouldn't  have  to  spend  so  much  In  aggre- 
gate or  individually  in  the  institutions. 

Now.  to  conclude,  let  me  Just  point  out 
that  this  administration  has  pledged  not 
only  for  a  richer  society  economically  but  a 
society  of  opportunity  for  everyone.  We 
dont  want  a  welfare  state  In  America  where 
the  Government  says  It  owes  everybody  a 
good  living.  But  what  we  want  above  all  .-md 
what  we  ought  to  have  is  a  state  of  oppor- 
tunity where  the  Government  says  that  It's 
going  to  do  everything  it  can,  in  cooperation 
with  the  private  sector,  to  see  to  it  that  every 
person  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  "ood 
living.  ■" 

Now  some  people  may  squander  thfit  op- 
portunity. Sometimes  in  ovu:  own  families, 
our  own  children  squander  opportunity—^ 
sometimes  we  do.  But  that  doesn't  violate 
the  principle — the  principle  Is  that  every  per- 
son in  America  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  national  origin,  religion,  or  whatever 
his  background— ehould  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  something  out  of  his  life,  to  enrich 
that  life  to  be  a  partlcipaUng  member  of  this 
society.  That  Is  what  the  war  on  poverty  is 
all  about.  That  is  why  we're  reaching  out 
to  the  youngsters.  We  know  that  certain 
families  have  had  relief  patterns  for  three 
generations.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
cause  of  that.  At  least,  we  can  see  that  the 
children  that  come  from  those  families  do  net 
fall  into  that  vicious  cycle  and  circle  of  de- 
pendency. Operation  Head  Start.  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  'VISTA  co- 
gram. 

I  was  at  my  own  University  of  Minnp?ot.a 
yesterday  recruiting  people  to  give  a  year  of 
their  lives — the  students— 1  year  of  their 
lives— to  their  country.  You  get  paid  only 
$50  a  month  and  only  board  and  room,  but, 
as  I  told  them,  every  one  of  you  have  boen 
subsidized.  You  all  have  been  at  a  St;it^ 
university.  None  of  you  paid  for  your*  edu- 
cation. Somebody  told  you  you  did,  but  vou 
didn't.  How  can  you  pay  for  the  works"  of 
art,  the  books  in  the  library,  the  accumulated 
culture  of  10,000  years?  How  can  you  pay 
for  the  inspiration  of  a  teacher?  How  can 
you  pay  for  an  education?  It's  impossible. 
And  those  of  us  that  have  had  the  privilege 
of  higher  education,  wp'll  never  be  able  to 
pay  back  our  debt  to  society.  But.  I  said 
you  ought  to  get  a  start  on  It.  at  least  make 
a  downpayment  or  two  on  the  Interest. 

And  we're  going  to  try  to  Inspire  people  to 
lift   their   country.     We're   going    to    try    to 
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help  people  help  themselves.  WeTe  going  to 
eet  people  away  from  this  idea  of  dependency. 
We're  going  to  help  them  feel  Independent. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  we  try  to  do  In  our 
economic  policy  for  our  economic  structure 
and  it  sure  Is  one  of  the  things  that  we  seek 
to  do  on  our  social  policy  for  our  social 
structure. 

The  investments  we  make  to  create  oppor- 
tunity will  be  mighty  smsdl  In  the  long  run 
compared  to  the  prices  that  we  pay  for 
poverty,  for  Ignorance,  for  disease — and  for 
discrimination  and  for  crime.  And  I  call 
upon  this  wonderful  group  of  business  people 
to  enlist  in  this  battle.  Here's  a  war  that  you 
can  afford  to  accelerate.  As  I  told  those  stu- 
dents yesterday.  If  you  want  to  demonstrate 
»and  parade,  parade  against  poverty,  demon- 
strate against  Inequity,  seek  to  lift  the  stand- 
ard of  American  democracy  a  little  higher. 
Help  the  fellow  down  the  street,  get  to  know 
him,  get  to  know  your  America.  It's  a  price- 
less and  wonderful  place  but  we  can  even 
make  It  better.  A  better  America,  better 
education,  better  health,  better  sense  of  so- 
cial service  and  Justice,  better  opportunities, 
better  people.  These  are  goals  that  I  think 
are  worthy  of  us  and  I  ask  you  to  Join  In  the 
fulfillment  and  the  attainment  of  them. 
Thank  you. 


Resolution  of  the  Arkan$a$  Legislature 
Regarding  Reduction  of  the  Army 
Reserve 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  State  Legislature  has  recently 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  views  in  opp>osition  to  the  termina- 
tion or  appreciable  reduction  in  the  Army 
Reserve  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

House  Concxjbrent  Resolution  3  Condemn- 
ing THE  Termination  or  Appreciable  Re- 
duction  IN   THE   Armt   Reserve   Program 
Whereas  the  maintenance  of  well-trained 
professional  Armed  Forces  supported  by  such 
civilian  components   as   the   Army  Reserve 
and  the   National   Guard   has  proven   wise 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country;  and 
Whereas    although    our    standing    profes- 
sional Armed  Forces  are  the  best  in  the  world 
today,  the  people  of  this  country  wlU  not  tol- 
erate, and  it  is  not  economically  feasible,  to 
maintain  full-time  professional  Armed  Forces 
adequate  to  meet  any  crisis  that  might  arise; 
and 

Whereas  our  standing  professional  Armed 
Forces  can  provide  this  country  with  an  ade- 
quate defense  only  when  supported  by  well- 
trained  civilian  components  such  as  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  Instituted  a  pro- 
gram which,  If  carried  into  effect,  may  result 
in  abolishing  the  Army  Reserve  and  In  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  National  Guard 
program;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  believed  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Army  Reserve  program  and  the 
National  Guard  program  would  seriously  en- 
danger the  defense  of  this  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


of  the  1st  extraordinary  session  of  the  6Sth 
General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein) ': 

Section  1.  The  Arkansas  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  expresses  Its  sincere  opposition  to 
any  action  which  will  or  may  result  In  the 
termination  of  the  Army  Reserve  program 
and/or  any  action  which  will  resiilt  In  any 
appreciable  reduction  In  the  National  Guard. 
Section  2.  The  secretary  of  state  Is  here- 
by directed  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
congressional  delegation. 

Orval  E.  Faubus, 

Governor. 
Nathan  Gordon, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
J.    H.    Oottrell,    Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


Succeess  of  Operation  Head  Start  in 
Ottnmwa,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
feUow  Members  to  an  excellent  article 
from  the  July  21,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Oi- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  Courier  describing  the  Oi>- 
eratlon  Head  Start  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Ottumwa  Cmmnunlty 
School  District. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  R.  O. 
Wright,  director  of  the  Ottumwa  Opera- 
tion Head  Start  program.  It  explains  In 
detail  the  operation  and  purpose  of  this 
program,  which  Is  helping  60  preschool 
youngsters  from  the  Ottumwa  area. 

There  have  been  some  doubts  ex- 
pressed about  the  value  of  Operaitlon 
Head  Start.  The  Ottmnwa  Courier  takes 
note  of  this  in  an  editorial  statement 
preceding  the  article,  but  adds: 

If  all  local  programs  are  organized  and 
operated  as  the  Ottumwa  program  seems  to 
be,  great  good  can  come  from  Head  Start. 

The  Ottumwa  Courier  has  performed 
a  real  public  service  by  publishing  Mr. 
Wright's  article,  and  I  hope  It  will  re- 
ceive close  study  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  misgivings  about 
Operation  Head  Start. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  article  and  the  edi- 
torial statement  preceding  it: 
A  Statement  by  the  Editor  op  the  Ottumwa 
Courier,  Wednesday,  July  21,  1965 

Have  you  had  your  doubts  about  the 
Federal  educational  program  Head  Start? 
Many  of  us  have,  and  the  Courier  believes 
the  following  report  by  a  veteran  Ottumwa' 
educatlor  will  help  us  understand  It. 

If  all  local  programs  are  organized  and 
operated  as  the  Ottumwa  program  seems  to 
be,  great  good  can  come  from  Head  Start. 

Says  R.  O.  Wright,  the  retiring  curricu- 
lum director  of  the  Ottumwa  school  system 
who  Is  currently  directing  the  Head  Start 
program : 

"The  long  educational  career  that  your  di- 
rector has  pursued  has  not  brought  him  Into 
contact  with  an  educational  program  as 
valuable  as  this  one.  He  la  convinced  that 
President  Johnson  Is  right  for  establishing 


this  war  on  poverty.    This  Is  the  key  to  the 
future   education   of   these   children." 


Operation  Head  Start:  Valuable  Education 
OR  Boondoggle? 

(By  R.  O.  Wright.  Director,  Head  Start 

program) 
Head  Start  Is  a  preechool  child  develop- 
ment program  for  chUdren  frotn  homes  with 
low  Income.  This  program  Is  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  social,  health,  and  basic  education 
background  for  these  children. 

This  Is  not  a  new  program.  There  have 
been  hundreds  of  pr^lndergarten  schools, 
even  dating  back  many  yean.  It  Is  from 
these  private  and  public  schools  that  the  Idea 
has  emerged.  The  experiences  and  learning 
situations  were  so  successful  that  the  people 
responsible  for  this  program  felt  that  to 
make  our  Nation  stronger,  educational  op- 
portunity must  be  made  more  equal. 

This  is  no  babysitting  Job.  Iowa's  Con- 
gressman H.  R.  Gaoes.  referred  to  tbe  pro- 
gram as  a  high  priced  babysitting  grant. 
Had  Congressman  Gross  understood  child 
development  and  the  things  basic  to  educa- 
tion, he  would  not  have  made  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  learning  experiences  used  in 
the  Ottumwa  program  are: 

The  social  development  program  consists 
of  role  playing,  taking  turns,  table  manners, 
self-dlsclpllne,  planning  tc^ether  and  learn- 
ing to  converse  with  other  chlldiea.  Very 
close  attention  Is  paid  to  defective  speech 
which  Is  a  major  factor  in  social  develop- 
ment. 

The  health  fact(Mr  Is  a  very  Important  part 
Off  the  program.  Ottumwa's  fine  doctors  and 
dentists  are  cooperating  with  our  school 
nurse,  Frances  Stefanko.  The  doctors  are 
giving  these  children  physical  examinations 
and  Immunizations.  The  dentists  are  coop- 
erating with  the  nurse  In  compete  dental 
examinations  and  some  minor  corrections. 
The  work  is  done  at  a  very  nominal  fee. 

The  snack  food  program  helps  these  chil- 
dren toward  a  stefuly  growth  and  better 
health — ^milk,  juices,  meat,  peanut  butter, 
bread,  celery,  and  carrots.  Butter,  flour,  and 
dried  milk  are  furnished  from  the  Federal 
surplus  foods  program. 

The  basic  education  program  Is  helped  by 
teaching  the  understanding  of  many  words 
that  children  should  know  to  be  successful 
in  the  kindergarten  of  regular  school  jMroce- 
dure.  There  are  approximately  600  words 
that  need  to  be  undo'stood  for  s  succeesfvil 
approach  to  entering  kindergarten  In  a  reg- 
ular school  program. 

The  parent  program  is  one  of  the  fine  fea- 
tures of  Head  Start.  Approximately  40  par- 
ents attended  the  first  program.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  a  movie  on  the  "Safety  for 
Children"  attending  school  and  a  talk  by 
Psychologist  Harley  Brucker  on  "Facing  Your 
Responsibility  as  a  Parent."  The  second 
program  last  Thursday  presented  the  movie 
on  a  "Vassar  College  Preklndergarten 
School."  It  showed  the  parents  the  various 
experiences  their  children  are  to  have  In  the 
Ottumwa  school.  A  morning  coffee  was  held 
where  parents  and  teachers  worked  together 
supplying  family  information  for  the  Wash- 
ingon,  D.C.,  office. 

Your  director.  R.  O.  Wright,  discussed 
plans  for  a  farm  trip  and  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  help  with  the  trip;  six  or  eight 
mothers  quickly  volunteered  to  help.  The 
cooperation  of  the  parents  is  most  gratifying. 
The  program  for  next  week  will  Involve  two 
home  economists,  li£ary  Sue  Salmon,  county 
home  economist,  and  Mrs.  Corlnne  Helger- 
son,  high  school  teacher.  These  teachers 
will  discuss  adequate  foods  and  child  care. 

The  educators  see  in  this  program  a  deter- 
rent of  early  "dropouts."  It  is  the  frustrated 
child  In  early  regular  school  that  becomes 
the  dropout.  These  children  in  our  Head 
Start  program  soon  gain  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  the  group  as  well  as  meeting  many 
successes  in  the  experiences  afforded  by  their 
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calldren  for  Head  Start  in  Ottumwa 

ael  >cted  tut  follows : 

\  fSLpello  County  social  welfare  office. 

']  le  leadership  of  D.  B.  Arnold,  assisted 

Elalph  Aanestad,  went  all  out  to  help 

and  register  the  children  for  the 

Their     officeworkers     spent     many 

this  project.     This  olflce  came  up 

children.     Since  this  was  short  by 

number  of  children  contracted  for, 

artl  :le  was  run  In  the  Ottimiwa  Coiarier 

;hls.     The  next  day  our  quota  was 

The  rules  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 

C  ipportunlty  allow  15  percent  of  our 

~  to  come  from  the  middle  economic 

This  proved  to  be  quite  an  asset. 
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Dropouts  come  from  the  frustrated 
socially  deprived  child.     Let's  pre- 


OUK    TEACHIKC    STAFF 


THE   COSTS 


tiat 


a  new  program  costs  more  the  first 
it  involves  buying  equipment 
up    experimental    conditions. 
and  training  of  personnel  In- 
etpense;  however,  assessing  our  cost, 
t  to  be  quite  comparable  to  new  sit- 
in  the  public  schools,  fpr  Instance, 
new  school  building.    Our  payroll 
3f  17  individuals.    These  persons  are 
1  revented   from   Joining  the  unem- 
urlng   the   sununer.     Three   college 
will  be  able  to  continue  In  college; 
;hborhood  workers  are  finding  con- 
Ji  themselves  and  are   being  con- 
they  can  succeed  In  a  Job. 

grant  Is  tl  1.694  which  Is  l>eing 
locally.    The  salaries  paid  our  per- 
e  In  line  or  below  what  is  paid  local- 
instance,  the  teachers  get  9100  per 
spend  on  the  average  4  hours  a 
the  children  and  another  3  or  4 
preparation. 
( lassroom  will  have  an  average  of  16 
tielp  per  day  from  aids,  neighborhood 
md  volunteers.    To  be  conservative, 
30  hours  p>er  day  Is  spent  in  each 
plus  the  time  of  the  nurse,  psy- 
and  director.    So  20  hours  per  day 
(number  of  days  of  session)  equals 
i  for  each  classroom.    There  are  4 
therefore,  2,400  hours  are  given 
SO  children.    This  means  that  It  is 
for  each  child  to  have  40  individual 

to  him. 

[>f  you  who  are  doubtful  about  Head 

a  day  with  us  at  Anne  G.  Wilson 

Take  a  close  look — let  us  point  out 

for  theee  children  Ln  a  pro- 

this. 
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A  Danier  of  the  GoTernment's  Limiting 
S  tipbail<liiig  to  a  Few  Yards 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 


or   HEW    HAJCPSHIRZ 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  JtUy  26, 1965 

Mr.  N^cINTYRE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimj)us  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  a  letter  which  speaks  for 
Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ogunquit.  Maine, 

July  16. 1965. 

Dear  Sib:  As  you  know.  Electric  Boat  Co. 
of  Groton,  Conn.,  has  been  on  strilce  for  the 
past  2  weeks,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
On  July  2,  Portsmouth  Naval  Sliipyard  was 
asked  to  send  two  busloads  of  mechanics  to 
take  over  repair  on  the  U.S.S.  Dace  which 
had  been  in  Groton,  and  towed  across  the 
river  after  the  strike.  Portsjnoutli  had  been 
slated  to  Install  a  new  battery  but  will  now 
do  the  whole  package. 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged  in  a 
mounting  war,  unofficial  though  it  may  be. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  graphic  example  than 
this,  of  what  can  happen  when  the  Govern- 
ment puts  nearly  all  of  its  slilpbuilding  eggs 
In  a  few  baskets.  ■ 

We  of  the  naval  shipyards,  which  as  of  now 
Includes  Portsmouth,  cannot,  of  course, 
strike.  With  the  curtailment  of  Navy  yards 
you  can  see  what  could  happen  if  unfriendly 
labor  leaders  were  to  gain  control  of  the 
private  shipbuilding  labor  force. 

Also,  without  the  Navy  yards,  there  can  be 
no  real  cost  comparison.  Despite  the  anti- 
trust laws,  bid  prices  of  corporations  have  a 
strange  way  of  being  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  In  effect,  they  can  say,  "This  Ls 
our  price,  take  It  or  leave  it."  Does  the  Gov- 
ernment really  want  to  put  Itself  In  this 
precarious  position?  The  answer  rests  with 
you  In  Congress. 

Yours  truly, 

RoscoE  DouGL.^^-.  Jr. 


Still  Time  for  a  Summer  Recess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Monday,  July  26.  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  years  I  have  made  an  effort  to  have 
the  Congress  take  a  short  vacation  dur- 
ing the  siunmer  months  so  Members 
might  spend  some  time  v^ith  their  fam- 
ilies while  school  is  out.  It  now  appears 
we  have  missed  that  opportunity  in  1965, 
although  there  is  talk  about  recessing  In 
September — when  school  begins — and 
returning  in  October. 

Recently  I  inserted  an  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Dr.  Stanley  P. 
Yolles,  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  Dr.  Yolles  said  in  his 
article  : 

Father  has  it  in  his  power  to  reduce  delin- 
quency and  youthful  crime- 
But  only  if  he  should — 
spend  more  time  at  home,  t>oth  in  brxiy  and 
spirit.  Include  the  children  in  the  dinner- 
time conversations,  in  most  weekend  plans 
and  In  vacations.  Don't  encourage  family 
vacations  that  leave  you  behind. 

Another  summer  passes  and  Members 
of  Congress  will  not  spend  any  time  with 
their  families  on  vacation.  My  family, 
as  in  years  past,  are  vacationing  in  North 
Carolina  without  Dad. 

An  editorial  in  the  July  26,  1965,  Wash- 
ington Post  suggests  that  "Congressmen 
need  vacations  no  less  than  other  peo- 
ple."   But  the  writer  calls  for  a  post- 


Labor  Day  vacation,  when  school  is  in 
session  and  characteristically  such  tim- 
ing provides  no  real  "vacation"  time  for 
the  average  Congressman  who  would  find 
it  necessary  to  use  such  time  to  serve 
constituents  in  his  district  and  to  cam- 
paigning. The  best  time  for  a  vacation 
the  editorial  accurately  suggests,  is  in 
late  summer,  with  the  Congress  return- 
ing after  Labor  Day.  I,  too  (am  for  that 
and  I  don't  believe  it  is  too  late  for  Con- 
gress to  take  a  summer  vacation  while 
school  is  out  but,  being  a  realist,  I  dont 
think  we  will  get  any  real  vacation  this 
year.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
House,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  fu- 
ture we  can  foUow  Dr.  Yolles'  ideas  for 
building  a  better  family  life.  The  able 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Pest 

July  26,  1965] 

Legislative  Holiday 

The  growing  demands  of  Congres.s  for  a 
vacation  have  been  left  on  an  "iffy"  basis, 
and  the  uncertainty  is  multiplied  by  the 
prospect  of  a  flght  over  Senator  Ddiksen's 
proposed  reapportionment  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  President  Johnson  and 
the  congressional  leaders  agreed  on  adjourn- 
ment by  Labor  Day  If  work  has  been  com- 
pleted  on  major  legislation.  The  view  of 
what  constitutes  major  legislation  may  be 
very  different  at  that  time  on  Capitol  Hill 
from  the  view  at  the  White  House.  And  we 
should  not  be  sxuTjrlsed  If  the  congressional 
view  should  prevail. 

Congressmen  need  vacations  no  less  than 
other  people,  "nie  best  arrangement,  in  our 
vi^w,  would  have  been  a  respite  in  the  late 
summer  and  a  restimption  of  the  session 
after  Labor  Day  for  completion  of  the  ses- 
sion's unfinished  business.  The  opportunity 
for  such  an  Innovation  has  been  allowed  to 
pass.  But  there  Is  not  much  prospect  of 
nnlshlng  the  important  work  of  the  session 
in  the  next  5  or  6  weeks.  The  best  hope  now 
would  seem  to  be  a  temporary  adjoiu-nment 
beginning  with  Labor  Day  and  a  resiunption 
of  the  session  sometime  In  October. 

With  adjoumpient  fever  mounting,  the 
breathing  spell  cannot  be  long  delayed  with- 
out straining  the  relations  between  the 
White  Hoxise  and  Congress.  Congress  has 
done  very  weU  to  date.  Its  good  work  should 
be  recognized  and  rewarded  by  a  holiday  of 
reasonable  duration.  But  our  now-high- 
salarled  Congressmen  should  not  expect  a 
4 -month  Interval  between  sessions  In  non- 
electlon  years  when  there  Is  still  much  legis- 
lative work  to  be  done  and  many  grave  na- 
tional problems  demanding  attention.  Let 
the  legislative  branch  have  a  post  Labor 
Day  vacation  and  then  come  back  to  work. 


Death  of  Henry  T.  Mcintosh,  One  of 
Georgia't  Foremost  Editors  and  Pub- 
lishers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  t^ 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  26.  1965 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  July  20,  death  came  to  one  of 
Georgia's  foremost  editors  and  publish- 
ers. Henry  T.  Mcintosh  of  the  Albany 
Herald. 

"Mr.  Henry,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  countless  friends  and  admirers, 


Juhj  26,  1965 

had  been  active  in  the  newspaper  field 
for  70  years.   He  was  91  when  he  died. 

He  had  been  associated  with  the  All>any 
Herald,  which  his  father  established, 
since  1892  and  became  editor  and  pub- 
lisher in  1925.  He  continued  In  that  ca- 
pacity until  1946  when  he  sold  the  paper 
to  its  present  publisher  and  editor, 
James  H.  Gray.  Mr.  Henry  served  until 
his  death  as  editor-emeritus,  and  con- 
tinued to  write  a  widely  read  editorial 
column  imtil  a  year  ago. 

Under  his  gmdance,  the  Albany  Herald 
became  a  major  and  respected  voice  in 
Georgia  journalism  and  exerted  great  in- 
fluence over  a  wide  section  of  southwest 
Georgia.  As  an  editor,  Mr.  Henry  was 
fearlessly  independent.  But  he  viewed 
his  position  as  one  of  public  trust,  and 
under  his  leadership  the  news  columns 
and  editorial  policy  of  the  Herald  re- 
flected a  high  measure  of  responsibility. 

A  powerful  and  eloquent  editorial 
tribute  to  Mr.  Henry  apeared  In  the 
Herald  of  July  21,  written  by  his  able 
successor,  Mr.  Gray.  In  salute  to  a 
great  editor  and  to  a  beloved  friend  of 
mine,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Gray's  editorial,  and  a  news  story  from 
the  Herald  of  the  same  day  concerning 
Mr.  Henry's  passing,  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Albany    (Ga.)    Herald,   July  21, 

1966] 

Henry  T.  McIntosh,  1874-1965 

His  was  the  finest  quality  of  mind  and 
spirit,  a  wisdom  tem^pered  with  wit  and  gen- 
tleness. His  effort  of  thought,  ever  forward 
looking,  was  a  constant  Insplratloa  to  the 
many  thousands  who  read  his  daily  news- 
paper writings  any  listened  to  his  church 
teachings.  In  an  age  of  opportunism,  his 
was  the  language  of  conscience.  In  an  age 
of  excess,  his  was  a  chfistened  sense  of  self. 
In  an  age  of  cynicism,  he  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  dreams. 

He  had  the  luiderstandlng  and  perception 
of  a  truly  civilized  man.  He  learned  from 
the  past  for  application  to  the  future.  He 
avoided  partisanship,  and  although  he  was  a 
Democrat  by  persuasion  be  surmounted  doc- 
trine to  be  friendly  to  differing  opinions.  He 
bad  a  dellclo\u  humor  which  cotUd  leaven 
the  most  serious  discussion.  He  was  as  much 
a  beloved  father  to  his  colleagues  as  to  his 
immediate  family. 

He  greatly  respected  Intellectual  honesty; 
this  made  him  a  strong  champion  of  Intel- 
lectual freedom.  He  believed  deeply  In  the 
vitality  of  Informed  comment  about  public 
afifalrs.  He  seldom  felt  It  necessary  to  give 
orders  because  he  recognized  that  example 
was  the  essence  of  true  leadership.  He  sup- 
ported the  considered  Judgments  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. Insisting  only  that  these  Judg- 
ments be  based  upon  the  full  facts  as  near- 
ly as  they  could  be  ascertained.  He  did  not 
seek  fights,  but  he  was  never  afraid  of  battle 
in  a  rlghteoxis  cause.  He  sought  to  Insvire 
the  financial  stability  of  his  newspaper,  but 
then  dedicated  It  to  the  public  trust.  He 
always  cherished  and  took  pride  In  Its  In- 
dependence. 

The  hallmark  of  his  lengthy,  rewarding 
career  was  Integrity.  That  quality  was  In- 
herent In  every  service  that  he  rendered  his 
newspaper  and  his  region.  No  decision  that 
he  made,  no  objective  that  he  sought,  no 
standard  that  Le  set,  in  these  long  and 
critical  years,  failed  to  reflect  a  deep  and 
abiding  faithfulness  In  his  work.  In  his  pur- 
poses. In  his  straightforward  handling  of 
the  news. 
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He  lived  much  of  his  life  in  a  time  of  dis- 
ruption and  change.  In  which  Bumy  at  his 
valiied  convictiozu  came  under  severe  chal- 
lenge. A  devout  follower  of  Christ,  be  saw 
the  antl-Chrlst  stalk  the  world,  amaahlng 
the  lamps  of  civilization.  An  advocate  of 
personal  freedom,  be  saw  whole  peoples  dis- 
appear from  view  \inder  the  weight  of  a 
malign  totalltarlsmlsm.  A  believer  In  peace 
and  the  primacy  of  human  nobility,  he  saw 
old  loyalties  savagely  assailed  and  revolu- 
tions send  forth  their  flames  the  globe 
around. 

And  yet  the  encroaching  darkness  never 
could  blind  his  eyes.  He  always  watched  for 
the  dawn,  eager,  and  hopeful.  It  was  his 
high  sense  of  responslbUlty  to  his  Maker 
and  bis  own  manhood  that  lent  him  the 
courage  to  walk  In  serenity  whUe  the  storms 
raged.  His  life  was  a  tranq\Ul  and  steady 
dedication  to  principle. 

Now  the  light  has  gone  out,  but  the  vision 
remains. — James  H.  Grat,  Editor. 


[From  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald, 
July  21,  1965] 

H.    T.   MclNTOSH   SxrCCTJMBS   AT  91 

Henry  T.  Mcintosh,  the  Herald's  editor 
emeritus  and  an  outstanding  newspaperman, 
civic,  and  religious  leader  for  many  decades, 
died  here  last  night  following  a  lingering 
Illness.    He  was  91. 

"Mr.  Henry."  as  he  was  affectionately  called, 
remained  active  In  newspaper  work  until  a 
year  ago.  He  was  known  throughout  the 
South  for  his  Herald  columns  of  human 
Interest.  They  were  a  regular  feat\u%  on  the 
Herald's  editorial  page  for  years. 

Mr.  Mcintosh's  Impact  on  the  field  of  Jour- 
nalism, spanning  some  70  years,  was  felt  not 
only  In  this  regl(m  but  nationally.  His 
earthy,  homespun  articles  were  widely 
quoted,  and  be  often  was  called  on  to  ad- 
dress or  advise  various  Journalistic  organiza- 
tions. 

BORN  IN   QUITMAN 

Mr.  Henry,  as  be  was  knovm  to  the  scores 
of  persons  who  were  employed  at  the  Herald 
throughout  many  decades,  and  to  his  thou- 
sands of  friends  throughout  Georgia  and  the 
United  States,  was  bom  In  Quitman.  Ga.. 
June  17,  1674.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Henry  M.  and  Annie  White  Mcintosh. 

The  elder  Mr.  Mcintosh  was  founder  of 
the  Quitman  Free  Press,  but  moved  to  Al- 
bany where  he  founded  the  Albany  Herald 
in  October  1891. 

Mr.  Henry  Joined  bis  father  on  the  paper 
In  AprU  1892.  and  served  on  the  staff  untU 
1925.  Following  the  death  of  bis  father  In 
1925.  be  became  editor  and  publisher.  He 
sold  the  newspaper  to  James  H.  Gray  In 
December  1946. 

RXXIGIOUS  WORK 

A  deeply  religious  man,  Mr.  Mcintosh 
Joined  the  First  Presbyterian  Cbiircb  at  the 
same  time  bis  bride,  tbe  former  Alice  Cheat- 
ham, of  Edgefield,  S.C.,  transferred  her  mem- 
bership. 

He  held  every  post  In  the  church  except 
that  of  minister,  including  senior  ruling 
elder.  He  taught  tbe  HTM  Bible  class, 
which  began  as  a  Baraca  class  and  later  was 
named  for  him.  for  46  years.  He  retired  as 
a  teacher  In  1957,  but  on  occasion,  taught 
for  several  more  years. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  was  a  veteran  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
second  lieutenant.  He  won  many  medals 
as  a  rifle  sharpshooter,  and  held  the  Georgia 
State  rifle  championship  as  long  as  he  chose 
to  defend  his  title. 

Mr.  Henry,  after  becoming  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Albany  Herald,  continued  writing  his 
columns. 

MANT    POSTS 

A  dedicated  public  servant,  Mr.  Mcintosh 
served  as  president  of  tbe  Albcmy  Board  of 
Education  for  17  years.  He  served  also  on 
the  Dougherty  County  Board  of  Education 


for  24  years,  and  was  chairman  of  that  board 
for  22  years. 

He  was  founder  and  first  president  of  tbe 
Albany  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  tbe  Albany 
Elks  Lodge  and  the  Albany  Rotary  Club,  and 
served  as  its  third  president. 

In  State  and  National  fields,  he  served  as 
a  trustee  of  Agnes  Scott  College,  and  on  the 
board  of  the  State  eleemosynary  institutions 
from  1931  to  1933.  He  served  as  regional 
adviser  for  the  Public  Works  Administration 
In  1933-34,  and  district  chairman  of  the 
National  Planning  Board,  which  Included 
seven  States,  in  1934.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  State  planning  board  from  1937  to 
1945,  and  also  was  a  member  of  tbe  Ge(»^a 
Agrlcultiiral  and  Industrial  Development 
Board. 

WINS    HONORS 

Mr.  Mcintosh  won  many  honors  for  citi- 
zenship. Including  tbe  Albany  Kxrhange  ^ 
Club's  Golden  Deeds  Award  for  1064.  and" 
the  Thronateeska  Chapter,  Dau^ters  of  tbe 
American  Revolution,  Award  of  Merit  for 
1956.  He  was  named  by  Dixie  B\islness 
magazine  to  the  South's  Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  Living,  an  award  based  on  high  stand- 
ards of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  was  possibly  tbe  oldest  living 
member  of  the  Georgia  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  honorary  Jo\imallsm  fraternity. 

An  outstanding  collection  of  Indian  arti- 
facts now  on  display  at  the  Albany  Junior 
Museum  Is  attributed  to  Mr.  Henry's  many 
years  of  studying  Indian  lore  as  a  bobby. 
His  collection  Is  one  of  outstanding  prop<M-- 
tlons  and  value.  In  years  past,  due  to  his 
knowledge  of  where  Indian  vlllageB  were 
located,  and  his  knowledge  of  Indian  lore, 
be  served  often  as  a  guide  to  Boy  Scout 
troops  and  other  young  people,  directing 
them  to  the  beet  spots  for  finding  Indian 
relics. 


Great  Society:  Pbase  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  have  become  accustomed  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  hue  and  cry  scxneUmes 
raised  in  the  press  and  ^sewhere  over 
our  alleged  Inability  to  get  anything 
done.  We  have  been  accused  frxxn  time 
to  time  of  everything  from  slothful  las- 
situde to  deliberate  obstruction.  We 
have  been  prodded  mercilessly  from  one 
or  another  segment  of  society  or  special 
interest  group  who  are  nervously  im- 
patient to  see  some  new  proposal  enacted 
Into  law. 

The  criticism  has  perhaps  been  justi- 
fied In  some  Instances.  I  have  raised 
my  own  voice  In  this  regard  when  I  felt 
the  charge  could  be  justified.  The  re- 
action has  led  to  a  widespread  mood  of 
congressional  reform,  with  many  of  our 
own  colleagues  espousing  such  Ideas  as 
removal  of  the  seniority  system,  adop- 
tion of  a  mandatory  retireoient  age.  and 
longer  terms  of  office  for  Members  of 
this  body. 

With  respect  to  the  present  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  howler,  I  suggest 
that  such  concern  for  obstruction  and 
inaction  have  been  conspicuously  absent. 
No  one,  certainly  no  Member  of  this  body 
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can  honestly  accuse  us  of  dragging  our 
feet. 

Indeed,  a  small  but  growing  voice  of 
conceri  ia  being  raised  over  quite  the 
We  are  b^ilnnlnir  to  detect 
alarm  and  concern  over  the 
pace  with  which  we  are  deal- 
so  many  of  these  so-called  Great 
programs.    The  press,  too,  Is  be- 
to  sense  some  of  the  atmosphere 
with  which  so  many  of  these 
are  ramed  through  the  Con- 
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one,  despair  that  we  are  doing 

or  ourselves  any  good  by 

answering  all  the  edicts  from  the 

of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In 
the  tremendous  pressures  that  I 

being  brought  to  bear  every 
upon  my  esteemed  col- 
on the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
that  we  restore  that  vital  meas- 
lonest  concern  for  the  future  as 

fi  present,  that  we  give  our- 
ance  to  do  a  little  homework 
these  proposals  before  we  are 
to  vote  than  iip  or  down, 
unanimous  consent  at  this 
Insert  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
pages  of  the  Christian  Science 
of  JiUy  22,  1965,  which  deals 
with  the   situation   in   the 
Confess  and  with  the  present 
I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
of  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
I  olltlcal  fence, 
(dltoilal  follows: 


ipon 
request 
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seems   likely   that   governmental 

on  behalf  of  Preeldent  JohnjBon's 

goals  wUl  be  fully  as  Intense 

is  they  have  been  in  1965.    Indeed, 

even  be  more  so.     For  an  almost 

number  of  experts,  commlt- 

are  at  work  drafting  plans 

hxtf  been  called  "phase  tC"  of  the 

program. 

( lear  that  the  White  House  Is  con- 

thls  Is  a  strategically  favorable 

which  to  posh  through  massive 

designed  to  make  over  many  as- 

American  life. 

these  subjects  are  s\ich  manunoth 

irben  renewal,  transportation,  ade- 

pure  water.  Negro  progress,  growth 

Joblessness,  regional  poverty,  and 

economic  growth. 

em,  of  course.  Is  to  make  sure 

challenges  are  solved  In  the  right 

In  the  most  efficient  manner.     No 

that   they   exist.     But   their   Is 

(fsagreement  over  how  best  to  tackle 

them. 

to  us  that  three  factors  ought  to 

in  Blind  in  this  regard : 

jtlon  should  be  certain  that  It  is 

the  way  to  serving  those  problems 

h^  sJready  taken  up,  before  scat- 

jia»  by  taking  up  a  whole  batch 

ones.      It  is,   of   course,    politically 

to  dash  from  one  i»x>blem  to  an- 

than  to  concentrate  on  those 

cackled.     This  wins  headlines,   and 

scope  for  speechmaking,   but  It 
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does  not  necessarily  insure  either  the  swift- 
est or  the  solidest  achievement. 

The  wisest  course  Is  not  to  begin  solving 
a  problem  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  stud- 
led  and  understood.  Here,  again,  this  tends 
to  cut  down  on  headlines  and  opportunities 
for  speechmaking,  but  it  lays  a  firmer  base 
for  progress. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  while  today's 
problems  demand  Federal  help  to  a  greater 
degree  than  formerly,  many  of  these  prob- 
lems can  best  be  solved  on  local  and  regional 
levels.  Even  if  endowed  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  the  Federal  Government  Just 
does  not  have  either  the  intimate  local 
knowledge  or  the  cap.acity  to  solve  problem- 
lems  which.  In  essence,  are  local  in  nature. 
This  has  been  shown  in  the  experience  of 
the  antlpoverty  program  where  it  became 
quickly  apparent  that,  without  local  direc- 
tion and  participation,  nothing  solid  could 
or  would  be  done. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  larger  a  na- 
tion becomes  the  more  numerous  and  com- 
plicated Its  problems  get.  By  the  same  token 
a  hasty  or  wrong  decision  as  to  how  to  solve 
one  of  these  problems  has  a  corresponding- 
ly more  harmful  effect.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  we  hope  that  the  White  House 
will  resist  any  temptation  to  ride  off  in 
all  directions  at  once  and  make  sure  that 
it  can  see  a  long  way  down  a  path  before 
starting  on  It.  This  wUl  save  retracing 
many  steps. 


Edward  Teller  Discusses  Implications  of 
Chinese  A-Bomb 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  in- 
formed American  should  neglect  the 
thoughts  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller  on  mat- 
ters nuclear.  The  July  26  Washington 
Report  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil consists  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Teller  re- 
garding the  Chinese  accomplishment.  Its 
implications,  and  what  we  should  do 
about  It.  The  report  is  as  follows: 
Washington  Report 
<By  Edward  Teller) 

THE    consequences   OF    THE   CHINESE    NUCLEAR 
BOMB 

There  are  some  clubs  In  which  a  new  mem- 
ber can  be  admitted  only  by  imanimous 
consent.  The  nuclear  club  Is  different.  Ad- 
mittance does  not  require  the  consent  of  a 
single  old  member.  The  latest  unwelccane 
member  to  this  club  is  Red  China. 

The  Chinese  explosions  were  not  par- 
ticularly big.  We  do  not  know  how  soon 
the  Chinese  oan  produce  a  multimegaton  ex- 
plosion and  in  all  probability  they  do  not  as 
yet  have  a  good  means  of  delivery.  We  do 
not  know  how  soon  they  will  perfect  these 
means.  It  is  quite  possible  that  within  the 
next  few  years  the  -Chinese  will  develop 
rockets  that  can  carry  thermonuclear  war- 
heads to  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  and  place 
them  on   a   target  with  moderate  accuracy. 

Chinese  military  progress  may  upset  any 
precarious  stability  that  might  be  established 
in  Asia.  Even  more  may  be  at  stake.  As 
soon  as  the  Chinese  can  fire  missiles  from 
oceangoing  vehicles,  there  will  be  no  country 
in  the  world  which  would  be  safe  from 
Chinese  blackmail. 

Perhj^M  the  most  significant  resxilt  of  the 
Chinese  explosions  will  be  an  Indirect  one. 
China   Is   not  a  highly   developed   country. 


The  fact  that  they  could  perfect  a  nuclear 
bomb  will  convince  many  technical  experta 
and  many  poUtlclans  that  nuclear  weapons 
oan  be  produced  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  was  heretofore  assumed.  More  and 
more  countries  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  the  Chinese  are  able  to  do,  they 
also  can  and  must  accomplish.  For  two 
decades  we  have  hoped  to  avoid  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Now  this  hope  appears 
to  be  less  Justified  than  ever. 

That  changes  will  come  cxn  be  foreseen. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  changes  will  prob- 
ably take  a  few  years  which  gives  us  time 
to  adjust  our  behavior  to  the  new  circmn- 
stances.  The  fact  that  we  have  some  time 
left  makes  It  .ill  tlie  more  import.uit  that 
full  use  be  made  of  this  time  by  reasonable 
and  appropripte  action. 

The  most  obvious  response  that  one  can 
think  Is  to  st<-p  up  our  efforts  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  weakness  ot 
such  a  suggestion  has  always  been  that  we 
do  not  possess  the  proper  framework  and  the 
proper  tradition  on  the  basis  of  which  inter- 
national behavior  can  be  effectively  regulated 
and  enforced.  International  agreement  with- 
out th«  possibility  of  enforcement  is  likely 
to  be  as  self-defeating  as  was  prohibition  In 
the  United  States.  A  law  that  cannot  be 
enforced  and  Is  not  enforced  decreases  re- 
spect for  legality  and  gives  more  power  to 
the  lawless  element. 

If  one  looks  for  simple  solutlonsTKuiother 
possibUlty  presents  Itself:  The  Chinese  nu- 
clear installation  could  be  demolished  by  an 
aerial  attack.  This  has  been  suggested  by 
some  who  feel  that  Chinese  nuclear  power 
cannot  be  tolerated.  One  can  argue  that  such 
a  violent  action  will  constitute  a  positive  step 
in  the  enforcement  of  international  stability. 
However,  there  are  most  serious  objections 
that  must  be  raised. 

There  does  not  appear  to  exist  a  clearcut 
legal  basis  to  Justify  an  attack  on  the  Chinese 
nuclear  plants.  There  will  be  some  who  will 
claim  that  a  moral  basis  does  exist.  How- 
ever, morality  needs  wide  consensus  to  crys-" 
talllze  it  into  law.  Without  such  a  consensus 
a  violent  action  Is  bound  to  appear  to  many 
people  as  arbitrary  and  even  tyrannical.  I 
believe  that  t>ombing  of  the  Chinese  plant 
would  create  discord,  hate,  and  it  would  plant 
the  seeds  of  disorder  that  point  the  way 
toward  law.  One  also  has  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, whether  we  open  the  door  for  Russian 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
whenever  the  Russians  consider  themselves 
to  be  threatened.  The  precedent  of  an  action 
directed  against  the  Chinese  might  be  used 
In  the  fut\ire  by  the  Russians  to  Justify  an 
attack  against  the  French  or  the  West  Ger- 
man Government. 

Furthermore,  the  bombing  of  the  Chinese 
atomic  plant  might  fall  to  accomplish  its 
objective.  China  probably  could  and  would 
rebuild  its  atomic '  Installation  and  would 
try  to  do  so  in  utmost  secrecy.  A  few  years 
hence  we  may  discover  that  the  Chinese 
have  stockpiled  nuclear  explosives  of  con- 
siderable power,  have  secretly  developed 
means  of  delivery  while  in  the  meantime  we 
will  not  have  prepared  for  such  an  even- 
tuality. 

There  is  a  very  different  approach  toward 
the  problem  of  the  Chinese  power  and  the  re- 
lated problem  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
Weapons,  which  is  particularly  strongly  rep- 
resented in  circles  close  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. This  approach  considers  prolifera- 
tion both  inevitable  and,  contrary  to  gen- 
eral belief,  favorable  to  a  stable  peace.  The 
Idea  behind  this  thesis  is  that  the  ne.v 
members  of  the  nuclear  club  are  likely  to 
acquire  enough  weapons  to  deter  aggression 
directed  against  them,  but  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  feel  strong  enough  to  start  a  nu- 
clear conflict.  In  particular,  adherents  of 
General  de  Gaulle  have  openly  advocated 
the  distribution  of  some  nuclear  weapons  to 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Organization. 
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The  De  GauUlsts  maintain  that  In  case  of 
Russian  aggression  against  (to  mention  an 
unlikely  instance)  Denmark,  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  help  only  by  vising  its 
strategic  bombs.  Such  action,  however, 
would  bring  about  Russian  retaliation 
against  American  cities  and  the  United 
States  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  such 
chances.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  missiles 
tipped  with  very  powerful  nuclear  explosives 
In  the  hands  of  the  Danes  could  be  used  to 
destroy  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  and  this 
threat  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  Russian 
aggression.  According  to  this  view,  nuclear 
explosives  may  serve  as  "equalizers"  which 
will  abolish  the  effects  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weak. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  logic, 
this  thesis  can  be  defended.  Unfortunately 
we  must  recognize  a  technical  development 
which  probably  will  nullify  the  deterrent 
power  of  small  nations.  The  Russians  have 
boasted  of  an  effective  missile  defense.  In 
the  past,  Russian  claims  concerning  nuclear 
developments  have  proved  to  be  Justified.  It 
must  be  asstuned  that  the  Russians  have 
partially  succeeded  In  developing  an  anti- 
missile system.  It  may  be  very  difficult  or 
even  Impossible  to  establish  an  effective  mis- 
sile defense  against  the  massive  retaliation 
which  the  United  States  could  hurl  against 
Russia,  but  to  defend  oneself  against  a  small 
number  of  missiles  Is  a  much  easier  matter. 
It  Is  possible,  and  one  even  has  to  consider 
It  as  probable,  that  Russian  missile  defense 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  any  threat  or  re- 
taliation from  the  Danes.  Thus  on  closer 
examination  the  difference  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak  has  not  disappeared. 
The  strong  can  afford  a  massive  attack  and 
can  also  develop  at  least  a  limited  defense 
capability  which  is  likely  to  suffice  against 
a  few  missiles.  In  these  respects  be  has  a 
decisive  advantage  against  a  weak  nation. 

Prom  this  It  follows  that  distribution  of 
small  retaliatory  forces  will  probably  not 
lead  to  stability.  It  also  follows  that  we  can 
find  another  approach  that  will  greatly  di- 
minish the  Chinese  threat.  We  must  take 
full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  are  strong 
and  that  our  strength  can  be  used  for  mil- 
itary defense.  Empty  legislation  against  pro- 
liferation is  useless.  Violent  suppression  of 
new  members  In  the  atomic  club  carries  the 
seeds  of  hatred  and  discord.  An  optimistic 
encouragement  of  proliferation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deterrence  is  dangerous,  but  peace 
probably  can  be  secured  by  appropriate  de- 
fensive power  In  the  hands  of  those  who  do 
want  to  secure  peace. 

Specifically,  the  United  States  should, 
without  delay,  put  the  greatest  possible  stress 
on  the  defense  against  missiles.  At  present 
we  are  spending  on  this  important  enter- 
prise less  than  1  percent  of  our  military 
budget.  By  appropriate  research  and  by 
reasonably  early  Installation  of  units  near 
our  big  population  centers,  we  can  secure 
the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  a  Chinese  attack  and  we 
can  make  sure  that  the  less  cautious  partner 
of  the  Communist  axis  will  not  be  able  to 
cripple  the  United  States  by  a  surprise  move. 
In  this  way  we  can  remain  safe  from  the 
Chinese  for  at  least  two  decades.  We  shaU 
also  be  safe  from  any  additional  powers 
that  are  going  to  acquire  nuclear  explosives 
in  the  coming  years. 

The  development  of  missile  defense  may 
not  be  effective  against  a  massive  Russian 
attack.  It  may  not  secure  ua  against  other 
attacks  for  an  vmiimlted  period,  but  we  can 
rely  on  It  to  give  us  much  more  time  in 
which  to  Influence  both  the  Chinese  and 
others  who  might  disturb  the  peace.  No 
military  or  political  solution  has  ever  proved 
to  be  final.  We  c&nnot  be  so  Immodest  as  to 
demand  a  final  solution  to  our  present 
problems. 


At  the  sanxe  time  there  Is  reason  to  look 
into  fvirther  consequences  of  a  developing 
American  missile  defense.  One  important 
consequence  wlU  be  the  ^ect  which  such 
a  defense  Is  bound  to  have  on  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  If  we  develop  a  miseUe  defense 
for  New  York,  Washington,  and  all  the  other 
vital  centers  in  the  United  States,  but  leave 
London  and  Paris  undefended,  this  wUl 
probably  have  a  most  disheartening,  perhaps 
even  a  disastrous,  effect  upon  NATO.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  positive  approach  by  which 
this  disastrous  eventuality  can  be  avoided 
and  which  Indeed  will  direct  the  great  abili- 
ties which  can  be  found  In  the  Western  de- 
mocracies into  most  useful  channels. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  find  a  way  to  collaborate  with  our  allies 
In  a  meaningful  manner.  We  must  find  a 
gradual  way  in  which  we  can  share  with 
them,  ultimately,  the  responslbUltles  of  a 
common  defense.  The  fact  is  that  none  of  us 
can  survive  without  the  other.  And  we 
should  be  able  to  convert  the  free,  demo- 
cratic part  <jf  the  world  Into  a  real  vmlt.  It 
Is  an  Immensely  difficult  task,  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  you  a  complete  answer  on 
how  It  should  be  done.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer. 

But  oiir  present  difficulties  clearly  Indicate 
a  positive  step  which  we  can  take  at  this 
time.  Our  survival  and  their  sxirvlval  may 
depend  on  the  development  of  a  missUe  de- 
fense. No  one  has  a  really  good  missUe  de- 
fense yet.  What  we  would  urgently  need  Is 
meaningful  research  to  establish  such  a  mis- 
sile defense.  Why  dont  we  do  it  together? 
The  best  missUe  defense  that  I  can  think  of 
Is  based  on  a  rocket  which  need  not  hit  the 
incoming  mlssUe  in  order  to  destroy  It,  but 
which  can  destroy  the  missile  if  it  merely 
approaches  it.  This  can  be  done  by  a  nu- 
clear explosion.  A  good  missile  defense 
demands  advanced  nuclear  technology.  Our 
allies,  even  the  British  and  the  French,  do 
not  have  this  advanced  technology  and  will 
not  have  it  for  many  years.  We  do  have  It, 
but  many  other  details  of  the  mIssUe  defense 
remain  to  be  worked  out.  and  there  the  sci- 
entific, technical,  and  Industrlid  capacity  of 
Europe  could  come  in  as  an  extremely  impor- 
tant help  to  our  own  effort. 

In  case  we  succeed.  It  wUl  become  neces- 
sary to  establish  defenses  in  allied  coiuitrlee. 
I  clEilm  that  this  can  be  done  without  the 
real  danger  of  proliferation;  that  is,  without 
danger  that  decisions  which  wlU  then  depend 
on  many  nations,  may  lead  accldentaUy  or  by 
miscalculation  to  nuclear  war. 

For  example,  let  vis  consider  that  we  es- 
tablish, say  lOx  Brussels,  an  antimissile  unit. 
If  the  commander  In  authority  in  Brussels 
sees  a  flying  object  coming,  he  will  not  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  Washington  and  ask 
for  permission — he  wm  authorize  the  firing 
himself.  But  this  defensive  unit  can  be 
wired  up  in  such  a  manner  that  if  he  fired 
it,  it  will  explode  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
ground  and  over  Belgian  territory.  We  can 
give  our  allies  instruments  which  cannot  be 
vised  in  any  other  way  except  in  self-defense. 
And  if  somebody  wants  to  change  the  wiring 
he  wUl  destroy  the  rocket  and  no  harm  wUl 
be  done.  We  wiU  know  that  ovir  agreement 
has  been  violated  and  the  violator  wiU  have 
no  advantage. 

That  the  Chinese  botnto  is  a  real  threat  to 
peace,  no  one  can  doubt.  Yet,  if  it  elicits  the 
correct  positive  response  from  us.  we  might 
find  ovirselves  in  the  end  in  a  much  improved 
situation.  We  may  have  started  a  develop- 
ment that  oould  conceivably  lead  to  a  de- 
fense even  against  a  massive  attack.  In  addi- 
tion, a  common  ettort  with  oiu-  Western  allies 
may  lead  to  an  advance  toward  pefM^  In  a 
flrtd  where.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
nothing  but  retreat  and  disintegration. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  privileged  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  written  by  the  Rev- 
erend N.  G.  Barron,  pastor,  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Eufaula.  Ala.,  which 
appeared  in  the  Eufaula  Tribune  on  July 
22,  1965,  entitled  "Hardly  Anyone  Hears 
the  Shots  Nowadays."  I  hope  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  read  the  time- 
ly editorial : 

[Prom  the  Eufaula  Tribune.  July  22,   1965] 

Hardlt  Antonx  Hxaxs  thx  Shots  Nowadays 

(By  Rev.  N.  O.  Barron,  pastor.  First 

Presbyterian  Church) 

Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson  Inunortalized  the 
little  band  of  New  England  militia  who  faced 
the  British  regulars  on  the  village  sqviare  of 
Lexington,  AprU  18.  1T7S,  injthese  words: 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  aj^ed  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  bre^^  ui|f  urled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  fard^ers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  aroiund  the  world." 

Many  school  boys  have  st^od  and  recited 
this  verse  in  the  last  centvu^;  but  America 
grows  weary  of  international  Involvements 
and  most  Americans  would  rather  forget 
about  the  sordid  and  expenstre  demands  of 
war;  so  we  do  not  require  of*  our  little  lads 
today  as  we  once  did  that  ttxey  pay  homage 
to  whom  homage  is  due,  and  honor  those  who 
have  left  their  farms,  their  stores,  their 
factories,  their  schools,  their  professions  and 
their  hc«nes  to  stand  with  the  Lexington 
farmers  of  the  long  ago  in  the  spirit  of  de- 
fense at  all  costs  of  the  freedoms  that  they 
and  we  deem  dearer  tiian  life  Itself. 

As  a  lad  I  remember  World  War  1;  as  a  re- 
sponsible adult  I  recall  World  War  11:  as  a 
physical  reject  I  stood  on  the  sidelines  of  the 
Korean  "police  action";  and  now  hiding 
behind  the  comfortable  cloak  of  age  that 
makes  me  too  old  for  combat  I  read  with 
alarm  and  concern  of  the  dirty  little  war 
In  Vietnam.  Why  Is  It  that  we  give  great 
publicity  to  and  proclaim  patriotic  loyalty 
to  those  who  represent  vis  in  the  "big  wars"; 
and  practically  Ignore  the  eqviaUy  covirsg&}vis 
young  men  who  live  and  die  In  the  fetid 
Jungles  half  way  around  the  world  simply  to 
give  other  people  a  chance,  and  to  keep  the 
Insidious  venom  of  communism  from  poison- 
ing the  minds  and  sovUs  of  folks  right  here 
at  home.  It  is  certainly  better  to  dam  this 
polluted  river  afar  off  than  to  allow  our  chil- 
dren to  drink  of  it  as  It  flows  unchecked  Ux 
America  the  beautiful. 

One  of  the  most  reassuring  thoughts  tha-i 
came  to  me  in  the  days  when  I  was  lonely 
and  far  from  home  was  the  reminder  that  I 
was  remembered  by  the  church  of  my  youth, 
where  I  had  made  my  profession  of  faith  In 
Christ  as  my  Savlovn  when  I  was  only  a  lad; 
that  I  was  remembered  in  the  only  chvirch 
that  I  had  served  as  minister;  that  I  was 
remembered  by  the  chvu*ch  where  my  father 
worshipped  while  I  was  away;  three  churches 
remembering  me  in  prayer — how  many  of  us 
have  vnrltten  to  the  young  men  of  our  own 
community  and /or  church  who  are  living  out 
their  lonely  months  of  loyalty  in  Vietnam? 

The  schoolboy  of  another  generation  may 
have  recalled  the  "shot  heard  rotmd  the 
world,"  but  most  of  vu  are  too  deaf  today 
becavtse  our  ears  can  only  hear  the  cash  regis- 
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ter  or  the  call  to  recreation  to  hear  the  shots 
fired  ( lally  in  the  battle  between  political 
slavery  and  the  freedoma  inherent  in  democ- 
racy. These  things  should  mean  something 
to  us;  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  some  of  o\ir 
own.  With  shame  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
told  tl  le  yoxing  men  of  my  own  church  how 
very  n  luch  I  am  concerned  for  them;  how 
eamesply  I  pray  that  "the  Lord  will  watch 
thee  and  me  while  we  are  absent 
the  other,  and  will  bring  them 
lome  when  their  tour  of  duty  is  com- 
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Dixon  Is  In  Saigon  now;  Bobby  Moul- 

las  orders  to  be  in  South  Vietnam  be- 

month  Is  ended.     Just  yesterday 

'  boys  in  Eufaula  or  students  at 

;  now  Lieutenant  Dlzon  and  Bdajor 

Moultl^rcp  are  going  half-way  around  the 

order  that  your  world  and  mine  may 

In  its  uninterrupted  way.    How  cal- 

can  we  get?     If  you     know  one  of 

mstuig  heroes  far  from  h«ne,  wcox't 

\i  t  drop  him  a  note  or  a  postcard  saying, 

r  (member  you — we   remember  you   in 


Tbe  Real  Alabama— Part  XXXIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or     AT.AHtMA 

IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speak  u* ,  tourism  in  Alabama  Is  perhaps 
one  at  the  least  known  activities  of  our 
State  >iit  Is  a  steons  and  growing  part  of 
what  Uabama  offers  the  Nation. 

The  State's  tourist  attractions  and  re- 
lated urtlvity  have  been  described  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Alabama  Market 
News  md  I  call  attention  to  the  mate- 
rial h(  re  as  many  Americans  plan  their 
vacatl>n  trips  for  this  summer.  Ala- 
bama welccxnes  all  visitors. 

The  article  follows: 
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Alabama's  Totthist  Industry 


(By  Pat  Houtz) 

Is  an  Industry — a  great,  multi- 

doUar  one.     Aware  of  the  terrifllc 

It  can  have  on  the  economy,  almost 

tea   are    sparing   neither    effort   nor 

to  attract  their  share  of  a  business 

potential. 

.'s  present  administration,  always 

lookout  for  ways  of  bringing  more 

more  Jobs  and  more  money  to  the 

:  las  been  quick  to  stake  out  claims  to 

ist  bonanza.    And  although  at  pres- 

have  only  a  modest  tourist  promo- 

p-ogram  going,   it  has   already   lured 

•    """"   visitors  to  spend  $200  million 

the  last  year. 

agreed  that  to  make  known  our  im- 

Industrlal  sites,  oui  bountiful  natu- 

I,  our  beautiful  gulf  area,  our 

lie   mountain   lakes   region   and 

natural  and  manmade  wonders, 

tell  people  about  them.    Whether 

government  tells  the  story,  or  In- 

and  Indlvldxials  band   together  in 

lization  for  attracting  people  here, 

job  that  must  be  done. 

a    visitor    crosses    the    line    into 

from  any  major  highway,  an  at- 

alr-condltioned    wayside    welcome 

staffed  by  pretty  girls,  should  be 

thing  he  sees.     Here  he  and   his 

should  be  welcomed   to   the  State, 

cool  drink,  free  maps,  and  invited 

'  he  QMrkling  clean  restroom  facilities. 

'^  also  we  on  the  walls  huge,  colored 
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plctiu-es  of  nearby  attractions  and  be  given 
brochures  that  emphasize  these  attractions. 
This  attention  may  make  Mm  pause  In  his 
pell-mell  trip  across  Alabama  en  route  to 
vacation  spots  in  Florida. 

The  travel  people  in  Montgomery  have 
estimated  that  the  average  tourist  spent 
only  1.8  days  in  Alabama  last  year.  If  we 
could  have  kept  these  passers-through  l 
extra  day  each,  there  would  have  been  $111 
million  added  to  the  economy  of  this  State. 

Surely  it  would  pay  us  to  Invest  a  little 
money  in  showing  hoepitallty  to  these  visi- 
tors right  at  the  borders  of  our  State,  as 
many  other  States  are  doing.  And  each  one 
of  these  welcomed  visitors  to  Alabama  will 
go  back  home  with  a  good  Impression. 

ALABAMA  LAKES  PROVIDES  GOOD   WEEKEND  TKn>S 

A  fresh -water  lake  appeals  to  vacationers 
of  all  ages.  Alabama  is  liberally  sprinkled 
with  lakes  of  all  sizes,  from  the  TVA  system 
in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  to  the  fresh-water 
lakes  in  Oulf  State  Park. 

Campsites  are  (^>en  year  roiuid  in  many 
places,  including  the  State's  national  forests, 
and  many  private  campsites  have  been 
opened  at  resorts  and  toiuist  attractions. 

Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  lakes  reiwesent 
for  recreational  facilities  an  investment  of 
more  than  $156  million  by  States,  counties, 
cities,  and  private  individuals  and  compa- 
nies Boats  now  kept  on  TVA  lakes  number 
52,000. 

There  are  13  State  parks  in  Alabama;  66 
municipal  and  county  parks  and  350  boat 
docks  and  resorts. 

Alabama  Power  Co.  lakes  also  provide  ad- 
ditional shoreline  for  weekend  living  by 
many  town  and  city  dwellers.  Wind  Creek 
Park  on  Martin  Lake  draws  vlslt«»s  from  aU 
States.  Martin  Lake,  at  one  time  the  world's 
largest  artificial  lake,  has  760  miles  of  shore- 
line. 

Bankhead  Lake,  near  Bessemer;  Lake  Eu- 
faula; Lake  Jackson,  near  Florala;  Weiss 
Lake  in  Cherokee  County;  and  Lay  and 
Mitchell  Lakes  near  Clanton;  Lake  Jordan 
near  Wetxmipka  provide  many  ideal  sites  for 
weekend  family  recreation,  and  attract  hun- 
dreds of  out-of-state  tourists  annually. 

ALABAMA   SPENDING   TOR   DOMESTIC  TRAVEL   TOPS 
NATIONAL    AVSBAGE 

Alabama  travelers  spent  $330  million  In 
the  Heart  of  DUle  In  1964.  showing  once 
again  the  tremendous  economic  value  of  the 
travel  industry.  Travelers  from  outside  Ala- 
bama spent  $200  million  last  year,  9  percent 
above  1963. 

Alabama's  travel  trade  is  centered  in  the 
groups  erf  businesses  catering  to  the  needs  of 
people  away  from  home — lodging,  eating, 
and  recreational  faculties;  automobile  serv- 
ices, rail,  bus,  and  air  passenger  facilities. 
The  $706  million  travel  service  and  trans- 
port business  accounts  for  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  State's  retail  business,  and  the  travel 
business  as  a  whole  gets  about  half  of  its 
receipts  from  away-from-home  travelers. 

There  are  13,000  firms  In  the  travel  busi- 
ness creating  58,500  Jobs  for  Alabamians, 
14  percent  of  the  businessmen  and  non- 
farm  employees  In  the  State,  with  payroll 
and  other  personal  income  of  $202  million. 
Income  received  from  the  travel  bxisiness 
amoimts  to  29  percent  of  sales  while  pur- 
chases by  travelers  create  enough  business  to 
provide  19,000  Jobs  with  personal  income  of 
$66  mUlion. 

Besides  creating  a  market  for  a  large  vol- 
ume of  goods  and  services,  21  percent  of  the 
receipts  of  the  travel  business  is  collected 
as  some  kind  of  tax.  Alabama  collected  $100 
million  in  gasoline,  sales  and  business  taxes 
from  firms  in  the  travel  business — 30  per- 
cent of  the  $332  million  State  tax  revenue. 

Active  in  the  promotion  of  Alabama  travel 
are  many  men  and  women — a  great  num- 
ber of  them  members  of  the  Alabama  Travel 
Council,  the  sparkplug  of  the  travel  trade. 
Others  are  managers  of  hotels  and  motels. 
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tourist  attractions,  members  of  the  preg. 
and  individual  promoters. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  whose 
efforts  have  been  noteworthy,  but  few  have 
rendered  more  productive  service  than  j 
wmiam  Graham,  executive  director  of  the 
Alabama  Travel  Council. 

Others  are  Fred  W.  Holder,  Alabama 
Travel  Council  president,  and  general  man. 
ager  of  Bellingrath  Gardens  since  1955;  W.  G 
McGrady,  manager,  St.  Francis  Hotel  Court* 
MobUe,  a  past  council  president  and  very 
active  in  all  travel  promotion  efforts  in  the 
State:  HoUey  Midgely,  manager  of  the  Guest 
House,  Birmingham,  who  is  currenfty  sen. 
Ing  on  a  committee  to  coordinate  this  fall's 
tour  of  travel  editors  and  counselors  in  Ala. 
bama;  Ed  Ewlng,  director.  State  Publicity 
Bureau,  Montgomery;  Julian  McGowin.  state 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president,  and  others. 

ALABAMA'S  GT7LF  COAST 

Here  are  miles  of  dazzling  beaches  and 
clear  blue  water — deep  sea,  river  and  lake 
fishing — ^historic  sites — scenery — star  at- 
tractions. In  a  SO-mile  radius  of  the  tradl- 
tion-rtch  Mobile  area  the  vacationer  spends 
no  dull  days  wondering  what  to  do — or 
traveling  miles  to  see  a  historic  site  or  a 
place  where  the  fishing  and  swimming  are 
good. 

There's  history  at  Fort  Morgan  near  Gulf 
Shores — ^the  massive,  five-pointed  fortress 
constructed  in  the  1700'8  that  has  served 
imder  seven  flags.  Port  Gaines,  a  major 
landmark,  built  on  beautiful  Dauphin  Island 
during  the  Civil  War. 

The  U.S.S.  Alabama,  one  of  the  world's 
mightiest  battleships  which  served  In  every 
major  engagement  In  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  n  is  now  established  as  a  shrine  in  the 
Mobile  causeway. 

Beauty  at  every  season  of  the  yearls  found 
at  Bellingrath  Gardens  and  Home,  at  Long 
and  Clarke  Gardens,  at  Oaklelgh. 

Mardl  Gras,  the  Azalea  Trail,  America's 
Joinior  Miss  Pageant,  fresh  water  fishing 
rodeo,  blessing  of  the  shrimp  fleet  at  Bayou 
la  Batre,  speckled  trout-  rodeo.  Oak- lined 
Government  Street,  old  homes,  days  full  ol 
exciting  events,  days  of  rest  and  recreation. 

COOSA  RIVER  CAMPSITZS 

Chilton  County  now  has  \inderway  the 
development  of  the  recreational  potential  of 
the  Coosa  River. 

The  public  launch  site  on  Lay  Lake  was 
completed  and  paved  last  year  and  a  new 
launch  site  at  the  old  picnic  grounds  on 
Mitchell  Lake  Is  now  ready,  the  Chilton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  having  pushed  these  two  projects 
for  several  years. 

Launch  ramps  were  Installed  by  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Conservation, 
Claude  D.  Kelley,  director;  sites  were  do- 
nated under  a  lease  at  a  nominal  charge  by 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  called  by  residents 
one  of  Chilton  county's  best  corporate  friends 
and  supporters. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  and  Control  has 
announced  plans  for  two  more  public  parks 
to  be  develop>ed  and  opened  to  the  public 
this  summer,  one  of  45  acres  adjacent  to 
Ftolsom  Bridge  at  the  Coosa  on  Highway  22. 
A  beautiful  rocky  beach  on  the  river  extends 
along  most  of  the  property's  shore  line.  The 
county  received  a  patent  to  the  land  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  few  pieces  of  land  in  Chilton 
County  which  has  never  been  homesteaded 
by  settlers. 

Judge  lliomas  Hayes  says  plans  are  to 
develop  the  area  north  of  the  bridge  as  a 
picnic  area,  initially.  Judge  Hayes  said  rock 
formations  on  the  property  are  beautiful 
and  as  soon  as  park  trails  are  cleared  there 
will  be  available  an  unspoiled  area  for  hik- 
ing and  picnicking,  easily  accessible  by  paved 
highways.  Another  ptu-k  of  20  acres  is  being 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the 
Board  of  Revenue  and  Control  in   District 


1  on  Lay  Lake.  This  property  Is  heavily 
timbered  in  places  with  the  original  stand 
of  virgin  pines,  mountain  laurel,  and 
rhododendron. 


Economic  Opportnnity  Aiiieii{lment$  of 
1965 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  8283)  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  nation  can  or  should  continue  to 
endure  when  on  one  side  the  streets  are 
lighted,  and  on  the  other  side  they  are 
darkened,  and  while  on  one  side  of  the 
streets  the  children  sleep  in  comfort  and 
are  well  fed,  on  ihe  other  side  of  the 
streets  the  children  go  to  bed  hungry,  to 
awaken  to  another  day  of  hunger  and 
want. 

No  nation  can  or  should  continue  to 
endure  that  does  not  make  an  honest,  an 
exhaustive  to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  effort 
to  eliminate  pockets  of  poverty. 

If  there  is  poverty  anywhere,  there  Is 
poverty  everywhere,  for  the  influences, 
either  harmful  or  beneficial,  that  origi- 
nate in  any  segment  spread  to  all  seg- 
ments. 

As  a  people  we  are  very  closely  bound 
together.  The  land  to  wlilch  we  live  Is 
an  abundant  land.  The  Lord  of  our 
creation  has  given  us  a  wealth  of  bless- 
ings never  equaled  in  richness  and  in 
number.  Are  we  worthy  if  we  falter  be- 
cause of  selfishness  or  timidity  or  just 
plain  blindness  in  our  lack  of  faith?  Are 
we  worthy  if  we  falter  in  the  fight  to  put 
a  curb  to  poverty?  Are  we  worthy  if  we 
accept  any  but  a  resounding  negative  to 
the  question.  Must  little  children  always 
go  to  bed  hungry  because  they  live  on  the 
darkened  side  of  the  street,  must  there 
always  be  men  and  women  and  children 
who  are  underprivileged  in  a  land  that 
God  has  made  so  fertile  smd  that  man 
has  so  richly  developed? 

The  enactment  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunities Act  was  a  brave  and  Inspir- 
ing start  in  a  war  on  poverty  that  can- 
not halt  until  it  has  reached  its  full 
objective.  That  objective  is  the  eman- 
cipation of  all  the  American  people  from 
the  bondage  to  poverty,  with  all  Its  limi- 
tations on  opportunities  and  all  its  cruel 
denials  of  rich  fullness  In  the  living  of 
normal  lives. 

Human  nature  is  not  perfect.  If  it 
were  poverty  In  a  world  of  plenty  never 
would  have  had  Its  beginning.  In  all 
our  programs  that  look  toward  the 
heights  of  human  contentment  we  learn 
from  experience.  If  we  are  to  attain  the 
goals  of  our  dreams  there  must  be  no 
backward  steps.  Every  step  will  be  a 
forward  step,  every  step  will  carry  us 
toward  the  sunshine,  if  the  mistakes  that 


now  and  then  we  make  are  spurs  to  our 
redoubled  effort. 

Our  beloved  majority  leader.  Mr.  Al- 
bert, told  us  that  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  had  brought  hope  and  a  share 
in  the  riches  and  fuller  life  to  6  million 
imderprivlleged  American  youth.  Some- 
one on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
with  a  few  others  seemed  to  be  carrying 
on  a  delaying  action  with  no  hope  of 
prevailing,  questioned  the  6  million  fig- 
ure. He  advanced  the  thought  that  the 
figure  was  closer  to  2  million. 

Why  he  would  have  ended  and  crushed 
to  earth  a  program  that  had  brought 
hope  and  a  share  In  better  things  to  at 
least  2  million  underprivileged  Ameri- 
can youth  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain. 
If  he  did,  I  could  not  follow  him. 

If  but  one  American  youth  had  been 
lifted  from  despair  to  hope,  if  but  one 
American  youth  had  been  lifted  from  the 
hopeless,  hopeless  sands  of  the  desert  to 
a  firm  footing  on  the  threshold  of  a  use- 
ful and  purposeful  life  through  education 
and  training,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  program  had  been  worthwhile. 

If  to  2  million  American  youths,  as  the 
opposition  I  understand  now  acknowl- 
edges, has  come  this  blessing,  I  can  only 
say  "blessed,  blessed  is  the  day;  blessed, 
blessed  is  this  program." 

I  am  voting  for  this  good  bill.  I  could 
not  live  with  my  conscience  If  I  voted  to 
close  the  door  of  opportunity  on  the  im- 
derprivlleged youth  of  my  country.  In 
a  world  of  plenty  there  is  no  room  from 
poverty.  Whatever  the  causes  of  poverty 
they  can  be  removed,  and  though  the 
fight  is  hard  and  long  this  cotmtry  of 
ours  with  God's  help  and  the  prayers  and 
work  of  our  F>eople  will  prevail  in  its  holy 
crusade  to  end  for  all  time  the  ills,  the 
cruelties,  the  waste,  and  hopelessness  of 
poverty  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its 
manifestations. 


The  Government  of  Ethiopia  Is  a  con- 
stitutional hereditary  monarchy.  Sov- 
ereignty is  vested  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor,  who  appoints  the  various  min- 
isters and  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Since  1957.  however,  the  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  have  "been  chosen 
by  popular  election.  Though  more  than 
40  tribes  and  people  are  represented 
among  Ethiopia's  20  million  inhabitants, 
all  Ethiopians  by  birth,  regardless  of  sex, 
who  are  21  years  of  age  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  Deputies  from  the  electoral  dis- 
trict where  they  reside. 

Almost  90  percent  of  the  population  of 
Ethiopia  is  engaged  in  farming  or  the 
raising  of  livestock.  Coffee  constitutes 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  valine  of  ex- 
ports. In  addition,  however.  Ethiopia 
has  been  carrying  out  developmental 
programs  with  the  help  of  foreign  aid 
and  loans.  The  Government's  Ethi- 
opian Air  Lines,  operated  under  contract 
by  Trans  World  Airlines,  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  this  development. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Ethiopia 
and  to  their  Emperor,  Halle  Selassie  I, 
on  this  occasion. 


Ethiopia's  iBdependence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcHUUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
ancient  and  colorful  kingdom  celebrated 
its  Independence  Day  last  Friday.  The 
kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  described  by  Hero- 
dotus in  the  25th  century  B.C.,  has 
existed  for  centuries  in  the  east  African 
highlands.  A  long  tradition  of  inde- 
pendence has  made  Ethiopia  an  impK)r- 
tant  member  of  the  world's  nations. 
One  of  the  original  signatories  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  Ethiopia  has  been  active 
in  its  support  of  that  organization.  In 
1951,  she  sent  combat  troops  to  help  the 
U.N.  cause  in  Korea.  And  In  1960, 
Ethiopia  provided  troops  for  U.N.  service 
in  the  Congo. 

Emperor  Halle  Selassie  I,  has  provided 
leadership  in  the  movement  for  African 
unity,  ana  the  Capital  of  Ethiopia,  Addis 
Ababa,  is  the  seat  of  the  Permanent 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity. 


Great  Society:  Phase  Two 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
administration  proposes  any  new  pro- 
grams to  Congress  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety, it  should  carefully  and  thoroughly 
study  their  effects  on  the  complicated 
world  in  which  we  live. 

The  highly  respected  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  has  made  this  the  subject 
of  »he  following  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  Its  Issue  of  July  22, 
1965: 

Gkeat  Socxxtt:  Phasz  Two 

It  now  seems  Ukely  that  gov«7imental  pnM- 
Bures  on  behalf  of  President  Johnson's  Or«at 
Society  goals  wUl  be  fxilly  as  intense  In  1966 
as  they  have  been  in  1965.  Indeed,  they  may 
even  be  more  so.  For  an  almost  unprece- 
dented number  of  experts,  committees,  con- 
ventions are  at  work  drafting  plans  for  what 
has  been  called  phase  two  of  the  Johnson 
program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  White  Hoiise  Is  con- ' 
vinced  that  this  is  a  strategically  favorable 
period  in  which   to  push  through  massive 
measures  designed  to  make  over  many  aspects 
of  American  life. 

Among  these  subjects  are  such  mammoth 
ones  as  urban  renewal,  transportation,  ade- 
quate and  pure  water,  Negro  progress,  growth 
In  crime.  Joblessness,  regional  poverty,  and 
continued  economic  growth. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  to  make  sure 
that  such  challenges  are  solved  in  the  right 
way  and  In  the  most  efllcient  manner.  No 
one  denies  that  they  exist.  But  there  Is 
honest  dlstagreement  over  how  best  to  tackle 
many  of  them. 

It  seems  to  us  that  three  factors  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  this  regard: 

The  Nation  should  be  certain  that  it  is 
well  on  the  way  to  solving  those  problems 
whl(^  It  has  already  taken  up,  before  scatter- 
ing its  fire  by  taking  up  a  whole  batch  of 
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It  Is,  of  course,  politically  tempt- 

dash   from  one  problem   to  another 

than  to  concentrate  on  those  already 

I.    This  wins  headlines,  and  gives  wide 

for   speechmaking,    but    It   does    not 

lly  ensure  either  the  swiftest  or  the 

achievement. 

wisest  course  is  not  to  begin  solving 

•em   until    It    has    been    thoroughly 

and  understood.     Here,  again,  this 

to  cut  down  on  headlines  and  oppor- 

-  for  speechmaking,  but  it  lays  a  firmer 

progress. 

has  shown  that,  while  today's 

demand  Federal  help  to  a  greater 

than  formerly,  many  of  these  prob- 

n  beet  be  solved  on  local  and  regional 

Even  If  endowed  with  the  best  will 

world,  the  J^ederal  Government  Just 

aot    have    either   the    intimate    local 

_     or   the  capacity   to  solve   prob- 

\  rhlch.  In  essence,  are  local  In  nature. 

lias  been  shown  In  the  experience  of 

ai  itlpoverty   program  where   It   became 

"-'     apparent  that,  without  local  direc- 

partlcipatlon,  nothing  sold  could 

be  done. 

to  be  true  that  the  larger  a  Na- 

partlclpatlon,  nothing  solid  coiold 

its  problems  get.    By  the  same  token 

or  wrong  decision  as  to  how  to  solve 

these  problems  has  a  correspondingly 

harmful  effect.    Por  this  reason,  if  for 

,  we  hope  that  the  White  House  will 

y  temptation  to  ride  off  In  all  direc- 

once  and  make  sure  that  It  can  see 

way  down  a  path  before  starting  on  It. 

"  save  retracing  many  steps. 
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The  Challenge  of  Kiwanis 

Extension  of  remarks   - 

OF 

H01(.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or   M16SI96IPFI 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
read   a    most    stirring    address 
was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Sims  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Co- 
Mlss.     Mr.  61ms  Is  lieutenant 
of  district  10.  Loulslana-Mls- 
■West    Tennessee    District,    Kl- 
iitematlonaL    He  is  also  a  prcwal- 
ajttomey  and  a  leading  citizen  of 
of  Colimibus. 

speech  Mr.  Sims  has  presented 

:e  worthy  of  the  consideration 

Members  of  tills  body,  as  well  as 

American.    I  Include  it  in  the 

of  the  Record: 

Thx  Challenge  op  KrwANis 

Slaughter,  fellow  Klwanlans  and 
.'s  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
ky,  not  only  in  my  official  capacity 
lieutenant  governor,  but  as  a  Klwan- 
enjoys   always   visiting   with   you 
ng  your  wonderful  fellowship.     I 
spend  a  few  moments  talking  to  you 
subject  that  appeals  very  strongly  to 
-  Challenge  of  Kiwanis." 
story  Is  told  in  the  Kiwanis  book- 
work  of  the  new  club  sponsoring 
—I've  had  reason  to  read  it  again 
weeks  because  of  the  new  club  ac- 
Oxford.     The  story  goes  like  this: 
iem  ago,  there  was  apathy  in  Xville. 
townspeople    had    no    evening    Little 
game,  because  there  were  no  lights 
'"  park.    Halfhearted  cheers  at  half- 
Bd  the  high  school  bend,  which 
without  imiforms.     There  were  no 


village  concerts,  there  was  a  less-than-sen- 
sational  turnout  of  voters  at  elections,  the 
Boy  Bcout  troop  was  languished  for  lack  of 
interest  and  leadership.  Pew  unifying  social 
events  were  held,  even  on  an  annual  basis. 
Worst  of  all.  the  citizens  either  weren't  aware 
of  what  they  were  missing,  or  they  didn't 
care. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  a  Kiwanis  Club 
was  bom  In  XvUle.  For  several  months,  the 
project  was  lost  in  quiet  organizing,  as  men 
with  temporary  energy  burned  out,  and  the 
dependable  ones  were  revealed.  Despite 
growing  pains  the  club  conducted  a  Pancake 
Day  and  a  concert,  but  these  were  Insuf- 
ficient to  make  the  group's  potential  known. 
However,  when  the  lights  were  installed 
In  the  Little  League  Park  In  the  spring, 
thanks  to  Kiwanis  efforts,  Xville  citizens  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  town  had  an  asset. 
The  realization  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
as  the  ballot  battalion  stirred  the  voters,  the 
band  obtained  uniforms,  the  boy  scouts  were 
befriended  and  given  leadership  and  social 
affairs  were  not  only  suggested,  but  were  ac- 
tually successful.  How  did  this  happen? 
It  happened  because  other  Klwanlans,  anx- 
ious to  share  their  fellowship  and  dedica- 
tion, brought  Kiwanis  to  Xville." 

Over  simplified?  Perhaps — yet  in  essence, 
this  story  has  been  repeated  some  5,400  times 
throughoxrt  the  world  during  the  past  60 
years.  This  is  the  challenge  of  Kiwanis  in 
its  simplest  terms.  And  this  challenge  Is 
being  posed  to  us  today,  j\ist  as  It  wlU  be 
posed  to  otu-  today's  Key  clubbers  tomor- 
row. 

I  remember  once  hearing  Past  District  Gov- 
ernor Arnold  "Red"  Pyle  say  that.  "Kiwanis 
has  never  really  known  a  period  of  nor- 
malcy— it  has  had  to  survive  two  terrible 
wars,  a  strength -sapping  depression,  and  now 
a  period  of  Increasing  government  control." 
How  to-ue  this  Is.  Kiwanis  came  into  being 
in  Detroit,  Mlch^  January  21,  1915.  Much 
of  the  world  was  already  at  war,  and  we  were 
on  the  threshold  ourselves.  Yet.  Kiwanis 
filled  a  need  of  the  times — a  need  for  an 
organization,  through  which  men  of  good 
will  could  bring  their  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions onto  a  higher  plane.  In  1916,  there 
were  ao  Kiwanis  clubs,  and  they  met  for  the 
first  time  In  convention  at  Cleveland  and 
fathered  the  Idea  of  an  International  organi- 
zaUon.  By  the  time  World  War  I  was  over, 
Kiwanis  had  grown  to  138  clubs  and  some 

16,000    members.     For    the    next    decade 

known  as  the  Roaring  Twenties — the  peoples 
of  the  world  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
ancient  rules  of  hard  work,  honest  endeavor, 
public  and  private  morality — flaming  youth 
was  in  the  ascendancy,  prosperity  was  ram- 
pant, materialism  was  at  its  peak.  It  was 
against  this  background  that  Kiwanis.  at  the 
1934  convention  in  Denver,  adopted  the  six 
objects  of  the  Kiwanis — the  same  objects 
that  are  the  basis  for  our  organization  today. 
How  radical  they  must  have  seemed  to  that 
generation : 

1.  To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and  spir- 
itual rather  than  the  material  values  of  life. 

2.  To  encourage  dally  living  of  the  Golden 
Rule  In  all  human  relationships. 

3.  To  promote  the  adoption  and  application 
of  higher  social,  business  and  professional 
standards. 

4.  To  develop,  by  precept  and  example,  a 
more  Intelligent,  aggressive  and  serviceable 
citizenship. 

6.  To  providu,  through  Kiwanis  Clubs,  a 
IMractical  means  to  form  friendships,  render 
altruistic  service,  and  build  better  commu- 
nities. 

6.  To  cooperate  In  creating  and  main- 
taining sound  public  opinion  and  high  Ideal- 
ism, which  make  possible  the  increase  of 
righteousness,  justice,  patriotism,  and  eood 
will.  ^ 

No  wonder  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  others  of 
the  new  cynical  school  of  writing,  ridiculed 
the  service  club  as  being  out  of  step  with 
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the  times.  Yet,  this  is  still  one  of  the  h 
sences  of  the  Kiwanis  challenge— beine  «!♦ 
of  step  with  the  times,  being  a  little  ahZ 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  And  thl.  challe^ 
had  an  appeal  to  men  who  wanted  to  buUd 
soundly  for  the  futxire,  because  by  the  enS 
of  the  roaring  twenties,  Klwanlans  numbei»rt 
over  100.000  and  we  had  nearly  l,9(!(o  duu 
Then  came  the  black  decade  of  depression 
with  its  enervating  effect  on  the  peoples  of 
the  wortd— discouraged,  heartless,  obsessed 
with  the  need  to  survive,  many  turned  not 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  their  govern 
ments.  seeking  a  way  out  of  their  mlBerv' 
Totalitarianism  gained  the  upper  hand  li 
some  parts  of  the  worid— many  intellectua]* 
maintained  that  a  dictatorship  was  the  o^ 
efficient  way  to  solve  economic  problems 
Even  in  our  own  Republic,  the  idea  of  hia 
government  was  b«m  and  nurtured.  And 
because  Kiwanis  continued  to  stand  for  con 
structlve  concepts,  for  spiritual  values  for 
high  standards  among  individuals  and  gov 
ernments,  its  popularity  waned— clubs  ceased 
to  exist,  members  drifted  away— in  fact  Ki- 
n^^  membership  dropped  to  a  low  poiit  of 
75,000  members.  But  a  hard  core  of  dedl- 
cated  men  remaining  in  Kiwanis  wouldn't 
give  hi  to  discouragement— they  believed  that 
thrtr  organization  was  founded  on  truth,  and 
that  this  truth  would  survive  the  bleakness 
of  the  depression  years.  Their  faith  wai 
justified,  for  when  the  decade  was  over  Ki- 
wanJs  had  staged  a  comeback,  surpassing  the 
^7ni^  *^®  twenties— 2,100  clubs  with  nearly 
110.000  members  were  in  existence.  But  now 
another  World  War  was  upon  us.  foUowed 
Closely  by  the  Korean  war.  Once  more,  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  fought  to  save  their 
owp  freedom  and  that  of  their  neighbors 
A  strange  alliance  with  one  dictatorship 

^^  ™?f*®  ^  °^"  "^**  '^e  i»ight  subdue 
other  dictatorships— and  when  this  was  ac 
TOmplished.  we  found  ourselves  still  faced 
with  militant,  dictatorial  powers  in  the 
world,  with  whom  we  have  maintained  an 
uneasy  truce.  Throughout  these  years  Ki- 
wanis continued  to  grow,  as  wartime  needs 
fostered  community  conditions  that  only 
organized  efforts  could  overcome.  Bv  1950 
there  were  over  3.100  Kiwanis  clubs  and 
nearly  200,000  Klwanlans. 

Since  then,  we  have  been  dominated  by 
two  philosophies— the  age  of  science  and  the 
era  of  big  government.  Many  people  say 
that  only  science  can  save  us  from  destruc- 
tlon--that  science  will  eventually  discover 
all  of  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  even  the 
secret  of  life  itself— and  that  these  discov- 
eries will  eventually  obviate  war  and  bring 
us  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  comfort  we  so 
^rneetly  desire.  Yet  somehow  I  think  of 
Aldous  Huxley's  "Brave  New  World"— with 
its  clinical,  planned,  unfeeling  society— and 
I  wonder  if  this  Is  what  man  was  created  to 
achieve.  Others  say  that  science  Is  a  won- 
derful tool,  but  salvation  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  The  Keynealan  econo- 
mist tells  us  that  government  spending  is 
the  fiywheel  that  keeps  our  economic  engine 
operating— the  modem  sociologist  tell.s  us 
that  evolution  Is  too  slow,  that  government 
must  force  things  to  happen  by  law  and 
directive— the  political  scientist  tells  us  that 
centralization  of  government  Is  the  onlv  way 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people— the  jurist 
tells  us  that  government  must  consider  the 
ends  only  and  not  fhe  means.  But  through 
this  babble  of  voices  still  comes  the  quiet 
challenge  of  Kiwanis.  urging  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  material,  urging  an  aggres- 
sive. Informed  citizenship,  urging  altruistic 
service— sound  public  opinion- high  ideal- 
ism. And  Kiwanis  continues  to  grow— today 
we  number  265.000  Klwanlans  serving  in 
5,400  clubs.  ,  ^ 

Of  all  the  philosophies  we  have  endured 
as  a  nation.  I  think  that  Klwanlans  should 
fear  most  the  concept  of  big  goverrunent. 
Red  Pyle.  In  the  speech  I  alluded  to  a  mo- 
ment ago,  also  said,  "The  Government  seeroe 
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to  be  taking  over  many  of  the  areas  that 
Kiwanis  used  to  work  in.  The  welfare  check 
has  replaced  the  Christmas  tree  and  the 
Thanksgiving  basket.  Public  charity  is  re- 
Dlacing  the  Kiwanis  program  of  helping 
neople  to  help  themselves.  Eventually, 
there  may  be  nothing  left  for  Kiwanis  to  do, 
because  the  Government  will  be  doing  every- 
thing "  I  think  Red  may  be  right,  unless 
our  philosophy  of  government  is  changed. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. Two  thousand  three  hiindred 
years  ago,  the  historian.  Isocrates,  wrote  to 
describe  the  sad  days  upon  which  Greece — 
the  first  free  nation — had  fallen.  He  said: 
"Tlie  poorer  citizens  have  captured  the  gov- 
ernment and  have  voted  the  property  of  the 
rich  into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  for  distri- 
bution among  the  voters.  Politicians  have 
strained  their  ingentiity  to  discover  new 
sources  of  public  revenue.  They  have 
doubled  the  indirect  taxes — they  have  con- 
tinued the  extraordinary  taxes  of  wartime 
into  peacetime — they  have  broadened  peril- 
ously the  field  of  the  income  tax,  as  well  as 
the  property  tax.  One  of  our  (Greek) 
statesman  says:  'When  I  was  a  boy,  wealth 
was  regarded  as  secure  and  admirable,  but 
now  a  man  has  to  defend  himself  against 
being  rich  as  if  it  were  the  worst  of  crimes.' 
Athletics  have  become  professionalized; 
young  citizens  [of  Athens]  who  once 
thronged  the  playgrounds  of  the  gcymnaslum, 
now  exert  themselves  vicariously  by  witness- 
ing professional  exhibitions.  Philosophy 
has  struggled  to  find  in  civil  loyalty,  or  In 
natural  ethic,  some  substitute  for  the  Divine 
Commandments  and  the  surveillance  of 
God."  The  words  of  Isocrates  sound 
strangely  familiar,  don't  they? 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  great  histo- 
rian, Edward  Gibbon.  In  his  qiontunental 
work.  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  had  this  to  say  about  the  Greek 
civilization:  "When  the  Athenians  finally 
wanted,  not  to  give  to  society,  but  for  so- 
ciety to  give  to  them,  when  the  freedom  they 
wished  most  for  was  freedom  from  respon- 
sibility, then  Athens  ceased  to  be  free  and 
was  never  free  again."  And.  speaking  of 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  he  said. 
"In  the  end.  more  than  they  wanted  free- 
dom, they  wanted  security,  they  wanted  a 
comfortable  life,  and  they  lost  it  all:  secu- 
rity, comfort,  and  freedom." 

This  longing  for  security  is  understand- 
able for  we  live  in  an  age  at  restlessness  and 
Insecurity.  Split  atoms  and  split  personal- 
ities characterize  our  times. 

Automation  lias  brought  depersonalization. 
Life  has  lost  meaning  for  many  and  if  they 
cannot  find  security  they  have  nothing.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  we  live  on  the  brink  of  anni- 
hilation. At  any  moment  we  are  12  minutes 
from  destruction — 12  minutes  being  the  time 
required  for  a  missile  to  travel  from  a  base  in 
Russia  to  a  target  in  the  United  States.  No 
wonder  our  generation  is  fratight  with  fear 
and  seeks  security. 

These  are  no  idle  words — they  are  written 
on  the  gravestones  of  the  two  great  experi- 
ments in  freedom  that  preceded  our  own.  So 
often,  we  hear.  "But  it  cant  happen  here — 
we  have  too  many  safeguards."  Alas,  It  can 
and  it  will,  if  our  people  persist  in  their 
apathy.  Socialism  isnt  new  in  America. 
Over  100  years  ago.  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke 
out  against  the  embryo  socialist  doctrine  in 
these  United  States.  He  said:  "You  cannot 
bring  about  prosperity  by  disoo\u*aglng  thrift. 
You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weaken- 
ing the  strong.  You  cannot  help  the  wage 
earner  by  pulling  down  the  wage  payer.  You 
cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of  man  by 
encouraging  class  hatred.  You  cannot  help 
the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich.  You  cannot 
keep  out  of  trouble  by  spending  more  than 
you  earn.  You  cannot  build  character  and 
courage  by  taking  away  man's  Initiatvle  and 
Independence.  You  cannot  help  men  per- 
manently by  doing  for  them  what  they  could 


and  should  do  for  themselves."  Nineteenth 
century  thinking?  Yes,  but  I  {vefer  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  significance  for  us  in  the 
20th  century,  too.  Isocrates.  Gibbon,  Lin- 
coln— all  were  concerned  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  the  unending  battle  that  rages 
in  a  free  society — the  battle  between  free- 
dcon  of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand  and 
meeting  the  so-called  collective  needs  of  the 
majority  on  the  other.  And  history  tells  us 
which  way  the  battle  will  go.  unless  strong 
leaders  place  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
individual. 

Now.  you  may  say  that  this  is  all  very  in- 
teresting, but  how  does  it  apply  to  Kiwanis — 
to  us  here  in  Columbus — today?  Where  does 
the  Challenge  of  Kiwanis  fit  Into  this  plcttire? 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  answer  lies  In  our 
International  theme  for  1965 — "Conununity 
Service — We  Build."  Let's  consider  this 
theme  for  a  few  moments. 

The  first  call  to  personal  service  Is  to  the 
Creator  of  all  mankind — to  rededlcate  Kiwa- 
nis to  God's  will — demonstrate  our  support 
of  spiritual  values — reaffirm  our  belief  in 
religious  liberty.  Today,  for  the  first  tinw  in 
our  history,  there  appears  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  to  eliminate  God  from  our  Naticm's 
life.  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  recent 
months — under  the  guise  of  protecting  the 
separation  of  church  and  state — are  begin- 
ning to  nibble  away  at  our  tradition  of  being 
"One  Nation.  Under  God."  The  invocation 
of  divine  guidance  Is  frowned  upon  as  an 
Invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  godless.  And, 
as  God  is  driven  out  of  our  public  life,  the 
apathy  of  the  people  increases — less  and  less 
are  we  shocked  by  the  decay  of  national 
Ideals — more  and  more  have  we  accustomed 
oxirselvee  to  every  form  of  poUtlcal  chicanery, 
graft,  and  corruption.  Some  time  ago.  the 
Reader's  Digest  published  an  item  from  a 
chiuch  bulletin  that  went  like  this:  "Last 
Sunday,  I  voted  to  close  the  chiuxh — ^not  ma- 
liciously or  Intentionally,  but  thoughtlessly, 
lazily,  indifferently.  I  voted  to  close  its 
doors,  that  Its  witness  and  its  testimony  be 
stopped.  I  voted  to  close  the  Bible  on  the 
pulpit,  voted  for  our  minister  to  sU^  preach- 
ing the  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  voted 
that  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school  no 
longer  be  taught  the  stories  of  the  Bible  and 
the  songs  of  God's  love.  You  see  I  could 
have  gone  to  church  last  Sunday,  and  I 
should  have  gone,  but  I  didn't.  I  stayed 
away,  and  by  my  laziness  and  indifference.  I 
voted  to  close  the  church."  Befcnre  we  start 
out  to  reform  the  world,  we  must  first  reform 
our  own  standards — a  call  to  personal  Borv- 
ice — to  the  Creator  of  all  mankind.  First 
ourselves,  then  our  neighbors — eventually 
our  Nation. 

The  second  call  to  personal  service  is  to 
youth,  to  whom  the  future  belongs — motivate 
youth  to  achieve  excellence — create  within 
them  an  understanding  of  responsible  citi- 
zenship, principles  of  free  enterprise,  and 
values  of  our  q>iritual  heritage — provide 
community  service  importunities  to  our  youth 
by  actively  sponsoring  Circle  K  and  Key 
Clubs.  Freedom  la  not  for  our  generation 
alone.  We  are  the  caretakers  of  a  heritage, 
and  we  must  pass  it  on  to  those  generations 
which  succeed  us.  It  Is  not  enough  that  we 
say,  "Here  it  is — take  it  and  Godspeed";  we 
must  prepare  our  youth  for  the  responsibility 
we  are  about  to  thnist  upon  theoi.  We  must 
challenge  them  to  accept  the  principles  which 
undergird  freedom  in  any  age:  Faith  In  God. 
the  rewards  of  excellence,  freedom  of  Indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  citizen.  Kiwanis  is  tmique  in 
its  program  for  youth — If  we  have  one  claim 
to  immortality,  it  is  our  Key  Club  and  Circle 
K  program.  We  have  a  wonderful  c^H>ortu- 
nlty  to  guide  and  mold  the  yoiing  leaders  of 
our  commimlty — they,  in  turn,  will  guide 
others  of  their  generation.  But,  let's  not 
waste  thlB  opp<vtunity  by  passive  q>onsor- 
ship.    These  young  men  need  your  interest, 


your  advice,  your  guidance,  your  example — 
they  can  receive  this  only  If  you  participate 
with  them  in  tiielr  activities.  A  call  to  per- 
sonal service — to  youth,  to  whCHn  the  future 
belongs. 

The  third  call  to  personsd  service — to  the 
world  in  which  we  live — work  toward  peace 
and  understanding  among  indivldualB  of  all 
nations — develop  by  precept  and  example 
international  good  will,'  bsMed  on  the  Can- 
ada-United States  relationship,  throughout 
all  areas  of  Kiwanis  influence.  Just  as  we  do 
not  seek  freedom  for  our  generation  alone, 
neither  do  we  seek  It  for  our  Nation  alone. 
Can  you  imagine  the  effect  that  inviting  a 
foreign  student  to  have  dinner  in  your  home 
will  have  on  his  understanding  of  mm — on 
your  tmderstandlng  of  him?  What  will  he 
say  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  when  he  re- 
turns home,  about  the  kind  of  people  we 
are?  This  seems  like  a  little  drop  of  water 
la  a  great  ocean — bur  multiplied  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Klwanlans,  this  could 
generate  a  wave  of  understanding  through- 
out the  world.  A  call  to  personal  service — 
to  the  world  In  which  we  live. 

The  fourth  call  to  personal  service — ^to  our 
nations — freemen  all — respect,  nurture,  and 
defend  constitutional  government  and  the 
basic  principles  of  Individual  and  national 
freedom — ^vigorously  combat  excessive  gov- 
ernment expansion,  controls,  and  regulations. 
Here,  perhaps,  1b  our  greatest  challenge.  We 
have  seen  how  neith«'  freedom  nor  donoc- 
racy  has  long  endured  where  the  rights  of 
the  individual  have  been  subordinated  to 
the  whims  of  demagogs;  neither  can  en- 
dure where  indlvidvial  freedom  continuously 
iB  eroded  by  the  encroachment  of  govern- 
ment controls  and  regulations.  No  ordinary 
effort  can  reverse  the  trend  of  recent  years — 
nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  extraordi- 
nary possibilities  reside  in  ordinary  men. 
I  would  challenge  you  to  develop  a  burn- 
ing sense  of  righteous  indignation — in- 
dignation over  the  betrayal  of  public  trust 
by  public  officials — indignation  over  policies 
of  expediency  Instead  of  statesmanship — in- 
dignation over  subservience  to  pressure 
groups,  no  matter  what  cause  they  may 
espotise — I  would  challenge  you,  further, 
to  be  knowledgeable — to  know  what  Is  being 
proposed  In  our  legislative  halls,  what  Is  be- 
ing decreed  by  Executive  order,  what  Is  being 
promulgated  by  judicial  decision — to  under- 
stand what  motivates  our  public  servants. 
Finally.  I  would  challenge  you  to  be  vigi- 
lant— let  not  an  encroachment  g^  by  de- 
fault—expose demagoguery  for  what  It  Is — 
don't  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security 
by  platitudes  and  free  spending.  Harry  Hop- 
kins once  said  that  the  secret  of  a  successful 
political  dynasty  was  to  "Tax.  tax,  tai( — 
spend,  spend,  spend — elect,  elect,  elect." 
This  Is  the  raw  truth  of  politics — spend  tax 
dollars  In  the  popular  places  and  perpetuate 
yourself  in  office. 

Where  does  reform  start?  It  starts  at 
home  with  you.  Washington  won't  be 
changed  until  Columbus  Is  changed,  imtU 
Mississippi  is  changed.  A  call  to  personal 
service  to  our  Nation — freemen  all. 

The  fifth  call  to  personal  service — to  our 
fellow  citizens  whom  we  serve — exemplify 
Individual  Initiative  and  the  dignity  of  work 
as  essential  to  a  serviceable  life — commit 
ourselves  to  high  moral  principles— combat 
vice  and  lawlessness  and  those  other  forces 
adversely  affecting  our  citizens,  both  young 
and  old — conserve  life,  property,  and  natural 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  There 
is  great  potential  leadership  in  Kiwanis — 
leadership  that  has  never  been  fully 
awakened.  This  can  be  our  greatest  hour,  if 
we  break  the  dam  and  let  this  leadership 
flow  into  the  mainstream  of  our  community 
life — to  set  the  standards  by  which  our  oom- 
munlty  Is  known.  Are  you  concerned  about 
rampant  vice — about  pornogn^hy  on  our 
news  stands — about  school  drc^cuta — about 
dishonesty  and  Immorality?    I  challenge  you 
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something  about  It — I  challenge  you 
evil  because  it  is  evil,  and  to  sup- 
la  good  simply  because  it  is  good, 
to  personal  service — to  our  fellow  cltl- 
we  serve. 
;  we  have  a  call  to  personal  service — 
through  which  we  sene — expand 
activities — attract        service- 
men— adopt  and  work  toward  golden 
ary    goals.     Every   so   often,    it    be- 
each  of  us  to  ask — Why  did  I  Join 
'    What    would    your    answer    be? 
.  I  sought  out  Kiwanis  because  I 
inner  urge  to  do  more  than  make  my 
here — I  wanted  to  participate  in 
for   the   betterment  of  my  com- 
' — I  wanted  to  Join  with  men  of  a  like 
»  that  together,  we  could  accomplish 
1  ban  we  could  do  alone.     I  have  not 
<  Isappolnted.     But   I   have   found,   as 
e.  that  the  benefit  I   derive   from 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  effort 
1  ato  Kiwanis.     I  challenge  you  to  seek 
-  nen  with  a  zeal  for  crusading — to  Join 
•uad  thus  enlarge  our  sphere  of  in- 
for  good  in  our  community.    A  call 
service — to    Kiwanis    through 
ve  serve. 

then,  is  the  challenge  of  Kiwanis — 

In  new  words,   but  still   the  same 

of  the  past  50  years — ^a  call  to  per- 

^rvice  and  to  community  service.     If 

hod  is  to  be  strong — if  our  people  are 

f^ee — If  our  children  are  to  realize  their 

will  be  because  of  our  answer 

challenge.     I  urge  you,  accept  this 

te,  because  it  is  later  than  we  think. 

deeply  moved  when  we  sing  the 

of  "America"  to  open  our  meetings. 

in  awhile.  I  would  like  to  hear 

sing  the   last  verse,   because   this 

our  prayer  for  the  future  of  our  land : 
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Our  Father's  God.  to  Thee, 

Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light. 

E»rotect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God.  our  King." 


New  Literacy  Test 

IJXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HO^.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   AI.ABAMA 

IN  T4e  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 


Mr. 

Speaket. 

has  pn  mulgated 

used  ir 

voters. 


GEORGE    W.    ANDREWS.     Mr. 
,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama 
new  literacy  tests  to  be 
Alabama  for  the  registration  of 
These  questions   relate   to  the 
Constit  itlon  of  the  United  States.    As  I 
understand  It,  all  an  applicant  desiring 
has  to  do  to  become  qualified 
answer  three  questions  correctly, 
questions  to  not  apply  to   nine 
In  the  State  because  Federal 
>rohibit  registrars  In  those  coun- 
fro  n  using  literacy  tests. 

£  peaker,  I  think  you  can  see  from 

qu4stlons  that  morons  can  register 

legal  voters  even  under  Ala- 

aw.    There  is  no  question  that 

t  rue  under  the  1965  Voting  Rights 

'  by  Congress  recently. 

Pollo^rlng  the  Ust  of  questions  I  am  In- 

an  editorial  entitled  "New  Lit- 

rest,"    which    appeared    in    the 

Eagle  Friday,  July  23,  1965: 


passed 


LrrEKACY  Test 
To:  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
Prom:  Martha  Witt  Smith, 
Voter  Registrar  Consultant. 
State  Sovereignty  Commission 

The  Supreme  Coiirt  of  Alabama  has  pro- 
mulgated new  literacy  tests  to  be  used  in 
Alabama  in  the  registration  of  voters. 

The  teets  were  given  to  2,400  sixth  graders. 
They  passed  95  percent  of  the  tests.  Ap- 
proximately 9.000  tests  were  given  these  chil- 
dren. 

The  new  tests  each  contain  a  paragraph 
about  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  give  five 
questions,  the  answers  to  all  of  which  are  In 
the  written  material.  An  applicant  passes  if 
he  gets  three  answers  correct. 

In  Alabama's  tests  used  since  August  1964, 
answers  to  four  of  the  eight  questions  are  in 
printed  material  on  the  test  sheet,  but  this 
fact  has  been  cited  in  nationwide  criti- 
cism of  the  tests  as  too  difficult.  Also, 
adults  with  no  more  than  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  education  have  been  passing  the  tests 
all  over  the  State,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  lawyers  have  termed  the  tests  too  hard 
for  them  to  pass. 

These  new  tests  are  similar  in  form  to 
tests  which  have  been  used  but  they  have 
been  made  simpler  and  will  reduce  time  in 
registering. 

In  the  new  tests,  certain  printed  material 
will  be  given  to  the  applicant  to  copy.  The 
applicant  will  then  be  given  Ave  questions. 
The  answers  to  the  questions  appear  in  the 
printed  material.  Twelve  examples  of  ques- 
tions are  attached. 

The  new  test,  passed  at  the  rate  of  96  per- 
cent by  sixth  grade  cliildren  should  not  be 
above  sixth  grade  level  for  &n  adult  who,  even 
if  he  finished  only  the  sixth  grade,  has  had 
at  least  10  years  to  use  such  education  to 
further  improve  his  reading  ability. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  tell  whether  or 
not  the  reading  tests  which  have  been  used 
since  1964  are  above  sixth  grade  level.  It 
is  believed  they  are  not.  For  example,  earlier 
this  month,  one  Alabama  applicant  swore 
under  oath  in  answer  to  an  oral  question  that 
she  had  completed  the  11th  grade,  but  then 
admitted  that  she  could  not  write  her  name. 
Examples  of  the  printed  material  from  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  a  typical  question 
based  on  each,  as  Included  in  the  new  tests, 
follow: 

1.  (Preamble)  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
ed  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insiire  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Question:  Insuring  domestic  tranquillity  Is 
one  of  the  piirposes  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
(Ttue  or  False) 

2.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives. 

Question:  Congress  is  composed  of  two 
bodies,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
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Question:  Who  has  the  power  to  le« 
taxes  for  the  XJ3.  Government?    ...  ^ 

6.  The  executive  power  shaU  be  vested  li' 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of  AmerloT 
He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  nf 
4  years.  ™ 

Question:  The  executive  i>ower  of  th. 
United  States  is  vested  in  the 

7.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  tnd  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  serviw 
of  the  United  States. 

Question:  Who  is  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States' 
(Check  one)  __.  the  President,  ...  the  Vice 
President,  ___  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

8.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish 

Question:  The  term  "Judicial  power"  refers 
to  the  courts.    (True  or  False) 

9.  The  president  shall  nominate  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

Question:  Are  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  elected  or  appointed? _, 

10.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
the  members  of  the  several  State  legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  Judicial  officers 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation 
to  support  this  ConsUtutlon;  but  no  reli- 
gious test  shall  ever  b«  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States. 

Question:   All  public  officials  are  required 

to  support   (check  one)    a  national 

religion,   the   national    Constitution, 

the  U.S.  Treasury. 

11.  The  U.S.  Constitution  can  be  changed, 
or  amended.  A  change,  or  amendment,  can 
bo  proposed  by  Congress.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  each  House  of  Congress  must 
vote  for  the  proposed  change.  A  change 
can  also  be  proposed  by  the  leglslatiu-es  of 
the  States. 

Question:  There  Is  only  one  way  to  pro- 
pose a  change  In  the  ConsUtutlon.  Con- 
gress must  propose  it  (true  or  false)  . 

12.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohlbting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

Question:  Congress  can  make  no  law 
against  three  freedoms.  They  Include  free- 
dom of  religion  and  freedom  of  speech. 
What  Is  the  other  freedom?  (check  one) 
freedom  from  want.  freedom 


of  press. 


freedom  from  fear. 


3.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

Question:  A  Member  of  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives  Is  elected  to  a  term  of  2 
years.    (True  or  False) 

4.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shaU  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State. 
elected  by  the  people  thereof  for  6  years. 

Question:  A  Senator  who  serves  in  Con- 
gress is  elected  to  a  term  of: 2  years, 

4  years,  —  6  years. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy 
and  coUect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excise, 
to  pay  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 


[From  the  Dothan  Eagle,   July  23.    1965] 
New   LrnxACT    Test 

A  new  and  simpler  literacy  test  for  pro- 
spective voters  went  Into  effect  Thursday  for 
Alabama  replacing  th©  present  one,  which 
already  1b  imder  attack  in  Federal  court. 

It  cant  be  used  In  Bullock,  Maoon,  Elmore, 
Montgomery,  Perry.  'Wilcox,  Sumter.  Dallas, 
and  Choctaw  Cotinties,  because  Federal 
cotirta  forbid  registrars  in  those  counties 
from  using  a  literacy  test  at  all  without  court 
approval. 

The  test  was  so  easy  that  95  percent  of 
2,400  sixth  grade  pupils  made  a  passing  grade 
when  It  was  tried  on  them.  And  60  Is  con- 
sidered a  passing  mark.  Unless  further  re- 
strictions are  imposed — and  there  Is  no 
assurance  that  the  agitators  wont  find  thiJ 
too  complicated — here's  how  the  new  literacy 
test  will  work: 

A  proapectlve  voter  must  still  deal  with  the 
U.S.  constitution.    The  test  requires  him  (or 


hM)  to  copy  the  constitutional  provision  In 
bi  own  handwriting  and  answer  questions 
from  what  has  been  written. 

Example  of  constitutional  provision  to  be 
copied:  "All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  which  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 

Here's  an  example  of  the  question  that 
must  be  answered:  "Congress  is  composed  of 
two  bodies,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 

tlje     

Another  example  of  the  provision  to  be 
copied:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
levy  and  collect  Jtaxes,  duties. " 

Question  the  prospective  voter  is  required' 
to  answer:  "Who  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  U.S.  Government?" 

As  we  indicated,  this  test.  too.  might  be 
found  so  complicated  that  further  simplifi- 
cation would  be  ordered  by  the  court. 
Things  could  even  reach  a  point  where  the 
Constitution  will  be  laid  aside  as  an  Instru- 
ment with  which  to  sound  the  prospective 
voter's  knowledge.  If  such  should  come  to 
pass,  and  some  knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory is  stiU  required,  the  following  question- 
naire is  suggested: 

1.  In  what  year  was  the  War  of  1812 
fought? 

2.  When   do  we   celebrate    the   Fo\u:th   of 

July? 

3.  Who  Is  burled  in  Grant's  Tomb? 

4.  What  color  was  General  Lee's  white 
horse? 

If  this  is  too  complicated,  It  can  be  simpli- 
fied further  by  aUowing  a  passmg  grade  for 
the  right  answer  to  any  one  of  the  four. 


Employment  of  Mentally  Retarded  in  the 
Federal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBJS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Med- 
ical Director  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Melvin  T.  Johnson,  recently 
gave  a  presentation  of  the  Government's 
new  program  of  hlrhig  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. His  remarks  were  delivered  at 
the  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion on  Mental  Deficiency. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  success  of 
this  program,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  he  is  a  former  resident  of  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  bom  in  Kanawha,  Iowa, 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Lake  Mills, 
Iowa. 

The  tejrt  of  his  presentation  follows: 

Employment  o»  tot  Mentally  Retarded  in 

The  Federal  S:esvics 

The  Civil  Service  Commifislon  has  had  an 
active  program  for  the  placemen>t  of  handi- 
capped employees  in  the  Federal  service  since 
the  early  1940's.  The  basic  premise  on  which 
this  program  rests  is  that  we  will  reqiiire 
for  employment  only  those  physical  and  men- 
tal capacitieB  which  are  actually  required  in 
the  performance  of  the  dutiea  of  tlie  job  to 
which  the  employee  is  assigned.  Prior  to  ttie 
establishment  of  this  program  the  physical 
requirements  bore  nttle  relatlODSblp  to  what 
was  actually  requhred  in  the  work  sltuatloci. 
Good  vision  In  each  eye  was  reqixlred  where 
only  one  eye  waa  needed.    MoMllty  waa  re- 


quired for  stationary  Jobe.  Additional  edu- 
cational levels  were  sought  for  Jobe  which 
could  be  performed  by  the  uneducated. 
Basic  mental  ability  woe  required  at  levels 
above  the  needs  for  routine  repetitive  Jo*». 

At  the  beginning  of  this  program  most 
consideration  was  given  to  those  who  were 
handicapped  by  static  -  vlaible  orthopedic 
liand leaps.  Later,  as  the  program  proved  its 
worth  and  was  receiving  increasing  accept- 
ance by  appointing  ofiBcials,  it  was  expanded 
to  include  medical  handicaps,  nonvisible  and 
nonstatlc.  This  immeasurably  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  program.  In  developing  this  pro- 
gram we  attempted  to  create  a  favorable 
climate  for  its  acceptance.  We  also  were 
very  quick  to  take  advantage  of  changes  in 
the  climate  that  wwe  brought  about  by 
changes  in  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  ap- 
pointing officials  in  the  Government.  The 
acceptance  of  those  who  had  recovered  from 
a  significant  mental  illness  was  slower  than 
the  acceptance  of  those  who  ,were  handi- 
capped by  a  physical  or  OTganic  impairment. 
We  still  have  some  resistance  to  the  employ- 
ment of  those  whose  only  handicap  is  that 
they  once  were  111  but  that  resistance  is  di- 
minishing. We  hope  that  we  will  eventually 
reach  the  stage  where  the  attitude  toward 
those  who  have  had  «  mental  Illness  will  be 
the  same  as  the  attitude  toward  those  who 
had  heart  attacks  and  diabetes. 

Moet  appointments  to  the  Federal  service 
are  based  upon,  a  type  of  examination  which 
evaluates  the  abilities  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  applicant,  lliese  examinations  are 
not  perfect  but  they  do  produce  realtively 
well  qualified  Individuals  for  all  levels  of  Fed- 
eral positions.  These  examinations  meas- 
ure skills  and  abilities  but  are  not  very  effec- 
tive in  measuring  motivation,  dependability, 
social  adaptability  in  the  work  situation  and 
a  continuing  Interest  in  the  job  to  be  per- 
formed, the  areas  in  which  the  retardate 
often  excels.  The  mental  retardate  Is  at  a 
disadvantage  In  this  examining  procedure 
even  though  he  may  be  able  to  perform  the 
duties  at  the  position  well.  This  disadvan- 
tage in  the  usual  t^amlnlng  procedure  is  so 
great  that  few  of  the  retardates  can  do  well 
enough  in  the  examination  to  meet  the  quali- 
fications for  appointment.  Thus  a  different 
procedure  was  needed  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  re- 
tardates. A  special  appointing  authority  was 
issued  by  the  Commission  which  authorized 
Federal  agencies  to  appoint  Individuals  who 
are  retarded  to  positions  suited  to  their  abil- 
ities, l^e  mechanics  of  this  procedure  are 
as  follows : 

To  accomplish  the  Commissions'  objec- 
tive of  facilitating  agency  programs  for  the 
employment  and  utfllaatlon  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  It  executed  written  agreements  with 
any  agencies  desiring  to  use  the  new  sched- 
ule A  authority.  Such  an  agreement,  to  be 
submitted  by  the  agency,  will  Include  the 
following : 

1.  A  statement  by  the  agency  of  its  sup- 
port of  the  program  and  a  statement  as  to 
the  specific  positions,  titles,  grades,  and  tasks 
to  be  assigned  the  mentally  retarded  to  be 
employed  or  a  statement  that  such  arrange- 
ments will  be  worked  out  at  the  local  level 
in  conjunction  with  the  apprc^riate  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  and  full  de- 
tails reported  to  the  CommLssion  through  the 
agency's  central  office,  to  become  a  part  of 
the  agency's  agreement. 

2.  A  statement  by  the  agency  that  prior  to 
employing  a  mentally  retarded  person  it  will 
have  obtained  a  certtflcate  frcHn  the  appro- 
priate State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
that  the  retarded  person  (a)  has  the  ability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position;  (b) 
is  physically  qualified  to  do  the  work  without 
hazard  to  himself  or  to  others;  and  (o  is 
socially  competent  to  maintain  himself  in  a 
work  environment  and.  either  Independently 
or  with  such  continuing  help  as  has  been 


provided   for   him,    in   after-working-hour* 
living. 

3.  A  commitment  by  the  Mnploylng  agency 
that  it  will  fully  utilize  the  assistance  of  the 
State  vocational  rehaUlltatlon  agency  for 
advice  to  the  employee's  immediate  super- 
visor in  the  training  and  supervision  of  the 
employee,  and  for  poetplac«nent  counseling 
to  the  employee. 

(Note. — These  services  are  a  normal  part 
of  the  followup  process  of  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies.  Agency  coordina- 
tors for  employment  of  the  handicapped  will 
work  closely  with  the  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency  representative  in  this 
followup  program.) 

4.  A  statement  that  the  agency  will  not 
terminate  a  mentally  retarded  person's  em- 
ployment without  prior  notification  of  the 
counselor  concerned. 

(Note. — ^This  provision  will  insure  that 
necessary  immediate  arrangements  are  made 
for  tlie  employee  for  continued  rehabilita- 
tion and  other  assistance.) 

Utilizing  this  procedure  vocational  rehabil- 
itation agencies  having  qualified  retardates 
ready  for  work  contact  the  Federal  agencies 
in  their  oozxununlties  seeking  suitable  Mn- 
ployment  for  these  retardates.  Also  agencies 
having  vacancies  in  poslUons  which  can  be 
properly  filled  by  a  retardate  seek  sultaMe 
candidates  train,  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies.  This  procedure  is  working 
well  although  there  continues  to  be  prob- 
lems. In  some  areas  th««  is  an  insufficient 
supply  of  propM'ly  trained  retardates  to  meet 
the  potential  demands.  In  other  areas  there 
are  retardates  who  are  suitable  for  employ- 
ment but  Uien  are  no  vacancies  available. 
The  supply  of  vacancies  has  been  limited  by 
budget  restrictions,  personnel  ceilings,  (los- 
ings of  Government  facilities  maklTig  It  nec- 
essary to  employ  the  dls^daced  people  from 
these  facilities  in  the  vacancies  available 
elsewhere. 

When  this  program  was  first  Inaugurated 
our  concept  of  the  number  and  types  of 
positions  that  they  could  fill  was  relatively 
limited.  As  the  program  progressed  the  list  of 
positions  being  filled  satisfactorily  by  retard- 
ates increased  markedly.  As  of  May  30.  1965, 
35  Federal  agencies  had  signed  agreements 
with  the  Civil  Service  Oommission  to  vme  the 
schedule  A  authority  for  the  employmimt  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  These  agencies  have 
hired  a  total  of  519  nationwide  with  221 
placements  In  Washington.  D.C.,  and  298  in 
the  field.  At  the  present  time  retardates  are 
successfully  employed  In  40  different  Job 
categories.  I  will  not  read  the  entire  list  of 
these  categories  but  I  will  give  you  the 
titles  of  those  that  have  the  largest  number 
of  retardates  employed:  building  mainte- 
nance worker,  derk,  food  service  worko-. 
Janitor,  laborer,  launidry  wotker,  mall  derk, 
messengo-,  oflloe  machine  opwator,  sub- 
stitute mall  handler.  In  these  positions  the 
retardates  are  performing  well,  their  turn- 
over rate  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
nonretardates  In  these  same  categories. 
Their  attendance  is  superior  and  above  all 
their  sup^vlsors  are  pleased  with  thraa  and 
want  more  of  them. 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the 
Government's  quest  for  quality  In  its  em- 
ployees and  the  effects  of  this  itrognm.  The 
performance  of  these  people  has  demon- 
strated beyond  question  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  retardates  properly  trained  and 
properly  placed  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  quest  for  quality.  These  people  by  their 
performance,  attendance,  punctuality,  de- 
pendability are  the  best  that  can  be  hired 
when  properly  selected  and  properly  placed. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  very  briefly  a  few  in- 
dividual placements  and  their  performance. 
1.  Housekeeping  aid,  WC-1,  Civil  Service 
Commission ;  She  has  been  a  very  dependable 
employee:  arriving  20  to  25  minutes  before 
work  time;  has  taken  annual  leave  only  when 
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and   has   not   taken   any   sick 
though  she  has  had  medical  and 
iai9   during   this    period.    She    has 
aer  routine  work  and  kept  her  sched- 
for  reference.    She  Is  eager  to 
duties;   disposition  Is  very  good, 
corrections  well.    She  has  been 
to  a  full-time  position  In  the  De- 
of  Conunerce, 
k,  OS-1,  Peace  Corps:  He  has  com- 
of  the  Xerox  machine,  operating 
itainlng  it;  he  does  regular  clerical 
ixfcludlng  filing,  assembling,  and  rub- 
mailing  material  In  the  office 
li  vltatlons  are  mailed  to  his  agency's 
whose  talents  match  host  coun- 
for  workers.    He  puts   in   a 
day,  and  is  punctual.     His  co- 
Uke  WOTklng  with  him. 
macblne  operator,  GS-1,  Commerce 
She  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
his  agency,  freeing  several  GS-6  sec- 
for   more   demanding   duties.    She 
tl  relesaly  and  conscientiously  seeing 
copies  made  on  a  Xerox  machine  are 
d    assembled    according    to    their 
distributing  the  mall  within  the 
-  capably  answers   the   telephone 
alt>ne  In  the  file  room,  and  provides 
service.     She  has  a  most  pleasant 
and  a  desire  to  please;   and  has 
"  a  day  reporting  for  duty  and  is 
time.    She  would  be  difficult  to  be 
She  received  a  $200  cash  award 

superior  performance. 
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It  he  also  operates  an  addressograph 
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of  this  program  is  extremely 
rhe  Initial  authority  of  these  ap- 
ts  was  limited  to  1  year.    The  pro- 
been  continued  for  an  additional  3 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  become 
part  of  the  employment  prac- 
1  he  Federal  Government.    The  pro- 
1  Jready  succeeding  beyond  our  best 
~"  and  Is  still  gaining  momentum. 
I.    The    supervisor    who    works 
retardate  becomes  sold  on  the  pro- 
wants  more  employees  of  the  same 
As  the  agency's  imderstandlng  of 
im  grows,  as  placement  practices 
md  as  the  retarded  appointees  con- 
jrove  their  worth,  more  and  better 
will  be  made. 

been  associated  with  programs  for 
of  the  handicapped  In  the 
s  srvlce  for  many  years.    I  have  sup- 
programs    enthusiastically    and 
that  the  handicapped  people 
well.    Support   of   the   pro- 
the  employment  of  the  mentally 
such  that  17  percent  of  the  em- 
the  Medical  Division  of  the  Civil 
imission  have  recovered  from  a 
mental  or  emotional  disorder  and 
_  In  a  superior  manner.    While 
these  programs  enthusiastically 
more  enthusiastically  support  the 
or  the  employment  of  the  retarded. 
pe  )ple  have  a  tremendous  ability  to 
atlsfactorlly  in  a  wide  variety  of 
I  elected  Jobs  when  they  are  properly 
L  Id  properly  placed.    They  can  con- 
n  arkedly  to  the  total  productivity  of 
and  deserve  the  employment  op- 
whlch  will  allow  them  to  become 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or    WASHIKGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26,  1965 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  is  a  self -proclaimed  outlaw. 
He  is  "Straw  the  Outlaw" — Mr.  C.  P. 
Straw,  operator  of  a  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing concern  in  Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  "out- 
law" only  because  he  holds  and  articu- 
lates very  definite  views  which  are  not 
always  popular. 

A  letter  I  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Straw  expresses  some  of  his  very  definite 
views — views  with  which  I.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  most  part  disagree.  But  they  are  the 
views  of  one  of  my  constituents  who  does 
not  perhaps  always  believe  that  I  prop- 
erly represent  him  in  this  body,  and  con- 
sequently, I  wish  to  afford  Mr.  Straw  an 
opportunity  to  disseminate  what  he  be- 
lieves. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  with  my  dis- 
agreement to  many  of  his  views  estab- 
lished, I  place  Mr.  Straw's  letter  in  the 
Record  : 

CoNcaEssMAN  Hicks:  The  issue  before  you 
on  section  14(b)  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  one 
which  is  of  grave  concern  to  everyone  and 
directly  Involves  not  only  individual  rights 
but  States  rights.  To  infringe  on  either  is 
contrary  to  all  basic  principles  as  set  forth 
by  the  foimders  of  this  Nation. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  States  which 
have  so-called  right-to-work  laws  do  pro- 
mote Industrial  and  business  development 
due  to  same,  they  do  have  a  qualified,  equita- 
ble labor  force  to  man  such  industries. 
These  people  are  in  many  cases  more  quali- 
fied and  do  better  work  than  those  of  so- 
called  organized  labor.  Why  should  not 
any  locality  advertise  and  promote  industry 
on  this  basis?  Is  not  our  Nation  based  upon 
compeUtion?  Please  note  I  did  not  use  the 
word  "fair"  competition,  for  Government 
has  made  this  a  bad  word  as  well  as  "profit." 
It  appears  that  Government  is  once  more 
delving  in  the  area  of  misinformation  and 
promoting  items  which  directly  affect  ovu 
gross  national  product  very  seriously.  Statis- 
tics show  and  prove  that  we  in  small  business 
are  carrying  the  load  of  employment,  gross 
national  product,  and  taxes  yet  because  of 
not  being  organized  to  the  fullest,  and  pro- 
moting a  strong  lobbyist  program  with  pres- 
sure tactics,  our  basic  rights  are  one  by  one 
being  denied  or  taken  away,  14(b)  so  denies. 
It  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  in  Con- 
gress that  they  have  refused  to  consider 
or  pass  the  legitimate  and  proper  laws  which 
would  place  organized  labor  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  management;  namely,  placing  labor 
under  antitrust  laws.  Nor  will  they  deny 
that  one  worker  can  apply  for  and  receive 
the  fullest  action  iinder  the  NLRB.  Yet 
small  buisness  is  denied  that  right  unless 
they  do  $250,000  Interstate  commerce  and 
then  they  may  or  may  not  receive  Justifiable 
action  under  the  laws  governing  same. 

The  facts  at  hand  show  and  prove  that 
small  business  is  the  rightful  backbone  of 
our  economy,  yet  is  not  receiving  fuU  pro- 
tection imder  the  law.  Facts  prove  that 
organized  labor  is  not  Uvlng  up  to  its  Kwcxm 
and  basic  obligation  In  the  area  of  "looking 


the  other  way"  when  its  members  hold  down 
two  or  more  Jobs,  moonlight  and  do  not  fui 
fill  proper  work  qualifications  all  of  which 
are  direct    violations   of   basic  principles  nt 
true  unionism. 

It  Is  the  request  of  you  in  Government 
and  mainly  President  Johnson  that  lndu» 
try  hire  or  create  at  least  300,000  new  jobi 
yearly,  to  maintain  a  required  employment 
yet  even  government  employee!  are  moon^ 
lighting.  They  demand  equal  pay  for  equal 
Jobs,  yet  as  an  average  they  do  not  perfMm 
equal  work  in  any  given  area.  Many  are  now 
organized  although  they  cannot  strike,  there- 
fore the  pressure  is  increasing  for  fringe 
benefits,  etc.  Someone  must  pay  for  these 
items  now.  We  cannot  nm  our  individual 
lives  borrowing  more  than  we  can  produce 
yet  Government  is  and  has  been  so  doing' 
The  practice  of  loophole  lew  is  not  only  aid- 
Ing  but  abetting  this  practice  as  you  well 
know. 

To  properly  understand  the  true  meaning 
and  picture  of  organized  labor,  one  must 
read  the  history  of  Samuel  Gompers.  un- 
derstand why  he  was  the  father  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  what  basic  principles  he  stood 
for.  Today  heed  must  be  given  and  re- 
quired steps  taken  to  get  this  group  back 
on  the  right  path  as  originally  Intended. 

In  many  areas  of  trades.  Government  Is 
sanctioning  and  paying  for  trade  schools 
which  are  a  direct  use  of  school  funds,  yet 
are  "closed  shop"  agreements.  If  a  shop 
desires  to  place  apprentices  therein,  they 
must  be  a  signer  of  an  agreement  with  or- 
ganized labor — or  no  school  facilities  or  aid. 
Place  this  in  your  so-called  civil  rights 
area  of  action  and  see  where  it  leads.  For 
no  nation  is  stronger  than  its  true  trades- 
men and  small  businesses. 

To  ask  you  men  who  have  the  facts  at 
hand,  "What  total  percentage  of  the  work 
force  In  the  United  States  is  now  under 
closed  shop  agreements?",  brings  the  prob- 
lem in  true  perspective.  Check  the  figures 
of  Boeing  Co.  in  Washington  State  alone, 
then  check  the  area  of  construction  trades, 
one-  and  two-man  shops.  These  two  items 
will  prove  a  major  area  of  employment.  The 
smaller  the  business  the  less  able  to  oper- 
ate and  truly  abide  by  union  regulations  and 
pay. 

I  cannot  legally  under  a  union  agreement 
work  with  the  tools  except  for  repair  work, 
if  I  sign  an  agreement,  they  will  "look  the 
other  way"  until  a  complaint  Is  made  by  an- 
other shop  or  an  employee,  then  I  am  subject 
to  a  fine  and  much  pressure.  Unions  can- 
not man  the  workload  across  the  board, 
during  heavy  work  periods,  so  you  must  hire 
anyone  who  can  get  the  work  done.  When 
slack  periods  arise,  then  you  are  expected 
to  lay  off  those  who  served  when  needed,  and 
hire  men  from  the  union,  who  will  leave 
when  work  they  prefer  comee  along  again. 
Is  this  fair  and  legal  even  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — ^No.  Yet  to  date  no  solution 
is  forthcoming. 

You  people  are  thinking  and  talking  of 
double  time  for  overtime,  cutting  the  work 
day  to  6  hours  to  gain  more  employment 
overall.  The  true  picture  is  that  business 
today  is  actually  getting  6  or  less  hours  of 
work  per  man.  Take  off  the  driving  time 
to  and  from  Jobs,  coffee — newspaper — break- 
fast, limch  and  other  lost  time  items  and 
the  net  productive  worktime  is  a  true  fac- 
tor. So  once  more  we  talk  of  "curing  the 
surface  and  not  the  source."  Someone  must 
pay  for  these  Items,  bxisiness  Is  not  getting 
adequate  and  fair  raises  to  cover  so  is  being 
gradually  squeezed  via  profit  squeezing. 
TbiM  Item  haa  now  reached  and  passed  the 
danger  point  as  bcmkruptcy  count  will  prove. 
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H  you  will  check  the  record — ^under  NRA 
i^d  the  Roosevelt  artmlntotratlon,  tbe  prolU 
margin  was  approximately  2S  percent,  con- 
trols came  off  under  Truman  and  the  margin 
dropped  to  IS  percent,  under  Elsenhower 
they  dropped  to  10  and  they  now  stand  on 
an  average  of  5  percent  according  to  trade 
Journals  and  surveys  I  have  read.  The  men 
and  Industry  that  are  doing  the  basic  work 
are  not  receiving  Justifiable  profit  for  the 
work  performed.  "Itils  is  especially  true  in 
the  construction  industry.  With  every 
squeeze,  ways  must  be  foiuid  to  cut  costs, 
the  main  cost  now  Is  labor  In  many  areas. 

Once  more  I  must  warn  all  in  Congress, 
commonsense  gives  us  the  who,  what, 
where,  when,  why,  and  how  of  any  problem, 
to  find  the  proper  and  fair  answers  we  mvist 
get  to  the  basic  factors  of  trouble — ^not  pass 
more  laws  to  becloud  the  issues.  We  desper- 
ately need  more  enforcement  of  all  existing 
laws — ^not  new  laws. 

There  Is  no  area  of  government  which  is 
covering  properly  the  enforcMnent  ot  dele- 
gated authtHlty,  Including  Congress  to  date. 
Tlie  apathy  which  is  growing  daily,  will  get 
out  of  hand  if  you  do  not  immediately  co\in- 
teract  same  with  the  authority  given  you 
under  oath  and  law.  Disrespect  for  law  and 
order,  much  less  our  Nation  and  flag.  Is  of 
major  concern  to  every  true  American.  We 
all  need  to  practice  and  force  others  to  re- 
spect these  items  now. 

"You  get  only  that  which  you  pay  for"  Is 
applicable  to  all  areas  of  government  also, 
yet  every  citizen  today  Is  now  wondering  Just 
what  they  are  getting.  The  old  fallacy  of 
"Ignorance  of  the  law  Is  no  excuse"  1b  one 
readily  questionable  when  even  our  courts 
are  in  doubts  as  to  true  meaning  of  any 
given  set  of  circumstances  and  laws  applic- 
able thereto.  As  a  former  superior  court 
Judge,  you  need  not  be  reminded  of  these 
facts,  nor  can  you  Ignore  them. 

I  cannot  understand  when  you  have  basic 
facts  to  go  on  (check  tbe  Mandate  American 
Way  Ballots) ,  on  this  and  other  issues,  why 
the  way  is  not  clear  and  the  route  to  take 
is  not  marked  for  action.  These  basic  un- 
biased reports  are  not  prejudice  nor  biased, 
but  a  true  cross-sectional  vote  of  over  200,- 
000  small  business  and  professional  men. 
They  equal  the  equivalent  voting  power  of 
at  least  400,000  votes.  These  men  are  think- 
ing concerned  Americans  who  donate  their 
time,  efforts  and  money  to  aid  government. 
The  files  are  open  to  all  members  of  govern- 
ment In  all  areas  of  otir  Nation. 

Labor  today  Is  the  villain  and  manage- 
ment the  lamb— the  opposite  of  the  time 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  adopted.  I 
know  for  I  have  been  through  every  phase 
of  both  sides  of  the  plcttire.  We  have  been 
and  are  now  placing  our  Nation's  future 
above  all  else — which  Is  more  than  many  are 
doing  today.  We  demand  the  right  to  aid 
in  this  effort. 

I  request  that  you  meditate  the  history 
of  other  great  nations  who  have  gone  down 
this  rocky  road  before  us.  History  does  re- 
peat itself.  Check  the  record  to  date  and  try 
to  find  the  answer — ^many  of  us  have.  We 
do  not  like  what  we  see.  Every  elected  offi- 
cial is  directly  accountable  to  the  American 
public  for  same.  The  issue  before  you  is 
another  pitfall  which  must  be  solved  in  an 
unbiased,  fair  and  impartial  manner,  placing 
our  country  and  its  future  above  all. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  you  and  Con- 
gressman Pelly  are  the  two  true  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  State.  I  show  no 
regard  for  pollUcal  parties  as  a  true  inde- 
pendent, but  respect  the  man  who  holds  the 
office,  fca-  what  he  is  and  tries  to  be.  The 
above  issue  goes  beyond  party  lines  and  vote 
or  fund  obligations.  While  pressure  lobby- 
ist tactics  are  to  be  considered,  let  thwn 
clean  their  own  house  before  asking  for 
favors  not  Justly  deserved.  The  area  of  gov- 
ernment favoring  one  group  over  another 
must    stop.    Labor    has    been    coddled    by 
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government  for  ovar  20  yean.  Ttds  Is  not 
true  repreeentatlon  of  all  tbe  people  as  per 
law  and  oatli. 

Z  sincerely  b^ere  In  organized  labor, 
however,  cannot  oondone  same  aa  It  exists 
today.  Let  tbem  pay  tlielr  way  also,  they 
are  not  privileged  and  are  are  adding  daily 
to  costs  of  all  areaa  of  government  and  liveli- 
hood. 

Very  sincerely, 

C.  P.  Straw. 


Rettire  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  MEW    JiaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
has  dared  label  the  89th  Congress  a  "do- 
nothing  Congress."  It  Is  likely  that  no 
similar  period  of  time  since  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "hundred  days" 
has  seen  such  an  outpouring  of  beneficial 
social  legislation.  More  has  been  done 
since  Congress  convened  in  January  than 
in  any  other  year  In  memory. 

Yet,  the  fight  is  by  no  means  over. 
There  are  many  bills  yet  to  be  considered 
which  have  been  labeled  top  priority  and 
which  should  be  passed  before  Congress 
adjourns.  In  the  fields  of  immigration, 
mass  transportation  and  aid  to  depressed 
areas — to  name  three — ^Important  legis- 
lation should  not  be  shelved  for  another 
term. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  Insert  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  Saturday's 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger,  which  dis- 
cusses this  situation  in  depth  and  which 
perceptively  analyzes  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

llie  editorial  follows : 

Rcsnvx  Congress 

Congress  Is  getting  restive,  and  so  is  the 
President,  but  for  different  reasons.  The 
legislators  want  to  go  home,  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive wants  them  to  stay  and  pass  his  en- 
tire legislative  program  this  year  . 

This  Is  not  imusual.  It's  the  time  of  year 
when  tempers  get  shorter,  but  not  the 
speeches. 

This  oongresslonal  legislative  record  thus 
far  has  been  a  good  one,  but,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointedly  observes,  it  could  be  better. 

On  the  credit  dde  are  such  important 
pieces  of  domeaUc  legislation  as  voting  rights, 
Appalachla,  medicare-social  security,  school 
aid,  and  hoxuing.  Appalachla  and  school  aid 
are  law,  the  others  are  in  process  of  passage. 

But  there  are  other  important  legislative 
actions  initiated  by  the  executive  branch 
that  are  stUl  up  for  consideration — rapid 
transit,  higher  education,  immigration,  high- 
way beautification,  arts  and  humanities,  mil- 
itary pay,  creation  of  an  urban  affairs  depart- 
ment, repeal  of  right-to-work  laws  and  aid 
to  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  tough  taskmaster,  has  inti- 
mated he  would  hold  Congress  to  November 
to  get  his  full  legislative  package  enacted. 
This  has  brought,  as  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  noted,  "deep  rumblings  from  the 
Republican  side  and  loud  mumblings  among 
the  DenMxarats." 

Mr.  MAirsnzxD  says  there's  no  reason  why 
all  the  bills  should  be  passed  this  year,  and 
he's  so  advised  the  President.  The  response 
was  a  "long  silence."  liberally  interpreted  as 


meaning  Mr.  Johnson  wants  more  action; 
helB  looking  for  enactment  at  a  hundred  bills 
before  Oongieee  adjourns. 

It  Is  highly  doubtful  Mr.  Jcdinson  will  get 
his  whc^e  legislative  package  through  Con- 
gress this  year.  But  he  has  been  aroxind  the 
legislative  gristmill  fcM*  enough  years  to  know 
he  stands  a  better  chance  ot  getting  bills 
through  before  adjoiumment  than  after. 
There's  a  psychological  factor  that  weighs  in 
favor  ot  legislative  enactment,  getting  things 
done  before  closing  shop.  When  Congress 
returns  next  year.  It's  more  i^t  to  procras- 
tinate than  it  would  now. 


Tiffin,  Ohio,  Searchlii^ht  Program  Prused 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  BETTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  need  for  citizen  ini- 
tiative at  the  community  level  to  under- 
take a  wide  range  of  civic  projects  and 
solve  many  local  proUons.  Far  too 
often  the  "let  George  do  It"  attitude 
prevails  or  some  Government  officials 
here  in  Washington  want  to  take  over 
local  responsibilities.  I  am  proud  that 
among  the  many  civic  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  is  the  group  known  as  the 
Jaycees.  The  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce In  the  city  of  Tiffin  was  recently 
recognized  in  an  article  in  the  July  1965 
issue  of  Future  and  JCI  magazine,  the 
official  publication  of  the  UJS.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  "Civic 
Searchlight"  programs  In  Tiffin  are  a 
wonderful  example  of  what  young  men 
can  do  to  support  worthy  projects  in 
their  hometown. 

I  am  including  the  text  of  this  article 
so  my  colleagues  may  take  note  of  civic 
leadership  In  action: 

TxrriN.  Ohio's  Jatcees  Present  Civic 

SXAaCHUCHT 

A  community's  master  plan,  an  airport  and 
a  proposed  vocational  schocri.  The  Tlilin, 
Ohio,  Jaycees  have  brought  these  timely  ob- 
jects Into  sharp  focus  in  their  city  through 
a  program  entitled  "CSvlc  Searchlight."  a 
project  which  brings  together  community 
citizens  and  community  leaders  in  an  ap- 
parently successful  attempt  to  erase  the  con- 
fusion which  always  surroiuids  major  civic 
changes. 

Originally  conceived  as  a  means  to  ac- 
qviaint  Jaycees  with  the  plans  for  their  city's 
growth  and  development,  civic  searchlight 
grew  from  an  interclub  information  session 
to  a  town  meeting  attracting  over  100  per- 
sons. 

Plans  at  first  called  for  the  Jaycees  to 
invite  local  leaders  involved  in  important 
areas  of  TilBn's  growth  to  Jaycee  meetings 
for  intimate  face-to-face  confrontation.  But 
realizing  that  the  lack  of  lnf<Mination  which 
Jaycees  felt  about  many  civic  projects  was 
probably  communltywide,  the  local  decided 
to  open  the  doors  of  Its  civic  searchlight 
meetings  to  the  general  public. 

To  handle  the  mechanics  of  presenting 
the  civic  searchlight  programs  the  local  ap- 
pointed Jaycees  Michael  B.  Lange  and  Bugeue 
Stacy  as  chairman  and  moderators  for  the 
project.  Working  together  with  otherer  Jay- 
cee members  these  men  were  charged  with 
obtaining  the   topic  and   speakers   for    the 
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handling  the  physical  arrange- 

schediillng  praneeting  publicity. 

make  the  sessions  available  to  even 

residents,  Jaycee  reporters  fr<»n 

adlo  station  and  newspaper,  WTTF 

Ldvertlser-Trlbxme,  agreed  to  pro- 

lews  coverage  of  the  meetings,  in- 

s|;ories,   plctvires,   and   a    15-minute 

of  taped  excerpts  from  the  meet- 

pr<)gram8  are  divided  into  two  parts. 

peaker  or  speakers  present  a  short 

ntroductdry  talk  on  the  subject  to  be  dis- 

fi  lUowlng  this,  the  audience  is  in- 

I  [uestlon  the  speaker  on  any  area 

sulfject. 

the  most  important  rule  estab- 

the  programs  was  that  while  no 

lebate  was  to  be  permitted,  there 

be  no  bars  on  what  questions 

I  sked  of  the  speakers.    Before  tak- 

every  speaker  was  informed 

to  this  nile.    One  of  the  co- 

always  acts  as  moderator  for  the 

and  sees  to  it  that  the 

:  oUowed. 

the  Tiffin  Jaycees   measure   the 
the  "Civic  Searchlight"  project? 
at  the  first  program,  held  at  the 
meeting  place,  saw  an  over- 
hear the  explanation  of  the  city's 
This  marked  the  first  oppor- 
publlc  had  been  given  to  question 
plan  firm's  resident  freely,  and  it 
time  when  the  plan  was  nearing 
and  had  been  read  and  published, 
the  expected  large  crowd 
second  program,  featuring  persons 
1  raising  local  funds  to  build  an 
Tiffin,  the  Jaycees  reserved  a  larger 
lace.    The  advance  planning  paid 
100  persons  filled  the  meeting 
he  night  of  the  program.     Many 
questions  had  been  circulating 
airport  proposal,  and  since  this 
uccess  was  dependent  on  public 
i    public    finances,    the    airport 
were  happy  to  have  an  oppor- 
>resent  their  case  to  the  pec^le  and 
misunderstandings.    Today  that 
project  has  advanced  to  the  construc- 
with  the  Tiffin  Jaycees  helping  to 
I  ecessary  funds. 
lit;le  had  been  said  or  was  known 
afout  the  most  recent  "Civic  Search- 
a  proposal  for  an  area  vocational 
involving   the   TUfin   school  system, 
's  school  system  Join  the  pro- 
and  what  would  the  plan  be? 
previoxisly  imanswered.  were 
1  hrough  "Civic  Searchlight." 
£  earchllght."  now  being  held  once 
has    provided    many   persons    in 
a  sense  of  activity  and  contribu- 
ld4as  in  cc«nmTinlty  affairs  that  was 
ore  its  cc«iception.    And  the  Tiffin 
fc  fl.  and  are  recognized  as,  young 
act  ion  and  a  positive,  moving  force  In 
comi  II unity. 
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A  Tribi  ite  to  the  Honorable  Leslie  C. 
i  Lrends,  Minority  Whip 

SPEECH 
or 

ION.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOXnSIANA 
IN  THE  hOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

a  hursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  BCCK3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlenui  i  yield? 

Mr.  SP  UNQER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Majority  whip. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  concur  in  the  expres- 
sions that  have  been  made  in  reference 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  frcxn  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Arknds],  my  coimterpart  in 
the  minority  party.  I  have  woriced  with 
him  a  long  time.  He  has  been  a  friend. 
He  is  not  only  a  man  of  ability  but  he 
Is  a  man  of  great  honor  and  integrity. 
He  is  beloved  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 


The  Late  NeU  J.  Carry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26.  1965 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Morning  Telegraph : 
One  of  Racings  Leading  Spokesmen— Neil 
J.  CURRT  Diis;  Ex-NASRC  Head 

(By  Leon  Rafimussen) 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  20. — Nell  J.  Curry, 
56,  one  of  the  most  influential  and  effective 
leaders  in  ttie  administration  of  horse  racing 
and  prominent  in  the  trucking  industry  and 
in  Democratic  Party  ranks,  died  unexpectedly 
here  early  this  morning  at  his  home  on  West 
Eighth  Street  in  the  Wllshlre  district. 

Death  was  attributed  to  a  heart  attack, 
although  Mr.  Curry  had  stayed  home  3  days 
last  week  to  recover  from  a  virus  ailment. 
According  to  his  family  and  close  friend. 
Cliff  Bailey,  he  had  no  previous  history  of 
heart  trouble. 

Mr.  Curry  had  attended  the  yearling  sales 
at  HoUjrwood  Park  on  Sunday  and  appeared 
in  line  spirits,  and  Bailey  said  he  appeared 
most  cheerful  and  well  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Curry  telephoned  a  doctor  himself  at 
about  3  a.m.  today,  and  his  death  occvured 
at  about  3:30. 

Mr.  Curry,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Horse  Racing  Bocu-d  and  was  a  former 
chairman  of  that  body,  also  served  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Racing  Commissionera.  He  was  also 
a  member  and  an  influential  spokesman  on 
racing's  Industry  Advisory  Conmiittee  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  rosary  will  be  recited  at  8  pjn.,  Thurs- 
day, at  the  Cathedral  Chapel,  927  South  La 
Brea,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  requiem  mass  will 
be  celebrated  at  10  ajn.  Friday  at  the  Cathe- 
dral Chapel.  Callan  Morttiary,  1031  North 
Western  Avenue.  Is  in  charge  of  funeral  ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  Curry  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Esther 
R.  (Connie),  whom  he  married  on  March  31, 
1930;  three  children,  Robert  A.  Curry,  Mrs. 
Patricia  A.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Jane  P.  Tlch- 
enor,  and  seven  grandchildren,  Robert,  Jr., 
Neil.  Patricia.  Marcia,  and  Michael  Curry,  and 
Scott  and  Mark  Tlchenor.  Also  surviving 
are  a  brother  Philip,  of  Los  Angeles  and  a 
sister.  Mrs.  Mary  Loretta  McBrlen  of  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Curry,  also  enihusiastic  about  racing, 
bred  the  sUke-winner  Coxuit  Charles,  among 
others.  Count  Charles  brought  $22,000  as  a 
yearling  at  Del  Mar.  and  was  one  of  the  sales 
toppers. 

Daughter  Pat.  an  expert  equestrienne,  is 
also  actively  engaged  in  the  thoroughbred 
operation  at  Rldgeley  Farm,  which  is  man- 
aged by  her  husband  Jim  Thompson. 


Death  came  to  Mr.  Curry  just  5  days 
before  his  57th  birthday.  He  was  bom  July 
24.  1908.  m  Oil  City.  Pa.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  VlUaaova  College  and  came  to  California 
in  1936.  at  which  time  he  was  associated  with 
Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co. 

HEADED  TRUCKING  CO. 

At  his  death,  Mr.  Curry  was  also  president 
of  the  California  Cartage  Co..  one  of  the 
largest  trucking  Arms  in  the  western  United 
States  and  of  Pacific  U-Drive.  He  also  wag 
a  director  of  Avco.  Crossley  Broadcasting, 
Farmers  Insurance,  and  Straza  Industries. 
Additionally,  he  served  as  a  director  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  as  a  trustee  of 
the  City  of  Hope  Medical  Center  in  Duarte. 
Calif.  He  also  was  a  past  president  of  the 
American  TVucking  Association.  California 
Trucking  Associations,  and  the  Western 
Highway  Institute. 

Mr.  Curry,  whose  litany  of  accomplish- 
ments for  the  welfare  of  racing  throughout 
the  Nation  and  in  his  own  State  of  CallfOTnla, 
in  particular.  Is  almost  without  parallel,  was 
the  prototype  of  the  dedicated,  unselfish 
public  citizen.  He  accomplished  Important 
things  in  a  quiet,  assured  manner.  He  never 
sought  the  limelight,  but  his  deeds  manl- 
fested  themselves  in  such  a  strong,  funda- 
mental and  productive  way  that  he  was  hon- 
ored and  respected  by  persons  in  all  branches 
of  the  sport. 

He  received  many  honors,  the  most  recent 
coming  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he  received 
the  Man  of  the  Tear  award  from  the  Horse- 
men's Benevolent  and  Protective  Association 
at  the  annual  awards  dinner  In  Los  Angeles 
on  June  28.  more  than  1.000  horsemen,  rac- 
ing ofHclals.  track  executives,  and  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government,  took  part  in  honor- 
ing him. 

Mr.  Curry  had  a  long-time  Interest  in  rac- 
ing, but  it  was  not  until  1951  that  he  first 
raced  some  horses  in  a  partnership  under  the 
name  of  the  Blue  Grass  Stables. 

ACCEPTS  APPOINTMENT 

After  several  offers  of  the  chairmanship 
Of  the  California  Horse  Racing  Board,  Mr. 
Curry,  in  1959,  accepted  Governor  Edmond  S. 
(Pat)  Brown's  appointment  for  a  4-year  term. 
He  was  reappointed  chairman  In  1963.  but  re- 
signed in  1964  because  of  pressure  of  business 
activities,  while  remaining  on  as  one  of  the 
commissioners. 

Curry's  grasp  of  racing's  needs  and  his 
ability  to  get  things  done  was  quickly  recog- 
nized nationally  and  In  1963  he  was  named 
president  of  the  NASHC.  a  position  he  held 
with  distinction  whllar  guiding  the  group 
through  one  of  Its  most  productive  eras. 

Mr.  Curry  was  also  a  leading  business  ex- 
ecutive and  civic  leader. 

Herve  Racivltch.  president  of  the  HBP  A, 
In  paying  homage  to  Mr.  Curry  in  June,  said : 
"In  his  chosen  field  of  transportation  he  has 
gained  national  recognition.  He  is  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Motor  Transport  As- 
sociation and  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation. He  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Truck  Insurance  Exchange,  and  he  is 
a  director  of  many  large  business  corpora- 
tions, including  Avco  Corp. 

"As  a  public-spirited  citizen  he  devotes 
his  time  and  talents  to  eleemosynary  and 
educational  institutions.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  trustees  of  the  City  of  Hope  Hospital, 
a  former  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  on  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  Northwestern  Universary." 

Mr.  Curry  played  a  key  role  In  the  secu- 
rity of  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
when  he  came  to  Los  Angeles  tmd  he  was  a 
member  of  President  Kennedy's  Survey  Com- 
mittee on  Mass  Federal  Transportation  Sys- 
tem, and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  on  Transportation  and  C(»nmuni- 
catlons.  He  was  also  a  personal  friend  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


President  Johnson  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Racivltch  at  the  HBPA  dinner : 

"May  I  Join  you  In  saluting  my  good  friend 
Nell  Curry.  I  know  you  are  enjoying  •  most 
pleasant  evening.  My  very  best  wishes  to 
Neil  and  all  of  our  good  friends."  (Signed) 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Another  virire  was  sent  by  E.  William  Henry, 
Chairman  of  the  FCC,  who  caller  Mr.  Curry, 
"•  •  •  our  very  good  friend  and  horse  race 
broadcast  expert." 

Mr.  Curry  was  the  first  racing  commis- 
sioner to  receive  the  coveted  HBPA  award. 

In  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  California 
board  and  as  one  of  Its  commiBslonen.  Mr. 
Curry  was  Instrumental  In  eliminating  the 
48-hour  medication  rule  In  California;  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  settlement  of  the  serious 
parlmutuel  strike;  improved  back  stretch 
conditions;  was  a  tireless  worker  tn  the  In- 
terests of  imlform  rules  for  the  sport;  and 
constantly  attacked  the  multiple-gambling 
gimmicks,  calling  them  a  threat  to  racing  as 
a  sport.  He  argued  that  the  turf  faced  dark 
days  U  racing's  image  as  a  sport  were  ever 
lost. 

His  own  philosophy  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward racing  was  probably  best  expressed  in 
a  statement  he  made  to  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph Columnist  Oscal  Otis  In  1960. 

He  said: 

"Although  as  a  member  of  the  racing  board 
I  represent  the  State,  the  State  also  repre- 
sents the  people,  and  I  believe  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  board  carries  with  It  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  the  best  Interests  of  State, 
citizen,  and  Industry  are  attained." 

BACKED   FREE    ENTERPHISE 

"It  Is  also  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
tracks  in  the  State  while  operating  always 
under  the  supervision  of  the  California  Horse 
Racing  Board — should  always  remain  pri- 
vate enterprises  subject  to  no  pressure  other 
than  the  best  interests  of  thoroughbred  rac- 
ing." 

Mr.  Curry  fought  for  racing  and  repeatedly 
excoriated  the  State's  bleeding  of  racing, 
taxwlse,  and  repeatedly  implored  the  various 
segments  of  racing  to  use  their  political  In- 
fluence to  prevent  excessive  tax  "bites." 

Racivltch  also  noted,  "Nell  J.  Ctury  loves 
the  sport  of  thoroughbred  racing  and  he  does 
not  want  Its  Image  tarnished.  He  feels  the 
millions  of  racing  fans  are  its  strongest  po- 
litical resource  and  as  long  as  racing  is  pre- 
served as  a  good  clean  sport,  the  fans  will 
mobilize  themselves  and  public  opinion  for 
the  preservation  of  their  sport. 

"While  this  great  leader  has  accomplished 
so  much  for  the  thoroughbred  Industry  In 
America,  the  horsemen  considered  the  suc- 
cessful fight  to  preserve  the  right  to  broad- 
cast and  televise  horseraclng  his  greatest 
achievement.  It  was  because  of  his  per- 
suasion that  the  Federal  Cc»nmunications 
Commission  adopted  a  policy  not  to  inhibit 
the  broadcasting  of  any  horserace  o*  interest 
to  the  listening  public  or  of  national  im- 
portance." 

Mr.  Curry's  avocation  was  breeding  thor- 
oughbreds. In  this  respect  he  took  the  time- 
worn  adage  of  "improving  the  breed"  seri- 
ously. At  his  Impeccable  Rldgeley  Farm  tn 
Hemet,  he  was  building  one  of  the  finest 
broodmare  bands  In  California. 

LOVED     BREEDING 

This  was  the  part  of  racing  he  loved  more 
than  any  other.  While  his  business  activi- 
ties and  public-spirited  endeavors  kept  him 
away  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  he  always  made 
an  effort  to  be  home  on  the  weekends  so 
that  he  could  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  at  the 
farm  inspecting  the  bloodstock,  tabbing  fu- 
ture runners  among  the  yearlings,  and 
watching  the  weanlings  grow.  His  wife 
shared  his  enthusiasm  for  the  farm. 

The  NasruUah  stud  Nagea.  winner  of  a 
Del  Mar  Derby;  the  Bold  Ruler  stallion  Neke, 
winner  of  the  Hollywood  Juvenile  Champion- 
ship, and  the  Allbhai  horse,  Mr.  Consistency. 


winner  of  the  S«tnta  Anita  Handicap  and 
many  other  rich  fixtures,  stand  at  Rldgeley 
Farm. 

In  1964.  Mr.  Curry  was  the  honored  guest 
and  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner 
ol  the  National  Turf  Writers'  Association 
held  In  LouisTille  at  Derby  time. 

The  NTWA  cited  Mr.  Curry  "as  one  of  the 
outstanding  surf  leaders  of  his  era,  who  has 
revitalized  the  work  and  stature  of  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  and  has  been  equally  as 
effective  as  leader  of  the  commissioners'  na- 
tional organization." 

Another  of  his  notable  contributions  was 
his  work  on  the  soon-to-be-released  Stan- 
ford Research  Survey  and  study  of  the  racing 
picture  in  the  State,  a  6-month  project  which 
It  Is  hoped  will  guide  legislators  In  Sacra- 
ihento  in  any  decisions  regarding  the  sport. 

It  was  at  Mr.  Curry's  personal  instigation 
that  the  racetracks,  the  breeders,  and  others 
In  racing  raised  the  money  necessary  to 
finance  the  important  survey. 


SFmxNCXK  aald  he  hoped  mid  western  Con- 
gresBiuen  «an  do  something  to  get  some  of 
the  contracts  for  the  Midwest  and  so  do  we. 


A  Job  Chicaf 0  Should  Have 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxorois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
few  days  ago,  I  commented  on  research 
and  development  contracts  for  grovmd 
transportation.  In  those  remarks  to  the 
House.  I  referred  to  the  great  railroad 
center  in  Chicago  and  the  research  that 
is  being  done  in  at  least  two  great  re- 
search centers  there. 

On  July  21,  the  Chicago  American  in- 
cluded an  editorial  in  the  edition  of  that 
day  entitled,  "A  Job  Chicago  Should 
Have."  I  believe  this  editorial  is  perti- 
nent in  every  way  to  the  observations 
which  I  made  to  the  House  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Job  Chicago  Should  Have 

Chicago  is  the  greatest  railroad  center  in 
the  world  and  the  best  of  the  railroad  re- 
search facilities  are  in  the  Midwest,  but  Mas- 
sachxisetts  Institute  of  Technology  appar- 
ently is  about  to  get  the  research  contracts 
for  ground  transportation  studies.  Repre- 
sentative WnxuM  L.  Springer,  senior  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Cwnmittee,  says  this 
is  in  accord  with  the  administration's  policy 
of  discriminating  against  the  Midwest  in  re- 
search contracts.  He  said  the  policy  will 
Injure  the  Midwest's  economic  growth. 

As  Springer  said,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads'  Research  Center  and  North- 
western University's  Transportation  Center 
are  Chicago  Institutions,  and  the  University 
of  niinols,  Ohio  State  and  Purdue  Univer- 
sities all  have  Important  research  facilities 
for  railroad  research.  But  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  no  special  stand- 
ing as  a  researcher  of  railroad  transportation. 

The  coming  study  of  ground  transporta- 
tion will  be  Important — it  will  concern  the 
development  of  high  speed  railroad  trans- 
portation— and  It  Is  to  be  financed  by  the 
Federal  CK>vemment. 

On  the  sensible  theory  that  the  research 
contracts  should  be  let  in  the  region  where 
the  most  Is  known  about  railroads  and  where 
the  most  Important  research  centers  are, 
most  of  these  should  be  let  in  Chicago,  but 
the  preliminary  studies  were  made  by  MIT. 


Increased  Military  Pay  a  Must 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  XAirsAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl«rrATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  MIZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the 
deiMte  on  the  military  pay  raise,  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Kansas,  the  Honor- 
able Garneb  Shbiver,  made  a  strong  case 
for  the  increase  for  military  personnel 
In  his  weekly  newsletter  to  his  constit- 
uents. 

The  logic  of  his  arguments  for  the  pay 
Increase  provided  the  basis  for  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Junction  City,  Kans.,  Daily 
Union  on  Wednesday.  July  21. 

Inasmuch  as  I  also  supported  the  mili- 
tary pay  increase,  and  since  this  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent, I  feel  that  tt  should  l>e  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  the  editorial  follows : 

INCUIASED  MiLITAST  PAT  A  MuST 

It  Is  Strange,  indeed,  remarks  Congress- 
man GARNDt  Skrivkr,  that  under  pay  scales 
now  in  effect  a  private  In  the  army  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  risk  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try receives  substantially  less  pay  than  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee  In  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. 

Representative  Shriver.  who  represents 
the  Kansas  Potu^h  District  In  Washington, 
pointed  out  that  legislation  providing  an 
average  10  percent  pay  increase  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  had  been  ap- 
proved 34  to  1  by  the  House  Armed  Sen-ices 
Oommlttee.    He  added : 

"Each  of  the  military  services  has  report- 
ed difficulty  in  attracting  sind  retaining  ade- 
quate niunbers  of  highly  qualified  career 
personnel.  Departmental  statistics  reveal 
large  percentage  of  military  personnel  are 
forced,  to  obtain  a  second  job  to  provide  tjieir 
families  with  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  the  men  and 
women  serving  In  the  military  services  are 
entitled  to,  and  require  adequate  compen- 
sation. They  are  making  substantial  per- 
sonal sacrifices  to  help  Insure  the  security 
and  strength  of  America  and  the  free  world. 

"Neither  Is  there  any  question  that  an  in- 
crease in  military  pay  is  needed  In  order  to 
make  such  service  more  attractive  to  pro- 
spective servicemen  and  to  those  already 
serving. 

"It  is  strange.  Indeed,  that  tuider  pay  scales 
now  In  effect  a  private  who  may  be"  called 
upon  to  risk  his  life  for  his  country  receives 
substantially  less  pay  than  a  Job  Corps  en- 
rollee In  the  antlpoverty  program  here  at 
home. 

"Tills  is  hardly  an  Incentive  designed  to 
attract  men  to  serve,  or  reenllst.  In  the  X3S. 
Armed  F(Mx;e6. 

"The  present  system  of  promotions  in  the 
millt(u-y  services  also  fails  to  make  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  attractive  to  yoting 
men.  Congress  should  give  Immediate  con- 
sideration to  the  ImiH-ovement  of  the  pres- 
ent structtire  of  promotion. 
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Theri  also  are  Inconsistencies  which  need 
be  ccfrected  in  the  way  the  Department 
has  applied  combat  pay  provi- 
present   law.     X  have   Introduced 
to  i»-OTide  special  hostile  fire  duty 
411  military  personnel  serving  In  Viet- 
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'Shorty   aft«r   I   Introduced   the   combat 
the  Department  of  Defense  made 
of  our  forces  In  Vietnam  eligible 
benefits  at  the  discretion  of  the 
In  view  of  the  growing  buildup 
In  Vietnam,  the  combat  pay  pro- 
s  lould   be  applied  across  the  board 
heater  of  activity, 
are  some  of  the  steps  which  should 
to  help  correct  present  Inequities. 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
and  women  who  are  loyally  and 
serving  and  defending  the  free- 
liberty  we  enjoy." 
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July  26,  1965 


as  TraTcI  Aids  Congressional 
Work 


Monday,  July  26. 1965 


:  IcCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker.   Mal- 

POTbes,  publisher  and  editor  in 

Porbes  magazine,  has  released 

in  the  July  15.  1965,  issue  of 

puHlicatlon,  which  should  be  read 

»  nnbers  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Entitled  "Junket  Time."  this  editorial 

a  minority  poliit  of  view  which 

boott  the  morale  of  those  traveling 

whose  trips  away  from  Wash- 

lave  been  assailed  by  less  kindly 
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who  have  not  read  the  edi- 
quote  : 
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to  be  the  time  of  year  when 
of  many   assorted    congres- 
mmlttees  travel  abroad  to  see  at 
what  the  Congress  hath  wrought. 
overseas  ventures  have  included 
group    of   the    House   Foreign 
Cfxnmlttee  on  a  European  study  mis- 
countries;   a  delegation  of  House 
Members  who  attended  the  In- 
Union  Conference  in  Dublin 
economic  and  internal  problems 
from  the  75  member  nations; 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
^grlciilture  who  visited   13  African 
V  hlle  checking  Into  U.S.  sxirplus-food 
and  observing  African  agrlcul- 
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as  these  congressional  travels 
of  annual  editorials  which  will 
t  kiese  Junkets  and  their  cost, 
would   like   to  lodge   a   minority 
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such  field  tripe  by  Senators  and 
are  overwhelmingly   valuable. 
people,   countries  and   govern- 
first  hand    are   Infinitely  more 
for   the  forming   of   opinion    and 
than  most  compilations  served  up 
form  of  committee  hearings, 
occasional  "Capitol  Hiller"  sounds 
i  tupld  or  insulting  fashion  in  some 
a  visiting  and  complicates  life  for 
Department. 

nger,  and  the  cost  of  congressional 

however,  very  heavily  offset  by  the 

of  having  those  who  legislate  on 

abroad  getting  as  much  first- 

as  possible. 
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I     Gaf  Rule,  New  Style 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MUCSSOAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  19 
seconds  per  Member  is  not  much  of  a 
time  allocation  for  use  of  each  Member 
of  the  House  in  expressing  his  views  on 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

This  has  very  aptly  been  called  a  new 
form  of  gag  rule  by  columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond.  His  armlysls  of  this  more 
appears  under  the  heading  "Gag  Rule, 
New  Style"  and  follows: 

I       Gag  Rule.  New  Style 
'     (By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

When  you  read  about  "gag  rule"  In  Con- 
gress usually  it's  about  political  conserva- 
tives who  want  to  bottle  up  legislation  they 
don't  like  and  keep  it  from  coming  to  a 
vote. 

Now  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  coming 
into  view. 

This  time  it  is  the  DemocraUc  liberals  who 
want  to  rush  through  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  using  a 
form  of  "gag  rule"  to  deny  adequate  debate 
and  consideration  of  significant  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  In  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  prevent  it.  The 
decision  is  inuninent.  Congressmen  ought 
to  be  on  notice  that  they  are  being  watched 
as  to  how  they  vote 

Surely  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  act  which 
permits  the  States  to  outlaw  compulsory 
union  membership  must  be  deemed  impor- 
tant legislation— whether  you  are  for  or 
against  it. 

This  is  no  routine  decision.  It  should  be 
taken  only  after  adequate  debate  and  free- 
dom to  consider  valid  amendments  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

What  will  prevent  it?  Here's  what's 
happening  and  how  it  comes  about: 

When  Congress  convened  last  January, 
Democratic  and  Republican  liberals  Joined 
in  passing  a  new  House  rule — and  a  good 
one.  This  rule  provides  that  if  the  Rules 
Committee  has  kept  a  bill  for  more  than  21 
days,  any  member  of  another  conunlttee 
that  has  considered  it  may  call  it  up  before 
the  Hotise. 

Good.  A  handful  of  Congressmen  should 
not  have  the  power  to  deny  the  House  the 
right  to  consider  legislation. 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  La- 
bor and  Education  Committee,  proposes  to 
use  this  new  rule  shortly  to  bring  before  the 
House  a  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  Taft- 
Hartley. 

He  is  proposing  a  2-hour  limit  on  debate; 
2  hours  that  is,  not  even  2  days —  less  than  19 
seconds  for  each  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
Hotise  to  discuss  this  significant  action. 

He  Is  proposing  such  a  tight  limit  on  the 
right  of  Congressmen  to  offer  amendments 
that  the  House  is.  in  effect,  restricted  to 
repealing  section  14ib) — Powell's  way  or  not 
at  all. 

No  wonder  the  entire  House  Republican 
leadership  from  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan  to 
Charles  Goodell  of  New  York — neither  of 
whose  States  has  enacted  right-to-work 
laws — is  asking  every  Republican  and  as 
many  others  as  agree  with  the  leadership  to 
vote  against  this  kind  of  inadequate  con- 
sideration of  alternatives. 

The  GOP  leadership  is  not,  per  se,  asking 
Republicans  to  vote  against  repeal   but  to 


vote  against  Powell's  rush-lt-tlirouBh 
tactics.  ^ 

The  House  has  wisely  ended  gag  rule  bv 
the  Rules  Committee. 

It  ought  not  to  accept  gag  rule  on  the 
floor. 


July  26,  1965 
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U.S.  Rabbis  Speak  in  Moscow  Pulpit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of 
the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
generally  to  an  historic  event  which  toe* 
place  yesterday  in  Moscow.  A  delegation 
of  American  rabbis  visited  the  Moscow 
Central  Synagogue,  and  three  of  them 
addressed  the  congregation. 

The  first  speaker  on  this  occasion  was 
Rabbi  Israel  MUler.  president  of  the  Rab- 
binical Council  of  America.  Rabbi  Miller 
is  one  of  my  most  distinguished  constit- 
uents and  I  am  privileged  to  call  him  my 
friend.  The  Kingsbridge  Heights  Jewish 
Center,  imder  his  spiritual  leadership,  is 
a  major  force  for  good  in  Bronx  County. 
N.Y, 

Rabbi  Miller  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  wide^read  movement  in  the 
United  States  protesting  the  treatment 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  demand- 
ing that  the  Jewish  community  there  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  its  traditional  re- 
ligious observances.  While  yesterday's 
event  was  a  moving  one  in  reestablishing 
long-severed  contacts  between  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  community  and  their  breth- 
ren in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  does  not  of 
course  mean  any  major  change  in  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
amount  to  official  anti-Semitism.  As  I 
feel  sure  Rabbi  Miller  will  say  when  he 
returns  to  this  country,  the  fight  to  mo- 
bilize world  opinion  so  as  effectively  to 
Induce  the  Soviet  leaders  to  modify  these 
policies  must  continue. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  the  account 
of  yesterday's  events  in  Moscow  as  re- 
ported in  today's  New  York  Tunes,  and 
also  a  profile  of  Rabbi  Miller  appearing 
in  the  same  edition. 

U.S.  Rabbis  Speak  in  Moscow  PuLPrr — Threi 
From  Visiting  I>elegation  Evoke  Sobs  in 
Synagogue  With  Promise  of  Unity 

(By  Peter  Grose) 
Moscow,  July  25. — The  isolation  of  Soviet 
Jews  from  Jews  overseas  was  lifted  for  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  emotion  yesterday  aa  three 
United  States  rabbis  were  permitted  to  ad- 
dress a  crowded  congregation  from  the  pul- 
pit. 

Sabbath  worshipers  at  Moscow's  Central 
Synagogue  rose  and  surged  toward  the  plat- 
form as  the  visitors  spcrtce.  They  applauded, 
there  were  tears  and  many  sobbed  openly  at 
the  Yiddish  words  of  greeting  frcMn  Jews  of 
the  United  States. 

Not  for  a  decade  had  there  been  such  a 
close  and  moving  contact  between  the  two 
Jewi.sh  communities. 

NEW    YORKEK    HEADS    GROUP 

It  was  the  visit  of  a  little-publicized  o£Scial 
delegation  from  the  Rabbinical  CouncU  of 
America  that  offered  the  opportunity  fc* 
Russian  Jews  to  hoar  Western  rabbis. 


The  Reverend  Israel  Miller  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  RabWnlcal  CJoundl,  left  Mos- 
cow today  with  eight  other  rabbis  after  a 
6-day  vlfiit. 

Rabbi  Miller  announced  tbat  the  oouncll, 
which  represents  more  than  900  American 
orthodox  rabbis,  had  offlclaUy  invited  the 
chief  rabbi  of  Moecow,  the  Reverend  Tehuda- 
Lelb  Levin,  to  visit  tbe  United  States  next 

year. 

The  American  rabbi  also  discussed  plans  to 
continue  contacts  between  Soviet  and 
American  Jews. 

At  the  Sabbath  service,  with  the  Ameri- 
oans  present,  elderly  Jewlsb  worshipero  w^-e 
astonished  to  aee  a  bar  mltEvah  oeremony — 
a  scrlptiu^  reading  by  a  IS-year-old  boy,  his 
laitlaitlon  into  Jewldi  manhood.  It  was  a 
rarity  In  a  aoclety  where  the  eplilttiaJ  up- 
bringing of  youth  of  all  rellgioiis  Is  dis- 
couraged. 

A  hint  of  the  ezcdtement  VbaX  was  to  follow 
oome  when  Rabibl  Miller  and  ttie  other 
Amerioans  followed  RabM  Ijeivln  Into  the 
congregation  aa  the  Torah  scrc^  was  pa- 
raded through. 

"Hioui^  the  AmerioanB  had  not  yet  been 
introduced,  worshlppen  reached  out  to  touch 
their  arms  and  tilothee,  to  klas  their  hiands, 
to  ask  where  they  were  from. 

The  word  spread  that  they  were  Ameri- 
cans; from  all  sides  people  whispered  to 
them  the  names  of  relatives  or  friends  in 
Brooklyn,  In  Chicago,  in  Michigan. 

POLITICAL  TOPICS  BASKED 

Last  Thursday.  Rabbi  Miller  asked  Rabbi 
Levin  if  the  vlslton  oould  eactmd  greetings  to 
the  congregation.  The  last  time  an  Ameri- 
can rabbi  spoke  from  the  pulpit  was  10  years 
ago,  when  a  similar  delegation  visited  Mos- 
eow. 

Friday  night  Rabbi  Levin  said  pomlssion 
bad  been  granted.  It  seemed  to  be  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Oovemment  and  not  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Three  of  the  rabbis  were  to  speak  for 
6  minutes  each,  and  they  were  not  to  touch 
on  any  political  topic. 

The  synagogue  Satiuday  morning  was 
crowded  with  600  or  600  men,  almost  all  of 
them  older  than  SO. 

"We  liave  with  us  distinguished  guests 
from  America,"  Rabbi  Levin  began.  Soon 
the  wlK>le  congregation  was  crowded  against 
the  pulpit.  "We  are  pleased  to  have  them 
extend  greetings  to  us." 

The  crowd  started  to  applaud,  but  Rabbi 
Levin  quickly  reminded  them  that  they  were 
in  a  holy  place  on  the  Sabbath. 

Rabbi  Miller  spoke  first,  followed  by  the 
Reverend  Bernard  Poupko,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  Reverend  Bernard  Bergman,  of  New  York. 

Alongside  were  the  other  members  of  the 
delegation:  The  Reverend  Samuel  Cliill  and 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Turk,  both  of  Brook- 
lyn; the  Reverend  Alex  Welsfogel,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  the  Reverend  Azrlel  Relsman 
and  the  Reverend  Bernard  Twersky,  both  of 
New  York,  and  the  Reverend  Rafael  Gross- 
man, of  Long  Branch,  VJ. 

A  FLEA  TO  ALMIGHTY 

The  rabbis  noted  that  the  prayer  Just  read 
had  begged  that  "the  Almighty  should  ful- 
fill all  the  requests  of  our  hearts  for  good." 

"Your  requests  and  our  requests  are  one 
and  the  same."  Rabbi  MlUer  told  the  congre- 
gation. "We  have  not  come  to  speak  polltt- 
cally,  but  to  seek  our  brethren  for  you  to 
know  that  we  consider  the  Jewish  people  all 
as  one." 

When  the  last  American  had  finished,  there 
was  a  hush  in  the  synagogue.  Rabbi  Levin 
■poke  again,  paying  what  seemed  to  be  a 
price  t<x  letting  the  Americana  talk. 

"Take  back  to  your  homes  the  wishes  of 
the  Soviet  people  for  peace,"  the  Russian 
rabbi  said.  "And  speciflcaUy  tot  the  suffering 
peoples  of  Vietnam." 


Down-to-Eabtb  Rabbi:  Israb.  ^*tttw 

He  is  outspoken,  yet  soft-spoken.  He  pores 
over  the  Talmud  almoet  dally,  yet  also  reads 
"Franny  and  Zooey." 

He  is  scholarly  and  aerlous,  yet  dellghta  in 
trooping  with  his  faxolly  into  Oesxtral  Paiic. 
spreading  out  a  blanket  and  enjoying  a  plo- 
nic  dinner  at  dusk  while  waiting  in  line  for 
Shakeepeare  in  the  park.  As  president  at  the 
largest  Orthodox  Jewish  clerical  group  in 
the  country,  the  Rabl^nloel  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Reverend  Israel  Miller  Is  also  a  trav- 
eler who  makes  n\imerou8  visits  overseas — 
visits  tlxat  rarely  aittaln  the  emotional  Im- 
pact and  poignancy  of  the  one  In  Moscow  on 
Saturday. 

In  the  ellinaz  of  his  6-day  visit,  Babbl 
Miller,  hearting  a  council  delegatlcn.  ad- 
dressed a  crowded  congregation  at  Moscow's 
central  aynogague.  It  was,  in  the  tenuous 
relatioDship  between  Jews  and  the  Soviet 
GoTemment.  a  rare  and  electric  moment. 

"Our  purpose  in  coming,"  he  said,  "wu 
to  let  the  Busstan  Jews  see  that  they  are 
not  alone  or  forgotten.  We  came  on  a  purely 
religious  mission,  with  no  specific  cultural  or 
political  goals." 

A  KAN  OF  APLOMB 

If  Rabbi  Miller  displayed  strong  emotion 
at  the  Moscow  Sabbath  service,  hiB  friends 
in  New  York  would  be  surprised.  "Rabbi 
Miller  Is  a  very  calm,  very  serene  man,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Reverend  Eteanuel  Rackman, 
former  president  of  the  Rabbinical  Council 
and  the  New  York.  Board  of  Rabbis. 

"He's  not  flippant,"  Babbi  niu-irman  ob- 
served, "but  he's  not  pompous.  In  fact,  he's 
the  very  antltheels  at  pompousneas." 

"H.&a  the  type  of  man  I  oould  very  easily 
ask  to  join  me  In  a  Mke  ride  through  Cen- 
tral Park."  said  ICn.  Carol  TWeraky,  the  wife 
of  the  Reverend  Bernard  Twersky,  who  was 
in  Moscow  witti  Babbi  Milln-. 

Deepite  Babbl  Miller's  formality— he  re- 
cently voltmteered  to  help  a  dinner  ttostess 
with  the  dishes — ^the  rabbi,  in  the  pulpit, 
Is  a  strong  and  forceful  speaker. 

In  a  higlUy  publidsed  Jerusalem  speech  in 
1991.  he  warned  tHe  Ooneervatlve  and  Re- 
formed Judaism — ^branches  of  the  rellgi<m 
that  are  lees  rigid  than  Orthodoxy  in  adher- 
ing to  ritual — "can  only  serve  as  a  divisive  in- 
fluence" in  larati  and  "will  not  strike  roots" 
there. 

On  other  controversial  matters,  Rabbi 
Miller  has  accused  West  Germany  of  a  failure 
to  stem  "manlfestatloas  of  antl-SemltlBm," 
and  he  has  taken  sharp  issue  with  Msgr.  Jotin 
Paul  Haverty.  secretary  of  education  in  the 
Soman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New  York, 
who  described  the  XJB.  Supreme  Court  last 
year  as  "the  greatest  evil  in  the  country 
today." 

Israei  ICller  was  bom  in  Baltimcx-e  on 
AprU  6,  1918,  the  son  of  Tobias  and  Bluma 
Miller.  He  still  vleitB  his  parents  there  about 
once  a  month. 

The  rabbi  received  a  bachelor  of  arte  de- 
gree from  Yeshiva  Oollege  in  1938  and  a 
master's  degree  8  years  later.  On  May  M, 
1942.  he  was  named  rabbi  of  the  Kingsbridge 
Heights  Jewish  Center  in  the  Bronx.  He 
remains  in  that  post. 

In  his  sermons,  Babbi  Miller  has  stressed 
the  role  of  science  in  religion  and  has  termed 
indilference  and  neutrality  two  of  the  chief 
foes  of  faith. 

"Indifference  is  the  problem  which  assails 
us,"  he  said  in  1968.  "If  the  'religious  revival' 
has  meant  anything,  it  has  revealed  to  us 
that  the  intellectual  batUe  against  the  anti- 
religiotis  has  been  largely  won  " 

He  added:  "We  are  now  faced  with  the 
more  difficult  task  of  waging  war  against  the 
smug  and  apathetic,  the  spiritually  UsUees 
and  morally  neutral." 


cbaplaut  to  oolubgiams 


Slim,  bespectacled  and  of  medium  height. 
Rabbi  Miller  has  been  described  by  friends  as 
very  soft  q>oken. 

The  rabbi  was  named  president  of  the  900- 
member  Rabbinical  Oouncll  a  year  ago 
yesterday.  &e  has  served  as  counsel  to  the 
B'nal  B'rith  Hlllel  Foundation  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege in  the  Bronx  and  has  been  associated 
with  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  New  YcM-k 
Board  of  Babble,  the  Assoclatlan  of  Jewish 
Chaplains,  the  Jewish  Bduoation  Committee 
of  New  York,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
other  dvic  groups.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Babl>inic  Almnnl  of  Yeshiva  XTnlversity. 

In  1946  Babbi  MUler,  then  a  chaplain  in 
the  Army,  married  Ruth  Goldman  of  Hart- 
ford. They  have  four  children — Judith, 
David,  Michael,  and  Deborah.  The  family 
lives  on  Davidson  Avenue  in  the  West  Bronx. 


Beantificatioii — St.  John,  Mo.:  Aa 
Example 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  KZSBOVBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
are  my  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  St. 
Johns.  Mo.,  receiving  the  national  award 
of  the  Men's  Garden  Clubs  of  America 
for  community  beautlfleation,  Sunday, 
July  25, 1965,  Endlcott  Park: 

Fellow  citlsens,  feUow  erthetlcians,  fellow 
horticulturists,  fellow  floriculturists  and. 
I  presume,  a  few  f^ow  olericulturlsts,  be- 
cause tt  is. primarily  in  the  field  of  cul- 
tivating vegetoUes  azkl  that  limited  to  the 
easiest  of  all  to  tend — ^the  tcxnato— that  I 
qualify  in  the  fellowship  here  assembled. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  Is  a  great 
pleesiire  to  nw  to  partlctpate  in  these  cere- 
monies, first  to  honor  a  community  which 
has  honorably  lived  xip  to  what  we  aU  would 
wish  our  communities  would  live  up  to — so 
I  oaU  attention  to  the  broad  feUowslilp  of 
citizenship  here  assembled;  second,  to  honor 
a  noble  htmun  aspiration,  the  desire  for 
beauty,  to  honor  the  esthetic  values  of  life. 
Third,  to  honor  a  specific  area  of  esthetics, 
tbiat  of  working  with  rather  than  against  the 
splendors  of  nature.  It  Is  tike  laelief  of  hor- 
ticulturists, and  certainly  tbe  florteulturlst 
that  man  can  pursue  his  economic  endeavors, 
not  only  In  harmony  with  nature  and  its 
beauties,  but  in  a  cwnplementary  fashion 
that  mntmmcmB  both  eoanodalc  values  and 
esthetic  values.  Fourth  and  last,  but  pos- 
sibly most  Important,  to  honor  the  voluntary, 
rather  Oian  the  cooqmlsory,  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  men  and  women.  You  volunteers  of 
St.  John,  you  members  of  the  Ribenow 
Men's  Garden  ClUb,  jrou  memhers  of  the 
Men's  Garden  Clubs  of  America  liave  the 
understanding  that  ^is  by  persuasion  and 
example  that  lasting  -human  values  move 
forward. 

Our  constitutional  forefathers  grasped  that 
basic  truth  wh«i  they  referred  to  the  pur- 
suit of  hai^UnasB,  not  happiness  Itself,  as  a 
I»oper  objective  of  the  governmental  me- 
chanism within  a  society — the  compulsory 
mechanism  within  a  society. 

After  all.  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  not 
the  essence  of  government  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  bind.  In  a  eompnlsory  fashion, 
the  minority?  A  necessary  element  in  man's 
efforts  to  woik  together  for  a  common  goal 
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element  which,  as  much  as  pos- 
s4>uld  be  minimized  to  allow  for  the 
together  volimtartly  whenever  and 
this  can  come  about.    And  this  does 
a4out  through  specialized  knowledge 
what  we  call,  but  fall  so  often  to 
true  meaning,  conunonsense  (and 
"'ilng  the   adjective   common   to 
the  grasp  of  almost  all ) . 
dwell  on  this  point  a  bit  more  be- 
needs  to  be  more  widely  understood 
It  too  will   become  commonsensa. 
conunonsense  was  that   the 
the  center  of  the  universe  around 
sun,  the  moon,  the  planets  and 
B  orbited.    Indeed.  Is  this  not  so? 
observation  confirms  It.    Yet  spe- 
knowledge,   not   yet   commonsense, 
special  observation,  not  common 
I,  told  men  differently.    It  was  only 
gh  men  led  by  those,  persuaded 
who  had  made  the  special  observa- 
these  special  observations  them- 
It   became  common   knowledge 
earth  went  around  the  sun.    So  we 
.   In  the  process,  through  edu- 
renderlng  specialized  knowledge 
>n  knowledge. 

state  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
a  television  set  operates  among 
common  things  in  oiu*  life  today  Is 
-'-'"zed  knowledge,  not  common 
But  It  works  and  there  are 
)eople  who  are  gainfully  employed 
It  works  to  make  its   working.   If 

";,  common  knowledge. 
Is   with    beauty.     There    is   much 
knowledge  in  the  broad  field  of 
but  there  is  also  much  conunon 
I   about  beauty,   and   the   amount 
1  :nowledge  Is   constantly  Increasing 
"~     However,  it  moves  and  must 
not  oompulsorlly.     If  this 
seems    slow,    we    must    exercise 
Government  can  help.  Just  as  the 
fathers  of  St.   John  have   helped 
teer   efforts    of    Its    citizens.      So, 
.  they — ^in  behalf  of  aU  the  citizens 
"1 — are  receiving  a  national  award 
volunteer    group    with    specialized 
in  an  important  field  of  esthetics. 
has   the   city  of  St.   John  really 
at  it  really  has  done  Is  to  assist 
already  being  made.     It  has  re- 
in pediments  to  the  pursuit  of  beauty 
-^— thed  the  path.     It  has  created 
so  the  voluntary  efforts  ooiild 
grow  and  be  productive, 
many   of   you    are    beginning    to 
fundamental   point   I  am   trying 
Here  I  am,  an  official  of  the  Ped- 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  par- 
In  the  ceremonies  honoring  volun- 
'ties   and   local   governmental   ac- 
am  happy  to  participate,  but  the 
*^'on  1  can  serve  Is  to  call  atten- 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
use  of  the  powerful  mechanism 
ihe   Federal    political    government, 
inanswcred   question   I   raise   and 


that  there  reaUy  are  100,000  laboratortee  tn 
the  United  States  today  to  test  oxjt  theortea 
in  the  field  of  political  science.  There  ara 
100.000  taxing  authorltlee  in  the  United 
States  run  by  boards  of  aldermen,  trustees 
and  oouncUors  elected  by  the  people  who 
make  up  the  school  dlstrtots,  the  fire  dls- 
trlcrts.  the  sewer  districts,  the  coimtles  the 
munlclpaUtles  and  the  States,  aU  experi- 
menting in  the  field  of  government— the 
field  of  how  men  and  women  work  together. 

And  here,  I  am  so  proud  to  say.  Is  one 
of  the  100,000  laboratories,  here  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  where  the  workers,  the 
scientists,  if  I  may  say  so,  have  brought 
forth  results  which  point  the  way  for  others 
to  emulate  in  the  Important  field  of  esthetics. 

This  is  not  St.  John's  first  national  award 
in  this  field.  It  Is  Its  second.  We  your 
neighbors,  are  all  mighty  proud  of  your 
achievement.  But  my  pride  comes  mainly 
aa  I  have  sought  to  stress,  from  the  example 
it  sets  of  how  our  society  really  moves  for- 
ward, through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  190 
mllUon  people,  through  efforts  based  upon 
oanaaon  undersrtandlng.  it  is  common  sense 
in  St.  John  that  beauty  is  Important 
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stTidy   is.   Where  can  the  Federal 
help  in  these  efforts  and.  oon- 
i  can  It  hurt  in  these  impwtant 
and  local  efforts? 

too  many  people  today,  either 

l^ness,  lack  of  concern  or  because 

they  know  the  answers  with  siif- 

tlnty,  to  compel  others  to  pursue 

they  lay  out.  who  think  we  can 

or  happiness  through  the  ma- 

g  its  wlU  on  the  minority.     Is 

the  real  way  to  make  specialized 

common  knowledge?     I  doubt  It 


cer  aUnty, 


beauty 
imp  Xing 


observe,  as  Justice  Brandels  ob- 
it knowledge  In  the  field  of  pollt- 
:   we  have  48  State  laboratories 
ideas  about  how  to  run  govem- 
laboratorles  in  which   to  experl- 
*8   have   now   beccnne   50.    but 
of  St.   John,   I   would   observe 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Long  Beach  Inde- 
pendent-Press-Telegram deserve  com- 
mendation for  raising  certain  grave 
questions  relative  to  the  proposed  merger 
of  Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces  in 
the  following  editorial  in  its  July  20  edi- 
tions: 

Soici   GaAvx   Questions 

Grave  questions  are  Involved  In  the  pro- 
posal by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to 
merge  the  Reserve  units  of  the  Armed  Forces 
into  the  National  Guard  structure  of  the 
various  States. 

These  questions  led  Representative  L 
Mendd,  Rivxrs.  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  others  to  demand  hearlnjM. 
While  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam make  understandable  the  position  of 
the  defense  boss.  It  is  nevertheless  an  Issue 
that  should  be  given  cautious  consideration 

^J^®,,'"*'^"  ''°^'*  '«*^e  "le  country  with 
virtually  no  Federal  Reserve  and  only  the 
National  Guard  available  for  Federal  callup 

Stripping  the  States  of  their  own  Guard 
forces  and  recalling  them  to  active  Federal 
duty  could  leave  domestic  affairs  In  a  state 
of  chaos  particularly  in  view  of  their  demon- 
strated need  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights  strife. 

"This  could  be  particularly  damaging  in 
CaJifomla  should  the  Guard  be  needed 
^?L^®  California  National  Guard  were 
^led  to  active  Federal  service  there  would 
be  no  backup  men  for  the  State  to  call  on  in 
case  of  civil  strife. 

Only  2  weeks  ago  Lt.  Gen.  Roderic  L.  Hill 
chief  of  the  California  National  Guard  an- 
nounced that  he  had  Inactivated  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Military  Reserve— backup  for 
the  National  Guard— for  lack  of  funds 

The  9G0-member  group  with  units  In  48 
communities  was  supposed  to  provide  in- 
ternal  security  when  the  State's  National 
Guard  was  called  to  Federal  service. 

These  points  suggest  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  proposal. 


Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker  it  Is 
anticipated  that  a  bill.  H.R.  8856  to 
amend  section  271  of  the  Atomic  fenergy 
Act  of  1954  will  be  considered  in  the 
House  shortly.  This  biU  pertains  to  the 
supply  of  electric  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Stanford  linear  fwicelerator  via  a 
powerline  through  the  town  of  Woodside 
and  the  county  of  San  Mateo  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
attached  letters  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, dated  July  14,  16,  and  21,  1965.  re- 
spectively: 

Depastscznt  or  Justice, 
WasMngton.  D.C..  July  16. 1965. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLiruxo, 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy.  Congras  of  the  United  States 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmaw:  This  Is  in  response 
to  the  request  of  coimsel  for  your  committee 
for  our  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  chang- 
ing the  language  of  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.SC 
2018).  despite  the  fact  that  iU  interpreta- 
tion is  presenUy  before  the  courts.  We  have 
also  been  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  time 
required  to  resolve  this  quesUon  in  the  courte 
assuming  further  proceedings  are  to  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  absence 
of  clarifying  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideraUon  U  Intended  to  clarify  the  law  in 
order  to  make  clear  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacUng  section  271.  We  are 
informed  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Is  of  the  opinion  that  its  program  re- 
quires that  the  transmission  facilities  be- 
come avaUable  without  further  delay  and 
that  the  Commission  supports  the  early  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  because  of  its  impact  on  the 
national  defense  and  security,  in  view  of 
this,  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date  would  not  be  improper 
despite  the  fact  that  fiu-ther  Judicial  review 
of  the  Ninth  CircvUt  decision  could  yet  be 
sought  and  would  provide  the  only  means 
of  meeting  the  emergency  situation. 

The  Ume  Involved  in  seeking  further  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  court  of  appeals  decision 
absent  clarifying  legislation  can  only  be  esti- 
mated. Though  such  petitions  are  normally 
denied,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  court 
of  appeals  might  grant  a  petition  for  rehear- 
ing. The  Government  has  until  August  18 
1965.  to  file  such  a  petlUon.  A  decision  by 
the  court  of  appeals  as  to  whether  to  grant 
any  such  application  might  reasonably  be 
expected  within  10  days  or  so  after  the  filing 
of  a  petition  for  rehearing,  if  such  a  peti- 
tion were  granted,  additional  time  for  brief- 
ing might  be  allowed  and  thereafter  a  date 
for  oral  argument  would  be  set  by  the  court 
of  appeals.  A  ruling  could  res.sonably  be 
expected  within  about  30  days  after  the  oral 
argiunent. 

fr.1^^1^^  ^""^  °'  appeals  denies  a  petition 
dX.ff.rf^'^^'  t"-  ^  »t  la  granted  and  the 
decision  is  unchanged,  further  Judicial  re- 

rmnH°H"',f  5«?**»°''  by  the  court  of  appeals 
could  be  had  by  the  filing  m  the  SuprLie 
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Court  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
The  time  for  filing  such  a  petition  would 
expire  90  days  after  final  action  by  the  oourt 
of  appeals.  The  Supreme  Court  would  proba- 
bly not  act  on  a  petltiosi  for  a  writ  of  oar- 
tiorarl  until  some  time  between  December 
1966  and  February  1966.  depending  upon  the 
time  consumed  by  the  foregoing  prooeasei. 
If  certiorari  were  granted,  considering  the 
time  required  for  briefing  and  argument,  it 
Is  possible,  under  normal  procedTires,  that 
the  coiirt  would  not  dispose  of  the  matter 
until  Jime  of  1966,  or.  \mder  some  drcimi- 
stances,  until  the  latter  part  of  1966.  Thus, 
absent  clarifying  legislation,  the  delay  in  pur- 
suing further  Judicial  review  would  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edwin  L.  Weisl,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Chet  Holdteld, 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Holifield:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  about  iinderground 
electric  power  transmission  lines  operating 
at  220  kllovolts  or  more;  and  their  cost  as 
compared  with  equivalent  overhead  220  kilo- 
volt  lines. 

Our  information  is  that  there  were  about 
25  miles  of  underground  circuits  at  220  kilo- 
volts  and  higher  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  1964,  and  preliminary  indications  are 
that  another  25  miles  will  be  installed  during 
1965.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
circuits  at  lower  voltages. 

The  cost  of  a  high-voltage  line  depends  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  type  of 
gro\md  along  the  right-of-way,  the  conges- 
tion associated  with  the  right-of-way,  ac- 
cessibility, the  ruggedness  of  the  terrain,  and 
other  veft-lable  factors,  but  the  comparative 
figures  of  $60,000  per  mile  tor  overhead  cir- 
cuit and  $600,000  per  mile  for  an  under- 
ground circuit  are  reasonably  representative. 
Such  a  comparison  assumes  that  the  under- 
groimd  cable  is  not  so  long — say  not  more 
than  10  or  15  miles  long — as  to  require  ex- 
pensive supplementary  abovegroimd  facili- 
ties for  compensation  of  charging  currents 
which,  \inless  compensated,  would  seriously 
limit  the  capacity  of  the  cables. 

We  have  no  actual  records  of  the  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  oi  220-kllovolt  un- 
derground transmission  lines.  However,  in  a 
brief  preliminary  discussion  of  this  subject 
by  oiu*  recently  formed  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  on  Underground  Transmission, 
the  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  these  costs 
wovdd  be  relatively  minor.  Maintenance  has 
not  been  a  majOT  problem  on  the  more  than 
1,500  miles  of  underground  cables  now  in 
service  In  the  general  range  of  69  to  138  kllo- 
volts. Nevertheless,  when  trouble  develops 
on  an  underground  circuit,  considerably  more 
tune  and  expense  is  generally  required  to  lo- 
cate the  point  of  failure  and  make  repairs 
than  would  be  the  case  for  an  overhead  line. 

At  the  present  there  is  no  basis  for  making 
a  reliable  projection  of  the  time  and  effort 
that  will  be  required  to  effect  substantial 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  underground  high- 
voltage  transmission.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  assignments  we  have  made  to  our 
Committee  on  Underground  IVansmission. 
A  number  of  novel  concepts  for  improve- 
ment of  underground  construction  offer  the 
possibility  in  the  future  for  iwhictlon  in 
cost,  but  none  has  yet  been  proven  to  be 
feasible,  and  even  if  they  prove  feasible  they 
do  not  seem  likely  to  afford  revolutionary 
cost  reductions.  The  electrical  and  physical 
characteristics  and  the  distances  usually  in- 
volved in  high-voltage  underground  trans-- 
mission  differ  greatly  from  those  experienced 
In  underground  distribution.  Thus,  the  suc- 
cess In  recent  years  In  lowering  greatly  the 
costs  of  underground  low-voltage  distribu- 
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Uoa  Bhotild  Dot  be  regarded  as  prcHxilsing  a 
gimtiikr  trend  for  high-voltage  transmission. 

Toor  letter  asks  my  oplnloa  as  to  whether 
pUMslng  hlgh-Toltage  transmission  lines  un- 
derground for  Menlo  purposes  only  la  Justi- 
fied at  this  time.  Many  thousands  of  miles 
of  overhead  high-voltage  transmission  are  in 
operation  today  In  areas  of  scenic  interest, 
and  many  more  thousands  of  miles  are  under 
construction  or  In  the  planning  stage.  It 
would  be  eoonccnlcally  impossible  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  cost  outlook  to  put 
much  of  this  xinderground. 

As  I  stated  In  my  remarks  as  a  member 
of  the  Panel  on  Undergroimd  Installation  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty,  the  present  state  of  the  art  and  the 
relative  economics  of  high-voltage  under- 
ground transmission  seriously  limits  its  ap- 
plication. While  I  look  forward  with  hope 
to  the  future,  opportunities  for  reasonable 
application  at  present  must  largely  be  limited 
to  areas  of  relatively  high  population  density 
and  to  areas  of  exceptional  scenic  beauty  or 
historical  value.  The  potential  Impact  of  a 
sharply  expanded  program  of  underground- 
ing  on  electric  power  costs  Is  so  serious  that 
undergrounding  should  not  be  considered 
in  a  particular  situation  if  it  would  set  a 
broad  precedent,  but  only  where  there  are 
distinctive  features  to  set  it  apart  from  the 
usual  transmission  line  problem.  I  am  not 
xindertaking  here  to  advise  whether  any  given 
transmission  line  or  segment  possesses  such 
distinctive  features. 

Undergrounding  Is  not  necessarily  the 
only  way  to  meet  objections  to  overhead 
structures.  Much  can  be  done  to  improve 
appearance  of  facilities,  and  to  minimi2« 
their  obtriisiveness  by  exercising  greater  care 
in  their  location  and  In  the  treatment  of 
rights-of-way.  The  Industry  has  made  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  in  recent  years,  and  Is 
focusing  on  such  ameliorative  measures  as 
the  only  generally  available  response  to  com- 
plaints about  overhead  construction. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  more  definitive 
In  responding  to  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  C.  SwroLER, 

Chairman. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  20.  1965. 
lUr.  John  T.  Conwat. 

Executive  Director.  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Dear  Mr.  Conwat:  Your  letter  (rf  July  15, 
1966,  requested  AEC's  comments  on  Mr. 
Younger's  remarks  pertaining  to  the  urgency 
for  bringing  power  to  the  Stanford  linear  ac- 
celerator made  during  the  debate  in  the 
House  on  July  12. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  AEC  or 
Stanford  representative  stated  a  year  ago 
that  power  would  be  needed  for  the  Stanford 
accelerator  within  6  months. 

Information  on  the  need  for  power,  as 
stated  by  AEC  and  Stanford  during  the  past 
year,  is  summarized  as  follows : 

At  the  hearing  of  January  29.  1964.  Dr. 
Panofsky  presented  a  curve,  shown  on  page 
19  of  the  hearing  record,  which  indicated 
that  the  acceleraUM:  would  require  an  addi- 
tional source  of  power  by  mid-}  965.  On  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1964,  Mr.  Youngn-  and  Mr.  Hosmer 
attended  a  meeting  at  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  Joint  sharing  of  the  extra  cost  of  build- 
ing an  underground  transmission  facility. 
Our  San  Francisco  Operations  Office.  SLAC. 
P.O.  &  E..  San  Mateo  County,  and  the  town  of 
Woodside  were  all  r^resented.  At  that  meet- 
ing it  was  stated  that  SLAC  would  require 
additional  power  by  July  1.  1965.  In  Novem- 
ber 1964,  SLAC  prepared  a  new  power  de- 
mand forecast  baJsed  on  more  detailed  accel- 
erator test  procedures  and  a  reevaluation  of 
early  operating  requirements  made  possible 
by  increased  knowledge  and  actual   test  of 


two  sectors  of  the  accelerator.  This  new 
forecast  Indicated  a  delay  in  demand  of  ap- 
proximately 6  months  when  compared  with 
the  earlier  frarecast.  The  Joint  Committee 
was  so  advised  by  letter  dated  December  3. 
1964;  we  stated  In  this  letter: 

"Therefore,  the  60-kUovolt  line  can  be 
counted  on  for  firm  power  to  meet  all  SLAC 
demands  until  Janxiary-Pehruary  1966." 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee 
in  May  1966,  Dr.  Panofsky  stated: 

"The  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  is  com- 
mitted to  supply  us  with  18  mlUlon  volt- 
amperes  over  existing  service  and  can  prob- 
ably supply  us  with  30  million  volt-amperes 
over  that  service  on  a  contingent  or  an  'as 
available'  basis.  Our  demand  woiild  thus 
exceed  the  conunitted  capacity  of  the  line  at 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  and  the  con- 
tingent 30  million  volt-amperes  capacity  by 
March  30.  1966;  this  latter  date  represents 
the  scheduled  date  for  initial  operating  tests 
of  the  c<xnpleted  2-mile  installation. 

"Postponement  of  the  220-kilovolt  service 
to  a  date  later  than  March  1966  would  pro- 
gressively impair  the  research  effectiveness 
of  the  SLAC  laborat^Hy  by  forcing  operation 
at  lower  energy  and  lower  data  rate  and  by 
making  It  impossible  for  tis  to  serve  multiple 
users." 

Of  course,  as  the  report  on  the  bill  to 
amend  section  271  indicates,  and  as  AEC  ha£ 
endeavored  to  make  clear,  the  principal  need 
for  the  clarifying  legislation  is  the  potential 
adverse  effect  of  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  section  271  on  the  broad  spectrum  of 
AEC's  activities,  rather  than  merely  on  the 
SLAC  problem. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely. 

E.  J.  Bloch, 
(For  General  Managerl . 


Bread  Tax :  Those  Teari  for  the  Poor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLLAND  REDLIN 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  concise 
rebuttal  to  charges  that  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan  proposed  in  the  omnibus 
farm  bill,  HH.  9811,  appears  in  the 
viewpoint  and  comment  section  of  the 
July  17  edition  of  the  Parmer,  a  maga- 
zine widely  read  by  farm  families  in  a 
6-State  upper  Midwest  area.  I  insert 
these  comments  in  the  AiH>endix  of  the 
Record  : 

Bread  Tax — Those  Tears  for  the  Poor 

The  propKDsed  wheat  program  which  is  hav- 
ing a  rough  go  of  it  in  the  Congress  has 
some  faults,  but  being  a  bread  tax  as  claimed 
by  the  newly  formed  "Wheat  Users  Commit- 
tee" is  not  one  of  them.  Claim  is  that  if 
the  wheat  program  passes,  the  price  of  bread 
would  be  Increased  2  cents  per  1 -pound 
loaf,  and  thus  would  be  a  tax  on  the  poor. 

There  are  two  flaws  in  the  contention. 

First,  an  Increase  in  price  of  domestically 
consumed  wheat  such  as  proposed  should  not 
result  in  a  2  cents  per  1 -pound  locif  Increase 
In  bread  {Mice,  becaiise  the  wheat  oomp<Hient 
of  the  bread  doesnt  amoxint  to  that  much. 
Second,  the  tear-shedding  oomes  with  poor 
grace  from  the  bfOieries.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers that  since  1947  millers'  share  of  the  re- 
tall  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  has  Increased 
from  6  cents  to  9  cents;  bakers'  and  whole- 
salers'  share  has  increased  from  6.7  .cents 
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retailers'  share  has  increased 

to  4  cents;  labor's  hourly  wage  rate 

from  tl.l5  to  $2.33  per  hour, 

of  111  percent.    During  the  same 

share  decreased  8  percent, 

I  «nta  a  loaf  to  2.6  cents. 

Why  weren't  organizers  of  the 
ccanmlttee  wet-eyed  and  kick- 
Fuss  as  bread  prices  were  being  In- 
past  18  years,  and  why  are  they 
c  oncemed  about  the  prospect  of  a 
Increase  now? 
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Ibi  epcndence  Day  in  Liberia 


EXfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO|N.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AIZZONA 

IN  THd  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 
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Rteubllc  of  Liberia  had  its  origin 
\  hen  the  American  Colonializa- 
;ty  was  given  a  charter  by  the 
to  send  freed  slaves  to  settle 
Coast  of  Africa.    The  coun- 
flrst  settled  in  1822  with  the 
assistance  and  encouragement 
James  Monroe.    Its  capital, 
bears  his  name.     The  first 
settled  along  the  coast,  grad- 
additlonal  territory  from 
chieftains.    In  1847  a  free  and 
republic   was   established, 
surrounded  by  vast  territories 
to  the  French  and  British  Em- 
struggled  to  maintain  its 
ind  remain  free  of  encroach- 
these  great  European  powers 
first  100  years  Icnown  as  the 
of  survival."     Today,  Liberia 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
population  of  s<nnewhat  over  a 


seciring 


has  always  shared  a  common 
rtth  the  United  States,  not  only 
'  our  assistance  in  its  foimdlng. 
because  its  constitution  and 
government  are  modeled  after 
is  the  ofBclal  language 
currency  is  used.  Our 
have  constantly  maintained 
and  ctiltural  contacts, 
to  this  closeness  Is  the  fact  that 
of  the  original  founders 
as  Amerlco-Liberians. 
its  Western  heritage  Liberia 
m  identity  that  is  completely 
As  a  small  but  effective  leader 
among  fiee  nations  it  is  strongly  anti- 
Commun  st.  a  faithful  ally  of  the  United 
States  ar  d  the  free  world,  and  an  active 
member    >f  the  United  Nations. 

A  coun  jy  rich  in  natural  resources  of 
rubber,  ifon  ore.  timber,  and  other  raw 


Eigllsh 
Am(  rican 


ec(  nomlc 


descc  adants 


materials.  Liberia  today  faces  the  task 
of  reconciling  the  old  tribal  society  and 
mores  with  a  new  expanding  economy 
which  is  seeking  to  modernize  and  raise 
standards  of  living,  education,  and  pub- 
lic welfare.  Increasing  nationalism  has 
caused  the  Amerlco-Liberians  to  begin 
identifying  with  their  African  rather 
than  Western  heritage,  and  to  push  for 
greater  integration  of  all  levels  of  cul- 
ture and  society  in  the  country.  On  its 
own  initiative,  with  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  United  States 
and  United  Nations,  Liberia  is  making 
a  major  effort  to  upgrade  its  economy 
and  provide  materially  for  a  better  life 
for  its  people.  Under  the  very  able  lead- 
ership of  President  William  V.  S.  Tub- 
man the  country  has  been  making  great 
strides  forward,  especially  during  the 
past  20  years,  to  create  a  viable  modem 
society  with  the  materials  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  this 
Nation  for  its  contribution  to  an  expand- 
ing, modem  world.  Without  any  strife 
or  violence,  backed  by  118  years  of  in- 
dependence, Liberia  too  is  an  emerging 
nation.  It  is  emerging  as  an  advocate 
of  freedom  for  all  people,  international 
cooperation  and  world  peace,  a  leader 
In  the  use  of  self-help  to  combat  the 
age-old  enemies  of  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion and  economic  dependence  that  has 
long  plagued  Africa,  and  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  a  combination  of  the  best  of  old 
and  new  operating  effectively  in  our 
time. 


Adiai  Stevenson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  irsw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  has 
evoked  thousands  of  tributes  to  the  man 
and  his  work.  One  such  tribute  by 
Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean  of  the  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  at  Syracuse  University,  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Adlai  Stevenson 

The  foUowlng  tribute  to  Adlai  Stevenson 
was  submitted  to  the  Post-Standard  yester- 
day by  Dean  Stephen  K.  Bailey  of  the  Max- 
weU  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse  University: 

"Deak  Httbcan  Being:  I  have  Just  learned 
of  the  sudden  and  sad  death  of  your  brother, 
Adlai  Stevenson. 

"It  is  never  easy  to  know  what  to  write  at 
times  like  this.  A  death  tn  the  family  is  an 
Intimate  thing.  It  is  hard  to  know  how  to 
be  helpful.  I  am  sure  in  this  case  that  you. 
as  the  next  of  kin,  must  feel  this  loss  with 
acute  ang\ilsh  and  grief.  For  you  have  lost 
not  only  a  brother,  but  a  friend  who  worked 
untiringly  for  you,  and  who  literaUy  died  In 
yovir  service. 

"It  was  my  great  personal  privilege  to  have 
known  your  brother.  He  was  the  most  truly 
civilized  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  hated 
bigotry  and  ugliness  and  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty. Above  all  he  hated  cruelty  and  tyran- 
ny and  war.     He  loved  language  and  honor 


and  covmtry.     He  delighted  in  beauty  and 
fun  and  good  deeds. 

"Above  all,  he  loved  you. 

"With  all  of  his  sensitivities  and  senslbll- 
Itles  he  was  a  man  of  exquisite  moral  cour- 
age. You  and  I  have  seen  him  more  than 
once  stand  up  to  bullies  and  liars — gather- 
ing to  his  side  by  his  powers  of  persuasion 
and  his  personal  integrity  all  men  of  rea- 
son and  good  will. 

"His  vision  of  the  future  was  radiant:  a 
lawful  world  in  which  our  International 
squabbles  could  be  settled  without  violence; 
a  prosperous  world  from  which  hvmger  and 
squalor  and  disease  had  been  banished;  a 
Just  and  Joyful  world  in  which  no  one  in  the 
human  community  was  denied  dignity  and 
opportunity. 

"You  have  sustained  a  great  loss.  I  stnd 
you  my  deepest  sympathy  in  a  grief  which 
I  share.  I  would  only  remind  you  that 
we  have  been  left  memories  which.  If  seri- 
ously pondered,  can  fashion  a  new  clvUl- 
zation. 

"Sincerely, 

"Stephen  K.  Bailet, 

"Dean." 


Senator  George  Mnrphy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  greater  champion  for  California 
agriculture  than  Senator  Georgs  Mur- 
phy. For  months  he  has  worked  to  solve 
the  critical  shortage  of  harvest  labor 
caused  by  the  decision  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Wirta:,  to  ban  Mexican 
bracero  workers. 

Senator  Murphy's  constructive  criti- 
cism of  the  current  administration's  ill- 
conceived  domestic  farm-labor  policy, 
and  his  soimd  suggestions  for  solving  the 
California  farmer's  harvest  plight  in  my 
opinion  will,  if  heeded  by  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Wirtz,  ultimately 
prove  to  be  the  only  logical  and  reason- 
able solution  to  the  crisis. 

The  following  San  Diego  Union  edi- 
torial for  Monday.  July  19.  gives  the  lucid 
picture  of  the  nearing  farm  crisis  and 
Senator  Murphy's  position: 
Pasic  Crisis  Nkaks 

Evidence  continues  to  grow  as  sutnmer 
progresses  and  crops  ripen  that  there  Is  not 
enough  domestic  labor  to  flU  the  needs  of 
California's  agriculture. 

For  reasons  of  his  own,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  continues  to  Ignore  the  hard 
facts.  If  he  continues  to  ttim  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  needs  of  agriculture  it  may  take  years 
to  Tindo  the  damage. 

The  hard  facts  are  that  there  are  not 
enough  enough  adult  domestic  workers  to 
harvest  California  crops  and  those  In  other 
States.  It  also  is  true  that  the  use  of  high 
school  youths  on  farms  during  the  summer  is 
an  inadequate  and  Impermanent  solution. 

Senator  Oeokoe  Mxtbpht  has  documented 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  adults  hired  for  farm  work  stay 
longer  than  a  month.  New  problems  are 
created  when  large  groups  quit. 

With  aU  due  credit  to  the  youths,  it  is 
evident  they  create  additional  transporta- 
tion, supervision  and  clerical  problems  for 
farmers,  which  Is  reflected  in  the  increasing 
price  of  produce  and  fruit.    Large  numbers 
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of  the  young  men  also  stay  on  the  crews  only 
a  short  time. 

Furthermore,  the  youths  will  not  be  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  August  and  during  Sep- 
tember when  about  100,000  acres  of  tomatoes 
rloen  It  Is  estimated  at  least  80,000  farm 
workers  will  be  needed  in  California  to  har- 
vest this  crop. 

Incidentally,  Senator  Mubpht  points  out 
that  the  tomato  plantings  are  down  this  year 
from  143,000  in  1964  because  of  labor  uncer- 
tanlties.  In  addition  he  said  strawberry 
jUlpments  are  W.6  million  lower  in  1965. 

Whether  he  likes  It  ot  not.  Mr.  Wirtz  will 
have  to  permit  use  of  foreign  labor  If  he  Is  to 
meet  the  need.  The  sooner  he  does,  the  bet- 
ter agriculture  will  fare. 


The  Timmy  Walsh  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NBw  JEBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  2 
years  a  new  group  of  Congressmen  talce 
the  oath  of  ot&ce  as  Member  of  this 
House.  Out  of  every  such  group  there 
are  a  few  who  are  destined  to  become 
leaders  In  this  House. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  me  to 
know  that  one  of  the  new  Members  of 
this  House,  who  has  already  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  excellent  Repre- 
sentative Is  a  colleague  from  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

James  J.  Howard,  who  was  an  out- 
standing educator  before  becoming  a 
Member  of  Congress,  brings  to  this  House 
a  high  degree  of  dedication  and  idealism. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  story  which  was  published  in 
This  Week  Sunday  supplement  on  July 
18,  1965.  The  story  shows  why  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Nation  can  take  pride  In  the 
performance  of  James  J.  Howard  who 
has  received  more  deserved  national  ac- 
claim than  any  other  freshman  Repre- 
sentative In  my  memory.  The  pei^le  of 
Ocean  and  Monmouth  Counties  have  sent 
a  very  brilliant  and  devoted  young  man 
to  Congress.  We  shall  be  hearing  a  great 
deal  more  from  this  able  legislator  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  read  this  heart- 
warming story. 

The  story  follows: 

The  Timmt  Walsh  Story 

(Note. — Today  a  9-year-old  boy  is  slowly 
but  surely  recovering  from  a  tragic  accident. 
It  took  skilled  doctors  and  ultramodern  med- 
ical know-how.  It  also  took  an  energetic 
Congressman,  scores  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
The  story  begins  in  the  spring  of  1965,  in 
Neptune,  N.J.) 

(By  Thomas  J.  Fleming) 
Thursday,  March  4,  4:30  p.m.:  9-year-old 
Tlmmy  Walsh  and  his  older  brother  Kevin 
were  trying  to  burn  some  trash  in  their  back 
yard.  A  gasoline  can  exploded  in  Kevin's 
hands,  and  Timmy  was  engulfed  by  liquid 
fire  from  the  waist  up.  He  was  rushed  to 
Neptune's  Pitkin  Hospital.  Dr.  Frank  Zim- 
mer,  who  took  charge  of  Tlmmy,  later  said: 
"He  had  burns  on  65  percent  of  his  body 
area,  and  much  of  his  skin  had  been  de- 


stroyed.   HiB  condition  was  extremely  critl- 
cal." 

Drj  Zimmer  told  Tlmmy's  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  J.  Walah,  that  the  first  24  to 
48  hours  would  be  crucial.  Massive  bums, 
such  as  Tlmmy  had  received,  often  cause 
kidney  failure  and  death.  In  the  operating 
room.  I^.  Zimmer  performed  emergency  aur- 
gery,  and  Timmy  was  placed  in  Fitkin's  In- 
tensive-care ward,  where  he  was  treated  by 
the  most  modem  methods— dressings  on  his 
hands,  the  rest  of  his  body  open — no  band- 
ages, but  everything,  from  bedsheets  to 
nurses'  gowns,  sterilized  against  infection, 
another  potential  killer  for  the  seriously 
burned. 

Fitkin  did  everything  that  any  first-class 
hospital  would  and  could  have  done  for 
Tlmmy  Tlmmy  was  alive — barely.  But 
when  Francis  Walsh  conferred  with  Dr.  Zim- 
mer, he  realized  that  the  48-hour  crisis  was 
only  the  first  of  many  deadly  hurdles  that 
his  son  would  have  to  surmount  In  the 
months  to  come.  For  weeks,  InfectlcHi  would 
be  a  continuing  threat.  Thereafter  he  would 
need  months  of  highly  specialized  care. 

Meanwhile,  doeens  of  friends  called  Walsh, 
offering  sympathy  and  advice.  From  one,  a 
Just-retired  Army  lieutenant  colonel,  he 
heard  that  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  In 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was  world  famous  as  a 
"Bum  Center."  "It  sounded  like  the  perfect 
place  for  Tlmmy."  Walsh  said.  "I  decided 
to  call  our  Congressman  and  see  what  he 
could  do." 

The  Walshes!  Congressman  is  James  J. 
Howard.  A  real-life  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington,"  Howard  is  an  ex-school  prin- 
cipal, elected  In  1964  against  a  veteran  oppo- 
nent In  a  campaign  he  financed  entirely  from 
his  own  small  savings.  During  the  race 
Howard  often  stressed  his  belief  that  big 
Government — and  lu^  one  wiU  deny  our  $100 
billion  Federal  Government  Is  big — should 
respond  to  the  needs  of  ordinary  citizens. 
When  HowASO  got  Walsh's  call,  relayed  from 
his  district  office  in  Asbiiry  Park,  he  realized 
Instantly  that  here  was  a  challenge  to  his 
political  phUosophy.  if  there  ever  was  one. 

"I  want  to  do  everything  possible — and  Im- 
possible— ^to  help  this  boy,"  Howard  told 
Timothy  Sullivan,  his  administrative  as- 
sistant. 

Friday,  11:28  ajn.:  A  fxirlous  five-hour 
battle  began  between  Howard  and  his  staff 
and  official  Washington's  labyrinth  of  red 
tape.  The  first  call  went  to  MaJ.  Harry  M. 
Funk,  the  Air  Pc»%e  liaison  officer  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Was  It  possible  to  get  an  Air  Force 
plane  to  fly  the  boy  to  Brooke?  Air  Force 
policy  did  permit  such  a  thing.  Funk  said. 
But  only  when  a  human  life  was  at  stake.  He 
emphasized  that  It  was  not  a  routine  proce- 
dure. The  order  would  have  to  come  directly 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"Well  get  it."  Howard  said. 

One  freshman  Congressman  against  the 
Pentagon  I  To  any  veteran  observer  of  the 
Washington  scene,  the  mere  idea  was  ludi- 
crous. Freshman  Congressmen  carry  noto- 
riously little  weight  in  the  first  place.  Tou 
have  to  come  back  for  two,  three,  four  terms 
before  the  hundreds  of  bemedaled  and  be- 
rlbboned  colonels  and  generals  in  that  mag- 
nificent bureaucratic  fortress  begin  to  take 
you  seriously.  To  make  matters  even  more 
complicated,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army, 
two  services  not  noted  for  their  friendliness, 
had  to  be  persuaded  to  work  together.  The 
Army  controlled  Brooke  Medical  Center,  the 
Air  Force  the  means  of  getting  Tlmmy  there. 

"We  had  only  one  thing  going  for  us,"  Con- 
gressman Howard  says.  "And  that  was 
Tlmmy.  Every  time  we  told  his  story  to  one 
of  those  supposedly  hard-nosed  warrior 
types,  they  went  all  out — not  for  me — but 
for  him." 

Friday.  11:46  ajn.:  Howard's  team  button- 
holed another  legislative  liaison  officer.  Ma]. 
Walter  WUllams,  at  the  Pentagon.  Williams 
was  sympathetic — but  he  demanded  a  vast 


amount  of  information  about  the  case.  The 
Air  Force  Surgeon  General  would  hSTS  to 
decide,  first,  whether  there  was  a  life  at 
stake.  Then  they  would  need  to  know 
whether  there  was  room  at  Brooke — and 
whether  Brooke,  too,  agreed  that  Tlmmy's 
life  depended  on  their  expert  attention. 
Finally,  there  was  the  question  of  money. 
The  law  stated  very  plainly  Uiat  in  civilian 
evacuation  cases,  someone  had  to  pay  every 
cent  of  the  cost  of  putting  a  hospital  plane 
in  the  air  at  9434  per  hour. 

"Let's  find  out  if  it  can  be  done,  then  we'll 
worry  about  the  money,"  Howard  said. 

Now  came  a  wild  series  of  phone  calls  In 
several  directions — to  New  Jersey  to  get 
Walsh  family  and  medical  data,  to  Texas  to 
get  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  into  the  act, 
to  the  Pentagon  to  get  Army  permission  for 
Tlmmy  to  enter  Brooke.  Howard's  team  did 
learn  Walsh  bad  a  fine  service  record  both 
during  and  after  World  War  n — he  had  been 
an  Army  Air  Force  technical  sergeant  and 
had  won  the  Air  Medal  with  four  oak  leaf 
clusters.  This  helped.  But  It  took  at  least  a 
dozen  more  phone  calls  before  Howard  got 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Alles'  signature  on 
an  order  admitting  Tlmmy  to  Brooke. 

But  he  was  not  in  yet.  The  telephone  wires 
hiunmed  between  Washington,  Texas,  and 
Neptune  as  the  medical  men  questioned  Dr. 
Zimmer  minutely  on  Tlmmy's  condition. 
They  even  had  an  Army  doctor  from  nearby 
Fort  Monmouth  doublecheck  them.  After  at 
least  an  hour  ot  consultation  back  and  forth, 
they  decided  that  llmmy  quaUfied  for 
Brooke.  In  Pltktn,  meanwhUe,  Tlmmy  re- 
mained extremely  critical,  ^ut  was  holding 
his  own. 

ftlday,  3  p.m.:  The  operation  was  nearing 
the  '^"  stage.  But  the  biggest  snag  re- 
mained: money.  Both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  said  nothing  could  move  until  they 
found  out  who  was  pajrlng.  Back  to  New 
Jersey  now  for  more  consultations  with 
Francis  Walsh.  As  sergecmt  at  arms  in  the 
Monmouth  County  district  court,  his  salary 
was  a  Uttle  less  than  $4,000  a  year  with  vari- 
able commission  income  from  his  additional 
post  as  court  constable.  How  could  he  say 
yes?  "The  Air  Force  called  us  at  least  three 
times  about  the  money,"  Howard  says.  "We 
were  concentrating  so  hard  on  Tlnuny  we  kept 
forgetting  about  it.  But  the  people  in 
Neptune  dldnt." 

On  the  previous  night,  Walsh's  friends  and 
neighbors  had  assured  him  that  they  were 
going  to  begin  a  fund  to  help  him  pay  for 
Tlmmy's  medical  bills.  Thus  Walsh  was  able 
to  honestly  say  he  ooxild  pay  both  for  the 
plane  and  Tlmmy's  care  at  Brooke.  "I  told 
the  Congressman  I  didn't  care  how  much  it 
cost."  Walsh  recalls,  "I'd  pay  it  somehow,  if 
it  to(A  us  the  next  10  years." 

All  sides  were  now  in  agreement  and  the 
final  order  was  hand-carried  through  the 
Pentagon's  winding  corridors  to  Secretary 
McNamara's  office. 

Friday.  4:37  p.m.:  The  Air  Force  called 
Congressman  Howard  to  t<^  him  that  their 
MATS  wing  (MUitary  Air  Transport  Service) 
had  been  ordered  to  contact  Brooke  Medical 
Center  and  arrange  to  fiy  a  "bum  team"  to 
New  Jersey  immediately.  But  the  drama  was 
by  no  means  over.  The  order  reached  the 
airfield  in  Texas  at  4: 15,  Texas  time. 

Friday,  6:15  pjn.:  The  plane  was  airborne 
with  the  Brooke  bum  team,  headed  by  Capts. 
William  Mills  and  Dora  Harris,  aboard. 

Saturday.  1:36  a.m.:  The  plane  landed  at 
McGxiirf  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  burn  team  immediately  contacted  I>r. 
Zimmer,  who  was  well  into  his  second  sleep- 
less night  at  nmmy's  bedside.  Before  take- 
off from  Texas,  the  plan  had' been  to  fiy  Tlm- 
my out  later  in  the  morning.  "But  when  we 
discxissed  his  case  after  the  burn  team  land- 
ed." Dr.  Zimmer  said,  "I  recommended  Im- 
mediate evacuation.  We  had  his  body  fluids 
pretty  well  stabilized.    But  I  did  not  know 
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1  Irrt  oooccm."  says  Dr.  Mills,  "was 
the  bum  shock.    Once  Tlmmy's 
had  returned  to  normal,  we  be- 
other  phase  of  the  treatment  that 
rocked  out  for  such  seriously  burned 
'    There  was  no  time  to  lose, 
was  placed  in  the  bum  ward's  in- 
tensive-dkre  section  which  Is  equipped  with 
e  ectrle  beds  that  are  turned  periodi- 
Qo  port  of  his  bums  received  too 
with  the  sheets.    Twice  a  day 
were  coated  with  an  antibacterial 
the  laboratory  at  Brooke  Medical 
developed  specifically  for  prevent- 
1  In  bum  cases.    Each  day  he 
hydrotherapy  treatment  in  a 
designed  tank.    This  washes  oB  "es- 
dead  tissue  which  always  fol- 
degree  bums.    At  the  end  of  the 
Tlmmy  received  "homografte" — 
dead  donors,  which  protected  his 
promoted  healing  until  he  was 
eum^   to   tolerate   removing   skin 
lower  part  of  his  own  body  for  the 
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"Tlmmy  Walsh  Fund"  (c/o  Nep- 
r  Chamber  of  Cocnmerce,  Post 
Neptune,  NJ.)  has  raised  over 
ey  hope  to  double  this  sum,  at 
bill  ttxxa  the  Air  Force  alone  was 
Tlmmy's  care  at  Brooke  Medical 

'  942  a  day.  There  will  also  be 
Boston. 

rotten  donations  from  all  over  the 


State."  says  Joseph  McArdle,  a  Walsh  neigh- 
bor who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  fundrais- 
ing.  "Its  amazing,  the  way  people  have 
responded  to  Tlmmy's  story. 

"You  read  a  lot  of  flag  waving  stair  about 
what  a  great  country  this  Is.  But  when  you 
see  the  Government  do  socnething  like  tht* 
for  a  9 -year -old  kid,  you  say  to  yourself:  'Hey, 
it  really  is  true."  " 

"That's  what  I'm  down  here  to  prove,"  says 
Congressman  Howard. 


Pressure  Kept  on  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  the  House  an  editorial  in 
the'  July  19  edition  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  discussing  the  possibilities  of 
Congress  adjourning  by  Labor  Day.  It 
is  a  very  discerning  editorial  which 
points  out  the  record  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  is  regarded  as  a 
productive  one. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  reads  as 
follows: 

PSESSTTIU:   K£FT  ON  CONCSESS 

Congressional  leaders  have  been  saying 
that  they  hope  to  go  home  by  Labor  Day. 
But  President  Johnson,  who  already  has  won 
more  from  Congress  than  any  President  in 
three  decades,  still  has  so  much  work  to  be 
done  that  he  thinks  the  legislators  may  have 
to  stay  aroiind  until  November. 

The  list  of  major  bills  the  President  has 
succeeded  in  getting  through  both  Houses  is 
amazing — medicare,  Appalachia  assistance, 
elementary-secondary  education  aid,  the  cof- 
fee agreement,  foreign  aid,  presidential  con- 
tinuity, voting  rights,  gold  reserves,  excise  tax 
reduction,  onuilbus  housing. 

He  seems  almost  certain  to  get  his  pro- 
grams for  higher  education,  immigration,  de- 
partment of  housing,  minimum  wage.  He 
may  get  a  rlght-to-work  repeal  and  a  farm 
program. 

Even  If  Congress  went  home  tomorrow  it 
would  have  had  a  siiccessful  session  for  the 
administration  by  past  standards.  But  the 
President  isn't  slowing  down  on  his  demands. 
He  recently  gave  Vice  President  Himiphrey  a 
list  of  23  bills  he  wants  passed  before  Con- 
gress adjourns,  and  he  let  congressional  lead- 
ers know  that  he  expects  passage.  He  has 
some  critical  words  about  Congressmen  who 
leave  Washington  on  Thursday  night  and 
come  beick.  Tuesday  morning  and  don't  carry 
their  workload. 

Why  has  this  been  such  a  highly  jM-oduc- 
tive  session?  For  one  thing  the  Johnson 
landslide  was  a  message  to  Congress.  It 
brought  into  Congress  many  new  Members 
dedicated  to  his  program  and  swept  out 
many  who  opjxised  it.  Too,  the  biOk  of  this 
program  has  been  espoused  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  Democratic  Presidents — Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Kennedy — for  years  and  its  time  had 
arrived.  But  credit  must  still  go  to  the 
President.  He  is  an  infatlgable  worker.  He 
knows  his  way  through  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. He  knows  how  to  collect  political 
debts  and  make  political  compromises.  He 
can  bring  pressure  If  necessary. 

The  Johnson  honeymoon  may  be  growing 
a  bit  tempestuous  but  it  continues  to  run. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  a  very  interesting  article 
by  James  Kllpatrick  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Priday, 
July  16.  It  deals  with  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  recently — and  unfortu- 
nately—passed by  this  House.  Mr.  Kil- 
Patrick's  writing  is,  of  course,  in  the  vein 
of  satire,  but  there  Is  a  very  disturbing 
possibility  that  we  will  come  to  regret  the 
coming  of  that  about  which  he  writes. 
The  article  follows  : 

The  Wondebs  of  the  '  Wundees* 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 
Winston  and  Sally  Belle  Smith  were  mar- 
ried in  the  spring  of  1966,  a  few  weeks  after 
he  had  been  booted  out  of  this  third  Job 
Corps  encampment  and  she  had  been  sent 
home  from  the  girls  school  in  Florida.  They 
had  grown  up  together,  more  or  less.  In  the 
same  public  housing  project;  they  had 
dropped  out  of  school  together.  They  had 
the  same  ambition,  which  was  to  stay  well 
fed  without  really  working,  so  it  was  natural 
to  And  them  at  last  mary  and  wife. 

Winston  worked  part  time  in  a  service  sta- 
tion and  SaUy  Belle  worked  part  time  in  a 
barbecue  and  grill,  but  these  were  merely 
avocations.  Their  real  Job,  which  occupied 
them  increasingly  as  the  years  went  on,  wag 
simply  to  stay  poor  within  the  P.  &  B.  it 
was  a  lot  of  work,  what  with  all  the  forms 
and  things. 

The  "P.  &  R.-  of  course,  were  the  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  established  by  the 
Administrate.  These  had  first  been  estab- 
lished in  the  simuner  of  1966,  0  months  or 
so  before  the  young  couple  were  married,  but 
by  1966  they  had  become  a  way  of  life.  Rent 
supplements,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  only  the 
beginning.  "The  amoimt  of  the  annm^i  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  fair 
market  rental  of  such  unit  exceeds  one- 
fourth  of  the  tenant's  Income  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  procedures 
and  regulations  established  by  him."  That 
was  the  way  the  law  first  read,  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966. 

Winston  and  SaUy  Belle  qualtfled  at  once 
for  a  ren*  supplemental.  They  were  among 
the  300,000.  who  came  tn  as  tbe  one-oh-one- 
one-dee's,  soon  shortened  to  the  Wimdee's, 
a  dimLautlve  taken  trocn  the  act's  definition 
under  the  so-oalled  Stephens  amendment  of 
those  eligible  tor  help  on  thedr  rent.  This 
made  the  supplemental  available  to  any 
family  whose  Income  was  within  established 
levels  for  public  housing,  i»t>vlded  that  such 
a  family,  imder  section  101(1)  (D)  were  then 
occupying  "substandard  housing."  Winston 
and  Sally  Belle  were  living  in  an  ordinary 
walk-up  fiat,  not  too  good,  not  too  bad.  but 
after  Sally  Belle  broke  out  the  windows  with 
a  beer  bottle,  they  were  officially  substand- 
ard; so  they  went  down  and  signed  up. 

By  the  simimer  of  1968.  when  the  time 
oame  for  the  first  recertlflcation  of  income 
under  the  P.  &  R..  the  Smiths  were  a  little 
imeasy.  They  had  been  earning  $3,200  be- 
tween them  when  they  moved  into  the  new 
apartment  in  the  co-op,  where  the  fair  mar- 
ket rental  was  9125  a  month  or  91,500  a 
year.     The   taxpayers   had    been   kicking  in 
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$700  a  year  as  the  dlflference  between  one- 
fourth  of  their  Income  and  the  fair  rent,  but 
lately  the  Smiths  accidentally  had  been  earn- 
ing a  little  more  and  they  were  afraid  the 
p.  &  B.  man  would  catch  up  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

As  it  turned  out,  they  didn't  need  to  worry, 
for  that  same  summer — the  summer  of 
1958 — Congress  added  another  section  at  the 
President's  request.  This  brought  Winston 
and  Sally  Belle  into  the  wonderful  w(»'ld  of 
the  one-oh-one-one-ee's,  or  Wunnys  as  they 
wesre  called.  In  which  rent  supplementals 
were  extended  to  any  persons  "socially  or 
culturally  disadvantaged."  The  Wunnys 
were  permitted  to  qualify  if  they  earned  as 
much  as  50  percent  above  the  maximum  per- 
mitted for  occupants  of  public  housing,  and 
wtth  all  that  Job  Corps  background,  there 
was  no  question  of  Winston's  making  good. 
He  had  only  to  keep  falling. 

It  wasn't  easy,  fc«-  money  somehow  kept 
coming  Winston's  way,  but  Sally  Belle  helped 
by  leaving  the  bar-b-q  and  devoting  her  full 
time  to  the  P  &  R.  The  amendments  of  1970 
spread  the  principle  of  supplementals  to 
clothing,  transportation,  and  food.  That  year 
Winston  took  In  $6,000 — he  couldn't  seem  to 
help  it — and  while  this  naturally  left  him 
safely  "poor"  under  the  P  &  R,  It  complicated 
the  bookke^ing.  The  trigger  points  were  25 
percent  on  rent.  20  percent  on  food.  15  per- 
cent on  transpKjartation,  and  8.3  percent  on 
clothes,  and  Sally  Belle  never  could  learn  to 
multiply  by  8.3  percent.  She  had  determi- 
nation, though,  and  after  a  while,  what  with 
further  amendments  of  the  law.  they  were 
getting  $1,000  toward  rent,  and  $800  toward 
food,  and  $500  toward  payments  on  the  two 
cars,  and  the  P  &  R  had  been  revised  to  cover 
a  coat  of  Imitation  mink.  What  with  Sally 
Belle's  unemployment  compensation,  it  all 
added  up. 

Winston  retired  in  1980,  at  the  age  of  34, 
his  active  working  life  behind  him.  There- 
after the  Smiths  earned  no  income,  by  which 
they  qualified  for  100-percent  supplementals 
including  a  swimming  pool  not  to  exceed  20 
by  40  feet.  Here  the  poor  fellow  drowned,  4 
years  later  on  a  oold  afternoon  in  AprU  when 
the  clocks  were  striking  13.  The  coffin  sup- 
plemental, under  the  P  &  R,  covered  the  full 
expense. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALXrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  of  us  In  the  House  have  won- 
dered where  so  many  of  the  ideas  for  the 
Great  Society  originate,  and  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  has  found  the 
secret. 

He  states  in  his  column  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  JiHy  23  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  President's  reported  instructions  to  his 
staff  to  collect  the  recommendations  of  "every 
screwball,  every  nut,  every  guy  with  a  long 
beard  who  can't  find  hfs  way  across  the  side- 
walk without  getting  hit  by  an  automobile— 
they'll  Just  as  likely  have  more  ideas  than 
the  rest  of  us  put  together." 

His  whole  article  follows: 

Thk  Unseen  Drama 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  script  is  by  no  means  finished  yet,  but 

the  policy  drama  that  is  now  being  written 

in  the  White  House,  in  the  customary  ob- 


scurity, has  high  promise  of  long-range  his- 
toric significance. 

Unless  the  Vietnamese  war  prevents,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  next  legislature  program — 
the  first  to  be  truly  his  own — is  likely  to  im- 
pose a  new  direction  on  the  futiu-e  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 

The  drama  in  question,  of  oo\irse.  Is  the 
prepcu^tion  of  that  program.  It  is  a  drama- 
tic business.  In  the  first  place,  t>ecause  the 
President  and  his  advisers  are  beginning  with 
nothing  more  than  a  general  sense  of  this 
new  direction. 

"In  other  periods  of  challenge  and  forward 
movement  we  have  had  a  fertile  advance 
ground  of  thought  toward  which  the  Govern- 
ment (itself)  could  move  •  •  •  today  •  •  • 
this  is  not  true." 

The  quotation  is  an  undelivered  passage 
in  a  recent  speech  by  one  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's chief  program  planners,  young  Richard 
Goodwin.  Goodwin  noted  an  exception  or 
two  to  this  oonfeesloQ  (which  is  also  an  im- 
plied Indictment  of  America's  Intellectual 
advance  guard)  that  he  could  find  no  coher- 
ent body  of  ideas  anywhere  about  further 
governmental  progress.  With  Jiistice,  some 
of  the  iMToposals  put  forward  by  J.  Kenneth 
Oalbralth  and  lAchael  Harrington  were  spe- 
cially singled  oat. 

With  Goodwin's  confession,  one  must  con- 
trast the  President's  reported  Instructions  to 
his  staff  to  collect  the  recommendations  of 
"every  screwball,  every  nut,  every  guy  with  a 
long  beard  who  can't  find  his  way  across  the 
sidewalk  without  getting  hit  by  an  auto- 
mobile— they'll  Just  as  likely  have  more  ideas 
than  the  rest  ot  us  put  together." 

The  more  pompous  asses  in  the  Intellectual 
community  may  deplc»«  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion; but  they  cannot  complain  of  any  Presi- 
dential hostility  to  new  proposals,  from  what- 
ever source.  In  this  programmatic  semi- 
vacuum,  the  (A<^ce  of  a  new  direction  seems 
to  be  gradually  maturing. 

The  main  drama  of  the  matt«-  lies  in  the 
new  direction's  very  novelty.  If  you  analyze 
the  UJS.  Government's  ever-expanding  activ- 
ities in  the  last  half  century,  you  find  that 
all  sorts  of  new  areas  of  action  have  been 
boldly  entered,  ranging  from  energetic  reg- 
ulation of  the  national  economy,  to  aid  for 
public  education. 

But  you  also  will  find  that  very  little  in- 
deed has  been  done  about  the  human  en- 
vironment in  America.  There  have  been 
patchy  and  spcn-adic  efforts  to  set  aside  na- 
tional porks,  for  Instance,  or  to  provide  mini- 
mal housing  for  the  very  poor.  But  the 
poisoning  of  the  air  and  the  water  has  been 
freely  permitted;  the  transformation  of  the 
great  cities  into  asphalt  Jimgles  has  been 
passively  tolerated;  the  ugly  sprawl  of  half- 
slum  suburbs  has  been  almost  welcomed. 

There  would  be  little  chance  of  such  prob- 
lems being  tackled,  of  course,  if  the  U.S. 
economy  were  In  the  condition  that  President 
Kennedy  Inherited.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
now  Mr.  Johnson  have  worked  wonders  with 
their  probusiness  keynesianlsm  (for  want  of 
a  better  phrase).  This  year  it  has  produced 
a  rate  of  growth  of  no  less  than  5  percent  in 
real  terms  and  6.5  percent  in  unadjusted 
money  terms. 

Thus  the  old  passionate  emphasis  on 
growth  alone  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers freely  admit.  "We're  only  Just  begin- 
ning to  discover  what  normal,  steady  growth 
can  do,"  one  Council  member  remarked  the 
other  day.  "And  that  frees  us  to  take  other 
things  in  hand." 

The  problems  of  the  American  environment 
promise  to  be  the  chief  things  that  are  taken 
in  hand— unless  the  President  decides  in  the 
negative  at  the  last  moment.  Maybe  he  will 
decide  in  the  negative. 

He  values  his  good  relations  with  the  busi- 
ness community.  The  business  community 
not  only  dislikes  Federal  Government's  entry 
Into  new  action  areas;   many  businessmen 


will  also  be  offended  by  antipoUtftion  meas- 
ures, for  examples.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
investments  to  improve  the  American  en- 
vironment will  eeldom  be  seed  Investments. 
Yet  Lyndon  Johnson's  boldness  is  the  equal 
of  his  caution.  The  two  qtiallties  alternate, 
in  fact.  He  now  wants  a  bold  program  for 
next  year — every  bit  as  big,  he  somewhat 
alarmingly  told  a  caller,  as  the  unprecedented 
program  he  Is  putting  through  the  present 
congressional  session.  And  he  is  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  like  to  be  remembered  for 
having  made  America  visibly,  tangibly,  phys- 
ically a  better  country  to  live  in. 


An  In-Depth  Analysis  of  die  Proposal  To 
Repeal  Section  14(b) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
distinguished  Utah  scholar  and  business- 
man. Dr.  Obert  C.  Tanner,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
founder  and  president  of  an  Important 
manufacturing  concern  in  my  State,  has 
sent  me  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  proposal  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Analtsis  or  the  Pbofosal  To  Repeal  Section 
14(b)  or  THE  TArx-HAETLET  Act 

(By  Dr.  Obert  C.  Tanner) 

I  have  been  asked  for  a  more  careful 
analysis  of  14(b). 

In  doing  so,  it  may  be  relevant  without 
apology,  to  mention  my  background. 

I  am  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  member  of  the  Utah  Bar, 
founder  and  president  of  O.  C.  Tanner  Co. — 
the  largest  company  in  Its  field  in  the  United 
States — the  manufactiu-e  of  industrial  serv- 
ice emblems. 

One  other  preliminary:  I  do  not  feel  any 
real  business  Interest  In  14(b).  My  com- 
pany employs  many  people,  all  of  whom  freely 
and  independently  decide  for  themselves  the 
basis  of  our  labor-mamagement  relations. 

Like  all  great  issues,  14(b)  has  two  sides, 
strongly  defended,  deeply  felt,  and  far-reach- 
ing In  consequences. 

Hopefully  and  modestly,  the  following  mav 
pinpoint,  and  also  explain: 

1.  Why  14(b)  is  BO  controversial. 

a.  Why  the  main  issue  of  14(b)  is  im- 
portant to  (a)  the  success  of  the  American 
labor  movranent,  (b)  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

14(b)  raises  many  issues.  Some  of  them 
are: 

1.  The  right  to  work. 

2.  The  free  rider  problem. 

3.  Majority  rule  of  union  democracy. 

4.  Federal  versus  States'  rights. 

5.  Economics  of  right- to- wcM-k  laws. 

6.  Pc^tlcal  obligations,  either  way. 

14(b)  is  the  old-age  problem  of  individual- 
ism versus  collectivism. 

Some  favor.  In  the  repeal  of  14(b),  what 
they  believe  Is  the  larger  social  gain  of  a 
stronger  labor  movement.  Some  favor,  in  re- 
taining 14(b),  what  they  believe  is  the  great- 
er Importance  of  individual  freedom. 

Questions  the  Congress,  and  all  of  us  ask 
of  14(b),  are  these:  Which  side  is  right — or 
more  right  than  wrong?  Which  side  Is  best 
for  American  labtw?  Which  side  is  best  for 
our  democracy? 
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Whatever  the  answer,  14(b)  should  be  care- 
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of  institution-Joining,  if  clar- 
get  at  the  oonfroversy,  and  also 
main  problem  of  14(b). 
inititutions,  and  aU  instttutlon-Joln- 
ilm.plicity,  may  be  roughly  divided 
kinds: 
t  tiere  are  those  institutions  which  do 
y  affect  the  Individual  lives  of  their 
necessary    for    some 
Jiat  are  dues-collecting,  and  which 
qertain  obligations,  but  institutions 
not  peojetrate  de^ly  into  an  in- 
life — his  ideas,  emotions,  and  per- 
ctlons. 
here  are  other  institutions,  whose 
are  intended  to  deeply  involve 
life  of  individual  members.    Such 
in^itutions.   to   be   successful,   must 
affect  a  member's  way  of  life — 
certain  ideas  whUe  condemning 
praising  some  attitudes  and  con- 
others,  calling  at  times  for  great 
sacrifices, 
union,  if  considered  carefully,  is 
ot  these  two  kinds  of  institutions, 
a  depth  institution,  deeply 
affecting    each    conscientious 
idectC  emotions,  convictions,  free- 
req>onsibilities. 

next  to  religion,  good  imionism  in- 
indlvldual  with  more  total  com- 
than  any  other  institution, 
a  union,  however  lightly  done  by 
eventually  no  surface  affair  of  pay- 
n  retiim  few  benefits  received. 
,  both  in  the  Joining  and  belong- 
an  attempt  to  solve  many  of 
personal   and   social   problems: 
fdr  brefui.  the  fight  for  Justice, 
for  leadership,  the  arguments  of 
uses  of  power,  the  payments  of 
sacrifleee  of  strikes. 

union-Joining  is  no  Ught  de- 
wlth  easy  obligations,  and  indiffer- 
Perliaps  no  Institution- 
more  profoimdly  affect  a  per- 
emotions,  and  way  of  life, 
involves  14(b)  in  the  ultimate  is- 
freedom.  the  freedom  of  the  inner 
mind  and  spirit  of  man.   This  fact 
Congress  with  the  problem  of  a 
in  American  life, 
freedoms  are  not  so  important,  such 
of  economic  opportimltlee  and  sur- 
of    every-day   living.     Other 
are  about  a  person's  ideas,  private 
individual  preferences,  personal 
Is  the  greatest  freedom,  or 
coercion, 
union,  and  therefore  14(b),  Is  in- 
both  these  freedoms — economic 
but  also  the  inner  freedoms  that 

or  moral  or  sf^rltual. 
rider  argument  is  the  simple  Jus- 
tie  who  receives  a  benefit  from  the 
expense  of  his   fellow-workers, 
to  pay  for  it.     When  this  fact 
he  should  pay  his  share — in 
effort — but  not  in  lost  personal 
of  the  mind — that  or  a  lost  Job. 
is  an  easy  problem  fojflegis- 
vastly  greater  problem  Ifi  14(b), 
of  personal  dignity, 
the  Congress  decides  14(b),  it  will 
with  the  meaning  of  depth  in- 
lolnlng  for  an  individual  worker, 
this  has  for  the  inner  life  of 
i  reedom. 
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analysis,  the  meaning  of  14(b) 
lives  of  wcx'king  people,  this  is 


only  partly  explained  by  the  concept  of  in- 
stitution-Joining. 

n.  The  other  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
issue  of  14(b)  in  the  daily  lives  of  milUons 
of  Americans,  is  the  kind  of  coercion  in- 
volved. 

All  agree  that  14(b)  is  mainly  a  concern 
about  coercion.  But  what  kind  of  coercion? 
How  much  coercion?  Wliat  is  the  nature  of 
this  coercion?    How  powerful? 

To  be  sure,  all  agree  that  the  cause  of 
unionism  is  one  that  requires  a  strong  collec- 
tive unity.  To  achieve  this,  great  individual 
pressures  are  necessary. 

The  question  of  14(b)  is  this:  How  far, 
how  much,  how  deep,  may  a  majority  of 
\xnion  members  go.  in  order  to  achieve  the 
solidarity  required  for  success?  What  pres- 
siure  applied  against  a  minority  ia  legitimate? 
What  pressure  applied  against  a  minority  is 
excessive? 

14(b)  becomes  the  grave  issue  of  whether 
the  power  of  Jobholding.  and  the  power  of 
Joblosing — such  a  power  used  by  a  majority 
in  coercing  a  minority — whether  this  is  ex- 
cessive. 

The  argument  used  so  widely  by  those  who 
would  repeal  14(b).  is  that  a  majority  rule 
IB  sound  democracy.  Is  it?  What  Is  the 
majority  trying  to  do?  How  much  rule,  how 
much  coercion — in  what  realms,  and  by  what 
degree  of  coercion? 

Whether  a  majority  should  rule,  depends 
upon  what  the  ruling  is  about,  and  how  the 
ruling  is  used. 

Perhaps  next  to  force,  the  threat  of  losing, 
or  the  promise  of  keeping  a  Job,  Is  the  \ilti- 
mate  coercion.  Life's  great  struggle  Is  for 
bread.  Life's  great  fear  is  poverty.  Few 
powers  can  match  the  threat  of  failure,  or 
the  promise  of  success,  in  breadwinnlng. 

14(b)  already  permits  many  unions  to  bar- 
gain for  the  great  power  of  a  Job,  or  no  Job. 

The  issue  of  repeal  of  14(b)  is  whether  the 
Congress,  our  Federal  Government,  over  the 
expressed  wishes  of  19  States — whether  the 
Congress  should  now  make  such  a  powerful 
coercion  imiversal  in  American  life.  It  is 
one  tiling  for  a  partisan  group  to  pressure 
their  minority,  it  is  a  more  serio\is  matter 
for  the  government  of  a  free  people  to  legal- 
ize this  partisan  coercion  against  a  minority, 
involving  perhaps  millions  of  otherwise  un- 
willing Americans. 

The  conclusion  is  that  14(b)  Joins  two 
Important  elements  in  the  lives  of  working 
people:  (a)  Their  Inner  personal  convictions, 
(b)  their  success  or  failure  in  breadwinnlng. 

These  two  elements  involve  two  o€  the 
most  in^Kirtant  freedoms  in  their  dally  liv- 
ing: 1.  Their  freedom  of  mind,  of  decision. 
a.  Their  freedom  of  economic  opportunity. 
of  keeping  their  Jobs. 

Repeal  of  14(b)  would  make  a  national 
policy,  namely,  that  economic  opportunity 
for  millions  of  Americans  will  be  dependent 
upon  that  kind  of  institution- Joining  that 
profoiindly  affects  the  inner  lives  of  these 
same  millions  of  Americans. 

m.  Finally,  the  last  important  question  of 
14(b).  is  whether  the  American  labor  move- 
ment will  be  helped  or  hurt  by  its  repeal. 
Wherein  lies  the  success  of  the  American 
labor  movement? 

With  the  health  and  weU-being  of  the 
American  labor  movement  in  mind,  how  may 
tlie  Issues  raised  by  14(b) .  be  most  wisely  de- 
cided? 

With  apology,  I  attempt  my  reply  from  the 
background  at  my  dual  professional  life — 
a  professor  of  philosophy  and  president  of  a 
large  manufactxiring  company.  This  back- 
ground necessarily  colors  my  views,  so  Is  im- 
portant that  it  be  mentioned. 

What  follows  would  be  my  reasoning.  If 
I  were  a  Congressman  attemping  to  solve 
14(b)  both  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
democracy,  and  also  the  best  interests  of  the 
labor  movement.  As  a  student  of  democ- 
racy. I  have  reached  one  rather  firmly  held 
conclusion.  If  a  free  people  would  remain  free 


from  within,  if  they  would  avoid  internal 
corruptions  and  internal  tyrannies. 

Here  is  my  conclusion:  To  remain  free  and 
healthy,  the  government  of  a  democracy  must 
firmly  insist  that  all  institutions,  all  special 
interest  groupsT-including  business  and  la- 
bor — all  must  live  and  prosper,  if  they  can, 
by  the  hard  and  difficult  tests  of  free,  open! 
and  fair  competition. 

The  pin-point  of  the  wrong,  if  14(b)  la  re- 
pealed is  this:  Our  Government  would,  in 
this  case,  abandon  the  healthy  competition 
of  persuasion,  lor  an  unhealthy  coercion, 
within  the  labor  movement. 

In  earlier  years  our  labor  movement  needed 
special  Government  protection  and  encour- 
agement. Today,  imder  the  present  NLRB, 
unions  are  able  to  compete  very  successfully] 
not  as  fast  and  as  much  as  they  desire,  yet 
very  successfully. 

A  healthy  labor  movement  will  therefore 
be  more  successful  If  It  faces  the  following 
hard  and  difficult,  yet  healthy  competition  of 
the  following  three  forms: 

1.  Winning  individual  memberships  and 
personal  loyalties,  by  persuasion,  rather  than 
by  the  coercion  involved  in  the  repeal  of 
14(b). 

2.  Winning  union  elections.  In  competition 
with  nonimlan  companies,  whose  manage- 
ment tries  to  outdo  the  unions  in  benefits  to 
workers.  Our  democracy  gains  by  this 
wholesome  competition. 

3.  By  proving  wltb  persuasion,  the  value 
of  unionism.  In  right-tx>-work  States. 

(The  above  three  forms  of  oompetltlon  are 
understandably  not  favored  by  \mlon  leaders. 
Very  naturally  they  will  avoid  the  harder 
laborers  of  iinlonlsin  by  persuasion  In  favw 
of  easier  success,  if  14(b)  Is  repealed.  But 
their  choice  is  not  the  last  word  tix  a  Con- 
gressman or  Senator.  Tb«  last  word  Is  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  health  of  our  democ- 
racy.) 

While  unionism  wUl  be  strengthened  la 
numbers,  finances,  and  political  Influences, 
If  14(b)  Is  repealed,  the  big  question  for 
Congress  is  this:  Will  unionism.  In  the  long 
run,  be  healthier  If  it  grows  (a)  by  persua- 
sion? (b)  or  by  coercion? 

Which  of  these  two  kinds  of  nni/^nium  is 
healthier  for  a  democracy,  the  persuasive  or 
the  coercive? 

The  moral,  spiritual,  political  issue  of  re- 
pealing 14(b)  Is  this:  Since  the  health  of  a 
democracy  Is  the  hlgheert  possible  degree  of 
individual  freedom,  and  since  the  sickness  of 
a  democracy  Is  the  unnecessary  increase  of 
individual  coercion,  is  there  now  great  ur- 
gency for  the  Congress  to  greatly  Increase  the 
total  amoimt  of  coercion  in  American  life? 

Finally,  how  far,  how  deep,  how  powerfully, 
will  the  Congress  decide  to  Invade  the  per- 
sonal life  of  an  individual?  All  the  freedom 
there  is.  Is  known  only  by  an  individual. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  conclude  by  a  reminder, 
that  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  added  to  the 
Constitution,  after  it  was  fully  realized  tliat 
a  majority  could  tyrannize  over  a  minority, 
quite  as  much  as  an  aristocracy  or  a  single 
dictator. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  IfXW  JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  how  much  money  we  spend  on 
foreign  aid,  there  Is  no  giiarantee  that 
any  positive  good  Is  accomplished  unless 
we  make  a  sincere  attempt  to  foster  bet- 


ter  people-to-people  relationships  here 

*"one  'way  of  accomplishing  this,  of 
course,  is  by  encouraging  Americans  to 
see  the  world  and  to  enable  them  to  meet 
citizens  of  other  countries  on  a  personal 
level  This  way.  through  mutually  re- 
inforced friendships.  Intematioiial  un- 
derstanding will  prosper  and  we  will  de- 
velop, so  to  speak,  a  corps  of  good-will 
ambassadors . 

A  new  nationwide  organization.  Club 
Internationale,  Is  forming  to  encourage 
members  to  participate  In  an  education 
and  travel  program  hi  an  effort  to  widen 
their  scope  of  Interests  and  to  Instill  In 
them  an  International  spirit.  Ulti- 
mately, the  club  expects  to  form  chap- 
ters in  other  countries,  so  that  members 
there  may  more  easily  come  and  see 
America. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.,  Evening  News  of  July  20, 
which  notes  that  Mr.  Marvin  Rosenblum, 
of  Edison,  N  J„  has  been  named  dhrector 
of  the  Central  Jersey  chapter  of  Club 
Internationale. 

The  article  follows: 
Edison  B4an  Heads  Ahea  Travel  Chjb 

An  Edison  man  has  been  named  director  of 
the  new  Central  Jersey  chapter  of  Club 
Internationale. 

Marvin  Rosenblum  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  the  chapter  of  the  nationwide,  non- 
profit club.  The  chapter,  which  covers  Mid- 
dlesex, Monmouth,  and  Somerset  Counties,  is 
the  first  to  be  chartered  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States. 

ITie  only  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  modeled  after  the  dub 
Mediteranee,  which  has  been  operating 
abroad  for  16  years. 

The  purpose  of  Uie  club  is  to  enable  its 
membos  to  save,  through  weekly  deposits, 
for  a  grand  tour  of  Europe.  The  members 
also  receive  bonus  vacations  in  the  interim. 

In  addition  to  these  vacations,  the  club 
offers  its  members  a  program  of  parties, 
dances,  lectvires,  discussions,  and  other 
activities. 

The  club  also  featvires  instr\ictlon  in  golf, 
tennis,  and  foreign  languages. 

The  dub  was  commended  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as 
"being  in  keeping  with  President  Johnson's 
request  for  travel  by  UJ5.  cittaens." 


Dr.  Laurence  G.  Paqom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  ICASTUUfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation's  sixth  largest  city,  Baltimore  has 
experienced  many  of  the  problems  of 
large  urban  centers.  Not  the  least  of 
these  involves  Its  school  ^stem.  A  key 
ingredient  In  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem Is  leader^i^}.  a  quallly  whlcdi  Dr. 
Laurence  Q.  Paquln,  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  most  competently 
exhibits.  In  Ught  of  the  wide^read  in- 
terest In  education,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  excellent  article  by  Joann  Rodgers 
profiling  Dr.  Paquln  which  appeared  in 


the  Baltimore  News  American  on  Sun- 
day, July  25.  1965: 

Dk.  Paquin:  Nrw  Bbib>  or  School  Cbziv 
(By  Joazm  Bodcars) 

"If  I  were  aAed  to  aay  which  tnlnlng  baa 
most  helped  me  in  my  eanw  as  an  educator, 
I  would  have  to  say  it  waa  the  tralnlzig  I 
received  in  government,  sociology,  eoonomlcs, 
law,  history,  and  poltties.'' 

Dr.  Laxirence  Q.  Paquln,  Baltimore's  new 
superintendent  ot  achoola,  thonght  he  had 
filled  out  a  "routine  biography"  with  that 
statement.  Instead,  he  had  defined  a  new 
breed  of  big-city  school  chief,  of  which  he  Is 
certainly  one. 

The  big-city  schools — and  the  big  cities 
themselves — are  everywhere  in  trouble,  and 
a  modem  superlntendmt  Is  in  the  middle 
of  it.  In  Chicago,  demaDstrators  demand  his 
ouster;  in  California,  he  Is  embroUed  In 
political  turmoil;  in  New  Ywk,  he  was  forced 
out. 

No  mere  educator  or  administrator  will  do 
any  mxxre,  whether  In  Chicago,  California, 
New  York — cr  Baltimore.  The  inbred  pro- 
fessional, concerned  only  about  what  hi^pens 
In  his  classrooms,  day  to  day,  cannot  ease  the 
school's  troubles  or  solve  its  problems. 

And  Baltimore,  as  the  Nation's  sixth  larg- 
est city,  with  a  $100  milllon-a-year  school 
system  and  attendant  urban  upheavals,  has 
its  share  of  those  troubles. 

EACIAL  X>CBAI.ANCB  FUIGUES  SCHOOLS 

Racial  imbalance  plagues  most  of  the  city's 
200  schools;  teacher  shortages  often  border 
on  the  critical  as  the  city  fights  to  keep  its 
wage  scale  competitive:  ignorance,  neglect, 
and  lack  of  f tmds  have  left  the  Inner  city  with 
crumbling  buildings,  outdated  books. 

Dropouts,  vandalism,  the  disadvantaged 
student,  the  problem  child,  the  handicapped 
and  mentally  retarded,  growing  teacher  mUl- 
tancy,  civil  rlghfta  dememstratlcms — the  list 
of  headline  problems  is  endless. 

An  estimated  quarter  at  tb6  200,000  child 
school  population  can  be  dasslfled  as 
crippled  readers  and  an  exploding  population 
has  created  the  need  for  half-a-doeen  new 
schools  to  be  built  yesterday — ^not  tomorrow. 

Add  to  this  the  7,000  teachers  who  must 
be  kept  apprised  of  better  ways  to  teach 
and  what  to  tecu^h  and  the  system's  problems 
become  outrageous. 

Within  the  next  few  months,  the  51 -year- 
old  Dr.  Paquin  wiU  become  famUlar  with 
those  problems  and  his  talents  as  politician, 
sociologist,  economist,  lawyer,  historian,  and 
educatcur  will  be  constantly  tcuud. 

For  the  sum  of  ISSiOOO  a  year,  he  will  spend 
most  Oif  his  waking  hours  overseeing  Balti- 
more's sprawling  ediioational  system. 

Ajr  EDUCATIOIf  AI.   STIIPBONT 

Like  an  orchestra  leader,  he  will  be  ex- 
pected to  know  aU  the  parts;  know  how  to 
play  an  the  insptruments;  know  what  all  his 
musicians  can  do  and  conduct  the  edxica- 
tional  symphony  so  ibaX  the  end  product 
harmoniously  eiUie^tens  the  v^iole  audience 
back  to  the  last  row. 

Dr.  Paquin  reflected  on  all  this  during  an 
exclusive  Interview  with  the  News  Am«ican 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  week  as  Balti- 
more's 13th  sdiool  chief. 

He  could  not,  he  said,  speak  specifically 
about  Baltimore's  dlllleultles  so  soon  ("Oive 
me  at  least  another  24  hours,"  he  quiiiped). 

But  much  about  the  man — particularly  his 
expressed  philosophy  of  educatioa,  his  ideas 
about  the  role  cC  the  superintendent  and 
educational  innovations  indicates  what  Bal- 
timore ml^t  expect  from  ttUs  frank  and 
alert  New  Knglander  who  quotes  poetry  pro- 
fusely, reads  voraciously  (including  mys- 
teries) and  delights  in  a  challenge. 
On  education  and  the  tuperintendencj/ 

"There  are  no  pat  answers  to  any  of  these 
I»oblems.  I  cant  divine  a  set  of  tmmutable 
'answers'  and  'dedsioni'  and  use  them  as 


a  blanket  to  cover  every  situatloii.  That 
would  be  the  easy  way,  but  there  Is  nothing 
easy  about  this  Job. 

"Every  euperlntendeni  must  eerve  all  the 
cbildren  at  aU  the  people — the  brlgbt  tnes, 
lees  bright  ones,  weak  and  atroog.  tan  and 
■hart.  Moreover,  the  term  *piaUle  educa- 
tion' Involves  their  parents,  too. 

School  ppoMenu  Mttfced  to  others 

"If  poblle  educatloti  falls,  then  tb»  bur- 
decs  ot  failure  £sll  oo  every  phase  of  life  for 
every  one  of  the  milUoa  people  here.  If  the 
■ohools  can  eolve  some  of  its  proUems,  prob- 
lems outside  will  be  pleased  as  welL 

"The  most  Important  job  of  a  superintend- 
ent Is  leadership — cocmllnatlng  resources, 
searching  out  expertise,  and  making  deci- 
sions. He  KiTwoif  cannot  be  an  expert  on 
everything — but  he  must  know  where  to  And 
the  expert.^ 

"If  a  superintendent  Is  ineftecttve  as  a 
leader,  it  is  because  he  attempts  to  ai^>eaEe 
or  straddle  when  there  is  a  decision  to  make. 
A  superintendent  is  paid  to  make  decisions 
and  he  can't  wait  fwever  to  make  them, 
either." 
The  fcTiool  board  and   the  superintendent 

"Officially  the  school  board  sets  policy  and 
the  superintendent  carries  it  out.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  the  superintendent  Is  like 
the  thumb  of  the  hand  and  the  school  board 
the  four  fingers.  Separately  they  can  do 
certain  things,  but  together,  they  can  do 
great  things.  I  know  this  sounds  corny,  but 
It's  true. 
The    superintendent    and    the    community 

"Cooperation  is  Important — ^I  dont  mean 
that  if  I  do  something,  everyone  should  stand 
up  and  cheer.  I  do  mean  that  out  there  is 
a  wealth  of  talent,  experience,  and  creativity 
that  can  and  must  be  taxied.  This  is  one 
of  the  goals  I've  set  for  myself." 

The  citizens  school  advisory  committee 

"That  report  Is  Important  and  the  depart- 
ment of  education  should  say  where  it  stands 
on  it.  It  is  too  good  to  be  forgotten.  To 
file  and  forget  that  report  would  be  a  major 
tragedy." 

Racial  imbalance 

"Let  me  repeat  g^Un.  My  Job  is  not,  I 
repeat  not,  to  bring  white  and  N^roee  to- 
gether physically.  My  Job  is  to  Improve 
educatioD  for  all,  by  whatever  means.  As 
for  racial  imbalance,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  the  educational  implications  are. 
They  are  great,  of  course. 

Many  things  spUl  oner  into  education 

"But  so  are  the  implications  of  poor  hous- 
ing, unemi>loyment,  crime,  and  taxes,  All 
these  things  spill  over  into  education. 

"Aa  for  protest  demonstrations  over  civU 
rights,  racial  imbalance,  or  anything  else.  I 
will  say  this:  There  Is  no  question  of  the 
right  to  protest,  but  I  would  take  a  dim  view 
Indeed  of  any  efforts  to  interfere  with  the 
smooth  administration  of  the  school  system. 

"If  demonstrators  did  interfere  with  that 
operation,  they  would,  in  my  view,  tie  hurt- 
ing education  In  Baltimore,  not  helping  it. 

"Moreovw,  I  can  often  see  no  need  for 
them  to  dramatize  something  that  Is  already 
dramatic  enough.  We  all  know  what  the 
problem  to." 

On  Federal  aid 

"Let's  be  sensible.  On  a  strictly  economic 
level,  we  need  It.  The  city  of  Baltimore  muat 
find  more  money.  The  point  ot  saturatiaai 
for  the  -pmpcrtf  tax  Is  coming.  The  Federal 
Government  has  the  broadest  based  tax." 

On  reading 

"1  am  very  concerned  with  those  who  can- 
not read  well,  of  ooxuve,  but  ot  equal  eon- 
cem  are  those  who  can  read,  bat  dont.  When 
I  was  a  newsboy  in  New  Kngtond.  everyone 
read  a  newspaper.  They  dont  anymore.  It's 
easier  to  turn  on  the  televtslon." 
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a  aymptom  of  the  overall  problem 
when  reading  la  Qecessary  to  sur- 
loC  depends  on  the  home.    If  par- 
chUdren  will,  too." 
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Interscholastic  athletics 

"I  wo  lid  hope  these  would  be  self-sup- 
porting, the  real  quesUon  is.  Should  educa- 
tion be  1  iroadly  interpreted  as  to  include  all 
peripheral  acUrties?" 

On  preschool  education 
"Balti^aore  has  been  in  the  vanguanl  here, 
enough  experience  to  know  It  pays 


We  have 
off. 

The  community  school 
•^ope^ully.  the  school  should  becotne  the 
eenter  a   all  neighborhood  activity  for  edu- 
cation, qecdth  and  recreation. 
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_,  Dr.  Paq\iln  said  he  remem- 

tlme  I  had  to  abandon  all  thought 
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they  held  great  attraction  for 

I  now  and  I  have  the  best  of  both 
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July  26,  1965 


said,  ts  not  easy  or  popular.    But 
some   advice  from  a  salty  New 
superintendent  named  John  Boss- 
never  forget  it. 
public  life.'  he  said  'remember,  you're 
Gratitude  and  appreciation  U 
thing  you'U  get — so  don't  expect  it.'  ■" 
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El  iopia't  ladepemdence  Day 


K8  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOJ«.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  mcRiOAir 
IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  26.  1965 
TbDD. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 

Ethiopia  celebrated  its  day  of 

.  and  I  think  it  appropriate 

his  day  we  salute  the  long  strug- 

progress  and  the  achievements  of 

We  all  know  of  the  terrible 

suffered  by  Ethiopia  In  1935, 

aware  of  the  fierce  and  proud 

made  by  the  Ethiopian  people 

domination  by  Italy. 

Speaker,  Is  known  of  Ethlo- 

efTorts  of  prepress  and  peace 

W(Jrld  War  n.    Emperor  Haile  Se- 

hls  nation  have  shown  great 

n  the  Pan  African  movement 

the  sponsorship  of  the  Confer- 

^frican  Chiefs  of  State  in  Addis 

May  1963.    Addis  Ababa  is  now 

of  the  permanent  Secretary  of 

fOT    African    Unity. 


Org  Einization 


This  step.  I  think,  signifies  the  growing 
Importance  in  responsible  development 
of  the  national  cooperation  and  demo- 
cratic progress  which  has  so  character- 
ized Ethiopia  for  many  years. 


July  26,  1965 


Economic  Opportnnity  Amendments  of 
1965 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  noaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
conslderaUon  the  bUl  HJl.  8283  to  expand 
the  war  cm  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opporunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
great  deal  continues  to  be  said  by  the 
Republicans  about  a  so-called  secret  list 
of  OEO  consultants.  These  master 
sleuths  claim  to  have  brought  to  light 
a  list  which  no  one  else  knew  about  or 
could  obtain. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  listing  of  consultants  which 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Ricord 
was  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  at  the  request  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  listing  was 
furnished  to  the  GAO  as  a  result  of  that 
organization's  receiving  the  request  from 
an  unnamed  Congressman.  OEO  would 
have  furnished  this  Information  directly 
to  the  Congressman  should  the  request 
have  come  directly  to  the  OEO.  There 
is  nothing  classified  or  secret  about  the 
listing,  as  this  type  of  information  Is 
prepared  upon  request  from  any  respon- 
sible source.  Because  it  is  not  the  type 
of  detailed  information  normally  re- 
quired for  management  reports  it  did 
require  a  special  compilation. 

Previously,  similar  although  not  iden- 
tical information  was  submitted  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee. This  information  contained  bi- 
ographical sketches  on  all  of  the  key 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Also,  the  statistical  informa- 
tion of  the  number  of  consultants  at  each 
level  of  compensation  was  provided. 

The  only  reservation  maintained 
about  the  furnishing  of  names  and  home 
addresses  of  Federal  employees  is  that 
Federal  employees  may  become  the  prey 
of  those  who  make  their  living  by  compil- 
ing maUing  address  lists.  It  is  normally 
preferred  that  only  official  addresses  be 
used,  however,  since  the  request  was  for 
home  addresses  they  were  furnished  by 
the  OEO. 

Introduction  of  the  list  by  the  Repub- 
licans, which  contained  some  400  names 
and  the  salaries  being  paid,  was  meant 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  big- 
gest beneficiaries  of  this  great  program 
are  the  privileged  few  on  its  high-level 
payroll. 

The  gentleman  who  introduced  the  list 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  program 
has  become  a  haven  for  jobseekers.  Or, 
there  were  Innuendos  of  dark  misdoings. 
There  were  charges  that  a  disproportion- 


ate amount  of  appropriated  funds  are 
bulging  the  pockets  of  antipoverty  offl- 
cials,  rather  than  helping  to  eliminate 
pockets  of  poverty.  There  was  sketched  a 
picture  of  consultants  f  eatherbedding  on 
public  funds.  And  in  a  followup  tele- 
gram, it  was  even  hinted  that  these  posi- 
tions are  being  used  by  consultants  to 
build  political  machines. 

These  gross  distortions  must  be  cor- 
rected. Let  us  examine  that  list  a  little 
more  closely. 

Now,  their  salaries  range  frwn  $35  to 
$100  a  day — that  makes  a  range  of  about 
$9,000  to  $26,000  annually.  Certainly 
$26,000  is  a  good  salary.  But  Is  It  a  boon 
to  those  drawing  It?  The  facts  show 
clearly  that  it  is  not.  Right  at  the  top  of 
the  list  is  the  name.  Holmes  Brown.  Mr. 
Brown  is  an  assistant  director  at  OEO  in 
charge  of  public  affairs.  In  order  to  take 
this  Job,  he  resigned  as  director  of  public 
relations  at  the  Martin-Marietta  Corp., 
where  he  drew  an  annual  salary  of 
$50,000.  This  means  that  he  Is  now  mak- 
ing  a  little  over  half  of  his  previous 
salary — and  this  is  not  to  mention  the 
stock  options  and  other  benefits  he  has 
lost. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  David  Salten, 
a  Community  Action  program  adviser. 
He  had  been  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $30,000. 

In  the  Job  Corps  program,  there  Is  an 
adviser  named  Milton  Katz  pulling  down 
the  sum  of  $70  a  day.  Before  Joining 
OEO,  he  was  a  research  psychologist 
earning  $100  a  day. 

Thaddeus  Hlgglns  now  earns  $14,300 
as  a  VISTA  consultant.  Formerly,  he 
was  a  business  executive  in  Pittsburgh 
earning  $20,640.  And  Charles  Chong 
took  a  pay  cut  of  more  than  $3,000  to 
give  his  services  to  VISTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consultants  who  have 
made  financial  sacrifices  to  work  in  the 
antipoverty  program  are  too  numerous 
to  specify  here.  The  list  is  long  and  im- 
pressive. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
men  and  women  In  those  positions  have 
been  working  long  and  gruelling  hours 
ever  since  the  program  started.  They 
are  paid  a  5 -day  week,  but  most  of 
them,  I  am  assured,  put  In  6-  and  7-day- 
weeks— working  days  that  often  run  far 
into  the  night. 

As  far  as  the  political  springboard 
charge  is  concerned.  I  woiild  point  out  to 
the  Members  that  every  consultant  is 
governed  by  the  Hatch  Act.  which  pro- 
hibits political  activities  while  In  service. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  long 
list  of  people  who  are  giving  their  time 
and  energy  free  of  charge  and  I  have 
placed  this  list  in  the  Record.  And  I 
mean  people  of  distinction;  people  who 
are  great  successes  In  their  own  fields, 
with  great  talents  to  contribute;  people 
who  have  done  so  simply  because  they 
believe  In  the  program,  and  want  to  help 
it  succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  whole 
picture.  The  program  needs  the  best 
talents  It  can  get,  and  I  believe  It  is  get- 
ting the  best  available. 

Attached  is  the  list  of  paid  consultants 
of  OEO  and  their  previous  employment 
as  of  the  date  this  report  was  submitted 
to  the  GAO: 
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Name 


Brown,  Holmes  M. 
Elwell,  Richard  B. 
Masters.  Peter  ¥... 
Gross,  Ernest 


Moss,  Edward  K....— 

iiagaiK,  Francis  A 

MUler,  Harry  J 

Wright,  Dale  R-; 

Bills,  Garrison  M 

Williams,  Joan......^. 

Van  Doren,  Ronald  K. 

Allott,  Patricia  A. 

Doherty,  James  E 

Hughes,  Eleanor  P 

Tait,  Pauline  W 

Michaels,  Anna  M 

Roddy,  Robert 


Price,  Gary --- 

Weatherford.Wlllla,  Jr. 

Constable.  Elinor 

Guskln,  Alan  E 

Long,  Lewis  M.  K 

Carter,  Charles  A. 

Hutchinson,  John  Q— 
Oerson,  Richard  1 


Date  of 
appotntment 


Oct.  12,18M 
Nov.  80, 1964 
Oct.  28,1864 
Dec.     7, 1964 

Apr.  1,  IMS 
Oct.  26,1964 
do- 


Parsons,  Arch — 
Rantanc,  Bruno. 

81U,  Maurice  L.. 


Baker,  Robert  N 

Huntington,  Hasklna, 

Healy.  Edward  P 

Woodard.  Anola  F 

Pulakos,  Milton 


Brashears,  Benjamin  S 

Elgen,  Lewis  D 

Troutraan,  John  E 

QottUeb,  David 

Btell  wagon  .WalterB 

Katr,  Milton  8 

Levlne,  Stanley 

omis,  James  C,  Jr 

Sexton,  Brendon 

VandenHeuvel,  William... 

Bohrson,  Ralph  Q 

Ross,  EUiabeth  H 

Rauh,  B.  Michael. 

Bass,  WUliam  H 

Moore,  Robert  N 

Cotton,  Mello 

Ben- Ami,  David  Z 

Drake,  Charles  H 

Balett,  Stanley  J 


Lucas,  Jane  M 

Fallon,  Vincent 

Ralney,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Julius  M. 
Spickler,  Martin  W.. 

Baiter,  Franc 

Sadow.  Sue.. 

Lowe,  Roger  D 

DarUngton,  Alice 

I.ewis,  Joan  D 

Hunter,  G«rtrude  T. 

Fogg.  Betty  L 

Terris,  Shirley  D 

Blaylock  Marilyn  J. 
Agulrre,  Humbert©.. 

Heller,  Adele  R 

Martin,  John  A.,  Jr.. 
Ooodwm,  James  C.. 
Hyman,  Milton 


Higgins,  Thaddeus  F.  X — 


Blackburn,  John  J. 
Chong,  Charles — 


Jan.  6,1066 
Dec.  28,1964 
Apr.  12,1066 
tfo\.  8,1064 
D«c  20,1964 
Nov.    8,1064 

May  &,  1065 
Apr.  29,1065 

May  3, 1966 
Feb.  16,1065 

Oct.    26,1064 

do 

do 

do -- 

Jan.  18,1066 
Dec.  1, 1064 
Oct.  26,1064 
Oct.    20,1064 

May    10,1065 

Oct.  26,1064 
Nov.  23, 1064 

May  24,1065 
Feb.   15,1906 

Nov.  17, 1964 

Dec.  10.1064 

Dec.  31,1064 

Oct.  26,1064 

Apr.  21,1066 

Jan.  4, 1066 


Salary 


Wlckland,  Roger  F 

Johnson,  James  E 

Alexander,  Alan  A. 

Paynter,  David  H 

Stuck,  Harry  W 

O'llare,  Thomas  J 

Diener,  Charles  L 

O'Callaghan,  Donald  N... 

Keating,  Raymond  F 

Wilkins,  William,  D 

Echima,  Marilyn  E.. 

Hall,  C.MitcheU 

McConnell,  William  A 

Ferlo,  Virgil  J.. 

Oarofalo,  Dominic  O 

Palmour,  Claire  T 

Fox,  Lester  J 

Sasaki,  Tom  T 

Stocks,  Donald  M 

Eldred,  Philip  H 

Ollveo,  Jack  J - 

Cosgrove,  Thomas  S 


Dec. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Oct. 


17,1964 

26,1964 

26,1066 

26,1064 

3,1066 

26,1066 

10, 1066 

26,1064 

30,1064 

3,1064 

6,1066 

0,1064 

26,1065 

14,1064 

8,1004 

23,1064 

26,1066 

0,1064 

26,1064 


Nov.  3,1064 
May  6,1066 
Oct  26.1064 
Jan.    18,1066 

do 

May  17,1066 
Nov.  20,1064 
Nov.  8,1064 
Dec.  14,1064 
Jan  11, 1065 
Oct.  26,1064 
Jan.  18,1065 
Jan.  4, 1065 
Dec.  10,1064 
Mar.  2^1066 
10,1065 
1,1066 
21,1065 
10,1065 
22,1066 
May  11,1966 
Nov.  30, 1964 


May 

Feb. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


Apr.  28,1966 
Mar.  19, 1966 
Mar.  14, 1966 
Feb.  2,1966 
Feb.  28,1966 
Apr.  16,1966 
Feb.  23,1965 
Apr.  6, 1066 
Mar.  22, 1065 
Apr.  8, 1066 
Apr.  12,1066 
Mar.    1,1065 

do 

Aim-.  6, 1065 
May  3,1066 
Mar.  22, 1966 
Apr.  17.1965 
May  24,1966 
May   10,1965 


HOD 

66 

60 
60 

76 
60 
60 
60 
00 
SO 
6S 
38 
36 

60 
60 

60 
60 

56 
70 
36 
60 
60 
40 
60 
76 

66 

66 
60 

66 
60 

70 

60 
70 
90 
40 
60 

45 
85 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
56 
100 
100 
80 
66 
60 
60 
60 
66 
60 
60 
45 

«6 
60 
60 
00 
40 
60 
40 
66 
60 
76 
60 
76 
50 
46 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 
46 
45 
70 

40 
60 
46 
100 
60 
60 
60 
60 
40 
46 
60 
SO 
.10 
46 
46 
40 
60 
50 
60 


Public  aflalis.. 

do 

do 

...do 


Onanlcattoo 


.do. 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do.. 

VISTA. 


VISTA. 
VISTA. 
VISTA. 
VISTA. 
VISTA. 
VISTA. 
VISTA. 
VISTA. 

VIBTA. 

VISTA. 
VISTA. 

VISTA. 
VISTA. 

VISTA. 


Job  Corps. 

do 

do 

do..... 

do 


VIBTA 

VISTA 

MGMT 

Job  Corps — 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 


CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP..  - 


WaBblnstao,  D.O. 

do 

do 

...do 


DotyitatlOD 


.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

CAP 

CAP- 

CAP 

OAP„ 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP_ 

CAP- 

CAP 

CAP 


.do- 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


-do. 


.do. 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do— ,-- 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.--do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

CaUJornia. 

do 

Chicago... 


Previous  employment 


do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

.....do 

do - - 

....do 

....do 

.-.do 

do 

Atlanta,  Qa. 

New  Mexico 

Washington,  D.C.. 

Yakima,  Wash 

Washington,  D.C.. 

do 


Directcr  of  pablk  relaticna,  Martin  Marrietta  Corp.,  tH>,000  p«  aimaa. 
Kvaluator,  lJ.&  Peace  Corps,  117,000  per  anntun. 

Self-employed,  de«lgnpertner«hlp,|16.8>6  per  Mmum.  .  .^.,^ 

Public  relatiaoa  eoiumtant.  New  Ycrk  State  Labor  DepartnMnt,  tlB,On 

per  annnin. 

Owner,  Edward  K.  Moes  InteraaUaDal,  $26,000  per  aanam. 
Director  of  pragram  development,  1326  per  week. 
Accountant  executive,  Darcy,  Bush  A  Osborne,  Inc.,  IMOD  par  annum- 
New  York  State  Commlaslcner  for  Human  Righta,  $16,800  per  annum. 
Associate,  Kari  Newsom  Co.,  $11,000  pot  annum. 
InforTnatlco  ofBoe,  United  Natlooa,  $770  per  moctb. 
Stall  writer,  the  ArlMoa  Republic,  $7,600  per  annum. 
Commercial  arttet,  Kaufman  Associates,  $6,600  per  annum.   _.    .   ,^ 
Assistant  Instructor,  Spanish  language  program  for  the  blind,  $6,600  per 

annum. 
Women's  editor,  $21,000,  per  annum. 
Director,  public  affairs,  Kennedy  Center  tor  Performing  Arts,  $12,000  per 

annum. 
Account  coordinate,  Edward  K.  Moss  International,  $100  per  day. 
Industrial  r«latlc«s  consultant,  Minneapolis  Hospital  ServloeB  Association, 

$14,000  per  annum. 
KiccuUve  director,  SAAC,  New  York  City,  $14^00  per  annum. 
Associate  protasor,  8warthmore^l6,000  per  annum. 
English  Institute,  iJnlverslty  of  Honduras,  $14,800  per  annum. 
Consultant,  President's  task  force. 
Supervisory  clinical  ixychologist,  chief,  $12,170  per  annum. 
Counselor,  Howard  University,  $8,200  per  annum. 
Admlrlstratlve  Officer  of  Peace  Corps,  $10,650  per  annum.  ,  .  .  , 

Chief,  Southeast  Asia  proiect.  Bureau  ol  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs, 

General  manager  and  executive  vice  president  of  BBB  In  Pittsburgh, 

$20,640  per  annum. 
Pastor,  $14,200  per  annum.  ^,         ....... 

Assistant  to  president  of  American  Fideriilion  of  fcUte,  City  and  Municipal 

Employees,  $16,111  per  annum. 
Assistant  foreign  editor,  Los  Angeles  Timc<!,  $.325  per  week. 
International  representative,  Ameritan  Federation,  State,  County  and 

Municipal  Employees,  $10,500  per  annum.  „     ,.     .        ,,--«  

Director,  research  and  evaluation,  Appalachian  Youth,  Inc.,  $17,000  per 

annum. 
Manager.  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  $13,600  per  annum. 
Staff  director.  Department  ol  Commerce,  $16,000  per  annum. 
Consultant  NS,  Office  of  Education.  $76  per  day. 
Senior  psychologist  social  wwker,  UCLA,  $0,060  per  snnum. 
Associate  director.   Lower  East  Side  Neighborhood  Association,    New 

York,  $11,600  per  annum. 
Social  science  research  analyst.  Department  of  Labor,  $8,046  per  annum. 
President,  Program  Committee  Institute. 
Vice  president,  Elec.  Teaching  Lab. 

Assodate  professor,  Michigan  Stete  University.  $11,600  per  annum. 
Associate  professor,  Midiigan  State  University,  $16,700  per  annum. 
Supcrvisary  research  psychologist,  $100  per  day. 
Vice  president,  Training  Systems,  Inc.,  $17,000  per  annum. 
Assistant  director  of  recruitment,  $60  per  day. 
Director  leadership  studies  center,  U.A.W,  $13,600. 
Deputy  campaign  manager,  Robert  Kennedy,  $20,000  per  annum . 
Director,  Rocky  Mountain  area,  $18,600  per  annum. 
Consultant  on  dependency,  $13,116  per  annum. 
Regional  coordinator,  $260  per  week. 

Field  officer,  USDA-ORAI).  

Administrative  assistant.  Congressman  Joel  Evlns,  $13,000  per  annum. 

Advanoeman  $12  600  per  annum. 

CoUege  InsUuctor,  Temple  Emanuel  ol  Ironde  Court,  $10,000  per  annum. 

Director,  Fryburg  Academy,  $1,000  per  month.  .u»,.»-nf  tM  9« 

Expert,  Official  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development,  $33.2*1 

PrSect  manager.  Youth  Opportunity  Board,  $16,000  per  annum. 

Field  representative.  NaUonal  Urban  League,  $11,000  per  »num. 

Director,  English  language  servloe,  $12,600  per  annum  tax  ftee. 

Superintendent  of  Schoob,  81ml,  CaUf.,W),600  per  aMum. 

Superintendent,  Nevada  Girls  Training  Center,  $12,000  per  annum.. 

Superintendent  of  training  and  education ,  $8,840  per  annum. 

Director,  teacher  education,  Fort  Lewis  CoUege,  $7,600. 

Director,  health  and  welfare,  $16,120  per  Mnum.      „  ,^  ,^  ^^., 

Education  consultant,  educational  research  service,  $1,000  per  month. 

Professor  ol  education,  $16,000  per  aimum. 

Health  education  consultant.  Great  Neck  PubUc  Schools  JlO.OOTi. 

Directorate  of  faclliOes,  $16,066  per  annum. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF  (materia!).  $1,190  per  month. 

Special  Assistent,  Peace  Corps,  $10,070  per  annum. 

Smt^aTiS'Sr^l^UrOainesvUle,  Oa.,  $0,200  per  annum. 

1^111^  S^r,'il'e'S°lSfxirL^versity,  $13,000  per  annum. 

Attorney  adviser,  HEW,  $10,800  per  winum. 

Ordained  minister.  Assemblies  ofGod,  $600  P»  month 

Attorney  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  $0,000  per  annum^ 

Internatlon  JXcation  director.  Federation  of  Stete.  Country.  $10,000  pec 

At1S?;»dvlsor,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Klghu  $7^860  per  annum. 

AfflSate  direct©;,  CathoUc  Charities,  $18,000  per  annum. 

AteSiistratlve ailstant,  ICA,  Washington  IXOjjTT.tte. 

D^ Ind  professor  Upstete  M'edlcal  Cent«r^$20,000  plus. 

Psychologist,  Montana  school  system,  $11,000. 

Director  researdi  demonstration  project.  Junior  Village,  $12,0.5. 

World  affaire  lecturer,  $10,000. 

Self-employed,  business  insurance. 

Director,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  lU. 

Test  development  examiner,  $8,860  per  annum. 

Research  physician,  $8,840. 

Child  development  specialist,  r.OOO  for  105  days. 

Director,  Holy  Comforter  Service,  volunteer. 

ChUd  development  specialist.  $6,736. 

Junior  high  vice  principal,  $6,800  per  annum. 

Music  teacher,  $10  per  hour.        

AsRiRlant  aecretarv  YMC  A,  $10,302  per  annum.       

tfg^  t^^^ft  WhltSeyPub^tag  Ca,  ».0»i«'«S«??- ^„„„ 
.\s«)ciuU-  director,  Joint  Youth  Development  Committee  $16,000  per  annum. 


A4062 


Naz  M 


Wffliuns,  RolM  rt  E 
Meblberg,  Wa|ace  L. 
Jordan,  Vemod ; 


M. 


Lesser,  Saal  D. . 
Nieves,  Jo 
Hanan,  Tbomifc 
Stack,  Michael  ' 

Collins,  Rayin4nd  C 

Rhine,  Earl  R 
Bums,  Robert 
Olirer,  Barbar 


Ramirei.  Lorei  zo 
OolaCz,  Helmu 
Stenson,  SLiemin  F. 


, Jero  ne 


8. 
I 

E..- 


Salten,  DaTid 
Bernstein, 
Hymes,  James 
Morris,  Dudle! 
Williams,  J 
Shorell,  Wflliafa 
Haddad,  WilUatn 
Walsh,  Ira  P.. 
Yett«,  gamoel 
Cahn.  Edgar  S 
Radler.  D.  H 
Zacortn,  Rath 
Clampitt. 
Brawn,  E.  Wa^les. 
Xlmettes,  ~" 
Smllen,  Kenneth 
WUUams.  John 
BMsberg, 
KeTttle,  Maorii 
Murphy,  John 


f 


P.. 

gf." 

Robrt 

.  Wa]  la 

.  Vino  nte 


Em«  lo^. 
(»L__ 


Nai  le 


Fr«nct  M  S 


Temko, 
Prentice.  Ed< 
WiUiama, 

Watts,  Harold 

Dele,  Darid  Al 

Donrito,  Paaqi  al  A 

MeNeU.DonallR. 
Sonnenfeldt,  M  arlorie  H. 
Porter,  Doagla  . 


Traatman,  Ra;  X 


0«it,  Onbert. 
Coben.  Martin 
Walden,  David 
NoUin,  Herbe  t 


McNlTen,  Higt 
Noble,  Lindale  ' 
Hall,  Clifton.. 


McAUiter,  Olai  don  H 


Eoghes,  Calvii  C... 
Kauflman,  Josi  ph  F. 

Bchrelber,  Dan  el 


Barberis,  Sistei 
BmUey,  Marjori  i 
Soldwedel.  Bet  • 
Weaver,  Ella  E  .. 

Sfaeiden,  Mlrlai  a 
Keyser,  Stephc 
Mansfield,  Jacl 


McConnell,  Be  ttrlc*. 
MeEvcrs,  Chai  [a 
Goldberg,  J.  B. 
Rendon,  Oabiu  >. 
Ooble,  Dorothj 
MeConnell,  Be  rerly  B. 


Jager,  Oscar. 
Handerson,  VI 


Stone,  L.  Joaep  i 
Oser,  Ann  T 
Wegman,  M: 
Maegen.  Dooall 
Kolte*,  ~ 
Alien,  Rebecca 
Cooke,  Robert 
Omati,  Oscar. 
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July  26,  1965 


H.. 

Jr. 

T. 
B... 


Dateof 
appointment 


Apr.  0,  lOOS 
Apr.  21,1065 
May  20, 1965 


Apr. 

Do 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Ajw. 
Apr. 


19,1006 


23,10ft6 
22.1965 
28.1066 
16^  1066 

—  do. 

May  2i,1066 


May  23,1066 
Dec  28.1064 
Apr.     5, 1066 


Apr. 

Dec 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Not. 

Oct. 

May 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Dec, 

Apr. 

litar. 


14.1066 
3ai064 
16,1066 
26.1065 
27.1066 
16,  1065 
18,1065 
23,1065 
20.1065 
26,1064 
16,1965 
26.1064 
6.1065 
1.1965 
26.1966 
0.1065 
10.1066 
21. 1064 
10,1065 
20,1006 


Salary 


$00 

EO 

00 

60 
60 
36 
66 
50 
46 
60 
60 

46 

60 
100 

100 
70 
00 
40 
86 
70 
00 
75 
70 
70 
70 
40 
70 
76 
TO 
60 
65 
60 
SO 
60 


Organization 


CAP_. 
CAP_. 
CAP_. 


CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP_ 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 


CAP 

CAP 

CAP.... 


CAP 

CAP 

CAP.„ 

CAP 

CAP....- 

CAP 

Office  dbaotor 

.....do 

do 

do 

..-do 

do _ 

Inspectlooa 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Interacency  relief. 
Oeneral  oatmsel... 
do 


DatysUtlon 


CUcaco- 
do.. 


Atlanta. 


New  York. 

do 

do 


Washington,  D.C. 

do. 

do 

do... 

do.- 


.do., 
.do., 
.do-. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do- 
.do- 


.do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do-. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

-do- 

-do„ 

.de.. 

.do.. 

.do.- 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


PreTlous  employment 


Associate  profesaor,  Chicago  Teachers  College,  and  associate  director.  Wood. 

lawn  Organitatioa,  117,076. 
Director  of  Land  Conservation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  $16,500  per 

annum. 
Assistant  executive  director.  Southern  Regi<mal  Council,  Inc.,  $10,500  per 

annum. 
Executive  director.  Encampment  lor  Cltlienshlp,  $12,500  per  annum 
Acting  project  director.  Puerto  Rico  Forum,  $17,000. 
Representative,  Wamer-Chilcott  Laboratories,  $8,000. 
Seir-empJoyed  lawyer,  $20,000-plu8. 
International  relations  officer,  State  Department,  $0>16. 
Development  offloer,  AID,  $9,046. 
Student,  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Center,  $630  per  mMith. 
Executive  director,  Bloomingdale  neighborhood  conservation  assistance 

$9,375. 
Relocation  officer.  Urban  Renewal  Agency,  $7,000. 
Head,  Department  of  Labor  Education,  Penn  State  nnlvvrsity,  $14,108. 
Director,  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Development,  Philadelphia, 

$16,000. 
City  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  $30,000. 
Reeecircn  coordinator,  $14,000. 

Professor  of  education,  University  of  Maryland,  $12,900  per  academic  yekr. 
Correspondent,  Time,  Inc.,  $026  per  month. 
Director,  Southern  Rural  Training,  National  Share  Corp.,  $30,000. 
President's  Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Yoatb  Crime. 
Consultant.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  $150  per  day. 
Public  Relations  director,  Hearst  Publications,  $24,000-phis. 
Executive  lecretary.  Peace  Corps,  $13,000.  » 

Attorney,  Justice  Department,  $10,000. 

Division  of  information,  Democratic  State  Committee,  $18,500. 
Consultant,  World  Unlversalist  Service,  $10,000. 
Public  affairs  supervisor.  Western  Electric,  $17,400. 
Economist,  AntJtmst  and  Monopoly,  U.S.  SeoAte,  $10,167. 
National  coordinator.  Democratic  Natiooal  Committee,  $17,300. 
Division  of  Market  Analysis,  New  York,  $15,000-plus. 
Assistant  city  manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $12,147. 
Attorney,  private  law  Arm,  San  Franciaeo,  Calif.,  $850  per  moath. 
Consultant,  Washington  representative  for  Now  York,  $15,000. 
Assoclatl(«  lawyer,  covering  Borllog  Co.,  District  of  Columbia,  $11,250. 


Currerit  intermittent  contttltants 


S. 
tw^S. 
Wall  ST 


O. 
H. 


Franoetta.. 
B 


hr  sy 


A. 

J. 


ii  laa  W. 


E. 

L. 


RoaanondM. 


Date  of 
appoiotment 


Dec  1,1064 
Apr.  36^1066 
do 

do 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


1.1066 

0,1065 

1,1966 

2a  1065 

2&1064 


May   24,1966 

Jan.  13,1065 
Apr.  6. 1065 
Mar.  31.1065 
Apr.  12,1065 

Nov.  0,1004 
Feb.  4, 1065 
Mar.  23.1066 

Nov.  20, 1004 

.do. 


Jan.     4, 1066 

Jan.    26,1066 

Mar.  11,1065 

do 

do 

Apr.  16,1005 

May  10, 1066 
Apr.  12,1065 
Feb.     1. 1066 

Feb.  5,1065 

Jan.  17,1005 

Mar.  12,1066 

Mar.  15.1065 

Mar.  21. 1065 

Mar.  22, 1066 

Jan.    11,1066 

Apr.  22,1066 

Apr.  10,1066 
Mar.  25, 1066 
Mar.  8,1066 
Mar.  9,1066 
Feb.  a.  1066 
Fab.  10,1066 
Mar.  28,1966 
Fab.     1, 1066 


Salary 


$76 

100 

flO 

70 

70 
70 
60 
40 
66 

70 

66 
100 

00 
100 

60 
50 
76 

40 

40 
00 

76 

75 
70 
70 
70 

76 
60 
60 

60 

45 

100 

45 

46 

50 

70 

SO 

100 

40 

100 

100 

40 

40 

100 

100 


Organlsatien 


Oeneral  counsel... 

Program  pltmnini; 

do 


-do. 


do 

do 

VISTA.... 
VISTA.... 
Job  Corpa. 

do 


do.. 

CAP 

CAP._ 
CAP 


VISTA 

Management. 
do 


Job  Corps. 


.do 

.do..... 


.do. 


CAP_. 

CAP 

CAP„ 
CAP_. 
CAP_ 
CAP_. 

CAP_ 

CAP_ 

CAP_ 
CAP_. 
CAP_ 
CAP_ 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP... 


Duty  station 


Washington,  D.C. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


-do. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


do. 

do. 

do. 


.do 

.do. 


New  York 

Washington,  D.C. 

do 

Pullman,  Wash... 

Waahington,  D.C. 

do 


.do 

.do....... 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Previous  employment 


Consultant,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civfl  Rights,  $60  per  day. 
Economist,  First  National  Bank,  New  York,  $28,000  per  annum. 
Associate  professor  of  economics.  University  of  Eentocky,  $13,000  per 

annum. 
Associate  profesaor  of  economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  $16,000  per 

annum. 
Market  researdi  specialist,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.,  $16,000  per  annum. 
Economics  consultant,  $126  per  day. 

Special  assistant  to  president,  University  of  Wiaoosstn,  $10,600  per  annua. 
Editor,  Trade  Talk,  $35  per  day. 
Assistant  profesaor  and  research  aaaoeiata  at  Harvard  University,  $0,500 

per  annum. 
Professor,  Columbia  University,  School  of  Library  Barvlcas,  $15,000  par 

annum. 
Fellow  In  law  and  sociology,  Harvard  Law  School,  $12,040,  0  months. 
President,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York,  $25,000  per  annum. 
Self-employed,  consultant,  $10,500  per  annnra. 
Assistant  proteasor.  College  of  Education,  Temple  University,  $10,300, 

10  mortlis. 
Associate  research  assistant,  University  of  PI ttsborgta^l  1,800  per  annum. 
Deputy  assistant,  postmaster  general  and  controller,  $30,000  per  annum. 
Accountant,  Office  of  Budget  and  Afiairs,  District  of  Columbia,  $17,210 

per  annum. 
Reading  supervisor,  Walpole  PnbUc  Schools,  Maaaachnsetts,  $0,100  per 

annum. 
YMCA,  executive  secretary,  Miami,  Fla.,  $6,800  per  annum. 
Director,  higher  education  services,  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 

Associate,  $20,000  per  annum. 
Director,  school  dropouts  project,  NEA,  Washington,  D.C,  $18,600  per 

annum. 
President,  Webater  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Professer  of  education,  Hunter  College,  $15,200  per  annum. 
Associate  profesaor.  New  York  University,  $15,000  per  annum. 
Assistant  professor  of  speech  and  director  of  clinical  practice,  $13,009  per 

annum. 
Dean  of  women,  University  of  IIUdoIs,  $10,760  plus  expanses. 
School  social  worker,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $780  per  month. 
Director,  special  project  development  of  Nwth  Carolina  Fund,  $14,000 

per  annum. 
Deputy  Director,  Women's  Bureau,  Waahington,  D.C, $27,600  per  annum- 
Indian  Education  Section,  Seattle,  Wash.,  $8,100  per  annum. 
Executive  director,  Wei-Met  Camps,  New  York,  $27,000  per  annum. 
Research  assistant.  University  of  Colorado,  $266  per  month  (part  time). 
Member,  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  Migrant  Labor  Problems. 
Assistant  reemployment  officer,  Welfare  Department,  CalUbmia,  $600 

per  month. 
Director  of  publications  and  public  relations,  AFL-CIO,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $14,000  per  annum. 
Professor  and  chairman,  Departmczit  of  Eoonomioa,  Flske  University, 

$12,000  per  annum. 
Prof.,  Vassar  College,  $20,000  per  year. 
Child  development  specialist,  $4,000  per  year. 
Dean,  University  of  Michigan,  no.ODO  per  year. 
President,  Butler  Maggln  Corp.,  $26,000  per  year. 
Head  teacher,  nursery  and  klndanarteo,  $30  per  day. 
Editor,  Parent  Cooperative  Prescnools  iBtamatianal,  WOC 
Professor  of  pediatrics,  $30,000. 
Professor,  new  school  of  sociology  researdi,  New  York,  N.Y.,  $12,760  per  9 

months. 


July  26,  1965 
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Current  irUermittent  constdtanta — CJontinued 


A4063 


Name 


Date  of 

appointment 


Georges,  Thomas  W... 
Reader,  George  G.... 
Boessel,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Duckrey,  Marjorie  E.. 

Rein,  Martin 

Silcott,  T.  George 

Smith,  Hilda  W. 

Hicks,  Florence  J 

Oallen,  Elizabeth  M... 


Malmborg,  Eleanor  D. 

Parsons,  Thomas  8 

Bevis,  Donald  D 

Brown,  Milton  A 

Lazar,  Irving 

Bers,  Melvin  K 


Plumer,  Stephen  B... 
Scessel,  Thomas  V — 

Bennett,  George 

Bcheirbeck,  Helen  M. 


MoKlnley,  Francis. 
Donovan,  Ronald... 


McCoUum,  John  W.. 
Dowdy,  Richard  S — 

Reiner,  Janet  S 

Barr,  Sherman 


McAndraw,  Jordan  L. 
Simmons,  James  E 


Allen,  Curtis  C. 

Ej'eps,  Juanita  M.— 

Smith,  Mildred  Beatty.-. 

Ginsberg,  MltcheU  I 

Strakhovsky,  Ivan  L 

Berman,  Jack  D 

Flowers,  Charlaa — 

Keat,  James  F 

Krumlaut,  Alfred  C 

Witherspoon^  Ralph 

LIspen,  'M  E 

Casey,  John  J 

Bird,  Roberts.,  Jr 

Winters,  Bruce  M 

Davis,  Thomas  I — 

Clifford,  George  E 

McKay,  Martha  C 

Lefkowiti,  Gary— 

Swit,  David  A 

Jaoobson,  Oershoa 

Engle,  Robert  V 

Jackson,  Bernard  H 

Eldridge,  Lawrence 

Seaton,  David  L 

Forrest,  Robert  A 

Nichols.  WiUiam  B 

Stupay,  Arthur  M 

Egan,  Robert  J 

Martin,  Robert  L 

Rostopulos,  Nich<ria8  P... 
Petit,  Donald  Raphael... 

Berle,  Peter  A 

Klein.  Elihu  B 

MacLean,  Hugh  D 

Kelly,  Thomas  V 

Parker,  Joseph  Roas,  Jr... 
Peasinger,  Cnarlee  W.,  Jr. 

Park,  Darragh  A 

Robins,  Leurs 

Llpsen,  Charles  P 

Brenner,  Clifford  J 

Patrick,  C.  B 

Prlal,  Frances  J 


Salary 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Nov 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Jan 


2,1066 
1,1066 
0,1964 
6,1965 
15. 1965 
.  11.1065 

do 

May  10,1066 
Apr.  16,1066 

do 

May  3,1066 
Apr.  16,1066 
Apr.  5, 1066 
do 


Apr.  16,1066 

Apr.     6, 1966 

do 

do 


Dec.     7, 1064 

Feb.  1, 1065 
Dec.  28,1064 

May  3,1065 
Mar.  1,1065 
Feb.  1, 1065 
Mar.  17, 1066 

Jan.  26,1066 
May    3.1066 

Mar.  28, 1065 
Apr.  20,1065 
Apr.  14.1065 
Apr.  26,1065 
May  18,1965 
Apr.  6, 1065 
May    0.1065 

do 

May  20, 1065 
May  10,1065 
Apr.  26,1065 
Apr.  28,1065 
May  23. 1065 
May  0. 1965 
May  23,1065 
Mar.  15.  I9K 
Feb.  23.1965 
Feb.  16,1966 
9, 1965 
7.1966 
18,1965 
19, 1966 
Feb.  12.1966 
Feb.  19,1965 
Feb.  8, 1966 
Feb.  25.1066 
Feb.  11,1065 
0,1066 
15,1066 
13,1066 
14.1065 
2.1066 
8,1066 
Mar.  24.1065 
do 


Mar 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


30,1066 
7,1065 
14,1065 
2.1065 
10.1965 
22.1966 
26.1965 
27,1966 


$100 
100 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
46 
60 

45 
75 
66 
70 
85 
60 

50 
60 
95 
40 

60 
60 

80 
00 
60 
65 

66 
46 

76 
76 
66 
86 

00 
00 
40 
60 
40 
100 
60 
50 
26 
45 
06 
60 
60 
46 
60 
45 
60 
60 
60 
60 
66 
76 
50 
46 
60 
70 
66 
46 
60 
40 
60 
46 
66 
40 
60 
70 
70 
65 
45 


Organization 


CAP„. 
CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 


CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 

CAP- 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 

CAP. 
CAP. 

CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 


CAP... 
CAP_. 


CAP._ 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP._ 

CAP.„ 

CAP_ 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP._ 

CAP 

CAP -..- 

CAP I— 

CAP 

CAP 

Inspections 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Dnty  atatkm 


Washington,  D.0-. 

do.. 

.-..do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


-do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do_. 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 


.do- 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Previous  employment 


...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do-... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Baltimore,  Md 

Washington,  D.C. 
West  Hollywood... 

Tallahasae,  Fla 

Washington,  D.C 
New  Orleans,  La... 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

Selma,  N.C 

Washington,  D.C. 

do 

do 

do 

New  York 

Washington.  D.C... 

do 

do J... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New  York 

Washington,  D.C 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

New  York 

Washington,  D.C 

do 

New  York 

Olenview,  in 

Washington,  D.C 


Assistant  profesaor  of  medicine.  Temple  University,  $18,000. 

Professor  of  medldne,  Cornell  Medical  Center,  $22,000. 

Dh-ector,  Indian  Education,  Arizona  State  University,  $16,000. 

Deputy  director,  community  development.  $13,000. 

Associate  profeesor,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  $12,000. 

Director,  Springfield  College  Guidance  Center,  $11,800. 

Contract  writer,  U.3.  Public  Health  Service  $»40  per  pamphlet. 

Develop,  Health  Aid  for  HEW,  $8,500  per  year. 

Superintendent,  kindgerarten  and  primary  grades  edoeation,  $12,001  par 

year. 
Staff  associate,  elementary  and  secondary  education,  $8,000  per  year. 
Owner,  Community  Education  Association,     $12, 000  per  annom. 
School  services  coordinator.  $13,500  per  year. 

NEIGH:  Services  dlr.  Community  Progress,  Inc.,  $16,600  per  year. 
Executive  director  of  Neumeyer  Foundation,  $15,000  per  year. 
Associate  professor  of  eocnomics  and  management.  University  of  Denver, 

$13,125. 
Assistant  professor  progressive  administration  of  sodal  welfare,  $11,000. 
Community  Progress,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  special  assistant,  $11,000. 
Manpower  director.  Community  Progress,  Inc.,  $16..'M0. 
Professional  staff,  U.S.  Senate  Judicial  Subeommlttee  on  Coostttational 

Rights,  $0,800. 
Assistant  director,  Indian  education,  Arizona  State  University,  $8,000. 
Associate  profesaor,  N.Y.  State  School  of  Industry  and  Labor  Relations, 

$12,000  per  annum. 
Senior  consultant,  development  mortga^  reaaarch  staidlta,  $17,000. 
Partrtime  consultant,  human  relations.  $5,000. 
Director  of  housing  and  physical  environment. 
Assistant  chief,  MobUization  for  Youth,  New  York  City,  $18,100  par 

annum. 
Director.  Leoming  Institute,  $18,000  per  year. 
Executive  director,  independent  schools  talent  search  program,  Massacho- 

setts.  $9,000. 
Profeeiwr  of  economics,  $17,000  par  year. 
Asaociate  professor  of  economics,  $11,000  per  year. 
General  elementary  consultant.  $11,000. 
Associate  dean,  Columbia  School  of  Sodal  Work,  $20,000. 
CBS-TV. 

President-owner,  Jack  D.  Berman  Co.,  $15,000. 
City  hall  reporter,  Baltimore  Sun,  $170  per  week. 
Editorial  writer,  Baltimore  Sun,  $10,S00. 
Manager,  sales  department.  National  Cash  Register,  $8,400 
Professor  and  director,  Florida  State  University,  $18,000. 
Staff  assistant,  Cart  Elliot.  Member  of  Congress,  $12,000. 
Account  executive,  AVen  Johnson  A  Associates.  $100  per  weak. 
Reporter,  Morning  Sun  (Baltimore),  $100  per  week. 
Political  writer,  Baltimore  Sun,  $165  per  week. 
President  and  publisher  The  Johnstonlan.  ^6,000. 
Sports  columnist,  Washlngton.Dally  News,  $340  par  weak. 
Self-employed:  volunteer  activities,  $5,200. 
Consultant,  Western  Electric  Corp..  $50  per  day. 
Consultant.  Peace  Corps,  $50  per  day. 
Staff  correspondent.  Day  Publishing  Co.,  $0,600. 
Newsweek  cover  director.  $20,500. 
Lawyer  Dyett,  Alexander  &  Dienkins,  $10,000. 
Consulting  psychologist,  $30.00a 
Promotion  copywriter,  $11,000. 

Television  executive.  Medallion  TV  executive,  $800  par  weeki 
President,  T.  V.  Packaging  Co.,  $500  per  week. 
Senior  economic  analyst,  American  Canning  Co.,  $11,000. 
Attorney,  Gardner,  Poor  &  Havens,  $0,600. 
Attorney,  Western  Electric,  $14,900. 
Broker,  Consolidated  Investment  Services,  $35,000. 
Campaign  manager,  Senator  Holland,  $300  per  week. 
Attorney,  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifklno,  Wharton,  Garrison.  $9,000. 
Reporter,  New  York  World  Telegram  <k  Sun,  $300  par  week. 
Columnist,  Washington  Daily  News,  $13,000. 
Reporter,  Washington  Daily  News,  $12,600  par  annuTii. 
Reporter,  News  &  Observer  Publishing  Co.,  $12,800. 
Partner,  Merchandise  Advertiser,  Omaha,  Nabr.,  $16,000. 
Acting  principal,  Unitarian  Christian  Conferaoca,  Sierra  Leaoa,  t3,0QK 
Author,  Marsh  Pierce  Co.,  $35,000. 

Legislstive  representative.  Retail  Clerks  International  Aaaodatlon,  $18,000. 
Deputy  general  counsel.  New  York.  $16,100. 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  U.S.  Army  InteUigenoe,  $13,260. 
Reporter,  World  Telegram  &  Sun,  $10,400. 


Current  fuU-time  experts 


Name 


Msoomber,  John  Z. 


Robinson ,  Wade  M.  . 

Wynne,  Edward 

Clay,  Ozzie 

Sanders,  Lonnle 

Marley,  Frederick  H. 

DevUn,  JohnR 

Moretton,  Ernest  R-. 
McDanlel,  LInwood. 

Specter,  Sidney 

Wilson,  Wilbur 

Holman,  W^llliam  O. 
Donahue,  Joseph  P.. 


MerriU,  Keith  W. 


Johnston,  Robert  W. 


Brewer,  Harold  E. 
Pines,  Marlon  W. 
Halsey,  Maxwell.. 
Svenaon,  E.  V 


Date  of 
appointment 


Mar.   16,1965 

Oct.  26,1964 
Mar.  21,1966 
Mar.  1, 1965 
.do. 


June  14.1965 
Oct.  20.1964 
Jan.  4, 1965 
do- 


Mar.  8.1965 
May  13.1065 

do 

Apr.  10.1065 

Apr.    0, 1066 

Mar.  10. 1065 

Dec.  1, 1064 
June  7,1065 
May  24, 1065 
Feb.  23,1006 


Salary 


$60 

100 
60 
40 
40 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
66 
66 
45 

80 

35 

100 
60 
60 
80 


Organization 


Public  aflalrs- 


Job  Corps 

do. 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Management 

Job  Corps 

do 

do 


.do- 


.do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Duty  station 


Washington,  D.C 

do 

do..„ 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 


...do. 


...do 

.-do 

._do 

...do 


Previous  employment 


Staff  assistant  to  executive  vice  president,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  $17,600 

per  annum.  i 

Executive  director.  Harvard  University,  $14,500  per  annnm. 
Consultant,  Oeneral  Counsel,  NLRB,  $50  per  day. 
Professional  football.  Redskins,  $12,500  per  annum. 
Professional  football.  Redskins,  $15,500  per  annum. 
Lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Treasurer-president  of  E.  S.  Delvin  Co.,  $56  per  day. 
Superintendent  of  Boys  Ranch,  $12,315  per  annum. 
Field  officer.  Peace  Corps,  $10,500  per  annum. 
Director,  field  division,  Metro  Auto  Rental,  $20,000 per  annmn. 
Assistant  to  to  Chief  of  Staff,  Force  Development,  $15,000  per  annum. 
Research  analyst  for  Sliver  Users  Association.  $13,000  per  annum. 
Deputy  Attorney  (General  and  Chief  Attorney  General,  Military  Peraonnal 

Division,  Army,  $885  per  month. 
Resident  Ofi-CUCN,  George  Washington  University  Hospital.  $275  par 

month. 
Flight  control  coordinator.   National  Air  Carrier  Aaaodatlon,  $060  par 

month.  , 

Area  director,  emptoyee  relations,  I.T.  &  T.,  $37,000  per  annnm 
Planning  Association  of  Health  &  Welfare  Council,  $1,000  per  montfau 
Traffic  safety  consultant,  $40  to  $75  per  day. 
Associate  director.  University  of  California  Extension,  $15,700. 
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Resident  physician,  $800  per  month. 

Associate  professor,  preventive  medicine,  Oeorgetown  University  Ji.i  iu\ 
per  annum.  «'"i«iu 

Medical  doctor,  Maryland.  $20,000  per  annum 
Resident  physician,  George  Washington  University  Hospital. 
Resident  physician,  1800  per  month. 
Resident  physician,  $8,800  per  year. 

Resident  physician,  Georgetown  University  Hospital,  $4,000  per  anmirn 
Resident  In  surgery,  $3,800  per  annum.  »-,»»,       p^i  ounum. 

Prop-am  oOloer,  Alrlcan-Amerlcan  Institute,  $10,800  per  annum 
Resource  visiting  counselor,  Atlanta  public  schools,  W^OOO  per  annum 
Executive  director.  Neve  Jersey  Democratic  8Ute  Committee,  $18,000  wr 
annum.  ^ 

A.s.si.staiit  executive  director,  Wasliington  Bute  Nurses  Awociation   $eis 

per  month.  ' 

Assistant  dln-ctor.  Women  in  Community  Service,  $35  per  day 
Private  law  practice,  $10,000  per  annum. 
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speaker  for  the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation has  said  that  proposed  measxu-es  to 
stop  the  loss  of  gold  will  not  provide  a  long- 
run  answer  and  that  fundamental  correc- 
Uves  will  have  to  be  found  elswhere,  that 
faUure  to  do  so  could  cripple  the  Intema- 
tlonal  monetary  system  and  consequently 
tmdermlne  economic  progress  In  the  free 
world. 

Centralizing  powers  In  Washington  with 
ever  Increasing  controls  over  the  individual, 
business.  States  and  the  lesser  imits  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  not  the  objectives  of  the  administra- 
tion that  It  feared.  It  Is  the  do-lt-all-now 
"on  the  cult"  attitude,  "tomorrow,  the  day 
of  reckoning,  never  comes."  No  business,  no 
family  and  no  Individual  with  commonsense 
wotild  dare  practice  such  fiscal  Irresponsl- 
bUlty  as  Is  pursued  at  Washington  But  why 
should  Washington  care?  It's  not  its  money. 
It's  yours. 


Outstaodins^  Laymen  in  Nation  Visiting 
Sister  in  Chelmsford 
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Monday,  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
lady  who  is  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  her  outstanding  work  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Diabetes  Association 
visited  relatives  in  the  Greater  Lowell. 
Mass.,  area  and  told  of  her  work  through 
the  years  In  service  of  this  cause. 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Whitney  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  although  blind,  has  looked  after  her- 
self and  given  inspiration  to  thousands 
of  sufferers  from  this  disease. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include  a 
fine  article  written  by  Marguerite  Lyons 
in  the  Lowell  Sun  on  July  19  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Her  visit  to  Lowell 
will  no  doubt  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
local  group,  headed  by  John  Pearsall,  to 
continue  its  valuable  and  important 
work: 

OUTSTANDI.VG      LAyM.\.N       IN      NATION      Vl.SITINC 

Sister  in  Chelmsford 
(By  Marguerite  Lyons) 
Chelmsford. — Thousands  have  been  con- 
vinced that  their  plight  is  not  such  a  sad  one 
after  all,  because  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Whitney,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  a  gallant  lady  who  has  liter- 
ally given  her  all  to  the  cause  for  which  the 
American   Diabetes  Association   stands,    has 


been  a   Uvlng  inspiration  to  them,  despite 
diabetes  and  blindness. 

Recipient  of  national  recognition.  June  20, 
when  she  was  presented  the  Outsttmding 
Layman  In  the  Nation  Award  by  the  Ameri- 
can Diabetes  Association  In  New  York,  the 
68-year-old  Mrs.  Whitney  Is  presently  visit- 
ing her  slstOT  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Hope,  of  18  Donna  Road,  Chelms- 
ford. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  she  graciotisly  re- 
ceived a  group  OS  Greater  Lowelllans  Includ- 
ing Seth  Ames,  volimteer  In  the  United  Pimd 
public  relations  department:  John  Pearsall, 
of  the  LoweU  Diabetes  Society;  Albert  E. 
Holdsworth,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  local  society,  and  this  writer. 
to  tell  them  the  story  of  her  most  interest- 
ing life  in  hope  that  It  could  In  some  way 
help  other  diabetics  to  adjust,  and  live  with 
the  disease  which  she  prefers  to  so  many 
others  with  which  one  can  be  afOlcted. 

"My  birth  was  a  mistake."  said  she  smiling 
"I  was  due  in  July  but  came  so  imexpectedly 
in  April  that  my  Improvised  crib  was  a  regu- 
lar size  dgar  box."  After  all  this  and  a  few 
chuckles  Mr.  Pearsall  asked  If  she  smoked. 
Answering.  "Yes.  only  OP's"  she  turned  her 
head  from  side  to  side  actually  sensing  that 
all  four  of  us  were  looking  at  each  other  in 
search  of  the  odd  brand  name  and  she  quick- 
ly explained,  "that  means  other  peoples." 

Mrs.  Whitney  has  Uved  tlirough  many  a 
disappointment.  Her  first  Job  was  one.  Un- 
known to  hw  mother  she  answered  an  adver- 
tisement "wanted  to  pump  a  piano"  and  was 
inunedlately  hired.  Proudly  seated  at  the 
player  piano  In  the  window  of  a  downtown 
Omaha,  Nebr..  store,  she  was  recognized  by  a 
neighbor  who  ran  to  the  nearest  telephone. 
In  short  time  her  mother  was  on  the  scene 
and  put  a  qtilck  end  to  what  she  then 
thought  could  be  a  most  fascinating  career. 
One  of  a  family  of  three  sisters  and  one 
brother,  Mrs.  Whitney  was  born  Helen  Saf- 
fold.  datighter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Saffold. 
They  moved  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  she  began  a  career  of  43 
years  In  the  Insurance  business.  She  started 
as  an  office  girl  In  1920  and  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  manager  in 
the  company's  offices  In  Louisville,  and  later 
In  St.  Louis,  where  she  fell  In  love  with  her 
husband,  the  late  Aylett  H.  Whitney,  and 
with  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

"My  husband  and  I  had  the  same  box  seats 
at  the  Cardinal  games  for  17  years,"  said 
she,  "and  I  still  keep  up  with  the  team  and 
listen  to  the  games  every  chance  I  get." 

She  later  managed  Insurance  offices  in 
Indianapolis,  Little  Rock.  New  Orleans,  and 
Birmingham  before  retiu^lng  to  St.  Louis  In 
1953.  Following  an  accident  In  January  1949. 
and  a  heart  attack  In  July  of  the  same  year. 
Mrs.  Whitney,  while  undergoing  tests  dis- 
covered that  she  had  diabetes.  After  a 
period  of  hospitalization  she  resumed  her 
work  and  travels  and  became  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  work  of  lay  diabetes  organiza- 
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tions.  Complete  loss  of  sight  forced  her  re- 
tirement from  the  Insurance  business  In 
1967  but  she  redoubled  her  efforts  In  behalf 
of  diabetics,  helping  them  by  every  way 
imaginable. 

She  gave  her  lovely  home  to  the  Diabetes 
Association  for  Its  office.  She  makes  and 
receives  countless  calls  to  and  from  diabetics 
every  day.  She  has  written  a  cook  book  with 
attractive  recipes  for  diabetics  and  she  keeps 
in  constant  contact  with  the  discouraged 
among  them,  never  giving  up  until  she  has 
converted  them  to  her  philosophy.  She  gives 
regular  talks  on  the  local  radio  station  In 
Louisville,  heads  the  Diabetic  Detention 
Drive,  is  secretary  of  the  Louisville  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  and  membership  chair- 
man of  the  Diabetes  Society. 

Mis.  Whitney  Is  so  well  known  that  letters 
frtan  everywhere  In  the  country  find  their 
way  to  ho-  without  an  address.  One  time  an 
Inquirer  tried  to  make  a  long  distance  phone 
call  to  her  and  succeeded  when  he  asked  the 
operator  to  put  his  call  through  to  the  Dia- 
betes Lady.  Without  name,  address,  tele- 
phone number  or  delay  the  call  was  placed. 

Though  she  cannot  read.  Mrs.  Whitney 
can  write  and  type.  She  can  cook,  keep  her 
house,  go  down  town  and  travel  extensively 
without  the  least  difficulty.  "People  are  very 
kind  to  the  blind,"  said  she. 

The  gracious  and  gallant  lady  who  has 
poured  generous  contributions  Into  the  cause 
of  the  welfare  of  diabetics  was  most  stylish 
to  behold  In  a  pretty  crisp,  white  and  blue 
check  sheath  dress  with  matching  Jacket,  a 
s\muner  white  necklace  and  earrings.  The 
latter  according  to  Mrs.  Whitney  do  present 
a  trifle  of  a  problem,  when  she  Is  selecting  a 
pair.  Her  brown  reddish  hair  was  freshly 
waved  and  her  long  flngemalls  were  meticu- 
lously done  In  a  red  that  matched  her  lip- 
stick. 

A  firm  believer  that  every  prayer  Is  an- 
swered, Mrs.  Whitney  is  one  of  those  people 
to  whom  the  Christmas  story  has  a  very  spe- 
cial meaning.  After  4  years  of  complete 
blindness,  sight  in  her  left  eye  was  restored 
some  4  percent  Christmas  eve  of  1963.  She 
has  had  that  degree  of  vision  ever  since. 
Though  It  Is  far  from  enough  to  distinguish 
people  or  objects  she  Is  grateful  beyond 
words  for  this  gift  of  God,  a  miracle,  which 
according  to  her  still  holds  good. 

Blessed  with  a  marvelous  sense  of  hunu>r 
which  has  been  a  reviving  tonic  to  those  dia- 
betics and  others  who  sometimes  find  things 
a  little  hard  to  bear,  she  refers  to  her  many 
colorful  and  collapsible  canes  as  Hlldegarde. 
Penelope,  PrisclUa  and  Clarabelle.  On  these 
she  leans  as  her  falthfiU  guides.  She  loves 
her  Independence,  but  Is  not  too  proud  to 
ask  for  assistance  when  she  finds  herself 
In  a  predicament.  She  Is  then  invariably 
reassured  for  wherever  she  goes  she  has 
friends,  and  these  are  multiplied  as  often  as 
people  make  her  acquaintance. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiroughout 
the  United  States  this  past  week  has  been 
observed  the  seventh  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  whUe  many  words  have  been 
spoken  here  cm  this  subject.  I  feel  that 
too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  deep 
compassion  all  Americans  have  for  those 
enslaved  people  who  have  had  their  free- 


dom taken  fnxn  them  by  Communist 
dictators.  It  is  because  of  that  feeing 
that  I  introduced  (me  of  the  pending 
resolutions,  House  Resolution  417.  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  following  proc- 
lamation by  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  there 
was  widespread  recc^rnition  of  the  plight 
of  the  captive  nations  in  my  home  State 
of  Massachusetts : 

Whereas  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  and 
Justice  are  circiimscribed  and.  In  many  areas 
of  the  world,  depriving  countless  ^persons 
of  their  national  Independence  and  their  In- 
dividual liberties  of  religion,  speech  and  com- 
munication with  their  friends  and  relatives 
who  live  In  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  Uljerty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  subjugated  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  tyrannlst  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations,  many  of  whom  are  linked  by 
family  bonds  to  American  citizens,  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  leaders  In  bringing  about  their  own 
freedom  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas  oiu'  country's  abiding  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Independence,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  human  dignity  makes  It 
appropriate  and  proper  that  we  manifest  to 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  our  sjrm- 
pathles  and  prayers  for  their  freedom  and 
national  Independence,  and  that  we  recognize 
and  encourage  constructive  actions  which 
foster  the  growth  and  development  of  these 
rights :  Now,  therefore 

I.  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusets,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  18-24.  1965.  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  urge  all  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  observance.  In  recognition  and  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  human  liberty. 

Newspapers  Joined  in  this  observance 
with  appropriate  editorial  comment  and 
special  articles,  and  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  editorials  was  the  fol- 
lowing, which  appeared  in  last  Satur- 
day's Christian  Science  Monitor,  pub- 
lished in  Boston: 

Captivk  Nations  Wkxk 

This  year,  as  every  year  since  1959,  the 
third  week  In  July  Is  being  observed  In  the 
United  States  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 
The  lands  referred  to  are  the  nine  smaUish 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  (excluding  East 
Germany  and  Yugoslavia)  now  Included 
within  the  Soviet  bloc. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
fhiropean  Nations  seeks  to  remind  the  world 
that  some  100  million  Europeans  live  under 
an  alien  rule  imposed  from  without  and 
which  they  would  not  have  chosen  through 
a  free  vote.  The  assembly  also  hopes  to  con- 
vince the  free  world  that  the  latter  has  a 
continuing  obligation  not  to  forget  those 
lands  and  peoples  and  to  do  whatever  Is 
feasible  to  speed  their  Independence. 

It  Is  Impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  sym- 
pathy for  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  as- 
sembly. Communist  control  of  Eastern 
Etuope  Is  far  and  away  the  greatest  and 
brutalest  example  of  Imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism on  the  face  of  the  globe  today. 
WhUe  the  often-berated  West  has  been  free- 
ing one  colony  after  another.  Communist 
colonialism  has  shown  not  the  slightest  In- 
tention of  following  suit. 

But,  while  agreeing  with  the  assembly's 
assessment  of  the  tragedy  of  Communist 
colonialism  and  while  regretting  that  this 
colonialism  Is  not  following  the   more  en- 


lightened example  of  the  West,  we  b^eve 
that  there  Is  greater  hope  for  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  than  at  any  Uxam 
since  Communist  hegemony  was  establlihfld 
following  World  War  IL  This  does  not — at 
least  as  yet — forebode  an  early  end  to  Com- 
mimlst  control.  But  there  are  multiplying 
signs  that  both  an  Individual  and  a  nattonal 
Impulse  toward  freedom  Is  making  ItaeU 
Increasingly  felt. 

Police  control,  while  oppressive  by  free- 
dom's standard.  Is  less  harsh  and  arbitrary. 
Governments  are  feeling  a  greater  obliga- 
tion— or  necessity — to  provide  a  more  com- 
fortable life  for  the  average  citizen.  Na- 
tionalism, as  contrasted  with  unthinking 
subservience  to  Russia,  Is  on  the  rise.  There 
is  greater  travel  both  Into  and  out  o<  the 
Communist  lands  of  Eastern  Europe. 

All  of  this  must  have  Its  lot^-range  effect 
upon  Communist  control.  This  control  may 
not,  at  least  fCH'  an  extended  period,  be 
shaken  off.  But  It  may  well  be  greatly 
modified. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  general  agreement 
that  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  fed  a 
rising  desire  for  closer  relations  with  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  Western  Europe, 
and  that,  within  limit,  this  desire  is  shared 
by  most  of  the  Eastern  European  govern- 
ments. Thiu,  slowly  but  steadUy.  there  Is  a 
drawing  together  of  the  two  great  dlvlaions 
of  Europe.  We  doubt  If.  on  the  long  pull. 
anything  can  halt  this  process. 


Chanf  e  in  Eastern  Europe — I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoirsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  several  changes 
have  taken  place  in  Eastern  Europe — 
changes  which  have  s«ious  implications 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  which,  therefore,  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  called  upon  to  pass  on 
legislation  relating  to  this  subject. 

Recently,  three  excellent  articles  on 
"Change  in  Eastern  Europe"  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  John  N.  Reddin,  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

Mr.  Reddin,  I  may  mention,  just  com- 
pleted a  2-month  study  and  reporting 
mission  throughout  central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  He  spoke  with  American  dip- 
lomatic representatives.  Journalists, 
foreign  government  ofQclals,  and  peoplt 
in  many  other  walks  of  life.  I  under- 
stand that  he  filed  some  60  stories  in 
the  course  of  his  travels.  He  summar- 
ized his  observations  and  findings  In  the 
three  articles  which  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  and  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  first  of  the  three  articles  Is  en- 
titled "Communists'  Tarnished  Promise* 
Draw  Sneers  in  Satellite  Countries."    Its 
text  follows: 
Chance   in   Eastern   Ectroph — Commttnist*' 

Tarnished     Promises     Draw     Sneers     nv 

Satellite  Countries 

(By  John  N.  Reddin) 

The  Polish  teacher  looked  around  slyly 
and  asked : 

"When  will  Cuba  become  a  fully  socialized 
state?" 
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in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  governments 
of  eastern  Europe  have  Issued  anti-Amerloan 
propaganda.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect  at  all  on  most  people.  The  American 
and  his  way  of  life  stand  high  in  popularity. 

The  cousin  in  Milwaukee,  or  Dearborn. 
Mich.,  is  a  better  propagandist  using  truth 
in  letters  than  all  the  Communist  radio  sta- 
tions. Even  officials,  who  castigate  America 
for  its  aUegedly  "imperialist"  polldee,  talk 
wistfully  of  the  day  when  their  country  can 
approach  the  American  standard  of  living 
and  urge  greatly  increased  trade  unhamp- 
ered by  political  strings.  They  ape  the 
strange  logic  of  former  Premier  Khrushchev 
and  say  that  It  is  necessary  to  borrow  work- 
able methods  from  capitalism  in  order  to 
bxxrj  capitalism. 

All  of  this  paints  to  a  weakening  of  com- 
munism, further  rents  in  what  has  long  been 
called  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  lessened  con- 
trol   over   the   bloc   by    the   Soviet   Union. 

Tet  in  sfudi  of  these  countries  Conunu- 
nists — often  old  line,  revolutionary  minded 
Communists — are  in  control.  While  police 
terror  is  a  thing  of  the  pest,  they  still  con- 
trol the  police — secret,  civil,  and  military — 
and  have  It  In  their  powM'  to  crack  down  if 
they  feel  the  need. 

And  while  conuniinism  has  not  won  the 
allegiance  of  the  masses  It  is  supposed  to 
"save."  most  people  like  some  things  about 
socialist  programs.  Vne  medical  care,  a 
chance  at  a  higher  education,  low  rents, 
automatic  pensions  are  popular. 

What  people  do  criticize  in  these  areas 
is  the  quality  of  services.  They  like  low 
rents,  for  instance,  but  are  bitter  about 
the  kind  of  housing  they  get. 

HOUSZNC  BIG  PROBLEM 

If  the  Communist  countries  have  a  single 
major  problem  in  conunon  it  is  housing. 
People,  given  the  promise  of  a  better  life,  are 
sick  and  tired  of  being  packed  together  in 
small  and  Inadequate  quarters — ^married 
children  living  with  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents, in  one,  two,  or  three  rooms,  dozens  shar- 
ing a  bathroom  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  one. 

Transportation  is  another  major  problem 
all  share.  In  most  of  the  area  the  govern- 
ments are  working  hard  to  Improve  public 
transp<»tatlcm.  And  all  are  under  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  provide  more  automobiles 
for  purchase. 

A  ear  is  the  goal  of  millions  and  is  the  top 
status  symbol  behind  the  curtain.  People 
make  amazing  sacrifices  to  get  a  car. 

Almost  tmlversally  the  Communist  coun- 
tries are  nishlng  to  provide  more  housing.  A 
capitalist  tinge  of  sorts  is  changing  the  hous- 
ing picture.  Increasingly  regimes  are  tum- 
Izig  to  cooperative  housing  instead  of  public 
housing— apartments  in  which  people  can 
buy  their  own  unit  under  a  long-tMin  pay- 
ment program,  with  the  right  to  pass  It  on  to 
their  children  or  sell  it.  An  economist  told 
me  this: 

"We  find  that  in  state  housing  people  are 
careless  and  often  do  not  maintain  their 
apartments  well.  When  they  own  their  own 
they  keep  up  maintenance,  treat  the  prop- 
erty with  care,  and  have  pride  in  it." 

In  other  words,  they  have  personal  incen- 
tive— the  lack  of  which  has  proved  fatal  to  so 
many  Commimlst  government  projects. 

There  is  growing  concern  to  the  bloc  over 
the  quality  of  public  servioes  generally. 
Waiters,  clerks,  offlceworkers  are  often  indif- 
ferent, Blow,  inefficient.  Again,  they  lack  in- 
centive. 

A  German  friend  was  bvmting  for  the  po- 
lice station  in  Poznan  to  register  and  was 
helped  by  a  passing  Pole,  who  led  him  to  It 
and  showed  him  the  right  office.  He 
thanked  the  Pole  and  asked  if  he  might  buy 
him  a  drink.  The  Pole  pointed  to  a  build- 
ing down  the  street  and  said: 

"Tee.  we  can  get  cofTee,  tea,  chocolate  or 


beer  there — and  beer  is  the  only  warm  drink 
they  have." 

These  is  great  diversity  among  the  East 
European  coxmtries.  Bulgaria  is  a  peasant 
nation  and  looks  It.  There  is  litUe  sophis. 
tication.  The  babushka  Is  the  commoa 
headwear  for  women.  Agrlciilture  is  the 
backbone  of  the  economy. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
streets  of  Prague  are  much  like  those  of  t 
West  European  city.  Many  people  are  chic 
and  well  dressed.  Store  windows  show 
modern  fashions,  llils  has  long  been  a 
highly  industrialized  nation. 

STAGNATION  RXSULTS 

"What  communism  has  done,"  says  Paul 
Collins,  research  director  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  in  Munich,  "is  to  raise  up  Bulgaria  a 
bit  and  drag  down  Czechoslovakia.  It  has 
moved  a  sophisticated  nation  down  toward 
a  plateau  while  raising  a  peasant  nation  up 
toward  it — and  in  the  end  both  have  at- 
tained stagnation." 

The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  bloc 
varies  greaUy.  It  has  great  poUtical  influ- 
ence on  the  leaders  of  Bulgaria  and  almost 
none  on  those  of  Riuisnla.  East  Germany 
gives  It  some  competition  in  trade,  but 
Hungary  Is  tighUy  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union 
economically— much  as  it  would  like  to 
squirm  loose  and  And  trade  with  the  West. 

The  Soviet  Union  gives  Hungary  most  of 
the  oil  it  uses.  79  percent  of  the  timber.  78 
percent  of  the  iron  ore,  64  percent  of  the 
coke,  a  great  deal  of  electric  power.  It  takes 
from  Hungary  large  quantities  of  bauxite 
and  turanlum. 

Himgary  would  wither  If  It  were  cut  off 
from  the  Soviet  Union  suddraly.  Bulgaria, 
too,  has  strong  economic  ties  and  has  liter- 
ally been  subsidized  by  the  Soviets. 

A  major  sign  of  change  in  Eastern  Europe 
is  that  more  and  more  people  are  being  al- 
lowed to  travel  abroad,  even  to  the  West. 
Czechs  and  Hungarians  seem  most  able  to 
traveL  But  not  Just  anyone  can  leave  any 
of  the  area  countries.  Often  parents  must 
leave  children  behind — as  a  form  of  hostage. 
A  big  bar  to  extensive  travel  is  the  lack  of 
foreign  exchange.  Bulgaria  is  leery  about 
letting  Its  people  travel  and  normally  re- 
quires them  to  go  In  closely  supervised 
groups. 

But  all  of  these  nations  are  rushing  facil- 
ities to  attract  foreign  tourists,  particularly 
from  the  West,  so  that  they  can  earn  hard 
currency.  It  Is  paying  off.  Last  year  Bul- 
garia— with  about  8  million  population — had 
1  million  visitors,  almost  half  from  the  West. 
In  1960  it  had  cnUy  8,000. 

All  of  this  has  political  effect.  People 
traveling  abroad  or  coming  Into  contact  with 
Western  tourists  and  busineBsmen  In  their 
own  countries  have  a  window  to  the  world 
opened  to  them.  They  have  a  means  of  com- 
paring their  own  and  Western  Ufe — and  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied. 

Even  if  the  contact  is  distant,  it  has  effect. 
Jaroslav  Mmka.  writing  in  the  Czedh  weekly 
Kulttima  Tvorba,  complains  that  he  went  to 
a  resort  in  the  mountains  and  not  only  was 
poorly  treated  by  waiters  who  lavished  at- 
tention on  Western  tourists  but  was  told  that 
the  breakfast  rolls  were  "reserved  for  the  for- 
eigners, unless  some  are  left  over." 

A  Bulgarian  complained  that  apples  served 
at  one  hotel  were  only  fcs*  foreigners. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  foreigners  live 
better,  even  In  Eastern  Europe. 

There  Is  great  change  and  ferment  in  what 
was  once  called  the  Soviet  bloc  of  Europe.  It 
comes  from  the  twin  fmces  of  nationalism 
and  the  growing  demand  for  a  better  life.  It 
comes,  imfortunately,  at  a  time  when  the 
West  is  divided  cm  bov  to  exploit  It  and  when 
Vietnam  revives  the  cold  war. 

But  It  is  coming,  nonetheless.  And  unless 
disaster  turns  bock  the  clock,  freedom  in  the 
end  will  be  the  gainer. 


Juhj  26,  1965 
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Congress  Givinf  Up  Control  of  Purse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  that  one  of 
the  principal  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch  under  our  form  of  Government 
is  control  of  the  purse  strings.  Every 
Member  also  knows  that  this  power  has 
been  steadily  eroding  away  in  recent 
years. 

In  an  illuminating  article  which 
should  interest  every  Member  of  this 
body,  one  aspect  of  this  steady  loss  of 
power  was  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  . 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  article 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  en- 
titled "Ck>ngress  Giving  Up  Control  of 
Purse,"  which  appeared  in  the  July  24 
'  issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  follows: 

Congress  Giving  Up  Control  or  Purse 
(By   Glenn  R.  Davis,   U.S.  Representative, 
Ninth  District,  Wisconsin) 

Acting  in  the  light  of  their  British  colonial 
experiences,  our  Pounding  Fathers  sought  to 
make  certain  that  their  elected  legislative 
representatives — their  Congressmen — con- 
trolled the  Federal  purse  strings. 

Hence,  section  9  of  ovu-  Federal  Constitu- 
tion provided:  "No  money  shaU  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  but  In  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law." 

Sadly,  and  ominously.  Congress  has  slipped 
into  the  slovenly  habit  of  appropriating  large 
8iuns  of  money,  mostly  In  accordance  with 
the  patterns  and  amounts  set  in  the  execu- 
tive budget,  without  proper  concern  f<»  when 
the  money  will  be  spent,  and  without  ade- 
quate post  appropriation  siu^eiUance  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  money. 

In  short.  Congress  is  turning  over  too  many 
signed  checks  to  the  President  and  his  ap- 
pointees. 

In  the  fiscal  year  Just  begxin,  Jvily  1,  the 
President  has  said  he  will  spend,  that  Is, 
withdraw  from  the  Treasury,  $99.7  billion 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  11  months. 
As  you  will  note  from  the  upper  chart,  he  has 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  spending  of 
$106.4  billion  in  this  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years.  Thvis  nearly  one-third  ($34.4  billion) 
of  this  year's  appropriated  funds  would  be 
spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  In 
future  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  will  drain 
off  $27.6  billion  of  prior  years'  appropriations. 

At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — June  30, 
1966— there  will  be  $101.5  billion  avaUable  fCM- 
expenditure  by  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government.  What  a  bundle  of  blank 
checks.  And  the  signer  of  the  checks,  the 
Congress,  has  relinquished  possession  and 
control  of  them. 

And  this  Is  only  part  of  the  true  spending 
picture.  Throvigh  Government  trust  firnds, 
another  $28  bUUon  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
Treasmy  in  this  12-month  period.  Such 
trust  funds  include  social  security,  medicare 
(when  authorized),  and  the  interstate  high- 
way fund,  to  name  a  few. 

As  an  instrument  of  fiu"ther  executive  con- 
trol of  spending,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended several  new  xiser  taxes,  the  proceeds 
of  which  would  likewise-  go  Into  trust  funds 
to  be  disbursed  by  executive  appointees  with- 
out congressional  appropriations. 

Examples  of  such  new  sources  of  revenue, 
spendable  without   approi^riation   by   Con- 


gress, are  the  proposed  doubling  of  the  avi- 
ation gasoline  tax,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  soil  conservation  revolving  fund,  and  the 
enhancement  of  transportation  taxes  payable 
into  the  interstate  highway  trust  fund. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  supine  Congress — and 
the  89th  Congress  seems  to  be  even  more 
supine  than  its  predecessors — is  rapidly  re- 
linquishing control  of  the  public  purse. 

Unless  that  control  is  reasserted,  and  soon, 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  be  reduced, 
along  with  their  constituents,  to  begging  for 
political  and  economic  crumbs  at  the  back 
door  of  the  V^^lte  House. 


RepresentatiTe  James  Roosevelt  Calls  for 
Research  Into  New  Mass  Transit  Systems 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
dB^,  July  22,  Station  KFI  of  Los  Angeles 
broadcast  a  news  brief  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  (H.R.  10004)  by  the 
gentleman  tvona.  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] to  set  up  a  2-year,  $20  million  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  program  to 
achieve  a  technological  breakthrough  in 
the  development  iJf  new  systems  of  urban 
transportation. 

The  legislation  is  identical  to  a  bill  I 
introduced  (H.R.  9200)  on  June  17. 
Identical  bills  have  also  been  introduced 
by  19  other  Members:  the  gentlanan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley],  HJl.  9201;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabeu,]. 
HJR.  9202;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Parbstein],  H.R.  9763;  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraskr],  RJEL 
9995;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
GiLUGAN],  HJFl.  9826;  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  ORiFFrrHS].  KR.. 
9996;  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern]  .  HH.  9997;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  ,  KH.  9998;  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long], 
ILR.  9999;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  HJl.  10000;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [liir.  Minish]  ,  H.R. 
10001;  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MooRHEAD],  B-JL  10002;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multhi],  H.R, 
9203;  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal],  HH.  9204;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ronan],  H.R.  10003; 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
StTLLivAN].  H.R.  9205;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  H.R.  9206;  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner], 
HJl.  9207;  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates],  KR.  9208. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  broadcast: 
News    Broadcast    Ovkr    Station    KPI,    Los 
Angeles 

California  Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
of  liOB  Angeles,  today  tmmpeted  a  call  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  initiate  research 
in  determining  what  type  of  potential  transit 
systems  wo\ild  get  people  within  a  city  mov- 
ing around  in  a  faster,  cheaper,  and  more 
efficient  way. 

Congressman  Roosevelt,  simultaneously 
with  today's  statement  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 


nance Agency  with  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion to  undertake  such  a  research  program. 
The  bill  amends  the  Mass  Rapid  Transit  Act 
which  Congress  passed  last  year. 

"Unfortunately."  he  said  "the  present  Mass 
Rapid  Transit  Act  can  only  help  cities  pur- 
chase buses  and  replace  obsolete  subway 
cars  •  ♦  • .  No  substantial  research  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  urban  commuters  with  a 
technological  breakthrough  in  intraclty 
transpor  tation . 

"We  should,"  Congressman  Roosevelt  ex- 
plained, "be  spending  at  least.as  much  money 
on  research  to  provide  whole  new  systems 
which  would  move  people  about  within  cities 
rapidly,  faithfully,  economically,  and  effi- 
ciently, as  we  are  in  research  on  other  modes 
of  transportation." 

"People  need  quick  and  safe  ways  to  get 
about  a  city."  he  continued,  "and  new  sys- 
tems based  on  modem  technology  would  help 
alleviate  smog  and  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  cities  and  communities 
which  they  support." 

Congressman  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Initiate  siich  research,  but  cities 
themselves  should  supplement  the  effort. 

"A  primary  concern  of  mine,  as  a  Los 
Angeles  Congressman,"  Roosevxlt  said,  "is  to 
Insure  that  there  is  an  adequate  Intraclty 
transportation  syst^n  to  relieve  trafllo  and 
parking  congestion  and  offset  the  Inability  of 
freeway  systems  to  meet  the  onslaught  of 
more  automobiles." 

For  E7I  news,  this  is  Richard  Barton  from 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Draft  Dodging  in  South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  July  26.  1965,  contained  a 
number  of  significant  reports  concerning 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  tlM  attention  of  my  ool- 
lagues  the  Reuter  dl^>atch  concerning 
efforts  to  draft  more  Vietnamese  you^h 
Into  the  Saigon  Army,  .^iparently  a 
substantial  number  of  the  young  men 
prefer  death  to  fighting  against  the  Vlet- 
cong.  The  story .  also  includes  this 
statement: 

Military  sovirces  said  dodging  the  draft  has 
turned  Into  open  rebeUlon. 

This  type  of  information,  coupled  with 
the  statistics  on  the  current  desertion 
rate  in  the  Saigon  Army,  may  offer  some 
clues  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  military 
victory  by  the  Saigon  Government. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  article 
follows: 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  39  young  Viet- 
namese who  drowned  when  they  Jumped  from 
a  boat  taking  them  to  do  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  focused  attention  on  the  govern- 
ment's growing  recriiitment  problem. 

The  dead  youths  were  among  50  who  leaped 
from  the  naval  vessel  boxmd  for  a  training 
school  east  of  Saigon  with  more  than  300 
draftees  aboard,  Reuter  reported. 

Military  sources  said  dodging  the  draft  has 
turned  into  open  rebelUon.  WhUe  the  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  buUd  its  forces  from  half 
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War  Crimuials  in  Vietiuun 


Ripon  Society — Fractnrer  of  GOP 


EXrpiSION  OP  REMARKS 
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OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  H  DUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

M  Ttiday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr,  DAV  S  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, If  the  I  Ipon  Society  continues  as  It 
has  been  a^  ting  recently.  It  will  not  need 
a  very  lari  e  mold  In  order  to  contain 
the  survlvir  g  remnants  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  fan  to  jreceive  that  devlne  right  or 
knowledge  which  gives  to  this  rump 
group,  wltl  headquarters  somewhere  In 
an  obscure  college  in  an  obscure  State, 
the  prlvUei  e  of  its  constant  carping  of 
the  leadersliip  of  House  Republicans. 

If  they  1]  I  good  faith  seek  Republican 
unity,  they  mlsrht  try,  for  a  change,  to 
attempt  to  unify  with  the  responsible, 
frontline  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party — the  leadership  which  is  operat 
Ing  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representa  ives 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  Is  In  line  with  the  above  com- 
ments and  has  prompted  these  frankly 
disgusted  remarks: 
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Society,  a  splinter  group  in  the 
Republican  party.  Is  hard  at 
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h  ape  tor  a  Republican  comeback 
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into  a  united  force  capable  of 
Isast  s  lltUe  challenge   to  the 
eoepy,  the  Democrats.     That  was 
1964.   but   the  Rlpon  Society 
_     of  having  learned  it.    So  detri- 
« alition  is  the  Rlpon  Society's 
c  Qe  is  led  to  suspect  that  it  Is  a 
f-ont  designed  to  keep  the  Re- 
par  y  deeply  divided.    If  that  is  so, 
tmnecessary.  for  the  Goldwater 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Members  of  this  House  share 
in  the  widespread  admiration  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  for  its  alert  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  matters  pertaining  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

In  accordance  with  such  a  policy,  the 
VFW  has  become  an  effective  spokesman 
for  the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Recently  our  Nation,  and  the  free 
world,  were  shocked  by  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  Sgt.  Harold  G.  Bennett,  who  was 
a  prisoner  of  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam.  Since  then  other  stories  of 
atrocities  against  U.S.  servicemen  cap- 
tured by  the  Communists  have  come  to 
our  attention. 

The  national  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  John 
A.  Jenkins,  immediately  issued  a  public 
statement  calling  on  the  U.S.  Grovern- 
ment  to  notify  all  concerned,  including 
the  Communists,  that  they  would  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  killing  and  tor- 
turing any  of  our  servicemen. 

It  was  a  powerful  statement  made  on 
behalf  of  the  1,300,000  overseas  ccwnbat 
veterans  who  comprise  the  membership 
of  the  VFW  and  under  unaninious  con- 
sent I  include  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  following  my  remarks: 
Wa«  Criminals  in  Vietnam 
Washinctok,  D.C,  July  8.— The  national 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  John  A. 
Jenkins,  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  today  urged 
that  Communists  in  South  Vietnam  be  held 
"strictly  accountable  for  murders  and  tor- 
tiiTlng  of  U.S.  prisoners."  The  VFW  com- 
mander, who  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trip  through  southeast  Asia,  Includ- 
ing the  combat  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  said, 
"the  VS.  Govermnent  should  serve  formal 
notice  on  the  Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam— and  all  those  backing  them.  Includ- 
ing Hanoi,  Red  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
that  before  this  war  is  finished,  we  will  in- 
sist upon  i>rompt  and  fxill  punishment  of 
those  responsible  for  killing  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  prisoners." 

Explaining  the  VFW  position,  Commander 
Jenkins  continued,  "the  execution,  for  in- 
stance, of  Army  Sgt.  Harold  G.  Bennett  was 
nothing  but  cold-blooded  murder.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Sergeant  Bennett  and  every  other  one 
of  our  citizens  killed  or  tortured  by  the  Com- 
munist bandits  and  terrorists  In  South  Viet- 
nam. This  obligation  requires  us,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  bring  to  Justice  and  punish  all  those 
who  help  commit  these  evil  deeds." 

Conmmander  Jenkins  further  stated  that 
the  VFW  believes  that  our  Government 
should  keep  an  accurate  record,  available  to 
the  public,  of  all  such  atrocities  against  our 
citizens  in  South  Vietnam.  "We  cannot," 
the  VFW  commander  said,  "let  this  war  end 
without  settling  the  account  with  the  miu-- 
derrers  of  our  patriots  like  Sergeant  Ben- 
nett." 

"Those  terrorists  are  war  criminals  and 
they  must  realize   that  the   United   States 


win  make  It  certain  they  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  war  criminals." 

Concluding,  Commander  Jenkins  said  "The 
murder  of  Sergeant  Bennett  is  another  rea- 
son why  President  Johnson  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect In  refusing  to  negotiate  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  The  VFW  unswervingly  supports  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  his  position.  We  of  the 
VFW  realize  that  to  negotiate  with  the  Viet- 
cong  woiUd  mean  doing  business  with  those 
whose  hands  are  dripping  with  the  blood 
of  American  patriots." 


WiscoBsin  Legislatnre  Joint  Resolution 
Memorializes  Congress  on  Firearms  Act 
Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OF  WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  L^islature  in  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution  75  memorialized  the  UJS.  Congress 
to  reject  the  pending  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act — S.  1592.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature's  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 75,  which  was  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature,  fol- 
lows : 

S.J.  Res.  75 
A  Joint  resolution  to  memorialize   the  U.S. 
Congress    to   reject   the    pending   amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act    (bill 
S.  1592— 89th  Cong.) 

Whereas  said  proposal.  whUe  attempting 
United  States  Is  blU  S.  1592 — 89th  Congress, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act;  and 

Whereas  said  projxisal,  while  attempting 
to  prevent  rectirrence  of  the  unfortunate 
events  which  tragically  climaxed  in  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
would  have  the  effect  of  drastically  limiting 
the  privilege  of  every  responsible  American 
citizen  to  purchase  hunting  and  sporting 
small  arms,  which  privilege  is  Inherent  in 
the  constitutionally  guaranteed  "right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  l>ear  arms";  and 

Whereas  the  sportsmen 'of  Wisconsin  have 
been  traditionally  opposed  to  registration  of 
smaU  arms  now  proposed  by  S.  1592 — 89th 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  said  proposal,  by  requiring  license 
fees  of  9500,  not  only  would  force  many  small. 
Independent  businesses  out  of  existence,  but 
woiild  also  make  it  impractical  for  the 
sportsman  to  reload  cartridges  for  his  own 
use  and  that  of  his  friends;  and 

Whereas  said  proposal  extends  Federal  reg-* 
ulation  into  an  area  in  which  the  States 
themselves  have  already  taken  the  initiative 
of  most  carefvQ  regiUation,  as  witnessed  by 
the  provisions  in  the  statutes  of  this  State 
pertaining  to  reckless  use  of  weapons  under 
sections  941.20  to  941.24,  and  pertaining  to 
machineguns  under  chapter  164:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  assembly  con- 
curring), That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  me- 
morialized to  reject  bill  S.  1592 — 89th  Con- 
gress In  its  present  form,  because  said  pro- 
posal places  the  enforcement  emphasis  on 
availability  and  possession  of  arms  rather 
than  on  the  reckless  or  criminal  use  of  arms; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
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of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives  and  to  every 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Wisconsin. 


Change  in  Eastern  Eorope — 11 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
communism  succeeded  In  forming,  in 
eastern  and  central  Europe,  an  entirely 
new  society  based  on  dialectical  mate- 
rialism? 

Have  the  Communist  regimes  in  east 
and  central  Europe  succeeded  in  build- 
ing the  "new  man"— in  transforming  the 
people  of  those  countries  into  a  model 
fashioned  after  the  Communist  philos- 
ophies of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin? 

Did  the  Communists  win  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  yoimg  generation — have  they 
managed  to  alienate  it  from  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  culture  of  its  ancestors? 

These  are  among  the  questions  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  second  of  three 
articles  by  Mr.  John  N.  Reddin,  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  The  article  con- 
cludes : 

Reds  [are]  losing  out  on  future  as  youth 
rejects  communism. 

Its  text  follows: 
Change    in    Eastern    Europe — Reds    Losing 
Out  on  Putuke  as  Youth  Rejects  Com- 
munism 

(By  John  N.  Reddin) 

Every  generation  loses  its  youth  to  some 

^    degree.      But    the    Communist    regimes    in 

Eastern  Europe  have  lost  their  youth  almost 

entirely.     This  may.  In  time,  be  the  most 

significant  fact  In  European  politics. 

It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  communism  that  it 
can  build  the  "new  man" — ^that  by  indoc- 
trination it  can  form  an  entirely  new  society 
based  on  dialectical  materialism  and  the 
philosophies  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin. 

Eastern  Europe  has  had  a  whole  genera- 
tion In  which  to  build  the  new  man.  It  has 
failed. 

In  Cracow,  Poland,  Representative  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  was  accosted 
a  few  days  ago  by  a  young  man  who  had 
heard  through  Radio  Free  ETurope  that  Za- 
BLocKi  was  in  town.  The  youth  and  half  a 
dozen  companions  met  the  MUwaukee  Con- 
gressman at  Walwel  Castle.  They  had  been 
hunting  for  him  for  half  a  day. 

The  young  man  pinned  a  badge  on  Za- 
BLocKi  with  the  letters  *'FW" — standing  for 
Polska  Walczaca,  or  Fighting  Poland.  It 
was  the  symbol  of  resistance  during  the  Nazi 
occupation. 

"WE  wnX  BX  TREE" 

"We  will  be  free  again,"  the  young  man 
said. 

"If  we  had  known  earlier  of  your  visit. 
Instead  of  7  of  us  we  would  have  had 
8.00O  young  people  to  honor  you.  We  know, 
in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  our  Government  to 
tell  the  i>eople,  the  great  help  the  United 
States  has  been  to  our  people.  We  are 
friends  of  the  United  States." 

And  he  produced  a  photographer  to  record 
a  replnnlng  of  the  "PW"  on  the  Congress- 
man. 

"It  was  an  act  of  courage,"  Zablocki  said. 

It  was  also  sym.bolic  of  the  youth  of  Poland 

and  much  of  Eastern  Ehirope.    Not  in  every 


country  could  young  people  be  that  c^en  In 
stating  their  Tlews.  and  even  In  PoUod  It 
U  still  dangerous  to  go  ao  far. 

Not  all  youitai  Is  ooooemed  with  political 
freedom  or  with  poUtlea  at  alL  Many,  mayhe 
most,  reject  politics  oon^letely  and  either 
want  an  education  and  a  chance  to  more 
west  or  have  turned  materialists.  They  seek 
everything  Western — mtisle,  dances,  Utera^ 
ture,  cameras,  transiistor  radios,  pictures  of 
movie  stars. 

MOVIES    FROM    WEST 

When  I  visited  Prague,  most  of  the  movies 
being  shown  were  from  the  West.  On  St. 
Wencelas  Square,  the  beautiful  shopping 
and  promenade  street,  a  man  set  up  a  table 
as  I  passed  one  day  and  covered  It  with 
pictures  of  an  American,  the  star  of  a  Weatem 
picture.    He  was  swamped  by  yoimg  buyers. 

In  Poland  especially,  American  dances  are 
the  craze.  In  city  after  city,  restaurants  and 
night  clubs  are  filled  with  gyrating  young 
Poles  who  can  equal  any  Americans  In  the 
watusi,  frug,  the  twist,  or  what  have  you. 

In  Budapest  and  Poenan,  at  two  Interna- 
tional fairs,  young  people  swarmed  around 
musicians  playing  popular  American  music 
and  around  replays  of  television  programs 
featuring  Dinah  Shore,  Frank  Sinatra  and 
others. 

Plastic  construction  hats  stamped  out  by 
an  automated  machine  at  the  American  ex- 
hibit in  Budapest  were  so  popular  and  drew 
such  crowds  that  the  machine  had  to  be 
decommissioned. 

U.S.    AUTO    AN    ATTRACTION 

An  American  car  draws  youngsters  like 
flies.  At  both  exhibits  young  people  climbed 
over  medium  priced  cars,  looked  under  them 
and  pressed  faces  against  windows  to  see 
inside. 

There  are  youngsters  who  are  loyal  Com- 
munists, of  course.  But  few  of  them  are 
concerned  with  old  cliches  and  dogmas. 
Many  are  sincerely  coiicemed  with  basic 
problems  of  social  Justice,  equality  and 
peace — much  as  socially  conscious  American 
students  are.  Their  Interest  Is  mankind  and 
its  problems. 

The  youth  of  20  years  of  age  and  under 
are  different  from  the  young  people  of  30 
and  older.  This  last  group  went  through 
the  Communist  takeover  and  was  shocked 
out  of  any  ideals  it  may  have  had  by  the  de- 
Stalinlzatlon  movement  after  1955.  It  Uved 
through  the  liberalization  period  of  1956 
only  to  be  frustrated  and  disUlusioned  in 
later  years. 

Yet    debate    about   communism   is   veiled. 

MUTED  IN  POLEMICS 

Herbert  Reed,  in  a  study  for  Radio  Free 
Europe,  writes: 

"If  tills  most  explosive  aspect  of  current 
generational  conflict — youth's  lack  of  faith 
in  essentials  of  Communist  doctrine — has, 
understandably,  been  muted  In  open  po- 
lemics, what  Issues,  then,  have  been  the  focal 
point  of  open  debate?" 

There  Is,  for  one  thing,  the  oldw  people's 
concern  about  the  complete  indifference  of 
the  young  toward  politics,  their  lack  of  sense 
of  social  responsibility  and  their  alleged  total 
preoccupation  with  mat«lal  things,  partic- 
ularly the  attractive  features  of  a  western 
type  consumer  society. 

"To  be  sure,  much  the  same  can  be  heard 
from  critics  in  the  west,  but  behind  this 
criticism  in  Eastern  E\irope  there  must  surely 
be  much  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munists over  their  Inability  to  create — out 
of  human  material  which,  theortically,  they 
were  in  a  position  to  mold  from  the  very  be- 
ginning— that  'new  man'  who  was  to  be  Xxxn 
out  of  the  new  social  and  economic  rela- 
tions." 

OLDSTERS     JARRED 

The  young  are  rocking  the  older  genera- 
tion, Communist  and  non-Communist  alike, 
by  their  sharp  questions  on  Stalin  and  Stal- 
inism.   They  blame  their  parents  for  having 


looked  on  and  done  nothing  about  the  atroci- 
ties and  terrible  conditions  that  ezUted  In 
Stalin's  day  throughout  the  bloc. 

They  ask,  much  as  some  German  youth 
asks  Its  elders  about  nazlism:  "How  oould 
you  let  It  happen?"  Clear  answers  are  Im- 
possible, and  the  elders  have  lost  authority. 

"Youth  mercilessly  measures  the  btiiaTior 
of  Its  parents  through  that  (Stalin)  period 
by  absolute  standards  of  moraUty,"  Reed 
says. 

"The  older  generation.  Including  those  who 
genuinely  regret  whatever  role  they  may 
have  played  under  the  Stalinist  regimes,  feels 
that  it  is  grossly  misunderstood  by  th* 
young." 

Part  of  the  real  dissatisfaction  of  the 
youths  who  are  Communists  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  road  to  promotion  Is  closed  by 
older  Communists,  who  are  often  incompe- 
tents. This  Is  particularly  true  In  Oaexiho- 
slovakia,  where  old  party  hacks  are  legion. 

LESS    DOGMATISM    AHEAD 

What  happens  when  the  older  genwatlon 
dies  off  or  retires?  What  happens  when  the 
young  Intelligentsia  takes  over,  as  it  must  in 
time? 

Reed  believes  that  we  will  at  least  see  "the 
growth  of  a  more  pragmatic,  less  dogmatic 
brand  of  communism"  and  further  challenge 
to  long  cherished  doctrines. 

Youth's  revolt  is  not  vmiform  throughout 
the  bloc.  In  Bulgaria,  youth's  protest  has 
been  muted.  Yet  as  early  as  1962  the  regime 
reported  with  alarm  that  some  Communist 
local  organizations  had  not  recruited  new 
young  pecqjle  in  several  years. 

Most  protest  in  Bulgaria  has  ocMne  from 
young  writers,  as,  Indeed,  It  has  elsewh«-e. 
Some  gQ  pretty  far.  Karol  Nlkolov,  a  Bul- 
garian, published  a  poem  recently  that 
blasted  the  Stalinist  years  and  said  among 
other  things: 

•  Years  will  be  needed  to  heal 
The  cronlc  hunger  for  freedom, 
The  fatal  anaemia  of  Justice 
And  the  imnatural  death  of  beauty." 

NOVOTNT    ISSUES    BLAST 

Czechoslovakia's  young  writers  are  more 
outspoken  and  brought  this  blast  from  An- 
tonln  Novotny,  the  Communist  boss: 

"Some  articles  by  young  authors  show  a 
hidden  or  even  open  current  of  inadmissible 
opposition,  insidious  digs  at  politics  and 
other  matters  which  anger  otir  functionaries, 
party  members  and  other  honest  citizens. 

"The  spirit  of  some  of  them  is  destructive. 
The  party  work  is  being  pictured  as  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  errors.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  an  author  of  such  ma- 
licious remarks  has  not  yet  quite  outgrown 
his  baby  slippers." 

Of  concern  to  leaders  also  is  what  the 
Eastern  European  Intelligentsia  calls  "aliena- 
tion" of  middle  aged  and  older  people. 

The  word  began  to  be  used  In  Hungary. 
It  involves  rejection  of  politics,  of  conmiu- 
nlsm,  ttirough  disillusionment.  It  weakens 
the  government  regimes. 


A   Tribute   to   the  Honorable   Leslie  C. 
Arends,  Minority  Whip 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 196S 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

DERWINSKl]. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

join  in  this  discussion  of  the 

our  great  minority  whip.    Per- 

well  he  is  not  present  at  this 

his   great   modesty   would 

to  blush  at  these  eulogies. 

our   beloved  colleague 
is  one  of  the  few  men  to 
can  accurately  apply  the  de- 
a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime." 
is  known  to  all  of  us  as  a 
Member   of    Congress, 
not  only  to  the  pepple  of  his 
~  his  responsibilities  as  rank- 
of  the  House  Armed  Services 
and  his  responsibilities  as 
whip,  but  above  all  dedicated 
and  great  traditions 
branch  of  Government, 
is  known  throughout  the 
as  one  of  4he  great  legis- 
of  all  times.    He  is  re- 
am sure,  by  Democrat  Mem- 
]  evered  by  his  Republican  col- 
hs  a  Member  from  Illinois.  I 
aided  and  counseled  by  "Lss" 
gives  special  attention  to 
from  his  home  State  and  ad- 
a  very  effective  and  fatherly 
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lis  30  years  of  congressional 

all  thus  recognize  this  figure 

among  us  and  the  contribu- 

made  on  behalf  of  the  people 

to  the  progress*  of  our 
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1  [ormon  Pioneer  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOl  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  BUBO 

IN  THS  E  OUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  iwrsday.  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  EL^  SEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  I^ieaker, 
Saturday  :  ast-^uly  24,  1965—1  was  ac- 
corded the  high  honor  of  acting  as  grand 
marwhal  li.  the  Pioneer  Day  parade  in 
Idaho  Fal  I,  Idaho.  In  addition,  I  was 
fortunate  n  being  able  to  participate  in 
a  Pioneer  Day  celebration  In  Pocatello. 

Pioneer  Day,  1965,  Mr.  Speaker, 
marked  tt  e  118th  anniversary  of  the 
yesterday  when  President  Brlgham 
Young  of  he  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  from  a  canyon  ridge 
overlookini  Salt  lAke  Valley,  gazed 
thoughtful  y  into  the  valley  for  a  num- 
ber of  min  ites  and  then,  with  satisfac- 
tion In  his  /oice  said:  "This  is  the  place, 
drive  on." 

This,  the  n.  was  the  end  of  months  of 
rugged,  dai  igeroiis  travel  across  desolate 
and  unfrlei  idly  country,  a  feat  strikingly 
similar  to  t  le  great  Oronca  of  Moses  and 
tile  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
to  the  proE  dsed  land.  The  pioneers  ac- 
companyin  c  Brigham  Young  had  foimd 
tiieflr  prom  sed  land — a  place  where  they 
could  fulfil  the  predictions  of  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  1  Smith,  and  beccxne  a  mighty 
people  in  tl  le  midst  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 


But.  havifig 
ation  for  a 


settled  and  laid  the  foiuid- 
jreat  city  on  the  shore  of  the 


Great  Salt  Lake,  these  pioneers  were  not 
content  to  rest.  For  them,  the  end  of  the 
long,  arduous  journey  was  just  the  be- 
ginning of  their  work.  It  was  the  start 
of  the  colonization  of  an  entire  area — 
an  area  which  had  been  described  by  a 
U.S.  Senator  as  not  worth  a  "pinch  of 
snuff".  It  is  true  that  the  land  was  for- 
bidding looking.  There  was  little  vegeta- 
tion save  for  sage,  greasewood  and  salt- 
grass.     And  there  was  little  water. 

But  for  dedicated  men  and  women  it 
was  a  challenge  which  they  were  more 
than  willing  to  meet.  What  water  there 
was,  was  captured  and  used— used  to 
bring  forth  crops  where  there  had  been 
nothing  but  desert.  With  the  crops, 
other  cities,  communities,  and  develop- 
ments came  into  being.  And,  to  supply 
the  needs  of  this  expansion  more  crops 
were  produced. 

The  growth  of  the  area,  Mr.  Speaker 
was  not  explosive.  But  it  was  steady! 
And,  with  the  same  pioneering  spirit,  the 
contemporary  Inhabitants  of  the  area  are 
continuing  that  growth. 

This  story  illustrates  in  a  most  unusual 
and  dynamic  way  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican heritage— that  the  settlement  of 
Idaho,  the  West,  and  even  our  original 
colonies  was  largely  accomplished 
through  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom 
and  devotion.  It  is  my  most  sincere 
Taape  and  wish.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
spirit  of  our  pioneers  may  never  die  nor 
languish — and  that  many  times  118  years 
from  now.  Pioneer  Day  will  still  recall  the 
words — "This  Is  the  place,  drive  on." 


New  England  T.  &  T.  Co.  Given  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Monday.  July  26.  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have 
learned  about  a  major  award  being  pre- 
sented to  the  New  England  Telephone  ti 
Telegraph  Co. 

The  company  was  recently  presented 
a  Silver  Anvil  Award  for  its  outstanding 
work  with  the  news  media  in  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont. 

It  won  the  award  in  national  compe- 
tion  in  the  business-industry  category. 

The  annual  contest  is  sponsored  by  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 
Judges  are  leaders  from  many  walks  of 
life  in  our  Nation. 

This  is  the  second  major  award  for 
New  England  Telephone  this  year.    Sev-  • 
eral  months  ago,  the  New  England  Press 
Association  honored  the  utility  for  its 
outstanding  press  work. 

Knowing  the  interest  of  President  Al- 
len G.  Barry  and  Vice  President-Public 
Relations  Thomas  M.  Hennessey  in  civic 
affairs  and  service  to  customers  and  com- 
munities, these  awards  are  in  keeping 
with  the  company's  reputation. 

Others  who  have  worked  to  build  a 
solid   reputation   among   New   England 


newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations 
are  hundreds  of  employees  throughout 
the  region;  Timothy  P.  Mannix,  assist- 
ant vice  president;  Paul  H.  Spiers,  Jr 
general  news  manager;  and  Richard  b' 
Flynn,  public  information  supervisor. 


A  Close  Look  at  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES,  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Honorable  PavU  Kil- 
day.  of  Texas,  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  of  us  when  he  served  so  ably  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  His  knowledge  of 
military  law  stamped  him  as  one  slated 
for  even  greater  responsibility. 

Paul  Eaiday  has  assumed  that  respon- 
sibility as  one  of  the  three  judges  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  he 
continues  to  distinguish  himself. 

Knowing  that  his  many  friends  in 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  his  prog- 
ress, I  submit  herewith  an  article  on  the 
Court  of  MUitary  Appeals  by  Mr.  Macon 
Reed  which  appeared  in  the  July  21  issue 
of  the  Family  magazine: 

COITRT   OF   MXLITAET    APPEALS A    CLOSE    LoOK 

AT  THK  C!ot7HT,  IT'S  OPERATIONS  AND  JUDGES, 

Rbvkals  How  It  Protects  Rights  of  In- 
dividuals 

(By  Uacon  R«ed) 

When  the  court  of  mUitary  appeals  was 
set  up  one  hot  June  day  In  1951,  many  mili- 
tary people,  especially  older  ones,  were  dark- 
ly sure  It  wouldn't  last. 

But  14  years  and  18.000  cases  later,  we  see 
It  did  last  and  will.  Looking  back,  one 
sees  the  court  as  simply  a  next  step  in  a 
long  trend  toward  more  Judicial  procedure 
at  courts-martial,  coiirts  that  used  to  be 
looked  upon  by  commanders  as  their  per- 
sonal instruments  for  enforcing  discipline. 

The  all-civilian,  three-man  court  at  the 
top  permits  the  court-martial  convict  to- ap- 
peal outside  the  military.  Through  these 
appeals  and  certain  automatic  reviews  the 
court  imposes  the  rules  and  what  it  believes 
are  the  standards  set  for  courts -martial  by 
the   Uniform   Code    of   Military   Justice. 

The  court  has  gained  acceptance  but  critics 
still  make  two  complaints: 

The  court  has  imposed  too  many  niceties  or 
technicalities  that  hamper  court-martial 
prosecution. 

It  has  done  so  by  setting  aside  convictions 
of  men  obviously  guUty  and  due  for  punish- 
ment. 

As  to  the  first  c(»nplaint,  you  probably 
couldn't  get  everybody  to  agree  on  where 
safeguarding  of  basic  rights  ends  and  hair- 
splitting begins. 

As  to  the  second,  a  closer  look  at  the 
court  and  its  work  might  help. 

Of  Ite  18,000  cases  (up  to  the  end  of  1964) 
about  2,100  were  Important  enough  to  bring 
written  opinions.  In  about  half  of  these,  the 
court  reversed  some  court-martial 's  or  mili- 
tary commander's  acts. 

The  reveivals  are  the  ones  you  hear  about. 
They  are  the  teeth  of  the  court.  They  make 
law  and  they  straighten  out  oflBcials.  They 
make  commanders  all  over  the  world  pay 
heed    to  the  three  white-haired  men  in  the 
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mellow,  old-fashioned  building  on  Judiciary 
Souare  in  Washington. 

Helping  Che  Judges  are  12  lawyers  (the  10 
■enlor  ones  are  called  commissioners)  and  an 
administrative  staff  of  26,  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $530,000. 

The  Judges  receive  $33,000  a  year,  as  do 
Judges  of  the  UJ3.  courts  of  appeal,  with 
whom  they  rank  In  Judicial  hierarchy. 

But  they  have  15-year  terms  instead  of 
the  life  tenure  of  other  Federal  Judges. 

By  law,  two  kinds  of  cases  come  auto- 
matically to  the  Court  of  MUitary  Appeals: 
oonvictions  with  death  penalties  and  those 
touching  a  flag  or  general  ofBcer. 

The  court  has  afttrmed  23  out  of  the  33 
death  cases  in  14  years;  10  of  the  23  were  put 
to  death.  Twelve  death  sentences  were  im- 
posed in  1  year  of  the  Korean  war,  none  since 

1961. 

One  Navy  flag  officer  (retired)  came  up 
on  automatic  appeal  for  a  morals  conviction, 
one  Army  general  on  a  convlctlcm  of  breach- 
ing military  secrecy  through  an  indiscreet 
diary.     Both  convictions  were  affirmed. 

Unusual,  too,  is  this  court's  ptower  to  hear 
an  appeal  by  the  Government  from  an  ad- 
verse legal  ruling  somewhere  down  the  line 
In  the  court-martial  system.  Any  service 
Judge  Advocate  General  may  certify  a  case 
to  the  high  court  for  ruUng  on  a  close  ques- 
tion. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  court's  cu«- 
tcxners  are  Individuals,  co\irt-martial  losers 
sentenced  to  either  a  year  in  prison  or  a  bad 
discharge  (called  "dismissal"  if  it  happens  to 
an  officer.)  Lesser  sentences  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed. 

MOST    ARE    ENLISTED 

Most  appealers  are  enlisted,  and  the  court 
makes  itself  easy  to  appeal  to  and  acts  swift- 
ly, for  a  court. 

The  appeUant's  conviction  wlU  have  been 
approved,  at  least  in  the  main,  by  the  com- 
mander who  appointed  the  court-martial  and 
by  an  aU-lawyer  board  of  review  at  the  head 
office  of  the  service  in  Washington.  Most 
board  members  are  miUtary  officers,  though 
the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  have  scane  ci- 
vUians. 

These  boards  are  no  rubber  stamps.  They 
have  power  to  set  aside  verdicts,  and  they 
know  if  they  don't  call  the  shots  right  the 
court  will  reverse  them. 

There  is  a  kind  of  falling  domino  effect 
here:  court  falls  on  boards,  board  falls  on 
commanders,  commanders  faU  on  courts 
martial. 

The  convicted  man's  lawyer  has  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  board  approval  to  file  a 
petition  for  review  by  the  covurt  of  appeals. 
The  lawyer  wUl  claim  that  police,  command- 
ing officer  or  court-martial  violated  the  code 
or  misapplied  the  law  and  so  denied  defend- 
ant a  fair  trial. 

Whether  he  broke  the  law  is  not  at  issue 
now;  it  is  whether  he  was  tried  according  to 
law 

The  Government  lawyers  have  20  days  to 
counter  his  claims  and  insist  that  either  aU 
corners  were  squared  or  If  they  weren't  the 
flaws  were  mincn:  and  did  no  harm. 

Prom  the  day  of  the  Government's  answer, 
the  court  has  30  days  to  act.  That's  by  law. 
And  therein  this  court  differs  from  most,  if 
not  all  others.  It  can't  delay  on  these  peti- 
tions, and  all  the  foUowup  steps  it  doesn't. 

Its  first  decision  is  whether  to  grant  or 
deny  a  "petition  for  review."  The  words  are 
misleading,  however,  because  grant  or  deny, 
the  case  gets  reviewed. 

*  •  •  •  • 

That  is  where  the  staff  of  10  conunlssloners 
(senior  lawyers  with  sharp  eyes  for  flaws  in 
a  record)  first  get  into  the  act.  One  com- 
missioner, with  at  least  one  other  checking 
him,  reads  the  whole  record,  from  the  dawn 
of  stispiclon  In  the  heart  of  the  MP  to  the 
tagline  of  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  review. 

The     commissioner    makes     a    summary. 
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pointing  out  anything  he  thinks  the  Judges 
ought  to  know,  and  makes  recoaunenda- 
tions.  The  summary,  plvis  tli*  record,  goat 
to  each  of  the  three  Jwlges. 

At  the  end  of  this  road  the  ooxirt  will, 
almost  9  times  out  oC  10,  "deny"  the  petition 
for  review.  But  the  man  has  had  his  re- 
view. His  appeal  has  been  fully  considered. 
The  denial  metms  simply  that  the  defense 
lawyer  didn't  have  a  substantial  claim  of 
"error."  Nor  did  the  commissioners  or  the 
Judges  find  any  that  he  missed. 

ORAL   ARCUlCXIfT 

In  about  12  cases  out  of  a  hiindred,  the 
court  finds  something  at  least  questionable 
enough  to  warrant  oral  argiunent  and  a  for- 
mal decision.  In  these  cases  it  "grants"  the 
petition.  About  two- thirds  of  the  grants  are 
based  on  errors  claimed  by  the  defense  law- 
yers, about-  one- third  on  possible  errors 
found  within  the  court's  own  review  system^ 

If  any  one  of  the  three  Judges  wants  it 
granted,  granted  it  is.  His  brothers — Judges 
always  refer  to  other  Judges  on  the  same 
court  as  "brothers"  or  "brethren" — ^wlU  al- 
ways go  along  with  him  that  far  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy. 

With  the  petition  granted,  the  defense  and 
the  Government  file  written  argument  on 
the  limited  and  carefuUy  specified  questions 
at  issue. 

In  about  60  dajrs  the  cause  comes  on  to  be 
heard,  as  the  lawyers  say,  and  each  side  gets 
30  minutes  to  talk.  It  used  to  be  45  min- 
utes, but  the  lawyers  felt  they  had  to  flU  up 
the  whole  time  whether  they  had  that  much 
to  say  or  not.  which  they  usually  didn't. 

A  uniformed  lawyer  out  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Office  speaks  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Usually  another,  or  a  civilian, 
speaks  for  the  defense.  Over  12,000  civilian 
lawyers  are  eUglble  to  appear  before  this 
court. 

The  Judges  wear  black  robes.  They  are  on 
a  raised  platform  behind  a  dark  wood  bar, 
each  one  ready  to  cross-question  the  lawyer 
because  he  (the  Judge)  is  either  interested 
or  bored,  or  Just  on  general  principles. 

The  speaker's  lectern  is  of  dark  wood,  and 
so  are  the  pew-Uke  benches  for  spectators. 
Otherwise  the  room  is  light  and  airy,  with  a 
high  ceiling — a  pleasing  and  dignified 
chamber. 

After  26  minutes,  the  pleader  gets  a  green 
light.  After  five  more,  he  gets  a  red  light. 
And  IX  that  doesnt  do  It.  the  Chief  Judge 
Robert  E.  Qulnn,  turns  hhn  firmly  but 
gently  off  with  a  few  well-ehoeen  words. 

But  the  chief  Isn't  tough.  If  the  lawyer 
has  lost  a  lot  of  time  answering  Judge's  ques- 
tions, he  wlU  get  a  little  extension. 

The  Judges  hear  three  cases  In  a  morning, 
then  duck  out  behind  the  black  curtain  and 
across  the  corridor  to  a  conference  room. 
They  take  off  their  robes,  get  comfortable, 
eat  lunch  at  a  big  table  and  talk  cases. 

HOUR   OF   DECISIOK 

The  three  are  alone  now.  I^ils  Is  the  hour 
ot  decision.    No  outsider  knows  what  is  said. 

In  general,  they  deal  the  cases  aro\ind,  in 
turn.  But  if  the  Judge  to  whom  a  case  falls 
cannot  get  at  least  one  of  the  others  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  him  on  how  It  should  be 
decided,  then  he  Is  going  to  be  a  dissenter 
on  that  case  and  not  the  "author  Judge" 
speaking  f c»-  the  majority.  So  the  case  passes 
to  one  of  the  others. 

It  may  take  the  Judges  aU  afternoon  to 
thrash  out  their  points  of  view  and  get  each 
case  assigned  to  an  "author"  with  at  least 
cme  conciurer.  Usually  that  fixes  the  deci- 
sion. But  the  opinions  have  to  be  written, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  "author 
Judge"  or  dissenter,  when  he  starts  to  put  it 
on  paper,  realizes  that  the  logic  or  the  legal 
precedents  dont  back  him  up  as  weU  as 
he  first  thought. 

He  may  change  his  mind. 

The  decision  can  get  xinstuck  at  any  time, 
and  becomes  final  only  when  signed,  mimeo- 
graphed, and  made  pubUc. 


This  is  not  to  stay  the  Judges  are  wlshy- 
washy.  They  are  Strong-minded  men.  They 
have  been  around.  All  three  have  been  prac- 
ticing politicians  and  lawyers.  Two  have 
been  trial  coiirt  Judges. 

Qulnn  at  71  Is  a  stubby,  vigorous  outdoor 
type,  with  ruddy  complexion,  thick  white 
hair  and  strong  hands.  He  was  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  and  later  a  State  Judge.  He 
is  a  Naval  Reserve  captain. 

Half  a  mile  of  book  cases  (law  books)  In 
his  office  Is  covered  by  framed  and  auto- 
graphed photos  of  political  and  military 
notables.  He  claims  latter  day  golf  bedls 
dont  have  the  resilience  of  those  a  few  years 
back  and  are  good  for  only  150  yards  where 
he  used  to  get  200. 

Judge  Homer  Ferguson  served  two  terms 
as  a  Republican  Senator  frcnn  Michigan  and 
before  that  12  yecu^  as  a  superior  court  Judge 
in  Detroit.  He  has  many  of  his  own  pic- 
tures on  display — ^not  pict\ires  of  him.  but  by 
him.  At  72,  4  years  ago.  he  took  up  oil 
painting.  Twenty-two  of  his  amazingly  good 
landscapes  and  still  lifes  hang  In  his  office. 

Of  the  three  Jiidges,  he  most  often  votes 
for  reversal;  Qtilnn,  least  often. 

Swing  man  Is  the  soft-spoken  Judge  Paul 
Kilday,  65,  who  served  for  more  than  23  years 
as  Congressman  from  the  San  Antonio  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  ELe  became  an  influential 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  t' 
and  helped  write  the  code. 

He  practiced  law  13  years  and  was  public 
prosecutor  for  3. 

Qvilnn  is  the  only  original  member  of  the 
court  and  his  16-year  term  expires  May  1. 
1966.  when  he  wUl  be  72.  If  a  new  Judge  U 
appointed,  wUl  he  carry  on  In  Quinn's  tradi- 
tion?    Or  in  Itaguaonl?     Or  KUday*B? 

Ferguson's  tenn  expires  May  1,  1071,  and 
EUday^,  May  1,  1976. 

What  kind  of  an  error  In  the  legal  process 
leads  the  court  to  upset  a  conviction? 

It  Is  rarely  a  simple  or  easUy  stated  one. 
On  an  obvious  error  the  law  officer  (a  sort  of 
trial  Jixlge)  or  the  president  of  the  coxirt- 
martial  would  blow  the  whistle,  or  the  re- 
viewing officer  or  the  board  of  review  would 
reverse. 

Only  fine  points  and  close  questions  get 
to  the  top.  But  xinderlying  issues  might  ba 
something  like  these: 

Did  the  MP's  have  a  warrant  or  the  proper 
permission  when  they  searched  the  barracks 
bag  <^  the  accused  and  found  the  stolen 
radio?  If  they  didn't,  it  was  an  "unreason- 
able search  and  selaure,"  forbidden  by  the 
ConsUtution.  and  the  evidence  springing 
from  it  may  not  be  admitted  at  the  trial. 
If  it  was  admitted,  you  can  lo(dc  f<»'  a 
reversal.  • 

Or  wt^n  the  investigators  interviewed  the 
knife  wielder  after  the  brawl,  and  wrote 
down  his  confession,  did  they  first  assure 
him  of  his  right  to  keep  sUent?  If  not,  the 
confession  is  not  legally  admissible  as  evi- 
dence. If  it  was  admitted,  it's  a  reversible 
error. 

If  the  Old  Man  gave  any  of  the  court- 
martial  members  a  broad  hint  that  he  wsoited 
this  particulfu^  offender  made  an  example  of, 
that  is  "command  control"  and  the  high 
court  will  set  aside  the  verdict. 

Maybe  it  is  a  question  whether  the  law 
officer  made  clear  that  the  man  over  the  hill 
for  a  year  is  stlU  not  a  desorter  unless  there 
Is  proof  he  Intended  to  stay  away  perma- 
nently. 

If  the  main  is  obviously  guilty,  who  cares 
about  technicaUUes  like  these? 

The  Judges  do.  They  can't  reach  out  and 
pxinlsh  the  policeman  who  rides  roughshod 
over,  or  gently  tips  around,  or  carelessly 
stumbles  over,  a  citizen's  constitutional 
guarantee.  They  can't  strip  any  braid  off  a 
commanding  officer  who  ignores  the  rtUes 
laid  down  by  the  code. 

But  they  can  set  aside  the  findings  of  the 
court-martial  and  the  sentence.  When  they 
do  so,  they  are  giving  a  leoooo  In  law  not 
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study  of  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  We  have  seen  too  little  of  the 
truth  In  offldsd  statements  from  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  public  press 
and  I  sincerely  hope  this  article  will 
make  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  realize  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story: 

Thk  A-Tei(ic  Deal  Is  a  Mzss 
(By  Jack  T.  Pickett) 

On  June  23.  we  slipped  tbe  le&ah  and 
belted  down  to  Salinas.  We  wanted  to  talk 
to  some  of  tbe  "Salinas  Tigers,"  tbose 
yo\ing  fireballs  we  bad  met  on  our  People - 
to-People  tour  of  Eurc^>e  and  Riuela. 

Our  first  stop  was  the  Bruce  Cburch  farms 
run  by  Tom  McNamara.  Tom  looked  rather 
haggard.  He  bas  broken  his  bump  trying 
to  comply  wltb  the  shifting  terms  coming 
out  of  Secretary  Wlrtz'  oflace. 

The  latest  trial  by  fire  is,  of  ooxirse.  the  so- 
called  A-tecuns.  These  were  supposed  to  be 
blgb  school  athletes  accompanied  and 
supervised  by  their  coach.  Tom  had,  on 
tbat  date,  received  614  A-team  kids  and  had 
surrendered  600  braceros.  That  was  a  los- 
ing swap. 

Of  the  614  kids  that  he  had  received  on 
tbat  date,  243  had  quit  and  gone  home.  In 
attempting  to  train  these  kids,  Tocn  and  his 
capable  staff  had  given  them  2  days  of  train- 
ing and  6  additional  days  on  trial  at  full 
scale  of  $1.40  guaranteed.  After  that  per- 
iod, Tom  was  asking  the  boys  to  sign  a 
waiver  where  they  had  to  pick  piece  rate  and 
earn  the  wage  of  #1.40  or  more.  However, 
at  tbat  time  he  was  still  trying  to  negotiate 
this  point. 

How  come  tbere  was  such  a  high  turnover 
of  kids?  First  of  all,  the  kids  were  over- 
sold on  the  recruitment  end.  One  group 
got  a  glowing  description  of  how  they  would 
be  able  to  go  over  to  Big  Sur  during  the 
weekend  and  play  on  the  beach.  There 
was  some  hang-up  on  the  food.  The  food 
was  good  and  wholesome,  but  ooolcs  who  bad 
cooked  for  braceros  for  12  years  found  the 
teenager  a  different  kind  of  animal.  Diets 
have  been  changed  and  the  food  is  no  longer 
an  important  difference  of  opinion. 

Work  such  as  picking  strawberries  Ir 
deadly  monotonous.  The  true  high  school 
atblete  looks  forward  to  "hard  work"  to  build 
up  his  muscles,  but  picking  berries  is  not  so 
mucb  bard  as  it  is  monotonous.  Now  Mc- 
Namara and  bis  men  are  thinking  of  produc- 
ing a  film  wbl<^  will  show  exactly  what  is 
expected  of  tbe  strawberry  picker,  and  tbe 
recruiters  were  warned  to  undersell  the  Job 
In  tbat  tbe  problems  would  be  very  frankly 
discussed.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  Tom  had 
lost  910,404  from  hiring  A-teams. 

It's  funny  the  things  that  will  up>set  kids — 
a  small  thing  like  the  lack  of  screw-in  plugs 
for  electric  ligbt  outlets  so  they  could  play 
their  radios.  This  lack  was  quickly 
corrected. 

In  some  Instances,  kids  came  from  towns 
where  there  were  some  Jobs  available,  but  this 
business  of  going  to  California  bad  glamour. 
When  tbey  tired  of  the  work  here,  they 
quickly  pulled  up  stakes  and  went  back 
home.  On  tbe  other  band,  kids  from  towns 
where  there  wasn't  anything  doing  at  home 
were  mucb  more  apt  to  stick  it  out. 

Wben  tbe  first  A-team  quit,  Tom  picked 
up  tbe  tab  for  their  return  home,  although 
the  criterion  read  that  the  grower  paid  the 
transportation  out  if  the  kids  completed  half 
their  contract  and  paid  the  return  fare  if  they 
completed  the  entire  contract.  But  after 
several  teams  had  quit  after  a  very  short 
stay,  Tom  knew  be  could  not  continue  put- 
Ung  up  an  average  of  (100  a  head  for  trans- 
portation if  these  kids  were  not  going  to 
produce.  So  a  bunch  of  boys  from  Wyoming 
quit  and  Tom's  losses  were  mounting  so  fast 
he  refused  to  pay  their  way  home  (and  he  was 
in  no  way  obliged  to  do  so)  but  the  home- 


town follcs  got  white-hot  mad  and  the  busi- 
nessmen  raised  $1,000  to  pay  the  kids'  way 
home.  You  can  imagine  what  tbis  did  to 
everyone's  pubUc  relations. 

And,  speaking  of  public  relations,  this  A- 
team  deal  is  creating  bad  feeling  all  over 
tbe  United  States.  Back  home  tbe  folks  have 
been  getting  phony  reports  of  knifings  and 
shootings  in  the  camps.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
Governors  of  States  east  of  here  got  so 
alarmed  tbat  one  guy  said  be  wouldn't  be 
too  surprised  to  look  up  and  see  the  Governor 
of  X  State  come  riding  in  the  gate  with  an 
empty  bus  to  take  bis  boys  home. 

Maybe  one  of  the  things  tbat  threw  a  scare 
into  home  folks  was  tbe  fantastic  experience 
that  some  of  these  growers  have  had  with  re- 
cruiting Indians.  We  will  take  tbe  Bruce 
Church  ranch  again  for  our  exanxple. 

Tom  got  a  bunch  of  Sioux  Indians,  right 
out  of  tbe  tough  b\mch  tbat  wiped  out  old 
Cruster.  The  first  payday  Tom  asked  per- 
mission to  send  most  of  tlieir  pay  back  to  the 
reservation,  but  tbe  brass  monkeys  riuining 
the  deal  said  no.  So  along  comes  payday 
and  the  mighty  braves  make  a  beeline  fca- 
the  "redeye"  shop.  A  brave  fuU  of  redeye 
is  bad  medicine,  to  coin  a  phrase,  and  they 
started  the  celebration  by  kicking  all  the 
windows  out  of  tbe  bunkboiise.  In  fact, 
it  was  left  a  shambles. 

After  wrecking  their  quarters,  they  started 
In  on  each  other.  One  brave  reported  to 
the  local  clinic  wltb  bis  ear  practically  bitten 
off.  Another  guy  lost  pert  of  his  nose. 
Those  boys  play  real  rough  when  they  get 
into  booze.  Maybe  it  was  tbis  local  mas- 
sacre that  threw  the  Easterners  into  such 
a  flap. 

Let's  talk  some  more  about  public  rela- 
tions. According  to  tbe  "Stalinlike"  direc- 
tive from  Wlrtz'  office  about  kicking  out  one 
foreign  laborer  for  every  A-team  kid  hired, 
that  procedure  was  receiving  some  qualiflca- 
tions  when  we  were  In  Salinas. 

For  example,  there  were  a  bunch  of  Jap- 
anese on  band  that  had  been  kept  from 
working  by  the  lousy  weather.  The  reper- 
cussions from  lying  around  camp  for  about 
a  week  bad  run  clear  back  to  Tokyo  and  back 
to  our  own  State  Department.  Tbe  same 
thing  was  tme  of  some  Filipinos  on  hand. 
We  couldn't  get  bold  of  Tiger  Milt  Auker 
to  find  out  bow  be  was  getting  along  with 
the  crew  tbat  be  bad  financed  from,  Guam. 
So  a  long  with  all  bis  other  disruptive  forces, 
maybe  we  wiU  see  tbe  spectacle  of  Willard 
WirtB  starting  what  kind  of  war?  War  with 
the  redskins?  East  versus  West  A-team 
War?  War  with  Japan?  Riend  Palmer 
Mendelson  puts  it  pretty  well.  He  says,  "In 
a  simple  sentence,  you  can  conjugate  the 
national  labor  iM-oblem:  Worse,  Worser,  and 
Wlrtz." 


Selective  Statistics  Inflnence  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUFOBKZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  greatiy  disturbed 
for  many  months  over  the  diflSculties  I 
have  experienced  in  obtaining  c^jective 
and  complete  information  about  our 
situation  In  Vietnam.  The  State  De- 
partment seems  devoted  to  providing  in- 
nocuous generalities  tailored  to  the  par- 
ticular bias  of  the  listener.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  a  propensity  for 
providing  glad  tidings,  when  available. 


July  26,  1965 

and  when  you  seek  Information  of  a  sort 
that  might  not  be  quite  so  "glad,"  it  gen- 
erally turns  out  to  be  classified. 

Mr.  Jack  Poisie.  a  distinguished  corre- 
spondent for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
written  an  extremely  valuable  article  on 
this  information  problem,  pointing  out 
the  tendency  to  use  "selective  statistics" 
to  support  a  policy  position  already 
agreed  upon  He  cites  an  incident  in- 
volving 82  Vietcong  "deserters"  being 
used  in  Washington  as  proof  of  dete- 
riorating Vietcong  morale.  Investiga- 
tion by  correspondents  revealed  that  the 
"deserters,"  instead  of  being  hardcore 
Vietcong,  were  "farmboy  recruits  im- 
pressed into  the  Vietcong  but  a  few  weeks 

before."  ,    . 

Mr.  Poisie  recently  spent  a  week  in 
Washington.  Perhs^  it  was  fortunate 
for  him  that  it  was  only  a  week,  because, 
despite  his  ability  to  adjust  to  Vietnam, 
he  did  not  seen  to  have  the  fortitude  for 
the  battles  on  the  Potomac.    He  wrote: 

It  was  a  disillusioning  week  in  Washing- 
ton. One  comes  away  from  the  confusion  oC 
Saigon  hoping  to  find  clarity  among  the 
planners  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Perhaps 
that  was  too  much  to  expect.  To  substanti- 
ate opinion,  I  heard  only  the  weil-vrom, 
hlgtily  polished  flgxires  that  had  been  refined 
in  Saigon  and  made  e^en  more  palatable  In 
the  chambers  of  Washington  before  pres- 
entation to  the  men  in  high  positions. 

The  full  text  of  the  article,  as  printed 
In   the   Washington   Post,   on   Simday, 
July  25,  1965,  is  as  follows: 
Selectivk  Statistics  Reported  Intluincino 
Policy  on  Vietnam 

(Note. — The  writer,  a  regular  Saigon  cor- 
respondent, is  returning  to  South  Vietnam 
after  a  stay  in  Washington.) 

(By  Jack  Poisie) 

Paris. — Wherever  you  went  for  discussion 
on  the  Vietnamese  problem  in  Washington — 
in  the  anterooms  of  Congress,  or  the  offices 
in  the  Pentagon  or  State  Department — there 
was  vise  of  selected  figures  to  prove  a  point. 

This  also  was  true  in  Paris  when  lunching 
with  omclals  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry. 

Policy  on  Vietnam  seems  too  mucb  influ- 
enced on  l)eiief  in  selective  statistics.  Statis- 
tics which  do  not  support  the  policy  arrived 
at  are  downgraded,  regarded  with  suspicion, 
or  ignored. 

Offlclaldom  seems  to  have  embraced  a  sta- 
tistic because  it  bulwarks  its  thinking.  For 
example,  take  the  repwrt  of  82  Vietcong  who 
came  over  to  the  Government  side  en  masse 
about  6  weelts  ago  In  one  of  Vietnam's  cen- 
tral provinces.  I  heard  that  figure  cited 
twice  In  Washington,  once  by  a  rather  high 
official  in  the  State  Department,  once  by 
hardly  a  lesser  official  in  the  Pentagon. 

PHONT  INDICATOK 

They  were  men  who  formulated  policy.  I 
was  surprised  tbey  bad  even  heard  of  the 
Incident,  much  less  grasped  It  as  an  indi- 
cator of  progress  in  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

For  in  fact,  it  was  partly  phony  as  reported 
and  a  trifling  happening  at  best.  An  Indi- 
cator of  nothing  significant,  my  own  and  the 
Investigation  of  other  reporters  had  shown, 
after  It  was  first  announced  in  Saigon. 

The  deserters  were  not  hard-core  Vietcong 
as  indicated  In  the  original  report.  They 
proved  to  be  but  farmboy  recruits  impressed 
into  the  Vietcong  but  a  few  weelu  before. 

The  American  command  had  hailed  the 
ma-ss  desertions  as  significant  indication  of 
declining  Vietcong  morale.  But  when  cor- 
respondents sought  to  Interview  the  young 
turncoats,  the  Vietnamese  Government  sud- 
denly found  It  inconvenient  to  allow  the  press 
into  the  interrogation  camp. 
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And  yet.  two  high  policymakers  in  Wash- 
ington were  citing  this  accident  of  war  as 
something  very  meaningful,  a  weakening  of 
Vietcong  wllltogness  to  fight. 

It  would  have  been  Just  as  ridiculous  for 
Chinese  Communists  to  ball  the  refusal  of 
an  American  officer  on  Okinawa  to  Join  his 
special  forces  unit  in  Vietnam  as  Indicating 
that  American  military  were  fed  up  with  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  southeast  Asia. 
insn.L.usioNiazNT  or  distxict  or  coluicbu 
It  was  a  dlsiUuslonlng  week  In  Washington. 
One  comes  away  from  the  confusion  of 
Saigon  hoping  to  find  clarity  among  the  plan- 
ners In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Perhaps  that 
was  too  much  to  expect.  To  substantiate 
opinion,  I  heard  only  the  well  worn  highly 
polished  figures  that  had  been  refined  in 
Saigon  and  made  even  more  palatable  in  the 
chambers  of  Washington  before  presentation 
to  the  men  in  high  position. 

However  realistic  in  generalities.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  may  speak, 
based  on  bis  latest  visit  to  Saigon,  the  flgiires 
that  seem  to  be  in  general  circulation  accen- 
tuate the  pxxltlve.  I  never  beard  the  nega- 
tive— how  many  mUes  of  roads  and  raUroad 
we  have  lost  in  the  last  6  months  for  ex- 
ample. 

Although  the  decision  to  commit  large- 
scale  American  combat  units  in  Vietnam  is 
apparent,  and  is  obvious  to  tbe  enemy 
through  the  buildup  of  logistical  bases  oa 
the  central  coast,  authorities  in  Washlngrton 
try  to  pretend  that  we  really  are  not  com- 
mitted to  land  warfare  in  Asia,  to  casualties 
as  large  or  larger  than  suffered  during  tbe 
Korean  war. 

rasNCH  PESsniiSM 
Ho'e  in  Paris,  the  prevailing  opinion  Is 
that  American  forces  bavs  no  chance  of  win- 
ning over  the  Vietcong.  The  argument 
boils  down  to  the  belief  that  Americans  can- 
not win  in  Vietnam  because  the  French  did 
not  win  there. 

It  is  a  human  argvunent,  a  mixture  of 
pride  and  patriotism  and  a  larding  of  par- 
allels between  tbe  Vietnam  of  the  present 
and  tbe  military  situation  of  the  French 
Just  months  before  their  surrender. 

While  American  officials  in  Washington 
grasp  at  plvis  factors,  the  negative  figures  are 
cited  by  French  officials  Incliiding  those 
Just  booted  out  of  Saigon  through  Prime 
Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  flamboyant  and 
rather  meaningless  cutting  of  diplomatic 
relations  already  severed  at  higher  levels. 

The  t&ct  remains  that  tbe  most  interest- 
ing point  about  tbe  French  position  is  not 
their  pessimism  but  their  seeming  decision 
to  witiidraw  totally  from  Asian  affairs,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  in  Vietnam. 


The  Honorable  T.  A  Thompsoa 


My  friend  Congressman  Thokpson  loved 
people.  He  was  ccxnpasslonate  and  of 
good  humor.  He  was  a  wonderful  father 
and  a  good  husband.  Truly  few  men 
could  better  epitcmilze  an  American  citi- 
zen and  a  Congressman  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  our  great  Nation. 

Congressman  Thompson  was  more 
than  a  distinguished  and  conscientious 
legislator.  He  was  a  Christian  who  at- 
tempted to  carry  his  philosophy  actively 
into  every  minute  of  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  His  work  was  not  only  diligent 
and  constructive,  but  always  sincerely 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  his  fel- 
low men.  T.  A.  was  both  amiable  and 
devoted:  steadfast  and  sympathetic.  He 
had  quickly  developed  invaluable  expert- 
ness  in  State  finances,  public  works,  eco- 
ncxnic  development,  merchant  marine, 
and  fisheries.  His  experience  and  cotm- 
sel  is  as  great  a  loss  as  his  personal  abiUty 
as  mediator  and  conciliatcx'.  His  energy 
and  devotion  to  a  cause  cmce  Illuminated 
by  thorough  investigation  was  ceasriess. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  loved  ones.  We 
all  share  h»  grief,  if  only  In  some  lesser 
fashion. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THK   PRDrnNO   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docxunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  wben  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  tbe  Government  submitting  re> 
ports  or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tbe 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docximents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (UJ3. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  tbe  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  protsable  cost  of  tbe 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tbe 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  cc^lee  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937).     * 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or   MOITTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  19, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragic  death  of  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  T.  A.  Thompson,  was  a  griev- 
ous loss  to  this  House  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

T.  A.  and  I  served  together  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  We  were 
usually  of  the  same  mind.  His  devotion 
to  his  work  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  him.  No  district  has  elected  a  man 
with  more  pride  In  his  district  and  more 
concern  for  his  pec^le,  his  constituents. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  tbe  Rscoss. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  tbe  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  tbe  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  sbaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  180,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  tbe  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Rxcord,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1»42). 


Mouiiay,  July  26,  1965 


HIGt  UGHTS 


Char^ber  Action 

Rotain  ?  Proceedings,  pages  1 7532-1 7399 


Bills 
S. 


Introduced:  Six  bills  were  introduced,  as  follows: 

Page  17555 
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7984, 
of  1965. 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  adopted  conference  reports  on  housing  and  three  public  health  bills 
and  continued  on  legislative  reapportionment  proposal. 

House  debated  bill  repealing  right-to-work  provisions  of  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 


Senate 


Rjeported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

authorizing  establishment  of  the  Pig  War 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington, 

arjiendments  (S.  Rept.  510); 

i,  authorizing  construction  of  the  Touchet  divi- 

Walla  Walla  project,  Oregon  and  Washington, 

an  lendments  (S.  Rept.  511) ; 

,  authorizing  sale  of  isolated  or  disconnected 

land,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  512) ; 

6622,  cUminatihg  statutory  limitation  on  the 

of  permanent  employees  in  the  Postal  Field 

(S.  Rept.  513); 

1771,  to  estabhsh  a  5-day  week  for  postmasters, 

individual  views  (S.  Rept  514) ;  and 

81 1 1,   authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Hoover  National  Monument  in  Iowa  (S.  Rept. 
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Bill  Re  ferred:  H.R.  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty, 
was  rqFerred   to   Committee   on   Labor   and   IHiblic 
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ment  that  would  allow  a  State,  by  referendum  vote,  to 
apportion  one  branch  of  its  legislature  on  geography 
and  political  subdivisiwis,  in  addition  to  the  factor  of 

population.  Paget  1 7599-1 7609 

Confirmations:  By  76  yeas  to  8  nays,  Senate  confirmed 
nomination  of  James  P.  Coleman,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 

Senate  also  confirmed  the  following  nominations: 
A.  Ross  Eckler,  of  New  York,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Census;  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  judge  of  the  Tax  Court;  Penelope  Hartland  Thun- 
berg,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission; and  numerous  postmaster  nominations. 

Pages  1 7646-1 7647 

Nomination:  One  judicial  nomination  was  received. 

Page  1  7646 

Record  Vote:  One  record  vote  was  taken  today. 

Page  17627 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  6:oi  pjn.  until  noon  Tuesday,  July  27,  when 
it  will  continue  consideration  of  Dirksen  reapportion- 
ment amendment  as  a  substitute  for  S.J.  Res.  66,  to  des- 
ignate "National  American  Legion  Baseball  Week." 

Page  17646 


Health:  Conference  reports  were  adopted  on  the  fol-        Commtttee  AlcettUgS 


lowing  three  bills  respecting  matter  of  public  health: 

H.R.  2985,  prop(»ed   Community  Mental   Health 
CcntCTj  Act  Amendments;  I 

H.R.  2984,  proposed  Public  Health  Services  Extension 
Amenc  ments;  and 

S.  5i(  >,  proposed  Community  Health  Services  Exten- 
sion Aj  aendments.  pag,,  1 7597-1 7599 

Housiig:  Senate  adopted  conference  report  on  H.R. 
oposed  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 

Paget  17630-17637 

Reapp  >rtionment:  Senate  continued  consideration  of 
S.J.  Re  .  66y  designating  a  National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week,  debating  Dirksen  amendment  (in  na- 
ture of  p  substitute)  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 

D698 


(  Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

FARM  LOANS 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrification,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  approved  for  full  committee  considera- 
tion with  an  amendment  H.R.  4152,  to  provide  for  loans 
to  production  credit  associations  by  Federal  interme- 
diate credit  banks  without  the  necessity  of  collateral. 

A  PPROPRIATIONS— DEFENSE 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  hearings  on  H.R.  9221,  fiscal  1966  appropria- 
tions for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testimony 
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Parke  Couoty  Covered  Bridge  Festival 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Parke 
County,  Ind.,  is  noted  for  its  covered 
bridges.  Thirty-eight  of  these  historic 
wood  structures  have  been  preserved 
there  by  the  foresight  and  efforts  of  its 
residents,  more  such  spans  than  exist  in 
any  other  county  of  the  United  States. 
Each  year  a  special  Covered  Bridge  Fes- 
tival is  celebrated  at  the  county  seat. 
Rockville,  which  attracts  thousands  of 
people  who  tour  by  bus  or  car  the  four 
planned  routes  which  traverse  the  county 
and  lead  through  all  38  of  the  covered 
bridges. 

Recently  an  excellent  article  describ- 
ing the  Parke  County  covered  bridges  and 
its  noted  festival  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  this  article  en- 
titled "Kissing  Bridges"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18.  1966] 
Kissing  Bridges  Festival  in  Indiana's  Parks 
County  Saltttes  Area's  38  Covered  Spans 
(By  Ruth  Burnett) 
RocKvnxE,  Ind. — Visitors  to  Parke  Coun- 
ty, which  lies  along  the  Wabash  River,  will 
find  that  It  has  more  covered  bridges  than 
an  other  county  In  the  United  States. 

Elsewhere  across  the  country,  old  bridges 
have  been  razed  In  the  name  of  progress; 
Parke  County,  however,  has  quietly  been 
preserving  Its  38  covered  spans.  Indeed,  each 
fall  the  county  holds  a  special  Covered 
Bridge  Festival — this  year's  Is  set  for  Octo- 
ber 8-17 — but  now,  or  at  any  season,  the 
6F>ans  are  equally  In  evidence  and  equally 
attractive.  Routes  to  them  are  marked  with 
metal  directional  signs. 

Visitors  here  this  summer  will  find  special 
activities  August  7  to  14,  when  the  annual 
county  fair  is  held,  and  on  August  28,  when 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Covered  Bridges  will  convene  in  Rockvllle. 
In  honor  of  the  occasion,  a  mutt  show,  grass- 
hopper races — ^wlth  real  grasshoppers — and 
a  market  day  are  being  staged. 

PRESERVATION    MOVEMENT 

How  is  it  that  this  movement  to  preserve 
covered  bridges  has  come  about?  In  1956. 
a  few  farseeing  and  bridge-minded  Individ- 
uals convinced  the  residents  of  Parke  County 
that  caring  for  today's  traffic  was  no  real 
excuse  for  tearing  down  priceless  old  spans. 
They  argued  that  the  wooden  structures 
could  be  maintained  in  some  way,  perhaps  by 
an  annual  festival  that  would  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  repairing,  painting  and  preserving 
them. 

The  first  Covered  Bridge  Festival  was  held 
the  f  olloiwing  autumn.    A  tent  was  put  up  In 


Appendix 

the  yard  of  the  coimty  co\irthouse  here  In 
Rockvllle  to  serr*  as  headquarters  for  the 
8-day  event  and  2.600  visitors  came  from 
qutslde  the  coxinty  to  see  what  a  Covered 
Bridge  Festival  was  like. 

Today.  Parke  County's  xmusual  festival 
draws  thovisands  of  visitors  from  Bill  over 
the  country.  The  entire  courthouse  block 
Is  put  under  canvas  for  the  affair. 

However,  big  as  the  festival  has  become. 
It  has  never  been  commercialized  and  its 
basic  program  remains  the  .same.  It  Is  the 
annual  effort  of  Parke  County's  residents  to 
preserve  the  county's  heritage.  There  are 
no  balloons,  cheap  souvenirs,  or  carnival 
rides.  Nor  are  there  lotteries  or  beauty 
queens. 

After  arriving  at  Rockvllle,  the  festival 
visitor  registers  and  is  given  a  program  aAd 
a  map.  The  map  describes  the  four  bus  or 
car  routes  that  one  can  take  to  see  the 
county.  Each  rqute  covers  about  40  miles 
through  open  woods,  down  narrow  country 
roads,  and  across  several  of  the  cherished 
covered  spans.  A  first  trip  through  a  covered 
bridge  Is  invariably  a  delight  for  children. 

A  guide  on  the  bus  trip  retells  events  In 
Parke  County  history  and  provides  special 
information  about  the  bridges.  Farmers 
along  all  four  routes  brighten  the  roadway 
with  their  best  scarecrows,  and  each  bus  pas- 
senger votes  for  his  favorite. 


weaving   or   the   making   of   Jelly   and   pre- 
serves. 

MANY   CRISES 

In  Just  8  years.  Parke  County's  festival  has 
become  both  successful  and  pc^ular,  but 
many  crises  have  occurred  in  conn«ctlon 
with  the  bridges.  In  1960,  when  a  contract 
was  let  to  build  the  Mansfield  Dam  nearby. 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ordered  the  blf 
Portland  Mills  covered  bridge  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  Raccoon  Lake.  Just  about  the 
same  time,  a  group  of  boys  burned  a  mpKD. 
known  as  the  Dooley  MlUs  Bridge,  and  so  the 
doomed  Pwtland  Bridge  was  moved  to  that 
Bite. 

moved  to  GOLiT  coubsk 

Scarcely  had  that  crisis  been  passed  than 
the  Catlln  Bridge,  built  in  1907.  had  to  go  be- 
cause the  county  commission  could  not  pur- 
chase a  new  right-of-way.  1  However,  that 
span  was  saved  by  being  moved  to  the  county 
golf  course,  where  it  was  placed  acroes  a 
creek  near  the  first  tee.  It  now  serves  as  a 
shelter  there. 

Moving  a  covered  bridge  often  presents 
problems  more  difficult  than  moving  a  dwell- 
ing. Powerllnes  must  be  cut,  and  motorists 
must  wait  long  periods  of  time  wlille  ttte 
span  negotiates  difflcrat  right-angle  turns 
on  country  roads. 


BT7RR-ARCHED    SPAN 

All  38  of  the  covered  bridges  are  in  good 
repair,  and  the  abutments  of  native  stone 
have  withstood  the  years  well.  Burr-arched 
spans — they  are  named  for  Theodore  Burr, 
an  early  bridgebtillder — are  particularly  fa- 
mous. With  their  great  timbers  of  chestnut 
and  poplar  ciirved  In  perfect  arches,  they 
make  the  inside  of  many  of  the  spans  objects 
of  beauty. 

The  question  most  often  asked  of  the 
giildes  Is  why  the  bridges  were  covered.  It 
is  explained  that  wood  was  the  common 
building  material  and  that  the  spans  had,  of 
necessity,  to  be  built  of  it.  But  the  planks, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  soon  rotted.  The 
covers  were  built  to  retard  the  decay  and 
rotting  of  the  planks. 

GOOD   SHELTERS 

Covered  bridges  soon  proved  good  shelters 
in  time  of  storm,  and  a  cool  place  to  rest 
one's  horse  in  the  summer  heat.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  the  spans,  belonging  as  they 
do  to  horse-and-buggy  days,  were  often 
known  as  kissing  bridges. 

Once  the  tour  has  ended,  the  visitor  us- 
ually returns  to  Rockvllle,  and  wanders 
about  the  great  tent  awhile.  Here,  items 
such  as  bittersweet,  persimmons,  squaw 
corn,  pawpaws,  hickory  nuts,  and  black  wal- 
nuts are  for  sale.  One  can  also  buy  maple 
syrup  or  sorghum,  hedge  apples  or  home- 
cured  Parke  County  tobacco. 

Dozens  of  Parke  Coimty  citizens  sell  their 
own  produce,  and  the  antiques  section,  al- 
though small,  may  boast  treas\ires  ranging 
from  a  German  helmet  of  World  War  I  vin- 
tage to  a  sturdy  high-backed  rocker. 

There  is  nothing,  the  festival  committee 
maintains,  quite  like  the  big  farmers  market, 
and  the  visitor,  esjjecially  the  one  who  was 
born  and  bred  in  the  Middle  West,  is  likely 
to  agree. 

One  can  see  butter  being  churned  and 
sausage  being  made,  and  can  take  a  turn  at 
stirring  apple  butter  with  a  long  wooden  pad- 
dle.    Or.  one   can   watch  knitting  or  rug- 


Captive    Nations  Week 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaks,  ma 
we  pause  to  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week,  let  us  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
principle  that  the  peoples  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  have  an  Inalienable  right  to 
choose  their  own  governments  and  to  live 
once  more  under  freedom.  They  do  not 
enjoy  such  freedom  today.  , 

Why  do  they  not?  Is  there  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  cannot  supply  the 
answer?  Is  there  any  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  as  to  who  and  what  is  responsible 
for  the  tyranny  which  prevails  in  East- 
em  Europe  today?  Is  there  anyone  here 
who  cannot  get  to  his  feet  and  say  plainly 
and  flatly  without  any  hesitation  that 
it  is  communism  which  tyrannizes  the 
captive  nations  and  that  it  is  the  armed 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  assures 
the  continuance  of  Communist  tyranny 
in  the  captive  nations? 

I  doubt  it.  Six  years  ago.  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  the  first  proc- 
lamation marking  Captive  Nations  Week, 
stated : 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  imperi- 
alistic and  agresslve  policies  of  Soviet  com- 
munism; and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  thetr 
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1  ndependence  and  their  individual 

jid 

the  citizens  of  the  United  States 

by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 

who  love  freedcsn  and  Jxistlce  on 

and 

it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 

»  the  pei^les  of  the  captive  na- 

upport  of  the  Government  and  the 

the  United  States  of  America  for 

aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 

pendence;  and 

by  a  Joint  resolution   approved 

the  President  of  the  United 

America  to  issue  a  proclamation 

the  third  week  in  July  1959  as 

Ntttions  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar 

each  year  until  such  time  as 

independence  shall  have  been 

<or  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 


requi  sted 


ind 


tqerefore,  I,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
designate  the  week  beginning  Jvly 

CsptlTe  Nations  Week." 

the  people  of  the  United  States  of 

observe  such  week  with  appro- 

cei^monles  and  activities  and  I  urge 

s  ;udy  the  plight  of  the  Sovlet-dom- 

na  dons  and  to  recommit  themselves 

8U]  port  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 

those  captive  nations. 


President  Eisenhower  expressed  it  most 

it  Is  Soviet  Imperialism,  it  is 

domination.   It   is   Soviet   com- 

vbich  Is  responsible  for  the  ab- 

reedom  and  liberty  in  the  cap- 
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s  proclamation,   signed  by 
Johnson,  says  in  part: 
all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom  and 


circu  ascribed 
t  le 


these  basic  rights  unfortimately 

or    unrealized    in    many 

world;  and 

the  United  States  of  America  has 

commitment  to  the  principles  of 

personal  liberty,  and  human 


fos  er 


it  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 

Lntention  of  the  Government  and 

the  United  States  of  America  to 

md  encourage  constructive  actions 

the  growth  and  development  of 

independence  and  human  freedom: 

I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 

iie  United  States  of  America,  do 

the  week  beginning  July  18, 

C&ptlve  Nations  Week. 

the  people  of  the  United  States  of 

observe  this  week  with  approprl- 

and  activities,  and  I  tu-ge 

Ive  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 

of  all  people  for  national  inde- 

^nd  hvunan  liberty. 


t> 


ceren  onies 


Sp  »aker, 


,  there  is  much  concern  in 
ry  today  about  the  civil  rights 
luman  dignity  which  the  Con- 
guarantees  to  all  Americans.    I 
every  American  should  have 
rig)its  and  should  enjoy  such  dig- 
what  about  the  civil  rights 
luman  dignity  of  over  1  billion 
the  world  who  labor  and  toll 
under  communism?    They  too 
o|ir  attention,  our  sympathy,  our 


that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 

captive  nations  is  to  create  a 

Committee  on  Captive  Na- 

un  in  complete  accord  and  sym- 

the  formation  of  siich  a  com- 

supported  it  on  the  floor  of  the 

it  was  first  Introduced  this 

»mestly  hope  that  the  House 

administration  will  endorse  it. 


wi  h 


when 


We  must  demonstrate  to  the  valiant 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  that  we  do 
not  accept  Communist  control  of  their 
homelands. 

A  congressional  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  would  assemble  and  utilize  all 
the  truths  and  facts  about  the  tragic 
conditions  of  these  subjugated  nations. 

Such  a  committee  would  help  dissem- 
inate Information  about  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  these  nations  to  the  whole 
world. 

Such  a  committee  would  place  the  So- 
viet Union  and  all  Communist  nations 
on  notice  that  the  United  States  is  not 
beguiled  by  soft  words  in  the  face  of  the 
hard  and  cruel  acts  of  communism  and 
of  the  continuing  oppression  of  100  mil- 
lion people  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Let  us  thus  prove  that  we  are  deter- 
mined that  the  captive  nations  and  in- 
deed all  nations  of  the  world  shall  one 
day  enjoy  self-determination.  Let  us 
here  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  man  was  created  to  be  free. 


I 


Patterns  of  Excellence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF    FLOUDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
singularly  perceptive  column  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
7.  1965.  Written  by  Max  Preedman,  the 
article  was  a  magnificent  tribute  to  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  former  col- 
leagues, the  late  Senator  William  Borah. 

Mr.  Preedman's  comments  on  Senator 
Borah  are  well  made,  for  he  was,  Indeed, 
one  of  those  towering  figures  of  a  not 
too  distant  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Max  Preedman 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Borah  an  Immense  Personal  Force 
(By  Max  Preedman) 

We  are  admonished  to  remember  the 
famous  dead  so  that  patterns  of  excellence 
can  be  kept  before  vis  and  we  in  our  own 
day  can  strive  for  greater  achievement. 
This  obligation  rests  with  particular  force 
on  us  as  the  ciistodians  of  the  reputations 
of  our  statesmen.  If  we  forget  them,  their 
deeds  become  as  vanished  bubbles  and  their 
fame  as  the  idle  wind. 

The  other  day,  to  the  almost  total  indif- 
ference of  the  public,  a  little  ceremony  took 
place  In  Washington  to  keep  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  Senator  William  Borah.  Prom  1924-33 
Borah  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  during  that  en- 
tire period  he  was  a  constant,  and  sometimes 
decisive,  influence  on  the  shaping  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

With  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
as  President,  he  was  succeeded  as  committee 
chairman  by  Senator  Key  Plttman  of  Nev- 
ada but  he  remained  the  dominant  figure. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  other  Senator  in  this  century  has  rivaled 
Borah  in  exerting  so  continuous  an  Influ- 
ence over  foreign  policy. 

Sometimes  that  Influence  was  bliuiderlng 


and  disastrous.  At  the  mention  of  his  name 
most  of  us  think  of  his  most  mischievous 
period  when  he  set  his  own  judgment,  with 
obstinate  folly,  against  the  information 
available  to  the  State  Department  that  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  were  driving  E^irope  into  war. 
Were  all  of  us  so  much  wiser  than  Borah? 
He  derived  his  power  not  so  much  from  his 
position  in  the  Senate  as  from  the  general 
knowledge  that  he  expressed  the  convictions 
of  millions  of  Amerlc€uis  on  world  affairs 
We  have  forgotten  that  John  Poster  Dulles 
Just  before  the  war  started  in  1989,  was  ex-' 
pressing  views  on  European  policy  not  al- 
together different  from  those  of  Borah;  and 
yet  he  grew  to  be  a  considerable  Secretary 
of  State  li^deed.  Borah  was  too  old  to 
change  and  he  was  cut  off  before  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  new  age  could  have  brought  him 
to  wider  horizons. 

It  is  wrong  however  to  think  of  Borah  only 
in  the  context  of  foreign  poUcy.  On  many 
domestic  Issues  he  was  a  brave.  Independent 
and  constructive  sp<Ae8man  for  causes  that 
have  since  won  their  way  to  the  statute 
books.  The  central  theme  of  his  philosophy 
was  a  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
so  easily  threatened  by  the  big  State  or  the 
big  tnist  or  the  big  xinlon.  This  scale  of 
values  did  not  blind  him  to  the  need  for 
reform  but  it  did  make  him  the  enemy,  un- 
sparing and  vigilant,  of  all  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  State  as  an 
end  desirable  in  .'tself. 

Even  in  foreign  affairs,  he  was  often  a 
prophetic  vcrice.  He  pleaded,  f<M-  example,  for 
a  more  generous  policy  of  cooperation  with 
Latin  America.  The  fertUe  stupidities  of  the 
noru-ecognltlon  of  the  Soviet  Union  won  his 
deserved  scorn.  Though  iinrelenting  In  his 
opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations,  he  fore- 
saw the  dangers  of  the  arms  race  and  of  a 
world  fevered  by  economic  nationalism.  He 
is  much  more  than  a  pathetic  figure  over- 
whelmed by  the  tide  of  events  and  swept  into 
the  margins  of  Am»lcan  history.  It  is  much 
closer  to  the  mark  to  think  of  htm  as  a  flawed 
but  great  American,  often  helping  by  his 
genius  to  build  a  future  which  his  own  limi- 
tations of  phUosophy  and  temperament  fore- 
bade  him  to  enter. 

Above  all,  Borah  was  an  inunense  personal 
force.  He  did  his  own  thinking,  read  widely 
and  with  profit  In  the  political  classics,  and 
spoke  in  debate  with  a  towering  eloquence 
and  distinction  of  phrase  completely  un- 
known in  the  Senate  of  ovir  day. 

In  his  centenary  tribute,  a  thoughtful  and 
memorable  speech,  Senater  Pbank  Church 
recaUed  that  George  Bernard  Shaw,  no  easy 
critic,  said  of  Borah: 

"He  is  the  only  American  whose  brains 
seem  properly  baked;  the  others  are  either 
crxunbs  or  gruel." 

The  same  note  of  respect  sounds  through 
the  contemporary  criticisms  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann.  Invariably  men  recognized  that 
Borah,  for  all  his  faults  and  defects,  often 
touched  the  superlative  and  deserved  to  be 
Judged  by  the  highest  standards. 

Yet  now  his  name  gathers  dust  and  only 
the  two  Senators  from  his  own  State  of 
Idaho— Chtjhch  and  Jordan — were  generous 
enough  to  do  him  reverence. 

Must  we  accept  this  oblivion  with  no  pro- 
test? 

Why  do  men  labor  in  Congress  at  tasks  at 
once  dl£Qcult  and  remote  from  public  view? 

It  is  siu-ely  not  simply  for  personal  jwwer 
or  for  the  assured  satisfactions  of  reelection. 
One  must  be  curiously  indifferent  to  the  val- 
ues of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  fall  to 
realize  that  across  their  minds  flashes  the 
ambition  to  be  remembered  as  public  serv- 
ants. That  hope  makes  sweet  the  drudg- 
eries in  office  and  the  stealthy  injustices  of 
poUtlcs.  Yet  a  giant  fell,  not  so  long  ago 
when  Borah  left  \is,  and  now  even  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  have  failed  to  mark 
the  lonesome  place  in  the  sky. 


My  27,  1965 
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To  be  remembered  with  honor  Isthe  states- 
„^-8  victory  over  the  grave.  TOe  Senate 
"^^kV  no  pride  In  the  casual  and  conven- 
SS^a?  iS  which  it  observed  the  Borah 
centennial  year. 


Connecticut  Wanlf  To  SaTe  lU  Poultry 
and  Egg  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 
Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Dairy  and  Poultry  started  hearings  tWs 
morning  on  several  bills  aiming  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  marketing  OTder  for 
table  eggs,  among  them  my  bill  H H.  7008 
and  the  bill  by  ovu:  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 
HR  7481. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  state- 
ment I  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
this  morning.  In  addition,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  brief  statements  presented  by 
Mr  Emanuel  Hirth.  representing  the 
members  of  the  Central  Connecticut  Co- 
operative Farmers  Association,  and  Mr. 
Max  Girshick.  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Association.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  a  vital 
segment  of  the  Connecticut  farm  econ- 
omy and  we  are  extremely  anxious  to 
help  this  Industry  in  its  struggle  for  sur- 
vival under  the  present  trying  circum- 
stances. 

The  three  statements  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  are  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Congressman  Wd-liam  L. 
St.  Once,  SuBCOMMrrrEE  on  Dairy  and 
Poultry,  House  Commcttee  on  Agricul- 
ture, July  26, 1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  legislation  on  which  your  com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  this  morning  in- 
cludes also  my  bUl,  HJl.  1008,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  nationwide  marketing  order  for 
table  eggs.  These  bills  would  provide  noth- 
ing more  than  access  t»  means  of  self-expres- 
sion and  self-determination  for  egg  produc- 
ers. On  this  question  I  wish  to  stand  up, 
not  orUy  to  be  counted,  but  also  to  explain 
how  I  reached  my  position.  After  explaining 
the  basis  for  reaching  my  position,  I  shall 
point  to  an  assumption — a  mistaken  assvunp- 
tion— which  I  think  forms  the  basis  of  the 
thinking  of  some  of  the  people  that  come  to 
a  view  opposite  from  mine. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee for  your  consideration  in  giving  me 
time  to  present  the  facts  that  relate  to  this 
situation,  particularly  as  it  affects  the  egg- 
producing  poultryman  in  Connecticut.  You 
gentlemen  have  had  contlnuoiis  presenta- 
tions made  to  you,  I  am  sure,  telling  that 
eggs  are  one  of  the  few  food  items  for  which 
both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  lower 
now  than  a  decade  ago.  Por  that  reason,  I 
will  only  hastily  summarize  that,  despite 
the  declining  breakfast  and  the  cholesterol 
scare,  the  egg  remains  a  basic  item  in  the 
American  diet,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  over- 
produced: Production  in  1965  will  support 
an  average  consumption  of  307  eggs  per  per- 
son for  the  year.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  the  proverbial  egg-a-day  and  it  includes 
eggs  partaken  invisibly — in  conunercial  baked 
goods,  in  noodles,  in  prepared  mixes. 
Not  only  is  this  per  capita  consumption 


figure  less  than  an  egg  a  day,  it  is  smaller 
than  at  any  time  during  the  1950's.  Total 
annual  production  of  eggs  is  about  steady  at 
the  level  of  the  past  10  years.  This  suggests 
that  the  problems  of  the  industry  do  not 
stem  from  any  sudden  net  moves  toward 
overproduction  on  a  national  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  I  get  the  Impression  that 
this  indvistry  is  efficient.  Producers  in  my 
district  tell  me  that  where  a  family  20  years 
ago  had  3,000  hens,  they  now  have  10,000,  and 
that  now  they  get  25  or  30  eggs  mfre  per  year 
from  each  hen  than  20  years  ago — but  they 
earn  less  from  the  enterprise  now  than  they 
did  then. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  the  organization  of 
egg  production  is  somewhat  similar  to  Con- 
necticut, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  a  representative  producer  in 
1964  had  a  net  cash  farm  Income  of  $1,296 
from  4,700  layers. 

Prom  these  foregoing  observations,  we  can 
arrive  at  only  one  concliislon:  here  is  an  in- 
dustry that  produces  a  socially  desired  good, 
the  egg:  it  produces  it  efficiently;  and  yet  the 
proprietors  in  the  industry  have  Incomes 
that.  If  not  supplemented  by  off-farm  work 
or  by  living  off  the  depreciation  of  their 
buildings  and  equipment,  would  put  them 
among  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

This  is  my  idea  of  a  paradox:  an  efficient 
Industry,  producing  a  g«>od  the  public  wants, 
yielding  a  substandard  return.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  nation  that  can  orbit  a  man  In 
space  could  also  figure  out  a  solution  to  this 
dilemma. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  a  government  that 
can  orbit  a  man  In  space  could  give  egg- 
producing  poultrymen  the  opportvmity  to  act 
together  to  find  a  resolution  to  this  dilemma. 
As  I  understend  the  Resnick  blU,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  it  provides.  It  Is  enabling  leg- 
islation that  permits  (not  directs)  egg  pro- 
ducers to  operate  under  a  program,  if  certain 
conditions  are  first  satisfied:  those  condi- 
tions include — 

(a)  The  holding  of  appropriate  hearings 
upon  a  proposed  order; 

(b)  The  approval  of  an  order  by  two- 
thlrds  of  the  producers  casting  ballots;  and 

(c)  The  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the 
order  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire. 

With  these  safeguards,  an  order  does  not 
stir  within  me  any  fears  regarding  regimen- 
tation, limitation  of  initiative,  or  stifling  of 
growth.  I  think  that  efficient  operators 
whose  enterplses — despite  their  efficiency — 
yield  them  as  little  as  $1,300  per  year  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  programs  to  Im- 
prove their  position,  even  If  the  improve- 
ment may  involve  some  minor  burdens.  I 
would  hope  that  a  program  can  be  devised 
to  remedy  the  situation  I  describe.  I  have 
confidence  that  sufficient  expertise  exists  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  the 
State  colleges,  and  In  the  farm  organizations, 
to  devise  a  more  equitable  and  satisfactory 
system  than  the  one  now  prevailing. 

Opponents  of  this  blU  faU  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Those  that  would  deny  egg-producers 
the  opportunity  to  devise  an  economic  pro- 
gram and  submit  it  to  referendum; 

2.  Those  who  do  not  realize  what  the  bill 
provides;  and 

3.  Those  who  claim  a  program  wouldn't 
work. 

I  have  a  critical  word  for  opponents  of 
the  first  category,  and  guiding  words  for 
opponents  in  the  second  and  third  categories. 
These  guiding  words,  indeed,  may  convince 
some  of  these  folks  to  Join  me  in  my  support 
of  the  bill. 

With  opponents  in  the  first  category  I  can 
find  no  common  ground.  If  a  program  is 
devised  and  found  wanting,  I  would  say  It 
should  be  every  man's  privilege  to  vote 
against  it.  But  a  negative  attitude  now,  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  game.  Is  tantamount 
to  saying:  "I  don't  want  you  to  devise  a 
proposal,  new  to  submit  It  to  a  referendum 
of  interested  parties."     This  amounts  to  a 


suppression  of  expression  which  I  could  never 
endorse.  The  second  category  ot  opponeat  is 
one  who  has  been  misled  on  what  the  Basnlck 
bill  provides.  A  person  in  this  poeitlaii  could 
have  read,  for  example,  in  the  Jiily  l»  Poul- 
tryman (a  trade  newspaper)  that.  "Stripped 
of  Its  superfiuity  of  legislative  Jargon.  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  Y.  Resnick's  H  Jl.  7481  bolls 
down  to  setting  an  egg  quota  and  a  quota 
of  hens  to  fill  It."  Reading  further  In  the 
same  Issue,  and  still  on  page  1,  "Allotments 
of  hen  and  egg  quotas  woxUd  be  made  to 
producers,  and  handlers  would  be  told  how 
many  eggs  they  could  handle." 

This  casts  the  proposition  as  If  the  passage 
of  HH.  7481  Is  tantamount  to  the  Imposition 
of  quotas.  Not  so.  The  PoultaTman  recog- 
nizes not  so,  but  only  on  page  12.  Too  many 
poultrymen  get  their  Information  from  page 
1,  where  no  footnotes  appear  to  Indicate  that 
the  paragraphs  I  read  you  are  subject  to  any 
qualifications.  As  a  matter  of  fact  actions 
such  as  those  paragraphs  describe  could  be 
part  of  a  proposed  order  under  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  Resnick  bill  permits,  but 
so  could  a  lot  of  other  features  likewise  be 
proposed,  and  many  of  the  other  features  are 
less  drastic  than  the  possibilities  the  press 
chose  to  dramatize. 

So,  to  those  who  are  startled  by  what  they 
think  Is  In  the  bUl,  I  urge  you  to  read  the 
bin,  rather  than  read  what  somebody  else 
wrote  was  In  the  bUl.  You  will  find  it  to  be 
enabling  legislation,  not  directive  legislation: 
it  enables  poultrymen  to  do  any  or  all  of 
certain  things,  Usted  in  the  legislation.  If 
they  conform  to  certain  provisions.  These 
provisions  have  already  been  listed:  they  In- 
clude approval  at  a  referendum,  and  con- 
currence by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now  I  will  demolish  the  third  possible  basis 
for  opposition  to  the  measure.  It  Is  a  con- 
cern, that  can  be  well-intentioned,  about  the 
practicality  of  stabilization  measures  for  eggs. 
At  the  proper  time,  this  would  be  a  vaUd 
question.  But  the  proper  time  is  when  there 
Is  a  proposed  program  on  the  table.  The  Res- 
nick bill  is  not  a  proposed  program:  It  is  au- 
thorization toward  submitting  a  program  to 
referendum,  but  that  proposed  program  is 
yet  to  be  drawn  up. 

When  a  program  is  drawn  up,  calling  upon 
the  vast  talent  In  USDA,  It  then  becomes  the 
right  time  to  Judge  It.  But  that  time  Is  not 
yet.  People  calling  "no"  at  this  point  are 
declaiming  against  something  they  haven't 
seen,  and  which  in  fact  doesn't  yet  exist. 

The  poultryman  may  again  be  a  factor  in 
this  sort  of  opposition  to  the  Resnick  bill. 
The  July  9  Issue  of  that  weekly  paper  reported 
a  NEPPCO  banquet  addressed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  was  quoted 
as  having  allegedly  said — ^I  stress  the  word 
allegedly — "a  nationwide  order  for  eggs  Is 
simply  not  practical  becaxise,"  and  there 
follow,  still  within  direct  quotes.  Items  re- 
lated to  the  word  "because." 

People  have  confidence  In  the  analytical 
abilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Departments  assistant  secretar- 
ies. They  also  have  confidence  In  The  Poul- 
tryman. which  is  the  foremost  weekly  cir- 
culating among  egg  producers.  So  when 
they  read  on  such  high  authority  that  a 
program  is  not  practical,  egg  producers  are 
likely  to  be  guided  accordingly.  But  Is  this 
faith  in  the  printed  word  placed  on  a  sound 
basis?  I  fear  not.  Assistant  Secretary 
Mehren  met  on  July  15  with  a  group  of  poul- 
try leaders,  and  he  encouraged  them  to  de- 
velop a  stabilization  program  for  their  In- 
dustry, even  offering  the  Department's  help 
toward  that  end.  That  does  not  soimd  like 
the  advice  of  a  man  who  Is  quoted  as  Judging 
orders  to  be  Impractical.  Indeed,  the  re- 
ports I  have  had  of  this  meeting  led  me 
to  expect  that  a  denial  of  the  remarks  at- 
tributed In  print  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
might  even  be  expected,  and  porhaps  the 
Department  witness  might  help  to  clarify  this 
situation. 
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and  members  of  the  corn- 
name  Lb  Emanuel  Eirth,  general 
of  the  Central  Connecticut  Cooper- 
Association,  Inc..  of  Manches- 
Our  membership  represents  the 
of  the  table  egg  producers  in  the 
Connecticut.     We  also  operate  an 
plant   in   the  city  of  Willi- 
onn. 

^ear  to  year  the  economics  of  egg 

become  more  chaotic  and  the  in- 

fanner  finds  himself  in  a  tighter 

And,  thus,  each  year,  or  each  time 

Is  taken,  we  find  that  the  number 

Not  the  number  of  hens  but 

of  families  who  find  their  free- 

exist  under  a  chosen  way   of   life, 

them. 

(fensus  taken,  county  by  county,  by 

Extension  Service  In   1960 

081  egg  producers.     Three  years 

1963.  a  similar  census  was  taken  by 

agency  and  it  disclosed  that  46 

>f  these  egg  producers  went  out  of 

only  527  were  left. 

number  of  hens  on  farms  had  In- 
rom  3.500,000  to  3.800.000. 

of  eggs  the  last  10  or  12  years 

sharply.    During  the  5-year  pe- 

the  price  of  eggs  averaged  about 

per  doeen.     The  next  5  years  the 

jrlce  of  eggs  was  about  36  cents  per 

i  nd  the  year   1964  saw  the   decline 

with  an  average  price  of  33.4  cents 
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]  irocess  is  continuing  and  being  ag- 
by  the  advent  of  huge  integrated 
supported   and   financed   by   the 
nktional   feed,   hatchery    and    equip- 
c(  mpanies.     In  many  cases  with  un- 
warranted  credit  practices.     To   the   point 
independent  producers  are  running 
capital  and  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
continue  as  independent  business- 


dustries  and  provide  an  economic  and  pro- 
duction atmosphere  wherein  their  independ- 
ence prospered  and  their  Industry  was 
stabilized. 

We,  in  the  poultry  industry  are  entitled  to 
have  made  available  to  us  the  same  tools 
that  have  already  been  provided  to  other 
segments  of  agriculture.  We  ask  the  right 
to  develop  a  program  for  self-help:  tlie  right 
to  have  regional  hearings  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and,  above 
all,  the  right  to  vote  for  an  Independent  fam- 
ily oriented  stable  poultry  industry.  And, 
this  last  I  want  to  repeat  and  emphasize; 
the  right  to  vote,  to  decide  for  ourselves 
while  many  of  us  still  have  our  Independence. 

In  order  to  make  It  possible  for  us  to  have 
these  rights  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Resnick  bill,  HJl.  7481.  or  the  St.  Onge  bill. 
H.R.  7008,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  while 
there  is  still  time  to  save  those  who  have  not 
succumbed  to  integration. 

Thank  you  for  your  p)ermlsslon  to  present 
this  testimony  and  for  your  courtesy  in  lis- 
tening to  my  presentation. 
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obvious   that   the   poultry   industry 
Ind  within  itself  the  means  to  "put 
In  cnrder"  and  that  those  who  will 
Ictlms  of  disorder  will  be  the  inde- 
family  units    who   have    been    the 
of   agricultural   free   enterprise. 
has  shown  that  the  producers  of 
a|7lcult\iral  commodities,  when  pro- 
leglslatlon  with  the  tools  of  self- 
been  able  to  discipline  their  in- 


Statement  of  Connecticut  Povltry   Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  name  is  Max  Girshick.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Poultry  Association  and  have  been  au- 
thorized by  its  president,  Harold  Liebman 
and  the  bo€ird  of  directors  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement. 

On  behalf  of  the  poultrj-men  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  Connecticut  Poultry  Association  goes 
on  record  as  favoring  H.R.  7008  Introduced 
by  Congressman  William  St.  Once;  and,  also, 
H.R.  7481  introduced  by  Congressman  Res- 
nick. 

This  legislation  simply  amends  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1937  to  Include 
poultry  and  eggs  in  its  provisions.  It  does 
not  establish  marketing  orders,  production 
controls  or  any  other  program  witliln  the  in- 
dustry as  its  critics  suggest. 

Inclusion  of  poultry  and  eggs  into  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  would  permit  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  products  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram, or  programs,  designed  to  stabilize  the 
chaotic  economic  conditions  that  have 
plagued  our  industry  for  years.  Once  formu- 
lated, this  act  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
producers,  falUng  under  the  provisions  of 
this  projected  program,  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive for  it. 

It  is  hard  for  us,  here  in  Connecticut,  to 
understand  why  we  cannot  be  extended  the 
same  privileges  in  determining  the  future 
course  of  our  industry  as  are  extended  to 
other  areas  of  agriculture. 

We  have  fought  for  this  legislation  for 
many  years  and  have  appeared  before  this 
committee  to  this  end  on  many  previous 
occasions. 

The  problems  of  the  producers  have 
worsened  during  this  time. 

The  control  of  production  facilities  have 
moved  steadily  into  fewer  and  bigger  hands 
and  the  pattern  of  contract  serfdom  estab- 
lished in  the  broiler  industry  Is  rapidly  be- 
ing duplicated  In  the  egg  industry. 

Give  VIS  the  opportunity  to  formulate  our 
own  destiny. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  of  U.stenlng  to 
my  statement. 


Wheat  Certificates  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1965 

Mr.   METCALF.     Mr.   President,   the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  July   16 


carried  a  very  fine  editorial  on  the  first- 
year  results  of  the  voluntary  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  wheat 
producers'  income  was  maintained  at  a 
level  $450  million  above  what  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  possible;  that  bread 
prices  did  not  rise,  and  that  wheat  ex- 
ports during  the  1964  marketing  year,  In 
which  the  plan  became  efifective,  were 
the  second  highest  on  record.    It  adds: 

Confounding  forecasts  that  the  American 
consumer  would  be  the  ultimate  victim  of 
this  program,  the  wheat  certificate  plan  is 
bringing  stability  to  an  inherently  erratic 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  when  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  of  South  Dakota  first  proposed 
voluntary  wheat  certificates  in  July  1963, 
he  predicted  almost  precisely  the  results 
that  the  Evening  Star  notes,  after  a  year 
of  operation,  in  its  editorial. 

Significantly,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  this  year  has  proposed,  with  the 
support  of  several  of  us  from  the  Great 
Plains,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  cer- 
tificates issued  against  domestic  food 
wheat  to  reflect  100  percent  of  parity 
return  to  the  producers.  This  will  mean 
an  increase  in  return  to  the  farmers  of 
50  cents  to  57  cents  per  bushel  on  45  per- 
cent of  their  wheat  crop,  much  needed 
additional  income. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  to  those 
who  are  again  predicting  dire  conse- 
quences from  wheat  certificates  that  they 
read  the  Star  editorial,  representing  the 
view  of  an  objective,  metropolitan 
source,  recall  the  erroneous  predictions 
made  a  year  Ago,  and  judge  todays 
propaganda  about  a  bread  tax  and  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN's  new  proposal  accordingly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  16.  1965] 

SxmPKisz  nc  Wheat 

The  wheat  certificate  program,  which  com- 
pleted its  first  year  Jvme  30,  suggests  that 
the  reports  of  its  death  have  been  much 
exaggerated. 

Despite  a  good  many  gloomy  predictions 
at  its  inauguration,  the  program  is  thriv- 
ing. Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  de- 
clared wheat  farm  Income  for  the  1964  crop 
year  will  be  some  $450  million  higher  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible  if  no 
stopgap  had  been  attempted.  Consumer 
prices  have  remained  stable,  with  bread  now 
selling  for  about  the  same  as  It  did  12 
months  ago. 

The  explanation  behind  all  this  lies  in 
Federal  market  supp<wts.  If  certification  had 
not  been  adopted  last  year,  the  price  sup- 
port would  have  dropped  from  about  $2  to 
$1.25  a  bushel  after  farmers  rejected  mar- 
keting quotas  in  a  referendum.  Like  the 
Federal  cavalry  thundering  over  the  hill  at 
the  last  moment  as  the  Comanches  surround 
the  wagon  train,  the  certificate  scheme  has 
rescued  farmers  from  a  50-percent  parity 
support. 

The  fact  that  bread  prices  have  not  risen 
is  good  news  to  consimaers.  The  fact  that 
wheat  farmers  are  enjoying  an  unforeseen 
prosperity  augiirs  well  for  a  segment  of  the 
economy.  Perhaps  equally  important,  wheat 
exports  in  fiscal  1965  are  the  second  largest 
in  history. 
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confounding  forecasts  that  the  American 
.«nsumer  would  be  the  ultimate  victim  of 
th^  D^SrMn.  the  wheat  certificate  plan  is 
Slngln?  stability  to  an  Inherently  erratic 

'Twould  be  more  to  our  liking  If  a  free 
market  could  be  given  play  In  wheat  pro- 
duction But  American  overproduction  In 
^hls  commodity  is  a  premise  on  which  we 
Si^t  build  our  planning.  And  In  that  con- 
text the  wheat  certificate  scheme  seems  to 
be  as  good  a  solution  as  any. 


Conservation  Awards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26, 1965 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spring  dedicated  men  and  women  from 
ail  sections  of  the  country  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  participate  in  the  White  House 
conference  designed  to  gain  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  conserving  and 
beautifying  our  country.  They  left  here 
in  a  highly  enthusiastic  and  determiiied 
mood,  and  I  am  convinced  that  America 
will  profit  by  this  commendable  spirit. 

A  lady  from  a  small  country  town  told 
me  at  the  close  of  the  meeting: 

Since  our  children  married  and  left  home 
I  am  afraid  that  my  contribution  to  society 
has  amovmted  to  little  or  nothing.  Now  I 
think  that  I  can  do  something  worthwhile 
in  the  few  years  that  I  have  left  on  earth. 
I  almost  feel  Important,  and  I  know  that 
what  I  will  be  doing  from  now  on  In  get- 
ting my  friends  and  neighbors  Interested  in 
tills  program  will  be  very  Important. 


A  laudatory  objective,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  my  observation  was  that  this  atti- 
tude was  general  among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  conference.  Yet  you  and  I 
know  that  the  success  of  the  program 
to  conserve  and  to  beautify  our  country 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  interest  that 
is  generated  by  the  press  and  other  com- 
munications media.  For  this  reason  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck Foundation  have  joined  in  formu- 
lating a  program  of  National  and  State 
awards  to  recognize  and  encourage  out- 
standing contributions  in  conservation 
and  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty. 

The  program  has  been  explained  by 
Louis  D.  McGregor,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  pres- 
ident of  the  federation,  and  James  T. 
Griffin,  of  Chicago,  president  of  Seais 
Foundation: 

We  believe  this  new  awards  program  will 
stimulate  efforts  at  the  local,  State,  and  na- 
tional level  to  more  wisely  use  all  our  natural 
resources,  as  well  as  i^eserve  or  restore  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  oountryslde. 

Financed  by  grants  from  the  Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation,  the  awards  program  will 
encourage  renewed  dedication  and  action 
among  professional  and  citizen  conserva- 
tionists throughout  our  land.  We  trust  this 
recognition  of  conservation  leaders  will  like- 
wise stir  a  new  awareness  among  aU  Amer- 
icans of  the  need  to  conserve  and  wisely  man- 
age our  soils,  waters.  fCHrests,  rsmgelands, 
plant  life,  and  wildlife  upon  which  the  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  well-being  are 
based. 


This  new  program  will  also  recognize  out- 
standing contributions  to  conservation  being 
made  by  public  communlcatioos  media,  toe 
without  public  Interest  and  understanding 
conservation  ettorta  cannot  succeed.  Awards 
will  be  made  to  newspapers,  radio  and  tel- 
evision stations,  magazines,  broadcasters, 
outdoor  writers,  and  other  communicators 
who  help  spread  the  conservation  message 
throughout  America. 

Although  this  cooperative  program  has 
been  in  the  planning  state  for  many  months, 
it  has  been  Initiated  In  Immediate  response 
to  the  President's  White  House  Conference 
calling  for  public  recognition  of  the  need  to 
conserve  and  beautify  our  country. 

The  awards  program  will  be  conducted 
on  both  State  and  National  levels.  Each 
cooperating  State  affiliate  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federtlon  will  establish  its  own 
awards  program,  with  recognition  of  in- 
dividuals, groups  and  organizations  for 
outstanding  effort  in  10  categories: 

First.  State    Conservationist    of    the 

Year. 

Second.  Wildlife    Conservationist    of 

the  Year. 
Third.  Soil    Conservationist    of    the 

Year. 
Fourth.  Water  Conservationist  of  the 

Year. 

Fifth.  Forest   Conservationist   of   the 
Year. 

Sixth.  Youth  Conservationist  of   the 

Year. 
Seventh.  Conservation  Educator  of  the 

Year. 
Eighth.  Legislative  Conservationist  of 

the  Year. 

Ninth.  Conservation  Communications 

Award  of  the  Year. 

Tenth.  Conservation  Organization  of 
the  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  details  of  this  meri- 
torious program  sliould  be  circulated  as 
widely  as  possible.  It  is  my  intention  to 
send  that  portion  of  the  Congressional 
Record  covering  this  message  to  every 
newspaper  and  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion in  my  congressional  district,  and  I 
invite  you  to  do  likewise.  I  shall  also 
send  copies  to  the  White  House  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  hopes 
that  they  will  help  in  making  the  news 
available  to  all  interested  parties. 

I  congratulate  the  National  WUdlife 
Federation  and  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Fountain  for  imdertaking  this  important 
and  exciting  awards  program. 


Vietnam:  Four  Steps  to  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26, 1965 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  Association  at 
Washington,  D.C,  on  June  23,  1965, 

Secretary  Rusk's  address  reaffirms  the 
threefold  objectives  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  as  set  forth  by  President  John- 


son, to  wit:  "determination  against  ag- 
gression, discussion  for  peace,  and  devel- 
opment for  the  human  hopes  of  all." 
The  address  follows: 

Viftnam:  Fou«  Stkps  to  Pkacx 
(Text  of  an  address  made  by  Secretary  o* 
State  Dean  Rusk  before  the  American  For- 
eign  Service   Association   at  Washington, 
D.C,  on  June  23,  1965) 
It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here.     It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  salute  my 
colleagues,  present  and  retired,  of  the  For- 
eign Service  and  to  express  to  you  the  grati- 
tude of  President  Johnson  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  service  which  Is  marked  by 
so  much  competence,  dedication,  and  per- 
sonal commitment. 

Two    and    a    half    months   ago   President 
Johnson  spoke  to  the  world  about  Vietnam 
at  the  Jotms  Hopkins  University  In  Balti- 
more.    Today  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
same  subject — to  you  who  know  that  such 
problems  have  deep  roots,  to  you  who  have 
lived  through  and  worked  upon  such  prob- 
lems before,  and  to  you  who  know  that  such 
matters  can  gravely  affect  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  the  prospects  for  general  peace. 
The   struggle   in   Vietnam   has   continued 
since  April  and  Indeed  has  grown  the  more 
severe.     The   harsh   resistance  of  the   Com- 
mimists  to  any  form  of  discussions  or  nego- 
tiation continues.    The  effat  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  Vietnam  has  been  expanded.    The 
trial  by  fire  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  goes  on. 
Their  own  resistance  has  been  courageous, 
but  the  need  for  American  resolution  and  for 
American  action   has  Increased. 

AGGRESSION  FROM  THE  NORTH 

The  root  of  the  trouble  In  Vietnam  is  to- 
day Jtist  what  it  was  In  AprU  and  has  been 
at  least  since  1960 — a  cruel  and  sustained 
attack  by  North  Vietnam  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Now  as  then.  It  is  a  brutal 
war — marked  by  terror  and  sneak  attack,  and 
by  the  killing  of  women  and  children  In  the 
night.  This  campaign  of  terror  has  contin- 
ued throughout  the  spring. 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  served  in  Viet- 
nam mav  find  It  hard  to  understand  Jxist 
how  ugly  this  war  of  aggression  has  been. 
From  1961  to  the  present  date  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  have  lost  some  25.- 
000  dead  and  51,000  wounded.  In  propor- 
tion to  population,  these  South  Vietnamese 
losses  are  10  times  as  great  as  those  suf- 
fered by  Americans  in  the  Korean  war.  and 
larger  than  our  losses  in  World  War  II. 

Even  more  terrible  than  these  military 
losses  are  the  cruelties  of  assassination  and 
kidnaping  among  civilian  ofOclals  and  ordi- 
nary citizens.  In  the  last  18  months,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  2.000  local  offlclala  and 
civilians  have  been  murdered.  When  an  offi- 
cial Is  not  found  at  home,  often  his  wife  and 
chUdren  are  slain  in  his  place.  It  Is  as  If  in 
our  own  country  some  85,000  civic  leaders  or 
their  families  were  to  be  kiUed  at  night  by 
stealth  and  terror. 

These  are  the  methods  of  the  Vletcong. 
This  is  the  test  to  which  the  i>eople  of  Viet- 
nam have  gallantly  responded. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  North,  heavy  Infiltra-v 
tion  has  continued.    Intelligence  now  shows  \ 
that  some  40.000  had  come  down  before  the 
end  of  1964.    Toward  the  end  of  that  year — 
well   before   the  beginning  of   our   own   air 
operations  against  North  Vietnam— the  Infil- 
tration of  regular  North  Vietnamese  army 
units   was   begun,   and    important   elMnents, 
of  that  army  are  now  known  to  be  In  place 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  where  they  have 
no  right  to  be. 

And  so  we  face  a  deUberate  and  long-ma- 
tured  decision  by  a  persistent  aggressor  to 
raise  the  stakes  of  war.  AM»renMy  this  was 
their  answer  to  our  own  repeated  affirmation 
that  we  ourselves  did  not  wish  a  larger  war. 
Apparently  a  totalitarian  regime  has  once 
again    misunderstood   the   desire   of   demo- 
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side  is  obviously  not  yet  ready 
In  these  last  months,  the  friends 
in   many   lands   have   sought   to 
dangerous  matter  to  the  confer- 
But  one  proposal  after  another 
contemptuously  rejected, 
others,  for  example,  have  sought 
a  way  for  a  conference  on  Laos,  and 
on  Cambodia — two  neighbor- 
where  progress  toward  peace 
reflected  in  Vietnam  Itself.     But 
have  been  blocked   by   North 
and  by  Conununlst  China. 
there  has  been  an  effort  at  discus- 
the  United  Nations — first  in 
Council  after  the  August  at- 
the  Tonkin  Gulf,   and   later  this 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  con- 
rislts  to  Hanoi  and  Peiping  to  ex- 
possibilities  of  peace.    But  in  Au- 
was  a  refusal  by  Hanoi  to  come 
^xirity  Cotmcil.    And  In  April  both 
Peiping  made  it  clear  that  they 
receive  U  Thant.  and  both  regimes 
their  view  that  the  United  Na- 
not  competent  to  deal  with  that 
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Repeatedly   our   friends    in   Britain,    as   a 

in  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  have 

path  to  settlement — first  by  work- 

d  a  new  conference  In  Geneva  and 

a  visit  of  a  senior  British  states- 

the   effort   for  a   conference   in 

vas  blocked,  and  the  distinguished 

traveler   was   told   that   he    should 

from  Peiping  and  Hanoi. 
In  April  we  made  additional  efforts 
In  Baltimore  the  President  of- 
un|»ndltlonal  disc\issions  with  the  gov- 
concomed.    Hanoi    and    Peiping 
offer  a  "hoax."    At  that  time  the 
nations   had   appealed   for   a 
solution,  by  negotiations  without 
Ions.     This  proposal  was  accepted 
1  Ide.    It  was  rejected  by  Hanoi  and 
ag.     And  some  of  its  authors  were 
"monsters  and  freaks." 
President  of  India  made  constructive 
for  an  end  of  hostilities  and  an 
patrol  force.    To  us  this  proposal 
3f  interest  and  hope.    But  by  Hanoi 
China  it  was  rejected  as  a  betrayal. 
Government   and    the    Govern- 
South  Vietnam,  In  May,  suspended 
I  on  North  Vietnam.     This  action 
known  to  the  other  side  to  see  if 
wiuld  be   a   response   in  kind.     This 
« ffort  for   peace   was  denoiinced    in 
a  "womout  trick"  and  denounced 
as  a  "swindle."  To  those  who  com- 
that  so-called  "pause"  was  not 
.  I  would  simply  report  that  the 
on  of  the  other  side  was  fully 
1  >efore   the    attacks   were   resumed. 
^uld  also  recall  that  we  held  our 
more  than  4  years  while  tens  of 
of  armed  men  Invaded  the  south 
attempt  at  peaceful   settlement 
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I  Hanoi's  response 

Reports  In  the  first  half  of  June  have  con- 
firmed that  all  these  violent  rejections  are 
in  fact  what  they  appear  to  be — clear  proof 
that  what  is  wanted  today  in  Hanoi  is  a  mili- 
tary victory,  not  peace,  and  that  Hanoi  is  not 
even  prepared  for  discussions  unless  It  is  ac- 
cepted In  advance  that  there  will  be  a  Com- 
munist-dominated government  in  Saigon, 
and  unless  too — so  far  as  we  can  determine — 
American  forces  are  withdrawn  in  advance. 

So  this  record  is  clear.  And  there  is  sub- 
stance in  Senator  Pulbright's  conclusion 
that  "It  seems  clear  that  the  Communist 
powers  still  hope  to  achieve  a  complete  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam  and  for  this  reason 
are  at  present  uninterested  in  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  settlement."  For  the  simple 
truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  lack  of  diplomatic 
there  is  no  procedural  mlrcale  through  which 
a  desire  for  i>eace  can  be  registered — that 
there  is  no  procedural  miracle  through  which 
peace  can  be  obtained  if  one  side  is  de- 
termined to  continue  the  war. 

As  I  have  said,  Hanoi  is  presently  adamant 
against  negotiation  or  any  avenue  to  peace. 
Peiping  is  even  more  so,  and  one  can  plainly 
read  the  declared  doctrine  and  purpose  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  They  are  looking  be- 
yond the  current  conflict  to  the  hope  of 
domination  in  all  of  southeast  Asia — and 
Indeed  beyond.  But  one  finds  it  harder  to 
understand  Hanoi's  aversion  to  discussion. 
More  immediately  than  the  Chinese,  the 
North  Vietnamese  face  the  costs  and  dangers 
of  conflict.  They,  too,  must  fear  the  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  China  in  southeast  Asia. 
Yet  they  are  still  on  the  path  of  violence, 
insisting  upon  the  forcefxil  communizatlon 
of  South  Vietnam  and  refusing  to  let  their 
brothers  in  the  south  work  out  their  own 
destiny  in  peace. 

In  recent  weeks,  after  2  months  of  reduced 
activity,  the  enemy  has  sharply  quickened 
the  tempo  of  his  mUltary  action  in  the  south. 
Since  early  May,  major  Vletcong  units  have 
returned  to  the  battlefield,  and  already  a 
series  of  sharp  engagements  has  shown  us 
that  the  fighting  through  the  summer  may 
be  hard.  Setbacks  have  occurred  and  serious 
defeats  have  been  avoided  only  by  the  com- 
bination of  continuing  Vietnamese  bravery 
and  effective  air  and  other  types  of  support. 

Losses  on  both  sides  have  been  heavy. 
Prom  April  1  to  date,  we  have  had  con- 
firmed reports  of  almost  5,000  Vletcong  dead, 
almost  3,000  South  Vietnamese,  and  almost 
100  Americans.  We  must  expect  these  losses 
to  continue — and  our  own  losses  may 
increase. 

ROLE   or  U.S.   FORCES 

Since  March  we  have  deployed  nine  bat- 
talions of  fighting  men  to  South  Vietnam. 
Six  more  are  on  their  way.  For  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  April,  "we  will  not  be  defeated. 
We  will  not  grow  tired  •  •  •.  We  will  do 
everything  necessary  •  •  •  and  we  will  do 
only  what  is  •  •  *  necessary." 

Our  own  battalions  in  South  Vietnam  have 
three  related  tasks.  Their  first  assignment 
was  and  Is  to  guard  such  major  installations 
as  the  airfield  at  Da  Nang.  A  second  and 
closely  related  task  is  that  of  active  patrol 
in  nearby  areas.  And  the  third  is  to  Join  in 
combat  support  of  Vietnamese  forces — when 
such  help  is  requested  and  when  our  com- 
mander. General  Westmoreland,  believes  it 
should  be  given. 

American  forces  so  committed  will  carry 
with  them  the  determined  support  of  our 
people.  These  men  know,  as  all  our  peo- 
ple know,  that  what  they  do  Is  done  for  free- 
dom and  peace,  in  Vietnam,  in  other  con- 
tinents, and  here  at  home. 

SUPPORT  FOR  U.S.   ACTION 

In  authorizing  combat  missions  for  our 
ground  forces  In  Vietnam,  the  President  acted 
to  meet  his  constitutional  responsibilities  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  has  recognized  the 
obligations  of  this  nation  under  the  South- 
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east  Asia  Treaty,  which  the  Senate  approved 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  1.  He  has  acted  under 
the  Joint  resolution  of  August  1964,  whicii 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2— 
and  i>assed  the  House  with  no  opposing  vote. 
This  resolution  expresses  ovu:  national  readi- 
ness— as  the  President  determines — "to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States"  and  "all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force"  to  help  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asian  members  of  the  SEATO 
who  ask  for  help  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom. 

The  President  has  acted  on  the  unanimous 
advice  of  the  American  leaders  In  Saigon 
and  his  senior  civil  and  military  advisers  in 
Washington. 

He  has  acted  In  full  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

And  he  has  acted  on  his  own  considered 
Judgment  of  what  is  necessary  at  this  time 
to  stop  £iggresslon. 

This  decision — like  all  of  our  decisions  in 
Vietnam — is  open  to  review  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  open  to  reversal  if  it  does 
not  have  their  support.  But  the  leaders  of 
the  Congress  have  been  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation,  and  no  such  praspect 
should  stimulate  the  hopes  of  enemies  or  the 
fears  of  friends.  For  America  is  not  divided 
in  her  determination  nor  weak  in  her  will. 

In  Vietnam  today  we  face  one  more  chal- 
lenge In  the  long  line  of  dangers  we  have, 
unhappily,  had  to  meet  and  master  for  a  gen- 
eration. We  have  had  to  show  both  strength 
and  restraint — courage  and  coolness— for 
Iran  and  for  Greece,  for  Berlin  and  for  Ko- 
rea, in  the  Formosa  Strait,  and  in  the  Cu- 
ban missile  crisis.  We  mean  to  show  the 
same  determination  and  coolness  now. 

In  1964  President  Eisenhower  pledged  our 
support  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  to 
assist  that  Government,  as  he  put  it.  "in 
developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  s\ib- 
version  or  aggression  through  military 
means."  And  this  determination  was  re- 
affirmed again  and  again  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. "We  axe  going  to  stay  here,"  he  said. 
"We  are  not  going  to  withdraw  from  that 
effort."     And  that  is  our  position  stlH. 

FIRMNESS    AND    RESTRAINT 

Now,  as  In  April,  as  the  President  put 
it,  "We  will  use  our  power  with  restraint 
and  with  all  the  wisdom  that  we  can  com- 
mand." For  it  Is  others,  and  not  we.  who 
have  Increased  the  scale  of  fighting.  It  is 
others,  and  not  we.  who  have  made  threats 
of  gravely  widened  conflict.  The  flrmness 
with  which  we  resist  aggression  is  matched 
by  the  firmness  with  which  we  will  refrain 
from  Ill-advised  adventtn-e. 

A  few — a  very  few — may  believe  that  un- 
limited war  can  take  the  place  of  the  sus- 
tained and  steady  efforts  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  Just  as  there  may  be  a  few — a  very 
few — who  think  we  should  pull  out  and  leave 
a  friendly  people  to  their  fate.  But  tlie 
American  people  want  neither  rashness  nor 
surrender.  They  want  firmness  and  re- 
straint. They  expect  courage  and  care. 
They  threaten  no  one.  And  they  are  not 
moved   by  the  threats  by  others. 

HOLE    OF   SOUTH    VIETNAM 

This  contest  centers  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom for  the  people  who  live  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  sustained  and  Increasing  infil- 
tration from  North  Vietnam  has  required 
the  measured  use  of  air  attack  on  military 
targets  in  the  north.  We  alone  cannot  de- 
termine the  future — could  we  do  so  there 
would  be  a  prompt  peace.  The  other  side, 
too,  must  decide  about  the  future.  And  we 
must  hope  they  know — as  we  do — that  in- 
creased aggression  would  be  costly  far  be- 
yond the  worth  to  the  aggressor. 

The  political  turmoil  In  South  Vietnam 
has  continued.    It  Is  easy  to  be  Impatient 


-4th  our  friends  in  Saigon  as  they  struggle 
•J^bllBh  and  sustain  a  stable  government 
SiS??S  »ties»  of  war.  We  see  there  the 
J^nt  Of  a  society  stlU  learning  to  be 
5^  even  while  under  attack  from  beyond 

thplr  borders. 

We  must  remember  that  this  ancient  peo- 
Dle  U  young  in  its  independence,  restless  in 
Its  hopes,  divided  in  its  religions,  and  varied 
n  ite  rcKlons.  The  turmoil  of  Vietnam  needs 
the  steadfastness  of  America.  Our  friends  In 
Vietnam  know,  and  we  know,  that  our  peo- 
Dle  and  our  troops  must  work  and  fight  to- 
eether  Neither  of  us  can  do  the  work  of 
the  other.  And  the  main  responsibility  must 
always  be  with,  and  is  fully  accepted  by,  the 
south  Vietnamese.  Yet  neither  of  us  can 
"BO  it  alone."  We  wovdd  not  be  there  with- 
out the  urgent  request  for  assistance  from 
those  whose  land  this  happens  to  be.  We 
have  a  tested  faith  in  the  enduring  bravery 
of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  and  they,  in  turn. 
can  count  on  us  with  equal  certainty. 

rORMITLA    FOE    PIAC« 

The  people  of  Vietnam  long  for  peace. 
And  the  way  to  peace  is  clear.  Yesterday  the 
foreign  minister  of  South  Vietnam  set  forth 
the  fundamental  principles  that  can  provide 
a  "Just  and  enduring  place."  Those  prin- 
ciples, in  summary,  are: 

And  end  to  aggression  and  subversion. 

Freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  choose  and 
shape  for  itself  its  own  destiny  "In  conform- 
ity with  democratic  principles  and  without 
any  foreign  Interference  from  whatever 
sources." 

As  soon  as  aggression  has  ceased,  the  end- 
ing of  the  military  measvires  now  necessary 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  nations  that  have  come  to  Its  aid  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam;  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  military  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

And  effective  guarantees  for  the  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  these  are  the  fxmdamental  step*. 
This  Is  what  the  arguing  and  the  fighting  Is 
all  about.  When  they  are  carried  out,  we  can 
look  forward,  as  we  have  stated  prevloxisly 
many  times,  to  the  day  when  relations  be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  can 
be  worked  out  by  peaceful  means.  And  this 
would  Include  the  question  of  a  free  de- 
cision by  the  peoples  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  on  the  matter  of  reunification. 

This  forthright  and  simple  program  meets 
the  hopes  of  all  and  attacks  the  Interests  of 
none.  It  would  replace  the  threat  of  con- 
quest by  the  hope  of  free  and  peaceful 
choice. 

A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTUKX 

And  even  while  these  hopes  of  peace  are 
blocked  for  now  by  aggression,  we  on  our 
side  and  other  nations  have  reafllrmd  otir 
deep  commitment  to  the  peaceful  progress 
of  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  as  a  whole. 
In  April  the  President  proposed  to  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  to  the  United  Nations  that 
there  be  constructed  a  new  program  of  sup- 
port for  Asian  efforts  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Eugene  Black  to  assist  them.  Now  In  Jxme 
this  work  is  underway.  The  Mekong  River 
project  has  been  given  new  life.  A  new  dam 
Is  ready  to  rise  In  Laos.  A  bllUon-doUar 
bank  is  In  the  making  for  the  development 
of  southeast  Asia.  And  In  Vietnam  Itself  new 
Impetus  has  l>een  given  to  programs  of  devel- 
opment and  education  and  health. 

So  let  us  call  again  on  other  nations — 
Including  the  Soviet  Union — to  Join  in  t\arn- 
ing  this  great  region  of  the  world  away  from 
the  waste  and  violence  of  a  brutal  war.  For 
the  hope  of  Asia  is  not  in  relentless  pressure 
for  conquest.  It  is  In  unremitting  hope  for 
progress — a  progress  In  which  rice  production 
could  be  multiplied  manyfold,  where  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  could  be  doubled,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  could  be  tenfold  what 
it  is  today,  and  there  could  be  an  end  of 
cholera  and  tuberculosis  and  Intestinal  para- 
sites and  other  human  afflictions. 


In  April  the  President  offered  determina- 
tion against  aggression,  discussion  for  peaoe, 
and  development  for  the  human  hopes  of 
all.  And  In  June  we  reaffirm  that  threefold 
policy. 

Aggression  has  Increased,  so  that  deter- 
mination must  be  greater  than  ever. 

Discussion  is  rejected,  but  our  efforts  to 
find  a  path  to  peace  will  not  be  stopped.  We 
have  welcomed  the  new  Initiative-  of  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  and  the  Commonwealth  con- 
ference and  regret  that  It  has  received  so 
little  reception  on  the  other  side. 

Beyond  the  terror  of  the  aggressor  and 
the  firmness  of  our  defense,  we  must,  never- 
theless, look  to  the  day  In  which  many  new 
dams  will  be  built,  and  many  new  schools 
opened,  and  fresh  opportunities  opened  to 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia.  For  we  must 
look  beyond  the  battle  to  peace,  past  fear  to 
hope,  and  over  the  hard  path  of  resistance 
to  the  broad  plain  of  progress  which  mtist 
lie  ahead  for  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson  was  actively  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
in  1945.  PrtMn  that  time  on,  the  United 
Nations  formed  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent strains  in  his  life.  He  was  there,  in 
sentiment  and  in  spirit,  if  not  always  in 
person,  from  its  beginning  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

It  Is  fitting  and  premier  that  of  the  most 
eloquent  eulogies  to  him,  four  should 
have  been  delivered  before  the  United 
Nations  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  in  Illi- 
nois. There  spoken  by  Secretary  General 
U  Thant;  Carlos  Sosa  Rodriguez,  former 
President  of  the  General  Assanbly;  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Archibald 
MacLeish,  all  of  whom  believed  in  Ste- 
venson and  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
addresses  follow: 
Statement  by    Sbcretabt  Geneeal   at    Me- 

MORIAL     CKREMONT     F0«     ADLAI     STEVENSON, 

.  July  19 


When  I  first  was  told  last  Wednesday,  a 
little  before  1  pjn..  that  Ambassador  Steven- 
son had  died  In  London,  I  could  not  believe 
my  ears.  I  had  seen  him  only  recently,  in 
Geneva,  less  than  a  week  before  and  he  was 
so  alive,  and  looked  so  well.  When  the 
news  was  confirmed,  It  took  me  some  time 
to  accept  the  fact  that  Adlai  Stevenson  had 
really  passed  away. 

My  first  thought  was  to  send  a  message  of 
condolences  to  President  Johnson.  In  my 
message  I  referred  to  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  affection  of  all  of  his  colleagues  at 
the  United  Nations  which  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson had  earned  over  the  last  414  years 
by  reason  of  his  extraordinary  human  quali- 
ties. 

The  same  afternoon  I  referred,  in  a  pub- 
lic statement,  to  my  sense  of  grief  and 
shock  because,  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing, death  had  struck  and  we  had  lost  a 
good  friend  and  a  highly  esteemed  colleague. 
As  I  stated  In  that  tribute.  In  his  years 
at  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Steven- 
son had  demonstrated  vrith  rare  distinction 
how  it  woB  possible  to  combine  the  highest 
form  of  patriotism  with  loyalty  to  the  idea 
of  International  peace  and  cooperation. 


When  on  December  8,  1960,  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Stevenson  was  to  be 
permanent  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  United  Nations,  It 
seemed  to  everybody  to  be  sucH  a  natural  and 
right  appointment.  He  was,4ln  truth,  one 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  tiie  United  Na- 
tions, having  been  present  at  ^  the  signing  of 
the  charter  In  San  Francisco  In  June  1945, 
and  also  having  been  closely  associated  with 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  that  historic 
event. 

Thereafter,  he  was  the  head  of  the  VS. 
delegation  to  the  Preparatcwy  Commission 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Umted  Na- 
tions in  London,  and  I  beUeve  his  offices  were 
located  in  Grosvenor  Square,  close  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  collapsed  last  Wednesday. 

Subsequently,  of  course,  he  had  entered 
domestic  politics  and  his  direct  association 
vrtth  the  United  Nations  was  only  Intermit- 
tent. But  I  have  no  doubt  In  my  own  mind 
that  his  presence  at  the  birth  of  the  United 
Nations  was  an  Important  factor  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  own  political  thinking  and  In  his 
own  dedication  to  the  noble  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  charter. 

I  remember  how  many  tributes  were  paid 
to  him  when  he  took  over  his  duties  at  the 
United  Nations.  There  were  so  many  en- 
comlvuns,  both  within  and  outside  these 
walls,  that  they  could  have  turned  the  bead 
of  a  lesser  man.  Not  so  with  Ambaiaador 
Stevenson.  On  one  occasion  he  observed: 
"Flattery  is  like  smoking — it  Is  not  dangerous 
so  long  as  you  do  not  Inhale." 

During  the  4V4  years  that  he  served  at  the 
United  Nations,  he  stood  as  the  embodiment 
of  dedication  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  His  many  speeches,  which  expressed 
so  well  his  whole  mental  and  Intellectual  ap- 
proach, in  the  championship  of  fiuidamental 
rights,  in  defense  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person,  in  support  of  the  equal 
rights  of  nations  large  and  small,  were 
cheered  and  applauded  by  all  sides  of  the 
house.  He  not  only  spoke  with  a  rare  gift 
of  phrase,  but  with  such  an  obvious  slncertty 
that  his  words  carried  conviction. 

My  first  contact  with  Ambassador  Steven- 
son came  about  in  1952  when  I  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Burmese  delegation  to  the 
Seventh  General  Assembly.  This  was  at 
the  time  when  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  election.  HU 
speeches  were  natvu-ally  fully  reported  In  the 
newspapers,  and  I  followed  his  campaign 
closely.  His  speeches  were  not  only  master- 
pieces of  oratory,  they  were  also  the  Incisive 
refiections  of  a  great  man  and  of  a  great 
mind,  in  line  with  the  best  traditions  of 
American  liberal  thought. 

There  were  some  during  his  lifetime,  of 
course,  who  rated  him  u  too  liberal  and  too 
far  ahead  of  the  times.  Others  sought  to 
discount  his  effectiveness  on  the  score  that  he 
was  too  much  the  idealist  and  therefore  not 
practical  enough.  This  does  him  injustice. 
The  line  of  "distinction  between  idealism 
and  vision  is  obscure  at  beet.  Vision,  cer- 
tainly, is  an  essential  attribute  of  statesman- 
ship, and  he  was  a  fine  statesman.  In  any 
case,  what  a  dismal  world  it  would  be.  and 
how  unpromising  its  future,  without  spirit- 
ual lift  given  to  mankind  by  the  idealists 
who,  in  the  coxirage  of  their  conviction,  chart 
the  course  and  mark  the  goals  of  man's 
progress. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  have  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stevenson.  For  me 
the  chance  came  a  year  later  when  he  visited 
Burma  in  1953.  On  that  occasion  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  him  and  to  discuss 
with  him  many  Issues  of  current  Interest. 
Again  I  was  greatly  Impressed,  not  only  by 
the  depth  of  his  inteUect,  but  equally  by  his 
breadth  of  vision. 


Prom  the  time  that  Mr.  Stevenson  became 
the  permanent  representative  of  his  country 
at  the  United  Nations  and  while  I  was  stiU 
the  permanent  representative  of  Burma,  we 
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United  Nations:   and  we  shall 
future — as  we  have  worked  in 
add  strength,  and  Influence,  and- 
to   all    that    the    organization 
In    this,   our   tempestuous,   tor- 
Lted  world  of  diversity  in  wlilch 
brothers  and  all  brothers  are 
vondrously,     different — save     in 
v  peace." 
a  ncluded  by  saying: 

the  United  Nations.     We  have 
up.    And    we   will    carry    It 


talinted 


brav»ly 
fon^ard. 


Adlai     Stevenson     Is     no 

us  to  keep  step  with  us  in  the 

to  the  goals  he  had  stated 


occasion    when    we    are    paying 

he  memory  of  one  who  has  left 

legacy,  it  is  fitting,  I  believe,  to 

tfiought  to  the  momentous  ques- 

and  peace  which  were  so  close 


,  many  governments,  while  un- 

^tage  war.  and  at  the  same  time 

n  ake  peace,  seem  to  have  resigned 

o  the  proq>ect  of  an  intermina- 


ble cold  war.  While  admittedly  the  cold  war 
cannot  bring  down  the  physical  holocaust 
on  our  heads,  it  has  nevertheless  already  in- 
flcted  on  us  a  tremendous  nK>ral  and  psycho- 
logical injury  which  Lb  intangible  but  equally 
destructive.  The  long,  uneasy  cold  war  has 
destroyed  and  mutilated  not  our  bodies,  but 
our  minds.  Its  weapons  are  the  myths  and 
the  legends  of  propaganda. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  war,  the  first 
casualty  is  truth.  The  cold  war  Is  also  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  the  same  casualty.  The 
weapons  designed  and  utilized  to  crush  and 
mutilate  the  human  mind  are  as  potent  as 
any  of  the  weapons  designed  for  physical 
destruction.  The  weapons  of  the  cold  war 
contaminate  oxir  moral  fiber,  warp  our  think- 
ing processes  and  afflict  us  with  pathological 
obsessions.  These  are  the  invisible  but, 
nevertheless,  the  most  devastating  effects  of 
the  cold  war  on  humanity.  I  believe  Adlal 
Stevenson,  In  his  Innermost  thoughts, 
realized  these  truths. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Adlai  Stevenson 
has  earned  a  place  In  history — not  only  a 
place  in  the  history  of  his  ovm  country,  but 
a  place  in  the  history  of  this  world  Orga- 
nization. He  brought  to  international  di- 
plomacy, in  hlB  dignity,  his  gentility,  and 
ills  style,  a  spelcal  dimension.  Even  more, 
he  has  earned  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  millions  of  people  to  whom  he  was  but  a 
name  and  a  legend. 

This  was  so.  I  think,  because  so  often  his 
voice  rang  true  as  the  voice  of  the  people, 
his  eloquence  expressed  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  common  man  the  world 
over.  He  was.  in  our  times,  in  a  quite 
unique  way,  the  people's  friend.  Equally,  he 
has  earned  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  those  who  knew  him,  and  today  I 
mourn  his  passing,  not  just  as  a  great  his- 
torical figure,  a  famous  man,  but  as  a  true 
and  trusted  friend.    As  the  poet  says: 

"Friendship  is  a  nobler  thing; 
Of  friendship  it  is  good  to  sing." 

Statement     bt     C&blos     Sosa     Rodrigttez 

(VENEStrXLA)  ,  PSESmENT  OF  THE   l&TR   SES- 
SION   OiT    THE    GENEBAI.    ASSEMBLY,    AT    THE 

Memorial  Cbiemont  fob  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son 

Mr.  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Secretary  of 
State,  fellow  delegates,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  stanetimes  difficult  to  put  into  words  the 
true  magnitude  of  a  feeling,  the  sorrow  that 
takes  hold  of  the  spirit  in  the  face  of  the 
irreparable,  the  sadness  that  invades  the  soul 
in  the  face  of  hard  reality.  And  yet,  we  must 
find  words  to  refiect  the  pain  that  gripe  us 
at  the  loss  of  a  friend  who  knew  how  to  win 
our  hearts,  of  a  colleague  who  know  how  to 
conquer  our  admiration,  for  such  was  for  us 
Adlai  Stevenson,  the  Qovemor,  as  we,  his 
friends,  \ised  affectionately  to  call  Mm 

The  impact  of  the  unexpected  news,  while 
I  was  on  holiday  in  Madrid,  was  a  hard  blow 
for  me:  "Adlal  Stevenson  died  suddenly  in 
London."  Only  3  weeks  earlier  we  had  been 
together  in  San  Francisco  at  the  commemor- 
ation  ot  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  he  appeared  so  Jovial,  as  ever, 
so  full  of  life. 

Why  Is  it  that  it  is  the  good  men,  the  men 
necessary  to  mankind,  that  we  lose  so  sud- 
denly? We  must  bow,  however,  before 
the  inscrutable  dictates  of  providence  and 
resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God.  Yet  the 
vacuiun  left  by  the  death  of  a  friend  we  can- 
not but  feel  profoundly.  We,  his  colleagues 
In  the  United  Nations,  have  lost  a  dear  and 
admired  friend.  But  America  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  enlightened  sons,  and  the  United 
Nations  one  of  its  most  faithful  champions. 

In  this  time  of  mourning,  in  which  gath- 
ered here  in  the  General  Assembly,  witness 
to  so  many  of  his  brilliant  interventions,  we 
pay  tribute  to  Ills  memory,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  stUl  hear  the  echo  of  his  eloquent 
and  tempered  words,  the  expression  of  a 
noble  spirit  and  a  high  culture  placed  at  the 


service  of  his  country,  but  placed  also  at  the 
service  of  the  ideals  of  peace  and  Justice 
advocated  in  the  United  Nations  Charter    ' 

Of  the  many  qxiaUtles  that  adorned  the 
shining  personality  of  Adlal  Stevenson  per- 
haps  the  most  outstanding  were  his  modera- 
tion and  his  profound  human  feeling.  Per- 
haps  this  is  the  reason  why  he  never  in" 
si^ed  hatred  but  only  affection,  and  always 
respect.  Adlai  Stevenson,  like  all  public 
men.  has  been  known  to  have  devoted  ad- 
mirers and  formidable  adversaries,  but  he  has 
never  been  known  to  have  enemies.  And  it  is 
because  the  goodness  and  sincerity  that 
flowed  from  his  personality  could  not  allow 
for  feelings  of  enmity  to  be  forged  against 
him. 

In  his  distinguished  public  life,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  United  Nations  where  we  better 
knew  him,  Stevenson  always  highlighted  the 
great  sense  of  equanimity  and  his  constant 
preoccupation  with  the  search  for  truth  and 
Justice.  Perhaps  these  qualities,  combined 
with  so  vast  a  culture  which  perforce  opened 
for  him  horizons  of  doubt,  at  times  deprived 
lilm  of  the  necessary  impetus  for  political 
triumph,  but  gave  him  instead  the  universal 
and  broad  und^irtanding  of  the  i»oblems  of 
oiu:  time  and  an  acute  and  penetrating  vision 
of  the  future,  clouded  neither  by  prejudice 
nor  by  preconceived  notions. 

Adlal  Stevenson  was  a  great  patriot.  He 
placed  at  the  service  of  his  country,  imstin- 
tlngly  and  unsparingly,  the  full  fountain 
of  his  extraordinary  intelligence,  of  his  pro- 
found cultiu^,  and  of  his  personal  charm. 
And  while  in  the  service  of  his  country  he 
was  struck  down  by  death. 

Adlal  Stevenson  Uved  and  died  tor  his 
ooimtry.  Perhaps  better  than  any  other 
public  flgiu^.  Adlal  Stevenson  gave  the  world 
an  Image  of  a  modem  and  libotil  North 
America  conscious  of  the  outstanding  role 
it  is  called  upon  to  play  in  hisrtory  and  con- 
scious of  the  enormous  responsibility  derived 
for  her  from  her  great  mUitary  and  economic 
power.  It  would  be  difficult  to  classify  Adlal 
Stevenson,  from  the  poUtical  standpoint,  as 
a  man  of  the  right  or  a  man  of  the  left. 
Stevenson  was  a  liberal  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  a  man  tree  ot  extremism, 
ever  respectful  of  the  oplni<»i8  and  view- 
points of  others,  but  always  convinced  of 
the  force  of  reason,  not  of  the  reason  at 
foroe.  His  liberal  q>irit  was  refieoted  in  all 
his  acts  as  a  public  figure  and  especially  in 
his  performance  as  a  diplomat. 

Pot  him,  negotiation  and  conciliation 
were  the  methods  par  excellence  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  aspirations,  and  he  never 
lacked  moderation,  patience,  and  under- 
standing In  the  fulfillment  of  the  delicate 
functions  entrusted  to  him.  As  an  oratcr 
he  was  brilliant,  eloquent,  witty.  When  It 
was  necessary  to  enter  into  poletnios  he  could 
be  sharp  and  even  Ironical,  but  at  all  times 
courteous  and  considerate.  Socially,  he  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  of  great  personal  charm, 
with  the  simplicity  and  the  natural  manner 
of  great  men. 

Adlal  Stevenson  leaves  of  his  passage 
through  life  a  profound  Imprint.  He  leaves 
In  his  country  that  owes  him  so  much  a  pro- 
found mark.  He  leaves  a  mark  In  the 
United  Nations  which  he  so  vigorously  de- 
fended. He  leaves  a  mark  in  the  world 
which  he  understood  so  well.  He  leaves  his 
imprint  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  who 
will  never  foiget  him.  The  death  of  Adlal 
Stevenson  opens  a  great  vacuum  in  the  in- 
tellecttial  wc»rld,  in  the  world  of  letters,  in 
the  world  of  politics,  in  the  world  o(f  dip- 
lomacy. It  leaves  a  vacuum  In  his  country 
and  it  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  world. 

His  understanding  of  the  true  causes  ol 
present-day  problems,  his  great  concern  with 
social  affairs,  his  untiring  defense  of  peace 
and  concord  among  nations,  his  knowledge 
of  man  and  his  stanch  defense  of  the  ideals 
in  which  he  believed— all  d  this  manifested 
in  his  public  acts,  in  his  words,  bis  writing 
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and  his  actions — had  made  of  him  the  proto- 
type of  the  Intellectual  who  uses  his  ciilture 
lor  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Stevenson  was  not  happy  with  the  ego- 
tistical pleasure  of  having  a  vast  culture  for 
liimself.  His  constant  preoccupation  with 
the  well-being  of  the  less  favored  In  the  world 
and  with  the  true  grandeur  of  his  country 
made  him  at  all  tinfes  place  that  culture  at 
the  service  of  others.  That  is  why  he  will 
always  be  remembered  with  admiration  and 
respect,  both  by  his  partisans  and  his  ad- 
versaries. 

The  death  of  Adlai  Stevenson  will  be  felt 
most  especially  in  the  United  Nations,  where 
we  had  become  used  to  having  him  as  head 
of  his  country's  delegation.  There  were 
those  who  agreed  with  the  views  he  upheld 
and  those  who  did  not,  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  Stevenson,  because  of  his  great 
love  for  peace,  his  profound  human  feeling 
and  his  faith  in  negotiation,  was  at  all  times 
a  guarantee  in  the  most  difficult  situations. 
It  wlU  not  be  easy  to  fill  the  void  that  he 
leaves  with  his  death. 

To  the  great  American  people,  to  President 
Johnson,  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  family,  I  con- 
vey my  words  of  condolence.  May  the  good 
and  generous  man,  the  true  and  sincere 
statesman,  the  refined  diplomat,  the  perfect 
gentleman,  who  was  Adlal  Stevenson  rest  in 
peace. 

May  these  words  of  mine  be  accepted  as 
the  modest  tribute  of  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
great  man  whose  memory  will  continue  to 
guide  future  generations  in  the  search  for 
peace  and  Justice  in  our  world. 


Addbsss  bt  Abchibald  MacLeish  at  a 
Memorial  Ceremony  fob  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  in  the  General  As- 
sembly Hall,  United  Nations,  Monday, 
Jtn.T  19,  1965 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  privilege  of 
speaking  of  Adlal  Stevenson  in  this  company 
and  in  this  place,  this  room  which  has  heard 
bis  remembered  voice  so  often. 

I  am  conscious  too  of  the  responsibility 
and  burdened  by  it,  for  it  Is  here,  and  per- 
haps only  here,  that  something  might  be  said 
of  him  which  would  touch,  or  almost  touch, 
the  indefinable,  rare  thing  he  was.  When 
Adlal  Stevenson  spoke  at  the  memorial  serv- 
ice for  Eleanor  Roosevelt  who  had  come 
home,  he  said,  to  the  Rose  Garden  at  Hyde 
Park  for  the  last  time,  he  told  her  friends 
that  it  was  not  her  life  they  had  lost — she 
had  lived  that  out  to  the  full:  it  was  the 
thing  she  was  "•    •   •  And  who  can  name  it?" 

Who  can  name  what  he  was?  Not  I  cer- 
tainly. But  if  there  is  a  room  anywhere  in 
which  It  can  be  spoken  of,  it  is  this  one. 
Not  because — not  only  because — the  United 
Nations  was,  for  so  many  years,  the  center 
of  his  life  and  of  his  concern,  but  for  a 
different  reason:  because  the  Organization 
itself,  the  nature  of  the  Organization,  creates 
a  perspective  in  which  a  life  like  Adlal 
Stevenson's  might  perhaps  be  seen — In 
which  it  might  assume  the  nobility,  the  sig- 
nificance, which  are  its  Inward  form. 

In  the  ordinary  context,  the  context  to 
which  our  age  Is  increasingly  accustomed,  a 
life  like  his  becomes  a  puzzle,  a  contradic- 
tion, which  even  those  who  love  him — and 
this  room  Is  full  of  those  who  love  him — 
cannot  readily  resolve.  Our  generation,  and 
not  in  the  United  States  alone,  not  only  in 
the  United  States — is  obsessed  by  a  view  of 
human  life  which  leaves  no  room  for  any 
human  greatness  or  magniflcance  but  one. 
Power  fascinates  us,  and  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  we  Judge  our  public  figures  by 
the  power  they  dispose  of,  by  the  offices  they 
hold  which  give  them  access  to  the  thrust 
of  power.  Adlai  Stevenson  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  these  measures :  cannot  be  known  or 
recognized  by  them  or  even  named. 

He  had  no  taste  for  power,  no  desire  for  it. 
The  unforgettable  speech  in  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  inevitability  of  his  ncnnination 


for  the  Presidency  was  a  portrait  of  himself 
as  ill-advised  politically  as  it  was  personally 
honorable.  And  the  two  disastrous  and  su- 
perb campaigns  wlilch  he  condticted  were 
proof  that  his  reluctance  at  the  start  was 
not  the  reluctance  of  political  calculation 
but  of  passionate  belief.  When  he  said,  years 
afterward,  that  he  would  like  to  be  remem- 
bered for  those  unsuccessful  ventures,  for 
those  two  defeats,  he  meant  that  there  are 
some  things  in  the  life  of  a  democracy  more 
Important  than  to  come  to  power — more  Im- 
portant ultimately  than  the  possession  of 
the  power. 

And  yet,  as  the  last  few  days  have  dem- 
onstrated, it  is  In  terms  of  power  or  of  the 
failure  to  come  to  power  that  his  life  is  still 
most  commonly  conceived.  In  the  shock  and 
sorrow  of  his  sudden  death,  the  minds  of 
those  who  wrote  and  spoke  of  him  went  back 
again  and  again,  over  and  over,  with  admira- 
tion and  regret  and  more  sometimes  than 
admiration  or  regret,  to  what  were  called  the 
contradictions  and  the  paradoxes  of  his  his- 
tory. He  was,  we  were  reminded,  a  great  po- 
litical figure  who  liad  never  held  a  great 
political  office;  a  master  of  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment who  had  governed  only  in  his  own 
State;  a  public  man  unsuccessful  somehow 
In  public  life — too  fine  for  it,  perhaps;  a 
Hamlet  who  thought  too  long  too  deeply, 
who  doubted  too  scrupulously,  who  could 
never  permit  himself  to  be  as  sure  as  an 
American  politician  in  the  fifties  were  sup- 
posed to  be  sure,  that  that  voice  beneath 
the  battlements  urging  to  violence  and  re- 
venge was  the  king  tils  father's  voice. 

Well,  it  was  true  In  part  of  course — true 
that  he  thought  long  and  deeply — true  that 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  doubts — true,  too, 
that  he  was  skeptical  of  hatred  and  Its 
prophets  in  a  day  when  the  great  majority 
of  his  fellow  citizens  were  listening  to  those 
prophets  and  believing  them.  But  the  con- 
clusions most  often  drawn  from  these  obser- 
vations are  not  true.  Hamlet  dies  to  those 
heartbreaking  words  in  which  the  pity  over- 
whelms the  grief:  Good  night,  sweet  Prince. 
In  Adlai  Stevenson's  death  there  Is  no  room 
for  pity.  Those  of  us  who  mourn  him  and 
will  always  mourn  him  think  of  him  not  as 
a  man  defeated  In  his  purpose  but  as  a  man 
victorious  In  it;  not  as  a  man  whose  life  was 
a  contradiction  and  a  paradox  but  as  a  man 
whose  life  had  a  particular  singleness,  an 
unusual  wholeness,  its  own  law. 

And  it  Is  here  in  this  room,  I  think,  that 
that  wholeness  best  appears.  For  the  United 
Nations,  though  it  knows  and  suffers  from 
our  contemporary  trust  in  power.  Is  dedicated 
to  another  end:  the  subordination  of  power 
to  the  hope  for  peace — which  Is  to  say  the 
hope  for  humanity.  Those  qualities  in  Adlai 
Stevenson  which  seemed.  In  other  surround- 
ings, to  be  traits  of  character,  attributes  of 
personality — his  warmth,  his  charm,  his 
conslderateness,  his  intelligence,  his  humor, 
his  devotion,  his  inclsiveness,  his  eloquence — 
were  fused  here.  In  their  employment  In  the 
noblest  of  all  causes,  to  compose  a  complete 
man,  a  man  so  balanced,  so  harmonious  as 
a  human  being,  that  his  greatness  passed  al- 
most unnoticed  while  he  lived. 

His  effectiveness  here,  his  services  to  this 
organization  and  to  the  country  to  which  his 
life  was  given,  others  have  spoken  of  and 
will  speak.  They  were  great  services,  greatly 
rendered.  But  the  most  Important  thing 
about  them,  or  so  It  seems  to  me,  was  their 
humanity.  It  Is  not.  In  the  long  history  of 
civilization,  the  accomplishment  which 
counts  but  the  manner  of  the  accomplish- 
ment. Works  of  will  are  notoriously  short- 
lived and  even  works  of  Intellect  can  fall 
when  the  intelligence  is  cynical  or  dry.  It 
is  only  when  the  end  is  reached  through  the 
human  heart  as  well  cus  through  the  human 
mind  that  the  accomplishment  is  certain  to 
endxire.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  Adlal 
Stevenson  seems  certain  of  remembrance. 

His  great  achievement  was  not  political 


triumph  or,  indeed,  triumph  of  any  kind. 
His  great  achievement  was  the  enrichment 
of  his  time  by  the  natiuv  of  his  relationships 
with  hU  time.  If  ills  intelligence  was  re- 
markable it  was  remarkable,  even  more 
than  for  Its  clarity,  by  Its  modesty,  its 
hxmior,  its  total  lack  of  vanity  or  arrogance. 
If  he  was  one  of  the  great  articulators  of  his 
time,  one  of  the  few,  true  voices,  it  was  be- 
catise  the  words  he  spoke  were  the  words  of 
his  own  thought,  of  his  deepest  and  most  per- 
sonal conviction.  It  was  himself  he  gave  in 
word  and  thought  and  action,  not  to  his 
friends  alone  but  to  his  country,  to  his  world. 
And  the  gift  had  consequences.  It  changed 
the,  tone  and  temper  of  political  Ufe  In  the 
United  States  for  a  generation.  It  human- 
ized the  quality  of  International  exchangee 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world.  It 
enlightened  a  dark  time. 

Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  Adlal  Ste- 
venson's great  achievement  was  himself. 
What  we  have  lost  as  he  said  of  his  friend, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  is  not  his  life.  He  Uved  that, 
if  not  to  the  full,  at  least  more  fully  than 
almost  any  other  man.  What  we  iiave  lost 
is  himself.  And  who  can  name  the  warmth 
and  richness  of  It? 

Address  by  Secketabt  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
at  a  Memorial  Ceremony  for  Ambassaoob 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  d*  the  General 
Assembly  Hall,  United  Nations,  Monday, 
July  19.  1965 

Colleagues  and  friends,  his  family  and  his 
fellow  countrymen  are  grateful  that  so  many 
from  so  many  lands  are  gathered  In  this 
great  hall  to  pay  respect  to  Adlai  Stevenson. 
Today  he  returns  to  the  soil  which  gave  him 
birth — as  we  gather  here  at  the  United  Na- 
tions which  had  become  the  very  fiber  of  ills 
life. 

We  have  been  deeply  moved  by  what  has 
been  said  here  today — and  by  the  messages 
which  have  come  from  all  over  the  earth. 
For  these  are  messages  which  leap  over  the 
frontiers  of  nation,  cultural  tradition,  or 
ideology,  messages  which  brush  aside  the 
passing  differences  of  present  controversy 
and  recall  that  Adlal  Stevenson's  hopes, 
dedication,  and  passionate  concern  encom- 
passed all  mankind. 

You  and  we  who  have  worked  alongside 
him  day  by  day  have  lost  a  talented  colleague 
in  our  most  stimulating  profession — a  pTt>- 
fesslon  corporately  bound  together  in  the 
unrelenting  search  for  peace.  And  what  an 
inspiring  colleague  he  was. 

His  restless  conviction  that  things  were 
never  good  enough  sustained  his  zest  and  Joy 
in  public  service.  But  his  exultation  in  a* 
further  step  toward  peace  was  short  lived,  for 
there  was  always  the  unfinished  business  still 
to  be  done — the  next  step  which  consumed 
his  energy  and  Imagination. 

Adlal  Stevenson  deeply  respected  the  col- 
leagues with  whom  he  labored  in  this  United 
Nations  and  treasured  the  friendships  nour- 
ished In  this  place.  It  is  true  that  he  iiad 
the  capacity  for  forceful  advocacy — when  ad- 
vocacy was  needed.  But  he  also  liad  the  per- 
ception to  see  that  all  Issues  worthy  of  debate 
are  complex  and  are  seen  differently — and 
honestly — from  other  points  of  view.  Thiu, 
if  his  talents  blazed  bright  from  the  public 
platform,  his  skills  were  no  less  luminous  In 
the  professional  arts  of  quiet  diplomacy.  For 
he  had  the  wisdom  to  seek  always  to  see 
problems  as  they  are  seen  by  others,  even 
though  he  might  himself  not  be  able  to  share 
their  view. 

He  had  the  discrimination  to  separate  the 
Important  from  the  unimportant.  And  he 
had  the  endless  patience — the  tolerance  and 
restraining  moderation — to  sustain  him 
through  the  scxnetlmes  exhausting  work  of 
mediation  and  accommodation. 

He  knew,  as  do  all  who  are  schooled  in  the 
great  traditions  of  diplomacy,  that  It  Is  never 
too  early  to  anticipate  difficulty  In  order  to 
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I,  who  worked  with  him,  will  re- 
Stevenson  not  only  as  an  in - 
of  the  conscience  of  man;  we 
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shall  remember  him  and  miss  him  and  honor 
him,  as  well,  as  a  valued  professional  col- 
league— as  a  brilliant  public  servant  in  the 
broadest  and  noblest  sense  of  that  term. 

There  Is  no  Institution  which  deserves 
such  talents  more  than  the  United  Nations; 
it  calls  out  for  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  societies  of  man.  Three  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  sent  Adlai  Stevenson  to 
the  United  Nations.    They  sent  you  our  best. 

Now  that  he  Is  gone  I  think  of  the  line 
from  "Pilgrim's  Progress":  "So  he  passed 
over  and  all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  Mm 
on  the  other  side."  Yet  something  of  >iim 
remains  with  us  In  this  great  Assembly  hall. 
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Buildup  in  Vietnam:  Some  Pointed 
I  Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CAI.IFORiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
cent editorials  by  the  New  York  Times 
raise  important  questions  and  cast  the 
present  conflict,  along  with  any  new 
XJS.  buildup  in  Vietnam,  in  essential  per- 
spective. 

As  the  New  York  Times  wisely  sug- 
gests, between  complete  and  Immediate 
withdrawal  and  forcing  Hanoi  to  sue  for 
peace  on  American  terms,  "there  is  a 
whole  gamut  of  possible  settlements  that 
would  not  be  at  all  dishonorable  to  any 
except  those  demanding  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
nam." 

It  is  in  this  context,  as  the  Times  indi- 
cates, and  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  that  positions  standing  on 
"American  honor"  and  "our  word"  must 
be  seriously  questioned. 

And,  as  the  Times  quite  correctly 
points  out,  if  the  United  States  should  be- 
come engaged  in  a  major  and  protracted 
land  war  in  southeast  Asia,  "the  tempta- 
tion Is  obvious  to  Communist  China  to  ex- 
ert pressure  in  Korea,  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  the  same  in  Berlin — two 
tinderbox  areas  where  the  American 
commitment  is  even  deeper  than  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  American  interest  more 
vital." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  pointed  and 
pertinent  observations  that  deserve  our 
thoughtful  attention. 

The  articles  follow : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  21.   1965] 

BunLDUP    IN    VlETN.MH 

The  most  recent  visit  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  Ambassador-designate 
Lodge  to  Vietnam  has  come  at  a  time  when 
the  Vietnamese  war  appears  to  be  escalating 
to  the  proportions  of  a  different  and  more 
sinister  Korea.  It  comes,  too.  after  both 
President  Johnson  and  Mr.  McNamara  have 
warned  the  Nation  that  the  limited  Reserve 
callup,  extension  of  enlistments  and  in- 
creased draft  calls  might  be  necessary. 

Plainly,  the  visit  marks  the  failure  of  one 
policy  and  the  substitution  of  another.  Until 
now,  the  policy  the  United  States  has  been 
following  in  Vietnam  was  based  upon  a  plan 
evolved  by  Gen.  MaxweU  Taylor,  who,  when 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
vigorously    opposed    large    commitment    of 


American  combat  units  to  the  Asiatic  con 
tinent. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  President  Johnson 
Is  f<»TOUlating  a  Vietnamese  policy  geared 
to  the  concept  of  committing  increaslne 
numbers  of  ground  iroope  to  offensive  opera 
tlons  against  the  Vietcong  in  the  south  and 
to  severing  the  Vietcong  supply  lines  to  the 
north.  Public  thinking  la  being  prepared  for 
a  buildup  of  American  military  strength  in 
Vietnam  to  something  In  the  neighborhood 
of  200,000  men,  and  there  Is  no  certainty 
that  even  that  will  prove  enough. 

Escalation  has  its  own  perverse  logic;  the 
less  effective  it  proves,  the  more  insistent  be- 
come the  demands  to  do  more  and  man 
This  is  among  the  greatest  of  the  dangers 
against  which  the  United  States  must  gaaii 
as  it  starts  down  an  increasingly  perlloua 
path  in  Asia.  The  bombing  of  Communist 
supply  Unes  In  North  Vietnam  has  obviously 
failed  to  destroy  the  combat  capabilities  of 
the  Vietcong — so  now  demands  are  heard 
for  bombing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  thua 
vastly  increasing  the  threat  of  direct  inter- 
vention  by  Pelplng  and  Moscow. 

It  Is  obviously  futile  to  bemoan  the  past 
miscalculatlonB  that  have  contributed  to 
making  the  present  options  so  somber;  the 
immediate  problem  is  to  make  sure  that 
new  investment  in  men  and  materiel  is  made 
on  terms  that  offer  maximum  hope  for  effec- 
tiveness at  minimum  cost  In  casxialtles  and 
minimum  risk  of  extending  the  war. 

To  send  large  numbers  of  American  troops 
into  the  jimgles  to  compete  with  the  Viet- 
cong in  guerrilla  combat  would  surely  mean 
heavy  losses,  with  doubtful  pnepect  of  dis- 
coiu-agement  to  the  enemy.  A  more  promis- 
Ing  strategy — and  one  more  likely  to  hold 
down  the  toll  in  American  lives — Is  that  of 
utilizing  overwhelming  superiority  in  air"  and 
sea  power  to  retain  defensible  areas  along 
the  coast. 

The  shaklness  of  the  Government  of  Saigon 
and  the  terrible  strain  the  long  conflict  has 
put  upon  the  Vletnameee  people  complicate 
the  difficulties;  but  they  make  even  more 
lu-gent  the  broad  endeavor  this  country  has 
initiated  to  develop  programs  for  raising 
economic  standards  in  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia. 

In  the  United  States,  now  facing — as  in 
the  Berlin  crisis — a  limited  mobilization, 
there  must  be  immediate  attention  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Pentagon  to  the  serious  per- 
sonnel and  materiel  deficiencies,  not  only 
of  the  regular  services  but  also  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves.  The  combat 
effectiveness  and  readiness  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  reserves  have  been  Impaired 
for  many  reasons,  including  long  overstrain 
and  stretching  available  forces  too  thinly 
to  cover  too  many  commitments. 

Herein,  of  course,  lies  another  danger. 
probably  the  most  serious  of  all.  As  the 
American  land  force  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam Increases,  so  does  the  llkeUhood  of 
Communist  military  pressure  in  one  or 
another  part  of  the  world  where  the  United 
States  Is  equally  committed — and  with  bet- 
ter reason.  If  the  United  States  does  be- 
come emneshed  in  this  major  land  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  the  temptation  Is  obvious 
to  Oonamunlst  China  to  exert  pressiu-e  in 
Korea,  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  the 
same  in  Berlin — ^two  tinderbox  areas  wliere 
the  American  commitment  Is  even  deeper 
than  in  Vietnam,  and  the  American  interest 
more  vital. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  22,  l!i65| 

American  Honor  in  Vietnam 
Speaking  of  Vietnam  In  a  recent  press 
conference  President  Johnson  said:  "Our  na- 
tional honor  Is  at  stake.  Our  word  is  at 
stake."  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
administration  has  taken  this  position,  but 
the  emphasis  and  the  timing  of  Mr.  John- 
son's remark  gave  It  special  Importance. 
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The  commitment  Involved  In  the  Presi- 
dents statement  U  so  portentous  that  It 
H«erves  careful  examination.  Obviously,  if 
f^honor  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake  to  such 
I  deisree  that  American  aims  must  be 
achieved,  then  the  struggle  Is  a  war  to  the 
fintah  whatever  the  cost.  If  the  United 
Kes  were  to  lose  ite  honor  In  Vietnam  it 
would  Jose  Its  predominant  place  in  world 
rffairs  while  the  Communist  bloc  would 
Zin  a  victory  of  staggering  proportions. 
This,  clearly,  would  be  unacceptable. 

Biit  the  question  does  arise  whether  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  la  at  stake  in 
such  a  drastic  and  precise  sense  of  the  word. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  give  up,  puU 
out  of  Vietnam  and  leave  the  country  to  Ite 
fate  there  would,  of  covirse,  be  a  loss  of 
honor— but  very  few  Americans  would 
arime  for  such  a  solution  today.  Between 
doing  that  and  forcing  Hanoi  to  sue  for  peace 
on  American  terms  there  is  a  whole  gamut 
of  possible  settlemente  that  would  not  be 
at  all  dishonorable  to  any  except  those  de- 
manding a  complete  "victory"  over  the  Viet- 
cong and  North  Vietnam. 

A  statement  like  the  one  Mr.  Johnson 
made  arouses  uneasiness  because  of  Ite  cate- 
gorical nature.  The  stakes  In  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  are  being  raised  steadily. 
The  Vietnamese  conflict — and  no  one  needs 
to  tell  this  to  Washington— holds  within  It 
the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Communist 
China  and  a  world  war. 

It  is  neither  cynicism  nor  appeasement  to 
point  out  that  the  word  "honor"  is  not  a 
scientific  but  an  emotionally  charged  term 
of  very  high  voltage.  M  President  Johnson 
means  that  Americans  would  not  accept  a  de- 
feat so  hvunlUatlng  that  It  represents  a  loss 
of  national  honor,  he  Is  right.  The  risk 
comes  In  determining  when.  If  or  how  honor 
would  be  lost.  There  are  even  such  things 
as  honorable  defeate  and  dishonorable  vic- 
tories. And  m  between  are  all  kinds  of  com- 
promises that  are  neither  one  thing  nor  an- 
other— but  sensible  and  realistic. 

In  International  politics  It  Is  wise  to  avoid 
extreme  positions.  American  honor  must  by 
all  means  be  preserved;  it  should,  however, 
be  given  a  reasonable  connotation. 


A  Statement  of  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  in 
Commemoration  of  the  13th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Puerto  Rican  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, we  commemorated  the  13th  anni- 
versary of  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  In  doing 
so,  we  recognize  the  quality  of  a  people 
who  have  proved  themselves  capable  of 
governing  themselves  through  represent- 
ative institutions. 

Any  people  who  have  undertaken  and 
advanced  the  industrial  development  of 
their  land  by  their  own  initiative  as  have 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  must  be  quali- 
fied likewise  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  political  affairs. 

In  a  few  decades  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  have  increased  the  Industrial 
productivity  of  their  land  many  times 
over.  Th^  have  done  so  not  by  means 
of  totalitarian  control  over  the  minds 


and  bodies  of  persons,  but  by  the  exercise 
of  personal  freedom  and  initiative. 

And  their  industrial  accomplishment, 
which  renders  their  inltlattve  and  intelli- 
gence'apparent  for  all  to  see,  has  en^ 
hanced  In  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  that 
self-confidence  which  is  the  indispen- 
sable foundation  of  democratic  self- 
government. 

In  1940,  Puerto  Ricans  lacked  thre^ 
factors  essential  to  production.  They 
lacked  capital;  they  lacked  raw  mate- 
rials; and  they  lacked  technical  know- 
how. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, popularly  called  Pomento,  is  a 
public  agency  established  In  1942  which 
has  Invited,  encouraged,  and  fostered 
private  enterprise  on  the  Island.  It  does 
so  by  helping  manufacturers  find  Invest- 
ment funds.  It  rents  factory  buildings 
at  low  rentals  with  a  view  to  eventual 
purchase  by  producers.  It  makes  studies 
to  determine  advantageous  possibilities 
of  production.  It  gives  workers  the  op- 
portiinity  to  acquire  skills  needed  by 
industry. 

In  1949,  there  were  52  factories  in 
Puerto  Rico.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand. 

Industrialization  Is  making  up  more 
and  more  for  the  Islsmd's  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  manufacture.  It  is  doing  so  in 
two  ways:  first,  Iw  increasing  exports  so 
that  more  materials  for  industry  can  be 
imported;  second,  by  producing  such 
materials  as  chemicals  and  textiles. 

As  far  as  scientific  and  technological 
know-how  is  concerned,  Puerto  Ricans 
have  displayed  a  remarkable  determina- 
tion to  acquire  vocational  training  and 
higher  education.  Many  himdreds  of 
Puerto  Ricans  are  taking  vocational 
training  courses  today,  and  enrollment 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  In- 
creased more  than  four  times  over  since 
1940. 

The  sense  of  responsibility  with  which 
Puerto  Ricans  face  public  Issues,  and  the 
praiseworthy  degree  of  voter  participa- 
tion, render  meaningful*  their  step-by- 
step  advance  toward  political  autonomy. 
By  the  Poraker  Act  of  1900.  Puerto 
Ricans  had  the  right  only  to  elect  their 
representatives  In  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  appointed  the  members  of  the 
upper  house,  as  well  as  the  Governor  and 
his  cabinet. 

The  Jones  Act  of  1917  granted  U.S. 
citizenship  to  Puerto  Ricans  and  the 
right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  senate 
as  well  as  the  house  of  delegates. 

An  amendment  to  the  Jones  Act  In 
1947  provided  for  popular  election  of  the 
Giovemor.  The  pewle  elected  as  their 
first  Governor  the  man  who  had  shown 
the  way  toward  economic  development, 
social  justice,  and  political  liberty— Luis 
Muiioz  Marin,  leader  of  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party. 

The  constitution  which  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  adopted  and  which  went 
into  effect  on  July  25.  1952,  provides  for 
popular  self-government  with  respect  to 
insular  affairs  and  provides  at  the  same 
time  the  advantages  of  Federal  union. 
The  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
imique.  It  is  that  of  an  associated  free 
state — Estado  Libre  Asociado. 


I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  members 
in  congratulating  Governor  Roberto 
S&nchez-Vilella;  the  distinguished  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  Santiago  Polamco- 
Abretj,  and  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  on  tWs  anniversary 
commemoration  of  their  constitution. 


Bank  Hots  Bay  SUte's  Counterpart 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   1CASSACHUSETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
14  members  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance Committee  in  Medellln.  Antloquia, 
Colombia,  visited  the  United  States  to 
attend  the  first  Inter- American  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  Conference  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  visit  their  counterpart 
Partners  Committee  in  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts committee  has  been  John  A.  W. 
Richardson,  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Division  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

The  recent  house  publication  of  the 
bank  described  the  visit  of  the  Antio- 
qulans  to  Massachusetts  and  outlined 
the  outstanding  program  arranged  for 
them  by  committee  chairman,  Anthony 
Faunce. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  the 
article  In  the  Congressional  Record: 
Bank  Hosts  Bat  Statk  Countekpakt 
Fourteen  Colombian  biislnessmen  and 
educators  were  guests  of  the  BanJi  last  month 
during  their  visit  to  Massachusetts  as  part 
of  the  Massachusetts-Antloqula  Partnership 
for  Progress.  Antloquia  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing departments  ("state"  In  this  country)  of 
Colombia  and  is  similar  In  many  ways  to 
the  Bay  State 

The  ColcMnblans  returned  a  visit  to  Antlo- 
quia made  last  winter  by  a  group  from 
Massachusetts.  They  were  greeted  In  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  leg  of  their  journey  north 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Democrat 
of  Massachusetts) ,  and  by  Representative  F, 
Bradford  Morse  (Republican  of  Lowell), 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  respectively  of 
the  Massachusetts  committee  of  the  Partner- 
ship for  Progress,  and  John  A.  Slsto,  assistant 
vice  president. 

attend  conference 
During  their  2-day  stay  In  the  Capital, 
the  Colombian  businessmen  attended  the 
first  mter-Amerlcan  conference  of  the  "Part- 
ners of  Alliance."  and  met  with  State  Depart- 
ment officials.  Highlight  of  the  conference 
was  an  address  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  who  was  Introduced  by  John  A.  W. 
Richardson,  vice  president,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Division,  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  committee. 

Purpose  of  the  trip  to  the  Bay  State  was 
to  study  modem  Industrial  and  educational 
techniques. 

TOUR  BANK 

On  their  itinerary  was  a  tour  of  the  data 
processing  center,  where  they  were  also 
guests  of  the  Bank  for  lunch,  plus  a  study 
of  the  Head  Office. 

Part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Massachusetts-Antloqula  Is  designed  to  help 
Colombians   compare    their    activities    with 
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usetts  and  Antioqula  Industrial- 
have  heavy  Investments  In  the 
'«try,  and  "have  business  groups 
won  success  through  hard  work. 
and  Judgment." 

SASIE  PBOBUMS 

.  the  states  face  similar  problems 

water  pollution,  Industrialization, 

',  and  unemployment. 

I  Itself  Is    1   of   the    17   depart- 

Colombia,  having  2.5  million  people 

total  Colombian  population  of  17 

""  comprising  S'/j   percent  of  the 

area.    Its  capital,  Medellln,  has 

of  780,000.    The  climate  ranges 

along  the  coast  to  pleasant  70- 

-round  temperatures  at  Medellln. 
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of  the  early  importance  of  mining, 

*-    of    the    soil,    potential    power 

early  trade  contacts,  Antioqula 

textiles,   their  leading  products. 

the  No.  1  manufacturing  center 


Latin  American  nations,  Colom- 

s  fvere  problems  of  economic  growth 

'  itablllty.  and  the  balance  of  inter- 

jayments.     Unlike  many  nations 

<;olombU  has  a  highly  developed 

<  tor.    Domestic  private  investment 

ej  tensive  than  in  Argentina,  Brazil 

f»*~-    or  Venezuela.     Local  private 

17  of  the  top  32  enterprises 
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Chan  :e  in  Eastern  Earope— III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

:lement  j.  zablocki 

or  WISCONSIN 
1 1  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  onday.  July  26. 1965 

ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  ]  Ife  of  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
rope IS  undergoing  significant  trans- 
ronnation.  The  Communist  model  of  a 
collectivici  sed.  party  run.  and  centrally 
directed  e<  onomy  has  not  been  able  to 
withstand  the  test  of  time.  Economic 
stagnation  Is  driving  the  regimes  of  that 
area  to  di  cuss  and  even  to  adopt  eco- 
nomic ideiis.  techniques,  and  methods 
prevalent  1 1  the  West. 

Where  vlU  this  change  lead?     What 
are  its  syn  ptoms— and  its  significance? 

These  ar  d  related  questions  are  asked 
and  answe  -ed,  by  Mr.  John  N.  Reddin' 
of  the  Mil  ^aukee  Journal,  in  the  third 
and  last  ar  4cle  summarizing  his  impres- 
sions of  "Tbange  In  Eastern  Europe" 
TTie  article  Is  entitled  "West's  Economic 
Id^  Belni :  But  To  Use  by  Reds."  its 
text  follow:  : 


Chakgi    in    Eastken    Eiraopit— West's    Eco- 
nomic Ideas  Bdng  Put  to  Use  bt  Reds 

(By  John  N.  Reddin) 
"Tlie  consumer  should  have  the  right  to 
decide  what,  and  what  amount  and  qualltv 
he  wants  to  buy."  H^a.in.y, 

Government  should  keep  hands  off  prices 
because  "the  mechanism  of  competition 
solves  the  problem  of  prices  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy." 

Government  should  Interfere  with  the 
economy  "only  when  the  operation  of  com- 

rSoSed'"°^  ""^  ^"'^  °'  """^^'^  ^'''^  demand 

♦k"'^?*?*  1°*  ^^  business  of  the  central  au- 
thorities to  decide  what  should  be  produced 
and  in  what  quantity.  This  is  a  matter  for 
Industry  to  decide." 

These  statements  could  come  from  almost 
any  American  businessman.  But  they  come 
from  Eugen  Loebl,  a  Czechoslovaklan  econ- 
omist and  longtime  Communist.  They  are 
widely  discussed  with  Interest  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  Indicate  an  upheaval  of  eco- 
nomic theory. 

politicai,  effect  seen 

^,}^^^i''.^^^^  ^^^  °°'  all  gone  into  prac- 
,1  \  .r."  "^^*  ^^y  ^®  considered  seriously 
^  sousing  for  they  would  turn  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  lace. 

This  an  an  upheaval  that  is  bound  to  have 
far-reaching  poUUcal  effect  If  the  Com- 
^^^  ^f^I  ^""^  "P  centralized  economic 

?^^  V*J?1"  "P  ^  °^J°^  b^«  of  power. 

io  taut  with  east  European  economists  Is 
a  revelation,  a  Yugoslav  says:  "We  had  to 
change  economic  theory  because  our  chickens 
came  home  to  roost." 

In  Rumania?"— and  interest  rates  used  to  be 
Communist  anathema.  ^  ^  ue 

^A*^^  ^y^-  "W^  ^ve  got  to  rely  on  the 
profit  system  to  give  people  incentive  " 

A  Rumanian  says:  "We  were  wrong  to  try 
tcv^copy  the  Soviet  Union's  economic  poli- 

CONSUMER    GAINS    STATURE 

Suddenly  the  consumer  has  become  a  verv 
important  man.  He  has  been  Ignored  and 
neglected  to  the  point  where  he  was  be- 
coming politically  dangerous  and  unproduc- 
tive. Throughout  the  bloc  for  two  decades 
planners  tired  to  run  economies  from  the  top! 
^ey  relied  on  production  quotas  rather 
than  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    As 

Lh*"^  *  •   ^°°^   ^^'^   inadequate,    defective 
and  not  consumer  oriented. 

Various  publications  ridiculed  these  condi- 
tions A  cartoon  in  a  Czech  paper  showed 
fJ^^^  manager  telling  a  workman:  "Now 
that  the  plan  Is  being  overfulfilled,  we  will 
need  bigger  warehouses  In  which  to  store 
defective  unsold  goods." 

r„7??«^'^ll^'^^^  managers  have  not  been 
qualified.  They  got  Jobs  because  they  were 
Communists.  Arthur  E.  Stejskal.  another 
Czech,  wrote  that  If  the  state  planned  to 
give  more  responsibility  to  factory  man- 
ager, as  it  does,  it  must  do  something  about 
finding  qualified  people.  Only  23  percent 
of  present  factory  managers  are  qualified 
he  said,  and  30  percent  of  engineers.  Only 
14  percent  of  foremen  have  been  trained 
adequately.  And  "60  percent  of  the  leadinR 
personnel  are  Inadequately  qualified  •  in  the 
overall  economy. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  tell  factory  man- 
agers that  they  must  make  a  profit  and 
compete  in  the  marketplace.  Some  have 
latitude  in  setting  wages  and  so  can  give 
workers  incentive  to  produce  more  and  of 
better  quality.  These  things,  standard  in 
the  western  world,  fly  in  the  face  of  Com- 
munist theory.  Even  Neanderthal  Walter 
Ulbrlcht,  Bast  German  Communist  boss 
talks  of  supply  and  demand  as  though  it 
were  a  Socialist  discovery. 


.  July  27,  1965  I    J^^^U  -'^  ^^^^ 
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BUSIMZS8  "E«PE1VATIZED" 

A  horrtble.  but  Important,  word  in  th. 

eastern  bloc  Is  "reprivatlzatlon."    it  mein! 

return  of  activities  from  the  public  to  ??f 

private  sector  of  the  economy,    it  certain! 

is  not  yet  widespread.    But  it  Jppfles  KS 

degree  to  artisans  and  craftsmen.    It  is  x?r 

tually  impossible  for  some  people  to  find  anv" 

p?um*b°ii^.  '  '''''''*°"  "*•  ^'  '''^^*^^'"-" 
In  Poland,  a  number  of  areas  arp  "« 
privatlzed"-lncludlng  furniture,  optical  Zi 
precision  instruments,  service  estebiS 
ments.  The  state  leases  restaurants  to  soiS; 
private  operators  and  lets  them  hire  ud  to  i? 
employees-30  If  It  Is  a  resort  cafe  operating 
only  in  summer.  The  Czechs  havrrepri! 
vatized  laundries,  shoeshlning.  small  tailor 
shops,  carwashlng.  catering,  and  hairdress- 
ing.  Hungary  la  extending  areas  where  Dri- 
vate  operators  are  allowed. 

TTiere  has  been  an  artisan  underground 
with  men  working  on  the  sly  on  their  oto 
time  to  furnish  repair  services.  Most  such 
violations  are  overlooked. 

BANK   PRACTICE   CHANGED 

All  the  nations  save  Poland,  where  most 
farms  are  In  private  hands,  face  the  embar- 
rassing fact  that  small  private  producers  turn 
out  much  more  production  proportionally 
than  state  farms.  There  Is  talk  of  relying 
more  on  private  farmers,  although  mechani- 
zation may  Increase  state  output  If  the  gov- 
emmente  are  willing  to  put  many  present 
farmers  out  of  Jobs. 

Yugoslavia  has  decentralized  Its  banking 
system  and  has  local  banks  which  can  extend 
credit  directly  to  enterprises.  The  banks 
have  directing  boards  who,  when  approving 
loans,  must  make  sure  that  they  are  sound 
and  profitable.  Firms  unable  to  get  credit 
because  of  unsound  practices  will  go  out  of 
business,  officials  insist.  Other  East  Euro- 
pean nations  are  beginning  similar  steps  in 
one  degree  or  another. 

Carried  to  a  conclusion  over  a  few  years 
the  result  of  all  this  must  be  a  system  not 
unlike  that  of  the  West.  Professional  man- 
agers wUl  run  factories.  Boards  dominated 
by  local  persons  wUl  supervise  the  managers 
Factories  wUl  compete  for  raw  materials  la- 
bor, production  efficiency,  and  customers 
The  process  of  achieving  all  of  this  probably 
will  have  fits  and  starts  and  may  not  get 
far  off  the  ground  In  some  nations.  But 
starts  have  been  made. 

SEEK   WESTERN    TRADE 


The  East  bloc  nations  are  increasingly 
interested  In  cooperation  with  Western 
firms.  The  Czech  Government  trade  enter- 
prise Kovo  now  has  an  association  with  the 
British  firm  of  A.  E.  Callaghan  &  Sons,  pro- 
ducers of  textile  machines. 

Yugoslavia  has  contracted  with  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  to  nm  a  hotel  in  Zagreb 
Poland  has  been  dickering  with  the  once  de- 
spised Krupp  combine  of  West  Germany 
Hungarian  officials  think  that  West  Germany 
and  France,  because  of  labor  shortages,  might 
subcontract  to  Hungarian  firms  and  say  they 
have  200  projects  under  consideration.  West 
Eiu^pean  businessmen  are  swarming  through 
East  Europe. 

Shades  of  Stalin,  Marx,  and  Lenin— and 
of  all  living  oldtlme  Communists.  Their 
theories  and  doctrines  are  being  turned  in- 
side out.  That  capitalism  is  coming  to 
Eastern  Europe  officials  Indignantly  deny 
They  are  Just  "borrowing"  proved  methods 
and  economic  practices.  But  they  are  on  the 
road  to  some  form  of  capitalism. 

UNrrED  STATES  PRODUCES  "BEST" 

A  further  spur  In  this  direction  is  in- 
herent in  the  frantic  desire  of  all  these  coun- 
tries to  trade  wltli  the  United  States  Ex- 
cept for  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  the  nations 


«.  denied  ttoe  most  favored  nation  status. 
»u  are  hampered  by  export  controls  and 
licensing  and  reluctance  to  grant  long-term 

'^^lUbrough  the  bloc,  nations  want  Amer- 
ican chemical  and  other  plante  and  tech- 
nlaues-because,  as  economists  teU  you 
^er^  the  best,  and  even  If  they  cost 
more  Why  should  we  start  with  second  best 
J  we  want   to    compete    In    the    economic 

'  mde  with  the  West  is  vital  If  Eastern 
Europe  is  not  to  remain  dependent  upon 
tiie  soviet  Union  and  the  nations  continue 
to  take  in  each  other's  washing.  And  the 
dav  that  tiade  really  comes— as  the  Presi- 
dent's Ck)mmlsslon  on  Trade  With  Eastern 
Europe  recenUy  said  that  It  should,  in 
time,  the  walls  of  Eastern  Europe  will  come 
tumbling  down. 


Building  the  City  of  Hic  Fature 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


OF   HEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passage  of  the  bill  establishing  a 
Cabinet  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  this  House  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  for  planning  in 
the  development  of  our  new  metropolitan 
communities. 

Dr.   Constantine    Doxiadis,    head   of 
Doxladis  Associates  of  Athens.  Greece, 
world  renowned  consultants  on  devel^- 
ment  and  Ekistlcs,  has  long  advocated 
infusing  the  human  element  in  scale  and 
design  into  the  growth  of  our  cities.    In 
a  recent  speech  before  the  Industrial 
Designers  Society  of  America,  Dr.  Dox- 
ladis put  forward  several  interesting  and 
stimulating  proposals  as  to  how  we  can 
make  our  cities  of  the  future  more  con- 
venient, more  exciting,  and  more  beau- 
tiful places  to  live. 
Excerpts  from  this  speech  follow : 
Building  the  Crrr  of  the  Future 
(By  Dr.  C.  A.  Doxladis) 
(An  address  to  the  Industrial  Designers  So- 
ciety of  America  upon  receiving  the  award 
of  excellence,  Apr.  30, 1965) 
Living  conditions  In  the  great  cities  have 
become    dangero\is    for    man.    The    air   we 
breathe  is  contaminated,  the  water  of  rivers 
and  lakes  is  polluted;  the  city  is  noisy  and 
smells    of    exhaust.     Distances,    In   spite   of 
high   speeds,    are   much    longer,   pe<^le   see 
each  other  less.    There  Is  no  art  in  o\ir  streets 
and  squares;  as  with  people  and  flowers,  it 
too,  had  to  flee  inside  buUdlngs.    We  buUd 
an  inhuman  and  ugly  city  even  if  some  of  its 
components,    as    some    buildings,    machines 
and  fixtures  are  human  and  beautiful. 

Our  entire  creation  does  not  make  any 
sense:  many  examples  cafa  Illustrate  our  fail- 
ure. We  now  build  cars  and  machines  to 
nm  at  higher  speeds  than  before,  but  the 
result  we  get  Is  strange;  the  higher  the  speed 
of  our  machine,  the  longer  it  takes  the  aver- 
age man  to  reach  the  center  of  a  great  city. 
Before  the  discovery  of  machines  the  aver- 
age time  was  5  minutes;  when  cars  ran  at  30 
miles  an  hour,  the  time  was  10  minutes. 
Now  that  cars  runs  at  100  miles,  the  actual 
time  is  30  minutes.  At  present  we  have 
higher  speed  of  machines  but  less  service  to 
man  in  the  only  thing  that  really  counts  for 
him:  time.    We  are  proud  of  having  reduced 


the  number  of  work-hours  per  week,  but  we 
forget  to  count  the  number  o<  hotiZB  ws  add 
In  commuting.  We  are  proud  that  wecXean 
the  air  in  our  f  aotorles  but  we  tbroir  the 
waste  out,  and  we  braathe  It  in  our  streets 
and  squares,  while  taking  our  refreshing 
strolls. 

Whenever  I  speak  in  these  tarns,  I  am 
often  asked :  "Why  should  you  worry?  After 
all.  this  situation  exists  only  In  the  cities." 
But  It  iB  right  there  that  we  Uve;  and  the 
fact  that  the  air  on  the  Himalayas  Is  still 
pure  cannot  be  any  consolation  to  us. 

Neither  man  nor  our  great  cities  can  sur- 
vive If  they  remain  as  they  are.    The  con- 
ception and  structure  of  the  great  cities  of 
today  correspond  to  a  completely  different 
era,  the  era  of  small  cities  Inhabited  only  by 
human  beings.    We  now  expect  them  to  func- 
tion properly  In  spite  of  their  much  greater 
dimensions  and  the  fact  that  they  are  In- 
habited more  by  machines  than  by  men.    It 
is  like  expecting  a  car  of  1900  to  run  at  a 
record  speed  of  some  hundreds  of  miles.    Our 
cities   cannot   operate   eflldently;    they   are 
cities  doomed  to  death  by  self -strangulation. 
The  problems  of  otir  cities  are  due  to  their 
size,  to  the  dangerous  dimensions  of  all  their 
problems  as  well  as  to  thehr  dynamic  evolu- 
tion.    A    great    city    <rften   grows    In    total 
economic  potential  (population,  production, 
income,  area  and  Investment)  by  10  percent 
a  year  which  means  that  It  doubles  In  about 
every   7  years.    There  is  no  single  reason, 
however,  why  man  cannot  deal  with  larger 
sizes.    He  does  so  In  Industry  and  war  where 
the  rate  of  growth  U  much  larger  than  In 
cities.    The   reason   why  he  falls  In  cities 
Is  not  because  of  their  size  but  becaiise  of 
man's  failure   to  recognize   ito   ImpOTtence 
and  to  deal  with  Its  dynamic  change. 

The  city  of  the  future  Is  not  going  to  be 
smaller,  but  much  larger  than  the  greatest 
of  the  cities  we  know  of;  It  wlU  Intercon- 
nect all  major  urban  areas  Into  a  continuous, 
universal  city.  Great  cities  of  the  past,  like 
Rome  and  Pelplng  which  may  have  reached 
1  million  Inhabitants,  will  be  tiny  spots 
within  the  city  of  the  thousands  of  mlUions. 
while  New  York,  London  and  Tokyo  are  to  be 
mere  neighborhoods  of  it.  This  universal 
city  win  present  forces  and  problems  of  a 
greater  magnitude  than  those  of  the  cities 
of  today.  Machines  of  aU  sorts  wiU  create 
such  problems  that  the  present  traffic  con- 
gestions wUl  look  ridlcxilously  simple. 

Our  cities  are  not  aatlafactory  any  longer 
due  to  thair  dimensions.  What  Is  more  so, 
is  that  they  wUl  continue  growing  and  su<di 
a  growth  will  lead  them  to  their  death.  It 
is  about  time  we  ask  otuselves  the  question: 
are  we  going  to  let  our  cities  get  out  of  con- 
trol and  thus  drive  man  and  our  civilization 
to  death,  or  are  we  going  to  react? 

It  is  due  time  we  undtfstand  that  we 
cannot  eliminate  the  great  cities  and  return 
to  Walden.  the  forests  and  green  pastures. 
This  would  not  only  be  Utopian  but  also 
wrong.  We  need  the  great  cities  in  order 
to  increasingly  develop  our  civilization  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  We  need  them  for  eco- 
nomic as  weU  as  for  social  reasons.  It  is 
only  in  them  that  we  can  Increase  our  total 
productivity  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
man  with  the  maxlmmn  services  and  facili- 
ties for  education,  health,  leisure,  and  enter- 
tainment. Great  cities  are  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon and  a  necessity  for  the  continua- 
tion of  our  civilization,  and  as  long  as  we 
want  to  extinct  poverty  and  backwardness, 
we  cannot  reasonably  talk  about  their  elimi- 
nation. On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  xmder- 
stand  that  they  are  only  the  forerunners 
of  an  even  greater  city  to  oocie. 

Oxir  real  challenge  Is  not  to  prevent  the 
great  human  city  to  come,  but  to  turn  our 
present  cities  Into  properly  functioning  parts 
of  it.  This  city  in  spite  of  Ite  size,  must  turn 
into  a  unified  organism,  operating  smoothly 
and  providing  happiness  alid  security  lor  all 
lU    inhabitants.     Our   reaJ    challenge    is    to 


make  man's  universal  city  better,  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  himrvan  than  the  small  cities 
of  the  past. 

But  we  fall  to  conceive  and  build  ttie  great 
olty  of  man.  We  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  dream  of  It  and  defend  It.  We  prefer  to 
evade  this  basic  Issue  and  let  the  city  h^- 
pen;  thus  It  takes  the  wor»t  possible  form 
and  eventually  It  wlU  be  led  to  self-ellmlna- 
tlOTi.  This  Is  our  real  faU\ire:  the  lack  of 
courage  to  dream,  conceive  and  realize  our 
dreams,  "with  reason  and  vision,"  as  a  great 
poet  said. 

It  Is  tune  for  man  to  reverse  the  trends 
and  Instead  of  letting  the  city  emerge  by 
itself,  decide  to  build  It  with  courage  and 
belief  In  his  own  future.  To  achieve  this. 
man  must  learn  to  anticipate  and  foresee 
the  problems  caused  by  dynamic  growth 
and  be  prepared  to  face  them  by  eonoeiv- 
Ing  the  city  of  the  future. 

Such  a  conception  erf  a  much  more  com- 
plicated organism  requires  a  dlflerwit  sys- 
tem of  planning  for  man's  future.  The  cri- 
teria cannot  be  only  economic  any  more. 
These  may  be  good  enough  when  we  only 
try  to  iM-oduoe  food  and  Items  Indispensable 
for  our  survival,  but  not  when  we  build  a 
much  more  compUcated  system  to  live  in. 
We  have  to  devise  a  new  system  based  <m 
the  three  crltwla:  economy,  time,  and  satis- 
faction. The  simple  example  that  It  Is  bet- 
ter for  a  person  working  8  hours  a  day  to 
ctMnmute  for  10  minutes  in  a  very  small 
car  than  f<w  3  hours  In  a  luxurioiis  train 
or  car.  can  help  us  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  planning  system. 

If  we  now  think  In  a  systematic  way.  we 
will  f"d  that  we  are  entering  a  new  great 
era  of  man's  history.  After  the  great  era 
of  the  nomadic  man.  the  agricultural  man, 
and  finally  the  urban  man  who  lived  in 
cities  and  created  clvlllzaUon,  we  now  enter 
the  era  of  the  universal  or  ecumenic  dty — 
Interconnecting  all  majOT  cities  <rf  the 
world — the  era  of  ecumenlzatlon  which  may 
dlffw  from  civilisation  as  much  as  civiliza- 
tion differed  from  the  era  before  cities,  more 
than  0,000  years  ago. 

The  greatest  characteristic  of  the  era  of 
ecumenlzatlon  is  gt^ng  to  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  of  the  notions  of  the  past, 
like  the  central  importance  of  some  cities 
within  national  states.  The  days  when  Lon- 
don was  the  only  center  for  a  whole  empire 
are  over;  and  the  best  Ulustration  of  this 
Is  the  existence  of  the  Comsat  system  of 
telecommunications.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  eikrth  now  becomes  our  world,  a  world 
without  a  central  location — how  could  there 
be  any  In  the  bimolng  heart  of  our  earth? 
The  thin  skin  of  our  earth — 16  feet  thick — 
which  we  Inhabit.  Is  going  to  be  covered  by, 
many  networks  of  traffic  lines  (our  circula- 
tory system) .  of  power  lines  (our  nervous 
system) ,  ete. 

We  cannot  let  the  networks  control  the 
very  thin  hiunan  crust  erf  the  earth.  Man 
cannot  continue  surviving  on  this  earth  un- 
less aU  networks  (traffic,  water,  power,  com- 
munications, eto.)  indispensable  to  his  city, 
are  bxirled  under  the  skin  of  the  earth  ex- 
actly as  all  corresponding  systems  of  our 
own  body  are  under  our  skin  and  Inside  our 
body.  This  Is  our  primary  task.  Unless  we 
achieve  It,  we  will  never  have  clean  air  and 
water  on  the  earth,  and  freedom  also  to  move 
on  it:  thus  we  wiU  tend  to  hide  ourselves 
inside  the  buUdlngs. 

But  even  though  it  is  indispensable  that 
man  should  travel  underground  within  his 
city,  he  should  also  spend  traveling  as  UtOe 
time  as  possible  and  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
this  time.  This  requires  a  different  concep- 
tion of  the  transportation  system,  probably 
with  plastic  bubbles  which  are  going  to  be 
the  hvunan  containers  allowing  us  to  sleep, 
sit,  read,  or  work.  Irrespective  of  whether  our 
container  is  inside  our  home.  In  a  van  mov- 
ing to  the  airport,  the  customs,  in  a  plane 
or  rocket.    Thus  to  build  a  new  human  sys- 
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now  turn  toward  the  third  and 
impf>rtant  task  of  all:  the  creation  of 
man  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  he  is  {(olng  to  spend  al- 
1^  life.    This  city,  now  that  all  net- 
burled  underground,  can  be  con- 
human  again.     Freed  from  ma- 
eihaust,   and  noise,   the   surface   of 
will  be  a  continuous  natural  land- 
Influenced  by  man,  only  in  the  bullt- 
Such  a  landscape  has  the  same 
df   becoming  a  work  of  art,  as  a 
:arden  has,  at  the  same  time  tum- 
i  series  of  cities  with  a  human 
as  any  beautiful  dty  of  the  past. 
of  huge  dimensions  should  not 
\ts.    We  can  create  the  large  city  of 
as  a  system  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
c^ls,  each  one  corresponding  to  the 
of  the  past  and  aU  of  them  Inter- 
Into  a  hlerarchlal  entity. 
can  create  the  ecumenic  city  of 
man    In    control 
human  sxirrounding  on  the  s\ir- 
earth,  while  machines  move  un- 
under  the  skin.  ^, 

sounds  satisfactory  but  can 

It,  (»■  is  it  another  Utopia? 

is  that  we  can,  not  overnight, 

period  of  several  generations,  per- 

hundred  years  from  now.     One 

that  man  Is  going  to  build  in  the 
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of   civilization,    6,000    years   ago. 
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we  going  to  achieve  this  difBcult 
we  complete  our  conception,  plan, 
and  we  decide  to  act?    The  an- 
sclence.  Industry,  machines. 
But  machines  are  another 
I  lur  problems;   can  they  also  be  a 
The  answer  is  definitely  "Yes,"  be- 
not  the  machine  that  causes  the 
the  inability  of  man  to  use  it 
profitable  way.    Why  is  the  con- 
elevator    far    more    satisfactory 
subway,  and  the  telecommunlca- 
tban  the  highway  networks?    The 
not  less  machines  but  more  and 
as  long  as  they  are  used  in  a  way 
to  man. 

in  what  Arnold  Toynbee  called  a 

industrial  revolution  which  we 

I  to  be  intensified  in  speed  and 

We  should  guide  it  in  order  to 

build  the  great  city  of  man. 

create  the  city  by  industrial 

Everything  else  is  going  to  be 

luireallstic. 

mass  produce  in  the  greatest 
V  iriety  all   needed    elements,   from 
underground  systems  and  tunnels  to  corn- 
rooms,  panels,  furniture,  and 
this  way  people  can  buy  the  last 
fix  It  either  in  a  pigeonhole  of 
or   in  an  open   field,   or   even 
parts  they  need  and  build  them 

0.  Thus,  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
cheapest  service  of  the  highest 
all  people  at  the  same  time  giving 
)pportunity  to  express  themselves, 

way. 

vay  the  responsibility  now  placed 

y  Is  much  greater  than  is  usually 

1  his  Is  why  industry  has  to  show 

imagination  for  quantitative 

!  production  than  at  any  other 

On  it  depends  the  realization 

1.  When  serving  it  we  should 
that  we  need  a  much  greater  pro- 
much  better  goods. 

Ims  ^ination  should  not,  though,  tend 
c  uuiges  where  they  are  not  neces- 


sary. We  should  approach  the  city  of  man 
with  great  wisdom.  As  a  whole  this  city 
should  be  completely  new  and  different  from 
the  present  big  cities,  but  when  we  enter  its 
neighborhoods,  streets  and  squares,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments that  have  not  been  surpassed  are  to 
be  found  in  the  past.  It  is  there  we  should 
tvuTi  in  order  to  learn  what  we  have  forgot- 
ten. We  should  be  both  conservative,  where 
the  past  has  created  values  which  we  cannot 
easily  surpass,  and  revolutionary,  where  new 
forces  require  new  solutions. 

In  dealing  with  production  we  should  not 
forget  that  man  alone  Is  our  measure,  and 
that  the  closer  we  come  to  him  the  smaller 
can  be  the  changes.  We  cannot  change  the 
sizes  of  our  clothing  nor  of  the  items  we 
touch,  like  drinking  glasses  or  forks.  I  think 
that  we  can  accept  as  a  rule  that  the  closer 
we  are  to  man  and  his  senses,  the  smaller  we 
should  expect  the  changes  to  be  In  the  sizes 
of  our  accessories,  rooms  and  spaces. 

The  same  does  not  hold  true  for  forms  and 
materials.  We  should  strive  for  much  more 
human  forms  in  many  of  our  products.  The 
changes  in  the  materials  we  use  and  our  con- 
ception about  them  may  in  many  respects  be 
of  revolutionary  importance.  Is  there  any 
reason,  for  example,  why  we  should  not  cover 
many  of  the  machines  hiorting  us  with  rub- 
ber or  plastic? 

Improved  forms  and  materials  should  tend 
to  serve  ova  senses  best,  and  not  our  eyes 
only  as  they  usually  do,  because  esthetics 
should  not  only  be  limited  to  the  visual  ap- 
pearance of  things.  Esthetics  is  the  disci- 
pline dealing  with  our  senses — and  we  must 
please  all  of  them. 

We  can  improve  oxir  production  enormous- 
ly If  we  always  think  and  believe  in  man, 
providing  the  best  quality  for  his  senses,  in- 
tellect, body  and  movements.  The  story  of 
a  Chlnsese  dancer  should  remind  us  that 
walking  is  not  a  biu-den  as  it  is  thoxight  of 
by  some  of  the  modern  centaurs,  who  are 
hsJf-men  and  half -cars.  This  dancer  visited 
an  old  temple  upon  a  hill.  He  walked  up  a 
long  filght  of  steps  and  than  ran  down  them. 
Up  he  walked  again  carefully  and  down  again 
he  ran.  "What  Is  wrong?"  the  monks  asked 
him.  "There  are  two  steps  missing"  he 
answered;  and  when  they  protested  that 
nothing  was  missing  from  their  monument, 
he  asked  them  to  dig  up  the  start  of  the 
steps  where  they  found  the  two -missing  ones 
covered  by  the  soil.  The  stairs  were  designed 
in  a  way  to  correspond  to  a  rhythmical 
movement  of  man  helping  him  not  to  walk, 
but  subconsciously  dance.  Man  has  been 
able  Ln  the  past  to  create  much  more  refined 
surroundings  than  at  iMresent.  We  should  re- 
conquer this  ability  and  even  surpass  it. 

It  may  look  quite  strange  to  some  to  ex- 
pect these  fine  esthetic  achievements 
through  Industrial  production,  which  they 
easily  connect  with  artless  forms.  Trying  to 
create  our  entire  city  or  the  major  part  of  It 
with  all  Its  elements — big  and  small,  stable 
or  mobile — through  industry  frightens  many 
people  because  of  two  dangers:  first,  because 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  final  snythesls  due 
to  the  mass  production  of  all  its  parts,  and 
second,  because  of  the  lack  of  art  due  to  the 
Impersonal  Industrial  process.  It  Is  worth 
discussing  these  two  problems. 

Industrial  production  by  itself  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  uniformity.  What  it  does 
is  a  guided  Industrial  production  which  cre- 
ates certain  Items  as  decided  and  desired  by 
a  few  people  only.  Then,  even  if  these  items 
are  excellent,  we  have  by  necessity  a  total 
synthesis  lacking  variety  and  Interest  both 
for  the  individual  user,  who  has  no  choice 
for  selection,  and  for  the  whole  community 
which  must  live  within  a  uniform  surround- 
ing. The  means  to  avoid  this  danger  Is 
through  free  ccanpetltlve  Industry,  which 
thus  appears  to  be  Indispensable  not  for 
economic  reasons  only  but  also  for  esthetic 
ones. 


The  second  danger,  the  lack  of  art,  is  not 
related  to  the  impersonality  of  the  indus- 
trial process  at  all,  but  only  to  the  people 
who  guide  industry  and  design  for  It.  We 
simply  notice  the  lack  of  art  In  the  Indus- 
trial products  because  we  see  them  more 
often  and  by  necessity  discuss  them  more 
than  the  nonlndustrlal  goods  or  expressions 
of  art.  What  we  need  is  the  right  people  to 
guide  our  production,  the  right  leaders  in 
industry,  and  the  right  designers. 

The  discussion  about  the  lack  of  existence 
of  art  in  the  industrial  production  brings  us 
close  to  the  broader  question  of  the  art  which 
man  produces  today  and  Its  crisis.  It  is  a 
fact  that  we  are  in  a  crisis  due  to  the  transi- 
tional period  we  are  passing  through;  we 
have  broken  the  statues  of  the  gods  of  the 
past,  but  we  cannot  agree  on  the  new  ones 
to  be  erected.  Everyone  has  his  own  god, 
everyone  tries  to  erect  his  statue — sometimes 
to  his  god,  sometimes  to  himself. 

This  Is  a  real  problem:  our  art  has  turned 
Into  a  very  personal  affair.  Some  try  to  ex- 
press their  emotions  and  feelings;  some- 
times they  are  understood  and  some  other 
times  they  are  not;  and  as  those  who  are 
not  understood  by  far  outnumber  those  who 
are,  our  art  becomes  more  and  more  per- 
sonal. Real  art,  however,  art  which  has  led 
to  orders  and  styles  was  always  understood 
and  respected  by  society  as  a  whole;  it  was 
not  personal  but  Impersonal  or  social  art. 
When  the  ancient  Greeks  or  the  Renaissance 
Italians  created  a  new  temple  or  palace,  this 
was  an  evolution  of  previous  styles,  an  evolu- 
tion which  was  sometimes  so  small  that  it 
was  not  understood  by  the  nonexperienced. 
It  took  generations  for  the  creation  of  a 
style,  and  every  artist  was  simply  serving 
an  evolutionary  process  with  fxill  respect  to 
both  the  past  and  the  future.  When  a 
builder  created  a  house  In  a  city,  he  had  to 
achieve  the  best  under  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions; otherwise,  the  next  project  was  given 
to  someone  else.  The  growth  of  the  city 
was  so  slow  and  its  size  so  small  that  every- 
body had  the  time  to  criticize  the  newest 
creation.  Any  change  in  the  new  buildings 
had  to  be  completely  understood  and  Justi- 
fied by  the  conununity.  "Hiroiigh  trial  and 
error  man  rejected  the  solutions  which  could 
not  help  him  and  developed  those  that 
served  him  best.  Through  this  process  great 
styles  were  created,  which  belonged  to  the 
whole  community.  They  were  Impersonal. 
Now  every  one  of  us  wants  his  own  style  over- 
night.    And  thus  we  go  wrong. 

In  our  critical  period,  the  great  size  of 
oiu'  cities  and  the  speed  of  their  growth  do 
not  allow  the  normal  process  of  trial  and 
error  to  operate  easily  in  every  case.  Indus- 
trial production  of  goods  can  help  us  not 
only  produce  a  more  useful  and  better  en- 
vironment for  man,  but  also  clear  the 
confused  situation  of  our  art.  Industrial 
production  is  by  necessity  impersonal  both 
because  of  the  mass  production  process, 
where  many  and  not  one  are  the  decision 
makers,  and  because  of  the  marketing  process 
of  goods.  Diu-lng  the  whole  process  of  pro- 
duction and  use  many  forces  balance  the 
final  choice.  Such  participation  of  the  whole 
community  in  the  decisionmaking  about  in- 
dustrial products  Is  exactly  a  repetition  of 
the  age-old  evolution  of  art  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  natural  styles. 

And  how  about  the  designers  themselves^ 
how  about  their  ego  and  their  self-expression. 
how  about  tbelr  personal  art?  Are  they  ever 
going  to  be  satisfied  by  serving  a  process'.'  I 
learned  in  my  life  that  every  time  I  was  able 
to  understand  a  problem  and  help  In  Its  solu- 
tion, I  was  more  and  more  a  simple  catalyst 
between  the  forces  that  created  the  problem 
and  those  that  could  solve  it.  I  very  often 
felt  like  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  connects  the 
soil  and  the  roots  with  the  foliage  and  the 
fruit.  The  more  I  learned  from  the  i>ast  and 
the  present,  the  more  I  forgot  my  presence  in 
the  process,  the  better  were  the  results. 
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such  statements  will  be  completely  under- 
stood by  those  who  successfully  struggle  for 
the  solution  of  many  problems.  They  must 
have  discovered  by  now  the  secret  of  real 
creation.  And  I  hope  that  they  wUl  also  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  only  now  start- 
ing their  career.  Such  truths  are  not  unique 
In  the  design  process;  other  artists  have  also 
found  them;  I  will  mention  a  similar  convic- 
tion of  a  great  poet,  T.  S.  Eliot:  "The  progress 
of  an  artist  is  a  continual  self-sacrifice,  a 
continual  extinction  of  personality." 


Technology  and  Connecticnt  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONHECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  by  Arthur  B.  Bronwell.  dean  of 
the  school  of  Engineering,  University  of 
Connected,  located  at  Storrs.  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  address  was  de- 
livered last  April  at  the  conference  on 
scientific  and  technological  briefing  for 
management  held  at  the  university. 

Entitled  "Changing  Horizons  in  Tech- 
nology," it  discusses  the  course  of  tech- 
nology and  its  effects  on  industry  and  our 
Nation's  economic  development  in  the 
future.  I  am  pleased  to  commend  this 
address  to  all  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
public  generally  because  It  contains 
some  very  interesting  views  and  thoughts. 
It  reads  as  follows: 


Changing  Horizons  in  Technology 
(By  Arthur  B.  Bronwell,  dean  of  engineering. 
University  of  Connecticut) 
In  the  course  of  a  nation's  development 
there  are  turning  points  when  new  outlooks, 
new  perspectives  and  new  goals  are  needed. 
I  believe  that  today  we  are  at  one  of  those 
turning  points,  and  that  the  future  coxirse 
of  technology,  as  well  as  of  Industry  and  of 
our  Nation's  economic  development,  will  be 
profoundly  affected  thereby. 

We  In  Connecticut  live  in  a  prosperous 
State  which  has  a  thriving  technologically 
oriented  Industry.  Connecticut,  perhaps  as 
much  as  almost  any  State  In  the  Union,  has 
profited  by  the  bounties  of  modem  technol- 
ogy. A  quick  run-down  on  some  of  the 
products — electronics,  chemicals,  atomic 
powered  submarines.  Jet  engines,  helicopters, 
metals,  nuclear  power,  plastics,  infrared, 
space  exploration,  and  fuel  ceUs — provides 
convincing  evidence  of  this  fact.  A  strongly 
icience-orlented  company  doesn't  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  large  company,  for  some 
very  successful  and  aggressive  ones  are  small 
companies.  But  it  must  have  certain  in- 
gredients, among  these  being  a  management 
that  understands  modern  technology  and 
gives  it  full  support;  a  research-oriented  pro- 
gram staffed  with  alert,  competent  and  cre- 
ative engineers  and  slcentists;  and  -an  or- 
ganization throughout  that  can  successfuUy 
implement  technological  goals. 

It  is  ijecomlng  Increasingly  clear  that  large 
segments  of  ovir  Nation's  Industries  are  tech- 
nologically Impoverished,  and  that  this  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  national  consequence.  The 
major  Impact  of  technology  has  been  in  those 
Industries  that  are  either  military  or  space 
oriented.  In  industries  such  as  electronics, 
chemicals,  aeronautics,  and  the  space  sci- 
ences, the  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  sup- 
port have  produced  miraculous  transforma- 
tions. These  industries  boost  of  the  finest 
research  laboratorle*  In  tlw  world  staffed 


by    the    ablest    scientific    and    enfi:lneering 
brains  that  money  can  buy. 

Nothing  succeeds  Uke  success  is  the  age- 
old  maxim.  And  success  can  compound  it- 
self rapidly  when  it  is  backed  by  the  miilti- 
blllion  dollar  mUltary  preparedness  program 
and  the  equally  beneflclent  speu:e  exploration 
program. 

But  the  lost  voice  Is  that  of  the  civilian 
industries  that  have  been  bypassed  by  the 
onrush  of  science  and  technology.  These 
industries  constitute  a  large  segment  of  the 
total  of  our  Nation's  economy.  Some  of  them 
have  stood  on  the  sidelines  and  watched  the 
technolc^lcal  procession  go  by.  Today  they 
are  vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of  foreign  com- 
petition or  of  competition  from  those  cc«n-^ 
panics  which  have  shared  generously  in  the 
Federal  bounty. 

Survival  of  the  fittest  U  the  law  of  nature, 
and  likewise  It  Lb  the  axiom  of  economic  E\ir- 
vlval.  Why  worry  about  Industries  that  faU 
behind?  But  the  problem  Isn't  this  simple. 
The  issue  bites  deeply.  Our  Nation's  tech- 
nological growth  has  been  tipped  on  end  an* 
severely  warped  by  the  decisions  of  Govern- 
ment, primarily  the  decisions  to  build  an  In- 
vincible military  power  and  to  be  first  In  the 
race  to  the  moon.  It  is  difficult  to  dispute 
these  goals.  Survival  Is  our  Nation's  No.  1 
goal,  for  without  this  aU  else  dissolves  into 
meanlnglessness. 

At  a  time  when  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  are  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, one  might  weU  ask  what  happens 
to  those  companies  that  are  not  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  this  pipeline?  Most  of  these 
companies  have  not  built  up  research  capabU- 
Itles  that  will  enable  them  to  use  modem 
technologies — Indeed  they  know  very  little 
about  modem  technology.  Yet  they  form  a 
large  part  of  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
industry  and  its  economy. 

In  Connecticut,  we  have  seen  enough  of 
the  bitter  sting  that  acccanpanles  the  flight 
of  American  Industry  to  foreign  lands  to 
know  something  of  its  consequences.  The 
closing  up  of  the  watch  manufacturing  in- 
dustry as  It  took  flight  to  Switzerland;  the 
extinction  of  much  of  the  typewriter  Indus- 
try, which  has  now  gone  off  to  Sweden  and 
Italy;  the  flight  of  the  textiles  to  Japan  and 
England  have  all  taught  us  a  bitter  lesson  of 
the  consequences  of  lagging  technologies — 
and  there  are  others  that  are  now  In  Just  as 
precarious  clrcxunstances. 

This  Is  a  compelling  national  problem.  It 
is  in  critical  need  of  national  policy.  It  Is 
all  well  and  good  for  those  In  the  industries 
which  have  built  up  enormous  technological 
power  through  Government  financed  military 
and  space  contracts  to  boast  about  the  In- 
vincibUity  of  American  industry  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  industries.  But  perhaps 
this  Is  like  that  poetic  quip:  "Ths  rain  falls 
upon  the  Jvist  and  the  unjust.  But  the  Just 
get  wet  because  the  unjust  have  borrowed 
their  umbrellas." 


At  present,  we  have  no  national  policy  re- 
specting this  vital  sector  of  American  In- 
dustry. The  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots" 
are  pulling  faither  and  farther  apart,  and 
the  situation  Is  growing  increasingly  pre- 
carious for  the  "have  nots."  Furthermore,  It 
Is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  company  or  an 
industry  that  has  had  no  tradition  In  tech- 
nology to  suddenly  launch  out  into  re- 
search. They  wouldn't  know  where  to  start, 
and  it  Is  unlikely  that  anything  of  conse- 
quence would  be  produced.  Many  companies 
are  too  smaU  to  support  research.  They  ac- 
quire Its  benefits  as  a  fallout  from  associa- 
tion with  larger  research-oriented  companies. 

It  seems  timely  that  we  recognize  that  some 
segments  of  American  industry  are  seriously 
lagging  In  technological  development,  and 
that  this  Is  an  unhealthy  situation  for  our 
national  economy,  as  weU  as  a  threat  to  the 
continued  stirvlval  and  prosperity  of  these 
industries.  Just  as  an  example,  how  would 
one  go  about  automating  a  textile  company. 


using  the  latest  automation  and  computer 
methods,  such  as  those  that  might  be  em- 
ployed In  an  automobile  manufacturing 
plant?  This  would  require  a  whole  new  ap- 
proach, probably  entirely  new  designs  of  the 
machinery  of  production,  the  methods  of  ma- 
terial handling,  the  use  of  computers  in 
scheduling  and  controlling  machines,  and  a 
vast  array  of  other  Innovations. 

Indeed,  automation  itself  is  going  through 
rapid  obsolescence,  as  is  becoming  quite  evi- 
dent to  many  machine  tool  manufacttuing 
companies.  Computers  are  now  used  to  di- 
rect, schedule,  and  control  Intricate  sequen- 
tial operations  that  in  earlier  days  of  auto- 
mation were  handled  by  relatively  simple 
and  unsophisticated  methods.  Automation 
today  requires  a  much  higher  order  of  tech- 
nological knowledge  than  that  of  even  a 
decade  ago.  This  is  the  inevitable  price  of 
progress. 

We  are  at  a  turning  point  in  Industrial 
growth.  It  Is  the  problem  of  inciilcatlng  re- 
search and  technology  In  companies  and 
whole  Industries  that  know  very  little  about 
the  modern  technologies.  To  a  person  sklUed 
in  the  advanced  technologies,  the  difference 
between  a  science-oriented  company  and  one 
which  has  had  no  research  ti^ltlon  Is  as 
the  difference  between  night  and  day.  But 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  bring  on  the  dawn  in 
companies  that  may  not  even  be  able  to  see 
the  Importance  of  teclmology  In  their  own 
future. 

I  have  intimated  that  this  will  become  a 
matter  of  national  poUcy.  Inunedlately  the 
free  enterpriser  recoils— government  Inter- 
fere with  private  enterprise?  We'U  have 
none  of  It.    So  let  me  be  more  explicit. 

1.  We  must  clearly  recognize  that  there  are 
industries  In  which  there  exists  a  high  de- 
gree of  technological  vauiun  and  that  these 
Industries  must  either  mount  vlgoroiis  tech- 
nological offensives  or  face  economic  stran- 
gulation. 

2.  There  is  no  easy  road  In  acquiring  tech- 
nology. It  is  a  long,  difficult  climb.  But  its 
ingredients  wUl  certainly  reqxilre  st  least  the 
f  oUowlng : 

(a)  Technological  knowledge:  Manage- 
ment Itself  must  become  broadly  knowledge- 
able about  modem  technology.  Engineering 
staffs  must  crawl  out  of  their  shells  of  em- 
piricisms and  enlarge  their  outlooks  with 
respect  to  the  modem  technologies.  Frank- 
ly we  haven't  done  a  very  good  Job  of  com- 
municating Information  about  technology 
and  Its  promising  new  developments.  En- 
tirely new  approaches  are  needed. 

(b)  Educational  programs,  conferences, 
and  workshops  wlU  be  needed  for  manage- 
ment and  engineering  staffs.  Effective  means 
must  be  found  to  bring  the  vast  store- 
house of  knowledge  of  the  new  technol- 
ogies, acquired  in  federaUy  sponsored  re- 
search programs,  into  better  focus. 

(c)  The  companies  themselves  must  clear- 
ly understand  the  Imperative  need  of  em- 
ploying highly  creative  engineers  and  scl- 
•ntists  to  undertake  research,  and  then 
avoid  the  temptation  of  circumscribing 
their  activities  too  closely.  Research  must 
be  given  a  dignified,  top-level  position  in 
the  company — not  merely  tacked  on  some- 
where as  an  appendage. 

(d)  Industrjrwlde  research  may  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  gain  rapid  momentum  Re- 
search Is  big  business.  Seldom  does  a  small 
company  have  the  resources  to  mount  a 
vigorous  research  program.  The  exception.  « 
of  couire,  is  the  company  t^at  deals  In  a 
specialized  scientific  product  where  the  pres- 
ident has  a  Ph.  D.  degree  and  Is  far  ahead 
of  the  game.  And  don't  be  afraid  that  the 
other  fellow  will  steal  your  secrets.  This  Is 
a  defeatist  policy,  as  the  science-oriented  In- 
dwtrles  found  out  rather  early.  A  company 
has  far  mwe  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  throw- 
ing open  wide  the  doors  and  windows  to 
knowledge. 

(e)  Bring  in  oonstatants — people  who  are 
Intimately  acquainted  wltlx  the  newer  tech- 
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who  can  translate  this  knowl- 

the    particular    industry's    prob- 

wlll   think  differently.     Listen 


vfould  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  Gov- 
establlsh   research    laboratories 
Inltustry's  problems. 

universities  wUl  have  an  impor- 
to   play.     Their   engineering   and 
fafultles   are   working    at   the    very 
knowledge.     Through   their  re- 
they  are  contributing  sig- 
o  the  development  of  new  tech> 
3ut  above  all.  they  are  educating 
upon  whcxn  Industry  must  de- 
technologlc&l  leadership.     Eve- 
study  programs,  such  as  those 
of  Connecticut — which  to- 
over  700  graduate  students  from 
of  whom  have  completed  bach- 
and  are  working  toward  their 
(fcgrees    in    graduate    centers    in 
London,  Stamford,  Waterbury 
Storrs  campus — provide  a  pow- 
for    technological    advance, 
doctoral   degree  programs  on 
campus    are     contributing 
the  discovery  of  new  knowledge 
e<  ucation  of  people  who  can  pro- 
1  ation's  technological   leadership, 
veitities  will  jMTovide  the  focal  cen- 
of  the  educational  work  that 
But  much  of  this  will  be  a 
order  of  magnitude  of  responsi- 
unlversitles  and  it  will  require 
manpower,  and  money, 
a   few   moments   to  examine 
other  technological  deficits  that 
'aces. 

one  of  these  which  stares  us  in 
he  technological  depravity  of  vir- 
our  Nation's  large  cities.     With 
1  oisslles,  we  can  hit  a  gnat's  eye- 
range   of   5,000  miles.     But   the 
living  In  the  suburbs  of  any  one 
cities  every  day  of  the  week  is 
I  attle  of  hopeless  confusion,  con- 
fnistratioQ    In    going    to    and 
in  public  transpc«tation,  much 
technologically  obsolete  a  quar- 
ago.    High  speed,  noninter- 
public  transportation  that 
the  people  from  their  suburban 
the    center    of    large    cities    at 
of  150  miles  per  hour  is  tech- 
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nologlcally  feasible  today.  In  fact,  in  Japan 
und  Europe  such'  public  transportation  sys- 
tems are  operating.  When  one  stops  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  instituting  such  systems 
in  all  of  our  Nation's  major  cities — New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Plttsbiirgh.  Loe  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  etc.. 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  technological 
effort  becomes  self-evident;  indeed,  this  item 
alone  could  easily  consume  a  good  fraction 
of  our  Nation's  total  technological  manpower. 
Coupled  with  this  transportation  problem 
is  another  of  grave  consequences.  Most  of 
our  large  cities  are  plagued  with  densely 
populated  slums,  of  wlalch  the  holocaust  of 
Harlem  is  a  prime  example.  Here  millions  of 
people  live  in  culturally  depraved,  poverty 
and  disease  ridden  communities,  where  they 
and  their  children  so  often  cultivate  diseased 
minds.  We  can  airlift  a  whole  army  half 
way  around  the  world,  if  necessary,  to  win  a 
war.  but  we  are  powerless  to  lift  the  million 
or  so  people  out  of  the  inferno  of  Harlem  and 
give  them  the  kind  of  community  life  in 
which  there  can  develop  hope  and  visions, 
and  which  will  give  them  the  chance  to  con- 
tribute their  talents  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  Our  Nation  sorely  needs  bold  new 
technological  innovations  on  a  large  scale  to 
develop  the  low-cost  housing  ttiat  will  make 
the  decentralization  of  populations  economi- 
cally feasible.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
to  reduce  the  cancerous  blight  that  is  eating 
away  at  the  heart  of  all  of  our  great  cities. 
Although  this  problem  may  seem  to  be  pri- 
marily political,  sociological,  and  economic, 
don't  overlook  the  contribution  which 
modern  technology  can  make  in  enormously 
reducing  housing  costs,  and  in  providing 
commuter  transportation  for  decentralization 
of  the  populations. 

Every  nation  in  the  world  is  plagued  with 
this  large  city  sliun  problem.  No  nation 
has  yet  successfully  combated  It.  But  the 
promises  of  low  cost  hovislng,  combined  with 
high  speed  urban  transportation,  made  pos- 
sible by  bold  new  technological  ventures, 
can  pfovide  the  greatest  hope  that  man- 
kind has  ever  had  for  decentralizing  its 
populations  and  lifting  the  masses  out  of 
the  smoldering  ashes  of  desecrated  cities. 

The  medical  care  of  ovu-  people  is  a  prob- 
lem in  which  there  is  dire  need  for  exten- 
sions of  technological  knowledge.  Hospital 
and  medical  costs  have  skyrocketed,  and  only 
technology  can  restore  them  to  reasonable- 
ness. Vastly  improved  diagnostic  methods 
and  computer  interpretations  will  provide  far 
more  detailed  and  precise  Information  as 
to  the  nature  of  physical  ailments.  Indeed, 
one  can  Imagine  a  completely  computerized 
and  automated  diagnostic  clinic  that  would 
make  all  of  the  diagnostic  tests,  interpret 
the  information,  and  yield  the  prognoses  for 
final  scrutiny  and  interpretation  by  the  doc- 
tor. Today  the  electroencephalograph  and 
electrocardiograph  are  being  computerized 
in  many  medical  centers  to  yield  such  inter- 
pretive information,  and  the  Information 
they  yield  often  goes  far  beyond  the  phy- 
sician's interpretative  ability. 

Just  as  one  example,  the  problem  of  pick- 
ing out  defective  hearts  in  a  grade  school  or 
high  school  of  10.000  children  can  consume 
the  time  of  several  doctors  and  nurses  for 
weeks,  and  even  then  the  human  fallibility 
in  such  routine  diagnostic  work  is  high.  A 
recent  invention  of  a  former  student  has 
yielded  a  small  instrument  that  makes  this 
process  completely  automatic.  A  lamp  lights 
up  whenever  a  defective  heart  is  encoun- 
tered, and  the  testing  can  easily  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  physical  education  staff  with 
accuracy  far  better  than  that  possible  witli 
niu-ses  and  doctors.  This  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  most  of  the  doctors  and  nurses 
in  this  part  of  the  examination. 

Artificial  organs  and  implants,  such  as 
artificial  hearts,  lungs,  kidneys,  ears,  lar- 
ynxes, feet,  legs,  hands,  arms.  etc..  are  all 
possible  today  only  because  technology  has 
been  applied  to  the  medical  problem.  .It  Is 


not  at  all  farfetched  to  Imagine  a  factory 
that  would  build  replacement  parts  for  hu- 
mans  about  like  we  now  produce  replace- 
ment parts  for  automobUes,  although  one 
would  hope  that  they  would  be  Installed  by 
someone  other  than  a  greasemonkey. 

But  I  spoke  earlier  of  a  turning  point 
Let  me  now  define  this  more  clearly.  This 
tximlng  point  has  been  clearly  recognized 
by  the  Engineers'  Joint  Council  in  a  far- 
reaching  study  of  the  trends  In  technology 
as  well  as  by  legislation  which  has  recently 
t>een  introduced  into  Congress  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  Nation  must 
redirect  its  visions.  Its  efforts,  and  its  tech- 
nological goals.  The  deficits  In  technology 
in  many  of  our  civilian  Industries,  in  pub- 
lic transportation  and  urban  development, 
and  In  numerous  other  segments  of  peaceful 
purposes  are  becoming  so  urgent  and  so  im- 
perative that  we  can  no  longer  Ignore  these 
needs.  A  massive  new  offensive  is  needed  in 
directions  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
military  and  space  programs  that  have  up  to 
this  time  preempted  so  much  of  our  human 
engineering  and  scientific  resources.  Per- 
haps this  is  less  glamorous  than  the  con- 
quest of  space  and  It  certainly  has  less  scare 
appeal  than  the  mUltary.  But  It  Is  a  com- 
pelling national  problem  that  Is  In  critical 
need  of  national  policy. 

Yes,  we  are  at  a  turning  point  in  tech- 
nology. It  Is  the  problem  of  getting  on  with 
the  business  of  accelerating  the  technologi- 
cal growth  of  industry  and  our  public  needs 
to  t>etter  serve  mankind.  I  have  mentioned 
only  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  this  many  faceted 
problem.  One  could  go  on  and  on,  into  all 
of  the  ramifications  of  technology — of  ac- 
celerating fundamental  and  applied  research 
so  as  to  translate  ideas  Into  new  technol- 
ogies, of  developing  new  resources,  of  de- 
veloping the  extractive  technologies  for  re- 
covering oil,  metals,  and  other  substances 
from  the  oceans,  of  accelerating  atomic 
power  and  the  uses  of  atomic  sciences. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  technological 
needs  of  underdeveloped  nations,  which  in 
themselves  are  Imperatives  so  gigantic  that 
it  could  easily  preempt  aU  of  the  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  of  the  world, 
working  through  the  most  powerful  Instru- 
ments of  Industry  and  yet,  after  one  gen- 
eration, still  leave  most  of  the  Job  undone. 
The  fateful  spectre  of  populations  growing 
so  fast  that  they  eat  up  aU  the  gains,  lis  not 
a  comforting  thought.  If  one  serioiisly  ex- 
plores the  technological  needs  in  all  of  its 
dimensions,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Engi- 
neers' Joint  Council,  one  soon  gains  the  quite 
definite  Impression  that  the  tasks  ahead  are 
of  enormous  dimensions. 

Our  patterns  of  technological  growth  are 
twisted  and  distorted,  with  great  momentum 
and  acceleration  In  certain  areas,  but  with 
lethargy  and  Instranslgence  In  others  that 
vitally  affect  our  well-being  and  our  national 
economy.  We  must  seek  to  understand  this 
distorted  unbalance  and  find  ways  of  achiev- 
ing a  more  rational  balance  so  that  all  sec- 
tors of  technology  will  go  forward  vrlth 
reasonable  speed  and  In  concert  with  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  and  of  humanity. 
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on  the  Vietnam  problem,  as  have  most 
of  its  recent  issues,  and  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial analyzing  the  courses  currently 
open  to  the  United  States. 

The  sponsors  of  War/Peace  Report 
are  practical  men,  but  men  dedicated  to 
nrogress  toward  a  world  of  law  and  order. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  only  practical 
course  for  men  of  good  will  in  the  world 
today  is  to  devote  all  their  efforts  to 
achieving  progress  toward  a  world  of  law 
and  order. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  entire  July  issue  of 
this  valuable  publication.  Because  of 
its  timeliness,  I  am  including  herewith 
the  contents  of  the  editorial,  entitled 
"The  Only— But  Difficult — Alternative  in 
Vietnam" : 

The  Onlt — But  DrmcuLT — Alternative  in 
Vietnam 

There  are  still  three  basic  courses  open  to 
the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam  war; 

1.  Quit,  and  bring  the  boys  home. 

2.  "Win"  the  war. 

3.  Negotiate  an  end  to  the  war. 
However,  there  are  nuances  in  each  option. 

To  consider  the  three  in  order : 

QUIT? 

1.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the 
United  States  never  should  have  gone  Into 
Vietnam  In  the  first  place.  If  President 
Roosevelt  had  lived  longer,  as  Is  suggested  In 
Professor  Battistlnl's  historical  recapitula- 
tion In  the  preceding  pages,  the  French 
might  have  been  halted  In  theh:  efforts  after 
World  War  II  to  reestablish  their  Indochlnese 
colony.  The  result  could  have  been  a  Tito- 
like  regime  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Independent 
of  Chinese  and  Soviet  power.  In  the  1954- 
56  period  the  United  States  worked  with  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  to  imdermlne  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreement,  which  provided  that  free  elec- 
tions were  to  be  held  July  20,  1956.  Ho  un- 
doubtedly would  have  won  this  election  and, 
again,  he  probably  would  have  established  a 
Tito-like  regime.  There  were  two  main  rea- 
sons why  Ho  could  have  been  expected  to 
Bet  up  an  Independent,  albeit  Communist 
regime:  First,  life  Tito,  he  was  a  national 
hero  who  had  won  his  own  revolutionary 
war,  and  second,  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
a  profound  antipathy  for  the  Chinese  dating 
back  many  centuries. 

But  all  that  is  in  the  past.  The  United 
States  did  go  in,  backing  the  Diem  tryanny 
and  its  many  successors.  Despite  these 
grievous  mistakes  of  the  past,  the  United 
States  as  a  great  power  simply  will  not  admit 
defeat  before  the  world  and  withdraw  Its 
forces.  The  fact  Is  that  great  powers  Just  do 
not  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Besides,  through 
wise  diplomacy  the  United  States  can  still 
help  the  non- Communist  South  Vietnamese 
people,  as  weU  as  maintain  a  better  American 
strategic  position  than  would  result  from 
withdrawal.  Therefore,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  the  option  of  straight  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  must  be  rejected. 

WIN? 

2.  There  are  still  some  who  believe  the 
United  States  can  "win"  the  war.  Among 
them  Is  Herman  Kahn,  who  In  the  preceding 
pages  remarks  that  "the  best  thing  to  do 
If  it  is  possible  Is  to  win,  and.  In  some  mean- 
ingful sense,  I  would  guess  it  can  be  done." 
Playing  down  the  Ideological  factor,  he  sug- 
gests that  such  gimmicks  as  giving  "battle- 
field commissions  to  especlaUy  effective  en- 
listed men"  migh-t  bring  the  needed  Improve- 
ment in  morale  of  the  Saigon  forces.  We 
suggest  that  the  Ideological  factor  cannot  be 
left  out;  It  is.  In  fact,  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. Why  should  a  man  go  out  and  get 
killed  for  a  corrupt,  dictatorial,  reactionary 
regime  In  Saigon?  We  wonder  If  In  aU  Mr. 
Kahn '8  broad  studies  he  has  ever  found  a 


single  Instance  to  historj  ot  a  Bueeessful 
guerrilla  operation  In  which  the  flghters  did 
not  believe  devoutly  In  their  cause  and  in 
their  leadership.  Who  would  willingly  lay 
down  hla  life  for  the  new  Premier.  Air  Vice 
liiarshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  who  has  ordered 
the  building  of  public  execution  posts 
throughout  the  country  to  dispose  of  those 
who  disagree  with  him?  There  Is  even  less 
reason  for  Vietnamese  to  die  for  the  foreign- 
ers, the  Americans.  Small  wonder  it  Is,  then, 
that  when  the  Saigon  forces  went  on  patrol 
seeking  the  Vletoong  In  the  dangerous 
"Zone  D"  recently,  they  retiuned  to  their 
homebound  pickup  point  7  hours  early. 

Malcolm  W.  Browne,  In  his  comment  on 
Kahn's  observations,  makes  It  clear  that 
Kahn  has  not  offered  any  helpful  answers. 
Browne  says:  "Give  me  a  man  with  a  rtisty 
dagger,  dedication,  and  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  techniques  of  'dirty'  political  and  mili- 
tary Infighting,  and  I'U  give  you  back  your 
B-52s  and  divisions."  It  seems  Browne  is  al- 
ready being  proved  right  about  the  airplanes 
and  white-skinned  troops.  But,  again, 
where  would  the  dedication  of  the  groimd 
flghters  come  from?  He  suggests  it  might 
come  from  "a  social  and  educational  revolu- 
tion at  the  rice  roots  of  this  unhappy  na- 
tion." But  could  this  be  carried  out  by  the 
military  Saigon  government  m-  Imposed 
from  the  outside  by  the  Americans?  Espe- 
cially, could  this  be  done  with  the  war  still 
going  on?     It  seems  exceedingly  unlikely. 

It  would  always  be  possible,  in  theory 
at  least,  to  send  in  the  10  or  20  American 
divisions  Kahn  mentions  to  occupy  Vietnam. 
China  could  be  expected  to  enter  that  kind 
of  conflict,  and  probably  the  Soviet  Union, 
too.  Even  If  a  third  world  war  could  be 
avoided  in  such  a  situation — which  seems 
doubtful — the  United  States  would  have  to 
nm  a  police  state  and  practice  genocide 
against  the  Vietnamese  remaining  in 
opposition. 

Thus,  It  appears  that  none  of  the  prescrip- 
tions now  being  offered  for  victory  make  any 
more  sense  than  any  of  the  others  advanced 
in  the  last  19  years.  Fortunately,  the  John- 
son administration  now  seems  to  understand 
this,  even  though  for  diplomatic  reasons  It 
does  not  say  so  out  loud.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara'B  press  conference  of  June 
16  was  in  Itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  this. 
He  estimated  that  the  regular  combat  forces 
of  the  Vletcong  totaled  65,000  men  and  that 
In  addition  there  are  between  80.000  and 
100,000  irregular  guerrillas,  making  a  total 
of  perhaps  165,000  men.  He  continued:  "The 
South  Vietnamese  regular  and  paramlUtary 
forces  facing  the  Vletcong  total  something  In 
excess  of  500,000  men.  And  they're  facing,  as 
I  mentioned,  about  165,000  guerrillas,  a  ratio 
something  on  the  order  of  4  to  1.  That's 
considerably  less  than  Is  recognized  as  re- 
quired to  effectively  deal  with  guerrillas." 

McNamara  did  not  proceed  with  his  arith- 
metic because  it  would  have  been  embarras- 
sing, but  surely  he  has  done  It  in  private. 
If  one  uses  the  figures  mentioned  by  Kahn. 
of  20  to  1  as  the  going  ratio  to  defeat  guer- 
rillas, this  would  mean  that  an  army  of 
3.300,000  is  required  to  eliminate  the  present 
Vletcong  force.  Even  with  the  100,000  troops 
being  added  to  the  South  Vietnam  army  and 
the  75,000  GIs  expected  to  be  In  Vietnam 
soon,  McNamara  is  still  short  2,625,000  men. 
Should  the  400,000  trained  guerrillas  of 
North  Vietnam  come  into  the  war,  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  need  to  add  (using  the  same 
ratio  of  20  to  1)  an  army  of  8  million,  which 
Is  more  than  three  times  the  total  number 
now  m  all  U.S.  services.  And  If  the  Chinese 
began  to  send  In  guerrillas — well,  our  com- 
puter got  stuck  on  that  one. 
negotiatxt 
3.  If  the  United  States  can't  go  home  and 
can't  win  the  war,  that  leaves  only  the  third 
alternative:  negotiation.  However,  this  is 
not  a  simple  procedure.  Since  the  United 
States  now  recognizes  It  cannot  win,  It  gen- 


idnely  seems  to  want  to  end  the  war.  But 
the  other  side,  since  It  Is  winning  the  war, 
is  quite  naturally  less  eager  to  negotiate. 
What  the  United  States  must  offer  is  the 
prospect  of  a  reasonable  settlement  that  will 
be  more  appealing  to  the  Insurgents  than  a 
continuation  of  the  war. 

President  Johnson  has  gone  part  of  the 
way  toward  making  negotiations  possible, 
but  he  must  go  still  further.  In  commenting 
on  the  pressiu-es  that  have  pushed  him  this 
far,  he  lamented  In  his  press  conference  of 
June  18:  "You  remember  first  we  had  no 
policy.  Second,  we  wouldn't  explain  It. 
Third,  we  ought  to  negotiate.  Fourth,  we 
ought  to  have  a  halt  In  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  These  things  originate  and  In  about 
a  month  they  come  to  us.  You  will  find  a 
good  deal  of  It  In  the  next  few  weeks — nego- 
tUte  directly  with  the  Vletcong. 

Johnson  was  quite  right.  The  pressure 
to  Include  the  Vletcong  (more  correctly,  the 
National  Liberation  Front)  In  negotiations 
Increased,  and  the  administration  has  grad- 
ually been  responding  to  It.  Secretary  of 
State  Rvisk.  replying  to  a  question  on  July 
4  as  to  whether  any  direct  talks  with  the 
Vletcong  could  be  held,  said.  "Yes,  they  can 
walk  into  the  capital  tomorrow  and  say,  "We 
are  prepared  to  be  like  other  South  Viet- 
namese and  discuss  problems  of  South  Viet- 
nam on  a  poUtlcal  basis,  rather  than  by 
arms.'" 

Johnson  could  have  spoken  more  about 
pressures  on  him,  for  It  seems  likely  that  at 
least  one  more  must  be  effective  If  negoti- 
ations are  to  materialize.  As  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  put  It:  "In  the  months  to  come  he 
(Johnson)  will  have  to  consider  whether  the 
only  course  still  open  to  him  Is  to  encourage 
the  Vietnamese — Hanoi,  Saigon,  Vletcong — to 
negotiate  with  each  other.  If  they  could 
work  out  a  deal  among  themselves,  It  would 
no  doubt  mean  that  our  Influence  had  sunk 
to  a  very  low  point,  except  as  we  recovered 
some  of  It  In  assisting  the  reconstruction  of 
the  country.  But  there  may  be  some  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  a  Vietnamese  solu- 
tion made  by  the  Vietnamese  might  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  Independent  Vietnam,  in- 
dependent of  the  United  States  to  be  sure, 
and.  In  some  measure.  Independent  also  of 
China." 

The  comment  of  Huynh  Tan  Phat.  secre- 
tary general  of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
made  In  the  interview  with  him  in  this 
issue  is  revealing  on  this  approach.  He 
said:  "What  we  reject  is  a  conference  with- 
out us.  We  have  no  confidence  In  that. 
But  if  the  Interested  powers  agree  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  all  the  Vietnamese  factions, 
letting  them  freely  settle  all  their  own  affair*. 
we  would  not  make  any  objection.  On  the 
contrary.  The  foreign  powers  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  giving  suggestions,  taking 
note  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  by  the 
Vietnamese  and  guaranteeing  Its  Implemen- 
tation." 

This  seems  reasonable  enough.  After  all. 
It  Is  their  country. 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis,  what  should 
the  United  States  do  now?  MilitarUy,  as 
Senator  Fm,BEiGHT  recently  suggested,  the 
United  States  should  fight  a  holding  opera- 
tion untU  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(NLF)  sees  It  cannot  force  a  complete 
US  withdrawal.  The  United  States  should 
make  clear  that  the  NLF  wlU  be  Included 
in  any  negotiations  and.  In  fact,  that  the 
NLF  can  at  some  point  deal  directly  with 
the  Saigon  government  to  determine  the 
future  course  of  South  Vietnam.  Once  this 
announcement  Is  made,  it  may  be  possible 
to  go  to  the  next  step — a  cease-flre,  perhaps 
one  of  limited  duration.  TWs  might  be 
done  most  effectively  in  Moscow,  since  the 
United  States,  the  NLF.  North  Vietnam. 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  all  have  high- 
level  representation  on  the  spot.  Saigon 
could  be  represented  by  the  United  States. 
Other  means  of  achieving  a  cease-fire  might 
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be  through  a  tour  of  key  capitals  by  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  or  the  mission 
of  the  Ci  iznmonwealth  prime  ministers.  If 
the  cease  Ore  could  be  achieved,  the  Saigon 
govemme  it.  which  stlU  represents  about  half 
the  peopl(  i  of  South  Vietnam,  would  probably 
require  a  period  during  which  to  create  a 
represent!  tlve  nonmilltary  government  to 
with  the  NLF. 

OoTemment    and    the    NLP 
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maimer,  or  in  something  approxi- 

the  war  might  be  brought  to  an 

people   of   Vietnam   would   have 

a  generation  of  war.    The  North 

a  Communist  system,  which  it 

but  it  would  be  enabled  to  keep 

C  hinese  hegemony.     Who  can  tell 

srnment    would    develop    in    the 

a  free   election  were   held,   that 

represent  the  greatest  expres- 

fjeedc»n   In   all    its   history.     It   is 

a  leftist  but  non-Conmiunist 

wojuld  emerge,  as  there  are  a  great 

-Communists   in   South   Vietnam 

the  government  side  but  In  the 

I  well.    The  very  worst  that  could 

Western  eyes,  would  be  the  south 

y  \mder  the  sovereignty  of  Hanoi. 

unlikely  in  view  of  southern  na- 

but    even    if    It   did    occur,    the 

Is  that  Hanoi's  efforts  to  remain 

of  China  would  be  strengthened. 

to    negotiation    remains 

escalation.     So    the    pressures 

against  all  sides — Communist, 

ivmlst,  and  neutral — to   press  on 
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EXTjENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOji.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  fonday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  YA'  'ES.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
•go.  the  tl  len  able  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Com  aunications  Commission,  Mr. 
Newton  It  inow,  called  television  a  vast 
wasteland  The  charge  touched  a  raw 
nerve  in  the  broadcasting  industry  and 
found  gen  line  acceptance  with  the  pub- 
lic. Thers  were  assiirances  of  review, 
reconsider  ition,  and  reform.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  reconsideration  and  re- 
view.   Th(  (re  has  been  little  reform. 

One  ol  the  most  perceptive  students 
of  the  bro  idcastlng  scene  is  Mr.  Fairfax 
M.  Cone,  c  lairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Pootee.  Cone  ft  Belding.  He 
has  made  %  very  important  contribution 
to  the  dla  usslon  of  the  problem  in  the 
article  he  laa  written  which  appears  In 
Fortune  nagazlne  for  July  1965,  which 
I  urge  my  <  oUeagues  to  read.    It  follows : 


What's  Bad  pob  TV  Is  Worsi  ros 

Anv^nsiMo 

(By  Fairfax  M.  Oone) 

Television  has  grown  big  and  rich  and 
flabby. 

Some  of  my  best  friends  are  In  the  broad- 
casting business  and  whUe  I  wish  them 
well,  I  am  also  distressed  at  what  I  perceive 
to  be  television's  uneven  success.  Never  have 
profits  been  better  for  the  operators  and 
never  has  the  product  of  television,  which  is 
programing,  shown  less  imagination  or  less 
promise.  During  televieion's  20  years,  en- 
tertainment, which  is  the  principal  element 
in  programing,  has  rarely  been  explored  be- 
neath the  surface  of  old  vaudeville  routines 
and  motion  picture  forms.  And  only  the 
prospect  of  repeating  all  of  last  year's  mo- 
notonous attempts  at  amusement  could  be 
more  dismal  than  the  prospects  for  enter- 
tainment in  the  upcoming  season. 

Gone  entirely  is  the  old  excitement  about 
great  new  things  to  come.  (They  rarely  ma- 
terialized. But  that  isn't  the  point.)  The 
satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  broadcasters 
with  things  as  they  are  is  clear.  None  of 
the  networks  has  scheduled  a  single  experi- 
mental program  for  this  summer.  To  be 
sure,  CBS  has  begun  the  trial  run  of  a  twice 
a  week  nighttime  feature  based  upon  an  old 
daytime  soap  opera  called  "As  the  World 
Turns."  But  this  hardly  an  innovation. 
ABC  pointed  the  way  with  "Peyton  Place," 
a  serial  drama  that  has  knocked  out  its  com- 
petition twice  each  week.  "Peyton  Place," 
by  the  way,  is  to  be  shown  henceforth  in 
three  weekly  segments  instead  of  two. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  no  tests.  My  friends 
in  broadcasting  have  again  cast  their  lot 
with  mediocrity. 

It  is  no  wonder.  I  think,  that  serious  critics 
call  this  a  dark  outlook.  And  while  I  would 
like  to  be  concerned  with  it  as  they  are. 
wistfully,  on  purely  artistic  and  intellectual 
terms,  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter 
that  I  cannot  overlook. 

This  is  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  almost 
all  viewers  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
television  that  can't  be  blamed  on  advertis- 
ing. As  a  result,  criticism  of  advertising 
grows  louder  and  it  is  more  persistent  than 
any  other  complaint  about  current  business 
practice.  Television  is  seen  as  the  helpless 
victim  of  advertisers'  cupidity.  It  is  the 
advertisers,  most  people  believe,  who  initiate 
all  program  changes;  and  who  but  the  ad- 
vertisers, they  ask,  are  the  perpetrators  of 
those  ghastly  commercials? 

To  suggest  that  such  questions  may  be  a 
soothing  accompaniment  to  the  march  of  the 
broadcasters  to  the  vaults  is  simply  to  point 
out  the  obvious.  Advertising  is  a  ready 
scapegoat.  But  advertisers  must  accept  half 
the  blame  and  most  of  the  consequences. 
Advertising  and  television  are  tightly 
interwoven. 

SEVEN  OUT  or  TEN  OBJECT 

When  Newton  Minow,  as  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  called 
television  "a  vast  wasteland"  several  years 
ago,  this  caused  some  brief  consternation  in 
both  industries,  in  advertising  and  broad- 
casting. But  Minow  went  back  to  his  private 
law  practice  and  the  hubbub  subsided. 

Since  then  questions  of  any  kind  about  the 
makeup  and  the  level  of  entertainment 
schedules  have  simply  been  ignored.  Only 
a  few  independent  station  owners  and  op- 
erators appear  to  be  concerned.  For  the  rest, 
questions  about  programing  are  invariably 
shut  off  by  referring  to  the  audience  measure- 
ments. The  public,  it  is  said,  is  the  sole 
arbiter  of  what  it  shall  see  and  hear:  the 
program  schedules  are  determined  by  tune- 
in  and  tune-out  as  calculated  in  the  Nielsen 
Television  Index.  This,  I  must  admit,  is 
true.  The  trouble  is  that  audience  ratings 
are  based  entirely  on  the  programs  that  are 
available.      They   suggest   little  or  nothing 
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about  the  interests  or  wishes  of  nonviewera 
of  the  material  surveyed. 

Acceptance  of  television  advertising  by  the 
general  public  is  measured  by  a  similarly  de- 
fectlve  standard.  When  people  are  asked 
whether  the  showing  of  commercials  is  a  fair 
price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  watching 
television,  they  reply  in  the  affirmative  in 
the  ratio  o(  4  to  1.  However,  this  scarcely 
means  approval  of  televlBlon  advertising  in 

Elmo  Roper  &  Associates  recently  com- 
pleted  a  study  for  the  Television  Information 
Office  in  which  a  large  sample  of  the  public 
was  asked:  "Which  one  of  these  four  state- 
ments comes  closest  to  deecriblng  how  you 
feel  about  commercials  on  television?"  Bach 
person  was  then  shown  a  card  that  listed 
the  four  choices  corresponding  to  the  atti- 
tude range.  These  are  the  results  from  the 
total  sample: 

Percent 

1  dislike  practically  all  oommercials 
on  television 

While  some  of  the  commercials  on  tele- 
vision are  all  right,  most  of  them  are 
very    annoying 

There  are  some  very  annoying  com- 
mercials on  television,  but  most  of 
them  are  perfectly  all  right 

The  commercials  on  television  seldom 
amioy  me — in  fact,  I  often  enjoy 
them 23 

Don't  know  or  no  answer g 

While  this  study  can  be  read  to  say  that 
favorable  attitudes  toward  TV  advertising 
outstripped    unfavorable   attitudes   by   3   to 

2  (and  this  is  exactly  what  the  Television 
Information  Office  does  say),  the  answers 
may  also  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  7 
out  of  10  people  find  at  least  some  cernmer- 
cials  objectionable.  The  reasons  given  for 
these  objections  are  "too  noisy  and  loud," 
"many  are  done  In  poor  taste,"  and  "there 
are  far  too  many  commercials."  The  study 
Indicates  also  that  while  It  Is  agreed  that 
commercials  "frequently  provide  useful  in- 
formation alx>ut  new  products,"  they  often 
advertise  things  that  should  not  be  adver- 
tised." Altogether,  then.  It  would  seem  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  U.S.  viewing  public 
finds  fault  with  TV  advertising  on  several 
grounds.     This  is  too  bad. 

There  are  unmistakable  indications  that 
among  college  and  university  students  rejec- 
tion of  all  advertising  is  growing;  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
this  is  encouraged  by  teachers.  But  too  few 
television  officials  and  television  advertisers 
give  any  evidence  of  being  alert  to  the  haz- 
ard Involved.  If  they  did,  one  of  the  first 
things  they  would  do  would  be  to  outlaw  the 
ubiquitous  weasel.  The  weasel  is  the  flaw 
In  the  advertising  proposition  that  makes  its 
promise  fuzzy.  For  Instance:  BBB  tires  are 
the  largest  selling  tires  In  the  world  with 
their  exclusive  nonskld  tread  that  gets  you 
there  safely  In  all  kinds  of  weather.  This 
seems  to  say  that  BBB  tires  have  overtaken 
all  other  similar  tires  In  popularity  and  in 
use.  But  does  it?  It  does  not.  It  merely 
says  that  these  tires  are  the  only  tires  with 
their  own  particular  tread;  so,  of  course,  they 
are  the  largest  selling  In  this  category.  The 
weasel  rests  on  a  slippery  claim  that  is  tech- 
nically correct,  and  It  is  a  favorite  device  of 
foxy  TV  advertisers. 

Another  of  the  Indefensibe  practices  of 
advertising  on  television  is  the  high  level  of 
sound  that  makes  many  commercials  much 
louder  than  the  programs  In  which  they  are 
carried.  Perhaps  even  more  unpleasant  and 
unnecessary  is  the  quarrelsome  nature  of  so 
many  commercials  for  headache  and  stom- 
ach ache  remedies  and  deodorants  and  deter- 
gents wherein  various  competitors  virtually 
accuse  each  other  of  lying.  Denigration  is 
something  that  surely  should  be  barred  from 
the  air. 


The  greatest  offense  by  television  adver- 
tiRine  lust  now,  however,  is  the  nonsense 
with  which  it  1.  concerned.  The  only  real 
^irpose  of  advertising  te  to  bring  senslbl* 
nropoeals  to  large  numbers  of  people.  And 
while  black  eyes  luflered  in  defense  of  • 
smoker's  choice  of  cigarettes  may  call  atten- 
tion to  a  brand.  It  Is  hardly  a  convincing  bit 
of  business.  At  present,  adveriJsing  Is  full 
of  such  conceits,  and  not  all  are  as  easily  dis- 
missed While  most  such  Indulgences  are 
harmless  In  themselves,  this  is  not  a  good 
excuse  Advertising,  by  television  or  other- 
,rtBe  was  Invented  to  present  news  about 
products,  or  to  be  a  pleasant  reminder. 
When  It  fails  In  either  of  these  assignments 
It  has  little  to  recommend  It  to  anyone. 
Furthermore,  the  end  result  of  massive  ad- 
vertising campaigns  based  on  exaggeration 
could  conceivably  be  hazardous  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  television. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  invitation  to  the 
public  to  be  Indifferent  to  advertising.  If 
tills  were  to  become  widespread,  as  well  It 
may  the  result  could  be  that  for  a  period  of 
time,  perhaps  years,  many  products  would  be 
bought  on  experience  or  word  of  mouth 
alone  This  would  be  a  huge  penalty  for 
business  to  pay  for  Its  apathy  In  the  face  of 
peril,  and  television  would  have  to  look  des- 
perately (and  probably  In  the  direction  of 
Washington)  for  support.  The  economy  In 
which  we  Uve,  and  which  most  of  vis  would 
like  to  maintain,  cannot  function  success- 
fully without  advertising.  It  helps  us  to 
choose,  and  we  must  be  able  to  do  this  with 
confidence.  Otherwise  advertising  will  be 
of  no  value,  and  UJ5.  business  will  have  lost 

its  unique  sales  tool. 

TOIT  can't  fool  the  CUSTOMERS 


Before  the  Intrusion  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion into  most  of  our  lives  there  was  more 
than  a  little  outrage  at  the  ethics  of  ad- 
vertising as  practiced  by  makers  of  patent 
medicines  and  vendors  of  questionable  goods 
and  services  by  mall.  Caveat  emptor  as  an 
acceptable  policy  In  business  was  beginning 
to  be  disputed,  and  several  agencies  of  the 
Government,  together  with  the  postal  au- 
thorities, were  actively  engaged  in  running 
down  frauds. 

Moreover,  the  growth  of  national  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  had  from  the  be- 
glnning  the  requirement  that  customers  be 
satisfied.  The  chainstore  was  also  an  Im- 
portant factor.  For  all  these  businesses  de- 
pended upon  the  good  will  of  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Most  products  introduced 
through  the  supermarket  system  today  are 
planned  for  a  2-  or  3-year  payout,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  If  a  growing 
number  of  purchasers  become  steady  cus- 
tomers. This  Is  a  fact  that  Is  sometimes  over- 
looked by  critics  of  both  advertising  and 
marketing.  It  is  advertising  that  makes  the 
first  offer  and  the  Initial  sale.  After  that  the 
fate  of  every  product  lies  In  its  own  per- 
formance. No  one  has  yet  discovered  an  ad- 
vertising mechanism  or  technique  that  is 
more  powerful  than  an  unhappy  experience. 
So  customer  satisfaction  is,  in  effect,  part  of 
the  guarantee  of  advertising. 

While  fraud  had  been  largely  eliminated 
from  manufacturers'  advertising  In  all  media, 
television  developed  brand-new  areas  of  dis- 
satisfaction, as  we  have  noted.  Almost  all 
viewers  of  television  who  view  It  with  any- 
thing less  than  complete  devotion  blame  ad- 
vertising for  their  discontent.  They  are  all 
aware  of  tlie  Inexorability  of  the  Nielsen 
averages,  and  they  blame  advertising  not  only 
for  what  television  does  that  they  object  to. 
but  also  for  what  television  doesn't  do  that 
they  want  it  to.  They  hold  advertisers  re- 
sponsible for  the  dreadfully  low  standards  of 
the  most  popular  programs  and  they  hold 
them  accountable  for  the  dearth  of  art  and 
intellectuality  on  the  new  color  tubes. 

This  Is  on  the  program  side.  And  it  follows 
that  the  same  critics  object  vigorously  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  a  carefully  cal- 


culated commercial  ezploltatl<ni  of  a  strug- 
gling captive  audience.  It  isn't  only  tbat  the 
pauses  for  commercials  in  most  TV  programs 
come  at  exasperating  intervals;  or  that  cer- 
tain messages  seem  interminable.  While  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  average  television  viewer 
Is  unduly  concerned  with  matters  of  taste  (If 
he  were  he  could  hardly  qualify  as  an  aver- 
age viewer) .  he  can  be  Insulted,  and  hU  wife. 
If  aiM  Is  an  average  viewer,  too.  can  think, 
and  may  very  well  think,  that  an  awful  lot 
of  TV  advertising  te  pretty  silly. 

Anyway,  the  cblef  reason  why  television 
advertising  arouses  BU<di  add  Indlgestlan  te 
its  utter  IneecapabUlty.  A  doll  or  unbecom- 
ing or  unpleasant  advertisement  in  a  maga.- 
zine  or  newspaper  can  be  dlBmlssed  with 
the  quick  turning  of  a  page.  Unattractive 
television  advertising  Is  impossible  to  avoid. 
The  result  is  that  a  large  part  of  television 
advertising  refers  cunningly  to  Just  those 
products  that  most  people  find  it  easy  to 
disregard  in  print.  Understandably,  this 
causes  some  viewers  acute  dlfioomfort. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  such  advertising 
Is  likely  to  be  unproductive.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  apt  to  be  extremely  suooessful. 
It  gets  through  apathy  and  ennui.  Dull 
repetition  and  ugly  mutations  notwithstand- 
ing. It  can  pay  out  handsomely.  To  expect 
television  to  conform  to  any  other  purpose 
would  be  to  Ignore  a  basic  fact.  Television 
is  a  moneymaklng  Institution;  and  the  In- 
stitution is  doing  very  well.  Nevertheless, 
the  moguls  have  been  known  to  make 
changes,  however,  reluctantly. 

A  BACKWARD  STEP 

What  is  most  disappointing  to  .someone 
who  has  no  wish  at  all  to  deprive  the  ma- 
jority of  their  choice  In  entertainment  Is 
that  there  Is  so  Uttle  attempt  made  to  ex- 
ploit the  full  potential  of  the  medium.  Only 
the  documentaries  cross  the  soporific  line 
in  regularly  scheduled  mldevenlng  programs. 
And  these,  of  course,  are  not  entertainment; 
for  the  most  part  they  are  treatises  in  words 
and  moving  plcttires.  However  well  they  are 
done,  they  do  Uttle  to  fill  the  entertainment 
void. 

The  principal  difficulty  both  for  networks 
and  stations  in  satisfying  me  and  other 
wishful  viewers  with  experimental  program- 
ing lies  in  what  the  broadcast  people  believe 
to  be  their  own  rigorous  competitive  posi- 
tion. If  they  lose  audience,  they  face  the 
loss  of  advertisers,  for  the  advertisers  them- 
selves are  In  fierce  competition;  everybody 
in  the  business  wants  to  be  on  top. 

In  the  early  days  of  television  the  adver- 
tisers participated  In  almost  all  programing, 
continuing  a  practice  that  began  with  radio 
broadcasting.  The  television  Industry  em- 
braced this  participation  at  the  outset  to 
help  share  the  financial  risks.  But  as  tele- 
vision fotmd  Its  audience,  the  risks  dis- 
appeared, and  the  networks  and  stations  re- 
asserted control  over  programing.  Today  the 
advertisers'  participation  In  programing  is 
almost  nil.  But  theh-  shadow  looms  men- 
acingly. Probably  the  strangest  suggestion 
made  to  date  to  meet  the  current  criticism 
of  programing  is  attributed  to  FCC  Chahman 
E.  William  Henry.  The  Commission  has 
urged  that  50  percent  of  programing  be 
turned  over  to  the  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  Certainly  this  would  be  a  t>ack- 
ward  step.  The  infiuence  some  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  even  now  exert  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  sad  state  of 
affairs. 

THE    MAGAZINE    APPROACH 

I  suggest  that  we  can  live  with  the  eco- 
nomic reallUes  and  at  the  same  time  achieve 
a  reasonable  Increase  in  intellectual  and  ex- 
perimental programing  under  a  plan  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  magazine  ap- 
proach to  television  programing  and  adver- 
tising. When  an  advertiser  contracts  for  a 
schedule  In  a  magazine  he  knows  that  hte 
copy  will  appear  in  certain  issues— but  where 


In  these  issues  te  not  a  consideration  (except 
for  a  few  premium  positions  such  as  the  back 
^n^  inside  covers).  Over  succeeding  Issues 
hte  advertisements  are  rotated  through  the 
magazine's  various  features  from  the  first 
page  to  tSie  last. 

The  same  procedure  could  be  applied  to 
televtelon's  prime  time.  There  are  no  pre- 
mium poslttons  in  televtelon;  within  speci- 
fied hours  an  time  periods  are  priced  alike. 
So,  In  a  matter  of  13  weeks,  which  te  a  typical 
televtelon  contract  multiple,  a  weekly  adver- 
tiser might  cover  as  many  as  13  different  sets 
of  viewers.  If  one  of  these,  or  perhaps  two. 
were  decidedly  smaller  than  average  because 
the  network  was  experimenting  or  because 
It  had  scheduled  an  imusually  selective  sub- 
ject, I  think  the  problem  of  the  low  ratings 
coiu'd  be  offset  somewhat  by  the  attraction 
of  new  audiences. 

Peak-time  viewing  turns  up  about  60  per- 
cent of  U.S.  televtelon  sets,  and  over  the  sea- 
son   In   most   areas    this    te    divided   pretty 
evenly  In  the  course  of  a  week  among  the 
three  networks.    Without  doubt,  any  substi- 
tute for  the  conventional  televtelon  diet  in 
any  prime-time  segment  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  habitual  viewers.    However,  I  believe 
there  te  a  compensating  factor  In  the  40  per- 
cent at  famines   who  are   not  tuned   In  to 
any   station  during   the   average    nighttime 
period.     But  let  us   not  be  concerned  now 
with  the  number.     Rather  let   us  consider 
that  here  every  night  is  a  group  of  men  and 
women    not   usually    attracted    by    formula 
televtelon.   but   certainly   Important    to   the 
success   of  any   large   sales  objective    (even 
for  aspirin) .    If  televtelon  can  attract  a  fair 
number  of  them  no  more  than  twice  a  week, 
this  will  help  solve  its  most  pressing  problem. 
The  argument   that   magazine  scheduling 
te  Impossible  In  television  te  absurd.    Right 
now   many  advertisers  place  commerciate  in 
a  collection  of  programs.  Instead  of  sponsor- 
ing single  shows.     There   is  no  reason  why 
the  networks   cannot  direct  the  same  kind 
of  placement  on  an  Impartial  baste  In  groups 
of  programs   (for  example,  comedy,  variety. 
drama,  chUdren's,  etc.) .    Applying  thte  prin- 
ciple to  program  categories  would  preclude 
the  placing  of  advertisements  in  enth-ely  in- 
appropriate places.     So  powerful  a  medium 
te  televtelon  that  such   a   plan  could   only 
slighUy   reduce  its   effectiveness  to  the   ad- 
vertisers who  pay  the  bill— and  if  this  were 
reduced,  it  would  be  reduced  by  the  same 
amount  to  each  one.     What  seems  more  likely 
te   that   they   would    find   themselves    doing 
business  profitably  with  a  number  of  people 
who  are  now  timed  out  to  all  their  messages. 
So  there  te  a  way  to  make  a  place  in  the 
network  schedules  for  some  of  the  subjects 
of  restricted   Interest  and  for  experimenta- 
tion with  new  talent  and  new  ideas      This 
system  might  not  settle  every  one  ol  tele- 
vtelon's problems,   but    it   would   put   some 
muscle  where  there  is  so  much   flab   tod.iy. 


Majority  Rale  Is  the  Basic  I»»ue  Involved 
in  Proposal  To  Repeal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  July  26. 1965 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress is  now  studying  a  proposal  to  re- 
peal section  14  (b>  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment RelaUons  Act.  This  section  per- 
mits individual  States  to  enact  their  own 
State  laws  dealing  with  membership  in 
unions. 
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The  nat  ional  law  provides  that  where  a 
majority  ( t  workers  In  any  establishment 
have  vat«d— In  a  secret  election  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board — ii)  favor  of  a  union  as  their  col- 
lective ba  gaining  agent,  within  30  days 
after  cert  fication.  all  workers  In  that 
plant  urns  ;  join  the  union. 

Convers  ;ly.  the  Federal  law  also  pro- 
vides that  where  a  majority  of  the  work- 
ers in  an  establishment  vote  against  a 
union,  the  i  none  of  the  workers  shall  be- 
long to  th  !  union  because  no  union  shall 
be  certifle  i  in  that  particular  establish- 
ment. 

Thirty-!  ne  States  now  follow  the  Fed- 
eral stanc  ards,  including  Illinois.  Re- 
peal of  sec  ;ion  14  fb)  would  have  no  effect 
on  labor-  aanagement  relations  in  the 
State  of  E  linoli  because  Illinois  has  not 
enacted  its  own  membership  standards 
under  sec  ion  14(b).  In  Illinois,  when 
a  majority  of  workers  vote  for  or  against 
a  imion  is  their  collective  bargaining 
agent,  th(  majority  rule  prevails.  All 
the  members  of  a  particxilar  establish- 
ment mus  join  a  union  If  the  majority 
of  the  worl  ers  have  voted  in  favor  of  such 
a  luiion.  Likewise,  no  union  Is  recog- 
nized If  t  le  majority  votes  against  a 
union  and  none  of  the  workers  is  com- 
pelled to  jdn  a  vmion. 

Nineteer  States  have  chosen  to  take 
advantage  of  section  14(b)  and  have 
adopted  tl  elr  own  State  laws  regarding 
membersh  p  In  unions.  In  these  States, 
the  law  pr  >vldes  that  only  those  workers 
who  want  to  may  join  a  union,  even 
though  a  majority  of  the  workers  have 
voted  for  a  union. 

The  Pre  >ident  has  pr(«x)sed  repeal  of 
section  14  ( b)  in  order  to  establish  a  uni- 
form natlc  nal  policy  regarding  member 
ship  in  iin  ons  which  would  apply  to  all 
50  States 

Repeal  df  14(b)  wUl  in  no  way  alter 
the  basic  ;  >rovlslon  that  membership  in 
a  union  sh  vll  be  cc«npulsory  only  when  a 
majority  o  the  workers  in  a  given  estab 
llshment  t  ive  voted  in  favor  of  a  union. 
Nor  will  tie  repeal  of  section  14(b)  In 
any  way  a  ter  the  provision  that  when  a 
majority  o  f  the  workers  vote  against  a 
union,  non ;  of  the  workers  of  the  estab 
lishment  w  LU  have  to  join  a  union, 

Argumei  ts  against  repeal  of  14(b)  In- 
clude a  cla  m  that  compulsory  unionism 
violates  a  worker's  right  to  hold  a  job 
even  thoui  h  he  does  not  want  to  join  a 
imlon.  Th  s  Is  why  supporters  of  section 
14(b)  hav€  called  this  provision  a  right- 
to-work  la'  7  because  it  permits  a  worker 
to  contlnve  working  even  though  he 
chooses  no .  to  Join  a  union 

Opponer  ts  of  14(b)  argue  that  the  title 
"rlght-to-vfork  law"  Is  a  misnomer  be 
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activities  which  have  made  it  possible  f  or 
the  union  to  negotiate  such  benefits. 

The  administration  claims  that  by 
having  a  single  national  policy  under 
which  all  50  States  will  be  governed  by 
a  uniform  law  dealing  with  membership 
in  unions,  we  will  reduce  considerably  the 
competition  which  now  exists  between 
the  States  for  attracting  American  In- 
dustry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  19  States 
which  have  created  their  own  labor 
standards  imder  section  14(b).  the  un- 
ions have  had.  less  success  in  organizing. 
This  Is  becaxise,  even  though  a  union 
succeeds  In  persuading  a  majority  of  the 
workers  to  vote  for  a  union,  many  work- 
ers In  the  same  plant  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  carved  out  by  the  union 
without  actually  belonging  to  the  union 
or  paying  dues. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  union  falls  apart  under 
these  conditions.  As  a  result,  union  or- 
ganizing drives,  particularly  in  the  10 
Southern  States  which  have  so-called 
right-to-work  laws,  have  been  ineffective. 
Opponents  of  14(b)  claim  this  is  why 
these  Southern  States  have  been  able  to 
attract  considerable  industry  from  the 
North  by  advertising — "Build  your  plant 
in  such-and-such  State,  where  the  labor 
climate  Is  favorable."  By  a  "favorable 
labor  climate"  they  mean,  of  course,  no 
unions. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  weekly 
earnings  of  industrial  workers  in  so- 
called  right- to- work  law  States  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  national  aver- 
age. In  the  10  Southern  States  which 
have  discouraged  unionization  through 
14(b),  the  weekly  average  salary  per  in- 
dustrial worker  Is  $77  as  compared  to  a 
weekly  average  of  $103  In  the  remaining 
40  States. 

Those  who  oppose  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  argue  that  the  Southern  States 
have  been  traditionally  behind  the 
Northern  States  In  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  that  the  average  weekly  wage 
gap  is  being  closed. 

Those  who  urge  repeal  of  14(b)  argue 
that  by  prohibiting  effective  xmlonism, 
the  rlght-to-work  law  States  keep  salar- 
ies depressed  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
must  make  an  abnormally  high  contribu- 
tion to  these  States  in  the  form  of  various 
social  welfare  programs. 

A  recent  study  showed  that  the  10 
Southern  States  which  have  their  own 
right-to-work  laws  receive  33  percent  of 
all  Federal  grants  for  relief,  education, 
and  so  forth.  The  remaining  40  States — 
most  of  which  are  highly  imionized — 
divide  the  remaining  67  percent  of  Fed- 
eral grants  among  themselves. 


cause  sectl>n  14(b)  does  not  guarantee!      It  is  argued  that  the  disproportionate 


any  worka  the  right  to  a  job  If  tm  em 
ployer  has  lo  need  for  his  employment. 

Opponer  s  argue  further  that  permit- 
ting memb  srs  not  to  Join  a  union,  even 
though  a  n  ajorlty  of  their  fellow  workers 
In  a  given  shop  have  voted  for  a  imlon, 
creates  wJat  the  labor  movement  de- 
scribes as  I  ree  riders.  That  Is,  nonmem- 
bers  share  the  same  benefits  won  by  a 
union  at  t  le  collective  bargaining  table 
even  thoui  i  they  do  not  contribute  to- 
ward the  f  nanclal  suK>ort  of  the  union 


dlstributicm  of  Federal  aid  is  not  fair  to 
the  taxpayers  of  northern  Industrial 
States. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Louisiana 
recently  repealed  its  own  right-to-work 
law  permitted  under  section  14(b)  when 
they  discovered  that,  by  barring  unions, 
the  State  was  unable  to  attract  skilled 
workers.  As  a  result  its  industrial  growth 
was  seriously  Impeded.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  highly  skUled  industrial 
workers  t«id  to  prefer  areas  where  they 


can  get  union  protection  for  their  jobs 
and  seniority. 

"ITie  entire  debate  on  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  is  now  under  careful  scrutiny  by 
Congress.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  re- 
marks above  that  this  is  a  very  compli- 
cated  subject.  Both  sides  feel  strongly 
in  support  of  their  respective  views.  The 
Issue  Is  further  complicated  by  a  sincere 
belief  among  some  people  that  repeal  of 
14(b)  affects  their  basic  right  to  employ- 
ment  and,  as  a  result,  this  has  become  an 
extremely  emotional  issue,  as  well. 

Congress  is  now  trying  to  resolve  this 
Issue  In  a  manner  which  will  serve  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  search  for  appropriate  action.  Con- 
gress Is  further  mindful  that  some  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  join 
imions  because  of  religious  beliefs.  This 
aspect  also  Is  receiving  careful  considera- 
tion. There  is  no  question  that  this  en- 
tire subject  will  be  fully  debated  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  when  all  of  the  arguments  are  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor, the  one  question  remaining  to  be 
answered  by  the  Congress  is  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  will  have  a  imiform 
labor  policy  dealing  with  membership  in 
unions  based  on  the  concept  of  majority 
rule. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
serves  in  office  on  a  basis  of  majority 
rule;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  frequently  hands  down  split  deci- 
sions by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  and  because  of  a 
majority  of  one,  this  decision  guides  the 
destiny  of  our  entire  nation;  a  Congress- 
man represents  an  enth:«  district  simply 
because  a  majority  of  people  have  elected 
him. 

The  whole  basic  structxire  of  American 
govenunent  is  based  on  a  concept  of 
majority  rule. 

The  Congress — a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress— will  have  to  decide  whether  the 
same  principles  shall  app^  to  member- 
ship in  imions.  Thus,  the  decision  here 
is  whether  or  not  all  50  States  shall  be 
guided  by  Federal  law,  which  provides 
that  if  a  majority  of  workers  In  a  given 
plant  want  a  union,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  that  plant  must  join.  Converse- 
ly, If  the  majority  decides  it  does  not 
want  a  union,  there  can  be  no  union. 

I  believe  that  after  all  the  debate  is 
concluded.  Congress  will  respond  to  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States. 


hihj  27, 
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Coney  Island:  After  a  Ceotary  of  Fun, 
the  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  discusses  the  history  of 
Coney  Island  as  an  amusement  center, 
and  expresses  concern  for  its  future,  oc- 
casioned by  the  closing  of  Steeplechase 


Park  It  emphasizes  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  Coney  Island  as  a  recre- 
ational area,  a  desire  which  I  share  with 
many  thousands  of  other  New  Yorkers. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  June  27,  1965,  and  is 
as  follows: 

CONEY    Island:    After    a    Century    of   Ftin, 

THE   Crisis 

(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

"Frankfurters,  Coney  Island  bloodhounds, 
Coney  Island  cliickens. 

"Rabbit  fiir.  Coney  leopard,  Coney  mole. 

"The  •  room  where  police  administer  the 
third  degree.  Coney  Island" — AU  one  defini- 
tion in  "The  American  Thesaurus  of  Slang." 

1942.  ^   . 

Whether  it's  thugs  expressing  their  misery 
as  they  prepare  to  undergo  cross-questioning, 
or  poor  men  making  fun  of  their  poverty, 
"Coney  Island"  is  the  image  which  leaps  to 
mind.  Coney  is  dramma.  Coney  is  poor,  and 
now  there  are  some  who  think  that  soon 
Coney  may  be  no  more. 

Coney's  future  is  in  the  headlines  now 
because  Steeplechase  is  closed  and  soon  may 
be  replaced  by  a  housing  project,  a  bath- 
house, a  parking  lot,  a  department  store,  a 
dog  track,  a  motel,  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  three  of  these.  Because  of  its  size  (two 
city  blocks)  and  its  location  (at  the  heart 
of  Coney  opposite  the  fisherman's  pier) ,  the 
fate  of  the  site  tends  to  determine  that  of 
Coney  Itself.  Unbelievably,  after  nearly  a 
century  as  the  most  famous  seaside  resort  of 
the  world,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  Coney 
of  the  honky  tonks,  the  Coney  of  the  amuse- 
ment area,  will  go  the  way  of  the  Manhattan 
Island  elevated  railroad  and  of  the  cigar  store 
Indian. 

There  is  even  a  more  distant  peril- — that 
Coney  Island  will  evolve  into  a  private  bath- 
ing place  Just  as  Brighton  and  Manhattan 
Beaches,  next  to  it.  have  tended  to  do  over 
the  past  half  century.  Apartment  houses  at 
Brighton  Beach  marched  to  the  shore's  edge, 
squeezing  out  the  16  million  residents  of  the 
Greater  New  York  area  who  are  not  lucky 
enough  to  have  flats  in  them.  Month  by 
month  the  same  fate  edges  nearer  for  Coney 
as  more  and  more  high  rises  Inch  oceanward 
from  the  "island"  peninsula's  north  and  west 
sides. 

Already  some  40,000 — a  little  city — occupy 
Coney  high  rises,  some  of  whicb  are  23  stories 
tall.  In  the  May  issue  of  the  Trump  VUlage 
News,  a  montlily  published  in  one  of  the 
developments,  you  can  read  it  spelled  out  in 
so  many  words  that  "many  political  leaders" 
believe  that  three  great  Coney  coopera- 
tives— the  Trump  Village.  Luna  Park  Houses, 
and  Warbasse — "hold  the  key  to  (political) 
success  in  the  new  (55th — Coney  Island — 
assembly)  district."  In  other  words  what 
the  high  rise  dwellers  want  they  can  have. 
And  one  of  the  things  very  many  of  them 
desire  already  Is  clear:  less  competition  with 
outsiders  for  parking  spaces,  less  honky-tonk 
noise,  less  sidewalk  Jostling  with  swarms  of 
poor  whose  sole  chance  for  a  day  in  the  sun 
is  at  the  end  of  a  15-cent  subway  ride  to 
Coney  Island. 

Should  the  Steeplechase  site  be  kept  for 
amusements?  Dr.  Irving  Herzenberg.  presi- 
dent of  the  Coney  Island  CtMnmunlty  Coun- 
cil, coordinator  of  55  neighborhood  groups. 
is  neutral.  If  it  becomes  one  more  hoxislng 
project  that  is  fine  with  Dr.  Herzenberg;  if 
it  is  saved  for  entertainment,  that  is  okay, 
too. 

The  mere  thought  of  such  a  casual  ac- 
ceptance of  another  shrinkage  of  the  amuse- 
ment zone  Is  appalling  to  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  rival  group,  the  Coney  Island  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  A  large  share  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  latter  is  convinced  that  any 
more  progress  In  erecting  a  housing  Chinese 
wall  along  the  3 -mile  Coney  Island  boardwalk 
will  thrust  the  playground  Into  deeper  de- 


cline, and  may  eventually  compromise 
Coney's  future  aa  a  unique  New  Tork  City 
recreational  asset. 

In  this  muted  struggle  between  the  resi- 
dents and  the  amusement  men  the  latter 
have  several  strong  allies.  One  is  Lawrence 
Stevens,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment Outdoor  Recreation  Bureau.  He 
told  the  Herald  Tribune  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view from  Washington  that  if  it  ever  be- 
comes clear  that  housing  is  shutting  Coney's 
beach  off  from  New  York's  millions  that 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  will  inter- 
vene. A  fund  of  $125  million  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  year  starting  July  l  to  help  save 
priceless  national  assets  like  Coney's  beach. 
Mr.  Stevens  said.  Three  years  from  now  the 
stun  will  be  greater — $200  million  a  year. 
But,  the  Federal  officer  said,  New  York's  State 
government  will  have  to  intercede  to  tap 
the  funds. 

Other  friends  of  Coney  as  a  regional  play- 
groimd  as  distinguished  from  Coney  as  a 
local  housing  preserve  are  the  bulk  of  the 
specialists  on  the  staff  of  the  city  planning 
commission.  They  are  well  aware  of  the 
many  proposals  now  being  made  by  friends 
of  the  Coney  playland  that  New  York  City 
start  buying  the  empty  lots,  the  boarded-up 
frame  buUdlngs  and  the  noisome  slums 
which  cover  much  of  the  peninsula,  includ- 
ing even  parts  of  the  boardwalk  frontage. 
This,  say  the  plan's  advocates,  would  give 
the  beach  needed  "backup  area,"  and  would 
guarantee  the  resort's  future  as  a  unique 
watering  place  for  the  subway  rider  and  for 
the  New  York  tenement  dweller. 

The  commission  staff  makes  no  public 
comment  on  the  land  pool  proposal,  but  Sid 
Prigand,  the  commission's  director  of  public 
relations,  indicates  plainly  how  the  thinking 
is  on  the  commission's  "working  level." 
Worry  is  the  keynote. 

"Coney  has  been  going  downhill  for  the 
last  several  decades."  Mr.  Frigand  says.  'It 
is  not  Just  a  question  of  yesterday.  I  think 
it  has  been  accelerated  since  World  War  II. 
"There  is  no  adequate  parking  at  Coney 
Island.  There  are  no  modern  bathhouses. 
There  are  no  public  facilities  that  usually 
go  with  a  beach.  All  the  other  beaches — 
Riis  Pju-k,  Jones  Beach  and  so  forth — all  of 
them  have  better  backup  facilities.  Yet 
this  is  the  only  fully  accessible  beach  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  only  large  one  reached 
by  one-fare  rapid  transit.  It  is  the  only 
one  available  to  the  very  New  Yorkers  who 
most  need  a  day  in  the  sun  away  from  the 
tenements." 

In  Mr.  Frigand's  mind  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  undercover  war  between  the 
local  residents  and  the  friends  of  a  great 
public  playground. 

"It's  that  way  wherever  people  live  in 
proximity  to  a  beach — whether  it's  the 
Bronx,  or  Manhattan  Beach,  or  Breezy 
Point,"  the  planning  officer  says.  "The  local 
people  always  feel  they  have  a  vested  interest 
In  maximum  privacy.  They  treat  the  beach 
as  a  private  preserve.  They  resist  having  it 
available  to  all  the  people.  If  there's  no 
adequate  backup  area  there's  difficulty.  It's 
the  city's  duty  to  preserve  .accessibility." 

Will  Coney  be  all  right  if  the  city  govern- 
ment "continues  with  it's  laissez-faire  at- 
titude?" 

Mr.  Frigand,  for  one,  does  not  think  so. 
"At  the  planning  commission,"  he  com- 
ments, "we  look  on  Coney  with  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  If  It's  left  to  its  own  devices — 
if  the  city  keeps  hands  off — it  looks  as  if 
Coney  will  go  to  hell.  It  is  already  well  on 
the  downgrade." 

What's  wrong  with  Coney? 
"It's   developed   a   psychotic    personality." 
the  planner  says.     "It's  not  even  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  person  who  wants  a  honky-tonk 
atmosphere." 

When  a  reporter  told  Fred  Moran,  Xxtani 
chairman  of  the  Coney  Island  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  ooproprtetor  of  the  Thunder- 


bolt roller  coaster  ride,  that  he  had  not  seen 
much  of  Coney  Island  since  his  high  school 
days  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  Mr,  Moran 
urged  him  to  oome  see  the  resort  again. 

"You  won't  Just  be  surprised."  he  said. 
You'll  be  shocked." 

For  one  who  UBe  to  love  to  listen  to  the 
barkers  and  read  the  "valentines"  on  which 
the  sideshows  advertised  their  wonders  (the 
pin-headed  man.  Albert-Alberta-half-man. 
half -woman,  the  fat  woman  and  the  bearded 
lady;  the  tattooed  woman  and  the  wild  man 
from  Borneo;  the  blue  man  and  the  one  who 
could  tear  up  two  telephone  books  simul- 
taneously), a  return  visit  was  dismaying  in- 
deed. 

A  third  of  a  century  ago  the  Coney  amuse- 
ment area  ran  from  the  subway  almost  to 
Sea  Gate  at  the  island's  west  tip,  and  his- 
torians of  Coney  tell  of  an  even  more  extraor- 
dinary   era   6   or   7    decades    ago    when    the 
amusement  zone  reached  aU  the  way  through 
Manhattan  and  Brighton  Beaches  to  Orient 
Point  next  to  Sheepshead  Bay.    Those  more 
ancient  days  were  the  time  of  the  three  great 
Coney    race    tracks    which    made    the    area 
America's  racing  capital.     That  was  the  time 
of  the  huge  wooden  hotels  at  Brighton  and 
Manhattan   beaches    (summer   headquarters 
of  the  Union  League  Club) .    It  was  the  era  of 
P.    T.    Bamum.    John   PhUlp    Sousa,    Victor 
Herbert,  John  L.  SxilUvan,  Jenny  Lind,  Dia- 
mond   Jim    Brady.    Lillian    Russell.    Gentle- 
man  Jim  Corbett,  Leonard  Jerome  (Winston 
Churchill's  grandfather).  Ruby  Robert  Fitz- 
simmons,  Angelo  SiclUano    (a  Surf  Avenue 
Janitor,  famous  later  as  Charles  Atlas) ,  stilt- 
walking  Archie  Leach  (subsequently  renamed 
Cary  Grant  for  the  i"Ovies).  Harry  Houdinl. 
Phil  Silvers   (discovered  as  a  boy  singer  on 
Coney's  beach  by  Gus  Edwards)   and  Al  Ca- 
pone    (a   Bowery   bouncer.   Just   getting   his 
start  in  a  life  that  led  to  crime's  Jackpot  ) 
Spectators,  or  performers,  crooks,  or  celeb- 
rities,  few  New   Yorkers  miss  Coney  in   the 
course  of  a  centviry.     There  Is  good  reason, 
according  to  Edo  McCuUough,  Coney's  his- 
torian, to  think  that  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster  plotted  passage  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise as  they  strolled  Coney's  sands,  and 
there  is  now  doubt  that  London's  Lord  Mayor 
reached   for  his  shiniest  superlatives  as  he 
praised   the  strand   in   1913.     Said   the  Lord 
Mayor : 

"There  is  nothing  In  the  world  like  Coney 
Island.  It  it  10  Lord  Mayor's  shows,  20  Earl's 
Courts,  and  30  Brightons,  all  rolled  into  one  " 
Even  as  late  as  35  years  ago  when  a  high 
school  boy  paraded  on  the  boardwalk  toward 
Sea  Gate  there  were  wonderful  free  shows  like 
the  one  near  the  Half  Moon  Hotel  where  a 
bushy-haired  man  sold  medicine  and  Ijurst 
steel  chains  with  his  swollen  chest. 
But  that's  not  Coney  now. 
Coney  stlU  has  hot  dogs,  hot  roasted  com 
"with  pure  butter,"  frozen  custard,  hot 
knishes  (and  now  frog's  legs,  shrimp  and  lob- 
ster as  well) .  It  stUl  has  a  miles-long  beach 
which  holds  1  million  on  a  hot  summers 
day.  (Since  a  great  storm  In  the  '50's  when 
the  water  washed  all  the  way  across  the  four- 
block- wide  Coney  peninsula,  the  beach  ac- 
tually is  bigger  than  ever;  the  park  depart- 
ment spent  $900,000  to  widen  It.) 

But  it  isn't  the  Coney  of  the  old  days. 
One  of  the  most  startling  changes  to  one 
who  has  been  away  for  a  third  of  a  century 
is  what  has  happened  to  the  Half  Moon 
Hotel.  Once  the  Jewel  of  the  boardwalk,  a 
promise  of  an  ever-brighter  Atlantic  City 
sort  of  Coney  future,  it  is  now  an  old  folks' 
home.  One  after  another  of  the  pools  and 
bathhouses  along  the  boardwalk  have  van- 
ished or  have  been  mUked  into  decrepitude. 
There  Is  not  one  modern  bathhouse.  Tawdry 
signs  offer  pawnbroker  loans  ("no  loan  to 
(sic)  large,  no  loan  to  (sic)  small".  Beer 
cans  and  com  cobs  clutter  the  sand  where 
the  vast  Ravenhall's  pool  and  bathhouse 
burned  down  some  years  ago.  Besides  some 
of   New   York   City's   worst   slums    (summer 
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and  trousers?  An  army  of  men  in  the  Coney 
recreational  area  insist  that  it  should  not  be 
that  way  at  all,  and  many  point  fln^en  at 
Robert  Moses  aa  one  of  those  most  respon- 
sible for  the  one-class  Coney  of  the  present. 
When  Robert  Moses  took  over  the  control 
of  Coney's  beach  and  boardwalk  in  the  late 
1930's,  a  double-decalog  of  prohibitions  went 
up  on  great  black  tablets  erected  in  the  sand 
at  100-yard  Intervals: 

"No,"  the  signs  say  in  Immense  silver  let- 
ters.    Beside  the  negative  injunction  runs  a 
long  list: 
Ballplaylng. 

Acrobatics  (a  perilous  Coney  marvel  in 
the  early  1930's). 

Newspapers  "other  than  reading." 
Dressing  or  undressing. 
Digging  of  holes   (a  child's  Coney  Joy  In 
the  1920's). 

Boats  beached  or  launched. 
Sitting  on  steps  or  railings. 
And  In  case  there  is  any  confusion  great 
signs  Inside  the  fine  modem  park  depart- 
ment toilet  houses  on  the  sand  advise  the 
visitor  with  blunt  directness  that  he  is  not 
to  change  his  bathing  suit  there. 

With  places  like  Ravenhall's  gone,  what  is 
a  Coney  bather  to  do?  He  can  visit  relatives 
in  the  new  high  rises  If  he  Is  lucky  enough 
to  have  any  there,  but  even  that,  according 
to  Ooney  leaders,  Is  no  long-range  helpful 
plan.  Similar  Inundations  of  beachbound 
brothers-in-law,  aunts  and  nephews  have 
helped  push  many  Brighton  Beach  apartment 
houses  toward  slum  levels.  The  bather  can 
change  quickly  under  the  boardwalk,  as  many 
do.  Or  he  can  go  home  in  a  sticky  chafing 
bathing  suit. 

For  this  reason  Nathan  Handwerker,  pres- 
ident and  foxmder  of  "Nathan's  Famous"  hot 
dog  stand,  and  other  Coney  amusement  area 
leaders,  are  agitating  for  the  purchase  of 
Steeplechase  for  a  municipal  bathhouse  and 
parking  lot.  So  far  a  debt-weary  city  has 
not  responded. 

Parking  Is  another  chronic  Coney  crLsls. 
When  Murray  Handwerker.  Nathan's  son, 
and  former  president  of  the  Coney  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  several  weeks  ago 
asked  Traffic  Commissioner  Henry  A.  Barnes 
to  build  a  city  parking  lot  on  abandoned  old 
Railroad  Avenue  near  the  center  of  the  rec- 
reational area,  Barnes  said  that  the  city  has 
lost  money  on  other  recent  parking  lots  and 
won't  go  Into  another  now  at  Coney.  Vis- 
itors take  their  chances  with  $15  parking  fines 
or  with  ramshackle  vacant  lot  operations 
which  are  frignteningly  shabby. 

Robert  Moses,  favorite  whipping  boy  of  so 
many  dissatisfied  New  Yorkers,  takes  a  few 
licks  at  this  point  too.  Murray  Handwerker 
says  that  lor  12  years  the  Coney  Island  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  appealed  to  Mr.  Moses 
and  his  aids  and  successors  to  put  up  ade- 
quate signs  on  the  belt  parkway  notifying 
drivers  when  they  reach  Coney.  Coming 
east  from  New  Jersey  across  the  Verrazano 
Narrows  Bridge,  it  is  a  short  run  now,  but 
there  is  no  sign  pointing  to  Coney.  Drivers 
who  miss  the  exit  are  tempted  to  go  further 
out  on  the  Island  to  Mr.  Moses'  rival  resorts 
at  Jones  Beach  and  elsewhere. 

Coming  west  there  is  a  small  Coney  Island 
sign  now,  though  the  Coney  men  do  not 
consider  one  4-foot  subtitle  at  Cropsey  Ave- 
nue adequate  for  cars  moving  at  50.  And 
if  anyone  does  venture  off,  he  drives  over  an 
unpaved  road  past  a  nasty  garbage  dtmip. 
It's  true  that  there  Is  a  sign  threatening  a 
$500  fine  for  further  dumping,  but  the  Coney 
Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  clam- 
oring with  little  success  for  a  cleanup  and 
paving  of  both  main  automobile  entrances  to 
the  resort. 

Old  Coney's  in  a  bad  way.  but  Interior 
Department  money,  capital  such  as  the 
money  poured  Into  Astroland,  proper  hous- 
ing to  replace  slums,  and  grit  of  the  kind 
which,  for  Instance,  transformed  Nathan's 
hotdogs  from  a  $300  stand   Into  a  500-em- 


ployee  operation  over  the  course  of  49  years 
can  still  save  and  impn-ove  It.  A  city  with 
mounting  recreational  needs  for  all  classes 
must  not  lose  this  playland  and  southern- 
exposure  safe  bathing  beach  area,  a  natural 
resource  any  other  community  In  the  world 
would  treasure. 


A  Well  Deserved  Tribute  to  Maritime 
Editor  Helen  Delich  Bentley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  iCAiTuuni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  It 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  shipping 
industry  in  Baltimore,  and,  in  fact,  the 
shipping  industry  along  the  whole  east 
coast,  would  suiTer  a  tremendous  loss, 
were  she  to  leave  her  present  position  as 
maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  I 
would  take  the  lead  in  recommending 
Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley  to  the  Pres- 
ident, who  is  searching  for  qualified 
women  for  high  Government  positions. 
As  the  article  in  the  Port  of  Baltimore 
Bulletin  so  well  states,  Mrs.  Bentley  has 
won  her  spurs  In  a  man's  world  and  de- 
serves the  many  honors  she  has  received 
on  numerous  occasions. 

I  believe  her  story  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  the  members  and  therefore  I  am 
placing  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

LiKK  Her  Hats,  Hixen  Is  TJniqui 
(By  Albert  Dennis) 
Perhaps  no  two  professions  are  more  com- 
pletely dominated  by  men  than  Journalism 
and  the  shipping  Industry;  the  intrusion  of 
a  woman  is  almost  universally  scorned  and 
rejected  by  both.  But,  Ironically,  there  Is 
probably  no  name  more  respected — and 
sometimes  feared — on  the  American  water- 
front than  that  of  a  Baltimore  Journalist 
known  as  Helen  Delich  Bentley. 

The  Baltimore  paradox  Is  almost  as  elusive 
as  the  legendary  Flying  Dutchman;  her  ar- 
rivals and  departures,  her  whereabouts  at 
any  given  mcunent  are  uncertain — even  to 
her  employers. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain:  wherever  big 
news  Is  breaking  In  the  maritime  world— 
whether  It  be  aboard  a  ship  at  sea  or  in 
the  office  of  a  New  York  shipping  executive- 
Helen  Delich  Bentley  suddenly  comes  sailing 
over  the  horizon. 

And  one  other  thing  is  equally  certain: 
as  dependable  as  the  schedule  of  any  large 
ocean-going  liner.  Mrs,  Bentley  will  always 
arrive  before  deadline  in  the  city  room  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  where  she  piles  her  profes- 
sion, telling  the  world  what  is  happening  in 
shipping- circles. 

It  Is  not  uniisual  for  her  appearance  in 
the  city  room  to  cause  sudden  and  unnat- 
ural silence.  The  clattering  cacophony  of 
typewriters  and  telephones  Is  suddenly  Inter- 
rupted while  hard-nose  reporters  and  cynical 
city  editors  stop  and  stare  to  see  what  she 
is  wearing. 

What  she's  wearing  depends  on  where  she's 
been.  If  she's  wearing  slacks,  an  old  sweater 
and  boots,  she  probably  Just  Jumped  off  a 
tug  or  a  freighter  that  had  steamed  Into  the 
Chesai>eake  Bay;  IX  she's  wearing  a  smart 
two-piece  outfit  or  chic  dress,  she  probably 
Jiist  flew  In  from  New  York  or  Callfomla: 
and  If  she's  sporting  a  colorful  chapeau,  It's 
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.  sure  thing  the  she  Is  eomlng  ftom  one  of 
hpr  TV  shows,  which  she  produces,  or  a  mart- 
tune  convention  where  she  has  Just  delivered 

*Si2^"  possibly,  she  has  done  all  these 
thinM  And  all  In  the  same  day.  If  she 
■bL  then  she  win  be  carrying  a  large,  com- 
blnkuon  pocketbook-travellng  bag,  which 
,he  used  constantly  for  carrying  clothes 
changes  enroute. 

One  other  thing  about  the  hat:  you  can 
j)e  sure  that,  like  Its  ovmer.  It's  unique.  The 
only  one  of  Its  kind. 

Mrs  Bentley's  statiue  In  the  maritime 
community  was  again  made  quite  obvious 
Mav  12  in  Boston,  where  she  was  presented 
with  a  plaque  by  the  North  AUantlc  Ports 
AflsoclaUon  in  recognition  of  her  outstand- 
me  reporting  of  the  recent  longshore  strike, 
and  for  her  supntrior  maritime  coverage  in 

^But  for  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  the  dynamic 
Sunpaper  reporter  who  became  the  Nation's 
only  female  maritime  editor  while  carving 
her  career  oTit  of  a  man's  world,  it  was  Just 
another  In  a  long  series  of  honors. 

Combining  an  almost  extra-sensory  grasp 
of  the  far-flung  maritime  Industry  with  a 
fantastic  memory  and  a  p>enetratlng  mind, 
her  aggressive  digging  and  reporting  has  re- 
sulted In  several  national  "scoops,"  at  least 
one  expxwe,  and  gained  for  her  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  many  of  the  Nation's  top 
shipping  experts  and  executives. 

Yet  it  Is  more  than  Just  Journalistic  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  Industry  that  enables 
Mrs.  Bentley  to  move  so  freely  In  a  man's 
world.  Her  Independence,  Initiative  and 
willingness  to  exp>ect  no  favors  because  of 
her  femininity  has  also  won  for  her — some- 
times grudgingly — the  admiration  of  even 
the  toughest  longshoremen  and  seamen. 

A  favorite  tale  around  the  Baltimore  wa- 
terfront relates  how  Helen  once  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  S.S.  Gulfbeaver  dxirlng 
a  shakedown  cruise. 

"It's  impossible."  yelled  Yale  Merrill,  Beth- 
lehem Steel's  then  public  relations  head, 
when  told  Helen  had  Just  left  his  ship  In 
the  middle  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  gone 
ashore.  "I  Just  left  her  below  In  the  chief's 
eabln." 

But  it  was  true.  Eager  to  cover  two  mari- 
time hearings  in  Washington  after  getting 
her  story  on  the  Gulfbeaver,  Helen  Bentley 
had  seized  the  Initiative — as  usual — and 
hailed  a  passing  tugboat  to  take  her  ashore. 
By  the  time  the  Gulbeaver  returned  to 
Baltimore  late  In  the  afternoon  the  ubiqui- 
tous Helen  had  been  to  Washington,  covered 
the  annual  board  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Port  AuthorlUes  and  also  at- 
tended a  hearing  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee.  All  thres 
stories  were  filed  the  same  evening. 

Doing  3  days'  work  in  one  is  typical  of  the 
stamina,  drive  arid  personality  that  has 
made  Helen  Bentley  a  success. 

But  that  Is  only  side  of  the  coin:  her 
unique  personality  Is  such  that  men  feel  at 
home  in  her  presence.  No  one  calls  her 
Mrs.  Bentley.  It's  always  Helen  DeUch.  or 
Helen  Delich  Bentley:  or,  among  her  many 
maritime  friends.  Jxist  plain  "THelen."  Con- 
versely, she  Is  able  to  get  on  a  "first  name" 
basis  quickly,  even  with  the  giants  of  the  In- 
dustry and  many  prominent  Washington 
figures.  Including  Congressmen  and  high 
Government  officials. 

Many  times  these  friends  will  give  Helen 
valuable  tlp>s  which  enable  her  to  break  big 
stories  of  national  and  even  international 
importance. 

In  August  1962,  she  was  the  first  reporter 
to  break  the  story  of  propxjsed  restrtctlona 
against  Cuba;  both  in  JiUy  and  November 
1962,  she  scoop>ed  aU  other  i>ai>ers  with 
stories  concerning  strikes  aboard  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah,  even  though  the  ship  was 
thousands  of  miles  from  Baltimore. 
Perhs^w  one  oif  her  most  sensational  stories 


was  an  ezclusl'n  wlilch  rerealsd  the  settle- 
ment of  negotlatloos  for  the  exchange  of  the 
Bay  of  Pig  prisoners  by  Edward  Donovan.  It 
was  Helen  Bentley  who  first  reported  that 
the  i4/ricon  Pilot  w»s  ready  to  move  with 
the  first  cargo  of  ransom  goods. 

Always  searching  for  new  outlets  for  her 
vast  knowledge  of  the  industry.  Baltimore's 
maritime  editor  branched  out  Into  the  field 
of  electronic  Journalism  In  1961  by  Inaugu- 
rating the  television  series  "The  Port  That 
Built  A  City." 

Again,  she  demonstrated  her  business  acu- 
men and  drive  by  making  a  success  of  the 
venture  completely  on  her  own. 

She  lined  up  the  sponsors,  planned  the 
shows,  directed  their  production,  edited  the 
film,  wrote  scripts  and  hosted  and  conducted 
the  various  Interviews  while  continuing  to 
produce  a  martlme  section  In  the  Sun 
which  has  been  acclaimed  by  maritime  offi- 
cials as  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

In  1954,  she  became  the  first  and  only 
woman  to  address  the  national  conventions 
of  both  the  American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  at  Miami. 
Her  speech  before  the  Propeller  Club  was 
so  hard-hitting  the  convention  voted  It  be 
immediately  reproduced  and  sent  to  aU 
steamship  executives — the  first  time  this  ever 
happened  at  that  organization's  convention. 
After  breaking  Just  about  every  tradition 
along  the  country's  waterfront  and  becom- 
ing a  figure  of  national  prominence,  Helen 
Bentley  has  still  retained  an  Informal  ap- 
proach to  people. 

The  Is  always  available  at  the  Sun's  city 
room  to  anyone  who  has  a  maritime  prob- 
lem, a  beef,  or  simply  needs  information. 
Whether  It's  a  shipping  executive,  a  Gov- 
ernment official,  or  a  lowly  tugboat  hand, 
she's  alwa3rB  ready  to  listen. 

But  no  matter  who  comes  calling,  If  they 
happen  to  arrive  at  deadline  time,  they  wiU 
Just  have  to  sit  back  and  wait,  while  Helen 
files  her  story.  And  that  ean  be  qiUte  an 
experience. 

Sitting  before  a  battery  of  telephones  on 
a  desk  plied  high  with  a  hodge-p>odge  of 
papers,  the  Baltimore  whirlwind  makes  her 
calls  to  all  parts  of  the  coxmtry,  usually  dial- 
ing from  memory — she  never  seems  to  consult 
a  directory. 

Then,  while  holding  two  conversations 
with  two  parties  at  the  same  time,  talking  to 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  she  gets  both 
Bides  of  her  story,  typing  with  Ughtenlng 
rapidity  between  sporadic  bursts  of  conver- 
sation. This  Is  an  almost  nightly  ritual, 
often  occurring  a  mere  half-hour  from  dead- 
line. 

And  how  did  Helen  Bentley  become  a  mari- 
time editor? 

One  slow  day  In  1948,  the  city  editor  caUed 
over  a  young  female  reporter  who  had  been 
with  the  Sun  about  2  years. 

"Cto  take  a  look  at  the  waterfront."  he 
said   brusquely,  "and   see   what's  doing." 

The  result  of  that  casual  assignment  has 
made  Journalistic  history. 


St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  New  York  Times, 
and  LouisTiIIe  Times  Urgt  Prompt 
House  Action  on  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1965 

Mr.   REUSS.    Mr.   Speaker,   on   the 
weekend  of  July  10  and  11,  the  Indiana 


Dunes  State  Park  became  so  crowded 
that  the  approach  roads  to  It  had  to  be 
closed  off.  This  Incident  shows  how  im- 
portant It  is  for  this  House  to  act 
prompjtly  to  approve  the  legislation  to 
establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  to  meet  the  great  and  grow- 
ing recreational  need  in  the  area. 

The  dunes  should  be  preserved  for 
their  esthetic  and  scientific  values  also. 
They  represent  a  unique  national  asset, 
of  which  we  should  save  as  much  as 
we  can  at  this  late  date. 

Recently,  three  leading  newspapers 
have  published  editorials  urging  that  the 
House  follow  the  other  body  in  approving 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  lAkeshore 
bUl. 

I  include  these  editorials  and  commend 
them  to  tha  attention  of  the  Members: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspwitch,  Jtme  27, 
19651 
Second  Voti  roa  the  Donxs 
Senate  passage  of  the  blU  to  pnotect  the 
nnlque  Indiana  Dunes  on  Lake  IQchlgaa  as 
a  national  lakeshore  puts  the  Issue  squarely 
up  to  the  House.     Senator  Douglas  bill  has 
the  BuppKJTt  of  both  Indiana  Senators  and  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  and  might  be 
exi>ected    to    be    passed    quickly.      Yet    the 
Senate   approved    the  bill   last   year  and  It 
went  nowhere.     The  House  was  rushing  for 
adjournment  and  contended  It  had  no  time 
for  the  dunes.     That  excuse  Is  lacking  this 
year.     The  House  has  time  for  ample  con- 
sideration of  the  dunes  and  should  act  to 
save  them. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  19651 

HOPI  rOS  THX  DUNIS 

The  Senate  the  other  day  quietly  passed 
a  bill  to  make  more  than  11,000  acres  of 
duneland  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
Into  a  national  lakeshore,  forever  protected 
agsUnst  commercial  exploitation. 

Given  the  long  and  stormy  history  ot  th* 
struggle  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes,  the 
p>afisage  of  the  bill  on  a  voloe  vote  with  no 
debate  and  no  opp>o6ltlon  was  a  remarkable 
achievement.  It  was  a  tribute  most  of  all 
to  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who 
with  patience  and  acumen,  p>er8evered  In 
fighting  to  save  the  dunes  when  almosrt 
everyone  else  thought  the  battle  hopelessly 
lost. 

But  the  final  victory  Is  not  yeC  won.  The 
bni  on  the  House  side  Is  still  resting  In 
suboommlttee.  Surely  as  the  unanimity  of 
the  Senate's  action  demonstrates,  there  4s 
no  need  for  still  further  study  of  this  much- 
studied  Issue.  If  Chairman  Aspinall  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  House  Interior  Committee 
add  their  prompt  support,  the  Nation  will 
thank  them  for  bringing  this  long  story 
to  a  happy  ending. 

[From   the  LoulsvUle   Times,   July   1.    1965] 
DuNss  Fate  Now  Up  to  the  House 

Tot  the  second  time  within  less  than  12 
months  a  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  lakeshore  na- 
tional p>ark  In  the  Indiana  Dunes  off  Lake 
Michigan  has  won  Senate  approval.  The 
once  hotly  debated  measxire  glided  through 
without  fuss  of  fanfare,  thanks  largely  to  a 
compromise  that  removes  any  conflict  with 
plans  for  a  State-opjerated  pxM^  In  the  same 
area. 

The  Issue  Is  now  up  to  the  House,  where 
a  slmUar  bill  died  In  committee  last  year. 
Its  fate  this  time  Is  uncertain.  Republican 
Representative  Chaeles  Halleck.  In  whose 
district  part  of  the  park  area  lies,  has  chosen 
to  oppxiee  the  measure  despite  the  great  recre- 
ational and  tourist  benefits  It  promises  his 
State  and  district. 

A  duplicate  of  the  Senate-approved  bUl  has 
been  before  a  Hoxise  Subcommittee  on  In- 
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months  without  budging  an  inch, 
action  now  removes  any  sem- 
izcuse  for  inaction.    Too,  the  time 
more  favorable  this  time  than  was 
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iOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

-  fonday.  July  26. 1965 


Ml  TLTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 

1  he  atteiitJon  of  our  colleagues 

artidles  from  the  Jxily  3. 

of  the  New  York  Joumal- 

■nie  first  article.  "Crossing 

;  ine."  concerns  the  demands  of 

and  the  moral  re^ixmsibllity 

i  positive  action  whm  neces- 

second  article.  "Terror  Prom 

Right?"  concerns  the  neces- 

Communlst  aggression 

IS  Fascist  and  Nazi  aggression 


opposing 


follow: 

»ew  York  Journal -American.  July 
3, 1965] 

C^OSSIKG    OVBt   TRZ   LlNE 

(By  Pulton  J.  Sheen) 

suddenly  become  wicked  or  evil? 

$urke,    in    one    of    his    classical 

English  political  literature,  dis- 

In  relation  to  the  decline  of  virtue 


he  wrote,  "the  instances  are 
rare  of  men  inunedlately  pass- 
clear  and  marked  line  of  virtue 
vice  and  corruption.    Iliere  are 
ifilddle  tints  and  shades  between 
i;  there  is  something  unoer- 
les  of  the  two  empires  which 
first  pass  through,    and  which 
change  easy  and  ImpCTceptible. 
even  a  sort  of  impositions  so 
that,  at  the  very  time  the  path 
is  quitted  forever,  men  seem  to 
K  into  some  higher  and  nobler 
conduct." 
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the  next  morning  as  a  devil.  Between  the 
realms  of  black  and  white  there  is  the  gray 
confusion  of  a  barely  perceptible  decline. 
Samson,  after  many  mcH^l  lapses,  was  un- 
conscious that  his  strength  was  lost. 

Moral  decline  often  brings  with  it  mental 
Indecision.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  they  were  led 
by  the  great  prophetess,  Deborah.  Barak,  the 
great  soldier  that  he  was.  refused  to  lead  the 
10,000  men  against  the  enemy  unless  Deborah 
went  with  him  to  victory. 

But  there  was  one  town,  lieroz,  which 
hung  back  and  refused  to  fight.  Hidden 
away  In  a  safe  valley,  It  ignored  patriotic 
duty  even  In  time  of  danger.  The  Angel 
of  the  Lord  iMronounced  a  curse  upon  that 
village  which  had  neglected  its  duty: 

"Ciu-se  ye  the  land  of  Meroz.  Curse  the  in- 
habitants thereof  because  they  have  not 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  help  His 
most  valiant  men." 

The  land  of  Meroz  was  not  a  traitor,  nor  a 
spy,  nor  did  it  aid  the  foe.  It  did  not  quickly 
pass  from  light  to  darkness,  but  rather  it 
slowly  took  a  position  in.  which  It  was  neither 
on  this  side  nor  that.  It  did  nothing.  And 
for  that  reason  will  it  always  appear  as  a 
shirker.  Vice  sometimes  conquers  because 
the  virtuous  are  Inactive. 

In  the  life  of  every  character  there  is  an 
hoiu-  of  crucial  test,  when  the  line  is  crossed 
without  any  great  fanfare  or  open  decision, 
but  where  the  hidden  state  of  the  soul  re- 
mains manifest. 

Many  lose  their  peace  of  soul  on  earth  and 
their  soul  for  eternity,  not  Just  because  of 
the  evil  they  have  done,  but  also  because 
of  the  good  that  they  have  left  imdone.  A 
man  who  is  poisoned  may  have  the  antidote 
alongside  of  his  bed,  but  if  he  neglects  to 
take  it,  he  perishes. 

The  muscles  unused  stiffen,  the  talents 
unused  are  taken  away,  flight  from  battle 
turns  into  defeat.  The  self-indulgent  In- 
dolence makes  one  Indifferent  to  duty  and 
eventually  prepares  for  that  slow  descent 
into  the  region  of  the  darkened  spirit. 

Nations  and  persons  do  not  become  repro- 
bates and  delinquents  all  at  once.  The 
process  of  decay  U  usually  gradual  and 
proceeds  from  one  lost  opportunity  to  an- 
other, imtil  the  fate  Is  sealed  and  the  doom 
goes  forth .    "Curse  ye  Meroz." 

Could  this  be  the  reason  that  the  last 
Judgment  Is  pictured  In  Scripture  as  sudden 
and  without  warning — because  there  had 
been  so  many  little  twinges  of  conscience 
Ignored,  that  a  great  warning  would  not 
change  them  any  more  than  It  did  the  multi- 
tudes at  the  time  of  the  flood? 

There  may  be  a  profound  spiritual  thera- 
peutic in  the  nightly  examinaUon  of  con- 
science: it  enables  us  to  take  two  steps  back- 
ward for  the  one  we  stepped  forward  to  the 
abyss. 


[Prom     the    New    York    Journal- American, 

July  3. 1966] 

Terror  FitoM  Left  Is  Right? 

(By  Paul  Roberts) 

A  puzzling  aspect  of  the  "intellectual"  op- 
position to  American  Involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  absence  of  alternatives 
that  are  being  offered  by  the  loudest  and  most 
articulate  protesters.  But  an  even  more  baf- 
fling factor  Is  the  total  inability  of  many 
ranged  In  such  opposition  to  equate  Com- 
munist aggression  In  the  sixties  with  Fascist 
and  Nazi  aggression  In  the  thirties  and 
forties. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  large  numbers  of 
those  now  urging  the  United  States  to  "get 
out  of  Vietnam"  would  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  any  movement  for  the  United  States 
to  get  Into  any  struggle  against  aggression 
directed  by  a  rightwlng  government.  If 
military  actions  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Vietcong.  and  supported  by  Hanoi  and  Pel- 
ping,  were  creations  of  a  latter-day  Adolf 
Hitler,  the  "get  out  of  Vietnam  now"  chant 


would  be  raised,  in  identical  voice,  to  very 
positive  "get  Into  Vietnam  now"  chorus 

Let  UB  go  back  to  the  thirties  when  bastiom 
of  freedom  and  democracy  crumbled  from 
Austria  to  Abyssinia,  from  Czechosolvakia  to 
Changhai.  During  that  era  national  sov- 
ereigntles  were  under  as  severe  and  deter- 
mined attack  as  they  are  today.  But  there 
were  no  anguished  cries  from  the  campuses  to 
Ignore  this  brutallzatlon  of  International 
conduct,  nor  should  there  have  been. 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  considerable 
advocacy  from  these  quarters  to  stand  firm 
against  aggression,  to  honor  commitments 
abroad  and,  if  necessary,  actively  oppose  such 
military  banditry. 

When  the  fuU  nUght  of  German  armies  was 
hurled  against  the  democracies  of  Western 
Europe,  the  Intellectual  community  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  those  who  appreciated  the 
significance  of  this  in  its  relation  to  the 
preservation  of  international  order  and  san- 
ity. But  a  uniform  adorned  with  a  red  star 
is  somehow  thought  of  in  totally  differ- 
ent terms  than  one  bearing  a  swastika,  even 
when  it  is  a  symbol  of  Identical  military 
rapacity. 

This  stubborn  refusal  to  equate  aggression 
from  the  left  with  aggression  from  the  right 
is  a  persistent  and  incredibly  naive  feature 
of  much  of  the  so-called  egghead  world. 
Why  this  should  be  so  mystifies  some  of  its 
most  perceptive  observers. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  brutality  carried  out  by  the 
right  in  recent  history  was  committed  against 
the  left,  creating  the  spurloiis  logic  that  if 
the  right  is  bad.  the  left  must  be  conse- 
quently good. 

But  it  is  a  fact  of  life  in  Europe  that  some 
of  the  more  hideous  practitioners  of  the 
Nazi  and  Fascist  arts  transferred  their  tal- 
ents with  ease  to  the  service  of  Communist 
masters  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  These  In- 
terchangeable parts  have  cropped  up  In  the 
secret  police  forces  of  many  "People's  Re- 
publics," with  particular  emphasis  on  East 
Germany,  where  the  repressive  agencies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  found  siiitable  recruiting 
material  among  former  ardent  Nazis. 

There  Is,  in  fact,  no  ideological  dUTerence 
between  the  partisans  of  communism  and 
nazlsm,  as  Is  demonstrated  by  their  Identical 
practice  of  foreign  policy  through  force  of 
arms. 


Arthur  Goldberg— A  Wise  Choice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  his  choice  of  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  as  U.S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  who  succeeds  the 
late  Gov.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  brings  to 
this  body  the  same  dedication  to  world 
peace  and  the  same  understanding  that 
in  this  world  we  must  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  individual  dignity  and  the  in- 
herent right  of  people  to  govern  them- 
selves in  their  own  way. 

Prom  his  boyhood  days,  Arthur  Gold- 
berg knew  what  it  was  to  struggle  and 
work  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  aspira- 
tions. By  his  own  initiative  and  efforts, 
he  graduated  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity with  one  of  the  highest  scholastic 
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records  achieved  at  the  university.  The 
con  of  Jewish  immigrants,  he  rose  from 
riiverty  to  a  position  of  national  and 
Kational  eminence.  All  his  life  he 
hM  been  guided  by  the  precepts  and 
ortociples  of  individual  freedom  and  the 
Inherent  dignity  of  man.  It  is  on  these 
cornerstones  that  the  United  States  has 
CTOwn  and  prospered.  Justice  Gold- 
here's  background  reflects  this  American 
wa?  and  it  is  a  way  of  life  that  this 
Nation  hopes  to  make  possible  for  aU 
mankind.  ,     ,    , . 

In  the  responsible  positions  he  held  as 
qpcretary  of  Labor  and  Justice  of  the 
iSreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Arthur  Goldberg  distinguished  himself 
as  a  man  of  sharp  Intellect  and  clarity 
of  speech,  and  demonstrated  his  great 
skill  as  a  negotiator  who  strove  always 
to  be  judicially  impartial.  As  counsel 
to  the  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  Goldberg  won  and 
retained  the  respect  of  the  businessmen 
with  whom  he  dealt.  He  is  also  widely 
credited  as  having  been  the  main  Instrii- 
ment  in  the  AFI.-CIO  drive  to  purge  its 
ranks  of  Communist  influence. 

I  was  privileged  to  represent  the  United 
Steelworkers  at  the  same  time  that  Pres- 
ident Murray  selected  Arthur  Goldberg 
to  become  general  counsel  of  that  great 
organization  and  I  am  therefore  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  his  persuasive- 
ness, his  ingenuity,  and  his  ability  to 
compromise  without  sacrifice.  I  know 
that  these  quaUties  will  serve  him  in 
good  stead  in  the  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing role  he  has  undertaken  in  the  Umted 
Nations.  ^^    _  ... 

Arthur  Goldberg  brings  to  the  Umted 
Nations  a  renewed  determination  that 
people  must  Uve  together  in  world  peace 
through  the  rule  of  law,  and  he  has 
pledged  himself  in  his  own  way  "to  help 
keep  the  candle  of  peace  burning." 


Congressman  Bennett  Praises  President's 
Crime  Commission  Appointment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLO>n>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  appointment  of  a 
19-member  National  Crime  Commission 
to  study  all  aspects  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

On  Pebruary  16,  1965  I  Introduced 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Interstate  Crime.  At 
that  time,  President  Johnson  wrote  to 
me  and  commended  me  for  this,  and  on 
the  introduction  of  two  other  bills  in 
the  anticrime  field:  Legislation  calling 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Crime 
Prevention  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  making  grants  available  for  college- 
level  instruction  in  modem  methods  of 
crime  detection  and  studies  in  the  cause 
and  cure  for  various  types  of  criminal  be- 
havior. 


The  PresldenVa  CXmunisslon  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
JusUce  will  fill  a  gap  in  our  national 
planning  to  cut  Into  the  rising  crime 
rate,  up  13  percent  In  19M  over  1963. 
Under  the  strong  and  able  leadership  of 
the  Attorney  General,  I  believe  this 
Commission  will  make  concrete  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  for  action  tn 
help  stem  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy in  America,  which  costs  the  country 
$27  billion  annually. 

The  prime  responsibility  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  rests  with  the  local  and 
State  govenunents.  But,  it  Is  a  national 
responsibility,  too.  and  I  believe  positive 
legislation  in  this  field  and  the  Presi- 
dent's action  yesterday  will  provide  for 

The  voting  rights  legislation  is  a  fact, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  in  opera- 
tion in  all  sections  of  the  country.  North 
and  South,  and  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Negro  leaders  to  stop  their  marching  in 
the  streets. 

It  is  time  for  these  leaders  and  groups, 
who  accomplish  little  but  achieve  great 
publicity,  to  start  working  on  positive 
measm-es  to  educate  and  to  train  the  less 
fortuiiate  to  be  decent,  hard-working 
Americans. 

It  is  time  for  these  leaders  to  put  their 
energy  into  Improving  teaching  and 
schools,  working  in  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams in  their  local  communities  and 
helping  to  stop  the  rising  juvenUe  delin- 
quency and  crime  rates. 

It  Is  time  that  they  realize  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  will  not  tolerate 
continued  purposeless  coercion  and  in- 
timidation that  is  now  being  practi^ 
in  such  diverse  locales  as  Chicago,  Dl., 
and  Americus,  Ga. 

The  voting  rights  legislation  was 
passed  because  it  was  right  for  the  coim- 
try,  and  not  that  these  Negro  leaders 
were  right  in  exercising  their  mob  pro- 
tests. Before  the  horrible  events  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  I  said  a  voting  bill  was 
needed,  and  I  feel  that  any  other  really 
needed  legislation  can  be  enacted  with- 
out mob  support. 

So,  I  say  to  these  leaders  of  mob  ac- 
tion, let  us  have  a  moratorium  on  your 
marches  and  demonstrations  and  let  us 
do  sOTiething  to  raise  the  level  of  educa- 
tion and  job  training  among  Negroes. 


ThroujJi  the  courtesy  of  the  Michigan 
Bean  Shippers  Association  I  submit  two 
bean  sandwich  recipes. 

Smafpt  Bkax  Samowich 
^  cup  dry  Michigan  navy  beans 

1  qxiart  water 
%  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  chopped  sweet  pickle 

2  tablespoons  chill  sauca 

1  teaspoon  horseradish 

2  tablespoons  spicy  French  dressing 
Soak  beans  In  the  water  overnight.    Cook 

In  the  soaking  water  UU  tender.'  Drain  weU 
and  add  In  all  other  Ingredients.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  mesh  sUghtly.  Makes  enough 
fllling  for  6  sandwiches. 

Hot  Baked  Bean  Sandwich 

1  >4  cups  canned  baked  beans 

%  pound  sliced  American  or  Swiss  cheese 

6  slices  bacon,  fried  crisp 

6  sUces  of  bread,  plain  buttered  or  toasted 

Heat  beans  thoroughly  and  mash  slightly. 
Spread  beans  on  6  slices  of  bread  and  top 
each  with  slice  of  cheese.  Place  on  foU  under 
low  broiler  flame  till  cheese  begins  to  melt. 
Top  with  strip  of  bacon  for  6  open  face  sand- 
wiches.   Serve  with  pickle  and  oUvea. 

Other  combinations:  Baked  beans  with 
sUced  olives,  chopped  egg,  celery  cr  dill 
pickles,  piccalilli,  catsup  or  chlU  sauce  all 
make  excellent  fillings. 

1  Quick  method  which  docs  not  require 
overnight  soaking.  Bring  beans  to  a  boll  and 
cook  2  minutes.  Remove  pot  from  heat  and 
let  beans  stand  1  hour.  Then  simmer  till 
beans  are  tender. 


Now  Try  a  Micliigan  Bean  Sandwich 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   MXCHIGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  bean  soup, 
made  with  Michigan  beans,  has  been  a 
daily  item  on  the  menu  of  the  House 
restaurant.  It  is  indeed  a  very  popular 
item  on  the  menu. 

Now  that  you  have  partaken  of  Mich- 
igan bean  soup  have  you  tried  a  Mich- 
igan bean  sandwich?  If  not,  you  have 
a  real  treat  ahead.  Tills  Is  sandwich 
month,  so  why  not  try  a  bean  sandwich. 


Yowrti  Corpi  I»  Good  Inveitaiert  for  Gtiet 
and  Boys 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JWIN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
unfortunately  aware,  the  serious  floods 
experienced  this  spring  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  left  a  vast  amount  of  destruc- 
tion and  debris.  In  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  disturbing  aftermath  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  a  valuable  eco- 
nomic opportimity  for  many  young  peo- 
ple in  the  affected  communities,  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  was  established  in 
Clinton  and  several  other  damaged  Iowa 
communities. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  Clinton  and  I  am 
pleased  with  the  recognition  they  are 
properly  receiving.  I  feel  this  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  participants,  the  area  su- 
pervisor, Lowell  Phillips,  and  to  this 
imaginative  program  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  communities  and  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  description  of 
the  fine  work  performed  by  the  Clinton 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  this  summer 
and  the  welcome  response  which  this  has 
prompted  from  the  community.  The  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Clinton 
Herald  on  July  23,  1965: 
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Pats  Off:  YotJTH  Cobps  Is 
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Neighborhood   Youth  Corps  was 
in  Clinton  and  half  a  dozen  other 
Iowa  cities  and  $316,000  pro- 
f^iance  it. 

ha"  66  youths  enrolled.    It  was 

to  have  80  but  some  cities  which 

the  program  late  were  given  the 

of  the  quota. 

realize,"  says  Area  Director  Lowell 

these    boys    are    perfcxmlng    the 

had  been  laid  out  for  80." 

IS  difficult  to  realize  that  Is  what 

unless  you  go  out  on  the  Job  and 

Just  what  Is  going  on. 

explains  Phillips,  "many  of  these 

had  no  previous  work  experience. 

liiem  are  school  dropouts  and  often 

been  no  Incentive  for  them  to  get 

lold  it." 

oo,"  says  Phllllpe.  who  is  a  Clinton 

instructor,  "many  of  the  boys 

1  leen  given  the  encouragement  nec- 

{ tlmulate  their  interest  in  work." 

]  loldrldge.    another    Clinton    High 

.  who  is  a  group  supervisor, 

out  while  supervising  a  group  on 

River  fkont,  to  give  his  views. 

be  surprised."  Holdrldge  said,  "how 

tqeae  boys  respond  to  a  bit  of  praise 


ago,"  Holdrldge  continued,  "an 

the  corpe  was  published  in  the 

mentioned  the  work  the  boys  were 

Clinton. 

day."  Holdrldge  went  on.  "half 

the  boys  were  overheard  to  com- 

3rou  see  that  one  about  us  in  the 

light.' 

was  the  first  time  in  the  lives 
these  boys  that  they  had  ever  re- 
recognltlon,"  the  supervisor  de- 
Xnd  they  responded  to  it." 
ijoys  take  pride  in  what  they  are  do- 
Warren  Haffner.  another  high 
who  was  supervising  a  crew 
Elk  River  in  northern  Clinton 
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Compll^tlng  It  aU  was  the  work  of  the  busy 

T  le  whole  timbered  area  la  studded 

I  ttuips  of  trees,  large  and  small, 
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in   the  use  of  chain  saws,   the 
boys  sawed  the  beaver  logs  Into 
enough  to  handle  and  tossed  them 


on  the  piles  to  be  burned.    Some  of  them 
were  well  over  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Problems  of  the  youths  were  complicated 
by  human  Utterbugs.  Through  the  years 
the  narrow  area  between  the  road  and  Elk 
River  has  been  pjretty  much  of  an  area  dump- 
ing ground. 

Just  about  all  the  kinds  of  Junk  that 
humans  throw  away  was  uncovered  as  the 
imderbrush  and  tangled  vines  were  chopped 
away.  Constant  vigilance  had  to  be  exercised 
to  avoid  contact  with  broken  glass,  Jagged 
tin  cans,  wire  and  discarded  pieces  of  steel. 
Parts  of  a  washing  machine,  an  old  auto- 
mobile door,  a  section  of  a  bam  window,  and 
an  old  farm  wagon  axle  with  two  broken 
wheels  tiirned  up. 

Strangely,  in  spite  of  the  thick  growth, 
only  a  few  nonpolsonous  snakes  have  been 
found. 

"It  may  be  different  next  week,"  remarked 
Haffner.  "as  we'll  be  working  around  the 
Bulger  Hollow  area.  There  may  be  some 
rattlesnakes  there." 

Most  of  the  cleanup  work  in  the  flooded 
South  Clinton  area  had  been  completed  by 
midweek.  The  boys  then  were  shifted  to 
Riverview  Park  and  the  Turtle  Creek  area. 
Along  the  riverfront  the  youths  were  re- 
moving flood  debris  |odged  in  the  riprapping 
by  force  of  the  flood  ciurent.  A  partial  clean- 
up had  been  staged  before  the  rlverboat 
days  celebration  but  more  driftwood  was  re- 
vealed as  the  river  level  continued  to  drop. 
In  addition,  it  was  found  that  the  strong 
flood  current  had  dislodged  even  big  rocks 
in  the  riprapping. 

It  was  all  handwork.  Sweat  and  muscle 
were  the  only  tools  the  boys  could  use  on  the 
steep  bank  and  they  had  plenty  of  both 
with  temperatures  well  into  the  80's  and  the 
humidity  almost  as  high. 

Two  groups  were  working  in  the  Turtle 
Creek  area.  One,  under  the  direction  of 
Tom  Sharpies,  a  University  of  Iowa  student, 
was  reworking  a  front  yard.  It  had  been 
the  site  of  a  dike  erected  to  break  the  cur- 
rent sweeping  In  from  a  wide  stretch  of  open 
river.  The  ground  was  bo  hard  a  pick  pene- 
trated but  a  few  inches. 

The  Job  was  to  rework  the  soil,  level  out 
the  humps  and  bumps  resulting  from  it- 
eration of  sand  trucks  and  get  the  yard 
ready  for  planting  new  grass  seed. 

Another  Turtle  Creek  crew,  under  direc- 
tion of  Charles  Pelton,  also  a  University  of 
Iowa  student,  was  assigned  to  the  task  of 
removing  flood  debris  from  beneath  the  rail- 
road bridge  spanning  the  stream. 

Turtle  Creek  now  carries  but  a  trickle  of 
water  but  at  the  crest  of  the  flood  it  had 
spread  out  to  depths  of  as  much  as  5  feet 
over  a  stretch  of  several  blocks. 

Cleaning  out  from  beneath  the  bridge  was 
a  highly  tmpleasant  Job.  The  banks  are 
steep  and  muddy.  Briish  and  driftwood  had 
lodged  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  bridge 
timbers  and  clogged  the  normal  channel, 
carrying  the  threat  of  a  backup  in  the  stream 
in  case  of  heavy  runoff  following  a  rain. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  the  troublesome 
stream  all  the  way  to  the  North  Second  Street 
Bridge  and  it  will  be  the  Job  of  the  Youth 
Corps  boys  to  correct  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. And  they'll  have  to  battle  heat,  mud, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  insects  to  do  it. 

When  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was 
being  organized,  Mayor  Lewis  Westgate,  of 
Camanche  asked  for  help.  He  said  much  of 
the  Camanche  riverfront  was  clogged  with 
debris  washed  in  by  the  flood  and  left  behind 
when  the  water  receded. 

Mayor  Weetgate's  description  was  modest 
in  the  extreme. 

Because  of  the  Camanche  shoreline  con- 
tours, the  driftwood  had  Jammed  solidly. 
And,  worst  of  all,  an  ancient  boat  dock,  dis- 
lodged far  upstream  by  force  of  the  ciurent 
had  piled  in  on  top  of  it.  Some  big  trees 
had  lodged  against  the  steel  framework  of 
the  dock  In  front  of  the  Camanche  Public 


Library.  The  whole  thing  presented  a  for- 
midable task  for  any  group,  let  alone  un- 
experienced  boys  18  to  21  years  of  age. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  the  ClvU  Defense 
"duck"  to  remove  the  trees  lodged  againat 
the  dock  framework.  A  tractor  was  xised  to 
drag  other  big  trees  far  enough  up  the  bank 
so  they  could  be  worked  up  with  a  chain 
saw. 

The  old  dock  presented  another  problem. 
It  had  timbers  16  to  18  Inches  square  and  15 
to  20  feet  long.  They  had  been  water-soaked 
for  years  and  were  as  heavy  as  lead,  it  wm 
fortunate  the  dock  lodged  where  It  did  be- 
cause it  coiUd  have  carried  away  the  dock 
if  its  huge  weight  had  crashed  against  it 
while  being  carried  along  by  the  strong  flood 
current. 

It  was  a  big  Job  to  rip  the  dock  apart  be- 
cause it  had  been  held  together  with  big 
spikes  and  pins.  Then  the  timbers  had  to  be 
moved  Into  position  for  being  cut  up  with 
the  chain  saws.  The  final  Job  was  to  stack 
the  pieces  for  disposal  by  burning.  They 
made  a  wonderful  fire. 

WlUows  and  other  brush  had  grown  along 
the  Camanche  shoreline  and  it.  too,  had  to 
be  removed  as  It  helped  to  cover  driftwood. 
Wielding  axes,  hatehets,  and  machetes  the 
youths  worked  It  all  down  to  ground  level 

"The  riverfront  looks  the  best  it  has  in 
20  years,"  commented  one  Camanche  resi- 
dent. 

"Twenty  years,"  snorted  another,  "it  looks 
the  best  it  ever  has." 

Considerable  work  remains  to  be  done  along 
the  Camanche  riverfront  but  Supervisor 
Holdrldge  predicts  it  wUl  be  completed  be- 
fore the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  dis- 
banded by  mid-August. 

"The  boys  have  done  better  than  anyone 
expected,"  comments  Area  Supervisor  Phil- 
lips, "and  it  looks  like  many  of  them  will  be 
benefited  by  their  work  experience." 


Right-To-Work  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  4,  1958,  the  voters  of  Ohio 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
make  legal  a  right-to-work  law  in  Ohio. 
They  voted  against  the  amendment 
overwhelmingly.  The  total  vote  for  the 
amendment  was  1,160,324.  The  total 
vote  against  the  amendment  was  2,001,- 
512.  The  vote  by  coimties  Is  set  forth  in 
the  following  table: 


County 


Adams.   ... 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula.. 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butter 

Carroll 

Champaign . 

Clark 

Cleirmont.. 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coshocton... 
Crawford... 
CuyahoRa.. 
Darke..  .. 
Defiiuico. . 


Yes 


No 


3,023 

4,072 

14,316 

19.  452 

7,492 

7.  fill 

11.753 

20,  311 

3.666 

11,291 

5,030 

6.795 

6,654 

27,250 

2,804 

4,917 

20,645 

40,433 

2,704 

4,439 

4.004 

4,820 

16,872 

23,053 

6,718 

14,887 

4,073 

3,783 

13,246 

24.232 

4,866 

7,281 

8,S32 

7,887 

70,303 

370,465 

7,849 

7,917 

3,884 

6,271 
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County 


Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayett*..- 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Cleauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock -■ 

Hardin — 

Harrison - 

Henry... 

Highland 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan— 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison. 

Mahoning 

Marlon 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer ■ 

Miami -. 

Monroe --■ 

Montgomery. . 

Morgan. 

Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway — 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Boss 

Sandusky 

Sdoto 

Seneca 

Shelby. 

Btark 

Summit 

Trumbull — 

Tuscarawas.. 

Union. 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood.. 

Wyandot... 


Yes 
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No 


7,aoo 

8,410 
8,418 
4,613 
03,297 
4,646 
3,403 
6.789 
9,545 
4,414 
109,004 
9,125 
5,088 
1,089 
4.310 
5,453 
2.430 
2,066 
5,048 
3,363 
8,416 
5,637 
14,600 
3,130 
10,868 
5,009 
21,270 
51,128 
4,326 
32,842 
8,089 
8,192 
2,300 
3,882 
11,436 
1,767 
53,641 
2,106 
3,309 
10, 171 
1,806 
4,710 
2,246 
2,666 
5, 377 
2,486 
10, 161 
4,095 
3,604 
16,138 
6,925 
8,044 
11,006 
8,684 
5,276 
48,346 
40,420 
20,890 
8.763 
4,824 
4,042 
1,236 
6,616 
6,461 
11,878 
4,614 
9,477 
4,024 


6,724 
10,628 
14,  Ml 
2,940 
06,188 
4,271 
4,643 
7,606 
12, 101 
0,236 
187,856 
8,170 
5.462 
5.473 
4,166 
4,607 
5,102 
2,048 
7,234 
7,  .WO 
28,924 
10, 117 
28,821 
12.978 
18,610 
6.082 
38,109 
114,362 
3,646 
67.715 
12,0«7 
10,227 
5,063 
7,226 
12,721 
3,431 
91, 319 
3.261 
3,774 
19,165 
3, 172 
7.043 
3,011 
8,375 
4.640 
4.480 
19.748 
5,228 
6,122 
18,169 
9,091 
8,776 
22,614 
12,806 
6,841 
76,660 
124,372 
44,322 
20,820 
3,723 
6,824 
3,103 
11,768 
8,850 
10, 413 
4,816 
13,206 
3,707 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


I  am  convinced  that  when  the  wishes 
of  a  constituency  are  known  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  these  wishes 
should  be  respected. 

Those  who  voted  against  the  right-to- 
work  proposal  In  Ohio  represent  every 
segment  of  our  population.  They  far 
exceed  the  total  number  of  laboring  peo- 
ple. Many  rural  counties  voted  against 
the  proposal  as  solidly  as  did  the  voters 
from  industrial  counties.  Labor  unions, 
farm  organizations,  religious  groups,  and 
many  others  jollied  hands  In  opposing 
the  right-to-work  proposal.  I  believe 
their  views  should  be  respected  and  for 
this,  and  many  other  valid  reasons,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  section  14 
(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  protect  religious 
groups  and  I  am  certain  this  will  be  done 
before  repeal  of  14(b)  becomes  final. 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  uJiSAUJL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  economy  of  Alabama  Is  In 
the  midst  of  a  great  changeover  from  a 
1-crop  system  to  one  which  cwnbines 
diversified  agriculture  with  varied  indus- 
trial enterprises. 

The  change  is  going  ahead  with  steady 
confidence  and  consistency.  It  was  dis- 
cussed In  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Gulf  States  Paper  Corp.,  and  portions 
of  that  material  follow: 

Wlien  DeSoto  and  IiIb  goldseekers  first 
aet  foot  In  Alabama  In  1540,  they'd  foiind 
E  Dorado  without  realizing  It.  Unknown  to 
them,  the  fertile  soU,  deep  rivers,  vast  for- 
ests, and  mineral  deposits  were  a  storehouse 
of  much  greater  wealth  than  the  gold  they 

sought.  ^    „^  ^  , 

Today,  more  than  at  any  time  In  the  State  b 
history,  the  potential  of  this  wealth  Is  being 
realized.  Alabama  provides  such  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products  that  economists  say  every  known 
necessity  and  itixury  could  be  supplied  with- 
out impcHtatlon. 

The  change  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
Industrial  economy  has  also  seen  changes 
within  the  Industrial  commimlty.  Ala- 
bama's first  Industrial  boom  was  In  a  few 
basic,  extractive  Industries.  Today  however, 
Alabama's  Industry  embraces  a  great  range 
of  products,  and  the  trend  Is  toward  finished 
goods,  rather  than  raw  material  processing. 
Traditional  Icadrars  In  Alabama  Industry, 
such  as  textUes,  l\miber.  Iron,  and  steel,  have 
been  challenged  by  new  and  rapidly  growing 
ones.  Including  altimlntmi  products,  metal 
fabrication,  chemicals.  pvQp  and  paper, 
fertilizers,  rubber,  and  processed  foods. 

The  stepped-up  tempo  of  Alabama's  In- 
dustrial development  Is  evident  In  such  eco- 
nomic Indicators  as  new  Jobs,  increased  tax 
revenues,  the  rapid  expansion  of  communi- 
cation, transportation  and  other  8«vlce 
businesses.  Along  with  this  develojMnent 
there  Is  a  corresponding  Increase  In  total 
volume  of  business  and  retail  trade,  and  In 
total  purchasing  power.  The  total  1964  cap- 
ital Investment  of  tTSl  million  In  614  new 
and  expanded  plants  employing  more  than 
42.000  people  makes  the  State  a  leader  In 
the  South  In  this  respect,  and  1964  a  record 
business  year. 

Several  of  the  foremost  reasons  for  progress 
In  Industrial  development  have  been  avaU- 
ablUty  of  labor  raw  materials,  power  and 
fuel,  capital,  a  favorable  goverrunental  cU- 
mate  and  tax  structure,  availability  of  trans- 
portation and  markets. 

One  of  the  State's  chief  assets  Is  the  more 
than  SVa  mllUon  people  who  supi^y  an 
Intelligent,  native  labor  force,  trained  In 
skills,  quick  to  adapt,  loyal  and  efficient. 
Two  of  every  nine  of  the  State's  employed 
people  are  In  Alabama  Industry,  imd  $1  otf 
every  $5  of  Income  la  derived  frctn  manu- 
facturing payrolls.  Alabama  manufactured 
products  are  valued  at  more  than  two  and 
a  half  bUllon  dollars  annually.  Becauae 
Alabama  Industry  Is  not  concentrated  In  any 


one  location,  all  the  people  of  all  counties 
ahare  In  Indtwtrlal  Job  opportimltles. 

In  addition  to  Its  raw  material  abund- 
ance— ^products  of  mines,  forests  and  farms— 
the  State  occupies  a  favorable  posltUm  In 
the  production  of  electric  power,  coal  and 
coke.  Natural  gas  Is  avaUable  to  people  and 
Industry  In  almost  every  section  of  the  State. 
Alaljama  la  presently  producing  oil  and  gas 
valued  at  $33  mllUon  a  year. 

WhUe  capital  from  outside  the  State  plays 
an  Important  part  In  Its  Industrial  develop- 
ment, there  Is  more  local  capital  today  than 
ever  before  In  the  State's  hUtory.  Alabama 
citizens  participate  In  numero\is  and  widely 
varied  businesses. 

The  State  has  10  class  1  and  12  class  2 
railroads  with  a  total  of  6.S16  rail  miles. 
There  are  more  than  30,000  miles  of  paved 
highways  and  five  regularly  scheduled  alr- 
Unes.  Theae  faculties  along  with  2,000  miles 
of  navigable  rtvws,  and  a  modern  port,  give 
Alabama  ezceUent  transportation  and  avail- 
ability to  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

A  favorable  tax  structiire  helps  place  Ala- 
bama In  a  good  competitive  ixisltlon,  and  the 
attitude  of  government  on  the  local,  county, 
and  State  levels  has  been  favorable  to  In- 
dustry and  conductive  to  further  legislation 
advantageous  to  Industry. 

The  State's  27  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  turning  out  men  and  women  with  the 
latest  ideas — developing  men  and  wcMnen  for 
managing,  producing,  selling,  and  making 
more  effective  use  of  the  State's  resources. 
Alabama  has  reached  the  stage  in  Its  de- 
velopment where  brains  and  skill  have  taken 
over  from  brawn  and  Inexperience. 

Alabama  is  a  leader  In  research.  In  addi- 
tion to  research  In  colleges  and  agrtcxiltural 
experiment  stations,  private  lnd\i»tries  oper- 
ate their  own  research  units.  The  South- 
ern Research  Institute  In  Birmingham  makes 
research  faculties  available  to  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, foimdatlons,  and  Individuals. 

WhUe  working  for  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  people  of  Alabama  d<wi't  neglect 
their  spiritual  needs.  Sundays  find  them  at- 
tending churches  of  their  choice — Protestant. 
Catholic,  and  Jewish — to  gain  Inspiration  for 
the  coming  week. 

The  appwu-ent  absence  of  gold  In  Alabama 
provided  only  disappointment  to  De  Soto  and 
his  explorers.  But  the  people  ol  Alabama 
recognize  that  hvmian  tnteUlgence  and  Initia- 
tive are  more  important  than  any  tangible 
wealth.  For  with  InteUlgence  and  Initiative 
they  have  made  their  State  proud,  progres- 
Blve.  and  highly  productive,  with  Increasing 
promise  of  success  and  happy  Uvlng. 


In  the  New  Alabama— Pfople  Use  Land  Moee 
e^ftecttvelt 
A  transition  has  taken  place  within*  the 
State,  changing  It  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
industrial  economy.  The  agricultural  econ- 
omy has  shifted  from  cotton  dominance  to  a 
varied  production  encompassing  corn,  cot- 
ton, timber,  livestock  and  poultry.  Modern 
mechanized  equipment  and  chemicals  have 
enabled  the  farmer  to  Increase  his  planted 
acreage  and  reduce  his  labor  requirements. 
Prom  small  operaUons  with  small  profits, 
farms  have  gradvially  changed  Into  big  busi- 
ness. Change  Is  also  noticeable  in  the  shift 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  State.  The  day  of 
the  tenant  farmer  has  ended. 

A  long  growing  season  In  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, combined  with  the  modem  farming 
practices  and  improved  machinery,  brings  in 
at  present  more  than  aeSO  million  in  farm 
income  annuaUy.  Row  crops— Including 
cotton,    com.    peanuts,   potatoes,   soybeans. 
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EXTEl^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UlURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OT   T7TAH 

IN  THE  HO'  TSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Ttu  sday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  BURT  ON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tinder  leave  1  o  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  ln(  lude  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor  ^hlch  appeared  recently  In 
the  Ogden  S  »ndard-Examlner: 

A^AB    ON    iNiriATIVX 

-Examiner:     The     Bible 

Is  a  season  for  everything, 

now  Is  the  season  for  all 

to   speak   out   against 

programs  of  o\ir  present 


itsadard 


Edltcnr.     S 
tells  us  that 
and  I  feel 
thinking 
the  social 
Federal 

I  have  been 
things  I  have 
article  in 
made  it  Impassible 


t  lere 
tbit 
Amirlcans 
glv(  away 


admlz  istratlon. 


your 


sick  at  heart  at  some  of  the 

read  and  heard  lately,  but  an 

paper  Tuesday  evening  has 

to  keep  my  silence  any 


longer.  Let  me  quote  a  few  statements  from 
this  article,  "Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Goes  to  WOTk  in  Ogden  City." 

"Candidates  must  be  school  dropouts  or 
high  school  graduates  not  planning  to  go 
to  school  this  fall.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  oC  16  and  21.  They  should  also  be 
from  low-income  families. 

"Pay  is  $1.25  an  hour. 

"A  number  of  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived, but  the  quota  is  not  filled  and  more 
applicants  are  welcome. 

"Mr.  Eide  said  it  (the  program)  is  de- 
signed to  give  young  people  'a  record  of 
work."  Many  of  them  have  difficulty  getting 
a  Job  because  they  had  had  no  work  experi- 
ence." 

It  would  seem  that  America  no  longer 
places  a  premium  on  integrity  or  hard  work. 
A  student  graduating  from  high  schocd  and 
planning  to  go  to  college  must  go  begging 
for  work,  or  work  at  Jobs  paying  much  less 
than  $1.25  an  hour,  while  the  less-gifted  or 
ambitious  youth  has  everything  going  for 
him.  4 

Let  me  refer  to  tl^e  above  quote  that  many 
applications  have  beeipi  received  but  the 
quota  is  not  filled.  I  know  of  one  girl  who 
applied  for  a  Job  who  was  an  honor  student 
In  high  school  and  In  her  first  year  at  col- 
lege. Although  from  a  large  family,  she  was 
told  she  could  not  qualify  for  one  of  these 
Jobs  because  her  father  made  several  him- 
dred  dollars  a  year  more  than  he  should  in 
order  for  her  to  be  considered  from  a  low- 
income  family. 

It  Is  further  stated  that  the  Youth  Corps 
program  is  designed  to  give  young  people  a 
record  of  work.  What  about  the  high  school 
graduate  or  college  student?  Don't  they  re- 
quire a  work  record? 

I  think  the  war  on  poverty  could  more 
aptly  be  called  the  war  oa  initiative. 

It  is  time  for  ua  to  raise  our  voices  and 
protest  such  unfair  and  im-American  pro- 
grams. 

j  Mrs.  Ilent  S.  Cook. 


District  of  Columbia  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  HJl. 
7067,  and  determined  that  the  legislation 
embodied  therein  Is  much  needed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Members. 
I  should  like  to  give  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  and  precedents  for  this  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  offer  a  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  of  HJl.  7067  as  reported: 

BACKGROTJND 

Since  1956  legislation  similar  to  the  re- 
ported bill  has  been  introduced,  considered, 
and  modified  in  an  effort  to  prescribe  defi- 
nite administrative  procedures  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government. 

The  adoption  by  the  Congress  in  1946  of 
the  Federal  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(60  Stat.  237),  covering  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative agencies,  set  the  pattern  for 
many  of  the  States  to  follow.  Thus  far, 
the  following  19  States  have  adopted  a  State 
Administrative    Procedure    Act,    or    portions 


thereof;  guaranteeing  mlTilTtinni  standards 
of  fair  administrative  procedure: 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Georgia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Missouri. 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma.  , 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Virginia. 

The  reported  bill  Is  based  upon  the  model 
act  for  administrative  procedures  In  the 
States,  approved  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
However,  it  has  been  modified  and  adjusted 
by  the  Administrative  Law  Committee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association,  and 
by  subcommittees  of  your  committee,  to  em- 
brace the  functions  of  the  District,  which 
operates  sometimes  as  a  State,  sometimes 
as  a  city,  sometimes  as  both.  Obviously,  all 
the  provisions  of  the  usual  model  State  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  may  not  success- 
fully be  applied  literally  to  the  varied  op- 
erations of  the  many  different  administra- 
tive agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hence,  the  model  act  has  been  revised  in 
many  respects  to  meet  local  conditions,  so 
the  reported  bUl  Is  well  developed  and  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  District  of  Columbia 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  H.R.  7067 

SCOPE  OF  THE  STATUTE 

Section  2  provides  that  the  act  shall  sup- 
plement other  provisions  ot  law  relative  to 
procedures  to  be  observed  by  the  agencies 
covered,  but  provides  that  the  act  super- 
sedes any  such  law  or  procedure  if  there  is  a 
conflict. 

DEFXNmoKS 

Section  S  defines  the  statutory  terms, 
such  as  "party,"  "contested  case,-  "inde- 
pendent agency,"  "licensing,"  and  "sanc- 
tion." The  definition  of  "contested  case" 
has  been  drafted  so  as  to  exclude  adminis- 
trative functions  traditionally  nonsuscep- 
tible  to  application  of  the  process  of  adjudi- 
cation, such  as  Inspections,  tests,  elections, 
etc.,  and  where  generally  no  hearing  Is  ex- 
pressly or  Implicitly  required  by  any  other 
law. 

PBOCEDUBAI,  RUIXS 

Section  4  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  rules  of  procedxu-e.  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  rules  of  practice  before  each 
agency  and  allows  for  supplementing  such 
rules  by  descriptive  statements  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Interested  persons. 

OmciAL  PUBLICATION 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Commission- 
ers shall  publish  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
Register  at  regular  intervals  in  which  rules 
of  the  agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  to  be  published;  provides  that  the  courts 
are  to  take  Judicial  notice  of  such  published 
rules;  and  provides  that  other  matters  of 
public  interest,  codifications  of  rules,  notice 
of  public  hearings,  etc.,  are  to  be  published 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Register. 

PUBLIC  NOTICE  AND  PAKTICIPATION  IN 
BULEMAKING 

Section  6  requires  public  notice  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  rules  or  proposed  rule 
changes  to  be  listed  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Register,  so  as  to  afford  interested  par- 
ties the  opportunity  to  submit  their  views. 
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In  the  case  of  an  emergency  reqviiring  Im- 
mediate adoption  of  a  rule,  then  th«  rule 
BhaU  be  valid  without  notice  if,  thereafter, 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  met  within 
120  days  of  its  adoption. 

P1LINC  AND  PUBLISHING  RULES 

Section  7  provides  that  within  30  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  each  agency 
BhaU  file  a  certified  copy  of  Its  rules  with 
the  Commissioners.  No  rule,  except  an  emer- 
gency rule  as  referred  to  in  section  7(c)  of 
the  act,  adopted  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  shall  bec<Kne  effective  untU  after  its 
publication  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Reg- 
ister. 

COMPILATION  OF  RULES 

Section  8  provides  that  rules  in  effect  at 
the  date  of  the  enactment  ot  this  act  shaU 
be  compiled,  indexed,  and  published  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Register,  together  with 
all  those  meanwhile  adopted  and  in  effect 
at  such  time  of  compilation.  It  Is  further 
provided  that  compilations  shall  be  supple- 
mented or  revised  to  reflect  new  rules  or 
changes  In  rules.  Your  committee  believes 
that  for  the  purpose  of  oompUation,  a  con- 
tinuing publication  in  looseleaf  form  will 
suffice.  Hence  the  amendment  to  this  sec- 
tion striking  out  the  requirement  of  publi- 
cation every  5  years  in  the  Register. 

DKXARATCMIT  ORDERS 

Section  9  provides  that  the  Commission- 
ers or  an  agency  may  issue,  upon  the  petl^ 
tlon  of  an  interested  person,  a  declarat<»y 
ruling  deemed  necessary  to  terminate  a  con- 
troversy or  remove  uncertainty,  and  review  erf 
such  a  ruling  may  be  p\irsued  In  the  same 
manner  prescribed  for  decisions  In  contested 
cases.  The  refusal  to  issue  a  declaratory  or- 
der, however,  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

CONTESTED  CASES 

Section  10  provides  that  reasonable 
notice  of  hearings  be  given  in  any  contested 
case,  as  defined  in  section  2(8)  of  the  bill; 
that  the  proponent  of  a  rule  or  order  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof:  that  before  any 
final  decision  the  record  shaU  be  read  by  a 
majority  of  those  rendering  decisions,  and 
that  any  adverse  decision  shall  state  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  Findings  of 
fact  and  law  shaL  be  supported  by  and  be 
m  accordance  with  reliable,  probative,  and 
substantial  evidence.  Material  facts  not  ap- 
pearing In  the  evidence  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  agency  has  taken  notice  must  be 
included  In  the  record  serving  as  the  basis  for 
the  order  or  decision. 

Section  11  states  that  any  person  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order  may 
petition  for  review  and  prescribes  the  powers 
of  review  with  guidance  for  their  exercise  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
and,  In  a  few  specified  Instances,  by  the  U.S. 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  gen- 
eral, the  standards  of  Judicial  review  set 
forth  In  section  11  are  identical  with  those 
found  In  the  Administrative  Procedm^  Act 
of  1946,  and  as  develc^ed  by  controlling  deci- 
sions Off  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  lower  Federal  courts. 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we 
again  observed  C«>ttve  Nations  Week. 

As  part  of  the  observance  the  Captive 
Nations  Assonbly  held  a  dinner  at  the 


National  Press  Club  on  July  21,  and  heard 
an  address  by  Representatlye  Gerald  R. 
Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ford's  remaiks  follow: 
U.S.  FOREiGW  Polict:   Niw  Mtths  and  Old 
Reauties 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  tonight  and  to 
receive  this  Captive  Nations  Award.  Tour 
organization  has  a  great  mission.  Tou  help 
keep  alive  the  hope  of  freedom  for  the  cai>- 
tive  peoples  \inder  communism.  With  a 
deep  sense  of  humility,  Itthank  you — and 
salute  your  efforts. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  new  myths 
and  old  realities  affecting  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
American  fighting  men  are  at  this  moment  in 
a  hot  war  in  Vietnam.  Tbey  are  there  to 
help  roll  back  the  tide  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. If  they  are  to  succeed,  here  at  home 
we  must  face  up  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
enemy— communism. 

The  theory  has  gfrown  in  recent  years  that 
this  enemy  is  changing  and  mellowing.  We 
are  told  that  the  Communist  world  is  split- 
ting up.  We  are  advised  by  so-called  ex- 
perts that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  pesu^ful 
coexistence.  These  experts  say  that  we 
should  encourage  such  change  by  a  more  tol- 
erant attitude  toward  communism. 

This  has  been  a  dcxninant  theme  in  recent 
American  foreign  policy.  Unfortunately,  It 
is  a  theme  based  on  hope,  not  evidence — on 
myth,  not  reality. 

For  example,  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
pull  down  a  verbal  Iron  Curtain  on  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  captive  nations  under  Com- 
munist rule.  Some  misguided  spokesmen 
have  even  opposed  the  idea  of  having  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  TTiey  claim  It  rubs  the 
Kremlin  the  wrong  way  and  therefore  blocks 
American-Soviet  understanding. 

That  is  the  myth — but  what  is  the  reality? 
It  is  that  in  Eastern  Eiirope  tens  of  millions 
of  people  live  under  Communist  repression. 
No  democratic  elections  are  permitted  In 
these  countries.  The  principle  of  national 
self-determination  Is  ruthlessly  denied. 

The  mjrth  says  that  the  United  States 
should  furnish  trade  and  aid  to  help  the 
economics  of  these  captive  nations.  We  are 
told  that  in  this  way  the  Communist 
monolith  will  break  up. 

That  is  the  myth — ^but  what  is  the  reality? 
The  truth  can  be  learned  by  studying  this 
Nation's  policy  toward  Hungary.  We  are  be- 
ing told  now  that  the  Communist  rulers  of 
Hvmgary  are  changing.  We  are  being  told 
now  that  they  too  are  mellowing.  We  are 
being  advised  by  the  so-called  experts  that 
the  United  States  should  consider  a  large- 
scale  trade  and  aid  program  to  Communist 
Hungary.  The  theory  Is  that  we  can  help 
liberalize  Hungary's  domestic  and  foreign 
policies. 

That  is  the  theory.  But  what  is  the 
reality?  The  reality  is  that  the  people  of 
Hungary  today  remain  under  a  brutal  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  The  regime  there  was 
brought  to  power  through  bloody  repression 
of  the  Hungarian  people — and  it  remains  in 
power  by  threat  and  coercion. 

We  will  pay  dearly  for  such  mistaken 
theories.  We  have  paid  dearly  for  them  in 
years  past.  Three  times  in  this  decade  the 
old  realities  of  communism  have  fc»nented 
major  world  crises. 

There  was  the  reality  of  the  Berlin  wall 
In  1961.  Today,  4  years  later,  the  wall  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  Communist  aggression.  The 
outrage  of  Western  statesmen  has  been  for- 
gotten— as  the  Communists  knew  it  would. 
But  the  wall  remains.  As  with  the  captive 
nations,  we  are  not  supposed  to  mention  the 
Berlin  wall  anymore.  To  do  so,  we  are  told, 
is  an  unnecessary  irritation  of  the  Soviets. 

Thus  does  the  spirit  of  false  coexistence 
march  on.  It  callously  ignores  all  proof  of 
Communist  aggression.  It  deceives  Its  fol- 
lowers— and  It  betrays  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Thus,  In  1962,  came  the  reality  of  the  Cu- 
ban missile  crisis.  That  crisis  should  have 
upset  the  theories  of  our  mythmakers.     Com- 


munist deceit  and  aggression  were  made 
plain  for  all  to  see.  Despite  this  fact,  the 
reality  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  soon  gave 
way  to  myth. 

Again,  the  apostles  of  coexistence  at  any 
price  did  not  admit  their  mistake.  Instead, 
they  began  arguing  that  the  missile  crisis 
advanced  the  cause  of  American-Soviet  un- 
derstanding. Why?  Because,  they  said.  It 
proved  to  the  Russians  that  the  United  States 
will  stand  firm  when  our  vital  Interests  are 
at  stake. 

But  we  might  ask  why  Khrushchev  and  his 
military  advisers  ever  believed  otherwise? 
What  led  them  to  think  that  the  United 
States  would  ever  tolerate  Soviet  missiles  in 
the  Caribbean? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Communists  con- 
cluded— as  the  late  Robert  Frost  quoted 
Khrushchev — ^that  America  had  become  too 
Uberal  to  fight. 

Our  lesson  in  Cuba  ought  to  guide  us  dur- 
ing the  third  great  crisis  of  this  decade — 
in  Vietnam.  In  Cuba,  our  early  vacillation 
encouraged  the  Communists  to  bolder-and- 
bolder  aggression. 

We  cannot — we  dare  not — lead  them  to  re- 
peat that  mistake  in  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  leaders  in  Moscow,  Peip- 
Ing,  and  Hanoi  must  fully  understand  that 
the  United  States  considers  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam  vital  to  our  interests.  And 
they  must  know  that  we  are  not  bluffing  in 
our  determination  to  defend  those  inter- 
ests. 

Mao  has  said  that  America  wUl  soon  tire 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  President  John- 
son's grave  responsibility  to  convince  Mao  and 
his  Commtinist  allies  otherwise. 

Our  power  Is  known  to  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  must  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
we  will  use  that  power  to  meet  the  threat 
of  aggression. 

Toward  this  end  I  recommended  a  short 
time  ago  that  we  intensify  our  air  strikes 
against  significant  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam.  Predictably,  I  was  denounced  by 
armchair  theorists.  Many  of  these  same 
spokesmen  have  given  the  President  only 
half-hearted  support  in  his  Vietnam  policy. 
Many  have  openly  attacked  the  President's 
firmness — and  called  for  a  retreat  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

My  purpose  was — is — and  will  continue  to 
be — to  strengthen  the  President's  effort  to 
convince  the  enemy  of  owe  firmness.  But 
many  of  his  ostensible  political  allies  are  In 
fact  wealienlng  his  hand  in  this  crisis. 

Let  me  repeat  whait  I  have  said  before: 
Here  at  home.  President  Johnson  need  not 
fear  that  the  opposition  party  will  ever 
undercut  hia  efforts  to  be  firm  against  CcMn- 
munlert)  aggression  in  Vietnam,  or  elsewhere. 
We  have  backed  these  efforts — and  we  will 
always  put  national  interest  above  narrow 
partisan  Interest. 

But  the  President's  worst  opponents  here 
at  home  are  those  critics  within  his  own 
party  who  are  undercutting  his  credibility 
in  enemy  capitals. 

Before  the  Ciiban  crisis,  Khrushchev  was 
misled  into  beUevlng  America  would  not 
stand  firm.  Today.  Mao  is  being  misled  by 
the  ciit-«nd-run  speeobes  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  political  family. 
Mao  hears  the  clamor  for  negotlation-at 
any-prioe — from  members  of  the  President's 
own  political  party. 

Mao  hears  the  clamor  to  retreat  to  high 
ground  or  to  Saigon —  or  even  to  Waikikl— 
from  memil>er8  of  the  President's  own  politi- 
cal family. 

Mao  hears  vague  talk  of  "political  solu- 
tions" and  de-escalation — from  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator who  not  long  ago  occupied  a  powerful 
policymaking  position  In  our  Government. 
And,  he  too  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
ixjlitlcal  family. 

Along  with  the  President,  we  wondw  what 
some  of  these  reoommendations  mean.  But 
Mao  believes  he  knows  their  meaning.  To 
him  and  his  allies,  they  mean  America  is 
divided.    To  Mao  and  his  aUies  they  mean 
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■o  mutter  continually  to  yourselves,  "peace, 
peace,'  when  there  la  no  peace;  but  only  cap- 
tivity and  death  for  you  as  well  as  for  those 
you  leave  unsaved;  and  joura  darker  than 
theirs.- 

We  will  win  our  peace  by  resistance  to  evil. 
We  will  not  buy  it  by  compromise  with  evU. 
That  will  remain  oxu-  purp>06e  in  Vietnam 
and  throughout  the  world — wherever  brave 
men  resist  tyranny  and  long  for  freedom. 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
morning  of  July  19  at  the  main  post 
office  in  C?hicago  over  300  people  gathered 
at  colorful  ceremonies,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian- 
Americans,  to  mark  the  issuance  of  the 
Dante  Alighierl  commemorative  stamp. 

This  year,  Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski. 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  designated  a  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  great  Italian  poet,  Dante  AUghleri, 
in  order  to  commemorate  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  Dante  has  made  to  the 
arts  and  to  literature.  Dante  Alighieri, 
born  700  years  ago,  wrote  with  inspired 
vision  and  profound  wisdom.  To  this 
day  his  works  have  universal  appeal  and 
he  is  a  poet  as  immortal  as  Shakespeare. 

At  the  impressive  ceremonies  honor- 
ing Dante,  the  Fillppo  Mazzei  Post, 
ItaUan-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
U.S.A.,  posted  the  colors,  and  Rev.  Sal- 
vatore  Devita,  provincial  superior,  Sca- 
labrini  Fathers,  gave  the  invocation, 
after  which  Harry  Semrow.  postmaster 
of  the  Chicago  Post  Office,  welcomed 
those  present. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  remarks  made 
on  this  occasion  by  Col.  Prank  W.  Ches- 
row,  president  of  the  Chicago  Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary  District,  Vincent  K  Per- 
rara,  president  of  the  Joint  Civic  Com- 
mittee of  Italian- Americans,  and  by  Hon. 
Alexander  Napoli,  presiding  judge  of  the 
Criminal  Division,  Circxilt  Court  of  Cook 
County,  m. 

The  remarks  of  these  distinguished 
Chicagoans  follow : 

Remarks  bt  Col.  Prank  W.  Chesrow 
I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  to  participate 
in  these  ceremonies  to  launch  the  sale  of 
a  new  commemorative  stamp  honoring  Dante 
Alighieri.  This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great 
son  of  Italy  and  the  universal  contributions 
of  "an  illustrious  man  who  belongs  to  every 
age  and  to  people  of  all  ages,"  as  President 
Johnson  said  recently. 

As  reported  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 
new  stamp  went  on  sale  on  July  17.  1965, 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Re,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  indicated 
that  President  Johnson,  in  groping  for  ways 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  presidential 
politics,  occasionally  studies  the  writings  of 
Dante. 

In  a  letter  released  by  the  White  House 
staff,  the  President  indicated.  "Dante's  im- 
mortal 'Divine  Comedy'  is  the  best  known  and 


most  widely  respected  work.  But  for  those 
who  are  charged  with  administering  their 
nation's  affairs,  hia  provocative  political 
ideas,  expressed  in  his  other  literary  master- 
pieces, have  enduring  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance." 

I  axn  indeed  thrilled  that  so  many  of  our 
Judges,  political  leaders,  and  fine  represent- 
atives of  our  community  have  gathered  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dante.  The  Joint  Civic 
Conunlttee  of  Italian  Americans,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  post  office  of  Chicago 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  leadership  in 
focusing  attention  on  this  great  man  on  the 
700th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  for  your  partici- 
pation. 

Remarks  bt  Vincent  E.  Ferrara 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  participates 
in  these  ceremonies.  Jointly  with  the  Poet 
Office,  to  launch  the  sale  of  the  new  Dante 
postage  stamp,  commemorating  the  700th  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  greatest  Italians  in 
history.  As  Time  magazine  stated  In  last 
week's  issue,  "Dante  is  a  man  for  the  ages." 

Judge  Napoli  will  later  present  the  main 
address,  in  which  I  am  a\xn  he  will  discuss 
in  a  most  eloquent  manner  the  great  literary 
contributions  of  Dante  Alighieri,  and  his  tre- 
mendous Impact  upon  world  literature  and 
world  civiziatlon.  I  shall  not  infringe,  there- 
fore, upon  the  Judge's  topic  for  two  good  rea- 
sons. First,  beoaiise  he  wiU  do  so  much  more 
brilliantly  tJian  I  can,  and.  secondly,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  held  In  contempt  of  coiirt. 

But,  seriously,  my  task  as  president  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
is  to  express  to  all  of  you  our  profound 
thanks  and  deep  appreciation  for  Joining 
with  us  on  this  unprecedented  occasion. 
This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  such  an  occasion  has  taken  place  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Not  for  lack  of  leadership 
or  organization  among  oxu:  people,  but  sim- 
ply because  great  Italians  have  rarely  been 
honored  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
this  wonderfxol  device  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  issue.  I  understand  that  only  three 
other  Italians  have  been  so  honored — Colum- 
bus, Verrazsano,  and  Garibaldi,  Let  us  hc^>e 
that  this  day  la  a  beginning.  Let  mb  hope 
that  more  Italians  who  have  enriched  world 
civilization  will  be  given  this  type  of  recog- 
nition. Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans  will 
devote  its  energies  and  its  leadership  to  bring 
about  this  type  of  recognition,  aided,  of 
coTirse,  by  our  political  leaders  and  by  our 
business  and  professional  men  and  women. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  those  persons  who  assisted  the  Joint  civic 
committee  in  its  efforts  to  have  this  special 
issue  of  the  Dante  stamp.  First,  we  wish  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  Honorable  John 
Gronouski,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  who  readily  approved  our  recommen- 
dation which  was  brought  to  his  attention 
by  our  esteemed  and  brilliant  political 
leader.  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Senator 
Douglas,  who  has  a  great  love  for  Italy  and 
its  people  and  culture  can  always  be  counted 
upon  to  help  us  promote  such  activities,  and 
so  to  Senator  Douglas,  we  say  "thank  you  " 
from  the  bottom  of  oxu  hearts  for  his  inter- 
vention on  our  behalf. 

I  also  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation 
to  oiur  own  beloved  leader,  Congressman 
Prank  Annunzio,  for  his  enthusiastic  sup- 
port in  connection  with  this  measure.  As 
you  aU  know,  this  competent  and  dynamic 
Representative  of  this,  the  Seventh  District, 
always  goes  out  of  his  way  to  give  vigorous 
leadership  to  every  liberal  and  enlightened 
cause  for  the  welfare  of  his  constituents  and 
for  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

I  also  wish  to  express  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  Prof.  Joseph  Pucllla  from  North- 
western University  for  conceiving  the  idea 
of  a  Dante  commemorative  stamp.    He  pro- 
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nosed  the  Idea  to  the  Joint  Civic  Committee 
^Italian  Americans  which  in  turn  set  the 
wheels  m  motion  to  achieve  this  objective. 
Professor  PuciUa,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages  at  Northwestern 
nniverslty,  and  a  member  of  our  committee, 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  scholarly  research. 
His  publications  and  his  achievements  are  too 
numerous  for  me  to  mention  \mder  these 
oircumstances.  but  I  assure  you  that  they 
are  recognized  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
academic  world.  ,    ^     ^  , 

Last  but  not  least,  I  wish  to  take  this 
oDportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Post- 
master Harry  H.  Semrow,  our  genial  and  capa- 
ble host,  for  his  efforts  in  permitting  us  to 
loin  with  the  poet  office  in  this  celebration, 
and  in  making  all  of  the  arrangements,  in 
which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  capable 
"alter  ego",  the  Director  of  Operations,  Wil- 
liam Boschelll  and  the  Director  of  Office 
Administrative  Services,  Philip  Lazzara. 

There  are  many  other  persons  who  quietly 
and  behind  the  scenes  assisted  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  in  achieving 
its  objective  of  having  issued  a  Dante  com- 
memorative stamp.  But  time  does  not  per- 
mit a  complete  enumeration.  But  to  aU  those 
who  assisted,  and  to  aU  of  you  present  here 
today  I  wish  again  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion loj-  yo\u-  participation  in  these  cere- 
monies. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  as  Americans 
of  Italian  extraction  participate  in  civic,  edu- 
caUonal,  and  cultural  ventures  of  all  kinds. 
Participation  in  positive  and  constructive  ac- 
tivities is  necessary  if  we  are  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  Democratic  way  of  life,  and 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  tliat  our  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  extraction  be  especUlly  active 
because  we  have  many  talents  and  abilities 
which  can  be  utilized  to  enrich  our  American 
way  of  life. 

This,  finally,  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans — 
to  mobilize  our  leadership  and  our  resources 
for  a  better  life  for  our  children,  our  local 
community  and  our  Nation  for  a  greater 
America. 

And  In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans will,  this  morning,  pvuxihase  fl.OOO 
worth  of  the  Dante  Stamp.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  manifest  your  Interest 
in  similar  fashion.    I  thank  you. 

Dante  "A  Man  for  the  Ages,"  Address  by  the 
Honorable  Judge  Alexander  J.  Napoli 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  700th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est and  most  sublime  poets,  Dante  Alighieri, 
Is  being  celebrated  this  year  in  all  civilized 
nations. 

Commemorations  honoring  him  have  al- 
ready been  held  in  many  places  in  our  United 
States,  including  Chicago;  but  today  we 
Americans  are  paying  him  a  very  special  trib- 
ute, a  tribute  which  Is  usually  reserved  for 
our  own  Presidents  and  men  of  genius,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  accorded  to  those  of  foreign 
countries.  As  you  all  know,  a  special  com- 
memorative Dante  stamp  has  been  issued  and 
goes  on  sale  today  for  the  first  time. 

To  tell  you  in  some  detail  why  all  these 
homages  are  being  rendered  to  Dante,  and 
why  they  are  due  to  him  would  require 
volumes  and  many  hours  of  our  precious 
time.  But  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  few  min- 
utes allotted  to  me  there  is  little  else  I  can 
do  beyond  merely  enumerating,  with  few 
comments  and  observations,  the  extraordi- 
nary achievements  of  this  greatest  of  all 
Italian  poets,  who  Is  also  unanimously  con- 
sidered the  father  of  the  melodiovts  language 
of  Italy. 

The  most  important  events  of  his  Ufs 
briefly  are  these: 

Dante  was  bom  In  the  latter  part  of  May 
1265  in  Florence  (which  means  the  city  of 
flowers),  then  a  free  city-state,  which  had 


been  enjoying  a  democratic  government  with 
a  parliament  long  before  King  John  signed 
the  famous  Magna  Charta.    The  name  given 
to  him  was  "Durante"  (or  long  lasting),  of 
which  Dante  is  a  shortened  form.    His  edu- 
cation was  vmdoubtedly  the  best  that  could 
be    obtained    in    the    13th    century.     After 
studying   with   Brunetto   lAtlnl.    the    well- 
known  author  of   "U  Tesoretto,"   a  sort  of 
medieval  encyclopedia,  Dante  attended  the 
University  of  Bologna,  where  he  eagerly  ab- 
sorbed the  history,  philosophy,  theology,  and 
the  natural  sciences  with  which  his  works, 
most  especially  the  "Divine  Comedy"  are  top- 
heavy.     No  book  on  earth  displays  such  vast 
and      thorough      knowledge.      Dante      also 
learned  riding,  fencing,  ptdnting,  and  singing. 
In  1289  he  had  a  taste  of  war,  for  he  fought 
with  the  Florentine  Army  in  two  short  wars; 
against  Arezzo  and  Pisa.    In  order  to  be  able 
to  enter  politics,  he  enrolled  in  the  corpora- 
tion or  guild  of  physicians  and  druggists. 
He   held   several   offices,   Including   the   im- 
portant offices  of  Priore  and  Florentine  Am- 
bassador to  Pope  Boniface  Vni.     Although 
he   fell  In  love  with  Beatrice,   he  married 
Gemma  Donatl,  from  whc«n  he  had  several 
children.    When  the  Black  Guelphs  won  the 
elections  in  1301,  Dante,  a  White  Guelph,  was 
exiled  together  with  the  leaders  of  his  party; 
later  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  and 
when  he  refused  to  do  so,  he  was  condemned 
in  absentia  to  death  by  being  bvirned  alive. 
He  died  in  Ravenna  after  20  years  of  wander- 
ing throughout  Italy,  for  ever-longing  to  re- 
turn to  his  "bel  San  Giovanni";  i.e..  the  city 
of  his  birth. 

Dante  ■WTOte  very  fiuently  In  Latin,  Italian, 
and    even    Provencal.    In    medieval    times 
Latin  was  considered  by  all  the  appropriate 
language  of  scholars,  the  sole  language  to  be 
employed  in  writing  about  serious  matters. 
Hence,   It  was  natural  for  him  to  write  in 
Latin    some   of   his  most   important  works. 
In  Latin  are  "De  Vulgarl  Eloquio,"  a  very 
interesting  treatise  about  the  emerging  lan- 
guage of  Italy;  "Quaestio  de  Aqua  et  Terra, - 
a  discussion  on  geoph3rsics;  some  eclogues; 
some   epistles  of  political  nature;    and  "De 
Monarchia,"  a  very  provocative  treatise  on 
government  and  political  theory.     We  know 
that  he  had  begun  to  write  in  Latin  even 
his  masterpiece,   the  "Divine  Comedy,"   be- 
cause of  the  sublime  nature  of  Its  subject 
matter,  but  that  he  soon  switched  to  Italian 
in  order  to  reach  a  greater  number  of  readers. 
As   a   political   theorist  Dante  towers   far 
above  the  thinkers  of  his  age,  and  for  this 
alone  he  deserves  all  the  honors  and  homages 
we  are  paying  him  in  th^  700th  anniversary 
of    his    birth.     He    was    Indeed    the    great 
prophet  and  visionary;  he  was  700  years  ahead 
of  his  time,  for  he  believed  In  a  one-wc«-ld 
and  one-wcwld  government.    He  firmly  be- 
lieved, and  he  was  led  to  this  by  the  sorrowful 
experiences  of  his  days,  that  only  a  world 
state  or  government  could  keep  a  stable  order 
with  peace  and  Justice  all  over  the  world. 
He  reasoned  sylloglstlcally  more  or  less  in 
this  fashion:  m^n  is  a  rational  or  reasoning 
animal,  and  his  natural  function  is  rational 
or  intellectvial  activity;  but  this  fvinction  can 
be  properly  exercised  only  If  peace  is  main- 
tained;  therefore  man  needs  a  government 
which  will  preserve  peace  on  earth,  in  other 
words,  a  world  government. 

We  who  live  in  the  nuclear  age,  can  appre- 
ciate Dante's  political  theory  a  great  deal 
better  than  his  contemporaries;  and  to  avoid 
future  catastrophies,  we  have  already  taken  a 
step  toward  world  goveriunent  by  establish- 
ing the  United  Nations.  It  matters  not  that 
Dante  theorized  that  the  head  of  the  world 
government  should  be  an  emperor,  and  that 
his  seat  should  be  in  the  "giardino  della 
Europa";  namely,  Italy;  what  is  relevant  and 
material  is  the  idea  of  a  world  state,  or  world 
government;  and  Dante  must  be  given  full 
credit  for  it,  as  indeed  he  Is  by  aU  scholars. 

Dante  loved  and  cherished  the  wisdom  and 
the    beauty    of    the    ancient    Greco-Roman 


classics,  such  as  Homer.  Livy,  Horace,  and 
VirgU;  his  love  and  admiration  for  Virgil  is 
so  great,  that  he  refers  to  him  as  "il  mlo 
maestro  e  11  mio  autore"  (my  teacher  and  my 
author),  and  made  him  his  guide  through 
hell  and  purgatory. 

This  pervasive  feeling,  this  strong  affection 
and  deep  veneration  of  Dante  for  the  writ- 
ers and  thinkers  of  the  ancient  classical 
world  make  Dante  a  forerunner  of  Renais- 
sance and  humanism,  that  great  period  of 
history  when  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin 
civilization,  literature  and  science  was  resur- 
rected from  the  dead  by  the  Italians,  and 
made  to  live  again  and  become  a  very  im- 
portant and  fundamental  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  modem  man. 

Of  course,  Dante  Is  best  known  for  his 
writings  in  the  vernacular,  namely  Italian. 
He  wrote  in  this  beautiful  and  melodious 
language :  "Vita  Nuova"  or  ("The  New  Life") , 
a  prose  and  verse  story  of  his  love  for  Bea- 
trice; "H  Convlvlo,"  (or  "The  Banquet"),  a 
phlloeophical  treatise  also  in  prose  and  verse; 
and  finally  "La  Divina  Commedia"  ("The 
Devine  Comedy"),  the  greatest  poem  ever 
written,  the  most  often  printed,  translated 
and  written  about  book,  next,  of  course,  to 
the  Bible.  There  are  some  77  translations 
of  it  In  the  English  language  alone. 

By  writing  these  works  in  the  vernacular 
Italian,  Dante  accomplished  three  very  un- 
usual and  important  things:  (1)  he  im- 
mortalized the  dolce  stil  nuovo  or  sweet  new 
style  of  love  poetry;  (2)  he  gave  a  new  life 
and  statiue  to  a  vernacular,  that  up  to  that 
time  had  not  been  used  In  writings  of  a 
serious  nature;  (3)  he  became,  ipso  facto 
the  father,  the  creator  of  the  Latin's  first 
bom  daughter;  the  beautiful  and  melodious 
Italian  language. 

Dante's  glory,  however,  rests  chiefiy,  as  you 
all  know,  on  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  a  long 
poem  in  three  parts  or  cantlche,  dealing  with 
his  imaginary  Journey  through  the  world  be- 
yond: Inferno,  Purgatorlo,  and  Paradiso, 
This  poem  is  at  once  the  strangest,  most 
sublime,  most  beautiful,  and  most  difficult  of 
all  poems.  It  is  a  deep,  through  study  of  man 
at  his  best  and  at  his  worst;  it  iB  the  fasci- 
nating story  of  mankind  as  It  actjially  Is  and 
as  It  ought  to  be;  the  story  of  mail's  redemp- 
tion and  final  salvation.  Yes,  the  whole  wide 
world  is  somehow  in  it;  thieves,  mtirders, 
traitors,  counterfeiters,  atheists,  epicureans, 
etc.,  but  there  are  heroes  such  as  St.  Francis 
of  Assisl,  St.  Benedict,  Peter  Damlan,  Jo«u:him 
da  Flore,  etc.  Because  all  knowledge  is  the 
province  of  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  the  poem  Is 
akin  to  the  encycolpedlas  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  called  Summae,  such  as  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  To  read  it  with  profit  and, 
enjoyment,  one  who  Is  not  acquainted  with 
history,  astronomy,  music,  philosc^hy, 
mythology,  poetry,  and  theology,  mvist  con- 
stantly refer  to  explanatory  notes. 

The  language  is  compact  and  concise,  rival- 
ing and  at  times,  surpassing  Horace  and 
Tacitus.  The  tone  is,  at  various  times, 
prophetic,  violent,  and  exquisitely  sweet. 
Everything  is  proportionate  and  synunetrlcal; 
there  are  33  cantos  in  each  cantlca  (or  part) 
and  1  canto,  the  first,  as  a  sort  of  introduc- 
tion, making  thus  a  total  of  100  cantos;  a 
perfect  number  according  to  numwology. 
Each  cantlca  ends  with  the  words  "A  riveder 
le  stelle,"  to  see  the  stars  again. 

The  numerovts  similes  and  other  figures 
of  speech  are  Incontestable  evidence  of  Dan- 
te's vast  and  deep  knowledge  of  man  and 
nature.  There  is  an  intensity  and  earnest- 
ness in  this  marvellous  epic,  which  Is  un- 
equaled  in  any  other  poem.  Its  sublimity  la 
such  that  a  later  generation  added  the  word 
Divine  to  what  Dante  had  simply  entitled 
Commedia. 

Dante  himself  rightly  calls  his  poem,  the 
poem,  "a  cui  han  posto  man  e  clelo  e  terra," 
the  poem  on  which  both  heaven  and  eartlft 
have  labored. 
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Plantii  \g  Our  Flag  Withoat  Marines 


rSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EYINS 

or  TKNKESSBK 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  E\  INS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  (f  the  most  creative  and  dedi- 
cated mqn  In  Government  today  Is  Mr. 
Foley,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Bjislness  Administration.  Many 
of  his  li  novations  have  borne  fruit  In 
terms  of  greater  opportunities  for  small 
buslnessi  len. 

One  cT  the  most  Imaginative  and 
promlsln :  of  the  new  approaches  used 
by  Mr.  F  >ley  has  been  his  plan  to  bring 
together  small  businessmen  in  foreign 
nations  dth  American  small  business- 
men In  ,  olnt  business  ventures  abroad. 
In  this  uay  oiu-  free  enterprise  system 


can  play 


pandlng 


effort   Is 


an  Important  role  in  economic 


development  of  other  nations  while  ex- 


^merican  foreign  trade. 


The  Q06t  dramatic  chapter  of  this 


unfolding   In   Tunisia   where 


Americai[  and  Tunisian  small  business- 
men are  engaged  as  partners  In  business 
ventures,  Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston,  a  dls- 
tingulshcd  columnist  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  has  written  an  Informative 
article  e  :plalning  this  pioneering  ven- 
tare  uid  ts  significance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  l|e  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recc  rs,  believing  it  will  be  of  wide- 
spread Ic  terest  to  millions  of  small  busl- 
nessmoi  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  CO  umn  follows: 
[Prom  th^  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet.  July  23. 
1965] 

PlantiiIg   Oum   Flag  Without   Marines 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 


dirlng. 


Tezi  so, 


>. — fiodete 


It's 


oounte  rpart 
Agen  rj 


tBBOt  U 


■tm  >Ie 
Fir 


Perhapc 
20 — bave 
formed 

Waynesbotx), 
can't  help 

What 
even  call 
Amerloan 
of  the 
with 
dollar 
acxxmym 

Sotad 
American. 
Corp. 
ment. 
aiS.OOO  In 
In 
the 
(AID) 
Ooelan'B 

MThy? 
Tunisian 
own  and 

In  19S6I 
got  a 
started 
other 
wood 
scooter. 

He  now]  employs  170  persons.  This  year  be 
expects  1  y  gross  $800,000  <ln  dinars) ,  a 
$200,000  I  aln  over  last  year.  His  capital  Is 
stated  at  »250.000,  on  which  he  nets  $80,000, 
<H-  better  than  30  percent.    Not  bad. 


a  dozen  Americans — well,  maybe 
heard    at    Sotctd.      It's    a    newly 
oc^poratlon  fathered  by  three  Ameri- 
buslnesBmen  dlsparately  located  In 
Va.,  Dallas,  and  Mllwaxikee.  Tou 
wondering  how  they  got  together, 
what  a^iratlon.    You  might 
It  lmi>ertlnence.     A  tiny,  iintrled 
enterprise  on  the  African  shores 
M^terranean  puts  Itself  In  a  class 
Socony.  and  Alcoe^ — aU  bllllon- 
oi|eratlons — by    \ising     a    corporate 
WUl  It  Uve  up  to  its  pretension? 
French  alphabetlcs  for  Tunisian- 
Small -Buslnees       Development 
Tunlso  Ameiicaine  Develc^pe- 
capltallzed  for  $75,000  In  aU— 
hard  American  dollars  and  $60,000 
Tunisian  dinajns  advanced  by 
for  International  Development 
Aready  It  has  put  $45,000  in  Claude 
Inanctal  pot. 

Beoaiise    Gozlan    Is    a    rarity — a 
vlth  entrepreneurial  zest,  a  yen  to 
<  perate  his  own  business, 
he  sold  his  automobile  for  $2,000, 
shop,  hired  three  employees  and 
i^anufacturlng   tables,    chairs,   and 
Items  of  furniture  of  metal  and 
locomotion,  he  bought  a  motor 


That  high  earnings  potential  and  the 
challenge — the  chance  to  implant  American 
know-how  where  it  will  be  effective  politically 
and  economically — Ivired  the  three  Ameri- 
cans Into  Tunisia.    They  are: 

Charles  Kckman,  whose  Virginia  Metal- 
crafters.  Inc.,  makes  lawninowers  and  garden 
tractors  and  whose  Williamsburg  Reproduc- 
tions manufacturers  brass  and  other  metal 
products.  He  Is  working  with  Goelan  on 
the  use  of  Eckman  parts  in  the  manufacture 
of  tractors  and  in  fashioning  brass  products 
for  export,  largely  to  the  United  States. 

Dan  Varel,  who  will  work  with  Gozlan  In 
producing  oil-well  bits,  the  mainstay  of  his 
Varel  Manufactiirlng  Co.,  in  Dallas.  He  also 
has  plants  in  Paris  and  Algeria. 

Robert  Moon,  soon  to  make  his  fourth  trip 
to  the  Gozlan  works.  His  Lakeside  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Milwaukee,  specializes  In 
sheetmetal  products — tables,  chairs,  and 
other  Items.  This,  as  noted,  is  what  Goz- 
lan got  started  In.  Moon  hopes  to  cut  costs 
and  Improve  designs. 

Gozlan  Is  completing  a  tour  of  the  plants 
of  h^B  three  i>artners  to  see  firsthand  the 
how  and  why  of  their  methods  and  tech- 
niques. He  was  brought  together  with  his 
American  coadventiirers  by  Eugene  Foley, 
head  of  the  .Small  Business  Administration, 
who  feels  that  underdeveloped  countries 
don't — can't— develop  giant  industries  over- 
night. They  need  small  businesses.  Foley 
sponsored  a  trip  of  small  businessmen  to 
Tunisia. 

Theory:  Who  can  better  teach  developing 
businessmen  In  developing  covmtries  than 
men  who,  perforce,  are  versed  in  small  busi- 
ness problems — production,  distribution, 
sales — from  the  raw  materials  up. 

To  be  sure,  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries tend  toward  socialism — state  ownership 
of  enterprise.  This  Is  hard  to  avoid  in  an 
era  of  automation,  requiring  heavy  Invest- 
ment. In  primitive  societies,  individuals 
don't  amass  wealth — capital.  Nor  do  they 
develop  entrepreneurial  skUls.  So  the  gov- 
ernment usually  has  to  buy  the  machinery 
and  provide  the  management. 

But  once  businesses  get  started,  the  man- 
agers often  become  property  minded  and 
pragmatic.  Foley  hopes — through  American 
know-how  and  collaboration — to  foster  this 
pragmatism  where  and  when  it's  located.  In 
£k;kman,  Varel.  and  Moon,  Foley  found  three 
Americans  willing  to  take  a  10-percent  stake 
In  Gozlan's  business. 

If  the  Gozlan  venture  succeeds.  Sotad  will 
explore  other  Joint  ventures.  "We  don't 
lack  for  opportunities,  for  offers."  Moon  told 
me. 

But  Eckman,  Varel,  and  Moon  are  true 
American  businessmen.  They're  In  Tunisia 
for  profit.  They  don't  Intend  to  lose  their 
stake  or  AID's  either. 

The3r*re  also  In  Tunsla  for  kicks.  It's  their 
way — and  Foley's — of  planting  the  American 
flag  abroad  without  using  the  marines.  CaU 
It  technological  infiltration — If  you  will. 

Let's  hope  Sotad  grows  up  to  its  acronym. 


The  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  L.  Nlblack,  judge  of  the  Marlon 
County  Circuit  Court,  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
legal  career  In  the  Hoosler  State.    His 


concern  with  the  welfare  of  his  commu- 
nity has  made  him  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing civic  leaders  In  Indianapolis 
and  his  comments  on  the  war  on  poverty 
which  appeared  in  the  July  25,  1965,  In- 
dlanapolls  Times  reflect  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience and  perceptive  observation. 

His  comments  follow: 

Thje  War  on  Poverty 
(By  Judge  John  L.  Nlblack) 

It  is  hard  for  me,  born  In  rural  America 
in  another  century,  and  reared  in  a  national 
tradition  that  our  country  was  the  land  of 
opportunity  and  freedom,  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  liberty  and  the  degradation  of 
the  individual  that  Is  now  taking  place. 

When  I  was  young,  the  Bible,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, Ben  Franklin's  Almanac,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  biography  and  Horatio  Alger,  Jr., 
were  required  reading  for  youth  and  largely 
formed  their  Ideals. 

Children  were  taught  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  to  work,  to  save  their  money  and  to 
make  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  world. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  leaders  and  rich 
folks  sprang  from  poor  families. 

There  has  been  a  continual  war  on  poverty 
going  on  In  the  United  States  since  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth.  They  almost 
starved  to  death.  Other  than  some  old  re- 
cluse. I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who 
starved  to  death,  even  In  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  middle  30's. 

We  have  county  homes,  welfare  depart- 
ments, old  age  assistance,  social  security,  day 
nursery,  Planner  House,  united  f\md.  slum 
clearance,  school  aid  and  many  other  local 
agencies  catering  to  the  unfortunate. 

The  Center  Township  Trustee's  oflBce  alone 
has  5,000  families  on  direct  food,  rent  and 
medical  aid  beyond  the  welfare  department, 
which  spends  $20  mUllon  a  year  in  keeping 
and  rehabilitating  dependent  people. 

This  Federal  war  on  poverty  is  a  silly  waste 
of  public  money  by  our  National  Government 
in  Foggy  Bottom,  Washington,  D.C,  a  Gov- 
ernment that  has  no  money,  is  $350  billion  In 
debt,  takes  $125  bUllon  a  year  In  taxes  and 
deductions  from  you  and  me  and  borrows 
the  rest  from  \is — ^to  help  us. 

This  war  on  poverty  of  course  appeals  to 
the  best  that  Is  In  people.  The  local  com- 
mittee is  a  good  one.  I  appointed  Mrs.  Coap- 
stick  (a  representative  of  the  welfare  board 
on  CAAP)  to  the  welfare  board  and  backed 
Richard  Lugar  (another  CAAP  director)  for 
the  school  board.  Many  others  on  it  are  fine 
people  and  my  friends.  Yet  it  has  no  real 
authority  and  the  whole  idea  Is  a  needless 
duplication  of  local  effort. 

In  my  time  since  I  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Times  and  attending  night  law  school  (at  my 
own  expense)  1  have  seen  the  terrible  slums 
along  Fall  Creek  in  Nels  Wells'  "black  bot- 
toms," where  many  cabins  had  dirt  floors, 
abolished  by  local  effort  in  slum  clearance 
project  A. 

There  are  no  such  slums  now.  The  great 
majority  of  colored  people  live  In  good  mid- 
dle-class homes  and  many  live  In  the  finest 
homes  In  town  and  country,  through  their 
own  efforts. 

What  Indianapolis  needs  is  a  central  clear- 
ing office  to  find  out  the  problem  families  in 
this  county  and  recommend  It  to  our  com- 
mittee on  poverty.  Eleven  percent-  of  chil- 
dren entering  the  first  grade  are  not  capable 
mentally  of  going  on  to  high  school.  Drunk- 
enness, gambling,  and  divorce  lead  to  a  great 
percentage  of  Impoverished  families,  crime, 
and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

All  cases  coming  under  Juvenile  court; 
criminal  and  municipal  cotu-ts;  civil  courts 
of  divorces  with  children,  child  support,  re- 
ciprocal runaway  puppy  cases  to  other  States, 
Insanity  inquest  and  retarded  children;  all 
welfare  department  cases;   school  dropouts. 
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hookey  players  and  class  failures;  county 
health  cases;  condenmed  dwellings;  town- 
Bhlp  relief  cases  and  police  and  sherilTs  re- 
Dorts  on  cases,  except  minor  traffic  vlola- 
tions,  should  be  noted  and  sent  to  the  central 
clearinghouse  for  a  card  index  cross  file.  A 
constant  study  should  be  made  of  all  such 
families.  Then  relief  could  be  devised  for 
these  community  problems.  Instead  of 
treating  symptoms  as  now,  we  could  begin 
to  treat  causes. 

Finally,  a  chief  objection  to  this  Federal 
war  on  poverty,  for  example :  take  the  opera- 
tion Head  Start  program  for  preschool  chil- 
dren. Now  the  Federal  agents  arbitrarily 
elect  families  who  are  not  competent  to  give 
their  babies  preschool  training.  The  next 
logical  step  wUl  be  to  take  such  children 
away  at  birth  and  place  them  In  a  competent 
home  or  asylum  such  as  the  Knightstown 
home  for  war  orphans,  a  very  successful 
operation. 

Later  the  ul-lmate  step,  of  course,  under 
such  a  dictatorship  as  Is  developing  over  our 
lives,  will  be  to  select  persons  who  are  deemed 
unfit  to  propagate  and  they  must  be  steril- 
ized. Thus  Government  will  benefit  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Local  government  and  freedom 
of  the  Individual  wUl  be  more — maybe 
rightly  so. 

Report  of  National  Projecti  Committee  to 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSIOIf  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  report 
of  the  national  projects  committee  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  recent 
52d  national  convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  held  in 
Washington,  June  8  to  11,  1965. 

The  operative  committee  of  the  con- 
gress, the  national  projects  committee, 
consists  of  an  outstanding  expert  on  wa- 
ter resource  problems  from  each  of  the 
major  drainage  basins  of  the  United 
States.  They  serve  without  compensa- 
tion of  any  kind  whatsoever  and  bear  all 
of  their  own  expenses  when  coming  to 
Washington  and  while  serving  here  on 
this  committee. 

The  committee's  purpose  Is  to  assist 
the  sponsors  of  projects  In  preparing  and 
presenting  their  data,  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  line  for  approval.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  originate  action  on  any 
project  but  acts  only  on  applications 
which  are  presented  to  it.  The  projects 
recommended  by  the  committee  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  congress  are  vigorously 
pressed  for  inclusion  In  the  Govern- 
ment's public  works  program  and  appro- 
priations or  allocation  of  funds  sought 
therefor. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  their  public-spirited  serv- 
ice in  an  effort  to  assist  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  and  the  governmental 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the 
people  in  the  areas  to  l>e  served  thereby. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
served  at  Its  recent  session  are  as  follows : 
CoMMrrrxB  on  Projects 

Representative  Robeet  T.  Secrkst,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  (Home: 
SenecavlUe,  Ohio),  chairman, 

William  H.  Webb,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  secretary. 

MEMBERS 

New  England  division:  John  J.  Halloran, 
general  manager,  Boston  Maritime  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass. 

North  Atlantic  division:  Malcolm  Plmle, 
Jr.,  consulting  engineer.  New  York,  N.Y. 

South  Atlantic  division:  Col.  George  W. 
Gillette,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  division:  Hu  B. 
Meyers,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Southwestern  division:  Dale  Miller.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

North  central  division:  Al  Hansen,  Min- 
neapolis, Mltui.,  cochalrman. 

Missouri  River  division:  Dan  S.  Jones,  Jr., 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Ohio  River  division:  J.  I.  Perrey,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

North  Pacific  division:  Herbert  G.  West, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

South  Pacific  division:  Vice  Adm.  Murrey 
L.  Royar,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  Washington,  D.C. 

Pacific  Ocean  division:  Robert  T.  Chulk, 
manager-chief  engineer.  Division  of  Water 
and  Land  Development,  Department  of  Land 
and  Natural  Resources,  State  of  HawaU. 

Western  Intermountaln  region:  Harold  H. 
Christy,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Report  of  the  Projects  Commfttee  to  the 
52d  National  Convention  or  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 


June  11,  1965. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Buckman, 

President,  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PsEsmENT:  In  pursuance  of  the 
call  of  the  President,  your  projects  com- 
mittee met  on  Jime  9,  1965,  to  consider  proj- 
ects submitted  since  the  last  session  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Hear- 
ings were  afforded  all  who  made  appearance. 

The  committee  at  this  session  has  ex- 
amined 71  proposals  embracing  all  resource 
Improvements  with  which  this  Congress  Is 
concerned.  Including  navigable  waterways, 
harbors,  flood  control,  hurricane  protection, 
soil  conservation,  reclamation,  and  water 
conservation. 

Of  the  proposals  examined,  this  committee 
Is  convinced  that  40  constitute  projects 
sound  in  conception,  needful,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  in  statxia  to  warrant  endorsement, 
involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $1,936.- 
542,000.  Nine  proposals  appear  to  be  with- 
out sufficiently  advanced  development  to 
warrant  project  endorsement  at  this  time, 
but  are  believed  to  be  meritorious  and  en- 
titled to  further  consideration  by  this  com- 
mittee. If  and  when  additional  information 
may  be  adequate  to  warrant  an  endorsed 
status.  We  find  that  on  20  proposals,  sur- 
veys have  been  authorized  but  the  reports 
of  said  svurveys  have  not  been  completed  and 
we  therefore  recommend  in  these  cases  that 
Congress  apprc^rlate  sufficient  funds  to  per- 
mit completion  of  these  surveys  as  soon  as 
practicable  In  order  that  action  may  be  taken 
toward  classification  by  this  Congress.  We 
find  two  proposals  which  on  preliminary 
examination  appear  to  be  desirable  and  need- 
ful, and  we  accordingly  recommend  that  en- 
gineering and  economic  investigations  of  sur- 


vey sc<^>e  be  made  In  these  cases  with  a  view 
to  developing  projects  for  subsequent  author- 
ization. 

Appendix  A  of  this  report  sets  forth  In 
detaU  a  list  of  all  proposals  and  projects 
examined  and  the  action  taken  thereon. 

The  water  resources  projects  now  in  opera- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  reduced 
transportation  costs  and  flood  damages  and 
provided  electric  energy.  Improved  water  sup- 
plies, public  recratlon,  and  benefits  from  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wUdllfe  reso\irces. 

In    calendar    year    1963,    the    waterborne 
commerce  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
1,174  million  tons,  consisting  of  665  mlUlon 
tons  on  coastal  harbors  and  channels,  188 
million  tons  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  431 
miUlon    tons    on    Inland    and    Intracoastal 
waterways.    Each  of  these  three  systems  has. 
by    savings    in   transportation    costs,    more 
than   Justified   construction   and    operating 
costs.      Coastal    harbors    and    channels    are 
being  progressively  Improved  to  provide  the 
greater  depths  required  foe  ocean  carrters 
of  today.     Depths  of  35  feet  now  generally 
prevaU  at  major  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  ranging  up  to  45  feet  in  New 
York  Harbor.     Depths  of  30  to  40  feet  are 
generally  available  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
Harbors   and  channels  of  lesser  depth  also 
have  been  provided  for  commercial  fishing, 
recreational  boating,  and  harbors  of  refuge. 
Great  Lakes  harbors  Joined  by  the  connect- 
ing channels,  provide  a  low-cost  transport 
artery  that  permits  movement  of  materials 
and  products  in  huge  quantities  to  advan- 
tageously located  industrial  areas.    Control- 
ling depths  in  the  connecting  channels  are 
now   27   feet   In  both  upbovind   and   down- 
bound  channels.    There  are  some  60  harbors 
on  the  Great  Lakes  with  authorized  project 
depths  of  18  to  27  feet.     The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  has    improved    In    varying    degree 
some   22.000  miles   of  inland  waterways,  of 
which  about   19,000  miles  are   cxirrenUy  In 
commercial  use.     Commerce  on  the  inland 
and  intracoastal  waterways  Increased  about 
4  percent  during  the  past  year,  to  establish 
a  record  of  139  bllUon  ton-mUes. 

The  authorized  flood  control  program,  in- 
cluding the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 
project,  is  estimated  to  cost  $9  billion.    Since 
1936,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed 
nearly  500  projects  having  a  cost  of  about 
$2    bilUon.     Projects    having    an    estimated 
cost   of   $5   billion   are   imder   construction, 
and  many  of  these  have  been  advanced  to 
the  point  where  they  are  at  least  partially 
effective  for  flood  control.    The  remainder  of 
the  active  flood  control  programs,  estimated 
to   cost    $2   blUlon,   has   not   been   started. 
Many    multiple-purpose    reservoir    project* 
with  power  also  provide  important  flood  con- 
trol benefits.    A  total  of  almost  825  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects  of  all  categories  are  now 
fully  or  partially  effective  for  flood  control. 
Corps    of    Engineers    projects    have    been 
highly  effective  In  reducing  flood  damages. 
During  the  limited  period  they  have  been  In 
operation,  they  have  prevented  flood  damages 
of  almost  $12.5  bUllon.     More  than  $650  mil- 
lion of  flood  damage  was  prevented  during 
fiscal   year    1964.    The   Nation   wlU   remain 
vxxlnerable    to    severe    fiood    damages    from 
major  floods  untU  an  adequate  degree  of  pro- 
tection   Is    achieved.    This    goal    may    be 
reached  through  orderly  prosecution  of  exist- 
ing flood  control  plans,  expanded  to  meet 
economic  development  taking  place  in  flood 
plains.     The    results   fix>m   operating   flood- 
control  projects  prove  that  much  of  the  fiood 
damage  now  experienced  can  be  economically 
prevented. 

Heavy  snows  and  rain  In  December  1964 
caused  disastrous  fiooding  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and 
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In  the  latter  part  of  January  1965, 
of  rain  and  snowmelt  caused 
fl^KXllng  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
extensive  damages.     Damages  are 
estimated  at  9480  million.     Under 
available  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
sum  of  about  $40  million  was  ex- 
flood  fighting,  provisions  of  emer- 
works,  health  and  sanita- 
debris    clearance,    and    the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  Corps  of 
projects. 

the  time  when  Alaska  was  rocked 
eslrthquake   of   March   27,    1964,    the 
Snglneers  was  requested  to  assume 
for  much  of  the  repair  and  res- 
irork   In    the   earthquake   disaster 
sum  of  about  $90  million  was  pro- 
Corps  for  this  work, 
rainfall,  combined  with  delayed 
the  heavy  snowpack  in  Iowa  and 
caused  major  flooding  in  south- 
esota,    Iowa,    North    Dakota,    and 
Wisconsin  and  Dllnols.    Many  thou- 
I  eople  were  evacuated  and  property 
expected  to  run  into  many  millions 
Rivers  crested  at  record  or  near- 
At  Mankato,  Minn.,  the  Min- 
crested  at  39.1  feet   (only  0.8 
the  1881  historical  record  stage) ; 
Paul,    Minn.,    the    Mississippi 
at  26  feet  (about  4  feet  above 
1962  stage).    Record  and  near- 
also  occiired  on  the  Mississippi 
Fort  Ripley,  Minn,  to  Keithsbury, 
^rmy  Cori>8  of  Engineers  initiated 
measiures  early  In  March,  when 
flood  potential   became  ap- 
actlvely  prcxnoted  adequate  ad- 
on  the  part  of  the  States 
Interests.     Corps    personmel    ad- 
lood  fighting  measures,  and  pro- 
assistance  to  supplement  local 
and    capabilities.     The    vigorous 
made  at  St.  Paul,  Mankato,  and 
Minnesota,  at  La  Crosse  in  Wis- 
at  Dubuque  in  Iowa  are  notable 
>f  co<»-dlnated  Federal,  State  and 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate 
>  $40  million  of  damages  were  pre- 
existing fiood  control  projects  of 
)f  Engineers,  and  about  $95  million 
c  >uld  have  been  prevented  by  jm*oJ- 
lave  been  authorized  but  not  yet 


po4ltlon  of  hydroelectric  j>ower   de- 
In  the  program  has  grown  with 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  elec- 
,  and  the  expanding  Federal  In- 
development  and  MBe.    The  con- 
of    reservoirs    has    afforded    wide 
for.  the  development  of  water- 
H  rdroelectric   power   production   at 
projects  In  operation  during  fiscal  year 
to  33  billion  net  kilowatt- 
electric    energy.     This    represents 
:  lercent  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
,  and  about  3  percent  of  the  total 
prjxiuction.  from  all  public  and  pri- 
generating    plants    in    the 


of  Engineers  is  presently  operat- 
3.3  million  acre-feet  of  water  sup- 
space  in  27  reservoirs,  which  sup- 
he  water  supplies  for  over  2  mll- 
In  72  towns,   cities,   and  rural 
is   estimated   that   a   dependable 
excess  of  1300  million  gallons  per 
from  water  supply  storage 
In  operation.    "Hiere  is  presently 
million  acre-feet  of  water  supply 
under  construction  in  21  res- 


avi  liable 


spice 


■  pro.  BCts. 

Conserv:  itlon  releases  and  releases  from 
hydropow«  r  generation  improved  the  quan- 
tity and  <3  iiallty  of  downstream  flows,  bene- 


fitting water  supplies,   recreation,   and   fish 
and  wildlife. 

The  civil  works  program  contributes  to  the 
Nation's  outdoor  recreational  opportunity 
through  the  development  of  water  resource 
projects.  The  construction  of  reservoirs, 
harbors,  and  waterways,  and  the  protection 
of  coastal  beach  areas  foster  Increasing  rec- 
reational beneflts.  Public  use  visitation  at 
reservoirs  and  certain  waterway  projects  re- 
ported for  calendar  year  1963  was  147  mil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  16  percent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Our  expanding  population  with 
more  leisure  time,  more  purchasing  power, 
and  more  mobility  continues  to  seek  more 
opportunities  to  enjoy  the  outdoors,  and 
qxilckly  takes  advantage  of  the  new  arti- 
ficial lakes  created  through  the  construction 
of  reservoirs.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  peak- 
day  attendance  of  3.350,000  persons  using  the 
facilities  and  178,000  watercraft  in  operation 
on  these  waters.  Recreation  has  become  so 
extensive  a  xise  of  water  resoiu-ce  projects 
that  it  can  now  be  considered  a  factor  in  the 
economic  Justification  for  construction  of 
multiple-purpose  dams  and  reservoirs. 

Your  committee  requests  that  the  Con- 
gress take  particular  note  of  the  increased 
number  of  reclamation  projects  up>on  which 
appearances  were  made  this  year.  It  has 
been  many  years  since  we  have  noted  this 
degree  of  Interest  and  support  before  the 
projects  committee  on  behalf  of  specific  rec- 
lamation and  Irrigation  developments. 

In  total,  eight  projects  or  units  of  projects 
were  oonsidered  and  of  these  seven  have 
been  endorsed  (class  I)  and  one  was  found  to 
be  meritorious  (class  II).  These  projects, 
when  authorized  and  constructed  would 
provide.  In  addition  to  needed  irrigation 
service  for  diversified  crop  production,  sub- 
sftantlal  supplies  of  municii>al  and  Industrial 
water  in  the  Western  States.  They  wo\ild 
also  provide  many  multlplepvu-pose  corollary 
beneflts  through  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  Increased  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  for 
the  information  of  the  Congress  that  a  dis- 
tinct trend  toward  multiplepurpoee  xise  ai 
water  and  related  land  resources  is  evident 
in  the  i>roJects  oonsidered  by  the  committee 
this  year.  We  find  that  these  developments 
have  been  carefully  planned  with  a  high 
degree  of  awareness  for  local,  regional,  and 
national  needs.  Particular  attention  has 
apparently  been  given  to  projects  which 
would  feature  municipal  water  supplies, 
supplemental  irrigation  to  preserve  existing 
economiee  threatened  with  decline  due  to 
overdeveloped  ground  water  tables,  utiliza- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power  for  peaking  pxrr- 
poses  as  distinct  from  baseload  operations. 
Justifiable  flood  control,  and  other  recog- 
nized modem  planning  oonceipts. 

In  classiflcation  of  these  projects,  the 
committee  has  been  mindful  of  the  often 
heard  apprehension  that  federally  supported 
project-type  irrigation  development  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  national  Interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  well-known  commodity 
surplus  problems.  Analysis  of  the  projected 
achievements  and  impacts  from  this  year's 
docket  of  reclamation  projects  will  indicate 
that  the  agricultural  production  from  these 
undertakings  would  not,  indeed,  have  the 
effect  of  worsening  crop  surpl\isee.  In  many 
notable  cases,  the  opposite  effect  would  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  small  grain  acreage  being 
converted  to  forage  and  specialty  crops.  In 
other  cases,  the  crop  production  benefits 
stem  frcon  highly  specialized  crops  not  now 
or  foreseeably  in  surplus. 

Legislation  concerning  recreation  has  been 
Introduced  as  HM.  5269,  89th  Congress,  1st 
session,  cited  as  the  Federal  Water  Project 


Recreation  Act.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  advlaed  that  It  expects  the  agencies  oon- 
oemed  to  Implement  immediately  the  poll- 
elea  and  procedures  set  forth  In  the  proposed 
act.  FundamentaUy,  the  proposed  act  pro- 
Tide*  for  a  substantial  level  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  of  development  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
featrires  of  water  resources  projects  if  non- 
Federal  interests  agree  to  administer  project 
land  and  water  areas  for  these  purposes,  bear 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  separate  proj- 
ect costs  tUlocated  thereto,  and  bear  all  the 
costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
lands  and  facilities.  The  proposed  act  in- 
cludes provisions  responsive  to  problems  of 
adjustments  to  a  new  policy  with  respect  to 
participation  by  non-Federal  interests  at 
various  stages  of  project  planning. 

Since  enactment  of  the  1962  and  1963 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Acts,  the  corps  has  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration about  80  reports,  many  of  which 
have  been  considered  by  your  projects  com- 
mittee. At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  many  of  these  reports  have 
been  testified  on  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  anticipation  of  a  1965  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  In  addition, 
there  are  about  100  reports  in  process  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  2-year  monetary 
authorization  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
House.  It  is  anticipated  that  before  the 
closing  of  this  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  that  this  bUl  will  be  before  the 
President  for  approval.  To  carry  out  the 
large  plarmlng  program,  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  Includes  over  $17 
million  for  general  Investigations.  These 
f tmds  would  provide  for  continuing  209  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  beach  erosion  con- 
trol studies  and  the  initiation  of  41  others. 
A  total  of  64  of  these  studies  wUl  be  com- 
pleted with  the  funds  made  available  In  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  T.  Secrest. 
1  Chairman. 

X  NOTE   A 

A  project  which  has  been  placed  In  class 
II,  ni.  IV,  or  V  by  the  committee  may  be 
reexamined  from  time  to  time  upon  due  ap- 
plication and  the  submission  of  material 
supplementary  Information,  with  a  view  to 
advancing  Its  classification;  but  no  project 
wlU  be  reported  upon  by  the  committee 
more  than  once  in  each  calendar  year. 

NOTE   B 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  when 
a  project  is  once  put  in  class  I — endorsed, 
such  status  continues  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  up  at  subsequent  sessions  with  new 
applications.  All  projects  "endorsed"  by  the 
Congress,  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  retain  their  statxis  until  finally 
constructed,  unless  such  action  Is  rescinded 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  stands 
pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to  a.=sif=t  in 
reaching  that  goal. 

Appendix  A 
Applications  fob  Approval  op  Projects  Re- 
ceived BT  THE  Projects  Committee 
(Note.— Letter  "R"  following  the  project 
niimber  Indicates  revision  of  a  previous  ap- 
plication.) 

DIVISION    I — endorsed 

Endorsed:  This  means  that  It  Is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  the  project  if 
sound,  needful,  and  sufllcdently  advanced  in 
status;  and  that  Its  construction  Is  Justified 
by  the  public  Interest  it  vrill  serve. 
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Docket  No. 


Name  of  project 


State  or  SUtes 


820-B-. 

88fr-K-- 
g7»-B3- 


1167-BS. 
116t-R2- 
n68-R5- 


117l>-R''i-   

1175-R2.     -  — - 
1193.V-B-R3.— 

1220-R3  

122'2-R     


1271-R 

1288-R2 

isavR 

1312-R 

1317-R- 

1323- R- 

133(}-R- 

1331..-. 

1337...- 

1340...- 

1341..-- 

1342.... 

1343..  - 

134S-.-. 

1346.-.- 

1347.- 

1348-.-- 

1349---- 

1350---- 

1351--. 

1352- 

1353. 

1354-   . 

135fi- 

1357-. 

13fi2. 

1363.  - 


Sn^?'toN«^rtN^;Noriolk"H«i>i»rV 

MftrS^(^i3lowbae)  Bay  (continuation  o(  project  885  classified  dlvtelon  I,  IBM)— -— 
O^a^ke  l^rJo  eiautort  talet.  N.C.    Combined  h<^«»f'f-P™t^°P,r**  beach^roslon- 
control  project  (Portsmouth  Island,  Core  Banks,  and  Shackleford  Banks). 

WalkikI  beach  improvement - — - 

Rouge  Biver  flood  control -  --- 

Ilalelwa  beach-erosion  project. 
Honolulu  Harbor- 
Harbors  lor  light-<lraft  vessels,  coast  of  Hawaiiur.  l.^laiuls 

Port  Jefferson  Harl)or -   -  „{' 

Savannah  Harbor  (pt.  II,  tidal  gates  and  sedunent  basm).- 
Capo  Fi-ar  River,  N.f'.,  above  Wllmmgton 


-DcepenSgand  widening  of  Yiuriw  and  survey  tor  a  harbor  at  BarlK-r's 


CalifomU. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
do 


Red  River  below' Denis'on  Dam,  navigation  and  bank  stabiliration ,-- 

\niin:is-La  Plata  project ,  Colorado  and  New  Mexioo  - --- 

Modification  at  Kawaihae  Harbor,  Kawaihac,  Hawaii     .-. 

Dolores  project,  Colorado.    v,--; V,"Z"'{i"y^A " " 

Clifty  Creek  Reservoir  on  Clifty  Creek  near  Harts viUe,  Ind — 

Patoka  Reservoir  on  Patoka  River  near  Jasper,  Ind 

Honokahau  small-boat  harbor -...- ...-. - - 

Touchet  division,  Walla  WaUa  project,  Oregon-Washmgton - 

?r^S^'a1n"o^^rvSorp'rl.ffSLf«T^^^^^^^ 

Mermentau  River  navigation - - 

Morgan  City  and  vicinity  hurricane  protection 

Monroe  floodwall,  Ouachita  River - 

Replacement  of  Caddo  Dam -.-.- 

North  Loup  division,  Missouri  River  Ba«n  project 

Midstate  divisioo,  Missouri  River  Basin  project  

Hanapepe  shore-protection  project — 

Alum  Creek  Reservoir 

Athens  local  protection ' 

Chagrin  River -'-- 

Chillioothe  local  protection - 

TiA i\\  (^Tt^£\k  Ri*spr voir  -• --  * 

Channel  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  Harbor,  Hampton  Roads 

Small-boat  refuge  h,irbor  (Conneaut  Marina) 

Wichita  River  projects.  Red  River  Basins.--        ,  ■  .- 

8t   Clair  River-Lake  St.  Clalr-Detroit  River  level  control -- 

San  Fellse— DlvUion  Central  Valley  project.-  -     -        

Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  Kansas  City,  navigation  project 


Hawaii 

Michigan. 

Hawaii.... 

-  .do 


-do 

.\'ew  York 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana. 
Colorado,  New  Mexico - 

Hawaii 

Colorado 

Ind  iana - 

do - 


DiTlaloQ 


Hawaii 

Washington 

Utah 

North  Carolina. 

Louisiana 

do 

do. 


do 

Nebraska, 
-...do--  -. 


Hawaii 

Ohio -. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

VirginU 

Ohk) 

Texas -- 

Michigan 

Califomia 

Iowa,  Missouri. 


Soatb  Paetflc 
North  Atlsntle. 
South  Atlantic. 
Do. 

Pacific  Ocean. 
North  central. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Do. 

Do. 
North  Atlantic. 
South  Atlantic. 

Do. 
Lower  Mi.««issippi  Valley. 

South  Pacific  CW'IM). 
Pacific  Ocean. 
.South  Pacific  fV\'IM). 
Ohio  River. 

Do. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
North  Pacific. 
South  Padflc  (WIM). 
South  Atlantic 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Missouri  River. 

Do. 
Padflc  Ocean. 
Ohio  River. 

Do. 
North  Caitral. 
Ohio  River. 

Do. 
North  Atlantic. 
North  Central. 
Southwestern. 
North  Central. 
South  Pacific  (WIM). 
Missouri  River. 


DIVISION  n — meritorious 
Meritorlovis:  This  means  that  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  although  the  project  is  not 


sufficiently  advanced  in  status  to  warrant 
its  present  endorsement,  it  is  meritorious  and 
that  the  conunlttee  Is  wlUing  to  consider  in 


due  course.  Its  advancement  to  Division  I 
ui>on  presentation  by  its  sponsors  of  addi- 
tional evidence  Justifying  surfi  actic»i. 


Docket  No. 


Name  of  project 


Sute  or  States 


Dlvisioa 


S90-R. 
1279-R 
1332-.- 
13.33. . 


13:+t 
i:i3f. 
133^ 


Ohio !  Ohio  River. 


Tennessee,  Kentucky. 
Colorado 

North  Carolina -. - 


.do-- 


-do- 
-do. 


Do. 
South  Pacific  (WIM). 
South  .Atlantic. 


Do. 


LakeErie-OhloBlverCanal-.--     ---------     -."------ - 

Devils  Jump  Reservoir,  Big  South  Fork,  Cumberland  River - 

Oul^b^^?Xth  Oaroilna  betwe^ii  North  CaK.toaA'l^toii '^^^i^'^'f^'''^'^^ 
(oombUied  hurricane  protecUon  and  beach  erosion  control  project-Kltty  Hawk,  Kill  DevU 

bS  !S»M^e'lKTo^airiS)-Co,nbined  in^icane-protection  and  beach-ero- 
Prfg?;^^SaTn^^.l^r,  j;'.'[3r^K' tl-'u^^  o^r'-^^.  Flood  Control  Act  of  1.4., 

BeVf^rMet  to  Bo^ruo  Inlet-Hurricane  jirotection  to  mainland  areas  contiguous  to  sounds 
,      and  estuaries  (sound  and  rivers  in  Carteret  County).  ■   ix«i,« 

1J44  -    Bayou  Bodcftu,  Red  Chute,  Loggy.  Black,  and  C  ypress  Bayous-    ■      i  {^-^-,Va  V.VJ  South  AtlanUc: 

13,59 Hatteras  Inlet  and  related  channels - -- > 


Do. 
Do. 


Louisiana '  Lower  M issiMippi  Valley. 


DIVISION  m — ^KxPnjrnous  repobt  on  AirrHOR- 

EOED  StmVKT  REQUESTED 

Expeditious  report  on  authorized  survey  re- 
quested:   This   means   that    the    committee 


believes  that  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  should  request  the  engineer- 
ing authority  to  expedite  any  report  on  any 
aiithorized   investigation   or   survey   of   the 


project  to  the  end  that  approiMlata  further 
action  may  be  had  thereon  in  regard  to  its 

classiflcation. 


Docket  No. 


Name  of  project 


State  or  Stetes 


DlTisifaa 


744-R4 

1158-R5 

n63-R4 

n7:-R5 

1174-R5 

1177-R 

1219-R4 

1227-R 

1273- R2 

1297-R 

12»-R 

1299-R 

1319-R 

1324-R 

1325-R.... 
ISS.'i    . 


1S39 

1368 

1360 

1381 


Oregon  Inlet  and  related  channels  (continuation  of  project  744- R3,  classified  division  I,  1951) . . 

lao  Stream,  Maul.  Hawaii -  

Palolo-Manoa  Valley 

Port  Allen  Harbor  modification,  Kauai - 

Explosive-handling  facilities  within  Hawaii  harbors 

Rampart  Canyon  hydroelectric  power  project 

Kohama  Stream  flood  contr^ - 

HUo  Harbor  and  HawaU  lava  barrier - -- 

Kullouon  Stream  flood  control - - 

Pensacola  Harbor  improvements i-r-z v: a V 

Santa  Rosa  Peninsula  Channel  to  connect  Kast  Bay  with  BenU  Ron  Sound 

Yellow  River  Dam  and  Lake - 

Waipio  River,  Kobala-Hamakos  coast 

Mawaca  small-boat  harbor - 

Hllo  tsunami  protection -- vc'ii.':.!!!;-^"' 

Cape  Fear  Infct  to  South  Carolina  Bne-Combtoed  hoirlouifrwotectlao  and  t>«*<«-^®;^: 

cStrrt  protect  (Yaupon  Beftdi,  Lout  Beech,  Holden  Beech,  Ocean  Isle  Beach,  Sunset 

Beacb,  and  others). 

Walmala  Stream  flood  oentrol 

Local  flood-protection  project,  Marion - 

Lonn  Reservoir 

SaUne  River  Bastn - -  


North  Carolina 1  South  Atlantic. 

Hawaii  I  Pacific  Ocean. 

do '         Do. 

do 1         Do. 

do Do. 

Alaska  -- !  North  Pacific. 

Hawaii - ^  Pacific  Ocean. 

do I         Do. 

do -- •         Do. 

FYorida  --I  South  Atlantic. 

do Do. 

do !         Do. 

Hawaii - I  Pacific  Ocean. 

-  -  do - --  Do. 

-do Do. 

i  North  Carolina- -  South  AtlanUc. 


Hawaii- . 
Indiana - 

Ohio 

nilnois.. 


..!  Pacific  Ocean. 
..    Ohio  River. 
Do. 

.-I         Do. 


DiviaioN  IV — Fsojscn  kbookmxndbi  rom 


Recommended  for  survey:  This  means  that 
the  committee  bellevee  that  sufficient  show- 


ing on  behalf  at  the  project  has  been  made  to 
warrant  fxirther  examination  In  the  form  ot 
an  adequate  survey  by  an  appropriate  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


A4110 


DoftetNf. 


130(V-R. 
1*86.... 
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A4111 


Name  of  project 


Potot  WMfainistMi  Cut— CbMtnal  from  CtaoctawhatcbM  Bay  to  Oolf  ol  Mexico 
BmnswlGk-Haiiow-Pander  maritiiiM  »rea 


State  or  Statee 


norida 

Nonb  Carolina. 


DiTtatoa 


Sooth  AtlaoUc. 
Do. 


M  iritiaie  Indaitry  Strike 


isr. 


HON. 


IfENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 


OF  Ttaannx 


IN  THE  ^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

uesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vital  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  call  only  be  served  if  the  strike 
that  has  itopped  work  in  the  maritime 
Indiistry  for  more  than  a  month  Is 
brought  t<  an  end. 

The  ciurent  strike  is  having  adverse 
effects  on  the  national  economy  and  on 
our  natioiial  defense  establishment.  It 
is  essentia  I  to  the  public  welfare  that  we 
bring  aboit  a  settlement  of  the  mari- 
time indu!  try's  manning  disputes. 

The  eig  it  strikebound  steamship  com- 
panies resently  sponsored  a  full-page 
space  adv  irtisement  In  six  major  daily 
newspapei  s  in  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
peared yes  terday  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  I  imo  v  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  alrei  dy  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
it.  I  woul  i  like,  however,  with  your  per- 
mission, a  T.  Speaker,  to  have  the  text  of 
the  advert  isement  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  ny  colleagues  through  the  Ap- 
pendix of  .he  Record.  Also.  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  let- 
ter I  recel  /ed  yesterday  from  Mr.  W.  B. 
Rand,  pre  ddent  of  United  States  Lines. 
Mr.  Rand'  i  appeal  for  help  in  arriving  at 
a  solution  to  the  current  maritime  strike 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
House.  "With  yofur  permission.  I  insert 
the  conter  ts  of  this  letter  in  the  Record 
along  with  the  text  of  the  steamsliip  com- 
panies' informative  advertisement: 
UmrzD  States  Limis  Co.. 
New  York,  N.T.,  July  23,  1965. 
Hon.  ThomIs  N.  Downing. 
House  of  Ri  presentatives, 
Wa»h.iiigtor\ ,  D.C. 

DxAB  Toi::  As  you  probably  realize  eight 
subsidized  tteaznstilp  llces  operating  from 
the  east  oc  ast  and  from  the  gulf  are  now 
about  to  CO  nplete  the  sixth  week  of  a  com- 
plete work  iftoppage.  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
described   the  situation  as  In- 


Connor  hat 
tolerable. 


The  issue  i 
Issue  which 
ment  is  tha 
ships.  In  1 
tive,  agreed 
for  their 
placements 
make 

world  trade 
the  chief 
as   It   pays 
dollar 
this.     As  a 
were  able 
mated  c&rgt 
35  men  per 

On 
the  Sun 
first  of  theafe 
In  operatioi 
knot  cargo 


Amei  can 


towa  d 


t> 


Nover  iber 


have  been  narrowed.    The  one 
is  the  greatest  block  to  settle- 
of  manning  the  new  automated 
1 163  Industry,  upon  Its  own  initla- 
wlth  labor  on  a  reduced   crew 
fitture  vessels  to  be  built  as  re- 
for  the  present  fleet  in  order  to 
ships  more  competitive   in 
The  VS.  Government  which  is 
b<  aeflclary  of  such  crew  reduction, 
approximately   72  cents  on   the 
crew  wages,  had  no  hand  in 
result  of  these  negotiations  we 
reduce  our  manning  on  auto- 
liner  from  49  men  per  unit  to 
unit. 


12.  1964.  we  received  from 

Sb^pbuUding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  the 

vessels,  and  we  now  have  four 

This  type  Is  an  excellent  21- 

ressel  with  all  modem  improve- 


ments. Prom  a  manniT^g  point  of  view  It  has 
worked  out  beautifully.  We  have  provided 
very  comfortable  air  conditioned  quarters, 
facilities,  et  cetera,  and  there  is  no  work  done 
by  any  individual  which  exceeds  that  done 
on  the  older  ships.  However,  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  has  har- 
assed us  since  the  delivery  of  the  first  vessel 
to  the  point  of  tying  up  our  ships,  threaten- 
ing a  tieup  of  our  entire  fieet  which,  in  fact, 
has  finally  been  accomplished  with  the  ter- 
mination of  our  contract  with  the  MEBA  on 
June  15.  1965. 

The  MEBA  is  insisting  upon  the  freedom 
to  place  aboard  these  new  ships  of  ours,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  companies  with  the 
same  type  vessels,  additional  engineers  as 
they  see  fit — who  are  not  needed.  If  we  were 
to  allow  the  MEBA  to  have  its  way  In  this 
we  are  convinced  that  the  other  unions 
aboard  these  ships  would  be  knocking  on  oiir 
door  tomorrow  with  the  demand  that  more 
of  their  members  be  placed  aboard  the  ships. 
This  is  a  manifestly  false  issue  which  now 
prevents  a  contract. 

We  have  offered  to  submit  any  direct  or  in- 
direct manning  disputes  for  final  determina- 
tion binding  on  all  parties  to  a  board  set  up 
by  George  Meany.  president  of  the  APL-CIO, 
of  which  MEBA  is  a  member,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  This  has  been  turned 
down. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  tell  me  how  we  could 
have  made  a  fairer  offer  without  jeopardizing 
the  future  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, as  we  are  certain  any  Increase  in  the 
manning  represents  the  death  knell  for  auto- 
mation at  sea,  as  well  as  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

We  have  tried  to  assist  the  Government  in 
the  dollar  deficit  in  every  way  possible.  We 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  many  new 
customers  for  the  American  merchant  marine 
on  an  appeal  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  help  remedy  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  As  a  result  we  now  have  a 
real  human  problem  in  that  many  small  ex- 
porters and  importers  who  have  demon- 
strated a  very  patriotic  feeling  In  shipping  on 
American-flag  lines  now  see  their  cargo  tied 
up  at  the  pier  with  no  hope  of  release  untU 
this  infamous  strike  is  over.  Many  of  these 
unfortunate  people  will  go  out  of  business. 
My  question  in  its  simpllest  form  is  this— 
where  do  we  go  for  help? 
Sincerely, 

W.  B.  Rand, 
I  President. 

Let  Us  Settli  This  Stbikb 
For  over  a  month,  an  Irresponsible  strike 
has  crippled  the  maritime  industry.  This  la 
the  latest  pathetic  example  of  years  of  in- 
terrupted service  through  labor  squabbles 
which  have  resiUted  in  contlnuoiis  tieups.  loss 
of  cargo,  loss  of  V£.  revenue  and  loss  of 
American  prestige.  Our  objective  is  to  bring 
this  whole  disastrous  course  to  an  end — not 
merely  to  settle  a  dispute. 

To  achieve  this,  we.  the  eight  strikebound 
steamship  companies,  have  offered  to  sub- 
mit any  direct  or  indirect  manning  disputes 
on  automated  ships  to  a  factfinding  body  for 
final  determination  binding  on  all  parties. 
We  have  suggested  that  this  body  be  set  up 
by  George  Meany.  president  of  the  APL-CIO 
(of  which  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association  is  a  member)  xmder  a  plan  to  be 
approved  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard 
Wirtz  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor.  UntU  permanent  machinery  te 
esUblished   we  have   asked   MEBA  to  con- 


tinue the  present  manning  on  these  new 
ships. 

MEBA  has  turned  down  this  proposal. 
MEBA  has  refused  to  accept  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  labor  to  put  its  house  in 
order.  MEBA  has  also  refused  to  agree  to 
the  naming  of  an  impartial  arbitrator.  They 
won't  listen.  They  must  listen  because 
American  shipping  mvist  survive — 

To  maintain  a  lifeline  of  urgently  needed 
materiel  to  our  Armed  Forces  throughout  the 
globe  (this  has  been  dangerously  delayed 
dtu-ing  the  last  month). 

To  continue  carrying  itnernatlonal  com- 
merce In  American  vessels  (now  being  trans- 
ferred to  foreign-flag  carriers) . 

To  comply  with  President  Johnson's  bal- 
ance-of -payments  proposals  (now  being  un- 
dermined by  idle  ships,  picketed  piers,  and 
warehouses ) . 

To  put  back  to  work  10,000  officers  and 
seamen  (on  the  beach  against  their  wishes). 

To  put  back  to  work  the  many  more  sup- 
porting workers  ashore  (now  unnecessarily 
without  income  by  a  senseless  maritime 
strike). 

MEBA,  for  your  sake,  for  our  sake,  and  above 
all.  for  our  country's  sake,  accept  these  pro- 
posals.   Let  us  get  our  ships  underway. 
Bloomfield  Steamship  Co.,  FarreU  Lines, 
Inc..  Grace  Line.  Inc.,  Gulf  ft  South 
American  Steamship   Co..  Inc..  Lykea 
Bros.    Steamship    Co.,    Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines.  Inc..  Prudential  Lines,  Inc, 
United  States  Lines  Co. 


The  Serious  Side  of  Broadcasting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   TENNZSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio  sta- 
tion WDIA  in  Memphis  is  a  truly  re- 
markable operation. 

It  commands  the  highest  ratings  and 
provides  entertainment  for  thousands  In 
its  broadcast  area. 

Its  many  activities  include  aiding  tlie 
needy  with  food  and  clothing,  promoting 
recreational  activities  for  youngsters, 
providing  college  scholarships,  and  fur- 
nishing transportation  for  crippled  chil- 
dren. WDIA  provides  a  serious  side  of 
broadcasting  as  it  talks  over  the  prob- 
lems of  the  community  with  the  com- 
munity. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bert  Ferguson, 
Its  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  WDIA.  has  become  one  of  the 
leaders  in  shaping  thought  and  opinion 
in  our  part  of  the  South. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  article: 

Thx  Story  or  WDIA's  EDrroaiAi.  Prookam 
(By  Bert  Ferguson ) 

("Opinions  cannot  survive  if  one  has  no 
chance  to  fight  for  them." — ^Tbomas  Mann.) 

Community  interest  Is  the  first  rule  of 
thumb  for  WDIA  editorials. 


Anvthlog  th&t  helps  the  city  of  Memphis, 
Jdits surrounding  area,  to  develop  econom- 
^IT  educationally  or  aids  in  promoting 
h«mony  among  those  Uvlng  In  and  around 
iSphlB  is  of  primary  Interest  to  the  WDIA 

"''S^dS^^mean  that  WDIA  editorials 
•111  always  support  majority  opinion  in  the 
community.  Sometimes  majority  opinion  is 
contrary  to  the  long  range  community  good; 
and  sometimes,  a  majority  fails  to  consider 
property  the  needs  of  the  minority  group  in 
the  community. 

It  also  does  not  mean  that  WDIA  editorials 
wlU  as  a  matter  of  coxirse.  support  the  minor- 
ity viewpoint.  It  is  traditional  for  some  of 
the  finest  American  editorials  to  take  up  the 
the  fight  for  the  underdog.  But  WDIA's  edi- 
torial program  fights  for  the  underdog  only 
when  he  appears  to  be  right.  There  are  times 
when  minority  opinion  Is  wrong  and,  If  al- 
lowed to  preserve,  is  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity's best  Interest. 

The  WDIA  editorial  program  tries  to  Judge 
each  issue,  or  situation,  on  the  facts  known 
at  the  time  of  Its  emwgence,  or  happening. 

WDIA  believes  that  the  best  editorials  are 
those  which  deal  with  problems  which  affect 
its  listeners. 

Since  a  high  percentage  of  WDIA  listeners 
are  Negro,  this  means  that  the  majority  of 
WDIA  editorials  are  concemed  with  problems 
that  concern  the  Negro.        

But  It  does  not  mean  that  WDIA,  necessar- 
ily, takes  the  Negro  viewpoint. 

Here  are  stands  taken  In  the  past  by  WDIA 
editorials.  Tliey  do  not  mean,  however,  that. 
at  some  future  date,  WDIA  will  not  change  Its 
ediitorial  position  on  a  given  issue,  if  such  a 
change  seems  necessary: 

EDTTCATION 

WDIA  is  concemed  with  the  future  of  the 
Memphis  city  school  system.  Former  School 
Board  President  William  D.  Galbreath  testi- 
fied before  the  U.S.  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
in  June,  1962,  that  84  percent  of  Negro  teach- 
ers in  the  city  school  system  had  failed  to 
make  a  median  grade  on  the  national  teach- 
ers examination. 

WDIA  is  concerned,  with  increased  integra- 
tion, whether — based  on  Mr.  Galbreath's 
testimony — there  are  enough  Negro  teachers 
qualified  to  meet  the  growing  challenge. 

WDIA  believes  that  the  Negro  teacher, 
when  trained  at  such  Institutions  as  Mem- 
phis State,  has  shown  that  he  or  she  can 
make  a  median  grade,  or  better,  on  the  NTB. 
WDIA  believes  that,  in  the  future,  the  city 
school  system  should  apply  the  same  tests 
and  requirements  to  both  Negro  and  white 
teacher  applicants,  and  that  ability  should 
be  the  main  Interest  In  hiring  new  teachers. 
WDIA  believes  that  no  more  teachers,  white 
or  Negro,  should  be  hired  who  cannot  make 
a  median  grade  on  the  NTK.  As  of  NovMn- 
ber  1 ,  the  city  school  board  has  adopted  such 
a  cutoff  point  for  pernvanently  hiring  new 
teachers. 

WDIA  believes  that  preeohool  education  is 
essential  for  poor  children  In  the  commu- 
nity. A  Memphis  State  University  survey 
has  Indicated  there  are,  at  least,  10,000  such 
students  in  Memphis. 

The  U.S.  antipoverty  jMXJgram,  under  di- 
rection of  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  has  Instituted 
Operation  Headstart  In  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Under  this  plan,  kindergarten-type  centers 
were  established  for  8  weeks.  largely  with 
Federal  funds,  and  poorer  children  (almost 
7,000  in  Memphis  and  Shelby  Covmty)  re- 
ceived training  designed  to  get  them  off  on 
a  more  even  footing  with  other  chUdrefn,  who 
enter  first  grade  with  some  training  behind 
them. 

WDIA  believes  that  the  dty  school  system 
should  give  more  time  and  thought  to  the 
reasons  b^ilnd  the  high  rate  of  fallmre  In 
the  first  grade;  also  to  the  reasons  behind 
the  fact  that  Negro  chUdren  In  the  first  four 
grades   in  the  city  sobool  sjrstem  are  able 


to  keep  up  with  national  standards  In  read- 
ing, writing,  and  aritbrnetto,  but.  In  tbe 
grades  after  the  fourtb,  they  begin  to  lUp 
and  fall  several  yean  behind  the  national 
average. 

WDIA  bellevee  that  everything  should  be 
done  to  curb  school  dropouts.  But  It  atoo 
believes  that  Memphlans  appear  to  be  more 
awaire  of  this  problem  than  may  be  true  in 
other  cities. 

ECONOMIC    AND    JOB    OPPORTUNITY 

WDIA  believes  that  all  citizens  of  Memphis 
and  its  surrounding  area — both  Negro  and 
white — should  have  eqiial  Job  oppcaiiunlty. 

But  this  always  must  be  based  on  the 
ability  to  do  the  job. 

WDIA's  editorial  program  has  taken  the 
position  that  Negroes  have  no  chance  of  find- 
ing equal  job  opporttmltles  unless  they  also 
get  an  equal  chance  at  Joto  training.  WDIA 
has  urged  labor  unions  to  open  their  appren- 
ticeship programs  to  Negroes.  It  has  urged 
that  firms  and  f  act<»le8  In  the  Memphis  area 
go  out  of  their  way  to  encourage  Negroes  to 
apply  for  job  training. 

It  has  editorially  supported  Public  Works 
Commissioner  Pete  Sisson's  ordw  that  all 
construction  firms,  doing  work  on  city  Jobs 
under  his  department,  must  adopt  a  policy 
of  hiring  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

VILA'S  editorial  program  has  urged  the 
city  of  Memphis  to  begin  moving  toward  a 
$1.25  hourly  minimiim  wage,  as  urged  by 
State  Repreeentatlve  A.  W.  WlUls.  Jr.,  of 
Memphis.  It  has  supported  Commissioner 
James  Moore's  position  that  employees  of 
city  of  Memphis  hospitals  be  raised  toward 
the  $1.25  hourly  minimum,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  order  to  have  Jobs  tor  those  who  are 
trained  to  fill  them,  a  city  must  have  the 
businesses,  factories,  and  distributors  which 
require  workers.  WDIA,  edltorlaUy,  has  urged 
that  everything,  within  reason,  be  done  to 
encourage  new  Industry,  or  businesses,  to 
eetabli^  in  the  Memphis  area. 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT     IN     THE     COMMUNITY 

WDIA,  as  said  earlier,  alms  In  an  editorial 
program  that  deals  with  the  everyday  prob- 
lems of  Its  listeners.  There  Is  small  com- 
fort In  an  editorial  dealing  with  the  United 
States-Soviet  moonrace  to  a  man  who  is 
worried  about  scnnethlng  that  hai^>ened  to 
him,  or  to  a  member  of  his  family,  on  Mem- 
phis streets.  . 

WDIA,  on  the  question  of  law  enforcement, 
has  taken  the  position  that  no  citizen  should 
resist  arrest.  If  he  feels  he  is  being  ar- 
rested, wrongly,  he  should  leave  the  decision 
to  the  court. 

WDIA  has  also  come  out  strongly  against 
any  hint  of  police  brutality. 

WDIA  has  urged  Negroes,  some  of  whom  ap- 
pear to  be  reluctant  In  the  Memphis  area,  to 
apply  for  positions  as  policemen.  Its  edi- 
torials have  pointed  out  that  the  good  police- 
man is  a  force  for  good  In  his  community. 

WDIA  has  advocated  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment.  A  bUl  passed  the  Tennessee 
senate  but  failed  by  one  vote  In  the  house. 

HOME    AND    PAMXLT    UTI    IN    THE    COMMUNITY 

Homelife  is  a  particular  problem  for  the 
Negro  family  because  a  high  percentage  of 
Negro  mothers  work  all  day. 

WDIA  has  urged  Its  listeners  to  know  where 
their  children  are  when  they  go  out  at  night. 
And  also  has  urged  them  to  see  that  the 
children  are  required  to  be  home  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour. 

It  has  been  stressed,  through  editorials, 
that  love  is  a  basic  requirement  for  the  happy 
family  group.  And  that  each  child  should  be 
made  to  know  that  he  is  an  esteemed  and 
valued  member  of  the  family.  But,  WDIA 
also  has  stressed  that  discipline  must  be 
maintained.  And  the  child  must  know,  if  he 
does  wrong,  he  Is  certain  to  be  punished. 

It  has  urged  parents — who  feel  that  the 
schools  try  to  tell  them,  too  often,  how  to 
bring  up  their  children — that  they  should 


join  the  Parents  Teachers  Association  and 
<^iiK^»ii»  personal  family  problems  with  the 
teachers. 

In  the  field  of  juvenUe  delinquency,  which 
Is  closely  allied  to  famUy  problems.  WDIA  has 
urged  that  pro^em  children  be  handled,  as 
much  as  possible,  before  the  problems  begin. 
And  that  love,  security  and  fimuiess.  In  most 
cases,  heads  off  the  problem  of  children  who 
can't  get  along  within  the  rules  of  society. 

COURTS 

WDIA  has  supported  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
Kenneth  Turner  In  his  determined  campaign 
to  make  fathers,  separated  from  their 
families,  support  their  children,  or  go  to  Jail. 
WDIA  also  has  backed  Judge  Turner  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  fathers  of  Illegitimate 
children  support  their  offspring;  and  Judge 
Turner  has  been  supported  In  a  move  to  give 
a  legal  name'  to  children  bom  outside  any 
formal  marriage. 

But.  ac  an  example  of  WDIA'k  belief  that 
the  situation  determlnee  the  stand.  WDIA 
editorials  have  not  supported  Judge  Turner 
in  his  t>ellef  that  children  as  young  as  14 
years  old  should  be  tried  as  adults  In  crim- 
inal courts  for  seriovis  crimes. 

WDIA's  editorial  program  opposed  Judge 
Ray  ChurchUl's  belief  that  municipal  traffic 
courts  should  have  the  final  say  In  such 
serious  cases  as  drunk  driving  and  be  allowed 
to  sentence  defendants  up  to  16  days  In  jail 
on  the  charge. 

WDIA  has  advocated  that  poUce  officers, 
testifying  as  prosecutors  in  dty  court  eaaes, 
be  required  to  refer  to  all  defendants,  Negro 
or  white,  as  "Mr.  Jones,  rather  than  Jones, 
or  even,  Thomas,  or  William."  Many  oacen, 
WDIA  found,  omitted  the  "mister"  If  deal- 
ing with  Negro  defendants  but  always  ap- 
pUed  It  for  white  defendants.  Thua.  said  a 
WDIA  editorial.  Implying  an  unfair  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  defendants. 

It  commended  Judge  Bay  ChurchlU  for 
taking  tbe  trouble  to  explain  to  defendants 
Just  what  their  rights  are  before  the  law. 
This  is  especially  necessary  In  municipal 
courts  because  many  defendants  do  not  have 
legal  counsel. 

ON    INTEGBATION    OF    PUBLIC    SWIMMINO    POOU 

WDIA  has  taken  the  position  that  Monphls 
city  swimming  pools  should  be  opened.  Im- 
mediately, on  an  integrated  basis. 

It  has  suppcM-ted,  editorially,  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Unltarian-UnlversaUsrt  Fel- 
lowship, which  also  urged  (^>ening  of  public 
pools. 

The  Park  Commission  has  responded  by 
opening  at  least  six  pools  for  the  summer 
of  1965.  , 

ON    NEGRO    MORALE    AND    NEGRO    HISTORY      * 

A  sound  editorial  program  must  meet  the 
needs  of  those  It  deals  with.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  WDIA's  Ilstennv  are  Negroes. 
Most  expert  obsorers  agree  that  the  Negro 
suffers  from  a  low  personal  morale.  He  tends 
to  believe  many  of  the  things  which  his 
critics  have  said  about  him.  WDIA  believes 
it  has  a  duty  to  aid  the  Negro  in  his  search 
for  the  route  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  In  a  deliberate  attempt  to  boost  the 
Negro's  pride  in  himself  and  his  race,  WDIA 
has  stressed  prominent  figures  of  American 
Negro  history.  It  has  also  stressed,  when- 
ever possible,  achievements  of  Negroes  in  cvu'- 
rent  society.  Some  critics  might  label  such 
efforts  as  propaganda.  But  WDIA's  editors 
believe  that  the  Negro  has  much  to  be  proud 
of  that  he  doesn't  know  about  because  little 
is  taught  in  public  schools  about  Negro  his- 
tory; and  that  he  has  the  right  to  know. 
And  to  be  proud. 

ON  LEGAL  ISSUES  OUTSmX  THE  COURTS 

WDIA  tocA  issue  with  the  Memphis  and 
Shelby  County  Bar  Association  when  the 
association  faUed  to  vote  to  allow  Negro 
attornejrs  to  be  members.  The  second  time 
around  the  tissoclatlon  changed  its  position 
and  WDIA,  editorially,  expressed  its  approval. 
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r^commen4ed,  along  with  opening 

pools,  that  all  other  public  fa- 

]  femphls  be  opened  to  the  Negro. 

1  acuities  have  since  been  opened. 

argued  that  white  churches,  par- 

ihould    welcome    Negro    visitors. 

churchgoers  should  visit  Negro 
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Crewmen  Bow  at  Ceremoay 


EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  bob  wilson 

OF   CAUrOURA 

IN  THE  I  ;OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 


^uesdap.  July  27. 1965 

WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to extend  my  remarka  In  the 

include  the  following  article 
San  Diego  Union  of  July  24. 


Sealab,    Ckewmen    Bow    at    Ceeemont — 10 
Wnj.    Live    Undekwate*    Otf    San    Diego; 

KXPERniENTAL  VEHICLE  IS   CHXISTENED 

(By   Bryant  Evans) 

Long  Be.\ch. — Sealab  U  and  the  10  men 
who  will  occupy  this  Navy-built  home  under 
the  sea  for  15  days  next  month  were  intro- 
duced formally  at  a  ceremony  at  the  Navy 
shipyard  here  yesterday. 

Capt.  George  Bond,  head  of  the  Navy's 
man-under-the-sea  program,  announced  the 
first  team  that  will  participate  In  the  30-day 
program  of  submergence  3,000  feet  off  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  pier 
starting  August  16.  Five  of  the  ten  are  resi- 
dents of  the  San  Diego  area. 

SAN     DDCGANS 

The  five  are  Comdr.  M.  Scott  Carpenter,  40, 
astronaut,  who  now  lives  in  La  JoUa;  Thomas 
A.  Clarke,  24,  a  graduate  student  at  the 
Scripps  Institution:  Earl  A.  Murray.  37,  a 
Scripps  Laboratory  technician;  Jay  Skid- 
more,  36.  a  Navy  photographer  who  lives  in 
Chula  Vista,  and  Lt.  Robert  E.  Sonnenbiirg, 
D.S.  Navy.  27.  a  medical  diving  specialist,  of 
East  San  Diego. 

Other  first  team  members  are  Berry  L. 
Cannon,  30,  Panama  City,  Fla.;  Blllie  L.  Coff- 
man.  36.  Tucson.  Ariz.;  Wilbur  H.  Eaton,  39, 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.;  Frederick  J.  Johler,  39, 
BuffaJo.  N.Y.;  and  Cyril  J.  Tuckfleld,  43.  Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

The  first  team  Is  scheduled  to  stay  sub- 
merged about  15  days.  Then  a  second  team, 
as  yet  unnamed,  will  enter  the  Sealab. 
Travel  between  the  vehicle  and  the  svirface 
will  be  accomplished  in  a  diving  bell. 

UKE   CAR 

For  the  first  time  Sealab  n,  flying  its  red, 
white,  and  blue  flag  with  sjncnbols  represent- 
ing man  descending  beneath  the  waves,  was 
shown  at  a  press  briefing  before  its  official 
christening.  For  the  first  and  perhaps  last 
time  before  submergence,  repeaters  and  pho- 
tographers were  permitted  to  enter  its  spic 
and  span,  highly  instriimented  interior. 

From  th«  outside  the  Sealab  n  looks  like 
an  oversized  railroad  tank  car,  complete  with 
central  tover.  The  tower  and  hatch  be- 
neath It  are  used  for  loading  eqvUpment  while 
the  Sealab  Is  still  on  the  surface.  The  hatch 
will  not  be  opened  while  submerged. 

The  structure  is  cylindrical,  57  feet  long 
and  12  feet  In  diameter.  It  weighs  200  tons, 
is  built  of  mild  steel  and  withstood  pressures 
of  180  pounds  hydrostatic  presstore  in  Navy 
tests. 

Under  the  water  the  hull  will  be  luder  no 
pressure.  Inside  the  air  pressure  will  be 
maintained  at  97  pounds  a  sqxiar*  Inch  but 
this  will  be  exactly  equal  to  th«  surrounding 
sea  pressvu'e  at  210  feet  under  the  ocean  sur- 
face. This  Is  8.6  times  the  pressTire  of  the 
atmosphere  at  sea  level. 

POINT   8TBESSSD 

This  matter  of  atmosphere.  Bond  explained. 
Is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  Men  are  being 
put  under  this  pressure  to  match  the  sea  so 
that  they  can  work  on  the  sea  bottom,  but  If 
they  were  put  under  compressed  air  of  a 
pressiu-e  of  97  pounds  a  square  inch  it  would 
kill  them. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  many  valves  and 
pipes  that  were  visible  in  the  Sealab.  They 
are  used  to  supply  the  ingredients  for  the 
artificial  atmosphere  which  human  beings 
can  tolerate  at  that  pressure.  It  is  made  up 
of  4  percent  oxygen,  16  percent  nitrogen,  and 
80  percent  helium. 

The  oxygen  level,  only  a  fourth  of  that  In 
air.  Is  so  low  that  there  will  be  no  smoking 
In  Sealab  II  once  it  is  submerged.  There  is 
no  rule  against  smoking  but  cigarettes  will 
not  bum.  The  burners  on  the  electric  stove 
will  cook  but  It  will  not  glow.  Bond  said 
that  because  of  this  there  is  a  danger  that 
aquanauts  may  bxxm  their  hands  on  tta* 
black-hot  burners. 
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BOTTOM     WELy' 

Entrance  to  the  Sealab  ^through  a  well 
In  the  bottom.  This  wrfu  wiU  never  be 
closed.  There  is  no  need'  for  closing  it  be- 
cause  the  pressure  Inside  the  lab  will  keen 
the  water  from  rising  in  the  well. 

Directly  Inside  the  well,  the  visitors  went 
through  the  change  room  where  aquanauta 
will  take  off  their  scuba  diving  gear,  get  a 
warm  shower  and  proceed  into  the  labora- 
tory  for  tests  and  Inside  work.  Inside  the 
temperature  will  be  kept  at  88  degrees  be- 
cause the  heUum-rich  atmosphere  conduct« 
heat  away  from  the  body  much  more  readily 
than  natural  air. 

The  work  and  test  requirements  will  be 
BO  heavy.  Bond  said,  that  he  does  not  see 
how  the  aquanauts  will  get  much  sleep 
Breath  volume,  heart  rate,  blood  and  other 
physiological  parameters  will  be  under  con- 
stant surveillance. 

PUttPOSE   CTTEO 

After  all.  Bond  said,  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment  is  to  see  how  well  man  can  tol- 
erate life  under  the  sea.  The  tests  as  well 
as  a  closed  circuit  television  will  keep  the 
scientists  on  the  surface  Informed. 

The  middle  part  of  the  Sealab  Is.  accord- 
ingly, laboratory  space  and  Is  fitted  with  a 
large  number  of  instruments  to  monitor  the 
men  and  the  Sealab  environment  in  whicb 
they  live. 

Sides  are  painted  white  and  Illumination 
comes  from  overhead  semispherical  electric 
fixtures  fed  from  a  75-kllowatt  power  supply 
fed  by  an  umbiUcal  cord  attached  to  the 
surface  vessel. 

SLEEPING   PI.ACX 

In  the  extreme  end  from  the  entrance 
well — there  seem  to  be  no  fore  and  aft — ^ar* 
the  Bleeping  quarters  for  the  aquanauts. 
These  are  furnished  with  bunks  that  are 
folded  up  when  not  in  use.  Beside  the  lower 
bunks  are  spacious  portholes  that  look  out 
into  the  sea.  One  can  imagine  the  expe- 
rience of  an  aquanaut,  who.  on  awakening, 
finds  a  fish  staring  at  him  through  the  win- 
dow. 

Reporters  also  visited  the  Berkone.  This 
Is  a  huge  catamaran  made  by  putting  a 
bridge  across  two  steel  barges.  This  will  be 
the  siu-face  ship  for  servicing  the  Sealab  IT. 
It  was  named  for  Capt.  Walter  Mazzpne,  tech- 
nical projects  officer,  and  John  Berklch,  range 
engineer  for  the  Navy  Ordnance  Test  Station 
in  Pasadena  who  helped  arrange  the  vesseL 

The  Berkone  will  receive  the  upper  end 
of  all  communications  from  Sealab  and  sup- 
port the  umbilical  cord  that  matntAiniy  com- 
munications, electrical  supply  and  gases. 
Information  will  be  fed  by  cable  from  the 
Berkone  to  a  coixunand  poet  on  the  Scripps 
campus. 

In  case  anything  should  fall  In  the  com- 
munications between  the  BerJIcone  and  the 
Sealab.  Bond  explained,  the  Sealab  will  have 
enoiigh  gas  and  food  to  wait  for  i4  days  for 
a  repair. 

The  Sealab  will  be  brought  to  San  Diego 
for  its  final  testing  about  August  1. 
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Roy  W.  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  ooNKxcncVT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaks,  last  Thurs- 
day Roy  W.  Johnson,  the  head  of  our 
Nation's  first  spaxx  agency,  died  In  Stam- 
ford Hospital  after  a  5-week  illness. 


Mr  Johnson  was  a  self-made  man.  He 
charted  out  deUvering  papers  and  gro- 
fcries  He  worked  his  way  through  c^- 
iSe  on  a  string  of  part-time  jobs.  He 
mlde  his  mark  in  the  business  world 
nn  salesmanship  and  rose  by  his  own  ef- 
tSTihe  top  rung  of  the  Nation's 
largest  electrical  firm. 

And  then  in  1958.  one  year  after  the 
alarm  touched  off  by  the  Russian  siwt- 
nik  he  gave  up  his  position  as  a  $160,- 
noola-year  vice  president  at  General 
Sectric  to  become  the  $18.000-a-year 
head  of  the  Advance  Research  Projects 
Agency  the  forerunner  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

That  is  the  kind  of  person  Mr.  John- 
son was.  And  that  is  why  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Stamford  Ad- 
vocate of  July  24,  1965 : 

Rot  W.  Johnson 

Roy  W  Johnson,  who  died  Friday,  denied 
with  his  way  of  life  the  caricatures  which 
have  been  dravm  of  the  American  industrial 
manager.  In  a  way.  he  was  the  classic  ex- 
ample He  was  bom  into  a  "poor  but  honest 
family.  He  was  a  newspaperboy.  HS  worked 
his  way  through  the  imlverslty.  He  rose 
through  his  own  efforts  to  become  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  largest  electrical 
company  in  the  world.  He  was  an  engineer, 
a  businessman,  an  organizer  and  a  salesman. 
He  was  the  big  business  executive  living  in 
suburbia. 

This  much  we  learn  about  him  and  ms 
peers  through  the  smart  writings  of  those 
somehow  dissatisfied  with  our  way  of  Ufe. 
But  this  was  only  a  part  of  the  life  of  Roy 
W  Johnson.  He  was  also  a  patriot  who  gave 
up  a  high  paying  Job  in  industry  to  set 
up  our  first  Federal  space  organization. 
Having  done  his  Job  he  returned  to  sub- 
urbia to  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

He  was  a  sturdy  pUlar  of  his  church.  He 
contributed  his  executive  skill  to  the  caxise 
of  higher  education.  He  not  only  almost 
made  a  vocation  of  his  avocation  of  painting 
but  used  his  business  training  to  aid  the 
advancement  of  other  artists.  It  is  also 
pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  man  of  many  accomplishments  retained 
the  ability  not  only  to  laugh  at  the  vicissi- 
tudes but  at  his  own  occasional  vagaries. 

Roy  W.  Johnson  by  his  life  pointed  out 
that  those  who  succeed  spectacularly  in 
classic  American  fashion  are  not  single- 
minded  freaks  out  of  a  Henty  book  but  are 
whole  men  devoted  not  only  to  our  produc- 
tion system  but  to  Gkxi.  our  country,  the 

arts,  and  our  whole  society. 


Progress  of  Small  Basinest  Administration 
Assistance  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  White  House  press  secretary  re- 
cently released  a  summary  of  a  report 
made  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Eugene  P. 
Foley,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  SBA  now 
has  the  most  effective  small  business  as- 
sistance program  in  the  Nation's  his- 


r 


tory and  this  dimension  of  our  history 

dates  back  to  the  early  IBOO's  when  Paul 
Revere,  the  famous  petriot,  borrowed 
$10,000  from  the  Gofvemment  wttii  which 
to  help  build  a  copper  proceertng  plant. 

The  White  House  press  release  speaks 
for  itself,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  tells  a  story  of 
progress  and  adjustment  to  the  needs  of 
small  businessmen  today. 

Because  of  its  broad  and  generaJ  in- 
terest, I  include  the  press  release  as  a 
part  of  my  r«narks: 
[Press  release  from  the  OfBce  of  the  White 

House  Press  Secretary,  Jvdy  11.  1965] 
Report  to  the  Presujent  on  the  Operation 
OF  THE  Small  Business  ADMrNisTRATioN 
During  the  past  year,  the  Small  Business 
AdminlstraUon   streamlined    its    operations 
to  get  maximum  value  for  each  dollar  spent. 
At  the  same  time,  SBA  expanded  services 
offered  to  America's  4.7  milUon  small  busi- 
nesses.   Small  businesses  make  up  96  percent 
of  all  businesses.     They  provide  40  percent 
of  America's  Jobs;  produce  a  third  of  Amer- 
ica's goods  and  services. 

Previously,  SBA  operations  centered  in 
Washington.  Field  ofBcee  across  the  country 
had  little  authority.  Now,  these  offices  make 
final  decisions.  When  reorganization  began 
a  year  ago,  annual  savings  because  erf  in- 
creased efficiency  were  estimated  at  tl  niU- 
llon.  Now  that  reorganization  is  completed, 
conservative  estimates  put  the  saving  at 
$2,200,000. 

SBA  AdmlnlstratOT  Eugene  Foley  has  a 
basic  management  philoeophy:  Time  is  an 
expense  item.  Time  saved  is  money  saved. 
Time  saved  also  Increases  efficiency.  A  basic 
element  In  SBA's  reorganization  was  elimi- 
nation of  duplication.  Now,  work  done  in 
the  field  Is  not  done  again  in  Washington. 
And  In  the  field,  procedures  have  been  sim- 
plified.   The  Job  Is  done  better;  faster. 

One  striking  example  of  streamlining  to 
Increase  efficiency:  Since  June  1964,  714 
forms  have  been  eliminated.  Less  paperwork 
means  more  real  work. 

There  are  other  significant  savings.  When 
Government  contracts  are  let,  SBA  makes 
sure  a  share  of  the  total  is  set  aside  for  small 
businesses.  Previously,  Government  con- 
tracting agencies  processed  individual  con- 
tracts to  guarantee  small  business'  share. 
Then,  the  same  contracts  were  reprocessed 
by  SBA  representatives.  This  duplication 
has  been  eliminated. 

These  goals  will  assure  small  business  an 
even  greater  share  of  the  Government's  con- 
tracting dollar.  The  new  program  needs 
fewer  people;  costs  less  to  operate.  Estimated 
annual  savingB:  $600,000.  _ 

Businesses  borrowing  from  SBA  pay  back 
principal  plus  interest.  Reasonably,  they 
should  help  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  process- 
ing and  closing  loans  as  well.  SBA  recently 
began  charging  a  nominal  closing  fee.  Es- 
timated anniial  yield:  $100,000. 

SBA  is  now  proceesing  loans  more  effici- 
ently. Three  years  ago  50  percent  of  SBA's 
loans  took  3  weeks  each  to  process.  Today. 
50  percent  are  processed  in  a  week  or  less. 
Loan  processors  are  also  working  more  ef- 
ficiently. Three  years  ago,  each  was  expected 
to  process  the  eqxiivalent  of  6^  loans  a 
month.  Today,  each  processes  the  equivalent 
of  SVz  loans  a  month. 

SBA  continually  seeks  new  ways  to  offer 
expanded  services  to  small  businesses  ef- 
ficiently and  economically.  Just  established, 
SBA's  data  bank  vises  computers  to  provide 
management  information,  and  to  evaluate 
SBA  programs. 

The  Information  system  wiU  be  especially 
useful  to  SBA's  top  management  as  a  tool 
for  program  and  operations  evalxiatlon.  For 
example,  it  will  be  possible- to  analyse  effec- 
tively the  lo88  rate  differentials  among  vari- 
ous regional  offices.  Low  rates  can  be 
analyzed  by  type  ot  btislneta,  type  of  loan. 


qxMllty  of  ooUateral,  and  ao  forth.  Greatly 
improved  analysei  of  workloads,  SBA  re- 
sponse rates  to  loan  apfAlcatloci.  and  other 
operaticMis  activities  will  be  made  poaaible 
toy  the  system. 

'  The  data  bank  will  also  provide,  for  tiie 
first  time,  an  economic  profile  of  small  busi- 
ness in  America.  The  smaU  business  com- 
munity will  know  exactly  what  its  strength — 
and  weaknesses — are. 

During  the  i>ast  3  years,  America's  economy 
has  boomed,  and  the  number  o<  business 
loans  made  by  SBA  has  socu*ed  by  43  percent. 
In  1963  there  were  6,073  totaling  $314  million; 
1965  estimates:  13,000  loans  totaling  $415 
million. 

When  natural  disasters — flood,  tornado, 
earthquake — sweep  away  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, victims  need  help  to  rebuild  to  be- 
come productive  citizens  again.  SBA  pro- 
vides an  important  part  of  the  Government's 
disaster  relief  program. 

Here  also,  totals  have  climbed.  In  1963, 
SBA  loaned  $26  million  to  disaster  victims. 
Estimated  total  of  1965:  $84  million. 

SBA's  response  to  the  Alaska  earthquake 
shows  how  effective  the  disaster  {MDgram  can 
be.  In  the  2  years  and  4  months  since  the 
earthquake.  SBA  has  received  1,662  loan  ap- 
plications, totaling  $111,601,403.  Altogether. 
1,521  have  been  approved,  totaling  $74  mU- 
lion.  Eventiially,  SBA  expects  the  total  to 
come  to  $90  mUUcwi.  The  Importance  of  this 
help  to  Alaska  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
The  Alaska  I^egislature  has  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  State  to  SBA  for  Its 
timely  and  effective  action. 

During  the  period  SBA's  workload  has 
mushroomed.  Increase  in  SBA  staff  has  been 
small.  Number  of  employees  has  Increased 
only  261,  from  3,239  to  3,600.  Each  em- 
ployee does  more  work,  and  SBA  Is  organized 
more  efficiently.  It  offers  more  services  at 
proportionately  less  cost  to  taxpayers.  The 
speedup  in  loan  processing  time  and  effici- 
ency brings  savings — and  faster,  better 
service. 

Imagination  can  often  substitute  for  dol- 
lars. Many  small  businessmen  need  guid- 
ance, not  loans.  Poor  management  causes 
95  percent  of  all  business  failures.  Many 
small  businesses  need  but  can't  aflco-d  pro- 
fessional business  consultant  help.  A  year 
ago,  SBA  Administrator  Foley  launched  a 
new.  Imaginative  program  called  SCORE — 
the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives. 

Retired  businessmen,  able  and  experienced, 
volunteer  management  advice  to  small  busl^- 
nesses.  Today,  more  than  2,000  work  across 
the  country.  They  have  helped  5.000  small 
businessmen.  Cost  to  tha  government  Is 
nothing,  but  bwiefits  to  business  and  to  the 
-  economy  are  enormous. 

Working  with,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, SBA  seeks  out  and  helps  very 
KTTm.li  bUBlnessmen  who  cq)erate  on  the  brink 
of  povCTty.  They  get  loans  and  sound  pro- 
fessional guidanc«.  Many  are  members  of 
minority  groups,  which  previously  received 
Uttle  help.  Resxiltfi  of  a  pUot  program  run 
by  SBA  m  Philadelphia  illusljate  this  dram- 
atically. In  the  10  years  prior  to  the  pro- 
gram, only  seven  loans  had  been  made  to 
Negroes.  In  the  year  since  the  special  pro- 
gram began,  Negroes  received  118  locms. 

And  SBA's  revised  small  loan  program 
operates  within  the  regular  loan  program, 
stressing  the  needs  of  very  smaU  business- 
men. During  the  12  mxMiths  before  the  pro- 
gram began  in  May  1964.  SBA  made  3,414 
loans  of  less  than  $25,000.  In  the  year  the 
small  loan  program  has  operated,  9,793  loans 
have  been  made — an  Increase  of  187  per- 
cent. 

Sustained  economic  growth,  creates  new 
jobs  and  a  broader  tax  base  In  America's 
communities.  SBA's  local  developinwit 
company  program  helps  btilld  that  growth. 
Working  In  their  communities,  dtliens  fcrm 
local  development  corporations  to  help  amaU 
businesses.    These    cltlaens   set   Haeix    own 
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raise  part  of  the  capital  they  need. 
$2  they  inveet,  SBA  loans  an  addl- 
The  local  corporatlonB  then  loan 
that  bring  new  production  and 
to  the  oommunity.     In  an  aver- 
tbe  fiill  amount  loaned  by 
back  to  public  treasuries  In  tbe 
local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  and 
within  3  to  5  years.     And  the  locms 
are  repaid  with  Interest, 
development  company  program  is 
Tlgcs^xifily.     During  the  pest  year, 
ere  made   to  270   companies — more 
than  in  the  previous  5  years  the 
has  existed.    SBA'b  share  of  the  al- 
000,000  loaned  was  almost  $40  mil- 
important,  9,289  new  jobs  were 
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Power  Pole  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

(ON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIFORiriA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  iOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
slderab  e  number  of  articles  have  been 
publish  ed  in  newspapers  concerning  the 
matter  of  overhead  powerllnes  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  In  California.  Many 
of  the« »  articles  completely  ignore  the 
avallab  e  facts  on  the  matter. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  the  recent 
publlca  Ion  of  an  article  which  obviously 
shows  t  le  author  took  the  time  and  effort 
to  find  >ut  what  some  of  the  factual  con- 
siderations are  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Installation  of  an  overhead 
line  for  the  Stanford  accelerator. 

TTie  ;  irticle  to  which  I  refer  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Toth,  Times  na- 
tional icience  correspondent,  and  pub- 
lished 1  a  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  July 
21.  1961 .  Mr.  Toth  took  the  time  to  nnd 
out  wl  at  the  situation  is  concerning 
the  Installation  of  powerline  poles  in 
the  arei;  he  tot*  the  time  to  find  out 
what  ertenslve,  and  I  might  add  ex- 
pensive measures  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cammision  has  taken  for  the  sake  of 
preservng  the  beauty  of  the  town  of 
Woods!  le  which  adjoins  the  Stanford 
acceleritor;  he  studied  the  recent  rec- 
ommen  latlons  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty  concerning 
powerliies;  and  he  found  out  the  cost 
to  the  tjucpayers  of  the  various  consider- 
ations. 

I  esp^ially  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  two  very  cogent  remarks  made  by 
Robert  Toth: 

The  o  rerhead  line  must  be  built  if  the 
2-mlle-l(  ng  Stanford  accelerator,  most 
costly  0c  entmc  tool  in  history,  is  not  to  lie 
faUow  U  T  the  18  to  24  months  that  would 
be  need  sd  to  put  the  line  imderground. 
During  iiat  delay,  overhead  costs  of  the 
Idle  ma:hlne  would  be  $1.5  million  per 
month. 
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low-power    lines     in     Woodside 

about  $30,000  a  mile  (or  about 

tor  the  5-mile  route),  while  bury- 

llnes  costs  $600,000  a  mUe. 


high  -power 


This  dost  relates  to  a  single  high  volt- 
age line  of  approximately  180  kUovolts. 

I  hlglily  commend  this  entire  article 
to  all  of|  my  colleagues : 


CUN     WASHDTQfrON     SOLVI     POWWS     POLI 

I  Problem? 

(By  Robert  C.  Toth ) 
WoonsiiB.  Calit. — Standing  out  against 
handsome  oaks  and  redwoods  in  this  town  of 
4,300  are  thousands  of  unsightly  utility  poles 
which  carry  electricity  and  phone  lines,  often 
past  horse  stables,  to  fine  homes. 

With  more  than  one  ugly  pole  for  every 
two  affluent  residents,  it  is  difBcult  to  woiic 
up  sjrmpathy  for  the  commimlty's  fight  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  erect- 
ing a  few  more  to  carry  high-voltage  power 
to  a  $114  million  atom  smasher  at  Stanford 
University. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  Is 
paying  for  the  scientific  project,  wants  to 
put  up  a  total  of  36  pole  structures — 3  In 
town  limits,  10  in  contiguous  San  Mateo 
County,  and  the  rest  on  Stanford  property. 

This  Is  hardly  a  "rape  of  the  landscape," 
as  Woodside  complains,  particularly  since  the 
town  had  permitted  26  poles  to  go  up  between 
June  1963,  when  the  controversy  began,  and 
April  1964,  when  the  town  passed  a  rule 
requiring  underground  lines  only. 

And  even  more  damaging,  the  town  has 
granted  exceptions  to  that  new  rule  for  the 
erection  of  at  least  five  poles  by  residents 
in  the  last  year. 

Still,  the  blight  of  the  existing  poles  is  a 
strong  argument  against  erecting  any  more, 
regardless  of  the  flaws  in  Woodside's  case. 

It  is  an  argument  for  conservation  of 
natural  beauty,  one  that  will  be  heard  in- 
creasingly In  the  future  as  the  Nation  recog- 
nizes that  technological  progress  need  not, 
and  should  not,  mar  the  land  unnecessarily. 
Freeways  of  the  future  should  be  better 
hidden.  Auto  Junkyards  can  be  removed 
from  well-traveled  roads.  Air  pollution  can 
be  reduced. 

Only  last  May  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  drew  national  attention 
to  the  question  of  esthetics  versus  these  visi- 
ble scars  of  mechanized  civilization. 

Given  that  interest,  why  cant  the  Federal 
Government,  which  spends  bUllons  in  space 
and  foreign  aid,  absorb  the  extra  cost  of 
between  $1.6  milUon  and  $4  million  to  put 
the  Woodside  power  lines  underground? 

Obviously  it  can  afford  the  money,  but 
can  it  aSord  the  precedent  it  woiild  set? 

It  is  hard  to  Justify  laying  oi*t  tax  ftmds 
to  help  Woodside  residents  who,  with  a 
median  income  of  almost  $10,000  a  year,  can 
well  afford  to  help  themselves — but  who  have 
not  done  so. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  like  removing  a 
splinter  from  a  finger  when  the  patient  is 
riddled  with  buckshot,  and  the  Government 
might  be  expected  to  pay  for  similar  but- 
gery  in  other  areas  around  the  country. 

Actually,  the  AEC  has  gone  far  in  trying  to 
meet  Woodside's  objections  to  the  power- 
lines. 

When  the  5-mlle  line  is  finally  stning — 
and  few  doubt  that  it  will  be,  despite  the 
fight — the  wires  will  ride  on  tapering  metal 
poles  which  are  shorter  than  the  usual  fill- 
greed  towers  for  high-power  transmission  and 
far  more  graceful  than  either  the  towers  or 
the  many-armed  wooden  poles. 

The  wires  will  be  strung  by  helicopters 
to  keep  heavy  machinery  from  cutting  swaths 
along  the  slopes.  Trees  and  shrubbery  under 
the  wires  will  not  be  cleared.  Shrubs  will 
be  planted  to  help  mask  the  bases  of  the 
poles. 

All  this  will  raise  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
taxpayer  from  $660,000  to  over  $1  miUion  for 
the  line. 

These  moves  have  not  satisfied  Woodside, 
where  the  poles  have  become  the  focus  of 
the  community's  frustrated  opposition  to 
encrochment  of  modem  society. 

The  Gkjvemment.  now  suffering  the  Image 
of  Goliath  challenged  by  David  might  salvage 
the  situation,  however,  and  in  the  process 
lay  down  the  principle  of  how  It  will  respond 
to  future  situations  of  this  kind. 


It  covild  offer  to  bury  the  high-power  lin. 
(which  would  go  along  roads  rather  than  th« 
mountainside  route  of  overhead  line)  but 
only  after  Woodside  burled  the  low-pow" 
lines  along  the  same  roads. 

The  overhead  line  muat  be  built  if  the  j- 
mile-long  Stanford  accelerator,  most  coetlv 
scientific  tool  in  history,  is  not  to  lie  fallow 
for  the  18  to  24  months  that  would  be  needed 
to  put  the  line  underground.  During  that 
delay,  overhead  costs  of  the  Idle  machine 
would  be  $1.5  million  per  month. 

The  Government  would  absorb  the  extra 
cost  of  tearing  down  the  overhead  line  and 
laying  it  underground  if  Woodside  went 
along  with  the  scheme.  But  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  a  delay  (dlscotmting  the  loss  to 
science)  and  not  very  costly  to  Woodside. 

Bur3ring  low-power  lines  in  Woodside  would 
cost  about  $30,000  a  mile  (or  about  $150,000 
for  the  5-mlle  route),  while  bm-ying  high- 
power  lines  costs  $500,000  a  mile. 

The  White  House  conference  on  natural 
beauty  recommended  that  low-power  lines  be 
buried,  but  fotmd  that  it  was  neither  worth 
the  cost  nor  was  it  technically  advisable  to 
bury  high- voltage  wires  because  of  the  elabo- 
rate cooling  and  maintenance  difficulties. 

Some  may  balk  at  the  expense  to  the  Gcv- 
eriunent.  but  the  plan  would  lay  down  the 
principle  of  self-help  for  other  communities 
which  do  not  like  poles,  but  which,  like 
Woodside,  have  done  nothing  about  their 
problems  untU  they  have  seen  the  chance 
that  Washington  woiild  foot  the  bill. 


The  Danger  of  Political  Clabhouses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or   KXW   JEBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  debate  on  the  antlpoverty  bill 
last  week  reference  was  made  to  the  dan- 
ger that  Federal  fimds  might  be  used 
for  political  purposes  rather  than  to  help 
the  poor.  Because  of  its  description  d 
what  actually  is  develc^lng  in  Chicago, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  article,  by  Joseph  A.  Loftus, 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  21. 

The  article  follows: 
Dalet  Is   Opposed   on   Poverty   Drive;    His 

PoLrriCAL  Control  Fought  by  Clehgy  and 

THE  Poor 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Chicago,  July  20. — One  way  into  Chicago 
is  the  fabuloxis  scenic  lake  route. 

Prom  Indiana,  the  Outer  Drive,  north- 
bound passes  sailboats  dotting  the  placid 
water  of  Lake  Michigan  on  the  right.  Sandy 
beaches  and  marinas  line  the  shore.  On  the 
left,  lovely  parks,  a  golf  course,  tennis  courts, 
a  bandshell.  and  museim:i8  beckon. 

Then  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Express- 
way speeds  traffic  through  downtown  Chicago 
westward.  After  5  to  10  minutes,  any  exit 
leads  to  Lawndale,  a  serene,  pastoral-sound- 
ing name  for  one  of  America's  suffocating 
slums. 

Lawndale  illustrates  a  common,  big  city 
struggle  for  power  over  millions,  probably 
billions  of  dollars. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  all  Federal  anti- 
poverty  money— totaling  $680  million— is 
ticketed  for  "commimity  action  programs." 
as  distinguished  from  the  Job  Corps  and 
other  projects  administered  from  Washing- 
ton.    The  law  says  these  programs  shall  be 
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-Hoceloned,  conducted,  and  administered 
XSHiaximum  feasible  parUcipatlon  o« 
JesWents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
poups  served." 

DirFEBENT    VIBW   BT   DALET 

The  intent  of  these  words,  say  the  drafters. 
«M  to  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  rule  at 
^mcal  paternalism.  The  poor  were  to  ex- 
Pf!;^  .  large  measure  of  self-determlnatton 
f^1?e  use  of  money  marked  for  their  benefit. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  has  his  own  ideas. 
A.  a  result,  blocks  of  poor  in  Lawndale,  de- 
npndent  on  his  paternalism,  are  challenging 
hu  system.  Leading  churchmen  of  all  faiths 
have  loined  them.  The  issue  is  being  booted 
to  Washington.  The  odds  favor  Mayor  Daley, 
whose  power  does  not  falter  at  the  city  Une. 

"Hell,  Daley  vetoes  Washington,"  snorted 
an  anti-Daley  pessimist.  

The  mayor's  power  In  Chicago's  anti- 
poverty  drive  is  almost  absolute.  Federal 
dollars  fortify  his  political  organization  and 
the  voltage  generated  by  every  dollar  follows 
powerllnes  that  lead  back  to  city  hall. 

To  Mayor  Daley,  antlpoverty  money  Is  a 
power  tool.  It  makes  Jobs.  Chicagoans  em- 
ployed by  city  commissions  at  various  kinds 
of  social  work  are  moving  into  higher  sal- 
aried Jobs  in  the  federally  financed  opera- 
tions. All  along  the  line  the  faithful  move 
up. 

A  THOTTSAND  REPRESENTATIVES 

Poor  people,  many  of  them  on  the  public 
assistance  rolls  are  being  hired  as  "commu- 
nity representatives"  at  $4,070  a  year.  Their 
Job  is  to  find  out  what  the  other  poor  pec^le 
need  and  to  report  back  to  an  urban  progress 
center. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  a  thousand  or  more  of 
these  "community  representatives"  wlU  be 
strategically  placed. 

Each  urban  progress  center  has  a  direc- 
tor at  $12,400  and  a  salaried  staff  appointed 
by  the  mayor's  deputy  who  also  has  a  staff. 
The  director  of  the  center  serving  Lawn- 
dale is  paid  $3,000  more  than  he  got  at  the 
Chicago  Youth  Welfare   Commission. 

"These  jobs."  said  Rev.  Douglas  M.  StUl, 
director  of  social  welfare  of  the  Church  Fed- 
eration of  Greater  Chicago,  "could  be  used 
to  buy  off  any  potential  dissenter.  A  man 
or  woman  developing  into  a  strong  leader 
with  a  flair  for  making  trouble  for  city  hall 
might  be  wooed  into  silence  by  a  well- 
paying  Job." 

The  mayor's  deputy.  Dr.  Deton  J.  Brooks, 
Jr.,  reports  to  a  cltywide  6Ui>erconunittee 
and  a  smaller  cltywide  steering  committee, 
all  appointed  by  Mayor  Daley.  They  have 
received  $16.4  million  in  antlpoverty  money 
from  Washington. 

No  committee  member  lives  in  a  poverty 
area.  No  resident  of  a  poverty  area  is  known 
to  have  been  consulted  by  the  steering  com- 
mittee. 


PROBLEMS    WITH    CHAIRMEN 

Each  community  advisory  coxmcil  has,  or 
will  have,  a  chairman  selected  by  the  mayor's 
deputy.  The  chairman  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership on  the  steering  contunittee.  No 
community  chairman  has  yet  attended  a 
steering  committee  meeting. 

The  company  employing  the  Lawndale 
chairman  will  not  let  him  off  to  go.  An- 
other chairman  quit.  Three  others  were 
not  selected  until  this  week. 

Businessmen,  like  the  mayor,  recognlsse 
the  potential  threat  of  the  slums  to  the 
established  order.  They  have  actively  Joined 
the  mayor  in  resisting  this  threat. 

One  reported  example  involves  s  commu- 
nity action  training  program  for  the  West 
Side,  which  includes  Lawndale.  The  pro- 
gram is  being  sponsored  by  the  Interrellgious 
CouncU  on  Urban  Affairs,  embracing  the 
three  major  faiths. 

This  half-million  dollar  antlpoverty  pro- 
posal would  develop  community  leadership 
and  militant  democratic  organization. 


But  according  to  a  distinguished  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  a  banker.  Donald  M.  Gra- 
ham, told  the  executive  director  of  the 
Church  FederaUon  (Protestant),  that  If  hs 
pressed  the  training  proposal  "the  federation 
might  have  its  water  cut  off."  The  federation 
head  so  reported  to  his  staff,  the  clergyman 

said. 

The  "water"  amounted  to  $65,000  last  year. 
The  Protestant  Businessmen's  Organization 
raised  that  for  the  Church  Federation. 

Mr.  Graham  is  treasurer  of  the  business 
group  and  also  of  the  Church  Federation. 
He  is  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Continental  Illinois  Bank. 

He  says  the  story  is  not  true. 

It  is  well  understood  that  if  the  training 
proposal  was  approved,  the  West  Side  Feder- 
ation would  Invoke  the  organizing  genius  of 
SatQ  Allnsky.  a  man  no  literate  Chlcagoan  U 
neutral  about.  A  criminologist  by  formal 
education,  he  is  in  practice  a  professional 
trainer  of  agitators.  He  believes  democracy 
Is  something  to  be  taken  literally  and  vig- 
orously. 

One  Allnsky-type  of  organization  on  the 
South  Side  is  a  bristling  refutation  of  the 
argument  that  the  poor  are  incapable  of 
leadership  and  self-determination.  This  is 
the  Wood  lawn  organization  whose  founding 
Mr.  Alinsky  directed  with  $50,000  supplied 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with  re- 
inforcements provided  by  the  Protestants. 

BLUM  NEIAB  LAEUETBONT 

Woodlawn  is  another  o*  those  one-word 
poems  for  a  falling  down  slum.  It  Ues  2 
minutes  west  of  that  lovely  lakefront  aroimd 
63d  Street,  near  tbe  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Woodlawn  cH'ganizatlon  opened  a  fresh 
wax  on  Mayor  Daley  yesterday,  charging  that 
he  had  been  "deceitful"  in  setting  up  the  ad- 
visory coimcll  for  Woodlawn,  The  organiza- 
tion had  submitted  21  names  for  the  council, 
expecting  that  the  mayor  would  appoint  13 
to  15  of  them  to  a  covmcll  ot  36.  Instead,  the 
mayor  set  up  a  council  of  75,  giving  the 
Woodlawn  organization  less  than  a  third  of 
them. 

Msgr.  John  J.  ESgan,  urban  affairs  director 
of  the  Roman  OathoUc  archdiocese,  believes 
with  Mr.  Allnsky  that  "unless  serious  and 
drastic  steps  are  taken  at  the  present  time  I 
believe  participation  of  the  poor  in  the  future 
will  be  a  mockery." 

Mr.  Alinsky  believes  that  the  Woodlawn 
organization  called  TWO  because  of  Its  ini- 
tials, is  strong  enough  to  survive  but  he  is 
worried  about  other  community  groups. 

"The  poverty  program  is  a  green  flood  that's 
going  to  drown  these  small  groups,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  knife  at  the  Jvigular  of  every  commu- 
nity action  group." 

Dr.  Brooks,  the  mayor's  deputy,  holds  that 
"we   have   total   Involvement   of   the   poor" 
through  community   advisory  councils  and 
the  urban  progress  center  staffs. 
But  Mr.  Allnsky  says: 

"The  big  issue  Is  not  whether  these  coun- 
cils are  one-third  poor  but  who  picks  them. 
Representation  requires  an  organized  base." 
Dr.  Brooks,  a  research  man  by  experience 
and  temperament,  is  a  called  spring  under 
challenge. 

"What  they're  talking  about  Is  a  political 
power  struggle,  not  helping  the  poor."  he  ex- 
plained. 

To  the  Reverend  Lynward  Stevenson,  pres- 
ident of  the  Woodlawn  organization,  the 
antlpoverty  drive  Is  "a  war  against  the  poor 
insofar  as  it  excludes  the  poor  from  planning 
the  program. 

"It's  a  strviggle  basically  between  the  power 
structxire  and  Independent  militant  groups 
such  as  TWO,"  be  said. 

BOCK  'N*  BOLL  TRAINING 

The  advisory  council  that  serves  Lawndale 
has  vetoed  the  oommunity  action  training 
proposal.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Broc*s  this 
week  approved  $4,260  for  a  Lawndale  program 
to   "assist    in   the   development   of    choral 


groups  Including  rock  'n*  roll,  gospel,  and 
classical  singing." 

Powerful  resistance  to  the  training  ptolect 
comes  from  Bears  ft  Roebu<*,  and  Ryvnon 
Steel  Cos.,  both  large  employers  In  Lawndale. 

Both  have  representatives  on  the  local  ad- 
Tlaory  cotmcll.  Both  have  for  years  subsi- 
dized the  Greater  Lawndale  Conserratloo 
Oommlssion.  The  advisory  co«ncU  has  as- 
signed 25  neighborhood  Youth  Corps  mem  - 
hers  to  work  with  the  conservation  commis- 
sion. 

Eventually  the  project  wlU  go  to  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Dh-ector  of  the  Oflkse  of  Boonomlc 
Opportunity,  a  Chlcagoan  who  has  already 
tasted  Mayor  Daley's  power. 
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Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wal- 
ter Rugaber,  Detroit  Free  Press  writer, 
has  written  a  series  of  five  articles  on  the 
problems  of  the  poor  In  Detrt^t.  The 
final  article  follows: 

Begulab    Patchxck    a    Babitt — ^How    Poor 
Obtain  Monbt — Ann  Loss  It 
(By  Walter  Rugaber) 
An  employment  agency  that  supplies  De- 
troit area  plants  with  "temporary  industrial 
help"  pays  its  workers  with  unsigned  checks. 
The  checks  are  passed  out  daily  to  the  100 
or  so  men  who  are  awarded  a  day's  wtM-k  by 
Extra  Labor  Power  of  America,  Inc..  at  515 
Grand  River. 

Most  of  the  men  are  among  the  city's  able- 
bodied  but  desperate  poor.  The  source  of 
their  desperation  may  vary,  but  the  result 
does  not:  They  will  do  almost  anything  for 
money. 

The  checks  they  receive  at  the  end  at  an 
8-hour  -day  are  made  out  for  $10.40.  But 
without  a  signature,  they  are  worthless  at  a 
bank,  and  Just  about  everywhere  else  as  well. 
To  cash  his  check,  the  worker  goes  to  a  bar 
a  few  doors  away.  The  bar  is  operated  by  a 
man  with  a  major  financial  Interest  In  the 
employment  agency. 

At  the  bar  the  employee  may  exchange  his 
check  for  cash.    The  price  of  his  first  drink — 
usually  the  first  of  at  least  three  or  four — is* 
deducted  autcMnatically. 

This  unusual  combination  of  paymaster 
and  bartender  was  only  one  of  the  employ- 
ment schemes  I  encountered  during  a  3-week 
stay  in  one  of  the  more  deprived  areas  of  the 
city. 

Dressed  In  shabby  clothes  and  speaking 
with  an  exaggerated  drawl.  I  p»osed  as  a  new- 
comer looking  for  a  Job  and  living  in  an  area 
bounded  by  Woodward,  Third,  Willis  and 
Led yard. 

I  saw  firsthand  some  of  the  wajrs  the  city's 
poor  obtain  money — and  lose  it.  This  is  a 
story  about  a  few  of  the  methods. 

Unemployment  in  Detroit  is  lower  today 
than  it  has  been  In  years.  The  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  (J4ESC)  re- 
ports 3.2  percent  of  the  work  force  is  out  of  a 
Job. 

Still,  even  during  exceptionally  flush  times, 
it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  Impossible 
for  the  hard-core  poor  to  find  and  hold  a 
steady  Job  with  adequate  pay. 

With  the  Incompetents,  the  alcohcrilcs,  the 
dropouts,  and  the  aged,  agencies  such  as 
Extra  Labor  Power  of  America,  Inc.  (Extras. 
Inc.,  for  short)  are  p<vular. 
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Inc.,    was    organized    less    than    a 
to  supply  short-term  workers  for 
>  suddenly   hit  by  absenteeism  or 
production  need, 
i^en   are   employees  of  Extras,   Inc.. 
almost  Invariably  paid  a  flat  $1.30 
whether  they  mow  grass  or  op)erate 
press. 
8  gency  is   popular  because  it  pays  5 
hour  more  than  most  of  Its  com- 
and  because  it  pays  each  day  rather 
a  week. 

much  of  a  day  loitering  about  the 
headquarters     of     Extras,     Inc., 
for  a  Job  that  never  came.     Half  a 
kers  waited  with  me. 
of    the    men    who    obtained    worlt 
:  ike  reasonably  sober  and  responsible 
One  of  them,  a  neatly  dressed  man 
a  lunch  pail,  came  in  only  to  ac- 
some  friends  to  a  Job. 
't  work   out  of  here  anymore,"  he 
proudly.     He  named  a  large  ma- 
in the  area  and  said  he  had  been 
the  regtilar  payroll  there 

easy  to  get  on,"  he  told  me.     T 
of  here  every  day  for  7  weeks.    But 
lee  that  you  want  to  work  they'll 
you  on  regular." 

optimist  there  was  an  older  man. 

\isually  beyond  45  or  50  and  al- 

hout  chance  of  success.     It  wasn't 

of  age.  one  man  said. 

.     these  places  want  you  to  have 

degree  almost — and  even  then  they 

B  you  half  the  time." 

d\iring  the  morning,  there  was  an 

'ty  to  help  unload  a  truck.    A  man 

60  won  the  Job  and  I  heard  him 
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it  alnt  like  the  last  load  I  worked, 
-pound  bags  of  concrete  are 


were  a  number  of  men  in  the  agen- 
wlth  bandaged  hands.  I  counted 
only  a  few  hours  of  one  afternoon. 
said  his  finger  had  been  amputated. 
r  worker  said  he  was  once  sent 
f  MJtory  to  run  a  punch  press  and 
1  that  on  every  seventh  operation 
machine  crunched  down  automatl- 


that  when  he  complained  of  the 
a  foreman,  pressed  for  produc- 
that  the  worker  keep  count 
and  dodge  the  seventh  operation, 
walked  out. 
in  here  with  all  10  fingers  and  I'm 
\hth  all  10,"  he  said, 
significant  fraction   do  not.     The  mo- 
sober  drunks,   the  functional   li- 
the  newly    arrived   migrants   may 
e  been  in  a  plant  before, 
whine,  wheels  turn,  belts  flap — and 
makes  a  mistake.     The  machines 
and  most  of  the  mistakes 
:o6tly. 
S<  hembrl.  operator  of  the  Manhattan 
Grand  River,  denied  he  was  the 
Extras.  Inc.     "I  Just  finance  it,"  he 


ha  re 


unf  o  ■giving. 
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said  the  employment  agency  is 
^average"  of  tl.es  an  hour  by  the 
arms  to  which  it  sends  temporary 


ifits.  he  insisted,  are  not  very  great: 

2  or  3  percent.    The  workmen's 

insurance  rates  are  very  high. 


compenss  tion 
he  ezplai led 

Nevertl  eless.  Schembri  later  said  he  had 
loaned  E  itras.  Inc.,  enough  money  to  open 
its  doors  and  that  the  agency  was  paying 
6  percent  interest  on  the  loan. 

The  U  vem  operator  also  said  he  was 
■•keeping"  some  stock  in  the  firm.  "You 
know — it'  I  like  collateral,"  he  said. 

The  ag  >ncy  is  a  "necessary  evil"  for  men 
who  are  inable  to  find  Jobs  anjrwhere  else. 
Schembri  said.  He  pointed  to  a  61-year-old 
Extras,  Ii  c,  worker  seated  at  his  bar. 

"I  havi  a  lot  of  respect  for  people  like 


that,"  he  said.    "They  ask  nothing  from  no- 
body. •  •  •  We're  taking  a  load  off  wrtfare." 

Extras,  Inc.,  workers  are  not  required  to 
cash  their  paycheck  In  his  bar,  Schembri 
said.  If  they  want  a  signed  check  they  can 
as!:  fcM-  one  at  the  agency  down  the  street 
and  then  cash  it  anywhere. 

Bringing  the  luislgned  check  to  the  Man- 
hattan Bar  saves  a  man  the  15  cent  fee  that 
most  banks  would  charge,  Schembri  said. 
"This  way  it  doesn't  cost  them  nothing." 

He  conceded  that  most  of  the  men  bought 
"three  or  four"  glasses  of  beer,  but  denied 
there  was  "anything  irregular"  about  the 
procedure. 

There  are  at  least  four  or  five  other  agen- 
cies that  offer  men  "spot  Jobs"  at  wages  from 
♦liJ5  an  hour  and  up. 

Th"!  MESC  operates  a  public  agency  at  3471 
Grand  River,  and  an  ofHcial  estimates  that 
between  1,000  and  1.500  men  find  work  there 
every  month. 

I  met  several  men,  all  but  c  no  of  them  over 
40,  who  were  entirely  dependent  on  a  single 
part-time  Job.  It  was  most  often  -landscap- 
ing work"  on  the  weekend  onlv  and  It  paid 
them  $20  at  most. 

In  desperation,  some  men  wil!  beg.  Others 
will  engage  In  a  little  part-time  .stealing.  I 
had  repeated  offers  of  fa.st  deals  One  man 
was  trying  to  sell  an  electric  frying  pan. 

"I  ought  to  be  able  to  bum  a  couple  of 
bucks  off  a  guy  that  runs  a  bar  near  here." 
an  alcoholic  told  me.  "Hell.  I  helped  buy 
the  place,  he  should  give  me  a  break." 

Hundreds  of  individuals  and  families  in 
Detroit  have  turned  to  a  half-dozen  or  so 
public  welfare  programs.  But  thev  must  be 
eligible,  and  the  regulations  are  exacting. 

An  Independent  survey  of  low-income 
households  by  Greenleigh  Associates.  Inc. 
found  that  47  percent  of  the  poor  weren't 
even  aware  that  financial  assistance  could  be 
available. 

The  report  said: 

"The  public  welfare  system  is  operated 
within  the  narrowest  concepts — providing 
financial  assistance,  and  this  is  done  through 
an  amazingly  complicated  combination  of 
State,  cotm.ty,  and  city  offices  and  stfiff. 

"An  applicant  for  public  assistance  could 
not  possibly  know  in  advance  at  which  office 
to  apply.  He  may  find  It  necessary  to  go 
from  office  to  office  before  he  can  make 
application. 

"This  complicated  and  narrow  program 
tends  to  increase  dependency  and  perpetuate 
poverty." 

One  afternoon  I  visited  the  "control  in- 
take" of  Detroit's  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  wanted  to  ask  an  Innocuous  ques- 
tion about  the  residence  requirement  for  re- 
cipients of  general  relief. 

The  office,  I  discovered,  closes  at  2:30  p.m. 

What  do  the  Third  Avenue  poor  do  with 
what  little  money  they  get? 

A  large  chunk  of  it,  of  course,  goes  for  rent 
and  food.  However,  they  spend  the  rest, 
there  Is  a  very  good  chance  that  they  will 
be  cheated — or  cheat  themselves — while  do- 
ing so. 

Many  low-Income  people  gravitate  toward 
the  small  corner  grocery  stores  that  dot  the 
poor  neighborhoods.  There  are  many  along 
Third  Avenue  and  the  nearby  streets. 

A  shopper  often  feels  more  comfortable 
there  than  in  the  big,  brightly  lit  super- 
markets where  there  are  a  dozen  choices  to 
make  for  each  item  on  the  list. 

The  small  storekeeper  often  becomes 
friends  with  the  people  In  his  neighborhood. 
A  kid  can  come  in  with  a  few  coins,  ask  for 
"some  soap,"  and  get  the  right  kind  because 
the  grocer  knows  what  the  boy's  mother 
usually  buys. 

The  prices  are  almost  always  higher,  so 
that  the  people  least  able  to  afford  it  often 
wind  up  paying  more.  A  Detroiter  long 
familiar  with  the  consumer  problems  of  the 
poor  said  that  in  many  cases: 


"The  storekeeper  takes  advantage  of 
his  customers  through  higher  price. 
through  stocking  the  more  expensive  cuts  oi 
meat,  big  red  apples  and  other  expetuive 
fruits,  and  In  many  cases  by  offering  » 
shoddy  grade  or  quality  and  by  misnaming 

I  ventured  into  a  fiuniture  store  that  i 
thought  had  advertised  "three  rooms"  of  fur- 
nltxire  at  an  unusually  low  price. 

The  salesman  was  obviously  reluctant  to 
show  it. 

"Oh,  you  don't  want  to  see  any  of  that 
stuff,"  he  said. 

When  I  said  I  would  Indeed,  Just  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  it  was  like,  he  led  me  into 
a  basement.  There  was  a  bewildering  piie 
of  old  furniture,  much  of  it  in  disrepair.  * 
"When  they  find  out  we're  going  to  repos- 
sess It  they  really  give  it  a  going  over,"  the 
salesman  said.  I  could  pick  my  "three 
rooms"  only  from  among  these  available 
pieces,  he  said. 

"Why  don't  you  let  me  show  you  some  of 
those  nice  items  upstairs,"  the  salesman- 
suggested. 

"It's  brand  new,  real  nice  looking  stuff,  if 
you  can't  pay  right  away  don't  let  that 
bother  you.  We  can  probably  let  vou  have 
some  credit  If  you  need  it." 

Sometimes,  before  they  know  it,  a  man  and 
his  wife  wind  up  with  a  small  print  install- 
ment contract  of  as  much  as  $1.000 — and 
the  furniture,  or  other  merchandise,  has 
fallen  apart  before  it  is  paid  for. 

The  poor  are  least  able  to  absorb  a  mis- 
t;ake. 

But  not  even  the  most  unscrupulous  mer- 
chant can  qualify  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
poor. 

The  worst  is  the  unbridgeable  guU  that 
separates  the  man  who  is  poor  from  his  more 
fortunate  neighbor. 

Every  so  often  there  Is  a  big  event  at  the 
Masonic  Temple  and  the  rich  come  down  in 
their  big  cars  and  fine  clothes  to  sit  in  $12 
seats  and  uplift  themselves. 

The  people  across  the  street  in  Cass  Park 
haul  their  benches  over  to  the  sidewalk  and 
watch  everyone  sweep  in.  It  Is  a  very  grand 
and  compelling  show. 

One  evening  I  stood  in  worn  old  work 
clothes  and  watched  hundreds  file  into  the 
temple. 

No  one  sneered  at  me,  or  tapped  cigtuette 
ashes  in  my  direction,  or  looked  as  though 
they  thought  they  might  catch  something  if 
they  passed  too  close. 

Most  of  them  never  glanced  at  me,  or  at 
the  people  with  me. 

They  didn't  look  and  then  glance  :iwny. 
embarrassed. 

THEY    DTON'T    SEE    US    AT    ALL 

Along  lower  Tliird  Avenue  the  spli:-lcvel 
life  of  suburban  Detroit  is  ever-farther  away, 
like  a  mirage  In  the  Sahara.  There  are  few 
people  to  teach  the  poor  of  hard  work  and 
middle-class  ambition. 

It's  tough  to  pick  up  old-fashioned  gump- 
tion when  Just  about  everyone  who's  got  it 
has  moved  away.  For  many  of  the  people  on 
Third  Avenue  old-fashioned  gumption  is 
simply  a  forgotten  talent. 

The  scandal  of  poverty  Is  not  that  it  exists. 
The  scandal  is  that  so  few  of  the  people  in 
the  other  Detroit  are  crossing  over  iiito  a 
better  Detroit. 

A  woman  whose  husband  recently  under- 
went a  heart  operation  works  irregularly  as 
a  waitress  at  $1.10  an  hour.  She  supports 
foiu-  young  children,  but  it  is  a  desperate 
business — and  she  knows  there  can  be  no 
false  steps. 

The  woman  is  the  prisoner  of  a  rising  cost 
of  living  and  a  basic  lack  of  education  ishe 
finished  the  11th  grade).  A  strong  back  or 
willing  feet  are  hardly  enough  in  1965.  and 
the  poor  who  have  nothing  else  to  offer  are 
quite  frequently  doomed. 

"We're  locked  In  here,  buddy,"  she  .<-aid. 
"We  ain't  never  going  to  get  out.     Not  ncwr." 
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The  Dawn  WiU  B«  No  DUferent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    BCASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6.  1965.  Patrick  L.  O-MaUey  of 
Chicago  ni..  president  of  the  Automatic 
Canteen  Co.  of  America,  a  self-made  man 
and  an  outstanding  businessman,  and  a 
dedicated  American,  received  the  h<wi- 
orary  degree.  LL.D..  from  St.  Josephs 
College  in  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

Mr  O'Malley  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  man  who  has  taken  advantage  of 
equal  opportunity  afforded  all  Americans 
who  have  the  ambition,  vision,  and  deter- 
mination to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  exists  under  our  form  of 
government,  and  to  progress  as  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  O'Malley,  to  high  position  in 
the  business  world. 

On  the.  occasion  of  the  graduation 
exercises.  Mr.  O'Malley  deUvered  the 
commendfexent  address,  a  splendid  con- 
tribution based  on  his  own  life  and 
experiences. 

In  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  Mr. 
O'Malley  entitled  "The  Dawn  Will  Be 
No  Different" : 

The  Dawn  Will  Be  No  Dutehknt 

(Commencement  address  by  P.  L.  O'Malley, 

St.  Joseph's  College,  June  6,  1966) 


Reverend  fathers,  honored  graduates,  mem- 
bers of   the   faculty,   distinguished    guests, 
parents,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  deUght- 
ed  that  the   good    fathers    of   St.   Josei^'s 
In  their  charity  and   generosity  have  seen 
lit  to  bestow  upon  me  an  honorary  doctor's 
degree.    I  accept  with  a  deep  sense  of  humil- 
ity, and  honesty  compels  me  to  admit  to  a 
warm  feeling  of  pride.    It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
a  member  of  your  aliunnl  and  I  intend  to 
wear  this  badge  of  recognition  and  accept- 
ance as   a  realistic  symbol  of  the   accom- 
plishment  it   represents   in   you,   the   true 
aliunnl  of  this  great  institution  of  learn- 
ing.    Truly  this  is  a  day  you   should   In- 
delibly inscribe  in  your  memories — and  as 
you   accept    membership    in   your   alumni, 
never  forget  that  you  assume  an  obligation 
to  dedicate  some  part  o*  your  life  to  St. 
Joseph's  College — to  remain  loyal  to  its  prin- 
ciples, and  to  assist  in  encouraging  others 
financially  and  otherwise  to  enable  them  to 
share  the  privileges  you  have  enjoyed  dur- 
ing yovu-  undergradtiate  years.     There  are 
hundreds  of  ways  In  which  the  fulfUlment 
of  this  obligation  can  be  accomplished.    But 
only  you,  after  personal  soul  searching,  can 
make  this  decision.    The  important  point  is 
that  you  fully  recognize  that  you  are  now 
a  full-fledged  member  of  St.  Joseph's  alumni 
and  as  a  member  of  this  team,  you  must 
help  carry  the  ball. 

May  I  add  my  congratulations  to  the  mul- 
titude of  congratulations  that  are  today  be- 
ing showered  on  all  members  of  this  graduat- 
ing class.  You  graduates  have  successfully 
completed  a  most  significant  phase  o*  your 
education,  and  this  Is  an  important  accom- 
plishment. You  and  those  who  have  taught 
you.  encouraged  you,  and  helped  you  to  en- 
ter adult  life  can  be  justifiably  proud  on  this 
day. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  talk  to  you  on  the  eve 
of^'your  entry  Into  the  world  of  tomancm. 
You  have  worked  for  and  have  been  re- 
warded with  a  balanced  education.    Tou 


men  who  recognise  the  presence  of  Almighty 
Ood  in  all  things,  and  who  know  In  your 
liearts,  as  weU  as  In  your  minds,  that  faith 
f^nrf  facts  are  alike  Incontrovertible.  Indeed, 
If  we  learn  anything  from  the  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  experience,  it  is  that 
faith  endures  forever — Immutably— while 
the  facts  we  swear  by  today  not  infrequently 
become  tomorrow's  fallacies. 

You  have,  gentlemen,  the  background,  the 
opportunity  and  the  solemn  duty  to  make 
your  Uves  a  continuing  demonstration  and 
proof  that  the  Christian  CoUege  can  Incul- 
cate the  highest  degree  of  Intellectuality— 
and  does  so  in  a  thoroughly  religious  en- 
virorunent — that  yovir  college  equips  men  to 
live  in  our  society  in  a  manner  that  is  a 
credit  to  God.  the  commimlty,  the  famUy, 
and  o\ir  business  economy. 

Today  an  inheritance  has  been  given  you. 
The  true  value  and  the  natiire  of  this  In- 
heritance are  yet  to  be  det«Tnined. 

John  Steinbeck  told  the  story  of  a  rather 
unusual  inheritance. 

An  old  lady  had  for  years  aroused  the 
ciu-iosity  of  her  famUy  regarding  a  most 
precious  family  treasure — a  Lincoln  letter. 

No  one  had  ever  seen  the  Uncoln  letter, 
but  it  was  well  known  that  the  old  grand- 
mother kept  It  locked  In  a  certain  small 
black  box.  The  old  lady  subUy  used  the 
Lincoln  letter  when  she  was  occasionally 
vexed  with  a  relative.  Sometimes  she  would 
threaten  to  seU  It  to  a  museum.  8<Mnetlmes 
she  would  offer  to  wUl  it  first  to  one  mem- 
ber oS  the  family,  then  another. 

As  the  chUdren  grew  older,  their  interest 
In  the  Lincoln  letter  grew  sharper.  StUl, 
no  one  had  ever  seen  It.  But — It  was  the 
famUy  treasure. 

When  the  old  lady  died,  some  of  the  sad- 
ness was  mitigated  by  the  idea  that  now, 
at  last,  everyone  would  see  the  Lincoln  letter. 
The  locked  black  box  was  opened  with 
ceremony.  Antic^tl<«i  filled  the  air.  Then, 
there  it  was.  On  t<^  of  a  pile  <rf  trinkets, 
there  was  the  Lincoln  letter. 

But  It  was  not  from  Lincoln.  It  was  to 
Lincoln,  written  by  their  grandmother  in 
1863. 

It  was  a  curious  composite  thing,  filled 
with  bits  of  advice,  bits  of  information,  some 
criticism,  a  few  poUtical  opinions,  and  en- 
couragement tar  the  futtire. 

It  had  never  been  mailed  but  had  been 
simply  kept  all  thoee  years.  It  was  a  won- 
derful legacy — but  of  no  definite  market 
value.  It  had  only  a  personal  value  to  the 
family. 

Today  you  {graduates  have  received  your 
legacy;  and,  like  the  Lincoln  letter,  it  is  a 
CTirious  composite  thing  consisting  of  bits 
of  advice,  bits  of  information,  some  criti- 
cism., opinions,  encouragement  for  the  future, 
and  aU  the  other  pieces  that  make  \ip  the 
whole  of  a  fcMmal  education.  You  have 
jovi  treasure,  but  like  the  Lincoln  letter, 
yoiu-  diploma  is  not  a  thing  of  definite  value 
In  and  of  Itself.  It  has  mamiy  personal 
value. 

Tonight  you  can  retire  with  a  confident 
sense  of  achievement  and  the  secure  knowl- 
edge that  you  are  now  college  graduates. 

But  tomorrow  the  dawn  wm  be  no  differ- 
ent. The  old  patterns  that  you  have  already 
established  wm  continue.  Tour  toothpaste 
will  taste  the  same.  Breakfast  will  be  the 
same.  The  mail  will  come  through,  nanes 
wUl  fly.  Trains  will  run.  The  Nation  will 
go  on  Just  as  it  has.  Business  will  not  stop. 
War  will  not  cease.  Ufe  will  continue  to 
beat  out  Its  meastired  cadence  of  tragedy 
and  triumph. 

And  what  at  you?  What  notice  will  the 
world  make  of  the  fact  that  you  have  your 
legacy  and  are  now  a  college  gradtiate? 
Statistteally.  the  fact  will  be  duly  recorded. 
Industry,  educational  institutions,  grad- 
uate ngho<>l#.  goremment,  and  the  profes- 
siona  win  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  note 
your  new  promotion;  and  they  will  offer  you 


a  whole  host  of  opportunities  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing and  to  advance  yourself.  The  economy 
win  welcome  your  manpower  and  your  buy- 
ing powCT.  Particularly,  I  daresay,  the 
wedding  bureaus  will  be  delighted  that  you 
have  graduated. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  the  world  will 
not  move  one  cinder  because  you  now  have 
a  diploma. 

Being  a  college  graduate  Is  merely  a  state 
of  existence  for  you,  and  the  world  is  not 
much  concerned  with  your  new  status. 
Who  you  are  depends  on  what  you  do. 
Stephen  Crane  wrote  these  words,  which 
I  think  Biun  up  the  matter: 

A  man  said  to  the  Universe,  "Sir,  I  exist." 
"However,"  replied  the  Universe,  "that  fact 
has  not  created  in  me  a  sense  of  obligation." 
The  world  Is  not  committed  to  you.  It  is 
anxious,  rather,  for  you  to  commit  yourselves 
to  it.  And  the  world  dares  to  hope.  In  this 
respect,  that  here  in  the  new  generation  may 
be  some  who  will  act  to  solve  the  problems 
that  beset  mankind. 

W.  H.  Auden  has  called  ours  the  age  of 
anxiety.  But  with  you,  perhaps  a  new  age 
can  be  born  and  we  can  call  it  12ie  age  of 
commitment. 

Truly,  throughout  history  we  have  been 
committed  to  truth,  l)eauty,  and  Justice.  But 
sinister  forces  have  often  conspired  to  In- 
hibit these  commitments  Just  short  of  action, 
and  so,  like  Hamlet,  we  have  cried  out  again 
and  a^Un,  "the  time  is  out  of  Joint." 

Today,  though,  I  think  the  time  is  right. 
AU  of  history  has  been  a  mere  prelude  to 
now — the  present.  The  age  of  commitment- 
commitment  to  action— can  be  ushered  in 
today.    The  moment  is  ripe. 

Science  has  brought  us  new  discoveries 
that  malu  the  advancement  of  mankind 
more  feasible  than  ever  before.  Certainly 
the  implications  of  some  of  these  discoveries 
are  terrible.  Yet  the  possibmtleB  are  in- 
spiring. 

Agricultural  technology,  wonder  drugs,  nu- 
clear energy,  and  the  com.puter — these  all 
make  possible  a  world  in  which  there  la  food 
and  care  enough  for  a  richer  physical  exist- 
ence— ^free  time  enough  for  a  richer  cultural 
existence. 

Education  and  modem  communications 
have  given  us  new  powMV  thai  can  be  uaed 
to  persuade  and  enlighten  aU  peoples  so  that 
they  may  understand  and  strive  toward  a 
better  life.  The  promise  of  Early  Bird  and 
other  satelUtes  of  this  type  is  that  we  may 
some  day  be  bound  Into  an  intemBtlcfial 
community  dedicated  to  mutual  understand- 
ing. 

Even  the  machinwy  of  Government  has 
been  Improved  so  that  now  the  tools,  at  least, 
do  exist  for  the  manufacturing  of  a  woriji 
pecu^e.  I  say,  with  full  awareness  of  the  sit- 
viatlonB  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  universal  tranquility  has  never 
been  so  possible. 

I  could  go  on  to  list  endlessly  the  many 
devices  of  civilization  that  offer  you  limitless 
opportimitiee  to  commit  yourself  to  action. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  simply 
avaU  yovu-selvee  of  the  economic  and  social 
advantages  that  have  alreculy  been  created 
by  previous  geno'ations. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  merely  alt  back 
and  make  value  Judgments  about  the  eai^g- 
ing  patterns  of  society. 

Jt  is  what  you  do  with  the  advantages — ^It 
is  what  you  do  to  reshape  the  patterns — ^that 
matters.  It  ia  the  kind  of  commitment  you 
now  make  that  will  determine  how  the  world 
wlU  regard  you. 

This  means  that  you  mvist  extend  the  con- 
templative life  of  the  mind  that  you  have 
begun  here  in  college  toward  a  complete  ex- 
istence wherein  the  life  of  the  mind  con- 
tinues contemplating,  weighing,  and  reexam- 
ining In  order  to  determine  a  meaningful 
course  of  action. 

This  means  that  you  have  to  evaluate  so 
that  you  can  make  an  intelligent  commit- 
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has  Judged  this  material- 
it  lacking.    Your  generation 
Judgment   on    our   ethics,    our 
our  patriotism.     Anfj  it  is  your 
these  Judgments.    But  for  the 
tment  to  mean  anything,  you 
duty  to  submit  a  plan  of 


tear  down  old  standards,  you 

them  with  something  better. 

replace  them  with  what  Robert 

several  years  ago  scunethlng  of 


come  to  maturity  in  a  time  when 
octmforts  have  been  commonplace — 
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Ntition  that  has  ever  been  on  earth. 
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perspective, 
all   this   has   permitted   you  to 
dreams.    I  hope  so. 
that  you  are  prepared  to  find 
the  means  to  bring  about  the 
and  spiritual  changes  that  you 
lemandlng.    Thorough  evaluation 
commitment  to  action  Is  not 
child,  your  duty  In  life  was  to 
14am. 
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>r.  Seuss,  the  children's  author: 
leave  home  to  walk  to  school, 
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fai  itasy  without  responsibility,  your 

became  infinitely  more  complex. 

keep  your  eyelids  up  and  you  also 

evaluate  what  was  worthwhile  and 

1  ot. 
eva]  Liating  goes  on  for  the  rest  of  life. 
It  Is  simply  exercising  selectivity, 
yesterday  I  received  one  ot 
etters  from  a  magazine.    It  began 
•ersonal  fashion:  "Dear  Sir:  Yoxir 
has  expired  and  this  Is  your  last 
and  so  forth, 
tell  you  that  I  am  extremely 
to  this  kind  of  advertising  be- 
somewhere  in  the  bnx^ure, 
to  tell  me  all  I  will  miss  when 
magazine  no  longer  brightens 
said:   "Think  of  it:   A  side- 
on  American  values,  next  to  a 
study  ot  Berlin,  a  city  divided, 
an  exciting  article  on  the  last 
strippers.  Blaze  Starr." 
<  !ont  want  to  miss  all  that.     So, 
knowing  full  well  that  even  now 
dllBciilty  scanning  the 
York  Times  and  the  34  other 
that  I  am  not  yet  in  danger  of 
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in  magazines  poses  no  major 
it  does  indicate  the  variety  o€ 
sheer  variety  ot  Ufe  is  some- 


to  much  to  see,  so  much  to  learn, 
Judge,  that  being  selective  kt  ez- 


To  a  certain  extent,  during  your  adolescent 
years,  under  a  prescribed  curriculum,  some- 
one else  has  taken  life  and  has  done  some  ot 
the  selecting  and  some  of  the  evaluating  for 
you — as  the  editors  of  a  magazine  do. 

But  now,  with  knowledgeable  maturity, 
your  duties  are  awesome.  You  must  still 
keep  your  eyelids  up,  you  must  judge,  select, 
evaluate — ^all  on  your  own.  And  then,  based 
on  what  you  see  and  based  on  how  you  judge, 
you  commit  yourself  personally  to  responsi- 
ble action. 

In  what  areas  have  you  already  rendered 
judgments? 

I  assume  that  you  have  made  judgments 
regarding  government. 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  It? 

I  assiime  that  you  have  made  certain  judg- 
ments regarding  business  and  industry. 

What  do  you  intend  to  do? 

I  assume  that  you  have  made  judgments 
regarding  many  things — from  pop  art  and  the 
New  York  Meta  to  a  deep-felt  concern  for  the 
human  condition. 

What  do  you  intend  to  do? 

As  a  starting  course  of  action,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  you  participate. 

Often  we  hear  people  talk  about  the  Gov- 
ernment as  some  sort  of  outside  force  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  It  is  a  third  per- 
son— a  "they."  Indiistry.  too,  often  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "they."  There  is,  I  think,  a  kind 
of  myth  in  circulation  that  some  sort  of 
establishment  is  running  everything.  This 
simply  Is  not  true. 

"We"  are  the  Government.  "We"  can  be 
industry.  "We"  run  things  and,  If  we  so 
choose,  we  can  make  them  better. 

Political  parties  are  not  closed.  They  are 
wide  open.  But  if  you  want  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  listen  to  your  Ideas — 
start  by  proving  yoiu:  merit  to  the  local  polit- 
ical organization. 

Industry  is  open.  But  if  you  want  to  re- 
organize General  Motors,  start  by  proving 
that  you  understand  its  present  structiire. 

Your  community  is  anxious  for  you  to 
contribute  time  and  effort.  Schools  want 
your  assistance.  All  of  life,  in  fact,  is  an 
open  shop — ready  and  willing  to  welcome 
every  active  worker  who  is  willing  to  prove 
his  worth. 

There  are  many  things  that  are  wrong  and 
unjust.  To  right  these  wrongs,  you  must  be 
in  a  participating  position,  utilizing  existing 
channels  to  help  reroute  the  course  of  his- 
tory. I  recommend  existing  channels,  as  op- 
posed to  revolution,  because  I  don't  want  to 
lose  the  good  things  that  we  have. 

Some  years  ago,  Winston  Churchill  said 
that  "Democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  gov- 
ernment except  for  all  those  other  forms  that 
have  been  tried  from  time  to  time." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  you  are  bound  by 
any  set  of  rigid  blueprints.  Nor  are  there 
any  set,  established  visions  that  you  must 
aspire  toward. 

But  I  say  use  that  which  now  exists  In 
order  to  build  an  even  greater  existence. 

Jdany  modem  Americans  seem  to  have  a 
terrible  fear  of  conforming  to  established 
patterns. 

Crtisaders  often  seem  to  feel  that  they  must 
wcM-k  outside  of  society  rather  than  within  It. 

And  yet.  In  terms  of  set  culture  and  com- 
munity prejudices,  Bohemia  and  Phillstla 
are  the  same  things  in  reverse — like  the  print 
and  the  negative  of  a  photograph.  In  Green- 
wich Village  and  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  there 
are  undoubtedly  an  equal  number  of  things 
the  inhabitants  wouldn't  be  caught  dead 
wearing,  or  fimiishlng  their  houses  with,  ot 
subscribing  to  as  beliefs.  The  two  places  are 
even  necessary  to  each  other — one  to  stare, 
the  other  to  be  stared  at. 

It  Is  the  total  you  have  to  concern  your- 
self with.  In  order  to  do  so.  you  must  be 
Immersed  In  the  totality  of  things — think- 
ing, evaluating,  and  acting  in  the  world — 
not  outside  of  it. 

Inside  of  and  as  a  part  of  our  functioning, 
changing  society — there  you  will  find  recog- 


nition, and  there  you  can.  create  the  better 
tomorrow  that  you  want. 

A  man  who  eats  health  bread  and  readi 
the  progressive  is  not  more  or  less  morally 
grand  than  the  executive  who  eats  steak 
and  reads  the  Wall  street  Journal.  The 
moral  grandeur  comes  in  what  the  nan 
does — how  he  fulfills  hla  duty — whether  he  u 
committed  to  vague  anxiety  or  to  responsible 
action. 

Today  then  I  commend  you,  the  new  gen- 
eratlon,  to  this  new  age  of  commitment. 
And  let  ail  generations  w<»-k  together  to 
take  up  the  causes  that  need  to  be  ad- 
vanced— to  heal  the  sores  of  society — to  en- 
rich the  humanity  of  man. 

And  perhaps  while  we  are  moving  toward 
perfection,  we  can  also  still  be  tolerant  of 
those  foibles  that  make  man  a  sinner,  yes, 
but  nonetheless  a  charming  creature. 

I  think  maybe  we  all  took  secret  dellgkt 
when  VirgU  Grlssom  and  John  Young  re- 
vealed their  thorough  earthlness  as  they 
soared  welghtlessly  into  the  unearthly  re- 
gions of  space — with  a  corned  beef  on  rye 
safely  smuggled  abroad  their  capsule. 

Life  is,  after  all,  as  enjoyable  as  it  Is  pur- 
poseful and  precious. 

In  this  free  and  great  land  of  opportimity 
you  can  be  succcssfial  In  whatever  your 
undertaking.  Great  success  is  within  your 
power  and  grasp,  but  only  you  can  do  any- 
thing about  it.  If  you  wUl  livejinder  the 
guiding  hand  of  God:  if  you  leamto  aw>ly 
what  you  already  know,  to  develop  a  rich, 
varied  background  that  can  l>e  tapped  for 
ideas;  if  you  have  the  capacity  to  create  al- 
ternatives or  develop  solutions;  if  you  can 
be  flexible  enough  to  "spin  around  on  a  dime" 
to  meet  challenges;  if  you  keep  attuned  with 
Job  and  personal  environment,  making  it  pos- 
slble  to  foresee  and  solve  problems  before 
they  become  sn-ious;  if  you  develop  an 
eagerness  for  information,  an  ability  to  create 
what  will  become  acceptable;  if  you  can  gen- 
erate a  sincere  belief  in  yourself  and  the 
courage  to  withstand  group  pressures, 
whether  social,  political,  or  business;  and  If 
you  can  keep  freedom  from  fear  and  the 
confidence  to  break  away  from  traditional 
viewpoints — your  success  is  assured, 

Yes,  at  dawn  tomorrow,  nothing  will 
change  because  you  are  a  college  graduate, 
except  as  you  make  it  change.  The  future 
can  be  yours  to  shape  and  mold  according 
to  your  highest  hopes  and  heaven  inspired 
dreams,  or  you  may  sit  back  and  allow  des- 
tiny to  pass  you  by.  j 

But,  to  justify  your  brief  stay  on  this  globe* 
you  must  commit  yourself  to  action — action 
that  will  improve  the  lot  of  man. 

God  has  lifted  man  above  the  animals  to 
walk  upon  the  earth  and  reflect  the  glory 
of  the  Almighty  in  word  and  thought  and 
deed.  The  elephant  is  larger  than  man. 
The  butterfly  is  more  beautiful,  and  the 
mosquito  is  more  prolific.  But  only  man 
can  act  with  reason.  Only  man  can  change 
the  world,  and  so  let  the  wiU  of  God  prevail. 

The  Sanskrit  contains  this  verse  and  it  Is 
appropriate  for  a  commencement  ceremoney : 

'Xisten    to  the    exhortation    of    the    dawn! 

Look  to  this  day! 
Por  its  is  life,  the  very  life  of  life. 
In  its  brief  course  lie  all  the  verities 
And  realities  of  your  existence: 

The  glory  of  action. 

The  bliss  of  growth.  ■» 

The  splendor  of  beauty: 
For  yesterday  is  but  a  dream, 
And  tomorrow  is  only  a  vision; 
But  today,  well  lived,  makes 
Every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness 
And  every  tomorrow  a  vision  of  hope. 
Look  well,  therefore  to  this  day." 

"Whttsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  ' 
things  :jre  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  jusf 
whatscever    things    are    pure,      whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  o4 
good  report."    Let  ub  think  and  act  on  these^ 


thinjfs  and  go  forth  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
r^  for  ourselves  and  for  our  chUdren. 

Graduates  of  St.  Joseph's  College— to  these 
Miclent  words  of  action  and  hope,  let  me 
add  nine  more,  congratulations,  good  luck 
»nd  God  bless  all  of  you. 


part  to  receive  a  Weetem  eml— ry— In  thla 
case  Prime  Minister  WUeoQ's  frtend.  BexaiA 
Devies.  While  there  Is  no  reaeon  as  yet  to 
eee  any  oonneotlon  between  these  eventa. 
each  oMitributee  to  a  feeling  of  somewhat 
greater  maneuverability  In  Vietnam.  This 
maneuverat^lty  m\ist  be  enooiiraged  If  we 
are  ever  to  see  a  negotiated  end  to  the  crisis. 


Lodge  to  Saigon 
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OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONWeCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27  1965 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has  recently 
published  a  pertinent  editorial  relating 
to  the  President's  reappointment  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  this  edi- 
torial should  be  available  to  a  larger 
audience  and  I  include  it  in  the  Cow(»es- 
sioNAL  Record  so  that  its  description  of 
the  problems  and  opportunities  which 
are  available  to  Ambassador  Lodge  will 
be  fully  appreciated: 

Ma.  Lodge's  Rettthn 
We  extend  our  warmest  and  most  whole- 
hearted wishes  to  Ambasador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  the  difficult  but  constructive  task 
which  he  is  reaseuming  in  South  Vietnam. 
¥or  we  are  encouraged  by  Mr.  Lodge's  empha- 
sis on  the  need  for  major  political  and  eco- 
nOTilc  reforms  in  South  Vietnam.  In  such 
reforms,  coupled  with  strong  military  resist- 
ance, lies  the  best  chance— perhaps  the  only 
chance — of  success  in  thstt  savage  war. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  a  dedicated  and  Intel- 
Ugent  public  servant  like  retiring  Ambassa- 
dor Maxwell  Taylor,  to  believe  that  the  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Lodge  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Lodge  won 
considerable  support  and  respect  frc«n  the 
South  Vietnamese  dxiring  his  earlier  stay  in 
that  country.  Thus  he  begins  his  new  as- 
signment under  advantageous  conditions. 

Now.  as  during  his  earlier  tour  of  duty, 
one  of  the  \irgentest  needs  Is  to  reconcile 
often  bitterly  conflicting  views  among  such 
groups  as  the  military,  the  Buddhists,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  inabUity  of  these 
groups  to  work  in  harmony  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  continuing  governmental  Insta- 
bility. Mr.  Lodge  was  apparently  able  to 
work  well  with  such  differing  viewpoints. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the 
need — stressed  by  the  new  Ambassador — to 
give  the  average  South  Vietnamese  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  real  stake  in  the  defeat  of 
communism.  Even  after  yetws  of  fighting 
and  disappointment,  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  still  remains  although  it  is  glaringly  ap- 
parent that  only  new  inspiration,  new  ideas, 
and  far  stronger  efforts  can  succeed  in  bring- 
ing this  about. 

So  far  as  the  fighting  is  concerned,  this 
is  a  difficult  moment  for  Mr.  Lodge  to  return 
to  South  Vietnam.  With  the  monsoon  rain 
and  clouds,  there  has  come  an  upswing  in 
Vietcong  effort  and  success.  To  counter 
this,  the  United  States  is  not  only  beginning 
to  take  an  active  shooting  role  on  the  grotmd 
but  feels  obliged  to  send  more  and  more 
reinforcements. 

With  this  turn  of  events  has  come  further 
questioning  of  Washington's  conduct  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Lodge,  as  a  toponost  Republican, 
will  help  reinforce  that  air  of  nonpartisan- 
ship  on  the  war  which  President  Johnson 
rightly  seeks. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  Mr.  Lodge's  re- 
appointment coincided  with  the  first,  faint 
evidence  of  willingness  on  North  Vietnam's 


SaWatorc  Esposito 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdmy.  July  27. 1965 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  July  20.  Staten  Is- 
land, New  York  City  and  the  United 
States  lost  a  great  philanthropist,  busi- 
nessman, and  patriot.  Mr.  Esposlto  was 
a  tireless  and  productive  member  of  our 
business,  civic  and  religious  axnmunity 
for  all  of  his  adult  life.  To  his  family 
and  to  his  many  close  and  personal 
friends,  I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
wish  to  Include  this  obituary  from  the 
Staten  Island  Advance  of  Wednesday, 
July  21: 

Salvatokk  Esrosrro,  Stedkik  ok  Wat  to 
CoaacoNT  roe  BP. 
Salvatore  Esposlto,  Sr..  Staton  Island  busi- 
nessman, and  leader  in  Italian-American  af- 
fairs, suffered  a  heart  attack  in  Borough  Pres- 
ident Maniscalco's  limousine  yesterday  in 
Manhattan  and  died,  a  short  time  later  in  New 
York  University  Hospital. 

Mr.  Esposlto,  71,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Italian  consulate  with  the  borough  presi- 
dent; his  son,  Mario  J.  Esposlto.  and  Coun- 
cilman Robert  G.  Undsay  for  the  presenta- 
tion to  ManlBcalco  of  Italy's  Knights  Officer 
in  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Esposlto  was  brought  to  Manhattan  in 
1906  from  his  native  Italy  and  came  to  Staten 
Island  more  than  40  years  ago.  He  lived  at 
ill  Harvard  Avenue.  New  Brighton.  He  was 
founder  and.  preskleiit  of  the  Canal  Lumber 
Co.  in  Manliattaa  with  a  branch  on  Bay 
Street,  Stapleton,  and  founder  of  the  Card- 
inal Lumber  Co.,  Stapleton. 

Dvulng  the  past  year,  Mr.  Esposlto  had 
retired  from  many  ot  his  activities.  In  June, 
he  fljilBhed  a  1-year  term  as  national 
president  of  the  American  Parkinson  Disease 
Association.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Staton  Island  chapter  of  the  aaeoclatlon, 
which  was  named  for  his  wife,  Elena,  who 
died  in  1961. 

Last  Thursday  he  presented  a  check  from 
the  association  for  »2,500  to  Staten  Island 
HospiUl  for  the  estal>Ushment  of  an  out- 
patient clinic.  He  was  to  be  honored  next 
month  by  the  association  and  his  friends. 
He  was  a  former  meml>er  of  the  board  of 
directors,  past  vice  president  and  treasurer 
and  a  founder  of  the  Italian  Club  of  Staten 
Island. 

He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Subtirban  Lumt>ermen's  Association,  of 
which  he  was  vice  president,  and  of  the 
Italian  Historical  Society  of  Staten  Island, 
of  which  he  was  a  former  director.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Borough  President's  Advisory 
Council. 

He  retired  last  year  as  a  trustee  of  Assump- 
tion Roman  Catholic  Church,  New  Brighton, 
and  had  served  as  building  fund  chairman  for 
the  parish  school.  He  was  consul-command- 
er of  the  Manhattan  Division,  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  and  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Italo-Amertca  Foundation  of  New  York  City. 


Mr.  bposlto  was  also  a  metnhw  of  the 
boaitl  at  dtzeotors  of  the  Italian  Hospital  in 
Manhaitetan  and  had  been  a  member  at  Stetan 
T<ii«>.Twi  Chapter,  American  OommlMee  for 
Itellcui  Immlgnwtlon. 

He  is  survlTBd  by  five  eons,  Joseph,  d 
Naughton  Avenue,  Dongan  Hills:  Albert,  of 
OreenpOTt  Street,  Dongan  HUls;  Mario  J.  and 
George,  of  the  home  address,  axid  Salvatore 
Jr.,  of  Cascade  Street,  New  Dorp;  two  daugh- 
ters, **ia»  Nancy  Esposlto  of  the  home  ad- 
dreas,  and  Mrs.  Sophie  Maestrone,  of  Roderick 
Avenue,  Grasmere;  a  brother,  Anlello,  of 
Italy,  and  17  grandchUdren. 

The  funeral  will  be  Saturday  from  the 
Island  Funeral  Hotne,  Dongan  Hills,  with  a 
requiem  mass  at  10  ajn.  in  the  Assunyjtion 
Church.  Burial  wiU  be  in  St.  Peter's 
Cemetery. 

AdUi  SteTeason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  am(mg 
the  many  tributes  paid  to  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson  none,  it  seems  to  me,  are  more 
meaningful  than  those  emanating  from 
persons  who  frequently  disagreed  with 
him  politicidly.  Among  such  statements 
is  that  of  my  friend  William  H.  Rents<*- 
ler  of  Illinois,  Republican  candidate  for 
nomination  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1960. 
Mr.  Rentschler's  eloquence  and  sincerity 
are  embodied  in  the  following  article: 

Honors  mount  for  Adlal  Stevenson,  of 
Illinois,  fallen  American  statesman. 

They  oocne  from  all  over  the  world,  from 
the  old  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
from  new  lands  hacked  out  of  the  African 
bush.  "Hiey  come  from  small  towns  and 
teeming  cities  In  every  comer  at  his  native 
America.  They  o<nne  frtxn  the  great  and  the 
ordinary,  from  people  of  every  color  and 
faith  and  political  persuasion. 

Some  would  deride  as  insincere  the  often 
effusive  tributes  from  Adlal  Stevenson's 
political  foes,  but  they  miss  a  fundamental 
point:  that  it  is  possible  to  houOT  and  respect 
an  adversary  even  as  you  strive  mightily  to 
defeat  him.  You  admire  his  good  fight,  the 
talents  he  possesses  that  you  may  lack,  his 
courage  in  the  face  of  withering  attack.  , 
The  widespread  homage  paid  Adlal  Steven- 
son reminds  us  of  other  significant  facts  of 
life  in  these  United  States:  that  most  Amer- 
icans pursue  in  their  own  strange  ways  the 
same  objectives — peace,  justice,  equality, 
happiness,  material  well-being.  And  that 
moet  deep  cleavages  stem  from  confilctlng 
notions  of  how  to  achieve  those  common 
ends. 

I  frequently  found  myself  In  disagreement 
with  Adlal  Stevenson  on  the  means  to  reach 
goals  we  shared.  I  disagreed  with  what  I  felt 
was  his  tendency,  lately  somewhat  tempered, 
toward  aocOTnmodatlon  In  fcwelgn  affairs,  and 
with  his  undue  reliance  on  Federal  solutions 
to  most  of  our  domestic  ills. 

But  I  respected  him  as  a  man  who  gave 
unstlntlngly  of  himself  to  pubUc  service;  as 
one  whose  rare  eloquence  stirred  his  country- 
men to  high  purpose:  as  a  man  of  warmth 
and  wit  and  compassion. 

Who  can  forget  his  wry  opening  remark  In 
a  speech  shortly  after  he  had  been  buried 
by  General  Eisenhower  beneath  an  avalanche 
of  votes?  "A  fimny  thing  happened  to  me 
on  my  way  to  the  White  House."  A  win- 
ning, even  endearing  comment  by  a  man 
with  heavy  heart  but  a  rare  sense  of  irony 
and  perspective. 
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In  oar  lazul  more  men  'wtaoee  sup- 
thelr  convictions  Is  stanch,  fervent. 
pass  lOnat*.    Stevenson  was  one  of  these. 
]  ubllc   eloquence   surpassed   In   our 
by  Churchill,  Adlai  Stevenson  made 
with   graceful,   memorable   phrase, 
were  his.  and  he  churned  them 
painstakingly,  groping  for  the  right  ad- 
cpanglng,    editing,    fretting,   for   no 
fully  met  his  exacting  stand- 
presented  his  own,  and  often  In 
America's  point  of  view  with  nota- 
ind  distinction, 
all  too  often  a  tendency  for  those 
ee  with  a  particular  line  of  reason- 
to  demolish  the  man  rather  than 
ty  of  his  argument.     This  coiirse 
the  weakness  of  their  case.    If 
were  to  be  scrupulously  fair, 
not  attack  or  demean  or  seek  to 
heir  foes,  but  rather  would  articu- 
forcefully,  more  effectively,   more 
their  aids  of  the  controversy. 
dialog  between  antagonists — 
faulte  likely  to  be  seeking  similar 
end! — plefces    the    mwk,     enlightens     the 
•oUdifles  the  objectives,  clarlflea 
and    strengthens    the   resolve. 
It  Is  even  necessary,  where  free- 
speech  prevails.    Our  Nation  Is  the 
when  there  is  searching  give-and- 
the  great  issues  of  the  day.     Those 
to  stifle  deflate  or  force  adherence 
offlctal"  position  do  their  country 
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Is  better  to  light  a  candle  than  to 
darkness.    Adial  Stevenson  sought 

throw  shafts  of  light  into  dark 

nUa  was  his  gnat  gift.     He  con- 

]  totably  to  understanding  on  this 

planet  of  ours,  and  to  enlighten- 

the  Amn-ican  people,   of  all   the 

the  world. 
Adlal  Stevenson's  shining  Is^acy. 


Th«  Federal  GoTouent  aad  State  of 
(h«»B:   PartMn  in  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

l)ON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  nw  TOEx 
IN  THSlHOUSS  OF  RXPRESENTATITSS 

Tuesday,  Julv  27. 1965 

Mr.  FI  «0.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  brln;  o  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  thla  E  oTise  the  regrettable  and  igno- 
rant allia  nee  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  £  tate  of  Oregon  in  keeping  gam- 
bling ill(  eal  in  that  State.  I  say  this 
because  1  ly  keeping  gambling  illegal  in 
Oregon,  t  le  two  governments  are  keeping 
gambling  ripe  for  plucking  by  the  mob, 
so  that  rambling  profits  finance  every 
variety  o '  mob  criminal  activity. 

Last  y;ar,  the  parlmutuel  turnover 
In  Oregoi  i  came  to  $12.5  million.  More 
meaningl  ul,  and  also  more  dangerous  is 
Oregon's  undercover,  illegal  gambling. 
Testimon  r  before  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee put  o  r-track  betting  at  $50  billion  a 
year  nati  mally.  and  other  testimony  in- 
dicated t  lat  this  type  of  gambling  ac- 
coimted  1  ar  only  42  i>ercent  of  the  illegal 
gambling  total,  which  would  then  be 
about  $i:  D  billion  a  year.  On  a  popula- 
tion basij ,  Oregon's  share  of  this  would 
come  to  11.2  billion  a  year.  Even  if  this 
Is  somew  lat  high,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
illegal  ga  nbling  is  kicking  In  millions  of 
dollars  e\  ery  year  to  the  mob  in  Oregon. 


To  me.  It  Is  hsrpocrisy  to  keep  gambling 
illegal  so  that  it  serves  the  mob's  needs 
for  operating  revenues.  Why  should  we 
allow  illegal  gambling  to  finance  the  un- 
derworld when  Government-run  gam- 
bling can  make  gambling  revenues  work 
for  the  people.  Unfortunately,  Oregon 
has  proven  itself  long  on  hypocrisy. 
When  rural  Oregon  bluenoses  some  years 
ago  objected  to  Oregon's  dograces,  these 
objections  somehow  vanished  when  the 
county  fairs  got  cut  in  on  the  take.  I 
would  like  to  see  an  end  to  this  hypoc- 
risy. I  would  like  to  see  the  Government 
take  over  gambling  and  make  it  work  for 
for  the  people.  I  recommend  a  national 
lottery. 


Millers,  Bakers  Cover  Up  Real  Reason 
for  Higher  Bread  Cost,  Reports  Tnlsa 
Daily  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 


or   OKLAHOICA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  will 
not  be  too  long  before  this  House  has 
before  it  H.R.  9981.  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965. 

Title  V  of  this  bdH  authorizes  con- 
tinuation of  the  voluntary  wheat  cer- 
tificate program  for  4  years  with  modi- 
fications from  current  provisions  aimed 
at  boosting  wheat  farmers'  Income  by 
about  $150  million  a  year,  reducing  Gov- 
ernment costs,  and  providing  more  free- 
dom in  the  marketing  system. 

The  significant  change  from  current 
operations  would  provide  for  price  sup- 
port for  whe^t  with  domestic  certificates 
at  or  near  100  percent  of  parity  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  export  certificates 
to  supplement  wheat  farmers'  income. 
The  support  price  for  wheat  for  domestic 
food  use  would  be  increased  about  50 
cents  per  bushel  to  around  $2.50. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  Intensive  lobbying 
campaign  has  been  Initiated  from  cer- 
tain quarters  against  this  title  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  group 
or  interests  to  lobby  against  a  bill  before 
the  UJS.  Congress.  However,  I  would 
like  for  all  Members  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Tulsa  Daily  World,  of 
Tulsa,  Okla..  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  lobbying  campaign. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  the  newspaper 
article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  Dally  WotW.  July  19.  1965) 
Fauczss  End  Up  WrrH  Goat  Horns — MnxDS, 
Bakexs  Covkb  Up  Rkal  Rxason  for  Hichxh 
-BszAD  Goers 

(By  Herb  Karner) 

Mrs.  hoiisewlfe.  you  are  being  played  for  a 
sucker. 

You  are  being  told  If  proposed  farm  legis- 
lation passes  it  would  constitute  a  2-cent  tax 
per  pound  loaf  of  bread  which  sells  for  an 
average  price  of  21  cents. 

Making  the  "bread  tax"  charge  Is  a  group 
called  the  Wheat  Users  Committee.  It  la 
composed  of  23  baking  companies,  one  major 
miller,  and  two  bakery  unions. 


They  are  basing  their  charge  on  the  u- 
sumption  that  the  current  wheat  certificate 
of  75  cents  a  bushel  paid  to  farmers  on  do- 
mesticated  wheat  will  b«  raised  to  $1.26  « 
bushel. 

They  are  saying  this  additional  50  cents  a 
bushel  will  raise  the  cost  of  bread  2  cents  a 
loaf. 

The  Wheat  Users  Committee  Is  distorting 
the  truth.  Lest  fence  talk  be  mlsundtt! 
stood,  we  make  It  crystal  clear  we  are  not 
enarmored  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 
It  Is  a  bothersome,  cumbersome,  inefficient 
way  of  doing  business.  We  believe  there  Is  a 
better  way  of  raising  farm  income,  which  we 
will  not  go  into  now. 

We  readily  agree  with  the  milling  trade 
that  administration  of  the  certificate  plan 
i&  a  nuisance. 

But,  we  resent  mightily  distortion  of  fact 
by  the  committee  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
proposed  wheat  legislation. 

What  are  the  facts?  Currently  farmen 
get  75  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  tised  in  do- 
mestic consumption,  bringing  the  cost  of 
wheat  to  millers  to  around  $2  a  bushel.  Rea- 
son for  the  certificate  plan  is  to  bring  wheat 
farmer  Income  to  a  reasonable  level  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Now.  It  is  proposed  the  level  is  not  high 
enoxigh — that  a  50-cent-a-bushel  increase  in 
certificate  value  would  bring  domestic  wheat 
to  near  100  percent  of  parity. 

Pact  is  the  farm  value  of  wheat  going  Into 
a  loaf  of  bread  is  2.5  cents — based  on  $3  a 
bushel  wheat.  It  is  significant  that  this  Is  a 
decrease  from  2.7  cents  back  In  1947.  In 
1947-49  the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  prict 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  was  24  percent.  This  hai 
declined  to  14  percent. 

Truth  is  if  wheat  is  raised  from  $2  to  $2.50 
a  bushel  It  would  raise  the  coat  of  wheat  in  a 
loaf  of  bread  one-half  cent— not  2  cents  as 
the  committee  claims. 

A  farmer  could  donate  tiie  whaet  In  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  It  would  not  lower  the  price 
of  bread  appreciably.  By  the  same  token.  If 
the  price  of  wheat  to  a  farmer  was  doubled. 
It  wouldn't  affect  prices  greatly. 

Why  does  the  conunlttee  distort  facts? 
Because  they've  got  something  to  hide — and 
what  they  are  trying  to  hide  from,  con- 
sumers Is  that  the  widening  price  spread  be- 
tween 1947-49  and  now  la  due  primarily  to 
higher  costs  for  baking  and  distributing 
bread. 

Hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in 
bakeries  in  1963  were  $1.18  an  hour  higher 
than  in  1947-49.  Increasing  from  $1.16  to 
$2.33  an  hour.  This  103-percent  increase 
was  passed  along  to  consumers. 

Again,  make  no  mistake — we  are  not 
against  increased  wages  to  workers.  We  be- 
lieve they  should  have -adequate  wages. 

We  do  object  to  all  sorts  of  red  herrings 
dragged  across  the  trail  to  make  It  appear 
that  Increased  bread  prices  are  the  fault  of 
farmers. 

Here's  a  breakdown  erf  what  has  happened 
to  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  now  retailing  for 
21  cents: 

[Figures  in  cents) 

1947  1963 
Wages,    salaries,    fringe    benefits, 

social     security,     and     officers' 

compensation 2.2       6.2 

Packaging   and   wrapping .6       1.4 

Delivery,  other  than  wages .4      1.1 

Advertising,  promotion,  etc .2         .9 

Profits  after  taxes   ( baker- whole- 

sala) .2        .2 

Retail  margin 2.7       3.6 

Wheat  cost   (to  farmers) 2.7       2.5 

Other  Ingredient  costs .2        .2 

Total 10.  0    21.  0 

That's  the  story  of  the  Increased  coet  of 
bread.  While  farmers  have  been  getting  less, 
others  hava  been  getting  more — and  the  in- 
crease, mora  than  11  canta  a  loaf  d\u-ing  the 
pwlod — la  passed  on  to  conaumers. 


Cold  fact  is,  for  bakers  to  Justify  a  1-cent 
_1«  in  bread  prlcee  on  the  basis  at  wheat 
Mst  alone,  the  average  farm  price  of  $1.94  a 
^BhBl  would  have  to  be  increased  40  per- 
cent—around $2.80  a  bushel. 

At  the  very  minimum,  let's  stop  trying  to 
kid  ourselves.  The  Wheat  Users  Committee 
has  an  ax  to  grind.  We  don't  want  it  vised 
on  farmers  when  it  Is  not  their  faidt. 


a  delay  In  commencement  of  productive  c^p- 
eration  of  the  accelerator  by  i^iproxlmately 
18  months.) 

Aa  you  know,  the  Commlwilon  has  already 
teatlfled  to  the  foregoing,  but  I  believe  It  Im- 
portant to  reiterate  these  points. 
Cordially, 

Glknn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 


Anendment  to  Atomic  Energy  Act  1954 
ClarificaUon  of  Section  271 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALTFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
necessity  for  passing  HH.  8856  is  affirmed 
by  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg. 

He  points  out  that  AEC  missions  in 
many  areas  of  national  importance  can 
be  damaged. 

He  also  points  out  that  the  use  of  the 
$114  million  scientific  device  may  be  de- 
layed for  approximately  18  months  at 
great  extra  cost  to  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers and  denisd  of  scientific  activity. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  14, 1965. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLmELD, 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atom.ic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 

DxAR  Mr.  Holifield:  In  reviewing  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  Monday 
concerning  the  bill  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  we  noted  confusion 
on  the  part  of  some  participants  concerning 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  Atcanic 
Energy  Conomission  is  greatly  concerned  that 
If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  there  may  be,  at  any 
time.  Interferences  with  the  conduct  of  ma- 
jor AEC  program  missions  due  to  the  limita- 
tions placed  on  this  agency's  authority  by 
the  decision  of  the  Ninth  Circxiit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Many  AEC  installations.  Including 
those  involved  in  i»'Oductlon  of  weapons  and 
weapons  materials,  which  are  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  reliable 
sources  of  electric  power,  have  been  placed 
In  Jeopardy  by  that  decision.  The  subject 
bill  would  remove  that  potential  threat  and 
restore  to  AEC  the  same  powers  possessed  by 
other  Pederal  agencies.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  therefore  supports  the  early  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  because  of  its  Impact  on  the 
national  defense  and  security. 

Some  of  the  confusion  In  the  debate  re- 
lated to  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional power  for  the  SLAC  project.  Briefly 
the  essential  facts  are  as  follows: 

The  existing  60  kilovolt  power  supply  will 
be  inadequate  for  project  needs  by  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1965.  Construction  of  the 
accelerator  is  expected  to  be  ccanpleted  by 
March  1966.  Unless  220  kilovolt  power  Is 
available  by  then  from  an  additional  power- 
line,  maximum  scientific  productivity  of  re- 
search from  this  $114  million  national  facil- 
ity win  not  be  obtained  and  will  not  be 
reached  until  adequate  power  is  obtained. 
An  overhead  transmission  line  can  be  con- 
structed in  about  6  months'  time.  (An  un- 
derground line  win  require  approximately  24 
months  to  construct.  Even  if  started  now, 
undergroundlng  of  the  line  would  result  In 


Preservation  of  Long  Island  Wetlands 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   KEW    TORK 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Nassau  County  Planning 
Commission  for  adopting  a  resolution 
proposing  the  establlshm«it  of  a  con- 
servation area  onbracing  substantially 
all  of  Nassau  County's  wetlands  alcmg  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island.  N.Y.  The 
wetland  area,  about  15  miles  long  and 
about  3^/2  miles  wide,  extends  from  the 
Queens -Nassau  Coimty  line  on  the  west 
to  the  Nassau-Sufifolk  County  line  on  the 
east.  East  Rockaway  Inlet  on  the  west- 
em  extremity  and  Jones  Inlet  at  about 
the  midpoint  lead  to  the  open  Atlantic. 

Ccmunisslon  Chairman  Pranklin  Baer 
of  Baldwin,  N.Y.,  announced  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  and  stated  that  the 
commission  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
filling  some  of  the  wetland  area  for  such 
urgently  needed  public  services  as  a  sew- 
age disposal  plant  which  will  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  further  water  pollution. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
however,  Is  to  st(H)  the  continued  im- 
prlncipled  exploitation  of  the  wetlands 
for  dredging  purposes  or  for  filling  and 
construction  and  which  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  natural  habitat  for  wildlife, 
a  buffer  against  shore  erosion,  and  for 
development  of  the  area  as  a  major  re- 
creation area. 

The  resolution  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  planning  commission  to  the  Nassau 
County  executive's  office  for  development 
of  a  specific  plan  for  impl«nentation  of 
the  recommendations. 

In  support  of  the  commission's  reawi- 
mendations,  I  am  inserting  at  this  p<^nt 
the  text  of  the  Nassau  County  Planning 
Commission  resolution  together  with  a 
statement  of  views  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service: 

Whereas  the  planning  commission  has  ex- 
pressed its  continuing  concern  with  matters 
of  conservation  affecting  Nassau  County; 
and 

Whereas  various  investigations  affecting 
the  wetland  areas  of  the  South  Shore  have 
brought  to  light  practices  detrimental  not 
only  to  appropriate  standards  tor  business 
conduct,  but  which  have  resulted  also  in 
the  despoliation  of  natural  resources  vital 
to  the  future  well-being  of  Nassau  County; 
and 

Whereas  the  urgency  to  resolve  the  matter 
of  conservation  along  shore  areas  of  Nassau 
County  must  prompt  immediate  measures  to 
insure  the  future  availabUity  of  these  high- 
ly productive  resources  for  both  conserva- 
tion as  well  as  recreation  purposes;  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  substantially  all  remaining 
wetland  areas  along  the  south  shore  of  Nas- 
sau County  be   preserved   In   their   natural 


state;  that  no  more  hotislng  or  other  buUt- 
up  uses,  except  for  designated  public  pur- 
poses, be  permitted;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  survey  be  made  of  all 
existing  and  potentially  damaged  bottom 
areas  in  the  aforementioned  wetland  and 
bay  areas  by  the  New  Tork  State  Department 
of  Conservation,  and  that  remedial  action 
be  taken  to  repair  and  Improve  natural 
drainage  and  ecological  balances;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  moratoriiim  on  substan- 
tially all  present  dredging  be  Imposed,  sub- 
ject to  the  completion  of  the  aforementioned 
survey;  and  be  It  further. 

Resolved,  That  every  effort  be  made  to  ex- 
pedite the  construction  of  a  sewage  system 
and  plant  in  order  to  protect  those  areas 
along  the  shoreline  where  potential  pollu- 
tion from  seepage  by  septic  tanks  poses  a 
growing  problem;  and  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  any  further  dredging  be 
thoroughly  supervised,  controlled  and  ef- 
fected only  in  those  areas  which  would  tend 
to  improve  the  character  and  the  ecological 
balance  of  the  affected  conservation  areas; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  appropriate  action  be  taken 
to  establish  a  conservation  area  to  embrace 
all  of  Nassau's  remaining  wetlands  and  off- 
shore Islands,  to  be  administered  either  by 
Nassau  County  or  by  Joint  action  of  the 
towns  of  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay,  or  by 
creation  of  a  new  administrative  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  all  appropriate  con- 
servation measures  (in  conjunction  with  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion); and  to  be  responsible  for  the  survey 
recommended  above;  to  supervise  dredging 
op)eratlons;  highlight  the  advantages,  includ- 
ing the  commercial  and  esthetic  values,  of 
the  wetlands  area  as  a  recreational  facility; 
and  to  promote  the  purposes  of  conservation 
generally  to  Nassau  County;  and  be  it  ftuther 
Resolved,  That  the  Nassau  Ccvmty  attor- 
ney's ot&ce  be  requested  to  develop  a  specific 
plan  whereby  the  aforementioned  recom- 
mendations may  be  implemented. 
Approved  Jxily  13.  1965. 

Prankijn  Bear, 

Chairman. 

Anthont  Mazeoochi. 

Vice  Chairm^an. 

Theodore  W.  Barber. 

donau)  j.  suthxrland. 

Joseph  Montemarano. 


Views  or  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wnja.ar  Service 

in  Regard  to  Wett^nds  or  Long  Island, 

N.T. 

For  many  years,  the  US.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  actively  engaged  In  the  study  and  * 
evaluation  of  wetlands,  including  those  of 
Long  Island,  N.T.  These  latter  wetlands  ex- 
tend the  entire  length  of  the  island — thou- 
sands of  acres  of  tidal  flats,  shallow  pools, 
and  marshy  Islands,  Interlaced  with  numer- 
ous inlets  and  streams.  They  form  a  natural 
and  xinique  ecological  zone  between  the  fresh 
water  streams  of  the  uplands  and  the  salt 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  dunes.  In- 
creasingly, we  are  impressed  with  the  overall 
values  of  these  wetlands  to  flnflsh,  shellfish, 
waterfowl,  and  many  other  birds  and  animals 
which  in  turn  are  of  great  Importance  to 
people. 

In  1961,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department,  the  Service 
published  the  results  of  a  Joint  study  started 
in  1957,  entitled  "Preservation  of  Hempstead 
and  South  Oyster  Bay  Wetlands."  The  study 
was  conceived  in  response  to  requests  for  a 
basic  upon  which  the  towns  of  Hempstead 
and  Oyster  Bay  could  plan  for  future  public 
needs  and  yet  retain  much  of  their  Irreplace- 
able wetlands.  Support  for  this  effort  came 
through  enactment  of  New  York's  Long  Is- 
land weUands  blU  in  1959.  Over  the  past 
7  years,  nximerous  local  groups  have  become 
interested  in  this  matter. 
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shore  bay  complex  of  Long 
cc^prlses  the  most  Important  coastal 
area  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
5  million  waterfowl-days  of  use 
between  October  1  and  April  30. 
to  wintering  populations,  black 
n^EtUards,  Canada  geese,  and  wood 
in  the  area.  More  than  55  species 
\faterfowl  and  shore  birds,  rails,  and 
!  commonly  seen, 
hese  living  natural  resources  are 
to  people.  The  populaton  of  the 
metropolian  New  York  area  seeks  and  ob- 
tains rec  eatlon  and  seafood  In  the  bays 
and  wet  lands  of  Long  Island.  Nearly  all 
who  comi  there  do  so  for  fishing,  hunting, 
boating,  nature  study,  and  other  living 
resource-1  >ased  activities.  In  1958,  the  sport 
fishing  all  )ne  on  South  Bay  waters  accounted 
for  expenlltures  In  excess  of  $3,500,000  be- 
tween Ap  iJ  20  and  Otocber  30.  Each  year, 
several  h  indred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
shellfish  ire  taken  in  just  Hempstead  and 
Babylon.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
also  are  s  lent  by  waterfowl  hunters.  These 
are  some  rf  the  economic  values  of  wetland 
resources.  Impressive  as  the  figure  are,  the 
intangibli  values  of  outdoor  activities  re- 
lated to  these  waters  and  wet  lands  are  even 
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and  wet  lands.    Man  has  learned 


much  about  the  biologjgal  controls  and  bal- 
ances at  work  in  aquatic  communities,  but 
only  in  rare  Instances  has  he  been  able  to 
restore  large  areas  of  unwanted  aquatic 
plant-anlmal  associations  to  a  desirable 
community.  In  nearly  every  case  where  this 
has  been  done  or  attempted,  complete  con- 
trol of  waterflows  has  been  necessary  and 
expensive. 

The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  believes, 
as  do  countless  thousands  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, that  man  does  not,  and  cannot,  live  by 
bread  alone.  Man's  health  and  welfare  is 
inescapably  meshed  with  the  complex  en- 
vironment of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 
He  is  becoming  aware  of  his  choices  and 
their  effects  upon  this  environment.  Some- 
how, the  society  he  has  created  must  rise  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  maintaining  a  habitat 
desirable  for  himself  in  the  face  of  problems 
for  which  he,  also,   Is  responsible. 

And  when  will  this  destruction  of  water 
and  wetlands  habitat  end?  It  will  end  when 
a  majority  of  our  people  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  insist  that  these  habitats  and  all 
their  related  natural  resources  be  preserved 
or  restored.  This  is  partly  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction.  The  growing  Interest  In  con- 
servation in  general,  and  wetlands  in  par- 
ticular, is  evidence  of  this  fact.  Long  Is- 
land has  been  fortunate  In  having  so  many 
dedicated  workers. 

Interest  must,  of  course,  be  translated  Into 
action  through  the  town,  county,  State,  and 
National  Governments.  There  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  combination  of  able  and  active  of- 
fif '   's  backed  by  aroused  citizens. 

Neither  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
nor  the  New  York  State  Conservation  De- 
partment can  force  their  recommendations, 
as  conUlned  in  the  1961  report,  upon  any 
town.  The  decision  will,  as  it  should,  rest 
with  the  town  officials  as  representatives  of 
local  citizens. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  powers  of  the  U.S.  Flsb  and 
Wildlife  Service  In  preventing  dredging. 
The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  must  Issue  per- 
mits covering  any  dredging  in  navigable 
waters.  The  Bxireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  the  Bxireau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, both  of  this  Service,  by  law  advise  the 
corps  as  to  the  effects  of  any  dredging  or 
other  work  affecting  such  waters.  The  Serv- 
ice can  and  does  recommend  that  permits  for 
work  destructive  to  fish  and  wildlife  be  de- 
nied, or  issued  only  with  stipulations  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  minimize  damage  to 
these  resources.  Recommendations  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  need  not  be  ac- 
cepted, however,  as  its  role  Is  an  advisory 
one.  UnhappUy,  permits  rarely  have  been 
denied  the  applicant,  or  even  Issued  with 
needed  stipulations  based  on  consideration 
of  fish  and  wildlife. 

And  wbat  does  the  future  hold?  The  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  continue  every 
poslble  effort  to  assist  In  the  preservation 
and  management  of  Long  Island's  south 
shore  waters  and  wetlands.  The  success  of 
this  effort,  and  that  of  every  other  individ- 
ual and  organlztalon  with  a  stake  in  these 
natural  areas,  really  will  be  determined,  how- 
ever, at  the  town  and  State  level  by  Informed 
citizens  who  care  enough  to  becc»ne  Involved. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  nat- 
ural beauty  on  February  8,  1965,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

A  beautiful  America  will  require  the  effort 
of  government  at  every  level,  of  business, 
and  of  private  groups. 

I  have  inserted  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion and  statement  of  views  because  I 
suport  those  who  are  striving  to  preserve 
our  natural  resources,  our  areas  of  scenic 
beauty,  oai  recreation  areas,  our  marine, 
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and  wildlife,  our  waterways,  and  our  con- 
servation areas. 

Through  such  efforts  we  can  answer 
the  President's  call  for  a  new  conserva- 
tion. 


Gulf  States  Paper  Corp.  Curbs  PollatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  SELDKN.  Mr  .^Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  industries  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent,  is  Gulf  States 
Paper  Corp.  Gulf  States,  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  my  good  friend.  Jack  War- 
ner, is  an  important  factor  In  the  eco- 
nomic picture  of  west  Alabama. 

The  Gulf  States  plant  in  Demopolis. 
Ala.,  recently  xmveiled  a  new  mill  waste 
system  aimed  at  curbing  pollution  by  re- 
ducing the  flow  of  waste  products  into 
the  Tombigbee  River.  The  system  cost 
over  $1  million  and  will  require  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $48,000  In  c«>erating 
funds.  Although  there  Is  no  immediate 
expansion  plarmed  for  the  Demopolis 
facility,  the  waste  disposal  system  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  future  Increased 
loads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Jack 
Warner,  president  of  Gulf  States;  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Yoder,  resident  manager  of  the 
Demopolis  mill;  and  all  others  connected 
with  the  industry  for  this  progressive 
step  taken  by  Gulf  States  Paper  Corp. 

The  following  article  from  the  July  11, 
1965,  edition  of  the  Tuscaloosa  News 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  new 
waste  facility: 

Demopolis    Paper    Mill    Phogram — Million 

Spent  To  Curb  PoiixmoN 

(ByEdWatkins) 

Demopolis. — ^Pollution  of  rivers  in  Ala- 
bama by  industries  located  on  their  banks  la 
on  old  problem. 

WUdllfe  groups  have  long  sought  better 
stream  protection  to  safeguard  flsh.  Most  In- 
dustries have  fou^t  stronger  polution  meas- 
\ires  because  of  the  vast  expense  Involved. 

Now,  Gulf  States  P^ier  Corp.  has  taken  a 
giant  step  in  stream  poUutlon  control  at  its 
Demopolis  mUl.  Last  week,  Gulf  States  to<* 
the  wraps  c^  a  new  mill  waste  system  that 
alms  a  three-pronged  attack  at  stream 
pollution. 

The  unique  Installation  divides  liquid  waste 
products  Into  three  different  channels,  to  be 
treated  according  to  type  and  strength  be- 
fore flowing  into  the  Tombigbee  River. 

More  than  a  hundred  representatives  of 
State  and  local  governments,  industry  and 
wildlife  groups  toured  the  mill  and  saw  the 
new  system  in  action. 

The  guests  ate  lunch  at  the  Demopolis 
Co\mtry  Club  and  heard  talks  by  Jack  War- 
ner, president  of  Gulf  State  Paper  Corp.. 
Robert  L.  Yoder,  vice  president  of  the  paper 
board  division  and  resident  manager  of  the 
Demopolis  mill,  and  Dr.  Ira  Myers,  State 
health  officer  and  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
Water  Improvement  Commission. 

Warner  said  stream  pollution  Is  not  an 
insoluble  problem  but  compromises  must  be 
made  by  the  two  extreme  groups.     He  also 


Bald  more  dams  are  needed  to  help  In  the  low 
flow  periods  on  the  river. 

Warner  pointed  out  that  conditions  change 
with  the  times.  He  said  if  the  Txiscaloosa 
plant  were  to  be  buUt  today  It  would  be  con- 
structed below  the  city,  not  at  Its  present 
location.  He  also  said  the  Warrior  Lock  and 
Dam  should  have  been  located  farther  down 
stream  below  the  Industrial  plants. 

Toder  pointed  out  that  the  new  system  at 
the  Demopolis  plant  was  constructed  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  immediate  expansion  is 
planned  and  that  the  mlU  was  under  no  pres- 
sure to  improve  its  waste  disposal  system. 

The  system  Involved  an  Investment  of  over 
a  million  dollars.  Operating  It  and  monitor- 
ing the  river  require  an  annual  expense  of 
(48,000. 

Dr.  Myers  said  it  was  gratifying  to  see  such 
a  major  step  taken  on  pollution. 

The  mill,  located  about  8  miles  south 
of  Demopolis,  Is  surrounded  by  elaborate 
ponding  and  clarifying  faculties  each  dedi- 
cated to  the  treatment  of  a  specific  type  of 
waste  water  from  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture.  Into  one  lagoon  goes  water 
that  contains  no  harmful  materials  but 
which  needs  to  be  cooled  before  returning 
to  the  river. 

In  a  second  facility,  a  huge  clarifier,  266 
feet  in  diameter,  removes  solids  such  as  wood 
fibers  that  would  otherwise  flow  Into  the 
river. 

The  third  operation  involves  a  56-acre 
lagoon  which  Impounds  waste  water  contain- 
ing non-flbrous  material  from  the  wood  that 
could  be  harmful  to  the  stream.  This  effluent 
can  be  retained  for  periods  up  to  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  its  harmful  properties  are 
dissipated.  It  Is  then  metered  back  Into  the 
river  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  flow  of  the 
stream. 

Even  before  water  needed  by  the  mill  Is 
sent  to  the  waste  treatment  plants,  it  has 
been  used  over  and  over  throughout  the  mill. 
The  mill  uses  16  million  gallons  of  water 
daUy.  but  if  it  were  not  for  this  recycling  at 
various  stages  of  production,  the  demand 
would  be  25  million  gallons  a  day. 

Although  no  mill  expansion  is  planned  at 
Demopolis,  the  new  waste  treatment  system 
Is  designed  to  take  care  of  a  greater  future 
load. 

To  the  east  of  the  mill  a  small  lake  allows 
the  cooling  of  water  that  has  become  heated 
m  condensing  steam  produced  in  the 
chemical  recovery  section  of  the  mill.  This 
lagoon  also  serves  as  a  safety  check  to  guard 
against  any  mishaps  that  might  endanger  the 
condition  of  the  river.  Should  such  upset 
conditions  occur,  a  sensing  system  automati- 
cally sounds  an  alarms  and  shuts  off  the  dis- 
charge valve  at  the  lagoon. 

Four  million  gallons  of  water  can  be 
processed  dally  here.  Now  covering  nine 
acres  with  a  20-mlllion-gallon  capacity,  the 
pond  can  readily  be  enlarged  to  25  acres  with 
a  105-mllllon-gallon  capacity. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill  Is  the 
clarifier  which  handles  10  million  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  Water  fed  Into  this  system 
contains  solid  materials  such  as  flbers,  lime, 
and  clays  that  have  slipped  through  In  the 
washing,  bleaching,  and  forming  processes. 
Such  materials.  If  allowed  to  flow  Into  the 
river,  would  use  up  vital  dissolved  oxygen 
and  create  sludge  beds. 

The  clarifier  Is  a  huge,  dish-shaped  instal- 
lation, 266  feet  In  diameter  and  15  feet  deep 
at  the  center.  Mill  water  is  pumped  to  the 
center  surface,  from  which  point  It  flows  out- 
ward to  the  rim,  spilling  over  the  edges.  In 
the  meanwhile,  99  percent  of  the  solids  have 
settled  to  the  bottom,  where  long  scraper 
arms  concentrate  the  sludge  In  the  deepest 
part.  Heavy-duty  pumps  then  remove  the 
sludge. 

These  concentrated  solids  are  pumped  to  a 
nearby  filter  house  where  more  water  is 
removed,  leaving  a  wet  cake  of  solid  material 
to  be  dumped  In  a  nearby  Impoundment. 
At  present  there  is  no  practical  use  for  these 


solids,  but  experiments  are  being  conducted 
to  see  If  they  can  be  transformed  into  a 
useful  byproduct. 

Behind  the  clarifier  stretches  the  59-acre 
Eiu^ace  of  the  strong  waste  lagoon.  Here  is 
collected  effluent  that  has  a  stronger  con- 
centration of  oxygen-absorbing  materials. 
The  wastes  are  held  for  a  period  up  to  2 
weeks,  during  which  time  areation  and  bac- 
terial action  reduce  the  oxygen  demand. 

At  the  end  of  the  treatment  period  the 
water  Is  released  to  the  river  at  a  carefully 
controlled  rate.  The  strong  waste  system 
Is  designed  to  be  modified  as  technical  ad- 
vances are  made  In  the  field  of  effluent 
control. 

In  addition  to  the  three-way  treatment 
system  and  the  constant  checking  and 
double-checking  that  goes  on  at  the  plant. 
Gulf  States  technicians  keep  a  close  watch 
on  the  river  Itself.  Dally  checks  are  made 
on  the  river's  flow  and  of  the  dissolved  oxygen 
content  of  the  water. 

In  periods  of  low  water  this  monitoring 
process  becomes  almost  constant  and  the  lab 
boat  travels  60  miles  downstream  from  the 
plant  and  5  miles  upstream.  Samples  of 
water  are  taken  at  16  dlfferentpolnts  and 
5  tests  are  made  on  each  sampler 

The  Demopolis  mill  was  built  in  1957  and 
produces  up  to  400  tons  of  gleaming  white 
board  daUy,  chiefly  for  the  folding  carton 
Industry. 


Repeal  of  Section  14(b)   of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received 
on  the  subject  of  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  came  from  the 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  president, 
Mr.  L.  Blaine  Llljenquist.  I  ask  leave  to 
have  this  letter,  which  outlines,  the  feel- 
ings of  this  Important  association,  placed 
in  the  Appendix  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues. 

Western  States  Meat  Packers 
Association.  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  26.  1965. 
Hon.  Laurence  J.  Burton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Burton:  Please  vote  against  re- 
jjeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  Is  the  recommendation  of  the  West- 
em  States  Meat  Packers  Association. 

It  Is  an  American  tradition  not  to  force 
citizens  to  Join  any  organization — lodge, 
club,  church,  association,  or  labor  union. 

Freedom  to  choose  for  oneself  Is  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  instrumental  In  making 
the  United  States  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth.     Let's  not  give  up  this  great  freedom. 

Responsible  labor  unions  ^"in  their  mem- 
bership by  constructive  leadership.  It  is  not 
essential  to  the  success  of  labor  unions  to 
have  mandatory  membership. 

Labor  unions  have  continued  to  grow  pow- 
erful under  the  Terft-Hartley  Act.  As  you 
know,  labor  organizations  are  not  subject 
to  antitrust  laws.  Repeal  of  section  14(b) 
would  give  them  an  added  monopoly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  welfare. 

Your  vote  against  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

L.  Blaine  Liljenquist, 
President  and  General  Manager. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  wnsON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  July  24, 
1965: 

Cuba's  Road  To  Rihn — Castro  Promises 
Being  Enslavement 

(Editor's  Note. — The  Very  Reverend  John 
J.  Kelly,  of  St.  Augustine's  high  school,  San 
Diego,  lived  In  Cuba  from  1943  to  1959.  For 
9  years,  until  he  was  forced  out  by  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro  in  April  1959,  Father 
Kelly  was  president  of  the  Catholic  tmlverslty 
there.) 

(By  the  Very  Reverend  John  J.  Kelly) 

Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  cele- 
brates his  12th  anniversary  of  his  revolt  on 
Monday. 

On  July  26,  1953,  about  100  idealistic  young 
Cubans  attacked  a  military  barracks  In  Mon- 
cada,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  an  unsuccessful 
and  apparently  scatterbrained  attempt  to 
open  armed  hostility  against  the  government 
of  Pulgenclo  Batista.  A  small  hard-core 
group  escaped.  Including  Fidel  and  his 
brother,  Paul.  They  surrendered  and  their 
lives  were  saved  through  the  Intercession  of 
the  archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Enrique  Perez  Serantes. 

The  Batista  government  pxardoned  and  ex- 
iled these  conspirators  in  1955,  only  to  have 
the  pardoned  exiles  return  18  months  later 
from  Mexico  for  a  new  armed  Invasion,  De- 
cember 2,  1956.  The  group  of  about  90  was 
detected  and  almost  annlhUated  by  the 
Cuban  armed  forces,  but  again,  Ftdel,  Paul 
and  the  hard-core  group  escaped  Into  the  hills 
of  the  Sierra  Maestra  In  eastern  Cuba. 

There  they  nuinaged  to  hold  out  for  2 
years,  while  the  Cuban  people  became  In- 
creasingly dissatisfied  with  the  Batista  ad- 
ministration. 

Although  Cuba  was  never  so  prosperous 
economically  as  In  1967-68,  Cubans  looked 
for  someone  to  lead  them  in  a  political  revo- 
lution to  overthrow  Batista.  In  spite  of  his 
known  criminal  record,  Fidel  Castro  became 
accepted  as  the  Ideal  leader  for  that  revolu- 
tion, and  he  sat  defiantly  on  his  mountain 
top,  very  Inacesslble  to  the  armed  forces  of* 
Cuba,  but  readily  accessible  to  that  sector 
of  the  wcH-ld  press  which  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly favors  leftist  causes. 

The  vast  mftjorlty  of  Cuban  people  sup- 
ported Castro  then  because  he  promised  free 
elections,  honesty  in  government  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  constitution  of  1940.  These 
promises  were  deliberate,  calc\ilated  lies,  such 
as  his  shortwave  clandestine  broadcast : 

EVIDENCE   LACKING 

"We  are  not  a  Communist  group.  The 
government  accuses  xis  of  that  to  get  your 
support;  we  are  Cubans  who  hate  Batista 
more  than  you  do  and  want  to  get  him  out 
and  restore  free  elections,  honesty  and  the 
constitution  to  our  nation." 

Much  of  the  propaganda  of  the  Castro 
military  victories  was  of  like  nature.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  Castro  won  any  decisive, 
large-scale  military  victory;  there  Is  much 
evidence  to  the  contrary  that  the  Cuban 
armed  forces,  by  and  large,  were  demoralized, 
corrupt  and  unwilling  to  fight. 

The  victory  over  Batista  was  not  Castro's 
so  much  as  it  was  that  of  the  Cuban  people. 
Professionals,  students,  middle  class  and 
upper  class  wM'e  conned  into  helping  Castro. 
He  had  no  proletariat,  no  union  help.     The 
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I  on.  CleTeland  M.  Bailey 

EJfTENSlON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1965 

Mr.  dEX:!REST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
13,  my  :  riend,  and  our  former  colleague, 
the  Hor  orable  Cleveland  Monroe  Bailey, 
passed  s  way.  He  was  born  in  St.  Marys, 
W.  Va.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Geneva 
College,  Geneva,  Pa.,  an  Associated  Press 
editor  of  the  Clarksburg  Exponent,  an 
assistan;  State  auditor,  a  State  budget 
director  a  schoolteacher,  and  finally  a 
Membei  of  Congress  for  16  years. 

Prom  the  day  he  came  to  Congress,  the 
member  ship  sensed,  both  D«nocratic  and 
Republi  an,  that  here  was  a  man  born  to 
lead  an(  not  follow.  He  espoused  clearly 
and  wit  lout  fear  the  principles  and  be- 
liefs <Mi  which  his  political  philosophy 
was  ba&  id.  As  he  so  often  said,  my  first 
two  nai^ies  should  indicate  the  party  of 
my  chol<  e.  Cleveland  Bailey  was  a  kindly 
man  un  ler  that  outward  rough  exterior, 
and  his  word  was  his  bond.  I  can  re- 
member as  if  it  were  yesterday,  when  we 
talked  cf  our  respective  States,  that  he 
told  me,  "Rememb«r  Bob,  what  is  good 
for  one  :  lart  of  your  State  is  good  for  all 
the  Stat !,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
is  your  c  wn  district."  Many  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress  will  recall  his  words 
of  wisdc  m  and  guidance  in  their  legisla- 
tive actl  >ns.  The  statute  books  bear  evi- 
dence ol  his  record  in  the  Congress,  and 
every  clild  in  America  can  thank  him 
for  his  f  >reslght  in  the  field  of  education 
and  eveiy  working  man  can  thank  him 
for  his  f  -iendship  to  labor. 

In  thr  spring  of  1965,  Midwest  City, 
Okla.,  pild  him  tribute  when  he  went 
thereto  ledicate  the  Cleveland  M.  Bailey 
School.  I  can  mentally  picture  him  and 
imagine  the  personal  pride  he  took  in 
being  to  d  that  a  school  was  being  named 
in  his  he  nor  and  that  he  was  to  make  the 
dedicatii  n. 

Every  State  in  this  great  Union  of  ours 
sends  a  c  istingulshed  son  to  the  Congress. 
West  Virginia  can  take  great  pride  in 
knowing  that  it  has  contributed  one  of 


her  sons  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Cleveland  Monroe  Bailey.  Both 
Mrs.  Secrest  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Maud,  and  his  sons, 
Joslyn  and  Donald,  and  his  daughter, 
Wanda,  and  his  many  grandchildren. 


Pahnan  Jabs  at  Martin  Carry  Little 
I  Weight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

]  OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  July  7th,  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Foley  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
wrote  an  article  which  was  published 
in  the  Waishington  Post  setting  forth  Ills 
views  on  the  disagreement  by  Congress- 
man Patman  with  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  article  follows: 

Patman    Jabs    at    Martin    Carry    Little 
;  Weight 

I      (By  Thomas  J.  Foley) 

When  William  McChesney  Martin.  Chair- 
man Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  asked 
to  comment  the  other  day  on  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman's  demand  that  he  re- 
sign, a  smile  broke  across  his  face. 

Despite  differences.  Martin  said  in  all  good 
humor,  "I'm  always  able  to  maintain  friend- 
ly relations  with  Mr.  Patman  and  I  hope  to 
continue  to  do  so." 

"I'm  always  pleased,"  Martin  said,  "when 
Mr.  Patman  shows  interest  in  the  Federal 
Reserve." 

always  showing  interest 
Martin,  of  course,  was  being  a  gentleman. 
But  to  those  acquainted  with  him  and  his  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Patman,  the  comment  had 
a  barb,  because  Patman,  the  71 -year -old 
Texas  Democrat,  who  heads  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  is  always  show- 
ing interest  in  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Martin's  tone,  and  his  smile,  moreover, 
were  something  more  than  condescending. 
And  well  they  might  have  been. 

For  Martin  knew,  and  his  Immediate  listen- 
ers knew,  that  despite  Patman's  seniority — 
only  three  Congressmen  In  the  435-Member 
House  have  served  longer  than  his  36  years — 
and  despite  Patman's  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  the  Congress- 
man's demand  for  Biartln  to  resign  carries 
about  as  much  weight  as  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  which  It  was 
printed. 

The  Incident  serves  as  an  example  of  how 
potential  power  can  be  diluted,  as  Patman's 
has  over  the  years. 

KNOWS    HIS    STRENGTH 

It  is  doubtfiU,  of  coiirse,  whether  a  demand 
from  any  Member  of  Congress  right  now 
would  prompt  Utortln  to  resign.  He  knows 
his  strength,  which  Is  considerable,  and  his 
standing  in  President  Johnson's  eyes,  which 
is  also  considerable. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  Patman's  integrity, 
which    is    high,    nor    does    it    bear    on    the 
merits  of  his  case  against  Martin. 
litttje  attention  paid 

What  It  does  mean  is  that  Patman  has  re- 
buked and  berated  big  bankers  In  general 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  particular 


so  often  and  so  bitterly  that  scarcely  anyone 
p>ays  much  attention  to  him  any  more. 

Seldom  a  week  goes  by.  It  often  seems 
that  Patman  does  not  inveigh  at  length 
against  them. 

The  main  thrust  of  his  arguments  is  al- 
ways the  same — that  these  groups  want  high 
interest  rates  and  that  these  rates  are  the 
ruination  of  everything  that  Is  good. 

Again,  whether  this  Is  true  Is  beside  the 
point.  The  repetition  of  the  argument,  and 
usually  in  strong  uncompromising  terms,  hw 
cost  Patman  his  audience, 

recognizes  problem 

Patman  himself — to  his  credit — ^recognizes 
to  some  degree  what  the  problem  Is.  In  the 
speech,  he  also  said  "think  hard,  think  long, 
my  colleagues.  I  am  not  making  a  plea 
for  a  pet  peeve  of  Wright  Patman's." 

At  another  point,  he  said,  "well,  you  will 
say,  this  is  another  one  of  Patman's  diatribes 
against  William  McChesney  Martin — we  have 
been  hearing  the  same  for  many  years." 

But  his  pleas  went  largely  unheeded  for 
that  very  reason — his  audience  has  been 
hearing  the  same  thing  for  many  years. 


One  Man,  One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Michigan  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  has  officially  gone  on 
record  In  opposition  to  current  legis- 
lative efforts  to  upset  the  Supreme 
Court's  historic  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision on  apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  State  central  committee 
and  consider  it  a  privilege  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  committee  on  July 
18. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution   Opposing  Dirksen  Amendment 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  presently  considering  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2,  commonly  known  as  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  reverse  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decision,  so  as  to 
authorize  legislative  apportionment  on  any 
basis  in  the  second  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature;  and 

Whereas  such  proposal  Is  contrary  to  all 
precepts  of  democracy  assuring  majority  rule 
and  equal  voice  In  their  Government  to  all 
citizens,  without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  sex,  or  residence;  and 

Whereas  such  proposal  Is  transparently  but 
a  smoke-screen  to  perpetuate  malappor- 
tioned  legislatures,  which  are  not  only  un- 
constitutional and  unfair,  but  also  indiffer- 
ent and  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
citizens,  particularly  urban  and  suburban 
dwellers;  and 

Whereas  fair  and  effective  people  represen- 
tation has  now  been  secured  to  Michigan  by 
the  courts:  and  our  equitably  apportioned 
one-man,  one-vote  legislature  has  demon- 
strated that  people  representation  is  respon- 
sive and  responsible  to  the  needs  of  all  citi- 
zens, and  such  legislature  has  made  dramatic 
progress  in  meeting  the  social  needs  of  our 
citizens;  and 


Whereas  the  Nation  is  facing  an  unprece- 
dented constitutional  threat  In  the  Dirksen 
Sndment,  which  would  for  the  first  ttme 
Tthe  Nation's  hUtory  take  away  funda- 
mental rights  of  citizenship:  Now,  therefore. 

^^solved,  That  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral committee  condenm  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment vigorously  resist  Its  passage,  and  forth- 
with 'urge  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  ap* 
j^oprlately  memorialize  Congress  In  opposi- 
tion thereto. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  cAuroHNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27.  1965 
Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
third  rollcall  report  of  the  89th  Congress 
includes  a  brief  discussion  of  the  follow- 
ing legislative  matters  which  the  House 
has  considered:  the  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill,  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  repeal 
and  reduction  of  excise  taxes,  extension 
of  the  Area  Revelopment  Act,  the  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  bill,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  the  cigarette  labeling 
and  advertising  bill,  and  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

ROLLCALL     NOS.     109-1 10— FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  this  year's 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  represents  a  new 
high  in  careful  planning  and  allocation 
of  funds.  The  administration  presented 
Congress  with  the  lowest  appropriation 
request  since  the  beginning  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  in  1948,  and  the  House 
bill  authorized  slightly  over  $3.3  billion 
or  $12.7  million  below  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  year's 
program  emphasizes  a  greater  reliance 
on  private  initiative  and  private  enter- 
prise in  the  development  of  needy  na- 
tions, restresses  the  importance  of  multi- 
lateral assistance,  and  reaffirms  our  In- 
sistence that  aU  aid  is  dependent  upon 
self-help  and  performance.  This  con- 
tinued insistence  is  reaping  rewards,  for 
our  most  recent  statistics  show  that 
every  dollar  of  U.S.  assistance  Is  being 
matched  by  $6  from  the  country  receiv- 
ing the  aid.  Most  of  this  year's  appro- 
priation will  be  devoted  to  economic 
assistance— to  the  development  of  new 
educational  and  industrial  facilities,  new 
agricultural,  health,  and  sanitation  pro- 
grams— all  in  countries  which  need  them 
desperately. 

The  remaining  funds  will  go  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  free  world  nations,  including 
an  open  ended,  standby  authorization 
for  use  in  Vietnam,  certainly  a  necessary 
requirement  In  our  effort  to  build  a  solid 
military  establishment  in  areas  immedi- 
ately threatened  by  overt  Commimist 
aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  passage  of  the 
foreign  assistance  act  occasioned  more 
discussion  about  the  basic  structure  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  termination  as  presently  con- 
stituted, than  has  ever  been  the  case  be- 


fore. During  debate  I  sensed  that  per- 
haps an  Important  justification  for  for- 
eign aid  is  being  forgotten  as  a  result  of 
a  multitude  of  short-term  considera- 
tions. Though  this  justification  has  been 
articulated  many  times  before,  I  want  to 
present  It  here  again  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  broad  view  must  be  con- 
stantly maintained  while  debating  points 
of  method  and  order. 

Our  country  gives  aid  with  an  ultimate 
view  of  securing  a  life  of  dignity,  plenty, 
and  freedom  for  all  men.  Prom  a  hu- 
manitarian point  of  view,  foreign  assist- 
ance needs  no  further  justification. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  foreign 
assistance  means  our  realization  that 
such  a  life  cannot  be  achieved  and 
maintained  for  some  while  others  live 
in  the  grip  of  tyranny  and  poverty. 

When  men  are  denied  a  decent  way 
of  life  and  yet  are  acutely  aware  that  a 
life  of  abimdance  can  be  achieved,  they 
will    attempt   to   create    a   better   life 
through  any  means.    Despite  the  lesson 
of  Cuba,  they  naively  believe  that  what 
can  be  achieved  by  orderly  evolution  in 
50  years  can  also  be  achieved  by  totali- 
tarian revolution  in  50  dajrs.    Their  de- 
sire to  bridge  the  gap  from  poverty  to 
affluence  can  be  made  with  our  help  or 
in  the  face  of  our  indifference.   If  we  are 
Indifferent,  our  totalitarian  foes  will  be 
only  too  happy  to  point  this  out  and  help 
in  our  stead,  naturally  assuming  a  dom- 
inant role  In  the  political  and  economic 
formation  of  the  country.    If  we  offer 
our  aid,  resources,  and  knowledge,  we 
will  have  the  opportvmity  to  exert  a  posi- 
tive stabilizing  influence  in  their  develop- 
ment.   Nowhere  Is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  Latin  America  today.    Through 
foreign  aid,  we  make  an  effort  to  see  that 
the  transition  from  an  underdeveloped 
state    to    an    Industrialized,    educated, 
hopefully  democratic  state  Is  made  with- 
out brutality,  suppression  of  liberty,  and 
loss  of  human  life.    This,  in  brief,  is  the 
essence  of  our  foreign  aid  or  mutual  se- 
curity program,  a  program  which  over 
the    years   has   repeatedly    proved    Its 
worth. 

ROLLCALL  NOS.  112-113 AGRICULTl'RAL 

APPBOPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  voting  to  defeat  H.R. 
8370  I  expressed  again  my  complete  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Nation's  present 
agricultural  program.  Today's  farm 
policy  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  farm  community  buffetted  by  the 
destructive  winds  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. Continuation  of  this  policy  in  the 
1960's  is  a  dangerous  anachronism  for 
the  program  works  to  the  benefit  of  the 
large  corporate-type  farming  complex 
while  being  maintained  at  great  expense 
to  the  taxpayer,  consumer,  and  small 
farmer. 

The  corporate  complex,  with  its  mod- 
em equipment,  large  capital  and  scien- 
tiflc  expertise,  has  imprecedented  pro- 
ductive capacity.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  farms  becoming  larger  and 
larger  if  they  grow  within  the  context 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  if  such 
growth  is  tn  response  to  reasonable  laws 
of  supply  and  demand.  But  I  cannot 
sanction  the  corporate  farm  growing 
ever  larger  through  the  artificial  support 
of  the  Federal  Gtovemment.     In  many 


cases  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  these 
large  producers  from  growing  enormous 
supplies  of  crops — not  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption— ^but  for  storage  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.  There  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  bujrlng  great  new  land 
tracts  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Government 
while  they  remain  fallow.  The  list  of 
recipients  of  price  support  loans  pub- 
lished by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shows  many  thousands  of  dollars 
given  to  single  producers  for  agricultural 
goods  for  which  the  American  consumer 
has  no  need.  In  my  judgment,  an  entre- 
preneur capable  of  producing  such 
quantity  should  also  be  capable  of  ad- 
justing to  the  competitive  market  and 
doing  without  the  largess  of  the  Federal 
Ck)vemment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  small 
family  farmer  for  whom  the  price  sup- 
port program  was  originally  designed. 
This  is  the  man  who  must  farm  his  plot 
from  fence  to  fence  from  sunup  to  sun- 
down to  maintain  an  existence  for  his 
family  and  to  produce  a  bit  extra  to  sell 
in  the  marketplace.  He  does  not  have 
productive  capacity  or  land  holdings  ade- 
quate to  participate  in  the  elaborate  soil 
bank  program  or  price  support  system 
of  the  Federal  Ciovemment.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  reconstituted  to  insure 
that  support  is  limited  to  those  who  ac- 
tually need  it,  the  family  farmers.  We 
must  deemphasize  the  wasteful  incen- 
tives which  lead  to  all-out  production 
goals  for  big  producers.  We  must  at- 
tempt to  conform  to  more  logical  laws 
of  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  ILR.  8370  con- 
tained provisions  for  the  v«T  useful  food 
stamp  and  school  lunch  programs  which 
I  have  supported  separately  In  the  past. 
While  I  would  have  liked  to  have  ap- 
proved the  $275  million  for  these  pro- 
grams. I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
approve  the  $5.4  billion  demanded  for  the 
rest  of  the  poorly  conceived  farm  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  of  great  dismay  to  me  that  the 
agricultural  bill  was  not  allowed  to  stand 
or  fall  on  its  own  merits  but  was  propped 
up  by  two  worthwhile,  but  unrelated,  pro- 
grams. This  strategy  was  obviously  used 
to  lure  votes  for  the  bill's  peissage  and 
it  was  to  my  chagrin  that  the  bait  was 
swallowed  by  so  many  of  my  colleagues. 
Before  the  regrettable  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  House  rejected  a  motlcm  to  re- 
commit HJl.  8370  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  instructions  to  add  an 
amendment  banning  sale  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  smd  IndonesiSL  Since  on  Jan- 
uary 26  of  this  year  the  House  approved 
a  similar  ban  with  my  support.  I  voted 
against  recommittal  on  the  prranise  that 
failure  to  include  the  amendment  would 
make  final  passage  of  the  bill  more  diffi- 
cult. Unfortunately  many  Members  who 
are  opposed  to  aid  to  Nasser  and  Sukarno 
switched  from  their  earlier  position  and 
support  the  measure  because  of  stren- 
uous pressures  applied  by  the  farm 
lobby. 

ROLLCALL  NO.   119 KZCISK  TAXBB 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overhaul  of  our  Na- 
tion's outdated  excise  tax  structiu^  was 
long  overdue.  In  addition  to  straighten- 
ing out  an  unstructured,  illogical  excise 
tax  system  and  correcting  many  inequi- 
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ties  in  its  application.  I  am  convinced 
that  thi  reduction  will  aid  in  sustaining 
the  heal  thy  expansion  of  our  economy. 

In  a  I  iting  summation  of  the  unfavor- 
able aspects  of  the  excise  tax  structure 
the  corunittee  report  noted  that  the 
taxes  wi  !re  regressive,  absorbing  a  larger 


share  of 


sons  th;,n  high  income;  they  placed  ar- 
bitrary burdens  on  persons  and  firms 
which  c  epend  on  the  taxed  items,  ex- 
empting those  who  did  not;  they  created 
heavy  cjmpliance  burdens  for  retailers 
and  ma  luf acturers  In  relation  to  reve- 
nues pnduced  by  taxed  items;  and  per- 
haps mc  st  important,  the  discriminatory 
taxes  reduced  sales  and  hence  income, 
profits,  1  md  jobs  in  industries  which  pro- 
duce ta;;able  items,  ultimately  interfer- 
ing witq  the  free  play  of  the  competitive 
market. 

The  ^dence  was  ovei-whelmingly  In 
favor  of  the  action  which  was  taken  by 
the  Coni  Tess  in  the  passage  of  the  excise 
tax  redi  ction  bill.  We  acted  with  mod- 
eration i  md  reason  in  retaining  taxes  on 
such  ite  ns  as  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and 
continui  ig  the  regulatory  levies  on  nar 
cotics  a  id  gambling.  It  was  also  wise 
to  secur  (  from  the  President  assurances 
that  he  intends  to  hold  Federal  expen- 
ditures Jt  the  lowest  reasonable  level  to 
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the  earnings  of  low-income  per- 


help  compensate  for  the  loss  of  immedi- 
ate revenue  incurred  through  the  reduc- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that,  with  proper 
restraint  of  expenditures,  excise  tax  re- 
peal and  reduction  will  have  a  salutory 
effect  on  our  economy  similar  to  that 
made  by  the  tax  reductions  of  1964.  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  longest  peace- 
time economic  expansion  in  our  coun- 
try's history. 

SOLLCALL  NO.  155 — AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  regret  and 
disappointment  that  I  voted  against  ex- 
tending the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  I 
did  so  regretfully  because  I  recognize 
the  urgent  need  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  depressed  regions  in  our 
Nation,  the  need  for  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  to  absorb  our  ever-growing  body  of 
unemployed,  the  need  to  give  humanl- 
tai'ian  assistance  in  the  form  of  new 
educational  and  vocational  opportunity 
to  those  in  our  country  who  live  con- 
stricted by  the  bonds  of  poverty. 

It  was  because  I  was  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  poverty  that  in  1963  I 
voted  for  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
amendments;  for  2  years  ago  the  act 
represented  the  weak  but  earnest  begin- 
ning of  a  national  awareness  of  previ- 
ously   unacknowledged    but   widespread 


poverty.  In  theory  it  promised  to  build 
new  industry  where  industry  was  needed 
and  to  create  jobs  where  there  was  un- 
employment. 

However,  from  1963  to  the  present  day 
the  ARA,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  be- 
set by  poor  administration,  lack  of  suffi- 
cient study  and  planning,  lack  of  ade- 
quate technical  support,  and  inefficient 
internal  organization.  The  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  has  prepared  numerous 
reports  on  the  malfunctioning  of  the 
ARA — the  overestimation  of  jobs  which 
would  be  provided  through  its  program, 
the  habit  of  rendering  industrial  aid  in 
direct  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise in  the  same  region,  the  overexten- 
sion of  its  program,  the  donation  ol 
funds  to  areas  which  do  not  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  a  distressed  area. 

Thus,  while  I  do  approve  of  what  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  Intended  to  ac- 
complish in  theory,  in  actual  practice 
there  has  been  hopeless  mismanagement, 
and  I  could  not  vote  for  its  continuatioa 
Had  the  act  not  been  extended,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  new  programs  prescribed 
by  the  administration  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty would  have  very  effectively  fulfilled 
the  pui-pose  of  the  ARA.  a  purpose  which 
in  my  opinion  will  never  be  fulfilled  by 
the  ARA  itself. 
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So«*  footi  ote  at  end  of  table. 


yiinrum  pall  tiy  Mr.  .\ilair,  Republican,  of  Indiana.    (81  Members  absent.) 

Quorum  rail  by  .Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri.    (80  Members  absent.) 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (46  Members  absent.) 

Motion  to  recommit  fori>is,'n  assistance  authorization  bill. 

On  passaj^e  of  forei^  a.ssistance  authorization  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Dow.  Republican,  of  Ohio.     (40  Members  absent.) 

Motion  to  recommit  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

On  passusre  of  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  biU. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Ce<leri)erg,  Republican,  of  Michigan.    (53  Members  abseut.) 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Pelly.  Republican,  of  Washington.     (70  Members  absent.) 

.\ppropriatlons  for  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 

To  amend  the  Federal  Coal  .Mine  Safety  Act. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Wydler,  Republican,  of  New  York.    (41  Members  absent.) 

I{ppoal  ;ind  reduction  of  excise  taxes. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri.     (51  Members  absent.) 

During  thus  period  there  were  12  quorum  calls  and  11  rollcalls.    R.B.O.  was  in  California. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (134  Members  absent.) 

To  establish  loan  system  for  students  attending  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

To  i>rovi'lc  Government  payments  to  certain  farmers  because  of  floods  and  other  natural 

disasters. 
.Vccusing  Soviet  Union  of  oppressing  Baltic  peoples  and  urging  President  to  bring  Issue 

before  United  -Nations. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Everett,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee.    (47  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Mlimesota.    (40  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Burton,  Democrat,  of  California.    (43  Members  absent.) 
Ciuorum  call  by  .Mr.  Pelly,  Republican,  of  Washington.    (37  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (35  Members  absent.) 
A  ppropriations  for  Department  of  Defense. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Grover,  Republican,  of  New  York.    (48  Members  absent.) 
To  extend  .\rea  Redevelopment  Act  for  2  months. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  liepublican,  of  Iowa.    (92  Members  absent.) 
To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  7964,  housing  and  urban  development  action. 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Stanton,  Republican,  of  Ohio.     (82  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .\Ir.  Cederberg,  Republican,  of  Michigan.    (34  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Waggonner,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana.    (29  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri.    (26  Members  absent.) 
Amendment  limiting  eligibility  for  rent  supplement  provisions  in  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  Act. 
Motion  to  recommit  to  kill  rent  supplement  provisions. 
On  pa-ssagc  of  Housing  and  Url)an  Development  Act. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Long,  Democrat,  of  Maryland.     (73  Memt)€rs  absent.) 
Quorum  c-all  by  .Mr.  Haley,  Democrat,  of  Florida.     (80  Memt)er8  absent.) 
To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  6400,  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (71  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Arends,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (38  Memtwrs  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  ColUer,  RepubUcan,  of  Illinois.    (35  Memt>ers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  PeUy,  Republican,  of  Washington.     (28  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri.     (26  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (26  .Memt>ers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  McCIory,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (20  Merabcrg  absent.) 
On  ;wcei>tancc  of  Cramer  amendment  to  outlaw  paid  registrars  under  Voting  Rights  -Vet 

of  196,'). 
On  acceptance  of  Boggs  amendment  to  permit  termination  of  voter  registration  listing,  pro- 
cedures under  certain  conditions.  ,  ? 
On  acceptance  of  Gilbert  amendment  regarding  literacy  in  native  language. 
Motion  to  recommit  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  substitute  with  alternate  bill. 
On  passage  of  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ashley,  Democrat,  of  Ohio.    (62  Members  absent.) 
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Yea. 
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Present. 
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216 
336 


285 
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139 
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76 


44 


29 
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28 
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Brief  description 


To  amend  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  i)ermit  construction  of  overhead  transmission  lines  '»4 

vote  needed;  measure  tolled).  _,    .  .„  ~ 

To  more  equally  apportion  summer  civil  service  Jobs  in  Washmgton,  D.C.,  among  young 

people  of  all  the  States.  .     ~  „      w.      v.      » x 

QuOTum  call  by  Mr.  HaU,  Repubbcan,  of  Missouri.    (71  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Devlne,  RepubUcan.  of  Oblo.    (38  Membeij  absent.) 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Kepublican,  of  Iowa.    OOMambera  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  RepabUcan.  of  MlasourL    (30  Members  anaent.) 
Coinage  Act  of  1965,  amendment  to  maintain  silver  content  to  dimes  and  quarters. 
On  passage  of  Coinage  Act  of  1966.  ....  .««...         ».      .^ 

Ouorumrall  by  Mr.  Roudebush,  RepubUcan,  of  Indiana.    (89  Members  aMent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  B«ry,  RepubUcan,  of  South  Dakota.    (39  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  caU  by  JJr.  Gross,  RepubUcan,  of  Iowa.    (97  Members  absent.) 
On  nassace  of  mlUtary  pay  bilL 

QnJrSicaU by  Mr.  Cederberg,  RepubUcan, of  Michig«a.    (26  Members  absent.) 
Q^wum  call  by  Mr.  PeUy,  RepubUcan,  of  Washington.    (25  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments. 
On  passage  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments. 


•Items  so  marked  are  considered  to  be  of  greater  significance,  and  a  brief  explanation  Is  Included  herein. 


Keep  14(b)  Alive 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  intently  to  the  debate  on  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  for  consideratl<m  of  H Jl. 
77,  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  arguments  on  both 
sides  have  been  impressive.  However,  I 
believe  the  Cleveland  Press,  one  of  my 
hometown  newspapers,  has  very  suc- 
cinctly "hit  the  nail  on  the  head"  with 
an  editorial  entitled  "Keep  14(b)  Alive." 
Believing  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  reading  this  editorial,  I  include  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

[From   the   Cleveland   Press,   May    19,   1965] 
Keep  14(b)  Alive 
The  Press  believes  that  labor  imlons,  hon- 
estly run,  perform  valuable  service  tor  their 
members,  the  cwiununlty  and   the  country. 
But   this    newspaper   also  favors   keeping 
alive  the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice  in 
an  increasingly  regimented  world. 

For  both  these  reasons,  this  newspaper 
urges  Congress  not  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  permits 
States  to  pass  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
barring  compulsory  union  membership. 

When  the  question  of  rlght-to-work  arose 
In  Ohio  In  1958,  the  Press  vigorously  led 
the  fight  which  kept  It  from  being  the  law 
of  the  State.  Yet  the  Press  believes  that 
voters  in  every  State  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  this — as  Ohioans  decided — for  them- 
selves. 

Section  14(b)  has  been  denounced  by  labor 
leaders  as  a  death  blow  to  union  organizing 
drives.  It  has  been  sanctified  by  antiunion 
employers  as  a  magna  carta  for  their  em- 
ployees. Since  it  was  enacted  17  years  ago, 
it  has  been  the  target  of  more  hot  air  from 
both  sides  than  almost  any  other  piece  of 
legislation  within  memory. 

Using  official  Goverrunent  statistics,  it  can 
be  "proved  beyond  doubt"  that  workers  In 
the  19  States  with  rlght-to-work  laws  are: 
(a)  moving  faster  economically  than  those 
in  States  without  them,  or  (b)  falling  be- 
hind the  employees  in  the  31  other  States. 
What  Is  "proved"  depends  on  the  precon- 
ceived point  of  view. 

The  fact  Is  that  section  14(b)  U  neither 
as  bad  as  its  opponents  claim  nor  as  effec- 


tive as  its  supporters  pretend.  It  does  not 
prevent  unions  from  organizing  every  wcwker 
in  the  United  States  if  they  are  able  to  do 
so.  Conversely,  It  neither  grants  the  right 
to  work  to  anyone  nor  gives  Federal  sanc- 
tion to  union  busting  anywhere. 

What  it  does  is  simple.  It  says  that  a 
State,  if  it  wishes,  may  pass  a  law  forbidding 
\inion  membership  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment— in  other  words,  barring  anyone 
from  being  forced  to  Join  a  union  In  order 
to  hold  a  Job. 


Professors  Back  President  Johnson's 
^etnam  Policy 


of  America,  the  plumbers,  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, or  the  barbers  have  special  claims 
on  the  Government  and  its  principal  spokes- 
men." 

Well  said.  So  well  said,  In  fact,  and  so  sen- 
sibly, that  It  should  be  circulated  throu^out 
the  academic  world,  at  hMne  and  abroad, 
where  too  much  poisonous  nonsense  Is  being 
written  and  spoken  about  the  fight  for  free- 
dom in  Vietnam. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  en- 
couraging and  refreshing  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing   editorial    In    the    Washington 
Evening  Star  on  Tuesday,  July  20: 
Vietnam  akd  the  Professoes 

Despite  some  impressions  to  the  contrary, 
not  all  college  and  university  professors  are 
alienated  from,  the  real  world  or  lost  in  a  fog 
of  doctrinaire  absurdities.  There  are  Impor- 
tant and  numerous  exceptions.  This  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear  by  a  group  of 
67  of  them  who  have  issued  an  excellent 
statement  strongly  supporting  what  o\u- 
country  Is  doing  in  an  effort  to  save  south- 
east Asia  from  C!ommvinlBt  engfulfment. 

The  group — ^made  up  chiefly  of  political 
scientists,  historians,  and  economists  with  a 
special  understanding  of  Asian  affairs — has 
left  no  room  tor  doubt  about  Its  endorsement 
of  that  effort.  Its  words  deserve^ to  be  quoted 
at  some  length:  "Vfe  believe  the  U.S.  policy 
•  •  •  Is  consistent  with  the  realities  •  •  • 
and  the  peace  and  freedom  of  South  Viet- 
nam." Accordingly  It  is  necessary  to  "dispel 
the  notion  that  any  small  but  active  and 
vocal  groups  of  teachers  and  students  speak 
for  the  entire  ccHnmunlty"  on  this  Issue. 
"We  reject  the  bizarre  political  doctrine  that 
President  Johnson  or  his  principal  advisers 
have  special  obligations  to  the  academic  com- 
munity. Obviously,  the  administration  has 
obligations  to  explain  its  policies  to  the 
American  pec^Ie.  But  to  suggest  that  some 
group  of  university  professors  has  a  'right' 
to  a  special  accounting  Is  as  outrageous  as 
to  suggest  that  the  corporation  executives 


Korea:  America's  Gallant  Little  Neighbor 
in  die  Pacific  G>mnianity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  12th  anniversary  of  the  armis- 
tice which  ended  the  conflict  in  Korea. 
Once  unknown  to  most  of  us,  Korea  now 
stands  as  a  sjrmbol  of  American  resolve 
not  to  let  free  peoples  fall  under  the 
tyranny  of  Communist  armies,  not  to  al- 
low the  Far  East  to  fall  under  the  dom- 
ination of  a  single  power,  and  not  to  let  a 
friend  down  no  matter  how  small.  But 
Korea  is  much,  much  more  than  a  sym- 
bol. The  Republic  of  Korea  has  become 
one  of  America's  best  friends,  one  of  our 
good  neighbors  in  the  Pacific  community. 
On  this  occasion.  I  feel  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  take  a  fresh  look  at  this  little 
republic  to  examine  its  place  in  the 
world  and  in  the  Pacific  community. 

Certainly,  the  past  12  years  have  not 
been  easy  ones  for  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  her  people.  Although  the  guns  have 
officially  ceased  fire,  the  war  has  not 
really  ended,  as  two  still  very  hostile 
armies  confront  one  another  across  the 
now  famous  DMZ  each  actively  probing 
the  heavily  fortified  lines  of  the  other 
for  weak  spots.  South  of  the  DMZ.  the 
Korean  people  have  faced  12  years  of 
hardship  in  reconstructing  a  war-devas- 
tated homeland.  They  have  suffered 
political  InstabUlty  marked  by  corrup- 
tion, riots,  and  coups  d'etat.  They  have 
undergone  12  years  of  economic  difficul- 
ties and  natural  disasters  such  as  the 
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a  week  ago  which  claimed  so 
.•es.    Too.  Korea  today  is  afllicted 
classic  problems  of  a  develop- 
A  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
maldistribution  of  employment 
the  agricultviral  and  industrial 
of  the  economy,  a  lack  of  diversi- 
In  agricultural  production  which 
"in  the  economy's  heavy  de- 
on  the  annual  rice  crop,  a  lack 
initiative   and  cor- 
organization  of  industry  due  in 
to  the  extended  family  tradi- 
dlscourages  cooperation  out- 
formal  family  organization,  an 
of  a  sense  of  community  en- 
both  within  the  agricultural  sec- 
quch  areas  as  cooperative  market- 
credit  arrangements  and  within 
regions  in  such  areas  as  the 
of  sewers.    As  if  all  of  this  were 
Korea  also   faces   serious 
problems  characterized   and 
by  inflation,  a  shortage  of 
and  an  unfavorable  balance  of 

other  countries, 
te  this  plethora  of  seemingly  in- 
problems,  rays  of  hope  are 
ly    breaking    through    Korea's 
KJonomlc  sky.  After  the  armistice 
effect  a  determined  Korean 
umed  to  the  task  of  reconstruct- 
r  war-ravaged  nation.     With  the 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
States  they  cleared  the  rubble 
new  cities,  enacted  land  re- 
ind  transformed  the  countryside 
bfirren,  trench-scarred  hiJls  to  a 
of  rice  paddies  and  rural 
When  they  finished  with  recon- 
,  the  Korean  people,  aroused  by 
to  seciu-e  a  better  life 
and  for  their  children, 
on  working  to  build  a  base 
wfiich  they  could  modernize  their 
They    began    building    the 
transportation  facilities  nec- 
to    a    modern    economy.    They 
Ei  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
and  passenger  railroad  cars  to 
of  Korea's  greatest  transpor- 
i^eeds — the  lack  of  adequate  roll- 
They  increased  production  of 
from    900    million    kilowatt 
1954,  to  2  bUllon  in  1962.    Most 
the  Korean  people  under- 
i  Teat  educational  endeavor,  they 
a  nation  going  to  school.    Today, 
adults  attend  evening  folk 
for  literacy  training  and  there 
2  million  students  enrolled  in 
secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
iijstitutions.    As  a  result  of  the  in- 
educational    effort    in    Korea 
percent   of   the   people   have 
literacy.    This  accomplishment 
to  the  natiual  knack  of  the 
for  careful,  detailed  work  has 
one  of  her  greatest  assets — 
trainable,  effective  labor  force. 
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the   Korean   Government, 
to  the  people's  desire  for  a  bet- 
looking  to  the  future  and  mak- 
assault  on  Korea's  prob- 
a  series  of  5 -year  development 
Jke  many  developing  nations, 
two  major  economic  goals:  A 
rafeld  Increase  in  gross  national 
ind  a  higher  standard  of  living 
people.   The  Korean  Grovem- 
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*  ment  formulated  these  development  goals 
in  its  first  5-year  plan — 1961-66 — a  plan 
which  does  not  set  absolute  volume  pro- 
duction goals  but  which  indicates 
priority  industries  and  sectors  for  gov- 
ernment credit  and  assistance.  Three 
major  areas  of  priority  in  the  first  plan 
are  energy  production — primarily  elec- 
trical and  coal — agricultural  production 
with  emphasis  on  the  fertilizer  industry, 
and  the  building  of  social  overhead  cap- 
ital such  as  roads,  multipurpose  dams 
and  urban  public  works.  Another  major 
objective  of  the  present  plan  is  to  reverse 
the  existing  unfavorable  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation,  by  making  an  increase 
in  exports  one  of  the  nation's  primary 
goals. 

Moreover,  the  government  has  taken 
several  varied  approaches  to  alleviate 
the  shortage  of  capital  in  the  country. 
These  have  included  a  limitation  of  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange  to  those  com- 
modities which  are  fundamental  to  cap- 
ital producing  industries  and  a  proposal 
for  a  domestic  commercial  Bank  of  Korea 
to  be  located  in  the  United  States.  The 
bank  was  originally  suggested  by  a  group 
of  American  businessmen  of  Korean  ex- 
traction and  was  envisioned  as  a  cushion 
in  Korea's  international  financing.  Not 
only  would  the  bank  facilitate  interna- 
tional exchange  but  half  of  the  capital 
would  be  furnished  by  the  Korean- 
American  community  and  the  other  half 
by  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  proposed 
bank  would  be  strategically  located  in 
southern  California,  an  area  which  al- 
ready carries  on  a  lively  trade  with 
Korea.  This  trade  is  certain  to  grow 
with  the  establishment  of  the  bank  and 
with  the  growth  of  Korea's  developing 
economy. 

As  a  result  of  her  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  12  years,  Korea  today 
is  visibly  moving  forward.  Her  growth 
rates  have  been  high  and  are  getting 
higher  year  by  year.  In  1961— the  first 
year  of  the  plan — the  growth  rate  was 
4.8  percent.  It  slipped  in  1962  to  3.5 
percent  due  to  a  bad  harvest  the  year  be- 
fore. In  1963  it  soared  to  a  vigorous  6.8 
percent  and  last  year  went  up  even 
further  to  6.9  percent.  And  although 
the  agricultural  sector  is  growing  slowly, 
at  2.7  percent,  the  industrial  production 
index  has  bounded  upward  at  12.8  per- 
cent per  year  for  the  last  3  years. 
Finally,  exports  last  year  rose  39  percent 
to  S119.1  million,  a  continuation  of  a  3- 
year  trend. 

Although  classified  by  the  economists 
as  a  developing  nation,  Korea's  determi- 
nation to  move  up  the  ladder  and  her 
recent  successes  in  doing  so  mark  her  as 
a  peninsula  of  opportunity  for  her  neigh- 
bors in  the  Pacific  community.  Indeed, 
Korea  has  already  become  a  vigorous 
participant  in  the  Pacific  community  of 
forward-moving  nations.  Traditionally, 
a  buffer  state  between  Japan  and  China 
and  known  throughout  Asian  history  as 
a  "Hermit  Kingdom."  Korea  today  is 
very  much  aware  of  her  dependence  on 
foreign  trade  for  her  success  in  economic 
development  and  looks  to  the  Pacific 
community  for  markets  and  supplies. 
The  bulk  of  Korean  export  trade  Is  car- 
ried on  with  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Thai- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Japan.    The 


latter  is  Korea's  most  Important  tradin* 
partner  outside  the  U.S.-AID  program 
supplying  47  percent  of  Korea's  non- 
AID  financed  imports  and  receiving  25 
percent  of  her  exports. 

The  major  suppliers  for  two  of  Korea's 
newest  and  most  rapidly  growing  light 
industries,  the  rubber  tire  and  plywood 
industries,  are  all  from  the  Pacific  com- 
munity—the United  States,  Malaysia  the 
Philippines,  and  New  Zealand.  Ifliost  of 
the  capital  machinery  as  well  as  the  key 
mechanical  Inputs  for  public  works  con- 
struction come  from  the  Pacific  Commu- 
nity, primarily  from  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Pacific  businessmen 
recognizdng  the  potential  in  the  highly 
trainable  and  low-cost  Korean  labor 
force,  are  utilizir^  that  potential  through 
what  is  known  as  bonded  trade.  For 
example,  Japanese  businessmen  im- 
port raw  goods,  primarily  textiles  and 
crude  rubber,  which  are  then  processed 
in  Korea.  The  processed  goods  are  then 
exported  by  the  supplier  who  distributes 
the  finished  commodities  through  his 
established  markets.  Korea  now  main- 
tains a  lively  bonded  trade  with  such 
Pacific  neighbors  as  Vietnam,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Japan. 

But  the  present  Is  only  prolog  for 
richer  opportunities  as  Korea  seeks  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  her  development 
plaxis.  One  of  these  objectives  Is  the 
attainment  of  self-sufficiency  In  food 
production  by  1969.  That  means  a  grow- 
ing  market  for  the  tools  Korea  will  need 
to  modernize  her  agriculture  and  improve 
her  productivity— irrigation  equipment, 
farm  machinery,  farm  chemicals,  and 
agricultural  technology.  Moreover,  until 
that  objective  Is  attained,  Korea  will  con- 
tinue to  have  to  Import  foods  to  feed  her 
people  from  outside.  That  means  a  con- 
tinuing market  for  foods  produced  by 
American  farmers  who  sold  In  calendar 
year  1963  over  $100  million  worth  of 
foodstuffs  to  the  Korean  people. 

Another  objective  Is  the  development 
of  industries  for  the.  production  of 
machinery,  chemicals,  Iron,  steel,  and  re- 
lated products.  That  means  markets  for 
sophisticated  capital  equipment  arid  for 
industrial  know-how.  Enterprising  and 
Imaginative  American  businessmen  have 
already  recognized  their  own  opportu- 
nities In  Korea's  Industrial  future.  The 
Gulf  Oil  Co.  and  a  consortium  of  Skelly 
Oil  Inc.  and  Swift  &  Co.  have  each  con- 
tracted with  the  Korean  Government  to 
build  a  fertilizer  plant,  each  of  which 
will  produce  some  180,000  metric  Urns  of 
compound  fertilizer  and  some  OT,000 
metric  tons  of  urea  fertilizer  annually. 
Moreover,  as  Korea  grows  and  develops, 
an  expanding  economy  will  mean  ex- 
panding personal  incomes  which  in  turn 
will  mean  a  growing  market  for  con- 
sumer goods  as  Korea's  30  millions  of 
people  reach  for  a  better,  richer  life  for 
themselves. 

So.  as  Korea  forges  ahead,  her  require- 
ments will  be  America's  opportunities. 
But  let  us  not  take  those  opportunities 
for  granted.  Let  us  not  rest  on  the 
present  advantage  tendered  our  traders 
by  the  American  AID  program.  For  as 
the  Korean  market  develops  with  that 
nation's  advance,  competitors  will  surely 
seek  to  capture  It  for  themselves  with 
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hitfhly  sophisticated  commercial  weap- 
SS  our  traders  must  be  prepared  to 
counter  with  aggressive  sales  and  market 
oenetration  techniques,  good  service  and 
Sid  but  liberal  and  Imaginative  credit 
Srangements.  Moreover,  we  should  not 
Sreet  that  a  richer  Korea  means  a 
H^cr  stronger  Pacific  community 
ttoough  trade,  which  In  turn  means 
ereater  prosperity  for  America.  We 
must  therefore  continue  to  encourage 
Korea's  development  and  the  growth  of 
nrosperity  for  her  people.  At  the  same 
time  we  ought  to  promote  increased  par- 
ticipation by  Korea  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Pacific  community. 

In  this  regard  let  us  continue  in  the 
forefront  of   those   who  advocate   the 
creation  of  an  Asian  Development  Bank 
which  will  encourage  nations  like  Korea 
to  help   themselves   by   providing   the 
means  with  which  to  do  It.    Let  us  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the   growing  rap- 
proachment  between  Korea  and  Japan 
and  the    high    statesmanship    demon- 
strated by  the  governments  of  both  of 
those  nations  In  coming  to  agreement  on 
normalizing  their  relations.    Let  us  also 
seek  to  multiply  our  own  commercial  and 
cultural  ties  with  Korea  by  expanding 
our  currently  inadequate  cultural  ex- 
change program,  by  working  to  increase 
tourism  in  both  directions,  by  encourag- 
ing such  ventures  as  the  Korean  Bank  to 
be  located  in  Los  Angeles,  by  promoting 
joint  scientific  and  cultural  projects  of 
mutual  benefit  which  will  Increase  the 
store  of  human  knowledge  In  such  ar^ 
as  oceanography,  art,  and  archeology.  As 
neighbors  In  the  Pacific  community  we 
ought  to  get  to  know  each  other  much 
better  than  we  now  do.    Korea  and  the 
United  States  have  enjoyed  a  close  In- 
ternational friendship  for  20  years.    Let 
us  strengthen  that  friendship  with  the 
cement  of  people-to-people  understand- 
ing—personal knowledge  by  our  peopl^ 
of  each  others  people,  culture,  and  land. 
Few  nations  In  history  have  come  to 
so  much  grief  so  often  as  has  Korea. 
Cursed  by  geography  as  a  strategically 
located  buffer  state  at  the  feet  of  three 
giants,  she  has  known  In  the  past  century 
only  war.  Intrigue,  revolution,  subjuga- 
tion,   colonization,     and    now     tragic 
partition- 
But  today,  on  this  12th  anniversary  of 
the  armistice,  we  can  see  that  the  south- 
em  half  of  this  tiny  Asian  peninsula  is 
at    last    beginning    to    glow,    however 
faintly,  with  the  promise  of  a  brighter 
future  for  30  millions  of  people.     We 
cheer  this  progress  and  hope  that  the 
sparks  we  see  will  soon  burst  Into  the 
flame  of  prosperity. 


Swne  critica  have  complained  that 
since  it  Is  neither  a  territory  nor  &  Stote. 
Puerto  Rico  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
Federal  servlcea  without  paying  taxes. 

But  this  is  far  from  a  onesided  rela- 
tionship. The  more  than  2  million  resi- 
dents of  the  island  community  have  a 
voice,  but  no  vote,  In  Congress.  "They 
have  lltUe  say  in  determining  their  fate. 
And  they  have  served  our  Nation  well 
in  time  of  need.  Some  60,00  Puerto  Rl- 
cans— 90  percent  of  them  volunteers- 
were  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war. 

And  it  Is  a  happy  relationship.  In  tne 
1960  elections  In  Puerto  Rico,  candidates 
favoring  retention  of  Conunonwealth 
status  outdistanced  by  neariy  2  to  1 
statehood  advocates.  Those  favoring 
Independence  lagged  far  behind. 

And  so  we  take  this  occasion  to  salute 
Puerto  Rico  and  its  unique  status,  a  sta- 
tus that  has  enabled  the  island  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  the  progress  and 
growing  prosperity  It  has  made  as  a 
workshop  for  democracy  In  Latin 
America. 


prices  as  well  as  their  sale  prices  In 
certain  Instances  so  that  the  consumer 
could  tell  at  a  glance  exactly  where  and 
how  the  excise  tax  was  being  passed  on. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  and  commend 
the  management  of  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co. 
ioc  this  splendid  example  of  creative 
advertising  in  utlUaing  the  excise  tax 
reduction  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
In  this  instance,  the  ctmsumer  cannot  be 
misled  or  confused  and  has  no  reason  to 
mistrust  the  honesty  of  this  retailer  be- 
cause excise  taxes  are  being  passed  on. 
In  this  full-page  ad.  the  consumer  can 
see  where  and  how. 

It  is  my  hope  that  other  retailers  will 
follow  Sears'  lead  in  clarifying  this  ques- 
tion of  how  and  where  the  excise  taxes 
are  being  passed  on  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  if  the  excise  tax  reduction  Is 
reflected  In  lower  retail  prices. 


Far  From  Home  aad  the  Red  Bluebeard 
Recafls  First  Wife 


Excise  Tax  ReductioB  Seen  as  Savings  to 
Consomers 


A  Salute  to  Puerto  Rico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONKECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 196S 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25, 
1952.  the  Island  community  of  Puerto 
Rico  attained  Commonwealth  status. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mn 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  an  ad  which  appeared  today  In  the 
Cleveland  Press,  with  which  Sears,  Roe- 
buck k  Co.  becomes  the  first  retailer  In 
the  United  States,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
use  the  excise  tax  reduction  for  positive 
cwisumer  advertising. 

In  this  full-page  ad,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  started  by  saying:  )• 

You  can  count  on  us.  Sears  pricea  liave 
been  reduced  on  mercliandlse  covered  by  the 
recent  repeal  of  the  mftnufacturem'  Federal 
excise  tax  by  Congress.  You  can  also  save 
10  percent  on  all  items  tbat  carried  the 
retailerB- rweral  exclM  tax.  Tou  can  count 
on  Sears  to  pass  the  new  Federal  excise  tax 
savings  directly  on  to  you. 

The  number  of  merchandise  Items  Is  too 
lenethy  to  list  In  one  advertisement.  How- 
ever here  are  some  of  the  categories  on 
which  you  can  expect  manufacturers'  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  savings  at  Sears. 

These  creative  advertisers  at  Sears 
went  on  to  list  approximately  50  cate- 
gories of  items  In  which  the  consumer 
could  expect  a  savings  to  be  passed  <mi  to 
them  at  the  Sears  stores.  These  Items 
mentioned  Included  refrigerators,  elec- 
tric blankets,  electric  Irons,  electric  fry- 
ing pans,  electric  waffle  Irons,  electric 
door  chimes,  electric  food  choppers  and 
grinders,  electric  hedge  trimmers,  elec- 
tric lawn  mowers— with  less  than  30- 
Inch  cut — cameras,  business  machines, 
playing  cards,  phonograph  records, 
tennis  equipment,  golf  balls,  pool  tables, 
and  many  other  Items. 

The  Sears  advertising  men  went  on  to 
picture  specific  items  of  consumer  inter- 
est with  each  model  number,  pre-exclse- 
tax   prices,    and   their   post-excise -tax 


EXTENSIC»J  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    ITKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  articles  from  the  July  23. 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.    The  first  article,  "Par  From 
Home,"  an  editorial,  concerns  the  actkxi 
of  10  members  of  the  US.  Women's 
Strike    for    Peace.    These    misguided 
women  signed  a  joint  statonent  with  a 
delegation  of  Vletcong  women  deploring 
U.S.  "military  aggression"  in  Vietnam. 
The  second  article,  "The  Red  Blue- 
beard  Recalls   First   Wife."   by   John 
Chamberlain,    concerns    the    **celebra- 
tkKi"  of  the  25th  annlverswr  of  the  In- 
corporation of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  ironic  that  Uttie  of  the  population 
that  was  incorporated  in  1940  is  left  in 
these  Baltic  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  pursued  a  policy  of  genocide  by  dlf-^ 
fusion,  scattering  the  Baltic  inhabitants 
and  replacing  them  with  Soviets  and 
Ukrainians.  It  was  a  bitter  anniversary 
"cdebration"  for  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  The  parallel  needs  no  ampli- 
ficatiozL 
The  articles  follow: 

Fab  Feok  Homs 
Ten  members  ot  the  XJS.  Women's  Strike 
for  Peace  signed  a  Joint  statement  to 
Jakarta,  Indonesia,  with  a  delegation  of 
Vletcong  and  CcMnmunist  North  Vietnamese 
women  deploring  XJS.  "mlUtary  aggresslon" 
in  Vietnam. 

The  statement  urges  American  women  "to 
work  with  dedication  to  stop  the  war  to 
Vietnam." 

Doesnt  tt  occur  to  theae  misguided 
women  that  something  must  be  wrong  if 
they  are  to  such  agreement  with  the  Com- 
munists? 


THESE  DATS— T*«  KB)  BLC»EA«D  RMCALXS 

Tost  Wirs 
(By  John  Chamberlato) 
The  three  Baltic  oountrle*  of  Utiiuanla, 
Latvia,  and  Bstonla  have  been  "obeervtog" 
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anniversary  of  their  incorporation 

Soviet  Union.     The  highlights  of 

celetiratlon  were   speeches  by   Premier 

(who  told  "tens  oi  thousands"  of 

in  Riga  that  the  United  States  was 

in  Vietnam)    and  top  Soviet 

Mikhail    Suslov     (who    chose 

capital  of  Lithuania,  for  a  ha- 

echoed  Koeygins  opinions) . 

Communists  to  choose  Riga 

as  sites  to  denoimce  any  other 

than  their  own  is,  in  the  light  of 

history,  a  most  synical  busi- 

is  precisely  as  if  Bluebeard  were  to 

the    anniversary    of   his    original 

25  years  later  in  the  presence  of  his 

who  might  legitimately  wonder 

spouse  would  be  up  to  next. 

Bfuebeard  parallel  is  apt  in  every  way. 

the  wives  who  had  been  done  away 

Bluebeard    under    grisly    circum- 

not  many  of  the  Baltic  States'  in- 

who  were  originally  "voted"  into 

Union  in  1940  by  the  action  of 

F^llaments  are  around  today  to  do 

The  •■eighth-wife"   "Lat- 

Llthuanians"  who  were  addressed 

and  Suslov  must  have  Included 

who  are  not  even  of  Baltic  blood. 

years  Ukrainians  and  Russians  have 

syi  tematically  moved  into  the  Baltic 

^nd  the  original  Latvians,  Llthuan- 

Estoolans  have  been  subjected  to 

policy  of  "genocide  by  diffusion." 

have  been  carried  out  ever 

first  year  of  Soviet  occupation.    In 

the  year  in  which  the  Stalin-Hitler 

In  force.  34,000  were  either  murdered 

from  Latvia;  48.000  from  Lithu- 

60JD0O  from  Estonia.     Then  the  Ger- 

in. 

when  the  Soviets  returned,  any 

ivho  resisted  the  seizure  of  his  an- 

rmland  could  coiuit  on  being  sub- 

voluntary   leave   to    workplaces 

to  the  fatherland,"  which  usxially 

to  be  Siberia.    About  10  percent 

tital  population  disappeared  in  this 

a  million  Rtissians  seeped  in  to 

>laces  of  the  displaced  Baits.    Today. 

constitute  about  20  percent  of  the 

ids  population. 

he  llUle  Baltic  States  had  to  cele- 

the  25th  anniversary  of  their  forced 

to  the  Soviet  Bluebeard  is  meager 

Take  agriculture,  for  example.    It's 

of  old  men  on  the  collective  farms 

lands  that  were  c\iltlvated  by  the 

years  ago.    The  young  who  resisted 

of  their  acres  have  gone  to  the 

of  Sib«ria.  there  to  lose  their 

identity.    Those  who  decided  to  live 

of  amity  with  the  new  masters  and 

lussifled  have  gone  into  the  cities, 

pay  Is  better  and  where  is  is  possi- 

a  saima  bath  on  Saturday  night. 

and  Suslov  had  the  gall  of  two 

to  choose  the  Baltic  cities  of 

Vllna  in  which  to  complain  about 

"aggre6si<m."   But  who  in  the  West 

bothered  to  notice  it?    Only  a  few 

Baits  who  wonder  where  the 

post-porld  War  n  enthusiasm  for  Captive 

Veek  has  gone. 


mc  tikeys 


The  Omnibus  Fann  Bill 


EJ^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOfl.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

or  IOWA 
IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  (KREIGO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  ills  opportunity  to  Insert  In  the 


CoNGREssxoNAL  RECORD  thls  fine  resolu- 
tion of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation of  Iowa,  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion on  June  30,  1965.  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  I  feel  it  further  Indicates  the 
unanimity  of  Midwest  farm  peoples  for 
the  retention  of  the  feed  grains  section, 
as  well  as  the  entire  omnibus  farm  bill: 

We,  the  board  of  directors  of  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Iowa  (coopera- 
tive) ,  do  hereby  urge  lowe's  honorable  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  give  an  affirma- 
tive vote  for  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

We  further  urge  that  no  change  be  made 
in  the  minimum  resale  price  of  feed  grains, 
now  set  at  105  percent  of  support  plus  carry- 
ing charges. 

We  believe  raising  feed  grain  resale  prices 
would : 

1.  Discovirage  participation  in  the  feed 
grain  program;  thereby  reduce  farm  income 
over  a  period  of  time. 

2.  Create  a  wide  fluctuation  in  feed  prices, 
which,  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  live- 
stock supplies  and  prices. 

We  feel  Iowa's  farmers  linderstand  the 
need  to  bring  feed  grain  supplies  into  proper 
balance  with  domestic  and  foreign  markets, 
and  therefore,  desire  to  have  the  present 
feed  grain  program  continued. 


USDA:  Consumer  Friend — Food  Pro- 
grams Bolster  Health  of  One  in  Five 
Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
food  assistance  programs  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  helping  pro- 
vide well-rounded  diets  to  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  American  people.  Included 
are  schoolchildren,  low-Income  families, 
the  destitute,  and  victims  of  disasters 
such  as  floods  and  tornadoes. 

The  Department  estimates  that  during 
fiscal  year  1965,  some  40  million  men. 
women,  and  children  benefited.  They 
shared  in  our  country's  agricultural 
bounty  through  USDA  programs  drawing 
upon  surplus  farm  commodities  and  fur- 
nishing other  foods  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  Nation's  health. 

Total  cost  of  these  USDA  programs 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  was  over 
$800  million.  According  to  1961  hear- 
ings before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
at  least  five  times  that  amoiint  per  year 
goes  into  illegal  offtrack  betting  on  horse- 
rac'ng  alone. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  how  USDA 
food  assistance  programs  return  divi- 
dends to  our  people  far  in  excess  of  the 
investment : 

Seventy-one  thousand  public  and  non- 
profit private  schools  In  all  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  U.S.  territories 
are  taking  part  In  the  national  school 
lunch  program  to  which  USDA  con- 
tributes leadership,  funds,  and  foods. 
About  S6  million  of  our  children  attend 
these  schools.  Thus,  hearty  lunches  are 
available  to  about  three-fourths  of  the 


Nation's  48  million  schoolchildren,  either 
at  extremely  moderate  prices  or  free. 

Of  some  2.9  billion  lunches  served  each 
year  to  about  17  million  children  under 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  i 
out  of  10  Is  served  free  to  a  needy  child 
whose  parents  cannot  provide  any  money 
at  all  for  a  midday  meal  at  school.  As 
a  result  of  special  efforts  to  extend  the 
lunch  program  to  schools  in  depressed 
areas,  during  the  past  year  approxi- 
mately 170,000  needy  children  In  about 
1,200  schools  have  been  receiving  ample 
lunches  at  very  low  prices. 

Some  14  million  children,  in  addition 
to  those  benefiting  from  the  lunch  pro- 
gram, are  getting  fresh  milk  at  reduced 
prices  made  possible  by  the  special  milk 
program  of  the  USDA. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  million 
Americans  earning  meager  Incomes  are 
getting  improved  diets — in  particular, 
more  meat,  poultry,  dairy  products,  fruit, 
and  vegetables — through  the  greater 
purchasing  power  they  receive  by  taking 
part  in  the  food  stamp  program.  Today 
this  program  is  operating  in  116  areas  in 
31  States  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Increasingly,  cities  and  counties  are 
participating  in  USDA's  food  donation 
program.  USDA  distributes  surplus 
foods  through  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. During  1965,  these  food  supplies 
are  being  charmeled  to  nearly  19  million 
schoolchildren,  5.8  million  needy  per- 
sons in  family  groups,  and  about  1.3  mil- 
lion In  charitable  institutions. 

This,  in  brief.  Is  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  USDA  is  converting  the  abun- 
dance of  America's  farms  into  the  most 
valuable  resource  of  all,  well-fed  healthy 
people  who  make  up  a  dynamic  Nation. 


Secretary  Udall  Shocks  Business  World 
KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOVTH   CAaOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Duke  Power 
Co.  is  seeking  permission  to  spend  a 
grand  total  of  $910  million  to  develc^ 
the  Appalachla  region;  $700  million  Is 
planned  for  Duke's  proposed  Keowee- 
Toxaway  projects  alone.  Permission  to 
begin  this  c<Hnplex  was  filed  with  the 
Federal  Power  Ccnunisslon  on  January 
4, 1965.  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  filed  an 
intervention  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  prevent  Duke  from  spend- 
ing this  $700  million  in  Appalachia.  Sec- 
retary Udall 's  action  came  as  a  shock  to 
the  people  of  the  Southeast  and  alarmed 
businessmen  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
about  Mr.  Udall's  incredible  action  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Tuesday,  July  20: 

Private  Business  Be  Damned 

Let's  suppose  some  company,  anticipat- 
ing an  increased  demand  for  its  product  over 
tlie  next  few  years,  has  announced  plans 
to  build  a  big  new  plant  at  sucii-and-sucb 
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r^iare  And  let's  suppose  a  Federal  agency, 
!,£Sii  or  those  plans,  declared  that  it 
f^rMW  no  increased  demand  and  that  It 
wSd  take  steps  to  see  that  the  new  plant 

'^  m^t  happened,  you'd  probably  say  It 
was  an  extraordinarily  arrogant  way  for 
^v  Government  agency  to  behave. 

something  even  more  extraordinary,  how- 
.vM  is  happening  in  the  case  ol  the  plans 
of  Duke  Power  Co..  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  to 
build  a  $700  million  power-generating  com- 
plex in  northwest  South  Carolina. 

Now  you  might  expect  the  Duke  project  to 
be  opposed  by  some  of  the  federally  sub- 
sidized rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the 
area,  and  it  is.  For  the  co-ops  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  build  a  powerplant 
there  some  day  from  which  they  could  get 
nreferential  treatment.. 

You  might  also  expect  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  intervene  in  the  case,  inasmuch 
aTestablishment  of  a  game  refuge  and  recre- 
aUonal  areas  is  Involved,  and  it  has  inter- 
vened Not  content  to  concern  Itself  with 
conservation  aspects  of  the  power  company's 
proposal,  it  is  going  fiirther.  Indeed,  it  is 
trying  to  tell  the  company  how  to  run  its 
business. 

In  asking  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  aUow  his  agency  to  Join  in  the  FPC's  hear- 
ings on  the  Duke  proposal.  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  says  flatly  that  the  power  com- 
pany "has  no  need  f  or  the  •  •  •  power  that 
oould  be  produced  by  the  project."  Back- 
up up  a  little,  he  adds  that  any  needs  the 
company  may  have  can  be  met  by  the 
Federal  Government's  own  power  projects 
in  the  area.  In  short,  Mr.  Udall  not  only 
is  telUng  the  company  that  it  shoxild  not 
build  its  own  powerplant,  but  also  is  teUing 
It  that  if  it  wants  more  electric  power  to  get 
it  from  the  Federal  Government. 

No  company  is  going  to  assume  the  risk 
of  investing  $700  million  in  new  facilities 
without  some  soUd  assiirance  that  its  prod- 
uct is  going  to  be  bought.  So  it  seems  more 
than  a  little  presumptuous  of  the  Interior 
Department  to  imply  that  the  power  com- 
pany's plans  for  tiie  futvtre  are  all  wrong. 
Moreover,  it  surely  should  not  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Department  to  tell  any  com- 
pany from  whom  it  shall  buy. 

Perhaps  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  Gov- 
ernments can  get  along  without  the  $42  mil- 
lion in  taxes  the  power  project  would  gen- 
erate every  year.  However  that  may  be,  one 
thing  is  sure:  The  Nation's  economy  can  get 
along  very  well  without  a  governmental  at- 
titude that  is,  in  effect,  "Private  business  be 
damned." 

Basic  Essential  SkUIs  Training  Program 

EXTENSICttf  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27, 1965 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  criticism  has  been  leveled 
at  some  of  the  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Oflace  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. One  of  the  pr(^rams  that  I  know 
of  operating  successfully  and  overlooked 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  a  basic  essential  skills  training  pro- 
gram being  conducted  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  an  effort  to  describe  to  the 
House  a  successful,  well  thought  out,  and 
well  operated  plan,  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe this  BEST  training  program  for 
some  of  the  underprivileged,  unskilled, 
and  unemployed  people  in  my  city. 


Actually  the  name  of  the  program  is 
BEST  which  stands  for  basic  essential 
skills  training  program.    This  program 
was  derived  throug:h  the  cooperation  of 
the  New  York  City  Trucking  Authority 
of  which  Hugh  Sheridan  has  been  chair- 
man for  over  two  decades;   with  the 
Empire  State  Highway  Transportation 
Association  whose  managing  director  is 
Joseph  Adelizzi;  by  the  Teamsters  Unions 
involved;  and  by  the  many  private  oper- 
ators who  have  realized  from  experience 
that  there  is  virtually  no  labor  pool  of 
skilled  small,  medium,  or  heavy  truck- 
drivers,  or  truck  maintenance  men  in  the 
New  York  area.    Acting  city  Labor  Com- 
missioner James  J.  McPadden  was  very 
instrumental  in  setting  up  this  course  of 
instruction.      Private    operators    have 
foimd  that  in  order  to  qualify  a  man  as 
a  truckdriver  they  actually  have  to  put 
him  in  their  own  kindergarten,  and  let 
him  work  his  way  up  in  an  area  where 
there  is  no  apprenticeship  program  and 
consequently  at  great  expense  to  the  em- 
ployer.  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
has  cooperated  magnificently  with  the 
city  of  New  York  and  with  the  Industry 
and  labor  organizations  involved  to  fi- 
nance, organize,  and  direct  a  training 
program  wherein  the  instructors  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  efforts.    The 
curriculirax  and  pr(«ram  of  instruction 
are  outlined  below.   I  commend  this  pro- 
gram to  your  attention: 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Paul  R. 
Screvane.  president  of  tiie  council  and  chair- 
man of  the  antlpoverty  operations  board, 
have  arranged  with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority's  executive  director,  Austin  J. 
Tobin.  for  the  largest  basic  trades  training 
program  in  the  covmtry  as  part  of  the  city's 
campaign  against  poverty.  The  program  will 
train  6.000  individuals  In  1  year,  with  pref- 
erence given  to  the  unemployed  and  those 
receiving  public  aasistance,  and  will  utUize 
existing  port  authority  training  faciliUeB. 

The  entire  project  will  cost  $2,240,289  and 
is  financed  by  funds  allocated  by  the  city. 

Mayor  Wagner,  Mr.  Screvance.  and  Jamee 
J  McPadden.  acUng  commissioner  cA  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  lAbor,  and  New 
York  City  Trucking  Authority  for  driver 
training  initiated  the  Joint  program  with  the 
antlpoverty  operations  board,  the  peat  au- 
thority, and  OommisBloner  I>umpson  of  the 
city's  welfare  department. 

Thomas  J-  Riley,  supervlaor  of  maintenance 
skills  training  for  the  port  authority.  wUl 
serve  as  executive  director  of  the  BEST  pro- 
gram (basic  essential  skills  training)  at  no 
cost  to  the  city. 

Six  free  courses  will  be  given  In  occupations 
wherein  re«ar(di  Indicated  Jobs  are  presently 
unfilled  in  the  dty  due  to  lack  of  skills  and 
incr«aBed  Job  complexity.  The  areas  covered 
by  the  BEST  program  Include  heavy  vehicle 
driver  training;  general  maintenance;  oil- 
burner  repair  and  installation;  building  and 
grounds  sanitation;  window  and  package  air- 
oondltlonlng  repair  and  Installation;  and 
gardening. 

Registration  and  classes  will  be  conducted 
at  BEST  offices.  Port  Authority  Building.  30 
Chuxch  Street,  New  York,  telephone:  233- 
1800. 

Classes  begin  on  Monday.  June  7,  1965. 
Monday  through  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Throvtgh  sound  trade  skUls.  the  indigent 
and  deprived  of  the  city  may  achieve  a 
brighter  financial  futiu*  and  become  eco- 
nomlcaUy  contributing  citizens,  as  one  seg- 
ment of  the  city's  all-out  attack  on  poverty. 
The  curriculum  for  the  various  ooutbcs  is 
as  follows:  Heavy  vehicle  driver  training  (320 
attendance  hours) : 


This  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
trainees  for  positions  In  the  transportation 
field  and  to  pass  the  New  York  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau's  test  for  chauffeur  in  the 
following  categories:  Tractor  trailer,  bus  op- 
eration, heavy  vehicle  (over  18.000  pounds), 
diesel  tractor  traUer. 

Requirements:  Grammar  school  or  equiv- 
alent, operators'  Ucense,  physically  fit  and 
18  years  of  age. 

General  maintenance  (480  attendance 
hours)  :  A  training  program  designed  to  as- 
sist trainees  in  preparing  for  Jobs  in  gen- 
eral maintenance  fields.  It  la  a  practical 
course  covering  21  basic  skills  including 
painUng.  carpentry,  electricity,  plumbing  and 
sheet  metal. 

Requirements:  Physically  fit  and  17  years 
of  age. 

BuUdlng  and  grounds  sanitation  (320  at- 
tendance hours)  :  Instruction  covers  all  as- 
pects of  the  duties  of  an  operator  in  a 
building  and  grounds  sanitation  program  in- 
cluding buffing,  stripping  and  refinishing  of 
floors;  carpet  cleaning:  metal  maintenance; 
policing  of  areas  and  relamping  light  fix- 
tures. 

Requirements:  Physically  fit  and  17  years 
of  age. 

Oil  b\irner  repair  and  installation  (320  at- 
tendance hours) :  Trainees  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  re- 
quired i<x  the  installation,  maintenance,  and 
rep€dr  of  oU  burner  tmlts.  Stress  la  given  to 
aspects  such  as  blueprint  reading;  installa- 
tion procedures  and  codes;  Installation  of 
conversion  burner  and  motor  transformer 
prlUiClples. 

Reqxiirements:  High  school  or  equivalent, 
18  years  of  age,  i>hy8lcally  fit. 

Window  and  package  air-oondlWoning  re- 
pair and  installation  (320  attendance 
hours) :  This  practical  course  provides  knowl- 
edge of  the  operation,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  InstaUatlon  of  alr-oondltionlng  units. 
Curriculum  covers  14  study  \mlts.  Including 
fundamentals  o*  refrigeration;  installation 
and  servicing  of  window  and  floor  units; 
blueprint  reading,  and  duct  Installations. 

Requirements:  High  school  or  equivalent, 
18  years  of  age.  physically  fit. 

Gardener's  helper  (320  attendance  hours) : 
Curriculinn  covers  various  skills  required  to 
assist  the  gardener  in  his  duties.  Program 
comprises  13  study  units  including  repair; 
operation  and  maintenance  of  gardening 
equipment;  policing  of  grounds;  preparation 
and  use  of  spray  solutions  and  emulsions. 

Requirements:  Physically  fit,  17  years  of 
age.  I 

(Note. — Every  course,  listed  above,  also  In- 
cludes 160  hoxrrs  of  remedial  Instruction  in 
trade  English  and  mathematics.) 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  example  of  solid 
accomplishment  In  training  and  teach- 
ing impoverished  youths  In  vitally 
needed  skills.  It  bridges  the  gap  from 
common  labor  to  the  Grovemment's  ap- 
prenUcesiilp  training  program  which  is 
geared  more  to  the  highly  skilled  groups. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  a  program  con- 
ceived more  than  4  years  ago  at  the  local 
level  by  industry  and  municipal  officials 
working  jointly  to  solve  its  own  problems 
in  job  placement 

This  p(n>gram  should  certainly  be  In- 
vestigated by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity so  that  it  can  contribute  to  one 
of  the  most  meaningful,  effective  pro- 
grams that  Is  off  the  ground,  already 
organized  and  operating  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  people  who  certainly  qualify 
under  this  act.  I  urge  Mr.  Shriver  and 
his  appropriate  officials  to  act  in  this 
manner. 
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SPEECH 
or 


OHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 


Thursday.  July  22, 1965 

In  Committee  of   the  Whole 

State  of  the  Union  had  iinder 

the  bUl  (HA.  8283)  to  expand 

poverty  and  enhance  the  eflec- 

programs  under  the  Economic 

tunltytAct  of  1964. 


Mr.  WIL:  jams.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  EconoD  Ic  Opportiintty  Act  was  origi- 
nally passe  1.  the  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 


both  Hous<s,  Included  certain  language 
which  Is  btlng  deleted  by  the  language 
contained  1  a  the  lines  I  would  strike  out. 

My  pun][)6e  In  offering  this  amend - 
retain  a  protection  which  is 
in  the  pres  mt  law  against  possible  Com- 
munist sub  'ersirai  of  this  program,  llie 
through  the  language  I  would 
strike,  seek  i  to  take  out  the  requirement 
that  tJie  re  :ipients  of  these  funds  swear 
that  they  a  "e  not  monbers  or  do  not  sup- 
port any  oi)ganlzatk>n  that  believes  in  or 
overthrow  of  the  TJS.  Gov- 
force  and  violence  or  illegal 
or  unconstitutional  means. 

Now  I  lave  searched  the  hearings 
meticulous:  ir  in  an  attempt  to  find  some 
basis  for  d  ileting  this  protection.  Un- 
fortunately ,  I  could  find  no  discussion  on 
the  part  o:  any  members  of  this  com- 
mittee of  ;he  reasons  for  taking  this 
language  o  it.  Ttiere  is  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  E«ency  that  a  qualifying  oath 
should  be  b  rought  in  line  with  the  oaths 
taken  by  %rtain  other  governmental 
groups.  Except  for  this,  they  gave  no 
reason  for  i  equesting  its  deletion,  nor  did 
they  take  t  position  in  objecting  to  the 
language  tl  at  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  ( lulte  a  bit  of  difference  taking 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
swearing  tl  At  a  person  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Cozimunlst  Party  or  any  other 
group  that  ledcs  to  overthrow  the  United 
States  by  t  >rce  or  violence. 

We  have  had  an  experience,  as  I  re- 
lated a  day  or  so  £kgo.  down  in  the  State 
of  Mississlf  Pi  where  known  Communists 
have  been  leen  coming  and  going  from 
the  headqu  irters  of  the  Headstart  proj- 
ect at  Moint  Beulah.  I  do  not  know 
whether  th  !se  people  are  on  the  Federal 
pa3n:oll  or  lot.  But  under  the  present 
law,  if  the  present  law  stands,  and  this 
language  is  lot  taken  out,  then  any  funds 
that  these  seople  would  draw  certainly 
would  be  i  legal;  and  if  the  committee 
bill  stands  i  is  it  is  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  Cai  1  and  Ann  Braden  and  their 
other  fellow  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  d  awing  f xmds  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Cha  rman,  we  are  dealing  here 
particularlj  in  the  VISTA  and  in  the 
Headstart  >rograms  with  economically 
deprived  pe  qile.  The  unfortunate  people 
with  whom  we  are  dealing  here,  the  pov- 
erty stricke  i  and  the  culturally  deprived, 
are  particilarly  susceptible  to  the  in- 


fluence of  Communist  teachings  if  we  aie 
to  believe  the  arguments  advanced  for 
the  passage  of  other  programs  designeA 
to  fight  the  encroachment  of  commu- 
nism, such  as  foreign  aid  and  others. 
Unless  some  protection  is  kept  In  this  act, 
this  program  provides  a  fertile  ground 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  communism  in 
the  United  States.  While  American  boys 
are  fighting  and  dying  fighting  Commu- 
nists in  Vietnam,  I  think  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  retain  this  protection  against 
Communist  infiltration  here  within  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
hearings  that  indicates  this  oath  is  or  has 
been  difficult  of  administration.  So  far 
as  we  know  the  agency  has  not  shown 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  this  pro- 
tection should  be  taken  out.  They  sim- 
ply say  they  would  like  to  bring  it  in  line 
with  an  oath  that  is  taken  in  other  agen- 
cies of  Government.  I  say,  yes,  let  us 
impose  both  oaths.  Let  us  be  doubly 
safe  that  we  are  not  providing  Federal 
funds  that  might  finance  a  Communist 
foothold  within  our  own  borders. 


U.S.  Aid  and  Electric  Co-Ops  Challenge 
!       Extremism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or    CALITORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  heartening  article  which 
appeared  in  the  July  1965  issue  of  Rural 
Electrification. 

This  article  tells  the  dramatic  story 
of  how  AID  support  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  agreement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  rural  electric  cooperative  won  a  vic- 
tory against  political  extremism  in 
Sevilla,  Colombia.  In  this  Sevilla-Cai- 
cedonia  airea  where  since  1948  more  than 
300,000  people  have  been  killed  and 
where  this  violence  had  caused  landown- 
ers to  move  to  larger  cities,  this  victory 
will  bring  a  better  way  of  life  for  75,000 
rural  people. 

The  Colombian  Government  took  the 
first  step  by  having  the  violence  sup- 
pressed by  the  Colombia  Army  person- 
nel. Already  some  of  the  landowners 
are  returning  to  their  farms.  Now  that 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Sevilla  has  ap- 
proved by  a  formal  vote  the  building  of 
the  electric  cooperative,  there  is  hope 
that  not  only  the  level  of  living  for  peo- 
ple in  this  area  will  be  improved,  but  also 
that  the  social  unrest  will  be  relieved. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  as  encour- 
aged as  I  to  read  how  farmers  from 
surrounding  areas  traveled  over  the 
mountainous  roads  repeatedly  in  order 
to  show  their  support  for  the  coopera- 
tive. Their  help  in  winning  this  victory 
over  political  extremism  not  only  sec- 
onds the  report  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Smith,  man- 
ager of  the  Kentucky  3tatewide,'ttiat  one 
of  the  three  things  villagers  want  most 
is  electric  power,  but  also  proves  that 


where  self-help  efforts  are  supported  by 
AID  funds,  the  battle  against  political 
extremism,  social  injustice,  and  poverty 
can  be  won. 

The  article  follows: 
Electric  Co-ops:  A  Challenge  to  Extremism 

Cooperatlvlsm  has  chaUenged  extremism  in 
Sevilla,  Colombia,  and  won  the  victory,  it 
is  a  victory  that  will  bring  a  better  way  of 
life  for  75,000  rural  people. 

Sevilla,  a  frontier-type  village  of  more 
than  30,000,  Is  the  coffee  capital  of  Colombia. 
It  iB  headquarters  for  a  rural  electric  co- 
operative which  will  include  all  villages  and 
rural  areas  in  the  two  munlclpios  of  Sevilla 
and  Caicedonia.  Located  In  a  mountainous 
area  almost  five  times  the  size  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  it  has  been  plagued  by  social  unrest 
and  violence. 

MORE   THAN    300,000    PEOPLE  Kn.LED 

This  Is  one  reason  why  the  SevUla-Caice- 
donia  rural  electric  cooperative  was  selected 
as  a  pilot  project.  It  Is  estimated  more  than 
300,000  people  have  been  killed  In  Colombia's 
violence  since  1948.  The  Sevllla-Calcedonla 
area  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  hit  sections 
of  the  country.  In  the  past,  some  parts  of 
the  cooperative  area  were  c(»npletely  under 
the  contrcA  of  bandits  and  declared  inde- 
pendent of  national  administration. 

Violence  In  niral  areas  caused  landowners 
to  move  to  larger  cities.  Now  that  violence 
has  been  suppressed  by  Colombia  Army  per- 
sonnel, some  landowners  are  returning  to 
their  farms. 

These  are  the  circumstances  prompting  the 
Colombian  Govemment  to  exiMress  its  hopt 
that  the  niral  electric  cooperative  could  im- 
prove the  level  of  living  for  people  In  the 
Sevllla-Calcedonla  area.  This  woiild  relieve 
the  social  unrest. 

LOAN   AGREEMENT  SIGNXB 

In  May  1964  a  lofui  agreement  was  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  Colombia  whereby 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  would  lend  $1.S  million  to  build 
the  cooperative  distribution  system.  Colom- 
bia's CVC,  an  organization  similar  to  TVA,  is 
the  power  supplier  in  the  cooperative  area. 
It  helped  organize  and  did  much  of  the 
groundwork  for  the  cooperative.  A  provi- 
sional manager  has  been  selected  and  a  co- 
operative QfBce  opened  In  Sevilla.  All  the 
preliminary  work—organization,  mapping, 
line  design,  and  staking  was  coordinated 
through  the  office.  By  November  1964  almost 
all  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  release  of 
funds  had  been  met  by  the  cooperative.  As 
soon  as  funds  could  be  released,  the  coopera- 
tive would  begin  construction. 

Only  issue  remaining  was  disposal  of  the 
antiquated  distribution  system  In  Sevilla. 
CVC  proposed  replacing  the  system  with  a 
new  one  built  by  the  coop^titive.  The  ex- 
isting system  was  losing  an  estimated  40  per- 
cent of  the  energy  passing  through  the  line. 
In  addition,  according  to  flgrires  released  by 
Sevilla's  fire  department,  ten  fires  were  caused 
by  short  circuits  In  1964 — some  because  of 
primary  line  failure. 

LrrrLE  opposttion  to  co-op 

There  had  been  little  opposition  to  forma- 
tion of  the  electric  cooperative.  It  was  antic- 
ipated city  council  would  readily  permit  the 
cooperative  to  b\iild  a  new  distribution  sys- 
tem. But  those  concerned  with  development 
of  the  cooperative  had  overlooked  the  power 
of  politics. 

Feasibility  of  the  project  that  would  serve 
12,500  consumers  within  3  years  vras  based  on 
including  the  city  of  Sevilla  in  the  coopera- 
tive. It  was  imperative  the  municipal  coun- 
cil approve,  by  formal  vote,  replacement  of 
the  existing  mimlclpal  system  by  the  coopera- 
tive system.  Under  Colombian  procedures, 
the  16-member  council  would  need  to  vote 
three  times  on  the  issue. 
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FIRST  VOTE  UNANIMOUS 

On  the  first  vote  In  November  1964  the 
council  voted  8  to  0  In  favor  of  the  coopera- 
yye  This  opened  the  Issue  for  debate.  It 
goon  became  apparent  that  three  council 
members  of  the  political  party  representing 
the  extreme  left  were  opposed  to  the  coopera- 
tive Two  oouncU  members  of  the  extreme 
right  also  fell  In  line  and  the  combined 
strength  of  the  extremists  was  five. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  campaigning  by 
the  opposition.  One  of  the  five  council 
members  opposed  to  the  cooperative  owned  a 
radio  station;  another  edited  a  newspaper. 
In  addition  to  radio  and  newspaper  cam- 
paigning, the  opposition  handed  out  leafiets 
to  oppose  the  cooperative.  But  they  gained 
little  support. 

EIGHT  TO  nVE  IN  FAVOR  OF  CO-OP 

On  the  second  vote  the  councU  voted  8  to  5 
In  favor  of  the  cooperative.  This  was 
thought  to  be  the  critical  vote.  It  was  under- 
rtood  that  party  headquarters  in  Bogotd  had 
sent  word  for  extremists  not  to  oppose  the 
cooperative  any  longer.  But  if  there  was  such 
a  message,  the  council  members  did  not  heed 
their  instructions.  Opposition  became  more 
intensified. 

In  order  for  the  cooperative  to  win  support 
on  the  third  vote  there  had  to  be  a  two-thirds 
approval  or  11  of  the  16  council  members  In 
favor.  This  meant  that  if  the  five  in  op- 
position could  convince  one  more  member, 
they  could  block  the  cooperative.  And  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  cooperative  depended  on  Its 
approval  in  Sevilla. 

In  addition  to  political  philosophy,  two  of 
the  five  members  had  personal  reasons  to  be 
concerned.  It  seems  they  felt  the  coopera- 
tive would  be  sure  to  meter  service  and  their 
bills  would  be  much  higher  than  the  flat 
rates  they  were  paying  to  the  municipality. 

OPPOSITION    FILXBtrSTER 

Twice  the  council  met  to  vote  on  the  issue 
for  the  third  time,  but  the  opposition  man- 
aged to  filibuster  and  prevent  a  vote.  At 
another  meeting,  not  all  of  those  In  favor 
of  the  cooperative  were  present.  Farmers 
from  the  surrounding  areas  traveled  over  the 
mountainous  roads  repeatedly  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  and  show  support  for  the 
cooperative.  It  was  estimated  about  150 
farmers  attended  each  of  these  meetings. 
They  showed  their  support  by  chanting 
"Querem  08  luz."      (We  want  lights.) 

TWO-THIRDS   APPROVAL 

The  third  vote  was  called  for  March  8.  All 
members  of  the  council  approving  the  coop- 
erative were  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 
Ihose  opposed  realized  they  were  defeated 
and  did  not  attend.  Thus,  the  cooperative 
issue  passed  by  the  required  two-thirds  ap- 
proval. Pinal  vote  was  11  to  0  In  favor  of 
the  cooperative  building  a  new  distribution 
system  in  Sevilla. 

The  challenge  and  victory  of  cooperatlvlsm 
over  political  extremism  in  Sevilla  belongs  to 
the  past.  It  is  only  a  prolog  to  other  vic- 
tories •  •  •  to  the  victories  over  economic 
backwardness  and  rural  unrest.  It  is  a  pro- 
log to  social  Justice  and  a  better  way  of  life. 


President  Johnson  Addresses  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21, 
President  Johnson  delivered  a  timely  and 


inspiring  address  before  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education.  The  Confer- 
ence of  700  participants,  representing  a 
substantial  part  of  the  leadership  of 
American  education,  approved  the  goals 
envisioned  by  the  President  and  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  Govemment  to 
their  attainment. 

While  expressing  his  concern  about 
the  serious  defects  of  the  present  system 
and  the  remedies  that  must  be  applied  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  President  paid  tribute  to  the 
faith  and  belief  with  which  Americans 
have  Invested  their  skills,  energies,  and 
resources  In  building  an  educational  sys- 
tem broad  enough  to  serve  the  needs  of 
all  people.  . 

I  believe  everyone  will  concur  m  his 
view  that  "no  investment  has  ever  been 
more  wisely  made  and  none  ever  resulted 
in  more  abundant  returns,  either  to  a 
people  or  nation"  than  this  commitment 
to  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  everyone  concerned 
with  improving  our  education  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  President's  thinking  in 
this  important  area.  I  include  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  to  the  Conference 
below* 

REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESmENT  TO  THE  DELEGATES 

OF  THE  Whtte  House  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation 

Mr  Gardner,  distinguished  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  distinguished  Ambassador  to  the 
United  NaUons,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
want  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  first  White 
Hovise  teach-in. 

I  want  to  thank  aU  of  you  for  the  work 
that  you  have  done  over  the  past  2  days  on 
this  most  important  of  American  problems— 
the  education  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  kept  you  waiting  for  some  time, 
while  I  have  listened  to  your  panel  chairmen 
review  with  me  their  impressions  of  the  fruits 
of  your  labors  for  the  past  2  days. 

Education  will  not  cure  all  the  problems 
of  society,  but  without  It  no  cure  fcnr  any 
problem  is  possible.  It  is  high  among  my 
own  concerns,  central  to  the  purposes  of  this 
administration,  and  at  the  core  of  aU  of  o\ir 
hopes  for  a  Great  Society. 

Belief  in  education  is,  of  course,  not  a  new 
belief.  It  is  a  faith  as  old  as  the  Nation— 
the  faith  that  the  progress  of  America  and 
the  possibility  of  democracy  depended  really 
upon  the  education  of  our  citizens.  And  so, 
through  the  generations,  we  have  gone  along 
Investing  our  skill  and  our  energy,  and  much 
of  our  resources,  to  build  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  is  really  brockl  «iough  to  serve  all 
the  needs  of  all  of  our  people.  And  I  think 
no  Investment  has  ever  been  more  wisely 
made  and  none  has  ever  resulted  in  more 
abundant  returns,  either  to  a  people  or  to  a 
nation. 

This  central  faith  remains  an  unchallenged 
tenet  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Your  con- 
cern, and  mine,  is  how  can  we  remedy  the 
serious  defects  of  our  present  system,  and 
how  can  we  equip  it  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges which  are  already  engulfing  our  Na- 
tion and  engulfing  the  world. 

Every  aspect  of  our  national  life — from  the 
office  and  factory  to  the  doctors'  offices  and 
the  halls  of  govemment — has  becon^e  much 
more  complex  and  intricate  than  ever  before. 
Thus  we  must  train  more  people  in  more 
skills  If  they  are  to  really  find  fulfilling  work 
and  to  make  their  proper  contribution  to  this 
land  that  we  love. 

Many  already  spend  more  time  not  work- 
ing than  at  their  work,  and  the  amount  of 
leisure  time  Is  going  to  continue  to  rise  in 
the  days  ahead.  So  we  must  open  up  new 
horizons  of  Interest  and  creativity  If  periods 


of  rest  are  not  to  become  feared  periods  of 
sterile  boredom. 

Exploitation  of  the*  challenges,  and  escape 
from  the  perils  of  modern  life  demand  new 
leaps  of  imagination  and  creativity.  And 
thus  we  need  education  which  will  stimulate 
and  which  wUl  energize  the  free  spirit,  rather 
than  to  crush  it  and  dampen  It  as  is  so  often 
true. 

Most  of  all  we  need  an  education  which 
will  create  an  educated  mind.  This  is  a 
mind  not  simply  a  repository  of  informa- 
tion and  skills,  but  a  mind  that  is  a  source 
of  creative  skepticism,  characterized  by  a 
willingness  to  challenge  old  assumptions,  and 
to  be  challenged,  a  spaciousness  of  outlook, 
and  convictions  that  are  deeply  held,  but 
which  new  facts  and  new  experiences  can 
always  modify.  For  we  are  a  society  which 
has  staked  its  survival  on  the  rejection  of 
dogma,  on  the  refusal  to  bend  experience  to 
belief,  and  on  the  determination  to  shap>e 
action  to  reality  as  reality  reveals  Itself  to  us. 
This  Is  the  hardest  covirse  of  all  for  us  to 
take.  For  without  education  it  is  really  an 
Impossible  course,  and  all  of  this  means  not 
merely  more  classrooms  and  more  teachers, 
although  we  need  them — and  we  are  going 
to  have  them — ^but  It  means  a  fundamental 
Improvement  In  the  quality  of  American  edu- 
cation. It  means  an  educational  system 
which  does  not  simply  equip  the  students 
to  adjust  to  society,  but  which  enables  the 
student  to  challenge  and  to  modify,  and  at 
times  reject,  If  necessary,  the  received  wis- 
dom of  his  elders. 

We  are  far  too  easily  satisfied  when  we 
know  that  a  child  has  a  desk  In  a  class- 
room with  a  teacher  to  Instruct  him.  But 
it  Is  what  happens  Inside  that  classroom 
that  really  counts,  and  that  Is  finally  what 
is  really  important.  And  far  too  often  what 
does  happen  is  sadly  unequal  to  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

That  Is  why  I  am  so  glad  that  this  con- 
ference did  not  spend  its  time  passing  and 
mimeographing  detailed  resolutions  and 
making  a  host  of  specific  recommendations. 
We  asked  you  to  come  here  to  stimulate  some 
fresh  thinking,  not  Just  talk  about  old  Ideas. 
I  plan  to  take  your  proceedings  and  read 
them  myself  and  to  circulate  them  to  every 
office  of  government  concerned  with  this 
subject.  I  want  them  to  use  your  thinking 
as  a  basis  for  the  evolution  of  new  programs 
and  new  actions,  new  legislative  proposals 
wherever  such  proposals  are  appropriate. 

In  addition,  I  charge  your  executive  com- 
mittee to  review  the  record  and  to  constitute 
themselves  a  continuing  task  force  on  this 
most  critical  subject.  So  it  wiU  be  their  Job  ^ 
to  make  sure  that  this  conference  does  not 
come  to  an  end  today,  that  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing fiow  of  new  ideas  from  imlversitles 
and  private  groups  Into  the  central  processes 
of  government. 

For  really  we  are  quite  busy  catching  up 
with  our  past  failures,  and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  fall  behind  again. 

There  is  one  specific  proposal  which  I  have 
mentioned  and  discussed  with  your  leaders, 
and  which  I  hope  we  can  carry  out.  And 
that  is  the  proposal  to  establish  a  series  of 
Adall  Stevenson  fellowships  to  enable  a 
selected  group  of  young  men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  world  to  serve  as  internes 
m  the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  will  not  only  be  a  great  memorial  to 
Adlal  Stevenson,  but  it  will  be  an  indication 
of  the  interest  of  this  Nation  in  the  enlight- 
enment of  all  mankind. 

Of  course  this  will  not  be  the  only  memo- 
risa  to  Adlal  Stevenson.  It  is  Just  one  of 
many.  In  fact.  I  have  already  asked  Secre- 
tary WiUard  Wirtz.  a  former  law  partnw  to 
Governor  Stevenson,  to  meet  with  members 
of  the  Stevenson  family  to  discuss  appro- 
priate ways  to  pay  adequate  tribute  to  hla 
memory.  But  there  can  be  none  more  fitting, 
and  I  know  you  will  agree,  than  the  training 
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most  of  you  know  the  enveloping 

oh  education  has  played  In  my  own 

eally  was  the  Instrument  which  took 

]  rom  the   countryside   of   Texas   and 

o  him  the  boundless  dreams  and  the 

of  American  life, 
not  only  learned,  but  I  taught,  and 
myself  how  the  light  of  learning 
brighten  the  path  of  the  humble. 
f  profound  concern  with  education 
spring  simply  from  the  accidents  of 
yoidthful    circvmMtances.     It    has.    It    is 
alfvays  existed.     But  the  office  that  I 
has  deepened  and  widened  and  con- 
greatly    to    the    urgency    of    that 
For  It  was  only  after  I  could  be- 
of  this  country  that  I  could 
in  all  of  its  hopeful  and  troubling 
Just  how  much  the  hopes  of  our 
and  the  security  of  our  Nation,  and 
strength  of  our  democracy  depended 
learning  and  the  understanding  of 
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t  public  servant  in  the  early  days  of 

of  my  State  said:  Education  is 

n  genius  of  democracy.     It  is  the 

that   freemen   will   recognize, 

only  ruler  that  freemen  will  accept. 

Itatlon  has  really  always  been  an  ex- 

; — an  experiment  in  the  capacity  of 

people,  ruling  its  rulers,  to  deal  with 

peril  and  with  shifting  exp)ecta- 

every  single  time  we  think  we 

the  success  of  that  experiment, 

changes,  and  America  sets  forth  on 

course. 

la  true  again  as  we  meet  here  to- 

the  stakes  are  really  higher  than 

ever  been  before,  and  I  know  now 

certainty    than    I    have    ever 

before,  that  leaders  can  lead,  they 

goals,  they  can  make  speeches  and 

people,   but   in  our  democracy, 

make  people  what  they  are  not. 

exceed.  In  achievement  or  un- 

,  the  t>eat  qualities  of  the  Amerl- 

And  that.  In  turn,  is  the  charga 

who  teach  the  young,  and  who  thus 

;helr  hands  the  possibilities  of  this 

and  of  many  Presidents  to  come. 
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ALCOTT.    Mr.   Speaker,   farm 

harvested  throughout  the  year 

sections  of  California.    During 

the  big  crop  is  tomatoes. 

^wlng,  shipping  and  processing 

contributes  more   than  a 

of  a  billion  dollars  to  the  econ- 

<  'allfomla.  according  to  inf orma- 

de^eloped   by   the   20,000-member 

of  California  Growers. 

the  council  has  reported 

of  a  recent  survey  of  the  Cali- 

tbmato  industry  in  the  July  26, 


S>eaker, 


1965,  issue  of  its  newsletter,  and  I  ask 
unanimous,  consent  to  include  the  fuU 
text  of  th^  report  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks.     I 

Of  paramount  concern  to  tomato 
growers  is  the  availability  of  competent 
supplemental  farmworkers.  The  COG 
Newsletter  points  out  that  "the  tomato 
industry  customarily  has  been  the  larg- 
est user  of  supplemental  workers  in  re- 
cent years."  The  California  Tomato 
Growers  Association  estimates  that  at 
least  65  percent  of  the  1965  tomato  crop 
must  be  harvested  by  supplemental 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  given  positive  assurances  that  sup- 
plemental labor  will  be  available  for  the 
tomato  harvest  if  needed.  The  growers 
wiU  not  be  forced  to  employ  A-teams  be- 
cause most  A-team  members  will  have 
returned  to  school  by  September.  We 
shall  follow  the  situation,  as  it  develops, 
with  great  interest — hoping  above  hope 
that  we  will  not  witness  a  repetition  of 
the  manmade  disaster  which  befell  our 
strawberry  industry  due  to  the  severe 
shortage  of  competent  farmworkers. 

The  CCG  report,  entitled  "The  Tomato 
Industry — A  Hard  Look  at  Some  Eco- 
nomic Facts  of  Life,"  follows: 

The  Toneato  Industry — A  Hard  Look  at 
Some  Economic  Facts  of  Life 

The  next  big  challenge  to  the  ingentiity 
of  growers  and  government  will  be  finding 
a  solution  to  what  Director  of  Employment 
Albert  B.  Tieburg  called  "the  most  massive 
agricultural  manpower  need  in  California 
history." 

Reasons  for  State  officials — and  Federal, 
too — having  a  deep- rooted  Interest  In  Cal- 
ifornia's tomato  crop  are  not  hard  to  find. 
This  one  crop  represents  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  to  the  economy  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Seeking  all  the  facts  In  this  complicated 
picture.  Newsletter  conducted  a  survey. 
Consulted  wer«  experts  from  the  CalLfomia 
Tomato  Growers  Association — government 
oflBcials,  both  State  and  Federal — and  experts 
from  the  imiversity;  in  addition,  every  avail- 
able written  statement  by  anyone  concerned 
carefully  was  read  for  both  obvious  and  hid- 
den meanings.  This,  then,  is  the  result  of 
that  survey — a  study  of  the  tomato  industry. 

For  instance,  the  1964  crop  was  worth  Just 
under  $78  million  to  growers  and.  with  some- 
what higher  prices  this  year,  the  1965  gross 
could  climb  to  almost  $90  million,  highest 
since  1962.  These  figures,  of  course,  bear 
little  or  no  relationship  to  the  net  growers 
will  receive. 

Also  interested  in  a  healthy  tomato  harvest 
are  cannery  workers  and  the  people  who  sup- 
ply materials  to  the  canneries.  Processing 
plants  paid  $16.8  million  in  wages  last  year 
to  cannery  workers.  At  the  same  time  they 
bought  $54.8  million  worth  of  cartons,  bot- 
tles, cans,  lids,  labels,  and  other  materials 
from  suppliers. 

The  smaller  planting  estimated  for  1965 
will  reduce  these  figiires  somewhat.  It  Is 
now  estimated  that  cannery  workers  will  get 
$14.2  million — and  suppliers  $46.6  million — 
both  of  them  still  substantial  figures. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  benefits,  im- 
pressive as  they  are,  many  other  individuals 
and  businesses  i>articlpate  in  the  boost  to 
the  economy  generated  by  this  1  crop  out 
of  230.  These  direct  benefits  amoimt  to  $120 
million,  the  California  Tomato  Growers  point 
out.  Added  together  this  means  the  tomato 
industry  contributes  nearly  $270  million  to 
the  economy  of  the  State. 

The  importance  of  this  single  crop  to  the 
economy  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  public  offi- 
cials as  well.    Official  awareness  ot  the  prob- 


lem was  indicated  recently  in  a  statement 
made  to  growers — a  statement  in  which  a 
State  official  pointed  out  that  unharvested 
tomatoes  meant  reduced  cannery  payrolls. 

"We  are  concerned,"  he  said,  "that  caimery 
workers  may  not  work  sufficient  hours  to 
qualify  for  their  c\istomary  unemployment 
benefits.  This  could  mean  an  additional  bur- 
den on  public  assistance  programs  this  win- 
ter." 

Certainly  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  showed 
some  knowledge  of  the  problem  when  he  said 
in  Los  Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago  that  "Septem- 
ber will  bring  the  special  demands  of  the 
tomato  harvest."  He  also  promised  that, 
"Watchful  attention  will  be  paid  the  devel- 
oping situation  to  assure,  so  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible, that  if  supplementary  labor  is  needed, 
despite  maximum  efforts,  it  will  be  avail- 
able." 

On  the  other  hand,  very  knowledgeable 
political  observers  in  Washington  have 
warned  that  this  awareness,  the  cautloua 
promise  of  help,  will  not  take  precedence 
over  the  national  administration's  commit- 
ments for  social  and  economic  change. 

In  the  meantime  •  •  •  Director  Tieburg 
called  together  leaders  of  the  tomatb  indus- 
try and  managers  of  key  labor  associations 
In  the  central  valleys.  At  this  meeting  the 
director  made  some  announcements  of  his 
own,  designed,  he  said,  to  insure  that  every 
possible  effort  is  made  this  year  to  utilize 
every  potential  domestic  tomato  picker. 

Among  the  procedures  the  director  an- 
nounced, procedures  which  represent  a  de- 
parture from  existing  practices,  was  a  re- 
quirement that  growers  must  provide  buckets 
or  similar  small  containers,  so  that  women 
and  minors  can  be  encouraged  to  try  their 
hands  at  tomato  picking.  To  carry  this 
thought  further,  Tieburg  said  growers  must 
offer  weekend  employment  to  students.  He 
said  growers  must  be  prepared  to  supply 
swampers,  or  some  equal  system,  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  picking  in  buckets  to 
dump  into  boxes  conveniently  close. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  requirements  apply 
only  to  those  growers  who  believe  they  may 
not  be  able  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of 
domestic  workers  and  who  feel  they  may  be 
forced  to  seek  relief  in  the  form  of  supple- 
mental workers. 

When  we  consider  that  the  tomato  indus- 
try customarily  has  been  the  largest  user  of 
suppletaental  workers  in  recent  years  that 
the  tomato  growers  estimates  that,  at  best, 
some  65  percent  of  the  1965  harvest  must  be 
accomplished  by  supplemental  workers  then 
we  recognize  the  facts  which  must  guide 
growers. 

Tieburg  has  announced  that  he  is  forming 
an  advisory  committee  among  Mexican- 
Americans  in  an  effort  "to  draw.more  of  our 
own  Mexican-American  citizens  back  into 
the  tomato  harvest."  This,  apparently.  Is  in 
response  to  the  frequently  made  claim  by 
some  Mexican-American  action  groups — the 
claim  that  there  are  "100,000  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans available  to  do  farm  work" — if  the 
conditions  are  right.  Up  to  this  point,  every 
effort  to  employ  members  of  this  supposed 
pool  of  labor  has  met  with  extremely  modest 
success. 

One  final  fact,  which  should  be  causing 
considerable  concern  to  those  responsible  for 
encouraging  growers  to  plant  tomatoes  this 
year.  Is  the  lateness  of  many  of  the  plantings, 
up  to  30  days  or  more  later  than  normal. 
Early  in  the  season,  growers,  uncertain  about 
their  harvest  labor  supplies,  had  held  back, 
unwilling  to  pla^t  tomatoes  and  to  invest 
close  to  $200  per  acre  in  a  crop  which,  con- 
ceivably could  not  be  harvested. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  took  a  hand  in  the 
affair.  In  a  television  interview  with  a  Cali- 
fornia Congressman,  and  later  in  a  message 
relayed  through  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  said,  "If  I  were  a  tomato 
grower,  I  would  plant."  Of  course,  he  is  not 
a  tomato  grower,  and  it  Is  unlikely  he  ever 


will  be  but  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
tomato  growers  accepted  his  statement  as  an 
indioatlon  that  the  Secretary  Intended  to 
insure  an  adequate  harvest  force  for  toma- 
toes. 

Last  season  was  an  open  season;  tomatoes 
were  harvested  into  November.  But  such 
seasons  are  rare.  Bains  in  late  September 
or  early  October,  early  frosts,  none  of  them 
unusual,  could  catch  many  of  these  tomatoes 
Btill  on  the  vines  unharvested.  If  this  turns 
out  to  be  the  case,  look  for  Mr.  Wlrte  to  claim 
that  these  tomatoes  were  lost,  not  to  Uhbor 
difflcultles,  but  to  weather.  Ijoc*  for  the 
claim  that  growers  knew  the  rlskB  they  took 
and  planted  anyway.  The  fact  remstlns.  If 
It  were  not  fear  the  uncertalny  over  labor  sup- 
pUee,  tomatoes  would  have  been  planted  In 
normal  fashion,  aecording  to  normal  sched- 
ules, and  only  a  limited  acreage  would  have 
been  dependent  upon  good  weather  late  In 
the  season.  And,  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Secretary's  implied  assurances,  they  would 
not  have  been  planted  at  all. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  should  be  Jodnlng 
with  tomato  growers  in  hoping  for  a  mild 
fall  and  an  extended  harvest  season,  tor  he 
must  bear  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
fact  that  tomatoes  were  planted  in  spite  of 
an  early  reluctance  by  growers. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  A.  BUtnik  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Conunission,  Jnly  22, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  mew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  last 
week  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  met 
in  Duluth,  Minn.,  continuing  its  service 
as  a  public  forum  and  advisory  body  on 
the  problems  facing  the  States  who  share 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
country.  Appropriately,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Blatnik,  was  present  at  this  gathering 
to  present  his  views  and  the  views  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Members  of  Congress  in- 
terested in  forging  ahead  on  problems 
of  water  pollution,  water  resources, 
shoreline  use  and  recreation,  fishers  and 
wildlife,  navigation  and  commerce.  Mr. 
BtATNiK  pointed  out  the  steady  progress 
being  made  by  the  States  and  Pederar 
Government  in  this  area.  However,  he 
did  not^  dwell  on  past  accomplishments, 
but  rather  presented  in  clear  and  in- 
cisive terms  the  work  ahead  for  the 
States  and  Congress.  His  speech  was 
warmly  received  and  indicative  of  the 
new  role  of  partnership  which  must  con- 
tinue if  the  Great  Lakes  States  will  be 
able  to  surmount  the  challenges  ahead. 

The  speech  follows : 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik 

AT  THE  Semiannual  Dinner  of  thb  Great 

Lakes      Commission,      Dulxtth,      Minn., 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Ten  years  ago  the  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion came  into  being.  Its  establishment  by 
interstate  compact  was  a  response  to  the 
need  of  the  member  States  for  a  forum  and 
a  mechanism  for  the  exploration  of  matters 
of  common  concern  relating  to  the  vast  re- 
source which  is  the  foremost  natural  en- 
dowment of  our  region. 


The  coomiisslou  is  strengthened  by  the 
paxticipation  now  of  all  of  the  eight.  States 
which  bOTder  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  advisory  powoa  tinder  the 
compact,  the  comxnlBSloii  has  rendered  a 
decade  of  useful  service  to  the  people  of  the 
member  States,  and  to  countless  others  out- 
side the  region,  who  benefit  from  the  wise 
Mse  and  development  of  the  Great  Lakes 
system.  The  problems  and  pcograxaa  which 
were  the  subjects  of  your  discussions  earlier 
today  indicate  the  breadth  of  your  con- 
cerns: pollution  control,  water  resources, 
shoreline  use  and  recreation,  fisheries  and 
wildlife,  and  the  seaway,  navigation,  and 
commerce.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  work 
of  the  past  10  years.  As  a  IiCember  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  stand* 
ready  to  assist  you  as  you  look  to  the  future. 
The  past  decade  has  been  an  exciting 
period  in  the  long  history  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
With  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way to  shipping  the  inland  seas  have  become 
a.foiirth  seacoast.  It  is  fair  to  state  that 
the  problems  and  the  promise  of  the  lakes 
are  increasingly  the  objects  of  national  at- 
tention. 

It  is  1,160  miles  from  Duluth  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.       The     chain     of      lakes — Lake 
Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario — which  with  their 
connecting  waters  make  up  the  Great  Lakes 
system,  comprise  the  greatest  source  of  fresh 
water  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  nearly  95,000 
square  miles  in  area,    llieir  association  with 
the  Indians,  with  the  French  explorers,  with 
the  English  who  contended  with  them,  and 
with  the  growth  of  our  R^ubllc,  is  an  oft- 
repeated  story.     Duluth  and  Superior,  Mil- 
waukee,   Chicago,    the    Calumet    region    of 
Indiana,    Detroit,    Toledo,    Cleveland,    Erie, 
Buffalo — ^what  lake  State  cannot  boast   of 
communities     which     were     founded     and 
thrived  because  Great  Lake  waters  washed 
their  shores?    The  lakes  have  given  us  their 
water  to  drink,  t\imed  the  wheels  of  Industry, 
served  as  highways  for  the  transport  of  the 
products  of  our  farmlands,  factories,  mines, 
and   mills.     Fish   have    abounded   in   their 
waters,  giving  livelihood  to  the  commercial 
fisherman,  delight  to  the  sportsman,  nourish- 
ing food  to  consumers.    The  scientist  is  in- 
trigued by  the  wonders  of  the  lakes  and  their 
shorelines.       Visitors     from     the     region's 
crowded  cities  and   vacationers   from  afar 
have  drawn  rich  enjoyment  from  the  lakes, 
swimming,    boating,    fishing,    water    skiing, 
biking  and  picnicking  by  their  shores.    And 
for  beauty  beyond  measure,  what  exceeds  the 
sight  of  a  vast  lake,  its  blue  waters  stretch- 
ing toward  the  horizon? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  convince  this 
audience  that  the  five  Great  Lakes  have 
served  us  well.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  con- 
vince you  that  their  fullest  potentaU  is  not 
yet  realized.  And  finally,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out  to  you  that  many  of  their  values 
will  be  lost  to  us  and  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions without  action,  now,  to  conserve,  de- 
velop, and  In  some  instances,  to  restore  the 
mighty,  but  not  inexhaustible  resource 
which  is  our  heritage. 

As  a  U.S.  Representative,  I  have  particular 
responsibility  to  give  attention  to  those 
aspects  of  Great  Lakes  development  which 
touch  on  Federal  activity.  Vessel  pcdlution, 
not  a  new  problem,  but  one  aggravated  by 
the  opening  of  «ie  St.  lAwrence  Seaway,  Is 
one  such  matter.  Federal  authority  for  ves- 
sel pollution  is  divided.  The  Depctftment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  throu{^  the 
Public  Health  Service,  enforces  Interstate 
quarantine  regulations.  Areas  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  connecting  waters  adjacent  to 
domestic  water  Intakes  have  been  designated 
thereunder  as  among  those  areas  in  which 
vessels  operating  on  fresh  water  lakes  or 
rivers  are  forbidden  to  discharge  sewage  or 
ballast  or  bilge  water.  Proposed  changes  in 
the  regulations,  applying  to  vessels  operating 


in  interstate  traffic  under  their  terms,  would 
require  that  wastes  be  treated  or  collected 
and  held,  have  been  under  review  for  some 
time.    The  Dqiartment  at  HBW.  in  its  ad- 
ministration at  the  Federal  Water   Pollu- 
tton  Control   Act,  conducts  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  a  program  for 
the  control  of  pollution  from  Federal  in- 
stallations, which  has  been  held  to  Include 
Federal  vessels,  as  well  as  Aon  Installations. 
The  Depcutment  of  the  Army,  through  the 
Corps   of   Snglneers,    exercises   Jurisdiction 
over  oU  pollution,  but  the  OU  Pollution  Act 
of  1924  Is  limited  in  application  to  navigable 
coastal  waters,  excluding  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Army  also  administers  the  Refuse  Act, 
which  fortJids  the  disdharge  ot  refxise  Into 
navigable  waters.   The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  also  empowered  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  dumping  into  navigable  waters 
of  refuse  materials  whenever,  in  Us  Judg- 
ment, the  regulations  are  required  in  the 
Interest  of  navigation.     Another  broad  au- 
thority empowers  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Army 
to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  uae,  admin- 
istration, and  navigation  of  navigable  waters 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  the  pubUc  necessity 
may  require  for  the  protection  oS  life  and 
property,  oovering  all  matters  not  specifically 
delegated  by  law  to  some  other  department. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, under  its  statutory  authority,  has 
adapted  regulations  for  vessels  using  the  sea- 
way which  recommend  that  septic  tanks  be 
used  where  vessels  are  not  already  equipped 
with  sewage  containers.    Further,  the  deposit 
of  specified  substances  and  other  materials  in 
canal  waters  or  on  canal  property,  and  their 
deposit  so  that  pollution   of   canal  waters 
oould  result.  Is  fortldden  by  regulation. 

Representatives  of  HEW.  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration met  during  1958  and  1960  to 
discuss  the  vessel  waste  disposal  i»Y>blem, 
made  more  serious  in  this  area  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  seaway.  From  their  discussions 
the  Advisory  CcHnmittee  on  Sewage  and  Waste 
Disposal  Prom  Vessels,  an  interagency  group, 
evolved.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  on  May 
6,  1960.  Its  most  recent  meeting,  I  am  told. 
was  held  on  February  17,  1964.  Three  meet- 
ings were  held  between  these  dates,  in  other 
words  five  meetings  in  5  yetu^.  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  this  record  does  not  be- 
speak a  sense  of  urgency  about  a  problem 
which  is  of  legitimate  concern  to  lis.  A  sense 
of  urgency— dictated  by  considerations  of  In- 
ternational relations — caused  the  Navy  to 
take  immediate  and  drastic  remedial  action 
When  an  unfortunate  Navy  man  touched  the 
wrong  g^adget  and  sent  thousands  of  tons  of 
oil  spewing  into  the  waters  near  the  Rlvisra. 
blackening  the  beach  at  Cannes.  I  t^prove 
of  the  speed  tn  that  instance.  I  cite  it  only 
by  way  of  contrast  with  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  leisurely  pace  of  interagency  con- 
versations on  difficulties  closer  to  home. 
There  Is  something  wrong  with  the  system. 
I  believe,  not  with  the  good  intentions  or 
the  capcuiitles  of  the  officials  in  the  several 
parts  of  Government  which  share  respon- 
sibility in  this  area.  I  virge  that  strecunlined 
procedures  and  stepped  up  activity  be  Intro- 
duced promptly. 

Bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  yetw  have  for 
their  purpose  the  control  of  vessel  pollution 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  their  harbors  and  ports, 
and  other  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
Stetes.  These  bills,  the  Navigable  Water* 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1966  (a  1908,  Sena- 
tor Nklson,  and  HJl.  7976,  Mr.  Stalbaum, 
HJl.  8421,  Mr.  Dingkll,  HJl.  8744.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, and  H H.  8801,  Mr.  Asblst)  .  would 
give  the  Secretary  ot  HEW  authority  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  regulations  respecting  fa- 
cilitlee  on  and  treatm«it  and  disposal  at  oU, 
sewage,  and  refuse  from  vessels  on  VA. 
waters  of  the  Great  lAkes  and  other  navi- 
gable wBtov  of  the  United  States,  and  pft>- 
cedures  for  carrying  them  out  by  the  Coast 
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The  Secretary  would  act  with  the 
e  and  cooperation  of  the  Army,  the 
Guard,  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
The  Oil  PoUutlon  Act  of  1924  would 
extended  to  navigable  water  generally, 
brlnglig  the  Great  Lakes  within  Its  scope, 
w^uld  be  made  to  apply  to  shore  Instal- 
and  terminal  facilities.  Anyone  dls- 
g  oil  would  be  required  to  remove  It 
I  elmburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
■  It.  Administration  and  enforce- 
ment *f  the  act  would  be  transferred  from 
the  Cc  rps  of  Engineers  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  qil  Pollution  Act  of  1961  would  be 
to  make  the  same  transfer  of  ad- 
and  enforcement.  The  Refuse 
o^^ld  be  amended  to  remove  the  present 
on  of  refuse  matter  flowing  from 
In  the  liquid  state,  and  to  transfer  ad- 
atlon  and  enforcement  from  the  Corps 
;oast  Guard.  The  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
bellere  that  more  effective  enforce- 
vould  result  from  giving  the  Coast 
•esponslblllty  for  recommending  pros- 
of  violators  to  the  Department  of 
Present  law  requires  the  Coast 
to  notify  the  Corps  of  violations, 
hen  prepares  the  case  for  prosecution 
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not  given  the  study  to  these  pro- 
ffhich  the  Importance  of  the  subject 

<  onstltuents  and  the  Nation  demands, 
1  atend  to  weigh  them  and  any  alter- 

brought   before   the    Congress   most 

r.     The   House   Committee   on   Mer- 

]  (arlne  and  Fisheries  has  Jurisdiction 

■j    aspect    of    pollution    legislation. 

much  Interest  in  the  bills,  and  in 

proposals  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

■te    Committee    on    Commerce   has 

a   bill   on   oceanography    (S.   944) 

'  rould  Include  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 

ictlvttles  relating  to  the  marine  sci- 

irhich     the     bill     would     authorize. 

Oceano^phy  has  some  of  the  excitement 

space  as  a  frontier  for  exploration 

del  elopment.    It  is  significant  that  the 

Df  the  Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  of  the 

would   be   fathomed   under   the    ex- 

oceanographlc    program    which    the 

)n    would    authorize.      Bills    to    au- 

a    study    of   means    of    making    the 

lakes   and   the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

for  year-round  navigation  are  again 

1  he  Congress. 

Congj  esslonal  initiative  and  Impetus  were 

the   reference  to   the    International 

O  immlsslon  in  the  matter  of  the  levels 

<  freat  Lakes,  and  the  reference  in  the 
3f  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake 

and  the  international  section  of  the 
River. 


Lawi  ence 


within  a  few  days  of  the  ninth  an- 
of  the  signing  of  the  Federal  Water 
Control  Act  of  1956,  the  first  per- 
law  to  authorize   a  comprehensive 
water   pollution    control    program, 
2  days  past  the  fourth  anniversary 
signing    of    the    far-reaching    1961 
amendn  <nts  to  that  act.    Its  Impact  on  the 
L^kes  region  has  been  notable.    I  will 
statistics   which  have   only  re- 
put  on  record,  and  will  simply 
•n    to   the   breadth    of   program 
in  our  area. 


McCallum  annually  states  In 

>n  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 

"Enforcement  lies  at  the  very  heart 

« ffectlve  program  for  the  prevention 

-  rpl  of  pollution."    The  Federal  en- 

it  conference  on  pollution  of  Lake 

1  leet-at  Cleveland  on  Augiist  3  and  at 

)n  August  10.  can  put  into  motion 

7  which  can  be  of  tremendous  sup- 

Lhe  people  of  the  Lake  Erie  States 

letermlned  to  stop  the  defilement  of 

and  to  restore  them  to  their  former 

purity.    The  benefiU  of  the  Federal 

t  procedure  have  already  been  ex- 

the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 

of  a  great  industrial  c(»nplex.  and 


to  the  Michigan  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  A 
monimaental  study  of  the  qaullty  of  the  wa- 
ters at  the  Great  Lakes,  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  1961.  will  close  with  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  Lake 
Superior  Basin,  the  last  to  be  studied.  The 
Great  Lakes  Basin  has  shared  in  other 
activity  under  the  Federal  law:  grants  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
works,  a  tremendous  success  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation,  grants  to  the  States  for 
strengthening  their  water  pollution  control 
programs,  research  grants,  the  regional  wa- 
ter pollution  control  laboratory  for  the 
Midwest,  scheduled  for  completion  in  19G7  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  the  national  water  quality 
laboratory,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken 
tomorrow  here  In  Duluth.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  the  bill 
to  further  amend  the  act.  which  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  will  likewise 
serve  the  Interests  of  our  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  value  of  water  to  man  is  beyond  esti- 
mation. Those  of  you  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  do  not  contemplate  that  fact 
this  summer  with  any  detachment.  "The 
free  water  frontier  has  passed.  Additional 
water  can  no  longer  be  taken  heedlessly  or 
effortlessly.  The  United  States  Is  squeezed 
between  the  pincers  of  inadequate  water  de- 
velopment and  rapidly  Increasing  water  re- 
quirements, while  pollution  makes  more  and 
more  of  our  available  water  unfit  for  human 
or  industrial  uses."  Thus  wrote  four  far- 
sighted  Members  of  the  Senate  In  1961  in 
their  supplemental  views  to  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. Wise  water  management  means  the 
discovery  of  ways  to  turn  sea  water  to  fresh 
water  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  means  the  de- 
velopment of  engineering  works  to  water  the 
dry  lands,  hold  back  the  floods,  make  the 
wheels  of  industry  go  round,  clear  the  routes 
of  commerce.  It  means  the  piu^ult  of  feasi- 
ble means  to  regulate  lake  levels,  a  course 
of  demonstrated  worth  here  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. Finally,  it  means  the  prevention,  the 
control,  and  the  abatement  of  water  pollu- 
tion. 

New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
share  a  glorious  legacy  In  these  Great  Lakes. 
Through  all  but  one  of  them  runs  the  line 
which  binds  us  to  the  great  free  land  of 
Canada.  Our  bonds  are  many.  A  trans- 
planted Scotsman  came  to  us  from  Canada, 
and  here  In  Ehiluth  and  Superior  built  many 
of  his  whaleback  freighters  to  ply  across 
Great  Lakes  waters.  Oiir  greatest  days  and 
our  most  complex  tasks  lie  ahead  of  us.  You 
will  do  your  part  within  your  respective 
States,  and  through  your  participation  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Commlslon.  I  will  do  my 
part  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

For  myself  and  my  constituents.  I  thank 
you  for  coming  to  our  district.  Let  us  all 
work  together  to  fulfill  the  bright  promise 
which  the  Great  Lakes  have  given  to  this, 
our  region,  which  b^ars  their  name. 


Secretary  Udall  and  "Dr.  Coachmaster" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOTTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  filed  an  intervention  to 
prevent  Duke  Power  Co.  from  spending 
$700  million  in  Appalachia, 


Holmes  Alexander  wrote  a  most  in 
teresting  arUcle  about  the  Secretary's 
action  which  appeared  in  the  Greenville 
News,  Greenville,  S.C,  on  July  22,  1965 
I  commend  this  column  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country: 

Udall  Moved  by  Running  Water 
(By  Holmee  Alexander) 

Washington. — "Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  you 
don't  have  any  trouble  keeping  your  hand* 
off  tobacco  and  liquor,  or  off  other  people'j 
women  and  money,"  resumed  Dr.  Clarence 
W.  Couchinaster  to  the  lean,  outdoorsy- 
looking  dignitary  on  the  psychiatrist'* 
couch.     "But  when  it  comes  to  a  river." 

"That's  my  weakness,"  declared  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Presidential  Cab- 
inet. "The  sight  of  a  pxirling  stream  arouses 
the  biu-eaucratlc  beast  in  me." 

"You  want  to  grab  it?" 

IN  SOUTH  CAKOLINA  TOO 

"Yes;  I  am  like  an  Arabian  sheik  at  the 
sight  Of  a  shepherd's  veUed  daughter.  I 
must  have  her  for  my  harem  at  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Interior.  Recently  I  grabbed  the 
Green  River  of  Wyoming  for  my  wild  rivers 
system.  It  raised  a  heckuva  howl  from  Gov- 
ernor Hansen,  Senator  Simpson,  and  most  of 
the  good  people  out  there. 

"Now  I've  gone  and  done  the  same  thing- 
only  wcHBe — in  South  Carolina.  The  Gov- 
ernor, both  Senators,  aU  the  Congressmen, 
and  half  the  Southern  press  are  yelling  for 
my  official  blood." 

"Tell  me  about  South  Carolina,"  said  Dr. 
Couchmaster,  who  knew  a  great  deal  concern- 
ing the  insatiable  appetites  which  rage  in 
men  of  bureaucracy.  "What  river  in  that 
State  excites  your  riparian  passions,  Mr. 
Udall?" 

"The  Keowee  River,"  said  the  SecreUry, 
breathing  hard  as  he  pronounced  the  luscious 
name.  "It  is  not  an  interstate  waterway  and 
not  subject  to  congressional  regulation.  But 
any  private  company  that  wants  to 'build  a 
dam  there  must  get  a  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Conunission.  I  can't  abide  the 
thought  of  private  industry  making  an  in- 
vestment in  even  the  most  modest  of  river 
valleys." 

Overwhelming  desire — "That  Is  why  you 
Intervened  before  the  Commission  to  pre- 
vent the  Duke  Power  Co.  from  building  a 
$700  million  hydro  steam  plant?" 

"I  couldn't  help  myself,"  exclaimed  the  pa- 
tient. "The  sight  of  moving  water,  unpos- 
sessed by  the  Interior  Department,  sets  me 
wild.  I  realize  that  the  Duke  firm  la  a  highly 
responsible  institution.  It  has  planted  over 
30  million  trees  in  this  area,  eliminated  ero- 
sion on  thousands  of  acres,  created  many 
recreation  facilities,  and  is  responsible  for 
55  percent  of  the  new  industry  In  the  Caro- 
linas  during  the  past  5  years. 

"Undoubtedly,  every  new  dollar  the  Duke 
people  put  into  these  counties  of  the  Pied- 
mont area  (which  Is  part  of  poverty-hit  Ap- 
palachia) will  create  three  more  dollars  of 
investment.  The  finished  plant  will  supply 
electricity  to  home  and  factory.  It  will  yield 
$24  million  a  year  In  Federal  taxes,  plus  an- 
other «20  million  In  State  and  local  taxes. 
And  yet " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Secretary?" 

All  he  wants — "And  yet,  I  want  th^  little 
river.  I  must  have  it  for  my  domain.  You 
see,  the  rivers  of  America  are  the  key  to  the 
American  commonwealth.  Nobody  can  call 
me  a  Socialist.  All  I  want  to  control  is  con- 
servation and  beautlficatlon,  the  irrigation 
ditches  and  the  fioodgates,  the  wUdemess 
and  the  sand  dunes. 

"Nobody  can  call  me  a  monopolist.  All  I 
want  is  a  hand  on  the  switch  of  the  Federal 
dams  with  their  enormous  generating  ca- 
pacity. I  want  control  of  the  cross-continent 
transmission  lines  so  that  no  industrial  wheel 
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will  turn  unless  the  Interior  Department 
Bays  so.  Nobody  can  call  me  greedy.  AU  I 
ask  for  is  rivers." 

During  this  outburst.  Dr.  Couchmaster  was 
«dlv  shaking  his  head.  He  had  seen  many 
men  go  off  their  rockers  with  Federal  author- 
ity and  the  ambition  to  rule  other  people's 
Uves.  The  psychiatrist  reached  for  a  tele- 
Dhone  and  dialed  456-1414. 

"Mr  President."  said  Dr.  Couchmaster.  1 
bave  one  of  yoiu-  Great  Society  cases  here. 
The  only  cure  for  him  Is  a  hot,  dry  climate. 
Yes,  sir,  his  home  State  of  Arizona  Is  where 
Stewart' Udall  belongs." 


AnoAer  1929?— Why  There's  Uttle 
Chance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  discusses  the  differences 
between  the  current  economic  situation 
and  that  of  1929,  and  points  out  why 
there  will  not  be  another  economic  dis- 
aster such  as  occuiTed  that  year. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  June  21,  1965, 
and  follows: 

Anotheb  "1929"?— Why  There's  Ltttle 
Chance 

As  the  boom  ages,  many  wonder  If  It  could 
end  In  a  depression,  as  In  1929.  Actually 
things  are  vastly  different  now,  as  this  report 
shows. 

Is  another  1929  becoming  possible?  That 
question  has  been  raised  by  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

What  are  the  chances?  Are  a  crash  and 
then  a  deep  depression  now  possible? 

There  has  been  a  sharp  fall  off  In  stock 
prices  of  late.  A  speculative  bubble  burst 
recently  In  one  phase  of  Western  Europe's 
land  boom.  A  bank  scandal  In  Switzerland 
followed.  Japan  has  been  going  through  a 
financial  crisis. 

SEASONS   FOB   CONTTDiaJCE 


Yet  all  seems  calm  In  the  attitude  of  busi- 
nessmen, leading  bankers,  high  government 
officials — both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Why?  Why  the  confidence  that  events  are 
not  now,  or  later,  to  lead  to  another  1929- 
type  crash  and  depression? 

You  get  the  answer  In  an  outline  on  these 
pages  of  11  basic  differences  between  then 
and  now. 

The  world,  economic  analysts  say.  little 
understood  the  forces  of  depression  at  work 
In  and  after  1929,  and  lacked  the  means  to 
counter  them. 

Now  all  Is  said  to  be  different.  Govern- 
ments everywhere  are  armed  with  machinery 
that  can  be  used  against  deflationary  In- 
fluences. 

In  the  United  States,  in  particular,  it  la 
said,  the  past  30  years  has  brought  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  attitude  and  in  machinery 
for  countering  forces  of  depression  and  reces- 
sion. 

ROLE    OF   WORLD   TRADE 

As  the  world's  great  creditor  nation,  the 
United  States  now  is  inclined  to  act  the  part 
rather  than,  as  in  1929,  acting  as  a  debtor 
nation  when  actually  a  creditor.  A  basic 
cause  of  upset  In  the  world  economy  was  said 
to  have  been  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930, 


which  Increased  barriers  to  Imports  into  the 
United  States.  This  cotmtry,  however,  had 
become  a  great  creditor  nation  in  World 
War  I  and  needed  to  accept  goods  in  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

As  UJ8.  tariffs  mounted,  other  coun- 
tries Imposed  barriers  to  trade  and  de- 
faulted on  debts  to  the  United  States.  These 
activities  brought  stagnation  to  world  trade. 

Today,  the  Government's  efforts  are  aimed 
at  expanding  world  trade  rather  than 
restraining  it. 

BtrtLT-IN  DEFENSES 

Many  other  factors  also  are  present  today 
that  were  absent  in  1929. 

The  Government  Is  committed  to  a  policy 
of  promoting  expansion  and  avoiding  depres- 
sions, and  It  Is  armed  with  many  tools  to 
carry  out  that  policy.  One  recent  example 
Is  last  year's  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  which  Is 
credited  with  sparking  the  business  expan- 
sion that  still  Is  going  on.  Now  there  are 
plans  for  excise  tax  cute  and  stepped-up 
social  security  payments  to  keep  businecs 
activity  from  slowing. 

The  country  also  has  "built-in  stabUlzers" 
that  tend  to  soften  any  downturns.  These 
include  unemployment  benefits,  price  sup- 
ports for  farmers.  Insurance  for  bank  de- 
posits, guarantees  for  mortgages,  pensions 
for  the  elderly.  The  Government  can  speed 
public  works  to  offset  slack  In  private  busi- 
ness. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  much  more  world  co- 
operation to  keep  business  stable.  Leading 
Industrial  countries  act  In  concert  to  main- 
tain stable  ciurencles.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  stands  ready  to  help.  Re- 
cently steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
British  pound  and  to  bolster  the  U.S.  doUar. 

The  Government's  own  operations  act  to 
prevent  deiM-esslons.  The  Federal  Cash  budg- 
et of  more  than  $120  blUlon  a  year  Is  Itself 
a  stabUlzer.  And  Federal  spending  auto- 
matically goes  up  when  business  slackens, 
thus  tending  to  offset  the  slowdown. 

WEATHER  VANES  TO  WATCH 

Both  btisiness  and  Government  now  have 
a  lot  more  Information  about  the  American 
economy  than  was  available  in  1929.  A  whole 
array  of  economic  indicators  tests  the  pulse 
of  business.  When  these  indicators  fiash 
danger  signals,  officials  are  prepared  to  act 
promptly. 

Actually,  the  President's  econonalc  advis- 
ers— and  many  business  economists — ^believe 
that  deep  depressions  of  the  po6t-1929  va- 
riety are  phenomena  of  the  past.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisers  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  even 
recessions  are  not  inevitable,  although  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  proclaim  that  occasional 
dips  in  activity  can  be  avoided. 

In  1929  and  1965 — then  and  now — the  dif- 
ferences are  vast. 


MONXT A     MANAGED     ABTTNIiANC* 

Then:  Money  was  tied  rigidly  to  gold. 
This  limited  moves  by  the  Govwnment  to 
ease  money.  Money  and  credit  contracted 
sharply.  Interest  rates  went  up.  Financial 
crisis  developed. 

Now:  He  to  gold  has  been  ended.  Money 
supply  is  more  readily  controlled  by  Govern- 
ment. Credit  Is  pumped  out  as  necessary. 
In  hard  times.  Interest  rates  are  reduced,  new 
borrowing  promoted  by  official  policy. 

QOVERNMEMT  SPENDING AN  IMPORTANT 

CUSHION 

Then:  $10.5  billion  a  year  in  Federal,  State, 
local  cash  spending.  Federal  spending,  at  $3 
biUlon.  was  only  $1  out  of  each  929  of  na- 
tional Income,  thus  had  limited  Importance 
in  total  economy. 

Now:  $178  bmion— Federal,  State,  local. 
Federal  cash  qwnding  alone  is  $121  bUUon. 
or  $1  out  of  every  $4  of  national  Income.  In 
a  downturn,  this  spending  rises.  Federal 
outlays  are  a  tremendous  force  In  VS. 
eoonomy. 


DEPOSITS NOW  THET  ASE  HVBUBSD 

Then:  People  got  panicky  as  tilings  went 
from  bad  to  worse  in  early  thirties.  Runs  de- 
veloped on  banks  across  the  country.  Fail- 
ures were  widespread,  and  there  was  no  In- 
surance on  deposits. 

Now:  Accounts  in  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  insured  up  to  $10,000. 
Result:  Even  in  a  severe  business  setback, 
wholesale  withdrawals  of  deposits,  such  as 
took  place  35  years  ago,  would  be  unlikely. 

FOB  THE  UNEMPLOYED A  PROMISE  OF  BKJP 

Then:  When  a  worker  was  laid  off,  he  was 
on  his  own.  There  was  no  Government  pro- 
gram to  tide  people  over  while  they  looked 
for  new  Jobs.  By  1933,  one  worker  out  of 
lour  was  unemployed. 

Now:  About  49  million  workers  are  In- 
sured during  periods  of  unemployment.  TTils 
means  weekly  benefits,  for  half  a  year  in 
most  Stales.  In  addition,  many  companies 
provide  supplemental  benefits  for  their  own 
employees  during  layoffs. 

OLD  PEOPLE THE  OFFER  OF  BECUBITT 

Then:  There  was  no  social  security  to  help 
In  old  age.  Few  companies  offered  pensions 
to  employees  after  retirement.  People  had 
to  rely  on  their  own  savings  or  help  from 
relatives. 

Now:  Nine  out  of  ten  workers  are  covered 
by  social  security.  Typical  worker  also  has 
company  pension.  Medicare  is  on  the  way. 
Trend  Is  to  earUer  retirement,  opening  up 
more  Jobs  for  younger  people  in  the  labor 
force. 

WAGES — ^PAT  BATES  TO  STAT  HIGH 

Then:  When  times  got  tough,  employers 
cut  wages  time  and  again.  Labor  unions 
were  weak,  had  little  voice  on  pay  rates. 
Few  workers  were  protected  by  wage  con- 
tracts.    No  wage  minimum  was  set  by  law. 

Now:  Workers  have  a  whole  system  of 
protection  buUt  In.  Wages  are  supported 
by  powerful  unions.  MllUons  work  on  long- 
term  contracts  providing  stable  or  rising  pay 
rates.  A  minimum  wage  is  provided  by  Fed- 
eral   law. 

FABMEBS SUPPORT  FOB  PBICE8 

Then :  There  was  Uttle  or  no  protection  for 
farmers  against  collapse.  At  the  mercy  of 
the  marketplace,  with  no  system  of  price 
support,  farmers  saw  prices  fall  «5  percent 
between  1928  and  1933. 

Now:  Prices  of  major  farm  oonunodities 
are  supported  by  the  Government.  Over  the 
years,  huge  surpluses  have  grown  up  to  bur- 
den the  market,  but  farmers  are  protected 
against  anything  comparable  to  the  coUapee 
of  the  1930*8. 

HOME  LOANS — «ASY  MOBTGAOS  PAYMEKTB 

Then:  Hcane  buyers  and  lending  Institu- 
tions were  vulnerable.  Mortgages  were  short- 
term.  3  to  5  years,  with  no  insurance  or 
guarantee  from  Government.  Many  thou- 
sands lost  their  homes. 

Now:  It's  a  different  story.  Home  loans 
are  stretched  out.  many  for  30  years  or 
longer,  with  payments  much  like  rent.  On 
$68  blUlon  In  home  mortgages,  or  35  percent 
of  the  total,  loans  are  underwritten  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

STOCK  MABKET — NOT  SO  WILD  THIS  TIMS 

Then:  It  was  a  frenzied  market.  Peopl* 
went  In  over  their  heads,  many  buying  on 
credit.  Some  paid  15  percent  Interest  on 
borrowed  money  subject  to  call  at  any  time. 
Thousands  got  In  reel  trouble. 

Now:  Stock  prices  are  about  as  high  rela- 
tive to  PRr"»"g»  as  In  1929.  But  tbfie  Is 
much  less  speculatlcm.  and  relatively  Uttle 
credit  In  stocks.  Typical  Investor  today 
owns  his  stocks  outright.  Margin  require- 
ment: 70  percent. 

MONEY  TROUBLE  ABROAD LESS  DANGEB  0» 

CBSSIS  NOW 

Then:  When  nations  ran  short  of  gold 
and  could  not  pay  bills  abroad,   they  had 
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Government  was  committed   to  a 

role  In  private  economy,  dellber- 

hands  off.    Pump  priming  was  not 

In  depression,   Oovernment   still 

balance  the  budget. 

federal  law  calls  on  Government  for 

stepe  are  necessary  to  reverse  a 

This     means     fwomotlng     Jobs, 

public  works,  pumping  out  money — 

to  put  life  In  business.    Budget 
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Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

X>HELAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    last 
he  Central  Labor  Council  of  Ala- 
bounty  was   awarded   a  unique 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
utlllze  16  presently  imemployed 
uhlon  workers  to  give  meaningful 
experiences   to   200    unemployed 
I  len  and  women. 

s  one  of  the  first  programs  of  its 
the  war  on  poverty.    It  is  one  of 
projects  ever  to  be  awarded  to  a 
o^anization.    And,  it  Is  one  of  the 
e^»mples  of  what  initiative,  imag- 
and  hard  work  can  accomplish, 
now  received  a  first  month  prog- 
and  I  Include  it  for  our  col- 
consideration  and  attention.    It 
real  progress  and  accompllsh- 
I  want  to  extend  my  congratu- 
m  an  important  Job  well  done, 
progress  report  follows : 

Stticmes   Work   Project 
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Laboe  CouNcn.  or  Alameda 
APL-CIO. 
Oakland.  Calif..  July  21. 1965. 

COHELAN, 

ce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

C  ONGRESSMAN  CoHELAN ;  Today  marks 

completion  of  1  month's  operation  of  the 

County    Central    Labor    CoimcU's 

work  program.    Since  you  served  as 

In  the  delivery  of  this  lusty  Infant, 

this  opportunity  to  give  you  an 

of   this  program's  stxirdy  develop- 

progress. 

weU  know  this  work  experience  pro- 

unemployed  union  craftsmen  and 

youth  of  the  ages,  16  to  21  is 

the  relatively  short  hlstc^r  of  th^ 

Opportunities  Act. 


On  June  21  of  this  year,  we  assembled  200 
youths  (140  males  and  60  females)  and  as- 
signed them  to  16  adult  foremen  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  unemployed  unionists.  Our  200 
youths  had  been  selected  from  a  list  of  700 
applicants  (signups  occurred  in  a  period  tk 
2>4  days)  drawn  from  areas  In  the  city  of 
Oakland  where  there  was  an  average  unem- 
plojrment  rate  for  this  age  group  of  15  per- 
cent. These  young  pe<^le  were  referred  to 
us  from  agencies  such  as  the  employment 
service,  welfare  department,  schools,  unions, 
parole  and  probation  departments.  Our 
project  sought  out  those  youths  who  are  not 
likely  to  qualify  for  any  other  programs 
funded  through  the  EOA. 

These  yovmg  people,  in  basic  crews  of  12 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  adult 
union  foreman  who  possesses  a  background  of 
experience  relating  to  the  particular  assign- 
ment, were  sent  out  to  a  variety  of  Jobs  for 
nonprofit  agencies. 

These  assignments  included  research. 
clerical  tasks,  tralQc  checks,  weed  removal 
and  cleanup,  landscaping  and  minor  proj- 
ects requiring  painting  plumbing,  roofing 
and  other  construction  tyx>e  skills. 

Our  main  objective  in  this  program  is  to 
give  a  work  experience  to  these  young  people. 
Many  of  these  youths  come  from  families  that 
cannot  give  them  the  slightest  indication  of 
what  is  required  of  a  worker  when  he  reports 
for  a  job,  let  alone  how  to  keep  it. 

So  far  the  thesis  of  the  labor  council,  that 
the  best  tsrpe  of  program  is  a  work  experi- 
ence program  whereby  the  youth  are  in  close 
.and  constant  contact  with   an  experienced 
worker,  is  holding  up. 

The  youth  are  placed  in  actual  job  situ- 
ations. They  are  required  to  report  on  time, 
if  they  are  late  they  are  docked.  Two  days 
of  unexcused  absences  are  cause  for  dis- 
missal. They  must  respond  to  instructions 
and  orders  from  their  superiors,  be  they 
leadmen  or  the  foreman.  If  they  do  not, 
after  an  interview  with  the  human  resources 
director,  they  are  subjected  to  dismissal  from 
the  Job. 

My  feeling  that  the  work  experience  type 
of  program  as  operated  by  us  is  productive, 
can  be  borne  out  by  some  of  the  following 
facts  and  experiences: 

Of  200  youth  hired,  at  this  time,  only  7 
have  dropped  out  and  3  have  been  fired. 

The  youth  constantly  ask  their  adult  fore- 
men what  does  the  future  hold;  example — 
some  stated  they  would  drop  out  of  school, 
so  they  could  continue  to  work  for  us.  They 
were  quickly  informed  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  this  program  was  established  so  that 
they  could  stay  in  school. 

They  have  asked  about  the  opportunity 
to  engage  in  some  type  of  combined  school- 
work  program.  The  high  school  graduates 
have  asked  for  vocational  and  educational 
counseling.  Some  of  the  dropouts  have  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  return  to  school,  some 
dropouts  will  never  be  able  to  return  to 
school  and  they  will  have  to  be  directed  Into 
some  other  phase  of  the  antijx>verty  war 
programs. 

Indicating  the  attitude  of  the  youth  is  the 
story  of  one  young  man,  who,  like  many  of 
us,  at  one  time  or  another,  told  a  white  lie 
about  his  age.  On  his  work  application  he 
indicated  he  was  16  (actually  he  wUl  be  16 
in  September)  but  the  school  department 
who  was  to  Issue  his  work  permit  notified 
us  that  he  was  not.  Reluctantly  we  were 
compelled  to  drop  him — to  compound  the 
tragedy  it  timied  out  that  he  was  the  hard- 
est worker  in  his  crew.  Incidentally,  this 
particular  crew  of  youngsters,  comprised  of 


12  of  the  toughest  kids  in  East  Oakland,  has 
been  doing  such  a  fine  Job  at  the  46th  Ave- 
nue YMCA  that  the  Y  director  had  called 
the  local  paper,  which  haa  been  critical  of 
the  antipoverty  program,  and  requested  them 
to  send  a  photographer  and  reporter  out,  so 
credit  could  be  given  where  it  was  due. 

The  performance  of  the  young  people  has 
been  most  gratifying  but  equally  impressive, 
if  not  more  so,  ha£  been  the  response  of  the 
adult  foremen.  These  pe<^le  have  been 
drawn  from  the  offlceworkers,  retail  clerks, 
teachers,  steel  workers,  carpenters,  municipal 
employees,  plumbers,  and  construction  labor, 
ers'  unions.  They  have,  had  no  training  in 
social  w(»-k,  psychiatric  counseling,  etc. 
They  are  Juat  everyday  workers.  When  I 
hired  them.  I  told  them  that  this  would  not 
be  a  babysitting  operation.  We  had  to  be 
fair  and  firm,  otherwise  we  would  be  defeat- 
ing our  very  purpose  of  creating  a  realistic 
work  experience  project.  The  adults  have 
responded  In  a  manner  to  Indicate  a  mature 
concern  for  the  youth  and  a  dedication  to 
the  purpose  of  the  project.  Many  of  our 
foremen  are  construction  trades  union  mem- 
bers. After  the  recently  concluded  settle- 
ments in  the  construction  industry,  they 
could  go  to  work  in  the  private  sector  and 
receive  higher  wages  than  they  will  get  work- 
ing on  the  project.  Because  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  program,  they  are  staying  and.  If 
there  is  a  followup  of  this  program,  they 
have  indicated  they  wlU  continue. 

An  Interesting  observation  Is  the  response 
of  the  business  commiinlty.  At  the  onset  of 
the  project,  I  had  to  contact  various  busi- 
nessmen In  order  to  lease  furniture,-  office 
equipment,  vehicles,  etc.  After  Identifying 
myself,  we  always  became  involved  in  a 
friendly  discussion  of  the  project  and  its  pur- 
poses. Without  an  exception,  everyone  of 
these  businessmen  commended  the  xmder- 
taking.  usxially  commenting  upon  thp  prob- 
lems they  had  with  young  people,  ^ho  did 
not  know  what  was  required  of  them  on  the 
job.  The  response  of  the  business  commu- 
nity always  reminded  me  that  outside  of  the 
money  expended  for  various  taxes,  every  cent 
allocated  to  us  Is  and  will  be  funneled  into 
the  economy  of  this  city. 

The  labor  council  Is  sponsoring  this  work 
experience  project  becaiise  many  of  us  in  the 
labor  movement,  as  you  well  know,  have  al- 
ways felt  that  if  a  man  or  woman  could  ex- 
perience the  dignity  of  constructive  work 
and  be  paid  for  it,  he  would  be  able  to  make 
his  responsible  contribution  to  our  society. 
Many  of  the  programs,  funded  by  EOA,  are 
geared  to  various  types  of  coimseling.  I 
don't  Intend  to  be  critical  of  this  type  of 
program,  but  on  the  basis  of  our  experience 
in  Oakland,  the  consensus  is  that  there  Is  a 
very  definite  need  for  expansion  of  our  type 
of  program.  These  young  people  have  dealt 
with  social  welfare  workers,  probation  offi- 
cers, parole  officers,  etc.,  all  their  lives.  They 
know  the  answers  to  the  questions  and  what 
they  want  out  of  life  now  is  money  they  have 
earned  In  their  pockets,  so  they  can  buy  the 
things  they  need  and  want,  just  like  you  and 
me. 

I  had  hoped  to  make  this  a  short  letter. 
but  many  things  have  transpired  In  the  past 
month,  and  I  know  that  after  I  mall  this,  I'U 
remember  something  I  should  have  put  in.* 
Thanking  you  again,  for  our  200  young  peo- 
ple and  their  foremen,  for  yoTir  ^orts,  I  re- 
main. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  Katz, 
Project  Director. 
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Findley  Kindles  Debate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

^  OF  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, by  officials  of  government  as  well 
as  in  the  press,  with  respect  to  U.S. 
relationships  with  our  European  allies. 

Certainly  one  of  the  principle  reasons 
that  this  significant  national  discussion 
has  been  rekindled  was  the  recent  Re- 
publican factfinding  mission  to  NATO 
headed  by  our  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Congressman  Paul 
Findley,  and  their  constructive  report 
on  their  return  to  the  United  States. 

On  July  11,  1965,  the  niinois  State 
Journal  of  Springfield,  111.,  commented 
editorially  on  the  Findley  mission  and 
I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members: 

PiNDLET  Kindles  Debate  on  NATO  Policies 
U.S.  Representative  Paxil  Findlet  has 
kindled  a  national  discxission  that  could 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  somewhat  deteriorating 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies. 

Findlet  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
factfinding  mission  to  NATO,  which  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Paris  to  talk  with  French 
leaders  concerning  differences  that  have 
arisen  between  this  Nation  and  France. 

Upon  return  the  group  of  four  Congress- 
men issued  a  report  of  their  findings,  which 
Is  Impressive  not  only  for  a  high  quality  of 
scholarship  but  In  the  challenging  recom- 
mendations It  makes  for  strengthening  NATO 
Itself. 

The  report  is  being  discussed  on  a  national 
scale  and  haa  understandably  stirred  some 
criticism  from  the  State  Department. 
Findlet  himself  has  welcomed  criticism,  as 
well  as  discussion  of  the  report.  This  was, 
In  fact,  one  of  the  aims  of  the  trip — to  bring 
about  a  review  of  present  NATO  policies. 

One  of  the  goals  was  to  attempt  to  counter 
the  division  that  appears  to  be  growing  be- 
tween President  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson.  A  sincere  effort  was 
made  at  the  grassroots  level  to  straighten 
those  historical  ties  between  Americans  and 
Frenchmen  who  have  alvrays  shared  a  com- 
mon devotion  to  freedom. 

This  may  ttum  out  to  have  been  the  great- 
est single  achievement  of  the  mission.  For 
there  are  indeed  occasions  when  diplomacy 
can  be  better  practiced  at  the  grassroots 
rather  than  the  summit  level. 

The  way  may  have  been  paved  for  the 
carrying  out  of  one  recommendation  In  the 
committee's  report,  a  friendship  visit  to 
Prance  by  President  Johnson  some  time  In 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Recommendations  that  the  United  States 
should  welcome  a  stronger  and  more  inde- 
pendent role  for  France  In  NATO  have  stirred 
strong  and  expected  criticism.  There  is 
concern  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
powers  could  not  help  but  Increase  the  dan- 
ger of  a  holocaust. 

There  arc  many  who  feel  that  President 
de  Gaulle  has  turned  his  back  on  the  United 
States  and  that  because  of  his  criticism  of 
our  policies  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  he 


Is   not   to   be   trusted   and   should   not   be 
strengthened  In  any  way. 

Nevertheless  the  findings  of  the  Findley 
group  as  to  De  Gaulle  and  the  entire  NATO 
relationship  are  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 
States  the  report : 

"De  Gaulle  is  not  a  lonely  anachronism. 
His  policies  are  not  apt  to  disappear  from  the 
world  scene  when  he  leaves  office. 

"De  Gaulle  actually  rides  powerful  cur- 
rents of  opinion  which  flow  throughout  all 
of  Western  Europe  and.  the  problem  powered 
by  his  challenge  of  XJS.  policies  is  only  par- 
tially to  be  formulated  in  exclusively  French 
terms." 

The  Findley  report  notes  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  with  which  the  United  States 
Is  allied  In  NATO  "are  not  those  of  1949." 

The  time  may  Indeed  have  come  for  a 
broad  review  of  U.S.  policies  toward  Prance 
and  all  of  Europe.  Findlet  through  his 
leadership  in  the  factfinding  venture  may 
well  have  provided  a  start  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion. 


To  Encourage  Drunken  Driving 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   COHNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27, 1965 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
problem  which  many  of  us  have  assailed 
time  and  time  again  is  the  fact  that  New 
York  State  continually  refuses  to  correct 
the  dangers  of  her  system  allowing  18- 
year-old  young  people  to  buy  and  con- 
sume    alcoholic    beverages     in    public 

places. 

As  Congressman  representing  the  Sixth 
District  of  Connecticut,  the  area  of  my 
State  which  has  the  greatest  geographi- 
cal area  contingent  with  New  York,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  this  problem..  It  is  a 
situation  which  causes  many  highway 
deaths  each  year  as  a  result  of  young 
people  traveling  to  bars  just  inside  the 
New  York  State  line  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  drive  back  to  their  homes. 

The  Waterbury  Republican  is  aware  of 
this  problem,  and  with  the,  permission 
of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  have  a  re- 
cent editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Re- 
purfUcan  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  the  Waterbury  Republican, 

July  26,  1965] 

To  ENCOTjaAGE  Drunken   Drivinc 

Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  which  lies  close  to  the 

Connecticut  border.  Is  a  city  of  about  26,000 

residents.     But  It  has  60  bars— 1  for  every 

415  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  explanation,  of  course.  Is  that  New 
York  permits  18  year  olds  to  buy  liquor 
whUe  Connecticut  sticks  to  the  21 -year  nUe. 
In  addition,  the  bars  In  New  York  don't  close 
vmtU  everyone  had  dnmk  up  all  the  drinks 
he  could  buy  before  3  a.m.  In  Connecticut, 
bars  close  considerably  sooner.  Hence,  the 
Port  Chester  booze  Joints  are  filled  with  Con- 
necticut kids  who  are  too  young  to  drink  In 
their  home  State  and  who  would  have  to  quit 
for  the  night  at  a  much  earlier  hour  If  they 
were  drinking  in  their  home  State,  anyway. 
Port  Chester's  reputation  has  suffered  as 
a  result — particularly  In  Connecticut,  where 
It  is  loc*ed  upon  as  a  menace  and  a  poor  kind 
of  neighbor.  Connecticut  youngsters  are 
klUed  every  year  aa  a  reexilt  of  the  Port 


Chester  tavern  owners'  Invitation  to  drive 
over  and  get  drunk.  And  the  Port  Chester 
city  government  is  trying  hard  to  Improve 
the  situation. 

When  the  New  York  Legislature  refused  to 
change  the  18-year-old  drinking  age  law. 
Port  Chester  city  officials  tried  to  clamp  down 
on  local  gin  mills  by  restricting  parking  per- 
mits and  invoking  limits  on  the  nimiber  of 
people  allowed  at  one  time  In  a  place  of 
public  business.  But  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  hasn't  been  any  more  help- 
ful than  the  legislature  was.  The  cotirt  has 
Just  ruled  that  it  would  be  imconsUtutional 
to  impose  the  type  of  restraints  propoaed  In 
Port  Chester.  Rather  sarcastically,  it  scans 
to  us,  the  court  asks  why  Port  Chester  didn't 
invoke  such  limitations  years  earlier  If  the 
danger  of  crowding  Is  so  serious. 

The  court  knows  well  enough  why  Port 
Chester  Is  trying  to  apply  restraints.  And 
It  seems  to  us  a  pretty  hypocritical  sort  of 
Jurisprudence  that  worries  most  about  the 
constitutional  rights  of  gin  mUl  operators  to 
Induce  teenagers  Into  situations  where  they 
will  have  to  drive  \inder  the  Influence  of 
liquor— a  violation  of  New  York  law  as  well 
as  Connecticut's.  The  New  York  SUte  Su- 
preme Court  would  not  have  had  to  stretch 
its  interpretations  of  the  law  at  all  to  make 
the  protection  of  young  lives  the  primary 
consideration. 


Ted  C.  ConneO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  so  often  in  a  lifetime  it  becomes 
one's  pleasure  to  meet  and  subsequently 
work  with  an  individual  who  is  generous 
with  his  time  and  assets  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country  and  his  fellowman.  Such 
a  person  is  Mr.  Ted  C.  Connell,  of  Killeen, 
Tex.,  and  it  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  have  known  Ted  for  a  good  many  years 
smd  to  have  worked  with  him  on  too 
numerous  occasions  to  mention. 

Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  has  written  a  fine  article 
on  Ted  Connell  which  appeared  in  the 
July  25  issue  of  his  paper,  and  I  wish  to 
include  this  article  in  the  Record  so  that 
all  who  care  to  may  read  of  a  truly 
wonderful  American: 

He  Was  Just  Another  GI — Ambition  Helped 

To  Push  Killeen  Man  to  Success 

(By  Thomas  E.  Turner) 

Killeen.  Tkx. — He  rode  into  the  bustling 

Army  town  of  KlUeen  on  Tuesday,  May  13, 

1946,   Just   another   of   the   millions  of   GI's 

home  from  the  war  without  much  plan  for 

the  future. 

His  tangible  worldly  wealth  consisted  of 
his  vrar  bond  bankroll  of  $1,840,  and  a  1938 
Ford.  The  Intangibles  were  there,  too — long 
acquaintance  with  hard  work,  ambition, 
friendliness,  a  yearning  for  knowledge,  an  in- 
nate shrewdness,  and  a  dormant  interest  in 
politics. 

What  those  Intangibles  did  for  Ted  C.  Con- 
nell, or  what  he  did  with  them,  constitute 
one  of  this  State's  great  success  stories. 

When  21 -year-old  Ted  Connell  rattled  into 
KUleen  that  day  19  years  ago.  he  knew  one 
person   there.     His    older    brother,    Jimmy. 
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a  Merkel 


a  former  Army  sergeant. 

dropout. 

•t  know  another  GI  In  town.     In 

realm,  he  couldn't  have  told  you 

constable's  name.     Conversely,  no 

figure  In  the  land  knew  then  who 

was. 

whole  lot  of  years  later,  the  situation 


Connall  is  one  of  the  State's  biggest  Chev- 

Worth  more  than  $1  million — 

car  agencies,  several  service  stations, 

of  houses  and  apartments,  a  motel, 

in  a  cleaning  shop,  a  bowling 

sank,  and  other  property. 

the  second  youngest  national  com- 

in   the   history   of   the   Veterans   of 

Wars.     He   was  awarded  a  majors 

in   the   Army   Reserves,   with   a 

assignment. 

mayor  of  Killeen:  a  former  member 

veterans  affairs  commission;  and 

of  the  veterans  land  board. 

a  key  role   in   the   election   of 

B.  Johnson   to  the  Presidency,  and 

of  the  colginal  backers  of  Gov.  John 

He  is  one  of  Texas'  real  political 

"  on  a  first-name  basis  with  as  many 

State,  and  local  political  leaders  as 

In  the  State. 

at  a  youthful  40  years  of  age,  is 
o  watch.    He  has  silready  declined 
political  plums,  well-earned 
personal  political  work  and  ex- 
raislng.     He  says  he's  happy  In 
ind  content  to  work  on  the  political 
But  time  and  circumstances  could 
ftirther  into  the  political  arena, 
voluntarily  or  not. 

C^nnell  family  has  made  a  unique  con- 
to   the   automotive   and   military 
Austin  A.  Conneli,  Sr.,  an  auto  deal- 
having  half  a  dozen  sons  in  a  row 
jid  his  wife  Just  decided  to  "raise  a 
team."    That  they  did — nine  sons, 
oldest  served  in  World  War  II;  six 
,  one  in  the  Navy,  and  one  in  the 
One  saw  service  in  Korea, 
the    year    that    30- year-old    Ted 
became  the  youngest  commander  in 
Texas  VFW  ever  had,  his  mother 
as  the  State  VFW's  Mother  of  the 
Uved  at  Tyler  then;  today  she  and 
husband  live  In  Elm  Mott,  a  Waco 
They  have  sons  selling  Chevrolets, 

Bulcks. 

red  Joined  the  Conneli  stag  collec- 

ramily  was  living  in  west  Texas.     He 

school  at  the  farm  community  of 

(Jhurch,    and    then   high    school    in 

He  left  school  a  year  before  gradua- 
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of  higher  education  was  later  to 

rapidly  rising  Conneli,  as  he  be- 

eader  in  business,  veterans  affairs, 

and  civic  and  social   life.     Nobody 

conscioxis  of  his  academic  short- 

than  was  Conneli,  and  he  worked 

up  for  It. 

taken  Army  correspondence  study 

drafted.     He  completed  his  high 

dljploma  requirements  while  stationed 

— and  didn't  even  know  it  until 

war. 

xjstwar  career,  when  he  had  to  make 
It  was  at  first  a  painful,  self -con- 
But  Conneli  licked  that  prob- 
extensive  library  contains  virtually 
ever   printed  on  speechmaking. 
Is  an  effective,  confident  speaker, 
improving. 
1  saving  school  at  16.  he  Joined  one 
threshing  crews  which  worked 
all  the  way  to  Canada.     It  was 
heavy  work,  but  It  sharpened  hla 
skills,  helping  keep  all  the  ve- 
He  acquired  his  own  first  car. 
Ford,  in  Pierre,  8.  Dak.     Cars  have 
part  of  his  life  since. 
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The  threshing  business  was  a  seasonal  one, 
and  young  Oonnell  moved  on  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  a  brother  was  working  for  a  firm 
building  the  country's  first  synthetic  rubber 
plants. 

His  Army  career  started  in  1943.  And  in 
September  he  embarked  on  a  30-month  tour 
of  the  South  Pacific.  His  basic  training  had 
been  at  a  hot.  dusty  tent  city  at  Camp  Hood. 
Killeen,  a  spot  Conneli  never  thought  he'd 
see  again. 

Conneli  is  the  first  to  concede  th.-xt  he  had 
an  unglamorous.  unheroic  Army  career.  In 
one  of  those  supporting  unites  which  made 
their  unheralded  contribution  to  the  war. 
He  shipped  overseas  in  a  tank  destroyer 
battalion  of  the  98th  Division;  most  of  his 
service  was  In  a  "supjxirt  artillery  group." 
Their  Job  was  mainly  to  keep  the  "big  "  guns 
of  that  day— the  105's  and  155s— in  good 
shape. 

Oonnell's  mechanical  abilities  soon  made 
him  a  master  sergeant  supervising  a  big 
vehicle  and  gun  maintenance  operation.  He 
saw  service  on  Guam,  Tinian,  Salpan,  and 
Okinawa. 

Says  he,  "We  got  there  after  the  first 
action,  of  course,  and  things  were  usually 
quiet.  Dodging  a  few  sniper's  bullets  was 
about  as  close  as  I  ever  came  to  eettine 
shot."  ^ 

He  was  discharged  at  Port  Lewis.  Wash., 
after  having  spent  about  3  months  in  Japan 
on  occuF>ation  duty,  in  January  1946.  He  had 
a  brother  working  in  Seattle  then,  and 
Oonnell  looked  around  there  for  somethine 
to  do.  ^ 

"I  became  the  'assistant  shop  foreman'  in  a 
Hudson  agency,"  he  recalls  with  a  grin, 
"which  was  a  pretty  fancy  title,  since  the 
only  other  guy  in  the  shop  was  the  fore- 
man.' " 

He  couldn't  see  much  future  to  th.Tt  Job. 
so  some  4  months  later  he  headed  for  Killeen 
to  Join  his  brother,  Jimmy. 

The  start  of  the  Conneli  used-car  business, 
which  was  to  become  one  of  the  "Big  15'' 
Chevrolet  dealerships  in  the  Dallas  district 
could  hardly  have  been  less  impressive. 

"With  my  war  bond  savings  and  Jinuny's 
money,  we  had  a  total  of  about  $3,000  and 
2  cars.  My  1938  Ford  and  his  1940  Chev- 
rolet were  our  Inventory.  There  weren't 
many  used  cars  available,"  so  we  scoured  the 
State  to  find  a  few,  to  bring  back  to  Killeen  " 
recalls  Ted. 

"We  rented  a  lot  with  an  old  service  sta- 
tion. I  was  the  mechanic  and  Jimmy  han- 
dled most  of  the  selling.  We  didn't  have  a 
garage,  but  we  worked  out  a  deal  to  use  one 
across  the  street,  owned  by  Jack  and  Wayne 
Shapland.  In  return  for  using  their  tools 
and  garage,  I  worked  on  their  cars." 

Today  the  Shaplands  nm  the  Dodge 
agency  In  Killeen.  The  Connells  and 
Shaplands  are  not  what  you  could  caU  cut- 
throat competitors. 

The  hardworking,  shrewd-selling  Connells 
began  to  make  It,  as  Killeen  began  to  boom 
as  an  armored  training  center.  By  1957  Cou- 
ncil Chevrolet  Co.  was  grossing  $3  million  a 
year.  Last  year  it  sold  1,584  units— new  and 
used  cars  and  trucks. 

His  Important  entry  into  the  new  car 
buslnes  came  In  July,  1955,  when  he  bought 
out  KlUeen's  established,  but  not  booming 
Chevrolet  dealership.  Charles  Levy,  Con- 
nell's  general  manager  at  the  car  agency, 
Bums  up  the  Conneli  Influence:  "When  Ted 
took  over  we  were  selling  9  or  10  cars  a 
month.  Within  3  months  we  hit  99  sales  a 
month." 

The  road  upward  wasn't  without  its  de- 
tours. In  1952,  when  the  Korean  war  was  on, 
the  bottom  fell  out  for  Conneli,  who  had 
been  putting  most  of  his  profits  back  Into 
property  and  other  investments. 

"I  wasn't  Just  broke,  I  was  $100,000  in  the 
hole,"  he  remembers  grimly.    "I  had  $50,000 


worth  of  property,  but  then  It  was  worth 
about  $20,000." 

That  brought  on  an  incident  which  Con- 
nell's  friends  cite  to  illustrate  his  pride  and 
persistence.  He  was  living  in  a  fancy  new 
home  when  the  bubble  burst.  He  sold  it,  for 
about  half  price,  to  an  Army  officer  with  the 
stipulation  he  could  buy  it  back  some  dav 
Three  years  later  he  did.  ' 

By  Judicious  Juggling  of  what  assets  he 
had.  by  selling  Just  enough  to  keep  goine 
and  refusing  to  panic,  Conneli  hung  on  and 
rode  out  that  crisis. 

He  is,  in  the  words  of  a  fellow  townsman 
"a  sharp  trader,  with  unusual  ability  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  every  dollar  of  his  operations 
every  hour.  He  will  out-trade  you.  but  he 
won't  skin  you.  And  nothing  makes  him  un- 
happier  than  an   unhappy  customer." 

In  1957,  when  the  2d  Armored  Division 
was  getting  ready  to  return  to  Port  Hood 
from  Germany,  Oonnell  went  to  Germany  and 
set  up  shop  there.  He  provided  the  soldiers 
with  valuable  advance  aid  on  securing  livlm? 
quarters  back  in  Killeen— and.  of  course  4 
good  Chevrolet. 

His  rise  in  veterans'  affairs,  the  basis  of 
his  nonbusiness  success,  was  typical  of  his 
zeal.  When  the  new  Killeen  VFW  chapter 
was  organized  in  1947,  Oonnell  was  the 
chaplain. 

"They  needed  somebody  to  say  grace  at  the 
luncheons,"  he  explains. 

Two  years  later  he  was  the  poet  com- 
mander. He  rose  steadily  upward  through 
the  State  offices,  untU  reaching  the  top  in 
1955.  Then  he  worked  his  way  on  up  the 
ladder  of  national  offices  to  the  national 
commander's  post  In  1960. 

A  few  months  later,  at  a  formal  ceremony 
at  Fort  Hood,  a  major  general  and  Connells 
wife  pinned  a  major's  leaf  on  his  new  officer's 
uniform.  There  were  some  eyebrows  raised 
at  this  Jump  from  master  sergeant  to  major 
but  this  didn't  faze  Conneli. 

"Actually.  I  had  been  making  Penuigon 
trips  almost  monthly  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
nection with  Teterana  affairs  and  other 
duties,"  he  points  out. 

His  political  career  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern. Politics  had  always  intrigued  him  so 
he  simply  stepped  in  at  the  bottom  level  and 
worked  his  way  upward. 

He  hung  posters  and  did  legwork  for  lo- 
cal officials;  worked  for  a  State  senators 
candidacy  and  speedUy  becajne  recognized 
as  a  natural  at  that  kind  of  work.  He  helped 
Price  Daniel  In  his  first  governor's  campaign, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  John  Con- 
nally  to  come  home  to  Texas  and  run. 

Conneli  has  been  a  sergeant-at-arms  for 
virtually  every  State  Democratic  convention 
since  1948,  and  last  year  was  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  national 
convention. 

It  was  more  or  less  inevitable  that  he 
would  finally  dive  Into  the  political  swim 
himself,  and  in  1958  he  lost  a  close  ^verdict 
to  a  highly  popular  Killeen  mayor,  John  C. 
Odom.  In  1962  he  ran  again  and  won  with- 
c  -.t  an  opponent.  Last  year  he  was  reelected, 
over  one  opponent. 

Last  September  he  asked  for  a  leave-of -ab- 
sence as  mayor  so  he  could  head  up  the 
"Veterans  for  Johnson"  part  of  LBJ's  high- 
ly organized  campaign.  The  request  threw 
the  Killeen  council  into  something  of  a  tizzy, 
since  the  city  charter  doesn't  provide  for  a 
leave-of-absence.  but  Mayor  pro  tem  Bill 
Baumann  took  over  and  Conneli  hurried  off 
to  the  political  wars. 

He  was.  as  usual,  eminently  successful 
In  his  assignment.  He  headed  an  Informal 
but  effective  veterans  force  which  had  a 
chairman  in  every  State.  Oonnell  "hustled 
around  the  Western  and  Southern  States  and 
played  a  role  well-known  now  in  Washing- 
ton. 
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Meanwhile,  back  home,  the  Waco  area 
««  raising  about  $16,800  for  the  Johnson- 
Sump^ey^  campalgn-wltH  $14,200  of  1* 
Sng  from  KUleen  cltlaeoa.  Oonnell  also 
Sm  on  the  National  Committee  of  Mayors 
for  Johnson-Humphrey. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Edith  Duty  of 
Killeen.    They  have  a  son.  17,  and  daughter. 

^*She  was  a  civil  service  employee  at  Port 
Hood  when  they  were  introduced  by  another 
TnuDle  This  was  about  June,  1946;  It  was 
.followed  by  a  double  date  with  the  couple. 
and  in  November  Ted  and  Edith  were  mar- 

''That  was  one  of  the  best  seUing  Jobs 
I  ever  did,"  he  said,  grinning.  "There  was 
plenty  of  soldier  competition  around,  you 

know  *' 

Connell's  many  activities  keep  him  on  the 
move  a  lot  now.  but  every  day  at  6  pm 
he  checks  in  to  see  how  buslne«  at  his 
big  Chevrolet  agency  1b  going.  He  b  a  rama 
and  rapid  reader;  four  papers  a  day.  maga- 
Klnes  and  nonfictlon  books.  He'B  learned 
to  dictate  correspondence  on  the  move,  how 
to  dress  and  talk,  and  Is  at  home  with  a 
mechanic,  a  car  buyer,  a  Congressman— or 
a  President.  ,  ,     ._ 

He  displays  no  veneer  •f  mock  modesty, 
but  does  say  that  along  with  the  hard  work 
there  has  been  some  luck. 

"Lydon  Johnson  haa  said  that  success  Is 
a  lot  of  matter  of  being  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  I  guess  that's  about  my 
story,"  he  says. 
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CODE  OF  Laws  of  thb  United  States 
TITLE  44,  Section  181.  Conceessional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents. 
AND  INDEXES.— The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23.  i  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
TrrLE  44.  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trationb,  maps,  diagrams.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  S  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Ooncrbssional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public"  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  DaUy  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Ti/pc  OTMt  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 


m  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6V4-point 
type-  and  all  roUcallB  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  ItaUc  or  black  type  nor 
words  m  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  mamiscript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  retxu-ned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  conUlning  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  /urnished.— Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print "  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— U  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public   Printer  will   Insert  the  words  "Mr. 

addressed  4;he  Senate  (House  or  Com 


mlttee) .  His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereafter 
m  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day    limit. — The    Public    Printer 
shall    not    publish    In    the    Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 
8    Corrections— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shaU  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not   Include   deletions   of   correct   material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Becord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
rernarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Rbcokd  shall  be 


made  up  by  successively  taking  first  ftn  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dUtinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing m  second  place.  When  only  one  Ho\ise 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  Tolume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost— No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
miKt  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to   excerpts   from    letters,    tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connecUon 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings.  shaU  be  considered 
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shall  apply.    The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official  ■ 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of   this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings.  *  ^ 
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Highway  Funds  for  Mats  Transit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  IfEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10126. 
which  ts  designed  to  permit  States  and 
localities  to  use  some  of  the  Federal 
highway  subsidies  for  purposes  of  mass 
transit.  The  same  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tydings.  of  Maryland. 

I  believe  that  our  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  might  be  inter- 
ested In  the  joint  statement  which  Sen- 
ator Tydings  and  I  Issued  to  explain  the 
background  and  purposes  of  this 
measure. 

The  full  text  of  our  statement  is  as 
follows: 

Joint    Statement    of    Congressman    Jon- 
athan B.  Bingham  and  Sknatoh  Joseph 
D.  Tydings  Conczrnino  a  Bill  To  Pebmit  a 
State  To  Elect  To  Use  Ponds  Fkom  the 
Highway   TBtjbt   Fund   fo«   Pxjiiposes   of 
Urban  Mass  Tkansfobtation 
We     are     today     IntrodiKslng     legislation 
which,  If  passed.  wotUd  give  State  govern- 
ments the  authority  to  use  Federal  highway 
subsidies   for   either   road    construction   or 
mass  transit  In  whatever  proptu'tlons  they 
find   appropriate    to   meet    their   problems. 
This  is  based  on  our  ocmvlctlon  that  a  bal- 
anced urban  transportation  system  is  clearly 
the  best  way  to  meet  our  burgeoning  trans- 
portation needs. 

We  do  not  oppose  the  construction  al  high- 
ways. To  the  contrary,  we  support  highway 
construction.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  automobUes  alone  can  adequately 
handle  the  Job  of  moving  large  numbers  of 
people  back  and  forth  from  their  homes  to 
Jobs,  schools,  and  marketing.  In  great 
metropolitan  areas  highways  must  be  a  part 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  no  less 
than  the  survival  of  our  cities  as  we  now 
know  them.  For  it  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  that  If  we  are  to  retain  the  centralized, 
core  city — such  as  the  business  district  of 
New  York,  or  the  governmental  complex  of 
Washington — we  must  develop  more  flexible 
means  of  access  and  egress  than  we  possess 
today.  Our  cities  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
shopping,  cultural,  and  professional  centers 
they  are  today  If  they  are  Inaccessible.  And 
there  are  Indications  that  they  are  becoming 
inaccessible. 

Indeed,  it  Is  our  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  help  significantly  to  make  the  down- 
town areas  of  our  cities  ma%  pleasant  places 
to  work  and  live.  The  ideal  urban  trans- 
portation plan,  we  are  convinced,  would  com- 
bine a  rapid  transit  system  of  high  quality 
with  a  freeway  system  adequate  to  carry 
the  balance  of  the  trafllc.  Paradoxically, 
however,  the  natvu-e  of  present  Federal  aid 
has  been  such  as  to  predetermine  that  every 
community  will  best  be  served  by  a  basic 
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reliance  on  highways.  It  Is  o\u-  goal  to 
correct  this  clear  imbalance. 

By  1980,  in  jxist  16  short  years,  the  popula- 
tion of  our  Nation  wUl  have  reached  246  mil- 
lion people.  This  is  an  Increase  of  virtually 
one- third  over  the  existing  population. 
Ninety  percent  of  these  people  will  live  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  niunber  of 
automobile^  will  Increase  from  80  million  in 
1963  to  120  million  by  1980.  or  an  average 
of  one  car  '^for  every  two  people.  But  for 
most  of  our  cities  we  can  expect  very  little 
increase  in  the  surface  area  available  for  auto 
transportation  in  the  near  future.  And  the 
cost  will  be  staggering:  one  estimate  places 
the  cost  of  a  crosstown  expressway  in  Man- 
hattan at  $100  million  per  mile. 

The  facts  are  inescapable: 

1.  Our  cities  are  losing  commerce  and  in- 
dustry because  adequate  transportation  is 
not  available. 

The  August  9,  1964,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  noites  that  in  the  past  4  years 
34  companies  left  New  York  Cty  in  favor  of 
industrial  parks  on  Long  Island.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  given  for  the  move  by  com- 
pany executives  was  Insufficient  parking  and 
traSVc  congestion.  The  president  of  one 
company  said:  "If  we  had  a  plant  where  we 
wouldn't  have  to  fight  traffic  and  parking 
problems  every  day.  we  wouldn't  have  left 
the  city." 

The  January  1965  report  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  notes  that  department  store  sales 
in  downtovoi  Washington  from  1960-64  were 
up  only  3  percent,  compared  to  an  Increase  of 
38  percent  in  suburban  Washington.  Robert 
Levi,  president  of  the  Retail  Federation  of 
America,  made  the  following  statement  about 
the  situation  in  Washington : 

"If  this  city's  dispersal  continues  at  its 
present  rate,  and  its  revitallzation  program 
for  the  central  city  is  delayed,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  the  major  portion  of  new  invest- 
ment of  all  business  will  be  devoted  to  where 
there  Is  growth." 

2.  Americans  traveled  an  estimated  687 
billion  miles  by  car  last  year,  at  a  total  cost 
of  nearly  $70  billion. 

Over  85  percent  of  the  dally  travel  in  most 
urban  areas  today  is  by  car.  A  typical  one- 
car  family  driving  10,000  miles  a  year  spends 
more  than  $1,000  a  year  for  automobile 
travel — or  about  10  cents  per  mile. 

Denied  efficient  mass  transit  service,  the 
commuting  public  merely  has  avoided  public 
transportation,  and  the  highways  and  streets 
are  swollen  with  their  cars. 

The  result  has  been  a  monumental  coast- 
to-coast  traffic  Jam  costing  this  Nation  an 
estimated  $6  to  $8  billion  a  year  in  lost  time 
and  wages,  higher  accident  rates,  loss  of  re- 
tall  business,  extra  vehicle  wear  and  tear,  all 
on  top  of  personal  exasperation  and  frayed 
nerves. 

One  Chicago  planner  has  estimated  that 
it  takes  5  million  square  feet  of  offstreet 
parking  space  to  handle  additional  auto 
traffic  brought  in  by  a  single  new  express- 
way lane. 

Another  aspect  of  cost  Is  what  the  freeway 
does  to  local  tax  rolls.  Washington,  D.C, 
for  example,  had  2,100  acres  of  highly  taxed 
downtown  land  on  Its  rolls  In  1960.  Con- 
struction of  aU  highways  then  proposed 
would  have  reduced  the  taxable  downtown 
area  by  376  acres  or  17  percent. 

3.  The  social  costs  of  unchecked  freeway 
development  are  enormous. 


In  the  wake  of  urban  highway  construc- 
tion, neighborhoods  are  destroyed,  families 
are  uprooted,  taxable  land  is  wiped  out,  and 
a  mammoth  downtown  parking  problem  Is 
produced. 

Freeway  proposals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, before  they  were  scaled  down,  called 
for  the  displacement  of  33,000  pe(^e — al- 
most 5  percent  of  the  District's  poptilatlon. 

Freeways  sometimes  cut  subiirbs  in  half 
or  amputate  a  neighborhood  from  the  main 
community. 

The  historic  landmark  and  the  public  p«rk 
are  other  frequent  victims  of  the  freeway. 
A  study  made  for  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  in  1960  revealed  that  the 
Interstate  System  planned  to  invade  15 
Minneapolis  park  properties  and  that  other 
State  and  county  highways  were  scheduled 
to  invade  an  additional  13. 

4.  Air  pollution  is  another  disturbing  re- 
percussion of  the  onslaught  of  automobiles 
Into  our  cities. 

An  article  in  the  June  23,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  noted  a  report 
by  a  special  New  York  City  Council  com- 
mittee which  concluded  that  New  York's  air 
Is  a  contributing  factor  in  an  increasing 
death  rate  from  resplraUny  diseases.  Includ- 
ing lung  cancer.  The  committee  said  that 
the  air  is  damaging  buildings,  ruining  crops 
on  Staten  Island,  and  killing  parkway  trees 
and  shrubs  contaminated  by  auto  exhaust 
fumes.  The  committee  said  that  breathing 
the  city's  air  causes  as  much  inhalation  of 
benzpyrene,  a  cancer-inducing  hydrocarbon, 
as  would  result  from  smoking  two  packs  of 
cigarettes  a  day. 

The  Division  of  Air  Pollution  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  this  problem: 

"Abundant  evidence  exists  which  demon- 
strates that  certain  forms  and  systems  of 
transportation  may  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  production  of  air  pollution  ptroblems. 
These  problems  are  particularly  related  to 
the  increase  in  individually  owned  and  op- 
erated vehicles  in  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas. 

"The  Public  Health  Service,  therefore,  from 
the  standpoint  of  air  pollution  control,  looks 
with  favor  on  the  utilization  of  mass  trans- 
portation systems  utilizing  common  carrier 
means." 

Flexibility,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  key- 
note to  the  successful  revitallzation  oH  our 
paralyzed  urban  transportation  facilities. 

Yet.  ironically,  at  a  time  when  mass  trans- 
portation service  should  be  improving  it  Is 
deteriorating  at  a  frightening  pcMse.  And  it  is 
the  Federal  Government  which  is  largely 
to  blame. 

The  Federal  Government  encom-ages  high- 
way construction  by  providing  States  with 
90  percent  of  the  funds  for  highways  In  the 
interstate  ssytem.  Mass  transit  at  the  State 
level,  however.  Is  the  recipient  of  virtually 
no  aid  whatever,  and  as  a  result  there  i« 
nothing  being  done. 

The  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  has  been 
In  existence  since  1966.  It  has  annually 
pumped  blUlons  of  dollars  Into  Interstate 
and  local  highways,  eliciting  countopart 
State  expenditures  ranging  from  as  little  as 
10  percent  to  as  mudi  as  60  percent.  In  the 
3  years  1964-67  the  ratio  of  Federal  aid  for 
highways  Is  scheduled  to  be  SO  times  as  much 
as  for  itfban  mass  transit  ($12  bUllon  to 
$360  million) .    We  do  not  believe  that  this  Is 
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any  more  than  we  would  support 
■  reverse. 

there  Is  a  change  In  the  existing 
1972   the  Federal  Government  will 
contributed  more   than  $46  billion,  in 
'ears,  to  help  build  highways,  corn- 
only  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars 
transit. 

Baltimore  area  alone  there  Is  $815 
1  rorth  of  iirban  highway  construction 
p  tanning  boards  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $10  million  per  mile.     Little  or 
tlon  has  been  paid  to  the  develop - 
mass  transit,  however, 
transit  line,  whether  subway  or  bus, 
eflQclcnt  than  the  automobile. 
PVanclsco's  75-mile   BART  line    (Bay 
Raf  id  Transit)  will  cost  *13  million  per 
will  have  a  peak  hour  capacity  of 
passengers   in  each   direction. 
able  $13-mlllion-per-mile  8-lane  ex- 
would  have  a  peak  hour  capacity  of 
or  8,000  cars  (10.000  or  12,000  pas- 
before    congestion    began    to    slow 
And  the  rapid  transit  line,  of 
equires  a  much   narrower  right  of 
no  costly  and  wasteful  parking  f acil- 
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th  ?re  be  no  doubt  that  people  will  pa- 
1  nproved  transit  systems.     In  recent 
ements  in  the  New  York  sub- 
have  brought  about  an  increase 
million  additional  passengers  a  year. 
;ation    of   Philadelphia's   commuter 
resulted  in  a  44-percent  Increase 
over    the    past    several    years. 
the   Highland   Branch   in   Boston 
commuter    railroad    to    high-speed 
1958  has  resulted  in  a  1,000-percent 
In  rldership. 

nust  be  done  in  order  to  provide  for 

transportation    system    Is    to 

he  gross  inequity  which  exists  be- 

funds  available  for  highways  and 

available  for  rapid  transit. 

aid  Is  required  and  has,  In  fact, 

1.    Right  now,  however,  these  huge 

appropriated  exclusively  for  hlgh- 

trakisportation,     while    there    is     only 

aid  given  to  mass  transit. 

Inconsistent    with    the    principle 
should  be  encouraged  to 
tAeir  own  plans  based  on  fattors  of 
relevance  to  each.     The  Congress  can- 
a  transit  plan  that  will  meet  the 
every  city  In  the  United  States. 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
of  funds  for  the  highway  trust 
taxes  levied  on  automative  parts 
However,  studies  show   that 
who   actually    use    Interstate 
pay  only  about  a  third  of  the  costs 
of  the  roads.     The  balance 
taxes  are  paid  by  automotive  users 
lot  ride  on  the  subsidized  highways, 
a:  lalysls  of  the  15-mile  Kennedy  Ex- 
in  downtown  Chicago,  prepared  by 
York  engineering  firm  of  Parsons, 
Brlnckertioff,  Quade  &  Douglas,  this  fallacy 
apparent : 
Sorthwest  Expressway  was  built  at  a 
4^38  million.     If  placed  on  a  financ- 
equlvalent  to  that  presently  typical 
c     transportation     improvements, 
interest  at  4  percent  and  deprecia- 
50  years,  capital  charges  can  be  said 
tit   to  $11.1   million   a  year.     It    is 
that  fuel  and  other  related  taxes 
vehicles  operating  over  the  express- 
amount  to  approximately  $3.8  mil- 
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does  the  rest  of  the  money  come 
The  balance  of  the  capital,  main- 
and  operation  costs  must  be  met," 
i,  Brlnckerhoff.  Qiiade  &  Douglas 
continues,  "by  taxes  on  fuel  con- 
vehicles  operating  over  roads  and 
a  ready  completed,  some  for  decades." 
higher  estimate  has  been  made 
ilegional   Plan  Association   for   the 
few  York  area,  based  on  studies  by 


Prof.  William  Vickrey  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity: 

"The  subsidy  to  rush  hour  motorists  or 
typical  urban  expressways  and  streets  Is 
about  10  cents  a  mile  per  automobile.  The 
person  driving  25  miles  to  work  during  rush 
hoiu-s  in  a  metropolitan  area  is  subsidlzied 
about  $5  a  day  (or  perhaps  50  cents  or  $1 
less  if  he  passes  toll  gates)  •  *  •  if  (com- 
muter) railroad  or  subway  riders  received  the 
same  subsidy  as  automobile  commuters,  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  each  rider 
handsomely  to  get  onto  the  train." 

Against  this  background,  the  need  for  a 
transit  subsidy  becomes  more  understand- 
able. A  transit  system,  no  matter  how 
popular,  how  badly  needed,  or  how  well 
planned  and  operated,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  woo  commuters  off  the  expressways 
without  a  subsidy  so  long  as  the  urban  free- 
ways themselves,  and  the  parking  at  their 
downtown  end.  continue  to  be  lavishly 
subsidized. 

We  can  see  real  benefits  to  those  who  do 
use  highways  if  the  volume  of  traffic  is  re- 
duced. Installation  and  or  modernization  of 
rapid  transit  facilities  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  will  go  far  to  reducing  the  paralyzing 
congestion  which  presently  hinders  our  au- 
tomobile transportation. 

What  we  are  proposing  today  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  every  automobile  owner  in  every  city 
and  metropolitan  suburb  In  the  land, 
whether  or  not  that  person  would  utilize  a 
new  or  Improved  mass  transit  system  in  his 
area  or  not.  If  he  continues  to  use  his  auto- 
mobile he  will  find  that  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tem reduces  the  number  of  cars  on  the  road, 
and  thus  makes  his  trip  safer,  faster,  more 
comfortable,  and  in  every  way  a  more  pleas- 
ant experience.  If  he  drives  to  a  transit 
station,  he  will  have  discovered  a  fast,  ef- 
ficient, comfortable,  and  inexpensive  means 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  central 
city. 


Nobody  Can  Pay  Bills  With  Bottle  Caps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WYONHNG 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Felix  Morley,  writing  in  the  July  issue  of 
Nation's  Business  magazine,  draws  some 
particularly  salient  conclusions  in  an 
article  entitled  "Nobody  Can  Pay  Bills 
With  Bottle  Caps."  Dr.  Morley  traces 
the  decline  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  our 
cun-ency  and  the  manipulation  of  our 
monetary  structure  in  an  article  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent' that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nobody  Can  Pay  Bills  Wmi  Bottle  Caps 
(By  Felix  Morley) 

With  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  Jime 
30,  the  Federal  Government  recorded  its  fifth 
straight  year  of  deficit  financing. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  we  went  in 
the  hole  less  deeply  than  was  anticipated 
when  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1965  was 
drafted.  But  this  pleasant  circumstance  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  general  acceptance  of 
ever-mounting  debt  as  something  normal 
and  officially  imperturbing  even  during  a 
stretch  of  tinfffecedented  prosperity. 


Of  the  20  years  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  only  6  have  seen  us  in  the  black  and 
that  mostly  by  relatively  small  amounts.  An- 
other heavy  deficit  is  anticipated  for  the  fis- 
cal year  now  opening.  It  will  further  inflate 
a  national  debt  which  is  already  over  $316  bil- 
lion. So  Congress  has  been  instructed  by 
the  Treasury  to  raise  again  the  highly  elastic 
debt  ceUing.  This  is  now  only  a  reminder 
that  the  American  people  once  reallj'  held 
the  power  of  the  piu^e. 

No  private  business  with  a  similar  finan- 
cial record  could  expect  to  survive,  let  alone 
pay  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  But 
Washington  poses  as  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  covering  expenditures  with  receipts.  Per 
all  Its  monstrous  debt,  v/hlch  will  take  S11.5 
billion  In  Interest  alone  during  fiscal  1966, 
wholly  unearned  dividends,  in  the  form  of 
countless  subsidies,  are  constantly  Increased. 

To  the  uninformed  It  must  seem  as  though 
Uncle  Sam  had  rediscovered  the  secret  of 
fabulous  King  Midas,  to  whom  the  gods  tem- 
porarily gave  the  gift  of  turning  everything 
he  touched  to  gold.  Yet  there  is  actually  no 
mystery  about  the  ability  of  modem  govern- 
ments, whether  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  United 
States,  or  hybrid  socialisms  in  between,  to 
spend  contlnously  more  than  they  take  in. 

It  is  not  done  with  mirrors  but  by  a  device 
essentially  similar  to  the  trick  of  the  em- 
perors in  the  time  of  Rome's  decadence,  when 
they  clipped  the  coinage  In  order  to  provide 
the  popular  circuses  which  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  sanction.  The  managed  currencies 
which  are  the  space  age  form  of  coin  clipping 
have  all  been  more  or  less  legalized.  The 
result,  however,  in  the  form  of  consequent 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  is  much 
the  same.  * 

One  might  even  surmise  that  the  managed 
currency  racket,  for  a  racket  it  essentially  is, 
traces  back  to  the  Midas  myth.  At  a  time 
when  gold  was  the  universal  measure  of  value 
some  Imaginative  Greek  dreamed  up  a  ruler 
who  could  create  purchasing  power  at  will. 
Now  we  achieve  the  same  end  by  putting 
the  fable  in  reverse.  Rulers  dispense  with 
gold  by  telling  their  subjects  that  pieces  of 
paper,  nicely  engraved  and  printed,  are  all 
that  we  need  for  money. 

Thus  the  $10  Federal  Reserve  note  states 
on  its  face  that  the  United  States  "will  pay 
to  the  bearer  on  demand  ten  dollars."  Try- 
to  sectire  this  redemption  and  probably  you 
will  receive  a  duplicate  note,  perhaps  a  little 
cleaner  but  otherwtee  identical.  Conceivably 
two  $5  bills  might  be  substituted. 

Alongside  this  hocus-pocus  the  fable  cf 
King  Midas  seems  quite  contemporary,  not 
less  so  for  the  snapper  with  which  it  ends. 
Because  his  food  turned  to  inedible  metal 
as  It  reached  his  lips,  the  monarch  starved. 
In  other  words,  there  Is  no  way  in  which  real 
value  can  be  created  by  governmental  fiat. 
The  moral  is  one  on  which  the  Keynesian 
economists  might  profitably  brood. 

Since  the  United  States  turned  to  irre- 
deemable currency,  in  1933,  the  paper  dollar 
has  lost  so  much  of  its  value  that  an  annual 
income  of  $12,000  is  now  needed  to  equal 
the  purchasing  power  of  one  of  $4,000  then. 
This  is  coin  clipping  as  extreme  as  anything 
practiced  in  ancient  times.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  have  been  able  to  up  their  in- 
comes in  proportion  have  not  been  injured. 
Some  less  appreciated  results  of  managed 
currencies  _^re  more  universally  damaging. 
A  loss  affecting  every  citizen  is  that  "power 
of  the  purse"  which  our  forefathers  strove 
so  valiantly  to  achieve.  Subordination  of 
the  monarch  to  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  In  determining  the  amount  and 
direction  of  governmental  expenditure,  was 
one  of  the  great  landmarks  on  the  road  to 
freedom.  It  is  embodied  in  our  Constitution 
by  the  provision  that:  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

While  technically  observed,  this  prohibi- 
tion   actually   became   a   dead   letter   when 


the  dollar  ceased  to  be  redeemable.  That 
now  discarded  safeguard  provided  an  almost 
automatic  check  on  governmental  extrava- 
gance. The  mere  possibility  of  redemption 
meant  that  money  would  not  be  created, 
whether  by  printing  press  or  in  the  more  re- 
fined form  of  monetized  debt,  beyond  the 
limitation  of  the  gold  reserve  and  the  an- 
ticipated demands  for  redemption. 

The  clever  but  fundamentally  immoral  de- 
vice of  irredeemable  currency  has  changed 
all  this.  It  has  again  placed  the  power  of 
the  purse  In  the  hands  of  nonelected  of- 
ficials. Just  as  it  was  when  the  Mayflower 
sailed.  There  Is  certainly  irony  In  the  effort 
to  guarantee  votes  for  everybody,  after  the 
vote  has  become  worthless  as  a  control  over 
any  form  of  Federal  extravagance. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  Communist 
genius  planned  the  substitution  of  irredeem- 
able currency  with  the  clear  purpose  of 
making  centralized  dictatorship  easy.  Dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Karl  Marx,  indeed,  all  the 
more  important  nations  adhered  scrupulously 
to  the  gold  standard,  the  more  so  for  the 
record  of  disaster  that  in  the  long  run  has 
always  ruined  countries  that  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  value  of  their  money. 

But  Lenin  publicly  welcomed  the  change 
when  the  staggering  costs  of  the  First  World 
War  undermined  the  gold  standard  In  all 
of  Europe,  Russia  included.  And  there  was 
further  Communist  approval  in  1933  when 
President  Roosevelt  "made  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  currency  an  open 
and  admitted  instrument  of  public  policy." 
The  quotation  is  attributed  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Morgenthau,  in  his  famous 
"Diaries." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  effective  criti- 
cisms that  can  be  made  of  the  old  gold 
standard,  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  most 
of  them  have  been  thought  up  since  redeem- 
able currencies  were  abandoned.  Undeniably, 
however,  the  age  of  modern  dictatorships 
began  when  this  great  change  was  made. 
This  is  no  mere  coincidence,  even  though 
the  connection  is  concealed  by  the  well  ad- 
vartlsed  social  purposes  to  which  the  usurped 
power  of  the  piu^e  is  put.  From  Moscow  to 
Washington,  traveling  either  east  or  west,  it 
is  argued  In  almost  every  capital  that  the 
great  virtue  of  unlimited  government  Is  Its 
alleged  ability  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
people.  Undoubtedly  this  official  claim  is 
often  sincerely  made.  But  it  is  disconcerting 
to  see  both  "slave"  and  "free"  worlds  in  such, 
complete  agreement  on  the  importance  of 
irredeemable  managed  currencies  for  the 
creation  of  great  societies. 

Indeed  there  is  now  only  one  outstanding 
chief  of  state  who  argues  without  equivoca- 
tion that  civilization  would  be  in  better  shape 
if  the  great  trading  nations  would  restore 
the  time  tested  gold  standard,  which  perhaps 
should  be  done  in  concert  if  It  is  done  at  all. 
President  de  Ga.ulle  of  Prance  is  often  ac- 
cused of  having  dictatorial  leanings.  But  the 
charge  is  blunted  by  his  deiponstrated  will- 
ingness to  subject  the  spending  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  wholly  nonpoUtical  controls. 
That  is  the  practice  of  democracy,  as  con- 
trasted with  mere  llpservlce. 

The  manipulated  currency  systems  of  the 
principal  trading  nations  have  now  been  co- 
ordinated and  fairly  well  stabilized  by  a 
whole  network  of  intricate  intergovernmental 
arrangements.  One  serious  difficulty,  how- 
ever, remains  essentially  unsolved  and,  for 
our  own  country,  is  perceptibly  moving 
toward  crisis  proportions. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  powerful  government 
to  declare  anything  legal  tender  In  the  terri- 
tory which  it  controls.  Instead  of  Irredeem- 
able paper  It  could  decree  the  use  of  bottle 
caps,  as  was  suggested  In  a  science  fiction 
story  not  long  since.  All  that  is  needed  Is 
complete  govermnental  control  of  what 
passes  for  money. 

The  hitch  comes  when  traders  under  an- 
other sovereignty  are  asked  to  accept  dubious 


payment  for  the  goods  they  sell  abroad. 
Compensation  in  International  transactions 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  seller,  or  he  will 
simply  decline  to  sell.  The  bottlecap  cur- 
rency worked.  In  a  very  readable  story,  only 
because  It  was  used  In  a  community  having 
no  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

In  the  last  analysis  gold  remains,  as  it  has 
always  been,  the  one  endvulngly  acceptable 
form  of  settlement  for  international  balances. 
Appreciation  of  this  forced  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  redeem  paper  dollars  in  gold 
when  demanded  by  foreign  central  banks, 
even  though  identical  dollars  became  irre- 
deennable  when  held  by  American  citizens  at 
home. 

With  our  continuoxis  deficit  financing  now 
seemingly  settled  policy,  foreign  doubts  as  to 
the  futvu-e  worth  of  the  dollar  have  natvurally 
increased.  They  are  reflected  In  the  persist- 
ent drain  on  what  has  now  become  a  very 
emaciated  gold  reserve.  It  is  a  highly  im- 
welcome  situation,  which  half  measures  may 
not  suffice  to  m.eet.  And  those  who  regret 
the  paissing  of  the  old  gold  standard  are  en- 
titled to  draw  the  obvious  moral : 

Gold  still  stands  up,  when  faith  in  irre- 
deemable paper  ctirrency  grows  as  thin  as  the 
paper  on  which  Government  can  so  easily 
stamp  arbitrary  values  for  domestic  purposes. 


Thailand:  Next  Vietnam?— An  On-the- 
Scene  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOITU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  the  little  nation  of  South 
Vietnam  was  as  remote  to  most  Ameri- 
cans as  the  planet  Neptune.  Today 
South  Vietnam,  and  what  happens  there, 
is  the  direct  concern  of  every  American. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  which 
hit  the  newsstands  July  26  contained  an 
article  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  policymak- 
ers in  all  branches  of  Government.  Sol 
W.  Sanders,  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
staffer,  is  a  reporter  with  considerable 
experience  in  problems  dealing  with 
southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Sanders  was  sta- 
tioned in  South  Vietnam  during  the  early 
stages  of  that  conflict.  He  is  now  report- 
ing activities  in  Thailand,  a  country 
known  to  many  Americans  as  Siam. 
Sanders  sees  much  evidence  of  the  Viet- 
namese situation  reoccurring  in  Thai- 
land. The  political  situation  is  not 
stable,  the  geography  is  very  similar,  and 
the  Communist  subverters  and  insurgents 
are  endeavoring  to  create  another  Asian 
sore  for  the  free  world. 

The  Communist  professionals  have 
been  hard  at  work  in  Thailand  for  many 
years  but  possibly  there  is  still  time  to 
head  ofiE  another  so-called  war  of  libera- 
tion before  it  reaches  its  final  bloody 
stage.  Those  who  make  policy  must 
come  to  understand  that  reaction  to 
aggression  is  no  longer  enough.  We 
must  use  the  initiative  and  drive  which 
made  our  country  great  and  direct  it 
toward  halting  Red  subversion  before 
widespread  warfare  develops  as  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  must  stand  fast  in  South  Vietnam 


to  avoid  similar  developments  in  Thai- 
land. But  the  problem  is  much  broader 
than  southeast  Asia  for  even  if  we  con- 
tain the  Reds  in  South  Vietnam  they  will 
incite  more  revolutions  in  southeast  Asia. 
in  Africa,  and  in  Latin  America.  If  our 
dream  of  peace,  lasting  and  secure,  is 
ever  to  be  realized  we  must  reevaluate 
those  policies  which  have  been  ineffective 
or  downright  failures  and  initiate  new 
forwardlooking  policies  which  will  dis- 
courage the  present  methods  employed 
by  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  this  fine  article  and  hope 
that  it  will  stimulate  you  to  take  a  hard, 
realistic,  unfogged,  look  at  our  present 
situation.    The    author    describes    the 
situation  much  as  I  saw  it  when  I  visited 
Thailand  last  month. 
Thailand;  Next  Vietnam? — An  on-thb- 
ScENK  Report 
(By  Sol  W.  Sanders) 
Bangkok. — Is     another     Vietnamese-style 
war   building  up   for  the  United  States   In 
Thailand? 

That  Is  the  question  you  have  to  ask  after 
making  a  1,000-mile  Jeep  trek  over  d\isty. 
sometimes  muddy,  roads  in  northeast  Thai- 
land. 

For  a  reporter  who  has  seen  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  as  I  did,  there 
is  a  frightening  similarity  In  what  he  sees 
in  this  country.  Thailand,  like  Vietnam,  has 
its  isolated  Tillages  and  Jungled  mountains 
Just  made  for  guerrilla  redoubts.  There  is 
sanctuary  across  the  border  whwe,  as  In  the 
Vietnamese  war,  trained  Communists  can  In- 
spire and  supply  the  Insurgents. 

Back  here  in  the  capital,  there  {^pears  to 
be  the  same  lethargy  as  In  Saigon — the  hope 
that  the  threat  will  blow  away  while  the 
potential  for  chaos  in  the  Government  de- 
velops. 

beds:    how   near? 

Most  foreigners  here  do  not  believe  the 
Conununlsts — directed  from  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam — are  making  their  maximum 
effort  yet.     One  American  official  said: 

"Any  time  the  CcHnmunlsts  want  to,  they 
can  turn  on  a  full-fledged  campaign  of  sub- 
version, Infiltration,  and  Insurrection  In  the 
northeast." 

When  I  asked  a  Government  police  official 
in  the  provincial  capital  of  Nakhon  Phancxn 
In  the  northeast  how  close  the  Communists 
were,  he  held  his  hand  close  to  his  chest.  I 
could  see  what  he  meant.  , 

'  From  his  c^ce  on  the  banks  of  the  huge 
Mekong  River,  we  looked  across  the  river  into 
Laos. 

Not  more  than  10  miles  beyond  the  op- 
posite bank,  I  had  spent  a  week  in  1963  with 
American  advisers  to  the  Royal  Laotian 
Army — facing  Conununlst  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  who  were  guarding 
\the  flank  of  the  Ho  Chl-minh  trail.  It  is 
down  that  route  that  trained  cadres  and 
supplies  move  to  guerrillas  In  Soubi 
Vietnam. 

Now  the  positions  that  we  had  occupied  in 
1962  are  in  Communist  liands.  It  is  an  open 
secret  here  that  Reds  in  civilian  dress  come 
Into  the  Laotian  town  of  Thakhek,  Just 
across  the  Mekong  River  from  Thailand. 

CXTAKOINC    the    BORDEm 

The  police  official  pointed  out  to  me  that 
there  are  240  miles  of  the  Mekong  River — 
dividing  Thailand  and  Laos — to  guard  in  Just 
this  one  Province. 

*  There  are  only  28.000  Thai  policemen  for  a 
country  bigger  than  France,  and  in  the 
northeast  they  don't  average  more  than  one 
for  3.000  people.  And  they  have  to  police 
isolated  villages,  separated  by  Jungle,  over 
roads  often  impassable  in  the  rainy  season. 
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It  Is  thlB  factor,  among  others,  that  is 
making  the  northeastern  part  of  Thailand 
so  vMli  erable  to  infiltration  by  the  Com- 
munisti . 

The  lortheast,  as  one  American  official 
puts  it  is  a  lot  like  the  U.S.  West  of  the 
1870s. 

It  is  a  huge  territory,  bigger  than  the 
neighbc  ring  nation  of  Cambodia,  or  than 
Mlnnes<  ta  or  Utah  in  the  United  States. 

Its  p  >pulation.  about  4  million,  mostly 
speaks  ^ao.  For  centuries  it  has  been  cut 
off  by  n  oun tains  from  central  Thailand,  and 
Its  mal  1  centers  are  Just  across  the  river 
from  La  36. 

Unllk!  most  of  the  rest  of  Thailand,  the 
northea  rt's  soil  is  poor.  It  has  insufficient 
rain  for  6  months  of  the  year,  and  monsoon 
floods,  '  vtxich  quickly  drain  off,  during  the 
rest  of    he  year. 

As  a  result,  average  income  is  less  than 
half  thj  t  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  And 
<Mily  in  the  last  few  years  has  the  govern- 
ment b(  en  turning  serious  thought  to  rais- 
ing Uvii  g  standards. 

A  roi  dbulldlng  program.  Including  the 
Friends]  dp  Highway  to  the  Laos  t>order  built 
with  U.  3.  aid,  has  begiui  to  open  up  the 
area.  I  ut  the  Thai  are  finding  that  the 
roads  ai  i  also  making  it  easier  for  lawbreak- 
ers and  the  Communists  to  operate. 

A   TROITBLZ    SPOT 

The  r  ortheast  has  been  the  center  for  a 
moveme  it  to  detach  the  area  from  Bangkok's 
rule.  T  wo  years  ago  the  Bangkok  Govern- 
ment escuted  a  leader  of  the  separatist 
moveme  it  who  was  promoting  a  Unity  Party 
to  tnclu  le  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  across 
the  bat  er. 

In  re<  ent  months,  the  Communists  seem 
to  have  taken  emphasis  off  the  separatist 
aspect  o '  the  movement.  No  longer  do  they 
preach  )n  a  clandestine  radio  from  Laos 
about  a  united  Laos  including  the  Laotians 
Uvlng  li  northeast  Thailand.  Instead,  a 
llberatlca  movement  for  all  Thailand  has 
been  launched.  By  Vietnamese  standards, 
this  moi  ement  is  minor.  About  200  men  are 
in  the  tills— and  perhaps  75  of  them  are 
trained  juerrUlas.  They  come  mostly  from 
one  or  t'  jo  villages  in  Nakhon  Phanom  Prov- 
ince. "Set  the  Implications  are  becomine 
clear.  ^ 

"Hial  1  ollce  have  dlicovered  packing  cases 
In  the  mountains  which  contained  3,000 
guns.  <  fnerrllla  communications  are  good. 
When  i  U.S.  Information  Service  team 
visited  t  le  home  village  of  one  of  the  guer- 
rillas, tt  e  clandestine  radio  broadcast  a  de- 
nunclatl  m  within  a  few  ilays. 

U.8.  ol  iservers  in  the  area  say  that  young 
men  are  jelng  recruited  in  Thailand  for  serv- 
ice with  the  Pathet  Lao  forces  which  are 
run  by    Banol-sponsored  Reds   in  Laos 

In  on(  district,  a  local  Thai  official  told 
me  he  h  Id  proof  that  villagers  had  gone  to 
Yunnan  !>rovlnce  In  South  China  where  there 
are  some  Thai -speaking  tribesmen  and  where 
a  "Free  '  Ibal"  organization  has  operated  for 
10  years.  , 

It  is  gi  nerally  assumed  in  Bangkok  and  in 
Vlentian  \,  the  captal  of  Laos,  that  the  Com- 
munist ilsslons  in  "neutral"  Laos  are  di- 
recting tlJs  subversion. 

The  ( fbinese  Communist  Embassy  in 
Vientian  i  is  largely  staffed  with  Chinese  who 
either  h  ive  lived  in  Thailand  or  speak  its 
language.  North  Vietnam  also  maintains 
an  embaj  sy  In  Vientiane,  and  recently  a  man 
who  sale  he  was  transmitting  messages  to 
South  VI  stnam  on  behalf  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Embassy  surrendered  to  Laotian 
police. 

CONTROr.    BY    TERROR 

In  noitheast  Thailand,  the  Communists 
are  opeuting  with  well-esUbllshed  tech- 
niques c:  terrorism  and  Infiltration. 

In  one  district,  over  the  past  2  years,  11 
vUlage  c  ilefs.  police,  and  police  Informers 
have  be<n  killed.    One   police   official   told 


me  that  in  the  Na  Kae  district,  he  estimated 
70  of  113  villages  are  under  Communist  con- 
trol. In  the  same  district  the  Communists 
have  published  a  list  of  people  they  intend 
to  kill.  Already  they  have  assassinated  a 
police  corporal,  and  the  commanding  police 
captain  and  his  sergeant  are  next  on  the 
list.     An  official  said  grimly: 

"So  far  the  Communists  have  done  Just 
what  they  say  they  will  do." 

Here  in  Bangkok,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  play  down  the  whole  threat. 

Interior  Minister,  Gen.  Praphas  Cha- 
rustathien,  after  an  extensive  swing  through 
the  northeast,  reported  there  were  only  1.000 
Communists  there.  Foreign  observers,  re- 
membering that  any  effective  ratio  of  Gov- 
ernment troops  to  guerrillas  must  be  at  least 
10  to  1,  believe  that  even  this  estimate  Is 
alarming. 

ACTIVE    FIFTH    COLtJMN 

Tlie  North  Vietnamese  already  have  a 
built-in  fifth  column  In  the  northeast. 

Officially,  there  are  about  40.000  Vietnamese 
still  living  there.  Many  of  them  were  born 
in  northeast  Thailand.  In  fact.  North  Viet- 
nam's leader.  Ho  Chl-minh.  is  said  to  have 
conducted  his  anti-French  campaign  during 
the  1930's  from  a  northeast  Thai  village  for 
a  time. 

These  original  Vietnamese  were  increased 
by  an  influx  of  war  refugees  after  1948. 

Today  the  North  Vietnamese  community 
in  northeast  Thailand  is  a  tightly  organized 
extension  of  Hanoi's  police  state. 

An  American  In  the  area  told  me  he  knew 
an  11 -year-old  Vietnamese  boy  who  described 
his  training  as  a  guerrilla  and  messenger  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  Reds.  Able  to  read  a 
map,  he  knew  the  route  from  northeast 
Thailand  to  Hanoi,  and  explained  in  detail 
how  to  set  up  one  of  the  murderous  bamboo- 
spoke  traps  used  by  Red  guerrillas.  When 
his  friendship  with  the  American  became 
known,  he  was  packed  off  to  Hanoi. 

It  Is  known  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
maintain  a  radio-communications  network  in 
the  area.  Their  control  is  so  effective  that 
when  a  movie  house  In  Odorn  showed  a  South 
Vietnamese  propaganda  film,  the  local  Viet- 
namese enforced  a  boycott  that  is  still  effec- 
tive after  2  years. 

VIETNAMESE  REMOVED,  BUT 

The  Thai  are  aware  of  this  threat,  and, 
since  1959,  a  repatriation  to  North  Vietnam 
was  under  way  until  a  few  months  ago  when 
Hanoi  said  American  bombing  had  made  the 
movement  "unsafe." 

Informed  Americans  and  Thai  in  the 
northeast  area  say  that  repatriation  was 
worse  than  a  farce. 

Instead  of  the  70,000  North  Vietnamese 
officially  supposed  to  be  living  In  the  area 
In  1959,  they  say,  the  real  figure  was  closer 
to  120,000.  Thirty  thousand,  officially,  were 
moved  out — but  I  heard  reports  that  some 
had  already  returned  over  trails  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  an  American  pointed  out 
that  the  Communist-dominated  North  Viet- 
namese conmiunlty  probably  chose  for  re- 
patriation only  those  people  It  didn't  trust, 
so  they  would  be  sent  back  to  Hanoi.  And 
the  North  Vietnamese  Red  Cross  offices  which 
dot  the  northeast  towns  have  given  the  Reds 
a  legal  network  of  control  to  reinforce  their 
already  effective  underground. 

"Any  time  Hanoi  wants  It,  they  already 
have  a  well-disciplined,  trained  nucleus  for 
a  guerrilla  movement,"  a  foreigner  in  the  area 
said. 

So  far,  there  is  no  Indication  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  the  northeast  are  work- 
ing with  the  Thai  guerrillas.  However,  it  is 
assiomcd  that  a  working  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  groups  could  be  brought  into 
action  at  a  moment's  notice  with  an  order 
from  Hanoi. 

The  northeast  is  only  one  of  the  potential 
trouble  spots  for  the  Thai. 
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CHINESE    REDS    DUG    IN 

In  the  extreme  southwest,  along  tlie  Ma- 
laysian border,  a  remnant — estimated  by  the 
British  at  600— of  the  local  Chinese  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  who  fought  In  the  12-year 
Malayan  emergency  are  dug  In.  Now,  as  part 
of  the  campaign  to  chew  up  Malaysia,  the 
Indonesians  also  have  been  sending  infiltra- 
tors into  the  area.  Most  of  the  people  in 
the  four  southern  provinces  of  Thailand  are 
Malay-speaking  Moslems,  and  the  Indo- 
nesians are  trying  to  stir  them  up  against 
the  Thai  Government. 

Here  in  Bangkok,  itself,  there  is  a  potential 
for  trouble. 

A  large  part  of  the  city's  population  is 
Sino-Thal,  or  citizens  whose  ancestors  came 
from  China.  Earlier  this  year,  Peiplng  an- 
nounced that  it  was  sponsoring  a  campaign 
to  bring  down  the  "reactionary"  Thai  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  speculated  that  this  was 
aimed  at  the  local  people  of  Chinese 
ancestry— a  warning  to  get  on  Peiping's 
bandwagon. 

TIES   TO    PEIPING 

No  one  is  sure  Just  how  effective  Peiping's 
campaign  is  going  to  be.  The  local  Chinese 
have  profited  more  than  any  other  Thai,  as 
merchants  and  artisans,  from  the  phenom- 
enal prosperity  here  since  World  War  II. 
They  are  considered  to  be  largely  nonpoliti- 
cal.  But  the  pull  of  a  powerful  and  threat- 
ening China  is  tremendous. 

Fxu-thermore,  Bangkok  is  getting  all  the 
problems  of  a  developing  city  in  an  under- 
developed country — problems  that  could  aid 
the  Communists. 

Appetites  for  higher  standards  of  living 
have  been  fed  by  modernization.  There  are 
widespread  corruption  and  inefficiency.  Liv- 
ing costs  continue  to  rise  dramatically. 
Trade  imions  are  Illegal,  but  there  has  been 
a  series  of  student  strikes. 

Thailand  has  been  ruled  by  a  military  dic- 
tatorship since  the  early  postwar  years. 
After  a  scandal  over  the  embezzlement  of 
large  sums  of  money  by  the  late  Prime  Min- 
ister, Gen.  Sarit  Thanarat,  the  military  men 
promised  the  country  a  constitution,  now 
being  drawn  up. 

Few  people  believe  that  Thailand  Is  going 
down  the  drain  Inevitably,  despite  signs  of 
growing  Communist  activity. 

THAI   GOVERNMENT    STIRRING 

Belatedly,  the  Government  is  trying  to  de- 
velop the  northeast.  In  this  year's  capital 
budget,  the  northeast  Is  getting  six  times  as 
much  as  It  did  5  years  ago.  Two-thirds  of 
the  $16.8  mllUon  in  U.S.  grants  to  Thailand 
is  devoted  lo  the  northeast. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Thai  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  to  train  police. 
It  Includes  plans  to  Increase  the  marine 
police  patrol  along  the  Mekong  River. 

To  attack  Insurgency,  so-called  mobile  de- 
velopment units  of  the  armed  forces  and 
police  move  into  an  area  where  trouble  may 
start. 

ATTEMFT3   TO   HEU 

The  mobile  groups  set  up  a  social  welfare 
program,  work  out  new  security  provisions, 
and  try  to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  In 
theory,  these  units  are  followed  by  projects 
of  rural  development  to  which  the  United 
States  is  contributing  $7  million. 

So  far  this  program  has  had  more  foiin 
than  content. 

I  visited  one  of  the  mobile  development 
units  In  the  northeast  and  found  It  operat- 
ing well  below  strength.  The  Interior  Min- 
istry had  not  yet  gotten  around  to  supplying 
the  police  detail — perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant element  In  the  operation. 

In  25  months,  the  unit  had  been  able  to 
produce  real  results  In  only  one  village.  An- 
other vi.'lage  remained  100  percent  Commu- 
nist, a  local  officer  said.  In  two  other  vil- 
lages, the  Government  program  was  consid- 
ered to  be  only  holding  its  own. 


You  get  some  Idea  of  how  effective  the 
Government's  program  Is  by  the  fact  that  a 
Bopular  song  at  present  sweeping  Bangkok 
nleht  spots  ridicules  a  village  chief  named 
LiLhls  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  vUlagers' 
real  problems,  his  embezzlement  of  funds 
lent  by  Bangkok  for  rural  development,  and 
his  high-flown  but  Impractical  schemes. 

PICTURE    NOT   BRIGHT 

Experience  in  Vietnam  has  proved  Just  how 
difficult  it  is  to  combat  insurgency  in  this 
part  of  Asia.  With  the  potential  for  trouble 
in^ isolated  areas,  with  the  Communists'  ex- 
pertise gained  in  Vietnam,  and  with  the  still- 
fumbling  efforts  of  the  Bangkok  Govern- 
ment, the  picture  here  is  not  bright. 

One  top-ranking  Thai  official  in  the  north- 
east told  me: 

"Our  people  here  are  on  the  fence.  I  think 
we  can  still  pull  them  over  to  our  side.  But 
the  Communists  are  making  a  big  effort,  and 
we'll  have  to  work  harder  and  do  better  if 
they're  not  to  succeed." 


General  Eisenhower's  Role  in  Nuclear  Un- 
derstanding With  Soviet  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  mounting  crisis  in  Vietnam,  and  our 
difficulties  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  elsewhere,  the  United  States  has 
achieved  a  certain  degree  of  understand- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  role 
and  meaning  of  nuclear  weapons  This 
understanding  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  and  perceptiveness  of 
General  Eisenhower  during  his  years  in 
the  White  House. 

An  article  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  furnishes  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  General  Eisenhower's  role  in  open- 
ing the  way  to  this  understanding,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  World  Still  Ought  To  Like  Ike 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Since  the  1962  eyeball-to-eyeball  Soviet- 
American  confrontation  over  Cuba  the  world 
has  been  living  largely  in  a  mood  of  detente, 
convinced  that  a  nuclear  holocaust  can  be 
avoided,  or  at  least  Indefinitely  postponed. 

This  assumption  of  well-being,  certainly  a 
dangerous  one,'  lately  has  come  under  con- 
siderable strain  because  of  the  splrallng  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union  contends  that 
while  it  wants  to  continue  the  detente,  the 
U.S.  action  in  Vietnam  is  making  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  The  United  States  Is  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  detente,  despite  Vietnam, 
and  the  official  view  here  is  that  Is  Is  quite 
possible. 

Of  coiu-se,  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the 
outcome  in  Vietnam.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the  world's 
two  major  nuclear  powers  is  bombing  an 
ally  of  the  other  major  power  without  pro- 
voking a  response.  That  says  much  about 
the  strength  of  the  detente. 

It  may  be  iristructlve,  then,  to  raise  one's 
sights     above    that     Inunedlate    southeast 


Asian  horizon  to  examine  the  detente.  The 
word,  common  In  diplomacy,  simply  means 
"a  relaxing,  as  of  strained  relations  between 
nations." 

EISENHOWER  AND  DETENT* 

How  have  we  reached  this  International 
state  of  affairs? 

In  the  20  years  since  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  the  only  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  a 
remarkable  degree  of  understanding  of  their 
meaning  has  been  achieved — certainly  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  Brit- 
ain and  by  France,  and  possibly  considerably 
more  so  by  Red  China  than  Peiping's  bellicose 
pronouncements  would  Indicate. 

If  war  is  Indeed  an  extension  of  politics  or 
diplomacy,  then  one  must  look  at  both  the 
political  and  military  nature  of  the  road  to 
understanding.  Along  that  road  a  central 
figure  is  the  much  too  often  berated  and  fre- 
quently badly  understood  President  Eisen- 
hower. This  is  emphatically  not  to  say  that 
his  insight  into  or  management  of  foreign 
affairs  fully  met  the  needs  of  the  times:  in 
many  respects  they  clearly  did  not.  But  the 
failings  and  failiu-es  are  not  the  central  point, 
as  the  current  involvement  in  Vietnam  Indi- 
cates. The  central  point  is  that  he  was  the 
American  most  responsible  for  the  detente. 
Whether  its  possibilities  are  adequately  ex- 
plored and  seized  upon  now  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  another  President. 

Exactly  10  years  ago  today  the  1955  siunmit 
conference  opened  in  the  old  League  of  Na- 
tions Building  in  Geneva.  That  conference, 
and  former  President  Elsenhower's  key  role 
in  it,  have  been  much  maligned.  General 
Eisenhower  deserves  far  more  credit  than  it 
Is  the  fashion  to  grant  him  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  What  he  did  was  a  central 
factor  m  reaching  the  detente  which  exists 
today  and  on  which  the  world  pins  so  much 
hope  for  the  future,  even  for  the  continued 
existence  of  mankind  itself. 

After  that  1955  summit  conference  it  soon 
became  fashionable  to  denigrate  the  so-called 
spirit  of  Geneva  which  so  briefly  arose  from 
the  6-day  gathering.  It  Is  true  that  the  fol- 
lowup  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence broke  up  in  the  hopeless  deadlock  which 
remains  to  this  day  over  the  issue  of  Euro- 
pean security  and  German  reunification. 

But  In  retrospect  those  arguments  were 
not  the  historically  relevant  factors  at  Ge- 
neva. What  was  relevant  was  the  break- 
through in  Soviet-American  relations,  up  to 
then  frozen  in  nearly  a  decade  of  Intense 
cold  war,  plus  the  hot  war  In  Korea. 

StJMMITET    PROPOSED 

A  bit  of  history  is  viUl  to  an  understand- 
ing of  what  occurred. 

Those  uneasy  wartime  allies,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  soon  were  im- 
pelled into  a  cold  war  by  Stalin's  tactics. 
What  Winston  Churchill  termed  the  Iron 
Curtain  soon  divided  Europe  from  Stettin  on 
the  Baltic  to  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic. 

Stalin's  death  on  March  6,  1953,  only  45 
days  after  President  Elsenhower's  first  In- 
auguration, was  to  alter  East-West  relations 
drastically.  Mr.  Eisenhower,  In  April,  made 
a  conciliatory  foreign  policy  speech  and  on 
May  11  Prime  Minister  Churchill  proposed 
"a  conference  on  the  highest  level"  between 
"the  leading  powers,"  a  speech  in  which  he 
first  used  the  word  "summit." 

Stalin's  successors  did  not  directly  respond 
but  they  did  move  to  liquidate  his  error  in 
Korea.  The  truce  came  on  July  27.  Church- 
Ill's  stunmlt  call  had  been  made  partly  in 
anticipation  of  the  signing.  But  in  October, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  was 
In  London  telling  Churchill  (so  I  heard  Dulles 
explain  later)  that  the  summit  idea  was  an 
opiate  which  almost  surely  would  lead  to  a 
breakdown  In  Western  defenses.  When 
Churchill  proposed  going  to  Moscow  alone, 
Dulles  told  him  he  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a  middleman.  The  Prime  Minister  aban- 
doned the  idea. 

The  Wast  by  now  was  consumed  by  Its  own 


Internal  argument  over  creation  of  an  Inte- 
grated European  army,  the  KDC  schane, 
which  Moscow  helped  to  defeat  by  xme  of  tbm 
French  Communist  Party.  Summitry  did 
not  emerge  again  vmtil  1955. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  begim,  apparently  In 
1954,  a  serious  secret  Soviet  dlsctisslon  of  the 
meaning  ol  nuclear  weapons.  In  part,  this 
was  an  effort  to  get  away  from  Stalin's  atti- 
tude, expressed  In  1946,  that  atomic  bombs 
"are  intended  to  frighten  people  with  weak 
nerves,  but  they  cannot  decide  the  outcome 
of  a  war  since  for  this  atomic  bombs  are  com- 
pletely Insufficient."  This  was  said,  of 
course,  in  the  period  of  the  American  monop- 
oly. The  sly  Soviet  dictator,  however,  cou- 
pled this  public  front  with  an  Intensive  nu- 
clear program  which  produced  the  first  So- 
viet atomic  device  test  In  1951  and  the  first 
hydrogen  bomb  test  In  1953. 

As  the  Soviet  stockpile  Increased,  the 
Kremlin  discussion  broadened  to  not  only 
the  adequacy  of  Soviet  deterent  power  but 
also  to  Include  the  political  question  of 
whether  the  new  weapons  made  necessary,  or 
even  vital,  an  accommodation  with  the  West, 
abova  all  with  the  United  States. 

On  March  13.  1954,  Georgl  Malenkov  said 
publicly  in  a  speech  something  that  no  Soviet 
official  had  ever  said  out  loud  before:  that  a 
nuclear  world  war  would  "mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  world  civilization."  This  sentence 
was  censured  In  the  version  printed  in 
Pravda  and  the  doctrine  was  publicly  repudi- 
ated by  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov  a 
lew  days  later.  Molotov  reiterated  the  Stal- 
inist dogma  first  enunciated  In  1949  by  Ma- 
lenkov himself  when  he  had  said  that  "only 
the  imperialists  will  perish  In  an  atomic  war. 
but  not  civilization"  itself. 

In  time,  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  who  ousted 
Malenkov,  nonetheless  publicly  accepted  the 
Malenkov  formulation.  In  1957,  he  said 
"millions  upon  millions"  would  die  and  In 
1963  in  defense  of  his  withdrawal  of  the  mis- 
siles from  Cuba  he  put  the  potential  cas- 
ualty figure  In  a  nuclear  exchange  at  800 
million.  He  made  it  clear  that  CommunlsU 
as  well  as  capitalists  would  be  the  victims. 

The  first  solid  rcfiection  of  this  altered 
view  came  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1961. 
There  Khrushchev  pronounced  the  new 
dogma  of  the  noninevltablllty  of  war  between 
the  Communist  and  the  capitalist  nations, 
a  dogma  quickly  reiterated  by  the  men  who, 
in  turn,  ousted  Khrushchev  in  October  1964. 
These  KhruBchevlan  views  were  to  become 
a  major  doctrinal  difference  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 
For  years,  Mao  told  non-Communist  Tlsltors 
(two  Asian  leaders  have  personally  repealed 
to  me  such  Mao  remarks)  that  while  a  nu- 
clear war  might  well  mean  some  200  million 
or  more  dead  Chinese  it  would  also  mean  the 
end  of  UJS.  imperialism. 

Soviet  military  thinking,  thou^  obvious- 
ly In  ferment  during  the  1954-57  period 
which  coincided  with  the  rise  of  Khrushchev 
to  undisputed  power,  did  not  have  to  develop 
a  fully  new  doctrine  until  the  advent,  in 
1957.  of  Soviet  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. The  first  of  these  was  tested  In  August 
1957,  about  6  weeks  before  the  Kremlin 
startled  the  world  and  shook  the  United 
States  by  launching  the  first  sputnik. 

But  if  a  full  formulation  of  a  new  nuclear 
doctrine  did  await  the  coming  of  the  ICBM's. 
Soviet   leaders   In   1954   and    1955   began   to. 
move  with  great  vigor  on  the  political-diplo- 
matic front. 

We  do  not  know  the  whole  Kremlin  story 
but  we  do  know  that  Molotov.  among  others, 
opposed  the  April  1954.  reversal  of  Soviet  op- 
position to  accepting  the  Austrian  state 
treaty.  In  this,  Khrushchev's  hand  was 
powerful. 

In  his  AprU  16,  1953,  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Eisenhower  had  posed  the 
question:  "What  is  the  Soviet  Union  ready 
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to  do?  '  And  he  had  said  that  the  United 
States  sared  nothing  for  mere  Soviet  rhetoric, 
that  "  (re  are  only  for  sincerity  of  peacefiQ 
puipoe »  attested  by  deeds."  He  specifically 
BUgges  ed  that  among  the  "clear  and  specific 
tbe  Soviet  Union  might  take  was  signa- 
the  Austrian  treaty.  It  was  signed 
15. 

Kremlin  thus  knew  that  signing  the 
would  open  a  new  diplomatic  vista 
ashington,  and  talk  of  an  East -West 
revived, 
afternoon  of  October  19,  1954,  Pres- 
^senhower  accompanied  Dulles  to  Con- 
Hall   In  Washington  to  pass  out 
to  outstanding  State  Department  em- 
Tbe  President,  when  called  on  to 
uttered  off  the  cuff  the  declaration 
the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
dlear  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  alter- 
o  peace  If  there  Is  to  be  a  happy  and 
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months  had  elapsed  since  Malenkov 
the  quickly  repudiated  view  that  a 
war  would  "mean  the  destruction  of 
vlllzatlon." 
Elseifiiower  was  always  at  his  best  off  the 
cuff,  el  ;her  In  speeches  or  at  press  confer- 
ences, t>eca\ue  he  was  free  of  the  formal 
dlpl(m4tlc  words  drafted  for  him  by  Dulles, 
often  was  atrocious  but  his  mean- 
usually  came  through,  especially  when 
soldier  talked  of  war  and  peace. 
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1955  press  conference,  for  exam- 
said  that  his  "sixth  sense"  told  him 

w  >rld  tensions  were  abating.  At  an- 
ost  before  the  sxmunlt  he  told  re- 
that  "there  Is  a  change  going  on" 
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,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  neatly 
risk  and  opportunity.     He  con- 
stressed  the   thought   that   an   111- 
sununit  could  lead  to  great  public 
He  also  worried  that  the 
cheated  even  by  talk  of  a  siunmlt  could 
the  cement  of  fear  of  the  Red  army 
tteld  together  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
^Isenhower  had  the  greatest  respect 
Dulles  as  a  master  of  tactics 
In  world  politics  and  he  gen- 
bfowed  to  his  advice.    In  the  spring  of 
example,  the  Gridiron  Club,  a  select 
Washington   correspondents,   pro- 
l^vltlng  Marshal  Georgi  Zhukov  to  the 
dinner,    along    with    the    President 
known  him  and  grown  fond  of  him 
early  postwar  days  In  Berlin.     Mr. 
told  a  club  delegation  It  was  all 
him  but  to  "check  vrtth  Poster." 
aid  It  would  be  wiser  not  to  Invite 
:    that  It  might   be   misunderstood. 
Qot  Invited. 

he  facts  were  closing  in  on  Dulles 
Mr.   Elsenhower's   sixth   sense    was 
him  to  the  summit. 

1955.  Zhukov  wrote  the  first  of 

of  private  letters  to  President  Elsen- 

obvlously  with  Kremlin  approval. 

a  Jime  party  at  the  British  Embassy 

.  Zhukov  remarked  to  American 

Charles  E.   Bohlen   that  some 

the  Soviet  Government  still  did  not 

the  meaning  of  nuclear  weapons. 

1955,    Anthony    Eden    replaced 

as  Prime  Minister.     On  May   10, 

put  forward  without  warning  a 

new  disarmament  proposal  going 

anything     previously     offered. 

officials  considered   this  the  first 

Soviet     disarmament     offer     in 
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,  too,  the  Western  European  union 

created   and   West  Germany  ad- 

to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 

thus  sharing  up  Western  defenses 

EDC  debckele. 


NEW  Wave 

Elsenhower    later    wrote    in    his 
'In  early  spring.  1955,  there  seemed 


to  arise  a  new  wave  of  interest"  in  sum- 
mitry. The  Soviet  reversal  on  Austria  made 
it  inevitable  and  Dulles  worked  out  the 
details  with  Molotov. 

Agreement  came  on  Jime  13.  Nine  days 
earlier,  his  memoirs  reveal,  Mr.  Elsenhower 
had  written  an  old  friend  that  while  he  did 
not  expect  "any  spectacular  results"  he  did 
think  "that  Poeter  and  I  should  be  able  to 
detect  whether  the  Soviets  really  intend  to 
Introduce  a  tactical  change  that  could  mean, 
for  the  next  few  years  at  least,  some  real 
easing  of  tensions.  If  we  do  not  obtain  some 
concrete  evidence  of  such  a  tactical  change, 
then,  of  course,  the  effort  must  be  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  purpose  of  recent  Soviet 
suggestions  for  conferences  and  easing  of 
tensions  and  so  on." 

But  Elsenhower  also  revealed  that  Dulles 
feared  that  he  "woxild  raise  the  hopes  of  our 
I>eople,  who  might  subsequently  suffer  wide- 
spread disillusionment  when  they  realize 
that  no  tangible  results  could  ccnne  for  a 
year  or  more,  if  there  were  any  tan^ble  re- 
sults at  all." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  had  sensed  a  mood  of 
movement  on  the  other  side,  though  he  did 
not  know  the  reasoning.  He  sought,  how- 
ever, to  exploit  It.  Dulles,  too,  sensed  the 
movement  but  he  feared  it  was  only  another 
zig  In  the  ancient  zig-zag  of  Soviet  tactics 
without  heralding  any  meaningful  change. 

Both  were  rig^t.  But  Mr.  Elsenhower  was 
the  wiser;  he  knew  the  world  expected  him 
to  probe  any  opening,  whatever  the  perils, 
and  he  genuinely  hoped  to  create  at  least  a 
lasting  detente. 

Dxilles  worried  over  app>earances;  I  heard 
him  speak  privately  at  the  time  of  a  fear  of 
giving  respectability  to  the  Kremlin  leaders, 
of  ushering  them  on  to  the  world  stage  with 
fanfare,  of  giving  them  a  poeition  of  parity 
with  the  United  States  in  the  world  arena 
which  he  felt  they  did  not  deserve  either 
morally  or  militarily. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  very  idea  of  a  confer- 
ence with  Soviet  leaders  was  anathema  to 
many  Americans.  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  him- 
self been  elected  on  a  Republican  Party  plat- 
form calling  for  the  repudiation  of  alleged 
wartime  Yalta  Conference  secret  commit- 
ments. Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
PHRET.  then  Senator,  was  almost  a  lone  voice 
in  arguing  that  "we  need  not  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  sitting  face  to  face  with  the  So- 
viets at  the  conference  table." 

The  Berlin  blockade  was  then  only  6  years 
behind,  the  Korean  war  had  ended  only  2 
years  earlier.  The  butchery  of  Budapest  was 
yet  to  come.  Not  until  Khrushchev  accom- 
panied his  then  partner,  Nikolai  Bulganln, 
to  Geneva  In  1955  had  any  major  Soviet 
leader  breathed  the  free  air  of  the  West  in 
such  a  manner. 

But  such  factors  as  those  worrying  Dulles 
did  not  stop  Mr.  Eisenhower.  He  was  the  old 
soldier  who  felt  that  the  arms  spiral  could 
no  go  on  forever  without  catastrophe;  he 
sensed  that  the  post-Stalin  Kremlin  leader- 
ship had  come  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  nuclear  weapons,  to  understand  above  all 
that  an  H-bomb  had  no  dialectical  colora- 
tion. 

Molotov  clearly  opposed  the  whole  idea  of 
sunmiitry.  Zhukov,  by  now  an  alternate 
Presidium  member,  seemingly  spoke  warmly 
of  his  old  friend.  Khrushchev  appears  to 
have  been  the  pragmatist:  what  had  to  be 
had  to  be.  His  denunciation  of  Stalinism 
and  his  enunciation  of  the  nonevitability  of 
war  dogma  was  still  nearly  a  year  off. 

In  retrospect,  Khrushchev  and  his  allies 
abandoned  the  black-and-white  Stalin- 
Molotov  view  of  the  world — a  nation  was 
either  pro-Soviet  or  an ti -Soviet — much  as 
Dulles  was  forced  to  abandon  a  doctrine 
he  had  once  advanced:  that  neutrality  was 
per  se  Immoral.  Instead,  the  new  Khru- 
shchev majority  created  the  third  world 
concept.  They  proposed  to  deal  with  non- 
Communist  leaders  as  the  first  step  In  de- 
stroying Western  influence   in  Asia,  Africa, 


and  Latin  America,  leaving  actual  communi- 
zation  until  later  on — another  of  the  for- 
mulatlons  which  later  became  an  issue  with 
China. 

The  most  spectacular  move  In  this  field 
came  in  secret  even  as  the  summit  confer- 
ence was  gathering:  the  Soviet  arms  deala 
with  Abdel  Gamal  Nasser's  Egypt.  Dulles 
was  outraged  that  it  had  been  made  behind 
his  back.  At  any  rate,  that  Soviet  move 
and  the  reiteration  of  backing  for  wars  ol 
natiouELl  liberation  demonstrated  that  So- 
viet aims  remained  unchanged;  that  only 
tactics  had  change,  as  Dulles  had  suspected. 

The  tactical  change,  however,  was  of  im- 
mense Importance  to  both  Soviet-American 
and  Sino-Sovlet  relations.  In  Washington, 
Mr.  Eisenhower  responded  to  the  change  and 
the  two  nuclear  giants  at  least  began  to  en- 
gage in  a  dialog.  In  Peiping.  Mao  grev 
more  and  more  outraged  and  the  Sino-So- 
viet  dialog  became  embittered. 

These  Soviet  tactics  had  changed  essenti- 
ally for  two  broad  reasons:  the  growth  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  Soviet  necessity 
for  dealing  with  the  internal  economic  mess 
left  by  Stalin. 

Of  coxirse.  it  can  also  be  argued  with  con- 
siderable validity  that  Khrushchev,  once  in 
control,  found  a  breathing  spell  with  the 
West,  an  absolute  necessity  to  put  his  own 
house  In  order  and  figured  he  would  end  that 
breathing  spell  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Borne  cite  the  1962  Cuban  confronta- 
tion as  i»Yx>f.  Yet,  as  far  as  anyone  now 
knows,  the  Soviet  missiles  were  sent  to  Cuba, 
aside  from  any  desire  to  protect  Fidel  Castro 
from  an  American  attack  as  Castro  has 
claimed,  chiefly  In  an  effort  to  close  the  So- 
viet missile  gap.    '^ 

It  also  can  be  argued  that  Khrushchev 
withdrew  his  missiles  only  when  he  waa 
convinced  that  President  Kennedy  had  the 
will,  not  Just  the  means,  to  fight — and  that 
he  withdrew  because  he  knew  a  nuclear  clash 
might  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
much  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  Cuban  case  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  did  indeed  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  nuclear  weapons. 

DECISION    FOR   SnifMITRT 

But  all  this.  In  retrospect,  only  serves  to 
illuminate  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
agreement  to  go  to  the  summit. 

First  of  all,  that  decision  for  the  first 
time  since  the  onset  of  the  cold  war  told 
the  world  that  the  United  States  would  in- 
deed. In  his  phrase,  "go  the  extra  mile"  to 
seek  reapproachment. 

Secondly,  that  decision  represented  the 
American  acceptance  of  what  now  Is  con- 
sidered commonplace;  the  beUef  that  while 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  less  powerful  than  the 
United  States  militarily  or  economically,  it 
is  the  only  other  superjxjwer  because  it 
has  the  ability  to  kill  millions  of  Americans 
in  their  homeland  in  any  nuclear  exchange. 
At  the  time,  the  Pentagon  believed  that  the 
long-range  Soviet  bomber  fleet  was  far  more 
significant  than  we  now  know  was  the  case. 
At  any  rate,  the  coming  of  Soviet  ICBM's  2 
years  later  confirmed  the  Soviet  power  status 
although  here,  too,  the  false  missile  gap 
thesis  ov^stated  that  power. 

TTilrdly,  that  decision  accepted  as  an  in- 
ternational political  reality  what  Dulles  long 
hoped  to  avert:  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  great  power  with  worldwide  inter- 
ests, however  malevolent  the  dogmatic  piu'- 
pose  of  the  Kremlin  and  mischievous  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  third  world.  But  without  ac- 
ceptance of  that  reality,  no  negotiation  was 
likely  to  be  meaningful.  Dulles's  hopes  of 
Imposing  a  settlement,  or  his  dreams  of  a 
Soviet  breakup,  simply  were  not  realistic. 

AN   AMATEXTR'S    INSTINCT 

All  these  are  basic  matters  dependent. less 
on  Individuals  than  on  the  facts  of  inter- 
national life.  Of  course.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  Individual  have  the  ability 
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to  understand  and  act  on  such  facts  rather 
than  on  his  personal  likes  or  attitudes. 

Personal  diplomacy  by  chiefs  of  state  and 
heads  of  government  (an  American  President 
is  both)  has  long  been  criticized.  The  stand- 
ard view  of  the  diplomats,  Western  style  at 
Ust  was  stated  in  1939  by  Britain's  Sir 
Harold  Nlcolson  who  wrote  that  "it  will  al- 
ways be  desirable  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
any  great  country  should  t»e  carried  out  by 
professionals  trained  in  their  business.  Ama- 
teur diRlomatlsts  •  *  •  are  proven  to  be 
unreliable." 

There  is  merit  In  this  view,  especially  as 
to  amatevir  aids  to  a  President,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  consider  a  President  an  amateur. 
Many  diplomats  did  look  upon  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower that  way  in  1955.  But  the  profes- 
sional was  Dulles  the  moralist,  the  unrelent- 
ing hardliner  who,  had  he  prevailed,  quite 
probably  would  have  perpetuated  the  frosti- 
est part  of  the  cold  war  Just  as  some  of  his 
opposite  numbers  in  Moscow  doubtless 
wanted  to  do.  President  Eisenhower  had 
the  instinct  to  sense  that  the  time  and  place 
bad  come  to  make  a  change. 

Presidents  and  Premiers  often  talk  in  grand 
terms  of  ideals  and  Ideology  and  Elsenhower 
and  Khrushchev  were  no  exceptions.  How- 
ever, such  men  are  essentially  prisoners  of 
their  times  and.  nowadays,  of  the  weaponry. 
Their  areas  of  movement  are  circumscribed — 
but  as  leaders  of  great  powers  they  do  have 
such  areas.  It  Is  to  General  Elsenhower's 
credit  that  he  used  the  area  open  to  him, 
though  perhaps  not  as  much  as  he  might 
have  or  should  have.  That  he  did  so  to  the 
degree  he  did  was  essentially  the  act  of  an 
old  soldier  whose  visceral  reaction  to  events 
on  the  other  side  turned  out  to  be  sounder 
than  the  cold-minded  logic  of  Dulles  and 
others  who  looked  with  such  suspicion  at 
his  gamble. 

OUR  OWN  SHEIBiIP 

It  has  been  argued  since  the  summit  that 
the  stamp  of  approval  given  the  Soviets  by 
the  United  States  opened  the  door  to  that 
third  world  for  the  Communists.  The  fact, 
however,  Is  that  the  first  major  Soviet  vault 
into  that  world  was  the  Ezyptian  arms  deal, 
s  deal  which  was  underway  even  as  the 
summit  was  being  organized  and  one  that 
would  doubtless  have  taken  place,  summit  or 
no  siunmlt.  It  was  made  possible  by  Dulles' 
earlier  refusal  to  grant  arms  to  Nasser  lest  It 
start  a  new  Middle  East  arms  race. 

At  best,  Mr.  Eisenhower's  decision  to  go  to 
the  summit  led  to  a  tacit  Moscow-Washington 
agreement  that  neither  could  afford  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  to  settle  their  differences. 
It  did  not  produce  an  agreement  to  call  off 
mutual  efforts  at  subversion  or  proxy  wars 
or  wars  of  liberation. 

That  all  this  was  Khrushchev's  under- 
standing of  Geneva  may  be  seen  from  his  re- 
marks to  some  East  Germans  2  months  after 
the  summit  that  "we  are  In  favor  of  a  de- 
tente, but  if  anybody  thinks  that  for  this 
reason  we  shall  forget  about  Marx,  Engels, 
and  Lenin,  he  Is  mistaken.  This  will  happen 
when  shrimps  learn  to  whistle." 

Nor,  of  course,  were  Americans  about  to 
"forget"  Washington,  Lincoln,  the  Declara^ 
tlon  of  Independence  or  the  Constitution. 
We  have  our  own  shrimp. 

American  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
since  World  War  n,  or  at  least  since  the  1948 
Czech  coup  which  produced  NATO,  has  been 
founded  on  containment  of  Soviet  power. 
But  nations  cannot  stand  on  military  lines 
alone;  the  great  powers  above  all  others  must 
deal  with  one  another.  They  dare  not  with- 
out the  greatest  peril,  as  Mr.  Eisenhower 
wrote  In  a  1958  letter  to  Bulganln,  "end  up  In 
the  ludlcrovis  posture  of  our  Just  glaring 
silently  at  each  other  across  the  table." 

At  Geneva  10  years  ago.  President  Elsen- 
hower, In  essence,  worked  at  the  task  of 
peeling  off  from  the  cold  war  nearly  a  decade 
of  encrustations  on  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions.   It  was,  in  a  way.  his  second  "crusade 


in  Europe"  and  perhaps  it  may  even  appear 
in  history  to  be  the  more  meaningful  oC  the 
two. 

That  neither  the  summit  itself  nor  the 
subsequent  foreign  ministers  meeting  pro- 
duced agreements  on  Germany  or  E^u'opean 
security  is  regrettable.  That  the  verbal 
"spirit  of  Geneva"  soon  vanished  is  also  a 
fact.  But  looking  back  on  the  intervening 
decade  neither  seems  as  important  as  the 
fact  that  Eisenhower,  despite  Dulles  and 
with  a  division  of  public  opinion  here  at 
home,  willingly  risked  his  great  public  stat- 
ure to  begin  a  meaningful  dialog  with  the 
Kremlin. 

IN     ike's    FOOTSTEPS 

At  the  end  of  the  Geneva  summit.  Eisen- 
hower declared  that  "the  prospects  of  a  last- 
ing peace"  were  "brighter"  and  "the  dangers 
of  the  overwhelming  tragedy  of  modern  war 
are  less." 

Since  then,  nuclear  war  has  been  averted. 
One  can  argue  with  some  conviction  that 
the  brink  was  avoided  over  Cuba  because 
Khrushchev  liad  been  helped  to  understand 
Mr.  Kennedy  by  meeting  him  in  Vienna  and 
that  he  had  gained  considerable  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States  because  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower had  invited  him  here  for  a  visit  whose 
impact  was  enormous  both  In  the  Kremlin 
and  In  terms  of  Slno-Soviet  relations. 

It  can  be  Mgued,  too,  that  much  of  the 
change  in  Soviet-American  relations  in  the 
decade  1955-65  would  have  occurred  no  mat- 
ter who  was  President;  that  the  dynamics  of 
post-Stalin  Russia  made  such  changes  Inev- 
itable. Quite  probably  that  is  true.  It  also  is 
true  that  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  both  have  followed  the  Eisenhower 
approach. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  someone  in  the 
United  States,  and  It  could  hardly  be  other 
than  a  President,  had  to  make  the  start. 
And  the  man  who  did  It  was  President 
Elsenhower. 

Because  he  did.  Mr.  Johnson  today  finds  it 
easier  to  talk,  for  example,  of  "building 
bridges"  to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  to  negotiate  a  consular  agreement,  as  he 
did,  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Kennedy 
test  ban  agreement  flowed  logically  from  the 
Eisenhower  Initiative,  however  much  the 
Sino-Sovlet  row  contributed  to  the  Soviet 
decision  to  agree. 

The  result  Is  todays  prospect  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Soviet-Amerclan  detente, 
the  very  existence  of  which  has  permitted  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
give  more  attention  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions in  Asia  and  their  relations  with  China. 


Once  Vietnam  is  resolved,  assiimlng,  as 
Washington  expects,  that  it  is  resolved  with- 
out destroying  the  detente,  it  wUl  be  possible 
to  tackle  other  Soviet-American  problems. 

This  will  not  be  easy  for  Soviet  alms  and 
American  alms  remain  antithetic  But  they 
can  be  manageable.  And  such  a  prospect 
springs  in  its  lineage  from  the  changes  In 
post-Stalln  Russia  and.  in  turn,  from  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower's  sensing  of  those  changes 
and  acting  upon  them. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 
Mr.  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  which  Is  being  waged  has  re- 
ceived more  unfair  criticlfim  than  near- 


ly any  other  legislative  program  within 
memory.  Sets  of  «)urlous  statistics, 
slanted  Interviews  and  grxjm  orerg«i- 
eralizations  were  bandied  about  with 
reckless  abandon.  Opponents  of  the  pro- 
gram yelled  "boondoggle,"  scoffed  at  the  ^ 
poor  and  generally  offered  no  construc- 
tive alternatives.  They  closed  their  eyes 
to  the  jobless,  to  those  forced  to  leave 
school  because  of  unfortunate  financial 
circumstances.  They  ignore  the  under- 
privileged child  who  starts  school  with  no 
preparation,  the  child  whose  home  has 
not  given  him  the  basic  rudiments  of 
language  or  components  of  diet.  If  they 
had  their  way.  the  student  who  needed 
funds  to  continue  college  would  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  and  the  number  of 
drop-outs  would  be  replenished  and  re- 
generated. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  programs 
of  the  war  on  poverty  is  Project  Head 
Start.  Preschool  children  from  disad- 
vantaged homes  will  now  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  that  hundreds  of  more 
fortunate  children  accept  as  matter  of 
course;  the  benefits  of  a  hot  meal,  love 
and  attention. 

An  exceUent  article  in  the  Daily  Home 
News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  of  Monday. 
July  26,  1965,  decribes  the  advancements 
being  made  under  the  Head  Start  pro- 
grams in  Jamesburg,  N.J.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  forward-looking  projects  cur- 
rently in  effect  in  New  Jersey  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  article  follows: 
Head   Staet  Dtrbctok  Sebs  Pwjjsct  Ahhwb 
Education 
(By  Janie  Bell) 

Jambsburg.— When  kindergarten  starts  this 
fall  in  the  pubUc  school's  regular  session, 
teachers  may  And  themselves  with  classes 
xin usually  full  of  ready  and  eager  pupils. 

If  that  happens.  It  will  affirm  that  the 
borough's  Project  Head  Start  has  been  a 
success. 

Under  the  Federal  Government-sponsored 
program.  30  children  are  getting  a  preview 
of  what  education  Is  about  In  8  weeks  of 
morning  sessions  at  John  P.  Kennedy  School. 

MOST  raOM  UUICK  FAMIUXS 

Most  of  them  come  from  large  famlltee  or 
from  homes  where  both  parents  work-in 
any  case,  from  situations  which  havent  al- 
lowed them  such  advantages  as  travel,  sum- 
mer camp,  and  other  experiences  that  <mn 
prepare  chUdren  lor  coping  with  the  world 
away  from  home. 

School  and  its  competltlvKiess  can  be  an 
intimidating  experience  for  such  children. 

But  Head  Start  graduates,  says  program 
director  Al  Kurowskl.  wUl  have  something 
to  talk  about  next  fall.  Just  as  do  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  to  sximmer  campe. 

"I  think  it's  the  best  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  education,"  he  says.  "We've  been 
neglecting  the  neglected  chUd;  too  much 
concerned  with  geUlng  students  into  coUege. 
We've  Anally  got  down  to  doing  something." 

What  the  program  is  doing,  specifically, 
ranges  from  acqtiaintlng  children  with  every- 
thing from  airports  to  cheese  rarebit,  giving 
them  dental  and  medical  checkup*  and  Im- 
munizations, and  Identifying  any  problems 
they  may  have  such  as  speech  or  hearing 
defects. 

TTPICAI-  CHILDaXN 

Two  head  teachers,  assistants,  aids,  and 
volimteers  who  include  parents  of  the  pupils 
see  to  it  that  the  two  classes,  whose  sessions 
last  4  hours  a  day  and  Include  a  hot  lunch. 
Include  Just  about  everything  but  neglect. 

Says  one  teacher.  Mrs.  Mellnda  PoweU. 
keeping  an  eye  on  her  roomful  of  active. 
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well-mannered.  3-,  4-,  and  5-year  olds: 
"The  j'Tt  just  like  other  children.  But  maybe 
no  o  le's  ever  sat  down  with  them  and  said, 
'Thli   Is  red,  this  is  green.' " 

At  a  slight  prcmpting  from  their  teacher, 
the  [>upils  greet  a  visitor  with  a  unison 
"Hell  3"  and  retiun  to  such  duties  as  finger- 
pain  Ing  or  drawing — at  least  temporarily. 
They  demonstrate  a  general  urge  for  carry- 
ing 1  heir  work  to  the  teacher  so  it  can  be 
prop<  rly  admired.  They  cdso  show  a  strong 
resp€  :t  for  the  rules  their  teacher  has  laid 
dowi ,  sometimes  combined  with  a  tendency 
to  ai  ^e  their  way  around  them. 

An  1  at  lunchtime  the  pupils  assigned  to 
help  serve  are  serloiisly  concerted  with  seeing 
that  everybody  has  a  napkin,  plate,  and  glass 
of  m  Ik. 

On !  boy,  carrying  aroxind  lunchplates  to 
conti  mporaries  whose  attention  was  occu- 
pied elsewhere,  put  the  plates  in  place  and 
then  carefully  touched  each  reciplents's 
shou:  der  to  point  out  that  limch  had  been 
serve  L 

On  i  of  the  rules  the  children  must  obey 
Is  a  r  strlctlon  tx>  two  at  a  time  on  a  ladder,  a 
piece  of  play  equipment.  The  ladder  was 
fully  occiipled  when  a  little  girl  felt  the  need 
to  cU  mb. 

"Jc  seph,  will  you  give  me  a  chance  now?" 
she  1  «ggeid.  Joseph  didn't  respond,  but  a 
little  later  he  climbed  down,  obviously  with 
the  i  itention  of  going  right  back  up  again. 

"Sc  cnebody's  off  now,"  observed  the  little 
girl.  Tabbing  her  opportunity  and  starting 
up  tl  e  ladder  simultaneously  with  Joseph. 
Mrs.  !>owell  told  her  to  come  down,  because 
the  o  ;her  two  children  had  asked  permission 
to  cll  nb,  and  she  obeyed. 

LOTS  OF  Acrrvrrr 

Cla  isroom  activities  include  listening  to 
musi<  and  stories,  singing,  art  work,  even 
cookl  \g.  The  storytelling's  a  little  dlf&cult, 
Mrs.  ]  'owell  says,  because  of  the  pupil's  short 
atten  Ion  spans.  "Maybe  someone  will  just 
get  u  >  and  wander  away  in  the  middle  of  a 
story,  *  she  says,  "but  as  long  as  they  don't 
dlsttu  b  an3rone.  If s  all  right." 

Th«  children  are  allowed  to  proceed  accord- 
ing t<  their  own  Interests.  They  are  learn- 
ing tl  e  names  and  colors  and  do  some  count- 
ing, t  ut  learning  the  alphabet,  for  example, 
will  T  rait  until  kindergarten  unless  a  child 
show:  an  interest  In  the  ABC's.  One  little 
girl  h  iB  inquired  about  that  area  of  knowl- 
edge, 3ut  so  far  she's  been  content  jvist  know- 
ing ".  i,"  Mrs.  Powell  says. 

Lui  ch  dishes  are  planned  for  variety  to 
acquc  Int  children  with  new  tastes.  The  first 
week,  one  boy  had  a  stc«iuich  ache  at  meal- 
time ^very  day.  "School  alone  was  enough 
of  a  I  ew  experience,"  says  Mrs.  Powell.  But 
now.  n  the  third  week  of  classes  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  aches  have  disappeared. 

The  school  has  only  a  hot  plate  for  food 
prepa  -atlon,  but  it  benefits  from  the  help 
of  to:  unteers.  One  day  Mrs.  Kurowskl,  the 
direct  jr's  wife,  prepared  Spanish  rice  for  the 
group  The  children  themselves  have  helped 
fix  ca  Tot  sticks  and  baked  a  cake. 

Sh;  aess,  like  stomach  aches,  also  has 
largel; '  disappeared.  A  few  pupils  were 
home  ick  at  first.  Their  parents  were  asked 
to  sta  r  at  the  school  and  help  in  the  class- 
roonii  until,  by  the  end  of  2  weeks,  the 
chlldi  en  had  adjtisted. 

Sesi  ions  also  Include  out-of-door  games 
and  r'  st  periods  and  every  Friday,  there  Is  a 
trip.  ( uch  as  the  one  to  Princeton  Airport. 
A  pic  lie  In  Thompson  Park,  visits  to  the 
borou  ;h  fire  department  and  first  aid  squad, 
and  p  Mslbly  a  nature  study  walk  are  In  the 
offlng. 

Kiuowski  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
paren  s  of  the  program's  pupils  and  for  the 
staff  a  Qd  volunteers.  "These  people  are  won- 
derfu] .  Without  them  we  would  probably 
have    I  problem,"  he  says. 

Pari  nts,  along  with  other  volunteers,  serve 
lunch  is,  make  sure  the  children  eat  properly. 


and  teach  them  how  to  use  fork  and  spoon 
correctly,  he  says. 

Mrs.  Helen  Oliver  Is  the  other  head 
teacher,  and  Bonnie  Massey  and  Thomas 
Kerwln  are  their  assistants.  Volunteers  In- 
clude Mrs.  Jean  Rahl,  Jacqueline  Kress, 
Teresa  Moore,  Jennifer  Jones,  Denlse  Yablon- 
skl.  Eleanor  Ladd,  Elaine  Jackson,  and  San- 
dra Koenlg. 

"We  are  always  open  to  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  can  better  ourselves,"  adds  Kurow- 
skl. "This  Is  j\xst  a  start.  We  are  sure  we 
will  make  mistakes. 

"I  hope  we  will  continue  next  year. "  he 
concluded. 


Commanist  Infiltration  and  Influence  in 
the  So-Called  Civil  Rights  Movements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

I  OF   SOXTTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
News  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  published 
in  its  July  8, 1965,  issue  an  editorial  com- 
mentaJT  on  the  question  of  Communist 
infiltration  of  and  influence  in  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  movements.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "The  Righters'  Red  Rec- 
ords." I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Riohtehs'    Red   Records 

A  special  committee  of  the  Alabama  Leg- 
islatiu-e  last  week  accused  three  so-called 
civil  rights  organizations  of  following  and 
promoting  the  Communist  line.  The  orga- 
nizations: Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC) . 
James  Parmer's  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
(CORE) ,  and  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (SNCC),  headed  by  James 
Foreman  and  John  Lewis. 

Immediately,  King,  Farmer,  and  company 
branded  the  Alabama  accusations  "lies." 
"rubbish,"  "wltchhunting,"  "namecalllng." 
and  "a  tjrpical  response  from  a  typical  south- 
ern legislature." 

There  the  matter  might  have  remained,  in 
the  noman's  land  of  doiibt  between  charges 
and  denials,  but  for  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley, 
of  Chicago.  For,  on  the  very  next  day  after 
the  Alabama  committee  made  its  charges. 
Mayor  Daley  declar  i  that  the  recent  rights 
demonstrations  In  his,  northern,  city  had 
been  aided  and  influenced  by  Communists. 
Chicago  police  officials  said  that  at  least  11 
Communists  had  taken  part  in  the  Chicago 
demonstrations. 

King,  Farmer,  Foreman,  and  Lewis  were 
strangely  silent  In  the  wake  of  Daley's 
charges.  But  an  official  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  said  he  was  shocked 
that  Mayor  Daley  would  say  such  things. 
He  demanded  to  know  the  names  of  the 
Communists  who  took  part  in  the  demon- 
strations. 

Hardly  had  he  spoken,  than  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  Jvunped  Into  the  act.  Of 
course  we  took  part  in  the  Chicago  demon- 
strations, boasted  Communist  Party  spokes- 
men James  West  and  Claude  Lightfoot. 
What's  more,  they  indicated  they  were  proud 
of  their  part  In  the  assault  on  law  and  order 
in  Chicago.  The  Communists'  admissions 
substantiated  Mayor  Daley's  charges  and 
sUenced  the  righters  denials. 


Communist  infiltration  of  the  rights  move 
ment  has  been  thoroughly  documented  ij 
testimony  before  congressional  committeei 
and  by  various  State  legislative  commltte« 
Despite  this  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  high  Federal  Government 
officials  have  repeatedly  denied  that  the 
Reds  exert  any  influence  in  the  right* 
groups.  "ITie  latest  to  do  so  was  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  who  said  that 
the  Communists  had  been  "remarkably  un- 
successful" in  Influencing  any  decisions  of 
the  rights  leaders. 

The  facts  prove  otherwise.  And  the  At- 
torney General  cannot  claim  he  was  mis- 
informed.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — the  inves- 
tigating  agency  of  Katzenbach's  Department 
of  Justice — has  repeatedly  warned  of  Com- 
munist Infiltration  of  the  rights  organiza- 
tions.  He  has  stated  that  the  young  Negro 
leaders  of  SNCC  are  definitely  leftists  and 
re  strongly  influenced  by  Conununist  ideol- 
ogy. Some  of  these  leaders  made  a  trip  to 
Communist-controlled  Ghana  last  year 
when  they  discussed  with  Ghana's  Commn- 
nlst  President  Nkrumah,  among  other 
things,  ways  and  means  of  holding  an 
African-style  revolution  in  Mississippi  this 
summer. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr.  Hoover 
told  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
that  the  Communist  Party  "plans  to  hold  a 
training  school  for  youth  in  New  York  City 
in  the  simimer  of  1965.  In  addition,"  he 
said  "certain  Communist  Party.  U.S.A., 
youths  will  be  asked  to  go  to  the  Souui 
during  the  svmimer  of  1965  to  work  with 
civil  rights  organizations." 

Mr.  Hoover  also  revealed  that  the  Com- 
munists had  played  a  large  part  in  the  stu- 
dent demonstrations  which  disrupted  the 
University  of  California  earlier  this  year. 
The  FBI  Director  stated  that  43  persons 
with  Commvmlst  backgrounds— Including  5 
professors — and  aU  of  them  connected  with 
the  university,  played  active  roles  in  the 
campus  rioting. 

Martin  Luther  King's  close  relationship 
with  Communists  and  Communist-front 
organizations  Is  a  matter  of  record. 

For  years,  King's  chief  lieutenant  was 
Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell,  a  Negro  Communist. 
When  O'Dell's  Communist  affiliations  became 
generally  known.  King  had  to  let  him  go. 
But  whom  did  he  choose  as  a  replacement? 
None  other  than  Bayard  Rustin,  former 
member  of  the  Young  Communist  League, 
convicted  sex  pervert,  and  World  War  n 
draft  dodger  who  refused  to  fight  the  Nazis. 
Rustin  is  still  one  of  King's  top  aids.  King 
also  has  spoken  to  Conrmiunlsts  at  the  Com- 
munist-oriented Highlander  Folk  School  in 
Tennessee,  where  photographs  show  him 
surrounded  by  notorious  Reds. 

In  the  face  of  these  irrefutable  facts,  King 
continues  to  deny  that  he  and  his  SCLC 
are  promoting  the  Communist  line.  But 
then,  what  can  one  expect  of  the  man  whom 
J.  Edgar  Hoover — whose  reputation  for  tell- 
ing the  truth  is  unblemished  and  who  backs 
up  his  statements  with  facts — has  called 
the  most  notorious  liar  In  America? 


The  Proposed  Rampart  Dam  on  the  Yukon 
Riyer  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 


OF   ALASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  the  year  ends  a  special  task 
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force  appointed  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  will  make  recom- 
Biendations  to  him  regarding  the  con- 
jtruction  of  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam 
on  the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska.  Those 
recommendations  are,  of  course,  eagerly 
awaited  by  all  of  us  who  are  aware  of 
the  growing  needs  for  low-cost  power  in 
Alaska  ai  d  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Though  the  task  force  has  not  com- 
pleted its  work,  there  are,  efforts  made, 
from  time  to  time,  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Rampart  project,  and  to 
insist  that  wildlife  along  the  Yukon 
River  flats  cannot  be  saved  if  the  proj- 
ect goes  ahead.  One  such  recent  at- 
tempt, an  article  by  Paul  Brooks  in  ttie 
May  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was 
answered  fully  by  Alaska's  distinguished 
junior  Senator  Ernzst  Grukning  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Atlantic,  and  his  reply 
was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Senator  Grttening's  knowledgeable 
analysis  of  the  Paul  Brooks'  criticism  of 
Rampart,  and  his  response  to  Brooks' 
claims,  figured  in  an  excellent  editorial 
in  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  recently. 
As  the  News'  editor  Joe  Rothstein  cor- 
rectly concludes: 

Rampart  makes  sense,  both  economically 
and  as  a  matter  of  public  worth.  And  it 
makes  more  sense  every  time  we  read  the 
strongest  arguments  Its  opponents  raise 
against  it. 

So  that  others  may  read  this  editorial, 
I  insert  it  here: 
The  Rampabt  Battle  :  Getting  More  Serious 

Alaska  is  receiving  almost  as  much  con- 
tinuing attention  these  days  as  it  did  in  the 
days  prior  to  statehood.  And,  In  the  next 
year  or  so,  Alaska  wlU  be  embroiled  In  a 
battle  that  may  equal  that  of  statehood  in 
intensity  and  effort. 

The  subject  is  Rampart  Dam,  a  once 
breathtaking  dream  that  is  slowly,  but  per- 
ceptibly, moving  toward  a  do-or-die  stand  in 
Congress. 

Rampart  Dam  would  be  the  largest  hydro- 
electric project  in  the  free  world.  It  would 
turn  the  indisputable  ugliness  of  the  upper 
Yukon  Valley  Into  a  productive  area,  one  with 
both  industrial  and  recreational  values  It  does 
not  no^  have. 

In  the  July  edition  of  the  nationally  re- 
spected magazine.  "Atlantic"  Senator  Ernest 
Grttening  answers  an  attack  on  Rampart  by 
one  of  its  frequent  critics.  The  argument 
against  the  project  bolls  down  to  this:  Valu- 
able resources  would  be  flooded,  valuable  flsh 
and  wildlife  would  be  destroyed,  native  In- 
habitants would  have  to  relocate,  and  the 
power,  if  available,  covild  not  be  marketed. 

As  Senatcnr  Grueninc  points  out.  It  was  not 
until  the  Rampart  project  was  conceived  that 
anyone  even  suggested  that  the  area  had 
basic  resource  value.  It  Is  a  barren  waste- 
land on  which  hardly  anything  thrives,  least 
of  all  the  people  who  Uve  there. 

The  only  serious  question  that  has  been 
raised  is  the  future  of  the  area  as  an  im- 
portant waterfowl  nesting  grotmd.  But  a 
great  deal  of  study  has  been  done  In  recent 
years  and  It  seems  Improbable,  given  the 
necessary  research  and  the  18-  to  20-year 
period  in  which  the  flats  woxild  slowly  be 
flooded,  that  sufficient  alternatives  cannot 
be  found. 

The  opportunities  available  to  those  pres- 
ently inhabiting  the  valley  area  would  clearly 
improve  with  development. 

And  the  power,  aa  the  internationally 
respected  Development  and  Resoiirces  Corp. 
of  New  York  discovered  during  a  comprehen- 
sive study,  would  be  fully  utilized  as  soon  as 
it  became  available. 


The  arguments  against  Rampart  sound 
vaguely  like  the  uninformed  echoes  of  the 
statehood  flght. 

Rampart  makes  sense,  both  ecoruwnlcally 
and  as  a  matter  of  public  worth.  And  It 
makes  more  sense  every  time  we  read  the 
strongest  arguments  Its  opponents  raise 
against  it. 


Preserviiif  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PSNIIBTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  JvJv  28, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
Issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m— No.  66, 
summer  1965 — ^published  l>y  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  m, 
Inc.,  contfidns  a  timely  and  Informative 
article  on  the  explosive  situation  In  the 
Middle  East.  This  article,  entitled 
"Preserving  Peace  in  the  Middle  EStBt," 
very  clearly  points  up  the  fact  that  if 
the  United  States  "with  all  of  its  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  resources  cannot 
find  a  way  to  halt  the  galloping  deteri- 
oration in  the  Middle  East  today,  then 
the  price  we  shall  have  to  pay  later,  will 
burden  generations  to  come." 

The  time  for  the  United  States  to  act 
is  now  before  the  shooting  starts,  and 
death  and  destruction  are  once  again  let 
loose  on  that  ancient  and  troubled  area. 
But  U.S.  diplomacy  continues  to  react 
rather  than  to  act,  and  our  diplomats 
continue  to  be  shocked  and  surprised 
when  easily  foreseen  crises  fall  upon 
them.  I  ask  vmanimous  conswit  that 
this  article  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preserving  Peace  ik  the  Middle  East 

It  has  been  said  by  wise  men  that  It  Is 
easier  to  stay  the  hand  of  a  would-be  aggres- 
sor than  it  Is  to  end  a  war  once  It  begins. 
We  have  always  assumed  that  this  was  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  farslgfated  di- 
plomacy, but  it  does  not  seem  as  though  our 
State  Department  shares  this  view. 

AN   INQinRT 

Last  February,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  our 
UJf.  representative  (Ambaasador  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  regarding  reports  that  a  so-called 
Palestine  Liberation  Army,  consisting  of 
Arab  refxigees,  had  been  organized  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  launching  a  military 
attack  against  the  State  of  Israel.  We  In- 
formed Ambassador  Stevenson  that  the  so- 
ciety was  deeply  concerned  over  this  devel- 
opment because  the  formation  of  this 
aggressive  military  machine  violated  the 
Ijaslc  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, threatened  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
could  erupt  Into  a  war  of  major  proportions, 
thereby  inevitably  Involving  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

We  Inquired  what  our  Government  was 
doing  to  curb  these  aggressive  activities  be- 
fore they  expanded  beyond  control.  In  his 
reply.  Ambassador  Stevenson  assured  the  so- 
ciety that  both  the  State  Department  and 
the  UJ3.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  were 
closely  following  events  In  the  Middle  East 
and  that  our  Government  was  opposed  to 
"bellicose  statements  and  actions."  Con- 
cluding his  letter,  AmbaasadOT  Stevenson 
wrote:  "In  the  event  ot  aggression,  whether 


direct  or  Indirect,  we  would  su];h><^  appro- 
priate measures  in  the  U.N.  and  other  ap- 
jM-oprlate  oouraes  of  action  to  prevent  or  put 
a  stop  to  such  aggression."  In  other  words. 
Ambassador  Stevenson  seemed  to  be  saying 
that  the  State  Department  preferred  to  wait 
until  the  gruns  began  to  shoot  before  our 
Government  would  move  In.  But  we  fear 
that  It  would  Wien  be  too  late,  f<M  by  that 
time  the  fires  of  war  would  be  raging.  The 
time  to  act  Is  now,  before  death  and  destruc- 
tion take  their  toU. 

THE   FACTS 

What  are  the  facts  cono«-nlng  war  prepa- 
rations? In  September  of  last  year,  tlie 
New  York  Times  (Sept.  11,  !»•*)  rnxjrted 
that  "President  Nasser  had  put  territory  in 
the  Slnal  Peninsula  and  Gaza  strip  at  the 
Palestine  refugee  army's  disposal  for  tzmailng 
purposes.  The  ahn  of  the  force  would  be  to 
regain  the  territory  of  Palestine  from  Israel. 
The  spokesman  said  that  'studies  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Palestinian  Army  will  be  su- 
pervised by  the  unified  Arab  command.' " 
On  September  14,  1»«4.  another  Times  dis- 
patch from  Cairo  refwred  again  to  the  "Pal- 
estinian IJb*patlon  Army"  whloii  was  being 
primed  toe  armed  attacks.  The  self-styled 
^i-hM'-'^^'^"  of  the  "Palestine  Uberation  Or- 
ganizations." Ahmed  Shukalry,  declared: 
"There  Is  no  hope  that  the  Paleetlne  Issue 
wUl  ever  be  solved  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  UberaUon  of  Paleetlne  wUl  be 
realized  only  on  Palestine  territory  and  with 
Palestinian  hands." 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Shukalry 
shoiUd  speak  In  this  vein  for  he  established 
a  notorious  reputation,  while  representing 
certain  Arab  gfovemments  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  UJ*.  Char- 
ter and  a  fanatical  hater  of  the  United 
States.  In  January  of  this  year  (New  Yca-k 
Times,  Jan.  21,  1966),  Shukalry  boasted  In 
a  p«*e"<"*  article  that  the  Palestine  Ubera- 
tion Army  was  being  set  up  on  "the  pattern 
of  the  Algerian  Llbwatlon  Army."  In  April 
(Apr.  19,  1966),  radio  Cairo  quoted  Shukalry 
as  staying  that  the  Palestine  Ub^atlon  Army 
was  "being  trained  In  accordanse  with  the 
most  modem  methods  and  is  be&g  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  weapons  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  liberation  battle." 

On  May  1.  1966,  the  UPI  rep<Mted  a  dec- 
laration by  Shukalry  that  a  war  of  liberation 
was  the  only  solution.  Shukalry  who  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  amon«  otho- 
things,  of  gathering  support  from  ottier 
countries,  spent  some  time  in  Communist 
China  for  that  purpose.  In  March  of  this 
year,  the  Chinese  Communists  gave  him  a 
lavish  welcome  for  they  quickly  underBtood 
that  the  real  target  of  Shukalrr*  plans  ♦as 
tl^e  United  States.  He  was  honored  at  a 
banquet  in  Pelplng  by  the  president  of  the 
Chinese  Peoples'  InsUtute  of  Ftnelgn  Affairs. 
Shukairy's  speech  warmed  the  hearts  of  his 
audience.  VS.  Imperialism,  he  shouted,  was 
the  true  enemy  of  the  Palestine  people  and 
Israel  was  but  a  mere  puppet  for  Washing- 
ton's designs.  "We  are  not  afraid  ot  Israel, 
nor  of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  The  United 
States  wUl  learn  about  our  efforts  by  our 
deeds  and  not  by  words."  Referring  scorn- 
fully to  the  United  NaUons  whose  rostrum 
he  employed  for  diatribes  and  slanders 
against  the  United  States.  Shukalry  an- 
nounced to  his  Iteteners:  "My  life  In  the 
United  Nations  has  ended.  I  prefer  to  be 
a  soldier  rather  than  a  lawyer  at  the  United 
Nations."  Then,  in  conclusion,  marked  by 
a  burst  of  applause,  he  shouted,  "I  stand  here 
to  salute  the  people  of  China  and  all  prin- 
ciples that  China  stands  for.  China  and 
the  Arab  people  have  a  ctHnmon  enemy,  the 
United  States." 

NASSER   SPEAKS 

Shukalry,  of  course,  is  one  of  President 
Nasser's  mouthpieces  and  whatever  he  says 
carries  the  Imprlmature  of  the  Egyptian  dic- 
tator.   Nasser  himself,  perhaps  In  more  sub- 
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has  also  made  it  clear  that  war 

o|>Jectlve.    In  a  speech  delivered  last 

Nasser  called  for  the  destruction 

When  he  got  down  to  spe- 

Identifled   Imperialism    with   the 

and  Britain  whereas.  In  con- 

(  xpressed  his  profound  gratitude  for 

le  has  received  from  Moscow. 

Nasser   addressed   a  public 
\fhlch  he  vowed  to  defeat  imperial- 
Israel   which   he  charged   was   its 
We  must  have  war  factories." 
"We    must    make    our    own 
and  artillery.  •   •    •     We  must 
fields  of  rocketry.    We  must  work 
fields."    Apparently,  this  pro- 
military  buildup  has  been  geared 
schedule  for  in  February  of  this 
declared  that  1965  would  be  "the 
year  in  the  Arab  struggle"  (New 
Feb.  27.  1965).    This  seemingly 
was  clarified  shortly  there- 
Nasser  declared  "We  shall  not 
on  a  path  of  sand  and  flowers. 
nter  Palestine  on  a  path  of  blood." 
prontmciamentos      have      been 
elsewhere   In  the   Arab  world.     For 
President    Arif    of    Iraq,    Nasser's 
»Uaborator.  told  a  public  gather- 
that  "firm  plans"  had  been 
for  "liberating  Palestine."    He  said 
of    the    Imperialistic    pillar 
in    our    lands    is    unnatural    and 
a  source  of  trouble  not  only  for 
nation   alone   but  for  the  entire 
It  was  for  this  reason,  Presi- 
asserted,  that  Iraq  is  lending  all  of 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army. 
Tork  Times  (Feb.  27,  1965)  brought 
Arif '8  views  up  to  date   when  it 
lines  from  one  of  his  broad - 
is  no  doubt  that  the  final  bat- 
srael  is  coming.    It  is  inevitable." 
>e  outdone  by  the  war  Inciters  from 
Iraq,    influential    Syrian    circles 
been  beating  the  war  drums.    Thus, 
Baath  Party  in  Syria  has  made  it 
Sjrria  will  not  accept  a  peaceful 
ji  the  Middle  East.    It  will  not  ac- 
UJJ.  Charter's  concept  of  peaceful 
.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary 
to  the  offensive  regardless  of  the 
As  reported  by  the  London  Observ- 
East  Correspondent  Patrick  Seale : 
folly.  Uie  Baath  believe,  for 
ontinue  spending  60  percent  of  her 
defense  with  no  more  ambitious 
than  the  preservation  of  the  status 
9,  1965). 
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OPSBATION   VIOUINCE 


Alread: '  the  violent  threats  of  the  Nassers 
and  the  Arifs  are  being  implemented  by 
deeds.  Jnlts  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army  are  being  trained  in  Kuwait  whose  gov- 
ernment Is  swimming  in  a  sea  of  gold  derived 
from  oil  revenues.  Meanwhile,  the  Syrian 
has  publicly  boasted  that  its 
(so  designated  by  the  Damas- 
have  carried  on  armed  raids  into 
Washington  Post  (Apr.  4.  1965) 
the  campaign  of  sabotage  and  ter- 
has  been  unleashed  by  these 
Indeed,  these  storm  troops 
to  Issue  public  communiques  de- 
heir  murderous  ventures  against  the 
integrity  of  a  neighboring  state. 

buildup  of  the  agressive  forces 
by  Nasser   and  his  collaborators 
ground  the  projects  cxirrently  plan- 
Israel's  Jordan  irrigation  pro- 
society  has  dealt  with  this  sub- 
<  etall  in  previous  issues  of  Prevent 
in  (see  No.  64,  "Peddling  False- 
p.  5;    No.   65,   "Soviet  Distortions," 
have  shown  that  the  irrigation 
out  by  Israel,  does  not  harm 
On  the  contrary,  it  could 
to  a  general  improvement  of  the 
conditions  in  the  entire  area.  How- 
the  steady  prodding  of  the  Nas- 
:ertaln    Arab    leaders    are    moving 
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ahead  with  schemes  that  would  divert  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  and  contribute  to  a 
chaotic  situation  so  that.  Ln  the  last  analy- 
sis, all  of  the  Middle  Eastern  states  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  would  be  hurt. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  these 
states  to  survive  without  sufficient  water 
supplies.  Therefore.  It  is  clear  that,  should 
these  waters  be  deliberately  diverted,  there 
is  bound  to  be  tremendous  pressure,  parti- 
cularly in  Israel  which  would  be  the  first  to 
suffer.  To  put  It  another  way,  the  training 
of  the  so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Army 
is  geared  to  the  plot  to  deprive  Israel  of  the 
precious  waters  from  the  Jordun  River.  It 
is  a  monstrous  provocation,  a  violation  of 
international  law  and  a  flagrant  defiance  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  can  only 
lead  to  an  explosion.  The  Arab  leadership 
which  shows  itself  totally  irresponsible,  is 
well  aware  of  the  consequences  and  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  they  are  preparing  their 
people  psycologlcally  for  the  test  to  come. 
They  have  said  so  in  their  press,  on  the  radio 
and  In  public  gatherings.  They  are  proving 
it  by  the  accelerated  buldup  of  their  military 
arsenals. 

WAR     DANGER 

The  rising  temperature  in  the  Middle  East 
has  been  admitted  by  sundry  sources.  An 
unnamed  Western  diplomat  was  quoted  in 
Newsweek  (Mar.  8.  1965)  as  saj'ing,  "2  years 
ago  I  was  sure  that  a  final  Arab-Israe!  show- 
down could  be  averted,  but  now  it  seems  to  be 
approaching  at  an  accelerated  pace."  Even 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
admitted  that  "violence  may  flare  up  at  any 
time"  over  Israel's  irrigation  project  (New 
York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1965).  The  London 
Times  which  is  not  given  to  hyperbole, 
summed  up  the  situation  in  these  words: 
'Once  again  the  Middle  East  comes  to  look — 
notwithstanding  Vietnam— the  most  explo- 
sive area  in  the  world.  The  pace  of  the  arms 
race  there  Is  quickening"   (Feb.  12.  1965). 

In  short,  all  of  the  elements  leading  to  a 
tremendous  explosion  are  present  today  in 
the  Middle  East.  And  yet.  the  State  Depart- 
ment shows  an  amazing  complacency  as 
though  all  is  well.  Thus,  when  one  of  our 
spokesmen  tried  to  talk  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the 
Middle  East  crisis,  he  was  asked  the  rhetorical 
question  "What  crisis?"  This  rather  sur- 
prising— and  shocking — response  was  the 
essence  of  Secretary  Rusk's  observations  fol- 
lowing conferences  with  other  American  dip- 
lomats stationed  in  the  Middle  East.  When 
asked  whether  he  had  noted  any  Indications 
of  increasing  tensions  in  the  Middle  East, 
Secretary  Rusk  replied,  "we  did  not  see  signs 
of  it  in  the  Middle  East"  (New  York  Times, 
Apr.  11,  1965).  The  posture  of  our  State 
Department  reminds  us  of  the  claissical  three 
monkeys  who  heard  not,  saw  not  and  spoke 
not.  It  is  hardly  the  kind  of  posture  which 
breeds  confidence  among  security-minded 
Americans. 

The  U.S.  spokesman  at  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  VN.  to  whom  we  referred  above,  assured 
us,  however,  that,  while  the  United  States 
had  no  Intentions  of  doing  anything  now  to 
check  the  deteriorating  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  it  would  act  if  an  opportunity  arose. 
Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  in  the  world  with  vast  interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  which  is  so  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  maintaining  peace 
there,  must  confess  its  inability  to  act  now 
or  to  take  some  initiative  that  will  reduce  the 
tensions?  While  paralysis  seems  to  plague 
the  State  Department  now,  we  recall  that  not 
long  ago  the  State  Department  was  most 
active  in  discouraging  a  number  of  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  from  carrying  through 
a  resolution  that  would  have  called  for  nego- 
tiations among  the  Middle  Eastern  states  un- 
der U.N.  auspices. 

THB  ROLE  OF  THE  REyUGEES 

In  our  original  letter  to  Ambassador  Stev- 
enson we  called  attention  to  the  fjict  that 


U.N.  assistance  to  the  Arab  refugees  was 
largely  based  on  U.S.  contributions.  Of  the 
estimated  half  billion  dollars  given  so  far  to 
rehabilitate  Arab  refugees,  70  percent  comes 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Therefore,  we  asked 
Ambassador  Stevenson  what  ovir  Government 
was  doing  to  make  sure  that  these  funds  were 
not  directly  or  indirectly  helping  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army.  Unfortunately,  Am- 
bassador Steven's  reply  was  couched  in  vague 
assurances. 

However,  the  American  people  can  no 
longer  accept  Government  evasion  on  the 
question  of  Arab  refugees.  Ever  since  the 
refugee  problem  came  to  the  fore  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  United  States,  througla  gener- 
ous instinct  and  the  desire  to  help  those  who 
were  really  the  victims  of  Arab  power  poll- 
tics,  has  paid  the  lion's  share  for  the  upkeep 
of  these  people.  But  as  the  years  have  gone 
by,  it  has  become  a  notorious  fact,  con- 
firmed In  the  official  reports  of  UNRWA,  that 
the  refugee  problem  has  become  a  pawn  of 
Arab  power  politics.  No  one  knows  how 
many  people  are  really  entitled  to  U.N.  help. 
Indeed,  the  rolls  of  the  refugee  population 
have  been  Inflated  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  should  not  be  receiv- 
ing U.N.  help.  Falsification  of  lists  and  other 
questionable  practices  have  made  a  scandal 
of  the  whole  situation  and  It  Is  high  time 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  demand 
a  strict  accounting. 

This  becomes  all  the  most  urgent  when  it 
is  now  clear  that  the  plight  of  the  refugees 
and  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  U.N.  are 
being  used  by  those  Arab  leaders  who  want 
to  convert  the  refugees  into  cannon  fodder 
for  their  aggressive  designs.  The  society  be- 
lieves that  hiunanltarian  considerations 
make  it  necessary  that  our  country  con- 
tribute to  those  programs  that  will  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  deserving  refugees. 
However,  if  the  American  taxpayers  are  asked 
to  contribute  to  support  UNRWA,  then  they, 
in  turn,  are  entitled  to  expect  that  U.S.  funds 
will  not  in  any  way,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
perpetuate  the  present  scandalotis  situation. 

This  means,  that  our  Government  should 
insist  that  the  neighboring  Arab  States  take 
direct  responsibility  In  absorbing  their  re- 
fugee populations  in  the  full  life  of  their 
countries.  This  is  not  only  practicable  but 
morally  right. 

Our  Government  should  also  demand  that 
all  activities  which  contribute  to  inciting 
hatred  among  these  refugees  against  other 
peoples,  be  strictly  prohibited. 

Finally,  our  Government  must  make  it 
clear  that  not  one  dollar  will  be  contributed 
to  UNRWA  as  long  as  the  refugee  camps 
continue  to  be  used  as  recruiting  bases  for 
any  military  or  paramilitary  purposes  which 
threaten  the  security  of  other  states.      ' 

We  submit  that  these  are  minimal  demands 
which  win  be  supported  by  all  security-mind- 
ed Americans. 

PROPOSiOS 

The  society  is  aware  of  the  complexities 
surrounding  the  Middle  Bast  crisis,  but  this 
should  not  be  cause  for  inaction.  On  the 
contrary.  It  should  stimulate  our  Government 
to  seek  ways  and  means  of  resolving  these 
knotty  problems  before  they  are  "settled" 
on  the  battlefield,  It  was  with  this  in  mind 
that  we  suggested  to  Ambassador  Stevenson 
the  following  actions  which  could  be  taken 
by  our  Government : 

"(1)  To  appeal  to  all  our  NATO  allies  and. 
indeed,  to  all  members  of  the  United  Natloi^s 
to  withhold  all  forms  of  military  aid  to  those 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  which  pursue 
a  policy  of  belligerence  toward  their  neigh- 
bor or  neighbors  and  which  participate  in 
the  organization  of  armed  forces  which  are 
being  primed  for  aggressive  purposes; 

"(2)  That  the  President  publicly  appeal  to 
all  nations  In  the  Middle  East  to  settle  their 
outstanding  differences  through  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations." 


The  President's  appeal,  however,  should  be 
coupled  with  a  statement  that  the  United 
States  will  take  appropriate  cotmtermeas- 
ures  against  violations  against  i>eace  in  the 
Middle  Bast  from  whatever  source. 

We  must  report  that  there  was  no  response 
to  these  suggestions;  nor  have  Government 
spokesmen  provided  us  with  their  own  ideas 
as  to  how  to  tackle  the  crisis. 

We  have  laid  this  record  bare  before  our 
readers  because  we  believe  they  are  entitled 
to  know  why  it  is  that  American  diplomacy 
always  reacts  rather  than  acts;  why  It  Is  that 
Americans  are  surprised  when  the  crisis  falls 
upon  them  with  blinding  speed.  The  old 
cliche  that,  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed, holds  true  in  modern  diplomacy  and 
if  the  United  States  with  all  of  Its  material 
and  intellectual  resources  cannot  find  a  way 
to  halt  the  galloping  deterioration  in  the 
Middle  East  today,  then  the  price  that  we 
shaU  have  to  pay  later,  will  burden  genera- 
tions to  come. 


Federal  Agencies  Struggle  for  Control  of 
$9  BUlion  Prize 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  out  of 
every  four  dollars  which  the  American 
public  sp>ends  on  medical  and  hospital 
care  Is  filtered  through  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Dxjrward 
Hall,  who  also  is  a  surgeon,  has  pointed 
out  to  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  that  the  more  than 
$9  billion  a  year  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  soon  be  spending  in  the  field 
of  medicine  as  a  result  of  several  new  and 
pending  laws  is  the  basis  of  a  behind-the- 
scenes  power  struggle  between  the  social 
workers  and  medically  qualified  person- 
nel in  Government. 

Our  colleague  has  suggested  a  mora- 
torium against  any  new  legislation  in  this 
field  until  an  investigation  can  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  social  workers  or  profes- 
sional medical  personnel  will  control  and 
manage  these  Federal  programs. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be  our 
"brother's  keep>er,"  as  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration seems  bent  on  accomplish- 
ing, then  at  the  very  least  we  ought  to 
make  certain  that  the  competent  per- 
sonnel administer  these  programs. 

A  solution  suggested  by  our  colleague 
from  Missouri,  who  as  I  say  is  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  and  medical  practi- 
tioner, is  a  separate  department  of  health 
to  be  staffed  by  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
physicians  and  others  expert  in  medical 
matters,  embracing  all  medical  programs 
ill  which  the  Government  is  intervening, 
and  closely  coordinated  with  State  health 
departments. 

I  commend  the  remarks  of  our  col- 
league. Dr.  Hall,  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 
Remarks  by  Congressman  Durwakd  G.  Hall, 

Republican     of     Missotnu,     Befoee     thk 

House  Inteestatk  and  Foreign  Commkrcs 

Committee,  July  23,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memb^'S  of  the  oom- 
Qilttee,  t>ecause  I  am  a  physician,  medical 


legislation  becomes  my  personal  concern — 
especially  in  this  seeslon  of  the  Congress 
marked  by  a  pell-mell  rush  to  enact  legis- 
lation injecting  the  Federal  CK>venunent 
dominantly  into  medicine. 

Though  I  have  stated  and  voted  my  op- 
position to  Government  medicine  through 
the  social  security  medicare  program,  I  am 
prepared  to  advocate  cooperation  by  the 
medical  profession  with  aU  Federal  laws 
duly  enacted  by  Congress  affecting  medicine. 
In  fact,  this  was  my  role  at  the  New  York 
City  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation last  month.  Whatever  laws  pertain- 
ing to  medicine  are  enacted,  they  deserve 
to  be  carried  out  In  such  a  fashion  as  to 
produce  the  best  possible  quality  medical 
care  to  the  American  people,  which  those 
laws  permit.  If  proved  bad,  they  should  be 
repealed  in  an  orderly  manner,  after  thor- 
ough trial  and  due  process. 

The  proposal  presently  before  this  com- 
mittee is,  in  my  opinion,  a  faulty  proposal, 
which  would  result  In  making  more  acute 
the  present  shortage  of  general  practition- 
ers, otherwise  known  as  the  family  physi- 
cians. Should  this  bill  be  enacted,  new  med- 
ical school  graduates  will  gravitate  to  large 
centers  in  an  even  greater  degree.  The 
creation  of  medical  centers  as  envisioned  by 
this  legislation  would  offer  no  new  panacea 
in  medical  treatment  or  new  armies  of  med- 
ical personnel — ^we  will  still  have  the  same 
medical  armament  and  the  same  number  of 
physicians. 

But,  I  have  not  obtained  time  to  testify 
at  these  hearings  primarily  to  attack  the 
bill  before  you;  I  appear  for  another  and,  in 
my  opinion,  a  far  more  important  purpose. 
This  committee's  jurisdiction  has,  over  the 
years,  encompassed  the  spectrum  of  Gov- 
ernment medical  programs,  exclusive  only 
of  those  of  the  military  services,  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Your  jurisdiction  encompasses,  in  addition, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  all  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  programs.  Including 
those  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
medical  programs  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  grant-in-aid  programs  of  Hill-Bur- 
ton, research  construction,  the  variotis  dis- 
ease control  programs  to  aid  State  health 
departments  and  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Junior  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  oa  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  currently  holding  hearings;  I 
am  regular  in  attendance  and  I  believe  i>er- 
ceptive  and  delving  re  content  of  the  multi- 
faceted  witnesses.  I  conclude  there  Is  an 
area  of  jurisdictional  question  in  both  bodies 
concerning  the  legislative  (or  authorizing) 
committees,  and  the  appropriation  (or  oper- 
ative) committees.  It's  time  this  was  re- 
solved, at  least  to  the  point  that  the  letter 
not  lean  on  the  "lame  crutch"  that,  while 
exerting  operative  oversight,  they  are  not 
required  to  appropriate  for  all  that  Is  au- 
thorized— or  else  the  legislative  committees 
must  take  the  "bit  In  their  mouths"  and 
desist  from  blanket  authorizations  In  the 
vain  hope  that  It  will  not  be  entirely  appro- 
priated far. 

Over  the  years  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Social  Security  Administration 
have  lived  under  the  same  roof — first  at  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Agency  and  then, 
starting  in  1953,  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  During  all  thla 
tlnje,  these  two  activities — Social  Security 
and  Public  Health  Service — have  been  In  a 
power  struggle,  each  seeking  to  be  dominant 
In  the  control  and  administration  of  what- 
ever medical  programs  are  established  within 
the  Government. 

If  this  committee  is  not  aware  of  this  in- 
ner-department struggle,  I  urge  that  you 
launch  an  investigation.  Employees  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  not  wish  to  risk  the  security  of 
their  poeitionB  by  openly  testfiying— but  you 
on  this  committee  surely  have  second-  and 
third -layw  employee  acquaintances,  here  as 


well  as  back  home  In  public  health  work, 
who  are  Involved  in  medical  programs  and 
who  would  readily  confide  information  con- 
cerning the  inner  srtiruggle  to  which  I  refer. 
I  have  several  friends  m  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  many  In  State  and  local  health 
departments  who  admit  of  their  disappoint- 
ment that  both  branches  of  Congress  have 
passed  social  security  medical  legislation  In 
which  trained  medical  personnel  are  excluded 
in  favor  of  social  workers  in  the  control, 
operation,  and  management  of  medical  bene- 
fits to  be  provided.  They  believe  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  Is  to  enter  medical 
care  in  a  big  way,  the  medical  departments 
and  medical  personnel  within  government  (at 
aU  levels) ,  should  administer  such  programs. 
With  their  contentions  I  agree;  that  Is,  If 
government  is  to  enter  the  field,  surely  the 
educated  and  trained  physicians  of  govern- 
ment are  much  more  qualified  In  medical 
matters  than  are  social  workers. 

Surely,  If  this  legislative  propoeal,  which 
you  are  today  considering,  represents  the 
hastily  concocted  counterthrust  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  regain  parity,  or  asstune 
dominance,  of  the  medical  matters;  in  retcai- 
ation  to  the  social  security  bill  which  favors 
"social  worker"  control;  then  this  effort  of 
theirs  must  be  rejected,  because  In  Its  haste 
(or  for  other  reasons)  it  fails  to  produce  good 
results  by  offering  anything  tangible  or  new 
in  medical  advance,  by  offering  no  new  treat- 
ments or  examinations  not  now  being  of- 
fered, by  operating  with  the  same  number  of 
trained  physicians  and  technicians  now 
actively  and  visually  engaged,  by  threaten- 
ing to  draw  skills  away  from  needy  areas  not 
adjacent  to  the  large  medical  centers  which 
it  proposes  to  establish,  and  by  surely  pro- 
ducing a  "siphoning  off"  of  young  general 
practitioners  from  rural  and  semirural  areas, 
compounding  many  problems  of  physician 
shortages  well  projected  to  all  of  you,  al- 
thotigh  the  ratio  of  physician  to  patient  re- 
mains the  same,  thanks  to  a  self -policed 
medical  profession. 

The  committee  should  be  aware  that  errors 
are  important  and  existent  in  a  game  where 
the  stakes  are  high,  and  Federal  medical  ex- 
penditures of  taxpayers'  moneys  total  25 
percent,  or  $9  billion  of  the  total  $36  biUlon 
our  Nation  annually  spends  for  health,  and 
both  figures  are  tmd  will  accelerate  rapidly. 

May  I  suggest  to  this  committee  that  It 
declare  a  moratoritmi  on  any  medical  legis- 
lation untU  opportunity  has  been  provided 
the  committee  with  ample  time  to  examine 
closely  this  powM  struggle.  I  suggest  that 
you  consider  conducting  an  extensive  In- 
vestigation. Yovir  action  will  be  applauded 
by  public  health  personnel  in  all  levels  t)f 
government.  Though  I  remain  stanchly 
opposed  to  the  Federal  Government  moving 
In  on  the  private  iwractlce  of  medicine,  as  a 
legislator,  I  feel  a  responslbUlty  to  assist 
in  coordinating  Government  activities  In 
health,  to  produce  the  best  results.  It  ts 
not  fair  to  the  American  taxpayers,  nor  is 
it  fair  to  the  best  Interests  of  persons  In  need 
of  health  services,  that  Federal  agencies  In 
this  field  be  permitted  to  engage  in  power 
struggles  for  power's  sake.  Finally,  let  us 
allow  time  to  see  the  effect  such  as  abuse 
factors,  doctor  (medical  student)  recruit- 
ment and  others  Incident  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  H.R.  6675,  as  amended. 

Long  ago,  Congrees  should  have  defined 
clearly  the  role  of  physicians  in  Government 
service.  Long  ago  Congress  should  have  ele- 
vated a  single  service  of  Government  physi- 
cians to  that  of  a  Department  of  Health 
and  turned  over  to  it  the  administration  of 
all  Federal  medical  programs  with  a  single 
exception  of  mUitary  medicine. 

Had  this  been  done,  we  would  not  today 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  that  an  agency 
with  no  medical  expertise  would  be  taking 
over  the  operation  of  a  program  beyond  their 
competence:  nor  would  this  ill-conceived 
legislation  be  before  you  today.  Reflect  on 
the  fact  that  currently  the  best  medicine 


AilH 


of  a  dublic  health  nature,  or  preventive 
nature,  such  as  we  truly  envision  in  the 
war  or  stroke,  cancer,  and  heart  disease, 
occurs  when  administered  by  and  through 
the  va  tous  departments  of  health  in  the 
States  >f  the  Union.  They  are  set  up  sepa- 
rately, kiave  the  tradition,  are  staffed  with 
medics  and  proper  ancillary  personnel  (in- 
cludingj  trained  medical  social  workers) ,  and 
coordinate  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Service  personnel  and  Federal  Gov- 
Thls  is  as  it  should  be  at  aU  levels. 
oxii  pensive  consideration  and  with- 
of  precipitous  action  at  a  time  when 
:ow8  are  choking  channels  of  good 
preempting  professional  pre- 
and  robbing  breakthroughs  in  re- 
to  say  naught  of  bankrupting  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
,  •  

IN  THJj  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  £  COTT.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
leaders  lip  of  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton, 
my  Coi  imonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  m  aking  great  economic  and  indus- 
trial p  "Ogress.  Unemployment  in  the 
Johnstown  area  of  Pennsylvania  has,  for 
dropped  from  15.4  percent  in 
1963,  to  4.4  percent  in  May  1965. 
ifnanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
by  Pennsylvania  Secretary 
John  K.  Tabor  to  Johns- 
iiiiustrial  leaders  on  July  22,  be.in- 
n  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Fbom  Ri3(abks  bt  Secretary  of 
CoMMfcscE  John  K.  Tabor  to  Industrial 
Devkl  )pmxnt  Leaders,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
JxjLY  :  2,  1965 

Secret  uy 


of    Commerce    John    K.    Tabor 
^hnstown's  economic  recovery  "the 
In  the  Commonwealth,"  but 
t^at  "much  remains  to  be  done."     He 
to   the    State-Federal    Appalachian 
as  "another  valuable  tool  to  create 
Jobs  for  this  area"  which  had  al- 
1  nder   Governor   Scranton "s    leader- 
pi  3vlded  a  new  Appalachia  develop- 
ghway   as   In  Route  219  from   the 
border  to  Johnstown. 

of  Johnstown's  recovery.  Tabor 


Unen  iployment 


In   the   Johnstown   area 

drobped  from  15.4  percent  in  January 

4.4  percent  In  May  1965;  the  great- 

of  any  labor  market  area  In  the 

dicing  that  29-month  period. 

th  e  same  time,  the  labor  market  has 

slo  w^ly  but  steadily  Increasing — mean- 

Irop  In  vinemployment  has  not  been 

)y   outmlgration.     Such    a   pattern. 

Is  Indicative  of  'true  economic 


the  past  12  months,  3,100  more 
been   added    in   the   Johnstown 


that  statewide  "there  are  today 

1  lore  men  and  women  at  work  than 

1963;    unemployment  has   been 

9.4  to  4.4  percent;  and  the  State's 

rate      for      4     consecuti\'e 

i&B  been  below  the  national  unem- 

rate — ^the  first  time  this  has  oc- 

labor  statistics  began  to  be  kept 
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Tabor  attributed  the  dramatic  resurgence 
here  and  statewide  to  (1)  excellent  Indus- 
trial development  tools  provided  by  present 
and  previous  legislatures  and  private  action; 
(2)  a  vastly  improved  business  climate,  de- 
veloped In  the  past  2  years:  and  (3)  a  dy- 
namic partnership  forged  between  private 
citizens  and  groups  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
the  State,  on  the  other,  illustrated  by  the 
Governor's  council  of  business  and  Industry 
(of  which  Mr.  Walter  Krebs  is  a  member), 
the  100,000  Pennsylvanlans,  development 
credit  corporations,  and  the  outstanding  Job 
done  by  local  Industrial  development  groups, 
such  as  the  Johnstown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, working  with  PIDA.  These  three 
things  enabled  Pennsylvania  to  "take  full 
advantage  of,  and  even  outpace,  the  national 
economy." 

As  Governor  Scranton's  representative  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
Tabor  then  reported  that  in  the  Appalachian 
program,  in  the  next  2  years,  "The  first 
Appalachian  development  highway  segment 
to  be  built  In  Pennsylvania  will  be  at  Johns- 
town on  Route  219;  Pennsylvania  would  re- 
ceive $55  million  of  the  first  $200  million 
for  development  highways  to  be  matched  by 
a  nearly  equal  amount  from  the  State;  the 
Appalachia  development  highway  system  in 
Pennsylvania  will  include  Route  22  from 
Greensburg  to  Harrisburg,  Route  219  from 
the  Maryland  border  to  Johnstown,  and 
Route  220  from  the  Maryland  border  to  Wil- 
liamsport;  Pennsylvania  will  receive  $11.8 
million  for  mining  area  restoration — being 
100  percent  of  the  Initial  allocation  of  funds; 
Pennsylvania  will  receive  $1,172  million  for 
access  roads  Into  Industrial  parks  and  sites, 
to  be  matched  by  $502,000  from  local 
municipalities." 

Tabor  said  he  was  greatly  heartened  by 
the  seriousness  of  purpose  of  the  11  member 
States  of  the  Appalachian  Commission,  and 
their  "determination  to  date,  to  make  the 
Appalachian  dollars  build  well-placed  capi- 
tal assets  (such  as  roads,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  vocational  education  structures,  and 
restored  mining  areas)  which  would 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  key  points  In 
Appalachia  to  grow  and  generate  enduring 
private  sector  jobs." 

Tabor  also  noted  that  under  the  admin- 
istration's $10-billlon.  10-year  highway  pro- 
gram, Cambria  County  would  gain  the 
following : 

Million 

Primary  roads 119.0 

Secondary  roads 41.  7 

Total  investment 160.7 

Otherwise,  construction  would  take  33 
years  to  complete. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
on  June  30  a  new  daily  newspaper  cov- 
ering Latin  American  affairs  appeared 
on  the  American  scene.  President  John- 
son called  the  Latin  American  Times  "a 
path-breaking  venture  in  American 
journalism."  Its  early  issues  have  oc- 
casioned endorsement  from  many  gov- 
ernment and  business  leaders  alike.  The 
paper  is  an  English  language  daily,  cir- 
culated throughout  the  world  and  de- 


voted entirely  to  news  of  Latin  America- 
business,  political,  cultural,  and  com- 
merical  news.  In  its  issue  of  Monday, 
July  19,  the  Latin  American  Times  ran 
a  lead  editorial  entitled,  "Sugar  Brink- 
manship." I  think  it  fitting  to  read  at 
this  time,  to  take  a  look  at  the  sugar  sit- 
uation, and  this  editorial  appears  to  cover 
the  problem  in  a  way  that  -ve  can  all 
understand. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Sugar  Brinksmanship 
World  sugar  prices  have  collapsed.  And 
Latin  American  sugar  producers  are  beset 
with  fear  that  U.S.  Indifference  to  their  plight 
may  abandon  them  to  a  severe  economic  de- 
pression as  a  resiilt. 

The  question  of  how  much  sugar  the 
United  States  should  Import — and  from 
whom — is  complex.  The  various  aspects  of 
the  problem  are  best  examined  one  at  a 
time. 

The  overall  situation  Is  that  16  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  that  produce  sugar  and  sell  it 
to  the  United  States  feel  their  sugar  produc- 
ing Industries  are  threatened  by  action  the 
U.S.  Congress  may  take.  The  Congiess  will 
soon  begin  elaborating  a  new  sugar  act  which 
will  determine  the  countries'  sale  to  the  U.S. 
domestic  market.  The  most  galling  of  sev- 
eral unfavorable  measures  that  may  go  Into 
the  new  biU  Is  a  sugar  Import  fee. 

Oxur  Latin  American  suppliers  are  today 
fulfilling  their  quotas  In  the  U.S.  market  at 
approximately  6.75  cents  a  pound  for  their 
sugar.  The  world  price  Is  around  1.9  cents  a 
pound. 

To  produce  sugar  at  all,  even  for  their 
home  consumption,  Latin  American  countries 
have  to  sell  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  world  markets.  Latin  America  is  pro- 
ducing Its  sugar  today  at  costs  close  to  the 
average  between  what  they  get  in  world  mar- 
kets and  what  they  get  from  the  United 
States.  » 

For  this  reason,  the  proposed  Import  fee 
of  about  20  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar 
brought  into  the  United  States  will  cause 
them  to  lose  money  on  all  their  sugar  pro- 
duction. 

Many  arguments  will  be  marshalled,  as 
many  have  already  been,  to  Justify  this  im- 
port fee,  which  comes  on  top  of  a  traditional 
tariff  Qr  Import  tax  on  foreign  sugar. 

U.S.  beet  sugar  producers  want  a  larger 
share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market,  though  their 
production  costs  are  so  high  they  have  to  be 
subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  only  other  U.S.  sector  that  will  be  grat- 
ified by  the  effects  of  the  sugar  import  fee 
are  certain  anonymous  official  policymakers 
burled  deep  within  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. 

These  are  members  of  the  so-called  one 
world  group,  who  would  like  to  break  up 
gradually  the  existing  system  of  sugar  im- 
port controls  under  which  the  United  States 
assigns  sugar  Import  quotas  at  guaranteed 
prices  to  traditional  overseas  suppliers.  Many 
of  these  suppliers,  of  course,  are  In  Latin 
America. 

The  national  and  International  Interests 
that  will  suffer  Injury  If  the  Import  fee  is 
levied  far  outweigh  the  above  In  Importance. 
To  begin  with,  the  extremely  difficult  Job 
of  the  State  Department's  own  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  headed  by  Assistant  Sec-  ■ 
retary  of  State  for  Latin  America  Jack  Hood 
Vauglin.  will  be  made  much  more  thorny  if 
the  sugar  Import  fee  that  harms  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  part  of  the  forthcoming  sugar  law. 

Sixteen  Latin  American  goverimients  are 
already  upset  over  the  State  Department's 
apiMjent  support  of  the  import  fee.  Among 
them  are  those  countries  that  have  given  the 
United  States  its  main  support  In  the  tragic 
Dominican  episode. 

To  these  governments,  that  have  just 
rushed  to  Washington's  aid  in  a  serioiis  cri-sis, 


the  apparent  decision  on  sugar  is  a  distinct 
slap  In  the  face. 

Next,  the  U.S.  Alliance  for  Progreas  Is  an 
effort  to  help  develop  Latin  American  eco- 
nomics. US.  leaders  speak  early  and  often 
of  encouraging  the  Latin  Americans  to  help 
themselves.  Yet  the  Latin  Americans  wlU 
be  crippled  In  their  endeavors  to  do  so  If 
Washington  pulls  the  rug  out  from  under  so 
important  an  Industry  as  Latin  American 
sugar  production. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  sale  of  U.S.  exports 
to  Latin  America  unless  the  United  States 
spends  dollars  buying  from  Latin  America. 
Across  the  United  States,  Industries  in  vir- 
tually every  State  wiU  feel  It  If  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's sugar  economies  are  torpedoed  by  short- 
sighted, nationalistic,  or'  highly  theoretical 
VS.  policies. 

The  new  U.S.  Sugar  Act  regulating  sugar 
imports  stiU  remains  to  be  written.  The 
Congress  must  weigh  carefully  its  actions  on 
this  issue.  Direct  foreign  aid  is  coming  un- 
der closer  congressional  and  public  scrutiny 
each  year.  It  vsrould  be  rash  for  the  Oongrese 
to  threaten  the  siu^vlval  of  our  neighbors'  su- 
gar Industries  at  any  time.  It  would  be  reck- 
less to  do  so  when  the  world  sugar  market  has 
collapsed  and  the  pinch  Is  developing  over 
foreign  aid. 

Civil  Rights  Comments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Roy 
Wilkins,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  recently  offered  some 
noteworthy  comments  on  the  direction 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  this 
country.  In  particular,  he  cautioned 
that  the  civil  rights  movement  could 
weaken  its  effectiveness  in  discharging 
its  major  responsibility  by  attempting  to 
become  the  vehicle  of  opinion  for  other 
subjects.  His  immediate  concern  cen- 
tered around  statements  by  certain  civil 
rights  leaders  with  regard  to  American 
policy  in  Vietnam.  As  the  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  continues,  there 
will  be  even  greater  temptation  to  speak 
out  on  this  issue.  With  this  in  mind,  Mr. 
Wilkins'  views  may  well  be  of  special 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
column,  as  it  appeared  in  the  July  21 
issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin, be  entered  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Civm  Rights  and  Vietnam 

New  York. — If  the  clvU  rights  movement 
should  go  off  on  a  foreign  policy  kick  it  will 
weaken  Its  effectiveness  in  discharging  its 
major  responsibility  here  at  home. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
driven  by  his  great  personal  devotion  to 
peace  and  nonviolence  and,  no  doubt,  by  the 
advice  of  aids  in  the  civil  rights  cause,  has 
proposed  that  the  United  States  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  and  negotiate  a  peace. 

At  the  preesnt  time,  the  score  Is  2  to  1 
against  the  King  proposal.  The  2,000  dele- 
gates to  the  NAACP  convention  did  not  con- 
sider such  a  resolution  and  several  hundred 
CORE  convention  delegates  voted  against  it. 
The  National  Urban  League  and  SNCC  are 
not  recorded. 


nrs  All.  ISSUES 

The  argument  that  it  will  be  futile  for 
civil  rights  groups  to  struggle  for  equality 
If  nuclear  war  Is  to  be  loose  in  the  world 
can  be  made  for  the  supporters  of  birth  con- 
trol or  for  the  crusaders  against  air  and 
water  pollution,  for  those  seeking  wildlife 
and  forest  conservation,  or  for  workers  In  a 
hundred  other  causes.  Under  such  reason- 
ing practically  aU  human  activity  shoxild 
cease  unless  allied  with  the  peace  movement. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  kibitzers  In  the 
clvU  rights  campaign  whose  No.  1  objective 
Is  not  the  attainment  of  the  civil  rights  of 
Negro  citizens.  Nor  do  their  hearts  bleed  for 
the  Vietnamese.  Nor  do  they  hate  colonial- 
ism In  Its  pure  form;  they  hate  certain  of 
those  whom  they  label  as  practitioners. 

DISSIPATION  OF  energy? 

And,  too,  Negro  Americans  should  be  wary 
of  the  race  and  color  gambit.  Last  week  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  Interested  white 
person  objecting  to  my  belief  that  civil  rights 
tasks  In  America  should  be  separated  from 
foreign  policy  In  Vietnam.  He  concluded  by 
asking  my  stand  on  "shooting  my  colored 
brother"  In  Asia. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  all  men  are  my 
brothers,  but  Premier  Chou  En-lal,  for  ex- 
ample, is  no  close  relative.  At  least,  he  axid 
his  are  not  close  enough  for  me  to  ease  my 
fight  here  against  racial  bigotry  In  order  to 
enter  Into  a  foreign  policy  matter  that  seems 
to  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  Com- 
munist China. 

To  tie  a  whole  movement  for  domestic 
citizenship  equality  to  the  military  opera- 
tion in  Vietnam  strikes  many  people  as  a 
costly  dissipation  of  energies  and  resources. 

AU  over  this  land  of  ours,  not  in  a  faraway 
corner  of  Asia,  there  are  20  millions  of  Negro 
citizens,  several  millions  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans and  nximerous  other  deprived  groups 
awaiting  upgrading  to  better  opportunities 
and  richer  lives  In  the  world's  richest  coun- 
try. By  dint  of  strategy  and  sacrifice  and 
struggle  and  suffering,  both  the  moral  and 
the  practical  arguments  for  equality  have 
been  driven  home. 

ETFECT   ON    OTHERS 

The  three  branches  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  fashioned  new  tools  to  effect 
change,  the  voting  bUl  passed  by  the  House 
last  week  being  the  latest  exhibit  of  concern. 
The  three  great  religious  faiths  are  diligently 
at  work.  The  college  students  are  fired  and 
determined  upon  this  Issue.  Finally,  the 
Negro  citizens  themselves  are  at  last  aware 
and  aroused. 

It  would  be  a  tactical  error  at  this  crucial 
point  to  change  cotirse  or  to  take  on  another 
objective.  For  us  here,  Selma  is  just  as 
Important  as  Saigon  (or  have  we  forgotten 
so  quickly?) .  Hattlesbtirg  is  as  much  a  chal- 
lenge as  Hanoi.  Chicago  and/Boston  school 
segregation  Is  right  under  our-^oses.  Racial 
\uiemployment  and  racial  ghettoes  stare  us 
In  the  face. 

East  Texas,  central  Louisiana,  rural  Geor- 
gia,, and  the  hinterlands  of  Alabama  are 
closer  than  Cambodia.  Besides,  they  contain 
our  fellow  citizens  and  our  real  relatives. 
Dilution  of  the  civil  rights  drive  Is  not  in 
order. 


Cost  of  Living  Allowances  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1 
of  this  year  an  Executive  order  was  Issued 


which  nearly  wipes  out  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing allowance  for  Federal  employees  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  is  an  allowance^that  was  first  estab- 
lished under  the  Brookhart  Act  in  1930, 
and  is  now  being  granted  to  Government 
workers  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.     ' 

Based  on  reliable  reports  furnished  to 
me,  the  cost  of  living  in  these  four  areas 
has  differed  little,  and  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  singled  out  for  such 
a  drastic  reduction  In  cost  of  living  al- 
lowance. 

I  am  also  strongly  opposed  to  a  bill, 
H.R.  8390,  which  would  further  decrease 
this  meager  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cost  of  living  allowances 
have  served  a  constructive  purpose. 
They  have  provided  incentive  for  at- 
tracting desirable  employees,  and  stabil- 
ized persormel  in  nonforeign  areas. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission's  action 
in  cutting  the  cost  of  living  allowances 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
iuidoubtedly  aggravate  existing  problems 
which  have  necessitated  special  atten- 
tion from  the  Post  OfiBce  Department, 
particularly  since  the  transfer  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Atlanta  to  the  New  York 
post  oflSce  region. 

There  are  also  serious  political  impli- 
cations involved  in  this  action  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  allowance.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion took  this  action  solely  on  the  basis 
of  its  assumed  obligation  to  administer 
cost  of  living  allowance  under  Executive 
Order  10000.  However,  this  is  bound  to 
have  some  significant  and  direct  effect 
on  the  political  situation  In  Puerto  Rico, 
particularly — ^both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. Historically  and  culturally, 
Puerto  Rico  has  close  bonds  with  all  of 
South  America.  In  view  of  the  recent 
development  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
we  should  not  underestimate  the  adverse 
propaganda  effects  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  allowance.  Puerto  Rico- is  a 
showcase  of  democracy  in  action.  What 
happens  there  Is  bound  *o  affect  the  ma- 
jor effort  we  are  making  In  South 
America  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  Puerto  Rico,  Itself,  Is  split  into 
three  major  political  movements,  ori- 
ented toward  preservation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth status,  statehood,  and  inde- 
pendence, the  latter  sparked  by  a  strong 
nationalist  movement. 

Large  numbers  of  Americans  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  descent  feel  strongly  that  they  are 
victims  of  racial  discrimination  in  a 
number  of  major  areas,  such  as  employ- 
ment, housing,  and  education.  They  re- 
spond strongly  to  any  move  which,  from 
their  point  of  view,  adversely  affects 
their  status — ^political,  economic,  or  so- 
cial, whether  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  of  last  year, 
hearings  were  held  on  a  bill,  H.R.  7401, 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  now  proposed. 
With  respect  to  this  bill,  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, stated  in  part: 

We  urge  enactment  of  this  proix>sed  legis- 
lation In  order  that  the  pay  principles  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  may  be  properly 
applied  In  the  areas  where  the  allowances 
are  now  paid. 
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On  .  une  1,  1965.  testifying  before  tlie 
House  jSubcommittee  on  Compensation. 
Macy  frankly  conceded  that 
recommendations  of  the  admin- 
could,  at  best,  be  expected  to 
line  and  pievent  a  worsening  of 
in  comparability  with  respect  to, 
postal  and  Federal  employees  as' 
survey  taken  March   1964.     He 
conceded  that  an  increase  of  at 
-tenths  of  1  percent  would  be 
to  reach  real  comparability, 
n  this  would  have  a  1-year  gap 
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it  comes  to  reduction  of  the  cost 
allowance,  the  Commission  has 
most  resolutely  and  on  this  as- 
leged  comparability  must  be  ab- 
current.  as  distinguished  from 
ission's  approach  to  pay. 
Speaker.  I  challenge  the  surveys 
e  used  in  arriving  at  the  Com- 
s  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the 
for  reducing  the  cost-of-living 
ce.    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  Commission  has  presented 
antiate  its  fiscal  conclusions  are 
ies  of  the  results  of  surveys  taken 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
of  affected  employees 
r  consulted  or  advised  concerning 
methods  and  criteria  utilized  in 
vey.     Further,    the    Bureau    of 
Statistics  was  cited  as  the  author- 
urveys  taken  earher  this  year  in 
and  Alaska,  but  neither  the  Com- 
nor  the  Bureau  was  involved  in 
recent  survey  of  Pureto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands.     In  these  in- 
I  imderstand  the  Department  of 
conducted  the  survey,  and  this  De- 
has  no  particular  mission  in 
Surveys  conducted  by  repre- 
of  the  affected  employees  show 
ual  living  costs  in  San  Juan,  for 
are  20  percent  above  costs  in 
.  D.C..  area.    It  is  quite 
that  the  difference  is  accounted 
he  fact  that  the  State  Depart- 
;o-called  survey  compared  unlike 
such  as  hamburgers  with  steaks. 
president   of    the   International 
Garment    Workers    Union.    Mr. 
^ubinsky.  was   recently   quoted, 
tatement  he  made  before  a  Sen- 
subcommittee.  that  the  cost  of 
San  Juan  was  29  percent  higher 
Washington.  D.C.    A  conserva- 
•ey  taken  by  employees  them- 
year  shows  cost  20  percent 
San  Juan  as  against  Washing- 
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ollowing  is  a  quote  from  Chair- 
M^cy's  letter  T^ith  respect  to  H.R. 
year: 

see  that  the  survey  findings  show 

private  enterprise  salary  rates  in  Alaska 

substantially  above  mainland  pri- 

rprise  averages.    On  the  other  hand. 

Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  the  private 

salaries  are  shown  to  be  generally 

those  on  the  mainland.  » 


It  wil  be  noted  that  this  year  the  Com- 
mission f oimd  grounds  for  excluding  re- 
duction of  cost-of-living  allowance  in 
Hawaii.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
cost  of  1  ving  in  Hawaii  has  increased  ab- 
normally in  past  months  as  against  that 


of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  cost-of-living  allowance  for  Ha- 
waii, as  well  as  Alaska,  but  this  empha- 
sizes the  distinction  that  has  been  made. 

In  that  same  letter,  Chairman  Macy 
also  stated,  with  reference  to  the  phasing 
out  of  cost-of-living  allowance  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  6  years : 

We  believe  that  even  where  increase  base 
rates  are  not  warranted,  the  allowances  can 
be  terminated  through  a  series  of  small  re- 
ductions so  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
no  employee  will  receive  less  gross  compensa- 
tion than  he  is  now  getting,  provided  that 
statutory  adjustments  are  made  annually  to 
reflect  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  findings  on 
national  .iver.ijje.s  of  private  enterprise  s.il- 
aries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  utilizing  step  7,  level  4  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  as  the  median, 
postal  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  face  a 
net  loss  of  $600  in  take-home  pay  in  this 
first  year,  with  reduction  of  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance  from  12 '2  to  5  percent. 
Virgin  Island  employees  with  a  reduction 
from  15  to  5  r>ercent  face  an  even  greater 
loss  in  net  take- home  pay  between  now 
and  July  1,  1966.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  must  import  vii'tually 
all  manufactured  and  finished  products. 
with  a  significant  increase  in  cost  for 
even  the  smallest  household  item  of  daily 
use. 

In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  residents 
suffer  certain  financial  disabilities  by 
virtue  of  their  Commonwealth  status, 
which  places  them  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage as  against  residents  of  the  main- 
land. A  new  Chevrolet,  for  example, 
costs  over  SI. 000  more  in  San  Juan  than 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
purchaser  must  pay  from  $200  to  $300  for 
the  license  plates  in  the  first  year,  plus 
proportionately  reduced  amounts  in  the 
years  following.  Further,  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
denied,  for  example,  the  benefits  of  re- 
cently reduced  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles. TV  sets,  and  so  forth. 

The  reduction  of  the  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance at  this  time  has  created  much 
bitterness  among  the  affected  employees. 
They  consider  it  highly  discriminatory. 
Newspapers  in  San  Juan  have  given  it 
considerable  prominence  in  recent 
months.  From  an  editorial  point  of  view, 
they  are  universally  indignant.  For  ex- 
ample, a  t>T3ical  comment  appeai-ed  in 
the  San  Juan  Star  on  July  15, 1965,  under 
the  headline  '"Blue  Collar  Pay  Rates  Are 
Hiked."  which  read: 

As  down  goes  the  cost-of-living  allowance 
for  white  collar  Federal  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico,  up  goes  the  pay  for  the  blue  collar 
workers  for  the  Navy. 

The  item  stated  further  that  942  em- 
ployees at  Roosevelt  Roads,  and  the 
Naval  Station  in  San  Juan,  would  receive 
a  7.7 -percent  raise,  starting  with  the  first 
pay  period  after  July  14. 

This  is  to  point  out  that  while  the 
Commission  has  been  quick  to  equate 
postal  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  with 
those  on  the  mainland,  distinct  differ- 
ences are  being  ignored.  Postal  em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico,  especially  letter 
carriers  and  window  clerks,  must  be  able 


to  speak  both  English  and  Spanish.  Un- 
less they  are  able  to  do  so,  and  this  ap- 
plies only  somewhat  less  to  other  em- 
ployees, they  cannot  possibly  be  of  any 
value.  Apparently,  the  Commission  re- 
gards this  unusual  requirement  quite 
casually.  There  is  no  such  requirement 
on  the  mainland.  Has  this  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  bringins 
this  inequity  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  seek 
immediate  action  on  H.R.  568.  which 
would  terminate  the  economic  injustice 
imposed  by  the  Commission,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  proper  survey  which  would  in- 
clude appropriate  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  affected  employees. 


My  28,  1965 
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The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXXV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    AL.AB.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  history  of  Alabama  is  rich 
with  courageous  deeds,  foresighted  ac- 
tions, and  of  sturdy  people  who  through 
hard  work  have  built  a  State  of  which 
we  are  proud. 

The  State's  history  can  be  summarized 
in  the  history  of  its  counties.  And  as 
part  of  this  series,  over  the  next  few 
days.  I  wish  to  convey  outlines  of  the 
stories  of  the  six  counties  of  Alabama's 
First  Congressional  District. 

The  first  of  these  is  Choctaw  County 
which  is  located  between  the  Tombigbee 
River  and  the  western  border  of  the 
State.  A  brief  summary  of  the  histoi7 
of  the  county  follows: 

Choctaw  CotJNTT.  Ala. 

The  southwestern  part  of  the  State  Is  the 
location  of  Choctaw  County.  It  Is  bounded 
by  Sumter  County  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
by  Marengo  and  Clarke  Counties,  on  the  south 
by  Washington  County,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Mississippi  line.  Choctaw  County  was 
created  by  the  leglslatiu-e  on  E>ecember  29. 
1847,  from  territory  taken  from  Sumter  and 
Washington  Counties.  Choctaw  has  a  land 
area  of  918  square  miles,  and  its  county  seat 
is  Butler. 

Betcha  Chukka  was  an  Indian  village  at 
the  site  of  the  present  Tuscahoma.  and  a 
Choctaw  village  site  was  called  Chlckasabays. 
where  stands  the  present  Ararat.  On  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River  opposite 
the  northwest  corner  of  Clarke  County  was 
a  large  Choctaw  village  called  Paulukabunna 
or  "Fork  Laid  Across."  Okegaya  was  settled 
In  1763  by  Kosati  and  Okchayi  Indians  for 
only  4  years — this  was  on  the  Tombigbee  at 
the  site  of  the  present  West  Oakchi.  Oka- 
hapassa  was  another  Choctaw  village  on  Ca- 
passa  Creek.  Puskus  Piaya  was  near  Puss- 
cuss  Creek.  3  "/a  miles  east  of  the  present 
Emory.  At  the  site  of  the  present  Naheola 
was  another  Choctaw  town.  And  early  In- 
dians before  the  Choctaws  left  their  mark^ 
in  various  ceremonial  and  burial  mounds  to 
be  found  in  Choctaw  County. 

Timber  is  the  main  Income  product  of 
Choctaw  County,  but  many  possiiblitles  lie  in 


the  numerous  minerals  to  be  found  here, 
por  Instance:  gypsum  lignite.  buHrstone. 
chalcedony,  clay,  soft  limestone,  glauconlte, 
marcaslte,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  fossil 
resin  salt  brine,  and  sand.  The  first  oil  well 
was  brought  in  in  1944  at  GUbertown  Oil 
Field  Wells  drilled  since  have  produced 
either  oil  or  natvu-al  gas.  The  history  of 
Choctaw  County  seems  to  be  Jvist  starting. 

Choctaw  County  has  41  elementary  schools. 
7  junior  high  schools,  and  4  senior  high 
schools.  The  Uvingston  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege is  36  miles  north  of  Butler,  and  66  miles 
fi^ther  takes  you  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Recreational  facilities  are  many  and 
very  good,  with  a  70-acre  lake  one-half  mile 
west  of  Butler  and  89  other  private  lakes  and 
public  lakes.  Pishing  is  excellent.  Game  is 
so  plentiful  that  there  are  15  private  hunting 
clubs  with  htmting  preserves  amounting  to 
approximately  80,000  acres  in  Choctaw 
County. 

Section  14(b)  Safeguards  for  Workeri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an 
editorial  contained  in  the  July  27  issue 
of  the  "Washington  Daily  News. 

The  editorial  outlines  some  of  the  basic 
points  of  concern  that  are  shared  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  on  the  re- 
tention or  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  submit  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
for  your  personal  edification  and  infor- 
mation: 
Section  14(b)  Safeguards  for  Workers 
It  now  appears  evident  the  administration 
has  the  votes  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Before  that  happens,  the  leadership  should 
take  a  look  at  proposed  safeguards  for  rank- 
and-file  workers  who  may  be  forced  to  Join 
unidns  once  repeal  takes  effect. 

One  of  these  would  require  ratification  by 
secret  ballot  of  any  union  shop  agreement, 
In  place  of  the  present  arrangement  under 
which  the  union  simply  shows  signed  pledge 
cards  representing  a  majority  of  workers  in 
a  plant. 

This  makes  considerable  sense.  If  a  con- 
tract is  to  bind  every  employee  to  pay  union 
dues  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  for  a  secret  ballot  to  make  sure  the 
union,  at  least,  has  majority  support? 

So  does  the  proposal  for  tighter  restric- 
tions on  use  of  union  funds  in  politics.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  union  mem- 
ber's dues  cannot  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses against  his  will.  But.  in  practice,  with- 
out specific  legislation,  It  is  almost  Impossible 
for  an  individual  worker  to  get  his  money 
back. 

Also  meriting  serious  consideration  are 
curbs  on  union  disciplinary  powers  over 
forced  members  and  a  ban  on  union  shop 
contracts  where  racial  discrimination  is 
practiced. 

Proponents  of  repeal  deny  it  will  result 
In  any  enslavement  of  workers  by  imion 
leaders.  They  should  write  Into  the  law 
guarantees  to  make  sure  they're  right. 


Self-Sacrifice  at  OEO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27,  1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
A4061  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  of 
July  26,  the  majority  floor  manager  of 
UH.  8283.  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
bill,  has  been  kind  enough  to  provide  a 
chart.  This  chart  shows  the  names  of 
consultants  and  experts  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  their  current  per 
diem  wage,  their  previous  places  of  em- 
ployment and  in  most  cases,  their 
previous  incomes. 

I  certainly  want  to  say  how  much  I 
appreciate  this  information.  It  is 
exactly  what  I  have  wanted  OEO  to 
supply  me  for  many  months.  I  believe 
that  its  introduction  in  the  Record  Is  a 
service  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  the  interpretation 
which  accompanies  the  chart  seems 
faulty.  The  interpretation  says  that 
so-called  consultants  and  experts  have 
taken  great  salary  cuts  to  join  the  war 
on  poverty  forces.  It  Is  intimated  that 
they  have  done  so  at  great  sacrifice  and 
hardship.  A  few  scattered  samples, 
chosen  from  the  list  at  random,  are  cited 
to  support  this  contention. 

I  believe  that  we  must  look  at  the  en- 
tire chart  to  find  the  real  answer.  It 
takes  only  a  20-minute  analysis  of  this 
chart,  using  the  figures  supplied  in  the 
Interpretation  which  accompanies  it  in 
the  July  26  Record,  to  find  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

Of  the  278  persons  named  on  this 
chart,  only  45  receive  less  wages  from 
OEO  than  from  their  previous  or  regular 
places  of  employment.  In  many  cases, 
the  cut  is  negligible.  Just  30  receive 
about  the  same  amount.  For  12,  no  pre- 
vious income  is  listed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  means  that  of  the 
278  persons,  191  receive  more  wages  from 
OEO  than  from  their  previous  or  regular 
places  of  employment.  In  most  cases 
this  is  a  substantial  increase. 

Of  that  group  listed  as  "full-time  con- 
sultants," just  21  make  less  money  at 
OEO  than  in  their  previous  jobs.  Sixteen 
receive  about  the  same  and  there  is  no 
previous  wage  record  for  six.  Of  the 
131  persons  in  this  category,  88  receive 
substantially  more  than  on  their  pre- 
vious jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  group  listed  as  "in- 
termittent consultants"  there  are  114 
names.  Of  this  group,  just  17  receive 
less  money  on  days  when  they  work  for 
OEO  than  for  a  day  spent  at  their  regu- 
lar emplosmient.  Ten  receive  about  the 
same  and  there  is  no  previous  wage  rec- 
ord on  four  of  them.  That  means  that 
of  114  persons,  83  receive  more  working 
for  OEO. 

Of  the  group  listed  as  "full-time  ex- 
perts," seven  receive  less  than  in  their 


previous  jobs.  Four  receive  about  the 
same;  there  Is  no  record  of  previous  in- 
come for  2,  and  20  receive  substantially 
more. 

Of  those  receiving  the  OEO  top  sal- 
ary of  $100  per  day,  or  according  to  the 
figures  provided  in  the  interpretation  in 
the  Record  of  July  26,  a  total  of  $26,000 
a  year,  7  took  a  cut  in  salary  to  work 
for  OEO,  but  this  wsige  represented  an 
Increase  of  up  to  50  percent  for  13 
Individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  does  not  indi- 
cate any  great  degree  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  people  who  are  included  on  the  list, 
and  some  of  the  titles  they  are  given. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  consul- 
tant we  learn  he  was  previously  "Director 
of  program  development.  $325  per  week." 
But  we  are  not  told  for  whom  he  directed 
program  development.  We  find  another 
consultant  listed  as  "Director,  Rocky 
Mountain  region"  but  we  do  not  know  of 
what.  We  find  another  listed  as  a  "State 
director,"  but  once  again  do  not  know 
what  he  was  directing.  There  are  sev- 
eral such  cases. 

Then,  we  are  interested  to  find  that  the 
deputy  campaign  director  for  Senator 
Robert  Kennkdy,  Mr.  William  Vanden 
Heuvel,  has  moved  up  from  his  $20,000 
a  year  job  as  a  poUtician  to  $26,000  a 
year  as  a  poverty  warrior. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  learn  that  the 
former  director  of  the  leadership  studies 
center  for  the  United  Auto  Workers,  Mr. 
Brendon  Sexton,  has  left  that  paltry 
$13,500-a-year  job  to  earn  $26,000  a  year 
as  a  poverty  warrior. 

It  was  heart  wanning  to  learn  that 
Vincente  T.  Xbnenes,  formerly  national 
coordinator  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  at  $17,200  a  year,  now  makes 
$18,200  as  a  poverty  warrior.  The  chart 
tells  us  that  he  is  one  of  the  OEO  staff 
member  in  charge  of  "Inspections." 

It  was  equally  interesting  to  learn  that 
Mr.  D.  H.  Radler  took  a  cut  in  pay  frcrni 
$18,500  as  an  employee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  committee — way  down  to 
$18,200  a  year  as  an  "office  director"  at 
OEO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  examples  of  self- 
sacrifice  should  warm  the  hearts  of  all. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  names  and  other  information 
supplied  by  this  chart  equally  heart 
warming  and  so  I  am  again  introducing 
it  in  the  Record,  for  handy  reference. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  might 
point  out  that  $35  a  day  represents  an 
annual  income  of  $9,100;  $40  a  day 
equals  $10,400  annually;  $45  a  day  equals 
$11,700  annuaUy;  $50  a  day  equals  $13,- 
000  annually:  $55  a  day  equals  $14,300 
annually;  $60  a  day  equals  $15,600  an- 
nually; $65  a  day  equals  $16,900  armu- 
ally;  $70  a  day  equals  $18,200  annually; 
$75  a  day  equals  $19,500  annuaUy;  $80 
a  day  equals  $20,800  annually;  $85  a  day 
equals  $21,900  annually;  $90  a  day  equals 
$23,400  annually;  $95  a  day  equals  $24.- 
700  annually;  and  $100  a  day  equals 
$26,000  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare these  figures  against  the  chart 
offered  by  the  majority : 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 

Current  full-time  cansullanta  as  of  date  subttiilled  to  GAO 
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do 

do 
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do 

do 

do 
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do 
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do... 

do 

do 
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....do 

Chicago 


Director  of  public  relations,  Martin  Marrietta  Corp.,  $60,000  per  annum 

Eyaluator,  li.S.  Peace  Corps,  $17,000  per  annum 

hclf^mployed,  design  partnership,  $16,336  per  annum. 

Public  relations  consultant.  New  York  State  Labor  Department   JHmn 

per  annum.  '  ♦'•'''"' 

Owner,  Edward  K.  Moss  International,  $25,000  per  annum 
Director  of  program  development,  $325  per  week. 
Accountant  executive,  Darcy,  Bush  4  Osborne,  Inc.,  $9,600  per  annum 
New  York  State  Commissioner  for  Uuman  Rights,  $15,890  per  annum  ' 
Associate,  Earl  Newsom  Co.,  $11,000  per  annum. 
Information  office.  United  Nations,  $770  per  month 
Staff  writer,  the  Arizona  Republic.  $7,500  per  annum 
Commercial  artist,  Kaufman  .\.ssociates,  $6,600  per  annum 
Assistant  instructor,  Spanish  language  program  for  the  bl 

annum. 

Women's  editor,  $21,000,  per  annum. 
Director,  public  affairs,  Kennedy  Center  for  Performing  Arts.  $12,000  per 

.\ccount  coordinator,  Edward  K.  Moss  InUTnational,  $100  per  day 

$14  «»    "  aimum'^°°^""""''  •'^''^*'»1'«''^  Hospital  Servic^A.ssoclaf  ion, 
Executive  director,  SAAC,  New  York  City,  $14,300  per  annum 
.^.sswiatc  professor,  Swarthmore,  $15,000  per  annum 
English  Institute,  University  of  Honduras,  $14,800  per  annum 
t  onsiiltiint.  I'reriident's  task  force. 

Supervisory  clinical  psychologist,  chief,  $12,170  per  annum 
C  oun.selor,  Howard  University,  $8,200  per  annum. 
Adnmistrative  OllicTr  of  Peace  Corps,  $10.6,50  per  annum 

,',. '™°""'*''^'  -'^■^"^  project,  Bureau  of  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs 
$1/. 600  per  annum.  ' 

'^^■J^''i'i,.'°'^'*^"  """^  exotutive  vice  president  of  BBB  in  Pittsburgh 
$20,(>40  per  annum.  ^  ' 

Pastor,  $14,200  per  annum. 

Assist.int  to  president  of  Auieriian  Federation  of  Slate,  City  and  Municipal 

hinployoes.  $16,111  per  annum.  u.iuunipdi 

I  A.ssistant  foreign  editor.  I.k)s  -Ingeles  Times.  $.325  per  week 

[  International  representative.   American  Federation,   State,   County  and 

Municipal  Kinplu.vee.s,$l().,'-<lO  per  annum.  "u   ly  .in  i 

Director.  rrs«'arch  and  evaluation,  Appalachian  Youth,  Inc.,  $17,000  per 

Maii^iger.  American  .Machine  A  Foundry  Co.,  $13,.500  per  annum 

staff  director.  Department  of  Commerce,  $16,000  per  annum        "  - 

C.  on.sultant  NS,  Office  of  Education,  $75  per  day 

-■-.Miior  psychologist  social  worker,  UCLA,  $9,060  i>er  annum 

A.^wiate   director.   Lower   East   Side   Neighborhood   Association,     .\,w 

1  ork.  $11,500  jier  annum. 
Social  science  re.s.^.u;ch  analyst.  Dep.irtment  of  Labor,  $8,945  per  aniiiii,: 
President,  Program  Committee  In.stitute  i-^'  .i"i>uii. 

Vice  president,  Elec.  Teaching  Lab. 

.^■Nsociate  profe.s.sor,  Michigiui  State  T-niversity.  $11. .500  per  annum 
.As.socialc  professor,  .Michigan  State  Univer.siiv.  $15,700  per  annum 
.•^uper visary  research  psychologist,  $100  |ier  da.v 
Vice  prr.>ident.  Training  System.s,  Inc.,  $17,000  per  annum. 
Assistant  director  of  recruitment,  $.50  per  day. 
Director  leadership  studies  center,  U.A.W,  $13  .500 
Deputy  campaign  manager,  Robert  Kennedy,  $20,00(J  per  annum 
Director,  Rocky  Mountain  area,  $13,.5U)  per  annum 
Consultiuit  on  dependency,  $13,115  per  annum 
Kecional  coordinator,  $2.10  per  week. 
Field  officer.  CSDA-OR.Mi. 

.\dministrative  assistant.  Congressman  Jool  Evins.  $13,900  per  annum 
Advancenian,$12,.500  per  annum.  i^i  aujiuin. 

College  in.nructor.  Temple  Emanuel  of  Ironde  Court,  $10,000  per  annum 
Director.  Fryburg  Academy,  $1,000  per  month. 

"S^dav'""'"'*'  °' ^"^■''"''•'  I>*lin'l"ency  and  Youth  Development,  M.)..- 
Project  manager.  Youth  Opportunity  Board,  $15,000  per  annum. 
Heldreprest-ntative.  National  Urban  Leaeue,  $H, 000  per  annum 
Director,  Knglish  language  service,  $12,500  per  annum  tax  free 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Simi,  Calif. ,  $20,500  per  annum       ' 
guperinienclent,  xVevada  Girls  Training  Center,  $12,000  per  .innum 
suj)erintcn<lent  of  training  and  education,  $8,840  per  .-mnum 
Director,  teacher  education,  Fort  Lewis  College  $7  500 
Director,  health  and  welfare.  $15,120  per  annum      ' 
Education  consultant,  educational  research  .service.  $1,000  per  monlii 
I  rofe.s.sor  of  e<lucation,  $10,000  per  .annum 

Health  education  consultant,  tireat  Neck  Public  Schools  sin  000 
Directorate  of  facilities,  $16,965  per  annum 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  I'SAF  (materia'),  $1,190  ]wt  month 
Specia  A.ssistant,  Peace  Corps,  $10,970  iK-r  annum 
State  director,  $8,,500  per  annum. 

Conmiercial  manager,  WDUN,  Gainesville,  Cia.,  $9,200  ikt  annum 
Associate  director,  $12,000  per  annum. 

A.ssoclate  profes.sor.  New  Mexico  University,  $13,000  per  aiuiuni 
Attorney  adviser,  HEW,  $10,600  per  annum. 
Ordained  niinister.  Assemblies  of  God,  $.500  per  month 
Attorney,  loreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  $9,000  per  annum 
International  education  director.  Federation  of  State,  Country,  $10  000  i.or 

aniiiini.  .>i  »     .        i 

.\ttorney-advi9or,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  $7,560  per  annum. 

Associate  director.  Catholic  Charities,  $13,000  per  annum. 

.Viininistrative  assistant,  ICA,  Washington  D.C,  $7,425 

Dean  and  professor  Upstate  Medical  Center,  $20,000  plus. 

I  sycholoKist,  -Montana  school  system.  $11,000 

Director  research  demonstration  project,  Jimior  Village,  $12,075. 

World  affairs  lecturer,  $10,000. 

SeU-eraplo.ved,  business  insurance. 

Director,  Board  of  Education,  Chic.igo,  111. 

Test  development  examiner,  $8,5';0  |)er  annum 

Research  physician,  $8,840. 

Child  development  si)ecialist,  $7,900  for  195  days. 

Director,  Holy  Comforter  Service,  volunteer 

Child  development  siiecialist,  $5,735. 

Junior  high  vice  principal,  $5,800  |)er  annum. 

Music  teacher.  $10  per  hour. 

Assi.stant  secretary  Y.MC  A ,  $10,302  (ler  annum 

I>Kal  editor,  Bancroft.  Whitney  Publishing  Co.,  W.OOO  per  annum 

Associate  director,  Joint  Yrmlh  Development  Committee  $15,000  per  annum 
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Name 


Williams,  Robert  E... . 

Meblbcrg,  Wallace  L.. 

Jordan,  Vernon  E 

Lesser,  Saal  P.. - 

Nievcs,  .lost'pbine 

Hanan,  Thomas  M... 
Stack, -Micbiiel  J  — 
Collins,  Raymond  C 

Rhine,  Earl  R 

Burns.  Rotiert  J 

Oliver,  B.irbara  J 

Ramirc?.Lnren7.o 

Oolatz.  Helmut  J----. 
Stenson,  Kiernan  F..- 

Salten,  David  G 

Bernstein,  Jerome  S.. 

Hyraes,  James  L 

Morris,  Dudley  E 

Williams,  J.  Earl 

Shovel],  William  L... 
Haddad,  William  F... 

Walsh,  Ira  P 

Yette,  Samuel  F 

Cahn,  Edgar  8 -. 

Radkr,  D.  n 

Zagorin,  Ruth  K 

Clampitt,  Robert  H.. 
Brown,  E.  Wayles,  Jr. 
Ximenes,  Vlncent«  T. 
Smilcn,  Kenneth  B... 

WiUi.ams,  John  C 

Boasberg,  Emanuel-.. 
Keville,  Maurica  L-... 
.Murphy,  John  C 


Date  of 
appointment 


Salary 


Apr.  C,  1965 
Apr.  21,1965 
May  20, 1965 


Name 


Tcmko,  Francine  S 

Printia',  Edward  8 

Williams,  Walter 

Watts,  Harold  W..- -. 

Dtlo,  David  A 

Donvito,  Pasqual  A 

McNeil,  Donald  R . - 

Potmenfeldt,  Marjorie  H-... 
Porter,  Douglas - 

Traulman,  Ray  L 

Geis,  Gin>ert 

Cohen,  Martin  A - 

Walden,  David  C- 

Notkin,  Herbert 

McNivcn,  High  O 

Nolile,  Lindsley  U.  - 

Hal!.  Clifton -.. 

McAli^ter,  Glendon  H 

Huplies,  Calvin  C 

KaiilTnian,  Joseph  F 

Sclireil'cr.  Daniel 

Barboris,  Sister  Francetta. 

Smilev,  Miirjorie  B 

Soldwcdel,  Bette  J 

Weaver,  Ella.  11 

Shclden,  Miriam  A 

Kcvser,  Stephney  J 

Mansfield,  Jack  P 

MrConncU,  Beatrice 

.McKvers,  Charles  L 

Goldberg,  J.  R 

Kendon,  Gabino 

<inb!e,  Dorothy  Y 

McConnell.  Beverly  B 

Japer,  Oscar 


Henderson,  Vivian  W.. 

^toiip,  L.  Joseph. 

Owr,  .\im  T - 

Wt'j;inai),  Myron  E 

M:i?gen,  Donald  L 

Kolberg,  Rosemond  M. 

Allen,  Rebecca  B 

•I'oke.  Robert  E 

Ornaii.  Oscar 


Apr. 

19, 1965 

Do 

Feb. 

23,1965 

Mar. 

22, 1965 

Apr. 

26,1966 

Apr. 

16,1965 

.-.do 

May 

24,  1965 

May 

21. 1965 

Dec. 

28,1964 

Apr. 

5,1965 

Apr. 

14, 1966 

Dec. 

30,1964 

Feb. 

16,1965 

Oct. 

26,1965 

Jan. 

27,1966 

Feb. 

16,1965 

Jan. 

18, 1965 

Feb. 

23, 1966 

Nov 

29,1965 

Oct. 

26,1964 

May 

16, 1966 

Oct. 

26,1964 

Feb. 

6,1965 

Apr. 

1,1965 

Feb. 

26,1965 

Feb. 

9,1966 

Feb. 

19, 1965 

Dec. 

21,1964 

Apr. 

19,1965 

Mar. 

29,1965 

Organization 


$60 
60 

60 

60 
60 
36 
65 
50 
45 
60 
50 

45 

60 

100 

100 
70 
90 
40 
85 
70 
90 
76 
70 
70 
70 
40 
70 
75 
70 
60 
55 
50 
SO 
60 


CAP.. 

CAP.. 

CAP., 

CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP. 

CAP. 
CAP. 

CAP. 


Duty  station 


Chicago. 
do.. 


Atlanta .     . 

New  York 

do 

do 

Washington,  D.C 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.       .  -     . 

do. .- 

do 


Previous  employment 


CAP 

do 

CAP 

do 

CAP. 

do... 

CAP...- 

do--.. 

CAP — 

do 

CAP— 

do 

Office  director 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ..-- 

do 

Inspections- - . . 

do 

do 

do 

do .- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Interagency  relief. . . 

do 

General  counsel 

do 

do 

do 

Associau;  professor,  Chicago  Teachers  College,  and  associate  director,  Wood- 
lawn  Organiration,  $17,076.  .__,,.  ...  .~, 
Director  of  Land  Conservation,  Department  of  Agricalture,  $16,600  p«>r 

Assistant  executive  director,  Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc.,  $10,!O0  per 

annum. 
Executive  director,  Encampment  for  Citlienshlp,  $12,600  pr-r  annum. 
Acting  project  director,  Puertfl  Rico  Forum,  $17,000. 
Representative,  Wamer-Chiloott  Laboratories,  $8,000. 
SeU-tmployed  lawyer,  $20,000-plus. 
International  relations  offia-r.  State  Department,  $9,945. 
Development  officer,  AID,  $9,945. 
Stud<  nt.  U.S.  Armv  Infantry  Center,  $6.%  permontli. 
Executive  director,"  Dloomingdale  neighborhood  conservation  assittiiDce, 

$9,376. 
Relocation  officer,  T'rbaiv Renewal  Agency,  $7,000.  ,,.  .~, 

Head,  Department  of  Labor  Education,  Penn  State  I  niversity,  $14,600. 
Director,  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Development,  Phuadelphia, 

$16,000. 
City  surx.rintvndent  of  sc1.cjo1s,  Rochester,  $30,000. 
RescarcJj  coordinator,  $14,000.  .         „  ,      • 

Profes.'^or  of  education.  University  of  Maryland,  $12,900  jK-r  academic  year. 
CorresiKmdent,  Time,  Inc.,  $»25  per  month.      ^       ^  ,^  r.^ 

Director  Southern  Rural  Training,  National  Share  Corp..  $20,000. 
Pri  .sidcnt's  Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youtii  <  i  inie. 
Consultant,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  $150  per  day. 
Public  Relations  director,  Hearst  Publications,  $24,000-plus. 
Executive  secretary.  Peace  Corps,  $13,000. 
Attornev,  Justice  Department,  $10,000. 

Divl-^ion  of  information.  Democratic  Slate  Committee,  Slo.aOO. 
Consultant,  World  Universalist  Service,  $10,000. 
Public  affairs  supervisw.  Western  Electric,  $17,400. 
Economist,  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  U.S.  Senate,  $19,167._ 
National  coordinator.  Democratic  National  Committee,  $l.,20<i. 
Division  of  Market  Analysis,  New  York,  $15,000-plus. 
Assist,ant  city  manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $12,147. 
Attorney,  private  law  firm,  San  FrancLsco,  Calir.  $850  per  month. 
Consultant,  Washington  representative  for  New  York,  $1.5,000. 
JVssociation  lawyer,  covering  Burling  Co.,  District  of  Columbia,  $11, -W. 


Current  intermittent  consdl'inl" 


Dat«of 
appointment 


Dec.  1,  1964 
Apr.  26, 1966 
do 

do 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


1.1965 

9,1965 

1,1965 

20.1966 

26,1964 


Salary 


May   24,1965 

Jan.  13,1965 
Apr.  5, 1965 
Mar.  31,1965 
Apr.  12,1965 

Nov.  9,1964 
Feb.  4, 1965 
Mar.  23,1965 

Nov.  29, 1964 

do 

Jan.      4. 1%5 

Jan.    2.5, 1965 

Mar.   11,1965 

do 

do 

Apr.  16,1965 

May  19, 1965 
Apr.  12,1965 
Feb.     1,196,5 

Feb.  5, 1965 
Jan.  17,19(i5 
Mar.  12,1965 
Mar.  15,1965 
Mar.  21,1965 
Mar.  22, 1966 

Jan.    11,1905 

Apr.   22,1966 


Organization 


Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 


19, 1965 

25, 1965 

8. 1965 

9,1965 

3.1965 

10, 1965 

28, 1965 

1,  19»;5 


$76 
100 

eo 

70 

70 
70 
60 
40 
05 

70 

55 
100 

90 
100 

.50 
50 
75 

40 

40 
90 


75 
70 
70 
70 

76 
60 
60 

.50 
46 
100 
45 
46 
60 

70 

50 

100 

40 

100 

100 

40 

40 

100 

100 


General  counsel  — 
Program  planning. 
do 

do 

do 

do - - 

VISTA 

VISTA -— 


Duty  station 


Previous  employment 


Wasliington.  D.C 

do 

do... 

do..  

do 

do 

do 

.do. 
.do. 


per 


-—do.. 

do 1 

....do-.. 

CAP --- 

CAP - 

CAP 

—do -      ! 

do > 

do 1 

do ! 

VISTA..- 

Management 

do - 

do..-. ; 

do 

do 

Job  Corps 

do .  . 

do —  - 

do 

do- --. 

do 

do - - 

do 

do 

.....do-.. 

do 

do 

do.... - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do -.- 

CAP 

do 

do 

do 

CAP 

CAP -- 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP                      .  -. 

do --- 

—  .do ^ 

New  York 

Washington,  D.C-.. 
do 

CAP      

Pullman,  Wash 

Washington,  D.C... 

CAP - 

CAP -... 

do 

CAP 

CAP — 

CAP - 

CAP..- - 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP - 

do. 

do.-.- 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

i  Coii-nliant.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  $5fi  p'.-r  day. 
I  EcoTi.jiiiisl .  1  irst  National  Bank,  New  York,  $28,000  per  annum. 
.1  .\ss<ici..ie   |ir  l<  fsor  of  economics.  University  of  Kentucky,  $1.5,000 

A.sscfriii    pcfissor  of  economics,  Lmversity  of  WL<consin.  I15,ni<) 

antiiiiii. 
Market  re.^arch  sjiecialist,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.,  $15,000  per  annum. 
,  Economics  consultant,  $125  per  day. 

1  Si»^cial  .issi-^tant  to  president.  University  of  Wisconsin,  $19,500  p^r  annum. 
Editor.  Trade  Talk,  $36  per  day. 
Assi>tant  professor  and  research  associate  at  Harvard  t.niversity,  sw,o».»J 

TKr  annum.  •' 

Profi-.s.sor,  Columbia  University,  School  of  Libr:\ry   Services,  $15,000  j^-r 

annum. 
Fellow  in  law  and  sociologv.  Harvard  Law  School,  $12,040,  9  raontlis. 
President.  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York,  $25,000  per  annum. 
SelfH'niployed,  consultant,  $19,500  per  annum.  _  .„,^ 

Asi-istant  professor,   College  of  Ffducation,   Temple  University.  JlC,30(i. 

10  month.s.  ,    .  .  .^^ 

Associate  research  as.slstuiit,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  $11,800  per  aroiuni. 
Deputy  assistant,  postmaster  general  and  controller,  $20,000  per  annum. 
Accountant,  Office  of  Budget  and  Affairs,  District  of  Columbia.  M..210 

IKT  aimum.  ,       ,        ,^    ~» 

Reading  suix^rvlsor,  WaljKiIe  PubUc  Schools,  Massachusetts,   $9.b>T   r«r 

annum. 
Y.MCA,  executive  .secretary,  Miami,  Fla  .  $C.S00  per  annum. 
Director,  higher  education  services,  American  Per.soiinel  and  iiuuiai.<-e 

Associate,  $20,000  per  annum. 
Director,  school  dropouts  projc<:t,  NEA,  Washineton.  D.C. 

annum. 
President,  Webster  College,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Professor  of  education.  Hunter  College,  $15,200  per  annum. 
Associate  jwofessor.  New  York  University,  $15,000  per  annum. 
Assistant  professor  of  speech  and  director  of  clinical  practice. 

annum. 
Dean  of  women,  University  of  Illinois,  $16,750  plus  expenses. 
School  social  worker.  Baltimore,  Md.,  $780  per  month.  ,    ...  „w^ 

Director,  special  project  development  of  North  Carolina  FunJ.  514. 0(» 

Deputy  Director,  Women's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C,  $27,5iX) per  annum. 
Indian  Education  Section,  Seattle,  Wash..  $8,190  per  annum. 
Executive  director,  Wei-Met  Camps,  New  York,  $27,000  per  annum. 
Research  assistant.  University  o.  Colorado,  $255  per  month  (part  lime). 
Member,  Citiren's  Advisory  Committeie  on  Migrant  Labor  Problems^^ 
Assistant  reemployment   officer,   Welfare   Department,   California,  $6C» 

Director  of  pubUcations  and  public  relations,  AFL-CIO,  District  of  Co- 
himbia,  $14,000  per  annum.  .„..,■■ 

Professor  and  chairman.  Department  of  Economics.  Fiske  Iniveryity. 
$12,000  per  annum. 

Prof.,  Vassar  College,  $20,000  per  year. 

Child  development  speciaUst,  $4,000  per  year. 

Dean,  University  of  Michigan,  $30,000  per  year. 

Presiclent,  Butler  Maggln  Corp.,  $25,000  per  year 

Head  teacher,  nursery  and  kindergarten,  $20  per  dav. 

Editor,  Parent  Cooperative  Preschools  International,  W  0< 

Professor  of  pediatrics,  $30,000.  „., -t. 

Professor,  new  school  of  sociology  research,  New  lork,  >.i  .  ?i-,> 
months. 


$I8..V10  p.-r 


fl.l.iKi  ^^(■r 


I  «T  V 


A4160 


Reader, 
Ro«9Kl 
Duckrey 
Rein.  M 
Silcott,  T 
Smith. 
Hicks. 
GaUen 


rhain«iW. 

Jeorge  O 

:obert  A.,  Jr 

Marjorie  E 

rtin 

George 

lAlda  W 

F  nrence  J 

I  lizabeth  M 


Malmboi^ 
Parsons. 
B«vis.  I) 
Brown, 
Lazar.  Irfring 
Ben,  Me  vin  K 


Eleanor  D... 

Thomas  S 

aid  D 

Ifcilton  A. 


Flumer, 
Seessel, 
Bennett 
Scheirbe<k 


tepben  B 

omas  V 

ieonse 

Helen  M.. 


Ih 


McKlnle 
Donovan 


n 


McCoDu 
Dowdy 
Reiner.  Jknet 
Barr,  Sh^^nan 


John  W. 

iichard  S... 

S 


McAndr^w 
Sinunon 


AUen.  C 
Kreps.  J 
Smith.  \ 
Ginsberg 
Strakhov  ;ky 


Jai:  «s 

Jau  ,  A 

li'ithersp  >on 

2>1  - 


Berm&n 

Flowers, 

Keat, 

Krumlau 

W 

Lispen, 

Casey 

Bird 

Winters, 

DavU. 

Clifford, 

McKay 

Lelkowiti , 

Bwlt 

Jacobson, 

Engle, 

Jackson 

Eldrldge 

Seaton. 

Forrest. 

Nichols. 

Stupay^ 

Egan. 

Martin, 

Rostopul 

Petit, 

Berle. 

Klein, 

Mac  Lean 

KeUy 

Parker, 

Peasinger 

Park   ~ 

Robins, 

Lipsen, 

Brenner, 

Patrick, 

Prlal,  " 


T!  lomas  1 


Macombe  ,  John  Z 


Oz2  ie 


Robinson  . 

Wynne 

Clay. 

Sanders 

Marley, 

Derlln, 

Morptton 

McDanJe 

Spector, 

Wliaon,  1 

Holman. 

Donahue. 


I 
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Name 


Date  of 
appointment 


Apr. 

2,ig65 

Apr. 

1,1865 

Nov. 

9,1964 

Apr. 

5, 19fi5 

Feb. 

15,1965 

Jan. 

11,1965 

.do. 


.  Francis. 
Ronald... 


Jordan  L. 
James  E 


JrtisC  

ita  M 

iklred  Beatty 

Mitchell  I 

Ivan  L 

lack  D. 

Charles. 

F 

Alfredo 

Ralph 

E.. 

J*n  J 

Roi«rt  S..  Jr 

3ruce  M 

I 

eorge  E 

.larthaC 

Gary 

Daiid  A 

Oershon 

RlbertV 

Jernard  H 

Lawrence. 

L  avid  L 

1  obert  A 

illiam  B 

J  rthur  M 

Roien  J 

Ilobert  L 

Nicholas  P 

Doliald  Raphael 

A 

u  B 

Hngh  D 

Tlfomas  V 

J  seph  Roes,  Jr 

Charles  W.,  Jr... 
_"  A. 
Ueurs. 

P. 
tliflord  J 

B 

J... 


Pe  er 

Elh 


D«i  ragh . 


May  10. 1965 
Apr.    16,  1965 

do... 

May  3. 1965 
Apr.  16. 1965 
Apr.  5,  1965 
do 


Apr.   16. 1965 

Apr.     5, 1965 

do 

do. 


Salary 


Dec.     7, 1964 

Feb.  1, 1965 
Dec.  28,1964 

May  3, 1965 
Mar.  1,1965 
Feb.  1, 1965 
Mar.  17,1965 

Jan.  25,1965 
May    3,1965 

Mar.  2S,  1965 
Apr.  29.  1965 
Apr.  14, 1965 
Apr.  25.1965 
May  18, 1965 
Apr.  6, 1965 
May  9, 1965 
do 


May  20.1965 
May  la  1965 
Apr.  28,  1965 
Apr.  28. 1965 
May  23.1965 
May  9.1965 
May  23,1965 
Mar.  15,  1965 
23.1965 
16.1965 
9,1965 
7.1965 
18,1965 
19,1965 
12.1965 
19.1965 
8,1965 
25,1965 
11.1965 
9,1965 
15,1965 
13.1965 
14.1965 
2.1969 
8.1965 
24.1965 


Feb 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar 


.do. 


Fre  icea. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


30.1965 
7.1965 
14.1965 
2.1965 
19.1965 
22.1965 
26.1965 
27,1965 


$100 
100 
70 
60 
60 
60 
50 
45 
60 

45 

75 
65 
70 
85 
60 

50 

95 
40 

60 
SO 

80 
60 
50 
55 

55 
45 

75 
75 
55 
85 
60 
60 
40 
50 
40 
100 
50 
50 
25 
45 
65 
60 
50 
45 
60 
45 
80 
50 
60 
50 
55 
75 
50 
45 
60 
70 
fi6 
45 
60 
40 
SO 
45 
OS 
40 
60 
70 
70 
55 
45 


Organ!  lation 


CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP„ 

CAP 

CAP 


CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 


CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 

CAP... 
CAP... 


CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 
CAP... 


CAP. 
CAP. 


CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP.. 

Inspections - 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Duty  station 


Previous  employment 


Washington,  D.C. 

do. ..._ 

do 

do 

do 

do 


...do 

...do 

...do 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


..do 

..<lo 

..do _ 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do- 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do- 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


1 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Baltimore,  Md..  ._ 
Washington,  U.C.. 
West  Hollywood  .- 

TaHahasse,  Fla 

Washington.  D.C. 
New  Orleans.  La... 

Baltimore,  Md 

...do 

Selma,  N.C 

Washington,  D.C. 

....do 

do 

do 


New  York .. 

Washington,  D.C... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


New  York 

Washington,  D.C. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. , 

New  York 

Washington,  D.C... 
do 

New  York 

Olenview.  Ill 

Washington,  D.C... 


Assistant  professor  of  medicine.  Temple  University,  $18,000 

Professor  of  medicine,  Cornell  Medical  Center,  $22,000. 

Director.  Indian  Education.  Ariiona  State  University,  $16,000. 

Deputy  director,  community  development,  $13,000. 

.Associate  professor   Bryn  Mawr  College,  $12,000. 

Director.  Springfield  College  Guidance  Center,  $11,800. 

Contract  writer.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  $940  per  pamphlet. 

Develop.  Health  Aid  for  HEW.  $8,500  per  year. 

Su[)erintendent,  kindgerarten  and  primary  grades  education,  $12  000  nor 

year.  '       ' 

Stall  associate,  elementary  and  secondary  education,  $8,000  per  year 
Owner.  Community  Education  Association.     $12, 000  per  annum 
School  .'iorvit.'es  coordinator.  $13,500  per  year. 

XEK'tH:  Services  dir.  Community  Progress,  Inc.,  $16,500  per  year. 
ExiHulivo  director  of  Neumcyer  Foundation,  $15,000  per  year. 
.\ssociato  professor  of  eocuomics  and  management.  University  of  Denver 

$13,12.'>.  ' 

.\ssistaMl  professor  progressive  administration  of  social  welfare,  $11  000 
ConiiiMinity  I'ropress.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  special  assistant,  $11  000 
Manpower  director.  Community  Progress,  Inc.,  $16.')00. 
Professional  staff,  U.S.  Senate  Judicial  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 

Rights,  $9,800.  "-uviouai 

Assistant  director,  Indian  education,  Arliona  State  University,  $8,000. 
Associate  professor,  N.Y.  State  School  of  Industry  and  Labor  Relations. 

$12,000  per  annum.  ^ 

Senior  consultant,  development  mortgage  research  studies,  $17,000 
Part-time  consultant,  human  relations.  S.'i.OOO. 
Director  of  housing  and  physical  environment. 
.\ssistant  chief,   MoblUzation  tor  Youth,  New  York  City,  $13,100  ner 

annum.  ,,        ,        ^^ 

Director,  Leomlng  Institute.  $18,000  per  year. 

E.xecutive  director,  independent  schools  talent  search  program,  Massachu- 
setts. $9,000. 
Profes.>5or  of  economics.  $17,000  per  year. 
.\ssociate  professor  of  economics,  $11,000  per  year. 
General  elementary  consultant,  $11,000. 
Associate  dean,  Columbia  School  of  Social  Work,  $20,000. 

rns-TV. 

President-owner.  Jack  D.  Berman  Co.,  $15,000. 

CMty  hall  reporter.  Baltimore  Sun.  $170  per  week. 

Editorial  writer,  Baltimore  Sun,  $10,500. 

Manaper,  sales  department,  .Vational  Cash  Register,  $8,400 

Professor  and  director,  Florida  State  University.  $18,000. 

stall  a,<4sistant.  Carl  Elliot.  Member  of  Congreaa,  $12,000. 

.\ceount  executive,  Alen  Johnson  4  Associates,  $100  per  week. 

Reporter.  Morning  Sun  (Baltimore),  $100  per  week. 

Political  writer.  Baltimore  Sun,  $165  per  week. 

President  and  publisher.  The  Johiutonian,  $16,000. 

Sports  columnist,  Washington,  Daily  .News,  $240  per  week. 

Self-employed:  vohinteer  activities,  $S.XO. 

Consultant.  Western  Electric  Corp..  $50  per  day. 

Consultant,  Peace  Corps.  $50  per  day. 

Staff  correspondent.  Day  Publishing  Co.,  $0,600. 

Newsweek  cover  director,  $20,500. 

Lawyer  Dyett.  Alexander  <Si  Uienkins,  $10,000. 

Consulting  psychologist,  $30.00a 

Promotion  copywriter.  $11,000. 

Television  executive.  Medallion  TV  eiecxitlve,  $£00  per  v«ek. 

President,  T.  V.  Packaging  Co.,  $500  per  week. 

Senior  economic  analyst,  American  Canning  Co.,  $11,000. 

Attorney.  Gardner.  Poor  A  Havens,  $8,600. 

Attorney,  Western  Electric,  $14,900. 

Broker.  Consolidated  Investment  Services,  $35,000. 

Campaign  manager,  Senator  Holland,  $300  per  week. 

Attorney.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifklno,  Wharton,  Garrison,  $0,060. 

Reporter.  New  York  World  Telegram  *  Sun,  $300  per  week. 

Columnist.  Washington  Daily  News,  $13,00a 

Reporter.  Washington  Daily  News.  $12,600  per  annum. 

Reporter,  News  &  Observer  Publishing  Co.,  $12,800. 

Partner,  .Merchandise  Advertiser,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  $15,000. 

Acting  principal.  Unitarian  Christian  Conference,  Sierra  Leone,  $3,000. 

Author.  M:irsh  Pierce  Co..  $35,000. 

Legislative  representative.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association,  $18,000. 

Deputy  general  counsel,  New  York,  $16,100. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.  Army  Intelflgenee,  $13,250. 

Reporter,  World  Telegram  &  Sun,  $10,400. 


Currenl  full-time  experts 


Name 


Wade  .M. 
^Jword 


Ji  bn  ' 


/onnie 

fV^erick  H. 

R 

Ernest  R.. 
,  Llnwood. 

idney 

ilbur 

Vllliam  O. 
Joseph  P.. 


Date  of 
appointment 


Mar.  16,1965 


Oct.  26, 
•Mar.  21. 
Mar.  1. 

.do. 


1964 
1965 
1965 


June  14. 
Oct.  26, 
Jan.  4, 
do-.. 


1965 
1964 
1965 


Mar.  8. 
May  13. 
.-  .do... 
Apr.  18. 


1965 
1965 

1965 


Salary 


Merrill,  fjeith  W Apr.    9,1965 

Johnston.  Robert  W I  Mar.  19.1965 

Brewer,  llarnld  E Dec.     1.1964 

Pines,  Mi  rion  W I  June    7.1965 

Halsey,  A 
Svenson, 


axweU 1  May  24.1965 

■  V I  Feb.  28,1965 


$60 

100 
50 
40 
40 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
65 
65 
45 

60 

35 

100 
50 
50 
80 


Organization 


Duty  station 


Previous  employment 


Public  affairs. 


Job  Corps 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do—. 

do.. 

Management.. 

Job  Corps 

do- 

do 


Washington,  D.C. 

do.. 

do 

do.._ 

do 

do 

-..-do— 

...-do- 

....do- 

.do. 


--.do.— - 

-..do 

...do 


-do. 


.do. 


do. 

do- 

do. 

do. 

do- 


-do- 


.— do... 

do.  - 

-...do..- 
— .do... 


Staff  assistant  to  execntive  vice  president,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  $17,500 

per  annum. 
Executive  director.  Harvard  University,  $14,500  per  nnimm, 
Consultant,  General  Counsel,  NLRB,  $50  per  day. 
Professionil  football.  Redskins,  $12,500  per  annum. 
Professional  football,  Redskins,  $15,500  per  annum. 
Liputcnant  colonel,  U.S   Air  Force. 
TrcasuriT-prosldent  of  E.  S.  Delvin  Co.,  $56  per  day. 
Superintendonl  of  Boys  Ranch,  $12,315  per  annum. 
Field  ofliccr.  Peace  Corps,  $10,500  per  annum. 
Director,  fu>ld  division,  Metro  Auto  Rental,  $20,000 per  annum. 
.Assistant  to  to  Chief  of  Staff,  Forc«  Development,  $15,000  per  annum. 
Research  analyst  for  Silver  Users  .\ss9Clatlon,  $13,000  per  annum. 
Deputy  .\ttomey  General  and  Chief  Attorney  General,  Military  Personnel 

Division,  .\rmy,  $885  per  month. 
Resident  OB-GYN,  George  Washington  University  Hospital,  $275  per 

month. 
Flight  control  coordinator,   National  Air  Carrier  Association,  $650  per 

month. 
.\rea  director,  employee  relations,  I.T.  it  T.,  $37,000  per  annum. 
Planning  .Association  of  Health  A  Welfare  Council,  $1,000  per  month. 
Trafflc  safety  consultant.  M(rto  $75  per  day. 
Associate  director.  University  of  California  Extension,  $15,700. 


My  28,  1965 
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Name 


nahcrty,  Thomas  F 

Amdt,  WilUam  F 


Magovem,  Thomas  F... 

Marlow,  John  L.     

Giordano,  Louis  W 

Mermel,  John  F 

Gering,  Henry  8. .- 

Wieneke,  Karl  F 

Dean,  John 

McMillan,  Eldrldge 

Wilms,  Edward  G 


Ellington,  Betty. 


Dattof 
appointment 


Satary 


Mar.  20,10«6 
Feb.  28, 1066 


Barksdale,  Marie  C... 
Chayes,  Kitty  Torch. 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


12,1065 
1,1006 
0,1066 
1,1066 

12, 1066 
1,1065 
8,1006 

17,1006 

22,1006 


Mar.  17,1066 

Feb.  23,1066 
Feb.  8, 1966 


$« 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
46 
70 

60 

46 
60 


Orgwoluttai 


Job  Corps. 
do 


...-do 

. do.„ 

do 

....do_ 

—-do 

—.do 

CAP 

CAP- 

CAP_ 


Doty  itotlon 


Washington,  D.C. 
do 


CAP- 
CAP. 
CAP. 


do 

do 

do_ 

do- 

—do 

...-do 

....do 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Washington,  D.C. 

...do -    -  - 


Previous  employment 


Resident  physician,  $800  per  month. 
Associate  protossor,  preventive  medicine, 


Georgetown  University,  $13,200 


-do. 
.do. 


per  annum. 
M!edical  doctor,  Maryland,  $20,000  per  annura. 
Resident  physician,  George  Washington  University  Hospital. 
Resident  physidKi,  $800  per  month. 

^i^X  KidS:  SjS^^'^  university  Hospital,  $4,000  per  ann.nn. 
Resident  in  surgery,  $3,500  per  annnm.  ..„  .,^ 

Program  officer,  African-American  Institute,  $10,500  perannnm. 
Resource  visiUng  counselor,  Atlanta  pubUc  schools,  $7,000  per  aMum^ 
Executive  dii«etor,  New  Jersey  Democratic  State  Committee,  $15,ai0  jwr 

Assistant  executive  director,  Washington  8Ute  Nurses  Association,  $615 

per  month.  „  .„,         . 

A^lstant  director.  Women  in  Coinmumty  Service,  $35  per  day. 
Private  law  practice,  $10,000  per  annum. 


The  Case  of  WUUam  Wieland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    lUSSOTmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  the  case  of  William  Wieland. 
To  quote  a  recent  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  a  man  of 
the  force  and  strength  of  President  Johnson 
will  permit  Wieland  to  continue  In  a  posi- 
tion of  any  Importance  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. If  he  cannot  be  fired,  and  If  he  ob- 
viously U  Incapable  of  doing  any  good,  he 
can  at  least  be  sequestered  where  he  cannot 
do  any  harm. 

I  commend  this  editorial  from  the 
July  20  edition  of  the  Globe -Democrat  to 
the  attention  of  all. 

WAixowmc  IN  A  Morass:  The  Case  of 
William  Wieland 

The  case  of  William  Wieland  Illustrates 
graphically  the  basic  trouble  which  has 
plagued  the  State  Department  for  the  past 
30  years — the  Inability  of  our  Presidents  and 
our  Secretaries  of  State  to  get  sound,  reliable 
Judgments  from  some  career  members  of 
that  Department  on  which  decisions  of  trans- 
cendent Importance  to  the  United  States 
could  be  based. 

Wieland  Illustrates  this  rottenness.  A  ca- 
reer man  for  almost  25  years,  he  specialized 
In  Central  and  South  America  intelligence. 
It  has  been  testified  by  two  of  oxir  Ambassa- 
dors that  Wieland,  while  In  Colombia  as  vice 
counsel,  knew  Castro  when  he  was  leading 
the  riots  there  and  broadcast  over  a  captured 
radio  station,  "This  Is  Pldel  Castro.  This  Is 
a  Communist  revolution." 

With  this  background,  Wieland  must  have 
known  that  Castro  was  a  Communist;  yet  he 
never  passed  his  knowledge  on.  The  unani- 
mous appraisal  of  Wleland's  Judgment  and 
integrity  by  a  subcommittee  of  nine  Sena- 
tors, Democrats  and  Republicans,  was: 

"He  never  told  his  superiors  officially  or 
wrote  In  any  State  Department  paper,  down 
to  the  very  last  day  when  Fidel  Castro  stood 
before  the  world  as  a  self -proclaimed  Marx- 
ist, what  he  told  friends  privately  as  early 
as  1958 — or  earlier — ^that  Castro  'Is  a  Com- 
munist* and  'Is  surrounded  by  commies  (and) 
•  •  •  subject  to  Communist  Influences.' 

"To  Mr.  Wleland's  desk  came,  over  a  period 
of  years,  great  quantities  of  solid  Intelligence 
respecting  the  Communist  nature  and  con- 
nections of  the  Castro  movement,  of  Castro 
himself  and  his  principal  lieutenants. 
"The  committee  was  unable  to  document  a 


sln^rle  Instance  In  which  Mr.  Wieland  passed 
any  of  this  material  up  to  his  successors  or 
mentioned  It  as  credible  in  any  report  or 
policy  paper." 

Beyond  this  Wieland  was  charged  by  an 
American  Ambassador  with  deliberately 
"wrecking"  an  Intelligence  briefing  given  Dr. 
Milton  BLsenhower  by  the  Embassy  staff.  An 
Air  Force  attach*  who  was  tbere  stated  that 
Wieland  was  "either  a  damn  fool  or  a  Com- 
munist." 

Four  American  Ambassadors  who  served 
under  both  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisen- 
liower  stated  under  oath  that  Wiehmd,  on 
his  record  of  serving  the  cause  of  our  en- 
emies, "Is  either  one  of  the  most  stupid  men 
living  or  he  Is  doing  It  intentionally." 

Wieland  comes  back  Into  the  news  now 
because  a  man  of  great  honor  and  probity. 
Otto  F.  Otepka,  wanted  Wieland  discharged 
because  he  lied  to  his  superiors  about  the 
number  of  times  he  communicated  with 
Castro  when  the  latter  was  In  Washington 
m 1959. 

Wieland  has  been  cleared,  and  Otepka  is 
still  under  investigation.  What  a  wretched 
state  of  affairs  when  cheats  and  Uars  are 
exonerated  and  honest  men  pilloried. 

Today  Wieland  Is  still  a  grade  1  Foreign 
Service  c^cer  at  about  $2S,500  a  year.  He 
has  a  title  of  Administrative  SpeclaUst  In  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
He  has  a  secretary,  an  assistant,  several  clerks, 
and  access  to  classified  documents. 

Perhaps,  most  Importantly  of  all,  he  cannot 
be  fired  because  he  Is  vmder  civil  service, 
and  protected  by  other  frozen-ln  State  De- 
partment employeeea  who  nurture  each  other 
with  ferocious  zeal. 

A  President  or  a  Secretary  of  State  or 
others  in  policymaking  positions  are  like 
a  computer — In  at  least  one  respect — that 
they  m*ust  act  upon  the  evidence  presented 
to  them. 

This  Is  where  Wieland  and  too  many  others 
like  him  have  made,  over  the  years,  the 
State  Department  into  a  den  of  confusion, 
of  apology,  of  appeasement,  and  of  misinfor- 
mation at  the  lower  echelon. 

Successive  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
State  of  unquestioned  good  will  have  found 
the  underechelons  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment— like  wallowing  in  a  morass — a  quick- 
sand of  bad  information  given  them  by  bad 
people  whom  they  cannot  fire  and  who  con- 
tinue on  from  Secretary  to  Secretary. 

Wleland's  Is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
one,  but  he  serves  as  a  case  In  point. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  a  man  of 
the  force  and  strength  of  President  Johnson 
will  permit  Wieland  to  continue  In  a  posi- 
tion of  any  Importance  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. If  he  cannot  be  fired,  and  if  he  ob- 
viously Is  Incapable  of  doing  any  good,  he 
can  at  least  be  sequestered  where  he  cannot 
do  any  harm. 

Until  forceful  action  is  taken  against  the 
Wlelands  in  the  State  Department,  and  the 
whole  rotten  mess  is  cleaned  out.  the  United 
States   win   find   Itself  embroiled    in   future 


and  successive  "Bay  of  Pigs"  operations  with 
even  more  calamitous  results. 


Sopport  for  HJl.  5047,  the  Teachers 
Sabbatical  Leare  Program  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  tiiat,  in  a  special  report, 
the  Executive  Council  of  ttie  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  APL-CIO.  has 
reiterated  its  support  of  HJl.  5047,  the 
teachers  sabbatical  leave  program  bill, 
which  I  have  sponsored.  Announcement 
of  that  fact,  and  the  federation's  reasons 
for  its  support  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Carl  Megel,  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  federation: 

JULT  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  You  will  be  inter- 
ested In  a  special  report.  Issued  today,  in  sup- 
port of  the  sabbatical  leave  bUl,  HJl.  5047. 
which  you  have  sponsored.  The  report  con- 
cerns the  action  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers'  Executive  CouncU  which  ap- 
proved support  of  your  bill.  , 

In  so  doing,  the  executive  council  called 
attention  for  a  mandate  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers'  national  conven- 
tions, which  repeatedly  has  approved  resolu- 
tions supporting  sabbatical  leave  for  teach- 
ers. 

It  was  by  this  authority  that  I.  Carl  J. 
Megel,  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  under  dale 
of  July  13,  1965,  testified  before  the  House 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  5047. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  a  classroom  teach- 
ers' organization,  is  mindful  of  all  effOTts 
to  enhance  the  stature  and  dignity  of  the 
classroom  teacher.  The  recently  passed  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  con- 
tributed to  tills  objective.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  sabbatical  leave  program  Is  educa- 
tionally sound  and  opportunely  supplements 

this  law. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  has 
constantly  maintained  that  the  classroom 
teacher  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  good  school 
system.  Brick  and  mcxtar  and  a  good  paint 
Job  <'o  not  of  themselTS  constitute  a  good 
school.  A  superior  school  system  Is  attain- 
able only  when  classrocMns  are  staffed  with 
superior  teachers. 


Hi£b 
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Superlo  • 
(a)   A 
Ject  matt^: 
(b) 

(c)  A 
fession; 

(d)  An 
students 

(e)  Th( 
It  is 

Individual 
Neverthel4sA 
is  of  maj 
that  the 
greatest 

Recentl; 
Florida's 
"You  can 
know,  thati 
you  have 

The 
available 
Ilevable. 

<a)   Nln 
were 


teachers  must  have: 
1  borough  knowledge  of  their  sub- 


morale; 
ffeellng  of  dignity  In  their  own  pro- 


tn  le 


)r 


ii 


ytiXB 


ag) 
WJ  s 


a  id 


rock  its 
:  f  anta  )ies 


(b) 
working 
will  be 

(c)   Moi^ 
taken 
in    aU    thi 
Christ. 

(d) 
each  10 

Changes 
rapidly  th 
20  years 
In  1945 
nylon  wltl 
food   and 
was   still 
vaccine 
missions 
dryers,    Jei 
moon 
book 

Except 
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left  to  shift 
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subject 
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teach.    We 
hope    for 
Congress. 

My  very 


understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
hey  serve,  and 
ability  to  fialflll  these  needs, 
that  4  of  these  traits  represent 
personality         characteristics. 
,    knowledge    of    subject   matter 
importance.     It  is  in  this  area 
abbatical  leave  program  can  offer 
a^istance. 

Dean  Wey  of  the  University  of 
School  of  Education  said  that: 
no  more  teach  what  you  do  not 
you  can  come  back  from  a  place 
aever  been." 
am(  unt  of  new  knowledge  being  made 
sach  hour  of  the  day  is  unbe- 
V  few  examples: 

ty  percent  of  all  drugs  used  today 
10  years  ago. 

five    percent    of    the    people 

our  factories  10  years  from  now 

making  products  unknown  today. 

changes  in  our  way  of  life  have 

during  the  past  30  years   than 

generations    since    the    time    of 


unkr  own 
Sev  'nty- 


Knc  wiedge 


and  science  have  doubled 

during  the  20th  century. 

and  advances  have  been  made  so 

t  any  conception  of  our  world  only 

seems  medieval  today.    Unknown 

the  entire  field  of  plastics  and 

their  thousands  of  uses.    Frozen 

rv  from   faraway   dreams.      Polio 

in   autumn   source    because    Salk 

only  an  idea.    Automatic  trans- 

tubeless  tires,  spin  washers  and 

airplanes;    atomic    submarines; 

and  astronauts — were  all  comic 


inadequ  ate 


them  «lve8 


ma  tter, 
advan  age 


Slnci  rely 


Handoot 


Exn 


HO«f 


Mr 
the  Atlan 
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ad  i^ances. 


le  ;lslation 


tl  e 


;  f 4r  a  few  totally  inadequate  In-serv- 

programs,   there    has    been   no 

effort  made  to  encourage  or  to 

hers     in     continuing     education 

wtiich  they  may  keep  abreast  of  the 

ge  of  scientific,  cultural  and  edu- 

By  and  large,  teachers  are 

for  themselves,  to  take  advantage 

summer  programs. 

under      consideration, 
thtugh    it    is,    represents    the    first 
part  of  the  Federal  Government 
ontinuing  educational  encourage- 
el^mentary  and  secondary  teachers, 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
leave    program   will    add    to    the 
he  teaching  profession.    The  pro- 
give  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
of  new  teaching  techniques 
nformation  in  advanced  teaching 
all  of  which  will  redound  to 
of  the   boys   and   girls   they 
support  the  program  and  sincerely 
early    enactment    by     the    89th 


%  ood  wishes. 


Cabl  J.  Megix, 
Washington  Representative. 


Haye  Destroyed  the  Will  To 
ToU 


XPNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  aoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  'dnesday.  July  28, 1965 

OTTFAL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Journal  publishes  a  letter 


from  Piney  Woods  Pete  as  a  dally  front- 
page feature.  The  readers  do  not  know 
the  identity  of  this  country  cousin  of  the 
Journal  editors,  but  they  understand  his 
homespun  philosophy.  Piney  Woods 
Pete  is  well  known  for  his  ability  to  ana- 
lyze a  situation  and  arrive  at  the  proper 
answer. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Pete's  words  of  wisdom  appearing  in 
the  July  26  edition  of  the  Journal: 
Piney  Woods  Pete  Says 

Dear  Mister  EDrroR:  While  unemployment 
and  relief  rolls  remain  high,  Jobs  go  begging. 
Hugh  Park's  story  about  the  plight  of  peach 
growers  who  were  losing  their  crop  for  want 
of  pickers  was  an  eyeopener.  Where  hun- 
dreds were  needed  at  good  pay,  only  a  few 
could  be  rounded  up.  Many  of  these  slipped 
away  when  they  had  collected  enough  to  buy 
a  snack  and  a  drink.  U.S.  handout  checks 
have  destroyed  the  will  of  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  to  toil. 

Plenty  of  jobs  for  skilled,  too,  go  un- 
filled. A  large  ad  by  Lockheed-Georgia  Co., 
in  an  eastern  paper,  begged  for  engineers, 
some  positions  requiring  experience,  others 
merely  qualifying  degrees.  No  racial 
barriers. 

Education  and  a  desire  to  earn  one's  own 
way  are  today's  magic  combination.  And  not 
so  magic,  at  that — Just  grit  and  git-up-and- 
go. 

Yours  truly. 

Piney  Woods  Pete. 

i  

Protest  Still  in  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  July  22, 
1965.  edition  of  the  American  Examiner. 

Israel  Ambassador  Moshe  Bartur,  be- 
fore the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, pointed  to  the  continuing  discrimina- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  against  its  large 
Jewish  minority.  We  must  continue  to 
protest  vigorously  such  actions  until  the 
Soviet  Union  changes  its  anti -Jewish 
policy. 

The  article  follows: 

Protest  Sttll  in  Ordix 

Israel  Ambassador  Moshe  Bartur,  speaking 
before  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
meeting  in  Geneva,  effectively  gave  the  lie 
to  the  myth  entertained  by  some,  either  out 
of  Ignorance  or  naivete,  that  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  receiving  the  same  treat- 
ment as  all  the  other  minorities  there.  Said 
Mr.  Bartur.  among  other  things: 

"There  seems  no  reason,  in  general,  to 
question  the  performance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  cultural  and  llnqalstic  rights  of  na- 
tional, cultural,  and  ethnic  groups.  How- 
ever, there  Is  the  striking,  puzzling,  and  ex- 
tremely moving  exception  of  its  large  Jewish 
minority.  May  I  illustrate  by  some  facts? 
In  1962.  109  books  were  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Yakut  language,  a  lin- 
guistic group  of  236,000  persons;  116  books 
in  the  Bashkin  language,  an  ethnic  group  of 
989,000  persons.  There  is  not  one  single 
dally  Joiirnal  In  Yiddish  or  Hebrew.  There 
are  no  textoooks  at  all  available  either  in 
Yiddish  or  Hebrew,  nor  even  in  Russian,  on 
subjects   of   Jewish   history,   culture,   or   re- 


ligion; and.  obviously,  such  books  are  pre- 
vented from  being  published.  No  school,  not 
a  single  class  in  Yiddish  or  Hebrew,  can  %» 
taught.  This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  about 
500,000  Jews  according  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
census  of  1959,  declared  that  Yiddish  was 
their  mother  tongue. 

It  was  to  have  been  hoped  that  the  So- 
viet delegate  in  his  reply  would  take  up  these 
charges  and  attempt  to  refute  them  on  fac- 
tual  grounds.     He  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

What  was  more  significant,  however,  than 
this  Irrelevant  harpngue  by  the  Kremlin's 
mouthpiece — after  all,  we're  quite  accus- 
tomed by  now  to  this  sort  of  thing — was  his 
concluding  statement  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment does  not  intend  to  change  anything 
in  the  status  of  the  Jewish  minoritv  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

We  sUll  think,  despite  Dr.  Goldmann's  ap- 
peal for  soft  talk,  that  loud  and  persistent 
protest  is  the  only  thing  that  may  possibly 
move  the  Soviets  to  modify  their  antl-Jewlsh 
policy. 


No  Holiday  for  Death  on  Highways 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  highway 
accidents  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us  and 
I  believe  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 
should  be  stirred  by  an  editorial  in  one 
of  the  finer  newspapers  in  Nebraska,  the 
Schuyler  Sun.  I  include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  for  that  purpose: 
No  HoLmAY  FOR  Death  on  Highway 

Highway  accidents  over  the  July  4  weekend 
claimed   the    lives   of   557   persons. 

It  is  indeed  a  grim  record.  The  National 
Safety  Council  call  the  toll  a  "hideous 
mutilation  of  one  of  our  most  sacred  holi- 
days." 

The  557  klUed  was  the  highest  total  ever 
recorded  for  a  3-day  observance  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  holiday.  The  previous  record 
for  a  3-day  July  4  was  510  and  that  was  last 
year;  the  holiday  began  Friday  and  con- 
tinued through  Sunday. 

What  will  happen  over  Labor  Day  is  al- 
ready of  concern  to  traffic  experts. 

Last  year  the  3-day  Labor  Day  holiday 
claimed  561  lives. 

Last  year's  death  toll  from  traffic  acci- 
dents was  47.800.  and  it  Is  estimated  that 
more  than  50,000  men,  women,  and  children 
will  be  traffic  fatalities  this  year. 

Congress  is  showing  concern.  Auto  manu- 
facturers were  called  to  Washington  recently 
for  a  hearing  to  determine  If  cars  can  be 
made  safer  to  drive.  It  Is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  auto  industry  alone  could 
not  prevent  accidents,  no  matter  how  many 
safety  features  were  Installed,  that  there  is 
not  and  never  will  be  a  completely  safe  auto- 
mobile. Improper  driving  and  not  mechan- 
ical failure  Is  responsible  for  90  percent  of 
the  accidents.  It  was  testified.  Seat  belts. 
now  standard  equipment,  are  in  constant 
use  by  only  36  percent  of  car  owners,  ac- 
cording to  a  Gallup  poll. 

Howard  Pyle,  president  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  has  warned:  "The  attitudes 
and  skills  of  too  many  drivers  are  falling 
to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  billions  of 
miles  of  high-pressure  driving."  His  recom- 
mendation: "Every  driver  should  begin  at 
once  to  sharpen  old  skills  and  develop  new 
ones  through  available  driver  Improvement 
progrEims." 


July  28,  1965 

Our  Merchant  Service  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic,  America  has 
been  a  leader  in  merchant  commerce. 
That  position  is  gravely  threatened  to- 
day. The  following  remarks  by  Vice  Ad- 
miral Deutei-mann,  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  to  the 
corps  of  cadets  on  June  2.  1965,  suc- 
cinctly states  the  present  unfortunate 
condition  of  our  merchant  service,  and 
I  believe  the  admiral's  remarks  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Members: 
rebiahks  bt  Vick  Adm.  H.  T.  Detjtermann 

For  the  past  several  years.  I  have  been 
watching  the  units  of  your  wonderful  regi- 
ment participate  In  the  Armed  Forces  Day 
Parade  on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  has  always  been 
a  most  inspiring  sight.  Admiral  McLlntock 
knows  this  very  well  from  the  many  high 
tributes  and  compliments  paid  him.  Today 
it  Is  a  special  honor  and  a  proud  moment  for 
me  to  witness  the  whole  resident  regiment 
on  dress  parade. 

Soon  almost  200  of  you  will  be  graduated 
and  headed  for  sea.  This  is  always  a  very 
exciting  and  thrilling  stage  of  your  careers. 

Tou  have  been  well  grounded  in  the  tech- 
nical aspects — In  navigation.  In  the  many 
seagoing  phases  of  engineering,  in  metacen- 
tric heights.  In  damage  control,  electronics, 
thermodynamics,  hydraulics,  calculus,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  your  degree,  and, 
more  important,  a  solid  foundation  for  your 
professional  careers. 

It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  the  plat- 
form from  which  you  would  ply  and  project 
your  profession,  the  U.S.-flag  merchant 
marine,  is  not  on  as  firm  a  foundation.  From 
the  high  seas  and,  more  important,  from  the 
minds  of  our  American  citizenry,  as  you  have 
probably  been  studying  and  worrying  about. 
our  merchant  flag  seems  to  be  disappearing. 
Worse  than  that,  it  is  being  replaced  chlefiy 
by  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  bloc 
countries. 

Only  a  month  ago,  there  were  some  650 
oceangoing  ships  on  order  and  under  con- 
struction for  the  Soviet  Union  while  there 
were  only  16  ships  of  similar  size  under  con- 
struction for  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  a  trend  now  for  too  many  years  and  it 
can  only  lead  to  one  sad  conclusion:  soon 
there  will  be  practically  no  more;  soon  there 
will  be  too  few  of  our  ships  at  sea  and 
altogether  too  many  of  theirs. 

This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  numbers  of 
ships,  their  tonnage,  their  speed,  nor  their 
age.  It  has  two  other  more  important 
implications. 

First,  as  you  know,  well  over  half  of  th* 
world  is  just  emerging  into  modern  new 
political  entities.  These  parts  of  the  world. 
Including  most  of  Africa  and  a  good  part  of 
Asia,  are  well  stocked  with  precious  raw 
materials  and  growing  populations.  Now 
the  old  trade  routes  must  change  to  adapt 
to  the  new  ones,  new  routes  which  are  dic- 
tated by  these  new  raw  materials  and 
emerging  people.  The  real  Intent  and  long- 
range  hope  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  lay  out 
these  new  trade  routes,  to  capture  these  new 
countries  for  commerce  and  trade,  and  to  re- 
place us  in  their  new  world.  The  Soviets 
know  that  as  a  capitalist  nation  we  cannot 
live  nor  long  survive  without  this  seapower, 
this  commerce — this  trade.  And  so  they 
have  done  their  homework  well. 
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The  other  and  more  potentially  dangerous 
implication  Is  that  these  emerging  people 
win  orient  their  markets  and  Industries  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  will,  therefore,  deny 
them  to  MS  and.  in  the  process,  communize 
that  part  of  the  world.  Cuba  and  Zanzibar 
are  Just  a  few  sample  specimens  of  Soviet 
successes  already  achieved. 

And  so  gentlemen,  as  you  go  forth  deeply 
imbued  with  the  technical  aspects  of  your 
profession,  don't  lose  sight  of  the  overrid- 
ing and  growing  Importance  of  the  strategic 
aspects.  You  know  well  how  apathetic  our 
citizenry  is  about  matters  of  the  sea  and 
how  much  llpservlce  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  seapower  at  the  citizen  level. 

We  need  a  live,  apostolic  group  of  burning 
young  zealots  to  go  forth  and  preach  the 
gospel  even  as  was  commanded  2,000  years 
ago.  Who  else,  but  you.  In  this  world,  has 
more  at  stake  In  the  business?  Who  else 
could  be  better  qualified,  and  certainly 
better  motivated  and  equlpi>ed.  than  this 
group  of  blight  young  men  standing  here 
before  me?  Go  ye  forth,  therefore,  and 
preach  the  doctrine,  the  gospel,  the  truths, 
the  merits  and,  yes,  the  Importance  to  our 
salvation:  seapower. 


Summertime  in  New  Orleans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  best  liked  writers  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  Thomas 
Griffin. 

Tommy  writes  a  daily  column  for  the 
New  Orleans  States-Item,  entitled  "Lag- 
nlappe."  In  this  highly  readable  col- 
umn, Tommy  discusses  people,  places, 
and  activities,  but  mostly  Tommy  writes 
about  that  wonderful  subject,  New 
Orleans. 

In  a  recent  column.  Tommy  pointed 
out  that  New  Orleans  is  a  great  place 
to  be  in  during  the  good  old  summertime. 

I  am  including  extracts  from  Tommy's 
column  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  heed  this  siren's  song  to 
come  and  visit,  way  down  yonder  in  New 
Orleans : 

Summer  Pesttval 

(By  Thomas  Griffin) 

Summertime,  and  the  Uvin'  is  lazy — in 
New  Orleans. 

If  New  York  can  advertise  Itself  as  a  sum- 
mer festival,  why  not  New  Orleans?  It's  hot. 
So  what?  It's  hot  everywhere.  And  I'll 
wager  New  Orleans  is  a  more  completely 
air-condltloned  city  than  any  other  In  these 
United  States  All  a  tourist  has  to  do  to 
cool  his  brow  while  meandering  around  the 
French  Quarter  is  to  duck  Into  any  bar, 
restaurant,  or  shop  for  a  moment. 

But  the  French  Quarter  Is  not  only  our 
sole  appeal.  There's  Lake  Pontchartrain,  a 
natural  asset. 

The  river  is  something  else.  Here's  an  at- 
traction that  never  falls  to  Impress  anyone 
viewing  the  Mississippi  for  the  first 
time,  2,200  feet  wide  at  the  foot  of  Canal 
Street.  Do  you  know  enough  water  flows 
past  that  point  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the 
entire  United  States?  We  drink  It  after  It 
has  been  piiiified  In  the  city's  reservoirs — 
while  four  Eastern  States  are  at  present  on 
short  rations  for   water.    At  this  writing. 


water  Is  no  longer  served  in  New  York  res- 
taurants unless  requested. 

A  stroll  along  the  docks  can  also  be  re- 
warding to  a  tourist.  At  the  wharres  one 
may  hear  Negroes  chant  melodious  times  as 
they  unload  boats.  There's  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  catching  the  lire  tug  Deluge  In  one 
of  her  flreflghtlng  demonstrations.  It's 
capable  of  pumping  thoiisands  of  gallons  of 
water  a  minute  out  of  the  river  In  strong 
sure  sprays  to  battle  a  rampyaglng  blaze  on 
a  ship  or  dockside  warehouse. 

The  Mississippi  Is  also  romantic.  Its 
muddy,  swirling  waters  have  provided  In- 
spiration for  songs,  poems,  novels,  and  plays. 
Young  folks  may  still  fall  In  love  on  moonlit 
dance  excursions  which  take  place  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  on  the  steamer 
President. 

There's  also  a  daylight  sightseeing  cruise 
which  Is  the  most  Informative  way  to  grasp 
the  Immensity  of  the  port.  The  steamer 
sails  a  distance  of  15  miles  up  and  down  the 
river,  30  miles  In  all,  affording  a  view  of  the 
ships  In  port,  many  of  which  fly  foreign  flags. 

Tourists  who  have  heard  of  bayous  and 
have  never  seen  one  can  be  accommodated  on 
either  one  of  two  smaller  steel  crafts,  the 
Voyaguer  or  the  Mark  Ttoain.  Each  cruises 
through  Bayou  Baratarla,  the  legendary  hide- 
out of  the  pirate  Jean  Lafitte  and  his  cut- 
throat band  of  buccaneers.  The  novelty  of 
passing  through  the  Algiers  locks — and  the 
sight  of  fishermen  and  trapj>ers*  ramshackle 
homes  along  the  banks  of  the  bayou  also 
afford  experiences  one  may  not  find  In  other 
cities. 

Entertainment?  Perhaps  nothing  on  the 
scale  of  the  Dallas  or  St.  Louis  ll^t  opera 
seasons,  but  we  do  have  the  Bummer  "pops" 
on  weekends,  featuring  name  entertainers 
from  mid- June  through  July.  (Marguerite 
Piazza,  the  opera  and  supper  club  star,  is  cur- 
rent attraction.)  There's  also  Jazz  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  served  up  by  the  New  Orleans 
Jazz  Club  through  Augfust.  And  let's  not 
forget  the  Blue  Room  where  a  good  floor  show 
Is  more  Uie  rule  than  the  exception — and 
Leon  Kelner  plays  the  sort  of  music  one  can 
dance  to. 

Need  I  add  the  variety  available  on  Bour- 
bon Street,  where  talent  Is  not  an  imknown 
quality  any  more?  Pete  Fountain's,  Al  Hlrt's, 
the  809  Club,  the  644  Club,  Pat  O'Brien's,  the 
Famous  Door,  the  Paddock  Club,  Preserva- 
tion Hall,  Dixieland  HaU,  are  all  worth  a  visit. 
Visitors  may  dine  al  fresco  In  the  open  air 
at  Commander's,  Broussard's,  and  the  Court 
of  Two  Sisters;  or  drink  mint  Juleps  in  the 
beautifiil  paUos  of  Brennan's  and  Pat 
O'Brien's,  And  food?  Well,  that's  wha^t 
we're  famous  for. 

Yep,  we've  got  a  lot  to  sell  New  Orleans  as 
a  summer  festival. 


Tribute  to  Secretary  of  tke  Air  Force 
Engene   Zackert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  country  is  indeed  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing many  dedicated  and  able  people  who 
are  willing  to  devote  their  careers  to 
Government  service.  It  takes  a  great 
amoimt  of  human  talent  in  all  branches 
and  at  every  level  of  administration  to 
operate  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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I  wo  old  like  to  join  In  commending  the 

Honor  ible  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  who  will 

n  tire  from  his  position  as  Secretary 

Air  Force  after  a  long  and  distin- 

"  record  as  its  civilian  leader.    He 

i  eventh  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

held  that  position  for  over  4 

a  longer  tenure  than  any  of  his 


his 


soon 

of  the 

guishetl 

is  the 

and 

years, 

pr 

But 
much 
ecutive 
dents. 


edec  issors. 


lis  Government  service  goes  back 

arther.    He  has  served  in  the  ex- 

branch  under  our  last  five  presi- 

startlng  as  an  attorney  with  the 

and  Exchange  Commission  in 


He' was 


Syicinc  ton 
separ  ite 


a 

sistant 
played 
the 

In 
Atomic 
His 
AEC 
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1937. 

Thrde  years  later  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  iarward  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness J  dministration  where  one  of  his 
fellow  >rofessors  was  Robert  McNamara. 
During  his  academic  career  Mr.  Zuckert 
becam*  assistant  dean  and  did  his  first 
work  fl  ith  the  Air  Force  as  a  consultant 
and  tej  cher  In  statistical  controls. 

Sinc(  then  Mr.  Zuckert  has  compiled 
an  imiressive  record  of  public  service, 
providiig  that  rare  combination  of  a 
doer  ai  d  a  thinker,  the  practical  and  the 
theoret  cal 


a  special  assistant  to  Stuart 

when  the  Air  Force  became 

service,  then  becoming  the  As- 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.    He 

an  Important  role  In  organizing 

of  the  Air  Force. 

he  became  a  member  of  the 

Energy  Commission  for  2  years. 

with  the  Air  Force  and  the 

him  an  expert  in  nuclear 

and  atomic  power.    In  1956  he 

the  book,  "Atomic  Energy  for 

iness." 


De]  lartment 
1<52 


serace 
n  ade 


he  was  selected  for  the  job  as 

of  the  Air  Force  in  1961  by 

_  Kennedy,  there  was  no  one 

<  ualified  in  experience  or  knowl- 

He  has  done  a  superb  job.     He 

i  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  and 

lim  well  in  his  future  pursuits. 
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IPYAL.     Mr.   Speaker..  I  rise  to 
our  President  on  his  remarks 
and  his  blueprint  for  the  future 
Vietnam  prcJblem.     His   speech 
1  idmirable  restraint  and  that  cou- 
the  remarks  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
HuMPHRET  last  night  testi- 
our  sincerity  and  our  desire  to 
but  our  determination  to  allow 
Communist   encroachment, 
with  the  restraint  used  by 
in  his  remarks  is  the  ex- 
dditorial  by  the  London  Sunday 
supporting  our  policy  in  Viet- 
edltorlal  is  entitled  "The  Gen- 
"  which  I  insert  at  this  point : 
Thx  Oxnti^  Giant 
Did  jroil  see  the  picture  of  that  burned  and 
wounded  child  being  carried  out  of  the  bomb 
shambles  in  Saigon? 


t'iti 

HU  BERT 
O    OU 

pea^e 
f urt ler 
sonant 
Pref  dent 


Tie 


Cradled  in  a  man's  arms,  he  stares — wide 
eyed,  rigid  with  fear — upon  horrors  utterly 
beyond  his  comprehension. 

Just  one  of  the  victims  of  the  latest  act  of 
Ck)mmiuilst  terrorism  which  killed  or  wound- 
ed over  100  people,  Americans  among  them. 

What  a  dirty,  dirty  war. 

But  let  us  never  forget  where  responsi- 
bility for  all  its  tragedy  and  heartbreak  rests. 

It  does  not  rest  with  the  Americans. 

They  are  not  the  aggressors.  They  are 
simply  combating  aggression.  There  could 
be  peace  in  Vietnam  tomorrow  were  it  not 
for  the  brutal  insistence  of  the  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  that  the  whole  country 
must  go  Communist  first. 

There  should  be  not  only  sympathy  for  the 
United  States.  There  should  be  admiration 
too — for  her  exemplary  restraint. 

Here  leftwing  critics  may  call  shrilly  for 
the  ending  of  American  bombing  raids  on  the 
North. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  Vietnam  the  United 
States  Is  behaving  like  a  gentle  giant. 

If  she  wished — using  only  conventional 
weapons — she  could  destroy  Hanoi  in  hours, 
occupy  all  North  Vietnam,  and  go  on  to  crush 
China  too. 

America  commands  incomparable  armed 
power.  Her  forbearance  in  using  It  should 
command  the  praise  and  respect  of  the  whole 
free  world. 


I'm  Just  Not  the  Type 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26,  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  after  the  House  adjourned,  I  sat 
down  to  write  in  detail  my  position  on 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  I  would  like  to  submit  my 
statement  for  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  my  constituents  and  other  in- 
terested parties  will  know  my  feelings  on 
this  highly  controversial  matter. 

I  have  often  heard  the  expression  that 
an  airline  pilot  really  earns  his  pay  about 
3  minutes  a  month.  As  I  sit  here  in  my 
office  alone  tonight.  I  realize  that  tomor- 
row when  I  cast  my  vote  on  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  I  will  feel  very 
much  iike  that  airline  pilot. 

I  find  that  my  problem  tonight  is  not 
one  of  indecision  on  how  to  vote,  but  the 
fact  that  my  conscience  dictates  to  me 
that  I  must  cast  a  vote  that  is  contrary 
to  the  strong  convictions  of  many  of  my 
personal  friends,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  my  political  party  and  even 
against  the  opinion  of  some  members  of 
my  own  staff.  There  is  also  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  whatever  I  say  in  explana- 
tion of  my  vote  will  not  be  acceptable  to 
a  great  many  of  these  wonderful  people. 

For  a  reason  that  has  eluded  me  for  6 
years  the  subject  of  right  to  work  has 
evoked  j>assionate  support  and  equally 
tutense  opposition.  As  a  result,  the  facts 
will  be  lost  in  this  strong  field  of  emotion, 
and  many  good  intentioned  people  will 
have  serious  doubts  about  the  person 
they  sent  to  Congress. 

Despite  this,  however,  those  who  agree 
or  disagree  are  entitled  to  an  explanation 
and  I  can  say  in  all  modesty  that  anyone 
who  knows  me  well,  will  know  that  I  al- 
ways have  a  good  reason  for  voting  one 


way  or  another.  For  that  reason,  let  me 
try  to  explain  why  I  shall  vote  for  reoeai 
of  section  14(b) . 

In  1958  the  subject  of  right-to- work 
laws  in  my  State  of  Ohio  was  the  No  i 
issue  facing  the  voters.  At  that  time 
although  I  was  not  up  for  election  for  any 
office,  I  thoroughly  studied  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  issue,  devoid  of  all  emotional 
aspects.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
a  union  cannot  bargain  for  just  its  own 
members  alone.  It  must  give  equal  bene- 
fits and  equal  protection  to  all.  If  this 
were  true,  then  it  must  logically  follow 
that  it  is  unfair  to  deny  a  union  the  right 
to  seek  a  contract  which  requires  all  of 
those  whom  it  protects  to  carry  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost.  Having  reached  this 
decision  I  informed  representatives  of 
local  district  50  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  local  labor  secretaiy  in 
my  home  county  of  my  feelings.  This 
was  many  months  before  the  issue  came 
to  a  vote  in  Ohio  and  is  today,  I  presume, 
still  a  matter  of  public  record. 

I  never  regretted  this  decision.  I  have 
often  felt,  however,  that  the  final  vote 
on  this  issue  in  Ohio  would  not  have  been 
so  ovei-whelming  against  right  to  work 
if  the  people  had  been  less  passionate 
in  their  outlook.  Against  the  pleading 
of  Ray  Bliss,  a  group  of  people,  some  of 
whom  secretly  desired  to  ruin  the  labor 
movement,  fully  committed  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Party  to  a  subject  that  right  fully 
belonged  between  employee  and  em- 
ployer. The  imions,  on  the  other  hand, 
fought  back  with  all  their  might  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  a  laboring  man  be- 
came wrongly  convinced  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  right-to-work  law  meant 
the  absolute  end  of  union  seniority. 
Both  sides  went  too  far. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  re- 
peal of  a  State's  right  to  enact  a  so- 
called  right-to-work  law  was  to  come 
before  this  Congress,  I  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  look  at  this  issue  from  an  en- 
tirely different  approach.  While  Ohio 
has  settled  this  issue  once  and  for  all, 
one  must  ask  oneself  the  fundamental 
question.  Did  not  Ohio  have  the  right 
to  decide?  Should  not  other  States? 
Is  not  States  rights  a  major  issue  in- 
volved in  this  vote?  For  one  who 
strongly  believes  in  a  political  philosophy 
of  States  rights  this  became  the  pre- 
dominate subject  in  my  decision  and  I 
know  I  would  vote  for  or  against  repeal 
mainly  on  this  issue. 

In  arriving  at  my  decision  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I  feel  I  have  read  as  much 
testimony  of  the  hearings,  examined  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as 
closely,  and  received  the  vast  amount  of 
literature  available  on  this  subject,  as 
any  other  Member  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Here  was  my  conclusion. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  to  establish  a  uniform, 
national  policy  in  the  area  of  labor - 
management  relations.  The  law  itself 
provides  safeguards  for  employers 
against  certain  types  of  union  activities, 
such  as  secondary  boycotts,  jurisdictional 
strikes  and  certain  types  of  picketing. 
It  outlaws  the  closed  shop. 

Along  with  this  national  law,  the 
Landrum -Griffin  Act  applies  national 
standards  to  outlaw  hot  cargo  contracts, 
protects  union  fimds  against  misuse, 
erects  safeguards  to  insure  fair  elections 
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and  provides  a  procedure  for  the  re- 
moval of  union  officers  by  the  union 
membership. 

Every  single  section  of  both  laws  Is 
applicable  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
with  one  exception— 14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  section  should  apply 
eaually.  in  my  opinion,  to  all  States. 
In  fact,  this  Inequality  definitely  gives 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  those 
States,  which  seek  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic fortunes  at  the  expense  of  labor, 
over  those  States  which  seek  to  achieve 
the  highest  labor  standards  consistent 
with  sound  industrial  development.  A 
person  cannot  argue  1  minute  that  a 
voting  rights  bill  was  unfah-  because  it 
did  not  apply  equally  throughout  our 
country  and,  at  the  next  minute,  say  that 
our  national  labor  laws  should  not  apply 
to  all  50  States. 

Many  people  have  written  that  a  vote 
against  repeal  of  14(b)  would  be  a  vote 
against  the  freedom  of  an  individual.  If 
I  thought  this  was  true  I  would  not  vote 
for  repeal.  Nothing  is  more  sacred  to 
me  than  my  responsibility  to  protect  the 
rights  of  an  Individual.  The  growth  of 
welfarism  and  socialism  is  my  biggest 
fear.  To  stop  the  growth  of  centralized 
government  with  Its  accompanying 
power  over  the  individual  freedom  of 
man,  and  his  right  to  lead  his  life  as 
he  sees  fit  I  consider  one  of  my  main 
objectives  in  life. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  both  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Acts.  The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would 
result  in  no  fundamental  or  significant 
modification  in  the  structure  and  safe- 
guards which  these  acts  have  made  avail- 
able to  rank  and  file  union  members,  em- 
ployees, and  employers. 

I  will,  in  the  future,  support  labor  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  the  proper 
climate  for  fair  collective  bargaining. 
Possession  of  excessive  power  by  either 
labor  or  management  can  lead  to  nothing 
but  disaster  for  both.  Recent  national 
labor  elections,  especially  the  recent  steel 
election,  points  out  that  certain  loopholes 
exist  that  might  deny  a  union  member 
to  participate  in  fair  and  honest  elec- 
tions. Legislation  hsould  be  considered 
to  close  these  loopholes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  was  personally  disappointed  that 
certain  amendments  that  were  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  were  blocked 
by  legislative  procedures  from  receiving 
the  full  attention,  discussion,  and  debate 
of  this  body.  I  feel  Mrs.  Green's  amend- 
ment that  protects  people  who  cannot 
join  a  union  due  to  religious  belief  has 
much  justification.  Tlie  Amish  and 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  in  my  district 
would  have  been  helped  by  such  an 
amendment.  Mr.  Griffin's  amend- 
ments, as  they  involve  civil  rights  and 
the  use  of  employee's  dues  for  other  than 
union  activity  as  defined  by  law,  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  so  forth,  merit 
consideration  by  Congress.  If  given  a 
chance  to  vote  to  send  back  the  bill  to 
committee  so  that  these  amendments  can 
be  considered  I  will  do  so. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  repeat 
how  sorry  I  am  that  there  are  so  many 


of  my  friends  who  disagree  with  me  on 
this  subject.  I  can  honestly  say,  In  all 
fairness,  that  I  know  none  of  them  have 
given  this  subject  as  much  thought  or 
did  as  much  research  on  labor  laws  as  I 
have.  The  easiest  and  most  politically 
expedient  vote  would  be  to  vote  against 
repeal.  The  same  people  who  worked  so 
passionately  against  the  right-to-work 
issue  in  1958  have  put  tremendous  pres- 
sure on  me.  Some  letters  have  been 
quite  abusive  and  threatening.  On  the 
other  hand,  except  for  a  few  letters,  I 
have  had  very  little  pressure  from  labor 
leaders  back  home.  District  50  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  has  not  expressed 
an  opinion  one  way  or  another,  nor  has 
the  vast  majority  of  unions. 

Only  one  reason  keeps  me  from  voting 
"no."  Tonight  I  have  to  go  home  and 
sleep  with  my  own  .conscience.  If  I  vote 
not  to  repeal  section  14(b),  it  would  be 
only  due  to  political  pressure  and  not 
what  I  honestly  think  Is  the  thing  to  do. 
Life  Is  too  short  for  that.  I  am  just  not 
the  type.      

Above  Reproach? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempts of  myself  and  other  Members  of 
this  House  to  provide  constructive 
amendments  to  the  extension  of  the  An- 
tipoverty  Act  were  completely  overrid- 
den. The  merits  of  these  amendments, 
in  the  light  of  the  maladministration  of 
the  present  act,  should  most  certainly 
have  been  nonpartisan  consideration. 
However  the  administration  juggernaut 
was  pointed  in  our  direction  and  we  were 
crushed. 

I  firmly  believe  the  administration 
forces  were  ill  advised  on  this  project. 
Next  year,  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
apologize  for  their  mistakes  by  claiming 
that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  judg- 
ment because  of  the  little  time  that  they 
have  had  to  put  their  plans  into  c«)era- 
tion. 

The  present  program  will  do  nothing 
but  perpetuate  the  errors  of  the  past  and 
we  will  find  the  public  rising  in  anger  at 
the  boondoggling  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Perhai^  then  the  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority wiU  realize  that  the  Republican 
Members  were  attempting  to  help  the  ad- 
ministration by  improving  the  Antipov- 
erty  Act.  The  objectives  of  any  anti- 
poverty  bill  is  so  worthy  that  politics 
should  be  set  aside. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  editorial 
page  ^Titers,  supervised  by  the  most  able 
editor,  Robert  H.  Stopher.  are  noted  for 
their  objective  evaluation  of  national 
and  international  news  have  pi'epared  an 
editorial  on  this  subject. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Above  Reproach? 

Tlie  ant)  poverty  program  has  one  striking 
similarity  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 


Because  the  purpose  is  noble,  the  adminis- 
tration seeks  to  override  aU  criticism  of  the 
way  In  which  the  money  is  q>ent. 

Crltlca  who  point  out  waste,  Inefflclency, 
and  poUtlcal  shenanigans  are  liowled  down 
as  being  hardhearted  pennypinchers. 

So  it  was  last  Thiirsday  when  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  rammed  through  the  House 
a  $1.9-bililon  bill  to  extend  the  drive  against 
poverty. 

Even  some  of  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  objected  vociferously  to  the  way  the 
measure  was  railroaded.  Representative 
Paul  C.  Jones,  a  Missouri  Democrat,  speak- 
ing of  the  way  proposed  amendments  were 
being  discarded,  said  that  Members  didn't 
know  what  was  being  considered  and  that 
"they  march  down  the  aisle  like  a  bunch  of 
iambs  going  to  slaughter." 

The  closest  anyone  came  to  deraUing  the 
steamroller  was  when  Akron's  Representative 
William  H.  Atkes  offered  an  amendment  to 
retain  the  existing  right  of  Governors  to  veto 
projects  In  their  States  which  they  deemed  to 
be  unnecessary  or  \indeslrable  . 

Atres,  whose  background  shows  a  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  underprivileged,  said  that  Govemon 
of  Ixjth  parties  had  Informed  him  that  they 
thought  it  wise  to  retain  some  local  control 
over  projects. 

His  amendment  was  a  small  effort  to  limit 
total  control  of  the  project  from  Washing- 
ton. But  it  was  rejected  by  a  narrow  155-to- 
150  teller  vote. 

As  an  example  of  politics  in  the  efforts 
to  help  the  needy,  Atres  told  the  House  that 
appointments  of  helpers  In  the  Barberton 
post  office  had  to  be  cleared  with  the  local 
Democratic  letuler. 

This  was  imder  the  National  Touth  Pro- 
gram, not  technically  a  part  of  the  antlpov- 
erty  program,  but  closely  affiliated  in  purpose 
and  spirit. 

Tl>ese  apopintees.  It  developed,  had  to 
have  the  OK  of  Democratic  Chairman  E.  E. 
Leonard.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  reached 
is  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  not  only  de- 
termined to  spread  as  much  largesse  as  pos- 
sible but  to  be  pretty  discriminating  as  to 
who  gets  it. 

Sure,  there's  much  that's  worthy  about 
the  big,  broad  scheme  of  making  work  for 
unemployed  teenagers  and  improving  the 
skills  and  opportunities  of  underprivUeged 
persons  of  all  ages. 

We'd  feel  better  about  it  if  the  bureaucrats 
didn't  insist  that  "Washington  knows  best" 
and  if  the  administration  loosened  the  reins 
enough  so  that  there  could  have  been  full 
and  free  debate  in  the  House  . 

Is  there  a  chance  that  the  Senate.  Itnpwn 
as  the  greatest  delil>erative  ixxly  in  the  world, 
win  take  a  closer  look  at  the  program? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CALXPOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

ROLLCALL    NOS.    162-164 HOUSING    AND    URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  vote  for  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  because 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  comprehensive  pieces  of  legislation 
yet  considered  by  the  89th  Congress. 
The  need  for  the  measure  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  The  present  piAlic  hous-' 
ing  program  has  simply  not  met  the  re- 
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quirem  ents 


of  the  low-Income  families 
of  Uui  country.  Today  in  the  United 
States  there  are  3  million  families  In 
substandard  houses  who  cannot  find 


adequa  «  housing  within  their  means, 
nilUon  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
y  deprived  at  safe  and  decent 
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other 
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for 
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>ill  as  presented  to  the  House  was 
treiiendous  scope,  providingr  among 
t  lings  for  housing  for  disadvan- 
ijersons,  for  xirban  renewal  grants, 
housing  loans,  for  grants  to 
Iof:alities  construct  cranmunity  fa- 
for  funding  urban  beautification 
iofprovement  programs.    In  par- 
aiY>rove  of  the  authorization 
housing  administrators  to  pur- 
rehabilitate    or    lease    existing 
owned  housing  for  public  use. 
approach  to  meeting  the 
crisis,  it  will  give  the  individual 
flexibility  in  planning  and 
Believing  in  Federal  aid  only 
su^lement  to  self-help,  I  supported 
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for  qualified  homeowners  to 

r^jairs  and  improvements  neces- 

them — through  their  own  ef- 

bring  their  hcxnes  up  to  stand - 

'  by  the  community, 
voted  for  the  amendment  limit- 
eligibility  for  rent  supplements, 
supplement  provision  was  cer- 
most  controversial  feature  of 
and  it  received  the  most 
from  the  minority.    Although  I 
rent  supplement  program  be- 
will  provide  an  extremely  useful 
:  ihasing  out  public  housing  ghet- 
disturbed  by  what  seemed  to  be 
>f  adequate  safeguards  against 
the  subsidy  program.   As  orig- 
f orth  in  the  bill  offered  to  the 
ow-  and  moderate-income  f  ami- 
receive  rent  supplement  pay- 
to  exceed  the  difference  be- 
percent  of  the  family  income 
rent  for  their  residence. 
lM;^hens   amendment,   which  I 
tightened  the  ^igibility  requlre- 
limiting  supplement  payments 
those  persons  who  qualify  for 
ijousing  under  the  rigorous  re- 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
'  ery  clear  that  only  the  lowest 
"amilies  will  benefit  from  rent 
families  which  cannot  live 
fashion  without  some  as- 
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1937.  when  the  concept  of  pub- 
,  was  translated  into  an  action 
the  Government  has  been  able 
only  580,000  family  units.    But 
imlts  were  intended  to  replace 
hey  in  turn  have  become  ghet- 
because  we  have  taken  the 
and   lumped    them   to- 
vast  hoiising  complexes. 

the  rent  supplement  pro- 

mark  the  gradual  phaseout  of 

housing  and  all  the  social  ills  that 

;  «rpetuate.    If  the  new  program 

according  to  legislative 

I  am  optimistic  that  it  will 

thousands    of    disadvantaged 

now  on  waiting  lists  for  pub- 

will  be  able  to  avail  them- 

private    housing    in    decent 

with      decent     public 

They  will  become  residents  of 

communities  and  thus  escape 


admir  istered 
end 


the  stigma  and  adverse  social  conditions 
of  the  public  housing  ghetto. 

I  am  confident  that  this  new  approach 
few  providing  decent  housing  for  low-in- 
come families  marks  a  healthy  start  In 
relying  more  heavily  on  private  enter- 
prise to  create  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
no  desire  to  become  wards  of  the  State. 

As  the  conservatively  oriented  Nation- 
al Association  of  Home  Builders  properly 
pointed  out  in  urging  support  of  the  bill, 
"such  financial  tools  will  enable  private 
enterprise  to  produce  more  economically 
and  more  quickly  the  homes  needed  for 
neglected  families  at  a  reduced  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.'' 

KOLLCALL  NOS.  175-179 VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  because  it  is  designed 
to  insure  that  all  Americans,  irrespective 
of  race  or  color,  may  exercise  their  right 
to  vote  imder  the  Constitution's  15th 
amendment.  It  is  regrettable  but  true 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960. 
and  1964,  and  innimierable  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  been  unable  to  rid 
OUT  Nation  of  discriminatory  procedures 
at  the  ballot  box. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  ap- 
plaud the  thorough  and  specific  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  6400:  the  automatic  trig- 
ger which  provides  for  Federal  supervi- 
sion of  elections  where  voter  discrimina- 
tion is  evident,  prohibition  of  discrimin- 
atory literacy  tests  and  taxes  on  the 
right  to  vt>te,  the  provisions  for  Federal 
examiners,  and  the  prohibition  against 
conspiracy  to  violate  voting  rights. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  key 
vote  came  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
HM.  6400,  a  product  of  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary   and   replace   it   with   a 
weaker  measure  offered  by  the  minority 
party  and  strongly  supported  by  certain 
southern   Democrats   whose   dedication 
to  the  cause  of  human  equality  is  still 
subject  to  proof.    While  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  their  advocacy  of  civil  rights, 
the  great  weakness  in  their  substitute 
proposal  was  the  removal  of  the  "auto- 
matic trigger"  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  effectively  secure  ballot 
box  equaUty.    H.R.  6400  permits  the  At- 
torney General  to  automatically  employ 
Federal  examiners  where  fewer  than  50 
percent  of  the  adult  population  were 
registered  to  vote  In  the  1964  election, 
whereas  the  substitute  proposal  provided 
that  in  each  jwlitical  subdivision  of  a 
State   25   persons   would   have   to   file 
charges  of  voter  discrimination  with  the 
Attorney  General  before  a  hearing  could 
be  held  to  decide  If  Federal  examiners 
could  work  in  that  subdivision. 

Under  this  provision  the  obvious  would 
occur:  Citizens  who  were  being  denied 
the  right  to  vote  would  have  to  face 
physical,  psychological  and  economic  re- 
prisals In  their  attempt  to  register — be- 
fore the  merits  of  their  complaint  could 
even  be  discussed.  Nor  did  the  substi- 
tute bill  contain  a  provision  to  prohibit 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  constitutional 
right  of  citizens  to  elect  their  officials. 
And  it  did  not  make  provision  for  non- 
resident Federal  examiners  and  election 
observers. 


Mr,  Speaker,  two  of  the  amendments 


offered  to  HJR.  6400  also  deserve  brief 
comment.  The  so-called  Cramer 
amendment  was  particularly  deceptive 
on  superficial  examination  and  I  want 
to  make  clear  Its  Implications  and  w)^ 
I  voted  against  it.  The  amendment  was 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida as  an  antifraud  provision  which 
would  prevent  the  stealing  of  ballot 
boxes,  vote  buying,  and  use  of  false  ab- 
sentee ballots — worthy  goals  which  all 
of  us  support  and  encourage. 

But.  as  is  the  case  in  many  legalistic 
docmnents,  there  was  a  kicker  in  the  fine 
print  which  I  found  totally  imacceptable 
The  wording  was  such  that  anyone  who 
accepts  payment  for  registering  voters- 
such  as  deputy  registrars  in  my  county  of 
Los  Angeles— would  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution. The  antifraud  provisions  were 
merely  a  vehicle  for  carrying  this  fine 
print  since  vote  buying,  fraudulent  bal- 
lots, and  so  on,  were  effectively  dealt  with 
in  another  section  of  the  bill.  It  was 
quickly  evident  to  the  discerning  legis- 
lator that  the  true  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  frustrate  the  voter  registra- 
tion efforts  imderway  today  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  Theoretically, 
the  amendment  was  phrased  in  such  a 
way  as  to  possibly  prohibit  even  the  law- 
ful efforts  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties  to  conduct  voter  registra- 
tion drives. 

The  Gilbert  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
bill  by  correcting  an  inequity  which  exists 
for  certain  Qpanish-speaklng  citizens. 
Many  of  our  people  are  American  citizens 
by  birth  and  are  educated  in  American 
schools  where  the  oflSdal  lu:iguage  lan- 
guage, sanctioned  by  the  Government,  is 
Spanish.  These  citizens  have  every  op- 
portunity to  keep  informed  through 
Spanish-language  newspapers  and  Ixx^, 
and  Spanish-speaking  radio  stations. 
They  have  access  to  the  same  informa- 
tion that  every  other  voting  citizen  con- 
siders when  he  makes  a  political  decisloa 
However,  in  certain  areas  of  the  country 
these  Latin  Americans  are  precluded 
from  voting  because  of  English  Uteracy 
requirements.  The  Gilbert  amendment, 
unfortunately  defeated  on  a  very  narrow 
vote,  would  have  voided  such  require- 
ments. 

IiOLLCAI,L  NO.   185 — CIGARERS  LABELIKG 

Mr.  i^eaker,  the  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  ineffective  legislation  designed 
to  pacify  the  enormously  powerful  to- 
bacco lobby.  The  crippling  limitations 
which  the  bill  places  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  State  govern- 
ments render  the  measure  completely  in- 
effective for  solving  the  grave  health 
problem  it  was  intended  to  help  remedy. 
I  vigorously  urged  defeat  of  the  measure. 

The  Surgeon  General's  report  estab- 
lished beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  associated  with  lung 
cancer,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  is  closely 
related  to  pulmonary  emphysema.  It  is 
associated  with  a  70-perent  Increase  in 
age-specific  death  rates  of  males— the 
greater  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked, 
the  higher  the  death  rate.  Cigarettes  are 
a  proven  major  menace  to  the  person 
who  smokes  them.  The  proven  danger 
clarifies  the  necessary  course:  we  must 


educate  the  presmoking  and  smoking 
public  to  the  dangers  of  smoking,  reform 
cigarette  advertising,  and  place  warnings 
on  cigarette  packages.  To  warn,  to  edu- 
cate, and  to  reform— all  three  courses  are 

necessary.  _      .„...„. 

The  only  positive  provision  m  S.  559  is 
that  each  cigarette  package  shall  carry  a 
warning  declaring  that  "Cigarette  smok- 
ing may  be  hazardous  to  your  health." 
Granted,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. However,  this  labeling  affects 
only  the  people  who  already  smoke,  who 
have  purchased  a  package  and  are  about 
to  light  up.  Most  likely,  they  already 
know  that  cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous 
and  have  in  their  minds  somehow  ra- 
tionalized the  habit. 

But  what  about  the  nonsmokers,  par- 
ticularly the  young  people  who  take  up 
smoking  unaware  of  the  danger?  One- 
hfOf  of  our  high  school  seniors  now 
smoke.  10  to  15  percent  of  all  13-year- 
olds  smoke,  and  they  are  steadily  smoking 
more.  MUlions  will  have  their  Uves 
shortened  horribly  by  cancer,  bronchitis, 
or  emphysema.  How  are  we  going  to 
make  these  young  people  consider  the 
grave  consequences  they  are  likely  to  face 
when  they  light  an  innocent  looking  stick 
of  tobacco  when  daily,  through  the  mass 
media,  they  are  seduced  by  the  most 
highly  skilled,  persuasive,  appealing  ad- 
vertising that  cigarette  producers  can 
buy?  With  a  virile  actor  in  enviable 
surroundings  speaking  for  a  brand  of 
cigarettes,  what  effect  will  the  small 
warning  on  the  package  have  on  an  Im- 
pressionable youth?  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must  have 
some  jurisdiction  over  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. Such  enormous  power  over  the 
conscious  and  imconscious  minds  of 
young  Americans  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  unchecked. 

The  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertis- 
ing Act  contains  some  of  the  most  Ir- 
rational qualifications  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. It  does  not  allow  State  or 
local  government  to  In  any  manner  reg- 
ulate cigarette  advertising  for  the  next 
3  years;  it  protects  cigarette  companies 
from  lawsuits  filed  by  cigarette  users;  it 
prevents  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  next  3  years  from  limiting  mis- 
leading advertising.  This  bill  Is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  tobacco  industry,  and  its  lob- 
byists were  elated  with  its  passage,  hav- 
ing urged  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port it.  They  knew  that  they  made  a 
good  deal  and  that  sales  will  not  suffer 
as  long  as  they  can  keep  the  public  bom- 
barded with  ads  cleverly  implying  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  the  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  the  label- 
ing bill  because  it  was  hopelessly  inade- 
quate to  warn  the  American  people  of 
the  dangers  of  smoking.  Had  the  bill  not 
been  passed,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion could  have  initiated  its  more  ef- 
fective regulations,  or  a  more  thorough 
bill  could  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress this  session.  As  it  now  stands,  to 
quote  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss]  we  have  stripped  "every  oth- 
er agency,  every  other  jurisdiction.  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local,  of  the  right  to  do  that 
which  we  are  too  timid  to  do.  I  do  not 
think.  If  that  is  our  course,  that  we  meet 
GUI-  responsibility,  that  we  fulfill  the  de- 


mands that  the  American  public  has  the 
right  to  make  on  us." 

ROLLCALL     NOS.     196-197 — ^ECONOMIC 
OPPOETXTNmr 

Mr.  Speaker.  Adlai  Stevenson  once 
said  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  that  she  was 
the  kind  of  woman  who  would  rather 
light  a  candle  than  curse  the  darkness. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  same  expressive 
compUment  can  be  given  a  nation  which 
honestly  and  vigorously  attempts  to 
provide  equal  economic  and  cultural  op- 
portunity to  all  its  citizens  rather  than 
merely  bewail  the  crime  rate,  unemploy- 
ment, juvenile  delinquency,  school  drop- 
outs, and  ghettos  of  the  poor. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  evi- 
dence that  as  a  nation  we  recognize  that 
the  development  of  a  juvenile  delinquent 
can  be  effectively  arrested  by  opening 
legitimate  channels  to  a  respectable,  re- 
sponsible position  in  life;  that  unemploy- 
ment is  effectively  countered  not  through 
mass  relief  but  through  increasing  op- 
portunities for  technological  training; 
that  a  potential  dropout  may  remain  in 
school  if  he  is  given  an  educational  boost 
before  he  enters  school  and  into  com- 
petition with  more  culturally  advantaged 
classmates. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  officially  launched  for  only  9 
months  and  the  administrative  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  this  multifaceted 
program  to  deal  with  an  extremely  com- 
plex problem  have  been  understandably 
great.  However,  it  was  established  dur- 
ing House  hearings  that  even  in  these 
first  difficult  months  the  OEO  has  made 
great  advances.  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
examples  presented  during  House  debate 
speak  well  for  the  OEO: 

Project  Head  Start  is  giving  preschool 
training  In  more  than  13,000  centers 
throughout  the  country  this  summer, 
assuring  medical  care,  balanced  diets, 
and  special  Instruction  to  small  children 
from  underprivileged  homes.  In  my 
congressional  district  alone,  more  than 
1,000  children  are  participating  in  the 
program  being  sponsored  by  eight  school 
districts  and  one  private  organization. 
More  than  11,000  young  men  and 
women  are  now  enrolled  in  50  Job  Corps 
centers  with  an  eru-ollment  of  40,000  an- 
ticipated by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
operation.  The  Job  Corps  provides  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  20  with  a  2-year  program  of 
educational  and  vocational  training  and 
work  experience. 

Nearly  1,200  VISTA  volunteers,  some- 
times called  the  domestic  Peace  Corps, 
will  be  on  the  job  by  the  end  of  this  sum- 
mer working  to  combat  poverty  through 
local  economic  opportunity  programs. 

In  this  summer  alone,  40.000  college 
students  from  750  colleges  will  benefit 
from  a  work-study  program  which  en- 
ables them  to  work  in  areas  related  to 
their  college  studies  while  continuing  at 
school.  Again,  in  my  district,  students 
at  La  Puente's  Bishop  Amat  High  School 
are  today  working  at  Queen  of  the  Valley 
Hospital,  earning  money  so  that  they 
can  continue  their  studies  and  perhaps 
go  on  to  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  worthwhile 
goals  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  in  view  also  of  the  substantial  suc- 


cess that  it  has  thus  far  achieved  in  its 
attack  on  the  origins  of  national  pov- 
erty. I  heartily  endorsed  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $1.8  billion  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  For  the  same  reasons,  I  rejected 
the  motion  to  recommit  because  It  would 
have  cut  in  half  the  amoimt  of  the  au- 
thorization and  crippled  OEO  efforts  to 
build  upon  the  productive  program 
which  it  has  started. 


GOP  Looking  for  New  Ideas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACBT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  in  the  Republican 
Party  today  is  the  dedication  and  dili- 
gence of  many  of  our  young  professional, 
academic,  and  business  leaders  on  behalf 
of  new  and  creative  programs  and  poli- 
cies for  our  party. 

One  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  this 
thoughtful  group  of  people  Is  the  Ripon 
Society  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Recently,  the  Ripon  Society  cooperated 
with  the  RepubUcan  Governors'  Associa- 
tion in  developing  a  paper  on  proposals 
for  tax  sharing  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments.  This  paper  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  fine  column  by  Robert  Healy 
in  the  Boston  Globe,  an  editorial  from 
the  Bangor,  Maine,  Dally  News,  and  the 
comments  of  nationally  ssmdicated  col- 
umnist Roscoe  Dnunmond. 

Emphasiring  the  traditional  Republi- 
can priru5iple  of  local  responsiblUty  and 
local  control,  the  Ripon  Society  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  public 
debate  In  this  area.    I  hope  they  will 
keep  up  the  good  work. 
The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  July  19,  1965] 
GOP  Looking  roE  New  Ideas 

(By  Robert  Healy)  • 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  Republican 
Party  looking  at  Ite  policies  and  programs 
for  new  ideas. 

The  postmortems  are  certainly  all  In  on 
the  1964  election,  but  If  the  Republican  Party 
Is  to  turn  the  comer  It  will  have  to  have 
some  new  direction. 

V^rith  this  in  mind,  the  Ripon  Society, 
started  in  the  academic  community  In  Cam- 
bridge, has  published  a  study  for  the  Repub- 
lican Governors'  Association. 

It  deals  with  taxes — ^the  so-called  Heller 
proposal  to  distribute  some  Federal  Income 
tax  revenue  to  State  governments  on  a  "no 
strings"  basis. 

Dr.  Walter  Heller,  who  served  as  chief 
economic  adviser  to  both  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson,  advanced  the  Idea 
in  the  beglnntog  of  1964.  It  won  applause 
from  an  unusual  mixture  of  both  liberals 
and  conservatives. 

The  Ripon  Society  report  says  support 
grew  quickly  and  there  were  predictions  of 
congressional  approval.  "But  the  prediction 
was  never  tested." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  the  President 
did  an  about-face  in  mld-Decemb«:  last  year. 
"He  was  Irritated,  he  told  reporters  at  a  back- 
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conference.  Iweaiiae  the  faTorable  rec- 
of  the  Pechman   task  force 
studied    the    proposal)     had    been 
to  certain  newspapers.     He  was  an- 
because  the  leak  had  generated  crttl- 
Angrlly,  and  without  any  reference  to 
■its,  he  shelved  the  proposal — its  wide- 
support  notwithstanding." 

I  Governors  ajid  the  Ripon  Soo- 
the Heller  plan  to  send  Federal 
uncommitted  back  to  the  States. 

population,    rapid     lorbaniza- 

er  prices  and  advanced  technology 

g  enormous  pressxires  on  State  and 

[ovemments." 

report  says  the  States  have  had  to  bear 
—  ^  of  the  popiilatlon  explosion.     "In 
new  Slims  are  necessary  if  even  the 
•rdinary,  ongoing  functions  are  to  be 
'■-•y  maintained.     Programs  such   as 
,  Are  and  recreation,  welfare,  water 
t  'ansportation  must  not   be   cut   back. 
we  safely  allow  control  of  such  con- 
slip  further  Into  Federal  hands." 
argument  presented,  of  course,  has  ap- 
on  broader  than  Massachusetts.     But 
it  Is  a  carbon  of  the  Massachusetts 
Property  taxes,  it  says,  have  been 
many  States  are   looking  to   the 
and  costs  are  rising  faster  t.hi^n 
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present  trend  toward  an  ever  stronger  Central 
Government.  States  today  are  becoming  fis- 
cal slaves  of  Washington,  forced  to  bow  to 
Federal  regulation  to  get  needed  Federal 
fimds  and  often  to  come  up  with  matching 
funds  or  lose  Federal  grants. 

The  closer  to  home  tax  money  Is  spent, 
the  better.  Local  officials  are  more  familiar 
with  local  problems.  Bureaucratic  waste  is 
reduced. 

The  protesting  Republicans  Just  may  have 
come  up  with  an  effective  campaign  issue 
for  the  futiu-e. 
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out  that  the  Federal  Government 
a  help  to  the  States  with  grant-in- 
ams  but  many  of  these  programs 
State  contributions.     Federal  grant 
s  waste  money  on  outdated  opera- 
while  real   needs  are   unmet.     More- 
States  are  forced  to  reproduce  Ped- 
and  to  match  Federal  blunders, 
that  some  States  are  so  tied  to 
programs  they  are  frequently  un- 
flnd  matching  funds  for  the  more  Un- 
;  new  Federal  grants, 
report  specifically  describes  how  the 
'"  "oal  grants  would  be  returned  to 
(1  percent  of  all  Income  tax  rev- 
w  a  total  of  $2.5  billion  thU  year  and 
^7  1970) .    The  only  restriction  on 
would  be  a  ban  on  highway  and 
building  construction, 
bold  tax  cut  proposed  first  by  Presl- 
^Miedy  In  1962  has  worked  better  than 
hoped.    Treasury  receipts  rose  by 
and  when  the  Government  books 
at  the  end  of  June  this  year  It 
smallest  deficit  since  1960,  less  than 


lad 


c:  oeed 


there  Is  a  chance  of  Federal  surplus. 
e  real  need  Is  ta  the  States.    As  the 
states  the  matching  fiind  programs 
the  complete  answer, 
cally,  the  Rlpon  Society  has  made  an 
us    contribution    to    the    Republican 
For  these  are  things  about  which  the 
B  lould  start  thinking  and  debating, 
-hs  about  choices   and  echoes   dont 
btU   as    1964  proved.     The  political 
this  country  is  for  the  great  middle 
Republicans  had  better  start  get- 
in  that  mainstream  right  now. 


T-i  nt 


he  Bangor  Dally  News,  July  16,  1965] 

V  rrn  thb  Won) — Attes  thi  Elbctiok 

I  epubllcan  Governors  Association  and 

Rlp^>n  Society,  a  OOP  research  organlza- 

to  know  what  has  happened  to 

Johnson's  plan  to  give  the  States 

ge  of  the  Federal  income  tax  reve- 

no  strings  attached. 

a  good  question.     The  Republicans 

ison  cast  the  idea  aside  from  "per- 

p<  evlshness"  provoked  when  a  favor- 

repf)rt  on  the  plan  was  leaked  to  certain 


Job  ison 


wmldn't  know  about   that.     We   do 

h  owever,  that  the  plan  was  publicly 

w  by  the  President  during  the  election 

campalg  i.    And  that  nothing  has  been  said 

since. 


way  of  thinking,  the  plan  has  solid 
:t  would  eliedc,  tf  not  reverse,  the 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune    July 
18,  1965] 
I  Shaking  Tax  Moni:t 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — Good    issues    are    in    short 
supply   with   the   Republicans.     When   they 
get  one,  they  ought  to  run  with  it — fast. 

The  Republican  Governors'  Association  has 
come  to  life  with  an  admirable  initiative.  It 
isn't  being  scared  away  just  because  Presi- 
dent Johnson  once  supported  It. 

The  GOP  Governors  strongly  endorse  the 
project,  which  had  Its  origins  within  the 
Johnson  administration,  that  the  Federal 
Government  share  unconditionally  with 
State  governments  substantial  Federal  tax 
revenue. 

The  purpose:  to  strengthen  government 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  which  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  most  acute  problems  of  the 
exploding  population  and  massive  shift  to 
the  cities,  by  helping  provide  revenue  where 
it  can  best  be  collected — at  the  Federal  level. 
The  proposal  is  not  new.  The  initiative  of 
the  Republican  Governors  is  new — and 
timely.  Their  plea,  in  effect,  1b  that  the 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress  join  with 
them  in  making  this  revenue-sharing  plan 
a  major  Republican  cause  and  to  generate 
such  public  support  that  the  Democrats  will 
also  find  It  Irresistible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  Repub- 
lican enterprise. 

It  Is  sound  government.  It  is  sound 
politics. 

It  is  progressive  in  that  it  seeks  to  equip 
State  and  local  government  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  massive  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion— transportation,  education,  health, 
technology — not  neglect  them. 

It  is  conservative  in  that  one  of  its  end 
results  would  be  to  arrest  the  flow  of  politi- 
cal power  to  Washington. 

It  would  unite  all  wings  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  on  at  least  one  major  Issue  at  a 
time  when  GOP  unity  is  so  elusive.  Barry 
Goldwater  supports  the  plan  and  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  supports  it.  So  do  all  the 
Republican  Governors  In  between.  Here  a 
Republican  consensus  ought  to  be  possible 
and  once  the  Republicans  start  working  to- 
gether, who  can  teU — they  might  like  it. 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Governors'  Association,  calls  the 
proposal  to  share  Federal  revenue  with  the 
States  "the  first  really  workable  suggestion 
advanced  in  many  years  to  correct  the  de- 
veloping imbalance  in  the  revenue  structure 
of  government  at  all  levels." 

Dr.  John  S.  Saloma  III,  president  of  the 
Ripon  Society,  a  Republican  research  group 
which  helped  prepare  the  study  paper  for 
the  Governors,  says  that  "strengthening 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  one  of 
the  great  challenges  of  a  new  and  excltluK 
political  era." 

If  the  Republican  Governors  and  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Congress  can  Join  forces 
on  this  program,  they  will  be  showing  the 
country  that  they  can  overcome  one  of  the 
most  serioiis  deterrents  to  action. 

The  distaste  for  giving  up  control  of  Fed- 
eral programs  administered  through  the 
States  isn't  something  which  prevails  only  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  It 
Is  shared  by  Congressmen.    They  hesitate  to 


yield  their  role  and  their  control  in  the« 
matters.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  GowT 
nors  will  have  to  demonstrate  decisiveiwS." 
lie  demand  to  win  Congress — and  the  Pnmi 
dent— to  their  side.  ^"" 

President  Johnson  once  supported  thii 
plan  and  maybe  he  will  again,  its  mem! 
haven't  changed. 

"The  revenue-sharing  proposal,"  Governor 
Smylie's  report  concludes,  "can  help  to  dk 
pare  our  political  system  to  meet  the  onward 
rush  of  events.  It  can  help  us  to  put  into 
practice  all  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  ot 
'cooperative  federalism.'  It  can  help  us  build 
government  for  tomorrow." 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
community  participation  adds  depth  to 
activities  for  the  aging.  I  am  delighted 
to  note  the  concern  and  initiative  dis- 
played  by  Mr.  Harry  Shealey.  of  Dun- 
dalk.  Md.,  in  providing  outlets  for  the 
interests  and  activities  of  the  older  dti- 
zens.  Terming  his  program  "Pride  in 
Retirement  Plan."  Mr.  Shealey  has 
offered  the  complete  facilities  of  his 
workshop  to  older  citizens.  The  Com- 
mission on  Aging  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  accepted  his  plan. 

The  full  story  of  Mr.  Shealey's  con- 
structive collaboration  with  aging  citizens 
is  contained  in  the  Community  Press  of 
Dundalk.    I  am  proud  to  include  it  in 

the  CONGRESIONAL  RECORD: 

Workshop  AcnvrriEs  fob  RmaKD 

A  pride  in  retirement  plan,  proposed  by 
Harry  Shealey.  of  259  Colgate  Avenue,  was 
accepted  by  the  commission  for  the  State 
of  Maryland  on  the  aging  as  a  worthwhile 
and  desirable  project  for  retired  men. 

The  commission,  under  the  direction  of 
Gerald  Monsman,  executive  director,  and 
L.  B.  Twist,  county  contact  oflleer,  invited 
Joseph  J.  Luddy.  representative  of  the  Balti- 
more Coimty  Senior  Citizens  Board,  and  Guy 
Stapleton.  county  chairman  to  a  firsthand 
inspection  on  July  8  of  the  facilities  offered 
under  Mr.  Shealey's  plan. 

Mr.  Stapleton  gave  his  full  endorsement 
to  the  proposed  program  and  stated  that  he 
would  officially  Inform  the  State  office  to 
that  effect. 

The  pride  In  retirement  plan  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Shealey,  would  make  available 
to  senior  citizens  who  are  retired,  the  com- 
plete facilities  of  his  workshop.  The  only 
cost  would  be  the  material  necessary  for  each 
individual's  project. 

Complete  woodworking  facilities,  informa- 
tion on  finishing,  metalcraft,  upholstering, 
machine  work,  and  leather  crafting  will  be 
available. 

As  the  program  progresses,  other  arts  and 
crafts  in  which  sufficient  Interest  Is  shown 
will  be  Introduced.  A  lounging  area  for 
reading  enjoyment  and  dlscxisslon  is  planned. 

Representing  the  retired  senior  citizens  at 
the  meeting  were  Ben  Seawell,  Al  Balnes  and 
J.  Markel. 

The  Community  Press  and  Eastern  Beacon 
are  proud  to  have  reported  the  conception 
of  "pride  in  retirement"  and  hope  for  its 
continued  success. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Maryland  has  a  great  tradition  as  horse- 
racing  and  hunt  cup  country.  In  recent 
years,  several  stud  farms  in  Harford 
County,  in  my  congressional  district, 
have  added  luster  to  this  tradition  by 
opening  a  "racing  frontier"  through  their 
breeding  and  training  of  racehorses.  It 
Is  my  pleasure  to  include  tn  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  story  of  this  expan- 
sion of  an  old  and  honored  Maryland 
tradition  as  told  In  the  Aegis  of  Bel  Air, 
Md.,  for  July  22. 1965: 

Racxhorsk   Countrt 

The  rolUng  hills  of  Harford  County  have 
long  been  known  as  horse  country.  From 
the  early  days  of  farnalng,  to  the  first  race- 
tracks, to  the  breeding  of  turf  champions, 
Harford  has  set  a  name  for  itself  in  the  racing 

In  early  years  horses  were  \ised  primarily 
tor  transportation,  bu'i  with  the  invention  of 
the  automobile,  the  horse  became  obsolete 
in  that  sense  and  was  kept  more  for  pleasure 

riding. 

At  that  time  horse  racing  existed,  but 
mostly  on  a  small  scale.  Though  county  fairs 
and  cross-country  courses  were  the  first  race- 
tracks much  of  racing  was  confined  to 
wealthy  society  circles. 

The  development  of  American  racing  and 
the  American  thOTOXighbred  followed  logical 
steps  to  its  present  status;  it  borrowed  a  large 
amount  of  English  tradition  (for  racing  was 
in  full  swing  there),  but  It  did  assume  its 
own  characteristics  as  well. 

Industrialization  accelerated  the  growth  of 
the  sport.  Harford  played  a  substantial  part 
m  opening  the  "racing  frontier"  especially 
for  Maryland  breeds.  At  one  time  there  were 
two  racetracks  In  the  county  making  It  one 
of  the  only  counties  In  the  coimtry  to  have 
more  than  one.  Bel  Air  and  Havre  de  Grace 
Racetracks,  no  longer  In  existence,  put  Har- 
ford on  the  racing  map. 

Now,  the  racehorse  only  knows  Harford 
through  the  numerous  farms  around  the 
county  where  thoroughbreds  are  bred,  raised, 
and  trained : 

Coimtry  Life  Farm,  owned  by  John  and 
Joseph  Pons,  Is  located  on  Route  1  near  Bel 
Air  and  Is  one  of  the  county's  largest  and 
most  well  known  farms.  It  Is  recognized  all 
over  the  east  for  Its  six  stallions.  Heading 
that  Ust  Is  the  celebrated  Saggy,  sire  of  the 
great  Carry  Back,  next  Is  Big  Brave  who  has 
not  sired  any  horses  that  have  raced  as  yet, 
but  reports  say  that  his  yearlings  look  very 
promising.  Rash  Prince,  Dark  Ruler,  and 
Pinal  Ruling  are  all  well  established  sires  and 
Multnomah  Is  the  most  recent  addition  to 
Coimtry  Ufe.  He  Is  a  three-quarter  brother 
to  the  famous  Cicada,  the  world's  leading 
money  winning  mare. 

The  Pons  regret  that  they  must  obtain  an- 
other sire  in  the  near  future  to  replace  an  old 
standby.  Occupy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  24 
recently.  He  had  many  winners,  however, 
and  win  live  on  In  his  offspring. 

Country  Life  Is  primarily  a  breeding  farm 
but  many  racehorses  are  turned  out  In  the 
pastures  to  recover  from  ailments  and  ex- 
hausting racing  campaigns.  Many  mares  are 
also  boarded  at  the  farm  all  year  long,  and 
twice  as  many  stay  there  during  the  breed- 
ing season. 

Mr.  James  Richardson,  Jr.,  is  the  owner 
of  Panorama  Farm  at  Forest  Hill.     The  farm 


ia  approximately  160  acres  large  and  boasts 
three  Btuds;  Oangway,  Toy  Weight,  and 
Newbus  who  are  weU  regarded  by  horBemen. 
Mr.  BlchardBon  trains  raoeborses  while  he 
manages  bla  farm;  he  handles  them  there 
and  then  ahlpe  th«n  by  van  to  the  tracks 
where  they  are  to  run.  He  contends  that  a 
horse  can  be  trained  on  a  farm,  just  as  easUy 
as  it  can  be  trained  on  the  track. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Richardson 
has  only  been  at  Panorama  for  5  years,  the 
ezceUent  changes  and  improvements  that  he 
has  made  already,  indicate  that  he  will  make 
the  farm  a  showplace  before  too  long. 

One  of  Harford  County's  newest  farms  is 
Wit's  End  Farm  located  on  Calvary  Road  near 
Bel  Air.  It  Is  owned  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Hunt  who 
has  other  farms  along  the  east  coast. 

Wit's  End  Is  managed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  who  handles  all  the  training.  They 
have  one  stud,  Mon  Triumph,  who  has  sired 
a  nvunber  of  good  prospects,  and  intends  to 
buy  another  stud  very  shortly. 

The  only  training  track  In  the  county  Is 
located  at  the  farm;  It  Is  one-half  of  a  mile 
oval  with  weU  placed  turns  and  a  four- 
horse  starting  gate.  The  combination  pro- 
vides an  Ideal  setup  for  breaking  yearlings, 
training  racehorses,  and  boarding  horses  Just 
to  get  them  In  shape. 

Wit's  End  Is  a  young  farm  and  will  soon 
be  making  a  big  name  for  Itself  as  Its  po- 
tential Is  imllmlted. 

Mr.  Peter  Jay.  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Is  one  of 
Maryland's  most  noted  horsemen.  Mr.  Jay 
owns  Windmill  HiU  Farm  and  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  breeders  In  the 
State.  Evidence  of  this  is  the  recent  victory 
of  Repeating  in  the  rich  Monmouth  Handi- 
cap. Repeating  is  by  Double  Jay  and  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Jay  and  his  wife. 

WlndmlU  Hill  is  a  "model"  horse  farm 
standing  two  studs.  Right  Proud  and  Peveron 
who  are  revealing  their  fine  capabUltles, 
having  sired  some  of  the  best  looking  young 
horses  In  the  area.  Their  offspring  have  not 
yet  set  any  records  at  the  tracks,  but  very 
few  have  reached  racing  age. 

Mr.  Jay,  besides  running  his  farm.  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Horse  Breeders  Associa- 
tion That  appointment  alone  would  indi- 
cate the  caliber  of  Windmill  Hill  and  the  abU- 
Ity  of  the  horseman  who  owns  It. 

Col.  L.  S.  MacPhairB  Glenagus  Farms  Is 
probably  one  of  the  area's  most  attractive 
farms.  It  Is  located  near  Bel  Air  and  Is  ex- 
tremely well  suited  t<x  horses.  Colonel  Mac- 
PhaU  Is  well  known  In  the  racing  world  for 
the  horses  he  has  bred.  At  that  farm,  how- 
ever, the  emphasis  seems  to  be  upon  breeding 
as  opposed  to  racing. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  Harford  Coimty's 
thoroughbred  horse  farms.  There  are  count- 
less others  operating  on  a  smaller  basis. 

Racing  Is  a  growing  Industry  and  If  the 
number  of  Harford  farms  continue  to  In- 
crease in  size  and  quality  the  county  may 
soon  become  Maryland's  breeding  center. 


Will  become  a  nationwide  problem  in  the 

future: 

Valuabu  Besoubcx 

Eastern  State  residents,  eepedally  those  In 
the  larger  cities  Uke  New  York  and  PhUa- 
delphla.  are  finding  out  what  a  valuable 
resource  water  Is.  Some  areas  have  eeen 
water  supply  reservoirs  reduced  to  near  dis- 
aster levels  by  a  4-year  drought. 

Those  old  enough  to  remember  the  early 
1930's  In  the  Midwest  can  understand  some 
of  the  suffering  that  accompanies  prolonged 
periods  of  dry  weather.  Since  that  era. 
shelterbelts  have  cropped  up  to  halt  wind 
erosion  on  dry  soil,  farm  dams  have  been 
buUt  to  hold  the  water  where  it  falls,  and 
other  water  conservation  measures  insti- 
tuted. 

Today's  plight  of  the  easterners  should  be 
a  reminder  that  not  enough  has  been  done  In 
this  field.  More  work  needs  to  be  dcme  to 
reduce  the  amounts  of  runoff,  and  to  hold 
the  water  where  it  falls  so  that  the  water 
tables  which  supply  the  irrigation,  house- 
hold, and  Industrial  uses  will  not  be  de- 
pleted. 

Nebraskans  are  fortunate  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  underground  water — but 
It  Is  not  Inexhaustible. 


Abolishing   Capftal    Puuslmieiit   in   die 
District  of  Colombia 
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Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  concise 
commentary  on  the  need  for  water  con- 
servation appeared  recently  in  one  of  the 
finest  newspapers  of  Nebraska,  the  Nor- 
folk Daily  News,  of  July  17.  1965.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  be- 
cause of  our  dependence  on  water  re- 
sources and  the  fact  that  this  is,  and 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NSW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  WTOP  editorial  broadcast 
on  July  26  and  27,  1965.  The  editorial 
supports  my  bill,  YLR.  559,  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  recent  statement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  suiHX>rting  my  bill  is 
cited,  and  is  noted  as  a  step  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

The  editorial  follows': 

WTOP  Radio  and  TV  JSamoKiM. 
(By  Jack  Jurey) 

For  some  months  this  station  has  fioped 
that  Congressman  Abraham  Mui<tdi's  bill 
to  abolish  capital  pimishment  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  attract  the  attention  it 
deserves.  This  rather  obscure  piece  of  legis- 
lation seemed  to  us  to  be  a  peg — a  rather 
small  peg,  to  be  svure — ^upon  which  to  hang  a 
review  of  the  ethics  and  deterrent  effect  of 
executions. 

Oiu-  best  hopes  have  now  been  realized, 
thanks  to  a  statement  of  Justice  Department 
policy  by  Ramsey  Clark,  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  John  Mc- 
MnxAN,  of  the  House  District  Committee,  Mr. 
Clark  says  in  part:  "We  favor  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty.  Modern  penology  with 
its  correctional  and  rehabilitation  skills  af- 
fords greater  protection  to  society  than  the 
death  penalty  which  Is  inconsistent  with  its 
goals."  The  Deputy  Attwney  General  con- 
tinued: "This  Nation  U  too  great  In  Its  re- 
sources and  too  good  in  its  purpoees  to  en- 
gage In  the  light  of  present  understanding 
in  the  deliberate  taking  of  human  life  as 
either  a  punishment  or  a  deterrent  to  domes- 
tic crime." 

Mr.  Clark  then  went  on  to  ^gest  that 
capital  punishment  should  not  be  abolished 
"piecemeal,"  in  Just  this  one  Federal  Juris- 
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diction,  He  proposed  instead  that  the  death 
penalty  might  be  abolished  for  all  Federal 
crimes  everyTrhere  and  suggested  that  the 
matter  ihoxild  be  studied  both  by  the  District 
of  Colu  nbia  Crime  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional prime  Commission. 

this  statement  of  position  is  far 

we  had  hoped.    For  the  first  time. 

Department  has  taken  a  public 

against  capital  punishment,  which 

a  step  of  great  significance.    If  the 

wants   a   survey    of    the   entire 

punishment  problem,   then  it  prob- 

be  provided — especially  since  At- 

jeneral  Nicholas  Katzenbach  is  chalr- 

Ithe  National  Crime  Commission.    The 
t  thing  Is  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
chief  law  enforcement  arm  of  the 
Government,  already  has  spoken  out 
subject. 


tie 


Tfa  t  Reapportionmeiit  Ball  Game 


gXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JlON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mrw  tohk 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speakf  r,  the  "ball  game"  presently  being 
played  in  the  other  body  on  the  subject 
of  rea]  iportionment  prompts  me  to  in- 
clude 1  dth  these  ranarks  the  following 
resolut  on  adopted  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  on  May  3,  1965: 
Senate  Resolution  168  Adopted  ik  New  York 
State  Senate  Mat  3,   1965 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislat\ire  of 

the  l^tate  of  New  York  memorializing  the 

of    the    United    States    and    the 

legtslftures   of    all    the    States    to    oppose 

which  are  being  made  to  promote 

ai^Lendment  to  the  Constitution  which 

permit  one   house   of   a   bicameral 

tiire   to   be  apportioned  on  a   basis 

than  equal  treatment  of  citizens  or 
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Wher  tas  efforts  are  being  made  in  the 
leglslati  ires  of  the  several  States  and  in  the 
Congrei  s  of  the  United  States  to  promote  an 
amendi  lent  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
ane  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
il  portioned  on  a  basis  other  than  equal 
of  citizens  or  residents;  and 
such  an  amendment  would  par- 
nkillify  the  historic  and  salutory  decl- 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  people 
given  equal  privileges  of  representa- 
ardless  of  their  place  of  residence,  by 
permitting  an  iinrepresentative  house  to 
veto  t±  0  actions  of  a  more  representative 
house;  ind 
Wher  ;as 


the    unequal    representation    of 

the  n.S.  Senate  is  not  pertinent  in 

cc^ection    because    the    States    were 

and    independent    entitles    whose 

representation  was  natxu-ally  demanded 

in  order  to  create  a  Federal 

i  nd  there  Is  no  such  sovereign  status 

(  istricts  of  a  State  legislature;  and 

there  are  at  least  as  many  special 

requiring  representation  in  propor- 

xjpulation  in  the  thickly  settled  areas 

<  .tates  as  In  the  sparsely  settled  areas; 


the  principle  of  majority  rule  re- 
hat  districts  with  a  minority  of  the 
>f  a  State  should  not  be  able  to  out- 
a   legislative  body   districts   with   a 
greater  number  of   people,   as 
oft^n  happened  in  this  and  other  States 
happen  again  if  the  proposed  amcnd- 
s^ould  prevail :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  strongly  opposes  the  proposed 
amendment  and  supports  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  requiring  equal  treat- 
ment of  a  State's  people  in  its  representative 
bodies  as  a  fundamental  bulwark  of  demo- 
cratic self-government;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Governors  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
all  the  States  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

By  order  of  the  Senate. 

George  Van  Lengen, 

Secretary. 


The  Easy  Chair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  vital  foreign  aid  programs  today  is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  has  bene- 
fited many  people  in  Latin  America,  and 
has  helped  to  win  for  the  United  States 
many  new  friends.  However,  some  self- 
imposed  critics  of  our  aid  programs  have 
unjustly  commented  about  the  work  in 
Latin  America  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  about  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Clarence  Moore,  publisher  of  the  Times 
of  Havana,  in  exile,  has  captured,  in  a 
recent  column  in  his  newspaper,  the  un- 
fairness of  these  critics.  His  brilliant, 
almost  classic  conunentary  on  the  Al- 
liance, and  on  a  speech  by  James  H. 
Boren,  director  of  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance Programs,  ought  to  be  read  by  all, 
and  I  therefore,  commend  it  to  your 
attention : 

.  The  Easy  Chaib 

(By  Clarence  Moore) 

Apt  quotations  are  always  a  pleasure  to 
discover  and  a  further  pleasure  to  pass  along. 
One  of  these  turned  up  the  other  day  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congeessionai,  Record,  that 
compendium    of    words    good    and    bad. 

It  caught  the  fancy  of  President  Johnson 
who  used  it  a  week  or  two  later  In  partial 
form  in  a  speech  and,  in  turn,  must  have  im- 
pressed Time  magazine  since  it  chose  to 
quote  Johnson's  speech,  Including  the  words 
I  found  and  liked.  My  earliest  attribution 
is  to  an  AID  ofllclal  speaking  before  the 
Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance  early 
in  May  of  this  year.  Where  he  came  by  his 
source  Is  not  known,  but  he  told  the  Part- 
ners with  some  bitterness  of  earlier  expe- 
riences. 

He  had  formerly  been  assigned  with  AID  in 
Peru.  He  had  worked  long  hours  In  the 
slums  and  the  barrladas  In  close  touch  with 
the  federations  of  campesinos.  It  was  back- 
breaking  work  that  took  him  into  the  source 
waters  of  the  Andes  where  he  came  down 
with  chills  and  fever.  Later,  back  in  the 
United  States,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
chills  and.  on  his  way  to  a  doctor,  turned  on 
his  radio  to  a  well-known  commentator.  The 
commentator  described  all  AID  ofHclals  as 
vagrants  who  drank  martinis  before  break- 
fast and  then  went  to  plush  offices  where  they 
thought  up  ways  to  waste  the  U.S.  tax  dollar. 
After  announcing  his  pride  at  being  an  offi- 
cial of  AID  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  Job, 
the  AID  executive  told  the  Partners  a  story 
from  long  ago: 

"To  that  commentator,  and  to  those  arm- 
chair critics  who  parrot  his  cliches,  I  say  with 


Gen.  Lucius  Paulus.  as  he  said  in  the  second 
cenutry  B.C.  'commanders  should  be  coun- 
seled  chiefly  by  persons  of  known  talent  and 
those  who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  action.' 
General  Paulus  went  on  to  say: 

"  'If,  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself 
qualified  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war 
which  I  am  to  conduct,  let  him  not  refuse 
the  assistance  to  the  state,  but  let  him  come 
with  me  into  Macedonia. 

"  'He  shall  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a  tent, 
even  his  traveling  charges  shall  be  defrayed. 
But  if  he  thinks  this  is  too  much  trouble, 
and  prefers  the  repose  of  a  city  life  to  the 
tolls  of  war,  let  him  not  on  land  assimie  the 
office  of  a  pilot.'  " 

The  Alliance  is  surrounded  by  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  critics  who  have  no  han- 
kerlng  to  go  to  Macedonia.  These  persons 
are  quite  willing  to  take  their  soundings  froa 
the  repose  of  their  city  rooms.  Few  of  them 
have  ever  pitched  their  tents  outside  the  lim- 
ited Jurisdiction  of  their  own  circulation 
managers. 

The  general  seems  to  have  had  them  pegged 
pretty  well  over  2,000  years  ago.  It  he  were 
around  today,  he  would  find  that  it  can  still 
be  awfully  lonely  in  Macedonia. 

As  Mr.  Moore's  column  Indicated,  Mr. 
Boren  has  been  among  our  ablest  work- 
ers for  AID.  I  imderstand  that  two 
American  coworkers  of  his  in  Lima, 
Peru.  Dr.  Keating  and  Dr.  Mike  Chiap- 
petta  had  given  him  the  quotation  "come 
with  me  into  Macedonia."  Mr.  Boren 
found  it  useful  in  encouraging  friends 
and  visitors  to  see  Lima  as  well  as  the 
rural  countryside.  In  fact,  the  quota- 
tion has  proved  to  be  so  meaningful  that 
other  Government  officials  who  saw  it  on 
his  wall,  where  he  fittingly  had  framed 
it,  have  besieged  Mr.  Boren  with  nu- 
merous requests  for  copies,  which  he  has 
supplied.  Hopefully,  armchair  critics  of 
AID  will  soon  become  acquainted  with 
this  quotation,  too,  and  paying  its  heed, 
would  learn  about  AID  firsthand  by 
going,  "into  Macedonia." 
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Mr.  WilUns  Is  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  WABC  radio  editorial  de- 
livered on  July  15,  16,  and  17,  1965  by 
Walter  A.  Schwartz,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WABC  in  New  York. 
The  editorial  concerns  the  statement  by 
Roy  Wilkins  of  the  NAACP  that  civil 
rights  groujjs  should  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  civil  rights,  and  not  involve 
themselves  in  the  Vietnam  issue. 

It  is  desirable  that  civil  rights  groups 
direct  their  energies  to  the  attainment 
of  their  original  goal,  that  of  winning 
equal  rights  for  Negroes  In  this  country. 
Their  purposes  become  confused  when 
these  organizations  take  stands  on  inter- 
national problems. 

The  editorial  follows : 
WABC    Radio    Editoiiial:    "Mk.    Wilkins    Is 
Right" 

Roy  Wilkins  of  the  NAACP  makes  great 
sense  in  discussing  the  true  role  of  local  and 
national   civU   rights   groups.     The   NAACP 


) 


god  other  rights  organizations,  he  insista. 
iliould  stick  tp  civil  rights  and  stay  away 
({om  the  issue  of  Vietnam.  There  is  a  rising 
ferment  in  some  of  the  local  rights  organlza- 
ttons  to  get  involved  In  the  so-called  peace 
movement  over  Vietnam.  We  believe,  as  Mr. 
^kins,  that  the  mission  of  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations is  to  win  equal  rights  for  Negroes 
jn  this  country  and  not  to  settle  interna- 
tional problems.  Certainly  the  members  of 
rights  organizations  have  every  right  as  In- 
dividuals to  take  positions  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  but  they  should  not  use  their  or- 
ganizations for  this  purpose.  The  public  be- 
comes confused  over  the  true  role  of  clvU 
rights  groups  when  they  divide  their  energies 
between  domestic  and  foreign  problems.  Let 
the  civil  rights  groups  devote  themselves  to 
their  original  goal :  of  ridding  their  localities 
md  the  Nation  of  Job  discrimination,  hous- 
ing, and  school  segregation.  Let  them  leave 
Vietnam  to  others. 


The  Gardner  Appointment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONKECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  W.  Gardner  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  into 
contact  with  Mr.  Gardner  at  many  edu- 
cation conferences  and  can  personally 
confirm  the  words  of  praise  delivered  by 
President  Johnson  in  armouncing  his 
appointment. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  an  outstanding  figure 
In  the  education  world.  He  is  an  orig- 
inal thinker,  a  persuasive  advocate  and 
a  perceptive  critic.  He  is  also  a  Repub- 
lican, but  so  are  some  of  my  best  friends. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Gardner  un- 
doubtedly signifies  that  greater  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  education 
aspect  of  the  Department's  affairs. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Educational 
opportimity  is  probably  the  strongest 
single  factor  in  breaking  the  perpetuat- 
ing cycle  of  poverty.  Educational  op- 
portunity is  the  key  to  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  economy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times] 
The  Oahdner  Appointment 
The  surprise  appointment  of  John  W. 
Gardner  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Is  another  demonstration  of 
President  Johnson's  new-found  ability  to 
look  in  unconventional  places  to  find  the  in- 
disputably right  man  for  an  important  Job 
at  the  moment  that  Job  most  needs  doing 
right.  In  the  Department's  short  12-year 
history,  five  Secretaries  have  struggled  with 
indifferent  success  to  transform  a  collection 
of  bureaucracies  into  a  cohesive  unit.  They 
were  hampered  not  only  by  the  relatively  re- 
cent elevation  of  these  vital  concerns  to 
Cabinet  status  but  even  more  by  the  many 
vested  political  and  bureaucratic  interests 
that  blocked  strong  executive  leadership. 

The  accent  tended  to  lean  heavily  toward 
health  and  welfare,  with  education  often  a 
pious  afterthought.    Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 


an  amiable  politician  derold  of  expertneas  in 
any  of  the  fields  under  his  direction,  was  111 
equipped  to  reform  the  Department's  opera- 
tions or  sharpen  its  goals. 

The  Importance  of  that  mission  is  no^ 
beyond  question.  As  the  President  has  taken 
special  pains  to  point  out  in  virtually  every 
discussion  of  his  domestic  program,  educa- 
tion has  moved  to  the  center  of  the  national 
stage.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty," Just  as  it  will  be  a  key  lnstr\mient  in 
any  attempt  to  asstire  economic  health  and 
expansion.  And  It  is  the  rational  basis  of 
any  promise  of  social  Justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  racial  minorities. 

Mr.  Gardner  has  long  been  a  sharp  and 
impatient  critic  of  softness  and  lack  of  pur- 
pose in  the  \ise  ef  education,  both  in  the 
Government  and  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity. He  has  made  it  the  main  business  of 
his  hardheaded  advice  and  of  the  founda- 
tion dollars  at  his  command  to  elevate  edu- 
cation to  a  place  of  national  priority.  By 
avoiding  personal  publicity,  he  has  given  a 
special  persuasiveness  to  his  ideas  and  policy 
guidelines. 

President  Johnson,  Impressed  by  Mr. 
Gardner's  effectiveness  in  presiding  over  the 
task  force  that  shaped  recent  advances  in 
educational  legislation,  now  clearly  is  giving 
the  new  Secretary  a  mandate  to  raise  educa- 
tion to  Cabinet  rank,  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 

In  the  end  it  may  take  more  than  a  mere 
reorganization  of  the  department  to  achieve 
this  objective.  For  the  moment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  a  staff  of  al- 
most 90.000,  with  annual  funds  of  close  to 
$30  billion  and  with  Influence  over  many 
times  that  amount,  calls  for  the  kmd  of  un- 
sentimental pursuit  of  excellence  in  vision 
and  policy  planning  that  has  long  been  Mr. 
Gardner's  personal  and  professional  quest. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Trtbime, 
July  38,  1965] 

ExcELLEiiT  Choice  To  Build  Excellence 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  often  called  the  Department  of 
Headaches,  Is  getting  its  sixth  Secretary  in 
a  dozen  years.  President  Johnson  designated 
John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.,  to  succeed  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  the 
former  five-term  Cleveland  mayor,  who  leaves 
bureaucratic  puzzlements  for  the  serenity  of 
a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judgeship. 

Secretary  Celebrezze,  for  all  his  talents  and 
diligence  In  a  complicated  Job,  had  been  re- 
ported less  than  happy.  Some  of  his  prede- 
cessors felt  equally  fnistrated.  He  was  in 
departmental  charge  for  2  years  in  an  iin- 
folding  era  of  great  futiue  changes  for  Amer- 
ican education  and  health,  and  leaves  with 
the  customary  high  praises.  But  Celebrezze's 
departtire  is  hardly  surprising. 

The  Gardner  selection  is  superb.  As  the 
President  put  it,  "he  is  regarded  by  his  peers 
as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
field  of  U.S.  education."  Not  only  that,  but 
Gardner  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  prime 
mover  in  the  educational  field.  The  phrase, 
"pursuit  of  excellence,"  title  of  a  Gardner 
report.  Is  a  slogan  imbedded  in  language  and 
thought.  He  Is  a  man  of  action,  an  original 
thinker,  and  a  thorough  Independent.  Prob- 
ably no  one  person  is  more  Important  in 
American  education.  It's  a  piquant  detail 
that  Gardner  is  a  lifelong  Republican,  but 
this  wasn't  a  political  choice.  In  a  world 
where  declining  quality  and  the  counter- 
weight of  excellence  are  great  Issues,  the 
President  said:  "I  know  of  no  one  who  is  bet- 
ter suited  by  temperament,  experience,  and 
commonsense  intellectualism  to  confront 
these  issues  and  bend  them  to  the  national 
desire." 

To  pick  individual  excellence  for  high  Cab- 
inet rank  in  the  development  of  national  ex- 
cellence is  obviously  logical.  The  stimulus 
and  the  promise  of  fulfilled  goals  must  heart- 


en every  citizen.  For  excellence  is  a  matter 
of  practice.  President  Johnson  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  putting  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  excellence  in  charge  at  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   BCASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  been  pleased  to  support  the  con- 
cept and  activities  of  the  peace  ever  since 
Its  inception,  I  was  particularly  happy  to 
discover  recently  that  one  of  my  own 
constituents,  Mr.  Neal  Jacobs,  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  is  participating  In  an 
especially  noteworthy  project  on  an 
island  oflf  the  coast  of  Panama. 

Neal's  work  Is  described  in  an  article 
from  the  June-July  issue  of  the  Peace 
Corps  magazine,  Volimteer,  written  by  a 
friend  and  coworker,  Tony  Masso.  I 
think  this  little  article  amply  demon- 
strates the  dedication  and  resourceful- 
ness shown  by  these  two  young  men  and 
the  results  which  their  efforts  have 
brought  to  the  Bocas  del  Toro  area. 
Neal  and  Tony  cannot  be  considered 
atypical  of  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  I  suggest  that  their  work  Is  further 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  should  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with 
unanimous  consent,  place  It  in  full  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Town  Woke  Up 
(By    Tony    Masso) 

Albeit  rather  unusual  for  Peace  Corps 
service,  tourism  is  my  main  concern  in 
Bocas  del  Toro,  a  town  on  a  beautiful  tropi- 
cal Island  off  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Panama. 

Along  with  volunteer  Neal  Jacobs  (North 
Adams,  Mass.),  we  have  begun  a  tourism 
promotion  project  that  is  weU  underway. 
With  nationwide  publicity  a  nxmiber  o*  buc-» 
cessful  tours  have  already  been  conducted. 
Recently  we  formed  a  tourist  cooperatlTe 
that  is  now  running  its  own  toura  bringing 
in  70  to  80  people  on  each  trip,  and  on  Its 
way   toward   being   a   financial   succen. 

This  activity  began  by  Inviting  other 
volunteers  in  Panama  for  a  weekend  on  the 
island.  (Actually,  it  was  a  little  lonely  on 
this  isolated  Island,  so  we  decided  to  have 
some  company.)  Many  volunteers  turned 
up  and  enjoyed  their  stay.  After  realizing 
what  potential  the  area  had.  we  met  with 
local  businessmen,  formed,  the  co-op,  and 
set  up  and  ran  tours.  Since  then,  the  Bocas 
Tourist  Cooperative,  with  its  Peace  Corps 
advisers,  has  run  two  tourist  weekends  offer- 
ing water  skiing,  lobster  barbecues,  and 
moonlight  cruises  around  the  Isle-studded 
bay. 

Aiding  the  town  economically  and  raising 
the  community  spirit  of  the  villagers  are 
primary  objectives  of  the  program.  The 
town's  response  has  been  incredible:  the 
park  was  painted  and  relandscaped  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years;  the  streets  were 
scrupulously  cleaned;  houses  were  painted; 
yards  were  cleaned;  the  beaches  were  bull- 
dozed and  raked;  in  essence,  the  town  woke 
up. 
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E<  onomlcally,  the  town's  revenue  ha£  been 
augmented.  On  one  excurslcm  aJone, 
I  spent  approximately  $3,000.  Thla 
influx  reached  the  shoeehine  boys, 
,  and  fishermen,  as  well  as  the  more 
;  cantlna  owners  and  hotel  proprietors 
were  created  and  filled. 

started  out  for  me  to  be  a  leisurely 
of   stuffing   alligators.    Iguanas,   and 
sea  life  turned  out  to  be  a  worth- 
Peace   Corps  project  for  the   town's 
smen  who  easily  sold  all  their  prod- 
the  "new"  tourists. 

has  created  a  new  way  of  life 

people    of   Bocas   del    Toro.    The 

tranquil  island  has  changed,  but  Irom  the 

of  its  inhabitants  we  feel  confident 

has  been  a  good  change. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

FHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
,  much  has  been  said  of  the  de- 
in  oiir  maritime  policy,  and  in 
therewith  I  include  the  fol- 
article  entiUed,  "Weak  Spot  In 
Defenses."  written  by  Rear  Adm. 
D.  Hayes,  historian  and  free  lance 
who  was  formerly  editor  of  Ship- 
whlch  was  published  in  the  July 
" ,  Issue  of  America  magazine : 
Weak  Spot  in  Ouh  Defenses 
(By  Rear.  Adm.  John  D.  Hayes) 
Korea,  our  coixntry's  share  of  world 
ding  lias  dwindled  to  a  mere  5  per- 
And  85  percent  of  our  merchant  ships 
nt>w  over   20  years  old.     Perhaps,   the 
suggests,  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  is 
to  bring  us  a  nasty  moment  of  truth. 
ihe  opening  of  the  Kcwean  hostilities, 
r  S.  merchant  marine,  although  its  ebb 
a;  ready  set  in,  was  stUl  the  greatest  the 
piad  known.    Its  quiet,  effective  serv- 
that  war  appear  loglstically  easy  and 
rjse  to  the  dangerous  assumption  that 
States  would  have  little  trouble 
limited  wars  overseas.    Today,  it 
to  see  how  the  residue  of  that  once 
leet  can  properly  support  our  present 
ment  in  Vietnam— soon  to  be  100,000 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  an 
d  Seventh  Fleet, 
nlilitary  c^>erations  in  Vietnam  are  al- 
to expand  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
War,  we  must  be  ready  to  accept 
and   lasting  strains  in   our  econcany 
f c  reign  relations.     For  we  do  not  have 
a  9  we  had  in  the  similar  situation  In 
t|ie  merchant  shipping  under  our  own 
-  carry  on  a  major  overseas  campcUgn. 
figxires  sufllclent   to   describe   the 
situation.    In    1950,    the    United 
had   3,400   relatively   new   merchant 
Half   <rf    these    were    then   in    active 
carrying  our  domestic  and  40  per- 
our  foreign  trade,  plus  Marshall  plan 
much    needed    coal    for    Europe. 
American-flag     merchantmen     are 
only  9  percent  of  the  country's  sea- 
trade.     In    1950,    U.S.    tankers    were 
In    53    percent   of    our    petroleum 
;  they  haul  only  5  percent  today. 
inomaly  is  that  the  United  States  still 
n    world's   largest    merchant    marine, 
ships  that  compose  it,  however.   85 
are  now  20  years  old;  they  are  slow 
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and  unfit  for  military  operations.  The  only 
section  of  U.S.-flag  shipping  in  any  state 
of  health  is  the  subsidized  linw  fleet  com- 
^leed  of  about  300  ships  built  since  World 
War  n.  But  if  these  ships  are  withdrawn 
from  their  present  established  routes  for 
military  purposes,  maritime  countries  will 
eagerly  move  in  to  capture  this  last  vestige 
of  our  foreign  trade  still  iinder  the  US- 
flag. 

,n^i  ^^   "^®  Marshall    plan,   beginning   in 
1948.  that  revived  the  ancient  craft  of  ship- 
buUding    in    Europe,    and    the   Korean    war 
proved  to  be  another  Marshall  plan,  in  this 
regard,     for     Japan.     ShipbuUding     in     the 
United  States,  however,  was  not  correspond- 
ingly stimulated.     The  Suez  crisis,  too,  stim- 
ulated shipbuilding  but  little  in  the  United 
States.     As  a  result,  the  average  age  of  the 
fleets  of  the  maritime  nations  is  around  10 
years.     Today,  only  5  percent  of  world  shlp- 
bundmg  is  being  done  in  the  United  States. 
While  the  American  people  and  the  US 
naval  profession  aUowed  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  to  decay,  world  seaborne   trade  has 
been  increasing.     Since  1951  it  has  doubled- 
indeed,  the  movement  by  sea  of  petroleum— 
the  lifeblood  of  modern  industrial  economy 
and  of  modern  war— has  tripled.    Much  is 
heard   these   days   about   air   movement  of 
trcx^ps.  and  this  form  of  military  transport  is 
bound  to  Increase.     But  the  giant   let  air- 
craft that  will  do  this  work  are  insatiable 
consumers   of  fuel,   which   must   be    trans- 
ported overseas  to  their   terminals      Airlift 
instead  of  easing  the  shipping  problem,  will' 
augment  it  in  the  area  where  we  are  most 
viUnerable,  the  tanker  fleet. 

How  much  shipping  will  be  needed  for 
support  of  oiu-  Vietnam  commitment  I  sus- 
pect that  Pentagon  planners  do  not  know 
to  view  of  the  successful  support  of  the 
Kwean  war.  the  present  demands  appear 
easy  to  meet;  but  logistics  for  the  affluent 
US.  Armed  Forces  have  a  way  of  ballooning 
The  tonnage  required  for  Korea  in  1952 
equaled  that  for  the  entire  Pacific  operations 
of  the  last  year  of  World  War  U.  it  is  not 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  tonnage  re- 
quired for  Vietnam  will  reach  the' Korean 
figure. 

To  support  500,000  men  in  Korea,  half  of 
them  Americans,  a  dally  supply  of  20  000 
tons  of  dry  cargo  and  125,000  barrels'  of 
petroleum  products  (full  loads  for  two  stand- 
ard dry  cargo  ships  and  one  tanker)  had  to 
be  transported  across  6,000  miles  of  ocean 
For  this.  350  ships  were  needed  in  the  trans- 
pacific supply  line,  as  well  as  250  more  in 
the  Western  Pacific  for  troop  movements  and 
support  from  Japan. 

Where  are  ships  In  such  numbers  to  come 
from,  today?  Neither  our  mothball  nor  sub- 
sidized fleets  can  provide  them.  They  must 
therefore  come  from  the  same  source  that  is 
carrying  our  normal  seaborne  trade,  namely 
foreign-flag  ships  of  the  traditional  maritime 
naUons  and  the  American  owned  flag-of- 
convenlence  fleet. 

To  envision  how  grave  this  military  predic- 
ament is.  the  lay  reader  may  imagine  the 
United  States  turning  over  responsibility  for 
ground,  naval  or  air  defense  to  a  foreign 
country  without  even  protection  of  treaties 
or  compacts.  Because  we  have  to  depend  on 
chartered  foreign  shipping  to  support  our 
military  operations,  we  have  lost  our  freedom 
of  action  to  control  and  use  the  seas  In  the 
cold  war.  Without  such  control,  we  have 
no  sea  power,  despite  a  Navy  that  includes 
a  nuclear  carrier  and  Polaris  missile  subma- 
rines. 

Columnist  Raymond  Moley  (Newsweek 
May  17,  p.  112)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  our  military  policy  in  southeast 
Asia  is  now  more  in  tune  with  geography 
and  reality,  we  are  nevertheless  still  not 
using  the  most  effective  tool  again-st  North 
Vietnam— a  blockade.  Any  small-scale  map 
will  reveal  that  the  only  way  for  sizable 
shipments  of  arms  to  reach  that  country  is 


by  sea.  and  Moley  mentions  201  ships  enter 
ing  its  ports  in  1964.  In  my  opinion  thi 
reason  we  are  not  blockading  Is  simply  the 
likelihood  of  protests  from  our  friends  who 
must  make  their  living  from  the  sea,  and  who 
oppose  restrlcUons  of  any  sort  on  seabonu 
traffic.  The  open  reluctance  of  the  Brlttah 
to  Join  In  an  economic  blockade  of  Cubs 
should  be  fresh  in  American  minds. 

There  remains  to  us,  then,  the  American 
owned  flag-of -convenience  fleet  (whose  bulk 
cargo  types  cotUd  possibly  fill  our  petroleum 
needs  for  Vietnam,  though  not  our  dry  cargo 
needs) .  A  Panamanian  or  Liberian  flag  fly. 
ing  from  the  stem  of  a  gaint  modem  tanker 
or  ore  carrier  is  a  common  sight  in  U.S.  porU 
Chances  are  one  In  four  that  such  a  ship 
manned  by  a  foreign  crew,  is  American- 
owned.  Although  she  is  a  contribution  to 
our  economy  that  U  not  costmg  the  American 
taxpayer  one  dollar,  she  is  not  legally  a  uq 
vessel.  J'  »  ua. 

In  the  case  of  a  flag-of-convenience  ship 
a  citizen  of  one  state  uses  the  nationality  of 
another  state  for  private  purposes  The 
seas  are  free  for  all  to  use,  but  International 
law  requires  that  a  ship,  like  a  person,  have 
nationality.  Some  small  states  choose  to  use 
their  rights  to  the  sea  to  gain  revenue  by 
allowing  shipowners  of  other  countries  to 
register  under  their  flag.  The  shipowner! 
thereby  avoid  their  own  country's  restrictive 
maritime  laws,  high  taxes,  and  labor  costs. 
Prime  users  of  the  flag  of  convenience  are 
American  oil,  steel,  and  alimilniun  companies 
This  legal  expedient,  however.  Is  not  popular 
with  traditional  maritime  countries  nor  with 
U.S.  searfaring  unions.  > 

The  concern  of  Americans  generaUy  should 
be  whether  the  avaUabillty  of  such  ships 
under  flags  of  convenience  is  certain  in  any 
national  emergency.  Agreements  for  their 
retiu^  to  the  U.S.  flag  have  been  made  with 
the  owners,  though  only  tacitly  with  the 
countries  of  present  registry.  By  virtue  of 
these  agreements,  the  Navy  Department  and 
Maritime  Administration  claim  they  have 
"effective  control"  over  these  ships,  but  there 
are  some  Members  of  Congress  who  doubt 
this.  The  right  of  transfer  of  flag  between 
belligerent  and  neutral  has  never  been 
deflnitely  settled  In  International  law,  and 
our  relations  are  not  good  with  one  flag-of- 
convenlence  country,  Panama.  Our  need  for 
foreign  shipping  to  support  the  Vietnam  op- 
eration  could  give  the  European  maritime 
countries  a  lever  for  checking  this  American 
practice. 

FinaUy.  the  Soviet  Union  has  both  a  large 
submarine  force  and  a  growing  merchant 
marine,  which  In  a  decade  may  be  among  the 
world's  largest.  With  Its  increased  Interest 
in  maritime  law.  It  may  be  expected  to  be 
heard  from  In  the  not  too  distant  future  on 
the  touchy  subject  of  the  flag  of  convenience. 
The  threat  to  our  commitment  In  Vietnam 
portends  a  far  more  ominous  danger:  a  de- 
cline m  U.S.  sea  power.  Unless  steps  are 
soon  taken  to  Improve  otu-  alarming  marl- 
time  position,  the  United  States  might  well 
become  a  second-rate  or  third-rate  power 
early  in  the  21st  century.  For  a  historical 
analogy,  we  need  only  remember  Spain  in 
the  17th  centiUTT  after  her  greatness  in  the 
previous  one,  and  what  h^  happened  to 
Great  Britain  In  little  mor«  than  a  genera- 
tion. 

The  American  economy  now  devours  50 
percent  of  the  world's  raw  materials.  Until 
World  War  n,  most  of  what  the  nation  re- 
quired was  found  within  our  own  borders, 
but  60  years  of  accelerating  economic  prog- 
ress and  two  world  wars  have  levied  a  severe 
drain  on  our  forests  and  minerals.  By  1980, 
the  United  States  may  be  one  of  the  world's 
poorest  nations  in  hlghgrade  ores.  Our 
country,  which  too  many  Americans  still 
think  of  as  a  rich  heartland.  Is  In  fact  fast 
becoming  an  Indtiatrial  Island,  depending 
Increasingly  on  Imports  from  overseas  and 
forced  to  compete  with  other  areas  demand- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  earth's  resources. 


Our  seaborne  trade  Is  made  up  of  two 
separate  and  unlike  segments:  Importing  of 
jaw  materiaU  and  exporting  of  processed 
Boods.  The  import  segment  Is  by  far  the 
more  important,  for  it  is  part  of  oxir  basic 
Industries  and  essential  to  our  economic  life. 
The  bulk-carrier  ships  that  bring  these  vital 
necessities  to  our  shores  are  almost  all  under 
foreign  flags.  The  largest  and  most  auto- 
mated ships  being  buUt  in  foreign  yards  are 
of  this  type,  but  a  bulk-ore  carrier  has  not 
been  built  in  a  U.S.  shipyard  In  20  years. 
Our  laws  require  that  a  ship,  to  fly  the 
American  flag,  must  be  btiUt  in  the  United 
States. 

American  sea  communications  are  vulner- 
able in  another  area,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  noncontiguous  shipping.  The  new 
State  of  Hawaii  is  overseas,  and  so  is  popu- 
lous Puerto  Rico.  Alaska  is  virtually  so. 
These  outlying  areas  are  Just  as  much  parts 
of  the  United  States  as  Virginia  and  Iowa, 
but  unlike  the  latter  they  must  depend  on 
overseas  shipments  for  their  necessities  of 
life.  The  sea  lines  to  them  are  exposed  not 
only  to  the  submarine  but  also  to  the  per- 
haps more  dangerous  long-range.  Jet-pow- 
ered, rocket-armed,  land-based  aircraft. 
Should  the  sea  lines  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
be  cut.  those  Islands  would  be  on  short  ra- 
tions within  a  month. 

Americans  are  not  a  sea-minded  people, 
and  these  facts  of  life  do  not  disturb  them. 
When  we  think  of  ovir  merchant  marine  at 
all.  it  is  with  a  feeUng  of  armoyance  at  its 
apparently  Insoluble  troubles.  Our  national 
character  has  not  been  formed  by  the  sea 
aroimd  us.  and  so  we  do  not  know  what  it 
offers,  what  It  can  deny,  what  must  be  forced 
from  it.  Even  oiir  statesmen  give  evidence 
of  not  comprehending  seapower  and  the 
Nation's  need  for  It.  and  the  U.S.  naval  pro- 
fession has  not  tried  very  hard  to  make  it 
understandable. 

A  shipping  crisis  over  Vietnam  would  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise:  for  only  a  near  disaster 
will  expose  and  dramatize  this  Achilles'  heel 
of  American  greatness,  and  awaken  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  imminent  peril  that  want 
of  a  fourth  arm  of  defense  poses  to  their 
national  security  and  way  of  life.  A  sensa- 
tional disclosure  of  our  inability  to  conduct 
military  operations  In  southeast  Asia  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  ships  may  goad  Congress 
into  action. 


Farmer  Opposes  Omnibas  Farm  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  XLtXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  farmer 
in  my  district  has  stated  briefly  but  suc- 
cinctly the  case  against  HJl.  9811. 

This  is  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  in 
my  view  it  is  against  the  interest  of 
American  agriculture  as  well  as  all  tax-^ 
payers  and  consumers: 

Good  Hopk.  III., 

July  27.  1965. 
Congressman  Patji.  Findlxt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sra:  I  am  writing  in  regards  to  the 
farm  bill.  H.R.  9811  proposals.  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  this  bill  because  it  will  adversely 
alTect  our  farming  operations  and  many 
others  In  this  area,  as  I  understand  this 
bill  Is  very  similar  to  the  oi»e  that  was  voted 
down  by  the  referendum  In  1968.  Wheat 
farmers  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on 
this   extension.    The   Secretary  could   con- 


tinue to  dump  stocks  of  wheat,  as  be  has 
the  last  3  yean,  to  depress  wheat  prices 
received  by  the  fanners  In  the  marketplace, 
this  hurts  both  the  compilers  and  non- 
compilers.  Rigged  wheat  would  also  cause 
more  wheat  to  be  forced  In  feed  grain  mar- 
ket and  this  htuis  the  grain  producers  and 
livestock  producers  operation.  We  could 
only  receive  45-percent  certificates  and  nor- 
mally 70  percent  goes  Into  domestic  uses. 

Soybeans  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  but  this 
could  encourage  an  overproduction  and  the 
shifting  of  siirplUB  problem  from  one  crop 
to  another. 

I  feel  as  many  other  farmers,  that  this  Is 
a  bad  bill  for  farmers,  and  consunaers  so 
therefore  please  keep  In  mind  that  a  poor 
farm  program  may  increase  the  food  costs 
of  voters  In  this  area. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Cleo  H.  Amos. 


Testimony  of  Harold  W.  Glassen,  of 
Michigan,  Before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  Firearms  Control 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF   lOCHIGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  had  many  letters  from  con- 
stituents relative  to  pending  proposals 
to  amend  firearms  control  legislation. 
Among  the  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  Harold  W.  Glassen,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Glassen  Is  a  practicing  at- 
torney, but  for  more  than  20  years  he  has 
been  very  active  as  a  nonprofessional 
conservationist.  He  served  for  many 
years  as  Michigan  State  commissioner  of 
conservation.  He  is  chairman  of  an  im- 
portant committee  of  the  International 
Association  of  Pish,  Game,  and  Conser- 
vation Commissioners,  and  is  the  vice 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion of  American,  and  vice  president  of 
the  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs, 
and  active  in  other  State  and  National 
conservation  groups. 

Not  only  was  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  a  new  and  refreshing  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  of  controlling  fire- 
arms, especially  for  those  States  where 
game  hunting  Is  closely  allied  with  the 
tourist  industry  as  in  Michigan  and 
many  others,  but  with  his  background, 
Mr.  Classen's  comments  should  be  of 
particular  significance. 

Therefore,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  his  testimony  in  the  Record 
and  I  commend  it  for  your  study: 

COMBIKED  STATKMENT  OF  RALPH   A.  MACMUL- 
LAN.    DmECTOE,    MICHIGAN     DEPABTMKNT    OF 

Conservation  and  Harold  W.  Glassen, 
International  Association  of  Fish,  Ga>ck 
AND  Conservation  Commissioners  Before 
THE  Committee  on  Wats  and  Meaws.  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives,  on  Proposals 
Relating  to  Firearms  Control 
Gentlemen.  I  am  the  appointed  sp>okesman 
for  the  International  Association  of  Fish, 
Oame,  and  Conso'vatlon  Commissioners  and 


tlie  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs. 
Dr.  ^«t/-MiiTiftn,  represented  here  today  by 
David  Arnold,  has  been  designated  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation  and  the  Association  of  Mid- 
west Fish.  Game,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. As  requested  by  your  council, 
Mr.  Irwin,  we  have  consolidated  oui  testi- 
mony. 

I  am  an  attorney  by  profession.  I  am 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Commission  and  have  been  an 
active  member,  director,  or  an  officer  of  a 
large  number  of  local.  State,  and  National 
conservation  and  sportsmen's  organizations. 
Dr.  MacMullan  Is  director  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation;  Mr.  Arnold  Is 
a  member  of  his  staff. 

Since  the  organizations  we  Jointly  repre- 
sent are  concerned  with  the  conservation 
and  management  of  natural  resources,  I  will 
speak  primarily  on  the  effects  that  firearms 
control  coiild  have  on  these  matters.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  aspect  which  has  not 
been  properly  stressed  or  considered  in  other 
testimony.  I  feel  that  it  is  also  appropriate 
to  point  out  that  State  conservation  depart- 
ments have  an  obligation  to  their  hunters  to 
protect  them  against  unreasonable  regula- 
tions which  may  prevent  hunters  from 
freely  enjoying  their  sport,  but  which  may 
completely  fall  to  accomplish  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  regulations;  i.e..  lower  the 
crime  rate  or  protect  game  resources. 

Hunters  have  contributed  more  toward 
outdoor  recreation  programs  at  the  State 
level  than  any  other  group.  Their  tax  and 
license  dollars  have  provided  many  projects 
of  lasting  benefit,  not  only  to  game,  but  to 
the  general  public  as  well.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  money  has  been  avail- 
able from  no  other  sotirce,  and  no  substi- 
tute revenue  appears  forthccmlng  In  the 
foreseeable  futtire. 

The  last  Congress  was  properly  known  as 
the  conservation  Congress.  No  previous 
Congress  had  given  as  much  consideration 
to,  or  accomplished  so  much  JJi:,  the  field  of 
conservation  and  recreation.  _  Since  hunting 
and  shooting  are  an  Integral  piu^  of  the 
overall  recreation  program,  the  organizations 
for  which  I  speak  today  offer  their  help  and 
assistance  to  the  present  Congress  toward 
preventing  it  from  taking  any  action  which 
would  ntilllfy  any  part  of  the  fine  advance- 
ments which  have  been  made. 

Any  legislation  which  inadvertently  re- 
duces the  sales  of  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition may  not  only  depress  license  sales, 
but  may  also  significantly  reduce  coUecUona 
of  excise  taxes  which  are  the  source  of  reve- 
nue for  the  highly  Important  Plttman- 
Robertson  program  for  wildlife  reetoratton. 
Since  1955.  the  taxes  on  ^>ortlng  arms  and 
ammunition  have  yielded  an  annual  average 
of  $14^  million,  which  is  reallocated  to  the 
States.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  act  In 
1937.  there  has  been  coUected  and  disbursed 
for  conservation  pracUces  S268.401.966  which 
represent  sales  of  mc»-e  than  $2^  bimon  In 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Plttman- 
Robertson  program  are  noteworthy.  During 
Its  first  25  years.  680.000  acres  of  himtlng 
lands  were  acquired  In  the  Midwest.  Most 
of  this  is  In  areas  where  pubUc  hunting 
grounds  are  at  a  premium.  This  land  has 
been  developed  primarily  for  the  hunter  and 
at  his  expense,  but  fishermen  fish  the  Im- 
pKJundments.  nature  enthusiasts  enjoy  the 
wildlife,  photographers  film  the  birds,  camp- 
ers and  picnickers  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the 
areas.  Nonhunting  uses  of  these  areas  in 
southern  Michigan  alone  amounted  to  over 
1.600.000  manhoiu^  In  1962.  This  was  1.6 
times  as  great  as  the  time  spent  by  hunters; 
and  the  nonhunting  Mse  increases  annually. 
It  follows  that  SUte  conservatlcm  depart- 
ments are  universally  short  of  funds  because 
public  demand  precedes  planning  for  recrea- 
tion and  conservation,  and  planning  always 
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yond  available  monetary  means  of 

Ishment.    This  is  as  it  should   be, 

it  would  be  a  sad  day  If  income 

up  with  and  exceeded  plaimlng. 

thougb  hunters  provide  much  recrea- 

Dpportxmity   to   the   general    public, 

to  the  hunter  are  provided  wholly 

license  fees  and  arms  taxes.    The 

sportsman  would  have  it  no  other 

he  knows  he  could  not  hope  to  se- 

equal    amoiuit    from    general    tax 

And  he  realizes,  too,  that  manage - 

the  game  which  is  his  primary  inter- 

,  complex  matter,   dependent   upon 

nterrelations :     economic,    biological, 

In   practically   every   conserva- 

bunting  license  fees  furnish 

part  of  all  funds,  not  just  for 

but  for  flsblng,  conservation  edu- 

aw  enforcement,  and  frequently  the 

expense  for  all  activities  of 
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states  hunting  is  a  potent  force 
the   sociology.     Michigan   is    an 
example.     Combined  sales  of  small 
big  game  licenses  have  totaled  over 
annually  since  1950.    One  out  of 
e  adult  males  in  the  State  is  a  deer 
One  out  of  every  12  persons  hunts 
east  once  every  5  years.    The  hunt- 
tributlons    to    Michigan's    resource 
and      recreation      programs 
to  over  $5  million  a  year.     Surveys 
that    the    Michigan    deer    hunter 
ibout  $30  million  into  the  economy 
The  small  game  hxmter  gener- 
•40  million.     Nationwide,  hunt- 
about  $1.5  billion  on  all  the  things 
|ln  connection  with  their  sport. 
HoweT  er,    in    spite    of    the    popularity    of 
and  the  considerable  sums  of  money 
the  "loyalty"  of  many  hunters  Is  a 
hlng.     It    is   the    fickleness    of    the 
-ds  y  hunter"  and  the  competition  from 
t3^>es  of  recreation  that  concern   us. 
evidence  at  hand  to  warn  us  that 
inconvenience   caused  by  unwarranted 
regulation  could  result  in  a  signlfi- 
dline  In  himter  numbers. 
njore  than  20  million  persons  who  buy 
licenses  each  year  are  not  all  dedi- 
even   enthiisiastic   sportsmen.    In 
we  find  that  of  our  hunters  who 
phe  isants,  far  and  away  the  most  popu- 
blrd.  43  percent  hunt  not  more  than 
diping   the   annual   season.     We   also 
7  percent  of  the  deer  hunters  hunt 
than  1  day,  and  another  15  per- 
no ;    more    than    2    da3rs.    The    days 
i  re  not  necessarily  the  opening  days, 
hunting  Is  not  limited  because  of 
(ir  its  lack  in  killing  game.    We  have 
anniial  turnover  of  30  percent  in  deer 
These  people  Just  mentioned  are 
undidicated  minority  who,  if  subjected 
ad  led  inconvenience,  will  stay  at  home 
watth  TV  or  take  their  wives  to  Aunt 
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estimate  in  the  Midwest  is 

-third  of  the  hunters  are  casuals, 

any   fetters  placed   on  them   will 

e  a  substantial  number  from  buy- 

nse.     Legislation  pertaining  to  ac- 

of  a  gun  Is  a  most  sensitive  area 

nost  hunters,  even  the  most  Indlf- 

u^ually  buy  rather  than  borrow  their 

other  equipment, 
organizations  for  which  I  sp.ak  today 
■  gislation  which   is   likely  to  cause 
potential  hunter  not  to  indulge  in  his 
hence  not  to  buy  a  license.     We 
)rlef  for  the  cheap  weapon,  and  we 
ipport  the  sale  of  cheap  handguns 
le  rel.  but  we  cannot  say  that  all  gtms 
ipail  order  are  unsuitable  for  hunt- 
we  know  otherwise.    Game  hunt- 
country,  as  distinguished  from 
other  foreign  countries,  has  not 
to  the  rich   but  appeals   to 
of  all  economic  levels,  perhaps  more 
Ic^er  income  group  because  hunting 


tils 

a  id 
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has  been  more  readily  available  to  them.  We 
know  that  many  firearms,  especially  those 
used  in  deer  hunting,  are  of  the  mail-order 
variety. 

The  concern  I  express  in  respect  to  de- 
pressed license  sales  is  shared  by  leaders  in 
the  conservation  field.  Last  September  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Fish,  and 
Conservation  Conunissloners  passed  the  ap- 
pended resolution  in  opposition  to  anti- 
firearms  legislation. 

A  similar  resolution  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Michigan's  legislature  this  session  empha- 
sized the  need  for  adequate  penalties  for  the 
misuse  of  firearms,  asks  that  authority  not 
be  given  at  any  government  level  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  and  ownership  of  firearms  by 
law-abiding  and  responsible  citizens,  and 
points  out  that  1>4  million  sportsmen  in 
Michigan  alone  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
improper  legislation. 

The  Integrated  State  Bar  of  Michigan  last 
year  passed  a  resolution  in  opposition  to 
S.  1975  after  it  had  been  amended  to  Include 
shotguns  and  rifles.  The  bar  believes  that 
such  "legislation  will  not  be  a  deterrent  to 
crime  but  will  constitute  a  useless  annoyance 
to  our  citizens  and  an  unnecessary  restriction 
of  their  basic  legal  rights." 

The  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs 
with  360  affiliates  and  over  60,000  members 
is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  some  proposals 
under  consideration;  S.  1592  Is  particularly 
objectionable.  During  informal  discussions 
with  members  of  Michigan  law  enforcement 
agencies,  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that 
the  problem  firearm  is  the  concealable 
weapon,  not  the  sporting  firearm.  The 
Ingham  County  sheriff,  a  respected,  exper- 
ienced, and  trained  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial, appeared  on  a  panel  in  protest  to  a 
version  of  S.  1592,  and  stated  that  his  fire- 
arms problems  were  not  with  sporting  fire- 
arms. 

The  American  Legion  of  Michigan  on  July 
18  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  opposing 
S.  1592  even  with  the  recent  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
group  does,  however,  support  the  King- 
Hickenlooper  bill,  which  incidentally  is  ac- 
ceptable to  me  and  those  I  speak  for. 

In  addition  to  the  organizations  named 
above,  there  are  the  Federation  of  Humane 
Societies  and  scores  of  local  conservation 
clubs  throughout  Michigan,  which  have 
passed  resolutions  against  S.  1592  on  the 
basis  of  its  content  and  probably  most  im- 
porUmt,  on  its  philosophy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  International 
Association  offered  no  opposition  to  fire- 
arms legislation  comparable  to  S.  1975  be- 
fore it  was  amended  following  the  great  ca- 
tastrophe of  November  22,  1963.  All  organi- 
zations for  which  I  speak  do  not  oppose  leg- 
islation of  the  Klng-Hickenlooper  type  and 
could  and  would  support  Such  reasonable 
legislation  at  this  time.  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful that  homicides  are  sometimes  commit- 
ted with  the  shotgun  and  the  rifle,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  that  sporting  firearms  are 
used  in  such  felonies  as  armed  robbery,  burg- 
lary, and  similar  crimes  committed  by  ex- 
perienced felons.  There  v»ill  always  be  homi- 
cides of  passion,  and  these  will  result 
whether  or  not  a  firearms  is  available.  Such 
crimes  of  passion  are  very  frequently  com- 
mitted with  a  knife,  often  with  kitchen  va- 
riety. Just  as  it  is  not  practical  or  reason- 
able to  restrict  the  ownership  of  all  knives 
because  some  are  used  in  homicides,  so  it  is 
not  practical  or  reasonable  to  restrict  the 
acquisition  of  the  sporting  rifle  or  shotgun 
merely  because  a  mlnlscule  number  are  in- 
volved in  homicides  of  passion. 

If  we  were  to  ban  all  guns,  not  just  the 
mail-order  source,  we  wouldn't  stop  this  type 
of  violence.  To  stop  mail-order  sales  of 
sporting  firearms  will  inconvenience  thou- 
sands of  legitimate  sportsmen  without  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  accomplishing  the 
Intended  purpose. 


Professional  conservationists  and  sports- 
men  in  general  as  husbands,  fathers,  goo^ 
citizens,  and  taxpayers  are  interested  In 
curbing  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  No 
opposition  need  be  anticipated  from  these 
groups  to  legislation  properly  designed  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  ConservaUonists 
and  sportsmen  generally,  however,  will  dis- 
agree  with  legislation  which  they  feel  un- 
necessarily restricts  them. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Michigan  United  Con- 
servation Clubs,  I  have  frequently  spoken  la 
favor  of  S.  14  prior  to  the  introducllou  of 
S.  1592.  When  speaking  in  favor  of  S.  14,  i 
have  frequently  seen  sportsmen's  opposition 
and  suffered  rebiifl  because  sportsmen  gen- 
erally can  see  no  reason  for  restrictions  on 
the  rifle  and  shotgun. 

Our  chief  concern  and  main  reason  for 
being  here  is  to  help  formulate  sound  legis- 
lation which  will  not  Interfere  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  legitimate  hunter  and  shooter; 
which  will,  in  turn,  not  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  our  ability  to  manage  our  wildlife, 
forests,  and  our  outdoor  recreational  facili- 
ties; and  wliich  will  still  be  effecUve  in  stop- 
ping  the  misuse  of  firearms. 

Waue  hastily  conceived  legislation  will  in- 
convenience and  discourage  the  hunter  flret 
and  directly,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in 
summary  that  the  hunter  has  been  a  key 
provider  In  the  outdoor  recreation  field. 
Discourage  the  hunter  and  nearly  all  users 
of  the  outdoors  will  suffer  eventually.  Hunt-  ^ 
ing  licenses  and  arms  taxes  provide  recrea- 
tion for  fishermen,  boaters,  hikers,  campers, 
tterrypickers,  dog  trainers,  wlldfiower  fan- 
ciers, and  countless  others.  Legislation 
which  dries  up  the  funds  provided  by  hunters 
can  have  far-reaching  social  and  economic 
repercussions. 

I  suppose  there  is  enough  "early  Ameri- 
can" in  me  and  the  organizations  and  sports- 
men I  represent  to  make  me  resent  unneces- 
sary and  capricious  regimentation.  We  all 
know  that  more  and  more  people  means  more 
and  more  restrictions.  But  perhaps  the  un- 
encxunbered  right  to  purchase  and  own  a  gun 
represents  a  symbol  of  my  heritage  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  I  would  give  up  that  right 
Lf  I  were  convinced  that  it  would  prevent  the 
tragedies  attributed  to  lack  of  firearms  reg- 
ulations; but  I  am  not  convinced. 

Resolution  No.  17:  OpposrrioN  to  Anti- 
PmzABMs   Legislation 

Whereas  proposals  have  been  Introduced 
in  State  legislatures  and  in  the  Congress 
which,  if  enacted,  would  impose  greater  re- 
strictions on  the  purchase,  possession  and 
use  of  firearms  ordinarily  used  In  the  pur- 
suit of  outdoor  recreation  by  hunting  or 
shooting;  and 

Whereas  such  restrictive  legislation,  if 
adopted,  would  seriously  hamper  the  pursuit 
of  outdoor  recreation  by  hunting;  and 

Whereas  such  restrictive  legislation  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  present  and  future 
programs  of  the  States  and  of  the  United 
States  in  increasing  and  improving  opf)or- 
tunities  in  the  pursuit  of  outdoor  recreation 
by  hunting;  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  conservation  would 
be  seriously  Jeopardized  if  such  res'rittive 
legislative  proposals  were  enacted  into  law. 
either  by  States  or  by  the  Congress;    and 

Whereas  statistics  and  studies  have  proven 
that  ruch  proposed  restrictions  with  respect 
to  firearms  ordinarily  used  in  hunting  would 
in  no  way  affect  or  reduce  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  use  of  such  firearms  but,  to  the 
contrary,  would  unnecessarily  disarm  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding  citizens  to  their  disad- 
vantage; and 

Whereas  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
has  been  considered  a  natural  and  basic  right 
of  citizens  throughout  the  long  development 
of  the  common  law,  and  is  guaranteed  in 
such  documents  as  the  English  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1688,  the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  namely 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con.^tl- 


tution,  and  the  constitutions  of  about  35 
States,  the  preservation  of  which  U  Im- 
oorunt  to  citizens  as  the  primary  rights  of 
personal  security,  personal  Ub«rty,  and  of  pri- 
vate property;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arm* 
is  a  personal  one  accorded  to  the  individual 
and  is  not  simply  a  collective  right  reserved 
to  the  militia  as  an  organization :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  International  Assoeiatton 
of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commission- 
's That  legislative  proposals  at  all  levels 
which  require  a  Ucense  or4)ermit  to  purchase 
or  possess  a  firearm  ordinarily  used  In  out- 
door recreation  by  hunting  or  shooting,  or 
which  leave  the  right  to  possess  such  a  flre- 
ann  dependent  upon  the  whim  or  will  of  a 
public  officer,  or  which  require  the  registra- 
tion of  such  a  firearm,  or  which  Impose  a 
confiscatory  tax  or  unreasonable  regulation 
on  such  firearms,  or  which  totally  prohibit 
the  possession  of  such  firearm*— all  such 
proposals  should  be  vigorously  opposed  and 
rejected;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
should  be  sent  to  aU  State  legislatures,  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan  is  an 
integrated  bar  an  speaks  officially  through 
its  duly  elected  commissioners;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens'  of  this  State  look 
to  the  bar  for  guidance  on  the  import  of 
legislation  at  any  level;  and 

Whereas  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Doddblll  (S.  1975)  now  before  Congress  con- 
template certain  additional  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  firearms  for  hunting;  and 

Whereas  Michigan  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  and  the  re- 
strictions proposed  would  hamper  persons 
engaged  In  this  outdoor  recreational  sport 
and  thus  adversely  affect  the  best  interests 
of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  State  bar  feels  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  tlie  Dodd  bill  axe  not 
la  the  best  tntereete  of  our  citizens  and  are 
an  invasion  of  their  constitutional  rights  in 
that: 

1.  The  State  bar  believes  that  such  legis- 
lation will  not  be  a  deterrent  to  crime  but 
will  constitute  a  useless  annoyance  to  our 
citizens  and  an  unnecessary  restriction  on 
the  exercise  of  their  basic  legal  rights. 

2.  The  proposed  legislation  Is  In  violation 
of  the  second  amendment  to  the  "US. 
Constitution  and  the  right  to  bear  arms 
is  a  basic  right.  We  believe  that  the 
right  granted  under  the  second  amendment 
is  one  granted  to  the  individual  and  not  to 
the  militia  as  an  organization  ( United  States 
0/  America  v.  Jack  Miller,  83d  Law  Ed.  1206) , 
it  is  the  view  of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan 
that  any  law  restricting  rights  granted  un- 
der the  second  amendment  is  not  a  function 
of  Congress  but  that  any  necessary  regula- 
tion should  be  made  by  State  statute  tinder 
the  police  power  which  rests  In  the  States 
and  not  In  the  Federal  Government:  and 

Whereas  the  Dodd  bill  prior  to  November 
22  was  directed  only  to  concealed  firearms 
and  directed  to  the  misuse  thereof;  and 

Whereas,  said  Mil  as  amended  is  directed 
to  sporting  firearms,  all  rifles  and  shotgtuis: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan 
oppose  any  amendments  proposed  to  be 
made  to  S.  1975  since  November  22, 1963; 

It  is  further  resolved.  That  congreeslonal 
repreeentatlvee  of  this  State  be  notified  of 
this  actkm. 


House  Concusbkmt  Resolution  115 
(By  BepresentatlTes  Ooemaere,  Snyder,  Con- 
stantlne.  Cater,  ntEgerald,  Walton.  Snslgn, 
SUngerlend.  Morrlaon.  Fwd.  Spencer,  Ding- 
well,  Woodman,  and  Anderson) 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  antlflrearms  bill 

Whereas  the  antlflrearms  bill  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
pose Federal  control  of  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  civilians,  and  as  curently  written,  consti- 
tute violation  of  the  second  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  that  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed";  and 

Whereas  admittedly,  controls  are  necessary 
due  to  irresponsible  or  criminal  elements  In 
society  Illegally  using  firearms.  That  such 
controls  should  be  the  prerogative  of  State 
and  local  agencies  of  government,  that  such 
controls  properly  should  not  be  a  matter  for 
Federal  control  are  acknowledged  and  forth- 
rlghtly  stated  by  the  Nation's  foremost  ex- 
perts In  government,  including  opinions  pub- 
licly stated  by  men  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover;  and 

Whereas  the  consensus  of  expertise  in  this 
field  is  that  State  and  local  laws  Imposing 
harsh  and  certain  punishment  for  crimes 
committed  with  armed,  combined  with  ef- 
fective law  enforcement,  and  firmly  sup- 
ported by  no-nonsense  courts  and  juries, 
provide  the  most  certain  combination  for 
adequate  control;  and 

Whereas  as  to  statutes;  laws  should  pro- 
hibit sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts, 
habitual  drunkards,  juveniles  and  mental  In- 
competents; laws  should  Invoke  strict  penal- 
ties against  the  possession  of  firearms  by 
criminals  and  irresponsible  persons.  Laws 
should  permit  responsible,  law-abiding  adults 
to  ovra  and  use  firearms  for  legal  purposes; 
laws  should  not  require  law-abiding  adult 
citizens  to  register  shotguns  and  rifles;  and 
laws  should  not  grant  authority  to  any  ju- 
risdiction, police  or  otherwise,  at  any  gov- 
ernment level,  to  prohibit  the  purchase  or 
ownership  of  firearms  by  law-abiding  and 
responsible  citizens;  and 

Whereas  In  Michigan,  alone,  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  sportsmen  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  legislation  proposed  and 
now  before  the  Congress — a  figiire  that  ap- 
plies substantially  to  most  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  respectfully  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  defeat  the 
cvirrently  proposed  antlflrearms  legislation 
of  S.  1592;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


be,  to  purchase  any  sporting  gun  via  mall 
order; 

2.  Is  unnecessarily  restrictive  of  the  qlti- 
zen's  rlghit  to  keep  and  bear  anns  granted 
under  tha  OoostltutitMi  of  the  United  States 
In  support  of  which  our  membws  have  of- 
fered their  lives  in  two  world  wars; 

3.  Will  interfere  with  himtlng  and  shoot- 
ing sports  in  which  so  many  of  our  members 
participate  by:  (a)  Hampering  the  ordinary 
citizen  in  the  acquisition  of  a  low-cost  fire- 
arm; (b)  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  broad  authority  which  could  in- 
clude registration  of  fiLrearms  and  a  police  or 
other  permit  to  purchase;  (c)  requiring  a 
I)ermit  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  an  individual  carrying  a  firearm 
across  a  State  line  on  a  hunting  trip  or  ship- 
ping same  for  repairs;  and 

Whereas  we  resent  the  attempt  of  Govern- 
ment to  further  Involve  us  In  administrative 
detaU  by  making  us  file  applications  for  per- 
mits and  the  like  beUevlng  as  we  do  that 
such  proposed  legislation  will  not  curb 
crime  and  that  the  criminal  will  acquire  his 
weapon  be  It  knife,  Ice-plck,  or  firearm  and 
that  only  the  law-abiding  citizen  wUl  be  dis- 
armed; and 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  that  the  King- 
Hlckenlooper  bUl  (H.  1966)  will' accomplish 
the  professed  desires  to  satlsfactorUy  supple- 
ment existing  firearms  contr<d  laws:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  be  re- 
corded as: 

(a)  Being  unalterably  opposed  to  S.  1592 
assimilng  adoption  of  proposed  amendments 
thereto; 

(b)  Being  in  favor  erf  the  King -Hlcken- 
looper bUl:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forthwith  furnished  all  Michigan  congres- 
sional Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Honorable  WiLsua  M. 
M]i,LS.  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. 


Resolution 

Whereas  the  membership  in  attendance  at 
this  annual  meeting  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
American  Legion  Is  well  informed  of  the  de- 
tail and  provisions  of  the  so-called  Dodd  bill 
being  S.  1592;  and 

Whereas  the  membership  Is  likewise  in- 
formed of  the  latest  proposed  amendments 
made  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
within  the  past  2  days;  and 

Whereas  said  proposed  amendments  do  not 
meet  the  basic  objections  of  the  Michigan 
members  of  the  American  Legion  to  this  re- 
strictive gun  legislation  in  that  the  said  bill : 

1.  Will  make  it  Impossible  for  any  indi- 
vidual, no  matter  how  good  a  citizen  he  may 


Woodbine  Cow  Is  Notable  Producer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      ^ 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     "" 

Wednesday,  July  28. 196S 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Carroll  County,  in  my  district,  Is  one  of 
the  leading  dairy  counties  In  the  Nation. 
Under  careful  supervision  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  a  registered  Holstein  cow  in 
Woodbine,  Md.  has  produced  more  than 
twice  the  U.S.  average  in  pounds  of  milk 
and  pounds  of  butterfat.  I  am  delighted 
to  include  the  story  from  the  Sykesville 
'Herald  of  July  22,  1965,  concerning  this 
record: 

Woodbine  Cow  Is  Notable  Producer 

A  5-year-old  registered  Holstein  cow  owned 
by  Charles  L.  Hardesty,  Woodbine,  has  pro- 
duced a  noteworthy  record  of  16,290  pounds 
of  milk  and  601  pounds  of  butterfat  in  346 
days. 

The  University  of  Maryland  supervised  the 
production,  weighing,  and  testing  operations. 
In  cooperation  with  the  official  breed  Im- 
provement programs  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 
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OF   New    HAMPSHIRE 


(f : 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

CLEVELAND.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
the  New  Hampshire  .  General 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
uix>n  the  Congress  for  revisions 
o^yright  laws  to  provide  better 
than  Is  now  available  for  cre- 
origlnal  work.    I  concur  in  the 
taken  by  the  legislature  of  my 
ind  submit  a  copy  of  the  concur- 
re  ioluti(Hi  for  the  Record. 
addition,  under  imanimous  consent, 
a  versification  of  the  problem 
by  the  Honorable  Margaret  De- 
)f  North  Charleston,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  in 
Hampshire  House  of  Represent- 
As  a  writer  as  well  as  a  legisla- 
presents  her  views  with  poetic 
which  I  would  like  to  share 
colleagues. 
1  oaterlal  follows : 

Bbsolittion — Securing    Rights 

AWD    BkNKFITS    to    AUTHORS 

New  Hampshire  was  the  fifth  sov- 

i  itate  to  recognize   the  indisputable 

'  protecting  authors'  works  by  enact- 

copyright  laws;  and 

5  this  act  passed  by  the  council  and 

representatives  in  the  fourth  ses- 

jur  legislature  on  November  7.  1783. 

"An  Act  for  the  Encouragement 

>  and  Geniiis,  and  for  Securing 

the  Exclusive  Right  and  Benefit 

ng    Their    Literary    Productions. 

Years,"  and  stipulated  that  there 

1  Toperty  more  peculiarly  a  man's  own 

it  which  is  produced  by  the  labor  of 

;  and 

the  present  copyright  laws  adopt- 

C  ongress  in  1909,  allow  only  8  years 

prptectlon  to  authors,  unless  renewed, 

authorized  by  the  sovereign  State 

Hampshire  in  1783;  and 

there  is  pending  before  Congress 
,  an  act  to  secure  more  adequate 

I  of  the  property  rights  of  authors 
advanced  technological  era:  Now. 
.belt 

That    we.    the    here    assembled 

of  the  General  Court  of  New  Hamp- 

recorded  as  supporting  a  revision 

federal  copyright  laws  in  a  manner 

II  carry  forward  the  spirit  of  safe- 
the  rights  of  authors  and  provld- 

ate    encouragement    to    them — a 
which  was  so  ably  fostered  by  New 
at  the  very  inception  of  its  sov- 
and  be  it  further 

That  copies  of  these  resolutions 

1  to  the  members  of  the  New 

congressional     delegation,     the 

Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary, 

Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Senate 

Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 


«ill 


ade  luate 


CO  ncurrent  resolution  was  adopted. 


Memo  to  All  Perspicaciotts  and  Sacacioub 

OONGRXSSMKK — ^Rx   HJl.   4S47 

(By  Margaret  DeLude,  North   Charlestown. 
Na.) 
Gentlemen : 

It's  with  a  bit  of  hesitation. 

That  I  add  my  attestation. 

For  amending  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  nine. 

Through  yoiu-  discerning  cogitation, 

I  know  you  need  no  remonstration, 

To  enact  a  law  that  lives  beyond  our  time. 

There's  no  whit  of  fabrication. 
In  our  composers'  compilation. 
Of  the  facts  about  our  copyright  revision. 

I  know  you've  seen   the   simulation. 
Scored  the  unfair  despoliation. 
Of   the   selfish   ones   who'd   fight   your   Just 
decision. 

I  can't  conceive  a  reservation. 

When  it  comes  to  preservation, 

Of  our  music — be  it  classic,  "pop"  or  folk. 

Yet  I  have  a  realization. 

That  the  weird  insinuations, 

Of  our  foes  are  Machiavellian  and  no  Joke. 

The  present  laws  are  strangulation. 
They've  aortic  amputation. 
Of    the   lifeblood   of  us  authors   and   com- 
posers. 

These  laws  cause  total  deprivation. 
Of  our  Just  remuneration. 
And  we  cannot  pay  our  bills  with  smiles  and 
roses. 

I'U  not  give  elaboration, 

For  this  problem  of  vexation. 

On  our  copyright  amending  is  well  known, 

I'll  Just  wait  with  expectation, 
For  this  law's  rejuvenation. 
And  then  my  creditors  can  darn  well  stay  at 
home. 


Another  Retailer  Uses  the  Excise-Tax 
I      Redaction  Positively 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28,  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Hecht  Co.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  placed 
an  ad  In  the  Washington  Post  which 
shows  how  a  retailer  can  creatively  use 
the  excise-tax  reduction  to  assist  the 
public  in  understanding  to  what  degree 
they  can  expect  to  save  because  of  the 
excise-tax  reduction  recently  passed  by 
Congress. 

The  ad  read : 

The  recent  repeal  of  the  excise  ta.\  prompts 
us  to  Issue  to  our  customers  this  declaration 
of  interdependence.  That's  right,  interde- 
pendence. We  think  a  big  store  and  its 
patrons  owe  something  to  each  other  over 
and  above  the  exchange  of  merchandise  for 
money.  For  example,  good  faith,  loyalty, 
honesty,  friendship,  and  a  square  deal.  The 
excise  tax  is  a  case  in  point.  Thanks  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress,  the  tax  repeal 
made  possible  the  lowering  of  prices  on  a 
multitude  of  categories  of  consumer  goods. 
The  idea,  of  course,  was  to  pass  these  savings 
right  back  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  retail  industry,  we  believe  most  good 
stores  are  doing  Just  that. 

As  an  example,  we're  listing  here  Just  a 
few  items,  selected  at  random,  to  show  how 


the  Hecht  Co.  Is  passing  these  savings  on  to 
you. 

The  Hecht  Co.  proceeds  to  list  approxi- 
mately 60  items  from  golf  balls  with  a 
savings  of  88  cents  per  dozen  to  the  con- 
sumer  to  a  famous  women's  perfume  at 
a  savings  of  $1.75.  Similar  to  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.'s  ad,  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Cleveland  Press,  the  Hecht 
Co.  lists  the  items,  the  retail  price  before 
the  excise  tax  repeal,  the  retail  price 
after  the  excise  tax  repeal,  and  the  sav- 
ings to  the  consumer. 

I  wish  to  applaud  this  effort  in  crea- 
tive advertising,  I  commend  this  effort 
as  a  prime  example  for  other  retailers 
to  follow  so  that  consumers  will  no  longer 
be  confused  as  to  whether  they  are  re- 
ceiving the  proceeds  of  the  recntly  passed 
excise  tax  reduction  law. 


Hawaii's  Riley  H.  Allen  Saved  780  Ckil- 
dren  Stranded  in  Siberia  During  Rai- 
sian  Revolution 
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Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
indomitable  spirit  and  courage  of  Riley 
H.  Allen,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Ha- 
waii, is  the  theme  of  an  amazing 
stranger-than-fiction  saga  which  is  told 
in  a  new  book,  "Wild  Children  of  the 
Urals,"  by  Floyd  Miller. 

The  principal  characters  in  the  story 
are  780  children,  who  were  trapped  in 
Siberia  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  and  Allen,  who  was 
then  on  leave  from  his  duties  as  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  a  leading 
Honolulu  daily. 

It  was  in  1918,  when  Allen  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Red  Cross  Relief 
Commission  in  Siberia,  that  the  tragic 
plight  of  these  children  came  to  his  at- 
tention. The  children,  whose  average 
age  was  between  12  and  13,  had  been 
sent  by  their  parents  to  mountain  camps 
when  they  became  trapped  behind  the 
lines  in  the  war  between  the  Red  Rus- 
sians and  White  Russians.  Overcoming 
seemingly  insurmoimtable  obstacle.s,  Al- 
len led  the  children  on  a  journey  of 
several  months  over  land  and  sea,  cover- 
ing almost  three  quarters  of  the  glohe. 
until  the  children  crossed  the  Russian- 
Pirmish  border  and  were  reunited  with 
their  parents. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  many 
of  these  children,  now  adults  if  still  liv- 
fng,  remember  Riley  Allen  and  the  events 
of  that  long  homeward  trek  of  1918.  As 
for  Allen,  now  retired,  a  typical  response 
was  elicited:  "Floyd  Miller  gives  me  too 
much  credit.  It  was  a  Red  Cross  team 
effort."  Hawaii  is  indeed  proud  of  Riley 
H.  Allen. 

I  commend  the  following  review  of  the 
book  to  my  colleagues  for  inspiring  read- 
ing: 


tProm  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July  21, 
'  19651 

How  IsLANDEX  Saved  780  Children  in  Siberia 
( By  Chuck  Prankel ) 

The  dramatic  story  of  780  children  trapped 
in  Siberia  after  the  Russian  Revolution  is 
told  in  a  new  book.  "WUd  Children  of  the 
Urals  "  by  Floyd  Miller. 

The  hero  of  the  story  Is  Hawaii's  RUey  H. 
Allen  who  took  a  couple  of  years  out  of  his 
active  career  as  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  to  work  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Siberia  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920. 

It  was  his  Imagination,  determination,  and 
ftght  that  enabled  the  children  to  be  rescued 
from  starvation,  to  be  gathered  together,  to 
be  placed  on  a  Japanese  freighter  and  carried 
tiiree-fourths  away  around  the  world  to  be 
reunited  with  their  parents. 

"The  Wild  Children  of  the  Urals."  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  is  an  exciting 
story  of  man's  triumph  over  bureaucracy  and 
of  the  heart's  victory  over  poUtlcs. 

These  were  the  years  of  the  great  Red  scare 
in  the  United  States,  but  Allen  refused  to 
caplttilate  to  hysteria  and  Insisted  that  the 
Bed  Cross  fulfill  its  obligation  to  return  the 
children  to  their  parents. 

"The  files  of  the  Red  Cross  are  full  of  stories 
about  human  courage,  sacrifice  and  devotion, 
but  none  of  them  quite  compares  with  the 
amazing  saga  of  the  Petrograd  children."  says 
Gen.  Alfred  M.  Oruenther,  former  president 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

REDUCED  TO  BEGGING 

Sent  by  their  parents  to  mountain  camps 
when  war  danger  and  privation  swept 
Petrograd — formerly  St.  Petersburg  and  lately 
Leningrad — In  the  sununer  of  1918,  they  were 
trapped  behind  the  fighting  lines.  In  the 
bleak  winter  that  followed,  they  were  reduced 
to  begging  and  were  on  the  point  of  starva- 
tion when  members  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Relief  Commission  to  Siberia  heard  of 
their  plight. 

Siberia  at  that  time  was  a  battleground 
between  the  Red  Russians  and  the  White 
Russians — plus  troops  from  the  new  nation 
of  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Britain.  Italy, 
Canada,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Poland,  Japan — 
and  the  United  States. 

Miller  notes: 

"There  was  interference  with  the  pK>litical 
sovereignty  of  Russia.  There  was  Interven- 
tion in  her  Internal  affairs  and  Impairment 
of  her  territorial  integrity.  And  out  of  it  all 
came  a  military  debacle  and  a  political  blun- 
der of  such  dimensions  as  to  sharply  Influ- 
ence decades  of  future  history." 

Most  Americans  don't  realize  that  U.S. 
troops  once  Invaded  Russia — but  Russians 
are  often  reminded  of  this  fact. 

The  Red  Cross  attempted  to  give  help  to 
all  in  Siberia,  regardless  of  politics  and  na- 
tionality, but  It  was  accused  of  taking  sides. 

ALLEN'S  PLAN 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Allen 
brought  up  the  suggestion  that  the  trapped 
Petrograd  children  be  rounded  up  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  retxirned  to  their 
parents. 

The  Red  Cross  workers  collected  the  sUrv- 
Ing  children  at  Tyumen,  Shadrlnsk,  Irblt, 
Petropavlovsk,  Kurgan.  Troitsk,  Oulskala,  and 
other  places  with  strange  names.  One  Red 
Cross  worker  told  the  children: 

"The  American  people  are  going  to  take 
care  of  you.  You're  going  to  have  warm  new 
clothes  and  all  the  food  you  can  eat  and 
plenty  of  firewood  to  keep  you  warm." 

And  most  Important,  the  children  were 
told,  they  were  going  to  be  reunited  with 
their  parents. 

"The  Red  Cross  was  plunged  Into  a  policy 
crisis,"  Miller  notes.  "There  were  those  who 
advised  that  the  children  simply  be  aban- 
doned, but  this  was  stoutly  opposed  by  Riley 
Allen. 


"He  maintained  that  having  saved  these 
children  from  death,  the  Red  Croei  was  com- 
mitted to  keying  them  alive  and  retvu'nlng 
them  to  their  paxtnU." 

He  proposed  that  the  children  be  gathered 
in  the  comparative  safety  of  Vladivoetok  un- 
til the  Russian  clvU  war  was  ended  and  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  repaired,  "Allen  held 
firm  to  his  simple  principle  that  whoever  won 
the  war,  Red  or  White,  the  children  should 
be  reunited  with  their  parents." 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZED 

In  Vladivostok  the  Red  Cross  organized 
a  school  for  the  Russian  children. 

The  Children's  Colony  arrived  in  Vladivo- 
tok  on  three  different  trains  In  the  first  week 
of  September  in  1919.  The  chUdren's  week- 
ly consumption  included  2.000  eggs.  2.000 
pounds  of  meat,  1,600  pounds  of  cabbage  and 
1.600  pounds  of  onions — a  formidable  supply, 
in  a  wartime  city. 

The  Communists  started  to  cite  the  Amer- 
ican control  over  the  Russian  children  in 
their  propaganda,  but  Allen  resisted  State  De- 
partment  pressure    for   counterpropaganda. 

"It  had  become  clear  by  now  that  the 
Allied  Intervention  In  Siberia  was  i\  sham- 
bles," MUler  writes. 

But  while  the  European  and  American 
allies  started  to  withdraw,  the  Japanese  ex- 
panded their  area  of  control. 

The  American  troops  left  Vladivostok  on 
April  1,  1920.  but  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  its  Russian  children  remained  behind, 
stlU  unable  to  use  the  Siberian  raUroad. 

"At  all  costs  we  must  keep  the  children 
out  of  Japanese  hands,"  Allen  told  a  meet- 
ing of  his  Red  Cross  staff. 

"That  may  not  be  easy  with  American 
troops  gone,':  a  Red  Cross  worker  replied. 

Another  said,  "Riley,  we've  done  all  we 
can  for  the  children." 

DETERMINATION  GROWS 

MUler  writes: 

"Allen  raised  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  speak- 
er. 'Have  we?'  he  said.  There  was  an  edge 
to  his  voice,  a  steeliness  that  no  one  had  ever 
before  heard. 

"This  man  of  gentle  persuasion  had  altered. 
The  pressure,  of  events  had  not  softened 
him  but  fused  ><i"i  to  a  new  hardness. 

"And  if  all  the  logic  of  the  situation  was 
against  him,  he  would  simply  stop  being 
logical,  he  would  substitute  a  fierce  stub- 
bomess.  Whatever  else,  he  would  not  sur- 
render. 

"The  staff  sat  silent  and  slightly  ill  at 
ease.  After  several  mcxnents  he  said,  quite 
matter-of-factly,  'Since  we're  cut  off  by 
land,  there  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do. 
We'll  put  to  sea."  " 

Allen  tried  to  get  a  ship  frc«n  the  United 
States,  but  the  Army.  Navy  and  private  lines 
refused  to  send  him  one  or  let  him  charter 
a  ship  to  Petrograd. 

"We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  our  War 
Depyartment  could  not  be  Induced  to  furnish 
us  a  boat  to  take  the  children  home."  Allen 
wrote  bitterly  to  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
June  1920.  "Aside  from  the  Red  Cross,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  good  advertising 
for  both  the  War  Etepartment  and  the  State 
Department." 

So  Allen  chartered  a  Japanese  freighter, 
the  Yomei  Mam,  despite  the  fierce  Japanese- 
Russian  hostility  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  costly  venture  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Estimates,  which  proved  to  be  low,  were  $4- 
500  a  day  to  charter  the  ship;  alterations  to 
the  ship  to  accommodate  its  strange  cargo, 
»100,000;  food,  $75,000.  and  salaries  and 
equipment  of  Red  Cross  personnel,  and  their 
fares  home.  $75,000. 

Boarding  the  ship  were  428  boys,  352  girls: 
17  American  men  and  women;  85  Russian 
adults,  and  78  formw  prisoners  of  war. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  and  girls  were 
between  12  and  13;  the  oldest  was  20  and  the 
yoimgest  3.     NatlonaliUea  other  than  Rus- 


sians were  15  Poles,  8  Letts.  5  Estonians,  3 
French,  and  a  Lithuanian,  nnn,  Persian, 
Swiss,  and  English. 

The  children  were  members  oC  various 
segments  of  society,  and  were  not  aristocrats, 
as  they  were  sometimes  pictured  in  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  press  of  the  time. 

LEAVE   VLADIVOSTOK 

The  ship  left  Vladivostok  <m  July  12,  1920. 
It  was  no  pleasure  cruise. 

Captain  Kayahara  and  Allen  clashed  fre- 
quently; one  of  the  crewmen  attacked  one 
of  the  girls,  and  there  were  ugly  incidents 
between  other  crewmen  and  the  Russian 
youth. 

But  there  was  also  songs  and  laughter. 

MUler  writes: 

"The  songs  were  darkly  textured,  rich  with 
human  longing  and  need.  And  coming  now 
from  the  voices  of  these  children  adrift  on  a 
great  ocean,  the  innocent  victims  of  war  and 
revolution,  they  were  deeply  moving." 

The  ship,  after  stopping  at  Muroan,  Japan, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  August  1,  where 
the  local  chapters  of  the  Red  Crooe  had  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  welcome.  The  ship  set 
sail  for  New  York,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  on 
August  4.  but  Allen  had  left  the  ship  to  do 
battle  in  Washington. 

Robert  E.  Olds,  Red  Cross  European  com- 
missioner, urged  that  the  children  be  sent 
to  France,  instead  of  Russia,  and  In  those 
days  of  rampant  anti- Bolshevism,  his  argu- 
ment carried  much  weight. 

ARRIVAL    IN    NXW    TORK 

The  arrival  of  the  Yome  Maru  in  New 
York  on  Aug^ust  28  caused  much  competi- 
tion among  the  various  Russian  groups,  but 
even  anti-Communist  groups  were  aghast  at 
the  idea  of  sending  them  to  France,  then 
considered  an  enemy  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  Division  of  Investigation  of  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — the  forerunner  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation — kept  close  tabs 
on  the  children  during  their  stay  in  New 
York.  Miller  is  particularly  critical  of  the 
agents  who  ruled  that  there  be  no  frateniza- 
tlon  between  the  children  and  New  York  resi- 
dents during  a  visit  to  the  zoo.  when  a 
"Justice  Department  agent  dashed  away  to 
Intervene  between  an  8-year-old  girl  and  a 
bag  of  gumdrops." 

The  New  York  police  tried  to  get  Allen  to 
halt  a  Madison  Square  Garden  raUy  for  the 
children,  arguing  that  it  would  be  Commu- 
nist controlled.  Allen  said  it  wouldn't  be. 
But  Allen  was  wrong,  as  speaker  after  speaker 
denounced  the  Red  Cross  and  the  United 
States.  "They  are  hostages  in  the  criminal 
conspiracy  to  smash  the  motherland."  one 
speaker  said. 

The  passions  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
mounted,  and  there  were  fears  of  a  clash 
between  Reds  and  Whites. 

One  of  Allen's  chUdren,  one  of  the  older 
boys,  saved  the  day  for  the  Red  Craea  with 
a  stirring  speech  in  its  defense. 

"We  trust  the  American  Red  Cross  because 
of  what  they  have  done  for  us,"  He  said. 
"We  were  starving  In  the  Ural  Mountains 
when  they  found  us.  They  fed  us  and 
clothed  us  and  let  our  teachers  teach  us. 
And  they  always  promised  they  would  return 
us  to  our  parents. 

"And  we  believe  them.  We  would  not  l>e 
alive  and  here  today  but  for  the  American 
Red  Cross." 

The  ship  sailed  from  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  with  the  question  of  its  final  destina- 
tion still  undetermined.  The  ship  anchored 
off  Brest,  but  Allen  Insisted  that  it  proceed 
northward. 

The  Yomei  Maru  finally  docked  at  Hel- 
sinki October.  6,  but  Allen's  days  of  diplo- 
macy were  not  yet  over.  He  had  to  convince 
the  Finns  that  they  should  cooperate  In  this 
mission  of  mercy,  and  he  had  to  deliver  the 
children  to  Russia.  He  insisted  that  the 
parents  "approve  of   the  children's  return — 
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le  had  done  the  right  thing  by  unit- 
children  with  their  parents,  but  he 
now  that  this  did  not  mean  he  would 
of  them. 

.he  rest  of  his  life,  he  would  feel  con- 
these  children,  he  would  constantly 
on  what  they  might  be  doing, 
lives    would    hold    pain    and    Joy, 
and  hope,  for  that  was  the  destiny 
1  aen,  but  he  hoped  the  good  would 
overbal  mce   the   bad.    and   he    hoped    they 
would  r  onember  the  time  they  had  together." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Sagi^estions  for  Amity 


Mr.  lORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Bedfon  Standard-Times  on  July  1  of 
this  yeir  praised  the  initiative  of  four 
Republican  Members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Keith,  of  Mas- 
;,  Mr.  PiRNiE,  of  New  York,  and 
of  Alabama,  in  going  to 
an  effort  to  contribute  to  greater 
underst^dlng  between  the  United  States 
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<  hairman  of  the  group,  Mr.  Pind- 

Ilinols,  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 

men  in  the  House  on  the  Atlan- 

problems.    His  leadership  in 

this   trip   is   to   be   com- 


»rticularly  pleased  tliat  my  col- 
rom  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Keith, 
trip.    In  the  words  of  the 
Times: 
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Congn  ssman    Keith    and    his    colleagues 


have  doi  le  the  United  States  a  service. 


unanimous  consent  to  include 
text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 

my  remarks, 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times, 
July  1,  1965] 

Sttggxsttons  for  Amrrr 

contribution  to  better  under- 
between   France   and   the   United 
been  made  by  the  visit  to  Paris  of 
iblican     Congressmen,     including 
KrrrH,  of  Massachusetts'  12th  Con- 
District. 

States-French  relations  have  been 

point  for  years,  stemming  mainly 

sident  de   Gaulle's   aspirations    to 

Ifth  Republic  to  a  position  of  world 

In  making  this  climb,  De  Gaulle 

onized  half  a  dozen  nations,  in- 

he   United   States,   because   of  an 

attitude  on   the  part  of  the 

executive. 
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As  the  GOP  representatives  suggest,  one 
way  to  relieve  the  strain,  and  to  open  up 
new  areas  of  co<^>eratlon  and  communica- 
tion, is  for  President  Johnson  to  visit  De 
Gaulle  In  Paris. 

Probably  there  are  several  levels  of  objec- 
tions to  this  proposal.  Including  most  likely 
one  that  Vice  President  Humphrey  went  to 
France  for  high-level  discussions,  and  it  is 
De  Gaulle's  turn  to  open  the  diplomatic  door 
further  by  paying  a  return  call  to  Washing- 
ton. It  would  be  an  unfortunate  turn  for 
Western  solidarity  if  rapprouchment  were 
tiuv.g  up  solely  on  a  matter  of  protocol. 

Other  parts  of  the  Congressmen's  report 
also  have  validity.  Tlie  formation  of  a  Dip- 
lomatic Standing  Group  as  a  complement 
to  the  permanent  military  agency  in  NATO 
would  permit  an  Instant  and  constant  review 
of  United  States-French  problems  before  they 
grow  out  of  proportion.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
gressmen have  proposed  a  wide  range  of 
changes  in  order  to  strengthen  NATO. 

One  recommendation  is  on  less  secure 
groim.d.  This  Is  the  suggestion  to  coordinate 
fully  the  nuclear  capabilities  of  France 
and  the  United  States.  Cooperation  takes 
many  forms,  and  the  United  States  has  made 
it  repeatedly  and  unmistakably  clear  that  it 
IS  committed  to  the  total  defense  of  France 
and  Western  Europe — by  treaty  as  well  as  by 
past  performance. 

The  Congressmen  have  presented  no  over- 
whelmning  reasons  for  changing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  generally  forbids  the 
United  States  to  reveal  military  information 
to  other  nations.  Nor  have  they  shown  how 
France  has  been  adversely  affected  by  Wash- 
ington's desire  to  retain  the  nuclear  grip  on 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons. 

Certainly,  further  exploration  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  foreclosed,  and 
Congress  Itself  might  initiate  hearings  to 
determine  if  a  revision  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  la  in  order. 

Congressman  Keith  and  his  colleagues 
have  done  the  United  States  a  service  by 
making  this  meaningful  report.  It  Is  worthy 
of  high  consideration  in  the  Capital. 
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The  Plight  of  Refugees  in  Vietnam 
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Wednesday,  July  28,J965 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  fortunately  has  always 
shown  its  concern  for  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  especially  in  the  wake  of  war. 
One  of  the  many  misfortunes  of  war  is 
the  plight  of  the  refugee. 

This  problem  has  existed  for  as  long 
as  there  have  been  political  and  military 
upheavals.  Today  in  Vietnam  we  once 
again  have  a  problem  of  refugees. 

The  war  is  daily  rendering  hundreds 
of  innocent  civilians  homeless,  without 
food  or  shelter  or  hope  of  resettlement. 

The  International  Rescue  Committee 
is  helping  to  provide  part  of  the  solution. 
The  following  news  story  written  by  Mr. 
Leo  Cheme,  very  well  describes  the  tragic 
Vietnam  refugee  situation  and  how  the 
International  Rescue  Committe  is  help- 
ing out: 


(From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  6,  ig^si 

The  Plight  of  Refugees  in  Vietnam 
(By  Leo  Cheme.  North  American  NewsDaMi. 
Alliance)  ^ 

Saigon,  Sottth  Vietnam.— Vietnam  has  be- 
come  a  nation  of  refugees.  Some  380  000 
peasants  and  villagers  have  crowded  into  the 
coastal  towns  as  a  result  of  Vletcong  harass- 
ment. 

Wherever  the  Vletcong  have  struck  or 
threaten  to  strike— and  this  covers  much 
of  the  countryside  right  up  to  the  edge  of 
Saigon— the  Vietnamese  people  are  often  up. 
rooted,  homeless,  ill  or  wounded,  hungry 
They  are  In  desperate  need  of  the  essential! 
of  life— food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care. 

VOTING  WITH  THEIR  FEET 

The  refugee  problem  is  nothing  new  for 
Vietnam.  In  the  summer  of  1954  sliortly 
after  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  the  sign- 
ing  of  the  Geneva  agreement  which  parti- 
tioned the  covmtry  along  the  17th  parallel 
a  massive  flow  of  refugees  from  the  CcMn-' 
munist  north  had  already  begun. 

The  International  Rescue  Conunittee 
(IRC)  set  up  an  emergency  program  to  aid 
these  people  who  were  voting  for  freedom 
In  the  only  way  they  would— with  their  feet 
Eventually  ahnost  flOO.OOO  Vietnamese  cast 
their  lot  with  freedom  by  making  tlie  trln 
from  the  north. 

The  direction  of  the  refugee  flow  clearlv 
contradicts  the  claim  that  the  Vietnamese  do 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
against  communism  or  are  indifferent  to  the 
rule  by  the  Ccwnmunist  north.  Only  about 
10.000  Vietnamese  crossed  the  17th  parallel 
heading  north  and  many  of  those  were  Vlet- 
cong cadre  returning  home  for  more  training. 

THET  MUST  FLEE  AGAIN 

Many  who  escaped  south  10  years  ago  now 
must  flee  again.  They  are  the  peasants  and 
the  villagers  of  Vietnam,  the  very  people  the 
Vletcong  are  supposed  to  have  won  to  their 
side.  My  observaUons  and  conservations  with 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  here  have  con- 
yinced  me  that  the  Vletcong  have  so  savage- 
ly terrorized  the  peasantry  that  they  have 
made   them   their  mortal   enemies 

I  helicoptered  from  Saigon  to  Dong  Xoal 
shortly  after  the  siege  which  resulted  In  33 
American  and  650  Vietnamese  casualties, 
■nie  Vletcong  had  burned  out  a  large  portion 
of  the  town.  For  a  brief  time,  they  had  oc- 
cupied the  vUlage.  They  entered  every 
household  and  stripped  It  of  every  scrap  of 
food  and  every  piastre  which  coiild  be  used 
to  buy  food. 

^Vhen  the  Metcong  retreated,  they  left 
Dong  Xoal  a  smoldering  ruin  and  streets 
filled  with  broken,  smashed  bodies  (many  of 
them  women  and  children)— some  dead, 
others  dying,  still  otiiers  condemned  to  live 
the  rest  of  their  lives  horribly  maimed. 

TT.S.    EESCUE    MISSION 

The  dust  of  battle  had  hardly  settled  when 
personnel  from  the  UjS.  operations  mission 
(USOM)  (our  clvlltan  aid  program)  and  the 
U.S.  Army  civil  affairs  officers  entered  the 
town  to  take  an  Inventory  of  needs. 

It  was  arranged  to  fly  In  5,000  kilos  of  rice. 
On  behalf  of  the  IRC.  I  undertook  to  obtain 
500  kilos  of  protein-rich  flsh  and  50  pounds 
of  salt,  also  to  be  flown  in  by  U.S.  Army 
helicopter. 

These  suppUes,  together  with  some  pow- 
dered milk  which  the  Vletcong  somehow 
missed,  kept  the  people  of  Dong  Xoal  from 
starving  in  a  coimtry  In  which  starvation  Is 
rare. 

Emergency  medical  treatment  was  begun 
immediately. 

I  have  read  much  about  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.    But  at  Dong  Xoal 
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T  could  not  help  thinking  that  much  of  our 
wOTk  In  Vietnam  Is  not  military  in  the  strict 
gjnse,  that  much  of  our  efforts  are  con- 
structive, even  llfe-siistalning. 

The  children  are  a  very  special  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam.  I  have  seen  more  hor- 
ribly injured,  broken,  maimed  children  In  a 
veek  in  Vietnam  than  In  my  lifetime.  There 
are  perhaps  100,000  war-orphaned  children 
m  Vietnam. 

EMERGENCY    FUND    DKIVX 

We  m  the  IRC  have  set  an  emergency  fund 
mai  of  $2.5  million— the  highest  in  our  33- 
ytar  history.  The  majority  of  these  funds 
win  go  to  aid  the  orphans.  We  also  have 
u-dertaken  a  program  to  provide  an  initial 
$500,000  in  medicines  to  aid  the  Vietnamese. 
We  hope  to  get  a  large  measure  of  support 
from  the  American  people. 

The  task  of  raising  this  kind  of  fund  is 
herculean,  but  it  Is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
muBt  be  done  to  aid  this  nation  of  refugees. 
If  we  fall  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  these  people,  no  matter  what  the  outcome 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  will  have  failed  In 
our  purpose  as  Americans  and  as  human 
telngs. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Tttle  44,  Section  181.  Congressionai- 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolut  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style    of   the    Congres- 
BONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress   and   at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23.  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
TnxE  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,   §  2.  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Kecord.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  <jf  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7  Vi -point  type; 
aod  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
•peeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  Vi -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 


3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  retxirned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  pubUcatloa  In  tbe  Bkooro  Is- 
sued on  the  fcdlowlng  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wUl  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
imless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — ^The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  80  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore aU  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shaU 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  sul>commlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
pwlnted.  This  nile  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  rei>ortB. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
BiONAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  3';bmitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
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the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  t)oth  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressiokai,  Rjecobd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  imless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
pubUsblng  the  same,  which  estimate  of  co«t 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
£uch  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  ComaEssioMAL 
Record  which  Is  in  contraventian  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — ^The  Official  R^wrt- 
ers  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATTVK   TO   THE    PEUNTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp>a- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu-« 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U5. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hoxise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  te  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  rq>orted 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCK 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
PrlnUng  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Wed^  lesday,  July  28,  1965 


HIGI  [LIGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Both  Houses  cleared  for  President  measure  continuing  appropriations. 
Senate  cleared  for  President  bill  on  social  security — medicare  and  debated 

legislative  reapportionment  proposal. 
House  passed  right  to  work  repeal  bill. 


Cbai  ^ber  Action 


Senate 


Routm  ?  Proceedings,  pages  1 7823-1 7841 

Bills  L  itroduced:  Four  bills  and  one  resolution  were 
introdutcd,  as  follows:  S.  2338-2341;  and  S.  Res.  133. 

Page  17832 

Bills  R  jported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows; 

H.J.  Res.  481,  expanding  die  types  of  equipment  and 
the  nurkber  of  electric  typewriters  furnished  Members 
of  the  I  [ousc  of  Representatives  (S.  Rept.  516); 

S.J.  I  es.  89,  extending  for  i  year  authority  for  the 
erection  in  the  D.C.  of  a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod 
Bethun<,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  517); 
S.  Rei.  120,  providing  an  additional  $25,000  for  ex- 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice  and 
re  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (S.  Rept.  518) ; 
130,  providing  an  additional  $15,000  for  ex- 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
(S.  Rep.  519);  I 

H.  O.  n.  Res.  364,  to  print  as  a  House  document  re- 
vised ed  tion  of  "The  Capitol"  (S.  Rept.  520) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  11,  authorizing  printing  of  compilation 
of  hcari^  igs,  reports,  and  studies  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Stafl&ng  and  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  for  the  88th 
Congres ;,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  521 ) ;      ; 

S.  Res  129,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  a  study  on 
"U.S.  In  ernational  Space  Programs  With  Texts  of  Ex- 
ecutive 1  Lgrecments,  Memorandums  of  Understanding, 
and  Other  International  Arrangements,  1959-65" 
(S.  Rept  522); 

H.J.  F  es.  324,  providing  for  reappointment  of  Robert 
V.  Flem  ng  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  S  nithsonian  Institution  (S.  Rept.  523) ; 

S.  903,  relating  to  the  painting,  illumination,  and  dis- 
mandem  ent  of  radio  towers  (S.  Rept.  524) ; 

S.  155.,  designating  Secretary  of  Defense  to  receive 
official  rotice  of  filing  of  certain  applications  in  the 
common  carrier  service  (S.  Rept.  525) ;  I 

H.R.  7954,  making  technical  amendments  to  the 
Commui  licarions  Act  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
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the  London  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(S.  Rept.  526) ;  and 

S.  1948,  reladng  to  commissioners,  employees,  and 
executive   reservists   of  the  FCC,  with  amendments 

(S.  Rept.  527).  p^g„  i7823_i7824 

Bills  Referred:  H.R.  3329  and  H.J.  Res.  397,  passed  by 
the  House,  were  referred  to  Committee  on  the  District 

of  Columbia.  Pogel7803 

Continuing  Appropriations:  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  and  cleared  for  President  H.J.  Res.  591, 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966 

through  August  31,  1965.  poge,  17804-1780* 

Social  Security — Medicare:  Senate  cleared  for  Presi- 
dent H.R.  6675,  increasing  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  to  provide  a  hospital  insurance  plan 
for  the  aged  under  that  act,  by  adopting,  by  70  yeas  to 
24  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled)  conference  report 
thereon,  p^g,,  ^  7803-1 78i  2, 1 78 1 3-1 7323 

Water  Pollution:  Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments 
to  S.  4,  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  asked  for  conference 
with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators 
Muskie,  Randolph,  Moss,  Boggs,  and  Pearson. 

Pages  17841-17843 

Reapportionment:  Senate  continued  consideration  of 
S.J.  Res.  66,  designating  a  National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week,  debating  Dirksen  amendment  (in  na- 
ture of  a  substitute)  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  allow  a  State,  by  referendum  vote,  to 
apportion  one  branch  of  its  legislature  on  geography 
and  political  subdivisions,  in  addition  to  the  factor  of 

population.  pog„  ,  7854-1 7863,  1 7878-1 7883 

Urban  Mass  Transit:  At  request  of  Senator  Tydings  it 
was  agreed,  by  unanimous  consent,  that  his  bill  S.  2339, 
relative  to  urban  mass  transit,  be  referred  to  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  that  when  it  is  reported  by  that 
committee  it  then  be  referred  to  Committee  on  Finance. 

Pages  17832-17839 

Bankruptcy:  On  motion  of  Senator  Mansfield  two  bills 
as  follows  were  taken  from  calendar  and  referred  to 


Father  Agapias  Honcharenko 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  29, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  letter  and  an 
article  concerning  Father  Agapius  Hon- 
charenko. In  this,  the  100th  year  after 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Ukraine,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
focus  attention  on  the  achievements  of 
this  outstanding  individual. 

On  October  10, 1914,  an  article  written 
by  Irvin  E.  Thompson  was  published  in 
the  Epworth  Herald.  This  excellent  ar- 
ticle presents  some  of  the  history  and 
highlights  of  Father  Honcharenko's  life 
In  California.  His  home  was  near  Hay- 
ward,  Calif.,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Hay  ward. 
It  was  here  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Father  Honcharenko. 

This  article  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tKn  by  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky,  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  branch.  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Thompson's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Honcharenko,   Patriot,   Exile 
(By  Irvin  E.  Thompson) 

It  was  a  real  California  morning,  that 
morning,  when  19  Epworthlans  started  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  see  Honcharenko.  The 
day  seemed  made  for  the  trip  and  the  spirits 
of  the  crowd  mounted  higher  as  they  rode 
around  and  over  the  hills  5  or  6  miles  in  a 
big  bus  drawn  by  four  horses.  What  a  view 
lay  before  them.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco 
with  is  silver  expanse  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  the  acres  and  acres  of  orchards 
and  farms,  the  thoiisand  hills  covered  with 
grazing  cattle,  until  one  of  the  boys  ex- 
claimed as  his  attention  was  called  to  It, 
"Why.  that  is  in  the  Bible."  One  couW  use 
pages  in  describing  the  wonderful  scenery 
but  I  started  out  to  tell  you  about  Honchar- 
enko. 

Who  is  Honcharenko?  The  most  interest- 
ing person  in  northern  California.  You  do 
not  believe  it?  Walt  then  until  I  tell  you 
about  him. 

He  is  a  Ulcrainian  Cossack,  a  native  of 
Kiev  in  southern  Russia,  a  regularly  or- 
dained priest  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
who  was  banished  from  his  native  land  and 
has  lived  in  exile  for  over  50  years. 

What  was  his  crime?  Only  that  he  de- 
nounced human  slavery  in  the  church  and 
state.  For  this  he  has  gone  through  perse- 
cution and  trials  such  as  would  do  credit  to 
the  early  Christians.  His  motto  is  the  motto 
of  the  martyr:  "Tribulations  are  my  distinc- 
tion and  poverty  my  glory." 

On  the  morning  of  our  visit  he  came 
hobbling  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  us,  greeting 
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vm  with  hearty  words  of  welcome,  "Come  in 
my  children,  come  In."  Hia  long,  flowing 
white  beard,  his  fur  cap,  and  somewhat  bent 
shoulders  gave  him  a  venerable  appearance 
that  recaUed  the  patriarchs  of  the  Bible.  He 
Is  now  nearly  83  years  old  and  his  sight  is 
not  BO  good  as  it  once  was,  but  here  In  this 
retreat  named  "Ukralna"  he  has  lived  for  41 
years,  laboring  with  his  hands  for  food  and 
clothing  for  himself  and  wife. 

Close  to  the  little  S-room  cottage  with 
its  motto  "Liberty"  (in  Russian)  over  the 
door,  is  a  tall  pine  tree  nearly  3  feet  in  di- 
ameter, which  Honcharenko  brought  in  a 
little  flowerpot  when  he  came  41  years  ago. 
He  still  has  the  flowerpot  to  show  to  visitors. 
Bight  by  the  house  is  a  huge  grapevine  that 
came  from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  the  house 
souvenirs  and  clippings  that  are  priceless. 
Here  is  the  table  used  when  the  liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church  was  celebrated  for  the  first 
time  in  America  by  Honcharenko,  in  Trinity 
Chapel,  New  York  City,  by  permission  of 
Bishop  Potter.  This  occurred  on  March  2, 
1885.  Here,  too.  Is  the  printer's  "stick"  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Horace  Greeley.  One  could 
take  a  long  article  to  describe  the  Interesting 
relics  in  this  quaint  old  house,  i^ere  he  and 
his  wife  live  alone. 

When  he  found  that  I  was  the  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Hayward 
he  exclaimed,  "I  am  so  glad  to  meet  3rou. 
Ck>me  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Methodists 
have  done  to  me."  And  leading  the  way  he 
proceeded  to  tell  of  how  Dr.  Long  and  others 
connected  with  the  American  Bible  Society 
had  employed  him  to  translate  the  Script\ires 
into  Slavonic,  so  that  the  poor  people  of 
his  country  coxild  get  God's  Word  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Then  in  1867  he  came  to 
San  Francisco,  where  "Hallelujah"  Cox, 
pastor  o  f  the  old  Howard  Street  Chtirch 
allowed  him  to  use  the  Sunday  schoolroom 
of  the  chiirch.  in  which  to  hold  services  for 
his  people.  Here  the  Methodists  collected 
money  enough  to  help  him  publish  the  first 
tract  ever  and  as  he  said,  "to  establish 
Russian  printing  in  the  United  States."  Now 
there  are  over  100  Russian  papers  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  to  the  Methodists 
belongs  the  honor  of  starting  the  noble  work. 

The  first  tract  published  was:  "Come  to 
Jesus."  Only  one  copy  is  extant  and 
Honcharenko  says  he  would  not  take  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  that.  He  later  published  the 
Alaska  Herald  in  the  two  languages  for  a 
period  of  8  years.  At  the  request  of  the 
authorities  in  Alaska  he  printed  a  Russo- 
American  primer  for  the  children  there.  Six 
hundred  copies  were  issued  at  a  cost  of  $200, 
of  which  the  author  received  $21.75  for  his 
labor.  The  lessons  were  original  to  say  the 
least.  No.  3  is  a  temperance  lesson.  There 
is  a  picture  of  five  bottles  in  a  row  and 
underneath  these  words : 

"Here  you  see  five  bottles  of  whisky.  It  is 
strange  that  wild  men  will  not  drink  whisky, 
because  they  say  it  is  fire  pwison.  A  great 
many  men  drink  it  and  ruin  themselves. 
Whisky  corrupts  people  and  makes  them  very 
bad.  Good  people  never  take  the  poison." 
Isn't  that  pretty  good  temperance  teaching? 

Father  Agapitis  Honcharenko  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
graduated  with  honors  and  was  sent  with 
the  Russian  embassy  to  Athens.  He  read  to 
us  in  Greek  and  then  translated  for  us  the 
address  which  he  made  before  King  George 
of  Greece,  who  died  only  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  It  was  while  in  Athens  that  he  was 
accused  of  treason  and  an  attempt  made  to 
carry  him  off  Into  exile  in  Siberia.    Through 


the  intervention  of  the  British  Ambassador 
he  was  released  and  given  his  freedom  at 
Constantinople.  Later  he  had  a  miraculous 
escape  into  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been 
visiting  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  For  2  weeks  he 
was  hidden  from  his  pursuers  under  a  bed  in 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Many  times  his  life  was  attempted  and  ao  he 
came  to  America  to  labor  here  for  his  people. 

Honcharenko's  connection  with  Alaska  and 
Its  purchase  is  very  interesting.  He  was  the 
man  more  than  any  other  who  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Ignorant  R\isslans  to  become 
respectable  citizens.  One  day  in  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  he  was  struck  down  by 
thugs  who  wanted  some  fine  gold  specimens 
from  Alaska,  which  were  In  his  posaessloii 
only  a  few  minutes  before.  He  still  has  the 
handkerchief,  stained  with  blood,  which  was 
used  to  stay  the  wounds.  Honcharenko  did 
much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  the  value  of  Alaska  and  has  a  letter 
signed  by  Secretary  Seward  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  Holding  out  the  blood-stained 
handkerchief  he  said,  "Upon  that  blood  $300 
million  In  gold  has  been  brought  to  the 
United  States."  His  service  has  been  so  great 
that  the  Government  ought  to  pension  him 
in  recognition  of  his  labors. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  all  about 
this  wonderful  man  who  sp>eaks  and  reads 
13  and  14  languages,  of  his  connection  with 
the  great  men  of  Europe  and  America,  for  as 
Honcharenko  says,  "I  am  better  known  In 
Europe  than  I  am  in  Hayward,  where  I  now 
live.  Tolstoi.  Yes,  I  knew  him  intimately 
for  many  months.    He  was  not  a  good  man." 

That  day.  after  we  had  eaten  our  limch  all 
gathered  around  and  listened  as  he  UA<X  the 
story  of  his  eventful  life  and  exhibited  many 
precious  documents.  Then  we  visited  the 
cave  in  the  hUlside  where  the  aged  priest 
says  his  prayers  and  where  he  has  baptized 
more  than  a  hundred  Russian  children  and 
two  American  children.  After  this  there  was 
a  trip  to  the  fine  mineral  water  spring  and 
last  of  all  a  visit  to  the  spot  where  the  final 
resting  place  of  our  famous  host  Is  prepared, 
waiting  the  call  into  another  life. 

Time  to  go  home.  It  came  all  too  quickly 
and  very  reluctantly,  indeed,  we  started  on 
the  return  trip,  voting  this  the  finest  day's 
outing  ever  planned  by  the  department  of 
recreation  and  culture  of  the  EpwcMth 
League.  ' 

A  few  days  later  Father  Honcharenko  In 
the  regalia  of  his  office,  told  the  people  of 
Hayward  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist 
Church  how  much  he  and  his  cause  owed 
to  the  Methodist  people.  When  that  grand 
old  hymn  "Faith  of  Oxir  Fathers"  was  sung, 
he  exclaimed,  "Fifty-five  years  ago  I  heard 
the  same  h3rmn  sung  in  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion in  Bulgaria,  only  in  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage. I  am  so  glad  I  am  here."  And  we 
were  all  glad  too,  for  the  very  countenance 
of  this  saintly  servant  of  God  seemed  to  be 
a  benediction  and  many  an  eye  was  moist 
as  the  story  was  related  in  a  straightforward, 
but  simple  manner.  His  life  has  been  full  of 
service  for  humanity  and  there  is  surely  a 
crown  laid  up  for  him  in  that  better  land, 
where  there  is  no  slavery  or  cruelty  and  where 
truth  '  prevails.  One  must  be  better  for 
having  come  in  contact  with  such  a  life. 
(The  Epworth  Herald,  Oct.  14.  1914.) 

The  Reverend  Agapius  Honcharenko  (1833- 
1916)  first  known  educated  Ukruinian  pa- 
triot was  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  (1814-61). 

He  came  to  America  on  January  1.  1865, 
and  worked  for  the  American  Bible  Society 
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land,  following  the  earthquake  at 
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land   he   had    many    tents   where 
hundreds  of  tuberculosis  patients 
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s  Note. — Father  Honchaxenko  died 
,  1916,  and  is  burled  on  his  land, 
as  is  his  wife,  who  passed  away 
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Case  for  the  Inclasion  of  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  Under  the  Fair 
Lab«r  Standards  Act 


EX  TENSION 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THd  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  AiTRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair 
Labor  S  andards  Act  is  now  up  for  re- 
vision in  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Commitl  ee.  The  able  organizational  di- 
rector of  local  118  of  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders 
Internat  onal  Union,  Mr.  Benny  Aullno, 
has  pre  >ared  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  this  subject. 
Mr.  A  ilino's  remarks  follow: 
The  ca;e  for  covering  the  hotel,  motel, 
restaiu-an:,  and  all  other  food  and  lodging 
employee!  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
has  been  debated  since  1938.  Never  has  the 
need  for  their  inclusion  been  so  desperate 
as  now.  Millions  of  workers  in  the  industry 
are  left  a  the  position  of  having  to  pay 
1965  pricf  3  for  consumer  goods  on  depression 
days  wag  es.  Not  only  are  we  undermining 
the  gcnei  il  prosperity  of  oiu-  Nation,  which 
rests  upo  1  consumer  purchasing  power,  but 
we  are  a:  lowing  millions  of  workers  to  re- 
main in  the  depressed  cla.ss.  who  cani^at  af- 
ford the  bare  necessities  of  life.  We  are 
actually  promoting  the  spread  of  slums, 
crime,  di!  ease,  and  all  other  ills  that  grow 
from     ho  seless     poverty.       Ironically,     the 


groups  not  now  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  the  ones  that  really  need 
the  protection  of  the  act.  This  group  in- 
cludes many  racial  minorities  and  handi- 
capped groups  who,  because  of  inadequate 
education  and  Job  training,  language  bar- 
rier, speech  impediment,  or  physical  handi- 
cap can  not  move  into  other  Jobs.  These 
are  good  citizens,  living  and  working  under 
handicaps,  many  of  which  are  imposed  by 
society  Itself. 

The  Great  Society  ciuinot  blossom  to  its 
fullest  extent,  while  these  inequities  are 
allowed  to  exist.  We  are  being  hypercritical 
by  passing  legislation  that  we  must  recog- 
nize, and  help  the  handicapped,  the  elderly, 
racial  and  minority  groups,  while  we  keej) 
many  of  them  excluded  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  a  law  that  can  put  them 
partially  on  equal  financial  basis  with  citi- 
zens of  the  $1.25  wage  bracket.  There  are 
millions  of  these  people  who  are  maids, 
porters,  doormen,  busboys,  dishwashers,  bell- 
men, waiters,  waitresses,  laimdry  workers, 
kitchen  helpers — yes,  even  cashiers,  hostesses, 
desk  clerks,  and  clerical  workers  who  need 
this  coverage  and  need  it  now.  Many  of 
these  people  mvist  work  two  Jobs  in  order  to 
exist,  and  the  more  unfortuante  ones  must 
continue  to  line  up  at  the  welfare  agencies 
when  extra  help  is  needed  such  as  hospital, 
doctor,  dental  care,  or  clothing.  People  who 
are  a  "drag"  on  the  community  (always  on 
welfare)  wUl  hardly  ever  be  accepted  by  so- 
ciety regardless  of  how  many  laws  we  pass. 
It  is  our  duty  to  get  them  out  of  the  poverty 
class  and  give  them  a  chance  in  life  by  in- 
cluding them  in  the  FLBA. 

I  must  also  state  that  this  discriminatory 
exclusion  from  the  act  is  deeply  resented  by 
the  workers  and  their  families  who  are 
viewed  as  second-class  citizens.  I  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  employees  of  the  food  and 
lodging  industry,  and  also  the  laundry  work- 
ers be  Included  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  soon  as  it  Is  humanly  possible. 

Our  Government  is  spending  huge  sums 
on  programs  such  as  Manpower  Training  and 
Development  Act,  Job  Corps,  medicare,  and 
antipoverty.  I  do  not  think  these  programs 
will  ever  be  completely  successful  if  mil- 
lions of  the  people  these  programs  are  meant 
to  help  go  around  with  empty  pockets  be- 
cause they  earn  from  40  to  75  cents  per  hoxir. 
This  country  is  wealthy  enough,  and  our 
economy  is  healthy  enough,  to  support  their 
inclusion  in  the  act.  Also,  the  food  and 
lodging  business  has  become  one  of  the 
giants  in  U.S.  commerce.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Indiistry  does  between  $15  to  $25 
billion  a  year  gross  sales.  That  means  it  is 
a  far  bigger  buslnes  than  dozens  of  others 
that  have  been  covered  under  the  wage  and 
hour  law.  I  say  that  the  hotel  and  restau- 
rant industry  should  have  to  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet,  and  should  stop  being  subsi- 
dized by  low-paid  employees,  and  the  gen- 
erous public.  The  argument  that  this  law 
will  cause  p;ices  to  ri.=;e,  bu.siness  to  decline, 
and  workers  to  lose  jobt,  is  worn  out  and  does 
not  ring  true;  you  havp  only  to  refer  to  the 
States  of  California  and  Washington,  where 
the  minimum  wages  of  $1,25  now  exist. 

We  should  not  exclude  any  establishment 
from  coverage  by  this  act.  because  of  the 
dollar  volume  they  do.  The  reason  for  the 
law's  protection  is  the  worker's  need,  and 
the  need  is  the  same  no  matter  how  large 
the  place  where  he  works.  Everyone  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  industry  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  act.  This  should  also  hold  true 
regardless  of  classification  in  the  Industry, 
specifically  the  workers  who  receive  tips. 
To  exclude  these  employees  would  be  ab- 
solutely unfair.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  waitresses  and  other  tip  em- 
ployees work  as  curb  girls  or  boys,  and  in 
small  coffee  shops  and  cafe,";,  drug  store 
counters,  concession  stands,  hamburg  and 
hot  dog  restaurant.*^,  where  $2  a  dny  in  tips 


is  considered  a  good  day.  Most  people  like 
to  Judge  all  waiters  and  waitresses  with  the 
ones  employed  in  the  gourmet  restaurants. 
These  employees  would  then  average  $7  or  t8 
a  day  in  tips,  plus  receiving  $1.25  per  hour 
in  wages  (if  the  minlmima  wage  law  included 
them ) ,  and  what  is  so  sinful  In  earning  $17 
or  $18  a  day  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  great 
year  of  1965.  You  must  remember  that  no 
one  guarantees  the  $7  or  $8,  or  makes  up 
the  difference  If  he  or  she  gets  only  $3^  14 
or  $5,  so  let  the  employer  at  least  guarantee 
the  minimiun  wage. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  the  proper 
agency  study  the  feasibility  of  the  follow- 
ing suggestion:  When  these  workers  are  In- 
cluded in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and 
the  minimum  wage  should  increase  upward 
from  $1.25  per  hour.  I  suggest  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  hotel  and  restaurants 
be  allowed  to  pay  25  or  30  cents  per  hour 
less  than  the  Increased  minimxun  wage,  if  the 
25  or  30  cents  Is  spent  to  buy  long  overdue 
benefits  such  as  hospitalization,  sick  bene- 
fits, life  Insurance,  pension  plans,  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Job  training  and  place- 
ment, and  public  relations.  These  programa 
to  be  administered  Jointly  by  employer  and 
employees'  groups,  and  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  agency.  This  program  will 
do  more  to  help  these  people  to  become  first- 
class  citizens  with  security  like  millions  of 
other  workers.  This  will  also  eliminate 
much  of  the  welfare  claims  and  Job  shifting, 
and  the  employer  will  have  employees  more 
dedicated  to  their  Jobs.  The  money  spent 
to  buy  the  benefits  should  be  tax  free,  and 
should  encourage  the  employer  to  accept 
such  a  program.  May  I  make  It  clear,  this 
program  should  start  only  after  the  work- 
ers are  earning  $1.25  per  hour,  today's  mini- 
mum wage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standaids  Act 


Brooklyn  Library  Pioneer  Effort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  .JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  several  months  we  have  obsei-ved 
the  growing  success  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  of  1964.  A 
very  interesting  and  imaginative  result 
of  this  act  has  recently  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  With  funds  made  avail- 
able through  the  act,  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library,  in  cooperation  with  other 
libraries  in  the  New  York  City  ai-ea,  has 
sponsoi-ed  a  pioneer  series  of  short  pro- 
motional radio  announcemTits  designed 
to  publicize  the  services  offered  by  the 
city's  libraries  in  an  appealing,  atten- 
tion-getting manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  several 
of  these  radio  announcements  which 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
John  A.  Humphry,  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Sung  by  yov.ngsters:) 

Oh,  the  place  for  you  and  the  place  for  me 

Is  the  local  public  llberry 

They  have  books  and  things  that  they  lend 

for  free 
It's    the    latest.    Its    the    greatest,    lt'.<=    the 

llberry. 
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They  have  mysteries,  they  have  histories 
And  for  mother,  books  of  recipes 
See  a  movie  show,  hear  a  symphony 
Its   the   latest,   it's   the   greatest,   it's   the 
llberry. 

Announcer.  Yes.  It's  the  public  library- 
no  matter  how  you  say  It,  there's  a  branch 
near  you,  with  a  lot  to  offer  you — and  wvery 
member  of  yoiu-  family.  Books,  periodicals, 
recordings,  films,  special  collections  and 
special  activities  and  services  •   •  •  and  all 

free. 
It's  the  latest.  It's  the  greatest.  It's  the 

llberry. 

How  long  since  you  visited  your  llberry— 
er— library? 

OSCAR    BRANIV— 60-SECOND    SPOT 

Strums:  Hi,  this  is  Oscar  Brand  with  a 
brandnew  old  folksong. 

Sings:  The  place  for  you  and  the  place  for 
me  is  the  local  public  library. 

True,  It  Isn't  really  an  old  folksong,  but 
It  has  the  basic  folk  quality — It's  simple, 
direct,  meaningful — ^and  has  an  Important 
message  for  all  you  folks.  The  public 
library  is  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  In 
American  life.  For  education  or  Information, 
you  can't  beat  It,  And  it's  all  free — and  you 
know  you  can't  beat  that.  In  New  York's  five 
boroughs.  In  Nassau  and  Westchester  Coun- 
ties, visit  the  library  nearest  you.  All  you 
need  to  borrow  books,  motion  plctiires, 
recordings  (folk  music  and  all  other  kinds) 
is  a  library  card.  If  you  haven't  got  one — get 
one. 

Sings:  They  have  books  and  things  that 
they  lend  for  free — 

It's  the  latest.  It's  the  greatest,  it's  the 
library. 

If  you  haven't  been  there  for  a  week  or  so, 
you've  missed  a  lot. 

FTHEL    MERMAN — 30-SECOND   SPOT 

This  Is  Ethel  Merman.  I've  played  many 
kinds  of  roles  In  my  career.  But  Tm  here  to 
say  a  word  about  a  career  that  I  think  Is  an 
especially  rewarding  one — one  that  Td  like  to 
urge  bright  young  college  men  and  women  to 
look  Into.  The  career  I'm  talking  about  Is 
that  of  the  librarian.  As  a  librarian  you'U 
have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  people  to 
discover  the  wonderful  world  of  books. 

Check  Into  It.    Thank  you. 

ALAN  KING 30-SECOND   SPOT 

HI.  This  Is  Alan  King.  And  what  are  you 
doing  listeniiig  to  the  radio?  You  should  be 
reading  a  book  I  speak  as  an  author.  I 
don't  write  as  an  author,  I  Just  speak  as  an 
author — and  also  as  somebody  who  knows 
where  you  can  get  the  greatest  books  In  the 
world^^bsolutely  free. 

First  chance  you  get,  hop  down  to  your 
nearest  public  library  and  dig  Into  some  of 
those  wonderful  books  they've  got  there. 

By  the  way — when  was  the  last  time  you 
went  to  the  public  library? 


Views  on  Congressional  Actions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALIFORNU, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 

Mr,  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  The 
Washington  Star  of  Wednesday.  July  28 
there  were  three  articles  which  to  me, 
are  most  Interesting.  The  first  was  a 
news  dispatch  from  London,  by  Eddy 
Gilmore  which  may  weU  be  a  prelude  to 
what  we  are  going  to  encounter  in  this 
country  under  the  present  housing  law, 


which  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  prohibit 
a  rich  relative  from  living  with  a  poor 
relative  who  is  eligible  for  housing. 

The  other  two  articles  are  columns  by 
David  Lawrence  and  Richard  Wilson, 
both  of  which  are  timely  and  have  a 
bearing  on  our  present  congressional 
actions. 

The  three  articles  follow: 
Rich  Briton's  Castle  Is  SiTBsmizED  House — 
$7-a-Week  Rent 

(By  Eddy  Gilmore) 

London. — A  British  businessman  with  a 
yacht  and  two  cans  today  defended  his  light 
to  live  In  a  Government-subsidized  house 
that  costs  him  only  $7  a  week. 

"Of  course  I  could  afford  to  buy  a  big  house 
with  a  swinunlng  pool  and  a  double  garage," 
said  Dan  Tobln,  44,  "but  I'd  feel  uncomfort- 
able In  such  a  place." 

Tobln,  a  former  bus  driver,  started  In  busi- 
ness with  capital  at  $2.45.  He  now  ovms  a 
string  of  bingo  i>arlor8. 

HAPPT    WHERE   I   AM 

"I  know  that  people  in  this  town  have  been 
upset  about  where  I  live,"  he  said,  "but  I'm 
happy  where  I  am  and  I  think  I've  a  right  to 
live  there." 

Tobln  and  his  widowed  mother,  79,  live  on 
a  housing  estate  in  which  the  rents  axe  sub- 
sidized by  the  Port  Talbot  County  Council, 
the  house  Is  in  his  mother's  name. 

Complaints  about  a  "rich  man"  living  on 
the  housing  estate  began  when  Tobln  was 
granted  permission  to  build  a  garage  beside 
the  house  for  his  two  caxs. 

One  taxpayer  wrote  to  the  ootmcll: 

"Any  man  able  to  afford  a  yacht  and  two 
cars  should  be  denied  a  subsidized  house." 
mother,  son  rehoused 

Housing  Manager  T.  A.  CoUlns  said  Tobin 
and  his  mother  previously  lived  in  a  cottage 
that  rented  for  74  cents  a  week. 

"We  had  to  rdwuse  Mrs.  Tobln  and  her 
son  because  the  cottage  where  they  lived  was 
being  demollBbed  under  a  mandatory  clear- 
ance order,"  said  Collins. 

"Mrs.  Tobln  \a  the  tenant.  It  Is  no  legal 
concern  of  the  council  how  much  money  her 
son  has." 

Said  Tobln: 

"I  like  saULng.  I  like  my  cars  and  I'd  like 
a  rich  expensive  meed  occasionally,  but  my 
tastes  are  generally  modest.    I'm  no  snob." 

[From  the  Washington  JD.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  28,  1965] 
United  Arab  Republic  Case  Points  Up  Aid 

POLUIS 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

One  of  the  least  selfish  acts  of  govern- 
ment at  any  time  is  title  II  of  the  enactment 
known  as  Public  Law  480,  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  supply  emergency  and  re- 
lief assistance  to  friendly  peoples,  without 
regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

This  Is  a  pure  act  of  generosity.  We  not 
only  supply  the  food  to  fight  famine  but 
pay  the  ocean  freight.  It  Is  a  way  to  dispose 
of  our  surpluses,  but  we  could  find  other 
ways.  We  suffer  Insults  in  silence  from 
world  statesmen  whose  people  are  starving, 
and  we  feed  them. 

Under  the  full  powers  of  Public  Law  480 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  whose  President 
flouts  and  Insults  us,  has  received  from  the 
United  States  commodities  valued  at  more 
than  $700  million. 

In  addition,  beUevlng  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  were  threatened 
with  imminent  famine  because  of  crop  fall- 
■an,  we  shipped  to  Egypt  in  1961  about 
186,000  metric  tons  of  corn  costing  more 
than  $23.7  million. 

There  was  no  crop  failure.  We  shipped 
the  corn  after  It  was  known  there  would 


not  be  a  crop  failure.  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  sold  some  of  the  com  commer- 
claUy.  The  sales  of  at  least  $9  mUlon  can 
be  traced.  Nasser  needed  fxuids  at  the  time 
for  arms  to  be  used  to  frustrate  VS.  policy 
in  the  Congo. 

When  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  confronted  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and'  the  State 
Department  with  the  plain  facts  of  their 
own  Incompetence  In  making  this  shipment 
when  there  was  no  need  for  it,  the  response 
of  those  agencies  was  the  familiar  bureau- 
cratic fog-up  of  facts. 

But  one  statement  of  significance  emerged. 
The  State  Department  asserted  that  the 
needless  gift  to  avert  famine  "coincided 
with  a  conscious  effort  to  improve  United 
States-United  Arab  Republic  poUtlcal  rela- 
tions •  •  •  because  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public leadership  role  In  the  Near  East, 
Its  geopolitical  Importance,  the  part  It  played 
In  assuring  peace  and  stability  in  the  Near 
East."  It  Is  not  merely  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision In  law  for  the  use  of  these  funds  In 
this  manner.  Government  agencies  operate 
on  the  theOTy  that  what  is  not  specifically 
prohibited  may  be  permitted.  The  Judgment 
of  AID  and  the  State  Department  was  wrong. 
United  States-United  Arab  Republic  rela- 
tions were  not  improved.    Tbej  grew  worse. 

Some  of  the  corn,  possibly  one-fifteenth  of 
It,  was  distributed  free  to  individual  recipi- 
ents. But  what  became  of  the  rest  of  It, 
except  for  14,600  tons  verified  as  having  been 
sold,  is  a  mystery. 

A  good  deal  of  it  piled  up  In  ports  and  was 
not  unloaded,  the  last  anyone  here  knew,  and 
large  amoxints  became  Infested  by  weevils. 

If  this  were  just  one  Incident  of  incom- 
petence and  folly  in  this  and  other  programs 
of  AID  it  might  be  accepted  as  the  inevitable 
byproduct  of  bureaucracy.  But  the  files  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  are  biuxlened 
with  incident  after  incident  of  waste,  cor- 
ruption, arbitrary  excess  ol  authority,  in- 
competence, and  blunders. 

Corruption  In  the  use  of  American  AID 
funds  in  Vietnam  Is  an  openly  accepted 
scandal.  It  Is  accepted  as  something  un- 
avoidable under  the  circumstances. 

When  global-minded  Congressmen  read 
these  reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  they  become  exasperated. 
Foreign  aid  with  strings  tied  to  It  doesn't 
work  too  weU  and  It  doesn't  work  too  well 
without  strings  tied  to  It.  We  are  moving 
into  a  period  when  famine  in  large  parts  of 
the  world  may  be  commonplace  because  pop- 
ulation is  so  rapidly  outgrowing  the  ability 
of   backward   nations   to  produce   food. 

ITils  Is  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge  to 
the  United  States  to  use  our  siirplus  food  pro- 
ducing capacity  In  a  constructive  way. 

But  a  higher  level  of  competency  will  be 
required  than  In  the  case  of  the  com  ship- 
ments to  Egypt. 


Example  op  Conformitt  bt  Coercion 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

America  Is  about  to  give  the  world  an  ex- 
ample conformity  by  coercion — ^how  Intoler- 
ant majorities  In  Congress  and  In  labor  un- 
ions ride  roughshod  over  dissenting  minori- 
ties of  wage  earners  and  compel  them  to  sur- 
render their  "freedom  of  belief"  and  "free- 
dom of  association." 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  engaged  now  In  the  process  of  pass- 
ing a  law  taking  away  from  the  50  States  of 
the  Union  their  constitutional  right  to  pro- 
tect minorities  in  their  employment  oppor- 
tvuiltles. 

For,  under  this  measure,  unless  a  person 
agrees  to  join  a  labor  union  which  has  a 
majority  status  In  a  plant,  he  can  be  dis- 
missed from  his  job  after  30  days.  Nineteen 
States  of  the  union  have  forbidden  this  form 
of  compulsion.  But,  even  in  this  age  of 
demonstrations  for  so-called  "dvil  rights," 
a  basic  human  freedom  of  the  individual — 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  ignorant  partnership  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts in  keeping  Massachusetts  a  gam- 
bler's treasure  chest.  I  say  this  because 
the  two  governments  have  kept  gambling 
illegal  in  Massachusetts,  but  they  have 
not  by  any  means  eradicated  it.  The 
result  is  that  gambling  emphatically 
exists,  and  as  a  mob  monoix>ly  that  bank- 
rolls every  depth  and  degradation  of 
crime  and  vice. 

The  Puritan  fathers  would  roll  over  In 
their  graves  if  they  could  see  Massachu- 
setts today.  From  Beacon  Hill  to  Great 
Barrington,  from  Nantucket  to  New- 
buryport,  from  one  end  of  storied  Bos- 
ton to  the  other,  Massachusetts  crawls 
with  illegal  gambling,  set  at  a  statewide 
total  of  better  than  $2  billion  a  year  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts'  very  own 
crime  commission.  So  incredible  is  the 
race  of  gambling  in  Massachusetts  that 
the  State  crime  commission  decided  that 
Bay  Staters  spent  much  more  each  year 
on  gambling  than  on  groceries.  Per- 
haps this  will  help  to  make  the  point  I 
have  long  been  trying  to  make  about  the 
American  hunger  for  gambling.  That 
hunger  has  reached  vast  proportion  in 
Massachusetts.  The  story  of  Massachu- 
setts gambling  is  the  statewide  biog- 
raphy of  a  bookie  joint. 

The  parimutuel  turnover  in  Massa- 
chusetts last  year,  representing  legal 
gambUng,  came  to  $100  million.  This  is 
the  small  part  of  the  iceberg  that  is 
above  the  surface.  The  State  crime 
commission  concluded  several  years  ago 
that  illegal  gambling  was  at  least  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  Using  estimates  presented 
to  the  McClellan  committee  several 
years  ago.  it  is  possible  to  compute  the 
national  illegal  gambling  total  at  $120 
billion,  and  Massachusetts'  share  of  this, 
computed  on  a  population  basis,  is  $3.36 
billion  a  year.  This  may  be  the  case. 
Massachusetts  Is  the  Nation's  "gamiest" 
Commonwealth.  Radio  news  programs 
in  the  Bay  State  seem  to  have  more 
scandals  than  commercials,  and  this  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  vast  profits  that 
gambling  syndicates  take  out  of  illegal 
gambling,  some  of  which  is  used  to  cor- 
rupt the  governmental  process.  The 
syndicates  generally  get  to  keep  about 
10  percent  of  the  gross  take,  which  could 
put  mob  profits  in  Massachusetts  at  a 
level  of  $200  million  a  year  or  higher. 
That  will  finance  a  lot  of  vice — and  prob- 
ably does. 

To  my  mind,  the  answer  in  Massachu- 
setts as  elsewhere  is  government-run 
gambling,  which  will  make  gambling 
profits  work  for  the  people.  I  think  that 
State  and  National  lotteries  are  the 
answer. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  history  of  Alabama  records 
some  of  the  most  interesting  Indian  lore 
of  our  country.  Typical  of  the  State's 
Indian  history,  and  also  of  today's  con- 
tributions to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation, 
is  Clarke  County. 

I  want  to  share  the  following  summary 
of  Clarke  County  history  which  provides 
a  brief  look  at  this  part  of  Alabama. 
Clarke  Countt,  Ala. 

Located  in  the  south  western  part  of  the 
Stute.  Clarke  County  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Marengo  County,  on  the  east  by 
Wilcox  and  Monroe  Counties,  on  the  south 
by  Baldwin  County,  and  on  the  west  by 
Washington  and  Choctaw  Counties.  It  lies 
In  the  angle  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Alaba:na  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  its  western 
border  being  the  T  nblgbee,  and  the  sotilh- 
east  border  is  the  Alabama  River.  Clarke 
County  was  created  by  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory Legislature  on  December  19,  1812.  The 
county  seat  is  Grove  City. 

Clarke  County  is  very  rich  in  Indian  his- 
tory, with  one  of  the  most  noted  controver- 
sl.\l  (as  to  exact  site)  spots  in  Alabama  his- 
tory supposed  to  have  been  in  the  triangle 
at  the  meeting  of  the  lost  town  of  MauvUla 
(Mablla)  which  Is  thought  to  have  been  in 
the  triangle  at  the  receding  of  the  Tonabig- 
bee  and  Alabama  rivers.  Here  at  Mau  villa 
was  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  with 
Indli-ns  in  our  history.  These  Indians  were 
determined  to  deff-'d  their  homes  against 
the  European  invaders — ^DeSoto  and  his  fel- 
low explorers.  These  :  uropeans  seized  their 
com  and  made  slaves  of  Indian  men  and 
women. 

The  battle  was  fought  October  18,  1540. 
The  Indians  waited  until  the  Spaniards 
reached  Mablla  for  a  large  battle  because 
DeSoto's  men  were  on  horseback  (the  In- 
dians had  no  horses — no  Indians  had  horses 
in  the  New  World  untll^^uropeans  brought 
them  in).  They  had  muskets  and  light 
armor.  Chief  Tuscaloosa  (Black  Warrior), 
the  jMTOud  giant  for  whom  a  river,  a  city,  and 
a  county  of  Alabama  have  been  named,  led 
the  Indians  of  Mablla.  When  one  of  De- 
Soto's men  seized  Tuscaloosa  from  his  high 
throne  after  the  first  friendly  gesttires.  the 
Indians  were  ready  to  fight.  They  rxished 
out  of  the  houses  of  the  walled  town  and 
fell  on  the  white  men  both  Inside  and  out- 
side the  wooden  walls.  Even  Indian  women 
and  children  Joined  In  battle,  and  It  lasted 
the  whole  day.  As  It  became  certain  that 
the  Spanish  crossbows  and  muskets  were 
winning,  some  of  the  Indians  committed  sui- 
cide rather  than  face  slavery.  The  Span- 
lards  set  fire  to  the  town.  DeSoto  was 
wounded  but  fought  on — still  mounted  on 
his  horse.  Twenty  Sp>anlards  were  killed  and 
dozens  wounded.  Fire  burned  the  pearls 
they  had  collected,  and  what  remained  ol 
their  gunpowder  went  up  in  smoke,  phis 
many  horses  and  much  clothing.  At  lea-st 
2.500  Indians  were  kUled,  and  perhaps  more. 

Mounds  in  various  places  along  the  river 
show  the  existence  of  a  very  early  aboriginal 
history.  At  Thornton's  Upper  Landing,  on 
the  Tombigbee  near  Coffeeville,  was  located 
Fakitchlpiu-ta  (Little  Turkeys  or  Tombigbee 
Turkey  Town)  on  both  sides  of  the  river — it 
was  ceded  in  the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit 
Creek  in  1820.    Poiir  mUes  south  of  Jackson, 
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a  fort  was  built  In  1813,  as  defense  against 
the  Indians,  and  in  1812  Port  Cata  was  built 
near  the  present  Coffeeville.  Then  there  was 
Fort  Curry  and  Port  Ensley,  all  built  within 
this  period  in  Clarke  County.  Redoubt  Pass 
and  Landrum's  Port,  Port  Lavler,  and  Port 
Madison.  Mott's  Port  and  Port  Slnquefield. 
Turners  Port,  and  Port  White  were  other 
defenses  built  at  the  time.  However.  Port 
Gullett,  4  miles  south  of  Jackson,  was  a  Con- 
federate  fortification  built  on  a  pioneer  fort, 
for  protection  of  the  salt  well  and  works 
nearby.  The  fort  was  erected  to  keep  Fed- 
eral gunboats  from  coming  up  the  Tombigbee 
River  (Fort  Hawn  is  the  same  as  Gullett's 

Bluff). 

Cattle  raising  and  timber  growing,  plus 
sawmills,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  econ- 
omy of  Clarke  County,  and  with  such  water 
power,  such  marvelous  recreational  facilities 
as  this  section  is  noted  for  (fishing  and 
hunting),  this  county  is  really  growing. 

Jackson.  Grove  HUl,  Coffeeville,  and 
Thomasvllle  are  some  of  the  cities  In  Clarke 
County.  There  are  excellent  schools  which 
will  comi>are  favorably  with  any  coiinty,  es- 
pecially those  classed  as  rural.  Thomasvllle 
has  been  selected  for  one  of  the  new  State 
trade  schools,  which  will  give  the  people  of 
the  county  additional  opportunity  In  the 
field  of  education. 


ship,  and  that  any  program  which  defeats 
the  aim  of  private  ownership  and  encotir- 
ages  the  populace  to  seek  out  and  depend 
upon  Government  subsidies  tar  housing 
weakens  that  entire  structure. 

The  great  problem  with  such  a  program  is 
that  It  has  a  tendency  to  expand,  and  with 
each  expansion  a  greater  and  greater  num- 
ber of  people  will  come  to  depend  upon  the 
taxpaying  ability  of  fewer  and  fewer  to  sup- 
port the  plan. 


Congressman  Mathias  Gains  Editorial 
Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  an 
editorial  in  the  July  8,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Daily  Mall,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  prais- 
ing our  colleague.  Congressman  Charles 
Mathias,  for  his  voting  stand  on  the 
housing  bill.  The  newspaper  rightly 
cited  Congressman  Mathias  for  his  sound 
reasoning.  The  people  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  and  many  other  places  in  our  coun- 
try, should  rightfully  ask  why  they 
should  subsidize  the  income  of  those 
earning  as  much  as  $11,000  in  areas  such 
as  New  York  City.  The  rent  supplement 
section  as  amended  is  a  massive  $6  bil- 
lion prc^ram  that  leaves  American 
homeowners  wondering  and  questioning 
why  they  scrimped  and  denied  them- 
selves and  family  so  much,  while  work- 
ing hard  to  get  a  home. 

Following  is  the  fine  editorial  on  Con- 
gressman Mathias'  position  on  this 
issue: 

Mathias  and  Rent  Subsidies 

Congressman  Charles  Mathias  has  shown 
sound  reasoning  in  his  explanation  for  vot- 
ing against  the  rent  subsidy  bill  of  the 
national  administration. 

He  noted  that  people  living  in  New  York 
City  might  qualify  for  public  housing  and 
rent  subsidies  even  if  they  were  making  as 
much  as  $11,200  a  year. 

That  Is  a  lot  more  money  than  most  people 
in  Hagerstown  are  making  who  would  be 
paying  taxes  to  contribute  to  the  rent  pay- 
ments the  Oovernment  would  make  to 
others. 

Congressman  Mathias  made  another  point 
when  he  said  that  private  ownership  of 
homes  Is  a  bulwark  of  responsible  cltlzen- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  the  many  critics  of  the  South  in 
its  relationship  between  white  and  Negro 
citizens,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  recent  action  by  my  own  city,  Gadsden, 
Ala.  This  week  the  mayor,  Les  Oilliland, 
and  the  city  council  announced  the  con- 
struction of  a  $115,000  gym  to  help  pro- 
vide equal  recreational  opportunities  for 
the  Negroes  of  the  community.  While 
many  of  our  northern  friends  march, 
demonstrate  and  urge  the  breaking  of 
law,  but  oflfer  no  concrete  programs  to 
solve  some  of  the  Negroes'  problems,  we 
of  the  South  continue  to  live  and  work 
together,  striving  for  the  best  interest 
of  all  our  people. 

While  we  have  not  attained  perfection, 
as  no  human  Institution  is  perfect,  there 
is  more  genuine  brotherly  love  and  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between 
the  races  in  the  South  than  in  many 
northern  cities  where  Negroes  are  toler- 
ated but  there  is  little  concern  for  them 
as  individuals  except  to  get  their  votes. 

I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  agitators, 
the  sponsors  of  street  demonstrations 
and  law  violations  that  they  might  serve 
a  more  useful  purpose  if  they  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  good  intentions  they 
claim  when  marching  and  demonstrat- 
ing. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Gads- 
den Times,  describes  the  way  my  home- 
town and  many  southern  communities 
express  concern  for  their  Negro  citizens: 
Gym  and  Psbldhottsx  a  Gift  of  Cmr 

The  city  commission  has  taken  another 
impressive  step  In  its  efforts  to  not  only  Im- 
prove recreational  advantages  In  Gadsden, 
but  to  provide  equal  opdrtunities  for  the 
Negro  community. 

A  $115,000  gym  and  fieldhouse  will  be  con- 
structed at  Tuscaloosa  Avenue  and  Valley 
Street,  and  It  Is  exected  to  be  In  use  in  about 
150  days. 

Tennis  courts,  volleyball,  and  badminton 
courts  win  be  located  at  one  end  of  the  field- 
house,  located  behind  the  new  Drake  Ele- 
mentary School,  and  near  the  new  Negro 
trade  school  under  construction. 

A  lighted  ballfield  will  be  at  the  other 
end. 

Financed  entirely  with  city  funds.  Mayor 
GlUUand  and  the  two  commissioners  have 
once  again  shown  that  through  proper  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  a  city  or  community 
can  provide  its  own  needs  without  seeking 
Government  handouts  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion. 


They  have  also  given  an  example  of  «outh- 
ern  consideration  for  Negro  citizens  without 
intervention  by  the  Federal  Govemment. 


Support  Our  Presidcat 

SPEECH  , 

or  *- 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or  Missonu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29. 196S 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper editorial  which  appeared  tn  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-D^nocrat  on  Tuesday, 
June  29,  1965,  entitled  "Support  Our 
President."  The  editor  took  the  posi- 
tion that  those  who  demonstrate  against 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  do  a  disservice  to 
the  coimtry,  aid  the  Communists,  and 
prolong  the  war.  He  urged  all  people 
to  stand  behind  the  President  in  this 
time  of  national  crisis: 

Suppost  Oub  PKESroSNT 

Every  effort  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  British  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers,  and  others  to  bring  about 
a  conference  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  failed. 

The  Vietcong  and  their  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  allies  have  contemptuously  spumed 
each    proposal    for    two   major    reasons. 

First,  they  think  they  are  winning  the 
war.    And  they  are. 

Second,  even  though  President  Johnson 
has  expressed  himself  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal terms  that  we  wUl  not  fail — ^we  will  not 
withdraw — we  will  not  become  tired — and 
we  will  persevere  to  a  Just  peace,  they  simply 
do  not  believe  him. 

They  disbelieve  him  because  ot  the  noisy 
efforts  of  a  few  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  President. 

These  Include  •  •  •  the  clamor  of  a  hand- 
ful of  left-wing,  appeasement-minded,  no- 
win  newspapers,  the  work  of  assorted  groups 
of  pacifists,  civil  righters.  Communists,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  groups  of 
university  professors — aU  demanding  tliat 
we,  in  effect,  throw  in  the  sponge  and  con- 
sign the  people  who  love  liberty  and  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam  to  the  barbaro\is 
fate  which  inevitably  meets  those  who  op- 
pose Communists  and  lose. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  unite 
t>ehind  our  President  and  supp(»t  him  to  the 
utmost  extent  in  our  foreign  policy. 

We  are  all  in  this  together  as  Americans. 
It  has  been  proven  beyond  all  chance  that 
the  soft  approach  and  the  desire  tor  sweet 
reasonableness  falls  on  utterly  bcuren  ears 
so  far  as  the  Communists  are  concerned. 

Thus,  negotiations  are  completely  out  of 
the  question  now.  There  Is  no  one  to  nego- 
tiate with. 

The  alternatives  are  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory  and  to  negotiate  for  peace  &om 
strength,  or  to  ^puU  out  altogether  under 
terms  dictated  by  the  Communists  which 
would  be  complete  surrender. 

This  would  mean  consigning  the  Vietna- 
mese to  live  a  life  of  slavery  for  those  who 
survive,  and  would  cause  the  collapse  of  all 
southeast  Asia,  with  Thailand,  Burma,  India. 
Malayasla.  and  the  Philippines  all  sure  to  be 
gobbled  up  by  the  insatiable  Communist 
Juggernaut. 

This  is  something  v;hlch  no  decent  Ameri- 
can wants. 

Our  only  choice  Is  to  persevere  the  way  to 
victory,  or  at  least  until  negotiation  on  hon- 
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victory,  for  successful  negotla- 

do  it  when  the  voices  of 

despair  undercut  our   Ccwn- 

Ch|ef  and  make  these  negotiations 

pacifist  leftwlngers  and  the 

of  America,  for,  in  their  mls- 

to  end  a  war,  they  prolong  it. 

time  for  every  decent  American 

■  our  President  to  make  victory 

poAslbie. 
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Speaker  John  McCormack  and  Majority 
WUp  Hale  Boggs  Greet  52d  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  messages 
sent  from  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
John  W.  McCormack,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  Hale  Boggs,  to  the  recent  52d 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Congress : 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  3, 1965. 
Mr.  Henrt  H.  Buckman, 

President,  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Buckman:  I  take  a  great  deal  of 
pleasxire  in  extending  greetings  to  the  52d 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress. 

I  have  long  been  cognizant  and  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  yoxir  valuable  efforts  in  for- 
warding the  caiise  of  orderly  development 
of  one  of  America's  most  vital  resources. 

Water  resources,  once  so  plentiful  through- 
out our  great  Nation,  have  been  shamefully 
treated  for  many  years.  They  have  been 
wasted,  polluted  and  ill-used.  Your  progres- 
sive and  effective  work  in  seeking  to  correct 
this  situation  has  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
growing  public  understanding  of  the  neces- 
sity for  intelligent  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  all  responsible  public 
agencies  in  the  comprehensive  development 
and  husbanding  of  a  resource  we  know  to  be 
finite  and  for  which  there  Is  no  substitute. 

Please  extend  to  the  membership  my  warm- 
est greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  future 
as  productive  and  successful  as  has  been  yovir 
past  record. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

I  John  W.  McCormack. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  June  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Buckman. 
President,  NatioTial  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
ffress.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Buckman:   It  is  always  a  great 
pleasurae  for  me  to  salute  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  for  the  exemplary  work 
which  its   officers  and  members   have   done 
through    the   years   for   the   benefit    of    our 
country. 

The  fact  that  I  represent  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  Congress  makes  me  keenly 
aware  of  the  service  which  your  organization 
has  rendered  for  the  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  control  of  the  water  resources  of  our 
great  country.  The  mighty  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  cut  through  my  State; 
and  your  pioneering  efforts  to  launch  the 
Federal  Government's  flood  control  program 
in  1936,  which  since  then  has  realized  so 
much  progress  in  the  harnessing  and  direct- 
ing of  that  great  river,  have  in  turn  enhanced 
the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Louisiana  and  of  all  those  States  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  work  closely  with  Bill  Webb, 


your  executive  director;  and  with  my  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  Bob  Sikxs  and  John 
Blatnik  and  others,  all  of  whom  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  farsighted  program 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Through  your  assistance  and  giildance  and 
the  fine  work  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  constructing  so  many  navigation 
and  flood  control  projects,  my  work  in  ob- 
taining in  the  Congress,  approval  for  various 
projects  in  Louisiana  and  in  securing  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  complete  them, 
has  been  made  much  easier.  Of  all  the 
things  which  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
over  the  years,  none  stands  closer  to  my 
heart — and  none  have  been  more  valuable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  area — than  do  the  navi- 
gation and  flood  control  protection  now  pro- 
vided along  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
around  Lake  Pontchartrain,  along  Bayou 
Barataria  and  Barataria  Bay,  and  along  other 
bodies  of  water.  The  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  has  contributed  to  the 
realization  of  these  projects  and  to  countless 
others  throughout  our  country,  and  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  salute  your  organization 
on  the  occasion  of  your  52d  convention. 

I  also  am  quite  pleased  that  your  organi- 
zation will  award  to  the  late  William  G. 
Zetzmann  Sr.  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  whose  family  I  am 
close  to  today,  the  Willard  J.  Breidenthal 
Medal.  Mr.  Zetzmann  was  for  so  many  years 
treasurer  of  your  organization,  and  I  know 
he  did  a  great  deal  to  enhance  the  continued 
progress  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  Bill  Zetzmann  has  many  friends 
among  us,  and  we  all  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Boggs  Joins  me  in  commending  your 
organization  for  its  splendid  service  to  our 
country  and  in  wishing  for  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  a  most  success- 
ful convention  this  year  and  your  continued 
success  In  the  years  to  come. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

HaleBocgs. 


USDA,    Consumer    Friend:    Homemaker 
Spends  Less — Enjoys  Shopping  More 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  even  a  meat  expert  can  look 
at  a  steak  lying  in  the  retail  meat  case 
and  be  sure  it  will  be  tender  and  juicy. 
What  chance  has  the  homemaker? 

You  cannot  tell  much  about  the  in- 
terior quality  of  an  egg  by  looking  at 
the  outside.  How  can  the  housewife 
get  the  quality  she  wants? 

Foods  of  all  kinds  are  canned,  frozen, 
packaged,  hidden  from  view.  How  can 
consumers  learn  about  their  quality? 

The  answer  is  simple — by  using  U.S. 
grades  as  a  guide  to  food  quality.  Real 
food  quality  experts  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  grade  much  of 
our  food  to  help  the  American  home- 
maker  make  good  selections. 

In  1964  these  experts  graded  about 
55  percent  of  the  beef  produced  In  the 
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nnited  States;  half  of  the  lamb;  half 
of  the  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry 
milk-  two-thirds  of  the  ready-to-cook 
poultry;  one-fifth  of  the  sheU  eggs; 
t^^-fourths  of  the  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables;  and  one-fourth  of  the  can- 
ned fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  U.S.  grades  are  published  stand- 
ards of  quaUty.  They  are  applied  by 
skilled  official  graders.  The  grade  mark 
on  a  food  product  is  the  consumer's 
guide  to  greater  value  per  dollar. 

Take  beef,  for  example.  Since  the  age 
(rf  the  animal  has  a  bearing  on  tender- 
ness, the  grader  examines  carcasses  or 
wholesale  cuts.  This  enables  him  to 
evaluate  age  along  with  the  other  qual- 
ity factors.  Then  he  rolls  the  grade- 
marks  onto  the  meat.  In  most  cases, 
the  grademark  stays  on  the  individual 
cuts  right  into  the  retail  meat  case. 

The  housewife  then  can  use  the  grade- 
mark  to  get  the  quality  she  wants.  If 
she  needs  an  absolutely  topnotch  roast 
for  that  big  dinner  party,  she  may  select 
U5.  Prime,  the  tenderest  and  juiciest 
beef  of  all.  It  is  also  the  most  expen- 
sive to  produce.  U5.  Choice  is  the  most 
popular  grade,  still  tender  and  juicy,  but 
more  economical  than  Prime. 

For  a  stew,  she  can  use  a  lower  grade — 
UJS.  Good  or  U.S.  Standard — which  will 
be  less  tender  than  the  top  two  grades. 

Thus,  the  grademark  is  the  consumer's 
guide  to  quality. 

The  U.S.  grades  are  provided  for  vol- 
untary use  by  the  food  industry,  and 
USDA  cooperates  with  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  to  make  Govern- 
ment graders  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Wholesale  buyers  and  sellers 
find  the  grading  useful  enough  that  they 
pay  the  costs  of  the  service.  Grades  help 
the  whole  marketing  process  function 
more  efficiently.  Since  they  are  based  on 
nationally  uniform  Federal  standards. 
they  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  in  any  season,  in  any 
store.  In  short,  they  take  the  guesswork 
out  of  buying  and  selling  not  only  for  the 
final  consumer  but  for  wholesalers  and 
retailers  all  along  the  line  of  marketing. 

USDA  food  grades,  in  my  opinion,  are 
among  the  most  vsJuable  of  the  more 
than  50  separate  categories  of  services 
trtiich  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture provides  for  American  consumers. 


Reserres  Ab-eady  in  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AaKAirsAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appears  an  editorial  in  the  August  1965 
issue  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
magazine.  The  Officer.  tha,t  I  trust  every 
Member  will  read. 

Entitled.  "Reserves  Already  In  It,"  the 
editorial  comments  on  the  role  of  the 
citizen -soldier.  The  powerful  part 
played  by  the  Reserve  in  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  clearly  justifies  the  recent 


action  by  the  House  at  Representatives  in 
striking  out  funds  for  the  merger  of 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  and 
then  passing  the  1986  Defense  ApiMXK 
priation  bill  by  the  resounding  vote  of 
407  to  0. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Reseeveb  Auieaot  in  It 

Some  of  tbe  boys  wbo  like  to  bandle  tbelr 
news  In  tbe  managed  manner  are  writing 
tbat  tbere  Is  no  proepect,  no  matter  bow  In- 
tense tbe  Vietnam  war  becomes,  tbat  tbe 
Pentagon  will  call  up  tbe  Reserves. 

It  is  a  sign  of  tbe  times  tbat  we  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  Inability  to  reconcile 
wbat  is  being  said,  and  wbat  Is  being  done. 
Tbe  technique  is  to  tell  the  people  what  they 
want  to  bear,  presumably,  said  telling  having 
little  if  any  relationship  to  wbat  the  action  is. 
Tbe  fact  IB — and  any  citizen  with  but  a 
second  thought  should  know  it — is  that  tbe 
Reserves  are, deeply  into  whatever  national 
defense  prob^ms  exist — and  they  have  been 
for  a  full  quarter  century. 

Since  1940.  when  the  national  defense 
buildup  began,  the  Nation  has  built  its  de- 
fense forces  around  tbe  citizen -soldier.  The 
great  and  honorable  George  C.  Marshall  was 
lavish  in  bis  praise  of  tbe  Reserves,  and  in 
recognition  of  their  service.  He  said  repeat- 
edly, both  to  tbe  Reserves  ai^d  to  anyone  else 
including  tbe  Nations'  lawmakers,  that  but 
for  the  150,000  trained  Reserve  officers  avail- 
able in  1940  it  was  questionable  if  we  could 
have  prepared  quickly  enough  to  win  World 
War  n. 

To  the  150,000,  were  gradually  added  about 
one  mUUon  cltlzen-offlcers,  and  it  was  they 
wbo  gave  tbelr  lives  for  our  freedoms.  As 
we  reminded  tbe  delegates  to  the  ROA  na- 
tional convention,  more  than  98  percent  of 
tbe  officers  killed  in  action  in  the  name  of 
freedom  were  reservists. 

For  one  12-montb  period,  the  Army  alone 
sustained  dviring  World  War  n  9.285  officers 
killed  In  action  or  died  of  wounds  received 
In  action. 

Of  these  8549  were  Reserve  officers.  Reg- 
ular and  National  Guard  sustained  each  168 
officer  deaths. 

Tbe  comment  In  our  report  was : 
"The  fact  that  there  were  in  service,  in 
the  Army.  614.767  citizen-soldier  officers, 
alongside  19.048  National  Guard  officers  and 
16.026  Regular  officers  only  makes  our  claim 
to  our  day  in  court  aU  the  more  binding." 
At  our  national  convention,  six  Air  F^^^ce 
reservists — officer  and  enlisted — were  pre- 
sented the  Expeditionary  Medal  for  outstand- 
ing services  as  volunteers  In  tbe  Vietnam  war. 
Tbe  Air  Force  lasued  800  of  these  medals 
and  strangely  enough  tbe  service  which  tbelr 
presentation  represented,  although  it  is  tbe 
Tery  essence  at  tbe  patriotism  which  guaran- 
tees our  surviving  an  aggressor's  attaclc.  re- 
ceived very  Uttle  notice,  either  officially  or 
unofficially  although  we  sought  to  give  tt 
widest  possible  attention. 

The  many  Tolunteov  from  the  reservists 
who  are  serving  in  Vietnam  or  in  support  of 
that  operation  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  reservists  in  tbe  active  duty  forces. 

In  tbe  Army  alone,  for  Instance  about  60 
percent  of  all  the  officers  are  Reserve  offi- 
cers •  •  •  something  more  than  55,000  who 
are  In  aU  echelons  of  tbe  Army.  A  substan- 
tial percentage  of  Reserve  officers  also  com- 
prise tbe  leadership  of  the  Navy,  tbe  Air 
Force,  tbe  Marines  and  tbe  Coast  Guard. 

Thus,  It  Is  no  empty  boast  to  assert  tbat 
tbe  citizen -reservist  today  Is  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  our  security. 

The  backup  or  the  Reserve  forces  always 
have  been  vital  to  our  luitional  survival.  Tbe 
national  consensus  and  the  national  law  have 
clearly  recognized  this  fact. 

Former  Army  Secretary  Brucker,  wbo  dur- 
ing one  critical  period  in  oui  Nation's  life 
gave  Inspirational  leadership  to  the  mUltary 
services,  talked  at  our  national  convention 


about  tbe  Reserves  and  what  they  have  done. 
He  spoke  of  tbe  manner  in  which  bis  fellow 
townsmen  bad  permitted  tbe  Reserves  to  b« 
libeled  and  cried.  "Shame!"  for  the  derelic- 
tion of  falling  to  defend  them. 

On  June  5,  a  C-119  aircraft — assigned  to 
tbe  446th  Air  Reserve  Wing  and  manned 
by  personnel  of  this  outstanding  Reserve 
unit — ^went  down,  disappeared  on  an  offlcial 
mission  over  tbe  Caribbean.  They  have  not 
been  beard  of  since.  Even  tbe  fact  tbat  tb« 
reservists  have  been  serving  in  national  crises 
has  been  kept  almost  an  offlcial  secret. 

We  do  not  believe  tbe  United  States — either 
Its  Government  or  its  people — have  such  a 
cavalier  feeling  toward  the  Reserves. 

We  say  to  Mr.  Mdfamara  and  his  minions — 
no  matter  wbat  tbelr  preoccupation — 
"Shame,  shame." 

The  Reserves  require  no  more  attention 
t>^an  any  other  component:  however,  we  view 
with  distaste  tbe  thought  tbat  they  would 
be  ignored  because  it  was  embarrassing  to 
give  them  recognition. 


Salute  te  Dahomtj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  jrrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 

first  of  August  the  people  of  Dahomey 
will  be  celebrating  their  fifth  year  of  in- 
dependence. On  this  great  occasion,  we 
wish  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  Sourou-Migan  Aptthy.  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey:  and 
to  His  Excellency  Louis  Ignacio  Pinto, 
Dahomey's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  • 

The  people  of  Dahomey  have  begun  an 
auspicious  new  enterprise  In  self-govern- 
ment, one  not  so  different  from  that  faced 
by  this  Nation  not  so  very  long  ago. 

Located  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between 
Nigeria  and  the  Republic  of  Togo.  Da- 
homey is  one  of  the  smallest  states  of 
western  Africa  in  area  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  densriy  populated.  Dahomey's 
geography  and  demography  sum  up  its 
greatest  problem:  a  limited  amount  of 
land  and  a  large,  bicreasing  population. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  farseeing  lead- 
ers of  Dahomey  that  they  have  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  have  begun  to 
work  for  its  solution. 

By  the  close  of  1961.  the  government 
of  Dahomey  recognized  that  in  spite  of 
the  initiatives  and  progress  of  the  last 
2  years,  Dahomey  was  still  faced  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  a  fundamentally 
underdeveloped  country.  The  govern- 
ment frankly  stated: 

We  have  been  aware  that  after  political 
independence,  tbe  only  battle  wortb  while 
is  the  unrelenting  and  rational  struggle 
against  underdevelopment  In  order  to  gain 
our  economic  independence. 

The  goal  of  the  20-year  national  devel- 
opment plan  of  Dahomey,  begun  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  would  seem  difficult  enough 
for  a  Western  state,  that  is,  to  double  tbe 
F>er  capita  income  of  the  natioai  in  the 
next  20  years.  But  for  a  nation  faced 
with  an  underdeveloped  eccxiomy  and  a 
population  that  is  expected  to  more  than 
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by  1985.  the  task  Is  a  staggering 
^  (^Ith  a  deinogr{4>hlc  increase  rate 
'Cent,  this  would  mean  a  minimum 
Income  increase  of  6  percent, 
this  the  people  of  Dahcaney  have 
-K  llling  to  take  the  initiative  them- 
to  cxiltivate  new  farm  lands,  to 
crops,  to  set  up  experimental 
and  to  raise  the  educational  level 
of   the   farmers   themselves. 
de  termination  of  the  government  of 
►ir  ey  to  help  itself  while  at  the  same 
c<  operating  with  advisers  from  the 
[Nations  and  Western  nations  pre- 
flne  example,  one  to  be  emulated 
oth^  nations  facing  similar  problems. 
Grea  ter  strides  are  being  made  in  pub- 
health;  yaws  and  yellow  fever — once 
of  the  nation — ^have  almost 
disappeared.     Striking  progress 
made  against  sleeping  sickness, 
spinal  meningitis,  and  tuber- 
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to  the  struggle  against  dis- 
poverty,   the  Government  of 
has  begun  a  far-reaching  pro- 
increase  education  at  all  levels, 
that  the  future  of  the  na- 
on  the  ability  of  its  own 
DahMney  is  one  of  the  few  Afrl- 
whlch  spends  a  quarter  of 
on  education  alone.    At  the 
the  educational  system  Is  be- 
to  provide  for  more  tech- 
agricultimd  instruction. 
.    has   been  independent  for 
3  ears;  yet.  It  is  already  moving  in 
direction,  that  of  devoting  its 
and  skills  to  bettering  the  stand- 
iving  and  welfare  of  its  people, 
join  with  me  in  wishing  them 
of  fortime  on  their  brave  young 


Brave  Fuhermen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HOfJ.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF  KAnrx 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day.  July  29, 1965 


TPPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  along  the 

Maine  there  are  a  great  many 

who  make  their  living  engaged  In 

commerjial      fishing      and      lobstering. 

n:|en  constantly  brave  the  elements 

risk  their  lives  to  bring  in  their 

Sometimes  the  lives  of  others  are 

to  the  compassion  and  bravery 

men  who  make  their  living  from 


two  fishermen  from  my  home- 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  Mr. 

Brewer   and   his   nephew,   Mr. 

Brewer,    were    responsible    for 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  GuerIn 

10-month-old  son,  of  Bruns- 

Maine.    when    their    small    boat 


o'clock  at  night,  on  a  sea  buf- 

high  winds,  these  two  fishermen 

for  herring,  when  they 

of  help.     The  Guerln's  boat 

submerged  and  all  three  were 

m^rcy  of  the  angry  Atlantic  Ocean 

Brewers    located    them    and 

tqem  from  the  water  to  safety. 


Seafaring  men  ai-e  an  unassuming  and 
modest  lot  as  a  rule;  they  seek  no  rec- 
ognition and  look  upon  such  incidents  as 
commonplace.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
these  events  should  pass  unnnoticed. 
We  constantly  read  accounts  of  citizens 
who  witness  the  injury  or  death  of  their 
fellow  man  and  stand  passively  by,  when 
It  might  be  in  their  power  to  prevent 
tragedy.  It  is  well  to  occasionally  re- 
mind ourselves  that  there  are  still  Amer- 
icans who  do  care  what  happens  to  oth- 
ers, to  the  extent  that  they  will  act  in  a 
positive  way  to  help  them. 


I 


Oregon  Medical  Association  Urges  Delay 
in  Consideration  of  S.  596  and  H.R. 
3140 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29,  1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  James 
H.  Seacat,  president  of  the  Oregon 
Medical  Association,  has  written  to  the 
Honorable  Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  urging  the  conunittee  to 
delay  further  consideration  of  S.  596  and 
H.R.  3140  until  a  thorough  study  of  the 
legislation  can  be  made  by  an  appropri- 
ate subcommittee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Seacafs  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Oregon  Medical  Association. 

Portland.  Oreg..  July  20.  1965. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Harris:  The  Oregon  Medical  As- 
sociation vigorously  exhorts  you  to  have 
yoxir  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  delay  any  further  consideration 
of  S.  696  and  HJl.  3140  until  a  thorough 
study  can  be  made  by  an  appropriate  sub- 
committee. The  Implications  In  these  legis- 
lative proposals  is  for  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  gains  which  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  In  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
high  quality  and  quantity  of  health  care 
personnel  and  services.  Therefore,  this  as- 
sociation recommends  that  this  legislation 
not  be  flnaJly  considered  by  your  commit- 
tee until  all  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  including  the  recogni- 
tion and  assessment  of  the  gains  which  have 
been  made  especially  in  the  last  decade. 

Speaking  of  gains,  your  attention  Is  espe- 
cially called  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  State.  The  Oregon  Medical  Associa- 
tion through  its  physician  placement  service 
has  stimulated  the  growth  of  almost  every 
medical  community.  Through  this  activity, 
specialists  in  every  field  of  medical  practice 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State 
and  more  and  more  complete  medical  com- 
munities are  being  established  each  year. 
Paralleling  this  effort  is  the  encouragement 
of  general  physicians  to  establish  their  prac- 
tices In  all  areas. 

The  fostering  and  support  of  expanding 
hospital  and  related  facilities  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  institutions  have  also  been 
major  objectives  of  the  association.  This 
activity  along  with  our  efforts  to  increase 
our  medical  personnel  has  been  planned  de- 
liberately  to   bring   a    broad   spectrum    and 


high  quality  and  quantity  of  health  caje  to 
all  our  citizens  in  their  own  home  communi 
ties.  We  believe  this  Is  Imperative,  in  con 
trast  the  provisions  of  8.  596  and  H.R  3i« 
propose  to  bring  the  patient  to  a  vast  medical 
complex  far  from  his  family  and  friendj 
where  the  care  and  service  of  necessity  win 
be  impersonal.  ' 

In  volume  n  of  the  report  of  the  Presi. 
dent's  Commission  on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer 
and  Stroke  on  page  280  states: 

"In  the  face  of  the  rising  demand  for 
physicians  in  every  field  of  service,  it  is  futile 
to  think  of  diverting  physicians  Into  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  programs;  to  do 
so  would  be  catastrophic  In  a  Nation  iii  wliich 
faulty  distribuUon  of  physicians  and  increaa- 
ing  abandonment  of  general  practice  is  al- 
ready posing  serious,  if  not  critical  problems 
for  the  provision  of  medical  care." 

You  will  observe  at  once  that  the  report  is 
unrealistic  Ln  this  respect.  Objection  Is  ex- 
pressed  to  diverting  physicians  for  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  those  three  disorders  into 
the  special  facilities  proposed.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  what  would  occur.  Pew  physicians 
would  be  attracted  to  Independent  practice 
in  other  communities  and  situations  if  they 
were  to  become  only  feeders  to  the  special 
medical  facility  established  under  this  pro- 
posed program.  Piirthermore^  physicians 
would  be  stimulated  to  seek  specialty  train- 
ing and  would  be  concentrated  at  the  medical 
center.  Moreover,  this  concentrated  trend 
toward  specialization  will  discourage  physi- 
cians from  entering  general  practice,  a  field 
so  greatly  needed  today,  both  in  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  President's  Commission  report  also 
laments  the  present  situation  with  respect 
to  the  dissemination  of  the  newer  and  rapidly 
increasing  knowledge  and  Information  in 
the  field  of  medical  science.  It  is  true  as 
the  report  states,  that  "the  pace  of  investiga- 
tion has  accelerated  progressively  so  that 
seen  In  retrospect  the  total  body  of  knowl- 
edge has  doubled  approximately  every  lO 
years."  it  is  also  true  that  the  mean.s  of  dis- 
seminating this  information  to  physicians 
has  increased  markedly. 

Physicians  are  continuously  seeking  ave- 
nues for  learning.  More  and  more  physicians 
are  attending  more  and  more  postgraduate 
and  continuing  medical  education  courses. 
Local,  State  and  National  medical  associa- 
tions are  expanding  their  scientific  activities 
constantly.  Hospital  and  medical  st,affs  are 
increasing  their  activities  In  this  area  and 
many  are  employing  full-time  directors  of 
medical  education.  The  latest  means  of  dis- 
seminating Information  are  being  used  For 
example,  this  association  Is  now  planning  a 
weekly  closed  circuit  television  program  ntil- 
Izlng  the  physical  facilities  of  the  Oregon 
State  system  of  higher  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  continuing  medical  education 
activities,  our  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  offers  an  excellent  series  of  pKj.stgrad- 
uate  education  courses  annually. 

Any  discussion  of  the  postgraduate  and 
continuing  medical  education  opportunities 
and  demands  woiUd  be  Incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  quality  and  broad  scope  of 
their  offerings.  In  this  State,  as  Is  true  else- 
where, in  addition  to  presentations  and  dis- 
cussions by  our  own  members  who  are  in- 
terested and  especially  qualified,  many  highly 
recognized  medical  teachers  are  brought  to 
Oregon  from  the  leading  medical  centers  of 
our  Nation  and  not  infrequently  lecturers 
from  foreign  nations  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  advancement  ol 
medical  science  are  presented.  It  is  espe- 
cially noted  that  in  these  programs  physi- 
cians are  seeking,  demanding  and  receiving 
information  regarding  the  most  recent  sclen- 
tiflc  advances. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Oregon  Medical  As- 
sociation Is  firmly  convinced  that  this  legis- 
lation (S.  596  and  H.R.  3140)  should  not  be 
considered  hastily  by  your  committee.     We 
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urtre  that  you  prevail  upon  the  members  of 
^  committee  to  defer  any  action  upon  It 
aotll  the  thorough,  study  wblch  we  recom- 
Biend  has  been  comirieted. 
Bespectfully. 

Jajces  H.  Seacat,  M1>., 

President. 


The  Water  Supply  Situarion  in  tihe 
Washington  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent weeks  citizens  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  have  been  distressed 
by  the  possibility  that  they  too,  along 
with  citizens  hi  the  drought-stricken  re- 
gion of  the  Eastern  United  States,  may 
face  a  critical  water  shortage  in  the  near 
future.  With  the  broad  Potomac  River 
flowing  nearby,  naany  felt  that  a  water 
sliortage  could  never  affect  the  Washing- 
ton area.  However,  a  lack  of  regula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  this  great  river,  com- 
bined with  the  rapid  population  growth 
In  the  Potomac  Basin,  has  created  a  po- 
tential water  shortage  which  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  magnitude  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Recently  Roy  L.  Omdoff,  the  director 
of  sanitary  engineering  for  the  iMstrict 
of  Columbia,  who  has  devoted  his  career 
to  assuring  proper  water  supply  and  use 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
addressed  the  Civitan  Club  of  Washing- 
ton at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  concerning 
this  important  problem.  Prom  his  ad- 
dress we  can  learn  much  about  the  vital 
need  for  long-range  planning  and  regu- 
lation of  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  Omdoff 's  address  follows: 

CUKEENT     WaTKR     SUPPLY     SlTtTATION     WASH- 
INGTON   METaOPOLITAN    AbXA 

(By  Roy  L.  Orndoff) 

As  one  of  those  who  have  spent  careers  In 
matters  of  water  supply  and  water  use  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  region,  an  invita- 
tion to  present  the  picture  in  15  to  20  min- 
utes becomes  something  of  a  challenge.  It 
is  a  subject  with  many  ramifications  and 
the  best  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  touch  on 
the  high  spots. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  look  at  the  sub- 
ject from  two  directions — first  from  the 
standpoint  of  prospects  for  this  stimmer  and 
fall,  and  then  as  a  long-range  planning 
project. 

In  recent  weeks  the  fact  has  been  publi- 
cized that  some  water  supply  ofllcials  of  the 
area  are  concerned  at  the  possibility  of  a 
water  shortage  In  the  Potomac  later  this 
summer.  You  may  properly  ask:  Why? 
What  is  it  all  about?  And  what  is  being 
done  about  It? 

The  answer.  Is  simplest  terms,  Is  that  the 
District  system,  along  with  two  smaller  sys- 
tems, which  together  serve  the  majority  of 
the  area  population,  are  dependent  upon  the 
unregulated  flow  of  the  Potomac  and.  be- 
cause the  Potomac  Basin  has  suffered  a  suc- 
cession of  years  of  deficient  rainfall.  Its  flow 
bas  been  at  an  alarmingly  low  figure. 

The  key  to  the  problem  Is  that  word  "vm- 
regulated."  The  flow  of  the  Potc«nac  River 
Is  almost  completely  unregulated.    You  may 


wonder  why  tbla  is  so  important.  A  few 
figures  will  provide  a  focus.  The  annual 
average  dally  ftoar  in  the  Potomac  coming 
into  the  metropolitan  area  Is  about  7,200 
million  gallons.  The  pu-esent  annual  aver- 
age vrlthdrawal  by  tl^e  three  area  systems 
which  depend  upon  the  Potomac  is  less  than 
200  mUllon  gallons  per  day.  Thus,  If  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  an  average  day  of 
river  flow  coinciding  with  an  average  day 
of  water  use  we  would  need,  on  that  day, 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  river's  fiow.  To 
put  it  another  way,  on  a  year-round  basis,  we 
use  for  water  supply  only  3  percent  of  the 
river's  flow. 

Oxir  problems  arise  from  the  fact  that  aY- 
erage  conditions  seldom  If  ever  obtain  and 
that  people  need  water  under  all  conditions, 
average  and  extreme.  The  Potomac  Is  a 
flashy  livw.  In  times  of  flood,  usually  in 
the  early  spring  months,  we  may  have  dally 
flows  in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  gal- 
lons, while  in  the  siimmer  and  fall  months 
they  are  likely  to  drop  to  a  few  hunderd 
millions  of  gallons.  On  the  lowest  day  of 
record,  the  flow  was  508  million  gallons. 

Against  this  wide  fluctuation  In  riverflows, 
we  have,  also,  a  fluctuation  in  the  water  use 
pattern  but.  unfortunately,  the  two  are  in 
opposite  phase.  The  flow  in  the  river  is  high 
In  winter  and  spring  but  low  In  summer  and 
fall.  But  water  use  is  low  in  the  cool,  wet 
months  and  high  in  summer  and  fall.  The 
maximum  tise  in  any  one  day  thus  far  was 
320  million  gallons.  The  systems  are  capable 
of  processing  430  million  gallons  dally  now 
and  later  this  year  this  capacity  will  become 
470  million  gallons  dally.  If  we  have  a  hot, 
dry  summer  It  must  be  anticipated  that  de- 
mands will  approach  the  systems'  capacities. 
The  facts,  then,  are  that  we  have  a  possi- 
ble demand  of  over  400  million  gallons  dally 
to  be  obtained  from  a  river  whose  flow  has 
been  known  to  be  as  low  as  500  million  gal- 
lons dally.  ^Ince  we  are  dealing  with  a  sub- 
stance which  Is  an  absolute  essential  to  the 
life  and  health  of  the  community,  this  re- 
lationship alone  Is  alarming.  But  to  mag- 
nify our  concerns,  we  find  that  in  late  June 
and  early  July  of  this  year  the  rlverfJows 
were  the  very  lowest  ever  recorded  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Normally,  the  seasonal 
pattern  shows  high  flows  through  June,  with 
a  sharp  decline  through  July  and  August  and 
continued  lows  through  the  dry  fall  months. 
Thus,  If  we  enter  the  summer  with  flow  at  an 
unheard  of  low  and  if  the  almost  Invariable 
pattern  of  decline  follows,  it  Is  clear  that 
late  Bummer  flows  may  drop  even  lower  than 
the  previous  record.  This  explains  our  con- 
cern In  recently  weeks.  Fortunately,  the 
last  10  days  have  brought  some  fine  rains 
and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  situ- 
ation la  somewhat  more  ccnnfortable.  We 
may  not  relax,  however,  because  the  pattern 
over  the  years  shows  that  short  rainy  pe- 
riods in  summer  have  only  a  temporary  effect 
upon  the  rlverflows. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  several  years  of 
drought  over  the  basin,  ground  water  has 
been  depleted.  Its  level  has  fallen  to  an  un- 
precented  low  and,  consequently,  the  river 
has  lost  its  source  of  dry  weather  supply. 
This  long  dry  period  would  Indicate  that  we 
are  In  the  dry  portion  of  a  long-time  weather 
cycle  and  we  have  no  reliable  information 
on  its  probable  length. 

Many  people  are  wondering  why.  In  view 
of  the  possible  shortage,  we  are  not  now 
requesting  the  users  to  practice  conserva- 
tion of  water.  On  account  of  the  absence  of 
storage  on  the  Potomac,  conservation  at  this 
point  would  serve  no  purpose.  Any  water 
not  used  would  simply  flow  past  the  Intakes 
and  into  the  estuary.  Only  when  we  ap- 
proach the  point  where  use  will  equal  flow 
will  conservatlwi  or  restrictions  on  use  be  of 
▼alue.  Much  has  been  said  recently  about 
water  restrictions  in  effect  in  New  York  City. 
There   the  system  is  supplied  largely  from 


reservoirs  on  the  Delaware  and  Its  trllm- 
taries  and  any  use  now  repreeenta  loss  of 
water  which  would  othervlae  be  beld  avail- 
able for  use  later  in  the  sununer  and  fall. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  immediate  proapecta 
for  this  summer.  Let's  look  now  at  the  long- 
range  Potomac  picture. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Potomac 
means  many  things  to  many  people.  In  the 
area  of  my  Job  responsibility.  It  means 
primarily  the  source  at  water  supply  for  the 
metropolitan  area,  and,  secondartly,  a  re- 
ceiving stream  for  the  area's  stormwater  run- 
off and  treated  waste  water.  However,  there 
are  many  Jurlsdlctlona,  agencies,  and  Inter- 
esU  that  have  a  variety  of  uses  for  this 
magnificent  river  and  these  usee  are,  to  some 
extent,  necessarily  competing  and  mutually 
Incompatible. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  we  are  at  this 
moment  at  a  very  important  croBsrocKls  In 
planning  for  utilization  of  the  total  leeources 
of  the  Potomac.  In  spite  of  Its  reputation  as 
the  most  studied  river  in  America,  tt  pro»>- 
ably  Lb  also  the  least  developed  major  river. 
We  have  tended  heretofore  to  study  and  dls- 
CUS8  Its  values  and  its  utilization,  but  have 
deferred  those  flntU  decisions  and  oocmnlt- 
ments  wfatcb  are  necessary  for  constractlon 
of  developmental  works.  Btrt  now  it  eeeins 
that  time  is  running  out  on  us — as  we  have 
seen,  this  very  year  the  summertime  water 
supply  needs  of  the  region  conceivably  may 
exceed  the  reduced  river  flow,  and  10  years 
is  probably  the  shortest  practicable  leadtlme 
between  planning  decisions  and  avaOaMUty 
for  service  o*  the  works  which  may  be  de- 
cided upon. 

This  urgency  is  brought  about  by  several 
factors,  the  most  important  of  which  Is  the 
population  growth — past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture— ^In  the  Washington  metropolitan  re- 
gion. At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
population  of  the  region  was  less  than  I>^ 
million,  now  tt  is  over  2V^inllllon  and  In  the 
year  2000  it  is  expected  to  be  5  million.  Bear 
In  mind  that  the  water  requirement  to  be 
faced  In  providing  for  all  these  additional 
people  Is  not  simply  to  supply  the  200  to 
300  gallons  per  day  of  potable  water  that 
each  person  will  need  In  rummer  months. 
All  other  facets  of  the  water  resources  prob- 
lem will  be  similarly  affected.  The  quantities 
of  treated  sewage  to  be  disposed  of  wUl  be 
more  than  double  what  they  are  now.  The 
demand  for  water  recreational  opportunities 
wUl  increase,  not  only  tn  proportion  to  the 
population  Increcue.  but  by  a  further  factor 
representing  the  ever -Increasing  affluence  of 
our  society  with  more  and  more  leisure  time 
and  more  and  more  means  to  use  it  for 
recreation. 

The  present  urgency  for  decisions  in  water 
management  in  the  Potomac  has  not  ap- 
peared overnight.  Por  a  number  of  years 
it  has  been  a  matter  <rf  increasing  concern 
in  Congress  and  in  the  various  agencies  and 
jurisdictions  Involved  in  the  situation.  A 
majc»-  step  was  taken  in  1956  when  Congress 
directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a 
study  of  the  Potomac  River  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  flood  control,  recreation, 
water  supply,  and  water  quality  control.  Ilie 
study  was  participated  in  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  In  these  and  re- 
lated fields. 

The  report  was  completed  in  1964  and  has 
been  widely  discussed,  but  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to^he  Congress  for  approval  and 
implementation.  Although  the  recom- 
mended plan  of  development.  Including  418 
headwater  reservoirs  and  16  major  impound- 
ments would  appear  to  adequately  meet  the 
intended  purposes  CMi  the  basis  of  accepted 
civil  engineering  and  economic  concepts,  the 
report  has  encountered  strong  opposition 
from  affected  local  Interests,  recreation  and 
conservation  groups,  and  from  others  who 
believe  esthetic  considerations  were  slighted. 
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opposition  includes,  also,  some  who  be- 
plan  relied  too  heavily  on  tradi- 
ingineerlng  concepts  to   the   exclu- 
Tiore  advanced  methods  which,  albeit, 
est  in  the  research  or  experimental 
this  time. 
'.  *resident  now  has  asserted  a  strong 
in  the  Potomac  and,  in  his  message 
beauty  to  the  Congress  last  Peb- 
dicated  his  wish  that  the  Potomac 
a  model  of  scenic  and  recreational 
the  entire  country.    He  has  deslg- 
>    Secretary    of    the  Interior,    Mr. 
Udall,  to  review  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
and to  work  with  the  affected 
other  agencies  to  prepare  a  Poto- 
for  the  President's  consldera- 
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Udall  has  assembled,  from  over 

;,  a  task  force  of  eminent  experts 

aspects  of  the  study  and  has  an- 

that  the  river  plan,  the  Initial  draft 

is    schedxiled   tor   completion    by 

1  of  this  year,  will  be  planned  in 

with  Federal,   State,   and   local 

throughout  the  river  basin. 

agencies    which   have   heretofore 

in  efforts  to  secure  the  co- 

of  viewpoints  necessary  for  de- 

n  comprehensive  planning  for  the 

River,  this  action  by  the  President 

welcome  milestone,  indeed.     They 

that  the  plan  which  will  be  forth- 

wlU    become    a    springboard    from 

c  oistructive  action  may  be  begun  to 

people  of  the  basin  the  means  of 

the    river    for   the    purposes    and 

the  people  wish. 

that  you  members  of  the  Clvltan 
an  opportunity  and  a  duty  to 
•  accustomed  role  of  responsible 
ind  civic  leaders  of  the  Metropolitan 
I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  many 
many  uses   and  many   viewpoints 
in  the  future  of  the- Potomac.    Be- 
acMne  extent  these  are  not  mutually 
'-    the   decisions   which    the    task 
.   Udall  and  the  President,  in 
have   to   make  are  going   to   be 
for  them  and  momentous  in  their 
the  region.     Certainly,  it  may  be 
that   the   wishes   of    the    citizens 
lasin    and    the    region — you,    your 
:  our  neighbors — wUl  be  given  maxi- 
deratlon.     It  behooves  each  of  us 
informed,  weigh  the  various  pos- 
make   his   own   Judgements,    and 
influence  at  each  opportunity. 
choices  must  be  made  among  uses 
a]  ►pear  to  be  in  conflict  with  each 
Jv  dgments  will  be   largely  personal, 
oir  free  society  we  believe  the  best 
decisions  to  be  those  which  reflect 
citizen  participation.    My  plea 
tpen  Is,  above  all.  to  exercise  your 
"'es    in    molding    these    decisions 
be  so  very  important  to  you  and 
generations  In  this  valley, 
it  is  not  presumptuous  for  me  to 
that,   in  the   context  of   my  own 
responsibilities,    the    provision 
suitable  and  adequate  water 
the  present  and  future  popula- 
1  tie  region  is  paramount.     Of  only 
less  importance   are  provisions  for 
'^ste  disposal,  silt  control  and  flood 
I    hasten   to   add    that,    in    my 
of  these   essential,   practical   uses 
,  there  is  no  intention  of  depre- 
esthetlc.   recreational   and   what 
conservation   uses   with    which 
be  conflict.     There  probably  are 
who  hold  opinions  of  the  Poto- 
which  differ  from  mine.     We 
hope  that  the  eventual  decisions 
'"  for  the  best  possible  uses  of  the 
of   this   great   and    beautl- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  successful  operation  of  a 
watercress  farm,  spanning  two  genera- 
tions and  perhaps  a  third.  Is  told  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin. The  farm,  a  familiar  sight  to 
thousands  of  our  military  personnel  who 
served  in  HawaU  before,  during,  and 
after  World  War  U,  is  located  along 
Kamehameha  Highway,  the  arterial 
highway  which  leads  to  Pearl  Harbor 
from  Honolulu. 

The  story  has  a  refreshing  crispness 
that  rJmost  matches  that  of  the  vege- 
table about  which  it  is  written. 

I  commend  the  newspaper  article  for 
the  reading  enjoyment  of  all: 
(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July  21 
19651 
Watercress  Farms  at  Pearl  Harbor 
(By  Betty  Bo.xold ) 
It  seems  unlikely.    But  there  it  is.    A  wa- 
tercress farm  in  the  heart  of  the  Industrial 
area   on  Kamehameha    Highway   near  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Egrets  know  the  way.  The  graceful  white 
creatures  wing  in  over  the  traffic-congested 
highway,  sometimes  singly,  often  In  pairs. 
They  search  for  insects  in  the  cool  running 
springs  and  gravel  beds  In  which  watercress 
thrives. 

Pointing  toward  two  grass  shacks.  Masaru 
Sumida,  owner-manager  of  the  11 -acre  wa- 
tercress farm,  said  "We're  trying  to  preserve 
the  old  Polynesian  effect. 

"It  takes  time,  but  were  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction  of  the  concrete  Jungle. 

"Trees  like  those  will  never  come  down," 
he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  a  huge  moii- 
keypod. 

"The  coconut  shacks  are  just  for  esthetics. 
We're  also  planning  a  Fnilpino  village  for  the 
wrokers.     They  are  really  happy  about  it. 

"I  showed  them  the  plans.  The  houses 
will  be  much  more  attractive  than  drab  bar- 
racks-type buildings,"  he  said. 

SUMn>A  HEADS  WATERCRESS  GROUP 

The  enthusiastic  Sumida  is  president  of 
Watercress  of  Hawaii,  Inc.,  a  group  of  20 
farmers  who  produce  more  than  90  percent 
of  Hawaii's  watercress. 

Most  of  the  crc-ss  is  grown  on  27  acres  of 
semi-swamp  on  the  fringes  ol  Pearl  Har- 
bor below  Aiea. 

However,  negotiations  are  being  concluded 
in  Waiawa  for  leasing  60  acres  for  35  years. 
"This  will  allow  us  to  concentrate  on  the 
million-dollar  west  coast  market. 

"It's  not  profitable  for  us  now,  because 
we  can  only  ship  about  2  tons  a  week."  he 
said. 

Sumida 's  farm  was  started  in  1928  by  his 
father.  The  land  lies  directly  above  Kalauao 
Springs,  with  a  mea.sured  flow  of  27  million 
gallons  a  day. 

RUNNING   W.\TER    VITAL    FOR    PLANTS 

Clear,  cold  running  water  is  vital  for  the 
growth  of  watercress.  In  all,  some  80  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  flow  into  Pearl  Harbor 
each  day  from  several  underground  sprlnes 
in  the  area. 


Sumida  estimates  that  the  Industrv  nm 
duces  about  3  million  pounds  of  waterowi 
annually,  bringing  in  more  than  $300  000 

Sumida  recognizes  happUy  that  tie  d». 
mand  for  watercress  Is  on  the  ups\?injr 

He   explained.     "It's   mainly   due  to  th. 
shift  toward  diet  foods.     People  are  wat^ 
ing   their   waistlines,   and   in   a  search^ 
variety,    discover    that    watercress   pens  Z 
salads  and  a  ntunber  of  foods."  *-  *«  up 

Most  of  the  watercress  grown  in  tho 
area  is  on  the  market  within  24  hours  aft» 
harvesting.  ^ 

VACUUM    COOLER    PREVENTS    LOSSES 

Losses  are  negllgble.  This  is  due  to  a  175 
000  vacuum  cooling  plant  Installed  in  i960 

"The  losses  were  terrible  before  the  ma 
chine.      Machines    are    wonderful."    Sumida 

Watercress  turns  yellow  and  wilts  qulcklv 
after  harvesting.  With  the  cooling  plant 
however,  the  cress  stays  fresh  and  crisp  ' 

As  the  cress  is  brought  in  from  the  40-  bv 
80-foot  beds,  it  Is  washed  by  hand  ("We'U 
have  a  machine  soon,"  said  Simiida)    pack 
aged,  placed  in  crates  and  put  in  the  plant 

After  the  4,000-pound  door  Is  automati^ 
cally  sealed,  the  temperature  In  the  vacuum 
cooling  plant  drops  to  37  degrees  in  le.ss  than 
30  minutes. 

SEVERAL  TONS  PROCESSED  DAU  Y 

Sumida  said  the  plant  processes  5  or  6 
tons  daily,  i  ton  at  a  time. 

Upon  removal  of  the  cress  from  the  plant 
the  cress  Is  transferred  Immediately  by  a 
forkllft  truck  to  a  drive-In  refrigerator. 

Another  reason  production  Is  up.  Sumida 
said  is  due  to  a  "new,  but  proven  tech- 
nology." 

'We  now  use  what  we  call  'ratoun  crop- 
ping'. We  used  to  clean  out  every  plant,  but 
now  we  cut  off  the  watercress,  leaving  enough 
of  the  plant  so  that  a  new  crop  will  sprlne 
up."  " 

Apparently  the  trick  Is  to  control  the 
water.  Sumida  said  that  young  shoots  used 
to  be  drowned  In  the  water. 

WATER  CONTROL  DEMONSTRATED 

He  demonstrated  how  easily  the  water 
can  be  controlled.  Each  bed,  lined  with 
gravel,  is  surrounded  by  a  low  tile  wall.  There 
are  2V2  miles  of  tile  walls  or  walkwavs  on  the 
Sumida  farm.  At  Intervals  in  the  wall,  tiles 
with  holes  are  placed.  When  no  more  water 
Is  wanted  in  a  particular  bed,  Sumida  or  a 
workman  turns  the  tile  so  that  the  solid  side 
prevents  water  from  entering  the  bed. 

While  Svunida  is  supervising  the  growing 
and  processing  of  watercress,  his  wife.  Norma, 
takes  care  of  the  office  work. 

The  oldest  of  the  couple's  four  children, 
Charlotte,  is  a  senior  at  Stanford,  majoring 
In  biology. 

Stephen,  a  premedlcal  student,  is  in  his 
sophomore  year  at  Amherst  College  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. David,  15,  is  a  Junior  n*  Mid- 
Pacific  Institute,  and  Barbara,  11  is  a  .sixth- 
grader  at  Alea  Elementary  School. 

The  Sumida  children  often  help  on  the 
farm.  "We  lead  an  interesting  life  around 
here,"  Sumida  said. 

"You  know,  watercress  and  how  it's  grown 
attracts  a  lot  of  Interest. 

"Only  this  morning  a  man  from  Br../jl  was 
here,  and  tomorrow  four  ministers  of  agricul- 
ture from  Japan  are  coming  in." 

Sumida  calls  watercress  the  "king  of 
greens,"  because  It  has  a  distinctive,  refresh- 
ing flavor  all  its  own.  and  also,  he  said  "no 
other  vegetable  has  so  many  uses." 

He  pointed  out  that  it  can  be  used  in  hors 
d'oeuvres  and  desserts — and  in  Just  about 
everjrthing  between — such  as  soups,  salads, 
meat  and  vegetable  dishes,  stuffings,  .sauces, 
sandwiches  and  omelets. 


juhj  29,  1965 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  wASKiNVrov 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Trib- 
une, Thursday,  July  15,  1965: 

I  should  have  preferred  to  hear  those  words 
uttered  by  a  stronger,  wiser,  better  man  than 
myself.  The  burdens  of  the  Presidency 
stagger  the  imagination.  Its  potential  for 
good  and  evil  now  and  in  the  years  of  our 
lives  smothers  exultation  and  converts  vanity 
to  prayer. — Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

For  millions  of  Americans  and  for  un- 
counted miUions  more  around  this  troubled 
world  there  is  a  sudden;  yawning  gulf  now 
in  the  years  of  our  lives. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  surely  the  greatest 
American  poUtlcal  leader  never  elected  Presi- 
dent in  this  generation,  died  as  he  lived— in 
the  ceaseless,  selfless  service  of  humanity.  If 
there  exists  in  all  this  rich,  resourceful  land 
a  stronger,  wiser,  better  man  than  he  the 
Nation  and  the  world  will  need  him  now. 

Stevenson's  speech  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination  in  1952  prob- 
ably was  one  of  the  most  Influential  political 
speeches  of  this  century.  The  doubters  may 
dispute  this  assessment  in  the  future  as  they 
did  at  the  time  Certainly  the  appraisal  was 
not  sustained  by  the  election  results  that  No- 
vember. Yet.  the  effects  of  that  speech  pro- 
foundly influence  national  and  world  affairs 
even  today.  The  Nation  was  introduced  that 
historic  evening  to  one  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  world. 

For  American  liberals,  longing  since  the 
death  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
a  leader  to  express  their  principles  and  aspi- 
rations in  articulate,  inspiring  language  as 
well  as  protect  them  with  stinrdy  deeds  of  the 
salty  Truman  years,  the  voice  of  Stevenson 
came  as  an  electric  shock.  Here,  obviously, 
was  a  great  new  orator.  The  magnificent 
prose  enveloped  complexities  and  subtleties 
long  unfamiliar  in  American  political  cam- 
paigns. Here  at  long  last  was  a  spokesman 
for  liberalism  who  seemed  capable  of  il- 
luminating the  most  Intricate  nuances  of 
complex  public  issues  without  listing  his  di- 
rections or  his  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the 
public  to  understand.  The  Stevenson  ac- 
ceptance speech  created  almost  instantane- 
ously the  nucleus  of  perhaps  the  most  de- 
voted band  of  political  followers  as  ever  as- 
sembled in  the  20th-centiiry  America. 

Some  of  the  eggheads  in  the  liberal  audi- 
ence already  knew,  of  course,  the  potential  of 
this  transcendent  political  personality.  And 
the  realists  among  them  knew,  even  as  they 
thrilled  to  his  words,  that  he  had  only  the 
remotest  chance  of  defeating  the  beloved  and 
trusted  war  hero.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsensower. 
But  they  also  knew  that  here  was  a  man  who 
would  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
world,  however,  the  election  turned. 

He  made  that  impression  in  two  major 
ways. 

First,  he  elevated  the  style  of  American 
political  campaigning  even  though  he  lost 
two  presidential  elections.  The  public  might 
prefer  for  a  time  the  homily  verities,  the 
oversimplification  of  complex  Issues  into  re- 
assuring promises  of  peace  and  prosperity — 
at  least  if  Mr.  Eisenhower  expressed  them. 
But,  millions  of  Americans  had  been  capti- 
vated by  the  eloquence,  wit  and  wisdom  of 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Any  presidential  candidate 
who  presumed  to  lead  American  liberals  was 
obliged  to  sit  awhile  at  the  feet  of  its  most 
articulate  champion. 


The  scoffers  derided  this  candidate  who 
spoke  over  the  heads  at  the  public,  of  course, 
and  Stevenson  oompromiaed  his  loteUectual 
approach  to  a  degree  in  his  second  campaign. 
But  those  two  lost  crusades  were  not  really 
loBt.  They  set  the  stage  for  the  {dilloeophy. 
the  style  and  the  political  program  of  John 
P.  Kennedy.  Adlai  Stevenson,  more  than 
any  other  American  of  this  generation,  raised 
the  political  matiffity  level  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

His  second  great  contribution,  of  course, 
was  to  the  people  of  the  world  through  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  superbly  prepared 
for  this  role  through  long  and  brilliant  serv- 
ice in  the  American  Government  and  through 
penetrating  studies  in  other  lands.  When 
he  became  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  the  smaller  nations  especially  sent 
their  representative  to  him  as  a  warm  and 
wise  friend.  He  proved  rep)eatedly  In  the 
fateful  confrontatlonB  with  the  Communist 
bloc  that  he  could  be  a  stem  defender  of 
the  free  world's  vital  interests  as  well  as 
the  eloquent  pleader  for  its  iiltimate  dreams. 
This  Nation  and  the  whole  free  world's  vital 
interests  as  well  as  the  eloquent  pleader  for 
its  ultimate  dreams.  This  Nation  and  the 
whole  free  world  tended  to  take  him  for 
granted,  but  the  worid  sensed  then  and  un- 
derstands now  that  his  was  the  greateet 
voice  in  the  council  of  the  nations. 

So  he  labOTed,  day  after  stOTmy  day.  He 
struggled  ceaselessly  with  crises  which 
threatened  the  survival  of  the  world  we 
know.  He  conferred  endlessly  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  speaking  as  a  re- 
spected equal  in  the  formulation  of  policy 
and  espousing  it  with  xinmatched  eloquence 
once  a  consensiis  had  been  reached.  He 
worked  constantly  with  delegations  frtmi 
all  over  the  world.  And  he  continued  to 
present  outside  the  United  Nations  those 
wise  and  witty  speeches  which  audiences 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world  con- 
tinued to  demand. 

It  was  too  much  to  give,  and  so  that  mar- 
velous intellect  and  deep  compassion  will 
live  now  only  in  his  words  and  in  the  mem- 
ories of  the  cotintlefis  million  who  loved 
him.  The  President  described  him  well: 
"A  friend  and  guide  to  all  mankind." 

At  the  outset  of  his  poUtical  career,  im- 
patient with  the  foolish  criUca  who  indis- 
criminately belabor  politicians.  Stevenson  de- 
clared that  politics  is  "the  noblest  career 
anyone  can  choose."  He  pledged  to  devote 
his  life  to  "honest,  sincere,  courageous  per- 
formance" for  the  pubUc. 

Now  his  life  is  ended,  and  millions  who 
knew  viim  or  felt  they  knew  him  grieve.  He 
was  loved  as  much  for  his  humility  as  few 
his  nobility,  aaid  surely  he  hoped  even  at 
the  last  that  "a  stronger,  wiser,  laetter  man" 
might  stride  forward  to  champion  the  caxise 
of  freedom  in  the  council  of  nations.  He 
hoped  in  vain.  The  world  has  lost  one  of 
the  great  men  in  history. 


erty  program  has  been  called  the  best 
such  program  in  the  Nation  by  one  of  the 
leading  urban  study  centers  in  the 
Nation. 

This  is  nothing  less  than  a  testimony 
to  the  fine  executive  leadership  of  our 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  and  to  the  high  level  of  admin- 
istration and  innovation  of  the  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Bullitt. 

With  the  poverty  program  under  sub- 
jective attack  from  so  many  comers,  it 
might  be  beneficial  for  the  EconcHnic  Op- 
portunity offices  of  other  States  to  emu- 
late the  fine  example  set  by  New  Jersey. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger, 

July  28,  1965] 

Calls  Jebset  Povntrr  Wa«  Bxsr  DC 

United  States 

New  Jersey  has  the  best  antipoverty  pro- 
grcmi  of  any  State  in  the  Nation,  says  the  di- 
rector of  the  Urban  Studies  Center  at 
Rutgers. 

John  E.  Bebout  made  the  statement  yes- 
terday at  the  fourth  annual  National  Com- 
m\inlty  Development  Conference  at  Rutgers. 

Bebout  noted  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  excellence  of  New  Jersey's  program  Is  the 
amount  of  prestige  bestowed  on  the  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  Governor 
Hiighes. 

"You  are  deaUng  with  strong-minded  peo- 
ple in  the  communities,"  said  Bebout.  "You 
must  be  on  an  equal  basis  in  speaking  with 
them." 

Bebout  also  said  the  State  sintlpoverty  men 
have  "raised  other  levels  of  State  government 
by  their  presence  here." 

He  later  said  he  did  not  mean  to  teflect  on 
the  "excellence  of  other  State  agencies." 

The  conference  continues  through  tomor- 
row. 


Calls  Jersey  Poverty  War  Best  in  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  Wednesday's  Newark 
Star-Ledger  that  New  Jersey's  antipov- 


Who  Leads  die  DemoastratioBS? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Alabama.    Mr. 

Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  have  seen 

the  exposure  of  a  number  of  those  who 

were  prominent  among  those  who  have 

been  leading  the  demonstrations   and 

violence  in  the  South.    There  have  been 

molesters   of   young   girls   and    others 

charged  with  embezzlement.    Now,  frwn 

the  MobUe,  Ala.,  Press-Register.  I  would 

like  to  Include  an  editorial  showing  two 

more  of  the  do-gooders  as  peddlers  of 

dope. 

New  Light  on  Crvn.  Rights 

Even  though  the  whitewash  has  been 
applied  heavily  to  silence  stories  reflecting 
upon  the  nature  and  conduct  of  civil  rights 
invaders  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  some 
evidence  of  substantiation  is  bobbing  up 
these  days. 

Up  in  Rochester,  N.Y..  a  young  female 
teacher  who  went  to  Mississippi  to  "reform" 
its  people  has  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  being  part  of  an  interstate  narcotics 
ring  which  supplied  marijuana  to  college 
students  in  the  South  and  in  Massachusetts. 

According  to  Joe  GiuUoti,  writing  In  the 
Record  American.  Boston,  Susan  Ryeraon,  22. 
teacher  in  an  exclusive  Harley  private  school 
at  Rochester,  and  Peter  Deliaovoy,  22.  a 
writer    from    Chicago,    have    been    nabbed 
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2-weelE  investigation  by  police 
and  postal  lauthorities. 

Giuliottl  irrote.  in  part: 

"Diiring  t  le  investigation  Det.  Supt.  Lucian 
DiGlovanni  of  the  Rochester  vice  squad,  said 
his  men  un  ;overed  a  diary  which  told  of  sex 
and  dope  ( rgies  in  Mississippi  during  last 
summer's  c  vil  rights  demonstrations. 

'Also  rec  >vered  was  printed  material  and 
corresponde  nee  described  as  "having  strong 
fe  Ung. 


inv  »stigation 
auth  >rities 


al 


was    launched     after 

in  North  Carolina  detected 

narcotics  in  letters  mailed  from 


a  matter  of  record.     It  makes 

4x>ffed  at  Representative  William 

•s  charges  of  indecent  conduct 

oil  the  Selma-Montgomery  march 

si  ly. 


fooders  in  this  country  had  better 
own  way  of  living. 


Sapreme  Court's  Rulings  a  "Substantial 


Factor 


in  Oar  Losing  Crime  War" 


EXT  SNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  I  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  lursday,  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  16,  Pi  of.  Rex  A.  Collings,  Jr.,  a  pro- 
fessor of  few  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia La\ '  School,  known  as  Boalt  Hall, 
spoke  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  on  the  subject  of  "Supreme 
Court's  Rilling  a  'Substantial  Factor  in 
Our  Losini  Crime  War.'  " 

Excerpt  from  his  address,  as  pub- 
lished in  t  le  Commonwealth,  follow,  and 

I  hope  t  le  new  Crime  Commission  ap- 
pointed ly  the  President  will  grive 
thought  t4  the  suggestions  of  Professor 
Collings. 
[Prom   the   Commonwealth,    July  26,    1965] 

SiTFHEMZ     C  JtJllT'S     RuLINCS     A     "SUBSTANTIAL 

Factor  e    Ottk  Losing  Crime  War,"  Says 
Professo]   Collings 
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by  Prof.  Rex  A.  Collings,  Jr., 
of  law.  University  of  California, 
) 
trial    courts    but    our    supreme 

to  be  a  substantial  factor  in 

crime   problem.    How   do   we 
Is  a  crime  problem? 

crime  index  (major  crimes  per 

in  California  was  1,062.    By 

to  1,726.5  or  an  increase  of  some 


a  isault. 


allfornia  is  Increasing  over  three 
St  as   the   population   increases. 
Cplifomla  figures  are  unavailable, 
national  figures  show  an  in- 
percent  over  1963. 

every    50    persons    (coxinting 

commit  a  serious  crime  this 

rape,   robbery,    burglary,    ag- 

larceny,    or    auto    theft. 

1954-68  period  adult  arrests  for 

increased  only    14   percent  and 

filed  12  percent  on  the  basis  of 

It  cannot  be  questioned   that 

the  crime  war. 

SINCE   "exclusionary    HULE" 

the  1954  base?     They  are  the 

10    years    ago,    but    they    also 

was  going  on   before   Cali- 

the  excl\isionary  rule;    the 

evidence  obtained  by  an  illegal 

seizure  is  no  longer  to  be  ad- 


mitted in  a  criminal  trial:  "Illegality"  being 
determined  after  the  fact  and  after  ocm- 
sidered  Judicial  determination,  and  not  in 
the  light  of  what  the  peace  officer  was  try- 
ing to  do  in  an  emergency  situation. 

Peace  officers  are  required  to  play  by  the 
rules  of  the  game,  but  the  rules  are  often 
overturned  by  the  courts. 

MARQUIS  or  QUEENSBURY  RULES  FOR  CRIME 

Yet  catching  criminals  is  not  a  game  to 
be  played  by  arbitrary  rules,  especially  de- 
veloped by  Judges  with  no  down-to-earth 
contact  with  the  problems  involved.  It  is 
war — any  attempt  to  apply  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  rules  to  crime  Is  utter  naivete. 
Peace  officers  need  workable  rules — not  con- 
stant change. 

The  Chapman  decision  set  the  climate. 
The  landlord  noticed  an  odor  of  whisky 
mash.  The  lease  permitted  his  entry  to  the 
apartment.  He  notified  police.  But  a  mis- 
trial was  declared  due  to  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure — peace  officers  should  have  had 
a  warrant.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bumble: 
•the  law  Is  a  ass— a  idiot"  in  permitting 
such  a  situation.  I  could  cite  hundreds  of 
equally  absurd  cases. 

Last  year,  during  a  talk  to  a  group  of  arson 
Investigators,  I  raised  looks  of  doubt  when 
asking  them  if  they'd  ever  considered  that 
they  might  not  have  the  right  to  enter  a 
burning  buUdlng  to  look  for  evidence  of 
arson — or  especially  the  next  day. 

WHY    PUNISH    ALL? 

Several  weeks  ago  my  daughter  came  home 
saying  she  had  to  write  a  1.500-word  theme 
to  turn  in  the  next  day — everybody  In  the 
class  had  the  same  assignment.  When  asked 
why,  she  said  it  was  because  one  boy  in  class 
had  been  causing  trouble.  Why  punish 
everybody  for  the  mistakes  of  one  person? 
And  why  punish  all  citizens  because  of  the 
mistake  of  one  p>eace  officer? 

Mallory  v.  McNab  involved  a  case  where  a 
woman  who  was  doing  laundry  in  the  base- 
ment of  her  apartment  building  was  forcibly 
raped.  Three  youths,  similar  in  appearance, 
lived  In  the  basement.  The  woman  told  offi- 
cers that  her  assailant  looked  like  one  of 
these  boys. 

CONFESSION    DISALLOWED 

The  youths  were  caught  about  4  pjn.  the 
following  day.  Following  a  2-hour  delay, 
during  which  police  were  trying  to  find  a 
polygraph  oporator.  the  boys  were  subjected 
to  a  polygraph  test.  After  8  hours  (Includ- 
ing time  spent  looking  for  the  polygraph 
operator)    the  woman's  assailant  confessed. 

He  was  booked  about  midnight  and  ar- 
raigned the  following  morning.  Later  the 
Supreme  Covart  held  that  his  confession  was 
inadmissible  as  evidence — that  "arraignment 
should  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay." 

By  this  Judge-made  rule,  MaUory  went  free 
to  rape  again — which  he  did — subsequently 
being  convicted  and  sentenced  to  20  years. 

Even  if  police  practices  were  wrong  In  this 
case,  why  punish  all  of  us?  The  Mallory  de- 
cision has  not  been  applied  to  the  States. 
Do  you  want  to  bet  it  will  not  be,  by  a  5-to-4 
decision  of  the  Coiu^? 

California's  Supreme  Court  overturned  an- 
other decision:  In  the  case  of  Morse,  where 
the  defendant  killed  his  mother  and  then  his 
sister,  the  Judge  Instructed  the  Jury  to  be 
mindful  of  the  Sact  that  the  defendant  could 
be  paroled  after  a  7-year  waiting  period.  Tlae 
California  Supreme  Co\irt  called  for  a  sen- 
tence review.  Now,  by  extension,  all  pris- 
oners on  death  row  could  get  new  penalty 
trials. 

COtTHT  ABOLISHES   DEATH  PENALTY 

Judges  no  longer  believe  In  capital  punish- 
ment, apparently.  The  supreme  court  did 
what  the  legislature  has  been  unable  to  do — 
put  a  moratorium  on  capital  punishment. 

The  coiu^  are  supposed  to  enforce  the  law. 
not  be  a  second  legislature.  Consider  the  ef- 
fect on  the  morale  and  work  of  our  law  en- 
forcement people  of  this  kind  of  Judicial  ob- 


struction. Each  reversal  of  a  Judicial  <Jcclslon 
means  a  new  penalty  trial  taking  6  weeks  or 
more. 

In  some  cases  the  courts  call  for  retrials 
as  many  as  three  times.  District  attorney 
personnel  throughout  the  State  are  con- 
oerned — they  can  be  used  for  better  purposes 
than  retrials. 

All  of  us  remember  the  Chessman  case- 
he  was  sentenced  in  1948  and  executed  iji 
1960.  He  had  numerous  retrials,  many  of 
them  on  the  basis  of  mere  technicalities. 
Justice  Douglas  declared  that  Chessman  was 
"playing  a  game  with  the  cotirts  while  facts 
were  growing  old." 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  unavailable  to 
convicts  In  England.  It  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  U.S.  convicts  by  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court.  Thus  there  Is  a  lack  of  finality  in  our 
Judicial  system.  "ITie  defendant  can  appeal 
and  obtain  writs  time  after  time.  And  why 
should  a  Federal  trial  Judge  review  actions  of ' 
a  State  supreme  court? 

In  England  trials  are  prompt  and  seldom 
go  on  to  retrial.  If  they  do,  hearings  are 
prompt. 

sarnsR  judges  more  realistic 

England  has  no  crime  problem  compiirable 
to  otirs.  It  has  no  federal  system  and  no 
supreme  court  engaged  In  a  struggle  to  sub- 
stitute all-powerful  central  government  for 
local  autonomy.  And  British  Judges  are  too 
realistic  to  enforce  their  rules  arbitrarily. 
They  treat  them  as  guides  for  pwlice  rather 
than  as  an  attempt  to  cut  down  on  the 
power  of  trial  Judges.  Rejection  of  a  con- 
fession made  in  violation  of  the  rules  Is  rare 
and  never  automatic.  There  must  be  some 
showing  of  unfair  or  oppressive  police 
activity. 

A  case  can  go  all  the  way  to  the  House 
of  Lords  and  be  decided  In  6  months. 

In  one  area,  our  courts  have  practically 
wiped  out  police  activity — and  that  is  ob- 
scenity. Obscenity  has  been  defined  by  the 
courts  as  being  "utterly  without  redeeming 
social  Importance."  On  this  basis  the  courts 
held  that  Henry  Miller's  "Tropic  of  Cancer" 
was  not  obscene. 

I  cotild  write  a  novel  of  nothing  but  de- 
scriptions at  sex  acts.  As  long  as  I  made  the 
character  repent  on  the  last  page  it  would 
have  redeeming  social  Importance.  Things 
like  the  topless  and  bottomless  bathing  suits 
and  the  filthy  speech  movement  at  Berkeley 
grow  out  of  court  decisions  such  as  these. 
convict  doesn't  know  rights? 

In  the  Dorado  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  reversed  the  death  penalty  con- 
viction. Dorado,  a  lifer,  maliciously  as- 
saulted a  fellow  convict  who  died  and  the 
death  penalty  was  mandatory.  The  ground 
for  reversal  was  that  he  had  not  been  prop- 
erly warned  of  his  rights  to  counsel  and  lo 
remain  silent  jMlor  to  his  confession  and  tii.'t 
as  a  result  his  confession  was  not  admissible 
in  evidence. 

I  doubt  if  there's  a  person  in  San  Qiien- 
tln  who  is  not  well  aware  of  both  rights. 

Our  California  constitution  (and  all  of  the 
Justices  are  sworn  to  uphold  It)  provides 
in  article  VI,  section  4.5,  that  a  conviction 
cannot  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  im- 
proper admission  of  evidence  unless,  afier 
examining  the  entire  case  and  the  evidence, 
the  court  feels  that  an  alleged  error  has  re- 
sulted in  a  miscarriage  of  Justice.  The  three 
dissenting  Justices  in  Dorado  thought  taut 
the  new  rule,  assuming  it  to  be  law,  did  not 
Justify  setting  aside  the  conviction.  The 
majority  refused  even  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion. 

Recently  a  very  distinguished  legal  scholar, 
Bernard  Wltkin,  told  students  at  Stanford 
that  our  courts  have  adopted  a  new  doctrine 
of  reversible  error  per  se.  They  reverse  con- 
victions of  a  guilty  person  because  of  minor 
errors  in  apprehension  and  prosecution.  He 
said  that  courts  should  not  try  to  reform 
police  practices  In  this  way.    Such  practices 
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If  wrong  should   be   reformed   administra- 
ttveiy. 

OUR  PARKS  ARE  CONE 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  I,  or  a  girl  for  that 
matter  could  with  complete  aocurlty  walk 
uaunA  Lake  Merritt  or  through  the  Berkeley 
campus  late  at  night.  Around  the  same 
time  I  used  to  wander  aroimd  Washington. 
D  C  at  night  with  a  feeling  of  complete  se- 
curity Today  only  a  fool  would  attempt 
this  Is  there  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  of  California 
who  dares  to  try  any  of  these  things  today? 

Our  parks  are  gone.  Murdsrs  are  being 
committed  in  Central  Park  in  New  York  City 
to  the  daytime.  Are  not  these  the  prices  of 
Cahan  Dorado,  and  their  ilk? 

Recently  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  re- 
ported that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stotes  has  made  arrangements  to  see  that 
their  secretaries  who  work  at  night  wiU  be 
iccompanled  to  theh-  homes  by  police  officers. 

Our  courts  should  quit  having  their  weird 
and  wonderful  solicitude  for  criminals  and 
work  toward  a  goal  of  creating  a  safe  com- 
munity to  live  in. 

Answers  to  WRrTTEN  Questions  Prom  Floor 

Question.  Doesn't  policeman  have  to  be  a 
lawyer  now? 

Answer.  Yes.  almost  has  to  be.  Trying  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  decisions  and  inform 
officers  a  huge  task. 

Question.  How  assure  citizen  constitu- 
tional treatment  in  Jail? 

Answer.  Question  whether  it's  unconstitu- 
tional or  not.  Supreme  C-urt  creating  new 
constitutional  rights.  Haven't  allowed 
duress  for  30  years. 

Question.  Distortions  of  truth  by  police 
and  defendants  sometimes  goes  both  ways? 

Answer.  Occasionally  defendants  tell  truth 
and  police  stretch  it.  Cotirts  usually  adept 
at  ascertaining  truth. 

Question.  Courts    losing    sight    of    article 

4.5?  ^     . 

Answer.  Recently  10  cases  reversed  on  basis 
of  Dorado  decision;  two  cases  where  courts 
refused  a  reversal.  Supreme  Court  will  prob- 
ably rescind  the  latter  actions. 

Question.  Constitutional  amendment  to 
restore  latitude  to  State  courts? 

Answer.  It's  already  there— the  forgotten 
10th  amendment. 

Question.  Capital  punishment  a  deterrent 
to  crime? 

Answer.  Probably  but  not  when  it  takes 
12  vears  to  be  effective. 

Question.  How  protect  public  from  uncon- 
stitutional search  and  seizure? 

Answer.  As  police  administration  im- 
proves, no  reckon  can't  control  this.  Exclu- 
sionary rule  probably  here  to  stay.  Probably 
90  percent  of  police  officers  in  California  now 
have  malpractice  insurance. 


Lavish  Brochure  Shows  Beauty  of 
Lake  Powell  on  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFOIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1965 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  Times  in 
Blythe,  Calif.,  concerning  a  booklet  being 
distributed  by  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District.  This  booklet  is  certainly 
worthy  of  attention.  It  shows  the 
natural  beauty  of  Lake  Powell  and  the 
Colorado  River  area. 


I  hope  aa  many  people  aa  poaaible  get 
the  oinx>rtunlty  to  view  ttaia  area  ettber 
in  person  or  through  this  magnificent 
brochure. 

The  article  follows: 
Lavish  Brochu»«  Shows  BKAxrrr  of  Laxz 

POWBX   OM   COLOaJkDO 

A  lavishly  Uluatrated  32-page  booklet  now 
being  distributed  by  the  Palo  Verde  Irriga- 
tion district  expounds  the  beauties  at  lAke 
Powell. 

Termed  in  the  XJJS.  Government  booklet  as 
"Jewel  of  the  Colorado,"  Lake  PoweU,  fwmed 
by  water  backed  up  into  Utah  by  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam,  not  only  holds  working  water  but 
is  also  a  beautiful  recreation  area 

NA>£ED     rOR    EXPLORER 

The  manmade  lake,  part  of  the  water 
storage  for  a  project  enctanpasslng  four 
States,  was  named  for  John  Wesley  Powell, 
who  explored  the  length  of  the  "Big  Red" 
as  early  as  1869. 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  secretary  of  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  writes  in  his  fore- 
word: "Once  in  a  blue  moon  we  come  upon 
almost  unbelievable  beauty.  Such  was  my 
reaction  at  my  first  sight  of  Lake  PoweU  and 
its  setting  of  incomparable  grandeur.  Lake 
Powell  holds  working  water,  but  it  also  is  a 
new  and  major  national  recreational  area. 
The  blue  waters  and  the  sculptured  shore 
hold  scwne thing  for  aU — the  fun  and  excite- 
ment of  fishing,  boating  and  water  sports, 
or  heaUng  solitude  in  the  midst  of  natural 
beauty." 

Opposite  Udall 's  comments  is  a  verse  by 
Gordon  Michelle,  which  Is  a  fitting  com- 
ment on  the  many  color  photographs  por- 
traying the  lake  and  its  surroundings,  as 
weU  as  an  answer  to  critics  who  deplore  the 
changing  natural  settings. 

"Dear  God,  did  you  cast  down  200  miles 
of    canyon    and    mark:     'For    poets    only'? 
Multitudes  hunger  for  a  lake  in  the  sun." 
river   taked 
The  text  of  the  brochure  points  out  that 
the  western  land  as  it  Is  known  today  would 
be  a  barren  waste  if  it  weren't  for  man's  de- 
velopment of  the  Colorado  River.    Not  untU 
the   20th   century   was  the   river  tamed   so 
that  its  water  could  be  stored  and  regulated. 
Glen  Canyon  Dam,  which  made  Lake  Pow- 
ell   possible,    is    1    of    4    main    water    stor- 
age   and    regulating    units,    and    11    smaUer 
projects.     The  system,  now  nearly  complete, 
will  store  35  million  acre-feet  of  water  and 
be  able  to  generate  1.3  million  kilowatts  of 
electric  power.     The  brochure  explains  that 
this  will  be  no  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
p>ayer,  as  more  than  90  percent  of  construc- 
tion costs  will  be  paid  for  by  water  and  power 
sales  and  be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
With  completion  of  the  entire  Colwado  River 
storage  project,  floods  of  any  kind  wUl  be 
impossible. 

WINS  AWARD 

The  brochure  points  out  that  186-mile  long 
Lake  Powell  Is  now  filling  behind  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam,  which  rises  over  500  feet  fram  the 
canyon  floor.  The  dam  was  winner  In  na- 
tional competition  for  an  engineering 
achievement  award  in  1964. 

The  shoreime  of  the  lake  will  totel  1,860 
miles,  and  will  make  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  10  recreation  centers  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  including  famous  Rain- 
bow Natural  Bridge,  formerly  almost  inacces- 
sible. Hundreds  of  side  canyons  can  now  be 
explored  because  of  their  proximity  to  the 

lake. 

area's  future 


Lake  Powell,  a  photographer's  paradise,  M 
shown  by  the  iUustratians  In  the  brochure.  !■ 
]u«t  another  step  in  the  complete  taming 
or  the  Colwado. 
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Also  brought  up  is  the  future  of  the  area, 
involving  water  needs  for  an  area  which  has 
been  experiencing  a  p<^ulatlon  explosion. 

Financed  by  the  sale  of  power,  considera- 
tion of  othM-  dams.  Bridge  Canyon  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon,  is  under  study  by  C<Migress.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  neither  project  wiU  be 
harmful  to  the  grandeur  of  Grand  Canyon. 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF   FKNNSTXVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unicm  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (HJl.  77)  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended  and  section  705(b) 
of  the  LabOT-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first 
proviso  of  section  8(a)  of  the  Natkmai  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  day  I  have  long  awaited.  While  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cast 
a  vote  repealing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
completely,  it  is  somewhat  satisfying  to 
be  able  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  which  permitted  States  to  pass  leg- 
islation to  outlaw  organized  labor. 

Today  the  majority  of  our  people  who 
make  up  the  work  force  of  our  Nation 
enjoy  good  working  conditions,  vacations 
with  pay,  holidays,  a  40-hour  week,  pre- 
mivun  pay  for  overtime  work,  workmen's 
compensation  coverage  as  well  as  unem- 
ployment compensation — should  they  be 
forced  to  give  up  a  job — and  many  other 
benefits  too  numerous  to  mention. 

And,  today,  almost  all  of  our  people 
have  better  living  conditions,  better  edu- 
cational opportunities,  better  health  fa- 
cilities, and  a  better  life  diuing  retire- 
ment. For  those  who  have  been  less 
fortmate  this  Nation  lias  gone  on  rec- 
ord and  declared  "war  on  poverty"  and 
their  future  will  be  brighter  with  each 
passing  year.  I  often  wonder,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  many  people  realize  that 
many  of  the  benefits  we  accept  so  readily 
are  the  results  of  many  years  of  work 
on  the  part  of  organized  labor? 

In  the  early  thirties  this  Nation — with 
its  unemployed,  its  soup  kitchens,   its 
breadlines,  its  general  financial  decline, 
its  business  failures,  its  bank  closings, 
its  destitute  outlook— its  people,  at  that 
time  would  have  accepted  any  form  of 
government  as  did  the  peopie  of  Ger- 
many. Italy  and  other  foreign  nations. 
However,  our  leader — President  Roose- 
velt— believed  in  caiMtalism  and  free  en- 
terprise.    He  wanted  to  keep  it  and  make 
it  work.    With  the  passage  of  Uie  Wag- 
ner Act,  our  people  were  permitted  to 
organize  labor  unions  and  bargain  col- 
lectively and  share  the  profits  of  their 
work.    The  working  people  of  America 
then  became  a  part  of  our  capitalistic 
system,  and  they,  too,  wanted  to  sec  it 
work. 

Organized  labor  is  not  just  interested 
in  wages  and  hours — it  works  just  as 
hard  to  improve  the  conditiMis  affecting 
the  young  and  the  old.  It  endorses  and 
fights  for  legislation  to  help  the  imor- 
ganized  worker  just  as  much  as  it  does 
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T*  THE  Congress  or  the  United 

States 

S4aate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 

the  United  States  in  legislative 

as8e4ibled:  We.  the  cities  of  Bremer- 

Seattle,  and  Tacoma  and  the 

King,  Kitsap,  Pleroe,  and  Sno- 

con  prising  the  membership  of  the 

HI  1  Governmental  Conference,  re- 

r^resent  and  petition  as  follows: 

President  has  said:  "We  must 

effort  to  save  the  country- 

e4tabllBh — as    a    green   legacy    for 

^ore  large  and  small  parks,  more 

open  spaces  than  have  been 

any  period  In  our  history"; 
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and  counties  In  urban  areas 
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Now,  therefore,  be  It 
by  the  Puget  Sound  Govemmen- 
rux.  That  the  Puget  Sound  Gov- 
Conference  respectfully  petition 
■md  the  House  of  Representatives 
States  in  legislative   session 
enact    the    necessary   Federal 
to  existing  Federal  laws 
that:   When  Federal  land,  espe- 
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of  by  the  General  Services 
;    and    when    that    land    lies 
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by  the  Puget  Sound  Govemmen- 
thls  8th  day  of  July  1965. 


Dr.  Walter  Heller's  Talents  Continae  To 
Serve  America  in  Recent  Giicago 
Speech 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Walter  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  presently  Professor  of  Economics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  made  a 
stimulating  and  penetrating  speech  on 
"The  Future  of  Our  Fiscal  System"  to 
the  14th  annual  Business  Economists 
Conference  in  Chicago  recently. 

Dr.  Heller  made  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  economic  adviser  to  two  Presi- 
dents; his  active  participation  in  the  in- 
come tax  reductions  in  1964  is  also  well 
known  and  appreciated. 

In  this  forthright  and  brilliant  analy- 
sis of  our  present  economic  position  and 
a  prognosis  of  future  development.  Dr. 
Heller  outlines  a  good  many  ideas  on 
achieving  full  employment  goals,  prob- 
lems created  by  increasing  Government 
revenues  in  a  boom  period,  recent  effects 
of  tax  cuts,  and  future  tax  cuts  and  tax 
reform.  Much  needed  attention  is  cen- 
tered on  Federal  revenue  transfers  to 
State  and  local  governments,  greater 
Federal  aid  to  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  urban  blight,  and  the  removal 
of  the  curse  of  poverty  which  has 
spawned  crime.  Illiteracy,  and  decay  in 
American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Dr.  Heller's  lucid 
and  timely  statement  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  Members. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Heller  follows: 
The  Futuke  of  Our  Fiscal  System 
(An  address  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  professor  of 
economics,  University  of  Minnesota,  to  the 
14th  annual  Business  Economists  Confer- 
ence, University  of  Chicago,  April  29,  1965) 
To   speak  on  "The  Futxixe   of   Our  Fiscal 
System"  Is  clearly  biting  off  more  than  one 
can    chew — especially   after    a   good   dinner. 
Yet,  a  time  when  professional  economists  are 
basking  in  the  warm  glow  of  a  tax-cut  pros- 
perity which  may   have  raised  our  stature 
even  more  than  it  raised  the  gross  national 
product  may  be  precisely  the  time  when  we 
should  look  to  our  laurels  and  ask: 

First,  what  imflnlshed  and  recurring  fiscal 
business  should  we  be  getting  on  with? 

Second,  what  future  shifts  in  fiscal  direc- 
tion and  emphasU  may  be  needed,  e.g.,  should 
the  relative  shift  In  national — and.  especially. 
Democratic — economic  policy  emphasis  since 
1960  from  expendltiu-e  Increase  to  tax  reduc- 
tion and  from  consumption  stimulus  to  in- 
vestment stimulus  be  maintained,  modified, 
or  perhaps  even  reversed 

As  we  tackle  the  fiscal  issues  that  now  con- 
front us,  we  can  draw  on  some  rather  Im- 
pressive assets  and  gains  achieved  in  recent 
years: 

A  4-year  demonstration  that  policies  to 
serve  different  economic  goals  need  not  work 
at  cross-purposes — that  with  a  proper  mix 
of  consumption  and  investment  stimulus,  an 
expansionary  fiscal  policy  can  move  us  to- 
ward full  emplojrment  and  faster  growth  and 
at  the  some  time  further  the  ends  of  price 
stability  and  payments  equilibrliun. 


Most  dramatically,  the  demonstrated  suc- 
cess of  a  tax  cut  which  symbolizes  the  shift 
from  an  antirecession,  shock-absorbing  fiscal 
policy  to  an  antlgap,  economlc-propxilsion 
policy.  Business  Week  said  It  this  way  last 
month:  "It  isnt  often  that  the  United  States 
can  look  back  on  a  major  change  In  Govern- 
ment policy  and  find  absolutely  no  grounds 
for  criticism." 

A  growing  confidence — indeed,  in  part,  self- 
confidence — in  the  economists'  ability  to  esti- 
mate the  U.S.  economy's  potential  and  its 
performance  gap,  its  growth  rate,  its  income- 
consumption  and  demand-unemployment 
relations — a  confidence  based  Increasingly  on 
the  test  of  the  marketplace,  the  policy  firing 
line,  though  note  that  I  do  not  extend  my 
claim  to  gross  national  product  forecasting 
in  spite  of  the  Government's  on-target  fore- 
casting record  since  2  years  ago  this  month 
when  the  1963  forecast  was  revised  to  $583 
billion. 

A  growing  acceptance  of  the  essential  role 
of  Government  In  influencing  the  level  of 
demand  through  positive  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  and  a  recognition  that  this  can  be 
done  without  destroying,  endangering,  or  in 
any  way  limiting  Individual  freedom  of 
choice — and  the  resulting  development  of  a 
closer   government-business  partnership. 

An  ebbing  of  fears  that  so  often  in  the 
past  caused  our  economic  policy  "to  be  sick- 
lied o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."— 
the  fear  that  budget  deficits  necessarily  spell 
inflation.  Insolvency,  and  Irresponsibility— 
the  fear  that  a  growing  national  debt  would 
burden  our  children  and  grandchildren  and 
bring  on  national  bankruptcy,  even  though 
it  has  shrunk  from  116  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  In  1947  to  under  50  percent 
today,  the  fear  that  fiscal  planning,  however 
prudent,  necessarily  spells  growing  central- 
ization of  power  in  Washington. 

These  advances  give  us  guidance  and  en- 
couragement In  coping  with  our  future  fis- 
cal problems — but  they  don't  solve  those 
problems  for  us. 

We  have  moved  steadily  and  strongly  to- 
ward fuller  resource  utilization  and  faster 
growth  without  any  of  the  Inflation,  the 
structural  bottlenecks,  and  the  excesses 
feared  by  men  of  Uttle  faith  In  the  power 
and  resiliency  of  the  American  economy. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  full  emplojmaent, 
we  face  a  vast  Inpouring  of  new  labor,  new  ' 
plant  capacity,  and  new  technology  that 
must  be  matched  with  rising  demand,  we 
have  a  fiscal  system  which  generates  such 
fast-growing  revenues  at  the  Federal  level' 
that  our  economic  health  Is  threatened  by 
a  recurring  "fiscal  drag,"  and  such  slow- 
growing  revenues  (relative  to  needs)  at  the 
State-local  level  that  our  political  health 
is  threatened  by  a  recurring  fiscal  lag. 

We  may  well  find  that  today's  mix  of  con- 
sumption and  Investment  stimulus,  of  tax 
cuts  and  spending  Increase,  of  payroll  tax 
Increases  and  Income  tax  cuts  does  not  fit 
tomorrow's  economic  needs — nor  tomorrow's 
citizen  preferences. 

We  have  much  yet  to  do  to  free  our  tax 
structure — and  especiaUy  our  income  tax — 
of  Its  impediments  to  an  efficient  flow  of 
capital,  Its  unUke  treatment  of  like  Incomes, 
and  Its  excessive  burdens  on  small  incomes. 
We  have  yet  to  gear  both  our  tax  legis- 
lative process  and  our  executive  spending 
process — Including.  In  part,  our  social  secu- 
rity system — to  the  swift  actions  and  shifts 
that  may  be  needed  to  deal  with  surprises  in 
an  Imperfect  economic  world,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  forestall  recessions  or  nip  them 
in  the  bud. 

If  this  list  of  unfinished  and  recurring 
business  seems  to  write  a  tough  agenda  for 
my  remarks  this  evening.  It  Is  meant  to. 


THE  FEDERAL,   FISCAL,   BALANCE 

Let  me  plunge  into  the  mldlde  of  today's 
fiscal  policy  problem  by  stating  my  belief 
that  there  is  a  rather  strong  presumption 
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tor  maintaining  roughly  the  recent  degree  of 
ascal  stimulus;  I.e.,  a  fiscal  policy  geared  to 
Biaintalning  roughly  a  balanced  budget  at 
full  employment  and  calling  for  further  fis- 
cal action  to  cut  excise  taxes  and  boost  ex- 
penditures In  line  with  President  Johnson's 
r«x»inmendatlons.  Three  considerations  lead 
me  to  this  belief. 

First,  we  are  approaching  our  full  employ- 
ment target  from  below — from  a  Job  picture 
that  may  be  the  best  In  7  years,  but  one  that 
itlU  finds  us  with  S'/a  million,  or  4.7  percent 
of  our  labor  force  imemployed.  Perhaps  I 
Bbould  put  It  this  way:  Under  these  con- 
ditions, a  budget  that  Is  too  stimulative  for 
full-employment-equiUbrlum  growth  will 
Bimply  get  us  there  sooner,  while  too  restric- 
tive a  budget  wUl  not  get  us  there  at  all. 

Second,  I  am  reassured  by  the  record  of 
this  past  year  of  the  tax  cut:  We  moved 
briskly  toward  fuU  employment — as  gross 
national  product  rose  $40  billion  and  unem- 
ployment dropped  from  5.4  percent  to  4.7  per- 
cent, representing  an  Increase  of  more  than 
1.6  million  Jobs — while  maintaining  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  price  stability  and  wage 
moderation. 

Obviously,  at  4.7  percent  unemployment, 
we  cannot  say  we  have  a  conclusive  test  of 
our  4-percent  fuU  employment  bench  mark 
and  its  attendant  Phillips  curve  assimip- 
tlons.  What  we  can  say  Is:  So  far,  so  good. 
adding  that  the  5  percenters  have  already 
been  proved  VTTong,  while  we.  Interim  4  per- 
centers, have  not.  And  the  progressive  step- 
up  In  man  power  programs  to  shape  our 
square  pegs  to  fit  Into  round  holes  rather 
than  simply  to  force  them  In  by  aggregate 
demand  measures  alone,  may  well  be  reduc- 
ing the  critical  unemployment  level  at  which 
we  have  to  choose  between  further  shrink- 
age of  unemployment  and  untenable  In- 
creases in  the  price  level. 

Third,  bitter  experience  shows  that  there 
Is  nothing  easier  than  letting  the  fuU  em- 
ployment surplus  grow.  Time,  In  the  guise 
of  ever-Increasing  productivity  and  rapid 
additions  of  young  new  workers  to  the  labor 
force — from  over  77  million  today,  the  labor 
force  will  rise  to  86  million  by  1970  and  101 
million  by  1980 — will  rapidly  raise  the  full- 
employment  surplus  unless  deliberate  and 
repeated  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  It. 

The  situation,  In  short,  Is  decidedly  asym- 
metric— time  works  against  the  correction  of 
overly  restrictive  plans  and  for  the  correc- 
tions of  overly  stimulative  ones. 

Whether  budget  balance  at  full  employ- 
ment, rather  than  a  deficit  or  surplus,  will 
continue  to  be  the  right  policy  target  in  the 
years  ahead,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  For 
one  thing,  I  assume  that  Jim  Tobln  settled 
that  question  at  this  afternoon's  session, 
which  I  had  to  miss.  Second,  I  do  not  believe 
that  proper  policymaking  forces  us  to  decide 
now  which  is  the  right  target  for  later  years. 
If  we  continue  moving  toward  full  employ- 
ment, waiting  will  provide  much  of  the 
Information  that  analysis  can  at  best 
approximate. 

Thus,  by  1968  we  will  be  In  a  much  better 
position  to  fissess  the  strength  of  Investment 
demand  for  1969  and  1970  than  we  are  now. 
We  will  also  know  by  then  whether  the  bet- 
ter balance-of-payments  situation  we  expect 
will,  In  fact,  materialize,  and  thereby  give 
us  greater  freedom  to  choose,  If  we  wish,  an 
easier  monetary  policy  combined  with  a 
tighter  budget  policy.  And  we  will  know 
whether  the  harvesting  of  our  postwar  baby 
crop,  economically  speaking,  will  boost  our 
propensity  to  consume.  But  as  a  current 
working  assumption,  I  will  stick  to  the  pres- 
ent standard  of  a  balanced  budget  at  full 
employment. 

Looking  backward  to  1960  for  a  moment, 
we  find  that  the  fuU  employment,  or  poten- 
tial siirplus  had  grown  to  an  estimated  $13 
billion,  a  level  that  not  only  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  1960  recession  but  threatened  to 
hold  unemplo3rment  at  high  levels.  To 
achieve  full  employment  with  a  potential 


surplus  of  that  size,  I  estimate  that  business 
fixed  Investment  would  have  had  to  be  about 
12.3  percent  of  potentlsd  gross  national  prod- 
uct, or  roughly  40  percent  higher  than  Its 
actual  rate  of  $47.3  billion  In  1960.  This  Is 
an  Investment  fraction  entirely  out  of  line 
with  our  relevant  experience. 

But  starting  In  1961,  substantial  expendi- 
ture increases  and  tax  reductions  began  to 
remove  the  fiscal  overburden.  Defense  and 
space  spending  rose  sharply,  and  public 
sector  civilian  programs  rose  more  modestly. 
At  the  same  time,  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  and  liberalized  depreciation  stimu- 
lated capital  formation  and  productivity 
growth  in  the  private  sector.  These  meas- 
ures cut  the  potential  surplus  in  half,  to 
$6.5  billion,  by  1962. 

Yet  by  mld-1962.  It  was  clear  that  the  po- 
tential surplus  was  still  far  too  large — and 
this  conclusion  was  underscored  by  the  fal- 
tering pace  of  economic  expansion.  Major 
Income  tax  cuts  were  the  next  big  fiscal  step, 
coupled  with  some  further  rise  In  spending. 
Delays  in  enacting  the  tax  cut  let  the  poten- 
tial surplus  rise  again  during  1963,  but  the 
tax  cut — worth  $14  billion  In  terms  of  this 
year's  Incomes — brought  full  employment 
revenues  down  to  the  level  of  full-employ- 
ment expenditvu-es. 

In  passing,  let  me  hand  a  bouquet  to  the 
consvuner,  whose  performance  was  the  sta- 
tistical bedrock  on  which  our  forecasts  of 
the  tax  cut's  Impact  were  founded.  His  re- 
markable steadiness  In  spending  between  92 
and  94  percent  of  his  disposable  Income  year 
In  and  year  out  since  1949 — In  years  of  rising 
income,  falling  Income,  rising  taxes,  falling 
taxes — was  the  prime  basis  for  our  projection 
that  a  $10  billion  tax  cut,  at  1962-63  income 
levels,  was  the  right  amount  to  bring  out 
the  bounty  of  higher  output.  Jobs,  and 
profits  without  arousing  the  beast  of  Infia- 
tlon.  The  consiuner  has  maintained  his 
splendid  record  with  a  savings  rate  in  the 
past  five  quarters  which  moved  from  7  to 
7.9  to  7.1  to  8  to  6.8  percent.  He  not  only 
stayed  within  his  reliable  range,  but  re- 
sponded to  Increases  In  disposable  income 
with  less  delay  than  many  expected. 

But  fiscal  dynamics  are  such  that  we  could 
not  rest  on  our  oars  for  even  a  single  year. 
To  keep  a  new  full -employment  surplus  from 
slowing  down  expansion,  the  President's  fis- 
cal programs  for  calendar  1965  provided: 

Tax  cuts  which  are  releasing  about  $2  bil- 
lion Into  private  hands  this  year,  $1  billion 
of  it  via  the  second  stage  of  the  corporate 
Income  tax  cut  and  another  $1  billion 
through  new  excise  tax  cuts. 

Expenditure  increases  of  $5  billion  in  the 

form  of  added  social  security  benefits  and 

higher    Government    purchases   and   grants. 

The  total  of  these  two  roughly  matches 

the  trend  growth  of  Federal  cash  receipts. 

FISCAL    DRAG    AND    FISCAL    DIVIDENDS 

Last  year's  tax  cut  and  this  year's  pro- 
jected fiscal  program,  then,  have  largely 
removed  the  full-empl03rment  surplus.  But 
next  year,  and  the  year  after,  and  the  year 
after  that,  it  will  again  and  again  rear  Its 
ugly  head  In  the  form  of  a  growing  fiscal 
drag,  or  Its  lovely  head  \xi  the  form  of  recur- 
ring fiscal  dividends.  I  »efer  here,  of  course, 
to  the  automatic  growth  of  Federal  revenues, 
not  to  such  occasional  Jolts  as  the  prospec- 
tive rise  of  payroll  taxes  by  $5  billion  a  year 
next  January  1 . 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that,  at  exist- 
ing Federal  tax  rates,  our  normal  economic 
growth  of  about  4  percent  a  year  In  real 
terms — about  5.5  percent  In  current  prices — 
currently  generates  added  cash  receipts  of 
about  $7  billion  a  year,  rising  to  nearly  $9 
billion  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  Of 
this  amount,  perhaps  $1.5  billion  today  and 
nearly  $2  billion  a  year  by  1970  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  roughly  6  percent  ann\ial 
growth  In  social  security  benefits  under 
existing  programs.  So  we  are  dealing,  on 
an   administrative   budget   basis,   with   an 


average  automatic  growth  of  over  $6  billion 
a  year  In  Federal  revenues. 

Existing  tax  rates  would  produce  nearly 
$35  billion  more  In  revenue  in  1970  than 
they  do  today.  Apart  from  the  debt  retire- 
ment that  will  become  appropriate  as  de- 
mand again  strains  our  productive  resources, 
this  huge  growth  will  enable  us  to  declare 
generous  fiscal  dividends  In  the  form  of 
support  for  vital  new  or  expanded  Federal 
programs,  well-timed  tax  cuts,  more  gen- 
erous transfers  of  funds  to  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  governments,  perhaps  even 
a  helping  hand  to  the  social  security  system. 
The  choices  we  make  among  these  alter- 
natives will  profoundly  affect  the  future  of 
our  fiscal  system. 

Expenditures 
I  start  with  the  basic  assumption  that 
added  civilian  expenditures  will  abstwb  per- 
haps half  of  the  automatic  increase  In  reve- 
nue— or  somewhere  between  $15  and  $20  bil- 
lion of  the  $35  billion  available  to  us  between 
now  and  1970.  My  figure  Is  based  partly  on 
a  projection  of  the  past  increases  in  civilian 
expendltvtres — outlays  for  purposes  other 
than  defense  and  space  have  risen  by  an 
average  of  about  $2  billion  annually,  whether 
measured  from  1953  or  1960  to  the  present. 
To  this  I  add  an  allowance  for  the  pickup 
In  tempo  Implicit  In  the  programs  for  the 
Great  Society.  It  is  worth  noting  that  even 
with  a  $3  billion  annual  Increase,  or  roxighly 
3  percent  annually.  Federal  expenditures 
would  continue  to  decline  as  a  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  having  already  de- 
clined from  17.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1959 
to  15.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1965  on  a  budget 
basis  and  20.3  percent  to  19  percent  on  a  cash 
basis. 

But  I  win  not  take  refuge  In  mere  projec- 
tions. The  polluted  air  I  breathe  in  many 
large  cities,  the  polluted  Lake  Michigan  and 
Puget  Sound  beaches  I  used  to  swim  In  as  a 
boy — here,  I  see  the  problem  as  one  of  afflu- 
ents versus  affluence — progressive  urban 
decay,  the  blight  of  human  poverty  amidst 
plenty,  the  vanishing  wilderness,  the  uneven 
struggle  between  beauty  and  ugliness  In 
American  life,  the  excessive  incidence  of  il- 
literacy, crime,  and  delinquency— -not  to 
mention  more  mundane  things  like  the  flood-" 
Ing  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and 
the  bumps  and  p>otholes  In  Minneapolis 
streets — all  these  reach  out  for  a  larger  share 
of  that  $6  bllllon-plus  annual  dividend,  ci- 
ther by  direct  programs  or  by  more  generous 
transfers  to  State-local  government. 

How  else  are  we  going  to  gain  control  of 
our  public  environment,  rather  than  letting 
it  control  us  In  a  "half-flnished  society,"  to 
use  the  graphic  phrases  of  Faltermeyer's  re- 
cent Fortune  article?  How  else  can  we  make 
progress  toward  a  society  that  will  not  only 
be  large  and  productive  but  great  and  good? 
But  the  matter  goes  beyond  your  value 
preferences  and  mine.  It  asks  also  whether 
our  growth  targests  require  that  we  put 
more  of  our  savings  Into  public  invest- 
ments— ^both  In  intangible  Investments  in 
education,  research  and  development,  and 
technological  advance  and  such  tangible  In- 
vestments as  atomic  energy,  urban  and  re- 
gional development,  conservation,  and  other 
public  works.  To  strike  the  optimum  bal- 
ance with  out  Increment  In  private  fixed  In- 
vestment— which  now  appears  to  be  hitting 
close  to  10  percent  of  gross  national  product 
In  response  to  new  investment  stimulating 
policies  and  higher  levels  of  depaand — may 
well  require  higher  public  Investment. 
Transfers  to  State-local  government 
And  since  I  have  Just  mentioned  the  claims 
of  the  State  and  local  governments,  let  me 
briefly  plead  their  case  and.  In  the  process, 
pose  a  basic  question  about  the  future  of 
our  national  fiscal  system. 

Hie  essence  of  the  case  Is  a  fiscal  mis- 
mateli: 
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The  slupply  of  readily  available  Federal 
revenue:  Is  rising  faster  than  the  demands 
on  the  ]  'ederal  purse. 

The  S^te-local  situation  is  reversed— ex- 
penditui  e  demands  are  rising  faster  than  the 
readily  4^^aUable  revenue  supply. 

While  Federal  outlays  have 
more  slowly  than  Gross  National 
State-local  expenditures  rose  nearly 
per  year,  or  almost  double  the 
Product  rise  from  1953  to  1963. 
from  $28  billion  in  1953  to  $65  bil- 
State  spending  alone  rose  from 
to  $28  biUion. 
is  in  sight: 
Demography  burdens  State-local  budgets. 
not  Just  by  the  19  percent  overall  population 
increase  from  1953  to  1963,  but  the  40  percent 
rise  in  t:  le  5  to  19  age  group  and  the  29  per- 
cent rise  in  the  over  65  group. 

MobiU  ij   and   urbanization   call   for   even 

more  ne  v  schools,  sewers,  roads,  parks. 

Prosp*  rtty  generates   demands  for  better 

-oads,  mental  hospitals — faster  than 

new  State-local  revenues. 

1  rends,  for  example,  on  construction 

«rvlce8  of  teachers  have  also  worked 

:  tate-local  budgets. 

ahead,    Joseph    A.    Pechman    at 
has  projected  State-local  expendl- 
a  possible  $103  billion  in  1970 — a 
growth  rate — with  receipts,  includ- 
growth  in  Federal  grants,  ris- 
to  $88  billion.     This  would  leave  a 
gap  to  be  closed  by  new  State- 
boosts. 

State  and  local  bodies  can  and 
1  a(»e  to  tax  themselves — e.g.,  States 
aie  collections  from  their  own  sour- 
1953  and  1963.    But  their  handi- 
serlous:  Limited  Jurisdiction,  less- 
administrative  size,   and  con- 
barriers;    interstate  competition, 
of  driving  out  or  keeping  out  in- 
wealth;  great  disparities  in  eco- 
hence  taxable  capacity:    already 
on  tax  sources  that  are  not 
to  economic  growth, 
the  face  of  these  barriers,  the  fact 
Jiat  many  of  functions  essential  to 
(  ood,  and  growing  society  are  carried 
State-local   government:    education, 
development,  mental  and  physl- 
recreation,  welfare,  the  list  is  not 


grounds,  then,  of  redressing  the 

e  there's  much  to  be  said  for 

g  snerous  allotment  of  Federal  funds 

and  localities  by  methods  which 

their  independence  as  well  as 

to  serve  their  citizens. 

than  that,  what  kind  of  a  fiscal 

we  want?    One  in  which— to  put 

dismantle  the  progressive 

,   equitable  Federal  income 

we   lean  ever  more  heavily  on 

and    comparatively     inequitable 

property,  sales  and  excise  taxes? 

relies  on  fiscally  potent  Federal 

to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 

and  poorer  taxes? 

Social  security  support 

question  arises  in  relation  to  so- 

_   payroll  taxes.     How  far  should 

fiu-ther  Income  tax  cuts,  side  by 

payroll  tax  increases  which   bear 

on  lower-income  groups   and 

ptlon   and   which    increase   em- 

losts  of  providing  Jobs?     I  do  not 

;  if  theee  taxes  have  to  be  paid  to 

»rotectlcm  against  the  vicissitudes 

!,  unemployment,  and  111  health, 

ndeed  a  good  bargain  for  those  who 
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leeway  develops  in  the  Federal  tax 
s  irengthenlng  our  system  of  Income 
u  nee  without  correspondingly  in- 
creasing layroU  taxes  deserves  serious  con- 
sideratioi  as  an  alternative  to  deeper  income 
tax    cutsl      In    particular,    a    program    to 


strengthen  unemplo3rment  compensation  by 
tapping  the  Income  tax  as  a  revenue  source — 
at  the  same  time,  tightening  unemployment 
standards  to  end  abuses — has  much  to  rec- 
onunend  it  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
economy  and  easing  burdens  on  small  in- 
comes without  boosting  business  costs. 
Tax  cuts 

We  are  paying  roughly  $17  billion  less  in 
income  taxes  on  this  year's  Income  than  we 
would  have  without  the  1962  and  1964  tax 
measures,  which  cut  both  corporate  and  in- 
dividual income  taxes  by  nearly  20  percent. 
No  such  massive  cuts  are  in  the  cards  for 
the  next  5  years.  But  even  with  generous 
provision  for  the  dividend  claims  already  re- 
viewed, the  $35  billion  potential  revenue 
growth  by  1970  leaves  room  for  tax  reduc- 
tion—not Just  this  year's  $2  bUlion  or  more 
of  excise  tax  cuts,  but  further  income  and 
excise  tax  cuts  in  the  future. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  claims  of  the  tax 
cutters  of  the  future.  They  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  will  point  out — and 
rightly  so — that  tax  cuts  will  boost  private 
demand,  vitalize  free  markets  and  private  in- 
centives, provide  added  funds  for  private 
capital  formation,  and  lubricate  further  tax 
reform.  To  this,  I  am  moved  to  reply:  "I 
know,  r  know— yet  as  a  teacher,  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  tax  cut  lesson  has  been  learned 
wisely,  but  not  too  well." 

The  choices  among  the  various  forms  of 
fiscal  dividends  won't  be  easy,  but  they  must 
be  made  one  way  or  another,  or  the  potential 
dividends  will  disappear  in  economic  slack 
and  slowed  growth. 

They  are  essentially  pleasant  choices, 
aimed  not  at  the  lesser  evil  but  the  greater 
good,    to   borrow   a   phrase. 

In  part,  they  are  economic  choices  because 
some  pack  more  punch  than  others,  dollar- 
for-dollar,  in  acheiving  full  employment  and 
growth.  But  in  greater  part,  the  proper  mix 
depends  on  the  country's  social  and  political 
priorities  rather  than  on  its  economic 
priorities. 

CHANGES  IN  TAX   STHUCTTJRE 

Some  changes  in  tax  structure  are  implicit 
in  the  ways  we  choose  to  declare  fiscal  dlTid- 
ends.  And  an  atmosphere  of  further  Federal 
tax  reduction  will  facilitate  other  changes  in 
the  interest  of  both  equity  and  economic 
efficiency.  Let  me  comment  on  a  few  issues 
of  tax  structure  and  reform  that  should  com- 
mand our  attention. 
Distribution  by  type  of  tax  arid  income  size 

Our  thoices  among  alternative  tax  forms 
and  alternative  burden  distributions  under 
the  income  tax  will  depend,  as  we  all  know, 
on  our  equity  preferences,  our  economic  ob- 
jectives, and  our  appraisal  of  the  effective- 
ness of  various  tax  measures  in  achieving 
them. 

I  Vertical  equity 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  made  a  negligible 
change  in  the  progressivity  of  the  individual 
income  tax.  Yet  cutting  this  tax  while  rals- 
sing  others  reduces  overall  tax  progressivity — 
and  we  are  not  only  boosting  State-local 
sales,  excise,  and  property  taxes  but  raising 
Federal  employment  taxes  from  7 ',4  percent 
to  8.7  percent  next  year  and  to  a  projected 
10  percent  by  1970.  I  see  no  reason  to 
accelerate  this  trend  by  installing  a  broad- 
based  consumption  or  value-added  tax,  as 
some  are  proposing,  at  the  Federal  level. 

Indeed,  we  should  be  more  concerned  with 
the  provision  of  tax  relief  for  low-income 
taxpayers.  Not  only  has  the  gradual  price 
creep  made  our  exemption  levels  inadequate, 
but  rising  productivity  and  rising  average 
standards  of  living  continually  raise  the  level 
of  income  which  we  regard  as  too  small  to 
warrant  an  income  tax  liability,  especially  in 
the  light  of  mounting  pajrroll  and  Indirect 
taxes. 

So  I  agree  with  Douglas  Dillon  that.  In 
addition  to  the  1964  action  on  a  minimum 


standard  deduction  and  splitting  of  the  tat 
bracket,  "both  interests  of  tax  fairness  u 
well  as  the  need  to  lighten  the  burden  of  trm 
poverty,  call  for  fxu-ther  action." 

Economic  efflcieiuyy 
Economic  efficiency  in  taxation  is  m  part 
a  matter  of  removing  unwanted  interference! 
with  the  free  and  efficient  flow  of  resources 
I  say  "unwanted"  because  the  Nation  obvi^ 
ously  wants  to  use  its  tax  mechanism  to  stlmi 
ulate  resource  flows  into  certain  uses— e» 
philanthropic  undertakings,  plant  and 
equipment,  and  home  ownership — and  ij 
willing  to  pay  subsidies  for  the  favored  pur- 
suits at  the  cost  of  higher  taxes  on  the  non- 
favored  ones. 

But  these  subsidies,  like  those  made 
through  the  appropriations  process,  should 
be  subjected  to  periodic,  if  not  continuous 
review  and  revision  as  priorities  change. 

Secretary  Dillon  last  month  also  urged  that 
we  adopt  constructive  realization  of  capital 
gains  at  death  to  remove  a  distortion  in  the 
efficient  flow  of  Investment  funds  (as  well  at 
to  gain  a  fairer  sharing  of  bxu-dens) .    A^ln 

I  fully  agree.  ' 

And  Richard  Goode  has  made  a  persuasive 
case  for  deductions  or  amortization  allow- 
ances  to  students  for  their  intangible  Invest- 
ments in  higher  education  or  vocational 
training. 

Special  capital  gains  preferences,  deple- 
tion allowances,  and  a  host  of  other  Income 
tax  differentials  also  call  for  continuing  re- 
view— as  to  their  economic  rationale  and  ef- 
fectiveness as  well  as  their  equity  implica- 
tions. All  this  Is  an  old  story— but  worth 
constant  retelling,  lest  we  forget. 

A  newer  story  is  the  shift  of  national  and 
Democratic  policy  toward  private  Investment 
stimulus  in  response  to  these  inescapable 
facts  of  economic  life : 

The  pressing  need  to  deepen  capital  to  step 
up  productivity  and  thereby  serve  the  end« 
of  faster  growth,  price  stability,  and  Inter- 
national competitiveness. 

The  need  to  widen  capital,  to  enlarge  ca- 
pacity to  accommodate  a  rising  rate  of  growth 
of  total  demand  and  of  ovir  labor  supply. 

In  the  face  of  these  needs,  the  poet-1967 
sag  of  new  direct  private  investment  from 
its  earlier  postwar  levels  of  10  percent  and 

II  percent  of  gross  national  product  to  only 
9  percent  of  gross  national  product. 

My  guess  is  that  these  and  related  factors 
should  keep  tax  policy  tilted  somewhat  to- 
ward investment  stimulus — of  course,  not 
neglecting  the  role  of  markets  as  the  ultimate 
incentive  for  Investment — for  some  time  to 
come.  But  we  should  not  rule  out  eventual 
shifts : 

We  seem  to  have  climbed  to  the  10  percent 
of  gross  national  product  level,  as  already 
noted. 

The  Hickman  study,  for  one,  suggests  that 
a  falling  capital -output  ratio  may  weaken 
full-employment  Investment  demands. 

But  this  study — by  Bert  Hickman  for  the 
Brookings  Institution — has  not  yet  produced 
a  consensus  on  the  rise  in  productivity  of 
capital  goods.  Hickman  himself  considers  a 
range  of  alternative  assimaptions  about 
things  such  as  replacement  rates  and  the 
relative  price  of  capital  goods,  and  the  im- 
plications for  investment  demands  turn  out 
to  be  quite  sensitive.  There  have  also  been 
other  studies  of  the  Investment  demand  issue 
with  somewhat  different  results. 

In  our  present  situation,  a  move  to  full 
employment  should  find  investment  de- 
mands stronger  than  their  trend  values. 
We  started  from  a  long  period  of  excess  ca- 
pacity in  most  industries  dioring  which  cap- 
ital formation  had  clearly  not  proceeded  at 
its  full-employment  rate.  As  a  result,  the 
actual  capital  stock  is  further  from  the  de- 
sired stock  than  It  would  otherwise  have 
been.  I  don't  claim  that  we  should  expect 
to  make  up  all  the  investment  we  have 
missed    since    the    mld-flftles,    but    neither 
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•nuld  I  expect  to  find  that  the  desired  f ull- 
IfflDloyment  capital  stock  had  been  adjusted 
TZn  to  the  actual  stock  throii^  all  theae 
nus  Also,  as  already  suggested,  with  labor 
force' growth  accelerating,  the  share  of  In- 
vestment  In  gross  national  jM-oduct  will  be 
meer  than  projections  from  earlier  and 
slower  potenUal  growth  periods  would  sug- 

^*8o,  I  repeat:  today's  and  tomorrow's  In- 
yjgtment  needs  continue  to  call  for  the  more 
joUdtous  tax  treatment  of  recent  years.  But 
ve  should  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  that 
the  day  after  tomorrow's  economy  may  again 
call  tor  tipping  the  balance,  relatively,  to- 
,fard  consumption. 

Our  net  assessment  of  these  Investment 
factors  wUl  also  have  obvious  and  important 
implications  for  the  size  of  the  full-employ- 
ment s\irplus  or  deficit.    But  that  Is  another 

story. 

Horizontal  equity 

The  Revenue  Acta  of  1962  and.1964  reversed 
a  long  unbroken  trend  toward  more  and  more 
income  tax  preferences.  The  overall  tax  cut- 
tax  reform  ratio  of  the  1964  act  is  not 
(gpecitdlY  Impressive:  $745  million  of  base- 
tightening  revenue  Increase  versus  over  $10 
billion  of  tax  cut  (1962  income  levels — Pech- 
man adaptaUon  of  VS.  Treasury  flgiires). 
But  it  was  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
And  much  of  the  reduction  Itself  contributed 
to  greater  eqxilty — $465  million  of  it  in  spe- 
clllc  measures  to  Improve  horizontal  equity, 
while  such  other  steps  as  splitting  the  first 
bracket  and  cutting  the  ridic-ulous  top  rates 
also  clearly  qualify  as  structural  improve- 
ments, as  does  the  narrowing  of  the  gap  be- 
tween regular  and  capital  gains  rates. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  and  tortuous 
path  to  travel  since  the  dream  of  a  once-for- 
all  huge  base  tightening  in  exchange  for 
sharply  lower  rates  seems  to  have  faded. 

This  consideration  has  led  to  the  proposed 
shortcut  to  horizontal  equity  In  the  top 
brackets  proposed  by  Senator  Long.  Let  me 
say  just  two  things  on  this: 

First,  U  we  follow  this  path,  let  us  be  sure 
that  the  benefit  of  the  tax  cut  is  limited  to 
the  nonavoiders,  that  the  loophole  users 
truly  do  not  participate. 

Second,  that  this  benefit  to  the  top  Income 
groups  be  balanced  by  tax  relief  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tax  scale. 

CONCLUSION 

Time  and  space  limitations — and  perhaps 
the  obvious  nattire  of  what  I  would  recom- 
mend— lead  me  to  say  little  about  fiscal 
measures  designed  to  recession-proof  the 
VS.  economy.  I  do  not  say  that  we  can,  in 
a  single  jump,  move  from  a  recession-i  rone 
to  a  recession-proof  economy.  Neither  our 
wisdom  nor  the  state  of  our  economic  art — 
nor,  perhaps,  our  luck — Is  yet  that  good.  But 
to  make  our  economy  recession-repellent  Is 
a  most  reasonable  objective.  And  we  should 
bend  every  effort,  first,  to  improve  the  timing 
of  our  longer  run  expansionary  measures, 
second,  to  speed  up  the  congressional  tax- 
cutting  process  when  recession  threatens  or 
hits,  and  third,  to  speed  up  the  executive 
spending  process  as  well. 

What  encourages  me  most  Is  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  fiscal  Job  In  an  atmosphere 
of  greater  understanding  and  consensus — of 
less  and  less  doctrinaire  position-taking — 
than  ever  before.  We  may  not  agree  on  the 
precise  balance  we  seek  among  the  different 
goals  of  economic  policy,  nor  on  the  exact 
blend  of  policies  to  get  us  there.  But  as  long 
as  the  proportion  of  prejudice,  misplaced 
fear,  and  misunderstanding  continues  to  de- 
cline while  the  proportion  of  anal3rsls,  fact, 
and  comprehension  continues  to  rise,  we  can 
be  optimistic  about  the  future  of  our  fiscal 
sptem  and  its  impact  on  economic  growth 
and  stability. 


Hawai  Shows  the  Way 
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or 
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or  HA  WAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  gun 
dealers  in  Hawaii  have  decided  to  do 
something  about  the  nationwide  prob- 
lem of  illegal  use  of  firearms.  Recogniz- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  some  sort  of 
arms  control,  gxm  dealers  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  have  adopted  a  vol- 
vmtary  measure  that  will  bring  the  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  under  control  for 
the  first  time. 

Under  the  plan,  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  pur- 
chasers must  first  obtain  a  police  clear- 
ance before  dealers  will  sell  them  rifles 
or  shotguns. 

In  the  hope  that  other  States  may  find 
merit  in  Hawaii's  way,  a  newspaper  story 
of  this  imusual  voluntary  curb  on  the  sale 
of  firearms  Is  presented  for  the  Record: 
Gun  Control  Plan  Adopted 
(By  Wes  Yoxmg) 
The  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  on  Oahu 
went  tmder  control  today  with  a  cooperative 
plan  twiopted  by  local  gun  dealers  and  police 
officials. 

The  plan  goes  into  effect  immediately, 
PoUce  Chief  Dan  Liu  said. 

Purchasers  must  get  a  police  clearance 
before  dealers  will  sell  them  rifles  or  shot- 
guns. 

The  plan  brings  rifles  and  shotguns  under 
control  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  similar  to 
controls  on  handguns  now  governed  by  State 
law  but  the  plan  was  adopted  voluntarily  by 
Oahu's  gvm  dealers. 

"The  dealers  are  to  be  commended  for 
taking  this  voluntary  measure  as  a  real  ccwn- 
munity  service  toward  the  fight  against  Ille- 
gal use  of  firearms,"  Liu  said. 

The  dealers  now  will  require  all  custom- 
ers, except  persons  known  to  be  above  those 
of  long  standing  or  reproach,  to  present 
an  abstract  of  their  police  record,  if  any, 
prior  to  the  piu-chase  of  any  rifie  or  shotgun. 
Police  Capt.  Henry  Ho,  head  of  the  records 
division  and  a  member  of  a  five-man  com- 
mittee elected  to  hammer  out  a  control  plan, 
said  the  abstract  Including  fingerprinting 
and  checks  "will  take  about  10  minutes." 

Bernard  Thom,  president  of  King  Sport- 
ing Goods  and  chairman  of  the  committee, 
haUed  the  plan  as  "a  step  forward." 

"It  Is  not  the  ultimate  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly help."  he  said. 

H.  R.  Cooke,  president  of  Honolulu  Sport- 
ing Goods  and  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  "if  it  saves  one  life  it  wUl  be 
worth  the  extra  time  and  effort." 

Both  men,  two  of  the  largest  gun  dealers 
in  the  State,  went  on  record  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  drive  in  support  of  the  police- 
clearance  plan. 

The  lone  holdout  at  this  time  is  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  But  local  store  officials 
expect  word  momentarily  from  head  offices 
on  the  mainland. 

Edward  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  main  forces 
behind  the  drive  for  police  clearance,  saw 
the  plan  not  only  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
community  but  as  protection  for  the  deal- 
ers. 

Hitchcock,  a  former  Honolulu  police  cap- 
tain who  Is  now  bead  of  a  private  detective 


agency,  a  private  gun  dealer,  and  president 
of  the  Hawaii  Rifle  AssoclaUon,  said  "this 
puts  us  on  solid  legal  grounds." 

Under  the  State's  existing  firearms  law, 
no  person  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or 
who  Is  a  narcotics  offender,  can  own,  buy  or 
possess  any  firearm. 

Under  another  section  of  the  law,  any 
person — dealer  or  private  ctilzen — who  sells 
or  gives  any  firearm  to  anyone  barred  from 
possession  of  a  gun,  can  be  Imprisoned  up  to 
a  year  and  fined  up  to  $1,000. 


Rice   Chair   To    Honor    Representative 
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Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Imow  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  be  proud  to 
know  of  the  great  honor  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  our  colleague  and  friend, 
Representative  Albert  Thomas. 

A  grant  of  $500,000  has  been  made  to 
Rice  University  in  Houston  to  establish 
the  Albert  Thomas  Chair  of  Political 
Science.  The  grant  was  announced  by 
Mr.  George  R.  Brown,  a  lifelong  friend 
of  my  colleague,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Brown  Foundation  making  the  grant  and 
board  chairman  of  Brown  L  Root,  Inc. 

Both  of  these  distinguished  men  were 
classmates  at  Rice.  Mr.  Brown  is  now 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  at 
the  university — and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Texas  are 
known  to  all  the  Members  of  this  body. 
I  am  indeed  happy  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Albert's  many  friends  in 
Congress  this  singular  honor  that  has 
been  paid  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
our  tiihe: 

Rice  Chadi  To  Honor  Repeesentatut  Albert 

Thobias — $500,000  Grant 

(By  Zarko  Franks) 

Rice  University  will  establish  the  Albert 

Thomas   Chair   of  Political   Science   with   a 

$500,000  grant. 

The  grant,  honoring  Thomas,  U.S.  Con-  • 
gressman  from  this  county  for  the  past  28 
years,  was  made  by  the  Brown  Foundation. 
George  R.  Brown,  board  chairman  of  Brown 
&  Root,  Inc.,  Is  a  member  of  the  foqndatlon 
established  in  1951.  He  also  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  at  Rice. 

Brown,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  In 
Texas,  and  Thomas,  one  of  Capitol  Hills 
most  Influential  Congressmen,  were  freshmen 
at  Rice  m  1916. 

Since  their  college  days  the  two  men  have 
been  steadfast  friends. 

When  Thomas  came  to  Rice  from  the  plney 
woods  of  east  Texas,  he  was  tall  and  thin, 
Brown  recalled  Satxirday. 

"We  used  to  kid  him  about  being  as  tall 
as  a  pine  tree,"  Brown  said. 

"He  has  proven  in  life  that  he  is  a  tall  man 
in  every  way." 

Ailing  Representative  Thomas,  in  his 
Washington  office,  reacted  with  humility  at 
news   of   the   grant  honoring   him. 

"This  is  truly  a  wonderful  honor,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  the  least  deserving  of  men  for  such 
a  tribute." 
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ago  Rice  honored  Thomas  at  a 
dinner  for  his  then  25  years  of 
Congressman.    The  tribute  was 

major  role  in  landing  the  $60 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  for 
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history  department  at  present, 
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political  science  department. 
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to  Rice  in  honor  of  Thomas   is 
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and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
;ave  91  million  to  build  the  Mar- 
Brown  College  for  Women.     This 
lamed   for    Mrs.    Herman    Brown, 
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1965 
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iOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  hursday,  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  SI  INKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  tc  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  facilitate  cooperation 


and  coordination  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  goverrunents,  to  strengthen  our 
State  and  local  governments  in  meeting 
the  growing  and  diverse  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  achieve  equity 
and  consistency  In  the  treatment  of  the 
mounting  numbers  of  people  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  intergovernmental 
programs. 

President  Johnson  has  strongly  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  improved  col- 
laboration among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  his  messages  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  the  budget,  natural 
beauty,  and  the  city  and  the  suburbs. 
In  his  message  on  the  "cities,"  for  exam- 
ple, he  called  for  strengthening  "the  eon- 
sti'uctive  relationships  between  Nation, 
State,  and  city — the  creative  federalism 
which  is  essential  to  progress."  This  bill 
is  a  contribution  toward  building  a  truly 
creative  partnership  in  which  each  level 
of  government  performs  best  its  proper 
functions  and  in  whiclf  all  levels  make 
the  most  meaningful  contributions  to 
overall  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Several  major  trends  have  marked 
intergovernmental  relations  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  One  is 
the  continued  growth  in  number  and 
complexity  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Another  is  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  intergovernmental  prob- 
lems in  our  exploding  metropolitan 
areas.  A  third  has  been  the  increasing 
displacement  of  people  and  businesses 
by  major  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
such  as  highways  and  urban  renewal, 
and  the  inconsistent  Federal  policies  in 
assisting  relocation  of  those  forcibly 
displaced.  These  relocation  difficulties 
have  their  major  impact  on  low  income 
and  minority  groups. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965  will  establish  practical  and 
realistic  new  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  achieve  effectiveness  and 
responsiveness  in  our  American  federal 
system. 

This  proposed  act  consists  of  six  major 
substantive  titles:  Improved  adminis- 
tration of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States; 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment; permitting  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  provide  specialized 
or  technical  services  to  State  and  local 
luiits  of  government;  coordinated  inter- 
governmental policy  and  administration 
of  grants  for  urban  development;  acqui- 
sition, use,  and  disposition  of  land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  con- 
formity with  land  utilization  programs  of 
affected  local  government;  and  estab- 
lishing uniform  Federal  relocation  prac- 
tices. 

Many  of  the  provisions  grow  out  of 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  was  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1959  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  continuing  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  strengthening  of  our 
federal  system. 

Grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  the  National  Goverrunent's 
principal  intergovernmantal  instrument 
for  accomplishing  national  legislative  ob- 
jectives, while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 


ing the  strength  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Without  the  support  of  these 
grant-in-aid  programs,  the  vitality  of 
State  and  local  governments  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  difficult  and  highly  undesir- 
able for  the  National  Government  to 
establish  its  own  direct  operating  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  more  than  100  grant 
fields  with  consequent  expansion  in  tlie 
size  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

In  view  of  our  increasing  dependence 
on  grants-in-aid,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  efficiency,  integrity,  and  public 
acceptability  of  the  grant-in-aid  device 
be  safeguarded  and  its  effectiveness  pre- 
served and  improved.  Yet  studies  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  and  others,  and 
the  experiences  of  officials  and  citizens  at 
all  levels  of  government,  reveal  that  a 
tangle  of  confusion  and  Inconsistent  pro- 
cedures have  been  established,  often  pur- 
suant to  or  required  by  law,  by  many 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering these  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Many  programs,  once  established,  have 
not  been  adequately  reviewed  and  re- 
vised in  light  of  constantly  changing 
needs.  Federal  agencies  often  lack  au- 
thority to  provide  tschnical  services  to 
State  and  local  agencies  that  would  pro- 
duce savings  for  all  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. In  our  urban  areas  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  shown  too  little  re- 
gard for  overall  local  goals  and  desires; 
individual  agencies  sometimes  overlook 
the  interdependency  of  their  program 
with  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate activities.  Some  Federal  programs 
have  supported  or  encouraged  the  cre- 
ation of  special  districts,  further  compli- 
cating the  pattern  of  local  government, 
and  there  is  insufficient  recognition  in 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  of  the 
need  for  many  governments  in  our  metro- 
ix>litan  areas  to  work  together  on  com- 
mon problems.  Finally,  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  causing  major  displace- 
ments of  people  and  businesses  are  in- 
equitable in  the  treatment  of  those  dis- 
placed and  Inconsistent  among  them- 
selves, as  well  as  in  relation  to  State  and 
local  programs  causing  displacement. 

The  first  substantive  title  of  this  bill 
authorizes  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  make  full  information  avail- 
able to  the  Governors  on  funds  granted 
within  their  States,  and  provides  for 
more  uniform  administration  of  Federal 
grant  fimds.  It  also  improves  the  sched- 
uling of  Federal  transfers  of  grant  funds 
to  the  States,  resulting  in  a  saving  in 
Federal  interest  costs ;  permits  the  States 
to  budget  Federal  grant  funds  in  much 
the  same  way  as  they  budget  other  reve- 
nues, facilitating  their  overall  financial 
planning ;  and  permits  simplified  organi- 
zational arrangements  at  the  State  level 
for  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  next  title  provides  for  systematic 
review  of  new  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grajns  .so  that  they  will  be  revised  and 
redirected  as  necessary  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing and  changing  needs  which  they  were 
originally  designed  to  support.  A  mani- 
festation of  both  the  basic  importance 
and  the  wholesome  character  of  the 
grant-in-aid  device  in  our  federal  system 
is  the  fact  that  organizations  of  State, 
county,   and   municipal   governments — 
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the  grant  recipients,  so  to  speak- 
strongly  support  tWs  provision  for  the 
systematic  congressional  review  of  new 
erant  programs. 

Another  title  authorizes  Federal  de- 
nartments  and  agencies  to  render  tech- 
Scal  assistance  and  training  services  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  where  such  services  are 
not  conveniently  available  through  ordi- 
nary channels.  This  will  enable  State 
and  local  governments  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  unnecessary  duplication  of  spe- 
Slized  or  technical  services,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  more  economical  use 
of  Federal  facilities.  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  such  arrangements  in 
the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice,  and  certain 
other  agencies. 

The  next  title  establishes  a  coordi- 
nated intergovernmental  urban  assist- 
ance policy.    It  also  requires  local  gov- 
ernment review  of  certain  applications 
for  Federal  programs  and  encourages  a 
broader  approach  for  review,  at  the  met- 
ropolitan area  level,  of  appUcations  for 
loans  as  well  as  grant  projects  affecting 
urban  development.    Urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  are  not  included  among 
the  activities  subject  to  review,  however, 
since  at  the  present  stage  of  urban  de- 
velopment they  are  usually  of  primary 
concern  to  only  one  unit  of  government, 
namely,  the  central  city.    The  title  ba- 
sically serves  to  strengthen  metropolitan 
planning    machinery    and    encourages 
more  orderly  metropolitan  growth.    It 
also  favors  the  eligibUity  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government — cities,  towns,  and 
counties— in  contrast  to  special-purpose 
districts  and  authorities. 

Another  title  amends  the  Federal  prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  by 
prescribing  a  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure for  urban  land  transactions  and  use 
undertaken  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. By  requiring  acquisition, 
use,  and  disposal  of  land  in  urban  areas 
by  this  agency  to  be  consistent,  to  the 
extent  possible,  with  local  zoning  regula- 
tions and  development  objectives,  this 
title  will  also  help  make  urban  planning 
more  effective. 

The  final  title  establishes  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  of  relocation  payments 
and  assistance  for  all  persons,  businesses, 
and  farm  operations  displaced  by  direct 
Federal  programs  and  by  programs  con- 
ducted through  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments.  It  re- 
quires all  such  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
assure  that  standard  housing  is  provided 
or  being  provided  for  those  displaced,  and 
provides  for  full  Federal  reimbursement 
of  the  first  $25,000  of  any  relocation  pay- 
ment and  Federal  sharing  of  any  cost 
beyond  that  amount  on  the  basis  of  the 
regular  cost-sharing  formula  of  the 
grant  program. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  President 
Johnson  has  stressed  the  need  for  creat- 
ing a  new  dynamic  federalism  and  the 
vital  role  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  achieving  our  goals.    He  has  said : 

What  much  of  the  world  haa  still  to  learn — 
and  we  must  not  forget — is  that  levels  of 
government  must  function  Interdependently 
If  they  are  to  succeed  Independently.  Ours 
is  a  system  of  Interdependence.  Authority 
Is  divided  not  to  prevent  action  but  to  assure 
action. 


This  bill  is  a  major  step  on  the  road 
to  improving  our  Interdependent  system. 
The  major  organizations  of  governmen- 
tal officials  in  this  coimtry— the  Gover- 
nors' conference,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, and  the  U.S.  conference  of  mayors, 
support  the  principles  embodied  In  this 
legislation.  They  are  deeply  interested 
in  action  by  the  Congress  to  improve  in- 
tergovernmental relations.  Various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  have  also 
expressed  interest  and  support  for  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  the  bill.  I  look  for- 
ward to  prompt  and  thorough  hearings 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: 

B.M.  10184 
A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions by  improving  cooperation   and  the 
coordination  of  federally  aided  activities 
between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
of    government;    to    provide    for    uniform 
and  equitable  relocation  procedures  under 
Federal    and    Federal    grant-in-aid    pro- 
grams; and  for  other  pvirposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965". 

TTTLI    I ^DKFINITIONS 

When  used  in  this  Act, 
State 
Sec.  101.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not   include  the  governments  of 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 
Political  subdivision  or  local  government 

Sec.  102.  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "local  government"  means  a  local  xrnlt  of 
government,  including  specifically  a  county, 
mxmlclpality.  city,  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

Unit  of  general  local  government 
Sec    103.  "Unit  of   general  local   govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parlshj 
village,    or    other    general -purpose    political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

Special-purpose  unit  of  local  government 
Sec.  104.  "Speclal-pxirpoee  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district, 
public-purpose  corporation,  ot  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shaU  not  Include  a  school  dis- 
trict. 

Grant  or  grant-in-aid 

Sec.  105.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  in 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  ag- 
gregate authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State;   or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admin- 
Utered  plan  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 
if  such  authorization  either  (l)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the 
receipt  of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States;  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  estab- 
lishes by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts 
which  may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States 
or  political  subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to 
be  allotted  for  use  in  each  of  the  States  by 
the  States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other 
beneficiaries.     The  term  does   not    include 


(1)  shared  revenues:  (2)  payment  of  taxes; 
(3)  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or 
repayable  advances;  (5)  surplus  pr<H>erty 
or  surplus  agricultural  commodities  furn- 
ished as  such;  (6)  payments  under  research 
and  development  contracts  or  grants  which 
"^e  awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms 
to  all  qualifying  organizations,  whether 
pubUc  or  private;  or  (7)  payments  to  States 
or  political  subdivisions  as  full  reimburse- 
ment for  the  costs  incurred  in  paying  bene- 
fits  OT  furnishing  services  to  persons  entitled 
thereto  under  Federal  laws. 

The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in-aid",  as 
it  Is  \ised  in  title  I  of  this  Act,  shall  also  In- 
clude payments  made  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  slmUar  terms  to 
all  qualifying  public  organizations. 

Specialized  or  technical  services 
Sec.  106.  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compUatlons,  development  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  technical  tests  and 
evaluations,  technical  information,  training 
activities,  surveys,  reports,  documents,  and 
any  other  similar  service  functions  which  the 
Secretary  of  any  department  or  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  any  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  perform. 

Comprehensive  planning 
Sec.   107.  "Oomprehenslve  planning",  ex- 
cept in  title  VI.  Includes  the  following,  to 
the  extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or 
needs  otf  a  unit  of  general  local  government : 
(1)    jM-eparatlon,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
re^>ect  to  the  pattern  and  Intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities . 
including  transportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plana  for  such   de- 
velopment;   (11)    programing  of  capital  Im- 
provements  baaed   on    a   determination    of 
relative  urgency,  together  with  definitive  fi- 
nancing plans  for  the  Improvements  to  be 
constructed  In  the  earUer  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; (Hi)  ooordlnatlon  of  all  related  plans 
o*  the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the 
government    concerned;     (iv)     intergovern- 
mental   coordination    of    related    planned 
activities  among  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  concerned;  and  (v)  prepara- 
tion of  regulatory  and  administrative  meas- 
ures in  support  of  the  fOTegolng. 
Metropolitan  area  or  area 
Sec.  108.  A  "metropoUtan  area"  or  "area  * 
ineans  either   (1)    a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  or  by  the  Btireau  of  the  Budg-» 
et  as  not  being  t^propriate  tor  the  piUTKises 
of  this  Act.  or  (11)  any  urban  area,  Including 
thoee  siuTOXindlng  areas  that  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  present   and 
future   population    trends   and    patterns   of 
urban    growth,    location    of    transportation 
faculties  and   systems,   and   distribution  of 
industrial,   commercial,   residential,   govern- 
mental,   institutional,   and   other   activities, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  itself  as  being 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof. 
Urban  area 

Sec.   109.  "Urban  area"  means — 

(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  vUlage,  or  other  \inlt  of  general 
local  government  having  a  popiUatlon  of 
10,000  or  more  Inhabitants; 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
tovrashlp.  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  \mlt  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  peculation 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 
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portion  of  any  geographical  area 
to  the  boundary  of  any  In- 
unlt  of  general  local  government 
uch  population  density. 

Areawide  agency 
"Areawide  agency"  means  an  of- 
or    metropolitan    or    regional 
vmder  State  or  local  laws 
Interstate  compact  or  agree- 
iferform    comprehensive   planning 
or  such  other  agency  or  instru- 
may  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
tbe  case  of  metropolitan  areas 
lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such 
instrumentalities  as  may  be  des- 
the  Governor  of  the  States  in- 
perform    such    planning,    which 
ifistrumentality  is,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  composed  of  or  respon- 
elected  officials  of  the  units  of 
government  within  whose  ju- 
agency  Is  authorized  to  en- 
planning. 

Urban  development     ' 

Urban  development"  means  all 
programs  for  the  planning  and 
of  urban  renewal,  the  acqulsl- 
md   development  of   open-space 
and  construction  of  bos- 
water  supply  and  distrlbu- 
sewerage  facilities  and  waste 
works,    transportation    facilities, 
development  and  land  con- 
other  public  works  facilities. 
Hospital 

'Hospital"    means    any    public 
or  general,  tuberculosis,  men- 
disease,  and  other  type  of  hos- 
facilltles.  and  central  serv- 
normaUy  operated  in  connection 
s.  but  does  not  include  any  hos- 
I»rlmarlly  domiciliary  care. 

AOMIinSTRATION  Or  GRANTS- 
at-ATD   TO   THE   STATES 

Ti  formation  on  funds  received 

Knj  department  or  agency  of  the 

Qovemment  which  administers 

of  grants-in-aid  to  any   of  the 

of  the  United  States  shall, 

notify  the  Governor  or  other 

by  him,  or  the  State  leg- 

;he  purpose  and  amounts  of  rec- 

or   actual   grants-in-aid   to   the 

of  CX>ngress  shall  be  construed 

Governor  or  other  designated 

Mrtlclpating  in  the  State's  deter - 

its  financial  needs  in  the  same 

does  with  respect  to  the  budg- 

e  funds. 

to  the  procedures  here  en- 
contained  in  this  law  shall 
ffuthorlty  of  any  department  or 
United  States  to  make  grants- 
States. 

haruiling  of  grant  funds 

(Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be 
State  treasurer  or  other  officer 
designated   by  the  legflslatlve 
by  the  Governor  in  the  absence 
by  the  legislative  authority) 
aid  funds  and  appropriate  ac- 
with  regard  to  the  trans- 
ftinds  shall  be  provided  to  such 
as  may  require  the  data  for  pur- 
management  and  control. 
provide  for  or  continue  pro- 
direct  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
of  State  institutions  of  higher 
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by   the   President,   no   Federal 
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standards    applicable    to    State    employees     exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  title 
generally,  nor  shall  a  grant-in-aid  be  used     the    Advisory    Commission    on   Intergovern- 


to  pay  all  or  part  of  a  salary  the  full-thne 
eqiUvalent  of  which  is  In  excess  of  the  nor- 
mal annual  salary  rates  of  employees  of  the 
State  or  of  State  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Deposit  of  grants-in-aid 
Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  or  regulation,  no  grant- 
in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  required  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  separate  bank  account  apart 
from  other  funds  administered  by  the  State. 
All  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  shall  be  properly  ac- 
counted for  as  Federal  funds  In  the  accounts 
of  the  State.  In  each  case  the  State  agency 
concerned  shall  render  regular  authenticated 
reports  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
covering  the  status  and  the  application  of 
the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  obligations  on 
hand,  and  such  other  facta  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  said  Federal  agency. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the 
States 

Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law.  heads  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering grant-in-aid  programs  shall 
schedule  the  transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds 
consistent  with  program  purposes  and  ap- 
plicable Treasury  regulations,  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  elapsing  between  the  transfer 
of  such  funds  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  the  disbursement  thereof  by  a  State 
whether  such  disbursement  occurs  prior  to  or 
subsequent  to  such  transfer  of  funds.  States 
shall  not  be  held  accoxmtable  for  Interest 
earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending  their 
disbursement  for  program  purposes. 
Eligibile  State  agency 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commission 
must  be  established  or  designated  to  admin- 
ister or  supervise  the  administration  of  any 
grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  may,  upon  request 
of  the  Governor  or  other  appropriate  execu- 
tive or  legislative  authority  of  the  State,  re- 
sponsible for  determining  or  revising  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  State  government, 
waive  the  single  State  agency  or  multimem- 
ber board  or  commission  provision  and  ap- 
prove other  State  administrative  structure  or 
arrangements:  Provided.  That  the  head  of 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  determines 
that  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  statute 
authorizing  the  grant-in-aid  program  will 
not  be  endangered  by  the  use  of  such  other 
State  structure  or  arrangements. 

TTTLE    m CONCRESSION.^L    REVIEW    OP    FEDERAL 

GBANTS-m-Am  TO  STATES  AND  TO  LOCAL  UNTTS 
or    GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in- 
aid  assistance  from  the  Federal  Qovemment 
to  the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions 
which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient 
subsequent  review  by  the  Congress  to  insure 
that  (1)  the  effectiveness  of  grants-in-aid  as 
instruments  of  Federal-State-Iocal  coopera- 
tion Is  Improved  and  enhanced:  (2)  grant 
programs  are  revised  and  redirected  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  conditions  arising  subse- 
quent to  their  original  enactment:  and  (3) 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  substantially  achieved  their  purpose. 
Expiration  of  grants-in-aid  programs 
Sec.  302.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political 
subdivisions  of  two  or  more  States  and  no 
expiration  date  for  such  authority  is  speci- 
fied by  law,  and  such  grant  is  not  specifically 


mental  Relations  ehall,  not  later  than  June 
30th  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  which  beginj 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act,  make  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  such  programs.  In  re- 
viewing  such  programs,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  mat- 
ters, the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  303  of 
this  Act. 

Committee  studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
Sec.  303.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants-in- 
aid  over  a  period  of  three  or  more  years  to 
two  or  more  States  or  to  political  subdivisions 
of  two  or  more  States,  then  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  not  later  than  twelve  month* 
immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
such  authority  is  to  expire,  the  committees 
of  the  Hoxise  and  of  the  Senate  to  which  leg- 
islation extending  such  authority  would  be 
referred  shall,  separately  or  Jointly,  conduct 
studies  of  the  program  under  which  such 
grants-in-aid  are  made  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining among  other  matters  of  concern 
to  the  committees,  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which,  such  programs 
can  be  carried  on  without  further  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States;  >^ 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the 
original  program,  or  in  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto; 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  such  grant-in- 
aid  programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing and  changing  needs  which  they  were 
designed  to  support. 

Each  such  committee  shall  r^xjrt  the  results 
of  Its  Investigation  and  study  to  Its  respec-  ' 
tlve  House  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  before  such  authority  Is  due  to 
expire. 

Records  and  audit 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  ( 1 )  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  United 
States  to  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  (2)  any  new  grant-in-aid  agree- 
ment, or  extension,  modification,  or  altera- 
tion of  any  existing  grant-in-aid  agreement 
pursuant  to  existing  law  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Federal  agency  administering 
such  grant  may  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  such  grant-in- 
aid,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking in  connection  with  which  such 
grant-in-aid  is  given  or  vaed,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  ■. 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  * 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  ad-  " 
ministering  such  grant  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  havi) 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received. 

TITLE     rv PERMnrriNC     federal     DEPARTT4ENT8 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  govern- 
mental activities,  many  o;f  which  are  nation- 
wide in  scope  and  financed  in  part  by 
Federal  funds;  to  enable  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
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„«.ial  service  functions;  and  to  authorize 
STdepartments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
Ji«  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
So  not  have  such  authority  to  provide  speclal- 
Sd  or  technical  services  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

Authority  to  provide  seriHce 
SBC  402.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
nr  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
^e  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is   authorized    within  his   discretion, 
«Mn  written  request  from  a  State  or  politl- 
Tflubdlvislon  thereof,  to  provide  specialized 
OT  technical  services,  upon  the  payment  by 
^e  unit  of  Government  making  the  request, 
of  the  salaries  and  such  other  cost  to  the  de- 
nartment   or    agency    for   performing   such 
Services:  Provided,  however.  That  such  serv- 
IMS  shaU  include  only  those  which  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  determines 
are  not  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels. 
Reimbursement  to  appropriation 
Sec   403.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
oartment  or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
rfthe  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
other  administrative  division  thereof,  in  pay- 
ment for  furnishing  specialized  or  technical 
services    as    authorized    under   section   402 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  prin- 
cipal appropriation  from  which  the  cost  of 
orovlding  such  services  has  been  paid  or  is 
to  be  charged,  or  to  the  appropriation  cur- 
rently   available    for    the    cost    of    similar 

services. 

Reports  to  Congress 

Sec  404.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  shall  fvurnish  annually  to  the  re- 
spective Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the 
scnrtces  provided  under  the  administration 
of  this  title. 

Reservation   of   existing   authority 

Sec  405.  This  title  is  In  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

TITLE  V — COORDINATING  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS  FOR 
URBAN   DEIVELOPMENT 


Declaration  of  urban   assistance  policy 
Sec  501.  (a)   The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment  Of   the   Nation,   its   strength   in 
world  affairs  and  the  achievement  of  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  depend  in  large  degree 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
urban  communities.    In  pursuit  of  this  basic 
objective,  the  President  may  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  uniform  application  In 
the  formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of 
urban  development  programs  and   projects 
for  the  provision  of  federally  aided  urban  fa- 
cilities, and  Federal  projects  having  a  signif- 
icant Impact  on  the  development  of  urban 
and   urbanizing    communities.      Such    rules 
and  regulations  shall  provide  for  full  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  achievement  of 
the  following  specific  objectives  of  in-ban  de- 
velopment, and  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law  reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  between 
such  objectives  when  they  conflict: 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental,  in- 
stitutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems.  In- 
cluding highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  m.-iss 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 


(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  Interest; 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facilities 
including  utUlUes  for  the  supply  of  power, 
water,  and  communications,  for  the  safe  dis- 
posal of  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

(7)  Any  other  objective  through  which 
\irban  development  activities  can  contribute 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation,  its  strength  in  world 
affairs,  and  the  achievement  of  enhanced 
levels  of  living. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — National,  regional. 
State,  and  local— ehall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  fully  considered  and  taken  Into 
account  In  planning  urban  development  pro- 
grams and  projects.  Regional,  State,  and 
local  government  objectives  shall  be  consid- 
ered and  evaluated  within  a  framework  of 
national  public  objectives,  and  available  pro- 
jections of  future  national  conditions  and 
needs  of  regions.  States,  and  localities  shall 
be  considered  In  plan  formulation,  evalua- 
tion, and  review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives.  aU  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  fiurther  the  objectives 
of  State  and  local  government  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  urban  development.  Con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  all  developmen- 
tal aspects  of  the  total  urban  community 
including  but  not  limited  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, economic  development,  natural 
resources  development,  community  facilities, 
and  the  general  Improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  an  urban  development  aid  pro- 
gram shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  all 
other  slgnlficanUy  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  individual  Federal  programs 
(such  as  highway  construction,  urban  re- 
newal, and  open  space)  shall  be  coordinated 
with  and  made  part  of  comprehensive  local 
and  areawide  urban  development  planning. 
Favoring  units  of  general  local  governm^ent 

Sec  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  Fed- 
eral law  providing  that  special  piupose  units 
of  local  governments  are  eligible  to  receive 
loans  or  grants-in-aid  for  urban  develop- 
ment, units  of  general  local  government 
(cities,  counties,  towns,  and  townships)  act- 
ing singly  or  Jointly,  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  loans  or  grants-in-aid.  Heads 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  substantial  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  make  such  loans  or  grants-in-aid 
for  xirban  development  to  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  rather  than  to  special  pur- 
pose units  of  local  government. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  loan  or  granj>-in- 
aid  is  made  to  a  special  purpose  unit  of  lo- 
cal government,  the  chief  executive  officer 
or  the  governing  body  of  each  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  In  which  the  loan  or 
grant  recipient  is  located  or  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  loan  or  grant-in-aid 
project : 

(1)  shall  be  notified  of  the  piupose, 
amounts,  or  other  factors  related  to  the 
proposed  or  actual  loan  or  grant-in-aid  to 
such  special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment; 

(2)  may  participate  in  svich  normal  pro- 
cedures as  relate  to  budgeting  of  said  loan 
or  grant-in-aid;  and 

(3)  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  comments  made  a  part  of  the  appli- 
cation for  such  loan  or  grant-in-aid. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law,  joint  sponsorship  of  a  proj- 
ect eligible  for  grant  or  loan  funds  by  two 
or  more  units  of  general  local  government, 
two  or  more  special  purpose  units  of  gov- 
ernment, or  any  combination  thereof,  shall 
not  limit  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  or 


grant-in-aid  to  less  than  the  aggregate  avail- 
able to  the  participating  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  and/or  special  purpose  units 
of  government  acting  singly. 
Consistency    with    plans    and   objectives    of 
general  local  governments 
Sec  503.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  any  appUcation  for  a 
loan  or  grant  made  after  June  80,  1966,  for 
oonstructlon    of    hospitals,    airports,    water 
supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage 
faculties  and  waste  treatment  works,  water 
development  and  land  conservation  within 
any  metropolitan  area  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Utle,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  with  au- 
thority to  <^>erate  in  the  area  within  which 
the  project  or  facility  te  to  be  located.     No 
action  shaU  be  taken  by  any  Federal  agency 
upon  such  application  unless  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment certifies  that  such  project  or  facility  U 
consistent  with  Its  planning  objectives.     If 
said  unit  does  not  act  on  an   application 
within  thirty  days  after  its  submission,  the 
appUcation  shall  be  deemed  approved  by  said 
unit.    The  cerUficatlon  shall  accompany  the 
submission  of  such  appUcation  to  the  area- 
wide  agency  pursuant  to  section  504  of  this 
title.    The  foregoing  requirements  shall  not 
be  appUcable  In  the  case  of  appUcatlons  from 
units  of  government  larger  than  and  encom- 
passing the  imlt  of  general  local  government 
within  which  the  project  or  facility  Is  to  be 
located. 

More  effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  encouraging  better  co- 
ordinated local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans   or  grants 
Sec.   504.  (a)   In  order  to   assist  Federal. 
State,    and    local    governments    to    Increase 
their  economy  and  efficiency  of  operaUons 
In  meeting  the  governmental  needs  of  the 
Increasing   concentration    of    population    in 
metropolitan  areas;  to  faciUtate  the  coordi- 
nation   of    Intergovernmental    relationships 
and  activities  on  a  continuing  basis;  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  exchange  of  Information 
among  the   governments  concerned   at   the 
earUest    possible    stage    of    planning    and 
throughout  the  planning  and  development 
process;   to  encourage  areawide  compresen- 
Blve  planning  on  a  continuing  basis;  and  to 
encourage   State   and   local   governments  to 
establish    or    Improve   facilities   for    coordi- 
nating  areawide   development,   all   applica- 
tions made  after  June  30,  1966.  for  Federal 
loans  or  grants  to  assUt  in  carrying  out  open 
space  land  projects  or  for  the  construction 
of  hospitals,  airports,  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution  faciUties,   sewerage   facilities   and 
waste  treatment  works,  highways,  transpor-, 
tation  faclUties,  water  development  and  land 
conservation  within  any  metropolitan   area 
shall   be  subject  to  the   provisions  of   this 

title.  . 

(b)(1)    Except   as   provided    in   paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection,  each  application  lor 
a  loan  or  grant  of  the  type  described  In  sub- 
section (a)   ShaU  be  accompanied  (l)   by  the 
comments    and    recommendations    with    re- 
spect to  the  project  involved  by  an  areawide 
agency  designated  to  pertorm  metropolitan 
or    regional    planning    for    the    area    within 
which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used,  and  which 
is    to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  com- 
p^ed  of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  officials 
of   the   units  of  general   local   government 
within  whose  Jurisdiction  such  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  engage   in  such   planning:    and 
(11)    by  a  statement  by  the  applicant  that 
such  comments  and  recommendations  have 
been  considered  prior  to  formal  submission 
of    the    application.     Such    comments   shall 
Include  information  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  proposed  urban  develc^wnent  proj- 
ect or  program  Is  consistent  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  developed  or  In  the  process  of 
development  for  the  metropolitan  area  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  project  or  program 
contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  area- 
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application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
recommendatlons  and  the  state- 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
the  applicant  certifies  that  a  plan 
of  the  project,  meeting  the  re- 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
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.  tit  e. 
mxi  VI —  \cQT7isrnoN,  usx,  akd  DisposmoN  or 

LAin>  ^  rlTHIN  VBBAN  ABEAS  BT  FEDERAL 
AGENCIE  i  IN  CONFORMrrT  WITH  LAND  UTILIZA- 
TION PSOCBAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL 
COVEKiri  lENT 

Amendm4;nt  of  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act 

Sec.  601  The  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  TJJS.C.  471  et  seq.) ,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  eni  I  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

TTTLf   ^^ni T7SBAN    LAND   UTILIZATION 

'Short  title 

.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Land-Use  Act*. 


8(1 
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Declaration  of  purpose  and  policy 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

harmonious  intergovernmental 

prescribing  uniform  policies  and 

whereby  the  Administrator  shall 
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Disposal  of  urban  lands 

(a)   Whenever  the  Adminlstra- 

the  disposal  for  or  on  be- 

iny    Federal    agency    of    any    real 

)  ituated  within  an  urban  area,  he 

to  offering  such  land   for  sale, 

ble  zwtice   to   the  head   of  the 

body  of  the  unit  of  general  local 

having  Jurisdiction  over  zoning 

ise  regulation  in  the  geographical 

which   the    land    or   lands   are 

order  to  afford  the  government 

of  zoning   for   the   use   of 

In   accordance   with  local   com- 

plannlng. 

Administrator,   to  the  greatest 
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practicable  extent,  shall  furnish  to  all  pro- 
spective purchasers  of  such  real  property, 
full,  and  complete  information  concerning — 

"(1)  current  zoning  regulations  and  pros- 
pective zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  it  is  unzoned;  and 

"(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street- 
lights, and  other  service  facilities  and  pros- 
pective availability  of  such  services  if  such 
property  is  included  in  comprehensive 
planning. 

"Acquisition  or  change  of  use  of  real 
property 
"Sec.  804  (b)  In  the  acquisition  or  change 
of  use  of  any  real  property  situated  in  an 
urban  area  as  a  site  for  public  buUdlng,  the 
Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines practicable — 

"(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  zoning 
regulations  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  is  sit- 
uated and  the  planning  and  development 
objectives  of  such  local  government. 

"(1)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  changed  use  by  such 
unit  of  government  upon  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  or  use  conflicts  or 
would  conflict  with  such  regulations  or 
objectives;  and 

"(a)  To  the  extent  practicable,  prior  to  a 
commitment  to  acquire  any  real  property 
situated  in  an  iirban  area,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment exercising  zoning  and  land-use 
Jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed  to  be 
purchased  of  his  intent  to  acquire  such  land 
and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property.  In 
the  event  that  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  advance  notice  would  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  the  proposed  purchase, 
he  shall,  upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition. 
Immediately  notify  such  local  government 
of  the  acqixisition  and  the  proposed  use  of 
the  property. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  805.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(a)    'Unit    of   general    local    government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or     other     general-purpose     political     sub- 
division of  a  State. 

"(b)  'Urban  area'  means — 
"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government,  except  county  or  parish,  having 
a  population  of  ten  thotisand  or  more  In- 
habitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  Inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any  in- 
corporated unit  of  general  local  government 
Which  has  such  population  density. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning"  includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment : 

"(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long- 
range  development,  of  general  physical  plans 
with  respect  to  the  pattern  and  intensity  of 
land  use  and  the  provision  of  public  facili- 
ties. Including  transportation  facilities,  to- 
gether with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such 
development; 

"(2)  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  urgency. 


together  with  definitive  financing  plana  for 
the  improvement  to  be  constructed  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  program; 

"(3)   coordination  of  all  related  plana  of 
the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the  eov 
ernment  concerned; 

"(4)  Intergovernmental  coordination  of 
related  planning  activities  among  the  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  concerned- 
and  ' 

"(5)   preparation  Of  regulatory  and  admin 
Istrative  measures  In  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 


Wisconsin  American  Legion  and  Ameri- 
can Legion  Aoxiliary  Sponsor  Annual 
County  Youth  Government  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF. 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  to 
foster  understanding  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  young  people  in  the  operation  of 
government  at  all  levels  will  help  assure 
the  continuing  strength  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary have  been  plajring  an  important 
role  in  these  efforts  in  Wisconsin.  They 
have  sponsored  the  excellent  program 
of  County  Youth  Government  Day, 
which  does  much  to  enlighten  youths 
about  the  operation  of  their  county  gov- 
ernments. As  a  former  county  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  and  as 
Milwaukee  County  executive,  John 
Doyne  has  been  a  leader  in  creating  and 
carrying  out  this  program. 

Recently,  Clavla  M.  Tews,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  department  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  wrote  a 
summary  of  the  County  Youth  Govern- 
ment Day  program.  I  take  pleasure  in 
including  it: 

County  Youth  Government 

The  American  Legion  and  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
having  a  definite  Interest  In  the  education 
of  their  youth,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
organizations  in  some  Instances,  has  spon- 
sored County  Youth  Government  Day  for 
approximately  10  years. 

Students  are  elected  In  their  schools  to 
fill  the  various  county  offices.  A  day  is  spent 
at  their  county  seat  at  which  time  informa- 
tive general  sessions  and  moot  courts  are 
held.  Each  youngster  Is  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  directly  with  his  cocounty 
officer  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  office.  Cer- 
tificates of  participation  are  given  to  each 
student  with  a  request  that  they  report  back 
to  their  respective  schools.  The  interest  of 
the  students  together  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  cooperation  of  the  county  officials  is 
remarkable. 

This  past  year  there  was  100  percent  par- 
ticipation of  the  counties  of  the  First,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Ninth  Congres- 
sional Districts.  A  large  number  of  counties 
Initiated  this  program  for  the  first  time. 


July  29,  1965 
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A  Message  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  From  the  President 
and  Vice  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  52d  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  in  Washington: 

Thi  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  June  8,  1965. 
Mr.  Henrt  H.  Buckman. 
President.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, Orange  Park.  Fla. 
Dear  Mr.  Buckman:  Please  accept  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
52d  Annual    Convention    of    the    National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  rend- 
ered great  service  to  our  Nation  for  over 
half  a  century.  I  highly  commend  the 
vision  and  leadership  which  have  Inspired 
the  cooperative,  productive  effort  of  our 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate interests.  In  support  of  essential  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  our  preclotis 
water  resoiu-ces.  ».  .,* 

While  flood  control  projects  already  buut 
are  protecting  many  areas,  two  major  flood 
disasters  since  your  last  convention  have 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  effectively  ad- 
vancing the  work  of  further  curbing  the 
destructive  power  of  o\ir  rivers. 

We  must  also  encoiurage  the  adoption  of 
realistic  measures  to  conserve  our  available 
supply  of  good  water  to  abate  the  pollution 
of  our  streams,  to  expand  and  Improve  our 
navigation  systems,  to  develop  more  fxUly  o\ir 
Nation's  hydroelectric  power  potential,  to 
provide  Increasingly  for  healthfiU  outdoor 
recreation,  to  conserve  our  fish  and  wildlife 
heritage,  and.  In  seeking  these  objectives,  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  our 
land. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  will  continue 
to  play  a  forceful  role  In  the  attainment  of 
all  these  vital  national  goals. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Looking  Into  Crime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 


The  Vice  PREsroENT, 
Washington,  June  2,  1965. 
Mr.  Harry  Buckman, 

President,  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, care  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Sikes. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Buckman:  My  congratulations  to 
you  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

Our  President  has  stressed  the  Importance 
of  improving  and  beautifying  our  waterways 
as  an  Integral  part  of  building  the  Great 
Society.  Your  tireless  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion are  most  gratifying. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  conven- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


Mr  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  July  28, 
1965,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  creation  by  President  Johnson  of 
the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  is  a  good 
step  In  the  right  direction.  The  Com- 
mission will  be  concerned  with  organized 
crime  and  the  national  aspects  of  criml- 
naUty,  in  addition  to  the  causes  from 
which  crime  springs.  In  the  area  of  the 
protection  of  citizens  in  a  civilized  so- 
ciety, there  is  wide  scope  for  Federal  re- 
search and  leadership,  which  this  Com- 
mission will  provide. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Looking  Into  Crime 
The  new  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  Is  another  In- 
dication that  President  Johnson  Is  not 
merely  mouthing  words  when  he  talks  about 
the  Great  Society.  HIb  administration  has 
undertaken  a  systematic  attack  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  our  social  structure.  If  the 
amenities  of  life  In  these  United  States  are  to 
be  enhanced,  lawlessness  must  yield  no  less 
than  poverty.  Ignorance  and  disease.  By 
launching  what  he  has  called  a  "war  against 
crime"  the  President  has  significantly  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  his  demand  for  a  rising 
level  of  civilization. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  by  this  action  to  center  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  Justice  In 
the  Federal  Government.  His  creation  of  a 
national  commission  to  probe  Into  the  depths 
of  the  crime  problem  follows  his  announce- 
ment of  a  slmUar  but  local  body  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  national  commission 
headed  by  the  Attorney  General  will  neces- 
sarily concern  Itself  with  organized  crime  and 
the  national  aspects  of  criminality  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grassroots  from  which  crime 
springs,  which  hold  a  common  interest  for 
all  law-enforcement  agencies. 

This  body  will  have  the  best  opportunity 
ever  opened  to  any  group  to  probe  Into  the 
causes  of  crime.  For  this  task  it  should  as- 
semble the  ablest  experts  In  the  land.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  contribution  of  this  na- 
tionwide study  may  come  In  the  sphere  of 
correcting  conditions  that  lead  to  lawless- 
ness. Certeinly  In  this  area  there  is  wide 
scope  for  Federal  research  and  Federal  spon- 
sorship of  long-range  amelioration  efforts. 

The  basic  task,  as  the  President  noted,  Is 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  citizens  in  a 
clvUlzed  society.  A  country  which  records 
2,604,426  serious  crimes  In  a  single  year,  in- 
cluding 326,461  crimes  of  violence,  has  fallen 
woefully  short  of  a  satisfactory  performance. 
Disregard  for  human  life,  safety  and  property 
simply  cannot  continue  to  grow  as  fast  as 
it  has  been  growing  In  recent  years  without 
imperiling  the  basis  of  our  free  society. 

But  the  President  Is  asking  for  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  whole  problem— 
not  just  a  crackdown  on  the  criminal  ele- 
ments. No  doubt  the  Commission  will  study 
such  questions  as  the  abolition  of  capital 


punishment,  which  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Thought  may  also  be  given  to  ccanpenBatlon 
of  the  victims  of  crime.  If  tax  money  were 
used  to  pay  for  the  depredations  of  hood- 
lums, citizens  might  well  be  more  cooperative 
in  the  gigantic  task  of  law  enforcement.  The 
control  of  firearms  will  be  another  "must" 
for  the  Commission. 

The  study  may  well  show  that  vast  In- 
creases In  .policemen.  Judges,  parole  super- 
visors, counselors  and  psychiatrists  are  es- 
sential.   We  think  the  public  should  be  pre- 
pared for  some  drastic  shifts  In  the  direc- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  and  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  as  well  as  in  the  attention  that 
is   given  to  these   problems.     The  growing 
affluence  of  our  society  Is  almost  certain  to 
encourage  further  Increases  In  crime  unless 
new  and  more  effective  remedial  measures 
can  be  devised  and  systematically  appUed. 
Wise  and  authoritative  leadership  is  needed 
and  there  appears  to  be  good  reasons  for 
hope  that  it  wUl  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Katzenbach   Commission. 


Arthur  J.  Goldbcrf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  ZLUNOXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  members  to  an  excellent  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Decatur  Review 
on  July  26,  1965,  in  behalf  of  our  new 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
tlie  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
ability  to  express  his  ideas  In  a  forceful 
and  fluent  maimer  will  undoubtedly 
command  respect  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  goals  at  the  U  JJ. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Man  OF  Mediation  Goes  to  U.N. 
It  will  likely  take  some  time  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  get  to  know  him,  but  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  should  be  a  valuable  and  valued 
addition  to  the  councUs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. .    . 

Justice   Goldberg's   experience   cannot  be. 
summed   up  by  such   terms  as  diplomatic 
service.  International  relations  or  foreign  pol- 
icy but,  rather,  under  such  titles  as  negoti- 
ator, arbitrator.  Interpreter  and  mediator. 

Finding  solutions  through  negotiation  and 
settlement  rather  than  force  or  smashing 
victory  has  been  Arthur  Goldberg's  forte. 
As  counsel  for  the  United  Steelworkers 
Union,  as  counsel  for  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial OrganlzaUon,  as  U.S.  Secretary  of  LabCM- 
and  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  his  chief  success  has  been  In 
bringing  accord  out  of  division. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor — Mr.  Goldberg 
brought  a  new  concept  to  the  Federal  role 
in  labor-management  disputes.  Instead  of 
considering  solely  the  merits  of  the  Immedi- 
ate issue  he  Introduced  the  long-view  criteria 
of  what  Is  best  for  the  total  national  Interest. 
These  are  qualities  that  are  In  all  to  scarce 
supply  In  the  United  Nations.  Of  division 
there  Is  no  lack.  For  more  accord  there  Is 
desperate  need. 
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Ambassador  Goldberg 


iqn'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NIW    YORK 

IN  THp  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7. 1965 

Mr.  TteNZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial ii ,  Newsday  of  July  22,  1965,  pub- 
lished 1: 1  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  states  is  suc- 
cinct ai  d  striking  terms  the  admiration 
and  trit  ute  which  we  all  feel  toward  our 
new  An  bassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Hoi  orable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

This  distinguished  American,  by  ac- 
cepting this  position  of  great  importance 
to  our  'Nation,  the  free  world  and  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  strengthens  our 
confidei  ce  and  faith  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, lis  appointment  gives  new  hope 
to  the  Ic  eal  of  peace  through  imderstand- 
ing  and  a  world  of  justice  and  law.  He 
will  bri  ig  to  the  world  conference  table 
the  skil  5  of  an  outstanding  mediator  and 
worldwi  ie  respect  as  a  man  of  reason  and 
underst  aiding.  His  will  be  a  voice  of 
dignity  and  clarity,  of  eloquence  and 
consclei  ice.  May  the  Almighty  give  him 
the  strc  ngth  to  speak  for  freedom,  jus- 
tice, an(  peace  and  bless  him  with  good 
health  for  long  years  to  continue  our 
importa  nt  mission  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  Newsday  editorial  follows: 
(Fronr  the  Newsday  (L.I.)  July  22,  1965| 

AMBASSAOoa  Goldberg 

Supreilie   Court   Justice  Arth\ir  J.   Gold- 

plendld  Judge,  a  fine  citizen,  and  a 
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sympathetic  envlroiunent  to  one  in  which  he 
will  constantly  be  subject  to  challenge  by 
those  who  disagree  with  the  positions  of 
the  United  States — that  was  a  great  sacrifice 
for  Justice  Goldberg  and  for  his  family  as 
weU.  He  has  surrendered  a  lifetime  Job  for 
one  that  can  at  any  time  be  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  poUtics  or  to  shifts  in  Presidential 
thinking.  He  has  done  so  because  he  is  a 
greet  patriot  and  a  notable  citizen,  a  worthy 
successor  to  Adlai  Stevenson.  We  wish  him 
well. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
cent rush  to  pass  the  administration's 
endless  supply  of  bills,  one  area  of  Impor- 
tant legislation  has  been  neglected  by 
this  Congress  and  seemingly  by  our 
President.  Many  words  have  been 
spoken  about  the  beautification  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  despicable  conditions  of  pol- 
lution of  both  air  and  water  which  we 
see  every  day.  Despite  these  words. 
Congress  seems  to  want  to  let  this  im- 
portant area  of  legislation  slide  by  again. 
An  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  July  27,  1965,  expressed  my 
feelings  on  this  subject  so  well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  wish  to  insert  it  into  the 
Record.  It  expresses  the  feelings  of  a 
growing  number  of  people  across  this 
land  who  are  becoming  tired  of  looking 
at  the  unsightly  waste  we  constantly  see 
before  us.  The  blame  for  this  terrible 
situation  cannot  easily  be  afiBxed,  and  to 
simply  say  that  we  must  stop  is  not  look- 
ing at  the  issue  in  its  complexity.  Con- 
gress should  consider  this  important 
problem  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  article  follows: 

Beauty-Losing  Contest 

In  the  contest  for  priority  legislative  at- 
tention, beauty  is  losing  out.  President 
Johnson's  much  heralded  highway  beautifi- 
cation program  is  in  serious  difficulty.  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Roads  is  unwilling 
to  divert  funds  from  the  interstate  highway 
construction  program.  With  some  justifica- 
tion is  recognizes  defense,  safety,  and  con- 
venience as  having  priority  over  beauty. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  yet  shown  no  willingness  to  appropriate 
additional  funds  for  highway  beautification. 
The  administration  has  not  pushed  it  to  do 
so.  Certain  interest  groups  are  lined  up 
against  the  program. 

In  his  February  address  on  natural  beauty, 
the  President  also  called  for  decisive  action 
to  reduce  air  pollution.  Here  the  adminis- 
tration's program  has  likewise  bogged  down. 
The  auto  industry  has  stoutly  opposed  pro- 
visions to  control  auto  exhaust  fumes  pend- 
ing "further  research." 

The  coal  and  oil  Industries  have  ada- 
mantly opposed  the  stiff  air  pollution  con- 
trol standards  for  new  Federal  Installations 
set  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  In  each 
case  industry  is  troubled  by  the  added  costs 
involved. 

If  roadside  billboards  and  junkyards,  if 
polluted  air  and  water,  which  make  such  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  building  ol 
an  ugly  America,  are  to  be  brought  under 
effective    control,    it   will    take    a   concerted 


effort  on  the  part  of  Individuals,  private 
groups,  and  government  far  greater  than  the 
present  half-hearted  endeavor. 

Beautification  of  the  cities  and  the  land. 
scape  was  hardly  one  of  the  blessings  ol  the 
Industrial  revolution.  We  have  become  all 
too  callous  to  ugliness,  accepting  It  as  a  fact 
of  modern  life.  The  time  has  come  to  restore 
to  beauty  the  high  priority  it  had  in  the 
days  of  the  golden  age  of  Athens,  it  ig  not 
too  late  to  help  beauty  win  this  contest. 


World  Law  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29, 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  proclamation  on  July  8, 
1965,  which  proclaimed  September  13, 
1965,  as  World  Law  Day. 

In  these  times  when  individual  lib- 
erties are  'threatened  by  communism 
throughout  the  world,  the  American  peo- 
ple reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  ultimate 
rule  of  law  as  the  only  firm  basis  for 
peace  and  justice  among  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
affirmed  this  faith  eloquently  in  his  re- 
marks at  the  signing  of  this  proclama- 
tion. I  offer  them  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention: 

Washington,  D.C. 
Statement  bt  Presu)ent  Johnson 

President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  pro- 
claimed September  13.  1965,  as  World  Law 
Day  at  a  White  House  ceremony,  July  8, 
1965.  In  his  remarks  to  representative  law 
leaders  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
said,  "Today  we  are  meeting  In  this  manner 
to  observe  the  signing  of  a  proclamation 
which,  in  its  way,  expresses  something  of  the 
greatst  importance  about  the  purposes  of  the 
American  people  and  the  piirpoees  of  the 
American  nation.  And  that  Is  our  commit- 
ment to,  and  our  quest  toward,  a  world  where 
all  men  may  live  i:\  peace  with  the  hope  of 
Justice  under  the  rule  (rf  law. 

"That  goal  cannot  be  made  real  by  any 
proclamation  that  I  issue  or  sign,  it  cannot 
be  attained  by  the  observance  of  any  single 
day  of  the  year.  But  I  do  believe  that  by 
observing  together  one  day  designated  as 
World  Law  Day  we  may  remind  ourselves, 
and  we  hope  call  to  the  attention  of  others, 
that  a  decent  world  ruled  by  just  law  Is  not  a 
vain  dream. 

"It  can  be  real.  It  will  be  true — if  the 
peace-loving  peoples  uphold  the  beginnings 
of  world  law  with  the  same  resolve  as  they 
defend  the  end  of  individual  liberty. 

"This  century  has  really  seen  the  begin- 
ning of  a  will  and  an  effort  to  establish  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law  over  the  conduct  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

"And  by  faithfully  honoring  our  agree- 
ments, by  faithfully  keeping  our  treaties  to 
which  we  are  party,  we  seek  to  ass\ire  sub- 
stance for  the  dream  of  a  world  that  Is  ruled 
by  law. 

"This  year,  in  September,  the  leaders  of 
the  law  for  many  nations  will  assemble  here 
in  Washington.  In  observance  of  this  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  they  will  confer 
on  this  most  vital  and  on  this  most  basic 
subject  of  strengthening  the  hope  for  world 
peace  by  strengthening  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations  of  the  world. 

"And  so  to  honor  this  significant  occasion, 
I  am  today  proclaiming  September  the  13th, 
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lasWorldLawDay.    In  so  doing.  I  would  ^.^s  ^  ^e^r.^^^^  ^^^^^on:  t^F  P^-    ,^rev\r^!^T  iS' wei? 

^'f'ulon  citizens  throughout  the  land  to  "How  i"^,PO'i»^\J°y°''b?i? determining  tralned^errUla  force  that  la  fighting  In  its 

'^  fn  aoDroprlate  observances  on  that  day  following  factors  b^o"^«V°«    frw^    Mother  own  kind  of  country  among  lt»  own  people 

1°'°  ffflrm  our  abiding  American  goal  of  a  whether    or    not    a    person    fj^"";^  *^°\?^  tToverthrow  a  government  of  no  popular 

^^or'i^h^re  all  men  li^e  In  obedience  to  the  country  ^J^''^^^^^  '^,'  St    very    to-  ^nlmg  or  stren|th.  with  which  the  United 

they  have  not  chosen.  citizens  with  whom  he  can  live?    The  coun-  ^^"^^J^J,  ^^^^e  the  Communist*  that 

____^__«__  try  in  which  he  was  born?  ^^^^  cannot  achieve  Uieh:  alms  In  Vietnam 

Have  occupational  skills?  by  force  of  arms.     And  It  la  a  war  which,  as 

,        .       J.       n:|i                                                                                                Percent  ^oth  the  President  and  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  have 

Immigration  DlU  ^^^^    important "^1  indicated  could  go  on  for  months,  years  or 

TJnt   verv  Important ^^  decades. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  1}°*  onlnlon    - «  Despite  the  deep  dlfllcultlee  of  the  present 

*^^^  NO    opinion.—  t^^   tremendous   ImpllcaUons   for   the 

.     ^...^.^nT                           Have  relatives  who  are  citizens?  ^^^^^     ^^^    Americans    wlU    quarrel    with 

HON     JACOB  H.  GILBERT                                                                                 percent  President  Johnson's  determined  conclusion 

nun.  J"^"                                                           important ^5  ^  j^^ld  on  in  Vietnam.    This  Is  quite  dlffer- 

J^cTrMTAT^virs  Not  very  important 38  ent  from  saying  we  wUl  bring  the  other  side 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^o    opinion.— ^  to  its  knees.                                                ^     ^ 

Thursday,July29,1965                                     country  .nere  ne  .as  .om  ,  J^«^,Sfg*^  rw^T^J^Il^NT- 

Mr      GILBERT.     Mr.     Speaker,     the  ^^^   ^   any   member    country   can   do   to 

nvSwhelming  popular  support  of  Amerl-  Very    ^portant - -  ^^    ^^^^  negotiations.    It  is  vital  to  keep 

-IfHtlTwis  for  the  programs  of  Presl-  Not  very  important.— ^°  open  the  door  to  a  parley,  and  Mr.  Johnson 

^*iSr^;wSaeS   demonstrated  No    opinion — s^^&c^ll  mentioned  his  wUllngne«,  to  dU- 

dent  Johnson  wa^  ag^dOTiOT^rai                                                  ^^  ^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^  clS  Hanc^'s  own  proposals.   Th*  po«lbUltl«B 

this  week  with  the  P^°^^^,J^.^  °f  u^lSg  the  law  In  terms  of  the  country  „,  utilizing  the  1954  Geneva  agreement  need 

the  Gallup  poU  on  proposed  revision  OI  "P^'^if^"^*^^         not  m  favor  of  increasing  j^rther  e3q)loration,  as  the  President  again 

the  immigration  laws.               ,    ,  ^  .     .»,«  the  number  of  immigrants  admitted.  indicated.    However,  it  should  be  recognized 

The  results  of  this  poU  printed  in  the  ^",!,  "^ggyon  asked:  "Should  immigration  ^hat  the  breakdown  of  the  1954  treaty  was 
July  25  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Indi-  ^^^  ^^p^  at  its  present  level.  Increased  or  de-  ^  much  the  fault  of  Saigon  and  Washlng- 
rfttiHi  that  7  out  of  10  Americans  support  --ea^ed?"  ton  as  it  was  of  Hanoi. 
t^Tb^  plan  Of  President  Johnson  to  "*'"**''       Level o] immigration  ^"^^ '^^^^'^  ^^"11  °' J^m 'Tohn 
tne  oasic  t^'*"  "*       ..        ,          ^o  reflect                                                                       Percent  mg  military  situation  which  President  John- 
change  our  l^^a^°^,^*^|  ^  Xn-  Should  be  kept  at  present  level 89  ^  ^as  ^2t  taken  step,  to  arrest^the  Com- 

an  emphasis  on  job  skills  ana  an  aoaa  aiouia  oe  ^^V^J^^                              g  munlsts  in  recent  months  have  shown  no 

domnent  of  the  old  national  origin  sys-  should  ^'^^^^-"\\"\-:::::......  33  SSSSo? w^teoever  of  a  willingness  to 

tern.    As  the  article  pointed  out:  mo    nninlon                      .     ^^  negotiate.    Therefore,  the  problem  that  faces 

If  the  public  were  drafting  the  new  law,  ^°    °P'  the  President  and  the  American  people  today 

Its  provisions  would  be  along  the  lines  Presl-                           _^ ^  to  convince  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 

dent  Johnson  has  suggested.  Communists  that,  as  Mr.  Johnsonsald,  "a 

J     .                            — . .     <    n     II     or  violent  solution  Is  Impossible."     This  goes 

I  believe  this  legislation  Is  good,  is                     This  Is  Really  War  for  both  sides.  The  Government  of  the  umt- 

necessary,  and  should  be  passed  before ^  states  knows  this  and  publicly  recognizes 

this  session  of  the  89th  Congress  finishes               ttjctENSION  OF  REMARKS  it,  and  is  ready  "to  move  from  the  battie- 

Its  business                                                                         £^11:^0          ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  conference  table"  without  pre- 

He^r^^r.TSrH.^r    HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL    I™- H-»S»S2.t?r^[; 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune,  of  new  tork  incited  operation  on  the  part  of  the  United 

July  25, 1965]  ^^^  ^^^^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  states;   and  this  is  as  Important  a  point  as 

Public  Backs  Johnson  on  Immigration  fri,«^c/?/,«    Uilv  29   1965  could  be  made.    It  is  fruitless  at  this  stage 

REVISION  Thursday.  Juiy  ^n.^yon  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^jj^g 

(By  George  Gallup)  Mr  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  over  ^^^j^  ^  1954  ^nd  even  further  beyond.  What 

PaiNcrroN.  N.J.--One  of  the  measures  Pres-  the  past  several  months,  I  have  taken  the  ^  ^it^i  u,  that  *^,  J^  °' **^J»  ^^2*^,^^^ 

Ident  Johnsin  hopes  to  see  passed  at  this  uberty  of  expressing  my  concern  on  nu-  m  Vietnam  ^^!L**^own  to  toea^lute 

session  Of  Congres?^  a  revised  immlgrat^^^^  ^^    occasions,    about    the    develop-  J^^^^^^^^^S  ^gg^riJn^s  STSoS- 

law.    A  feature  of  the  present  law  which  he  „j^  •„  Vietnam.                                                  t.i"„„rf  «l«Ir%^i  »v. 

18  hoping  will  be  eliminated  Is  the  so-called  ^^J"^^  heStened   by    the   President's  while  and  never  wUl  be. 

national  origins  system,  limiting  the  number  Jl        ^       ^  ^iis  speech  yesterday  of  his                            — ^^-^-^ 

of   immigrants   from    some    countries    more  ^eiterauon  "|  *^.„|:           '  ^  continue  tO                                                        ....         «f 

^^  others.  desire  and  l^^s  wUlingn^  to  ^^^^    ^  yf  ^   y    America :  The  Nation  Is  at  War 

The  system  has  been  criticized  as  dlscrlm-  explore  ways  and  means  of  r^egouauiig  nai^c  xjf,               

inatory    and    undemocratic,    and    President  this   conflict,   and    feel   that  this    PUDUC  ,,__n^oTr»M  nw  T?TrMARK:9 

Johnsons  two  predecessors  both  asked  Con-  commitment  wiU  react  favorably  on  the  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

gress  for  revision,  without  result.    But  now  united  States.                                                 .  ,  °' 

committees    In    both    the    Senate    and    the                     interested  in  the  editorial  which  UAM     DnRITQT   I      F     SIKFS 

House  are  holding  hearings  on  revisions  in  J^J^^^i^^iS  morning's   New   York  HON.    ROBERl    L.    t.   MKtS 

line  with  the  President's  recommendations,  ?;PPf7''"    ,  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  of  n-oamA 

m  le^^S""  °^'^^''^"  ^"^''^  ^  "^^  Attention  of  my  coUeagues.  IN  the  house  of  representatives 

""if  th^e  p^buc  were  drafting  the  new  law.  Its        under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

provisions  would  be  along  the  lines  Presl-  ^^^  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  I  include  the  ^^  SIKES     Mr  Speaker,  under  per- 

viewers  across  the  Nation  asked  a  representa-  Nation  yesterday  could  leave  no  doubt  abo^  j^^shville  Banner  of  July    16,   1965,  en- 

tive  cross-section  of  adults  a  series  of  ques-  the  seriousness  of  the  "J^ation  'J^  ^m^  ^^j^  ..-1^6  Nation  Is  at  War."    The  pub- 

tlons  about  Immigration.  tills  countir  finds  Itself  today  in  respect  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Nashville  Banner,  Mr.  James 

All  persons  In  the  survey  were  asked  how  the  war  in  Vietnam.  fi„v,tinB  a  land  n    Stahlman    Is  one  of  America's  most 

About  seven  persons  In  ten  saw  lob  sHlls     money   ""»'  ^f"'  ?»   ""'^t',  „  p„vent         Its  an  odd  menagerte  from  which  raucous 

rcS;TMr;rs.prtar'"" ""  ?sss?e=='.;nrrr5?.?;m>u.  vo.c.s  r^^^  ..^ .» "-.  -."^  - 
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infection  with  their  own  virus. 

and  divide  America.     They  run 

frcKn  intellectaal  harpies  to  the 
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trage  at  Cambridge  was  character- 
stripe,  and  an  audience  of  de- 
woMld  have  not  kept  its  seat  for  such 
venom  spewed  on  the  President — 
:>ffice.    These  characters  would  have 
protection   of   the   "right"   they 
jn  the  very  Institutions  of  govem- 
were  abusing.    In  their  contempt 
authority,  they  would  crumble  the  very 
is  the  Instrtmient  of  Individual 
defense.     The  Ignoramus  might 
that,     but     college     professors 
ind  do.     An  author,  of  whatever  di- 
in    public    repute,    like    Norman 
ubquestlonably  should,  and  does. 
tc  I  cannot  countenance,  by  ignoring 
a  front — climaxing  the  series  of  epl- 
a  campaign  of  brainwashing  ad- 
Insurrection.     It   owes   no   such 
of  tolerance  to  those  who — 
nerely  stupid,  or  purblind  "celeb- 
,  infatuated  with  their  6wn  IQ — 
war  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 


40  mistake  about  it,  America  is  at 
that  war  is  escalating, 
cotiflict  in  Asia  is  no  less  real  because 
been  formally  declared  by  Con- 
are    at    grips    with    the    enemy 
there — with   American  sons  on   that  firing 
nimiber  approaching  100,000;  and 
onal    mobilization    of    200,000    in 
[or  security  readiness  wherever  the 


ess  of  the  nomenclature  employed 
lack  of  precise  definition — that 
pbltce  action."     Bearing  tn  mind  the 
(  nemy  aggression  built  and  building 
of  American  Initiative,  courage,  and 
in  the  defense  of  freedom  to  which 
is  committed,   the   dimensions  of 
:eed  the  one  met  in  Korea, 
of  that  stand  will  be  in  blood  and 
but   American   men    there   sent 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  would  be 
-falling  to  meet  in  full  strength 
challenge,  we  merely  post- 
eventual  showdown. 

decisions  rested  on  realization  of 

realism  abandoned  the  no-win  pol- 

qrevailed  too  long.     President  John- 

as  national  honor  and  free  world 

c  ecreed;  with  courage,  and  with  con- 

the  patriotic  response  of  a  people 

loncemed — when    they    know    the 

freedom's  future. 

to  be  told  that  score  in  all  Its 

not    in    spoon-fed    doses,    to 

degrees  and  stages  to  the  full 


Com:  nunlst 


ret  llty: 


1» 


Is  going  on  In  Asla--ln  Vietnam 
perimeter  northward  where  the 


enemy  is  entrenched;  and  it  must  be  won 
there,  before  it  spills  over  from  that  to 
another  continent — namely  our  own. 

It  is  not  an  engagement  for  timidity  and 
mincing  steps  of  Nice  Nellleism,  sensitive  to 
the  possibility  of  offending  the  enemy.  The 
war  is  of  that  enemy's  making — and  there 
must  be  no  repetition  of  the  retreat  and  ap- 
peasement and  privileged -sanctuary  business 
that  made  for  disaster  in  Korea,  as  well  as 
that  which  permitted  establishment  of  Cas- 
tro's Communist  bastion  with  Its  Russian 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

The  American  people  never  have  failed 
to  rally  solidly  to  the  flag— and  follow  where 
it  leads — in  times  of  military  crisis.  Histori- 
cally, they  have  awaited  only  trumpet  call 
sounding  no  uncertain  note.  When,  it  is 
made  abundantly  clear  by  our  policy  spokes- 
men, it  actually  will  confirm  what  concerned 
millions  have  known  all  along — that  sooner 
or  later  this  showdown  was  inevitable;  and 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory. 

The  American  people  by  and  large  know 
which  side  they  are  on — and  It  isn't  that  of 
the  enemy,  or  the  putrid  pipsqueaks  addicted 
to  that  side  out  of  global  obsessions  con- 
temptuous of  their  country,  affinity  with  the 
brainwash  technique  to  the  point  of  border- 
line treason;  or  for  ideological  kick. 

To  even  the  casual  beholder  it  must  be 
significant  that  these  odd-balls  expend  no 
vituperation  on  the  enemy.  They  reserve  It 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  military  and  foreign  policy  advisers;  and 
they  spew  it  in  compounded  doses  when  the 
policy  formulated  begins  to  knock  with  real 
meaning  on  the  enemy's  door.  The  Insult 
they  magnify  embraces  every  mother's  son 
now  fighting  where  he  was  sent  by  his  Gov- 
ernment— and  they  spit  upon  the  graves 
where  brave  men  sleep. 

No  American  in  his  or  her  right  mind  will 
fall  to  register  repugnance  at  such  an  ex- 
hibition. Let  it  be  said  that  in  this  spectacle 
of  contempt,  the  contempt  is  mutual — and 
the  would-be  brainwashers  need  a  launder- 
ing not  only  of  brain  but  soul.  They  are 
celebrities  only  in  the  sense  that  a  tumble- 
bug  is  the  cynosure  of  curious  eyes  before 
he  gets  stepped  on.    It's  stepping  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  doodlebug  riffraff, 
this  is  not  a  divided  country,  with  the 
realities  of  war  registering  and  mounting 
daily.  It  can  be  and  will  be  a  more  solidly 
united  country,  on  the  Issues  involved,  when 
the  facts  of  military  crisis  are  fully  submit- 
ted for  its  total  enlightenments. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
awesome  responsibilities,  indeed.  The  people 
share  with  him  the  ultimate  responsibility — 
and  need  to  be  told.  Insofar  as  security 
considerations  permit,  the  whole  story. 

The  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  President 
Johnson  must  appear  before  Congress,  and 
there  present  formally  the  case  of  and  for 
this  confrontation.  At  the  first  available 
moment  he  should  do  that. 

The  Chief  Executive,  the  parents,  wives, 
sweethearts,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and 
associates  of  the  thousands  of  Americans 
already  in  Vietnam,  and  the  other  countless 
thousands  who  will  see  service  there  and 
elsewhere  before  It  Is  concluded — should  be 
spared  the  Indignities,  the  tortures,  the  dis- 
couragements being  heaped  upon  them  by 
bellowing  blatherskites  in  Washington,  the 
phoney  protests  of  the  collegiate  leftists,  the 
raucous  rantings  of  paid  professional  rabble- 
rousers  mouthing  the  Commie  line  of  retreat 
and  get  out. 

This  is  the  time  for  unity. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  division 
against  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  time  to  shut  up,  stand  up,  and  put 
up. 

This  war  must  be  won. 


Repeal  of  Sectioa  14(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  RelatioDs  Act 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   XLLOfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HH.  77)  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended  and  section  706(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso 
of  section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has 
been  a  source  of  great  controversy  for 
many  years.    Specifically,  it  states: 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  execution  or  application 
of  agreements  requiring  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment in  any  State  or  territory  In  which  such 
execution  or  application  is  prohibited  by 
State  or  territorial  law. 

The  manner  in  which  the  legislation 
to  repeal  this  section  of  the  law  is  being 
considered  is  a  somewhat  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  although  it  is  not  imlike 
the  "ram  It  through"  legislative  opera- 
tion which  has  characterized  this  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  As  one  of  the  lib- 
eral newspapers  in  the  coimtry  observed 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  on  this 
bill: 

This  is  not  a  routine  decision.  It  should 
be  taken  only  after  adequate  debate  and 
freedom  to  consider  valid  amendments  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Rep- 
resentative Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee,  has  proposed  such  a  tight 
limit  on  the  right  of  Members  of  this 
House  to  offer  amendments  that  It  Is 
restricted  to  repealing  section  14(b)  in 
the  chairman's  way  or  not  at  all. 

There  is  great  misconception  in  some 
quarters  that  the  so-called  right-to-work 
laws  in  19  States  deny  any  worker  the 
right  to  join  a  union.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  widespread,  but  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  expressed  in  mail  which 
I  have  received  from  some  of  my  con- 
stituents. Of  coui-se,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  fact. 

The  State  legislatures  in  each  of  the  50 
States  have  been  given  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  authority  to  enact  laws  with 
regard  to  union  and  open  shop  policies. 
In  31  States  today  legislatures  have 
adopted  union  shop  laws.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  have  the 
right  to  enact  any  legislation  that  would 
wipe  out  these  laws.  In  the  same  con- 
sistent conviction  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  obliterate  those 
laws  which  are  constitutional  and  which 
have  been  adc^ted  and  passed  by  the 
States,  I  contend  that  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
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is  fundamentally  wrong.    Bear  in  mind 
fhftt  the  laws  in  all  of  the  50  States  with 
^ard  to   organized   labor   have   been 
Seed  on  the  State  statutes  by  men  and 
women  selected  by  the  electorate  to  ex- 
Se  this  judgment  in  their  behalf. 
Whether  we  agree  with  their  judgment 
or  not  the  fact  remains  that  any  inva- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  in  these 
areas  certainly  nulUfied  the  right  of  the 
electorate   in   those   States   to   pro^dde 
State  laws  which  are  their  responsibiUty. 
In  other  words,  we  carmot  consistently 
take  the  position  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  tamper  with  the 
union  shop  laws  enacted  by  31  States, 
and  I  believe  in  this  principle;  but  by  the 
same  token,  then,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  right  to  tamper 
with  those  laws  in  19  States  which  are 
both  proper  and  constitutional. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  before  us  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday  and  which  certainly 
gaierally  reflects  my  views  on  it.     It 
should  be  stated  that  the  Washington 
Post  has  never  been  In  any  manner  anti- 
labor  and  has.  in  fact,  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  liberal  newspapers  of 
the  country.    The  editorial  foUows: 
REFORMING  Taft-Hartley 
The  question  of  repealing   section   14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  wUl  presumably  be 
decided  by  the  House  today  under  very  \m- 
favorable     clrctunstances.     We     think     the 
House  was  well  advised  to  move  the  issue  to 
the  floor  imder  the  new  21-day  rule  after 
the  Rules  Ccmunittee  failed  to  give  it  clear- 
ance.   The  Rules  Committee  had  to  be  noti- 
fied that  the  House  will  not  tolerate  its  ob- 
structionism on  this  or  any  other  measmre. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  House 
should  hasten  to  give  its  approval   to  the 
bill.    On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  would  be  served  by 
laying  this  bill  aside  tmtil  a  more  compre- 
hensive modification  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
can  be  undertaken. 

The  bill  before  the  House  has  the  narrow 
purpose  of  nullifying  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  now  In  effect  in  19  States  and  of 
forbidding  the  passage  of  similar  State  meas- 
ures in  the  futxire.  No  doubt  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  a  national  policy  of  tolerating 
or  not  tolerating  the  tuiion  shop  in  Industries 
afTecting  interstate  commerce.  In  passing 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  Congress  compromised 
on  this  controversial  issue  by  letting  the 
States  set  up  their  own  separate  policies. 
Someday  it  may  wish  to  return  to  a  uniform 
national  policy,  but  we  doubt  that  the  time 
Is  now  ripe,  and  the  vehicle  being  rxished 
through  Congress  Is  far  from  being  an  ap- 
propriate one. 

Some  weeks  ago  Senator  Javits  pointed 
out  that  there  are  many  weaknesses  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. Though  he  favored  repeal  of  section 
14(b) ,  he  wanted  to  make  it  part  of  a  pack- 
age of  Taft-Hartley  reforms.  Especially  vital 
is  the  Improvement  of  that  section  of  the  law 
which  deals  with  national  emergency  labor 
disputes.  Hope  of  getting  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  law  overhauled  would  be  weak- 
ened by  passage  of  the  present  bill. 

With  all  its  faults,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
strikes  a  balance  between  management  on 
one  side  and  organized  labor  on  the  other. 
It  Is  a  delicate  and  complicated  balance.  If 
it  Is  going  to  be  altered,  we  think  the  changes 
should  come  after  a  comprehensive  stirvey  ot 
the  entire  struct\ire.  Both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House  Labor  Committee  failed 
to  provide  any  leadership  in  such  a  venture. 
No  comprehensive  bill  in  such  a  complex  field 
could  be  written  on  the  floor  even  If  the 


opportunity  to  offer  amendments  had  not 
been  narrowly  restricted.  Consequently  It 
would  be  desirable  If  the  House  would  tell 
the  administration  and  Its  own  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  try  again. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  situation  before 
the  House  is  troublesome.  Reports  of  heavy 
logrolling  have  come  from  Capitol  Hill. 
Midwestern  Democrats,  many  of  whom  are 
lukewarm  or  hostile  toward  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b),  have  been  importuned  to  vote 
for  It  In  return  for  support  of  the  farm  bill. 
Most  of  the  blg-clty  Democrats  who  rely 
heavily  upon  the  votes  of  organized  labor  and 
look  askance  on  the  farm  bill  have  also  been 
urged  to  exchange  favor  for  favor.  No  doubt 
this  logrolling  device  is  as  old  as  legisla- 
tures, but  It  is  a  discreditable  practice  and 
often  produces  bad  legislation. 

Both  the  farm  bill  and  modification  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits.  It  Is  curious  Indeed  that  the 
proposed  repealer  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
should  be  wholly  divorced  from  other  perti- 
nent Taft-Hartley  reforms  to  which  it  is 
closely  related  and  yet  should  be  linked,  In 
political  strategy,  to  the  farm  bill  In  a  totally 
different  area  of  policymaking.  This  alone 
would  seem  to  be  ample  cause  for  laying 
the  proposed  repealer  aside  until  -a  better 
approach  can  be  made. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29, 1965 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  WABC  radio  editorial  de- 
livered on  July  9.  10,  and  11.  1965,  by 
Walter  A.  Schwartz,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WABC  in  New  York. 
The  editorial  concerns  New  Jersey's  new 
law  to  deal  with  drunken  driving  by 
teenagers.     Any  teenager  convicted  of 
drunken  driving  would  have  his  or  her 
driving  license  suspended  until  a^e  21. 
This  law  is  part  of  New  Jersey's  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  motmting  death  toll  on 
its  highways  and  Is  one  which  other 
States  would  do  well  to  enact.  We  should 
also  try  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  editorial  follows: 
(WABC  Radio  editorial,  No.  39,  1965] 
A   Good   Law 
New  Jersey's  new   law   to  cvub   drunken 
driving  by  teenagers  Is  a  tough  one  and  a 
good  one.    Its  aim.  as  Governor  Hughes  said 
in  signing  the  bipartisan  measure,  is  to  get 
off    the    road    any    teenager    convicted    of 
drunken  driving.    His,  or  her,  license  would 
be  Bupended  until  age  21  if  convicted  in  a 
court   for   driving   a   car   while   intoxicated. 
The  law  also,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  calls  for 
suspension  of  a  youth's  driving  license  if  he 
U  convicted  of  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  narcotics  or  other  habit-forming 
drugs.     This  Is  New  Jersey's  answer  to  the 
rising   toll   of  deaths   and   accidents   on   Its 
highways  Involving  young  people  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.    It  was  prompted  partly 
by  New  York's  refusal  to  raise  its  legal  drink- 
ing age  to  21  so  that  teenagers  would  not 
come  into  New  York  to  buy  drinks.    We  con- 
gratulate   the   Republicans    and    Democrats 
who  pushed  this  bill  through  the  legislature. 
We  commend  the    Governor  for  signing   It 
into  law.     We  urge  parents  to  warn  their 
chUdren  of  its  severity.     We  feel  that  New 
Jersey's  lead  Is  a  good  one  for  other  States 
to  follow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl'ATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  plight  of  the  American  wheat  farmer 
is  not  being  made  easier  by  propaganda 
linking  the  farm  bill  with  a  bread  tax. 
Expenditures  for  food  in  the  United 
States  increased  $105  per  person  in  the 
last  15  years,  and  of  this  total,  marketing 
firms  received  $104  and  the  farmer  only 
$1  A  proposal  to  give  the  fanner  a  fair 
slice  of  the  bread  dollar  wisely  has  been 
included  in  the  farm  bill.  Therefore,  it 
is  indeed  unfortunate  that  American 
consumers  are  being  deluged  with  bread 
tax  leaflets  manuf  actiurers  are  placing  in 
bread  loaves.  _^ 

On  July  1.  1965.  the  Idaho  Observer 
printed  an  editorial  on  the  bread  tax  by 
Mr.  Perry  Swisher  of  PocateUo.  publisher 
of  the  Intermountain.  I  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members. 

I  Prom  the  Idaho  Observer,  July  1.  1965 1 
Peopaganda  Sliced  Thin 
(By  Perry  Swisher) 
This  young  man  who  works  with  me  walked 
up  with  a  leaflet  in  his  hand  and  held  it  up 
indignantly.      "Guess   where    this   was."    "I 
took  a  loaf  of  bread  home  tonight  and  this 
thing  was  right  In  between  the  slices.    Not 
in  the  wrapper  but  tucked  clear  inside  the 
loaf.    What  nerve."  ^  ^      ^ 

What  nerve.  The  butter-on-bread  hand- 
out was  entitled,  "Help  Beat  the  Bread  Tax." 
It  invited  the  consumer  to  "write  your  Con- 
gressman today  and  tell  him  what  you  think- 
about  "shifting  the  cost  of  the  Government 
farm  program  directly  to  the  consumer." 

While  unsigned,  the  propaganda  is  from 
the  milling  industry  which  would  be  required 
by  the  1965  wheat  blU  to  pay  50  cents  a 
bushel  outside  the  present  price  program. 
I  have  seen  estimates  ranging  from  three - 
fourths  of  a  cent  to  2  cents  a  loaf  as  the  im- 
pact of  this  requirement,  and  I'm  sorry  I  am 
not  better  qualifled  to  nail  it  down. 

But  what  shoxUd  be  nailed  down  is  the 
argument  that  present  policies  shoiUd  not  be 
changed  In  any  way  that  would  Increase  ev«n 
by  a  fraction  of  a  cent  the  cost  of  a  farm 
commodity-end  product  to  the  buying  pub- 
lic If  painful,  the  truth  nevertheless  is  that 
there  is  really  no  other  long-term  alternative 
to  the  perennial  bUUons  of  doUars  in  farm 
subsidies. 

We  are  better  off  to  meet  the  farmers 
need  directly  In  the  marketplace  than  to  go 
on  relying  on  an  approoach  that  adds  so 
much  to  the  Federal  budget  and  to  its  debt- 
interest  load. 

You  wovUd  think  the  first  to  agree  with 
this  point  of  view  would  be  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  supposedly  the 
great  advocate  of  fanner  Independence  from 
Federal  control.  But  a  pattern  that  is  as 
old  as  the  Farm  Bureau  emerges  once  again 
in  this  test  of  the  outlook  of  the  Farm 
Bureau's  national  leaders. 

Quite  consistenUy  the  national  organiza- 
tion has  sided  with  the  processors,  not  with 
the  farmers  producing  a  particular  ccwn- 
modity.  when  the  two  have  been  in  conflict. 
General  Mills.  Genernl  Foods,  and  so  forth, 
have  had  many  a  Farm  Bureau  assist. 

Charles  B.  Shxunan.  national  Farm  Bureau 
president,  spoke  in  this  area  last  week.  He 
opposed  the  new  program  which  would  add 
vital  dollars  to  the  income  of  wheat  farmers 
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JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    KTW    TOKX 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 


Mr.  SfURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speakei .  the  disastrous  6- week  maritime 
strike  ^  hich  is  seriously  jeopardizing  the 
Americn-flag  merchant  marine  must 
be  reso  ved.  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
The  I  merlcan  flag  has  not  appeared  in 
South  American  ports  and  American 
have  been  forced  to  sail  on 
flag  vessels  that  do  not  have  the 
sifety  standsirds  that  American 

adhere  to. 

]^ew  York  World -Telegram  in  an 

on  July  29  endorsed  a  measure 

"  by  Senator  Daniei.  B.  Brew- 

Maryland.     Senator  Brewstzs 

s  aware,  as  I  am,  that  something 

done  to  break  this  impasse. 

S|?eaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

in  the  Record.  I  commend 

editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

SOS  roB  CojfCMtss 

6-hreek  maritime  strike,  senseless  from 

;,   has   finally   prompted   the   Inter- 

>f  Lab<»-  Secretary  Wirtz.     If  he's  a 

1  nan,  he  has  come  to  the  right  place. 

pertinent,  perhaps.  Is  a  proposal 

Danizi.  B.   Bkzwster,   Maryland 

He  says  Congress  should  consider 

no-strike  guarantees  from  unions 

ships    subsidized    by    the    Federal 


r  lore 


tubsldles  go  mainly  to  support  wage 
su  istantially  higher  than  those  of  f  or- 
'-'hs.     In  other  words,  all  these  Job* 

herwlse  price  themselves  and  the 
merchant  marine  out  of  competl- 


the  circumstances.  Congress  would 

Justified  in  requiring  a  no-strike 

the  maritime  workers  in  return 

subsidies    that    make    their    Jobs 


fiam 


turn,  would  make  the  merchant 

thing  it  is  not  now — dependable. 

J  and  commercial  shippers  alike. 

dependability,    there   can    be    only 

oblivion  for  the  fleet — and  for  all  its 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR.ESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965         ^ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  group  of  doctors 
in  Miami  who  are  carrying  out  their  own 
goodwill  program  by  making  visits  to 
Central  and  South  American  countries. 

These  doctors  are  led  by  a  dedicated 
oral  surgeon.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Cherry. 

They  have  lectured  and  held  clinics 
for  the  physicians  and  dentists  of  these 
areas.  They  have  also  gathered  several 
hundred  pounds  of  drugs  and  donated 
them  to  the  poor  in  charity  hospitals  in 
the  cities  they  have  visited.  At  present 
this  group  has  invitations  to  visit  several 
Central  and  South  American  countries, 
the  Philippines,  and  India. 

The  work  of  these  dedicated  men  was 
noted  by  one  of  Miami's  leading  news- 
papermen and  his  account  of  their  work 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald] 

Prom  PLoamA  to  Ecuabor — As  A  Start:  The 

Doctors'  Do-It-Yourselj-  Alianza 

(By  Bert  Collier) 

A  group  of  Dade  County  physicians  and 
dentists  have  Just  returned  from  Quito.  Ec- 
uador, with  a  gle^m  In  their  eye. 

They  believe  they  have  discovered  a  form 
of  foreign  aid  that  doesn't  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  penny,  that  goes  directly  to  those 
who  need  it  and  pays  rich  dividends  in 
human  health  and  happiness. 

As  a  result  they  are  chartering  an  orga- 
nization to  be  known  as  Doctor  to  Doctor 
International.  It  will  have  chapters  in  as 
many  cities  as  wish  them,  consisting  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists  who  will  adopt  their  col- 
leagues in  a  Latin  American  city. 

They  will  exchange  visits,  give  lectures, 
and  arrange  brush-up  courses  in  newer 
health  techniques. 

Most  important  of  all.  they  will  find  ways 
to  get  equipment  and  drugs  to  their  adopted 
brothers  of  the  medical  and  denUil  profes- 
sion. 

"This  work  will  be  personal,  private,  and 
Informal,"  says  Dr.  Robert  L.  Cherry,  a  Coral 
Gables  wal  siirgeon  who  serves  as  president. 
"Every  member  pays  his  own  way  and  takes 
time  from  his  own  busy  practice  to  visit  the 
adopted  city.  He  not  only  has  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  helping  others  less  able  to 
help  themselves  but  of  spreading  under- 
standing of  our  country  in  areas  where  this 
has  been  sadly  lacking." 

These  precepts  of  Doctor  to  Doctor  Inter- 
national were  well  illustrated  in  Quito  where 
24  Dade  Countians,  with  Coral  Gables  Mayor 
Joseph  H.  Murphy  as  their  guest,  spent  sev- 
eral days. 

They  met  with  Ecuadorean  doctors  and 
dentists,  visited  hospitals  and  clinics  where 
they  exchanged  ideas  with  members  of  the 
staffs,  and  donated  drugs  worth  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Tsrpical  reaction  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  Acosta  Velasquez,  director  of  the  Eu- 
genio  Espejo  Hospital  in  Quito  as  he  ac- 
cepted a  gift  of  medicines  and  hospital 
supplies: 

"In  the  past,  great  nations  have  usually 
conquered  smaller  nations.  But  this  Is  not 
the  way  of  the  United  States,  which  seta  an 
example  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

"This  donation  of  drugs  demonstrates  the 
North  American  spirit.    It  is  that  a^  the  big 


brother  who  has  much  and  uses  it  to  hm., 
his  little  brother."  'P 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Cherry  and  Mayor  Mur- 
phy, the  Dade  party  included  Dr.  w  n 
Bleser,  Dr.  L.  L.  Lund,  Dr.  A.  E.  Akers  Dr 
B.  L.  WUkerson.  Dr.  C.  D.  Hall,  Dr.  L.  p  jour 
dan.  Dr.  W.  H.  Fountain.  Dr.  Henry  Renedo 
Jr.,  Dr.  W.  p.  Briggle,  and  Dr.  H.  V.  Brlwi*' 
dentists.  •*'• 

The  physicians  were  Dr.  R.  P.  Dickey  Dr 
J.  W.  Dix.  Dr.  J.  B.  Liebler,  Dr.  H.  E.  Daniel- 
son.  Dr.  J.  J.  Groom,  Dr.  M.  A.  Larkln  Dr 
George  Williams,  Dr.  B.  G.  Lary.  Dr.  R.  k'  Ac- 
ton, Dr.  R.  L.  Smith,  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Kellogg. 

Jacksonville  was  represented  by  Efr 
Roger  M.  Hehn,  dentist,  and  Dr.  Emmett  Fer- 
guson, physician. 

The  trip  to  Quito  was  not  the  first  and  will 
not  be  the  last  for  the  Dade  doctors.  The 
idea  began  years  ago  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
sister  city  program  between  Coral  Gable* 
and  Cartegena.  Colcwnbia. 

In  an  exchange  of  visits  the  special  need 
for  help  in  meeting  health  problems  was  dls- 
covered.  Dr.  Cherry  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues responded  with  exchanges  of  ideas 
and  donations  of  drugs. 

The  result  was  so  constructive  that  an- 
nual visits  have  continued,  to  cities  in  Co- 
lombia. Costa  Rica,  and  now  Ecuador. 

Previous  visits  have  won  commendations 
from  Congress  and  from  the  White  House. 

"We  found  an  amazing  reservoir  of  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  but  an  almost  to- 
tal lack  of  communication  on  the  personal 
level,"  Dr.  Cherry  said.  "Ordinary  people  In 
these  cities  do  not  know  of  the  aid  that  flows 
between  governments.  They  do  not  tmder- 
stand  that  the  American  people  want  to  help 
them  improve  their  own  standards  of  daily 
living  and  have  no  ulterior  motives  in  doing 
so." 

Before  going  to  Quito  the  Dade  CountlaM 
collected  himdreds  of  pounds  of  drugs,  anti- 
biotics, special  baby  foods,  and  other  itetas. 

To  make  sure  that  these  got  In  the  proper 
hands  and  that  the  recipients  knew  where 
they  came  from.  Dr.  Cherry  and  the  others 
rode  in  delivery  trucks  and  personally  handed 
the  boxes  to  the  a*aff  mem.bers  at  the  hos- 
pitals. 

"These  people  aren't  looking  for  a  hand- 
out," said  Dr.  Cherry.  "They  are  proud,  ded- 
icated professional  men  and  they  ask  onlj 
for  the  tools  with  which  to  serve  their  pa- 
tients better. 

"We  hope  to  expand  until  the  doctors  and 
dentists  of  every  major  Latin  American  city 
have  colleagues  in  a  North  American  /:lty  to 
help  them. 

"When  that  is  accomplished  we  believe  we 
will  have  formed  a  bond  that  is  deep  and 
lasting  on  both  sides." 


Florida's   Heritage  Enriches  the  Natioi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted,  I  submit,  for  reprinting 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Florida  Times-Union  on  Saturday,  July 
24,  19S5,  entitled  "Florida's  Heritage  En- 
riches the  Nation" : 
PLoamA's  Herttage  Enriches  the  Nation 
Discovery  of  a  deposit  of  early  Spanish 
colonial  artifacts  near  Port  St.  Joe  by  a 
team  of  Plorlda  State  University  archeology 
students  led  by  Dr.  Hale  Smith  adds  still 
another  dimension  to  Florida's  rich  Spanish 


July  29,  1965 
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h«rita«e  currently  being  honored  in  the  St. 
Auin^lne  Quadricentennial  celebration, 
^e  FSU  students,  digging  on  the  remote 
northern  end  of  St.  Joseph  Peninsula,  across 
St  Jweph  Bay  from  Port  St.  Joe,  have  un- 
rnvered  hundreds  of  artifacts  typical  of  the 
frlv  18th  century,  indicating  it  to  be  the 
Mte  of  a  Spanish  settlement  of  that  era 

Extant  documents  refer  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  outpost  as  early  as  1701. 
Dr   Hall  called  the  discovery  of  numerous 
Samples  of  pottery,  clay  pipe  mtisket  balls, 
class  and  tile,  significant  not  only  for  flx- 
fne  the   location   of   another   Spanish   site 
but  because  "it  extends  ^^^^^"=^"1^,^!^^' 
The  discovery  recalls  an  anecdote  told  by 
a  Jacksonville   teacher   of   Florida   history. 
ib'owTonce  hostess  to  a  Virginia  friend. 
The  visitor  from  the  Old  Dominion    where 
local  history  is  a  point  of  personal  pride. 
SSmented  wryly  that  "teaching  Florida  ^a^- 
torv  must  be  easy,  since  there  Is  so  little 
r^  It  •■    The  Virginian  was  quickly  reoriented 
fn  her  historical  values  when   her  hostess 
noted  that  St.  Augustine  was  a  thriving  city 
with  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes 
Sen  the  first  parmenant  English  settlers 
landed  at  Jamestown. 

^7  new  find  in  the  Florida  panhandle 
offers  additional  evidence  that  Florida  is  truly 
the  cradle  of  history  on  the  North  Amer- 
^  Snent.  and  that  its  rich  Spanish 
cultural  heritage,  epitomized  in  the  ancient 
city's  current  observance,  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  infinite  variety  which  is  the  source  of 
national  strength  and  pride. 


What  Is  a  Liberal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29, 1965 
Mr.  KING  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  forefathers  came  to  this  country  not 
to  have  the  Government  do  things  for 
them,  but  to  get  a  chance  to  do  things 
for  themselves.  Yet,  many  today  either 
in  ignorance  of  history  or  in  the  naive 
notion  that  histoi-y  does  not  apply  to  us. 
believe  the  way  to  expand  freedom  and 
improve  man's  life  in  dealing  with  every 
problem  is  to  increase  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment over  him. 

An  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Troy  Record  newspaper  written  by 
its  distinguished  columnist,  Mr.  Dwight 
Marvin,  points  out  the  definition  of  a 
"liberal."  With  the  liberals  in  control 
of  this  Congress  by  better  than  a  2-to-l 
majority,  Federal  spending  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  unprecedented  rate  for  a 
variety  of  Great  Society  programs.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  been  obligating 
the  Federal  Government  for  these  in- 
creased expenditures,  taxes  on  a  number 
of  items  have  been  either  decreased  or 
eliminated  entirely.  The  end  result  of 
this  fiscal  irresponsibility  should  be  a 
vital  concern  to  everyone. 

Because  I  believe  Mr.  Marvin  has  given 
an  excellent  definition  of  "What  Is  a 
Liberal?"  I  include  his  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

What  Is  a  Liberal? 
(By   Dwight   Marvin) 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately 
about  liberals  in  politics.     It  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  term.     Many  a  liberal  is 


denounced,  in  some  circles,  as  a  radical. 
Many  a  mere  temperate  liberal  Is  denounced, 
in  other  quarters,  as  rank  conflervative. 
What  U  the  true  meaning  ol  the  word? 

Those  of  UB  who  have  been  studying  the 
political  language  of  the  day  are  anxious  to 
find  some  likeness  among  so-called  liberals 
which  Is  so  general  and  so  evident  that  we 
can  use  it  safely. 

There  Is  such  a  definition.  Liberals  in  one 
respect  are  all  alike.  They  want  to  spend 
money.  They  see  no  progress  without  lavish 
expenditure  and  they  demand  it  for  all  pur- 
poses They  are  never  discriminating.  The 
money  must  be  spent,  everywhere.  If  we 
haven't  got  It,  borrow  It.  It  is  lesse  majeste 
to  mention  that  fact  that  borrowed  money 
must  be  paid  back.  The  liberal  denounces 
anyone  who  tries  to  remind  citizens  of  this 

fact 

This  single  attitude  fits  each  and  every 
political  liberal  in  the  land.  Not  one  of 
them  is  interested  in  budget  balancing.  Not 
one  ever  looks  favorable  on  the  old  mortality 
which  would  limit  so-called  progress  to  the 
values  we  can  pay  for. 

We  have  a  good  example  of  this  m  the 
quiet,  but  evident,  feud  between  the  Ken- 
nedy clan  and  President  Johnson.  There  are 
wide  differences  In  their  positions  on  many 
matters— although.  In  a  property  political 
way  the   differences   are   not  often  openly 

^"luTSey  are  all  liberals.  The  President 
turned,  upon  becoming  President,  from  an 
admittedly  conservative,  often  narrow,  ca- 
reer- and  he  accepted  liberalism  as  his  new 
code  He  has  done  a  stanch  and  steady 
service  in  such  quarters.  The  Kennedy 
eroup  Bobby  in  particular  is  evident  will- 
ing to  undercut  the  presidential  program 
and  to  offer  a  somewhat  different  appr^h. 

Yet  they  are  all  liberals.  They  all  believe 
in  spending.  None  of  them  is  interested  In 
economy.  The  President  may  talk  about 
holding  budgets  down;  but  he  doesn't  per- 
form as  he  talks.  He  is  a  spender  of  the 
first  water.    So  are  the  Kennedys^ 

There  are  many  conservative  Democrats, 
millions  of  them.  In  the  South  they  have 
entire  control.  And  all  over  the  country 
there  are  Democrats  who  believe  m  a  bal- 
anced budget— as  neither  Johnson  nor  the 
Snnedys  do.  Not  now:  just  far  enough 
ahead.  If  at  all  to  affect  the  1968  election. 

Many  Republicans,  of  course,  are  "berals^ 
TheTshoutod  and  defected  in  1964.  We  are 
not  discussUig  partisan  politics.  We  are 
merely  asseri>lng,  with  no  fear  of  conteamc- 
tlon  that  the  one  sure  sunilarity,  the  only 
one  about  present  day  political  liberals  is 
that  they  all  want  to  spend  money-of  course 
for  worthy  purposes,  you  don't  spend  money 
for  anything  less.  And  they  want  to  spend 
it  whether  they  have  it  or  not.  The  Unite<i 
States  is  rich.  It  can  borrow  lor  anything  it 
wants. 


What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


the  1965  winner  was  Karen  E.  Reinhart, 
of  Johnson  City,  N.Y. 

Her  essay  is  Included  in  the  article 
which  follows: 

Article  By  R.  W.  Horace  S.  Evans 

Prom  Johnson  City,  from  St.  Johnsville. 
and  from  Verona  come  the  three  winners  of 
scholarships  in  the  annual  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Grand  Lodge  Committee  on 

Youth.  . 

The  scholarships,  made  possible  through 
the  Prank  M.  Totton  Memorial  Committee, 
headed  by  R.  W.  Fred  8.  Lawler,  were  won 
by  Miss  Karen  E.  BeUihart.  509  Ivy  Place. 
Johnson  City,  first;  Miss  Crystal  SetUe,  R.D. 
1  St  Johnsonvllle,  second;  and  Fletoher  A. 
Brothers,  Box  125,  Verona.  Miss  Reinhart. 
who  has  been  accepted  at  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Geneseo,  wUl  be  awarded 
$500-  Miss  SetUe,  who  has  been  accepted  at 
Wagner  CoUege  of  Staten  Island,  will  receive 
a  $300  scholarship;  and  Mr.  Brothers,  ac- 
cepted at  Houghton  College,  will  be  awarded 

$200. 

In  announcing  wlimers  of  the  scholar- 
ships. Past  Grand  Master  Nathan  Turk,  youth 
committee  chairman,  declared  the  contest 
this  year  attracted  far  more  entrants  than 
were  expected.  The  subject  "What  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  Means  to  Mte"  was  quite  a  challenge 
to  the  contestants.  aU  of  whom  wrote  amaz- 
ingly fine  essays. 

The  Empire  State  Mason  here  publishes 
Miss  Relnharfs  prize  wlimer: 

"WHAT   the    AMERICAN    FLAG    MEANS   TO    ME 

"The  American  flag  means  freedom  to  me. 
It  Is  a  symbol,  not  only  of  the  freeddms 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
fought  for  by  my  father  and  his  father  be- 
fore him,  but  the  God-given  freedom  which 
promotes  the  dignity  of  man. 

"The  flag  represents  the  right  to  choose 
my  own  way  of  Ufe.  This  is  precious  to  me 
becaxise  it  means  that,  as  long  as  oxir  beau- 
tiful ensign  vmves.  I  have  the  right  to  aspire 
to  greater  heights  and  to  think  my  own 
thoughts  without  apprehension. 

"Otir  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  my  right  to  wor- 
ship as  I  choose,  without  fear.  This  was 
most  Important  to  those  who  sailed,  In  tiny 
ships,  to  thU  great  land  many  years  ago  to 
escape  persecution  for  their  beliefs.  Re- 
ligious freedom  continues  to  be  important 
today  as  people  throughout  the  world  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity. 

"The  American  flag  means  more  to  me  than 
just  a  pretty,  red  and  white  striped,  piece 
of  cloth  bUlowing  in  the  breeze.  It  iB  the 
banner  of  a  free  Nation  that  desires  to  be  a 
friend  and  brother  to  all.  This  powerful 
Nation  does  not  want  to  rule  the  world;  Jt 
simply  wants  to  extend  the  rights  of  'Life. 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness'  to 
every  man  everywhere. 

"The  American  flag  bears  witness  to  all 
that,  it  is  an  emblem  of  peace  and  liberty 
with  honor,  and  remains  the  flag  of  free 
hearts.  It  inspires  me  to  love  of  God  and 
country,  for  it  is  under  God  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  continue  to  wave  'o'er  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.'  " 


OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  July-Au- 
gust 1965  edition  of  the  Empire  State 
Mason.  An  excellent  choice  of  subject 
was  made  for  this  year's  annual  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  New  York's  Grand 
Lodge  Committee  on  Youth. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  was,  "What 
tlie  American  Flag  Means  to  Me,"  and 


Memorial  for  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  SpeaJter.  one 

of  the  finest  tributes  to  the  late  Adlai 

Stevenson  was  delivered  recently  by  the 

distinguished  former  Governor  of  Penn- 
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of  former  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence 
Tf  nlted  Nations  Association  of  Pltts- 
E>a..  July  25,  1965) 

think  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  how 

memories   pass   before   the 

how  many  thoughts,  happy  and 

flowing  forth,  how  many  char- 

of  human  warmth  and  greatness 

1.    And  all  this,  of  course,  deepens 

,  while  at  once  enlarging  the  gratl- 

1  boee  of  us  who  lived  in  an  era  with 

rejoiced  in  knowing  him,  person- 

afar,  who  admired  him,  followed 

loved  him. 

ght  to  us  all,  of  varying  ages  and 

backgrounds,  from  places  distant 

well  as  here  in  his  homeland,  a 

umanlty  which  sometimes  is  hard 

and  difficult  to  admit. 

substance   to   the   yearnings   for 

^orld  and  a  more  perfect  humanity, 

this  in  tis  through  an  appeal 

and  reason  and  high  purpose, 

a  playing  on  emotion   or  the 

I  -ulleful  deceit. 

a  man  of  reason,  yet  he  saw  no 

between  reason  and  faith,  between 

the  obtainable,  between  courage 
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the  Honorable  David  L.  Law- 
include  it  at  this  point  in  my 


to  our  political  thinking  a  de- 
a  devotion  that  elevated  thought 
our  goals.     Yet  he  was  twice 
office  of  national  leadership  where 
have  had  the  responsibility — the 
buhlen  of  responsibility,  as  be   de- 
gulde  oiir  political   destinies 
shape  the  future  of  mankind, 
failure  of  candidacy  did  not  mean 
pi  rpose — nor,  indeed,  of  his  service. 
said    and    did    as    a    presidential 
lelped  create  the  philosophy  and 
ilch  now  guide  us,  and  in   these 
he  had  the  duty  to  represent  us  in 
fonom    and    to    express,    in    far 
words  alone,  the  views  and  the 
the  determination  of  this  Nation. 
did  represent  America — he  repre- 
finnness  in  devotion  to  freedom's 
concern  for  mankind's  progress. 
of   heart   as   well   as   pocket 
less  fortunate,  our  obligation 
( Jid  our  dedication  to  the  siirvival 
and  its  flowering, 
a  thoughtful  man,  thoughtful  of 
ctful   of  their  views,   aware   of 
1.  attentive  to  the  common  line- 
h^unanlty.     He    was    thoughtful,   as 
Ideas    and    actions,    weighting 
and  observant  of  alternatives  and 
a  pproaches,  yet  he  was  not.  as  some 
;sted,  a  man  of  indecision  or  of 
He  believed  decision,  to  be  correct, 
very  natiire  be  fed  on  thought 
Having  done  that,  having  satis- 
^emental  requirement,  action  was 
]  urpoee  was  certain, 
nothing  Incompatible  between  in- 
decision,  between  principle  and 
conscience  and  performance, 
proved  that  reason  is  not  a 
that  trust  is  not  a  weakness. 

remind  us  that  words  of  elo- 
weapons  of  force  and  persuasion, 
spring  from  conviction  and  result 
'Tig  thought. 

else,  he  made  us  aware  of  the 

the  role  of  civilized  man  in  the 
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the  way  of  civilized  man  in  its 
description.  He  was  kind  to 
firm  in  hla  convlctionfl  and  sure 


in  his  purpose.  He  was  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  hmnan  being  but  respectful 
of  the  human  spirit  and  confident  of  the 
human  aspiration.  He  had  the  patience 
of  a  man  of  history,  yet  this  never  tempered 
his  zeal  as  a  man  anxious  and  determined 
to  undo  wrongs  and  serve  Justice. 

His  was  a  perspective,  neither  of  the  starry- 
eyed  nor  of  the  despondent.  It  was  the  per- 
spective that  came  from  honest  appraisal 
and  confident  faith — the  perspective  of  a 
man  of  thought  as  well  as  action,  of  one 
who  dared  dream  bright  dreams  and  sought 
then  to  bring  them  into  form,  not  Just  as 
a  matter  of  desire  but  of  duty. 

Yet  he  was  also  very  much  the  realist,  as 
when  he  said  in  1954,  that  "the  quest  for 
peace  and  sectirity  is  not  a  day's  or  a  dec- 
ade's work.  F^or  us  it  may  be  everlasting." 
And  he  devoted  himself  to  that  work,  not 
for  a  day.  not  for  a  decade,  but  for  a  life- 
time. What  he  did,  and  the  causes  he 
served,  did  not  fall  with  him  on  a  London 
street.     He  taught  lis  better  than  that. 

We  shall  never  see  the  likeness  of  him 
again,  yet  he  shall  never  be  gone  from  us 
because  his  thoughts  and  his  work  were 
too  important,  too  well-conceived,  too  nobly 
performed  to  be  that  transient  or  that  trans- 
parent. 

They  are  his  memorial,  which  will  grow 
more  beautiful  and  more  significant  still 
as  they  are  served  by  those  left  behind  in 
the  years  ahead. 

No  one,  as  Justice  Goldberg  has  remarked, 
can  replace  him.  But  neither  can  any  of 
us  ever  forget  him. 

That  is  why  the  work  goes  on. 

That  is  why  it  will  succeed. 

That  Is  why  we  remember  him  with  not 
Just  respect  and  affection,  but  with  a  willing 
acceptance  of  re6jx>nslblllty  which  is  his 
legacy  to  mankind  and  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

How  honestly  and  vigorously  we  pursue 
that  responsibility  will  be  the  measure  of 
our  memory  of  him.  and  our  belief  in  what 
he  stood  for  and   fought  for. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  a  testing  of  the  validity 
of  his  life  and  the  value  of  his  thoughts. 

No  memorial  could  be  more  fitting,  none 
more  challenging,  none  more  glorious  to  erect 
in  the  society  of  man. 

Let  us  do  it  with  sureness  and  devotion, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  greatness  we  have 
had  the  forttme  to  know  in  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OP   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  invited  to  make  the 
keynote  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
recent  State  encampment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Missouri,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  that  time  the  theme  of  my  talk 
centered  aroimd  the  order  closing  32  vet- 
eran facilities  last  January  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  modifications  proposed  in 
June  by  the  President's  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Facilities. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  em- 
phasized our  Government's  traditional 
policy  of  adequate  veteran  care  and  bene- 
fits. It  was  pointed  out  the  closing  order 
was  founded  upon  a  premise  of. false 


economy  and  that  many  arguments  ad- 
vanced  at  the  time  of  the  June  com- 
promise were  fallacious. 

I  have  asked  leave  at  this  time  to  ex- 
tend  my  remarks  made  in  St.  Louis  in 
order  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  fact  that  al- 
though  H.R.  202  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  almost  2  months  ago,  it  has  not 
been  granted  a  rule.  It  is  no  nearer 
consideration  by  our  body  of  the  Con- 
gress than  when  it  was  reported  early 
in  June. 

It  is  my  hope  some  of  the  thouglits 
expressed  at  St.  Louis  may  be  meaning- 
ful to  those  Members  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  VA  facility  in  their  districts 
I  remain  equally  hopeful  that  portions 
of  those  remarks  might  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  Members  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieve that  care  for  our  veteran  popula- 
tion should  not  be  reduced  or  down- 
graded. They  should  be  reminded  that 
the  battle  has  not  been  won.  There 
must  be  a  reversal  of  the  January  de- 
cision. Now  it  appears  it  will  be  neces- 
sitated by  the  intensification  of  our  mill- 
tary  efforts  in  southeast  Asia.  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  remarks: 
VA  Closing  :  The  Battxe  Is  Yet  To  Bk  Won 

Commander  Chrlsco,  Ambassador  Davlj 
and  my  fellow  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  this  morning,  unlike  some 
who  bear  the  burden  of  the  description  of 
"public  servant."  I  am  going  to  try  to  say 
exactly  what  I  mean  and  mean  exactly  what 
I  say. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  subject  that  Is  close 
to  your  heart  and  undoubtedly  the  overrid- 
ing issue  of  the  convention — the  pending 
closing  of  some  17  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities,  including  our  regional  office  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

My  comrades,  I  have  never  been  more 
proud  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  W^ars  than 
I  have  been  since  January  13,  the  date  the 
proposed  closing  of  32  VA  facilities  was  an- 
nounced. Your  leaders  at  all  levels  have 
put  up  a  magnificent  fight. 

If  you  had  not  moved  into  the  vacuum 
quickly  and  decisively,  all  32  VA  installa- 
tions would  have  been  closed  rather  than 
only  17. 

If  there  la  one  thing  that  comes  out  of 
this  whole  episode,  it  is  the  fact  that  by  your 
valiant  fight  the  powers  that  be  in  Washing- 
ton are  now  fully  aware  that  this  Nation's 
veterans  are  not  sleeping  but  are  alert  to  the 
dangers  that  exist  and  will  be  ready  to  chal- 
lenge at  a  moment's  notice  any  further  clos- 
ings that  may  be  proposed. 

Some  people  in  Washington  think  the 
veteran  no  longer  exists,  but  instead  is  a 
meaningless  statistic  to  be  fed  into  a  com- 
puter. Thank  God  most  Americans  do  not 
feel  that  way. 

Our  Government's  traditional  policies  have 
been  to  provide  adequate  benefits  for  war 
veterans,  especially  for  those  who  carried 
their  wounds  home  and  for  those  with  fam- 
ilies who  never  returned. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  were  bene- 
fits for  veterans  in  this  country  even  before 
there  was  a  United  States  of  America.  Long 
before  the  Constitution  was  ratified,  the  Pil- 
grims of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Colony  wrote 
into  law  that  any  soldier  injured  while  fight- 
ing "shall  be  maintained  completely  by  tM 
Colony  during  his  life."  Several  Colonies  ef- 
tablished  similar  laws. 

The  recent  order  closing  these  veterans  fa- 
cilities is  more  than  Just  a  routine  veterans 
problem.  It  is  more  than  a  medical  matter, 
more  than  a  social  problem,  and  even  more 
than  an  economic  matter.  In  truth,  many 
of  the  closings  involved  a  moral  and  an 
ethical  question. 
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congress  after  Congress  has  stated  and  re- 
statS  and  then  ratified  again  and  again  toe 
*  ^IfHnn  that  both  service  and  non- 
SS  connects  veterans  would  be  given 
^w.  v«»Kt  care  possible. 

*^ln  effect,  theVewas  a  contract  between  the 
congress  and  the  VA  on  the  one  hand  and 
r?!^  veterans  population  on  the  other.  The 
dSU've  of  J^^ry  13  ordering  the  closing 
Jrt^ese  32  hospitals  and  administrative  fa- 
cUiUes  is  nothing  more  or  nothing  less  than 
,  breach  of  this  implied  contract. 

in  spite  of  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity 
in  this  country,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  settled  for  reducing  and  curtailing  their 
measure  of  service  to  the  worthy  and  needy 
Sans  of  this  Nation.  This  reduction  1b 
proposed  at  a  time  when  we  are  shoveling 
billions  of  dollars  around  the  world  in  a  for- 
eign aid  program  to  recipients  who  reward 
o?r  efforts  with  ingratitude  and  hostility, 
expressed  by  the  destruction  of  U.S.  property 

'"oTthe  afternoon  of  June  8,  a  messenger 
hand  delivered  to  my  office  In  Washington  a 
coDV  of  the  Presidential  order  implementing 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'Facilities.  This  meant  that  President 
Johnson  had  Just  placed  his  sUmp  of  ap- 
nroval  on  the  committee's  recommendation 
that  5  of  the  11  hospitals,  2  of  the  4  doml- 
ciliaries.  and  8  of  the  17  regional  offices 
ordered  closed  on  January  13  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  operation. 

Some  of  the  administration's  stalwarts 
pointed  out  that  this  reversal  of  the  January 
decision  should  make  us  all  grateful  and 
cause  us  to  cease  our  protest  against  the 
remaining  closings.  ._„„«■ 

Is  is  my  opinion  an  even  better  argument 
can  be  made  that  this  was  Just  a  crum  tossed 
out  to  those  who  rightfully  deserve  a  whole 
loaf  The  order  left  standing  more  than 
half  the  unwarranted  original  decision  to 
close  or  consolidate  32  veterans'  facilities. 

I  don't  know  how  the  President  could  have 
been  talked  into  approving  the  original  clew- 
ing order  in  January.  Even  the  worst  sooth- 
sayer would  certainly  have  been  able  to  pre- 
dict the  embarrassment  these  decisions  would 
present  to  the  current  administration. 

We  must  speculate  that  he  has  been  so 
busy  that  he  was  unable  to  devote  his  full 
and  undivided  attention  to  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  closings.  He  must 
have  been  completely  preoccupied  with  mili- 
tary events  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  where  he  has  shown  such  great 
energy,   skill,   and   Judgment   in  defense   of 

freedom.  ^  ^        , 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  President  has  al- 
ready found  it  necessary  to  reverse  15  of  the 
original  decisions,  and  we  all  hope  and  pray 
that  there  will  be  more  reversals  in  the  near 
future. 

Some  of  us  In  the  Congress  intend  to  see 
to  it  that  legislation  is  passed  requiring  f\ir- 
ther  reversals. 

No  one  is  in  a  better  position  than  the 
President  to  realize  that  the  conduct  of  war 
is  insepyarable  from  the  problem  of  adequate 
veteran  care.  If  we  Intensify  our  efforts  In 
military  objectives  in  southeast  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expand — not  contract — our  veterans' 
programs. 

Today,  now,  is  no  time  to  consider  or  even 
hint  at  reversal  of  the  time-honored  plan 
that  ovir  veterans  should  receive  the  best  care 
possible. 

The  Chief  Executive  in  his  letter  to  Ad- 
ministrator Driver  expressed  concern  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  that  Is  not  fully 
Justified  in  terms  of  "sound  economy  and 
comi>asslon  for  our  veterans."  I  submit  that 
neither  of  these  criteria  can  be  met  with  re- 
spect to  either  the  original  decision  or  the 
closings  approved  on  June  8. 

There  is  no  sound  economy  In  either  of 
the  President's  closing  orders.  There  is  only 
the  false  economy  which  transfers  costs  and 
inconvenience  to  the  shoulders  of  the  indi- 
vidual veterans  In  no  financial  condition  to 
bear  these  coeta. 


Nor  are  these  decisions  very  compassionate. 
There  is  no  way  the  closings  can  be  sugar 
coated  or  dressed  up  to  merit  that  designa- 
tion. The  closings  are  callous  and  cruel  in 
their  disregard  for  the  need  of  the  aged  vet- 
erans who  deserve  much  better. 

I  submit  to  you  this  morning  that  you  can 
search  and  search  in  vain  to  find  one  logi- 
cal forthright  statement  of  Justification  or 
adequate  explanation  of  these  closings.  In- 
stead, you  will  be  given  one  after  another 
contradictory  reason  for  closing  a  particular 

facility.  ^    ^,  4.  ^ 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  contradictory 

statements. 

First,  the  VA  said  it  was  necessary  to  close 
hospitals  because  new  construction  was 
bringing  additional  beds  into  use  and  total 
number  of  beds  was  limited  by  law  to  125,000. 
The  truth  is  there  were  only  119,000  beds 
in  use  when  this  statement  was  made,  and 
that  left  a  margin  of  6.000  beds  to  be  taken 
up  in  construction.  The  further  truth  is 
it  will  require  several  years  of  new  con- 
struction to  use  up  that  margin. 

Second,  the  VA  tried  to  Justify  closing 
some  of  the  hospitals  by  saying  staffing  was 
a  major  problem. 

The  truth  U  the  VA  recruiting  bulletin  put 
out  Just  a  few  months  ago  listed  only  8 
vacancies  for  all  11  hospitals  and  the  4 
domlciliaries  listed  in  the  closing  order 
How  can  anyone  believe  there  are  difficult 
problems  in  holding  staff? 

Third,  the  VA  is  inconsistent  on  the  issue 
of  hospital  size. 

I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  transparent  in- 
consistency for  the  VA  to  try  to  shove  down 
our  throats  the  proposition  that  good  medi- 
cal care  can  only  be  provided  by  big  hospitals 
whiie  at  the  very  same  moment  HEW  con- 
tinues almost  every  single  week  to  distribute 
money  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  hosplUls  smaller  than 
the  VA  proposes  to  close. 

We  know  what  happens  when  a  veterans 
hospital  closes,  but  what  is  the  impact  of 
the  closing  of  a  regional  office?  What  does 
that  really  mean? 

Among  other  things,  it  means  the  claimant 
may  find  it  impossible  to  appear  before  a 
rating  board,  and  it  means  that  many  indi- 
vidual veterans  will  have  Increased  expenses 
in  connection  with  their  claims. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  parallel,  but  I  guess 
about  as  good  a  comparison  as  tc  could  find 
would  be  to  close  all  the  civU  courts  in  a 
given  area  and  transfer  their  activities  to 
centralized  courts,  thus  requiring  attorneys, 
defendants,  plaintiffs  and  witnesses  to  travel 
great  distances  for  every  court  appearance. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  you  would  hear  a 
cry  that  would  be  heard  clear  around  the 
world.  Everyone  would  scream  that  Justice 
had  become  a  luxury  and  only  those  with 
abundant  time  and  money  could  ever  seek 
her  ear  or  receive  her  smile. 

Yet  the  administration's  proposal  will 
create  a  similar  situation  for  many  veterans 
who  seek  to  pursue  a  claim  with  the  VA. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  VA  has  carefully  and 
utterly  avoided  important  facts  in  attempt- 
ing to  Justify  the  closing  of  regional  offices 
as  well  as  hospitals. 

For  instance,  they  have  tried  to  make  us 
all  believe  that  90  percent  of  all  contacts  in 
these  regional  offices  are  made  through  cor- 
respondence, rather  than  through  personal 
contacts. 

Our  great  VFW  truth  squad  caught  them 
redhanded  on  this  one. 

As  to  mail  contact,  the  truth  squad  found 
they  had  included  annual  questionnaires, 
separate  letters  relating  to  a  single  claim, 
returned  form  letters,  and  even  personal  mall 
received  by  employees. 

But  when  personal  contacts  were  coxmted, 
visits  to  service  officers  of  veterans'  orga- 
nizations and  visits  to  operating  officers  of 
the  regional  office  were  ignored. 

To  me,  that  Is  hardly  an  example  of  fair 
play. 
I  am  sure  we  could  go  on  and  on  finding 


breaches  and  even  great.  gapin«  holes  to 
the  explanations  the  VA  uses  In  attempttng 
to  justify  these  closings.  The  public  rec- 
ord on  this  controversy  Is  full  Of  them. 

Well,  perhaps  we  cannot  undo  what  has 
been  done  to  us  at  Kansas  City  or  the  other 
places  to  be  closed,  but  we  certainly  can  put 
some  law  on  the  statute  books  to  prevent 
it  from  happening  again. 

We  can  pass  legislation  which  will  not  only 
require  the  VA  to  notify  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  advance  of  proposed  faculty  clos- 
ings, but  will  also  require  that  such  pro- 
posals  receive  the  proper  consent  of  appro- 
priate Congressional  leaders  prior  to  such 
closings. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  order  of  the  clos- 
ings, the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
met  and  reported  out  such  a  bill.  H.B.  203. 
which  had  been  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee since  the  original  order  of  January  13. 
This  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
committee  Just  about  an  hoiu-  away  from 
the  time  the  President  chose  to  make  pubUc 
his  order  to  stand  fast  on  half  of  the  clos- 
ings ordered  last  January. 

It  is  a  bill  of  great  and  vital  Importance 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  and 
you  should  aU  be  made  familiar  with  its 

provisions.  

Briefly.  HJl.  202  provides  that  new  hospi- 
tals costing  more  than  $100,000  or  alttn- 
tlons  to  existing  hospitals  costing  more  than 
$500,000  may  not  proceed  xmless  authorteed 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

It  fiuther  provides  that  alterations  In  ex- 
cess of  $200,000  but  less  than  $500,000  can 
be  carried  out  only  after  the  VA  submits  Its 
prospectxis  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  if  a  period  of  60  days  passes  when 
there  is  no  resolution  passed  by  the  ccan- 
mlttee  in  opposition  to  the  change. 

Another  provision  of  section  1  provides 
that  no  hospital  or  domiciliary  In  operation 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
over  which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  Jiu-lsdlction  shall  be  closed  untU 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  gives  Ita 
explicit  approval  through  a  resolution. 

These  provisions  follow  the  model  estab- 
lished for  projects  xinder  the  jurisdlctton  of 
the  Public  Works  Committees  of  Congrsas 
That  law  has  l>een  found  workable  with  re- 
spect to  most  buildings  constructed  or  sought 
to  be  closed  and  abaodoned  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Had  such  a  statute  l>een  on  the  books  last 
January,  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress would  have  been  spared  much  of  the 
travail  and  heartache  of  the  last  6  months. 
The  President  could  have  made  his  pjo- 
posal  to  the  Congress  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  could  have  examined  it 
thoroughly  under  more  auspicious  and  less 
emotional  circumstances. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  would 
have  found  acceptable  those  proposals  which 
were  directly  In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare 
of  our  veterans. 

No  person  who  la  truly  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  aged  or  disabled  veteran  should 
be  deluded  into  believing  that  HJl.  202  will 
be  quickly  or  even  easily  passed  Into  law. 

It  will  be  opposed  by  the  administration. 
It  vsrill  be  scorned  by  the  liberal  press.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  it  could  be  hindered 
or  delayed  by  the  leadership  of  the  House. 

Yet  i  firmly  believe  that  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — ^both  liberal  and  con- 
servative— will  not  let  opposition  or  pres- 
sure deter  them  from  responding  to  the  caU 
of  duty.  ^         ^  . 

I  believe  that  H.R.  202  will  pass  by  a  fair 

margin. 

I  hazard  a  further  prediction  that  in  the 
event  of  possible  Presidential  disapproval,  a 
strong  reaction  would  be  created  which 
would  invite  passing  the  bill  again  by  an 
even  healthier  margin. 

Yet  H.R.  202  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  bill. 
It  will  need  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  it  will  have  to  be  supplemented 
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I  propose  is  directly  tied  to 
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a  political  fixer  around  Washington  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  New  Deal  more  than 
30  years  ago.  He  has  run  some  important 
errands  for  Mr.  Johnson  and  has  had  a  some- 
what dizzying  record  defending  loyalty  and 
security  risks. 

When,  last  October,  at  the  height  of  the 
presidential  campaign,  Lyndon  Johngon 
found  himself  deeply  embarrassed,  he  turned 
instinctively  to  Portas.  The  embarassment 
was  occasioned  by  the  disclosure  that  Walter 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Johnson's  most  trusted  White 
House  assistant,  had  been  arrested  for  a  sec- 
ond time  by  Washington  police  on  a  morals 
charge. 

Jenkins,  aware  of  Portas'  close  relation- 
ship with  Johnson,  anticipated  the  Presi- 
dent by  telephoning  Portas  with  the  word, 
"I'm  in  terrible  trouble."  Fortas  arranged 
for  Jenkins  to  meet  him  at  the  Fortas  home 
in  Georgetown,  when  he  poured  out  his 
story.  The  newspapers  had  got  hold  of  the 
facts. 

Portas  immediately  called  Clark  Clifford, 
another  lawyer  with  clout,  an  intimate  of 
Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson,  and  to- 
gether they  made  the  rounds  of  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers,  seekin-  to  get  the  story 
supF>ressed.  But  Mr.  Johnson,  in  New  York, 
learned  that  the  story  would  shortly  move  on 
the  wire  services.  He  called  Portas  at  once 
and  assigned  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  where 
Jenkins  had  been  put  in  storage  and  get  his 
resignation.  Portas  was  able  shortly  to  re- 
port that  the  mission  had  been  accomplished, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to  wash  his  hands 
of  a  scandal. 

In  previous  time  Fortas  helped  Alger  Hiss 
and  Harry  Dexter  White,  Soviet  agents,  to 
draft  the  United  Nations  Charter.  He  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  Owen  Lattimore  when 
that  "expert"  on  the  Orient  had  to  rush  home 
from  Afghanistan  to  face  charges  by  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  that  he  had  been 
promoting  Communist  objectives  in  Asia. 

Lattimore  termed  Portas  a  "solid  rock"  in 
helping  him  through  his  ordeal.  Portas' 
services  did  not,  however,  save  Lattimore  from 
being  Indicted  on  seven  charges  of  perjury 
arising  from  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  nor  did  it 
prevent  the  committee  from  pronouncing 
that  from  aroimd  1930  Lattimore  had  been  "a 
oonscious,  auticulate  Instrument  of  the  So- 
viet conspiracy." 

Liberals,  however,  know  their  way  around 
Washington,  and  a  Federal  Judge  of  that  per- 
suasion was  easily  induced  to  get  Lattimore 
off  the  hook  by  finding  that  the  indictment 
lacked  clarity.  The  Department  of  Justice 
had  suggested  that  the  Judge  disqualify  him- 
self for  reasons  of  manifest  bias,  but  the 
suggestion  was  spurned  and  the  case  never 
went  to  a  Jury  to  be  heard  on  its  merits. 
Portas  and  his  associates  represented  Latti- 
more. 

The  appoint  of  Fortas  has  two  advantages 
in  the  eyes  of  the  administration.  It  pro- 
vides the  White  House  with  an  astute  and 
trusted  agent  with  a  sharp  instinct  for  the 
political  angles  on  the  highest  Oourt  in  the 
land,  and  It  perpetuates  the  liberal  majority 
which  holds  forth  under  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren.  If  it  also  pays  off  a  few  political 
debts,  who,  among  friends,  is  to  cavil  about 
that? 
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Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  of  the  United  States  once 


again  carefully  outlined  to  the  world 
friend  and  foe  alike,  why  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. He  again  announced  that  Ameri- 
can policy,  with  which  I  strongly  concur 
is  committed  toward  a  careful  explora- 
tion of  every  possible  road  to  peace. 

He  restated  American  determination 
not  to  abandon  South  Vietnam  to  Com- 
munist tyranny,  and  called  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  exert  every  effort  to- 
ward  bringing  to  bear  its  good  offices  in 
effecting  peace. 

It  was  an  impressive  speech,  and  I 
believe  the  editorial  from  today's  New 
York  Times,  which  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, is  an  able  commentary  on  this  most 
important  address: 

This  Ib  Really  War 

The  President's  measured  speech  lo  the 
Nation  yesterday  could  leave  no  doubt  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  which  this 
coimtry  finds  Itself  today  In  respect  to  the 
vrar  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  is  now  fighting  a  land 
war  in  Asia — a  limited  one  so  far  but  never- 
theless a  war  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  is 
a  war  to  which  more  men,  materiel,  and 
money  must  dally  be  committed — not  to 
achieve  an  evanescent  victory  but  to  prevent 
fiu^her  deterioration  In  the  American  mili- 
tary position.  It  is  a  war  In  the  Jvmgles  of 
Asia  against  an  ever-growing  and  well- 
trained  guerrilla  force  that  is  fighting  in  its 
own  kind  of  country  among  Its  own  people 
to  overthrow  a  government  of  no  popular 
standing  or  strength,  with  which  the  United 
States  is  allied. 

It  is  a  war  the  primary  goal  of  which  now— 
so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned— 
Is  to  convince  the  Communists  that  they 
cannot  achieve  their  alms  In  Vietnam  by 
force  of  arms.  And  It  is  a  war  which,  as  both 
the  President  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  have  indi- 
cated could  go  on  for  months,  year.s.  or 
decades. 

Despite  the  deep  difficulties  of  the  present 
and  the  tremendous  implications  lor  the  fu- 
ture, few  Americans  will  quarrel  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  determined  conclusion  to 
hold  on  in  Vietnam.  This  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  saying  we  will  bring  the  other  side 
to  its  knees. 

The  President  is  now  encouraging  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  to  see  what  the  United 
Nations  or  any  member  country  can  do  to 
bring  about  negotiations.  It  Is  vital  to  keep 
open  the  door  to  a  parley,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
specifically  mentioned  his  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss Hanoi's  own  proposals.  The  possibili- 
ties of  utilizing  the  1954  Geneva  agreement 
need  further  exploration,  as  the  President 
again  indicated.  However,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  breakdown  of  the  1954  treaty 
was  as  much  the  fault  of  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington as  It  was  of  Hanoi. 

But — no  doubt  because  of  the  deteriorating 
military  situation  which  President  Johnson 
has  Just  taken  steps  to  arrest — the  Commu- 
nists In  recent  months  have  shown  no  indi- 
cation whatsoever  of  a  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate. Therefore,  the  problem  that  face.s  the 
President  and  the  American  people  today  is 
to  convince  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 
Communists  that,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "a 
violent  solution  is  Impossible."  This  goes 
for  both  sides.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  knows  this  and  publicly  recog- 
nizes it,  and  Is  ready  "to  move  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  conference  table"  without 
preconditions. 

The  President  made  It  very  clear  yesterday 
that  he  Intends  a  controlled  and  severely 
limited  operation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States;  and  this  is  as  important  a  point  ns 
could  be  made.  It  is  fruitless  at  this  stage 
to  argue  over  errors  of  past  policy,  going 
back  to  1954  and  even  further  beyond.  What 
is  vital  is  that  this  war  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  be  held  down  to  the  absolute 
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minimum  necessary  to  prove  to  Hanoi  and 
Jelptag  that  military  aggression  U  not  wortH- 
wblle  and  never  WlU  be. 


Age  Diicrimination  in  America:  Too  Old 
To  Work,  but  Too  Yonng  To  Retire 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
67  years  since  It  was  founded,  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eagles  has  successfully 
sponsored  Federal  and  State  legislation 
sought  by  the  workingman  in  his  struggle 
for  social  justice.  x    r^K- 

Eagles  were  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
battle  for  old-age  pension  laws  and  for 
the  establishment  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  was  enacted  after  a  14-year  fight 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Eagles  and 
organized  labor. 

In  recent  years,  the  FOE  has  turned 
Its  attention  to  mitigating  the  cruel  eco- 
nomic discrimination  exercised  against 
workers  who  seek  new  employment  in 
the  years  of  their  maturity.  Through  a 
jobs-after-40  campaign,  Eagles  have 
sought  to  af&rm  the  propositon  that  a 
prospective  employee  ought  to  be  judged 
by  his  previous  work  experience,  by  his 
capabilities,  and  his  willingness  to  work- 
but  not  by  the  arbitrary  yardstick  of  his 
chronological  age.  ,  ^  ^    xv. 

Their  concerted  efforts  have  led  to  the 
enactment  of  23  State  laws  which  pro- 
hibit employment  practices  that  arbi- 
trarily discriminate  on  account  of  age. 
In  turn,  these  laws  created  a  climate  in 
which  President  Johnson  could  issue  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11141,  banning  the  use 
of  age  limits  in  advertising  or  in  employ- 
ment practices  by  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor doing  business  with  the  U5. 
Government. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  60th  anmver- 
sary  of  Aerie  No.  385. 1  had  the  pleasure 
to  address  my  Brother  Eagles  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  on  the  subject  of  jobs- 
after-40  legislation.  Under  previous 
leave  granted  me,  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  that  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Eagles'  Jobs-Aiter-40  Campaign 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  address  my 
Brother  Eagles.  Other  fraternal  orders  pro- 
mote good  fellowship,  do  good  deeds,  and  do 
them  well.  Other  fraternal  orders  provide 
death  payments  or  other  benefits  to  their 
members.  But  the  Eagles  go  further  than 
that.  They  reach  outside  their  own  ranks 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

As  an  Eagle— and  as  your  Congressman— 
I  am  pratlcularly  interested  In  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Eagles  In  fostering  tUnely  leg- 
islation to  alleviate  pressing  social  problems. 
Certainly  no  legislative  efforts  could  be 
more  appropriate  and  more  timely  In  this 
age  of  automation  than  the  national  Eagle 
program  to  eliminate  Job  discrimination 
against  men  and  women  after  they  reach  the 
age  of  40. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  the 
pleasant  anomaly  involved  in  the  Eagles 
legislative  efforts? 


Here  we  ai« — an  organization  that  1b 
scrupulously  nonpartisan  and  in  which  no 
man's  religion  is  permitted  to  count  either 
for  or  against  him— and  yet  the  Eagles  have 
religiously  supported  highly  poUtlcal  legisla- 
tion No  matter  how  formidable  the  opposi- 
tion' or  how  charged  the  Issue,  if  proposals 
are  in  accord  with  the  lofty  Ideals  we  profess 
then  we  march  straight  to  the  legislative 
barricades. 

THE  eagles'  LEGISLATrVE  RECORD 

Look  at  our  record  of  accomplishments: 
The  first  Mothers'  Pension  Act  in  the 
United  States  was  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  1911  because  of  efforts  by  the 
late  Judge  E.  K.  Porterfleld,  a  brother  Eagle 
from  Kansas  City  who  had  observed  the 
plight  of  needy  widowed  mothers  in  his 
courtroom.  .        _,. 

Eagles  helped  steer  this  pioneering  Mis- 
souri law  through  the  State  legislature  at 
Jefferson  City  In  1811.  just  as  they  are  work- 
ing hard  to  steer  the  Jobs-over-40  law 
through  the  pame  body  today.  ^  ^  ,^  ^ 
It  was  an  Eagle  In  Montana  who  drafted 
the  first  State  old-age  pension  act,  the  model 
for  old-age  pensions  enacted  by  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  When  the  1933  na- 
tional convention  of  Eagles  was  held,  dele- 
Kates  were  able  to  view  with  great  pride  the 
20  pens  that  had  been  used  by  the  same 
number  of  Governors  to  sign  State  pension 
nlans  Into  law. 

In  the  early  1930's  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  became  the  first  major  peoples 
lobby  in  Washington. 

Our  Washington  dreams  were  big,  and  yet 
we  somehow  were  able  to  fulfill  them.  The 
Eagles  campaigned  for  nothing  less  than  en- 
actment of  a  national  social  security  act. 
After  14  years  and  a  million  dollars  In  edu- 
cational efforts,  such  a  biU  was  signed  into 

More  recenUy.  beginning  In  1957,  we  have 
seen  the  start  of  another  major  legislative 
effort  by  the  Eagles— the  Jobs-after-40  cam- 
paign It  Is  due  to  the  viirldespread  effect  of 
this  POE  campaign  that  public  attention 
has  been  focused  on  unjust  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  age. 

A    DUAL   AGE    STANDARD 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  society  that 
employers  usuaUy  consider  their  older 
workers  to  be  the  most  valuable  workers 
because  they  possess  skills,  good  Judgment, 
loyalty  and  dedication  to  their  vocation 
Yet  the  minute  they  begin  to  think  about 
hiring  new  men,  they  toss  these  considera- 
tions to  the  wind.  ^».  ,  „♦  *i,o* 
Consider  the  disparity  In  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  persons  chosen  to  guide  the 
affairs  of  state  are  older  men  and  women. 

For  instance,  the  average  age  of  Senators 
in  the  current  89th  Congress  Is  57.7  years, 
and  the  average  age  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  50.6  years.  Even 
the  present  so-caUed  freshman  class  In  this 
89th  Congress  has  an  average  age  of  43.8 
years. 

These  same  men— If  they  were  unemployed 
today— would  have  a  statistically  difficult 
chance  of  finding  new  jobs  In  private  In- 
dustry. Yet  they  are  members  of  an  age 
group  In  which  the  voters  of  this  country 
have  Just  placed  their  stamp  of  confidence. 
If  political  old  age  and  economic  old  age 
were  synonymous,  the  membership  In  the 
ranks  of  the  U.S.  Congress  would  be  sadly 
depleted. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
middle-aged  worker  with  children  stUl  In 
school  who  suddenly— because  of  technologi- 
cal unemployment,  factory  relocation,  or 
structural  unemployments— finds  himself 
without  a  job.  ♦-^ 

What  recourse  does  he  have?     Only  one. 

He  must  seek  new  employment  If  he  Intends 

to  continue  to  meet  his  financial  obligations. 

Tet   l>ecause   of   the   arbitrary   factor   of 

age  the  odds  are  greatly  against  his  getting 


new  employment  either  as  quickly  <«•»*• 
salary  level  favorably  comparable  with  hM 
last  Job,  when  compared  with  the  chance* 

of  a  younger  man.  ^,„^ 

Almost  Inevitably  he  la  meamired  against 
the  arbitrary  yardstick  of  chronological  jmi«. 
And  this  Is  happening  In  a  period  ^  ^°^^ 
the  40-to-65  group  Is  one  of  the  fasten 
growing  segments  of  o\ir  population. 

SOKE   ICEinXVAL  MTTBS 

Why  cannot  these  individuals  obtain  new 
employment  as  easUy  as  the  younger  workw? 

•The  answer  Is  because  of  prejudice  and 
Ignorance— Ignorance  of  the  true  facts,  and 
a  reliance  on  medieval  concepts  and  beUefs 
about  older  workers. 

Many  firms  and  Individuals  are  stUl  con- 
vinced that  older  workers  are  more  accklwit 
prone,  that  their  absenteeism  Is  higher,  that 
because  of  age  they  are  less  productive,  and 
also  that  they  are  more  apt  to  leave  vmu 
lobs  to  seek  new  employment.  They  ^ 
claim  that  costs  and  restrlcUon*  of  Industrtal 
health   and   pension   pVans    are   often   p«t>- 

hlbltlve.  .. 

Most  of  these  claims  are  built  (m  myths. 
They  do  not  withstand  the  scrtttlny  of 
oarefvU  analysis. 

For  one  thing,  such  workers  bring  the  aa- 
dltional  assets  of  experience  and  tninlng. 
and  the  invaluable  attribute  of  Judgment  to 

their  Jobs. 

Ftor  another,  older  workers  have  fewer 
accidents,  they  are  less  likely  to  seek  new 
Jobs,    and    their    absenteeism   decreases    as 

they  grow  older.  *,^„„i 

It  is  clear  we  need  to  revive  our  national 
spirit  and  revise  our  attitudes  toward  elder 
citizens.  And  the  Eagles  have  taken  a  long, 
constructive,  and  dramatic  step  forward  in 
this  direction. 

As  a  resvUt  of  Eagles"^  activity  some  28 
States  now  have  laws  on  the  books  which 
explicitly  prohibit  arbitrary  discrimination 
m  employment  on  accoxmt  of  age.  And 
most  of  these  lavra  have  enough  teeth  to 
them  to  stimulate  employers  Into  responsive 
action. 


CURRENT   PROGRAMS    NOT   ADEQUATE 

One  reasonable  question  which  should  be 
raised  Is  whether  Federal  and  State  efforts 
as  now  constituted  are  on  a  large  enou^ 
scale,  comparative  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  after-40  discrlmina-tlon. 

The  ajiswer,  I  am  sorry  to  report.  Is  a  re- 
sounding "No."  But  we  are  making  prog- 
ress; and  we  may  even  be  approaching  a 
turning  point. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1950'8  very  Uttte  wm 
done  for  the  over-40  group.  The  Oovem- 
ment— and  here  I  am  Indicting  the  admto- 
istratlon,  as  weU  as  Members  of  Congrtn 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle— did  not 
really  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
much  less  feel  any  real  responsibility  lor 
devising  partial  or  fxill  solutions  for  it. 

During  that  period,  when  recemlon  hit  an 
area  and  todustries  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors,  very  Uttle  was  done  to  help  the 
Individual  worker  except  to  pay  him  his 
unemployment  compensation.  There  were 
no  large-scale  programs  of  training  and  other 
assistance  to  prepare  the  Individual  for  the 
period  after  unemployment  compensation 
ran  out. 

About  the  only  progress  made  In  Congress 
at  that  time  was  a  rider  attached  to  an  ap- 
propriations bUl  in  1966  which  pnAlblted 
vise  of  maximum  age  requirements  to  hiring 
employees  to  serve  In  the  Federal  competi- 
tive civil  service. 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE   IQSO'S 

Federal  legislative  and  administrative  ef- 
forts to  secure  and  protect  Jobs  for  workers 
over  40  began  to  pick  up  and  accelerate  with 
the  start  of  this  decade  of  the  lOeCB. 

In  1961,  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  was  held. 

In  1962,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Tratotog  Act  was  passed,  and  to  1964  and  to 
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J  ersons    are    aware    that    the    anti- 
.tion  provisions  in  title  vm  of  the 
Act  of  1964,  relating  to  employ- 
extend  to  discrimination  on 
of  age  and  sex  as  well  as  to  race  or 
origin.    Discrimination  in  employ- 
account  of  sex  is  prohibited  out- 
1  age  discrimination  is  taken  under 
onai  advisement.    Under  the  terms 
715,  Congress  required  the  Secre- 
lAbor  to  make  a  full  study  of  age 
itlon  and   to  make   reccMnmenda- 
tions  fo*  appropriate  legislation  to  prevent 
such  arb  itrary  discrimination  n  employment. 

!:XISTING    FEDEIWL     PROGRAMS 

my  remarks  this  evening,  I 
with     officials     of     the     executive 
find  out  Just  how  these  programs 
out. 

check    was    with    the    war    on 
but  the  results  of  that  inquiry  were 
:  ruitful  as  I  might  have  expected, 
tly  constituted,  the  economic  op- 
program  is  slanted  towards  maxi- 
■  on  youth. 

creative  work  on  older  persons' 

ent  problems  is  being  developed  in 

Department  of  Labor.     As  a  result 

ence  from  the  Manpower  Develop - 

"  Training  Act.  the  Manpower  Utlli-  ^ 

-'-■;  of  the  Department  of  Labor 

a  great  deal  of  experience  in 

the  employment  problems  of  per- 

40  or  45. 

Althoi^gh   they   have   yet   to   launch   any 

lal  older  worker  program,  their 

counseling  and  referral  programs 

to  all  eligible  Individuals,  regard- 

!.     Moreover,  through  a  Division  of 

£  ervices,  the  Department  Is  trying  to 

'   the  assistance  given   explicitly   to 
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pel  Bons. 


:  lot  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 

of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

wduld  like  to  s\immarize  some  tenta- 

con<  luslons  about  handling  problems  of 

n  the  over-45  group  which  resulted 

discussions  with  labor  officials. 


STA  rE    JOBS-ArrsR-40    LAWS    USEFUL 


!  itate  laws  fostered  and  promoted  by 
Order  of   Eagles   to   prohibit 
in  employment  on  account  of 
and  large  beneficial. 

you  hear  it  argued  thai  age  dis- 

on  is  so  hard  to  pin  down  that  laws 

;aded  by  employers.     That  is  only 

assxune  bad  faith  on  their  part. 

of  many  States  is  that  when 

exist  and  when  they  have  sanctions 

lar  enforcement  personnel   associ- 

them.  employers  can  be  Induced  to 

their  hiring  practices. 

'ter-40  laws  create  a  climate  of  opln- 

i  moral  atmosphere  in  which  busl- 

are  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 

applicants.    Such  statutes  alert  the 

to|the  existence  of  the  problem,  stimu- 

of  local  civic  groups  to  foster 


crea  i;ion 


fairer  employment  practices,  and  encourage 
personnel  men  to  Judge  applicants  on  the 
basis  of  ability  alone. 

The  example  of  California  is  Illustrative 
of  the  Impeict  of  educational  campaigns  on 
hiring  practices.  Between  1959  and  1962,  3 
short  years,  the  placement  of  older  workers 
increased  some  90  percent  Tliis  increase 
may  in  part  have  been  the  result  of  popula- 
tion growth,  but  in  greater  measure  it  re- 
flected the  success  of  an  Eagles'  jobs-after-40 
campaign. 

EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES  CAN  BE  CHANGED 

A  second  general  finding  is  that  improve- 
ment In  employment  prospects  for  older 
workers  can  often  be  achieved  through  edu- 
cational efforts  organized  locally  with  assist- 
ance from  the  U.S.  Employment  .'^ervlce. 

In  Arkansiis,  for  instance,  an  Employer 
Institute  was  organized  to  provide  basic  in- 
formation about  the  capabilities  and  capaci- 
ties of  older  workers.  Discussion  among  the 
40  or  more  Individuals  who  attended  revealed 
that  each  Individual  employer  had  been  pass- 
ing the  buck  under  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  older  men  turned  down  by  him  would 
t>e  able  to  find  work  elsewhere.  Everyone 
assumed  that  other  things  were  eqxial,  and 
then  took  the  younger  applicant. 

Once  they  discovered  their  collective  error, 
the  companies  partlcii>ating  agreed  that  in 
the  future  they  would  at  least  interview 
older  applicants  and  take  them  seriously.  A 
followup  survey  6  months  later  indicated 
there  had  In  fact  been  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  older  persons  hired  in  the  area. 

Similarly,  experience  has  shown  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  when  panels  of  six  or  seven  em- 
ployers can  be  organized  to  counsel  older 
men  and  advise  them  about  how  best  to  seek 
employment,  the  result  Is  often  Job  offers  for 
the  applicants  and  a  change  in  hiring  prac- 
tices by  the  companies  involved 

To  cite  another  example,  many  different 
kinds  of  private,  nonprofit  organizations  have 
been  established  to  help  older  workers  help 
themselves  In  creating  new  Jobs  and  services, 
and  to  open  up  new  opportunities  for  over- 
40  workers  in  existing  positions. 

GOVERNMENT  HAS  A  KESPONSIBILITV   TO  ACT 

.Third,  we  now  recognize  the  important  role 
which  government  must  play  when  sudden, 
large-scale  unemployment  impacts  a  com- 
munity. 

Retraining  programs,  coxm.seling  and 
guidance  services,  strong  local  initiative  to 
seek  new  industry,  and  basic  education  of 
workers  about  alternative  employment  op- 
portunities are  all  necessary  to  minimize 
economic  chaos  that  can  hit  communities 
like  a  bolt  of  lightning  out  of  the  blue  sky. 

WORKERS'  ATTITUDES  ARE  IMPORTANT 

Finally,  we  have  learned  that  older  work- 
ers themselves  share  part  of  the  biu^en  and 
blame  for  Job  discrimination  on  account  of 
age.  Often  the  older  worker  is  imemploy- 
able  only  because  he  stoically  refuses  to 
adapt  and  change  his  own  attitudes  tow.ard 
employment  and  career  prospects. 

Many  older  workers  could  and  would  find 
.suitable  employment  in  their  chosen  fields 
if  they  would  do  two  things — lace  their 
problems  squarely,  and  be  willing  to  pull  up 
stakes  if  necessary. 

A  special  study  is  now  being  conducted  to 
explore  the  different  effects  of  worker  mo- 
bility on  employment.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  older  a  man  is,  the  more  ties  he  has  to 
his  community  and  to  his  home  and  the 
more  reluctant  he  is  to  go  where  the  work  is. 

Unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  highly  mobile 
society  and  younger  per.sons  often  work  in 
several  different  cities  before  they  finally 
settle  down.  Right  now  .sociologists  and 
economists  are  trying  to  find  out  what  im- 
pact inunoblUty  has  on  employablltiy.  They 
already  know  that  refusal  to  move  often 
means  that  a  man  unnecessju-ily  barely 
makes  It,  or  Just  gets  by,  v.'hen  he  could  be 
earning  a  decent  wage  elsewhere. 


But  the  psychological  factor  Is  e\rii  more 
important  In  finding  new  Jobs  after  the  age 
of  40.  It  is  Incredibly  difficult  to  find  within 
yourself  the  Initiative  and  the  Inventiveness 
that  leads  to  employment  If  you  are  con- 
vinced deep  down  Inside  that  somehow  the 
old  Job  is  going  to  return.  Yet  time  and 
aga!  1  speed  in  seeking  new  employment— be- 
fore financial  resources  are  exhausted  and 
skills  have  begun  to  dwindle — is  the  key  to 
reemployment. 

LABOR  DEPARTMENT  TO  REPORT 

The  Secretary  of  Labor's  mandat/jry  re- 
port to  Congress  on  Job  problems  of  the  older 
worker  is  scheduled  for  release  on  .June  30 
of  this  year.  Because  of  the  way  such  reports 
are  prepared  and  evaluated  In  the  executive 
branch,  the  contents  will  not  be  revealed 
until  that  date.  As  you  know,  our  Presi- 
dent Is  BO  impressed  with  the  notion,  that 
he  is  captain  of  the  ship  of  state,  he  has 
taken  extraordinary  steps  to  plug-  ail  the 
"leaks"  In  it. 

However,  we  may  speculate  that  the  re- 
port might  comment  on  several  bills  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Some  of  these  bills 
seek  directly  to  prohibit  age  discrimination 
in  hiring  practices  through  timely  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
or  the  Fah-  Labor  Standards  Act. 

BtJREAn  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

One  of  the  best  of  the  bills  now  in  ihe 
hopper  is  HJl.  2062,  a  problem-solving  bill 
which  would  elevate  a  branch  of  the  Lsibor 
Department's  Division  of  Special  Services  to 
the  status  of  a  Bureau  of  Older  Workers. 

This  Biireau  would  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities of  all  Federal  agencies  In  preventing 
discrimination  on  account  of  age  by  the 
Government  itself. 

It  would  Investigate  and  propose  clianges 
in  tax  policies,  pension  programs,  waue  sys- 
tems, and  collective  bargaining  agreements 
which  might  foster  employment  of  older 
workers. 

It  would  conduct  a  basic  education  pro- 
gram among  employers  to  explode  popular 
myths  about  skills  and  capabilities  of  older 
workers. 

Such  a  bureau  would  also  have  spffific 
responsibilities  to  cooperate  with  other  agen- 
cies, first,  in  assisting  older  workers  to  find 
reemployment  whenever  major  plant  shut- 
downs occur,  second,  in  developing  retrain- 
ing programs  designed  for  older  workers,  and 
third.  In  stimulating  the  development  of 
local  voluntary  nonprofit  employment  coun- 
seling services  for  workers  over  40. 

When  the  Congress  finally  begins  to  t<tckle 
problems  of  the  aging  worker  head-on  in- 
stead of  through  piecemeal  amendments  to 
bills  on  other  subject  matter.  It  will  no  doubt 
Incorporate  features  from  each  of  the  pro- 
posals in  committee. 

An  appropriately  constituted  Bureau  of 
Older  Workers  will  be  necessary  In  order  to 
secure  middle-  and  long-range  stabili/ntion 
of  the  employment  problem. 

But  a  flat  prohibition  of  unfair  hiring  pi  .if- 
tices  will  be  needed  to  shift  a  subst^mtial 
share  of  the  burden  of  action  to  the  priwite 
employer.  We  must  forget  that  a  change- 
either  voluntary  or  Involuntary — must  taHe 
place  in  fundamental  employer  attitudes 
toward  hiring  older  workers  If  the  efforts  of 
State,  Federal,  and  local  government  are  to 
be  effective. 

Brother  Eagles,  we  all  remember  tl;e  Bib- 
lical quotation  "Render  unto  Caesur  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  Now  is  the  time  to 
render  unto  the  older  worker  the  things  th.it 
are  rightfully  his — an  equal  opportunity  lor 
employment. 

Surely  we  can  all  support  programs  to  curb 
employment  policies  based  on  age  that  are 
highly  discriminatory,  economically  wa.ste- 
ful,  socially  harmful,  and  morally  wTonp. 


July  29,  1965 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  at  175 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MICHiaAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 
Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.   Speaker, 
on  its  175th  anniversary,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  still  expressing  the  dynamics 
of  youth. 

This  is  clearly  reflected  by  the  recent 
article  by  Adm.  E.  J.  Roland,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  appeared 
in  the  current  August  issue  of  Navy 
magazine.  The  technical  advances  by 
this  vital  service  to  cope  with  newly  aris- 
ing problems  are  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  Coast  Guard  traditions  and  its 
motto  "Semper  Paratus"— always  ready. 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

The   U.S.   Coast   Guard   at    175:    Comman- 
dant Reviews  Progress,  Looks  Ahead  to 
New  Advances  by  the  "Always  Ready" 
Service 
(By  Adm.  E.  J.  Roland,  Commandant, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard) 
If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  Important 
recent  development  in  the  175-year  history 
of  the  CociSt  Guard.  1  wotild  say  It  is  the 
speed  with  which  we  are  moving  toward  our 
goal  of  a  completely  modernized  establish- 
ment by  the  mldseventies. 

We  have  given  boldness  and  Imagination 
a  free  hand  in  revitalizing  this  Service, 
which  has  behind  it  a  century  and  three 
quarters  of  experience  as  an  armed  force 
and  as  our  chief  maritime  safety  agency. 
Always  before  us  is  the  objective  ol  a  service 
fully  responsive  to  the  increasingly  complex 
needs  of  our  times. 

One  of  our  big  targets  is  In  the  area  of 
ship  replacement  where  we  are  moving  ahead 
at  a  brisk  tempo.  Our  goal  over  the  next 
decade  Is  the  construction  of  36  high-endur- 
ance cutters,  378  feet  in  length.  They  will 
be  our  largest  and  most  versatile  ships.  Two 
are  being  built  and  the  first,  the  Hamilton, 
Is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  September  1966. 
Two  others  are  expected  to  Join  the  fleet 
In  the  fall  of  1967. 

MEDIUM    CUTTER   PBOGRAM 

Our  most  striking  advance  in  fleet  mod- 
ernization has  been  in  the  medium  endur- 
ance, 210-foot  cutter  class.  Three  of  the 
new  vessels.  Diligence,  Reliance,  and  Vigilant 
are  already  in  operation,  and  a  fourth, 
Active,  will  Join  the  fleet  late  this  fall.  We 
anticipate  that  29  will  enter  the  fleet  in  the 
next  10  years.  Designed  to  carry  the  am- 
phibious HH52A  helicopter,  they  will  add 
new  scope  and  efficiency  to  Coast  Guard 
operations. 

Our  air  arm  is  being  strengthened  by  the 
acquisition  of  additional  HH52A  helicopters. 
These  aircraft  have  already  proved  them- 
selves exceptionally  well  suited  to  Coast 
Guard  requirements.  Currently,  we  are  in- 
vestigating the  possibility  of  using  a  twin- 
turbine  helicopter  for  longer  range  missions 
requiring  greater  carrying  capacity.  Also 
under  consideration  is  the  use  of  V-STOL 
(Vertical — Short  Take  off  and  Landing)  £dr- 
craft.  We  are  following  closely  Department 
ol  Defense  studies  of  this  new  type. 

Coming  in  for  its  share  of  scrutiny  is  our 
shore  establishment.  Current  and  future 
planning  calls  for  augmenting  certain  res- 
cue stations,  closing  and  opening  others  In 
line  with  the  change  in  demand  of  the  mari- 
time public.    Special  effort  will  be  made  to 


provide  additional  housing  for  personnel.  In 
recent  months,  steps  have  been  taken  to  con- 
solidate most  of  the  Coast  Guard's  New  York 
City  facilities  on  Governor's  Island  (for- 
merly UJ5.  Army  Port  Jay). 

"NOBTHWIKD'S"  BIG  JOB 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  what 
could  be  our  most  rewarding  decade  in  marine 
research.  As  part  of  oxir  stepped  up  pro- 
gram, we  are  equipping  our  ocean  station 
vessels  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  with  the 
most  modem  instrumentation.  This  will  en- 
able the  vessels  to  carry  on  continuous  ma- 
rine observations.  To  date,  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  weather  ships  have  been  fitted 
out  with  the  new  equipment;  the  program  Is 
scheduled  for  completion  by  1966. 

History  will  be  made  this  summer  by  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Northwind.  During 
July,  August,  and  September,  she  will  con- 
duct oceanographic  studies  in  the  remote 
Barents  and  Kara  Seas  north  of  Norway  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  year's  International  Ice  Patrol,  a 
Coast  Guard  responsibility  since  1915,  will 
make  Important  new  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  northern  waters.  Although 
the  Patrol's  primary  mission  is  to  protect 
shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic  against  float- 
ing icebergs  and  other  hazards,  It  is  also 
carrying  out  major  marine  research.  In 
1965,  Coast  Guard  scientists  will  conduct 
marine  studies  from  Greenland  to  Iceland 
and  from  Iceland  to  the  Orkney  Islands. 
They  will  study  the  interchange  between  the 
Norwegian  Sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
Denmark  Strait.  During  the  postseason 
cruise  of  the  oceanographic  ship,  Evergreen, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  the  origin 
of  the  Labrador  Current  which  carries  ice- 
bergs calved  off  Greenland  into  North  At- 
lantic shipping  lanes. 

Our  ships  and  aircraft  continue  to  guard 
the  southeastern  approaches  to  the  United 
States.  Since  1958,  our  Cuban  Patrol  has 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  situation  in  the 
Straits  of  Florida.  It  Is  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  refugees  and  for  possible  sneak  at- 
tacks by  antl-Castro  elements  on  Cuba. 
The  patrol  has  picked  up  more  than  8,000 
refugees  since  its  Inception  more  than  7  years 
ago.  Its  work  constitutes  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  the  maintenance  of  stability  In 
the  Caribbean. 

FOR    SEARCH     AND    RESCUE 

To  most  people,  the  Coast  Guard  and 
search  and  rescue  are  sjrnonymous.  Modern 
search  and  rescue  is  a  complex  function,  in- 
volving the  closest  cooperation  between 
Coast  Guard  air,  sea,  and  shore  units.  Our 
most  current  means  for  attaining  this  co- 
ordination Is  through  the  Automated  Mer- 
chant Vessel  Report  System  (AMVER)  estab- 
lished in  1958.  Nerve  center  for  AMVER  is 
the  Coast  Guard's  Rescue  Coordination  Cen- 
ter in  New  York  City.  The  program  has 
proved  so  successful  that  it  will  be  extended 
to  the  Pacific.  Under  AMVER  procedure, 
vessels  voluntarily  report  their  positions 
periodically  to  the  Coast  Guard.  These  data 
are  processed  by  an  electronic  computer  and 
provide  the  most  current  Information  for 
Coast  Guard  rescue  coordination  centers. 
Thousands  of  foreign  and  U.S.  vessels  are 
taking  part  in  the  program  and  the  number 
Is  growing  steadily. 

What  could  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
global  search  and  rescue  system  was  taken  in 
New  York  City  in  May  1965.  At  that  time,  the 
Coast  Guard's  eastern  area  ccHnmander  In- 
vited operating  personnel  of  countries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  basin  to  study  means 
of  speeding  the  exchange  of  information  and 
coordinating  data  on  overdue  aircraft  and 
shiF>s.  These  and  other  problems  were  con- 
sidered at  the  conference  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  Prance,  Spain,  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

Offering  great  promise  in  search  and  rescue 
Is  the  new  datum  marker  buoy.    This  Is  a 


device  similar  In  size  to  a  droppable  sono- 
buoy.  It  carries  a  small,  battery-powered 
radio  transmitter  incorporated  in  a  bcmib- 
llke  container.  It  can  be  dropped  from  air- 
craft at  a  height  of  1,000  feet.  On  entering 
the  water,  the  buoy  floats  and  transmits  a 
radio  signal.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
search  and  rescue  aircraft  to  home  in  on  it, 
using  radio  direction  flnders. 

TESTS    ARE    SUCCESSrUL 

Its  use  will  be  to  mark  the  scene  of  a  dis- 
tress or  an  estimated  area  of  distreea.  Once 
in  the  water,  the  buoy  drifts  at  the  same  rate 
as  a  man.  Where  an  actual  area  of  distress 
cannot  be  pinpointed.  It  will  become  possible 
to  drop  a  buoy  at  the  best  estimated  position 
and  determine  possible  drift. 

The  buoy  has  been  successfully  tested  and 
is  now  undergoing  operational  evaluation. 
Recent  studies  show  that  the  buoy  ctm  be 
operated  for  over  50  hours  and  its  signal  can 
be  picked  up  by  aircraft  at  a  distance  of  50 
miles. 

From  the  very  beginning,  law  enforcement 
has  been  a  primary  function  of  the  Coctst 
Guard.  It  Includes  enforcement  of  Interna- 
tional treaties  to  preserve  valuable  marine 
resources  in  North  American  waters.  Due 
largely  to  Coast  Guard  efforts,  the  valxmble 
seal  herd  on  the  Prlbilof  Islands  off  Alaska 
is  thriving  once  again.  These  animals  were 
on  the  verge  of  extinction  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  at  the  hands  of  American  and  for- 
eign hunters.  The  same  experience  holds 
true  for  valuable  sj)ecles  of  flsh  to  which 
mankind  may  turn  Increasingly  as  it  seeks 
new  sources  of  high-quality  protein. 

Last  May,  three  U.S.  officials,  including  a 
Coast  Guard  officer,  l>oarded  the  Soviet  tug 
Stremitelniy  at  Halifax  to  undertake  a  first- 
hand observation  of  Soviet  law  enfarcement 
techniques  in  the  Grand  Banks  area.  Later 
in  the  month,  three  Russian  officials  boarded 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Acushnet  for  a  sim- 
ilar period  of  observation.  Following  the  ob- 
servation, they  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  of  Coast 
Guard  law  enforcement  units  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  Mass.  There  activities  were  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF). 

SAFETY    WORK   EXPANDING 

Maritime  safety  is  a  basic  Coast  Guard  re- 
spyonsibility.  This  function  now  absorbs 
about  20  percent  of  Coast  Guard  officer  per- 
sonnel. Its  objective  is  to  prevent  disasters 
at  sea.  It  includes  an  intensive  merchant 
vessel  inspection  program,  extending  from 
the  blueprint  stage  through  the  coostpic- 
tion  and  operation  of  the  vessel.  Periodic  re- 
inspections  are  made  to  assure  continued 
compliance  with  U.S.  safety  standards,  the 
highest  in  the  world. 

As  an  Important  by-product  of  the  atomic 
age,  the  Coast  Guard  may  be  expected  to  play 
a  growing  part  In  setting  up  safety  stand- 
ards foi  transporting  radioactive  materials, 
disposing  of  radioactive  wastes,  and  related 
matters. 

Shipment  of  industrial  chemicals  by  water 
has  risen  sharply  In  recent  years,  creating 
new  hazards  for  operating  personnel  and  for 
communities  along  routes  of  shipment.  To 
prevent  catastrophes,  we  maintain  a  nucleus 
of  technically  trained  personnel  who  are 
constantly  In  touch  with  the  situation. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  taking  a  new  look  at  Its 
responsibilities  toward  recreational  boating 
safety.  The  phenomenal  growth  In  boating 
is  continuing.  Increased  leisure  time  «md 
newly  developed  inland  waters  have  con- 
tributed to  this  growth,  until  today  there  are 
more  than  7,700,000  pleasure  craft  in  the 
United  States.  Our  insistence  on  compli- 
ance with  Federal  safety  equipment  regula- 
tions will  continue,  but  we  are  placing  new 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  safety  patrols  to 
deter,  detect  and  report  unsafe  boating  prac- 
tices. 
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(Long  Range  Aid  to  Navigation)  is  a 

electronic     navigation     aid     with 

Coast  Guard  has  been  prominently 

since  World  War   n.     Loran  in- 

generally  extend  from  the  Equat4»- 

tlie  Arctic  Circle,  throughout  the 

Hemisphere.     This    very    reliable 

sjrstem  has  important  peacetime 

uses, 
in  addition  to  being  useful  for 
navigation,  is  a  part  of  the  naviga- 
of  the  International  Civil  Aero- 
Organization  (ICAO)  and  the  North 
Treaty  Organization    (NATO).     In 
;  ears,  we  have  undertaken  the  devel- 
of  the  more  advanced  Loran-C.    Al- 
25  Loran-C  stations  have  been  con- 
and  a  26th  is  now  being  built. 

recent  entry  into  the  Loran  pic- 

Lorap-D.     Designed    primarily    for 

use,  it  can  be  employed  by  vessels, 

or  aircraft.    Weighing  approximately 

the    highly    miniatxirized    and 

portable  Lwran-D  receiver,  can  be 

speeds  up  to  2.000  miles  an  hour. 

is  capable  of  locating  a  given  point 

accuracy  of  60  feet  at  250 

to  no  more  than  600  feet  at  500 

rests  on  the  new  receivers  will  begin 

and  will  extend  over  6  months. 

Guard  is  a  member  of  an  inter- 

lommlttee  looking  into  the  feasibility 

a   nonmilitary   navigational 

system. 

military    organization,    the    Coast 
niist  be  capable  of  responding  in- 
to emergencies.     This  was  dramati- 
lU  istrated  by  the  assignment  of  Coast 
leet  units  to  the  waters  off  the  Re- 
Vietnam.    The  vessels  will  be  un- 
operational  control  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
assist  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in 
o|>erations  to  counter  Communist  In- 

from  the;sea. 
Bi4mmation,  I  believe  that  the  years 
ill  be  among  the  busiest  and  most 
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exciting  in  our  175-year  history.  They  will 
be  years  of  growth  and  development.  As  al- 
ways, the  Coast  Guard  can  be  counted  upon 
to  dedicate  all  its  resources,  human  and  ma- 
terial, to  the  service  of  the  American  people. 


Is  Ciril  Rights   Movement  a  Blind  for 
Socialist  Revolution? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  which  was  re- 
printed In  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Adver- 
tiser of  July  26, 1965 : 

Rights  and   Modified  Socialism 

Jackson,  Miss. — There  have  been  angry 
charges  in  recent  days,  both  in  the  North  and 
South,  that  Communists  are  taking  part  in 
civil  rights  demonstrations. 

FBI  agents  in  Mississippi  say  it  is  so,  but 
add  that  they  are  not  yet  aljirmed  by  it. 

Chicago's  Democratic  mayor,  armed  with 
reports  from  his  police  department's  so-called 
"red  squad,"  and  smarting  from  the  first 
strong  Negro  opposition  since  he  was  first 
elected  a  decade  ago,  has  issued  strong 
accusations. 

His  words  echoed  those  of  some  political 
leaders  in  this  State  in  recent  months. 

Few  civil  rights  leaders  deny  that  pro- 
fessional Communists  have  infiltrated  their 
movement.  But  they  counter  that  Com- 
mvuiists  have  also  Jumped  headlong  into 
other  liberal  causes  since  depression  days — 
with  little  success. 

There  is  a  large  gap,  the  Negro  leaders 
argue,  between  Communist  participation  and 
Communist  control.  And  such  charges,  they 
say,  are  like  condemning  an  entire  family 
when  one  member  goes  astray. 

So  Negro  leaders  contend  the  accusations 
are  a  smokescreen  to  slow  down  desegrega- 
tion, to  alarm  would-be  supporters. 

The  civil  rights  issue  also  is  further  be- 
clouded by  other  factors. 

One  is  the  recent  alinement  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  with  other  liberal  causes, 
including  the  "peace  movement." 

Another  is  the  "modified  socialism"  many 
civil  rights  workers  feel  is  necessary  to  "right 
300  years  of  white  wrongs." 

Several  civil  rights  leaders  have  privately 
told  this  reporter  that  they  believe  the  peace 
movement  to  be  the  logical  extension  of 
the  nonviolent  philosophy,  among  others, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

It  would  be  inconsistent,  they  argue,  for 
Dr.  King  and  others  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment to  feel  otherwise.  For  if  civil  rights 
leculers  preach  nonviolence  in  national  policy, 
then  they  must  stand  for  nonviolence  in  the 
International  arena. 

But  the  modified  socialism  one  hears  at)out, 
especially  from  those  affiliated  with  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee  (SNCC),  is  more  difficult  to  pin  down. 

This  is  partly  because  SNCC  and  other 
civil  rights  leaders  hesitate  to  talk  about  it. 
Many  Americans,  they  explain,  recoil  at  the 
word  "socialism,"  including  northern  liberals 
who  have  financially  supported  the  civil 
rights  drive  in  the  past.  Fixrthermore.  large 
numbers  of  Americans  equate  socialism  with 
communism. 

But  by  sitting  in  civil  rights  offices  and 
fl-eedom  houses  for  hoiirs  In  both  northern 


and  Mississippi,  cities,  often  talking  far  into 
the  night,  it  is  possible  to  gain  insight  into 
the  question. 

Some  young,  white  civil  rights  workers  say 
they  are  filled  with  despair  over  the  tremen- 
dous poverty  they  find  in  Southern  States. 
While  many  express  concern  for  poor  whites^ 
it  is  the  plight  of  the  Negro  that  most  dis- 
tvubs  them.  For  the  white  should,  through 
education  and  ambition,  be  able  to  Ehove 
his  way  up  Into  the  middle  class,  they 
argue. 

For  proof,  they  point  to  white  immigrants 
of  past  years,  who  lived  in  poverty  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two,  but  found  It  possible  to  climb 
the  social  ladder  by  working  hard,  going  to 
school,  and  learning  the  American  way  of 
doing  things. 

"But  at  least  they  had  white  skins,"  ex- 
plains one  rights  worker.  "Give  one  a  bath, 
a  haircut,  and  a  $100  suit;  teach  him  to  clean 
under  his  fingernails,  the  language,  and  some 
manners,  and  he  is  accepted  almost  anywhere. 

"But  it  is  different  for  a  Negro.  A  black 
skin  has  made  him  undesirable — except  as 
a  servant  or  labwer  for  white  bosses — for 
300  years. 

"You  can't  scrub  away  the  black  skin.  You 
can't  hide  it  under  a  $300  suit." 

Perw  civil  rights  workers  can  explain  what 
they  mean  when  they  talk  about  modified 
socialism. 

Some  say  it  involves  making  up  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  past  300  years  tlirough  extra 
free  education,  lilieral  welfare  payments  to 
improve  the  Negro  standard  of  living  until 
he  can  compete  for  Jobs  on  an  equal  basis 
with  whites,  and  forced  hiring  and  training, 
even  when  a  Negro  isn't  qualified  for  a  Job. 

Almost  all  agre«  it  would  require  stronger 
Federal  controls. 

Clearly,  these  are  things  hard  for  many 
Americans — both  North  and  South — to 
accept. 


A  Fair  ImmigratioD  Law 
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Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Satur- 
day morning,  July  24,  1965: 

A  Fais   Immigration  Law 

The  restrictive  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem which  has  governed  U.S.  Immigration 
policy  for  41  years  appears,  finally,  to  be  on 
the  way  out,  to  be  replaced  by  a  system 
more  nearly  in  accorance  with  American 
traditions  of  Justice  and  fair  play. 

It  has  taken  3  years  and  scores  of  hearings 
to  get  a  reform  measure  out  of  a  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  where  it  has  re- 
posed since  its  introduction.  But  when  tlie 
vote  came  on  a  favorable  report  to  the  parent 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  was  8  to  0  and.  with 
bipartisan  congressional  support  and  the 
backing  of  the  White  House,  there  is  a  good, 
chance  of  its  passage. 

The  Immigration  Itiw  now  on  the  books 
sets  a  quota  of  persons  admissible  to  the 
United  States  divided  among  countries  ac- 
cording to  their  share  of  the  U.S.  populaticyi 
in  1920.  The  effect,  and  the  intent,  of  the 
law  have  been  to  deal  unfairly  with  those 
seeking  to  come  to  this  country  from  areas 
outside  of  northern  Europe. 

Large  quotas,  which  have  never  been  uti- 
lized to  the  full,  have  been  assigned  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries. 


•tc  and  no  transfer  of  unused  quota  num- 
bere  from  one  country  to  another  has  been 

^Si**S^W  law  would  do  away  witH  the 
fluota  system  and  the  national  origins  dU- 
rrimlnatlon.  Visas  are  to  go  to  the  form^ 
fluota  countries  on  a  flrst-come.  first-served 
bSu  up  to  an  annual  celling  of  170.000  ad- 

"^Tlle'law  now  in  effect  has  resulted  in  long 
waiting  lists  of  would-be  immigrants  in  some 
countries-more  than  100,000  at  one  time, 
for  instance,  In  the  case  of  Italy. 

A  change  In  this  unfair   system  is  long 
past  due.       ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Speech  of  Representative  H.  Allen  Smith, 
of  California,  on  Communist  Attempts 
To  Undermine  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 
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Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  24  our  colleague.  Representative  H. 
ALLEN  Smith,  of  California,  delivered  the 
main  address  before  the  aimual  conven- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Roanoke.  Va. 

In  the  address  he  discussed  the  efforts 
by  Communists  and  Communist  sym- 
pathizers here  in  the  United  States  to 
undermine  U.S.  policies  aimed  at 
stopping  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

The  information  presented  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Representative  Smith,  who  is 
knowledgeable  and  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  Communism,  is  very  pertinent 
and  timely.  It  gives  new  insight  into  the 
part  being  played  by  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  to  help  fur- 
ther the  advance  of  international  com- 
munism. 

I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  public 
will  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
Representative  Smith's  comments.    Un- 
der leave  to  extend  by  remarks  I  submit 
the  speech  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  H.  Allen  Smith, 
Congressman  from  California,  Before  the 
Annual     Convention,     Virginia    Depart- 
ment.   American    Legion,   Roanoke,    Va., 
Jm.Y  24,  1965 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  the 
guest  this  evening  of  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion.  As  I  look  out 
over  this  distinguished  audience,  I  see 
friends  of  long  standing.  Your  hospitality 
has  certainly  made  me  feel  right  at  home — 
you  Icnow,  like  being  in  California. 

This  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  the  men 
and  women  of  the  American  Legion.  As  a 
citizen  and  Member  of  Congress,  I  know 
firsthand  the  tremendous  work  you  and  your 
associates  are  doing  to  keep  this  Nation 
strong  and  free.  You  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  America  great. 
Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  Americans 
need  more  to  know  what  patriotism,  cour- 
age and  love  of  country  really  mean.  It  is 
a  thrilling  experience  for  me  to  feel  your 
enthusiasm,  fervor  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  we  all  so  deeply  laelleve  in. 
America  is  a  better  nation  because  there  Is 
an  American  Legion. 

At  this  hoxir  American  stands  In  mortal 
danger.  We  face  an  enemy  which  seeks  to 
destroy  everjrthing  we  cherish.  ThlB  enemy 
already   controls   one-third   of   the   world's 


peoples  and  one-quarter  of  the  land  surface 
of  this  planet.  He  Is  propelled  by  a  ruthless, 
athelsUc  ideology  which  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing less  that  total  world  conquest.  You,  In 
the  American  Legion,  know  this  enemy.  You 
have  fought  It  for  an  entire  generation. 
You  know  what  it  Intends  to  do  to  tis. 

These  are  no  wild  words.  Communism  Is 
today  killing  American  boys.  Some  of  your 
sons  may  be  in  South  Vietnam  risking  their 
lives  that  freedom  be  preserved.  They  may 
be  lying  in  swamps  or  climbing  through 
tangled  undergrowth.  They  may  be  riding 
In  helicopters  or  standing  guard  at  remote 
air  bases.  These  boys  are  marked  men- 
marked  because  communism  has  set  a  price 
on  their  heads.  The  Communists  say^  "Go 
home,  Yankee,  let  us  dominate  this  part 
of  the  world." 

I  have  supported  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam.  I — as  all  Americans — do  not  want 
to  see  our  boys  go  to  foreign  lands  to  fight. 
But  we  have  a  vital  national  principle  at 
stake  here — ^we  must  support  freedom  and 
prevent  the  Communists  from  conquering  yet 
another  nation.  If  we  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam, the  next  day,  the  next  year,  the  Com- 
munists juggernaut  will  roll  on  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Let's  not  l>e  fooled  by  talk  that  the  so- 
called  split  between  Russia  and  China  means 
a  lessening  of  the  danger  to  us.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  is  cleavage  between  Moscow  and 
Peiping  but  not  on  whether  this  country 
should  or  should  not  be  destroyed.  A  cardi- 
nal facet  of  Communist  policy,  both  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese,  Is  that  tWs  coxmtry  must 
be  liquidated.  The  dlsput^ls  not  whether 
It  should  be  done,  but  how  it  can  best  be 
achieved.  The  Commimist  world,  despite  its 
differences,  is  united  In  Its  hostUlty  and 
hatred  toward  us.  If  we  forget  this  basic 
fact  of  international  life,  we  Jeopardize  our 
national  security. 

Perhaps  no  event  since  the  Korean  war 
has  better  Illustrated  the  strength  and 
danger  of  the  Communist  enemy  inside  this 
country  than  ovir  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Not  since  1950  has  this  country  been 
more  viciously,  bitterly,  and  treacherously 
assaulted  by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Its 
fronts  and  sympathizers. 

If  ever  there  were  any  doubt  that  commu- 
nism had  a  fifth  column  inside  this  country. 
It  should  now  be  fully  and  completely 
dissolved. 

Following  carefully  formulated  Commu- 
nist tacUcs,  the  party  in  this  coimtry  has 
consistently  supported  the  operations  of  the 
Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam,  denouncing 
this  Nation  as  an  "aggressor,"  a  "dirty  im- 
perialist," and  a  "warmonger.'*  The  party 
has  demanded  that  American  troops  leave 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  accused  our  mili- 
tary forces  of  perpetrating  atrocities,  but 
says  nothing  about  the  Vietcong  Invasion 
from  North  Vietnam,  about  Vietcong  ille- 
gal operation,  or  its  policies  of  terror  against 
defenseless  v  llages  or  its  dastardly  bomb- 
ings in  Saigf.ii. 

As  far  back  as  March  1964,  for  example, 
the  party's  national  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  sent  a  directive  entitled  "The 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  Develop- 
ments" to  all  its  districts.  Party  members 
were  lu-ged  to  sent  telegrams  of  protest  to 
President  Johnson,  to  place  advertisements 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  coimtry,  to 
organize  protest  meetings  and  picket  lines 
and  to  enlist  the  support  of  non-Communist 
groups. 

The  party  subsequently  commissioned  Mar- 
grit  Plttman,  a  longtime  member  of  the 
party,  to  prepare  a  discussion  outline  on 
the  topic  of  "Vietnam  and  Peace."  Inci- 
dentally, Margrlt  Plttman  was  In  the  Soviet 
Union  from  1959  to  1962,  when  her  husband, 
John  Plttman,  was  the  Moscow  correspond- 
ent for  the  Communist  newspaper,  the 
Worker. 

In  this  ouUine,  Mrs.  Plttman  character- 
ized the  war  In  SouUi  Vietnam  as  a  vrar  of 


aggression  by  U.S.  "imperialism,"  whUe  the 
Vietcong  was  described  as  fighting  a  war  of 
national  liberation.  Mrs.  Plttman  used  thta 
outline  to  urge  telegrams,  letteiB  and  reeolu- 
tions.  meetings,  marches  and  other  forms 
of  demonstrations  to  demand  XJ3.  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Communist  attack 
Increased  In  tempo.  In  November  of  last 
year  Arnold  Samuel  Johnaon.  the  party's 
top  public  relations  man,  suggested  to  a 
confidential  party  meeting  that  the  party 
prepare  a  definitive  document  on  Vietnam 
and  distribute  50.000  copies.  This  docu- 
ment was  prepared  and  circulated.  AU  the 
time  national  headquarters  urged  party  dis- 
tricts to  step  up  the  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion, seeking  to  undermine  the  American 
position. 

The  trigger,  however,  which  really  set  on 
the    party's    cvirrent    assault   occurred    last 
February    when   the   President   ordered    air 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  mlUtary  tar- 
gets.    Within  minutes  after  annoimcement 
of  the  air  attacks,  the  party  swung  Into  ac- 
tion.    Gus   Hall,    general    secretary   of   the 
party  and  actually  the  No.  1  Communist  in 
the  United  States,  bitterly  condemned  the 
American  action  as  "an  act  of  l»utal  aggres- 
sion which  horrifies  the  world."     In  Chicago, 
for  example,  a  party  meeting  was  interrupted 
and  blank  telegram  forms  distributed.    Com- 
rades  were   Instructed   to   write   and   sign 
telegrams  to  President  Johnson  condemning 
the  air  strikes.    At  another  top  level  party 
meeting  a  few  days  later  strategy  was  mapped 
to  intensify  the  propaganda  and  agitation. 
Robert  Thompson,  organizer  of  the  party's 
New  York  district,  suggested  that  attempts 
shovdd  be  made  to  involve  trade  union  peo- 
ple in  the  anti-United  Stetes  campaign,  while 
GUbert  Green,  a  member  of  the  party's  na- 
tional secretariat,  commented  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  demonstrated  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  not  warmongers  since 
they    had    acted    responsibly    under    great 
jwovocation. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  There  are 
individuals  In  this  country  who,  for  their 
own  personal  reasons,  disagree  with  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  These  persons  are  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  Communists 
or  even  sympathetic  with  the  Communist  po- 
sition. We  must  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  label  all  opposition  to  America's  foreign 
policy  in  Vietnam  as  "Communist."  This 
would  be  wrong.  My  emphasis  this  eve- 
ning, however,  is  to  show  how  a  small  minor- 
ity of  Communists,  completely  loyal  to  a 
foreign  government,  is  trying  to  embarrass 
this  country,  to  undercut  our  foreign  policy, 
to  sow  seeds  of  dissension  and,  above  all,  to 
support  an  enemy  who  is  tonight  filling 
American  boys. 

I  think  our  people  should  know  about  this 
fifth  column.  Only  in  this  way  can  they 
protect  themselves. 

The  devious  hand  of  the  Communists  can 
be  seen  in  many  places — in  demonstrations, 
protest  marches,  picket  lines,  and  rallies. 
Let  me  mention  just  a  few.  On  February  8, 
1965,  for  example,  a  large  rally  of  some  1,300 
students  was  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  This  cam- 
pus, as  you  know,  was  almost  constantly  dis- 
rupted by  disorders  during  the  last  schobi 
year.  Who  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  this 
rally?  None  other  than  Herbert  Aptheker, 
a  member  of  the  party's  national  committee. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Federal  Bvireau  of 
Investigation,  recently  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  individuals  with  subversive  back- 
grounds who  participated  in  the  Berkeley 
demonstrations  included  5  faculty  members 
and  38  individuals  who  were  students  or 
connected  with  the  University  of  California 
in  some  capacity. 

One  of  the  most  concentrated  Communist 
efforts  occurred  much  closer  to  Virginia — 
that  is,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Last  April  17, 
a  student  march  on  Washington  was  held. 
it;  which  some  15.000  persons  protested  Amer- 
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But  even  this  Is  not  the  full  picture.  There 
are  other  organizations  which  we  might  call 
extremist  groups  with  proclivities  for  radical- 
ism and  rebellion.  Probably  the  most  prom- 
inent Is  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety or  SDS.  This  group  is  the  youth  affiliate 
of  Uie  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society, 
which  ^as  founded  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  SDS  claims  some  2,000 
members  in  70  chapters.  This  organization 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  April  17  student 
march  on  Washington. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  SDS  held  a  5-day 
national  convention  In  Michigan.  Actually, 
the  delegates  met  in  a  Bohemian-type  at- 
mosphere, many  going  barefoot  and  dressing 
In  dirty  clothes — really  beatniks,  if  you 
please.  Students  from  many  top-ranked  col- 
leges were  present. 

During  the  convention,  many  statements 
indicating  a  desire  to  alter  our  democratic 
way  of  life  were  made.  One  of  the  SDS's  top 
officials,  for  example,  stated  that  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  were  no  longer  effective,  because 
police  authorities  were  gaining  experience 
in  handling  them.  What  was  needed,  as- 
serted this  student  leader,  was  an  organized 
violation  of  the  1917  Espionage  Act  which 
makes  it  a  violation  to  urge  soldiers  to  desert 
or  to  Jeopardize  the  war  effort  In  any  way. 

Another  group,  known  as  the  Committee 
few  Nonviolent  Action,  along  this  line,  has 
originated  and  Instigated  the  distribution  of 
a  petition  entitled  "Declaration  of  Con- 
science." As  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, who  have  risked  your  lives  to  preserve 
this  Nation,  you  will  be  deeply  Incensed  over 
this  type  of  propaganda.  This  so-called  dec- 
laration of  conscience — and  this  group  Is 
eager  to  secvu-e  signatiu-es  to  it — declares, 
among  other  things: 

"We  hereby  declare  our  conscientious  re- 
fvisal  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Government 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"We  encourage  those  who  can  conscien- 
tiously do  so  to  refuse  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  ask  for  discharge  if  they  are 
already  in; 

"Those  of  us  who  are  subject  to  the  draft 
ourselves  declare  our  own  intention  to  re- 
fuse to  serve; 

"We  urge  others  to  refuse  and  refuse  our- 
selves to  take  part  in  the  manufacture  or 
transportation  of  military  equipment,  or  to 
work  in  the  fields  of  military  research  and 
weapons  development; 

"We  shall  encourage  the  development  of 
other  nonviolent  acts,  including  acts  which 
Involve  civil  disobedience,  in  order  to  stop 
the  fiow  of  American  soldiers  and  munitions 
to  Vietnam." 

The  May  2  Movement,  which  is  an  affiliate 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP),  an 
extremely  militant  leftwlng  organization 
supporting  the  position  of  Red  China.  Is  also 
urging  that  American  boys  disobey  the  draft. 
A  recent  issue  of  Progressive  Labor,  official 
publication  of  the  PLP.  commented  that  "the 
May  2  Movement  is  spearheading  the  resis- 
tance of  American  students  to  support  that 
war."     The  article  then  continues: 

"We  are  organizing  a  petition  campaign 
calling  on  young  people  of  draft  age  to  re- 
fuse to  fight  In  Vietnam;  we  are  calling  on 
servicemen  to  refuse  to  fight;  we  are  ap- 
pealing to  all  Americans  to  refuse  to  support 
the  continuation  of  Johnson's  war  in  Viet- 
nam. " 

The  May  2  Movement  has  also  shown  on 
college  campuses  a  film  entitled  "Heroic 
Vietnam  1963."  This  film,  reportedly  made 
^y  the  Vletcong,  contains  violent  antl-U.S. 
propaganda.  Allegedly,  the  film  was  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States  by  American 
students  after  an  unauthorized  trip  to  Cuba 
in  1963. 

In  the  last  year  an  ugly  mood  has  erupted 
on  many  of  our  campuses.  At  no  time  since 
the  founding  of  the  party  in  this  country  In 


1919  have  more  students  and  faculty  member? 
been  bombarded  by  Communist  prop«. 
ganda — much  of  which  Is  so  subtle  and  clever 
that  it  is  accepted  as  fact.  Actually,  not  long 
ago,  a  professor  at  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished universities,  making  a  speech  de- 
nouncing our  policies  in  Vietnam,  com- 
mented : 

"I  should  like  to  testify  as  a  historian  that 
this  DuBols  Club  publication  (and  he  men- 
tioned a  propaganda  release  Issued  by  this 
Communist  front)  seems  to  me  the  best 
analysis  of  the  war's  origins  produced  by  any 
of  the  antiwar  groups." 

Surely,  Communist  propaganda  has  been 
able  to  make  an  Impact  on  academic  minds 
which  should  know  better. 

Again,  I  want  to  stress  that  In  the  current 
public  discussion  on  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  there  are  many  Individ- 
uals who  for  their  own  reasons  vigorously  op- 
pose our  actions.  This  opposition  in  itself, 
obviously,  does  not  make  them  Communists! 
This  point  we  must  remember. 

But,  In  recent  weeks,  It  has  become  ex- 
tremely obvious  to  the  discerning  eye  that 
the  Commimist  are  deeply  Imbedded  in  this 
agitation,  are  calling  key  signals  and  plan- 
ning many  of  the  antigovernment  attacks. 
In  fact,  the  emotional  feelings  which  the 
Vietnam  crisis  has  provoked  In  this  coiuitry 
have  enabled  the  Communists,  utilizing 
skilled  tactics,  to  exploit  this  situation  for 
their  own  selfish  advantage. 

As  Americans,  we  must  remain  constantly 
alert.  We  must  not  allow  the  Communists 
to  trap  ua  into  supporting  their  position. 

On  May  3,  1965,  I  made  a  speech  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  Communist  Campaign  To  Oust  the 
United  States  From  Vietnam."  Among  the 
many  responses  I  received  was  a  letter  dated 
July  8,  1965,  from  Saigon,  Vietnam.  Without 
Identifying  the  writer,  I  am  quoting  the  let- 
ter.    It  shows  how  one  real  American  feels: 

"Recently,  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  dated  May  3,  1965,  in 
which  yotir  speech  'The  Communist  Cam- 
paign To  Oust  the  United  States  From  Viet- 
nam' appeared,  and  it  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  read  your  comments  contained 
in  this  publication. 

"As  a  former  FBI  agent  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  Vietnam  for  the  past  13  months  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  counterinsurgency 
capability  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Police, 
It  does  my  personal  morale,  and  I'm  sure  the 
morale  of  every  American  working  in  this 
vital  effort,  good  to  know  that  we  are  sup- 
ported by  some  of  our  more  enlightened  Rep- 
resentatives back  home. 

"We  who  have  seen  first  hand  the  terror- 
ism and  the  misery  brought  upon  the  valiant 
people  of  South  Vietnam  by  this  Communist 
conspiracy,  know  fuU  well  the  Importance 
and  the  value  of  the  American  efforts  In  this 
country.  We  also  realize  that  the  sacrifices 
we  must  make  here  are  In  a  real  sense  sacri- 
fices that  eventually  would  have  to  be  made 
by  many  more  Americans,  much  closer  to 
home,  if  we  were  to  turn  our  backs  on  tlie 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  give  the  Com- 
munists the  political  victory  they  seek  here, 
as  elsewhere. 

"Many  times  we  out  here  have  occasion  to 
read  articles,  quoting  the  so-called  experts 
and  authorities,  who  propose  appeasement 
In  one  form  or  another,  and  It  makes  one's 
blood  boll  to  realize  that  statements  lilie 
these,  unchallenged,  will  eventually  lead  our 
great  country  down  the  road  to  disaster  and 
eventual  Communist  enslavery.  There  is 
only  one  solution  to  the  problem  In  Vietnam 
now,  and  that  is  total  defeat  for  the  Vict- 
cong.  Let  them  have  a  victory  here,  either 
partial  or  complete,  and  the  world  will  see 
these  acts  of  terrorism  and  barbarism  re- 
peated again  and  again  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe. 

"Speaking  for  myself,  and  Fm  sure  many 
of  my  coUeagues.  I'd  like  to  say  that  Viet- 
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nMii  today  Is  not  an  easy  place  to  work,  or 
rfuve  in  either  for  that  matter,  but  this 
Country,  and  these  people  richly  deserve  and 
^predate  our  support.  They  are  goof  P«o- 
nle  and  have  been  fighting  a  hard  and  dirty 
war  for  the  past  20  years.  Many  of  them  are 
tired  of  war,  as  we  aU  are,  but  I'm  confident 
that  with  out  continued  support  they  wiU 
flght  until  victory  is  theirs. 

"I  personally  am  very  proud  to  be  serving 
my  country  here  in  our  efforts  to  help  these 
D«)ple  and  we  Americans  out  here  are  aU 
^ud  to  know  that  some  of  our  most  able 
leaders  in  the  U.S.  Congress  are  behind  them 
m  this  vlUl  struggle  for  peace  and  security 
for  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

I  happen  to  represent  the  school  of 
thought  that  Old  Glory  is  to  be  reverenced, 
that  love  of  country  Is  a  deep  and  abiding 
emotion.  That  lump  in  the  throat,  that 
tingle  down  the  spine  at  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem  means  a  nation  of  free- 
dom to  me— a  nation.  I  openly  confess.  I 
love  and   wUl   defend   to   the   best   of   my 

As  Legionnaires,  you  have  defended  this 
NaUon  around  the  world.  You  are  still  on 
the  front  Unes.  It  Is  your  beliefs,  your 
principles,  your  Ideals  which  are  today  being 
attacked. 

You  must  fight — and  fight  hard— if  they 
are  to  be  preserved.  The  Communists  are  not 
only  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Red  China,  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  here  In  this  country- 
dangerous,  aggressive,  deadly.  Unless  we 
stand  up  and  combat  this  virus,  we  will  be 
destroyed. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  Legionnaire  in 
this  room — and  for  patriotic  Americans 
across  the  country— when  I  say,  "You  can 
count  on  me  In  this  fight." 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and 
for  permitting  me  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning.    God  bless  you  and  goodnight. 


E,  Nutter,  executive  director  of  the  port 
of  Oakland,  before  the  aforementioned 
subcommittee  on  July  9,  1965,  explains 
the  marked  degree  of  success  which  Oak- 
land has  been  having  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
establish a  position  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's outstanding  air  terminals.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Nut- 
ter's testimony: 

Statement  of  Ben  E.  Nutter,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Poet  or  Oakland,  Before  the  Avia- 
tion Stjbcombhttee  or  the  Senate  Com- 
merce    COMMnTEK    on     the    ApEQUACT     OF 

Trunkline  Sehvick,  July  9,   1966 
introduction 


Adequacy  of  Air  Trunkline  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  adequacy  of 
trunkline  service  in  various  parts  of  our 
Nation. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  has  an  airport  that  is 
very  historic.  It  was  constructed  in  1927 
and  enjoyed  steady  growth  in  air  traffic 
until  World  War  n.  Unfortunately,  fol- 
lowing the  war,  when  the  commercial 
carriers  were  developing  service  based 
upon  larger  aircraft,  they  began  concen- 
trating their  landings  and  takeoffs  at 
San  Francisco,  which  is  immediately 
across  the  bay. 

In  order  to  compete  in  this  situation, 
Oakland  began  a  remodeling  and  expan- 
sion project  for  its  airport.  When  the 
alterations  of  the  airport  were  completed 
and  it  was  renamed  the  Oakland  Inter- 
national Airport,  a  great  struggle  re- 
sulted to  make  certain  that  adequate 
service  was  provided  by  commercial  car- 
riers. 

This  struggle  is  still  continuing.  How- 
ever, the  testimony  presented  by  Mr.  Ben 


My  name  is  Ben  E.  Nutter.  I  am  executive 
director  of  the  Port  of  Oakland,  Oakland, 
Calif.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  and  to  discuss  with  you  Oakland's 
relatively  recent  experience  In  undertaking 
to  obtain  adequate  airline  service  through  the 
Metropolitan  Oakland  International  Airport. 
The  Port  of  Oakland  is  an  independent  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Oakland.  Exclusive 
control  and  management  is  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Port  Commissioners,  consisting  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  city  council 
upon  nomination  by  the  mayor.  The  Port 
of  Oakland's  enterprl^s  Include  marine  ter- 
minals. Industrial  and  conunerclal  develop- 
ment, and  Metropolitan  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

The  Port  of  Oakland,  the  city  of  Oakland, 
and  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
May  1961,  filed  under  section  404  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  an  adequacy  com- 
plaint and  petition  for  Investigation  of  the 
scheduled  air  transportation  service  provided 
through  the  Oakland  International  Airport. 
This  complaint  and  petition  was  supported 
by  the  State  of  California  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission. Alameda.  Contra  Costa,  and  Solano 
Counties  and  niunerous  cities,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  other  organizations  in  the 
east  bay  area.  A  list  of  the  East  Bay  parties 
which  supported  the  complaint  and  petition 
follows: 

State  of  California:  California  Aeronautics 
Commission. 

Counties:  Alameda.  Contra  Costa,  Solano. 
Cities:  Alameda.  Albany,  Antioch,  Berkeley, 
Brentwood,  Concord,  El  Cerrito.  EmeryvUle, 
Fremont,  Hayward,  Hercules.  Livermore,  Mar- 
tinez, Newark,  Piedmont,  Pinole,  Pittsburg. 
Pleasanton,  Richmond,  San  Leandro,  San 
Pablo,  Stockton,  Union  City. 

Chambers  of  Commerce:  Alameda,  Bethel 
Island,  Brentwood,  Castro  Valley,  Fremont. 
Hayward,  Livermore,  Martinez,  Newark,  Nlles, 
Oakley,  Pleasanton,  Richmond,  San  Leandro. 
San  Pablo,  Union  City,  Walnut  Creek. 

Other  organizations:  Contra  Costa  County 
Development  Association.  Emeryville  Indus- 
tries Association.  Industrial  Traffic  Managers 
Aviation  Council. 

Following  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  meet- 
ings regarding  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
service  at  Oakland  were  held  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Oakland  parties  and  the 
certificated  air  carriers  serving  Oakland. 
These  meetings  were  held  pursuant  to  per- 
mission granted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Director 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  Office  of 
Congressional  and  Community  Relations. 
Following  these  negotiations  and  on  April  3. 
1964,  the  Oakland  complaint  and  petition 
was  dismissed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
at  the  express  request  of  Oakland. 

The  purpose  of  Oakland's  appearance  today 
Is  to  present  the  facts  concerning  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  air  carriers  and  the  results 
achieved  through  the  mutually  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Oakland  parties,  the  air  car- 
riers, and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
Briefly,  air  services  through  the  Oakland  In- 
ternational Airport  have  improved  and,  in 
turn,  the  carriers  have  benefited  from  the 


substantially  Increased  number  of  pas- 
sengers enplaned  and  deplaned  at  Oakland. 
While  scheduled  air  service  continues  In  our 
opinion  deficient  In  certain  significant  re- 
spects, we  at  Oakland  feel  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  adequacy  complaint  through  In- 
formal negotiations  with  the  carriers  repre- 
sents a  mutually  acceptable  solution  and 
that  It  avoided  protracted  and  undesirable 
litigation.  In  short.  Oakland  can  cite  with 
approval  the  language  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  Its  order  E-20643  granting 
Oakland's  motion  to  dismiss  Its  adequacy 
complaint:  "The  objective  approach  to  the 
problem  by  the  ahr  carriers  and  the  Oakland 
officials  In  the  Instant  case  has  permitted 
the  satisfactory  resolution  of  adequacy  prob- 
lems without  resort  to  time  constmilng  and 
expensive  formal  proceedings.  •  •  •  The  re- 
sult of  these  paUent  efforts  offers  tangible 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  Informal  negoUa- 
tlons  can  result  In  mutual  accord  as  to  the 
level  of  airline  service  to  be  offered  at  a  given 
place. 


HISTORY   OF   AIR   SERVICE   AT   OAKLAND   PRIOR  TO 
FILING    FORMAL   COMPLAINT 

Oakland's  airport  was  constructed  In  1927 
and  enjoyed  steady  growth  In  air  traffic  untU 
World  War  11.  When  the  war  ended,  the 
commercial  airline  industry  was  moving 
from  the  DC-3  type  of  aircraft  into  four- 
engine  transports.  In  the  bay  area,  the  air- 
lines serving  both  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco airports  began  to  concentrate  their  best 
service  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  Oakland  schedules  was  underway. 
The  economies  of  serving  only  one  airport  in 
the  bay  area  complex  were  evident  and,  un- 
derstandably, the  airlines  didn't  want  to 
incur  the  cost  of  flying  large  aircraft  on 
short  hops  across  the  bay. 

Following  World  War  11,  meetings  were 
held  with  the  individual  carriers  and  many 
letters  were  written  to  obtain  Improved  air 
service  for  Oakland.  These  efforts  were 
largely  to  no  avaU  and  Oakland's  service  pat- 
tern continued  to  deteriorate  and  relation- 
ships with  the  various  airlines  reached  a  low 
ebb. 

During  the  postwar  years,  Oakland  partici- 
pated in  numerous  route  cases,  hoping  that 
its  support  of  a  given  carrier,  or  competitive 
service,  would  bring  about  needed  service  Im- 
provements. Our  representatives  attempted 
to  show  that  the  pattern  of  service  was  never 
adequate  to  develop  the  full  traffic  potential 
of  the  east  bay  area.  Lack  of  frequency, 
poor  timing,  inferior  equipment,  or  circuity 
were  factors  which  contributed  to  the  faUure 
of  the  Oakland  service  pattern  to  attract  the 
substantial  volume  of  passengers  who„  In 
fact,  can  travel  most  conveniently  through 
Oakland  International  Airport. 

In  the  early  1950'8,  passenger  traffic  at 
Oakland  reached  highs  of  more  than  half  a 
million  passengers  a  year.  However,  most 
of  them  were  military  passengers  returning 
from  the  Korean  conflict  and  flying  on  so- 
caUed  CAM  flights,  which  were  charters,  and 
not  on  scheduled  services  of  the  certificated 
airlines. 

In  1953,  a  $10  million  bond  Issue  was  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  of  Oakland  to  finance 
expansion  of  the  airport,  including  terminal 
facilities.  Construction  started  in  1955  and 
as  it  proceeded,  requirements  changed.  The 
runway  was  Initially  planned  for  8,600  feet 
and  that  was  changed  to  10.000  feet.  The 
cost  also  went  up  from  the  initial  estimates 
of  f  11.500.000  to  a  final  flgure  of  some  $20 
million  which  was  composed  of  the  $10 
million  general  obligation  bond  funds  voted 
by  the  people  in  1953,  $7  million  in  Federal 
aid.  and  $3  mlUion  from  revenues  and  reve- 
nue bonds  issued  by  the  port  of  Oakland 
Itself. 

During  the  construction  period.  Jet  air- 
craft came  into  service.  As  Jets  replaced 
propeller  aircraft,  our  airline  service  deter- 
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first  full  month  in  the  new  terminal, 
1962,  scheduled  airlines  carried  only 
bassengers  In  and  out  of  Oakland. 

Oak:  and's  efforts  to  obtain  service  were 
tmder  ray  constantly  during  all  this  period. 
Althot  gh  we  sought  meetings  with  the  air- 
lines, 1  aoet  oi  the  carriers  were  reluctant  to 
hold  s  ich  meetings  and  the  few  held  were 
unpro<  uctlve. 

In  1  )60.  about  30  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  east  bay  area  came  to  Washington  to 
make  ;  in  Informal  presentation  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Shortly  after  that,  the 
Honon  ble  William  P.  Knowland,  former  U.S. 
Senate :  from  California,  organized  and  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  Regional 
Committee  for  Better  Service  at  Oakland 
Intern;  itional  Airport. 

MEEHK  BS  WITH  THE  CABEI^iS  AND  THE  DIREC- 
TOE  >F  THE  board's  OITICE  OF  COMMUNITY 
RELA  :iONS 
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1961,  the  adequacy  complaint  and 

previously  mentioned  was  filed.    The 

Aeronautics  Board,  in  an  order  issued  in 

1961,  deferred  action  on  the  Oakland 

and  referred  the  matter  to  its  Office 

Relations.    The  Board  called 

to  the  fact  that  it  had  recently 

i  this  office  to  work  with  the  com- 

and  carriers  to  adjust  service  com- 

if  possible,  without  resort  to  formal 
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followed  a  series  of  individual  meet- 
b  >tween   the    Oakland    representatives 
eaih.  carrier  authorized  to  serve  Oak- 
p  resided  over  by  Col.  John  W.  Dregge, 
'     ^tor  of  the  Office  of  Community  Re- 
While  these  meetings  developed  a 
understanding  of  the  problems  In- 
it  was  apparent  that  no  solution  was 
t>Ie    Immediately.    At    this    point,    a 
3f  potential  Oakland  traffic  was  con- 
Jointly  by  Oakland  and  the  carriers 
Tilne  the  extent  of  the  undeveloped 
market. 

further  meetings  with  the  Director 

Board's  Office  of  Commimlty  Rela- 

C  akland  requested  that  the  Board  per- 

)rmal  meetings  between  Oakland  of- 

nd  aU  the  air  carriers  authorized  to 

Oikland.    The  purpose  was  to  explore 

solutions  of  the  manner  in  which 

could  be  served,  including  the  num- 

timlng  of  schedules,  equipment  to  be 

ad  the  markets  to  be  served.    The 

in    December    1962,    authorized   the 

to  meet  collectively  with  Oakland 

"■-tivea   and   to    discuss   scheduling 

ways  to  provide  better  air  service 


a  ad 


result    of    these    negotiations,    the 
Instituted  for  Oakland  cerUln  new 
im^oved  service.     This  new  service  is 
hereinafter. 


SERVICE  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  OAK- 
HAVE  REStTLTED  FROM  THE  COOPERATIVE 
OF    THE    CIVIL    AERONAUTICS    BOARD, 
I,  AND  THE  CARRIERS 

1  TSt  reeiilts  of  our  negotiations  with 

'  lers  following  the  filing  in  May  1961. 

f  >rmal  complaint  were  the  scheduling! 

1963,   of  one   transcontinental   Jet 

B  Jet  to  Portland  and  Seattle,  two 

and  two  Jet  flights  to  Los  Angeles, 

I^opeller  flights   to   Sacramento  and 

"    -*  a  propeller  flight  to  Phoenix  and 

"  plus  the  previously  scheduled 

patterns. 

then,   more   service    improvements 

made.    Now  there  are  two  more 

Jets,    one    to   Denver    and 
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New  York,  and  another,  Ju«t  inaugurated 
July  1,  to  Chicago  and  Washington.  Service 
to  the  Southwest  now  is  provided  with  Jet 
equipment.  We  now  have  14  daily  flights 
in  each  direction  between  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  more  on  weekends.  The  in- 
trastate airline,  Pactflc  So^ithwest  Airlines, 
has  reentered  the  Oakland-Los  Angeles  serv- 
ice and  their  schedules  are  included  in  the 
totals  given.  PSA  also  is  serving  San  Diego 
from  Oakland. 

OAKLAND  HAS  BEEN,  AND  IS.  ENGAGED  IN  A 
SUBSTANTIAL  PROMOTIONAL  CAMPAIGN  TO 
PROMOTE    AIR    TRAFFIC 

Since  the  scheduling  of  new  and  im- 
proved service  Oakland  tias  been  engaged  in 
a  promotional  campaign.  In  May  1963,  ad- 
vertising was  started  in  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  in  the  Bay  Area  and  in  news- 
papers in  other  cities  served  by  the  new 
schedules.  Local  business  firms  wrote  let- 
ters to  persons  in  other  cities  urging  them 
to  \ise  service  direct  to  Oakland  on  future 
trips.  We  produced  and  distributed  air 
schedules,  bumper  strips,  stickers,  window 
posters,  table  tents  for  restaurants  and  ho- 
tels, airport  brochures,  and  other  materials. 

Perhaps,  the  most  unique  phase  of  Oak- 
land's promotional  effort  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fly  Oakland  desk.  This  is  an 
information  and  reservations  system.  Its 
purpose  is  to  advise  callers  of  the  service 
available  at  Oakland  International  and  to 
actually  book  their  reservations  with  the 
airlines.  The  caller  is  then  advised  to  pick 
up  their  ticket  from  a  travel  agent  or  the 
nearest  airline  ticket  counter.  Our  informa- 
tion and  reservation  ser\ice  provides  in- 
formation on  schedules  for  all  airlines  and. 
when  Oakland  service  is  not  convenient,  they 
advise  callers  about  San  Francisco  service, 
helicopter  connections,  etc..  and  assist  in  any 
way  possible. 

We  also  established  an  OAK  Club.  You're 
familiar  with  the  Ambassadors.  Admirals, 
Red  Carpet  and  other  rooms  which  the  air- 
lines operate  at  major  airports,  but  none  had 
one  at  Oakland,  so  we  esUiblished  our  own 
in  the  terminal  building.  We  award  mem- 
bership cards  in  recognition  of  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  commercial 
air  transportation  at  Oakland  Airport. 

A  member  of  the  port  staff  visits  airline 
reservations  offices  in  all  cities  served  to 
familiarize  airline  personnel  with  the  service 
to  and  from  Oakland. 

Between  May  1963  and  December  1964. 
the  port  expended  $312,418,  in  promoting 
scheduled  air  transportation  at  Oakland  In- 
ternational. 

The  Port  of  Oakland  has  established  a 
budget  of  $324,000  to  continue  this  program 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

TRAFFIC  HAS  INCREASED  SUBSTANTIALLY  AT  THE 
OAKLAND  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  FOLLOWING 
THE  SERVICE  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  results  have  been  gratifying.  Our 
total  traffic  in  1962  was  312.884.  In  1963, 
when  the  Improved  service  was  in  effect 
for  7  months,  our  passenger  total  was  425,650. 
In  1964,  it  was  491,730.  For  the  first  5 
months  of  1965,  we  had  320,539.  compared  to 
193,372  in  the  first  5  months  of  1964,  an  In- 
crease of  65.8  percent.  In  May  our  traffic  was 
up  103  percent  over  May  a  year  ago  and  it 
appears  the  June  figures  will  be  as  good  or 
better. 

CONCLUSION 

We  would  be  less  than  truthful  if  we 
said  we  are  satisfied  with  the  service  as 
it  is  today.  There  are  many  important 
areas  snd  cities  stUl  not  served  adequately 
from  Oakland,  including  Salt  Lake  City, 
New  York.  Denver,  the  Southwest  and  South. 
We  need  expansion  of  services  to  the  North- 
west and  transcontinentally.  However,  the 
trend  has  been  reversed  and  today  Oakland 
can    look    forward,    as    equipment    becomes 


available  and  as  demand  warrants,  to  an 
ever-Increasing  volume  of  schedules  and  pas- 
sengers.  The  airlines  have  participated  in 
Joint  advertising  with  the  port  and  have 
given  Oakland  service  a  fair  sliare  of  their 
own  advertising  expenditures.  They  have  co- 
operated  fully  in  working  with  us  to  encour- 
age their  reservations,  ticket  and  sales  per- 
sonnel  to  sell  Oakland  service.  A  friendly 
atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  has  been  established  with  the  air- 
lines from  local  sales  representatives  to  the 
executive  level. 

Not  all  community-air  service  problems  can 
be  solved  as  satisfactorily  as  Oakland's.  The 
bay  area  population  totals  more  than  4  mil- 
lion and  It  Is  split  geographically  by  San 
Francisco  Bay.  By  1970,  the  bay  area  popu- 
lation will  exceed  6  million.  The  ultimate 
need  for  a  second  major  airport  always  has 
been  apparent,  but  the  productive  use  of 
Oakland  might  still  be  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture Lf  it  had  not  been  for  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  pa- 
tience and  persuasiveness  of  Colonel  Dregge. 

Senator  Knowland,  John  C.  Houlihan,  the 
mayor  of  Oakland;  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  port  commissioners  have  provided 
leadership,  and  many  hundreds  of  businea 
leaders  and  Individuals  have  given,  and  are 
giving,  support  to  our  efforts  to  obtain  new 
and  improved  service  for  the  entjre  east  bay 
area  through  Oakland  International  Airport 
and  to  develop  new  p>assengers  and  added 
revenues  for  the  air  carriers. 

In  conclusion,  Oakland  is  of  the  opinion 
that — at  least  in  Oakland's  sp>eciflc  exper- 
ience— cooperative  efforts  between  the  Oak- 
land parties  and  the  air  carriers,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  have 
resulted  in  an  amelioration  of  its  problem 
of  inadequate  service  and  that  such  an  ap- 
proach has  been  preferable  to  formal  litiga- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  ap- 
pear. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  ser  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,   and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Governments- 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


The  Research  and  DeTelopment  Pork 
Barrel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  30, 1965 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  is  In  the 
process  of  selecting  a  site  for  the  pro- 
posed new  National  Accelerator  Labora- 
tory. .    , 

I  am  advised  that  the  Commission  has 
virtually  completed  the  initial  phase  of 
its  evaluation  of  the  118  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Within  a  few  days  we  can 
expect  a  report  from  the  Commission  on 
the  results  of  the  prelimina^  «te  pro- 
posal review.  This  matter  iA  ateo  being 
studied  by  the  National  Affliflemy  of 
Sciences,  which  has  created  ajske  evalu- 
ation committee  for  this  puiT^e. 

Probably  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  interested  in  one  or  more  of  these  site 
proposals.  This  competition  has  become 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  civic  orga- 
nizations and  to  academic  groups 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  many  areas, 
a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  frustration 
already  exists  because  of  the  imequal  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment ftmds  during  the  past  decade. 
Whether  these  trends  in  public  opinion 
become  a  matter  of  intensive  congres- 
sional activity  will  depend  somewhat  on 
how  this  site  is  selected  and  where  this 
new  AEC  facility  is  located. 

Pointing  up  the  public  policy  issues 
involved  in  this  selection  Is  an  editorial 
in  the  July  2  edition  of  Science,  the  mag- 
azine of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  This  edi- 
torial is  signed  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Philip 
H.  Abelson,  and  I  believe  it  merits  the 
attention  of  every  Senator  interested  in 
the  current  AEC  site  evaluation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Research  and  Development  Pork 
Barrel 
Distribution  of  research  and  development 
funds  is  becoming  a  major  political  issue. 
One  reason  is  that  present  distribution  is 
very  uneven.  In  1963  one-half  of  the  50 
States  received  96.8  percent  of  all  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds  while  the 
other  25  divided  the  remaining  3.2  percent. 
The  50  Senators  from  the  have-not  States 
may  be  expected  to  attempt  to  improve  their 
States'  share.  This  tendency  will  be  rein- 
forced by  a  growing  general  awareness  of  the 
role  of  science  and  technology  In  our  chang- 
ing civilization. 
The  extent  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Fed- 


Appendix 

eral  funds  Is  not  clear,  though  in  some  in- 
stances the  economic  stimulus  has  seemed 
disproportionately  large.  In  other  instances 
benefits  were  nominal.  However,  many  of  the 
States  whose  economies  have  grown  rapidly 
are  recipients  of  large  sums  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds.  In  contrast, 
some  regions  of  this  country  not  receiving 
large  research  and  development  contracts 
seem  on  the  road  to  becoming  new  Appa- 
lachlas. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  a  Midwest  Governors' 
conference,  Charles  Kimball,  president  of  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute,  outlined  prob- 
lems of  one  such  area.  His  institute  had 
made  a  study  of  a  six-State  region,  including 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
and  Oklahoma.  During  the  decade  1950-60 
the  number  of  Jobs  In  the  area  had  increased 
only  2.3  percent  as  against  14.5  percent  for 
the  Nation.  The  average  family  income  is 
now  much  below  the  national  figure.  At  the 
same  time  more  than  a  million  people  moved 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Although  total 
population  Increased  slightly,  the  Increase 
was  much  less  than  the  national  average. 

Contributing  to  discontent  over  uneven 
distribution  of  research  and  development 
funds  Is  growing  frustration  over  a  Middle 
West  "brain  drain."  Fw  instance,  in  Iowa 
the  two  major  universities  estimate  that 
from  55  to  75  percent  of  the  graduates  leave 
the  State  for  their  first  Jobs.  The  States 
in  which  the  big  10  universities  are  located 
produce  about  40  percent  of  all  scientists 
and  engineers  with  advanced  degrees,  but 
this  region  receives  only  a  small  fraction 
of  Federal  research  and  development  funds. 
To  apply  their  training  many  of  the  scien- 
tists must  migrate:  their  migration  repre- 
sents an  economic  loss  to  a  region  which 
yearly  spends  huge  sums  on  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  frustration  felt  in  the  Mid- 
west was  expressed  recently  by  President 
Harrington  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  said: 

"Failure  to  provide  for  geographical  spread 
of  Federal  defense  and  space  contracts  has 
brought  our  Nation  face  to  face  with  a  most 
serious  kind  of  overconcentration : 

"Overconcentratlon  of  our  working  sci- 
entists and  engineers  by  region;  overcon- 
centration of  our  indiistrial  and  defense 
strengths  by  region. 

"If  these  tendencies  continue  in  the  award 
of  Federal  research,  development,  and  pro- 
duction contracts,  we  are  on  the  road  to 
manpower  chaos,  economic  chaos,  social 
chaos,  defense  chaos." 

The  feelings  expressed  by  President  Har- 
rington are  not  unrelated  to  pressures  now 
evident  with  respect  to  the  proposed  new 
200-blllion-electron-volt  accellerator  (Sci- 
ence, June  18,  p.  1571).  Major  midwestem 
universities  have  agreed  to  support  what- 
ever midwestem  site  appears  to  be  most  In 
the  running  after  Initial  screenings.  If  the 
region  exerts  Its  maximum  potential  pres- 
sure, Washington  will  find  it  difficult  to  place 
the  faculty  elsewhere.  Whatever  the  out- 
come, politics  Is  destined  to  be  a  crucial 
factor,  and  an  Important  precedent  will  be 
established.  The  Infiuence  of  political  and 
geographical  considerations  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  research  funds  is  certain  to  In- 
crease. 


Democratic    Self-GoTenunent 
oat  the  World  Mast  Be  tlie  Aon  of  U^ 
Policy 

EXTT^fSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   IfABTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29. 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
PraserI  gave  an  eloquent  speech  on  UJ5. 
foreign  poUcy.  He  cited  three  ways  in 
which  this  Nation  shovdd  encourage  the 
spread  of  democratic  self-government 
throughout  the  world. 

This  important  address  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  in  Atlantic  City  is  worth  our 
attention.  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 
It  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  Frasi:r 
Recognition  of  the  right  of  people  to  choose 
and  operate  their  own  governments  has  been 
an  implicit — and  occasionally — an  explicit 
goal  of  American  foreign  policy  as  we  have 
aimed  at  the  development  of  a  world  com- 
munity of  democratic  nations  within  an  in- 
ternational frameworlt  of  law  and  order. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  recognized 
tills  right  of  self-government,  we  have  rec- 
ognized the  practical  difficulties  of  imple- 
menting this  right — the  practical  difficulties 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  democratic 
institutions  in  societies  with  few  traditions 
or  little  experience  In  the  exercise  of  self- 
government. 

The  wide  disparity  in  wealth  in  Latin 
America  and  the  overwhelming  problems  fac- 
ing the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  have 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic tnsUtutions  has  to  be  accompanied  or 
even  preceded  by  economic  growth.  Some- 
how, along  the  way,  we  have  transformed  a 
realistic  appreciation  of  these  difficulties  into 
a  false  acceptance  of  the  need  to  first  solve 
the  other  problems  which  confront  these 
nations. 

We  have  concentrated  instead  on  the  prob- 
lem of  health,  education,  and  economic 
growth  in  the  hope  that  democratic  insUtu- 
tiuns  will  foUow  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  effort. 

Now,  I  strongly  favor  our  economic  and 
technical  assistance  programs.  In  fact  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  much  more.  Economic 
growth  is  needed  to  complement  the  growth 
of  democratic  institutions.  But  I  believe  that 
the  two  go  hand  In  Iiand  and  that  the  growth 
of  democratic  concepts  need  not  wait  for  a 
full  stomach  or  a  good  standard  of  living. 

We  must  work  dlrecUy  at  bringing  and 
strengthening  self-government  In  the  llree 
of  these  people  as  an  Integral  process  In 
achieving  this  growth. 

I  wish  to  make  three  suggestions  for  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States.    First.  In  our  tM 
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progra  m  we  mxist  help  these  people  leam  to 
organ!  se  on  their  own  behaU  at  the  commu- 
nity li  veL  Second,  we  need  to  find  ways  to 
train  ocal  leaders  In  political  techniques  of 
seU-gc  vemment.  Third,  at  every  opportunity 
the  U:  dted  States  must  demonstrate  its  be- 
lief In  self-government  for  other  nations.  On 
this  t.  drd  point.  I  shall  make  special  men- 
tion 0  I  the  iltuatioa  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public 
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OBGAI«BATIO!r  rOS  SXUT-HELF 


the  first  point  of  helping  people  learn 

on  their  own  behalf  in  their  own 

,  I  dont  mean  to  gloss  over  what 

doing  already.     The  American  Insti- 

Pree  Labor  Development  is  making 

contributions  by  helping  to  train 

mlon  leaders  in  Latin  America.    Peace 

voliuiteers  and  persons  trained  in  the 

and  credit  union  movements  are 

to  demonstrate  democratic  concepts 

help   techniques.     These  have  been 

efforts,  but  they  should  be  viewed 

forenumers  for  a  major  national  com- 

on  our  part.    It  is  lu-gent  that  the 

of  stif-govemment  and  self-help  be 

Into  every  step  of  our  efforts. 

all,  w»  need  only  recall  the  role  which 

■elf-belp  concepts  have  played  In 

ac^evement  of  economic  and  social  op- 

here  In  our  own  coiuitry.     I  can 

illustrate  my  meaning  by  pointing  to 

rights  movement  in  America.    Had 

In  America  not  finally  taken  mat- 

hls  own  hands,  how  many  more 

would  have  elapsed  before  he  made 

progress  toward   first-class  cltl- 

and  better  economic  conditions? 

long     would     It     have     taken     the 

people  of  America  to  achieve  their 

standard  of  Uvlng  If  they  had  not 

"  labor  xmlons?    How  much  fiuther 

he  economic  ladder  wotild  the  Ameri- 

be  without  cooperatives  and  the 

political  efforts  of  farm  organlza- 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 

trl  ckle-down  theory  will  work  any  more 

In    developing   countries   than   it 

lere  In  the  United  States? 

should  I  omit  the  example  of  educa- 

the  United  States.    I  believe  that  the 

system  of  primary  and  secondary 

became  reasonably  universal  be- 

5f  the  local  Interest  and  support  of 

Remember,  that  although  Europe 

Umted  States  in  the  development  of 

welfare  legislation,  we  were  far  ahead 

In  establishing  universal  educa- 

It  has  turned  out,  of  course,  that  edu- 

Is    the    major    source    of    economic 

In  a  nation. 


Bu]  ope 


DXVZLOPINO    POLrnCAL    SKnxs 

ae  turn  then  to  a  second  way  of  pro- 
self-government.  Introducing  the 
self-help  and  organization  into  de- 
ooxintries  is  not  all  that  needs  to  be 

We  need  to  accelerate  the  evolution- 
of  political  skUls  and  under- 


de^  elopment  i 


comtry 


soilety 


1  he   heart  of  democratic   societies   Is 
organization.     But    political   orga- 
takes  political  leadership  by  Indi- 
Leadershlp  and  political  skills  in 
try  emerge  in  an  unplanned  man- 
it  we  are  steeped  In  the  traditions  of 
'Tty  and  our  citizens  are  involved  In 
at  organizational  efforts.     Consider 
of  people  Involved  in  local  elec- 
mayor.  school  board,  city  or  town 
.  State  legislature — along  with  all  the 
organized  to  lobby  or  to  Influence 
g>vemment. 

n  developing  countries  why  leave  po- 
iducatlon  and  the  emergence  of  effec- 
•-•-  to  chance? 


numbers 


tocdershlpi 


not  establish  an  Inter-American  In- 
for  Self-Govemment,  headed  by  Latin 
staffed  by  them,  and  supported 
ons  or  by  a  group  of  governments. 
]  Qstitute   could   teach   th«   practical 


torn  Ldatlons  ( 


aspects  of  political  organization  and  provide 
opportimlties  for  stimulation  and  broadened 
experiences. 

I  want  to  push  these  ideas  a  step  further. 
In  Vietnam  we  have  struggled  vainly  for  10 
years  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  build  a 
base  of  support  for  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  which  could  withstand  the  blan- 
dishments and  terror  tactics  of  the  Vietcong. 
It  Is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  several  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  persons  about  Viet- 
nam, including  Ambassador  Lodge  and  Gen- 
eral Lansdale,  have  urged  the  development 
of  political  activity  at  the  grassroots  built 
arovind  the  concepts  of  self-government  and 
community  organization.  One  stressed  the 
Importance  of  the  idea  of  self-government, 
the  other  the  need  to  use  political  organiza- 
tion as  the  framework  within  which  to  pro- 
vide economic  and  medical  aid  as  well  as 
security. 

A  major  obstacle  to  progress  along  these 
lines  has  been  the  lack  of  personnel  trained 
in  political  organdzlng  who  co\ild  execute 
such  a  program. 

Our  State  Department  might  be  thought 
of  as  the  operating  political  arm,  but  Its 
work  consists  primarily  of  observing,  pre- 
dicting, reporting,  and  negotiating.  These 
are  not  the  roles  of  a  political  organizer  who 
has  a  sense  of  how  to  organize  a  precinct,  or 
perhaps  more  meaningfully,  how  to  teach 
others  to  do  this.  This  suggests  very 
strongly  that  if  we  are  serious  about  imple- 
menting the  Idea  of  self-help  and  self- 
government  at  the  community  level  in  coun- 
tries coming  under  insurgency  attack,  we 
should  begin  now  to  bring  together  people 
trained  In  political  organization  to  design 
and  implement  such  a  program. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  effort  should  have 
the  highest  priority  In  ovir  Government. 

OUa   COMMrrMENT   TO    SELF-GOVEBNMENT 

Finally,  I  believe,  as  my  third  point,  that 
our  Grovemment  must  use  every  opfx>rtunity 
to  act  clearly  on  the  side  of  self-government 
and  to  help  people  who  have  placed  their  con- 
fidence In  democratic  procediu-es  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  right  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  most  vivid  example  of  our  failure  to 
keep  our  commitment  to  self-government 
came  with  our  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  earlier  this  year. 

What  I  find  highly  objectionable  about 
our  role  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  oiir 
lack  of  purpose  once  we  arrived  in  force.  We 
should  have  Immediately  announced  our 
intention  to  Impose  a  cease-fire  and  submit 
the  matters  at  Issue  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  through  the  ballot  tK>x, 
Inviting  the  UJf.  or  the  O.A.S.  to  conduct 
the  referendiun  or  election.  But  instead  we 
sought  to  manipulate  the  leadership  of  the 
Jiinta  to  make  it  more  acceptable.  Then  we 
sought  to  obtain  agreement  on  a  ooalition 
government  which  by  its  very  nature  would 
have  a  precarious  purchase  on  life. 

We  finally  came  to  the  idea  of  elections 
but  after  such  a  long  delay  that  even  agree- 
ment on  that  has  become  difficult.  My  own 
view  has  been  consistently  that  the  elections 
should  proceed  whethw  the  factions  agree  or 
not. 

If  U.S.  international  policies  were  more 
clearly  wedded  to  the  development  and  pro- 
tection of  the  right  of  self-government,  then 
our  purpose  in  intervening  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  have  been  much  clearer  in 
our  own  minds  as  well  as  throughout  the 
world.  Perhaps  even  more  significant,  we 
might  have  acted  in  the  fall  of  1963  to  sup- 
port the  constitutional  regime  of  Juan  Bosch. 

The  difficulties  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
In  recent  years  could  have  been  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  United  States  to  demonstrate 
its  willingness  to  protect  the  right  of  people 
of  other  nations  to  govern  themselves. 

Instead  our  actions  have  become  a  source 
of  deep  distrust  about  our  motives  and  won- 
derment at  our  ineptitude. 


I  believe  that  a  vigorous  assertion  of  our 
commitment  to  self-government  offers 
more  powerful  idsa  to  those  In  the  develoD- 
ing  world  than  the  appeals  of  the  Cominu 
nists.  A  reality  in  the  world  which  we  often 
overlook  as  we  travel  about  in  our  modern 
air-conditioned  society  is  that  ideas  can 
move  men  more  strongly  than  tangible 
things.  This  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly in  history,  and  Is  being  proven  todav 
in  Vietnam.  ' 

The  common  aspirations  which  are  held  by 
men  everywhere  include  reasonable  security 
for  themselves  and  their  family,  increafiing 
economic  opportunities,  more  education  and 
a  brighter  future  for  their  children  and  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  and  oppressive  rule. 

We  must  help  others  learn  that  self-gov- 
ernment  is  the  best  path  toward  these  goals 

Last  week  the  750th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  was  celebrated 
at  Runnymede.  Western  democratic  values 
stem  from  a  long  history  of  evolutionary 
development.  These  values  have  a  funda- 
mental appeal  for  all  of  mankind.  Even  the 
totalitarian  nations  preserve  the  forms  if  not 
the  substance  of  these  Western  values. 

I  cannot  trace  out  all  the  implications 
which  should  follow  If  we  fully  embraced  the 
idea  of  self-government  as  the  major  thrust 
of  American  policies.  Like  every  other  prin- 
ciple It  cannot  be  piirsued  in  isolation  or 
without  reference  to  the  higher  demands  of 
survival.  But  It  Is  the  most  powerful  idea 
at  work  in  the  aoth  century,  and  It  suggests 
an  active  role  for  the  United  States  con- 
sistent with  ovir  history.  This  may  be  the 
approach  which  In  the  long  run  oflTers  the 
best  hope  for  mankind. 


Soath  Dakota  Poll  Favors  Retention  of 
Right-to-Work  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,Jtay30,1965. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  In  the  Sioux  Palls  Argus- 
Leader,  South  Dakota's  largest  daily 
newspaper,  on  Wednesday  July  28.  the 
results  of  the  South  Dakota  poll  which 
was  conducted  on  the  question  of  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

You  will  note  from  the  results  that  in 
South  Dakota  our  citizens  by  a  margin 
of  3  to  1  are  opposed  to  repeal  of  14(b). 
They  want  the  States  to  retain  their 
prerogative  In  determining  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  operative  right-to- 
work  laws  In  a  State. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  South  Dakota  Poll  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  .in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Taft-Hartley's  section  14(b),  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  rtght-to-work  clause,  en- 
ables a  State  to  pass  a  law  barring  the  union 
shop  system  within  that  State.  The  imlon 
shop  system  p>ennltB  union  shop  contracts 
between  management  and  labor,  which  con- 
tracts require  all  workers  to  Join  the  union 
after  they  have  been  hired  for  work  In  a 
unionized  business.  Nineteen  States,  in- 
cluding South  Dakota,  have  laws  prohibiting 
union  shop  contracts.  (The  closed  shop, 
which  requires  union  membership  before  a 
worker  is  hired  for  work  In  a  unionized  busi- 
ness, is  banned  In  all  States  by  Federal  law.) 
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were  Jon  14(b)  ^  -je^-J>^^-  Job  Corp.  Adini..io«  l«  Vcterau.*  Srthrv^t^ra^  A^SnS^on^SS 

r^^f  mT  ^o^S  SSSLTSLS^S:  AAmnirtralioB  Hospital.  ^tal^hospitals  operated  by  the  Anr^ 

*".^f  shop  aSSSent  has  been  agreed  Air    Force,    Navy,    and    Public    He^th 

''^n  hv  manag^nt  and  the  union  would  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Service.    This  is  a  situation  which  has 

STrequired  to  Join  the  union  after  being  q,  i^^g  been  in  existence  and  which  has 

employed.                        ^^       o  r,.,««»  to  UAV    AI  IN  C    TFArilF  had  complete  acceptance.    In  some  in- 

on  the  proposal  now  before  Congress  to  HON.  OLIN  t.   IfcAliUt  stances  preference  has  been  expressed 

repeal  this  section  of  the  ^8^*:^^^^  ^"j  or  tdcas  by  veterans  to  go  in  one  of  the  hospl- 

S'^lb'^u^'oS^flnn^o?^  reS  a^d  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  tals  operated  by  another  ^ency.    In  ad- 

Ctther  one-SftTlndlJated  thefhad  no  TTiursdav  July  22  1965  ditlon,  11,000  veterans  in  fiscal  year  1965 

S.^on  OT  Slt^y  did  not  understand  the  Thursday.  Juiy  ii.  ""*  ^ere  hospitalized  on  a  contract  basis  in 

Se    The  respond  was  as  follows:  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker,  g^.^^^^  iq^^jj  ^nd  private  hospitals. 

Percent  during  recent  weeks  there  has  been  con-        ^^  Speaker  I  include  as  part  of  my 

Pavor  repeal  of  section  14(b) 21  giderable   concern   expressed   over   the  ^^^^  ^^  text  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

S.pose  repeal  of  section  14(b) —    60  admission  to  Veterans    Administration  jj^jj^igtraUon  regulation  directing  the  ex- 

dS  not  understand  Issue 10  hospital  of  a  small  number  of  merchant  ^mination   and  hospitalization  of   Job 

No  opinion - seamen  and  Job  Corps  trainees.  Corps  trainees  and  the  dlstributicm  of 

In  general,  farmers  and  residents  of  the  r^^^  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af-  g^jj^  examinations  and  hospitalization 

West  River  country  were  strongest  i^^^^^j'  j^lrs  assures  me  that  no  veteran  Is  being  ^    ^he  various  Veterans'  Administration 

opposition  to  the  repeal  of  action  I4(b^^^  or  will  be  deprived  of  needed  hospltallza-  stations: 

^\  ^^ro^v?2^UTS?oS  wSu    tlon  because  of  the  admission  of  a  mer-  vhteaks'  ADMmisraATioK. 

'^o^'aS^rSnnSSSJ^i^d^t     chant  seaman  or  a  Job  Corps  trainee  and  Do-AarMBrr  or  MB,icn« 

--~S«^  isriSTt^rsts'"^''^  -Bsl-rsr^LrJ"^^ 
s.'sr.,%"'».«v^^"^"5-  ,^^T^^^-^T-lTcT^  .„.'^^2s,"'sr„,<,^«™o,v* 

Favor  repeal:  rercen^     trainees     and     hospitalization     of     Job  hospitals,  domlclllaries,  and  VA  outpa- 

Farm -— ^     „  trainees  is  a  program  which  is  not  tlent  clinics,  and  managers  of  regional 

Town _,      ,^J^^4.,^  t^  flip  Vptprans'  Admlnlstra-  offices  vrtth  outpatient  clinics. 

SIV--.::::::::::::::::::::--::::"  f  t^^-^4~-l' ~^^^  -:  SS.=  SSJSuiS  S?^?  -.  ^ 

West - - 1*  the   Federal   Government   which   have  ^^^^^^^^^  ^he  Job  Corps.    To  assist  in  the 

Oppose  repeal:  medical  facilities.  physical  examination  of  applicants  and  the 

Farm — r?  q^g  number  of  merchant  seamen  and  provision  of  short-term  hospitalization  of 

Town .    Corns  trainees  who  have  been  ad-  enrolled  members.  VA  hospitals  and  clinics 

City S  ^tted  to  VeteraS'  Administration  hOS-  may  be  used  to  the  extent  that  there  IS  no 

^t:::;::::::::::::-::::::::::::"-  ^  StSf  is'^i^dS^maii  m  proportion  to  interi--  with  the  care  and  treatment 

No  opinion  or  do  not  understand  Issue :  the  total  number  of  patients.     I  Will  in-  Beauest  for  service  •  When  such  services 

Farm - f  elude  at  the  end  Of  my  remarks  the  text  J-  ^^ISSy   Job'^P-  «  ita  designated 

Town J"  of  the  circular  directmg  the  Veterans  ^^^  ^^^  authorize  the  nearest  appropriate 

City ^^  Administration  hospitals  to  make  these  pe^j^ral  medical  facility  to  arrange  for  phys- 

East 27  facilities  available,  as  well  as  the  actual  jcaj   examination   of   an   applicant.    Travel 

^^^^-- number  of  examinations  and  hospitall-  costs  to  and  from  the  VA  medical  facility 

Three  questions  closely  related  to  that  of  nation  cases  which  have  occurred.     The  will  not  be  paid  by  VA. 

the  repeal  of  section   14(b)   were  also  an-  .^  ^^,^,   Administration  is  reimbursed  3.  Clinical  report:  The  results  of  physical 

Bwered  In  the  poll:    (1)  Do  you  believe  that  Xt^>^/.n.rP^  examinations  performed  In  accordance  with 

a  worker  should  be  requh-ed  to  Join  a  union  lor  inis  care.  instructions  attached  to  the  letter  of  au- 

In  order  to  work  In  a  unionised  factory  or         As   is   mdlcated   m   the   chart   wnicn  ^j^orlzatlon  will  be  recorded  on  SF  88  (orlg- 

buslness?     (2)  Do  you  believe  that  a  non-  ^jy  appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  as  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  gp  gg  (original  and  one) . 

union  worker  In  a  unionized  factory  or  busl-  ^^  j^jy  g   i9e5_  a  total  of  2,241  Job  Corps  Explanatory    Information    provided    on    an 

nees  should   enjoy  benefits  resulting  from  applicants  have  been  given  a  physical  examination  Is  often  of  key  significance  in 

the  business  being  unionized?     (3)  In  gen-  ^^„^.    „..._    ,_    vpt*^rans'    Admlnistra-  determining   medical   clearance  for   an  ap- 

eral.  do  you  approve  of  labor  unions?  examination   in    Veterans     A™^™  u^ant.    Special  attention  should  be  given. 

The   answers   to   these    questions   ran   as  tlon     facihtles     over     an     approximate  ^j^g^gj^j^e  ^^  complete  item  40  of  SP  89. -The 

foUows:  6-month  period.    This  stands  In  rather  ^^.^^^^  completion  of  SP  88  includes   the 

Question  No.  1 :                                         ^^'^'^l  sharp    contrast    to    approximately    2^2  signature   of   the   reviewing   physician  who 

Yes 22  jjjjjjjoj^  visits  by  veterans  to  these  same  certifies  that  the  report  is  adequate  and  that 

No ^  clinics  during  this  same  period  of  time,  instructions  have  been  compiled  with.    Field 

o^c^tffiTV- Fouriieen  Job  Corps  trainees  have  been    stations    wiii    transmit    completed    reports 

Qu^^lonNo.2.     ^     hospitalized  for  168  patient  days  during     promptly  to  the  requestor,  who  win  forward 

No 55  this  6-month  period.     Five  Job  Corps  *^«^*°*^*^°''^°'P'-      „,  »^  „,..  ^^  ^ 

No  opinion 16  troinPP^;  remained  in  the  VA  system  on  4-  Charges:  Charges  wlU  be  made  hi  ac- 

QuestlonNo.3:                                                  ^„  V TT  ^  ?»?!^f^c  \!mp   iSriai   the  cordance    with    Instructions    contained    In 

Yes                 59  July    9.      During    this   same    period   tlie  ^j^     ^    g     circular    10-64-218    for    Federal 

No 36  Veterans'  Administration  has  hospital-  j^^^ies. 

No  opinion — -     5  j^^^  ^^^  average  of   109,000  veteran  pa-  ^     BUllng:    Requests    for    relmbiu-sement 

Finally,    the   poll    showed   South   Dakota  tlents  each  day.  for   services   rendered   shovdd   be   made    on 

Democrats  favoring  repeal  of  section  14(b)  with  regard  tO  merchant  seamen,   67  standard  form  1080:  Voucher  for  Transfers 

'"™S- -Tf-A    rrser^rhLpltal.  at  Chi^oand    -^^--L^jriS^i'  TlTr^ 

Republicans 12  Memphis    dlscontmued    theU"    admission  P^^^^  ^^^   ^^   Budge*  and   Finance 

Oppose  repeal:    -  of  SUCh  patients.    These  admissions  were  jjj^jgj^j^    Q^ce    of    Economic    Opportunity. 

Democrats ^»  divided  among  7  Veterans'  Administra-  j^^q  jq^  street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C, 

Do^SndeS;and'i^ue' tlon  hospitals  and  21  seamen  were  hos-  20506. 

Democrats 5  pitallzed  as  of  June  30.  By  direction  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 

Repubiicans 1*        j^^t  the  least  Important  aspect  in  this  tor: 

No  opinion:                                                            „  niii»«!«nn   is   the   fact   that   some    13,000  M.  J.  MUSSES.  MX).. 

re^SSiv:;::::.:::;::::::;:::::::  '  ™SS  IZ  Sf ises  ascai  year «-  »^«  c.w  »«.«..  o<«e,o.. 
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Hospit;  Is.  domlcfllarles, 
01  tpatieiit  cUidcs 


Tt  tal,  an  bospttala. 


Psychlal  rlc  hospital*,  total. 
General  lospitab,  total  >... 

Psychlal  rlc  hospitals: 

Am«  ican  I^e,  Wash.. 

Aup  ista,  0«.> — 

Batt  e  Creek,  Mich 

Bedl  )rd,  Maaa 

Brec  csville,  Ohio 

Broc  cton.  Mass. 

Cans  ndalgua,  N.T 

Chil  iootbe,  Ohio. 

Coal  isville,  Pa 

Dan  me,  m. 

Ill 

Lyon,  Colo 

Meade.  S.  Dak 


Dow  ley 
Fort  " 
Fort 


OullMrt, 


Kno  Tllle, 
Leb£  Qon. 
Lexij  igtoa, 
Los .  ini 
Lyoi  s, 
Man  in 
Mom  rose. 
Mori  'eesbcro, 
Nort  lampton, 
Norti  ~ 

Nort  iport, 
Palo 

All 
P3I0 

Patk 

Perr 

Pitt£  }urgh. 
Rose  >arg 


Alio 


Salei  I 

Sails 

Sepu 

Sli 

St 

Tt 

Toj 


Sails  Miry 


Sheri  Ian, 
Cloa 
Togti. 


Bath 
Bay 

Beckfcy, 


Big 
BUor  , 
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and 


Number  of 
pbyrical  ez- 
amlnatioDS 
provided  to 
Job  Corps 
applicants 

and 
memben 


2,241 


JeSefson  Barracks,  Mo . . 

Iowa 

Pa 

Ky 

geles,  Callf.« 

N.J 

Ind 

N.Y 

Tenn 

Mass 

Little  Rock,  Ark.. 

N.Y 

A:ito,  CaUf.  (Palo 

division) 

A.lto,  CaUf.  (Menlo 

divlsioa) 

Point,  Md 

Pa 

Oreg 

Va 

N.C 

▼eda,  Calil 

i,Wyo._ 

d,  Minn 

Maine 

Wis 

Eans  ... 

Ala 

Ala.. 

Tex. 

clinics  in  re- 
offices  and  Inde- 
outpatient 


im  ih. 
Tope  Ea, 
Tusc  doosa. 
Tusk  sgee, 
Wace 

Outi  itlent 
glo  tal 
pei  dent 
clii  Icr. 

.'  tlanta,  Ga 

F  altimore,  Md 

I  oston,  lifass 

I  rooklyn,  N.Y 

oltuBUa,  8.C 

T  onolula,  Hawaii 

idianapoUs,  Ind 

I  Aii)^les,  Calif 

IlooisviUe,  Ky 

I  abbo(A,  Tex 

^  anlla,  Philippines.. 

A  ilwankee.  Wis 

>  ontgomery,  Ala 

uskoeee,  Okla 

ark,  N.J 

York,  N.Y 

rtiiladelphla.  Pa 

r  ittsburgh.  Pa 

r  jrtland,  Oree 

I-  rovldence,  R.I 

f  oanoke,  Va... 

jjin  Antonio,  Tex 

Panl,MlDn 

Petersbarg.  Fla 

rracuse,  N.Y 

inston-Salem 

ineau,  Alaska 

aco.  Tex 

General  1  ospitals: 

Albei  y,  N.Y 

-Mbu^uerque,  N.  Mex 

idria.  La 

.4mai  llo,  Teil'.'.'.'.'.V.y.ll 

iihOT,  Mich 

Atlan  t.i,  Oa 

.\uCTi  !ta.  Oa.' 

Baltii  sore.  Md.*. 

Batai  ia,  N.Y 

N.Y 

'ines,  Fla 

W.  Va 

Tex 

Miss 

Binnfigham,  Ala 

Idaho 


I  I 
I  OS  . 


s 


V 

.1 


3 
'33 


3 
17 
15 


3 
2 

6 


43 
3 
14 


Number  of 

Job  Corps 

memben 

admitted 

toVA 

hospital 


14 


Number  of 
patient-days 
of  care  pro- 
vided these 

memb«s 
from  Jan.  18 

through 
July  9,  1965 


168 


Number 

of  such 

mMnbers 

remaining 

inVA 

hospital 

on  July  9, 

1965 


173 
10 


21 
8 


18 


27 


S  )rinR, 


41 
43 

10 
32 
61 
13 

"i« 

17 


19 


9 
10 

"ia" 


Boise 

Foot!  lotes  at  end  of  table. 


9    


I                     1                        1         ' — — 

Namber  of 

Number  of 

Namber 

of  such 

memben 

remainlnj 

hospital 

on  July  0 

1966 

physical  ex- 

Number  of 

patient-days 

Hospitals,  domlciUiirlcs,  and 

amlnatiaiia 
provided  to 

Job  Corps 
members 

of  care  pro- 
vided these 

outpatient  clloics 

Job  Corps 

admitted 

members 

applicants 

toVA 

from  Jan.  18 

and 

hospital 

through 

memben 

July  9,  1965 

Genoral  hogpltals— Con. 

-~ 

Bouhani,  Tex 

Boston,  .Mass... 

BrecksviUe,  Ohio  « 

Bronx,  N.Y.. 

19 

ii' 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 

Buaflalo,  N.Y 

Butler.  I'a.« 

Castle  Point,  N.Y.< „ 

6" 

7 

13 

"""■"""""■—"" 



Cheyenne.  Wyo 

37 

Clilcogo,  111.  (west  side)... 

29 

Chicago,  ni.  (research) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

29 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.. 

77 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Columbia,  S.C 

Coral  Gables,  Fla_. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Dearborn,  Mich 

4" 



Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa... 



Dublin,  Oa 

e 

Durham,  N.C 

Dwight,  ni . 

....— ..--..^. 

East  Orange,  N.J 

1 

1 

41 



Erie,  Pa 

8 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

1 

Fayelteville,  Ark 

42 

Fayettcville,  N.C 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex 

8 

Fort  Harrison,  Mont 

5 

Fort  Howard,  Md.. 

Fort  Thomas,  Ky 



Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fresno,  Calif 

(irand  Island,  Nebr 

(irand  Junction,  Colo 

Hines,  111 

Hot  Springs,  3.  Dak 

4 

Houston,  Tex 

Huntington,  W.  Va 

Indianapolis,  Ind.'. 

21 

7 

40 

9 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

2 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich 

Jackson,  Miss 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Kocoughtan.  Va 

4 

Kerrville.  Tex 

Lake  City,  Fla... 

14 
25 

.. . 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Little  Rock.  -Vrk 

1 

36 

Llvcrmore,  Calif 

Long  Beach,  Calif 

42 

Los  -Angeles,  Calif." 

Louisville.  Ky. 

Madison,  WLs  _ 

1 

Manchester,  N.H 

Marion,  111 

. 

.Marlin.Tex 

-Martinez,  Calif  -     

51 
84 

^' 

Martinsburg,  W.Va 

1 

14 

I 

McKinney  Tex 

Memphis.  Tenn . 

Miles  City,  Mont 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Montgomery,  Ala  

.Mountain  Home,  Teun... 

3 

Muskogee,  Okla . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newlngton,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La... 

New  York.  N.Y 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Ornalia,  Nebr.. 

10 

Otcen.  N.C 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Plioenix,  Ariz 

Pittshureh,  Pa.'.. 

45 

'__ 



Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 

80 
6 

Portland.  Oreg 

Providenoe,  R.I 

Reno,  N'ev 

22 

7 
10 

Richmond.  Va 

Rutland  Heights,  Mass 

Saginaw,  Mich 

17 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

San  Franci.sco,  Calif  _.    . 

11 

San  Juan,  P.K 

Seattle.  Wash 

Sliroveport,  La  

Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak 

..... 

Spokane,  Wash 

1 
64 

St.  Louis,  .Mo 

Sunmount,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y __^ 

Temple,  Tex _.. 

21 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Vancouver,  Wash 

W 

i 

"8 
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Hospitals,  domlclUarles,  and 
outpatient  clinics 


General  hospitals — Con. 

Wadsworth,  Kans.- 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 

Washington,  D.C 

West  Haven,  Conn 

West  Roxbury,  Mass 

Whipple,  Ariz 


Number  of 
physical  ex- 
amlnatiaoi 
provided  to 
Job  Corps 
applicants 

and 
membera 


Number  of 

Job  Corps 

memben 

admitted 

toVA 

hospital 


S3 

246 


Number  of 
patient-dayi 
of  care  pro- 
vided tness 

memben 
from  Jan.  18 

through 
July  9,  1966 


Number 
of  such 

remaining 

InVA 

hospital 

oa  July  9, 
1966 


I 


Hospitals,  danilclUarle\  and 
outpatient  chnlcs 


General  hospltalB — Con. 
White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

WichiU,  Kans.... 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa — 

Wibnlngton,  Del... .- 

Wood,  Wis-... 


Number  of 
pbyaleales- 
amlnatioDS 
provided  to 
Job  Corps 
applicants 

and 
memben 


1 

12 

'73 


Number  of 

Job  Corps 

meimben 

admitted 

toVA 

hospital 


Number  of 
patleiit-dayB 
of  care  pro- 
dded tneae 
memben 
from  Jan.  18 

through 
July  9. 1966 


Namber 

of  such 

memben 

remaining 

InVA 

hospital 

on  July  9, 

1965 


I  Includes  tuberculosis  hospitals  denoted  by  footnotes  4  and  5. 
« Psychiatric  division. 


I  General  division. 

i  Denotes  tuberculosis  hospital. 


•  Includes  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•  Includes  the  General  Hospital,  Asphiwall,  Pa. 

Source:  RCS  10-64-65S,  D.M.  &  S.  Circular  10-65-206,  July  12, 1966. 


A  Voice  That  Spoke  to  All  Humanity- 
Tribute  to  Adlai  Stevenson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KBfrncKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  30. 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Voice  That  Spoke  to  All  Hu- 
manity," published  in  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal on  July  15,  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The 
editor  and  the  publisher  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  Barry  Bingham, 
was  a  close  friend  of  Adlal  Stevenson, 
and  the  editorial  Is  illuminated  by  his 
knowledge  of  his  friend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  Voice  That  Spoki  to  All  Humanity 

One  summer  day  a  number  of  years  ago, 
Adlal  Ewlng  Stevenson  delivered  a  eulogy 
at  the  funeral  of  an  old  personal  friend. 
The  scene  was  LibertyvlUe,  In  the  green 
valley  of  the  Des  Plalnee  River.  The  speech 
was  enclrely  extemporaneous. 

In  reciting  the  virtues  of  a  friend  who 
was  gone,  Stevenson  began  to  develop  a  far 
broader  theme.  His  tribute  to  one  Individual 
spread  to  a  sort  of  prose  poem.  It  became 
a  paean  to  the  nunols  fields  his  friend 
had  known  all  his  life,  the  America  whose 
traditions  had  nurtured  his  mind,  the  hori- 
zons of  freedom  that  ojjen  outward  from 
all  our  western  world.  Nobody  who  heard 
that  Impromptu  hymn  of  praise  has  ever 
forgotten  Its  impact. 

Such  eloquence  In  the  service  of  good 
causes  was  one  of  the  many  gifts  Adlai  Ste- 
venson brought  to  his  country.  It  was  he 
who  was  called  on  to  read  the  oration  at 
the  funeral  of  his  devoted  friend  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Admirers  all  over  the  world  will  struggle 
to  express  their  feelings  about  this  remark- 
able man  with  some  touch  of  the  nobility 
of  language  which  he  himself  commanded. 
They  will  not  succeed. 

For  all  his  eminence,  there  was  a  modesty 
about  him  that  made  him  signally  different 
from  most  practitioners  of  the  art  of  politics. 
His  best  Jokes  were  always  the  ones  he  told  on 
himself. 

IN   THE    MmST   or   ADULATION 

In  the  midst  of  adulation  such  as  few  men 
have  enjoyed,  he  kept  both  his  sense  of 
humor  and  his  sense  of  balance.     ("Flattery 


never  hurts  a  man."  he  Joked,  "unless  he  be- 
gins to  inhale.") 

Und^  the  sharp  arrows  of  criticism  that 
rain  down  upon  a  man  who  storms  the 
heights  of  political  preferment,  Stevenson 
never  allowed  bitterness  to  obscure  his  cloud- 
less vision. 

This  was  an  American  who  sprang  from 
a  long  history  of  America  and  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  public  service.  Twice  his  party's 
nominee  for  President,  he  twice  met  the  In- 
vincible candidate,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
It  is  a  measure  of  Stevenson's  quality  that 
his  prestige  only  grew  in  political  defeat. 

He  might  have  made  his  whole  later  career 
as  a  pubUc  speaker.  It  was  the  deeply 
thoughtful  content  of  what  he  said,  however, 
which  will  endure  long  beyond  the  magic  of 
his  oratorical  sklU.  He  was  the  spokesman 
par  excellence  of  an  American  point  of 
view — rational,  civilized,  enlightened — which 
never  before  had  found  such  powerful  ar- 
ticulation. 

It  was  a  wise  act  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  to  ask  Adlai  Stevenson  to  serve  as 
our  country's  top  representative  at  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  wise  of  President 
Johnson  to  keep  him  there.  He  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  every  delegate  of  every  country. 
His  personal  friendships  opened  doors  that 
might  have  been  slammed  shut  by  the  pass- 
ing winds  of  International  politics. 

A  frequent  world  traveler,  Stevenson 
served  as  a  super-Ambassador  of  the  United 
States.  Everjrwhere  he  managed  to  speak 
directly  to  the  consciousness  of  the  masses, 
not  merely  to  their  government  officials. 
People  listened  to  him.  His  gravely  cour- 
teous manner  was  the  same  in  addressing  a 
chief  of  state  or  a  peasant  beside  a  dusty 
roadside.  His  was  the  truly  democratic 
spirit  we  like  to  identify  with  America. 

We  can  never  know  what  record  Adlal 
Stevenson  might  have  made  If  he  had  been 
elected  President.  His  successful  term  as 
Governor  of  lUlnols  suggests  unusual  execu- 
tive gifts. 

Major  figures  In  the  American  story  are 
not  all  Presidents,  however.  Some  others 
with  qualities  of  greatness  have  Influenced 
our  national  life  without  speaking  from  the 
White  House.  The  parallel  of  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  Benjamin  Franklin  Is  Interesting — 
both  men  were  spokesmen  for  their  country 
before  the  world,  both  inovators,  both  prac- 
tical Idealists. 

It  Is  to<y  early  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  replacing  this  man  at  the  United 
Nations.  Quite  simply  It  must  be  said  that 
no  American  now  living  can  rival  his  quali- 
fications for  that  highly  exposed  and  re- 
sponsible position. 

WHAT     THET     WILL     REMEMBER 

What  everybody  will  now  remember  will 
be  the  human  side  of  Stevenson's  career. 
He  was  a  man  who  could  call  forth  laughter 
by  the  sunny  glint  of  his  vrit.     He  could 


provoke  tears,  as  In  the  words  he  spoke  on 
the  night  of  his  defeat  In  1952.  Most  of  aU, 
he  could  move  people  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  elevated,  to  a  warm 
respect  for  his  own  character  and  for  the 
Nation  he  Interpreted  so  eloquently  before 
the  world. 

Bom  In  the  early  weeks  of  1900,  Adlal 
Stevenson  was  In  every  sense  a  man  erf  the 
20th  century.  The  century  is  lees  likely  to 
go  down  as  the  one  that  brought  disaster 
to  the  human  race  because  of  this  lonely, 
devoted,  and  inspiring  man. 


Marshall  as  Solicitor  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  FEirNSTLVAHU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson's  determination  that 
only  the  best  men  and  women  shall  serve 
our  Federal  Government  is  again  demon- 
strated In  the  pending  appointment  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  as  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  the  law  has  had  no  finer  ad- 
vocate than  that  of  Thurgood  Marshall. 
As  attorney  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Mr.  Marshall  did  as  much  as  any  man 
to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights  and 
to  strengthen  civil  liberties. 

The  oflBce  of  Solicitor  General  demands 
a  person  of  Thurgood  Marshall's  capa- 
bility. I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  act 
swiftly  in  reaflSbrming  its  confidence  in 
President  Johnson's  choice  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  confidence  of  the  Nation  has  been 
expressed  in  many  newspaper  articles 
and  editorials.  One  such  editorial  was  in 
the  Oil  City  Pennsylvania  Derrick  of 
July  23.  I  include  this  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Marshall  as  SoucrroR  General 
Too  many,  Thurgood  Marshall  Is  a  sym- 
bol— a  symbol  of  the  Negro's  legal  fight  for 
equality.  That's  understandable.  But  it  is 
too  often  forgotten  that,  aside  from  civU 
rights,  he  Is  a  lawyer  of  Impressive  prowees. 
This  should  be  recalled  now  that  he  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Johnson  as 
Solicitor  General.  The  Senate,  which  took 
a  year  to  confirm  him  as  a  Judge  on  Second 


A422 


Circxilt 

confirm 
Judge 
seems 


rolE 


that 

I>reme 

the 

case 

segregatton 


Court  of  Appeals,  will  take  only  a 

f^actlcm  of  that  time,  it  te  hoped,  to 

his  new  appointment. 

Marshall  will  be  returning  to  what 

truest  native  ground  In  the  law. 

jnentally,  he  Is  an  advocate.     In 

he  argued  32  cases  laefore  the  Su- 

<|ourt  and  won  29  of  them.  Including 

Brown  v.   Board  of  Education 

w^ch   mandated    the   end    of   school 


tls 
Temp  sramentally. 


When 
cxilt 
bard 
few.  If 
have 
eral  trl^I 
eral 


Mr.  Marshall  Joined  the  Second  Cir- 

"^   Its  chief  Judge,  J.  Edward  Lum- 

■  that  "during  the  past  20  years 

my,  members  of  the  American  bar 

so  varied  an  experience  in  the  Fed- 

and  appellate  courts  of  many  Fed- 


Co  irt, 
ob  lerved 


hal 


clr(  ults. 


South  era 


which 
It  shou 


1  as 


Mr. 
medlca: 
bills  if : 
sons  6£ 
now 
curity 


thit 


pie  of 
I  have 
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opposition  to  the  appointment, 
begun  already  Is  to  be  expected, 
d  not  deter  the  ratification. 


Inform  ition  on  Medicare  and  $3  a  Month 
Voluntary  Medica]  Plan 


E  ^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

H0N.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  ionnesoTa 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29.  1965 

FRASER.    Mr.    Speaker,    "Will 

e  pay  my  hospital  and  doctor 

get  sick  next  year?"   Many  per- 

or  over  will  ask  that  question 

we  have  passed  the  social  se- 

]  Qedicare  law  of  1965. 

A   TYPICAL    EXAMPLE 

In  exblaining  the  new  law  to  the  peo- 


ny district,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
bund  it  is  helpful  to  give  a  typi- 


cal exs  tnple  of  how  the  new  law  will 
work.  Suppose  Mr.  Hanson  is  already  65 
and  reteiving  a  monthly  social  security 
check  i.t  the  time  medicare  goes  into 
effect  E  ext  July  1,  1966.  and  has  signed 
up  for  1  he  $3  a  month  voluntary  medical 
plan,  tK).  Suppose  he  is  hurt  in  an 
acciden ;  or  takes  ill  on  July  4,  1966,  and 
goes  to  he  hospital  and  stays  for  28  days. 
Will  m(  dlcare  pay  his  hospital  and  doc- 
tor bill  ? 

In  a  ;ase  like  this,  Mr.  Hanson  would 
pay  alx  ut  $40  to  the  hospital  and  about 
$140  to  his  doctor.  The  social  security 
f  imd  w(  uld  pay  the  balance  of  the  hospi- 
tal bill.  The  new  voluntary  medical  plan 
would  p  iy  the  balance  of  the  doctor's  bill. 

Here'  i  how  Mr.  Hanson  can  figure  how 
much  <f  his  hospital  and  doctor  bill 
would  I  e  paid  for  by  medicare  and  the 
volimtaj-y  plan.    He  is  in  the  hospital  for 


28  dayi 


The 
feature 
of  his 
say,  $2 
other 


If  hii 
Hanson 
tional 
plan 
sets  the 
quires 
balance 


qiedicare  law  has  a  $40  deductible 

so  Mr.  Hanson  pays  the  first  $40 

h{>spital  bill.    If  he  is  in  a  ward  at, 

a  day,  medicare  will  pay  the 


$:  16. 


190 
pars 


doctor  bill  nuis  to  $500,  Mr. 
pays  the  first  $50  and  an  addi- 
whlle  the  voluntary  medical 
the  remaining  $360.  The  law 
deductible  sxun  at  $50  and  re- 
person  to  pay  20  percent  of  the 
of  his  doctor's  bill  too. 


WHUE    TO    PHONE    POB    INFORMATION    ON 
MEDICAKE 

This  is  a  simple  example.  Many  other 
possibilities  arise  for  different  lengths  of 
stay  In  the  hospital  and  types  of  medical 
services.  I  am  urging  all  people  in  my 
district  to  contact  the  social  security 
ofBce  directly  with  their  questions.  In 
Minneapolis  it  is  in  room  230  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  Building  at  110  South  Fourth 
Street.  The  telephone  number  is  334- 
2701.  Excellent  help  can  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  AFL-CIO  community 
services  office  at  404  South  Eighth 
Street,  Miimeapolis.  The  telephone 
number  is  332-5275,  extension  212  or  210. 

WALLET   SIZE    MEDICARE   CARDS    WILL    BE    SENT   IN 
THE    MAIL 

Men  and  women  who  are  covered  by 
the  hospitalization  feature  of  medicare 
will  receive  a  wallet  size  card  in  the  mail 
in  the  coming  months.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  will  also  send  out 
applications  automatically  to  let  retired 
people  sign  up  for  the  $3  per  month  vol- 
untary medical  plan  if  they  want  to. 
Information  pamphlets  are  now  being 
written  and  will  be  sent  in  the  mail,  too. 

NO  COVERAGE  UNTIL  JULY   1,   1966 

Medicare  does  not  go  Into  effect  for 
almost  another  year.  Both  the  volun- 
tary plan  and  the  basic  hospitalization 
start  next  July  1,  1966.  Hospital  bills 
and  doctor  bills  incurred  from  that  day 
on  will  be  paid  in  part  for  those  65  and 
over  who  are  covered  by  the  law.  Until 
next  July  everyone  will  have  to  rely  on 
his  own  hospital  or  medical  insurance — 
Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  or  whatever  he 
is  pajring  for.  Needy  oldsters  can  apply 
for  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
through  their  county  welfare  board,  of 
course. 

BASIC  PLAN — HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 

ELICIBILITT    FOR    PROTECTION    UNDER    THE    BASIC 

PLAN 

All  persons  aged  65  or  over  now  en- 
titled, or  who  will  be  entitled,  to  month- 
ly social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  In  addition,  persons  not  eligi- 
ble for  such  monthly  checks  who  reach 
65  within  the  next  few  years  or  who  are 
now  aged  65. 

BENEFITS 

First.  Inpatient  hospital  charges  for 
up  to  90  days  in  each  spell  of  Illness  with 
patient  paying  $40  for  first  60  days  and 
$10  a  day  after  that. 

Second.  Nursing  home  care  for  up  to 
100  days  during  any  spell  of  illness  with 
the  patient  paying  $5  a  day  for  each  day 
after  20  days. 

Third.  Home  health  service  for  up  to 
100  visits  after  a  hospital  stay  of  3  days. 
Patient  must  be  under  a  physician's  care. 

Fourth.  Outpatient  diagnostic  services 
with  the  person  paying  the  first  $20 
and  20  percent  of  the  cost  above  that 
for  all  services  rendered  in  a  20-day 
period. 

Fifth.  Psychiatric  hospital  care  for  up 
to  190  days  during  a  lifetime. 

COST 

These  benefits  are  paid  for  through 
the  social  security  system  by  payroll 
deductions.    There  Is  no  "means"  test. 


HOW   TO  ENROLL  ^ 

No  special  action  to  enroll  \s.  neces- 
sary. Those  who  are  eligible  !will  be 
covered  automatically. 

VOLUNTAKT     BUPPLEMZNTABT     MEDICAL     INSTJI- 
ANCX   PROGRAM 
ELICIBILITT 

All  persons  age  65  or  over,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  so- 
cial  security,  railroad  retirement,  or 
other  benefits  who  wish  to  be  covered. 

BENEFITS 

First.  Physicians'  and  surgeon  services 
furnished  in  a  hospital,  clinic,  office,  or  in 
the  home.  Such  specialists  as  dental 
surgeons,  radiologists,  and  pathologists 
are  included,  but  chiropractors  and  podi- 
atrists are  excluded. 

Second.  Home  health  services  for  up 
to  100  visits  during  a  calendar  year  with- 
out  being  first  hospitalized. 

Third.  Additional  medical  and  health 
services,  provided  in  or  out  of  a  medical 
institution,  including  diagnostic  X-ray 
and  laboratory  tests,  electrocardiograms, 
basal  metabolism  readings,  and  other 
diagnostic  tests.  X-ray,  radium,  and  ra- 
dioactive isotype  therapy;  ambulance 
services  under  limited  conditions;  surgl- 
cal  dressings,  splints,  casts,  iron  lungs, 
oxygen  tents,  artificial  limbs,  eyes', 
and  so  forth. 

Fourth.  Benefits  under  this  program 
are  subject  to  an  annual  deductible 
amount  of  $50.  Then  the  program  will 
pay  80  percent  of  the  patient's  bills 
above  the  $50  deductible. 

COST 

If  a  person  chooses  to  participate  in 
this  program,  it  will  cost  $3  per  month. 
The  Federal  Government  will  match  this 
with  a  $3-per-month  payment. 

If  you  receive  a  monthly  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  check,  the  pre- 
miums would  be  deducted  from  your 
check.  Others  will  pay  their  contribution 
directly  into  a  special  trust  fund. 

The  premium  cost  rises  if  you  delay 
signing  up  for  this  program. 

HOW   TO    ENROLL 

First.  Regulations  will  be  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  establishing  procedures  for  en- 
rolling in  the  program. 

Second.  Persons  65  or  over  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966,  may  enroll  prior  to  March 
31, 1966. 

Third.  Persons  who  become  age  65 
after  January  1,  1966,  may  enroll  during 
a  7-month  period  that  begins  3  months 
before  their  65th  birthday. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  a  general  en- 
rollment period  during  the  period  of 
October  1  to  December  31  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year  beginning  with  A61. 

Fifth.  You  cannot  enroll  more  than  3 
years  after  the  close  of  the  first  enroll- 
ment period  in  which  you  were  eligible. 

OTHER  SOCIAL  SBCURITT  AMENDMENTS  PASSED  BY 

CONGHESS 

SOCIAL    SECUaiTT    BENEFITS 

Provides  a  7-percent  increase  in  all 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits.  There  is  a  minimum  in- 
crease of  $4  a  month.  Increases  are 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965. 


My  SO,  1965 
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BENEFITS   FOR   WIDOWS   AT   AGS    •« 

Widows  will  now  have  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  at  age  60, 
,nth  a  reduction  of  benefits  they  would 
otherwise  receive  at  age  62. 

child's    INSURANCE   BENEFITS 

A  child's  insurance  benefits  would  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  imtil  the  person  reaches 
age  22— instead  of  age  18— if  the  child 
is  attending  accredited  school  or  college 
as  a  full-time  student  after  he  reaches 
age  18.  This  provision  will  be  effective 
as  of  January  1,  1965. 

BENEFITS     TO     PERSONS     AT     AGE     72     OR     OVER 

Liberalizes  eligibility  requirements  by 
providing  a  basic  benefit  of  $35  a  month 
at  age  72  or  over  to  certain  persons  with 
a  minlmimi  of  3  quarters  of  coverage 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  acquired 
at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  in  1937, 

RETIREMENT   TEST 

Liberalizes  the  social  security  earned 
income  limitation.  Beginning  January 
1,  1966,  a  person  receiving  a  check  will 
be  able  to  earn  $1,500  a  year  without 
having  his  check  reduced. 

DISABILITT    INSURANCE   BENEFITS 

Liberalizes  the  eligibility  requirement 
and  the  waiting  period  for  persons  cov- 
ered by  the  disability  insurance  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

Other  amendments  authorize  benefits 
to  certain  divorced  women,  coverage  of 
physicians,  coverage  of  cash  tips  re- 
ceived by  employees  after  1965,  and  an 
exemption  from  social  security  of  self- 
employed  persons  of  certain  religious 
sects. 

MEDICARE      BRINGS      A      NEW      ERA      OF      SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 

It  is  no  wonder  that  passage  of  the 
medicare  bill  has  been  said  to  open  a 
new  era  in  social  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  important  new 
law.  I  trust  that  It  will  help  relieve 
our  older  citizens  of  the  fear  and  finan- 
cial burden  of  illness  and  hospital  care. 


President  Johnson  Makes  Another  Major 
Contribution  to  Alliance  for  Progress 
Success  in  Central  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  moved,  another 
Important  step  toward  the  achievement 
of  its  goals. 

In  a  White  House  ceremony  attended 
by  the  Ambassadors  from  the  six  Central 
American  countries.  President  Johnson 
signed  a  loan  agreement  under  which  the 
United  States  will  lend  $35  million  to- 
ward the  Initial  fliuuidng  of  the  Central 
American  Fund  for  Eoonomic  Integra- 
tion. 


These  funds  will  be  used  to  further  the 
goals  of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  by  financinfir  needed  regional 
projects. 

The  progress  of  the  Central  American 
Ccmmon  Market  has  been  outstanding. 

These  small  coiuitrles,  which  Individ- 
ually found  that  their  size  greatly  In- 
hibited their  ability  to  form  viable  so- 
cieties, decided  to  organize  Into  a  single 
Common  Market  In  order  to  develop  bet- 
ter their  resources. 

Since  1958,  trade  among  these  Ccmi- 
mon  Market  members  has  increased  five- 
fold—from $20  milllMi  in  1958  to  over 
$105  million  in  1964. 

The  resulting  stimulus  of  this  trade 
has  produced  a  gross  national  product 
increase  in  Central  America  of  almost 
7  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  rec<«nmend  to 
my  colleagues  President  Johnson's  com- 
ments on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of 
this  new  agreement,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponse of  Dr.  Delgado,  President  of  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 
Integration. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Signing 
OF  the  $35  BfliLLiON  Loan  to  the  Central 
American   Bank    for   Economic   Integra- 
tion 

Distinguished  guests,  membera  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  Members  of  Congress,  I  re- 
gret that  these  days  and  nights  I  am  usually 
an  hour  late  and  a  dollar  short,  but  it  Is  good 
to  finally  be  here  with  you,  and  this  house  is 
honored  today  by  the  presence  of  such  dis- 
tinguished company.  I  am  deeply  privileged 
to  extend  to  each  of  you  a  very  warm  wel- 
come. 

For  all  Americans  of  all  the  Americas,  to- 
day Is  a  very  proud  occasion.  I  believe  we 
realize  the  real  meaning  of  this  moment  as 
much  more  than  Just  signing  the  papers  that 
are  before  us.  In  a  real  sense  by  what  we 
have  come  to  do  we  really  honor  the  spirit — 
the  new  and  the  soaring  spirit — that  Is  stir- 
ring throughout  the  length  of  this  young 
and  this  proud  and  this  newly  hopeful  West- 
em  Hempishere  of  ours,  and  no  cynicism  can 
corrode  the  promise  that  Is  beginning  to 
gleam  so  brightly  in  the  sun  of  thin  New 
World's  new  day,  for  we  are  thinking  as  we 
have  never  had  cause  to  really  think  before 
as  Americans,  as  peoples,  as  nations,  shar- 
ing not  Just  a  common  history  or  even  a  com.- 
mon  geography,  but  sharing  a  common 
vision  aind  possessing  oonunon  aspirations. 

That  spirit  was  brought  to  life  here  in 
this  room  4  years  ago  when  a  good  many 
of  you  heard  President  Kennedy  speak  his 
hopes  and  speak  the  hopes  of  his  country- 
men, that  the  Americas  could  ally  themselves 
together  in  peace  to  better  the  life  of  man 
in  all  of  the  Americas. 

We  see  that  spirit  gaining  substance  and 
reality  now,  and  in  a  good  many,  lands.  But 
nowhere  do  we  see  it  more  than  in  the  lands 
of  Central  America — Guatemala,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua.  Oosta  Rica.  They 
have,  in  a  series  <rf  acts  of  the  highest  states- 
manship, embarked  upon  a  process  of  in- 
tegrating their  eocMiomles,  which  is  one  otf  the 
really  most  exciting  undertakings  ot  our 
world  today.  Together  these  n&tions  have 
created  a  common  market.  They  have  leveled 
their  trade  barrlws.  They  have  coordinated 
their  efforts  In  higher  educaticm.  They  have 
done  the  same  for  their  tax  systems  and 
their  development  planning.  And  they  are 
all  mfl-fc'<"g  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  ancient  enemies  of  all 
mankind — disease,  poverty,  and  lUlteracy. 

And  tha  results  are  already  apparent  and 
'  already  gratifying.    Trade  among  these  na- 


tions amoimted  to  $20  millloa  in  1958,  but 
reached  $106  million  lact  year,  and  tbe  groee 
national  product  Is  rteing  at  cloae  to  7  per- 
cent a  year.  In  support  oC  tbeae  historic 
advances  a  key  role  Is  today  being  filled  by 
the  Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  In- 
tegration, It  is  represented  here  today  by 
its  able  and  dynamic  preeldent,  Dr.  Delgado. 
This  bank  is  capitalized  by  equal  contribu- 
tions from  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries. But  as  the  Governments  have  pledged 
mutual  support  to  each  other,  so  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  have  pledged  support  to 
them. 

In  March  1963,  In  Costa  Bica.  our  late  be- 
loved President  John  Kennedy,  pledged  this 
country's  support.  And  so  today  we  have 
come  here  to  fulfill  that  pled^  by  signing 
this  loan  agreement  for  $35  million. 

Yes,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  Cen- 
tral America,  but  the  future  offers  g;reater 
promise  both  there  and  throughoixt  the 
hemisphere.  The  Central  American  repub- 
lics are  providing  all  their  neighbors  and  all 
the  wcx-ld  what  I  would  think  Is  a  very 
stirring  example  of  what  can  be  acoom- 
plished  by  free  men  with  vision,  and  with 
wisdom,  and  with  courage.  And  we  of  the 
United  States  are  very  proud  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  work  with  them  in  this  very  hope- 
ful enterprise.  We  are  so  grateful  for  your 
friendship,  for  your  loyalty,  for  3rour  coopera- 
tion in  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  this 
hemisphere  and  trying  to  be  equal  to  the 
challenges  of  the  20th  century.  And  we  want 
you  to  know  that,  and  we  want  your  Govern- 
ments to  know  it. 

And  so  this  morning,  to  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  Central  America  that  may 
be  present  on  this  historic  occasion,  I  would 
afflrm  again  my  country's  deep  respect  and 
admiration  and  suppcx^  for  your  efforts. 
And  likewise,  to  the  distinguished  represen- 
tatives of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  CLAP,  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  I  would  reaffirm  the  interest 
and  the  supp>ort  of  the  United  States  of 
America  few  economic  integration  through- 
out this  hemisphere. 

In  all  the  world  there  are  no  dreams  so 
stirring  or  so  exciting  or  so  inspiring  as  those 
that  we  can  dream  reftllstlcally  and  reason- 
ably now  in  our  own  hemisphere.  The  day 
is  no  longer  so  dim  and  distant  as  once  it 
seemed  to  be  when  those  dreams  begin  to 
reach  the  lives  of  all  our  people,  for  we  can 
truly  believe  that  that  day  has  already 
dawned  and  we  are  now  working  in  its  early 
morning.  Long  before  the  twUlght  of  this 
century  has  come,  we  may  believe  that  men 
and  women  of  the  Americas  will  come*  to 
know  a  much  better  life,  a  life  of  peace,  a 
life  of  social  Justice,  a  life  of  liberty,  a  life 
of  independence,  a  life  where  reason  rules 
and  where  tyranny  is  vanquished. 

And  it  is  toward  this  happy  hoar  that  we 
work  together  now  with  a  steady  purpose  and 
with  a  rising  confidence  and  with  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  what  friendship  and  under- 
standing really  mescs. 

I'm  sorry  I  was  late.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  coming. 


Remarks  bt  Mr.  Delgado 
Mr.  President,  your  ExceUencies,  distin- 
guished guests,  I  wish  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  personally  signing  the 
loan  of  $35  million  to  our  Bank  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  This 
is  a  moment  of  great  satisfaction  for  me,  a 
satisfaction  that  I  know  Is  shared  by  the 
distinguished  Ambassadors  from  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  countries. 

This  occasioQ  stands  as  the  culmination 
of  long  and  sustained  efforts  to  establish 
the  Central  American  Integration  Pand.  ef- 
forts that  were  initiated  between  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Presidents  of  the  Central  Amo-- 
ican  Republics  and  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
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nedy,  ^  rbose  memory  Is  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of     Lftln     Americans.       These     resources, 
with  the  contribution  of  $7  million 
made  by  the  Central  American  gov- 
ts, will  serve  to  Initiate  a  vast  pro- 
sf    necessary   regional    public    works. 
American   Integration   Is   thus   ad- 
and  economic  and  social  progress  en- 
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i^ntral  Americans  are  Indeed  achiev- 

8  istalned  rate  of  regional  growth,  show- 

the  15  years  we  have  devoted  to  the 

of  an  operating  regional  conmion 

are  bearing  fruit. 

awakened  spirit  of  entrepreneurship. 

Is  creating  an  entirely  new  generation 

and   institutional   leaders,   un- 

constitutes  one  of  the  most  strlk- 

in  our  region  today.    Equal - 

,  however.  Is  the  awareness  that 

>rogress  Is  as  Important  as  industrial 

We  Central  Americans  .take  pride 

developments. 

more  than  a  century  of  darkness  and 

we   are   pleased   with  this  oppor- 

to  bring  directly  to  all  of  you  the 

>f    a    Central    America    reunited    by 

Ideals  and  purposes, 
support  of  the  United  States  to  Cen- 
economic  Integration  has  been 
and  continuing.    The  Inter-American 
Bank   has   also   provided   Im- 
flnancial  support, 
nust   also    thank    the    International 
Fund,   the   World  Bank,  and  our 
of    the   Western    Hemisphere,    the 
of  American  States,  CIAP  and 
the  special  Interest  they  have  taken 
econoznlc  and  social  development  of 
tral  American  countries. 
Glance  for  Progress  to  be  successful 
confidence  In  its  principles  and  a 
irmlnatlon    to   overccane   whatever 
may  conspire  to  prevent  us  frcan 
our   ultimate   goals.     Much  work 
to  be  done  and  we  are  determined 
1  b — through  the  multilateral  mechan- 
the  Alliance  and  within  the  frame- 
otir  regional  integration, 
you,  Mr.  President. 


Few  Barkers,  Bat  No  Biters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0I(.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDAHO 

IN  ifcE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9. 1965 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  re  labllitatlon  of  wayward  American 
youth  at  the  first  Job  Corps  center  In 
Idaho  was  graphically  outlined  in  a  re- 
cent Jrticle  In  the  Lewiston  Morning 
Trlbuie.  Reporter  Bill  Hall,  by  Inter- 
viewln  j  enrollees.  was  able  to  write  with 
insigh  into  reasons  these  youths  had 
failed  bo  build  constructive  lives,  and  to 
descril  e  what  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  to 
inspin  rebuilding  of  the  individual. 

I  suamit  the  Tribune  article  for  the 
Recob:  I  and  call  it  to  the  Members'  at- 
tentioi  I 
Idaho's 


PasT  Job  Corps  Ctnteb  roa  School 

DsopouTS  m  Cottonwood 

Eam^  Gcmez.  an  18-year-old  high  school 

from  Denver,  arrived  last  week  at  the 

CcfttoawDod  Job  Corps  Center,  where  he 

prove  to  his  stepfather  that  he  isn't 


Gotn^  said  he  Joined  the  Job  Corps,  "be- 
cause [  had  problems  at  home  with  my 
father.    He  said  I  was  gonna  hit  the  streets 


or  something.    He  said  I  was  gonna  be  a 
bum,  and  I  want  to  show  him. 

"And  I  wanted  to  help  my  mom.  She's 
going  to  have  another  baby  next  month 
(the  eighth),  and  I  want  to  help  my  little 
sister.  She  was  a  prematinre  baby.  She's 
2  years  old,  and  she  can't  walk,  and  I  want 
to  send  part  of  my  pay  ($30  a  month)  fo<r  the 
hospital. 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  ever  been  this  far 
from  home,  and  I  think  I'll  like  It,  all  the 
trees  and  everything.  And  I  get  more  to 
eat  than  I  used  to.  My  stepKlad  used  to 
bawl  me  out  if  I  ate  too  much." 

William  Valentine  Is  a  19-year-old  high 
school  dropout  from  Los  Angeles  who  has 
hardly  stopped  talking  since  he  arrived  with 
the  first  contingent  at  the  new  camp  June  24. 

"I  was  out  of  a  Job,  and  the  rent  was  due 
on  my  apartment."  he  explained.  "I  went 
to  my  mother's  apartment  to  see  what  to 
do,  and  she  read  In  the  paper  about  the  Job 
Corps  and  that  all  you  need  is  the  clothes 
on  yooir  back.  I  went  down  the  next  day 
and  Joined. 

"I  dropped  out  of  school  in  my  senior  year 
because  my  mother  was  sick  and  I  had  to 
start  work  to  keep  everybody  happy.  She 
said  it  would  Just  be  a  couple  of  months 
until  she  got  better,  but  I  never  went  back. 

"I  got  my  own  ap>artment  because  I 
couldn't  get  along  with  my  mother.  My 
stepfather  told  me  I'd  never  amoiuit  to  a 
hill  of  beans,  and  I  want  to  show  him." 

John  Elliott.  17,  is  from  Bald  Knob.  Ark. 
He  is  devoted  to  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
three  older  sisters. 

But  his  father  has  only  one  usable  arm, 
and  John  missed  much  of  his  early  school- 
ing helping  his  father  farm  cotton,  potatoes, 
and  strawberries  on  their  80-acre  plot.  He 
left  school  for  good  In  the  seventh  grade. 

When  you  ask  Elliott  where  he's  from,  he 
answers  with  a  drawl  so  heavy  that  it's  hard 
to  understand,  so  he  was  asked  to  spell  the 
name  of  his  hometown. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir;  I  can't  spell,"  he  said. 
Elliott  can't  read  or  write,  and  that's  why 
he's  at  the  Cottonwood  Job  Corps  Center. 

"My  father  wanted  me  to  get  an  education, 
and  I  figured  if  I  couldn't  do  it  for  myself, 
I  could  do  It  for  my  father." 

There  are  other  stories  at  the  center,  many 
of  them  involving  broken  homes.  One  boy 
said  he  oovQdn't  take  seeing  his  father  beat 
his  mother.  Another  told  of  being  hospital- 
ized from  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  his 
father.  And  a  third  boy  told  of  calling  the 
police  when  he  found  his  brother-in-law 
beating  his  sister  in  the  stomach,  hoping 
to  make  her  lose  an  unwanted  baby  during 
the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy. 

Valentine,  Elliott,  and  Gomez  dismiss  re- 
ports that  the  camp  is  filled  with  young 
toughs  from  the  big  city  streets. 

"That's  a  bimch  of  bunk."  said  the  talkative 
Valentine.  "There  are  a  few  barkers,  but  no 
biters." 

Elliott  conceded  there  are  a  few  "smart 
alecks,"  but  he  said  most  are  there  to  make 
something  of  themselves. 

Most  fall  into  the  general  qualifications,  or 
lack  of  qualifications,  set  down  for  admit- 
tance to  the  corps.  They  must  be  school 
dropouts,  vmemployed  and  between  18  and 
21  years  of  age.  They  must  be  from  Indigent 
or  nearly  Indigent  families,  and  they  must 
have  no  substantial  criminal  record.  Most 
in  the  program  have  a  reading  and  writing 
skill  below  the  seventh  grade,  and  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
However,  most  are  of  average  intelligence, 
and  some  are  above  average. 

The  program  Is  patterned  roughly  after  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  1930's  with 
several  major  Improvements.  Camp  Director 
Robert  R.  Lusk  said  the  initial  goal  is 
to  give  the  boys  a  change  of  environment. 
Beyond  that,  they  are  given  about  8  hours 
of  education  a  day,  winter  and  summer,  ex- 


cept the  days  they  are  Involved  In  conserva 
tlon  work  In  the  forest. 

There  are  no  formal  grade  levels  at  the 
oainp,  and  the  shelves  are  filled  with  book- 
lets aimed  at  every  level  of  learning  in  ttaA. 
ing,  writing,  mathematics,  social  studies  and 
vocational  studies. 

If  a  boy  can't  read,  he  starts  out  with  basic 
material.  If  he  Is  at  approximately  the  level 
of  someone  halfway  through  the  fourth 
grade,  there  Is  a  booklet  for  exactly  that  level 
The  graduated  booklets  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage that  a  boy  never  falls  behind  the 
class.  He  can  be  out  In  the  forest  on  a 
work  project  for  a  week,  and  return  to  take 
up  where  he,  not  the  class,  left  off. 

At  the  same  time,  the  corps  attempts  to 
teach  the  boys  good  work  habits  and  good 
citizenship. 

If  the  Cottonwood  center  does  nothing  else, 
it  will  give  the  boys  the  promised  change  o( 
environment.  It  Is  located  in  the  pine 
mountains  at  the  old  Air  Force  radar  station 
about  7  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Cotton- 
wood. A  second  camp  is  under  construction 
at  Cedar  Plats,  near  the  Penn  Ranger  Sta- 
tion on  the  Selway  River. 

The  Cottonwood  camp  has  approximately 
100  corpsmen  now  and  expects  a  total  ol 
200  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  There  Is  a 
staff  of  approximately  40,  Including  5  teach- 
ers, 2  cotmselors,  a  recreation  specialist,  8 
resident  workers  who  live  with  the  boys,  8 
work  supervisors,  a  niu-se,  an  office  force,  and 
4  cooks.  Lusk  Is  assisted  by  a  deputy  direc- 
tor for  work,  a  deputy  director  for  education, 
and  an  administrative  officer. 

The  boys  enlist  for  6  months,  and  are 
permitted  to  reenllst  three  times  for  a  maxl- 
mimi  of  2  years  In  the  program.  They  are 
free  to  leave  at  any  time,  and  the  first  bout 
of  homesickness  already  had  eliminated  some 
by  the  second  week  of  the  Cottonwood  opera- 
tion. 

The  corpsmen  receive  clothing,  room, 
board,  and  $30  a  month.  A  value  Is  attached 
to  the  clothing,  room,  and  board,  and  that 
Is  figured  in  the  Income  tax  they  pay. 

In  return,  the  corpsmen  handle  conserva- 
tion work.  Hopefully,  they  will  produce  a 
far  greater  retiUTi  by  becoming  responsible, 
tax-paying  citizens. 

Valentine,  Gomez,  and  Elliott  already  have 
some  definite  ideas  of  thehr  future. 

Gomez  wants  to  learn  the  basics  of  auto 
mechanics  at  the  Cottonwood  camp  shop  and 
then  go  Into  the  Army  as  a  mechanic. 

Elliott  wants  to  go  directly  Into  the  Army 
from  the  corps,  "so  I  can  get  that  out  of  the 
way  before  I  get  married." 

He  said  his  father  has  promised  him  some 
land  on  the  family  farm. 

"I'm  going  to  build  a  house,  get  married, 
settle  down,  and  then  work  In  the  forest  or 
on  heavy  machinery." 

What  does  Valentine  want  to  do? 

He  wants  to  become  a  member  of  the  staff 
at  a  Jobs  Corps  center. 


President's  Choice  of  Arthnr  Goldberg  ai 
U.N.  Ambassador 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased  to 
include  editorials  from  both  major  daily 
newspapers  In  Sacramento,  Calif.,  re- 
flecting the  general  opinion  of  excel- 
lence In  President  Johnson's  choice  of 


jyly  so,  1965 
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j^ur  Goldberg  as  Ambassador  to  the 
TTnited  Nations: 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  Union,  July  24,  19651 
U.N.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
in  appointing  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
.iS,r;  J  Goldberg  as  Special  Representa- 
SZ  ie  united  States  to  the  United  Na- 
Tna  Pr^ldent  Johnson  seems  to  have  made 
.  ^^tion  as  InspUred  as  It  Is  unusual. 
*Sberg  has  not  been  in  the  diplomat  c 
«°£?ernftlonal  fields  before,  so  that  his 
iSty  ^n  his  new  role  Is  yet  to  be  proven- 
fut  he  brings  with  him  a  notable  record  of 
Sue  se^ice,  an  excellent  legal  background 
SS^n'7  in  negotiations,   and  a  sense  of 

'"JSThi  concern  for  the  Nation's  welfare 
coSld  have  prompted  him  to  surrender  the 
nr«UKe  grater  financial  compensation  and 
ffiy  of  being  a  member  of  the  Supreme 

^]Steldealism  was  shown  in  his  acceptance 
of  this  new  challenge  when  he  descrlbwi 
Sorte  to  have  rule  of  law  govern  the  rela- 
tfoDsbetween  sovereign  states  as  "the  great- 
S^dventure  in  man's  hlstory"-and  when 
hn  Added  "It  is  that  or  doom." 
^^^alkbci  negotiator.  Goldberg  has  had 
his  idealism  refined  by  hard  realism.  He 
J^ould  have  developed  the  patience  pers^- 
SL,  and  analytical  reasoning  that  can 
rtand  a  U.N.  Ambassador  in  good  stead  in 
STmonumental   tasks  for  bargaining  and 

^Sever  else,  Goldberg  !«  not  likely  to 
be  pushed  around  easUy  or  duped.  While 
his  partlcipaUon  In  world  affairs  is  limited 
he  is  knowledgeable  and  has  the  capacity 
which  can  prove  most  valuable  to  this 
country. 
[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  July  21, 1965] 

GOLDBERG'S    APPOINTMENT  TO    U.N.    IS 

Impressive 


hammered  out  legitimately,  with  concern  for 
truth  and  right. 

Few  men.  as  Goldberg  proved  both  as  a 
private  advocate  In  labor  relations  and  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  have  hla  talent  for  hard 
bargaining  room  where  d^fw^noes  can  be 
stating  a  ^.  He  is  a  man  who  first  builds 
his   argument,   then   expresses    it   In   pltny 

^^"S^Srsuccessor  to  a  notable  Ambassador, 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Goldberg  takes  office  with 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  all,  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down,  and  with  some  sympathy,  for 
his  job  Is  Herculean. 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  Supreme  Covirt  Jxistlce  Arthur 
Goldberg  as  the  successor  to  Adlal  Stevenson 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  is 
dramatic  and  Impressive. 

Goldberg  should  make  an  eloquent  and 
effective  spokesman  for  the  Untied  States, 
and  more  than  Incidentally,  for  world  peace 
through  world  order.  ,„4.,^„ 

He  has  talent,  experience,  and  conviction. 
He  has  courage.  He  has  imagination.  He 
has  all  of  these  things  In  abundance— and 
all  of  these  are  necessary  to  the  office. 

Goldberg's  first  words  after  receiving  the 
appointment  were  IndlcaUve  both  of  his  ap- 
proach to  the  new  Job  and  of  his  concern  for 
methods.  He  promised  to  make  an  attempt 
to  bring  "the  rule  of  law  to  relations  between 
the  various  nations— It  Is  this  or  doom  and 
we  all  know  that." 

And  of  covirse  the  success  or  the  failure  01 
the  United  Nations  In  the  end  will  depend 
upon  whether  It  can  Unpose  world  law,  and 
thereby  world  restraint,  upon  the  predatory, 
and  whether  the  justice  of  Its  arguments  Is 
of  the  mortar  of  law  or  of  the  straws  of 
expediency  and  selfish  Interests. 

In  essence,  the  U.N.  Is  but  a  creation  of 
mankind's  hope  for  world  peace,  through 
world  law,  and  so  Goldberg,  as  he  leaves 
America's  highest  court,  quite  correctly  sees 
his  new  taks  to  be  that  of  helping  to  make 
the  U.N.  the  bulwark  of  law  and  justice 
it  must  be.  . , 

There  are  two  other  recommendations 
Goldberg  takes  with  him  to  his  new  ambas- 
sadorship. The  Job  of  U.S.  Ambassador  de- 
mands. In  the  same  man,  the  Justice  of  law 
and  the  Imagination  of  the  arbitrator  and 
the  negotiator.  Goldberg's  record,  In  both, 
is  secure,  Just  as  Is  his  record  of  concern 
for  tfl^iG  l&w 

By  circumstance  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
forum  for  the  expression  of  opinion.  It  Is, 
In  a  real  sense,  a  gigantic,  chrome  and  glass 
bargaining  room  where   differences  can  be 


Amendment  to  Section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954 

SPEECH 
op 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29. 1965 
The  House  in  Ocanmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (H.R.  8856)  to  amend 
section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
purpose  during  the  time  aUotted  me  to 
devote  myself  primarily  to  the  question 
of  separation  of  powers  which  is  involved 
and  also  to  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality. I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
beautiflcation  issue  or  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  underground  powerline. 

The  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr-  H®"" 
field].  seem  to  have  pinpointed  their 
argument  on  the  thesis  that  we  are  here 
today  to  reafllrm  the  congressional  intent 
of  Congress  in  1954.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  so  stated.  To  para- 
phrase his  statement  he  said: 

This  is  not  the  making  of  a  new  law— 
vire  are  only  reaflh-mlng  what  a  previous  Con- 
gress meant 


Woodside  ordinaiM»  as  being  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  9th  Circuit  has  so  stated. 

We  cannot  determine  in  1965  what  was 
intended  in  1954. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  carmot  determine  the  in- 
tent in  1954.  The  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  are  not  pertinent 
at  this  time,  because  the  court  is  the 
only  agency  which  has  a  right  to  de- 
termine congressional  Intent.  Once  a 
Congress  has  adjourned  sine  die,  only 
the  courts  can  speak. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  up  to  us  here 
today  to  ask  ourselves  If  we  are  wlUing 
to  write  new  law  and  assume  the  judicial 
power  unto  the  legislative  branch.  If 
we  legislate— and  that  Is  what  we  are 
doing— to  imdo  a  local  ordinance  which 
has  been  upheld  by  the  courts,  we  legis- 
late on  an  ex  post  facto  basis. 

Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  us  con- 
sider for  just  a  moment  this  question  of 
what  the  legislative  Intent  was  In  1954. 
I  am  willing  to  talk  about  it. 

Let  us  read  from  the  committee  re- 
port: 

Becaxise  of  these  unique  provisions  in  the 
act  pertaining  to  AEC's  licensing  and  reg- 
ulation of  persons  operating  reactors  which 
could  be  used  to  produce  electricity,  there 
was  some  feeling  of  uneasiness  among  the 
drafters  of  the  legislation  over  the  efl^t  of 
the  new  law  upon  other  agencies— Federal, 
State     and   local— having   Jurisdiction   over 
the   generation,   sale,   and    transmission   of 
electric  power.     It   was  recognized   by   the 
drafters  that  the  authority  of  these  other 
aeencles  with  respect  to  the  generation  sale 
and  transmission  of  electric  power  produced 
through  the  use  of  nuclear  faculties  was  not 
affected  by  this  new  law:   and  that  AEC  s 
regulatory  control  was  limited  to  considera- 
tions   involving    the    common    defense    and 
security  and  the   protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
special  hazards  associated  with  .the  operation 
of  nuclear  facilities. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  83d  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die  December  2,  1954.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  On  December  2,  1954,  the 
record  of  the  83d  Congress  was  written 
and  it  was  final  and  it  was  not  subject  to 
second-guesses  or  afterthoughts. 

Apropos  right  now  is  this  quoUtion 
fi-omtheRubaiyat: 

The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having  writ. 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line. 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

We  can  write  new  law  here  today,  and 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  have  a  public 
law  number  and  it  will  become  a  part  of 
the  statutes.  It  will  be  law.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing.  If  this  law  were 
to  apply  to  Woodside  we  would  be  writ- 
ing ex  post  facto  law.  But  we  are  not 
establishing  congressional  intent  in  1954. 

Mr  Chairman,  congressional  intent  can 
only  be  established  by  a  court  and  the 
only  factors  that  a  court  can  consider 
are  the  printed  hearings,  the  report,  the 
debate  and  the  official  documents  per- 
taining to  the  passage  of  that  bUl. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  courts  have  spoken 
in  this  case.     They  have  upheld  the 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue quoting  from  the  report: 

Nevertheless,  section  271  was  added  to 
make  Its  explicit  that  licensees  of  the  AEC 
who  produced  power  through  the  use  of  nu- 
clear facilities  would  otherwise  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  authorities  with  respect 
to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of 
electric  power. 

Note  the  word  "appropriate." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  this  question:  Is 
the  county  of  San  Mateo,  is  the  city  of 
Woodside,  an  appropriate  agency  to 
grant  a  land-use  permit  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Califorma? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to  that 
question?  ,^    ^      .. 

Mr.  GUBSER.    I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  just  a  moment. 

If  it  is  not  an  appropriate  agency  then 
why  did  the  AEC  execute  a  contract  with 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  which  was 
subject  to  the  ability  of  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  to  secure  a  land  use  permit? 
The  very  existence  of  that  contract  to 
which  the  AEC  was  a  party  presumes 
the  right  of  the  city  of  Woodside  to  reg- 
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we  asked  to  come  here  and 

on  a  purely  ex  post  facto  basis? 

attempting  today  to  undo  some- 

?islatively  which  was  a  right  in 

accordafice  with  the  law  passed  in  1954. 

h  the  courts  of  this  Nation  have 

a  right. 

_    look  at  the  bill  for  a  moment. 

coficemed  with  the  word  "any"  on 

pa«e.    Let  me  read  part  of  it: 

That  this  section  shall  not  be 

confer  iipon  any  Federal,  State, 

agency  any  authority  to  regulate, 

restrict  any  activities  of  the  Com- 
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That  I  apparently  means  that  local 
zoning  c  rdinances  are  not  worth  a  hoot. 
Does  It  mean,  for  instance,  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Cwnmisslon  can  dimap 
ige  into  a  creek  running  along- 
Wo<  idslde.  in  violation  of  the  Cali- 
pjllution  laws?    I  do  not  know. 
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conditions  under  which  the 

could  be  built.    And  it  nat- 

that  if  Woodside  had  the 

grant  the  land  use  permit  it 

the  power  to  deny  it.    The  courts 

that  right  and  if  it  is  to 

further  It  should  properly 

d  to  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  on 


July  30,  ^19i 


laskng 
HOSMER. 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield  for  an  answer? 
G  JBSER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f roi  a  California. 

Mr.  H  DSMER.  Of  course  it  does  not 
mean  tl  at.  The  only  thing  that  the 
amendm  mt  of  271  is  talking  about  is  the 
transmls  >ion  of  electric  power;  271  was 
make  sure  that  the  local  author- 
regulate  the  sale  of  electricity 
generated  In  nuclear  power  re- 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
t  lis  qiiestion  of  AEC  buying  elec- 
rhe  court  said  It  has,  so  we  are 
s  raighten  this  out,  and  give  them 


;  pow  jr 
GTBSER. 


I  thank  the  gentleman. 
\  clear-cut  answer  to  my  ques- 
it  Is  satisfactory.    But  I  point 
it  establishes  legislative  intent 
and  does  not  assume  the 
determine    legislative    intent 
Either  way  one  looks  at 
it  follows  a  wrong  course  of 


a  ;tempt  to  legislate  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  year  1965  we  are 
a  judicial  prerogative  in  this 
body. 

other  hand,  if  we  pass  a  bill 

retroactively   xmdoes    what    the 

upheld  we  are  passing  ex  post 

in  defense  of  the  spirit  and  per- 

letter  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


Minneapolis  Honored 


EXifENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  koUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

3  hursday.  July  29.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  was  honored  by  the  pres- 


ence of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of 
the  swearing  in  of  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalin 
for  his  third  term. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  visit  was 
not  only  an  honor  for  the  city,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  also  a  welcome  to  one 
of  our  city's  own  sons.  Minneapolis  was 
privileged  to  have  Hubert  Humphrey 
serve  as  its  mayor  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  his  election  to  the  Senate.  Ex- 
actly 20  years  ago  the  Vice  President  was 
sworn  in  as  mayor  for  his  first  term. 

In  recognition  of  the  Vice  President's 
visit,  the  City  Council  of  Minneapolis 
passed  the  following  resolution  of  appre- 
ciation. I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  bt  Citt  Councu.  of  Minneapolis 
Resolution  extending  the  appreciation  of  the 
city  councU  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  visit 
Whereas  It  Is  an  unusally  high  honor  for 
the  city  council  to  have  as  Its  distinguished 
guest  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  hla  presence  has  given  greater 
stature  to  the  governing  body  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis;  and 

Whereas  his  tireless  energy  and  personal 
dedication  to  public  service  Is  exemplary  to 
all:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Mtnrieapolis,  That  It  extend  Its  appreciation 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hubert  H.  Humphret,  for  hla  visit  and  offer 
Its  best  wishes  as  he  continues  to  bear  the 
awesome  burden  of  his  office. 
Passed  July  a,  1965: 

Glentc  G.  C.  Olson, 
President  of  the  Ccmncil. 
Approved  July  9,  1965: 

Arthur  Naftalin, 

Mayor. 

Attest : 

Lkonard  h.  Johnson, 

City  Clerk. 

We  Need  More,  Not  Fewer,  Reservists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  timely  editorial  from  the 
Florida  Times  Union  on  July  19, 1965: 

Wx  Nebd  More,  Not  Fewer,  Reservists 

The  fate  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's  plan  to  merge  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard  rests  in  the  hands 
o(f  a  Hoxise  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
which  Is  scheduled  to  meet  today  in  Wash- 
ington. Pate  of  the  proposal  is  in  doubt  at 
this  time. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  first  proposed 
the  merger,  he  said  that  it  was  offered  as  the 
best  available  means  for  strengthening  the 
natlonaJ  defense  establishment.  He  said  that 
although  the  total  Reser^-e  military  force 
would  be  cut.  the  action  would  produce  a 
larger  number  of  combat-ready  divisions. 

Opponents  of  the  proposal  pointed  out 
that  conunonsense  would  seem  to  dictate  a 
need  to  revamp  the  entire  setup,  but  In 
such  a  fashion  as  to  Increase  the  total  Re- 
serve  strength   In   men   and   units     I'ather, 


than  reduce  either  factor  in  the  milit 
equation. 

Time  and  the  growing  crisis  In  Soufli  vi„ 
nam  seem  to  be  proving  the  wisdom  of  ^S 
opponents  of  the  merger.  Only  last  Tuesdafc^ 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  suggested  thatta 
limited  callup  of  reservists  might  be  neewi^ 
sary  In  the  near  future.  Such  an  act  woa^l 
now  be  extremely  complicated  If  SecreSw^f 
McNamara  had  got  his  way  earlier  this  ytSi4 

Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Amw  * 
Reserves  may  be  ordered   to   duty  by^S' 
Pentagon  with  little  difficulty,  but  It  requjS^ 
a  Presidential  declaration  that  an  emereener^ 
exists  to  federalize  the  National  GuartI  for 
duty   in   the  United   States,   and   it  might 
reqiilre  a  declaration  of  war  to  send  themto  I 
combat  duty  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  eUe.^* 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  guards- 
men are  called  up  in  units  and  not  as  In- 
dividuals. 

A  growing  posslblUty  exists  that  the  Rim. 
slans  may  be  planning  to  ca-eat  a  minor  crisis 
in  Berlin  in  an  effort  to  draw  off  U.S.  attea. 
tlon  from  southeast  Asl&.  If  this  should  tsk* 
place,  then  this  country  will  need  an  evtn. 
larger  reserve  force,  not  a  smaller  ooe  a» 
advocated  by  Secretajy  McNamara. 

It  should  now  be  apparent,  once  agai»»' 
that  our  Govenunenfs  built-in  system  at 
checks  and  biOance*— in  this  case  congrcs. 
slonai  control  of  the  pursestrlngs— has  aper^ 
ated  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  by  prevent- 
ing hasty  or  arbitrary  actions.  The  results, 
might  not  please  the  Defense  Secretary  bat 
they  appear  to  be  good. 


LAWS   RELATIVB   TO  THE-  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  » 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biireau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cow  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  ot 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US, 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoiise,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  thett 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALK 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  al 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Publle 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  at 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcations  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


A  Speech  by  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Ltslie,  Na- 
tional President  of  the  Federation  of 
Business  and  Protessiunal  Women'i 
Clubs.  Inc..  of  the  United  States  of 
America 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    KI-'iRIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eveiilng  of  Ihe  23th  of  July,  Mrs.  Ftpper 
and  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  final  banquet  of  the  National 
Convention  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Wnmen's 
Clubs.  Inc.,  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  were  especially  proud  to 
bo  able  to  see  a  great  and  gracious  lady 
of  Florida,  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Leslie,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.,  installed  as  the  nation- 
al president  of  this  splendid  organiza- 
tion of  175.000  outstanding  business  and 
professional  women  of  America.  Mrs. 
Leslie  symbolizes  in  every  way  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  vital  role  of  wom- 
en in  the  life  of  our  country  and  in 
dedication  to  Liu'  public  interest,  the 
high  ideals  and  aims  of  tliis  orcanizatlon 
which  means  so  much  to  our  country 
and  to  humanity. 

As  a  token  of  my  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Ijcslie  and  her  great  work  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  esteem  which  I  think  this 
House  would  wish  to  share,  I  am  having 
a  flag  of  the  United  States  f\ovm  over 
the  Capitol  and  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  are 
giving  it  to  Mrs.  Leslie  as  piesident  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mrs.  Leslie,  upon  her  Inaugtiration.  de- 
livered a  particularly  excellent  address 
reciting  the  accomplishments  of  this 
organization  in  the  past  and  outlining 
its  high  aims  and  aspirations  for  the 
future.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  and  to  all  who  read  this 
Record,  Mrs.  Leslie's  significant  address, 
and  ask  leave  that  it  be  incorporated  in 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows; 
SPEEr-H  BY  Hki.en  Le.^lie,  N'.\tion.\l  Presidei\-t, 

Fi-:deration  or  Business  antd  Professional 

Women's  Clubs 

There  ore  many  things  I  would  like  txy  say 
tonlglit.  My  heart  has  never  been  fuller 
nor  my  words  so  inadequate. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  post — and  the 
fine  accomplishments  of  the  federation — 
not  only  during  the  past  year,  but  dtirlng 
all  the  years  back  to  1919.  Certainly  sucli 
a  review  would  be  interesting  and  worthy  of 
your  time. 


Appendix 

I  would  like  to  enumerate  the  many  tblogs 
done  by  our  lllusUiouB  past  presidents  be- 
cause I  have  been  inspired  and  challenged  by 
their  stalwart  approach  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing women,  and  by  tbelr  courage  to  carve  out 
the  rich  history  which  has  spelled  the  ad- 
vancement of  business  and  professional 
women. 

I  have  sought  their  advice,  and  cherished 
their  friendship. 

I  could  tell  you  how  hajd  it  will  be  to  fill 
the  shoes  of  one  who  Iim  done  such  a  fine 
Job  as  o\ir  leader  during  this  past  year.  This 
convention  has  been  most  outstanding  and 
some  of  the  thing  done  here  have  been  Just 
short  of  fantastic. 

I  could  tell  you  how  humble  I  feel  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  tonight  who  have  meant 
so  much  to  me. 

Wliile  all  the.se  thing  are  In  my  heart  and 
on  my  mind  I  am  going  t><3  ask  you  to  look 
with  me  into  the  future,  that  great,  dark, 
frightening,  but  tremendously  challenging, 
v'jid  wliicli  holds  Uie  destiny  of  tlie  world 
;ind  e;u,li  of  us  who  is  privileged  to  sliare  In 
It 

We  live  in  a  daring  age.  We  live  at  a 
time  unparalleled  by  anything  our  wildest 
Imagination  can  envision. 

In  1919  when  we  were  founded,  the  Si^ecd 
record  was  broken  by  an  airplane  flying  at  the 
fantastic  sjx^d  of  42  miles  per  hour.  Today, 
we  go  around  the  world  in  minutes. 

It  took  JOO  horsepower  to  keep  a  phme 
flying  in  1919,  today  200  horseiX)wer  tfikee 
us  to  work  or  to  the  supermarket. 

A  few  miles  away  from  the  spot  1:1  Florida 
where  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  4O0  years  ago, 
w-e  launch  vehicles  taking  us  to  out^'r  ^\>Ace. 
Yes,  times  have  changed.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg years  ago,  Eastern  Air  Lines  approached 
our  city  fathers  about  establishing  headquar- 
ters in  our  Sunshine  City.  Our  city  fathers 
luianimously  turned  this  prL>spect  down  be- 
cause they  were  convinced  there  w;is  no 
future  in  this  flying  business. 

We  have  planes  now  that  can  fly  from 
New  York  to  California  in  3  mJnutes — if  they 
could  K-iiid  softly. 

We  literally  soar  in  orbit  with  the  astro- 
nauts   as    we    wat«h    daring    and    fantastic 
,irrob;iiic.s  in  space,  feats  that  were  not  even 
thought  of  eiulier  in  our  own  lives. 
Yes,  this  is  a  drvring  age. 

And,  tonight  I  would  like  to  dare  you  to 
move  this  federation  forward  at  a  pace  be- 
fitting this  supersonic  age  in  which  we  live. 

DARE  TO  SHARE 

I  dare  you  to  open  the  doors  of  this  onrri.- 
nizatlon  to  all  business  and  professional 
women  who  want  to  share  in  our  work  and 
our  af^pirations,  whether  they  live  in  our 
large  cities  or  in  the  less  populated  areas; 
wliether  they  are  women  who  have  been  es- 
pecially trained  or  whether  they  are  women 
who  have  achieved  through  experience; 
whether  they  are  top  executives,  or  whether 
they  are  new  in  business  and  are  reaching  for 
the  first  rung  on  the  ladder  of  success. 

The  strength  and  the  force  of  this  federa- 
tion comes  from  its  membership;  from  the 
fact  that  even  tliough  our  avenues  of  em- 
ployment run  in  different  directions,  we  still 
share  one  common  goal,  and  that  Is  txD  ele- 
cAte  the  standards  of  all  business  and  profes- 
sionaJ  women. 

I  dare  you  to  open  the  door  even  wider  to 
ttie   young  career   woman,   that   door  which 


Virginia  Allan  opened  in  Detroit  in  1964,  and 
which  Dorothy  Ford  baa  kept  wide  open  as 
we  have  woriied  as  partners  witb  youth. 
Share  your  experiences  with  them,  and  I  am 
sure  you,  too,  can  leaxu  from  them. 

Yes,  I  have  the  courage  tonight  to  dare  you 
to  break  the  barriexs.  to  tear  dowm  the  wails, 
and  to  Increase  the  membership  of  this  fed- 
eration by  at  least  10,000  mcmtjers  this  yc;u- 
to  a  total  of  185,000. 

I  would  not  only  dare,  but  I  would  urce 
you  to  reach  across  b<iundaries  and  lines  es- 
tablished by  povernments  ;i.nd  sliaxe  the  rich 
rewards  of  membership  with  the  busir.e.-...' 
and  profeBsicnal  women  souTh  of  us  upjM.- 
sitlon  and  difierences  are  melted  when  wo- 
men meet  with  common  interests  and  com- 
mon goals — that  of  promoUng  understanding 
between  pe'^iJle.s  and  bringing  peace  to  tJie 
world. 

Our  Florida  federation  trip  to  Guaten-Uila 
is  one  example.  When  77  pecxpie  who  repre- 
sent aU  the  range  of  interests  covered  by 
such  varying  poeitions  as  Judges,  lawyer^-, 
teachers,  corporation  executives,  account- 
ants, and  officer  managtrs  fotiiid  common  in- 
terests, common  prr>b:ems,  ar:d  common 
concerns  with  the  business  and  proles.' lon;J 
w.^men  of  Guatemala,  we  know  that  women 
of  b<jth  countries  benefited.  More  impc^r- 
tant,  both  groups  learned  to  ur.derstiuic  d:'.- 
ferent  points  of  view. 

This  need  for  xinderstanding  and  friend- 
ship does  not  apply  ju5t  to  the  countries  m 
tins  hemi.'iphere,  even  thotigh  I  feel  this  is  a 
particular  respoiisibUity  of  the  United 
States,  It  applies  to  all  lands,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  countries  a2iliate<i  with  C'ur 
international   federation. 

When  I  visited  West  Germany  in  April  siS 
the  guest  of  the  German  Goveriunent,  I  real- 
ized how  much  our  friendship,  ovir  serv.ce 
our  loyalty,  and  our  support  are  welc^->nie<d 
when  we  give  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  friei.d- 
ship. 

We  owe  a  special  allegiance  to  Helen  Irwi::. 
president,  and  Saily  Butler,  membership 
chairman,  fo*-  their  leadership  during  their 
service  to  the  international  federation. 

Never  before  has  the  U.S.  federation  been 
more  proud  tlian  it  is  at  this  time  to  enter - 
tAln  the  interriational  federation  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  here  at  our  natlonii! 
federation  headquarters  In  Washington,  DC 
Helen  Irwin  and  Sally  Butler  have  been 
working  hard  to  make  this  a  memorable  i.k- 
caiion  and  we  are  proud  of  l>:>th  of  them  a:id 
of  all  the  other  members  who  have  helped 
to  plan  the  United  States  part  in  the  Inter- 
liutioniu  congress. 

The  opening  session  this  afternoon  w.i.« 
impressive,  not  only  by  the  content  of  tlie 
si.-ieeches.  but  by  the  number  of  delegates, 
observers,  and  guests  who  attended  the  c>pen- 
Ing  session. 

We  salute  Helen  Irwin  as  president  of  the 
international  federation  and  compliment  hcr 
f.^r  her  contribution  to  Internatior^al  unacr- 
s  tending. 

Friendship  and  feliow.shlp  is  the  bond  tliat 
hk.ilds  us  together  in  our  clubs.  It  is  the 
s.-une  bond  that  holds  women  together  even 
when  they  don't  speak  the  sivme  language. 
The  Si'x-ed  with  which  Ana  Ciistro.  who  is 
president  of  the  Guatemala  City  Club  ha.-? 
learned  English  dtiring  her  4  weeks  as  a  guest 
of  the  Florida  federation.  Is  one  more  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  friendship  and  fel- 
lowship to  break  down  language  barriers. 
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Yes.  I 
voices  be 
our  leglsl 
no  doubt 
of  this 
that 

has   been 
done. 

We  hav 
women, 
ever,  I  in 
ample  of 
do  speak 
ooman. 
the 

ship  In 
missions 
to  have 
out  and 
could  brl 
Governor 
evidence 
out.    I 
speak  out 
mission  in 


DAXJE   TO    SPE.UC 

•*ouJd  dare  you  tonight  to  let  your 

»o  strong  In  seeking  and  upholding 

itlve  piatform  that  there   will    be 

on  Capitol  Hill  as  to  the  desires 

f^eratlon  as  it  relates  to  the  laws 

women.    The  record  in  the  past 

impressive.     The   Job   is    not   yet 


a:  id 


issK  ns 
federa  tion 


helping 
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fa.th 
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(if 
dare 
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results 
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the  begin 
Por,  the 
about 
commlss 
Btill  mucl 
and 
peace, 
finished. 

We  mu4t 
latlve 
united  in 
tion    that 
women 


been  the  spokesman  for  employed 

o\ir  work  Is  not  finished.    How- 

ieve  strongly  that   a  leading  e.x- 

the  power  and  force  when  women 

(lut  is  the  establishment  of  44  State 

on  the  status  of  women.    When 

first  offered  to  provide  leader- 

to  establish  these  State  com- 

little  more  than  2  years  ago,  it  had 

in  the  ability  of  women  to  speak 

the  quality  of  the  leadership  it 

ug.     The  action  of  Governor  after 

n  establishing  State  commissions  is 

how  effectively  you  have  spoken 

you  in  the  remaining  States  to 

so  that  there  will  be  a  State  com- 

every  State  In  the  Union.    But.  the 

of  State  commissions  is  only 

ing  of  my  dare  to  you  to  speak  out. 

evidence  of  your  power  to  bring 

will  be  the  payoff  of  the  State 

s  in  needed  legislation.    There  is 

to  be  done  locally,  in  our  States, 

I  think  legislation  is  like 

never   achieve   It.     It  is  never 

It  Is  a  way  of  life. 

always  maintain  a  strong  legis- 

and  we  must  always  remain 

speaking  out   to  support   legisla- 

is    for    the    best    Interest.^    of    all 
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D.\RE    TO    SERVI: 


service    is    the    note    that    recurs 

again   as  we  reflect   on   our   plan 

One    of   our   early    founders. 

said  it  more  eloquently  than 

ibly  state  it : 

each   generation   has   had    great 
who  caught  the  vision,  who 
fight,  we  stand  where  we  do  today. 
by  bonds  of  friendship,  broad- 
(*ur  contacts  with  each  other,  pre- 
neet  courageously  each  and  every 
hat   is    ours.     So    it   would   seem 
iihould  realize   the  wealth   of   this 
the  price  that  has  been  paid, 
that  have  been  made;  and  that 
reilizatlon  we  should  be  very  htunble. 
deair  )us  for  service,  that  we  should  be 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  this  na- 
g  animation   with   its   wonderful   op- 
remembering   always   that    our 
to  existence  Is  through  service,  and 
alwa;  s  that  service  must  mean  building 
better  world,  creating  In  the  minds 
people  high  Ideals  of  government,  true 
of  living,  sympathy  without  senti- 
and  an  intelligent  understanding 
k  we  hope  to  do." 
truly  nothing  women  can't  do.  If 
1  heir  minds  to  it.  and  I  would  dare 
tonlgit — and  during  the  coming  year — 
3  our  talents  in  service  within  your 
t7,  yoxu-  State,  and  your  Nation. 
one  of  us  cannot  perform  the  same 
goodness.     But,   Instead   oiu- 
and  our  strength  lies  in  the  fact 
we  combine  our  talents  we  have 
of  abilities  which  are  char- 
of  America  and  of  the  democracy 

die  to  uphold, 
recall   the  Bible  story  of  Martha 
at  the  household  of  Jesus,  and  the 
Mary  complained  that  she  had  to 
with  household  chores,  prepar- 
^als,  etc.,  while  Martha  only  sat  and 
Jesus.    Jesus'  reply  was,  "Martha, 
art  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  thldgs;  but  one  thing  Is  needful;  and 
Mary  hatt  chosen  that  good  part  which  shall 
not  be  taHen  away  from  her."    And  this  is  a 


good  lesson  to  remind  us  that  each  has  his 
own  niche,  each  has  his  special  place  of 
service.  We  do  not  prop>06e  to  tell  you  how 
to  serve,  nor  how  much  service  you  must 
give.  Tliat  is  your  choice  to  make.  We  only 
hope  to  inspire  you  to  apply  your  talents 
where  they  will  do  the  most  g(X>d.  whether 
that  talent  is  one.  or  many. 

With  our  heads  and  our  heart-s  in  our 
homes,  and  our  feet  in  the  bvislne.ss  world, 
we  have  the  power  to  influence  more  f>eople 
than  any  other  group.  Let  us  not  mistise — 
nor  waste  tiiat  p<:)wer. 

DARE  TO  HAVE  FArTH 

I  dare  you  to  have  faith  in  yourself,  faith 
in  others,  and  faith  in  a  supreme  being  in 
whom  we  can  find  both  the  meaning  of  our 
lives   and  the   power   to  live  them. 

Lack  of  faith  can  cause  people  to  falter. 
and  nations  to  crumble.  Lack  of  faith  has 
caused  great  companies  to  go  bankrupt  and 
likewise  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  can  move 
mountains. 

The  true  greatness  of  America  lies  not  in 
her  high  rate  of  production,  but  in  her 
ideals  of  freedom  Every  citis^en  has  the 
responsibility  to  preserve  this  legacy  of  free- 
dom.    It  is   yours   to  surrender,  or  to  hold. 

The  power  of  women  is  great  but  like  all 
other  great  powers,  its  p>ower  lies  in  its  con- 
trol. We  must  be  informed.  We  must  con- 
trol with  careful  thought,  and  with  dedica- 
tion to  the  Ideals  of  freedom,  with  true  re- 
gard for  our  fellow  m<in. 

.A.nd  so  I  ask  you  to  wield  that  pbwer  to: 
Dare  to  share,  dare  to  speak  out,  dare  to 
serve,  and  d.ire  to  have  faith. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that  goes 
something  like  this: 

'"If  there  is  harmony  in  the  home  there  is 
agreement  in  the  state.  If  there  is  agree- 
ment in  the  state,  there  is  order  in  the  na- 
tion. If  there  is  order  in  the  nation,  there 
Is  peace  in  the  world." 


Death  of  James  M.  Kemper,  Sr.,  Business 
Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  2.  1965 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  death  of  James  M.  Kemper,  Sr.,  the 
Kansas  City  area  recently  lost  one  of 
its  most  capable  business  loaders,  an 
unusually  effective  worker  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  midwest,  the  leading 
banker  of  his  area,  and  an  outstanding 
American. 

Jim  Kemper  was  my  friend  for  many 
years  and  I  shall  miss  liLs  wise  advice 
and  counsel,  as  will  all  of  those  who 
knew  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Apf>endix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  of  Saturday,  July  24,  in  tribute 
to  Jim  Kemper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

James  M.   Kemper.   Sr. 

In  the  Kansas  City  of  the  last  half  century, 
James  M.  Kemper.  Sr.,  will  have  to  go  down 
as  one  of  the  half  dozen  great  leaders  and 
builders.  He  was  a  commanding.  Imperial 
presence  In  both  appearance  and  achieve- 
ment.    Visible  for  all  to  see  Is  his  greatest 


contributions — the  revitalizing  and  rebuild- 
ing of  the  downtown  area.  Others  iiad  a 
part  In  the  events  that  brotight  the  North 
Side  out  of  decay  and  dilapidation.  But 
Jim  Kemper  was  the  realistic  dreamer.  More 
than  that,  he  was  the  main  force  behind  the 
monumental  effort. 

Not  that  he  was  a  starry-eyed  civic  pro- 
moter. Par  from  It.  The  very  Image  of  the 
do-gooder,  however  motivated,  horrifietl  him 
"Enlif^htened  self-Interest"  is  an  overused 
cliche,  but  It  fitted  him  well.  "If  tlie  city 
goes  ahead  and  progresses,  the  commerce 
and  Jim  Kemper  will  make  some  money,  too." 
he  used  to  say.  And  he  meant  it.  It  was  a 
happy  blending  of  Intensely  practical  realism 
that  made  James  M.  Kemper  so  effective  as 
a  city  builder. 

He  made  the  downtown  reconstruction  his 
personal  project  and  he  poiu-ed  his  own — 
and  the  bank's — money  Into  it.  Great  struc- 
tures rose  under  his  gtiidance  and  he  readied 
out  and  brought  In  big  and  successful  ten- 
ants for  them.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to 
evaluate  the  significance  of  this  renaissance 
in  these  days  when  the  centers  of  great  cities 
are  disintegrating. 

Much  of  the  groundwork  was  laid  through 
the  downtown  committee  which  he  helped 
create  and  led  for  many  years.  The  new 
Commerce  Tower — the  tallest  oflBce  building 
in  the  State — is  the  crowning  monument 
of  his  work.  It  wasn't  necessary,  of  course, 
to  erect  such  a  building  with  Its  fountains, 
art.  and  dramatic  restaurants.  But  Jim 
Kemper  knew  it  was  time  for  something  big 
downtown.  He  said  about  doing  it  with  dnsh 
and  a  certain  flair  that  were  characteristic 

In  his  opposition  last  year  to  the  Tenth  and 
Main  Corp.'s  building,  he  made  a  wrong 
gtiess.  He  didn't  think  downtown  could 
lose  the  board  of  trade  but  It  did.  Tins  wa.« 
an  error  that  must  be  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  scores  of  successes. 

Jim  Kemper  could  be  hard  and  touf^h;  he 
could  be  diplomatic  and  courtly.  He  had 
guts,  coiirage,  and  faith  and  the  strongest 
loyalty  to  friends.  He  did  limit  his  enerprv 
and  leadership  to  the  projects  that  Interested 
Jim  Kemper.  In  the  most  disarming  manner 
he  could  say,  "I  know  you  gentlemen  have 
given  this  a  lot  of  thought,  but  this  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  me."  And  the  way  it  looked 
to  him  often  was  the  way  It  was.  When  he 
got  an  Idea,  things  happened.  He  could  re- 
fuse to  get  an  Idea,  too.  Then,  nothing  f'luld 
stir  him. 

One  of  his  greatest  contributions — back  in 
the  middle  1930's — generally  is  unknown.  It 
concerned  a  meeting  of  the  town's  business- 
men with  H.  F.  McElroy,  the  city  manager 
when  the  Pendergast  machine  was  riding 
high.  In  those  days  with  the  manipulation 
of  tax  assessments  and  other  squeezes,  few 
businessmen  would  stand  In  opposition.  Re- 
sistance could  be  impractical. 

At  this  particular  meeting — the  subject  is 
forgotten — the  city  manager  seemed  unusual- 
ly demanding  and  plain  spoken.  Everybody 
there  got  the  point  and  for  a  few  minutes 
there  was  silence.  Then  Jim  Kemper  slowly 
unraveled  his  6-foot.  5-inch  height,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  proceeded  to  take  McElroy  apart 
verbally.  The  group  was  stunned,  for  this 
took  real  courage  and  it  was  coming  from  a 
man  who  made  no  pose  as  a  civic  reformer. 
It  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  independence 
by  business. 

But  from  that  moment  on  the  stifling  hand 
of  the  machine  on  business  leadership  began 
to  relax.  Prom  then  on,  the  voices  in  op- 
position began  to  multiply.  It  was  a  turn- 
ing point  In  the  history  of  Kansas  City's 
struggle  up  from  machine  rule. 

In  his  younger  days  Jim  Kemper  loved  to 
ride  with  the  hounds  and  play  polo.  He 
was  social.  He  loved  life  and  his  friends. 
He  was  a  demanding,  magnificent  battler  in 
the  arena  of  our  times  and  he  seemed  to 
thrive  on  clash  and  controversy.  Plfty  years 
after  the  age  of  the  business  barons  was  past. 


he  hiui  the  commanding  presence  of  the 
grand  .'cigneur. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  physically  powerful 
man  met  the  end  that  he  did.  When  cancer 
first  struck  him  he  met  It  head  on.  Over 
t.he  years  the  disease  spread;  he  took  the 
amputation  of  an  arm  and  then  returned 
t.0  riding,  dancing,  and  dinners  with  friends, 
seldom,  if  every,  did  he  complain  or  show 
desp.air 

In  recent  months  it  had  become  obvious 
to  Jim  Kemper  and  his  friends  that  the  end 
VAS  very  close.  Tliere  was  no  hope  what- 
ever and  he  often  was  In  excruciating  pain. 
He  w.'isn't  afraid  to  die.  And  that  lack  of 
fear  was  a  key  to  the  man. 

He  did  great  thintrs  far  Kansas  City  while — 
as  he  put  it — "making  a  few  dollars  for  Jim 
Kemper."  The  community  owes  him  much. 
He  was  one  of  our  great  builders. 


Lest  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MrCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2.  1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  world  situation  that 
exists  today,  it  is  well  for  us  to  refresh 
our  memory  and  keep  definitely  in  mind 
the  tragic  events  of  only  three  decades 
a?o  when,  due  to  weak  leadershipship 
in  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  aggres- 
sion of  Nazi  Gemiany  under  Hitler  led 
to  World  War  II  with  its  terrible  de- 
struction of  life  and  property. 

In  that  period  there  were  many  who 
lived  in  "a  dream  world  of  hope."  It  is 
evident  that  if  strong  leadership  existed 
then  in  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
World  War  II  might  have  been  averted. 

The  events  that  took  place  prior  to 
World  War  n  should  convince  any  per- 
son that  appeasement  is  the  road  to  war, 
and  that  the  calculated  risks  of  Inaction 
are  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
calculated  risks  of  action. 

"Last  we  forget"  it  is  well  for  us  to 
keep  in  mind  facts  and  dates  concerning 
the  Saar.  Austria.  Sudetenland.  and 
Poland  which  led  to  World  War  IL 

THE   SAAR 

France,  in  1934,  agreed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  German  activities  in  the  Saar. 
Nazi  propaganda,  including  threats  and 
material  support,  was  conducted  during 
that  year  in  the  Saar,  which  Influenced 
tlie  people  to  such  an  extent  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  plebiscite  in  1935  was  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  the  return  of 
the  Saar  to  Germany. 

The  aims  of  Hitler  had  already  been 
known  to  France  and  England  and  the 
Inaction  of  France  could  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  weakness,  and  in  fact,  encouraged 
Hitler  to  proceed  with  his  plans  of  ex- 
pansion. 

AUSTRIA 

Hitler  proclaimed  through  his  infa- 
mous book  Mein  Kampf  and  numerous 
speeches,  his  repudiation  of  the  Versail- 
les Treaty  and  intention  of  bringing  all 
Germans  under  German  rule.  Prep>a- 
rations  were  made  in  1934  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  Austria. 


The  ass£issinatlon  of  Chancellor 
Dollfuss  by  an  attempted  putsch  by  the 
Austrian  Nazis  occurred  in  July  of  1934. 
The  putsch  failed  due  to  Mussolini  who 
sent  troops  to  the  Austrian  border  to  in- 
tercept any  German  troops  that  might 
attempt  to  cross  into  Austria. 

However,  in  October  1936  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  signed  an  accord,  thereby  es- 
tabli.shini<  the  Rome-Beiiin  Axis.  In  the 
.same  yeai- — 1936 — Hitler  reached  an 
agreement  with  Chancellor  Schuschnipg. 
In  return  for  Hitler's  promise  not  to  in- 
terfere in  Austrian  affairs.  Schuschnlga; 
would  allow  German  social  and  cultural 
organizations  to  be  established  in  Aus- 
tria and  that  more  political  resixinsibil- 
ity  to  Nazi  sympathizers  would  be 
granted. 

In  1937  Mussoliiil  announced  that 
Italy  would  no  longer  protect  Austria 
against  any  German  attempt  to  absorb 
that  country. 

In  February  1938.  due  to  Hitler's 
threats.  Schuschnlgg  yielded  to  Hitler 
and  appointed  three  leading  members 
of  the  Austrian  Nazi  Party  to  the  posts  of 
Minister  of  Interior.  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Au.strian  Chancellor  announced 
on  Mai-ch  9.  1938,  that  a  plebiscite  would 
be  held  to  determine  whether  the  Aus- 
trian people  wished  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence or  become  annexed  to  Ger- 
many. 

On  March  11.  1938,  the  Austrian  Nazi 
leader.  Seyss-Inquart,  demanded  Chan- 
cellor Schuschnlgg 's  resignation  and 
lx>stponement  of  the  plebiscite.  This 
demand  was  backed  up  with  a  threat  of 
invasion  by  German  troops  mobilized  on 
the  Austrian  border. 

Schuschnigg  resigned  and  canceled  the 
plebiscite.  Seyss-Inquart  became  Chan- 
cellor and  at  once  invited  the  German 
Government  to  send  troops  into  Austria 
to  presei-ve  order. 

On  March  13,  1938.  the  German  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  decree  that  declared 
Austria  t-o  be  a  state  of  the  German 
Reich,  although  union  between  Austria 
and  Gtennany  was  forbidden  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

England  and  Prance  formally  protested 
the  absorption  of  Austria  but  did  nothing 
to  preserve  Austria's  independence. 

Thus,  the  annexation  became  complete 
without  one  of  the  Allied  countries  offer- 
ing any  assistance  whatever. 

With  the  annexation  of  Austria,  the 
Czechoslovakian  fortifications  on  the 
German  frontier  could  be  outflanked, 
thereby  weakening  any  resistance  to 
Hitler's  plans  for  his  next  move,  the 
absorption  of  a  repion  in  western  Czech- 
oslovakia— the  Sudetenland. 

Three  million  Grermans  lived  in  the 
Sudetenland  and,  of  course,  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment. The  demands  of  the  Sudeten 
German  Nazi  leaders  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  Hitler  steadily  became  more  in- 
cresising.  In  1938  the  demand  for  au- 
tonomy gave  way  to  a  demand  for  self- 
determination  and  union  with  Grermany. 
Notwithstanding  Prance's  military  al- 
liance with  Czechoslovakia,  the  French 
and  British  Grovernments  urged  the 
Czech  Government  to  make  all  possible 
concessions  to  the  Sudeten  Germans. 


Following  an  interview  on  September 
15  between  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
of  Great  Britain  and  Hitler,  the  British 
and  French  Governments  served  what 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum  on  Czecho- 
slovakia— that  is,  to  cede  all  areas  under 
Czechoslovakian  jurisdiction  where  the 
populations  was  more  than  50  percent 
GK?rman.  Both  governments  further  in- 
dicated, if  Czechoslovakia  refused  these 
concessions,  they  could  not  promise  any 
aid. 

Tlie  Czech  Government  capitulated 
and  on  October  1.  1938,  Germans  troops 
maichod  into  the  Sudetenland. 

In  March  1939  Hitler  absorbed  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Slovak  states  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Munich  agreement  while 
FYance  and  Britain  stood  by.  making  no 
attempt  to  assist  Czechoslovakia. 

POLAND 

Britain  and  FYance  announced  they 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  Poland  on 
March  31,  1939.  if  Poland's  independence 
were  threatened.  This  guarantee  was 
extended  to  Greece  and  Rumania  follow- 
ing Mussolini's  seizure  of  Albania  in 
April. 

In  the  same  month.  Britain  and  France 
opened  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  mutual 
as,sistance  pact.  The  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  meantime,  entered  into  a  nonasgre?- 
sion  pact  with  Germany.  On  August  23, 
1939,  the  nonacLrres.'-ion  pact  was  signed 
between  Germany  and  Russia  with  an 
accompanying  secret  protocol. 

Accordinc:  to  the  tenns  of  the  protocol, 
Ea.steiTi  Europe  was  to  be  divided  into 
German  and  Russian  spheres,  the  Rus- 
sian sphere  including  Finland,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  parts  of  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania. 

In  tlie  .spring  of  1939  Hitler  demanded 
the  retuiTi  of  E>anzig  to  Germany.  On 
August  29.  1939.  Germany  .served  in  ulti- 
matum on  Poland  demanding  extra- 
teiTit^iial  rights?  in  the  Polish  Corridor. 
Poland  was  willing  to  di-scuss  the  issue, 
but  Hitler  regarded  anything  other  than 
complete  capitulation  as  unsatisfactorj'. 

On  September  1.  1939.  the  German 
motorized  annles  invaded  Poland  pre- 
ceded by  the  bombings  of  Polish  cities 
by  the  Gennan  air  force.  . 

The  Soviet  armies  advanced  Into  Po- 
land from  t^-  '  east  on  September  17, 
1939.  This  turn  of  events  ended  the  last 
hope  of  aid  from  Britain  and  Prance 
reaching  Poland  In  time. 

The  conquest  of  Poland  by  the  Ger- 
man army  was  over  in  less  than  4  weeks. 

Britain  and  Prance,  In  accordance 
with  their  pledge  to  Polsund.  declared  war 
on  Germany  on  September  3,  1939.  How- 
ever, it  was  too  late  to  halt  the  German 
ai-mies,  and  one  country  after  another 
was  conquered  until  Nazi  rule  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Volga. 

ADDITION AL    FACTS 

Hitler  announced  rearmament  of  Ger- 
many on  March  16.  1935,  and  compul- 
sory military  training  for  male  Germans. 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  protested  and 
the  League  of  Nations  condemned  these 
violations  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  No 
action  was  taken,  however,  to  prevent 
these  violations. 

The  Nazi  government  had  been  en- 
couraged to  take  these  steps  due  to  the 
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weaknss  of  the  Le&gue  of  Nations  and 
respoEslble  statesmen  of  the  leading 
power  in  allowing  Japan  to  seize  Man- 
churia in  1931-32  and  the  aggression  by 
Italy  £  gainst  the  independence  of  Ethi- 
opia li.  1935-36. 

No  uction  having  been  taken  to  halt 
these  aggressions,  Hitler  sent  20,000 
troops  into  the  Rhlneland.  Despite 
this  violation  of  the  Locarno  treaty. 
Franc<  and  Britain  took  no  action  to 
eject  the  German  troops  from  this  de- 
mllitaiized  zone,  and  the  erection  of 
Nazi  :  ortifications,  In  the  Rhlneland, 
was  at  once  begrun. 

Not\  rithstanding  the  condemnation  of 
Italy's  seizure  of  Ethiopia  by  the  League 
of  Na  ions,  and  certain  sanctions  im- 
posed upon  Italy,  Britain  and  France 
made  i  aany  concessions  to  Mussolini  and 
refuse<  to  impose  oil  sanctions  upon  the 
Italian  Government.  In  July  of  1936 
the  Le)  tgue  of  Nations  voted  to  end  sanc- 
tions against  Italy.  Hitler,  in  the 
meant  me.  stood  by  and  watched  all  op- 
positioi  to  Italy's  aggression  collapse. 

H1U(  r  and  Mussolini  signed  an  accord, 
In  Oct  )ber  1936,  which  established  the 
Rome-  3erlin  Axis.  In  1937,  Mussolini 
announced  that  the  Italian  Government 


would 


there    pas  any  attempt  by  Germany  to 


absorb 


Import  mt  obstacle  to  Hitler's  conquest 
of  Aus  ;ria. 

The  jonsistent  p>olicies  of  appeasement 
by  Bri  ain.  Prance,  and  the  free  nations 
of  Eui  >pe  aided  and  assisted  Hitler  and 
Musso:  Ini  in  their  ruthless  violations  of 
treaties  and  ttieii  brutal  conquests  and 
enslavement  of  one  country  after  an- 
other. 

Wheki  Britain  and  France  declared  war 
on  Gei  many  at  the  time  of  her  entry  Into 
Polanc ,  it  was  too  late  to  stem  the  flow 
of  the  irerman  armies  and  thus  the  world 
wltnesi  «d  the  second  greatest  war  within 
a  quaiter  of  a  century. 
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not  assist  Austria  In  the  event 


that  nation.     This  removed  an 


on  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rnsk 


itXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 


or   PElfNSTLVAmA 


P  -esident 


SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  2, 196S 

SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
other  harassments  of  American 
policy,  we  now  have  what  ap- 
is the  first  of  the  backstah^ 
from  employees  in  the  White 
during  the  administration  of  the 

Kennedy. 

referring  to  the  series  of  articles 

in  Life  magazine  by  Arthur 

Jr.,  who  was  a  special 

to  the  President,  and  now — for 

is  prepared  to  tell  all.    The 

had  a  particular  aversion 

kind    of     postadzninlstration 

and  he  asked  all  employees,  In- 

butlers  and  maids,  to  sign  a 

;>romlsing  not  to  write  about  what 

c  verheard  in  obviously  confidoitlal 


Mr 
tlon  t< 
foreigi 
parent  iy 
revelaiions 
House 
late 

I  ani 
appeal  ing 
M.  Scilesinger, 
assistcnt 

fee- -he 


P  -esident 
tils 


and  personal  conversations.  Mr.  Schle- 
singer,  of  course,  did  not  take  the  butler's 
oath. 

Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the  late 
President's  request.  Mr.  Schleslnger  has 
written  some  gossipy  little  items  which 
are  most  serious  because  they  are  ac- 
counts of  supposed  conversations  with  a 
man  who  is  no  longer  alive  and  they  are 
about  people  who  are  still  alive  and  who 
hold,  in  some  instances,  positions  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

The  most  serious  of  these  are  the  re- 
flections about  the  person  of  Dean  Rusk, 
who  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  says  of  Secretary 
Rusk: 

His  mind,  for  all  Its  strength  and  clarity, 
was  irrevocably  conventional.  He  mistrusted 
what  he  called  "the  flashy  or  sensational" 
and  rejoiced  In  the  role  of  "tedium"  In 
diplomacy.  He  seemed  actually  to  prefer 
stale  to  fresh  ways  of  saying  things.  One 
felt  that  he  regarded  novelty  as  an  effort  to 
shock  or  make  mischief. 

Then,  Mr.  Schlesinger  says  bluntly: 
By  the  autumn  of  1963  the  President  had 
reluctantly  made  up  his  mind  to  allow  Rusk 
to  leave  after  the  1964  election  and  to  seek  a 
new  Secretary  of  State. 

This  Is  a  particular  virulent  attack  on 
the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  foreign  policy 
at  a  time  of  free  world  crisis.  It  shakes 
world  confidence  In  a  man  who  cannot 
stop  what  he  is  doing  to  get  into  a  debate 
with  a  gossip  writer.  And  the  President 
who  is  supposed  to  have  "reluctantly 
miade  up  his  mind"  is  no  longer  alive  to 
confirm  or  deny  this  serious  allegation. 

Much  of  Mr.  Schlesinger's  gossipy  little 
stories  are  similarly  difl3cult  to  document. 
They  often  attribute  their  source  to  "the 
President  said  to  me  one  day,"  or  "he 
would  come  back  to  the  mansion  at  night 
and  remark  to  Jacqueline."  Others  re- 
late to  conversations  with  eminent  and 
conscientious  persons  like  Washington 
Post  publisher  Philip  Graham,  who  are 
not  alive,  to  make  reply. 

But  since  these  allegations  are  so  seri- 
otis,  I  hop>e  that  others  mentioned  in  the 
articles  would  step  forward  and  clarify 
just  what  was  said  and  what  did  happen 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  an- 
other Item  In  the  article  which  refers  to 
a  speech  made  In  1963  by  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  After  the  speech,  Mr.  Schlesinger 
writes  that  Mr.  Harriman  told  him  pri- 
vately : 

Of  course,  I  had  to  say  all  those  nice  things 
about  the  spirit  In  the  State  Department  to- 
day, but  it  Isn't  so. 

Mr.  Harriman,  who  also  holds  a  posi- 
tion of  high  authority  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration, Is  no  hypocrite.  It  would 
help  clarify  history  and  remove  the  slur 
frwn  persons  mentioned  In  the  articles  if 
Mr.  Harriman  and  others  would  set  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  comments  fTotn  various  pmb- 
licatlons  about  Mr.  Schlesinger's  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  fc^ows: 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
July  28,  1966] 

Old  Rule  Violated  in  Stort  on  RtsK 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington. — A  valid  case  of  Indecent  ex- 
posure of  what  went  on  in  the  back  rooms 
of  the  White  House  could  be  made  against 
Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  for  report- 
ing that  President  John  P.  Kennedy  Intended 
in  1963  to  fire  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

This  sort  of  case  against  Schlesinger  can  be 
made  because  politics,  of  necessity  a  some- 
what dirty  game,  has  a  few  time-honored 
rules.  One  is  that  persons  privy  to  a  Presi- 
dent's offhand  comments,  as  Schlesinger  was 
as  a  White  House  aid,  have  an  obligation  to 
respect  such  confidences. 

This  obligation  holds  true  even  after  the 
death  of  the  Chief  Executive  whom  they 
served,  if  what  was  said  reflects  on  any  living 
political  personage,  especially  one  of  the 
same  team. 

This  Is  the  rule  that  Schlesinger  has  vio- 
lated, and  in  an  arrogant,  ill-mannered  way 
by  throwing  in  his  estimate  of  Rusk  In  an 
effort  to  explain  why  Mr.  Kennedy  decided 
he  wanted  a  new  Secretary  of  State  if  he  won 
a  second  term  in  1964. 

Schlesinger's  Insulting  and  Intellectually 
venomous  appraisal  of  Rusk  appeared  in  the 
current  issue  of  Life  magazine,  as  an  excerpt 
from  the  former  Harvard  professor's  forth- 
coming book,  "A  Thousand  Days:  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  the  White  House." 

The  damage  it  will  do  to  Rusk  could  be 
serious.  Schlesinger  must  have  been  aware 
of  this  before  his  account  at  the  Rusk- 
Kennedy  relationship  was  published. 

Did  he  Intend  making  President  Johnson's 
Inherited  Secretary  of  State  even  more  inef- 
fective and,  In  the  process,  take  a  veiled  and 
vindictive  Jibe  at  Mr.  Johnson  for  retain- 
ing a  man  Mr.  Kennedy  had  planned  to  let 
go? 

There  Is  no  argument  that  Rusk's  useful- 
ness as  Secretary  of  State  baa  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  Schlesinger  article.  Rusk's  pres- 
tige In  foreign  capitals  Is  hurt  by  the  flat 
statement  that  Mr.  Kennedy  planned  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  put  In  his  place  "sraneone  like 
Robert  McNamara"  who  could  take  com- 
inand  and  "make  the  Department  a  vlgorou.<i 
partner  In  the  enterprise  of  foreign  rela- 
tions." 

At  home  and  abroad  Schlesinger's  appraisal 
of  Rusk  carries  an  admitted  sting.  Although 
it  displays  spleen,  it  emphasizes  the  very 
characteristics  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
have  long  been  questionable.  These  char- 
acteristics have  been  pounced  on  by  those 
within  the  Johnson  administration,  who 
have  been  working  surreptitiously  for  some 
time  to  get  rid  of  Rusk. 

We  refer  to  Schlesinger's  clever  word  pic- 
ture of  Rusk  as  a  man  who,  at  White  House 
conferences,  "would  sit  calmly  by.  with  his 
Buddha-Uke  face  and  his  hall  smile"  and 
"rarely  seemed  to  have  strong  views  as  to 
what  should  be  done."  And  Schlesinger's 
Impression  that  Rusk  "lived  under  fear  of  In- 
adequacy and  htunlUatlon"  while  at  times 
"his  colorlessness  of  mind  appeared  almost 
compulslvej  his  evenness  of  tone  and  temper 
ptirchased  at  Inner  cost." 

It  was  for  these  and  similar  reasons,  as 
Schlesinger  figured  It,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
luctantly concluded  that  Rusk  must  gq.  and 
only  after  Increased  exasperation  over  the 
way  the  State  Department  was  run  and  the 
Secretary's  failure  to  press  any  strong  pol- 
icy views. 

The  hell  of  this  inside  the  White  House 
account  of  the  Rusk-Kennedy  relationship  is 
that  the  one  man  who  could  put  the  entire 
affair  into  proper  perspective  lies  In  an  Ar- 
lington grave.  And  his  brother,  Robert  Ken- 
NXDT.  who  next  to  him  would  know  Just 
where  Schlesinger  has  exaggerated  or  misin- 
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terpreted  the  situation,  is  not  offering  either 
clarification  or  criticism. 

to  the  good  old  days  It  was  not  considered 
-thical  for  a  White  House  aid  to  teU  all  In 
oublic  once  the  President  he  served  was 
dead  or  retired.  This  was  good  manners.  If 
nothing  more. 

A  president  has  a  right  to  let  his  hair  down 
once  in  a  whUe,  and  should  feel  that  what  he 
blurts  out  In  a  moment  of  temper  Is  no* 
eolng  to  be  Interpreted  to  posterity  as  mean- 
lag  that  he  really  thinks  Cabinet  member  X 
is  a  stupid  oef  or  a  two-faced  s.o.b. 

This  was  sound,  politically  and  ethically. 
We  know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about 
P  DA  '8  regime,  about  Mr.  Truman's,  General 
Elsenhower's,  even  If  we  lack  the  Juicy  tld- 
bits  that  their  Presidential  advisers  could 
have  supplied  had  they  dared  to  take  pen  In 

hand.  .    .. 

But  now  It  appears  the  Nation  and  the 
world  are  going  to  be  treated  to  every  big 
and  little,  whimsical  and  cozy,  highlight  In 
the  blg-tlme  political  career  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 

In  the  process— as  the  first  accounts  ap- 
pear from  Schleslnger  and  Kennedy  confi- 
dant Ted  Sorenson— various  living  persons 
are  getting  the  knocks  that  used  to  be  with- 
held untU  they  were  dead. 

Aside  from  the  assault  on  Rusk  by  Schles- 
lnger. we  can  also  get  along  without  the  re- 
hashes and  elaborations  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco,  especially  since  they  cast  new  slurs 
on  the  way  Allen  Dulles  opwated  as  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  chief. 

And  we  dislike  the  recent  Schleslnger  ef- 
fort to  recite  chapter  and  verse  In  an  effort 
to  show  that  Mr.  Kennedy  didn't  reaUy  want 
Mr.  Johnson  as  his  1960  running  mate,  nor 
did  brother  Bobby. 

If  true,  the  Kennedys  were  not  the  smart 
politicians  they  were  supposed  to  be.  because 
Richard  Nixon  would  have  won  In  1960  with- 
out Mr.  Johnson  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

There  are  some  other  books  besides  Schles- 
inger's and  Sorenson's,  coming  out  soon,  that 
are  supposed  to  give  more  Inside  lowdown  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Kennedy's  days  In  the  White 
House.  The  authors  or  coauthors  Include 
Pierre  Salinger.  Lawrence  O'Brien  and  Kenny 
O'Donnell. 

Let's  hope  that  they  don't  intentionally 
besmirch  the  living  or  Inadvertently  reflect 
on  the  dead  simply  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  fast  buck. 

[From   the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,   July  28, 

1965] 

Kiss  and  Tell 

"Kiss  and  tell"  Is  something  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  with  contempt.  When  the 
telling  violates  confldence  and  records  off- 
hand comments.  It  Is  unethical  and  bad- 
mannered. 

When  It  takes  advantage  of  a  dead  man 
who  can  neither  confirm  nor  deny  published 
statements.  It  becomes  an  extraordinarily 
dirty  business — especially  when  It  Is  done 
for  personal  profit  and  pollUcal  revenge. 

We  have  been  furnished  prime  examples 
of  tattling  In  the  excerpts,  appearing  In  na- 
tional magazines,  from  books  written  by 
former  White  House  aids  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
Jr..  and  Theodore  C.  Sorensen. 

Supposed  to  be  Inside  accounts  of  the 
high  and  low  spots  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, these  memoirs  do  a  great  disservice 
to  the  Presidency.  No  one  can  know  whether 
what  they  reveal  Is  the  truth  or  not. 

Because  many  of  the  statements  are  xin- 
vertflable.  they  leave  defenseless  the  persons 
whose  reputations  they  tarnish. 

We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  President 
Kennedy  Intended  to  get  rid  of  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  and  we  are  treated  in  the 
process  to  a  venomous  appraisal  of  the  Sec- 
retary by  Schleelnger.  The  damage  thus 
done  to  Rusk,  and  to  his  continued  effective- 
ness as  head  of  the  State  Department,  could 
be  serious. 


In  other  portions  of  the  memoirs,  the  Im- 
pression is  given  that  Kennedy  did  not  really 
want  Lyndon  Johnson  as  his  running  mate 
In  1960,  and  offered  him  the  vloe-presl- 
dentlal  nomination  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  turn  It  down.  This  Is  contrary 
to  other  accounts  of  the  ticket- framing  epi- 
sode. It  also  downgrades  the  political  wis- 
dom of  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  doubtless  rec- 
ognized the  voting  support  that  Johnson 
wotild  bring  to  his  ticket. 

Sorensen  and  Schleslnger  are  only  the  first 
of  a  stream  of  writers  eager  to  tell  all  that 
they  saw  and  heard  from  various  vantage 
points  In  the  White  House  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  If  the  Presidency  Is 
degraded.  If  someone  happens  to  be  hurt 
by  rumor  and  gossip.  It  is  Just  too  bad. 
The  lure  of  the  fast  buck  Is  often  Irresisti- 
ble. 

It  would  appear.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
White  House  assistants,  that  the  power  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Presidency,  and  their  near- 
ness to  It,  went  to  their  heads.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  Presidents  will  be  spared 
this  kind  of  arrogant  conduct,  and  the  mad 
rush  to  "teU  all,"  for  a  price. 

The  President  should  not  have  to  look  be- 
hind curtains  to  make  sure  that  some  future 
writer  of  White  House  memoirs  is  not  hiding 
there,  notebook  In  hand.  He  should  not 
have  to  worry  about  every  remark  he  makes — 
and  some  not  made  at  all — appearing  later 
In  a  bestseller  authored  by  one  of  his  con- 
fidential aids. 

The  eruption  of  "Inside  stories"  of  the 
Kennedy  years  is  not  history.  It  Is  Indecent 
exposure. 

Excerpt  Prom  an  Article  by 
Ruth  Montcomheit 

It  Is  almost  morbid,  however,  to  plunge  a 
knife  into  the  hard-pressed  Secretary  of 
State  while  he  Is  engaged  In  delicate  maneu- 
vers to  try  to  prevent  Vietnam  from  plung- 
ing the  world  Into  the  holocavist  of  war. 

Does  It  help  American  at  this  critical  Junc- 
ture to  have  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  write 
a  book  In  which  he  declares  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy planned  to  replace  Secretary  Rusk  be- 
cause of  "one  muddle  after  another."  at  the 
State  Department  and  Rusk's  "reluctance  to 
decide"  questions  of  policy? 

Schleslnger,  a  leading  light  In  the  left- 
wing  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  says 
Rusk's  mind  is  an  "Irrevocably  conventional" 
one  that  mistrusts  "the  flashy  or  sensa- 
tional." 

All  we  can  say  to  that  is.  Thank  heaven*. 
Surely  America  Is  on  a  hot  enovigh  seat  with- 
out having  a  Secretary  of  State  who  rejoices 
In  "the  flashy  or  sensational"  approach  to 
diplomacy. 

The  tattling  Mr.  Schleslnger  writes  that 
during  the  Kennedy  administration  Rusk 
lived  "vmder  the  tear  of  inadequacy  and 
hiunlllatlon."  This  would  suggest  that 
Rusk  has  remarkable  foresight.  Perhaps  he 
had  a  premonition  of  what  Schleslnger  wo\ild 
try  to  do  to  ^'iin  as  soon  as  Mr.  Kennedy's 
reins  were  removed. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXXVII 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALAB&ICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  (rf  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  populous  county  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Alabama 
is  Mobile  County. 


The  history  of  the  county  provides  as 
fascinating  a  study  as  perhaps  any 
county  in  the  Nation.  It  is  rich  with 
Indian  history,  French  and  Spanish  ex- 
ploration and  settlement,  and  Civil  War 
activity. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  county's  his- 
tory follows  here,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
it  may  stimulate  additional  interest  in 
Mobile  County,  where  our  citizens  always 
extnd  a  cordial  welcome  to  friends  and 
visitors : 

MoBiLi:  County,  Ala. 

Mobile  County  is  in  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  the  State  and  is  bounded 
by  Washington  County  on  the  north,  by  the 
Mobile  River  (after  the  Joining  of  the  Tom- 
blgbee  and  the  Alabama  Rivers)  and  Bald- 
win County  on  the  east,  by  Mobile  Bay  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Mississippi  line  on  the  west.  The  county 
was  created  by  a  proclamation  of  Gov.  David 
Holmes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  on  De- 
cember 18,  1813,  soon  after  Gen.  James  Wil- 
kinson took  possession  of  the  town  of  Mobile 
for  the  United  States.  The  county  was 
named  for  the  Maubila  Indians,  called  Mo- 
bile by  the  Prench,  who  named  the  post 
established  in  1702  Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile. 
DeCraney's  map  of  1733  shows  an  Indian 
town.  Nanlhaha.  probably  built  by  Appala- 
chees  Just  south  of  the  Junction  of  the  Mo- 
bUe  and  Tomblgbee  Rivers  on  the  Mobile 
River.  Another  town,  Chacteaux.  In  the 
angle  of  the  Dog  River  and  Mobile  Bay.  was 
probably  settled  by  Chattos  Indians  who 
were  settled  there  by  IbervUle.  Several  other 
Indian  towns  were  shown  in  regions  where 
water  surrounded  the  town  on  three  sides. 
Many  mounds  containing  Interesting  arti- 
facts were  found,  also. 

Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile  was  located  at 
Twenty-Seven  Mile  Bluff  on  the  Mobile 
River,  and  Port  Louis  de  la  Mobile  2d.  located 
between  Church  and  Eslava  Streets  extend- 
ing from  the  riverfront  to  Royal  Street  In 
Mobile,  was  built  by  Bienville  In  1711,  after 
the  Prench  were  driven  from  Twenty-Seven 
Mile  Bluff  by  river  floods.  POTt  Conde.  where 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  stands,  was  built  In  1717  by 
Crozat.  To  better  understand  how  Mobile 
has  been  under  five  flags,  a  list  of  dates  Is 
helpful : 

In  1702:  VUlage  established  at  Twenty- 
Seven -MUe  Bliiff  (Prench). 

In  1711:  Village  of  MobUe  moved  to  mouth 
of  Mobile  River. 

In  1720:  Capital  of  Louisiana  Territory 
moved  to  New  Orleans.     (MobUe). 

In  1763:  By  secret  treaty,  MobUe  i^- 
rendered  to  English,  October  20. 

In  1779:  Spaniards  captured  MobUe. 
In  1813:  United  States  takes  possession  of 
Mobile. 

In  1817:  Alabama  becomes  a  State  of  the 
Union. 

In  1864:  A  Confederate  stronghold — the 
South's  only  major  city  that  did  not  fall  to 
the  Union. 

In  1865 :  Back  in  the  Union. 
The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  during  the  ClvU 
War  was  one  of  the  very  Important  happen- 
ings In  the  history  of  both  MobUe  and  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  Federal  fleet,  consisting  of 
4  ironclads  flanking  14  wooden  ships  of 
war  lashed  together  In  pairs  as  they  saUcd 
into  battle,  with  Port  Morgan  on  the  east 
and  Port  Gaines  on  the  west.  saUed  against 
the  Confederate  fleet  of  1  Ironclad  ram 
and  3  wooden  ships,  and  won  the  victory. 
It  was  after  one  of  his  Ironclads  had  been 
simk  by  Confederate  mines  that  Admiral 
Parragut  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  climbed  Into  the 
rigging  of  his  ship  to  see  above  the  dense 
smoke  of  battle  and  yeUed  the  now  famous 
words.  "Damn  the  torpedoes — fuU  speed 
ahead!"  Historians  wonder  why  Admiral 
FarragUt  did  not  continue  on  up  the  bay  and 
capture  Mobile,  but  it  was  probably  because 
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Keatncky  Lineage  of  Adiai 
SteTensoB 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 


i  XNATE  OP  IBE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

»i)RTON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  In 

an  article  prepared  by  Mr. 

Bfiller,  secretary  of  the  Dr. 

Walker  Family  Association.  In 

traces  the  Kentucky  lineage  of 

Adlal  Stevenson  to  Dr.  Thomas 

he  first  white  man  to  enter  what 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 

ifrso. 


note  accompanying  the  article, 

stated  that  Ambassador  Ste- 

took  a  deep  pride  In  his  Ken- 

,  and  cherished   an  un- 

ove  and  affection  for  this  State 

)eople.  and  "liked  to  point  out 

a  Kentucklan  once  removed." 

being  no  objection,  the  article 

to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord, 


KknItjckt  Likeagz  or  Aolai  Stevenson 

(By  J.  Kn  erson  Miller,  secretary.  Dr.  Thomas 

\  'alker  Family  Association) 

"Kentu  :ky  lost  a  great  aHQ  brilliant  grand- 

thfc  death  of  Adlal  Stevenson,"  Got. 

'.  Breathitt  said  in  expressing  his 

£  tevenson's  sudden  and  imexpected 


who  was  twice  Democratic  presl- 

I  omlnee,   U.S.    Ambassador  to   the 

l^atlons.   and    former   Oovemor   (tf 

Indeed  a  grandson  of  Kentucky. 

QO  family  more  closely  Identified 

early    htetory    of    Kentucky    or 

go  more  deeply  In  the  soil  ot 


ro<  ts 


the  Bluegrass  State  than  that  of  Adlal  Swing 
Stevenson.  The  Stevenson  family  tree 
spreads  Into  all  sections  of  the  State  and 
the  late  UlT.  Ambassador's  background  Is 
such  that  he  was  about  as  well  known  in 
Kentucky  as  he  was  in  his  native  State  of 
Illlnolfi. 

The  first  direct  Kentucky  ancestor  of 
Stevenson's  was  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  a  great- 
great-great-grandfather,  who  in  1750  crossed 
the  Great  Warrior's  Path  at  Cumberland 
Gap  with  his  exploring  party,  and  became 
the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  our  soil. 
He  and  his  party  camped  for  the  night  close 
to  what  is  now  the  tannery  near  Middles- 
boro. 

A  paternal  great-great-grandfather,  Wil- 
lis Green,  bom  in  1752,  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky from  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  In  1779  by 
way  of  Ciomberland  Gap,  represented  this 
district  In  the  general  assembly,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  served  as  ensign  and 
lieutenant,  and  removed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  County,  where 
for  many  years  he  was  the  county  clerk.  He 
was  married  to  Sarah  Reed,  daughter  of  the 
noted  Indian  fighter.  Col.  John  Reed. 

The  next  In  line  going  back  was  Duff 
Green,  who  married  as  his  first  wife  a  Miss 
Barbour,  while  a  daughter  of  his  son  Willis 
married  MaJ.  James  Barbour,  who  with  his 
brother  Richard  Barbour  owned  the  land 
where  Barbourvllle  now  stands  and  which 
was  named  for  them. 

Duff  Green  married,  secondly,  Ann  Willis, 
a  daiighter  of  Col.  Henry  Willis,  founder  of 
Prederlcksbxirg,  Va.,  who  married  MUdred 
Washington,  only  sister  of  Gen.  George 
Washington. 

Adlai's  great-grandfather,  Lewis  Warner 
Green,  noted  clergyman  and  head  of  Centre 
College.  Danville,  married  Mary  Peachy  Fry, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Walker  Fry  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Speed  Smith. 

Lewis  Warner  Green  was  named  for  his 
greater-great-grandfather.  Col.  Aug^ustine 
Warner,  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  and  his  wife  MUdred  Reade.  who 
was  the  11th  in  descent  from  Edward  m. 
King  of  England. 

Martha,  a  sister  ot  Tliomas  Walker  Fry, 
married  David  Bell,  of  Danville,  Ky..  and  was 
the  mother  of  Josua  Fry  Bell,  from  whom 
Bell  County  was  named.  A  great-grand- 
daughter, Martha  BeU  Jackson,  of  DanvUle, 
represented  Centre  College  at  the  Mountain 
Latu%l  Festival  in  1933. 

Another  great-grandfather  of  AdlaJ  Stev- 
enson was  Capt.  James  Speed,  whose  family 
was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Jefferson 
County.  They  came  to  Kentucky  In  1782  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  development 
of  the  State,  Capt.  James  Speed  assisting  in 
the  drafting  of  the  State's  first  constitution. 
His  sons  and  grandsons  attained  prominence 
In  public  life,  the  most  eminent  of  these  be- 
ing James  Speed,  Attorney  General  In  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet,  and  Joshua  Fry  Speed,  Lin- 
coln's most  Intimate  friend. 

The  Stevensons  were  among  the  first  fam- 
lllas  to  settle  in  Rowan  Coimty.  N.C, 
where  they  lived  as  neighbors  to  Adlal  Os- 
borne, another  ancestcr  of  the  Illinois  Gov- 
ernor, and  whose  name  he  bears.  The  family 
moved  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  date. 

In  1852  Adlai's  paternal  great-grandfather, 
John  Turner  Stevenson,  removed  to  Bloom- 
Ington,  HI.,  from  the  family's  old  home  near 
HopkinsvUle.  His  son,  Adlal  Ewlng  Steven- 
son, bom  In  Kentucky,  and  educated  at 
Centre  College,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  Democrat 
In  a  stanchly  Republican  district  but  he 
got  elected  to  Congress  and  was  elected  Vice 
President  under  Cleveland  in  1892.  He  mar- 
ried the  brilliant  Letltla  Green,  foxu--tlme 
president-general  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  one  of  the  foiinders  of  the  Parent^ 
Teachers  Association. 

Adlai's  father,  Lewis  Green  Stevenson, 
acted  as  secretary  to  Vice  President  Steven- 


son and  served  a  term  as  secretary  of  State  of 
Illinois.  He  ran  for  Governor  of  Illinois  in 
1910,  and  though  defeated  ran  60,000  votes 
ahead  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  presidential 
candidate.  He  was  married  in  1893  to  Helen 
Louise  Davis,  daughter  of  Pennsylvania-bom 
Quaker,  William  O.  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
ftanchly  Republican  Bloomlngton  I^nta- 
graph.  one  of  central  Illinois'  richest  and 
most  Influential  newspapers. 

Grandfather  Davis  married  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  emigrated  from  Ches- 
ter. Pa.,  in  1832,  traveling  part  of  the  way  on 
foot,  and  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  law. 
At  Vandalia,  first  capital  of  the  State,  he  met 
and  roomed  with  a  gangling  young  lawyer 
by  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  became 
his  devoted  friend,  and  siiggested  the  Lln- 
coln-Davls  debates  and  played  an  Important 
part  in  Lincoln's  election. 

Although  a  tyro  in  politics,  as  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Illinois  In  1948,  Adlal  Stev- 
enson carried  the  State  by  a  record  572.000 
votes,  the  greatest  plxrrality  in  the  State's 
history,  topping  President  Truman's  State 
margin  by  more  than  a  half  million  votes. 

In  1955.  Adlal  Stevenson  m,  the  late  Am- 
bassador's son,  then  a  student  at  Harvard, 
met  an  attractive  Kentucky  girl,  Nancy  An- 
derson, studying  at  Smith  College,  daughter 
of  Loulsyllle  advertising  executive  Warwick 
Anderson.  Their  marriage  united  two  lin- 
eal descendentfl  of  Dr.  Thomas  Walker, 
Nancy's  father  being  a  great-great-grandson 
of  the  discoverer  oX  Cxmiberland  Gap.  The 
couple  have  four  children,  Adlal  Stevenson 
rv.  age  9;  Luey,  age  7;  6-year-old  Kate,  and 
Warwick  Anderson  Stevenson,  2,  named  for 
his  maternal  grandfather. 


TIm  Sky  Cavalry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALUWAY 

or  CBOIGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Thursday  I  spoke  <A  the  pride  and 
confidence  in  which  the  people  of  my 
district  hold  the  1st  Calvary  Division- 
Airmobile — the  outfit  that  has  Just  been 
called  upon  to  handle  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam. On  that  same  day  a  fine  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  by 
its  Editor  Eugene  Patterson,  describing 
the  capabilities  of  the  unit  and  voicing 
the  hopes  of  all  of  us  in  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
this  in  the  Record  and  to  verbally  under- 
score Mr.  Patterson's  closing  sentence, 
that  "the  State  that  cradled  the  sky 
cavalry  sends  it  In  with  a  salute  and  a 
prayer." 

Georgia  Sends  or  tbx  Skt  Cavalry 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

Once  more  Georgia  sends  a  division  Into 
battle.  Many  have  gone  out  to  fight  wars 
from  our  bases.  But  uncoiling  from  Fort 
Bennlng  to  strike  In  Vietnam  now  is  the  most 
radically  different  kind  of  combat  division 
since  the  advent  of  paratroops. 

Until  last  month  It  was  called  the  11th  Air 
Assault  DlvlBloii.  It  was  an  experimental 
unit.  For  3  years  It  had  been  developing  and 
testing  a  new  Army  tactic  in  and  above  the 
pine  thickets  and  scrub  flats  ot  southwest 
Georgia. 

The  tactical  dream  was  to  create  a  full 
15,000-man  division  that  could  deploy  itself 
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into  combat  entirely  by  air,  sub«cltuting  hell- 
MBOtsrs  for  ground  transportation  and  enter- 
f^the  battlefield  in  order— not  scattered  ss 
g2eotaute  Infantry  sometimes  Is,  and  no* 
S^nMDdsnt  on  Air  Force  aviation. 
^^^mnOBA  by  B4aJ.  Gen.  Harry  W.  O. 
Unnsrd.  the  experimental  division  was  fre- 
fluently  levied  upon  for  Army  helicopter  pl- 
loU  to  go  to  Vietnam.  A  large  proportion  o< 
tKoae  pUots  who  have  been  transporting  and 
supporting  the  South  Vietnamese  troops 
through  the  years  came  out  of  Port  Bennlng. 

But  the  gape  were  filled;  other  Army  pUots 
poured  into  Columbus  to  man  the  divislcai's 
400  aircraft,  most  of  them  helicopters.  Last 
month  the  experimental  days  ended.  The 
dlvlsioa  was  christened  with  the  honored 
•,D«me  and  the  spect*u:ular  shoulder  patch — 
blsck  horse's  head  on  a  yellow  field — of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division. 

Now  this  air  mobile  division  is  ready  and 
headed  for  combat.  With  Its  own  aviation  It 
can  pick  itself  up  by  its  bootstraps  and  move 
into  battle  once  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  land 
It  in  Vietnam.  The  soldiers  who  will  ride  the 
helicopters  Into  battle  are  air-trained  and 
air-oriented.  If  any  VS.  ground  unit  can 
take  effect  against  the  hlt-nin  tactics  of  ths 
Vletcong  guerrillas  in  the  Vletnamsse  dtf  ta  or 
central  highlands,  this  one  will. 

Not  bo\ind  to  movement  by  ground  or  road. 
it  will  be  hard  to  ambu^.  Swiftly  mobile. 
it  can  drop  troops  into  swift  counterstrlkes 
wherever  guerrillas  strike.  Trained  as  a  unit. 
It  can  deliver  blows  in  massive  strength,  even 
at  night.  It  is  not  bound  to.  foxholes  In  a 
perlmeto',  but  can  drop  from  the  sky  into 
any  battlefield — and  climb  away  from  any 
battlefield  Into  the  sky.  Large  imlts  can 
hedgehop  Into  an  enwny's  rear,  operate,  then 
hedgehop  out.  It  is  the  best  strike  force 
against  guerrillas  that  the  Army  can  devise. 
These  will  be  the  shock  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Now  the  brave  young  Americans  of  this 
newest  U.S.  assault  force  move  away  from 
their  Georgia  homes  for  their  combat  test. 
The  State  that  cradled  the  sky  cavalry  sends 
It  In  with  a  salute  and  a  iM^yer. 


Abe  Fortas  Named  to  Supreme  Coort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMABikS 

OF  ' 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUI^&IO 

or  uuxoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  expressed  their  criticism 
of  the  appointment  of  Abe  Fortas  to  the 
Supreme  Court  I  want  to  go  on  record 
congratulating  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  his  choice. 

Mr.  Fortas  has  been  in  the  forefrtwit 
of  liberal  causes  for  many,  many  years. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  Abe  Fortas 
has  argued  and  won  legal  cases  which 
have  become  Judicial  landmarks.  His 
varied  legal  experience,  his  brilliant  in- 
tellectual background,  and  his  accom- 
plishments In  Government  can  lead  one 
only  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Fortas  Is 
eminently  qualified  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  high  office  to  whl(^ 
he  has  been  named. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  insert  Into  the 
CoNGBESSioNAL  RxcoRo  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  30  support- 
ing this  s^jpolntment. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Mb.  Fostas  to  thx  Coxtbt 
A  President  may  mold  the  course  of  na- 
tional affairs  for  8  eights,  but  the  Influence 
exerted  by  fhls  i^polntments  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  more  Ukely  to  be  felt  for  decades  or 
even  generations.  There  can  be  no  assvutmce 
that  any  appointee  wlU  measure  up  to  the 
Intellectual  demands  of  the  future,  that  he 
will  exhibit  the  qualities  of  fiexlbUlty  and 
empathy  that  are  essential  If  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  to  remain  a  Uving  document.  The 
President  is  compelled  to  base  his  critical 
decision  on  the  candidate's  i>ast  career,  and 
by  that  standard  his  choice  of  Mr.  Abe  Fortas 
must  be  accorded  a  high  rating. 

The  great  strength  of  Mr.  Fortas,  who  has 
for  long  been  the  President's  intimate  legal 
adviser,  lies  in  the  breadth  of  his  experience 
and  accomplishments.  A  brilliant  law  stu- 
dent and  for  a  time  a  teacher  at  the  Yale 
University  Law  School,  he  went  on  to  a 
precociously  successful  career  in  the  Govern- 
ment, first  with  Vxe  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  then  as  Harold  L.  Ickes' 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

After  leaving  the  Government  service,  Mr. 
Fortas  entered  upon  the  private  practice  of 
lasr  aiul  soon  rose  to  an  eminent  place  in 
that  profession.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  ISx.  Ftslas' 
talents  as  a  lawyer  that  his  formidable 
reputation  In  the  corporate  world  was  ac- 
quired In  4>lte  of  his  attachment  to  varloiis 
unp<9\ilar  causes  which  chaUenged  his  in- 
mate sen«e  of  justice.  During  the  McCarthy 
era  he  was  not  afraid  to  raise  a  strong  voice 
against  those  who  wwe  bent  upon  destroying 
dvU  liberties  under  the  banner  of  anti- 
communism. 

More  recently  Mr.  Fortas  argued  and  won 
two  cases  which  have  become  Judicial  land- 
marks. The  Durham  case,  which  he  argued 
before  the  District  ot  Colimibia  Court  of 
Appeals,  has  done  much  to  make  the  legal 
concept  of  mental  iUness  more  compatible 
^th  modern  views  of  psychiatrists.  In  the 
Gideon  case  It  was  Mr.  Fortes'  powerful  brief 
that  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  its 
prevlovis  position  and  rule  that  States  must 
provide  cotmsel  for  Indigents  \inder  crim- 
inal charges. 

Appointments  to  the  Supreme  Coiirt  rarely 
If  ever  command  universal  approval.  "Hiere 
are  those  who  had  hoped  that  the  President 
would  i^polnt  a  legal  philosopher,  and  others 
would  have  urged  him  to  look  among  the 
distinguished  Jxirlsts  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts.  But  since  facile  predictions  about 
the  role  of  new  Justices  have  often  proven 
egregloxisly  wrong,  it  is  hazardous  to  argue 
tbat  ths  Coiut  can  be  balanced  or  consciously 
leavened  with  an  appointment  from  a 
campus,  a  court,  or  the  poUtlofU  arena. 

Whether  Judged  by  his  Intellectual  capao- 
ity.  his  legal  experience,  or  his  deep  concern 
over  dvU  liberties  and  clvU  rights,  Mr.  Fortas 
la  admirably  equipped  to  take  his  place  on 
the  Court,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  serve  it  with  great  distinction. 


The  World  PopalatioB  Explosion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF  MTCHTOAW 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  heartening  things  about  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  the  sharpened  interest 
In,  and  awareness  of,  problems  posed  by 
the  world  population  explosion.  Sena- 
tor Orttxring  Is  presently  holding  hear- 
ings tn  the  other  body  on  a  bill  Intro- 


duced by  hjmself  and  several  of  his  col- 
leagues. Nine  of  1X8  have  introduced  sub- 
stantially identical  bills  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Public  interest  and  awareness  in  the 
matter  is  growing.  Increased  disoussion 
in  the  press  and  in  Congress  is  having  a 
good  effect:  In  place  of  emotions  iteopile 
are  now  talking  about  the  facts  of  the 
problem.  The  Nation  is  realizing,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  population  explosion  is 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  us 
today.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  thus  to  read 
in  the  Washington  Poet  a  new  sales  ot 
articles,  entitled  "Our  Crowded  Earth," 
by  Jean  M.  White.  I  think  these  articles 
state  well  the  problems  and  the  pros- 
pects. I  commend  them  to  every  think- 
ing American. 

The  initial  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  1, 1965] 
Thx  Poob  Aax  ENCULmra  thk  Eabth:  Thb 

"POPTTUITIOK        EXPIXWIOK" ^ACTUALLT,         A 

HouoAT  FOB  Dkath — Is  Occuuuiro  Whssb 
It's  Ije&st  Sufpobtablb 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

In  Just  86  years — when  many  of  us  still 
wlU  be  arotind — ^It  Is  very  likely  that  there 
will  be  twice  as  numy  people  on  earth  as 
there  are  today. 

The  time  to  do  anything  about  that,  if 
we  had  wanted  to.  was  yesterday.  The  popu- 
lation problem  Is  here  and  now  and  grows 
bigger  by  at  least  1%  million  people  each 
week. 

Population  projections  used  to  be  interest- 
ing mathematical  exercises  enabling  demog- 
raphers to  predict  when  a  standing-room- 
only  sign  woTild  be  posted  on  a  crammed 
earth.  But  today  we  are  finding  that  runa- 
way population  Is  bo\ind  up  with  many  of 
our  big  problems:  hunger,  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
economic  stagnation,  political  InstabUity. 

It  win  touch  the  very  quality  of  life  for 
those  being  bom  today.  Yet  a  recent  aallvq> 
poU  showed  that  only  8  out  of  10  Americans 
who  had  heard  of  the  population  problem 
weee  at  aU  worried  about  It. 

Why  should  we  suddenly  get  excited  about 
population  growth?  Here  are  seme  things 
to  consider: 

A   NZW   DnCKNSIOir 

The  human  family  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  ever  before  In  man's  history.  This 
is  the  new,  alarming  dimension  of  the  popu- 
lation problem — the  rate. 

Huma^multtpUcatlon  Is  self-acoeleratlng. 
like  compound  interest.  It  spurts  upward 
in  geometrical  progresslOD:  2-4-8-16-83-04- 
128.  Itie  annual  rate  at  which  it  Is  growing 
has  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  from  1  to 
2  percent. 

This  increase  may  not  seem  extraordinar- 
ily high  imtU  you  follow  the  spiral  of  geo- 
metrical progTssston.  If  the  htmian  race 
had  begun  with  a  single  couple  at  the  time 
of  Christ  and  Incressed  at  a  rate  of  2  percent 
a  year,  there  now  would  be  20  mUlion  pec^le 
for  every  person  now  alive — or  100  pec^e 
on  each  square  foot  of  earth. 

The  current  world  population  Is  3.3  bil- 
lion. It  will  take  only  16  years  to  complete 
the  fourth  bUllon.  The  fifth  bimon  wm  fol- 
low In  Just  10  yecus  after  that. 

TEn   DANGBt   SPOTS 

Most  of  this  population  growth  Is  In  ths 
underdeveloped  countries,  which  can  afford 
It  the  leut.  There  a  powder  keg  of  social 
unrest  and  poUtlcal  instability  Is  building 
up  as  runaway  growth  smothers  efforts  to 
give  a  Uttle  better  life  to  niUUons  of  people 
who  are  ill-fed.  ill-clothed  and  m-housed. 

Like  the  Red  Queen,  the  poor  cotmtrles 
have  to  run  as  f»st  as  they  can  Just  to  stay 
In  the  same  place — bare  subsistence  for  their 
people.  By  the  time  the  Aswan  Dam  Is  com- 
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Toddy,  roughly  a  third  of  the  popiQatlon 
Is  in  '  he  o^tallst  world,  another  third  Is 
In  the  Communist  camp  and  the  last  third 
is  uno  immltted.  In  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  El  st,  runaway  populations  are  creating 
more  ]  lorerty  and  misery  In  which  commu- 
nism cpn  breed. 
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Ifatin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  food 
is  growing  only  about  two-thirds 
as  the  population.    Per  capita  food 
18  actually  declining  In  many  of 
( ountries  and  has  slipped  below  levels 
'ears  ago. 
people  have  to  eat  what  they  grow 
survive,  there  is  nothing  left  to  In- 
better  seeds,  fertlllz«3  and  pesticides 
food  production.    What  science 
do  with  algae  gardens  and  sea  farms 
ar  in  the  future  to  fill  bellies  already 
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Egypt's  population  Is  expected  to  have 
BO  much  that  the  new  Irrigated  lands 
provide  food  enough  for  the  ad- 
people. 
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United  States  has  long  been  helping 

millions  of  Indians  with  Its  food-for- 

irogram.    But  the  way  the  world  Is, 

be  no  cotnmon  trough  for  all  men. 

March,  B.  B.  Sen.  director  general  of 

Natl<Mis   Food   and   Agrlciilture 

warned  that  the  world  must 

productivity  and  curb  population 

next  35  years  or  face  "disaster  of  an 

magnitude."    The    altema- 

added.   Is  that   "mankind  will  be 

again  by  the  old  ICalthiisian  cor- 

famine,  pestilence  and  war." 
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ACmiSIS    AT  HOICK 


^Inerlcans,  the  population  problem  Is 
that  at  faraway  places.    The  United 
Is  having  Its  own  troubles  at  home  In 
brare  new  urban  world. 
TbtD  t    about    350    million    Americans — 
louble  the  numbo'  today — ^uslng  some 
ml  1km.  can  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
lot  that  far  away;  children  bom  to- 
w91  be  35  yettfs  old  then.) 

think  of  the  new  classrooms,  roads. 

houses,  taxes  for  social  s«-vlces.    Think 

ammed  buses,  lengthened  commuting 

1  [icreased  pollution  of  water  and  air, 

search  for  precious  open  space  and  prl- 


populatlon   growth   In  the  United 

are  growing  at  a   rate  50  per- 

alove  that  of  Western  Europe  and  close 

world  pace — Is  aggravating  tirban  ills 

perpetuating  poverty  in  the  midst  of 

Sonu;    see    our    high    rate    of 

as  a   real   threat  to  the   amenities 

of  our  preferred  way  of  life. 

study  of  world  population  growth, 

N4tlonal  Academy  of  Sciences  empha- 

populatlon  problem  In  these  words : 

than  the  search  for  lasting  peace, 

no  problem  Is  more  urgent.    Nearly  all  our 

,  social,  and  political  problems  be- 

]  aore  dlfflcult  to  solve  in  the  face  of 

unconlroUed  population  growth." 
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THE  RJEAPZB  REFULSB) 

What  Is  the  reason  for  the  speed  of  growth 
that  lies  behind  these  population  problems? 
The  answer  Is  a  matter  erf  simple  arithmetic : 
births  minus  deaths. 

There  has  been  no  sudden  burst  of  fertility 
to  set  off  the  "population  explosion"  (demog- 
raphers cringe  at  the  use  of  this  phrase). 
Birth  rates  haven't  gone  up.  But  death  rates 
have  dropped  dramatically. 

Man  now  Is  practicing  effective  death  con- 
trol without  balancing  this  with  equally  ef- 
fective birth  control.  It  Is  ironic  that  one 
of  man's  great  humanitarian  achievements — 
the  control  of  "mass  killer"  diseases — has 
created  a  new  critical  problem  of  runaway 
population  which,  in  turn,  raises  a  threat 
to  life. 

The  dilemma  is  neatly  summed  up  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report:  "Ei- 
ther the  birth  rate  of  the  world  must  come 
down  or  the  death  rate  must  go  back  up." 

The  only  choice — for  the  earth  cannot 
contain  or  support  population  grovrth  at  the 
present  rate  over  a  long  time — Is  between 
humane  birth  control  and  the  cruel  equalizer 
of  death.  In  a  way,  the  bogey  of  Malthuslan- 
Ism,  apparently  biurled  a  century  ago,  has 
risen  again. 

AU.  IK  A  DECADE 

The  sudden,  spectacular  drop  in  death 
rates,  pcurtlcularly  Infant  mortality,  has  come 
chiefly  in  the  developing  countries.  Indeed, 
the  lowest  death  rates  in  the  world  today 
are  not  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  but  in  such  countries  as  Malaysia, 
Taiwan,  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  their  youngjer 
populations. 

Modem  medicine,  vaccines,  and  pesticides 
have  sharply  cut  death  rates  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  years.  In  Ceylon,  after  DDT  spraying 
had  largely  eradicated  malaria,  the  death 
rate  fell  67  percent  in  less  than  a  decade — 
while  the  population  increased  more  than 
80  percent  and  per  capita  income  declined. 

A  low  20th  century  death  rate  (a/bout  10 
per  1000)  Is  now  combined  with  a  medieval 
birth  rate  (40  to  60  per  1000)  to  send  popula- 
tion aplrallng  iqyward. 

Europe  went  through  a  "demograpblo 
transition''  (changeover  from  high  birth  and 
high  death  rates  to  low  birth  and  low  death 
rate)  before  achieving  its  nearly  stable  pop- 
ulation of  today.  But  there  the  decUne  in 
the  death  rate  came  gradually  over  many  dec- 
ades starting  vrith  the  early  19th  century. 

After  about  1875  (France  was  earlier), 
birth  rates  began  to  drop  in  European  coun- 
tries. Over  the  next  60  to  75  years,  millions 
of  couples  made  personal  decisions  to  limit 
family  size  against  the  opposition  of  both 
church  and  state.  Tbenre  had  been  no  ad- 
vances in  contraceptives,  so  they  relied  on 
such  folk  methods  as  withdrawal.  Marriages 
were  delayed,  particularly  in  Ireland. 

To  help  it  through  its  transition,  Europe 
also  had  the  safety  valve  of  emigration.  But 
the  34  million  who  emigrated  from  Europe  to 
tbe  United  States  from  1830  to  1955  represent 
less  than  a  single  year's  population  growth  in 
Asia  today. 

A    VICIOUS   CIRCLE 

Unlike  Europe,  the  developing  countries 
today  don't  have  have  time  for  gradual  ad- 
justments to  balance  birth  and  death  rates. 
They  are  caught  on  a  treadmill.  Rapid  pop- 
ulation growth  Is  blocking  the  modernization 
they  need  to  achieve  the  conditions — ^indus- 
trialization, mass  education,  urbanization. 
Uteracy — to  bring  their  birth  rates  down. 

"The  past  Is  not  relevant  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  today,"  says  Irene  B.  Taeuber, 
a  noted  demographer.  "There  must  be  a  new 
pattern.  Something  has  to  ha^jpen  that 
never  hl^pened  before.  "ITiey  mvmt  cut  blrtfa 
rates  either  before  or  during  the  process  of 
economic  development." 

President  Eisenhower,  who  10  years  ago  felt 
that  birth  control  was  not  a  prapBr  ooneem 


of  govemmente,  has  explained  that  he  abaa- 
doned  this  view  after  seeing  the  erosion  of 
foreign-aid  programs  by  population  growth 
In  a  recent  speech  on  ttie  aoth  annlvenan 
of   the  United  Nations.  President  Johnson 
called  for  all  nations  to  face  "the  multiplying    ' 
problems  of  oitt  multiplying  populations"  and  ! 
pointed  out  that  less  than  $5  Invested  in 
population  control  is  worth  $100  Invested  In 
economic  growth. 

BOONOICIC    STALEMATE  •'• 

If  population  Is  growing  at  a  rate  of  2.5  or 
3  percent  a  year — as  it  is  in  many  of  the  de- 
veloping nations — It  takes  that  same  rate  of 
economic  growth  to  stay  even.  It  comes 
down  to  a  kind  of  holding  operation  at  mis- 
erably low  standards  of  living. 

It  takes  9  percent  of  capital  investment  to 
generate  a  3-percent  increase  in  inonme.  It 
will  take  heroic  efforts  to  aohleve  the  United 
Nations'  goal  of  5-peroent  annual  growth  In 
underdeveloped  oountriee  in  this  "decade  of 
development."  Expanding  population  growth 
also  brings  a  heavy  burdon  of  child  depend- 
ency. In  the  developing  countries,  more  th&n 
40  percent  of  the  population  la  under  IS 
years  of  age.  It  is  26  to  80  percent  in  the 
West.)  That  imbalance  puts  heavy  demands 
on  health  and  education  servloes.  j 

Once,  the  subject  of  population  control 

which  Imples  birth  control — ^was  politically 
taboo  and  considered  too  sensitive  tar  public 
discussion.  Now  governments  are  speaking 
out  on  the  need  for  action. 

President  Johnson's  historic  25  words  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  lifted  the 
hush-hush  attitude  of  the  UJ3.  Government. 
A  Senate  subcommittee  under  Senator 
Ernest  Gsuening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  is 
holding  hearings  on  tfie  need  fOT  birth  con- 
trol Information  here  and  abroad. 

The  United  Nations  will  hold  Its  Second 
World  Population  Conference  in  Yugbslavla 
late  this  summer.  For  the  first  time,  family 
planning  is  on  the  agenda — by  demand. 

Hie  developing  countries  themselves  are 
acting.  Egypt,  India.  Pakistan.  Japan,  and 
South  Korea  have  made  family  planning  a 
part  of  national  iwlicy.  There  are  govern- 
ment supported  or  sponsored  projects  In 
Ceylon,  Taiwan,  Turkey,  Timisia,  TTiailand, 
Malaysia.  Barbados,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  said  that  he  hopes  tbe 
Catholic  Church  can  soon  redefine  its  stand 
on  birth  control.  ' 

For  whatever  term  is  used — family  plan- 
ning, fertility  control,  population  control, 
responsible  parenthood — the  issue  coAea 
down  to  the  deeply  emotional  subject  of 
birth  control. 

The  Issue  touches  the  very  fabric  of  so- 
ciety, centuries  of  cultural  traditions  and 
deeply  held  beliefs.  There  are  many  bar- 
riers to  its  introduction:  illiteracy,  national- 
istic pride,  the  peasant  desire  for  son»  to 
work  the  fields  and  provide  social  seciu-lty  in 
old  age,  the  low  status  of  women,  the  tradi- 
tion of  early  marriage,  contraceptive  costs. 

People  have  always  been  ahead  of  govern- 
ments in  the  limitation  of  family  size.  Gov- 
ernment can  help  set  the  climate,  but  In- 
dividual couples  must  make  the  final  deci- 
sions— as  they  did  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Taeuber,  the  demographer,  feels  that 
the  change  in  attitude  toward  birth  control 
has  now  reached  the  ordinary  man  as  well 
as  his  governments. 

"I  have  been  to  Indian  villages,"  she  says. 
"These  people  are  shrewd.  They  have  sur- 
vived where  we  might  not  have.  They  pull 
out  old  maps  of  land  holdings  a  century 
ago  and  the  divisions  today,  with  more  and 
more  children  living.  Population  is  no  ab- 
straction to  them." 

Attitude  polls  have  shown  that  the  Chi- 
cago alvan  dweller,  the  Mexican  factory 
worker,  and  the  Indian  villager  alike  want  to 
limit  the  size  of  their  families.  All  want  to 
give  their  children  a  chance  at  a  better  life. 


CHZAP  NEW  CONTEOL 


Along  with  the  change  in  attitudes  ia  the 
HMsent  progrees  in  contraceptive  technology. 
!^  intrauterine  device— lUD— costs  only  a 
ffl*  cents  and  has  proved  dramatically  ef- 
fBBtlTe  m  P^^  projects.  Once  inserted,  it 
M  control  fertility  over  months  and  years. 

"Control"  Is  an  important  word  here. 
vmnk  W.  Notesteln,  i»esldent  of  the  Popu- 
^n  Council,  a  private  institution  whi<^ 
has  «)ent  $20.4  million  on  the  world's  popu- 
lation problems,  emphasizes  that  the  object 
at  a  population  policy  is  not  to  teU  a  couple 
how  many  children  they  may  have.  Rather. 
It  Is  to  give  them  "the  basic  right  to  choose 

Most  population  experts  feel  that  popula- 
tion doesn't  have  to  be  stabilized  to  the 
point  of  no  growth.  They  see  it  as  a  choice 
between  uncontrolled  growth  and  a  gradual 
increase  at  a  rate  that  will  allow  for  im- 
Movement  of  the  human  lot. 

Populatlcm  projections  are  not  predictions. 
If  fertility  is  decreased,  the  United  Nations 
has  projected  a  possible  5.3  billion  figure  at 
the  turn  of  the  centiiry  rather  than  the  7 
billion  in  prospect  if  current  trends  con- 
tinue. 

And  once  the  break  is  made,  the  leveling 
off  effect  win  be  cumulative.  Just  as  the  pres- 
ent rapid  growth  is  self-accelerating. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speakr,  I  am  very  much  disturbed  about 
the  lobby  campaign  being  conducted  by 
the  milling,  baking,  and  cereal  Interests 
against  the  wheat  proposal  contained  in 
the  farm  bilL  This  amounts  to  still  more 
fancy  footwork  designed  to  confuse  the 
consumer  and  deprive  the  American 
farmer  from  sharing  in  our  general  pros- 
perity. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man deserves  huge  thanks  for  his  tireless 
and  extremely  able  efforts  In  behalf  of 
our  farmers.  Indeed  all  rural  Americans, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  proposed 
wheat  legislation  as  discussed  In  one  of 
our  great  newspapers,  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

It  is  high  time  to  stop  begrudging  the 
2  or  3  cents  the  wheat  farmer  gets  out 
of  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  most  dramatic 
success  story  of  this  century  is  not  a 
story  of  military  might,  industrial  pro- 
duction, or  the  conquest  of  space.  It  Is 
the  story  of  the  American  farmer — ^the 
only  man  the  Russians  and  Chinese  Reds 
have  found  it  impossible  to  compete 
with. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Thx  Bread   SxmsmiES 

Chairman  Hasou)  Cooijet,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  is  worried  that  the  opposition 
to  the  wheat  proposal  will  bring  about  de- 
feat of  th9  new  farm  legislation  which  la 
expected  to  come  before  Congress  shortly. 

The  wheat  proposal  would  shift  the  cost 
of  the  subsidy  on  wheat  that  is  used  in  the 
United  State*  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
wheat  processing  indtutries  through  impo- 


sitloii  of  a  prooewlng  tax.  Tills  would  raise 
tbe  farm  price  of  «u<^  wheat  by  about  SO 
cents  a  bushel. 

Some  mllUng,  baking,  and  cereal  interests 
are  campaigning  strongly  against  the  pro- 
posal, claiming  it  would  Increase  the  cost  of 
bread  by  a  cents  a  loaf.  There  seems  to  be 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  measure  would  result 
in  scMne  increase  in  bread  prices.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  claim  the  increase 
wovQd  be  only  a  penny  or  less  per  loaf.  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  figure  on  this 
because  neither  side  specifies  whether  it  Is 
talking  about  the  l-po\md  lotif  of  bread, 
which  Is  considered  the  basic  unit,  or  larger 
loaves. 

In  fact,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  discuss  bread 
prices  at  all  except  in  generalities  because 
they  vary  considerably  from  place  to  place 
in  the  United  States.  Bread  prices  are  rela- 
tively reasonably  in  the  Mldsouth  where  com- 
petition between  big  bakers  Is  sharp.  Bread 
prices  in  California,  though,  are  another 
story.  It  la  reported  that  wholesale  bread 
prices  there  are  a  good  deal  higher  than 
retail  prices  in  this  area. 

In  considering  national  legislation,  there- 
fore, about  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
accept  the  figures  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  represent  a  national 
average. 

These  figures  show  that  the  retaU  price  of 
a  pound  loaf  of  bread  has  crept  up  steadily 
each  year  since  1947  at  least.  The  price  in 
1947  was  11.9  cents  and  in  1963-64  it  was 
20.7,  according  to  the  Department's  figures. 
Little,  if  any,  of  this  Increase  can  be  at- 
tributed to  wheat  prices  received  by  the 
farmers.  The  farm  value  of  the  wheat  in 
such  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  has  hovered  be- 
tween 2.3  cents  and  2.7  cents  through  all 
those  years. 

So,  if  the  new  legislation  causes  a  bread 
price  increase  due  to  higher  wheat  prices, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  In  18  years  or  more 
that  the  farmer  will  have  received  such  an 
Increase.  The  other  increases  have  gone  to 
pay  higher  wages  to  workers  in  the  milling 
and  baking  industries,  to  pay  for  increases  in 
costs  of  packaging  and  distribution  and  to 
I>ay  higher  prices  for  other  bread  Ingredients. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  debate,  it 
has  served  to  make  one  point  more  clear. 
That  is  that  the  farm  subsidies  as  they  have 
been  paid  for  many  years  have  also  been 
consumer  subsidies.  They  have  been  hidden 
and  have  been  relatively  smaU  on  each  unit 
of  food  the  consumer  has  purchased  at  the 
retail  outlets,  but  they  have  been  there  all 
the  time. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
^;>eaker.  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  call  the  attentlMi  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  an  excdlent 
editorial  by  Raymond  Moley  which  ap- 
pared  In  the  July  19,  1965,  edition  oif 
Newsweek,  entitled,  "The  Bracero  Blun- 
der": 

Thx  Beacsbo  BLxnmta. 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 
Loa  Anckubb. — ^Tli*  sosndty  at  farmwork- 
ers is  a  hotter  subject  In  CaUfamls  this 
summer  than  tSis  waathsr  In  tlis  nnpeclal 
Valley.  Tlxii  crlsia  In  •grleultors,  Califor- 
nia's largast  Industry,  was  caused  by  tlM 
termination  of  ths  bnoero  progrvm  on  Jaiir 


MBTf  1.  The  program  was  adopted  tn  1951 
as  a  means  o£  regulatlsg  the  nKyvement  oC 
Mexican  fannrortar^  br^eeros.  into  the 
United  Stetes  in  the  summer  and  f  aJL  Under 
the  plan,  administered  by  the  UJB  J>epart- 
ment  of  Labor  and  vaUdated  by  the  govem- 
mmxta  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  large 
niunbers  o*  such  workers  were  admitted  for 
a  period  o«  6  to  12  weeks,  were  pcUd  wages 
equal  to  those  of  Americans  and  were  re- 
quired to  return  after  the  harvest  to  their 
homes  below  the  border.  Most  of  the  same 
workers  returned  year  after  year  to  the  same 
employers.    It  was  mutuaUy  profitable. 

The  prcesure  for  the  termination  of  the 
bracero  program  came  from  the  AKr-CIO, 
largely  because  of  its  desire  to  unionize  farm- 
workers. Liberals  In  Congress  suppra-ted  the 
termination  of  the  program  because  of  their 
deluded  belief  that  it  would  reduce  unem- 
ployment in  the  large  industrial  centers. 
Union  labor  has  not  beea  able  to  supply 
workers  necessary  to  the  harvest.  And  no 
unemployed  worker  now  enjoying  Govern- 
ment benefits  is  willing  to  migrate  to  another 
State  for  a  twnporary  job. 

HEADACHX   rOK    HOUSEWIVICS 

The  impact  upon  California  agriculture 
has  been  most  severe.  Many  millions  have 
been  lost  because  of  tmharveeted,  rotting 
produce.  And  the  flow  of  money  Into  the 
State  from  exports  to  the  East  and  abroad 
has  been  drastically  curtailed. 

As  a  resiilt  of  this  debacle,  housewives  else- 
where in  the  Nation  have  been  confronted 
with  rising  prices  for  the  many  products  im- 
ported from  California  and  other  States  in 
the  Southwest.  In  New  York  one  purchaser 
of  a  head  of  lettuce  after  hearing  the  jM-ioe 
asked  that  it  be  "gift  wrapped."  This  rise  in 
prices  will  continue"  as  the  various  cn^is  ripen 
on  into  September  and  October.  And  after 
that,  the  prices  of  canned  goods  will  rise  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

As  the  crops  ripened  this  spring,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  attempted  to  supply  the 
need  for  workers  by  recruiting  high  school 
students  in  the  States  west  of  the  MJsslBslppl 
into  what  are  called  A-teams.  Indians  were 
bestirred  from  their  abodes  to  the  e«»t  and 
north  and  transported  to  the  fields.  But  the 
high  school  boys — athletes  back  home— 
found  the  work  too  hard  and  the  sun  too 
hot,  and  the  teams  melted  away.  CoQege 
students  who  a  few  months  ago  were  stand- 
ing up  for  their  rights  found  stooping  over 
in  the  fields  to  earn  a  few  dollars  quite  an- 
other matter.  Of  300  Indians  recruited  In 
the  Dakotaa  who  were  fiown  in  at  a  cost  of 
$6,400  to  Salinas  growers,  all  but  20  vanished 
within  a  few  days. 

THE  HUMAN  sn>S  • 

The  cream  of  the  comedy  is  a  notice  that 
the  war  on  jwverty  program  is  spending  $106,- 
000  in  Oxnard  to  educate  and  train  12  com- 
munity advisers  and  leaders  to  train  seasonal 
workers.  According  to  the  person  doing  the 
organizing,  there  isn't  any  teaching  material 
ready,  but  that  wiU  be  developed  in  time. 
It  will  take  more  uplifters  to  develop  tech- 
niques. If  workers  were  available,  growers 
could  easily  enough  tell  them  wlMit  to  do. 

A  lft«tt"g  loss  to  California  is  the  trend  of 
large  growers  to  lease  lands  in  Mexico  and 
devel<H>  them  aloi»  with  Mexicans  under 
more  tolerable  oonmtlons  in  a  country  which 
has  no  Secretary  Wirts  to  "help"  with  their 
problems.  California  can  HI  afford  this 
strain  on  its  economy  at  this  time  because  in 
several  oommimities  I  have  visited  there  are 
signs  (tf  declining  business. 

There  Is  a  hunuui  element  in  the  termina- 
tion oC  the  bracCTO  program.  While  the 
bleeding  hearts  in  the  Washington  regime  are 
spending  bUlions  to  help  the  poor  in  Egypt, 
Tnrtin.  and  elsewhere  abroad,  and  while  there 
is  much  talk  about  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  Federal  Qovemment  has  visited  a  cruel 
hardship  on  the  people  of  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor to  the  south.    The  termination  of  the 
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bract  ro  program  bas  hacked  away  tbe  llve- 
Uboql  of  tens  of  tbotuands  ot  Mexican 
for  ttila  TlBlt  to  tiM  sflrtli  had  come 

their  way  at  life.    Their  feelings  can 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


or  INDIANA 


Ml.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  Is 
any  confasioQ  or  misunderstanding  In 
the  I  nited  States  over  our  objectives  and 
alms  In  southeast  Asia,  it  Is  among  those 
clamHing   so    loudly    lor    negotiations 
and  y  dthdrawal — ^the  peace-at-any-prlce 
crow  L    llils  Is  made  quite  clear  In  the 
follow  in«r  column  by  William  S.  White 
that  Appeared  In  the  Monday,  August  2, 
1965,  Washington  Post : 
TJwmfc  Statsb  at  Wa» — Time  To  Beat  Drums, 
Not  Bbeasts 
(By  WlUiam  S.  White) 
he  fog  of  war  thickens  over  Vietnam, 
by  any  standard  a  major  American 
at  arms  is  now  luifoldlng,  other  fogs 
e  different  Ilk  are  lifting  here  at  home, 
natluial    atmosphere,    though    im- 
"~  more  dangerous  than  before.  Is  at 
now  burned  free  of  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense, 
onger  can  It  be  denied  by  any  respon- 
>ubUc  official  or  private  man  that  the 
rltal  of  American  Interests  are  Involved 
struggle  against  Asian  Communist 
-11.     If     125,000     American     troops 
In  Vietnam  are  not  enough  to  give 
refutation  to  this  sort  of  pettifog- 
Ehere  Is  In  addition  the  solemn  dec- 
af  the   President   of    the    United 
•  •  •  this  is  really  war." 
onger  can  It  be  suggested  by  any  re- 
t}le  American,  public  or  private,  that 
c  ountry  is  soxaehow  unreasonably  re- 
"  to  "negotiate"  with  a  Commiinist  m- 
who  a  score  of  times  has  scorned  any 
ible  discussion — and  still  does, 
onger  can  it  be  suggested  by  any  re- 
1  We  American,  public  or  private,  that 
purposes   and   motives   of   the   United 
In  Asia  are  scnnebow  hidden  and  ar- 
uuX  that  the   people  of   the  United 
are  terribly,  terribly  "confused." 
position  of  the  Government  of  the 
States  has.   In  President  Johnson's 
to  the  Nation  by  way  of  his  press 
ice,   again   and  for  the  umpteenth 
1  «en  made  plain  as  the  noonday  sun. 
>  determined  to  honor  the  pledges  of 
American  Presidents  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam.    We  seek  no  melodramatic 
victory."    We  seek  only  an  end  to  ag- 
and  Invasion  and  a  decent  peace 
.  guaranteed.    But  these  alms  we  not 
pursue  but  also  demand;  and  these 
>  ahaU  achieve,  come  what  might, 
not  we  who  will  dertermine  how  big 
must  get.    It  is  the  Communist  ad- 
And  every  American  can  only  psx>- 
hope  that  our  little  band  of  fringe 
tic   Senators   crying   "peace"   where 
no  peace  will  give  that  adversary  no 
cause   to   believe    that   this   Nation 
loes  not  mean  what  it  says  when  it 
aggression  upon  South  Vietnam  has 
top. 

a  U  the  moonshine  so  long  six-ead  by 
avowedly   "liberal"  splinters  In  the  Senate 
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and  House,  none  has  been  more  persistently 
spread  than  the  claim  that  American  aims 
are  somehow  tricky  and  that  the  American 
public  Is  somehow  in  the  dark.  If  Ameri- 
can aims  In  fact  suffer  for  credibility.  It  is 
from  their  simplicity  and — ^yes — their  hon- 
esty and  altruism  in  a  world  where  pseudo- 
sophlsticates  are  forever  on  the  lookout  for 
the  gimmick  and  the  clever  phrase  to  mask 
candid  intentions. 

As  to  the  American  public,  there  has  not 
been  in  all  these  long  months  and  years  of 
the  running  Vietnamese  crisis  the  smallest 
objective  evidence  of  "confufllon"  as  to  what 
this  Nation  is  about  in  Asia.  Every  national 
poll  has  Indicated  the  exact  reverse.  Every 
one  has  clearly  shown  that  the  pec^le  know 
quite  well  what  we  are  about  and  that 
while  of  course  they  tu-e  not  madly  gay  about 
it.   they  fully   recognize   its   necessities. 

To  this,  this  columnist  can  add  a  personal 
note.  In  a  a-week  absence  from  Washing- 
ton "ant  in  the  country"  it  seemed  plain  that 
the  only  people  really  "confused"  are  that 
minority  of  breastbeaters  In  Congress  who 
profess  endless  "confusion"  to  avoid  facing 
up  to  the  central  truth  that  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam simply  because  it  is  o\ir  duty  to  be  there 
as  the  leader  and  guardian  of  the  free  wt>rld. 

There  Is  a  time  for  the  fullest  debate,  even 
for  dog-ln-the-manger  debate,  and  for  the 
longest  and  most  pompous  of  "teach-ins." 
And  these,  Heaven  knows,  we  have  had  in  full 
measure.  Then  there  is  a  time  for  a  halt 
to  logic-chopping  and  emotionalized  appeals 
for  a  "peace"  that  woiUd  mean  surrender 
and  a  betrayal  of  owe  responsibilltleB  on  this 
earth.  This  time  has  now  arrived.  For  now, 
undeniably  and  beyond  further  quibbling, 
the  United  States  of  America  is  at  war. 


In  the  Nation:  The  Administration's 
GOP  Salvage  Corps 
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Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  1.  Arthur  Krock,  the  famed  New 
York  Times  columnist  Included  c<xn- 
me&ts  on  a  very  current  and  pertinent 
subject  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  his 
able  presentation  of  a  subject  that 
seriously  concerns  the  national  welfare: 
In  the  Nation:  The  Administeation's  GOP 
Salvage  Corps 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Nkwpoet,  RJ..  Jxily  81. — The  price  de- 
manded of  President  Johnson  by  organized 
labor  for  its  intensive  support,  which  mate- 
rially contributed  to  his  sweep  of  urban 
areas  in  19M,  was  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
ot  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  But  the  crowning 
political  irony  is  that  when  the  President 
was  imable  to  liquidate  his  lOU  with  his 
Democratic  resources  in  Congress,  the  deficit 
was  supplied  by  Republicans. 

This  was  the  cream  of  the  jest  which  des- 
ignates the  Republicans  as  the  party  of  the 
opposition,  though  it  failed  to  attract  much 
notice  becaiise  it  has  happened  so  often  be- 
fore; and  because  the  Republicans  who  have 
salvaged  key  legislative  proposals  of  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  from  de- 
feat in  overwhelming  Democratic  Congresses 
are  usually  the  same  individuals.  But  this 
Republican  rescue  act  was  something  very 
speclBi.  considering  the  basic  issues  pre- 
sented, and  the  general  knowledge  that  repeal 
of  the  State  light-to-work  laws  was  repay- 
ment to  organize  labor  of  a  promissory  note 


by  the  Democratic  President  for  its  help  u 
burying  the  Bep\ibllcan  Party  in  a  very  dsM 
grave.  ^ 

IWXNTT-ONK    GOP    VOTES 

The  House  RepubUcans  who  covered  Mr 
Johnson's  shortage  ot  Democratic  reeoureei 
In  that  branch  were  21  in  nxmiber  on  the 
final  vote,  221  to  203,  by  which  the  Statd 
may  no  longer  ban  labor-managwnent  ooa- 
tracts  that  make  union  membership  a  condi- 
tlon  of  keeping  a  Job.  If  10  of  these  Repub- 
licans had  voted  the  other  way,  the  tally 
would  have  been  213  to  211  in  favor  of  pr^ 
serving  the  State  authority  to  ban  or  to  per- 
mlt  such  contracts  that  Is  ivserved  to  them 
in  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
But,  though  the  21  Republicans  are  distrib- 
uted  among  8  States,  12  of  them  repw- 
sent  districts  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvanl*. 
So  that  these  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  Democratic  deficit  on  the  repeal 
proposal,  even  if  they  had  not  been  Joined 
by  three  from  Ohio,  two  from  MassachusetU, 
and  one  from  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Wash- 
Ington,  and  Maine,  reepectlvely.  Oonse- 
quently,  the  workers  in  19  right-to-work 
States,  who  now — the  Senate  concurring— 
will  have  to  Join  a  union  to  hold  their  Jobe 
if  their  employers  and  their  plant  unions  n 
contract,  have  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Republicans  in  the  House  to  th«»^nv  for  it 

"GAG  BULK"  KMPLOTXD 

All  but  two  of  the  GOP  firemen  who  saved 
the  Democratic  President's  child  were  so 
dedicated  to  their  mission  that  they  trampled 
on  one  of  their  most  loudly  professed  princi- 
ples on  the  way  up  the  ladd^.  The  other 
19  opposed  the  motion  of  Minority  Leader 
PoKD,  of  Michigan,  to  recommit  the  repeal 
legislation  because,  imder  the  "gag  rule" 
imposed  by  the  majority  leadership,  no 
amendments  could  even  be  considered.  This 
"gag  rule"  was  President  Kennedy's  ground 
in  1961  for  proposing  to  enlarge  the  Rules 
Committee  to  prevent  its  use  by  the  biparti- 
san conservative  committee  majority  at  the 
time.  On  that  ground  his  proposal  was  saved 
from  defeat  in  the  Democratic  House  by  the 
Republican  bloc  that  made  possible  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  this  week  through  the 
employment  of  the  identical  "gag  rule." 
This  inconsistency  enabled  the  Republican 
bloc,  the  President  and  the  Democrats  who 
voted  few  repeal  to  avoid  taking  a  position 
on  these  propositions:  to  exempt  from  com- 
pulsory imionlsm  the  workers  whose  religion 
forbade  it;  to  deny  the  benefit  to  unions 
which  practice  discrimination  against  Ne- 
gross,  or  use  their  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses. A  vote  on  such  amendments  was 
denied  the  House  on  the  wholly  specious, 
but  authorized  gag  rule  holding  that  they 
were  "nongermane." 

Frustrated  once  again  by  defections  from 
their  own  ranks  in  the  effort  to  establish  a 
political  opposition  in  fact,  the  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  face  the  same  prospect 
In  the  next  attempt.  This,  now  being  gen- 
erated by  Representative  Laird,  of  Wisconsin, 
is  to  attack  the  President's  position  that- the 
costs  of  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  financed  without  any  restriction 
on  btisiness  as  usual,  and  without  any  se- 
rious reduction  of  the  present  and  planned 
program  for  the  welfare  State  he  has  named 
the  Great  Society.  According  to  Laird's  rough 
estimate,  the  total  amount  of  new  spending, 
largely  for  this  purpose,  in  all  the  admin- 
istration's money  bills  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress is  $636  bUlion.  He  wants  to  establish 
a  minority  party  from  behind  proposals  to 
reduce  some  of  these  appropriations  and 
defer  the  grant  of  others. 

His  concept  is  that  this  is  a  prudent  fiscal 
cost  for  a  Government  which  is  progressively 
escalating  its  military  force  in  what  the  Pres- 
ident conceded  the  other  day  is  actual  "war," 
and  maintaining  meanwhile  a  huge  mili- 
tary establishment  as  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist aggression  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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t  ABO'S  argument  for  his  plan  is  that  It  la 
rt^ary  to  awaken  the  American  people 
f«  tt«  realities  of  U.S.  commitments  that 
>r.  believes  the  President's  assurances  of  busi- 
nesTas  usual,  and  so  forth,  have  submerged 
in  the  popular  consciousness. 

BTTDGST  RIDXJCnON  TABGffTB 

The  rough  total  of  »8.86'  billion  is  not  aU 
dsBlKned  for  welfare  programs  of  the  Great 
society  but  the  following,  some  of  which 
TuRo  hopes  the  congressional  minority  wlU 
tlnlte  with  him  to  reduce,  are:  antipoverty, 
^  bUllon:  housing,  $1.58  billion;  educa- 
Hon  »1.876  billion.  Also  projected  is  an 
appropriation  of  $2.7  bUllon  for  river  wid 
hirbor  construction  and  Improvement  that 
It  would  be  in  line  with  La«ed's  reasoning  to 

"^u?the  breakdown  of  the  list  of  the  House 
Republicans  who.  In  varying  but  sufficient 
numbers,  have  saved  key  measures  on  which 
the  last  two  Democratic  administrations 
earned  and  retained  the  party  In  national 
nower  leaves  small  If  any  prospect  that  they 
^  niake  an  exception  of  Laibd's  proposal. 
To  become  a  political  opposition  In  the  tradi- 
tional and  effective  sense,  the  Republican 
narty  must  first  become  a  cohesive  and  coura- 
^us  minority.  And  that  day  is  not  even  in 
sight.  ^^^^^^^^___ 

Bureau  County  War  on  Poverty  Goes  Well 
Beyond  Poor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2, 19€S 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bureau 
County  is  a  rural  area  in  my  18th  Con- 
gressional District.  It  has  recently  begun 
to  participate  in  Project  Head  Start. 
This  program  was  intended  for  the  poor. 
An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star,  July  30,  1965,  however,  in- 
dicates that  OEO  has  deemed  otherwise. 
Mr.  Shriver  has  a  habit  of  reading  the 
law  and  then  doing  what  he  pleases. 

The  above  mentioned  article  follows: 
Bureau  Cottntt  War  on  Poverty  Goes  Well 
Betoi«d  Poor — ^Kindergarten   roR  All 


(By  John  Bell) 

A  front  of  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  poor  in  Bureau  County. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
financing  a  head  start  program  for  kinder- 
garten-aged children  in  that  covmty  even 
though  the  children  aren't  poverty  cases. 
They  are  simply  boys  and  girls  who  live  in 
school  districts  which  don't  operate  kinder- 
gartens. 

Over  150  children  are  enrolled  in  nine 
classes  of  the  six  Head  Start  centers  in 
Biu-eau  County.  Requirements  for  admis- 
sion provide  only  that  participants  must  be 
ready  to  enter  first  grade  this  faU  and  live  in 
a  grade  school  area  which  has  no  kinder- 
garten. 

Head  Start  is  one  division  in  the  Federal 
Government's  war  on  poverty.  It  is  intended 
to  help  preschool  children  of  the  poor  to 
learn  skills  and  gain  experiences  that  will 
help  them  when  they  begin  school.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  program  will  help  reduce 
school  dropouts. 

Normally  the  Head  Start  projects  are  In- 
tended for  areas  where  at  least  85  percent 
of  the  families  have  an  average  annual  In- 
come of  less  than  $3,000. 

Joseph  Newcomer,  Bureau  County  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  sponsor  of  this  Head 
Start  program,  said  he  got  special  permission 
from  Washington  to  start  It  even  though 


many  ot  the  children  come  from  families 
with  hifl^er  incomes  than  $3,000.  The  per- 
mission was  granted,  he  said,  because  Bureau 
County  has  so  few  kindergartens  of  ito  own. 
Newcomer  reasoned  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  that  without  the  kinder- 
garten training  these  chUdren  wlU  receive 
In  Head  Start  classes  they  would  have  been 
"cultxiraUy  deprlved." 

He  also  cited  a  clause  in  the  application 
that  denies  anyone  administering  the  pro- 
gram the  power  to  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  and  argued  that  nei- 
ther should  administrators  be  permitted  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  a  family's  In- 
come. 

Princeton,  the  county  seat,  has  three  pub- 
lic kindergartens  and  therefore  has  none  of 
the  ChUd  Development  Centers,  as  they  are 
called  by  Head  Start  people.  Single  classes 
are  held  in  the  cities  of  Bvireau,  Arlington 
and  Wyanet,  with  two  classes  each  in  Spring 
Valley,  Manlius,  and  Ohio. 

Director  of  the  program  is  William  Elmen- 
dorf ,  a  Bradley  graduate  who  teaches  speech 
at  Hall  Township  High  School  in  Spring  Val- 
ley during  the  regular  school  year. 

Elmendorf  said  the  program  U  intended 
to  help  the  child  go  as  far  as  he  can  with 
the  skills  he  learns  in  the  kindergarten- 
type  classes.  The  popular  conception  of 
kindergarten  as  strlcUy  a  place  to  play  is 
Incorrect,  he  said,  and  that  many  children 
of  the  county's  head  start  classes  have  ac- 
quired reading  readiness  skUls,  table  man- 
ners, other  abilities  on  the  early  first-grade 

level.  . 

Each  child  development  center  has  a 
teacher,  an  assistant  teacher  who  is  usually 
a  college  student  majoring  in  primary  edu- 
cation, and,  in  most  cases,  a  parental  vol- 

Director  Elmendorf  pointed  out  that  all 
but  one  of  the  instructors  are  certificated 
teachers  who  work  In  county  schools  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  School  systems  don't 
usually  sponsor  a  head  start  program,  said 
Newcomer  (Peoria's  is  sponsored  by  the  com- 
munity councU)  but  by  doing  so  In  Bureau 
County  he  felt  he  could  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible instructors. 

Elmendorf  said  the  Bureau  County  pro- 
gram has  a  teacher-student  ratio  of  about 
6  to  1,  enabling  the  l^jstructors  to  spend 
more  time  for  indivlduall  attention. 

The  program's  staff  also  includes  a  school 
psychologist,  speech  therapist,  nurse,  and 
music  consultant.  The  children  have  been 
given  sight  and  hearing  tests  and  medical 
examinations.  Lxmches  as  required  by  the 
State  and  bxxs  transportation  are  provided. 
The  program  is  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $21,230  and  the  coxmty  $3,425. 

Princeton,  Depue,  Ladd,  Spring  Valley, 
Sheffield,  and  Buda  are  ttie  only  county  grade 
schools  of  the  23  which  have  kindergartens, 
but  Elmendorf  predicts  that  other  county 
grade  schools  will  soon  have  kindergarten 
classes  of  their  own 


"This  program  has  stimulated  a  lot  of 
other  schools  into  seeking  the  possibilities 
of  getting  their  own  kindergartens,  and  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  there'll  be  more 
public  kindergartens  in  this  county  soon," 
he  said. 


International  Youth  Leader$liip  Training 
Course 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 


or  NXW   JVBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  August  2. 1965 

-Mr.  McGRATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  presently  in  progress  at  Camp  Thun- 


derbird,  N.  Mex.,  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  important  "people  to  people"  pro- 
grams In  which  Americans  have  ever 
been  engaged.  It  Is  the  International 
youth  leadership  training  course,  in 
which  40  young  leaders  from  15  nations 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are 
being  taught  the  essentials  of  directing 
national  youth-work  programs. 

The  International  youth  leadership 
course  has  been  established  unler  the 
auspices  of  Sports  International  and 
Youth  for  IDevelopment,  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  foster- 
ing youth  development  on  an  interna- 
tional level  through  youth  leadership 
and  sports  training  programs. 

I  f.m  proud  to  note  that  the  founder 
and  director  of  Sports  International  and 
Youth  for  Development  is  a  constituent 
of  mine  in  New  Jersey's  Second  District, 
Dr.  David  Dichter,  of  Atlantic  City,  a 
former  athlete  and  former  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency  officer.    Since  its  incorpora- 
tion in  Pebuary  1963,  Sports  Interna- 
tional and  Youth  for  Development  has 
been  about  the  Important  work  of  ex- 
changing athletic  and  youth  leadership 
know-how  quietly  and  without  fanfare. 
Sports  International  and  Youth  for 
Development  has  sponsored  annual  pro- 
grams for  foreign  track  and  field  ath- 
letes who  visited  the  United  States  to 
"learn  by  doing"  at  American  colleges, 
universities,    and   high   schools.    These 
programs,  cosponsored  by  the  host  In- 
stitutions and  the  UB.  Department  of 
Stale,  have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  the 
foreign  trainees  and  have  resulted  In 
tangible  improvements  of  the  UjS.  Image 
in  participating  countries.  Dr.  Dichter 
reports.    In  helping  emerging  nations 
achieve  the  pride  of  nationalism  with- 
out hostility,  the  programs  help  make 
clear  that  there  is  no  inbred  Western 
superiority  in  athletics — tiiat  excellence 
if  achieved  through  hard  work. 

A  variety  of  programs  has  been 
launched  by  Sports  International  and 
Youth  for  Development  in  its  relatively 
short  existence  and  still  other,  even  more 
far  reaching,  are  contemplated.  But 
the  international  youth  leadership  train- 
ing course  underway  In  New  Mex- 
ico is  truly  worthy  of  attention,  I  feel. 
While  the  United  States  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  Individual  ini- 
tiative and  dynamic  leadership  In  na- 
tional life,  the  International  youth 
leadership  training  course  is  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  to  develop  self-reli- 
ance, initiative,  and  confidence  in  for- 
eign youth  leaders. 

Since  World  War  n  ended,  there  has 
been  a  growing  interest  among  newly 
Independent  and  developing  nations  in 
utilizing  their  young  people  for  national 
development  work.  Youth  of  these  na- 
tions now  play  important  roles  In  many 
nation-building  tasks.  Sports  Interna- 
tional and  Youth  for  Development  feels 
it  is  essential  that  their  youth  leaders 
be  able  to  cope  with  critical  economic 
problems  they  face,  such  as  rural  back- 
wardness, rai^d  urban  growth,  and  seri- 
ous underemplosnnent.  The  lYLTC  was 
devised  to  provide  exactly  such  prepara- 
tion. 


"Learn  by  doing"  is  the  program's 
underlying  philosophy.  Its  threefold 
program  Includes  classroom  Instruction 
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on  t] «  role  and  mission,  of  a  youth  lead- 
er; t  icbnkml  instructlaii  on  snch  actual 
wtHt  projects  as  bnOdlnr  roada,  laying 
telQi  loot  ttneo.  rearing  fish  In  ponds  as 
a  f  o<  d  aoorce.  building  small  dams  and 
achods,  and  ao  forth;  and.  Instruction 
on  h  rw  to  ntiUae  the  physteal  challenge 
of  01  itdoor  ttvtng  in  developing  confi- 
deno :. 

Af  er  eomideting  a  3-month  course 
In  Ne  IT  Mexico,  the  ioreign  leaders  should 
have  mastered  many  basic  construction 
skiUs  be  competent  physical  fitness  in- 
struc  ors,  and  possess  necessary  self- 
confl<  ence  to  effectively  administer  na- 
tlona  youth  service  corps  programs. 
Not  <  nly  will  they  be  cwnpetent  orga- 
nizer) ,  skilled  tn  Imparting  discipline  and 
espirlt  de  corps,  but  by  their  example 
they  will  also  foster  better  citizenship 
in  tb  dr  own  young  people. 

Tbi  program's  instructors  are  among 
the  1  world's  most  experienced  and  re- 
speett  d  In  the  youth  leadership  training 
field.  They  Include  the  former  director 
of  a  F  eace  Corps  training  camp  in  Puerto 
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Rleo, 


Oatdcor  Activities  Council,  the  Peace 
Oorpt  director  in  Guatemala,  and  a  for- 
mer <  Irector  of  the  Agency  for  Interna - 
tknal  Development's  youth  conservation 
progr  km  in  Turkey.  They  are  joined  by 
exper  s  from  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service, 
the  S>il  Conservation  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau )f  Fteheries  and  Wildlife,  CARE, 
"RxK  for  Peace,"  and  the  Population 
CoumiL 

Bee  iuse  of  its  Immediate  practical  na- 
ture, this  Sports  International  and 
Yoatt  tor  Development  program  will 
doubt  ess  enjoy  wldetqpread  applicability 
in  tbi  nations  of  the  participants.  As 
the  4(  youth  leaders  who  are  spending 
the  su  nmer  In  New  Mexico  put  into  prac- 
tice t  le  experience  they  are  acquiring, 
the  :  ntemational  Touth  Leadership 
Train  og  Course  will  amply  d^nonstrate 


leveL 
serve 


a  nati(»ial   official   of   England's 


Its  eff(  ctlveness  as  a  vehicle  for  harness- 
ing th  i  energy  azMl  enthusiasm  of  youth 
In  As  Et.  Africa  and  Latin  America  for 
produi  tlve.  nation-building  tasks. 

At  t  le  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
this  p  t>gram  is  a  tribute  to  the  willing- 
ness a  ad  ability  of  American  citizens  to 
and  do  something  to  improve  con- 
dition in  other  pcuts  of  the  world  on  a 
prlvat  i  basis  and  at  a  people-to-people 
Dr.  Dichter  and  his  colleagues  de- 
he  admiration  of  all  Americans. 


Mar$IiiJIto¥m    Imes-Repablican     Com- 
OB  Reil  China  tad  the  Vietnam 


JMtn  ition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  to  a  perceptive  editorial 
from  1  be  July  27, 1965,  Issue  of  the  Mar- 
shalltcwn  Times-Republican  of  Mar- 
■haUtc  wn,  Iowa. 


The  editorial,  which  comments  on  Red 
China's  relationship  to  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation, points  out  that  hunger,  as  well  as 
political  Ideology,  can  often  be  a  cause 
of  tirar. 

There  are  some  In  the  United  States, 
as  the  editorial  notes,  who  argue  ttxal 
free  world  nations  should  not  be  sui^ly- 
Ing  food  to  Red  China.  However,  as  the 
editorial  also  points  out,  southeast  Asia 
can  be  a  source  of  food  for  hungry  Chi- 
nese. 

In  this  connection,  the  Times-Republi- 
can editorial  comments: 

In  trying  to  balance  a  variety  of  contro- 
versial opinions,  the  United  States  mvist  plan 
on  stopping  Chinese  mlUtary  aggressions 
Into  southeast  Asia.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  United  States  must  help  the  Chinese 
people  to  get  food. 

The  editorial  discusses  matters  that 
merit  close  study  and,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  hereby  Include  It 
in  the  Record: 

China's  Most  Powzrftjl  Weapon  Is 
Propaganda 

As  the  Vietnam  war  grows  more  serioiis. 
it  is  necessary  that  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  give  more  consideration  to  Red 
China.  Many  Americans  assume  that,  in 
fighting  the  Red  guerrUlas  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  are  actually  at  war  with  Red  China.  It 
is  definite  that  China  support  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  present  war. 

Ambassador  Lodge,  recently  returned  to 
second  hitch  In  South  Vietnam,  said  In  a 
recent  Interview  that  China  is  supplying  the 
weapons  and  aiomunitlon  to  the  Red  guer- 
rUlas in  South  Vietnam  and  that  China 
originally  got  these  weapons  from  Russia. 
This  would  mean  outdated  weapons  in  a 
sense  but  the  guerrUlas  use  them  effectively. 
Lodge  also  says  that  up  to  now.  since  the 
United  States  has  actually  been  losing  in  the 
war,  China  sees  no  reason  to  enter  the  war 
actively  and  Is  perfectly  willing  to  furnish 
the  weapons  while  the  guerrUlas  pay  a  heavy 
price  in  the  brutal  fighting. 

This  is  the  best  answer  avaUable  on  what 
China  is  doing  In  the  Vietnam  war  and  it 
may  be  considered  official.  Actually,  the 
American  people  know  very  little  about  Red 
China  and  what  it  Is  doing  In  the  war. 

China  has  had  a  long  and  unfortunate 
history  of  droughts  and  famines  while  Its 
population  continues  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason 
why  It  is  a  Communist  nation  today.  Re- 
liable reports  show  that  In  about  seven  of 
the  Chinese  Provinces  a  severe  drought  pre- 
vailed from  November  to  AprU  and  so  the 
wheat  crop  in  aU  this  area  Is  very  short. 
Even  In  Manchuria,  the  only  section  of  China 
that  produces  siirplus  food,  drought  prevailed 
imtll  May.  Iowa  farmers  will  be  Interested 
In  the  fact  that  China's  soybean  crop  this 
year,  due  to  widespread  drought,  got  off  to 
a  poor  start. 

Free  nations  ship  big  quantities  of  wbeat 
to  Red  China  and  this  year  such  shipments 
amount  to  about  0.200,000  tons.  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina  are  the  chief  sup- 
pliers of  wheat  to  China  and  in  4  years  China 
got  wheat  amoimttng  to  half  of  the  annxial 
crop  in  the  United  States. 

The  Sioux  Olty  Journal  ccanmented 
recently  that  free  nations  seem  to  be  feeding 
the  enemy  while  we  flgbt  them.  Some  sin- 
cere Aznerlc&ns  say  we  ought  to  sell  them 
wheat  as  much  American  wheat  does  reach 
China  through  Canada, 

If  Americans  try  to  figure  out  why  Red 
China  la  backing  a  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
toere  are  fertile  iands  in  South  Vietnam,  in 
Burma  and  In  most  of  southeast  Asia  and 
China's  hordes  of  hungry  people  need  that 
food.  China  takes  oommiinism  along  wltb 
it,  but  in  trying  to  block  the  spread  ot  cam- 


munlBm  In  aoutheast  Aala.  the  United  StatM 
la  also  blodOng  the  hungry  Ohlneae  fraus 
natural  outlet  to  get  more  food.  It  to  » 
tough  declMon  for  ATrto^H^^unn  ^  make. 

It  la  atich  dllemmaa  aa  the  millloiu  of 
starving  Chinese  which  lead  aome  very  iln. 
cere  leaders  to  urge  some  friendly  approach 
to  Red  China.  The  noted  historian,  Arnold 
J.  TOynbee,  voices  auch  a  plea  in  the  current 
Safturday  Evening  Poat,  bcartng  the  tltto. 
"We  Must  Woo  Red  China." 

In  trjrlng  to  balance  a  variety  ai  contro- 
versial opinions,  the  United  States  must  iHaa 
on  Btopplng  Chinese  military  aggressloBi 
Into  southeast  Asia.  But  at  the  same  tiau 
the  United  States  mtust  help  the  Chineit 
people  to  get  food. 

Until  CSitna  starts  sending  armies  into 
southeast  Asia,  or  iising  nuclear  weapons  In 
that  area,  the  United  States  should  not  try 
to  stop  our  allies  from  shipping  wheat  and 
other  food  to  China.  Shipments  ot  U& 
wheat  to  China  through  Canadian  traden 
should  not  be  stopped.  One  of  the  Nations 
best  historians,  teaching  In  Iowa,  has  a  book 
which  purports  to  show  that  hunger  Is  the 
thing  that  will  drive  Red  nations  to  atart  a 
world  war — ^wlll  aurely  drive  th«n  to  do  it 

Experts  Bay  China  can  hardly  send  a  big 
army  into  southeast  Asia  but  its  leaders  may 
try  In  time.  Various  reports  express  a  fear 
of  China  when  tt  has  a  supply  of  nuclear 
weapons.  A  recent  report  shows  that  China 
Is  buUdlng  aubmarlnes  that  can  fire  mlssUes 
to  the  U.S.  mainland.  China  Is  big,  tough, 
and  enigmatic  and  tta  propaganda  against 
the  white  race  Is  Its  moat  dangerous  weapon 
at  the  present  time. 


Salnte  to  Jamaica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  irxw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
August  2.  Jamaica  celebrates  the  third 
anniversary  of  her  independence.  On 
this  occasion,  therefore,  I  wish  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Alexander  Bustamente.  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Jamaica;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Sir  Neville  Noel  Ashenheim.  the  Jamai- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Jamaica's  emergence  from  British 
colonial  status  into  Independence  made 
her  the  first  new  state  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  and  the  14th  member  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Jamaica  is  a  stable 
multiracial  society  with  a  history  of 
democratic  institutions.  The  Jamaican 
Government's  efforts  to  Industrialize 
were  called  laudatory  in  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  in 
January  of  this  year. 

To  overcome  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems— a  lack  of  investment  capital  and 
technical  know-how — ^the  Government 
offers  Incentives  to  new  enterprises. 
The  Incentive  law  permits  duty-free  im- 
ports of  machinery  for  manufacturing 
plants  and  of  raw  materials  for  products 
earmarked  for  export.  One  hjmdred 
and  fifty  of  the  1.000  plants  operating 
on  the  island  came  Into  being  with  the 
help  of  the  incentive  laws.  The  incen- 
tive program  was  aided  by  Jamaica's 
•table  eumncy. 
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Of  the  $179  milUon  the  Oovemmait 
expects  to  spend  in  fisoal  1964-65.  no  leas 
Iban  $48  millkxi  Is  being  poured  Into  the 
economic-development  program.  This 
gum  was  decided  on  to  help  the  gross 
national  product  grow  by  about  5  percent 
each  year.  Such  a  growth  rate  would  be 
eufllcient  to  increase  the  per  capita  in- 
come to  $413  by  1967. 

I  referred  to  Jamaica's  tradition  of 
parliamentary  dranocracy.  To  be  more 
specific,  I  should  say  that  Jamaica  pos- 
sesses a  stable  two-party  system.  Both 
party  leaders  are  moderately  left  of  cen- 
ter and  party  alinements  are  not  based 
on  racial  factors. 

Shortly  after  tnd^)endence  the  Ja- 
maicans drew  up  a  5-year  Independ- 
ence plan.  It  Is  especially  significant 
because  it  discusses  political  and  social 
as  well  as  economic  goals  and  plans.  I 
should  like,  in  conclusion, -to  quote  fnan 
Jamaica's  plan,  which  is  to  extend  until 
1968: 

Present-day  Jamaica  Is  a  microcosm  of  the 
world,  mixing  many  of  its  peoplea,  having 
many  of  ita  problems,  aome  of  Its  fortunes, 
and  endeavoring  to  answer  the  question  that 
miist  conoem  every  country  today,  large  or 
■mall,  namely:  Can  a  small  country  achieve 
and  TT.aiTvti>jT<  «t  once,  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy, economic  vtablllty,  and  social 
justice? 

CoDgrahilations  to  the  People  of  L3>eria 
on  Their  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  BtATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  July 
26,  1965,  marks  the  118th  anniversary  of 
Liberia's  achievement  of  independence. 
I  would  like  to  Join  in  congratxilattng  the 
people  of  Liberia  and  their  government 
on  this  occasion.  They  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Liberia 
Is  by  far  the  oldest  Independent  repub- 
lic of  Africa  and  the  only  African  nation 
with  an  unbroken  history  of  Ind^)end- 
ence  and  freedom.  The  day  of  Inde- 
pendence came  only  25  years  after  the 
American  Colonization  Society  had  es- 
tablished a  colony  for  freed  slaves. 
Thus  the  ideal  of  freedwn  that  was  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States  played  a  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Liberian  re- 
public 

In  her  long  history  Liberia  has  experi- 
enced aU  of  the  probl^ns  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  Independence.  As  an  under- 
developed country  dependent  upon  out- 
side support  Liberia  has  gone  through 
those  difficult  times  which  so  many  of 
the  younger  independent  African  nations 
are  experiencing. 

But  since  World  War  n  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  economic  upsurge  and  the 
achievement  of  political  stability.  The 
Government's  income  was  eight  times 
greater  in  1960  than  In  1960.  A  contrib- 
uting factor  was  the  "open  door"  policy 
of  Liberia  toward  foreign  investment. 
Monrovia,  the  capital.  Is  a  free  port  and 
many   foreign   businesses   have   shown 


their  faith  In  Liberia's  future  by  Invest- 
ing In  mines  and  plantations. 

Natloni^  unity  is  another  impressive 
achievement  of  Uberla  on  a  continent 
where  this  seexns  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  There  are  28 
tribes  In  Liberia  and  3  basic  west 
African  language  groups.  In  addition 
to  the  tribal  religions,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Christians  and  Moslems. 
Many  Liberians  are  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers  from  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  effective  and  far- 
sighted  leadership  of  President  William 
V.  S.  Tubman  that  this  nation  of  diverse 
peoples  has  enjoyed  two  decades  of  peace 
and  harmony. 

In  its  relations  with  other  African  na- 
tions Libera  has  consistently  worked  for 
African  unity  and  for  the  dignity,  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  all  African 
peoples  and  nations.  She  has  taken  the 
initiative  In  opposing  South  African 
apartheid  and  Portuguese  colonialism. 
Liberia  was  the  first  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
can nation  to  be  elected  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Coimcll. 

Liberia  has  made  an  Impressive  rec- 
ord in  diplomacy  and  d(Hnestic  achieve- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  salute  this  fine 
nation  on  its  118th  birthday. 


The  White  Committee  Report  on  the 
Air  Force  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  MXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  Av^iust  2. 1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  June  1965  issue  of 
Air  Force-Space  Digest  discussing  the 
fine  report  on  the  VS.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy recently  released  by  the  special 
committee  headed  by  retired  Air  Force 
Gen.  Thomas  D.  White. 

The  editorial  follows: 
CoNSTRUcnvK  Camcisic:   Thi  WHnr  Com- 
MrrTKE  Repobt  on  ths  An  Porcx  Academt 

(By  WiUlam  LeavlU) 

The  five-man  special  committee — headed 
by  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  retired  Air  Porce 
Chief  of  Staff — which,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  analyzed  the 
causes  of  the  recent  Air  Force  Academy  cheat- 
ing scandal,  pulls  no  punches  In  its  report. 

"A  remarkable  document,"  the  Washington 
Post  called  the  94-page  report.  " [It  Is]  thor- 
ough, extensive,  firm,  and  written  In  a  clear 
prose  too  seldom  found  in  official  documents 
that  deserve  wide  readership."  We  strongly 
agree. 

In  Its  investigation,  the  White  committee 
interviewed  scores  of  witziesaes,  Including  ex- 
p^ed  cadets  and  their  parents,  Acadesmj  offi- 
cials. Academy  graduates  now  on  active  serv- 
ice, outstanding  civilian  educators,  past  and 
preemt  Academy  faculty  members,  high  mili- 
tary officers  and  defense  officials,  as  well  as 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists. 

In  addition,  the  committee  examined  a 
mountain  of  written  materials,  ranging  from 
the  existing  Academy  regulations  to  a  recent 
analysis  of  collegiate  cheating  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  at 
Colimibla  University. 


The  oommlttee's  charter  was  *^  analyse 
the  basic  causes  ot  the  cheating  episode  in 
terms  of  an  evaluation  of  the  structure  and 
worUngB  at  the  Academy."  It  approached 
this  core  qtieation  In  terms  of  Academy  staff 
and  faculty  leadership,  academic  and  other 
pressxirea  at  the  Academy,  the  proper  role  of 
intercollegiate  Bpotta.  and  the  vaUdity  and 
workability  of  the  Cadet  honor  code. 

In  bl\int  terms,  the  committee  listed  the 
underlying  caiises  of  the  cheating  episode 
as: 

Confusion  as  to  Academy  mission  among 
officers  and  cadets,  leading  to  conflicts  of 
loyalty. 

Overconcern  with  "the  symbols  of  achieve- 
ment, sometimes  at  the  exp^ue  of  reality." 

Rigid,  centralized  leadership  combined  with 
cadet  failure  to  maintain  morale  in  the  face 
of  such  policies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  found  the 
Academy's  program  "fundamentally  sound." 
It  said  that  "any  notion  that  the  •  •  •  epi- 
sode reflects  either  a  major  Institutional  col- 
lapse or  requires  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
Academy  program  may  be  dismissed  as  mis- 
guided." It  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
acadnnlc  pressure  on  cadets  played  any  slg- 
nlflcant  role  In  the  cheating  eirisode.  The 
Academy's  shortcomings  have  been  In  bow  It 
approached  its  mission,  the  c(»imittee  said, 
not  in  the  mission  itself. 

The  Committee  laid  to  rest,  we  hc^>e  f  c»'  all 
time,  those  criticisms  of  the  Honor  Code 
which  have  equated  the  honor  system  with 
"ratting"  on  one's  buddies.  It  rep<Mi«d  that 
"the  heavy  majority  of  graduates  Identified 
the  Academy's  honor  system  as  having  been 
of  great  value  to  them  in  their  new  Air  Force 
careers."  It  went  on  to  say  that  "Indeed  the 
(honor  system)  was  singled  out  by  most 
Academy  alumni  as  having  been  of  greater 
value  than  any  other  aspect  of  their  Cadet 
military  training  experiences."  The  Cc«n- 
mittee  further  pointed  out  that  "the  strong 
feelings  of  Academy  graduates  about  the 
Honor  Code  are  shared  in  even  greater  meas- 
ure by  Cadets  who  are  now  at  the  Academy." 
The  Committee  emphasized,  too,  that  ttie  Co- 
lumbia University  academic  cheating  study 
had  demonstrated  that  honor  systems  have 
tended  to  reduce  the  level  of  academic  dis- 
honesty at  colleges  where  they  are  in  force. 

"The  fundamental  demand  which  an  Honor 
Code  makes  on  an  Individual  is  not  that  he 
be  ambiguously  good  but  that  he  be  unam- 
biguously strong;  i.e.,  that  he  resist  the  easy 
temptation  to  use  a  shoddy  means  to  attain 
a  desired  end,"  the  Committee  said.     . 

"To  siiggest  that  such  terms  as  'squealer* 
or  'informer*  are  applicable  Is  to  indulge  In 
a  misconception.  It  suggests  that  future  Air 
Force  officers  have  no  higher  duty  than  loy- 
alty to  their  personal  friends  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  loyalty  to  tke  Air  Force  or  the  Nation 
It  Is  dedicated  to  serve.  Such  epithets  are 
rightly  applied  only  to  those  narrow  relations 
between  man  and  man  In  which  larger  in- 
terests and  commitments  are  not  Involved." 

While  defending  the  validity  of  the  Code 
and  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  its  im- 
plementation, the  Committee  sharply  criti- 
cized a  tendency  of  the  Academy  adminis- 
trative staff  to  use  the  Code  to  enforce  mili- 
tary regulations  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
matters  of  honor.  This,  it  said,  helped  create 
an  atmosphere  which  contributed  to  the 
genesis  of  the  cheating. 

The  Committee  criticized  Air  Force  head- 
quarters for  lack  of  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing needs  of  the  Academy,  and  called  for 
a  permanent  advisory  board  to  aid  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  Chief  of  Staff  In 
matters  of  Academy  policy. 

It  criticized  the  frequent  changes  of  ad- 
ministration which.  It  aald,  have  had  a  bad 
effect  on  cadets  who  have  had  to  cope  with 
ffudden  switches  In  philosophies  of  discipline 
ranging  from  permissive  to  rigid. 

It  criticized  the  treating  of  athletes  as  a 
separate  group,  citing  the  fact  that  more 
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than  4  third  of  the  109  expelled  cadets  were 
footba  1  players.  These  cadets  apparently 
felt  gr  «ter  loyalties  to  the  team  with  whicb 
they  s]  tent  so  much  of  their  time  than  to  the 
cadet  wing.  The  development  of  XJJS.  Air 
Force  tlBcers  is  the  miasion  of  the  Academy, 
the  CO  runittce  said,  not  bigtlme  sports. 
•Plajnly,  intercollegiate  athletics  must  be 
perspective."  the  committee  warned, 
that  there  was  no  provable  relation- 
excellence  in  sports  and  future 
leadership.  This  may  go  down  hard 
but  It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with 
gs  of  a  group  as  prestigious  as  the 
;onunittee. 

acknowledging      the      remarkable 

progress  of  ao  yoimg  an  Institution 

Academy,   the   committee   criticized 

:entrallzed  control  of  the  curriculum 

th  ( tendency  to  emphasize  the  trappings 

achievement.     In  short,   too   much   aca 

front  office"  supervision,   too   many 

and    examinations,    and    too   much 

dn  standings. 

jommittee  has  done  an  excellent  Job 

a  ti  lugh  assignment.     We  are  sure  that 

.<  Ings  will  result  in  changes  that  will 

the  Academy  to  do  an  even  better  Job 

future  than  it  has  during  its  short, 

llltistrlous  past. 


British  Reassessment  of  Nkrnmah 


SPEECH 
or 


Hon.  barratt  ohara 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  TbE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


art  cle 


D'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
jctending  my  remarks  to  include 
from  the  London  Economist  of 
1965  that  is  of  timely  interest  in 
the  selection  of  President  Nkru- 
Ghana  as  a  member  of  the  peace 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  to 
Vietnafa.  The  article  in  the  reliable  and 
influer  ;ial  London  Economist  reflects  an 
objective  reassessment  of  President 
nimbh  that  seems  to  be  taking  place 
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Cont^eming  the  peace  mission  the  Lon- 
quotes  President  Nkru- 
sasring: 

It  wo  lid  be  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  the 
United  States  would  unconditionally  sur- 
render 1  Q  South  Vietnam  •  •  ".We  must  re- 
gard bo  h  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  Sal]  on  authorities  as  rival  governments 
engage<j  in  a  civil  war  which  It  is  our  object 
to  bring  to  a  negotiated  close. 

The  London  Economist  comments: 
This    s  not  the  American  position.     It  is, 

howevei,  also  a  Jong  way  from   being  the 

Commu  lists'. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Volta  River 
hydroe  ectrlc  power  station  this  fall 
Ghana  will  be  on  her  way  to  economic 
f reedor  i  from  cocoa.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Gha  na  that  she  has  met  in  full  her 
obligations  and  OMnmitments  in  connec- 
the  Volta  River  project  and 
is  nmning  ahead  of  schedule, 
of  the  original  advocates  of  the 
1  liver  project,  and  among  those 
repommended  oiu"  participation  to 
*  Kennedy,  I  am  greatly  pleased 
progress  that  has  been  made 
amity  that  has  marked  the  rela- 


tions of  CSiad  Calhoun  and  other  Amer- 
icans with  the  Government  of  Ghana. 

Ghana  now  Is  8  years  old,  and  the  fu- 
ture certainly  would  not  be  as  bright  if  it 
had  remained  wholly  dependent  on  the 
cocoa  market.  The  London  Economist 
notes  that  the  price  of  cocoa  is  now  lower 
than  for  many  years,  and  this  Is  having 
serious  repercussions.  This  I  foresaw  In 
my  advocacy  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment that  would  be  assured  by  the  Volta 
River  project.  There  can  be  no  stability 
in  the  economy  of  any  country  that  rests 
on  one  crop,  however  much  the  United 
States  with  other  countries  may  work,  as 
they  should,  to  fix  world  prices  on  an 
eqiutable  basis.  While  the  cocoa  crop 
will  continue  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
Ghana,  happily  with  the  completion  of 
the  Volta  River  project  it  will  not  be  left 
alone  to  carry  the  economic  load. 

Here  is  the  article  from  the  London 
Economist  that  I  recommend  to  the  care- 
ful reading  of  my  colleagues: 
Nkktmah's  Return:  Ghana's  Leader  Is 
Getting  Oldeh  and  Wiser — He  Mat  Yet 
Ctrr  A  Figure  in  Africa,  and  Beyond 
What  can  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana 
do  for  us?  The  old  question  has  life  in  it 
yet.  A  few  short  insults  ago  Dr.  Nkrumah 
was  being  written  off,  in  Africa  and  countries 
beyond,  as  the  politically  bankrupt  head  of  .% 
bankrupt  little  West  African  Republic.  With 
the  Slimmer,  signs  of  revival  have  come. 
Given  luck,  the  conference  of  heads  of  state 
of  African  countries  due  in  Accra  in  Sep- 
tember will  in  fact  take  place.  A  ripple  of 
anxiousness  to  be  fair  to  Dr.  Nkrumah  has 
been  set  up  in  Britain,  started  by  the  apology 
in  the  D.^ily  Express  on  June  24.  The  news- 
p.\per  had  published  a  picture  purporting  to 
be  of  Ghanaian  prisoners  in  chains;  It  was 
proved  to  be  of  Togolese. 

But  Dr.  Nkrumah's  real  opportunity  to  be 
taken  seriously  again  came  on  June  17, 
during  the  Commonwealth  Conference.  That 
morning,  during  a  sunny  garden  party,  Mr. 
Harold  Wilson  took  Dr.  Nkrumah  by  the 
elbow  to  a  corner  of  the  lawn  of  Marl- 
borough House;  that  afternoon  Mr.  Wilson 
sprang  on  the  assembled  Prime  Ministers  his 
plan  for  a  Commonwealth  mission  to  Viet- 
nam. Dr.  Nkrumah  was  named  as  a  member 
of  the  mission;  he  is  still  potentially  a  very 
important  one. 

Ever  since  he  invented  the  Commonwealth 
mission  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  straw  a  week  for  everyone  to  clutch  at. 
Last  week's  straw  was  the  invitation  from 
Hanoi  to  Dr.  Nlorumah  to  pay  President  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  a  visit.  On  Tuesday  Dr.  Nkrumah's 
High  Commissioner  in  London,  Mr.  Kwesi 
Armah  (newly  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade)  set  off  for  Hanoi  via  Moscow.  By 
Thursday  he  was  back  in  Zurich  and  it  was 
still  not  certain  whether  he  would  get  to 
Vietnam. 

Whatever  this  produces  for  Vietnam, 
Ghana  itself  looks  as  if  it  is  approaching 
a  climacteric.  The  month  to  watch  Is  Sep- 
tember. If  the  African  heads  of  state  do 
materialize  in  Accra  they  wUl  be  trotted  off 
to  view  the  startlng-up  of  the  massive  Volta 
River  hydroelectric  power  station.  Septem- 
iDer  Is  also  the  month  of  Dr.  Nkrumah's  birth- 
day. He  will  be  56,  which  makes  him  an 
elder  statesman  among  the  young  Africans 
who  govern  most  of  the  countries  around 
him.  Is  age,  plus  the  chastening  experience 
of  having  been  head  of  a  country  indepen- 
dent for  8  years  (twice  as  long  as  most  other 
black  African  states),  starting  to  mature 
him? 

There  are  signs  that  it  may  be.  For  evi- 
dence ot  the  political  middle  age  of  an  old 
revolutionary  consider  the  statement  Dr. 
Nkrumah  Issued  in  London  on  June  24.    It 


would  be  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  the 
United  States  would  unconditionally  sur- 
render in  South  Vietnam,"  he  said,  and  add- 
ed  that  he  completely  supported  Mr.  Wilson'i 
chairmanship  of  the  Commonwealth  peace 
mission.  He  said  more.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  mission,  "we  must  regard  both  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (the  Vletcong) 
and  the  Saigon  authorities  as  rival  govern, 
merits  engaged  in  a  civil  war  which  It  is  our 
object  to  bring  to  a  negotiated  close."  This 
is  not  the  American  position.  It  Is,  however, 
also  a  long  way  from  being  the  Communists! 
The  Nkrumah  statement  could  have  been 
drafted  by  one  of  Ghana's  band  of  able,  sen- 
sible, men — Mr.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey,  for  ex- 
ample (who  is  now  President  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  and  becomes  Ghana's  for- 
eign minister  In  September).  Ghana  has 
others.  Not  all  of  them  have  been  able  to 
stand  the  politically  stifling  climate  of  Ac- 
cra, but  a  lot  remain.  It  is  this  corps  of 
skilled  and  experienced  African  dliflomats 
and  civil  servants  that  is  the  first  reason  for 
thinking  that  Dr.  Nknunah  is  sUll  able  to  be- 
come a  figure  of  Importance  In  west  Africa, 
and  beyond  It  too.  The  trouble  In  the  past 
has  been  that,  like  the  other  rough  radicals 
In  his  party,  he  has  neither  trusted  nor 
heeded  his  Intellectuals. 

Dr.  Nkrumaii  has  given  In  to  his  rough  side 
too  often.  He  may  have  given  In  once  again 
a  week  ago  in  order  to  improve  his  standing 
with  Hanoi.  His  Minister  of  State  for  Party 
Propaganda.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Welbeck,  said  at 
the  World  Peace  Congress  In  Helsinki  on 
July  14  that  "it  would  be  a  mockery  of 
Justice  to  negotiate  on  whether  America 
ought  to  continue  in  Vietnam."  This  is  not 
what  Dr.  Nkrumah  said  in  London.  Maybe 
It  is  the  sort  of  language  calculated  to  open 
doors  in  Hanoi.  Certainly  it  is  the  sort  heard 
all  too  often  in  Ghana.  Yet  Dr.  Nkrumah's 
ability  to  translate  from  West-language  to 
Communist-language  could  help  one  day  to 
do  the  trick  over  Vietnam. 

The  second  reason  for  taking  Dr.  Nkrumah 
seriously   again   is   that  he   Is   in   economic 
trouble.     It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Ghana  is  on  the  point  of  economic  collapse; 
but   cocoa    (which   normally   represents  up 
to   two-thirds   of   its   export   earnings)    has 
now  dropped  disastrously,  as  explained  on 
page    368.      It    is    at    its    lowest    since    the 
slump    of   the    IQSO's.     Since    indepehdence 
Ghana  has  spent  the  foreign  exchange  with 
which  It  was  launched  In  1957  on  new  schools, 
roads,  factories,  and  a  vigorous  pan-African 
and   foreign   policy.     To  say  that  this   has 
been  the  squandering  of  a  cash-happy  dic- 
tator is  unfair.    Ghana  remains  one  of  the 
richest  west  African  countries  and  could  al- 
most afford  the  manner  of  life  to  which  it 
has  become  accustomed  if  It  were  not  for 
the  mad  vagaries  of  a  world  market  In  cocoa 
over  which,  in  spite  of  supplying  a  third  of 
the  world's  consumption.  It  has  no  control. 
Thus  Dr.  Nkrumah's  call  to  the  Common- 
wealth leaders  for  a  search  for  a  way  of  sta- 
bilizing the  cocoa  price  came  from  the  heart; 
what  he  would  like  the  West  to  do  for  him 
is  to  set  up  an  International  cocoa  agree- 
ment.    Meanwhile,  he  has  appealed  to  the 
International     Monetary     Fund     for     help. 
Quite  rightly,  the  IMF  seems  to  have  replied 
that  first  he  must  stop  wasting  money  on 
Ghana  airways;  prune  at  least  some  of  the 
22  (out  of  32)  of  his  state  corporations  that 
are  operating  at  a  loss;  reduce  his  spending 
on   diplomatic   missions   abroad;    and    look 
again    at    defense    spending    (which    takes 
roughly  a  seventh  of  Ghana's  revenue). 

To  this  Dr.  Nkrumah  can  reply  that  Ghana 
is  doing  many  worthwhile  things.  It  has 
paid  for  the  larger  share  of  the  Volta  project 
from  Its  own  resources,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  Is  coming  from  commercial-term  loans. 
It  Is  getting  Africans  involved  In  the  workings 
of  a  modem  society  to  an  extent  matched 
by   no   other  black   African  country.     The 
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West  should  recognize  this,  while  never 
dropping  its  dislike  of  the  many  downright 
jiasty  and  needlessly  totalitarian  aspects  of 
Dr.  Nkrumah's  regime.  And  whUe  It  Is 
right  for  the  IMF  to  insist  on  the  same  sort 
of  preloan  economic  reforms  from  Ghana 
that  It  would  demand  from  any  other  appU- 
cant,  It  Is  also  fair  enough.  In  these  dog-days, 
for  Mr.  Wilson,  the  horse  trader,  to  assess 
the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  to  ask 
himself:  What  can  I  do  for  the  Osagyefo? 


Adlai  E.  Steyenton:   1900-65 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
to  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence S.  Dletz  which  awJeared  in  the 
University  of  Southern  California  at  Los 
Angeles  student  newspaper  of  July  16, 
1965.  The  author  was  not  old  enough 
to  vote  in  the  elections  in  which  the  late 
Adlai  K  Stevenson  was  a  candidate. 
But,  like  thousands  of  other  young  Amer- 
icans, he  was  inspired  by  Mr.  Stevenson's 
life  and  works.  His  article  reflects  the 
admiration  and  affection  that  these 
young  people  felt  for  Governor  Steven- 
son. 
The  article  follows: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson:  1900-65 
Adlai  Stevenson  Is  dead.  For  those  of  us 
who  grew  up  In  the  years  when  his  vision 
and  rhetoric  were  transforming  American 
poUtlcs,  the  loss  Is  as  though  a  part  of  our- 
selves had  been  amputated. 

We  remember  him,  in  1952,  refusing  to 
pander  to  the  fears  of  Americans,  refusing 
to  do  any  less  than  what  he  had  promised  In 
his  acceptance  speech,  to  "talk  sense  to  the 
American  people." 

It  has  become  fashionable.  In  recent  years, 
for  Uberals  to  criticize  Stevenson  for  being 
weak  and  indecisive.  These  are  the  people 
who  have  forgotten  that,  in  1952,  when  Mc- 
Carthy was  flaying  every  liberal  he  could 
find,  Adlai  Stevenson  stood  before  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  condemned  superpatriot- 
ism,  saying:  "To  strike  freedom  of  the  mind 
with  the  fist  of  patriotism  Is  an  old  and  ugly 
subtlety." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  his  American  Le- 
gion speech  won  him  many  votes.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  won  any  votes  by  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  nuclear  weapons  tests  In 
1956.  It  was,  however,  characteristic  of  the 
man  to  follow  his  conscience. 

One  might,  perhaps,  believe  that  It  was  In 
keeping  with  American  history  that  he  was 
never  elected  to  the  Presidency.  We  have 
always  treated  our  prophets  crueUy  until 
they  have  died,  or  been  martyred.  ^ 

Adlai  Stevenson  was.  In  fact,  conscience  to 
us  all.  He  spoke  of  a  world  which  could 
attempt  to  be  at  peace,  but  would  never 
quite  succeed,  of  an  America  of  which  many 
things  would  be  demanded:"*  •  •  a  long, 
patient,  costly  struggle  over  the  great  en- 
emies of  man:  war,  poverty,  tyranny,  and 
the  assaults  upon  human  dignity  which  are 
the  most  grievous  consequences  of  each." 
"The  free  world,"  he  said,  "Implores  tis  to 
be  great,  to  lead  with  magnanimity,  and 
above  all,  with  patience.  The  very  powerful. 
If  they  are  good,  must  always  be  patient." 

In  a  sense,  the  tragedy  of  Stevenson  was 
that  he  was  talking  of  virtues  and  concepts 
which  we  tend  to  Ignore:  patience,  under- 


standing, respect  for  international  law.  all 
have  been  tamiabed  by  political  leaders  who 
put  pragmatism  first. 

Stevenson  even  bad  to  suffer  his  sense  of 
humor,  for  Americans  have  still  not  taken 
kindly  to  statesmen  who  would  gently  mock 
the  pretensions  of  other  poUtidans:  "If  a 
candidate  purported  to  know  the  right  an- 
swer to  everything  be  would  be  either  a 
knave  or  a  fool.  If  he  even  had  an  answer 
to  ev«Tthlng  he  probably  would  be  just  a 
fool.  If  he  had  no  emphatic  views  at  all,  he 
would  probably  be  just  untrustworthy.  And 
If  he  was  evasive  he  would  probably  be  either 
cunning  or  a  political  coward,  of  which  we 
have  altogether  too  many. 

"And,  finally.  If  he  should  arrive  at  election 
time  with  almost  everybody  satisfied,  then 
you  should  by  all  means  vote  against  htm, 
as  the  most  dangerous  charlatan  of  them 
all." 

Above  all,  Adlai  Stevenson .  believed  In  the 
American  people.  In  our  respect  for  our  own 
traditions.  In  our  limitless  possibilities  as  a 
nation,  in  our  Infinite  capiicity  for  goodness. 

Now  he  Is  gone,  and  to  the  extent  that 
he  even  attempt  to  achieve  the  greatness  In 
otirselves  that  he  saw  In  us,  we  redeem  the 
pledges  he  made  In  oux  name. 

On  election  nigbit.  1952,  Stevenson  stood 
before  the  television  cameras  to  concede  de- 
feat. He  quoted  a  story  that  Lincoln  told 
about  the  boy  who  stubbed  his  toe,  and  I 
suppose  what  the  boy  said  captures  better 
than  any  other  phrase  how  I  feel  today. 

"I'm  too  old  to  cry,  but  it  h\zrts  too  much 
to  laugh." 

La  WHENCE  S.  DiETZ. 


Auto  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF  lOCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  auto  safety  is  rapidly  becoming  of  In- 
creased concern,  and  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion, I  introduced  HJl.  8724,  which  was 
designed  to  speed  up  the  adoption  of 
safety  standards  by  automobile  manu- 
factiirers.  As  I  said  at  that  time,  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
such  standards  could  save  up  to  10,000 
lives  a  year. 

Hearings  are  now  being  conducted  in 
the  Senate  which  are  further  contribut- 
ing to  our  knowledge,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  constructive  recommendations  will 
be  developed. 

As  an  Illustration  of  concern  by  a 
highly  responsible  newspaper  In  my  dis- 
trict, I  insert  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News: 
Traffic  Safety  Is  No  Longer  an  Individual 
State  Probleic 

Michigan  Secretary  of  State  James  M.  Hare 
is  quite  right  in  warning  that  If  the  State 
does  not  adopt  a  strong,  effective  traffic  safety 
program,  the  Federal  Government  eventually 
will  step  in  and  handle  the  safety  problem  on 
Its  own  terms. 

Like  Mr.  Hare,  we  are  opposed  to  Federal 
intervention  In  what  shoidd  be  a  State  re- 
sponsibility. We  have,  however,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  degree  of  centralized 
authority  over  highway  safety  Is  mandatory 
If  the  annual  traffic  toll  in  dead  and  maimed 
Is  to  be  reduced  or  even  baited  at  Its  present 
rate. 


The  secretary  of  state  specifically  fears  the 
effect  of  a  measure  Introduced  In  Congress 
by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut.  The  Ribicoff  proposal  would 
permit  appropriate  Federal  c^clals  to  estab- 
lish driver  licensing  and  traffic  controls  wher- 
ever deemed  necessary. 

As  an  alternative,  Mr.  Hare  has  urged  that 
Michigan  set  up  Its  own  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Hare  wants  legislation  similar  to^ 
that  recommended  by  this  newspaper  for 
several  years;  I.e.,  a  cc«npulscK-y  motor  vehicle 
Inspection  law,  a  central  accident  record  file, 
and  measures  to  Improve  driver  performance, 
highway  design  and  maintenance,  and  traffic 
control  plans. 

If  the  legislature  should  really  address  It- 
self seriously  to  traffic  safety.  It  could  unques- 
tionably come-up  with  a  program  equal  to,  or 
better  than,  any  Ln  the  Nation. 

But,  the  problem  of  highway  safety  no 
longer  can  be  confined  to  the  Individual 
States.  The  private  automobile  has  become 
a  major  means  of  Interstate  transportation, 
with  more  people  traveling  across  country 
than  are  carried  by  railroads,  buses,  and  air- 
Unes  combined. 

Therefore,  If  Michigan  does  adopt  a  strong 
traffic  safety  program,  It  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  Federal  standards  when  they 
are  put  Into  force,  as  they  must  be  even- 
tually. 

We  believe  that  a  principal  cause  of  many 
highway  wrecks  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
traffic  laws  and  driving  patterns  from  State  to 
State.  Even  the  new  Interstate  Highway 
System,  built  mainly  through  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  has  speed  limits  ranging  from  55  to 
75  miles  per  hour,  depending  upon  the  States. 
In  Bcane  States,  passing  on  the  right  side  of 
another  vehicle  Is  sanctioned;  In  others  It  Is 
prohibited.  Traffic  control  devices,  such  as 
signal  lights,  vary  from  State  to  State  and 
from  city  to  city.  A  motorist  accustomed  to 
overhead  traffic  lights  In  the  center  of  Inter- 
sections often  finds  himself — when  in  an- 
other area — confronted  with  lights  on  the 
corners  of  Intersections,  If  he  sees  them  at 
aU. 

On  bighwajrs  passing  through  cities,  a 
motorist  wUl  find  some  lefthand  lanes  that 
provide  for  both  through  and  left  turn  traffic. 
Others  wUl  require  a  left  turn  only.  The 
same  often  holds  in  rlghthand  lanes. 

Any  motorist  who  has  traveled  widely  is 
weU  aware  of  the  confusion  created  by  this 
lack  of  uniform  traffic  control  standards. 
And,  confusion  leads  to  trouble. 

The  States  obviously  cannot  get  together 
on  a  uniform  standard.  Therefore,  the  Fed- 
eraa  Government,  It  seems,  will  have  to  estab- 
lish such  standards  sooner  or  later.         , 

In  the  interest  of  public  safety  In  inter- 
state transportation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment long  ago  was  compelled  to  set  up  uni- 
form regulations  for  all  common  carriers. 
Since  the  automobUe  has  become.  In  essence, 
a  common  carrier,  the  same  scx't  of  safety 
standards  are  needed  now. 


Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JulyM.  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  days  about  the 
life  and  the  works  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Those  of  us  who  admired  and  revered 
him  have  recalled  the  qualities  of  hu- 
mility, Integrity,  intelligence,  and  elo- 
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quence 


which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
dlstinghished  public  servants  of  our  time. 
Whe  1  we  think  of  Stevenson,  we  think 
immediately  of  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
But  It  was  as  a  politician,  when 
meeting  his  harshest  disappoint- 
that    Stevenson    showed    most 
the  height  of  his  stature, 
re  was  one  sentence  that  guided 
•s  political  life,  it  was  his  sim- 
Let's  talk  sense  to  the  American 
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Stevenson  talked  sense.  He 
c  indidly  at  a  time  when  we  sought 
compla  »ncy,  offering  challenges  instead 
of  reassurances  and  facts  instead  of 
platitu(  es. 

Whei  we  asked  for  an  easy  solution  to 
interna  ional  problems,  Adlal  Stevenson 
said: 
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of  the  20th  century  Ls  far  from 
S  tcrlftce,  patience,  understanding,  and 
Implacal  de  pxirpose  may  be  our  lot  for  yeara 
to  come. 

Whei  we  demanded  a  simple  formula 
for  prosperity  and  comfort.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson told  us  "that  there  are  no  gains 
without  pains,  that  this  is  the  eve  of 
great  di  cislons.  not  easy  decisions." 

Adlal  Stevenson  talked  sense  to  the 
people.  His  words  were  profound  and 
often  dfficult  to  comprehend.  Yet  he 
insisted  on  confronting  us  with  a  world 
that  Is  <  omplex  and  changing,  where  the 
are  great,  the  answers  are 
and  where  patience  is  the  In- 

vlrtue. 

.  we  are  beginning  to  follow  the 

Adlal  Stevenson  charted.  We 

_.  in  the  words  of  John  P. 

.  to  "a  call  to  bear  the  burden 

twilight  struggle."    We  are 

o  realize  that  the  world  can  no 

)e   understood   in   simple,   easy 

And  with  this  realization,  we  are 

to  move  toward  the  path  to  a 

vorld    where    Adlal    Stevenson 

lead  us. 


it) 


Stevenson  talked  sense  to  the 
people.    By    doing    so,    he 

a  new  measure  of  awareness  and 
underst)  Jiding  Into  our  political  life. 
We  who  stand  in  his  shadow  can  do  no 
higher  Iionor  to  his  memory  or  to  our- 
selves tlian  to  follow  his  example. 
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HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2. 1965 

OfiEAL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
that  an  enterprising  public 
consultant    In    Alabama    has 
lis  own  office  of  economic  op- 
A  recent  news  dispatch  from 
International  reported  that 
Israel,    "a   husky   Mont- 
•fegro,"  Is  being  paid  to  nego- 
peace.    He  is  quoted  as  say- 
are  about  nine  full-time  em- 
his  office  Wbrklng  on  various 
n  five  States. 


Iress 


Junes 


While  there  is  no  news  value  in  some- 
one using  the  civil  rights  movement  as 
a  moneymaklng  enterprise,  it  is  proper 
that  this  latest  scheme  should  be  ex- 
posed. It  is  a  blatant  example  of  black- 
mail being  perpetrated  on  peace-loving 
citizens.  The  fact  that  Israel  has  a 
lengthy  police  record  makes  the  situation 
even  more  abominable. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  coUeasues 
to  the  following  article : 
NxGRo   Is  Paid  for   Settung  Racial   Crisis 
I  IN  Alabama 

(By  James  Pelder) 

MoNTGOMERT.  Ala. — A  NegTO  public  rela- 
tions consultant  says  he  has  received  $1,500 — 
half  of  his  $3,000  fee — for  negotiating  racial 
peace  In  a  small  Alabama  city. 

Jacob  James  Israel,  a  husky  Montgomery 
Negro  m  his  40'8,  told  UPI  "this  Is  nothing 
new  with  us"  and  said  his  office  is  working 
"on  various  disputes"  In  four  other  States. 

He  heatedly  denied  that  his  offer  of  racial 
peace  for  a  price  was  a  form  of  blackmail 
and  said  none  of  the  money  went  to  civil 
rights  organizations. 

Israel  who  has  a  prison  record,  said  he 
has  already  collected  $1,500  at  Demopolis, 
a  city  of  about  7.500  on  the  Tomblgbee  River 
about  100  miles  west  of  Montgomery  where 
civil  rights  demonstrations  suddenly  stopped 
last  spring  after  3  weeks  of  strife.  Another 
$1,500  is  due  this  fall,  he  added. 

Demopolis  Councilman  John  Coleman  said 
Israel  made  arrangements  with  private  mer- 
chants for  payment  of  his  fee  of  $3,000 
after  the  city  council  turned  down  his  offer 
to  mediate  racial  peace  first  for  $5,000  and 
then  later  at  a  reduced  price  of  $3,000.  UPI 
learned  that  15  merchants  put  up  $100  each. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  15 
merchants  In  the  town  paid  off,"  Coleman 
said.  "They  had  a  lot  Involved  find  hoped 
to  hold  off  on  some  of  those  troubles." 

The  councilman  denounced  the  arrange- 
ment as  "blackmail,  pure  and  simple." 

"Of  course  it's  not  blackmail,"  Israel  said. 
"I'm  offering  a  service  to  these  communities 
and  I  dont  like  violence." 

Mayor  E.  B.  Bailey  declined  to  comment. 

"This  city  is  at  peace  and  I  want  it  to 
stay  that  way,"  the  mayor  said. 

In  an  Interview.  Israel  declined  to  identify 
other  cities  in  wlilch  he  and  his  associates 
are  "working."  But  he  said,  without  giving 
specifics,  that  as  a  public  relations  and  labor 
consultant  his  office  handles  "various  dis- 
putes in  several  States— Louisiana,  Georgia, 
South  and  North  Carolina.**  He  said  he  has 
"about  nine  full-time  employees." 

Israel  reacted  angrily  when  his  prison 
record  was  mentioned. 

"Yes,  I  was  In  prison,"  he  said,  "but  I 
was  pardoned.** 

Records  show  that  between  1940  and  1949 
Israel  was  arrested  six  times  on  charges  that 
Included  passing  worthless  checks,  robbery 
and  assault  and  battery.  In  1949  he  was 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  at  Alabama's  Kilby 
Prison  on  22  counts  of  writing  bad  checks. 
He  was  released  in  1953. 

Israel  said  his  prison  sentence  came  about 
because  he  was  president  of  a  "press  associa- 
tion and  there  were  some  bad  checks  passed 
and  I  took  responsibility  for  them.** 

The  record  also  shows  that  between  1956 
and  1958  he  was  arrested  foiir  times  In 
Montgomery  for  driving  while  intoxicated. 
Interfering  with  an  arrest,  and  resisting  ar- 
rest. Since  1961  he  has  been  arrested  three 
times  in  Birmingham  on  charges  of  driving 
while  Intoxicated  and  contributing  to  the 
delinquency  of  a  minor. 

Israel  said  his  main  task  Is  getting  oppos- 
ing factions  together.  He  said  he  didn't 
know  how  many  meetings  he  had  conducted 
In  Demopolis  or  exactly  when  his  office  began 
working  there. 


Coleman  said  Israel  made  his  first  offer 
"about  3  months  before  our  trouble  started. 
Then  things  got  bad  here,  he  made  us  the 
offer  again.  He  told  ua,  Tou  thought  you 
could  do  without  me,  didn't  you?  Well,  you 
couldn't.'  •• 

The  coimcllman  said  Israel  showed  up  at 
one  meeting  with  a  "beatnik  who  said  he  was 
from  New  York.  This  guy  had  a  reddish 
moustache  and  had  a  button  on  his  shirt. 
He  said  he  was  from  SNCC  (Student  Non- 
violent  Coordinating  Committee)." 

In  Atlanta,  SNCC  officials  denied  that  any 
SNCC  official  had  been  with  Israel.) 

Israel  said  that  none  of  his  fees  go  to  clvU 
rights  organizations. 


S.  1592  and  Yea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  SCCBIGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  as  a  guest  edi- 
torial in  Shooting  Times  magazine  of 
August  1965.  by  Mr.  Charles  DuBulsson, 
vice  president  of  Savage  Arms  Co. 

This  points  out  the  iniquitous  char- 
acter and  repressive  nature  of  H.R.  6628 
and  S.  1592  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

If  this  legislation  becomes  law  honest 
sportsmen  will  suffer  great  hindrance 
in  purchase  and  utilization  of  firearms 
for  lawful  purposes  while  the  criminals 
will  go  about  unhampered  in  pursuit  of 
their  nefarious  business.  . 

The  article  follows : 

S.    1592   AND   You 
How  wiU  S.  1592  affect  you?    Look  at  the 
answers  to  these  questions: 

Order  a  gun  by  mail?  Absolutely  not 
You  will  not  be  allowed  to  order  a  gun  of  any 
kind  by  mall  or  even,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, from  a  store  In  another  State. 

Ship  a  gun  to  someone  In  another  State? 
No  dice— you  will  be  forbidden  to  send  any 
gun  to  an  Individual  In  another  State,  even 
as  a  gift  or  loan  to  a  friend  or  relative. 

Send  a  gim  in  for  service?  Maybe.  How- 
ever, Just  to  send  a  gun  to  the  factory  or 
gunsmith  for  authorized  service  you  would 
have  to  fill  out  such  forms  as  the  Treasury 
Department  might  require  (rememb^  that 
Income  tax  return? ) .  There  is  no  provision 
for  sending  a  gun  away  for  a  ventilated  rib, 
choke  device,  rebarrellng  or  restocking. 

Ship  yoTir  gun  ahead  on  a  trip?  Yes,  but — 
If  you  wanted  to  send  a  gun  or  guns  to  your 
destination  for  himting,  a  trap  or  skeet  shoot, 
rifle  or  pistol  match,  you  would  have  to  fill 
out  whatever  forms  might  be  required. 

Buy  your  ammo  when  you  get  there?  Bet- 
ter take  it  with  you.  The  small  town'  store 
where  you  iised  to  pick  up  a  box  or  two  of 
ammo  probably  won't  stock  It  any  more. 
The  $100  per  year  license  fee  will  drive  him 
out  of  the  gun  and  ammo  business — even  .22 
rimfires. 

Have  your  gun  fixed  by  a  neighborhood 
gunsmith?  He'll  be  out  of  business  too. 
Same  $100  rteson. 

Buy  reloads  at  your  gun  club?  Not  much 
chance.  They'U  be  subject  to  an  annual  $500 
maniifacturer's  license  fee,  it  woiild  appear. 

Buy  a  new  gun  without  red  tape?  Are 
you  kidding?  The  dealer  must  be  positive  of 
your  true  Identity  and  place  of  residence; 
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that  you're  over  21  If  buying  a  handgun,  18 
for  a  shotgun  or  rifle;  and  that  there  Is  no 
State  or  local  law  that  would  bar  you  from 
buying  the  firearm.  Are  you  prepared  to 
prove  all  of  this  on  the  spot?  The  dealer  will 
be  a  dope  if  he  doesnt  insist  on  proof.  He's 
flirting  with  up  to  a  $2,000  fine,  as  much  as 
6  years  In  the  Federal  pen,  or  both. 


Profile$  in  Wyoming  Greatness 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OP   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
commemoration  of  Wyoming's  75th  anni- 
versary of  statehood,  the  following  ar- 
ticle is  the  third  in  my  series  on  famous 
Wyoming  citizens.  Prior  articles  dealt 
with  Joseph  M.  Carey  and  Francis  E. 

Warren: 

John  B.  Kendrick 

A  Democrat  In  politics,  a  cowboy  for  the 
love  of  it,  and  a  millionaire  in  lands  and 
cattle,  John  Benjamin  Kendrick  was  often 
called  the  most  popular  man  In  Wyoming. 
Born  in  Cherokee  County,  Tex.,  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1857,  he  went  to  grammar  school  at 
Florence,  Tex.,  but  educational  facilities  In 
those  Civil  War  days  were  meager. 

A  cowboy  from  the  age  of  16,  young  Ken- 
drick had  only  a  will  to  work  when  he  drove 
cattle  from  Matagordo  Bay  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Rvmning  Water  River  In  north- 
eastern Wyoming  in  1879.  The  Journey  took 
6  months  and  covered  1,500  miles. 

TJNTTPICAL  COWPOKE  OF  HIS  DAT 

Unlike  some  cowboys,  Kendrick  avoided 
the  saloons  and  gambling  halls,  choosing  to 
study  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  history  un- 
til he  dozed  off  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

He  married  his  boss'  daughter.  Miss  Eula 
Wulfjen,  who  taught  school  at  Greeley. 
Colo.  They  settled  at  the  O.W.  Ranch,  In 
Wyoming's  Hanging  Woman  country.  Mr. 
Kendrick  had  saved  $150  on  the  trip  from 
Texas  and  invested  It  in  a  small  herd  of  cat- 
tle, establishing  his  own  ranch.  He  drove 
the  cattle  200  miles  to  the  railroad  in  South 
Dakota.  Later,  the  drive  was  reduced  to  115 
miles  to  cattle  cars  at  Gillette. 

THE  cowboy's  friend 

After  the  small  start,  the  ranch  gradually 
became  a  domain,  but  Kendrick  never  de- 
serted his  friends  of  earlier  days.  The  cow- 
boys knew,  liked,  and  trusted  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  became  a  youthful  patriarch 
to  the  carefree  ranch  hands. 

In  1910,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Wyoming  Senate  and  then  elected  Governor 
of  Wyoming  for  the  term  1915-19.  In  the 
primaries  of  1916,  Wyoming  voters  disre- 
garded the  name  of  the  official  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  wrote  In  the  name  of 
Governor  Kendrick.  whose  popularity  was 
such  that  he  was  elected,  and  reelected  for 
the  second  and  third  terms. 

OUTSTANDING  STAFF 

John  B.  Kendrick  did  more  to  shape  the 
future  of  Wyoming's  Democratic  Party  than 
any  other  person  in  its  history.  During  his 
term  of  Governor,  he  encouraged  participa- 
tion in  political  activity  of  a  yovmg  news- 
paperman, Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  who  had 
Just  come  West  with  a  consumptive  brother 
from  Chelsea,  Mass.,  hoping  to  find  relief 
for  the  brother's  tuberculosis.  Kendrick  took 
a  liking  to  the  young  man  and  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  offered  a  position  on  his 


staff  to  Olialioney.  This  in  turn  made  pos- 
sible Joe  O'lCahoney's  education  and 
launched  his  great  career. 

Another  young  news  r^xirter  and  student 
in  Wyoming  those  days  was  a  redheaded 
young  Scotsman  named  Tracy  Stephen  Mc- 
Cracken.  He  also  was  encouraged  to  political 
activity,  and  was  hired  as  newspaperman  on 
Senator  Kendrlck's  staff  following  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Senator  Kendrick  worked  energetically  in 
Washington  to  curb  the  power  of  big  meat- 
packers.  In  1919,  he  demanded  Federal  su- 
pervision of  the  meatpacking  industry  to  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living.  His  efforts  re- 
sulted in  passage  of  the  Kenyon-Kendrlck 
bill  early  in  1920. 

•       EXPOSED  TEAPOT  DOME  AFFAIR 

When  the  Teapot  Dome  affair  began.  Sen- 
ator Kendrick  called  for  an  investigation  and 
made  important  revelations  which  resulted  in 
the  late  Senator  Walsh's  historic  report  on 
the  scandal. 

During  his  later  years  in  the  Senate  he 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  $23  million  Casper- 
Alcova  reclamation  project  which  finally  was 
approved  by  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion in  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal. 

When  Congress  wasn't  in  session,  he  would 
return  to  his  home  in  Sheridan,  supervising 
his  lands  and  cattle,  more  at  home  in  the 
saddle  than  in  the  senatorial  armchair.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  a  president  of 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

The  Senator's  daughter  married  the  late 
Gen.  Hubert  Harmon,  one  of  the  first  Com- 
mandants of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 
Mrs.  Harmon  is  the  mother  of  a  son,  Ken- 
drick, and  a  daughter,  Eula.  The  Senator's 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ville  Kendrick,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  John 
III. 

Partisan  politics  were  minimal  where  Sen- 
ator Kendrick  was  concerned.  From  all  parts 
of  the  State  his  constituents,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  supported  him  in 
Washington. 

So  great  was  his  following  that  in  the 
months  before  his  death  on  November  3, 1933, 
there  was  talk  of  putting  him  in  the  Senate 
by  acclamation  for  his  next  term.  Republi- 
can newspapers  and  party  leaders  discussed 
the  possibility  that  no  opponent  would  be 
nominated  for  the  fall  senatorial  election. 

Through  a  combination  of  initiative,  dili- 
gence, and  personal  Integrity,  Senator  Ken- 
drick arose  from  humble  origins  as  an  un- 
educated cowboy  to  a  place  in  history  as  one 
of  our  country's  great  leaders. 

Through  his  appeal  to  men  and  women  In 
all  walks  of  life.  Senator  Kendrick  made  an 
everlasting  contribution  toward  realizing 
the  concept  of  true  representative  govern- 
ment. 


The  theme  of  Dahomey  is  economic 
progress,  guided  by  President  Sourou- 
Migan  Apithy  and  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Dahomey's  main  exports  are  palm 
products  and  cofTee.  A  272-mile  rail- 
road connects  the  central  city  of  Para- 
kou  with  the  coastal  city  of  Cotonou. 
where  a  new  $25  million  artificial  port 
is  under  construction. 

In  1958.  the  Pifth  French  Republic 
made  Dahomey  an  autonomous  member 
of  the  Prench  Community.  On  August 
1.  1960,  Dahomey  achieved  independ- 
ence, and  by  September,  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations.  Dahomey  be- 
longs to  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  the  African  and  Malagasy  Union, 
and  to  the  Council  of  the  Entente. 

I  take  great  pride.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
gratulating the  Republic  of  Dahomey  on 
5  years  of  independence  and  progress. 


Dahomey  Celebrates   Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey  which  celebrated  its  fifth  an- 
niversary of  independence  on  Simday, 
August  1. 

Located  In  former  Prench  West  Africa, 
Dahomey  has  a  population  of  2  million 
people,  and  an  area  of  44.000  square 
miles.  The  capital  of  Dahomey  is  Porto 
Novo. 


Realities  Ignored  in  Foreign  Dealings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   ICICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  the  State  Department  refuses 
to  learn  from  experience. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Lansing.  Mich., 
State  Journal  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
State  Department  is  still  trying  to  buy 
friends  with  dollars  and  with  goods 
rather  than  giving  constructive  thought 
to  the  problems  we  face  in  the  world. 

Our  colleague  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Broomfield]  recently  criticized  a  pro- 
posal to  sell  a  commimications  system  to 
the  Indonesian  military,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  same  armed  forces  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  border  raids,  infiltra- 
tion and  terror  tactics  against  a  much 
smaller  neighbor,  Malaysia. 

In  another  instance,  our  congressional 
watchdog,  the  General  Accounting  OflBce. 
discovered  that  almost  8.000  tons  of  grain 
which  was  to  have  been  distributed  free 
to  the  starving  in  Egypt  was  actually  sc4d, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  those  in 
need  of  this  grain  ever  received  it. 

I  think  we  owe  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  tMr.  Broomfield]  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  concern  and  his  perception 
in  criticizing  this  prop>osed  sale. 

On  the  other  hand,  somebody  in  the 
aulministration  should  be  locrieing  into 
what  some  of  our  Par  East  policymakers 
are  smoking  in  their  pipes.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  tobacco. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  State  Journal.  July  26,   1965] 

Realities  Ignored  in  Foreign  Dealings 

Two  news  stories  last  week  provide  fresh 
evidence  that  much  of  the  critlclsin  directed 
at  America's  foreign  aid  program  and  re- 
lated operations  in  the  i>ast  has  had  no  more 
effect  than  water  poured  on  a  duck's  back. 

In  spite  of  all  that  those  in  charge  of 
distributing  bUIions  of  dollars  a  year  in  taxes 
to  other  countries  should  have  learned  from 
the  U.S.  relations  with  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia,  Representative  William  S.  Broom- 
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to  blast  the  State  Department  for 
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paid  for  the  commtmlcations 

would  not  actually  be  a  part  of  the 

d  program  that  is  a  substantial  por- 

the  U.S.   tax  burden.     The  conse- 

of  such  a  deal  could,  however,  be  in 

inflict  with  the  basic  objectives  of 

policy  and  therefore  against  the 

of  the  American  pe<^le. 

ter  news  story  did  Involve  a  situa- 

Is  a  part  of  the  UjS.  foreign  hand- 


Accounting  Office  auditors  report- 

C  ongress  that  almost  half  of   16,000 

(  orn  given  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 

■"'y  for  free   distribution  in   1961 

.  sold. 

( orn,   valued   at   $23.7   million,   was 

under  foreign  aid  programs  on  the 

epresentations  by  Egypt  that  famine 

cur  as  the  resxilt  of  crop  failure. 

a  idltors  said  that  the  corn  crop  did 

and  no  check  was  made  by  the  dis- 

;  agencies  to  find  out  whether  most 

I  lonated  grain  ever  reached  the  in- 

ecipients.     They   charged   that   the 

made  without  adequate  verlfica- 

;he  actual  need  for  the  com. 

to  the  GAO  auditors,  the  State 
claimed  the  gift   was  Justified 
Ijasls  of  available  information  at  the 
because  of  "a  conscious  effort  to  im- 
r^lations  with   the  T^nlted  Arab  Re- 
geopolitical  importance,  and  the 
played  in  assxirlng  peace  and  stability 
N4ar  East." 

States  aid  to  United  Arab  Re- 
I  resident  Nasser's   regime  has  con- 
to   peace    and    stability   anywhere 
;aped  our  notice.    On  the  contrary, 
the  aid  to  the  contemptuous  Nasser 
used  by  him  to  support  causes  in 
contravention  of  American  foreign 


United 


anl 


dr  ^am 


3f  the  actions  of  the  State  Depart- 

foreign  aid  administrators  are  al- 

inct)ncelvable,  suggesting  that  they  live 

world    far    removed    from    the 

3f  the  international  situation. 

United  States  involved  in  a  grow- 
In  Vietnam,  it  is  high  time  ofBcials 
^n  took  a  close  look  at  the  world 
end  the  practices  that  waste  this 
resoiirces  on  nations  whose  rulers 
It  mildly,  unfriendly  to  America, 
strengthen  characters  like  Sukarno 


Wash:  ogton 
anl 

pit 


on  the  proposed  deal  with 

Representative  BBOoacnzLD  said: 

one  hand,  we  are  m^ng  our  allies 

loing  business  with  the  Vietcong. 


On  the  other  hand,  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment is  ready  to  approve  strategic  business 
with  a  nation  which  Is  a  direct  threat  to 
one  of  our  more  trusted  allies. 

"Sometimes,  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
who  is  throwing  the  rocks,  and  at  whom." 

Unfortunately  it  isnt  at  all  difficult  to 
determine  that  Washington  has  continued  to 
throw  many  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  some 
foreign  governments  that  should  have  been 
booted  off  the  American  gravy  train  long  ago. 


The  Resignation  of  Chairman  Joseph 
Swidler  From  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  30,  a  letter  from 
William  M.  Bennett,  commissioner,  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  printed. 

This  letter  effectively  calls  attention  to 
the  need  of  encouraging  Chairman 
Swidler  to  remain  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  If  Chairman  Swid- 
ler, for  personal  reasons,  cannot  con- 
tinue his  most  effective  service  to  the 
Nation,  I  hope  that  someone  with  his 
commitment  to  public  duty  will  be 
chosen  to  replace  him. 

The  letter  follows  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Lettek:   Swidlek  Praised 

It  Is  now  certain  that  Joseph  Swidler  will 
not  return  to  his  post  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlssion. 

This  is  an  event  which  has  received  rela- 
tively little  public  notice  although  it  has 
been  noted  in  the  publications  pertaining  to 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting the  State  of  California  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  many  years, 
I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  over  natural  gas  companies 
and  the  Nation's  electric  industry.  Looking 
back  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  as  it 
became  bogged  down  in  a  backlog  of  rate 
filings  and  exorbitant  overcharges,  I  have  a 
great  sense  of  marvel  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Swidler. 

You  may  recall  that  the  Landls  report, 
dealing  with  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
and  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  was  highly  crit- 
ical of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
its  lack  of  response  to  its  public  duties  under 
the  previous  administration.  All  of  that 
changed  under  Chairman  Swidler  when  the 
Commission  became  current  in  meeting  its 
responsibilities  to  the  public  Interest  and 
when  it  embarked  upon  a  vigorous  program 
of  regulation  of  the  electric  industry,  the 
ultimate  public  benefits  of  which  can  still 
not  toe  measured. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  now 
a  far  better  agency  because  of  the  tenure  of 
Mr.  Swidler  and  his  example  of  the  highest 
dedication  to  public  service. 

William  M.  BENNrrr, 
Commissioner,  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. State  of  California. 


LBJ.  Bread  Tax  Makes  News  in  Earop« 

*. 

EXTENSION  OP'  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBNTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  FTNDLEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bread  tax  hike  proposed  by  the  Johnson 
administration  makes  news  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  Agra  Europe  is  a  news 
service  publlsed  in  London,  dealing  pri- 
marily with  European  a^cultural  mat- 
ters. 

Its  July  21  issue  contained  this  inter- 
national news: 

Proposed  Increase  in  U.S.  Wheat  and  Rick 
Taxes 

(Note. — U.S.  bushels  are  iised  throughout 
this  article.) 

The  U.S.  administration  Is  pressing  Con- 
gress for  passage  of  a  new  farm  bill  that 
would,  among  other  things,  Impose  higher 
taxes  on  the  processing  of  wheat  and  a  new 
tax  on  rice,  which  would  raise  the  price  of 
bread  by  1  to  2  cents  (1  to  1%  pence) 
a  loaf  and  of  rice  by  4  to  6  cents  (3V4  to  5 
pence)  a  pound.  This  new  move  in  the  farm 
program  is  reported  in  the  monthly  economic 
letter  of  the  New  York  National  City  Bank 
which  states  that  these  taxes  will  affect  the 
poorer  Income  group  as  these  foods  form  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  budgets  of 
poor  families  than  of  higher  income  people, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  heavier  bread  tax  is 
especially  Incongruous  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  tr3rtng  to  step  up  its  war  on 
poverty.  The  processing  tax  on  domestic 
wheat  would  be  Increased  from  75  cents  (5 
shillings  4'4  pence)  a  bushel  to  $1.25  (8  shil- 
lings 11  pence)  whUe  the  new  rice  processing 
tax  would  amount  to  about  $2.50  (17  shil- 
lings 1014  pence)  per  100  pounds. 

The  public  has  been  slow  to  grasp  the  full 
import  of  the  proposed  farm  bill,  but  pro- 
testing voices  are  now  beginning  to  be  heard. 
Agricultural  programs  have  become  so  com- 
plicated and  divorced  from  reality  that  only 
the  affected  farm  groups  can  understand 
them.  The  new  bill  would  not  only  add  to 
the  haiTlshlps  of  poor  people  but  drive  the 
farm  economy  further  out  of  contact  with 
normal  market  forces.  This  conflicts  with 
the  expressed  alms  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers  to  attempt  to  restore  a  free  market 
for  commercial  a^ciQture  and  adopt  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  rural 
America.  In  his  farm  message  last  Febru- 
ary President  Johnson  stated  that  "we  need 
to  separate  the  social  problems  of  rural 
America  from  the  economic  problems  of  com- 
mercial agriculture  •  •  •  our  objective 
must  be  for  the  farmer  to  get  improved  In- 
come out  of  the  marketplace,  with  less  cost 
to  the  Government." 

The  chief  featvires  of  the  administration's 
farm  proposals  are  to  amend  and  extend  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  now  in  effect; 
to  start  a  new  certificate  program  for  rice 
similar  to  that  for  wheat;  to  start  a  program 
to  retire  cropland  through  5-  to  10-year  con- 
tracts with  farm  owners;  to  permit  the  sell- 
ing or  leasing  of  acreage  allotments  among 
farmers  to  encourage  retirement  of  aged 
farmers  and  small  operators.  Though  cot- 
ton legislation  is  also  needed  the  administra- 
tion did  not  make  proposals  of  ite  own  but 
is  supporting  a  bill  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive Habolo  Coolet,  which  would  lower 
prices  to  world  market  levels  and  supple- 
ment grower's  Incomes  through  direct  pay- 
ments.   The  greatest  attention  Is  focused  on 
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Uie  programs  for  the  principal  grain  crops — 
wheat,  rice,  end  feed  grains.  The  administra- 
tion sixjnsored  temporary  legislation  for  the 

1964  and  1965  wheat  crops,  which  reqiilres 
marketing  certificates  for  wheat.     For  the 

1965  crop,  millers  and  other  processors  most 
laiy  certificates  valued  at  75  cents  (5  shU- 
llngB  4V4  pence)  a  bushel  for  wheat  con- 
gtuned  domestically.  Domestic  annual  con- 
sumption of  wheat  is  estimated  at  about  500 
Billlion  bushels,  thus  yielding  an  estimated 
unount  of  *375  million  (£134  million), 
which  in  turn  is  paid  to  wheatgrowers  com- 
plying with  the  program.  The  75-cent  domes- 
tic certificate  payment  (only  25  cents  f(W  ex- 
port certificates)  on  top  of  the  $1.25  price 
support  loan  provides  producers  with  a  total 
support  of  $2  (14  BhUlings  3»4  pence)  per 
bushel  on  wheat  consumed  domestically. 
For  the  1966  crop,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  cost  of  domestic  wheat  to 
$2.50  a  bushel  by  increasing  the  price  of 
domestic  certificates  to  $1.25  but  to  discon- 
tinue the  export  certificate.  For  the  same 
500  million  bushels  of  wheat  made  Into 
bread,  flour,  and  other  products,  consiuners 
would  be  paying  $626  million  (£223  million) 
In  processing  taxes. 

fitnoe  millers  and  baking  cnmponles  al- 
ready operate  on  extremely  thin  marglna. 
the  cost  must  ultimately  be  pitased  on  to 
consumers  In  higher  prices.  This  Is  why 
opponents  of  the  program  have  characterized 
Vht  domestic  marketing  certificates  as  a  bread 
tax. 

In  fact  the  wheat  processing  tax  is  similar 
to  an  excise  tax.  Certain  excise  taxes.  In- 
ctnding  those  on  furs  and  jewelry,  repealed 
last  month  might  have  yielded  as  much  as 
1618  milUon  (£220  million)  In  fiscal  1066, 
that  Is  roughly  equal  to  the  projected  1966 
yield  of  the  wheat  tax  of  $625  million. 
Moreover,  while  these  taxes  were  tsrplcally 
aaseesed  at  rates  of  10  to  20  p^cent,  the  In- 
creased wheat  tax  would  amount  to  roughly 
100  percent  of  the  basic  farm  price,  thus 
almost  doubling  the  price  to  the  miller.  The 
Agricultural  Secretary,  OrvUle  Freeman,  es- 
timated that  the  new  i>rograins  for  wheat 
and  rice  would  raise  the  cost  at  food  8.6 
cents  (3%  pence)  a  week  or  $1.87  (18  shU- 
llngs,  4V4  pence)  a  year  per  capita,  but  he 
stressed  that  this  should  not  cause  any 
hardship  as  oyer  the  past  4  years  the  take- 
borne  pay  of  the  average  family  has  sharply 
increased.  However,  this  hardly  Justifies 
price  increases  in  the  necessities  of  life. 

A  wheat  tax  undoubtedly  strikes  hardest 
St  the  poor;  the  lower  the  family's  Income 
the  higher  Is  the  consumption  of  wheat 
products.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department's  survey  of  household 
food  consiimption  conducted  In  1956,  and  a 
similar  survey  is  underway  this  year.  The 
incongruity  of  Imposing  such  a  regressive 
tax  at  a  time  when  the  administration  Is 
stressing  an  antlpoverty  war  needs  no  em- 
phasis. It  also  contrasts  with  the  President's 
promise  of  additional  Income  tax  cuts  tor 
"those  taxpayers  who  now  live  in  the  shadow 
of  poverty."  That  the  aim  in  increasing  the 
wheat-processing  tax  is  to  provide  ajMtter 
income  for  farmers  has  been  revealed  to  be 
misguided  in  a  Sat\irday  Review  article  by 
the  former  Budget  Director.  Eermlt  Gordon, 
who  stated  that  80  percent  of  U.S.  assistance 
goes  to  the  1  million  farmers  whose  average 
income  exceeds  $9,600,  while  the  other  20 
percent  of  assistance  is  spread  thinly  among 
the  remaining  2^4  million.  The  farms  that 
produce  most  of  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber 
no  longer  fall  into  the  lowest  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  Inccane  distribution,  and  though 
their  success  Is  not  completely  Independent 
of  Government  commodity  programs,  these 
programs  are  no  longer  a  means  of  distribut- 
ing Income  to  the  neediest  groups  In  the 
population.  However,  the  administration  In 
shifting  the  wheat  subsidy  fr(nn  the  taxpayer 
to  the  consumer  makes  it  possible  to  Show  a 
reduction  in  Federal  budget  outlays  tor  com- 


modity programs,  which  in  recent  yean  have 
averaged  close  to  t4  biUlon  (£1,428  million) 
a  year. 

The  feed  grain  i>rograni,  like  the  wheat 
tax  originally  a  temporary  meas\u%.  is  up 
for  a  4-year  renewal;  Its  basic  aim  has  been 
to  divert  acreage  out  of  key  feed  grains  and 
though  feed  grain  stocks  have  been  reduced 
by  some  30  million  tons  in  the  last  4  years, 
it  has  proved  to  be  very  expensive.  Ilie 
total  expenditure  amounts  to  nearly  $3.7 
billion  (£1,321  million) .  equivalent  to  about 
$3.66  (26  shillings)  for  each  bushel  reduced. 
The  success  of  the  scheme  has  f\irther  been 
reduced  as  prices  have  continued  to  be  sup- 
ported at  levels  attractive  enough  to  spur 
farmers  on  to  Increase  jrlelds  on  the  remain- 
ing acreage.  Consequently,  there  seems  an 
obvloxis  need  for  a  change  In  farm  programs; 
the  proposed  cropland  adjustment  program 
can  play  a  vital  role  in  retiring  whole  farms 
out  of  surplus  production,  provided  that  the 
land  Is  not  used  for  other  crops;  efforts 
toward  providing  better  training  for  farm 
people  to  speed  their  successf  ill  adjustment 
In  Industrial  or  Mrvlce  occupations  are  a 
move  In  the  right  direction  and  need  to  be 
expanded.  But  any  new  program  should 
work  toward  gradually  bringing  about  a 
shift  of  resources  and  an  adjustment  of  farm 
production  to  permit  the  Government  to 
reduce  sharply  its  costly  Intervention  in 
farm  markets. 


No  Jteasoaablc  AkeniaiiTe  ia  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEBIKTnr  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wxBCONSiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  the 
wake  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  lev- 
eled at  UJS.  policy  In  Vietnam  by  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation's  intellectual  com- 
mimlty,  it  was  refreshing  to  read  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  prestigious  Journals.  Mr.  John 
Fischer  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

After  giving  the  Vietnam  situation  a 
careful  and  reasoned  assessement.  Mr. 
Fischer  has  determined  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  are  the  only  reasonaUe 
alternative.  Unlike  some  intellectuals, 
he  has  not  allowed  his  emotions  to  sway 
him  into  advocating  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

He  rightOy  points  out  that  the  only 
hope  of  ultimately  '*tamlng"  China  lies 
in  containing  its  expansionist  tendencies 
in  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Fischer  for  the  insights  he  has  brought 
to  the  national  ddaate  on  Vietnam  pol- 
icy, and  for  his  wise  support  of  firmness 
against  Communist  aggression  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  this  article 
wHl  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  pohit  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  August  1, 1965 : 
No  Altbiimtivs  in  Yixtnax:  Potentiai. 
CUnC   TCLLB   Wht 

(Note. — ^Last  week  as  President  Johnson 
announced  large  new  commitments  of  U.S. 
tro(q)6  to  the  war  on  Vietnam,  the  public  de- 
bate over  the  administration's  foreign  pol- 
icy oontlnued.  A  teach-in  at  Uie  XTUrerslty 
of  WlflooDBln— Milwaukee  and  a  public  hear- 
ing ooDducted  by  Bq;>reaentatlye  BIastsn- 


Hxmt,  Democrat  (tf  Wisconsin.  In  Madison 
were  among  the  activities.  In  the  f oUowlng 
artl(de,  John  Fischer,  editor  in  -chief  ot 
Harper's  magazine,  tells  why  he  must  differ 
with  some  of  bis  feUow  Intellectuals  and  sup- 
port the  AdmmiBtmtlon  poUoy.  The  tauserpt 
Is  reprinted  by  special  perm  I—Ion  from  the 
August  laaue  of  the  magBElne,  Just  released.) 

I  tfiould  be  listed  as  a  potential  critic  of 
the  administration^  foreign  policy.  I  share 
a  good  deal  of  the  uneaslnees  expressed  re- 
cently by  scores  of  other  writers,  artists,  and 
professors,  many  of  them  my  friends.  But 
perhaps  not  for  the  same  reasons.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  our  InvdvemeDts  tn  Vietnam,  for 
excunple,  because  basic  American  strategic 
doctrine  ever  since  Admiral  Mahan  has  hdd 
that  we  should  never  commit  a  major  land 
f  oree  to  combat  on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  No- 
body—certainly not  President  Johnson — ^has 
so  far  offered  a  conclusive  argument  that 
this  doctrine  has  s\uldenly  become  obsKdete. 

Oonsaquently  It  seems  quite  pooslble  that 
the  United  States  may  soon  find  Itself  wltii 
a  large  rtiare  of  Its  ready  divisions  bogged 
down  Indefinitely — in  a  comer  of  Asia  re- 
mote from  the  enemy's  vital  centers,  and 
facing  the  vastly  more  numeroms  manpower 
of  China  and  Its  satellites.  That  eould  leaw 
us  Btiipped  of  the  power  needed  to  eofie  with 
a  pooslble  Comnranlst  thrust  Into  Europe, 
the  Middle  Bast.  India,  or  Latin  America. 

Tet  I  have  refused  to  sign  any  of  the  mani- 
festos attacking  the  admlnfartratten's  policy 
In  Vietnam  and  Bonto  Domingo.  For  the 
time  being,  at  least,  I  remain  only  a  poten- 
tial otitic — for  reasons  Indicated  below. 

In  the  ease  of  Vietnam.  I  would  fed  freer 
to  crittetoe  tf  I  could  think  of  a  reasonable 
alternative.  None  has  been  suggested,  ao 
far  as  I  can  discover,  by  the  tesch-ln  pro- 
fessors or  the  other  intellectuals  and  artists 
who  have  been  shouting  "Hands  off  Viet- 
nam.** A  dogan  Is  not  a  policy;  and  they 
have  not  said  wtiat,  exactly,  tiiey  would  do 
If  they  were  sitting  beMnd  Johnson's  desk. 

THS  MOSiiL   ISSUX 

After  all.  he  didn't  get  us  Into  the  meas. 
He  Inherited  It,  from  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy. If  he  simply  pulled  out  all  American 
troops,  as  some  of  his  critics  urge,  he  would 
not  only  be  betr^tng  an  ally  (and  who  woiild 
ever  trust  mb  then?) .  but  he  almost  ootalnly 
would  be  turning  over  all  of  southeast  Asia 
to  the  Chinese.  They  have,  remember,  al- 
ways moved  south  whenever  China  was  ruled 
by  a  strong  dynasty. 

Those  who  talk  about  "the  moral  issue" 
don't  specify  what  Is  so  moral  about  extin- 
guishing the  nascent  democracies  of  Malaysia 
and  India,  or  abandoning  Thailand  and  Bur- 
ma to  foreign  domination.  And  those  who* 
have  any  doubt  about  the  Intentions  of  the 
Chinese  Conununlsts  toward  these  targets 
simply  haven't  paid  attention  to  what  Chair- 
man Mao  has  been  s&ylhg  these  many  years — 
or  how  he  has  behaved  In  oonqxiered  Tibet. 

The  more  moderate  critics  beg  Johnson  to 
try  harder  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment— but,  again,  they  dont  say  how.  At 
this  wilting  the  North  Vietnam  Government 
and  Its  Chinese  allies  have  rejected  every 
plea  for  negotiations — ^from  the  British,  Ca- 
nadians, French,  as  well  as  the  White  House. 

Indsed.  1  cant  see  why  they  should  con- 
sider negotiation,  on  any  terms  whatever, 
until  September  at  the  earliest.  Undoubt- 
edly they  think  they  are  winning  the  battle 
on  the  ground.  If  their  rainy  season  offen- 
sive does  overwhelm  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  and  drives  out  or  demolishes  the  Ameri- 
can contingents  (as  the  French  were  demol- 
ished at  Dienblenphu)  then  they  will  have  a 
political  triumph  far  more  resounding  than 
anything  they  could  possibly  win  by  negotia- 
tions.   So  why  not  try  for  It? 

If  the  offensive  falls,  they  can  always  ne- 
gotiate later — and  against  opponents  wearier 
and  probably  mere  driven  by  internal  disa- 
greements than  they  are  now.  (The  peace 
demoDstratlons  in  this  country  probably  en- 
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oourake  the  Communists  In  this  intransi- 
gence since  they  Inevitably  Interpret  them 
as  evi  dence  ot  American  weakness  and  fal- 
terlngf  nerve.) 

aSCIUX    MAT    COLLAPSE 

^e  best  the  administration  can  hope 
apparently,  Is  that  the  Saigon  troops, 
>ur  supfwrt,  can  hold  until  the  rains 
fighting  stop.    It  may  be  a  near 
Indeed,  It  Is  entirely  possible   that 
the  South  Vietnam  Oovernment  or  a 
part  of  Its  army  or  both,  may 
before  these  words  are  In  print;  so 
I  am  told  by  observers  with  long 
nee  In  that  country, 
there  also  Is  a  reasonable  chance  this 
happen — largely  because  our  bomb- 
the  North  Vietnamese  bridges,  roads, 
r4lIwayB  makes  It  difficult  for  the  Com- 
to  move  In  and  to  supply  in  pro- 
combat  any  considerable  nimaber  of 
Red  divisions. 

such   additional  stiffening  from 

the  present  Vletcong  offensive  Is 

means  certain  to  succeed.    It  will  In- 

lossea  on  us  and  oui  South  Vlet- 

allles;   but  the  Vletcong  losses  are 

to  be  at  least  as  large.    And  when  a 

force — any  guerrilla  force — siiflers 

and  continuing  basualtles.  without  a 

victory  in  return.  Its  morale  Is  likely 

pretty  fragile;  witness  what  happened 

ajui  Russia  during  the  early  years 
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Ipplne  and  Malaya. 

If,  t  len,  the  Communists'  summer  cam- 
paign mds  In  a  bloody  deadlock,  they  may 
at  las ;  be  willing  to  open  negotiations, 
secretl  r  and  through  a  third  power. 

Mon    probably,  however,  the  fighting  will 
simply]   dwindle    away    Into    an    unspoken 
For,  throughout  their  history,  the 
states  have  always  been  reluctant  to 
a  formal  cease  fire  except  under 
tlons:    (1)    When   they   are   con- 
that  further  fighting  will  cost  them 
they  can  gain  and  (2)  when  they 
sure  that  they  can  win  more  at 
table  than  on  the  battlefield. 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lenin, 
faithfully  by  his  disciples  all 
from  Trotsky's  1918  negoUatlons  at 
Lltovsk   up   to   Tito   at   Trieste,    the 
at  Panmunjom.  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
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Tod^ly,  with  Uie  Russians  and  Chinese  in 

competition  for  leadership  of  the 

Tommunlst  movement.  It  has  become 

than  ever  for  either  camp  to  admit 

that  it  is  abandoning  a  "war  of  na- 

llberatlon."    Consequently,  when  the 

and  their  big  brothers  to  the  north 

are  convinced  that   they  can't  win, 

will  Just  stop  fighting — as  the 

guerrillas    did    in    Malaya,    la 

In  the  Fhilippinee.    and   in   Vene- 

wlth  the  thought  that  they 

may  stftft  again  on  a  more  au6plclo\is  day. 
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a  lull  coxild  come  this  winter — or  in 
or  6.     (In  Malaya,  after  all.  It  took 
for  the  guerrillas  to  get  dlsoo\ir- 
And    any   slackening    of   American 
on  or  military  pressure  is  likely  mere- 
lay  the  coming  of  such  a  temporary 
peace. 

I  cnulne  peace  In  Asia  does  not  seem 

so  long  as  the  Chinese  revolution 

In   its   virulent,    aggressive    stage. 

Mao  urgently  needs  to  get  control 

Buri^us  rtce  production  in  southeast 


^  7bat  he  needs  more  is  a  foreign  enemy. 

leaders  of   revolutions   in    this 

.  Hitler,  Stalin,  even  comic 

£  ukamo— he  has  found  that  nothing 

serve  to  keep  his  people  keyed  up, 

after  year,  to  the  feverish  zeal  and  end- 

whlch  his  theology  demands. 
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For  the  time  being,  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  conciliate  him  is  almost  certainly  hope- 
less. Even  if  the  tTnited  States  were  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  the  Pacific  arena,  his 
need  for  a  major  adversary  would  still  re- 
main. 

He  probably  would  find  it  In  Russia. 
India  and  the  other  border  states  are  too 
Impotent  to  look  like  convincing  bugaboos; 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of 
quick  and  easy  victims. 

Someday  the  Chinese  revolution  can  be 
expected  to  cool  off,  as  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion did;  and  then  it  may  be  possible  for 
other  countries  to  deal  with  China  on  some- 
thing like  normal  diplomatic  terms.  Mean- 
while, for  perhaps  a  generation,  the  pros- 
pect for  Asia  is  continual  turmoil  and  blood- 
shed. 

Nothing  America  can  do  will  prevent  it. 
But  a  policy  of  patient,  steadfast  contain- 
ment might  hasten  its  end,  helping  to  bring 
the  Chinese  revolution  a  little  earlier  Into 
its  mature,  lees  beUlcose  stage.  In  the  case 
of  Russia,  such  a  policy  has  worked  very  well 
Indeed — a  fact  easy  to  forget  In  the  midst  of 
our  current  troubles.  All  it  took  was  20 
years  of  imremlttlng  diplomatic,  economic 
and  military  effort. 

The  lessons  of  history,  therefore,  seem  to 
suggest  that  Johnson's  basic  course  is  prob- 
ably right.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  the  least 
dangerous  and  ultimately  the  least  costly  of 
any  of  the  alternatives  open  to  him.  And, 
as  always  in  international  affairs,  a  choice 
of  the  lesser  evil  is  about  the  best  anyone 
can  hopte  for. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  admin- 
istration's day-to-day  tactics  should  be  ex- 
empt from  criticism.  Surely  Johnson  has 
been  less  than  candid  in  explaining  what  we 
are  getting  into,  and  why.  The  contradic- 
tory statements  flowing  out  of  Washington 
and  Saigon  inevitably  have  stirred  up  con- 
fusion and  mistrust,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Domestic  political  considerations  often 
seem  to  weigh  too  heavily  in  Johnson's  de- 
cision— no  doubt  because  his  whole  life  has 
been  drenched  in  domestic  politics,  so  that 
he  has  little  visceral  understanding  of  the 
way  foreigners  think  and  feel.  •   •   • 

Criticism  on  matters  such  as  these  is  the 
plain  duty  of  the  press,  the  political  opposi- 
tion, and  the  ordinary  citizen  who  Is  inter- 
ested enough  to  keep  reasonably  Informed. 
Johnson  wo\ild  do  well  to  listen  to  them, 
instead  of  howling  like  a  cowhand  with  a 
centipede  in  his  boot;  maybe  their  conmients 
could  help  him  avoid  fumbles  in  the  future. 
Another  group  of  critics,  however,  need  not 
be  taken  too  seriously.  It  includes  many 
(though  not  all)  of  the  poets,  pediatricians, 
novelists,  painters,  and  professors  who  have 
been  making  so  much  noise  dvirlng  the  last 
4  months.  Most  of  them  are  deeply  humane 
j>eople  who  loathe  war  and  wish  It  wovild  go 
away.  •  •  •  They  have  every  right,  of  course, 
to  express  their  views  on  matters  of  universal 
concern.  But  their  professional  eminence — 
Robert  Lowell's  in  poetry,  Mark  Rothko's  in 
painting.  Dr.  Spock's  in  medicine — does  not 
automatically  endow  them  with  wisdom 
about  foreign  policy.  Here  their  opinions 
are  worth  just  about  as  much  as  Dean  Rusk's 
views  on  poetry  or  Robert  McNamara's  on 
raising  l>abie8 — which  are  also  matters  of 
universal  concern. 

Personally  I  am  Inclined  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  another  rebellious 
intellectual  who  in  addition  to  his  scholarly 
accomplishments,  has  considerable  experi- 
ence in  statec^aft.  He  is  Dr.  C.  Rajagopala- 
charl,  a  leader  in  India's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, a  companion  of  Gandhi,  a  pioneer 
in  civil  disobedience,  and  an  apostle  of  peace. 
He  also  served  after  independence  as  gover- 
nor general  of  India.  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  6.  he  spoke  to  "the  best 
brains  of  America"  about  their  "criticism 
and  rtdiciile"  of  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 


"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt."  he 
wrote,  "that  if  America  withdraws  and  leavei 
southeast  Asia  to  itself,  Conmiunlst  Chin* 
will  advance  and  seize  the  continent.  All 
the  people  of  Asia  will  soon  be  intimidated 
to  pay  homage  to  the  Communist  Parties  In 
each  of  the  regions  6f  Asia.  •  •  •  There  li 
no  hope  for  freedom  of  thovight  In  Asia  If 
the  hegemony,  if  not  the  empire,  of  Chin*. 
Is  established." 


Justice  Goldberg  to  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALtPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augtist  2. 1965 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  ap- 
pointing Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  as  JJS.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  President  JoHnson  has 
reaffirmed  our  basic  commitment  to  that 
world  body.  Justice  Goldberg  is  one  of 
America's  most  talented  public  servants, 
a  negotiator  of  unrivaled  skill,  and  a 
seasoned  and  able  leader  of  men.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  on  July  21,  expressed 
its  editorial  support  for  the  President's 
outstanding  nomination  and,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  that  edi- 
torial in  the  Record:  * 

Justice  Goldberg  to  the  Di.N. 

The  voice  that  speaks  for  the  United  Stata 
In  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
articulate,  persuasive,  exaptiuUc  And  rea- 
soned. Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, President  Johnson's  choice  to  succeed 
Adlai  Stevenson  as  UJf.  Ambassador,  has 
such  a  voice. 

Mr.  Johnson's  selection  was,  of  course,  a 
surprise.  Speculation  on  a  new  Ambassador 
had  naturally  centered  on  persons  with  ex- 
perience In  foreign  affairs  and  international 
diplomacy.  Justice  Goldberg's  backgroimd, 
as  lawyer,  union  ooimsel.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  High  Court  Judge,  touched  bxiit  little  in 
these  areas.  Yet  his  other  outstanding 
qualifications  would  seem  to  far  outbalance 
whatever  lack  of  formal  expertise  he  may 
have  in  the  arena  of  world  politics^ 

America's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  like  the  Ambassadors  of  all  other 
countries,  is  not  a  policymaker.  Policy  Is 
formed  in  the  White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  task  of  the  chief  Ujs.  repre- 
sentative is  to  carry  out  these  decisions,  to 
serve  as  the  spokesman  and,  If  need  be,  the 
defender  of  ofQcial  XJB.  Interests. 

Justice  Goldberg  should  be  able  to  fulfill 
this  need  admirably.  He  Is,  above  all  else, 
an  advocate,  with  great  talents  for  present- 
ing. arg\ilng  and  upholding  a  case.  His  fine 
legral  mind  and  debating  skills,  sharpened 
by  years  of  labor  negotiating,  will  be  put  to 
good  use  in  the  grlve-and-take  Sgumeata.- 
tlon  of  the  Security  Council,  wherf5  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  Is  most  on  public  dl^lay. 

In  lees  open  U2I.  forums,  in  the  private 
meetings  which  are  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  Justice  Goldberg  can  also  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  his  own.  Security  Coimcll 
proceedings  are  often  adversary-type  pro- 
cedures, where  an  articulate  toughness  is 
the  first  need.  But  in  the  quiet,  informal 
sessions  where  so  much  of  the  business  of 
the  world  organization  is  transacted,  debate 
must  give  way  to  a  reasoned  search  for  con- 
ciliation. The  Ambassador-designate  has 
q\iallties  which  siiit  him  for  both  kinds  of 
encounter. 
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It  Is  probably  not  easy  for  Justice  Oold- 
herK  to  give  up  his  place  on  the  High  Bench, 
rrosltlon  that  had  been  his  lifetime  am- 
bition. In  becoming  what  he  called  orur 
Nation's  advocate  of  peace  in  the  oouncU  of 
nations  he  faces  Immense  new  challenges. 
He  carries  to  these  challenges  not  only  tiie 
great  prestige  of  his  Supreme  Court  oflloe, 
but  innate  talents  that  give  every  promise  of 
gervlng  him— and  this  Repulblic — well  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Project  Head  Start  Going  Wonderfully 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  MIIjLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  openly  declared  war 
on  poverty  in  America  and  recommended 
to  Congress  broad  programs  to  cope 
with  pockets  of  deprivation  which  exist 
throughout  our  society  today. 

Congress  acted  with  all  due  speed  and 
detailed  deliberation  to  authoiize  steps 
which  would  assist  the  development  of 
economic  opportunity  in  America.  One 
of  the  programs  which  has  been  fostered 
by  this  speedy  attack  on  poverty  is  Proj- 
ect Head  Start.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  an  article 
from  July  15  issue  of  the  Times-Star  of 
Alameda,  Calif.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  outlines  how  well  the  head 
start  program  is  going  in  Alameda: 

Peojkct  Head  Start  Gomo  Wo«roEHruLLT 

Project  Head  Start,  designed  to  prepare 
preechool-age  children  to  meet  the  demands 
soon  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Is  going  won- 
derfully, according  to  Clarence  Kline,  Ala- 
meda's project  director. 

Head  start,  one  of  the  programs  sponsored 
nationally  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, is  open  to  children  who  will  eater 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  in  the  fall.  Na- 
tionally, the  program  is  aimed  at  primarUy 
the  less  wealthy  el«nents  of  the  individual 
oonununitles  in  which  it  exists. 

Thus  far,  42  yoimgsters  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  program.  Total  cap€kclty  at  the  two 
centers,  located  at  MasUck  and  John  Mulr 
Schools,  is  50  children.  When  the  program 
began  July  6,  37  children  were  eimjlled. 
Kline  said  that  family  visitations  are  being 
made  now,  and  "we  have  high  hopes  of  ful- 
filling the  capacity  by  the  end  of  the  third 

Kline  reported  that  dozens  of  people,  in- 
cluding teenagers  as  well  as  older  people, 
have  offered  their  aid  to  the  program.  In 
addition,  there  are  4  teachers  (ultimately 
to  allow  for  1  teacher  for  each  12  to  13 
students)  working  with  the  youth.  Three 
are  at  the  Mastlck  Center  and  one  is  at  John 
Mulr. 

Daily  activities  include  everything  from 
playing  to  listening  to  stOTies,  working  with 
arts  and  crafts,  listening  to  music,  and  tak- 
ing care  of  plants.  The  children  from  the 
Mastlck  group  went  to  Ben  Relmer's  nursery 
yesterday  and  after  a  tour  of  the  groimds, 
were  each  given  an  individual  plant  to  care 
for. 

Noting  that  "we  still  have  dates  available 
and  we  will  remain  very  flexible  in  our  jwo- 
gram  so  we  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren and  opportxinltles  available,"  Kline 
stressed  the  importance  of  community  par- 
ticipation In  the  program.  For  Instance,  he 
said   that   police   and   firemen  will   b«  re- 


quested to  come  speak  to  the  children  at  a 
future  date. 

"Maybe  the  people  assume  the  school  does 
It  all,  or  they  must  be  aMJrQached  first,"  he 
said,  "but  actually  we  woald  be  very  idaaa«d 
to  have  them  volunteer.  Any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  groups  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  these 
children." 

Doctor  and  dentist  appointments  have  also 
been  planned  for  the  children  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  additional  ap- 
pointments, if  they  prove  necessary. 

Furthermore,  nutrition  programs  are  part 
of  the  daily  schedule,  allowing  children  to 
have  not  only  milk.  Juice,  and  cookies,  but 
other  foods  which  many  of  than  have  never 
seen  or  tasted  befwe  as  well. 

Expressing  pleasure  with  the  parent  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  Kline  commented 
that  "90  percent  of  the  parents  are  respond- 
ing well."  Meetings  with  the  parents  are 
held  on  a  regular  basis,  giving  them  an  op- 
portimlty  to  discuss  child  development, 
nutrition,  the  progress  their  children  are 
making,  and  other  pertinent  topics. 


Memorial  Service  for  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fimeral 
services  for  the  late  Governor  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  on  July  19,  1965  which  were 
held  at  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Bloom- 
Ington,  HI.,  were  simple,  eloquent  and 
beautiful  in  closing  the  last  chapter  of 
his  book  of  life.  I  append  them  hereto 
for  all  members  to  read: 
Memorial  Servicb  for  Aslai  E.  Stevenson, 

July  19.  1965  at  the  Unitarian  Church, 

BLOOMiN(?roN,  III. 

(Conducted  by  Robert  Reed,  Minister) 

CALL  to   worship 

"In  the  time  of  trouble  the  Lord  shall  hide 
me  m  His  pavilion  •  •  •  He  shaU  set  me  up 
upon  a  rock  •  •  •  I  had  fainted  unless  I  had 
believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  Wait  on  the  Lord; 
be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart.'  (Verses  from  Psalm  27,  Mr. 
Stevenson's  favorite.) 

Prayer:  God  of  all,  transforming  spirit 
ever  rising  in  the  midst  of  life  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  persuading  ub,  consoling  us, 
and  binding  us  to  one  another,  our  days 
are  black  with  sorrow.  Our  father,  brother, 
friend,  tnisted  leader,  knidred  spirit,  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  Is  dead.  His  voice  is  silent. 
And  more  than  that  for  those  assembled  here 
he  looks  at  us,  he  touches  us,  he  walks  with 
us  no  more.  His  wisdom  and  his  wit,  his 
deep  concern  f<M-  everyone,  great  and  small, 
his  design  to  serve  the  buUding  of  a  world 
of  freedom,  peace,  and  and  Justice — aU  of 
these  are  with  us  still.  The  weU  is  full.  He 
left  it  so.  But  the  water  is  strangely  altered. 
Halted,  humbled  by  this  loss,  a  diverse  peo- 
ple, bringing  many  faiths  that  we  would 
hold  as  one,  we  turn  to  thee  that  we  may 
accept  his  dying,  be  freed  from  bondage  to 
despair,  and  see  again  the  glory  which  makes 
life  sweet  among  the  living  even  with  their 
dead.   Amen. 

SECOND  RXADINCS 

Here,  on  the  prairies  ci  Illinois  and  the 
Middle  West,  we  can  see  a  long  way  in  all 
directions.  We  look  to  east,  to  west,  to  north 
and  south.  Our  conmierce.  our  ideas,  come 
and  go  In  all  directions.    Here  there  are  no 


barriers,  no  defenses,  to  ideas  and  asplra^ 
tlons.  We  want  none;  we  want  no  shackles 
on  the  mind  or  the  spirit,  no  rigid  patterns 
of  thought,  no  iron  conformity.  We  want 
only  the  faith  and  conviction  that  triumpli 
In  free  and  fair  contests.  (Prom  welc(»iing 
address,  July  21, 1952). 

I  have  Bloomington  to  thank  for  the  most 
Important  lesson  I  have  learned  •  •  •  that 
in  quiet  places,  reason  abounds  •  •  •  that 
In  qiiiet  people,  there  Is  vision  and  purpose 
•  •  •  that  many  things  are  revealed  to  the 
humble  which  are  hidden  from  the  great. 
(Prom  the  courthouse  sqiiare  in  Blooming- 
ton,  m.,  on  the  evening  of  September  15, 

1948.)  .  ^     ^ 

I  think  that  one  of  our  most  Important 
tasks  •  •  •  is  to  convince  ourselves  and 
others — ^that  there  Is  nothing  to  fear  in 
difference;  that  difference,  in  fact,  la  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  invigorating  char- 
acteristics without  which  Ufe  would  become 
lifeless.  Here  lies  the  power  of  the  liberal 
way;  not  In  making  the  whole  world  •  •  • 
(adopt  our  ways) ,  but  In  helping  ovu-selves 
and  others  to  see  some  of  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  viewpoints  other  than  one's  own: 
in  encouraging  the  free  exchange  of  ideas; 
in  welcoming  fresh  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life;  in  urging  the  fullest,  most  vig- 
orous use  of  critical  self-examination.  (Prom 
a  fairly  recently  letter,  last  year  or  so.  to 
Senator  Maurine  Neuberc^.) 

We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
spaceships,  dependent  upon  its  vulnerable 
reserves  of  air  and  soU;   all  committed  for 
our  safety  to  its  security  and  peace;   pre- 
served from  annihilation  cmlj  by  the  care, 
the  work,  and  I  wUl  say  the  love  we  give  our 
fragile  craft.    We  cannot  maintain  it — ^half 
fortunate,  half  miserable,  half  confident,  half 
despairing,     half     slave — ^to     the     ancient 
enemies  of  man — ^half  free  In  a  liberation  of 
resources  undreamed  of  until  this  day.    No 
craft,  no  crew  can  travel  safely  with  such 
vast  contradictions.    On  their  resolution  de- 
pends the  survival  of  us  all.     (Prom  Adlai 
Stevenson's  final  speech.) 
prayer 
Above  the  broad  prairies  rose  the  fragile 
vessel  of  a  human  life  striving  to  realize  the 
fullness  of  itself.    Day  by  day  his  greatness 
grew  from  small  beginnings  hardly  recognised 
by  those  close  by  steadUy  to  become  a  giant 
among  men  everywhere.    He  stood  among  us 
as  a  beacon  light  unwavering  for  kindly  re- 
lations among  men,  for  words  that  took  men 
seriously    and   enabled   them   to   see   more 
clearly,  for  gentle  htunor  yielding  a  better 
perspective  on  things,  for  reason,  conscience, 
and  self-criticism,  for  personal  integrity,  for 
freedom  and  for  Justice,  and  for  steadfast 
service  to  peace  among  men.  , 

Shall  all  of  this  be  lost  with  the  sudden 
coming  of  his  death?  Dare  we  not  instead  be- 
lieve that  one  so  much  involved  in  life  as 
our  beloved  has  long  since  won  his  place 
in  the  enduring  heart  of  being.  Dare  we  not 
believe  Indeed  that  his  being  lies  within  \is 
stUl  as  a  gift  received  by  us  from  him.  as 
surely  as  the  grief  we  feel  today  because  he 
has  become  so  deeply  a  part  of  us.  Di^e  we 
not  believe  that  even  such  as  we  may  learn 
more  greatly  to  express  the  qualities  that  we 
have  found  so  dear  In  him.  Dare  we  not 
.believe  that  the  greatness  of  this  man  like 
the  glory  of  the  Ulustrtous  sons  of  man  be- 
fore him  will  continue  to  lead  us  on.  OThou 
Lord  of  Belng-Wlthout-End  made  known  to 
us  supremely  through  one  another,  teach  us 
as  he  has  taught  that  human  life  Is  sweet 
and  purposeful  even  thoiogh  it  shall  be  lost, 
show  us  that  we,  too.  may  be  confident  of  the 
ways  of  goodness  if  only  we  will  give  our- 
selves to  doing  good,  and  encourage  us  to 
serve  more  fully  in  ourselves  the  virtues  dis- 
closed In  him.   Amen. 

CLOSING   RXADINCS 

May  each  of  us  live  as  a  binder  together  of 
those   who  are   divided,   an  encourager  of 
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A  TkiBUTE  TO  Ain.Ai  Stevenson 
(By  Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley,  President, 
V  iltarian  Unlversalist  Association) 
Fery  presence  of  this  company  speaks 
eloquently    and    more    tenderly    th€«i 
ig  that  we  can  say  or  sing.    But  here 
community  and  the  church   of  his 
od  and  of  lifelong  associations,   we 
pay  to  Govemor  Stevenson  our  most  inti- 
mate apid  final  tribute,  in  a  time  of  lasting 
at  tor  all  mankind, 
of  those  who  have  loved  him  the 
and  most  dearly  are  with  us.  yet  the 
oon^jany    at    Waahington's    National 
ral  bowed  aa  reverently  in  his  honor; 
and  ati  tesmen  and  the  common  people  alike, 
the  wc  rid  aroxind  have  tfUcen  him  to  their 
hearts,  and  will  mold  his  memory  into  their 
"ge  of  the  best  life  and  prophecy  of 
in  the  20th  century. 
Stevenaon    was    destined    by    his 
and  his  own  nature  for  public  serv- 
although  in  moments  he  shrank 
role,  he  also  thrived  upon  it.    It 
once  a  hitter  cup  that  he  had  to 
md  the  elixir  of  life  that  lifted  him 
fulfillment  of  his  own  powers.     He 
t  have  thought  that  he  had  accomp- 
snough,   for   th»o   were   disappoLnt- 
publlc  and  private,  and  yet  unmis- 
he  was  called  to  greatness;  and  the 
shines   In  the  firmament   of   the 
was  radiant  in  his  person  and  reso- 
his  voice.    Neither  ancient  Israel  nor 
New   York   could    produce    a   more 
e    spokesman    for    Justice    and    the 
If  Winston  Chxirchill  could  turn  a 
as  well,  it  was  not  to  liquidate  the 
but   to   keep    the    past    upon    her 
whereas  Govemor  Stevenson  under- 
tougher  task  primarily  of  persuad- 
'on  to  minimize  Its  sovereignty  and 
its  hopes  and  fears  with  those  of 
I  ations.     In   his   own   words   his  at- 
yaa    "to    defrost    a    segment    of    the 
window  through  which  we  see  others 
"^  see  us."  and  thereby  to  Increase 
ding   and    fraternity   among  men. 
sd  very  recently  that  change  Is  not 
enemy  of  man,  but  violence  is  that 
If  political  success  Is  to  raise  the 
the   national    debate   and    of   the 
dialog;  to  make  truly  qualified  peo- 
more  at  home  in  public  life,  and  to 
B    one's   country    and    mankind    for 
tl  len  he  achieved  success  emphatically 
dr^atlcaUy.     We  shall   remember  his 
of  greatness  and  goodness. 
sJJute  him  for  his  modesty  and  his 
for  his  ability  and  his  affability, 
vlsdom  and  his  wit.  and  for  his  fail- 
hla  successes.    His  mind  was  extra- 
free  from  prejudice,  and  subservi- 
1  he  truth.    If  at  times  he  seemed  to 
to  make  decisions,  It  was  because 
the  moral  context  for  the  work- 


ani  wer. 


coi  mted 


a  philosopher  and  a  politician.    All 

ited  with  him,  but  none  too  much. 

m  American,  but  he  died  In  England. 

a  Democrat,  but  his  family  newspa- 

vhich  he  was  a  part  owner.  Is  He- 

u     He  was  a  Unitarian,  but  in  our 

his   fiag-draped   casket  lay  fittingly 

ecimienlcal  Episcopal  altar.    In  the 

hie  career  he  was  an  Ambassador 

'  rnlted  Nations,  with  strong  con  vie - 

his  own,  and  with  an  unflinching 


fidelity  to  his  country  and  his  President. 
If  there  ever  seemed  to  be  contradictions  in 
his  life,  Emerson's  explanation  Is  applicable, 
"to  be  great  la  to  be  misunderstood."  He 
was  not  Just  an  American  or  only  a  Dem- 
ocrat, or  exclurtvely  a  Unitarian  or  solely 
an  Ambassador.  He  was  also  always  the 
universal  citizen.  His  patriotism  was  in- 
tense, but  it  had  no  bounds.  His  politics 
were  both  purposeful  and  personal.  And 
the  cardinal  principles  of  his  religion  were 
freedom  and  human  dignity. 

My  friend  and  colleague  Robert  Richard- 
son reminds  me  that  their  great-grandfather 
Jesse  Fell,  would  be  very  proud  to  have  us  say 
that  the  Govemor  was  truly  Llncolnesque  In 
his  idealism,  his  integrity,  his  compassion, 
and  his  hvunor,  as  well  as  in  his  love  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  devoted  son,  and 
brother,  and  father.  He  was  a  loyal  friend. 
And  he  was  a  servant  to  all  the  children  of 
men.  In  that  distant  day  when  nobody 
rattles  a  saber  and  nobody  drags  a  chain,  his 
name  will  shine  with  an  ever-increasing 
luster. 

He  understood  not  only  democracy  and 
communism,  but  likewise  the  moving  forms 
and  shadows  of  a  world  revolution.  He  was 
not  cowed  by  complexity,  but  kept  his  eye  on 
the  goals  that  he  knew  to  be  worth  every 
effort  that  could  be  bent  in  their  direction. 
He  believed  In  a  better  world  that  we  our- 
selves can  and  must  create  here  an  now. 

A  decade  ago,  with  his  friend  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  he  was 
a  prophetic  advocate  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  publlsheth  peace. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  once  said  that  if  we  only 
had  more  visionaries  among  our  statesmen, 
we  might  get  something  really  practical  done. 
Adlai  Stevenson  was  that  kind  of  a  statesman. 
Thought  there  was  a  poignancy  In  his  life 
that  matched  the  hungers  of  his  heart  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  being,  he  had  a  faith 
that  was  greater  than  any  problem  or  perils 
or  defeat.  And  he  was  able  to  say  with  Esdras 
"Great  is  the  truth  and  mighty  above  all 
things." 

"The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal  be- 
cause it  Is  known  with  God  and  with  men. 
When  It  is  present,  men  take  example  at  It, 
and  when  it  Is  gone,  they  desire  It.  It  wear- 
eth  a  crown  and  trliunpheth  forever,  having 
gotten  the  victory,  striving  for  undefiled  re- 
wards." 


Reatism  and  Prudence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
thoughtful  column  of  July  30,  the  dis- 
tinguished analyst  and  commentator, 
Walter  Lippmann,  has  evaluated  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  President 
Johnson's  statement  to  the  American 
people  of  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Lippmann  has  pointed  out  that  the 
President  has  decided,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  to  fight  a  limited  war  in  Viet- 
nam, to  reject  serious  escalation,  and  to 
increase  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve 
a  negotiated  settlement.  He  has  gone  on 
to  suggest  that  these  decisions  are  "real- 
istic and  as  a  result  the  American  posi- 
tion Is  strengthened  and  improved." 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  our  proper  policy  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  limited  war  designed  to 


deter  aggression  and  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation  directed  and  sup- 
ported externally;  persistent  efforts  to 
achieve  international  negotiations  based 
on  the  Gteneva  accords;  and  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, under  United  Nations'  guaranteta. 
In  the  difBcult  months  which  lie  ahead 
I  hope  that  these  goals,  which  are  con- 
sistent with  those  outlined  by  Mr.  Lipp. 
mann,  can  be  actively  and  aggressively 
pursued.  ^ 

I  include  Mr.  LIppmann's  analysis  for 
our  colleagues'  Information: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  30,  1965] 
Realism  and  Prudence 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  decisions  taken  by  the  President  as  the 
result  of  the  review  of  the  situation  in  "Viet- 
nam are,  it  seems  to  me,  realistic,  and  as  a 
result,  the  American  position  Is  strengthened 
and  improved.  The  crucial  Issue  which  he 
had  to  resolve  was  what  this  country  should 
do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  lost  to  the  Vietcong 
the  control  of  virtually  aU  the  highw^  and 
most  of  the  vUlages  and  territory  o^kouth 
Vietnam.  Should  the  United  States  volun- 
teer to  fight  the  war  which  Saigon  has  so 
very  nearly  lost,  substituting  American  troops 
for  the  Vietnamese  troops,  taking  military 
command  of  aU  the  fighting  forces  and  of  the 
government  in  Saigon?  Or  should  the  United 
States  defend  its  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
for  the  ptu-pose  of  negotiating  a  political 
settlement? 

The  difference  between  these  two  strategies 
is  aU  the  difference  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  unlimited  and  illimitable  war  that  could 
escalate  Into  total  war,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  limited  war,  as  the  President  calls 
it  a  "measured"  war,  which  is  clearly  within 
American  military  power,  demands  no  ex- 
horbitant  sacrifice,  and  keeps  the  struggle 
within  the  posslbUlty  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. The  President  on  Wednesday  tm- 
nounced,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  his 
choice  between  these  two  strategies.  Al- 
though he  repeated  the  grand  formulas  of  a 
great  war.  in  fact  his  decision  as  of  now  is  to 
fight  a  limited  war.  The  size  of  the  callup 
Is  in  accord  with  this  decision:  the  addi- 
tional troops  are  sufllcient.  or  can  be  made 
sufficient,  for  a  limited  and  defensive 
strategy.  They  would  be  absurdly  inade- 
quate if  our  objectives  were  the  reconquest 
of  South  Vietnam.  Instead  of  126.000  men, 
the  troops  needed  would,  according  to  the 
usual  formula  of  10  to  1  for  guerrilla  war, 
mean  more  nearly  a  million. 

There  la  additional  evidence  from  the  offi- 
cial disclosures  on  Wednesday  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  decided  against  a  serious  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  North  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  under  pressure  to  send  the  bombers 
into  the  heart  of  North  Vietnam.  Into  the 
area  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  where  are  the 
industries  and  the  population  centers'  of  the 
country.  WhUe  it  is  never  wise  for  a  com- 
mander to  say  what  he  will  not  do,  there  Is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  not  to  bomb  the  p)opulatlon 
centers,  and  to  avoid  putting  Hanoi  In  the 
position  where,  having  nothing  to  lose  in 
tlie  north.  It  uses  its  formidable  army  to 
invade  South  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  high  U.S.  Government  officials 
have  let  it  be  known  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  comb  the  countryside  to  eliminate  the 
Vietcong  from  the  villages,  but  rather  to 
confine  ourselves  to  conventional  military 
action. 

Along  with  the  decision  to  keep  the  war 
limited,  the  President  has  launched  a  strong 
diplomatic  campaign  for  a  negotiated  peace. 
He  has  in  the  past  proposed,  or  hinted  at. 
most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  elements  of  his 
campaign.  But  the  combination  he  de- 
scribed on  Wednesday  is  new  and  impressive. 
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in  calling  upon  the  United  Nations  and  on 
S  member  governments,  severally  or  Jointly, 
to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end.  he  has,  for 
the  first  Ume  I  think,  given  the  mediators 
Bomething  concrete  to  talk  about  with  HanoL 

The  President  has  agreed  that  the  prlncl- 
oies  of  the  1954  agreements,  which  are  the 
declared  war  alms  of  Hanoi,  are  an  acceptable 
basis  of  negotiation,  and  that  we  are  pre- 
pared m  South  Vietnam,  or  In  all  Vietnam, 
to  accept  elections  supervised  by  %he  U.N. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  position  taken  by 
Secretary  Dulles  10  years  ago,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's v?lllingness  to  return  to  "the  purpose 
of  the  1954  agreements"  opens  the  door  wide 
in  principle  to  a  negotiated  settlement. 

K-obably.  Hanoi  wlU  stlU  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate For  the  Vietcong  and  Hanoi  are  within 
glght  of  a  mUitary  victory,  not  over  the 
United  States  but  over  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment, and  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that 
General  Westmoreland  with  his  reinforce- 
ments can  prevent  that.  But  even  If  he 
cannot  prevent  It,  the  strategy  adopted  by 
the  President  will  leave  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
vincible in  Vietnam,  with  the  United  States 
exercising  an  Influence  which  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored In  the  eventual  settlement. 


The  Warsaw  Uprising 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augtist  2, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  all  Americans  should  be  re- 
minded that  August  1,  designated  War- 
saw Uprising  Day,  marks  the  21st  anni- 
versary of  the  historic  act  of  Polish 
patriots  to  liberate  their  capital,  the  city 
of  Warsaw  from  its  cruel  and  inhuman 
Nazi  occupiers. 

In  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  im- 
pressive proclamation  of  last  year,  desig- 
nating August  1  as  Warsaw  Uprising  Day, 
the  President  acted  on  the  premise  that 
the  American  people  regard  the  actions 
of  the  Polish  patriots  in  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising as  a  great  manifestation  of  bravery 
and  devotion  to  home  and  country.  He 
urged  that  this  historic  effort  should 
serve  to  inspire  people  evenrwhere  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  our  Presi- 
dent are  just  as  meaningful  a  year  later 
as  they  were  when  proclaimed.  The  im- 
portance of  being  reminded  of  the  val- 
iant and  heroic  eflforts  of  a  captive  nation 
to  overthrow  its  oppressors  is  vital  to  all 
of  us  living  in  the  free  world  today. 

Today  the  Nazi  occupiers  are  but  a  re- 
corded historic  failure,  but  the  memory 
of  their  cruelty,  their  arrogance  and 
their  lack  of  interest  in  humanity  is  as 
vivid  as  it  was  a  score  of  years  ago.  Un- 
fortunately the  patriots  of  Poland  who 
survived  the  punishments  meted  out  by 
the  Nazis  to  the  Polish  people,  whether 
actually  participating  in  the  uprising  or 
not,  were  not  to  enjoy  freedom  when  the 
Nazi  forces  were  finally  subdued. 

All  too  soon  a  new  and  sinister  force 
took  over  the  destiny  of  Poland  and  sub- 
jected its  freedwn-loving  pec«)le  to  a  life 
of  privation  and  servitude  imder  Cwn- 


munist  leadership  as  bad  as  that  of  tiie 
Nazis. 

Today  the  Polish  people  are  still  de- 
nied the  right  of  self-determination. 
Today  as  In  1944  they  are  subject  to  the 
whims  of  an  alien  master.  Today  their 
lives  are  still  regulated  and  nonconform- 
ity assures  a  swift  and  dire  punishment. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  21  years 
after  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  a 
people's  courage  ever  recorded  anywhere 
on  the  pages  of  history,  we  must  remind 
ourselves  that  the  Polish  people  like  all 
the  people  behind  the  curtains  and  the 
wall  erected  by  Communist  dictatorship 
are  still  held  captive.  They  are  held  In 
bondage  by  those  whose  power  can  only 
be  maintained  as  long  as  there  are  no 
free  elections  and  no  toleration  of  the 
pec^le's  voice  and  will. 

On  this  day  we  pray  that  soon  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world  may  be  such  that 
those  who  love  freedom  may  be  able  to 
assert  themselves  to  the  extent  that 
domination  of  the  weak  by  stronger,  for- 
eign powers  will  end  and  that  all  men 
may  choose  their  own  leaders,  pursue 
their  own  choice  of  occupation,  worship 
how  and  as  they  please,  and  be  assured 
of  living  in  peace  and  security.  This 
goal  to  the  pessimist  i^an  impossibility; 
to  the  optimist  a  golden  era;  but  to  us  as 
Americans  it  is  but  the  practical  attain- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  world  of  but 
a  fraction  of  what  we  in  America  have 
long  enjoyed.  May  this  anniversary  re- 
mind us  of  our  obligations  as  Americans 
and  help  us  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  attainment,  worldwide,  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  alL 


Greater  Air  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  29, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
announcement  regarding  a  new  national 
educational  program  to  reduce  general 
aviation  accidents  and  promote  greater 
air  safety.  As  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress know,  general  aviation  includes 
private  flying,  business  aviation  of  the 
tjrpe  being  employed  by  increasing  num- 
bers of  U.S.  corporations,  crop  dusting, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  other  types  of 
flying  being  done  in  the  Nation  except 
that  performed  by  the  military  services 
and  the  airlines.  It  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  boxmds,  both  in  hours  flown  and 
numbers  of  private  and  corporate  air- 
craft involved. 

Any  soimd  program  to  promote  greater 
safety  in  this  segment  of  aviation  and 
bring  It  up  to  the  level  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial air  carriers  which  are  the  safest 
in  the  world,  deserves  support  and  as  an 
Air  Force  veteran  of  World  War  n,  I 
salute  all  efforts  such  as  this  latest  one 
to  add  to  the  fine  work  already  being 
done  by  Government  agencies,  aircraft 
manufactm'ers  and  pilots,  groups   and 


organizations,   and  many   others   am- 
cemed  with  safety. 

The  Flight  Safety  Foundation,  with 
headquarters  In  New  York  City,  will  carry 
out  the  new  educational  program  on  a 
national  scale  with  the  full  backing  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  Foun- 
dation is  a  nonprofit  corporation,  headed 
by  a  distinguished  retired  officer,  Maj. 
Gen.  Joseph  D.  Caldara,  who  has  h^d  the 
post  of  Director  of  Air  Safety  Research 
for  the  Air  Force.  I  know  personally  one 
of  its  vice  presidents,  Ansel  E.  Talbert, 
who  made  a  fine  record  as  an  editor  and 
foreign  correspondent  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  before  he  took  up  his  present 
work;  his  family  and  ancestors  have 
lived  in  my  neck  of  the  woods  since  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War;  and  during 
World  War  n  he  was  promoted  from  pri- 
vate to  lieutenant  colonel. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  Interested  in  fol- 
lowing developments  In  this  natiCHial 
safety  educational  program,  which  will 
affect  many  of  their  constituents  as  wdl 
as  corporations  located  in  their  district. 
Flight  Safety  Foundation  Undhitakes  Na- 
tional Educational  Peogbam  To  RB>uaB 
General  Aviation  Accidents 
The  Plight  Safety  Foundation  wlU  under- 
take an  extensive  new  national  educatlcmal 
program  with  the  backing  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  aimed  specifically  at  re- 
ducing accidents  In  general  aviation,  Maj. 
Gen.  Joseph  D.  Caldara,  UJ3.  Air  Force  re- 
tired, president  of  the  foundatlwi,  announced 
yesterday. 

General  aviation  Is  the  rapidly  growing 
segment  of  the  aviation  community  com- 
prising all  flying  other  than  airline  and  mili- 
tary. It  includes  both  private  flying  and 
business  aviation,  and  such  specialized  fields 
as  crop  dusting. 

General  Caldara  disclosed  that  the  prime 
objective  of  the  foxindatlon's  program  would 
be  to  persuade  pilots  and  others  In  general 
aviation  to  upgrade  their  flight  proficiency 
and  knowledge  as  the  chief  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  aircraft  tuxldents. 

He  noted  that  the  immense  value,  safety- 
wise,  of  a  professional  approach  had  been 
demonstrated  beyond  any  possible  doubt  by 
the  excellent  safety  record  attained  by  cor- 
porations employing  well-trained  profes- 
sional pUots,  and  stressing  good  maintenance 
at  all  times.  This  was  comparable  to  the 
operational  safety  level  of  the  U.S.  airlines, 
he  said.  * 

General  Caldara,  who  on  March  1,  1964.  be- 
came president  of  the  Flight  Safety  Founda- 
tion, a  completely  Independent,  nonprofit, 
nongovernment  organization — supported  by 
more  than  300  corporations  located  In  the 
United  States  and  many  other  nations — gave 
detaUs  of  the  new  educational  program  to 
representatives  of  the  aviation  and  dally  press 
at  special  meetings  held  last  week  at  the 
Wings  Club  (Hotel  Blltmore,  43d  and  Madi- 
son in  New  YOTk  City)  and  at  the  National 
Press  Club  In  Washington. 

General  Caldara  reported  that  a  mall  cam- 
paign comprising  a  series  of  letters  explain- 
ing objectives  and  details  of  the  general 
aviation  safety  program  would  be  employed 
at  once  to  reach  approximately  11.600  differ- 
ent aviation  organizations  and  key  person- 
nel Including  State  aviation  departments, 
operators  of  fixed  bases,  and  by  private  and 
business  pUots,  manufacturers  and  firms  do- 
ing aircraft  modification,  fiylng  clubs,  air- 
port managers,  flying  farmers,  flying  physi- 
cians, flying  lawyers,  and  many  others. 

A  "FSF  flight  safety  kit,"  he  dlscloeed, 
wUl  be  sent  on  a  monthly  basis  to  the  same 
group.  This  win  include  a  flight  safety  edu- 
cation cartoon,  special  aircraft  accident  sum- 
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uid  analyada  reports,  safety  bulletins. 
Items  having  a  bearing  on  aircraft 
prevention, 
totmdatloai.  according  to  O^ieral  Cal- 
plans   to   provide   and   supervise  the 
of  at  least  100  visual  programing 
Thsoe  tiectronlc  pushbutton  d»- 
bllow  a  pUot  to  test  and  update  his 
Imovledge  on  a  true  or  false  question- 
basis,  through  films  which  will 
at  frequent  Intervals. 
Flight   Safety   Foundation,    General 
revealed,  will  put  out  these  devices 
to  facilities  throughout  the  conti- 
Unlted  States  iised  by  general  avla- 
The  devices  will  be  in  operation 
8  hours  a  day. 

Flight  Safety  Foundation,  according 
Caldara.  will  develop  and  conduct 
one   flight   safety   rally   of    S    days 
during  the  next  year  in  a  conven- 
l^c&tlon  for   pilots   and    other   general 
people   In   each    of   the   following 
Eastom  region.  New  York  City  area; 
",  Va.,  area.     Central  region.  Wich- 
■n&  and    Omaha.    Nebr.,    area, 
region.    Dallas,    Tex.,    area    and 
City,    Okla..    area.    Western   re- 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areas 
Ifortland,    Oreg.-Seattle,    Wash.,    area, 
to  conduct  special  conferences  on 
and  take  part  In -aviation  meetings 
by  manufacturers,  aircraft  modi- 
firms.    State    aviation   officials    and 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


August  2,  1965 


wUl  be  periodic  safety  presentations 

of  the  fEve  FAA  regional  headquar- 

the  q)eclal  Flight  Safety  Foimda- 

wcwklng  full  time  on  the  general 

educational    program    will    attend 

n  eetlngs  on  safety  as  required.    On  a 

r  ersonallzed  basis  the  general  aviation 

project  stair  will  provide  a  hot  line 

y  service  for  answering  questions  sent 

elephone,  telegram,  or  airmail  letter 

Ipants  In  the  program  and  it  will 

numeroxis    field    visits    and    make 

contacts    with    organizations    and 

participating. 

■ull-ttme  staff  will  be  headed  by  Allen 

sr,  vice  president,  operations  of  FSF 

deputy;    and   wlH    Include   research 

Information  and  education  special - 

an  operation  safety  survey  team. 


pax  ;lclpants 


FAA  L|t7Ncrb  Sajttt  Progbam  To  Resjitct! 
Gen  BUZ.  Aviattow  AccinEirrs 
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-reaching  safety  campaign  to  reduce 
aviation  aircraft  accidents  was  an- 

yesterday  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
following   the   award   of   a   $268,635 

to  the  night  Safety  Foundation, 
launch  Project  GAPE — general  avla- 
"  education. 


of  the  year-long  project  as  stated 
will  be  to  "develop  and  apply  an 
educatlbnal  program  which  will  persuade  the 
general  aviation  segment  of  the  aviation 
commu  ilty  to  upgrade  its  flight  proficiency 
kn  >wledge  In  order  to  reduce  the  num- 
Uicraft  accidents." 
I  rogram.  with  the  support  of  the  gen- 
1  atlon  indtistry,  various  general  avia- 
ofganlzatlons,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
■  others,  will  supplement  FAA's  own 
and  continuing  efforts   in  safety 
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Oenefal  aviation  is  the  largest  segnient  of 

community.     It   Includes    all 

except  military  and  airline  and  is 

"  of  more  than  88.000  active  aircraft, 

300,000  pUots. 

GAPB  wUl  be  directed  to  the  solu- 

what  has  been  the  main  problem 

most  general  aviation  accidents  In 

rears— lack  of  pilot  proficiency  and 

~  ot  safe  flight  procedtires  and  prac- 

■e  woe  the  chief  reasons  for  al- 

peroent  of  the  slightly  more  than 

Sfvlatlon  accidents  in  1964. 
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Scheduled  to  be  kicked  off  Immediately 
with  reporting  to  FAA  to  begin  October  1.  the 
program  will  cover  every  facet  of  genwal 
aviation  operations. 

Some  ll.flOO  different  organizations  and 
aviation  Izaduatry  personnel  will  be  con- 
tacted and  their  cooperation  requested  In 
supporting  a  nationwide  program  of  acci- 
dent prevention  through  a  vigorous  publicity 
campaign,  displays,  meetings,  seminars,  spe- 
cial conferences,  personal  contacts,  and 
similar  educational  activities. 

A  large  variety  of  safety  educational  and 
promotional  kits  will  be  developed  and  sent 
to  program  participants  on  a  regular  monthly 
basis.  The  kits  will  consist  of  pilot  news 
bulletins,  accident  summaries,  safety  edu- 
cation cartoons,  "cause  and  ciore"  bulletins, 
posters,  special  accident  reports,  mechanics 
bulletins,  and  other  safety  material. 

At  least  100  film  projectors  will  be  rotated 
among  various  airports  showing  fllmstrlps  on 
safety.  These  will  be  in  operation  8  to  12 
hours  a  day  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  at 
general  avaiation  activity  airports. 

Flight  safety  surveys  will  be  offered  gen- 
eral aviation  operators  on  their  filght  and 
maintenance  operations.  Three-day  safety 
seminars  will  be  conducted  at  key  cities. 
Special  conferences  and  meetings  will  be  held 
with  regional  FAA  officials,  airplane  and 
equipment  manufacturers,  State  aviation  offi- 
cials, and  others.  Semiannual  safety  rallies 
for  the  flying  public  will  be  conducted  on 
an  area  b€isis. 

Flight  Safety  Foundation  will  furnish  field 
personnel  to  help  organize  local  programs  and 
establish  personal  contact  with  program  par- 
ticipants. FSF  also  will  provide  a  hot  line 
advisory  service  to  answer  questions  from 
program  participants  in  the  field. 

Quarterly  progress  reports  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  FAA  throughout  the  course  of  the 
program  with  a  final  summary  report  late  in 
1966. 


Miami  Newspapers  Endorse  President's 
I       Position  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
good  cause,  the  people  of  southern 
Florida,  just  as  all  Americans,  are  ex- 
pressing great  concern  about  the  Nation's 
position  and  efforts  in  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  has  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Our  nonmilitary 
economic  aid  in  this  time  amounted  to 
some  $2.8  billion,  and  we  have  at  the 
same  time  been  involved  in  a  military 
effort  to  one  degree  or  another.  Only  in 
recent  months,  however,  has  this  turmoU 
been  so  grave  as  to  capture  the  attention 
and  anxiety  of  all  Americans.  With 
President  Johnson's  message  last  week,  it 
has  become  common  knowledge  that  the 
CMnmunist  aggression  in  South  Vietnam 
constitutes  the  United  States  most  cru- 
cial problem  on  the  international  scene. 

Editorial  reaction  to  the  President's 
message  is  contained  in  two  of  Florida's 
finest  newspapers,  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Miami  News.  Endorsing  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  both  to  build  up  our  mili- 
tary involvement  and  simultaneously  to 
plea  for  peaceful  settlement  at  the  con- 


ference table,  these  two  editorials  repr^. 
sent,  I  am  confident,  the  consensus  ot  the 
citizens  of  Florida's  Fourth  District  and 
the  United  States. 

For  their  lucid  articulation  of  the  post- 
tlon  I  share  with  so  many  Americans,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  each  Member's  at- 
tention these  two  articles  whlch,itf>peared 
in  the  July  29. 1965,  editions  of  the  Miami 
News  and  the  Miami  Herald: 
[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  July  29 
1965] 

We'BI     COMMrTTED PERIOD 

Only  in  its  moderation  was  President 
Johnson's  announcement  on  Vietnam  a  sur- 
prise for  the  Nation. 

In  the  past  week  Mr.  Johnson  has  con- 
sulted scores  and  even  hupdreds  of  C3bn- 
gresemen,  military  advisers,  aids  and  prl- 
vate  citizens  In  the  startling  absence  of  na- 
tional debate. 

The  people  have  been  prei>ared  for  prodi- 
gies of  national  effort  in  southeast  Asia. 
Yet  when  the  President  spoke  from  this  prod- 
uct of  decision -by-consultation  he  asked 
only  for  a  doubling  of  the  draft  calls  and 
the  dispatch  of  some  50,000  more  troops  to 
Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  effort  will  be  partial*  and  the 
physical  commitment  piecemeal — If  more  pa- 
cific schemes  fall.  For  once,  however,  the 
piirpose  is  clear.  The  President's  "carefully 
measiired"  steps  were  described  In  carefully 
measured  words  which  will  permit  little 
twisting  abroad.    He  said: 

"Our  power  Is  a  vital  shield  (against  Asian 
communism).  If  we  are  driven  from  the 
field  in  Vietnam,  then  no  nation  can  ever 
again  have  the  same  confidence  In  our  prom- 
ise or  protection.  In  each  land  the  forces 
of  independence  would  be  wcEikened.  And 
an  Asia  so  threatened  by  Communist  domi- 
nation woiild  ImperU  the  security  of  the 
United  States  itself." 

This  is  the  premise  of  TJ.S.  policy  in  south- 
east Asia.  Thoughtful  men  may  quarrel 
with  it  successfully,  but  the  commitment  It 
Implies  Is  now  irrevocable. 

In  the  name  of  the  United  States  its  Presi- 
dent has  proclaimed  no  surrender  and  no 
retreat.  The  escalation  is  on.  It  can  be 
lowered  or  halted  only  by  surrender  or  sin- 
cere negotiation  on  the  other  side. 

To  this  end  the  President  left  a  door  open 
at  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  United  States  has  been  remiss  in 
anything,  it  can  be  faulted  historically  for 
falling  to  go  to  the  forum  of  nations  before 
this  time. 

History  may  not  show,  however,  that  the 
U.N.  is  feeble  and  hamstrung  by  the  Soviet 
veto.  Thus  in  naked  reality  there  has  had 
to  be  recoiuse  to  other  methods  of  determin- 
ing a  political  Issue.  We  hope  that  Am- 
bassador Croldberg  will  move  the  world  or- 
ganization.   But,  in  short,  we  doubt  It. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  on  the  other 
hand  of  general  public  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  charge  to  the  Nation. 

He  was  clear,  precise,  forthright,  humble, 
and  convincing.  He  did  not  bluster,  nor 
did  he  plead.  He  laid  It  on  the  line.  It 
was.  we  think,  the  best  performance  of  his 
political  lifetime. 

But  it  was  also,  in  southeast  Asia,  a  grim 
demarcation  of  the  point  of  no  return. 


[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  July  29,  1965] 

Asks  U.N.  Aid:   Johnson  Hopes  fc»  Peace, 

GiROSFOs  Was 

President  Johnson's  determination  that 
democracy  wlU  trltunph  in  the  steaming 
Jungles  of  southeast  Asia  is  exceeded  only 
by  his  patient  efforts  to  secure  peace  at  the 
conference  table. 

Before  he  announced  his  "agonizing  and 
painful  duty"  to  double  the  size  of  American 
military  forces   In  Vietnam,   the   President 
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^jted  in  somber  tones  that  "15  efforts  have 
K^^made  to  start  discussion*  with  the  Com- 
-unlsts" — aU  without  response. 

"But  we  WlU  persist."  he  declared,  a  vow 
that  he  emphasized  in  his  Initial  assignment 
JoXrthur  GoJdberg,  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr  Johnson  sent  a  special  message  yester- 
day to  U  Thant,  the  UJJ.  Secretary  General, 
urilng  that  "all  the  resources,  energy,  and 
taunense  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  bo 
employed  to  find  ways  to  halt  aggression  and 
Dring  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Johnson's  statement  to  the  Nation  was 
not  totally  unexpected  although  some  ob- 
servers thought  he  might  call  up  the  Na- 
tional Guard  along  with  the  Reserves.  The 
decision  to  double  the  draft  calls  from  17,000 
TOung  men  to  35,000  each  month  will  have  a 
great  and  immediate  effect  In  homes  across 
the  land.  But  in  a  time  of  war  this  Is  a  nec- 
essary evil. 

The  American  public  will  applaud  the 
President  for  his  firm  stand  in  the  face  of 
Oommunist  tyranny  and  aggression.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  faced  with  doing  more  and 
giving  more  than  we  have  ever  done  before 
hi  the  preceding  11  years.  This  is  the  only 
eourse  possible  today. 


Report  From  Washington:  Speculates  on 
Maneuvering  To  Get  Abe  Fortas  on 
High  Coort 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  rightful  concern  across  the  country 
over  the  obviously  pMDlitical  and  personal 
motivation  of  the  President  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  attorney  and  confidant 
Abe  Fortas  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan,  the  distinguished  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Tiibune  Washington  bu- 
reau, in  his  report  from  Washington  of 
Saturday,  July  31,  discusses  some  ques- 
tionable aspects  of  the  Fortas  appoint- 
ment: 
Repokt  From   Washington:    Speculates   on 

Maneuvering  To  Get  Abe  Poetas  on  High 

Court 
(By  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  bureau) 

Washincton,  July  30. — A  most  interesting 
point  for  speculation  has  been  raised  by  the 
appointment  of  Abe  Fortas,  Washington  in- 
fluence lawyer.  White  House  adviser.  Great 
Society  news  manager,  and  personal  attorney 
to  President  Johnson,  to  succeed  Arthxir 
Goldberg  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
question  is:  Did  Fortas  from  his  place  be- 
hind the  throne  counsel  the  appointment  of 
Goldberg  as  Ambassador  to  United  Nations  in 
order  to  make  room  for  himself  on  the  High 
Court? 

Perhaps  we  will  never  know  for  certain, 
but  Fortas'  operations  In  the  past  v70Uld 
Indicate  that  there  is  a  distinct  possibUity 
he  did  get  the  President  to  have  Goldberg 
move  over  on  the  bench  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Great  Society.  There  la  no  question  but 
that  Fortas  was  consulted  on  the  successor 
to  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  and  on  the  successor 
to  Goldberg. 

It  may  be,  as  friends  of  Fortas  insist,  that 
he  didn't  want  the  appointment,  but  he  took 
it.    He  didn't  want  an  appointment  to  the 


Cabinet  and  turned  that  down  without  dlf- 
culty.    EridenUy  be  was  aiming  bJ«her. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  American  history 
that  a  President  appointed  a  personal  attor- 
ney to  the  High  Court.  Fortas  knows  many 
Johnson  secrets,  including  the  growth  of  the 
family  TV-radio  fortune,  the  real  facts  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  Influence  case,  and  the 
Inside  of  the  unfortimate  and  sordid  sex 
scandal  Involving  the  top  White  House  aid, 
Walter  Jenkins,  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential 
election. 

PROVES   he's    adept   NIWS    MANACm 

Fortas  represented  Baker  until  Mr.  John- 
son became  President.  He  then  withdrew 
as  counsel  for  Baker,  making  himself  the 
more  palatable  for  a  high  appointment, 
which  has  now  come  to  him.  In  the  Jen- 
kins case,  Fortas  proved  himself  among  the 
most  adept  of  news  managers.  He  per- 
suaded or  induced  two  Washington  news- 
papers not  to  print  a  line  on  the  scandal. 
He  was  working  on  the  third  when  the  story 
was  disclosed  by  a  news  service. 

The  Fortas  affinity  for  Communist  asso- 
ciates is  weU  known.  He  served  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  early  1930's 
where  his  best  friends  were  members  of  one 
or  another  of  the  Communist  cells  which 
were  fermenting  under  the  tender  care  of 
Henry  Wallace,  who  later  ran  for  President 
on  a  third  party  ticket  dominated  by  Com- 
munists. As  the  member  of  a  top  Wash- 
ington influence  firm.  Fortas  represented  a 
host  of  men  accused  of  Communist  connec- 
tions or  associations,  not  without  consider- 
able success. 

fortas  slow  to  take  part  in  war 
Less  well  known  Is  the  Fortas  military 
record.  At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Fortas 
was  31  years  old.  Although  he  had  ptunped 
for  the  war,  he  was  slow  to  take  part  in  it. 
On  October  29,  1943,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  Navy,  but  he  remained  in  service  only 
a  few  hours.  As  soon  as  he  reported  for 
duty  as  an  apprentice  seaman,  he  popped 
right  out  again  with  the  aid  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox  and  other 
New  Deal  admirers.  They  got  him  out  of 
the  Navy  to  act  as  civilian  head  of  an  alpha- 
betical government  mission  to  study  oil  re- 
serves in  Arabia. 

When  he  returned,  he  went  back  into  the 
Navy,  but  he  was  released  on  December  13, 
1943,  after  serving  1  month  as  an  apprentice 
sesunan,  29  days  of  the  month  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Camp  Sampson  Naval  Training 
Station  in  New  York.  He  was  then  33  years 
old,  married,  and  with  no  children.  His 
vrtfe  was  and  Is  a  highly  competent  lawyer, 
able  to  earn  her  own  way  as  she  now  does. 
He  was  discharged  because  it  was  said  he 
had  an  arrested  case  of  ocular  tuberculosis. 
Twenty-two  years  later  the  case  is  still  ar- 
rested and  hasn't  Interfered  with  a  lucrative 
law  practice  or  a  High  Court  appointment. 

Fortas  recently  purchased  a  home  in  fash- 
ionable Georgetown  at  a  price  running  into 
six  figures.  This  would  Indicate  he  will  be 
one  of  wealthiest  men  ever  to  serve  on  the 
High  Ooxirt.  His  appointment  is  expected  to 
breeze  through  a  Senate  dominated  by  his 
client,  Lyndon  Balnis  Johnson. 


fifth  anniversary  of  its  Independence. 
The  day  was  one  of  double  national  pride, 
for  the  people  of  Dahomey  are  not  only 
commemorating  5  years  of  Independence, 
but  they  are  also  dedicating  the  new 
port  of  Cotonou.  On  this  occasion,  I 
feel  it  appropriate  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  of  the 
House  to  the  Government,  and  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey. 

The  inauguration  of  the  port  is  a  fit- 
ting landmark  to  celebrate  5  years  of 
national  freedom.  The  cH)enlng  of  this 
deep-water  facility  signifies  that  Da- 
homey is  making  impressive  progress  in 
economic  development.  Now  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  Cotonou  wUl 
become  a  growing  center  of  transjwrta- 
tion  and  commerce.  Already  a  leader 
among  west  African  nations  for  its  level 
of  education,  Dahomey  Is  now  equipped 
to  assume  a  position  of  growing  impor- 
tance in  the  field  of  transportation. 

It  is  also  fitting  on  this  occasi(HX,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  recall  the  development  proj- 
ects which  have  grown  out  of  the  coop- 
eration between  our  countries.  The 
United  States,  Itself  ounce  a  recipient  of 
foreign  technical  and  capital  assistance, 
knows  the  value  and  importance  of  a 
nation's  own  contribution  to  its  growth. 
In  this  spirit,  we  have  supported  Da- 
homean  programs  in  agricultural  train- 
ing, highway  Improvement,  telecommu- 
nications, and  public  health.  The  dis- 
tinguished Dahomean  Ambassador,  His 
Excellency  Louis  Ignaclo-Pinto,  has  done 
much  to  establish  and  maintain  these 
friendly,  cooperative  relations  between 
Dahomey  and  the  United  States. 

When  Dahomey  gained  full  Independ- 
ence 5  years  ago.  many  of  us  had  mixed 
feelings  of  concern  and  hope.  The  tur- 
bulent years  of  the  1960*s  are  trying 
times  for  any  nation,  especially  so  for  a 
young  one.  But  the  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  youth  and  freedom  would  provide  the 
strength  for  survival  and  growth  has 
been  justified.  That  same  spirit  enables 
the  people  of  Dahom«r  to  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Prlnte^ 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  thej)er8on 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


The  Independence  Day  of  Dahomey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2. 1965 
Mr.  TODD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1, 
the  Republic  of  Dahomey  celebrated  the 
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OinCBtS    OF   THE    SENATE 

Secretary — Pelton  M.  Johnston. 

Sergeant  at  Arms — Joseph  C.  Duke. 

Chief  Clerk — Emery  L.  Prazier. 

Secretary  for  the  Majority— Francis  R.  Valeo. 

Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 

Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  D.D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  AeroTiautical  and  Space 

Sciences 

Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman),  Russell  of 
Georgia.  MagnUBon,  Symington,  Stennls. 
Young  of  Ohio.  Dodd,  Cannon,  Holland. 
Mondale.  Tydings.  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Hick- 
enlooper,  Curtis,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Aiken. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Messrs.  EUender  (chairman),  Holland. 
Eastland.  Talmadge,  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, McGovem,  Bass,  Montoya,  Mondale, 
Rxissell  of  South  Carolina,  Aiken,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Cooper,  Hoggs,  and  Miller. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

Messrs.  Hayden  (chairman),  Russell  erf 
Georgia.  EUender,  Hill,  McClellan,  Robertson. 
Magniison,  Holland,  Stennls,  Pastore,  Mon- 
roney,  Bible,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  McQee. 
Mansfield.  Bartlett,  Proxmlre,  Yarborough. 
Saltonstall,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mundt, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Kuchel,  Hruska,  Allott. 
Cotton,  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Russell  of  Georgia  (chairman). 
Stennls,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Symington.  Jack- 
son, Ervln,  Cannon,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Inouye,  Mclntyre,  Brewster. 
Saltonstall.  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Thurmond, 
Miller,  and  Tower. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Robertson  (chairman),  Sparkman, 

Douglas.  Proxmlre,  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Muskle.  Long  of   Missouri,  Mrs.   Neuberger. 

Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Mondale,  Bennett,  Tower. 

Thurmond,  and  Hickenlooper. 

Committee  on  Commerce 
Messrs.    Magnuson    (chairman).    Pastca-e. 

Monroney.  Lausche,  Bartlett,  Hartke,  McGee. 

Hart,    Cannon.    Brewster.    Mrs.    Neuberger. 

Messrs.  Bass,  Cotton,  Morton,  Scott,  Prouty. 

Pearson,  and  Domlnick. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Messrs.  Bible  (chairman),  Morse,  Mclntyre, 

Kennedy  of  New  York,  Tydings,  Prouty,  and 

Domlnick. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Messrs.  Byrd  of  Virginia  (chairman).  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas, 
Gore.  Talmadge,  McCarthy.  Hartke,  F*ul- 
bright,  RlblcofT,  Williams  of  Delaware.  Carl- 
son. Bennett.  Curtis,  Morton,  and  Dirksen. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  P*ulbrlght  (chairman).  Sparkman. 
Mansfield.  Morse,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Gore, 
Lausche,  Chtu-ch.  Symington,  Dodd,  Clark. 
Pell.  McCarthy,  Hickenlooper,  Aiken,  Carl- 
son. Williams  of  Delaware,  Mundt,  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Government  Operationt 
Messrs.    McClellan    (chairman),    Jackson. 
Errin.    Gruening.    Muskle.    RlblcofT,    Harris, 
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Kennedy  of  New  York,  Metcalf,  Monton. 
Mundt,  Curtis.  Javits.  and  Simpson. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairt 
Messrs.  Jackson  (chairman).  Anderson' 
Bible.  Church.  Gruening,  Moss.  Burdick! 
Hayden.  McGovem,  Nelson,  Metcalf.  Kuchel 
Allott.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Simpson,  and 
Fannin. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  McClellan 
Ervln,  Dodd.  Hart.  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts.  Bayh.  Burdick,  Tydings 
Smathers,  Dirksen,  Hruska,  Pong,  Scott,  and 
Javits. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
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Oie  Thousand  One  Handred  Yoodis  Make 
Start  at  Camp  Kilmer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  MEW  JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  John  Carmody's  fine 
analysis  and  assessment  of  the  Camp 
Kilmer,  N.J.,  Job  Corps  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post.  Mr.  Cannody  calls 
the  war  on  poverty  program  "happy  and 
effective"  and  notes  that  the  national 
Job  Corps  director  periodically  visits 
Kilmer  "just  to  boost  [his]  own  morale." 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  blueprints  of  a 
highly  successful  economic  opportunity 
project.  ^ 

The  article  follows: 
One  Thousand  and  One  Hundred  Youths 
Make  a  Stabt  at  Camp  Kilmee 
(By  John  J.  Carmody) 

The  Job  Corps  training  center  at  Camp 
Kilmer.  N.J..  works  a  lot  better  than  It  looks. 

The  neat  huddle  of  one-story,  whitewashed 
buildings  that  bouse  the  1.100-plu*  young- 
sters there  has  the  look  of  a  prison  colony. 

Across  the  high  fence  and  beyond  the 
narrow  highway  stand  dozens  of  lonely 
weathered  World  War  II  l>arracks  on  a  hill 
high  with  yeUow  grass. 

But  Federal  Electric  Corp.,  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  subsidiary 
that  runs  the  camp  for  the  Job  Corps  on  an 
$11.5  million  contract,  has  carved  an  appar- 
ently happy  and  effective  training  program 
out  of  this  dreary  pocket  in  the  New  Jersey 
megalopolis. 

"I  try  to  get  up  to  Kilmer  every  couple  of 
weeks  or  so  myself,"  says  Dr.  Otis  Slngletary, 
director  of  the  Job  Corp,  "Just  to  boost  my 
own  morale." 

COUNSELING   SYSTEM 

The  heart  of  the  8uccessf\il  Federal  Elec- 
tric effort  lies  In  a  group  covmsellng  system 
that  occasionally  looks  like  brainwashing. 

Every  afternoon,  for  at  least  an.  hour, 
groups  of  12  or  fewer  youngsters  gather  in 
the  barracks  or  outside  \inder  the  trees  for 
what  are  something  more  than  bull  sessions. 
sklUfuUy  led  by  their  group  leaders, 

A  group  leader  is  a  yoimg  man  chosen  by 
Federaa  Electric  (his  salary  averages  $475  a 
month)  to  live  with  his  basic  dozen  diu-ing 
their  free  hours  outside  ot  classrooms,  be- 
tween 4  p.m.  and  8  ajn. 

The  free  wheeling  sessions  are  where  the 
Nation's  poorest  boys— one  third  oX  them 
Negro — from  the  sltims  and  the  tired  farms, 
first  learn  how  to  live  together.  ^Here  also 
they  begin  the  long  imcertain  trip  toward 
learning  how  to  live  apart  again  in  ttie  com- 
plex America  of  1966  or  1967  when  they  leave 
Kilmer. 

DEMOCRATIC   DISCIPLINE 

They  begin  by  picking  one  another  to 
pieces— and  sitting  still  for  It.  This  orltt- 
ctsm  has  a  very  earthy  toucb,  sometlxnee. 
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"You  don't  smell  so  hot.  Weasel."  one  of 
them  will  say.  "When  you  going  to  take  a 
shower  again?" 

"Soon's  you  get  laces  for  thoee  funny  look- 
ing shoes,"  replies  Weasel,  who  loves  the  at- 
tention. 

These  afternoon  seminars  are  where  the 
barracks  discipline  is  taken  care  of.  by  demo- 
cratic vote.  This  is  where  "planning"  for 
weekend  trips  is  subtly  fed  into  the  group 
by  Federal  electric  administrators  through 
the  {nK>up  lecMler. 

This  Is  where  discussions  are  held  about 
the  barracks  baseball  team  or  about  the  pos- 
sible purchase  of  a  record  player  for  their 
new  home — which  leads  naturally  (our  group 
leader  at  work  again)  to  a  display  of  mathe- 
matics and  a  round  robin  on  "spending" 
philosophies. 

UGLY   WORD,   DEFUSED 

At  these  seesions  the  ugly  word  "nigger"  is 
brought  out  in  the  open  for  the  first  time, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  youngsters  get  to  camp, 
to  be  examined  and  defused  and  put  away 
with  all  the  other  petty  offenses  that  city 
kids  and  farm  kids  can  commit  on  one  an- 
other without  thinking. 

This  U  where  the  "message"  begins  at  KU- 
mer.  The  homesick  youngster,  the  very  first 
night  in  camp,  is  brought  into  a  group  of 
12  to  listen  to  older  "veterans"  tell  why  they 
are  in  Job  Corps,  and  what  are  the  realities 
of  the  vocational  program,  the  virtues  of  the 
buddy  system.  ■ 

They  learn  the  parrot  phrases  that  are  so 
remarkably  effective — and  moving,  really — as 
they  tell  themselves  and  each  other  during 
the  ensuing  months:  "I'm  here  to  help  myself 
to  a  better  chance  In  life  and  I  can  do  that 
by  helping  my  buddy  in  the  barracks." 

The  overall  effect  on  morale  produced  by 
this  system  is  evident.  Integrated  groiips 
of  white  and  colored  youngsters  are  consist- 
ently more  In  evidence  than  at  other  camps 
recently  visited.  Brushflre  behavior  prob- 
lems that  flare  in  the  afternoons  get  ironed 
out  before  they  can  erupt  that  night. 

HIGH    MORALE   HERE 

Of  the  three  Eastern  urban  training  cen- 
ters I  visited  Ml  a  recent  tour,  Kilmer  was 
the  best  disciplined,  had  the  highest  morale 
and  seemed  farthest  along  In  its  total  pro- 
gram of  vocational  and  social  training. 

This  is  the  way  Federal  Electric  planned 
it  from  the  start,  when  la«t  siimmer  the  firm 
first  suggested  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  that  It  might  have  a  place  in 
Job  Corps  thinking. 
Robert  Chasen,  its  president,  has  been  posi- 
tively brazen  about  his  company's  motives. 

"We're  not  In  this  for  some  2  or  3  po'oent 
return  on  a  $11.6  million  coet-plus-fixed- 
f  ee  contract  to  run  one  camp.  We  want  the 
whole  Jc>b  Corps  pie.  We  are  going  to  run 
the  best  camp  and  get  the  best  Job  place- 
ment results  and  then  we  will  sutxnlt  a 
l»oposal  in  18  months  to  take  over  the 
whole  program. 

BXnLT  DEW   UNE 

"I  listened  to  a  lot  of  the  covmtry's  best 
eoonoonlsts  at  Columbia  University  last  jeai 
tLTiA  they  agreed  that  tbe  Federal  budget  was 
bound  to  swing  away  from  a  $60-bUllon- 
a-year  defense  pie.  Defoiae  Is  where  Federal 
Beotrlc  has  been.  We  tfoSHt,  and  main- 
tained trained  be^  for.  Mm  'DEW  Line. 
We're  all  over  tbe  znai». 

"Bat  you  look  at  the  $78i  miUion  poverty 


war  budget  and  it  makes  our  mouths  water 
here  at  Federal  Electric  We  can  do  the 
Job  and  we  will.  And  in  the  meantime  we 
are  getting  a  hell  of  a  charge  out  of  helping 
some  kids  who  have  never  been  reached  be- 
fore.   We're  very  exicted." 

Federal  Electric  researched  its  program 
with  a  team  of  econocnists.  sociologists  and 
psychologists.  "We  bit  the  whole  bullet." 
sa3rs  John  Kelly.  Federal  Electrlc's  project 
manager. 

They  computerized  the  Kilmer  project  right 
down  to  the  colorful  blue  and  red  and  pink 
and  purple  doors  on  the  otherwise  grim  bar- 
racks. 

COUNSELORS  AVAILABLE 

A  counselcx-  is  available  for  every  eight 
youngsters  at  the  camp  at  any  time,  and 
there  is  surprisingly  little  lag  between  a  sud- 
den rush  of  newcomers  and  additional  staff 
to  handle  them. 

The  vocational  shops  are  set  up:  clean,  ex- 
pensive automobile  repair  and  body  shops, 
kitchens,  retail  selling  models.  Of  the  total 
127  vocational  leaders  \iltimately  needed.  32 
teachers  are  alreckly  at  work. 

Their  social  education  classes  are  fully  and 
cartfully  manned  with  teachers  willing  to 
experiment.  (One  has  found  that  a  par- 
ticularly cynical  newspaper  account  of  the 
Liston-Clay  fight  Is  an  excellent  Introduc- 
tion Into  dally  newspaper  reading  for  kids 
who  will  eventually  need  to  know  bow  to 
read  want  ads) . 

Hiese  teachers  are  tut<»'ed  In  bow  to  give 
meaning  to  basic  education  courses.  The 
basic  Intructlon  comes  with  the  vocational 
training,  i.e.:  math  is  tatigbt  using  situa- 
tions that  arise  in  the  auto  repcdr  shop. 

IDLE  TIME  UTILIZED 

You  don't  see  kids  lying  around  bunks  at 
Kilmer.  The  more  that  1,100  ready  there  are 
kept  biisy  frcHn  6:30  am.  untU  ll^ts  out 
at  10:30. 

Plans  are  in  the  works  for  two  or  three 
counseling  sessions  daily  for  the  next  batch 
of  trainees. 

Kilmer  has  made  imaginative  use  of  the 
yoimgsters'  idle  weekend  time. 

This  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  coping  with 
a  generally  unhappy  commimity  relations 
situation  near  the  camp. 

By  taking  btmdreds  of  yoimgsters  In  busA 
to  ocean  beaches  and  New  York  City  ball 
games,  local  incidents  are  being  avolded^thls 
summer. 

In  the  meantime,  an  tmderstaffed  and 
overworked  public  relations  section  Is  tour- 
ing the  oountryBlde.  trying  to  convince  New 
Jersey  communitiee  that  the  yoimgsters 
should  be  included  in  local  dances  and  are 
not,  really,  threats  to  the  local  romeos. 

But  Camp  Kilmer  is  near  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity at  New  Brunswick  and  the  surrounding 
communities  are  more  used  to  tweeds  and 
pipes  than  to  transistor  radios  and  imported 
swingers  from  the  near  South  Side  of 
Chicago. 

Falliire  to  provide  an  easy  relationship 
with  the  towns  outside  the  gate  has  com- 
poimded  the  behavior  problems  in  the  camp. 
Youngsters  of  this  Job  Corps  age  level  (16  to 
22)  are  always  on  the  go. 

And  despite  an  8  percent  dropout  rate  com- 
pared with  the  national  10.6  percent  Job 
Corps  rate,  camp  officials  are  worried  about 
Internal  discipline  {woblems  when  winter 
comes. 
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Kllxder  hu  recently  established  a  nearby 
"recepipon  center"  as  part  ot  a  Job  Ctorps  re- 
ezperlment  to  blunt  the  effects  of  the 
ird  recruiting  and  screening  processes 
the  country. 

reception  center  Idea  has  split  the 

counselors.    To  some  It  smacks  of  the 

discipline  that  the  Job  Corps  warns 
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feel  It  is  a  more  realistic  step  to- 

Onal    "socialization"   that   will   help 

tolerate  a  hard-bitten  shop  fore- 

a  hot  s\mmier  day — when  they  get 

a  big  city  and  steady  paycheck  for 

time  in  their  lives. 

i  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  tinkering 

little  with  a  system  that  has  so  far 

remarkably  well. 

permissive    language    and    the    lazy 

apparent  in  the  group  counseling 

give  a  certain  ring  of  sincerity  to  the 

repeated  statements  by  old  hands 

that  they  "are  learning  to  live  to- 

ind  respect  one  another." 

yes.     But  a  very  strong  begln- 
klds  who  half  a  year  ago  were  either 
tf  their  own  shadows  or  busy  track- 
else's  In  the  Jxmgles  of  the  Na- 
cities. 
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A  Wm  To  Defend 


Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 


Mr.  President,  the 

it  Columbia,  S.C.,  has  printed  an 

editorial  In  its  July  28,  1965. 

efforts  to  change  a  will  134  years 

In    the   name   of   so-called   civil 

This  editorial  is  entitled  "A  Will 

I  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Pfesldent,    that    this   editorial   be 

in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

"  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 


the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

July  28, 1965] 
A  Will  To  Dbtnd 
Amldfct  aU  the  civil  strife  and  pubUc  dis- 
order o  eated  by  various  civil  rights  groups 
In  reoei  t  yean,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Adi  ancement  of  Colored  People  has  In- 
sisted t  lat  it  stood  four-sq\iare  for  law  and 
order,  a  id  for  due  process  of  law. 

The    reneer  is  being  peeled  off  of  that 
boast  li  PhUadelphia,  where  the  NAACP  has 
taken  t )  the  streets  in  a  rowdy  and  some- 
times riptoiu  attempt  to  circumvent  a  legally 
will.    The  will  in  question  Is  that 
Girard,  an  early  American  mil- 
who  left  $2  million  in  1831  for  the 
of  a  school  for  "poor,  male,  white 


the    years,    the    Girard    College 

(althou^  not  actually  on  the  college  level 

ly)  has  provided  an  education  for 

000  young  men,  many  of  whom  have 

to  make  excellent  records  in  busi- 

pr  )fes8lonal,  and  civic  life. 

toiericans  would  applaud  both  the 
on  for  Its  work  and  its  foimder  for 
pra^cal   manifestation  of  compassion 
youths.    But  not  the  NAACP. 
he   proverbial   dog   In  the   manger, 
"?  in  Philadelphia  has  sought  to 
to  harass,  and  to  hamper  the  ad- 
's of  Girard  College.    Some  years 
•go,  legjl  proceedings  were  brought  against 


unfo-tunate' 


NA.LCP 


the  college  in  an  effort  to  upset  the  will. 
The  courts,  in  a  relatively  rare  display  of 
reliance  upon  law,  rather  than  sociology, 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  Girard  will.  And 
the  trustees  ot  Girard  College,  much  more 
devoted  to  principle  than  to  prejudice,  have 
declared  their  Intention  of  standing  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Girard  will. 

Today,  the  town  Is  in  a  turmoil  over  the 
situation.  Raucous  demonstrations,  inflam- 
matory statements,  and  flagrant  examples 
of  disregard  for  the  law  are  being  fomented 
by  the  NAACP.  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  LeRoy  Collins, 
Philadelphia  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  and 
others  are  pressing  for  further  legal  review 
of  the  will. 

But  more  than  the  futiu-e  of  Girard  Col- 
lege is  at  stake.  The  pending  question  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  American  legal  sys- 
tem. Bit  by  bit.  the  emotion-ridden  racial 
qiiestlon  has  eroded  the  property  and  per- 
sonal rights  of  living  American  citizens. 
Now,  imder  the  prodding  of  the  NAACP  and 
with  the  concmrence  of  timorous  politicians, 
the  rights  of  persons  long  dead  seem  to  be 
threatened. 

Already,  we&k-kneed  authorities  of  Tulane 
University.  Rice  University,  and  Sweet  Briar 
College  have  turned  their  becks  on  the  ex- 
pressed desires  of  benefactors  who  specified 
that  those  institutions  be  operated  for  white 
students.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Girard 
trustees  that  they  are  still  holding  true  to 
their  trust. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  it  cannot  be 
predicted  what  the  outcome  will  be  in  the 
latest  drive  to  invalidate  the  Girard  wUL 
But  this  should  be  noted  and  noted  well : 

If  the  NAACP  succeeds  in  nulUfying  the 
wiU  which  set  up  a  school  for  "poor,  male, 
white  orphans,"  then  lawsuits  sho\Ud  be 
filed  against  every  single  individual,  corpora- 
tion, foundation  or  Government  ageo^cy 
which  today  is  discriminating  against  white 
students  in  favor  of  Negroes. 

And  that  would  pirove  to  be  a  fertile  field 
for  litigation. 


For  a  More  Beautiful  America — I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  perceptive  delegates  to  last 
May's  White  House  Conference  on  Natu- 
ral Beauty  was  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Stone  of 
Urbana,  HI.  Mrs.  Stone  is  an  ardent 
worker  for  a  more  beautiful  America  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Champaign  County 
Development  Council. 

Following  her  return  from  Washing- 
ton Mrs.  Stone  wrote  a  series  of  three 
articles  for  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier,  the  first  of  which  I  include  be- 
low: 

Mes.  Johnson  Sets  Challenge:  Can  United 

States   Conserve   Beauty? 

(By  Susan  C.  Stone) 

The  air  in  the  lobby  of  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  was  thick  with  it.  To  my  surprise  my 
beUboy  talked  about  It  constantly  as  he 
piloted  my  suitcase  and  me  to  the  sixth  floor. 

"So  you  people  are  going  to  make  things 
look  beautiful.  Sure  could  use  some  of 
that,"  he  said.  He  went  on  to  inform  me  (in 
greater  detail  than  I  had  bargained  for) 
about  a  new  school  that  had  been  built  in 
his  neighborhood,  only  to  be  followed  a  year 


later  by  a  new  highway  that  cut  oft  half  of 
the  school's  front  yard.  "What  we  need  )» 
some  planning,"  was  his  understated  conclu- 
slon. 

"Beauty"  and  "planning."  Key  words 
mouthed  by  nearly  everyone  of  the  1  ooo 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  who  gathered  in  Washington 
last  May  24  and  25. 

Why  had  President  Johnson  called  such 
an  imprecedented  conference?  Who  came? 
What  did  they  talk  about?  And  what— if 
anything — was  accomplished?  These  are 
questions  which  I  hope  to  answer  in  these 
articles  concerning  those  two  tightly  orga- 
nlzed  days  of  intensely  serious,  sometimes 
angry,  always  urgent  discussion.  (Urgent, 
as  Senator  Gatlord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin 
said,  because  "We  have  maybe  a  decade  left 
to  conserve  what  remains  of  America's 
beauty.")  I'd  also  like  to  suggest  what  it  all 
can  mean  to  us  in  Champaign  County. 
conference  report 
In  opening  the  first  session  of  the  confer- 
ence  at  the  State  Department's  auditorium, 
conference  Chairman  Laurence  Rockefeller 
passed  on  to  us  President  Johnson's  instruc- 
tions to  him:  "I  want  new  ideas.  I  want  to 
alert  the  American  people  to  action." 

Ideas  and  action  were  clearly  the  point  of 
it  all;  both  were  required.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
went  on  to  remind  the  delegates  that  "nat- 
ural beauty  must  be  an  integral  part  of  na- 
tional life.  It  can't  be  a  frill  or  an  after- 
thought." 

He  offered  lis  the  grim  flgm-es  that  we  were 
to  hear  over  and  over  again  from  expert  after 
expert:  The  United  States  is  in  the  process 
of  doubling  its  total  existing  building  in  the 
next  20  years;  1  mUlion  acres  of  open  space 
are  gobbled  up  each  year  for  residential, 
commercial  and  highway  construction;  and, 
before  the  end  of  this  centxu^,  80  percent  of 
our  mushrooming  population  will  be  city 
dwellers. 

We  are  no  longer  a  rural,  open  space  coun- 
try. Thus,  Mr.  Rockef eUer  urged  that  enough 
open  space  and  park  land  be  preserved  for  the 
growing  public  and  that  the  vast  quantity  of 
new  building  Itself — ^whlch  in  many  cases  will 
amount  to  entire  new  cities  and  sxiburbs — 
be  well  planned  and  weU  designed. 

On  the  eve  of  the  conference  the  New  York 
Times  editorialized  that  the  meeting  had 
been  misnamed.  It  was  Intended  that  discus- 
sion shoiild  focus  on  much  more  than  Just 
"natviral"  beauty.  CSties  and  aU  that  they 
contain  are  not  primarily  wcH-ks  of  nature, 
but  works  of  man,  and  it  was  what  man  does 
to  create  or  to  destroy  beauty  or  to  merely 
muddle  through  that  was  a  key  concern  of 
the  conference  participants. 

It  could,  perhaps,  have  been  better  named 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Environ- 
mental Design.  Regardless  of  Its  name, 
thoiigh.  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  raised  the  big 
question  at  the  very  outset.  I  came  peril- 
ously close  to  missing  her  remarks  as  a  re- 
sult of  poor  planning  on  my  part  which  got 
me  temporarily  locked  out  of  the  auditorium. 
But  I  managed  to  convince  a  vigilant  guard 
to  let  me  back  in  In  time  to  hear  her  say: 
"There  is  a  growing  feeling  abroad  in  this 
land  that  ugliness  has  been  allowed  too  long, 
that  it  Is  time  to  say  'enough'  and  to  act. 
Can  a  great  democratic  society  generate  the 
concreted  drive  to  plan,  and  having  planned, 
to  execute  great  projects  of  beauty?" 

Mrs.  Johnson  set  the  challenge  for  govern- 
ment— at  all  levels — and  for  businees.  Indus- 
try, and  190  million  individual  citizens. 

WHO     WAS     WHO      (OR     WHOM) 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  an  assiduous  shorthand 
note  taker  and  questioner  throughout  the 
2  days  of  meetings.  In  fact,  at  one  ses- 
sion on  the  Townscape,  Prof.  Robert  Katz  of 
the  Department  of  Urban  Planning,  U.  of  I., 
who  was  also  a  conference  delegate,  looked 
up  to  see  Mrs.  Johnson  being  ushered  to  a 
seat  next  to  him. 
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Of  the  1.000  persons  Jamming  into  3 
auditoriums  for  15  panel  discussions  and 
3  general  sessions,  there  were,  perhaps, 
a  dozen  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  Thus,  I 
felt  very  lucky  to  have  been  invited  as  a 
"Mrs.  Concerned  Citizen"  type,  representing 
ths  Champaign  County  Development  Coun- 
cil. Some  States,  such  as  California  and  New 
York  had  as  many  as  50  or  100  delegates,  and 
it  must  be  recognized  that  to  some  extent 
the  number  of  invited  participants  reflected 
the  degree  of  beautlflcation — conservation 
activity  within  each  State. 

Parenthetically,  it  was  gratifying  to  have 
such  people  as  a  city  planner  from  Greens- 
Ixjro,  N.C.  and  a  landscape  architect  from 
Madison,  Wis.,  ask  how  we  in  Champaign 
County  had  gone  about  organizing  our  de- 
velopment coTincil,  because  they  and  others 
were  anxious  to  start  the  same  sort  of  co- 
ordinated citizen-local  government  action  In 
their  communities. 

And  it  was  rewarding  to  participate  in  a 
taped  Interview  for  a  Dei>artment  of  Agri- 
culture consumer-oriented  radio  program 
which,  I  was  told,  went  to  about  100  stations 
scattered  across  America.  For  about  20  min- 
utes I  had  a  chance  to  dlsciiss  how  our 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  chambers  of 
commerce  had  sparked  the  beauty  versus 
blight  efforts  underway  in  Champaign 
County. 

How  the  1,000  delegates  were  chosen  could 
be  a  full  story  in  itself.  It  was  a  tremendous 
Job  of  arriving  at  a  cross-section  of  those 
people  with  a  demonstrated  interest  in 
American  beauty.  In  addition  to  profes- 
sionals and  professors  doing  distinguished 
work  In  city  planning,  architecture,  and 
allied  fields,  there  were  leading  conserva- 
tionists, citizen  "doers,"  and  a  substantial 
number  of  government  officials  from  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  (including  a 
number  of  Cabinet  members). 

Also,  there  were  business  executives  at  the 
highest  corporate  levels,  such  as  Philip 
Tocker,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  of  America,  and 
Walker  Clsler,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Farm  group  representatives  were  included, 
as  were  union  leaders  such  as  Walter  Reuther 
who  insisted  that  he  was  there  on  behalf  of 
his  neighborhood  improvement  association 
rather  than  the  United  Auto  Workers.  And 
Congressmen  and  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  participated. 

The  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  aspect 
Should  be  stressed,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  decidedly  Democratic  President 
and  his  wife  have  been  the  prime  movers  in 
focusing  national  attention  on  these  prob- 
lems. Throughout  the  sessions  there  were 
panelists  who  prefaced  their  remarks  with 
reminders  of  their  own  very  conservative 
political  orientation.  (In  some  cases  no  re- 
minders were  necessary.)  Always  they 
stressed  that  harmonious  order  and  beauty, 
trees  and  open  space  are  neither  Democratic 
nor  Republican  and  that  this  is  an  area 
where  political  party  labels  are  really  out 
of  place. 

As  a  more  specific  guide  to  the  kinds  of 
people  invited,  I  noted  that  identifying 
statements  made  by  the  first  few  who  stood 
up  to  ask  questions  or  make  suggestions 
during  one  session  I  attended:  the  chairman 
of  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  superintendent  of  highways 
from  Kentucky,  the  ex-mayor  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  the  Presfdent  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  a  professor  of  air  pollution 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Women's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Associa- 
tion, and  a  distaff  member  of  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature. 

THREE   PROBLEM    CATEGORIES 

Three  separate  problem  categories  were 
Isolated  for  conference  concentration.  These 
were: 

1.  The  city,  including  the  townscape. 
parks  and  open  space,  water  and  waterfronts; 


2.  The  countryside.  IncluiBng  tbe  farm 
landscape  (such  as  used  up  sand  and  gravel 
pits  on  which  a  design-research  project  is  now 
nnderway  at  the  U.  of  L's  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture Department) .  the  new  suburbia,  and 
landscape  action  programs;  sind 

3.  Highways,  including  their  design,  scenic 
roads  and  parkwajrs,  and  roadside  control, 
which,  in  plain  English,  means  eliminating 
or  at  least  limiting  the  billboard  epidemic. 
(It  is  worth  noting  here  the  remarks  of  a 
top  ad  agency  executive,  David  OgUvy,  who 
said  he  had  "never  seen  a  landscape  that 
had  been  improved  by  a  billbocu^'*  nor  "any 
evidence  that  billboards  could  sell  any- 
thing") which  did  not  fit  into  one  neat 
category,  but  which  received  the  attention  of 
individual  panels,  included:  AutomobUe 
Junkyards,  underground  installation  of  utili- 
ties, education,  citizen  action,  and  the  Fed- 
eral State-local  partnership. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOTTTB   CAaOLDTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  an  editorial 
from  the  Richmond  News-Leader  of  July 
29.  1965,  entitled  '"The  Congress  of  Com- 
piilsion."  Since  this  editorial  is  con- 
cerned with  some  very  recent  actions  by 
the  Congress  in  voting  for  compulsion  as 
against  freedom  for  our  people.  I  think 
it  merits  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Conckxss  or  CoMFUi^ioir 

In  the  skirmishing  that  preceded  yester- 
day's keenly  regrettable  vote  in  the  House, 
proponents  of  right  to  work  had  sought  des- 
perately to  hold  90  Democrats  and  125  Re- 
publicans in  favor  of  retaining  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartiey  Act.  In  the  showdown, 
they  got  only  86  Democrats  and  117  Repub- 
licans.   The  vote  for  repeal  was  221  to  203. 

The  dozen  votes  that  might  have  made  the 
difference  were  lost  to  the  cause  of  voluntary 
unionism  in  3  weeks  of  brazen  logrolling. 
Representatives  from  farm  districts  were  told 
fiatiy  that  if  they  wanted  the  city  votes  to 
get  favorable  action  on  the  pending  farm 
bill,  they  would  have  to  support  repeal  of 
14(b).  The  administration  twisted  every 
available  arm  to  keep  its  regulars  in  line. 
In  the  end,  freedom  lost,  and  compulsion 
won. 

That  was  the  sole  issue  in  the  fight  on 
right  to  work — freedom  or  compulsion.  The 
labor  leaders  who  demanded  repeal  never 
attempted  to  make  a  convincing  case  that 
the  rlght-to-work  laws  of  19  States  have 
impeded  commerce  or  caused  serious  friction 
in  the  labor  force.  All  the  statistical  indexes 
proved  the  contrary.  The  brutal  Eu-gument 
boiled  down  to  a  single  proposition :  In  these 
19  States,  men  could  not  be  compelled, 
against  their  wishes,  to  pay  tribute  to  labor 
unions;  and  the  unions  wanted  this  freedom 
stopped. 

Yesterday's  vote  was  in  the  pattern  of  this 
Congress  of  compulsion.  The  housing  bill 
that  has  cleared  both  Houses  is  geared  to 
the  contingent  device:  Federal  grants  are 
contingent  upon  the  localities'  surrender  of 


local  dertslonmaVtng  to  the  mandatee  ot  Vbm 
Housing  Admlnlstemtor.  The  vottng  rlghti 
bl9,  now  in  oonferenoe  oonunlttee,  liapoeee 
tmprecedented  restrictionB  upon  half  a 
doeen  States,  in  a  reckleas  reversal  of  ttM 
doctrine  that  men  are  considered  Innocent 
until  proved  gnllty.  The  medicare  bUl  will 
compel  wage  earners  to  bear  eome  stunning 
new  taxes  in  order  to  provide  benefits  for  a 
million  persons  who  wUl  not  have  contrib- 
uted a  nickel  to  their  own  hospital  care. 

Land  of  the  free?  Lyndon  Johnson 
doesnt  know  the  meaning  of  tbe  word. 
And  the  rubberstamp  89tta  congress  oooe 
more  has  demonstrated  its  spineless  accept- 
ance of  the  propoBlti<m  that  what  Lyndon 
wants,  Lyndon  gets. 


Life  Without  14(b) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  zowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Tuesdav.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
and  discussion  about  the  repeal  of  seo- 
tlon  14(b).  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  fairmlnded 
and  factual  editorial  entlUed  "Life  With- 
out 14(b>"  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
John  McCormally  and  appeared  In  the 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye  of  July  30,  1965: 
LirK  WrrHOOT  14(b) 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  a  move  which  will  outiaw  so- 
called  right- to- work'  laws  in  lows  and  18 
other  States.  Senate  passage  of  the  repeal- 
er is  expected  after  some  heated  debate. 

So,  right  to  wotk  soon  will  be  dead,  as  a 
matter  of  law;  but  it  will  remain  very  much 
alive  as  a  political  issue  in  tbe  months  be- 
tween now  and  the  1966  elections. 

Tbe  right-to-work  lobby  is  powerful,  and 
well  heeled,  with  strong  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions. It  cannot  be  expected  to  take  this 
defeat  lying  down.  Neither  wUl  the  unions 
rest  on  their  la\u*els;  they  can  be  expected 
to  work  hard  to  consolidate  this  victory. 

Iowa's  six  Democratic  Congressmen  wbio 
voted  to  get  rid  of  right  to  work  will  be 
open  targets  for  the  big  guns  of  the  rlght- 
to-work  lobby  as  they  seek  reelection. 
Whether  or  not  any  of  them  should  be  re- 
elected remains  to  be  decided  in  next  yesx's 
campaign.  But  it  will  be  a  tragedy  if  their 
worth  as  Representatives  is  decided  on  the 
basis  of  this  overblown  emotional  issue  alone. 

In  seeking  a  proper  perspective,  it  sliould 
be  stressed  that  the  repeal  of  right  to  work 
does  not  create  a  mandatory  union  shop.  It 
merely  returns  va  to  where  the  matter  of 
union  shop  is  left  to  collective  bargaining 
between  management  and  labor,  without  in- 
terference by  the  Government. 

While  tears  are  shed  and  breasts  are  beaten 
by  right  to  workers  over  the  question  of  free- 
dom for  the  workingman,  that  is  largely 
window  dressing  for  the  real  purpose  of  the 
movement.  That  has  been  to  enlist  the 
power  of  State  government  to  enhance  the 
profits  of  business  by  putting  management  in 
a  relatively  stronger  position  in  its  dealings 
with  labor.  Their  concern  for  freedom  of 
the  workingman  has  not,  for  example,  put 
national  rlght-to-work  leaders  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  fair  employment  laws 
to  protect  Negroes  and  other  minorities. 

Right  to  work  has  been  chiefly  a  creation 
of  the  Southern  States,  designed  to  keep 
organized  labor  out,  keep  wages  low,  and  lure 
industry    from   Northern    States    like   Iowa 
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standard  of  living,  more  than  the 
4>&tncts,  nukes  wages  higher. 
]  ronlcal  that  a  few  agricultural  States 
have  Joined  this  southern  grant 
keep  wages  low.    For,  Iowa's  wealth 
In  the  high  grade  food  it  produces 
■est  of  the  Nation.     And  that  food  Is 
by  cheap  wages, 
will  ascribe  all  manner  of  mo- 
our  Ck>ngresaman  for  his  vote  on 
Aware  of  his  laboring  family  back- 
we*re  convinced  he  voted  his  personal 
Beyond  that,  he  also  voted  for 
,  long-range  Interests  of  Iowa. 


We  Vote  for  Dirkten 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3. 1965 


Mr. 


MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


iinaninous  consent.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing sdltorlal  from  the  Augxist  1,  1965, 
Sundaj  Issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 
I  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  dlstin- 
gulshec  minority  leader  from  Illinois 
and  hsve  introduced  an  Identical  con- 
stitutioial  amendment.  It  is  Indeed  a 
pleasui  i  to  Insert  this  article  which  sup- 
ports t  ds  legislation  and  points  out  the 
absurdJty  of  of^^osition  to  the  amend- 
ment o  1  "liberal"  grounds. 
The  I  ditorlal  follows: 

(From  t  tie  Washington  (D.C.)  Simday  Star. 
Aug.  1.  1965] 

WX  VOTX  rOB  DiXKSKN 

The  ]  >lrksen  constitutional  amendment, 
which  1  rould  modify  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-mai,  one-vote  ruling,  is  slated  for  a 
decisive  test  In  the  Senate  this  week.  Sen- 
ator DnxsBN  and  Senator  MAifBnsLD,  the 
majorltj  leader,  have  agreed  to  seek  unan- 
imous <  onsoit  tomorrow  for  a  showdown 
vote  oo  S^ednssday.  If  the  opponents  think 
they  caiL  block  the  two- thirds  Senate  vote 
required  tor  passage  of  the  Dlrksen  proposal, 
they  ptisumably  will  go  along  with  the 
unaninu  us  consmt  ai^ical.  If  not,  if  they 
do  not  >eUeve  they  have  the  needed  nega- 
tive votis.  then  a  prolonged  "liberal"  fili- 
buster ijto  be  anticipated. 

nk  the  Dlrksen  projxisal.  In  Its  pres- 

fonfu  should  be  approved.     For  it  has 

sig  liflcantly  Improved  since  It  was  first 
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time  it  was  feared  that  the  amend- 

flnaUy  adopted,  woxild  enable  State 

controlled    by   members    repre- 

a  minority  of  a  State's  population 

one  branch  of  a  legislature  on 

Dthtr   than   population.     In    other 

house  of  the  legislature  might 

to  be  dominated  by  a  minority  of 

popfulation    over    the    objection    of    the 


not    true.     The   Dlrksen   amend- 

tains    two    key    provisions.      First, 

ratification  of  the  amendment,  a 

legislature   wishing   to   act   iinder   It 

required  to  submit   two  plans  to 

of    the   State    In    a   referendum. 

would  have  to  embody  the  one- 

-vote   concept.     The   other  would 

apportionment  of  one   branch  of 

on  such  faiftors  as  the  people 

atoproprlate."     In  shcat,  at  the  very 

majority  of  the  voters  In  ettch  State 

to  iHpprove  any  modlflcatloa  at 


hive 


the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  last  year. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  change  In  the 
amendment  stipulates  that  any  plan  ap- 
proved in  an  Initial  referendum  would  have 
to  be  resubmitted  in  a  new  referendum  every 
10  years. 

To  us.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the 
amendment,  far  from  protecting  entrenched 
minorities,  would  enable  the  people  of  the 
States  to  have  a  voice  In  chooelng  their  own 
form  of  government,  and  to  revise  their 
choice  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so  at  10- 
year  Intervals. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable,  more  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  process?  To 
oppose  It  on  "liberal"  grounds  is  absurd. 
We  hope  the  Dlrksen  amendment  will  be 
called  up  this  week,  and  that  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  to  approve  It  will  be  forth- 
coming. 


August  3,  1965  I     August  3,  1965 
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Mid-Decade  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague. 
Representative  Arnold  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana, chairman  of  the  Census  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  has  conducted  many 
long  hearings  this  session  of  Congress 
which  has  reflected  the  great  necessity 
for  a  quinquennial  census.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  ran  the  following  editorial 
August  2,  1966,  in  strong  support  of  this 
measure  to  modernize  our  census  sys- 
tem which  I  feel  will  be  of  extreme  inter- 
est to  other  Members  of  Congress : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2,  1965] 
Mii>-Decade  Censtts 

Increasing  support  Is  building  up  for  a 
mid-decade  censiis.  Such  a  census  should 
have  been  taken  this  year,  of  course,  but 
an  off-year  census  next  -year  would  be  better 
than  waiting  imtll  1S70.  After  that  the  mid- 
decade  censiis  could  be  taken  In  each  year 
ending  In  five  to  supplement  the  basic  census 
taken  every  year  ending  in  zero. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  mid-decade 
census  would  take  note  only  of  population, 
housing,  and  unemployment,  leaving  the 
more  extensive  data  to  the  decennial  emmi- 
eratlons.  If  experience  should  prove  the 
need  for  gathering  additional  information 
every  5  years,  new  questions  could  be  added. 
At  present  there  is  clearly  much  demand  for 
more  accurate  data  on  population  movement 
and  growth  trends  than  can  be  supplied  by 
the  sampling  method. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  one  of  the  sev- 
eral mid-census  bills  before  Congress  may 
be  seen  In  the  estimate  that  14  million  per- 
sons have  been  added  to  the  U.S.  population 
since  1960  and  that  one  person  out  of  every 
five  moves  each  year.  Rapidly  growing  com- 
munities need  to  know  what  is  happening 
to  them. 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  mid-decade 
censiis  seems  to  be  based  solely  on  grounds 
of  economy.  But  it  is  not  economy  for  a 
great  Nation  to  deny  Its  people  the  informa- 
tion they  need  for  wise  planning  and  fair 
distribution  of  public  funds.  Change  is  too 
rapid  these  days  to  depend  upon  a  head- 
count  once  In  10  years.  We  think  the  move 
to  modernize  the  census  is  of  sufBcient  Im- 
portance to  merit  the  support  of  the  White 
House. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XXXVIIl 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Monroe  County  occupies  a  key 
position  in  southwestern  Alabama,  pro- 
viding transportation  links  between  pop- 
ulation centers,  and  sJso  it  is  making 
sites  available  for  the  growing  industrial 
activity  in  the  State. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  Monroe  County : 

Situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ala- 
bama, MOnroe  County  Is  bounded  by  Wilcox 
County  on  the  north,  Butler  and  Conecuh 
Counties  on  the  east,  Escambia  and  Baldwin 
Counties  on  the  south  and  Clarke  Oo\mty  oo 
the  west.  It  was  created  by  proclcmuktlon  of 
Governor  Holmes,  of  the  MiBSiasippi  Terri- 
tory, June  6,  1816.  Monroe  County  was 
named  in  honcar  of  James  Monroe,  who  at  the 
time  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  James  Madison.  At  the  found- 
ing of  the  county.  Fort  Claiborne  was  named 
as  county  seat,  but  Monroevllle  became  the 
county  seat  in  1832. 

On  the  east  bcmk  of  the  Alabama  River 
near  Tinela  are  remains  of  a  town  at  great 
antiquity  with  the  name  of  Athahatchee. 
This  was  where  DeSoto  met  Chief  Tuscaloosa 
on  October  9,  1540,  and  took  the  Indian  chief 
prisoner  as  he  departed  from  Mauvilla. 
Plachl,  located  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
Alabama  River  at  the  old  town  of  Claiborne, 
was  where  DeSoto  and  his  expedition  stopped 
on  October  13.  1540.  The  chief  here  tried  to 
stop  the  expedition  and  as  a  result  there  were 
some  bad  moments  and  two  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  killed. 

There  are  several  moiinds  and  cemeteries 
of  the  aboriginal  period  along  the  banks  oi 
the  Alabama  River  and  pottery  and  shell 
ornaments  have  been  found  at  these  sites. 
At  the  opening  of  the  C^eek  Indian  Wars, 
General  Olalbcme,  then  on  the  Tomblgbee 
River,  marched  eastward  for  a  campaign 
against  the  Creeks  In  1813.  The  Creeks  had 
been  attacking  settlers  and  destroying  prop- 
erty and  the  general  built  a  fort  after  cross- 
ing the  Alabcuna  River  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments, "nils  was  Fort  Claiborne.  He  was 
Joined  by  Chief  Pushmatahaw  with  his  force 
of  150  Choctaw  Indians,  and  the  Third  In- 
fantry of  the  Regular  Army.  Two  famous 
battles  of  the  Creek  War  fought  In  Monroe 
Ooxm.ty  were  "Bximt  Com"  and  "Canoe 
Fight."  The  Federal  Road,  which  was  built 
to  Fort  Clalbome,  where  it  branched  to  St. 
Stephen  and  Mobile,  was  the  scene  of  much 
activity  during  the  Creek  Wars. 

Clalbome  became  a  lively  community  of 
much  political  Importance,  and  was  visited 
by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  In  1825.  There 
are  many  historical  homes  and  handsome 
places  to  see  in  Monroe  County,  and  quite 
a  few  famous  men  came  from  here. 

A  number  of  minerals  are  found  for  com- 
mercial use  in  Monroe  County,  among  them 
being  brown  Iron  ore  containing  llmonite.  a 
hydrous  ferrous  oxide,  with  several  other 
minerals  such  as  goethite  and  turgite — also 
buhrstone,  brick  and  tile  clay,  and  coal. 
Sand  and  sandstone  and  white  limestone  are 
others.  The  forest  lands  of  Monroe  provide 
materials  for  lumber  businesses  and  prod- 
ucts, and  also  turpentine.  Water  Is  plentiful 
with  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
Alabama  lUver  ior  transportation. 

Tbe  school  system  of  Monroe  County  con- 
slats  of  27  elementary  schools.  14  Junior  highs, 


»nd  10  senior  highs,  and  there  are  six  coUeges 
»nd  universities  within  100  miles.  Hunting 
la  Ideal,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  in  Alabama. 
"Field  and  Stream"  magazine  has  said  that 
more  wild  turkeys  exist  per  square  mile  in 
Monroe  Ooimty  than  any  other  part  of  the 
oountry.  

For  a  More  Beaotifnl  America — II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  second  of  three 
articles  from  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier  on  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty.  The  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Susan  C.  Stone,  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  conference  and  is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Champaign  Coimty  Develop- 
ment Council. 

The  article  follows: 
Planning   Biauty   Isn't   Enough;    Goveen- 
MXNT  Must  Coofxbate 

(Note. — This  article  Is  the  second  in  a 
■eries  written  by  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Stone.  Mrs. 
Stone,  vice  chairman  of  the  Champaign 
County  Development  Council,  was  a  delegate 
to  the  May  White  Ho\ise  Conference  on  Nat- 
ural Beauty.  The  articles  Include  her  im- 
pressions of  the  conference  and  possible  sug- 
gestions for  the  area  council.) 
(By  Susan  C.  Stone) 

As  one  HHFA  official  put  It  to  me:  We're 
constantly  threatened  with  hardening  of  the 
bureaucratic  arteries  at  all  levels."  So  one 
of  the  problems  discussed  at  the  Federal- 
State-local  partnership  sessions,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions  was  mechanics.  That  is,  even 
with  the  motivation  assured  by  an  aroused 
public,  a  dedicated  top  level  leadership,  srane 
congressional  legislation  already  In  existence 
and  more  on  the  way  (on  which  I  shall  com- 
ment In  my  concluding  article)  the  question 
remains:  how  to  get  the  machinery  to  move 
and  to  move  consistently  at  all  three  levels 
■o  as  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  beauti- 
flcatlon  efforts. 

There  was  delegate  Insistence  on  the  need 
to  inject  all  Federal  agency  programs  with 
natural-beauty  "shots"  and  to  have  all  of 
them  operating  consistently  and  not  at  cross 
purposes  with  each  other.  Numbers  of  dele- 
gates blasted  the  Army  Engineer  Corps,  as 
well  as  highway  officials,  for  so  often  de- 
stroying that  very  beauty  which  other 
agencies  were  trying  to  preserve  and  develop. 
Only  this  week,  a  similar  contradictory  con- 
dition was  pointed  out  by  a  Washington 
columnist  who  said  that  whUe  Congress  has 
been  drafting  a  law  to  prevent  Industrial  and 
municipal  dumping  of  waste  and  human 
sewage  Into  the  Nation's  waterways,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself  turns  out  to  be  a 
water  polluter  through  its  dumping  practices 
at  Federal  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  mUltary 
bases,  etc.  The  need  to  correct  this  kind  of 
Inconsistency  was  strongly  underlined  back 
In  May. 

Senator  Edmund  Muskix  of  Maine  said  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
beautiflcation-conservatlon  programs  rests 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  not  because  of 
"States  rights"  but  because  if  these  levels 
operate  effectively  we  will  get  a  better  Job 
done  than  from  a  Federal  monolith. 

Examples  of  effective  State-level  action 
were  offered  by  Robert  Edmon,  chief  official 
of  the  Minnesota  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Commission  and  by  Philip  Lewis  of 
the  Department  of  Resource  Development  of 


the  State  of  Wisconsin.  After  pointing  up 
the  need  for  each  of  the  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
role  In  the  partnership,  Mr.  Edmon  urged 
that  State  and  local  open  space  land  acquisi- 
tion go  hand  in  hand  with  comprehenslw 
planning,  zoning,  and  billboard  control. 

He  offered  other  States  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  Minnesota,  which  has  achieved  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  State  plannlixg 
systems.  Through  its  statewide  planning 
agency,  set  up  4  years  ago  under  legislative 
authorization,  Minnesota  spius  regional  and 
county  planners  to  Include  comprehensive 
recreational  planning  at  the  county  level 
along  with  the  general  county  land  use  plan. 
In  return  for  50  percent  State-aid  In  financ- 
ing local  land  purchases. 

PhUlp  Lewis  described  a  pioneer  approach 
he  used  for  the  complete  mapping  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin's  natviral  and  manmade 
resources  which  then  became  the  basis  for 
Informed  land-xise  planning,  purchase,  and 
preservation  throughout  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  the 
White  House  Conference  was  the  number  of 
use-tested  ideas  which  were  put  into  the 
marketplace  there  and  which  can  be  adapted 
to  local  conditions  in  Champaign  County  and 
throughout  Illinois. 

rzDEaAL  teamwoek 

Another  significant  stab  at  the  problems  of 
interagency  coordination  is  underway  at  the 
Federal  level  via  the  Recreation  Advisory 
Council  which  held  an  open  meeting  as  one 
of  the  general  sessions  of  the  conference. 
Here  the  top  brass  of  all  Federal  agencies 
concerned  vrlth  recreation  and  nattu-al  beauty 
in  their  broadest  senses  meet  regularly  to  ad- 
vise the  President.  According  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman,  cvu-rently  the 
chairman,  the  Council  serves  as  a  balance 
wheel,  direction  finder,  and  coordinator. 

A  number  of  pointed  questiosn  were  leveled 
at  the  Council,  including  one  from  a  delegate 
who  asked:  "Do  you  favor  a  Federal  policy 
of  no  further  expressway  construction 
throvigh  city.  State,  and  national  parks?" 
Secretary  Freeman  responded:  "Nobody  ever 
asked  the  question.  We  never  dlscvssed  it." 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  re- 
joined: "Maybe  we  ought  to  discuss  it. 
I'd  be  glad  to  take  the  affirmative  for  the 
Council."  Another  questioner  wanted  to 
know  if  the  Recreation  Advisory  Council 
could  catalog  the  various  Federal  beautlfica- 
tlon,  conservation,  recreation  programs  and 
their  application  so  that  persons  in  the 
localities  could  see  and  xinderstand  the 
full  range.  Secretary  Freeman  favored  this, 
but  Housing  Administrator  Robert  Weaver 
said  it  was  so  enormous  a  task  as  to  be  al- 
most impossible. 

Another  Council  member,  TVA  Chairman 
Aubrey  Wagner,  observed  that  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  tills  conference  or 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  will  be  required 
to  restore  the  face  of  America  ware  it  not 
for  the  unselectlve  immigration  policy  of  the 
Indians. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Anthony  Celebreeze,  kept  silent  tmtil 
nearly  the  end  of  the  CouncU  session.  He 
then  observed  that  he  was  a  good  listener, 
saying  "I  have  over  400  advisory  committees 
in  my  Department  so  I  have  to  be."  He 
pointed  up  the  need  to  change  Americans' 
behavior  habits  in  order  to  restore  beauty. 
Merely  changing  vandalism  habits  would  save 
enough  money  to  have  a  great  program.  This 
educational  process  has  to  begin  at  the  local 
level,  he  said,  and  he  offered  the  statistic  that 
in  Cleveland,  where  he  liad  been  mayor,  he 
could  liave  built  an  extra  10  wlMiiiInQ  pools 
eiw:h  year  with  the  money  spent  on  repairing 
the  effects  af  vandalism. 

THX  THmZI   S'S-FLUS 

Secretary  CelebresM's  point  about  educa- 
tion and  behavior  was  reinforced  during  the 
education  panel  discussion  where  schools — 
from  the  nursery  to  postgraduate  environ- 
mental design  centers — ^were  challenged  to 


provide  not  only  systematic  Infusions  of 
beauty  in  the  classroom  eorriculum.,  but  ex- 
emplars of  beauty  in  school  design  and 
grounds  development.  Walter  Washington, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  had  offered  elsewhere  tlie 
proof  that  the  intellect  comes  through  for 
schoolchildren  at  a  much  Mgher  rate  in  an 
airy,  attractive  environment  than  in  a  drab, 
depressed  one. 

Jane  Jacobs,  renowned  commentator  on 
American  cities,  vras  introduced  as  "not 
merely  a  person,  but  a  'force'."  She  further 
emphasized  the  importance  of  children's 
physical  surroundings  as  part  of  the  total 
educational  process  and  urged  tb«  upgrad- 
ing of  park  quality.  She  said  that  there  Is 
little  point  in  acquiring  more  park  land 
if  we  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  admittedly 
high  cost  of  developing  parks  imaginatively. 
At  present  "many  city  park  departments  have 
gotten  to  the  point  of  looking  only  for  the 
cheapest  way  rather  than  the  best  way. 
American  playgrounds  are  designed  for  ad- 
ministrators, not  for  children."  She  offered 
some  specifics  for  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  local  park  departments  for  employment 
of  additional  park  workers,  for  training  in 
new  park  careers,  for  classroom  parks,  and 
for  using  parks  experimentally. 

Otis  Slngletary,  Director  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  urged 
use  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  for  neglected 
and  urgent  public  needs  in  city  landscaping, 
maintenance,  and  other  related  programs. 
Local  economic  opportunity  councils  are 
logical  vehicles  for  advancing  this  type  of 
program  with  the  help  of  Federal  fiinds  al- 
ready authorized,  and  In  cooperation  with 
city  and  county  planning  agencies  and  cit- 
izen beautlflcatlon  groups. 

Barbara  Ward,  outstanding  British  social 
critic,  was  the  most  electric  member  of  the 
education  panel.  Describing  the  explosions 
of  population,  machines,  and  citlea,  she  con- 
cluded that  city  patterns  are  breaking  up  aU 
over  the  world  and  tiiat  city  problems  are 
similar  all  over  the  world.  She  stressed  the 
need  for  laying  before  the  citizens  models 
of  what  communities  could  look  like  and 
what  they  could  cost.  She  articulated  the 
urgency  of  insurmg  a  weU-lnformed  popula- 
tion on  these  matters  "or  nothing  will  hap- 
pen. The  untrained  forces  at  work  do  not 
produce   (or  preserve)    beauty." 

In  appraising  the  conference.  Wolf  von 
Eckhardt  of  the  Washington  Post,  argued 
that  "the  nearly  insurmountatile  obstacle 
to  orderly  land  use  and  well -planned  cities  Is 
not  Ignorance,  but  the  fast  buck.  Our  taf 
system  favors  the  slum  lord  *  *  *  it  favors 
land  speculation  and  xirban  sprawl  and 
penalizes  improvements  •  •  *  and  sound 
building."  He  further  criticised  "the  ctxA- 
eyed  values  of  'economy'  both  pubUc  and 
private.  We  don't  want  to  control  free  en- 
terprise but  we  must  give  it  incentives  and 
motivations  so  that  it  works  for,  and  not 
against,  the  public  interest."  Clearly,  con- 
ference participants  left  that  both  "Igno- 
rance" and  the  "fast  buck  mentaUty"  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  legitimate  business  in- 
terests should  be  acconunodated  and  recon- 
ciled with  sound  planning  and  conservation 
practices. 


Casey  Stengel — Diamond  of  the  IKamond 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHXTSKITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
great  many  six>rts  fans  in  the  country  to- 
day, myself  included,  who  sadly  grieve 
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over  lie  apparent  passing  of  a  great 
tradlt  on— the  baseball  "superstar."  As 
we  lo(  k  back  over  the  history  and  lore  of 
the  nitional  pastime,  we  are  struck  by 
the  iJarmlng  dearth  of  modem-day 
heroe  i  of  the  stature  of  Babe  Ruth,  Ty 
Cobb,  Christy  Matthewson,  and  Walter 
Joibzu  on.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  who 
have  earned  an  undisputed  niche  in  the 
Hall  c  r  Fame,  but  their  number  is  swiftly 
dlmin  shlng. 


T^niliams  and  Stan  Musial  have  re- 
retired.  Mickey  Mantle  and  War- 
ren S  >ahn  are  in  the  twilight  of  their 
brillla  at  careers.  The  candidates  to  re- 
place heae  men  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  gfune  will  continue  to  be  played  and 
,  *  ,  well.  But  the  men  who  play  it 
will  lo  3k  more  and  more  like  Wall  Street 
banke  rs  than  the  colorful  superheroes  of 
a  bygc  oe  era. 

Ami  »ng  the  great  practitioners  of  base- 
ball ct  ku: — the  only  one  whose  career  in 
this  e:  usive  sphere  has  spaimed  both  the 
aid  new  generation  of  the  great 


Te< 
centlsi 


old 


game-  -is  Mr.  Charles  Dillon  Stengel:  the 


great 


md  unpredictable  "Casey"  of  the 


old  N(  w  York  Giants;  and  the  shufSing, 
crusty  genius  who  managed  the  New 
York  '  rankees  to  so  many  pennants  and 
wwld  ^hamptonshlps. 

Caay  recently  celebrated  his  75th 
blrthdiy.  and  I  think  it  altogether  fit- 
ting ai  id  proper  that  we  take  appropriate 
notice  of  that  singular  event  in  this 
body. 

ThrWhout 


career 


of  the 
The 


mark 
the 

In  a 
Mr 

fallvire 
York 
tlon 
thus 
75,  a 
needed 
standinfes 


a    long    and    illustrious 
for  the  old  New  York  Giants  un- 


der tb }  famous  John  McGraw,  a  superb 
world  series  performer  for  these  same 
Glanti ,  a  coach,  and  most  recently  as  a 
manai  er  of  four  different  teams,  he  has 
oontri  lUted  as  much  as  any  man  to  the 
game  i  nd  has  enhanced  its  image  and  its 
legend 
His 
Mets. 
in  the 
lenged 


pt^ularlty   with   the   New   York 

>erennlal  second  division  finishers 

National  League,   goes  imchal- 

Hls  skill  in  bringing  10  pennants 


In  12  J  easons  to  the  New  York  Yankees 
la  also  beyond  dispute.  At  this  point  in 
his  ca;  eer,  Casey  has  become  a  ssnnbol 
of  the  liCets  and  almost  synonymous  with 
the  gai  oe  of  baseball  Itself. 

Witl  this  In  mind,  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  his  recent  accident  which  re- 
sulted In  a  disabling  hip  fracture  and 
which  RTlll  probably  keep  him  out  of  ac- 
tion f(r  the  remainder  of  the  current 
season  Thus,  with  the  best  possible 
wishes  to  Casey,  for  a  swift  and  full  re- 
covery, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial :  rom  the  Springfield,  Mass..  Daily 
News  c  f  JvQy  17. 1965,  entitled  "Diamond 


>iamond." 
editorial  follows; 

DZAICOKD  OF  THE  DIAMOND 


Anya  le  who  believes  In  celebrating  noted 
Ameria  n  anniversaries  will  certainly  want  to 
F  Iday  as  Casey  Stengel  Day.    It  will  be 
'"     anniversary  of  his  birth. 

nation  which  loves  to  honor  success, 

seems  to  be  making  a  success  ol 

He  appears  to  be  guiding  his  New 

l^ts  to  their  4th  straight  10th  posl- 

the  National  Baseball  League.     He 

pi  oves  that,  even  at  the  golden  age  of 

n  can  still  give  the  type  of  leadership 

to  secure  the   bottom  spot   In  the 


76ti 


Steigel 


In 


,  DU  A 


As  long  as  Stengel  keeps  managing,  and  the 
Mets  keep  losing,  the  faithful  fans  will  keep 
buying  tickets.  It  appears.  Although  this 
may  be  a  bit  difficult  to  explain  to  foreign 
visitors  or  even  to  your  nezt-dow  neither, 
somehow  It's  part  of  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  Stengel  Is  now  hospitalized  with  a 
broken  hip,  and  he  won't  be  able  to  be  with 
his  team  In  Philadelphia  on  Friday.  How- 
ever, to  honor  their  ailing  boss,  we  expect 
them  to  lose  gloriously  that  day. 


August  3,  1965  I    August  3,  1965 


State  Department  Dealings  in  Sontheast 
I  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHZOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  August  3, 1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  Pavlov's  dogs  had  the  ability  to 
learn  by  experience. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  not  as  yet  acquired  this 
talent. 

At  a  time  when  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  and  myself  were 
criticizing  the  State  Department  for  con- 
sidering the  sale  of  a  high-sophisticated 
communications  system  to  the  Indo- 
nesian military — the  same  military 
which,  by  the  way.  was  busily  engaged 
in  guerrilla  warfare  and  terror  tactics 
against  a  much  smaller  neighbor,  Ma- 
laysia— ^we  find  that  a  representative  of 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  was  mak- 
ing a  trip  to  the  State  Department  Build- 
ing in  Foggy  Bottom. 

His  task  was  to  pick  up  a  check  drawn 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  amoimt  of  $350,000. 

This  tidy  little  sum  of  petty  cash  was 
for  payment  of  one-half  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  building  to  house  an 
atomic  reactor  which  our  Government 
had  so  graciously  supplied  to  Dictator 
Sukarno  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in 
which  we  held  him  for  his  misuse  of 
American  fimds  previously  supplied  to 
him  and  as  a  rewMd  for  his  penchant  for 
acquiring  adjoining  real  estate  by  any 
means,  including  force  of  arms. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
gram under  which  these  hard  dollars 
were  supplied  to  Sukarno  was  "Atoms  for 
Peace"  when  Sukarno  wants  his  neigh- 
bors' territory,  not  peace. 

It  is  doubly  ironic  that  Americans  are 
required  to  undergo  restrictions  on  what 
they  buy  overseas  and  are  asked  to  re- 
frain from  unnecessary  overseas  travel 
so  that  we  can  straighten  out  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  caused  by 
such  foolish  giveaways  as  this. 

The  State  Department  will  argue,  I 
am  sure,  that  it  had  a  "commitment"  to 
supply  these  funds,  that  they  were  the 
result  of  promises  made  some  years  ago. 

But  what  the  State  Department  for- 
gets, or  never  really  learned,  is  that  the 
really  meaningful  commitments  we  have 
in  the  world  are  not  measured  in  dollars 
nor  in  the  size  of  populations  nor  in 
paying  off  the  blackmail  threats  of  petty 
tyrants. 


We  have  a  commitment  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  reason  for  being  as  a  nation 
to  protect  freedom  when  it  is  threatened 
We  are  not  protecting  freedom  when  we 
supply  its  enemies  with  the  goods  to  help 
them  overpower  peaceful  neighborl 

According  to  press  reports,  Indonesia 
recently  purchased  military  rockets  from 
Japan.  We  can  be  sure  that  the  dollars 
we  supplied  the  Indonesians  just  2  weeks 
ago  will  help  pay  for  those  rockets. 

We  can  be  equally  certain  that  these 
rockets,  coupled  with  the  $1  billion  in 
military  goods  supplied  in  previous  years 
to  Indonesia  by  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
joined  with  the  lessons  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  military  tactics  supplied  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  Indonesian 
armed  forces,  will  mean  greater  pressures 
against  Malaysia  and  against  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  us  won- 
der why  the  State  Department  Building 
is  called  Foggy  Bottom.  It  seems  that 
someone  picked  the  wrong  extremity. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
State  Department  persists  in  making  the 
same  mistake  time  after  time  In  its  deal- 
ings in  southeast  Asia.  But  it  is  hap- 
pening, and  it  Is  costing  our  Nation  in 
dollars,  and  it  could  cost  the  peace  of 
the  world  unless  we  change  our  policies. 


Federal  Government  and  Nebraska: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  spineless  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Nebraska  in  keeping  gambling  Illegal  in 
Nebraska  thus  making  gambling's  lucra- 
tive profits  available  to  the  exchequers  of 
syndicated  crime. 

Last  year  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Nebraska  came  to  $48  million.  More  sig- 
nificant— and  more  menacing — is  Ne- 
braska's illegal  gambling,  which  makes 
Nebraska  a  prairie  favorite  of  the  syn- 
dicate.  Testimony  before  the  McClellan 
committee  indicated  that  off-track  bet- 
ting comes  to  bout  $50  billion  annually 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  this  figure 
accoimting  for  only  some  42  percent  of 
the  national  annual  illegal  gambling 
total,  which  would  thus  be  $120  billion. 
On  a  population  basis,  illegal  gambling 
in  Nebraska  would  come  to  about  $960 
milUon  a  year.  The  mob  cuts  itself  10 
percent  of  the  illegal  gambling  take, 
which  means  that  the  syndicates  are 
picking  up  a  lot  of  bread  in  Nebraska. 
Government-run  gambling  would  siphon 
these  moneys  from  mob  treasuries  put- 
ting gambling  revenues  into  needy  public 
colTers. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — is  a  national  or  series  of 
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state  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Nebrafika 
^yould  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate  and 
control  gambling  and  make  it  work  for 
the  people.  ^^^^^^^^ 

For  a  More  Beautifnl  America — III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF  nxafois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Susan  C.  Stone,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Champaign  Coimty.  HI.,  Development 
Council,  Is  the  author  of  a  penetrating 
series  of  articles  in  the  Champalgn- 
Urbana  (111.)  Courier  on  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 
In  her  concluding  report  below  she  de- 
scribes how  some  utility  companies  have 
gone  in  for  power  styling  to  overcome  ob- 
jections to  unsightly  poles  and  overhead 
wires. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Champaign-Urbana  (lU.)  Courier, 

July  26,  1965] 
Is  Technologt  Making  Cluttkb  Unaccept- 
able IN  Ubban  Axzas? 
(By  Susan  C.  Stone) 

At  the  root  of  urban  ugliness  lie  clutter 
and  disorder.  Advertising  in  the  street 
trades  on  disorder  and  attracts  attention  by 
being  disorderly,  according  to  Harvard's 
Charles  Eliot.  A  growing  body  of  public 
opinion  also  rejects  as  unacceptable  the 
maze  of  utility  poles  and  crisscrossing  over- 
head wires.  And  a  growing  awueness  on 
the  part  of  the  utUity  companies — be  they 
public  or  private — of  esthetics  as  an  in- 
tegral factor  in  ix>wer  service,  has  led  to  sig- 
nificant technological  progress,  along  with 
such  promotional  terminology  as  "power 
styling." 

Recognizing  that  the  single  biggest  ob- 
stacle to  getting  the  wires  underground  has 
been  cost,  the  statement  by  Ludwig  Uscher, 
vice  president  of  Commonwealth  Edison  of 
Chicago,  is  cause  for  optimism.  He  noted 
that  10  years  ago  the  cost  of  putting  low 
voltage  (residential  and  commercial  use) 
wires  underground  varied  over  overhead  in- 
stallation by  a  factor  of  10  to  1,  whereas  to- 
day, as  a  result  of  improved  techniques,  the 
difference  is  almost  nonexistent.  A  growing 
number  of  power  companies,  such  as  one  In 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  are  now  offering  sub- 
dividers  the  option  of  underground  installa- 
tion at  no  extra  cost. 

Samuel  Nelson,  general  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
said  that  in  1962  only  20  percent  of  new 
residences  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  were 
served  from  underground  faculties;  by  the 
end  of  1966  this  flgxire  will  exceed  60  per- 
cent. For  subdivisions  the  change  has  been 
more  spectacular:  in  1962  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  new  subdivisions  were  served 
underground,  and  by  1970  almost  100  percent 
will  be. 

Furthermore,  George  Wilcox,  executive 
vice  president  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Co.,  said  that  his  company  had  now 
developed  transformers  which  cotild  be  ei- 
ther neatly  pad  mounted  above  ground  much 
like  a  residential  air-conditioning  compres- 
sor, or  could  be  flush  mounted  with  only 
a  grill  at  street  level,  or  could  be  installed 
within  the  base  of  a  street  ight.  This,  plus 
his  report  of  a  compact,  completely  enclosed, 
insulated  power  substation  requiring  only 


one-twentieth  the  space  of  standard  ones, 
suggests  a  far  leas  cluttered  cityscape  if 
power  companies  throughout  the  country 
Install  such  Improvements. 

Two  massive  problems  still  remain:  The 
first  is  to  move  existing  overhead  low  voltage 
transmission  wires  undergroimd  In  built-up 
areas,  a  costly  process  the  burden  of  which 
might  be  relieved  by  cooperation  among 
property  owners,  the  ccmununity,  and  the 
power  companies,  as  well  as  by  Federal  aid 
through  tax  incentives  and  FHA  loans. 

The  second  concerns  high-voltage  lines  for 
carrying  large  blocks  of  power  over  long 
distances.  Technology  is  stUl  amost  inca- 
pable of  handling  this  underground,  and  the 
cost  remains  almost  prohibitive.  There  was 
general  recognition  of  the  need  to  acceler- 
ate greatly  both  technological  research  and 
conversion  of  existing  lines  from  overhead 
to  undergroimd.  Mr.  Nelson  reported  that 
in  1964,  24  utilities  m  6  WestMH  States  ar- 
ganized  a  utilities  i^tpearance  committee  for 
a  cooperative  approacb  toward  this  end  and 
for  uniform  styling  ot  man  esthetlcally 
pleasing  equipment. 

Walker  Cisler,  head  ct  Detroit  Common- 
wealth Edison,  In  speaking  for  the  entire 
panel  on  utilities  Installation,  advocated 
Joint  use  of  rights  of  way  and  a  ccnunon 
trench  and  routing  toe  communication,  gas, 
water,  sewer,  etc.  so  that  utilities  and  trans- 
portation would  use  up  the  minimum 
amount  of  land. 

cmzEN  ACnON 
The  citizen  action  panel,  chaired  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Whlttemore  of  the  League  of  WcMnen 
Voters,  aired  a  number  of  manageable  smaller 
project  suggestions.  NBCs  Nancy  Dlckexson 
urged  an  awards  program  to  local  TV  stations 
for  the  best  documentary  programs  on  local 
beautiflcatlon.  She  estimated  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  country's  TV  stations  would 
compete.  She  also  suggested  that  through- 
out America  every  town  have  an  active 
mayor's  committee  tar  beautiflcatlon,  with 
SO  Oovaiior-spons(»«d  competitions  among 
each  State's  mayors  fw  the  best  local  proj- 
ects. 

Other  participants  proposed  regional 
White  House  conferences,  and  already  at 
least  four  State  Crovemors  have  promised 
to  hold  them  this  year;  a  National  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  President  to  ad- 
vance the  best  proposals  Into  action  and, 
pechaps,  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
ideas;  a  permanent  staff  under  Laurance 
Rockefeller  to  follow  up  on  conference  rec- 
ommendations and  to  prepare  legislation, 
eto.,  eto- 

John  Terrell  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
stated  that  beauty  is  good  business  and 
recommended  that  top  management  In  in- 
dustry support  the  Px^dent's  beautlflca- 
ticm  program  and  that  local  businesses  give 
financial  backing  to  local  citizens  group 
projects. 

The  most  dramatic  quick  resiilt  citizen 
action  scheme  was  the  PhUadelphia  garden 
block  program  described  and  illustrated  by 
Mrs.  James  Bush-Brown,  its  organizer. 
Started  in  1953  with  7  blocks  in  a  slum 
neighborhood,  this  Garden  Club-4-H  proj- 
ect has  grown  to  embrace  450  blocks  where 
100,000  people  have  buUt,  planted,  and 
maintained  flower  boxes,  small  front  yard 
gardens,  and  vacant  lot  plantings.  This 
project  has  called  upcm  all  age  groups,  de- 
veloping  new  neighborhood  esprit  and 
leadership,  with  an  upsurge  of  civic  pride 
and  citizen  responsibility  replacing  apathy 
and  hopelessness,  and  a  lift  to  the  physical 
appearance  of  blighted  areas  which,  Mrs. 
Bush-Brown  said,  has  carried  over  to  more 
basic  building  and  street  repairs.  The 
Philadelphia  garden  block  program  could 
readUy  be  attempted  in  any  locality  with 
immediately  realizable  results.  Before  and 
after  slides,  available  for  use  by  interested 
groups  throughout  the  United  States  com- 
pelled admiring  attention. 


Mid-afternoon,  Tuesday.  May  25,  the  16 
panel  chairmen  presented  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  entire  conference  dele- 
gation, foUowlng  which  we  were  aqueeaed 
into  an  armada  of  U-S.  Army  buses  and 
driven  into  the  south  grounds  of  the  White 
House  where  we  were  to  have  made  our  con- 
ference report  to  the  President  on  the  lawn. 
Rain  forced  a  dignified  stampede  Indoors 
where  the  East  Room's  walls  failed  to  ex- 
pand to  accommodate  all  of  us  whUe  we 
waited  for  the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
to  enter  the  room.  After  an  hour  and  a  few 
delegate  dropouts,  they  arrived,  and  the 
recommendations  were  duly  presented  to 
the  President.  He  repUed  with  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  major  speech,  foUowed  by  gal- 
lons of  punch  and  the  cation  <a  dancing  to 
the  strains  of  a  n.S.  Marine  band. 

The  consequences  oC  these  highly  concen. 
trated  hours  ot  deUberatioii  wm  hopefully 
now  begin  to  be  ttit  throughout  America. 
The  aftermath  and  Bignlflftance.  in.  legisla- 
tive and  other  terms,  wiU  be  disctissed  In  a 
concluding  article. 


Food  Prices  and  Iowa  Income 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHNIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMEDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  this 
fine  editorial  involving  food  prices  and 
Iowa  income  which  amieared  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  of  August  1, 
1965: 

Food  Prices  and  Iowa  Incoicx 

Business  Week  magazine  recently  reported 
that  personal  inoome  in  Iowa  In  May  showed 
a  larger  gain  over  a  year  ago  than  in  any 
other  State.  A  few  days  alter,  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Labor  reported  thait  sharply 
higher  food  prices  iuui  boosted  living  oosts 
mOTe  In  the  AprU-May-J\ine  quarter  than 
in  any  similar  i>erlod  slnoe  1967. 

This  was  no  mere  oolncldence. 

The  higher  Income  In  Iowa  this  year  is 
principally  a  result  oit  higher  farm  Income 
caused  by  bigger  profits  from  Uveetoc^  In 
May,  Iowa  personal  Income  was  lliS  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  increase  fo^ 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  7.6  percent. 

Iowa  farmers  enjoyed  a  36  percent  increase 
over  last  year  in  farm  cash  reoelpis,  aooord- 
ing  to  Businees  Week,  with  most  of  the  gain 
centered  in  Uvestock. 

The  Department  of  Labor  r^xH'ted  that 
retaU  beef  prices  were  up  5.6  percent  In 
June,  pork  10.5  percent,  and  poultry  7  per- 
cent. 

The  nuOn  reason  for  higher  Uvestock  prices 
has  been  the  reduction  In  marketings  of 
hogs  this  year.  Reduced  production  of  pork 
has  strongly  affected  prices  of  beef  cattle  and 
other  meat  animals. 

Farmers  cut  back  sharply  on  hog  produc- 
tion this  year  after  unfavorable  i^icos  In 
1963  and  1964.  The  national  feed  grain  pro- 
gram has  checked  the  supply  at  com  avaU- 
able  for  livestock  expansion.  Also,  high  oon- 
s\uner  Income  has  supported  demand  for 
meat. 

The  strong  general  bustnees  situation  in 
Iowa  this  year  is  a  reminder  of  the  impor- 
tance to  this  State  of  high  farm  inoome.  It 
also  demonstrates  the  importance  to  general 
Iowa  prosperity  of  the  Income  from  Uvestock 
production. 

AH  lowans  have  a  stake  in  maintaining 
balanced  feed  grain  and  livestock  produc- 
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In"  the  last  15  years  has  been  mostly 

Bs,  especially  medical  care,  and  not 

Whatever  rises   have  occurred   in 

ces  in  these  last  15  years  have  been 

entirely  in  costs  of  processing  and 

not   in   what   the   farmer   re- 


Consunjers 
farmer 


1  Ise  In  prices  received  by  farmers  in 
half  of  this  year  Is  the  first  sub- 
rise  In  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
products    since    the    Korean    war. 
siorely    will    not    begrudge    the 
that  Increase  In  his  retiims. 
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ElACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wisconsin, 
as  America's  Dalryland,  Is  justly 
of  its  tradition  of  supplying  this 
with  its  dairy  needs.  ^ 
industrlousness  and  capability  of 
s  farmers  have  attributed 
to  an  abundance  of  dairy  foods 
That  same  industrious- 
capability  can  be  put  to  excel - 
in  also  supplying  dairy  foods  to 

people  of  the  world. 
Wisconsin   Legislature   recently 
a  resolution  memorializing  this 


An  .erlcans. 

a:  id 

lue 
hungry 


to  consider  all  means  in  making 

Visconsin's  ability  to  supply  dairy 

hungry  peoples  throughout  the 

Iwhich  also  could  improve  world 

relatio  is  among  nations. 

Speaker,  without  objection,  I  re- 
hat  this  resolution  be  printed  in 


Ri  coRS : 


Statx  of  Wisconsin 


agrl  lulture 
ha>  e 


resolution  to  memorialize  Congress 

Wisconsin  agricultural  products  In 

^ood  for  peace,  Alliance  for  Progress, 

er  foreign  aid  programs) 

Wisconsin    as    America's    Dalry- 

justly  proud  of  Its  Industrious  and 

farmers;  and 

the   Industry   of   the   Wisconsin 

and  the  ingenuity  of  the  department 

at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 

increased  the  productivity  of  Wis- 

soll  and  of  Its  famous  dairy  herds 

t^es  over;  and 

Wisconsin's  agriculture  is  Justly 

for    developing    many     new    and 

food  products;  and 

In  spite  of  the  tremendoiu  ad- 

In  agrlciiltural  technology  In  recent 

and  the  abundance  of  food  In  this 

food  supply   remains  one   of   the 

pressing   problems   of   mankind;    the 

4eeds  food;  and 

the  Federal   Government  of  the 
States  has  frequently  lent  money  to 
nations,  or  granted  them  credit  In 
of  foreign  aid,  for  the  purpose  of 
agricultural  produce:  Now,  there- 
it 

by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
That  this   legislature  memorialize 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider a  massive  program  of  American-grown 
food  for  foreign  aid,  to  ameliorate  starva- 
tion throughout  the  world:  a  program  In 
which  Wisconsin  dairy  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  could  be  used  not  only  to 
feed  the  children  of  the  world,  but  also  to 
teach  them.  In  a  most  instructive  way,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  when  agriculture  can 
freely  develop  through  the  industrlousness 
of  the  Individual  In  a  democratic  society; 
and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  in  Congress  from 
Wisconsin. 

Robert   F.   Huber, 
I  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

^  '  James  P.  Buckley, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Patrick  J.  Glut, 

President   of   the   Senate. 

WnxiAM   P.    Nugent, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Deficit  Spending 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  lossissiPFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  among  those  of  a  strong 
conviction  that  this  Government  should 
put  its  fiscal  house  in  order.  There  is 
some  excuse  for  deficit  spending  In  time 
of  war.  Under  no  circumstances  would 
I,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  hesitate 
to  vote  for  every  dollar  needed  to  de- 
fend this  great  Nation  from  those  who 
would  make  war  on  us  and  I  would  so 
vote  Irrespective  of  whatever  deficit  It 
might  create.  Also,  there  may  be  some 
justification  for  expenditures  by  the 
Government  over  and  above  income  in 
time  of  panic  or  depression. 

As  a  mature  person  during  the  thirties 
I  know  something  of  the  great  depres- 
sion, the  hunger  and  problems  of  our 
people  of  that  time.  I,  therefore,  sub- 
scribe to  most  of  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fort made  by  our  President,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  via  various  Federal  programs, 
which  necessarily  produced  deficits,  to 
relieve  that  situation.  I  think,  however, 
some  of  these  programs  could  and  should 
have  been  eliminated  much  sooner  than 
they  were. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  poor  job  of  fiscal  house- 
keeping of  which  we  have  been  guilty 
in  most  of  the  last  36  fiscal  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  had  only  6  bal- 
anced budgets,  30  being  in  the  red.  All 
administrations.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, are  to  blame.  True,  some  of 
those  were  years  of  war  and  others  were 
years  of  panic.  But  most  of  them  were 
years  of  extraordinary  prosperity. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  most  pros- 
perous era  in  the  long  history  of  this 
great  Nation.  During  these  times  we 
should  be  reducing  our  national  debt. 
On  the  contrary  we  spend,  spend,  siiend 
year  after  yesir  and  produce  one  deficit 
after  another.    This  has  become  such  a 


habit  with  us  that  when  the  deficit  is  not 
as  high  as  anticipated  by  our  Treasury 
experts — which  means  they  are  not  very 
expert — statements  are  released  from  the 
high  levels  of  our  Government  as  though 
we  have  accomplished  something.  Por 
instance,  in  recent  weeks  we  were  told 
that  there  should  be  shouting  and  joy 
throughout  the  land  because  the  Federal 
deficit  was  only  $3.5  billion,  several  bil- 
lion less  than  had  been  anticipated. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  us  to  have 
closed  fiscal  1965  with  any  deficit  what- 
ever and  without  having  paid  something, 
during  these  highly  prosperous  times,  on 
the  stupendous  debt  of  this  Nation, 
should  cause  us  to  hang  our  heads  in 
shame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  this  situation  is 
encouraged  by  some  of  our  people  back 
in  the  States.  Many  honestly  believe 
these  Federal  handouts  are  free — some- 
thing for  nothing.  And  we  have  encour- 
aged them  to  believe  they  are  free.  So 
they  beat  paths  to  Washington  from 
every  State,  county  and  city  in  this  land, 
searching  for  free  gold.  We  promote  the 
projects  and  programs.  Then  here  they 
come  seeking  their  share. 

Not  only  are  they  paying  these  dollars 
themselves  but  they  are  compelled  by 
this  Congress  and  Washington  bureauc- 
racy to  subordinate  much  of  their  own 
rights  and  individual  privileges  to  the 
Federal  Government,  else  the  money  is 
withheld  even  though  they  have  paid 
their  fair  share  of  the  funds  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  through  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  editorials  on  the  points 
I  have  made  recently  appeared  in  news- 
papers in  my  district,  the  Daily  Corinth- 
ian, published  in  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  the 
Aberdeen  Examiner,  published  at  Aber- 
deen, Miss.  The  editorials  are  Included 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  commended 
to  the  reading  and  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  editorials  follow: 
A  Smaixkb  DcncTT  Bbinos  No  Cheers 
(The  Dally  Corinthian) 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  the  Federal 
Govenmient  ended  the  last  fiscal  year  on 
Jxine  SO  with  the  smallest  budget  deficit  in 
6  years. 

The  tentattve  figure,  subject  to  change 
when  complete  data  bectHnes  avfillable  later 
this  month,  reflects  a  deficit  of  $3.6  billion. 

Federal  spending  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
Is  estimated  at  $96.6  billion;  Federal  revenue 
at  $93  bllUon. 

The  decreased  deficit,  when  measured 
against  the  $8.3  billion  deficit  of  fiscal  1964, 
is  Impressive.  However,  when  the  past  5- 
year  record  Is  compared  with  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding, the  result  Is  not  so  dramatic. 

The  last  Elsenhower  years  Included  the 
largest  peacetime  deficit  in  history — $12.4 
billion  in  1959.  Those  years  also  Included 
the  last  2  siuplus  years  1956  and  1957.  The 
sum  of  the  deficits  for  the  last  5  Eisenhower 
years  was  $14  billion. 

By  comparison,  the  s\mi  of  the  deficits  of 
the  last  5  Kennedy-Johnson  years  was  $28.3 
billion.  That  might  be  called  the  excess  cost 
of  the  New  P^ontler  and  the  Great  Society 
to  date — an  average  of  $5.6  billion  a  year. 

Perhaps  there  oiight  to  be  something 
heartening  about  a  deficit  of  only  $3.6  bil- 
lion, weighed  against  history.  But,  some- 
how, the  heartening  factor  escapes  us. 

Particularly  does  it  escape  us  when  it's 
remembered  that  the  $3.6  billion  is  added  to 
the  national  deft  and  when  It  is  further  re- 
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niembered  that  Congress  just  recently  au- 
thorized another  "temporary"  Increase  in 
the  permissible  Indebtedness  of  the  Nation. 
The  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
taxpayers  who  support  the  Goverimient,  make 
no  real  progress  simply  by  decreasing  the 
deficit.  Only  when  the  deficit  is  eliminated 
and  only  when  siu-plus  funds  are  used  to 
whack  away  at  the  total  debt,  will  there  be 
any  cause  for  cheers. 

Affltjence   Caknot   Be   "Wished"   Into 
Being 

The  man  who  Insists  that  workers  be  paid 
$3  an  hour  when  the  workers  are  producing 
only  $2  an  hour  worth  of  goods  is  no  humani- 
tarian. 

If  he  were  to  have  his  way  in  one  plant  that 
plant  would  promptly  go  under.  If  he  wire 
to  have  his  way  in  an  entire  industry,  that 
Industry  would  promptly  go  under.  If  he 
were  to  have  his  way  in  an  entire  country, 
the  country  would  last  only  until  printing 
presses  were  got  to  the  point  they  could  no 
longer  print  the  trillions  of  dollars  to  fire 
runaway  infiation. 

For  production  cannot  be  decreed.  The 
only  real  prosperity  is  based  on  increased 
production  stimulated  by  our  desire  for  more 
things. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  a  lot  of  good  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  feel  that  people 
should  be  paid  more  than  they  are  now  mak- 
ing because  they  deserve  more,  because  they 
ought  to  have  more.  They  think  of  them- 
selves as  humanitarians. 

Actually,  they  are  taking  the  shortsighted 
view,  like  the  man  who  Jumps  off  a  tall 
building  to  get  a  cooling  breeze.  The  breeze 
is  fine  but  the  landing  Is  catastrophic. 


These  people  have  never  had  experience 
in  the  economic  facts  of  life  that  no  more 
dollars  can  go  out  the  front  door  than  have 
oome  in  the  front  door. 

They  are  encouraged  by  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  QoTemment,  which  seems  to  defy 
this  law  of  econcnnlcs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment reduces  Incomes  and  raises  expendi- 
tures. 

Humanitarians  were  easily  convinced  when 
Socialist  thinkers  tell  them  that  deficit 
financing  might  not  be  so  bad — that  it  might, 
in  fact,  be  beneficial  to  a  country. 

That  our  covmtry  has  withstood  the  cure 
is  a  tribute  to  the  basically  free  enterprise 
system  of  this  country. 

We  locally  are  experiencing  the  effects  of 
another  of  these  humanitarian  efforts,  the 
antipoverty  program.  Its  goals  are  laudatdry. 
its  methods  ridiculous,  and  its  outcome  will 
be  waste. 

The  pay  for  the  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corx>s  is  $1.26  per 
hour.  This  figure  was  determined  by  a  sur- 
vey of  the  average  hourly  earnings  In  this 
mid-South  area.  It  was  heavily  infiuenced 
by  union  demands  on  the  administration  that 
no  wages  be  paid  below  the  wage-and-hour- 
law  minimum. 

So  we  have  school  dropouts,  who  need  help 
and  training,  being  paid  the  average  hoxirly 
wage  of  experienced,  trained  workers.  Young 
men  and  women  who  are  in  training  in  pri- 
vate business  at  a  lower  hourly  rate  must 
seriously  ponder  their  situation.  Should 
they  have  dropped  out,  too,  so  that  they 
could  make  more  while  working  less?  "Am  I 
a  sucker  to  be  ambitious?"  They  might  well 
ask  themselves. 


Is  it  humanitarian  to  give  a  person  a  false 
sense  of  his  worth?  Is  it  humanitarian  to 
waste  money  gathered  from  the  citizens? 

But  much  more  Importantly,  Is  it  humani- 
tarian to  weaken  our  country  by  encourag- 
ing the  idea  affluence  can  be  granted,  not 
earned? 


The  1965  Qnestionnaire  RetpoDs< 
York  Second  District 


-New 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  and  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues and  jny  constituents,  I  am 
pleased  to  stflbmit  the  percentage  analy- 
sis of  responses  to  my  questionnaire  on 
vital  issues  of  the  day. 

This  year  my  questionnaire  was  pre- 
pared by  the  students  of  the  political 
science  department  of  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity, my  alma  mater,  and  the  response 
analysis  completed  by  them. 

I  am  grateful  to  fSie  university  and  its 
hard  working  students  and  ideased  with 
the  participation  by  my  well  informed 
constituency. 

The  percentage  analysis  follows: 


rOBElGM  AFFAIBS 

t.  Should  Red  China  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

2.  Should  President  Jotinson  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China? - 

3.  Should  our  policy  toward  Red  China  be  reevaluated  to — 

(a)  Include  provisions  for  trade  of  non-strateKic  goods? 

(b)  Take  into  consideration  that  war  with  Chins  is  inevitable? 

4.  In  Vietnam,  should  the  United  States— 

(a)  Increase  the  military  effort? 

(b)  Pull  out  of  the  war? 

(c)  Remain  approximately  at  curieat  levels? 

5.  Should  the  amount  the  United  States  spends  for  for^gn  aid  b«— 

(a)  Increased? 

(b)  Decreased? 

(c)  Remain  approximately  at  current  levels? , 

8.  Should  the  United  States  continue  its  aid  program  to— 

(a)  Egypt? 

(b)  Indonesia? 

7.  Should  the  United  States  seek  negotiations  for  disarmament? , 

8.  Is  a  more  inclusive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  needed? 

J.  Should  restrictive  measures  on  U.S.  foreign  investments  be  taken  to  curb  the  gold  flow?. 

10.  Should  the  Qovemment  lift  its  ban  on  travel  to  Cuba? - 

AID  TO  TBI  AGSD 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  medicare  plan  which  provides  ft>r  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  tor  the  aged,  to  be  financed  by  in- 

creased social  security  taxes  paid  by  both  employer  and  employee? 

12.  Do  you  favor  tht  elder-care  plan  for  hospital  and  nurataig  home  care,  to  be  administered  by  the  States  on  a  voluntary  l>asls? 

13.  Do  you  feel  that  most  people  can  pay  their  bills  through  Kerr-Mills  and  existing  private  plans  and  that  no  additional 

legislation  is  needed? 

LABOB 

14.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

15.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  allows  States  to  pass  right-to-work  laws? 

16.  Do  you  favor  placing  greater  restriction  on  organized  lalMr? , 

WAB  ON  POVEBTT 

17.  Do  you  believe  the  Government  should  maintahk  the  present  billion  dollar  spending  level  for  aid  to  depressed  areas?... 
IS.  Do  you  favor  the  bill  now  before  Congress  which  would  substantially  increase  antipoverty  spending? 

KDOCAnON 

19.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  which  would  allow  the  Qovemment  to  increase  its  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Do  you  favor  this  bill? — - - 

20.  .\re  you  in  favor  of  provlslont  in  current  school  aid  meMiiiw  wbtA  withhold  fonds  from  Mbool  dlstriots  whteh  discrim- 

inate on  the  basis  of  raeer _ 

a.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  private  and  parodilal  Mtaoolsr 

22.  Do  you  favor  Federal  tax  exemptims  for  tnltloo-paytnc  eollege  stadenta? 

23.  Should  the  Federal  Oovemment  award  scholarships  oo  the  bisii  of  need  and  abUltyT 

24.  .Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  allow  prayers  in  public  schools? 


Percent 

Yes 

No 

No 

opinion 

21.4 
20.8 

74.2 
73.8 

2.7 
3.S 

24.  S 
33.1 

614 

40.0 

4.6 
0.8 

M.3 
10.  S 
IS.O 

16.8 
86.7 
37.  T 

8.7 
3.6 
4.9 

4.6 
54.3 
21.6 

SO.  3 
13.8 
30.8 

3.6 
3.6 

3.7 

12.4 
0.0 
63.3 
60.8 
67.2 
16.2 

77.6 
81.0 
38.6 
24.1 
20.1 
7B.9 

6.9 

6.4 
3.8 
9.4 
9.7 
3.3 

43.9 

40.8 

40. 1 
42.6 

3.6 
0.7 

28.7 

13.4 
26.7 
70.7 

61.8 

71.2 
84.1 
21.6 

12.1 

11.4 

14.9 

4.9 

53.4 
32.8 

37.8 
67.2 

&4 

7.1 

6«.4 

28.1 

3.6 

54.3 
37.4 
81.1 
72.4 
68.8 

38.7 
6&3 
14.6 
21.2 
24.0 

ft.1 

Z3 
2.4 
3.8 

4.7 

No 
response 


1.5 
1.9 

6.4 
10.0 

16.1 
29.8 

88.2 

42.5 
19.3 
43.6 

H.i 
3.4 
3.1 
6.8 
2.S 
1.4 


3.3 

6.7 

7.2 


3.8 

6.1 
2.6 


3.3 
2.6 


1.7 

L8 
1.8 

1.7 
2.6 
1.4 
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25. 
28. 


imflCSATION 

8b4ild  we  change  our  present  national  origins  system  of  Immigration  to  one  which  would  admit  persons  with  needed 
s,  reganUees  of  country  of  orlglnT _. 

Shc^ild  persons  with  relatives  In  the  UnlteU  States  be  permitted  entry  regardless  of  country  of  origin? 


27.  Wofcld  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  allow  the  several  States  to  apportion  at  least  1  house 
1  a  basis  other  than  population? 


01 


31.  Do 
w 
82. 
SS.  Do 
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28.  Dokou  believe  a  tax  cut  should  be  instituted  while  Federal  spending  is  maintained  at  present  levels?. 

29.  Do  ^ou  bvor  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  Federal  excise  taxes  on  such  Items  as  automobiles?. 

30.  She  old  Federal  fimds  be  provided  for  the  foUowinf;: 

(a)  A  Cabinet  level  Department  of  Urban  Affairs? 

(b)  Aid  to  the  Nation's  railroads?. 

(c)  Increased  aid  to  housing? . 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TOQ  favor  a  blU  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  providing  the  Federal  Qovemment 

th  the  means  to  support  the  bill? 

Stacbld  the  draft  be  ended? 

TOa  favor  tbe  creation  of  an  interstate  commission  to  build  a  bridge  between  Long  Island  and  New  England? 
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SeiricemeD's  Pay  Raise 


IN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  INDIANA 

"tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr]  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  light  of 

the  recent  action  taken  by  his  body  with 

to  the  Job  Corps  program,  I  felt 

recent  editorial  given  over  WANE- 

stiition  in  Fort  Wayne  was  timely  and 

a    very    important    and    basic 

question: 
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Tuesday,  Ausfust  3.  1965 


to  be  making  a  great  deal  more  money  In  a 
much  more  comfortable  way  11  they  didn't 
have  to  serve  their  country. 

So  here's  the  picture.  A  boy  who  goofs 
off  In  school  until  he's  16  and  then  drops  out 
to  spend  his  time  tinkering  with  a  hot  rod 
or  lounging  on  a  street  corner  Is  rewarded 
by  the  Government  with  a  rate  of  $1.25  an 
hour  for  mowing  a  lawn — that  Is,  IX  he'll  work 
for  that  wage.  Meanwhile,  the  boy  who  goes 
through  high  school  and  perhaps  on  to  a 
college  or  trade  school  and  who  Is  ready  to 
be  a  responsible  citizen  is  drafted  Into  the 
Army,  whereupon  the  Gtovernment  says  $93 
a  month  is  too  much  to  pay  him.  It  makes 
you  wonder. 


Skullbonia 


e's  an  argument  underway  In  Wash- 
over  how  much  of  a  pay  raise  Ameri- 
s^rvicemen  should  receive.     The  House 
a  bill  providing  an  average  10  per- 
ranglng  from  about  7  percent  for 
to  about  13  percent  for  low-ranking 
men  who  have  been  in  only  a  short 
For  this  latter  group,  the  pay  boost 
be  about  $10  a  month.    Where  they 
approximately  $83   a  month  they 
get  i^>proximately  $93.     The  Senate, 
says  that's  too  much.     They're  talk- 
a  raise  averaging  only  about  6  to  7 
And  the  Johnson   administration 
even  that  is  too  generous, 
the   other   hand,    the   administration 
npthlng  too  generotis  and  nothing  eco- 
tinsound  about  requiring  trainees 
Job  Oorpe  to  receive  the  Federal  mlnl- 
ivage  of  $1.25  an  hour.     Now  most  of 
men  who  are  in  the  Job  Corps  are 
because  they  couldn't  earn  a   living 
Qow  at  even  a  dollar  an  hour.    The 
of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  ptrovide  them 
-the-Job  training  and  experience  so 
I^ter  they  can  earn  an  adequate  living. 
they   must   be   paid   $1.25   an 
There's  even  a  further  Irony.     In  De- 
two   Federal   Job    Corps   projects    are 
because  many  of  the  youths  reftise  to 
tor   that  $1.25   an  hour.     The  Youth 
Program  in  Detroit  was  able  to 
only  30  of  the  70  young  men  it  sought 
er  Job  training,  and  the  neighbor- 
■  routh  Corps  has  found  only  800  of  the 
was  seeking.    A  recruiter  told  of  in- 
one  boy  who  said,  "You're  crazy, 
don't  work  for  that  kind  of  money." 
c|>ntrast,  many  of  our  servicemen,  some 
are  dying  or  will  die  In  Vietnam, 
K}th  the  education  and  the  ambition 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  appeared  In  the  Mid-South 
magazine  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  an 
outstanding  newspaper  of  the  Nation  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  article  on  "The 
Kingdom  of  Skullbonia,"  by  Thomas  E. 
Michael,  an  excellent  writer. 

This  article  was  reprinted  In  the 
Trenton  Weekly  Gazette,  also  an  out- 
standing newspaper,  of  which  Bob  Ander- 
son is  the  editor. 

This  article  is  very  Interesting  and  I 
would  certainly  like  to  bring  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows : 
The  "Legend  or  SKtn,LBONiA"  Is  Told — and 
Retold — and — 

(Editors  Note. — This  story,  about  Sktill- 
bone  and  surrounding  areas,  and  how  the 
area  derived  Its  name,  is  reprinted  from  a 
recent  article  which  appeared  in  the  Mid- 
South  magazine.) 

Here  among  the  green  fields  and  wooded 
hills  of  northwest  Tennessee,  where  the 
Milan  and  Shade's  Bridge  Road  croeseB  the 
Bradford  and  Trezevant  Road,  lies  Skullbcme, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Skullbonia. 

Nothing  is  mythical  about  this  kingdom 
and  its  capital.     They  are  real  as,  for  in- 


stance. Los  Angeles  County  and  Los  Angele*, 
and  in  some  respects  more  so. 

SkuUbonla's  geographical  limits  liave  never 
been  clearly  defined,  and  have,  at  various 
times  In  history,  expanded  and  contracted 
This  odd  fact  ties  in  with  the  way  the  place 
got  its  name,  which  is  the  key  to  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  and  its  capital. 

We  can  start,  then,  with  Skullbone  itself 
(population  50  according  to  the  current 
Rand  &  McNally  Atlas).  It  lies  a  few  miles 
east-northeast  of  Bradford,  in  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  Gibson  County,  2  miles  south 
of  the  South  Pork  of  the  Obion  River.  And 
now  we  go  from  geography  to  history. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1800's,  »nd  con- 
tinuing for  perhaps  90  years,  it  was  a  custom 
In  the  community  to  stage  bare-knuckle  box- 
ing matches,  tmder  a  set  of  rules  that  is 
stirely  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  sport.  All 
blows  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  head  (or 
skullbone) .  Hitting  below  the  collar  was  a 
foul.  Each  round  lasted  until  (me  com- 
batant was  knocked  down,  and  rounds  con- 
tinued until  a  fighter  or  his  second  called 
"enough." 

These  were  organized  bouts,  with  regular 
reciprocal  dates  and  places.  They  were  an- 
nounced well  in  advance,  and  drew  large 
crowds  (there  were  few  competing  attrac- 
tions). 

Quite  probably  the  first,  history-making 
fight  was  between  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  the  commimlty  that  later  be- 
came Skullbone,  and  a  challenger  from  t 
nearby  community — possibly  from  Goose- 
foot,  or  Big  Buck,  or  Stop  Off,  or  Prog  Jump, 
or  Goat  City,  or  Bull  Pump,  all  of  which  are 
nearby. 

Then,  as  word  of  the  fights  spread,  other 
challengers  from  other  communities  were  put 
forward.  Later  on,  Skxillbone's  best  fighters 
might  go  to  another  community  for  a  series 
of  matches,  with  agreement  in  advance  for  a 
reciprocal  series  in  Skullbone  the  following 
week  or  month. 

As  a  community  established  Itself  as  a  part 
of  these  "fist  and  skiillbone"  fights,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Skullbonia. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  a  commimity's  fighters 
decided  they  had  taken  too  many  fists  to  the 
skullbone,  and  drop|>ed  out  of  the  fighting, 
then  the  place  would  no  longer  be  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Skullbonia. 

The  late  C.  Reld  Dowland,  long-time  mayor 
and  chief  historian  of  Skiilllwne  (and  Skull- 
bonia) ,  stated  In  a  lilstory  oi  Gibson  County 
("Gibson  Coimty  Past  and  Present,"  by 
Frederick  M.  Gulp  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Ross. 
both  of  Trenton,  Tenn.)  that  the  best  fist 
and  skullbone  fighters  of  pre-Clvll  War  days 
were  the  Gro<xnses  and  Mitchells  of  southern 
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Weakley  Coimty,  the  Oxfords  and  the  Bray 
Brothers  from  Benton  County,  and  some  of 
the  Youngs  from  the  Skullbone  area. 

Mayor  Dowland  died  early  this  year  and 
was  succeeded  by  Jesse  Landon  Hampton,  a 
cousin,  who  operates  the  store  pictured  at 
left.  The  store  is  the  center  of  things  cul- 
tural, political,  and  otherwise  in  Skullbone. 

Mr!  Dowland  listed  among  the  post-war 
best  skullbone  fighters  Webb  McCaleb,  Jim 
Taylor,  Jim  Martin,  WUliam  "Sallle  BUI" 
Parker,  "Big  Bill"  Dowland,  and  some  more 
youngs.  Webb  McCaleb  was  the  best  unde- 
feated champion  of  Skullbonia,  according  to 
the  area's  historians,  but  he  once  fought  a 
classic  draw  with  Jim  Taylor.  The  McCaleb- 
Taylor  fight,  which  was  75  years  ago.  Is  still 
a  topic  of  conversation  In  the  area. 

Skullbonia  has  other  claims  to  fame.  For 
one  thing.  It  may  well  be  the  most  i>oliticaIly 
conservative  region  in  the  United  States.  Its 
17th  civil  district  (of  Gibson  County)  voted 
against  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  every  time  he 
ran  for  president — by  more  than  two  to  one — 
and  against  the  more  recent  Democratic 
candidates  by  more  than  three  to  one. 

Skullbonia  produced  so  many  fabulous 
characters,  fighters  and  otherwise,  that  it 
would  take  pages  merely  to  list  them.  But 
if  one  stood  out  from  the  rest,  it  would 
surely  be  "Uncle"  Green  Smith,  who  came  to 
the  Holly  Leaf  community  of  Skullbonia  in 
1805,  when  he  was  5  years  old,  and  died  there 
in  1915. 

Thus  he  lived  to  l>e  115.  He  said  that  in 
his  lifetime  he  made  at  least  eight  flatboat 
trips  along  the  Obion  River  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  down  to  New  Orleans.  On  one  of 
these,  he  said,  he  stopped  off  at  Memphis 
"when  there  was  only  one  store,  run  by  a 
Mr.  Phillips." 

An  oldtlmer  is  quoted  in  the  Gulp  and 
Ross  history  of  Gibson  County  as  follows: 

"  'Uncle'  Green  Smith  told  me  he  had  made 
boat  trips  to  New  Orleans  taking  thoiisands 
of  turkeys  to  sell  there.  He  said  the  most 
Interesting  part  of  the  trip  was  from  Holly 
Leaf  in  Skullbonia  to  Hickman,  Ky.,  a  dis- 
tance of  55  miles. 

"He  said  he  walked  those  turkeys  every 
mile  of  the  way;  said  he  would  be  walking 
down  those  dirt  roads  and  when  the  sun 
would  go  down  and  dusk  approached,  those 
turkeys  would  fiy  into  the  nearest  trees  and 
roost  imtil  daylight. 

"Green  Just  had  to  roost  when  the  tur- 
keys did,  and  In  any  place  he  could  find  near 
enough  for  the  turkeys  to  wake  him  by 
gobbling  around  when  they  took  the  notion 
it  was  time  to  travel." 

Of  such  was  the  Kingdom  of  Skullbonia. 


understanding  of  what  their  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  are  doing. 
medicasc 

Medicare  has  now  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  applies  to  all  over  65  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  were  previously 
eligible  for  Social  Security  benefits  and 
regardless  of  need — millionaires  are  in- 
cluded. Thus  it  does  too  much  for  those 
who  do  not  need  it,  and  too  little  for 
those  who  do  It  is  compulsory.  It  adds 
enormously  to  the  payroll  deduction  of 
every  wage  earner,  putting  a  burden  on 
the  younger  people  who  are  striving  to 
support  their  families,  pay  for  their 
homes,  and  educate  their  children.  If 
these  workers  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
imder  this  plan,  they  will  have  paid  for 
them  many  times  over. 

The  bill  I  introluced  in  Congress  would 
have  provided  much  better  coverage  and 
benefits,  would  have  been  voluntary, 
would  have  been  financed  by  tax  credits 
and  the  General  Treasury,  and  therefore, 
would  have  been  paid  for  by  those  most 
able  to  pay,  easiiig  the  burden  on  those 
least  able  to  curry  it. 

Above  all  do  not  cuicel  your  hospitali- 
zation insurance  yet  because  this  legisla- 
tion falls  far  short  of  covering  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  furthermore,  it  does 
not  become  effective  until  July  1,  1966, 
and  some  provisions  do  not  become  effec- 
tive until  January  1, 1967. 

Following  are  the  highlights  of  the 
new  law:  It  provides  for  the  following 
hospital  insurance :  90  days  of  hospitali- 
zation in  semiprivate  rooms  or  wards 
with  the  patient  paying  $40  for  the  first 
60  days  and  $10  a  day  after  that.  One 
hundred  days  of  posthospital  care  in  a 
skilled  nursing  home  with  the  patient 
paying  $5  a  day  for  each  day  after  20 
days.  This  provision  does  not  become  ef- 
fective until  January  1,  1967.    Care  and 


treatment  of  mental  diseases  or  tubercu- 
losis are  not  covered  under  this  provision. 
Outpatient  diagnostic  services  are  pro- 
vided with  the  beneficiary  passing  the  first 
$20  and  20  percent  of  the  cost  above  that 
for  all  services  rendered  during  a  20-day 
period. 

Nonhospital  insurance.  This  coverage 
is  to  be  obtained  by  the  recipient  pay- 
ing a  $3  monthly  premium  to  be  matched 
by  an  equal  payment  by  the  Government. 
The  recipient  must  enroll  in  this  pro- 
gram; he  is  not  automatically  covered. 
It  provides  for  physician  and  surgeon 
services  whether  in  hospital,  home,  or 
ofiBce.  However,  chiropractors  and 
podiatrists  are  excluded.  It  also  provides 
for  diagnostic  tests,  surgical  dressings, 
casts,  and  medical  equipment  such  as 
oxygen  tents.  Besides  the  $3  monthly 
premium,  beneficiaries  must  pay  the  first 
$50  of  expenses  during  a  calendar  year 
and  20  percent  of  the  total  bills  above 
that  amount. 

Important:  This  law  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  July  1, 1966. 

Financing  hospitalization  and  other 
social  security  benefits — under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  first  $4,800  of  your  earn- 
ings are  taxed  annually  at  current 
rates  for  payments  into  the  social  se- 
curity fimd.  This  is  referred  to  as  the 
taxable  base.  Under  the  new  law  this 
base  will  be  raised  on  January  1,  1966, 
to  $6,600  and  your  tax  rate  Increased  to 
4.2  percent  each  on  employee  and  em- 
ployer. The  self-employed  rate  will  rise 
to  6.15  percent  on  $6,600.  The  rate  of 
taxation  rises  periodically  imtil  it  reaches 
5.65  percent  each  on  employee  and  em- 
ployer and  7.80  percent  on  the  self- 
employed. 

For  a  comparison  of  these  taxes  to  be 
paid  In  future  years  see  the  following 
chart: 


How  your  social  security  taxes  wHl  go  up 


Congressman  Harsha  Reports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally I  report  to  my  constituents  various 
facts  about  our  Government  and  the 
legislation  that  Congress  is  enacting.  I 
do  this  through  the  media  of  a  news- 
letter. 

However,  because  the  Congress,  in  re- 
cent days,  has  enacted  legislation  that 
has  so  many  ramifications  and  will  create 
such  a  change  in  our  way  of  life,  I  am 
choosing  this  method  to  report  to  my 
constituents  so  that  not  only  they,  but 
other  citizens  as  well,  may  have  a  better 


Under 
present 
law  em- 
ployee 

pays— 

Under  new  law  employee  must  pay  tax  shown  (employer  pays  similar  tax) 

Income 

1966,    4.2 

1967-68,  4.4 
percent 

1969-72, 
4.9  percent 

1973-75, 

1976-79, 

6.45 
percent 

1980-«6, 

6.66 
pemnnt 

1967  (and 

after),  6.65 

percent 

$4,487 

$8,000— 

$8  AX) 

$6,000 

$162.66 
174.00 
174.00 
174.00 
174.00 

$188.45 

ziaoo 

235.20 
252.00 
277.20 

$197.43 
220.00 
246.40 
264.00 
290.40 

$219.86 
246.00 
274.40 
39a  40 
$23.40 

$242.30 
27a  00 
302.40 
324.00 
356.40 

$244.54 
27Z60 
305.20 
327.00 
$59.70 

$249.03 
277.80 

siaso 

333.00 
366.30 

$283.  .K 

282.60 
316.40 
339.00 

$6,600 

372.90 

SOCIAL     SECXTEITT     BENEOTS 

Amendments  to  the  social  security  law 
have  been  enacted  that  will  raise  bene- 
fits by  7  percent  with  a  minimum  in- 
crease of  $4.  This  increase  is  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  1965,  and  beneficiaries 
should  receive  these  benefits  by  Septem- 
ber 15.  The  amendment  I  introduced 
called  for  a  10-percent  increase,  but  the 
Congress  held  the  increase  down  to  7 
percent. 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  pensions  will  be 
able  to  earn  $1,500  in  wages  a  year  with- 
out losing  any  benefits;  present  law 
limits  this  sum  to  $1,200.  The  amend- 
ment I  introduced  would  have  raised 
this  exemption  to  $3,000  but,  here  again, 
the  Congress  held  the  increase  down  to 
a  very  meager  one. 


There  are  many  other  changes  in  the 
law  such  as  reduced  benefits  for  widows 
who  choose  to  receive  them  at  age  60  In- 
stead of  62;  remarriage  of  a  widow  will 
not  cause  loss  of  her  eligibility  for  her 
deceased  husband's  benefits,  and  chil- 
dren may  continue  to  receive  benefits  to 
age  22  provided  they  are  in  school — and 
others.  If  there  is  any  question  about 
any  of  these  changes  or  if  any  assistance 
is  needed  in  obtaining  benefits  by  those 
who  feel  they  are  entitled  to  them,  I  hc^ie 
these  people  will  call  on  me  to  help  them. 
I  am  more  than  happy  to  utilize  the 
complete  facilities  of  my  ofiBce  to  assist 
those  who  request  it. 

HOT7SINO 

The  Congress  has  enacted  into  law  a 
new  housing  bill  containing  a  completely 
new  departure  In  housing  legislation. 
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In  addition  to  FHA  housing,  the  law 
contains  in  authorization  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2.9  billion  for  urban  re- 
newal. Ik  any  complaints  have  been 
raised  agf  Inst  urban  renewal.  The  pro- 
gram beet  me  so  questionable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibla  that  a  committee  of 
the  Cong]  ess  conducted  an  Investigation 
of  urban  renewal  here  in  the  District 
of  Colunc  bia.  I  served  on  that  com- 
mittee wt  ich  held  more  than  130  hours 
of  public  hearings  and  six  volumes  of 
testimony  were  printed.  This  study  re- 
vealed tie  following:  First,  although 
$130  milli  )n  had  been  spent,  not  one  unit 
of  low  re  It  or  public  housing  had  been 
built  in  ai  ly  urban  renewal  area;  second, 
while  thoLisands  of  homes  were  demol- 
ished, th!  program  failed  to  provide 
housing  or  low-income  families  and 
a  crltica:  housing  shortage  of  nearly 
10,000  uilts  exists;  third,  the  Rede- 
veloiMnen  Land  Agency  illegally  re- 
ceived ani  used  $23  million  in  Federal 
funds;  f(»urth,  one  project — cancelled 
after  thj  committee  investigation — 
which  would  have  cost  $22  million,  was 
unjustifle  1;  fifth,  that  preferential  selec- 
tion of  re  developers  resulted  in  windfall 
profits  in  some  cases  and  in  other  cases 
the  comp  ete  default  on  contracts  after 
several  y  >ars;  sixth,  it  will  be  at  least 
33  years  before  the  public  will  receive 
the  first  lollar  in  taxes  above  the  cost 
of  a  conpleted  project;  and,  seventh, 
that  -"nail  businesses  were  essentially 
without  iny  protection  and  were  not 
giver,  reasonable  provisions  for  reloca- 
tion. 

The  ho  ising  legislation  contained  one 
program  leretofore  imdreamed  of,  open- 
ing such  irlstas  of  waste,  favoritism  and 
political  1  ower  that  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  bill  (ven  though  it  continued  pro- 
grams I  favor  such  as  FHA  loans  to 
homeown  srs,  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
for  colleg  !s. 

The  new  program  is  caUed  rent  sup- 
plements or  renticare..  "Renticare"  is  a 
brand  nev  miiracle  drug  not  just  some- 
thing wa  med  over  from  the  New  Fron- 
tier and  trie  New  Deal  as  are  most  of  the 
ingredien  s  of  the  Great  Society.  As  it 
first  cam  !  from  the  White  House  it  was 
not  aimed  at  low  inc(xne  families  but 
those  of  middle  income  not  eligible  for 
public  h(  using.  It  would  provide  more 
suitable  ( uarters  for  a  mysterious  group 
of  peopl  J  referred  to  as  the  disad- 
vantaged by  paying  part  of  their  rent. 
This  disadvantaged  group  was  so  sus- 
ceptible <  f  a  wide  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions anc  so  all  inclusive  that  it  provided 
for  exterding  rent  doles  to  about  half 
the  fami  ies  in  America.  As  a  result  it 
was  mod  fled  to  meet  the  same  income 
qualificai  ions  that  apply  to  public  hous- 
ing. Bu  what  most  people  do  not  un- 
derstand is  that  this  varies  from  place 
to  place  and  luider  the  amended  lan- 
guage, p  ople  living  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Phi  adelphla,  or  San  Francisco,  can 
get  rent  supplements  even  though  they 
earn  as  iiuch  as  $11,200  or  nearly  twice 
the  medi  m  national  family  income. 

This  rmticare  program  kills  the  in- 
centive <  f  the  American  family  to  im- 
prove its  economic  status;  it  kills  the  in- 
centive «>f  home  ownership;  it  actimlly 
places  a  i  Incentive  on  poverty  and  it 


makes  renters  wards  of  the  Government. 
Here  is  how  the  bill  works.  Under  sec- 
tion 101(d)  of  the  bill  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator may  subsidize  a  tenant's  rent 
in  an  amount  up  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fair  maiicet  rental  for  the  unit 
and  one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  lnc(»ne. 
That  formula  kills  the  incentive  of  the 
American  family  to  Improve  its  living 
accommodations  by  its  own  efforts.  A 
family  with  $3,000  a  year  income — $250 
a  month — could  live  in  a  $100-a-month 
apartment  and  pay  rent  of  only  $62.50  a 
month — one-fourth  of  Income — with  the 
Government  providing  a  subsidy  of 
$37.50  a  month — difference  between  one- 
fourth  of  tenant's  income  and  market 
rent  for  the  unit.  The  disincentive  of 
the  family  to  improve  Its  housing  accom- 
modations is  readily  apparent.  Should 
that  $250  a  month  family's  income  in- 
crease to  $300  a  month,  its  rent  payment 
would  increase  to  $75  a  month  and  the 
Federal  subsidy  would  drop  to  $25  a 
month.  And,  of  course,  if  the  family's 
income  increased  to  $400  a  month,  it 
would  pay  the  full  market  rent  of  $100 
a  month  as  one-fourth  of  family  income 
of  $400  a  month  would  equal  full  market 
rent  for  the  unit.  In  other  words,  the 
family  with  $250-a-month  income  has 
no  incentive  to  improve  its  living  accom- 
modations by  increasing  its  earnings  to 
enable  it  to  rent  better  accommodations. 
It  can  live  in  the  same  accommodations 
with  $250-a-month  income  as  it  could  if 
it  increased  its  income  to  $400  a  month. 
In  other  words,  an  incentive  is  placed  on 
poverty,  since  the  administration  chooses 
to  use  the  figure  of  $3,000  as  being  in  the 
poverty  classification. 

The  formula  also  produces  another 
type  of  disincentive  to  a  family  improv- 
ing its  living  accommodations  by  its 
own  efforts.  That  $250-a-month-income 
family  might  decide  it  wants  to  live  in  a 
$200-a-month  apartment  instead  of  the 
$100-a-month  unit.  Under  the  formula 
it  could  do  so.  And  under  the  other 
proposed  provisions  of  this  section,  this 
still  would  be  true.  The  primary  re- 
quirement for  a  qualified  tenant  is  that 
he  be  unable  to  obtain  standard  pri- 
vately owned  housing  at  a  rental  no 
more  than  one-fourth  of  his  Income. 
As  far  as  the  proposed  law  is  concerned, 
that  standard  housing  could  be  stand- 
ard housing  suitable  to  the  tenant's 
needs  or  suitable  to  his  desires.  The 
Administrator  could  decide  either  way. 
The  family  would  pay  the  same  one- 
fourth  of  its  income  as  rent  or  $62.50  a 
month  and  the  Government  would  pay 
an  increased  subsidy  of  $137.50  a  month 
to  make  up  the  balance  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket rent  for  the  unit.  Under  the  for- 
mula the  way  to  better  housing  is  in- 
creased Federal  subsidy  rather  than  in- 
creased individual  effort. 

Another  example  would  be  a  family 
living  in  New  York  with  a  total  family- 
annual  income  of  $11,200.  Under  the 
housing  law.  up  to  $2,300  is  allowed  as 
exemptions,  not  countable  in  tabulating 
total  family  income.  With  the  exemp- 
tion, this  leaves  total  annual  income  of 
$8,900.  One-fourth  of  this  is  $2,225,  a 
monthly  figure  of  about  $185.  This 
family  could  live  in  an  apartment  cost- 
ing $300  per  month,  and  the  Govern- 


ment would  subsidize  the  difference  be- 
tween $185  and  $300,  or  $115  per  month. 

When  another  head  of  a  family  earn- 
ing $400  a  month  and  paying  $100  a 
month  rent — ^without  any  help  from 
Uncle  Sam — saw  that  his  neighbor,  earn- 
ing far  less  than  he,  was  able  to  move 
into  a  much  better  apartment  with  no 
increase  in  his  rent  payments,  he  sud- 
denly would  wake  up  to  the  possibility 
of  the  formula.  This  family,  otherwise 
eligible  for  rent  supplements,  by  free 
choice  could  be  living  in  standard  but 
crowded  quarters.  The  head  of  the 
family  simply  does  not  want  to  allocate 
more  than  $100  a  month  of  his  income 
to  housing.  With  the  balance  of  his  in- 
come he  prefers  to  enjoy  other  ameni- 
ties of  life,  such  as  a  second  car  or  an 
extra  week's  vacation.  Rent  supple- 
ment is  his  easy  way  out.  He  would  be 
eligible  for  subsidy  in  a  more  expensive 
apartment.  He,  too,  would  move  to  the 
$200-a-month  apartment.  He  would 
continue  to  pay  only  $100  a  month  of  his 
income  as  rent  because  the  Government 
would  provide  the  other  $100  a  month 
necessary  to  cover  the  market  rent  for 
the  unit. 

This  formula  is  a  formula  for  killing 
the  American  Incentive  system  of  im- 
proving one's  lot  by  one's  own  effort. 
This  would  be  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses  via  Federal  subsidies. 

To  own  one's  own  home,  no  matter 
how  modest.  Is  the  goal  of  the  typical 
American  family.  The  rent  supplement 
kills  the  incentive  of  a  family  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Under  FHA  underwriting 
standards  a  family  with  $3.000-a-year 
income  can  afford  to  purchase  a  home 
costing  2  i/a  times  that  amount  or  a  $7,500 
home.  The  housing  cost  of  such  a  home 
would  approximate  $60  a  month.  But 
as  noted  In  the  Illustration  above,  the 
$3,000-a-year  family  by  pajrlng  $62.50  a 
month  as  rent  could  live  in  a  partially 
federally  subsidized  $100-a-month  rental 
unit.  The  cost  of  such  a  dwelling  unit 
would  approximate  $12,500.  Or.  as  above 
noted,  that  same  family  could  also  live 
in  a  $200-a-month  rental  unit  and  pay 
only  $62.50  of  its  Income  a  month  as 
rent  with  the  balance  of  $137.50  paid  by 
the  Government  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment formula.  The  cost  of  the  $200-a- 
month  rental  unit  would  approximate 
$25,000.  Why  would  a  family  strive  to 
own  a  $7,500  home  when  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  monthly  outlay  for 
housing  it  could  rent  a  $12,500  or  $25,000 
cost  dwelling  unit?  Not  only  would  the 
rent  supplement  proposal  kill  incentive 
for  homeownership.  It  also  would  be  a 
powerful  incentive  for  a  family  to  dis- 
continue homeownership  and  become  a 
renter  on  the  Federal  dole.  That  runs 
counter  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Home  ownership  preserves  family  life. 
Home  ownership  can  do  more  in  a  minute 
to  keep  communism  from  our  shores  than 
the  FBI,  the  CIA,  and  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  can  do  in  a  lifetime. 
Proponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  it  has  a  price  tag  of  only  $7.5  bil- 
lion but  they  are  not  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  these  rent  supplements  are 
contracted  on  a  40 -year  basis  at  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $150  million — this 
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adds  some  $6  billion  to  the  price  tag 
or  a  total  of  over  $13  billion. 

BAPID  TBANSIT 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  It 
undoubtedly  will  be  approved,  a  rapid 
transit  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  bill  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
almost  $500  million  to  construct  a  sub- 
way system  here  in  the  District.  The 
Federal  Government  is  vmderwriting  the 
total  expense  and  even  the  proponents 
admit  that  this  is  only  the  first  step. 
The  system  is  to  be  expanded  into  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  adding  considerably 
to  the  cost.  The  taxpayers  of  America 
are  going  to  eventually  foot  this  bill. 
Why  should  the  taxpayers  of  the  6th 
District  of  Ohio  have  to  subsidize  the 
transportation  of  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? A  transportation  system  Is  like 
a  utility  and  the  users  and  those  bene- 
fiting from  it  should  have  to  pay  for  it, 
not  the  residents  of  Ohio  or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter. 

rOBEICN   AID 

When  the  Congress  considered  foreign 
aid  the  Johnson  proposal  for  $3.4  billion 
was  labeled  as  a  "bare  bones"  request. 
L  challenged  that  position  and  stated 
that  the  State  Department  was  mislead- 
ing tile  American  taxpayer.  I  pointed 
out  that  much  more  than  this  was  being 
funneled  Into  foreign  aid  and  also  called 
attention  to  the  imexpended  balances 
still  in  the  fimd.  Recently,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Otto  Pass- 
KAN.  Democrat  and  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid.  Mr.  Passbian  is  probably  the 
most  knowledgeable  man  In  Congress  on 
this  subject  of  foreign  aid  expenditures. 
The  following  is  his  letter  verbatim: 

A  great  American  once  said:  "It  is  true 
that  you  may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  ot 
the  time;  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time;  but  you  can't  fool 
all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  This 
statement  was  made  before  America  started 
the  f ensign  giveaway  ptY>gram. 

Requests  fc«'  new  foreign  aid  funds  so  far 
this  year  amoimt  to  $7,512,467,000.  I  am  at- 
taching, hereto,  a  list  showing  the  16  sepa- 
rate requests  for  foreign  aid  funds.  Only  the 
first  item  on  the  attached  list  is  ever  men- 
tioned publicly  as  being  foreign  aid.  The 
other  14  Items  are  just  as  much  foreign  aid 
as  yoiu*  hand  is  a  part  of  your  body. 

On  June  30,  1965,  imllquidated  funds  from 
prior  yetu^'  authority  to  the  credit  of  these 
15  items  amoimted  to  $10,605,738,000.  If  the 
Congress  approves  the  full  additional  $7,612,- 
467,000  that  the  administration  has  re- 
quested in  new  funds  this  year,  then  there 
win  be  a  staggering  total  available  for  dis- 
bursement In  the  amount  of  $18,118,205,000. 

The  $7,612,467,000  requested  in  new  funds 
this  year  does  not  include  tui  appropriation 
of  $1.35  billion,  tacked  on  to  a  recent  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  so  that  It  would  apply  to  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  on  June  30,  1965,  rather 
than  to  the  new  fiscal  year.  Neither  does  it 
Include  the  $4  billion  annual  interest  we  are 
paying  on  the  money  we  have  previously  bor- 
rowed to  give  away. 

How  any  administration  could  dissipate 
America's  wealth  on  foreign  aid  as  we  are 
doing  Is  beyond  the  realm  of  sane,  human 
understanding.  I  hope  that  the  circulation 
of  the  startling  information  contained  in 
this  letter  will  be  broad  enough  to  cause  the 
American  people  to  demand  an  explanation 


as  to  why  cmly  1  of  the  15  requests  Is  eyer 
mentioned  publicly  as  foreign  aid. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Otto  K.  Pasbmam, 
Chairman,    Foreign    Operationt   Sub- 
committee  on  Appropriations. 
(Enclosure.) 

New  foreign  aid  funds  requested  to  far  in 
1965 

Foreign  assistance  requests, 
as  amended  (mutual  secu- 
rity)   $3.  459. 470, 000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

previous    credits 209,770,000 

Military  assistance   advisory 

group 76,000,000 

Export-Import  Bank  (long- 
term    credits) 800,000,000 

Public  Law  480  (agricultural 

commodities) 1,658,000,000 

Inter-American  Development 

Bank  (Latin  America) 70S,  880,  000 

International      Development 

Association  (IDA) 104,000,000 

Peace  Corps 115,000,000 

Contributions  to  Internation- 
al   organizations 96,953,000 

Permanent  construction 

overseas    (military) 85,986,000 

Educational      (foreign     and 

other  students) 60,300,000 

Ryukyu    Islands 14,788,000 

Migrants  and  refugees 7,  575,  000 

Atomic   Energy   Ccnnmlssion 

(overseas) 5,900,000 

Inter-American  Highway 

(Latin  America) 4.000,000 

Total  new  foreign  aid  re- 
quest— 1st  6  months 
of    1965 7,612,467.000 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,     Foreign     Operations     Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  any  wonder  that  our 
cost  of  Uving  continues  to  rise  and  the 
value  of  our  dollar  drops.  Only  last  week 
the  Government  annoimced  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  had  risen  to 
$110.1.  The  Index  means  that  it  cost 
$11.01  to  purchase  item^  In  June  that 
C06t  $10  tn  the  1957-^9  base  period.  The 
Labor  Department  reported  this  was  the 
highest  quarterly  rise  since  1957. 

rOSEIGN  POLXCT 

Our  State  Department  argues  that  if 
we  grant  Ccmununist  nations  foreign  aid 
and  preferential  trade  conditions  this  will 
win  the  C(Mnmunlsts  to  our  side  and  draw 
them  away  from  Russia  and  Red  China. 
They  say  if  we  "sell"  them  surplus  foods 
under  Public  Law  480  the  captive  people 
In  these  Communist  nations  will  know 
It  Is  America  that  Is  giving  them  the 
food.  Incidentally  imder  the  "sales"  of 
food  through  Public  Law  480  this  money 
does  not  come  back  to  the  United  States 
but  stays  in  the  nation  making  the  "pur- 
chase" and  can  only  be  used  for  programs 
to  develop  that  nation  or  in  some  case 
for  maintenance  of  our  embassies,  and 
so  forth,  in  that  country. 

Recent  newspaper  reports  indicate  that 
Communist  Poland  has  turned  down  the 
request  for  a  U.S.  delegation,  headed  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  a  new  hospital  financed  by 
U.S.  fimds.  A  modern  and  expensive 
facility,  with  a  price  tag  of  $11  mllUon; 
it  was  built  in  Krakow. 

Financing  of  the  hospital  was  through 
the  accumulation  of  money  paid  by  the 


Poles  for  surplus  American  foodstuffs, 
Public  Law  480. 

This  is  Just  one  more  example  of  the 
fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  thoee  who  be- 
lieve that  unlimited  foreign  aid  funds 
can  succeed  tn  bringing  Commimlsts  to 
the  side  of  the  West. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  fuzzy- 
headed  thinking  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the 
attacks  of  Sukarno  and  the  Indonesians 
on  the  United  States,  its  Embassies,  its 
libraries,  and  their  seizures  of  American- 
owned  Industries.  Likewise  are  we 
familiar  with  Sukarno's  eCTorts  to  destroy 
Malaysia  and  his  honey-foggllng  with 
the  Communists.  In  fact.  Congress  be- 
came so  incensed  with  his  activities  that 
it  amended  the  foreign  aid  bill  prevent- 
ing any  further  aid,  both  economic  and 
military,  to  Indonesia,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent deemed  it  in  the  national  interest. 
Everyone  also  is  aware  that  Sukarno 
with  the  aid  of  the  Communists  Is  trying 
to  take  over  southeast  Asia. 

But  now  in  the  midst  of  all  this  con- 
quest and  aggression  by  Sukarno  and 
Indonesia,  the  State  Department  Is  urg- 
ing a  private  UJ3.  firm  to  sell  a  highly 
sophisticated  military  c<Mnmunlcatlons 
system  to  the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces. 
This  systan  is  difficult  to  intercept  and 
monitor  and  Is  Jam  proof. 

If  an  all-out  war  should  erupt  between 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  this  would  pro- 
vide a  decided  edge  to  Indonesia.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  Sukarno  would  turn 
this  system  over  to  Russia.  After  all, 
she  is  sui^Iying  Sukarno  with  military 
aid  in  enormous  amounts.  Or  what  Is 
to  prevent  him  from  turning  it  over  to 
the  Vletcong  to  be  used  against  Amer- 
ican boys? 

Yet,  our  State  Department  is  pressur- 
ing a  UjS.  industry  to  make  this  sale. 
This  Is  a  foreign  policy? 


Great  Myths  of  Africultiral  Policy :  Farai 
Prices  Are  Made  ia  Wasluogton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3, 1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  1965  Issue  of  the  Successful  Farm- 
ing magazine  includes  the  first  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  "Great  Msrths  of  Agricul- 
tural PoUcy." 

This  first  article  has  as  its  premise 
exploding  the  myth  that  "Farm  Prices 
Are  Made  in  Washington."  The  arti<^e 
is  written  by  Don  Paarlberg  of  Purdue 
University. 

This  appeals  to  me  to  be  a  fair  and 
thoughtful  study  of  the  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  on  farm  prices.  I 
commend  it  to  my  ocdleagues : 
Obeat  Mtths  or  Agricultttkal  Polict  .  Farm 
Pricxb  Ass  Made  in  Washingtok 
(By  Don  Paarlberg) 

(Edttois  notk. — ^A  myth  has  two  features: 
(1)  It  Is  not  UteraUy  true,  and  (2)  it  means 
something  to  the  man  who  repeats  It.    Farm 
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its  share  of  myths — ideas  sup- 
fragments  of  facts,  venerated  by 
repetitions,  held  with  different  degrees 
All  are  easy  to  understand 
to  refute.    All  appeal  more  to  emo- 
to  reason.    All  have  enough  truth 
ooDvlnclng,  enough  untruth  to 
All  are  used  and  misused  In 
arguments.    Here's  the  first  myth 
to  explode:  Farm  prices  are  made 


elelient  of  truth  which  gives  this  myth 

Is  the  simple,  observable  fact  that 

can  legislate  and  administer 

wheat  or  cotton  which  is  dlffer- 

^e  price  that  would  otherwise  pre- 

market.     In  fact.  It  has  done  so. 

3f  wheat  has  been  dropped,  through 

action,    from    $2    to    $1.40    per 
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ttie: 


fa:  m 


of  untruth  which  makes  the 

Is  the  belief,  Implicit  in  the 

that  a  government  sympathetic 

ture  could  establish  any  price  it 

t  Infers  that  Washington  is  respon- 

^hatever  level  of  prosperity  or  diffl- 

is  experiencing.     This  un- 

Teater  than  the  fragment  of  fact 

statement  contains. 

i  ccepts  and  repeats  the  myth  that 

are  made  in  Washington,  he  re- 

l  ellef  t^at  decisionmaking  has  been 

from  the  individual  to  his  Grov- 

1  nd  that  centralized  authority  has 

he  miu-ket  system.    In  short,  he 

off  the  competitive  economy  and 

In  his  mind,  with  a  regimented 

if  Washington  is  to  take  over 

eetabllshlng  the  price,  Washing- 

also  take  over  the  jobs  that  price 

Is,  Washington  must   regulate 

regiment  the  marketing  process, 

oonstimptlon,  and  take  responsi- 

level  of  Income, 
accurate  statement  Is:  "Prices  of 
products  are  influenced,  within 
eglslatlon  enacted  in  Washington." 
this  statement  gains  in  truth,  it 
simplicity.  As  Is  so  often  true,  the 
more  appeal  than  the  fact. 

price?    If  prices  are  not  made 

how  are  they  made? 

>ut,  you  must  know  economic  les- 

It's  so  basic  that  if  you  under- 

else  in  economics  becomes  com- 

It   concerns   the   laws    of   de- 

,  and  price. 

of  demand  Is  this:  Other  things 

quantity  pxn-chased  will  move  in 

direction  from  price.     Thus,  If 

raised  and  other  things  remain 

a  smaller  quantity  will  be  pur- 

'  inversely:  People  will  clean  out 

steaks  If  he  lowers  them  from  98 

cents  a  pound. 

of  supply  Is  this:    Other   things 

quantity  offered  for  sale  will  vary 

with  the  price.    Thus,  if  the  price 

goes  up  and  other  things  remain 

rauTl  try  to  produce  more  and  the 

be  larger. 

and  demand  Interact  in  a 
market,   price   becomes    estab- 
»quallze  the  two.    Supply  eqtials 
the   market  clears.    There   Is 
I"  or  "shortage."    The  price  may 
low.  depending  upon  the  respec- 
rf  demand  and  supply, 
qrlce  is  low,  the  market  is  telling 
produce  less  and   telling  con- 
buy  more.    If  the  price  Is  high, 
signal  is  being  given.    Tliis  U 
by  which  the  pe(^>le  JoinUy 


all 
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aid 


hoiw  land  and  labor  and  capital 

xued.    It  la  a  remarkably  orderly 

functions   effectively  for   the 


and 


O^emment  may  stimulate  demand. 
.  through  Public  Law  480.    And 


it  may  retard  supply  by  land  retirement  pro- 
grams. These  operations  may  and  do  affect 
prices.  But  the  range  within  which  price 
may  thus  be  maniptilated  is  not  as  viride  as 
many  think. 

TTNHAPPINXSS  PREVAn.S 

No  one  is  completely  happy  with  the  mar- 
ket system.  Farmers  wish  the  price  was 
higher.  The  standard  definition  of  a  fair 
price,  as  the  farmer  defines  It,  is  "10  percent 
more."  Conversely,  the  consumer's  defini- 
tion of  fair  price  is  "10  percent  less." 

So  the  subject  of  prices  is  controversial. 
It  always  has  been,  and  it  always  will  be,  be- 
cause producers  and  consumers  contend  with 
one  another.  If  the  market  is  competitive, 
they  contend  in  the  marketplace.  If  the 
price  is  legislated,  they  contend  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

If  one  says  "farm  prices  are  made  in  Wash- 
ington." he  is  really  saying  that  the  competi- 
tive market  has  disappeared  and  that  we 
now  have  a  government-made  market.  This 
is  a  gross  exaggeration.  Prices  of  livestock, 
poultry,  most  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
made  competitively  in  the  marketplace. 
These  products  bring  in  roughly  50  percent 
of  the  farm  income. 

Commodities  whose  prices  are,  to  a  degree, 
"made  in  Washington"  bring  in  only  about 
half  of  the  farm  Income.  And  even  for  those 
commodities  whose  price  Is  "made  in  Wash- 
ington," the  limits  within  which  Washing- 
ton can  set  the  price  are  rather  narrow.  An 
administration  and  a  Congress  dedicated  to 
high-price  supports  has  had  to  reduce  sup- 
port levels  for  tobacco,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
others.     The  market  forces  are  powerful. 

But  the  myth  persists.  Like  an  old  Greek 
myth,  it  is  more  a  refiectlon  of  a  state  of 
mind  than  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  real 
world. 


Hawaii's  Melting  Pot  Atmosphere  Dilutes 
I  Jewish  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
effect  of  Hawaii's  melting  pot  atmosphere 
on  a  so-called  minority  racial  group,  in 
this  case  Jewish,  is  related  by  Rabbi  Roy 
A.  Rosenberg,  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-El 
in  Honolulu,  in  a  recent  newspaper  in- 
terview. 

Apparently  the  assimilative  processes 
in  Hawaii  do  not  respect  introduced  dis- 
tinctions in  race,  color,  religion,  or  creed, 
however  strong  may  be  the  desire  to 
maintain  such  distinctions. 

Rabbi  Rosenberg's  interesting  com- 
ments on  this  Intriguing  subject  are 
found  in  the  July  31,  1965  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  The  newspaper 
article  follows: 

ISL«    "Melting    Pot"    Atmosphere    Dilutes 
Jewish   Lirx 

(By  William  Jardlne) 

As8lmilatl<»i,  which  some  Jewish  leaders 
see  as  a  threat  to  Jewish  life  In  America,  Is 
occurring  in  Hawaii. 

RabU  Boy  A.  Rosenberg,  rabbi  of  Temple 
Smanu-El,  was  asked  in  an  Interview  this 
week  if  be  felt  that  Jews  in  Hawaii  were 
drifting  away  from  a  religious  affiliation  be- 
catne  of  HawaU's  melting  pot  atmosphere. 

"That  goes  without  saying,"  he  said. 
"There  are  at  least  2,000  people  of  Jewish 


birth  here  in  Honolulu  and  our  congrega- 
tion numbers  around  500. 

"But,  while  Hawaii  Is  not  conducive  to 
ethnic  separation,  I  feel  we  have  as  great  an 
opportunity  as  anyone  to  build  our  congre- 
gation. 

"The  population  is  having  a  slow  growth. 
They  come  here  and  leave  all  the  time,  i 
only  have  two  or  three  local  marriages  every 
year;  that  Is,  local  people." 

The  rabbi  was  asked  if  the  Jews  in  Hawaii 
form  a  separate  community  as  they  do  in 
many  of  the  large  ctlles  oa  the  mainland. 

"There  is  a  tendency  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munities, as  such,  to  form  looser  unite  as 
one  travels  west,"  he  said.  The  Jewish  com- 
munities in  the  east.  New  York  for  instance, 
will  be  very  pronounced  and  will  even  have 
competition  with  each  other. 

"But,  here  in  the  west,  and  especially 
Hawaii,  this  isn't  the  case.  There  isn't  one 
member  of  owe  congregation  who  lives  within 
walking  distfince  of  the  temple,  and  they 
certainly  don't  live  together. 

"We  say  we  have  a  Jewish  community  here 
in  the  sense  that  the  temple  forms  a  unit." 

The  rabbi  was  asked  If  there  is  more 
assimilation  here  than  on  the  mainland. 

"I  couldn't  give  you  a  learned  answer  on 
that  one,"  Rosenberg  said,  "but  if.  you  want 
some  figures,  18  percent  of  our  congregation 
are  mlk-marrted. 

"I  perform  mixed  marriages  all  the  time, 
but  different  rabbis  have  different  rules.  If 
a  couple  comes  to  me  and  wants  to  get 
married,  I  ask  if  the  children  will  be  raised 
Jewish,  and  if  they  say,  'Yes,'  I  marry  them. 

"Of  course.  I  try  to  make  as  many  con- 
versions as  I  can." 

Rosenberg  was  asked  If  there  Is  "much 
antlsemltlsm  in  Hawaii." 

"No,  I  dont  think  so."  he  said.  "I  don't 
think  there  la  mucb  prejudice  at  all.  This 
State  is  blessed  that  way." 

The  rabbi  said  he  doesn't  think  the  ab- 
sence of  antlsemltlsm  causes  religious 
apathy  here. 

"There  Is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  now 
concerning  the  relationship  of  persecution 
to  Judaism,"  he  said. 

"Some  say  that  Judaism  needs  persecu- 
tion to  survive,  and  some  say  that  the  Jew- 
ish manner  of  banning  together  brings  on 
persecution." 

Some  people  find  it  strange  that  there 
are  Oriental  and  Hawaiian  Jews. 

Temple  Emanu-El.  the  only  civilian  Jew- 
ish congregation  in  Hawaii,  has  10  nonhaole 
Jews  "and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
they  don't  have  any  problems,"  Rosenberg, 
rabbi  here  since  1958,  said. 
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Financial  Plight 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  isxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks ,  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  28,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Midland,  Tex..  Reporter-Telegram.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Financial  Pught 

Congressman  O.  C.  Fzshzr,  of  San  Angelo, 
sound,  practical,  and  wise  in  his  thinking, 
Is  an  effective  spokesman  for  the  conservative 
cause  in  government. 

And  he  is  not  afraid  to  criticize  ^he  ad- 
ministration or  to  vote  against  it  when  he 


considers  its  programs  xmwise  or  too  expen- 
sive. 

Speaking  in  -  Odessa  recently,  Fibbks 
warned  against  the  financial  pUfl^t  oC  the 
Federal  Government  •  •  •  brought  about 
by  tremendous  spending  program  tor  thoee 
things  we  do  not  need. 

That  Is  the  big  problem  In  America  today, 
and  every  citizen  should  ponder  the  impli- 
cations of  continued  spending  for  things  the 
Nation  does  not  need  and  cannot  afford. 
Americans  surely  must  realize  they  must  pay 
for  these  Federal  programs.  There  still  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  Someone,  some- 
time must  pay  for  It.  Yet,  there  are  those — 
all  too  many  persons  and  organizations — who 
continually  clamor  for  something  free  from 
Washington. 

Congressman  Fisher  said  such  citizens 
"must  reckon  with  the  mounting  public  debt 
and  the  Infiatlonary  pressures  that  are  being 
built  up." 

He  further  stressed  the  fact  there  Is  no 
"meaningful  plan"  to  balance  the  mounting 
public  debt  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

He  said  economists  warn  that  deficits  ac- 
count for  inflation — "a  disguised  tax  that 
reduces  the  ptu'chaslng  power  over  every- 
body's money." 

Inflation  Is  a  frightening,  consuming  con- 
dition which  can  bring  America  to  its  knees 
as  siirely  and  as  effectively  as  any  enemy 
from  without.  Americans  must  wake  up  to 
its  dangers  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Yet,  right  now.  Congress  is  going  all  out  in 
approving  this  and  that  spending  program — 
all  leading  to  Increased  public  Indebtedness 
and  inflation. 

Americans  should  consider,  too,  that  with 
a  critical  situation  existing  In  Vietnam,  costs 
of  stepping  up  the  war  effort  quite  naturally 
will  mount  rapidly.  The  extent  of  war 
spending,  of  course,  will  be  tremendous. 
This  Is  something  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined for  sure  at  this  time.  But  the  powers 
that  be  in  Washington,  backed  up  by  Amer- 
icans generally,  can  and  should  make  pro- 
visions for  it  by  cutting  back  on  unnecessary 
spending. 

Among  the  nonessential  programs  men- 
tioned by  the  San  Angelo  Congressman  are 
housing.  Federal  aid  to  education,  war  on 
poverty,  and  medicare. 

Politics  enters  Into  the  picture  in  all  too 
many  instances  in  these  and  other  adminis- 
tration projects.  And  this  is  no  time  for 
politics. 

Congressman  Fisher  and  others  like  him 
in  Congress  need  all  the  help  they  can  get 
from  citizens  throughout  the  land  in  fighting 
courageously  and  tirelessly  to  keep  America 
strong  and  free. 


A  Fool's  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bureaucratic  mess  that  is  obvious  in  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  has  been  so 
great  that  it  is  thus  described  by  all  ob- 
jective observers.  The  Harvey  Tribime, 
an  outstanding  suburban  publication  in 
south  Cook  County,  111.,  comments  in  a 
very  timely  and  precise  fashion  on 
phases  of  the  program  in  its  Thursday, 
July  29,  edition,  and  I  include  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  with  my  remarks: 


A  FOOL'8  PiLBAOXn 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  truth  In  the  homely 
old  adage  that  Vb»  Lord  help*  him  who  helps 
himself. 

And  It  is  beginning  to  look  like  neither 
tbe  Liord  nor  Uncle  Sam  can  do  very  much 
with  those  who  are  not  Inclined  to  help 
themselves. 

That  is  being  evidenced  in  some  of  the 
trial  and  tribulations  being  encountered  in 
the  antlpoverty  program. 

We  recaU  reading  a  recent  piece  on  a  situa- 
tion In  Detroit  that  serves  as  an  example. 
There  officials  have  been  trying  to  set  up  a 
youth  employment  project  and  a  neighbor- 
hood youth  corps. 

Officials  of  both  groups  reportedly  can- 
vassed the  streets  trying  to  Interest  dropouts 
in  the  programs  after  the  potential  candi- 
dates failed  to  make  appearances  on  their 
own.  Despite  the  oOclal  effort  the  canvass 
resulted  in  finding  only  30  candidates  for  a 
project  geared  to  70  youths  by  the  youth 
employment  project.  The  neighborhood 
youth  corps  was  somewhat  more  successful 
yet  could  line  up  only  800  out  of  a  hoped - 
for  1,500. 

YEP  proposed  to  pay  $1.26  an  hour  for  a 
summer  training  program  aimed  at  putting 
youths  In  better-pajring  full-time  Jobs  after 
a  training  period  of  16  weeks.  Yet,  one  offi- 
cial quoted  a  youth  he  Interviewed  as  saying 
"you  are  crazy  man,  I  do  not  work  for  that 
kind  of  money." 

The  startled  official  reportedly  observed 
"these  kids  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise." 
And  that  could  be.  However,  It  cotild  also 
be  that  an  end  to  Government-fostered 
"something  for  nothing"  philosophy  might 
help  bring  them  and,  perhaps  their  elders, 
back  to  the  world  of  reality.  Some  people 
are  becoming  \incomfortably  accustomed  to 
getting  things  the  easy  way. 


On  the  Line 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  July  29, 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  The  President  made  it  clear 
that  we  intend  to  honor  our  pledge  to 
protect  freedom  in  Vietnam.  Equally 
clear  is  our  determination  to  seek  an 
honorable  peace.  The  President  listed 
15  efforts  on  the  pjut  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  discussions,  all  of 
which  have  been  ignored  by  the  Commu- 
nists. He  has  directed  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, our  new  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  to 
present  a  letter  to  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  requesting  that  "all  the  resources, 
energy,  and  immense  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  be  employed  to  bring 
peace." 

The  President  has  stated  our  purposes 
in  Vietnam  for  the  world  to  know.  While 
we  will  not  falter  in  our  commitment  to 
freedom,  we  will  always  work  toward 
securing  peace. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On  thb  Lon 

President  Johnson  chose  the  hardworking 
atmosphere  of  a  press  conference — free  from 


bombast — ^for  one  of  his  most  important  pro- 
nouncements on  Vietnam.  It  was  a  good 
choice,  f  CH-  what  the  President  had  to  say  wm 
serious  and  calmly  purposeful. 

The  situation  has  made  it  necessary,  he 
said,  to  more  than  double  draft  calls  from 
17,000  to  36,000  a  month. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  Immediately 
increase  U-S.  military  strength  in  Vietnam 
from  75,000  to  135,000  with  more  forces  to 
be  sent  later. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  seek  more 
money,  amount  unspecified,  but  in  the  long 
run  undoubtedly  a  lot. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  gird  for  what 
may  be  a  long  war — and  the  President  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  It  a  war  even  though  there 
are  no  battle  lines,  no  clash  of  armies. 

Why  are  we  sending  our  young  men  to 
this  lush  edge  of  a  peninsula  thousands  of 
miles  away? 

Because  we  cannot  dishonor  a  pledge  to 
protect  freedom  that  three  Presidents  have 
vmderwrltten.  Because  "If  we  are  driven 
from  Vietnam,  no  nation  can  ever  again 
have  confidence  in  our  promise  or  protec- 
tion." Because  "an  Asia  threatened  by 
Communist  domination  would  Imperil  the 
security  of  the  United  States  Itself." 

But,  the  President  said,  our  purpose  to 
stay  is  no  stronger  than  our  purpose  to  seek 
an  honorable  peace.  He  listed  16  efforts  to 
bring  about  discussions,  all  of  which  the 
Communists  Ignored.  We  are  wiUlng  to 
listen  to  Hanoi's  terms  provided  Hanoi  will 
listen  to  oiirs.  We  are  willing  that  Vletcong 
guerrUlas  be  represented  by  Hanoi  at  a  bar- 
gaining table. 

Finally — and  this  could  be  his  ace  card— 
the  President  directed  our  new  UJJ.  Am- 
bassador Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  as  his  first  act, 
to  present  to  Secretary  General  Thant  a  Pres- 
idential letter  requesting  "all  the  resources" 
energy,  and  immense  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  be  employed  to  bring  peace." 

So  there  It  is,  for  all  the  world  to  study  and 
for  the  Communists  to  ponder. 


Amistad  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, July  31,  1965,  ceremonies  were 
held  in  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  which  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  commemorating  the 
first  pouring  of  concrete  in  the  Amistad 
Dam.  The  primary  f\mction  of  the 
Amistad  Dam  will  be  fiood  control  and 
the  United  States  share  of  the  costs — 
56.2  percent — will  total  approximately 
$78  million.  Construction  will  require 
the  acquisition  of  nearly  61,000  acres  of 
lands  in  the  United  States,  the  relocation 
of  14.3  miles  of  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road track,  19  miles  of  U.S.  Highways 
90  and  277,  two  electric  transmission  sys- 
tems, and  two  telephone  lines.  These 
acquisitions  and  relocations  are  now 
almost  complete.  The  construction  of 
the  dam  itself  is,  today,  19  percent 
complete  and  on  schedule.  It  will 
be  about  SYz  miles  long  and  its  top 
will  extend  254  feet  above  the  riverbed, 
creating  a  reservoir  for  5,660,000  acre- 
feet  of  water.  The  dam  Is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  December  1968. 
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The  Joint  construction  of  this  dam  is 
being  carried  out  under  an  agreement 
with  Mexico,  approved  by  the  Congress 
on  Jul  r  7,  1960 — ^Public  Law  86-605. 
Before  conerressional  approval  was  ob' 
tained  for  this  undertaking  extensive 
hearinils  were  held  in  the  House  by  the 
on  Inter- American  Affairs 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
subcommittee  chairman  was  my 
gcpd  friend,  the  Honorable  Armi- 
Seldon,  Jr.,  of  Alabama.  The 
of  both  the  United  States  and 
who  attended  these  ceremonies 
honored  and  pleased  to  have  that 
distinguished  Member  of  the 
xliake  the  principal  address  at  this 

event. 
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The  Amistad  Dam 


(Remarks  of  Representative  Akmisteao 
Seldsn,  July  31,  1965) 
e^remely  pleased  that  I  could  accept 
invitation  to  Join  with  you  today 
1  ruly  memorable  occasion. 

strife-torn  world,  borders  bristle 

The  Berlin  waU  and  the 

sever  people  with  barriers   of 

d  suspicion.    Egyptian  troops  fight 

Indonesian   troops    in   Malaysia, 

in  the  Congo.    Yet  we  meet  here 

to  destroy,  but  to  build;  not  to 

but  to   inaugurate   the 

construcflon   of   a  peaceful    enterprise   des- 

dvance  the  welfare  of  people  on  two 

international  frontier. 


cordJal 


arr  lament. 
Cui  tain 


nit 
foi  tiflcatlons. 


in 


Mexica  is  and  Americans  can  be  Justly 
proud.  rhroughout  history  two  questions 
have  per  istently  troubled  relations  between 
neighboring  states — territorial  disputes  and 
of  water  rights.  We  have  had  our 
]  roblenia.  With  a  1.500-mne  bound- 
s  probably  Inevitable.  But  for  sev- 
now,  our  record  on  both  these 
y  explosive  issues  has  been  excep- 


Chamlzal  agreement  presents 

e:{ample  of  the  determination 

peaceful'  and  Just  solutions  to  thorny 

disputes.     In  the  field   of  water 

and   conservation,   Mexico   and 

States   have  demonstrated   the 

of  negotiations  conducted  in 

of  mutual  respect  and  consldera- 

have  only  to  recall  the  bitter  dls- 

between    Israel   and    the   Arab 

Jordan  River  waters  to  realize 

productive  our  own  efforts  have  been. 

IfClddle   East,   where   fertile   land    is 

Jordan,  if  properly  utUized,  could 

blocnn.      Modem    technology 
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awaits  only  the  decision  of  men  to  bury  their 
grievances  and  recognize  that  their  peoples 
are  the  losers  so  long  as  destructive  political 
motives  are  permitted  to  outweigh  hviman 
considerations. 

Water  has  ever  played  a  major  role  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  People  must  have  fresh 
water  to  drink  and  water  with  which  to  grow 
their  food.  Where  water  Is  plentiful,  com- 
munities flourish.  Where  water  Is  scant,  vast 
regions  He  barren  and  Inhospitable.  No  won- 
der men  have  fought  ferociously  to  assiu-e 
their  domains  an  adequate  water  supply. 

Yet  water — so  essential  to  life — can  also 
be  a  powerful  enemy.  Throughout  history, 
torrential  floods  have  overflowed  riverbanks, 
Inundating  crops  and  sweeping  away  live- 
stock, houses,  and  human  life.  But  how- 
ever treacherous  a  river  might  be,  where  it  Is 
vital  to  existence  men  simply  bury  their 
dead,  lament  their  lost  crops  and  animals, 
and  then  set  about  to  rebuild  and  replant 
the  same  hazardous  area. 

In  this  region  you  know  well  both  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  a  great  river  can  bring. 
You  have  seen  parched  land  turn  fertile  and 
productive  with  sufficient  water  for  irriga- 
tion. And  you  have  experienced  tragic 
floods.  The  memory  of  the  1954  disaster 
must  still  be  sharp  in  your  minds.  That 
year  the  Rio  Grande  lived  up  to  its  Spanish 
name — Rio  Bravo,  or  fierce  river. 

Thanks  to  modern  engineering  develop- 
ments, men  no  longer  need  to  be  helpless 
victims  of  rampaging  water.  And  thanks  to 
the  determination  and  good  will  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  are  working  together  to  use 
those  modern  techniques  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people.  The  ceremony  In  which  we 
have  participated  today  marks  the  cere- 
monial beginning  of  a  major  step  toward 
taming  the  once  Indomitable  Rio  Grande. 

As  designed,  the  new  Amistad  Dam  will 
alleviate  the  recturent  floods  along  the  250- 
mlle  stretch  from  the  dam  site  to  Falcon 
Reservoir,  affording  Increased  protection  to 
over  200,000  people  who  reside  in  Del  Rio, 
Eagle  Pass,  and  Laredo  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Cludad  Acuna,  Pledras  Negras,  and 
Nuevo  Laredo  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  the 
irrigation  developments  aggregating  over 
90,000  acres  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  safeguards  af- 
forded by  the  dam  will  save  over  a  million 
dollars  annually  in  flood  damage  to  property. 
But  none  can  put  a  peso  or  dollar  value  on 
the  protection  the  new  dam  will  provide 
from  the  loss  of  life  and  human  suffering. 

I  am  deeply  pleased  to  have  played  some 
role  in  this  great  achievement  in  interna- 
tional cooperation.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
Introduce  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  serve  as  floor  manager  for 
the  bill  which  authorized  U.S.  participation 
in  construction  of  the  dam.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  constant,  cordial, 
and  constructive  cooperation  In  which  the 
Mexican  and  United  States  Governments  en- 
gage. I  realize  that  the  commendable  collab- 
oration at  official  levels  Is  made  possible,  in 
large  measure,  because  those  of  you  who  live 
along  the  border — Mexican  and  American — 
set  the  example  and  the  environment  in 
which  friendly  relations  can  be  conducted. 
The  name  "Amistad" — friendship — for  the 
new  dam  is  well  chosen. 

We  all  can  take  pride  in  the  record  and  be 
grateful  for  the  beneficial  results  in  accruing 
to  both  sides  of  the  border.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Amistad  Dam  will  be  but  another 
link  in  a  growing  chain  of  cooperative  ven- 
tures by  means  of  which  Mexicans  and 
Americans  alike  will  grow  and  prosper. 


Supersonic  Transport  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
nection with  material  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  during  the  past  2  months.  I 
would  like  to  now  invite  your  attention 
to  an  editorial  entitled  "Flogging  With 
Feathers"  by  Robert  B.  Hotz. 

Mr.  Hotz  is  presently  editor  of  Avia- 
tion Week,  and  has  a  rich  background  in 
aviation  matters,  not  only  as  a  former 
major  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  but  also  as 
a  newspaperman  and  author. 

Since  the  British-French  Concord 
program  appears  to  be  in  serious  difQ- 
culty,  coupled  with  the  SST  program 
underway  in  the  United  States,  I  com- 
mend the  following  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  Congress: 
Flogging  With  Feathebs 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  U.S.  supersonic  transport  development 
program  is  being  fiogged  to  death  with  feath- 
ers. This  is  the  meaning  of  President  John- 
son's announcement  last  week  that  airframe 
firms  will  spend  another  18  months  in  design 
studies  whUe  engine  builders  wUl  develop 
test  stand  demonstrator  engines.  Since 
President  Johnson  said  that  he  was  following 
the  recommendations  of  the  special  com- 
mittee headed  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S,  McNamara,  we  can  only  conclude  that  this 
represents  another  example  of  the  Secretary's 
by  now  well-defined  propensity  for  postpon- 
ing hard  decisions  under  the  guise  of  fiirther 
study.  It  Is  a  policy  that  will  waste  money 
in  the  critical  development  phase  and  may 
easily  lose  the  production  Jackpot  to  inter- 
national competitors. 

The  Johnson-McNamara  decision  really 
means  that  the  critical  decision  to  proceed 
with  building  one  or  more  supersonic  trans* 
port  prototypes  has  been  postponed  another 
18  months.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
find  any  qf  the  Industry's  engineers  or  man- 
agers associated  with  this  program  who  be- 
lieve this  additional  18  months  of  paper- 
work design  studies  is  really  necessary.  The 
current  plan  will  not  come  to  grips  with  any 
of  the  major  xmsolved  technical  problems 
of  supersonic  transport  development  and  will 
only  pour  another  $220  million  down  the 
drain  in  a  wasteful  holding  operation. 

There  is  ho  question  that  there  are  many 
unsolved  technical  problems  along  the  de- 
velopment path  of  an  operationally  success- 
ful supersonic  transport.  But  the  solutions 
to  these  problems  can  be  found  only  in  the 
air  by  fiying  prototypes.  They  no  longer  can 
be  solved  effectively  on  the  drawing  board 
and  slide  rule  or  in  the  wind  tunnel  and  on 
the  test  stand.  These  useful  tools  have 
served  their  purpose  in  the  early  develop- 
ment phase.  But  further  reliance  on  them 
without  the  hard  experience  of  flying  ex- 
perimental prototypes  is  a  waste  of  time, 
money  and    technical   talent. 

Funding  two  engine  contractors.  General 
Electric  Co.  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft, 
with  S50  million  apiece  to  produce  demon- 
strator engines  of  their  divergent  design  ap- 
proaches, conveys  a  false  sense  of  progress. 
We  think  both  contractors  would  agree  that 
the  critical  problems  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port engine  will  not  begin  to  appear  tmtil 
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these  engines  are  installed  in  an  airframe 
and  flown  in  their  operational  environment 
through  the  full  range  of  speeds  and  alti- 
tudes that  their  airline  operations  will  re- 
quire. These  installed-englne  problems  can- 
not be  simulated  fully  in  any  ground  test 
rig.  There  is  little  technical  doubt  that 
both  contractors  can  produce  a  supersonic 
transport  engine  that  wUl  be  capable  of 
propeUlng  this  vehicle  through  its  complete 
operating  regime.  But  whether  or  not  these 
engines  will  achieve  the  required  operational 
economy  and  which  design  approach  will 
do  it  best  can  be  answered  only  by  a  thorough 
flight-test  program  with  the  proposed 
airframes. 

Many  knowledgeable  engineers  working  on 
the  supersonic-transport  program  believe 
that  the  engine  inlet  and  nozzle  designs 
will  make  or  break  the  economics  of  the 
supersonic  transport.  These  are  problems 
that  can  be  solved  only  in  the  air. 

The  Johnson-McNamara  program  radiates 
the  same  aura  of  false  economy  and  tech- 
nical timidity  that  was  proved  so  erroneous 
In  the  early  approach  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  the 
Gemini  program.  By  abandoning  this  philos- 
ophy, primarily  because  of  the  prodding  of 
President  Johnson.  NASA  now  has  acquired 
far  more  manned  space  data  at  much  less 
cost  In  two  Gemini  missions  than  it  would 
have  in  six  at  the  old  pace.  It  is  ironic 
that  President  Johnson  now  is  turning  to 
the  philosophy  in  the  supersonic  transport 
program  that  he  forced  NASA  to  abandon  in 
Gemini. 

If  the  United  States  were  developing  its 
supersonic  transport  program  in  an  inter- 
national vacuum  and  planned  to  sell  its 
wares  only  to  domestic  airlines,  the  pace  of 
this  development  effort  might  be  unimpor- 
tant. But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Anglo- 
French  Concorde,  now  that  its  Initial  poli- 
tical problems  are  solved,  is  proceeding  at 
a  rapid  pace.  Anyone  who  saw  the  extent 
of  the  component  hardware  shown  at  the 
recent  Paris  Air  Show  must  realize  this. 
The  Concorde  already  enjoys  an  18-month 
lead  over  the  U.S.  project;  Johnson  and  Mc- 
Namara have  handed  it  another  18  months 
of  headway. 

The  Soviets  have  revealed'  their  basic  su- 
personic transport  design  in  the  Tupolev 
Tu-144  and  have  scheduled  the  first  proto- 
type flight  for  1968.  It  appears  to  be  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  to  avoid  being 
third  In  the  air  with  a  fljrable  supersonic 
transport.  This  sequence  in  itself  would 
not  be  significant  economically.  What  will 
be  significant  is  the  length  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Concorde's  appearance  on  the 
market  as  salable  hardware  and  the  time 
that  the  airlines  of  the  world  believe  the 
United  States  will  reach  a  similar  stage  of 
development. 

The  airline  business  is  a  highly  competi- 
tive enterprise.  No  matter  how  patriotic  its 
basic  motives,  no  airline  can  afford  to  wait 
too  long  to  match  or  surpass  Its  competitors' 
equipment.  Every  month  that  the  U.S. 
sxipersonic  transport  program  is  stretched 
will  mean  larger  sales  of  its  Concorde  com- 
petitor. If  stretched  sufficiently,  the  pro- 
gram would  leave  the  United  States  with  an 
unprofitable  "Edsel"  in  a  market  already 
saturated  by  the  Anglo-French  Concorde. 

Estimates  of  the  international  supersonic 
transport  market  have  been  rising  rapidly 
since  the  first  ultraconservative  forecast  of 
300  aircraft.  Most  airline  economists  now 
agree  that  500  is  a  more  realistic  figure.  But 
we  venture  to  predict  that  when  the  super- 
sonic transport  order  books  are  closed  there 
will  be  close  to  1,000  sold.  The  economic  lev- 
erage of  this  market,  both  domestically  and 
In  the  international  balance  of  payments, 
will  be  far  more  significant  than  even  the 
rosiest  current  estimate. 

We    think   the  President  Johnson-McNa- 


mara supersonic  transport  development  pro- 
gram is  peimywise  and  po\md  foolish.  It 
will  coet  this  Nation  heavily  unless  it  is 
accelerated  to  a  mcxe  reaUstic  technical  pace 
that  will  offer  potential  customers  some  solid 
assurance  of  not  being  left  at  the  poet  by 
competitors  flying  foreign  equipment. 

Now  only  Congress  can  change  the  shape 
of  this  program.  We  hope  that  before  Con- 
gress appropriates  another  nickel  for  super- 
sonic transport  development  the  legislators 
dig  to  the  heart  of  this  matter.  They  should 
demand  either  an  effective  program  with  a 
development  cycle  that  offers  a  better  chance 
to  hit  the  international  Jackpot  or  cut  our 
losses  and  scrap  the  program  now. 


TEACHING  FIELD  NEED   SEEN 


Henry  Granofsky:   Dedicated  Federal 
Employee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'-^n  OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF-REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
contacts  with  Federal  employees  have 
convinced  me  that  they  are  a  hardwork- 
ing group,  intent  on  doing  a  good  job 
for  the  Government  and  the  people. 
However,  occasionally  one  learns  of  an 
outstanding  public  servant,  and  such  a 
one  we  have  at  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in 
Baltimore.  His  interest  in  his  work  as 
supervisory  customs  inspector  and  dep- 
uty collector  extends  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  and  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  headquarters 
in  Washington  with  a  plaque  and  cash 
award. 

An  interesting  account  of  his  work  and 
his  hobby  was  printed  in  the  August  1 
edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  is  worth 
the  emulation  of  all  Federal  employees. 
Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  insert  the  article  in  the  Rkcobd  : 
Talks  on  Customs  Win  Honor  for 
Oranofskt 

(By  Albert  J.  Dennis) 

Many  Baltimoreans  are  completely  Igno- 
rant of  the  countless  and  important  customs 
activities  in  Baltimore,  but  the  after-hours 
hobby  of  Henry  G.  Granofsky  is  helping  to 
educate  them. 

And  his  hobby  has  become  extremely 
popular. 

In  fact,  the  demands  for  his  slides  and  lec- 
tures have  become  so  great,  that  his  hobby 
covild  probably  be  converted  into  a  success- 
ful commercial  op>eration  by  an  enterpris- 
ing businessman. 

WORK    WON    AWARD 

His  work — all  done  dxiring  off-duty 
hours — was  so  outstanding  it  won  for  him 
a  citation  from  national  customs  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  which  presented  him 
with  a  plaque  and  a  cash  award  of  $200. 

For  the  last  6  years  Granofsky  has  been 
presenting  an  entertaining  and  informative 
slide  lecture  on  customs  service  operations 
to  religious,  fraternal,  business,  and  educa- 
tional groups.  * 

As  supervicory  customs  inspector  and  dep- 
uty collector  of  customs  for  Baltimore,  the 
veteran  inspector  has  combined  a  wealth 
of  experience  and  knowledge  about  his  sub- 
ject with  a  talent  for  photography,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  mixture  a  service  that  is 
sorely  needed  In  the  Baltimore  nrea. 


Although  his  lectures  are  in  constant  de- 
mand, the  customs  official  has  noticed  a  spe- 
cial need  for  such  a  program  in  the  teaching 
field. 

£>eplorlng  the  lack  of  information — espe- 
cially concerning  port  activities — which  is 
available  to  school  teachers,  Granofsky  said 
during  a  recent  Interview: 

"I  would  like  to  see  some  sort  of  school 
film  prepared  for  public  school  educational 
uses;  there  is  a  defllnite  lack  of  visual  train- 
ing aids  for  the  teachers." 

FINDS   CHIL.DREN    INTERESTED 

The  66-year-old  customs  employee  has 
given  many  of  his  lectures  to  children,  and 
he  has  discovered  they  have  an  intense  in- 
terest in  waterfront  activities. 

The  content  of  his  presentations  vary,  de- 
pending upon  the  interest  and  age  of  the 
audience:  normally,  they  consist  of  a  brief 
introduction,  then  the  showing  of  anywhere 
from  50  to  90  slides. 

The  topics  covered  includes  baggage  ex- 
amination, vessel  admeasur«nent,  apprais- 
er's work,  laboratory  analysis,  searching  of 
vessels,  and  other  material  which  would  be 
of  general  interest. 

TOOK   OWN    PICTURES 

AU  of  the  slides — many  of  which  are  in 
color — were  taken  by  Granofsky  himself, 
and  he  has  even  included  on-the-spot  shots 
of  seizures  and  the  fancy  "chase,"  often 
dramatized  on  television  and  In  the  movies. 

There  are  also  slides  of  dlff^ent  kinds  of 
cargo,  Including  ore,  sugar  and  petroleum, 
and  even  some  showing  the  destruction  of 
por:!Ographlc  material  and  unclaimed  liquor. 

The  customs  headquarters  In  Washington 
has  been  so  impressed  with  the  educational 
job  Granofsky  Is  doing.  It  has  launched  a 
national  program  to  encourage  other  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  simUar  activities. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Granofsky  has  lived 
and  worked  around  the  waterfront  most  of 
his  life.  He  entered  the  customs  service  in 
1940  as  a  clerk-stenographer  and  became  an 
Inspector  in  1946. 

His  parents  are  German  and  he  speaks 
both  this  language  and  Spanish  fiuently: 
many  times  his  linguistic  talent  has  helped 
him  in  his  work  aboard  many  foreign  ships, 
where  he  comes  in  contact  with  many  na- 
tionalities. 

"Between  English,  German  and  Spanish." 
he  says,  "I  can  usually  find  someone  who 
speaks  one  of  the  three." 

HAS   HAD  MANT  EXPERIENCES 

With  a  background  of  25  years  in  the  cus- 
toms service,  the  versatile  Inspector  could 
boast  of  innxmierabie  exi>eriences  wl^cb 
sound  exciting  and  even  dangerous  to  the 
layman. 

But  his  tendency  to  be  modest  results  in 
his  making  light  of  a  career  which  some 
would  call  glamorous. 

As  to  big  catches  of  smugglers,  he  replies 
that  these  are  usually  the  result  of  tips 
from  informers,  who  are  looking  for  a  fee 
for  passing  on  the  information. 

The  Inspector  did  recall  one  experience 
which   was   more   humorous   than   serious. 

HAD  RECETVEO   TIP 

The  department  had  received  a  tip  that 
the  chief  officer  of  a  ship  which  had  Just 
arrived  In  port  was  smuggling  c^ium. 

A  search  of  his  cabin  revealed — not  cmly 
6  pounds  of  opium,  but  the  surprise  catch 
of  a  girl  friend — a  stowaway  whom  the  chief 
was  hiding  in  his  cabin. 

Granofsky 's  quiet  appearance  Is  surprising 
when  one  contemplates  his  line  of  work,  but 
he  hastens  to  add  most  of  It  Is  as  prosaic  aa 
any  office  Job. 

PRIMART  ABCBITTON 

His  primary  ambition  at  the  moment  li 
to  see  a  film  or  series  of  slldee  profeesiooally 
prepared  for  schoolroom  use. 
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neither  afford   the  time  nor  the 
produce  such  a  work,  but  he  keeps 
sfnieone  else  will  fill  that  void. 

be  a  very  Interesting  project," 
"and  it  would  also  be  a  great  sery- 
communlty  and  the  port  of  Baltl- 
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lOWELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   today. 

3,  marks  the  fifth  anniversary 

independence  of  the  Republic  of 

On    this    auspicious    occasion, 

,  we  wish  to  extend  warm  f  ellc- 

to    His     Excellency     Hamanl 

President  of  Niger,  and  to  the  Nl- 

/(mbassador  to  the  United  States, 

Ary  Tanimoune. 

this  period,  we  have  seen  the 

of  this  country  increase  by  at 

[lercent  per  annum.     Since  its 

is    chiefly    agricultural,    this 

epresents  a  remarkable  accom- 

At  the  same  time,  Niger  has 

e  successfully  to  avoid  the  sort 

backslide  which  has  been 

with    increasing    frequency 

he  primary   producers   of  the 
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Niger  has  registered  a  trade 

year  since  1960.  these  defi- 

being    progressively    reduced. 

have  been  largely  due 

mplementation  of  Niger's  plan 

crop  yields  and  increasing 

ency  of  the  farmers  and  herds- 

'  also  reflect  a  concerted  ef- 

diversification — a  move  away 

;  exclusive  cultivation  of  pea- 

toward   the   introduction    of 

The  exporting  of  animal  hides 

;ly  increased,  as  has  tin  produc- 

a  country  which  has  practi- 

industry,  where  the  most  im- 

factor    determining    successful 

duction   is    the    weather,    and 

located  500  miles  from  the  sea 

of  the  Sahara.  Niger's  eco- 

has  been  exemplary. 

political  sphere,  the  Republic  of 

made  great  strides  toward  the 

of  democratic  institutions 

the  participation  of  all 

the  life  of  the  Nation.    Under 

ring  leadership  of  Hamanl  Di- 

's  able  president,  we  have  seen 

of  a  regime  which  is 

Western  and  progressive.    This 

despite  a  vigorous  camiiaign 

and  terrorism  inspired  and 

by  Peiping. 

during   1964   there  oc- 

series  of  sporadic  attacks  on  vil- 

All  the  attacks  were  im- 

largely   because   the   Hausa 

.  upon  whom  the  guerrillas  had 

or  sympathetic  aid,  were  hostile 

This  reflects  most  qualifyingly 

of  the  people   in  their 

and  their  imwillingness  to 

in  terrorism  and  other  acts 
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of  violence  against  it.  Such  confidence 
Is  reassuring,  faced  as  we  are  by  so  much 
unrest  and  instability  in  the  "third 
world." 

Niger's  stability  is  obviously  due  to  the 
popularity  of  Its  present  government,  and 
perhaps  in  part  to  the  legacy  of  Prance. 
France's  policies  In  sub-Saharan  Africa 
were  traditionally  more  benevolent,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  colonies 
there  and  France  were  more  equal  than 
was  the  case  in  north  Africa.  The  result 
has  been  that  French  influence  in  west 
Africa  has  helped  to  promote  a  rational 
outlook  and  greater  stability  in  the  post- 
colonial  era. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  also  pro- 
vided aid,  because  we  feel  that  coimtries 
so  dedicated  to  providing  a  better  life 
for  its  citizens  through  economic  and 
political  development  should  be  assisted. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Niger's  independence,  we  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  congratulate  its  leaders 
and  F>eople  on  the  progress  they  have 
made,  and  wish  them  our  best  for  the 
future. 
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A  Passing  Season 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.T.TNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  all 
the  advice  by  self-styled  educational  ex- 
perts could  be  channeled  into  construc- 
tive teaching  and  tutoring,  most  of  the 
debated  segments  of  our  educational 
system  could  be  cured.  The  Graphic 
Newspapers,  serving  southwest  suburban 
Cook  County,  HI.,  in  an  editorial  Thurs- 
day, July  29,  philosophies  in  a  very  ob- 
jective and  penetrating  fashion  on  the 
of>eration  of  our  school  system,  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  with  my  re- 
marks. 

A  Passing  Season 

Th«  seasons  of  the  year  run  their  course 
swiftly.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  our 
tens  of  millions  of  youngsters.  For  the  sum- 
mer vacation  Is  already  over  half  gone,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  ap- 
proaches swiftly. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  will  return  to  school 
with  a  feeling  of  regret.  Summer  vacation, 
with  all  its  sports  and  many-sided  attrac- 
tions, is  fun.  It's  only  human  nature  to 
wish  it  could  continue  forever.  But,  for  all 
of  the  labor-saving  progress  that  has  been 
made,  we  still  live  in  a  world  in  which  work 
and  knowledge  are  essentials.  And  the  ad- 
vances of  science  and  technology  have  vastly 
increased  the  kind  and  amount  of  education 
that  is  needed  if  the  young  person  is  to  have 
a  successful  and  rewarding  career  as  an 
adult.  Little  room  is  left  for  the  vmedu- 
cated  and  the  half-educated.  Those  who 
lack  at  least  a  high  school  education  face  a 
tough  road  ahead.  And  college  training  is 
of  necessity  demanded  by  more  and  more 
employers. 

Nowadays,  stress  Is  laid  on  physics,  mathe- 
matics, the  chemical  arts,  and  other  of  the 
sciences.  But  the  boy  or  girl  who  leams  only 
a  trade  or  a  profession  is  but  half  a  person. 
The  finished  student  must  have  at  least  a 
fair  working  knowledge  of  literature,  the 
other  fine  arts  and  economics.     It  Is  in  this 


last  classification  that  the  schools,  in  too 
many  Instances,  seem  to  have  failed.  Too 
many  greiduates  leave  the  halls  of  ivy  with 
an  Insufllcient  understanding  of  this  coun- 
try's economic  system  and  the  system  of  rep- 
resentatlve  government  It  supports,  which 
together  have  protected  the  Individual"! 
liberty  and  made  this  Nation  great  and 
powerful.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the 
political  and  economic  heritage  by  which  we 
live  is  a  most  serious  weakness  in  a  world 
torn  by  conflicting  and  angry  ideologies. 

Let  the  student  return  to  school  with  a 
wUl.  And  let  his  school  properly  prepare 
him  for  a  constructive  place  in  the  world  he 
will  enter  as  an  adult. 


High-Speed  Tnbe  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 1965  issue  of  Scientific  American  in- 
cluded a  fascinating  article  entitled 
"High-Speed  Tube  Transportation"  by 
Mr.  L.  K.  Edwards.  Mr.  EdwardSL  pro- 
poses a  system  of  rapid  transit  which 
would  carry  passengers  from  Washing- 
ton to  Boston  in  90  minutes  at  speeds  up 
to  500  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  well  known  to  me  as  a 
top  engineer  in  the  ^ace  systems  division 
of  the  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.  at 
Sunnyvale.  Calif.  His  revolutionary 
concept  of  rapid  transit  was  developed 
at  Lockheed  and  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  the  entire  Nation  which  so  sorely 
needs  improved  transportation  facilities. 

The  article  follows: 

High-Speed  Tdbk  Transportation 
(By  L.  K.  Edwards) 

Contemporary  technology  can  orbit  an  as- 
tronaut and  send  photographs  back  from 
Mars,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  mundane  problem  of  mass  trans- 
portation. Proliferating  superhighways  are 
clogged  as  soon  as  they  are  built.  Air  travel 
is  inefficient  for  short  trips,  and  some  air 
lanes  are  crowded  to  the  danger  point.  Rail- 
roads move  passengers  no  faster  than  they 
did  50  years  ago,  and  they  lose  money  in 
the  process.  Is  it  possible  that  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, and  In  particular  the  special  ap- 
proach known  as  systems  engineering,  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  vexing  tasks  of 
moving  passengers  between  the  country's 
closely  spaced  metropolitan  centers  and  get- 
ting commuters  to  work?  This  article  will 
describe  the  evolution,  findings,  and  poten- 
tialities of  one  effort  to  accomplish  that 
end. 

The  effort  began  nearly  2  years  ago  when, 
as  an  engineer  In  the  Space  Systems  Division 
of  the  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.  at 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  the  writer  suggested:  Why 
not  develop  airplane-speed  surface  trans- 
portation? Lockheed  authorized  a  small 
group  of  us  to  consider  the  proposition 
Our  investigation  was  brought  to  a  focus 
last  faU  by  the  Federal  Government's  desire 
to  attack  the  problem  of  rail  transportation 
in  the  "Northeast  Corridor,"  the  densely 
urbanized  strip  along  the  east  coast  from 
Boston  through  New  York  to  Washington. 
After  conversations  with  people  in  the  North- 
east Corridor  transportation  project  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  in  the  school 
of  engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 


tute of  Technology,  which  Is  making  tech- 
nical studies  for  the  project,  we  have  evolved 
two  specific  proposals.  One  Is  a  corridor 
BTstem  to  provide  Intercity  passenger  service, 
downtown- to-downtown,  for  several  thou- 
sand passengers  an  hour.  The  other,  an 
urban  system,  is  a  commuter  network. 
(Early  this  year  Lockheed  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  projects  more  closely  related  to 
Its  traditional  activities;  I  obtained  an  op- 
tion to  acquire  the  company's  interest  In 
the  transportation  project  and  have  since 
been  proceeding  on  my  own  responsibility, 
although  with  some  valuable  technical  sup- 
port from  Lockheed  personnel.) 

Tlie  general  elements  of  the  corridor  de- 
sign emerged  rather  quickly  from  a  logical 
sequence  based  on  commonsense  and  a  few 
simple  calculations.  In  retrospect,  at  least, 
the  logic  seems  Inexorable: 

1.  To  compete  with  foreseeable  Improve- 
ments In  air  travel  end  its  associated  sur- 
face connections,  the  average  speed  along 
the  corridor  must  be  at  least  200  miles  an 
hour.  Time  must  be  allowed  for  Interme- 
diate stops  in  addition  to  those  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Washington,  so  the  cruising 
speed  mtist  be  Increased  accordingly — to 
something  over  400  miles  an  hour. 

2.  Such  high  speeds  are  unthinkable  un- 
less one  protects  the  train  from  Ice  and 
from  objects  falling  or  thrown  Into  Its  path. 
The  vehicle  should  therefore  travel  through 
a  continuous  enclosure — a  tube. 

3.  Drag  forces  due  to  air  resistance  are 
substantial  at  present-day  railroad  speeds; 
they  increase  with  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
and  they  would  be  prohibitive  in  the  case 
of  aircraft  speeds  in  air  at  sea-level  density. 
Therefore  most  of  the  air  should  be  pumped 
out  of  the  tube. 

4.  Given  external  powerplants  to  exhaust 
the  tube,  why  not  make  these  the  sole  source 
of  propulsive  power  for  the  train?  It  is 
only  necessary  to  admit  air  at  atmospheric 
pressxu-e  behind  the  train  to  accelerate  it 
through  the  evacuated  tube;  similar  pneu- 
matic effects  can  decelerate  the  train  to  a 
stop. 

5.  For  heavy,  continuous  traffic  a  pair 
of  tubes  Is  needed.  Convenience  of  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  suggests  that  they 
should  be  Installed  side  by  side.  They  can 
then  be  Interconnected  with  controllable 
valves  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  airflow. 

6.  At  ground  level  or  elevated  above  It  the 
tubes  would  be  an  unsightly  nuisance. 
Moreover,  a  reasonable  degree  of  straightness 
would  call  for  large  numbers  of  bridges  or 
tunnels.  (The  high-speed  Tokaldo  railroad 
between  Tokyo  and  Osaka  in  Japan,  with  a 
design  speed  of  150  miles  per  hour.  Includes 
some  40  miles  of  tunnels — an  eighth  of  Its 
total  length.)  In  the  central  districts  of 
major  cities  there  is  no  alternative  to  tun- 
neling. One  should  therefore  consider  put- 
ting the  tubes  In  a  tunnel  all  the  way  from 
Boston  to  Washington — a  little  more  than 
400  miles. 

At  this  point  a  practical  person  might 
well  call  a  halt,  pointing  out  that  anyone 
with  any  sense  knows  that  400  miles  of  tun- 
nel would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  The 
systems  engineer  is  trained  to  ask,  "Would 
it?"  and  to  study  the  pros  and  cons  before 
either  discarding  or  accepting  the  idea.  On 
investigation  we  found  that  the  tunnel,  at 
*4  to  $5  million  per  mile  Including  the  dual 
tubes  and  valves,  may  well  be  less  expensive 
than  any  other  high-speed  solution  to  the 
corridor  problem.  (According  to  an  author- 
itative estimate  it  would  cost  some  $6  mil- 
lion per  mile  to  duplicate  even  the  largely 
conventional  Tokaldo  line  In  the  northeast 
corridor.) 

Several  factors  make  the  tunnel  seem  par- 
ticularly attractive.  Because  pneumatic  pro- 
pulsion permits  tubes  of  small  diameter,  the 
tuimel's  cross-section  area  need  be  only 
about  270  square  feet,  smaller  than  some  of 
the  water  tunnels  supplying  New  York,  only 


two-thirds  as  large  as  a  two-lxack  subway 
tunnel  and  only  a  third  as  large  as  a  stand- 
ard raUway  tunnel.  Impressive  new  ma- 
chinery has  been  developed  for  automatic 
tunneling  through  hard  rock,  and  a  corri- 
dor ttmnel  can  be  dug  in  bedrock  most  of 
the  way.  In  the  case  of  a  tunnel,  moreover, 
heavy  right-of-way  costs  and  real  estate 
taxes  would  presumably  be  replaced  by 
nominal  payments  for  easements.  Finally, 
at  depths  below  50  feet  the  temF>erature 
does  not  fall  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water;  It  remains  constant  all  year;  there  is 
no  weathering.  Transportation  tunnels  typ- 
ically remain  In  use  for  at  least  a  century, 
whereas  most  svirface-transportation  facil- 
ities survive  only  a  few  decades  without  sub- 
stantial renovation. 

We  therefore  decided  In  favor  of  the  tun- 
nel concept.  Moxmtlng  the  tubes  In  the 
tunnel  calls  for  one  of  the  few  real  innova- 
tions we  considered  necessary  for  a  genuinely 
high-speed  system.  The  maximum  speed 
attainable  In  surface  transportation  Is  heav- 
ily Influenced  by  the  smoothness  of  the  sur- 
face traversed,  and  the  smoothness  require- 
ment becomes  more  stringent  as  speeds  In- 
crease. The  Tokaldo  railroad's  operating 
speed  has  been  significantly  Umlted,  for  ex- 
ample, by  xmeven  settling  of  the  roadbed,  al- 
though It  was  specially  designed.  "Smooth- 
ness" has  two  aspects:  the  Initial,  or  no- 
load,  condition  and  uniform  compliance, 
or  fleting,  under  load.  The  Stephensons 
learned  about  this  when  they  first  built  rail- 
roads across  England  In  the  1840's.  In  spite 
of  expensive  and  time-consuming  efforts  to 
provide  a  level,  solid  support  under  every  yard 
of  rail,  they  found  the  smoothest  ride  of  all 
was  achieved  where  the  tracks  were  virtually 
floated  across  a  bog  so  soft  that  a  man 
could  hardly  stand  on  It. 

In  the  tube-transportation  system  we 
therefore  propose  to  float  the  tubes  in  water 
throughout  the  level  portions  of  the  path. 
In  the  no-load  condition  the  tube  will  be 
submerged  In  the  water  to  a  depth  of  about 
30  Inches  (at  left  In  top  Illustration  on  oppo- 
site page).  Regardless  of  small  shifts  in 
the  supporting  earth,  the  rigidity  of  the  tube 
and  the  self-leveling  of  the  water  will  keep 
the  alinement  of  the  tube  itself  undisturbed. 
When  a  train  comes  along,  of  course,  the 
tube  will  become  heavier  and  must  sink 
deeper  Into  the  water — 9  inches  deeper  In 
the  case  of  a  typical  train.  The  tube  wUl 
'  not  be  seriously  deformed  by  this  further 
Immersion,  however.  Since  the  water  sup- 
porting each  tube  will  be  constrained  in  a 
trough,  It  win  not  be  able  to  "seek  Its  own 
level"  under  the  speeding  train;  Instead  the 
water  level  will  rise  IV2  inches  and  the  tube 
win  actually  settle  only  iy2  Inches  (at  right 
In  top  Illustration  on  opposite  page). 

This  "dynamic  flotation"  In  water  can  pro- 
vide the  \iltlmate  In  uniform  compliance 
under  load.  It  should  also  have  advantages 
in  shock  absorption  and  sound  deadening.  It 
does  raise  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
longitudinal  water  movements  and  stresses 
Induced  In  the  tube  when  the  train  passes 
and  about  corrosion,  but  these  problems 
seem  either  to  be  Inconsequential  or  to  have 
ready  solutions. 

What  should  the  train  run  on?  For  half 
a  century  patents  have  been  granted  on 
various  ways  of  supporting  a  vehicle  without 
wheels,  and  most  advanced  land-transporta- 
tion concepts  Incorporate  one  or  another  of 
these  schemes.  Our  Investigation  confirmed 
what  railway  engineers  have  known  all  along : 
with  roller  bearings  a  steel-rlmmed  wheel 
running  on  a  steel  rail  is  amazingly  efficient. 
It  takes  only  about  2  pounds  of  tractive  force 
per  ton  of  railroad  train  weight  to  overcome 
rolling  friction — almost  regardless  of  speed. 
Few  airplanes  can  cruise  with  less  than  130 
pounds  of  thrust  per  ton  of  the  plane's 
weight,  of  which  half  is  chargeable  to  pro- 
ducing lift.  In  other  words,  the  wheel-on- 
rall  is  more  than  30  times  more  efficient  than 


the  airplane  In  this  llft-to-drag  reUtUm: 
helicopters  and  ground  effect,  or  hovering, 
machines  tend  to  be  less  efOclent  ttian  air- 
planes. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  wheels. 
They  avoid  the  need  for  an  atf  blower  or 
other  active  lifting  device  aboard  the  vehicle. 
They  position  the  vehicle  in  the  tube  more 
precisely  than  other  systems  can.  And  It  Is 
easy  to  gear  shafts  to  the  wheel  axles  as  a 
soxu-ce  of  auxiliary  power  for  air  conditioning 
and  other  requirements. 

Can  wheels  run  safely  at  very  high  speeds? 
The  answer  Is  yes.  Specially  buUt  automo- 
biles have  exceeded  500  miles  an  hour  In  rec- 
ord runs  on  wheels  with  standard  roUer  bear- 
ings; the  bearings  showed  no  signs  of  heat- 
ing or  Incipient  breakdown.  An  individual 
bearing  on  the  tube  train  might  suddenly 
freeze,  but  Installing  the  bearings  In  pairs 
would  allow  for  that  eventuality;  moreover, 
any  wheel  experiencing  such  a  partial  failure 
could  be  immediately  and  automatically 
lifted  off  the  track  for  the  remainder  of  the 
trip.  Will  the  wheel  rim  fly  apart?  No.  the 
circumferential  stresses  are  less  than  those 
attained  In  the  compressors  of  some  turbo- 
jet engines.  The  wheels  can  be  tested  from 
time  to  time  by  "overspeeding"  in  a  test  pit. 
but  In  general  trpuble  is  unUkely — particu- 
larly if  the  wheels  are  not  abused  by  having 
to  transmit  hea\'y  propulsive  and  braking 
forces. 

Do  wheels  not  require  springs?  Hardly 
any,  if  the  roadbed  is  really  smooth.  "Con- 
sider the  biniard  ball,"  an  MIT  professor  once 
told  his  class.  "It  Is  a  hard  object  roUlng  on 
a  hard  siu-face.  But  It  does  not  need  springs 
because  the  surface  Is  smooth."  Aerospace 
engineers  have  learned,  moreover,  tliat 
springs  and  shock  absorbers  often  create 
more  dynamic  problems  than  they  solve. 
(The  tube  train  would,  however,  have  rubber 
bushings  at  several  points  In  the  wheel 
mounts  to  absorb  sUght  shocks  and  deaden 
noise.)  The  lubricants  required  for  wheels 
will  of  course  have  to  function  In  a  low- 
pressure  environment,  but  space  technology 
has  solutions  available  for  any  problems  that 
arise.  The  final  decision  was  to  use  wheels, 
old-fashioned  though  they  may  seem— 
double-flanged  wheels  running  on  continu- 
ous steel  rails  welded  to  the  floor  of  the 
tubes. 

The  passenger  car  Itself  Is  remarkably 
simple:  a  65-foot-long  thln-walled  cylinder 
with  wells  for  four  wheels.  The  loading  on 
each  wheel  Is  weU  within  present  railroad 
practice.  The  coupling  between  cars  Is  no 
more  than  a  strong,  flat  faceplate  with  a 
number  of  pushbutton-operated  bolts  and 
with  no  provision  at  all  for  flexing.  The  rigid 
connection  between  cars  assures  pressure  tn- 
tegrity  throughout  the  train  and  keeps  ob- 
jects from  faUing  to  the  tracks;  It  wlU  also 
avoid  the  familiar  car-to-car  swaying  mo- 
tions, which  get  much  worse  as  the  speed 
Increases.  Rigid  coupling  Is  possible  because 
the  track  Is  so  straight:  the  sharpest  curve 
through  which  the  train  must  turn  will  have 
about  a  5-mile  radius,  and  even  this  will  only 
be  at  reduced  speeds.  With  nominal  loads 
at  the  wheel  flanges,  the  entire  train  wlU 
flex  to  conform  to  such  gentle  curves  with 
much  less  Induced  stress  than  Is  applied 
to  an  airplane  wing. 

Construction  of  the  cars  will  be  consider- 
ably simplified  by  the  nature  of  the  stresses 
that  will  be  encountered.  The  greatest  loads 
win  result  from  the  maintenance  of  sca- 
level  pressure  Inside  the  car  as  it  moves 
through  a  low-pressure  environment.  These 
loads  produce  hoop  tension  In  the  circular 
wall,  which  Is  Ideal.  Even  the  longitudinal 
stresses  turn  out  to  be  primarily  tension 
rather  than  compression,  since  the  train  will 
l3e  accelerated  by  low  pressure  in  front  of  It 
and  decelerated  by  low  pressure  behind  It. 
The  shell  can  therefore  be  sheet  metal  of 
moderate  gage,  with  Uttle  bracing  except 
at  the  doors  and  wheel  weUs. 
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end  of  the  train  we  propose  to  place 

lead  ear.    This  car  will  have  at  its 

(or  rear)  end  a  pressure  enclosure 

emergency  exit  through  it  and  will 

a  ctonpartment  for  the  safety  at- 

who  replaces  the  conventional  engl- 

motorman,  a  battery-powered  low- 

for  emergency  and  In-statlon 

batteries  and  generators,  public 

booths  and  perhaps  lounge  space 

rooms. 

a  clean  and  quiet  station  that 
thing  like  the  lobby  of  a  large 
biiflding,  travelers  will  board  the  train 
gates  much  like  the  outer  doors  of 
elevator,  behind  which  the  open- 
:he  train  will  positioned.     (Passen- 
not  see  the  exterior  of  the  train 
than  a  passenger  sees  the  exterior 
elfcvattM*.)     The  openings  in  the  train 
»ressure-tlght  ciirved  segments  that 
the  top  of  the  car,  like  the  doors 
present-day    airplanes.     The    en- 
exit  will  be  on  opposite  sides. 
8   9-foot-6-inch    inside    diameter 
3-plus-a  seating  for  64  passengers 
comparable  to  that  on  luxxiry 
We  have  tentatively  provided  lug- 
both  above  and  below  the  seats 
that  most  passengers  prefer  to 
thilr  luggage  with  them.    There  will, 
,  be  no  windows.     (Th«-e  is  grow- 
,  Incidentally,  that  looking  out 
while  traveling  on  the  surface  at 
would  make  passengers  dizzy,  if 
sick.) 
principle  of  pneimuitic  propulsion  is 
not     new.    Pneumatic     delivery 
once   common   in   department 
are  still  in  uae  in  libraries  and 
Even  pneumatic  passen- 
has  a  history.    One  of  the 
systems  on  record  was  btillt  In 
during  the  1840's.    The  train  was 
by  a  piston  that  extended  from 
of    a    car    into    an    externally 
tube.  15  inches  in  diameter,  laid 
the    tracks.     The    train    displayed 
.  efllclency,  smoothness,  cleanll- 
sllence  far  superior  to  the  best 
railroads  of  the  day,  and  similar  in- 
were  soon  built  in  England.    All 
within  a  few  years,  however, 
9f  one  tremendoiis  trifle:  a  leather 
ran  the  full  length  of  the  .tube 
slot  through  which  the  train  was 
to  the  piston,  could  not  withstand 
of  the  elements  and  of  rats. 
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City's  first  subway  was  a  pneu- 

,  built  in  1870  by  a  proprietor  and 

Scientiflc    American.    Alfred    Ely 

[n  an  effort  to  get  a  franchise  for  a 

I  unnlng  the  length  of  Manhattan,  he 


ons 
Wa  Ten  I 


through 
rev  irsed 


n  iver 


-block  tunnel  dug  under  Broadway 

Street  to  Murray  Street,  using  a 

tunneling  shield  of  his  own  de- 

blower  propelled  the  18-passenger 

the  tunnel  In  one  direction  and 

to  suck  it  b{u:k.     The  subway 

a  popular  attraction  fear  a  year,  but 

got  his  franchise;  the  elevated 

went  up  instead. 

is  certainly  no  more  attractive  way 

a  heavy  train  at  high  speed  than 

most  available  medium  of  all:  fr4e 

level  atmospheric  pressure  applied 

,000-square-incb  cross  section  of 

yields  a  propulsive  force  of  140,000 

T  70  tons.    At  only  50  miles  an  hour 

the  pulling  power  of  five  large 

locomotives.    Better  yet,  air  can  con- 

push  with  this  force  at  speeds  as 

too  miles  an  hour — at  which  point 

power  level  Is  70,000  horsepower. 

powerplant  Is  a  bank  of  perhaps 

horsepower  electric  motors  driving 

at  one  or  two  points  outside 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent 

is  that  each  train  is  accelerated 

about    a    minutes — whereas    the 

powerplant  work  more  or  less  con- 
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tlnuously,  storing  the  energy  in  the  evacu- 
ated tube  to  be  drawn  on  when  needed. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  pneumatic  cata- 
pults that  launch  missiles  and  torpedoes;  a 
catapult's  low-horsepower,  long-duty-cycle 
engine  and  compressor  store  a  great  amount 
of  energy  for  release  in  seconds. 

In  a  sense,  then,  the  tube  train  will  be 
the  world's  largest  catapult,  but  with  a  big 
difference:  Instead  of  being  almost  Instan- 
taneous, the  acceleration  will  be  gradual.  In 
fact,  the  rate  of  both  starting  and  stopping 
accelerations  can  be  kept  below  those  of  Jet 
aircraft  and  even  below  those  of  a  compact 
car.  No  seat  belts  will  be  needed;  even 
standees  will  not  experience  accelerations 
appreciably  higher  than  in  present  rapid- 
transit  systems.  It  is  the  rate  of  change  in 
acceleration,  something  called  "jerk,"  that 
Is  most  critical  to  comfort,  and  "Jerk"  is  low 
in  the  tube  train  because  the  acceleration 
continues  for  a  comparatively  long  time. 

We  already  have  some  experimental  data 
on  how  a  cylindrical  object  behaves  when  It 
is  accelerated  to  high  speed  In  an  evacuated 
tube.  For  the  past  5  years  the  Army  Re- 
search Office  in  Durham,  N.C.,  in  conjunction 
with  Duke  University,  has  been  working  on  a 
"vacuum-air  missile  boost  system  '  designed 
to  get  missiles  or  satellite-launching  vehicles 
moving  fast  before  the  first-stage  rockets  are 
fired.  Tests  have  been  conducted  with  metal 
cylinders  in  tubes  ranging  from  1>4  to  6 
inches  In  diameter;  a  6-lnch,  half-pound  hol- 
low projectile,  for  example,  is  accelerated  to 
more  than  750  miles  an  hour  within  the 
length  of  a  100-foot  tube.  The  tests  have 
shown  that  the  compressibility  of  air,  which 
degrades  aircraft  performance  at  high  speed, 
actually  assists  In  the  operation  of  such  a 
tube  catapult.  Another  encouraging  finding 
is  that  there  appears  to  be  an  Inherent  cen- 
tering effect  that  tends  to  maintain  the  pro- 
jectile's stability  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
walls  of  the  tube. 

Although  our  tube  train  is  driven  by  air 
pressure,  no  complicated  air-lock  arrange- 
ment is  necessary  for  station  stops.  While 
the  train  Is  In  a  station,  with  its  nose  at  the 
end  of  the  tube,  a  large  valve  closes  off  the 
evacuated  portion  of  the  tube.  Passengers 
leave  and  enter  freely  and  then  the  car  doors 
are  closed  pressure-tight.  Now  the  valve 
close  to  the  end  of  the  tube  is  opened;  atmos- 
pheric air  forces  the  train  Into  the  near 
vacuum  In  the  tube.  (The  radial  clearance 
bentween  the  cars  and  the  tube  is  to  be 
about  an  inch;  our  studies  Incidate  that  the 
power  loss  through  this  space  should  be  In- 
significant, but  if  experience  proves  other- 
wise a  brushlike  seal  could  be  added  at  each 
end  of  the  train.)  As  the  train  moves  down 
the  tube  the  valve  is  kept  open  for  a  time  to 
allow  continued  acceleration  at  maximum 
rate.  When  the  proper  amount  of  air  has 
been  admitted,  depending  on  the  weight  of 
the  train,  the  valve  is  closed.  This  traps  a 
slug  of  air  in  the  tube  behind  the  train.  It 
expands,  and  In  doing  so  It  applies  further, 
although  decreasing,  force  to  accelerate  the 
train  still  more.  Within  the  first  4  miles  the 
train  will  have  reached  a  speed  of  about  300 
miles  and  hour. 

The  air  behind  the  train  becomes  increas- 
ingly attenuated;  the  very-low-pressure  air 
in  the  long  tube  in  front  of  It  is  steadily 
compressed.  After  a  while  the  pressiu'es  are 
balanced  fore  and  aft;  then  the  decreasing 
pressure  behind  the  train  begins  to  decel- 
erate It.  When  the  air  ahead  reaches  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  the  valves  at  the  destination 
end  are  opened;  the  train  is  brought  to  a 
stop — and  the  tube  behind  it  has  largely 
been  restored  to  low  pressure.  If  one  Ignores 
the  losses  due  to  the  circiilation  of  air 
through  the  tube  and  to  the  trifling  amount 
of  rolling  friction,  the  train  has  had  a  free 
trip.  In  general,  the  magnitude  of  the  com- 
pressor's task — which  is  to  restore  the  Ini- 
tial near  vacuum  within  the  tube — is  equal 


to  the  amount  of  these  two  losses.  A  normal 
surface  vehicle,  on  the  other  hand,  consumes 
energy  In  pr(^>ortion  to  its  weight  In  getting 
up  to  speed  and  then  wastes  that  energy  in 
the  form  of  air  turbulence  and  heat  at  the 
brakes  before  coming  to  a  stop.  Aircraft 
are  inherently  even  more  wasteful:  a  Jet 
airliner  consumes  billions  of  foot-pounds  of 
energy  in  climbing  to  cruising  altitude,  an 
of  which  Is  wasted  by  the  descent  at  the 
end  of  the  trip. 

Pneumatic  propulsion,  then,  is  an  effective 
and  comparatively  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portation. When  we  came  to  deal  with  the 
longer  and  heavier  trains  required  In  the 
iirban  system,  however,  we  found  that  satis- 
factory acceleration  could  not  be  achieved 
with  atmospheric  pressure  alone.  Fortunate- 
ly another  source  of  propulsive  power  is 
readily  at  hand — and  as  free  as  air.  It  ig 
gravity.  We  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  principle  of  the  pendulimi.  As  first-year 
physics  students  learn,  a  pendulvun.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  swing,  converts  potential 
energy  (the  energy  stored  in  the  suspended 
mass  of  the  pendulum)  into  kinetic  energy 
(the  energy  of  the  pendulum's  motion)  and 
back  again  into  potential  energy.  This  dou- 
ble conversion  Is  accomplished  with  a  lovely 
100  percent  efficiency  except  for  the  tiny  loss- 
es resulting  from  air  drag  and  friction  In  the 
suspension.  That  Is  why  a  spring  weighing 
2  ounces  can  swing  a  4-ounce  clock- 
pendulum  weight  back  and  forth  for  8 
days;  It  would  take  a  300-pound  spring  to  do 
the  same  Job  if  the  back-and-forth  motion 
were  entirely  horizontal  and  wasted  all  its 
energy  at  the  end  of  each  strcdce. 

It  was  a  simple  matter  to  design  a  pendu- 
lum Into  our  tube-train  system.  With  the 
decision  already  made  to  put  the  tubes  In  a 
tunnel,  it  would  add  very  little  to  the  cost  of 
the  tunnel  to  slope  it  downward  on  both 
sides  of  each  station.  Leaving  a  station,  the 
train  Is  accelerated  by  the  downgrade,  and 
as  It  approaches  the  next  station  it  Is  de- 
celerated by  the  upgrade — Interchanging 
potential  and  kinetic  energy  with  the  same 
high  efficiency  as  a  clock  pendulum.  In  the 
case  of  the  urban  system  the  pendulum  effect 
can  contribute  more  than  half  of  the  total 
energy  required  by  the  tube  train.  The 
technique  affords  other  Important  benefits: 

1.  It  brings  most  of  the  tunnel  down  Into 
deep  bedrock,  where  the  cost  of  tunneling— 
by  blasting  or  by  boring — \a  reduced  and 
incidental  earth  shifts  are  minimized;  the 
rock  Is  more  homogeneous  in  consistency 
and  there  Is  less  likelihood  of  water  inflow. 

2.  The  nuisance  to  property  owners  de- 
creases with  depth,  so  the  cost  of  easements 
should  be  lower. 

3.  A  deep  tunnel  does  not  Interfere  with 
subways,  building  foundations,  utilities,  or 
water  wells.  The  only  really  deep  works  of 
man  In  the  corridor  area,  as  far  as  we  can 
determine,  are  two  New  York  City  water 
conduits.  (They  were  dug  as  deep  as  1,100 
feet,  Incidentally,  precisely  to  save  money 
and  insure  long  life. ) 

4.  The  penduliun  ride  Is  uniquely  com- 
fortable for  the  passenger.  When  a  vehicle 
gains  speed  by  coasting  freely  down  a  mod- 
erate slope,  the  passenger  feels  absolutely  no 
sensation  of  fore-and-aft  acceleration;  he 
can  stand  up,  write,  and  pour  water  without 
difficulty.  The  same  thUig  is  true  as  the 
vehicle  loses  speed  by  coasting  uphill  at  the 
end  of  the  trip.  Tube-train  riders  will  feel 
some  vertical  acceleration  during  brief 
periods  when  the  path  changes  slope,  but  at 
rates  well  below  the  criteria  for  passenger 
elevators. 

The  amount  of  free  speed  available  from 
the  pendulum  technique  varies  with  the 
square  root  of  the  depth.  At  1.000  feet  It 
would  be  some  175  miles  an  hour;  at  4,000 
feet,  nearly  350  miles  an  hour.  We  propose 
to  have  the  corridor  trains  cruise  at  3,500 
feet,  deriving  325  miles  per  hour  of  speed 
from  gravity. 
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IB  that  too  deep  to  go?  We  do  not  think 
BO.  The  12-mUe-long  SImplon  Timnel  bores 
7,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Alpa. 
(it  has  been  giving  good  service  for  60  years. 
incidentally.)  Copper  mines  go  down  5,000 
feet  and  diamond  mines  10.000  feet.  The 
earth  temperature  at  3,500  feet  In  the  north- 
east corridor  area  Is  unlikely  to  exceed  100 
degrees  fahrenhelt;  air  conditioning,  which 
would  have  to  be  Installed  in  any  case,  will 
keep  the  passengers  comfortable.  In  order 
to  construct  the  tunnel,  vertical  shafts  15 
feet  in  diameter  would  be  sunk  every  10 
miles  along  the  route  and  fitted  with  high- 
speed elevators;  these  could  be  left  in  place 
to  serve  as  emergency  escapes  In  the  vmllke- 
ly  event  of  a  train  breakdown  within  a  tube. 
In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  air  would  be 
admitted  to  the  tube  from  the  txmnel.  which 
will  be  at  atmospheric  pressure,  simply  by 
opening  valves  along  the  top  of  the  tube. 

In  the  case  of  the  trip  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York,  the  two  elementary  sources  of 
power,  gravity  and  vacuum,  would  combine 
to  propel  the  train  85  miles  In  13  minutes,  or 
at  an  average  speed  of  890  miles  per  hour, 
with  a  peak  speed  slightly  above  500  miles 
an  hour.  A  single  train  will  make  the  run 
from  one  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  other 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  seven  inter- 
mediate stops  en  route,  with  New  York  Jiost 
45  minutes  from  either  end.  Spurs  to  Dulles 
Airport  outside  Washington  and  Kennedy 
International  Airport  outside  New  York  may 
be  desirable. 

In  our  calculations  we  have  provided  for 
a  peak  capcu^lty  of  9,000  passengers  an  hour. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  running  three 
trains  per  hour,  each  with  seats  for  1,500 
people  and  liberal  rush-hour  standing  room 
for  another  1,500  who  would  presumably  be 
willing  to  stand  dining  such  short  segments 
as  the  Philadelphia-New  York  run.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  system  could  be  doubled  by 
running  six  trains  per  hour.  (The  regional 
plan  association  has  predicted  that  the  rush- 
hour  demand  for  this  system  would  reach 
7,000  passengers  per  hoxur  in  the  near  future 
and  that  the  system  should  be  able  in  time 
to  handle  15,000  per  hour.) 

A  single  train  will  be  able  to  make  a 
round  trip  in  about  4  hoxirs,  thanks  to 
the  high  speed  and  the  fast  "turnaround" 
(which  win  not  Involve  tvirnlng  but  merely 
shunting  from  one  track  to  another  and  re- 
versing) .  The  3-tralns-per-houT  service 
coMld.  therefore  be  maintained  with  only  12 
trains,  plus  some  spare  cars.  This  would 
mean  a  very  low  aggregate  cost  for  rolling 
stock,  crews  and  maintenance  personnel,  al- 
though Individual  employees  would  be  highly 
trained  and  could  be  well  paid. 

In  addition  to  carrying  passengers  the 
tube  trains  are  designed  to  handle  express 
cargo.  This  wiU  be  done  during  off  hours, 
providing  ballast  for  trains  that  would  other- 
wise accelerate  too  fast  when  the  passenger 
load  Is  light.  Express  cars  will  have  the 
same  length  and  coupling  faceplates  as  pas- 
senger cars  but  will  be  open,  like  hopper  cars, 
to  receive  standardized,  pressure-tight  mod- 
ules preloaded  with  mall,  newspapers,  and 
other  high-grade  cargo;  the  modules  will  be 
readily  transferable  to  trucks.  Any  nxmi- 
ber  of  these  express  cars  can  be  added  to 
trains  as  the  passenger  load  fluctuates. 

As  we  were  refining  the  corridor  system  we 
were  urged  by  several  concerned  Individuals 
and  agencies  to  see  what  might  be  done  with 
a  similar  approach  to  help  solve  the  com- 
muter problem,  particularly  in  Metropolitan 
New  York.  The  resulting  urban  network  Is 
based  on  the  same  techniques  as  the  cor- 
ridor system.  Each  urban  train  would  carry 
2,600  passengers  seated  and  3,400  standing; 
the  size  of  the  seats,  the  space  aUowance  for 

standees  and  the  proportion  of  seats  to 
standees  would  all  be  superior  to  present- 
day  rapid-transit  systems.  If  the  train  stops 
about  once  every  8  miles.  It  can  average  2 
miles  a  minute — Including  the  time  spent 
in  stations. 
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Urban-system  lines  might  radiate  In  six 
directions  from  mldtown  New  York.  Each 
line  would  have  two  tubes,  but  there  would 
be  no  need  for  cross  valving.  Since  the 
urban  tunnels  would  slope  down  and  then 
up  again,  with  no  level  run  as  in  the  corri- 
dor tunnel,  floating  the  tubes  in  water 
would  not  work;  Instead  they  can  be  sus- 
pended on  springs.  With  a  train  every  10 
minutes,  the  capacity  of  a  single  tube  would 
be  36,000  passengers  per  hour;  the  frequency 
could  be  doubled  to  handle  72,000  per  hour. 

Each  train  would  be  half  a  mile  long. 
This  \inusual  length  has  some  Interesting 
advantages.  At  each  suburban  station 
there  would  be  a  long,  narrow  parking  lot 
directly  above  the  train,  vsrlth  numerous 
access  roads  passing  through  It.  This  would 
decrease  local  congestion  and  allow  each 
passenger  to  park  or  alight  from  his  bxis 
near  the  section  of  the  train  that  would 
put  him  closest  to  his  mldtown  or  down- 
town destination.  In  the  city,  passengers 
would  be  released  into  a  larger  area  than 
that  of  a  conventional  station,  again  reliev- 
ing congestion. 

Most  commuters  drive  or  take  a  bus  to 
their  suburban  stations.  The  urban  system 
woiild  reqiiire  that  they  drive  a  few  miles 
farther.  In  return,  however,  they  would 
find  good  parking,  reliable  round-the-clock 
service  and  a  speed  that  would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  longer  ride  to  the  station 
and  that  wo\ild  be  far  superior  to  express- 
way speed  even  under  the  best  driving  con- 
ditions. The  system  would  also  lend  Itself 
particularly  well  to  feeder-bus  service. 

As  now  conceived,  the  New  York  urban 
commutation  system  woiild  consist  of  140 
miles  of  dual  tubes  and  19  stations  and 
would  require  18  trains.  The  original  cost 
would  be  about  $1.35  bilUon.  This  is  about 
25  percent  more  than  the  amount  that,  ac- 
cording to  one  estimate,  would  be  required 
for  thorough  modernization  of  the  area's 
commuter  railroads,  which  are  under  con- 
tinual criticism  for  providing  poor  service, 
are  losing  money  on  passengers  and  are 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  passenger  business. 
The  urban  system  might  well  supplant  these 
railroads;  It  would  complement,  rather  than 
supplant,  the  existing  subways.  A  similar 
urban  system,  scaled  down  somewhat,  might 
make  sense  for  Boston  (Route  128  to  down- 
town in  5  minutes),  Sam  Francisco  (San 
Jose  to  downtown,  with  stops  about  every 
8  miles,  in  23  minutes)  and  other  cities. 

How  close  does  the  speed  of  tlie  gravlty- 
vacuimx  system  oocne  to  the  limits  of  what  is 
practical  In  siulaoe  transportation  of  passen- 
gers? Consider  a  typical  8-mile  \irban  seg- 
ment. Imagine,  first  of  all,  a  hypothetical 
T^ilcle  buUt  to  travel  horizontally  with  \in- 
limlted  power.  It  would  accelerate  until  it 
would  have  to  decderate  again,  accelerating 
and  decelerating  at  3  mUes  per  hour  per  sec- 
ond, the  top  rate  to  which  passengers  are 
subjected  In  present  rapid-transit  practice. 
(Actually  no  exlirtlng  system  has  the  power 
to  maintain  such  aoeeleiutloa  beyond  30  to 
40  miles  an  hour.)  The  q>eed  at  midpoint 
would  reach  295  mUes  an  hour  and  the  ac- 
celerations would  be  high  and  continuous. 
The  elapsed  time  for  the  8  miles  would  be  3.2 
minutes,  which  must  be  about  the  theoreti- 
cal limit  for  horizontal  travel  unless  every- 
one Is  strapped  Into  his  seat.  The  power  re- 
quirements would  be  prohibitively  high. 

Now  imagine  a  passenger  pendulum,  a 
gravity  train  swooping  through  a  4,300-foot- 
deep  tunnel  with  no  air  resistance.  It  would 
make  the  swing  in  only  2.1  nUnutes  without 
consuming  any  power  at  all,  and  there  would 
be  no  sensation  of  hcxizontal  acceleration. 
The  speed  at  midpoint  would  be  360  miles 
per  hour.  The  steep  slopes  at  e€u;h  end  of 
the  trip  are  not  suitable  for  mass  transpcn^ia- 
tlon,  however. 

Finally,  consider  the  proposed  gravity- 
vacuum  system  with  a  fully  loculed  urban 
train  (6,000  passengers  and  a  gross  weight 
for  the  train  of  1.6  mlUion  pounds).    Its 


path  will  partlaHy  paralM  the  pendulum's 
but  will  level  oC  as  it  eaten  the  atatlocis.  so 
the  maxtmom  depth  of  Um  tunnel  will  be 
only  about  8^)00  feet. 

Pneumatic  acceleration  and  deceleration 
win  be  added,  with  1  mUe  of  fuU-pressure  air 
applied  at  each  end.  The  gravlty-vacuiun 
combination  will  impart  an  "equivalent 
horsepower"  of  275,000  during  acceleration, 
but  the  actual  horsepower  requirement  will 
be  no  more  than  7.700.  The  acceleration 
during  the  first  and  last  milee  win  be  2  miles 
per  hour  per  seomd,  two-thirds  as  high  as 
the  continuous  acceleration  in  the  hypotheti- 
cal horizontal  vehicle;  during  the  remainder 
of  the  trip  the  acceleration  wlU  be  negligible. 
The  elapsed  time  of  8.2  mmutes  will  never- 
theless match  that  of  the  horizontal  trip, 
with  a  speed  at  midpoint  of  335  miles  an 
hour.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  then, 
that  the  proposed  tube  train  wlU  cover  a 
moderate  distance  In  an  elapsed  time  that 
cannot  be  matched  by  any  other  vehicle 
traveling  horizontally  and  -tuscommodating 
standing  passengers.  No  advances  In  pro- 
pulsion or  teaking  technology  can  avoid  this 
conclusion,  since  human  comfort  is  the 
critical  factor. 

The  system  I  have  proposed  seems  to  offer 
a  number  of  broad  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits In  addition  to  convenience  for  travelers. 
Its  construction  would,  of  course,  employ  a 
large  number  of  workers.  It  would  cut  down 
automobile  traffic  in  the  heart  of  a  metrop- 
olis, thereby  reducing  air  pollution  and 
the  Intrusion  of  expressways  and  garages. 
(Each  tube,  with  Its  capacity  of  36.000  pas- 
sengers per  hour,  would  be  equivalent  to  14 
Jammed  lanes  of  expressway.)  The  casual- 
ties from  grade  crossing,  highway,  and  air- 
plane accidents  would  be  reduced.  Subsi- 
dies to  passenger-carrying  railroads  might  be 
obviated  and  railroads,  free  to  concentrate 
on  freight,  might  compete  more  effectively 
with  trucks.  Finally,  putting  much  of  the 
surface  transportation  underground  would 
beautify  the  countryside  and  make  it  possible 
to  redeem  blighted  areas  of  many  cities  and 
smaller  communities. 

How  soon  could  the  corridor  or  the  urban 
system  be  comi^ted?  The  pace  of  the  proj- 
ect would  prob€*ly  be  set  not  by  technofogl- 
oal  development  but  by  the  speed  of  tunnel- 
ing; It  would  normally  take  perhaps  3  years 
from  ground  breaking  to  operational  use. 
With  strong  leadership,  the  raising  of  capi- 
tal and  the  necessary  legislative  processes 
might  take  as  short  a  time  as  1  year.  If  the 
best  "concurrency"  techniques  of  the  weap- 
ons-system industries  were  brought  to  bear, 
then  portions  of  either  system  could  surely 
be  opened  for  business  on  the  100th  annlrer- 
sary  of  the  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad.  The  golden  spike  was 
driven  on  May  10,  1869,  ushering  in  a  major 
era  of  growth  in  the  United  Btatee. 

Our  forefathers  built  a  great  railroad  sys- 
tem that  la  stm  BuitaUe  today  for  heavy 
freight,  but  not  for  passengers.  WlU  we 
merely  patch  up  the  pf^senger  system  and 
hand  it  on  to  our  children  along  with  Its 
marginal  service,  saturated  capacity,  and  In- 
satiable appetite  for  subsidy?  Or  wUl  we  se- 
lect a  new  system  with  a  new  order  of  con- 
venience, sound  economics,  and  capacity  for 
growth — and  do  it  now.  so  that  we  can  en- 
joy  it  too? 

ladepeBdeBCC  of  DakoMcy 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAuromxiA 
IN  THE^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Dttbomey  Is  celebrating  its  fifth 
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year  of  ndependence.  A  former  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Union,  Dahomey 
achleve<!  Its  Independence  peacefully  by 
a  steady  process  of  political  evolution  re- 
sulting linally  In  an  official  declaration 
of  its  copplete  independence  on  Augrist 
1, 1960. 

Since  that  date  its  leaders  have  worked 
wisely  t<>  further  the  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic \  ell -being  of  its  citizens.  The 
challeng  »  which  this  young  republic  has 
faced  ha  re  not  been  easy  ones;  neverthe- 
less. Its  1  waders  have  not  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges  directly  and  face  the 
future  A  nth  resolution  and  optimism. 
The  Go  ernment  of  Dahomey  has  re- 
jected the  easy  cliches  of  anticolonial- 
ism  in  f  ivor  of  rallying  its  citizens  be- 
hind the  less  popular  but  more  valuable 
struggle  Eigainst  disease,  poverty,  and  Ig- 
norance. To  this  end  they  have  ex- 
pressed heir  desire  to  work  with  the 
West  in  ( onquertng  these  ageless  enemies 
of  mank  nd.  Let  us  express  our  support 
of  their  high  purpose  and  extend  our 
congratt  lations  on  this  fifth  anniversary 


of  their 


ndependence. 


What  Price  Hoasing? 

EXlTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  mw  Toax 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
editorial  from  the  July  24, 
of  the  Bangs  Courier, 
calls  on  New  Yorkers  to 
Coney  Island.  Brooklyn's  hls- 
I>ark.    Wrecking  crews 
be  allowed  to  destroy  this  fa- 
area.    It  would  not  be 
progress  to  let  the  'Tlayland  of 
d"  be  torn  down  to  make  way 
It  is  my  hope  that  Coney 
be  maintained  as  a  place  for 
and  recreation.    The  article 
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What  Psick  Housing? 
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"Island"  of  gayety.    First,  there 

I  normous  Dreamland  Park,  which 

hallmark  of  beauty.    Then, 

the   excitement-filled    world    of 

an  attraction  that  lured  visitors 

the  world.    And,  there  was  the 

I  lass  Steeplechase,  the  funny  place^ 

amusement  and  entertainment. 

Is  long  since  gone,  and  Luna 

a  memory.    Now,  Steeplechase 

from  the  scene,  leaving  an  in- 

in  Coney  Island. 

still  Astroland  and  the  Bowery, 
stands,  the  carousels,  the  various 
Ooney  is  in  trouble.  Closing 
world's  most  famous  playland 
B  are  htige  ho^lslng  developments, 
the  resort  and  encroach  into  its 
.  points. 

that  was  Steeplechase  has  now 

x>  Rred  TVump,  known  as  the  guld- 

behlnd  some  of  the  most  stately 

developments   in   Brooklyn.    He 

l|tiat  he  would  like  to  see  the  land 
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mily  be  determined  after  study. 
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that  the  Surf  Avenue  strip  will  soon  be  the 
scene  of  new  housing  construction. 

It  must  not  happen.  Although  crowds 
have  dwindled  at  Ooney  during  the  last  dec- 
ade and  its  glitter  has  tarnished  in  many 
places,  the  world's  most  popular  amusement 
resort  must  not  be  allowed  to  disappear.  It 
can  be  saved;  it  must  be  saved.  And  the  Ini- 
tial step  would  be  to  prevent  further  apart- 
ment construction  on  the  Island. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  an  evening  stroll 
aloi^g  the  beautiful  boardwalk  that  stretches 
from  Sea  Gate  to  Brighton  was  a  delightful 
sxunmer  experience.  It  was  not  long  ago 
that  an  evening  of  games  and  rides  was  the 
call  to  people  from  every  point  of  the  globe. 

Coney  must  not  be  turned  over  to  builders. 
Nor  must  it  be  allowed  to  become  the  prop- 
erty of  vandals  and  delinquents.  The  play- 
land  of  the  world  belongs  to  us — the  popu- 
lace of  our  great  city.  Not  only  has  it 
brought  money  Into  oiar  borough,  but  It  has 
heli>ed  make  Brooklyn  one  of  the  famous 
places  in  the  world. 

Progress,  of  coiu-se,  is  vitally  important  to 
the  fiu^her  growth  of  a  city.  And  hoiislng 
is  one  of  New  York's  major  problems.  But 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  city's  most  im- 
portant amiLsement  center  cannot  be  a  sign 
of  progress,  to  any  degree. 

People  must  have  a  place  for  relaxation 
and  fim.  They  cannot  spend  every  night  in 
their  air-conditioned  living  rooms  watching 
TV  renms.  Coney  can  be  revitalized  once 
again.  It  belongs  to  us,  and  we  must  not 
let  this  landmark  which  has  been  the  Joy  of 
so  many  people  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  wreck- 
ing crew. 


A  Greeting  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  and  its  endeavors. 
Many  of  us  have  attended  its  annual 
conventions  and  have  been  impressed 
with  its  dedication  to  the  science  of  water 
use.  control  and  conservation. 

Our  good  friend  the  minority  whip, 
Leslie  Arends,  wrote  a  note  of  greetings 
on  June  4  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Buckman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  Mr.  Arends' 
letter: 

I  CoNCHESs  or 

THI  UmrxD  States, 
Housa  or  Rxfrxsentatives, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  June  4, 1965. 
Mr.  H.  H.  BxrcKiCAN, 

President,    National     Rivers     and     Harbors 
Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 

I>KAB  lis.  Buckman:  I  extend  to  you  and 
to  all  members  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  my  personal  greetings  and 
a  hearty  welcome  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Yoiu  contribution  for  the  control  and  bet- 
ter utilization  of  our  country's  water  re- 
sources, for  the  conservation  of  our  farm 
and  timber  land,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  beauties,  is  a  contribution  be- 
yond measure.  More  than  any  other  single 
organization,  you  have  brought  about  a  na- 
tional awareness  of  this  rich  heritage,  not 
only  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  us  but  to  be 
so  iised  that  the  heritage  is  enriched  for  those 
who  come  after  us. 
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You  have  indeed  accomplished  much.  But 
knowing  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbora 
Congress  as  I  do,  you  are  meeting  here  not 
in  self-glory  of  what  has  been  done  but  to 
explore  what  remains  to  be  done. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
most  successful  and  enjoyable  visit  to  Wash. 
Ington. 

Sincerely, 

L.  C.  Arends. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
T.  Connor,  Commencement  Exercises, 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
August  2,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  Invitation  of  Adm. 
Gordon  McLlntock,  Superintendent,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  UJ3.  Merchant  lidartne  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  I  attended  their  com- 
mencement exercises  yesterday.  August  2, 
1965.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  219  graduates  on  their 
academic  accomplishments  and  to  wish 
them  good  luck  and  Godspeed  In  their 
chosen  profession. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
was  the  principal  speaker,   and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  his  address: 
Address  bt  SscarrABT  of  Commerce  John  T. 

Connor  at  Commxnckmxnt  Exercises,  U.S. 

Merchant  ^Mabins  AcAosirr,  Kings  Point, 

N.T.,  ATTCT7ST  a.  1966 

I  am  happy  that  my  first  official  visit  to 
Kings  Point  occurs  on  this  memx>rable  occa- 
sion for  you  219  gnduat«B. 

And  oomlng  as  I  do  from  New  Jersey,  I  am 
proud  to  see  that  tb»  No.  1  man  in  your  olaas 
also  Is  from  my  home  State.  So  while  I  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  all  graduates,  I  want 
to  compliment  Roger  Dreher  in  particular  for 
continuing  the  outstanding  academic  work 
he  started  at  Marist  High  School  in  Bayonne. 
I  know  QoTemor  Hughes  and  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  are  proud  of  Mr.  Dreher. 

Our  country  Is  proud  off  all  of  you  here  to- 
day. I  know  this  sentiment  Is  shared  by  all 
your  relatives  and  friends — many  of  whom 
traveled  very  long  distances  to  be  present  for 
this  occasion. 

You  graduating  cadets  have  today  arrived 
at  a  long  awaited  destination.  You  conclude 
an  eventful  voyage  and  you  embark  on  an- 
other that  can  be  meaningful  to  you  and  your 
country.  Shortly  you  will  walk  through 
Vickery  Gate  where  coiuitlees  liberty  passes 
have  been  signed  over  the  years.  But  I  sup- 
pose some  of  you  probably  will  go  to  Cleve- 
land Hall  and  Jiunp  the  fence  from  force  of 
habit. 

The  cadets  you  leave  behind  must  envy 
you,  and  so  do  I.  I,  too,  am  enamored  of 
the  sea.  I  do  my  sailing  off  Oape  Cod  but,  I 
must  confess,  in  a  smaller  vessel  and  with 
a  rank  greatly  Inferior  to  yours.  In  our  15- 
foot  Cotult  skiff,  my  two  sons  are  the  skippers 
and  they  take  enthusiastic  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  order  their  crew  around.  I 
am  the  crew. 

Despite  my  ordinary  seaman's  status,  I  find 
few  experiences  more  exhilarating  than  feel- 


ing the  bow  knife  through  the  whltecape. 
Xo  my  mind,  man's  sense  of  mastery  over  the 
elements  cannot  be  equaled  in  any  domain 
as  at  sea.  So  in  addition  to  my  best  wishes, 
my  heart  is  with  you  newly  licensed  officers 

today. 

I  don't  need  to  discuss  with  you  the  pur- 
pose of  the  merchant  fleet  in  war  and  peace. 
Neither  must  I  expound  the  history  of  our 
country's  oldest  industry  and  the  maritime 
tradition  that  is  engraved  in  our  national 
character.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  elaborate 
on  the  exciting  challenges  that  lie  in  your 
future. 

You  have  been  studying  these  things  for 
4  years,  and  if  tliose  years  at  this  fine  Acad- 
emy had  not  been  productive  you  would  not 
be  meml>ers  of  the  class  of  1966. 

In  the  light  of  the  maritime  situation, 
however,  I  do  want  to  reassert  the  Nation's 
Interest  in  a  strong,  reliable  merchant  ma- 
rtne — and  to  emphasize  the  need  for  putting 
the  national  interest  ilrst. 

Events  in  southeast  Asia  remind  us  dra- 
matically of  how  indispensable  it  is  to  have 
a  merchant  fleet  r^uly  and  able. 

It  is  in  time  of  peril  that  the  sharpest 
focus  is  on  our  merchant  marine.  National 
survival  has  often  depended  upon  our  capa- 
bility to  move  vast  amounts  of  men  and  ma- 
teriel to  faraway  places  where  freedom  is 
challenged. 

We  have  seen  this  urgency  demonstrated 
forcefully  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us 
here  today,  in  the  two  World  Wars,  in  Ko- 
rea— and  now  in  Vietnam.  In  that  distant 
but  vital  area  of  southeast  Asia,  the  United 
States  is  fulfllling  its  commitment  to  protect 
the  right  of  people  to  live  In  liberty  and 
dignity,  free  frpm  subversion  and  naked  ag- 
gression. 
All  of  VLB  are  involved  in  the  commitment. 
The  Maritime  Administration  already  is  re- 
activating ships  from  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  fleets,  at  the  call  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.  MSTS  is  chartering 
private  vessels  to  supply  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. The  flow  of  essential  materiel  must 
and  will  go  on. 

And  the  requirements  of  Vietnam  could 
very  well  determine  your  initial  billets.  So 
this  is  a  crucial  situation  of  distinct  personal 
meaning  to  all  of  you. 

But  it  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  cite  crises 
in  order  to  underscore  the  national  Interest 
in  a  healthy  merchant  marine.  The  vital, 
continuing  function  of  the  maritime  In- 
dustry Is  to  transport  people  and  products 
in  intercontinental  and  coastal  commerce. 
By  all  standards,  this  is  a  major  industry. 

By  itself,  the  maritime  industry  accounts 
for  91.5  billion  of  out  gross  national  product. 
It  pays  97S  million  in  Federal  and  State 
taxes.  It  employs  100.000  workers,  who 
themselves  pay  $80  million  in  income  taxes. 

Moreover,  the  merchant  marine  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  transportation  com- 
plex which  absorbs  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
spending  which  goes  into  our  total  output 
of  goods  and  srevices.  In  1964  this  added 
up  to  $120  billion,  an  amount  substantially 
greater  than  the  Federal  budget. 

This  figure  alone  indicates  Just  how  much 
the  cost  of  transportation  affects  the  cost  of 
everything  we  buy  and  Just  at>out  everything 
we  do.  And  that  is  why  the  Commerce  De- 
partment is  giving  such  high  priority  to 
transportation  research.  We  want  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  huge  transportation  sys- 
tem— and  this  includes  the  merchant  fleet — 
in  order  to  achieve  significant  economies  in 
time,  money,  and  efficiency.  When  we  do  so, 
we  will  be  able  to  pour  additional  resources 
into  a  steadily  growing  economy  and  thus 
raise  the  American  living  standards  higher. 
A  strong,  competitive  merchant  marine 
also  serves  the  national  Interest  by  helping 
to  overcome  the  deficit  in  our  international 
balance  of  payments,  which  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  grew  to  serio\is  proportions. 


As  a  national  concern,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments cannot  be  overstressed.  The  dollar 
must  and  wlU  be  maintained  at  full  value 
and  fiill  strength. 

Trade  flows  on  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
and  trade  is  as  essential  to  our  domestic 
economy  as  it  is  to  the  world  economy. 
Nearly  3Vi  million  American  workers  owe 
their  livelihood  to  exports.  The  role  of  the 
merchant  fleet  in  world  trade  is  obvious. 
And  its  direct  benefit  to  our  payments  posi- 
tion is  substantial.  The  n.S.-flag  fleet  con- 
serves millions  in  dollar  exchange  every  year. 
And  conserve  we  must — in  every  channel 
of  business,  banking,  and  commerce — for 
there  must  never  l>e  a  doubt  about  the  dollar. 
It  is  essential  that  we  alleviate  our  payments 
deficit  in  order  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  and  ciu-tail  the  drain  in  our  gold. 
Let's  state  the  case  unequivocally:  the 
strength  of  our  national  economy  and  our 
defense  i>oeture  rest  squarely  upon  the 
strength  of  the  dollar.  In  solving  our 
balance-of -payments  problem  a  healthy  UJS. 
merchant  marine  can  malce  substantial  con- 
tributions. 

We  are  maldng  headway  in  easing  the 
strains  on  the  dollar.  As  you  know.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  developed  a  program  of  volun- 
tary cooperation  among  business  and  bank- 
ing executives  to  bring  our  International  ac- 
counts into  balance.  Businessmen  have 
voluntarily  exercised  restraint  on  the  invest- 
ment of  dollars  abroad,  stepped  up  exports 
and  taken  other  steps  to  improve  their  In- 
dividual balance-of-payments  ledgers.  The 
results  so  far  are  promising.  But  parentheti- 
cally, I  want  to  express  regret  that  Amwican 
traders  who  voluntarily  committed  them- 
selves to  a  key  aspect  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram have  been  thrown  off  stride  by  the  ship- 
ping tieup.  They  are  the  ones  who  agreed  to 
use  IT.S.  vessels  to  keep  their  transportation 
dollars  at  home — and  who  were  compelled  to 
use  foreign  t>ottoins  instead,  or  find  their 
cargoes  immobilized  in  strike-bound  ships. 

The  expansion  of  world  trade  and  its 
f  abuloiis  potential  indicate  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  strong  merchant  marine.  To 
fulfill  that  interest,  we  have  a  lot  of  ground 
to  make  up.  President  Johnson  made  this 
clear  2  weeks  ago  when  he  said  our  pros- 
perity and  safety  through  history  have  been 
linked  closely  to  our  role  on  the  seas  of  the 
world,  a  role  we  can  never  neglect.  The 
President  added  this: 

"I  Ijelieve,"  he  said,  "we  are  all  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  the  fact  that  as  a  great 
nation  we  have  been  laggard  and  we  have 
been  neglectful  in  many  areas  of  our  trans- 
portation responsibilities  and  our  transporta- 
tion opportunities. 

"I  am  hopeful — greatly  hopeful,"  the  Presi- 
dent went  on,  "that  we  can  in  the  next  few 
years  shake  off  the  effects  of  these  neglected 
years  and  move  forward  to  acheive  the  pro- 
gress that  we  are  so  clearly  capable  of  in 
every  sector,  from  the  highways  on  which  we 
travel  to  the  high  seas  upon  which  we  sail." 
As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  take  that  to 
mean  that  you  and  I  and  everyone  connected 
with  the  maritime  industry  are  under  CMtiers 
to  achieve  the  progress  we  are  capable  of  in 
revitalizing  the  merchant  fleet  and  enhanc- 
ing its  competitive  capability  through  tech- 
nology and  modernization. 

Regrettably,  we  must  Admit  that  the 
United  States  does  not  now  rank  where  it 
should  in  merchant  seapower.  We  have 
lieen  neglectful.  We  have  not  tu:ted  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  change  and  our  competi- 
tion. When  the  world's  most  active  trad- 
ing nation  employs  its  own  ships  for  only 
9  percent  of  its  seaborne  commerce,  we  are 
lagging  behind  our  abilities  as  well  as  be- 
hind our  competition. 

The  present  state  of  the  merchant  marine 
requires  this  frank  assessment  of  our  mari- 
time condition  In  view  of  an  ever-increasing 
contribution    in    the    form     of    subsidies. 


Since  World  War  n  operating  subsidies  have 
added  up  to  91.7  billion.  And  since  the 
start  of  the  fleet  replacement  program  in 
1966.  oonstruction  subsidies  have  totaled 
$600  miUlon. 

Clearly,  subsidlee.  In  themselves,  do  not 
provide  the  answers  to  our  maritime  prob- 
lems. We  have  witnessed  a  decline  In  our 
maritime  industry  despite  an  Increase  in 
subsidies. 

President  Johnson  is  determined  to 
strengthen  America  on  the  seas.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  he  promised  a 
new  maritime  policy.  That  policy  is  de- 
veloping. About  a  year  ago  the  President 
appointed  an  advisory  committee  represent- 
ing management,  labor,  and  the  public  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Lalsor  on  matters  of  mari- 
time concern.  The  recommendations  are 
taking  shape. 

In  addition,  we  have  created  an  interde- 
partmental task  force  on  maritime  policy 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Alan  Boyd,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation. The  task  force  Is  working  closely 
with  the  advisory  committee,  and  on  the 
bcuLs  of  their  respective  findings  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  and  I  will  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  described  the  current 
weeks  in  which  we  have  an  unfortunate 
shipping  strike  as  b^ng  crucial  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  industry.  I  agree.  But  I  also 
want  to  assure  you  that,  despite  the  enor- 
mous problems  and  despite  the  skeptics,  we 
are  moving  toward  the  development  of  a 
more  vigorous  and  versatile,  a  more  efficient 
and  competitive  merchant  marine. 

Our  goals  must  be  to  stabilize  and  then 
improve  our  merchant  fleet. 

Now  any  plan  for  improvement  must  be 
keyed  to  modernization.  We  possess  the 
technological  know-how  to  send  to  sea  the 
mechanized  ships  so  essential  to  compete 
with  the  vessels  of  other  nations.  By  apply- 
ing our  technology,  we  hope  to  cut  the  costs 
of  buUding,  operating,  loading,  and  unload- 
ing our  ships.  Mechanization  aboard  ship, 
of  course,  means  a  reduction  in  crews.  But 
this  should  not  obscure  the  need.  For  one 
thing,  normal  attrition  already  is  reducing 
the  seagoing  work  force.  We'll  have  to  re- 
cruit additional  seamen.  And  for  another 
thing,  as  we  become  more  competitive  with 
the  ships  flying  the  flags  of  other  naticms, 
and  as  our  international  trade  grows,  we  will 
need  more  ships  and  thus  more  men — men 
building  in  the  yards  and  sailing  on  the  seas. 
But  isnt  it  the  challenge  of  competition 
which  has  made  this  country  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  prosperous  in  the  history ,  of 
man?  Isnt  it  the  challenge  of  competition 
which  has  enabled  our  system  to  demon- 
strate its  superiority,  by  allowing  private  en- 
terprise to  take  risks  and  to  exercise  the 
initiative,  imagination,  and  ingenuity  to 
convert  risks  into  success?  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  be  complacent  about  the  fact 
that  ships  can  be  constructed  and  (^Derated 
so  much  more  economically  by  other  nations, 
enabling  them  to  take  the  shipping  business 
away  from  us? 

In  the  maritime  industry,  as  in  any  other, 
private  enterprise  must  bear  ttie  prime  re- 
sponsibilities for  stability  and  progress. 

As  it  is.  these  burdens  are  shared  by  man- 
agement, labor,  and  Government.  The  im- 
mediate interests  of  each  party  are  not  al- 
ways identical.  Management  and  labor, 
quite  naturally,  are  concerned  with  profit 
and  wages.  The  Government's  lasting  obli- 
gation is  to  all  Americans.  But  I  want  to 
emphasi«  this  point:  The  ultimate  respon- 
sibilities of  each  party,  one  no  less  than  the 
other,  are  to  the  national  interest. 

In  our  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise, I  would  prefer  tc  see  a  diminishing 
OoTwnment  role  and  an  expanding  private 
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this  kind  of  cooperation  will  the 
Interest  be  served. 

can  each  of  us  concerned  with 
of  our  merchant  fleet  be  able 
has  done  his  utmost  to  shake  off 
of  neglect. 

directly  concerned,  as  officers  of 

merchant  fleet,  you  will  bear  high 
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your  ship,  your  crew,  your  passen- 

the  million  of  dollars  in  cargo  that 

These  are  life-and -death  respon- 

assumed   by  few  other  Americans. 

commitment  does  not  end  on  the 

in  the  englneroom.     I  urge  you  to 
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you,  good  sailing,  and  godspeed. 


A  Soldk  r't  View  of  the  War  in  Vietnam 


EaJTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOP(.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vntonviA 
IN  THd  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  briiight  to  my  attention  a  letter 
written  »  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Va.,  Ill  ies-Di5patch,  some  weeks  ago. 
which  I  should  like  to  share  with  other 
Member ;  of  this  House. 

It  pre<  ents  with  great  energy  and  con- 
viction, :  believe,  the  factors  which  are 
motlvatl  ig  our  service  personnel  to  dedi- 
cated lni  estment  of  their  skills  and  cour- 
age in  £   conflict  of  many  frustrations. 

The  le  ;ter  follows: 
Mzss  kCK  Fbom  a  SoLDiza  nr  VimTAM 
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Is  aware  that  it  has  long  been 
of  military  men  to  do  the  bid- 
American  people  and  the  Com- 
Chlef  at  any  cost,  as  history  clear- 
from  the  crack  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
_  The  U.S.  military  power  In 

VI  stnam  Is  not  a  clandestine  organ- 
>ut  the  direct  representative  of 
ind  all  the  believers  of  democracy 
stood  for  since  our  birth. 


bearded  sit-down  "End  the  klll- 

"No  more  napalm"  mob  without 

decency  to  discontinue  a  demon- 


stration while  a  chief  of  state  Is  visiting  the 
"majority  elect"  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  cannot  figure.  We 
know  any  true  lover  of  peace,  let  them  un- 
derstand, would  trade  all  them  for  one  Cap- 
tain Hackley,  of  Roanoke,  my  good  friend 
(killed  In  action  in  South  Vietnam)  in  c»- 
der  to  return  him  to  duty  and  family. 

To  the  haters  of  non-lethal  (clearly  de- 
fined In  Webster)  chemlral  agents,  such  as 
tear  and  vomiting  gas,  which  Is  self  explana- 
tory, doing  what  the  names  imply,  and  white 
phosphate,  used  in  screening  and  marking. 
I've  enclosed  a  plctiu-e  of  a  bus.  The  bus 
was  filled  with  women  and  children  and  an 
incendiary  round  fired  from  a  Chinese  rocket 
launcher  triggered  the  ambush  in  which  Sgt. 
Jerry  Rose  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  left  forever 
a  wife  of  only  9  months  and  family. 

To  you  "Mothers  of  Peace,"  or  whatever 
you  call  yourselves,  and  the  believers  of  only 
the  United  States  are  aggressors  In  what 
you  call  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  there  was 
no  regard  for  the  civilians  in  the  bus.  This 
attack  in  the  central  highlands  of  the  south 
was  Initiated  by  a  hard  core  line  unit  of 
North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

To  the  providers  of  medical  aid  for  the 
Vietcong.  the  American  soldier  here  really 
has  nothing  but  pity  for  you  because  of 
how  misled  and  uninformed  you  are.  For 
your  convenience,  I've  enclosed  a  picture  of 
a  young  mother  killed  by  small  arms  fire 
from  Vietcong  weapons  and  her  baby  which 
s\u-vlved  through  a  night  alone  before  she 
was  picked  up  by  what  you  call  dowrongers 
American  soldiers  and  taken  to  Plelku.  We 
are  very  happy  to  say  the  baby  is  much  alive 
today,  but  without  a  family.  This  medical 
aid  they  wish  to  render,  we  cannot  believe 
here  in  South  Vietnam  would  be  put  to  Its 
best  advantage  by  troops  that  would  murder 
a  mother  and  run  away  In  the  night  leaving 
a  baby  to  feed  on  a  dead  breast. 

To  all  of  the  minority  groups,  as  you  re- 
turn home  tonight  from  your  banner  waving, 
Bitdowns,  protesting,  and  all  the  other  pitiful 
demonstrating  you  have  done  today,  as  you 
retire  in  front  of  your  TV's  with  coffee  and 
family  in  your  secure  homes,  I  pray  you'll 
take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  think.  We  are 
Bure  you'll  say  thanks  for,  above  all.  our 
God,  health,  country:  President  Johnson  for 
carrying  the  weight  of  world  problems  and 
your  petty  grievances  on  his  shoulders  while 
you  sleep;  a  powerful  military  of  which  over 
400  already  with  such  strong  convictions 
have  died  In  Vietnam,  and  for  democracy 
whereby  tomorrow  you  may  return  to  your 
demonstrations. 

We  here  in  Vietnam  will  pray  for  the 
safety  of  our  families  and  you,  hoping  that 
you.  your  children,  and  our  sons  will  never 
see  southeast  Asia  under  any  conditions  other 
than  peace,  and  we  will  remain  forever  if 
necessary   to  fulfill   this   goal — at  any   cost. 

Charlie  C.  Scearce,  Jr.. 
Sth  Special  Forces,  Vietnam. 
Don  Mano  Yanb, 

South  Vietnam. 
(EnrroR's  Note. — Sergeant   Scearce   is   the 
son  of  Mrs  Emily  Scearce  of  Richmond.) 
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I         Some  Queries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Loyal  Meek,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa,  did  not 


leave  his  keen  perception  of  our  Natlon'g 
problems  behind  him  when  he  left  Wash- 
ington to  become  the  editorial  writer  on 
national  affairs  for  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel. In  a  recent  editorial,  he  has  pin- 
pointed our  basic  inconsistency  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Meek's  penetrating  queries  to 
the  thoughts  of  my  colleagues: 

Some  Queries 
America's  commitment  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  sharply  and  ominously  escalated  by 
Prestttent  Johnson's  decision  to  double  the 
draft  call. 

This  must  be  done,  Mr.  Johnson  tells  the 
Nation.  Whether  the  Nation  is  convinced 
of  the  necesrtty  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  President  has  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  people  that  the  United  States  must  make 
the  stand  against  aggression  in  Vietnam  and 
that  he  and  his  advisers  are  doing  everything 
that  can  be  done. 

Americans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on 
the  wUd  left,  generally  agree  that  Commu- 
nist aggression  must  be  stopped.  But  serl- 
ous  doubts  remain  whether  the  United  States 
is  doing  all  that  can  and  should  be  done 
to  halt  the  spread  of  the  Red  evU.  Partic- 
ularly, the  question  remains  whether  the 
United  States  ti&a  done  everything  It  can 
short  of  taking  the  drastic  step  of  expending 
more  and  more  of  "the  flower  of  o\ir  youth" 
in  those  remote  Jungles. 

For  example,  has  the  United  States  done 
enough  to  choke  off  the  supplying  of  the 
North  Vietnam  war  machine  by  sea? 

According  to  unclassified  figures  available 
through  Defense  Department  sources.  401 
ships  fiylng  the  flags  of  free  world  nations 
called  at  North  Vietnam  ports  diirlng  1964. 

Dlscloeiire  has  slowed  down  this  traffic. 
Still,  through  June  of  this  year,  74  free  world 
ships  visited  ports  of  North  Vietnam. 

Representative  Chambjeblaik,  Republican, 
of  Michigan,  has  pointed  out  that  since 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  has  given 
almost  $41  billion  in  aid  to  the  countries 
that  have  been  carrying  on  this  trade. 

Even  more  astounding,  he  says.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  proposes  to  give  aid  to  six 
of  the  countries  whose  ships  have  been  carry- 
ing cargos  to  North  Vietnam  during  the 
Hist  half  of  this  year. 

Before  American  young  men  are  con- 
scripted to  risk  their  Uvea  in  Vietnam,  at 
poverty  level  wages  at  that,  shouldn't  the 
United  States  forthwith  stop  putting  money 
into  the  hands  that  are  feeding  the  enemy? 

Also,  while  we  are  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, why  do  we  spare  the  harbors  through 
which  are  passing  thousands  of  tons  of  sup- 
plies necessary  to  sustain  the  Commimlst 
fighting  forces? 

Instead  of  listening  to  how  grievous  a  de- 
cision it  is  to  send  young  men  off  to  war, 
we  would  like  to  hear  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 


Special  Aloha  Is  Given  Military  on 
Hawaii  Stopovers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bit 
of  Hawaiian  aloha  and  hospitality  is  once 
more  being  offered  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  who  are  in  Hawaii  during 


brief  stopovers  while   traveling  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  aloha  Is  in  the  form  of  pineapple 
juice,  coffee,  milk  and  cookies,  as  well  as 
travel  information,  dispensed  by  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  workers  and  volimteers, 
composed  of  military  wives  and  civilians. 

Thousands  enjoyed  this  hospitality 
during  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Tlie  story  on  this  commendable  assist- 
ance program  is  told  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  for  July  31,  1965.  The 
story  is  reprinted  below: 
MiLn-ART  Gets  Spscial  Aloha  on  Hawau 
Stopovxbs 

(By  Mary  Verploegen) 

Many  of  the  servicemen  and  dependents 
passing  through  Hawaii  with  brief  stops 
ranging  from  an  hour  or  two  to  a  few  days 
are  accorded  some  Hawaiian  hospitality  and 
assistance. 

This  Is  through  programs  of  the  Hawaii 
chapter  ot  the  American  Red  Cross  and  its 
volunteers,  composed  of  military  wives  and 
civilians. 

Their  assistance  Is  in  large  part  a  continu- 
ing one  similar  to  that  provided  during  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict,  according 
to  Oerald  Cortm.  Hawaii  chapter  manager. 

It  was  enlarged  during  greater  demands 
and  can  be  extended  at  this  time  if  larger 
movements  of  mUitary  to  or  from  Vietnam 
should  deem  it  necessary. 

Those  traveling  on  ships  coming  from  the. 
mainland  through  Pearl  Harbor  headed  for 
the  Far  East  or  those  routed  In  the  other 
direction  through  the  Army  pier,  receive  aid 
and  hospitality  from  the  Red  Cross. 

BOOTH  ON  FIZB  TO  UEBT  SHIPS 

The  Red  Cross  field  director  on  the  in- 
stallation is  notified  of  the  ship's  Impending 
arrival  and  the  director  and  a  corps  of  vol- 
unteers, usually  from  the  area,  staff  a  booth 
on  the  pier. 

Juice,  coffee,  milk  and  cookies  are  dis- 
pensed along  with  material  from  the  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau  and  Information  about  car 
rentals  and  the  city. 

The  field  director  goes  aboard  ship  to  per- 
form other  needed  services  such  as  arranging 
for  emergency  leaves  or  communication  with 
families. 

Five  cases  of  pineapple  Juice  are  donated 
monthly  by  Dole  Corp.  for  this  Red  Cross 
activity,  says  Itfrs.  Leo  Israel,  chairman  of 
volunteers  for  the  Hawaii  chapter. 

A  coffee  firm  used  to  donate  this  com- 
modity but,  since  It  is  no  longer  able  to  do  so, 
this  and  the  milk  now  come  from  funds  given 
the  Red  Cross. 

Various  groups  and  individuals,  usually 
members  of  military  wives  clubs  or  wives  of 
squadron  members,  spell  each  other  off  bak- 
ing cookies  to  be  served.  Usually  enough  of 
these  are  donated  to  fill  the  needs  for  the 
canteen-type  service. 

Hospital  planes  landing  at  Hlckam  Air 
Force  Base  are  met  by  the  Red  Cross  repre- 
sentative and  volunteers  there. 

"We're  alerted  to  the  planes  arriving  and 
are  on  a4-hour  call,"  said  Mrs.  Israel.  A 
booth  is  always  there  and  it  is  staffed  when 
needed.  Mrs.  William  O.  Farrlor  Is  coordi- 
nator of  this. 

'We  usually  go  out  In  threes.  Two  stay  at 
the  booth  and  one  goes  aboard  the  plane 
with  a  basket  containing  cocAies,  JtUce,  and 
milk,"  Mrs.  Israel  continued.  Ambulatory 
patients  come  to  the  booth  and  are  served 
refreshments. 

Family  Services  and  Air  Force  Aid.  two 

Air  Force  groups  with  some  60  volunteers 

from  both  the  officers  and  enlisted  men's 

^wives  supplement  the  work  of  the  Bed  Cross. 

Eariy  In  February  when  families  were  evac- 
uated  from  Saigon,   Red   Cross   volunteers 


were  on  call  around  the  clock  for  10  days,  and 
met  14  flights  wlih  682  evacuees. 

At  this  time,  the  awBlirtance  was  expanded 
much  beyond  the  refreshment-dispensing 
routine  and  included  helping  tired  mothers 
through  customs,  and  giving  a  hand  with 
babysitting,  getting  diapers,  shopping,  and 
lending  a  hand  wherever  there  was  a  need. 


Flaws  and  All,  L.B  J.  It  Strong  Execative 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAuroam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

_.  Friday,  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  brief 
period  in  our  Nation's  history  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  written  a  record  unmatched 
in  scope  by  any  predecessor  In  the  White 
House. 

He  has  demonstrated  strength,  cour- 
age, ability,  and  the  human  qualities 
which  add  luster  to  men  of  strong  and 
unusual  character.  An  excellent  evalu- 
ation appears  In  the  Sacramento  Bee's 
editorial  columns  for  the  issue  of  July 
28, 1965. 

The  article  follows: 
Flaws  and  All,  L.B.J.  Is  Strong  Executivi 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson — ^virtually  all  of  it  involving 
the  temper,  manners  and  habits  of  the  man 
and  therefore  about  as  personal  as  one  can 
get — has  been  generated  in  the  last  weeks. 
Curiously,  the  Washington,  D.C.,  press  ap- 
pears more  concerned,  so  it  sometimes  seems, 
about  what  mood  the  President  happens  to 
be  in  or  which  aid  he  last  bawled  out,  than 
with  what  he  is  urging  upon  Congress  or 
what  he  plans  to  do  in  Vietnam.  And  a  lot 
of  that  criticism  has  squared  out  as  Just 
plain  tripe. 

The  point  is:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  no 
less  or  no  more  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  than  he 
ever  has  been — as  Congressman,  as  Senator, 
as  his  party's  majority  leader,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  always  has  driven  his  staffs.  He 
always  has  had  a  low  boiling  point  when 
it  comes  to  inefficiency  or  the  ineffectively 
turned  task.  He  alwajrs  has  been  the  com- 
plex, sensitive  man  he  is  as  President,  for 
all  of  his  outward  camaraderie  and  his  some- 
times offensive  habits  in  speech  and  man- 
ner. 

But  he  has  been  sound  and  fury  signifying 
something:  dedication  to  Job,  InstlncUvely 
alert  to  the  public  will;  an  honest  and  not 
Jiist  a  lipservice  liberal  when  it  comes  to 
human  rights;  Impatient  with  anything  but 
the  most  thorough  Job. 

It  was  inevitable,  of  course,  that  the  Capi- 
tol press  corps  would  find  out  that  Johnson 
was  Just  a  man  with  a  man's  temper  and  a 
good  man's  earnest  will.  They  were  writing 
of  him  for  months  as  something  Just  short 
of  the  angels,  and  the  man  who  always 
does  the  impossible  and  does  it  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Now  the  same  press  is 
dealing  petulantly  with  him  about  little 
things,  and  so  feverishly  It  Is  neglecting  to 
emphasize  what  the  man  is  doing. 

For  the  sake  of  truth  the  record  ought 
now  to  be  reexamined. 

In  the  last  Congress  and  in  this  Congress 
Johnson  amazed  the  Nation  by  winning  re- 
volutionary clvU  rights  legislation;  historic 
public  aid  to  education  measiu-es;  congres- 
sional sympathy  for  a  nationwide  cleanup 
campaign— roadsides,  villages,  and  cities;  be- 
ginning reforms  for  foreign   aid   programs. 


plugging  up  gold  leaks  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change: enacting  tax  reforms.  And  in  the 
works,  and  certain  of  success,  are  medical 
aid  for  the  elderly  tied  in  with  social  secu- 
rity, a  new  presidential  succession  law,  vot- 
ing rights  reforms,  reforms  In  Immigration 
laws.  etc. 

The  long  look  taken,  the  whole  program 
reviewed,  and  recalling  the  vitality  he  has 
Introduced  to  Oovemment — the  Nation  has 
a  strong  man  in  there  at  the  command  post, 
flaws  and  all. 


A-Team  Project:  Soccessfnl  Failure? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLOxma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
story  and  an  editorial,  on  July  26,  the 
other  July  27.  1965,  deal  with  the  A- 
Teams  high  school  students  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  upon  the  farms 
of  America  in  a  very  informative  and  In- 
teresting manner  and  I  believe  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  coxmtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  botti  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  : 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
July  36,  1965] 

A-Team  Peoj»ct:   Sttccssstct.  FAXLuax? 
(By  Peiter  Kramer) 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department's  program  oif 
using  high  school  youths  on  America's  farms 
ttiis  summer  has  proven  highly  successful  In 
increasing  employment  at  U.S.  farmworkec*. 
although  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  Its  in- 
tended mark  in  youth  Job  placement. 

That  was  the  consensus  last  week  of  Labor 
Department  and  Florida  farm  lal>6r  officials 
in  Washington  and  TaUahassee. 

Werner  Fomoe,  coordinator  of  the  Labor 
Deportment's  A-Team  youth  agricultural  em- 
pl03mient  project,  termed  the  program  a 
terrific  success.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
ported only  3,190  A^team  youths  had  been  or 
were  still  employed  on  UJS.  farms  as  ot  last 
Friday  Instead  of  16.000  to  TOfiOO  as  orig- 
inally anticipated. 

Fornos  also  told  the  Times  It  Is  expeeted 
that  no  more  than  6,000  high  school  youths 
will  have  foimd  work  by  sxuxmur's  sod 
tho\igh  the  A-Team  program  (short  for 
Athletes  in  Temporary  Employment  as  Agri- 
culttu'e  Manpowei^— although  it  also  Includes 
nonathletes) . 

He  laid  the  blame  for  the  project's  failure 
in  youth  Job  placement  on  the  doorstep  of 
American  agriculture,  but  noted  this  failure 
was  also  the  program's  major  success. 

Fomos  explained  the  Labor  Department — 
which  vmder  the  leadership  of  Lab<x-  Secre- 
tary W.  WUlard  Wlrtz  has  been  trying  this 
year  to  reduce  the  niunber  of  foreign  farm-  - 
workers  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
replace  them  with  American  laborers — in- 
stituted the  A-Team  project  in  late  April  as 
a  crash  program  to  meet  an  apparent  labor 
shortage. 

The  move  was  precipitated,  said  Fornos. 
by  the  Labor  Department's  receipt  of  a  re- 
quest for  approval  to  bring  in  33,000  foreign 
workers  for  late  spring  and  summer  ffum- 
work  from  10  States — Arizona,  California. 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

"After  receiving  this  request  and  polling 
high  schools  in  35  States  and  the  District  of 
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ColtunblA,  we  were  sure  by  May  4,  when  the 
A-team  ]  roject  was  officially  announced,  we 
could  ral  se  a  force  of  30,000  to  40,000  youths 
and  Indl:  ina — ^who  are  being  used  In  a  related 
program, '  said  Fomoe.  "Thus,  we  announced 
expected  work  for  15.000  to  20,000  high 
school  a1  bletes  and  other  students.  But  a 
month  I  iter,  by  June  S,  we  had  to  start 
pulling  1 1  our  horns  as  the  apparent  worker 
shortage  llsappeared. 

To  lllistrate  his  point.  Fornos  cited  the 
case  of  O  ilorado. 

'Colon  do,  which  asked  us  to  certify  the 
000  foreign  farmworkers,  was  the 
we  were  able   to   refer   A-teams 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
request  the  Secretary  (Wlrtz)  re- 
could   receive   6.000    A-team 
Indians.     Within  48  hours  the 
fbreign    worker    request    was    wlth- 
[ts  farmers  had  apparently  foxind 
domestic  workers." 
Labor  Department  Jubilation  over 
solution  of  farm  labor  short- 
1  he  States  on  their  own.  the  effect 
recruitment  was  disastrous, 
said  A-team  experience  in  Florida 
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according  to  Ralph  Moss,  head 
Industrial  Commission's  Farm 
Dlfislon,  "Precise  Information  on  the 
insufficient  at  first.    So  after  the 
.  when  these  boys  discovered 
t  going  to  work  In  California  or 
about  one-third  of  them  lost  In- 
dropped  out." 
dif>pout  toll  rose  as  jobs   failed   to 


tr  Tuble 


was  these  A-teams  were  orga- 
he  basis  of  what  the  Labor  Oepart- 

the  farm  labor  need  would  be, 
obs  Just  didn't  materialize."  said 


expicted 


o  ily 


Tail  ^assee. 


we-e 


according   to   Walter    Cole, 

chief  of  farm  placement  for  the 

Industrial    Conunlssion,   as    of    last 

289   Florida  youths   had  been 

A-team  Jobs  this  summer. 

number.  237  high  school  youths 

Jacksonville,  Belle  Glade, 

and  the  Pensacola  area  had  either 

to  leave  this  weekend  for  Michl- 

pickles  for  the  Heinz  Pickle  Co. 

Labor  Department  figures  show 

Florida  boys   had   actually  signed 

with  Heinz,  reducing  the  total  A- 

thus   far    to   262.)     The 

boys,    16   from   Cantonment — near 

the  rest  from  Pahokee,  were 

by  UjB.  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewlston.  in 

work. 

Cole  reported,  400  A-team  vol- 

low-level  Income  fsimllies  were 

(XI    an    Individual    basis    by    the 

Serrlce  and  15  volunteers  from 
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Bid  the  matter  has  been  tiimed 
Neighborhood   Touth    Corps    head- 
Washington,   which  will   try  to 
high  school  youths  from  Jackson- 
Leesburg,  Panama  City,  Pensa- 
Myers,  and  surrounding  areas  with 
NYC  projects  in  Florida. 


Cole  said  the  remainder  of  the  2,361  initial 
A-team  volunteers  In  Florida  "have  either 
found  Jobs  or  lost  Intereet." 

Explaining  the  Florida  troubles,  Fornos 
said.  "We  expected  to  place  9,000  A-team 
youths  and  Indians  In  Michigan  and  addi- 
tional boys  in  sugarcane  preharvest  work  in 
Florida — where  814  British  West  Indian 
workers  were  employed  last  summer  as  of 
July  15."  (Cole  set  the  figiu^  at  1.024.) 
"Had  this  materialized  it  would  have  taken 
care  of  the  entire  Florida  A-team  supply. 
But  Michigan  finally  requested  only  1,018 
A-team  youths  after  apparently  coming  up 
with  sufficient  adult  domestic  workers  to 
fill  their  reported  need.  And  according  to 
the  Florida  Indxistrial  Commission  the  avail- 
ability of  A-teams  did  not  coincide  with 
harvesting  or  other  agricultural  labor  needs 
in  Florida." 

Fornos  also  explained  Florida  youths  could 
not  be  sent  to  widely  scattered  areas  of  the 
United  States  because,  "It  would  be  xinfalr 
to  a  California  or  western  grower  to  make 
him  foot  the  bill  for  bringing  boys  all  the 
way  from  Florida." 

Cole  said  the  main  problem  with  the  A- 
team  program  was,  "It  was  too  rushed  and 
gfot  off  the  ground  too  late.  As  a  result, 
there  was  not  enough  precise  information 
about  the  program  at  the  beginning.  It 
sounded  more  attractive  to  the  boys  than 
it  really  was.  To  do  a  Job  like  this  well 
takes  a  great  deal  of  planning." 

However,  Cole  added,  "Still,  we  did  a  real 
good  Job  with  the  time  we  had.  It  might 
work  out  real  well  for  next  year  if  the  plan- 
nlng's  started  early.  One  thing's  for  sure. 
Although  there  have  been  a  few  bad  re- 
ports, there  have  been  many  more  good  re- 
ports from  all  over  the  country  about  how 
well  these  youths  are  working  out.  It  indi- 
cates a  lot  of  seasonal  farm  Jobs  can  be 
done,  by  youths.  Thus,  they  represent  a 
potential  for  use  to  meet  critical  labor  short- 
ages." 

Admitting  the  validity  of  Cole's  criti- 
cism, Fornos  said,  "This  was  a  crash  program 
designed  to  meet  an  instant  need — or  what 
appeared  to  be  an  Instant  need.  In  a  crash 
program  you  use  crash  methods,  which  often 
have  rough  edges.  We  had  no  way.  for  in- 
stance, of  Initially  measuring  the  validity 
of  the  labor  shortages  reported  by  States. 
But  overall,  I  believe,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  State  employment  services 
throughout  the  country  proved  they  were 
able  to  meet  an  emergency  through  place- 
ment of  A-teams." 

In  addition,  Fornos  said,  the  program's 
successes   far   outweigh    its   failures. 

Specifically,  he  cited  a  general  rise  In  youth 
emplojmient  In  agriculture  as  farmers  re- 
cruited youths  on  their  own — at  least  in 
part — to  avoid  payment  to  A-Team  supervi- 
sors of  $4  per  boy  per  week  recommended  by 
the  Labor  Department. 

Supporting  Fornos'  contention  on  this 
point.  Cole  estimated  youth  agricultiiral  em- 
ployment this  summer  in  Florida  Is  2S  to  30 
percent  above  last  year.  And  Pred  Slkes,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  personnel  for  U.S. 
Sugar  Corp.,  said  In  addition  to  52  A-Team 
youths,  his  company  "stimulated  by  the 
A-Team  program,"  recruited  16  college  youths 
from  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  approxi- 
mately 80  boys  from  Clewlston  and  Moore- 
haven  high  schools — the  latter  on  a  day-haul 
basis. 

Fornos  also  said  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  A-Team  boys  have  been  used — ■ 
except  around  Salinas,  Cjilif. — "the  program 
has  been  a  success." 

He  cited  Yuma,  Ariz.,  where  671  A-Team 
youths  supplemented  adult  domestic  work- 
ers to  handle  a  melon  crop  harvested  last 
sxunmer  by  3,800  Mexican  workers.  An  ad- 
ditional 2,650  boys  were  recruited  but  never 
needed,  Fornos  noted.  "And  some  Yiima 
farmers  threw  going  away  parties  for  their 


boys,  gave  them  certificates  of  service,  and 
invited  them  and  their  friends  back  next 
year,"  said  Fornos. 

Similarly.  Slkes  reported  although  eight 
college  students  and  the  Cantonment  A- 
Team  boys  returned  home  after  a  few  weeks- 
work,  the  remaining  eight  college  students 
"are  doing  a  fine  Job.  The  high  school  boyg, 
while  mischievoiis  and  not  as  productive  as 
an  adult,  are  working  out  fairly  well  ana 
contributing  to  the  success  of  our  opera- 
tion." 

Fornos  also  attributed  Increased  employ, 
ment  of  adult  U.S.  agricultural  workers  to 
A-Team  publicity.  "The  youths  had  a  mush- 
rooming effect."  he  said.  "Wherever  they 
went  they  were  followed  by  droves  of  adult 
workers.  Growers  made  greater  efforts  to 
recruit  adults  to  avoid  the  greater  responsi- 
bility the  youths  entailed.  As  a  result, 
States  like  Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  Montana 
wound  up  with  a  labor  sin-plus." 

A-team  publicity  also  served  to  focus  more 
public  attention  on  the  U.S.  farm  labor 
problem  and  poor  living  and  working"  con- 
ditions in  places  like  Salinas,  where  the  A- 
team  dropout  rate  was  equivalent  to  the 
entire  rest  of  the  United  States,  said  Fornos. 

"But  the  program's  greatest  value."  said 
Fornos.  "was  for  the  first  time  It  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  means  to  test  the  real- 
ness  of  the  farmers'  claimed  need  for  sup- 
plementary foreign  labor.  When  that  need 
was  challenged  by  the  offer  of  A-team  youths 
and  Indians.  90  percent  of  it  disappeared. 
We  can  assume  from  this  that  since  sufficient 
domestic  harvest  workers  have  been  found 
this  sunmier.  they  will  also  be  found  in  the 
futxire." 

[Prom   the   St.   Petersburg   Times,   July  27, 

1965] 

A  SucCESsroL  Failum 

Seldom  has  there  been  such  an  anomalous 
"successful  failure"  as  this  summer's  U.S. 
Labor  Department  program  designed  simul- 
taneously to  provide  employment  for  around 
20,000  vacationing  high  school  students,  and 
ease  the  widely  heralded  shortage  of  farm 
labor  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  program  was  a  fiop  in  providing  sum- 
mer Jobs  for  high  school  students  and  es- 
pecially athletes — from  which  the  project 
derived  its  A-team  designation. 

But  it  was  a  huge  success  in  exposing  the 
phony  labor  shortage  claims  which  growers 
were  using  in  an  attempt  to  force  Congress 
to  reenact  laws  permitting  the  importation 
of  cheap  foreign  labor  from  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Response  of  the  high  school  youths  to  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  of  smnmer  work 
was  enthxislastic.  In  Florida  alone  2,361 
boys  volunteered — more  than  any  other  State 
except  California  and  Ohio. 

All  over  the  Nation  there  were  enough 
volunteers  that  between  30,000  and  40,000 
workers  could  have  been  seciu-ed. 

But  when  it  came  for  the  farmers  to  sign 
up  for  the  A-teams  to  replace  the  32,000 
foreign  workers  they  had  said  were  vital  to 
their  harvesting  the  needs,  it  was  another 
story. 

Strangely,  the  farmers  suddenly  discovered 
there  was  enough  domestic  labor.  Or  they 
signed  up  high  school  youths  from  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

When  all  the  returns  were  in.  the  A-team 
project  was  able  to  place  fewer  than  5,000 
boys  in  Jobs.  From  Florida,  Just  about  one 
in  10  of  the  volunteers  wound  up  with  Jobs. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram was  such  a  failure.  Summer  Jobs  for 
high  school  students  are  getting  harder  and 
harder  to  find. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  exploding  the 
cry  for  braceros  and  offshore  Islanders  who 
will  work  for  peons'  wages,  the  project  has 
pmld  real  diTldends. 


It  will  be  pretty  hard  for  the  agricul- 
^orlsts  now  to  convince  Congress  that 
workers  aren't  available  If  they're  simply 
p4ld  fair  wages  and  given  decent  working 
oonditions.         

Standardize  Daylight  Saving  Time 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  spins  a  web  of  confusion  for  its 
citizens  by  permitting  the  growth  of  a 
situation  in  which  110  million  citizens 
observe  daylight  saving  time  while  the 
other  80  million  do  not — In  which  18 
States  have  statewide  daylight  saving 
time  while  14  States  have  partial  day- 
light saving  time  and  18  States  have  no 
daylight  saving  time — and  in  which  wide- 
spread wildcat  times  do  not  even  con- 
form to  the  conflicting  laws  already  on 
the  books. 

The  pending  legislation  would 
straighten  out  our  time  mess  to  a  very 
substantial  degree  and  I  support  the  bill 
as  one  of  prime  national  concern  and 
potential  national  benefits. 

The  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  a  com- 
pendium of  good  examples  of  what  hap- 
pens each  year  when  our  annual  orgy 
of  clock -juggling  begins. 

During  one  period  of  the  year,  some 
west  coast  businessmen  are  getting  ready 
to  go  to  lunch  when  the  east  coast  busi- 
ness day  is  over. 

Radio  and  television  network  programs 
reach  their  audiences  at  different  times 
during  the  year,  according  to  the  season 
and  local  time  observances.  Extensive 
and  expensive  video-taping  is  required  to 
maintain  scHue  continuity  in  time  of 
showing. 

Marshal  Tito  arrived  in  the  United 
States  an  hour  early  in  1963  because 
someone  failed  to  note  that  particular 
area  of  Virginia  had  not  yet  joined  the 
rest  of  the  State  In  daylight  saving  time. 

The  4  to  5  billion  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls  in  the  United  States  each 
year  of  necessity  across  time  zones  or 
flow  between  different  time  standards 
within  the  same  zone.  This  adds  to  con- 
fusion, increases  caller  demands  on  op- 
erators, make  "time  of  day"  service  un- 
certsLin  in  some  areas  and  contributes 
to  increase  in  uncompleted  calls.  The 
snarl  is  particularly  dififlcult  when  a  con- 
solidated telephone  operation  in  a  large 
community  serves  nearby  areas  observ- 
ing a  different  time  standard  during  var- 
ious times  of  the  year. 

By  passing  the  pending  legislation, 
such  examples  can  be  eliminated  in  one 
bold  stroke  in  the  name  of  order  and 
commonsense. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  appeared  In  a 
major  daily  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  which  points  out 
the  annual  confusion  over  time  changes 
which  affect  the  patience  and  pocketbook 
of  American  citizens. 


The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee] 
Annual  Contusion  Over  TtMx  Changs  Ar- 

rECTS  Patikncx,  Pockxtbooks  or  American 

CmzENS 

(By  Jack  Vandenberg) 

Washington. — ^Tlme  marches  on  as  usual 
but  100  million  Americans  have  changed 
cadence,  leaving  another  90  million  out  of 
step. 

The  occasion  Is  the  start  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  In  which  clocks  are  set  ahead  1 
hour.  Some  of  the  90  million  wUl  catch 
up  later  In  the  year.  Others  will  Ignore  the 
switch  and  march  to  their  customary 
cadence — standard  time. 

Those  who  changed  to  daylight  time  today 
lost  an  hour's  sleep  which  they  cannot  re- 
claim untU  the  clocks  are  returned  to  normal 
In  the  fall. 

Of  31  States  observing  daylight  saving, 
either  statewide  or  by  local  option.  20  moved 
their  clocks  ahead  today  but  only  1&  will  set 
them  back  on  the  last  Sunday  In  October. 

The  others  wlU  switch  back  to  standard 
time  on  dates  beginning  as  early  as  August. 

COST   or   CONrUBION 

The  resulting  confusion  will  cost  the  Na- 
tion an  estimated  $4.3  million.  This  is 
largely  for  printing  new  transportation 
schedules  and  countless  personal  inconveni- 
ences caused  by  missed  trains  or  late  ap- 
pointments. 

There  is  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  In 
the  country  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  the  problem,  but  little  agreement  on 
what  to  do. 

Senator  Nobris  Cotton.  Republican,  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  offered  one  partial  solu- 
tion, which  he  hopes  wUl  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  main  effect  of  his  bUl  would  be  to  re- 
quire all  areas  using  daylight  time  to  start 
it  on  the  same  date  in  the  spring  and  end 
it  on  the  same  date  in  the  fall. 

Cotton's  aids  concede  the  bill's  chances 
are  hurt  by  lingering  opposition  from  previ- 
ous efforts  to  change  the  whole  country  to 
one  system.  That  opposition  usually  has 
come  from  farmers,  outdoor  theater  opera- 
tors, and  ardent  supporters  of  States'  rights. 

BEN   franklin's   mEA 

If  the  bill  is  approved,  it  would  represent 
the  Orst  peacetime  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject since  the  idea  of  daylight  saving  time 
was  originated  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
Paris  in  1784. 

Franklin,  who  watched  his  pennies  care- 
fully, awoke  one  day  at  6  ajn.  to  find  day- 
light streaming  into  his  room  while  most 
of  Paris  slept. 

He  figured  out  that  Parisians  would  not 
have  to  light  their  candles  so  early  at  night 
If  they  started  their  day  an  hour  earlier  to 
take  advantage  of  the  early  daylight. 

Franklin,  a  candlemaker's  son,  wrote  to 
The  Joiimal  of  Paris  that  Parisians  could 
save  96  million  livres  in  candle  costs  if  they 
Just  moved  their  clocks  ahead  1  hour. 

Paris  was  not  ready  for  the  proposal  and 
stiU  has  not  accepted  It  although  other  na- 
tions along  the  perlmlter  of  Europe  have, 
along  with  three  countries  in  South  America. 

Soviet  Russia,  with  11  time  zones,  has 
started  daylight  saving  time  on  a  year  round 
basis. 

wartime  regulation 

The  United  States  did  not  use  dayUght 
saving  time  until  1918  during  World  War  I. 
Congress  required  the  whole  country  to  op- 
erate on  daylight  time  to  save  fuel  and 
electricity. 

When  peace  came,  the  country  split. 

Congress  repealed  the  nationwide  require- 
ment but  industrial  sections  liked  it  enough 
to  keep  it.  Farm  areas  retximed  to  standard 
time.  During  World  War  II  Congress  again 
required  the  use  of  daylight  saving  time. 


As  soon  as  the  war  ended,  the  Nation  re- 
turned to  local  options  which  resulted  in 
time  schizophrenia  or  worse. 

For  example,  some  -of  the  ofBces  in  the 
Minnesota  State  Capitol  observed  daylight 
saving  time  one  summer  while  other  offices 
In  the  same  building  stuck  to  standard  time. 

In  Iowa,  there  are  23  different  combina- 
tions of  dates  on  which  oommunitles  shift  to 
and  from  daylight  time.  In  Central  City, 
Iowa,  the  populace  goes  to  bed  on  central 
standard  time  and  gets  up  by  central  day- 
light time.  In  Hopklnson.  Iowa,  banks  open 
on  daylight  saving  time  and  close  by  stand- 
ard time. 

SPXEDT     TRIP 

Cotton  recently  told  his  constituents 
about  the  apprehension  one  traveler  felt 
when  he  was  told  that  a  \ma  leaving  for  a  60 
mile  trip  would  arrive  5  minutes  after  Its 
starting  time. 

Asked  If  he  wanted  a  ticket  for  the  bus.  the 
man  grinned  ruefully  and  said : 

"I  don't  want  to  ride  It.  but  ni  wait 
around  to  see  it  blast  off." 


Interstate   System   ApportionmeBt,   1967 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wzscoxrsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Kluczynski]  for  the  excellent  work  he 
has  done  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

The  legislation  under  consideration  by 
this  body  today,  increasing  the  amoimt 
authorized  for  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  during  fiscal  year  1967,  is  the 
result  of  the  foresight  and  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee. 

The  increased  funds  will  hasten  the 
day  when  the  I-system  as  presently 
planned  will  be  completed,  enhancing 
commerce,  travel,  and  safety  through- 
out our  Nation. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  part  of  th^ 
increased  amount  will  be  allocated  to 
the  initiation  of  construction  of  1-794 
in  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin.  This 
highway  segment  will  provide  a  high- 
level  bridge  across  the  harbor  of  Mil- 
waukee, linking  the  city's  downtown  with 
the  spreading  southern  suburbs.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  expressway  bridge  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  great  manufacturing  re- 
gion of  southeastern  Wisconsin. 

Further,  this  interstate  highway  seg- 
ment is  the  first  step  toward  a  new  link 
between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  spe- 
cifically serving  the  trafBic  needs  of  com- 
munities close  to  Lake  Michigan.  Al- 
though the  completion  of  this  express- 
way must  await  the  approval  of  a  new 
interstate  program,  the  initial  planning 
already  has  begvm  both  in  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois. 

Of  particular  concern  at  the  present 
time  is  the  need  for  interstate  funds  to 
plan  and  construct  the  approaches  to 
the  1-794  segment  in  Milwaukee.  The 
people  of  my  district  and  Wisconsin  are 


A42^ 


lookiig 


make 

this 


to  the  Federal  Government  to 
funds  available  to  begin  work  on 
deeded  project. 


Mr. 
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OqeratioB  Pebbles  Ripples  Across 
Plateao 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

[ION.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF  TEmncsszz 
IN  1!HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 


FDIjTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Spealder,  too  often,  each  of  us  are  In- 
cllnec  to  be  over-critical  of  our  Govern- 
ment >rograms.  It  Is  wlUi  real  pleasure 
and  p  Ide  that  I  direct  yoiu-  attention  to 
the  article  appearing  in  the  Nashville 
Temussean  written  by  my  good  friend, 
Nat  C  ildweU. 

OPESA'poN  Pebblk  Ripples  Across  Plateau 
(By  Nat  CaldweU) 

— The  13-year-old  Junior,  jun- 

looked   at   tbe   yellow   school   bus 

Iftien  looked  around  to  see  who  might 


CO(»  EVILLE.- 

mlK 


lor 
door. 

be  val|chliig. 
Sbe 


mlffled.    The  girl  behind  her  sniffled. 
'Ool  Dg  home.    It's  almoet  like  a  funeral," 


she 

Tbekcene  was  slightly  reminiscent  of  the 
last  di  y  of  a  June  commencement  week  or 
the  ah  idy  camptu  ctf  Tennessee  Technologi- 
cal nu  7er8lty  here. 

But  the  graduates  of  the  Nation's  first 
Operat  on  Pebble — 183  strong — were  at  least 
6  to  8  rears  younger  than  college  graduates. 
And  ic  IS  than  10  dajrs  ago  they  had  griped 
to  thli  reporter  about  the  horrible  oppres- 
sion ol  such  things  as  two  straight  classroom 
hours  I  (f  remedial  reading. 

Now  after  8  weeks  with  5  straight  days  of 
2-houi  remedial  reading  classes  each  week, 
they  \  rere  sad  at  the  prospects  of  going 
home. 

TKIO  OF  PH.   o.'s 

trio    of   35-year-oId    Ph.    D.s.    Edell 

Hoyle   D.   Lawson,    and    Robert    G. 

watched  the  children's  obvious  re- 

to  leave  the  campus  with  satisfac- 
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a  sign  that  the  Federal  Poverty 

s  most  unique  vaccine  against  drop- 

had  taken.    These  13-.  14-,  and  15- 

had  been  given  a  shove  that  would 

through  high  school,  and  a  few, 

on  to  college. 

the  bus.  on  a  seat  near  the  rear, 

-old  who  had  compared  Opera- 

Pibble  leave-taking  to  a  funeral  had — 

do — shifted  moods. 

about  it?"  she  asked  her  freckle- 

^end.    "Taking  home  two  brandnew 

skirts  the  Government  gave  us  *   *   * 

like  brand  new." 
183  participants  in  the  poverty  pro- 
first  Operation  Pebble  experience  all 
home  Items  of  new  clothing  just 
as  the  little  girls'  new  aklris. 
ere  from  imderprivUeged  families  ot 
Cumberland — average  annual  In- 
f^m  $3,000  down.     All  but  a  very  few 
tile  first  dental  work  in  their 
1  lad  made  as  many  as  two  tripe  per 
the  beginning  days  tfarough  Tennes- 
cafeterla  chowllne.    On  the  bus, 
Dome,  after  the  first  3  weeks'  trip  of 
ives    away    from    home,    all    lotAed 
neat    and    moderately    well 
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preised 
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up?er 


'Ant .   most  Important,"  said  Dr.   Hecu^ 
cr  Tennessee  Tech's  School  of  Educa- 


tion, "all  looked  Just  a  trifle  like  conquer- 
ing heroeB,  rertumlng  from  their  conquests, 
proud  ot  what  they  would  be  able  to  tell 
their  home  folks." 

"For,  perhaps,  the  first  time  in  their  Uves 
each  had  pari;iclpated  in  an  experience  that 
placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  more  for- 
tunate middle-class  yoiuigsters  they  saw  in 
town  on  Saturday." 

The  departing  183  youngsters  were  split 
down  the  middle,  about  139  boys,  145  girls. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  economic  op- 
portunity program  has  been  filled  with  so- 
called  quickie  projects. 

Operation  Pebble  also  was  rapidly  gener- 
ated. But  there  was  lots  of  careful  planning 
from  the  time  that  Dr.  Heam,  Dr.  Lawson, 
Dr.  Norred,  and  Clifford  Ingram  sat  down 
to  brain  storm  Operation  Pebble  into  the  Idea 
stage.  Ingram  is  director  of  the  L.B.J.  &  C. 
Corp..  sponsor  of  economic  opportunity 
projects  in  five  upper  Cvunberland  counties. 

THE    BUDGET 

The  three  Tennessee  Tech  professors  gave 
most  of  their  time  for  the  next  3  weeks  along 
with  other  enthusiastic  faculty  members,  to 
creating  and  discarding.  A  formal  applica- 
tion was  special  delivered  to  Washington 
June  3.  at  the  end  of  the  3  weeks. 

On  Jvme  30,  a  total  budget  of  $136,686 
finally  was  approved.  Of  this  Uncle  Sam 
would  put  up  $121,514  and  Tennessee  Tech 
would  supply  the  rest.  Tech's  would  be 
most  an  In-kind  contribution  of  shelter, 
facilities,    instruction,    and    supervision. 

WhUe  the  role  of  Tech  in  getting  the 
project  started  had  been  that  of  conserva- 
tive creation,  that  of  Washington  had  been 
mostly  wielding  the  blue  pencil.  At  least 
that  is  what  the  correspondence  shows. 

All  clothing,  at  first  went  down  the  drains. 
But,  finally,  the  Washington  poverty  pro- 
gram planners  were  convinced  that  very  few 
of  the  prospective  enroUees  had  more  than 
a  single  outfit  of  clothes  they  could  wear. 
On  some  items  Washington  never  did  rdent. 
Even  the  simplest  cosmetics  were  trlnuned 
from  the  slender  budget. 

In-kind  contributions  were  far  greater 
than  the  difference  between  Uncle  Sam's 
share  and  the  official  project  total.  Cooke- 
vlUe  doctors  supplemented  their  tiny  medical 
allowance  with  hours  of  free  work  along  with 
that  of  their  clinic  staffs.  OookeviUe  den- 
tists averaged  a  contribution  trlprie  their  fee 
p>er  child.  And  Cookeville  department  and 
dry  goods  store  owners  slashed  the  prices 
of  their  clothing  so  that  each  little  girl 
might  have  two  new,  neatly  pressed  dressup 
skirts  to  take  home. 

ONE   TO    FUTEEN 

Faculty  and  counseling  staff  was  on  a  1 
member  to  15  pupils  ratio. 

Dr.  Ncwred,  who  was  full-time  director  of 
Operation  Pebble,  said  that  the  originators 
of  the  Idea  knew  that  teacher-pupU  class- 
room ratios  prevailing  In  the  region  ob- 
viously had  to  be  sharply  Improved  on. 

"We  had  to  have  Instructional  and  coun- 
seling strength  or  there  would  have  been 
no  chance  of  holding  the  kids  here  on  the 
campus  for  3  weeks,"  Norred  said.  "They 
had  to  have  time  to  sit  down  and  talk  with 
each  child,  not  once  a  week  or  once  in 
3  weeks,  but  three  times  a  day  if  necessary." 

GOOD    RECORD 

Pebble's  record  for  dropouts,  although 
most  of  the  children  came  from  the  tiny 
villages  of  Overton,  Fentress,  Putnam. 
Pickett,  and  Cumberland  Counties  and 
Cookeville  was  the  largest  city  they  had 
ever  seen,  was  only  16  percent. 

Dr.  Lawson  suggested  that  few  summer 
camps  could  beat  the  exceedingly  low  rate 
of  leave-taking  If  their  enrollees  were  all 
from  underprivileged  families. 

He  explained  that  the  children  were  not 
forced  to  stay.  "Transpc«1atlon  to  their 
home  commiinlty   was  available   every  day 


and  the  agencies  that  recruited  them  ma<to 
no  effort  to  persuade  them  to  stay,"  he  sail 

WHT    THE     NAME? 

Why  the  name  "Operation  pebble"?  d, 
Hearn  was  asked. 

"We  realized  that  an3rthing  that  might  be 
done  with  children  of  families  of  $600  to 
$3,000  annual  income — away  from  tiieli 
homes — on  the  campus  of  Tennessee  Tech 
must  be  considered  a  delicate  undertaking" 
he  said. 

"We  did  not  want  to  snatch  a  group  of 
children  from  their  homes,  overstlmulate 
them,  and  send  them  back  to  carp  at  their 
parents,  dissatisfied  with  the  world  they 
might  be  forced  to  live  In,  That  meant  no 
boulders  could  be  tossed  Into  the  lives  of 
these  kids  to  cast  up  a  succession  of  angry 
waves  of  frustration. 

"We  tried  to  toss  into  the  llfestream  <a 
these  children  a  succrasion  of  tiny  pebblee. 
Instead  of  waves,  we  hope,  there  will  be 
ripples.  We  hope  these  will  be  continuing 
smaU  ripples  of  crude  childhood  attempts  at 
self- Improvement." 

A    TEST    FOR    TECH 

What  win  Tennessee  Tech  derive  from  the 
experiment? 

Dr.  Everett  Derryberry,  president  of  the 
institution,  answered  this  one: 

"We  wUl  have  the  opportunity  of  testing 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  people  of  this  ares. 
And  we  will  have  the  further  advantage  of 
having  done  something  good  for  a  group  of 
our  own  young  people.  Some  of  them,  per- 
haps, as  a  result  of  our  efforts,  might  be 
university  students  on  this  very  campus  one 
day." 

Dr.  Heam  said  that  the  second  class  of 
300  youngsters  wlU  begin  Monday.  "We  ex- 
pect to  have  some  more  h<Hnesick,  some 
more  dropouts.  But  we  are  hoping  the 
small  total  will  surprise  vm  again."  he  said 

Educational  eonsiiltimts  of  the  Federal 
Office  of  Sconomlc  Opportunity  may  visit  tbe 
Institution  during  the  second  term  of  the 
school  to  study  possibilities  ot  launching 
similar  programs  In  other  areas. 


Rescnre  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLOima 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965   * 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
impressed  by  a  sound  and  knowledgeable 
statement  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Be5- 
NETT.  of  Florida,  before  the  House  Armed 
SeiTvices  Cmnmittee  recently.  It  deals 
with  the  important  job  of  an  adequate 
program  for  the  Nation's  Reserve  Forces 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

Statement  bt  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Bennett  of  Florda,  to  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  Subcommittee  of  thi 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  August 
3, 1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  that  you  per- 
mit me  to  testify  In  support  of  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
Reserve  Forces  and  to  revitalize  them  in  this 
time  of  great  need. 

I  have  been  most  sincerely  concerned  about 
this  crisis  for  some  time.  My  concern  was  In- 
tensified in  recent  days  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  announced   a   deeper 


commitment  In  Vietnam,  with  a  major  buUd- 
up  of  our  forces  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  involved  In  a  complex  vrar;  the 
issues  are  complex,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  fighting  forces,  the  battle  situation 
Is  indescribably  complex.  As  members  of 
this  committee  are  aware.  I  know  something 
atoout  guerrilla  warfare.  In  the  Philippines 
m  imtll  almost  the  end  of  World  War  n,  I 
lived  and  worked  with  the  guerrillas,  at  one 
time  having  more  than  1,000  under  my 
leadership. 

President  Johnson  commented  the  other 
day  that  we  require  a  10-to-l  ratio  over 
guerrillas  in  fighting  this  sort  of  war.  My 
own  experience  tells  me  he  Is  right.  The 
hit  and  run — the  shrinking  Into  the  shad- 
ows— the  changing  of  costume — the  present- 
ing of  the  false  face — the  alternate  daytime 
and  nighttime  Identities — all  make  the  guer- 
rilla effective  and  gives  a  single  Individual 
the  ability  to  spread  havoc  In  a  compound, 
a  base,  or  among  a  large  group  of  his  uni- 
formfid  and  fully  armed  enemy. 

The  plan  to  abolish  the  Army  Reserves  is 
a  shocking  proposal.  To  suggest  the  wiping 
out  of  the  regional  general  officer  training 
supervision  of  the  Army's  backup  forces, 
and  to  place  all  of  the  remainder — the  only 
Reserve  the  U.S.  Army  would  have — under 
the  various  Governors  Is  a  major  seciu-lty 
mistake  in  itself.  We  need  a  National  Re- 
■erve,  national  in  every  respect.  This  merger 
proposal  goes  far  beyond  anything  which 
we  should  consider,  even  If  we  were  In  a 
time  when  minimum  security  forces  are  re- 
quired. The  merger  plan  appears  to  me  to 
be  highly  dangerous — an  almost  unbeliev- 
able proposal — In  this  time  when  we  are 
truthfully  telling  the  American  people  we 
are  In  a  national  security  crisis. 

To  consider  carrying  forward  such  a  dras- 
tic reorganization  in  1965 — ^when  the  Nation 
is  simultaneously  being  prepared  for  dra- 
matic and  heavy  caUs  upon  our  manpower 
for  military  services — Is  folly  of  the  highest 
order. 

The  principal  element  that  goes  into  guer- 
rilla war  is  trained  manpower.  Southeast 
Asia's  terrain  does  not  lend  Itself  to  use  of 
much  of  our  modem  equipment — heavy 
tanks  for  instance.  Manpower  Is  the  key  to 
success.  If  we  are  going  to  have  to  outnum- 
ber the  guerrillas  10  to  1,  then  we  know  that 
tbe  buildup  Is  going  to  continue  and  Involve 
more  and  more  men — trained  men,  not  green 
recruits.  Without  revealing  any  classified 
figures,  I  know  this  committee  knows  we  are 
a  long  way  from  any  10-to-l  ratio  now,  even 
with  the  announced  buildup. 

I  applaud  the  determination  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  prepare  some  elements  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  for  call-up.  We  perhaps  should  not 
even  take  time  now  to  point  the  finger  at 
anybody  and  ask  why  the  Reserve  Forces  to- 
day are  undermanned,  and  underequlpped. 
What  I  do  feel  free  in  saying  Is,  let  us  not 
permit  this  condition  to  continue  a  moment 
longer. 

I  think  the  American  people  properly  ex- 
pect action  now.  In  my  view,  they  are  Im- 
patient because  of  the  delay.  I  think  many 
people  are  alarmed  over  the  neglect  of  the 
Reserves,  glaring  shortages  of  equipment 
recently  exposed,  and  the  failure  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
which  this  committee  cited  after  long  hear- 
ings in  1962. 

As  a  citizen,  as  a  Congreesman  and  as  a 
men^ber  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  spent  many  sleepless  hours 
thinking  of  the  problem  our  Nation  faces 
today.  The  Congress — both  as  a  body  and 
as  individual  Members — carries  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  the  national  defense, 
and  in  regulating  and  prescribing  strengths, 
and  equipment  levels,  and  training  formula 
for  the  Armed  Forces — ^both  Regular  and 
Reserve. 

Because  the  issue  before  va  has  been  thM 


of  the  Reserves.  I  have  talked  with  many 
reservists.  They  have  a  right  to  stability 
and  relief  from  continued  turmoil  and  con- 
tinuing ill-conceived  shake-ups.  They  have  a 
right  to  know  plans  for  their  employment. 
We  know  that  In  a  general  war.  they  do  most 
of  the  fighting  and  they  do  most  of  the  dy- 
ing. They  have  a  right  to  realistic  training, 
■mey  have  a  right  to  be  ready. 

I  have  talked  with  the  national  staff  of 
the  Reserve  Ofllcers  Association.  I  know 
theee  officers  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  them.  The  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, as  you  know,  holds  a  charter  from 
the  Congress  and  iuider  law  is  charged  with 
working  for  "military  policies  which  wUl 
provide  adequate  national  security."  ROA's 
attitude,  In  my  observation,  always  has  been 
to  serve  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill,  HJl.  10205.  which  I  introduced 
yesterday  in  the  House  is  based  upon  ROA's 
reconunendations.  Iliese  reconunendations 
are  based  upon  the  findings  and  experiences 
of  people  with  broad  background  both  In  the 
Reserves  and  in  the  Active  Duty  Forces. 

My  bill  proposes  a  nximber  of  amendments 
to  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act,  which  was 
designed  in  the  post  World  War  n  and  post 
Korea  period  to  give  us  the  modern,  vital 
Reserve  that  we  should  have  today.  The  bill 
would  provide  essentially  for  the  designation 
of  "Selected  Reserve  Forces"  in  each  com- 
ponent to  be  oontlniuklly  given  intensified 
training,  and  maintained  in  a  high  state  of 
readiness. 

It  would  bring  the  Reserve  Forces  in  line 
with  the  Active  Forces,  and  have  their 
strength  established  each  year  by  the  Con- 
gress Just  as  Is  done  with  the  Active  Forces. 

It  would  prescribe  at  least  48  drills  per 
year  and  at  least  2  weeks  of  intensive  active- 
duty  training  vrith  the  Active  Duty  Forces. 

The  bill  contains  other  Important  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  and  clarify  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act. 

I  am  concerned  ahout  the  safety  of  our 
Nation,  now  that  we  are  fully  committed  to 
a  war  which  may  require  millions  In  man- 
power £Uid  many  billions  In  dollars  before  we 
achieve  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  em- 
phasize my  most  earnest  reoommendation 
that  you  reject  forthwith  the  merger  pro- 
posal. If  it  had  any  ground  for  considera- 
tion In  1964,  it  has  none  now  In  1965. 

The  Defense  Department,  in  my  view, 
should  begin  without  another  moment's  de- 
lay Improving  the  readiness  of  both  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve.  New 
personnel  must  be  recruited,-  new  training 
programs  Instituted,  new  supp>ort  In  many 
w&ja  provided.  The  crisis  of  today  places 
urgent  demands  upon  the  14  corps  com- 
manders whose  professional  leadership  and 
training  supervision  are  required  as  never 
before. 

The  21  divisions — now  admittedly  starving 
from  lack  of  support — can  prove  the  dif- 
ference between  disaster  and  safety  of  our 
country.  The  150,000  trained  men  It  wf.s 
thought  last  December  we  could  do  without 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  Indispensable 
members  of  our  coxinterguerrlUa  teams. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  Reserves 
have  not  been  too  dlscoiu'aged  so  that  they 
will  tackle  their  new  challenge  with  vigor 
and  spirit.  Let  us  hope  that  those  who  have 
been  encouraged  to  drop  out  may  come  back. 
Our  country  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
an  Infinite  one,  to  our  Reservists. 

Even  If  the  Vietnam  crisis  were  settled 
today,  I  still  would  say  we  need  to  Improve 
oiir  defense  structtire.  The  way  of  the  world 
Communist  conspirator  is  to  entice  us  into 
relaxation.  I  hope  we  never  again  make  that 
mistake.  Our  sxirvlval  as  a  free  nation  is  the 
stake.  I  would  not  surrender  one  of  our 
freedoms  for  promise  of  $150  million — nor 
$150  billion. 

As  the  late  great  statesman  Bernard  Baruch 
used  to  say,  "I  have  no  ambition  to  be  the 
richest  in  the  graveyard." 


Voice  of  a  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  issue  of  Prevent  World  War  in — 
No.  66,  summer  1965 — ^published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
ni.  Inc.,  50  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10019,  carries  a  timely  article  deal- 
ing with  Tunisia's  President  Habib 
Bourguiba's  appeals  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  present  impasse  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  While  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posals may  be  subject  to  question,  one 
cannot  deny  the  significance  of  his  ap- 
peal for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  His 
stature  as  an  Arab  leader  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  tils  stand  and  serves 
to  encourage  the  forces  which  are  try- 
ing to  bring  about  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  the  article  points  out.  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba  has  displayed  states- 
manship in  this  crucial  matter  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  his  appeals  will  now 
strengthen  all  efforts  to  work  out  mutu- 
ally honorable  terms  for  the  solution 
of  the  Middle  East  crisis.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  article,  "Voice  of  a 
Statesman": 

Voice  of  a  Statesman 

In  these  days  of  rampant  demagognery 
which  characterizes  the  leadership  c4  too 
many  states,  it  Is  refreshing  to  find  In  the 
views  of  Tunisia's  President  Hablb  Bourguiba 
an  oasis  of  statesmanship.  Speaking  to  a 
group  of  Journalists  in  the  Jordanian  sector 
of  Jerusalem  last  March,  President  Bourguiba 
said:  "There  are  those  who  believe  that  war 
and  bloodshed  solve  problems,  but  war  and 
bloodshed  have  never  solved  a  single  prob- 
lem, and  BO,  towards  the  end  of  the  30th  cen- 
tury, we  see  a  world  wrecked  by  InstabUity 
and  feel  that  it  Is  standing  on  the  brink 
of  virar  which  might  break  out  at  any  time. 
We  expect  it  to  break  out  in  the  Middle  Bast, 
the  Far  East,  or  in  Africa.  I  shall  not  here 
go  into  the  many  reasons  for  this,  but  I  may 
say  that  the  main  reason  is  that  the  leaders 
in  most  states  do  not  measure  up  to  their  f  ulb 
responsibilities."  (From  the  Jordanian 
newspaper  Falastln.) 

Having  touched  on  a  cardinal  factor  which 
has  contributed  to  the  strife  and  tvurnoil  of 
our  times.  President  Bourguiba  proceeded  to 
unmask  the  foUy  and  fanaticism  which 
parades  under  the  banner  of  Arab  policy. 
Bourguiba  was  referring  to  the  futUe  and 
dangerous  activities  of  those  who  Incite  to 
hatred  and  belligerency  as  the  "solution"  to 
the  present  impasse  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors:  "It  Is  possible  to  cooperate 
with  the  Jews  on  the  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spect," Bourguiba  declared.  Deploring  the 
needless  bloodshed  which  has  stained  the 
Holy  Land  for  centuries,  Bourguiba  then 
said,  "In  this  land  there  is  wide  scope  for 
ethnic  communities  and  religions  to  live 
together  in  mutual  respect  and  cooperation.** 

President  Bourguiba's  devastating  critique 
found  its  target.  Nasser  and  his  camp  fol- 
lowers were  shaken  with  rage  that  one  of 
"their  own"  should  dare  to  defy  the  dogma 
of  hate  and  war  which  are  the  twin  pillars 
of  Nasser's  "policy."  But  the  Invective  and 
abuse  hurled  at  Bourguiba  did  not  silence 
his  voice.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  excesses 
of  slander,  distortion,  and  threats  seem  to 
have  convinced  the  Tvmlslan  President  that 
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le  said  was  close  to  tlie  truth.     Appar- 
thls  gave  him  new  strength  and  de- 
to  elaborate  still  further  on  his 
and  this  he  has  done  through  an 
series  of  speeches,  talks,  and 
which  have  received  wide  atten- 
the  Arab  world  as  well  as  in  the  West. 
'B    concepts    proceed    from    the 
reality  which  he  himself  has  admitted, 
Arab  masses  are  groaning  under  the 
of  military  expenditures  which  con- 
as  much  as  70  percent  of  Arab  gov- 
budgets.     As  President  Boiu-guiba 
In  his  Interview  in  Jerusalem,  "to 
on    armaments    alone    means 
the  strength  of  the  Arabs  and 
^ould  be  a  catastrophe." 

exhilarating  it  is  to  hear  from  a  chief 
the   admissions   that   huge   arma- 
budgets  are  In  the  long  run  not  a  cure 
urse. 

lis  specific  proposals  regarding  Arab- 
relatlons.  President  Bourgulba  called 
Implementation  of  the  original  United 
partition  plan  of  1947.     Much  water 
under  the  bridge  since  then.     Due 
unprovoked  war  launched  by  some 
ttatcs  In  1948-49,  the  UJf .  plan  for  the 
of  Palestine   lost  effect  and  was 
by  the  realities  stemming  from 
Arab     aggression.    Boundaries     have 
and  there  has  been  a  mass  shift  in 
In  these  circumstances,  the  de- 
Presldent  Bourguiba's  recommenda- 
ire  subject  to  legitimate  question, 
we  are  not  concerned  with  details.    It 
essence  of  Bourguiba's  view — his  plea 
resolving  of  all  differences  through 
negotiations   which  must  be   em- 
endorsed.    By  taking  this  stance, 
Bourgulba  has  laid  bare  the  por- 
designs  of  Nasser  which   will   in- 
entail  needless  suffering  and  sacrifice 
Arab  peoples.    By  confronting  Cairo 
t^futable  logic  which  exposes  the  ster- 
Nasser's  leadership,  Boiu-guiba  has 
that  self-i^polnted  guardian  of 
In  an  Interview  with  Le  Figaro, 
Bourgulba   charged   Nasser    with 
of  realism  and  the  wish  to  create  a 
unity   of   the   Arab   League,   with   a 
capital  and  imder  the  leadership 
sin^    man."    President    Bourgulba 
this  "daydreaming."    Continuing  his 
of  Nasser's  megalomania,   President 
declared  on  May  2,  "that  at  the 
of  all  this  Is  the  (Nasser's)   will  to 
an  exclusive  leadership  in  the  Arab 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  luicontested 
of  its  destinies,  with  all  the  advan- 
that   (It)    would  bring."     (New  York 
May  3,   1966.)     In  an  interview  re- 
in the  New  York  Journal  American 
11.  1966),  he  said:   "Seven  years  ago, 
stood   alone    when   we   refused    to 
Nasser's  pose  as  leader  of  the  Arab 
Our  rejection  of  satelllzatlon  reached 
of  breaking  diplomatic  relations. 
we  are  no  longer  alone." 
latter  point  brings  us  to  another  Im- 
implicatlon  in  Bourguiba's  challenge. 
(fOTunge,  example,  and  statesmanship, 
Brougulba  has  now  shown  the  way 
Arab  leaders  to  resist  Nasser's  am- 
and  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  and 
of  their  countries.    It  is  to  be  noted 
>resident  Boiugxilba  admits  that  the 
hate   propaganda   spread   by   Nasser 
ifiechanically   initiated   by   some   Arab 
has  paralyzed  their  scope  for  action 
lexibility.     More    than    8    years    ago. 
World    War    HI"    alluded    to    this 
as  a  fundamental  Impediment  to  the 
of  normal  conditions  in  the 
East.     "Thoee    leaders    who    purvey 
propaganda,    help    to    create    a 
of  blind  hatred  which  may  prove  to 
udcontrollable  among  peoples   who  are 
^orant  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
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As  a  result,  a  change  from  a  policy  of  hos- 
tility to  one  of  peace  and  mutual  accommoda- 
tion becomes  virtually  impossible,  even  when 
the  long  term  Interests  of  the  country  con- 
cerned require  it.  When  a  people  are  in- 
fected by  artifically  whipped  up  hatred,  those 
who  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  mind 
become  prisoner  of  it.  They  are  no  longer 
able  to  act  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  which 
is  imperative  if  the  country's  welfare  Is  to  be 
safeguarded."     (No.  49,  winter-spring,  1957). 

Though  President  Bourgulba  acknowl- 
edges that  It  Is  difficult  to  dismount  this 
tiger  of  Irrational  hatred,  spawned  by  the 
Arabs  themselves.  It  Is  imperative  that  it  be 
done  at  once.  That  Is  why  he  now  appeals 
for  reason  and  calm  deliberation.  "As  far  as 
Palestine  Is  concerned,"  he  declared  In  an 
Interview  In  Le  Monde,  the  Arabs  "must  l)e 
realists  and  overstep  the  phase  of  recrimina- 
tions. We  must  take  into  consideration 
changing  periods,  have  a  humane  sense,  and 
not  let  sentiments  and  hatred  supplant 
reason." 

In  a  lengthy  Interview  with  the  French 
Journal  Le  Nouvel  Observateur  (Apr.  15, 
1965),  President  Bourgulba  declared:  "For 
17  years  the  efforts  of  the  Arabs  were  In 
vain."  That  is,  during  all  of  these  years,  the 
Arab  masses  have  been  obliged  to  shoulder 
enormous  military  burdens  under  the  induce- 
ment that  In  the  long  run  these  sacrifices 
would  pay  off.  Instead,  this  policy  of  bel- 
ligerency has  driven  the  Arabs  Into  a  blind 
alley  of  frustration.  It  has  inhibited  normal 
economic  development  and  prevented  a  genu- 
ine amelioration  In  their  living  conditions. 

President  Bourgulba  has  referred  to  Egypt's 
military  intervention  In  Yemen  as  a  case  in 
point.  Speaking  before  the  National  Council 
of  his  party  on  May  21,  1965,  he  said:  "For 
2  years  Egyptian  troops  have  occupied 
Yemen  under  the  pretext  of  fighting  reaction. 
Their  presence  there  is  unwanted  by  every- 
one. Ever3rwhere,  we  have  had  enough  of 
this  behavior  of  the  Cairo  leaders.  It  does 
nothing  to  serve  the  cause  of  unity  and  does 
not  contribute  to  strengthening  Arab  ranks, 
nor  to  solving  the  problem  of  Palestine." 
President  Bourgulba  has  now  appealed  to  the 
Arab  peoples  to  reject  the  force  and  violence 
preached  by  Nasser  as  a  panacea  for  their 
ills.  He  has  asked  his  Arab  brothers  to  face 
the  real  world  of  the  1960'8.  He  has  called 
for  coexistence  which  is  the  only  moral  and 
fruitful  way  for  the  Arab  masses. 

President  Bourgubla  has  committed  him- 
self to  a  course  which  deserves  the  fullest 
support  of  all  peace-loving  peoples.  In  his 
statesmanship,  in  his  courageous  proposal 
for  mutual  acconunodatlons  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors.  Bourgubla  has  not 
only  outllnd  the  way  to  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  but  he  has  also  pointed  the  way  to 
peace  in  the  wider  context  of  our  troubled 
and  wartorn  world. 

BOXNOTE 

President  Habib  Bourgulba  of  Tunisia  is 
argtilng  that  coexistence  between  Arab  and 
Jew  is  necessary  and  possible. 

As  for  Nasser,  self-appointed  Arab  chief. 
Ills  government-controlled  newspapers  called 
Bourgulba  "raving  maniac"  and  "back- 
stabbing  Judas."  Only  the  conservative 
Arab  monarchies  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya,  and 
Morocco  remained  silent,  presiimably  be- 
cause they,  like  Tunisia,  oppose  Nasser. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  come  of  a  plea  like 
Boiu-gulba's.  But  Its  background,  the  con- 
frontation between  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  in 
which  both  sides  share  blame,  looks  more 
omlnoiis  Just  now  than  It  has  for  years.  In- 
tensifying disputes  over  Jordan  River  water 
provide  a  plausible  casus  belli.  Soviet  ar- 
tillery, tanks,  and  Jets  have  given  the  Arabs 
an  estimated  3-to-l  arms  lead;  Israelis  talk 
nervously  of  preventive  war.  At  this  dan- 
gerous Junctiure,  any  covmsel  of  peace  and 
reason,  on  either  side,  serves  our  welcome 
and  praise.     (Life.  May  7,  1965.) 


BOXNOTK 


"Boiu-guilxi  has  gone  mad." 

Thus  did  one  of  President  Nasser's  Cairo 
house  organs  characterize  the  plea  voiced  bj 
Tunisia's  President  Habib  Bourgulba  for  di- 
rect Arab-Israeli  negotiations.  In  Beirut  thi 
new8pe4;>er  Al  Moharren  called  Bourgulbt^ 
proposal  high  treason. 

For  what  he  is  essentially  saying  'g  thst 
Arab  leculers  must  abandon  their  dream  of 
destrojrlng  Israel;  it  is  here  to  stay.  To  the 
demagogues  and  adventurers  for  whom  pe- 
petuatlon  of  tension  and  hysteria  Is^the  big 
business  of  Arab  politics,  such  sober  oouiuei 
Is  understandably  offensive.  But  to  mllliom 
of  poverty-plagued  Arabs  whose  living  stand, 
ards  oould  be  raised  by  the  economic  beneflu 
of  peace,  his  words  may  hold  real  meaning. 
Has  Bourgulba  "gone  mad?"  Or  is  he  » 
lonely  prophet  of  sanity  on  the  Middle  East'i 
turbulent  horizon?  (New  York  Poet,  Apr  25 
1965.) 


Kern  County  Youth  Are  Outstanding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF  CAUFORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Caltfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  strength  of  our  great 
country  is  the  quality  of  its  people  and 
the  opportunity  given  them  to  develop 
their  best  talents  to  the  utmost  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  equality. 
Dally  we  are  gratified  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  yoimg  people  and  I  wish 
to  present  two  illustrations  of  accom- 
plishment from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  first  of  these  was  announced  in 
the  Bakersfield  Califomian  of  Saturday, 
July  10.  1965: 

Bakersfiku)  Coixege  Singers  Take  Intei- 
national  concebt 

Bakersfield  College  won  the  internaticnal 
trophy  for  mixed  choirs  yesterday  at  the 
Llangollen  International  Musical  Eisteddfod 
(song  and  poetry  festival)  Wales  althougb 
nearly  half  the  singers  had  colds. 

They  competed  bef<»-e  an  audience  of  10,- 
000  against  15  of  the  world's  best  cboin, 
from  11  countries. 

The  change  from  Bakersfleld's  sunny  cli- 
mate to  chilly,  damp  Britain  gave  many  of 
the  Bakersfield  singers  the  sniffles. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  they  piled  up  263 
points,  one  more  than  the  Mariakoren  Sing- 
ers of  Vasteras,  Sweden. 

Adjudicator  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  sug- 
gested warm  hearts  must  be  behind  the 
warm  tones  produced  by  the  Bakersfield 
choir.  "They  at  once  thrilled  us  and  en- 
gaged our  sympathy,"  he  added. 

The  choir  may  return  home  to  national 
and  State  honors. 

Art  Boehnlng,  civic  leader  and  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Bakersfield  College  Choir's 
trip  abroad,  today  sent  messages  to  Con- 
gressman Harlan  Hagen  and  Senator* 
Thomas  Kuchel  and  George  Murphy  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  the  choir's  triumph 
In  song  was  an  intern talonal  triumph. 

The  victory  brings  attention  to  the  cul- 
tiu-al  achievements  of  this  country  and  of 
an  American  Junior  college. 

He  said  college  choir  members  achieved 
their  triumph  by  steadfast  devotion  to  their 
art.  In  addition,  they  worked  hard  at  many 
endeavors  to  help  pay  their  own  expenses  to 
the  Eisteddfod. 
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"If  they  should  be  invited  to  Washington, 
DC  to  sing  on  the  White  House  lawn  f<w 
tL "president  of  the  United  States,  or  re- 
live national  recognition,  it  wo\ild  mean 
much  to  these  outstanding  young  people," 
Boehnlng  wired. 

Boehnlng  said  the  international  triumph 
for  the  Bakersfield  College  choristers  was  also 
t  triumph  for  the  State  of  California  and 
the  State  wUl  also  play  a  role  in  their  Au- 
gust 3  welcome  home. 

Senator  Walter  Stiem  and  Assemblyman 
John  C.  WUliamson  and  Jack  T.  Casey  wiU 
be  among  those  to  welcome  home  the  choir, 
Boehnlng  stdd.  He  reported  an  Invitation 
is  being  extended  to  Gov.  Edmund  O.  Brown 
to  attend  the  welcome-home  ceremonies. 

The  choir  won  its  International  triumph 
Priday  and  was  awarded  the  internatlonsa 
tK^hy  along  with  a  cash  award  of  450  pounds 
sterling  (about  91,260).  The  director  is 
Joseph  Huszti. 

Ray  Petty  placed  second  in  the  tenors' 
solo  contest  and  Patricia  Vamey  third  in  the 
altos'  contest.  The  madrigal  ensemble  of 
the  choir  placed  seventh. 

The  choir  ret\irned  to  London  Friday  to 
sing  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  there.  The  choir 
will  sing  the  Simday  Mass  July  18  at  the 
Munich  Cathedral.  Singing  tours  of  Holland 
and  Germany  wlU  foUow  with  concerts  at 
Bonn,  and  Heidelberg. 

The  choir  is  scheduled  to  give  an  open- 
air  concert  in  St.  Mark's  Square  in  Rome 
and  to  sing  in  Florence.  The  singers  wiU 
leave  Italy  July  29  and  stop  briefly  In  Switz- 
erland and  Paris  before  returning  to  New 
Tork  Augrust  3. 

If  a  reception  is  held  for  the  choir  in 
Washington,  D.C..  it  probably  will  be  August 
i  or  even,  August  3,  depending  upon  the 
time  of  arrival. 

Dr.  Ed  Slmonsen,  president  of  the  Bakers- 
Held  College,  when  told  of  the  international 
victory  achieved  by  the  choir  said : 

"I  am  very  proud  and  happy,  but  not  too 
surprised  that  they  won.  These  young  peo- 
ple put  all  their  best  efforts  into  this  project 
for  months.  We  know  how  bard  they  worked 
to  make  the  trip,  and  in  addition  to  the 
many  long  hours  they  rehearsed  to  become 
the  champions  they  are.  This  victory  brings 
not  only  great  honor  to  Bakersfield  College, 
but  to  Kern  County  and  California  and  it 
is  also  a  national  honor. 

"The  singers  and  the  college  could  not  have 
achieved  so  much  without  the  fine  ccxiunu- 
nity  backing  given  them.  They  were  singing 
as  much  for  their  community  as  for  their 
college." 

Chaperons  for  the  trip  are  choir  director 
Joseph  B.  Huszti  and  Mrs.  Huszti,  Miss  Mari- 
beUe  Murray.  Miss  Helen  Welsch,  Roger 
Winter,  and  Mrs.  Biary  Ellen  Braun. 

Choir  members  are:  Lana  Sue  Widener, 
Jane  C.  Chapln.  Janet  I.  Cheary,  Ashley  K. 
Cooper,  Patricia  Ann  WeLsel,  Helen  Clanln, 
Ronald  L.  Henson,  Joyce  I.  Caldwell.  Robert 
E.  Whitchiirch,  James  D.  Hamman,  Charlie 
B.  Walker.  Blathleen  Btdkeley,  Edna  L.  Rol- 
lins, Patricia  C.  Vamey,  Laurel  Ann  Miller, 
Charlotte  Gaines,  Daniel  K.  Sniffin,  Jordan 
U  Grant,  Bonnye  B.  Conner,  Roger  W.  Jobe, 
WUliam  R.  Matlock,  Mary  Jane  Anderson, 
Don  GUkison.  Richard  B.  Dixon.  Faye  D. 
ICahoney.  Robert  W.  Dallons.  John  A.  Brady, 
Katherine  Ann  Clark.  Roxanne  A.  Ilgner, 
Margie  N.  Debord,  Stu^  Lynn  Kinney.  Janice 
L.  Stone,  Eddie  J.  Murders,  Frank  L.  Saxton, 
Maril3m  J.  Bauer,  Ramona  Forquera.  Karen 
Hodson.  Ray  Petty.  Vickl  Leech,  Lonnl  Rae 
Doss,  Richard  Paul,  James  Dunaway.  William 
Orlsham.  Janet  P.  Plummer,  Roberto  Mendez. 
Alice  G.  Torres,  Judith  Ann  Fryer,  Jean  Clark. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  prize 
won  by  the  Bakersfield  College  singers 
Is  the  most  signal  honor  to  be  won  by 
mixed  choirs  and  in  further  recognition 
of  their  achievement  they  will  be  re- 


ceived by  President  Johnson  at  the  White 
House  this  Wednesday.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Bakersfield  College  has  only 
2  years  to  build  a  clu^  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  junior  college  with  only 
a  2-year  program.  This  fact,  too,  is  a 
favorable  commentary  on  the  quality  of 
education  offered  in  California  at  all 
levels  of  training. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  the 
commentary  entitled  "Pipefuls"  by  Jim 
Day  which  appeared  in  the  July  23,  1965, 
issue  of  the  Bakersfield  Califomian: 

PlPETULS 

(By  Jim  Day) 
Milton  Reed,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Tatmton  DaUy  Gazette  of  Taimton.  Mass.. 
writes  Walter  Kane  about  a  recent  experi- 
ence which  conve3rs  a  nice  compliment  to 
Bakersfield  yoxingsters. 

"I  spotted  two  sightseeing  buses  parked 
at  the  center  of  Taunton.  Mass.  Upon  see- 
ing a  large  group  of  young  people  about  them 
I  sent  one  of  ova  reporters  over  to  see  if  there 
was  a  story  and  later  I  went  over  myself  and 
gave  them  sotne  copies  of  otir  paper  to  take 
home  as  souvenirs.  As  you  can  see  by  read- 
ing the  story  we  were  much  impressed  by 
the  splendid  behavior  of  this  group.  They 
were  perfect  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  really 
was  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  such  a  fine  group 
especially  after  reading  about  so  many  riots 
about  the  country  during  the  last  few  weelLS." 
The  report  about  the  86  California  teen- 
agers having  lunch  In  Taunton  Is  quoted  in 
part: 

"As  a  few  of  them  stood  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  supexlco'  courthouse,  they 
noticed  a  shaggy  looking  young  man  in  loud 
clothes  stroll  by.  They  chuckled  to  them- 
selves and  referred  to  him  privately  as  a 
pseudosxirfer. 

"Several  of  the  young  boys,  all  with  care- 
fully groomed  haircuts,  explained  that  the 
group  is  conscious  of  its  tourist  appearance. 
They  told  of  one  boy  who  had  submitted  to 
a  haircut  for  the  trip  and  of  their  policy  to 
wear  ties  and  Jackets  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  girls,  they  said,  could  not  wear  slacks  in 
larger  cities.  Furthermore  even  at  brief  stops 
such  as  Taunton,  shirt  tails  must  be  tucked 
in  and  feet  shod. 

"They  found  the  South  much  friendlier 
than  the  Northeast.  One  boy  commented 
about  New  York,  'In  3  days  only  one  person 
smiled  at  xis.' " 

Further  corroboration  of  the  excellent  im- 
pression the  cotmty's  touring  youngsters  have 
made  Is  contained  in  another  letter  to  Pub- 
lisher Kane  from  Robert  B.  Devlne  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  who  is  quoted  in  part: 

"Many  words  have  been  written  dwelling 
on  the  faults  of  our  yoimg  people  in  their 
teens. 

"May  I  call  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  Bakersfield  the 
very  fine  impression  we  gained  of  your  com- 
munity from  a  group  of  your  young  people 
in  this  age  classification. 

"We  were  able  to  observe  these  young  folks 
the  evening  of  Jtily  8,  and  during  their  de- 
partiire  at  a  motel  in  tbe  Syiacuse,  N.Y.  area. 
Their  conduct  and  friendly  manner  was  most 
heartening  and  this  message  is  to  commend 
these  young  men  and  women  and  the  com- 
munity of  Bakersfield." 

There  are  six  adult  leaders  taking  some 
80  students  on  a  9,600-inlle  tour  that  was 
begim  last  Jime  and  which  will  be  con- 
cluded this  month.  Mlgs  Apsit  of  this  city 
is  a  pioneer  here  in  arranging  and  conduct- 
ing such  tours  which  he  has  headed  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Jerome  A.  Muzinich,  of  this  city,  writes 
Walter  Kane  from  Dubrovnik,  Yugoslavia, 
giving  him  a  report  concerning  Steve  Strellch 
of  this  city  who  was  injured  in  an  automobile 


accident  in  Dubrovnik  while  travtiing  with 
Dr.  Chris  Stockton,  of  Bakersfield.  Tlie  car 
at  the  time  was  being  driven  by  tbe  mayor 
of  Dubrovnik  and  was  involved  in  a  collision 
with  a  truck  on  a  one-way  street.  Dr.  Stock- 
ton was  shaken  up  and  severely  bruised. 
Steve  suffered  more  serious  injuries  but  Is 
making  a  good  recovery  in  Yugoslavia.  Dr. 
Stockton  has  returned  here. 

Mr.  Muzinich  writes  in  part: 

"I  was  supposed  to  have  met  Steve  in  Bel-' 
grade,  but  found  there  after  much  stateUke 
red  tape,  that  he  had  been  hit  by  a  state 
truck  in  Dubrovnik,  a  260-mile  trip  •  •  •  I 
found  him  in  high  spirits  and  well  on  the 
way  to  recovery. 

"Although  he's  covered  in  plaster  from  the 
chest  down  he  will  be  out  of  bis  cocoon 
shortly  after  you  get  this  letter.  Sc«ne  rest 
after  that  and  hell  be  in  fine  shape  for  dove 
season  in  California. 

"I  was  certainly  impressed  with  Steve's 
doctor.  He's  a  fine  gentleman  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  Eiuope.  At  36,  he's  sec- 
ond In  command  for  this  area  and  speaks 
seven  languages  Just  for  the  beU  of  it.  We're 
going  fishing  together  in  the  morning." 

Incidentally  I  believe  Dr.  Stockton  went 
fishing  with  the  same  doctor. 

The  foregoing  favorable  comment  with 
respect  to  a  touring  group  of  Kern 
County  high  school  students  is  a  further 
apt  refiectlon  on  a  representative  group 
of  young  people  frtxn  my  district  and 
invites  attention  to  a  tour  which  is  an 
annual  event  designed  to  better  acquaint 
students  with  the  virtues  of  America. 

The  tour  is  conducted  aimually  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marger  Apsit,  of  Bakersfield. 
Mr.  Apsit  is  a  teacher  in  the  Bakers- 
field high  school  system  and  Is  a  former 
college  and  professional  football  player. 
I  would  recommend  that  other  public - 
spirited  citizens  sponsor  such  tours.  The 
young  people  participating  return  home 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  their  country 
and  its  history  and  institutions. 


The  World  Population  ExplosioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  KICHXGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  effects  of  the  world  popu- 
lation explosion  is  the  desperate  race  now 
underway  between  increases  in  food  pro- 
duction and  spiraling  population  growth. 
A  country,  which  by  enormous  effort 
manages  to  increase  food  production  by 
2  percent  over  a  year's  period,  will  find 
its  population  yet  worse  off  than  before, 
as  long  as  the  growth  rate  remains  at  3 
percent.  This  difSculty  applies  as  well 
to  capital  investment  in  economically 
developing  countries.  Enormous  efforts 
of  countries  to  better  themselves  indus- 
trially are  daily  being  eaten  up  by  the 
growth  of  population. 

The  second  article  in  the  series  "Our 
Crowded  Earth,"  by  Jean  M.  White,  pres- 
ently running  in  the  Washington  Post, 
discusses  the  problems  and  the  solutions 
tried  by  India: 
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m  CaowoRD  Earth     II:  Tkkmini;  Inih* 
TanM  PoruijkTtuN  OoHmtn. 
(By  Jmu)  II.  Whlt») 
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RKWe     than     any     oUicr     roiintry. 

problant  irf  Uxn  worlU«  raptd 

<<  (Hi|niluUon  irrowUi. 

there  In  stark  terme  for  the  visitor  to 

I  hen  he  sUpe  over  sleeping  bodies  on  tho 

-  la  of  Oaioutt*.     It  la  alau  Ujwe  in  U»« 

dramatlo  but  no  leas  ImporUuit  etory 

twor  oouatry  trying  to  gwt  gtiiug  on  eoo- 

develofMnent  to  give  Its  (teople  a  Utile 

life.  oiUy  to  nnd  the  gnliia  wiped  out 

kx)d  ct  n«w  pu(>ulatl<»n. 

o*  the  barrtera  hlriderloK  n  workable 
•plannlnc  program  are  alao  Uiere     U»e 
_       t)€  TUlage  living:    pei>t>le  who  oant 
nr  wrIU.  In  a  omuitry  with  14  nwUn  lan- 
tlie   Institution   of   early   nuurlaire. 
ly  >»y  15  for  girls;  U»e  tradlUon  ot  big 
lea.  rnoted   In   t^e  Inatlnct  to  survive 
aarrled  o«rer  fnm  a  time  when  death 
many    ohlMren:     Inadequate    medlau 

dark,  oiverorowded  huU. 

L  In  India,  than*  is  Ute  neetl  for  at  lo!u<t 

I  on  to  Hght  the  fattkor'a  funeral   pyre. 

*      the  second  moat  po|>uUt«<<l  country 

world,  grows  by  about  1  million  peo- 

4sctt    ononth.     TVxtny    It    hiui   »<«ine   47S 

peo(>le-  more  thai\  the  poptilaUoit  at 

•oa   South    America   onmblned.     Uc- 

to»  end  ct  the  century .  there  probm,bly 

1  m  1  Milton  Indiana,  almoat  a  third  of 

P£«Beut  population  of  the  world. 

haa  tried,  at  least  Intellet'tuiUly,  to 
up  to  theae  eUtlstlral  realltlea.  Slie 
I  tie  flrat  nnintry  to  make  U»e  monicn- 
lectalon  that  a  gi>vernmrnt  should  try 
itpol  population  and  made  family  plan- 
ks part  of  naUonal  pi>lloy  In  1953. 

this    year,    at    India's    requtwt.    ttie 

NaUons  sent  lie  nrwt  teohntcAl  aanlst- 

isatoo  on  family  planning  to  look  at 

•gglng    program.     After     a     a-monU\ 

Sir  Oolvtlle  Deverell  politely  pralaed 

Intsotlon.    But   he  also   xirged    the 

to  drop  "burettucratlc  almckleti" 

follow  up  words  with  action. 

I  was  worried  about  the  vlUagrr  In 

11a  no  looger   worried  about   him. 

bureaucrat    who   worries   me."    ob- 

one  population  expert  with  long,  frus- 

-  experience  in  India. 

true  that  after  a  decade  of  famJly- 

policy.  India  has  lltUe  U>  show  In 

1,  except  for  some  special  projecu  like 

'  In  Weat  Bengal. 

nowhere  In  the  wtvld  was  there  any 
It  past  experience  to  guide  India. 
Western  Kxirope  and  Japim  stAbUl7.ed 
populations  to  a  large  degree.  It  wns 
far  dlfTerent  clmunstances  with  a  ma- 
1  irbanlaed.  literate  society. 

acceptance  of  the  prognun  In 

Deverell  told  a  news  oonferenoo 

after  the  U.N.  committee's  a-montli 
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of  his  own  nea-a  conferences  Prime 

MlnisQpr  Lai  Bahadur  Shaatrt  also  was  a«Jce<i 

the  populaUoo  problem.    He  replied 

e  has  sU  children  himself  and  prob* 

Imt  In  a  poelUon  to  advise  anyone. 

tiiM  Ught  touch  of  humor,  there  was  a 


single  sentence  In  prnUto  of  the  objectives  of 
)x>pulutlon  oontrul. 

Mfist  of  Ute  po-oddUig  fur  a  speed-up  In 
action  la  coming  from  Aiioka  Mehta,  chief  of 
the  Indian  Planning  t^nnmlsalon.  Shastrt 
recently  set  up  a  special  InUrdepartjnental 
conmilLteo  after  ooniplaliiia  about  time  lost 
In  shepphordlng  family  planning  projects 
tlirouRh  dorena  of  byways  In  Uie  UealUi  and 
FliKUuo  MlnlnUlre. 

Iiulla'N  itrml  in  n  flO-jwrfctit,  cut.  In  blrtli 
raUiB  «>vrr  tho  nrxl  10  U)  IB  ymira.  M(«t  ob- 
BiTvera  WdUld  cull  It  a  iiuijtxr  aucrejui  U  Uie 
lilr(.H  riiU'  (IrcFi.iHHl  lo  i>.)iii(ji  from  ILm  i»rreent 
40  «ir  ftO  per  I. (MM)  over  Mip  iirxt  dtvado.  Even 
tlwn  Ihe  populallon  will  Kri>w  iil  a  relatively 
Iiu»t.  flip. 

A  tiny  aplral  of  pliutUc  may  Rive  Indla'a 
fruatrated  fiunlly  pliiiini<r«  tholr  flrnl  bl» 
break.  ** 

A  plant  U>  Lurn  oiii  i\  nilUUm  lUIJa  (Inlj-a- 
uterlne  device)  annually  now  In  l>cln({  UjoUhI 
ami  should  be  In  in-otlncUon  inKtu  The  fa<'- 
Uiry  will  produce  U»e  Mmxw  loop,  a  double-H 
plaatlct  twirl  named  afier  a  BuIThIo,  N.Y.. 
gynecologlat.  The  Population  Ooiinctl,  a  prt- 
vate  Anierlonn  foundailon.  in  aciuUnK  HOO.OOO 
Llp|»e«  loo|Mi  Ui  India  iln  a  at4U-l«r. 

The  plant  wna  due  t»)  get  In  operation 
early  In  June,  but  the  manufacturer  from 
BulTiUo  arrived  U)  find  lita  dlca  wouldn't 
work.  He  h»4d  been  arnt  the  wronn  Infor- 
mation on  the  macliliiCH  available 

l"or  vlllHgera  who  can't  rend  or  write  nnd 
live  In  crowded  huU,  the  lUD  offers  advan- 
tages. Once  It  U  Inserted,  the  wife  doesn't 
have  to  do  a  thing  for  a  year  or  so.  The 
foreign  body  In  the  uteru.H  acta  to  prevent 
conception. 

"You  ciui't  have  a  compllentcd  thing  for 
the  mnaaea  of  India."  Nehru  once  said. 

C«>nventlonal  contraceptive  methods  Jiiat 
haven't  worked  In  rural  backwiu^  lands, 

A    aS-DEAD    NKCKl.ACE 

When  India  started  its  campaign  to  cut 
population,  family  phuuUng  was  confined  to 
the  rhyUim  method.  A  necklace  of  38  beads 
was  supplied  to  help  Uio  villagers  keep  Uock 
of  the  wife's  fertile  period:  the  green  beads 
for  "sjii'e"  days;  and  red  beads  fur  "baby 
days."  The  wife  was  to  move  one  bead  e«ich 
day. 

Soon  came  complaints  from  wives  that 
tliey  couldn't  see  the  color  of  the  beads  at 
night,  so  the  red  bends  were  made  round 
and  the  green  beiuls  were  made  squiu-e. 

Then  came  ciMiiplalnUi  that  the  beads 
moved  both  ways.  St.>  a  sivfety  catch  was 
designed  to  prevent  two-way  movement. 
Some  women  ended  up  u.sing  the  beads  as 
charm  amulets  to  wiu-d  off  pregnancy. 

When  foaming  vaginal  tablets  were  distrib- 
uted at  one  clinic,  one  recipient  came  back 
to  rept>rt  thot  they  dlrtnt  U\»io  very  good. 

But  Uie  Indian  vllluKer  slunUd  not  be 
underestimated.  veteran.<<  In  the  field  warn. 
Tlie  peasants  can  see  their  village  land  be- 
ing cut  up  as  more  children  survive.  Polls 
have  shown  that  75  percent  of  Indlnns  want 
to  know  how  to  Umtt  their  fnmnies.  The 
know-why  Is  coming  before  the  know-how 
In  many  cases. 

At  Blngiu*.  In  West  Bengal,  not  far  north 
of  Calcutta,  a  pilot  project  has  shown  that 
results  can  be  achieved.  Over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod, there  wsw  an  18  percent  cut  in  birth 
rates. 

jtoMKs  vi.srrrD 

Pleldworkers  come  to  families  In  their 
homes.  They  used  flash  cords  and  movies. 
They  a-ere  careful  to  direct  their  family 
planning  pitch  to  husbands  as  well  as  wives. 
In  a  male  dominated  scx-lety.  husbands  don't 
like  to  give  their  wives  absolute  control  over 
anything.  Including  pregnancy. 

At  men's  meetings,  however,  workers  found 
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they  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  Uio  dlscuiai™.' 
on  the  subjeet.  The  men  wanted  totoi 
about  Inicattoa  and  crops.  *" 

If  famUy  planning  programs  are  to  mt 
off  the  ground  In  India  and  other  parts^ 
Asia,  some  hnrdbeaded  obserrers  feel  Zm% 
must  be  more  acUon  and  leas  senslu«t. 
They  think  contraoepUve  devices  like  obb 
dome  should  be  hawked  by  street  ven^" 
so  people  can  get  them  easily  ond  wo?t 
have  to  go  to  government  clinics. 

Donald  J.  Bogue.  population  expert  at  tht 
University  of  Chicago,  calls  for  using  th! 
dlsUlbutlon  techniques  of  moss  eduaittoa 
and  mass  commercialism.  Ho  also  warns  not 
to  overlook  the  mother-in-law.  who  csrrlii 
authority  In  the  family. 

Why  not  uae  the  economic  motive,  Bogui 
asks,  and  allow  mldwlvea  and  doctors  to 
make  a  smaU  profit  from  selling  contraoso. 
tlve  devices?  ^^ 

India  has  the  cafeteria  approach  to 
birth-control  methods,  as  B.  L.  Itaina,  th» 
family-planning  director,  likes  to  describe  It 
It  offers  a  choice  of  methods. 

One  Is  male  sterilization.  The  ndvooaitei 
say  It  Is  surefire  and  the  men  become  walk. 
Ing  advertisements  for  birth  control.  Ukj 
anyone  who  has  had  on  operation,  thev  llkt 
to  Ulk  about  It. 

VOLUNTXTRS   PATO    $3 

in  Madras,  men  who  volunteer  for  startli. 
7.atlon  ore  paid  $2  and  government  employ. 
ees  get  time  off  from  work.  But  the  number 
sUll  has  to  reach  600.000  and  often  the  opov 
tlon  doesn't  come  until  after  flvo  or  lU 
clUldren  In  the  family. 

So  for,  male  prophylactics  have  proved 
the  most  popular  contraceptive  device.  But 
the  imported  condom  costs  7  cents— which 
oan  be  a  Mg  Item  over  the  years  whore  per 
capita  Income  Is  only  arount  |70. 

The  government  hopes  to  step  up  domestic 
prtxlucUon  of  condoms.  It  Is  converting  a 
farmer  balloon  factory  to  that  use. 

There  are  also  problems  with  the  lUD.  Tm 
to  twenty  percent  of  the  women  expel  the 
coll  or  have  bleeding  reactions.  Also,  It  muit 
be  Inserted  by  a  doctor,  and  there  Is  only  1 
doctor  for  eacdi  60,000  people  In  India.  In 
the  long  run.  India  plans  to  train  nurse-mid- 
wlvee  to  Insert  the  lUDs. 

In  India,  there  Is  etUl  the  fear  of  swarm- 
ing hordea  of  Chinese.  But  In  the  modsra 
world  of  nuclear  weapons,  there  Is  more  and 
more  recognition  of  the  fact  that  numb«i 
do  not  make  an  effective  defence.  K?«n 
within  the  coimtry,  Hindus,  Moslems,  and 
Christians  sometimes  speak  of  loslnR  ground 
If  they  practice  blrtij  control. 

But  more  and  more  dlehards  are  belnc 
converted  as  Indians  see  the  squeeze  on 
food  production  and  economic  growth. 

UaCBS   ZNTENBXVX   nOORAM 

lAst  month  Prime  Minister  Shnstrl.  In  • 
nation-wide  broadcast,  finally  spoke  out  tor 
an  intensive  blrtli -control  program. 

India  now  Is  ready  to  move  on  such  i 
program,  Amercon  Ambasaador  Cheeter 
Bowles  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  liif;i  week 
while  home  on  leave. 

Bowles  showed  newspaper  clippings  of  gov- 
ernment-sponsored  ads  advocating  pinn  your 
family  the  loop  way.  He  reported  that  ths 
Indian  Government  plans  to  have  100,000 
workers  in  the  famUy-plannlng  field  by  IMO 
and  la  now  requiring  aU  doctors  to  spend  a 
year  or  two  at  work  In  the  villages  befort 
taking  postgraduate  training. 

The  loop  has  provided  the  means.  Bowlss 
aakl.  and  the  Ug  question  now  Is  administra- 
tion. 

•nie  populaUon  of  Z&dla  wlU  surely  grow. 
The  question  la  whether  It  win  double  to 
as  years  or  whetlMT  Iwtte  will  have  00  or 
70  years  to  make  prdgreM  toward  supportlBg 
a  Ugger  populatton. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1985 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  add  my  name  In  suport  of  nationwide 
time  uniformity.  I  certainly  hope  that 
Congress  will  act.  All  that  remains  to 
be  done  Is  for  the  House  to  take  con- 
gtructlve  action. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  the  American 
people  have  been  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  wide  differences  In  time  observances 
acroiss  our  land.  During  this  period  a 
large  number  of  private  and  govern- 
mental Interests— Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal—have Joined  together  to  alleviate 
this  appalling  situation.  We  should 
carry  through  on  our  responsibility  to 
do  something  about  It. 

My  own  State  Is  a  good  example  of 
clock  confusion.  Because  of  the  status 
of  our  State  laws  and  constitutional  pro- 
visions, there  is  no  statewide  daylight 
saving  time  in  Ohio.  Each  community 
decides  for  Itself.  In  1964. 192  cities  were 
in  the  fast  time  zone.  4.5  million  of  our 
people  or  some  43  percent  of  our  state- 
wide population.  This  year  It  has  been 
estimated  that  some  227  Ohio  commu- 
nities are  on  daylight  saving  time — not 
including  our  State  capital— with  day- 
light savings  time  prevailing  In  24  of  the 
88  Ohio  counties. 

We  have  an  Instance  this  year,  how- 
ever, which  is  symbolic  of  the  need  for 
action.  Bamesville,  Ohio,  a  town  of 
4.425  population  located  105  miles  south- 
east of  Cleveland.  Is  split  between  two 
times.  Half  the  community  is  on  east- 
ern standard  time  and  the  other  half  Is 
on  eastern  daylight  time.  The  town  gov- 
ernment, school  district,  and  churches 
observe  eastern  standard  time  while  most 
businesses,  the  banks,  and  local  factories 
have  pushed  their  clocks  1  hour  ahead  to 
eastern  daylight  time.  Like  Patrolman 
Beryl  Giesey  says: 

You  don't  know  If  you  arc  coming  or  go- 
ing half  the  time. 

Within  10  miles  of  Bamesville,  the 
Rand-McNally  Atlas  shows  20  Ohio  com- 
munities In  4  counties,  5  of  which  are  on 
eastern  standard  time  and  15  on  eastern 
daylli^ht  time. 

On  election  day  in  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio  some  polling  places  this  year  were 
open  on  eastern  standard  time  while  oth- 
ers observed  daylight  saving  time.  Also, 
Ohio  liquor  stores  stay  on  eastern  stand- 
ard time  whether  a  community  is  on  east- 
ern standard  time  or  eastern  daylight 
time. 

On  April  23,  1965,  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer said,  In  regard  to  the  time  prob- 
lem : 

We  fear  that  the  Issue  is  too  deeply  rooted 
In  emotion  to  admit  of  a  swift  or  universal- 
ly acceptable  solution.  Perhaps,  though.  It 
Is  comforting  to  know  that  someone  Is  try- 
ing. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  while  my  own 
State  has  to  resolve  the  question  of  who 


observes  daylight  saving  time,  we  should 
in  Congress  at  least  preecrlbe  nationwide 
uniformity  In  the  switchover  dates  and 
pending  bills  would  do  Just  that. 

I  Include  two  articles  on  the  subject 
with  my  remarks: 
(Prom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

Apr.  23,  1Q66] 
Time  Will  Divide  Barnzsvillk  'Tn.  Fall 

Barnebville,  Ohio. — While  other  Ohio 
communities  dealing  with  daylight  saving 
time  (d.8.t.)  this  Sunday  will  quickly  get  over 
their  confusion,  time  befuddlement  lasts 
until  fall  In  this  Belmont  County  community 
of  4,400.  The  town  Is  106  miles  southeast  of 
Cleveland. 

Half  the  town  will  switch  to  light-preserv- 
ing hours  while  the  rest  remains  on  eastern 
standard  time  (eji.t.) . 

The  village  council  for  the  10th  year 
turned  deaf  ears  on  pleas  to  end  the  con- 
fusion. In  fact  It  has  added  to  the  problem 
by  letting  the  town  clock  alone  while  chang- 
ing council  meeting  hours  to  an  hour  later 
than  normal. 

Mayor  Victor  Peddlcord  admits,  "It  is  con- 
fusing." but  declines  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  daylight  saving  time. 

The  problem  can  be  attributed  to  geog- 
raphy. About  half  the  residents  of  Bames- 
ville who  hold  jobs  out  of  town  work  In  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio,  which  annually  remains  on 
slow  time,  while  the  other  half  work  In 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  which  swltohes  to  fast 
time.  Bamesville  Is  about  half  way  between 
the  two  cities. 

So.  the  town  government,  school  dliitrlct. 
churches  and  some  businesses  will  again 
operate  on  slow  time.  But  factories,  banks, 
and  other  businesses  here  set  their  clocks 
ahead. 

A  buslnes.sman  noted  that  residents  will 
not  know  until  they  visit  the  stores  on  Mon- 
day which  will  be  open  at  what  hours.  He 
said,  "Things  will  be  a  mess  again." 

[Prom   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

Apr.  14,  1966) 

Time  Is  Out  or  Joint 

(By  Howard  Preston) 

There  Is  a  bill  pending  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  should  interest  you  if  you  own  a 
watch  or  care  what  time  it  Is.  It  Is  S.  1404. 
which  seeks  to  establish  uniform  dat^  for 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  daylight  saving 
time  where  it  is  observed  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  still  doesn't  get  to  the  very  root  of 
the  problem  which  Is  that  31  States  observe 
changes  in  time  to  taie  advantage  of  extra 
daylight  In  the  months  of  good  weather 
while  19  States  do  not.  This  complicates 
horribly  the  time  structure  for  people  who 
travel,  make  telephone  calls  based  on  a 
time  setting,  who  must  direct  shipments. 

But  the  bill.  If  passed,  will  unravel  the 
time  snag  to  the  extent  of  putting  the 
31  participating  States  on  the  same  schdule. 
In  1964.  for  example.  16  States  started  day- 
light saving  time  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April 
and  ended  It  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 
This  Includes  Ohio. 

As  every  Ohlan  knows,  this  Isn't  the  whole 
story.  Not  all  of  Ohio  changes  to  daylight 
saving  time.  There  Is  no  absolute  line  of 
demarcation.  The  daylight  saving  time  sec- 
tions are  on  a  hlt-sklp  basis.  This  scrambled 
time  makes  no  sense. 

On  April  25  next,  some  100  million  Ameri- 
cans win  advance  their  clocks  and  watches 
and  thus  get  out  of  step  with  85  million 
other  Americans  who  either  remain  on  stand- 
ard time  all  year  or  change  to  daylight  sav- 
ing time  at  a  later  date.  It  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  public  Inconveniences  in  America. 

Benjamin  Franklin  is  credited  with  the 
InTentlon  of  daylight  saving  time,  but  he 
never  foresaw  what  could  happen  when  It 


waa  adopted  piecemeal.  It  results  In  theaa 
oddities: 

Pennsylvania  runs  Its  State  business  on 
standard  time  but  some  000  communities  in 
that  State  run  their  offlelal  business  on  day- 
light saving  time.  Railroads  by  law  must 
operate  on  standard  time  but  are  horribly 
out  of  step  In  the  daylight  saving  time  com- 
munities they  pass  through.  During  some 
periods  of  the  year,  west  coast  businessmen 
are  just  ready  to  go  to  lunch  when  east  coast 
businessmen  are  catching  transportation 
home  at  the  end  of  the  workday.  In  Min- 
nesota, some  offices  in  the  State  capltol 
building  are  on  standard  time,  some  on  day- 
light saving  time.  In  Aspen,  Oolo.,  traffic 
tickets  Involved  with  State  violations  must 
be  timed  with  standard  time,  while  local 
violations  are  timed  with  daylight  saving 
time;  that's  because  they  go  before  different 
magistrates. 

You  are  born  and  die  on  central  standard 
time  in  Iowa  but  hospitals  observe  daylight 
saving  time.  Alaska  has  four  time  zones. 
During  both  world  wars.  Congress  ended  the 
time  scramble  abruptly  with  "War  Time." 
England  had  double  summer  time  to  help  the 
war  effort. 

Prom  act  1,  scene  6,  Hamlet:  "The  time 
is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed  sprite.  That  ever 
I  was  born  to  set  it  right."  Shakespeare 
probably  would  have  been  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  S.  1404  and  would  have  written 
his  Senator  at  once. 


The  Concept  of  Justice 

EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMIAN 

OF   CALXFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  l^?eaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  far  too  many  of  our 
citizens  do  not  value  their  rights  and 
freedoms  until  they  are  taken  way  frwn 
them.  For  that  reason.  It  is  most  in- 
structive to  observe  the  (^;)eratlon  of  gov- 
ernments abroad  where  there  Is  often 
little  observance  of  the  rights  and  pro- 
tections which  Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally enjoyed. 

On  July  11  a  fine  column  by  the  dis- 
tinguished reporter  of  International  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Ralph  Kaplan,  appeared  In  the 
Van  Nuys  News  and  Green  Sheet.  In 
that  column  Mr.  Kaplan  r^wrts  the 
stark  difference  in  the  systems  of  Justice 
which  now  prevail  in  Syria  and  Israel. 
We  can  take  some  cwnf ort  from  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Israel  has  learned  the 
lessorvs  taught  by  the  Injustices  of  the 
past  and  provides  the  protection  of  law 
and  fair  procedures  even  to  those  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  that 
valiant  Republic. 

Mr.  Kaplan's  column  follows: 
International  Affairs 
(By  Ralph  Kaplan) 

Adherence  to  the  concepts  of  justice  is  the 
only  meaningful  way  of  coping  with  crime. 
These  include  a  man's  right  to  face  his  ac- 
cusers; know  the  crime  with  which  he  is 
charged;  be  given  an  impartial  trial  and  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  of  his  choice. 

The  study  of  the  legal  system  of  a  coun- 
try proves  the  beet  way  to  discover  whether 
it  is  democratic  or  totalitarian.  TotaUtari- 
anlsm  can  only  exist  In  a  lawless  surround- 
ing.   Communism  and  fascism  show  no  re- 
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conflict  between  nations,  spying  Is 

a  patriotic  act  In  the  eyce  of  the 

ff>r  which  It  Is  done  and  a  dastard  one 

slewed   by   the  enemy.     A  spy.  when 

Is  brought  to  trial  which,  at  least  In 

countries.    Is    conducted    with    dc- 

and   without   cruelty. 

the  nations  hostile  to  ench  other 

iMiiel  and  Syria.     Recently  Syria  and  U- 

c<induct«l  trials  against  alleged  iVTonts 

other.     Both  accused  wrrr   triixl   br- 

mllltary  courts. 

Uleged  Israeli  spy.  EU  Cohen,  was  trltM 

a  closed   military  ooiu-t  and   he  vmvt 

all  and  any  form  of  defense.     The 

Oovernment.  possibly  trying  to  avoid 

revelations  by  a  defense  roun- 

deireed  that  the  right  of  defense  would 

ed  Kll  Cohen. 

SAW    NO    ONE 

French     attorneys     volun- 

thelr  servloee  on  his  behalf  and  truv- 

Syrla  to  defend  him.     They  were  not 

a$owed  to  see  him.     Cohen,  mcoiuvhlle. 

benefit  of  a  lawyer,  was  sentenced  U^ 

ind  despite  worldwide  pleas  for  clcm- 

hanged. 

■  saw  a  foreign  face,  be  It  a  dlplo- 

l4wyer.  Journalist  or  Red  Cross  reprc- 

from  the  day  of  his  arrest   until 

tlon  and  he  died  without  ever  know- 

Lhe  efforts  made  on  his  behalf. 

liuch   for  Syria.     Israel   also  held    Its 

trial  of  an  El  Fatah  terrorist.  Mah- 

who  entered  Israel  on  a  tenvr 

and  fired  on  an  Israeli  patrol. 

represented  in  court  by  a  defense 

nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Ad- 

to  defend   him.     Hejasl   was  found 

m  four  counts  and  wiu  sentenced  to 

The    defense   counsel    appealed    the 

I  entence  on  the  grounds  that  Hejazi, 

requested  a  lawyer  from  Jordan  or 

c  ther  country,  had  been  refused  the 

>f  hJjs  choice. 

irael  military  appeals  court  accepted 

ar^ment  and   ordered  a  new  trial  in 

time    to    give    the    accxised    an 

to  obtain  a  lawyer  of  his  choice. 

is.  therefore,  assured  a  fair  trial 

can  take  comfort  also  from  the  fact 

Israel  has    never    executed    an    Arab 
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NOT   SHARED   BT    SYRIANS 

Cohen's  widow  and  young  children 

no  comfort.     The  Byrians  disposed 

husband  as  they  had  recently  of  an 

citizen  who  was  executed  before 

Consul  could  even  visit  him. 

behavior  patterns  In  law  and 

out  of  Justice  have  always  separ- 

barbarlans  from  the  clvUlaed:   tlie 

dlcUtors  from  the  leaders  who 

their  conscience. 

concern    In    America    for    individual 

lo  deeply  and  prophetically  Incorpor- 

the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  shared  by 

who  follow  the  example  of  most 

4rab  States  by  placing  the  transitional 

of    a    dictatorial    government 

permanent  needs  of  human  society 

individuals. 

is    not    divisible — it     cannot    be 
one   and   denied   the  other.     If   we 
ive  with  the  knowledge  that  Justice 
at  all  times  and  that  cruelty  Is  not 
the  legal  system  of  our  society,  then 
Uke  Syria  should  be  made  to  re- 
method,  or  failing  this,  we  should 
attitude  to  countries  like  Syria. 
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A  Vibrant  Era  of  Opportunity  and 

I  Freedom 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    f'l.ORIIM 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KEI'Ut;sKNT.MlVKS 

Tuesday.  Auffust  3.  1965 

Mr.  PEPPP31.  Ml-.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  StaU-s  is  one  of 
our  most  eloquent  spokesmen  for  the  hu- 
manitarian proKie.ss  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. He  ha.s  demonstrated  thi.s  once 
aKain.  as  he  has  so  many  times  in  the 
vast,  in  the  splendid  addre.s.s  he  has  pre- 
pared for  the  55th  annual  convenlion  of 
Uie  National  Urban  League  at  the  Eden 
Roc  Hotel  In  Miami  Beacli.  I  am  proud 
to  have  this  address  delivered  in  my  dis- 
trict and  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Remark.s  by  Vicf:  Prksidknt  HrnrRT 

HlMIMlRKY 

I  am  deeply  honored  Ui  be  here  tonight 
with  my  friends  of  the  National  Urban 
Le.ifjue. 

This  organlz.'ttlon  wiis  founded  in  1910  in 
tlio  luld.st  of  the  pniprcsslve  era.  You  retain 
tixlay  the  spirit  of  that  era  the  spirit  of 
Innovation,  experlnientrttlon.  aiid  commit- 
ment to  social  justice.  You  are  stlU  on  the 
froiitUnes  of  social  and  economic  reform — 
grappling  with  the  biu;k-  issues  of  employ- 
nxent.  education,  homilng.  lie.-Uth  care,  and 
recreation. 

During  the  years  of  your  founding,  the 
American  people  worked  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Individual  In  a 
time  of  rapid  IndustrtalliMitlon — attemptUig 
to  build  a  social  and  economic  order  free  of 
special  privilege  and  discrimination. 

These  s.ome  Issues  of  social  and  economic 
Justice  concern  the  American  people  today. 

For  the  truth  Is  simply  this:  We  need 
everybody  In  Uxe  difficult  task  of  self- 
government. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  Uie  luxury  of 
squandering  the  resources  of  human  skills, 
intellect,  and  ability  through  discrimination, 
poverty,  dlse.nse.  and  Illiteracy. 

And.  for  the  first  time  in  history,  this 
Nation  possesses  the  Intellectual  resources 
and  economic  pwwer  to  make  every  American 
a  full  partner  In  this  enterprise  of  democracy. 

We  possess  the  knowledge  and  the  wealth. 
But  do  we  also  possess  the  courage  and  com- 
passion to  do  this  Job?  Do  we  have  the  inner 
strength  needed  to  build  a  society  where 
every  citizen  enjoys  an  equal  chance  In  fact — 
and  not  Just  In  theory? 

In  recent  years  the  American  people  have 
demonstrated  their  Intention  to  answer  "yes" 
to  these  questions. 

We  have,  for  exixmplc.  witnessed  the  virtual 
elimination  of  legalized  prejudice  and  dls- 
crmlnatlon  In  America. 

Many  brave  and  cour.icrenus  people,  both 
black  and  white,  have  risked  their  lives,  and 
sometimes  lost  their  lives.  In  carrying  forward 
this  assault  upon  the  barriers  of  legalized 
dUcrlmlnntlon. 

We  can  look  with  pride  upon  the  dignity 
and  compassion,  yes.  even  the  love,  which 
has  characterized  the  efforts  of  these 
courageous  Americans. 

Their  actions  have  demonstrated  that  free- 
dom still  lives  on  these  shores  They  have 
shown  UB  that  the  quest  for  freedom  is  tlie 
strongest  and  most  compelling  force  in  the 
world. 

With  the  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
culminating  in  the  historic  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  case  In  1954 — and  with  the 
series    of    congressional    actions    leading    to 


the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Votlne 
Itlghts  Act  of  1085 — the  initial  phase  of  the 
civil  rlghta  struggle  Is  now  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  until  these  de- 
cisions of  our  aoveriuncnt  are  fully  Impie. 
mented.  But  the  fact  these  decisions  were 
taken  demonstrates.  In  compelling  fashion 
the  Intention  of  the  American  people  to  ban- 
ish legalized  Inequality  and  discrimination 
forever. 

In  recent  years  we  have  niso  witnessed 
what  your  executive  director.  Whitney  M. 
Young.  Jr..  has  termed  the  quiet  revolu- 
tlon  -  a  revolution  stemming  from  the  en- 
couraging increase  of  Negro  enrollmcut  in 
college  and  professional  schools,  from  the 
rising  level  of  Income  among  Negroc;.  from 
the  availability  of  more  challenging  and  re- 
sponsible Job  opportunities,  and  from  the 
declining  rate  of  school  dropouts  among 
Negroes  as  compared  to  the  population  in 
general. 

Everyday  we  encounter  fre.sh  evidence  that 
Negro  Americans  are  succeeding  despite  the 
handicaps  of  prejudice,  of  closed  doors,  of 
Umltcii  or  nonexistent  cducatloiml  oppor- 
tunities, and  of  the  deep  psycliologlcal 
wound  of  being  a  Negro  in  a  period  where 
this  usually  Implied  second-class  citl/.cnshlp 
and  the  back  of  the  bus. 

There  are.  then,  definite  signs  that  our 
country  will  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
every  American  with  the  chance  to  pursue  his 
Individual  destiny  in  a  climate  of  dignity  and 
freedom. 

Yet.  as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In 
his  historic  address  at  Howard  University: 
"For  the  great  majority  of  Negro  Americans— 
the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  uprooted,  and 
the  dispossessed — there  la  a  much  grimmer 
story  •  •  •  for  them  the  walls  are  rising  and 
the  gulf  Is  widening." 

We  are.  In  fact.  In  danger  of  creating  two 
separate  and  distinct  Negro  Americas.  One 
America,  comprised  of  a  minority  of  Negroes 
entering  the  middle  class,  has  Jjeen  the 
beneficiary  of  the  -very  real  progress  we  see 
about  us.  The  other  America,  inhabited 
largely  by  the  residents  of  our  urban  ghottoes 
and  rural  slums,  has  been  increasingly  iso- 
lated from  this  progress — shunted  aside  in 
this  march  toward  freedom  and  Justice. 

In  his  Howard  University  address.  President 
Johnson  set  forth  the  tragic  dimensions  of 
this  American  failure — this  broadening  of 
the  gap  between  the  vibrant  promise  of 
America  and  its  hollow  fulfillment: 

Today  the  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes  Is  twice  as  high  as  among  whites. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  It  was  about  equal. 

Today  the  unemployment  rate  for  Negro 
teenage  boys  is  23  percent  as  against  13  per- 
cent for  whites  unemployed.  In  1948  it  was 
actually   lower  for   Negro   youth. 

Today  the  median  income  of  Negro  fami- 
lies compared  to  whites  Is  lower  than  It  wu 
a  decade  ago. 

Today  infant  mortality  of  nonwhltes  Is  90 
percent  greater  than  whites.  In  1940  It  was 
70  percent. 

Today  the  number  of  white  families  living 
In  poverty  has  decreased  27  percent  since 
1947.  The  number  of  poor  nonwhlte  families 
has  dropped  only  3  percent. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  these  fiicts 
honestly.  The  time  has  come  to  appreciate 
how  we  have  largely  failed  to  make  equal 
opportunity  meaningful  in  many  people's 
lives  as  well  in  the  Nation's  laws.  The  time 
has  come  to  recognize  that  although  our  laws 
are  more  Just  than  ever  before.  Justice  is  for 
many  a  distant  and  unrealized  promise. 

As  we  enter  this  new  phase  of  the  Negro's 
struggle — the  phase  dedicated  to  securing 
economic  and  social  Justice — two  general 
problems  must  be  isolated  and  confronted— 
problems  of  substance  and  problems  of  spirit. 
We  know  that  the  problems  of  substiuice 
are  complex  and  Intertwined.  We  cannot 
Identify  a  single  aspect  of  the  Negro's  life  and 
try  to  deal  with  it  alone. 
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^e  cannot  emphasize  Just  the  need  for 
more  Jobs,  or  better  housing,  or  Improved 
education. 

More  Jobs  cannot  come  without  better 
education. 

Better  education  awaits  stable  families  and 
neighborhoods. 

Stable  families  and  neighborhoods  require 
t)etter  housing  and  health  facilities. 

And  better  housing  and  health  facilities 
call  for  better  Jobs. 

Where  do  you  begin  to  arrest  this  down- 
ward spiral  of  second-rate  education,  func- 
tional Illiteracy,  delinquency,  dependence, 
aod  despair? 

We  can  only  begin  by  attacking  all  these 
Kjclal  and  economic  Ills  at  once. 

We  must  also  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  spirit  which  plagues  the  Negro.  We 
must  understand  that  generations  of  preju- 
dice, deprivation,  disease,  and  subservience 
liave  sown  among  many  Negroes  the  seeds  of 
profound  despair,  apathy.  Indifference,  and 
distrust. 

What  can  we  expect  when  hope  Is  reso- 
lutely crushed  from  the  young,  when  there 
an  no  jobs  even  for  the  educated,  and  no 
homes  In  good  neighborhoods  even  for  the 
hardworking? 

What  can  we  expect  when  a  man's  dally 
regimen  is  a  combination  of  humiliation,  In- 
tuit, and  embarrassment? 

Is  it  surprising  that  authorities  on  human 
rights  emphasize  the  need  to  replace  the  atti- 
tudes of  unimportance  and  Inferiority  with 
the  qualities  of  self-respect  and  self- 
oonfldence? 

The  origins  of  this  crisis  of  the  spirit  lie 
In  old  brutalities.  Its  impact  Is  the  result 
of  past  injustice.  And  its  virulence  Is  sus- 
tained by  present  prejudices. 

So  progress  toward  full  citizenship  will 
oome  not  only  with  liberation  from  discrim- 
ination in  housing,  education,  and  Jobs,  but 
also  with  liberation  of  the  spirit. 

Liberation  of  the  spirit  Involves  the  exer- 
cise of  man's  uniquely  human  capacities:  the 
potentiality  for  creativity  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  excellence.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  produce  not  only  a  climate  of 
equal  rights,  but  one  of  equal  respect  as  well. 

We  make  no  pretense  at  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  must  be  done  to  combat  this 
dual  challenge  of  substance  and  spirit. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Oovernment  are  com- 
mitted to  this  complex  task. 

And  we  know  that  cooperation  must  be  the 
keynote — cooperation  between  public  and 
private,  between  National,  State  and  local, 
between  all  concerned  parties.  Only  such  a 
broad  assault — with  a  sense  of  commitpient 
and  Imagination  unknown  until  now — will 
be  capable  of  altering  this  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  disintegration. 

In  no  area  Is  there  greater  opportunity  for 
eonstructive.  cooperative  relations  than 
President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

We  are  committed  to  mobilizing  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation  to  lift  39  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  pov- 
erty Into  the  fresh,  invigorating  air  of  self- 
sufficiency.  This  is  a  task  worthy  of  a  free 
»nd  compassionate  people. 


And  while  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  pre- 
pared to  carry  much  of  the  burden,  we  know 
that  victory  ultimately  depends  upon  oxir 
receiving  the  enthusiastic  support  of  such 
nongovernmental  groups  aa  the  National 
Urban  League. 

We  are  especially  gratified  that  many 
Urban  League  chapters  have  already  assumed 
responsibility  for  local  antipoverty  programs. 
And  your  continued  assistance  Is  crucial. 

We  need  your  help  in  reaching  the  poOT  and 
demoi>strating  to  them  that  opportunity  for 
«t  new  life  does  exist. 

We  need  your  help  In  developing  neighbor- 
hood organizations  and  block  councils — those 
units  so  vital  In  the  struggle  for  self-suffi- 
ciency and  self-respect. 

We  need  your  help  In  developing  anti- 
poverty  approaches  and  techniques  which 
have  direct  Impact  on  the  lives  of  people. 

We  need  your  help  In  finding  meaningful 
Jobs  for  those  who  participate  in  training 
and  educational  programs — and  in  expand- 
ing bousing  facilities  and  other  allied  com- 
munity services. 

And  we  need  your  help  In  developing  lead- 
ership to  carry  forward  the  war  on  poverty, 
to  plan  and  administer  community  action 
programs — Head  Start  projects,  Job  Corpe 
centers  and  the  like — and  to  develop  con- 
structive recommendations  for  improving  the 
operation  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

Indeed,  we  encourage  constructive  criti- 
cism. We  Intend  to  discard  programs  that 
dont  work.  We  will  expand  those  that  do. 
And  we  are  depending  upon  you  to  assist  us 
In  reaching  these  decisions. 

The  problems  of  substance  and  spirit  re- 
quire all  the  compassion,  commitment,  and 
Ingenuity  we  can  muster.  Our  labors  must 
be  recorded  not  In  the  headlines  of  the  daily 
press  but  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  seldom  read  newspapers  at  all. 

Our  progress  must  be  measured  not  in 
nvunber  of  programs  fiuided  or  dollars  al- 
located, but  In  the  Improvement  In  the  lives 
of  those  afflicted  by  poverty  and  prejudice. 

And,  In  the  end,  our  goal  must  be  to  help 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  Negro  America — 
the  land  left  In  the  backwash  of  recent 
progress — to  step  forward  confidently  Into 
this  new,  vibrant  era  of  opportunity  and 
freedom. 
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LAWS  RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
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purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
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Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
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ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
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Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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Senate  debated  legislative  reapportionment  proposal  and  passed  nine  sundry 
bills,  five  on  calendar  call. 

House  adopted  conference  report  on  voting  rights  bill  and  passed  bills 
increasing  Federal  retirement  and  overseas  teachers'  pay. 


C  mmber  Action 


Senate 


Ro  ame  Proceedings,  pages  18354-18383 

Bil  s  Introduced:  Five  bills  and  two  resolutions  were 
intjoduccd,  as  follows:  S.  3350-3354;  and  S.  Con.  Res. 

44"  ♦S*  Pages  1 8355,  1 8363 

Bil  s  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

I  ..R.  7765,  fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 

mc  Its  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

anc  related  agencies,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  537); 

S  561,  proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 

of  ]  965,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  538) ; 

S  Con.  Res.  44,  authorizing  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  H.  Doc.  198  cntided  "The  Commission  on 
Int(  rgovcrnmental  Relations"  (no  written  report— re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration); 
anc  I 

S  Con.  Res.  45,  authorizing  printing  of  additional 
cop  es  of  "The  Catalog  of  State  Aids  to  State  and  Local 
Go^  crnmcnts,"  and  the  1965  supplement  thereto  (no 
wri  ten  report— referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdiQinistration).  Pog.iasss 

BiL  s  Referred:  13  House-passed  bills  were  referred  to 
app  ropriatc  committees.  pog«  ,  3350, 1 84 1 2 

Pre  iident's  Message — Interoceanic  Canal:  President 
trar  smittcd  first  annual  report  of  the  Adantic-Pacific 
Intc  roceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  and  in  his  mes- 
sag<  reiterated  the  importance  attached  to  pressing  for- 
wari  with  plans  and  preparations  for  a  sea-level  canal. 
Mcisagc,  with  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
Cor  imittee  on  Commerce.  |      p^g.  1 8349 

Hoover  Historical  Site:  H.R.  81 11,  authorizing  the 
esta  )Hslmient  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Monu- 
mert  in  Iowa,  was  passed  without  amendment  and 
clea  ed  for  President's  signature.    •        pog.,  1 8350-1 835 1 

FC( '.:  Senate  passed  with  amendment  S.  1948,  relating 
to  c  )mmissioners,  employees,  and  executive  reservists  of 

the    I'CC.  ^j„  ^  8352-1 8354 

D736 


Statue  of  Liberty:  After  discharging  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  from  its  further  considera- 
tion, Senate  passed  without  amendment  and  cleared  for 
White  House  H.J.  Res.  454,  to  develop  Ellis  Island  as  a 
part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument. 

S.J.  Res.  79,  companion  joint  resolution,  was  then  in- 
definitely postponed.  p„g„  18351-1835J 

Bankruptcy:  By  unanimous  consent  it  was  agreed  that 
FLR,  136,  respecting  statutory  liens  in  bankruptcy;  and 
H.R.  3438,  to  limit  the  priority  and  nondischargeability 
of  taxes  in  bankruptcy,  were  referred  to  Committee  on 
Finance  with  instructions  to  report  thereon  within  30 

^^y*^-  Pog.l83M 

Reapportionment:  Senate  continued  consideration  of 
S.J.  Res.  66,  designating  a  National  American  Legion 
Baseball  Week,  debating  Javits  amendment  No.  367  (as 
an  amendment  to  the  Dirksen  substitute  amendment) 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  ap- 
portionment of  one  House  of  a  State  legislature  on  a 
mixture  of  population,  geography,  or  political  subdi- 
vision factors,  after  statewide  referendum,  but  making 
Supreme  Court  the  final  arbiter  of  whether  the  result 
hears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 
The  Dirksen  amendment  No.  366  (as  a  substitute  for 
the  bill)  proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  allow- 
ing a  State,  by  referendum  vote,  to  apportion  one  branch 
of  its  legislature  on  geography  and  pohtical  subdivisions, 
in  addition  to  the  factor  of  population. 

Paget  18383-18412,  18462,  18463-18471 

Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar.  Senate  passed  five 
bills,  as  follows: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

Currency:  S.  1308,  authorizing  revised  procedures  for 
the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes; 

Federal  Reserve:  S.  1556,  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Goverjiors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  delegate 
certain  of  its  functions; 

Federal  Reserve  banks:  S.  1557,  to  enable  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  invest  in  certain  obligations  of  foreign 
governments;  and 


O'Brien's  Contribatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "O'Brien's  Contribution,"  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  William  S.  White,  and  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

O'Brien's  Contribution 
(By  WUUam  S.  White) 

There  are  two  Incredible  realities  about 
Preeldent  Johnson's  program  In  Congress, 
and  It  Is  a  close  question  as  to  which  Is  the 
more  improbable. 

One  Is  the  profound  and  unexampled  scope 
of  the  legislation  that  has  moved  so  sedately 
and  surely  through  the  Senate  and  House. 
What  Congress  under  Mr.  Johnson's  spur  is 
doing  In  all  fields  of  social  legislation  Is  in 
depth  and  total  meaning  beyond  what  any 
Congress  has  ever  done  for  any  President  in 
any  like  period — not  excluding  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  at  the  top  of  his  i>ower. 

The  other  unreal  reality  is  that  all  this 
is  being  accomplished  with  so  q\ilet,  so  cas- 
ual, an  air  of  professional  competence  that 
the  country  is  hardly  aware  of  the  immense 
alterations  being  made  in  the  whole  fabric  of 
Its  collective  life. 

Five  enactments  of  historic  slgnlflxxmce 
have  already  followed  one  another  in  orderly 
and  ordained  sequence,  as  steadily  and  calm- 
ly as  a  trained  squad  of  men  filing  by  in 
quickstep.  Four  of  these — aid  to  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  Federal  assistance  to  ed- 
ucation in  a  fundamental  way,  medicare, 
and  Negro  voting  rights — had  been  in  one 
way  or  another  sought  for  decades — tot  3 
to  3  decades  in  some  instances,  for  10  dec- 
ades in  the  case  of  civil  rights. 

A  fifth,  the  measure  not  merely  to  broad- 
en Government-aided  housing  but  also  to 
provide  Government  rent  subsidies  to  ten- 
ants, is  so  far-reaching  as  never  before  to 
have  been  proposed  at  all. 

In  any  Congress  one  had  known  in  the 
past  any  one  of  these  huge  bills  would  have 
provoked  a  struggle  to  shake  the  very  walls 
of  the  Capitol.  This  time,  each  one  has 
gone  forward  in  about  the  atmosphere  ot 
strife  and  drama  a  postman  might  stir  in 
making  his  rounds  in  the  suburbs. 

Perhaps  history  will  have  to  determine  the 
ultimate  degree  of  wisdom  or  unwisdom  in 
these  unprecedented  congressional  actions. 
Some  onlookers,  including  this  onlooker,  will 
not  wait  so  long.  They  cannot  down  grave 
anxieties  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  have 
gone  so  far  so  quickly  in  some  of  these  many 
directions.    Anyhow,  we  have  gone  there. 

So,  how  was  it  all  done?  Primarily,  of 
course,  it  was  done  by  an  occupant  of  the 
White  House  whose  skill  in  leading  and 
prodding  Congress  is  matchless  in  our  time. 
But  the  White  House  shelters  more  than  one 
man;  and  the  No.  2  man  in  this  performance 
is  entitled  to  a  great  share  of  credit  or  blame. 


Appendix 

This  No.  2  man  Is  Lawrence  O'Brien,  the 
President's  principal  agent  in  liaison  with 
Congress,  and  before  that,  a  member  of  what 
the  eggheads  around  President  Kennedy 
were  pleased  to  caU,  with  a  certain  conde- 
scension, "Kennedy's  Irish  Mafia."  O'Brien, 
who  loved  Mr.  Kennedy  quite  as  well  as  the 
next  fellow,  also  loved  the  causes  and  the 
country  he  was  supposed  to  represent.  80 
those  causes  and  that  country — and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  too — he  has  served  with  signal 
loyalty  and  high  ccwnpetence.  If  the  record 
of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Johnson  Con- 
gress is  extraordinary — emd  all  can  agree  on 
that  much,  at  least — extraordinary  has  been 
O'Brien's  contribution  to  it. 

No  man  has  so  ably  embodied  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Kennedy  to  the  Johnson  era. 
And  no  man  has  done  his  full  duty  with  less 
cocktail-circuit  posturing  and  self-promo- 
tion. The  reason  is  not  dreadfully  hard  to 
find.  O'Brien  is  a  true  professional;  he  is 
concerned  with  results  and  not  with  doc- 
trinal hairsplitting  and  ideological  hissing 
matches. 

And  BO  nobody  has  had  to  draw  him  a  little 
map  of  the  trails  through  that  tough  terrain 
where  the  bureaucratic  jimgle  merges  with 
the  legislative  jungle  up  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Washington's  Money  Birds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
constituent  sent  me  an  aiticle  from  the 
current  Harper's  magazine,  "Washing- 
ton's Money  Birds"  by  Larry  L.  King,  a 
very  capable,  perceptive,  and  Interesting 
writer  on  political  and  other  matters.  I 
was  requested  to  have  the  article  Inserted 
In  the  Record.  It  deals  with  matters  of 
Interest  to  all  the  Members,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the  article  In 
the  Appendix. 

The  article  follows : 
Washington's    Monet    Bmos — A    Guide    to 
THE  Lobbyist  Americanus  and  His  Pred- 
atory Pttrstjits 

(By  Larry  L.  King) 
In  all  the  139,581  listings  contained  in 
the  Washington  Yellow  Pages,  the  WOTd 
"lobbyist"  appears  not  once.  One  might  er- 
roneoiisly  conclude  that  the  Lobb3rist  Amer- 
icanus, like  the  Goldwater  mystique  and  the 
whooping  crane.  Is  becoming  extinct.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  though  exactly  how  many 
lobbyists  are  at  work  in  Washington  is  a 
mystery.  In  1962  almost  1.200  individuals 
and  organizations  filed  reports  with  Con- 
gress of  lobying  activities;  on  the  average, 
however,  less  than  400  such  reports  are  filed. 
About  600  persons  or  groups  are  currently 
registered  under  the  Lobbying  Act  of  1946. 
Although  the  vagaries  of  that  act  make  an 
accurate  head  count  impossible,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  lists  some  4,000  national 
organizations  now  foraging  on  the  Potomac, 
and  another   75,000   local   associations  set- 


tled in  grassroots  nests,  whence  periodic  del- 
egations descend  on  Washington. 

Among  the  national  groups  which  have 
not  filed  spending  reports  in  most  years  are 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the 
American  Public  Power  Association.  Some 
of  the  Nation's  largest  defense  contractors, 
while  maintaining  more  Washington  suites 
than  Alabama  has  outside  agitators,  neither 
register  as  lobbyists  nor  rejwrt  expenditures. 
Yet  no  one  has  whistled  for  a  cop  because 
more  than  likely  no  laws  are  being  broken. 

The  law  covering  lobbying  activity  is  more 
flab  than  muscle;  with  similar  legislation  on 
the  books  for  homicide,  Murder,  Inc.,  would 
be  listed  on  the  stock  exchange.  The  title. 
"Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act,"  is  a 
misnomer.  It  is  not  regulatory,  but  a  mere 
disclosure-of-expenditures  requirement.  No 
Government  agency  is  charged  with  seeing 
that  lobbyists  file  accurate  reports,  if  at  all. 
Reporting  Is  willy-nilly.  Filed  reports,  11 
they  come  in,  gather  dvist  along  with  affi- 
davits from  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  Nobody 
is  designated  to  report  violations;  nobody 
does. 

No  lobby-control  legislation  of  any  kind 
was  introduced  untU  1913.  Thirty-three 
years  crawled  by  before  oiu-  statesmen  gave 
us  a  Lobb3rist  Act.  Not  even  Teapot  Dome 
caused  any  serlotis  official  twitches  toward 
reform.  Committee  reports  acc<Mnpanylng 
the  1946  Lobbying  Act  opened  escape  hatches 
big  enough  to  free  vast  multitudes  to  behave 
as  they  wish.  "The  act,"  the  reports  read, 
"does  not  apply  to  organizations  whose  ef- 
forts to  influence  legislation  are  merely  in- 
cidental to  the  purpose  for  which  formed." 
Congress  bought  the  Itmguage.  It  was  this 
convenient  verbiage  which  later  prompted 
Senator  John  Kennedy  to  judge  the  1946  act 
"practically  worthless"  and  peppery  Senator 
William  Proxmire  to  dismiss  it  as  "a  farce." 
Though  bills  have  been  introduced  for  19 
consecutive  years  to  make  the  law  more 
meaningful,  they  have  quietly  withered  on 
the  vine.  "Nobody."  says  Congressman 
Morris  Udall,  Arizona  Democrat,  "is  lobby- 
ing lor  them." 

from    GOLF   TO    THE   CLAD    HAND 

It  must  be  emphasized  at  the  start  that 
there  is  no  "typical  lobbyist."  Evelyn  Dub- 
brow  of  the  Ladies  Garment  Wc«-kers  is  a 
kindly  little  woman  who  3rou  feel  is  on  tlv 
verge  of  urging  you  to  eat  your  chicken  soup: 
free-lance  public  relations  woman  Lucy 
Cummings  is  a  statuesque  blonde  who  might 
cause  male  heads  to  turn  at  a  quarterly  con- 
ference of  Methodist  Bishojw.  Former  Con- 
gressman Charles  Brown,  of  Missouri,  who 
represents  among  others  ASCAP  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  is  a  debonair 
gentleman  you  never  would  suspect  of  hav- 
ing once  traveled  the  Ozarks  as  agent  lor 
hillbilly  singer  Eddie  Arnold. 

Just  as  there  Is  no  stereotyped  lobbyist, 
neither  Is  there  a  wholly  uniform  approach 
to  influence  Congress.  While  some  outfits 
spend  small  fortunes  showering  Congressmen 
with  elab<M^te  sllckpaper  color  brochures, 
others  are  certain  these  find  their  way 
promptly  into  wastebaskets,  unseen  by  legis- 
lators' eyes.  Where  one  lobbyist  will  angle 
to  i^ay  a  round  of  golf  with  a  Congressman 
in  the  same  week  his  special  cause  is  coming 
to  the  floor  for  vote,  another  might  consider 
the  approiwdi  too  transparent.  Feminine 
pulchritude  sometimes  plays  a  part.  A  stun- 
ning redhead  was  introduced  to  the  lobby 
game  by  a  flrm  which  hired  her  to  exhibit 
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Lobby^g  goes  well  with  prior  service  in 
Though    some    former    Members 
by  well-heeled  concerns  at  flve- 
these  constitute  the  cream  of 
birds  of  abiindant  congres- 
or  with  more  or  less  direct 
high  station.     More  prevalent 
stcure  variety  of  ex-Congressmen 
out  after  serving  one  to  four  terms, 
rettimlng  to  home  mud  bogs, 
Eu;cordance  with  prevailing  mores  he 
expected  to  take  a  PR  Job  in  the 
works  or  become  a  working  court- 
he  hastily  prints  cards  ascribing 
■  talents  as  a  "legislative  coun- 
"Washlngton  representative" — with 
his  briefcase,  hatband,  or  rumpus 
xls  Bubiirban  home.    If  the  rejected 
xad  foresight  enough  in  his  better 
with  special  favor  on  some  par- 
ganlzatlon,  he  may  be  tossed  a  re- 
X)ne  ex  post  facto  in  the  form  of  a 


laix  yer 
hiiiself 


O  1 


rei  alner.i 

or  linary  "Lame  Duck  Emeritus"  trades 
p  ersonal  knowledge  of  Capitol  HllL 
zt  s  about  the  desks  of  former  col- 
1  ?ho.  asking  not  for  whom  the  bell 
sympathy  for  their  fallen  comrade, 
d  may  lose  old  contacts  to  secure 
with   an  Assistant  Deputy  Under 
of  Defense  for  the  procurement  of 
or  to  entice  former  colleagues  to 
d  rlnka  for  the  purpose  of  Impress- 
ting  client  who.  hopefully,  wlU  re- 
lative pine  thickets  bedazzled  over 
hall-fellow    lugs    his    Washington 


however,  contacts  are  cultivated 
_     piirposes  and  to  accumulate 
Intelligence   which    the   knowing 
convert   to  cash   dollars.     Is  the 
'.  *ower    Conunisslon    favorably    dls- 
grantlng  a  pipeline  to  a  certain 
gas  compkny?     Will  a  rxmiored  congressional 
investlga  ion  cause  the  public  to  lose  confl- 
javings  and  loan  companies?     WUl 
Works  Committee  recommend  a 
on  dlesel  fuels  in  a  new  highway 


Prank  Heard,  a  Texan  who  served  on  the 
tax-Iaw-v  rltlng  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
was  Ivu-ed  from  public  service  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petrc  leum  Institute  at  salary  and  bene- 
fiU  exceellng  $100,000  per  year.  He  earns 
It  by  Infli  lenclng  former  colleagues  to  retain 
the  27  «4-  }ercent  depletion  allowance,  under 
which  oil  :ompanle8  write  off  that  percentage 
In  losses  or  depletion  before  paying  one 
Indlan-hqad  penny  in  taxes. 


The  lot  of  the  "Lame  Duck  Emeritus- 
grows  more  perilous  with  each  season. 
Fledgling  Congressmen  come  in  droves  each 
2  years,  and  the  migration  forces  out  old 
friends  who  beccnne  competitors  for  the  lob- 
bying dollar.  By  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns the  longer  a  lobbyist  is  out  of  Congress 
the  less  influence  he  has  with  current  states- 
men. A  former  Senator,  having  success- 
fully wrestled  a  bill  through  the  House, 
quickly  dropped  word  to  his  Senate  contacts 
not  to  pass  the  bill  In  that  body  until  the 
following  year — a  strategy  enabling  him  to 
renew  his  contract  with  his  client. 

As  faces  in  Congress  change  and  old  favors 
are  lost  to  dust,  men  whose  names  once  In- 
voked claps  of  Capitol  Hill  thunder  cool 
their  heels  in  outer  offices  of  Junior  Senators. 
"I  see  Senator  X  at  a  party,"  a  "Lame  Duck 
Emeritus"  complained  to  me,  "and  he  in- 
vites me  to  drop  by  his  office  for  a  chat  like 
we  used  to  have  when  I  served  with  him. 
But,  dammit,  I  can  not  get  by  the  cordon  of 
clerks." 

Not  all  ex-Members'  lose  their  influence. 
One  highly  regarded  lobbyist  is  former  Sen- 
ator Earl  Clement,  of  Kentucky,  whose 
numerous  blue-ribbon  clients  include  the 
tobacco  Industry.  A  close  personal  friend  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Clement  ixaa 
blood-kin  highly  placed  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety. His  daughter,  Bess  Abell,  Is  White 
House  social  secretary.  His  son-in-law, 
Tyler  Abell.  is  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
and  also  the  stepson  of  columnist  Drew 
Pearson. 

Former  Congressmen  scramble  for  all  va- 
cant lobbying  berths.  In  1962,  when  I  tried 
for  a  time  to  become  a  money  bird  myself, 
several  prospective  clients  put  It  bluntly: 
"We  can  take  our  pick  of  former  Members. 
There's  little  demand  for  you  ex-staffers."' 

KMISSAKIES    FROM    NATIVE    BOGS 

2.  The  "Swamp  Sparrow"  migrates  to 
Washington  from  the  hinterlands  with  the 
preparation  of  each  new  Federal  budget. 
He  may  come  plumed  In  the  feathers  of  hla 
local  civic  Improvement  association,  com- 
missioners court,  or  Local  123  of  United  Pool 
Hall  Rack  Bo3ra  of  America.  By  day  a  sober 
worker  for  mighty  causes  (a  dam  on  the 
creek,  national  park  designation  for  home- 
town meteorite  craters,  a  new  screw-worm 
eradication  plant),  he  Is  transformed  with 
the  setting  sun  Into  a  hybrid  creature,  part 
hard-drinking  conventioneer,  part  callow 
freshman  at  the  Big  Game,  and  part  Peeping 
Tom-at-large.  Certain  to  cause  his  Con- 
gressman loss  of  sleep  ("Show  me  the  bright 
lights,  Charlie.  Back  home  they  roll  up  the 
sidewalks  at  sundown")  and  much  public 
humiliation  ("Walter,  you  get  Ho-Say  Greco 
over  here  for  a  drink  and  111  drop  a  couple 
bucks  on  ya") .  he  wUl  upon  return  to  native 
bogs  alert  everybody  from  the  Taxpayers 
Protective  Association  to  the  Wednesday 
Ladies  Against  Sin  about  the  rapid  decay 
of  morals  and  the  sound  dollar  in  Washing- 
ton City. 

Though  not  always  housebroken,  these  mi- 
gratory "Swamp  Sparrows"  exert  Influence 
on  their  public  men  which  cannot  be  negli- 
gibly measured.  The  Congressman  faced 
with  this  Invasion  may  only  smile  while 
hoping  that  his  visitors  will  eventually  go 
away.  The  discreet  statesmen  who  under- 
stand grassroots  power  will  remain  patient 


'  There  are  noted  exceptions.  John  Helton, 
former  AA.  to  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn.  rep- 
resents the  American  Bankers  Association; 
Lyle  Snader,  ex-Republican  Reading  Clerk 
of  the  House,  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation; Booth  Mooney,  one-time  aid  to 
Lyndon  Johnson,  is  Washington  representa- 
tive for  Texas  millionnaire  and  rlghtwlng 
poobah,  H.  L.  Hunt:  Lacey  Sharp  and  Craig 
Raupe.  long-time  House  A.A.'s.  have  top 
lobby-oriented  Jobs  with  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  Eastern  Airlines  re- 
spectively. 


even  when  the  lobbying  constituent  warm 
of  galloping  soclaUsm.  welfare-stateism,  and 
logrolling,  while  personally  Indtdglng  in  ju 
three. 

This  homegrown  bird  can  get  the  working 
politician  Into  trouble  In  numerous  ways,  a 
few  years  ago,  one  appeared  to  testify  in 
behalf  of  a  local  project  seeking  Government 
funds.  It  was  sponsored  by  my  own  Con- 
gressman. Although  the  constituent's  pre- 
pared statement  was  adequate,  a  cursory 
questioning  touching  on  finer  points  of  the 
proposed  legislation  revealed  him  less  than 
prepared  to  undergo  a  sharp  grilling  In  com- 
mittee. Having  worked  on  the  project,  I  felt 
more  capable  of  facing  questions.  Thus,  in 
giving  the  witness  the  usual  effusive  Intro- 
duction to  the  committee,  I  told  the  Con- 
gressman he  had  "total  hearing  impairment" 
£ind  suggested  that  after  he  had  read  his  pre- 
pared statement,  all  questions  be  directed  to 
me.  The  chairman  nodded.  With  exagger- 
ated lip  movements  and  a  booming  v^jlce 
probably  heard  In  Formosa,  he  bid  my  consti- 
tuent welcome.  The  statement  was  read,  my 
friend  settled  back  cozlly,  and  I  began  to 
parry  the  committee's  questions.  While  I 
thus  performed,  my  visiting  witness  fell  Into 
a  gentle  slumber.  All  went  well  until  a  spec- 
tator 10  rows  behind  us  dropped  a  book  on 
the  floor.  The  dozing  constituent  Jumped 
awake,  overturning  a  plteher  of  Ice  water  and 
four  glasses. 

3.  The  "Prairie  Chicken"  Is  the  breed  of 
money  bird  who  heads  Washington-based 
associations  which  draw  their  main  strength 
from  huge  groups  back  home.  Whether  rep- 
resenting postal  worker,  brain  sxu^eon,  or 
hod  carrier,  he  hibernates  through  most  con- 
gressional business.  But  any  bill  of  direct 
bearing  on  hla  special  constituency  sindB 
him  winging  out  with  great,  wounded  cries. 
He  is  a  shameless  fiexer  of  muscle,  and  good 
at  basic  voter  arithmetic. 

Where  the  "Lame  Ehick  Emeritus"  might 
exhibit  a  quick-draw  hand  at  grog  flasks,  the 
"Prairie  Chicken"  on  his  good  days  will  spvt^ 
in  one  of  Capitol  Hill  cafeterias,  for/one 
gummy  grilled  cheese  sandwich  and  a  cup 
of  tepid  coffee  handed  down  through  a  long 
line  of  malcontent  busboys.  But  this  bird 
pays  due  bills  in  other  ways.  Champion  his 
causes  and  he  will  lay  on  heavy  political 
rewards. 

A  few  years  ago  William  Doherty.  then 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  established  a  policy  of  writing 
paeans  of  praise  to  every  Congressman  who 
voted  for  a  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  postal 
workers.  He  then  reproduced  the  letters  and 
mailed  them  by  the  thousands  to  postal 
workers  in  friendly  Congressmen's  districts. 
Nobody  got  mad.  Almost  every  hamlet  has  a 
post  office,  and  with  It  postal  workers — who 
may  be  the  best  organized  group  In  the  Na- 
tion. They  send  delegations  to  Washington 
to  lobby  their  bills,  they  woiUd  walk  barefoot 
In  snow  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  and 
postal  wives,  not  encumbered  as  are  their 
husbands  by  Hatoh  Act  restrictions,  are 
known  to  make  enthusiastic  campaign 
workers. 

Labor  unions  furnish  willing  bodies  to  mall 
posters,  stuff  envelopes,  and  do  the  thousand 
menial  tasks  required  In  campaigns.  Ken 
Petersen  of  the  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Work- 
ers says:  "We  cant  mateh  management  in 
money  or  in  opportunity  for  social  contacts. 
But  we  can  let  our  Congressmen  know  we've 
got  a  strong  work  force  to  commit  in  cam- 
paigns." Most  Congressmen  are  smart 
enough  to  know  that  any  force  capable  of 
being  committed  for  them  also  could  be 
committed  against  them. 

Some  "Prairie  Chickens"  offer  speechwrlt- 
Ing  services  to  friendly  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  Beneflts  accrue  to  all  hands.  The 
lobbyist  gets  his  message  told  In  congres- 
sional Chambers  and  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAi,  Record.  The  solon  gets  credit  for  ex- 
pertise, perhaps  a  newspaper  headline,  and 
surely   a  document  handily  reproduced  for 


purposes  of  propagandizing  voters  of  a  par- 
ticular group. 

L.  Dan  Jones,  of  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association,  often  sees  his  prose  in  con- 
nesslonal  docimients,  though  the  words  are 
^^ited  to  public  men.  Dale  Miller,  the 
President's  friend  and  current  reigning  king 
of  lobbyists,  has  prepared  committee  testi- 
mony for  countless  Congressmen  dead  and 
alive.  The  practice  is  common.  Tliis  kind 
of  thing  carried  to  extremes  can  be  embar- 
rassing :  A  border  State  Congressman  was  in- 
dicted m  1962  for  allegedly  having  accepted 
110.000  from  a  flnance  company  to  make  a 
gpeech  on  the  House  floor.  His  conviction 
was  reversed  on  appeal,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  had  left  Congress  In  disgrace. 

RESPONSE   FROM    THE   MASSES 

Sometimes  the  tactics  of  the  organizational 
lobbyists  backfire.  Senator  Stephen  M. 
Young  received  thousands  of  letters  from 
Ohio  urging  him  to  oppose  two  bills  con- 
cerning the  railroads.  Though  the  letters 
mentioned  no  organizations  and  the  mes- 
sages varied,  each  of  them  Incorrectly  listed 
the  Senator's  middle  Initial  as  "A."  It  was 
easy  to  trace  the  pressure  campaign  to  a 
lobbying  group.  A  Minnesota  Senator  re- 
ceived 900  telegrams  In  2  days  for  a  bill  fa- 
vored by  oil  companies,  and  found  on  inves- 
tigation that  most  of  the  wires  were  sent 
without  knowledge  of  the  purported  send- 
ers— and  had  been  charged  to  a  corporate 
firm's  telephone  number.  In  1956  Massa- 
chusetts Senators  got  dozens  of  telegrams 
opposing  a  social  sec\irity  bill,  the  wires  uni- 
formly spelling  "amendment"  with  a  double 
"m."  Many  of  the  alleged  authors  proved  to 
have  no  idea  telegrams  had  been  sent  in 
their  names. 

Though  Congressmen  often  insist  they 
don't  make  decisions  "by  weighing  pounds 
of  letters,"  Republican  Representative  Har- 
old R.  Collier,  of  Illinois,  disagrees.  "We 
ask  other  Members  what  their  mall  is  like." 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  working 
through  its  thousands  of  local  chapters,  In- 
imdated  Congress  with  almost  a  million  mes- 
sages favoring  the  Landriun-Grlffin  labor 
reform  bill.  It  passed  by  only  six  votes. 
One  southern  liberal  told  me,  "I  didn't  want 
to  vote  for  that  bill.  It  was  punitive.  But 
the  chamber  sold  Jimmy  Hoffa  to  the  public 
as  the  bogeyman.  I  never  got  so  much  mall 
in  my  life."  Mall  stimulated  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  militant  rightist 
groups  this  year  stalled  efforte  to  pass  legis- 
lation controlling  the  questionable  sale  of 
firearms. 

(4)  The  "White-Bellied  Booby"  is  largely 
indigenous  to  southern  California,  Texas,  the 
rickets-and-boU-weevll  South,  and  selected 
thlckete  of  the  Midwest.  This  sharp-eyed 
creature  espies  in  Congress'  every  act  a 
sinister  plot  to  destroy  the  Republic,  crack 
the  Liberty  Bell,  and  contaminate  the  Amal- 
gamated Flag  Stitehers  of  America.  Anyone 
blind  to  these  dark  visions  is  suspected  of 
favoring  peace,  treason,  and  the  reading  of 
poetry. 

Most  militant  Tightest  groups  are  not  on 
registered  lobby  rolls.  (Many,  in  fact,  receive 
special  tax  beneflts  as  educational  founda- 
tions—a  practice  being  looked  upon  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  with  an  Increasing- 
ly jaundiced  eye.)  But  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  group  they  torment  Congressmen 
with  excess  stomach  acidity. 

My  office  was  once  flooded  by  letters  pro- 
testing Operation  Water  Moccasin — described  • 
as  a  hairy  plot  by  which  thousands  of  for- 
eign troops  ("Including  Congolese  riflemen 
In  loincloths")  would  capture  the  whole  of 
Georgia  under  the  United  Nations  flag.  This 
wovUd  "preview  U.S.  surrender  to  an  inter- 
nationalist one  world  government."  The 
story,  sounding  as  if  It  originated  with  some- 
body full  of  Mexican  boo  smoke,  came  to 
prominence  In  "The  Independent  Ameri- 
can"— a  Louisiana-based   fright-sheet  pub- 


lished by  a  former  New  Orleans  public-rela- 
tions flak  so  far  out  be  cmce  accused  Barry 
Goldwater  of  being  "tinged  with  socialism." 
It  took  q>eecbes  in  Congress,  statemento 
from  the  Pentagon,  a  network  television  doc- 
umentary, and  many  weeks  to  establish  the 
truth:  Operation  Water  Moccasin  was  a  rou- 
tine fleld  exercise  observed  by  about  200 
military  officers  from  friendly  foreign  powers. 

In  1962,  rightists  sent  hundred  of  tele- 
grams to  Washington  urging  Congressmen 
to  forgo  ito  normal  adjournment.  The  objec- 
tive was  to  prevent  some  mysterious  "they" 
from  handing  the  government  over  to  Russia 
once  the  legislators  packed  off  for  home. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  self-styled 
fuehrer  of  the  American  Nazi  Party,  often 
hand  carries  his  mimeographed  sheete 
preaching  white  supremacy  and  anti-Semi- 
tism through  Capitol  corridors.  Gerald  L. 
K.  Smith's  Christian  NationaUst  Crusade  Is 
represented  by  a  grandmotherly  little  type 
whose  outward  serenity  vanishes  when  she 
begins  to  reveal  Communist  conspiracies  yet 
xinknown  to  Mao  Tse-tung.  Though  persist- 
ent, these  birds  have  little  more  influence  on 
Congress  these  days  than  Billy  James  Hargls 
has  on  Vatican  City.  Largely  their  activity 
Is  conflned  to  fundralsing  dinners  where  the 
faithful  exhort  against  wasting  tax  money 
shooting  bric-a-brac  at  the  moon;  compiling 
charts  registering  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
canism of  Individual  Congressmen;  or  circu- 
lating books  with  titles  like  "My  Son  the  Red 
Dupe"  and  "Yest«xlay  East  Berlin :  Tomorrow 
Teaneck,  N.J."  The  "White-Bellied  Booby" 
does  put  in  numerous  appearances  to  alert 
the  Ho\ise  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee or  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee to  the  more  fashionable  menaces  of  the 
moment.* 

THE  ONXS  WHO  MATTER  THE  MOST 

Until  now  I  have  concentrated  on  the  more 
common  of  the  species,  those  money  birds 
noted  primarily,  though  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively, for  noise  and  nuisance  value.  The 
following  three  classiflcatlons  must  go  in  a 
higher,  more  celestial  category.  More  often 
than  not  they  gravitate  directly  to  the  true 
soxirces  of  power,  conducting  themselves  with 
great  efficiency  and  determination.  They  are 
calmer,  more  confident,  and  usually  smarter. 
These  are  the  birds  who  personally  get  things 
done. 

5.  The  "Hawk  Owl,"  commonly  known  as 
the  lawyer-lobbyist,  is  a  Washington  phe- 
nomenon. A  few  eminent  and  respected  ones 
are  active  in  the  actual  practice  of  law,  but 
others  come  before  the  bar  principally  in  the 
Metropolitan  Club  or  the  Mayflower  cocktail 
lounge.  Almost  all  of  these  birds  are  ex- 
tremely affiuent  and  gregarious. 

Old  New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  heads  who 
have  perfcH-med  well  for  their  country  are 
prominent  among  the  "Hawk  Owls."  Oscar 
Chapman,  President  Trvunan's  Secretary  of 
Interior,  represents  cliente  ranging  from  the 
American  Taxicab  Association  to  Mexican 
sugar  Intereste  to  a  firm  in  Zaandam,  Hol- 
land. Donald  S.  Dawson,  Truman's  one-time 
White  House  aid,  heads  a  law  firm  repre- 
senting insurance,  flnance,  and  transporte- 
tion  interests — as  well  as  a  gift  shop  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  sugar  flrms  in  India,  and 
the  Hilton  Hotel  Corp.  Clinton  M.  Hester 
(once  top  man  in  the  CAA  under  President 
Roosevelt)  of  the  law  firm  of  Hester,  Owen  & 
Crowder  (representing  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers. U.S.  Brewers  Association  among  others) 
for  years  turned  his  palatial  southern-style 
mansion  in  the  Virginia  mountains  over  to 


*If  rightiste  do  nothing  else  they  provide 
work  for  defeated  Congressmen.  John  H. 
Rousselot,  ex-Member  from  Califco-nla,  is  an 
organizer  for  the  John  Birch  Society;  E. 
Franklin  Foreman,  a  one  termer  from  west 
Texas  who  once  branded  28  of  his  colleagues 
"Pinkos,"  is  a  paid  executive  for  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action. 


congressional  aids  for  an  annual  weekend 
caper  there.  The  working  cogs  of  thr  Hill 
danced  around  the  clock  to  alternating  Jazz 
and  hillbilly  bands;  tables  were  laden  with 
the  finest  cured  ham.  smoked  oysters,  shrimp, 
and  fried  chicken — with  uniformed  cooks 
standing  by  to  work  artistry  on  steaks  pre- 
pared to  individual  taste.  Liquor  was  avail- 
able in  abundance.  For  health  fanatics  there 
were  golfing  and  horseback  riding.  Colum- 
nist Drew  Pearson  wrote  of  It  as  a  boondoggle, 
after  which  alarmed  Congressmen  required 
of  their  aids  more  plebian  tastes. 

The  largest  lawyer-lobbyist  in  town  these 
days  Is  Abe  Fortas.  a  bearish  sort  of  man 
who  once  prowled  among  New  Deal  agencies 
in  varied  Jobs  and  who  is  now  Lyndon  John- 
son's most  trusted  adviser  outside  official 
circles.  Fortas,  who  represente  the  Com- 
missioner of  Baseball,  Lever  Bros.,  National 
Retail  Merchante.  and  Callfomlii  Finance, 
is  a  man  the  President  turns  to  in  crisis.  It 
was  Fortas  whom  Johnson  summoned  to  the 
White  Ho\ise  dxuring  the  1964  campaign  when 
a  key  aid  was  arrested  on  a  morals  charge;  he 
is  a  frequent  caller  at  the  White  House  by 
backdoor  routes  when  tha  President  feels 
need  of  companionship  or  a  sounding  board. 
Another  successful  lawyer-lobbyist,  former 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Scott  W.  Lucas  of 
Illinois,  says,  "The  Senate  Is  a  club  and  you're 
a  member  until  you  die — even  if  you  get 
defeated  for  reelection.  I  can  see  anybody 
in  the  Senate  almost  anytime." 

6.  The  elite  among  Washington's  money 
birds  is  the  "Potomac  Night  Flier."  A  most 
urbane  fowl,  he  is  extremely  adaptable  to 
the  mores  of  the  moment.  He  owns  a  set 
of  golf  clubs  gathering  dust  since  late  1960, 
a  defiated  pigskin  tmklcked  since  November 
1963.  and  right  now  he  Is  big  for  square- 
dancing,  barbecue,  and  10-gallon  hats.  He 
is  found  at  every  social  event  worthy  of  re- 
porting by  Betty  Beale  In  the  Washington 
E^renlng  Star,  is  active  in  at  least  1  of  the 
50  Stete  societies  in  Washington,  holds  an 
associate  membership  in  the  National  Press 
Club,  and  habitually  chooses  a  mate  who 
social  climbs  the  way  Justice  Douglas  goes 
at  mountains. 

The  most  "in"  lobbyist  in  Washington 
these  days  Is  a  highly  social  specimen.  Tall, 
whlte-maned,  mild-mannered  Dale  Miller  Is 
a  genuine  son  of  a  lobbyist  whose  father  got 
Lyndon  Johnson  his  first  Washington  Job 
as  secretary  to  a  Congressman.  He  has  been 
the  President's  friend  for  30  years.  Miller 
has  had  it  all:  a  bridge  fcH'  which  he  secured 
$600,000  in  Federal  funds  has  been  named 
after  him;  his  daughter  works  on  the  White 
House  staff;  his  wife  Scooter  has  replaced 
Perle  Mesta  as  Washington's  most  adept 
hostess;  the  President  tebbed  him  to  be  his 
inauguralchalrman;  and  the  Johnson  daugh- 
ters call  him  Uncle  Dale.  When  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  arrived  at  the  Capitol  for 
the  Inauguration  last  January,  scuttling 
along  only  six  paces  behind  came  Dale  and 
Scooter  Miller.  Appropriately,  a  mllltery 
band  struck  up  "Happy  U&ys  Are  Here  Again." 
In  perhaps  the  most  impressive  performance 
of  a  historic  day.  the  Millers  managed  not  to 
smile. 

Lobbyist  Miller  does  not  hold  with  the 
theory  that  friendships  of  persons  highly 
placed  are  a  big  factor  In  successful  opera- 
tions on  the  Potomac.  "I  think."  he  says,  "a 
person  acquires  Influence  in  Washington 
through  Integrity  and  effort — not  through 
contacts."  Mr.  Miller  does  not  say.  how- 
ever, whether  he  believes  in  a  flat  earth  and 
werewolves. 

BILLIE   SOL   THE   KINGBIRD 

7.  It  is  the  "Kingbird"  who  most  fre- 
quenUy  runs  afoul  of  the  law  In  Washington 
circles.  Billie  Sol  Bstes  is  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  get-rich-qulck  tycoon  who.  in 
over  his  head,  misrepresents  himself  to  pub- 
lic men  until  he  drags  them  down  with  him. 
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the  personal  scars  of  Billie  Sol.     I 
t  him  on  the  streets  of  Pecos,  Tex., 
,  shortly  after  he  began  to  take  on 
airs.     Typically,  I  was  campaigning 
candidate    for    Oongrees.    wtio    was 
without  Estes'  support.     In  In- 
years  Estes  did  not  sui>port  the 
one  year  he  offered  campaign 
»  a  county  Judge   In   the  hope  the 
'  fouiA  run  against  the  CXtngressman 
Suddenly,  In  1960.  BUlle  Sol  b^gan  to  court 
us. 
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first  hired  a  lawyer  who  had  been  our 
manager  for  many  years.     Soon  the 
was  asking  his  Congressman  to  help 
kpotty  problems  client  Estes  had  with 
on  cotton-acreage-allotment 
and  Importation  of  bracero  workers 
The  Congressman  was  urged 
the  State   Department  to  help   the 
of  Christ  (in  which  Estes  was  front- 
.clal  angel)  gain  permission  for  its 
to  enter  Tanganjrlka. 
Congressman    acceded    to    each    re- 
why  not?    He  performed  slml- 
dally  for  boatloads  of  constituents 
thought  nothing  of  asking  their  public 
nui  errands  they  wouldn't  require 
Additionally,  Estes  came  with 
credentials.     The  national  Jimlor 
at  Oomznerce  had  named  him  one 
lotion's  Ten  Outstanding  Yoxmg  Men; 
the  Ford  Foundation  In  gifts  to 
:  he  had  been  eulogized  down  to 
by  magazines  and  newB{>apeTs  for 
business    practices.     He    piously 
mixed  bathing  in  the  pool  at  his 
home,  refused  all  nicotine  and  liquor, 
used  strong  language.     As  one  who 
listes'  guests  at  a  couple  of  Wash- 
llnneiB.  I  can  attest  they  were  quite 
am  sure  they  bad  more  fun  at  the 
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Estes  made  a  $1,500  contribution 
Congressman's   campaign    kitty.     In 
where  one  looks  to  friends  for  help, 
common.     Unconunon,   of   course, 
hlaiself.     Shortly  after  the  con- 
he    was   revealed    to   have   bilked 
je    companies    and    Individuals   of 
of  dollars,  and  to  have  submitted 
"  t  reports.     Testimony  at  the  sev- 
tnals  disclosed  that  he  threatened 
Oovemment  employees,   and  busi- 
ers  through  misuse  of  the  names  of 
J  laced  politicians.     Not  everyone  was 
ii  inocent  victim.     Some  Government 
;,  a  passel  of  btistnessmen.  and  a 
■n    Congressman    accepted    lavish 
money  from  Estes  in  questionable 
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the   Congress   may   not    have   a 
on  high  principle,  only  18  of  its 
have  been  formally  accused  of  cor- 
itloes  since  1900 — and  of  these,  only 
<  barged  with  Improprieties  touching 
c  :ivltle8.    The  truth  is  that  most  na- 
le  rlslators,  harboring  visions  of  them- 
potentlal  Presidents,  find  votes  more 
than  monetary  gain  tied  to  poll- 
Though   239   of   the   434  Bepre- 
and  68  of  100  Senators  are  lawyers, 
■  y  pointedly  shun  fees  or  retainers 
clouiy  "legal  work"  which  might  make 
bel  Lolden  to  special-Interest  clients. 
C  ongressmen    do   not   live   by    bread 
]  Teither  do  most  of  them  manage  to 
o  ficial  emoluments.     True,  they  draw 
annual  salary  and  cash  allowances 
nery,  home-district  office  expenses, 
official  travel.     They  are  accorded  tax- 
employees,  Washington  office  suites 
att|ndant    equipment,    telephone    and 
allowances,     messenger     service, 
swimming       pools,       parking 
transportation  from  their  offices 
Capitol  Building  on  private  subways. 
get   subsidized   haircuts,   radio- 
studios   with    professional    tech- 
neals  In  Capitol  restaurants,  medi- 


cal care — even  boxlike  olive-drab  footlockers 
provided  free,  one  for  each  new  session.  This 
means  Senator  Carl  Hatden,  of  Arizona,  has 
105  footlockers,  scxne  dating  back  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  administration. 

Even  so,  unless  a  Washlngtonlan  is  a  Ken- 
nedy or  Rockefeller,  one  has  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  with  the  Mestas  and  Cafrltzes. 
Congressmen  must  maintain  houses  In  the 
District  as  well  as  back  In  the  mudflats, 
entertain  on  a  sizable  scale,  Invest  In  ward- 
robes complete  through  flsh-and-soup  bibs, 
and  contribute  to  every  charity  bold  enough 
to  beg  alms.  Those  who  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi  often  spend  up  to  $3,000  In  per- 
sonal funds  for  flying  trips  home  on  week- 
ends in  order  to  keep  political  fences 
mended.  Rare  Is  the  Member  who  does  not 
refurbish  his  public  image  through  shows  pf 
benevolence:  a  scholarship  to  the  local  ton- 
sorial  academy  (awarded  in  memory  of 
mother  or  in  the  name  of  a  historical  figure 
long  safe  in  Heaven  from  partisan  Jeers) ,  a 
trip  to  Washington  for  orphaned  paraplegics. 
Thanksgiving  turkey  for  folks  at  the  poor 
farm,  or  flags  certified  as  having  "flown  over 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Building"  to  any  Institution 
owning  a  pole.« 

The  big  money,  of  course,  goes  Into  cam- 
paigning. Neither  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  New 
York  Times,  nor  the  Prophet  Isaiah  knows 
what  it  really  costs  to  run  for  Congress.  Our 
legislators  have  placed  such  miserly  political- 
spending  limitations  on  themselves  they 
must  form  phantom  committees  and  letter- 
head organizations,  and  even  file  official  re- 
ports swearing  lies  In  order  to  stay  within  the 
law  they  made.  A  Senator  from  California 
or  New  York  running  scared  might  easUy 
spend  a  cool  million  in  a  campaign;  some 
rural  Pharaoh  so  long  in  Congress  his  con- 
stituents think  he  Txiles  by  right  of  blood 
might  spend  only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
With  rare  exceptions,  however,  one  cannot 
hope  to  win  a  congressional  race  for  lees 
outlay  than  the  Job's  annual  $30,000  salary. 

Lobbyists  apply  the  balm  to  this  financial 
sting.  It  is  not  given  unto  earthlings  to 
know  how  much  money  changes  hands,  nor 
what  the  private  understandings  are.  for  this 
la  largely  a  cash  trade  without  checks, 
stamps,  or  money  orders.  Lobby  money  often 
buys  tickets  to  fxmd-raising  dinners  where 
guests  have  antled  up  $10  to  $1,000  per  plate 
for  80  cents  worth  of  vintage  roast  beef, 
where  they  keep  one  ear  closed  against  the 
honoree's  2-hour  declaration  of  personal 
modesty  and  the  other  hopefully  cocked  for 
the  opening  strains  of  the  recessional.  No 
Congressman's  bank  account  in  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  Office  in  the  Capitol  may  be  viewed 
by  anyone  unless  approved  by  majority  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  Lobbyists  prefer  their 
gifts  to  be  known  only  to  the  benefactors, 
and  the  law  encourages  false  reporting. 
These  factors  make  it  Impossible  even  for 
the  best  gumshoe  to  know  much  of  political 
finance.* 

When  a  BUlle  Sol  Estes.  Bernard  Goldfine, 
or  Bobby  Baker  comes  along  there  is  panic 
in  the  lobbying  community.  In  1956,  when 
the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  Da- 
kota, dropped  the  bomtwhell  that  he  had 
been  offered  $2,500  to  vote  for  the  Harris- 
Pulbrlght  bUl  to  relieve  natural  gas  of  Fed- 
eral regulations,  after  which  President  Eisen- 
hower vetoed  the  bill  because  "of  arrogant 

*  Capitol  Hill  policemen  fly  many  of  these 
flags  dally  on  poles  erected  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose. It  takes  30  seconds  to  run  up  each 
flag  and  10  days  to  get  a  letter  and  embossed 
certificate  attesting  the  act.  Congressmen 
pay  $3.50  or  $6  for  the  package,  depending 
on  flag  size.  Even  the  Speaker  can't  get  cer- 
tification unless  the  flag  has  actually  flown. 

"Insiders  do  know  that  many  Congress- 
men maintain  political  "slush  funds"  similar 
to  the  $18,000  fund  which  caused  the  great 
outcry  against  Richard  Nixon  in  1952. 
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lobbying  tactics,"  the  anguish  of  membm 
of  the  brotherhood  was  genuine.  ^^ 

Many  lobbyists  feel  they  provide  helpfm 
Information  to  Congressmen  so  harried  br 
constituents'  demands  they  cannot  posalblr 
know  the  details  of  more  than  a  few  of  the 
20,000  bills  Introduced  each  year.  Honert 
Congressmen  admit  they  often  vote  "in  the 
blind"  because  of  skimpy  Information.  Sen- 
ator  Gale  McQee,  of  Wyoming,  is  so  coni 
cerned  he  has  introduced  a  bill  to  give  Mem- 
bers sabbatical  leaves  provided  they  staj 
out  of  their  home  districts  and  spend  the 
time  in  reflection  on  the  Issues  of  our  times 
Texas  Congressman  Wright  Patman  would 
provide  more  staff  help. 

"Too  frequently,"  Patman  says,  "we  take 
the  presentation  of  lobbyists  as  facts  when 
such  Information  Is  really  a  lopsided  plea 
from  selfish  Interests.  Consequently,  we  get 
some  legislation  that  never  should  be 
passed — and  never  would  be  passed  If  (wel 
had  screening  specialists.'* 

WHEN   STAKES   ARE    HIGH 

Though  quick  to  claim  they  perform  valid 
services  for  Congressmen  and  "the  people," 
lobbyists  are  slow  to  submit  supporting  evi- 
dence. The  contention  holds  no  more  water 
than  the  ancient  cry  of  corporations  that 
to  tax  them  "Is  to  tax  all  of  us."  Even 
those  lobbyists  appealing  to  what  I  con- 
sider my  humanitarian  predilections  (higher 
wages  for  the  working  stiff,  benefits  for  the 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  the 
dreamy  causes  of  Isearded  "peacemongers") 
often  turned  to  shrill  war -hawks  when  glar- 
ing across  my  desk  demanding  special  booty. 

Perhaps  this  Is  to  be  expected.  As  the 
courtroom  lawyer  Is  more  concerned  with  a 
favorable  verdict  than  with  the  vagaries  of 
some  obscure  Justice,  so  the  lobbyist  Is  more 
concerned  with  making  his  point  than  with 
giving  all  hands  a  fair  roll  of  the  bones. 
Like  the  professional  football  player,  he  1b 
p>aid  to  win  In  a  league  where  moral  victories 
are  not  tallied  In  the  final  standings.  The 
game  Is  hard  fought,  and  rare  Is  the  money 
bird  who  does  not  stray  from  the  rxilebook's 
teachings   when   victory   Is   near. 

When  the  Landrum-Grlffin  measure  wu 
before  Congress,  representatives  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  actually  had  fist  fights  in 
congressional  waiting  rooms,  Capitol  corri- 
dors, and  cocktail  lounges.  At  the  time  that 
taxes  were  being  Increased  to  finance  the 
national  highway  bill,  railroad  and  trucking 
representatives,  besides  invoking  God's  pref- 
erence, engaged  In  shoving  matches,  shouted 
abuse,  and  carried  spurious  tales  on  the 
enemy. 

Unusual  pressures  are  ai^lled  against 
Congressmen  when  the  stakes  are  high. 
When  Representative  Olin  E.  Teagtte,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, refused  to  go  along  with  a  $100  per 
month  pension  to  every  veteran  of  World 
War  I — regardless  of  length  or  condition  of 
service,  financial  need,  cw  physical  condi- 
tion— many  veterans  condemned  him  as  a 
coward,^  traitor,  and  enemy  of  the  Nation's 
defenders,  although  Teagui  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  Nation's  most-wounded  and 
most-decorated  war  heroes.  Representative 
Patman,  opposing  an  Investigation  of  the 
Nation's  banking  institutions,  was  so  de- 
famed by  mfmy  financial  executives  one 
might  have  thought  he  had  advocated  going 
back  to  animal  pelts  as  legal  tender.  Con- 
gressmen who  have  voted  for  public  housing 
are  reviled  by  prosperous  homebuilders. 
Others  who  voted  for  blDs  opposed  by  the 
AMA  have  been  booed  on  public  platforms 
by  physicians  otherwise  well  versed  in  the 
social  graces. 

Our  public  men,  c(»nlng  to  their  jobs 
through  public  favor,  are  obsessed  with  the 
fear  that  withdrawal  of  the  mandate  will 
grind  their  large  ambitions  to  dust.  Few 
relish  the  Idea  of  being  opposed  by  lobby 
groups    capable    of    turning    against    them 


juj-rds  of  dollars  and  voting  members.  Tlie 
Rotation  to  go  along  to  get  along  Is  great 
^ttlng  two  key  votes,  one  In  favor  of  man- 
cement  and  one  In  favor  of  labor,  merely 
Mret  both  groups  angry  at  different  times. 
n\u  the  Inclination  is  to  cast  both  pearls 
l^ore  the  same  swine — a  strategy  which,  If 
followed  to  its  logical  extension  over  the 
-JIU8.  robs  the  Congressman  of  his  ability 
to  reach  Independent  conclusions  on  many 
puWlc  Issues.  The  man  not  constantly  on 
Lard  against  the  trend  soon  winds  up  the 
cM)tlve  of  numerous  pressure  groups.  This 
may  make  his  reelection  less  painful,  but  It 
aljo  makes  his  value  as  a  public  man  more 
suspect. 

A  Congressman  or  Senator  overly  com- 
mitted to  special  Interest  groups  soon  finds 
himself  regularly  supping  at  their  private 
tables  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He 
may  at  first  reluctantly  accept — and  then 
come  to  consider  his  due — transportation  to 
distant  points,  vacations  at  some  plush  re- 
sort, tickets  to  sellout  Broadway  shows. 
liquor,  vicuna  rugs,  mink  coats,  deep  freezes, 
laslde  tips  on  the  stock  market,  and,  ulti- 
mately,  under-the-table   greenbacks. 

Such  favors  may  be  rationalized  away  by 
recipients  as  tokens  of  admiration  laid  on 
by  true  friends.  But  any  Congressman  who 
has  been  defeated  can  attest  that  many 
Washington  friendships  are  transitory  In  na- 
ture. The  deposed  monarch  who  was  fawned 
over  by  lobby  society  when  riding  high  may. 
following  a  downward  plunge  of  personal 
fortunes,  find  himself  very  lonely  indeed. 
Leea  than  a  week  after  a  former  Congress- 
man of  whom  I  was  fond  ran  afoul  of  the 
electorate,  I  wrote  letters  to  22  men  for 
vbom  he  had  done  substantial  favors  over 
the  years.  The  obect  was  to  raise  $7,000  to 
cover  the  deficit  from  the  Congressman's 
losing  campaign.  The  take  was  a  single  $100 
check  and  no  sympathy  notes. 

While  lobbyists  have  Improved  their 
Image  to  some  extent  over  the  years,  the 
taint  that  remains  on  their  craft  Is  quite 
often  Justified.  Lobbyists  posing  as  news- 
men— a  ploy  allowing  them  to  ask  pointed 
questions  about  their  special  interests — have 
been  tossed  out  of  press  conferences  held  by 
Cabinet  members  in  recent  years.  They  have 
flocked  into  House  and  Senate  visitors'  gal- 
leries in  such  numbers  that  Members  ;in- 
wllllng  to  be  recorded  "yea"  or  "nay"  before 
raeh  watchful  eyes  have  pulled  all  the  pax' 
llamentary  strings  to  avoid  roUcall  votes, 
thereby  depriving  the  public  of  knowing  how 
its  elected  men  srtood  on  vital  Issues  dis- 
posed of  by  voice  or  teller  vote.  Congres- 
Bional  Investigations  have  revealed  that  lob- 
byists often  have  misrepresented  their  In- 
fluence and  contacts  with  top  Government 
officials  when  writing  confidential  reports  to 
their  clients.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without 
lobbyists  persuading  Congressmen  to  write 
or  telephone  Federal  agencies  with  which 
they  have  some  problem.  As  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway  of  the  Library  of  Congress  says: 

"A  telephone  can  from  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman can  paralyze  the  will  of  a  Govern- 
ment executive  and  alter  the  course  of  na- 
tional policy." 

DEALING  IN  FALSE  SKILLS 

A  friend  of  mine  who  Is  a  lobbyist  recently 
told  me,  over  three-to-one  martinis,  of  his 
hard  lot.  "I  guess  we  deal  In  false  skills,"  he 
said.  "We  spend  half  our  time  conning  our 
clients  In  an  att^npt  to  Justify  our  fees, 
and  the  other  half  trying  to  convince  Con- 
gressmen to  act  against  what  some  people 
call  the  public  Interest.     I  wrote  the  other 

day  to  the  B Corp.  on  a  little  matter 

I'm  working  on  for  them,  and  I  worked  In 
something  about  having  "talked  to  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  yesterday.'  Well,  I  talked  to 
him,  all  right.  I  met  him  In  the  Ct^ltc^ 
corridor  and  I  said,  "How  are  you,  Mr. 
Speaker?'  And  be  glanced  up  ftom  some 
papers  he'd  been  shuflllng  and  said.  "Vwy 
well,  thank  you.' "    Then,  as  if  to  oonvlnoe 


himself,  my  friend  said.  *T.t  won't  rank  with 
Plato's  "DlalogueB,'  but  I  did  talk  to  him." 

I  asked  him  why  he  dealt  In.  mock  shows. 
He  was  intelligent,  had  himself  worked  for  a 
Congressman,  and  was  onoe  a  new^iaper 
man.  He  sp^ce  of  mortgages  on  one  hosne, 
three  oars,  the  high  cost  ot  living,  his  in- 
vestment in  time,  children  to  raise  and  edu- 
cate. 

"Would  you  want  your  son  to  be  a  lob- 
byist?" I  said. 

He  gazed  into  his  glass.  "Oh,  I  wouldn't 
object  If  he  retOly  wanted  to."  Then  he  gave 
me  a  sour  grin.  "But  my  daughter" — he 
said — "I  svu-e  wouldn't  want  my  daughter  to 


marry  one." 
We  drank  to  that. 


On  the  B- 


Corp. 


Sonth  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Min- 
ing Congress  Journal,  the  publication  of 
the  American  Mining  Oongress,  has  been 
carrying  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
"Profiles  in  Mineral  Industry  Educa- 
tion." The  July  Issue  carries  an  article 
on  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 
and  Technology  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
Written  by  Edwin  Oshler  and  George 
Rapp,  Jr.,  the  article  outlines  the  en- 
gineering education  ofTered  at  the  School 
of  Mines.  It  also  includes  a  history  of 
the  School  and  other  information  on  tbe 
institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remaito  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  tiling  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Profiles  in  Mineral  Industry  Education — 

South    Dakota    School    of    Mines    and 

Technology 
(By  Edwin  H.  Oshler  and  George  Bapp,  Jr.) 

Presenting  an  engineering  education  as  a 
fusion  of  science,  humanities  and  engineer- 
ing, South  Dakota  School  of  ICnes  and  Tech- 
nology offers  mineral  industries  education  In 
Tnining  engineering,  metallurgloal  engineer- 
ing, geological  engineering  axui  geology.  In 
addition  the  eoUege  offers  degree-granting 
programs  in  physics,  ebemistry,  and  mathe- 
matics, as  weU  as  tbe  following  additional 
engineering  disciplines:  civil,  chemical,  elec- 
trical and  mechanical. 

The  college  facilities  for  mineral  indus- 
tries education  fall  into  two  categories:  phys- 
ical plant  and  field  facilities.  Physical  facili- 
ties are  centered  In  a  new  milUon-doUer. 
Mineral  Industries  Building  occupied  In  1962. 
Well-equipped  latooratcxles  include  those  for 
rock  mechanics,  mineral  dreaslng.  X-ray 
analysis,  and  petrography.  In  addition  to  a 
libraxy  strong  in  mineral  Industries  materials, 
much  that  Is  unique  is  stored  for  study  and 
research  In  the  rock,  mineral,  and  fossil  col- 
lections of  the  Museimi  d  Geology  and  the 
drill  core,  well  log  and  map  coUectlons  of  the 
mining  and  geology  departments. 

Exceptional  field  facilities  are  located  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  for  hardrock  mining 
(both  und«-ground  and  surface) ,  metallurgy, 
and  geology.  Active  mining  operations  in 
the  Black  Hills  include  those  recovering  gtdd. 


metallic  and  nonmetalllc  pegmatite  miner- 
als, uranium,  bentonite  and  rock  products. 

SCHOOL  FOXTMinD  IN    ISSS 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  &  Tech- 
nology was  founded  as  the  Schocd  of  Mines 
for  the  Dakota  Territory  in  1886.  In  its 
early  years  the  coUege  won  wide  acclaim  for 
the  quaUty  of  its  faculty,  its  early  publica- 
tions, and  research  on  the  treatment  of  slll- 
<:eous  ores. 

Early  deveolpment  followed  the  slow 
coiu-se  of  englneermg  and  engineering  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Located  In 
an  active  mining  area  the  school  was  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  minmg  Industry 
and  provided  a  variety  of  testing  services  as 
well  as  broad  technical  and  practical  educa- 
tion. C.  C.  O'Harra,  who  became  i»-esldent 
in  1911,  enlarged  the  college  publication's 
series  and  even  established  a  radio  station  in 
1911  which  began  voice  broadcasting  in  1922. 

Departments  of  mining  engineering  (1901) 
and  metallurgy  (1906)  were  followed  by  clvU 
engineering  (1913),  electrical  engineering 
(1919) ,  chemical  engineering  (1922) ,  geology 
(1934),  geological  engineering  (1943),  and 
mechanical  engineering  (1944) .  Prior  to  the 
establishment  of  geology  and  geological  en- 
gineering as  separate  CTirricuIums.  a  mining 
geology  option  had  been  offered  in  the  de- 
I>artment  of  mining  engineering.  In  addi- 
tion, degree-granting  departments  have 
been  established  in  chemistry  (1943). 
physics  (1944),  and  mathonatlcs  (1967).  A 
graduate  school  was  established  in  1947  and 
M.S.  degrees  are  offered  in  aU  departments. 
All  engineering  currlculums  are  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Pro- 
fessional Development  and  the  college  Is  ac- 
credited by  the  North  Central  Association. 

UNIVEBSITT    HAS   IHREE   MISSIONS 

Historically,  universities  and  c<^eges  have 
been  charged  with  a  threefold  mission:  (1) 
to  discover  new  knowledge — research,  (2)  to 
store  the  accmumulated  knowledge  ot  man — 
libraries  and  museum  collections,  (8)  to 
transmit  knowledge — teaching.  South  Da- 
kota School  of  Mines  &  Technology  has 
Important  roles  In  each.  In  mineral  in- 
dustries research  the  main  emphasis  has 
been  on  rock  mechanics,  stratigraphy,  ground 
water,  pegmatite  mineralogy,  and  mineral 
dressing.  At  present  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mining  engineering  with  the  collab- 
oration of  members  from  ttie  department  of 
geology  and  geological  engineering  have  been 
engaged  In  research  on  the  response  of  rocks 
to  dynamic  loads.  This  work  has  Important 
applications  to  many  engineering  problems 
and  the  staff  has  developed  new  methods  of 
In  situ  testing  of  rocks  and  are  developing  s 
basis  for  relating  the  parameters  of  rock* 
mechanics  to  the  geological  fabric  of  the 
rock. 

The  department  of  geology  and  geological 
engineering  maintains  one  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey's  seismograph  stations. 

COMPUTE    CENTER    USZ3)    FSBQUBRLT 

Frequent  use  is  made  in  both  teaching  and 
research  of  the  facilities  of  the  computer 
center.  At  present.  Prof.  Paul  Qnirk  at 
the  department  of  mining  engineering  Is  di- 
rector of  the  c(»nputatlons  center.  Recent 
research  efforts  depending  heavily  on  digital 
computing  facilities  have  been  in  the  areas 
of  rock  fabric  analysis  and  rock  mechanics. 
Student  problems  have  ranged  from  mineral 
eoon<Knlcs  to  critical  path  methods. 

Modem  engineering  and  science  graduates 
entering  the  mineral  Industries  find  that 
their  Jobs  reqxilre  the  basic  tools  of  commu- 
nication, written  and  spoken  English,  and 
advanced  mathematics.  As  a  consequence. 
a))t  euJTlcxilums  at  the  South  Dakota  School 
at-  Mines  and  Technology  require  advanced 
work  in  English  (speech  and  technical  writ- 
ing) and  mathematics  beyond  calculus.  In 
addition  a  background  In  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  is  required  in  order  to  prepcuv 
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rapid  change  In   the   nature  of  the 

—  faced  by  the  mineral  engineer  has 

ed    a    commensurate    change    In 

industries  education.    Hammer  and 

have  given  way  to  seismograph 

jraph  in  prospecting.    The  special 

of  remote  areas  now  require  less  at- 

than   cost   accounting    and   critical 

]  roblems,  and  the  lower  tenor  of  ores 

->t  the  assayists  skill  but  the  ingenuity 

mineral  dresser.     Mineral   engineers 

of  the  mineral  products  necessary 

economy  are  in  short  supply.     Gone 

free  publicity  for  the  mineral  indus- 

•lich  attended  the  opening  of  the  West. 
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th  century  America  Just  as  gold  did 
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der  to  prosper  our  economy  needs  a 

'.  expanding  mineral  industry.     The 

for   the    technical    manpower    for    a 

expansion  can  come  only  from  the 

il  engineering  colleges  remaining. 

eBoTt  miist  be  made  to  maintain 

cplleges  sufficient  for  the  task. 

"  adlng  commitment  to  this  task 
at  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
md  Technology.     Among  the  many 
alumni  who  have  set  the  standards 
ieding  graduates  to  emulate  are: 
O.  Harder,  vice  president.  Homestake 
Co.;  manager.  Black  Hills  Operations. 
P.   Malone,   director   of   research. 
Insurance     C!o.;     past    president. 
Geophysical  Union. 
O.  Wlkle.  chief  metallurgist.  Brush 
-  Co. 

Surbeck,  partner,  Hughes  Hub- 
&Read. 
_  as  W.  Puerstenau.  professor  of  metal- 
t  niverslty  of  California, 
o'd  O.  Pllttle,  vice  president  of  ex- 
ploratic  a,  Conorado  Petroleum  Corp. 
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Maiy     Thomasita    Responds    to 
Presdeat    Johnson's    "See    America 
**  Plea  With  a  DeGghtfol  Tour  of 
in  MOwankee'* 


EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

rtON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 
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HOUSfi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 
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]^EUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
I's  xirglngr  to  American  tourists  to 
"^  a  first,"  has  received  a  very 
Imaginative  response  from 
Milwaukee's  outstanding  citizens, 
Mary  Thomasita  of  Cardinal 
College. 

iummer.  Sister  Mary  Thomasita 

of  Europe.    This  summer,  in 

President  Johnson's  suggestion, 

la  tour  of  Milwaukee,  which  she 

programed  as  a  "New  World 

an  Old  World  Look." 

lizing  on  Milwaukee's  many  res- 

,  buildings,  and  scenes  reminis- 

Italy,  Germany.  England,  and 

Sister   Mary   Thomasita   made 

a  visit  to  "Exirope  in  Milwaukee." 

lid  like  to  include  the  brochure 

delightful  tour  as  an  indication 

nuch  we  can  enjoy  visiting  our 


own  cities  and  countries,  and  to  give  ap- 
propriate recogniUon  of  Sister  Mary 
Thomasita 's  fine  spirit: 

In  Milwaukzx 
Evan  before  dawn,  bakers  are  baking,  de- 
livery drivers  are  delivering,  the  motor  coach 
mechanics  are  checking  the  motor  coach- 
all  in  preparation  for  the  "See  Europe  in 
Milwaukee"  tour  for  the  group.  What 
group?  The  best,  most  enthusiastic  on- 
time-right-to-the-half-mlnute,  very  special 
people  In  the  whole  wide  world. 

At  8:30  a.m.:  Here  we  are — assembled — 
the  1964  Art  and  Drama  Tour  headed  by  Sis- 
ter Thomasita  and  Sister  Leandra.  The 
smeU  of  hot  coffee  and  crisp,  sweet,  fresh 
rolls  filling  Studio  San  Damlano.  Everyone 
talking,  laughing,  greeting  old  friends.  Sister 
Thomasita  shouting,  "Welcome,  tourist  to 
my  Europe  in  MUwaukee."  Franciscan  Joy  Is 
the  theme  everywhere  as  beauty  In  color,  line 
form,  and  texture  greets  our  eyes.  The  plain 
rough  wood  speaks  of  the  simple  St.  Francis 
while  the  many  birds  and  animals  seem  to  be 
poised  for  his  blessing.  Medieval  banners 
give  us  the  real  "feel"  of  our  approaching 
departure.  ^ 

In  San  Damlano  in  Assisi.  the  little  medie- 
val town  high  up  on  the  hill,  we  would  be 
surrounded  by  smiling  Italians,  bustling 
about,  preparing  for  our  tour.  Fellow  tour- 
ists would  also  be  Juggling  cameras,  rain- 
coats, dark  glasses,  and  tour  guidebooks. 
Medieval  banners,  hanging  from  the  balco- 
nies  of  the  houses,  the  steep  hills,  the  narrow 
cobblestone  streets  of  Assisi,  shadowed  by 
the  overhanging  second  stories  of  the  pictur- 
esque houses,  the  Italian  blue  sky  and  the 
warm  sun.  are  all  vivid  images  in  our  mem- 
ory. 

At  9:15  a.m.:  The  call  Is  soimded.  and  in 
true  art  and  drama  tour  promptness  we  are 
sitting   in  our  motorcoach.     It's   in   gear— 
we're    off.      No    one's    asleep    (yet).      We're 
thrUled.     Hang   on  to  your  cameras,   rain- 
coats, dark   glasses,  and  notebooks.     Sister 
Leandra  has  counted  off  as  Sister  Thomasita 
reaches  for  the  microphone  and  all  snap  to 
attention— we  must  see  the  sights  along  our 
new  expressway  on  the  way  to  Silver  Spring 
We  leap  miles  in  split  second— our  minds 
move  faster  than  most  modem  rockets— as 
it  happens  in  a  dream.    We  leave  Assisi  and 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  blocks  we're  on  a  Ger- 
man autobahn— enjoying  ease  and  speed,  en- 
Joymg  big   broad  views  of  the  countryside 
Ah.  now,  off  on  a  local  road  bound  for  a  point 
of  special    interest-^Silver  Spring   could   be 
any  local  German  road,  but  as  we  cross  the 
Milwaukee  River— look  up.  look  down— it's 
the  Neckar  Just  outside  of  Heidelberg,  or  the 
lush    green    valleys    and    beautiful    wooded 
areas  of  the  Schwarzwald— the  Black  Forest- - 
don't  you  think  so? 

At  9:45  ajn.:  We  arrive  at  Annunciation 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  designed  by  Wis- 
consin's own  Prank  Lloyd  Wright:  an  archi- 
tectural sapphire  incorporating  in  a  modem 
setting  the  true  Byzantine  character  Here 
in  tme  ecumenical  spirit  we  wUl  Join  the 
memberB  of  the  church  for  coffee  and  cakes 
in  an  early  early-morning  snack. 

Ah.  Slamo  neUa  piazza  dl  Sen  Marco' 
No,  ma  6ccolo.  H  nuovo  San  Marco— a  new 
Venice— modem  Byzantine.  See  the  golden 
dome,  the  pigeons,  the  graceful  Byzantine 
character  making  this  chvurch  the  Jewel  of 
Venice.     Ciao,  Venezia. 

At  10:15  a.m.:  En  route  to  the  Milwaukee 
County  Zoo  we  drive  along  beautiful  Me- 
nomonee  River  Parkway  where  some  of  the 
oldest  trees  left  in  Wisconsin  still  stand 
Leaving  the  zoo.  we  choose  a  path  along  the 
Root  River  Parkway,  recapturing  the  rural 
touch. 

Wait  now.  there  is  a  short  pause  to  view 
the  home  of  Jwemlah  Curtln,  noted  linguJst 
translator,  and  diplomat.  This  house  was 
b«llt  in  1830.  an  antiquity  we  show  with 
pride. 
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Whisked  right  into  England,  by  Jove  n 
Ja«  us  right  back  to  the  clean.  resKWt,! 
little  villages  shrewn  along  the  SnS^ 
creeks  on  our  way  to  Stratford  on  Avon!^ 
lovely  manor  houses  and  gardens  and  wiiio* 
dipping  peacefully  toward  the  water  u^. 
good  and  quiet,  one  might  say:  like  the  CotL 
wald  country  or  Bourton-on-the-Water 

Back  to  Germany  again.  Bonn,  to  be  « 
act— that  was  Beethoven's  house     Oh   th« 
did   say   Curtln— looks   like   Beethoven    iT 
member?  '  "' 

r>^^t  ^°'y^^-^'-  ^rtvlng  through  Whltnan 
Park  and  viewing  the  Alfred  Boerner  BotM 
1^  Gardens  will  set  Sister  Leandra  rocSe 
With  ^ide  and  bursting  with  enthuslasWc 
comparisons.  All  is  quiet  as  we  leave  thk 
heavenly  place  and  we  nod  and  doze  pea«! 
fully  for  a  few  minutes  (a  specialty  ofthU 
group,  a  special  talent  for  revitallzation) 

Now  Stratford  is  in  sight— see  the  Bar 
dens.  Beautiful,  exquisite  English  gard^ 
Best  in  the  world.  I  guess.  OlT  did  toeyS 
Whltnall.  Oh.  Boener.  Like  sSW 
though,  wouldn  *t  you  say  ?  ' 

{WeTe  dozing,  you  know,  sleeping,  some  of 
us  are— that's  like  Europe.  Everyone  wm 
recognize  that  builds  strength  ) 

At  11:10  a.m.:  Ah  ha.  A  familiar  sight 
comes  into  full  view,  an  airport  every  bit  m 
modern,  efficient,  and  beautiful  as  any  (rf 
the  many  we've  seen— «omethlng  really 
special  here,  though— a  plane  stopped  in 
midair  right  in  the  front  yard  waiting  for 
us  to  photograph  it.  At  no  other  airport 
could  we  boast  this  convenience. 

Here  is  an  airport.  Airports— airports- 
Copenhagen,  Rome,  Paris.  London.  Milwau- 
kee— if  they  lined  them  aU  up  side  by  side 
who  would  know  the  difference  except  for 
signs.  These  are  in  English,  did  you  notice? 
At  11:30  ajn.r  The  Swiss  cowbell  sounds 
so  back  into  the  motorcoach  we  spring  with 
talent  acquired  only  through  practice.  Off 
again  this  time  to  South  Shore  Drive  our 
flrst  view  of  this  beautiful,  fresh  blue  body 
of  water  we  caU  Lake  Michigan.  "Just  loc* 
you  can't  see  across."  We  know  this,  of 
course,  but  someone  has  to  say  this  to  make 
It  a  perfect  day.  We  are  en  route  to  historic 
spots,  among  them  St.  Francis  Major  Sem- 
\^^J:  ^®  »nlnor  seminary,  and  St.  Francis  ol 
Assisi  Convent.  Did  you  know  the  original 
Indian  name  for  this  area  was  "No  Joshing"? 
This  might  be  the  drive  from  Copenhagen 
to  Elslnore,  passing  all  the  little  flshlng  vU- 
lages.    Then  from  the  sea  to  the  castle 

At  11:55  a.m.:  If  it  coiUd  be  lifted  bodily 
and  set  into  Rome  it  would  hold  its  own 
^ong  the  greatest.  What?  St.  Josaphafs 
Basilica.  They  will  come  and  light  it  lust 
for  us.  At  the  time  it  was  built  it  boasted 
the  third  largest  dome  in  the  world.  Sister 
^omaslta's  grandfather  designed  it  and  we 
will  see  his  name  right  on  the  comerstone. 
Leaving  here  we  pass  St.  Stanislaus  with  Its 
twin  gold  domes.  Just  freshly  cleaned  and 
shining.  The  remarkable  life-size  statues 
spaced  at  intervals  on  all  four  walls  of  the 
church  make  one  ponder  about  the  time  one 
woMia  need  to  duplicate  a  project  of  this 
size  today. 

We  have  Just  entered  St.  Peter's  Basilica  In 
Rome.  Notice  the  art.  the  lighting,  the  fabu- 
lous  dome.  None  better.  As  good,  maybe, 
but  none  better. 

Now  we  are  In  a  chtu-ch  along  the  Rhine. 
Every  church  has  Its  dominant  feature  and 
St.  Stanislaus  with  its  twin  gold  domes  is 
no  exception. 

At  12:20  p.m.:  Mitchell  Park  to  see  Jacques 
yieau's  cabin  which  he  built  In  1795.  a  full 
40  years  before  Solomon  Juneau  built  his 
cabin  in  MUwaukee  at  North  Water  and 
Michigan  Streets.  "Look  at  the  big  glass 
mushrooms."  someone  shouts.  These  com- 
prise the  horticultural  conservatory  and  we 
will  stop  and  enter  if  we  have  time. 

Who  said  "glass  mushrooms"?  Do  you  re- 
member Tlvoli?  How  about  the  crazy 
shapes?    (These  geodesic  domes,  an  archltec- 


♦„«d  innovation,  were  designed  by  Donald 
S^b  Milwaukee  architect.)  Turn  your 
mfflidry  around  slowly.  Doesn't  Tlvoli  have 
"S^hel  Park  Lagoon  to  go  with  them,  too. 
Mid  a  sunken  garden? 

At  100  p.m.:  We  must  be  prompt— we  ve 
niMUied  to  have  lunch  at  Chez  Lenny.  Nous 
IZT  As,  c'est  magnlflque,  ca.  In  an  at- 
mosDbere  as  French  as  Prance  we  dine  on 
^  au  Vln  (c'est  formidable)  and  Salade 
iiux  fines  herbes.  There,  now.  we  lean  back 
to  our  chairs  to  relax  with  our  cafe  au  lalt. 
The  day  is  young  and  there  are  many  thrills 

^m  smell  French  food  and  that's  all  it 
takes  to  remember  Franch.  The  neighbor- 
hood  is  typical— whoever  heard  of  a  good 
prench  restaurant  in  Paris  being  at  a  loca- 
tion where  you  would  expect  to  find  a  good 
French  restavirant? 

At  2 :  15  p.m. :  Before  we  leave  the  area  we 
want  to  take  a  peek  In  Om-  Lady  of  Pompeii 
Church— a  tiny  little  Italian  church  few  Mil- 
waukeeans  have  ever  seen,  and  stlU  it's  only 
a  few  blocks  from  the  heart  of  downtown. 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  Is  the  only  remaining 
landmark  in  the  third  ward. 

Our  mind  mileage,  as  you  can  see,  is  limit- 
less. We  dropped  in  at  Padua  to  vist  a  tiny 
little  old  church.  We're  glad  to  find  It;  we 
thought  It  had  been  moved — ^to  MUwaukee. 
At  2:30  pjn.r  The  museima  Is  oxxr  next 
stop— Jam-packed  with  history.  Here  we  see 
"A  Street  In  Old  Milwaukee." 

This  is  what  they  call  It — old  Milwau- 
kee— but  we  remember  passing  through 
many  little  black  forest  and  Swiss  villages 
that  were  booming,  along  with  many  little 
main  streets  exactly  Uke  this.  Close  your 
eyes,  and  each  one  return  to  the  one  In  your 
own  memory,  and  we'll  meet  at  the  motor- 
coach at  3  p.m. 

At  3  pjn.:  (Don't  get  lost  Is  the  order:  at 
4  pjn.  we  sail  on  the  harbor  cruise.) 

Now  we're  off  to  see  the  reality  of  MU- 
waukee: the  Gesu,  reminiscent  of  Chartres; 
the  grand  old  buildings,  similar  to  those  of 
London  and  Rcane;  the  Arena — remember 
Verona?,  the  Pabst  Theater— well.  If  It  Isn't 
the  Paris  Opera  House,  the  courthouse — ^the 
Roman  birthday  cake,  alias  the  Victor  Em- 
manuel Monument;  for  a  flash  to  Cologne 
as  we  pass  city  hall;  to  sweet  little  Bad 
Godesberg  at  old  St.  Mary's;  to  Innsbruck  as 
we  salute  St.  John's  Cathedral. 

No  tour  Is  complete  without  a  shopping 
spree.  Would  the  ladles  like  a  5-mlnute 
stop?  If  time  allows,  the  sky's  the  limit. 
Glmbels  on  the  MUwaukee  River;  the  Boston 
Store;  Chapman's;  Watt's,  an  exclusive  gift 
shop  of  the  old  and  new  variety;  Talisman 
House  brings  thoiights  of  Den  Permanente 
In  Copenhagen;  we  pass  the  famous  eating 
places :  Mader's,  John  Ernst's,  Karl  Ratzsch's, 
Nino's,  reminding  us  of  Heidelberg.  We 
couldn't  leave  MUwaukee  without  noting  the 
famous  breweries — Pabst,  Schlltz,  and  Blatz 
and  Uslnger's  sausage-packing  plant. 

At  3:15  pjn.:  On  to  Parts,  to  the  Louvre — 
the  Art  Center  of  MUwaukee.  The  BiUwau- 
kee  Art  Center  was  designed  by  Eero  Saarlnen 
and  Is  the  center  for  much  vital  art  activity 
In  the  Milwaukee  area.  It  Is  a  war  memo- 
rial also.  As  no  one  thinks  of  Paris  without 
the  Louvre,  so  no  one  thinks  of  Mllwatikee 
without  the  Art  Center. 

At  4  pjn.:  Now  this  Is  truly  the  cruise  of 
a  lifetime.  Our  lake  and  three  rivers  meet 
to  form  oiu-  harbor.  The  late  afternoon  sim 
is  a  perfect  companion  to  the  Indtistrlal 
scenes.  Beautifiil  straight-line  studies  In 
black,  gray,  purple,  and  amber  are  waiting 
to  be  photographed.  We  see  big  ships  that 
cross  the  sea — coal,  oil,  ore.  and  grain — car- 
riers longer  than  a  city  block— loading,  un- 
loading, puffltag  and  piunplng  In  the  course 
of  their  work.  This  Is  another  world — 
busy — ^blg — but  one  we  seldom  contact. 


Our  harbor  cruise — but  we  cover  three 
countries  and  can  identify  each,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  speed  of  our  minds.  We  start 
behind  Olmbels — In  Venice — ^notice  the 
buUdlng  foundations  fonn  the  water's  edge. 
TO  the  canals  at  Holland  with  Industry  using 
waterways  to  bring  raw  materials  to  their 
doors  and  passing  boats  with  cargoes  com- 
mon on  the  Rhine:  ooal,  oil.  and  grain.  It 
also  reminds  us  of  the  little  Islands  of  the 
Adriatic:  Murano.  Verano,  and  Torcello. 
The  waterways  of  Europe  have  a  great  deal 
in  conunon. 

At  6  p.m.:  take  an  inventory;  our  cruise 
has  ended.  Are  we  almost  out  of  film?  Good ! 
We  leave  the  dock  to  drive  past  a  few  dis- 
tinctive MUwaukee  landmarks.  We  list  them 
here  to  ease  the  paperwork  you  struggled 
with  on  this  busy  day. 

Northeast  corner  of  North  Water  and  De- 
troit: Croeskeys  Hotel,  bvdlt  112  years  ago. 
207  East  Michigan — ^the  Mlt(^eU  BuUdlng; 
1012  Bast  Pleasant  Street — the  Greek  Revival; 
1314  East  Albion  Street — ^was  leafed  to  Gov- 
ernment during  Civil  War  as  a  training  area 
for  soldiers;  2005  North  Lake  Drive — ^half -tim- 
ber house — ^buUd  In  1900;  2234  North  Terrace 
Avenue — Gothic  Revival — ^built  by  a  Pabst 
In  1895;  North  Terrace  and  North  Avenues — 
the  90-year-old  water  tower — a  part  of  Mil- 
waukee's flrst  water  syston. 

Do  these  landmarks  seem  familiar?  Bring 
back  memories  of  London,  Rome,  Paris? 


At  6:40  p.m.:  Down  we  swing  to  Lincoln 
Memorial  Drive — stopping  midway  to  feed 
the  ducks.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  installed 
a  heater  at  this  point  In  the  lagoon  to  pre- 
vent freezing  and  ke^  these  ducks  safe 
throughout  our  hard  winter.  Though  wild, 
oiu:  ducks  appear  quite  tame  and  respond 
quickly  to  human  guests  who  stop  by  to 
pay  a  call. 

Feeding  the  swans  In  Europe  Is  a  great 
pastime  for  people  who  have  a  few  moments. 
Let's  pick  the  location  ot  Lucerne  to  remem- 
ber. See  the  boxes  placed  at  Intervals  along 
the  walk  along  ttie  lakeshore,  where  busy 
people  placed  their  dry  bread  so  that  another 
who  had  the  leisure  time  would  have  some- 
thing to  give  to  the  birds.  The  boxes  are 
labeled  Cygnets.   See  them? 

At  6:46  pjn.:  Wo  blst  du?  Sister  Thcmi- 
aslta  has  her  cowbell  tn  action.  Sister  Lean- 
dra Is  coiinting  noses — ^they  mean  business 
becavuse. 

At  7  p.m. :  Karl  Ratzsch  Is  waiting  to  wel- 
come Ufl  into  his  Old  World  atmosphere,  the 
Vietnamese  E^osemble  has  set  the  mood — it's 
our  farewell  dinner.  The  gay  gala  occa- 
sion—breakfast In  Italy,  luncheon  In  Paris — 
dinner  in  Bavaria — ^who  could  ask  for  more? 
Ratzsch — ^Bavarian — ^pure  European — ^the 
home  of  MUwaukee  "gemtiUichhelt."  Just 
for  a  thrill  as  we  drive  up,  picture  a  moim- 
tA\n  in  the  backgroxmd — and  for  another 
thrill,  put  a  snowcap  on  It. 

At  9  pjn.:  We  complete  our  circle  of  Mil- 
waukee by  traversing  the  lake  drive  at  night. 
A  Tlvoli  view  of  Milwaukee  and  Its  land- 
marks— ^we  wistfully  watch  the  tiny  lights 
dotting  the  lakeehore  as  we  return  to  Studio 
San  Damlano. 

Suddenly  we  are  In  Copenhagen  driving 
along  In  the  cool  night  air — or  is  It  Paris — 
are  those  the  lights  on  the  bridge  Pont  Alex- 
andre m? — or  Is  it  the  Amalfi  Drive  near 
Naples? 

We  glance  again  from  one  familiar  face  to 
another  of  our  group,  suddenly  reunited  for 
the  brief  space  of  1  day.  We  share  a  com- 
nion  bond  and  the  common  experiences  of 
this  day  have  de^>ened  and  strengthened  it. 
Together  we  have  walked,  talked,  laughed, 
watched,  and  waited.  Surely  today,  seeing 
a  New  World  city  with  an  Old  Wwld  flavor 
wIU  remain  forever  a  highlight  In  our  travel 
experiencee. 


Report  From  Sovtlieatt  Asia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pKmfSTi.vAiaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  statement  of  views 
by  Thanat  Khoman,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Thailand,  on  the  current  problems  of 
southeast  Asia  has  been  called  to  my 
personal  attention  by  my  good  friend 
James  Linen,  president  of  Time,  Inc. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  following 
report  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
sind  the  American  people: 

TiMK. 

Nevi  York.  N.Y..  July  30, 1965. 
Hon.  jAius  G.  Fulton, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DE&a  Jm:  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Kho- 
man of  Thailand,  one  of  southeast  Asia's 
ablest  and  wisest  statesmen,  recently  visited 
the  United  States  to  present  a  "Report  from 
Free  Asia"  In  seven  cities  across  the  coun- 
try. His  trip  here  came  about  as  a  result 
of  a  talk  he  gave  before  a  touring  group  of 
UjS.  businessmen  In  Bangkok  last  February, 
In  which  he  eloquently  supported  the  UJ3, 
policy  ot  continuing  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Foreign  Minister's  message  and  an- 
swers to  thoughtfiil  questions  put  to  him  in 
public  and  private  meetings  in  May  have 
been  condensed  In  the  enclosed  booklet.  In 
this  critical  period,  I  thought  you  would  be 
particularly  Interested  in  having  on  the  rec- 
ord Mr.  Thanat's  firsthand  views  of  the 
problems  and  hopes  of  southeast  Asia.  His 
perspective  on  Asian  affairs,  I  believe,  adds 
a  useful  dimension  to  the  current  discus- 
sions of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Best  regards, 

Jim  Linen. 

Report  Pbom  Sotttheast  Asia 

(By  Thanat  Khoman,  Foreign  Minister  of 

Thailand) 

XNTBODTTCnON 

Thanat  Khoman.  Foreign  Minister  of  Thai- 
land, made  a  9-day  visit  to  the  United  States 
In  May  1965  and  spoke  at  public  and  private 
meetings,  at  press  conferences  and  on  radio 
and  television  in  New  Tork,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh.  Detroit.  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco.  * 

Kr  Thanat  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  con- 
tinuing the  U.S.  commitment  in  Asia  before  a 
g^oup  of  28  American  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders  on  a  news  tour  in  Bangkok  last 
P^bruary.  As  a  result,  the  Foreign  Minister 
was  asked  to  the  United  States  by  Mr.  James 
A.  Linen,  president  of  Time  Inc.  It  was  felt 
that  Mr.  Thanat's  knowledge  and  perspective 
would  add  a  useful  dimension  to  the  dis- 
cussions concerning  XJB.  policy  In  southeast 
Asia,  particularly  as  It  bears  on  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Ptoreign  Minister  has  held  diplomatic 
posts  In  the  Thai  Embassies  tn  Tokyo.  New 
Delhi,  and  Washington.  He  has  been  Thai- 
land's Ambassador  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations. 

Of  all  the  coxintries  on  the  rim  of  Asia 
between  the  Persian  Q\ilf  and  Japan,  Thai- 
land, which  means  "Land  of  the  Free."  is  the 
only  one  never  to  have  been  colonized.  The 
Thais  have  a  strong  sense  of  self-identity  and 
Independence  based  on  their  monarchy  and 
their  Buddhist  religion.     It  was   the  only 
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K«PO«T  FROM  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

LntenUoo   In   coming   to   the   United 

-  meet  with  you.  to  meet  old  friends 

new  friends,  is  simply  to  ask  for 

iilty  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 

of  the  «nall  people  of  Thailand. 

Id  we  have  many  small  men,  but  I 

to  say  that  their  hearts  are  not  bo 

Neither    la    their    loyalty    to    their 

nor  to  their  Ideals,  which  happen  to 

"•'-  say.  quite  similar  to  those  which 

7ea  uphold  In  this  countyy.     In 

Asia  there  is  a  problem,  which  up 

1  time  was  our  problem,  but  now  is 

Jcoblem  for  the  United  States. 

with  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 

to  you  the  yearnings  of  my  people 

Id   and   the   yearnings   ot  all   the 

In  southeast  Asia  for  peace,  for  Ub- 

d  for  freedom.    We  do  not  ask  very 

What  we   have   Is  not  rery  much. 

ole  are  Tery  modest;  what  they  ask 

to  be  hungry,  to  have  a  roof  over 

-to.  and  most  Impwtant.  what  they 

be  free  and  to  remali^  free.    Un- 

ly,  aa  you  know,  there  are  dark  pow- 

the  hcrlaons  who  creep  close  to  our 

our  0elds.   and   our   farests.     They 

extend  their  power  over  us.     They 

autunlt  us  to  slavery.     They  want 

frctn  us  everything   that  we  have 

n  hard  for — our  rice  crops,  aai  huts, 

''Ola.  our  hospitals,  and,  most  Impor- 

I  said,  our  birthright  as  free  men 

wonen. 

take    advantage    of    the    fact    that 
'  Asia  has  been,  with  the  exception 
Id.  imder  colonial  regime  for  many 
The  j»st  colonial  rulers  failed  to 
"  the  yearnings  of  the  people  to  be 
overatayed  their  welcome.     In  fact 
•only  when  they  suffered  the  most 
defeat.     You    may    remember   a 
name— Dienblenphu.     It    was    sup- 
be  a  symbol  of  newlyi  gained  liberty 
-*'inately  liberty  did  not  last  long. 
In  Indochina,  especially  in  Vlet- 
been  exploited  by  another  dark 
its  own  dreams  of  colonialism. 
who  I  mean. 
iky  to  substitute  their  power  for  that 
v^ted  French  rule,  and  from  1954 
has  been  cast  over  the  whole  . 
Asia.    Well,  this  Is  the  problem. 
^^    people  yearn  for  peace,  there  are 
p  lople    who    want    to    upeet    peace, 
are  people  who  want  to  be  free, 
want  to  subjugate  them.     It  la 
yt  the  Jungle.     The  strong  and  vi- 
it  to  take  away  the  peace  and  free- 
t  le  small  and  peaceful. 
!  hall  we  do?    We  have  a  few  altern- 
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Join  them.     As  some  people  say, 

cin't   Uck   them.  Join   them.    Well, 

nj>t  quite  the  choice  we  would  make. 

*o  Join  them,  we  would  Join  them 

t  tieir  slaves  and  not  as  partners  or 

,  so  we  cannot  Join  them  and  we 

Intend  to  Join  them. 

alternative  Is  to  bow  to  them. 
to  them,  ten  them  to  come  and 
I  s  or  neutnOlze  us.     Neutralization 
unguage  means  that  you  may  get 
r  6  months  and  then  afterward  you 
e  idure  the  yoke  of  Communist  col- 
li a  tool  of  their  power.     That  is 
"'  I.  certainly  not  in  Thailand,  as 


weie 


se<ond 


we  have  never  known  foreign  domination 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  accept  any  kind  of 
dommation— be  it  white,  be  it  red  be  It 
brown.  We  Just  want  to  be  ourselves,  mas- 
ters of  our  own  destiny. 

The  third  possible  alternative  that  Is  of- 
fered to  us  Is  to  stand  up  and  face  them  If 
they  come.  That  is  why  we  wholeheartedly 
support  the  decision  of  your  great  country 
to  resist  and  oppose  any  kind  of  extension 
of  colonization,  especially  that  new  form  of 
colonlBation,  Communist  colonialism. 

The  United  States  also  had  a  number  of 
choices.  No  one  could  force  a  great  country 
a  great  power  like  the  United  States  to  go 
anywhere  it  does  not  want  to  go.  and  the 
United  States  must  have  good  reasons  for 
committing  itself. 

The  American  people  recall  that  In  the 
1930's,  if  the  European  powers  had  dis- 
charged their  responsibility  and  stopped  the 
expanding  power  of  that  time,  if  Hitler's 
divisions  had  been  stopped  in  the  Rhlneland 
in  1936,  the  Second  World  War  never  would 
have  happened.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  lives  could  have  been  saved. 
Some  20  million  other  human  lives  could 
have  been  spared,  but  because  the  Western 
European  nations  then  were  cowed  by  the 
bluff  played  by  Mr.  Hitler,  the  Second  World 
War  came. 

Now  in  southeast  Asia  we  have  a  parallel 
situation.  If  the  expanding  power  of  the 
Asian  Communist  is  not  stopped,  it  is  most 
likely  that  another  war— and  a  large-scale 
war— might  happen.  Such  a  war  in  our 
present  time  would  mean  a  great  sacrifice 
of  human  lives. 

To  some  countries  the  freedom  of  certain 
small  nations  la  expendable.  In  Europe 
now  some  people  keep  sayUig  that  for  the 
peace  of  southeast  Asia  the  freedom  of 
smaller  nations  like  South  Vietnam  could 
be  thrown  to  the  wolves. 

I  am  not  talking  about  any  high  moral 
principles  but  I  am  trying  to  be  practical, 
to  be  close  to  reality.  What  would  happen 
If  the  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
in  the  world  withdrew  from  southeast  Asia 
and  left  the  field  open  to  the  Communists'' 
The  Communists  would  take  over  South 
^^in^  ^°.^v.  ^^°^-  Cambodia,  Burma. 
^r.l^'  ^^  *^*°  ™°^«  on  and  on  and  on. 
Withdrawal  in  this  case  does  not  solve  the 

^!?v  *'"•  ^^^  *'  y°"  ^^'•e  to  withdraw 
within  your  own  comparatively  safe  con- 
fines I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Communists 
would  try  to  get  at  you.  We  have  seen,  not 
very  long  ago,  in  the  Caribbean,  that  that 
aark  power  also  has  crept  close  to  your  own 
homes.  The  other  side  is  certainly  not  will- 
ing to  recognize  any  sphere  of  influence  for 
the  United  States  or  for  anyone  in  the  free 

Have  you  ever  heard  anywhere,  at  any  time 
of  any  Communist  power,  be  it  from  Asia  or 
'  fj'o^J^urope.  recognizing  that  the  free  world, 
the  Western  World,  has  a  sphere  of  influence' 
in  this  world  we  cannot  expect  the  Com- 
munists to  recognize  any  American  sphere  of 
Influence  or  any  British  sphere  of  influence 
or  any  French  sphere  of  influence.  They  con- 
sider the  whole  world  their  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. We  have  seen  it  in  Africa,  in  Latin 
America,  not  to  speak  about  Asia. 

So  the  problem  Is  one  of  peace  and  sur- 
vival. Are  we  going  to  shy  away  from  small 
threats,  from  small  risks,  and  wait  until  the 
monster  grows,  wait  as  the  risk  continues  to 
grow,  wait  as  the  threat  and  danger  grow 
and  then  finally  face  another  holocaust'  As 
a  practical  man  I  have  no  doubts  Our  an- 
swer Is  that  we  in  Thailand  have  no  place 
to  retreat  to.  So  we  wUl  make  our  first  stand 
and  our  last  stand  there.  We  Intend  to  pre- 
serve at  any  cost  the  heritage  transmitted  by 
our  forefathers,  our  culture,  our  clvUization 
and  our  traditions — our  nation. 

The  only  choice  is  to  brace  ourselves  and 
face  the  danger  now,  and  we  should  do  so  in 
a  flexible  manner,  in  a  cautious  manner,  in 
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a  measured  manner,  exactly  in  the  wav  th. 
United  States  has  been  doing.  p^L^ 
Johnson  has  stood  up  because  he  is  a  mS^ 
wisdom,  a  man  who  reflects  the  wlsdm^^Z 
the  United  States.  He  knows  an?  ?'SiJ 
the  American  people  know,  that  if  we  wewin 
allow  small  risks,  small  danger,  to  S« 
into  great  proportions,  then  not  oniv  tS 
United  States  but  the  whole  world  JoSs* 
have  to  suffer  the  dire  consequences  Murt 
more  force  would  have  to  be  used  than  whSi 
Is  being  used  now,  and  many  more  Uv*^ 
would  be  lost.  "^ 

So  I  think  there  is  not  much  alternatlT. 
except  to  be  firm  and  to  be  determined  C 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  close  thi 
door  to  any  attempt  at  peaceful  solutions  u 
we  are  both  people  of  peace.  We  have  no 
desire  to  go  and  fight.  We  would  like  to  en 
Joy  the  calm  of  dusk,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
Of  wandertng  through  the  woods,  to  enjov  the 
pleasure  that  nature  has  given  us  But  if 
it  were  a  choice  between  leaving  for  awhile 
those  pleasures  to  take  up  our  duties  toward 
oxirselves  and  toward  the  generations  to  come 
I  don't  think  the  American  or  the  Thai  n*^ 
tlon  would  hesitate.  That  is  why  the  Thai 
nation  stands  with  you.  The  Thai  peoole 
wUl  be  with  you  In  these  efforts  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  maintain  freedom. 

I  am  confident  that  history  will  prove  that 
the  momentous  decision  made  last  Februarr 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
measure  of  greatness  commensurate  with  U» 
greatness  of  the  American  naUon  We  we 
proud  to  stand  with  you.  We  are  proud  to 
bear  our  fair  share  of  responsibility  and 
sacrifices  so  that  your  people  and  mine  can 
live  in  peace  and  freedom. 


Middle-East  Problems:  Asgressioo  and 
Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  deal  with  two  Important 
problems  In  the  Middle  East.  The  first 
article.  "Yemen:  Victim  of  Aggression." 
describes  the  ruthless  and  brutal  aggres- 
sion of  Nasser's  forces  In  Yemen.  The 
second  article,  "Oil  Blackmail,"  describes 
the  efforts  of  certain  Arab  leaders  to 
blackmail  the  West  by  threatening  their 
oU  Interests  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
This  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  Nasserites  to  undermine  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  articles  appeared  in  the  summer 
1965  issue  of  the  magazine  Prevent 
World  War  HI  and  follow: 

Yemen — Victim  op  Aggression 

In  a  statement  published  by  the  New  York 
Times,  an  authority  on  the  Middle  East, 
Bushrod  Howard  Jr.,  revealed  that  since 
September  1962.  when  Egyptian  forces  In- 
tervened in  the  Yemen  conflict,  "well  over 
50.000  Yemenis  have  been  killed  and  over 
12.000  Egyptian  soldiers."  These  figures 
show  that  the  dimensions  of  the  fight  in 
Yemen  transcend  "local  Issues."  Moreover, 
since  Mr.  Howard  spoke,  the  number  of 
casualties  has  risen  considerably.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times  "as  many 
as  100,000  soldiers  and  civilians"  have  perish- 
ed since  the  Egyptian  Intervention. 

Last  October,  a  cease  fire  arrangement  was 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 


Mtween  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Nasser  gov- 
!!^nt.  However,  experienced  observera 
Jmjnot  too  sanguine  over  the  permanency 
ZiZitA  agreement.  Recent  events  have  con- 
JLjed  that  to  all  Intenta  and  purpoeee  the 
J^IIgemcnt  Is  without  effect.  Indeed,  It  la 
jSJTestimated  that  Egyptian  armed  forcea 
to  Yemen  total  66,000  men  whereas  In  the 
^ginning    the    figure    was    around    26,000 

ilOOPS- 

When  Nasser  first  sent  his  forces  Into 
Yemen,  it  was  assumed  by  many  "experts" 
thst  the  fight  would  be  a  pxuhover  tor  the 
fcyptlans  and  that  once  the  so-called  Repub- 
Hcan  lebels  triumphed,  Nasser's  men  would 
jrtom  home  happy  In  the  thought  that 
they  had  brought  peace,  progress,  and  democ- 
jy^  to  a  backward  people.  It  Is  safe  to 
gay  that  this  was  the  essential  view  of  VS. 
policymakers  who,  as  we  noted  in  previous 
Bticles,  assiduously  spread  this  optimism 
among  our  legislators  to  Justify  continued 
Bid  to  the  Nasser  government. 

The  mounting  less  of  lives  In  Yemen, 
ghocklng  as  It  Is,  does  not  convey  the  total 
lufTerlng  which  Is  now  the  lot  of  the  Yem- 
enis. Their  villages  are  bombed  and  burned, 
their  fields  scorched  and  starvation  has  be- 
gun to  affect  wide  sections  of  the  people. 
One  can  detect  In  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
Nasser  forces  the  deliberate  policy  to  de- 
populate vast  areas  In  Yemen  where  the 
people  refuse  to  bend  before  the  would-be 
conqueror  from  Cairo.  Some  might  call  this 
a  form  of  genocide  and  this  may  not  be  far 
from  the  truth. 

Yet,  despite  the  ferocity  of  Nasser's  at- 
tacks and  the  frequent  announcements  that 
the  Republicans  have  finally  won,  facte  man- 
age to  emerge  to  show  an  altogether  different 
picture.  Thus,  in  January  of  this  year, 
reliable  reports  from  the  Middle  East  Indi- 
cated that  Instead  of  growing  stronger  under 
the  armed  props  provided  by  Cairo,  the 
Republican  regime  found  Iteelf  In  the  throes 
of  disintegration.  The  word  "disintegration" 
is  not  oxirs.  It  la  the  precise  term  used  by 
the  Middle  East  correspondent  tor  the  con- 
servative London  Financial  Times. 

The  essence  of  this  correspondent's  dis- 
patch deeerves  to  be  recounted.  For  one 
thing,  he  noted  that  the  Republican  gov- 
ernment \mder  President  AbduUa  Sallal,  a 
faithful  Nasser  henchman,  was  compelled  to 
declare  a  state  of  emergency.  This  occurred 
only  a  few  hours  after  Sallal  returned  from 
top-level  talks  with  President  Nasser.  A 
number  of  leading  officials  in  the  Sallal  gov- 
ernment had  resigned  and  were  to  be  tried 
before  military  courte.  A  so-called  National 
Security  Council  was  established  under  the 
declared  state  of  emergency  to  restore  order 
In  the  territory  controlled  by  the  Republican 
government. 

The  Ptoanclal  Times  correspondent  ob- 
served that  these  emergency  measures  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  splits  within  the  Republi- 
can ranks  which  grew  out  of  the  mounting 
demands  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  to  be  followed  by  a  freely  negotiated 
settlement  with  the  supporters  of  Imam 
Badr.  The  fact  that  these  demands  were  not 
only  rebuffed  but  that  these  dissident  Re- 
publicans were  arrested,  reveals  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Nasserites  to  hang  on  to  the 
reins  of  power.  That  is  why  the  Financial 
Times  correspondent  expressed  little  faith  In 
the  durability  of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 
"The  Yemen,"  he  wrote,  "Is  still  Nasser's 
albatross." 

The  situation  continued  to  deteriorate  In 
March  and  April  despite  measures  taken  by 
the  Nasserites.  Thus,  the  Washington  Poet 
published  a  long  report  which  concluded 
that  "today  the  Sallal  regime's  prestige  seems 
shakier  than  at  any  point  since  1962."  It 
also  noted  that  "sentiment  Increasingly  ap- 
pears to  be  turning  toward  the  Idea  that 
Egyptians  should  go  home." 

But  Nasser,  who  marched  Into  Yemen 
ostensibly  because  this  was  the  "will"  of  the 


Temenla,  peralsta  In  Ignoring  the  rlalng  tide 
ot  oppoaitlon  to  hla  preaenoe.  Not  only  doe* 
he  ignore  the  real  will  of  the  people  In 
Yemen,  but  be  has  gone  ahead  to  increaae 
the  number  of  Egjrptlan  troops  in  that  coun- 
try to  a  point  where  they  now  represent 
nearly  half  of  the  total  of  Egypt's  army. 

Nasser  has  tried  to  sweeten  this  bitter  pill 
by  some  new  political  maneuvers.  Thus, 
President  Sallal  has  reorganized  the  govern- 
ment and  has  appointed  Ahmed  Mohammed 
Noman  as  the  Prime  Minister.  Noman  Is 
supposed  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
moderate.  It  has  also  been  reported  (with- 
out confirmation)  that  he  does  not  favor  the 
continued  presence  of  Egyptian  forces  in  his 
country.  By  refashioning  the  Image  of  the 
government  along  these  lines,  Nasser  pre- 
sumably hopes  to  undermine  the  widespread 
opposition  to  Egypt.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Noman  government  has  now  given  Indi- 
cation that  It  Is  ready  to  negotiate. 

However,  while  the  new  administration 
professes  to  seek  a  peaceful  settlement,  the 
Egyptian  armed  forces  are  stepping  up  their 
attacks  and  resorting  to  more  desperate  and 
jphiiman  methods.  Besides  the  wanton 
bombings  of  civilian  centers,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Egyptians  rescM-ted  to  the 
use  of  poison  gas.  When  this  report  made 
headlines,  an  unnamed  authoritative  Egyp- 
tian official  denied  the  allegatlcm  claiming 
that  It  was  concocted  by  the  memles  of  the 
Republican  regime.  Whatever  the  truth,  it 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Egyptian 
Government,  according  to  a  Washlngon  Poet 
dispatch  was  training  "Ite  armed  forces  In 
the  use  of  poison  gas." 

Other  reporte  show  that  the  Egyptians  are 
trying  to  spread  hoetllltles  In  other  direc- 
tions. Thus,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  the  Egyptian  airforce  had  bombed  a 
seaport  In  Saudi  Arabia.  Nasserite  forces 
have  also  stepped  up  their  terrorist  activities 
In  Aden  and  In  the  general  area  of  South 
Arabia.  The  Nasserites  have  concealed  their 
activities  under  the  guise  of  a  "National 
Liberation  Front"  which  prestunes  to  be 
fighting  British  Imperialism.  However,  a 
seasoned  Journalist  in  the  Middle  East,  Pat- 
rick Seale,  writing  In  the  London  Observer, 
asserted  that  "the  National  Liberation  Front 
In  Aden  is  armed,  financial,  and  some  would 
say,  directed  by  Egypt  from  bases  across  the 
Yemen  frontier."  Mr.  Seale  further  rQxats 
that,  while  this  National  Llberatloh  Front 
claims  to  be  an  Independent  movement,  ita 
real  objectives  are  to  bring  all  of  South 
Arabia  with  the  Yemen  "under  Egyptian  di- 
rection." 

Strive  as  he  will,  Nasser  seems  to  be  on  a 
treadmlU  In  Yemen.  The  outlook  for  his 
aggressive  adventure  is  growing  bleaker. 
The  following  excerpt  from  a  report  by  John 
N.  Rlgoe,  special  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monltca-.  Indicates  the  growing 
crisis  confronting  Nasser  In  Yemen: 

"During  my  10-day  stay  in  royaUst  terri- 
tory I  talked  to  tribeemen  and  their  com- 
manders and  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

"The  fighting  spirit  of  the  tribes  continues 
undiminished. 

"The  royallsto  are  better  trained  and 
equipped  than  before. 

"Despite  Egjrptian  aerial  observation,  suf- 
ficient supplies  and  ammunition  reach  fight- 
ing tribes. 

"Saudi  Arabia  Is  committed  to  supporting 
the  royallste  aa  long  as  Egyptian  troops  re- 
main in  Yemen. 
"An  Egyptian  plan  for  an  encirclement  of 
a  royalist  band  In  northern  Yemen  through 
a  swing  over  Saudi  territory  was  foiled.  The 
main  reason  was  a  strong  royalist  attack  In 
eastern  Yemen  during  which  the  royalists 
cut  off  about  5,000  Egyptians  stationed  in 
the  area  of  AI  Jauf  from  their  main  body 
along  the  Sanaa-Saada  road. 

"Yemeni  tribesmen  have  captured  Harib — 
most  Important  town  In  eastern  Yemen — 


and  they  have  held  It  for  2  months  agatxict 
Egjrptlan  counterattacka. 

"Egyptian  morale  In  Yemen  is  declining 
and  if  their  forces  in  AI  Jauf  are  not  relieved 
they  are  likely  to  disintegrate.  Thia  oould 
cause  an  Egyptian  Stalingrad  and  severely 
hurt  President  Nasser's  prestige. 

"The  republican  reconciliation  meeting  at 
Khmer  north  of  Sanaa,  early  this  month, 
failed  to  attract  royalist  attendance.  At  the 
same  time,  more  disenchanted  republicans 
are  roaming  the  streets  of  Aden  and  Jeddah 
looking  for  help  to  rid  their  country  of  hated 
Egyptians." 

The  underlying  significance  of  Nasser's  ac- 
tivities In  the  Arabian  peninsula  can  per- 
haps best  be  ap^M-ecIated  by  a  glance  at  a 
map.  It  soon  becomes  clear  that  control  of 
that  entire  area  would  accon^llsh  two  im- 
portant objectives  for  Nasser: 

(a)  It  would  undermine  the  strategic  po- 
sition of  the  British  and  the  United  St&tee 
in  a  vital  section  of  the  Middle  East; 

(b)  It  would  gain  for  Nasser  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fiurther  conquests,  particularly 
toward  those  regions  which  produce  oU. 

Offhand,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  height 
of  stupidity  on  Nasser's  part  to  involve  so 
many  of  his  troops  in  a  project  requiring 
enormous  expendltiu-es  which  can  hardly  be 
sustained  by  the  Egjrptlan  economy,  but  tills 
is  precisely  the  gamble  that  Nasser  has 
choeen  to  take.  Nasser  has  made  an  invest- 
ment— an  Investment  which  ia  costing  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people,  but  In  the  end 
he  hopes  that  the  blood  spilled  will  mint 
the  gold  and  power  which  he  seeks. 


On.  Blackmail 
"Our  Arab  masses  realize  more  clearly  every 
day  the  fact  that  our  Arab  oU  it  not  carrying 
out  ite  colossal  role  in  serving  the  Arab  na- 
tion's alms  •  •  • .  There  Is  no  question  that 
liberation  of  the  colossal  oU  wealth  is  an  in- 
evitable necessity  to  Uberate  the  Arab  econ- 
omy from  foreign  exploitation  and  to  end 
the  abnamal  situation  in  which  Arab 
petroleum  serves  the  Western  economy  and 
Western  monopolies  •  •  •.  Continued  West- 
ern control  of  our  oU  means  only  one  thing — 
the  weakening  of  the  Arab  nation's  economic, 
political,  and  military  structure.  Hence,  the 
greater  need  for  a  imified  Arab  crtl  plan  to 
realize  the  alms  of  our  Nation  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  two  Arab  smnmlt  conferences. 
Undoubtedly,  these  alms  require  a  great  deal 
of  labor,  effort,  and  battles." 

The  above  lines  are  excerpted  from  a  spe- 
cial editorial  in  one  of  Cairo's  leading  news- 
papers, AI  Akhbar.  It  wUl  be  noted  that  we 
underUned  the  words  "our  Arab  oU"  and  for 
good  reason,  namely,  that  Egypt's  own  oil, 
resources  are  relatively  insignificant.  Thus, 
m  employing  the  term  "our  Arab  oil,"  the 
Cairo  government  reveals  ite  underlying  atti- 
tude toward  the  oU  resources  of  other  Middle 
Eastern  States.  This  proprietary.  Impudent 
attitude  reminds  us  of  the  way  Hitler  used  to 
shout  about  the  agrlculttuid  resources  of 
Sastem  Europe  as  though  they  "belonged" 
to  the  Herrenvolk  "by  right." 

It  goee  without  saying  that  Cairo  always 
tries  to  sugar-coat  Ito  claims  to  other  people's 
oU  resources  by  avowing  that  ite  sole  concern 
is  to  save  "our  Arab  oU"  from  the  "rapacious 
Western  Imperlaliste."  It  is  the  old  "stop 
thief"  tactic  which  has  long  been  practiced 
by  gangster  regimes.  The  idea  of  using  Mid- 
dle East  oU  as  a  weapon  against  the  West  Is 
now  a  favorite  theme  of  Cairo's  propagandiste. 
Though  the  West  in  general  is  the  target  of 
this  campaign,  one  can  discern  a  growing 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  alleged  vulner- 
abUity  of  the  United  States.  Over  and  over 
again,  Cairo  publications  and  the  Egyptian 
radio  network  cry  out  that  Western  "im- 
perlaliste" are  "robbing"  the  Arabs  of  their 
oU.  But  It  should  be  noted  that  this  tactic 
is  tied  In  with  the  effort  to  blackmail  those 
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Bastem  States  which  persisteiitly  re- 
boiw  to  Nasser^  policy. 
Arabia  In  particular  has  been  made 
;  ot  Cairo's  attacks.     This  serves  a 
purpose.     On    the    one    hand,    the 
against  Saudi  Arabia  serve  asia 
for  attaching  the  United  States  since 
~    of  U.S.  oil  c(»npanles  have  substaA^ 
BSBlona  In    that   country.     On   the 
band.  It  helps  to  bolster  Nasser's  alle- 
that  tbe  Saudi  Arabian  Government 
_  the  game  of  the  "Western  imper- 
and  is  therefore  guilty  of  treachery 
Arabdom.    The  logic  of  these  charges 
to   the    declaration    of    a    holy    war 
Saudi  Arabia  as  a  puppet  of  n.a.  Im- 
Thls.    In    turn,    would    help    to 
Nasser's    seizure    of    the    oil    re- 
in that  cotintry  as  the  trustee  for 
Arabdom.     It  Is  m  this  context  that 
"our  Arab  oil"  assumes  a  sinister 
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led  Haykal.  a  confidant  of  Presl- 
and  tbe  editor-ln-chlef  of  the 
newspaper  Al  Ahram. 
particularly  artlciilate  In  this  re- 
in a  lead  article  Haykal  demanded 
Saudi    Arabia    confront    the    United 
The  United  States.  Haykal  asserted, 
ty  of  an  arms  plot  against  the  Arabs 
Saudi  Arabians  were  duty  bound  to 
B  tbe  Umted  States.    As  to  how  Saudi 
could  stand  up  to  the  United  States 
minced  no  words:    "With  regard  to 
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States.  Saudi  Arabia  could  use 
a  •weapon."     Then,  in  a  threatening 
said  that.  If  Saudi  Arabia  did  not 
the   gauntlet    against    the    United 
then  that  role  would  be  assumed  by 
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dea  of  utilizing  oil  as  an  Instrximent 

''\  the  West  was  the  main  motlva- 

the  convening  of  the  Fifth  Arab 

igress  in  Cairo  in  March  of  this  year. 

Accord  ng  to  the  New  York  Times  tbe  Egyp- 

D^uty  Premier  for  Industry.  Aziz  Sldky. 

assembled  delegates  that  the  Arabs 

liut  pressure  on  the  oil  companies  to 

their  political  as  well  as  economic 

-1.    It  is  ironic  that  Egypt  which  has 

of  Its  own,   manages   to  dominate 

c  >nferences.    In  reporting  the  conclu- 

the  meeting.  Radio  Cairo  was  pleased 

^unce  that  decisions  were  taken  for 

coordination  of  Arab  oil  policy  un- 

'   aegis   of    the   Arab   League.     It   Is 

trf  note  that  the  Arab  League  Itself 

~ated  by  tbe  Nasser  government.    The 

this    policy   of   coordination.   Radio 

d  iclared.  would  be  to  stop  the  supply 

-      oil  to  any  country  which  liarms 


ann  >unce 


domi  lated 


In  erests. 


Though  Egypt  Is  the  main  driving  force  be- 
crusade  to  undermine  Western  oil 
In  tbe  Middle  East,  the  Syrian  Gov- 
whlch  ciurently  competes  with  Nas- 
the  honor  of  being  the  most  anti- 
Arab  government,  has  also  Jumped 
bandwagon.     While    Egypt   trained 
propaganda  guns  an  Saudi  Arabia, 
i^)  the  oil-rich  region  of  Kuwait  as 
target.    Thus,  the  Damascus  radio 
"  on  March  23,  1965.  the  foUowlng 


"Thes;  rulers  in  Kuwait  who  sit  on  the 

(  f  oU — who  feed  the  foreign  capitalist 

'*i  houses  with  funds  sucked  from  the 

the  pec^le  and  deposited  with  these 

to   finance    siunmer    excursions   for 

ig  Isle]  and  heating  equipment  for 

winter — these  very  rulers  stand  con- 

b  tfore  the  Arab  struggle.     The  riches 

A  rab  people  In  Kuwait,  which  should 

as  a  wei^jon  in  the  Interest  of  the 

"e.  are  now  in   the  hands  of  Im- 

and  being  used  as  a  weapon  to 

d<}wn  tbe  Arab  cause  Itself." 

commentary  of  the  same  date, 

radio  broadcast  the  following: 

face  two  battles  regarding  oil. 

battle  Is  represented  in  its  extrica- 


ca  ue. 


an(  ther 

Dam  ascus  : 

Aiibs 


Uon  from  Western  Investments  and  from  the 
oU  monopolies  who  use  oil  for  the  interests 
of  lnq>eriallsm  •  •  •.  The  second  battle  is 
rqtresented  in  making  it  an  Arab  oil — ^mak- 
ing it  a  weapon  to  be  used  by  the  Arabs  In 
their  battles." 

There  is  a  touch  of  comical  Irony  In  the 
choice  of  targets  adopted  by  Cairo  and  Da- 
mascus. As  noted,  the  attacks  against  Saudi 
Arabia  by  the  Egyptians  are  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  U.S.  interests  are 
involved  in  Saudi  Arabia.  However,  It  Is 
also  true  that  Cairo  has  become  more  and 
more  bitter  against  Saudia  Arabia  because 
that  country  has  stood  in  the  way  of  Egypt's 
efforts  to  conquer  Yemen.  One  does  not 
And  the  Egyptians  attacking  the  Kuwait 
rulers  in  the  kind  of  language  employed  by 
their  Syrian  competitors.  Logically,  this 
should  be  expected  if  Nasser  were  truly  con- 
cerned over  the  alleged  ruthlessness  of  West- 
em  imperialism.  But  he  refrains  from  at- 
tacking Kuwait  at  the  present  time  because 
the  Kuwait  Government,  through  a  special 
fund  derived  from  oil  revenues,  contributes 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  shore  up 
Egypt's  sick  economy. 

Egypt  is  short  on  cash  and  thus,  the  gold 
possessed  by  Kuwait  comes  in  very  handily. 
In  this  connection  it  is  reported  that  in 
February  of  this  year  Kuwait  granted  an- 
other «98  million  to  Egypt.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Kuwait  Government  is  very 
happy  about  this  arrangement  but,  as  the 
New  York  Times  Middle  East  Correspondent 
Dana  Adams  Schmidt  wrote.  Kuwait's  hand- 
outs to  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as  "protec- 
tion money."  One  may  assume  that,  while 
this  racket  pays  off,  Egypt  will  forgo  any 
attacks  on  Kuwait  a*  a  "treacherous  tool  of 
Western  imperialism.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Syrian  regime  is 
not  inhibited,  for  it  has  not  received  such 
"protection  money."  Furthermore,  the  Syr- 
ians are  only  too  happy  to  depict  the  Kuwait 
leaders  as  servUe  lackeys  of  Western  im- 
perialism because  this  places  their  rivals  In 
Cairo  In  a  rather  embarrassing  predicament. 
According  to  some  press  reports,  unnamed 
Arab  diplomats  have  been  assuring  Western 
diplomats  that  all  of  the  talk  concerning 
the  use  of  oil  as  a  weapon  against  the  West 
is  nothing  but  bombast,  that  it  is  really  In- 
tended for  "internal  consumption."  It 
would  be  most  imfortunate  if  the  West 
swallowed  this  line  of  reasoning.  The  fact 
Is  that  one  of  the  key  elements  in  Cairo's 
policies  Is  the  cold  calculation  that  some- 
day, somehow.  Cairo  will  become  lord  and 
master  of  the  oil  resources  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Perhaps  to  some  this  may  sound  like  a 
dream  which  wiU  never  be  realized,  but  let 
it  be  said  at  this  point  that  the  Nasserltes 
are  by  no  means  dreaming.  Nasser  In  his 
little  book  "Egypt's  Liberation"  speclflcaUy 
alluded  to  oil  as  a  key  weapon  against  the 
West.  On  page  106,  he  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  Arab  strength  was 
oil.  "A  sinew  of  material  civilization  with- 
out which  all  its  machines  would  cease  to 
function."  It  was  this  oil,  Nasser  wrote, 
which  was  a  major  element  in  the  Arab  ar- 
senal. It  was  this  oil,  Nasser  declared,  which 
could  serve  as  an  overpowering  force  that 
would  pin  the  West  against  the  wall. 

The  Egyptians  have  not  only  theorized  on 
this  subject,  they  have  also  set  up  an  Oil 
Studies  Institute  which  is  expressly  designed 
to  train  Egyptians  to  run  the  oil  Industries 
of  the  Middle  East.  Five  years  ago.  the  Lon- 
don publication  the  New  Statesman  re- 
ported that  a  noted  American  economist 
after  visiting  Egypt,  estimated  that  within 
6  years  the  Egyptians  would  be  technically 
capable  of  taking  over  all  the  oil  instaUa- 
tlons  in  the  Middle  East  and  running  them 
themselves.  Fortunately,  the  West  is  not 
completely  dependent  on  the  oil  resources 
of  the  Middle  East  so  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  threats  and  plots  hatched  by 
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Oalro.  cannot  graveiy  damage  Western  <>. 
teresto  as  such.  However,  the  independent 
of  those  Middle  Eastern  States  whlthw 
oU  in  large  quantities,  is  definitely  inv<^ 
and  fortunately,  there  are  indications  th2 
a  number  of  these  states  are  alert  to  nJlT 
ulterior  motives.  "M«er» 

It  Is  not  the  so-called  imperialism  of  th. 
West  which  threatens  the  oil  reeoxinL^ 
these  states  but  rather  the  Insatiable  am 
blUons  of  the  Nasser  regime.     Whatever  tti 
differences   between   the  West  and  the  on 
producing  ooimtries  of  the  Middle  East  theJ 
can  be  resolved  through  negotiations  ^  „! 
a  give-and-take  basis.     However,  the  dlffM 
enoes  between  these  Middle  Eastern  statei 
and  Cairo  are  not  a  matter  of  revising  aereT 
ments  concerned  with  technicalities  and  al 
disposition  and  sale  of  this  valuable  com 
modity.    What  Is  really  at  stake  for  the  oil 
producing  states  of  the  Middle  East  in  re 
latlon  to  Cairo  Is  their  independence  and  we 
presume  that  this  is  not  negotiable 


James  Pope — Oatstanding  Fanner 
Cooperator  of  Tenaessee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVEREH 

OF   TEMMESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3, 1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  In  the  Tennessee  edition  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  on  Tuesday  morning. 
June  22,  an  outstanding  article  by  Bob 
Parkins  of  Milan,  Tenn.,  on  James  Pope, 
a  farmer  of  Kenton,  Term. 

Mr.  Pope  was  named  outstanding 
farmer-cooperator  of  Tennessee.  Thlg 
article  is  so  well  written  that  it  speaks 
for  its^  and  needs  no  further  recom- 
mendation from  me. 

The  article  follows : 
Gibson  County,  James  Pope  Wins  Consekva- 
tion  awabos 


(By  Bob  Parkins) 
Thenton.  Tenn.,  June  21. — Gibson,  noted 
for  Its  diversified  agriculture,  has  been  se- 
lected first  among  the  State's  95  counties  in 
the  annual  Soil  Conservation  Awards  pro- 
gram. 

And  with  the  aw£ird,  James  Pope,  a  farmer 
from  Kenton,  was  named  outstanding 
farmer-cooperator  of  Tennessee.  He  and 
Charles  Harris,  chairman  of  Glbsoh  County 
Board  of  Soil  Conservation  Supervisors,  will 
take  an  expense-paid  4-day  trip  to  Phoenix. 
Ariz..  In  December. 

They  will  be  Joined  by  102  other  State 
winners  representing  top  soU  conservation 
districts  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
group  win  be  guests  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  sponsors  of  the  program  each 
year. 

In  Arizona  the  men  wUl  be  give  a  suit  of 
tailored  Western  clothing  and  observe  con- 
servation practices  on  the  company's  14.000- 
acre  desert  farm. 

Joe  Boswell.  district  supervisor  In  Trenton, 
said  a  committee  of  State  agricultural  and 
conservation  authorities  made  the  selection 
after  reviewing  accomplishments  of  partlci- 
potlng  districts.  These  included  planning 
and  organizing  service  to  farmers,  soil  con- 
serving accomplishments  and  coooperation 
from  Individuals  Interested  in  county  conser- 
vation. 

,.^»«r.  Pope  operates  an  80-acre  farm  and 
was  cited  as  outstanding  conservation  farm-; 
er  for  his  progress  in  carrying  out  a  water 
and  sou  conservation  plan  for  a  year. 


His  projects  Included  building  a  1,000-yard 
«,iiiT  plug  which  cost  about  $500. 

•"That  gully  was  slowly  eating  away  my 
h«.t  farmland,"  Mr.  Pope  said.  "I  bad  about 
,««!  UD  aU  the  old  brush  and  rubbish  I  had 
J^g  to  stop  It  before  we  built  the  grade 
rtftblllzatlon  structure." 

He  also  constructed  an  800-cublc-yard 
livestock  pond,  seeded  winter  pasture,  limed 
and  fertUlzed  according  to  soil  tests  and  ran 
crop  rows  on  a  contour  to  prevent  erosion. 


Flood  Control  Project*  Urgently  Needed 
in  Southeast  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1965 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  tragic  flooding  that  hit  so  much  of 
southeast  Iowa  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  of  this  year,  underscored 
Indelibly  the  urgent  need  for  long-range 
flood  control  action  in  our  region. 

Last  night  the  city  of  Davenport.  Iowa 
and  the  long-suffering  residents  of  the 
Blackhawk  Creek  area  suffered  another 
stunning  blow  due  to  the  uncontrolled 
flooding  of  the  Blackhawk  Creek.  I  have 
asked  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  speed  up  action  on  the  recom- 
mendations which  I  made  earlier  this 
year  for  authorization  of  a  major  flood 
control  project,  including  a  reservoir  In 
the  bluffs  above  the  Blackhawk  Creek 
residential  area  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  another  in  the  series  pf  devastating 
floods  which  have  been  plaguing  this  sec- 
tion of  Davenport. 

I  commend  the  editors  of  the  Daven- 
port Times-Democrat  on  their  thoughtful 
editorial  of  August  2,  1965.  which  lends 
support  to  these  much  needed  flood  con- 
trol efforts.  Here  is  what  they  have  said 
about  this  longstanding  problem: 

A   New   Riverfront   Chaixengx 
It  is  noteworthy  that  after  a  half  century 
Davenport    Is    looking    toward    the    second 
major  phase  of  its  riverfront  development. 

Just  a  bit  over  50  years  ago.  the  city  ob- 
tained legislation  in  Iowa's  general  assem- 
bly authorizing  the  creation  of  the  levee 
commission.  The  performance  of  that  body 
Is  well  known.  Thanks  to  wise  planning 
and  able  management.  Davenport  has  a 
waterfront  development  which  has  been  the 
envy  of  most  cities  on  the  Mississippi. 

Now  the  community  Is  confronted  with  a 
new  challenge.  A  flood  last  spring  which  Is 
without  recorded  precedent  Impelled  mu- 
nicipal officials  and  concerned  citizens  to 
protect  business  establishments  and  homes 
from  recurring  damage. 

An  advisory  committee  formed  by  Mayor 
O'Brien,  working  with  the  professional  engi- 
neering guidance  of  Rex  Matthews,  public 
works  director,  has  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations of  much  promise. 

Included  In  the  proposals  are  a  seawall  to 
protect  against  a  25-foot  flood  stage  from 
Perry  Street  east  to  McClellan  Boulevard,  and 
earthen  dikes  downstream  from  Marquette 
Street,  as  well  as  around  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  and  the  Garden  Addition  of  some 
35  to  40  square  blocks. 

All  or  any  of  these  projects  would  be  sub- 
ject,  of   covirse.   to   engineering  studies   o* 


feasibility  and  cost.  Acoordlngly,  the  ad- 
visory committee  has  asked  the  mayor  to 
call  upon  the  n.8.  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
make  a  study. 

The  measures  which  are  suggested  wo\ild 
safeguard  Davenport's  water  supply,  elec- 
trical power  faculties,  and  waste  disposal 
system,  and  would  protect  major  industrial 
establishments  and  the  residential  area  most 
vulnerable  to  floodwaters. 

To  shield  business  houses  and  institutions 
along  the  city's  riverfront  and  as  far  north 
as  Second  Street  between  Perry  and  Mar- 
quette Streets  demands  long-discussed  sepa- 
ration of  storm  and  sanitary  sewws.  UntU 
that  might  be  done — ^and  there  are  impera- 
tive reasons  other  than  flood  threats — ^high 
water  cannot  be  prevented  from  backing  up 
and  erupting  behind  any  dikes  which  might 
be  thrown  up.  The  city  currently  is  run- 
ning a  survey  to  determine  the  posslbUlties, 
including  financing  up  to  $4  to  $5  million. 

Davenport  has  an  unsurpassed  interest  in 
any  survey  the  U.S.  Engineers  might  renew 
to  determine  feasibUlty  of  a  reservoir  and 
drainage  system  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  for  the  contrc*  of  flood  waters. 

It  is  this  own  community's  problem., 
though,  to  devise  the  protective  devices 
which  vrill  prevent  the  river  from  flowing 
into  its  business  and  residential  districts 
when  other  measures  may  not  do. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  Davenport's  fore- 
sighted  leaders  of  50  years  ago  that  a  new 
riverfront  program  is  envisioned. 


Roy  Lewis  Stone,  through  his  vigorous 
leadership,  has  also  contributed  greatly 
to  help  the  passage  of  legislation  In  Cali- 
fornia to  Improve  and  expand  the  State 
system  of  adult  education.  He  has 
worked  closely  with  California  legisla- 
tors to  provide  the  meticulous  attention 
to  detail  which  is  so  vital  to  effective 
legislation. 

It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  Roy 
Lewis  Stone  literally  put  the  "adult"  Into 
education.  A  champion  of  this  cause, 
Mr.  Stone's  example  serves  as  a  guide  to 
all  who  wish  to  perfect  and  promote 
adult  education. 


Roy  Lewis  Stone 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  education,  not  the  least  of 
them  in  the  area  of  adult  education.  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  work  that 
Is  being  done  In  California  to  fiuther 
the  cause  of  lifetime  learning,  and  today 
I  want  to  salute  the  one  man  who  has 
spearheaded  this  gigantic  effort — ^Mr. 
Roy  Lewis  Stone. 

Roy  has  been  a  long-time  personal 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  the  soloist  at  the 
wedding  of  me  and  my  wife,  Betty.  We 
have  also  worked  closely  together  within 
civic  groups  such  as  the  local  Crenshaw 
Kawanls  Club.  His  diligent  work  in  be- 
half of  his  community  has  been  exten- 
sive throughout  the  years  I  have  known 
him. 

Yet,  It  is  in  his  consistent  endeavor  to 
provide  California's,  adult  population 
with  better  opportunities  for  learning 
that  Roy  Stone  is  known.  At  present,  as 
principal  of  Washington  Adxilt  School, 
he  extends  his  activities  to  statewide  ad- 
ministration of  adult  education  polices 
and  schools.  A  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  California  Association 
of  Adult  Education  Administrators  and 
the  Adult  Education  Principals  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Adult 
Education  Curriculum  Council  and  Su- 
perintendent's AU-Year  School  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Stone  is  knowledgeable  and 
expert  in  all  phases  of  the  adult  educa- 
tion program. 


Johnson  Failure  To  Act  in  Baker  Case 
Preserves  Clond  of  Scandal 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Barry  Goldwater. 
Johnson  Failuxe  To  Act  in  Bakes  Cask 
Presisves  Cloud  of  Scandal 
(By  Barry  Goldwater) 

President  Johnson  continues  to  protect 
his  protege  Bobby  Baker,  even  if  by  default. 
One  nod  from  the  President  and  Bobby's 
flnanclal  empire  might  topple  like  a  house 
of  cards.    But  the  nod  has  never  come. 

Baker  Is  sUll  n^nif<"g  millions,  despite 
headlines  about  the  Improper  use  of  his 
office  as  Mr.  Johnson's  Ueutenant  in  the 
Senate,  the  Job  in  which  he  made  his  fortune 
in  the  flrst  place. 

When  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  faced  with  the  evidence  of  Billle  Sol 
Bstes'  vTTongdolng,  he  moved  swiftly  and 
justly  to  cut  Government  support  from 
Estes. 

But  President  Johnson  has  done  nothing 
in  the  last  2  years  about  the  evidence  of 
Baker's  misdeeds. 

What  could  he  do? 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross.  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  has  suggested  a  sound  answer.  The 
backbone  of  Baker's  financial  empire  is  still 
the  Serv-U  Vending  Co.  and  Its  $2.5-inUllon» 
a-year  contract  for  food -vending  services 
with  North  American  Aviation. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee,  which,  de- 
spite overwhelming  evidence,  refused  to  do 
much  more  than  slap  the  wrist  ot  Mr.  John- 
son's protege,  Issued  this  report  on  Serv-U: 

"It  was  through  the  vending  business  that 
Baker  was  able  to  acquire  monthly  cash  kick- 
backs as  weU  as  Inaugurate  a  highly  profita- 
ble vending  operation  with  defense  contrac- 
tors whose  almost  sole  so\irce  of  Income  was 
from  the  U.S.  Government. 

"It  was  In  these  vending  operations  that 
Baker  became  associated  with  Individuals 
who  ranged  from  gamblers  to  those  convicted 
of  income  tax  evasion." 

Now  as  Gross  puts  it,  "It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  excuse  North  American  officials  for 
dealing  with  Baker's  corporation  when  they 
state  they  did  not*now  of  his  Involvements. 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  now  for 
continuing  the  deal  with  Serv-U." 

Gross  points  out  that  the  Baker  contract 
with  North  American  has  a  simple  cancella- 
tion clause  that  could  be  Invoked  at  any 
time,  if  only  someone  would  give  the  green 
light. 
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raises  one  oth-ar  point  which  the 
Hoiise  could  clear  up  If  it  wanted  to. 
Webb  is  the  head  of  NASA,  which 
the  Apollo  program  to  North  Amer- 
thus  has  a  crucial  influence  on 
American's  actions.  Webb  is  also  one 
largest  stockholders  in  the  bank  that 
Bobby  Baker  the  money  to  start  Serv- 
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and  until  the  President  cleans  up 
y  blot  on  his  administration,  mil- 
Americans  may  be  excused  the  ines- 
feellng  that  there  is  more  to  the 
case  than  has  been  admitted, 
the  war  clouds  of  Vietnam  hanging 
over  us,  this  is  not  time  to  permit 
of  scandal  to  persist.     Mr.  John- 
cotUd  remove  them  with  a  stroke. 
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The  J4b  Corps  School  at  Camp  Atterbary, 
lad. — An  Ezpciuiye  Flop 
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Wednesday.  August  4. 1965 

Mr.  boUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Job  C?c  rps  dropout  school  at  Camp  Atter- 
bury,  nd.,  has  been  an  expensive  flop 
thxis  fi  T,  and  now  the  apologists  for  the 
admin  stration  are  att^npting  to  make 
the  pe  )ple  of  Indiana  the  scapegoat  for 
this  $1 )  million  failure. 


Instead  of  criticizing  the  concept  and 

execut  on  of  the  Job  Corps  drc^wut  pro- 

-t  Camp  Atterbury  on  Its  merits. 

Is  attributed  to  the  hostility 

>eople  of  Indiana  and  editorial  op- 
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ittack  on  Indiana  is  contained  in 
published  August  3,  1965,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Post,  in  the 
Capital. 

Another  observation  made  by  the  Post 

"prominent  Indiana  politicians" 

ilame  for  Camp  Atterbury 's  prob- 


The  jPost  apparently  has  not  discov- 
ered til  Ett  Indiana  now  has  a  Democratic 
Governor,  two  Democratic  Senators; 
both  hi  uses  of  the  State  legislature  are 
Democatlc;  the  majority  of  Indiana 
Congressmen  are  Democratic,  and  the 
Job  Cqrps  program  In  Indiana  Is  the 


brain  child  of  the  immediate  past  Indi- 
ana Governor,  also  a  Democrat. 

Blaming  the  hostility  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  and  editorial  opposition  for  the 
miserable  results  at  Camp  Atterbury  just 
doesn't  jibe  with  the  facts— Atterbury 
has  been  a  Democratic  patronage  pro- 
duction from  start  to  finish. 

Rowdyism  by  Job  Corpsmen  at  nearby 
Indiana  communities  is  glossed  over,  as 
are  reports  of  the  dropouts  trying  to  buy 
guns  while  on  leave  from  the  camp. 

A  sordid  sexual  assault  involving  seven 
dropouts  is  brushed  oflf  as  an  expression 
of  challenged  manhood,  and  the  Indi- 
anapolis Star,  the  State's  leading  morn- 
ing daily  newspaper,  is  accused  of  up- 
setting camp  administrators  by  its  edi- 
torial position.  These  camp  administra- 
tors should  be  upset,  and  if  they  were  do- 
ing the  job,  all  of  the  editorial  comment 
In  the  world  could  not  change  the  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  defense  of  the  people 
of  Indiana  Is  needed.  Indiana  has  a 
worldwide  reputation  as  one  of  the 
friendliest  States  in  America,  and 
Hoosier  compassion  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged is  unequaled.  As  In  all  States, 
people  who  obey  our  laws  are  welcome. 

We  do  resent  misrepresentation,  false 
accusation,  and  unjust  criticism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  Is 
submitted  for  the  Record  as  comment  on 
the  administration's  Job  Corps  program : 

Cabcp  Atterburt  Is  Beset  by  Trouble 
(By  John  J.  Carmody) 

Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  is  a  Job  Corps  camp 
in  trouble. 

It  is  In  hostile  country,  where  the  John 
Birch  Society  has  a  toehold  and  where  pow- 
erful  local   newspapers   are  set   against   it. 

It  hasn't  shaken  the  effects  of  an  un- 
certain start  last  winter  at  the  hands  of 
some  prominent  Indiana  politicians. 

Some  619  youngsters  were  at  the  dilapi- 
dated World  War  U  installation  when  I 
visited  the  camp  recently.  Not  many  of 
the  youngsters  were  busy. 

Camp  administrators  were  using  Job 
Corps  trainees  to  empty  warehouses  that 
will  eventually  house  the  vocational  train- 
ing programs.  The  administrators  called 
this  make-work  activity  "work  training"  in 
its  "prevocational  program." 

But  In  fact  this  "work  training"  replaced 
serioxis  preliminary  shop  training  that  many 
of  the  Job  Corps  youths  at  Atterbury  are 
already  prepared  for  and  which  local  re- 
cruiters in  their  hometowns  had  promised, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  would  be  waiting. 

Camp  oCacials  instituted  morning  roUcalls 
after  the  camp  was  shaken  by  adverse  news- 
paper publicity  following  the  arrest  of  seven 
Atterbury  youngsters  for  a  sexual  assault 
on  a  17-year-old  trainee. 

Now  youngsters  stand  in  military  forma- 
tions outside  their  barracks  at  6:30  a.m. 
Rigid  Satiu-day  "morning  inspections  have 
also  been  started  under  the  direction  of  a 
colonel  in  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  who 
is  now  an  Atterbury  official. 

CAMP    DIRECTOR    riRED 

The  original  camp  director  was  fired  at 
the  end  of  June  with  a  nudge  from  Job 
Corps  in  Washington,  despite  the  fact  he 
was  one  of  the  eight  men  who  founded  the 
nonprofit  Midwest  Educational  Foundation, 
Inc.,  the  principal  contractholder  that  runs 
Camp  Atterbury. 

His  successor,  a  former  Peace  Corps  execu- 
tive who  held  the  post  of  deputy  camp  direc- 
tor, reportedly  was  fired  only  last  week  by 
the  foimdation's  board,  after  it  was  discov- 
ered he  had  fired  some  of  the  local  deadwood 
without   consulting   foundation  officials. 
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The  ratio  of  counselors  to  the  619  youn* 
sters  on  hand  as  of  July  1  was  nmnini}^. 
lazy  1  to  80.  The  ratio  at  Oamp^Stoer 
N.J.,  a  highly  successful  Job  Corps  InstaiiiL.' 
tlon  is  1  to  8.  "owjia- 

The  original  personnel  officer  was  replaced 
2  weeks  ago— after  the  new  regime  learned 
that  many  of  his  early  counselor  selection* 
proved  all  too  often  to  be  neither  compati- 
ble with  the  youngsters-nor  adaptable  to 
Job  Corps  counseling  goals. 

UNLISTED    NUMBER 

The  foundation  Itself,  with  a  $10.8  million 
Federal  contract  for  the  18-month  life  of  the 
project,  conducts  its  business  in  InterestlnB 
ways.  Its  telephone  number  at  the  camp  li 
unlisted,  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
subcontracting  details  are  yet  to  be  ironed 
out. 

And  a  local  building  contractor,  operating 
with  a  skeleton  crew,  has  lagged  far  behind 
target  dates  in  the  construction  of  other 
vocational  and  teaching  sites. 

Administrative  unrest  showed  throughout 
the  camp  on  my  recent  visit. 

Beds  in  the  dormitories  were  left  unmade 
during  the  day.  (My  visit  was  before  the 
new,  tighter  regulations  were  set  up) 
Wrecked  fumitiu-e  stood  In  the  barracks  lob- 
bies. Dozens  of  youngsters  idled  in  their  bar- 
racks or  lounged  around  the  makeshift  PX— 
and  it  is  called  a  PX  at  Camp  Atterbury- 
during  the  mldaf  temoons. 

Job  Corps  m  Washington,  after  full  dis- 
cussions with  the  beleaguered  foundation 
board  of  directors.  Is  moving  fast  to  help 
repair  the  administrative  damage.  It  has 
quickly  approved  the  Board's  appointment 
of  a  new  camp  director.  He  is  Dr.  James 
Brynner,  a  Cincinnati  school  superintendent 
who  was  originally  slated  to  nm  Atterbivy's 
educational  program. 

But  serious  slides  in  the  vocational  pro- 
gram's time  schedule  still  exist.  Camp  disci- 
pline needs  a  firm  hand.  The  potential  for 
trouble  in  the  camp  program  remains. 

UNEXPECTED  CONITJCT 

Camp  Atterbury's  story  is  one  of  unex- 
pected conflicts  between  State  and  Federal 
regulations  based  on  the  unique  status  of 
the  foundation,  and  Its  slow  organizing 
efforts. 

Dr.  Lewis  Blgen,  a  former  Temple  Uni- 
versity professor  of  education  who  is  now 
associate  Job  Corps  director  for  program  de- 
velopment, puts  the  best  face  on  the  Atter- 
bury troubles. 

Dr.  Elgen  Ukes  to  point  out  the  founda- 
tion's effort  to  start  a  Job  Corps  camp  in 
Indiana  as  a  milestone  in  Federal  and  State 
relations. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Government,"  according  to  Elgen, 
"that  a  State  was  willing  to  devote  its  own 
resources  to  a  Federal  project  that  was  going 
to  serve  out-of-state  people." 
governor's   plan 

The  Camp  Atterbury  Job  Corps  project 
arose  from  a  pet  program  of  outgoing  Demo- 
cratic Gov.  Matthew  Welsh.  Welsh's  Indiana 
Youth  CouncU  was  a  small  rehabilitation 
and  training  effort  opened  last  year  at 
Atterbury. 

In  the  last  days  of  his  regime  (he  could 
not  succeed  himself) .  Welsh  Joined  with 
seven  other  prominent  men  in  the  State  to 
incorporate  the  foundation  and  begin  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Federal  Government 
about  the  use  of  Atterbury  as  a  site  for  a 
Job  Corps  camp  with  a  potential  population 
of  2,600  by  the  end  of  1966. 

Negotiation  problems  on  the  State  level 
were  compounded  by  the  changeover  to  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Roger  Brannigan, 
also  a  Democrat. 

Indiana  State  civil  service  regulations  and 
congressional  strictures  on  the  Job  Corps 
were  a  source  of  conflict.  The  Federal 
agency,  for  Instance,  reserved  the  right  tc 
fire  the  camp  director. 


CONTRACT    DELATn) 

-The  Federal  Government  also  objected  to 
neeotlations  with  a  quasl-Stete  agency.  All 
ThAse  factors  combined  to  hold  up  the  sign- 
Jffof  the  Job  Corps  contract  with  the  foun- 
iTtlon  until  early   February,   according   to 

^!^  important  $2.9  million  subcontract 
«rtth  a  College  Park,  Md..  division  of  Litton 
todustries.  authorizing  the  company  to  or- 
mnlze  the  shops  for  the  vocational  training 
^ram,  was  not  signed  untU  May  1. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  trainees  were  prema- 
turely fed  into  the  Job  Corps  pipeline  for  a 
uav  21  opening  at  Camp  Atterbury. 
^nong  the  aftereffects  of  the  delayed 
contract  negotiations  was  Lltton's  realiza- 
tion that  the  foundation  had  reserved  for 
Itself  the  right  to  hire  vocational  teachers 
uied  in  the  Litton-prepared  program. 

The  Litton  representative  bitterly  at- 
tributes this  problem  to  Indiana  political 
logrolling. 

Belatedly,  the  Job  Corps  in  mid-July  froze 
the  camp's  trainee  populaUon  at  550  and  has 
offered  to  transfer  some  of  the  youngsters 
to  other  camps,  an  offer  Dr.  Brynner  has  so 
far  declined. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  auto  repair  shop 
fully  set  up  at  the  camp,  although  many  of 
the  youngsters  are  now  qualified  to  begin 
training  there. 

A  warehouse  now  crowded  with  civil  de- 
fense water  cans  will  eventually  house  part 
01  the  repair  program— but  the  youths  are 
now  laboriously  moving  those  cans  onto 
trucks. 

The  pastry  food  training  section  will  open 
(n  another  month,  the  refrigerating  repair 
section  In  6  to  10  weeks. 

Meanwhile.  Lltton's  16-week  basic  educa- 
tion program,  which  will  reinforce  the  young- 
ster's knowledge  of  English  and  mathematics 
and  begin  their  social  education,  is  under- 
way. 
*  But  a  meeting  between  Dr.  Brjrnner  and 
Litton  officials  to  determine  the  final  texts 
for  these  programs  still  has  to  be  worked  into 
the  schedule. 

A  prime  reason  for  the  slide  in  the  facilities 
program  is  that  subcontractor  Litton,  while 
responsible  for  the  teaching  curriculum,  is 
not  In  on  the  building  contracts,  which  have 
been  let  out  to  local  firms,  and  the  local 
firms'  efforts  have  not  been  coordinated  with 
Lltton's. 

Perhaps  most  worrisome  in  all  the  slow 
staffing  and  the  administrative  upheaval 
that  has  resulted  is  the  effect  on  the  camp's 
counseling  system. 

Dr.  Gerald  Foster,  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram, feels  the  personnel  pinch  deeply. 

He  weeded  out  the  substandard  first 
choices,  which  has  increased  the  staff  short- 
age. And  he  has  been  slow  to  get  the  best 
replacements.  So  far  he  has  20  In  mind, 
but  he  has  had  to  comb  three  neighboring 
States  to  find  them. 

Ideally,  Dr.  Foster  wants  a  "resident 
adviser"  for  every  60  youngsters  in  the  120- 
man  barracks  planned  for  Atterbury,  plus 
a  chief  resident  adviser  and  2  counselors 
for  the  same  group. 

In  addition,  he  plans  to  have  some  kind 
of  psychiatric  care  for  every  youngster  in 
the  camp. 

LIKES    SIX.P-DIRECTTON 

Dr.  Foster  is  eager  to  get  his  hands  on 
the  troubled  kids  from  the  sltuns. 

"Eventually  I  want  an  hour  a  day  out  of 
the  basic  education  classes  at  this  camp  to 
get  to  the  youngsters  for  counseling.  It  will 
be  a  group  procedure,  much  like  Camp  Kil- 
mer, I  suppose.  But  I  have  a  different  ap- 
proach. 

"I'm  oriented  to  a  self-direction  method 
for  these  kids.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
puppet  In  American  society  today,  anyway. 
I  want  these  tough  kids,  the  unmanageable 
kids,  to  take  a  real  hard  look  at  themselves 


and  say  'this  Is  what  I  remlly  am*  for  the  fli«t 
time  In  their  Uva*— aiul  taka  It  from  Vbmcm. 

"This  Is  something  that  all  the  nice  mid- 
dle-class kidB  outside  Camp  Atterbury  don't 
even  have — acceptance  of  themselves  as  they 
are.  There  is  too  much  conformity  instead 
of  a  freedom  to  explore  yourself.  These  kids 
have  a  great  potential — if  they  are  honest 
enough  to  realize  it.  And  that's  what  I  want 
to  teach  them.  None  of  this  group-living 
thing." 

ARRANGED  BAIL 

Dr.  Foster,  mesmwhlle,  has  arranged  bail 
for  two  of  the  seven  slum  youngsters  arrested 
in  the  sexual  attack.  The  two  boys  have 
vmobtrusively  been  put  back  into  the  camp 
work  and  recreation  programs  while  under- 
going intensive  psychiatric  help  from  Dr. 
Foster  and  his  staff. 

"This  wasn't  a  sexual  assault  primarily," 
Dr.  Foster  explains.  "This  was  a  situation 
that  arose  out  of  a  barracks  explosion  that 
challenged  manhood.  These  two  boys  are 
Just  the  kind  of  youngsters  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  reach  in  the  program — aggressive,  hos- 
tile, but  savable." 

Meanwhile,  communities  in  the  area  con- 
tinue to  make  the  youngsters  unwelcome, 
especially  the  Negro  youngsters.  There  is 
no  community  relations  program  set  up  by 
the  foundation  as  yet  for  the  camp — a  lack 
that  particularly  worries  Job  Corps  In 
Washington. 

Outside  recreational  plans  are  haphazard 
and  slowed  so  far  by  a  lack  of  transportation. 
A  Columbus,  Ind.,  newspaper  reported  that 
youngsters  from  Atterbxiry  attempted  to  buy 
guns  while  on  leave  from  the  camp.  Contin- 
uing editorial  attacks  by  the  influential  In- 
dianapolis Star  keep  camp  administrators 
in  a  stew. 

Atterbury  may  eventually  test  Job  Corps 
administration  In  Washington  even  mate 
than  the  foundation  board  which  has  so  far 
reaped  the  criticism  for  the  slow  start. 

It  Is  a  crucial  testing  groimd  for  the  basic 
Job  Corps  principle  of  "pluralism" — having 
seven  different  camp  operators,  for  Instance — 
in  Its  choice  of  prime  contractors. 

At  its  best  pluralism  can  produce  exciting 
differences  in  approach.  At  Its  worst  It  can 
produce  a  Camp  Atterbury. 


Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28. 1965 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  high  privilege  to  know  Joseph 
Campbell  well  during  the  past  IC2  years 
when  he  served  as  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  before  that 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Every  year  he 
came  before  our  Independent  OflBces 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  with  his 
budget,  and  we  always  looked  forward  to 
meeting  with  him. 

He  is  only  the  fourth  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  since  1921 
when  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  was 
created  by  the  Congress.  Each  person 
who  has  held  this  office  has  been  out- 
standing in  his  own  right.  However,  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Joseph 
Campbell.  He  has  given  the  Nation 
leadership  in  this  office  without  equal. 

He  has  many  outstanding  attributes, 


but  perhaps  the  greatest  is  his  mana- 
gerial ability.  A  principle  accomplish- 
ment during  his  t«iure  has  been  the  re- 
alinonent  of  the  operating  divisions  into 
separate  civil,  military,  and  inter- 
national divisions.  These  he  has  staffed 
with  increasing  numbers  of  certified 
public  accountants  and  other  highly 
qualified  individuals.  At  the  same  time 
he  reduced  overall  employment  over  25 
percent  so  as  to  do  a  better  job  with 
fewer  people.  This  type  ef  performance 
is  deserving  of  the  thanks  and  appreci- 
ation of  every  citizen  and  taxpayer  in 
the  Nation. 

He  never  forgot  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  an  ann  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  particularly  concerned 
that  his  office  should  aid  the  Congress  in 
carrying  out  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  the  public  purse 
and  enacting  legislation  with  sound 
financial  and  management  provisions. 
To  this  end  his  relationships  and  his 
service  to  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees has  been  excellent. 

Let  no  one  in  the  House  underestimate 
his  dedication,  ability,  and  integrity.  He 
has  been  on  the  job  every  day  for  many 
years  directing  personally  all  the  many 
facets  of  GAO  operations.  He  has  in- 
creased measurably  the  stature  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  he  is  well 
on  the  way  to  recovery  from  his  recent 
illness.  He  leaves  a  great  legacy.  We 
do  not  know  what  he  may  wish  to  un- 
dertake next,  but  rest  assured  he  and 
his  charming,  talented,  and  devoted  wife 
will  have  the  presence  felt  wherever  they 
are.  We  wish  them  every  good  wish  as 
they  continue  to  face  a  wonderful 
future. 

The  C-141— MATS*  New  Cargo  Carrier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  very 
interesting  article  in  the  Tuesday,  July 
27,  Metro-East  Journal  of  East  St.  Louis, 
m.,  concerning  the  performance  of  the 
C-141  airplane. 

The  C-141 — Starllfter— is  presently 
imdergoing  extensive  testing  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base,  m.,  headquarters  of  the  Mil- 
itary Air  Transport  Service,  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  Military  Airlift  Command. 
The  results,  so  far,  are  impressive  and 
I  am  certain  I  speak  for  all  of  us  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
deal  with  military  airlift  problems  in 
saying  the  Starllfter  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  MATS'  cargo  plane  inventorj-. 
From  all  indications  the  C-141  will  In- 
crease tremendously  the  capacity  of  our 
airlift  operations  and  will  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  continuing  efforts  to  Improve 
our  military  capabilities. 

I  commend  the  Metro-East  Journal  for 
reporting  on  the  importance  of  this  air- 
plane. 
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August  Jf,  1965 


( >-141  Is  a  huge,  brute  of  an  airplane, 
las  the  soft  touch  of  a  lady, 
his  Impressive  marriage  of  power  and 
las  upper  echelon  officers  in  the  Mil- 
Transport  Service  (MATS)  becom- 
and  misty-eyed  when  the  Lock- 
(Starlifter)  is  mentioned, 
headquartered  at  Scott  Air  Force 
conducting  exhaustive  tests  on  the 
,  amassing  data  on  every  phase  of 
dperations  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
employe  aent  of  the  Starlifter.    The  results 
( nly  add  luster  to  the  love  affair. 
3tarllfter,  according  to  information 
from  MaJ.  George  N.  Wentsch,  com- 
p^Ject  officer  heading  the  C-141  Joint 
,  Is  neither  the  biggest  nor  the  fast- 
alrdraft  In  MATS  hangars.    The  C-133 
Cargon^ter  is  larger;  the  C-135  (Boeing  707) 
faster.    But  the  Starlifter  com- 
slze  and  speed  to  a  degree  no 
aircraft  available  to  MATS  does, 
word    'size'    probably     should     be 
to  'cargo  capacity,'  which  Is  more 
"  MajOT  Wentsch  said.     "The  Star- 
the  first  aircraft  designed  especially 
and  we  have  in  it  the  optimum 
of  features  within  the  limlta- 
set  for  it." 

power"  features  of  the  Starlifter  are 
in   comparison    vrlth    existing 
and  World  War  n  cargo  aircraft. 
!  itarlifter  can  carry  68,600  pounds  of 
speeds  up  to  550  miles  per  howr.     It 
nt  3,400  feet  per  minute  and  has  a 
6,244  nautical  miles  at  maximum 
weight, 
opntrast  World  War  n  aircraft,   the 
C-64,  flew  at  speeds  under   ISO 
]  «r   hour   and    could    carry    cargoes 
only  a  few  tons.    None  of  the  alr- 
avallable  to  MATS  can  handle  as 
as  fast  as  the  Starlifter. 
Equafly  Impressive  are  the  statistics  on 
s  "finesse:" 
8lg:nlflcant  Is  the  Starlifter's  ability 
on  a  runway  only  5.000  feet  long. 
C-135  needs  nearly  9,000  feet  of 
runwayt    Thus,  the  number  of  landing  fields 
avallab  b  to  the  Starlifter  is  significantly 
Increasid. 
Built  in 


cargo    flo<»*-rollers    ^>eed     the 
of  material.    With  the  new  463L 
handling  support  system  the  Star- 
be  loaded  with  Its  68,500  pounds 
In    30    minutes.    Off-loading    Is 
fast, 
figures  arft  militarily  significant," 
^entsch  said. 

all  together,  they  mean  that  MATS 
a  lot  more  cargo,  a  lot  faster  and 
t  to  many  more  places, 
means    that    120    Starlifters    could 
airlifted  the  15,000  troops  and  425  tons 
to  Germany  m  Exercise  Big  Lift  in 
of  the  time  required  for  the  oper- 
206  airplanes.     Or  with  80  Starllft- 
one  making  two  trips,  we  could 
the  Job  in  85  percent  of  the  time." 
Wentsch  considered  the  economic 
ce  of  the  Starlifter's  performance 
as  Its  military  signiflcaiLce. 
personally,  that  the  Starlifter 
a  real  breakthrough  for  commer- 
frelght,"  he  said.     "The  plane  Is  de- 
to  handle  two  truck  trailers,  which 
octded  as  units  on  the  aircraft, 
company  can  afford  to  drastically  re- 
Inventory  becaiise  it  can  get  deliv- 
ti  matter  of  2  or  3  days  Instead  of 


has  been  no  significant  increase  in 

since  1947."  Major  Wentsch  added. 

Starlifter  could  change  that  situation 


tie 


present,  however,  the  Department 
lias  flreC  call  on  the  Starlifter,  and 


MATS  will  get  them  at  a  rate  of  about  seven 
per  month.  Eventually  MATS  will  have  180 
In  operatlaix. 

Major  Wentsch  said  MATS  still  would  need 
the  C-133  Cargomaster  for  outslzed  cargo, 
and  Indicated  that  the  C-135  still  had  a  role 
to  play,  but  he  seemed  reluctant  to  admit 
that  the  Starlifter  couldn't  do  everything 
but  sing  the  Air  Force  song. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  a 
column  by  Maj.  Gen.  T.  A.  Lane,  UJ5. 
Army,  retired,  on  the  subject  of  reappor- 
tionment. 

Since  the  Senate  may  soon  act  on  this 

issue.    I    believe    these    comments    are 

especially  appropriate  at  this  time : 

Apportionment   Amendments   Challenges 

Judicial  Tyranny 

(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

Washington. — ^The  deepest  trends  of  the 
time  are  often  obscured  by  the  chance  or 
designed  intnision  of  superficial  issues  which 
distract  public  attention  from  the  real  crisis. 
It  seems,  for  example,  that  the  revolution 
in  our  Government  commanded  by  Judicial 
decree  hardly  touches  the  consciousness  of 
most  of  our  citizens. 

If  the  issue  were  put  to  him  squarely, 
John  Doe  would  surely  assert  his  choice  to 
be  ruled  by  elected  legislators  rather  than 
by  appointed  Judges.  The  Issue  is  not  put 
to  him.  Instead,  the  Judges  operate  in  the 
Isolation  of  courts  and  cases,  remote  from 
the  citizen  consciousness,  to  enact  new  laws 
which  no  political  organization  could  ever 
have  foisted  upon  the  people. 

The  shocking  departures  from  the  Ameri- 
can governmental  tradition  which  have  been 
decreed  by  the  Supreme  Covui;  coiild  have 
been  enacted  Into  constitutional  law  and 
approved  by  the  people  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution.  Any  honest  observer  must 
concede,  however,  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  imposing  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  rvillng  on  State  govern- 
ments woiild  have  been  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple. What  the  Court  did  was  to  impose  its 
ideological  preconceptions  upon  the  country, 
under  cover  of  Judicial  process,  against  the 
known  Judgment  of  the  people.  This  is  a 
definition  of  tyranny. 

So  also,  John  Doe  knows  perfectly  well 
that  the  first  amendment  prohibition  against 
the  establishment  of  a  State  church  by  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  prohibit  the 
voluntary  recital  of  prayers  In  public  schools. 
A  constitutional  amendment  to  outlaw  such 
prayers  would  have  had  no  chance  of  win- 
ning voter  approval.  Yet  the  Court  so  modi- 
fied the  Constitution  by  edict,  pretending 
that  this  was  the  law. 

As  Prof.  Charles  Rice  has  ix)inted  out  in 
a  recent  critique  of  the  school  prayer  ruling, 
a  teacher  may  not  affirm  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  Is  true  when  it  asserts 
that  men  are  endowed  "by  their  Creator" 
with  tmallenable  rights,  or  when  it  refers 
to  "the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God." 
Contrast  this  Court  decree  with  British  law 
in  Hong  Kong  where  all  children  are  required 
to  receive  instruction  in  a  religion  of  their 
choice.  As  Professor  Rice  appraises  the  dam- 
age to  American  children,  "public  school 
children  cannot  be  taught  that,  in  fact,  there 


is  a  divine  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
higher  than  the  state.  This  is  the  primarv 
and,  over  the  long  term,  malignant,  evil  of 
the  prayer  rulings."  > 

It  Is  of  coiurse  true  that  the  people  can 
overtvim  the  Court  rulings  by  enacting 
amendments  to  restore  the  original  coD|tl- 
tutlonal  order.  This,  however,  inverts  the 
order  of  Government.  If  the  Court  rules  by 
edict  and  the  Legislature  must  act  to  veto 
Court  decisions,  we  have  not  a  constitutional 
republic  but  a  constitutional  oligarchy. 
How  ironic  it  is  that  the  element  of  govern- 
ment charged  with  preserving  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  the  one  to  subvert  it. 

TTie  Supreme  Court  is  the  voice  of  a  power- 
tul  minority  committed  to  the  improvement 
of  man  through  the  power  of  the  state. 
Under  cover  of  a  distracting  propaganda 
about  Justice  and  individual  rights,  this  po- 
litical tapeworm  gorges  itself  upon  public 
power.  It  disposes  of  the  enormous  wealth 
which  the  Government  exU-acts  from  the 
people — and  not  without  profit  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  and  fortunes  of  its  members. 
There  Is  no  limit  to  its  appetites.  It  can- 
not brook  the  slow  and  doubtful  process  of 
constitutional  amendment  but  must  rule 
by  decree. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  is  a  too  modest 
correction  of  the  Court's  apportionment  de- 
cision. It  should  have  provided  that  the  or- 
ganization and  election  processes  of  State 
governments  are  totally  excluded  from  the 
Jxirisdictlon  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
all  of  its  agencies,  including  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  Congress  now  rejects  the  minimal 
correction  embodied  in  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, we  shall  know  that  the  totalitarian 
ideologies  control  the  whole  Government. 


The  Energy  Center  of  die  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PBfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  22d  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  welcome  another  giant 
electric  powerplant  which — combined 
with  Keystone  and  Conemaugh — con- 
clusively establishes  our  area  as  the 
energy  center  of  the  east.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Co.  and  the  New  York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  have  chosen 
Homer  City — Indiana  County — Pa.,  as 
the  site  for  a  multimillion-dollar  inter- 
state electric  power  project,  Including  a 
$140  million  9-month  generating  station. 

To  mineworkers  who  have  waited 
patiently  for  steady  employment,  the 
new  plant  will  be  an  answer  to  their 
prayers.  Moreover,  500  mine  jobs  plus 
those  connected  with  operation  of  the 
generating  station  will  have  a  highly 
stimulating  effect  on  business  in  general 
and  will  serve  to  reestablish  confidence 
In  the  economic  future  of  the  entire 
district. 

When  the  third  facility  is  completed, 
the  electric  companies  will  have  invested 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the 
djmamlc  Indiana-Armstrong-Cambria 
power  ctxnplex  whence  electricity  will  be 
transmitted  to  consumers  in  distant 
communities.  These  plants  alone  will 
require  about  10  million  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  per  year — ^more  than  12  per- 
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cent  of  Pennsylvania's  total  production 
in  1964.  The  prospect  is  both  gratifying 
and  invigorating. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
learning  that  investor-owned  utilities, 
left  to  their  own  ingenuity  and  imagina- 
tion without  Federal  Interference  or  tax- 
subsidized  competition,  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  provide  all  the  energy  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  next  year,  the  next 
decade,  and  the  next  century.  And  in 
the  process,  the  Nation  vrtll  grow  and 
prosper. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
announcement  being  made  jointly  today 
by  these  two  utilities: 

The  Enekgt  Center  or  the  East 

Flans  for  a  multl-milllon-dollar  interstate 
electric  power  project,  including  a  $140  mil- 
lion mine  mouth  generating  station  near 
Homer  City  between  Indiana  and  Johnstown, 
were  aiuioimced  today  by  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 
Corp. 

The  1,280,000  kilowatt  mine  mouth  power- 
plant  would  be  Jointly  owned  by  the  two 
utilities.  It  woiild  consume  about  3.6  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year,  most  of  which  would 
be  mined  adjacent  to  the  plant  and  delivered 
by  conveyor  belts — with  the  balance  to  be 
mined  within  a  few  miles  of  the  site. 

Construction  of  the  plant  would  commence 
next  March  with  the  first  640,000-kllowatt 
unit  in  operation  by  May  1960  and  the  sec- 
ond xinlt  of  the  same  size  to  be  completed 
about  18  months  later. 

The  plant  site  is  in  an  area  rich  in  bitumi- 
nous coal  deposits  and  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  Johnstown.  It  Is  about  15  miles 
southeast  of  the  keystone  power  project  un- 
der construction  near  Shelocta  and  about  12 
miles  northwest  of  the  contemplated  Cone- 
maugh powerplant  near  New  FlcH-ence.  The 
Installation  of  the  Penelec-New  York  State 
Electric  &  Gas  Corp.  plant  would  mean,  when 
all  three  are  in  operation  in  the  early  1970's, 
that  this  30-mile  stretch  of  central  western 
Pennsylvania  could  produce  over  5  million 
kilowatts  (Including  Penelec's  existing  Sew- 
ard station) ,  one  of  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  electric  power  production  capacity 
in  the  world. 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.'s 
share  of  the  output  of  the  station  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  345,000-volt  transmission  line 
that  will  run  170  miles  from  the  site  to  the 
Elmlra-Blnghampton,  N.Y.,  area  and  would 
be  the  first  extra-high  voltage  lln0  to  tie 
western  Pennsylvania  directly  with  upstate 
New  York.  Penelec's  share  of  the  station 
output  wUl  be  taken  into  its  transmission 
nelwork  near  the  site. 

Agreement  to  proceed  with  the  Joint  con- 
struction of  the  plant  was  announced  today 
by  Penelec  President  Louis  H.  Roddis,  Jr., 
and  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp. 
president  Joseph  M.  Bell,  Jr.  The  scope 
of  the  project  was  cited  by  the  utility  execu- 
tives as  "illustrating  the  continuing  com- 
mitment and  ability  of  investor-owned  elec- 
tric companies  to  finance  and  build  the 
efficient  large-scale  facilities  that  will  assure 
consumers  in  the  northeast  of  dependable 
and  low-cost  electric  serivce." 

The  New  York  utility  serves  over  a  half- 
million  ctistomers,  principally  in  the  south 
central  portion  of  that  State.  Penelec  serves 
420,000  customers  in  about  a  third  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Including  virtually  the 
entire  northern  tier  and  in  the  central  and 
southwestern  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Johnstown  based  utility  is  an  operating 
company  of  General  Public  Utilities  Corp. 
and  its  generating  operations  are  integrated 
with  its  sister  central  public  utilities  com- 
panies; Metropolitan  Edison  Co.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co.  and 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co. 


(General  Public  ntillties  Corp.  through  the 
Jersey  Central  Co.,  is  a  part  owner  of  the 
Keystone  project  and.Penelec  Is  constructing 
and  vriU  own  portions  of  the  east-west  extra 
high  voltage  transmission  lines  emanating 
from  Keystone.  The  general  public  utilities 
companies'  power  production  operations  are 
further  coordinated  with  other  eastern  utili- 
ties through  their  participation  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Maryland  interconnec- 
tion— the  world's  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  power  pools.) 

Mr.  Roddis  noted  that  Penelec's  forecast 
of  increased  demand  for  electricity  by  its 
customers  and  the  planned  retirement  of  old 
and  less  efllclent  generating  units  would 
require  Penelec  to  have  substantial  addi- 
tional generating  capability  and  that  the 
coordinated  installation  of  a  9 -mouth  extra 
high  voltage  program  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  both  utilities  in  1970. 

Although  this  project  would  create  the 
first  transmission  tie  of  extra  high  voltage 
level  (over  230,000  volts)  between  western 
Pennsylvania  and  upstate  New  York,  Penelec 
and  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp. 
have  maintained  transmission  connections  at 
five  points  along  the  States'  border  for  many 
years.  In  addition.  New  York  State  Electric  tc 
Gas  Corp.  has  11  major  transmission  ties 
with  4  other  utilities  and  Penelec  is  inter- 
connected with  7  other  companies  at  13  other 
locations. 

Design  details  for  the  plant  are  still  to 
be  developed  but  would  be  similar  in  concept 
to  the  neighboring  O-mouth  stations.  Cool- 
ing water  for  the  plant  will  be  continuously 
recycled  from  huge  storage  basins  outside 
the  plant,  sent  in  to  the  station's  con- 
densers where  it  will  pick  up  heat,  returned 
outside  and  into  350-foot  tall  hyperbolic  con- 
crete shell  natural  draft  cooling  towers  and 
dropped  back  down  to  the  storage  basins. 

Additional  supplies  of  water  to  make  up 
for  the  amounts  being  evaporated  In  the 
cooling  process  virill  be  withdrawn  from  Two 
Lick  Creek  and  pumped  uphill  to  the  plant 
site  about  a  mile  away.  The  creek's  flow 
will  be  maintained  at  an  adequate  rate  all 
year  round  for  this  purpose  by  construction 
of  a  reservoir  further  upstream  with  13,000 
acre  feet  of  water  storage  impounded  by  a 
concrete  dam. 

The  siting  of  the  plant  In  the  central 
western  Pennsylvania  soft  coal  region  will 
allow  the  companies  to  take  advantage  of 
the  substantial  economies  associated  with 
using  readily  recoverable,  mn-of-the-mlne 
coal  with  an  average  heat  rate  of  13.000  B.t.u. 
per  pound  and  requiring  minimal  prepara- 
tion and  transportation.  Studies  have 
shown  about  125  million  recoverable  tons  of 
coal  within  a  few  miles  of  the  site.  The 
officials  reported  that  no  contracts  have  as 
yet  been  entered  upon  with  coal  companies. 

Part  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  project 
would  He  in  the  fact  that  the  character  of 
the  coal  in  the  area,  while  suitable  for  this 
plant,  is  less  in  demand  for  other  uses  and 
much  of  it  might  not  otherwise  ever  be 
mined.  It  is  predicted  that  operaUon  of 
the  plant  at  full  capacity  would  mean  600 
or  more  mining  Jobs  and  a  large  niunber  of 
trucking  and  other  associated  jobs.  Instal- 
lation of  the  plant  will  also  mean  a  large 
number  of  temporary  Jobs  and  substantial 
local  purchases  of  materials,  supplies  and 
services  during  the  construction  period — all 
of  which  should  inject  several  million  dol- 
lars a  year  of  additional  purchasing  power 
into  this  region's  economy. 

Another  feature  evaluated  in  the  economic 
analysis  of  the  site  is  its  proximity  to  Pene- 
lec's network  of  230.000  volt  and  116.000  volt 
transmission  lines  leading  to  major  local 
electric  load  centers  and  to  existing  inter- 
connections. 

Mr.  Roddis  noted  that  consumers  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  fast  been  reaping  the  benefits 
of  the  relatively  new  technology  of  EHV 


transmission  and  the  development  of  large 
scale  generating  imlts.  "This  has  been  so," 
he  said,  "both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economic  impact  of  siting  9 -mouth  plants  la 
our  State  and  in  the  action  of  Penelec  and 
other  Investor -owned  electric  companies  to 
pass  along  the  economic  advantages  to  their 
customers."  He  noted  that  while  Penelec 
had  reduced  rates  three  times  in  1966  alone, 
and  had  initiated  reductions  totaling  over 
$6  million- in  the  past  6  years.  It  considered 
the  substantial  investment  represented  by 
today's  announcement  as:  "Intended  to  help 
us  assure  our  customers  that  electric  service 
will  remain  the  best  bargain  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  years  to  come." 

Mr.  Roddis  and  Mr.  Bell  stated  also  that, 
"our  project  Illustrates  the  Intention  and 
ability  of  investor-owned  utilities  to  meet 
the  Nation's  growing  electric  power  require- 
ments and  to  work  toward  further  reduction 
in  power  costs — and  to  achieve  these  ends 
without  placing  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer." 


Vietnam:  Facts  Self-Eyident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam  is  really  relatively 
simple  as  far  as  I  see  it.  We  strongly 
support  self-determination  of  govern- 
ment by  people,  and  whereas  the  Issue 
of  people  popularly  supporting  Com- 
munist causes  has  never  arisen,  I  am 
sure  that  our  policy  is  such  that  we  would 
let  any  people  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture by  majority  vote  whether  it  be  Com- 
munist, Socialist,  or  democratic. 

The  problem  comes  up  when  one  group 
seeks  to  impose  a  Communist  system  by 
force  in  a  protracted  battle  with  outside 
interference.  The  United  States  will 
equalize  by  force  any  situation  that  so 
arises  in  the  world. 

Respecting  Red  China,  undoubtedly 
she  should  be  a  member  of  the  UJJ.  but 
so  also  should  Nationalist  China  and 
therein  lies  the  current  conflict. 

The  President  has  again  urged  thef 
utilization  of  the  UJsT.  to  terminate  the 
hostilities  in  southeast  Asia.  The  Com- 
munists have  steadfastly  refused  to 
recognize  this  organization  or  its  func- 
tion in  any  fashion  in  the  danger  area. 
We  have  offered  to  talk  to  anybody  in 
the  world  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  Communists  have  refused 
to  talk  with  anybody.  We  are  now  in 
a  situation  where  we  are  sending  sulW 
stantial  troops  abroad,  I  hope  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  status  quo 
allowing  our  technological  superiority  to 
bring  the  Communists  to  the  bargaining 
table  without  inflicting  innumerable 
casualities  in  a  large  ground  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  American  pub- 
lic gradually  recognizing  that  the  truth 
and  facts  in  Vietnam  are  really  self- 
evident. 

The  Vallejo  Times-Herald  in  my  home 
district  editorialized  on  July  27  respon- 
sively  and  in  the  national  interest  as 
follows: 
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SVXXTONE   Of   THE  KNOW 

and  pleas  that  the  Government 
;he  truth  about  Vietnam-  strike  a  re- 
cbord    among    many    Americans, 
they  are  voiced  by  persons  who  op- 
he  administration's  actions  «>  by  those 
s  jpport  them. 
Although  most  of  vb  have  a  decided  opin- 
^lat  should  be  done  in  matters 
c  concern,  when  tt  comes  to  for- 
ilTalrs  we  are   usually  more  ready   to 
■'"  our  own  judgment  and  look  to  the 
7nt  experts  for  answers,  even  while 
q^te  trusting  them. 

was  pointed  out  recently  by  Giinnar 
an  astute  Swedish  observer  of  the 
scene. 
;lng  in  the  New  Tork  Times  magazine, 
'1  as  the  reason  the  fact  that  the  or- 
citlzen  "tends  to  as8\une  that  the 
has    information    of    a    secret 
not  available  to  the  general  public." 
it  may  be  to  the  feictlcal  advantage 
emment  officials  to  maintain  this  be- 
'(  xperience  suggests  tiiat  outside  purely 
-•-r  matters  the  belief  is  vastly  exag- 
when  It  is  not  entirely  false." 
aptly,  maintains  Myrdal,  no  Govem- 
has  more  knowledge  about  a  foreign 
y  than  Is  generally  available  in   the 
t  nd  published  literature. 
',  this  carries  two  significant  impllca- 
■one  general  and  the  other  particular — 
of  us: 
g  meral.  it  means  there  can  be  no  excuse 
off  responsibility  for  what  the 
does    tn   the    world   arena   on    the 
that  we  cannot  possibly  know — or 
•  much,  about  the  Issues  as  the  men 
to  make  the  decisions. 
he   particular    issue    of   Vietnam,    it 
that  despite  any  fond  hopes,  the  Gov- 
t  poseeeaes  no  secret  knowledge  but 
revelation  of  which  we  could  arrive 
<  ulck  and  easy  solution  to  the   war 
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Now  from  London  come  some  reports 
which,  however  Incredible  they  seem  to  us, 
may  explain  the  indifrerence  of  Hanoi  to- 
ward negotiations. 

Bellable  observers  who  have  visited  the 
North  Vietnam  capital  in  recent  weeks — 
some  western  Communists,  some  neutrals — 
have  returned  shaking  their  heads  in  won- 
derment over  a  fixation  they  have  found 
held  by  both  officials  and  North  Vietnamese 
citizens. 

Not  only  does  North  Vietnam  expect  to 
win  the  war.  Prom  Ho  on  down,  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  flatly  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  torn  asunder  by  dissension 
on  the  Vietnamese  war  and  that  President 
Johnson  is  on  the  verge  of  impeachment  be- 
cause of  his  foreign  policy. 

Nothing  the  visitors  could  say — many  of 
them  friendly  to  Ho — could  shake  that  con- 
viction. Several  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
cited  the  revolt  in  U.S.  colleges,  and  said 
that  such  attitudes  were  always  the  prelude 
to  revolution. 

This  would  make  sense  of  the  adamant 
position  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  followers, 
even  If  the  conviction  upon  which  they  are 
relying  Is  utter  nonsense. 

But  the  question  is.  What  we  can  do  about 
it?  How  can  we  convey  the  truth  of  condi- 
tions In  the  United  States — and  our  determ- 
ination not  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam — to  the 
Hanoi  regime? 

Here  the  lack  of  communications  between 
the  United  States  and  Bed  China  and  its 
satelUtee  poees  a  real  and  serious  problem. 
Washington  has  its  work  cut  out  In  try- 
ing to  find  an  answer  to  this.  And  that's 
one  of  the  main  reasons  it  appears  inevi- 
table that  the  next  few  months  will  see  a 
considerable  buUdup  In  U.S.  military  forces 
In  South  Vietnam. 
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The  way  to  correct  the  Court's  action  Is  to 
write  Into  the  Federal  Constitution  m 
amendment.  Tills  amendment  has  been 
offered  by  Senator  Dirksbn,  of  Illinois.  AH 
the  amendment  says  is  that  any  state  may 
set  up  one  house  of  its  legislature  on  oth« 
than  a  popiilatlon  basis  if — emphasis  on  th« 
if — the  people  of  the  State  want  it  that  wav 

But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dirk««i 
amendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  plain  implication  u 
that  the  Senators  know  better  than  tJi» 
people  of  the  States  what  is  a  proper  system 
for  the  States.  Since  many  of  these  Sen. 
ators  have  been  among  the  most  zealoui 
champions  of  civil  rights,  their  inconsistency 
on  the  Dlrksen  Issue  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. 

If  the  people  In  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  wish  their  legislatures 
to  be  organized,  then  It  is  valid  to  question 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  decide  other 
questions — who,  for  Instance,  should  rep«. 
sent  them  in  the  JJ3.  Senate. 

Maybe,  if  these  antl-Dlrksen  Senators  are 
right,  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  systsm 
of  having  U.S.  Senators  choaen  by  State 
legislaturee.  (We  wotildn't  favor  that  for  a 
minute,  but  it  Is  Just  as  logics  as  the  op- 
position to  the  Dlrksen  amendment.) 

There  are  many  argmnents  favoring  tt» 
Dlrksen  amendment  But,  regardless  of  all 
other  arguments,  the  lame  now  before  tbe 
Senate  Is  fundamental — the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  to  decide  for  thMnselvea 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  is  the  only 
issue. 


Britain  Lost  in  Social  Mist 
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^  truth  about  Vietnam"  is  as  evident 
wdlnary  citizen  as  it  is  to  the  man  in 
""  House. 

that  the  Communists  want  to  swallow 
Vietnam  and  we  intend  to  stop 
doing  it. 

that  we  face  a  long  and  increasingly 

•tmggle,    with    no    certain    prospect 

'  or  even  scone  kind  of  peace  that 

victory  nor  defeat. 

■  (  are  no  hidden  truths  that  will  make 

o  jvious  truths  go  away. 


American  resolve  is  further  em- 

'  and  articulated  by  the  follow- 

edtorial  of  Kenneth  Leake  In  the 

Woodliuid  Daily  Democrat  on  July  31, 


W«  Sks  It:  Hanoi  Dklusiow 
been  more  than  a  little  bafOlng  to 
k» — and  we  suspect  to  citizens  of  a 
:  oany    other    nations — why    Ho    Chi 


ahd  his  associates  and  advisers  in  the 

^  'letnam  Government  have  shown  not 

glimmer  of  Interest  In  sitting  down 

coherence  table  to  try  to  end  the  Vlet- 


Tnlted  States  has  trted  about  every 
t  tic  trick  in  the  book  to  bring  about 
dipcuaaioQs. 

Johnson  has  offered  publicly  to 

uicondiUonal    negotiations.      Various 

Qdry    mediators.    Including    one    of 

Prime  Minister  Wilson's  ablest  far- 

nds,  have  tried  to  reason  with  the 

ipglme. 

>n  has  turned  on  awesome  mill- 
in  sustained  attacks,  and  then 
It  off.     Military  eetabllshmenta  and 
all  over  North  Vietnam  have  been 
while  Hanoi  and  other  major  cities 
n  couqricaously  left  alone. 
nbtblng  has  worked. 


The  People  Are  the  Last  Word 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

I  or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  Washington  Daily  News 
carries  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  leg- 
islative reapportionment  and  I  believe 
it  merits  the  attention  of  alL 

The  editorial  follows: 

Th«  PsofLiX  Aax  the  Last  Word 

In  our  system  of  government,  as  spelled 
out  by  the  Constitution  and  every  other 
principle  we  go  by,  the  people  are  the  final 
word. 

But  a  substantial  number  of  Members  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  although  generally  classify- 
ing themselves  as  "liberals,"  are  opposed  to 
this  system. 

They  demonstrate  this  opposition  by  the 
bitter  manner  in  which  they  seek  to  defeat 
the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  amaz- 
ing ruling,  held  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislatiuw  had  to  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis — the  so-called  one-man, 
one-vote  proposition.  This  despite  the 
State-by-state  apportionment  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  de^ite  the  constitutions  of  most 
States,  despite  recent  and  specific  approval 
by  the  voters  in  stane  States  of  a  different 
system. 

Nobody  wants  to  rip  out  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  this  aliy  decision,  althoogh 
the  decision  had  the  effect  of  ripping  out 
most  State  legislatures. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAjLirosMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  August  4. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  ErlcSevareld: 
BarriArT  Lost  dt  Social  Mist — Encrustzd  Ob- 

GAITESED  Labor  TBTtNO  To  Get  More  rot 

Less 

(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

LoNBoN. — When  I  last  departed  England 
4  years  ago,  a  tired  Tory  government  was  In 
power.  Now  the  long-frustrated  Labor  Party 
has  charge  and  very  little  has  changed,  save 
that  prices  are  higher.  It  is  as  if  the  country 
were  searching  and  searching  for  the  magic 
button  that  would  galvanize  the  people  and 
mov?  their  potentially  first-class  Industrial 
complex  off  dead  center. 

It  is  Ironic  but  not  at  all  surprising  that 
a  Prime  Minister  ostensibly  representing  the 
working  class  spends  his  weekends  making 
speeches  insisting  that  the  wcwkers  wwk 
harder.  The  faults  of  management  are  ob- 
vious enough  to  any  American  businessman 
who  does  business  here;  but  organized  labor 
has  become  ever  more  encrusted,  bureauc- 
ratized,  reactionary,  and  spiritless.  Its  en- 
ergies remain  concentrated  on  getting'mOTe 
for  less. 

POPXTLAB    STORT 

In  an  imaginary  but  popular  story,  Frank 
Coiisins,  head  of  Britain's  greatest  labor  ag- 
glomeration and  now  in  the  Cabinet,  Is  mak- 
ing a  speech  to  his'  followers:  "And  in  15 
years  time,"  he  shouts,  "we  will  work  only 
1  day  a  week — ^Wednesday."  Voice  from  the 
gallwy:  "AU  day?" 

Two  hundred  atomic  submarine  fitters  quit 
work  over  the  question  of  whether  they  shall 


be  allOTred  to  make  their  tea  from  the  bollNs 
fg  must  bring  it  in  thermoe  fiasks.  A  Jaguar 
f^aQt  comes  to  a  halt  because  of  a  dispute 
^r  the  way  two  men  painted  a  couple  of 
ear  doors. 

A  director  of  a  new  London  hotel  tells  me 
about  the  imported  artist  working  on  the 
morals  for  the  dining  room.  A  shop  steward 
fUQunons  him  down  from  his  ladd^  to  see 
Ills  union  card.  He  has  none.  "I'm  an 
artist,"  he  says,  in  bewilderment.  The 
steward  flips  through  his  book.  "No  artists' 
union  listed,"  he  sa3r8;  "you're  a  scab  and 
111  have  to  call  the  men  out." 

Finally  the  matter  U  settled  without  a 
strike — the  artist  Joins  the  sign  painters' 
union. 

desperate  need 

The  intellectual  leaders  of  British  labor, 
including  Harold  Wilson,  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  desperate  need  for  a  rise  in  productiv- 
ity. They  know  that  without  it  Britain 
cannot  hold  her  place  in  world  competition 
and  British  workers  cannot  enjoy  the  ever- 
increasing  good  things  of  Ufe  in  anything 
like  the  scale  now  being  reached  in  other 
modernized  economies. 

A  great  burst,  a  great  boom  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible here.  Britain  has  scientists  and  engi- 
neers of  highest  qxiality;  a  new  generation  of 
young  industrial  managers  has  come  along, 
well  acquainted  with  the  new  techniques  of 
management  and  automation. 

THE    "HARD    SELI." 

They  become  discouraged  by  the  heavy 
taxation  which  hits  really  hard  at  their 
middle-income  levels;  they  become  frus- 
trated dealing  with  elements  of  top  manage- 
ment, the  literary-educated  sons  and  neph- 
ews of  owners,  to  whom  really  hard  work  Is 
as  repugnant  as  indulging  in  the  "hard  sell" 
is  vulgar.    But  they  try. 

The  old  time  Socialists,  who  hang  on  both 
in  politics  and  in  the  latrar  unions,  are  hope- 
less. They  do  not  grasp  that  socialism,  as 
they  were  bred  in  It,  is  Irrelevant  to  a  mod- 
em economy,  that  it  has  been  bypassed  by 
the  scientific  revolution.  They  are  obsessed 
with  equality,  and  they  cannot  get  over  their 
outmoded  vision  of  the  total  economy  as 
a  pie  of  fixed  size.  Their  notion  of  progress 
is  to  get  an  Increasingly  bl^er  piece  of  the 
pie  for  labor,  leaving  less  and  less  fc^  the 
middle  and  upper  classes. 

RELIGIOUS    nXATIOK 

This  notion,  this  religious  fixation,  is  held 
by  top  labor  leaders,  and  all  the  way  down 
to  the  worker  digging  in  the  street.  Britain 
has  been  unable,  therefore,  to  make  the  effort 
required  to  reveal  by  doing  the  real  truth 
of  a  modem  industrialized  society:  that  the 
economy  Is  not  a  fixed  pie,  but  a  well  of 
xmknown  depth  from  which  men  can  draw 
far,  far  more  than  they  have  ever  drawn. 
This  truth  has  been  discovered  in  America, 
In  France.  Germany.  Japan. 

Immediately  it  is  discovered,  immediately 
men  understand  what  economic  growth 
means,  then  all  the  old  dogmas  collapse  into 
ashes.  The  benefits  are  so^^reat,  among  all 
classes,  that  the  obsession  with  strict  equal- 
ity fades  away,  the  social  structure  loosens, 
men  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  discover  a 
thousands  new  opportunities  before  them 
and  their  children. 

zest  for  edttcation 

A  zest  for  education  sets  in  because  edu- 
cation and  its  fruits  become  possible  for 
millions  who  thought  it  beyond  their  sta- 
tion and  means.  The  quality  of  the  popular 
culture  rises.  The  world  of  travel  opens  up 
to  them,  and  aU  life  seems  to  take  on  a 
freshness  and  a  sense  of  adventure  and 
Movement. 

All  these  elements  of  the  new  life  made 
possible  by  the  new  science  are  present  to  a 
degree  here  in  Britain,  for  this  is  a  more 
prosperous  place  than  it  was,  and  these  are 
a  healthier  people.    But  it  does  not  go  very 


far  and  tiie  pity  li  that  tt  ooald  go  a  loDg. 
long  dlstaaca. 

For  ths  most  part,  pckrtlcularly  In  tlM 
ranks  of  labor,  these  are  a  people  groping 
wearily  in  a  social  mist,  so  aocustomed  to 
It  that  they  do  not  even  imagine  the  sun- 
shine that  awaits  Just  over  the  next  hllL 


Rural  Renaissance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  issue  Is  more  significant  for  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  whole  Nation 
than  speedy  passage  of  the  omnibus  farm 
bill.  One  of  the  most  perceptive  analyses 
of  this  problem  was  given  this  morning 
by  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  In  his  editorial  titled  "Rural 
Renaissance."  I  would  like  to  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  every  Monber  of  the 
House  and  urge  their  support  of  the 
omnibus  farm  bill : 

RuRAi.  Renaissance 

This  administration  has  been  trying  to 
bring  about  In  America  what  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  calls  a  "rural  renais- 
sance." Now  its  efforts  have  run  into  an 
organized  resistance  that  threatens  to  strike 
down  the  economic  foundation  of  this  ef- 
fort— the  omnibus  farm  bUl  reported  out 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
awaiting  action  in  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate. 

The  wheat  provisions  in  the  bill  are  being 
strongly  opposed  by  the  grain  trade  and  users 
at  whMtt  and  the  cotton  provisions  have 
incxirred  the  oposition  of  some  of  the  larger 
growers  in  the  De^  South.  No  doulxt  the 
House  will  get  around  to  action  this  month 
and  the  Senate  probably  will  pasB  the  bill 
in  some  form.  But  the  nature  of  the  op- 
poeition  is  omlnoiu.  It  is  basically  trying 
to  arouse  xirban  and  consumer  resistance  to 
programs  Intended  to  give  rural  America  a 
better  share  in  the  good  things  of  American 
life. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the 
legislation  or  the  elimination  of  existing 
programs  would  precipitate  a  shocking  eoo- 
nomlc  setback  in  American  agriculture  and 
in  all  the  rural  communities  dependent  on 
agriculture.  And  in  the  end.  it  would 
diminish  consumpitlon  generally  to  a  point 
where  the  deflation  generated  by  this  calam- 
ity would  make  itself  felt,  not  only  on  every 
farm  in  the  country,  but  In  every  factory  as 
well. 

It  would  be  a  calamity  if  an  American  Con- 
gress, largely  chosen  by  urban  voters,  bluntly 
told  rural  America  that  city  dwellers  are  un- 
willing to  pay  a  decent  price  for  the  food  and 
fiber  they  use.  And  yet,  iirban  Americans, 
like  the  city  dwellers  of  most  countries,  have 
not  fairly  rewarded  those  who  feed  and  clothe 
them.  Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  some 
of  the  results  in  this  country  last  June.  Pov- 
erty is  twice  as  likely  to  be  a  condition  of 
life  for  the  child  of  a  rural  famUy.  A  rural 
family  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  Uvlng  in  sub- 
standard housing.  A  fourth  of  all  farm 
homes  have  no  running  water — a  fifth  of  all 
rural  nonfarm  homes.  Rural  children  are 
2  years  behind  urban  children  in  educational 
achievements.  They  receive  only  two-thirds 
as  much  medical  care.  These  are  only  a  few 
Indices  of  a  disparity  in  Uvlng  standards  that 


Is  •  reproMb  to  tbe  best  <dothsd  and  beet 
fad  tuten  populatloD  tn  the  world. 

Ths  provlsioas  of  the  omnibus  fann  bill 
wHI  not  eilfnlnate  these  disparities.  But 
they  will  help.  And  without  them  nooa  at 
ttie  ottMT  attacks  on  rural  po>verty  can  make 
any  ixogress.  The  wheat  plan  and  the  eocton 
plan  are  the  gi<eatest  ooncem.  Tbe  wheat 
plan  holds  forth  the  promise  o<  further 
cutting  down  the  wheat  carryover.  And  the 
cotton  plan  wHh  its  direct  paymente  provi- 
sions promises  to  start  tbe  Government  on 
the  way  out  of  a  cotton  trading  function  for 
which  tt  Is  illy  equipped.  The  leglslaticai 
ought  to  be  paased  without  destructive 
amendment  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
tending that  this  country  should  not  or  can- 
not pay  a  decent  wage  to  those  who  feed  and 
clothe  it  ought  to  be  disavowed  and  disre- 
garded. 

Once  this  legislation  is  passed  and  the 
threat  of  an  immediate  economic  crisis  Is 
averted,  then  ought  to  be  a  broader  attack 
on  the  whole  reoonstructlon  of  rural  life  in 
America.  Rural  society  ought  to  be  re- 
vitalized, reformed,  and  rebuilt  so  that  rural 
people  may  have  a  more  attractive  alterna- 
tive to  emlgratioin  into  cities  already  over- 
crowded and  so  that  many  now  misplaced  in 
an  urban  environment  could  return  to  the 
country's  smaller  towns  and  vUIages.  Such  a 
reform  wotild  require  a  more  thooghtful  ap- 
praisal of  all  the  problems  of  rural  life.  It 
ought  to  embrace  every  aspect  of  country 
Uvlng.  In  economic  terms,  it  should  Include 
efforts  to  Increase  rural  rewards  for  i»oduc- 
tion  already  going  forward  on  farms  and  in 
small  towns  and  attempts  to  Increase  a 
greater  dispersal  of  Industry  adaptable  to 
noniuban  location.  ■  But  before  time  can  be 
profltahly  spent  on  such  dreams,  the  eco- 
nomic fotmdations  of  agriculture  Involved  in 
the  legislation  which  the  House  coounlttee 
has  approved,  must  be  made  secure. 


Abe  Fortas  of  Mempku 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or  tenmbbseb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's selection  of  Abe  Portas  for  the 
Supreme  Court  has  met  with  almost 
unanimous  approval. 

That  is  particularly  true  in  his  home-  t 
town  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  first 
started  his  rise  to  national  acclaim  with 
a  brilliant  academic  record  in  high  school 
and  at  Southwestern  College. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  29, 
1965: 

Abe  Fortas  Appointed 

Abe  Fortas,  newly  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  first  attracted  general  attention 
in  Memphis  by  rushing  through  classes  at 
South  Side  High  in  3  years  and  being  grad- 
uated as  salutatorlan  of  his  class. 

Almost  Immediately  he  won  more  notice 
as  the  first  winner  of  the  Peres  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  at  Southwestern.  He 
pieced  out  his  funds  by  playing  the  violin 
and  by  selUng  shoes  on  Saturdays  and  he 
built  his  standing  on  the  campus  as  a  writer, 
orator,  and  debater. 

S<»netlme8  he  was  called  "fiddling  Abe" 
but  he  turned  from  music  and  the  liberal 
arts  to  the  law.  As  a  very  young  man,  he 
was  teaching  law  at  Yale  when  he  was  first 
called  to  Washington  In  New  Deal  days. 


A4: 10 
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name  bas  been  In  the  national  news 

times  as  a  GoTemment  «^ffl*^»i^i   and 

leading   attorney  among  the   famous 

In  the  private  practice  of  law  In 


most  famous  case,  however,  had  noth- 

do  with  either  his  former  positions  in 

or   his   private    practice.    The 

Court  named  him  to  represent  a 

Florida  man  without  a  lawyer  who 

tteen  convicted  of  a  minor  burglary.    In 

1)  ndmark  case  of  Gideon  v.  Wainwright 

^>rtas   convinced    the   Supreme   Court 

the    14th    amendment    requires    legal 

~  for  the  accused  and  won  freedom  for 

Oldeon,   a   client   Mr.   Fortas   had 

seen. 

a  without  the  judicial  experience  we 

often  advocated  as  a  preliminary  to 

Court  service,  Mr.  Fortas  is  clearly 

choice  for  the  High  Coiirt.    His 

Is  proud  of  him  and  confident  of 

cfutstanding  ability  for  responsibilities 

highest  coiirt  in  the  land. 
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Cobs  itoent  Expresses  ApprcdatioB  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
Ax  lendments 


EXIEMSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IK  '  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


High 
Mr 


Wednesday.  August  4, 1965 


Itl 
these 


SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  diiw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  lett  ir  I  have  received  this  date  from  Mr. 
Terei  ce  P.  Hayes,  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  f  teacher  of  English  at  St.  Ignatius 
School  In  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Hayes'  letter  Is  significant  to 
me  Ir  that  it  expresses  real  appreciation 
to  th  I  Congress  for  its  recently  enacted 
amenlments  to  the  National  Defense 
Eduo.tlon  Act.  which  has  enabled  this 
teach  ir  and  others  to  attend  an  8-week 
instit  ite  on  English  to  extend  his  teach- 
er trs(bilng. 

Indeed  heartwarming  to  note  that 
amendments  are  significant  and  do 
enabl ;  teachers  of  our  schools  to  acquire 
additional  training  during  the  summer 
Once  again,  it  confirms  the  wis- 
dom ( >t  the  Congress  in  the  adoption  of 
the  ai  Qendments  making  all  of  this  pos- 
sible 
Mr  J  Hayes'  letter  of  July  29  follows: 
Lakewood,  Ohio, 

July  29.  1965. 
Congn  ssman  Robebt  Swkenzt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washi  iffton,  D.C. 

DXAJ     CONCXZSSMAN    SWEENET :     I    Want    to 

thank  you  and  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  the  amendment  to  the  National 
Defenaj  Education  Act.  I  am  a  teacher  of 
Englisl  I  at  St.  Ignatixis  High  School  in  Cleve- 
land. This  smnmer  I  have  attend  an  8-week 
Institu  te  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Kentui  ;ky  thanks  to  the  amendment  which 
Includ^  English  under  the  law. 

Institute  has  certainly  been  worth 
and  profitable.  I,  along  with  the 
eachen  who  have  attended  can  only 
say  thj  t  we  have  gained  this  needed  knowl- 
edge 1>  cause  ot  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion A<  t. 


This 
while 
many 


I  am  certainly  glad  that  the  teaching  of 
Rngllsh  Is  being  rec<^;nlzed  by  Congress  In 
this  way. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Terence  P.  Hates. 


August  U,  1965  I   August  h,  1965 
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Are  Yon  on  Someone's  List? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  national 
security  and  our  individual  freedoms  were 
won  and  secured  through  strife  and 
struggle.  This  security  and  freedom  con- 
tinue to  demand  constant  protection. 

The  major  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  individual  freedom  indisputably 
emerges  from  the  godless  camp  of  inter- 
national communism.  However,  while 
most  of  our  attention  is  focused  on  this 
primary  threat,  another  threat  is  stealth- 
ily stalking  our  land. 

It  is  a  threat  from  the  self -anointed 
superpatrlots  of  the  John  Birch  and 
Minuteman  ilk  who  would  suppress  our 
individual  freedoms  in  the  name  of 
superpatriotism . 

An  ugly  manifestation  of  this  sickness 
recently  reared  its  horns  in  my  beloved 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  Sheboygan 
Press  of  my  district  editorialized  on  this 
sickness.  It  is  an  Important  analysis  and 
comment  that  needs  reading  by  all  of  us, 
especially  in  Congress,  who  treasure  our 
traditional  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  this  editorial,  "In  1965?" 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I 
strongly  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
In  1965? 
Shades  of  Joe  McCarthy.  Shades  of  guilt 
by  Innuendo.  Shades  of  the  dark  ages  be- 
fore the  days  of  religious  liberty  and  free 
speech.  Shades  of  the  days  of  the  super- 
patriots.  It  is  Just  plain  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  could  happen  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
1965. 

A  Milwaukee  television  station  last  Thurs- 
day carried  a  program  entitled  "Regional 
Report:  The  John  Birch  Society."  A  sub- 
urbanite housewife,  a  John  Birch  member 
for  4  years,  appeared  on  the  telecast  and  told 
how  she  had  sent  a  20-page  document  to 
the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
In  this  document,  by  her  proud  words,  she 
told  how  she  listed  activities  of  almost  200 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  She  wrote  in  the 
letter  that  accompanied  the  list  that  she 
wanted  to  show  the  "one-sided  nature  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  faculty" 
and  "how  far  some  of  these  people  had  gone 
to  help  the  Ctommunlst  conspiracy." 

She  said  the  list  was  not  intended  to 
prove  anything;  rather  it  was  merely  a 
record.  But  the  type  of  record  she  sent  to 
the  legislators,  the  types  of  activities  which 
she  deemed  important  startle  anyone  who 
prizes  liberty  and  freedom.  What  did  she 
list  on  the  record?  Some  professors  attend 
the  Unitarian  Church;  some  signed  a  nomi- 
nation petition  for  one  Lyndon  Johnson; 
some,  as  faculty  members,  went  so  far  as  to 


help  the  Peace  Corps;  some  were  presumptu. 
ous  enough  to  oppose  Governor  Wallace" 
Other  items  were  included,  but  these  actlvt- 
ties  are  presumed  to  show  how  one  sided 
the  faculty  is  and  how  far  some  "have  gone 
to  help  the  Communist  conspiracy." 

Where  are  we  drifting  In  America?  Where 
are  we  sinking  in  Wisconsin?  Who  was  it 
said  that  the  lunatic  fringe  is  gone?  Who- 
ever heard  of  such  complete  and  contemptl- 
ble  smugness?  Who  was  it  said  the  John 
Birchers  were  repudiated  last  November?  if 
they  were,  members  such  as  this  suburbanite 
housewife  do  not  know  it;  Birch  leaders  such 
as  Welch  do  not  yet  recognize  the  fact. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — this  sort  of  char- 
acter assassination  is  just  plain  un-Ameri- 
can. Wisconsin  liberals  and  Wisconsin  con- 
servatives,  the  reasonable,  constructive  kind 
must  emphatically  repudiate  such  viclous- 
nees.  The  list,  its  preparation  and  its  phi- 
losophy does  mean  something,  in  spite  of 
the  lady's  evasiveness;  it  means  that  all  of 
us  had  better  alert  ourselves  or  the  land  of 
the  free  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Are  you  on  someone's  list? 


The  Real  Alabama— XXXIX 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


or   ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  growing  strength  of  the 
paper  and  pulpwood  industry  in  Ala- 
bama is  typified  in  Washington  County. 
In  the  community  of  Chatom  in  that 
county  the  Allied  Paper  Corp.  will  build 
a  large  woodyard  which  will  operate  10 
hours  a  day. 

According  to  officials  of  the  company 
the  woodyu^  will  come  to  process  more 
than  500  cords  of  wood  a  week. 

The  history  of  Washington  County 
includes  much  Indian  activity  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  and  also  Includes  early 
French  and  Spanish  exploration.  A 
summary  of  the  county's  history  pro- 
vides interesting  material: 

Washington  Countt,  Ala. 
Washington  County  Is  In  the  far  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Choctaw  County,  on  the 
east  by  Clarke  County,  on  the  south  by 
MobUe  County,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi  line.  It  was  created  on  June 
4,  1800,  by  a  proclamation  of  Gov.  Wlnthrop 
Sargent  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  Is 
the  oldest  county  In  the  State.  It  embraced 
all  the  land  between  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Pearl  Rivers  and  the  paraUel  31  on  the  south 
and  32.28  on  the  north  at  the  time.  Sixteen 
coiinties  in  Mississippi  and  29  in  Alabama 
have  been  created  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  original  territory  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty. The  coimty  was  named  for  Gen.  George 
Washington.  The  county  business  was  con- 
ducted In  1803  at  Mcintosh  Bluff.  In  1804, 
the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Wakefield,  and 
a  few  years  later  to  St.  Stephens.  The 
present  county  seat  is  Chatom. 

The  Indians  found  by  the  French  in  the 
county  were  the  Tohomees  and  Nanihabas. 
These  triljes  spoke  Choctaw  and  eventually 
became  part  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

By  the  Choctaw  cession  of  April  28,  1763, 
all  of  what  is  now  Washington  Countj-  be- 


guae  British,  south  of  the  Choctaw  bound- 
ui  line,  which  ran  from  Hatchlpkl  Bluff,  oa 
^  Tomblgbee  River,  to  the  Buckatonna 
gjyer.  This  treaty  was  confirmed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Port  Confed- 
eration, October  2,  1802.  when  the  old  Choc- 
tjw  boundary  line  was  marked.  That  part  of 
^  county  north  of  the  boundary  line  was 
acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Mount  Dexter,  No- 
rember  18.  1805. 

The  first  white  settlement  within  the  coun- 
tf  was  at  Old  St.  Stephens,  now  a  deserted 
^  extinct  town.  Wakefield,  where  the 
oounty  courthouse  was,  1b  also  deserted.  In 
the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Washing- 
ton County,  8  miles  north  of  St.  Stephens, 
vw  built  a  fort  by  William  and  John  Mc- 
Oiew  in  1813,  and  it  was  named  for  the 
IfbGrews.  St.  Stephens  was  laid  out  In  1807, 
ind  a  road  opened  for  trade  with  the  Nat- 
eba  country.  In  1811.  the  Federal  Road 
was  opened  to  Fort  MitcheU.  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  and  a  branch  to  Mobile. 
When  Alabama  became  a  territory,  St.  Ste- 
phens became  the  capital.  Remains  of  the 
old  Spanish  reservoir  and  earthworlcs  are 
gtlll  visible. 

North  of  Mount  Vernon,  west  of  Mcintosh 
Bluff,  on  U.S.  Highway  43,  on  the  opposite 
(tde  of  the  road  from  Mcintosh  Methodist 
Church,  and  between  the  church  and  the 
small  stream  was  where  Aaron  Biur  was  ar- 
rerted.  At  this  spot  on  February  19,  1807. 
Capt.  E.  P.  Gaines,  commandant  at  Fort 
Stoddard,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  met  and  ar- 
rested Burr,  ex-Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  charges  of  treason.  He  was  taken 
to  Port  Stoddard,  where  he  was  kept  as  an 
honorary  prisoner  for  2  weeks  before  being 
lent  to  Richmond,  Va..  for  trial.  There  is  no 
marker  on  the  spot. 

There  are  three  or  four  pits  in  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Tomblgbee 
River,  locally  known  as  Indian  bathtubs. 
These  pits,  still  in  good  condition,  were 
water  reservoirs  of  the  old  Spanish  fort  of  St. 
Stephens.  Cut  into  sandstone,  adjacent  to 
Bold  Spring,  they  made  an  exceUent  water 
system  for  the  soldiers  stationed  at  the  mlll- 
tiry  post. 

Washington  County  has  an  abundant  wa- 
ter supply,  with  the  Tomblgbee  forming  the 
entire  eastern  boundary,  and  its  tributaries 
draining  the  county.  It  has  vast  forests  of 
fine  timber  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  min- 
erals. Salt  is  fovmd  In  large  supply  in  an 
extensive  dome  In  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  county,  and  clay  of  various  types  that  can 
be  used  in  the  making  of  tile,  brick,  and 
terra  cotta.  It  Is  also  usefiil  In  the  making 
of  refractories,  abrasives,  and  certain  types  of 
roofing  materials.  Limestone  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  gravel  are  among  others  that 
are  useful. 

The  major  economy  of  the  county  Is  in 
Bawmllllng  and  rough  and  dressed  lumber 
and  other  wood  products.  Washington 
County  is  ripe  for  devel«^ment,  and  it  is 
enhanced  by  its  natural  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 


Mr.  Williams 


captured  tbe  spirit  of  Mr.  Williams  In 
so  fine  a  way  that  I  want  It  made  a 
permanent  record. 

Too  often  we  take  only  the  time  to 
eulogize  someone  who  held  high  office 
or  achieved  acme  heroic  feat.  We  over- 
look the  deserving  ones  like  Mr.  Williams 
whose  "chief  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord"  and  being  kind  and  helpful  to  his 
neighbors.  Can  you  think  of  any  more 
worthwhile  monument  to  have  left  be- 
hind you  than  the  remembrances  of 
Editor  Camp  expressed  as  follows? 
J.  Mason  WnxiAXs 

Rarely  has  the  life  of  one  man  touched  so 
many.  For  nearly  half  a  century  this  com- 
munity has  been  enriched  by  his  presence, 
a  busy  presence  always  doing  something  for 
others. 

This  writer  has  never  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  any  individual  who  better  epito- 
mized the  word  unselfishness.  This  writer 
has  never  known  any  individual  who  appar- 
ently cared  less  for  the  material  things  In  Uf e 
nor  more  for  the  wholesome  and  spiritual 
uplift  of  young  people  of  aU  ages. 

The  first  taste  of  Boy  Scouting  many  of  us 
ever  received  came  at  the  hands  of  J.  Mason 
Williams.  This  writer  was  one  of  the  group 
of  the  youngsters  who  spent  countless  hours 
on  the  tennis  court  In  rear  of  the  Williams' 
home,  where  we  enjoyed  him  and  the  other 
members  of  his  charming  family. 

The  Monroe  First  Baptist  Church  has 
never  had  a  stancher  pillar  than  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams.  The  hours  they  devoted  to 
the  choir  are  uncounted. 

There  simply  are  not  enough  words  to  ade- 
quately describe  J.  Mason  Williams.  He  and 
his  wonderful  helpmate  have  long  been  a 
stronghold  of  strength,  charity  and  golden 
rule  Uvlng  in  a  world  that  gets  busier  every 
day,  so  busy  in  fact  that  we  oft  forget  to  fol- 
low the  Mason  Williams  example. 

This  writer  eoimted  Mr.  Williams  as  a 
lifetime  personal  friend.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  years  we  were  privileged  to  have  him. 
His  family  can  find  ample  solace  in  the  con- 
tribution to  society  made  by  truly  a  great 
man. — S.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  cEosaiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Walton  Tribune  of  Monroe.  Oa..  on  July 
21,  1965.  on  the  life  of  the  late  J.  Mason 
Williams.     Editor   Sanders   Camp   has 


Civil  Service  Retirement 
Annnily  Adjnttmeat 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DTAL 

or  CAUvouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auffust  3, 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (HJEt.  8469)  to  provide 
certain  Increases  In  annuities  payable  from 
the  clvU  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  suiH>ort  the  passage  of  HU. 
8469  on  August  3.  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize the  dire  need  of  all  the  older  retirees 
of  our  Federal  Government.  Of  the  more 
than  650,000  Federal  retirees  and  survi- 
vors In  the  United  States,  more  than  10 
percent  reside  in  the  State  of  California. 

Inflation  has  hurt  our  Federal  retirees 
with  fixed  IncMnes.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  retirees  have  very  low 
inomies.  This  is  due  to  two  causes,  the 
first  being  infiation  and  the  other  being 
low  salaries  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

The  National  Association  of  Retired 


Civil  Employees  is  the  champion  of  these 
former  Federal  workers.  This  sModa- 
tion  has  asked  the  Congress  through  the 
years  to  introduce  bills  in  their  behalf 
and  is  just  as  much  Interested  In  being 
fair  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  to  the 
Federal  retiree.  HU.  8469  was  proposed 
by  the  House  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  is  a  fair  bill,  although 
it  does  not  give  all  that  these  folks  de- 
serve. However,  it  gives  encouragement 
and  will  aid  retirees  who  find  themselves 
in  most  difficult  situations  because  of  the 
inroads  of  inflation. 

An  analysis  of  cost-of-living  figures 
from  July  1956  through  December  1964 
will  disclose  there  was  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 15  percent.  Only  a  part  of 
this  gap  was  covered  by  the  increase  of 
1962  which  became  effecUve  January  1, 
1963.  This  bill  will  correct  this  defici- 
ency. 

Again,  let  me  tell  you  the  reason  for 
my  deep  concern.  In  Calif  omia  we  have 
over  70,000  Federal  retirees,  so  you  can 
easily  see  the  reason  for  my  great  con- 
cern and  interest  in  these  deserving 
folks.  Because  of  its  climate  and  en- 
vironment, California,  with  the  many 
friendly  and  desirable  locations,  such  as 
Apple  Valley,  Twentyntne  Palms,  Desert 
Hot  Springs,  Sun  Valley.  Escondido.  San 
Diego,  and  others,  is  the  goal  of  retirees. 
I  shall  continue  my  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 


Civil  Service  RetiremeBt  AnBuity 
Adjattmenta 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  rLOBn>a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3, 1965 

The  Etouse  in  Committee  of  tba  Whole 
Bouae  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  8460)  to  provide 
certain  increaaes  in  annuities  paj^le  from 
the  dvll  service  retlremeilt  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  piupoees. 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
article  on  the  frcnt  page  of  last  Friday's  . 
Washington  Post  announced  that  the 
cost  of  living  last  month  set  a  23-month 
high — the  biggest  jump  in  nearly  2  years 
of  steady  increase. 

The  consumer  price  index  is  over  10 
percent  higher  now  then  it  was  from 
1957  to  1959.  The  recent  increase  is 
blamed  on  the  6-percent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  meat  and  the  10-percent  rise  in 
potato  prices,  both  staple  foods. 

This  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was 
no  news  to  me.  It  was  no  news  to  the 
housewife  who  shops  for  her  family's 
food  every  week.  And  it  was  no  news  to 
the  retiree  on  the  fixed  income.  To  htm 
it  has  become  a  sad  and  expected  fact  of 
life.  For  in  the  past  few  years  he  has 
become  resigned  to  this  trend  and  each 
new  rise  just  means  that  he  tightens  his 
belt  a  little  tighter  and  does  without  a 
few  more  things.  But  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  for  some,  and  already  here 
for  ottiers,  when  the  belt  will  not  tighten 
any  farther. 


A4  312 


Fjxxl  Is  not  the  only  necessity  whoee 

has  risen.    The  rest  of  the  econcxny 

done  its  part  in  keeping  up.    And 

'  at  the  t(^  of  the  Ust  is  the  one  thing 

older    people    need    in    greater 

than  those  below  retirement 
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third  of  those  people  who  are  over 

chronically  ill.    They  have  twice 

disabling  diseases  lasting  a  week 

linger  as  their  younger  friends.    The 

disabling  illness  of  the  older  per- 

asts  twice  as  long.    But  despite  their 

need  for  medical  care  at  this 

of  their  lives,  older  citizens  must 

on  sharply  decreased  Incomes.    And 

off  the  already  difficult  situation, 

pa^  10  years  the  cost  of  medical 

have  risen  40  percent,  doctors 

have  increased  over  35  percent  and 

hospital  charges  have  jumped  a  whop- 

85  percent.    At  the  same  time  all 

was  h{4>pening,  the  cost  of  medical 

has  almost  doubled.   These  in- 
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are  confronted,  at  just  the  time 

tlieir  life  when  they  need  to  slow  down 

deserve  a  restful  retirement,  with 

ulded  burdens  of  reduced  income. 

"  health,  depressed  living  stand- 

and  increased  medical  expenses. 

has  happened  to  the  program 

to  provide  annuities  for  our  civil 

Retirement  benefits  were  set 

the  basis  of  the  highest  5  years 

In  1956,  the  benefits  of  those 

retired  after  that  were  improved 

20  percent,  but  those  who  were 

on  the  rolls  were  not  affected 

Increase.    Since  then  they  have 

10  percent  more  in  increases 

the  post- 1956  retirees,  but  there  is 

gap  of  about  10  percent. 

does  this  mean  in  dollars  and 
to  the  retirees?    A  man  who  re- 
in 1949  after  30  years  as  a  postal 
gets  $2,328  a  year.    In  case  of  his 
his  wife  gets  $1,020.    A  present 
clerk  wltii  the  same  years  of  serv- 
^uld  get  $3,624  and  his  wife  $2,052. 
than  twice  that  of  the  earlier  re- 
wlfe.    Yet  the  two  families  must 
Jie  same  prices  for  food,  clothes, 
and  medical  care.    Certainly 
recent  retiree's  income  is  not  a 
one — it  is  barely  above  the  lim- 
Congress  has  set  in  its  definition 
rty.    But  the  man  who  retired  In 
s  far  below  these  limits, 
retiree  of  the  1940's  or  1950's  is 
Ifiying  food  at  1950  prices,  yet  he  is 
1950    wages.    What    would    have 
to  our  civil  service  employees 
had  not  raised  their  salaries  in  the 
15  or  20  years?    We  would  have 
few  civil  servants — they  would 
left  for  other  jobs  where  the  pay 
kept  up  with  the  economy.    But 
done  just  this  for  our  retirees. 
1  ley  cannot  go  out  and  get  another 


sion  plan  is  not  merely  a  promise  to  pay 
a  man  a  certain  number  of  dollazB  every 
year  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  is  a  financial 
obligation  to  provide  retirees  with 
enough  money  to  assure  them  freedom 
from  want  and  a  small  measure  of  finan- 
cial security.  It  is  our  imquestionable 
responsibility  to  assure  these  men  and 
women  a  living  comparable  to  that  which 
they  had  at  the  time  they  retired  and 
were  led  to  expect  that  they  would  al- 
ways have. 

The  impact  of  the  squeeze  between 
fixed  income  and  the  rising  cost  of  living 
is  the  greatest  upon  our  senior  citizens 
and  we  have  not  accepted  our  respon- 
sibility  to  help  them. 

We  have  a  national  responsibility  too, 
to  set  the  pace  for  employee  relations  and 
benefits.  Yet  in  retirement  annuities  we 
have  lagged  far  behind  other  employers. 

What  can  these  people  think  of  their 
Government  when  we  pass  legislation 
here  to  aid  the  poverty  stricken  with  in- 
comes below  $3,000  and  ask  our  older 
citizens  to  live  on  less? 

My  mail  Is  full  of  letters  from  older 
people  trying  to  maintain  a  decent  home 
and  live  in  dignity  on  imbellevably  low 
incomes.  I  hear  from  men  who  are  try- 
ing to  save  enough  from  this  pitiful 
amount  so  that  their  wives  will  have  a 
more  decent  income  than  the  pittance 
we  will  allot  them  when  their  husbands 
die.  Some  of  the  cases  are  heartbreak- 
ing. 

What  are  these  people  asking  for? 
Not  for  luxuries — they  are  people  with 
simple  tastes  who  ask  only  for  clothes 
and  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  food 
on  the  table.  It  amazes  me  that  some 
of  them  are  able  to  provide  even  a  sem- 
blence  of  these  necessities  from  the 
amounts  we  give  them. 

These  are  not  people  asking  for  hand- 
outs, they  are  loyal  citizens  who  have 
spent  their  lives  working  i^r  us,  and  who 
were  assured  that  when  they  retired, 
they  would  not  be  forgotten  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  their  relatives. 

Our  treatment  of  them  is  one  economy 
of  which  the  Congress  cannot  be  proud. 

HR.  8469,  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity adjustments,  has  my  complete, 
imqualified  support. 


Uis 


poirerty. 


The  Fortas  Appointment  and  Serving  the 
President 


have 


it  is  about  time  we  asked  our- 

what  our  responsibilities  are  in 

J  rea — our  responsibiUties  to  the  re- 

who  have  served  their  Government 

^hen  they  could  have  made  more 

in  private  enterprise,  and  our  ob- 

Iigatii>n  to  the  whole  coimtry.    A  pen- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  4.  1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
my  recent  radio  broadcasts  I  said  that 
the  appointment  of  Abe  Fortas  to  the 
Supreme  Court  gives  the  President  a 
direct  tie  to  the  Court  and  I  also  pre- 
dicted Fortas  may  very  well  relinquish 
his  seat  on  the  Court  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  whenever  it  is  convenient 
for  him  to  make  such  a  change,  probably 
in  favor  of  having  the  distinction  of 
naming  the  first  Negro  to  the  Court,  and 


went  on  to  predict  that  it  could  very  wd 
be  the  recently  appointed  Solicitor  Qtt. 
eral,  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  well  known,  that  R» 
tas  represented  LB  J,  in  a  night  sesBion 
before  Justice  Hugo  Black  In  1948,^^ 
Justice  Black  rendered  a  decision  that 
gave  Mr.  Johnson  the  DemocnOie 
senatorial  nomination  in  Texas  by  t 
margin  of  87  votes  out  of  988,295  cut 
in  the  primary.  This  game  of  muslcn 
chairs  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Coiirt  and  gives  the  impression  th«t 
the  Court  Is  now  completely  the  servant 
of  the  President. 

Two  editorials  in  the  July  30.  1955 
issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal-Star  point  out 
the  concern  over  this  practice.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  the  afw^ 
mentioned  editorials: 

Sehving  the  President 
Now   that  all   the  boeannahs  have  b«en 
sung  to  the  "master  stroke"  appointment  at 
Arthur  Goldberg  as  U.N.  Ambassador  maybe 
we  ought  to  take  a  real  look  at  It. 

It  seems  to  be  automatic  these  days  to  try 
to  anticipate  Presidential  appointment*,  and 
then  when  they  are  made  to  instantly  decide 
they  were  brUliant. 

That  was  one  of  the  strangest  things  about 
this  one.  Nobody  expected  It,  or  Included 
Mr.  Goldberg  in  the  speciUation.  Yet,  tbe 
minute  the  appointment  was  announced  vir- 
tually, the  praise  began  to  roU  in.  As  wi 
said,  automatically,  with  no  real  time  for  re- 
flection on  it. 

That  is  partly  true,  of  coiUTse,  because  he 
has  been  a  briUiant  and  outstanding  man. 

But  the  best  that  could  be  said  was  that 
as  a  brilliant  labor  negotiator  he  takes  thoee 
same  skills  to  the  U Jf.,  and  this  should  very 
well  suit  the  demands  of  contesting  with  and 
seeking  compromise  with  our  adversaricB. 

But,  in  fact,  he  was  a  technical  expert  In 
the  details  of  labor  law,  its  development,  its 
every  phase,  and  personally  intimate  with 
many  of  the  men  involved  In  the  negotia- 
tions, their  views,  attitudes,  pressures,  and 
personal  traits. 

He  had  a  lot  to  work  with. 
At  the  U.N.  Instead  of  a  lifetime  of  accu- 
mulated knowledge  in  a  highly  speciallMd 
field,  he  Is  operating  in  a  completely  new  and 
different  area  involving  different  people,  dU- 
ferent  views,  different  attitudes,  different 
pressures,  and  different  habits  altogether. 

It  Is  like  calling  in  a  very  good  plumber 
because  he's  been  the  top  man  at  finding 
the  cause  of  plumbing  troubles  to  function 
as  an  electrician  on  the  theory  that  he's  a 
great  fixer. 

There's  no  escaping  this  basic  fact  of  the 
appointment  and  it  is  the  obvious  reason 
why  nobody  anticipated  the  appointment  In 
the  first  place. 

The  fact  is  that  it  was  a  very  unusual  ap- 
pointment, not  based  on  the  top  qualifica- 
tions of  record,  with  cause  for  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  best  available,  and 
especially  so  since  it  Involved  removing  him 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

There  should  have  been  a  powerful,  obvi- 
ous and  overriding  reason  before  a  man  would 
be  asked  to  step  out  of  that  lifetime  taslc. 
The  record  simply  does  not  supply  such  pow- 
erful reasons  for  It. 

r^irther,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Goldberg  was 
reluctant  to  leave  the  Court,  but  he  did  to 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty. 

Now.  that  is  what  really  disturbs  us  about 
this  wtiolt  thing. 

Supreme  Court  Jxistlces  are  appointed  by 
the  President.  However,  once  appointed  they 
are  expected  to  stand,  untouchable,  for  life, 
above  the  dally  burly  burly  as  the  guardians 
of  the  ConstitutioD.  They  no  longer  have  a 
duty  to  the  President,  but  only  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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The  appearance  given  now  that  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge  remains  the  servant  of  the 
iMftdent  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  status  of 
STcourt  at  a  time  when  it  can  Ul  afford  it. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  concern,  and  open 
(jhjTKes  have  been  made  that  the  Court  Is 
f^tloning  politically  instead  of  profes- 
j-jnally,  and  that  it  Is  making  up  law  for 
Mpedlency  to  pursue  political  programs  In- 
rt«Sl  of  standing  guard  over  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Yet,  In  his  brief  time  in  ofBce,  President 
Johnson  has  twice  waved  the  mysticism  we 
uem  to  be  attaching  (outside  the  Constitu- 
tion) to  his  office— drafting  the  Chief  Justice 
(rf  the  Supreme  Court  to  head  an  investiga- 
tion, and  now  drafting  a  Justice  to  abtuidon 
the  Coiu't  altogether  for  a  different  appoint- 
ment. 

Perhaps,  Indeed,  Johnson's  persotial  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  and  his  characteristics  pro- 
Tides  the  key,  and  makes  h?m  the  instru- 
ment he  needs; 

We  don't  know.  We  have  nothing  but  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Goldberg  on  his  record  to  date. 

But  the  whole  process  gives  us  i>ause.  We 
cannot  relate  that  record  so  readily  to  his 
task.  And  the  treatment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  people  on  call  by  the  President 
bothers  us.  And  the  mystical  attitude 
whereby  a  Justice  accepts  a  Presidential  can 
u  a  higher  duty  than  the  Court  bothers  us. 
And  the  quick  reach  of  aU  concerned  to  find 
ntsons  why  this  Is  all  very  good  is  another 
evidence  of  a  growing  mysticism  about  the 
Presidency  that  also  bothers  us. 

We  cannot  line  up  and  automatically  pour 
out  the  effulgent  praise  along  with  the  others. 
We  can  only  stand  aside  and  wonder  where  it 
all  leads. 

Serving   the   Constitutiok 

The  naming  of  Abe  Fortas  to  the  Goldberg 
vacancy  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  follows,  of 
eourse,  and  oomes  into  the  same  pattern  of 
praise  for  the  Presidential  wisdom. 

It  Is  ciirlous,  however,  how  the  press  an- 
nouncements vary.  Here  Is  a  man  of  vm- 
doubted  accomplishments  who  has  taken  the 
attitude  that  he  not  only  did  not  seek  but 
would  not  accept  any  Government  Job  "from 
President  down." 

However,  quite  properly,  we  believe,  he 
says  that  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  one  which  no  "American  can  refuse." 

This  attitude  again  Is  accepted  and  praised 
on  Its  own  merits  without  reference  to  what 
has  just  gone  before. 

Ironically,  of  course,  what  Just  went  before 
was  the  exact  opposite.  Somebody  did  take 
a  "Government  job"  considerably  lower  than 
President,  and  gave  up  a  position  on  the 
Court  to  do  so — the  Job  abandoned  being  the 
same  Job  that  Fortas  says,  "No  American  can 
refuse." 

In  short,  Portas  felt  that  the  President 
could  be  refused,  but  the  Job  on  the  Supreme 
Court  cotild  not. 

Goldberg,  by  contrast,  felt  that  he  could 
forsake  the  job  on  the  Supreme  Court  In 
order  to  meet  the  "duty  call"  of  his  Presi- 
dent. 

Which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg. 

These  seem  to  be  diametrically  opposed  at- 
titudes as  to  the  basic  precedence  of  duty 
In  our  free  system. 

It  would  appear  that  If  Goldberg  puts  the 
President  first  and  the  Court  second,  he  Is 
now  on  the  right  Job. 

And  If  Portas  puts  the  Court  and  Constitu- 
tion first  and  the  President  second,  he  Is  in 
the  right  job. 

So  maybe  the  double  shift  Is  a  net  gain 
for  the  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOHKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  18, 
1965: 

The  World  Still  Ought  To  Like  Ike — Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  DmN'T  Receive  Proper 
Credit  for  Leading  Wat  to  East-West 
Detente 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Since  the  1962  eyeball-to-eyeball  Soviet- 
American  confrontation  over  Cuba  the  world 
has  been  living  largely  in  a  mood  of  detente, 
convinced  that  a  nuclear  holocaust  can  be 
avoided,  or  at  least  indefinitely  postponed. 
This  assumption  of  well-being,  certainly 
a  dangerous  one,  lately  has  come  under  con- 
siderable strain  because  of  the  spirallng  war 
In'  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union  contends 
that  while  It  wants  to  continue  the  detente, 
the  United  States  action  in  Vietnam  is  mak- 
ing It  exceedingly  difficult.  The  United 
States  Is  determined  to  keep  the  detente, 
despite  Vietnam,  and  the  official  view  here 
Is  that  it  Is  quite  possible. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the 
outcome  in  Vietnam.  At  any  rate.  It  Is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the  world's  two 
major  nuclear  powers  is  bombing  an  ally  of 
the  other  major  power  without  provoking  a 
response.  That  says  much  about  the 
strength  of  the  detente. 

It  may  be  Instructive,  then,  to  raise  one's 
sights  above  that  immediate  southeast  Asian 
horizon  to  examine  the  detente.  The  word, 
common  In  diplomacy,  simply  means  "a  re- 
laxing, as  of  strained  relations  between 
nations." 

EISENHOWER  AND  DETENTE 

How  have  we  reached  this  international 
state  of  affairs? 

In  the  20  years  since  Hiroshima  and  Nstga- 
sakl,  the  only  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  re- 
markable degree  of  understanding  of  their 
meaning  has  been  achieved — certainly  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  Brit- 
ain and  by  France,  and  possibly  considerably 
more  so  by  Red  China  than  Pelplng's  belU- 
cose  pronouncements  would  Indicate. 

If  war  Is  Indeed  an  extension  of  politics 
or  diplomacy,  then  one  must  look  at  both 
the  political  and  milltiu^  natiire  of  the  road 
to  understanding.  Along  that  rotul  a  central 
figure  is  the  much  too  often  berated  and  fre- 
quently badly  understood  President  Elsen- 
hower. This  is  emphatically  not  to  say  that 
his  Insight  Into  or  management  of  foreign 
affairs  fully  met  the  needs  of  the  times;  In 
many  respects  they  clearly  did  not.  But  the 
fallings  and  failures  are  not  the  central 
point,  as  the  current  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
Indicates.  The  central  point  Is  that  he  was 
the  American  most  responsible  for  the  de- 
tente. Whether  its  possibilities  are  ade- 
quately explored  and  seized  upon  now  Is  the 
responsibility  of  another  President. 

Exactly  10  years  ago  today  the  1955  Sum- 
mit Conference  opened  In  the  old  League  of 
Nations  building  in  Geneva.  That  confer- 
ence, and  former  President  Elsenhower's  key 
role  In  it,  have  been  much  maligned.    Gen- 


eral Eisenhower  deserves  far  mcnre  credit  than 
it  Is  the  fashion  to  grant  him  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  What  he  did  was  a  central 
factor  In  reaching  the  detente  which  exists 
today  and  on  which  the  world  pins  so  much 
hope  for  the  future,  even  for  the  continued 
existence  of  mankind  itself. 

After  the  1965  Summit  Conference  It  soon 
became  fashionable  to  denigrate  the  so-called 
spirit  of  Creneva  which  so  briefly  arose  from 
the  6-day  gathering.  It  is  true  that  the  fol- 
low up  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence broke  up  in  the  hopeless  deadlock  which 
remains  to  this  day  over  the  issue  of  Euro- 
pean security  and  German  reunification. 

But  in  retrospect  those  arguments  were 
not  the  historically  relevant  factors  at  Ge- 
neva. What  was  relevant  was  the  break- 
through in  Soviet-American  relations,  up  to 
then  frozen  In  nearly  a  decade  of  Intense 
cold  war.  plus  the  hot  war  In  Korea. 

SUMMITRT    PROPOSED 

A  bit  of  hlBt(»7  Is  vital  to  an  understand- 
ing of  what  occxured. 

Those  uneasy  wartime  allies,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  soon  were  im- 
pelled into  a  cold  war  by  Stalin's  tactics. 
What  Winston  Churchill  termed  the  Iron 
Curtain  soon  divided  Eurcq>e  from  Stettin  on 
the  Baltic  to  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic. 

Stalin's  death  on  March  6,  1953,  only  45 
days  after  President  Elsenhower's  first  in- 
auguiratlon,  was  to  alter  East-West  relations 
drastically.  Mr.  Elsenhower,  In  April,  made 
a  conciliatory  foreign  policy  speech  and  on 
May  11  Prime  Minister  ChurchiU  proposed 
"a  conference  on  the  highest  level"  between 
"the  leading  powers,"  a  speech  In  which  he 
first  used  the  word  "summit." 

Stalin's  successors  did  not  directly  respond 
but  they  did  move  to  liquidate  his  error  In 
Korea.  The  truce  came  on  July  27. 
Churchill's  summit  call  had  been  made 
partly  In  anticipation  of  the  signing.  But 
in  October,  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulles  was  In  London  telling  ChurchiU  (so 
I  heard  Dulles  explain  later)  that  the  sum- 
mit idea  was  an  opiate  which  almost  surely 
would  lead  to  a  breakdown  in  Western  de- 
fenses. When  Churchill  proposed  going  to 
Moscow  alone,  Dulles  told  him  he  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  middleman.  The  Prime 
Minister  abandoned  the  idea. 

The  West  by  now  was  consiimed  by  its  own 
internal  argxunent  over  creation  of  an  in- 
tegrated European  Army,  the  BDC  scheme, 
which  Moscow  helped  to  defeat  by  use  of 
the  French  Communist  Party.  Summitry  did 
not  emerge  again  xintil  1955. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  begiin,  appcu%ntly  In 
1954,  a  serious  secret  Soviet  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  nuclear  we^x>nB.  In  part, 
this  was  an  effcnt  to  get  away  from  Stalin's 
attitude,  expressed  In  1946.  that  atomic 
bombs  "are  Intended  to  frighten  petals  with 
weak  nerves,  but  they  cannot  decide  the  out- 
come of  a  war  since  for  this  atomic  bombs 
are  completely  insufficient."  This  was  said. 
of  course,  in  the  period  of  the  American 
monopoly.  The  sly  Soviet  dictator,  however, 
coupled  this  public  front  with  an  intensive 
nuclear  program  which  produced  the  first 
Soviet  atomic  device  test  In  1951  and  the 
first  hydrc^en  bomb  test  In  1953. 

As  the  Soviet  stockpUe  Increased,  the 
Kremlin  discussion  broadened  to  not  only 
the  adequacy  of  Soviet  deterrent  power  but 
also  to  include  the  f>oUtlcal  question  of 
whether  the  new  weapons  made  necessary,  or 
even  vital,  an  acc<Mnmodatlon  with  the  West, 
above  all  with  the  United  States. 

On  March  13,  1954.  Georgl  Malenkov  said 
publicly  in  a  speech  something  that  no  Soviet 
official  had  ever  said  out  loud  before:  That 
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world  war  would  "mean  the  de- 
o*  world  dTlIlzatlon."     This  sen- 
censored  in  the  ver8l<m  printed  In 
and  the  doetrlne  was  publicly  r«pu- 
by  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  McOotov  a 
later.   Molotov  reiterated  the  Stalln- 
flrst  enunciated  in  1946  by  Malen- 
>lf  when  he  had  said  that  "only 
Ifnperlallsta   will   perish   In  an   atomic 
not  rtvUlaatlon"  Itself. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev,  who  ousted 
nonetheless  publicly  accepted  the 
formulation,   in  1957,  he  said  "mil- 
millions"  would  die  and  In  1963 
erf  his  withdrawal  of  the  missiles 
he  put  the  potential  casualty  flg- 
a  nuclear  exchange  at  800  million.    He 
clear  that  Communists  as  well  as 
would  be  the  victims, 
first  solid  reflection   of  this  altered 
at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Corn- 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961. 
Khrushchev    pronounced     the    new 
oi  the  nonlnevltability  of  war  be- 
the  Communist  and  the  Capitalist  na- 
a  dogma  quickly  reiterated  by  the  men 
a  turn,  ousted  Khrushchev  in  October 
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Khrutfichevlan  views  were  to  become 

doctrinal  difference  with  Mao  Tse- 

'.  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.    For 

Mao  told  non-Communist  visitors  (two 

l««der»  have  persocally  repeated  to  me 

■lao  remarks)  that  while  a  nuclear  war 

wen  mean  some  300  million  or  more 

( aunese  it  would  also  mean  the  end  of 

Iz  iperlallan. 

military    thinking,    though    obvl- 

ferment  dmring  the  1954-57  period 

coincided  with  the  rise  of  Khrushchev 

•sputed  power,  did  not  have  to  de- 

funy  new  doctrine  until  the  advent, 

.  of  Soviet  Intercontinental  ballistic 

-.     The  first  of  these  was  tested  In 

1967,  about  0  weeks  before  the  Krem- 

tled  the  world  and  shook  the  United 

by  launching  the  first  Sputnik. 

If  a  full  formulatton  oif  a  new  nuclear 

-  did  await  the  ootning  of  the  ICBM's. 

rt  leaders  in  1954  and  1956  began  to 

^  riUi  great  vigor  on  the  politlcal-dlplo- 

"<>*  know  the  whole  Kremlin  story 
do  know  that  Molo<ov,  among  others, 
'  the  April  1954  reversal  of  Soviet  oi>- 

to  accepting  the  Austrian  State 
In    this,    Khrushchev^    hand    was 
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Sortot 


•  lo 
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April  16.  1953.  q>eeeh  to  the  Amerl- 

i|ty  o*  Newspaper  Bdttors  in  Washlng- 

^mM^   Bsenbower   had   posed    the 

"wba*  Js  the  Soviet  Union  ready 

And  be  had  said  that  the  United 

awd  nothing  for  mere  Soviet  rhetoric. 

^■■•oiily  for  sincerity  of  peaceful 

•ttssrted  by  deeds."    He  speciflcally 

'  tSiat  among  the  "clear  and  speclflc 

Bovlet  Unkm  might  take  was  slg- 

to  th«  AoBtrtan  treaty,    it  was  signed 

'  15. 

Cmnlln  thus  knew  that  signing  the 

would  open  a  new  diplomatic  vista 

■shlngton,  and  talk  of  an  East-West 

revived. 

afteniooa  of  October  19.  1954,  Pres- 

E  senhower  accompanied  Dulles  to  Con- 

*-a  Hall  In  Washington  to  pass  out 

to  outstanding  State  Department  em- 

The  President,  when  called  on  to 

uttered  off  the  cuff  the  declaration 

ce  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons, 

clear  that  there  is  no  longer  any 

'e  to  peace  if  there  is  to  be  a  Iuiddv 

world." 

months  had  elapsed  since  Malenkov 
aie  quickly  repudiated  view  that  a 
war  would  "mean  the  deetruction 
civilization." 

was  always  at  his  best  off  tha 
In  speeches  or  at  press  confer- 
lecaiise  he  was  free  of  the  formal 


ttei 


BJice 


dlpkwiatlc  words  drafted  for  ht™  hy  DtUles. 
His  syntax  often  was  atrocious  but  his  mean- 
ing usually  came  through,  espedaUy  when 
the  old  soldier  talked  of  war  and  peace. 

VTFAI.    SIXTH    SENSK 

At  one  1955  press  conference,  for  example, 
he  said  that  his  "sixth  sense"  told  htm  that 
world  tensions  were  abating.  At  another 
Just  before  the  summit  he  told  reporters 
that  "there  is  a  change  going  on"  and  "there 
is  something  different  In  the  world." 

Dulles,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  neatly 
to  balance  risk  and  opportxmity.  He  con- 
stantJy  stressed  the  thought  that  an  ill- 
prepared  summit  could  lead  to  great  public 
disappointment.  He  also  worried  that  the 
mood  created  even  by  talk  of  a  simunit 
could  crumble  the  cement  of  fear  of  the 
Red  army  which  held  together  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  Secretary  Dulles  as  a  master  of  tactics 
and  strategy  in  world  politics  and  he  gen- 
erally bowed  to  his  advice.  In  the  spring 
of  1966.  for  example,  the  Gridiron  Club,  a 
select  group  of  Washington  correspondents, 
proposed  inviting  Marshall  Georgl  Zhukov 
to  the  annual  dinner,  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent  who  had  known  him  and  grown  fond 
of  him  in  the  early  postwar  days  In  Berlin, 
Mr.  Eisenhower  told  a  club  delegation  it 
was  aU  right  with  him  but  to  "check  with 
Foster."  DiUlee  said  It  wovild  be  wiser  not 
to  invite  Zhukov;  that  it  might  be  misun- 
derstood.   He  was  not  invited. 

But  the  facts  were  closing  in  on  DuUea 
Just  as  Mr.  Elsenhower's  sixth  sense  was 
impelling  him  to  the  simunlt 

In  March,  1965,  Zhxikov  wrote  the  first  of 
a  series  of  private  letters  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, obviously  with  Kremlin  approvaL 
And  at  a  June  party  at  the  British  Embassy 
In  Moscow.  Zhukov  remarked  to  American 
Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  that  some 
people  in  the  Soviet  Government  still  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  April.  1955.  Anthony  Eden  replaced 
Churchill  as  Prime  Minister.  On  May  10, 
the  Soviets  put  forward  without  warning' 
a  cc»npletely  new  disarmament  proposal 
going  far  l>eyond  anything  previously  of- 
fered. American  officials  considered  this 
the  first  negotiable  Soviet  disarmament  offer 
In  history. 

By  now,  too,  the  Western  European  Union 
had  been  created  and  West  Germany  admit- 
ted to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, thus  sharing  up  Western  defenses  after 
the  EDC  debacle. 

THE  NEW  WAVE 

As  Mr.  Eisenhower  later  wrote  in  his  mem- 
oirs, "in  early  spring,  1955,  there  seemed  to 
arise  a  new  wave  of  interest"  in  summitry. 
The  Soviet  reversal  on  Austria  made  It  in- 
evitable and  Dulles  worked  out  the  details 
with  Molotov. 

Agreement  came  on  June  13.  Nine  days 
earner,  his  memoirs  reveal,  Mr.  Elsenhower 
had  written  an  old  friend  that  while  he  did 
not  expect  "any  spectacular  results,"  he  did 
think  "that  Poster  and  I  should  be  able  to 
detect  whether  the  Soviets  really  intend  to 
Introduce  a  tactical  change  that  could  mean, 
for  the  next  few  years  at  least,  some  real 
easing  of  tensions.  IX  we  do  not  obtain 
some  concrete  evidence  of  such  a  tactical 
change,  then,  of  course,  the  effort  must  be 
to  determine  the  exact  purpose  of  recent 
Soviet  suggestions  for  conferences  and  eas- 
ing of  tensions  and  so  on." 

But  Eisenhower  also  revealed  that  Dulles 
feared  that  he  "would  raise  the  hopes  of 
our  people,  who  might  subsequently  suffer 
widespread  disillusionment  when  they  realize 
that  no  tangible  results  cotUd  come  for  a 
year  or  more,  if  there  were  any  tangible 
results  at  all." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  had  sensed  a  mood  of 
movement  on  the  other  side,  though  he  did 
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not  know  the  reasoning.  He  sought  bo* 
ever,  to  exploit  it.  Dulles,  too.  sensed  tti 
movement  but  he  feared  it  was  only  »! 
other  Big  In  the  ancient  zig-zag  of  Soviet 
tactics  without  heralding  any  meanlaSni 
change.  ^ 

Both  were  right.  But  Mr.  ElsenhdWw  vm 
the  wiser;  he  knew  the  world  expected  hlai 
to  probe  any  opening,  whatever  the  perlk 
and  he  genuinely  hoped  to  create  at  leJ* 
a  lasting  detente. 

Dulles  worried  over  appewances;  I  heanl 
him  speak  privately  at  the  time  of  a  ttua 
"giving  respectability"  to  the  Kremlin  lead 
ers,  of  ushering  them  on  to  the  world  stan 
with  fanfare,  of  giving  them  a  poeltlonltf 
parity  with  the  United  States  in  the  wcrU 
arena  which  he  felt  they  did  not  desern 
either  morally  or  militarily. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  very  idea  of  a  confer- 
ence  with  Soviet  leaders  was  anathema  to 
many  Americans.  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  hlaj. 
self  been  elected  on  a  Republican  Party  plat, 
form  calling  for  the  repudiation  of  aUegwi 
warthne  Yalta  Conference  secret  commit. 
ments.  Vice  President  Httbkrt  H.  Hdmphiit 
then  Senator,  was  almost  a  lone  vcrfce  to 
arguing  that  "we  need  not  tremble  at  tbe 
thought  of  sitting  face  to  face  with  tb» 
Soviets  at  the  conference  table." 

The  Berlin  blockade  was  then  only  6  yean 
behind,  the  Korean  war  had  ended  onlr  a 
years  earUer.  The  butchery  of  Budapert 
was  yet  to  come.  Not  untU  Khrushchev^, 
companled  his  then  partner,  Nikolai  Bui- 
ganln,  to  Geneva,  in  1955  had  any  major  So- 
viet leader  breathed  the  free  air  of  the  West 
in  such  a  manner. 

But  such  factors  as  those  worrying  Dufleg 
did  not  stop  Mr.  Eisenhower.  He  was  the 
old  soldier  who  felt  that  the  arms  spiral 
could  not  go  on  forever  without  catastrophe- 
he  sensed  that  the  post-Stalin  Kremlin  lead! 
ershlp  had  come  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  nuclear  weapons,  to  underatand  above  all 
that  an  H-bomb  had  no  dialectical  colora- 
tion. 

Molotov  clearly  opposed  the  whole  Idea  of 
summitry  .Zhukov,  by  now  an  alternate  Pre- 
sidlTun  member,  seemlhgly  spoke  warmly  of 
his  old  friend.  Khrushchev  appears  to  have 
been  the  pragmatist:  what  had  to  be  had  to 
be.  His  denimclatlon  of  Stalinism  and  bla 
enunciation  of  the  nonlnevltability  of  war 
dogma  was  still  nearly  a  year  off. 

In  retrospect,  Bairushchev  and  his  allies 
abandoned  the  black-and-white  Stalln-Molo- 
tov  view  of  the  world — a  nation  was  either 
pro-Soviet  or  anti-Soviet — ^much  as  Dulles 
was  forced  to  abandon  a  doctrine  he  had 
once  advanced:  that  neutrality  was  per  se 
Immoral.  Instead,  the  new  Khrushchev  ma- 
jority created  the  third  world  concept.  They 
proposed  to  deal  with  non-Communist  lead- 
ers as  the  first  step  in  destroying  Western 
Influence  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
leaving  actual  communlzatlon  until  later 
on — another  of  the  formulations  which  later 
became  an  issue  with  China. 

The  most  spectacular  move  in  this  field 
came  in  secret  even  as  the  sunmilt  confer- 
ence was  gathering:  the  Soviet  arms  deal 
with  Abdel  Gamal  Nasser's  Egypt.  Dulles 
was  outraged  that  it  had  been  made  behind 
his  back.  At  any  rate,  that  Soviet  mow 
and  the  reiteration  of  backing  for  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  demonstrated  that  So- 
viet aims  remained  imchanged;  that  only 
tactics  had  changed,  as  Dulles  had  suspected. 

The  tactical  change,  however,  was  of  im- 
mense Importance  to  both  Soviet-American 
and  Slno-Sovlet  relations.  In  Washington, 
Mr.  Elsenhower  responded  to  the  change, 
and  the  two  nuclear  giants  at  least  began  to 
engage  in  a  dialog.  In  Pelplng,  Mao  grew 
more  and  more  outraged  and  the  Slno-Soviet 
dialog  became  embittered. 

"Hiese  Soviet  tactics  had  changed  essen- 
tially for  two  broad  reasons:  the  growth  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  Soviet  necessity  for 
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^Mnpr  with  the  internal  economic  mess  left 

bv  Stalin. 

Of  course.  It  can  also  be  argued  with  con- 
^Agnbie  validity  that  Khrrishchev,  once  in 
eootrol.  found  a  breathing  spell  with  the 
Sect,  an  absolute  necessity  to  put  his  own 
vflUBC  in  order  and  figured  he  would  end 
that  breathing  spell  at  the  earUest  possible 
moment.  Some  cite  the  1962  Cuban  con- 
frontation as  proof.  Yes.  as  far  as  anyone 
gov  knows,  the  Soviet  missiles  were  sent  to 
Cuba,  aside  from  any  desire  to  protect  Fidel 
Castro  from  an  American  attack  as  Castro 
Lag  claimed,  chiefiy  in  an  effort  to  close  the 
Soviet  missile  gap. 

It  also  can  be  argued  that  Khrushchev 
^thdrew  his  missiles  only  when  he  was 
convinced  that  President  Kennedy  had  the 
will,  not  just  the  means,  to  fight — and  that 
lie  withdrew  because  he  knew  a  nuclear  clash 
Bight  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  weU  as 
much  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  Cuban  case  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  did,  indeed,  under- 
itand  the  meaning  of  nuclear  weapons. 

DECISION    FOR   SUMMITRT 

But  all  this.  In  retrospect,  only  serves  to 
inumlnate  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
agreement  to  go  to  the  smnmlt. 

First  of  all,  that  decision  for  the  first  time 
rince  the  onset  of  the  cold  war  told  the 
WOTld  that  the  United  States  would,  indeed. 
In  his  phrase,  "go  the  extra  mile"  to  seek 
rapprochement. 

Secondly,  that  decision  represented  the 
American  acceptance  of  whtt  now  Is  consid- 
ered commonplace:  the  belief  that  while  the 
Bovlet  Union  is  less  powerful  than  the  United 
States  militarily  or  economically,  it  is  the 
only  other  superpower  because  it  has  the 
ability  to  kill  millions  of  Americans  in  their 
homeland  In  any  nuclear  exchange.  At  the 
time,  the  Pentagon  believed  that  the  long- 
lange  Soviet  bomber  fleet  was  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  we  now  know  was  the  case. 
At  any  rate,  the  coming  of  Soviet  ICBM's  2 
years  later  confirmed  the  Soviet  power  status 
although  here,  too,  the  false  missile  gap 
thesis  overstated  that  power. 

Thirdly,  that  decision  accepted  as  an  in- 
tamatlonal  political  reality  what  Dulles  long 
hoped  to  avert:  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  great  power  with  worldwide  In- 
terests, however  malevolent  the  dogmatlo 
purpose  of  the  Kremlin  and  mischievous  its 
activities  in  the  third  world.  But  without 
acceptance  of  that  reality,  no  negotiation  was 
Ukely  to  be  meaningful.  Dulles'  hopes  of 
Imposing  a  settlement,  or  his  dreams  of  a 
Bovlet  breakup,  simply  were  not  realistic. 

AK    AJtATEUE'S    INSTINCT 

All  these  are  basic  matters  dependent  less 
on' Individuals  than  on  the  facts  of  Interna- 
tional life.  Of  course.  It  Is  vitally  important 
that  the  individual  have  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand and  act  on  such  facts  rather  than 
on  his  personal  likes  or  attitudes. 

Personal  diplomacy  by  chiefs  of  state  and 
heads  of  government  (an  American  Presi- 
dent Is  both)  has  long  been  criticized.  The 
standard  view  of  the  diplomats  Western  style 
at  least,  was  stated  In  1939  by  Britain's  Sir 
Harold  Nicolson  who  wrote  that  "it  will  al- 
ways be  desirable  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
any  great  country  should  be  carried  out  by 
professionals  trained  in  their  business.  Ama- 
teur diplomatists  •  •  •  are  proven  to  be  un- 
reliable." 

There  Is  merit  In  this  view,  especially  as 
to  amateur  aids  to  a  President,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  consider  a  President  an  amateur. 
Many  diplomats  did  look  upon  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower that  way  In  1956.  But  the  professional 
was  Dulles  the  mcMullst,  the  unrelenting 
hard-liner  who,  had  he  prevailed,  quite  prob- 
tbly  would  have  perpetuated  the  frostiest 
part  of  the  cold  war  Jvist  as  some  of  his 
opposite  niunbers  In  Moscow  doubtless 
wanted  to  do.  President  Elsenhower  had  the 
Instinct  to  sense  that  the  time  and  place  had 
Mne  to  make  a  change. 


Presidents  and  Premiers  often  talk  In 
grand  terms  at  Ideals  and  Ideology  and 
Elsenhower  and  Khruahotaev  were  no  excep- 
tions. However,  such  men  are  essentially 
prisoners  of  their  times  and,  nowadays,  of 
the  weaponry.  Their  areas  of  movem^it  are 
circumscribed — but  as  leaders  of  great 
powers  they  do  have  such  areas.  It  is  to 
General  Elsenhower's  credit  that  he  used  the 
area  open  to  >^iTn,  tiiough  perhaps  not  as 
much  as  he  might  have  or  should  have. 
That  he  did  so  to  the  degree  he  did  was  es- 
sentially the  act  of  an  old  soldier  whose 
visceral  reaction  to  events  on  the  other  side 
turned  out  to  be  sounder  than  the  cold 
minded  logic  of  Dulles  and  others  who  looked 
with  such  suspicion  at  his  gamble. 

OTTB    OWN   SHRIMP 

It  has  been  argued  since  the  summit  that 
the  stamp  of  approval  given  the  Soviets  by 
the  United  States  opened  the  door  to  that 
third  world  for  the  Communists.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  first  major  Soviet  vault 
Into  that  world  was  the  Egyptian  arms  deal, 
a  deal  which  was  underway  even  as  the 
summit  was  being  organized  and  one  that 
would  doubtless  have  taken  place,  siimmit 
or  no  summit.  It  was  made  possible  by 
Dulles'  earlier  refusal  to  grant  arms  to  Nas- 
ser lest  It  start  a  new  Middle  East  arms  race. 

At  best,  Mr.  Eisenhower's  decision  to  go 
to  the  summit  led  to  a  tacit  Moscow- Wash- 
ington agreement  that  neither  could  afford 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences. It  did  not  produce  an  agreement  to 
call  off  mutual  efforts  at  subversion  or  proxy 
wars  or  "wars  of  liberation." 

That  all  this  was  Khrushchev's  understand- 
ing of  Geneva  may  be  seen  from  his  remarks 
to  some  East  Germans  2  months  after  the 
s\immit  that  "we  are  in  favor  of  a  detente, 
but  if  anybody  thinks  that  for  this  reason 
we  shall  forget  about  Marx,  Engels,  and 
Lenin,  he  is  mistaken.  This  will  happen 
when  shrimps  learn  to  whistle." 

Nor,  of  covirse,  were  Americans  about  to 
"forget"  Washington.  Lincoln,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  or  the  Constitution. 
We  have  our  own  shrimp. 

American  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
since  World  War  n,  or  at  least  since  the 
1948  Czech  coup  which  produced  NATO,  has 
been  founded  cm  containment  of  Soviet 
power.  But  nations  cannot  stand  on  mili- 
tary lines  alone;  the  great  pK>wers  above  all 
others  must  deal  with  one  another.  They 
dare  not  without  the  greatest  peril,  as  Mr. 
Elsenhower  wrote  in  a  1968  letter  to  Bul- 
ganln,  "end  up  in  the  ludicrovis  posture  of 
our  Just  glaring  silently  at  each  other  across 
the  table." 

At  Geneva  10  years  ago.  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  essence,  worked  at  the  task  of 
peeling  off  from  the  cold  war  nearly  a  decade 
of  encrustations  on  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. It  was,  in  a  way,  his  second  "crusade 
in  Europe"  and  perhaps  it  may  even  appear 
in  history  to  be  the  more  meaningful  of 
the  two. 

That  neither  the  siunmlt  itself  nor  the 
subsequent  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  pro- 
duced agreements  on  Germany  or  Exiropean 
security  is  regrettable.  That  the  verbal 
"spirit  of  Geneva"  soon  vaulted  is  also  a 
fact.  But  looking  back  oil  the  intervening 
decade  neither  seems  as  important  as  the 
fact  that  Elsenhower,  despite  Dulles,  and 
with  a  division  of  public  opinion  here  at 
home,  willingly  risked  his  great  public  stat- 
ure to  begin  a  meaningful  dialog  with  the 
Kremlin. 

IN    IKX'S    FOOTSTEPS 

At  the  end  of  the  Geneva  summit.  Eisen- 
hower declared  that  "the  prospects  of  a 
lasting  peace"  were  "brighter"  and  "the 
dangers  of  the  overwhelming  tragedy  ot 
modem  war  are  less." 

Since  then,  nuclear  war  has  been  averted. 
One  can  argue  with  some  conviction  that 
the  brink  was  avoided  over  Cuba  beeaxise 


Khruriicliev  had  been  helped  to  tmderstand 
Mr.  Kennedy  by  meeting  him  in  Vienna  and 
tk&t  he  had  gained  considerable  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States  because  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower had  Invited  him  here  for  a  visit 
whose  impact  was  enormous  both  in  the 
Kremlin  and  in  terms  of  Slno-Sovlet  rela- 
tions. 

It  can  be  argued,  too,  that  much  of  the 
change  In  Soviet-American  relations  In  the 
decade  1965-65  would  have  occiured  no  mat- 
ter who  was  President;  that  the  dynamics  of 
post-Stalln  Russia  made  such  changes  In- 
evitable. Quite  iMX>bably  that  Is  true.  It  also 
Is  true  that  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  both  have  followed  the  Elsenhower 
approach. 

The  point,  however.  Is  that  someone  In  the 
United  States,  and  it  could  hardly  be  other 
than  a  President,  had  to  make  the  start.  And 
the  man  who  did  it  was  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

BecavLse  he  did,  Mr.  Johnson  today  finds  It 
easier  to  talk,  for  example,  of  'Tatrllding 
bridges"  to  the  nations  of  eesrtem  Europe 
and  to  negotiate  a  consular  agreement,  as  he 
did,  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Kennedy 
test  ban  agreement  fiowed  logically  from 
the  Ellsenhower  initiative,  however  much  the 
Slno-Sovlet  row  contributed  to  the  Soviet 
decision  to  agree. 

The  result  Is  today's  prospect  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Soviet-American  detente, 
the  very  existence  of  which  has  permitted 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, to  give  more  attention  to  their  respective 
positions  in  Asia  and  their  relations  with 
China. 

Once  Vietnam  Is  resolved,  assuming,  as 
Washington  expects,  that  it  is  resolved  with- 
out destroying  the  detente,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  tackle  other  Soviet-American  jKob- 
lems. 

This  will  not  be  easy  for  Soviet  aims  and 
American  aims  remain  antithetic  But  they 
can  be  noanageable.  And  such  a  pro^>ect 
springs  in  its  lineage  from  the  changes  in 
poBt-Stalln  Russia  and,  In  turn,  from  General 
Elsenhower's  sensing  of  those  changes  and 
acting  upon  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALIPOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  23,  John  A.  Davenport,  member  of 
the  board  of  editors  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine, made  the  following  talk  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  on 
the  subject  "Government  Control  of 
Economy  No  Good  for  United  States  or 
Western  World." 

It  is  a  most  interesting  discourse  on 
one  of  the  important  problems  facing 
this  country,  our  balance  of  pajnuents. 
The  Friday  Flashes  of  this  discourse  as 
published  in  the  CommonwesJth  follow: 

[From    the   Commonwealth    magazine. 
Aug.  2.  1965] 

"GOVEHNMINT  CONTROL  OF  ECONOMY  NO  GOOO 

Foa  UlfTTED  States  oh  Western  Woruj" — 

DaVKNPOKT 

(From  address  by  John  A.  Davenport,  mem- 
ber, board  of  editors.  Fortune  magazine) 
The  U.S.  balance  of  pajmients  has  gone 
violently  askew,  with  consequent  loss  of 
gold  and  of  confidence  In  the  dollar  Itself. 
Ab  m  result  the  UJB.  Government  has  taken 
extreme  niMusures  to  rcstor*  a  balance. 
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doubt  that  a  Government  program 
and  will  work  at  least  temporarily, 
direct  Crovemment  Intervention  In 
ending  and  inveetlng  smacks  all  too 
C  ovemment  exchange   controls  over 
8]  ould  be  the  W(»ld's  premier   cur- 
rency.    ;  cannot  believe  this  is  good  for  this 
country  or  the  Western  World. 

On  tt  B  contrary,  o\ir  whole  efTort  should 
be  to  re  ax  present  restrictions  on  the  dollar 
while  n:  aking  sxure  that  our  accounts  with 
the  wor  d  do  in  fact  swing  into  normal  and 
natural  balance. 
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to  some  degree  gotten  ourselves 
present  unpleasant  position  as  the 
imprudent  policies  at  home. 

overstlmxilated  our  own  economy 

easy  credit  in  pursuit  of  the  goal  of 

We  have  given  to  unions 

auch  power  to  boost  wages  in  a  way 

a  stually  creates  imemployment  at  the 

we  are  seeking  to  reduce  it.     In 

we  have  put  an  unbearable  strain 

nonetary  managers,  and  specifically 

federal  Reserve  System. 

come  to  grips  with  these  domestic 

.    then   almost   any   monetary  sys- 

work.    Until  we  come  to  gripe  with 

LO    international    monetary    system 

!  by  man  will  give  us  what  we  want — 

of  expanding  production,  trade,  and 

x>nvatibility  of  currencies. 

WE  USE  "double  standard"' 

international   world,    at   least,   we 
homage  to  that  shimmering   and 
netal  whose  supply  your  ancestors 
If  uch  to  increase  when  they  grabbed 
above  Port  Sutter. 
Jie  United  States  under  a  true  gold 
of  the  kind  we  operated  under  in 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  loss 
g^ould  have  produced  immediate  ef- 
tiome  and  tightened  domestic  credit. 
no  longer  necessarily  the  case.    For 
dollar  is  pinned  to  gold  in  the  in- 
world,  we  have  all  but  cut  our 
the  metal  so  far  as  our  national 
lystem  is  concerned.     In  effect  the 
States,  like  most  other  nations  to- 
d  nnestically  on  an  Inconvertible  pap)er 
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we  operate  through  a  dollar 
be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied 
credit   expansion,   whereas  in   the 
we  maintain  a  dollar  redeemable 
m  demand.    This  dual  system  places 
Federal  Reserve  Board  an  extraor- 
and    onerous    responsibility    under 
may  be  txwn  between  apparently 
objectives. 
>eriod  such  as  we  have  been  going 
ot  Imbalance  in  otir  foreign  pay- 
!  nd  large  gold  losses,  every  instinct 
bankers  must  be  to  tighten  up 
strings    of    credit    at    home,    thus 
exports,    discouraging    imports, 
possibly  raising  Interest  rates,  which 
1  end  to  curb  the  outflow  of  capital, 
the  present  economic  climate,  high 
rates  are  taboo  and  easy  money  is 
as  a  kind  of  fetish  to  c\ire  unem- 
and  to  keep  the  economy  booming. 
o  ha{>pens  that,  from  the  downturn 
forward,  the  United  States  has 
from  considerable  unemploy- 
least  by  official  count. 
i|30t  cause  of  our  difficulties,  I  believe, 
In  the  fact  that  while  the  experts 
worrying  about  lade  of  liquidity 
the  TIJB.  eooDomy  has  been  over- 
wltb  liquidity.     Oaugbt  between 
tor  defending  the  d<41ar  abroad  and 
need  for  easy  money  at  home,  our 
t  nd  fiscal  managers  gave  priority  to 
objective. 
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wish  to  get  rid  of  present  restraints 
doUar  and  aUll  keep  our  external 


aoooxints  in  (wder,  we  shall  have  to  rely  less 
on  excessive  monetary  stimulants  than  we 
have  been  doing  In  the  recent  past.  The 
question  Is  whether  we  can  do  this  and  still 
maintain  a  healthy  and  prosperous  economy 
at  home;  and  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  whole  "full  employment"  theory. 

The  essence  of  that  theory — or  shall  I  say 
dogma — is  that  employment  is  a  unique 
function  of  so-called  aggregated  demand 
and  that  such  demand  must  constantly  be 
pumped  up  by  Injections  of  credit  and  fiscal 
deficits  if  the  economy  Is  to  be  kept  moving 
ahead.  If  this  theory  is  the  truth,  then  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  we  shall  ever  get  away 
from  controls  on  the  dollar. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  easy  money  theory 
is  the  whole  truth.  On  the  contrary,  in  re- 
cent years  we  could  have  gotten  along  with 
much  less  monetary  stimulus:  we  may  have 
needed  a  4  percent  annual  increase  in  the 
total  money  supply;  certainly  we  did  not 
need  an  8  percent  rise.  Some  nations  which 
have  pursued  pretty  tight  money  policies, 
notably  Crermany,  have  prospered.  It  is  also 
arguable  that  our  payments  deficit,  caused 
by  a  surplus  of  liquidity  at  home,  was  in  fact 
a  drag  on  our  overall  employment  showing. 

I  doubt  the  validity  of  the  employment  and 
unemployment  figures  which  Washington 
uses.  The  U.S.  meas\u*ement  of  unemploy- 
ment is  probably  the  most  generous  In  the 
world.  When  the  global  figure  for  unemploy- 
ment is  broken  down,  moreover,  it  appears 
that  we  may  have  been  at  full  employment 
for  some  time. 

I  would  argue  that  the  whole  discussion 
of  employment  and  unemployment  Is  mean- 
ingless unless  it  is  related  to  wage  rates  and 
to  wage  pressures.  In  the  last  analysis  wages 
are  a  form  of  price,  and  the  effect  of  pushing 
them  too  high  will  be  the  same  as  the  effect 
of  pushing  any  other  price  too  high — there 
will  be  a  diminution  of  demand. 

MINIMUM    WAGE   RISE    SPREADS   UNEMPLOYMENT 

On  the  record,  hikes  in  the  minimum  wage 
simply  spread  unemplojmtient  among  those 
who  can  least  afford  it — our  Negroes  and  less 
skilled  workers.  Finally,  we  have  as  a  matter 
of  policy  given  to  trade  unions  all  but  un- 
bridled power.  Year  after  year  they  exact 
their  enormous  toll  without  regard  for  em- 
ployment conditions  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  vast  majority  of  less  fortunate  workers. 

In  recessions  those  nations  have  done  best 
which,  using  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  for 
what  they  were  worth,  have  also  sought  to 
maintain  a  certain  flexibility  In  their  wage 
and  cost  structure. 

UNIONS  SHOULD  BE  VOLUNTARY 

The  problem  Is  how  to  Induce  s\;ch 
flexibility  and  in  effect  to  keep  wages  from 
rising  too  rapidly.  Some  will  place  faith  in 
the  Government's  guidelines,  but  I  am  not 
among  them.  Others  talk  airily  of  adopting 
an  income  policy  such  as  has  been  adopted 
by  some  nations  abroad.  I  am  wary  of  such 
phrases,  for  In  effect  an  Incomes  policy  means 
wage,  jwice,  and  profit  controls,  and  I  believe 
our  whole  effort  should  be  to  avoid  such  con- 
trols, whether  in  the  domestic  or  the  Inter- 
national field. 

My  own  prescriptions  for  achieving  high 
employment  without  constant  resort  to 
monetary  inflation  are  elemental  and  dif- 
ficult. Government  should  cease  and  desist 
from  pushing  minimum  wages  upward. 
More  Importantly,  we  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  grips  with  union  monopoly  power. 

Unions  should  be  what  they  originally 
started  out  to  be — namely,  voluntary  asso- 
ciations. There  should  be  no  place  in 
America  for  the  closed  shop  or  the  union 
shop  or  any  kind  of  shops  which  makes 
payment  of  union  dues  the  price  of  a  job. 
The  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  Taft- 
Hartley,  and  the  striking  down  of  State 
right-to-work  laws,  aims  precisely  In  the 
wrong  direction. 

We  should  insist  on  freedom  of  entry  Into 
all  trades  and  professions,  a   freedom   now 


conspicuously  denied  in  our  building  and 
maritime  trades. 

We  should  outlaw  all  forms  of  coercion 
intimidations,  and  violence  against  non\mlon 
workers  who  are  seeking  gainful  employ, 
ment — a  violence  which  Is  a  blot  on  your 
waterfront  here  in  San  Francisco  no  less 
than  on  mine  In  New  York. 

FREE  MARKETS  ESSENTIAL 

The  fundamental  idea  I  have  been  press- 
ing— namely,  that  there  is  an  intimate  cor- 
relation between  wages,  employment,  and 
money — is  one  which  in  fact  follows  from 
the  whole  Keynesian  analytic.  Its  disregard 
by  his  followers  is  one  of  the  major  intel- 
lectual tragedies  of  our  times. 

While  the  market  economy  needs  a  sound 
and  reliable  monetary  system,  such  a  sys- 
tem likewise  depends  on  free  and  open  mar- 
kets— open  markets  for  goods  but  likewise 
open  markets  for  labor  and  services  of  all 
kinds.  The  two  objectives  are  in  fact  com- 
plementary  to  each  other  and  stand  or  fall 
together. 

Our  immediate  need  Is  not  for  more  li- 
quidity as  commonly  understood,  but  for 
more  discipline  in  ordering  both  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  our  foreign  transac- 
tions. 

ANSWERS  TO  WRITTEN  QUESTIONS  PROM  FLOOR 

Mr.  FRANK  Hnxs.  What  backs  up  Federal 
Reserve  notes? 

Answer.  U.S.  Government  credit. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Rosenfeld.  Fortune  says  econ- 
omy is  on  plateau — effect  on  dollar? 

Answer.  Makes  dollar  worth  more;  less  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Clinton.  Economic  soundness  of 
tax  reduction  and  great  budgetary  deficits? 

Answer.  Theory  is  we'll  have  bigger  gross 
national  product,  thus  more  tax  revenue. 
Using  both  easy  money  and  easy  credit  now— 
what  happens  in  recession? 

Mr.  Robert  de  Fremert.  Will  bank  system 
borrowing  short,  lending  long,  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy? 

Answer.  Our  banking  system  is  sound  but 
overactive. 

Mr.  Trevor  Roberts.  Free  market  for  gold? 
Its  effect? 

Answer.  Good  if  managed  effectively  and 
without  political  disruption.  Gold  price 
would  have  to  rise  to  say,  $70. 

Mr.  Edgar  M.  Kahn.  International  mone- 
tary conference  needed? 

Answer.  A  lot  of  fun.  Whether  It  would 
solve  anjrthlng  Is  problematical. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Berle.  Are  we  following 
Marx*  dictum,  "to  destroy  capitalist  na- 
tions through  adulteration  of  their  cur- 
rency"? 

Answer.  Not  in  his  sense.  Keynes  says 
Lenin  said  it.  It  happened  in  Germany  but 
we're  not  in  such  danger  yet. 

Question.  World    alternative    to    gold? 

Answer.  Don't  believe  there   is  any. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Pagamucci.  Abandonment  of  in- 
terest equalization  tax  solve  problems? 
Chances  Washington  will  do  it? 

Answer.  Government,  unlike  tides.  Just 
goes  forward.     Will  not  be  abandoned. 
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Mr,  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous oonjsent  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  ta  in- 
clude an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Herald  American  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
on  July  29.  The  Herald  American  has  a 
circulation  of  nearly  300,000  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
northwest  portion  of  Orange  County, 
Cailf .  This  editorial  was  written  by  Mr. 
Cliff  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Herald 
American,  and  deals  with  the  Soviet  con- 
trol of  the  United  Nations.  I  recom- 
mend its  reading  to  those  people  who  are 
imder  the  false  impression  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  world's  best  hope 
for  peace: 

The  United  Nations  Now  Is  Soviet  Cbxatdre 
The  Moscow  radio  and  officials  from  Moe- 
oow  now  no  longer  attempt  to  hide  the  fact 
that  they  control  the  United  Nations. 

A    subversive    U.N.     COMMITTEE 

"The  continent  of  Africa  at  present  repre- 
sents one  of  the  basic  fronts  in  the  struggle 
against  the  imperialists." 

This  candid  admission  was  made  by  Mos- 
cow radio  in  its  domestic  service  (In  Russia) 
OQ  June  27.  It  was  made  in  the  course  of 
a  discussion  on  the  United  Nations  by  offi- 
cial Soviet  commentators  who  agreed  that 
"with  the  new  balance  of  forces  in  the  United 
Nations"  the  world  organization  had  been 
Uimed  into  an  "anti-imperialist  front." 

The  specific  subject  of  the  disctission  was 
the  tour  of  parts  of  Africa  undertaken  by  the 
24-natlon  U.N.  Committee  on  Colonialism — 
or,  to  give  Its  full  title,  the  U.N.  Committee 
of  Control  Over  Implementation  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  the  Concession  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 

The  Soviet  member  of  the  Committee  Is 
Jakob  Malik,  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister. 

The  Committee  consists  of  12  Afro-Asian 
countries,  3  Latin  Americaxi  countries,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  Aua:tralia.  Moscow 
radio's  conclusion  is  that  the  western  rep- 
resentation on  the  Committee  is  no  longer  of 
the  slightest  consequence.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Nations  itself,  the  Committee  has 
become  an  Instrument  to  undo  the  "unholy 
alliance"  of  the  western  imperialists. 

SOME    revealing    COMMENTS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  has 
been  hospitably  entertained  by  the  British 
Government  while  on  its  way  to  Africa  and 
its  activities  in  Africa  widely  publicized  and 
to  some  extent  approved  in  both  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  we  publish  some  extracts 
of  the  commentary  by  Moscow  radio.  We 
hope  that  this  will  help  to  place  the  Com- 
Bittee's  work  in  a  more  correct  perspective. 

The  two  main  participants  in  the  discus- 
sion were  Mikhail  Sergeyevlch  Lvov,  an  offi- 
cial Soviet  spokesman  on  U.N.  affairs,  and 
Leonod  Zavyalov,  Moscow  radio's  commen- 
tator on  U.N.  matters. 

Lvov  (explaining  why,  for  the  first  time,  the 
whole  committee  actually  went  to  Africa)  : 
"On  the  initiative  of  the  Socialist  countries 
and  with  the  support  of  the  African  states, 
the  idea  was  to  make  use  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  step  up  the  struggle  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  colonialism  and  imperialism.  By  go- 
ing to  the  scene  of  events  the  committee 
discovered  possibilities  to  wage  the  struggle 
more  energetically." 

NATO    ACCUSED 

Commenting  on  what  the  so-called  fact- 
finding tour  achieved,  Lvov  continued: 

"The  role  of  the  aggressive  NATO  bloc  in 
Africa  was  completely  unmasked.  It  was  re- 
vealed both  by  the  representatives  of  the 
freedom  fighters  and  the  African  peoples  and 
hy  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  It  was  actually  NATO  that  is  the 
chief  Instrument  in  supplying  the  imperial- 
ists with  weapons,  military  equipment,  and 


all  tjrpes  of  ctber  aid.  If  It  were  not  for 
NATO,  and  the  United  States  acting  behind 
it,  the  Portuguese,  BrltUh,  and  other  col- 
onlallsti  In  Africa  would  already  have  been 
driven  out. 

"Anotho*  Important  fact  that  came  to  light 
has  been  the  enormous  military  prepara- 
tions which  are  being  carried  out  in  South- 
west Africa  by  the  South  African  racists 
under  the  leadership  of  American  and  Ger- 
man instructors." 

Lvov  continued:  "The  ccHnmittee  has  also 
been  able  to  discover  the  criminal  role  of  a 
terrible  alliance^the  alliance  of  American, 
British,  Weet  German,  and  Belgian  monopo- 
lists. The  cammittee  wiU  now  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  unmask  them  completely." 

AN    INTENSIFIED    STRUGGLE 

Zavyalov:  "Mikhail  Sergeyevlch  Lvov,  what 
you  have  just  told  us  about  the  session  of 
the  UJT.  24-nation  committee  In  Africa  con- 
firms the  fact  that  the  struggle  of  the  African 
peoples  for  their  freedom  and  independence 
against  the  imperialist  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Belgium  is  becoming  in- 
tensified In  various  forms  and  in  varlotis  or- 
ganizations. Including  the  24-nation  com- 
mittee. 

"It  is  evident  from  all  the  signs  that  the 
imperialists — and  herein  lies  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  present  stage  of  the  political 
struggle  In  Africa — are  trying  to  take  some 
kind  of  revenge  for  the  defeats  they  have 
been  suffering  for  the  last  decade,  a  decade 
of  collapse  for  the  colonial  empires  In  Africa. 

"The  aim  of  the  imperialists  now  is  to  re- 
tain the  remnants  of  their  colonial  posses- 
sions, to  strengthen  and  extend  their  posi- 
tions in  the  countries  of  Africa,  to  make  use 
of  those  African  leaders  who  lean  toward 
Western  countries  and  to  establish  with  them 
what  would  amount  to  unilateral  coopera- 
tion. The  Imperialists  are  therefore  attempt- 
ing to  split  African  unity  and  so  distract  the 
attention  of  African  countries." 

Lvov:  "This  is  true,  but  the  U.N.  Commit- 
tee has  been  able  to  rally  African  countries 
around  the  task  of  liquidating  the  last  colo- 
nial bridgeheads  In  Africa.  The  Committee 
twice  appealed  for  unity  of  action  and  for 
a  firm,  consistent,  and  piuTXjseful  struggle 
for  the  liquidation  of  colonialism  and  for  the 
formation  of  a  broad  antl-lmperialist  front. 

ACTIONS  INSTEAD  Or  WORDS 

"The  Committee  also  adopted  a  nvunber  of 
decisions  which  will  help  to  bring  about  a 
rapid  and  resolute  transition  from  words  to 
action.  It  mtist  be  frankly  stated  that  the 
United  Nations  has  never  bef c»-e  adopted  such 
decisions. 

"In  its  resolutions,  the  Committee  acknowl- 
edged the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle  against 
Imperialism.  As  far  as  I  remember  this  is 
the  first  time  the  word  'strug^e'  has  ap- 
peared in  U.N.  resolutions.  For  the  first  time 
there  has  also  been  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  people's  struggle. 

"Moreover,  the  Committee's  resolutions 
called  on  all  states  to  give  moral  and  mate- 
rial support  to  the  stniggles  of  the  people. 
This  has  nev«r  happened  In  the  United  Na- 
tions before.  It  gives  a  new  form  to  the  U.N. 
approach  to  the  task  of  liquidating  imperial- 
ism in  Africa. 

"The  committee  also  demanded  an  end  to 
aU  military  deliveries  to  Portugal,  emphasiz- 
ing 'especially  by  way  of  NATO.'  This  is  the 
first  time  NATO  has  figured  in  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. It  is  an  Important  new  departure  in 
U.N.  activity. 

POSITIVE   RESULTS 

"The  committee  drew  the  attention  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council 
to  the  threat  to  the  security  of  independent 
African  states  arising  from  the  activities  of 
the  criminal  alliance  between  Portvigal, 
South  Africa,  and  the  local  white  settlers  in 
southern  Rhodesia. 

"In  short,  there  is  a  new  spirit,  a  new  one. 
In  the  U.N.  decisions.    This  may  be  the  start 


of  a  fresh  beginning  for  the  United  Nations 
In  the  matter  of  giving  su^rart  to  the  peoples 
In  the  struggle  against  imperialism. 

"The  colonialist  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  unable  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
decisions  showing  this  new  ^irlt.  The  UJ*. 
has  now  been  given  an  opportunity  to  draw 
on  Its  untapped  reserves  in  order  to  take 
definite  action. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the 
United  Nations  constituted  as  it  is  at  present, 
the  consistent  line  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
pressing  for  the  United  Nations  to  face  fully 
up  to  the  problems  of  strengthening  peace 
and  insuring  freedom  Is  producing  more  and 
more  positive  results." 

Zavyalov:  "The  work  of  the  committee  has 
again  proved  that  whenever  the  Afro-Asian 
states  act  in  a  broad,  single  front  with  the 
Socialist  states — and  this  includes  action  in 
U.N.  iKxlies — the  results  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  just  cavise,  on  the  side  of  the 
struggle  against  the  imperialists." 

Lvov :  "Yes,  the  only  task  now  Is  to  achieve 
implementation  of  the  committee's  decisions. 
But  this  can  be  done  through  the  unity  of 
all  progressive  forces  of  the  world,  acting  to- 
gether at  the  U2i." 

A  COMMUNIST  TOOL 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  any  lacae.  It 
is  a  pitty  that  no  member  of  the  committee 
appears  to  have  read  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Russia  can  with  such  complete  confidence 
claim  to  have  successfully  converted  an  im- 
portant body  of  the  United  Nations  into  a 
Communist  tool  against  the  West.  Yet  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  blandly  continue 
to  serve  on  the  committee  and  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  that  enable  it  to  continue 
its  subversive  activities  aimed  directly  at 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  above  extracts  are  a 
tragic  commentary  on  the  state  of  the  United 
Nations.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  Lvov's 
claims  are  in  no  way  exaggerated.  It  is  a 
pity  that  his  remarks  have  not  been  pub- 
licized anywhere  in  the  West. 

It  Is  now  time  for  the  United  States 
to  get  out  of  the  United  Nations. 


War  Veteran  PopolatioB  of  States:  1970, 
1980 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  recently  received  from  the  Re- 
search Statistics  Service  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  some  extremely  interest- 
ing statistics  which  contain  the  estimates 
of  veterans'  population  for  the  years 
1960  and  1964,  and  projections  for  1970 
and  1980.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  this  report: 
Projections  of  War  Veteran  Population  of 
States:    1970,  1980 

This  note  presents  two  series  of  alternative 
projections  (plus  a  special  "comparative 
b£ise"  series)  of  the  1970  and  1980  war  vet- 
eran population  of  States.  These  projec- 
tions— covering  the  first  half  of  the  40-year 
span  to  2,000  for  which  decennial  estimates 
will  soon  be  completed — are  being  released 
now  because  of  their  usefulness  in  long- 
range  planning,  particularly  on  a  geographic 
basis,  for  veterans  program  service  facilities. 
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Each  series  Is  based  on  the  same  assximp- 
tions  cc  ncerning  the  futvire  mortality  of  war 
veteran  i  and  the  compoeltion  of  that  popu- 
lation, by  period  of  service  and  age.  The 
project^Dns  are  limited  to  the  current  war 
population,  which  includes  men  and 
(in  clvU  life  or  still  in  the  Armed 
who  have  served  on  active  military 
d\|ring  the  Korean  conflict.  World  War 
War  I,  Spanish-American  War.  or 
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A  estimates  reflect  the  assumption 
af  er  June  30,  1960   (the  "benchmark" 
date  for  all  series) ,  there  will  be  no 
or  loss  of  war  veterans  in  any  State 
iQigratlon.     (This  is  hardly  a  reason - 
prepilse;  the  series  is  Intended,  however, 
'comparative  base"  against  which 
p^ible  to  measiire  the  effect  of  the 
alternal  Ive  series  B  and  C  interstate  migra- 
tion ass  imptlons.) 

Series  B  projections  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumptic  n  that  the  April  1955-April  1960  pat- 
tern of  v&r  veteran  age-related  in-,  out-,  and 
non-mif  ration  of  each  State — as  reflected  by 
the  mal ;  war  veteran  mobility  statistics  col- 
lected 1 1  the  18th  decennial  census  of  the 
United  states  (I960)— will  be  continued  in 
every  5- year  period  after  June  30.  1960. 
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Series  C  projections  were  developed  cm  the 
assumption  that  each  State's  war  vetertm 
age-related  migration  rates  in  every  5-year 
period  after  June  30.  1960,  would  be  half 
those   of   the   April    1955-April    1960   period. 

In  summary,  therefore,  these  three  series 
of  State  war  veteran  population  estimates 
(which  are  not  predictions,  but  only  indi- 
cations of  how  that  population  would  be 
distributed  if  future  interstate  migration 
experience  coincides  with  the  specific  mi- 
gration assimiptlon  underlying  the  particular 
projection  series)  are  based  on  three  inde- 
pendent Interstate  migration  assumptions: 
(1 1  Series  A.  no  State  will  have  a  net  gain  or 
loss  of  war  veterans  due  to  migration;  (2) 
series  B.  each  State  will  have  the  same  age- 
related  migration  pattern  as  it  had  in  the 
1955-60  period;  and  (3)  series  C.  the  age- 
related  migration  pattern  in  every  State  will 
be  half  that  of  the  1955-60  period. 

Some  highlights  of  the  State  projections 
are: 

Florida  and  Arizona  are  the  only  States 
which  will  have  more  war  veteran  residents 
in  1980  than  in  1960.  Based  on  the  series  B 
migration  assumption,  Florida's  war  veteran 
population  would  increase  39  percent  and 
Arizona's,  17  percent;  the  series  C  projection 
Indicates  that  Florida  would  have  9  percent 
and  Arizona  0.6  percent  more  veterans  in 
1980  than  in  1960. 


From  1960  to  1980.  net  migration  gain, 
in  war  veteran  population  are  projected  tot 
13  other  States— but  the  gains  from  migra- 
tion would  be  too  small  to  offset  their  losses 
from  veteran  deaths  (on  the  average  for  the 
United  States,  20.5  percent) :  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado.  Connecticut,  Delaware 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Nevada,  New  Hamp.^ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  other  35  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  have  net  migration  los^ 
from  1960  to  1980. 

The  largest  (proportionate)  net  migration 
gains  between  1960  and  1980  in  the  series  B 
projections  (series  C  gains  and  losses  are 
generally  about  half  as  large)  would  occur 
in  Florida,  62.3  percent;  Arizona.  37.2  per- 
cent;  Nevada,  13.8  percent;  California.  13.1 
percent;  Arkansas,  5.5  percent;  and  Oregon 
5.0  percent. 

The  largest  (proportionate)  net  migration 
losses  between  1960  and  1980  in  the  series  B 
projections  are  indicated  in  Alaska,  28.3  per- 
cent; Hawaii,  28.0  percent;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 17.8  percent;  North  Dakota,  17.a 
percent;  Rhode  Island,  13.8  percent;  Ne- 
braska, 13.1  percent;  South  Dakota,  12.7  per- 
cent; West  Virginia.  10.0  percent;  South 
Carolina,  9.9  percent;  Kansas,  9.7  percent; 
Kentucky,  8.1  percent;  Maine.  8.0  percent- 
Montana.  7.9  percent;  Virginia,  7.8  percent- 
North  Carolina,  7.8  percent;  New  York,  7.3 
percent;  and  Michigan,  6.8  percent. 


Table  1. — Estimates  and  projections  of  the  irar  veteran  population  of  Slates:  I960,  1964,  1970,  1980  (June  SO) 

[In  thousands] 


'    Estimates 


I9G0    I     1964 
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tes. 


22,431 


124 
22,307 


21,866 


Projection.'! 


1970 


1980 
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20,  701   ,  20,  701      20,  701   1   17, 841   |  17,  841 
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22 
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2,280 
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86 
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381 

47 

74 

1.276 
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306 
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330 
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406 
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113  I        113 
20. 588     20.  588 


303 

23 

148 
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2.066 

209 

326 

53 

100 

582 

366 

49 

70 

1.219 
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297 

242 

295 

316 
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384 
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304 

19 
187 
162 
2,272 
215 
339 
55 

85 

799 

351 

41 

70 


113 
20.588 


99  99 

17,742  I  17.742 


99 
17,742 


303 

21 

168 

160 

2.169 

212 

334 

54 

93 
690 
367 

45 

70 


1.201       1,212 


I 


518 
284 
223 
277 
320 
99 
392 
634 


526 
291 
232 
287 
318 
102 
387 
645 


263 

20 

128 

132 

1.809 

180 

285 

47 

86 
492 
318 

44 
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1,047 
469 
263 
207 
263 
273 

90 
334 
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14 

188 

141 

2,100 

187 

294 

48 

66 
891 
293 

30 

59 
1,012 
437 
236 
181 
227 
278 

80 
344 
527 


263 

17 

161 

137 

1.946 

184 

290 

47 

76 
699 
304 

37 

60 
1,032 
449 
246 
193 
240 
275 

85 
338 
646 


State 


Estimates 


1960 


1964 


Projections 


1970 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana <.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


422 
188 
544 

84 
160 

44 

81 

857 

109 

2,210 

446 

60 
1,260 
279 
246 
1,510 
117 
219 

74 

388 

1,120 

102 

46 
446 
376 
216 
466 

46 


A  ««   B  '»    0  1* 


925 

403 

179 

520 

79 

151 

49 

80 

866 

106 

2,131 

430 

64 

1,218 

209 

240 

1,446 

111 

211 

70 

378 

1,092 

102 

43 

438 

.368 

196 

447 

43 


898 
385 
172 
496 

77 
146 

41 

74 

792 

103 

2,026 

416 

66 
1,167 
265 
222 
1.396 
106 
206 

67 

366 

1,040 

96 

41 
418 
348 
196 
425 

42 


863 

883 

385 

386 

167 

106 

482 

489 

72 

74 

132 

136 

45 

43 

76 

75 

824 

810 

106 

104 

1,934 

1,663 

394 

406 

48 

62 

1,161 

1,163 

242 

248 

228 

226 

1,363 

1,377 

97 

102 

161 

196 

60 

64 

361 

366 

1,016 

1,026 

66 

60 

40 

41 

364 

404 

343 

346 

183 

161 

427 

426 

41 

41 

1960 


AH        B  i»       Ci« 
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716 

752 

330 

329 

32S 

146 

140 

143 

423 

405 

414 

65 

69 

«2 

126 

104 

114 

36 

42 

» 

64 

66 

66 

682 

716 

70S 

90 

93 

n 

1,736 

1,576 

1,6S4 

363 

329 

34< 

47 

37 

41 

1,013 

972 

m 

217 

201 

20s 

188 

200 

m 

1,204 

1,129 

1,1M 

93 

77 

84 

178 

167 

167 

68 

48 

52 

309 

266 

301 

886 

861 

m 

86 

82 

84 

36 

34 

35 

363 

328 

342 

206 

293 

295 

170 

148 

1» 

365 

368 

367 

36 

35 

3i 

A,  B,  and  C  represent  interstate  niiprnlion  a.'t.'sumptions  used  as  basis  for 

series. 

V  based  on  assumrtions  that  no  State  would  have  a  net  gain  or  loss  of  war 

ter  June  30, 1960,  due  to  interstate  migration,  and  that  age-specific  mortality 

iniform  from  State  to  State. 

i  based  on  assumptions  that  in  every  5-year  period  after  June  30,  1960,  each 
have  the  same  gross  migration  pattern,  by  age,  as  it  had  between  1666  and 
cted  in  the  25  percent  and  6  percent  sample  data  on  war  veterans'  Inter- 

lity  from  the  1960  Census  of  Population,  and  that  age-spccllic  mortality 


would  be  uniform  from  State  to  State.  (Because  of  the  unusual  circumstances  between 
1966  and  1960  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  their  1965-1960  groM 
out -migration  rates  were  reduced  by  50  percent  for  purposes  of  this  projection  series.) 
<  Series  r  based  on  assumptions  that  in  every  6-year  period  atter  June  30,  1960,  each 
State  would  have  half  the  gross  migration  pattern,  by  age,  that  It  bad  between  1968 
and  1960,  and  that  age-specific  mortality  would  be  uniform  from  State  to  State.  (Be- 
cause of  the  unusual  circumstances  between  1966  and  1960  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  their  1966-1660  gross  out-migration  rates  were  reduced  by 
75  percent  for  purposes  of  this  projection  series.) 
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Table  2.«— Percentage  change  in  the  war  veteran  population  of  States  from  1960  (estimated)  to  1970  and  1980  {projected) 

[Baaed  on  nnmben  rounded  to  nearest  100] 
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State 

Percent  change 
from  16eO-A  ' ' 

Percent  change 
from  1060— B  I  • 

Percent  change 
from  1060— C  > « 

State 

■ 

from  1060-A  1 « 

Feroant  change 
ftam  1960— B  "  • 

Percent  change 
from  1960— (•  '  « 

1970 

1960 

1670 

1060 

1670 

1060 

1070 

1980 

1070 

1060 

1070 

I960 

Total            

7.7 

30.5 

7.7 

20.6 

7.7 

20.6 

Mlnnp.vitfi 

8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.7 
7.2 
8.3 
7.7 
.V7 
8.3 
6.7 
K.6 
_Z.3 
8.6 
0.6 
7.6 
7.7 
6.5 
8.5 
7.7 
7.1 
.VS 
7.8 
6.1 
8.1 
8.3 
8.8 
1            8.1 

21.6 
22.6 
22.2 
-22.1 
21.6 
20.6 
21.3 
20.4 
17.3 
21.4 
18.6 
'21.1 
19.6 
■2-2.3 
'23.4 
20.3 
20.6 
18.6 
'21.1 
20.4 
19.8 
17.0 
20.8 
18.4 
21.3 
21.4 
21.7 
■20.9 

1 

8.7 

11.3 

11.4 

14.3 

17.6 

+1.4 

6.3 

3.9 

2.8 

12.5 

11.6 

19.8 

8.6 

13.4 

7.0 

10.4 

16.7 

12.8 

18.8 

9.6 

9.3 

6.6 

9.8 

11.4 

9.4 

15.0 

&4 

9.9 

22.1 
25.7 
25.6 
30.0 
34.7 
6.7 
18.2 
16.1 
16.0 
28.7 
26.4 
38.3 
22.8 
27.9 
18.4 
25.3 
34.4 
28.6 
36.4 
23.2 
23.1 
19.6 
23.2 
26.2 
22.7 
31.4 
21.0 
23.6 

8.7 

10.1 

10.1 

11.4 

13.1 

Z6 

7.4 

6.6 

4.4 

10.3 

9.0 

14.0 

7.  7 

11.2 

8.2 

8.8 

12.3 

9.8 

14.1 

8.5 

8.4 

6.3 

9.1 

9.2 

9.0 

11.6 

8.6 

9.0 

22.0 

VtR5ii!t<;innf 

■•4  2 

Outside  United 

8.8 
7.7 

19.9 
20.5 

8.8 
7.7 

19.6 
20.6 

8.8 
7.7 

19.9 
20.6 

Missouri 

■24.  0 

Montana 

■3n.\ 

United  States 

Nebraska 

28.4 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina..     . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio... 

Oklalioiiirt 

Oregon ...     . 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas.  .     

13  0 

6.6 
4.2 
,      7.3 
10.7 
6.6 
7.3 
7.1 
fi.2 
8.1 
9.3 
6.5 
4.0 
8.6 
8.2 
7.8 
9.4 
S.  5 
8.5 
7.3 
9.1 
6.2 
8.2 
7.3 

19.0 
15.4 
19.8 
26.9 
19.0 
19.9 
19.6 
18.0 
21.3 
23.4 
18.7 
13.5 
21.8 
•-'1.  1 
■20.1 
2-2.9 
21.9 
21.4 
19.9 
22.  6 
18.3 
21.2 
19.3 

6.4 

22.3 

-fl6.8 

8.9 

+1.8 

4.8 

4.3 

3.1 

21.9 

+24.6 

10.2 

19.0 

8.9 

9.6 

9.8 

13.2 

16.0 

13.9 

6.1 

14.9 

4.0 

11.4 

11.0 

16.1 

43.7 

+17.4 

20.4 

a.  9 

17.3 
16.6 
15.3 
39.1 
+38.9 
'24.9 
41.5 
23.4 
23.8 
23.9 
28.1 
31.6 
29.5 
18.4 
30.6 
16.9 
26.4 
',36.1 

6.6 

13.1 

+6.0 

9.8 

2.9 

6.1 

5.6 

4.7 

15.0 

+7.6 

8.5 

11.4 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

11. 1 

12.4 

11.0 

6.7 

12.0 

.1.3 

9.8 

8.9 

19.0 
29.6 
+.6 
22.9 
12.9 
18.6 
18.1 
16.6 
30.1 
+8.6 
2-2.1 
27.4 
22.3 
22.3 
21.8 
26.2 
-27.0 
•25.4 
16.1 
28.7 
17.2 
23.6 
22.4 

19.9 

Alftska        

18.0 

Arizona        

16  3 

25  1 

nftlifornia 

22.  5 

Tolorado 

:m.3 

rnnnftcticut    .         

20.9 

DAlftware               .  -  - 

26.  6 

District  of  Columbia. 
flcH-ida - 

20.7 

22.7 

Qeorgia  

28.1 

Hawaii   

23.8 

Idaho    - 

29.6 

Illinois 

■21.  8 

Tndiftna 

21.7 

Utah 

Vermont 

18.3 

Kansas 

'22.3 

Virginia 

22.1 

Tjouisiana 

Washington 

•22. 3 

Maine 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

36.6 

21.3 

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Wyoming. 

22.1 

>  Letters  A.  B.  and  C  represent  interstate  migration  assumptions  used  as  basis  for 
projection  series. 

i  Series  A  based  on  assumptions  that  no  State  w  ould  have  a  net  gain  or  loss  of  war 
veterans  after  June  30. 1960,  due  to  interstate  migration,  and  that  age-specific  mortality 
would  be  uniform  from  State  to  State. 

s  Series  B  based  on  assiunptions  that  in  every  5-year  period  after  June  30, 1960,  each 
State  would  have  the  same  gross  migration  pattern,  by  age,  as  it  had  between  1965 
and  1960,  as  reflected  in  the  26-  and  5-peroent  sample  data  on  war  veterans' 
Interstate  mobility  from  the  1960  Census  of  Population,  and  that  age-specific  mortality 
would  l)e  uniform  from  State  to  State.    (Becau.se  of  the  unusual  circumstances  between 


1955  and  1960  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Colombia,  their  1955-60  groKS 
outmigratlon  rate«  were  reduced  by  50  percent  for  purposes  of  this  projection  series.) 
'  Series  C  based  on  assumptions  that  in  every  6-year  period  after  Jime  30,  1960,  each 
State  would  have  half  the  gross  migration  pattern,  by  age,  that  it  had  between  19.V> 
and  1960,  and  that  age-spccUic  mortality  would  be  uniform  from  State  to  State.  (He- 
cause  of  the  unusual  circumstances  between  1955  and  1960  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  their  19.^5-60  gross  out-migration  rates  were  reduced  \'\  7.". 
percent  for  purposes  of  this  projection  series.) 

.Vote.— All  cliangos  ;ire  losses  except  those  indicated  by  "+". 


DEFINITIONS,    SOURCES    OP    DATA,    METHODOLOGY 

The  "war  veteran  population"  includes 
men  and  wcunen  in  civil  life  who  served  In 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  the  Korean 
conflict  (June  27,  1950-January  31,  1955); 
World  War  n  (September  16,  1940-July  25, 
1947) ;  World  War  I  (April  6,  1917-November 
11,  1918);  the  Spanish -American  War,  I.e., 
War  With  Spain,  Boxer  Rebellion,  Philippine 
Insurrection  (AprU  21,  1898-July  4.  1902);  or 
the  Indian  Wars  ( 1817-1898) .  Other  exserv- 
icemen  and  women — including  "cold  war 
veterans"  (who  first  entered  t^e  Armed 
Farces  after  January  31,  1955,  and  may  have 
served  in  certain  areas  of  armed  cortflict) , 
are  excluded  because  under  present  laws  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  limited  "veterans 
benefits"  and  major  benefits  are  available 
only  to  the  service-disabled. 

For  all  projection  series,  the  starting  point 
was  June  30,  1960.  State  war  veteran  popu- 
lation as  of  that  date,  by  period  of  service 
and  age,  was  estimated  by  applying  distribu- 
tion factors  computed  from  1960  census  of 
population  25  percent  sample  data  on  State 
of  residence  of  male  war  veterans  ("Table 
104,  Characteristics  of  Civilian  Male  Vet- 
erans •  •  •  by  Age,  for  the  State:  1960." 
"Detailed  Characteristics.  U.S.  Census  of 
Population:  1960,"  final  report  PC( — )-2D. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census)  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration independent  estimates  of  total 
civilian  war  veterans  in  the  United  States,  by 
period  of  service  and  age  ("Table  1,  Esti- 
mated Age  of  Veterans  in  Civil  Life  (by  Pe- 
riod of  Service) ,  June  30,  1960,"  Annual  Re- 
port, 1960;  page  165.  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs) . 

At  each  5-year  interval  after  June  30,  1960, 
"control  totals"  of  the  war  veteran  popula- 
tion were  the  quinquennial  estimates,  by 
age,  in  "Veteran  Populations  Projections 
1962-2040,"  research  monograph  6.  "Re- 
search Statistics  Service,  Office  of  Controller, 
Veterans'  Administration"  (July  1962) .  Esti- 
mates of  war  veterans  in  the  United  States, 
by  age,  were  derived  from  these  control  totals 
on  the  assumption  that  the  same  proportion 


of  veterans  in  each  C-year  age  group  who 
were  living  abroad  In  1960  would  continue  to 
reside  outside  the  United  States  as  they  grew 
older. 

Data  were  available  from  the  1960  census  of 
I>opulation  on  the  1955-60  interstate  migra- 
tion patterns  of  male  war  veterans.  ("Table 
23.  Mobility  Status  and  Type  of  Mobility  of 
War  Veterans,  by  State  of  Residence  in  1955. 
by  •  •  •  States:  1960."  "Mobility  for  States 
and  State  Econc»nic  Areas.  U.S.  Census  of 
Population:  1960,"  Subject  Reports  PC(2)- 
2B.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (25  percent 
sample  data) ;  and  an  unpublished  table, 
specially  prepared  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, "Mobility  Status  and  Type  of  Mobil- 
ity of  Veterans,  by  Period  of  Service  and  Age, 
by  States:  1960".  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  (5 
percent  sample  data) .  Frtxn  these  data,  the 
1955-60'  age-specific  nonmigration  and  in- 
mlgration  rates  for  each  State  (based  on  the 
"reconstructed"  1955  war  veteran  population 
of  the  States,  by  age)  were  computed  for  use 
in  estimating  the  lev^l  of  migration.  State 
by  State,  in  each  5-year  projection  period 
after  Jime  30,  1960. 

Series  B  projections  involved  the  applica- 
tion of  these  1955-60  gross  interstate  migra- 
tion patterns  (nonmigration  and  in-migra- 
tion  rates,  by  age)  for  each  State.  In  devel- 
oping series  C  projections,  however,  the  gross 
interstate  migration  patterns  assumed  for 
every  State  were  half  those  of  1955-60. 

The  methodology  was  the  same  for  both 
the  series  B  and  C  projections.  Briefly,  for 
each  5-year  age  group  of  war  veterans  living 
in  the  State  on  June  30.  1960.  the  appropriate 
nonmigration  rate  was  used  to  estimate  the 
number  who  would  remain  in  the  State 
(nonmigrants)  and  by  subtraction,  the 
number  who  would  move  to  another  State 
(out-migrants)  over  the  5-year  projection 
period.  The  Interstate  migrants  in  each  age 
group  of  all  States  were  totaled  and  then 
allocated  to  the  States  of  destination  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  In- 
mlgrants  In  the  1956-60  period.  The  sum  of 
the   State's   nonmigrants   plus    in-mlgrants 


in  each  age  group  was  the  number  of  vet- 
erans, living  on  June  30,  1960,  who  would  be 
residing  In  the  State  on  June  30,  1965 — if 
there  were  no  deaths  In  the  5-year  Interval. 
This  cohort  (living  and  deceased)  popula- 
tion of  specifled  age  was  adjusted — uni- 
formly for  all  States — to  the  "control  total" 
of  living  veterans  as  of  June  30.  1965.  In 
effect,  this  adjustment  procedure  was  the 
same  as  applying.  State  by  State,  the  age- 
specific  5-year  mortality  rates  used  In  pro- 
jecting the  total  war  veteran  population 
(research  monograph  6).  These  steps  were 
then  repeated  for  the  1965-70  projection 
period,  using  the  adjusted  June  30.  1965. 
State  population  estimates,  by  age,  as  the 
new  starting  point,  and  so  on  for  each  5- 
year  projection  period. 

(In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  1955-60  mobil-, 
ity  patterns  for  war  veterans  apparently 
overstated  gross  out-mlgration  because  of 
the  discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  return  to  their  homes  In  other  States 
after  the  Korean  confilct  of  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  those  States  in  April 
1955.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  situa- 
tion also  existed  to  some  extent;  more  Im- 
portant, however.  Is  the  unusual  out-migra- 
tion which  occurred  there  between  1955-60 
because  of  the  population  composition  and 
the  unprecedented  suburbanization  which 
involved  Interstate  migration  to  the  sur- 
rounding Maryland  and  Virginia  metropoli- 
tan fringe  of  Washington.  Because  of  these 
unusual  circumstances,  the  1955-60  gross 
norunigration  rates  used  in  Series  B  projec- 
tions for  these  three  areas  reflect  a  reduction 
of  50  percent  in  the  out-migration  rates  and 
another  50  percent  for  the  rates  used  In  the 
series  C  projections.) 

Series  A  estimates,  which  assume  that  re- 
gardless of  gross  Interstate  mlgrat;ion  pat- 
terns there  would  be  no  net  gain  or  loss  of 
war  veterans  in  any  State  due  to  migration 
after  June  30.  1960,  were  derived  by  apply- 
ing the  1960  State  distribution  factors  to 
the  control  totals  as  of  the  projection  dates — 
by  period  of  service  and  age  In  1960. 
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EfTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NOBTH    CASOIJirA 

IN  TIte  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  August  4.  1965 

Mr.  COGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricxil- 
ture  is  the  Nation's  largest  business  by 
far.  I  have  felt  that  the  metropolitan 
press  in  recent  years  has  not  given  farm- 
ers the  attention  they  deserve.  There- 
fore. 1 1  ead  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  with  considerable  re- 
assuran:e  and  encouragement.  This 
metrop<  ilitan  newspaper  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  published  a  very  imderstand- 
ing  and  sympathetic  editorial  on  the 
imports  nee  of  agriculture  to  the  total 
well-bej  ng  of  our  Nation's  economy,  and 
analyze  1  with  keen  insight  what  we  are 
trying  •  o  accomplish  In  the  farm  legis- 
lation V  hich  has  been  ai^roved  by  our 
Commit  tee  on  Agriculture  and  soon  will 
be  brou  fht  into  the  House  for  consider- 
ation. :  feel  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  wi  1  want  to  read  this  editorial  and, 
with  th !  permission  of  the  House,  I  am 
publish]  tig  the  text  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The e  lltorial  follows: 

Rural  Renaissance 

This  f  dministratlon  has  been  trying  to 
bring  at  out  in  America  what  Secretary  of 
Agriculti  ire  Freeman  calls  a  rural  renais- 
sance. 'Jow  Its  efforts  have  run  into  an 
organlzei  I  resistance  that  threatens  to  strike 
down  th  J  economic  foundation  of  this  ef- 
fort— th<  omnibus  farm  bill  reported  out 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  awa;  ting  action  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

The  wl  leat  provisions  in  the  bill  are  being 
strongly  jppoeed  by  the  grain  trade  and  users 
of  whea .  and  the  cotton  provisions  have 
Incurred  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  larger 
growers  n  the  Deep  South.  No  doubt  the 
House  w:  11  get  around  to  action  this  month 
and  the  Senate  probably  will  pass  the  bill 
in  some  i  orm.  But  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  <  minotis.  It  is  basically  trying  to 
arouse  v  rban  and  consxmier  resistance  to 
programs  intended  to  give  rural  America  a 
better  sh  ire  in  the  good  things  of  American 
life. 

There  s  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the 
legislatioi  or  the  elimination  of  existing 
programs  would  precipitate  a  shocking  eco- 
nomic se  bback  in  American  agrlcvature  and 
in  all  th}  rural  communities  dependent  on 
agrlcultu -e.  And  In  the  end.  it  woiild  di- 
minish ( onsumptlon  generaUy  to  a  point 
where  tt  e  deflation  generated  by  this  ca- 
lamity wmld  make  Itself  felt,  not  only  on 
every  faj  m  In  the  country,  but  in  every 
factory  ai  well. 

It  would  be  a  calamity  if  an  American 
Congress  largely  chosen  by  urban  voters, 
blimtly  t  )ld  rural  America  that  city  dwellers 
are  imwl  ling  to  pay  a  decent  price  for  the 
food  and  fiber  they  use.  And  yet,  urban 
AmerlcaDs,  like  the  city  dwellers  of  most 
countries  have  not  fairly  rewarded  those 
who  feed  and  clothe  them.  Secretary  Free- 
man poll  ted  out  some  of  the  results  in  this 
country  1  tst  Jime.  Poverty  is  twice  as  likely 
to  be  a  ( ondltion  of  life  for  the  child  of  a 
rural  fan  lly.  A  rural  family  is  twice  as  likely 
to  be  11  riiag  in  substandard  housing.  A 
fourth  ol  all  farm  homes  have  no  running 
water — a  fifth  of  all  rural  nonfarm  homes. 
Rural  Chi  dren  are  2  years  behind  urban  chil- 
dren in  ei  lucational  achievements.    They  re- 


ceive only  two-thirds  as  much  medical  care. 
These  are  only  a  few  Indexes  of  a  disparity 
in  living  standards  that  is  a  reprocich  to  the 
best  clothed  and  best  fed  urban  population 
in  the  world. 

The  provisions  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
will  not  eliminate  these  disparities.  But 
they  will  help.  And  without  them  none  of 
the  other  attacks  on  rural  poverty  can  make 
any  progress.  The  wheat  plan  and  the  cot- 
ton plan  are  the  greatest  concern.  The 
wheat  plan  holds  forth  the  promise  of  fur- 
ther cutting  down  the  wheat  carryover.  And 
the  cotton  plan  with  its  direct  payments 
provisions  promises  to  start  the  Government 
on  the  way  out  of  a  cotton  trading  function 
*  for  which  it  Is  ill  equipped.  The  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  passed  without  destructive 
amendment  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
tending that  this  country  should  not  or  can- 
not pay  a  decent  wage  to  those  who  feed  and 
clothe  it  ought  to  be  disavowed  and  disre- 
garded. 

Once  this  legislation  is  passed  and  the 
threat  of  an  immediate  economic  crisis  la 
averted,  there  ought  to  be  a  broader  attack 
on  the  whole  reconstruction  of  rural  life  in 
America.  Rural  society  ought  to  be  revital- 
ized, reformed,  and  rebuilt  so  that  rural 
people  may  have  a  more  attractive  alterna- 
tive to  emigration  into  cities  already  over- 
crowded and  so  that  many  now  misplaced  in 
an  urban  environment  could  return  to  the 
country's  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Such 
a  reform  would  require  a  more  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  all  the  problems  of  rural  life. 
It  ought  to  embrace  every  aspect  of  country 
living.  In  economic  terms,  it  should  Include 
efforts  to  increase  rural  rewards  for  produc- 
tion already  going  forward  on  farms  and  in 
small  towns  and  attempts  to  Increase  a 
greater  dispersal  of  Industry  adaptable  to 
nonurban  location.  But  before  time  can  be 
profitably  spent  on  such  dreams,  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  agricultiu-e  involved  in 
the  legislation  which  the  House  committee 
has  approved  must  be  made  secure. 


The  Oriando  Move— StiU  a  Bad  Idea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1965 

Mr.  WOIiPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
today  for  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  because  this  legisla- 
tion is  essential  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  once  again, 
however,  my  steadfast  opposition  to  an 
item  under  section  201  which  would 
authorize  expenditure  of  $851,000  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
NaA^l  Training  Devices  Center  from  Port 
Washington.  N.Y.,  to  Orlando,  Pla.  I 
have  fought  this  proposed  move  from 
the  start  because — 

First.  Such  a  move  cannot  be  justi- 
fied from  the  point  of  view  of  economy. 

Second.  The  move  would  take  up  to  2 
years  to  complete,  thus  seriously  dis- 
rupting the  Center's  primary  mission — 
supplying  training  devices  and  battle 
simulators  to  the  services. 

Third.  There  is  ample  room  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  facility  at  its  present  lo- 
cation, as  it  now  occupies  only  10  out  of 
160  acres  available. 

Fourth.  Closing  Orlando  and  retain- 
ing the  Training  Devices  Center  at  Port 


Washington  would  save  the  taxpayers 
the  cost  of  the  move. 

Fifth.  Renovation  of  existing  housing 
at  Sands  Point  would  cost  far  less  than 
providing  such  housing  at  Orlando. 

Sixth.  The  move  would  add  to  an  al- 
ready serious  unemployment  problem  In 
the  Long  Island  area. 

Seventh.  Orlando  is  remote  from  the 
industrial  military  locus  of  the  North- 
east; Port  Washington  is  ideal  In  this 
regard. 

Eighth.  The  Center  is  presently  lo- 
cated in  an  area  where  the  skilled  talent 
necessary  for  its  sophisticated  mission 
is  readily  available. 

The  following  statement  of  costs  in- 
volved in  retaining  the  Training  Devices 
Center  at  its  present  location  compared 
with  moving  the  Center  to  Orlando  Is 
further  evidence  of  the  inadvisability  of 
the  proposed  move. 


1.  Construction  of  new  building. 

2.  Moving  costs  to  new  site  of 

material  and  personnel- . . 

3.  Rehabilitation  of  buildings 

4.  Annual  maintenance  cost  > 

5.  Abandonment  of  newly  con- 

structed laboratory  at  pree- 
ent  site 

6.  Faced  early  retirement  of  em- 

ployees (trained  engineen 
who  will  not  make  the  move 
south).., 

7.  Training  of  new  engineers  and 

teclmicians  (6  months  to  1 
year) 

8.  -Additional  costs  to  meet  trans- 

portation costs  as  part  of  new 
contracts 


Total... 

Difference. 


Cost 


Present 


$1,200,000 

0 

0 

630,000 


1,730,000   10,778,500 
9,048,500 


Proposed 
new  alt* 


$2,000,000 

1,800,000 

851,000 

3,000,000 


40,000 

700.000 

2, 137, 000 

500.000 


f 


'  Present  site  contains  160  acres  of  which  10  are  used- 
new  site  contains  1,400  acres  with  attending  maintenanM 
costs. 

The  proposed  move  still  does  not  make 
sense  from  a  professiotuJ,  economic,  or 
cost-efBciency  standpoint  and  I  remain 
firmly  opposed  to  this  section  of  the  Mil- 
itary  Construction  Authorization  Act 
even  though  I  voted  for  this  legislation 
in  the  general  interest  of  our  fighting 
men. 


^ 


The  Moral  QnestioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS^ 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  'following  editorial  from  the  July  25, 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  The  moral  groimds  for  the 
American  role  in  Vietnam  are  clear.  We 
are  fighting  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
a  foreign  tyranny  on  an  unwilling  people. 
The  Ideal  for  which  the  United  States  is 
fighting  has  the  highest  moral  Justifica- 
tion. It  ia  the  Ideal  of  a  peaceful  world  ; 
a  world  of  liberty,  Justice,  and  human 
decency. 

The  editorial  follows: 


The  Moeal  Question 

It's  perfectly  fitting  that  the  American  role 
in  Vietnam  be  challenged  on  moral  grounds, 
even  though  the  challenge,  both  here  and 
tbroad,  often  takes  a  rather  shrill  tone.  For 
iiianiately  only  a  moral  Justification  can  suf- 
fice, unless  we  accept  the  proposition  that 
American  power  is  to  be  cynically  or  self- 
servlngly  used — a  proposition  that  wouldn't 
go  down  well  in  a  free  country  which  prides 
Itself  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  virtue. 

In  a  curious  paradox,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  the  current  moral  Indignation  at  our  Vlet- 
oam  role  seems  to  refiect  a  sort  of  moral 
anarchy,  or  moral  abdication,  characteristic 
of  our  somewhat  cynical  age.  This  Is  the 
cast  of  mind  which  shuns  moral  Judgment 
between  United  States  and  Communist  pur- 
poses, or  "social  systems";  vrhleh  tends  to 
draw  a  moral  equation  between  Western 
military  actions  and  those  of  the  Communist 
East;  which  falls  to  discern  any  compelling 
moral  distinction  between  the  pattern  of  ag- 
gression and  the  act  of  resistance. 

Given  so  undifferentiated  a  moral  land- 
Bcape,  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  view  American 
participation  In  the  Vietnamese  war  as  an 
ethical  outrage,  as  a  senseless  expenditiu* 
of  life  and  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on  an 
alien  people. 

But  the  plain  fact  remains  that  there  are 
no  such  moral  equations;  that  If  we  have 
any  faith  whatever  in  the  ethical  Imperatives 
we  pretend  to  live  by,  we  have  to  grant  a  few 
basic  assumptions :  including,  most  centrally, 
the  proposition  that  armed  aggression  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  a  foreign  tjrranny 
on  an  unwilling  people  is  wrong. 

It  doesn't  necessarily  follow,  of  course,  that 
merely  because  an  action  is  wrong,  it's  right 
to  take  up  arms  against  it.  Further,  the 
lines  are  blurred  in  Vietnam;  the  Vletcong  is 
in  part  an  Indigenous  South  Vietnamese 
force,  and  even  the  North  Vietnamese  are,  or 
were,  compatriots  of  the  South,  while  some 
war-weary  South  Vietnamese  would  plainly 
Just  as  soon  give  up  rather  than  continue 
the  fight. 

But  the  Vietnamese  is  much  more  than  a 
civU  war,  and  more,  certainly,  than  an  armed 
contest  between  quarreling  factions.  The 
tide  of  refugees  that  swept  south  at  the 
time  of  partition  sought,  behind  an  inter- 
nationally guaranteed  frontier,  haven  from 
a  tyranny  which  now  pursues;  a  tyranny, 
furthermore — and  this  is  most  precisely  to 
the  point — which  Is  not  merely  an  indige- 
nous government,  but  part  of  an  interna- 
tional movement,  brutal  in  nature,  expan- 
sionist in  aim  and  Insatiable  in  its  appetite. 

The  United  States  has,  of  necessity,  as- 
sumed special  responsibilities  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  only  the  Interposition  of  U.S.  power 
has  thus  far  managed  to  curb  the  extension, 
by  force,  of  that  same  tyranny  over  yet 
other  unwilling  peoples.  To  acquiesce  In 
aggression  anywhere  would,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  to  invite  it  everywhere.  Viet- 
nam is  the  tormented  land  on  which  battle 
Is  now  Joined,  but  if  we  surrender  there  it 
will  only  be  to  fight  another  day  on  another 
front,  against  an  enemy  emboldened  by  vic- 
tory. 

It's  no  adequate  answer  to  say  that  all 
southeast  Asia  is  within  China's  sphere  of 
influence,  unless  we  abdicate  Judgment  on 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  that  infiuence. 
For  if  we  Judge  at  all,  we  can  only  adjudge 
it  malign,  to  a  degree  not  only  Inhumanly 
cruel  to  the  infiuenced  people  but  destruc- 
tive to  the  comity  of  nations. 

We're  in  Vietnam  at  the  express  invita- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  Government;  we're 
fighting  there  for  the  Vietnamese  people. 
But  we're  fighting  also  for  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  other  threatened  lands  beyond, 
people  who  haven't  the  power  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  Chinese  colossus,  and 
whoee  lives,  safety  and  freedom  depend  on 
the  strong  arm  of  the  policeman — ^which 
only  we  can  provide. 


At  tbe  aame  tlm«,  we're  fighting  fcH'  an 
ideal  which  Is  at  once  Intensely  practical 
and  eminently  moral:  for  a  world  In  which 
man  can  live  at  peace  with  himself  and  his 
neighbors,  In  which  the  people  of  all  nations 
can  enjoy,  not  In  fear  but  in  feUowshlp,  the 
benefits  man's  Imagination  promises  and 
his.  technology  makes  possible.  America, 
after  all,  was  conceived  In  hope,  and  stlU 
Is  powered  by  a  dream — not  of  empire,  but 
of  a  world  made  safe  for  liberty,  and  Jus- 
tice, and  human  decency.  In  weighing  the 
moral  quality  of  our  military  action,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  remains  our  pur- 
pose — and  quite  specifically  so  in  Vietnam. 


Facts  Are  Given  on  Pnerto  Rico  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKIJIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdm.  August  4. 1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
past  few  days  have  witnessed  several  de- 
velopments aimed  at  creating  confusion 
concerning  the  project  for  development 
of  a  petrochemical  complex  in  Puerto 
Rico,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Industrial  Development  Co. 

The  attacks  of  political  partisans  upon 
this  project  are  answered  effectively  in 
an  article  which  appeared  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 1,  1965,  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  text  of  the  Times  article,  written 
by  Joseph  A.  Loftus,  follows: 
Disputed  On.  Plan  Irks  Puerto  Rico — Phil- 
lips APPLICATION  To  Build  Challenged  by 

Rivals 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  July  13. — ^Fierce  oil  company 
competition  appears  to  be  delaying  a  multi- 
million-dollar project  that  would  give  long- 
range  support  to  Puerto  Rico's  economy. 
The  decision  rests  with  the  White  House. 

In  the.^eantlme,  the  Oflttce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  related  welfare  agencies 
have  granted  nearly  $8  million  in  antipoverty 
money  to  the  Island.  More  applications  are 
pending.  The  Island's  unemployment  rate 
is  10.5  percent,  more  than  twice  the  U.S. 
national  average.  Its  underemployment 
(less  than  35  hotirs  a  week)  rate  is  24  percent. 

The  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Industrial  Development  Co.  have 
Jointly  proposed  building  a  petrochemical 
complex  on  the  Island.  The  project  calls  for 
imports  of  50,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

The  competitive  problem  arises  because 
those  50,000  barrels  would  come  out  ol  the 
existing  import  allowance  of  1 ,200,000  barrels 
shared  by  the  major  oil  companies.  Phillips' 
quota  is  21,000  barrels  a  day. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
whose  Jurisdiction  touches  oil  and  Puerto 
Rico,  gave  his  approval  to  a  reshuCQing  of  oil 
import  quotas  May  11.  These  quota  changes 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

rORTAS  is   CITED 

Nothing  otQcial  has  happened  since  then 
but  when  Secretary  Udall  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  PhlUips  alone  had  proposed  a 
Puerto  Rican  petrochemical  complex,  eight 
companies  filed  applications  for  quota  in- 
creases with  declarations  of  intentions  to 
build  petrochemical  plants  In  Puerto  Rico. 

These  companies  are  Standard  Oil  (New 
Jersey) ,  Standard  OU  of  Indiana,  Cities  Serv- 
ice Co.,  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  Tenneco,  Ten- 
nessee Gas  Transmission  Cos.,  Sun  Oil  and 
Pure  Oil  Cos. 


Representative  Ditswabo  G.  Hall,  Repub- 
lican, of  IClssourl,  said  yesterday  that  "two 
men  had  a  vital  part"  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment decision.  He  named  one  as  Abe  Fortas, 
President  Johnson's  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court  whoee  law  firm  is  counsel  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Hall  also  said  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Phillips  is  "a  member  of  President 
Johnson's  $1,000  club."  The  Phillips  board 
chairman  Is  K.  S.  Adams. 

Mr.  Hall  did  not  say  that  the  Phillips  ap- 
plication was  filed  early  last  year.  The  other 
companies  filed  about  60  days  ago.  The 
PhUUps  plan  Is  subject  to  President  John- 
son's amendment  of  the  oil  quota  proclama- 
tion. 

Phillips  said  it  will  spend  a  minimum  of 
$100  mUlion  and  will  reinvest  the  profits 
for  10  years.  It  estimated  that  the  original 
plant  would  employ  400  to  500  persons.  The 
creation  of  satellite  plants  would  eventually 
raise  the  new  Job  total  to  more  than  30,000. 
the  company  said. 

SPOKESMAN   IN    CONGRESS 

Phillips  ofiBclals  regard  the  new  proposals 
to  btiild  as  a  "gang  up"  by  companies  that 
had  failed  to  block  Phillips  by  opposing  its 
application  at  the  Interior  Department  hear- 
ings a  year  ago. 

Whether  they  have  attempted  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  White  House  could  not  be 
learned,  but  It  Is  evident  that  they  have 
found  it  least  one  spokesman  in  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rafael  Durand.  admin- 
istrator of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration of  Puerto  Rico,  said  on  July  24: 

"It  is  disapi>olnting  to  see  these  big  com- 
panies file  now  for  quotas  when  they  had 
no  intention  before  Phillips  applied  to  estab- 
lish operations  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  can  only 
be  Interpreted  as  a  combined  attempt  to  deny 
Phillips  its  quota.  The  Phillips  quota  is 
urgently  needed  to  meet  and  conquer  the 
economic  factors  converging  to  threaten  and 
challenge  the  industrial  development  and 
social  well-being  of  otir  people." 

Secretary  Udall  could  reject  all  or  some 
of  the  applications  or  grant  them  all.  But 
the  latter  course  would  undermine  the  oU 
import  quota  system  and  anything  but  the 
latter  course  might  lead  to  court  challenge. 

Restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  imports 
of  i>etroIetun  and  its  products  since  1959  as 
a  national  security  measure.  An  uncontrol- 
led infiow  of  foreign  oil  would  lead  to  price- 
cutting  and  probable  closing  of  marginal 
Oilfields  in  this  country,  that  might  be 
needed  In  a  national  emergency. 

A  level  of  imports  was  established  and 
allocations  were  made  to  U.S.  refineric's 
^and  companies  with  a  history  of  imports 
from  foreign  areas.  Oil  produced  in  the 
United  States  could  be  used,  technically  for 
a  petrochemical  complex  in  Puerto  Rico,  but 
industry  soiu-ces  said  the  price  makes  it  pro- 
hibitive. Foreign  oil  is  cheaper  by  $1  ^^ 
$1.25  a  barrel. 


Washington:  Oar  Worst  Governed  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  the  highly  respected  Kip- 
linger  magazine,  Changing  Times,  has 
printed  a  concise  and  frank  analysis  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbia. 


A432:  J 


article  ends  with  the  following 


Mr. 
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The 
commeht 

Mean)  rhlle,  who's  in  cluirge?  Everybody. 
Everyboly  in  the  United  Stotee — except 
Waahinc  tonians — picks  the  people  who  de 
clde  wt  ere  the  Potomac  bridges  go.  how 
much  t<  i  spend  spraying  trees  on  Pennsyl 
vania  A  enue,  what  to  pay  a  motocycle  cop, 
whether  to  rebuild  Sha,w  Junior  High.  It's 
a  case  t  f  so  nuiny  hands  grabbing  for  the 
wheel  tJ  lat  nobody  can  steer.  Least  of  all 
Washing  tonians,  nearly  a  million  Americans 
being  ta  ten  for  a  ride 


Speaker,    the    Senate 


passed  f  strong  home-rule  bill, 
cus  of 


recently 
The  fo- 


ttention  on  tliis  important  issue 
hasnov  shifted  to  our  Chamber.  I  hope 
that  th(  House  will  be  able  to  debate  and 
decide  t  bis  issue  in  the  very  near  future, 

Unde  ■  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  an 
extendejl  excerpt  from  the  Kiplinger 
article 

Wash4*gton — Ovn  Worst-Governed  CrrY 
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1  here  is  Washington  the  wondrous, 
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dge  miles  to  behold. 

there  is  workaday  Washington,  a 
1  naze  of  procedures,  programs  and 
1  'here  simply  to  know  one's  way  Is  to 

there    is    Washington    the    city. 
the   native,    little    known    and 
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and 


ive   and   work  In  a  curious   town. 
is  its  sole  industry.     It  devotes 
to  governing  others,  yet  it  can't 
govern  itself. 

growth  is  out  of  control.    Its 

e  a  scandal.  Its  citizens  plead  in  the 

better  services.    Some  of  the  best 

vigilance  committees  in  fear  of 

violence.    That  old  wheeze.  "Wash- 

Irst  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  last 

Anerican  League,"  has  been  revised 

'Washington — first  in  robbery,  first 

.  and  fourth  in  total  offenses." 

were  merely  poorly  governed, 

wt>uld  not  be  bad.     Many  a  city  has 

or  mean  or  venal  government  and 

Washington's  trouble  is  that  it 

i  overned. 

why.  envision  its  civic  machinery. 

]  lut  down   two   State   governments. 

organism    of    2    million    souls 

significant  portions  of  Virginia  and 

two  sovereign  States  sundered  by 

River.    Then  add  four  counties. 

State.    One  of  them,  Fairfax  in 

iovers  400  square  miles,  roughly  the 

-  city  of  Los  Angeles.     Add  half  a 

pifsiid   and    independent   cities   with 

up  to  100.000  and  a  scattering  of 

and    villages.      Salt    in    every 

spartment,  bureau,  conunlssion  and 

feels  an  occasional  call  to  dabble 

apalrs.    Top  all  this  with  one  pollt- 

"ical  anomaly  that  is  absolutely 

you  have  Washington  the  un- 


p  >lltlcal-geographical    anomaly    In- 

-  of  course,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

a  State,  city,  county,  territory,  or 

possession.     It's  simply  District   of 

a  Federal  enclave  of  69  square 

800,000   pe(9le.    More   popvQous 

t  the  50  States,  it  is  unlike  any  of 

outside  all  of  them. 

al  respects.  In  fact,  the  District  is 

Uie    entire    American    system    for 

"Snlans  can't  run  their  own  town. 

picks    their    main   officials. 

civic  dedsons  are  made  by  Mem- 

<  k>ngreflB.  who  are   alien  grandees 

Washlngtonlans  can  vote  for 

and  Vice  President,  and  have  ac- 


Prej  Ident 
t  igi 

al  ar. 


tually  done  so  once.  But  they  can't  vote  for 
coroner,  school  board  member,  dogcatcher. 
or  anybody  else.  Yet  they  do  pay  taxes,  an 
unbecoming  practice  since  taxation  without 
representation  is  supposed  to  be  un-Ameri- 
can. 

ONCE   IT   WAS    DIFFERENT 

It  wasn't  like  this  in  the  good  old  days. 
Prom  1801  on  for  nearly  70  years,  Washing- 
ton elected  councllmen  and  aldermen  who 
ran  the  city  under  a  mayor  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  city  occupied  only  part 
of  the  District  then.  The  CivU  War  expan- 
sion brought  a  District-wide  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  1871.  with  a  governor  and  upper 
legislative  body  appointed  by  the  President 
and  an  elected  lower  chamber.  There  even 
was  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  only  time  Washlngton- 
lans ever  had  a  direct  line  to  their  congres- 
sional overlords. 

In  those  days  the  city  was  auch  a  weed- 
grown,  mlre-spattered  mess  that  there  was 
talk  of  moving  the  capital  to  St.  Louis. 
Then  one  Alexander  R.  Sheperd.  a  native, 
born  poor  but  grown  rich  in  local  real  estate! 
became  head  of  public  works.  He  brought 
forth  sewers  and  water  mains,  graded  and 
paved  the  streets,  planted  the  parks  and 
caused  fountains  to  flow.  The  price  was 
high,  about  three  times  advance  estimates 
and  some  $20  million  in  all.  In  3  giddy 
years.  Boss  Sheperd  created  modern  Wash- 
ington— and  left  it  banlcrupt. 

No  one  ever  proved  he  made  a  dime  from 
public  enterprise,  but  his  fiscal  foibles  ended 
Washington's  fiing  at  running  itself.  The 
consequences  plague  the  city  to  this  day. 
The  system  that  replaced  the  discredited 
territorial  government  still  prevails  and  the 
Sheperd  story  still  serves  as  proof  posittive 
that  for  Washington  "home  rule  won't 
work." 

THREE    MEN    ON    A    TOWN 

Today's  Washington  government  is.  in 
typical  Washington  fashion,  a  committee. 
The  titular  rulers  are  three  commissioners, 
all  apjHjlnted  by  the  President.  Two  are 
civilians,  the  third  an  officer  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  One  civilian  heads  pub- 
lic safety,  the  other  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  the  engineer  commands  public 
works. 

The  Incumbents  are  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  a 
lawyer,  former  school  board  head  and  urbane 
spokesman  for  sophisticated  forms  of  civic 
betterment  such  as  sidewalk  cafes  and  street 
kiosks;  John  B.  Duncan,  a  career  civil  servant 
who  rose  In  27  years  from  messenger  to  high 
government  legal  posts  and  is  the  first 
Negro  to  be  Commissioner;  and  the  Engineer 
Commissioner,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke. 

Tobriner,  as  President  of  the  Board,  per- 
forms most  of  the  ceremonial  chores  and  gets 
most  of  the  publicity.  The  Engineer  Com- 
missioner is  least  vocal  and  spends  the  most 
money. 

The  two  civilians  obtain  their  posts 
through  the  usual  partisan  political  prefer- 
ment. How  the  Engineer  Commissioner  gets 
his  is  more  obscure.  Presumably,  the  engi- 
neers have  their  own  political  ways.  The 
post  might  appeal  to  an  aspiring  colonel, 
for  a  brigadier's  star  goes  with  the  Job,  ap- 
pointment marks  a  man  as  a  comer  who  may 
one  day  be  chief  of  the  corps,  and  there 
is  a  $100  million  budget  to  manage. 

"Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  the  city  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  thirds."  a  local  official 
has  said.  "It's  divided  into  sixths — four- 
sixths  ior  the  Engineer  Commissioner  and 
one-sixth  for  each  of  the  others." 

Installed  by  decree  and  answerable  to  no 
constituency,  the  three  Commissioners  look 
like  proconsuls  ruling  a  subject  population. 
Appearances  could  not  deceive  more. 

The  Commissioners  have  no  real  civic 
muscle.  Congressmen  have  it.  up  on  Capitol 
Hill.    When  action  is  needed  downtown,  the 


Commissioners  must  scale  the  Hill  and  bee 
leave  to  act.  ^ 

For  example,  they  can't  make  a  city  budget 
and  have  it  stick.  First  It  must  be  pawed 
and  pared  by  special  approprlaUons  sub- 
committees In  both  Senate  and  House.  "Hieti 
the  two  fxUl  committees  must  bestow  bless- 
ings.  Next,  both  Chambers  must  vote  favor- 
ably and,  finally,  the  President  himself  signj 
his  approval.  Only  then  may  the  city  spend 
its  own  money. 

The  least  municipal  ordinance  must  run 
the  same  awkard,  time-wasting,  humiliating 
gauntlet,  a  procedure  that  degrades  men 
elected  to  deal  with  national  affairs  by  mak- 
ing town  warders  of  them.  Recently,  your 
elected  Representatives  had  to  apply  their 
collective  wisdom  to  this  question:  Should 
the  D.C.  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners  be  al- 
lowed to  accept  the  examination  given  by 
the  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners  in 
lieu  of  one  of  its  own  devising?  Taking  one 
thing  with  another,  the  Nation  faced  graver 
decisions  that  day. 

Sometimes  Washington  matters  get 
snagged  in  the  vast  congressional  mechanism. 
A  supposedly  noncontroverslal  item  may  be 
put  on  the  House  Consent  Calendar  to  be 
enacted  without  debate  on  District  day,  the 
second  or  fourth  Monday  of  each  month. 
If  a  single  voice  dissents — and  determined 
search  among  500  Congressmen  \isually  can 
find  one  to  object — ^unanimity  Is  lost,  the 
item  fails  and  the  action,  no  matter  how 
worthy,  is  stymied. 

TOUR    FINGER    IN    THE    PEE 

The  system's  fundamental  shortcoming, 
though,  is  not  that  the  machinery  is  slow, 
noisy  or  cumbersome  but  that  it  prevents 
the  governed  from  even  helping  to  govern 
themselves.  Congress  runs  Washington, 
Washington  has  no  voice  in  Congress,  so 
Washington  is  rxm  by  "foreigners."  By  the 
ballot  he  casts  for  Congressman  or  Senator, 
any  American  anywhere  has  more  to  do  with 
running  Washington  than  the  native  born 
and  bred  there.  In  this  respect,  "freedom's 
capital"  is  like  an  occupied  zone. 

Its  most  Influential  personages  are  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  on  the  District 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  To 
be  fair,  theirs  is  not  the  finest  plvun  that 
can  fall  to  a  politician.  But  usually  the 
District  committeeman  merely  toils  long  for 
people  who  can't  vote  for  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  home  folks  who  do  vote  ask  not  what 
he  did  for  Washington  but  what  he  did 
for  them. 

RACE   IS   POLITICS,   TOO 

The  relationship  of  the  city  and  its  masters 
is  made  even  more  imeasy  by  these  facts, 
often  unmentioned  but  never  forgotten. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  53.9  percent 
Negro. 

Washington,  the  metropolis,  is  not  predom- 
inantly colored.  Only  the  District  is.  The 
metropolitan  area  is  75.1  percent  white,  only 
1.5  percent  less  white  than  It  was  in  1950. 

The  city's  race  relations  record  has  been 
fairly  good,  for  all  its  Southern  heritage. 
The  District  ended  segregation  in  its  schools, 
theaters,  recreation  facilities,  restaurants 
and  hotels  almost  without  Incident,  and 
Government  employment  has  opened  many 
career  OKwrtunities.  The  city  has  a  large, 
solid  Negro  middle  class,  and  there  has  been 
no  widesjH-ead  racial  violence  since  1919. 

Nevertheless,  given  ingrained  Southern  at- 
titudes and  the  imderstandable  sensitivity  of 
Negro  Washlngtonlans,  nearly  every  local 
issue — crime,  housing,  schools,  library  needs, 
public  welfare,  even  rapid  transit — quickly 
develops  racial  overtones.  When  the  civic 
system  frustrates  their  needs,  Negroes  sus- 
pect racial  animus.  And  when  civic  needs 
generate  enough  steam  to  be  felt  on  the  Hill, 
Congressmen  of  Southern  outlook  scent  racial 
"aggressiveness." 
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UFE  AT  TBI  FOOT  OF   TH>   HUX 

•ftiese  curious  arrangements  give  life  In 
yafhington  an  exasperating  flavor.  Suppose 
w/a  lived  there  and  worried,  tor  instance, 
[^t  your  child's  crowded,  antique  school. 
^niere  would  you   turn  to    get   something 

done? 

The  school  board  isn't  elected;  it's  ap- 
pointed by.  oddly,  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
The  school  budget  is  passed  on  by  the  Com- 
lojBBloners  named  by  a  fellow  townsman,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Actual  funds, 
on  the  other  hand,  depend  on  the  mercies 
of  a  frugal  Congress,  elected  by  everyone  in 
the  country  except  the  parents  of  children 
In  Washington  schools. 

Pondering  the  city's  finances,  you  realize 
ttist  half  the  city  belongs  to  Uncle  Sam.  The 
oity  can't  tax  the  Nation,  obviously,  so  the 
United  States  makes  a  payment  to  the  city 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  niggling  about  the  amount, 
purther,  the  Federal  reservation  keeps  grow- 
ing. By  rights,  the  pa,3mient  ought  to  keep 
growing,  automatically. 

President  Johnson  thinks  so,  too.  But  so 
far  the  Hoxise  District  committee  doesnt, 
possibly  preferring  to  control  the  spigot  It- 
aelf.  Anyhow,  appropriations  committees 
like  to  decide  how  much  the  city  gets,  no 
matter  how  much  Uncle  is  willing  to  pay. 
■nils  year  they  allowed  $9  million  less  than 
the  city  might  have  had,  which  helps  explain 
the  schools. 

Or  perhaps,  as  a  Capital  citizen,  the  run- 
away growth  alarms  you.  Well,  Washington 
has  a  master  plan.  It  is  dated  1960  and  fore- 
tells a  metropolitan-area  population  of  2 
million  by  1980,  a  milestone  passed  back  In 
1960.  Meanwhile,  growth  nishes  on  along 
every  highway  and  sewer,  and  history  out- 
paces planning,  with  nobody  in  clear  control. 
The  Interior  Department  shows  a  bullying 
readiness  to  take  over  everything,  although 
the  major  Federal  talent  is  for  cross  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  Government  runs  a 
campaign  to  tidy  up  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Potomac — and  also  runs  22  installations  that 
pollute  them. 

The  city's  official  home-wrecking  might 
bother  you,  too.  A  local  rule  decrees  that  a 
needy  family  can't  have  relief  If  there  is  a 
man  in  the  hotise.  So  an  unemployed  father 
has  a  choice:  Let  the  wife  and  kids  s\iffer 
or  desert. 

ITils  dramatic  if  cruel  dilemma  is  main- 
tained at  the  insistence  of  Senator  Robert  C. 
Bted.  of  Wesit  Virginia.  Recent  outcry  at  the 
death  of  one  victim  of  the  rule,  a  mother  of 
five  who  had  wandered  the  streets  for  days 
in  search  of  help,  led  him  to  announce  that 
organized  displays  of  opinion  weren't  likely 
to  sway  him.  The  demonstrations  happened, 
of  course,  because  people  take  to  the  streets 
»rtien  they  have  no  other  place  to  be  heard. 

There  might  be  less  milling  in  the  streets 
If  Washington  had  home  rule  Instead  of  Hill 
rule.  Some  Infiuential  Washlngtonlans  op- 
pose home  rule,  though,  believing  that, 
however  bad  things  are,  they  would  be  worse 
If  Just  everybody  had  his  say.  In  any  event, 
prospects  for  home  rule  are  not  bright.  The 
Senate  has  passed  it  five  times  in  17  years, 
but  the  bills  never  seem  to  escape  Repre- 
lentatlve  McMillan's  committee  In  the 
House. 

He  has  one  shackled  there  right  now.  Hell 
let  it  out  for  air  Just  as  soon  as  he  can  get 
around  to  it,  he  says,  which  will  be  some 
time  after  ever3rthlng  else  Is  neatened  up. 
A  new  Congress  may  be  in  town  by  then,  of 
course,  and  the  game  can  start  all  over  again. 

Meanwhile,  who's  in  charge?  Everjrbody. 
Everybody  in  the  United  States — except 
Washlngtonlans — picks  the  people  who  decide 
where  the  Potomac  bridges  go,  how  much  to 
«pend  spraying  trees  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, what  to  pay  a  motorcycle  cop,  whether 
to  rebuild  Shaw  Junior  High.  It's  a  case  0(f 
•0  many  hands  grabbing  for  the  wheel  that 
nobody  can  steer.  Least  o*  all  Washlngton- 
lans. nearly  a  million  Americans  being  taken 
tor  a  ride. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  MXW    TOBX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  oolleac:ues 
the  following  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  from  the  July  23,  1965  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  to  allow  the 
voters  of  a  State  to  keep  one  house  from 
being  reapportioned  on  a  populaticm  basis 
Is  clearly  bad. 

No  citizens  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  an  equal  vote. 

The  article  follows: 
The    Right    to    an    Equal    Vote — ^Dirksen 
Plan  :  Soicx  Qxtestions 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — ^The  proposed  Dirksen 
amendment  is  visibly  losing  support  in  Con- 
gress. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  State  legisla- 
tures must  be  reapportioned  roughly  on  the 
t>asis  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Its  method  is  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  allow  voters  In  each  State,  If  they  so 
choose,  to  have  one  house  apportioned  on  a 
basis  other  thaji  population. 

Here  is  what  the  argimaent  is  all  about: 

When  in  one  county  30,000  people  elect  two 
State  senators,  for  example,  and  a  neighbor- 
ing county  of  300,000  elects  two  State  sen- 
ators, then  the  votes  ol  the  30,000  count  10 
times  as  much  as  the  votes  of  the  300,000. 

This  was  typical  throughout  the  Nation  at 
the  time  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  such 
a  practice  violated  ths  Constitution.  Until 
the  court  started  rei^portionment,  a  minor- 
ity of  the  voters  In  40  States  ^ected  either 
one  or  both  houses  of  their  legislatures.  In 
effect,  the  court  said  give  the  larger  counties 
more  representation  ox  the  smaller  coxinties 
less  representation. 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  which  alms  to 
permit  the  voters  of  each  State  to  keep  one 
house  from  being  reapportioned  on  a  popxi- 
lation  basis,  seems  to  many  to  be  self-evl- 
dently  reasonable.  But  Is  it?  Let  me  raise 
some  questions  in  the  Interest  of  reflecting 
about  it. 

Under  the  Constitution  every  eligible  citi- 
zen has  the  right  to  vote  for  State  officials 
as  well  as  Federal  officials.  Should  this  right 
be  diluted  by  any  actiCHi  which  has  the 
effect  of  saying  that,  while  every  citizen  has 
the  equal  right  to  vote,  some  citizens  are  not 
to  have  the  right  to  an  equal  vote? 

Isn't  the  right  to  the  vote  and  the  right 
to  cast  an  equal  vote  as  precio\is  as  the  right 
of  free  speech,  or  free  assembly?  If  so, 
should  we  amend  the  Constitution  to  allow 
the  voters  in  even  one  State  to  deprive  a 
citizen  of  any  of  these  rights? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  allowing  un- 
equal representation  in  one  house  will  pro- 
duce better  State  government?  I  haven't 
seen  the  advocates  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment produce  any  such  evidence. 

During  the  past  half  centiuy,  as  the  flow 
of  population  has  moved  massively  into  the 
cities  and  subm-bs,  most  State  legislatures 
have  been  dominated  by  minority  repre- 
sentation. The  legislators  have  violated 
their  own  State  constitutions  by  refusing  to 
reapportion  and  have  perpetuated  such 
egregious  distortions  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  no  choice  but  to  provide  relief. 

How  is  it  that  the  election  of  one  house 
on  a  basis  other  than  population  suddenly 
becomes  so  meritorious?  Where  were  the 
advocates  of  minority  xepressntatlon  when 


Iha  cities  wtrt  In  the  minority  and  the  rural 
population  the  majority?  ^ 

It  is  sainetimee  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Bjrstesn  Is  applicable  to  the  States,  that  Just 
as  the  States,  regardless  of  slse,  are  equally 
represented  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  so  should 
counties  regardless  of  size  be  equally  repre- 
sented In  State  senates.  Plausible,  but  one 
answer  Is  that,  while  tiie  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  composed  of  sovereign  States,  the 
States  are  not  composed  ot  sovereign 
counties. 

Fortunately,  there  will  be  plenty  ot  time 
for  reflection  before  the  amendment  gets  to 
the  point  of  ratification — if  it  ever  does. 


Farm  Wife  Writes  on  Farm  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   MOSTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4. 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  a  Kansas  farm  wife 
that  carries  an  important  message  to  the 
Nation's  consumers.  The  letter  is  from 
Mrs.  Mary  Conger,  Route  2,  Tola,  Kans. 
It  Is  especially  timely,  as  the  House  soon 
will  have  under  consideration  H.R.  9811, 
the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  Mrs. 
Conger  has  to  say  will  help  our  city 
friends  to  realize  their  own  stake  In  the 
farm  policy  issue.  She  has  written  an 
explanation  of  farm  i>olicy  in  terms  of 
the  national  welfare.  I  believe  there  is 
something  to  be  gained  if  each  Member 
of  this  body  would  read  what  this  highly 
intelligent  farm  wife  writes.  Therefore, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  am 
inserting  Mrs.  Conger's  letter  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  The  letter  fol- 
lows : . 

lOLA,  Kaks.. 
July  28,  1965. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolxt, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Dear  Ma.  Coolet:  I  wish  there  was  some- 
thing I  co\ild  say  that  would  help  our  city 
friends  to  understand  their  own  stake  In  the 
farm  policy  issue.  I  wish  they  realized  the 
American  plan  fc»'  food  and  agriculture  has  * 
always  been  based  on  a  policy  of  abundance. 
All  nations  have  had  to  solve  the  problem 
of  food  for  their  people  before  they  could 
go  on  to  build  a  great  Industrial  and  cultural 
civilization. 

Ftirm  programs  have  provided  farmers  with 
an  organized  method  ot  cooperating  with  our 
nelghtxMTS  to  adjust  supplies  with  demand. 
People  eat  only  a  few  ounces  of  food  each 
and  every  day — no  more  and  no  less.  They 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  eat  more,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price.  Yet  the  uncertainties 
of  farm  production  cannot  be  geared  to  meet 
this  exacting  demand.  We  cannot  close 
down  the  plant  2  months,  pull  the  switch, 
bank  the  fires  and  lay  off  the  employees. 

We  cannot  reduce  the  food  supply  of  the 
American  people  to  the  degree  of  acwclty 
that  would  be  necessary  to  assure  fanners 
an  adequate  return  in  a  completely  free 
market.  E^ren  temporary  iriiortages  in  some 
items  caiise  prices  to  skyrocket  In  the  grocery 
store. 

There  must  be  a  reserve.  We  must  have 
a  feed-grain  and  pasture  reserve  to  carry 
the  nation  1i  Itvestock  herd  through  periods 
of  drouf^t  aoad  local  (ttneten.  We  need  a 
national  food  reecrve  to  meet  any  unfravee- 
able  emergency,  plus  a  reserve  capacity  to 
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for  expanding  peculations  at  home 


existence  of  the  surplus  would 
commodity  prices  to  plunge  to 
leTtis  if  it  were  not  for  Ooremment 
Farmers  would  be  left  to 
their  own  abundance.    If  we  sink 
.     ,    well  take  a  lot  of  others 
For  every  dollar  of  farm  income  is 
wealtdi,  like  new-mined  gold  poured 
economic  bloodstream.    Each  farm 
•3  in  related  economic  activity, 
farm  programs  have  stabilized 
( nough  that  we  farmers  could  make 
Mtment  in  machines  and  new  tech- 
that  has  built  the  most  productive 
•9  the  wcMTld  has  even  known.    Oov- 
payments   to  cooperating  farmers 
the  "gimmick"  that  made  the  pro- 
They  have  been  the  rental  pay- 
enabled  us  to  hold  part  of  oiu- 
the  Nation's  conservation  reserve. 
have  never  contributed  more 
small  percent  to  our  total  income. 
1  eturn  on  this  public  investment  in 
e  has  been  fabulous.    Every  other 
the  world  pays  a  much  larger  share 
l^icome  for  food.     We've  had  food  to 
.to  support  every  military  activity, 
>ur  allies  from  starvation,  and  to  use 
the  battle  against  human  hunger 
t  ireatens  to  engulf  our  troubled  globe. 
ke  all  this  for  granted — as  thovigh  it 
miracle.    Instead,  we  need  to  ponder 
oould  cost  us  to  be  plagued  with 
I  and  agricultural  failure,  which  has 
been  me  htmian  lot. 

It  Is  very  important  that  our  city 

realize  that  farm   programs   are   a 

( .ur  total  national  welfare,  rather  than 

to  pampered  farmers.    We've  got  to 

if  we  want  our  grandchildren  to 

to  eat. 

S|ncerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Mary  Conger, 

Farm  Wife. 
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Uniform  Daylight  Saving  Time 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   FKNNBTLVANIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  3,  1965 


5ENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  design 
which  take  close-up  pictures  of 
the  Ma  »n  and  Mars  but  we  still  struggle 
along  V  1th  antlqtiated  methods  of  meas- 
uring t  me.  something  which  affects  the 
life  of  « very  person  every  day. 

Atom  c  science  now  permits  1  second 
to  be  d  vlded  accurately  into  100  billion 
equal  puts.  And  scientific  time  meas- 
uring d  !vices  can  be  so  precisely  set  that 
two  of  hem  would  deviate  no  more  than 
1  secon  I  in  5,000  years. 

Yet  1  he  United  States  remains  "the 
world's  worst  timekeeper."  according  to 
Dr.  William  Markowltz,  leading  time 
scientis    at  the  UjB.  Naval  Observatory. 

The  ]  eason  for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
haphaz  itd  way  daylight  saving  time  is 
UlogicaJly  observed  on  widely  varying 
dates  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Penni  ylvanla  has  no  major  problems 
of  unififfmlty  within  Its  borders — day- 
light sa  ring  time  starts  the  last  Sunday 
of  Aprl  and  ends  the  last  Sunday  of 
October ,  as  the  pending  ledalatlon  pro- 
poses tc  make  s  national  requirement. 

Peniu  ylvanla.  however,  does  have  Its 
own  tine  antique — ^whUe  towns  and 
other  C(  mmunltles  obenre  daylight  sav- 


ing time.  State  law  requires  that  State 
business  be  done  on  standard  time. 

The  ridiculous  result  is  that  all  State 
office  Clocks  remain  on  standard  time 
while  everyone  works  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time  hours.  This  little  fiction,  I  sup- 
pose, preserves  the  sanctity  of  our  laws. 

What  it  really  does,  however,  Is  expose 
the  horse-and-buggy  means  by  which  we 
observe  time. 

While  Pennsylvania  has  no  uniformity 
problem  Itself,  the  national  time  con- 
fusion does  affect  our  people  as  they 
travel  or  commvmicate  to  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

If  the  pending  legislation  became  law. 
one  could  at  least  be  certain  as  to 
whether  or  not  daylight  saving  time  was 
being  observed  anywhere  on  a  certain 
date.  This  would  contribute  a  lot  to 
public  convenience  and  national  effi- 
ciency. 

It  is  time  for  a  real  national  overhaul 
of  our  time  observances  and  I  strongly 
support  the  pending  legislation  as  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  time  sanity. 

I  commend  the  following  news  articles 
to  the  House  for  consideration.  They 
well  point  up  the  time  dilemma  we  find 
ourselves  in : 

(Prom  the  Monessen  (Pa.)  Independent] 
Time  Mixup  Again 

The  popular  attitude  toward  the  summer 
time  mishmash  that  plagues  this  country 
resembles  that  of  the  man  who  worried  about 
his  leaky  roof  when  It  rained  but  did  noth- 
ing about  it  on  line  days.  Americans  fret 
a  good  deal  when  the  simimer  time  chaos  is 
upon  them  and  nothing  immediately  effec- 
tive can  bt;  done  about  it.  but  in  winter 
they  tend  to  put  off  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  a  classic 
illustration  of  this.  There  was  a  big  hue  and 
cry  last  summer  about  how  stupid  it  was  for 
a  modern  country  not  to  have  a  reasonably 
uniform  time  setup.  There  was  a  lot  of 
public  Irritation  at  ridiculous  descrepancies 
in  time,  not  only  between  States  but  within 
States  and  sometimes  from  community  to 
community.  All  this  led  to  demands  for 
congressional  action  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Congress  did  nothing.  Thus  we 
will  have  to  live  through  a  repetition^of  last 
summer's  time  mixiip. 

Some  idea  of  Just  how  mixed-up  the  time 
situation  is  can  be  gained  by  considering  a 
few  salient  points.  Thirty-one  States  ob- 
serve daylight  saving  time:  19  States  do  not. 
Twenty  of  the  31  did  all  start  daylight  sav- 
ing time  together  on  April  26.  but  that  is 
the  last  nod  to  the  ideal  of  uniformity. 
These  States  will  go  off  daylight  saving  time 
at  varying  times,  some  as  early  as  August, 
others  not  until  October.  The  other  11  day- 
light saving  States  will  both  start  and  stop 
on  a  variety  of  dates.  As  in  the  past,  the 
motto  seems  to  be:  Let  the  traveler  beware. 
There  is  some  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
last  summer  of  chaos.  Committees  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  turned  the  spot- 
light on  this  matter.  Bills  are  in  the  legis- 
lative hoppers.  The  proposed  uniform  time 
law  would  not  solve  the  problem  but  it 
would  be  a  start.  Congress  should  not  let 
another  simuner  pass  without  action. 
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{Prom  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune 

Review] 

Time  Tinkering 

Congress,  so  it  would  appear.  Is  moving  a 

step  forward  to  end  the  perennial  confusion 

of  some  of  the  Nation's  habit  of  going  on 

daylight  summer  time. 

Legislation  to  establish  uniform  effective 
dates  for  the  stmuner  time  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  now  goes  to  the  House,  where 
similar  approval  is  expected. 


This  legislation  would  standardize  start 
of  daylight  time  as  of  2  ajn.,  the  last  Sun- 
day  in  April,  and  be  removed  at  the  same 
time  the  last  Sunday  in  October.  As  the 
procedure  stands  today  the  start  and  finish 
of  this  time  is  largely  left  up  to  States  and 
individual  conmiunltles.  which  has  caused 
considerable  confusion  in  the  country. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many  ad- 
vocates of  some  sort  of  standardization  in 
summer  recreation  ho\irs.  As  the  situation 
is  today  the  transportation  media  has  rather 
a  difficult  time  attempting  to  relate  its 
schedules  to  the  whims  of  States  and  municl- 
palities. 

It  might  be  wiser,  therefore,  for  Congress 
to  go  a  step  further  In  its  time  tinkering 
and  come  up  with  a  universal  pattern.  At 
least  this  would  end  the  annual  confusion 
that  now  prevails. 

[Prom  the  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Dispatch] 

Many   U.S.   Areas  Turn   Clocks  Ahead 

More  than  half  the  American  people  will 
have  to  turn  their  clocks  ahead  1  hour  Sun- 
day  to  conform  with  daylight  saving  time. 

The  change  goes  into  effect  at  2  a.m.  (local 
time). 

In  16  States,  the  change  will  be  statewide. 
In  others,  one  or  more  areas  of  the  State 
will  go  on  daylight  saving  time,  while  other 
areas  stay  on  standard  time. 

Some  States  remaining  on  standard  time 
next  week  will  shift  to  daylight  saving  time 
later  in  the  spring. 

Latest  reports  indicate  a  slight  gain  for 
the  daylight  saving  time  advocates,  many  of 
whom  would  like  to  see  the  whole  country  on 
daylight  saving  time  all  year  as  some  sectlras 
in  Indiana  are  now. 

New  to  the  fold  Is  Colorado,  which  will 
turn  the  clocks  Sunday  for  the  first  time. 

Iowa  adopted  daylight  saving  time  on  a 
statewide  basis  for  the  first  time  this  year 
by  legislative  action,  but  will  have  it  only 
from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day. 

Wisconsin  will  begin  daylight  saving  time 
as  usual  Sunday,  but  by  legislative  action 
will  have  an  extra  month  of  it,  going  back  to 
standard  time  at  the  end  of  October,  rather 
than  as  previously,  in  late  September. 

Generally  statewide  daylight  saving  time  Is 
favored  by  populous  States — New  England, 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia. Others  adopting  statewide  daylight 
saving  time  include  West  Virginia,  Nevada 
and  Washington. 

But  in  other  States  the  picture  is  not  so 
clear.  In  Ohio,  226  cities  and  communities 
in  the  northeast  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
State  will  go  on  "fast"  time  Sunday.  But 
only  21  of  Ohio's  88  counties  will  be  affected 
by  daylight  saving  time  and  some  of  those 
only  in  part. 

Other  States  which  will  experience  both 
daylight  saving  time  and  standard  times 
within  their  borders  during  the  summer  are 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Oregon. 

Vast  areas  of  the  South  and  Southwest- 
including  Texas — ignore  the  whole  idea. 

Daylight  saving  time  ends  October  31  In 
much  of  the  East. 


Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

Mr.    PURCELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
pending  farm  legislation,  H.R.  9811,  con- 


tinues to  be  a  source  of  much  interest 
and  controversy. 

The  Washington  Post  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial today  entitled.  "Rural  Renals- 
gance"  dealt  with  the  problems  of  rural 
America  in  a  most  enlightened  manner. 
Stressing  the  interdependence  of  rural 
America  and  the  rural  economy  and  the 
urban  economy,  this  outstanding  edi- 
torial urges  immediate  passage,  "with- 
out destructive  amendment,"  of  HJR. 
9811  as  a  beginning  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  poverty  and  economic  in- 
equity in  the  rural  society. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  editorial,  which  follows,  their  care- 
ful study: 

Bukal  Renaissance 

This  administration  has  been  trying  to 
bring  about  In  America  what  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  calls  a  rural  renaissance. 
Now  its  efforts  have  run  into  an  organized 
resistance  that  threatens  to  strike  down  the 
economic  foundation  of  this  effort — the  om- 
nibus farm  blU  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrlcultvire  and  awaiting 
action  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

The  wheat  provisions  in  the  bill  are  being 
strongly  opposed  by  the  grain  trade  and  users 
of  wheat  and  the  cotton  provisions  have  in- 
curred the  opposition  of  some  of  the  larger 
growers  in  the  Deep  South.  No  doubt  the 
House  will  get  around  to  action  this  month 
and  the  Senate  probably  will  pass  the  bill 
in  some  form.  But  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  ominous.  It  is  basically  trying  to 
arouse  m-ban  and  consumer  resistance  to 
programs  intended  to  give  rural  America  a 
better  share  in  the  good  things  of  American 
life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  faUure  of  the 
legislation  or  the  elimination  of  existing  pro- 
grams would  precipitate  a  shocking  economic 
setback  in  American  agriculture  and  in  all 
the  rural  communities  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture. And  in  the  end,  it  would  diminish 
oonsimiption  generally  to  a  point  where  the 
deflation  generated  by  this  calamity  would 
make  Itself  felt,  not  only  on  every  farm  in 
the  country,  but  in  every  factory  as  weU. 

It  would  be  a  calamity  If  an  American 
Congress,  largely  chosen  by  urban  voters. 
bluntly  told  rxu-al  America  that  city  dwellers 
are  unwilling  to  pay  a  decent  price  for  the 
food  and  fiber  they  use.  And  yet,  lu-ban 
Americans,  like  the  city  dwellers  of  most 
countries,  have  not  fairly  rewarded  those 
who  feed  and  clothe  them.  Secretary  Free- 
man pointed  out  some  of  the  results  in  this 
coimtry  last  June.  Poverty  is  twice  as  likely 
to  be  a  condition  of  life  for  the  child  of  a 
rural  family.  A  rural  family  is  twice  as 
likely  to  be  living  In  substandard  housing. 
A  fourth  of  all  farm  home  have  no  riuinlng 
water — a  fifth  of  all  rural  nonfarm  homes. 
Rural  children  are  2  years  behind  urban  chil- 
dren in  educational  achievements.  They  re- 
ceive only  two-thirds  as  much  medical  care. 
These  are  only  a  few  Indices  of  a  disparity  In 
living  standards  that  Is  a  reproach  to  the 
best  clothed  and  best  fed  urban  population 
in  the  world. 

The  provisions  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
will  not  eliminate  these  disparities.  But 
they  will  help.  And  without  them  none  of 
the  other  attacks  on  rural  poverty  can  make 
any  progress.  The  wheat  plan  and  the  cot- 
ton plan  are  the  greatest  concern.  The 
wheat  plan  holds  forth  the  promise  of  fur- 
ther cutting  down  the  wheat  carryover.  And 
the  cotton  plan  with  its  direct  payments 
provisions  promises  to  start  the  Government 
on  the  way  out  of  a  cotton  trading  fimction 
for  which  it  is  iU  equipped.  The  legisla- 
tion oiight  to  be  passed  without  destruxrtlTe 
amendment  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
tending that  this  country  should  not  or  can- 
not pay  a  decent  wage  to  those  who  feed 


and  clothe  It  ought  to  be  disavowed  and  dis- 
regarded. 

Once  this  legislation  Is  passed  and  the 
threat  of  an  immediate  economic  crisis  Is 
averted,  there  ought  to  be  a  broader  attack 
on  the  whole  reconstruction  of  rural  life  in 
America.  Rural  society  ought  to  be  re- 
vitalized, reformed,  sind  rebuilt  so  that  rural 
people  may  have  a  more  attractive  alterna- 
tive to  emigration  Into  cities  already  over- 
erowded  and  so  that  many  now  misplaced  In 
an  urban  environment  could  return  to  the 
eo\intry's  smaller  towns  and  villages.  8uch 
a  reform  would  require  a  more  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  all  the  problems  of  rural  life. 
It  ought  to  embrace  every  aspect  of  country 
living.  In  economic  terms,  it  should  Include 
efforts  to  increase  rural  rewards  for  pro- 
duction already  going  forward  on  farms  and 
in  smaU  towns  and  attempts  to  increase  a 
greater  dispersal  of  Indiistry  adaptable  to 
nonurban  location.  But  before  time  can  be 
profitably  spent  on  such  dreams,  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  agriculture  Involved 
In  the  legislation  which  the  House  committee 
has  approved,  must  be  made  secure. 


A  Ship  Laanching  and  the  Coast  Goard's 
175th  Amuversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  ifissouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard — a  versatile,  forward-look- 
ing organization  founded  at  Newbviry- 
port,  Mass.,  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
1790  as  the  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Coast  Guard  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I 
have  long  admired  the  fine  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the 'men  and  women  who 
have  made  this  branch  of  the  armed 
services  their  career.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  earned  our  respect  both  in  war  and 
peace.  I  have  always  been  proud  to  be 
closely  associated  with  this  service  in  my 
committee  assignment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

MODSINIZATION    FROGKAM   TTND^WAT 

It  was  with  even  greater  pleasure, 
therefore — even  more  than  any  woman 
would  feel  in  being  accorded  such  an 
honor — that  I  was  privileged  last  Satur- 
day to  sponsor  the  newest  vessel  launched 
in  the  Coast  Guard's  extensive  moderni- 
zation and  improvement  program  au- 
thorized by  our  committee. 

In  the  coming  years,  the  Coast  Guard 
will  be  adding  a  total  of  36  new  378-foot 
cutters,  and  29  of  the  210-foot  class,  along 
with  other  ships,  planes,  and  related 
equipment  and  facilities  necessary  to  its 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  coping  with 
assignments  of  great  Importance  to  our 
country.  These  ships  will  replace  what 
could  well  be  called  a  "rag  tag"  fleet  of 
obsolete  vessels,  many  of  them  40  or  more 
years  old. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Coast  Guard  last  year  rescued  ships  and 
cargoes  valued  at  more  than  $2  billion, 
which  is  about  five  times  the  annual 
budget  of  the  agency,  it  is  obvious  that 


our  Investment  in  the  Coast  Guard  Is  one 
which  pays  extraordinay  dividends.  In 
addition,  the  ships  and  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard  saved  about  3.000  lives  last  year, 
and  there  Is  no  way  of  measuring  that  in 
dollar  terms.  In  St.  Louis,  we  regard  the 
Coast  Guard  as  a  great  asset  to  our 
commerce. 
THi  "Acnvi:"  IS  rouaxH  new  cuitkk  in  2x0- 

rOOT  CLASS 

Mr.  speaker,  the  ship  which  I  spon- 
sored Saturday,  on  the  eve  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  175th  anniversary,  the  Active 
(WPC-618) .  is  the  fourth  to  be  launched 
of  the  new  class  of  210-foot  cutters.  It 
is  being  built  at  the  Christy  Corp.  Ship- 
yard at  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis.,  and.  when 
completed,  will  be^  am  sure,  a  fine  ship. 
Wherever  it  may  serve.  I  shall,  of  course, 
always  be  proud  of  it  and  of  my  relation- 
ship with  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Records  the  remarks  I  made  Saturday 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Leathern  Smith 
Lodge,  Sturgeon  Bay,  given  by  President 
C.  R.  Christianson  and  other  ofllcers  of 
the  Christy  Corp..  following  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Active.  In  my  talk,  I  tried  to 
express  some  of  my  feelings  about  the 
roles  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  our  mer- 
chant marine,  as  follows: 
Remarks  op  Ck}NGRESswoMAN  Leokoh  K.  Siti.- 

LivAN,  Dkmockat,   or  Missouri,   as   Spoit- 

soR  or  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cuttir  "AcnvK" 

(WPC-618)  Sturgeon  Bat,  Wis.,  July  31. 

1965 

I  am  tremendously  pleased  to  be  here  to- 
day particularly  in  the  cap>acity  in  which  I 
was  invited — to  have  the  great  honor  of 
sponsoring  what  will  one  day  soon  be  a  beau- 
tiful ship.  I  have  Just  participated  In  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  ceremonial  roles  which 
industry  accords  to  members  of  my  sex.  That 
split  second  when  the  champagne  bottle 
breaks  on  the  bow  and  sprays  fleeting  ship 
and  nervous  sponsor  alike  Is  one  of  those 
breathless  experiences  one  treasures  for 
life — one  of  pure  delight — for  it  means  a 
fine  ship  well-launched  and  the  sponsor's 
small  but  starring  role  creditably  performed. 
As  a  woman  I  enjoyed  everything  about  that 
wonderful  moment,  and  my  part  in  It. 

Much  as  it  means  to  me  as  a  woman 
honored,  however,  the  launching  of  the 
Active  is  at  much  more  profound  imptxtanoe  , 
to  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  on  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard. 

When  we  drafted  and  refined  in  our  com- 
mittee the  legislation  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  this  ship  and  of  others  like 
it,  the  world  was  not  exactly  calm — it  never 
is — but  It  was  decidedly  more  calm  than  It  Is 
right  now.  Under  any  conditions,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Coast  Guard  is  always  Important : 
it  is  important  to  commerce  and  navigation 
in  inland  waterways  (with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  as  a  resident  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi)  as  well  as  in  our  coastal 
areas.  But  right  now,  with  17  of  the  beet 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  new  and  versatile  83- 
foot  cutters  assigned  to  patrol  the  waters 
oir  the  cocuBt  of  Vietnam,  the  Nation  is  sud- 
denly acutely  reminded  again  of  the  vital 
role  this  great  service — the  Coast  Guard — 
performs  for  our  Nation,  and  for  the  caiise 
of  freedom — In  times  of  military  emergency 
or  war. 

One  cannot  launch  a  Coast  Guard  vessel 
without  being  aware  of  the  possible  combat 
role  it  might  eventually  be  called  ui>on  to 
perform,  in  some  trouble  spot  somewhere 
in  the  world.     But  we  pray  that  this  ship. 
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sister  ships,  will  encounter  exclte- 

J  to  satisfy  the  adventurous  spirit 

crews  without  having  to  engage  in 

operations.     Of  course,  the  regular 

assignments  at  the  Coast  Guard 

!   such    excitement — and    dangers 

as — in  carrying  the  btirden  of  the 

Atlantic  Ice  Patrol;    in   freeing   the 

hannels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  our 

rivers;  in  standing  on  guard  against 

"on  of  our  shores  by  enemies  of  our 

and  against  challenges  to  our  laws 

National    Interests.     Confrontations 

occur  only  at  the  Berlin  waU;  some- 

1  hey   Involve   what  might   be   called 

'  ng  In  fished  waters." 

having    acted    with    diligence    and 
id  heroism  in  wartime  as  an  Integral 
the  Navy  in  combat  areas  all  over 
'1,  the  Coast  Guard,  I  am  sorry  to 
relegated  to  something  of  a  step- 
"'"  for  much  of  the  postwar  peace- 
Its  motto,  "Semper  Paratus," 
more  to  the  spirit  and  willingness 
■  *r8  and  men,  than  to  its  plant  and 
t — ^Its  vessels  and  aircraft.    During 
>f    this    period,    the    Coast    Giiard 
only    with    obsolete    and    overage 
"  me-downs  from  World  War 
even    earlier — Navy    material.      In 
began  to  change  that,  and  the  re- 
and    Improvement   program    is 
J  encouraging  progress,  thanks 
1  Bglslatlon  we  passed  last  year.    The 
the  fourth  of  a  new,  modern  class 
-endurance  cutters — all  of  them 
in  length;  with  maximum  speed 
19  knots;  a  normal  cruising  range 
miles;    with    unequalled    salvage, 
md    lifesaving    facilities;    featuring 
Br  platforms  and  refueling  facilities 
"3rt«nd  their  search  capability;    and 
--ce  eqiiipment  for  law  enforce- 
can  also  be  modified,  if  neces- 
antisubmarine  use. 

tilese  new  cuttos  are  replacing 

a  "rag-tag"  fleet  ranging  from  sea- 

^ !  to  veoaels  126  to  186  feet  In  length. 

footers  are  patrol  boats  which  were 

the  1920's  for  the  limited  role  of 

enforcement    of    the    prohibition 

schooners  serving  as  offshore 

These  are  hardly  the  kind  of 

Coast  Guard  needs  today,  yet  we 

to  depend  upon  them  as  our  voAyx 

tor  search  and  rescue  work  along 

1.  and  for  fishery  patrols  and  law 


tu  js 


h  asing 
miners. 

Ibe 


bttter  I 


Guard 


operating  charactCTlstics,  according 

1  evaluations  given  to  our  commit- 

"xmaatiafactory,"  their  habltabUity 

dard."    Purthermore,  in  addition  to 

_    DQOdem  capability,   they  are   "serl- 

d€  toriorated." 

1  tember  of  Congress  called  upon  to 

■  appropriations  bills  totaling  in  the 

*-Tod    of    $100    billion    a    year,    I 

believe    that    we    can    certainly 

ir  ships  than  these  40-  or  45-year- 

boats — and  the  Active.  I  am  happy 

1  eflects  oai  determination  that  the 

ard  once  again  be  given  the  proper 

the  vital  role  it  is  assigned  to  per- 

peace  and  in  war. 

of  the  Coast  Guard  for  adequate, 

plant    and    equipment    are    also 

In    the    needs    of    our    merchant 

and  in  shipbuilding  capacity,  too. 

a   close   working   relationship,   of 

1  etween  the  Coast  Guard  and  our 

fleet.  Just  as  there  Lb  in  the  Ccm- 

whlch  I  serve.    The  concern  also 

oar  shipyards.    The  Christy  Yard, 

laiuiched  the  Active  this  morning, 

in  existence  since  1885.    This  yard! 

other  shipyards  on   the   Great 

on  our  Inland  waterways  system. 

great  contributions  over  the  years 

m  strength,  to  our  oxnmerce,  and 

E  ational  economy.     There  are  those 

*  -  counsel  that  more  of  our  shlpe — 
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and  we  are  not  building  nearly  enough  to 
replace  our  aging  tonnage — be  biUlt  abroad 
at  perhaps  a  oheaper  cost.  Cost  is  a  factor 
we  always  have  to  take  into  consideration 
In  any  program  of  Government  expenditiues; 
but  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact— which  I  know 
everyone  here  also  realizes  today — that  once 
neglected,  once  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
national  capability  in  any  field  essential  to 
defense  and  safety  such  as  shipbuilding, 
cannot  be  replaced  overnight.  We  were  ridi- 
culed fc*  years  for  mothballing  so  many  old 
World  War  n  shlpe;  yet  there  have  been 
many  times  when  we  have  needed  them,  and 
we  have  recently  withdrawn  14  cargo  vessels 
from  the  Reserve  Fleet,  and  more  will  prob- 
ably have  to  come  out.  But  It  will  require 
additional  funds  to  modernize  these  ships  as 
needed — and  shipyards  to  do  the  work.  We 
cannot  try  to  respond  to  chaUenges  of  Com- 
mimlst  aggression  with  a  shipping  fieet  com- 
parable in  vintage  and  effectiveness  to  the 
Plying  Portresses  which  were  the  pride  of  the 
Air  Porce  in  1941.  Yet  much  of  our  shipping 
1«  in  that  category.  Our  shipyards  are  there- 
fore important  to  our  defease. 

These  are  Issues  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly our  committee,  constantly  assess 
and  debate.     In  calm  times — such  as  when 

this  ship  and  its  sisters  were  authorized 

there  was  little  public  Interest  in  these  is- 
sues, now  there  is  a  great  deal.  But  Just  as 
the  Coast  Guard  must  remain  always  alert 
to  danger  when  danger  seems  nonexistent, 
so  must  those  of  us  charged  with  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  making  national  policy,  and 
backing  up  this  Service  and  others  like  It 
for  their  future  missions — no  matter  what 
they  may  be — we  must  be  willing  to  think 
ahead  and  plan  ahead  and  demonstrate  the 
political  courage  to  do  these  things  when 
the  needs  are  not  clearly  visible  or  easily 
proved,  and  when  economy  is  a  popular 
watchword. 

As  a  woman  honored,  I  am  pleased  and 
flattered  and  hapi}y  in  my  assignment  to- 
day; as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  even 
prouder  to  have  had  some  part — long  before 
today— in  making   today's   laimch  possible. 

This  is  a  good  hull.  It  must  become  a 
good  ship.  My  Interest  in  It  and  the  Interest 
of  all  who  participated  in  the  laimching  will 
always  be  a  most  personal  one.  But  all 
Americans  today  share  our  pride  in  what 
this  ship  and  its  sister  ships  represent  to  us 
as  citizens. 

May  those  who  man  this  ship  always  sense, 
and  know,  that  it  carries  the  prayers  of  you 
who  helped  build  her  sound  hull,  and  of  all 
of  us  here  who  p>artlclpated  in  her  launch- 
ing. May  each  voyage  be  undertaken  In  high 
resolve  and  great  harmony  of  purpose,  and 
with  a  pervading  good  humor  which  will 
match  and  overcome  the  trials  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 
as  well. 

May  God  watch  over  the  Active — Its  mis- 
sions and  Its  men.     Amen. 

COAST  GUARD,    175,    IS   LOOKING  AHEAD — ARTICLE 
FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  as  part  of 
my  remarks  on  this  175th  Coast  Guard 
anniversary  an  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times,  reporting  on  the  missions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  status  of  its  ex- 
pansion program.  This  article,  by  John 
P.  Callahan,  Is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  August  1,  1965] 
Coast  Gt7Aao,  175,  Is  Looking  Ahead — SRirr 
TO  Governors  Island  and  Research  Sched- 
uled 

(By  John  P.  Callahan) 
The  Coast  Guard  will  formally  celebrate 
its  175th  anniversary  on  Wednesday.  But 
most  of  the  record  peacetime  force  of  32,000 
is  preoccupied  with  the  probability  of  ea- 
panding  patrol  units  along  the  coast  of  Viet- 


nam, planning  a  major  shift  and  consoUda 
tlon  of  East  Coast  operations  next  summer 
to  Governors  Island,  and  a  record  expansion 
of  virtually  every  phase  of  the  Nation's  chief 
maritime  safety  agency. 

Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland,  commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  returned  this  weekend  from 
a  2 -week  inspection  swing  in  southeast 
Asia,  where  the  second  group  of  82.foot 
cutters  is  patrollng  Inshore  waters  below  the 
17th  parallel  that  divides  Vletcong  from 
Vietnam. 

Thlrteen-man  crews,  including  two  Viet- 
namese in  each  craft  are  assisting  inshore 
Task  Porce  115  of  naval  operations  against 
infiltration  of  men,  weapons  and  supplies 
from  Vletcong. 

Nine  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  began 
working  in  the  area  on  July  18,  and  eight 
more  arrived  last  Thursday,  manned  by  spe- 
cially trained  combat  groups  who  also  have 
a  background  of  law  enforcement  and  board- 
ing  operations. 

TO  use  governors  island 

Early  last  week,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  about  to  Jcdn  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  approving  Ad- 
miral Roland's  request  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  take  over  Governors  Island.  A  source 
close  to  the  committee  said  approval  "prob- 
ably  would  be  annoimced  within  2  weeks." 

The  plan  calls  for  transfer  of  the  service's 
14  schools  from  Groton,  Conn.,  where  about 
1,000  men  are  trained  In  various  phases  of 
duty  after  they  complete  their  4-month  basic 
indoctrination  at  recruiting  centers  In  Cape 
May,  N.J.,  and  Alameda,  Calif. 

The  transfer,  scheduled  for  next  June,  also 
would  shift  all  of  the  Coast  Guard's  opera- 
tions In  the  Customs  House  to  the  173-acre 
Island,  which  the  1st  Army  has  been  ordered 
to  evacuate  by  next  JiUy  1  under  the  econ- 
omy plan  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  last  November. 

In  addition,  the  Coiist  Guard  base  at  the 
Battery,  and  the  7-acre  repair  base  at  St. 
George,  S.I.,  would  be  declared  excess,  ex- 
cept that  the  cutter  service  provided  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  such  Government  personnel 
as  Public  Health  and  Customs  Inspectors 
who  meet  inbound  ships  would  be  continued 
from  the  Battery.  The  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy at  New  London,  Oorm.,  would  remain 
there. 

adding  ftve  icebreakers 

While  blueprints  for  what  a  spokesman 
said  would  be  one  of  the  largest  peacetime 
operations  In  Coast  Guard  history  were  being 
completed  at  Port  Jay  on  Governors  Island, 
the  service  received  word  last  week  that  its 
Icebreaker  fleet  of  fotir  ships  would  be  aug- 
mented with  five  others.  The  Navy  an- 
nounced that  the  vessels  woiUd  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coast  Guard  during  the  next 
16  months. 

In  addition  to  icebreakers,  the  Coast  Guard 
operates  more  than  300  other  oceangoing 
craft  and  160  rotary  wing  and  fixed-wing 
aircraft  that  patrol  the  continental  coast  and 
other  U.S.  territories.  Aids  to  navigation- 
ranging  from  a  variety  of  buoys  to  atom- 
powered  lighthouses  and  lightships— num- 
ber 42,000. 

The  service  also  operates  the  Nation's  lar- 
gest square-rigged  sailing  ship,  the  295 -foot 
training  barque  Eagle.  This  anniversary 
year  the  white-hulled  vessel  will  not  visit 
European  ports  as  It  has  done  In  years  past. 
Rather,  Its  22  sails — half  an  acre  of  canvas- 
will  carry  the  three-masted  ship  with  350 
cadets.  50  officers  and  265  enlisted  men  on 
a  12,600-mlle  cruise  south,  touching  at 
Miami,  Balboa,  Panama,  Acapulco,  and  ports 
on  the  West  Coast. 

VlrtviaUy  none  of  the  Coast  Guard's  an- 
niversary anouncements  look  back;  they  arc 
concerned  with  the  future  of  the  service 
with  emphasis  on  modernization,  in  contrast 
to  the  quiet  origin  of  the  service,  founded  by 
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Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasxiry. 

Back  in  1790,  he  authorized  eetablish- 
ment  of  the  revenue  cutter  service,  which 
operated  10  light,  fast  60-foot,  two-masted 
schooners,  to  keep  an  eye  on  sailing  ships 
carrying  dutiable  cargoes. 

During  the  next  decade.  Admiral  Roland 
said,  the  Coast  Guard  will  augment  its 
strength  with  36  cutters,  each  378-feet-long; 
29  cutters  of  the  210-foot  class,  and  long- 
range  twin  turbine  helicopters. 

NORTHERN    SEAS   STUDIED 

Oceanographic  vessels,  which  disseminate 
findings  of  little-known  waters  throughout 
the  world,  wiU  ply  the  remote  Barents  and 
Kara  seas,  north  of  Norway  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  service's  annual  ice  patrol,  now  In  Its 
50th  year  of  operation,  has  taken  on  the 
task  of  marine  research  m  addition  to  its 
primary  purpose  of  warning  world  shipping 
of  floating  icebergs  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

This  year  Coast  Guard  scientists  will 
conduct  studies  from  Greenland  to  Iceland, 
and  from  Iceland  to  the  Orkney  Islands, 
and  will  study  the  interchange  of,  and  ef- 
fect of,  currents  between  the  Norwegian 
Sea,  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Denmark  Strait. 

Search  and  rescue  statistics  emphasize  the 
immensity  of  the  Job  done  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  Last  year,  for  example,  about  3,000 
persons  were  saved  and  the  value  of  rescued 
abips  and  cargoes  soared  to  a  record  $3.1 
billion — "five  times  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Coast  Guard,"  Admiral  Roland  noted. 

The  service  also  made  5,664  inspections  of 
merchant  ships,  conducted  27,886  miscel- 
laneous inspections  and  reviewed  36,605 
merchant-vessel  construction  plans. 

RECORD    KEPT    OP    SHIPS   AT    SEA 

At  the  Customs  House  on  Bowling  Green, 
the  lights  on  the  seventh  fioor  are  always 
on.  There,  the  Coast  Guard  maintains  a 
location-at-sea  record  of  nearly  7,000  ships 
of  62  countries  in  a  set  of  electronic  brains — 
the  Automated  Merchant  Vessel  Reporting 
System — that  makes  it  possible  for  a  ship 
in  distress  to  be  reached  quickly  by  other 
ships  in  a  wide  range  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Soon  the  program  will  be  extended  to  the 
Pacific. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  Coast  Guard  said  last  week 
that  the  service  soon  would  ask  Congress 
for  a  new  ceiling  on  the  size  of  the  force. 

"Right  now,  with  26,832  enlisted  men  and 
4,425  officers,  we  are  700  under  o\ir  autbw- 
Ized  complement,"  he  remarked,  "but  with 
five  Icebreakers  coming  to  us  from  the  Navy, 
plus  other  expansion  plans,  we  will  require 
well  over  1,200  more  men." 

He  made  this  observation  about  half  an 
hour  after  President  Johnson's  report  to  the 
Nation  on  Wednesday,  calling  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  monthly  draft  from  17,000  to 
35,000. 


The  World  Population  Explosion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agony 
of  the  population  explosion  strikes  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  It  strikes  par- 
ticularly those  of  low  Income  and  low 
education  who  can  least  afford  It.   Many 


of  our  citizens  do  not  know  that  family 
planning  is  possible.  Many  of  our 
citizens  find  ttiey  have  more  chil- 
dren than  they  can  adequately  support 
and  care  for.  The  Planned  Parenthood 
Foundation  estimates  that  9  out  of  every 
10  Impoverished  women  still  lack  medi- 
cal advice  on  family  planning. 

The  third  article  of  the  series  "Our 
Crowded  Earth,"  by  Jean  M.  White,  cur- 
rently running  In  the  Washington  Post, 
explores  the  population  explosion  here 
at  home: 

Our  Crowded  Bahth — III:  Heaviest  Burden 
Faio^s  on  Poor 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

The  woman  was  worn  beyond  her  30  years. 

She  had  come  to  a  planned  parenthood 
clinic  in  Chicago  after  the  eighth  child  had 
almost  cost  her  life.  She  never  had  heard  of 
birth  control,  she  had  told  the  doctor  in  the 
county  hospital  who  warned  her  to  stop 
having  children  after  the  seventh  pregnancy 
proved  a  complicated  one. 

The  family  represents  a  salvage  operation 
for  society.    Welfare  aid  helps  them  survive. 

HOME    ABOVE   STORE 

They  live  above  a  vacant  store  in  the  Chi- 
cago Humboldt  Park  area.  Peeling  plaster 
constantly  chips  down.  When  the  people 
upstairs  use  the  bathroom,  water  drips 
through  the  ceiling.  Some  of  the  children 
have  been  bitten  by  rats,  so  the  family  now 
has  added  a  cat. 

The  husband,  a  bricklayer  of  sopts,  has 
had  some  bad  luck  with  work  accidents. 
Now  it's  his  back.    His  work  record  is  spotty. 

The  oldest  child,  a  12 -year-old,  already  is 
behind  in  school. 

Overpopulation  Is  not  Jxist  an  abstraction. 
It  affects  the  lives  of  people.  A  family  can 
be  overpopulated  as  well  as  a  nation. 

And  it's  not  Just  a  matter  of  buying  a  re- 
frigerator of  having  more  clothes.  It's  the 
relations  among  a  hiisand  and  wife  and  their 
children.  It  Is  the  hopes  parents  have  that 
their  children  will  get  a  little  better  chance 
m  life  than  they  did. 

Another  visitor  to  planned  parenthood  in 
Chicago  is  the  wife  of  a  factory  worker. 

She  hopes  her  boys  can  go  to  college.  The 
family  has  four  children,  14,  11,  and  twins 
6.  The  husband  and  wife  started  to  plan 
their  family  almost  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  wife  has  been  taking  the  pill  tm  4  years. 
But  It  didnt  always  work  out  the  way 
expected. 

The  third  birth  vras  planned,  but  not  the 
twins. 

"There's  a  limit  to  planning,  isn't  there?" 
the  mother  observed  wryly. 

This  Negro  family  of  six  has  been  living 
in  a  housing  project  for  more  than  10  years. 
With  savings,  boosted  by  the  mother's  sea- 
sonal work,  they  have  bought  a  $16,200  three- 
bedroom  house  In  the  southwest  section  of 
Chicago. 

The  practice  of  family  planning — or  non- 
practice — has  profoundly  influenced  the  lives 
of  these  two  families. 

Tape  recordings  with  Chicago  slum  moth- 
ers show  they  want  the  same  things  for  their 
children  that  all  mothers  want — a  happy 
childhood,  schooling,  training  for  a  good  Job, 
a  little  more  pleasant  life  in  the  next 
generation. 

"But  often  the  poor  are  denied  the  basic 
human  right  of  freedom  to  limit  family  size," 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  concluded 
in  its  recent  study  ai  the  growth  of  US. 
population. 

The  poor  family,  like  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world,  bears  the  heaviest  burden  of  over- 
population. 

"Indeed,  the  burden  of  unwanted  children 


among  the  impoverished  and  uneducated 
mothers  In  the  United  Ettates  is  much  like 
that  experienced  by  mothers  In  imderdevel- 
oped  countries,"  says  Dr.  William  D.  McElroy. 
professor  at  biology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  chairman  of  the  academy's  com- 
mittee on  population. 

"No  family,"  the  report  emphasizes,  "should 
bie  fated  through  poverty  or  ignorance  to 
have  children  they  do  not  want  and  cannot 
care  for." 

But  9  out  of  every  10  impoverished  women 
still  lack  medical  advice  on  family  planning, 
according  to  Planned  Parenthood  estimates. 
More  than  280,000  women  came  to  its  clinics 
for  help  last  year,  and  another  200,000  prob- 
ably got  assistance  through  tax-supported 
hospitals  CH-  health  and  welfare  programs. 
But  this  only  touched  the  siirface  of  the  5 
million  women  between  18  and  44  in  the  low- 
income  groups. 

Polls  have  shown  most  Americans,  slightly 
more  than  8  of  10,  think  birth  control  advice 
should  be  made  available  to  anyone  who 
wants  it.  Two  years  ago  only  53  percent  of 
the  Catholics  interviewed  felt  this  way.  A 
recent  Gallup  survey  reported  It  Is  now  78 
percent. 

It  Is  true  that  the  bigger  families  of  the 
poor  have  little  statistical  effect  on  the  na- 
tional birth  rate  or  the  basic  population 
growth  of  the  United  States.  But  the  30- 
year-old  Chicago  mother  struggling  with  her 
large  family  isn't  worried  about  statistics. 

DEPTH    OF    PROBLEM 

Does  the  United  States,  with  its  farm  siu*- 
pluses,  booming  economy,  and  affluence,  have 
a  real  population  problem? 

Population  pressures  are  all  around  us 
in  everyday  life — ^the  motorist  caught  in  a 
traffic  Jam,  the  taxpayer  whoee  school  levies 
go  up  every  2  or  3  years,  the  campers  who 
find  they  should  have  made  their  reserva- 
tion in  a  national  park  2  yean  ago,  the 
parents  trying  to  get  a  son  into  college. 

Of  course,  it's  all  too  easy  and  simple  to 
blame  everything  on  population. 

It  certainly  doesn't  cause  all  poverty,  tin- 
employment.  Juvenile  crime,  pollution,  and 
congestion.  But  it  certainly  1b  complicating 
urban  living  in  America. 

TROUBLX   PRXDICTQ) 

John  D.  Rockefeller  m  is  one  who  sees 
peculation  problems  for  the  United  States. 

"In  metropolitan  city  and  subiu-ban  vil- 
lage," he  says,  "population  growth  Is  already 
severely  challenging  our  ability  to  maintain 
and  expand  the  community  institutions  and 
public  facilities  that  contribute  so  much  to 
the  quality  of  our  way  of  life." 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  head  of  the  Popvdation 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Chf- 
cago,  is  even  more  blunt  and  sweeplngly 
specific: 

"Americans  are  paying  an  increasing  high 
price  for  high  fertility — as  measured  in  hu- 
man as  well  as  financial  coets.  Vrozn  now 
on,  it  wlU  worsen  the  VS.  xmemployment 
problem,  greatly  Increase  the  magnitude  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  exacerbate  race  ten- 
sions. Inundate  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  greatly  Increase  traffic  tie-upe  and 
urban  congestion,  and  make  our  represent- 
ative governmental  system  Increasingly 
ponderous  and  restrictive." 

UNITED    STATES   OUTPACING    OTHERS 

Bigger  emd  better  has  always  been  a  slogan 
of  the  American  style  of  living. 

Our  rate  of  population  growth — and  unem- 
ployment and  public  dependency — are  among 
the  highest  of  aU  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world. 

With  a  population  of  190  mlllion-plus  to- 
day, the  United  States  is  growing  at  a  rate 
around  1.6  percent — double  that  of  most 
Western  European  nations.  At  this  pace, 
there  will  prot>ably  be  350  miUion  of  us  by 
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of  the  century — Just  35  years  away. 

than  a  centxiries,  the  United  States 
the  present  world  population  of 

on  If  this  growth  rate  continues. 
V  four  out  of  five  of  us  will  be  living 
centers.    Right  now  the  northeast 
from  Boston  to  WashingttMi  is  one 

nost  densely  populated  strips  of  land 

rorld. 

the  gloomiest  of  the  population  ex- 
v^ould  say  the  United  States  won't  be 

support  its  growing  population  over 
decades  or  even  century.  But  only 
optimistic  think  we  can  absorb  this 

without  danger  to  the  amenities  of 

erred  way  of  life. 

VIZW   or   OEMOCKAPHER 

♦ur   renewed   enthusiasm   for   child- 

and  having  children,  we  may  have 

created  a  situation  which  wUl 

tAose  children  to  live  at  a  substantially 

Iqvel  of  comfort  and  sectirlty  than  was 

by  the  people  that  bore  them,"  says 

J.  Bogue,  population  expert  and  dl- 

the  Conmiunlty  and  Family  Study 

it  the  University  of  Chicago. 

is  a  demographer  who  often  leaves 

to  work  with  people, 

Jc^ed  planned  parenthood  In  an  in- 

blrth-control   campaign  in   Chicago 

^ghborhoods,  ptishlng  mass  distrlbu- 

Information.     A    study    found    the 

accompanied  by  a  25  percent  de- 

the  birth  rate  from  1960  to  1964. 

,  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States 

slowly  declining  the  last  few  years. 

the  niunber  of  births  is  expected  to 

ow  4  million  for  the  first  time  since 

birth  rate  is  down  from  a  high  of 

per  1,000  In   1947  to  about  20  per 

The  alltlme  low  was  a  little  over  16.6 
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SBCOIfD-STAGE    BABT    BOOM? 

may  be  only  a  momentary  breath - 
For   those   babies   of   the   post- 
n  baby  boom  are  now  on  the 
of   marriages   and   their   family- 
years.    This  could  set  off  a  second - 

boom. 

teclslons  of  this  year's  brides  and  the 

ahead  will  determine  the  rate  of 

growth  lor  the  United   States, " 

C.  Cook,  president  of  the  Popu- 

Bleference  Bureau. 

q  lestlon.  Cook  emphasizes,  is  whether 
new  brides  will  choose  the  two- 
family  fashion  of  a  generation 
three-to-four  style  of  the  1950'8. 
7  million  girls  between  18  and  21 
a  va^t  potential  oif  motherhood, 
ago  there  were  only  4.7  million 
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HEAVIZS  TAX  BURDEN 

often  have  eyed  the  baby  in 
a  future  bill-paying  con- 


3ut  recently  some  have  been  warning 

growth  Is  not  an  automatic 

to  prosperity.     For  one  thing,   it 

taxes  to  provide  public  services 

who  represents  a  net  increase 


.  not  the  unwanted  child  is  the 
of  population  growth   in  the 
States,     some     demographers     are 
iing. 

the  vogue  for  a  bigger  family  has 
couples  to  make  a  conscious  choice 
three  or  four  children  instead  of 
most  workers  in  the  field  of  family 
think  we  should  tackle  the  problem 
inwasted  child  first.  They  don't 
t«U  a  couple  how  many  children 
hey  emphasize. 

F.    Guttmacher,    {H'esldent    of 
Parenthood-WOTld  Population,  puts 
w^y: 

couple  should   have  the  right  to 

thelnuznber  of  chUdrm  they  want,  love, 

care  for.    We  want  to  make  preg- 

poeltive    choice    rather    than    a 

>ne." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greek 
Order  of  St.  Dennis  of  Zante  is  the 
counterpart  in  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Order  of 
Malta.  Its  history  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
histort  op  the  sovereign  greek  order  of 

St.     Dennis     of     Zante     (St.     John     of 

Jerusalem,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Rhodes) 

The  Greek  Order  of  St.  Dennis  of  Zante. 
one  of  the  oldest  surviving  orders  of  knight- 
hood, Orthodox  sister  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
is  sovereigrn  and  International.  Its  story  is 
of  dramatic  interest  to  all. 

Legend  relates  that  Zakynthlan  warriors, 
precursors  of  the  knightly  order,  followed 
Jason  and  his  Argonauts  In  the  quest  for  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  1207  B.C.  under  Laertes, 
son  of  Arkeislos. 

Homer,  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  Informs 
us  that  they  aided  Ulysses  with  men  and  12 
ships  in  the  Trojan  punitive  expeditions. 

Factual  evidence  in  Zante  shows  that  after 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  converted  the  island  to 
Christianity  in  AX>.  33,  the  order  was  con- 
secrated to  her  memory. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  men  of  Zante 
seem  to  have  led  a  vigorous  life,  actively  par- 
ticipating in  local  and  national  affairs  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Under  the  Romans,  the  island  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Provice  of  Epirus.  With  the  di- 
vision of  the  Empire,  Zante  came  under  the 
rule  of  Byzantium  until  it  was  annexed  by 
the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily.  At  this  time, 
the  Segur  family  (later  hellenized  to  "Si- 
gouros")  came  into  prominence. 

In  1096.  Christendom  embarked  upon  the 
pious  venture  of  the  liberation  of  the  Holy 
Places  from  the  infldel.  The  Zakynthians, 
under  the  leadership  of  Favius  Segur,  chief 
of  the  knights,  dedicated  the  Order  to  St. 
John,  Patron  of  the  Crusades,  at  Kalipado, 
and  joined  Christ's  host  in  this  hallowed 
mission. 

Following  the  fall  of  Palestine  In  1291, 
several  orders  disintegrated.  Some  became 
extinct,  others  moved  to  Ehirope.  A  section 
of  the  Knights  of  Zante,  separated  by  dog- 
matic differences  from  their  western  breth- 
ren, as  well  as  by  personal  rivalries  and 
ambitions,  retximed  home  and  applied 
themselves  entirely  to  charitable  works. 
The  majority  of  the  orthodox  knights,  how- 
ever, clinging  to  the  original  ideals,  shared 
the  lot  of  their  sister  order  through  Cj^rus 
(1292-1305),  and  Rhodes,  which  they  con- 
quered and  occupied  in  1310.  The  order 
was  recognized  by  all  nations  as  sovereign, 
a  qualification  which  it  has  retained  to  the 
present  day,  thus  becoming  a  subject  of 
international  law. 

The  loss  of  Rhodes  to  the  Turks  in  1522, 
found  the  order  homeless  once  more,  until 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  granted  the  island 
of  Malta  to  the  order  in  1530. 

Meanwhile,  the  Knights  of  Zante  (of  St. 
John  at  Jerusalem,  of  Cyprus  and  of 
Rhodes),  weary  of  wandering  and  aimless 
adventure,  recalled  the  Island  home  of  their 
ancestors  and  returned  to  Zante  where,  wel- 
comed by  their  blood  relatives  of  the  order, 
they  settled  permanently  on  lands  given  to 
the  order  in  perpetuity  at  Kalipado  by  the 
most  serene  Republic  of  Venice,  "In  per- 
petual feud,  noble  and  free,  vrlth  their 
jurisdiction,  the  sirnple  and  mixed  full  power 
and  all  the  faculties,  privileges  and  preroga- 


tives belonging  to  them."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  at  this  time,  that  Michael  Vour^ 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  grand  master 
was  one  of  their  leaders.  He  was  the  thini 
son  of  this  historic  Byzantine  family,  Dukes 
of  Antloch,  who  had  followed  the  fortuna 
of  the  crusades  since  their  Inception. 

Although  the  order  still  carried  out  some 
military  duties,  its  activities  were  chiefly 
eleemosynary.  However,  the  knights  were 
always  alert  to  do  battle  with  the  sword 
where  danger  threatened  their  home,  or 
Christ's  holy  faith.  Thus  we  find  them  side 
by  side  with  their  western  brothers  again 
at  Lepanto,  defending  Europe  against  tlie 
Islamic  onslaught  in  1571.  This  Christian 
solidarity  and  ecumenical  spirit  between  the 
sister  orders  was  reborn  In  America  recently 
On  December  20,  1963,  history  kept  a  ren- 
dezvous, when  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Stalnt  Dennis  was  presented  to  His  Emi- 
nence, Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  Grand 
Protector  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, in  Boston,  and  to  His  Eminence,  Fran- 
cis Cardinal  Spellman,  Grand  Protector  of 
the  Order  of  Malta  (St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes)  on  February  26,  1964 
in  New  York. 

When  the  blessed  St.  Dennis  was  can- 
onized by  the  Greek  Church  in  1703,  Zante 
proclaimed  him  its  tutelary  saint  in  place 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  knights 
changed  the  Rose  of  Rhodes  on  their  es- 
cutcheon to  the  Hyacinth  of  Zante,  con- 
secrating the  order  to  his  blessed  memory 
and  renaming  it  "The  Sovereign  Greek  Order 
of  St.  Dennis  of  Zante,"  dedicating  their 
lives  to  the  worthy  cause  of  charity  and 
Christian  piety.  In  accordance  with  his  ex- 
ample and  teaching.  Under  the  saint's 
spiritual  legacy,  protection  and  blessing,  the 
order's  good  work  prospered  and  flourished, 
relieving  the  distressed  and  comforting  the 
unfortunate.  Commanderies  were  estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  Europe  propagating 
the  chivalric  tradition. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  chapter  in  the 
New  World  in  1781  failed  because  of  the  or- 
der's constitution  of  aristocratic  knighthood 
and  of  religious  background.  Popular  feel- 
ing in  the  new  Republic  Indicated  that  "such 
appointments  were  entirely  out  of  place  in 
America  and  even  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  if  not  also  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,"  a  feeling  that  persisted  in 
the  United  States  as  late  as  the  early  part 
of  the  20th  century. 

Universal  turbulence,  social  changes,  and 
the  upheavals  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
brought  about  a  period  of  disruption,  caxia- 
ing  the  order  to  become  dormant  except  for 
a  brief  ref^ite  during  the  Russian  occupe- 
tlon  of  Zante  in  1798,  when  Czar  Paul  I.  only 
Orthodox  reigning  monarch,  was  proclaimed 
"Grand  Protector." 

By  the  good  grace  of  God,  the  order  was 
officially  revived  in  the  United  States  on  April 
29,  1953.  imder  an  act  of  Congress  and  the 
auspices  of  the  International  American  In- 
stitute of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Wondrous  indeed  are  the  wsiys  of  all-seeing 
Providence.  •  •  •  On  August  12,  1953,  a  rue- 
ful day  for  Zante,  stark  tragedy  stalked  the 
island.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  furies  of  Hell 
had  been  let  loose  on  the  unfortunate  land. 
A  catastrophe  unparalleled  in  magnitude,  a 
tragedy  unprecedented  In  Intensity  struck 
tMs  fair  land  of  gentle  people,  flowers  and 
music.  Inundation,  an  all-shattering  earth- 
quake and  a  10-day  horrendous  flre  all  but 
obliterated  this  legendary  home  of  Grecian 
culture  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  dire 
calamity  left  death,  destruction  and  smolder- 
ing ruin  In  Its  dismal  trail,  40,000  souls  were 
reduced  to  total  want.  The  toll  was  appal- 
ling In  human  lives  as  well  as  destruction  of 
property.  Nothing  remained  erect  on  the 
Island  except  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Dennis, 
symbolic  ray  of  salvation. 

Mother  Greece,  her  economy  shattered  by 
the    recent   Communist-inspired    civil    war, 
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which  flayed  this  gallant  bastion  of  democ- 
racy, could  do  little  to  help.  All  eyes  turned 
to  America,  hope  of  hiunanity.  It  was  then 
that  the  Saint  again  performed  another 
miracle  for  his  beloved  Zante.  The  venerable 
Leonldas  ZoLs,  official  historian  of  the  Island 
and  for  half  a  century  keeper  of  the  munici- 
pal archives,  while  sorting  some  singed  manu- 
scripts retrieved  from  the  flames,  came  across 
the  correspondence  of  Count  Theodore  Caesar 
Ixjgothetis  who  headed  a  contingent  of 
Zakynthlan  volunteers  In  the  American  Rev- 
olution. At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Zois. 
Count  Phoklon  Logothetls,  an  hereditary 
commander  of  the  order  and  descendant  of 
Count  Theodore  Logothetls.  appealed  to  Dr. 
Pericles  Voultsos  of  New  York,  scion  of  the 
Vourtzls  family  of  Kalipado,  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Island's  history.  In  a  dramatic 
appeal  to  help  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Upon 
Dr.  Voultzls*  acceptance  of  this  responsibil- 
ity, he  was  elected  Grand  Master  ad  Vilam  of 
this  historic  Order.  Upon  his  subsequent 
visit  to  the  island  in  1954,  he  was  annointed 
and  officially  Installed  In  a  resplendent  cere- 
mony at  the  St.  Dennis*  Cathedral  In  Zante, 
attended  by  Church,  lay  dignitaries,  heredi- 
tary knights  of  the  Order  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment officials. 

The  new  Grand  Master  sounded  the 
clarion  call  to  duty.  The  Knights  of  the 
Order,  aware  of  their  obligation,  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Girding  themselves  to  the  enor- 
mous task,  they  rallied  round  the  unfurled 
battle  banner  of  St.  Dennis  and  In  the 
humble  spirit  of  Christian  dedication,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
island.  The  results  of  the  12-year  period  of 
our  endeavor  are  self-evident.  Our  deeds  are 
there  for  the  world  to  see,  for  others  to  fol- 
low. 

Zante,  Pearl  of  the  Ionian,  like  the  mythi- 
cal phoenix  reborn  from  the  ashes  of  de- 
struction, shines  bright  under  azure  Grecian 
skies  once  more.  The  Order  of  St.  Dennis, 
this  most  ancient  and  historic  order  of 
Christian  compassion  and  depository  of 
chivalric  heritage,  is  indeed  proud  of  its 
contribution.  The  knights,  heirs  to  a  his- 
torical and  sacred  tradition,  have  proven  their 
mettle;  the  humane  endeavors  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Greek  Order  of  St.  Dennis  of  Zante 
are  outstanding  as  an  example  of  compas- 
sion and  understanding;  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion to  all  people  in  promoting  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Paladins  of  the  forlorn,  ever 
alert  for  more  vistas  of  human  misery  to 
conquer,  they  will  always  continue  to  serve 
mankind  In  need.  These  heroes  of  charity, 
representing.  In  this  day  and  age,  chivalry 
and  the  romantic  Idealism  of  medieval 
Imighthood,  in  their  dignity  and  extraor- 
dinary valor,  are  content  with  the  good 
Samaritan  reward  and  live  by  the  Good 
Book.  "Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger;  for 
ye  were  strangers  In  the  land  of  Egypt." 


Our  Stand  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
all  those  who  advocate  we  back  down  In 
Vietnam,  who  believe  that  the  price  of 
standing  up  to  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  is  too  high,  I  commend 
for  their  deep  contemplation  the  words 
which  appeared  In  the  Williamston, 
Mich.,  Enterprise  on  July  28,  written  by 
a  young  man  who  is  actually  on  the  firing 
line  in  this  war-torn  country.    Ron  Ea- 


ton. YNSN,  Is  serving  aboard  the  USS 
Midway,  he  la  not  writing  from  a  com- 
fortable home  or  office  In  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  his  whole 
life  Is  centered  on  serving  his  country 
regardless  of  the  sacrifice  and  he  Is 
proud  of  what  he  is  doing.  But  his  Job 
is  being  made  more  difficult  by  the  reali- 
zation that  some  Americans  question 
whether  what  he  is  doing  Is  worthwhile. 

While  in  Vietnam  In  June  on  an  as- 
signment for  the  Special  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee,  I  talked  with 
hundreds  of  men  and  everywhere  I  heard 
the  same  thing,  ovu:  military  mission  In 
Vietnam  seemed  very  clear  to  them. 

I  urge  everyone  to  read  the  comments 
of  this  sailor  who  sees  his  duty  to  protect 
our  freedom  and  intends  to  do  his  part 
to  keep  faith  with  our  ideals.  His  let- 
ter should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  Amer- 
icans: 

Dear  Sni:  I  realize  how  busy,  and  I  also 
realize  that  this  wUl  probably  never  see 
your  paper,  but,  I  don't  know  how  William- 
ston Is  reacting  about  our  actions  In  Viet- 
nam, but  I  have  heard  about  Michigan  State 
University  and  the  sit-ins  and  teach-ins 
which  have  been  going  on,  and  it  makes 
me  disgusted  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  men 
aboard  Midway. 

I  feel  that  these  people  Just  don't  realize 
what  they  are  doing,  or  else  they  are  doing 
It  Just  to  be  "part  of  the  gang."  I  know, 
for  when  I  was  attending  Williamston  High 
School,  from  1959-63,  I  also  did  things  that 
I  really  didn't  have  reason  to  do.  Just  to 
be  part  of  the  gang.  What  these  people 
don't  realize  is  that  they  are  Just  lowering 
the  men's  morale,  who  are  over  here  fighting 
for  a  cause  that  they  believe  in,  and  if  it's 
one  thing  that  we  need  it  is  morale. 

I  for  one,  and  I  know  that  many  are  with 
me,  feel  that  this  mission  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  us  and  Vietnam.  If  we  were  to  let 
the  Commxinists  have  Vietnam,  then  they 
would  feel  that  they  were  obligated  to  keep 
on  going  and  eventually  take  everything  that 
they  could  get  their  hands  on,  and  we 
wouldn't  do  a  thing  about  it,  because  they 
have  seen  us  pull  out,  and  where  would  the 
United  States  be  placed  in  the  minds  of 
the  people?  The  people  of  Vietnam  right 
now  have  confidence,  which  they  never  had 
before,  and  they  are  realizing  that  we  are 
there  to  help  them,  and  they  are  doing 
better  than  ever. 

At  present  Midtoay  has  been  on  the  coast 
of  Vietnam  since  April  9,  1965.  We  have 
had  at-sea  periods  of  better  than  30  days 
each  time.  We  have  hardly  had  any  Ubert^, 
and  our  morales  are  low.  We  have  given 
air  support  to  the  Vietnamese,  plus  the  vari- 
ous missions  concerning  bombing  of  bridges 
that  are  vital  to  the  Vietcong  for  transpor- 
tation. Communist  concentrations,  and  many 
other  things  that  I  cannot  mention. 

So  far  we  have  been  successful,  but  if  we 
do  not  have  the  people  behind  us,  we  feel 
that  we  are  Just  doing  something  that  is  no 
avail,  but  Lf  the  people  would  get  behind 
us  and  give  us  some  kind  of  support  and 
stop  all  of  this  "hogwash"  of  sit-ins,  teach- 
ins  and  so  forth,  that  we  could  do  a  better 
Job  and  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  men  that  are  keeping  the  freedom  and 
liberty  for  our  loved  ones  and  families  in  the 
great  United  States  of  America. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  a  very  well  put 
together  letter,  or  opinMn,  but  at  least  I 
have  got  it  off  my  mind.  Maybe  you  can  get 
some  action  from  the  people,  I  hope  so. 

Thank  you  tar  your  most  valuable  time. 
I  am 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Ron  Eaton, 
YNSN  U.S.  Navy.  VS.S.  Midway   (CVA- 
41) 


Fortu  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

of  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
majiy  things  that  President  Lyndcm 
Johnson  and  Abe  Fortas,  tlxe  President's 
nominee  for  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court 
bench,  have  in  common  is  an  uncom- 
monly short  period  of  military  service  in 
World  War  n. 

Lyndon  Johnson  jumped  in  and  out 
of  uniform  in  about  7  months.  Fortas 
apparently  made  the  change  in  consider- 
ably less  time. 

The  "Inside  Washington"  newspaper 
column,  written  by  the  veteran  cor- 
respondents, Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott,  sheds  some  interesting  light  on 
the  subject.    It  is  reproduced  herewith: 

iNsms  Washington 
(By  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paxil  Scott) 

Washington,  August  4,  1965. — ^Members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  who  will 
pass  on  Abe  Fortas'  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt,  are  evincing  much  curiosity 
about  a  singular  omission  In  his  lengthy, 
self-written  biography. 

While  meticulously  listing  every  public 
and  private  Job  he  has  ever  held  and  nu- 
merovLS  other  details,  there  Is  not  a  single 
word  about  his  World  War  11  Navy  service. 

Similarly,  President  Johnson,  who  left  Con- 
gress to  enter  the  Navy  and  proudly  wears 
the  Silver  Star  Decoration  on  his  lapel,  also 
was  mute  about  the  military  service  of  his 
choice  for  a  seat  on  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  land.  While  glowingly  acclaiming  Fortas 
as  a  "scholar,  profound  thinker,  lawyer  at 
superior  ability,  hiunane  and  deeply  com- 
passionate •  •  •  champion  of  our  liberties," 
the  President  said  nothing  about  his  being 
a  veteran. 

In  each  instance,  this  remarkable  silence 
was  no  oversight.  There  was  very  good  rea- 
son for  It. 

Fortas'  World  War  n  naval  service  lasted 
less  than  2  months — 29  days  of  which  he 
spent  as  a  perambulatory  patient  in  the  hos- 
pital of  a  New  York  training  camp  under- 
going tests  and  examinations. 

Their  verdict  was  that  he  had  an  "ar- 
rested case  of  ocular  tuberculosis" — and  was 
forthvrlth  discharged. 

Fortas  Immediately  resumed  his  oflBce  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  welcoming  him  back,  the  late  Secretary 
Harold  Ickes  proclaimed  that  a  recurrence 
of  Fortas'  eye  ailment  "might  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  most  serious  permanent 
results."  In  the  22  years  since  then,  there 
Is  no   known  record   of  such  a  recturence. 

In  those  two  decades,  Fortas  has  become 
a  multimillionaire,  the  key  partner  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  infiuentlal  law  firms 
in  Washington — and  at  55,  still  does  not  wear 
glasses. 

TRANSIENT  AFPRKNTICE  SEAMAN 

A  storm  of  caustic  congressional  and  press 
criticism  was  largely  behind  Fortas'  enlist- 
ment In  the  Navy  on  October  29,  1943. 

But  the  3S-year-old  married  but  childless 
New  Dealer  was  barely  sworn  In  when  he 
was  out  again.  On  that  same  day,  he  was 
placed  on  Inactive  status  and  named  head 
of  a  mlBston  oi  the  Petroleum  Reserves 
Corporation  to  make  a  study  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  situation. 

Fortas  explained  he  accepted  this  assign- 
ment "because  it  was  of  national  Importance, 


A433) 


and  wllii  the  understanding  that  It  would 
be  quickly  completed  so  (he)  could  enter 
the  Na'  y." 

A  WO  rld-known   newspaper  reported   this 
remarki  ble  episode  as  follows  : 

Portas,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
wae  In  the  Kavy  today — for  a  few 
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for  a  series  of  examinations  and 
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ITO    CHAin» 


Fortas 


(nee  Carcrfyn  Agger)    has  no 
of  giving  up  her  highly  lucrative 


member  of  her  husband's  law  firm, 

a  leading  tax  specialist,  heads  the 

tak  division  of  some  50  attorneys  and 

accounts  nts.    They  occupy  an  office  building 

(  wn  opposite  her  husband's  office. 

Fortas,  "I  have  been  In  the  law 

1,  and  1  dont  expect  to  give  It  up 

-  should  I?" 


make  her  the  first  wife  In  Su- 

C4urt  history  sM:tlveIy  practicing  law 

husband  Is  on  the  august  bench — 

;ax  cases,  among  others. 

F  irtas  Is  a  cigar  smoker;  short  thin 

public,  large  fat  ones   in  private. 

anB  slim,  she  enjoys  cooking  and  loves 

X   dishes.     But    she    watches    her 

:£  refully,  and  diets  frequently  to  keep 


her  husband  are  poodle  lovers;  now 
DaUas  and  Misty. 

MXAKTNG   NEW    GBOUNO 


A  multimillionaire 
man  evei 
addition 
very  val\4&ble 


.  Fortas  Is  the  wealthiest 
named  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
to  having  the  principal  Interest  in 
able  realty  holdings  In  a  booming 
Washlnglan  business  section,  he  Is  also  an 
officer  ai  d  director  of  a  nimiber  of  large 
corjwratlfns.  among  them  Greatamerlca 
Airways,  Franklin  Life  Insur- 
Madlson  National  Bank,  Federated 
Stores,  Sucrest  Corp.  Fortas 
t  bue  first  Justice  to  own  a  $28,500 
R05  OS,  which  he  drives  himself.  Prior 
api  ointment,  he  parked  It  occasionally 
of  his  office  building,  a  one-time 
I  block  from  Oonnecticut  Avenue. 
bpfore  he  was  named  to  the  bench, 
bought  a  $250,000,  15-room  resl- 
3eorgetown  opposite  historic  Dum- 
I  Iks,  famed  estate  dating  back  to 
Imes.  Their  new  home  is  being 
extensive!  f  refurblsbed. 


Through  his  iong  and  close  ties  with 
President  Johnson,  Fortas  has  influenced  a 
nimiber  of  key  appointments,  foremost 
among  them  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
and  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Ctohen,  former  member  of  the  Fortas  law 
firm.  Before  Fortas  was  named  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  White  House  Insiders  were 
saying  he  had  been  consulted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Gold- 
berg's selecUon  as  U.N.  Ambassador.  If  this 
is  true,  he  had  a  hand  in  opening  the  way 
for  his  being  named  to  Goldberg's  seat  on 
the  bench. 


What  Are  They  Afraid  Of? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  issues  which  disturbs  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  is  the  question  of 
State  reapportionment. 

We  who  have  tried  to  have  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple have  been  blocked  by  the  attitude  of 
the  so-caUed  liberals  of  the  Senate. 
They,  for  some  reason,  are  opposed  to 
letting  the  people  express  themselves  at 
the  polls.    What  are  they  afraid  of? 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  our  attention  is  called  quite 
clearly  to  the  attitude  of  these  Senators. 
We  should  let  the  people  have  the  last 
word.  To  this  end,  yesterday  I  joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Mr.  McCulloch,  in  introduc- 
ing a  revised  proposal  which  I  hope  the 
Congress  can  and  will  pass  and  "let  the 
people  have  the  last  word." 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Aug    4 
1966] 
The  People  Ahe  the  Last  Word 
In  ovir  system  of  government,  as  8i>elled 
out    by   the    Constitution    and    every    other 
principle  we  go  by,  the  people  are  the  final 
word. 

But  a  substantial  ninnber  of  Members  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  although  generally  classify- 
ing themselves  as  liberals,  are  opposed  to  this 
system. 

They  demonstrate  this  opposition  by  the 
bitter  manner  In  which  they  seek  to  defeat 
the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  amaz- 
ing ruling,  held  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  had  to  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis — the  so-called  one-man, 
one-vote  prc^xDsitlon.  This  despite  the 
State -by-State  apportionment  of  the  UJS. 
Senate,  despite  the  constitutions  ot  most 
States,  despite  recent  and  specific  approval 
by  the  voters  in  some  States  of  a  different 
system. 

Nobody  wants  to  rip  out  the  Supreme  Court 
because  of  this  airy  decision,  although  the 
decision  had  the  effect  of  ripping  out  most 
State  legislatures. 

The  way  to  correct  the  Court's  action  is 
to  write  Into  the  Federal  Constitution  an 
amendment.  This  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dibksen,  of  Illinois.  All  the 
(unendment  says  is  that  any  State  may  set  up 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  other  than  a 
population  baals  if — emphasis  on  the  if — the 
people  of  the  State  want  It  that  way. 


But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dirkgen 
amendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  plain  ImpUcatlon  is 
that  the  Senators  know  better  than  the 
people  of  the  States  what  Is  a  proper  sys- 
tem  for  the  States.  Since  many  of  these 
Senators  have  been  among  the  most  zealouj 
champions  of  civil  rights,  their  Inconsistency 
of  the  Dlrksen  issue  is  beyond  comprehension 

If  the  people  In  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  wish  their  legislatures  to 
be  organized,  then  It  Is  valid  to  question  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  decide  other  ques- 
tions— who,  for  Instance,  should  represent 
them  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Maybe,  If  these  antl-Dlrksen  Senators  are 
right,  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  having  U.S.  Senators  chosen  by  State  legis- 
latures. (We  wouldn't  favor  that  for  a 
minute,  but  It  Is  Just  as  logical  as  the  op- 
position  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment.) 

There  are  many  arguments  favoring  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  But,  regardless  of  all 
other  arguments,  the  Issue  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  fundamental — the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  States  to  decide  for  themselves 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  Is  the  only 
issue. 


No  Surrender,  No  Retreat— The  President 
at  His  Best 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  29.  1965,  my  hometown 
evening  newspaper,  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner, published  an  editorial,  "No  Surren- 
der, No  Retreat,"  which  indicates  the 
wide  support  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
President  is  receiving  in  Termessee  and 
the  Nation.  I  include  it  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

No  Surrender,  No  Retreat — The  PazsroENT 
AT  HIS  Best 

To  the  heart  and  mind  of  America  Presi- 
dent Johnson  spoke  yesterday — his  words 
carefully  chosen  to  convey  the  full  message 
of  unflinching  decision  where  national  duty 
is  concerned,  measuring  to  the  challenge  of 
Conununlst  aggression  In  and  from  south- 
east Asia. 

In  a  word,  the  choice  is  between  holding 
there  the  gate  against  enemies  of  freedom- 
bent  on  conquest — and  surrender.  "We  will 
not  surrender."  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "We  will 
not  retreat." 

It  was  a  responsible  assertion  of  policy 
enunciated  clearly  enough  In  previous  public 
discussions,  but  strengthened  In  this  reitera- 
tion by  the  gathering  weight  of  muscle  readi- 
ness to  enforce  It.  It  was  Washington's  re- 
sponsibility, with  advisory  consultations,  to 
formulate  that  policy — as  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bUlty  of  Armed  Forces  In  the  field  to  carry  It 
out;  the  latter  needing  only  the  military 
wherewithal  and  the  "go"  signal  clearly  given. 

In  that  connection,  the  President  stated 
It  succinctly: 

"I  have  asked  the  commanding  general — 
Gen.  WlUlam  C.  Westmoreland — what  he 
needs  to  meet  a  mounting  aggression.  He 
has  told  me.    And  we  will  meet  his  needs." 

The  Banner  has  said  that  coherent  step  is 
essential  to  victory;  heeding  the  expert 
evaluation  of  need  by  the  man  vested  with 
that  military  responsibility,  and  backing  him 
with  the  resources  It  will  take  to  discharge  it. 
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It  was.  yesterday,  the  President  at  his  best: 
.  gonunary  calm  In  Its  presentation,  and  con- 
viDclnginltsassessmenU.  „    ,    ,». 

As  a  report  to  America— and  equally  to  the 
ilitenlng  world— it  amounted  to  a  state  paper 
compiled  In  the  series  of  official  studies  pre- 
^^g  It;  and  notwithstanding  the  clrcum- 
gtance  of  world  tension  occasioning  this 
(jellberatlon,  there  was  nothing  about  It  sug- 
Mstive  of  hysteria  or  of  a  departure  from 
cool  Judgment  to  shoot  from  the  hip. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  accused  of 
imperialistic  design,  warmongering,  or  pur- 
blind adventure  In  narrow  self-interest. 

President  Johnson  has  reiterated  his  In- 
vitation to  any  land— all  countries,  up  to  and 
including  the  United  Nations  Itself — to  ad- 
vance a  conference  formula  for  amicable  set- 
tlement of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  He  expressed 
his  urgent  U.S.  preference  for  a  better  and 
swifter  approach  to  that  conference  table 
than  through  the  path  of  death  and  deso- 
lation. 

It  is  the  enemy's  refusal  that  has  blocked 
that  avenue.  The  free  world  knows  that, 
and  so  do  most  of  the  countries — large  or 
Bitall,  and  regardless  of  prejudlcles — com- 
prising the  U.N.  They  are  not  so  totally 
uninformed  as  to  misunderstand  the  United 
States  mission  and  commitment  In  Vietnam, 
and  the  peril  to  freedom  everywhere  should 
failure  to  perform  on  that  mission  demolish 
the  guard  at  the  gate. 

To  the  American  people,  the  President 
gpolce  words  of  understanding;  deeply  sensi- 
tive to  personal  concern  as  expanded  draft 
calls  go  out.  The  disruption  of  lives  Is  In- 
escapable In  such  a  circumstance;  and  no 
man  of  conscience  who  must  make  that 
decision.  In  the  area  of  responsibility  with 
which  it  Is  associated,  could  be  unmoved  by 
it.  But  never  In  Its  history  has  America — 
the  people — failed  to  respond  when  duty 
called  in  an  hour  of  military  need.  With 
survival  at  stake,  the  Nation  Is  united. 

If  there  are  voices  still  clamoring  In  dispute 
of  policy  on  this  point,  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason  and  Identified  by  their  own 
chant  of  mischief. 

The  President  was  right;  there  Is  no  honor- 
able alternative  to  the  course  enunciated, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  p)eople 
know  It. 


Beach,  L.I.    He  Uved  at  2809  Morrle  Avenue, 
the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Dengler,  a  native  of  New  York,  com- 
pleted hiB  education  at  Fordham  I^w  School 
and  began  to  practice  law  In  1922  after  serv- 
ing wltb.  the  UJS.  Navy  in  World  War  I  aa  an 
enlisted  man.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  the  senior  partner  in  Etengler,  Dengler  & 
Dengler,  170  Broadway. 

He  was  active  for  many  years  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II,  he  was  designated  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  as  chief 
of  the  Catholic  section  of  the  Religious  Af- 
fairs Division  of  the  Military  Government  In 
Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
E>engler  delivered  lectures  in  many  cities, 
describing  the  desperate  plight  of  the  people 
In  the  defeated  natlona,and  enlisting  aid.  As 
a  result  of  this  work,  he  received  the  Officers 
Cross  of  the  Government  of  West  Germany 
and  similar  honors  from  other  nations. 

Durlixg  the  War,  he  headed  the  national 
German-language  division  of  the  war  bond 
drives  and  received  official  recognition  for  his 
work. 

Mr.  Dengler  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Catholic  Kblplng  Society  of 
America,  which  operates  hostels  and  similar 
services,  and  he  alao  was  head  of  the  Ger- 
man-American Committee  of  Greater  New 
York,  sponsors  of  the  annual  Steuben  Day 
Parade  and  many  other  activities. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Dengler  was  a  m«nl)er 
of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  wel- 
fare Institutions,  the  German  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  figured  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society,  and  Lenox  HUl  Hos- 
Ital  since  It  was  established  In  1784. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Hilda 
Schweiger  Dengler;  five  sons,  Theobald  J. 
Dengler  Jr.,  the  Reverend  Ralph  Dengler. 
S.J.;  Norbert,  Bernard  M.  and  Laurence  G. 
Dengler,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Hilda  S.  Mc- 
Glew. 


Dengler,  Lawyer  and  Civic  Leader 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3, 1965 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr,  Speaker.  New 
York  City,  New  York  State,  and  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  great  citizen,  Theobald 
J.  Dengler.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  work  with  Mr.  Dengler  in 
connection  with  the  Annual  Steuben  Day 
Parade  which  has  become  an  annual  at- 
traction In  New  York  City  in  September. 
To  work  with  him  and  to  know  him  was 
to  like  him,  respect  him,  and  admire  him 
for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  many 
worthy  causes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  article  which  briefly  outlines 
his  career  which  S4)peared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

Dengler.  Lawter  awo  Civic  Leaoeb 

Theobald  J.  Dengler.  68.  a  lawyer  here  since 
1922  and  for  many  years  a  leading  figure  In 
German-American  civic,  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  activities  in  the  country,  died  Sat- 
urday night  at  his  summer  home  in  long 


Minimum  Wages  Versns  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  syndicated  article  of 
July  27,  1965  by  Sylvia  Porter.  The 
proposal  now  before  Congress  seeks  to 
include  an  additional  4.6  million  workers 
under  Federal  minimum  wage-hour  laws. 
The  plight  of  the  working  poor  in  this 
country  necessitates  this  extension  of 
minimum  wage  coverage  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Minimum  Wages  Versus  People 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Congress  Is  now  considering  adding  4.6 
million  workers  to  the  29  mUlion  already 
protected  by  the  $1.25  minimum  wage  imder 
our  27-year-old  Federal  wage-hour  laws. 

Arguments  against  this  minimum  wage  ex- 
tension are:  It  would  pile  a  $656  mlUlon  wage 
Increase  on  some  of  the  Nation's  hardest 
pressed  Industries;  many  of  these  businesses 
already  are  plagued  by  thin  profit  margins. 
big  labor  bills;  the  extra  squeeze  could  raise 
the  rate  of  business  failures  and  of  jobless- 
nees  among  the  least  skilled. 

But  the  informed  opinion  is  that,  although 
the  exact  number  of  workers  to  be  covered 


Is  In  doubt,  a  minimum  wage  extension  will 
be  ^proved — and  there  are  persuasive  rea- 
sons why. 

1.  One  in  three  of  the  4.6  million  workers 
who  would  be  directly  affected  are  earning 
less  than  the  Federal  mlnlmxim  wage.  A 
huge  41  percent  of  today's  laundry  workers 
who  would  be  brought  under  the  wage-hour 
laws  now  earn  less  than  $1^15  an  hour. 
Nearly  two  to  three  of  the  food  processing 
workers  and  movie  theater  attendants  to  be 
affected  are  below  that  wage  line. 

MILLIONS    NOT   COVIXED 

2.  There  are  12.7  mlUl<»i  nonsupervisory 
workers  In  the  United  States  today  who  are 
covered  neither  by  Federal  nor  State  mini- 
mum wage  laws.  In  five  of  the  States  which 
do  have  laws,  the  minimum  wage  Is  85  cents 
or  less,  and  In  Arkansas  It's  16  cents  an  hour. 

3.  Even  today's  $1.26  mintmiim  wa^ 
guarantees  poverty  for  mUllons.  Figuring 
an  8 -hour  day  and  a  5 -day  workweek,  the 
minimum  comes  out  to  an  annual  wage  of 
$2,600 — well  below  the  designated  "poverty" 
line  If  the  wage  earner  la  the  sole  bread- 
winner. 

Today's  minimum  wage  Is  less  than  half 
the  average  hourly  wage  to  major  manufac* 
turtog  Industries.  Today,  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  families  officially  classified  as 
"poor,"  the  breadwtoner  has  a  full-time, 
year-round  Job.  As  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  testified  before  the  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor.  "Many  families  Uvlng  In 
poverty  today  do  not  need  public  assistance. 
What  they  need  Is  a  living  wage  for  the  head 
of  the  family." 

4.  Many  of  today's  antlpoverty  traintog- 
retralntog  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  the  Manpower  Develoixnent 
and  Training  Act.  and  various  other  pro- 
grams, are  preparing  unskilled  workers  for 
jobs  paying  less  than  a  minimum  wage. 

MANT    FEEL   LET   DOVN 

What  actually  has  been  happening  Is  that 
many  newly  trained  workers  have  felt  bit- 
terly let  down  when  they  have  been  offered 
Jobs  paying  60  to  70  cents  an  hoar.  Their 
inclination  then  has  been  to  slide  back  to 
the  hopeless  role  of  a  receiver  of  welfare. 

5.  While  extension  of  the  $155  mtolnmm 
wage  will  unquestionably  result  to  real,  even 
If  temporary,  hardship  on  many  Industries, 
the  records  of  past  extensions  are  most  reas- 
sxirlng.  Detailed  Labor  Department  studies 
of  the  last  round  of  mtolmum  wage  exten- 
sions to  1961  concluded  that  even  those  to- 
dustrles  hit  most  heavily  by  the  liberaliza- 
tions adjusted  easily  to  the  Increases.  A 
limited  number  of  cases  of  temporary  labor 
force  cutbacks  were  reported,  but  overall  em- 
ployment rose  nearly  10  percent  In  the  to-» 
dustries  affected  between  late  1960  and  mid- 
1964. 

Of  course  there  are  Inherent  dangers  In 
basic  pay  raises  now.  Not  to  be  shrugged  off 
Is  the  threat  of  rising  bankruptcies  among 
fringe  Industries  and  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment among  the  lowest  paid,  least  skilled. 

But  equally  obvious  Is  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  worktog  poor  to  the  country. 

In  the  words  of  Oregon's  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green,  "If  we're  really 
serious  about  a  national  war  on  poverty,  we 
ought  to  give  high  priority  to  an  extended 
minimum  wage." 


Rural  Renaissance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OP  lewA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  4. 19S5 

Mr.  CULVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House    of    Representatives    approaches 


A43:i2 


consi(  eration 


of  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  I 

A>  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 

an  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 

in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 

Post. 

editorial  correctly  points  out  the 

"  able  importance  of  this  legisla- 

maintaining  stable  incomes  for 

s  and  residents  of  rural  commu- 

dependent  upon  agriculture.    Be- 

his,  the  editorial  properly  recog- 

1  lat  any  deflationary  trend  in  rural 

as  a  result  of  a  failure  to  enact 

farm   legislation    would    merely 

a  similar  and  related  decline 

urban  economy. 

America    where    food    costs    are 
in  relation  to  family  income  than 
other  nation,  we  must  not  deny 
wage  to  the  producers  of  our 
crops.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  remember  that  a  successful 
ijrogram  and  the  rural  renaissance 
by  the  editorial  are  a  vital 
in  a  strong  national  economy, 
to  enter  into  the  Record  at  this 
following  editorial  appearing  in 
W^ishington  Post  on  August  4,  1965: 
Rural  Renaissance 
This  administration   has   been   trying   to 
bring  I  bout  In  America  what  Secretary  of 
Agrlculpire  Freeman  calls  a  "rural  renais- 
Now  Its  efforts  have  run  into  an 
'  resistance  that  threatens  to  strike 
the  ^economic    foundation    of    this 
omnibus  farm  bill  reported  out 
Souse  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
action  In  the  House  and  in  the 
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Y^eat  provisions  in  the  bill  are  being 

opposed   by  the  grain   trade   and 

wheat  and  the  cotton  provisions 

■  the  (^position  of  some  of  the 

g  rowers  in  the  Deep  South.     No  doubt 

xse  will  get  around  to  action  this 

md  the  Senate  probably  will  pass  the 

Kone  fotrm.    But  the  nature  of  the 

opposlt^n  is  ominous,    it  Is  basically  trying 

urban  and  consumer  resistance  to 

intended  to  give  niral  America  a 

e  aare  In  the  good  things  of  American 


Is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the 
or  the  elimination  of  existing  pro- 
Id  precipitate  a  shocking  economic 
In  American  agriculture  and  In  all 
•  communities  dependent  on  agricul- 
In  the  end.  It  would  ritminiBh 
generally  to  a  point  where  the 
generated  by  this  calamity  would 
felt,  not  only  on  every  farm  in 
,  but  In  every  factory  as  well. 
be  a  calamity  If  an  American 
largely  choeen   by  lurban   voters, 
told  rural  America  that  city  dwell- 
imwllllng  to  pay  a  decent  price  for 
and  fiber  they  use.    And  yet,  urban 
\s,  like  the  city  dwellers  of  most 
.   have  not  fairly   rewarded   those 
and  clothe  them.    Secretary  Pree- 
ted  out  some  of  the  results  in  this 
last  Jime.    Poverty  is  twice  as  likely 
condition  of  life  for  the  child  of  a 
A    rural    family    is    twice    as 
be  living  In  substandard  housing. 
of  all  farm  homes  have  no  riuinlng 
fifth  of  au  rural  nonfarm  homes. 
are  2  years  behind  urban  chU- 
iducational  achievements.    They  re- 
~  two-thirds  as  much  medical  care, 
only  a  few  Indexes  of  a  disparfty 
standards  that  is  a  reproach  to  the 
and  best  fed  urban  population 
1  rOTid. 

I  revisions  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
eliminate  these  disparities.  But 
help.    And  without  them  none  of 


feel 

poiQted 


fimlly. 
U 


ct  ildren  i 


on  y 
a« 


clo  hed 


the  other  attacks  on  rural  poverty  can  make 
any  progress.  The  wheat  plan  and  the  cot- 
ton plan  are  the  greatest  concern.  The 
wheat  plan  holds  forth  the  promise  of  f\ir- 
ther  cutting  down  the  wheat  carryover.  And 
the  cotton  plan  virlth  its  direct  payments 
provisions  promises  to  start  the  Government 
on  the  way  out  of  a  cotton  trading  function 
for  which  it  is  Ul  equipped.  The  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  passed  without  destructive 
amendment  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
tendiiig  that  this  country  should  not  or 
cannot  pay  a  decent  wage  to  those  who  feed 
and  clothe  it  ought  to  be  disavowed  and 
disregarded. 

Once  this  legislation  is  passed  and  the 
threat  of  an  immediate  economic  crisis  is 
averted,  there  ought  to  be  a  broader  attack 
on  the  whole  reconstruction  of  rural  life  in 
America.  Rural  society  ought  to  be  revital- 
ized, reformed,  and  rebuilt  so  that  rural 
people  may  have  a  more  attractive  alterna- 
tive to  emigration  into  cities  already  over- 
crowded and  so  that  many  now  misplaced  in 
an  urban  environment  could  return  to  the 
country's  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Such 
a  reform  would  require  a  more  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  all  the  problems  of  niral  Ufe. 
It  ought  to  embrace  every  aspect  of  country 
living.  In  economic  terms,  it  should  include 
efforts  to  increase  rural  rewards  for  produc- 
tion already  going  forward  on  farms  and  In 
small  towns  and  attempts  to  increase  a 
greater  dispersal  of  industry  adaptable  to 
nonurban  location.  But  before  time  can  be 
profitably  spent  on  such  dreams,  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  agriculture  involved 
in  the  legislation  which  the  House  committee 
has  approved  must  be  made  secure. 


L.B.J.  and  Ciyil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  9, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  not  only  the  energetic  and 
forceful  drive  of  a  strong  leader  but  also 
the  very  laudable  human  quality  of  ad- 
mitting past  mistakes.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Bee  of  July  17.  1965,  which  examines 
President  Johnson's  stand  on  civil  rights, 
points  up  the  President's  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  inadequacies  of  past  policies 
for  present  day  problems : 
L.B.J.  Makes  Wisest  Reply  to  Past  Rights 
Record 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  the 
only  forthright  and  laudable  reply  he  could 
to  Republican  charges  that  as  Congressman 
and  Senator  from  Texas  he  had  voted  almost 
100  percent  against  civil  rights  for  Negroes. 

Said  the  President:  "I  am  going  to  provide 
all  the  leadership  that  I  can  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  someone  may  point  to  a  mistake 
or  100  mistakes  that  I  made  in  my  past." 

Johnson  would  have  demeaned  himself  as 
a  man  and  as  President  if  he  had  attempted 
to  falsify  or  Justify  his  early  civil  rights 
record.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  laid 
himself  open  to  devastating  refutation  and 
consequent  deflation  of  his  leadership.  But 
when  a  man  says  he  has  made  mistakes,  what 
is  there  to  say?  That  he  is  human?  Who 
expects  the  President  to  be  greater  than 
human? 

Among  men  mistakes  create  a  kinship  of 
mortality.  It  would  have  been  more  heroic, 
perhaps,  if  Johnson  had  always  stood  per- 
ceptively in  defense  of  the  Negro's  rights. 


But  he  would  have  been  a  lonely  prophet  la 
the  South  and  one  whose  political  career 
would  have  been  quickly  stifled. 

Most  creditable  and  Important  Is  the  Free 
Ident's  assertion  he  will  not  permit  errors 
of  the  past  to  stand  In  the  way  of  his  respon- 
sibUlty  to  the  present  and  future.  Past  mig- 
takes  which  have  been  overcome  cease  to 
have  a  relevancy  to  present  problems.  And 
one  of  the  present  problems  is  to  cope  with 
the  color  issue  by  the  remedial  legislation  to 
which  Johnson  dedicated  himself  anew. 

The  President's  candid  confrontotion  of 
the  issue  of  his  past  and  present  relationship 
to  civil  rights  recalls  what  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  told  Theodore  H.  Whit* 
author  of  the  best  seller,  "The  Making  Of 
The  President  1964."  In  the  McCarthy  era 
Kennedy,  then  a  Congressman,  attacked  two 
American  scholars  of  the  Par  East  as  part  at 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  White  con- 
fronted Kennedy  with  this  incident  and 
Kennedy  replied: 

"I  was  ignorant.  I  was  wrong.  I  made  a 
mistake — what  else  can  I  say?" 

There  was  some  political  expediency  In 
Kennedy's  early  toleration  of  McCarthyism 
as  there  was  in  Johnson's  civil  rights  record. 
But  admission  of  the  mistakes  and  expunging 
them  in  subsequent  enlightened  expiation 
make  both  men  worthy  to  be  Judged  by  their 
growths  out  of  their  pasts. 


GoTemor  John  Connally 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday.  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  August  1 
edition  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Much  speculation  took  place  over  the 
outcome  of  this  issue  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  relationship  of  our  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  his  friend  and  Governor  of 
Texas,  John  Connally. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
both  of  these  men  are  doing  what  they 
think  is  best  for  the  people  they  are 
representing.  Both  are  strong  willed 
men;  but  both  have  been  in  politics  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  years  to  realize  that 
there  are  factors  which  enter  into  issues 
at  different  levels  that  play  a  large  part 
in  the  final  determination  on  ones  stand 
on  any  given  issue. 

The  editorial  follows: 

In  Retrospect 

Remember  the  Governor's  race  in  Texas  3 
years  ago?  The  Republicans  assured  us  all 
that  we  would  be  placing  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
errand  boy  In  the  State  Capitol  if  we  elected 
John  B.  Connally  of  PloresvUle. 

He  could  never  be  his  own  man,  they  said. 
He  could  never  have  a  Texas  program,  for 
Texans,  without  flrst  clearing  it  all  with  L.B.J. 
"Do  you  want  Lyndon's  lackey?"  the  GOP 
asked.  "Isn't  Texas  entitled  to  a  Governor 
who  has  Independent  Judgment,  who  thinks 
for  himself,  who  wont  go  along  to  get  along?" 

That  was  the  campaign  theme  against  him. 
In  the  parlor  conversations  of  conservatives, 
John  Connally's  talents  were  iinquestioned. 
So  was  his  leadership.  But,  but,  but  •  •  * 
wotUd  he  not  be  Just  another  stoolle? 

The  verdict  Is  now  In.  To  date,  Connally 
has  been  what  the  News  said  he  would  be  in 
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nrftlsing  him.  He  has  been  independent.  He 
^  fought  for  the  Integrity  and  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  He  has  saved  the  party  from 
the  extremists  of  both  sides,  and— most  Im- 
oortant,  as  we  predicted— he  has  not  hesi- 
teted  to  tell  Lyndon  Johnson  what  he  thinks; 
OTitately  and  publicly  he  has  opposed  him 
when  he  thought  he  should  be  opposed. 

A  report  to  vis  from  Minneapolis,  where  the 
Nation's  Governors  have  been  in  convention, 
calls  Connally  "an  \musual  leader  of  Inde- 
pendent thought,  extremely  respected  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats   alike." 

on  "Meet  the  Press"  last  Sunday,  millions 
heard  the  Texas  Governor  In  a  determined 
tone  describe  the  administration  of  the 
poverty  program  as  a  prospective  "boondog- 
gle" fraught  with  possibilities  of  scandal. 

To  further  prove  his  independence  of  Judg- 
ment and  to  banish  the  last  remnants  of 
accusation  that  he's  an  errand  boy.  he  de- 
clared firmly:  ,    ...  * 

The  administration's  latest  Federal  aid-to- 
education  bUl,  designed  supposedly  to  help 
chUdren  from  poor  f amUles,  threatens  to  wipe 
out  State  boundaries. 

Mr  Johnson  and  Congress  are  wrong  in 
wanting  repeal  of  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  rlght-to-work  law  "has  worked  well 
In  Texas." 

The  Governors  need  not  resolute  further 
<Hi  civil  rights;  this  was  In  reply  to  a  col- 
league who  thought  the  group  should  en- 
dorse stronger  protection. 

"I  am  strong  for  the  Dirksen  amendment." 
The  amendment,  opposed  by  most  liberals, 
permits  one  branch  of  a  State  legislature  to 
be  appointed  on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion. 

In  his  2*4  years  as  Governor  of  Texas, 
John  B.  Connally  has  done  what  he  thinks  is 
best  for  Texas.  And  most  Republicans,  and 
others  who  had  misgivings,  now  admit  it. 


cent  to  those  whose  annuities  were  in 
effect  on  or  before  October  1,  1956,  and 
not  less  than  5.2  percent  to  those  whose 
annuities  went  into  effect  after  that  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  elder  annuitants 
are  those  who  are  feeling  the  greatest 
hardships  today  as  they  were  Federal 
employees  when  Federal  service  salaries 
were  generally  less  than  they  are  now. 
This  measure  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  inequities  presently  imposed  on  those 
whose  service  to  the  United  States  con- 
tributed to  our  present  well-being. 

I  urge  that  this  Congress  give  speedy 
enactment  to  this  legislation. 


Civil  Service  Retirement  Annuity 
Adjustment 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   rLOBDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (H.R.  8469)  to  provide 
certain  increases  In  annuities  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
As  a  siJonsor  of  legislation  to  increase 
annuities  for  retired  Federal  employees 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  has 
taken  action  on  this  matter. 

My  bill,  H.R.  6633,  would  have  allowed 
annuities  increases  for  the  482,000  re- 
tiree annuitants  in  the  Nation  today. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  those  an- 
nuitants were  receiving  annuities  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year  at  the  end  pf  the 
last  fiscal  year.  At  a  time  when  there 
is  growing  national  concern  about  pov- 
erty, and  the  poverty  label  has  been  ap- 
plied to  those  Americans  with  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year.  I 
feel  that  strong  action  is  needed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  a  total  effect  of  giving 
a  combined  increase  of  at  least  10.2  per- 


Natnre's  Revenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNcaESSiONAL  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  under 
the  byline  of  Mr.  Will  Muller  on  Wednes- 
day, July  28, 1965,  warning  of  the  hazards 
of  pollution  to  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  several  Great  Lakes  Basin 
States. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  Nation 
must  recognize  it  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  polluting  and  defiling  its 
waters.  All  of  our  major  cities  have 
reached  the  time  when  they  can  no 
longer  build  upstream  reservoirs  suffi- 
cient unto  their  needs.  Neither  money, 
water  nor  space  is  sufficient.  Major  cities 
sitting  astride  great  estuaries  now  find 
these  vast  reservoirs  so  contaminated  as 
to  be  impossible  of  use,  while  upstream 
storage  of  water  is  becoming  more  and 
more  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in 
cleanup  of  all  waters  so  that  cities  ad- 
jacent to  rivers,  estuaries,  and  lakes  can 
utilize  these  same  areas  for  domestic 
water  sources. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Water  Shortags  Crisis:  NATxntx's  Revenge 
(By  Will  Muller) 
Let  those  who  In  the  p>ast  successfully  have 
Jeered  at  the  misgivings  of  water  conserva- 
tionists look  carefully  now  at  the  plight  of 
New  York  City's  8  minion. 

The  drought  which  has  persisted  over  the 
Northeastern  States  for  4  years  has  made 
New  York  as  close  to  Michigan  as  the  water 
flowing  by  the  foot  of  Woodward. 

Four  of  that  city's  reservoirs  are  expected 
to  dry  up  by  the  end  of  October.  Its  other 
six  big  reservoirs  will  be  greatly  depleted. 

"Don't  panic,"  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner 
implores  his  people.  Then  he  discusses  the 
delayed  rescue  of  the  thirsty  city  by  such 
long-term  schemes  as  desallnization  of  sea 
water  and  tapping  th«»  Great  Lakes. 

ALL   or   A  SUDDEM 

Not  in  our  time  has  there  been  a  more 
dramatic  iUxistration  of  the  suddenness  with 
which  a  despoUed  nature  can  take  Its  re- 
venge. Only  5  years  ago — before  the 
drought — experts  assured  the  city  Its  fresh 
water  supply  would  be  adequate  until  the 
year  2000. 


While  disaster  gathered,  the  present  and 
past  city  admlnlstratlonB  refxised  to  meter 
water  to  the  people  and  charge  them  for  It. 
Alone  of  all  the  big  cities  on  this  continent. 
New  York  continued  to  deliver  free  water 
to  the  private  water  tap  to  be  used  with 
prodigality. 

Now  Mayor  Wagner,  convinced  that  the 
individual  conserves  only  what  he  pays  for. 
is  considering  the  metering  of  water.  His 
advisers  say  that  would  save  150  to  200  mil- 
lion gallons  of  the  1,250  millions  the  city 
uses  daily. 

New  York's  problem  now  becomes  the 
problem  of  all  of  us,  for  nOTtheastern  water 
sources  are  preempted  or  poUuted  or  con- 
temptuously despoiled  in  defiance  of  eventual 
reckoning.  So  the  Federal  Government  la 
being  urged  to  rescue  the  Appalachian 
watershed  with  vast  reservoir  systems. 

Consider  these  emergency  ImpOTtunlngs 
against  the  background  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  States  fought  a  Federal  pcdlution 
bUl.  Insisting  they  alone  should  set  stand- 
ards for  water  purity  and  so  continue  on 
their  course  of  defiling  the  natural  resource 
on  which  life  Is  dependent. 

There  is  a  great  flap  in  the  land — and  un- 
derstandably so — over  the  war  that  threatens 
in  Vietnam.  But  as  the  dry  winds  blow,  pre- 
cipitation fails  and  drought  persists  over  the 
polluted  watersheds  of  the  northeast,  there 
is  as  great  a  potential  disaster  on  the  coun- 
try's doorstep. 

Let  no  one  in  Detroit,  parked  comfortably 
beside  what  he  believes  is  an  InexhausUble 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  Great  Lakes,  suf- 
fer from  complacency.  The  sclentUU  know 
that  the  lower  Inland  oceans  have  become 
lagoons  for  the  sewage  of  cities  and  the  poi- 
sons of  industries  and  are  the  hiding  place 
of  scrap  heaps. 

PROCRASTINATORS 

Lake  Erie  is  wormy  and  dying.  St.  Clair 
is  befouled.  Contamination  seeps  from 
sewer  and  river  mouths  into  Michigan  and 
Huron.  And  procastinators  argue  about  how 
much  longer  It  Is  safe  to  continue  pollution 
of  these  waters  without  killing  the  cities. 

All  along  it  has  seemed  safe  In  New  York, 
as  long  as  thirst  did  not  Intervene.  How 
New  York  reaches  for  more  water  from  the 
Delware,  water  which  experts  say  already 
has  passed  through  someone  else's  alimentary 
canal. 

The  time  for  snubbing  the  water  conserva- 
tionist as  a  common  scold  is  past.  Aware 
of  this,  the  present  legislature,  to  Its  uildy- 
Ing  credit,  passed  an  anti-water-pollution  bill 
with  stiff  penalties. 

A  look  at  what  Is  happening  to  New  York's 
shaky  millions  who  are  on  drinking  and 
washing  water  rations  should  be  enough 
to  insure  that  law's  tough  enforcement. 


Poctal  Service — Minnesota  Style 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15. 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  much  evidence  in  support 
.of  the  fact  that  innovations  and  changes 
being  put  into  effect  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  throughout  the  Nation,  are 
resulting  in  further  deterioration  of  our 
present,  already  poor  mail  service. 
Grand  eccmomy  programs,  automation, 
and  the  introduction  of  zip  codes,  are 
not  the  answer.    I  do  not  think  there  is 
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doubt  that  mail  service  is  worse 
and  >ur  postal  rates  are  higher  than 
ever 

I  wbuld  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  olleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peare  1  in  the  Lyon  County  Independent, 
MarsAall.  Minn.,  on  July  21.  This  edi- 
toriallpoints  out  that  service  to  the  pub- 
lic is  the  only  reason  for  the  Post  Office 
Department's  existence — but  we  are  not 
receivng  that  service  at  the  present 
time: 

Sbbm  ick  Is  Soli  Excxtse  for  Its  Existence 

Barl;  ■  this  year  the  Post  Office  Department 
annou  iced  that  It  would  make  some  changes 
In  thli  dlatrlct,  as  well  as  in  districts  all 
over  tJ  le  country. 

In  &  arshaU  this  caused  some  concern  as 
It  imd(  tubtedly  did  In  naany  other  communi- 
ties, u  appeared  to  us  at  that  time  that 
the  ch  jiges  would  mean  loss  or  onproyment 
to  sevc  ral  people  in  the  Marshall  office  and 
c\irtall  nent  of  some  services  here. 

The  Aty  councU  was  concerned  enough  to 
adopt  i.  resolution  of  objection,  and  the 
cbambi  r  of  commerce  was  sufficiently  per- 
turbed to  write  a  letter  to  Adrian  Winkel 
regions  I  director  for  the  Post  Office  Deoart- 
ment. 

Mr.  T  rinkel  wrote  a  reassuring  reply,  which 
we  pul. listed  in  full.  Part  of  that  reolv 
read  as  follows: 

"The  e  are  no  changes  contemplated  that 
will  res  lit  in  deterioration  of  present  services 
which  ]  roTlde  ovemight  delivery  to  the  vari- 
ous pol  ats  mentioned  in  the  attachment  to 
yoxir  le  tter.  We  would  not,  and  could  not 
propose  Changes  which  would  lower  the  qual- 
ity of  £  arvice  provided  to  your  community  " 
That  was  the  meat  of  the  letter  to  Newt 
Walter,  manager  of  the  Marshall  Chamber 
of  Oom  mcrce,  from  Adrian  Winkel,  regional 
directoi  for  the  Post  Office  Department 

As  th  >y  used  to  say  in  the  Infantry,  "that's 
a  crock  of  something  w  other."  Mr.  Win- 
kel's  as  urance  not  withstanding,  mail  serv- 
ice in  liarshall  has  deteriorated  since  the 
changes  went  into  effect  July  1. 

Arouid  a  newspaper  we  notice  the  lousy 
service  :  nore,  perhaps,  than  many  other  busi- 
nesses. The  bulk  of  our  papers  are  delivered 
by  maL.  A  newspaper  that  Isnt  delivered 
to  a  ra  der  Is  about  as  useless  as  anythine 
we  can  ttilnk  of.  j        b 

After  the  change  was  put  into  effect  we 
ran  a  n<  tice  on  our  front  page  asking  readers 
who  gel  their  paper  by  mall  to  notify  us  if 
the  papsr  was  late  or  faUed  to  arrive. 

We  hive  received  dossens  of  notes  from 
all  over  the  country.  Some  complain  that 
the  paiBT  is  ute.  Others  say  they  don't 
get  U  a  t  aU.  On  our  desk  right  now  is  a 
note  frc  n  a  subscriber  in  a  town  about  400 
mUes  fr>m  Marshall.  She  used  to  get  the 
paper  oi  i  Friday.  Now  she  gets  It  on  Mon- 
day. 

You  ^  ant  an  example  that  is  almost  un- 
believab  e?  We  have  a  number  of  subsrib- 
ers  ri^  in  MarshaU  who  get  their  papers 
through  the  mail.  One  Js  a  reader  who  has 
an  offlci  in  the  new  municipal  building 
about  a  »lock  from  the  Independent  office. 

His  piper  goes  from  the  Independent  to 
the  post  office  here,  then  over  to  Willmar 
then  ba-  k  to  Marshall,  to  reach  Its  destina- 
tion a  bl  KJk  down  the  streeet. 

This  r  lay  be  the  Post  Office  Departments 
idea  of  « fficlency  and  economy,  but  it  is  not 

OliTB. 

We  ha  re  Just  learned,  from  good  authority 
that  the:  e  Is  a  proposal  now  being  considered 
that  wU  reduce  the  Marshall  rural  routes 
from  the  present  four  to  three.  Half  of  that 
one  rout  >  will  be  moved  to  a  Minneota  route 
The  rem  lining  half  will  be  split  up  among 
the  other  three  Mftr«haii  routes. 

The  pr  >po8al  maintains  that  this  will  make 
no  dlfrer<  nee  in  the  deliveries  on  the  Marshall 
routes,     rhls   Is  not   likely.    Somebody   on 


those  routes  is  going  to  get  his  maU  later 
than  he  has  been  getting  it.  There  will 
be  a  difference  in  service,  regardless  of  what 
the  proposal  says. 

P^rrthermca-e,  instead  of  their  being  one 
90-mile  route  and  one  50-mile  route  at  Min- 
neota. there  will  be  two  90-mlle  routes.  It 
does  take  longer  to  liandle  a  90-mlle  route 
than  it  does  a  50-mile  route,  regardless  of 
what  the  proposal  says.  There  will  be  re- 
duction in  service. 

And  speaking  of  economy,  we  find  that  our 
mailing  rate  has  increased  in  the  past  2 
years  from  about  10  cents  to  about  13  cents 
per  pound.  We  can  find  very  little  economy 
in  this. 

And  while  our  rates  have  been  going  up 
and  the  mail  services  going  down,  it  appears 
that  our  p>eople  are  doing  more  and  more  of 
the  work  that  used  to  be  done  by  the  post 
office  crew.  Right  now,  we  bundle,  tie  and 
sack  mail  that  the  local  crew  does  not  even 
touch. 

It  seems  unreasonable  to  us  that  we  should 
pay  more  and  work  more  to  get  less  from  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

We  assure  readers  that  we  do  not  in  any 
way  place  blame  or  responsibiUty  on  the  lo- 
cal postmaster  or  the  local  post  office  staff. 
We  know  better  than  that  and  we  know  ex- 
actly where  the  blame  and  the  responsibility 
must  be  placed. 

The  responsibility  for  deteriorating  service, 
rising  postal  rates  and  screwball  "economy'' 
kicks  has  to  go  right  to  the  top— right  to 
Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronouski  and 
his  stair  of  way-out  planners  in  Washington. 

In  our  opinion,  the  sorry  siutation  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  Is  Just  one  more  in- 
stance of  a  Federal  agency  whose  directors 
have  the  wrong  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their 
bureau  and  themselves. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  like  all  other 
Federal  agencies  can  have  only  one  true 
purpose.     That  is  to  serve  the  public. 

This  apparently  is  something  John  Gro- 
nouski is  not  aware  of.  He  apparently  can- 
not understand  that  service  to  the  public 
is  the  only  reason  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's existence — and  the  only  reason 
for  Gronouski 's  presence  as  the  head  of  the 
Department. 
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To  Amend  Further  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
a»  Amended 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965 
The  House  in  Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  or  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  biU  (HJl.  9026)  to  amend 
rurther  the  Peace  Corps  Act   (75  Stat.  612) 
as   amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HEI^TOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  ap- 
proximately 4  years  and  10  months  ago 
on  September  22,  1961,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  signed  legislation  to 
establish  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  permanent 
body.  The  fundamental  soundness  of 
this  idea  can  be  ascertained  by  the  over- 
whelming support  this  legislation  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  when  the  matter 
was  presented  to  it  for  enactment  into 
law. 

During  this  period  of  uncertain  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world,  we  have  been 
confronted  by  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude of  the  countries  where  these  Peace 
Corp  volunteers  served.   The  cry  and  re- 


sponse from  these  countries  is,  "send  us 
more  of  these  Peace  Corps  volunteers" 
This  response  is  a  far  cry  from  the  manv 
"Yankee  Cto  Home"  signs  which  some 
radicals  display  in  various  areas  of  thp 
world.  ^ 

Today,  we  are  all  aware  that  the  pro- 
gram has  become  a  success,  it  is  no  long, 
er  an  experiment  in  assisting  the  many 
countries  which  have  welcomed  these 
volunteers.  The  successful  record  speaks 
for  itself  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  be  proud  of  this  success. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  received  a 
splendid  response  for  the  many  volun- 
teers it  presently  has  serving  in  various 
capacities  throughout  the  world.  Our 
young  people,  yes,  and  many  in  their 
senior  years  have  been  working  as  social 
workers,  surveyors,  farmers,  teachers, 
auto  mechanics,  home  economists 
nurses,  doctors,  fishermen,  engineers 
carpenters  and  in  many  other  fields. 

The  many  volunteers,  spread  over  the 
territories  of  over  40  countries  come 
from  every  walk  of  life,  representing 
every  race,  every  color,  every  creed. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
Peace  Corps  personnel  are  acting  as 
Americans  and  the  ambassadors  of  good 
will  in  every  area  of  the  world.  They  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  projects  which 
were  assigned  to  them  to  be  performed 
in  the  areas  to  which  they  were  sent 
They  engage  in  voluntary  activities  and 
in  community  projects  to  demonstrate 
that  voluntary  action  of  the  citizens  is 
a  vital  part  of  American  free  society. 
This  they  wish  to  impart  to  the  people 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  serve  so 
nobly. 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  a  real  bargain  in  terms 
of  the  returns  for  the  dollars  we  have 
invested  in  this  program,  a  bargain  in 
terms  of  our  fight  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  communism,  and  a  bargain  in 
our  traditional  concern  for  people  less 
unfortunate  than  ourselves. 

Can  we  make  a  better  investment  than 
in  helping  human  beings  to  find  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  which,  in  turn,  makes  it 
more  meaningful  to  an  individual? 

The  program  was  made  truly  a  peo- 
ple-to-people activity  and  all  credit 
should  go  to  the  caliber  of  the  dedicated 
Americans  who  wish  to  see  that  this 
program  continues  Its  high  level  of  sup- 
port to  the  coimtries  which  have  re- 
quested them. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  of  this 
concept  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  no  other 
measure  before  this  House  deserves  more 
recognition  than  the  one  we  are  presently 
discussing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ameiican 
people  are  willing  to  support  and  finance 
a  program  which  has  been  accepted  as 
a  success.  The  accomplishments  have 
been  impressive  and  it  seems  clear,  to 
me  that  no  obstacle  should  be  placed  to 
curtail  the  success  of  this  Peace  Coips 
program. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  present  bill  and 
hope  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
duce the  funds  which  are  authorized  in 
this  legislation.  For,  as  long  as  the 
foreign  governments  request  this  assist- 
ance and  welcome  the  members  of  the 
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Peace  Corps  we  should  do  all  that  we 
»-n  to  continue  this  program  at  Its 
present  level,  and  possibly  make  a 
moderate  expansion  of  it. 

The  idea  was  a  modest  beginning  with 
many  skeptics  prophesying  Its  demise, 
but  the  events  of  the  past  indicate  that 
this  Peace  Corps  movement  was  one  of 
our  better  efforts  in  meeting  people  and 
helping  them  to  attain  a  better  way  of 
life. 


Trotters — Udall's  Objective 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
Udall's  Intervention  on  June  21  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  pre- 
vent the  $700  million  Duke  development 
In  Appalachla  and  his  subsequent  partial 
withdrawal  was  a  complete  hoax  and 
fraud.  The  real  purpose  of  Secretary 
Udall's  intervention  and  withdrawal  was 
to  promote  Trotters  Shoals.  Trotters 
Shoals  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $100 
million  and  Is  not  needed  for  recreation, 
flood  control,  navigation,  or  for  wildlife 
and  is  certainly  not  needed  for  power  as 
the  Duke-Keowee-Toxaway  complex, 
when  completed,  will  produce  50  times 
more  power  with  rates  just  as  reasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Inferior  the  following  editorials  from 
the  Columbia  State.  Colvunbia,  S.C,  the 
capital  city  of  South  Carolina,  and  from 
the  Greenville  News,  Greenville,  S.C. 
which  serves  the  largest  industrial  area 
in  South  Carolina: 

IFrom  the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State, 

July  31.  1965) 

Power  Plat 

Not  for  one  moment  was  there  any  rhyme 
or  reason  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  to  stick  his  bureaucratic  foot  into  the 
plans  of  the  Duke  Power  Co.  to  launch  a 
>700-mllllon  development  in  upper  South 
Carolina. 

Fortunately  for  South  Carolina,  the  hard 
facts  of  practical  politics  seem  to  have  forced 
Mr.  Udall  to  withdraw  his  unjustified  oppo- 
sition to  the  Diike  project.  But  his  weasel- 
worded  withdrawal  from  a  stand  he  never 
should  have  taken  will  not  be  the  end  of  his 
involvement  in  the  State's  affairs. 

Even  as  he  removed  most  (not  all)  of  his 
objections  to  the  Duke  project,  Secretary 
Udall  served  notice  that  he  favored  con- 
struction of  another  Federal  power  project 
on  the  Savannah  River  at  Trotters  Shoals. 
The  Duke  enterprise  in  Oconee  and  Pickens 
Counties  has  about  as  much  connection  with 
the  Trotters  Shoals  project  as  it  has  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  but  that  won't  stop 
Udall  from  trying  to  establish  some  connec- 
tion aimed  at  Justifying  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project. 

As  part  of  his  far-reaching  dream  for  a 
farfiung  Federal  power  blanket  over  the 
entire  United  States,  Udall  wants  to  convert 
the  Savannah  River  basin  Into  a  full-scale 
Federal  reservation  and  ultimately  to  link 
it  with  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 

With  the  Clark  Hill  and  Hartwell  Dam. 
Federal  projects  already  In  operation,  con- 
struction of  another  Federal  dam  at  Trot- 


ters Shoals  would  button  down  the  entire 
area  as  a  Government  preserve  and  forever 
exclude  private  enterprise  from  the  region. 

The  30-niUe  stretch  of  river  between  the 
Clark  Hill  Lake  and  the  Hartwell  Dam  pro- 
vides the  best  prospects  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment In  the  entire  section.  Industrial- 
ists concur  with  South  Carolina's  State  De- 
velopment Board  that  there  are  ntunerous 
fine  Bites  for  Industry  along  that  stretch  of 
running  water. 

They  also  agree  that  If  Uncle  Sam  builds 
the  unnecessary  Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir, 
the  whole  area  will  become  a  watery  waste- 
land Insofar  as  economic  development  Is 
concerned. 

But  Secretary  Udall  and  his  cohorts  are 
more  interested  In  Federal  domination  than 
economic  development. 

The  one  man  who  can  put  a  spoke  In 
Udall's  wheeler-dealing  Is  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  When  Senator  Donald  S. 
RussKLL  was  Governor,  he  finally  Joined  with 
the  development  board,  the  State  attorney 
general,  the  general  assembly,  and  nu- 
merous private  and  public  economic  groups 
In  opposing  the  Trotters  Shoals  project. 

Gov.  Robert  E.  McNalr  now  is  In  the 
driver's  seat.  The  economic  factors  which 
dictated  the  earlier  opposition  to  Trotters 
Shoals  stlU'are  valid.  The  Industrial  poten- 
tial of  the  Savannah  River  Basin  Is  still 
present.  And  Industry  stlU  will  not  come 
into  the  area  so  long  as  the  threat  of  Federal 
development  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the 
region. 

South  Carollnans  have  a  tremendous  stake 
In  the  complicated  pattern  of  power  projects 
now  under  consideration.  They  also  have 
an  abiding  faith  In  Governor  McNalr's  In- 
clination to  seek  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  niunber. 

Under  existing  circiunstances,  that  greatest 
good  can  be  achieved  through  the  unhamp- 
ered operation  of  free  enterprise  at  Its  best. 
The  Duke  Power  Co.  is  ready,  veiling,  and  able 
to  provide  all  the  power  needed  for  present 
and  future  demand  in  the  area. 

Private  enterprise  can  generate  not  only 
the  electric  current  but  the  Jobs,  wages, 
taxes,  and  opportunities  so  badly  needed  in 
that  section  of  South  Carolina. 

Governor  McNalr  should  lend  his  energies 
and  his  influence  to  the  cause. 


(From  nhe  Greenville  (S.C.)  News] 
Mr.  Uoall  Retreats — ^A  LrrrLE 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  sur- 
rounding region,  and  the  public  Interest  na- 
tionwide, have  won  another  skirmish — per- 
haps we  should  call  this  one  a  real  battle — 
In  the  war  against  steadily  encroaching  Fed- 
eral electric  power  and  the  trend  toward  bu- 
reaucratic monopoly  of  the  Industry. 

The  victory  came  when  Secretary  Udall 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  so  expe- 
ditiously withdrew  their  intervention  against 
a  Federal  Power  Commission  permit  to  allow 
the  Duke  Power  Co.  to  start  developing  Its 
proposed  $700  million  hydro,  steam,  and  pos- 
sibly nuclear  power  project  In  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  area  in  Pickens  and  Oconee 
Counties. 

It  was  only  about  a  week  ago  that  Secre- 
tary Udall,  obviously  under  strong  pressure 
from  more  than  one  source,  agreed  to  "re- 
study"  his  position  and  set  up  a  "factfinding 
task  force"  composed  entirely  of  members 
of  his  own  Department  who  are  bound  to 
have  been  sympathetic  to  his  point  of  view. 

The  remarkable  thing  Is  that  these  men 
came  back  with  their  recommendation  that 
the  petition  be  vsrlthdrawn,  and  Mr.  Udall 
acted  on  it.  In  about  the  length  of  time  we 
figured  It  would  require  the  clerks  to  deUver 
the  pertinent  files  to  theUr  desks.  CertaiiUy 
there  was  not  time  for  any  field  surveys,  and 
no  hearings  were  held. 

So.  there  Is  only  one  concliislon  to  be 
drawn  as  to  what  actually  happened. 

And  that  Is:  With  Senator  Donald  Bttssbu. 


probing  and  negotiating  with  all  the  admin- 
istration officials  he  could  reach,  with  Sena- 
ator  Sraoic  Tourmond  and  Representative 
W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn  maintaining  a  steady 
dnunflre  of  strong  and  Irrefutable  criticism, 
"somebody  up  there"  told  Udall  he  had  better 
get  out  of  the  thing  as  gracefully  as  possible. 
The  determining  factor  was  that  Russell, 
Thttrmond,  and  Dohn  had  the  backing  of 
congressional  colleagues.  State  officials,  and 
of  the  strongest  swell  of  outraged  public  opin- 
ion— which  gradually  spread  through  the 
press  all  over  the  country — we  have  ever  seen 
generated  over  a  public  issue.  (Would  that 
it  would  happen  more  often  in  similar  situ- 
ations.) 

The  facts  available  to  us,  and  which  we 
presented  to  our  readers  and  to  friends 
among  newspaper  editors  in  other  States, 
showed  beyond  any  doubt  that  Udall's  inter- 
vention was  motivated  solely  and  entirely 
by  political  considerations.  The  only  point 
that  st4>od  up  as  fact  was  his  opinion  that 
the  Federal  Government,  rather  than  private 
enterprise,  should  develop  the  power  re- 
sources of  this  region. 

And  this  was  only  his  opinion,  alblet  one 
shared  with  other  bureaucrats  and  others 
who  have  found  fat  political  pickings  In  Fed- 
eral power  projects.  It  Is  not  an  opinion 
based  on  what  Is  best  for  the  public  and  for 
Industry. 

Secretary  Udall's  withdrawal  of  his  peti- 
tion leaves  the  Trlstate  Power  Committee, 
composed  of  electric  cooperative  bureaucrats. 
In  a  rather  awkward  position  with  Its  peti- 
tion of  Intervention.  Trlstate  has  been  re- 
pudiated In  this  matter  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
Cooperative,  the  second  largest  In  the  State 
and  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  area  to  be 
served.  It  opposes  Duke  on  the  same 
grounds  that  Interior  presented  In  arguing 
its  case  to  the  FPC. 

It  Is  likely  that  Trlstate  will  foUow  Udall's 
example  and  withdraw  from  the  matter.  For 
a  strategic  retreat  definitely  Is  in  order  if  the 
co-ops  hope  to  avoid  a  clobbering  In  a  formal 
bearing  before  the  FPC.  But  for  the  time 
element,  we'd  like  to  see  It  happen  that  way. 
For  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that  crowd 
to  "go  and  sin  no  more"  after  receiving  such 
a  hearty  and  well-deserved  rebuke. 

They  are  not  yet  through  In  the  Savannah 
River  Valley  and  Its  tributaries,  and  they  can 
be  expected  to  behave  In  a  similar  manner 
in  other  situations  In  the  futxire.  They  have 
a  grand  scheme  for  taking  over,  or  dominat- 
ing, the  power  industry  in  the  Southeast  and 
they  won't  give  up  easily. 

In  withdrawing  the  petition,  Udall  and 
Interior  Indicated  they  would  insist  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  Most  of  these  Duke  already 
has  planned  to  meet  for  Its  own  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  or  probably  will  be  willing  to 
meet. 

However,  the  withdrawal  statement  also  re- 
iterated the  insistence  that  the  Federal  dam 
be  built  at  Trotters  Shoals  and  added  that 
Duke's  plans  should  be  "integrated"  with  the 
Federal  projects  down  river,  not  only  as  to 
water  use  and  conservation,  but  as  to  the  op- 
eration of  generating  facilities. 
What  this  means  Is  anyone's  guess. 
We  are  more  than  faintly  suspicious  that 
there  is  In  the  making  a  situation  where 
congressional  approval  of  the  proposed  Trot- 
ters Shoals  Federal  project  wUl  be  the  price 
that  wlU  have  to  be  paid  for  authorization 
of  the  Duke  project  at  Mlddleton  Shoals.  The 
Federal  power  bureaucrats  have  been  pushing 
the  studies  on  Trotters  Shoals,  and  so  have 
Federal  power  advocates  In  the  Carollnas  and 
Georgia. 

When  the  showdown  comes,  the  existing 
dam  at  Hartwell  and  the  proposed  dam  at 
Trotters  Shoals  may  greatly  diminish  the 
feasibility  of  Duke's  steamplant  at  Mlddleton 
Shoals.  This  could  be  caused  either  by  rais- 
ing the  water  level  with  a  higher  dam  or 
by  heating  the  water  by  "pump-back"  so  as 
to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  cooling  system, 
which  is  all  Duke  wants  on  the  Savannah. 
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(5ARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 

he  175th  anniversary  of  the  UJS. 

iluard.   an  extremely  important 

of  our  Government.    The  people 

I  tate  are  well  acquainted  with  its 

^tivlties  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

the  dependence  of  the  State 

services.    However,  few  of  them 

knowledge  of  its  history,  which 

as  old  as  that  of  our  Nation. 

T^achtman.  the  very  able  maritime 

■  the  Baltimore  News-American, 

excellent  article  in  observance 

175th  anniversary  of  the  Coast 

tracing  its  history  from  the  very 

and  giving  a  splendid  resume 

iiany  duties  in  times  of  war  as 

1  eace. 

t  le  benefit  of  our  Members  who 
be  too  well  acquanted  with  its 
activities.  I  insert  in  the  Appendix, 
which  appeared  in  last  Sun- 
edition  of  the  paper: 

the  News  American,  Aug.  1, 1965] 
Gt7ABD  Nbaks  175th  AmnvsasAST — Bat 
Had  Large  Rolx  im  Its  Gbowth 
(By  Joe  Wachtman) 
4, 1790,  President  George  Wash- 
l  a  bUl  authorizing  construction 
>oats" — including  a  pair   to   patrol 
'kpeake    Bay — forming    a    revenue 
halt  smuggling  Into  the  13  Orlg- 


AU|:ust 


175  years  later,  the  infant  service 

Into  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with  a 

than  60  distinct  classes  of  ships, 

i   plastic    lifeboats    to    327-foot 

md  patrols  river  and  coastal  areas 

"to  Korea,  Including  the  coast 


r  lore 
18  -foot 


On  enland 


with  those  two  original  sailing 

Chesapeake  Bay  area  has  figured 

/  In  the  phenomenal  growth  and 

of  the  old  and  respected  service. 

1816  and  1819,  the  cutter  Active 

a    number   of    privateers    in    the 

1  lumber  of  cutters  were  built  in  the 

area.   Including  the   old   revenue 

hrle  In  1895,  and  today  the  Coast 

I  >nly  shipbuilding  facility  is  the  yard 

Bay. 

cadet  training  ship,  the  Dobbin, 

i   Baltimore   In    1877    with    nine 

It  was  replaced  by   the  250-ton 

te.    which    In    1900    wintered    In 

Cove,   where   a  small   boat  repair 


fiist 


fz>m 


Chase, 


yard  had  been  established  on  leased   land 
a  year  earlier. 

•nie  Coast  Guard  Academy  finally  moved 
In  1910  to  New  London  but  the  Cxirtls  Bay 
Yard  remained  and  grew  from  66  acres  pur- 
chased In  1906  to  Its  present  113  acres  on 
Curtis  Creek  diu-ing  World  War  U. 

The  world's  first  nuclear-powered  buoy 
and  the  first  atom-powered  lighthouse — 
famed  Baltimore  Light — both  were  placed 
into  operation  by  the  Coast  Guard  In  Mary- 
land. 

Until  recently,  when  it  was  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, the  Coast  Guard's  official  Color 
Guard  unit  was  based  at  the  Baltimore 
facility. 

Prom  its  small  start  of  assisting  Treasury 
Secretary  Alexander  Hamilton  to  save  the 
economy  of  the  new  Nation  by  ending  smug- 
gling, the  Coast  Guard  has  expanded  In  many 
directions. 

In  1831  the  first  winter  cruise  to  aid  sea- 
farers and  ships  in  distress  was  made  and 
gradually  the  Coast  Guard  assumed  the  life- 
saving  duties  formerly  performed  by  volun- 
teer humane  societies. 

In  1789,  the  Lighthouse  Service  was  estab- 
lished and  this  has  come  to  be  part  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  which  now  maintains  more 
than  42,000  navigational  aids  from  boating 
channel  markers  to  electronic  light  stations. 

Coast  Guard  aids  to  navigation  also  in- 
clude anrac  radio  control  system,  racon 
radar  beacons,  and  loran  long-range  infor- 
mation for  both  ships  and  planes.  The  Coast 
Guard's  own  fleet  of  vessels  now  Is  aug- 
mented by  12  air  detachments  including  heli- 
copters and  flying  boats. 

The  wide  range  of  duties  performed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  was  summed  up  by  Maryland 
Congressman  Edward  A.  Gahmatz,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Subconunittee  on 
Coast  Guard : 

"Although  it  is  the  smallest  of  our  armed 
services,  its  duties  cover  an  amazing  spec- 
trum of  activity,  Including  an  intensive  mer- 
chant marine  safety  program  aimed  at  mak- 
ing the  U.S.  fleet  the  safest  in  the  world:  An 
expanding  oceanographlc  program;  a  highly 
coordinated  search  and  rescue  program 
utilizing  the  latest  electronic  computer 
equipment;  surveillance  over  ports  and 
waterfronts;  a  farflung  aids-to-navigation 
network,  including  the  first  atomic-powered 
lighthouse  in  Baltimore  Harbor;  and  opera- 
tion of  the  International  Ice  Patrol." 

"During  its  long  and  eventful  history,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  taken  part  in  all  of  oxir 
major  wars,  including  the  Civil  War  and 
both  World  Wars,"  Representative  Garmatz 
added. 

With  the  exception  of  the  International 
Ice  Patrol,  all  the  Coast  Guard  duties  can 
be  observed  in  action  in  Baltimore,  where  in 
addition  to  the  Curtis  Bay  Yard  there  is  a 
marine  inspection  unit  in  the  Baltimore 
Customhouse. 

The  captain  of  the  port  and  the  Baltimore 
Group,  both  bajsed  at  Curtis  Bay,  even  deal 
with  ice  problems,  forming  convoys  to  escort 
small  vessels  up  the  bay  when  freezing  is 
severe. 

While  most  Coast  Guard  cutters — vessels 
bearing  names — are  constructed  under  bid 
by  private  shipyards,  the  Curtis  Bay  Yard  in 
the  i>ast  decade  alone  has  turned  out  more 
than  150  vessels  of  44-foot  length  or  more, 
15  times  the  number  of  the  original  fleet. 
The  first  Revenue  Marine  cutter — the  two- 
masted  Massachusetts,  launched  at  New- 
burypwrt,  Mass.,  in  1791— would  be  com- 
pletely dwarfed  by  the  210-foot  medium  en- 
durance cutter  Confidence,  one  of  a  p>air  now 
under  construction  at  the  Curtis  Bay  Yard. 
Nearer  the  Massachusetts'  50-foot  length, 
from  Indian  figurehead  to  square-cut  stern! 
woxUd  be  the  44-foot,  all-steel,  nonsinkable 
motor  lifeboat,  termed  the  wwld's  toughest 
and  most  efficient,  of  which  dozens  have  been 
built  at  the  local  yard,  where  It  was 
designed. 


In  addition  to  buUdlng  and  maintainlne 
vessels  and  buoys  and  constructing  specif 
arotlc  buildings  for  such  projects  as  Opera- 
tion Deep  Preeze,  the  yard  took  part  recently 
In  preparing  17  of  the  Coast  Guard's  82-foot 
cutters  for  service  In  Vietnam. 

The  Coast  Guard,  which  was  given  itg 
present  name  in  1915,  when  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  and  Ltfesaving  Service  were 
merged,  has  never  numbered  more  than  I7i  - 
168  members,  its  peak  strength  in  World  War 
II,  reached  by  adding  45,000  temporary  re- 
serves and  10,000  Spars. 

As  its  175th  birthday  nears,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  looking  ahead  to  modernizing  and 
streamlining  its  facilities. 

Adm.  E.  J.  Roland,  ccanmandant,  has  set  & 
goal  of  36  new  high  endurance  cutters  of 
378-foot  length  over  the  next  decade,  with 
the  first,  the  Hamilton,  due  to  be  delivered 
in  September  1966.  Another  29  of  the  210- 
foot  cutters  also  will  be  added  over  the  next 
10  years.  These  are  designed  to  carry  heli- 
copters, as  two  of  them  did  in  the  Gemini 
in  space  capsule  recovery. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  is  a  member  of  an 
interagency  committee  investigating  the 
possible  establishment  of  a  nonmilitary 
navigational  satellite. 

Admiral  Roland  predicts  that  the  next  10 
years  will  be  as  busy  and  exciting  as  any 
decade  in  the  past  175  years  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  And,  he  has  pledged,  all  its  resources 
will  be  dedicated  to  providing  the  American 
people  with  the  most  effective  maritime 
safety  service  in  the  world. 


Proposed  Mexican-United  States  Border 
Governors'  Conference  OrganizatioB 
Meeting  at  Tres  Lagnnas,  N.  Mex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  22, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  representative  delegations  from 
those  States  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  who  share  the  border  between 
our  two  nations  convened  at  Tres  La- 
gunas,  N.  Mex.,  to  establish  an  "As- 
sembly of  Mexican-American  Governors 
of  Border  States"  which  will  meet  yearly 
on  a  rotating  basis.  Hosted  by  Gov. 
Jack  Campbell,  of  New  Mexico,  the  dele- 
gates came  from  the  Mexican  Border 
States  of  Baja  California,  Coahuila, 
Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Tamaulipas 
and  from  the  U.S.  Border  States  of 
Arizona,  Califomiar-New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  The  delegates  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  yearly  Governors'  Con- 
ference will  be  to  strengthen  "the  bonds 
of  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Border  States  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  and  to  channel  their  cultural. 
economic,  and  social  development  on 
the  basis  of  cooperation  and  mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  which 
will  permit  an  enhancement  of  these 
activities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  indeed  a  refresh- 
ing and  welcome  development  in  the 
conduct  of  international  relations.  For 
here,  we  see  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments of  two  nations  working  informally 
together  to  deal  with  mutual  problems 
in  a  practical,  effective  way  unhampered 
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ty  the  straitjacket  of  rigid  protocol  and 
the  cold  formality  which  characterize 
diplomacy  at  the  national  level.  I  think 
that  we  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  all  be  im- 
prMsed  by  the  steps  being  taken  by  our 
States  and  the  States  of  our  good  neigh- 
bor, Mexico,  to  lend  the  flexibility  and 
informality  of  State  and  local  diplwnacy 
to  the  conduct  of  relations  between  our 
two  nations. 

Without  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  historic  Tres  Lagunas 
meeting  and  a  list  of  the  delegates  who 
attended: 
BHOLunoNS  Adopted  at  the  Mexican -United 

States    Border    Governors'    Conference, 

Tres  LACtrNAS,  N.  Mex.,  Jtn,T  22,  1965 

With  the  purpose  of  strengrthenlng  the 
bonds  of  friendship  otf  the  peoples  of  the 
border  states  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
and  to  channel  their  cultural,  economic  and 
social  development  on  the  basis  of  coopera- 
tioa  and  mutual  exchange  of  Ideas  and  ex- 
periences, which  will  permit  an  enhancement 
of  these  activities,  the  representative  delega- 
tions of  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Baja  California,  Ooahuila, 
Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Tamaulipas  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  convened  at  Tres 
Lagunas,  N.  Mex. 

Resolved,  That  the  democratic  organization 
of  their  respective  nations  allow  them  to  di- 
rect their  efforts  as  a  group  to  promote  the 
furtherance  of  their  common  good. 

With  this  purpose,  and  upon  the  invitation 
of  Gov.  Jack  M.  Campbell,  the  delegations 
present  at  this  preliminary  conference  deem 
It  fitting  that  a  yearly  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors of  all  border  states  be  held,  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis.  In  order  to  promote  in  all  respects, 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  respec- 
tive states  and  coordinate  their  activities  to- 
ward these  g^oals. 

Purther,  that  a  coordinating  entity  be 
created  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  formulating  an  agenda  for  the  annual 
GovemoTB  Conference,  as  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  resolutions: 

RESOLXmON    I 

It  is  resolved  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed organization  shall  be  the  " Assembly  of 
Mexican-American  Governors  of  Border 
States";  the  Spanish  name  shall  be  "Asem- 
blea  Mexico-Notre  Americana  de  Goberna- 
dores  de  Estados  Fronterlzos." 

RESOLUTION    n — GOVXRN(»S'    COMMISSION 

It  Is  resolved  that  the  proposed  commis- 
sion shaU  be  composed  of  the  Governors  of 
the  following  States:  Arizona,  Baja  Califor- 
nia. California,  Chihuahua,  Co&hulla,  New 
Mexico,  Nuevo  Leon,  Sonora,  TamauUpcuB,  and 
Texas;  that  Invitations  be  extended  to  the 
Governors  of  each  of  these  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Commission,  its  organization 
and  activities,  and  that  the  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  those  Governors  who  accept 
the  Invitation. 

KESOLtmON  III EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

ORGANIZATION 

It  is  resolved  that  each  Governor  appoint 
no  more  than  two  members  on  the  executive 
committee  and  that  the  permanent  executive 
secretary  shall  participate  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  making  a  total  at  no 
more  than  21  executive  oommlttee  members. 

RESOLUTION  IV RELATIONSHIP  WITH  BII^TKRAL 

OSCANIZATIONB 

It  Is  resolved  that  this  oommission  recog- 
nize the  existence  and  functions  of  presently ' 
operating  bilateral  organizations  partldpated 
in  by  Individual  member  States;  that  it  U 
not  the  purpose  of  this  oommlBSion  to  Im- 
pede or  conflict  with  theee  existing  organiza- 
tions,  but  rather  to  encoiirage  and  aaslM 


them.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Gover- 
nors of  each  pcuticlpating  State  consider 
these  existing  bilateral  relationships  when 
making  appointments  to  the  executive  c<Hn- 
mlttee.  The  fiinctlons  of  these  bilateral 
organizations  should  be  oora'dlnated  and  sup- 
ported by  this  commission. 

RESOLUTION   V — RATDICATION 

It  is  resolved  that  the  proposed  organiza- 
tional resolutions  enacted  by  this  committee 
be  submitted  to  the  Governors  of  each  par- 
ticipating State  immediately  upon  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Tres  Lagunas  meeting;  that  each 
Governor  Is  urged  to  Indicate  his  acceptance 
of  participation  In  the  organization  and  to 
appoint  his  Initial  members  to  the  executive 
committee.  Acceptance  and  appointments 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  office  of  Gov.  Jack  M. 
CampbeU,  Banta  Pe.,  N.  Mex.,  to  arrive  on  or 
before  August  21,  1965;  that  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
is  hereby  established  to  convene  Saturday, 
September  25,  1965,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Union 
Building  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  meetings  be  held  no  less  fre- 
quently than  each  60  days  thereafter.  The 
place  of  holding  these  meetings  shall  be  ro- 
tated among  the  various  participating  States. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  business 
and  functions  of  this  commission  shall  be 
continued  between  annual  conferences  by 
the  executive  committee. 

RESOLUTION   VI ESTABLISHMENT   OF    EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTXE 

It  is  resolved  that  this  committee  express 
their  deep  appreciation  to  Gov.  Jack  M. 
Campbell  and  his  staff  for  their  splendid 
help  in  the  organization  of  the  Tres  Lagunas 
meeting,  and  it  is  requested  that  they  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  administrative  coordinators 
until  a  pernuinent  executive  staff  Is  estab- 
lished. It  Is  specifically  requested  that  the 
permanent  executive  staff,  its  executive  di- 
rector, duties  and  operations,  be  established 
and  defined  by  the  executive  committee  at 
Its  organizational  meeting  on  September  25, 
1965. 

re:solution  vn — annual  conferences 

It  is  resolved  that  the  organization  of 
annual  conferences  shall  be  a  function  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  C(xnmls- 
sion,  provided,  however,  that  the  first  annual 
conference  shall  be  held  in  June  1966,  and 
It  Is  recommended  that  it  be  held  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  All  other  aspects  of 
Its  programing,  agenda,  time,  place  of  meet- 
ings, and  the  logistics  of  such  meetings  shall 
be  a  function  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Official  Delegates,  Proposed  Mexican- 
United  States  Border  Governors'  Con- 
ference Oroanizatton  Meeting  at  Tres 
Lacunas,  N.  Msc.,  Jult  21,  22,  1965 

state   of    new    MEXICO,    U.SJl. 

Gov.  Jack  M.  Campbell. 
Dr.  Ralph  Lopez,  Santa  Pe. 
Sam  Miirphy,  Silver  City. 
David  Davenport,  Santa  Pe. 
Dr.  Henry  Pacual,  director  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, department  of  education,  Santa  Pe. 

STATE   OF   CHIHUAHUA,    MEXICO 

Lie  Jaime  Caravea,  Chihuahua. 

Sr.  Hector  Valles,  secretary  to  Governor 
Glner,  Chihuahua. 

Raul  Maus,  director  of  tourism,  Chihua- 
hua. 

Tomas  Ordonez,  Chihuahua. 

STATE    OF   ARIZONA,   U.S.A. 

Dr.  Louis  S.  Meyer,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Governor  of  Arizona,  Tempe. 
Robert  Kelso,  Phoenix. 

STATE   or   SONORA,    MEXICO 

Arlstides  Prats,  HermoslUo. 
Ernesto  Camou,  HermosUlo. 
Dr.  Armando  Hopkins,  HermosiUo. 
Louis  Bobles  Linares,  HermoslUo. 


STATE   OF    TEXAS,    U.S.A. 

Glenn  Garrett,  executive  director,  Texas 
Good  Neighbor  Commission,  Austin. 

STATE    OF    COAHUILA,    MEXICO 

Lie.   Himiberto  Gomez  VUlarreal,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  Governor,  SaltUlo. 
Eugenic  P.  QuantanlUa,  SaltUlo. 

STATE   or  tamaulipas,    MEXICO 

Pranclsco  VUlarreal,  Tamplco. 

STATE   OF    CALIFORNIA,    UJB.A. 

Edward  Smith,  special  representative  of 
Gov.  E.  G.  Brown,  Corona  del  Mar. 

Edwin  T.  Power,  special  representative, 
Commission  of  the  Callfornlas,  Nut  Tree. 

Robert  Power,  Nut  Tree. 

Dr.  Ernest  03yrne,  chairman.  Commis- 
sion of  the  Callfornlas,  San  Diego. 

STATE   OF    BAJA,    MEXICO 

Rudolfo  EscamUla  Soto,  executive  secre- 
tary  to   the  Governor,   MexlcaU,  B.C. 

Enrique  Garcia  Michaus,  director  of  tour- 
ism, Mexican,  B.C. 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  th.e  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docvunents,  Government^ 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  30402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  Kb  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
19304. 
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Wednesday,  August  4. 1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  22d  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  welcome  another  giant 
electric  powerplant  which — combined 
with  Keystone  and  Conemaugh — con- 
clusively establishes  our  area  as  the 
energy  center  of  the  East.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Co.  and  the  New  York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  have  chosen 
Homer  City,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  as 
tbe  site  for  a  multimillion-dollar  inter- 
state electric  power  project,  including  a 
$140  million  mine-mouth  generating 
station. 

To  mineworkers  who  have  waited 
patiently  for  steady  employment,  the 
new  plant  will  be  an  answer  to  their 
prayers.  Moreover,  500  mine  jobs  plus 
those  connected  with  operation  of  the 
goierating  station  will  have  a  highly 
stimulating  effect  on  business  in  general 
and  will  serve  to  reestablish  confidence 
in  the  economic  future  of  the  entire 
district. 

When  the  third  facility  is  completed, 
the  electric  companies  will  have  Invested 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the 
dynamic  Indiana-Armstrong-Cambria 
power  complex  whence  electricity  will  be 
transmitted  to  consumers  in  distant 
communities.  These  plants  alone  will 
require  about  10  million  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  per  year — ^more  than  12  per- 
cent of  Pennsylvania's  total  production 
in  1964.  The  prospect  is  both  gratifying 
and  invigorating. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
learning  that  investor-owned  utilities, 
left  to  their  own  ingenuity  and  imagina- 
tion without  Federal  interference  or  tax- 
subsidized  competition,  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  provide  all  the  energy  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  next  year,  the  next 
decade,  and  the  next  century.  And  in 
the  process,  the  Nation  will  grow  and 
prosper. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
announcement  being  made  jointly  today 
by  these  two  utilities : 

The  Energy  Center  of  the  East 

Plans  for  a  multimillion-dollar  interstate 
electric  power  project,  including  a  $140  mil- 
lion mine-mouth  generating  station  near 
Homer  City  between  Indiana  and  Johnstown, 
were  announced  today  by  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 
Corp. 

The  1,280,000-kilowatt  mine-mouth  power- 
plant  would  be  jointly  owned  by  the  two 
utilities.  It  would  consume  about  3.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year,  most  at  which  would 
be  mined  adjacent  to  the  plant  and  delivered 
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by  eoaveyofr  belts — ^wlth  the  balance  to  be 
mined  within  a  few  miles  of  the  site. 

Construction  of  the  plant  would  oommenoe 
next  March  with  the  flxst  640,000-kilowatt 
unit  In  operation  by  May  1969  and  the  sec- 
ond unit  of  the  saine  size  to  be  completed 
about  18  months  later. 

The  plant  site  Is  in  an  area  rich  in  bitumi- 
nous coal  deposits  and  about  20  milee  north- 
west of  Johnstown.  It  1b  about  15  miles 
southeast  of  the  Keystone  power  project  un- 
der construction  near  Shelocta  and  about  12 
miles  northwest  of  the  contemplated  Cone- 
maugh powerplant  near  New  Florence.  The 
installation  of  the  Penelec-New  York  State 
Electric  &:  Gas  Corp.  plant  would  mecm,  when 
all  three  are  in  operation  in  the  early  1970's, 
that  this  30-mlle  stretch  of  central  western 
Pennsylvania  could  produce  over  5  million 
kilowatts  (including  Penelec's  existing  Sew- 
ard station),  one  of  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  electric  power  production  capacity 
in  the  world. 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.'s 
share  of  the  output  of  the  station  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  345,000-volt  transmission  line 
that  will  run  170  miles  from  the  site  to  the 
Elmlra-Binghampt<xi,  N.Y.,  area  and  would 
be  the  first  eztra-blgh-voltage  line  to  tie 
western  Pennsylvania  directly  with  upstate 
New  York.  Penelec's  share  of  the  station 
output  will  be  taken  Into  Its  transmission 
network  near  the  site. 

Agreement  to  proceed  with  the  joint  con- 
struction of  the  plant  was  annovmced  today 
by  Penelec  President  Louis  H.  Roddis,  Jr., 
and  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp. 
President  Joseph  M.  Bell,  Jr.  The  scope 
of  the  project  was  cited  by  the  utility  execu- 
tives as  "Illustrating  the  continuing  com- 
mitment and  ability  of  invest(M'-owned  elec- 
tric companies  to  finance  and  build  the 
efficient,  large-scale  facilities  that  wiU  as&ure 
consiuners  in.  the  Northeast  of  dependable 
and  low-cost  electric  service." 

The  New  York  utility  serves  over  a  half 
million  customers,  principally  in  the  south 
central  portion  of  that  State.  Penelec  serves 
420,000  customers  In  about  a  third  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Including  virtually  the 
entire  northern  tier  and  in  the  central  and 
southwestern  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Hie 
Johnstown-based  utility  is  an  operating 
company  of  General  Public  Utilities  Corp. 
and  its  generating  operations  are  integrated 
with  its  sister  general  public  utilities  com- 
panies: Metropolitan  Edison  Co.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; New  Jersey  Poww  &  Light  Co.;  and 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co. 

(General  PubUe  Utilities  CoiV-,  through  the 
Jersey  Central  Co.,  is  a  part  owner  of  the 
Keystone  project  and  Penelec  is  constructing 
and  will  own  portions  of  the  east-west  extra- 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  emanating 
from  Keystone.  The  general  public  utilities 
companies'  power  production  operations  are 
further  coordinated  with  other  eastern  utili- 
ties through  their  pcui;icipation  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Maryland  interconnec- 
tion— the  world's  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  power  pools.) 

Mr.  Roddis  noted  that  Penelec's  forecast 
of  increased  demand  for  electricity  by  its 
customers  and  the  planned  retirement  of  old 
and  less  efficient  generating  units  would 
reqidre  Penelec  to  have  substantial  addi- 
tional generating  capability  and  that  the 
coordinated  Installation  of  a  mine-mouth, 
extra-high-voltage  program  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  utilities  in  1970. 


Although  this  project  would  create  the 
first  transmission  tie  of  extra-hlgh-vcdtage 
level  (over  230,000  volts)  between  western 
Pennsylvania  and  upstate  New  York,  Penelec 
and  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp. 
have  maintained  transmission  connectloiu  at 
five  points  along  the  States'  border  for  many 
years.  In  addition.  New  York  State  Electric  it 
Gas  Corp.  has  11  major  transmission  ties 
with  4  other  utilities  and  Penelec  is  inter- 
connected with  7  other  companies  at  13  other 
locations. 

Design  details  for  the  plant  are  still  to 
be  developed  but  would  be  similar  in  concept 
to  the  neighboring  mine-mouth  stations. 
CooUng  water  for  the  plant  wiU  be  continu- 
ously recycled  from  huge  storage  basins  out- 
side the  plant,  sent  in  to  the  station's  con- 
densors  where  It  will  pick  up  heat,  returned 
outside  and  Into  860-foot-taU  hyperbolic  con- 
crete shell  natural  draft  cooling  towers,  and 
dropped  bCM^k  down  to  the  storage  basins. 

Additional  supplies  of  water  to  make  up 
for  the  amounts  being  evaporated  in  the 
cooling  process  will  be  withdrawn  from  Two 
Lick  Creek  and  pumped  uphill  to  the  plant 
site  about  a  mile  away.  The  creek's  fiow 
wUl  be  maintained  at  an  adequate  rate  all 
year  round  for  this  purpose  by  construction 
of  a  reservoir  farther  upstream  with  18,000 
acre-feet  of  water  storage  impounded  by  a 
concrete  dam. 

The  siting  of  the  plant  in  the  central 
western  Pennsylvania  soft  coal  region  will 
allow  the  companies  to  take  advantage  of 
the  substantial  economies  associated  with 
using  readily  recoverable,  run-of-the-mine 
coal  with  an  average  heat  rate  of  13,000  B.t.u. 
per  pound  and  requiring  minimal  prepara- 
tion and  transportation.  Studies  have 
shown  about  125  million  recoverable  tons  of 
coal  within  a  few  mUes  of  the  site.  The 
officials  reported  that  no  contracts  have  as 
yet  been  entered  upon  with  coal  companies. 

Part  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  project 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  character  of 
the  coal  in  the  area,  while  suitable  for  this 
plant,  ts  less  In  demand  for  other  \ises  and 
much  of  it  might  not  otherwise  ever  be 
mined.  It  Is  predicted  that  operation  of 
the  plant  at  full  capacity  would  mean  500 
or  more  mining  jobs  and  a  large  number  of 
trucking  and  other  associated  jobs.  Instal- 
lation of  the  plant  will  also  mean  a  large 
nxmiber  of  temporary  jobs  and  substantial 
local  pwchases  of  materials,  sui^Iles,  and 
services  diu-ing  the  construction  period — all 
of  which  should  inject  several  mUlion  dol- 
lars a  year  of  additional  purchasing  power 
into  this  region's  economy. 

Another  featiu-e  evaluated  in  the  economic 
analysis  of  the  site  is  its  proximity  to  Pene- 
lec's network  of  230,000-volt  and  115,000-Tolt 
transmission  lines  leading  to  major  local 
electric  load  centers  and  to  existing  inter- 
connections. 

Mr.  Roddis  noted  that  consumers  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  fast  been  reaping  the  benefits 
of  the  relatively  new  technology  of  extra- 
high-voltage  transmission  and  the  develop- 
ment of  large-scale  generating  units.  "This 
has  been  so,"  he  said,  "both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economic  impact  of  siting  mine- 
mouth  plants  in  our  State  and  in  the  action 
of  Penelec  and  other  investor-owned  electric 
companies  to  pass  along  the  economic  ad- 
vantages to  their  customers."  He  noted  that 
while  Penelec  had  reduced  rates  three  times 
in  1965  alone,  and  had  initiated  reductions 
totaling  over  $6  million  in  the  past  5  years, 
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MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

em  OBXGON 
SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Augtist  5. 1965 

NEDBERQER.    Mr.    President, 

18  who  have  8upp(»te<l  the  Job 

ifrogram  are  Interested  in  hearing 

of  Ita  success,  and  we  can  even 

hearing  of  some  of  the  short- 

and  failures. 

?ubllc  Lands,  puUication  of  the 

of  I^md  Management.  Depart- 

the  Interior,  for  summer  1965 

such  a  report  on  the  Job  Corps 

,Oreg. 

Another  group  of  boys  Is  working  at 

in  the  mountains  at  Camp  An- 

31ghw^  101  on  the  Oregon  coast. 

by  the  associate  editor  of  the 

Re^dster-Guard.  Mr.  Robert  B. 

presents  another  viewpoint. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 

artldes  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 

>f  the  IbBCOKD. 

being  no  objection,  the  articles 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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(By     Bqb    Hostetter.     resource     utilization 
specialist.  Portland.  Oreg.) 

36  potmda  and  that  was  just  the 

"1  never  knew  there  was  so 

in  the  United  States."    "I  think 

to  be  a  co<^" — Recent  remarks  by 

enroUeea. 

a   bedraggled   and   ^um   loc^Ong 
boys  that  arrived  at  the  TUlamook 
Oonservati<»  Center  in  Oregon  on 
16.     They  were  tired  from  travel- 
needed  baths  and  clean  clothes, 
were  wary  of  the  new  world  they 
to  enter.    But  the  transforms- 
began, 
hailed   from  Kentucky.    Tennessee, 
Illinois.     Michigan,     Wisconsin, 
West  Virginia,  and  Nebraska.    Ages 
16  to  21.    And  in  size.  well,  it  is 
strike  an  average  becaiise  weights 
fast.    Within  the  first  month,  one 
weighed  In  at  130  had  gained  26 
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-three  corpemen  are  members  of  a 

group  known  as  the  Mustang  Com- 

Tht99   men   make   a  run   before 

e«u;h  day.    Leader  of  the  ninners  Is 

Sparky"  Walker,  one  of  the  center's 


sports  Include  basketball,  soft- 
soccer,  bowling,  and  table 
Other  co-base  recreational  activities 
boxing,    track.    shulCe- 
gamea  such  as  monopoly  and 
cards,    television,     and    reading. 
;>l»yers   provide   music,    but  so   do 
play  the  guitar  and  harmonica. 


V(^  leyball. 


wei  shtllfttng. 
ttble 
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Movies  are  shown  at  the  center  and  corps- 
men  can  also  go  to  the  movie  theater  in  near- 
by Tillamook,  a  town  with  a  peculation  of 
4,000  which  is  noted  for  its  cheese,  trees,  and 
ocean  breeze.  It  is  also  gaining  a  reputation 
for  its  friendly  cooperation  with  the  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center. 

FOUNDATION  POR   HOPE 

All  the  enrollees  had  dropped  out  of  school 
for  one  reason  or  another — sickness,  inade- 
quate clothing.  Imprc^er  and  insufficient 
food,  fear  of  ridicule,  no  Incentive.  Irregular 
attendance  generally  worsened  the  situation 
until  there  just  wasn't  any  hope  of  catch- 
ing up. 

But  there  is  hope  now.  Crumbling  foun^ 
dations  of  ignorance  are  no  basis  for  build- 
ing knowledge,  so  the  Instructors  are  help- 
ing the  boys  find  a  solid  footing  on  which  to 
start  building  again.  Tests  were  adminis- 
tered to  determine  what  educational  training 
would  be  appropriate  for  each  boy.  Then 
reading  ability  of  all  boys  was  tested  and 
they  were  classed  in  nine  different  levels  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities.  Ten  were  practi- 
cally unable  to  read  at  all.  Others  were  at 
higher  levels,  but  only  five  could  read  as  well 
as  high  school  seniors.  By  the  second  month, 
all  corpemen  had  advanced  at  least  one  read- 
ing level,  and  some  had  advanced  two  or 
three  levels. 

Each  corpsman  puts  in  at  least  4  hours  a 
week  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  physical 
education.  One  group  spends  4  hours  each 
week  learning  how  to  tsrpewrlte  and  another 
group  gets  an  extra  4  hours  a  week  of  reading 
instruction. 

Phil  Kipper,  a  reporter  for  the  Wenatchee 
Daily  World  who  spent  a  couple  of  days  with 
the  boys,  observed,  "What  the  youths  achieve 
at  the  camp  is  all  theirs.  They  don't  have  to 
face  the  loss  of  pride  because  they  aren't 
competing  against  anyone  but  themselves. 
Instructors  explain  that  they  have  given  up 
In  the  past  because  their  pride  wouldn't  let 
them  fail.  Now  they  have  to  break  the  habit 
of  being  proud  of  antisocial  behavior." 

Tom  Miller,  assistant  director  for  educa- 
tion, points  out  that  corpemen  must  make 
many  social  and  emotional  adjustments  be- 
fore they  can  get  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  A  strenuous  work  program 
in  BLM  forests  around  Tillamook  helps 
achieve  those  adjustments.  Corpemen  are 
divided  into  two  work  groups.  Each  group 
works  3  days  a  week  and  recleves  educa- 
tional training  on  the  other  days. 

CONSniVATION   WORK 

Corpsmen  are  rebuilding  Alder  Glen  rec- 
reation site,  which  was  damaged  by  last 
winter's  floods,  and  are  also  working  on 
Dover  Creek  recreation  site,  a  new  picnicking 
and  camping  area  for  public  use  on  BLM 
land.  The  level  tent  and  table  sites,  clear 
brush  and  debris,  build  trails,  and  cut  up 
dead  trees  for  firewood. 

In  another  project,  corpsmen  have  planted 
2-year-old  Douglas-fir  txee  seedlings  on  an 
area  where  mature  timber  was   harvested. 

Several  corpsmen  assist  BLM  foresters  in 
marking  selected  trees  for  cutting,  posting 
timber  sale  boundaries,  meas\iring  and  tally- 
ing snags  to  be  felled,  or  cutting  brush  for 
survey  lines.  Other  work  projects  are 
planned.  including  road  maintenance, 
stream  clearance  for  fish  passage,  thinning 
of  young  timber  stands,  and  disposal  of  un- 
merchantable debris  left  after  timber  har- 
vest. 

Not  all  the  work  is  in  the  woods;  there  is 
much  fixlng-up  to  be  done  at  the  center. 
Originally  constructed  as  a  naval  air  sta- 
tion during  World  War  II.  buildings  had  to 
be  repaired  and  painted  before  they  could  be 
occupied.  Corpsmen  are  continuing  the 
work  by  replacing  a  rotted  porch,  building  a 
sidewalk,  repairing  windows,  and  installing 
shelves.  They  take  their  turns  working  In 
the  kitchen.  They  do  their  own  laundry  and 
ironing,  and  housekeeping  choree  at  the 
dormitories. 


Jim  Hedger,  of  Newberry,  Mich.,  com- 
mented on  the  variety  of  work  to  be  done 
when  he  said,  "I've  been  doing  some  car- 
pentry work.  I  like  the  work,  but  when  I 
finish  this  Job,  I  think  I'll  ask  if  i  can 
work  in  the  kitchen." 

"What's  the  matter,  aren't  you  getting 
enough  to  eat?"  his  buddy  asked. 

"Sure,  it's  Just  that  I  think  I'd  like  to  learn 
to  be  a  cook,"  he  said. 

When  the  Tillamook  Center  was  officially 
dedicated  on  March  20,  corpsmen  served  ae 
ushers  and  guides  for  a  crowd  of  400  towns- 
people and  other  visitors.  Long  deprived  of 
attention,  they  enjoyed  talking  about  their 
hopes  for  the  future  with  the  dignitaries. 
These  included  Dr.  Otis  A.  Slngletary,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Job  Corps;  Senator  Watni  Morsi; 
Clifton  P.  Lander,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  staff;  Harold  R.  Hochmuth,  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; BLM  State  Director  Russell  E.  Getty; 
and  others. 

so    MUCH    LAND 

Since  this  is  the  firs*  time  that  many  of 
the  corpsmen  have  been  away  from  home, 
their  viewjwlnt  is  broadening.  One  corps- 
man  from  Tennessee  remarked,  "I  never  real- 
ized there  was  so  much  land  In  the  United 
States  \mtil  I  came  to  Tlllamook." 

John  J.  Scalise,  himself  a  forester  and  the 
director  of  BLM's  Tillamook  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Center,  siunmed  up  the  attitude 
of  his  staff  recently  when  on  a  radio  pro- 
gram he  said,  "Our  heritage  Is  not  reserved 
for  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  is  for 
all  the  pec^le.  We  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram can  work  at  a  Job  that  combines  the 
development  of  natural  resources  and  of 
underprivileged  young  men." 

As  a  corpsman,  Ray  Cosio,  of  California, 
looks  at  the  Job  Corps  somewhat  differently. 
In  the  center's  newsletter,  Tillamook  Tiger 
Tales,  he  wrote,  "The  Job  Corps  is  some- 
thing for  men  who  are  in  need  of  help.  They 
have  a  home  where  they  live  and  eat  and 
work.  They  have  a  school  to  learn  reading 
and  math  and  other  things." 

And  other  things.  Among  these  are  op- 
timism and  hope. 

Camp  Angell:  Home  Was  Never  This  Good 
(By  Robert  B.  Frazier) 

Most  people  don't  even  know  it's  there. 
One  hint  is  a  large  mailbox  on  the  east  side 
of  Highway  101  between  Yachats  and  Wald- 
port.  Another  is  a  green  highway  sign,  on 
the  west  side,  but  on  the  ground.  Each  says 
"Camp  Angell"  and  invites  the  visitor  up 
the  hill,  into  the  dense  forest  of  the  Coast 
Range. 

Another  hint  may  be  a  pair  of  teenagers, 
in  ill-fitting  military  clothing,  lounging 
around  one  of  the  fleshpots  of  Yachats  or 
Waldport,  looking  for  something  to  do.  They 
too  say.  If  mutely,  "Camp  Angell." 

Camp  Angell  Is  a  Job  Corps  center,  one 
of  these  war-on -poverty  camps.  It  is  tem- 
porary home  to  mcwe  than  100  boys — 103  on 
a  day  last  week— who  are  from  16  to  21, 
who  weren't  cutting  the  m\istarc^  back  home 
and  who  may — if  the  program  works — turn 
out  to  be  self-supporting,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

This  isn't  the  same  sort  of  place  as  the 
center  at  Tongue  Point  near  Astoria.  These 
boys,  by  and  large,  could  not  profit  from 
the  Tongue  Point  program.  The  lack  the 
basic  reading  and  mathematics  ekllla  the 
Tongue  Point  boys  need  to  imderstand  their 
instruction  in  vocational  subjects. 

They  come  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union — but  only  one  is  from  Oregon.  A 
third  of  them  are  Negro.  Most  come  from 
families  where  the  mother  was  head  of  the 
household.  The  past  3  months  of  Camp 
Angell  gave  some  of  them  the  first  oppor- 
timity  In  their  lives  to  talk  seriously  with 
a  man. 

While  the  boys  are  at  Camp  Angell,  they'll 
leam  baslo  work  habits,  some  facility  with 
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♦goto,  and  wUl  pick  up,  if  all  goes  weU, 
enough  academic  background  to  qualify  for 
more  training.  Some  may  stay  as  long  as  2 
years.  The  staff  hopes  many  do.  If  the  2- 
yesr  stint   will   qualify   them  for   a  better 

Ufe. 

Like  Tongue  Point.  Camp  Angell  has  Its 
dropout  problems.  But  they  are  less  severe. 
Tbe  staff  can't  force  a  boy  to  stay  on  if.  as 
jn  tbe  case  of  most  dropouts,  he  is  horribly 
homesick.  But  going  home  can  be  dis- 
couraged. 

A  boy  says  he  wants  to  quit.  The  staff  Is 
understanding,  but  so  slow.  Going  home  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  paperwork.  The  boy 
flllB  out  forms,  explaining  why  he  wants  to 
leave.  He  talks  to  various  counselors  and  Job 
supervisors,  preparing  the  way  for  the  trip 
home.  Often,  by  the  time  all  the  redtape 
Lb  gone  though,  the  boy  decides  maybe  he 
doesn't  really  want  to  leave  after  all. 

The  boys  are  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
boys  at  more  advanced  center  at  Tongue 
Point.  This  means  $30  a  month  In  cash — 
|40  or  $50  for  assistant  leaders  and  leaders 
who  act  as  noncoms.  Another  $60  a  month 
to  put  aside  for  them  as  a  readjustment  fund. 
And  $25  of  that  may  be  sent  home,  matched 
by  an  additional  $25  if  the  boy  has  a  depend- 
ent, as  many  have.  After  a  boy's  position  In 
the  Job  Corps  is  secvu-e,  he  may  get  a  $75 
dothlng  allowance. 

The  program,  like  that  at  Tongue  Point, 
Is  new  and  experimental.  Mistakes  are  being 
made,  and  will  be  made,  at  least  \intll  there 
Is  a  body  of  experience  to  show  where  the 
rocks  and  shoals  lie. 

Tbe  camp  Itself  is  not  beautiful.  It  is  on 
tbe  site  of  two  previous  Camp  Angells,  one  a 
0CX3  oamp,  the  other  a  center  for  conscien- 
iiaaa  objectors  in  World  War  n.  Most  of 
the  buildings,  though,  are  new — new  and  raw. 
Last  week  the  paving  had  not  been  complet- 
ed, lawns  were  still  in  the  futiu-e.  It  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  an  old  CCC  camp,  or 
like  some  of  those  World  War  n  installations 
that  were  btiilt  in  a  day. 

The  setting,  though,  is  magnificent,  at 
least  in  summer.  The  boys  look  westward 
into  the  Pacific,  north,  south  and  east  out 
over  stands  of  new  timber  growing  on  cut- 
over  land.  It  must  be  quite  a  sight  for  the 
teenager  from  the  city  sliuns  or  the  great 
plains. 

The  real  veterans  of  Camp  Angell  have 
been  there  only  since  April  28.  But  already 
the  changes  in  them  are  apparent,  as  before- 
and-after  photographs  show.  They  thrive 
on  the  menu,  which  figures  each  will  bum 
up  4,100  calories  a  day.  And  each  day  the 
108  boys  devour  between  20  and  80  gall(»is 
of  milk.    Home  was  never  like  this. 
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Fritz  Lanham 


and  whose  greatest  pleasure  was  in  do- 
ing things  for  people  who  might  other- 
wise not  have  been  able  to  get  than  done. 
Although  he  was  a  man  of  great  force, 
I  cannot  imagine  him  ever  saying  an 
unkind  word  to  anyone,  regardless  of 
provocation. 

In  this  business  of  politics  I  have  often 
observed  that  if  our  colleagues  wish  to 
help  us  we  will  be  successful.  This  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  Pritz  Lanham.  He 
had  done  many  things  for  many  people 
in  the  Congress.  Consequently,  when  he 
had  a  project  of  special  interest  to  him, 
there  were  innumerable  Members  who 
were  anxious  to  help. 

The  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
lasted  after  he  retired  suid  was  still  ac- 
tive in  Washington.  When  he  finally 
elected  to  return  to  his  beloved  Texas  we 
missed  having  him  around,  and  we  shall 
miss  him  even  more  now  that  he  has  gone 
on  to  his  ultimate  award. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Lanham 
and  the  surviving  members  of  his  family. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  served  with 
Ftitz  Lanham  recall  some  of  his  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  legislation. 
Many  measures  still  bear  his  name,  and 
in  the  years  to  come  students  of  U.S.  leg- 
islative history  will  have  occasion  to  note 
his  handiwork. 

As  I  recall  Pritz — he  and  I  were  unusu- 
ally warm  friends — ^my  most  vivid  recol- 
lections are  of  his  kindly  acts  in  behalf 
of  people  who  had  personal  problems. 
Fritz  was  one  who  loved  his  fellowman 


Health  In$iiraiice  for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  ZLUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Augxut  5. 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  "Medicare"— health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECCHtD,  as  follows: 
Health  Iksubancx  fob  the  Aoed — A  Baisr 

EXFLAMATIOK    OF    "MEDICARE" 

The  1966  BOdal  security  amendments  es- 
tablished a  broad  program  of  health  insur- 
ance, known  pc^tQarly  as  "medicare,"  for 
people  66  or  older.  Tills  program  Is  ImpOT- 
tant  for  persons  now  working,  for  they  will 
have  this  protection  In  later  jean.  But  if 
you  are  already  66,  or  will  reach  that  age 
soon,  you  especially  will  want  to  have  the 
Information  this  leaflet  provides  on  how  these 
health  insurance  programs  will  protect  you 
when  they  start  In  July  1966. 

TWO     KINDS     or     HEALTH     INST7RANCE 

Hospital  Insurance:  To  help  pay  the  blUs 
when  you  are  hospitalized.  The  program  also 
provides  payments  for  skilled  nursing  care 
and  other  services  in  an  extended  care  facil- 
ity after  hospitalization,  outpatient  hospital 
diagnostic  services,  and  home  health  services. 

This  Insxu-ance  Is  financed  out  of  special 
contributions  paid  by  pec^Ie  while  they 
work,  with  matching  contributions  from  em- 
ployers, so  that  people  will  not  have  to  pay 
for  this  protection  when  tliey  are  old  and 
not  working. 

IiSedlcal  Insurance:  To  help  you  pay  the 
bills  for  doctors'  services  and  for  a  number 
of  other  medical  Items  and  services  not  cov- 
ered under  the  hospital  ins\u-ance  program. 

The  medical  Insurance  program  Is  volun- 
tary. You  decide  whether  to  enroll  for  pro- 
tection under  the  medical  Insurance  program. 
Tou  can  have  this  important  added  protec- 
tion at  a  low  cost  ($3  monthly)  becauuse  the 


Federal    Government    will    pay    an    equal 
amount  toward  the  cost. 

HOW     ntOPLX     SB     AND     OVXK     QUALIFY 

Most  people  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  so- 
cial security  office  to  qualify  for  protection 
under  the  hospital  and  medical  insurance 
programs. 

You  will  not  need  to  go  to  your  social  se- 
curity office  if — 

You  are  getting  social  security  or  raUroad 
retirement  benefits.  You  qualify  automati- 
cally for  hospital  Insurance,  and  an  appli- 
cation card  for  medical  ins\irance  benefits 
win  be  mailed  to  you  in  September  ex-  Oc- 
tober with  a  leaflet  explaining  both  of  these 
programs. 

You  are  receiving  a  Federal  civil  service 
retirement  annuity.  You  wUl  get  informa- 
tion and  the  necessary  applications  by  mail. 
You  will  be  told  if  It  is  necessary  to  go  to 
the  social  security  office  later. 

You  are  receiving  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. In  most  oases,  the  public  assistance 
agency  will  assist  you  In  applying  for  hos- 
pital insurance  and  will  advise  you  about 
enrolling  for  medical  insvu'ance. 

You  should  go  to  your  social  security  of- 
fice if  you  are  not  receiving  any  of  the 
above  payments  and  if — 

You  have  worked  under  social  secxuity  but 
have  never  applied  for  benefits.  The  people 
in  your  social  security  office  wlU  help  you 
apply  for  hospital  insurance.  They  will  also 
advise  you  on  how  you  can  enroll  in  the 
medical  Insurance  program. 

You  have  never  worked  under  social  se- 
curity. Get  In  touch  with  your  social  se- 
curity office  between  September  1.  1965.  and 
March  31,  1966. 

HOSPITAL  INStTBANCX 

Nearly  every '  American  66  or  over  will  be 
protected  under  the  hospital  Instutmce  pro- 
gram when  it  starts  in  July  1966.  If  you 
qualify,  these  are  the  benefits  for  which  you 
will  be  eligible: 

Hospitalization  for  up  to  90  days  in  a 
"spell  of  illness"* — the  program  pays  for 
covered  services  dm-lng  60  days  of  care  in  a 
participating  hospital,  except  for  the  first 
$40,  during  a  spell  of  Illness.  If  you  are 
hospitalized  for  mtxe  than  60  days  during 
your  spell  of  Ulnees,  the  program  will  pay  all 
but  $10  daily  for  covered  services  during  an 
additional  30  days  of  care. 

There  is  a  lifetime  limitation  of  190  days 
on  payments  for  treatment  in  mental  hos- 
pitals. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services: 
The  program  wlU  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost 
for  diagnostic  services  you  receive  as  an  out- 
patient of  a  participating  hoq>ital  during  a 
20-day  period,  except  for  the  first  $20  for 
each  20-day  period. 

Posthospital  extended  pare  In  the  kind 
of  sklUed  nursing  home  or  part  of  a  hos- 
pital which  qualifies  as  an  extended  care 
facility — after  a  hospital   stay   of   at  least 


1  Some  Federal  employees  and  former  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  not  eligible  for  social 
seciu^ty  benefits  are  not  eligible  for  ho^ital 
Insurance.  They  may,  however,  enroll  In 
the  medical  Insurance  program. 

Aliens  who  are  not  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity cash  l>enefits  will  be  eligible  for  the 
hospital  and  medical  Insvirance  jwogranM 
only  If  they  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  and  have 
actually  resided  in  the  United  States  for  6 
years. 

*  A  "spell  of  illness"  begins  on  the  first  day 
you  receive  covered  services  as  a  patient  in 
a  hospital  or  extended  care  facility.  It  ends 
after  you  have  been  out  of  a  ho^ltal  or  ex- 
tended care  faculty  t<x  60  consecutive  dajrs. 
You  may  be  discharged  and  readmitted  sev- 
eral times  during  a  ^>ell  of  Illness,  but  a  new 
spell  of  Illness  cannot  begin  \mtU  you  have 
been  out  of  a  ho^iltal  or  extended  care 
facility  for  60  consecutive  days. 
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3  days,  the  program  pays  for  30  days  of 
extendec  care  diirlng  a  spell  of  Illness.  If 
you  nee  1  this  care  for  more  than  20  days 
during  i  spell  of  illness,  the  program  will 
pay  all  but  9£  dally  for  an  additional  80 
days 
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home   health   care  services: 
will  pay  the  costs  for  up  to  100 
the  365  days  following  your 
after  a  stay   of  3   days  or   more 
or  extended  care  facility.  If 
are  furnished  \mder  an  ap- 
}lan.    Services    of    visiting    nurses, 
therapists,  and  other  health  work- 
not  doctors)    who  come  to   your 
furnish   health   care  services   are 
Doctcov'    visits    are    covered    only 
vol\mtary  medical  insurance  plan. 
dates:    The    benefits    described 
become  payable  beginning  July 
except   for    posthospital    extended 
which  start  on  January  1,  1967. 
$40  deductible,  benefit  payments 
the  cost  of  your  room  and  board 
accommodations,    ordinary 
services,    and    the    costs    of   drugs, 
and  most  other  items   of  service 
which  are  cxistomarily  furnished 
rare  of  patients  by  the  hospital  or 
care  facility. 
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hfcepltal  Insurance  program  will  help 
your  hospital  bills,  but  it  does  not 

doct  >r  bills.     Tou  can  provide  in  advance 
>aylng  your  doctor  bills,  though — 

oth  T  medical  bills,  too — byslgning  up 
medical  insurance  program, 
rou  enroll  for  medical  Insurance,  you 
pay  a  small  premium  ($3  monthly) 
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D  [edical   insurance   program  pays  80 
3f  the  reasonable  costs  or  charges 
services,  except  for  the  first  $50 
r  year. 
the  program  does  not  begin   until 
66.  no  expenses  you  have  before  that 
count  toward  the  $50  for  1966. 
services  covered   under   medical   in- 
nclude : 
Physicians'  and  surgeons'  services:  No  mat- 
you  receive  the  services — at  home, 
doctor's  office,  in  a  clinic,  or  in  a  hos- 


lealth  visits:  Up  to  100  home  health 

an  approved  plan  each  year  with 

'or  prior  hospitalization.    This  is  in 

to  the  100  visits  provided  under  the 

instirance  program. 

medical  and  health  services  regard - 

rendered:  including  such  things 

tests  (X-rays,  etc.;  laboratory 

X-ray     or     radium     treatments; 

dressings,    splints,    casts;     certain 

services;    br&ces.    artificial   legs, 

eyes;  rental  of  medical  equipment 

j  ron  lungs;  and  many  other  medical 

services. 

medical  Insurance  plan  be- 

starting  July  1,  1966.    If  you 

time,  your  medical  insurance  cov- 

l  start  on  that  day.     The  medical 

program  will  not,  of  course,  pay 

I  oods  or  services  you  receive  before 


vc  luntary 
ef  ectlve 


Wheii  you  can  enroll  in  the  medical 
insurance  program 

provides  specific  periods  of  time, 

enrollment  periods,  during  which  you 

up  for  medical  insurance  benefits. 

enrollment  period  begins  on  Sep- 

1965,  and  ends  on  March  31,  1966. 

previously,  people  who  are  entitled 

security,   railroad  retirement,   or 

ce  benefits  will  get  their  application 

nail. 


ure  66  or  older  on  January  1,  1966, 

sign  up  during  the  first  enroU- 

pei|lod  In  order  to  be  covered  under 


the  medical  insurance  program  when  It  starts 
in  July  1966.  Remember,  the  first  enroll- 
ment period  ends  on  March  31,  1966. 

If  your  65th  birthday  occurs  after  January 
1,  1966,  your  first  enrollment  period  runs  for 
7  months  beginning  with  the  3d  month  im- 
mediately before  the  month  you  reach  65. 
and  ending  3  months  after  you  are  66.  For 
example,  if  you  reach  65  in  February,  you 
may  sign  up  any  time  between  the  preceding 
November  1  and  the  following  May  30. 

You  will  have  protection  as  soon  as  you 
reach  65  only  if  you  apply  during  the  3- 
month  period  just  before  you  reach  65.  In 
no  case,  however,  will  your  medical  insur- 
ance take  effect  before  July  1,  1966. 

What  you  will  lose  if  you  enroll  late 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  signing 
up  for  the  medical  insurance  program  dur- 
ing your  first  enrollment  period.  If  you  pass 
up  your  first  opportvmlty,  you  will  not  have 
another  chance  to  sign  up  until  the  next 
general  enrollment  period  (October  1,  1967, 
to  December  31,  1967).  Furthermore,  if  you 
wait  to  enroll,  you  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
premium  for  the  same  protection,  and  your 
coverage  will  not  begin  until  6  to  9  months 
after  you  enroll. 

Paying  the  monthly  premium 
If  you  join  the  voluntary  plan  and  you  are 
receiving  monthly  social  security  benefits  or 
a  railroad  or  civil  service  retirement  annuity, 
$3  a  month  for  medical  insurance  benefits 
will  be  deducted  from  yovu-  check  each 
month.  No  deductions  will  be  made  before 
July  1966,  the  first  month  coverage  can  begin. 
If  you  are  not  eligible  for  social  security 
checks  for  one  or  more  months,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  you  to  take  care  of 
the  $3  payments  In  a  convenient  manner. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  any  of  these  bene- 
fits, you  win  get  information  when  you  en- 
roll about  how  to  pay  the  monthly  premiums. 

YOUR  HEALTH  INSTJRANCK  CARD 

After  you  qualify  for  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  you  will  receive  a  health  In- 
surance card  by  mall.  If  you  enroll  in  the 
medical  Insurance  program,  your  card  will 
show  that  you  have  medical  Insurance  cov- 
erage In  addition  to  the  hospital  insurance 
protection. 

After  June  1966,  whenever  you  use  any 
of  the  services  which  are  covered,  show  your 
health  insurance  card  to  the  hospital,  ex- 
tended care  facility,  home  health  agency, 
doctor,  or  other  person  providing  the  serv- 
ices. The  part  of  the  bills  for  which  pay- 
ment can  be  made  will  then  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  program. 

Some  services  are  not  covered  by  health 

insurance 
The  hospital  insurance  plan  gives  you 
basic  protection  against  the  high  cost  of 
Illness  in  old  age,  but  it  will  not  pay  all  of 
your  health  care  bills.  For  example,  physi- 
cians' and  surgeons'  services,  including  the 
services  of  pathologists,  radiologists,  and  an- 
esthesiologists in  the  hospital,  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  hospital  Insurance  plan.  (If 
you  enroll  under  the  voluntary  medical  In- 
surance plan,  that  plan  will  help  toward 
paying  your  doctor  bills. ) 

Some  items  and  services  are  not  covered 
under  either  plan:  e.g.,  routine  physical 
checkups,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  private 
duty  nurses,  custodial  care,  and  personal 
services  such  as  a  telephone  or  television  in 
your  hospital  room. 

Under  the  hospital  Insurance  program, 
drugs  are  covered  only  when  they  are  fur- 
nished to  a  patient  in  a  hospital  or  extended 
care  facility.  Under  the  medical  Instu-ance 
program,  drugs  are  covered  only  when  they 
are  administered  by  a  physician  as  part  of 
his  services  and  cannot  be  self -administered. 

Payments  will  ordinarily  be  made  under 
the  program  only  in  the  50  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,   the  Virgin  Is- 


lands, Guam,  and  American  Samoa.  Eoe- 
pital  services  under  the  basic  hospital  Insur. 
ance  plan  may  be  provided  in  border  areas 
Immediately  outside  the  United  States  if 
comparable  services  are  not  accessible  in  the 
United  States  for  a  beneficiary  who  becomes 
ill  or  is  injured  in  this  country. 

HOW    THE    HOSPITAL    AND    MEDICAL    INSURANCE 
PLANS  WILL  BE  FINANCED 

The  financing  provisions  for  hospital  la- 
surance  and  medical  insurance  are  separated 
completely  from  the  financing  provisions  of 
the  regular  social  security  program. 

The  hospital  insurance  program  will  be 
financed  by  special  contributions  from  em- 
ployees  and  self-employed  people.  Employ, 
ers  will  pay  a  like  amount.  For  each,  the 
hospital  insurance  contribution  rate  will  be 
0.35  percent  In  1966  on  the  first  $6,600  of 
earnings.  Thus,  a  worker  who  earns  $4  000 
yearly  will  pay  $14  in  1966.  In  1967,  'the 
rate  will  be  0.5  percent.  Thus  the  worlcer 
with  $4,000  earnings  will  pay  $20  in  1967. 
The  contribution  rate  Is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease periodically  until  1987,  so  that  In  1987 
a  worker  will  pay  $32  yearly  on  $4,000  earn- 
ings. On  the  maximum  earnings  of  $6,600 
yearly,  a  worker  will  pay  $23.10  in  1966  $33 
in  1967,  and  $52.80  in  1987  and  thereafter. 

The  hospital  insurance  contributions  will 
be  In  addition  to,  and  collected  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular 
social  security  contributions.  Income  from 
the  hospital  Insurance  contributions  will  be 
put  into  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
from  which  the  program's  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  wUl  be  paid.  (A  special 
provision  was  Included  in  the  law  to  reim- 
burse the  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund 
from  general  tax  revenues  for  the  costs  of 
providing  hospital  insurance  coverage  for  the 
2  million  people  who  are  not  entitled  to 
monthly  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits.) 

The  medical  Insurance  program  will  be 
financed  through  monthly  premiums  paid  by 
people  over  66  who  enroll  In  the  program 
and  by  matching  payments  from  the  Federal 
Government  from  general  revenues.  Income 
from  the  medical  Insurance  premiums  and 
the  matching  Federal  payments  will  be  put 
Into  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
trust  fund,  and  the  benefits  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  medical  Insurance  will  be 
paid  from  this  fund. 

At  least  untU  1968,  the  monthly  premium 
(and  the  matching  Federal  payment)  will  be 
$3  for  each  person  who  chooses  coverage  un- 
der the  medical  Insurance  program.  The  law 
requires  that  the  premium  rates  be  examined 
every  2  years  starting  in  1967.  The  rates  for 
the  succeeding  2  years  may  be  adjusted  if  a 
higher  premium  is  required  to  pay  the  pro- 
gram's expenses. 

You  may,  of  course,  drop  o\it  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  you  may  reenroll  only  once 
and  then  only  during  one  of  certain  specified 
eiuroUment  periods. 

//  you  already  have  health  insurance  coverage 
Do  not,  because  of  this  new  law,  cancel  any 
hospital  or  medical  Insurance  you  may  now 
have.  The  health  insurance  provisions  of  the 
new  law  give  no  protection  whatsoever  until 
July  1966. 

//  you  cannot  meet  your  medical  expenses 
The  health  insurance  programs  will  pay  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  health  care  for  most 
older  people,  but  they  do  not  pay  the  entire 
bill.  If  you  are  unable  to  pay  medical  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  the  Insurance  pro- 
grams, you  may  qualify  for  aid  from  your 
public  welfare  agency.  Most  States  have 
medical  care  programs  for  aged  people  who 
cannot  pay  their  medical  bills,  and  the  1965  ' 
amendments  make  it  possible  for  the  States 
to  strengthen  and  improve  these  services. 
To\ir  public  welfare  agency  may  be  able  to 
help  you. 
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Ivory  Coast  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   WKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, the  7th  of  August  1965,  is  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  We  wish, 
on  this  occasion,  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny,  President  of  the  Ivory  Coast;  and 
to  His  Excellency  Konan  Bedie,  the  Ivory 
Coast  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

We  of  the  United  States  extend  to 
the  people  of  this  small  African  state 
congratulations  on  their  remarkable 
achievements,  and  we  express  our  ad- 
miration for  the  outstanding  economic 
progress  which  has  been  achieved  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Felix  Hou- 
phouet-Boigny  and  his  government. 

The  Ivory  Coast  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans  during  the  17th  century,  when 
French  sailors  and  traders  landed  there 
and  established  the  ivory  trade.  During 
the  18th  century  widespread  migrations 
took  place  and  the  major  ethnic  groups 
of  the  modem  Ivory  Coast  settled  there. 
Beginning  in  1942,  various  areas  of  the 
country  became  parts  of  a  French  pro- 
tectorate which  in  50  years  came  to  in- 
clude the  entire  country.  After  the  First 
World  War,  plans  for  economic  develop- 
ment were  formulated  and  have  been  car- 
ried out  with  increasing  success  ever 
since. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Houphouet-Boigny  found- 
ed the  African  Democratic  Rally,  now 
an  important  political  party  in  many 
African  countries.  Under  his  leadership 
and  that  of  his  party,  the  peoples  of  the 
Ivory  Coast  have  been  united  in  their 
progress  toward  political  independence 
and  economic  development.  On  the  7th 
of  August  1960,  the  Ivory  Coast  achieved 
complete  Independence  from  France. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  the 
Ivory  Coast  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  all  fields  of  internal  development. 
Educational  facilities  have  been  greatly 
expanded:  In  addition  to  more  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  many  technlccd 
education  centers  have  been  established; 
a  university  has  been  foimded  In  Abid- 
jan, and  programs  for  adult  education 
have  begim.  The  Ivory  Coast  is  an  area 
with  a  difficult  climate  and  the  people 
have  always  been  subject  to  many  seri- 
ous Illnesses.  With  the  help  of  French 
doctors,  hospitals,  medical  centers,  and 
public  health  services  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country. 

Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
the  field  of  transportation,  with  the  con- 
struction of  modem  roads,  railroads, 
bridges,  and  airfields.  These  projects 
have,  in  turn,  greatly  aided  the  economy 
by  facilitating  the  export  of  the  Ivory 
Coast's  principal  cash  crops:  coffee,  co- 
coa, wood,  and  bananas.  The  Govern- 
ment has  supported  and  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  Industry  which  Is  rapid- 
ly increasing  throughout  the  coimtry. 
especially  in  the  north  at  Bouake.   Great 


attention  has  been  given  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  housing  and  sanitation,  as  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  beautiful  modern  capital  city, 
Abidjan. 

The  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  maturity  and 
sense  of  national  responsibility  in  the  5 
years  of  their  independence.  We  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  Impressive  In- 
ternal achievements  and  do  not  doubt 
that  they  will  continue  to  progress;  we 
wish  the  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  the 
best  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


Powers  of  the  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

OF  vaaanA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  August  1  broadcast  by  Dean 
Clarence  E.  Manlon,  entitled,  "The  Sa- 
distic Subversion  of  the  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Sadistic  Subversion  of  thi  States — 
tovudatton  of  american  system  is  be- 
ING Razed  bt  Warren  Court 

(By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manlon) 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (July  IB)  reports 
that  on  last  July  17,  at  Athens,  Ohio,  tele- 
vision commentator  David  Brlnkley  made  a 
speech  to  assembled  students  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. He  said  this:  "The  decline  and  fall 
of  the  SO  State  governments  will  be  com- 
pleted within  our  lifetime.  The  movement 
of  political  power  from  State  capitals  to 
Washington,  D.C.,"  he  said,  "is  inevitable  and 
unstoppable  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 

From  the  extended  repcnii  of  his  remarks, 
I  siispect  that  Mr.  Brlnkley  couldn't  care  less 
about  this  impending  death  of  the  American 
constitutional  system.  He  thinks  that  the 
State  leglslatiires  are  made  up  of  "part-time 
amateur  legislators"  and  that  tliey  t«nd  to 
be  both  corrupt  and  Inefficient.  Mr.  Brink- 
ley  iB  convinced  that  "it  is  harder  for  local 
governments  to  legislate  on  xinpopular  but 
nevertheless  necessary  measures  because  they 
are  far  more  subject  to  pressure." 

The  moral  here  appears  to  be  that  we 
must  get  the  government  away  from  the 
people  and  move  it  down  to  Washington 
where  it  will  be  closer  to  the  Bobby  Bakers. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  many  of  the 
students  in  Mr.  Brinkley's  audience  had 
delved  deeply  enough  into  the  university 
Ubrary  to  sense  the  seriousness  of  what  this 
speaker  was  talking  about.  As  an  antidote 
for  this  kind  of  political  poison,  I  hasten 
to  recommend  to  them  and  to  you  the  most 
fascinating  single  volume  In  the  entire  li- 
brary of  classical  American  history,  "The 
Critical  Period"  by  John  Fiske  (Houghton- 
MlfBln,  copyright  1888). 

This  book  describes  the  birth  of  the  State 
governments  to  which  Mr.  Brlnkley  so 
derisively  referred.  It  deals  with  the  txirbu- 
lent  time  that  elapsed  between  the  svirrender 
of  Cornwallls  (Oct.  19,  1781)  and  the  final 
adc^tlon  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Nine 
out  of  ten  Americans  who  read  this  revealing 
c^d  book  for  the  first  time  are  shocked  and 
surprised  to  discover  our  original  States  ac- 


tually making  war  upon  one  another,  and  to 
find  that  we  missed  being  the  permanently 
"Disunited"  States  of  America  by  a  hairs- 
breadth. 

In  1776  oiu-  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  said  that  these  colonies  "are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Independent 
States."  When  the  last  of  the  tiated  Brltlsti 
troops  sailed  away  from  our  shores,  each  one 
of  these  13  original  and  now  suddenly  "free" 
States  was  putting  every  possible  emphasis 
upon  its  newly  found  sovereign  independ- 
ence.  In  this  story  of  the  "Critical  Period" 
you  will  find  ttiat  in  spite  of  what  the  great 
Daniel  Webster  subsequently  and  so  elo- 
quently said  to  the  contrary,  our  llt>erty  and 
our  union  were  definitely  not  "one  and 
inseparable." 

After  the  War  for  Independence  each 
State  proceeded  to  go  Its  separate,  sovereign 
way.  A  number  of  them  stubbornly  per- 
sisted in  their  Independence  far  beyond 
what  many  regarded  as  the  bitter  end  when 
the  new  Union  iiad  finally  become  estab- 
lished with  the  ratification  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution by  the  necessary  ninth  State, 
namely,  Virginia,  in  1788  (June  25). 

For  instance.  North  Carolina  withheld  its 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  untU  No- 
vember 1789,  and  Rhode  Island  remained 
independent,  sovereign,  and  aloof  from  the 
newly  constituted  Union  for  more  than  a 
year  (May  29.  1790)  after  George  Washing- 
ton's first  inauguration  as  President  (Apr.  SO, 
1789).  Actually,  therefore,  there  were  only 
11 — ^not  13 — origtoal  Statee  In  the  new 
United  States  of  America. 

All  this  is  recalled  now  to  emphasize 
the  serious  turnabout  in  our  constitutional 
history  which  Mr.  Brlnkley  casuaUy  tells 
us  is  "inevitable  and  \instoppable."  If  he 
is  right,  then  the  creature  Ls  about  to  con- 
sume its  creator,  for  the  fact  is  that  the 
Union  did  not  create  the  States.  On  the 
contrary,  the  States  created  the  Union.  They 
created  it  by  ratifying  and  accepting,  sepa- 
rately and  severally,  and  with  great  reluc- 
tance, a  mutually-binding,  common  contract 
called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  unique  contract  created  a  new  agency 
tor  the  States  and  for  the  people  of  the 
States.  We  now  call  this  agency  the  Federal 
Government.  Every  valid  power  that  the 
Federal  Government  possesses  lias  come  to 
it  from  the  original  reservoir  of  State  pow- 
ers and — as  we  have  seen — every  one  of  these 
new  Federal  powers  had  been  exerdsed  in 
and  for  and  by  each  State  respectively  dur- 
ing the  critical  period  before  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted. 

The  constitutional  contract  itself  says: 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United* 
States  by  the  Constitution  •  •  •  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
pec^le"  (Art.  10 — Amendments  UJS.  Con- 
stitution) . 

Such  a  federated  government  of  divided 
powers  by  solemn  contract  had  never  been 
created  before,  and  the  struggle  to  get  it 
ratified  by  the  necessary  9  of  the  then 
existing  13  States  was  long  and  bitter.  In 
aU  of  tbe  States,  many  of  those  who  biad 
been  prominent  and  active  in  the  Revo- 
lution were  much  less  than  enthiislastlc 
about  the  proposed  new  Constitution.  But 
they  all  shared  a  general  fear  tluit  unless 
tlxe  States  now  ratified  this  agreement  to 
stand  together  in  a  firm  Union,  each  of  them 
would  soon  be  gobbled  up,  one  after  another, 
by  predatory  European  governments  and  re> 
turned  to  the  status  of  colonies. 

At  the  same  time  some  of  the  most  fer- 
vent Revolutionary  patrolta,  men  like  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee — ^who  had 
made  the  motion  for  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  the  Continental  Congress — 
were  fighting  hard  against  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  because  they  professed  to 
see  in  the  proposed  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  makings  of  a  tyrant  worse 
the  one  they  had  just  overthrown. 
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<  iF    OKIGINAL    STATES    NOW    JUSTIFIED 

]  aany  misgivings  the  several  State 

finally  accepted  the  new  Federal 

mainly   because   they   wanted 

for  the  common  defense  of  all 

against  the  threat  of  external 

uiK>n     the    expressly     reserved 

sach  State  to  govern  Itself  accord- 

8   own   particular    constitution. 

ratifying  conventions  were  finally 

I   that  the   great  reserved   powers 

several   States   would   provide   each 

them  with  an  effective  emergency 

Inst  the  threat  of  encroachment 

<  oncentrated  strength  of   the  new 
a  [ithority.    If  the  ratifying  conven- 

not  reached  this  conclusion  con- 
e  reserved  right  of  each  State  to 
It^lf,  the  Constitution  would  have 
,  and  only  God  knows  what 
rejection  would  have  had  upon 
jent   history   of   the    world, 
the   c\irrent   Judgment   of   that 
history,   as  interpreted   by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  and  others, 
comforting  conclusion  which  gave 
C  onstltution   turns    out   to   be   en- 
These  current  historians  now 
lecree    that    constitutionally    re- 
powers  are  dead,  and  good  rid- 
present  managers  of  our  con- 
hlstory  are  unimpressed  by  the 
the  solid  natTire  of  expressly  re- 
powers  was  universally  regarded 
able  for  150  years  after  the  Con- 
ras  ratified  upon  the  express  con- 
it  would  be  so  regarded, 
constitutional  concept  was  car- 
'  through  the  long  Civil  War. 
after  which  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
States  declared   "The  Con- 
n  all  of  its  provisions  looks  to  an 
I  Ible      union      of  -  Indestructible 
rexas  T.  White — 19  Law  Edition — 
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It  is  more  than  ironic,  it  is  tragic,  ttiat 
these  sincerely  expressed  sentiments  should 
have  been  climaxed  by  President  Elsen- 
however's  appointment  of  Earl  Warren  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  U-S.  Supreme  Court. 
Judged  solely  by  the  sustained  stream  of 
pertinent  decisions  that  the  Supreme  Court 
under  his  leadership  has  rendered.  Justice 
Warren's  overweening  purpose  since  he  ac- 
cept President  Eisenhower's  appointment  in 
1954  has  been  to  destroy  the  constitutional 
integrity  of  the  State  governments — the  very 
integrity  that  his  patron  and  sponsor  was 
so  avidly  anxious  to  restore  and  preserve. 

Justice  Warren  particularly  and  a  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues  generally  have  not 
missed  a  single  opportunity  to  strike  down 
precedents  that  had  protected  the  reserved, 
self-governing  powers  of  the  States  since  the 
birth  of  the  Republic.  From  prayer  in  the 
schools  to  pornography  on  the  newsstands. 
Justice  Warren  and  his  malleable  majority 
of  the  Justices  have  missed  no  opportunity 
to  murder  the  self-government  of  the  States 
in  cold  blood. 

When  he  was  paralyzing  every  one  of  the 
50  State  governments  with  his  sadistic  one- 
man,  one-vote  reapportionment  decisions, 
one  of  his  dissenting  colleagues  with  com- 
mendable Judicial  restraint  chlded  him  thus: 
"I  would  think  that  our  obligation  to  the 
States  on  whom  we  impose  this  new  rvile,  as 
well  as  the  obligation  of  orderly  adherence 
to  our  own  processes,  would  demand  that  we 
seek  that  aid  which  adequate  briefing  and 
argument  lends  to  determination  of  an  im- 
portant issue.  It  certainly  has  never  been  a 
postulate  of  Judicial  power  that  mere  al- 
tered disposition  or  subsequent  membership 
on  (this)  the  Court  is  sufficiently  warrant 
for  overturning  a  deliberately  decided  rule 
of  constitutional  law"  (Justice  Harlan. 
Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643) . 


The  Late  Honorable  Fritz  Lanham 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
hoped  to  be  present  in  the  House  yester- 
day upon  the  occasion  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  dean  of 
the  delegation  from  Texas,  the  Speaker 
and  others  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Fritz  Lanham.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  be  present  on  account  of 
action  being  taken  at  the  time  by  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  In- 
dependent OflBces  appropriation  bill. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Fritz  Lanham.  I  .shall  not 
undertake  to  add  at  length  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  an  expression  of  esteem  and  respect 
for  Mr.  Lanham. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  De- 
cember of  1934,  preparatory  to  taking  my 
seat  as  a  Member  of  the  74th  Congress, 
Mr.  Lanham  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  come  to  my  office  for  a  visit. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  wise  counsel  and 
advice  upon  that  as  well  as  other  occa- 
sions. No  Member  of  Congress  In  my 
time  has  commanded  greater  respect  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  Fritz 


Lanham.  He  was  a  man  of  great  culture 
and  talent.  He  was  a  lovable  man.  He 
was  a  wizard  with  words.  I  would  rate 
him  as  among  the  most  polished  speakers 
I  have  ever  heard  In  my  life.  His 
speeches  were  outstanding. 

His  traditional  speech,  each  year  in  the 
House,  on  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
inspiring.  Fritz  Lanham  wrote  a  i-ecord 
in  Congress  of  which  our  State  can  al- 
ways be  proud.  We  can  take  pride  in  his 
accomplishments  as  we  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. His  lovely  wife,  Hazel,  will  be  re- 
membered here  by  scores  of  friends  and 
we  want  her  and  the  family  to  know  of 
our  sympathy  and  sorrow  at  this  sad 
time. 


"The   Ugly  Rufiian" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Victor 
Lasky.  author  of  "The  Ugly  Russian," 
has  this  month  given  some  highlights  of 
his  book  in  a  Washington  Daily  News 
series.  It  is  said  in  the  opening 
presentation: 

American  representatives  abroad  are  often 
pictiu-ed  as  inept,  bungling  do-gooders 
who  don't  know  how  to  win  over  the  emerg- 
ing nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Soviets  have  been  pictured  as  skill- 
ful, slick  operators  who  know  all  the  tricks 
in  making  propaganda  hay  around  the  un- 
derdeveloped world.  Victor  Lasky,  who  for 
20  years  has  been  a  student  of  Communist 
activities  aroxmd  the  world,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  3-month  visit  to  more  th.in 
20  coim  tries  in  Africa  and  Asia  to  see  how 
the  Soviets  are  faring  in  cultural  exchanges, 
foreign  aid,  and  the  diplomatic  offensive  in 
the  emerging  wwld.  His  findings— that  the 
Russians  have  outbungled  the  Americans 
all  over  Africa  and  Asia — are  published  in 
his  book  "The  Ugly  Russian." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  this  is  not 
dismaying  to  the  American  people: 
While  125,000  of  its  young  men  are  or- 
dered to  Vietnam  to  nght  a  bloody  war 
against  Soviet  totalitarianism,  perhaps 
to  die  in  the  name  of  freedom,  self- 
government,  and  human  dignity,  racial 
bigotry  Is  the  great  common  meeting 
ground  between  America  and  the  Soviet 
Republic. 

"The  Ugly  Russian" 
(By  Victor  Lasky) 
(Note.— American  representatives  abroad 
are  often  pictured  as  inept,  bungling  do- 
gooders"  who  don't  know  how  to  win  over 
the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Soviets  have  been  pic- 
tured as  skillful,  slick  operators  who  know 
all  the  tricks  in  making  propaganda  hay 
around  the  imderdeveloped  world.  Victor 
Lasky,  who  for  20  years  has  been  a  student 
of  Communist  activities  around  the  world, 
has  recently  returned  from  a  3-month  visit 
to  more  than  20  countries  In  Africa  and  Asia 
to  see  how  the  Soviets  are  faring  in  cultiual 
exchanges,  foreign  aid.  and  the  diplomatic 
offensive  in  the  emerging  world.  His  find- 
ing*— tbat  the  Russians  have  outbungled 
the  Americans  all  over  Africa  and  Asia- 
are  published  in  his  book  "The  Ugly  Rus. 
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gian"  (Trident).  This  series,  exerpted  from 
the  book,  gives  some  hlghUghts.  starting 
with  the  encotmters  between  Afro-Asians 
and  the  ugly  Russian  in  his  own  front  yard.) 

A  young  Somali  beaten  senseless  for  daring 
to  dance  with  a  Russian  girl;  a  boy  from 
Uganda  called  a  black  monkey  and  beaten  by 
a  gang  of  Jeering  Miiscovltes;  a  medical 
student  from  Ghana  found  dead  In  a  sub- 
urban Moscow  snowbEOik  and  feUow  Afri- 
cans, believing  he  is  a  victim  of  foul  play, 
riot  outside  the  B:remlln. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ugly  stories  that 
bftve  been  brought  home  to  the  new  coun- 
tries of  Africa  by  embittered  students,  many 
of  whom  have  quit  Iron  Curtain  universities, 
claiming  that  racial  bigotry  Is  not  the  ex- 
clusive shame  of  the  colonialist-capitalist 
nations — as  the  Communists  had  led  them 
to  believe. 

"I  didn't  really  want  to  study  In  Rtissla." 
a  thoughtful  and  gregarious  economics  ma- 
jor from  Ghana  explained  to  George  Felfer, 
an  American  graduate  student  at  Moscow 
State  University,  "but  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  was  not  at  all  anti-Soviet  before  I 
came.  That  started  only  after  I  got  to  know 
Russia  and  the  Rvisslans  for  myself.  The 
Americans  wast©  a  lot  of  money  trying  to 
make  sure  that  Africa  does  not  go  Commu- 
nist. All  they  have  to  do  is  pay  the  way  for 
more  of  us  students  to  take  our  degrees  here. 
Ask  any  of  my  friends — they're  more  disil- 
lusioned about  the  Soviet  way  of  life  than 
any  American  propaganda  could  make 
them." 

ATTRACTIVE  BAIT 

The  Africa  grievances  were  fully  justified 
on  even  more  profound  grounds.  To  gain 
African  recruits,  the  Russians  and  their  satel- 
lite partners  offered  attractive  bait  In  lands 
hungry  for  learning  and  ehco-t  of  schools — all- 
expense-paid  scholarships  at  Communist  iml- 
verslties.  The  Conmiunlsts  were  not  too  se- 
lective, accepting  students  lacking  the  neces- 
sary educational  credits.  And  some  students 
vanished  into  the  East  over  secret  students' 
routes — without  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
spective governments. 

The  African  students,  by  and  large,  had 
taken  the  lure  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  learn  skills  and  professions  with  which 
to  return  better  equipped  to  serve  their  new- 
ly independent  countries.  But  they  com- 
plained about  the  incessant  propaganda,  the 
regimentation  on  books  and  travel,  the  ma- 
nipulation of  their  reading  and  sotirce  of  In- 
formation, and  the  overdose  of  Marxist  doc- 
trine in  the  classroom. 

But  the  Africans'  major  complaint  was 
that  they  were  humiliated  as  Negroes.  Abdul 
Amir  Mohaimned  of  Somalia,  a  former  stu- 
dent at  Moscow  State  University,  told  how 
Russian  students  "often  surrounded  us  In  a 
circle  and  pointed  out  to  each  other  our  hair, 
our  lips,  our  hands — emphasizing  with  snick- 
ers our  racial  differences." 

One  result  has  been  that  many  African 
students,  unable  to  maintain  their  self-re- 
spect in  the  face  of  unreasoning  Intolerance, 
have  quit  the  Communist  universities  they 
had  so  eagerly  entered.  (Not  all  African 
students  found  it  easy  to  quit.  True,  the 
Soviet  Government  guarantees  them  trans- 
portation to  and  from  their  home  countries, 
but  the  return  passage  cannot  be  used  until 
they  have  been  in  Russia  4  years.) 

OPEN  LETTES 

Another  result  was  an  African  "Revolt 
on  the  Campus"  in  Soviet  Russia.  Many 
dark-skinned  students  protested  the  force- 
fed  Marxist-Leninism  they  were  subjected  to. 
while  their  real  studies  went  neglected. 
They  demanded  explanations  fot  the  repeated 
beatings  of  African  students  caught  dating 
Soviet  girls,  and  for  the  reprisals  taken 
against  the  girls.  They  began  holding  strate- 
gy meetings  on  how  to  survive  as  Africans 
in  the  sea  of  Soviet  bigotry  around  them. 


And  then  a  group  of  student  representa- 
tives— ^from  Algeria,  the  Cameroons,  the  Con- 
go. Ghana.  Guinea,  Kenya,  Mali,  liorocco, 
Nigeria,  the  Sudan.  Togo.  Tunisia.  Egypt,  and 
Uganda — drew  up  an  "open  letter,"  sent  to 
the  United  Nations  and  all  African  govern- 
ments. It  stated  its  aims  in  uneqiiivocal 
terms:  "To  call  attention  of  all  African  gov- 
ernments to  the  deceits,  the  threats,  the 
pressure,  the  brutality  and  the  discrimina- 
tion" that  the  students  had  suffered  In  So- 
viet Russia. 

In  February  1960,  Nlklta  Khrushchev  de- 
cided the  best  way  to  handle  the  students 
was  to  segregate  them.  He  annoiuiced  his 
plan  to  establish  Friendship  University  in 
Moscow,  solely  for  students  from  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  The  Institution  was  soon 
after  renamed  Lumumba  University,  but  to 
the  ool(»-ed  students  it  has  always  been 
"Apartheid  U.- 
Lumumba University  made  it  easier  for 
the  Soviets  to  control  the  students,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  heightened  their  sensitivity 
to  Soviet  racial  discrimination.  One  ot  the 
first  students  was  William  Anti-Taylor,  a 
Ghanlan  who  had  studied  at  the  University 
of  Ghana.  "There  is  a  big  eight-story  build- 
ing facing  one  of  oiu*  tmiversity  buildings  on 
Kabelnaya  Street  in  Moscow."  Mr.  Anti- 
Taylor  later  recalled.  "Beside  this  building 
is  a  children's  playground.  On  the  balconies 
of  the  buUdlng,  the  children  of  the  tenants 
usually  are  foimd  playing  around  tJielr  par- 
ents who  sit  enjoying  the  sun  in  siunmer.  Is 
there  any  African  student  on  Kabelnaya 
Street  who  can  really  say  he  never  has  had 
•Nigger,  Nigger'  shouted  at  him  by  these  chil- 
dren, even  in  the  presence  of  their  parents, 
who  do  not  care  to  stop  them?" 

KMBITTEItEO    XTIIIOPIAN 

In  1961,  an  Bthloplan  named  Mustafa  ar- 
rived at  Lumumba  University  eager  to  study 
his  trade — servicing  aircraft.  He  described 
himself  as  having  "an  open  mind  about  poll- 
tics." 

The  first  thing  that  annoyed  him  was  dis- 
covering that  he  was  to  share  two  small  rooms 
with  six  other  Africans.  "It  was  almost  Im- 
possible to  study,"  he  said. 

He  was  also  disturbed  to  learn  that  he 
and  other  African  students  got  a  Soviet  al- 
lowance of  only  $99  a  month  whereas  the 
Americans  and  other  Westerners  got  approxi- 
mately three  times  as  much.  At  the  same 
time,  it  hurt  his  conscience  to  discover  that 
the  Africans  were  getting  three  times  as 
mtich  as  the  Russian  students. 

"I  didn't  reaUy  mind  the  Americans  get- 
ting so  much,"  he  said,  "but  why  should  I 
have  gotten  three  times  as  much  as  the  Rus- 
sians?" 

The  fear  of  Africans  mixing  with  local  girls 
Is  as  persistent  in  Moscow  as  In  Mississippi. 
"Komsomolskaya  Pravda,"  the  organ  of  the 
Young  Communist  Leagvie,  purported  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  Russian  girl  named  "Larissa" 
who  had  been  in  love  with  a  young  Commu- 
nist leader.  Then  blond-haired  "Larissa," 
otherwise  a  brilliant  law  student,  met  "Mah- 
moud."  an  African  law  student,  and  after  be- 
coming intoxicated  at  a  pcui^y,  spent  the  night 
with  him.  Later  they  were  married.  Aftw 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union,  she  was  supposedly 
sold  by  "Mahmoud"  into  the  harem  of  a 
friend.  The  t«de  ended  vrith  "Larissa"  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  the  harem;  but,  just 
before  she  oould  reach  the  Soviet  E^mbassy. 
she  was  recapttired. 

Africans  In  Moscow  were  outraged.  They 
demanded  that  the  editors  name  the  country 
where  the  Incident  supposedly  took  place. 
Somewhat  flustered,  the  editors  confessed 
there  was  no  such  land  and  tliat  there  had 
been  no  such  Incident.  They  said  they  had 
merely  intended  to  warn  Soviet  citizens  about 
entanglements  with  foreigners  wtiOM  customs 
might  be  different  from  tlielr  own.  What- 
ever the  official  explanation,  the  message  was 


clear;  Africans  were  barbarians,  and  Soviet 
girls  were  not  to  fraternize  with  them. 

CHAKAIAir  VOTTNS  OKAD 

A  real  shocker  came  on  December  13,  1963, 
when  the  body  of  a  29-year-oId  Ghanaian 
medical  student.  Frfimunrt  Asare-Addo.  was 
discovered  in  a  snowbank  near  the  Khovrlno 
railroad  station  Just  outside  Moscow.  The 
youth,  returning  to  his  medical  school  at 
Kalinin,  100  miles  to  the  northwest,  had  been 
seen  boarding  a  train  at  Moscow's  Leningrad 
Station  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Asare-Addo  had  been  planning  to 
marry  a  Russian  girl  against  strong  objections 
from  her  parents  and  friends  who  opposed 
such  a  union  on  racial  grounds.  Su:^>ecting 
foul  play,  his  fellow  Africans  clamored  for 
an  Investigation. 

Soviet  authorities  claimed  th&t  an  autopsy 
showed  no  signs  of  violent  deatb.  They  said 
the  victim  had  been  drinking.  The  Impli- 
cation was  that  he  had  wandered  frocn  his 
train,  collapsed  in  the  snow,  and  died  of  ex- 
posure. 

But  two  Ghanfdan  medical  students,  who 
had  attended  the  autopsy  as  obaerven,  de- 
nied all  this.  They  said  that  Mr.  Asare- 
Addo's  body  bcwe  bruises  and  oitiier  signs  of 
a  struggle,  "niey  charged  the  authorities 
with  trying  to  cover  up  the  truth. 

Normally,  such  a  story  would  not  beoome 
public  knowledge  in  Russia.  But  the  angry 
Africans  organized  a  mass  demonstratioa  in 
the  Kremlins  Red  Square,  the  likes  of  which 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  late  twenties 
when  supporters  of  Leon  Trotsky  proCeart«d 
his  removal  by  Stalin  from  the  Soviet  lecwler- 
shlp. 

An  estimated  500  Africans,  many  of  them 
wearing  the  traditional  red  Ghanaian 
mourning  band  on  their  heads,  siirged  Into 
the  square,  scuffled  with  police  and  oUmbed 
over  or  under  a  barricade  of  trucks  and  care. 
Communist  officials  later  launched  the 
nunor  that  the  Africans  had  demonstrated 
in  Red  Square  because  their  demand  for 
brothels  had  been  rejected.  But  the  plfu 
cards  in  Russian  and  En^lsh  they  carried 
told  the  stOTy:  "Moscow,  a  Second  Alabama." 
"Stop  Killing  Africans"  and  "Moaoow  Is  the 
Center  of  Discrimination  in  Culture." 

Tlie  students  had  flivt  assembled  in  front 
of  the  Ghanaian  Embassy,  where  authortties 
tried  vainly  to  dissuade  them  from  marob- 
Ing  on  the  Kremlin.  They  mattdxed  Ave 
abreast,  led  by  a  young  African  glil  carrying 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Asare-Addo  enclosed  in  a 
wreath.  Then  came  the  tussle  with  Soviet 
police  and  the  rush  Into  Red  Square  past 
Lenin's  granite  tomib  and  on  toward  the 
great  Spassky  Gate  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  Kremlin.  , 

Few  observers  could  recall  ever  seeing  the 
gate  closed  before.  But  Soviet  citizens  who 
witnessed  the  scene  from  cloeed-off  side 
streets,  or  from  the  windows  of  the  giant 
GUM  department  store,  would  no  doubt  long 
remember  the  sight  of  African  students 
singing  freedom  songs  In  Red  Square,  and 
the  sound  of  the  huge  Spassky  Gate  being 
slammed  in  their  faces. 
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Wednesday.  August  4, 1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
my  sincere  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  the 
late  Congressman,  Hon.  Frits  Lanham. 
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but  on  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self- 
govemnaent" — James  Madison,  fourth  U.S. 
President. 


Freedom  Academy  Plan  Backed 
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(By  Lt.  R.  P.  Ball) 
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all  ooTintries  are  organized, 
and  inhabited  by  hvmian  beings, 
are  fallible  creatures.     Therefore, 
that  we  are  not  gods,  our  Found- 
attempted  the  next  best  thing 
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1  here  are  not  too  many  and  they 
representative  of  the  average 
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way  of  life.     No  matter  how 
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"Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newspaper 
editorial  by  Mr.  James  J.  KUpatrick  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  Wednesday.  August  4,  1965.  entitled 
"Freedom  Academy  Plan  Backed."  The 
column  describes  the  purposes  and  his- 
tory of  a  bill  recently  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities: 

Freedom  Academy  Plan  Backed 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  came  up  with  a  bUl  the  other  day 
that  has  been  almost  wholly  Ignored  in  the 
press.  This  Is  a  pity,  for  the  bill  is  a  good 
bUl,  Intended  to  fill  a  critical  need,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  languish  for  want  of 
public  discussion. 

The  bill  would  create  a  new  seven-man 
Freedom  Commission,  whose  principal  duty 
would  be  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Free- 
dom Academy.  And  the  principal  business 
of  the  academy  would  be  to  teach  courses 
and  conduct  research  in  total  political  war- 
fare against  the  Communist  foe. 

Such  a  proposal  is  not  new.  The  bill  Just 
reported  by  the  House  committee  is  pat- 
terned generally  upon  a  measure  actually 
approved  In  the  Senate  5  years  ago.  Since 
then,  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  liberals  and 
conservatives  in  both  Houses  has  kept  the 
idea  alive.  Sponsors  of  the  plan  Include  such 
respected  men  as  Mttndt,  Case,  Dodd.  Doug- 
las,   FONC,    HiCKENLOOPEH,    MttLER,    PROUTT, 

Proxmire,  Scott,  and  Smathxrs  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  ICHORo,  Herlong,  Gubser,  Bogcs. 
Gurnet,  Clausen,  Ashbrook,  Buchanan. 
and  Feighan  in  the  House. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  may  disagree  on 
details,  but  they  share  a  common  conviction 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States— and 
more  critically,  the  people  in  key  posts  In 
Government — know  pitifully  little  about  the 
nature  of  commimlsm  and  the  techniques  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  around  the  world. 
By  and  large,  we  are  babes  In  this  wood. 
Trustful,  Innocent,  gullible,  eager  to  be  loved 
Americans  by  and  large  refuse  to  accept  the 
relentless  purposes  of  the  Communist  ide- 
ology.   Conventional  warfare  we  understand. 

The  proposed  Freedom  Academy  would 
seek  to  fill  this  gap  through  teaching  and 
research.  It  would  maintain  a  library,  pub- 
lish papers,  conduct  seminars,  cultivate  pub- 
lic understanding:  and  it  would  draw  its 
students  not  only  from  Government  agencies 
graduate  schools  and  college  faculties  here 
at  home,  but  also  from  key  institutions  and 
governments  throughout  the  free  world. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  State  Department  is 
cold  to  the  plan.  In  State's  view,  "the  bill 
as  a  whole  woxUd  not  serve  as  a  useful  in- 
strument of  national  policy."  Granted  that 
we  must  employ  not  only  military  strength 
but  also  all  of  the  "political,  psychological 
economic,  and  other  nonmllltary  means  at 
our  dlspo»l,"  the  State  Department  "seri- 
ously questions  whether  comprehensive  and 
reaUstlc  plans  for  dealing  with  the  infinitely 
complex  problems  of  U.S.  foreign  affairs  can 


1-e  developed  by  a  new,  separate  Government 
agency,  especially  one  without  operational 
responsibilities."  In  brief,  State  would  leave 
the  Job  to  State. 

From  a  piirely  administrative  viewpoint. 
the  objection  may  have  merit,  but  it  foun- 
ders in  the  blunt  rebuttal  that  the  State 
Department  Itself  has  failed  abysmally  to 
comprehend  precisely  this  field  of  political 
warfare.  If  the  State  Department,  through 
its  Foreign  Service  Institute,  had  demon- 
strated a  keen  and  continuing  awareness  of 
Communist  imperialism — if  it  had  done  its 
own  hard  training  Job — more  effective  poll- 
cies  might  have  been  devised,  first  to  contain 
the  enemy  and  then  to  defeat  him. 

In  any  event,  the  sponsors  observe,  tiie 
Foreign  Service  Institute  exists  for  purposes 
at  once  broader  and  narrower.  Its  principal 
task  is  to  teach  the  whole  of  diplomacy  to 
the  Department's  own  personnel.  The  Free- 
dom Academy  would  specialize  In  the  field  of 
"Communist  external  political  warfare.  •  and 
the  devising  of  means  to  combat  it.  In  the 
sponsors'  view,  only  an  Independent  agency 
cooperating  with  State,  Defense,  and  the 
CIA,  but  separate  from  them,  could  run  the 
proposed  Institution. 

The  committee  report  gives  no  indication 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  Freedom  Commis- 
sion (the  State  Department's  cool  guess  is 
several  million  doUars  a  year) ,  but  in  terms 
of  total  outlays  for  national  security  the 
sum  would  not  be  large.  Quite  conceivably, 
the  investment  might  bring  far  greater  re- 
turns than  we  got  from  the  $900  million  in 
foreign  aid  laid  out  for  Indonesia. 
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Eageae  Zuckert:  Story  of  Dedication 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  today  to  join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  express  publicly  their  admiration  for 
former  Air  Force  Secretary,  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert,  whose  recent  retirement  causes 
us  mixed  feelings — happiness  that  he  will 
have  a  much  deserved  rest;  sorrow  that 
he  has  left  Government  service;  but 
above  all.  gratitude  for  his  tireless  and 
effective  leadership,  his  dedication  to  his 
job,  and  his  courtesy  and  kindliness  to 
all  of  his  associates. 

On  February  10,  the  Air  Force  Times 
contained  an  editorial  which  calls  at- 
tention to  some  of  his  accomplishments. 
The  record  of  those  accomplishments 
serve  as  the  best  tribute  I  can  think  of 
to  this  distinguished  American.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that  editorial  to 
be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Eugene  Zuckert:  Story  or  Dedkath.n; 
Washington. — Supporters  of  the  Air  Force 
are  legion,  but  a  likely  Candidate  for  tlie 
most  dedicated  Air  Force  man  Is  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert,  who  has  completed  4  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  That's  a  record,  and 
all  Indications  point  toward  Mr.  Zuckert  s  re- 
markable tenure — ^most  service  Secretaries 
come  and  go  like  falling  leaves — contininng 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  Zuckert  first  came  to  USAF  In  1947.  as 
a  36-year-old  Assistant  Secretary  under  the 
then  Secretary  (now  Senator)  Stuart  Sym- 


nfOTON.  The  native  New  Yorker  served  in 
tbat  post  untU  1966  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commlasion. 

During  other  periods  of  his  adult  life  he 
has  served  on  active  Navy  duty  (World  War 
n),  practiced  law  (LL3.,  Yale,  1937).  and 
held  numerous  governmental  appointive 
posts.  But  his  obvious  love  is  the  Air  Force, 
and  as  Its  top  administrator  he  pursues  his 
myriad  of  duties  with  zeal  and  determina- 
tion, yet  with  genuine  humility  and  good 
humor. 

In  an  organization  the  size  of  the  Air 
Force,  it  is  impossible  to  say  one  person  is 
responsible  for  any  one  thing. 

Zuckert  has,  however,  fought  with  con- 
siderable success  to  keep  the  Air  Force  In  the 
space  business;  pioneered  management  pro- 
cedures which  did  much  to  expedite  the 
C-141,  TPX,  Titan  III,  etc.;  handled  himself 
ably  during  the  strenuous  TFX  probe;  urged 
the  Air  Force  to  develop  limited  war  and 
COIN  capabilities  before  that  course  of  ac- 
tion became  popular  In  Air  Force;  straight- 
ened out  the  missile  site  construction  prob- 
lem In  1961  and  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  in  the  TAC  and  airlift  areas. 

A  political  appointee  must  remain  loyal  to 
the  administration  In  power;  otherwise  he  Is 
not  long  for  the  post.  This  situation  can 
place  a  service  Secretary  on  the  spot,  as  It 
appeared  to  do  with  Mr.  Zuckert  during  the 
manned  bomber  Issue. 

While  Air  Force  military  leaders  vigorously 
supported  that  project,  recent  administra- 
tions had  little  stomach  for  It. 

Mr.  Zuckert  handled  that  Issue  by  support- 
ing a  mixed  force  and  a  follow-on  bomber, 
but  without  endorsing  a  particular  design. 
This  stand  drew  criticism  from  some  quar- 
ters, but  It  helped  keep  the  bomber  study 
effort  open.  The  record  now  shows,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  that  the  B-70  prob- 
ably wasn't  the  weapon  for  the  job. 

While  he  doubtlessly  has  compromised  on 
some  issues,  he  has  exercised  a  strong  hand 
in  diverse  matters — from  relatively  minor 
projects  like  supporting  base  Dlnlngs-In  to 
the  vital  point  of  insisting  that  within  the 
Air  Force  military  judgment  not  be  Ignored 
in  important  decislotunaklng. 

The  latter  Insistence  came  against  a  back- 
ground, under  the  McNamara  regime,  of 
apparent  growing  civilian  Infringement  on 
traditional  military  authority  and  preroga- 
tive. 

Most  frequently  the  Air  Force  Secretary 
has  seen  to  it  that  the  bluesuiters  seek  ways 
to  do  business  with  the  Defense  Department 
rather  than  fighting  It.  A  major  Zuckert 
goal  is  to  make  officials  look  objectively  at 
time -honored  concepts  and  doctrine  for  pos- 
sible change,  for  better  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Gene  Zuckert  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
the  Air  Force  of  the  future.  There  are 
"great  horizons"  ahead,  he  told  a  group  of 
close  associates  recently  when  they  feted 
him  on  his  fourth  anniversary  as  Secretary. 
Mr.  Zuckert  gives  short  shrift  to  those  who 
declare  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  on  the 
decline. 

The  Secretary's  interest  In  raising  the 
professional  qualifications  of  Air  Force  p>eo- 
ple  is  well  known.  He  has  strongly  sup- 
ported continuation  of  the  separate  services. 

His  support  for  better  pay  and  Improved 
personnel  benefits,  while  positive,  has  been 
less  vocal  than  certain  military  leaders  have 
wished.  Here  again,  however,  the  touchy 
question  arises  of  Just  how  far  can  a  serv- 
ice secretary  go  in  support  of  a  program 
tliat  the  administration  does  not  assign  a 
huge  priority? 

His  penchant  for  U.S.  Air  Force  work  is 
mirrored  In  many  visits  to  bases,  repeated 
treks  to  Capitol  Hill  to  testify  before  com- 
mittees, and  numerous  public  appearances. 
He's  scheduled  to  make  five  speeches  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  during  the  next 
month. 


Secretary  and  Mrs.  Zuckert  reside  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  a  suburb  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
One  daughter.  Gene,  was  1964  Azalea  Queen 
at  Norfolk,  Va.  Their  other  two  chUdren 
are  Adrienne  K.,  and  Robert  B.,  the  latter 
a  1962  Yale  graduate. 

Zuckert's  other  activities  include  a  di- 
rectorship In  the  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation  (which  operates  the  Hope  ship) , 
membership  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Beta 
Theta  Pi  alumni  association  and  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  Yale  Law  School  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
esteemed  colleague  and  associate,  Cecil 
King  of  California  and  our  hard-work- 
ing and  dedicated  member  and  my 
friend,  Tom  Curtis,  have  taken  on  the 
difficult  added  assignment  of  represent- 
ing this  House  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

Last  year  Cecil  King  and  Tom  Curtis 
went  to  Geneva  for  the  opening  of  the 
GATT  talks  and  first-hand  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  these  trying  and  complex 
trade  negotiations  which  affect  so  many 
jobs  and  businesses  in  our  country. 
They  are  naturally  of  impKjrtant  interest 
to  Californians  and  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate that  Cecil  King,  as  the  second 
ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  accepted  this  appoint- 
ment. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  one  of  the  most 
respected,  thoughtful  and  calm  com- 
mentators of  the  Washington  scene  re- 
cently wrote  a  progress  report  on  the 
GATT  negotitalons  for  the  many  papers 
which  carry  his  column,  which  include 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Wash- 
ington Post,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Chicago  Sun  Times,  and  many  others. 
In  this  column  he  frankly  acknowledges 
the  real  contribution  both  in  scholarship 
and  in  leadership  which  our  valued  col- 
league ToM  Curtis  is  giving  to  the  GATT 
negotiations.  Those  of  us  who  carry  at 
least  two  major  committee  assignments 
as  ranking  members  know  the  terrific 
responsibilities  as  to  time  and  workload 
that  this  entails.  As  chairman  of  the 
joint  House-Senate  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  second  ranking  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
I  am  fully  aware  of  what  is  required  as 
are  other  Members  of  this  House.  Tom 
Curtis,  in  addition  to  being  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  House  Senate 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  second 
minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  accepted  at  my  urging 
and  other  members  of  both  parties  In 
this  body  the  ranking  minority  spot  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  has  taken  an  assignment  on  behalf  of 


all  of  us  which  is  involving  a  terrific 
amovmt  of  work  and  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  trade  negotiations. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  who  has  been  In 
Europe  and  Africa  recently  studying 
first-hand  the  economic  and  political  sit- 
uation, has  been  very  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  this  House  now  has  real  par- 
ticipation not  as  advisers  or  occasional 
visitors  but  as  woiidng  delegates  each 
week  as  the  GATT  negotiations  develop 
through  the  work  of  Tom  Curtis  and  his 
staff.  Because  every  congressional  dis- 
trict is  in  seme  way  involved  in  making 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  really  recipro- 
cal and  in  making  sure  that  American 
workers  are  provided  with  more  Job  op- 
portunities and  American  tmsiness  is  en- 
couraged to  work  harder  abroad,  it  is 
vital  that  scxneone  who  has  a  worldwide 
understanding  of  economics  and  what  we 
would  call  forward-looking  views  partic- 
ipate in  the  congressional  part  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. The  amoimt  of  documents 
and  personal  interviews  which  have  l)een 
conducted  by  Tom  Curtis  represent  a 
real  credit  to  those  of  us  who  love  this 
House,  who  want  to  serve  in  this  House 
and  who  do  not  seek  to  transfer  our 
time  and  talents  elsewhere. 

The  responsible  patriotic  role  of  the 
congressional  delegate  l>ecomes  even 
more  imixtrtant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  Portland,  Maine,  Press 
Herald,  July  2,  editorial  page,  "The  John 
^  Birch  Society  ridiculously  phrased  the 
following  as  'wicked  Ccmmunist  and 
dangerous'  U.S.  participation  in  GATT," 
and  so  forth.  The  International  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  one  with  which 
I  am  fully  familiar  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  House  delegates  will  represent  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  notwithstanding  the  smears  di- 
rected at  GATT  and  its  participants  by 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  other  ex- 
tremist groui>s. 

Because  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
of  some  on  the  outside  to  downgrade  the 
hard-working  role  of  many  Members  of 
Congress,  such  as  Cecil  BIing  and  Tom 
Curtis,  it  is  reassuring  that  a  responsible 
commentator    such    as    Roscoe    Drum- 
mond is  paying  tribute  to  the  leadership, 
integrity,  research,  scholarship  of  Tom« 
Curtis   in   the   foreign  econc«nic  field. 
Roscoe  Drummond's  column  of  July  14 
and  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  of  July  24-25,  1965,  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  14,  19651 
De  Gaulle  Does  It  Again 
(By  Roscoe  Dnunmond) 

Washington. — There  is  no  secret  about 
what  French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  is 
after. 

He  wants  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
lunbrella  without  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

He  wants  French  military  superiority  on 
the  continent  of  Exirope.  He  alms  to  achieve 
this  by  getting  a  nuclear  capability  for 
France  while  denying  forever  a  nuclear 
capability  to  West  Germany. 

All  of  these  alms  run  counter  to  U.S.  pur- 
poses. They  also  rim^  counter  to  the  hopes, 
wishes,  and  purposes  of  all  the  other  Com- 
mon Market  countries — Italy,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembotirg — as  well 
as  Britain. 

De  OauUe's  European  partners  want  to  see 
the  Common   Market   run  by  a  European 
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Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  the  only 
member  of  the  four-man  congressional  dele- 
gation to  have  thus  far  gone  to  Geneva  to 
sit  in  on  these  negotiations,  so  critical  to 
this  country  and  to  Missouri. 

Tom  Cuktis  is  regarded  as  the  most  astute 
and  Informed  man  on  foreign  trade  In  Con- 
gress. 

According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  America's  original 
goal  of  a  50-percent  reduction  In  agricultural 
and  industrial  tariffs  now  appears  unrealistic. 
Negotiations  on  farm  commodities  have  been 
delayed  pending  Common  Market  progress  in 
formulating  a  common  agricultural  policy. 

America  is  rightly  reluctant  to  have  bar- 
gaining on  Industrial  tariffs  get  too  far  ahead 
of  agricultural  tariffs— as  industrial  conces- 
sions are  all  we  have  to  Induce  Eiu-opeans  to 
give  us  greater  access  to  their  agricultural 
markets. 

The  stake  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  farmers 
in   these  negotiations   is   considerable. 

One  can  readily  Imagine  the  complexity  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  involving 
modern  capitalist  states  which  must  not  only 
look  out  for  adverse  Impacts  upon  emerging 
nations,  but  must  also  answer  to  niunerous 
and  politically  powerful  economic  interests 
at  home — for  their  every  decision. 

But  one  can  also  visualize  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  men  from  the  removal  of 
artificial  barriers  against  the  free  flow  of 
goods.  The  United  States — and  the  Common 
Market  of  Europe  to  a  lesser  degree — give 
some  Idea  of  the  economic  progress  that  can 
be  made  when  there  are  few  or  no  barriers 
to  commerce. 

We  shall  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  pros- 
pects for  success  in  the  Kennedy  Round  by 
fall. 


Campa^  Speeches  of  Adiai  Stevenson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLM;AN 

Op   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
does  not  often  think  of  campaign 
speeches  as  great  literature;  in  fact  the 
epithet  "campaign  talk"  is  often  used  to 
describe  contemptuously  the  public  ut- 
terances of  a  figure  in  political  life.  But 
millions  of  Americans,  whatever  their 
political  persuasion,  have  recognized  the 
campaign  speeches  of  Adlai  Stevenson  In 
1952  and  1956  as  a  significant  and  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  political  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 

These  great  addresses  were  character- 
ized not  only  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  wit  and 
eloquence,  but  they  represent  an  order- 
ly and  comprehensive  and  balanced  com- 
mentary on  the  great  issues  which  con- 
fronted the  United  States  during  the  dec- 
ade of  the  fifties,  and  many  of  these  om- 
inous problems  still  compel  our  attention 
and  concern  today.  Through  these 
speeches  Mr.  Stevenson  not  only  talked 
sense  to  the  American  people,  but  he 
gave  voice  to  the  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  Nation,  and  of  all  freemen 
everywhere.  In  very  great  measure  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  Adlai  Stevenson 
prepared  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. Clearly,  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  collect  and 
print  now  these  great  speeches  would 
not  only  be  a  very  great  service  to  our 


citizens  of  today,  and  those  in  the  gen- 
erations to  come,  but  It  would  also  serve 
as  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  life  and 
public  service  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 


Resolution  Passed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wisconsin  State  Legislature  recently 
sent  to  me  two  resolutions,  one  memori- 
alizing the  Federal  Government  to  cease 
using  butter  substitutes  in  its  welfare 
programs,  and  the  second  requesting 
Congress  to  use  Wisconsin  agricultural 
products  in  the  food  for  peace.  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  other  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  these  two 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  As- 
sembly and  State  Senate  as  both  urge 
exactly  what  I  propose  in  my  bill.  H.R. 
8037,  which  calls  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  purchase  domestically  pro- 
duced food  commodities  to  strengthen 
food  donation  programs  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  en- 
dorse these  two  resolutions  which  follow: 
Stati  OF  Wisconsin,  Assembly  Joint 
RESOLtmoN  9 
Joint    resolution    memorializing    the    Fed- 
eral   Government    to    cease    using    butter 
substitutes  in  its  welfare  programs 
Whereas  Wisconsin's  butter  Industry  ranks 
second   in  the  NaUon,   last  year  producing 
308,517,000  pounds  of  butter  which  amount- 
ed to  21.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  but- 
ter supply;  and 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  for 
distribution  to  needy  persons  Is  a  direct 
blow  to  Wisconsin's  dairy  farmers  and  In- 
dustry and  out  of  focus  with  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture's  objective  of  improving  the 
dairy  farmers'  Income  and  an  action  which 
can  only  result  in  long-range  damages  to 
the  American  commercial  market  for  but- 
ter; and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  without  exception  exhaust 
every  alternative  available  to  It  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  butter  being  used  In  domestic 
Government  programs  and  make  adjustments 
In  foreign  aid  or  In  export  programs  to  keep 
butter  in  the  American  consumers  diet: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  coii- 
curring).  That  the  legislature  requests  that 
positive  action  be  taken  opposing  the  pur- 
chase of  oleomargarine  now  or  at  any  fu- 
ture time  for  use  In  the  Nation's  welfare 
programs;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Robert  T.  Huber, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  P.  Btjcklet. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Patrick  J.  Lttcet, 

Presiderit  of  the  Senate. 
William  P.  Nugent, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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State  of  Wisconsin,  Absemblt  Joint 
Resolution  84 
Joint   resolution    to    memorialise    Oongres* 

to  use  Wisconsin  agricultural  product*  in 

the  Pood  for  Peace,  Alliance  for  Progreae, 

and  other  foreign  aid  programs 

Whereas  Wisconsin  as  America's  dairyland 
U  Justly  proud  of  its  industrious  and  capable 

fumers".  and 

Whereas  the  industry  of  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  and  the  ingentUty  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
iln  have  increased  the  productivity  of  Wis- 
consin's soil  and  of  its  famous  dairy  herds 
many  times  over;  and 

Whereas  Wisconsin's  agriculture  is  Justly 
famous  for  developing  many  new  and  health- 
ful food  products;  and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  agricultural  technology  in  recent 
decades  and  the  abundance  of  food  in  this 
covintry,  food  supply  remains  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  mankind;  the  world 
needs  food;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  frequently  lent  money  to 
foreign  nations,  or  granted  them  credit  in 
the  form  of  foreign  aid.  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  agricultural  produce:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
a  massive  program  of  American-grown  food 
for  foreign  aid.  to  ameliorate  starvation 
throughout  the  world:  a  program  In  which 
Wisconsin  dairy  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts could  be  used  not  only  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world,  but  also  to  teach  them, 
in  a  most  instructive  way.  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  when  agriculture  can  freely  de- 
velop through  the  industriousness  of  the 
Individual  In  a  democratic  society;  and,  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Meml>ers 
of  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  Wlscon- 
dn. 

Robert  T.  Huber, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  P.  Buckley, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Patrick  J.  Lucet, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
William  P.  Nugent, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Federal  GoTernmeiit  and  Vermont: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


throughout  the  Naticm,  with  this  figure 
accoimting  for  only  some  42  percent  of 
the  natlontal  annual  illegal  gambling 
total,  whl<di  would  Hius  be  $120  billion. 
On  a  population  basis  illegal  gambling 
in  Vennont  would  come  to  about  $240 
million  a  year.  Although  this  really 
seems  a  bit  excessive,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  mob  cuts  itself  10  percent  of 
the  illegal  gambling  take,  which  is  in- 
evitably many  times  the  parimutuel 
figure,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  mob  is  quarrying  millions  in 
Vermont.  Government-run  gambling 
would  siphon  these  moneys  from  mob 
treasuries  putting  gambling  revenues  into 
action  on  popular  behalf. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Vermont 
would  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate  and 
control  gambling  so  that  Uie  gambling 
urge  of  the  people  of  Vermont  could  be 
made  to  help  and  not  undermine  society. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  ignorant  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Vermont  in  keeping  gambling  illegal  in 
Vennont  thus  making  gambling's  inevi- 
tably lucrative  profits  available  for  the 
use  of  organized  crime. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Vermont  came  to  $30  million.  More 
significant — and  r  ore  menacing — is  Ver- 
mont's filial  gambling,  which  much  ex- 
ceeds the  legal  turnover  cm  parimutuel. 
Testimony  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee indicated  that  off-track  betting 
comes   to   about   $50   billion    annually 


Upper  Voka  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1955 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  RepuWlc  of  the  Upper 
Volta.  On  this  grand  occasion,  we  wish 
to  extend  warm  fellcltatlMis  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Maurice  Yameogo.  the  President 
of  Upper  Volta;  and  to  His  Excellency 
J.  BoureUna  Kabore,  the  Upper  Vdltan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  United  States  congratulate 
the  people  of  this  African  state  mi  their 
independence  and  cm  th^  ecwiomlc 
progress  in  the  years  since  1960. 

The  history  of  the  Upper  Volta  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  Is  the  story 
of  a  remarkable  civilizatioru  that  of  the 
Mossi.  These  people  arrived  in  the  area 
during  the  11th  century,  probably  com- 
ing frana.  East  Africa,  and  established 
two  small  kingdoms  in  what  is  today 
northern  Ghana.  Prwn  there,  their  in- 
fluence soon  spread  into  Upper  V(^ta, 
where  a  number  of  feudal  kingdoms  were 
established.  One  great  king  Ouedraogo. 
expanded  his  rule  over  all  the  neighbor- 
ing lands  and  founded  the  famous  &n- 
pire  of  Moro  Naba. 

Under  this  Empire,  social  stratification 
was  extremely  rigid — a  fact  which  still 
influences  modem  society  in  Upper  Volta. 
It  centered  around  the  Emperor,  who 
was  surrounded  by  a  vast  court  of  min- 
isters and  dignitaries,  ruled  by  the  strict- 
est code  of  etiquette.  On  a  small  scale, 
the  people  were — and  are  still — ^family- 
centered,  all  members  of  a  family  living 
In  a  smaU  community  In  the  midst  of 
their  own  fields,  usually  quite  separate 
from  their  neighbors. 

In  time  the  Empire  broke  into  several 
UngdcHns,  iidilch  nevertheless  remained 
•trong  enough  to  resist  external  pres- 


sures and  to  presmre  the  ancient  feudal 
sode^.  Not  imtil  the  French  arrived  in 
1896  did  the  peofrie  of  Upper  Volta  yield 
to  foreign  omtn^  and  t^  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  the  ancient  power  and  sta- 
bility were  no  more.  First  a  protectorate 
was  established:  then  in  1919  the  vari- 
ous provinces  became  the  torltory  of 
Upper  V<dta,  part  of  French  West  Africa. 

After  1946,  political  development  was 
rapid;  on  August  5. 1960,  the  date  of  the 
traditional  tree  festival,  the  XJpDer  Volta 
achieved  complete  independence. 

The  government  of  this  country  has 
been  extremely  active  in  making  a  reality 
of  its  plans  for  economic  devdopment. 
It  has  extended  the  all-important  Mossi 
railroad ;  a  program  has  been  launched  to 
provide  more  educational  facilities  and 
to  achieve  full  enrollment  within  15 
years;  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  and  other 
endemic  diseases  have  l>een  checked  by 
compulsory  iimoculation  and  by  the  at- 
tention of  mobile  medical  units;  and, 
social  welfare  cent^:^  are  being  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  the 
Upper  Volta  on  their  impressive  progress 
in  the  years  since  Indepoidenoe:  th^r 
modem  econ<Hnlc  and  social  adileve- 
ments  indicate  that  they  are.  Indeed,  the 
proud  successors  to  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  Mossi. 


The  Warsaw  Uprisittf :  A 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   mw   J^tSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursdav,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  1,  1964,  President  Johnson  issued 
a  proclamation  maridng  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  historic  uprising  of  Polish 
patriots  to  liberate  th^  capital,  the  dty 
of  Warsaw,  from  Nazi  occupatLcxi. 

In   this   proclamaticm   the   President 
spoke  of  the  bravery  ol  the  Polish  people. 
particularly  in  this  uprising  wherein  they, 
had  demonstrated  their  determination  to 
achieve  lib«^y  and  independMice. 

The  President  noted  that  the  American 
people  regard  the  action  of  these  Pcriish 
patriots  in  the  Warsaw  uprising  as  a 
great  manifestati<m  of  bravery  and  devo- 
tion to  their  home  and  country. 

This  historic  effort,  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
"should  serve  to  inspire  people  every- 
where to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
are  many  documents  that  express  so  well 
the  meaning  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  not 
only  for  Americans  but  for  peoples  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Warsaw  uprising  was  a  sustained 
act  of  desperaticm  in  which  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Warsaw  sought  to  ov«throw 
a  tyranny  that  had  oppressed  the  Polish 
people  since  the  begirming  of  Wwld  War 
n  in  Septembu-  1939. 

Here  was  a  demonstration  of  horoism 
and  courage  on  a  grand  scale,  for  against 
overwhelming  odds  these  men  of  1944 
struck  a  blow  fw  freedom.    These  PoUsh 
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heroes  of  the  streets  and  by- 
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their  course  in  the  long  run 
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I         Radolph  Mffler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

07   CAUrOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
by  the  Imperial  County  California  Board 
of  Education  indicating  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  many  years  of  service  given 
to  the  people  of  Imperial  Valley  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  is  certainly  a  man  of  many 
talents  and  he  has  never  failed  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  people  who  are  in  need 
of  help.  What  Is  more,  he  is  a  man 
about  whom  it  may  be  said  with  pride, 
"He  is  my  friend."  I  am  honored  that 
he  is  my  friend. 

Bom  in  Switzerland,  Rudy  came  to 
the  Imperial  Valley  in  1919  and  has  re- 
sided there  ever  since.  I  can  only  say 
from  his  service  to  California  and  to  his 
country  that  we  are  fortunate  he  de- 
cided to  become  an  American  citizen. 
His  story  Is  that  of  America,  a  melting 
pot  of  many  people,  some  bom  here, 
some  who  came  here  from  other  lands, 
all  working  together  for  a  better  life  for 
all  and  a  land  of  free  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Rudolph  Miller  has  not  only  been  a 
member  for  9  years  of  the  Imperial 
County  Board  of  Education,  but  Is  also 
active  In  the  Imperial  County  Growers 
Association,  the  American  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Associates,  the  Five  Southwestem 
States  Cotton  Growers  Association,  the 
Imperial  Valley  Station  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  is  on  the  advisory 
committee  on  cotton  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  place 
this  resolution  In  the  Record  : 

RKBOLUnON 

Whereas.  Mr.  Rudolph  Miller  ha«  been  a 
member  of  the  Imperlaa  Coimty  Board  of 
Education  alnce  July  1,  1956.  a  period  of  9 
years,  and  baa  served  as  president  of  the 
board  for  2  years,  and 

Whereas  Mr.  B4Uler  has  shown  an  unselfish 
Interest  In  the  public  schools  of  Imperial 
County,  and  in  each  Individual  child,  and 

Whereas  he  has  arrived  at  a  position  of 
recognized  leadership  in  our  coxmty  and 
State,  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  willing  to  think  in- 
dependently and  objectively  about  school 
problems,  and 

Whereas  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  education 
program  of  Imperial  County,  and 

Whereas  he  has  had  the  coiu-age  and  abil- 
ity to  recognize  and  encourage  wise  educa- 
tional policies  whether  or  not  they  were 
popular  at  the  moment,  and 

Whereas  he  has  su;cepted  the  responsibility 
for  making  Important  decisions  leading  to 
reasonable  solutions  of  difficult  problems, 
and 

Whereas  he  has  remained  calm,  reasonable, 
and  loyal  to  his  trust  In  times  of  stress, 
and 

Whereas  he  has  made  It  a  habit  to  witli- 
hold  Judgment  on  critical  issues  until  the 
facts  are  available,  and 

Whereas  he  has  alwa3rs  maintained  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humcx', 

Therefore,  we  tbe  present  members  at  thm 
JxapariaO.   County   Board   of   BducattOD,   do 


hereby  express  otir  deep  and  sincere  aprae- 
elation  for  the  time,  work,  thought,  Insplra. 
tlon.  and  loyalty  given  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Mil- 
ler to  this  board  which  has  resvilted  in  great 
Improvement  of  the  education  program  in 
Imperial  County. 

It  is  with  grateful  thanks  and  sincere  best 
wishes  that  we  sign  and  present  to  him  tliig 
expression  of  our  appreciation. 

Members  of  the  Imperial  Coimty  Board  erf 
Education, 

Margaret  A.  Guntermant, 

President. 
Pnn.TP  J.  McAmdrxws, 

Vice  President. 
James  P.  Tdttlk, 

iif  ember. 
CRARLim:  P.  Jones, 

Member. 
OUN  R.  Oresham, 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   KXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State  has  been 
subjected  to  much  criticism  during  the 
past  several  weeks.  In  my  optalon.  these 
attacks  are  unwarranted  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  newspaper  editorial 
which  gives  Secretary  Rusk  the  credit 
he  deserves  for  his  painstaking  and  un- 
relenting efforts  to  promote  peace  in  the 
world,  and  to  guide  our  Nation  in  Its 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Including  below  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  August  4,  1965: 

The  Secretary  or  State 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  been  the  tar- 
get in  recent  days  of  what  should  l>e  more 
than  one  man's  quota  of  slings  and  arrows. 
He  seems  to  be  the  No.  1  subject  in  this  gar- 
rulous city.  We  find  oiu-selves  thorouglily 
fed  up  with  the  whole  business. 

One  instant  historian  has  written  that 
President  Kennedy  had  decided  to  find  a 
replacement  for  Dean  Rusk.  Maybe  so; 
maybe  not.  Others  have  said  that  he  was 
bypassed  by  President  Johnson  In  the  deci- 
sion to  go  into  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Again,  this  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  true. 
It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Mr.  John- 
son last  month  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Rusk  as 
"one  of  the  most  able  and  most  competent 
and  most  dedicated  men  I  have  ever  known." 

Other  conunentators  who  carry  their  crys- 
tal ball  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
who  consult  it  every  hour  on  the  hour,  have 
been  spreading  the  rumor  that  a  change  In 
command  at  the  State  Department  is  im- 
minent— if  not  tomorrow,  then  perhaps  on 
some  other  tomorrow. 

All  of  this  strikes  us  as  being  Irrelevant,  if 
not  irresponsible.  The  only  thing  that  really 
counts  is  the  quality  of  Mr.  Rusk's  perform- 
ance In  the  State  Department.  He  has  per- 
formed In  a  most  creditable  fashion. 

HU  is  a  Job  that  is  piled  high  with  diffi- 
culties. It  calls  for  an  exceptional  order  of 
intelligence,  patience,  perseverance,  and  a 
willingness  to  work  long  into  the  night.  No 
one  can  fault  Dean  Rusk  on  any  of  these 
scores. 

It  Is  not  a  Job  which  calls  for  dramatiza- 
tlon»  for  the  gee-whim  approach.  And,  in 
P—lTig.  U  ml^t  be  said  that  we  have  enough 
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of  that  type  In  this  town.  Beyond  his  ftmc- 
yon  as  adviser  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  be  primarily  concerned 
«ltb  trying  to  keep  the  lid  clamped  on — ^to 
iMtrcb  quietly  for  peao^ul  solutions  to  ex- 
i^osive  Intematloiua  problons.  This  is  what 
I^Busk  has  been  trying  to  do  In  coUabora- 
aon,  we  are  happy  to  note,  with  what  he  calls 
tbe  "competent  and  dedicated"  officials  who 
irork  under  him.  It  Is  fwtunate  for  the 
country  that  this  quiet  man  is  on  the  Job. 


Self-Help  Homes  Dedication 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
24,  in  Gouldtown,  Cumberland  Coimty, 
N.J.,  an  impressive  ceremony  marked  the 
dedication  of  self-help  hwnes  built  by 
six  Gouldtown  families.  This  marked 
the  successful  conclusion  of  a  pilot  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  New  Jersey  office 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminlstrati(xi 
and  made  possible  through  loans  to  the 
six  families,  all  of  which  have  an  annual 
Income  of  less  than  $4,000. 

The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  New 
Jersey  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  and  other 
important  personages,  included  among 
whom  was  Howard  Bertsch.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Bertsch's  remarks  on  that  occasion 
are  worthy  of  note  beyond  those  present 
at  that  impressive  ceremony.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Bertsch's 
address  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

FOCTTS   ON   PkOPLX 

This  is  a  grand  occasion. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  be  here  tlus  morn- 
ing to  Join  in  this  impressive  dedication 
program. 

Mayor  Rieger,  I  Icnow  you  and  ail  of  Fair- 
ileld  Township  are  proud  of  this  self-help 
housing  project,  proud  of  the  fine  homes 
that  are  being  dedicated  here  today,  and 
proud  of  these  fine  people  who  have  worked 
together  during  the  past  year  to  make  this 
occasion  possible. 

And  Governor  Hughes,  we  meet  again, 
once  more  to  observe  an  event  that  keeps 
New  Jersey  In  the  leadership  role.  Just 
about  2  years  ago,  I  Joined  you  in  the  dedi- 
cation  of  the  first  senior  citizen  rental  hous- 
ing project  in  the  United  States  financed  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  That  was 
in  Toms  River,  2  years  ago,  August  5,  1963,  to 
be  exact. 

Here,  today,  we  are  dedicating  another 
first;  a  project  that  represents  the  first  proj- 
ect in  the  East  where  people  using  their  own 
labor  and  funds  and  some  supervision  pro- 
vided by  our  agency,  work  together  to  build 
fine  modem  homes. 

Mr.  CustlB.  president  of  tbe  group  that 
the  six  families  formed,  has  taken  me 
ttirough  the  homes. 

I  am  deeply  impressed. 

The  workmanship  is  exceUent. 

The  colcx  schemes  are  bright  and  cheer- 
ful— work  of  the  wives,  no  doubt. 

I'd  wager  you  couldn't  find  a  home  any- 
where In  Cumberland  County  that  stacks  up 
with  any  of  these  for  the  same  amount  of 
Investment. 

This  project  Is  In  line  with  the  objectives 
and   aims   of  President  Johnson  wben  h» 


appeals  for  parity  of  opportunity  for  rural 
people. 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  appropriate  focus  for  the  Depart- 
ment is  the  people  of  aU  rural  America — 
people  who  Uve  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  whether  or  not  they  are  di- 
rectly engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  strengthening  of  rural  America  is  one 
of  oiur  major  concerns. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  rural 
America  is  going  downhill  •  •  •  that  our 
rural  areas  will  be  dotted  with  decaying 
towns  •  *  •  towns  with  dilapidated  homes, 
dying  Industry  *  •  •  and  towns  that  would 
offer  little  hope  for  the  yoxuiger  generations. 

I  say  humbug  to  such  talk. 

Thanks  to  men  like  Congressman  Tom 
McGRATH,  in  whose  district  this  project  is 
located,  rural  America  has  a  positive  future. 
Tom  McOrath  has  a  hand  In  this  project. 
Without  men  like  him  in  Washington,  men 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  the 
voices  of  tbe  people  would  not  be  heard — 
and  the  laws  that  make  such  projects  as 
self-help  housing  possible  would  not  be  on 
the  books. 

But  self-help  housing  is  Just  one  of  a 
dozen  different  programs  Congress  has  seen 
fit  for  us  to  administer  for  the  l>enefit  of 
farm  people  as  well  as  people  living  in  small 
rural  towns.  Among  those  that  play  a  major 
role  in  shaping  and  molding  rural  America 
are  our  programs  for  the  development  of 
water  systems,  recreational  areas  and  im- 
proved housing. 

First,  let's  look  at  our  water  system  de- 
velopment program. 

Since  1960,  Farmers  Home  Administration 
hi»  loaned  over  $110  million  to  finance  the 
construction  of  new  rural  water  systems  or 
the  Improvement  of  wxistlng  facilities  in 
nearly  800  rural  communities. 

Because  of  the  water  system  loan  pro- 
gram, over  a  half -million  rural  residents  are 
now  or  soon  wlU  be  enjoying  adequate  fire 
protection,  running  water  in  their  kitchens 
and  batlirooms  and  have  sufficient  water  for 
their  livestock  and  garden  crops. 

Typical  of  the  small  communities  that  wlU 
soon  enjoy  a  central  water  sui^y  for  the 
first  time  is  the  smaU  New  Jersey  conmaxinity 
of  Rosemont,  a  tiny  village  of  about  175  souls 
tucked  away  In  the  rolling  farmland  Just 
above  Stockton,  In  Hunterdon  Cotmty. 

Next  month  we  will  close  a  loan  of  $60,000 
to  finance  the  construction  of  a  wato'  system 
for  the  families  In  Rosemont. 

But  there  are  stiU  alx>ut  80,000  rural  com- 
munities that  are  not  as  fortunate  as  Rose- 
mont— they  are  without  central  watw  sys- 
tems. 

Our  program  to  develop  rural  recreational 
enterprises  Is  also  growing  at  an  encourag- 
ing rate. 

We  are  now  helping  rural  oommTinitles 
develop  recreational  enterprises  that  not 
only  provide  rural  recreational  centers  but 
bring  supplemental  ineome  to  rural  fami- 
lies. We  have  loaned  over  $12  million  to 
residents  of  438  amall  towns  In  47  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  devdop  recreational  enter- 
prises, since  start  oC  the  prognin.  in  late 
1962. 

And,  in  our  rural  housing  loan  program, 
we  have  advanced  over  $797  million  to  con- 
struct or  Improve  housing,  since  the  pro- 
gram was  auth<vlzed  by  Congress  in  1949. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  loans  were  made 
during  the  past  8  years. 

Theae  are  the  big  three  In  our  programs  to 
help  strengthen  rural  America — programs  to 
develop  water  systems,  recreational  facilities 
and  improved  housing.  But  the  recently 
enacted  Econ<»nlc  Opportunity  Act  hdps  us 
to  bring  additional  benefits  to  rural  America 
by  helping  the  disadvantaged  people  who 
make  up  rural  America. 

Hidden  off  the  backroads  of  our  country- 
side are  millions  oC  Americana  living  on  the 
outskirts  of  hope,  many  beoauae  of  their 


poverty,  others  because  ot  their  color,  some 
because  ot  both.  Tlieae  are  the  millions 
whom  prospetlty  has  passed  by. 

They  Indude  the  aged. 

They  Include  the  6  million  or  more  chU- 
dren  who  are  leas  than  18. 

They  include  the  breadwinners  who  are 
boxed-ln.  that  is  to  say,  they  are  too  old  or 
poorly  educated  to  move  Into  better  paid 
work  or.  In  some  cases,  Into  any  kind  of 
work  at  aU. 

The  Eoonc»nlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
opens  the  gates  of  opportiuilty  for  3  mllUon. 
It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  jwverty  by  pro- 
viding a  fuller  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment, among  peoi^  who  would  otherwise 
be  poor,  of  the  talents,  skills,  and  attitudes 
that  wlU  enable  them  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  now  has 
added  weapons  to  fight  a  war  which  the 
agency  has  waged  for  nearly  30  years.  Boo- 
nomlc  opportunity  loans  broculen  oxur  super- 
vised credit  program.  They  help  us  to  reach 
more  families  with  financial  aid,  and  even 
more  Important,  with  farm  and  home  man- 
agement advice  and  supervision. 

We  can  now  make  loans  up  to  $2,500  to 
low-Income  people  for  the  development  of 
agrlcultiu^  enterprises  or  nonagrieulturai 
services  tliat  wlU  raise  their  income  level. 

In  addition,  we  can  make  loans  to  small 
cooperative  associations  most  of  whose 
meml>ers  are  low-income  farmers. 

These  loans  are  practical. 

They  are  effective. 

Recently,  Jiist  6  months  after  the  start  of 
the  opportunity  loan  program,  we  in  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  announced  our 
10,000th  locm.  It  was  a  loan  fw  $1300.  ad- 
vanced to  a  North  Carolina  man  who  had  an 
income  last  year  of  only  $2,000. 

The  loan  funds  are  twlng  used  to  buy  a 
chain  saw  and  a  used  truck  in  order  to  ex- 
pand the  man's  pulpwood  production  busi- 
ness. The  borrower  expects  to  increase  his 
Income  to  $3,500.  The  loan  will  be  twpcUd  aC 
$20  a  month  and  will  bear  Interest  at  4^ 
percent. 

The  total  ot  these  first  10,000  loans 
amounts  to  about  $17  million. 

Im  glad  to  say  Chet  Tyson,  our  State  di- 
rector here  In  New  Jersey,  and  his  staff 
have  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  making  economic  opportiuiity  locms. 
Nearly  100  such  loans  have  been  made  and, 
I  believe,  they  finance  some  42  different  types 
of  farm  and  niral  enterprises. 

A  typical  loan  was  made  to  a  widow  in 
Toms  River.  She  received  a  loan  to  buy  a 
sewing  machine  and  reestablish  herself  in 
ttie  sewing  business.  She  makes  drapes  and 
slipcovers. 

Here's  another  example  ot  how  opportu- 
nity loans  work.  We  made  a  $1,500  Loan  to 
a  man  In  Cumberland  County  to  buy  a  tmdc 
He  is  iislng  the  truck  to  develop  a  general 
trucking  business — and.  incidentally.  I  un- 
derstand he  is  doing  quite  well.  Last  year 
the  man's  income  was  $2,700.  He  expects  to 
earn  attout  $1,000  more  this  year  from  the 
trucking  biislness. 

Just  one  more  example.  A  young  man  In 
Hxinterdon  County  who  works  as  a  begin- 
ning mnrblnlst  was  up  to  his  neck  In  debt. 
He  had  a  yo\ing  wife  and  a  new  baby.  His 
monthly  Income  totaled  $160.  but  payments 
on  installment  bUla  took  $140  of  it.  We 
worked  out  an  arrangement  with  the  young 
man's  employer  to  permit  the  youth  to  do 
some  work  at  home  in  the  evenings.  We  ad- 
vanced $2,500  credit  to  outfit  a  small  ma- 
chine shop  In  the  basement  of  the  yo\ing 
man's  father. 

We  were  able  to  rearrange  his  debt  pay- 
ments, he  now  pays  about  $90  a  month.  He 
Is  now  earning  about  $100  a  month  more 
from  work  done  in  the  machine  shc^.  He 
Is  weU  on  the  way  toward  getting  out  of 
debt.  Without  the  opportunity  k>an  pro- 
gram we  would  have  been  unahla  to  help 
this  yoiing  man  or  any  ot  the  others. 
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Muc  ix  like  the  economic  opp>ortunity  loan 
prograpi,  our  self-help  housing  plan  is  de- 
fer rural  people  with  limited  debt- 
ability.     The  six  young  families  in 
ijroject   wanted    better   homes,    better 
for  their  children.     But  they 
a|iut  off  from  almost  every  conceivable 
of  long-term  credit.    The  lacked  the 
repayment   ability   required   on 
ifiortgage  loans. 
Art  CoUings,  our  supervisor  here  in 
County,  siiggested  they  try  the 
housing  plan.    He  could  draw  upon 
of  a  self-help  housing  proj- 
Home  Administration  financed 
California  for  migrant  workers. 
six  families  organized  and  formed  the 
Home    Builders    Association, 
itudled  house   designs,   layouts,   con- 
materials,    and    methods.      They 
hen    ready    to    plan    a    home    that 
their   desires    and    their   financial 
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they  were  ready  to  build.  Farmers 
Administration  loaned  each  family 
and    deposited    the    funds   to   their 

Each  family  owns  Its  lot. 
funds  were  used  to  pay  for  building 
'  and  pay  the  ooet  ot  excavation  and 

of  plumbing  and  electricity. 
started  work  on  the  project  about  a 
,  woiking  weekends  as  a  group  and 
on  tftieir  own  homes, 
ifcldlng  sweat  eqtilty  to  the  Farmers 


Administration  loan,  they  today  have 
lopUng  homes,  homes  worth  every  bit 
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have  gained  in  technical  skiU,  sufB- 
least  to  Improve  their  ability  to  care 
own  property, 
can  pr<^t  from  the  Instruction  and 

In  working  together, 
what   pride   they   no   doubt   have — 
ownership — and  pride  in  the  fact 
have  btiilt  their  own  homes  from 
1^.    How  many  among  u£  today 
hkut  oiu:  own  homes, 
think  of  this  project,  my  heart  glad- 
the  children.    What  a  fine  life  they 
before  them.    They  will  now  grow 
healthier  and  more  wholesome  en- 
They  will  have  an  easier  time 
g  good,  useful  citizens. 

run  high  for  what  has  been  ac- 
here. 

,  self-help  housing  is  not  the  an- 

wlll  solve  the  housing  needs  of 

families,  but  it  will  provide 

by  which  many  people  In  our  rural 

afford  new  homes. 

believe  that  self-help  housing  can  be 

instrument   In    upgrading   the 

of  the  housing  of  many  of  our  llmit- 

le  rural  families. 

not  Intend  to  stop  here — we  want 

on  with  the  idea  of  self-help  hous- 

want  to  use  It  wherever  possiWe  to 

the   quality  of  rural   housing — ^to 

our  rural  oommimities. 

ihallenge  to  all  of  us  in  a  great  one. 

to  do  our  part.     We  look  for- 

belng  active  participants  in  any  ett<xt 

all  rural  families  an  opportunity  to 

«  ecency  and  dignity. 
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qXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  TjE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 

hNO.    Mr.  Speaker,  August  15- 
f  atlonal  Drum  Corps  Week.    The 


drum  corps  movement  Is  a  crisp  exam- 
ple of  how  purposefully  today's  youth 
can  occupy  themselves. 

Not  only  is  drum  corps  activity  bene- 
ficially disciplinary  to  participating 
youth,  but  It  can  be  said  that  the  color- 
ful blade  of  the  martial  musical  pag- 
eantry is  representaitve  of  an  emerging 
new  art  form.  Drum  corps  activity  Is 
thus  productive  in  many  ways,  and  those 
participating  in  It  are  to  be  commended. 

Drum  corps  activity  has  grown  in  scope 
so  that  a  million  or  so  teenagers  are 
involved  in  its  activities.  There  are  an 
increasing  number  of  pageants  and  drum 
corps  championships  these  days.  In 
1963,  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a 
world  open  championship  for  drum 
corps.  We  can  proudly  say  that  as  an 
art  form,  a  discipline  and  as  a  sport, 
drum  corps  activity  is  rapidly  growing 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wilcox  Coimty  in  Alabama  is 
the  location  of  one  of  the  State's  ambi- 
tious projects  for  development,  the  Mil- 
ler's Perry  lock  and  dam  which,  when 
completed,  wiU  form  a  giant  lake  while 
improving  Alabama  River  navigation  and 
providing  electric  power  as  well. 

Wilcox  County  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory. And  because  it  Is  one  of  the  six 
Alabama  counties  making  up  the  State's 
First  Congressional  District  I  ofTer  the 
following  summary  of  the  history  of  Wil- 
cox County : 

Wilcox  County,  Ala. 

Wilcox  Co\mty  lies  in  the  section  of  Ala- 
bama known  as  the  black  belt,  named  for  the 
dark  oolor  of  the  rich  soil  in  the  area. 

It  was  In  1819  that  Wilcox  County  was 
formed — the  year  that  Alabama  was  admitted 
to  the  Union.  WUcox  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Dallas  County,  on  the  west  by  Ma- 
rengo Coimty,  on  the  east  by  Lowndes  and 
Butler  Counties,  and  on  the  south  by  Mon- 
roe and  Clarke  Counties. 

The  coimty  seat  was  first  established  at 
Canton.  In  1833,  the  coimty  seat  was  moved 
5  miles  southeast  to  the  tiny  village  of 
BarboursvUle.  The  name  of  Barboursville 
did  not  last  very  long.  In  1838,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Camden. 

Camden  is  a  beautiful  little  town  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500  Inhabitants.  It  lies  4  mUes 
from  the  Alabama  River  in  a  great  bend  of 
the  river.  Camden  is  unique  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  is  a  t3rpical  black  belt  town  and 
Camden  still  belongs  to  the  old  South  and  its 
people  are  proud  of  this  fact.  There  are 
many  beautiful  antebellum  homes  there, 
some  of  which  still  belong  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  owners.  One  of  the  few 
remaining.  If  not  the  only  tract  of  virgin 
pine  timber,  lies  within  the  city  llmlte  of 
Camden. 

As  was  true  of  most  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, Wilcox  Coimty  was  once  almost  exclu- 
sively a  cotton-growing  county.  Now,  how- 
ever, most  fields  all  over  the  county  have 
been  turned  into  beautiful  rolling  grazing 
lands  for  cattle.  There  is  still  a  good  cotton 
acreage  in  the  county. 


0 

There  is  much  of  historical  interest  in  WU- 
oox  County.  Along  the  Alabama  River  one 
may  find  Indian  mounds.  An  Indian  bury, 
ing  ground  has  been  located  only  a  few  miiei 
from  Camden.  BCany  perfect  arrowheads  may 
be  found  in  certain  sections  of  the  county 

Many  beautiful  antiques  grace  the  homes 
of  Wilcox  County.  There  are  to  be  found 
some  very  rare  and  beautiful  pieces  which 
are  loved  and  cherished  by  their  owners 
Many  of  these  pieces  had  been  hidden  by 
the  slaves  during  the  Yankee  sojourn  in  this 
county.  There  are  many  Interesting  letters 
and  books  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
Wilcox  County. 

Oonstructlon  has  begun  on  the  Miller's 
Perry  lock  and  dam.  which  wUl  impound  the 
waters  of  the  Alabama  River  to  form  a  giant 
lake.  Electric  power,  as  well  as  river  navi- 
gation, will  be  provided. 

WUcox  County  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live.  The  area  boasts  of  many  fine  churches 
and  good  schools.  The  people  are  proud  oJ 
their  rich  heritage  and  traditions,  and  are 
working  for  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
future. 


Social  Security  Amendments,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEYDIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Social  Security  Amendments, 
1965 — a  Brief  Explanation,"  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  SEctrRrrr  Amendments,  1965 — A  Brief 
Explanation 
introduction 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
have  made  many  important  changes  in  the 
social  security  program — changes  which  will 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  every  American 
family. 

This  Is  a  brief  report  on  these  amendments 
and  how  they  affect  you. 

HEALTH   INSTTBANCE   FOR    THE   AGED 

Beginning  July  1.  1966,  nearly  all  Ameri- 
cans 65  and  over  will  become  eligible  for  two 
kinds  of  health  Insiurance  protection:  Hos- 
pital Insurance  and  additional  voluntary 
medical  insurance  for  those  who  choose  to 
take  it. 

TOUR    HOSPITAL   INSURANCE   BENEFITS 

Beginning  in  July  1966,  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  will  pay  the  cost  of  covered 
services  for  the  following  hospital  and  post- 
hospitta  care : 

Up  to  60  days  in  a  hospital  (except  for  the 
first  »40)  and  all  but  $10  per  day  for  an 
additional  30  days  for  each  speU  of  illness. 
(There  is  a  lifetime  limit  of  190  days  on 
payments  for  treatment  in  mental  hospi- 
tals.) 

Up  to  20  days  in  an  extended  care  facility 
(the  facility  may  be  a  skilled  nursing  home 
or  a  convalescent  section  of  a  hospital  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  law)  and  all 
but  $5  per  day  for  an  additional  80  days  for 
each  spell  of  illness.  These  services  will  be 
provided  only  after  a  hospital  stay  of  at 
least  3  days.  (This  part  of  the  program  be- 
gins on  January  1, 1967.) 

Up  to  100  home-health  visits  by  nurses  or 
other  health  workers  in  the  366  days  follow- 
ing your  release  from  a  hospital  or  extended 
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care   facility.     (Doctors'   Tlsits   are   covered 
only  under  the  voluntary  medical  insurance 

plan.) 

Eighty  percent  of  the  coet  of  outpatient 
diagnostic  tests  in  a  hospital  (aft«-  you  pay 
the  first  $20)  few  each  20-day  period  of  diag- 
nostic testing. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from? 

Money  to  pay  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
comes  from  a  special  oontribution  which 
starts  in  1966  at  Just  over  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent (0.35  percent)  each  for  workers,  their 
employers,  and  self-«nployed  people.  For 
example,  a  worker  who  earns  $4,000  wlU  pay 
(14  in  1966,  and  his  employer  will  pay 
equal  amount.  In  1967  the  rate  will  be  0.5 
percent;  thus  the  worker  with  $4,000  earn- 
ings will  pay  $20  in  1967.  The  tax  grad- 
uailj  increases,  until  In  1987  and  afterward 
it  is  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  each  for  em- 
ployee, employer,  and  self-employed  persons. 
On  the  maximum  earnings  of  $6,600  yearly, 
a  worker  will  pay  $23.10  in  1966;  $33  in  1967; 
and  $52.80  in  1987  and  thereafter. 

The  cost  of  the  Insurance  for  people  not 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  will  be 
met  from  general  revenues. 

TOUR    MEDICAL    INSURANCE    BENEFITS 

You  will  not  be  covered  by  the  medical  in- 
surance plan  automatically.  You  will  receive 
this  protection  only  if  you  sign  up  for  It. 
When  you  enroll  for  medical  insurance,  you 
agree  to  pay  a  premium  of  $3  monthly,  with 
the  Federal  Government  matohlng  this 
amount.  This  cannot  be  changed  before 
1968.  The  rate  can  be  adjusted  later  if  medi- 
cal and  other  costs  covwed  by  this  insurance 
program  rise. 

Medical  Insurance  will  pay  80  percent  of 
the  reasonable  charges  toe  the  following  serv- 
ices after  the  first  $50  in  each  calendar  year: 

Physicians'  and  surgeons'  services. 

Home  health  services  even  if  you  have  not 
been  in  a  hospital — up  to  100  visits  a  year. 

A  number  of  other  medical  and  health 
services,  such  as  diagnostic  tests,  surgical 
dressings  and  splints,  and  rental  of  medical 
equipment. 

ENROLLINO  rOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE 

If  you  reach  65  befca-e  January  1,  1966,  you 
will  have  protection  under  medical  insurance 
on  July  1,  1966,  when  the  program  begins, 
only  if  you  enroll  before  March  31,  1966. 

If  you  will  reach  65  years  of  age  after  De- 
cember 1965.  you  will  have  protection  as  soon 
as  you  reach  65  only  if  you  enroU  during  the 
3-month  period  Just  before  you  reach  65.  In 
no  case,  however,  will  your  medical  insurance 
take  effect  before  July  1,  1966. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from? 

Money  to  pay  for  medloal  Insurance  bene- 
fits comes  entirely  from  the  $3  per  month 
which  you  pay  and  an  equal  amount  which 
the  Government  pays. 

If  you  are  receiving  social  security,  rail- 
road retirement,  or  civU  service  retirement 
benefits,  and  eiu-oU  for  the  medical  Insur- 
ance, the  $3  a  month  will  be  deducted  from 
yoiu-  monthly  benefits,  beginning  with  July 
1966. 

Hoic  to  qualify  for  health  insurance  benefits 
if  you  are  65  or  over 

Most  people  wUl  not  have  to  go  to  the 
social  security  office  to  qualify  for  protec- 
tion under  the  hospital  and  medical  insur- 
ance programs. 

You  will  not  need  to  go  to  your  social 
security  office  if — 

You  are  getting  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  benefits.  You  qualify  automat- 
ically for  hospital  Insurance,  and  an  applica- 
tion card  for  medical  insurance  benefits  will 
be  mailed  to  you  in  September  or  October 
with  a  leaflet  explaining  both  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

You  are  receiving  a  Federal  civil  service 


retirement  annuity.  Tou  will  get  informa- 
tion and  the  necessary  ^>pllcatloiu  by  maU. 
You  will  be  told  If  it  Is  neceasary  to  go  to 
the  social  security  office  later. 

You  are  receiving  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. In  most  cases,  the  public  assistance 
agency  will  assist  you  In  applying  for  hos- 
pital insm^nce  and  will  advise  you  about 
enrolling  tor  medical  Insurance. 

You  should  go  to  your  social  security  dis- 
trict office  if  you  are  not  receiving  any  of 
the  above  payments  and  If — 

You  have  worked  under  social  security  but 
have  never  applied  for  benefits.  The  people 
In  your  social  security  office  will  help  you 
apply  for  hospital  insurance.  They  will  also 
advise  you  on  how  you  can  enroll  in  the 
medical  insurance  program. 

You  have  never  worked  under  social  secu- 
rity. Get  in  touch  with  your  social  security 
district  office  between  September  1,  1965,  and 
March  31,  1966.  If  you  are  able  to  visit  the 
office,  take  with  you  proof  of  your  age. 

Remember:  These  health  insurance  pro- 
grams do  not  start  until  July  1,  1966.  Don't 
because  of  this  new  law  cancel  any  hospital 
or  medical  insurance  you  may  now  have. 

SOCIAL   SECUKITI    CASH   BENEFITS   ARE 
INCSSASED 

If  you  are  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits, the  amount  will  be  Increased  by  7  per- 
cent, with  back  payment  of  the  Increase 
being  made  for  January  1965  and  following 
months. 

You  do  not  need  to  do  anything  to  get 
this  increase. 

A  special  check  to  be  mailed  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  wlU  cover  back  payments 
due  for  January  through  August.  Your  first 
regular  monthly  check  at  the  new  rate  will 
be  mailed  to  you  early  In  October  1965  for 
the  month  of  September. 

If  your  benefits  have  been  temporarily 
stopped  because  you  are  working,  you  will 
receive  any  amount  that  Is  due  you,  includ- 
ing the  increase,  after  you  make  the  annual 
report  of  your  1965  earnings. 

Those  who  first  apply  for  benefits  In  the 
future  will  also  get  the  7-percent  increase 
over  benefits  payable  under  the  old  law. 

For  those  who  retire  or  become  eligible  for 
social  security  disability  or  survivors  bene- 
fits in  future  years,  benefit  amounts  even 
higher  than  those  resulting  from  the  7-per- 
cent increase  will  be  possible.  This  is  be- 
cause the  maximum  amount  ot  earnings  that 
can  count  toward  aoclal  security  benefits 
each  year  will  be  Increased  to  $6,600  in  1966. 
The  chart  following  shows  the  new  benefits 
payable. 

BENEFITS     MAT     BE    PAID     TO     STUDENTS    UP    TO 
AGE     32 

If  you  are  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits as  the  unmarried  son  or  daughter  of  a 
person  receiving  old-age  or  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  or  a  person  who  has  died,  you 
may  receive  benefits,  if  you  are  continuing 
as  a  full-time  student,  until  you  reach 
age  22. 

If  you  were  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments which  were  stopped  when  you  reached 
18,  and  you  are  a  full-time,  unmarried  stu- 
dent under  22  years  of  age,  you  should  get 
in  touch  with  your  social  security  district 
office  to  see  about  having  your  payments 
started  again.  Payments  may  be  made  few- 
months  back  to  January  1966. 

If  you  wett  already  18  or  over  when  one 
of  your  parents  became  entitled  to  old-age 
or  disability  Insurance  benefits  or  diecL  but 
you  were  not  yet  23  in  January  1965,  you 
may  now  be  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits beginning  with  January  1965  if  you  have 
not  married.  Apply  at  your  social  security 
district  office.  Take  with  3rou  your  own  and 
your  parent's  social  security  account  num- 
ber and  your  birth  certlfleate. 

If  you  are  receiving  aoclal  Mcurtty  benefits. 


are  approaching  your  18th  birthday,  and 
are  still  In  school,  you  should  get  In  touch 
with  your  social  aecurlty  district  oflloe  to  see 
about  having  your  benefits  continued. 

For  more  infocmatlaii  about  beneflte  for 
students  up  to  age  22,  ask  your  ■ocial  aecu- 
rlty office  for  leaflet  No.  4. 

BENxriTB  rem.  widows  at  acs  so 

If  you  are  the  widow  of  an  Insured  worker, 
beginning  with  September  1965  you  may 
start  receiving  benefits  as  early  aa  age  00 
if  you  decide  to  accept  a  reduced  monthly 
amount.  The  first  check,  for  September,  will 
be  payable  early  in  October. 

The  amount  of  the  reduction  Is  five-ninths 
of  1  percent  for  each  month  a  benefit  Is 
received  before  the  age  62  (6%  percent  re- 
duction for  each  year) .  The  closer  yen.  are 
to  62  when  you  start  receiving  benefits,  the 
smaller  the  reduction  will  be.  On  the  aver- 
age, a  widow  who  accepte  benefite  before  tlie 
age  62  will  collect  about  the  same  Talue  In 
total  benefits  over  the  years,  but  In  amaUer 
Installments  to  take  account  of  the  longer 
period  during  which  she  will  be  pcUd. 

(Examples  of  reduced  benefits  are  shown 
in  the  table  on  p€ige  10.) 

For  more  informaticHi  about  benefits  for 
widows  at  age  60,  ask  at  your  social  security 
office  for  a  cc^y  of  leaflet  No.  5. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  SOCIAL  BECUBITT  CBXDIT  U- 
QUIRED  FOR  PEOPLE  '72  AND  OVER  TO  QUALIFT 
FOR    BENEFITS    IS    REDUCED 

If  you  are  72  or  over  and  have  not  been 
able  to  qualify  for  social  security  benefits 
because  you  (or  your  husband)  did  not 
work  long  enough  under  social  security,  you 
may  now  be  eligible  'or  payments  up  to  $35 
a  month.  Although  seme  social  security 
credit  is  still  required,  the  amount  of  work 
required  under  the  new  law  is  less  for  cer- 
tain people  72  and  over  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past. 

If  you  are  72  or  over  and  are  not  receiving 
social  security  benefite,  you  should  check 
with  your  social  security  district  office  If 
you  (or  your  husband)  ever  received  social 
security  credit  for  work. 

Payments  under  this  provision  can  begin 
for  September  1965. 

IF    YOU   WORK   AFTER    TOU   APPLY    FOR   BENEFITS 

If  you  work  after  you  apply  tar  benefite 
but  earn  no  more  than  $1,500  in  a  year,  be- 
ginning with  January  1966  there  will  be  no 
deduction  frcMn  your  social  security  pay- 
mente  because  of  your  work.  Undn-  the  law 
In  effect  through  1965,  the  paymento  you 
receive  are  reduced  If  you  work  and  earn 
more  than  $1,200  in  a  year. 

Beginning  in  1966,  if  you  earn  more  than^ 
$1,500  in  a  year,  the  general  rule  is  that  $1* 
In  benefite  will  be  withheld  for  each  $2  of 
earnings  over  $1,500  and  up  to  $2,700.  If 
you  earn  over  $2,700  in  a  year.  $1  In  benefite 
will  be  withheld  for  each  $1  of  earnings  over 
$2,700. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule: 

If  in  any  month  you  neither  earn  more 
than  $125  working  for  someone  else  nor  do 
substantial  work  in  a  business  of  your  own. 
there  will  be  no  deduction  from  your  benefit 
for  that  month  no  matter  how  much  you 
earn  in  the  rest  of  the  year. 

For  months  after  3rou  are  72  years  of  age. 
there  wiU  be  no  deduction  from  the  benefite 
because  of  work  after  you  reached  72. 

Another  change  in  the  law  is  important 
for  people  65  or  over  who  receive  royalties 
because  of  copyrighte  or  patente  they  ob- 
tained before  they  reached  65.  This  in- 
come will  no  longer  cause  reduction  In  bene- 
fite. 

If  you  work  after  applying  for  old-age  In- 
surance benefits,  your  additional  earnings 
may  Increase  the  amount  at  your  monthly 
payment. 
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The  iBoelal   Secxirlty   Admlniftration   wUl 
tiae  Ita   electronic  computers   to  detfermine 
whether  your  recent  fwrnlngB  will  Increase 
I  sneflt  amount.    If   so,    the   Increase 
made  automatically  and  you  will  not 
apply  to  have  your  benefit  refigured. 
Isocount  of  this  change,  you  cannot 
M>plylng  as  soon  as  possible  for  any 
due  you  even  though  you  continue 
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■,ln  figuring  average  yearly  earnings  after  1950,  5  years  of  low  earnings  or  no  earninc^  f;in  l>o  occluded 
m  earnings  creditable  fbr  social  security  are  $3,600  for  1951-54:  $4,200  for  195.5-fih;  $4.MK)  for  [Q.^Q^")-  and 
g  In  1966.    Because  of  this  the  benefits  shown  in  the  last  2  columns  on  the  ripht  will  not  trcncrally  be 
„«nne  years  to  come.    When  a  person  is  entitled  to  more  than  1  benefit,  the  amount  .ictuallv  Daviible 
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BENxnrs  roR  mvosczs  women 
Under  the  new  law,  a  divorced  woman  may 
receive  benefits  on  her  former  husband's 
account.  To  do  so,  however,  she  must  have 
been  .married  to  him  at  least  20  years  before 
the  divorce  and  he  miist  have  been  contrib- 
uting (or  obligated  by  a  court  to  contribute) 
to  her  support  when  he  became  entitled  to 
social  security  benefits  or  died. 


Exa)ii jilen  nf  iiumthhj  rash  benefit  payments  i 
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Bene!  ts  payable  under  this  provision  can 
begin  f(  r  September  1965. 
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the    old    law.    disability    benefits 

paid  only  to  a  worker  whose  dis- 

ras  expected  to  continue  over  a  long 

period  or  to  result  in  death. 

social  security  law  provides  that  an 

worker  who  has  been  disabled  for  12 

months,  or  whose  disability  Is  ez- 

»  last  for  at  least  12  months,  may 

ror  disability  benefits  beginning  with 

1965. 

whose  applications  for  disability 

benefits  have  been  denied  because 

their  dl^blllty  was  not  expected  to  continue 

but  who  are  severely  disabled, 

;et  In  touch  with  their  social  security 


n  ore 


Information  about  the  changes  in 
y  benefits,  ask  your  social  security 
leaflet  No.  8. 


SOCIAL  ^EC'UKrrT  FOR  DOCTORS  AND  MEDICAL  AND 
DENTAI.  INTERNS 

are  a  self-employed  doctor  of  medl- 

y<$ur  professional  earnings  will   count 

social  security  benefits  lor  you  and 
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taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  De- 
31,  1965.  you  must  complete  sched- 
your  Federal  individual  income  tax 
to  include  your  earnings  in  profes- 
jelf-employment    and   pay   the   self- 
tax.     Your    net    earnings    will 
toward  social  security  Iienefits 
and  your  family  for  any  year  in 
hey  amount  to  $400  or  more, 
tnedlcal  and  dental  Interns,  and  med- 
dental   residents  In  training,  will 
social  security  credit  for  their  pro- 
salaries.     If  you  are  employed  as 
be  sure  your  employer  has  your 


social  security  account  number.  Leaflet  No. 
7  explains  this  provision  of  the  new  amend- 
ments in  detail.  Ask  for  it  at  your  social 
security  office. 

CONTINUING    BENEFITS    FOR    WIDOWS    WHO 
REMARRY 

If  you  could  have  qualified  for  benefits 
as  a  widow  and  remarried  after  reaching  age 
60,  you  will  be  eligible  for  whichever  benefit 
is  larger:  either  one-half  the  retirement  ben- 
efit of  your  former  husband,  or  a  wife's  ben- 
efit based  on  the  earnings  of  your  present 
husband. 

Any  benefit  increases  or  new  benefits  pay- 
able as  a  result  of  this  change  in  the  law 
will  start  with  benefits  for  September  1965. 

TIPS    WILL    COUNT 

All  cash  tips  you  receive  in  your  work, 
provided  they  amount  to  $20  or  more  in  a 
month  at  one  place  of  employment,  will 
now  count  toward  social  security  benefits 
for  you  and  your  family.  Beginning  in  1966, 
you  will  be  required  to  report  in  writing  to 
your  employer  the  amount  of  tips  you  re- 
ceive and  to  pay  social  security  contributions 
on  the  tips.  Your  employer  will  include 
your  tips  in  his  social  security  tax  reports 
and  Form  W-2  along  with  your  wages,  but 
he  will  not  have  to  match  your  social  security 
contribution  on  the  tips.  The  law  requires 
that  you  report  to  your  employer  the  amount 
of  your  tips  within  10  days  after  the  month 
in  which  you  receive  them.  Leafiet  No.  6 
explains  In  more  detail  how  to  report  your 
tips  for  social  security.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
social  security  office. 

CHANGE  IN  COVERAGE  FOR  FARMERS 

If  you  are  a  self-employed  farmer  and  your 
gross  earnings  from  farming  in  a  year  after 
1965  are  under  $2,400,  you  may  report  two- 
thirds  of  your  gross  earnings,  instead  of  your 
net  earnings,  for  social  security  purposes. 

NEW  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CLERGYMEN 

Under  the  new  law,  all  clergymen  now 
have  at  least  until  April  15,  1966.  to  elect  to 
be  covered  by  social  security. 

FINAMCIMC   THE    NEW    BENEFIT    PROVISIONS 

To  finance  the  changes  in  the  old-age,  sur- 
virors,  and  disability  Insurance  programs,  the 


social  security  contribution  rate  and  th« 
earnings  base  on  which  social  security  con- 
trlbutlons  are  paid  have  been  changed.  The 
earnings  base  goes  from  $4,800  to  $6,600  on 
January  1,  1966.  The  new  contribution  rate 
schedule  for  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  is  shown  below. 

In  addition,  the  law  establishes  a  separate 
payroll  contribution  to  finance  the  program 
of  hospital  Insurance  for  the  aged.  These 
contributions  will  go  into  a  separate  trust 
fund  in  the  U.8.  Treasury. 


Contribution   rate   schedule   for 
and  employers  (each) 


employees 


Percent  of  covered  rum  1  up: 

Yeurs 

For  old-age, 

survivors, 

and  disability 

Insurance 

benefits 

For  hos- 
pital in- 
surance 

ToUl 

1966 

1967-68...  . 

3.85 
3.90 
4.40 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 

0.35 
.50 
..50 
..55 
.60 
.70 
.80 

4.; 
4.4 

4.« 

.5.4 

.5.48 

,5.55 

.5.86 

1969-72 

1973-75 

1976-79 

1980-86. 

1987  and  after 

Contribution    rate    schedule    for    self- 
employed  people 


Percent  of  covered  earnings 

Years 

For  old-age, 

survivors. 

and  disability 

Insurance 

benefits 

For 
hospital 
Insurance 

Tot;a 

1966 

6.80 
6.90 
6.60 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

0.35 
.50 
.50 
..55 
.60 
.70 
.80 

6  15 

1967-68 

6  40 

1969-72 

7  10 

1973-75 

7  55 

1976-79. 

7  60 

1980-86 

7  70 

1987  and  after 

7.80 

Example  of  total  contributions:  An  em- 
ployee earning  $4,000  a  year  will  pay  a  total 
of  $168  in  1966  for  his  regiilar  social  security 
tax  contributions  and  hospital  insurance. 
In  1967,  his  total  would  be  $176;  and  in 
1987  and  thereafter.  $226.  An  employee 
earning  $6,600,  the  maximum  credited  under 
the  law,  will  pay  $277.20  in  1966;  in  1967  he 
will  pay  $290.40.  and  In  1987  and  thereafter 
he  will  pay  $372.90. 

The  voluntary  medical  insurance  plan, 
financed  by  $3  monthly  premiums  from  en- 
roUees  and  a  matching  payment  from  gen- 
eiBl  revenues  of  the  Government,  will  have 
its  own  trust  fund  In  the  U.S.TreasOry.  also 
entirely  separate  from  all  other  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds. 

FOR   FURTHER   INFORMATION 

For  more  detailed  Information  about  the 
new  health  Insurance  plans,  and  the  1966 
amendments,  call,  write,  or  visit  your  near- 
est social  security  district  office.  You  may 
get  its  address  from  the  telephone  directory 
under  "Social  Security  Administration'  or 
from  yotir  local  post  office. 


Abe  Forta$,  a  Prominent  Figure  in 
Washington's  Shadow  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting review  of  some  of  the  activities  of 
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Abe  Fortas  and  other  prominent  figures 
in  Washington's  "shadow  Government" 
appeared  in  the  May  1965  issue  of  Pro- 
gressive magazine.  The  author  of  the 
article  is  James  McCartney,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,  who  quotes  another  writer  as  say- 
ing of  Fortas  that  his  "involvement  in  the 
President's  life  seems  total." 

The  article  offers  further  evidence  of 
his  intimate  ties  with  the  President,  and 
again  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
Fortas  can  make  independent  judgments 
in  the  Nation's  Highest  Court. 

As  I  have  said  before,  his  nomination 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  Inconceivable 
under  the  circumstances.  I  commend 
the  article  by  McCartney  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Washington's  Shadow  Government 
(By  James  McC-rtney) 

In  modern  times  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
had.  In  every  administration,  a  shadow  gov- 
ernment, a  power  structvure  of  lawyers  and 
lobbyists  that  functions  Just  beyond  the 
public  view.  These  are  the  men  who  make 
the  deals  and  the  compromises  that  Influence 
the  course  of  Government  policy,  and  fatten 
the  profits  of  their  clients.  They  axe  the 
brolcers  of  the  town.  For  a  fee,  they  maintein 
liaison  between  the  Government  and  the 
huge  corporation  interests  that  dominate 
the  national  economy. 

In  the  days  of  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  even  the  Fair  Deal  of  Harry  S. 
Trxmian,  it  was  commonly  held  that  a  prime 
function  of  Government  was  to  find  ways  to 
bring  the  interests  under  control.  The  law- 
yer for  the  great  corporation  was  assumed 
to  be  the  enemy  of  Government.  The  lobby- 
ist was  a  foe  of  the  people. 

Now,  in  the  age  of  the  Great  Society,  all 
that  is  changed.  A  lawyer  for  a  private  in- 
terest is  no  longer  an  enemy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  A  lobbyist  today  need  not  feel 
ashamed  of  his  trade.  Indeed  he  may  well  be 
a  part  of  the  Establishment  itself.  He  may 
be  one  of  President  Johnsons  most  infiuential 
»dvisers;  he  may  be  invited  to  the  White 
House  for  dinner. 

This  pictiire  of  Washington  today  is  not 
an  exaiggeration.  The  change  in  the  role  of 
the  lobbyist  is  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
kind  of  administration  in  the  White  House, 
with  its  novel  view  of  what  constitutes 
proper  relationships  between  Government 
and  business,  and  between  Government  offi- 
cials and  businessmen.  But  it  is  a  picture 
that  invites  some  rather  piquant  questions, 
many  of  which  are  riot  being  asked,  at  least 
publicly. 

One  of  the  questions  is  whether  a  man 
can  represent  private  interests  in  earning 
a  living,  and  uphold  the  public  interest  when 
Ulklng  to  the  President.  Can  he  spend  the 
morning  battling  with  every  technique  he 
knows  to  get  a  favor  for  a  client  from  some 
Government  agency,  and  then  disi>assion- 
ately  act  as  a  Presidential  adviser  in  the 
afternoon?  Or,  what  of  the  lobbyist  who 
represents  a  corporation  that  is  the  subject 
of  a  governmental  investigation?  Can  he 
resist  the  temptation  to  mention  it  when 
dining  at  the  White  Hovise? 

The  problem  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
dilemmas  in  the  lives  and  work  of  two  of 
the  President's  closest  friends,  lawyer  Abe 
Fortas  and  lobbyist  Dale  Miller. 

Abe  Fortas,  of  the  firm  of  Arnold,  Fortas, 
and  Porter,  has  known  Lyndon  Johnson  since 
he  handled  the  delicate  problem  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  disputed  victory  in  the  senatorial 
Democratic  primary  in  Texas  in  1948.  Mr. 
Johnson  carried  the  State  by  a  scant  87 
votes,  which  the  opposition  said  were  stolen. 
When  the  case  went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Johnson  won,  with  the  help  of 
Fortas.    They  became  friends. 


Fortas  has  often  been  present  at  the  White 
House  at  moments  of  crisis  in  the  JohnsfHi 
administration.  One  writer  baa  said  that  his 
"Involvement  in  the  President's  life  seems 
total."  He  became  Bobby  Baker'i  lawyer 
when  Baker,  the  top  aid  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  was  sued.  Fortas 
played  a  key  role  In  the  Walter  Jenkins  inci- 
dent during  last  fall's  election  campaign. 

The  problem  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  work  of  Fortas'  law  firm,  like 
much  of  the  work  of  many  big  Washington 
law  firms,  is  involved  in  what  may  legiti- 
mately be  called  lobbying.  One  of  the  firm's 
main  functions,  one  of  its  reasons  for  being, 
is  to  represent  clients  who  have  troubles  or 
business  with  the  Government. 

In  the  technical,  legal  sense,  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  definition  of  a  lobby- 
ist as  stated  in  the  lobby  registration  law,  all 
of  this  work  cannot  be  called  lobbying.  But 
that  is  only  because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
law,  which  covers — and  not  adequately — only 
activities  relating  to  Congress.  Klany  Wash- 
ington law  firms  specialize  in  dealings  with 
executive  agencies  not  covered  by  the  lobby- 
ing law. 

At  the  moment  the  Fortas  firm  is  registered 
under  the  lobbying  law  as  representing  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  with 
specific  interests  in  many  executive  depart- 
ments: Lever  Bros.  Co..  the  soapmakers:  the 
National  Munitions  Conference;  and  an  ex- 
terior wood  manufacturer  named  Howard 
F.  Knipp. 

Other  clients  tiiat  the  Fortas  firm  has  rep- 
resented in  recent  years  have  included  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.;  Consumer 
Mail  Order  Association;  American  Molasses 
Co.;  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Germany; 
the  Committee  for  Hometown  Television, 
Inc.;  Simon  &  Schuster;  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores,  and  the  Wine  Institute. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scope  of  the  law 
firm's  activities  and  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  might  evolve;  the  Fortas  firm  is  cur- 
rently representing  the  Philip  Morris  Co., 
which  has  an  obvious  stake  in  the  contro- 
versy over  whether  cigarettes  should  be  iden- 
tified on  the  package  as  a  menace  to  health. 
It  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment agency  officials  and  others  fighting  to 
have  cigarettes  labeled  as  dangerous  that 
President  Johnson  failed  to  mention  the  ciga- 
rette problem  in  his  health  message  to  Con- 
gress. They  are  also  well  aware  of  Fcwtas' 
role  in  representing  Philip  Morris. 

Recently,  Fortas  and  Oscar  L.  Chapman, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Tru- 
man administration,  figured  in  an  Interior 
Department  oil  import  decision  under  which 
the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  will  be  permitted 
to  bring  a  substantial  volume  of  petroleum 
products — beyond  its  import  quota — into  the 
United  States.  Fortas  represented  Puerto 
Rico,  where  Phillips  promised  to  build  a  re- 
fining and  petrochemical  center.  Chapman 
represented  Phillips. 

Fortas  recently  was  among  the  new  nomi- 
nees for  the  l>oard  of  directors  listed  in  a 
proposed  overhaul  of  the  board  of  Braniff 
Airways  following  acquisition  of  majority 
control  of  the  firm  by  Great  American  Corp., 
a  Dallas,  Tex.,  management  firm. 

If  Braniff  some  time  next  year  should 
get  a  favorable  ruling  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  who  could  say  whether  it 
was  Fortas'  infiuence  rather  than  a  Fortas 
brief  that  produced  the  decision?  If  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  shovild  be 
the  recipient  of  a  favorable  rtillng  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
who  could  say  that  it  was  not  won  through 
Fortas*  infiuence?  The  same  question  might 
be  posed  for  any  of  the  other  clients  ot  the 
firm. 

Dale  Miller  is  not  a  lawyer.  He  is  a 
professional  lobbjrlst,  and  has  been  for  years. 
He  is  "Mr.  Texas"  In  Congress,  the  dean  of 
the  Texas  lobbyists,  and  a  close  friend  of 
the  Johnsons  for  more  than  90  years. 


Of  Miller  the  question  might  be  asked: 
Just  how  successful  can  one  lobbyist  be? 
To  the  average  spokesman  for  a  special  inter- 
est it  is  hard  enough,  at  leaat  on  occasion,  to 
gain  an  aiidience  with  a  busy  Senator  or 
CongressQian.  A  lobbyist  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  taUng  abuse  and  hard  knocks  as 
part  of  the  trade.  But  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  on  January  20,  on  the  occasion  of 
Ljmdon  B.  Johnson's  inaugural,  the  first  con- 
vertible to  come  rolling  by,  at  the  very 
head  of  the  parade,  carried  a  sign  on  the  side 
that  read:  "Dale  Miller,  inaugural  committee 
chairman."  There  was  the  white-haired 
Miller,  smiling  and  waving.  Many  a  lobbyist 
would  be  happy  to  gain  the  status  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  inaugural  committee.  But 
to  be  named  its  chairman  and  lead  the  in- 
augural parade  is  sweet  success  indeed. 

The  question  for  some  obscure  Congress- 
men at  least,  is  hardly  whether  Miller  can 
get  an  appointment  with  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  whether  they  can 
get  an  appointment  with  MiUer. 

MUler  is  luiown  txisically  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Dallas.  He  has 
represented  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, from  a  suite  in  Washington's  plush 
Mayflower  Hotel,  since  1946.  He  inherited 
the  client  from  his  father,  the  late~  Boy 
Miller.  He  came  by  many  of  his  other  clients 
and  his  interests  the  same  way. 

Announcement  of  a  new  $22  million  Fed- 
eral building  in  Dallas  raised  a  few  eyebrows 
following  last  November's  election,  but  has 
been  explained  as  representing,  as  much  as 
anything,  the  election  of  a  Democrat,  RejM-e- 
sentative  Earu:  Cabell,  to  replace  conserva- 
tive Republican  Bruce  Alger  as  spokesman 
for  Dallas  in  Congress. 

Dale  Miller  and  Dallas  have  bigger  fish  to 
fry.  They  have  been  battling  for  years  for 
a  complex  and  expensive  project  aimed  at 
no  less  a  goal  than  a  great  gateway  from 
Dallas  to  the  sea.  Dallas  is  370  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  up  the  Trinity  River  from 
Galveston  Bay.  The  river  today  is  not 
navigable.  Parts  of  it  dry  up  during  periods 
of  extended  drougbtv  .The  city,  along  with 
its  neighbor,  Fort  Worth,  has  t>een  seeking 
approval  of  a  plan  known  as  the  Trinity 
River  project  to  build  a  channel  dredged  to 
a  12 -foot  depth,  for  barges  all  the  way  to  the 
sea.  The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  nearly^ 
91  billion.  Miller  hc^>es  to  win  authoriza-' 
tion  of  the  project  from  Congress  this  year. 
At  the  moment  it  is  t)eing  considered  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

•  Merits  of  the  project  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  are  difficult  to  weigh,  but  there  is 
little  question  that  the  President's  home. 
State — and  Miller's  main  client — ^would  be 
the  major  beneficiaries.  Critics  of  the  proj- 
ect, led  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, have  argued  that  the  project  will  be 
much  more  expensive  than  estimates  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  have  indicated. 
They  say,  for  example,  that  the  $1  billion 
figure  is  based  on  a  plan  to  amortize  the  debt 
over  a  100-year  period — until  the  year  2070. 
They  argue  that  the  Panama  Canal,  built 
only  50  years  ago,  is  already  outdated.  They 
believe,  in  essence,  that  the  Trinity  River 
project  is  not  necessary  and  would  be  a 
waste  of  good  Government  money. 

But  the  project  has  a  fan.  say  the  oppo- 
nents. When  Mr.  Johnson  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1961.  they  say,  he  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Trinity  River  project  was  on  his  personal 
agenda.  The  wcwd  was  quietly  passed.  Now 
Washington  is  waiting,  with  jaundiced  eye. 
for  the  approval  of  the  project  to  become  a 
reality.  Said  one  top  Democratic  congres- 
sional aide  in  a  position  to  know  the  Nation's 
needs — and  politlOB — in  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement: "We  need  money  in  Texas  to  help 
us  there  politically  like  we  need  a  hole  in  the 
hecMl.  But  ina3rt>e  we're  going  to  get  this 
Trinity  River  thing  pushed  down  our 
throats." 
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Mlllei    was  able  to  get  an  audience  with 

PresUteiit  Jobneon  for  a  group  of  I>aUas  busl- 

to  dIacTOW  the  IVlnlty  River  project, 

jther  thlnga.  on  the  day  before  the 

t  delivered  hla  state  of  the  Union 

Mr.  Johnson  waa  able  to  find  90 

to  apend  with  the  group,  and  later 

tlLem  on  a  stroU  around  the  White 

( rounds. 

'  ttnity  River  project,  for  Ifiller,  would 
leatly  with  alms  and  objectives  of 
his  oiher  clients,  such  as  the  Intra- 
Canal  Aasoclatlon  of  Ixwilslana  and 
the  Texas  Gulf  SvUphur  Co.    The 
Oanal  is  a  barge  canal,  built  and 
largely  at  Federal  expense,  that 
all  the  way  from  Florida  to  Mexico, 
off  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.     Some- 
oanal  almost  touchea  the  GtUf  and 
times  It  Is  aa  much  as  40  miles  In- 
purpoee  Is  to  ptotect  barge  trafQc 
waters  of  the  Gulf.     Hie  canal 
artery  In  the  economy  of  Texas.  It 
all  of  the  State's  great  sea- 
Inoludlng  Oorpxis  Chrtsti,  Galves- 
and  Port  Arthur.     It  carries 
cheaply,  and  servloee  the  great 
Ufdustrles  of  the  State,  including  the 
petrochemical  Industries  develop- 
ing in  ^e  Gulf.  One  company  using  it  is  the 
Texas  ( ^ulf  Sulphur  Co. 

No  p]  oject  the  size  of  the  Trinity  River 
project  could  possibly  be  approved  without 
the  sup  port  of  President  Johnson.  Author- 
ization of  the  project  this  year,  or  In  any 
other  y  sar  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
would,  at  the  very  least,  raise  questions. 
Mlllei  Is  Involved  in  stUl  another  altua- 
tlon  In  irhlch  questions  may  be  asked.  This 
haa  to  lo  with  activities  of  the  Texas  Gulf 
Sulphu]  Co.,  of  Newgulf ,  Tex.,  and  New  York 
City.  &  ince  April  1964.  Texas  Gulf  has  been 
one  of  Jie  hottest  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Stock  E  [Change  becaiise  of  a  great  ore  strike 
near  TIj  imons,  Ontario. 

^ory  Is  a  fascinating  tale  of  high  fl- 
wlld  speculation.  On  November 
,  Texas  Gulf  drilled  some  samples 
groimd  near  Tlnmuns  which  tes- 
before  a  Canadian  Government  In- 
1  ullcated  might  constitute  a  roajor 
discovery.  It  was  not  until  5  months 
hmever,  on  April  12.  1964,  that  the 
eompan  r  issued  a  statement  in  New  York 
that  ha  I  elnce  excited  wide  controversy.  In 
the  Stat  iment.  company  executives  said  that 
"preliminary    Indications    [are]     that    more 


ttB 


drilling  [will  be  required  for  proper  evalua- 
tion ctf  bhls  prospect.  The  drilling  done  to 
date  hai  not  been  conclusive. 

lays  later,  however,  Texas  Gulf  called 

conference  In  New  York  and  said 

"major  ore  discovery"   of   about  25 

bona  of  copper,  zinc,  and  sUver  had 

near  Tlmmons.     Questions  have 

first,   about  the  5   month   lag 

the  November  b<»lngs  and  the  April 

Other    questions    have 

about    the    turn-about    In    the 

'8    position    between   April    12    and 

Huge    profits    would   have    been 

for   Insiders   If    they   knew    of   the 

the  big  strike,  kept  the  knowledge 

and  their  friends,  and  bought 

shares  before  their  prices  soared. 

Gulf  stockholders  have   grum- 

the   handling   of   the   discovery 


T  sxas 
abut 


the    April    16    announcement    was 

sent  the  value  of  the  stock  sky- 

The  estimate  of  the  niunber  of 

}re  In  the  Thnmons  area  has  since 

from  the  figure  annoiinced  on  April 

value  of  the  an  found  In  the  strike 

I  stlmated  at  about  92  billion.    The 
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It  haa  been  widely  publicized,  at  least  In 
the  financial  press,  that  the  Ontario  Royal 
CoounlBslon  and  other  Canadian  agencies 
have  been  investigating  wild  stock  ^>ecula- 
Uona  that  grew  out  of  this  great  ore  strike. 
It  has  not  been  nearly  so  widely  heralded 
that  the  U^.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mlaslon  has  been  Investigating  price  move- 
ments In  Texas  Oulf  stock.  And  It  has  been 
almost  totaUy  overlooked  that  Dale  MlUer,  a 
close  friend  of  President  Johnson,  Lb  the 
lobbyist  In  Washington  for  Texas  Gulf 
Sxilphur. 

What,  if  anything.  Miller  may  have  done 
to  represent  his  client  no  one  can  say.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  does 
not  make  public  the  representations  of  those 
who  appeal  to  it  or  attempt  to  influence  its 
actions.  A  spokesman  for  the  Commission, 
when  asked  whether  Miller  had  sought  to 
argue  the  company's  case.  Insisted  that  he 
didn't  know  who  Miller  was — even  though 
Miller's  identification  with  Texas  Gulf 
Sulphur  appeared  on  all  of  Washington's 
society  pages  at  the  time  of  the  inaugural. 

If  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, after  its  lengthy  Investigation,  should 
fall  to  provide  a  convincing  explanation  for 
the  antics  of  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  officers,  the 
Commission's  action  is  bound  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Men  will  wink.  The  wise,  or  those 
who  pretend  to  be  wise,  will  say  they 
understand. 

The  positions  of  Portas  and  Miller  in  the 
scheme  of  things  In  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration are  merely  Illustrative  of  a  widely  pre- 
vailing state  of  affairs.  Many  another 
lawyer,  and  many  another  lobbyist,  finds 
himself  in  a  comparable  position,  although 
few,  perhaps,  may  claim  as  close  a  relation- 
ship with  the  White  House. 

One  who  can  is  Clark  Clifford,  of  the  firm 
of  Clifford  and  MUler.  He  recently  acted  as 
counsel  for  Du  Pont  family  Interests  In  ob- 
taining a  reversal  of  a  ruling  from  the  In- 
teral  Revenue  Service.  The  reversal  haa 
saved  members  of  the  family — and  cost  the 
Government — $56  million  in  taxes. 

CliffcM-d  was  a  member  of  the  White  House 
staff  under  President  Trmnan  and  was  a  close 
adviser  to  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  He 
and  Portas  sought  to  keep  the  story  of  former 
White  House  aid  Walter  Jenkins  out  of  the 
newspapers  after  Jenkins  was  arrested  diu'- 
Ing  the  1964  election  campaign. 

The  list  can  go  on.  Another  Presidential 
Intimate,  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  is  a  registered 
lobbyist  for  the  Haitian  American  Sugar  Co. 
William  Neil  Roch,  who  was  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Johnson  Inaugural  committee,  Is 
a  lobbyist  for  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations. Senator  Patti,  Douglas,  Democrat, 
of  Dllnols,  has  reported  that  former  Poet- 
master  General  J.  Edward  Day,  of  the  original 
Kennedy  Cabinet,  has  been  representing  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.  in  Its  fight,  along  with  other 
steel  companies,  against  creation  of  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  dunes  area  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Lake  Michigan.  While  in  the 
Cabinet.  Day  sat  at  the  same  table  with  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  TJdall,  who  was  fight- 
ing with  Douglas  for  the  establishment  of 
the  park,  officially  proposed  as  a  new  national 
seashore. 

What  has  really  happened  In  Washington 
that  helps  to  explain  p>art  of  the  problem  la 
that  many  of  the  young  lawyers  who  pro- 
vided the  crusading  zeal  for  the  New  and 
Pair  Deals,  and  even  the  New  Frontier,  have 
grown  older.  They  had  their  fling  at  public 
service  and  have  gone  Into  pwlvate  practice. 
In  Washington,  private  practice  in  the  law 
iisiuOly  means  lobbying.  If  lawyers  turned 
lobbyists  happen  to  be  fighting  against  poli- 
cies they  helped  to  establish,  that  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  practice  of  law. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  few  devices 
available  to  the  public  to  monitor  these  rela- 
tionships. Many  decisions — such  as  the  tax 
decision  involving  the  Du  Ponts — are  made 
In  secret.    Contacts  made  by  lawyers  or  lob- 


byists for  private  clients  do  not  have  to  be 
reported  to  anyone.  The  lobby  registratlcMi 
law,  covering  only  Congress,  is  so  weak  it 
tmrders  on  being  a  farce.  It  is  often  flouted 
— and  It  completely  igncwes  the  reality  of  a 
government  of  many  agencies  subject  to 
lobby  pressures  and  White  House  Influence. 
How  can  the  public  be  assured  that  per- 
sonal relationships  are  not  playing  a  role 
In  great  governmental  decisions?  As  mattera 
now  stand,  there  is  no  procedure  for  arriving 
at  such  assurance.  One  result  may  well  be 
to  cast  s\isplcion  on  perfectly  legitimate  and 
honest  decisions.  But  human  nature  being 
what  it  Is,  the  public,  the  government,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  even  business  are  bound  to 
suffer  from  a  lobbying  system  that  operates, 
with  no  controls,  in  secrecy  and  silence. 


Brazjl's  Contribution  to  the  Pan  Americu 
System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Brazil-United  States  Cultural  Insti- 
tute sponsored  a  seminar  on  Brazilian 
studies.  During  their  meetings  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy, 
Claudlo  Garcia  de  Souza  delivered  a 
perceptive  and  well-informed  address  on 
"Brazil's  Contribution  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can System." 

I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks  with 
the  House  by  including  them  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
Brazil's  Contribution  to  the  Paw  Amekican 

Ststxm 

(By  Claudlo  Garcia  De  Souza,  First  Secretary 

of  the  Brazilian  Embassy) 

The  burden  of  responsibility  which  I  as- 
sumed on  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Directors  of  the  BrazH-Unlted  States  Cultural 
Institute  in  no  wise  detracts  from  my  pleas- 
ure In  participating  in  this  seminar  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Institute.  I  Join  these 
who  applauded  the  InlUattve  of  this  seminar, 
and  my  wishes  are  that  It  may  form  the 
first  link  in  a  long  and  fruitful  chain  of 
studies  on  Brazil  to  be  held  in  this  friendly 
and  hospitable  country. 

The  theme  that  was  suggested  to  me— 
"Brazil's  Contribution  to  the  Pan  American 
System" — is  extensive  and  tempting,  and  tar 
this  very  reason  it  is  a  dangerous  one  to  ap- 
proach. I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  all  its 
aspects;  I  promise  you.  Instead,  that  I  will 
avoid  extending  the  subject  too  far  and 
reserve  the  question  period  for  discussion  of 
whatever  points  are  left  out  at  this  time.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  diplomat  to  speak  for  him- 
self, but  my  remarks  will  reflect  my  personal 
viewpoint  although  in  many  cases  they  coin- 
cide with  the  orientation  of  my  country's 
foreign  policy,  which  Is  a  natural  thing  to 
occur  since  I  have  no  difficulty  In  subscrib- 
ing to  that  orientation. 

In  terms  of  geographical  boundaries,  the 
land  mass  comprising  the  Pan  American  sys- 
tem is  encircled  by  four  oceans,  which  is 
symbolic,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  spirit  of 
unity  that  presided  over  the  fOTmulatlon  erf 
the  system,  whose  members  nevertheless 
show  great  phsrsical,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  divergencies.  During  the  early  cen- 
turies In  the  life  of  the  Americas,  domination 
by  the  colonial  powers  and  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  various  units  hin- 
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dered  the  formation  of  a  contdnental  oon- 
Klence,  which  began  taking  shape  as  ths 
national  aspirations  of  the  various  ootonles 
matured,  to  emerge  when  they  ruptured  their 
l)onds  of  colonial  aubordlnation.  From  that 
moment  on,  that  conscience  steadily  Oevp- 
ened  its  roots  and,  stimulated  by  lais  fear  of 
rtoolonlzatlon,  it  gained  ground  rapidly  de- 
nlte  locallstlc  sentiments  which  have  not  yet 
disappeared  and  which  have  contributed  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  con- 
tinental union. 

Without  disregarding  the  value  of  prior 
eff<»is  toward  continental  rapprochment, 
it  may  be  properly  said  that  the  baptism  of 
pan-Amerlcanlsm  took  place  in  this  city  of 
Washington,  in  1889,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
flret  International  conference  of  American 
States,  which  created  the  then  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  and 
opened  a  series  of  meetings  which,  little  by 
little  and  not  without  hesitation  and  mis- 
trustfulness went  on  to  fonn  the  pan-Amer- 
ican system. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  progress  of  this  system,  but,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, althoiogh  such  an  analsrsis  would  en- 
able me  to  show,  step  by  step,  the  contribu- 
tions which  Brazil  has  made  to  the  S3rstem. 
I  will  limit  myself  to  remarking  that  Brazil 
was  present  at  the  first  Inter-American  Con- 
ference and  that  it  did  not  merely  attend  but 
took  part  in  all  others  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  second.  F*urthermore,  Brazil 
hosted  several  meetings  of  the  system,  among 
which  were  the  Third  Conference,  held  In 
1906,  one  of  the  most  notable  In  the  series; 
the  Third  Constatatlve  Meeting  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Relations,  in  1942,  when  the 
decision  was  made  to  break  relations  with 
the  coimtries  responsible  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War;  and  the  Confer- 
ence for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  and  Se- 
curity on  the  Continent,  in  1947,  at  which 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assist- 
ance, thenceforward  known  as  the  Rio 
Treaty,  was  discussed  and  signed. 

The  Americanist  sentiment  in  Brazil  had 
its  inception  prior  to  the  independence  of 
the  country  itself.  Indeed,  as  far  back  as 
1819  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
then  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal  and  Brazil 
had  weighed  the  convenience  of  the  creation 
of  an  American  League,  an  idea  that  waa 
echoed  by  Jos^  Bonif&cio,  patriarch  of 
Brazil's  Independence  and  the  first  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  new  nation,  when  in 
outlining  Brazilian  foreign  policy  in  1822  he 
stressed  its  clearly  Americanist  aspect. 
While  Brazil  did  not  participate  in  the  sev- 
eral Hlspano-Amerlcan  congresses  which 
preceded  the  inter-American  conference  of 
1889,  it  did  appoint  a  representative  for  the 
congress  held  in  Panama  in  1826  and  later. 
In  1866,  under  the  urge  of  Its  Americanist 
sentiments.  It  protested  energetically  against 
the  bombardment  of  the  Chilean  port  of 
Valparaiso  by  Spanish  ships. 

In  July  of  last  year.  In  a  speech  defining 
our  foreign  policy.  President  Humberto  Cas- 
telo  Branco  revealed  his  perfect  understand- 
ing of  Brazil's  Americanist  vocation  when  he 
remarked  that  the  WOTld  today  la  Increaa- 
Ingly  featured  by  the  Interdependence  ot  the 
problems  and  the  interests  of  each  nation. 
The  President  recognized  that  the  interests 
of  BrazU  coincide  in  many  cases,  in  concen- 
tric circles,  with  those  of  the  continental 
community,  and  went  on  to  make  the  per- 
fectly coherent  statement  that  "the  Brazilian 
Oovernment  malntalna  the  country'a  tradi- 
tional adherence  to  the  sentiments  and  Ideals 
of  Pan  Americanism." 

In  the  cultural  field,  this  adherence  Is  evi- 
denced by  Brazil's  action  within  the  several 
agencies  of  the  Inter-American  system,  fea- 
tured by  an  open  and  constructive  collabara- 
tlon  regardless  and  even  in  spite  of  Its  unique 
position  as  the  only  Portug^uese-spealcing 
nation  on  the  continent.  The  Americanist 
tendency  of  Brazil  leads  it  to  engage  In  intan- 


slTs  and  ooneeatntsd  cultural  activities  on 
the  (xmtlneatt,  wlisre  it  m^^int^iw  several 
cultural  institutes  similar  to  th«  one  that  Is 
sponsoring  our  meeting  tonight  aU  of  which 
ars  dsdicstsd  to  tbs  dlffuaton  at  a  truly  bi- 
lateral cultural  exchang*  between  Brazil  l^ld 
each  host  country.  Besides  this,  my  country 
has  long  been  offering  In  its  major  univer- 
aity  centers  facilities  for  the  training  of  an 
already  substantial  number  of  students  from 
the  various  Latin  American  coxintries,  aim- 
ing at  the  promotion  of  a  currente  of  recipro- 
cal understanding  and  varied  interchange, 
this  applying  also  in  regard  to  the  United 
States,  whose  cultural  attractions  are  so  well 
received  In  Brazil. 

In  the  economic  field,  Brazil's  contribution 
to  the  Pan  American  system  dates  fr(»n  the 
earliest  manifestations  of  concern  over  the 
problem  of  economic  and  social  development 
on  a  continental  scale.  At  the  IV  consulative 
meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations, 
held  in  this  city  In  1961,  the  Brazilian  dele- 
gation took  the  Initiative  in  presenting  a 
niunber  of  proposals  which  laid  the  groimd- 
work  for  a  series  of  economic  and  financial 
norms.  Brazilians  were  aware  at  an  early 
stage  that  in  view  of  the  international  finan- 
cial situation  and  of  the  terms  of  inter- 
national trade  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  continent  had  ceased  to 
be  an  individual  problem  for  each  country 
and  had  become  a  common  aspiration  which 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  Jointly.  For  this 
reason,  and  to  provide  a  mefisure  of  the  real 
dramatic  nature  of  the  problem,  Brazil  in 
1958  called  on  the  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere to  undertake  Operation  Pan  America. 
The  same  reason  ImpeUed  it  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  advocated  and  promoted 
the  creation  of  the  Intw-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  leading  also  to  its  present  full 
Involvement  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which' is  so  much  in  line  with  the  efforts  of 
development  and  with  the  measures  which 
Brazil  has  been  adopting  towards  the  Increase 
and  better  distribution  of  its  national  prod- 
uct. This  spirit  of  conjugation  of  efforts 
explains  BrazU's  active  participation  in  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Asaoclation  and 
its  keen  interest  In  the  movement  for  Latin 
American  economic  Integration  as  envisaged 
by  that  association,  devoid  of  opposition  to 
anyone  whatsoever  or  of  imperllment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Pan  American  ideal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  In  the  political  field  that 
Brazil's  most  Impressive  contribution  to  the 
Pan  American  system  is  registered,  but  be- 
cause of  the  touchy  nature  of  ttiat  field,  any 
measurement  of  such  contribution  becomes 
especially  difficult  and  delicate.  In  the  de- 
sire to  avoid  considerations  of  a  historical 
nature  on  this  point,  and  beUevlng  that  Pan 
Americanism  Is  Indebted  to  BrazU  for  Its 
open  and  constant  participation  In  the  life 
of  the  continent  even  more  than  for  any 
particular  proposal  or  Initiative,  I  feel  cran- 
pelled  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  attitude 
of  Brazil  within  the  hemispheric  com- 
munity. It  will  not  be  an  attempt  to  dis- 
course on  Brazil's  foreign  poUcy,  a  subject 
already  covered  with  thoroughness  and  clar- 
ity by  Ambassador  juracy  Magalh&es  in  the 
addreas  which  he  presented  at  the  opening 
session  of  this  Seminar,  but  simply  the  Indi- 
cation of  some  points  evidencing  Brazil's 
contribution  to  the  syaton  under  study. 

I  feel  thus  that  I  ahould  mention,  as  an 
example  of  that  contribution,  BrazU's  pacifist 
vocation  and  Ita  respect  ot  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  ita  neighbors.  Brazil  has  never 
waged  a  war  of  conquest  and,  in  the  single 
real  war  which  it  was  compelled  to  fight  in 
self -defense — I  do  not  refer  to  the  two  World 
Wars  because  they  transcend  the  continental 
picture — ^BrazU  had  the  scruple  of  entering 
into  pri(»  stipulation  with  Its  aUles  that  the 
integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  temporary 
enemy  would  be  respected.  BrazU's  frontiers 
wne  determined  in  accord  with  universally 
accepted  Juridical  principles,  on  the  basis  of 
treaties  executed  with  all  the  neighboring 


countries,  and  the  few  disputes  in  which  it 
was  involved  were  settled  throu^  peaceful 
negotiations  or  by  International  arbitration. 
Along  with  this  pacifist  vocation  and 
exemption  from  tentborial  ambition,  togeth- 
er with  features  that  are  exclusively  its  own 
in  the  Pan  American  scene  and  the  particu- 
larity of  being  a  country  with  great  problems 
and,  at  the  same  time,  great  realizaticms  and 
great  possibilities,  with  an  area  and  a  popu- 
lation representing  half  of  South  America, 
BrazU  liaa  a  special  position  within  the  Pan 
American  system,  not  always  comfortable 
but  certainly  of  vital  algniflcance  to  the 
system.  The  Importance  of  this  position  is 
accentuated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
continental  coounxinlty  continues  to  suffer, 
as  it  did  to  a  much  greater  degree  before 
the  coming  of  the  good  neighbor  poUcy,  from 
the  mutual  Impact  of  suspicions  and  dis- 
trust between  underdeveloped  countries  that 
need  aid  but  which  seem  to  reeent  this  aid, 
and  a  super-developed  country  which  has 
already  shown  its  desire  to  help  others  but 
still  finds  difficulty  in  winning  or  In  deepen- 
ing the  trust  of  those  others.  BrazU  has 
traditionally  been  a  catalyzing  element  that 
has  made  poaaible  the  conciliation  ot  diverg- 
ing opinions  within  the  Pan  American  sys- 
tem. Being  latin  American  cuIturaUy,  psy- 
chologlcaUy  and  economlcaUy,  BrazU  ia  alao 
great  enough  and  sufficiently  aetf-ocxifident 
to  be  exempt  from  resentment  over  the 
growth  or  the  power  of  any  other  country 
whatsoever,  and  to  accept  the  Initiative  or 
the  democratic  leadership  of  any  such  in  a 
position  to  promote  or  lead  In  benefit  of  the 
continental  Interests.  Not  having  hege- 
monic aspirations — perhaps  It  has  a  people 
that  can  in  all  fairness  be  considered  aa  being 
cordial  by  natiire — Brazil  is  fated  to  ezerdae 
this  difficult  role  of  conciliator  within  the 
Pan  American  system,  at  least  until  the  ces- 
sation of  that  mutual  impact  of  sii^idons 
and  distrust,  which  needs  to  be  overcome 
on  either  side. 

Owing  perhaps  to  Its  self-confidence  and 
to  Its  condition  as  a  power  that  is  both  great 
and  smaU  at  the  same  time,  BrazU  -reallces. 
as  others  alao  do,  that  the  Pan  American 
system  needs  to  be  broadmed  and,  even  more 
than  that,  to  be  strengthened  and  perfected. 
Because  of  this  awareness,  BrazU  is  ready  and 
really  desirous  to  contribute  toward  the 
renovation  of  the  sytem  so  that  it  be  amia- 
ble of  adjusting  itself  to  new  drcumstanoss 
and  thereby  avoid  Irreparable  loss  ot  prestige 
or  a  retreat,  by  force  of  overahadwlng  threats 
to  the  phase  of  unilateral  action  that  was 
closed  when  the  negative  aspects  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  were  suptfaeded.  Brazil  gave 
procrf  of  its  desire  for  the  strenghtening  ot 
the  Pan  American  system  when  It  proposed. 
with  tills  specific  purpose  In  mind,  the  hold- 
ing of  a  special  Pan  American  conference 
which  I  pray  God  wiU  come  to  pass  without 
delay  for  the  good  of  the  system.  Another 
clear  proof  of  BrazU's  resolution  can  be  seen 
in  its  open  and  disinterested  commitment  in 
search  for  a  solution  to  the  crisis  that  arose 
recently  on  this  continent,  especiaUy 
through  its  participation,  within  the  limit 
of  its  posslbllltiea,  in  the  specially  consti- 
tuted Inter- American  armed  forces.  The 
seed  cast  by  the  constitution  of  said  forces 
shoiUd  in  due  course  receive  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  because  in  today's  disturbed 
world,  the  inter-Amnloan  system,  like  any 
other,  can  only  achieve  full  realization  when 
it  becomes  able  to  defend  Itself  coUectlvely, 
and  collectively  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  Internal  order. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  I  have  been  able  to  acquaint  you 
with  my  consciousness — assxiredly  patriotic. 
yet  frank — of  Brazil's  contribution  to  the 
Pan  American  system.  I  warned  you  at  the 
«nset  of  the  difficulties  which  I  foresaw  in 
the  treatment  of  this  theme,  and  for  that 
reason  I  undertook  to  be  at  yoiir  disposal  for 
an  exchange  of  questions  and  answers  which, 
thanks  to  your  participation,  will  complete 
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my  CKporttlon.  If  I  mfty  ask 
for  one  more  minute,  I  will 
mention  that  In  adTocatlng  Brail's 
In  tbe  First  World  War,  a  nota- 
the  tben  Senator 
■aid  tliat  our  nation  was  going 
"the  tontorlal  stability  of  Its 
our  own  territory,  our  moral  herl- 
Amerlca."  In  my  view,  ladles  and 
this  moral  heritage,  which  such 
InterxMreter  of  the  national 
eqxiated  with  the  physical  exlst- 
the  country  Itself,  Is  the  8n3rthe6is 
best  expression  of  Brazil's  ccxitribu- 
2ie  Pan  American  system. 


We  WiU  SUad  in  Vietnam 


prtBB 


Besi  irves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOl  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    f  OBX 

IN  TE  E  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  :  dUIiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend t  >  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  foUpwlng  editorial  from  the  July  29, 
1965,  eiltion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Trlbun( ;.  All  Americans  are  determined 
to  stani  with  the  President's  action  in 
Vletnai  t.  American  interest  and  honor 
are  at :  take  in  this  struggle,  and  we  will 
not  rek  nt  In  the  pursuit  of  our  goal  to 
restore  peace  and  the  right  of  free  choice 
to  the  ]  leople  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  e  ctitorial  follows: 

"  Vk  Wnx  Stand  in  Vietnam" 
I  tense  week  of  strategy  discussions 
swirling   speculations   they   occa- 
"resident  Johnson's  announcements 
conference  seemed  undramatic. 
There  was  to  be  no  declaration  of 
emergency;    the    National    Guard 
would  not  be  called  up;  month- 
calls  would  be  doubled;    Congreaa 
asked  for  unspecified  additional 
the  Armed  Porces;  American  troops 
Immediately  increased   to   about 
Instead  of  the  higher  figures  that 
guessed  at. 

the  net  of  Mr.  Johnson's  statement, 

lis  answers  to  questioning,  seemed 

thing,  the  effect  came  from  con- 

prerlous  rumors.     The  President's 

serious  enotigh,  and  he  made  no 

to  conceal  Its  gravity.     The  50.000 

troops  going  to  Vietnxun  are  more 

MacArthur  employed   in   the 

iffenslve;  the  125,000  who  will  be  in 

after  the  reinforcements  arrive  will 

as  many  as  were  In  the  combined 

forces  in  Korea  at  that  time. 

the  monthly  draft  call  to  35,000 

that   in  a  year  420,000  young 

would  be  conscripted,  or  nearly  as 

all  the  military  and  paramilitary 

the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 

available. 

the  President   did   not   predict 

victory  on  the  basis  of  the  decisions 

Rather,    he   left   open    the 

that  mcn^  men  would  be  sent  to 

tnam;    that   the   Guard   and    the 

might  be  called  into  service;   that 

be  heavy  additional  drafts  on 

— rep<M^  in   Congress   already 

as  much  as  91   billion  added  to 

apprc^rlations. 

iie  new  American  commitment  is 

t  Is  not  necessarily  decisive.    That 

the  United  States  Is,  as  the  Presl- 

so  often  emphasized,   fighting  a 
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deTmslve  war  In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is 
fighting  to  convlnoe  the  Communlsta  that 
they  cannot  win,  and  must — "Inevitably." 
Is  the  President's  word — come  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Defensive  strategy  does  not 
rule  out  offensive  tactics,  and  the  roie  ot 
our  forces  is  by  no  means  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  mounting  guard  over  its  own 
Installations.  But  the  aim  is  still  to  turn 
back  aggression,  not  to  escalate  the  war. 
The  escalation,  like  the  original  covert  ag- 
gression, has  come  from  the  other  side,  and 
the  United  States  Is  meeting  it. 

Why?  Americans,  in  the  President's 
phrase,  did  not  "choose  to  be  the  guardians 
of  the  gate."  Initially,  American  assist- 
ance to  the  struggling  young  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  was  economic  and  technical; 
the  military  guaranties  were  intended  to 
preserve  the  people's  right  of  choice.  That 
is  still  the  goea,  in  the  teeth  of  rebellion 
laimched  and  foeitered  from  the  north.  Un- 
less the  United  States  achieves  that  goal, 
by  force  or  by  diplomacy,  South  Vietnam 
will  be  violently  subverted;  there  will  be 
a  green  light  for  similar  Oommunist  ventures 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe— and,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  put  it,  "no  nation  can  ever  again 
have  the  same  confidence  in  American 
promises." 

Thus  it  Is  that  American  interest  and 
American  honor  are  equally  at  stake;  thus 
It  is  that  President  Johnson — with  the  evi- 
dent reluctance  of  a  man  who  is  frankly 
ambitioiis  to  achieve  peaceful  progress  for 
his  coimtry  and  clearly  confident  of  his 
ability  to  do  so — has  said:  "We  will  stand 
in  Vietnam."  And  the  Nation  will  sUnd 
with  him. 


More  Harm  Than  Good 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ir- 
responsible, self-appointed  civil  rights 
leaders  are  attempting  to  create  chaos 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Proper  criticism 
of  the  misguided  antics  of  many  of  the 
civil  rights  performers  comes  from  people 
whose  reputation  for  legitimate  support 
of  civil  rights  is  well  founded. 

In  order  to  correct  the  impression  that 
Chicago  is  now  controlled  by  irresponsi- 
ble street  mobs  who  are  representative 
of  the  citizens  of  the  city,  I  insert  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  yesterday's 
Chicago  Sun  Times  which  gives  evidence 
of  the  sober  thought  that  prevails  in  the 
city: 

More  H.\rm  Than  Good 
The  civil  rights  movement  here  has  had 
no  more  sincere  supporter  than  Dr.  Edgar  H. 
S.  Chandler,  executive  director  of  the  church 
federation  of  greater  Chicago.  He  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  emphasis  should  be 
switched  away  from  excessive  street  demon- 
strations and  toward  the  conference  table 
task  of  solving  specific  community  problems 
involving  the  schools,  housing,  and  employ- 
ment. 

"The  protest  has  registered,"  he  say.  "Let 
us  now  all  together  register  progress.  Let 
protests  be  disciplined  and  directed  to  spe- 
cific abuses  that  can  be  corrected." 

Dr.  Chandler  speciflcaily  disfavors  futile 
and  dangerous  demonstrations  as  the  night 
march  Into  Mayor  Daley's  home  neighbor- 
hood.    Such    demonstrations    do    the    dvU 


rights  cause  no  good;  they  cause  resentment 
and  m  wUl.  They  antagonize  white  persoiu 
Dr.  liutln  Luther  King,  Jr.  says  are  needed 
to  bring  changes. 

Uke  the  right  to  free  speech,  the  right  to 
picket  is  not  unlimited.  It  should  be  exer- 
cised Judiciously.  What  good  purpose  ia 
served  by  deliberately  antagonizing  Mayor 
Daley's  nelghbon?  His  office,  not  his  ho«ae 
Is  the  place  for  protests.  And  even  there,  u 
Dr.  Chandler  says,  it  \a  time  to  get  out  of  the 
streets  and  on  with  "the  nitty  gritty  ol 
specific  steps  to'^ard  Justice.*  ' 


''JusUce  in  the  Night'* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  witnesses  to  a  healthy  trend  de- 
veloping in  this  country,  which  has  al- 
ready begun  to  put  an  increasing  empha- 
sis on  improving  the  quality  of  justice 
in  America,  especially  as  it  affects  the 
poorer  and  more  disadvantaged  groups 
of  our  citizens. 

This  trend  promises  to  bring  the  an- 
cient ideal  of  equal  justice  before  the 
law  closer,  to  becoming  a  reality  for  all 
our  people. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Congressinal  Record  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled,  "Justice  in  the 
Night,"  recently  broadcast  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Sutton,  vice  president  of  CBS 
radio  and  general  manager  of  radio 
station  KNX  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  KNX  editorial  makes  the  point 
that  one  good  here-and-now  way  to  be- 
gin the  effort  to  raise  the  quality  and 
promote  better  standards  of  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  the  United  States  would 
be  to  improve  what  it  terms  our  notori- 
ous traffic  court  treadmills  of  bargain 
basement  justice. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion  the  edi- 
torial quotes  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom 
Clark  as  saying: 

There  can  be  no  more  Important  court  in 
thU  whole  land  than  the  traffic  courts. 
Here,  respect — or  disrespect — is  created  for 
law,  for  order,  for  the  courts,  for  govern- 
ment. 

KNX  also  commends  the  new  Califor- 
nia law,  advocated  by  our  State  s  pro- 
gressive Crov.  "Pat"  Brown  and  passed 
by  the  legislature  this  year,  which  estab- 
lishes a  modified  form  of  night  court  to 
accept  pleas,  conduct  arraignments,  and 
set  dates  for  trial — but  not  to  conduct 
actual  trials.   The  editorial  continues  : 

This  measure  does  not  go  all  the  way,  but 
It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  dlrecUon  of  providing 
elemental  Justice  for  the  worklngman  who 
•annot  take  time  from  his  Job  in  daylight 
hours  by  affording  him  more  equal  access  to 
justice,  along  with  the  individual  who  can  go 
to  court  any  time  without  suffering  personal 
hardship. 

The  KNX  editorial  follows: 
Jnancx  at  thx  Night 

Bargain  basement  treatment  of  traffic  of- 
fenders is  one  prime  cause  for  disrespect  of 
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law  and  order.    Many  Judges  know  this  and 

worry  about  it. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  Clark  had  this 
to  say  on  the  subject:  "There  can  be  no  more 
important  court  tn  this  whole  land  than  the 
traffic  oGurts.  Here  respect— or  disrespect — ■ 
la  created  for  law,  for  order,  for  the  courts, 
for  government." 

That  quote  from  Justice  Clark  is  Justified 
by  weakness  in  existing  procedures  for  han- 
dling traffic  defendants. 

The  basic  flaw  In  the  system  is  that  few 
Individuals  ever  get  a  fuU  court  hearing 
(rf  their  case.  The  penalty  is  on  the  border 
line  for  many.  It's  too  much  to  be  accepted 
without  grumbling,  and  It's  too  little  to  risk 
losing  1  or  2  days'  pay  for  a  court  fight. 
The  result  Is  a  mass  of  disheartening 
statistics. 

Last  year,  Los  Angeles  Mxmiclpal  Court 
bandied  more  than  I'/j  million  traffic  cases. 
But  only  about  15,000 — 1  percent — ever  came 
to  a  hearing  before  a  Judge. 

Few  defendants  found  It  possible,  or  worth 
while,  to  defend  themselves  against  traffic 
charges — even  when  they  considered  those 
charges  xinjust  and  unfair. 

FlnanciaUy,  the  city  does  very  weU  from 
this  unhappy  situation.  Last  year  more  than 
tlO  million  was  collected  in  Los  Angeles 
Municipal  Coxu't  from  traffic  defendants. 
Most  of  it  went  into  a  traffic  safety  fund. 

This  treadmill,  which  extracts  millions  of 
dollars  from  motorists  every  year,  has  drawn 
severe  criticism  from  several  Los  Angeles 
judges.  Several  have  spoken  out  against 
what  they  call  "supermarket  Justice." 

They  have  suggested  that  traffic  violators 
should  not  be  treated  as  criminals.  They 
have  complained  at  shepherding  defendants 
through  long  lines  up  to  the  cashier's  office 
with  no  hint  of  Judicial  dignity. 

Judge  Raymond  Roberts  of  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Coiurt  says  most  traffic  offenses 
should  not  be  classified  as  crimes.  He  com- 
ments: "A  Jail  sentence  never  taught  a  driver 
how  to  make  a  left  turn." 

And  another  Judge  says  traffic  courts 
should  be  abolished.  Offenders  shotild  be 
brought  before  a  hearing  officer,  he  believes. 
One  principal  complaint  against  the  traffic 
courts  was  answered,  in  part,  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislatiu-e  this  year.  A  bill  signed 
by  the  Governor  establishes  a  modified  form 
of  night  court.  The  measure  does  not  go 
all  the  way.  It  does  order  municipal  courts 
In  the  larger  counties  to  open  at  night,  at 
least  once  a  week,  for  specific  purposes.  The 
night  cotu-ts  would  accept  pleas,  conduct 
arraignments,  and  set  dates  for  trial.  But 
they  would  not  conduct  trials  by  either 
Judge  or  Jiu-y. 

Most  Judges  recoil  from  the  thought  of 
hlght  courts,  on  principle  and  from  personal 
Interest.  They  don't  like  the  thought  of 
working  at  night — and  they  say  It  would  be 
vastly  expensive. 

In  July  of  1961,  the  city  council  asked 
municipal  Judges  to  consider  holding  some 
courts  open  at  night — and  were  turned  down. 
KNX  believes  the  courts  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple, not  the  Judges.  The  legislature  should 
niake  it  mandatory  for  some  courts  to  open 
at  night  for  traffic  trials,  as  well  as  arraign- 
ments. This  Is  only  elemental  Justice  for 
the  worklngman  who  cannot  take  time  from 
his  Job  in  daylight  hours. 

A  committee  of  five  Judges,  headed  by 
Judge  Howard  Gold  In,  is  working  out  details 
of  the  new  scheduling  for  the  Los  Angeles 
courts.  He  says  that  a  commissioner  can  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  Judges. 

But  with  or  without  Judges,  this  is  a  step 
ahead. 

KNX  hopes  the  next  leglslatvire  will  open 
the  entire  Judicial  process  to  the  working- 
man.  He  should  find  equal  access  to  Justice, 
»long  with  the  individual  who  can  go  to 
court  any  time,  as  often  as  he  wishes,  with- 
out suffering  personal  hardship. 


Pretidcnt  Johaton  Acts  To  Reduce  Ginic 


EXiraiSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   ICARTUkKD 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  noted  with  alarm  constant  reports  in 
the  press  concerning  the  ever-increasing 
rate  of  major  crimes  and  acts  of  violence 
throughout  the  country.  Since  1940,  the 
Nation's  crime  rate  has  doubled.  In  fact, 
it  has  increased  five  times  as  fast  as  our 
population  since  1958. 

I  am  sure  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  all  of  us,  as  well  as  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Legal  scholars  and  sociologists  who 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems causing  and  stemming  from  crime 
have  declared  that  prompt  action  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  reverse  the  increasing 
trend  toward  lawlessness. 

Therefore,  it  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
President  Johnson  has  recently  taken 
two  very  important  steps  to  determine 
the  causes  for  criminal  activity  and  elim- 
inate them.  To  help  accomplish  this, 
the  President  has  established  a  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  appointed  out- 
standing citizens  to  work  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

All  of  us  who  Uve  or  work  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  realize  that  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  here  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. Now  the  President  has  again 
taken  the  initiative  to  help  reduce  this 
crime  rate  by  establishing  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  actions  to  help  solve  this 
most  urgent  of  domestic  problems  and 
the  members  of  these  two  important 
Commissions  deserve  our  cooperation 
and  support. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  our  Balti- 
more papers,  the  News  American  re- 
cently published  an  article  lauding  the 
President  for  his  action  in  this  matter 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 
July  30,  1965] 
Study   Needkd 

Crime  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level 
has  become  one  of  the  Nation's  major  prob- 
lem's. 

In  view  of  this  ugly  problem,  the  Presi- 
dent was  wise  to  set  up  a  special  Commission 
to  Investigate  the  causes  of  crime. 

The  President's  action  came  as  the  FBI 
made  public  a  detailed  report  on  crime  in 
the  country  last  year  that  was  shocking. 

It  showed  almost  half  the  arrests  for  seri- 
ous crime  last  year  were  among  youths  un- 
der 18.  The  rate  of  serious  crimes  showed 
an  11  percent  rise  last  year  over  1963. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  the 
overall  crime  rate  had  risen  58  p«-cent  in  the 
past  7  years  eilthough  the  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  remained  the  same. 

President  Johnson  correctly  authorized  the 
Commission  to  conduct  hearings,  make  spe- 
cial studies  and  seek  information  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  carry  out  its  assign- 
ment. 


Selecting  Attorney  Geno^  Katsenhach  to 
head  this  key  Commission  was  a  logical  move. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  should  also  be  added  to  the 
group  because  of  his  experience  In  crime 
cause  and  effect. 

Finally,  the  public  and  the  agencies  should 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  to  the 
fullest. 


Hawks  in  Dores'   Feathers?  Or,   Doves 
in  Hawks'  Feathers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  hard  questions  are  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  President's  recent  spe- 
cial news  conference  on  Vietnam,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser by  Charles  E.  Osgood,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Communications  Re- 
search at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
now  a  visiting  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Every  responsible  American  should 
read  and  ponder  over  Professor  Osgood's 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  August  3, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
and  which  is  reprinted  in  full  below. 

As  a  legislator  to  whom  these  questions 
are  posed  daily  by  inquiring  citizens,  I 
find  myself  searching  for  the  answers. 
In  the  hope  that  some  reader  may  sup- 
ply the  answers,  I  include  Dr.  Osgood's 
letter  in  the  Record,  in  full: 

What's  U.S.  War  Objective? 

It  may  have  been  becaiise  the  President's 
special  news  conference  ou  Vietnam  was  re- 
ceived here  In  Hawaii  at  6:30  am.  and  I  was 
still  a  bit  drowsy,  but  as  I  listened  to  It  there 
seemed  to  be  gentle  white  doves  fluttering 
about.  On  closer  Inspection,  however.  It  ap- 
peared that  ihese  were  not  doves  at  all.  but 
hawks  in  doves'  feathers. 

Nested  in  expressions  of  our  earnest  desire 
for  peace,  our  willingness  to  enter  negotia- 
tions with  any  governments  at  any  time,  and 
our  search  for  a  good  life  at  home  and  abroad 
were  the  hard  facts:  that  we  are  now  at  war 
with  the  Communists  in  Asia  and  that  we  , 
Intend  to  escalate  the  conflict  as  far  as  neces- 
sary to  obtain  our  objectives. 

Under  questioning  by  reporters,  it  became 
evident  that  President  Johnson  was  com- 
mitting us  to  continue  escalating,  even  If  it 
means  military  confrontation  with  China  or 
ultimately  Russia.  One  hundred  and  thlrty- 
flve  thousand  American  soldiers  are  just  the 
beginning. 

If  our  objective  in  Vietnam  is  a  negotiated 
settlement,  then  the  President  should  tell 
us  what  we  would  be  negotiating  for.  I 
heard  nothing  about  this  in  his  news  con- 
ference, nor  have  I  heard  anything  about  it 
elsewhere.  Is  it  p>ossible  that  neither  Presi- 
dent Johnson  nor  his  Intimate  advisers  have 
the  foggiest  idea  of  what  could  be  gained  by 
negotiation — or  perhaps  do  not  expect  nego- 
tiations to  mate  lallze  in  any  case?  In  the 
absence  of  any  official  guidance  on  this  cru- 
cial matter,  I  speculated  for  myself. 

Should  we  negotiate  fcM-  agreement  by 
North  Vietnam  and  China  to  keep  hands  off 
South  Vietnam  entirely  while  we  remain  free 
to  go  about  quashing  the  Vietcong  rebelUon 
there?  This  would  amount  to  surrender  on 
their  part  and  seems  most  imreallstic  at  this 
time.    If  our  military  presence  were  removed 
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along  brlth  theirs,  the  presently  "established" 
goveri  ment  would  not  remain  so  for  long. 
Shotild  we  negotiate  for  a  permanent  po- 
divlslon  of  Vietnam  Into  Commimlst 
and  democratic  south?  Not  only 
a  divided  Vietnam  be  contrary  to  th^ 
Intent  of  the  Geneva  Accord  of 
1  lut  It  Is  again  clear  that  first  the  dem- 
and then  the  Independence  of  South 
would  disappear  as  soon  as  oxir 
y  forces  were  withdrawn. 

we  negotiate  for  a  reunified  but 

Vietnam?     If  reunification  were 

"  elections,  we  know  that  they  would 

free  in  the  north  and  that  the  south 

go  overwhelmingly  for  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

p{>pular   hero   of   the   rebellion    against 

colonialism.     However,  the  resulting 

night  be  relatively  neutral,  by  virtue 

ntense  nationalism  and  its  traditional 

from  China. 
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Sho  lid  we  negotiate  for  substitution  of  a 

p  'esence  for  an  exclusively  U.S.  presence 

Vietnam?     Presence  for  what?     To 

the  Vletcong?     To  maintain  a  perma- 

(Jl vision  between  north  and  south?    To 

free    elections?     The    XJ2f.    would 

rfven  less  hope  of  guaranteeing  a  viable 

Communist    South    Vietnam    than    the 

States  has. 
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ire  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  Viet- 

low  control  some  70  percent  of  South 

,  perceive  us  as  colonialism  in  a  new 

and  are  not  going  to  be  negotiated  out 

they  consider  a  legitimate  and  ulti- 

succeuful  rebellion.     As  far  as  I  can 

best   we   could   do  by   negotiation 

to  enable  ourselves  to  ease  out  of  an 

position  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

purpose   is,    indeed,    to    force    the 

to  negotiate,  then  it  seems  to  me 

have  decided  to  fight  a  dirty  and 

ous  war  to  win  a  political  defeat  which 

be  achieved  much  more  easily.     Worse 

t  bis,  since  this  conflict  will  be  escalated 

south  as  well  as  the  north  of  a  little 

already  subjected  to  20  years  of  war, 

appear  that  we  have  decided  the 

people  are  better  dead  than  Red. 

real  purpose  is  not  to  force  negotla- 

then  I  can  only  conclude  that  we  are 

launched  on  a  holy  crusade  against 

ism,  the  end  of  which  is  unpredlct- 

1  >ut  in  any  case  disastrous.     It  might 

in  Pax  Americana,  but  under  a 

military  dictatorship  with  the  deaths 

ot  millions  on  its  hands  and  in 

It  might  eventuate  in  our  own 

as  a  viable  Nation,  along  with 

others.    I  cannot  conceive  of  any  con- 

of  this  course  that  is  politically  or 

y  acceptable. 

,  then,  the  decision  to  escalate  further 

I  think  we  are  being  driven 

"realities"  of  internal  politics.     Any 

In  Vietnam  which  meant  with- 

ovir  forces  and  leaving  a  Communlst- 

{  ovemment  there  would  produce  politi- 

l  namlte  at  home. 

with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  astute- 
political  matters  must  be  well  aware 
s.     But  surely,  then,  he  must  realize 
he  bogging  down  of  our  forces  in  the 
of  Vietnam  will  also  produce  politi- 
oiamlte  at  home.     The  pressure  upon 
G  avemment  to  "get  us  out  of  this  mess" 
;alatlng  stlU  fiirtber  into  the  nuclear 
of  oiir  power- would  become  intolerable, 
afraid   the  administration  has  swal- 
a  baited  hook.    The  bait  was  the  temp- 
.  to  use  our  awesome  military  power  as 
tool.    The  hook  is  psychological. 
step  up  on  this  escalator  creates  those 
which   make  it   politically  more 
to  take  a  step  down.    Tearing  one- 
a  hook.  Is  a  very  painful  business,  but 
g  hooked  is  suicide.    E>oe8  President 
>n  have  the  wisdom,  the  statesmanship 
1  he  sheer  courage  to  change  our  course 
foi^  it  is  too  late?    I  sincerely  hope  so. 
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Upon  careful  comsideratioci.  perhaps  thoM 
were  doves  I  saw  after  all — doves  In  hawks' 
feathers. 

C?HA«Lgs  E.  Osgood. 


Ivory  Coast's  Fifth  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

I  HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  7,  1965,  a  small,  but  viable,  na- 
tion will  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  its  independence.  This  nation,  the 
Republic  of  Ivory  Coast,  has  succeeded 
in  these  5  years  in  establishing  itself 
not  only  economically,  but  also  politi- 
cally, as  a  major  force  among  the  emerg- 
ing African  community  of  free  nations. 

With  a  prosperous  economy  based  al- 
most exclusively  on  exporting  agricul- 
tural products.  Ivory  Coast  has  been  de- 
voted to  diversifying  its  economy.  The 
opening  of  the  Vridi  Canal  made  Abid- 
jan, the  nation's  capital,  a  deepwater 
port,  the  first  in  the  country,  and  has 
largely  accounted  for  the  increased  pace 
of  its  development. 

The  contemporary  political  history  of 
Ivoi-y  Coast  is  closely  associated  with  the 
career  of  one  man:  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny.  President  of  the  Republic  and 
leader  of  the  Pari  Democratique  de  la 
Cote  d'lvoire,  the  only  p>olitical  party 
in  Ivory  Coast.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Rassemblement  Demo- 
cratique African,  the  leading  preinde- 
pendence  political  party  in  French  West 
Africa,  and  has  been  active  in  national 
political  affairs  since  1944.  Houphouet- 
Boigny  served  as  an  Ivory  Coast  Deputy 
in  the  French  National  Assembly  from 
1946  to  1959.  In  April  1959  he  became 
the  first  Prime  Minister  of  his  country, 
and  in  the  first  general  elections  after 
independence  he  was  elected  President. 

The  Constitution  of  Ivory  Coast  pro- 
vides for  a  strong  Presidency  within  the 
framework  of  a  separation  of  powers. 
In  addition  to  the  Presidency,  there  is 
a  70-member  National  Assemby  and  a 
judicial  system  which  culminates  in  a 
supreme  court  composed  of  four 
chambers. 

And  not  only  is  Ivory  Coast  achieving 
political  and  economic  change,  it  is  also 
at  the  forefront  in  fostering  social 
change.  As  Donald  H.  Louchheim  wrote 
in  an  excellent  article  in  the  July  25, 1965, 
Washington  Post  on  Ivory  Coast,  entitled 
"Africa  Is  Elbowing  the  Tribal  Ways": 

No  African  nation  is  more  determined  to 
conquer  the  past  than  the  Ivory  Coast.  With 
bold  strokes,  this  prosperous  West  African 
counrty  is  tackling  social  reform  with  an 
attempt  to  retool  African  tribal  society  to 
face  the  new  and  complex  challenges  thrust 
upon  it. 

Ivory  Coast's  answer  is  legislation.  A  new 
civil  code  passed  last  year  represents  an 
effort  to  prranote  a  revolution  in  social  life. 
The  code  touches  basic  aspects  of  religious, 
private  and  family  life  within  the  country's 
60  tribes  and  may  eventually  shred  the  fabric 
that  has  given  each  one  its  special  Identity, 
but  In  turn  emphasizes  the  identity  of  the 
individual. 


Need  for  Enactment  of  the  1965 
Omnibus  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  cf 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  Amer- 
ica's agricultural  economy  is  the  need  for 
adequate  financing.  It  is  a  fact  of  life, 
however,  that  such  financing  can  only  be 
provided  where  income  is  sufficient  to 
assure  repayment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Akins,  agri- 
cultural representative  for  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon.  His  experience 
with  farm  operating  costs  and  financing 
requirements  help  demonstrate  the  great 
need  for  enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
1965  omnibus  farm  bill: 

U.S.  National  Bank  of  Oregon, 

Pendleton.  Oreg.,  July  29, 1965. 
Hon.  Al  Ullman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ullman:  As  agricultural  repre- 
sentative for  the  U.S.  National  Bank  of  Ore- 
gon in  Umatilla  Coxmty,  I  serve  three  of  our 
branches  in  the  heart  of  Oregon's  wheat- 
producing  area.  My  work  entails  the  prepa- 
ration of  income  and  expense  budgets  for 
farmers,  administering  production  loons, 
and,  during  the  past  few  years,  sympathizing 
with  them  in  their  battle  with  the  "cost- 
price"  squeeze. 

Historically,  a  good  loan  from  the  bank's 
standpoint  has  been  one  in  which  gross  farm 
income  exceeded  production  expenses  by  a 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  This  left  half  the  gross  In- 
come to  supply  capital  expenditures  for  ma- 
chinery and  real  estate,  taxes.  Insurance, 
family  living,  and  return  on  Investment. 
This  margin  has  shrunk  until  today  the  ratio 
is  more  nearly  4  to  3.  With  expenses  absorb- 
ing up  to  75  percent  of  gross  Income,  tiiere 
are  many  farmers  who  have  postponed  ma- 
chinery replacement  far  beyond  normal  prac- 
tice. Others  have  deferred  real  estate  pay- 
ments and  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  the 
interest.  Most  of  them  would  show  a  return 
on  investment  of  less  than  4  percent. 

One  result  of  thU  is  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  smaller  family  farm.  Our 
farms  are  becoming  fewer  in  number  and 
larger  in  size.  Six  years  ago,  the  gross  from 
170  acres  of  wheat  would  buy  a  standard 
combine;  today  the  same  machine  costs  the 
production  from  260  acres.  The  same  com- 
parison could  be  made  for  tractors,  trucks, 
and  other  equipment.  The  only  choice  U 
to  become  larger  and  spread  these  costs  over 
more  acres,  or  get  out  of  the  business.  Too 
many  are  taking  the  latter  route  to  be 
healthy  for  our  economy. 

Another  handicap  has  been  the  short  dura- 
tion of  each  farm  program  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Diu-lng  several  ye^js,  farmers  have 
not  known  \intll  almost  seeding  time  what 
their  program  would  be.  Planning  Is  dif- 
flciilt,  with  the  result  that  long-time  pro- 
duction, conservation,  and  soil  improvement 
programs  have  suffered.  Posterity  has  as 
great  a  stake  In  a  sound  farm  program  as  we 
do. 

These  are  but  a  few  reasons  why  I  urge  you 
to  support  farm  legislation  that  will  give 
wheat  farmers  a  fair  return.  So  far  they 
have  received  little  benefit  from  our  booming 
prosperity.  Their  share  of  the  constuners' 
doUar  has  steadily  declined,  while  their  costs 
have  steadily  risen.    I  encourage  you  to  do 
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^  in  your  power  to  help  this  most  basic 
augment  of  our  economy. 
BespectfiUly 

H.  C.  AxnfS, 
Agricultural  Repreatntattve. 


Rt.  Rey.  Andrew  Lekarczyk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   lEASSACHtrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  of  very  many  in  my  district,  State, 
gnd  Nation  who  was  greatly  saddened 
and  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  recent 
passing  of  Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  Lekar- 
czyk, pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in 
Webster,  Mass. 

Monsignor  Lekarczyk  was  a  great,  in- 
spiring spiritual  leader  whose  holy  life 
and  devotion  to  his  priestly  duties  and  his 
people  were  enormously  impressive  and 
dedicated. 

Born  in  Poland,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  family  at  an  early  age. 
and  was  educated  in  this  country  and 
In  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood at  the  famous  Pontiflcial  Gregorian 
University. 

He  was  a  papal  chamberlain  and  a 
domestic  prelate  with  the  title  of  right 
reverend  monsignor,  and  a  real  noble 
leader  of  his  church,  beloved  by  all. 

The  distinguished  monsignor  was 
scholarly  and  a  very  keen  student  of 
church  affairs  and  free  government  and 
a  devoted  citizen  of  peerless  quality. 

An  American  of  great  stature,  he  was 
deeply  attached  to  the  cause  of  his  na- 
tive Poland  and  to  the  countries  that 
had  been  overrun  by  Communist  terror 
and  tyranny. 

His  leadership  in  this  cause  had  much 
to  do  with  organizing  and  projecting  the 
vigorous  campaign  for  Poland  and  the 
captive  nations  that  had  been  conducted 
by  zealous  leaders  like  him  since  the  Iron 
C?urtaln  ruthlessly  rubbed  out  the  lib- 
erties, self-determination,  and  the  hu- 
man rights  of  millions  of  people. 

He  took  an  active  role  in  coordinating 
the  various  committees  and  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  Polish  cause,  for 
solidarity  and  for  vigorous,  united  action, 
and  earnest  efforts  toward  the  day  of 
liberation  for  the  unfortunate  peoples 
sufTering  under  the  brutal  yoke  of  com- 
munism in  the  captive  nations. 

His  piety  and  religious  zeal,  his  humil- 
ity and  concern  for  humane  and  human- 
itarian principles,  his  imflagging  indus- 
try, his  untiring  concern  for  his  flock, 
his  unswerving  loyalty  to  so  many  causes 
devoted  to  religion,  charity,  and  freedom, 
his  warm  patriotism  and  Interest  In 
clean  government,  and  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  Constitution,  gave  this 
great,  good,  pious  man  special  luster  and 
distinction  that  is  given  to  very  few 
these  days. 

Humble  and  gentle  of  manner,  en- 
dowed with  an  unusual  tranquillity  of 
spirit,  he  was  deep  and  strong  of  con- 
viction, firm  of  purpose,  determined  to 


pursue  his  goals  with  an  erangdlcal  fer- 
vor that  was  never  dimmed  until  be 
went  to  his  Maker. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  good  for- 
tune to  eniay  the  warm  friendship  of 
Monsignor  Lekarczyk.  During  my  earlier 
days,  and  before  I  was  elected  to  Caa- 
gress,  indeed  during  the  years  I  have 
known  him.  I  was  so  Impressed,  as  every- 
one was,  with  his  learning,  his  dedica- 
tion, his  humane  interests,  and  his 
resolute  spirit  and  tenacious  adherence 
to  lofty  ideals  by  which  he  lived. 

To  talk  with  him  in  his  hcmie  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  close  friends  was  an 
experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  was  here  it  seemed  that  the  full- 
ness and  richness  of  his  devoticm,  his 
idealism,  his  courage,  his  noble  purpose 
seemed  to  shine  out  with  special  fervor. 

It  was  here  that  the  warmth  of  his 
personality,  his  deep  feelings  for  himian- 
kind  and  the  scope  and  depth  of  his 
loyalties  to  God,  country,  and  the  cause 
of  mankind,  and  to  his  friends,  came 
beaming  through  with  brilliance  and  in- 
spiration. 

St.  Joseph's  parish  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  pastors,  and  the  town  of  Webster 
has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  leaders. 
Our  State  and  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
loyal  son  and  his  faith  and  followers,  a 
champion  of  unsurpassed  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. 

All  of  us  who  knew  this  great  church- 
man have  lost  a  friend  whose  warmth, 
loyalty,  and  inspiring  qualities  could 
never  possibly  be  excelled.  I  have  lost 
a  dear,  admired  friend  wh«n  I  deeply 
cherished. 

This  saintly  man  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  select  of  the  heavenly  hosts. 
But  he  will  long  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  for  his  deep  spiritual- 
ity, incessant  labors,  noble  spirit,  and 
generous,  constant,  concern  for  the 
people. 

A  true  friend  has  passed,  and  he  has 
left  behind  him  heavy  hearts,  but  spirits 
and  visions  lifted  to  the  stars.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  will  be  with  him 
always.  ,< 


JaTenile  Delinqoency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEa^TATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
we  have  all  been  reading  the  recent 
alarming  reports  of  a  nationwide  rise  in 
the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency,  especi- 
ally during  these  summer  months  of  re- 
liative  idleness  for  many  of  our  young 
people. 

Many  of  these  youngsters  seem  to 
think  it's  smart  to  challenge  the  law.  In 
order  to  prove  they  are  not  "chldcen", 
some  may  steal  gas,  "borrow"  a  car.  van- 
dalize property,  or  violate  other  laws. 

Often  without  fully  realizing  It.  they 
are  creating  serious  trouble  for  them- 
selves— ^trouble  that  will  return  again  and 
again  to  plague  them  in  the  years  ahead. 


and  to  cast  its  shadow  over  their  future 
lives. 

Some  of  these  young  pecq^le  will  start 
paying  for  their  "fun"  when  they  begin 
looking  for  a  Job.  and  are  ctmfronted 
with  the  que8ti(m,  "Have  you  ever  been 
arrested?"  And  many  of  th^n  will  find 
that  colleges  and  universities  do  not 
want  them  on  campus  If  they  have  had  a 
brush  with  the  law. 

The  point  Is  not  that  society  is  vindic- 
tive or  imwilllng  to  forgive.  It  Is  Just 
that  competition  Is  so  tough  for  jobs,  tor 
school  openings,  and  tor  many  other  op- 
portunities for  growth  and  progress. 

With  so  many  top  applicants  for  the 
same  opening,  no  one  can  blame  a  per- 
sonnel or  admissions  director  for  choos- 
ing the  young  man  or  woman  whose 
record  is  clean. 

And  without  attempting  to  moralize,  I 
believe  that  today's  teenagers  must  face 
up  to  the  facts.  The  next  time  they 
choose  to  engage  in  some  questionable 
activity,  they  ought  to  remember  they 
are  not  choosing  just  for  today. 

It  is  their  entire  future  they  are 
shaping. 

Coarse  Treatment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PKNKSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  29  about  the  recent  assault 
on  the  wife  of  a  State  D^>artment  offi- 
cial. I  understand  the  policy  of  indif- 
ference has  now  been  changed  but  I 
would  emphasize  that  it  should  never 
be  permitted  to  revert  back  to  the  coarse 
treatment  which  rape  \ictims  have  had 
to  undergo. 

CoAKSE  Treatment 

Rape  is  an  ugly  crime,  and  Washington's 
police  very  properly  devote  great  energy  and 
even  passion  to  the  conviction  of  the  rapist. 
But  what  about  the  vlctUn?  There  la  a' 
tendency,  both  among  detectives  and  the  staff 
at  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  to 
regard  her  as  an  Inanimate  piece  of  evidence. 

The  wife  of  a  State  Department  official, 
raped  in  a  public  park  last  week,  arrived  at 
a  precinct  station  at  10 : 25  ajn.  The  examin- 
ing physicians  at  the  General  Hospital,  as  she 
describes  it,  were  wholly  preoccupied  with 
taking  the  brief  smears  required  as  legal  evi- 
dence. They  ^parently  were  totally  Indif- 
ferent to  the  victim's  own  distress.  It  was 
not  untU  5  pjn.  that  she  was  able  to  reach 
her  own  doctor.  In  the  meantime.  District 
of  Columbia  General  had  done  nothing  to 
assuage  her  discomfort. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  are  extremely  ef- 
fective In  dealing  with  this  kind  of  crime. 
(In  the  fiscal  year  1964.  there  were  130  rapes 
reported  in  Washington  and  police  cleared 
113  of  them.)  But  good  poUce  procedxires 
are  not  inoonsistent  with  a  decent  regard  for 
the  victim's  welfare.  Clearly  the  Health  De- 
partment in  particular  Is  well  advised  to  look 
Into  the  quality  of  care  offered  the  vlctlma 
of  crtmlnal  assaults,  to  reaasure  tiw  pubUc 
that  the  collection  of  evidence  does  not  ov«r- 
rtde  medical  judgment  or  the  requirements 
of  common  humanity. 
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Metric  System  Chuige  Nearer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

VON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALXFOKMIA 

DC  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 
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MTTiTiKR.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 


to  include,  as  part  of  these  re- 
,  a  column  my  the  very  competent 
efficient    Sylvia    Porter,    entitled 

System  Change  Nearer." 
Ccnnmittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
has  under  consideration  a  bill 
irould  authorize  a  3  year  study  of 
system  to  determine  its  im- 
1  pon  our  lives  and  our  economy. 
Wit  1  England  going  on  the  metric  sys- 
xre  assume  that  the  colonies  and 
countries  that  come  under  her  in- 
will  soon  follow  suit.    This  leaves 
Uhlted  States  an  isolated  island,  ad- 
to  an  old  system  of  weights  and 
,  some  of  which  date  back  to 
of  Charlemagne, 
cimmend  Sylvia  Porter's  article  to 
M(  mbers,  as  follows: 

VIetric  System  Change  Nearbr 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
July  hearings  will  begin  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  a  bill  which 
nark  the  first  big  step  In  the  conver - 
our  English  system  of  weights  and 
to  the  metric  system.    The  passage 
bill  may  bring  the  eventual  abandon- 
}f  the  familiar  pounds.  Inches,  feet. 
Bind  pints  for  the  grams,  liters  and 
now  used  in  countries  with  90  percent 
world's  population. 

pressure  to  go  metric  has  intensified 
the   British    Government   announced 
that  it  intends  to  switch  over  during 
10  years.    This  will  leave  the  United 
Canada  and  South  Africa  the  only 
nations  on  the  English  system — and 
is  now  also  weighing  a  switchover, 
pressure  Is  mounting  too  among  U.S. 
,  engineers  and  many  major  Indus- 
abandonment   of   the    tortuoiisly 
up  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
lepgth  of  a  foot,  for  instance,  originally 
length  of  the  foot  of  the  reigning 
king:  the  inch  was  the  span  of  three 
bareyc{>ms  laid  end  to  end. 

COMTBAST   IS    EOSIXING 

Tod4y,  there  are  more  than  80  units  of 

and  measure  in  common  use  In  the 

States — ^ranging  from  rods  and  gills 

and    perches.     In   contrast,    the 

system   has    only    three   units — the 

;he  liter,  and  meter. 


points 


Tod)  y  schoolchildren  as  well  as  scientists 
1  nemorlze  such  outn^eous  equivalents 
I  5,280  feet  to  a  mile,  12  Inches  to 
160  square  rods  to  an  acre.  640  acres 
quare  mile,    144   square   inches  to  a 
foot,  32  quarts  to  a  bushel.    By  oon- 
;he  metric  system  divides  everything 
multiples  of  10.    There  are  1,000 
In  a  kilogram   (about  2.2   pounds); 
neters  In  a  kilometer   (a  little  more 
a  mile) ;  1,000  liters  In  a  klloUter. 
Is  one-hundredth  of  a  meter, 
system  takes  less  than  an  hour  to 
whUe  an  American  child  may  spend 
:  ear  learning  our  system. 

engineer  wastes  countless  hours 

units    of   weight,    volume,    and 

from   Bnglish   to   metric   and  back. 

computers,  brainy  as  they  are.  can't 

flractlons.    Today's  system  breeds  costly 

in  calculating  and  designing. 


cem  Imeter 
w  ude 


But  the  biggest  single  factor  behind  the 
move  toward  the  metric  system  is  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  international  trade. 

We  must  maintain  and  expand  our  share 
of  this  world  trade  If  we  are  to  sust&ln  our 
prosperity  and  find  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pajrments. 
Yet.  there's  strong  evidence  that  metric  na- 
tions prefer  to  shop  In  other  metric  nations 
which  offer  products  with  familiar  and  inter- 
changeable sizes,  shapes,  and  volumes.  With 
the  metric  system  the  "language"  of  most  of 
the  world,  we  are  actually  in  the  position 
of  an  outsider. 

BIG    ANNUAL    LOSS 

One  estimate  is  that  we  may  be  losing 
$10  bUlion  a  year  in  overseas  sales  because 
we  are  not  on  the  metric  system. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  Icey  reason  behind 
Britain's  decision  to  shift  and  behind  Can- 
ada's first  steps  toward  conversion. 

The  bills  now  before  Congress  call  for  a 
$2.5  million,  5-year  study  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  going  metric.  They  have  the 
backing  of  the  scientific  community,  many 
major  industries,  the  Defense  and  Commerce 
Departments,  and  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  conver- 
sion would  be  staggering  for  redesigning, 
recalculating  and  rebuilding  machines  and 
parts  to  new  specifications.  There's  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  a  monumental  task  to 
switch  all  of  our  weights  and  measures. 

But  we  also  must  weigh  the  cost  of  not 
switching — in  terms  of  learning  time,  of  con- 
version time,  of  errors.  The  least  we  owe 
ourselves  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems and  promises. 


Correction  of  Salary  Inequities  for 
Overseas  Teachers 


SPEECH 
o» 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Au^fust  3,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  6845  to  correct 
inequities  with  respect  to  the  basic  com- 
pensation of  teachers  and  teaching  positions 
under  the  Defense  Department  Overseas 
Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  take  note  of  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6845,  a  bill  which  will  correct  the  in- 
equities in  the  basic  compensation  for 
our  overseas  teachers. 

I  recall  President  Johnson's  words  on 
May  28,  1964,  at  a  rally  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  when  he  said: 

I  ask  you  to  march  with  me  along  the  road 
to  the  future — where  no  youngster  will  go 
unschooled,  where  every  child  has  a  good 
teacher  and  every  teacher  has  good  pay,  and 
both  have  good  classrooms. 

The  President  was  including  American 
teachers  who  are  teaching  overseas  in 
his  Great  Society.  But  until  the  passage 
of  this  bill  some  6,000  American  citizens 
who  are  teaching  in  schools  overseas — 
professional  people  with  B-A.  and  M-A. 
degrees — ^were  being  paid  an  average  of 
$750  a  year  less  than  comparable  teach- 
ers in  this  country. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  the 
quality  of  education  is  dependent  upon 


the  quality  of  instruction  offered  by  our 
teachers.  There  are  150,000  American 
children  who  go  to  school  in  American 
schools  overseas.  These  are  dependents 
and  children  of  military  people  stationed 
in  Germany,  in  Japan,  and  som&-28 
other  countries.  They  are  located  In 
some  200  different  locations. 

While  educational  standards  and 
teachers*  salaries  have  shown  some  im- 
provement in  schools  In  the  United 
States,  this  unfortunately  has  not  been 
true  of  our  overseas  Defense  Department 
schools.  In  order  to  remain  open,  the 
overseas  schools  have  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  corners,  to  economize,  and  to  find 
other  means  to  finance  an  inadequate 
program. 

I  vote  for  H.R.  6845  because  this  leg- 
islation will  help  restore  to  children  of 
our  overseas  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel access  to  the  kind  of  American 
education  which  is  their  right.  Every 
other  employee  in  Government  has  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  pay  increase  since 
1959.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  addi- 
tional funds  will  halt  the  gradual  decline 
of  teachers'  morales  and  thus  strengthen 
their  capacity  to  teach  oiu-  American 
youth. 

This  legislation  will,  I  believe,  go  a  long 
way  in  upgrading  our  overseas  schools  to 
the  position  where  they  rightly  belong. 


*FIoor  Under  Farm  Wages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALIFOBMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  thought  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  In  an  editorial  from  today's 
New  York  Times,  and  it  Is  reprinted  as  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill  reported  yesterday 
by  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Floor  Under  Farm  Wages 

Congress  has  finally  taken  a  small  first  step 
toward  extending  to  migrants  and  other  farm 
laborers  some  element  of  the  minimum  wage 
protection  it  gave  to  most  other  workers  three 
decades  ago.  By  a  bipartisan  vote  of  8  to  1. 
a  House  labor  subconmilttee  has  recom- 
mended a  statutory  wage  fioor  for  700,000 
farm  hands,  now  among  the  most  depressed 
of  American  workers.  The  proposed  mini- 
mum would  lag  behind  that  for  the  rest  of 
labor,  but  any  standard  will  represent  an  im- 
portant gain. 

The  subcommittee  also  showed  sound  Judg- 
ment in  rejecting  an  administration  plan  to 
require  double  pay  for  Industrial  overtime 
work  in  excess  of  45  hours  a  week.  The  con- 
trolling element  in  its  decision  was  a  lack  of 
convincing  evidence  that  the  higher 
premium  pay  would  actually  Impel  employers 
to  hire  more  new  workers  Instead  of  relying 
on  extra  work  by  those  already  on  the  pay- 
roll. 

The  panel  would  have  been  wise  If  it  bad 
Invoked  the  same  basic  reason  to  defer  action 
on  the  third  element  in  its  report — a  proposal 
to  increase  the  present  general  wage  mlQl' 
mum  of  $1.25  an  hour  to  f  1.76  by  July  1, 1068. 
The  difficulty  with  this  recoounendatlon  !• 
that  President  Johnson,  in  his  labor  message. 
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defaulted  on  the  administration's  respon- 
jibillty  to  provide  Congress  with  the  guidance 
It  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Bureau  of 
Uibor  Statistics.  The  President  merely  ad- 
Tlsed  the  legislatCMrs  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment on  when  the  mlnimvun  should  be  raised, 
by  how  much  and  what  impact  their  action 
might  have  on  curtailing  Job  opportunities, 
especially  for  youth. 

Without  detailed  Federal  studies,  guess- 
work had  to  become  the  congressional  guide- 
post,  and  no  one  can  be  sure  how  much  harm 
the  proposed  minimum  might  do  to  those 
who  now  find  It  hardest  to  get  and  hold  jobs. 
A  wage  fioor  higher  than  $1.25  seems  much  in 
order  in  a  period  of  war  against  poverty,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  spread  poverty 
through  this  Instrument  for  relieving  it. 


Milwaukee  Versos  the  Business  of 
Baseball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  itOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  Milwaukee  County 
filed  suit  against  the  Milwaukee  Braves, 
the  National  League,  and  member  clubs, 
charging  that  the  proposed  shift  of  the 
Braves  franchise  to  Atlanta  for  1966  \s 
a  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

This  action  has  elicited  considerable 
press  coverage  and  comment,  much  of 
It  favorable  and  sympathetic  to  Mil- 
waukee. Some  writers,  however,  have 
been  critical.  In  particular.  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  reaction  of  Mr.  Ed  Rumill, 
chief  sports  columnist  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

In  his  column  today  Mr.  Rumill  as- 
serts that  Bflilwaukee  County  has  dis- 
graced itself  by  the  suit,  which  he  ap- 
parently views  as  a  low  blow  at  baseball. 
He  implies  that  it  would  serve  Milwau- 
kee right  if  it  never  got  another  big 
league  team. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Rumill  ap- 
parently is  unaware  of  the  facts  about 
the  Braves  sellout,  and  about  the  nature 
of  big  league  baseball,  as  well.  Obviously 
he  still  labors  under  the  delusion  that 
professional  baseball  is  a  sport.  This 
delusion  certainly  is  not  shared  by  the 
clubowners  who  often  have  proven  in 
deed,  if  not  in  word,  that  the  cash  box 
always  comes  first. 

Baseball,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  big  business. 
It  deserves  to  be  treated  like  big  business 
by  being  subject  to  the  Nation's  antitrust 
laws.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  Milwaukee 
County  suit. 

Mr.  Rumill  warns  Milwaukee  that — 

It  isn't  wise  to  try  pushing  the  game  around 
in  the  courts  or  even  In  the  streets.  There 
are  enough  proud  and  stubborn  men  in  the 
game  to  remember  well  how  Milwaukee  Coun- 
ty is  conducting  itself  in  this  unfortunate 
situation. 

I  think  Mr.  Rumill  should  be  reminded 
where  the  pushing  around  began.  It  was 
big  league  baseball  that  agreed  to  let  the 
Braves  play  in  Atlanta  in  1965,  disre- 
garding the  stadium  contract  with  Mil- 
waukee. It  was  these  same  clubowners 
who  showed  such  pride  in  the  game  as 


to  let  the  carpetbagging  Braves  owners 
depart  Milwaukee — one  of  the  Nation's 
best  baseball  towns — for  the  lucrative  TV 
rights  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  proud  aiKi  stub- 
born men  in  Milwaukee  too.  Tliey  know 
the  cinnmunity  has  been  done  an  in- 
justice and  they  seek  to  right  this  wrong 
through  the  courts. 

A  look  at  baseball  history  makes  clear 
that  the  leagues  have  been  able  to  avoid 
antitrust  suits  by  blufi&ng  or  buying  off 
their  opponents.  But  Milwaukee  has 
demonstrated  that  it  would  not  be  bought 
off,  and  that  it  cannot  be  bluffed  by  talk 
that  the  community  is  hurting  its  chances 
of  obtaining  a  team  by  pressing  this 
suit. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  that  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  are 
in  this  fight  for  keeps.  The  baseball 
bullies  have  picked  on  someone  big 
enough  and  tough  enough  to  fight  back 
this  time.  And  if  we  win — and  I  am 
confident  we  will —  the  effect  on  baseball 
will  indeed  be  revolutionary.  It  should 
make  baseball  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  fans  and  responsible  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  teams  are  located. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
represent  cities  which  currently  have 
major  league  clubs.  They  should  take 
note  that  what  happened  in  Milwaukee 
can  happen  to  their  communities  too, 
unless  baseball  is  restored  to  sanity. 
There  are  others  here  who  represent 
areas  interested  in  obtaining  major 
league  teams.  Their  chances,  I  submit, 
ride  with  Milwaukee,  which  seeks  to 
force  league  expansion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  our  city 
and  State  oflBcials,  representing  both 
poUtical  parties,  who  have  cooperated  to 
miake  the  suit  possible.  I  applaud  the 
Milwaukee  civic  leaders  who  have  given 
their  support  to  this  effort  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Milwaukee  who  are  united  in  their 
determination  that  justice  shall  prevail. 

In  order  to  further  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  the  Milwaukee  Braves'  suit, 
I  am  including  a  UPI  news  story  of  the 
action  and  the  full  text  of  Uie  statement 
by  Mr.  Rumill. 

The  article  and  statement  follow: 
Milwaukee  Countt  Takes  Bkaves  to  Court — 
ANTriBusi  Battle  Opens 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  4. — Milwaukee 
County's  long-awaited  antitrust  suit  to  re- 
tain major  league  basebaU  here  was  In  the 
hands  today  of  a  UJB.  district  cotirt,  now  the 
umpire  In  the  bitter  battle  for  a  franchise. 

The  court  was  expected  to  make  the  next 
move — deciding  whether  to  grant  the  imme- 
diate Injunction  sought  by  the  county,  which 
would  order  the  Milwaukee  Braves  to  remain 
here  to  play  all  home  games  on  a  regular 
National  League  schedule  drafted  for  next 
year  and  subsequent  years. 

The  injunction.  If  granted,  could  be  lifted 
only  if  Milwaukee  Is  given  another  franchise, 
or  if  the  present  owners  of  the  Braves  seU 
the  team  to  Milwaukee  Interests  for  operation 
here. 

OmCIAL    OK 

The  Braves  last  faU  received  National 
League  permission  to  move  to  Atlanta  in 
1966. 

The  same  court  also  wUl  have  to  decide 
whether  to  grant  an  injimctlon  sought  by 
the  Braves  In  an  action  last  week.  The 
Braves  sought  a  ruling  that  they  are  free 
to  play  in  Atlanta  next  year  and  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  litigation  against  them  for 
such  a  move. 


The  Braves  have  20  days  to  fUe  an  answer 
to  the  county  suit,  and  the  county  still  has 
2  weeks  In  which  to  answer  the  Braves'  sxilt. 
The  court  could  incorporate  the  two  suits  as 
a  single  action. 

VKILATOK 

The  county  action  names  the  Braves,  the 
National  League,  and  the  nine  other  teams 
of  the  league  as  defendants.  It  alleges  that 
the  planned  franchise  shift  violates  the  Sher- 
man Act,  the  Wisconsin  Antitrxist  Act,  and 
Wisconsin  common  law. 

The  court  has  479  cases  on  its  calendar 
ahead  of  the  county  suit,  and  court  aids  said 
the  action  might  not  be  heard  for  more 
than  a  year  under  normal  conditions. 

The  backlog  of  cases  led  to  unconfirmed 
reports  that  a  second  suit  would  be  filed  by 
the  State  attorney  general's  office  in  Madi- 
son. It  reportedly  would  seek  a  Dane  County 
circuit  court  order  that  the  Braves  stay  in 
Milwaukee  \mtil  all  legal  entanglements  have 
been  settled. 

LONG   SETTLEMENT? 

Attorney  General  Bronson  La  Follette  re- 
fused to  confirm  or  deny  the  reports.  "We 
have  the  Braves  situation  under  advise- 
ment," he  said. 

A  legal  observer  said  the  case  could  be 
shoved  ahead  on  the  calendar,  but  that  it 
could  take  many  months  or  even  years  be- 
fore it  finally  Is  settled. 

Baseball  Commissionei  Ford  Frick  said  "he 
was  not  at  all  concerned  by  the  suit.  I  knew 
it  was  coming." 


WoRU>'s  Worst  Wat 

( By  Ekl  Rumill,  chief  sports  columnist 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

It's  a  little  difficult  from  this  distance 
to  figxire  out  what  Milwaukee  County  people 
are  trying  to  accomplish  by  the  suit  they 
have  filed  In  U.S.  district  court  against  the 
management  of  the  Braves'  ball  club. 

Basically,  of  course,  it's  an  antitrust  suit 
to  try  and  block  the  club  from,  moving  to 
Atlanta  during  the  fast-approaching  win- 
ter. Milwaukee  County  demands  the  court 
either  stop  the  migration  of  the  National 
League  franchise  or  force  baseball  to  bring 
in  a  new  franchise. 

If  Milwaukee  should  win  the  suit  (which 
high  baseball  officials  doubt),  the  implica- 
tions could  be  revolutionary  and  costly  to 
everyone  in  the  national  pastime. 

When  FOTk  R-ick,  commissioner  of  base- 
ball, declared  that  this  was  "the  world's 
worst  way  ot  going  about  getting  major- 
league  representation  in  the  future,"  he 
probably  said  what  a  lot  of  folks  outside  of 
Milwaukee  County  are  thinking  today. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Braves  are* 
right  in  jumping  out  of  Wisconsin  and  into 
Georgia.  But  if  Milwaukee  wants  big-league 
baseball  via  another  franchise  shift  or  future 
expansion,  it  wasnt  wise  to  try  pushing  the 
game  around  in  the  courts  or  even  in  the 
streets.  There  are  enough  proud  and  stub- 
bom  men  In  the  game  to  remember  well  how 
Milwaukee  County  is  conducting  itself  in  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

If  the  Braves  want  to  disgrace  themselves, 
let  them  do  It.  But  MUwaukee  County 
should  play  a  bigger,  more  InteUigent  role. 


Nine  U.S  Rabbis  Tonrinc  ia  Rassia  Evoke 
a  Duplay  of  Jewish  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.    RUMSFELD.    Mr.    Speaker    for 
those  readers  of  the  Rccoro  who  perhaps 
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did  not  [see  the  f  (blowing  article  which 
appeare  I  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wadi- 
in^ton  I  ost,  I  call  attention  to  this  rQX>rt 
of  the  'wionn  and  emotional  welcome  ac- 
American  rabbis  by  a  Moscow 
on.  This  news  Item  not  only 
the  r^^orts  of  antlsemltlsm  in 
t  Union,  which  the  House  con- 
the  adoption  of  Hoiise  Resolu- 
last  month,  but  also  gives  indi- 
cation df  a  recent  relaxation  of  ofBclal 
pressure  s  a«:ainst  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  UJS  S  Jl. 

NiNS  n.S   Rabbis  Touring  in  Russia  Evoke  a 
DisPLAT  OF  Jewish  Unitt 
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,  July  26. — ^Nlne  American  rabbis 

for  Tbilisi,  the  capital  of   Soviet 

last  night  after  an  emotional  scene 

>n  by  an  unprecedented  display  of 

Jewish  imlty  In  the  Mos- 

Saturday. 

are  touring  the  Soviet  Union  to 

the    situation    of    Jews    here. 
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>f  the  rabbis  preached  In  the  Moscow 

Satxxrday,  and  the  effect  was  elec- 

Stuart  lioory  of  the  Herald  Tribune 

reported.     Men   and    women 

luged  forward  to  get  closer  to  the 

applauded.    Chief  Rabbi  Yehuda 

of  Moscow  silenced  this  breach  of 

of  the  Sabbath. 

Americans,  led  by  Israel  Miller, 
of  the  Rabbinical  Council,  sat  at 
of  the  synagogue.  Fcx-elgners  nor- 
In  a  separate  side  section. 

rabbis  who  preached  were  Miller. 

E»aupko,  of  Plttsbxirgh,  who  was  bom 

c  »untry  and  whose  father  was  a  rabbi 

Bernard  BM^num,  of  New  Torlc, 

member  of  the  delegation. 

^x>k:e  In  Yiddish  for  6  minutes  each, 

religious  meosages  and   avoiding 

One,  however,  did  tell  the  congre- 

grateful  American  Jews  were  to 

voting  In  the  United  Nations  to  es- 

he  State  of  Israel.    The  statement 
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They  asked  If  we  knew  anyone  from  Brook- 
lyn, from  Chicago,  from  Michigan,  one  of 
the  rabbis  said.  One  man  came  forward 
after  the  service  and  embraced  Rabbi  Miller. 

The  service  was  made  doubly  unusual, 
liOory  reported,  because  It  was  the  occasion  of 
the  bar  mltzvah  of  a  13-year-old  boy  from 
the  central  Asian  Republic  of  Ellrghlzlstan. 
Bar  mltzvah  is  the  Jewish  ceremony  of  con- 
firmation, of  admission  to  manhood  and  the 
congregation.  It  was  the  first  bar  mltzvah 
in  the  central  synagogue  in  15  years,  accord- 
ing to  sources  who  keep  close  watch  on 
rituals. 

The  American  rabbis  will  go  from  Tbilisi  to 
Kiev  before  leaving  the  country.  They  vis- 
ited Leningrad  before  coming  to  Moscow. 


Miller  told  newsmen  later,  "We  said 
lot  occne  on  a  political  mission  but 
to  seek  our  brethren,  that  the  Jew- 
are  one  and  their  faith  is  one.    We 
than  that  these  are  the  3  weeks 
for  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
but  that  a  month  of  comfort  is 
after  that  destruction  comes  corn- 


end  of  the  service  Rabbi  Levin  told 
to  take  home  greetings  from  the 
and  a  wish  for  peace,  partlcu- 
3outh  Vietnam. 


visiters 
V  nlon 


Levin  also  told  the  Americans  that 

of  10,000  Jewish  prayer  books,  resi- 

p^mlts  for  20  students  to  come  to  Mos- 

t  tudy  for  the  rabbinate,  and  permis- 

take  matzos  next  Passover  had  been 

the  Soviet  Jewish  community. 

4>peared  to  be  a  Kremlin  reply  to 

accusatlpns  of  antl-Semltlsm.     "I  am  stlH 

skeptical    about    the    assurances." 

BtlUer  said.     "Tou  know  all  kinds  of 

have  been  made  in  the  past." 

Levin  said  the  new  assurances  came 

A.  Puzln,  chairman  of  the  Council 

MTairs  of  Rrtlglous  Cults.    His  dep- 


f.  Ryazanov.  made  similar  promises 


Mach. 


David  B.  Hollander,  of  New  York. 
But  the  residence  permits  for 
students  he  premised  still  have  not 
grfated,  4  months  later. 

the  chief  rabU  took  the  Torab.  the 
the  sacred  scriptures,  from  the  Ark 
it  Into  the  congregation,  tbe 
followed,  and  members  of  the  con- 
reached  out  tearfully  and  kissed 


cairted 


heads. 


Progress  on  Home  Rale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  WWDC  editorial  delivered 
on  July  23,  1965  by  WWDC  President 
B^n  Strouse.  I  join  in  the  hope  that 
the  House  will  pass  a  home  rule  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  been  a  worker  for  home  rule 
since  I  first  came  to  the  House.  I  am 
the  sponsor  of  the  administration's  bill 
on  home  nile,  H.R.  4644,  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  urge  that  the  House 
enact  a  home  rule  bill  to  restore  the  right 
of  self-government  to  the  people  of  our 
Capital  City. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Progress  on  Home  Rxjle 

(Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  WWDC 
President  Ben  Strouse  began  July  25,  1965. 
We  welcome  comments.) 

Nothing  much  new  was  said  during  the 
3 -day  Senate  debate  over  District  of  Colum- 
bia home  rule.  In  the  91  years  since  District 
of  Columbia  residents  lost  self-government, 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  restoring 
it  have  been  made.  People  who  know  the 
arguments  long  ago  made  up  their  minds. 

Five  times  since  1948,  a  home  rule  bill  has 
emerged  from  the  Senate.  Now  for  the  sixth 
time  it  has  happened.  WWDC  thinks  the 
1965  Senate  model  is  the  best  proposal  yet. 

But  the  problem  has  never  been  In  the 
Senate.  The  problem  has  always  been  In  the 
House,  specifically  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. In  1950  a  home  rule  bill  by  Rep- 
resentative James  Auchlncloss,  of  New 
Jersey,  actually  reached  the  House  floor. 
But  Southern  opposition  managed  to  stall  a 
vote  until  adjoiirnment  pressures  killed  the 
bill.  Ten  years  later  a  discharge  petition 
came  close  to  forcing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia home  rule  to  the  floor.  But  again  it 
faUed. 

So,  home  rule  supporters  should  not  be 
counting  chickens  yet.  RepubUcan  votes  on 
the  House  District  Committee  are  needed. 
This  means  Republican  committee  members 
wlU  have  the  final  say  about  the  details  of 
any  House  home  rule  bin. 

We  laope  they  will  see  fit  to  go  along  with 
as  much  of  the  Senate  bill  as  possible.  In 
our  (9lni(».  the  Senate  has  passed  a  good 
bin.  And  in  the  final  analysis,  local  self- 
goivemment  i»  neltlier  a  Democratic  nor  a 
RepubUcan  Idea.  It's  an  American  idea.  As 
such  it  belongB  in  the  Capital  City  of  the 
American  peopil*. 


State  Department  Corerap  of  Wieland 
Ties  in  FBI  Falsely 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  President's  daily  confusing  state- 
ments on  Vietnam  and  his  crack-the- 
whip  style  of  handling  domestic  affairs, 
the  Castro  dictatorship  in  Cuba  and  its 
role  in  bringing  chaos  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  have  slipped  from  public 
attention. 

Mr.  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribime  Washington  Bureau, 
performs  a  true  public  service  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  tragic  State  Depart- 
ment history  regarding  Latin  America.  I 
place  Mr.  Trohan 's  report  from  Washing- 
ton of  July  26  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

[From  the  Chicago  Trlbtme,  July  26,  1965] 

State  Di^aktment  Covebup  of  Wieland  Ties 

IN  FBI  Falselt 

Washingtok,  July  25. — It  Is  all  but  impos- 
sible to  beat  the  old  school  tie  technique  of 
the  State  Department  for  covering  up  and 
evading  scandals  and  blvmders  affecting  Iti 
white-haired  boys,  such  as  William  Arthur 
Wieland,  career  diplomat,  who  played  a  key 
role  In  the  rise  of  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba. 

A  week  ago  the  State  Department  gave  se- 
curity clearance  to  Wieland,  who  had  been 
under  Investigation  by  the  Senate  Internsl 
Security  Subcommittee  for  Ills  part  In  Cas- 
tro's rise  when  he  served  as  head  of  the  State 
Department's  Caribbean  desk.  In  hearings 
three  former  T33.  Ambassadors  In  Latin 
America — Robert  C.  Hill,  Earl  E.  T.  Smith, 
and  WUllam  D.  Pauley — ^had  criticized  Wie- 
land for  recommending  the  withdrawal  of 
American  support  from  Fulgenclo  Batista, 
former  Cuban  president  and  dictator,  to  per- 
mit the  rise  of  the  bearded  Marxist. 

By  way  of  Justification  for  its  clearance,  the 
State  Department  issued  a  press  release— 
for  press  associations  alone — ^whlch  flatly 
stated  Wieland  had  been  cleared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  reference  to  the  FBI  was  gratuitoiisly 
inserted  in  an  otherwise  approved  release 
on  WleiUuxi's  restonvtion  to  full  status  as  a 
foreign  service  oflkser.  The  mention  of  the 
FBI  could  hardly  hiave  been  cuxidental  and 
hfis  stirred  a  dispute  within  the  State  De- 
partment. 

included   FBI    IN    "CLEABINa"   PROCESS 

The  proposed  State  Department  release, 
which,  was  drculated  through  ail  Interested 
ofllcers,  merely  stated  that  Wieland  had  been 
cleared  and  restored  to  full  status  after  the 
State  Departmenit  had  investigated  and  re- 
viewed the  allegations  made  against  blin. 
Tet  the  actual  release  to  the  press  associa- 
tions added  this  had  been  done  by  the  De- 
partment after  "utlllBlng  its  own  resource! 
as  well  as  those  of  other  Oovernment  agen- 
cies, including  the  FBL" 

The  release  to  the  press  associations  was 
over  the  signature  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  PuUlc  Affairs  James  L.  Green' 
field.  Issue  was  taken  with  the  release  by 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Administration 
William  J.  Crockett. 

"I  am  most  unhappy  with  the  changes 
made  in  the  second  peragrapli  of  our  agreed 
press  release  on  Mr.  William  A.  Wieland," 
Orockeitt  wrote.  "The  reasoning  behind  the 
second  paragraph  was  to  exclude  mentioning 
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tiie  FBI.    Now  I  note  the  paragrapii  retwls 
<•  *  •  Included  the  FBI.' 

•"Hie  paragraph  as  It  now  reads  Infers 
tttat  the  FBI  cleared  lir.  Wieland.  Ttds  is 
oot  the  fact.  The  FBI  only  investigates  and 
does  not  render  an  evaluation  or  oategort- 
cally  state  a  person  is  cleared." 

PAPSIS    STEERia)   WaONG    BT    RELEASE 

On  the  basis  of  the  State  Department  re- 
lease, many  newspapers  carried  the  story  that 
Wieland  had  been  cleared,  and  by  the  TBI. 
Tbt  release  apparently  was  cleverly  calcu- 
lated to  blanket  the  first  volume  of  the  Sen- 
ate subccniunittee's  1,500,000- word  report  on 
the  attempt  to  remove  the  State  Depcutment 
lecurity  officer  who  investigated  Wieland. 

Actually,  the  Department's  own  clearance 
of  Wieland  was  described  as  shocking  and 
incredible  by  Representative  H.  R.  Gsoss, 
Republican,  of  Iowa.  Wieland,  who  is  57 
years  old,  la  being  assigned  as  supervising 
oonsiU  general  in  Canberra,  Australia,  at  a 
•alary  of  $24,000  a  year. 

Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  State  Department's 
chief  secxulty  ofBcer,  who  investigated  Wie- 
land, would  be  fired  by  the  Department 
school  tie  wearers  who  cleared  Wieland. 
Otei^ca's  offense  was  to  tell  the  truth  about 
Wieland  in  a  way  that  refiected  on  the  De- 
partment as  well  as  Wieland.  It  seems  tlie 
unforgivable  crime  is  to  fall  to  cover  up 
•oandal  and  worse. 


Labor    Amendment — Personal    Freedom 
Not  Fettered  by  State  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CALIFORHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20, 1965 

Mr.  LEGGKTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  shortly  will  consider  the  House 
legislation  rei)ealing  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taf  t-Hartly  Act. 

Of  the  policy  consideration  involved 
one  of  the  fundamental  behefs  woven  in- 
to the  fabric  of  American  social  life  con- 
cerns the  individual's  freedom  of  choice. 
According  to  this  creed,  the  individual  Is 
free,  under  the  condition  that  he  does 
not  deny  the  rights  of  others,  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  his  own  life.  One  can 
do  so  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does  not 
infringe  upon  his  neighbor.  This  limita- 
tion to  individual  action  implies  a  bal- 
ance, a  middle  ground  to  be  sought  be- 
tween one's  desires  and  the  desires  of 
those  around  him.  The  pending  legis- 
lation, a  bill  that  would  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  has  to  do 
with  personal  freedom  and  restrictions 
upon  it. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  bill  to  repeal  it  is 
clouded  by  a  degree  of  excitement  and 
passion  that  undermines  clear  thinking. 
The  arguments  are  so  often  couched  in 
emotional  terms  that  the  real  issues  are 
obscured.  I  believe  that  the  proponents 
of  the  drive  to  retain  section  14(b)  have 
a  faulty  concept  of  freedom.  Hiey  fall 
to  recognize  Uiat  freedom  has  many  faces 
and  that  freedom  not  only  gives  privi- 
leges but  also  requires  responsibilities. 

Advocates  of  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  take  this  phrase  literally. 
They  claim  that  the  right-to-work  law 


maximizes  individual  freedom  by  allow- 
ing a  woi^er  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  or  not  to  Join  a  union.  Under 
these  laws  a  worker  cannot  be  forced  to 
become  a  union  member.  Now.  there  is 
an  element  of  truth  in  this  claim  that 
the  rlght-to-work  law  permits  workers 
the  freedom  oi  choice  with  regard  to 
union  membership.  Yet  this  notion  fos- 
ters a  great  distortion  because  under  a 
right-to-work  law  a  worker  is  free  to 
accept  or  reject  union  membership  only 
after  the  big  decision  has  already  been 
made.  The  general  public  has  decided 
for  him  that  he  cannot  Join  a  union  shop. 
The  woAer  has  in  effect  been  protected 
from  himself. 

There  is  something  basically  wrong 
with  the  idea  that  the  general  public 
should  decide  on  the  question  of  the 
union  shop  because  it  is  simply  not 
its  decision  to  make.  This  kind  of 
paternalism  takes  away  from  the 
worker  the  right  to  determine  his  own 
fate.  It  precludes  his  right  to  seek  the 
security  of  a  union  shop  if  he  should  de- 
sire it.  With  retention  of  section  14(b) 
it  is  possible  that  the  outcome  of  a  pub- 
lic referendum  creating  a  right-to- work 
law  could  thwart  the  unanimous  wish  of 
labor  and  management  to  establish  a 
union  shop. 

The  advocates  of  the  right-to-work 
law  apparently  take  the  anachronistic 
position  that  it  Is  the  individual's  task 
to  do  his  own  bargaining  with  manage- 
ment. Whether  this  belief  ever  had  any 
merit  I  cannot  say,  but  today  it  is  point- 
less. It  is  at  least  a  generation  behind 
the  times.  It  recalls  a  nostalgic  past 
age  of  rugged  individualism  with  every 
man  for  himself  which  is  Inappropriate 
in  the  complexities  of  modem  life. 

But  with  the  passing  of  this  pristine 
age  of  individualism  all  is  not  lost.  To- 
day's labor  unions  negotiate  the  interests 
of  the  workers  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  advantages  derived  by  the 
workingman  from  collective  bargaining 
are  great  and  the  life  of  the  worker  is 
thus  enhanced. 

These  benefits,  however,  bring  with 
them  certsdn  recswnsibllities.  If  right- 
to-work  laws  are  allowed  to  stand,  some 
workers  will  continue  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  union  membership  without  be- 
longing to  a  union.  Negotiators  for  the 
workers'  interests  are  retained  by  the 
union  but  since  under  the  right- to -work 
law  a  worker  is  free  to  remain  independ- 
ent of  a  union;  de^ite  the  wishes  of  the 
majority,  he  will  receive  benefits  fi- 
nanced by  his  fellow  workers  who  hap- 
pen to  be  union  mend>ers. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would  in 
some  cases  mean  compulsory  union 
membership.  That  Is,  if  the  majority  of 
workers  in  a  certain  shop  wanted  union 
representation  everyone  would  have  to 
join.  This  kind  of  compulsion,  I  be- 
lieve, is  only  fair.  It  is  asking  no  more 
than  that  the  minority  accept  the  rules 
as  decided  by  the  majority.  In  a  case 
where  workers  in  a  certain  shop  have 
voted  for  a  union  shop,  dissenters  from 
the  majority  opinion  sire  still  free  to 
woiic  somewhere  else  where  there  is  no 
union  shop.  Any  citizen  faces  similar 
responsibilities  when  he  votes  for  a  los- 
ing candidate  in  an  election  and  is  then 


obliged  to  accept  the  policies  of  the  win- 
ner. To  complete  this  picture  of  dem- 
ocratic rule  of  the  union.  I  would  point 
out  that  wcnkers  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  union's  policies  can  always  voice  dis- 
sent and  enlist  p<vular  support  to 
change  them. 

It  should  be  dear  from  all  of  this  that 
the  right-to-work  laws  are  really  not 
what  their  advocates  claim  them  to  be. 
They  do  not  give  the  working  man  a 
meaningful  freedom  of  choice  and  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  right 
to  work.  Too  often  it  is  behind  this 
guise  of  the  right  to  work  that  anti- 
unionists  support  these  laws.  I  urge  the 
repeal  of  this  sectimi  primarily  because 
it  would  put  the  f  reed(mi  of  choice  where 
it  belongs,  into  the  hands  of  the  workers 
themselves.  I  am  wary  of  those  advo- 
cates who  oppose  the  repeal  of  14(b)  on 
the  grounds  that  it  denies  individual 
freedom  of  choice.  Their  cry  for  free- 
d<xn  has  a  hollow  ring  and  I  hc^)e  it  will 
fall  upon  deaf  ears  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

CotLtt  Gnard  City,  U.SA. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF  IffTrHTBAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  city  oi  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  becomes,  in 
effect.  Coast  Guard  City,  nJB.A. 

For  years,  as  a  symbol  of  tlieir  affection 
for  this  courageous  arm  of  our  national 
defense,  the  citizens  of  Grand  Haven 
have  celebrated  a  Coast  Guard  festival 
during  the  week  oi  August  4,  the  date 
which  commemorates  the  founding  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

This  year's  celetHUtion  began  yester- 
day, August  4,  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Some  600,000  visitors, 
including  high  ofiOcers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
from  Washington  and  Cleveland,  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  festival  which  con-, 
tinues  through  August  7.  Grand  Haven's 
spirited  support  of  the  Coast  Guard,  an 
example  for  any  city  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  expressed  in  many  ways  through 
the  years.  When  the  cutter.  Escanaba. 
formerly  staticxied  in  Grand  Haven,  was 
sunk  with  all  hands  during  World  War 
n,  the  citizens  of  Grand  Haven  raised  $1 
milUon  in  war  bonds  to  help  finance  the 
construction  of  another  cutter. 

An  excellent  article  describing  the  close 
relationship  which  exists  between  Grand 
Haven  and  the  Coast  Guard  appeared  re- 
cently in  Mainllner  magazine. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Coast  OuAao's  Gband  Haven 
(Bjr  H.R.  Kaplan) 

Grand  Haven  is  a  sparkling  resort  city  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  that  great  Inland  sea 
known  as  Lake  Ifichlgan.  Thousands  of 
visitors  come  there  every  year,  attracted  by 
the  beauty  and  the  charm  of  Its  setting. 
Mostly,  they  come  for  Grand  Haven's  annual 
spectacular — the  Coast  Guard  Day  festival 
In  August.  Each  year  this  colorful  3-day 
event  draws  greater  crowds. 
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troubled  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  save  an 
18-year-old  youth  who  had  been  washed  off 
the  pier.  Unfortunately,  his  heroic  effort 
was  in  vain.  But  for  his  gallcuitry  Sparks 
was  awarded  the  coveted  Gold  Llfesavlng 
Medal.  And  it  was  the  people  of  Grand 
Haven  who  provided  the  funds  to  bring  his 
mother  to  the  ceremonies. 

Grand  Haven's  affection  for  the  Coast 
Guard  was  demonsrtrated  fiirther  in  May, 
1963.  when  the  n'oodbtne  was  presented  with 
the  first  city  of  Grand  Haven  flag.  All  of 
the  5  officers  and  50  crew  members  were 
made  honorary  citizens  of  Grand  Haven. 
This  was  an  unprecedented  honor.  It's  an- 
other important  reason  why  Coast  Guards- 
men regard  Grand  Haven  as  the  proverbir". 
"home  away  from  home."  They  have  shown 
their  appreciation  by  behaving  In  exem- 
plary fashion  during  their  shore  leave  in 
this  pretty  resort  town. 

What  about  the  festival  itself?  Arrange- 
ments for  it  begin  as  far  as  a  year  in  advance. 
Many  of  the  performers  are  billeted  in  the 
homes  of  local  residents.  For  a  week  before 
it  begins,  the  city  starts  to  glow  with  excite- 
ment as  Coast  Guard  ships  begin  arriving 
from  all  over  the  Lakes.  The  ships  are  there 
for  rifle  firing  pwractice,  the  largest  of  them 
being  the  icebreaker  Mackinaw,  familiarly 
known  as  "Big  Mac."  This  sturdy  cutter  helps 
to  keep  open  ice-clogged  harbors  and  assists 
in  freeing  ships  caught  in  the  grip  of  the 
frozen  lakes.  All  ships  are  on  an  c^>en  house 
basis  during  the  festival. 

From  the  time  the  festival  begins  until  its 
close  3  days  later  the  pace  is  breathtak- 
ing. There  is  something  going  on  almost 
every  moment.  The  kickoff  Is  a  gala  2-hour 
p>aj-ade  down  Grand  Haven's  business  section. 
Marching  bands  from  all  the  services,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, dressed  in  their  colorful  uniforms,  take 
part.  They  always  put  on  an  eye-catching 
show. 

The  parade  is  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  water  extravaganzas  in  the  coun- 
try— the  Venetian  Boat  Parade.  Begliming  at 
7  p.m..  the  waterfront  is  dating  with  boats 
of  every  kind  and  color.  Emphasis  is  on  style 
and  originality  and  the  sky  Is  the  limit. 
Each  boat  illustrates  a  different  theme.  For 
a  few  hours  the  Grand  Haven  waterfront  is 
transformed  into  an  exotic  world  of  light  and 
movement.  Fc*  many,  this  Is  the  high  p>oint 
of  the  festival. 

If  you  arent  breathing  hard  by  now,  there 
is  still  the  water  thrill  show,  feat\u-ing  dare- 
devil acts.  Sponsored  by  the  local  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce.  It  Includes  skiing  ex- 
hibltlona  by  outstanding  male  and  female 
performers,  a  Jumping  boat  act,  and  a  spec- 
taciilar  death  car  plunge.  In  the  latter,  a 
Jalopy  is  driven  off  the  dock  into  the  river 
and  the  driver  makes  a  miraculous  iinder- 
water  escape.  Another  interesting  feature 
is  a  kite  flying  contest  which  is  probably  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  During  the  1968  festi- 
val, 18-year-old  Dave  Riide,  a  water  skier, 
broke  all  records  when  he  flew  a  kite  for  77 
miles  across  Lake  Michigan. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  great  show  ends 
on  a  high  note  of  beauty.  Visitors  to  last 
year's  show  were  treated  to  the  first  show- 
ing of  Grand  Haven's  musical  fountain,  the 
world's  largest.  Planning  for  the  fountain 
began  in  1953  and  its  cost  was  borne  by 
Grand  Haven  and  surrounding  communities. 
Against  the  backdrop  of  a  starlit,  summer 
sky.  the  fountain  is  hauntingly  beautiful.  In 
dedicating  the  fountain,  Coast  Guard  Rear 
Adm.  Richard  D.  Schmldtman  said: 
"Grand  Haven  holds  a  high  place  in  our 
affections,  and  the  Coast  Guard  has  come  to 
regard  this  city  as  a  place  where  it  Is  always 
welcome.  Today  represents  one  more  link  In 
the  long  and  hai^y  association  of  the  Coast 
Giiard  with  the  city  of  Grand  Haven."  With 
these  sentiments,  no  one  can  disagree. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  activities  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  Colorado  this  sum- 
mer. 

Following  the  June  floods  which  lashed 
parts  of  Colorado,  approximately  1,500 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  embarked  on  the  task 
of  assisting  the  people  of  Colorado  to 
cleanup  in  those  areas  that  were  hard- 
hit  by  this  disaster. 

Now  that  much  of  the  cleanup  work 
has  been  done,  I  want  to  report  what 
the  people  of  Colorado  are  saying  about 
these  Youth  Corps  crews. 

The  mayor  and  members  of  the  city 
council  in  one  city  in  my  district  said  in 
a  wire: 

We  have  100  youth  cleaning  up  in  our 
county  after  recent  floods.  They  are  well 
supervised,  doing  great  Job.  We  have  ef- 
fective program  under  good  local  leader- 
ship of  YMCA  and  coiuity  conunlssioners. 

A  reporter  for  the  Colorado  Springs 
Free  Press,  Conrad  Jensen,  on  July  16 
wrote: 

Particularly  praiseworthy  Is  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  which  has  been  going  full 
force  for  some  2  weeks.  Paid  with  Federal 
money,  an  even  dozen  young  men  have  been 
digging,  hauling  and  repairing  storm  damage 
(in  the  Palmer  Lake  area) . 

One  yoimgster,  John  Dodge,  18,  really 
meant  it  when  he  agreed  to  be  on  the  Job 
at  7  a.m.  every  morning.  Mayor  McDonough 
said  John  got  up  early  Wednesday  morning 
because  he  didnt  have  a  way  to  get  to  Palmer 
Lake  (approximately  15  miles)  for  the  days' 
work.  Leaving  his  home  at  3303  North  Han- 
cock In  Colmado  Springs  at  3:30  a.m.  he 
set  out  on  foot  and  was  at  the  Job  at  7  a.m. 
sharp. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  wrote: 
I  feel  that  the  program  has  not  only  been 
a  great  benefit  to  this  commtmity,  but  also 
to  the  boys  Involved  in  tbe  program.  Tliese 
boys  and  girls  are  very  able,  cooperative  and 
willing  in  helping  restore  the  Elllcott  school 
after  it  was  damaged  by  the  June  flood. 

A  person  In  another  community  wrote: 
The  majority  of  the  Corps  has  worked 
extremely  well  and  under  very  unpleasant 
circxunstances.  For  Instance,  today  it  re- 
quired gas  masks  to  enter  one  basement 
where  are  dead  animals. 

A  farmer  in  another  area  of  the  State 
wrote : 

The  majority  of  the  boys  are  very  good 
workers.  They  are  willing  to  learn  and  seem 
to  enjoy  working  with  oiir  farm  boys.  We 
certainly  feel  it  has  created  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  the  city  and  nural  people. 

And  finally,  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
Youth  Corps  wrote: 

I  feel  this  Job  Is  very  important.  I  have 
acquired  valuable  Job  experience  and  met 
some  Intereslng  people.  The  pay  is  good  for 
the  work  we  do  (91.25  per  hour)  and  I  feel 
the  work  we  have  done  has  been  very  helpful 
to  the  victims  of  the  recent  flood.    I've  been 
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irorking  in  a  snoall  school  that  was  hit  very 
hard  by  the  flood,  and,  If  not  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  school  would  stUi  be  \inusable. 
ifhis  program  has  helped  many  of  us  who  had 
a  bard  time  finding  a  Job  and  if  the  program 
ends,  many  needy  boys  will  Just  be  out  erf 
luck.    So  please  let  us  continue  to  work. 


War  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  TTianat  Khoman,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Thailand,  recently  appeared 
on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  and  at  public 
meetings  of  the  Pittsburgh  World  Affairs 
Council;  Detroit  Great  Decisions  1965; 
Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council;  and 
the  San  Francisco  World  Affairs  Council. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  se- 
lected group  of  questions  on  southeast 
Asia  brought  to  my  attention  by  my  good 
friend,  James  Linen,  president  of  Time, 

Inc.: 

War  in    Vietnam 

Question.  Mr.  Minister,  Thailand  is  greatly 
endangered,  I  believe — and  I  believe  this  Is 
yoxir  view — by  the  advance  of  commimism 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  I  know  you  are  very 
Interested  in  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  Do 
you  think  the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be  won? 

Thanat.  I  think  so,  and  I  say  so  categori- 
cally. 

Question.  What  Is  it  we  should  be  doing 
that  we  are  not  doing  now,  because  we  don't 
seem  to  be  winning  it  as  we  are  currently 
performing? 

Thanat.  I  think  what  we  should  try  to  do 
Is  to  bring  about  security  within  South  Viet- 
nam Itself,  first.  Namely,  to  repel  and  to 
expel  the  aggressors  which  are  now  within 
South  Vietnam,  and  then  we  should  give  se- 
curity to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  espe- 
cially the  coimtryside  people.  When  these 
people  have  security,  when  they  are  pro- 
tected, then  they  will  cooperate  very  closely 
with  the  Grovernment  authorities. 

I  think  this  is  the  clue  to  the  problem. 
First  the  military  problem,  next  the  problem 
of  security,  and  then  we  should  show  our  de- 
termination that  the  free  world,  the  non- 
Conununist  countries.  Is  resolved  to  resist 
Communist  encroachments  and  aggressions. 
I  would  say  that  the  homefront  is  very  im- 
portant because  those  brave  people  who  are 
fighting  against  the  Communists  expect  the 
homefront  to  support  them,  to  give  them 
the  feeling  that  they  are  d<^ng  a  good  Job. 

I  believe  that  if  we  can  give  those  fighting 
men,  the  gallant  {leople  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  now,  the  feeling  that  they  are  per- 
forming a  useful  role,  then  the  struggle  can 
achieve  success. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  danger  in  an  in- 
creasing American  Involvement  In  Vietnam, 
Including  direct  participation  of  American 
soldiers  in  the  fighting  against  the  Vletcong? 
In  other  words,  should  we  and  can  we  be 
fighting  the  war  that  is  essentially  the  war  of 
the  South  Vietnamese? 

Thanat.  I  stlU  think  that  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  is  borne  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Now  the  Vletcong,  as  I  said,  not  only  are 
controlled  and  supported  by  outside  power, 
especially  North  Vietnam,  but  they  receive 
equipment  and  war  material  from  even  far- 
ther coimtries.  I  think  that  It  is  necessary 
if  South  Vietnam  is  to  remain  free  and  in- 


dependent, tt  has  to  receive  the  support  also 
of  a  free  nation,  like  the  United  States,  tbs 
leader  of  tbe  free  nations.  Otherwise  It 
would  be  oompletely  overtKHne  by  the  Com- 
munist aggressors. 

Question.  While  you  stated  In  your  re- 
marks that  you  were  not  at  liberty  to  talk 
about  the  support  Thailand  was  giving  to 
South  Vietnam,  is  Thailand  lending  any 
material  aid  in  South  Vietnam,  and  If  so, 
what  is  the  nature  the  aid? 

Thanat.  The  Government  of  Thailand  has 
been  extending  some  material  aid;  some  eco- 
nomic aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  also  some 
other  kinds  of  aid  too.  However,  what  Viet- 
nam needs  even  more  than  military  aid  is 
political  and  moral  support.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  the  military  aid  and  economic  aid 
we  have  given  to  them,  we  can  help  them 
to  keep  their  chins  up  and  to  continue  to 
struggle  successfully  for  the  preservation  of 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

Question.  Mr.  Minister,  we  have  neither 
been  able  to  win  the  war  so  far  nor  have  we 
succeeded  since  the  President's  proposal  in 
Baltimore  on  AprU  7,  in  bringing  the  Com- 
munists to  the  conference  table.  How  do  you 
propose  that  we  do  either  of  these  things? 
For  example,  we  are  bombing  North  Vietnam 
now,  but  we  have  restricted  ovir  bombing  to 
south  of  the  20th  parallel.  Are  you  in  favor 
of  escalating  further  and,  for  example,  bomb- 
ing Hanoi? 

Thanat.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  limiting 
ovu-selves  unilateraUy.  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  binding  ovu*  hands  and  feet  while 
the  other  side,  our  enemies  or  oui  opponents, 
are  free  to  do  whatever  they  like.  But  in 
regard  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  It  is 
my  Impression,  and  the  impression  is  based 
on  evidence  now  available,  that  things  are 
getting  better.  But  you  canont  win  a  war 
in  a  matter  of  weeks,  especially  when  o\ir 
slde  is  cautious  enough  not  to  do  anything 
that  may  lead  to  a  larger  conflict.  That  is 
why  it  may  take  a  little  more  time,  or  at  least 
some  time,  before  we  reach  a  point  from 
which  we  can  have  an  agreement  or  an  under- 
standing that  the  other  side  wUl  not  con- 
tinue hostilities. 

Question.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
would  favor  bombing  Hanoi? 

Thanat.  As  I  said.  If  the  situation  is  neces- 
sitated, I  would  not  be  opposed  to  that. 

Question.  We  have  heard  about  the  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  the  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam.  Would  you  give  us  yotir 
opinion  of  the  political  effectiveness  of  these 
raids  in  North  Vietnam?  And  a  related  ques- 
tion— leafflets  have  been  dropepd  on  a  few 
occasions  In  North  Vietnam  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple away  from  target  areas.  Leaflets  were 
also  dropped  on  Thailand  when  AlUed  air 
raids  were  carried  out  against  targets  there 
during  World  War  U.  Based  on  your  ex- 
perience as  a  former  target  for  leaflets,  how 
would  you  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
kind  of  effort? 

Thanat.  I  think  the  use  of  the  word  "tar- 
get" for  leaflets  is  quite  appropriate  because 
during  World  War  II  once  when  I  was  work- 
ing in  the  underground,  I  was  almost  struck 
by  a  barrel  containing  leaflets.  It  nUssed  me 
by  a  few  3rards,  and  I  can  say  tibat  the  leaflets 
hit  pretty  close  to  their  targets.  I  think 
the  effects  of  leaflets,  as  the  effects  of  air 
strikes,  will  take  some  time.  They  are  not  a 
drug  that  you  can  take  within  your  body  and 
expect  the  pcOn  to  vanish  In  a  few  minutes. 
In  Thailand  diulng  the  war  I  could  see  that 
the  people  paid  a  great  deal  of  heed  to  the 
warnings  and  predictions  contained  in  the 
leaflets.  So  if  the  people  in  North  Vietnrjn 
are  about  the  same  as  the  people  in  Thailand, 
and  I  don't  think  there  Is  great  dissimilarity 
between  them,  I  think  the  effects  will  be 
positive. 

NEGOTIATIONS  ON  VIZTNAIC 

Question.  Since  you  believe  that  the  war 
can  be  won — and  you  said  you  say  that  cat»- 
gOTicaUy — would  you  be  againsb  an  attempt 


to  negotiate  a  settlement  now  or  in  the  near 
future? 

Thanat.  We  have  never  been  against 
worthwliile  negotiation.  If  you  look  Into 
our  reoMds  you  will  see  that  my  country  par- 
ticipated In  the  Geneva  Oonferemce  of  1964 
In  regard  to  Korea,  and  then  In  1M2  Thai- 
land also  took  part  In  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence In  regard  to  Laos,  so  we  are  not  at  all 
averse  to  negotiations,  provided  tiiat  negoti- 
ations would  not  lead  to  concessions  and  to 
surrender  to  the  aggressors,  and  especially  to 
the  CcHnmunlstE. 

Question.  Mr.  Minister,  what  do  you  tSiink 
we  can  negotiate  on? 

Thanat.  That  Is  the  question  that  I  my- 
self have  put  to  some  of  those  who  talk  to 
me  about  South  Vietnam.  What  can  be  ne- 
gotiated? In  my  opinion  we  cannot  negoti- 
ate the  surrender  of  Soutib  Vietnam  or  for 
that  matter  of  any  nation. 

What  we  would  like  to  see  nsgotiatloos 
conducted  upon  would  be  to  guarantoe  the 
right  to  free  existence  for  South  Vietnam  and 
for  any  other  countries  in  southeast  Asia  or 
in  the  world.  I  think  that  is  the  main  point. 
That  is  to  say,  when  you  negotiate  you  most 
negotiate  to  get  support  for  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  countries  concerned  and 
not  their  siurender. 

Question.  Well,  you  use  the  word  "negoti- 
ation," but  you  really  mean  victory,  doot 
you,  for  the  West? 

Thanat.  Well,  of  course  I  would  prefer  to 
see  victory.     I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Question.  But  you  recently  said  In  an  In- 
terview in  U.S.  News,  that  the  United  States 
mvtst  continue  to  support  South  Vietnam  or 
withdraw.  Talk  of  a  negotiated  peace  Is  Ir- 
relevant.   What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Thanat.  It  is  because  of  our  past  experi- 
ence. As  I  said,  we  took  part  in  a  ooofer- 
ence  on  Korea,  we  took  part  in  a  conference 
on  Laos.  But  after  the  agreements  were 
signed,  as  a  result  of  those  two  conferences, 
we  have  not  seen  faithful  observances  and 
Implementation  of  those  agreements  by  the 
Communist  side.  Iliat  is  why  we  are  wary 
and  we  are  reluctant  to  go  back  to  any  con- 
ference table  which  will  not  give  us  rj^ason- 
able  expectation  for  faithful  respect  and  ob- 
servance of  any  International  agreement  that 
may  result  from  those  negotiations. 

commonist  chinksx  threats  to  thailamd 

Question.  Mr.  Minister,  the  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  tells  us  that  Thailand  is  next 
on  his  list  as  a  target  for  Conmiunist-sup- 
ported  war  of  national  liberation.  How  do 
you  evaluate  this  threat,  and  how  vulnerable 
is  ThaUand  to  the  kind  of  war  that  is  being 
fought  today  in  South  Vietnam? 

Thanat.  It  amounts  to  a  declaration  at 
war.  When  a  country  says  against  another 
country  that  "we  wUl  start  a  war,"  be  It  a 
guerrilla  war  or  an  open  war,  it  doesn't  make 
much  difference.  It  has  been  a  declaraticxi  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Communist  China  on 
Thailand.  Now.  of  course,  it  Is  guerrilla  war. 
and  we  are  taking  necessary  measures  and 
steps  to  meet  the  situation. 

We  didnt  take  it  lightly.  We  heeded  the 
warning,  the  danger  signal,  and  I  assure  you 
that  both  the  Government  of  Thailand  and 
the  people  of  Thailand  are  doing  everything 
to  preserve  our  freedom  and  our  Independ- 
ence. 

Question.  What  specific  evidence  is  there 
of  Communist  China's  intentions  to  infiltrate 
and  to  dominate  Thailand? 

Thanat.  We  start  from  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Commu- 
nist China.  Che'n  Yi,  who  said  that  the 
guerrilla  warfare  will  begin  in  Thailand  be- 
fore the  year  is  out.  They  have  been  trying 
to  bring  about  the  first  phase  of  the  subver- 
sive war.  I'm  referring  to  the  process  of 
sending  agents,  of  recruiting  sympathizers, 
of  training  cadres  in  Thailand,  and  of  trying 
to  buUd  armed  caches.  All  this  Is  i>art  of 
the  first  phase,  and  we  are  doing  everything 
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make  It  stay  at  that  first  phase — 

erase  It. 

have   evidences    that   important 

have  been  established  not  very 

Thailand.     Since  we  don't   hav* 

bordor  with  China,  the  headquar- 

very  far  from  North  Laos,  and 

their  top  security  people  to 

irork  there.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 

used  to  be  the  Deputy  Minister  for 

Affaira.     They  also  have  very  fre- 

frcmi  top  people — top   security 

military  people  to  the  area.     They 

what  they  euphemistically  call 

Front  of  Thailand."     It  looks 

the  Chinese  Cooununlsts  are  fol- 

same    patterns  that   they   have 

in  some  other  places.    The  so-called 

Front  of  Thailand"  is  not  dlssiml- 

the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos,  or  from  the 

Liberation  Front  In  South  Vietnam. 

that  they  have  not  devised  any  new 

CM*  means. 
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They  come  from  all  sides,  all  parts. 

the    forest,    across    the    Mekong, 

paddy  land.    It  has  been  going  on 

some  time,  and  recently  we  have  de- 

Increaae  in  infiltration  and  sub- 

Inflltratlon    takes    various    forms. 

Into  Thailand  as  hawkers  or  what 

call  tradera;  they  may  also  take  a 

form.    I  mean  they  also  send 


agents  into  Thailand  equipped 

and  all   the  necessary  things 

them  attractive.     All  forms  of  in- 

carry  with  them  grave  danger,  and 

to  take  Increased  measures  to  meet 

situation.    One  of  them  was  to  ask 

assembly  Just  before  I  left  my 

:or  an  additional  budget  to  get  the 

finance  the  <H>eratlons  against  the 

conducted  by  the  other  side. 

In  view  of  the  high  percentage 

In    Thailand    cities,    especially 

is   there    danger    that   they    will 

with   Comm\inist   China? 

The    Chinese    in    Thailand    are 

lietter  than  in  many  other  countries 

ind  the  Chinese  know  that.    They 

and  a  great  measure  of  prosperity. 

security  for  themselves  and  for 

So  I  suppose  they  know  what 

or  them.    As  far  as  we  have  seen. 

in  Thailand  have  shown  a  great 

Dyalty  toward  the  land  which  has 

them  and  has  given  them  full  op- 

for  develoixnent. 

.  I  am  concerned  about  the  pos- 

some  of  your  people  being  per- 

go  to  Hanoi  or  to  China  to  be 

similarly  to  the  Vietcong  In  Vietnam. 

problem  In  Thailand,  and  are  you 

vtlth  It  without  serious  difficulty  at 


pec  ce 


fan  illes. 


t  ave 
Viet!  amese 


The  fact  is  that  there  have  been 

but  they  are  Chinese  born  in 

Besides  that,  there  are  some  of 

1  ribesmen.    We  have  many  evidences 

didn't  like  it  over  there,  and  quite 

them  have  tried  very  hard  to  come 

so-called  paradise, 
same  time,  I  should  like  to  say  we 
in  TliallaiMl  something  like  80.- 
refugees  who  lived  in  Thai- 
we  tried  to  repatriate  them  back 
Half  of  them  went  to  North 
We  would  like  to  send  the  rest, 
IVorth  or  South  Vietnam,  it  does  not 
Words  come  back  from  North  Viet- 
those  who  remained  in  Thailand 
gack  to  North  Vietnam  under  any 
clrcimistknces.  Whatever  they  took  along 
with  thei  a — sewing  machines,  fountain  pens, 
watches,  and  so  on — were  confiscated.  So 
they  sai(    you'd  better  stay  In  Thailand. 

Questit  n.  Several  yean  ago,  business  and 
Industry  n  Thailand  seemed  to  be  dominated 
by  the  Cf  inese.    Has  this  situation  changwl. 


and  how  was  the  change  aocomplished,  if 
that  has  happened? 

Thanat.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Thais 
have  learned  to  engage  in  business,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  my  people  have  gone  Into 
bvisiness  a  great  deal  more.  In  the  olden 
days  most  of  them  thought  that  the  best 
way  of  Ufe  would  be  to  become  government 
officials.  But  nowadays  with  the  kind  of 
salaries  that  they  get  trom  the  government, 
there  is,  to  put  it  very  mildly,  a  certain  dis- 
affection for  officialdom. 

SEATO 

Question.  Now  that  De  Gaulle  has  refused 
to  participate  In  the  latest  SEATO  confer- 
ence, does  this  pretty  well  sabotage  SEATO 
as  a  viable  treaty  organization? 

Thanat.  Well,  in  the  first  place.  Prance  is 
still  in  SEATO.  It  decided  only  to  send 
an  observer,  allegedly  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  American  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
to  us  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  In 
any  case  I  am  willing  to  say  that  I  think  that 
France  still  has  an  interest  In  belonging  to 
SEATO  because  It  can  derive  many  advan- 
tages from  membership  in  SEATO.  The  only 
thing  U  that  while  it  is  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  and  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  membership.  It  is  not  quite  willing 
to  discharge  some  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  member. 

Question.  Is  SEATO  a  paper  tiger? 

Thanat.  SEATO  may  be  a  pai>er  tiger,  but 
I  think  inside  the  p>aper  tiger  there  are  fangs. 

SOtJTHEAST  ASIA 

Question.  How  much  validity  would  you 
place  on  the  domino  theory,  that  if  South 
Vietnam  should  go  communistic,  the  rest  of 
Asia,  including  Thailand,  would  also  fall? 

Thanat.  I  am  not  very  apt  at  this  game  of 
domino,  but  I  would  agree  with  the  theory. 
We  agree  with  the  theory  in  the  sense  that 
we  have  always  stressed  that  the  security 
and  freedom  and  liberty  of  an  area  should 
be  looked  upon  in  a  comprehensive  form  or 
manner.  One  cannot  take  a  part  of  a  re- 
gion and  disregard  the  rest.  I  personally 
have  been  stressing  this  fact  ever  since  I 
took  office  some '  6  years  ago.  As  far  back 
as  1959,  when  the  situation  in  Laos  gave 
grace  concern  to  many  people,  I  pointed  out, 
esp>ecially  at  the  SEATO  meeting  in  Welling- 
ton. New  Zealand,  in  1959  that  the  main 
objective  was  not  so  much  Laos,  but  South 
Vietnam.  So  to  that  extent  I  fully  agree 
that  the  defense  of  an  area,  specifically  the 
region  ot  southeast  Asia,  should  be  under- 
taken in  comprehensive  form. 

Question.  How  do  you  explain  the  cixrrent 
attitude  of  the  Cambodian  Government? 

Thanat.  I  wish  someone  would  tell  me 
that.  I  saw  Sihanouk  in  Jakarta;  he  shook 
hands  with  me  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  praying  for  my  death  for  quite 
some  time.  In  the  first  place  I  should  like 
to  say  that  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  such  a 
thing  called  Cambodian  Government.  There 
is  only  one  man  called  Prince  Sihanouk,  and 
I'm  not  exactly  aware  that  there  is  any 
Cambodian  Government  in  existence. 
Everything  revolves  around  Prince  Sihanouk, 
and  it  is  he  who  decides  in  what  directions 
the  country  should  go.  I  would  say  that  the 
general  motive  behind  what  Prince  Sihanouk 
has  been  doing  Is  that  he  believes  that  Com- 
munist China  will  ultimately  be  the  winner 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  for  that  matter  In 
the  whole  of  Asia.  Cambodia  being  a  small 
nation,  he  thinks  that  it  wouldn't  be  able 
to  stand  up  to  China,  so  as  a  way  of  insur- 
ance he  tries  the  best  he  can  to  propitiate 
and  to  win  the  favors  of  the  leaders  of  Com- 
munist China.  We  in  Thailand  say  that  the 
way  he  Is  behaving  looks  to  us  like  facing 
the  crocodile  and  trying  to  be  the  last  to 
be  eaten. 

Question.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  Thais 
toward  De  Gaulle  and  his  policy  for  southeast 
Asia? 


Thanat.  Well.  I  think  he  Is  a  great  man— 
for  Europe. 

FOREIGN    aCLATIONS 

Question.  Would  the  Foreign  Minister  say 
something  about  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand? 
Thanat.  Thailand  was  the  first  Asian 
nation  to  recognize  the  United  States,  and 
Thailand  extended  technical  assistance  to 
the  United  States  first.  I  think  the  tint 
offer  of  technical  assistance  from  Thailand 
to  the  United  States  was  in  the  time  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  when  our  King  wrote  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  offering  some  elephants  as  a 
labor-saving  device.  Unfortunately,  or  per- 
haps fortunately,  President  Lincoln  politely 
declined  the  offer.  So,  you  didn't  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  elephants  roaming 
along  the  Potomac. 

I  must  say  that  we  see  eye  to  eye  on 
almost  everything.  We  may  have  had  our 
frltclons  here  and  there  as  some  of  the 
American  Ambassadors  may  testify.  We  have 
some  small  disagreements  here  and  there, 
but  I  think  the  American  people  and  the 
Thai  people  want  about  the  some,  namely  to 
enjoy  life  as  free  Individals.  Now  I  must 
say  to  show  my  independence,  as  seems  now 
to  be  quite  fashionable,  that  each  and  every 
nation  should  want  to  show  Independence. 
Thailand,  I  think,  should  go  on  record  as 
showing  a  gesture  of  independence  towards 
the  United  States,  too.  I  must  say  that  if 
we  agree  with  you,  virith  your  ideals,  with 
your  fundamental  policies,  and  now  with 
your  policy  on  South  Vietnam,  I  must  say 
that  it  Is  not  exactly  to  please  you.  We  be- 
lieve in  a  policy  of  peace,  of  freedom,  of 
liberty,  because  we  believe  in  It.  And  that 
perhaps  more  Important  than  believing  in 
such  a  policy  as  a  result  of  foreign  aid  or 
as  a  result  of  coercing  or  as  a  result  of  arm- 
twisting. 

Question.  Do  the  citizens  of  Thailand  feel 
that  the  United  States  is  Intruding  in  south- 
east Asia? 

Thanat.  I  don't  think  the  United  States 
can  be  looked  upon  as  intruding.  On  the 
contrary,  we  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  stay  in  southeast  Asia,  and  especially 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  have  seen  no  indica- 
tion that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  would 
want  the  United  States  to  leave.  Of  course 
the  Communist  side  has  been  trying  to  give 
the  wrong  impression — that  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  a  civil  war.  That  is  purely  prop- 
aganda or  perhaps  psychological  warfare. 
But  I  can  say  that  no  one  who  believes  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  south- 
east Asia  would  want  the  United  States  to 
leave  the  scene  at  the  present  time. 

Question.  Is  there  any  "Yankee  go  home " 
sentiment  in  Thailand? 

Thanat.  I  have  never  heard  the  phrase 
used — except  in  some  Western  countries. 

Question.  What  do  you  have  to  say  about 
the  wartime  alliance  of  Thailand  and  Japan? 

Thanat.  This  is  a  question  much  in  nesd 
of  clarification.  Officially  Thailand  was 
forced  to  cooperate  with  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing World  War  II — after  expending  in  our 
defense  not  only  bullets  but  people,  as  well 
as  all  the  obsolete  planes  which  were  shot 
down  by  Japanese  planes.  At  that  time  the 
Thailand  government  asked  a  Western  na- 
tion for  help.  That  nation  was  not  the 
United  States,  I  want  to  assure  you.  The 
reply  came,  and  it  was  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: help  yourself. 

Right  from  the  beginning  I  Joined  m.tny 
of  my  countrymen  in  the  underground  move- 
ment, which  started  almost  immediately  in 
Thailand,  to  fight  the  Japanese,  to  flglit 
against  Japanese  occupation.  Until  the  end 
of  the  war  we  never  ceased  fighting.  I  ani 
proud  to  be  one  who  was  in  that  movement. 

MEKONG  RIVEB  PROJECT 

Question.  Will  you  give  an  appraisal  of 
the  achievements  and  the  prospects  for  ti.s 
Mekong  Basin  development  project? 
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Thanat.  We  in  Thailand  highly  value  the 
generous  proposal  made  by  President  John- 
aoo  in  his  Baltimore  Bi}eech.  We  found  In 
that  generous  offer  a  sign  at  a  man  of  peace. 
yfbtit  he  aims  at  Is  peace — and  that  U  why 
he  made  the  offer  of  |1  billion  to  be  used 
in  insuring  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  southeast  Asia.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  some  work  is  being  done  In  Bang- 
kok to  avail  ourselves  of  his  generous  offer. 
Also,  the  Mekong  Commission  tinder  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Is  meeting  to 
consider  in  what  way  it  can  avail  itself  of  the 
ofTer.  Besides  that  I  think  the  Asian  High- 
way project  may  make  use  of  the  offer  made 
by  the  President. 

The  Mekong  project  is  a  very  Interesting 
project  in  Itself  because  it  comprises  fovu* 
nations — Laos.  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam.  And  in  spite  of  the  vlsclssl- 
tudes  of  international  politics,  of  rupttu-e  of 
relations  between  Cambodia  and  Thailand, 
meetings  of  the  Conunlssion  have  continued 
to  take  place,  so  a  worthwhile  economic 
project  can  be  even  more  important  than 
politics. 

In  Thailand  we  also  have  many  other  proj- 
ects which  may  be  national  in  general  char- 
acter, but  may  have  indirect  regional  char- 
acter. I'm  referring  to  the  project  that  we 
are  entertaining  to  set  up  a  university  In 
south  Thailand.  It  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Thai  Government,  with  the  help  of  some 
other  institution  like  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Foundation,  of  which  both  the  American 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Graham  Martin,  and  I  are 
member  officers.  We  hope  that  the  Univer- 
«ity  of  the  South  in  Thailand  will  soon  come 
into  being.  And  If  It  comes  Into  being  it  will 
serve  not  only  the  people  of  Thailand  but 
possibly  and  most  probably  the  people  in 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  if  peace  is  restored 
between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  I  hope 
that  the  U.8.  Government  will  explore  these 
projects,  and  will  help  us  In  Implementing 
Ihtm. 

KINGDOM  OF  THAILAND 

Thailand,  formerly  known  as  Slam,  is  a 
translation  of  "Muang  Tal"  (Land  of  the 
Free),  the  term  by  which  the  Thai  people 
call  their  country. 

Government:   Constitutional  monarchy. 

Reigning  monarch:  His  Majesty  King 
Bhumlbol  Adulyadej,  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Slrlkit. 

Capital :  Bangkok. 

Area:  198,247  square  miles. 

Population:  About  29,700,000  (July  1964 
estimate) . 

Language:  The  Thai  alphabet  has  been 
used  in  Its  present  form  since  the  13th 
centiiry.  The  language  developed  through 
adaptation   of  Pali  and   Sanskrit. 

Religion:  About  93.6  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  Buddhists;  there  are  also  Muslims, 
Christians,  and  others.  The  King  is  constitu- 
tionally the  upholder  of  all  faiths. 

Education:  Seven-year  primary  education 
to  compulsory.  There  are  five  universities 
in  Bangkok,  and  two  others  in  the  north  at 
Chlengmai  and  the  northeast  at  BSionkaen. 

Exjxjrts:  Bice,  rubber,  tin,  teak,  tapioca 
flour,  castor  seeds,  com. 

Imports:  Textiles,  petroleum  products, 
machinery,  motor  vehicles. 


Helping  the  Victims  of  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALlFOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  wide  public  interest  In  Callfomia's 


new  program  of  reimbursing  the  victims 
of  violent  crimes,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobd  a. very  en- 
lightening and  Qicouraglng  editorial  on 
this  subject  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  August  3, 1965: 

HXLFIHO   TRK  VlCmsS 

California  has  taken  a  long  step  forward 
In  enacting  a  law  to  reimburse  victims  ot 
violent  crimes  with  State  funds. 

The  plan  reportedly  was  suggested  by  Su- 
perior Court  Judge  Francis  McOarty,  ot  San 
Francisco.  Arthur  Goldberg  also  advocated 
such  protection  in  several  speeches  while  he 
was  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Regardless  of  the  authorship,  the  whole 
concept  deserves  attention,  for  it  lifts  the 
State  out  of  the  "revenge"  mood  charac- 
terizing so  many  cases,  and  turns  attention 
to  the  victim  as  well  as  the  assailant. 

Under  the  California  law,  families  of  mur- 
der victims  and  also  persons  Incapacitated  by 
crimes  would  be  paid  out  of  a  fimd  admin- 
istered by  the  department  of  social  welfare. 
Payments  would  be  based  on  need,  and  per- 
sons convicted  of  these  offenses  would  be 
ordered  to  pay  fines  Into  the  Indemnity 
fund. 

In  signing  the  measure.  Governor  Brown 
observed  It  was  "Ironic  that  California  must 
spend  millions  of  dollars  for  rehabilitation 
of  lawbreakers,  for  their  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cal care  and  other  expenses,  yet  their  victims 
are  left  to  fend  for  themselves." 

Slmillar  laws  have  been  put  Into  practice 
in  New  Zealand  tmd  Great  Britain.  The  lat- 
ter country,  which  aprpoved  the  program 
last  August,  has  made  awards  In  more  than 
200  cases  and  in  May  paid  out  more  than 
957,000  to  64  persons  Including  11  police- 
men. 

Other  States — and  particularly,  perhaps, 
our  own  crime-plagued  District — would  do 
well  to  emulate  Callfomia's  enlightened  and 
oompassionate  plan.  As  Mr.  Goldberg  re- 
marked last  year,  "the  victim  of  a  robbery 
or  an  assault  has  been  denied  the  protection 
of  the  laws  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  society 
should  assimie  some  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing him  whole." 


The  Late  Hon.  Fritz  Lanht 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or  TKZAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4.  1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  served  with  a  more 
honorable  Member  of  this  body  than  the 
late  Fritz  Lanham.  He  was  the  perfect 
gentleman,  cultured,  eloquent,  consid- 
erate, and  always  fair  and  accommodat- 
ing in  all  his  dealings. 

Mr.  Lanham  was  an  authority  on 
Texas  history.  His  father,  Samuel  Wil- 
lis Tucker  Lanham,  served  five  terms  in 
this  body,  and  then  was  Governor  of 
Texas.  Both  of  these  distinguished 
Texans  not  only  lived  in  history— they 
helped  make  it.  Fritz  was  a  dedicated 
and  resourceful  advocate,  devoted  to  the 
State  he  loved  and  the  Nation  he  served. 

In  Congress  Fritz  Lanham  left  his 
mark.  He  was  author  of  many  impor- 
tant legislative  acts.  He  was  independ- 
ent in  his  thinking,  and  always  put  the 
welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  petty 
party  considerations.    Men  of  this  type 


are  becoming  few  in  number,  but  they 
live  in  history  and  they  live  in  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  me  to  join  with 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  man.  He  was  my  personal 
friend.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  favor 
me  on  more  than  on  occasion.  But  his 
greatness  is  not  confined  to  his  capacity 
to  make  friends,  but  rather  because  of  his 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  times 
during  his  long  career  of  public  service. 
We  who  survive  would  do  well  to  emulate 
his  example  and  adopt  more  of  his  sen- 
sible, conservative  philosophy. 

To  Mrs.  Lanham  and  the  family  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  In  their 
bereavement. 


A    Tricenteaual    Sorrey    of    WiscoBsia 
Catholic  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tercentenary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Christian — Catholic — mission  In 
Wisconsin  and  the  central  United  States 
is  being  observed  this  year.  The  Xjls- 
torical  event  upon  which  this  commemb- 
ration  is  based  is  the  erection  in  October 
1665  of  a  Uttle  chapel  of  bark  by  Father 
Claude  Allouez,  S.  J.,  on  Chequamegon 
Bay,  Just  west  of  the  present  city  of  Ash- 
land, Wis.  It  was  there  that  he  estab- 
lished the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Father  Lawrence  Brey,  assistant  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  South  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  recently  presented  a  paper  at  the 
95th  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Let- 
ters citing  Father  Allouez'  work  and  in- 
cluding a  brief  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Wisconsin  and  the  central 
United  States. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  Father  Brey's  paper,  "A 
Tricentennial  Survey  of  Wisconsin  Cath- 
olic History  (1665-1965),"  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  paper  together  with  notes  and 
appendix  follows : 
A     Tricentennial     Subvet     or    Wisconsin 

Catholic  HiSTOKY  (1665-1965) 
(By  Rev.  Lawrence  S.  Brey,  assistant  pastor, 

6t.  Mary's  Congregation,  South  Milwaukee, 

Wis.) 

(Note. — A  paper  presented  at  the  »5th  an- 
niversary meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  May  8,  1966  (social  sciences  section), 
Wisconsin  Center  Building,  University  of 
Wisconsin.) 

The  year  1966  marks  the  tercentenary  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Catholic  faith  In  the 
area  now  known  as  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
calling  to  mind  the  establishment  of  Che 
area's  first  Catholic  mission  by  Father  Claude 
Allouez.  S.J..  near  Ashland  In  1606.  At  first 
thought  this  anniversary  would  seem  to  be 
of  merely  sectarian  concern,  or  at  the  most 
the  concern  of  specialists  in  local  and  re- 
gional history.  But  this  limitation  will  be 
dismissed  promptly  by  anyone  who  reflects 
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Impact  left  on  the  Badger 

Its  development  by  the  peaceful 

of    black-robed    missionaries    300 


nuuiy  wajrs  of  considering  the 
ury  history  of  Wisconsin  Catholi- 
^  simplest  and  perhaps  most  popu- 
be  the  chronological  or  chronicle- 
imply    beginning    from    the 
and  rambling  at  ease  through  the 
years  and  eras  of  Badger  Catho- 
Another  method  would  be  to 
it   In    more    or    less    ecclesiastical 
Its  original  missionary  status 
of  Its  becoming  a  diocese  and 
Into  additional  dioceses.    A 
history  of  the  chiuxjh  In  Wls- 
very  well  also  be  built  upon  the 
various  bishops  of  these  dio- 
and  including  their  present  splr- 
(Archblshop    William    E. 
Milwaukee;  Bishop  Stanislaus  V. 
Green    Bay;    Bishop    William    P. 
of    Madison;    Bishop    George    A. 
>f  Superior;  and  Bishop  Frederick 
of  La  Crosse).     The  names  of 
colorfiil  missionaries  and  circuit 
as  Allouez,  Marquette,  Mazzu- 
Kundlg,    could    well    form    the 
or  starting  point  for  this  hlstorl- 
Ukewlse    the    glorious    list    of 
1665  to  the  present,  dates  preg- 
testimony  to  great  men  and  events 
Catholic  past,  could  pro- 
Cramework   of  a  historical   litany 
and  inspiring.    Certainly  our 
also  be  made  on  a  geographical 
the  movement  of  the   great 
the  Christian  faith  from  Its  he- 
rn the  State's   uppermost  shores 
,  down  throiigh  Green  Bay  and 
Fox-Wlsconsln-Mlssissippi  water- 
through  Milwaukee  and  Prairie 
imtU  finally  It  blanketed  the  en- 
leaving    virtually    no    "drlftless 
Last  but  not  least,  the 
OathoUc  educational,  cultural,  so- 
:harltable  institutions  and  agen- 
Itself  present  a  format  for  the 
'  ^Wisconsin's  300-year  Catholic  his- 
the  aspects  of  the  himianities  and 


sclei  tific 


wht  tsoever. 


wi  Ifare. 


though  we  will  synopelze  these 
cultural  contributions  at  the  close 
toe  the  present,  in  the  limited 
,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  better 
in  broad  lines  the  Wls- 
herltage  than  to  merely  re- 
some  of  the  highlights  of  Ca- 
300-year  history  in  Wisconsin  and 
Slve  a  "bird's  eye  view"  of  this  fas- 
true  story. 

to  Christ's  command  to  bring 
and  His  teachings  "to  all  nations" 
■entecost  Simday  in  the  year  AX>. 
an  astonishingly  short  time  mate- 
missionary  endeavors  In  the  Ro- 
U   the   Hellenic    world,    parts   of 
southern  and  eastern  Asia.    With 
in  14d2  the  Christian  faith  finally 
New  World.     In  1566  the  Cath- 
vas  fonnslly  Introduced  to  maln- 
through  the  erection  of  a  Cath- 
at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.    One  cen- 
Father  Jacques  Marquette,  8.J., 
amous  explorat<»7  and  miselooary 
North  America,  and  on  October  1 


rasj  onae 


of  that  same  year,  1665,  the  Catholic  faith 
nrnde  its  first  permanent  entrance  into  the 
area  that  is  now  Wisconsin.  Although  Fa- 
ther Rene- Menard,  S.J..  did  In  fact  put  foot 
on  Wisconsin  soil  4  jrears  earlier  for  a  brief 
time,  it  was  In  late  1665  that  another  black- 
robe.  Father  Claude  Allouez,  S.J.,  established 
the  first  church  and  mission  In  Wisconsin, 
In  the  form  of  a  crude  bark  chapel  con- 
structed by  himself  near  the  present  site  of 
Ashland,  on  Chequamegon  Bay. 

This  humble  chapel,  built  near  La 
Pointe,  Just  west  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  and 
named  by  Father  Allouez,  "The  Mission  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  was  the  first  Catholic 
chapel  on  the  American  continent  west  of 
Lake  Huron  and  north  of  New  Mexico.  Tn 
September  of  1669,  Father  Marquette,  S.J., 
succeeded  Allouez  at  the  La  Pointe  mission, 
ministering  to  the  Huron  and  Ottawa  In- 
dians, until  the  Sioux  drove  them  out.  In 
1673  Marquette,  in  the  company  of  Joliet, 
navigated  the  Fox-Wlsconsln-Mlseissippl  wa- 
terway, entering  the  Mississippi  on  June  17, 
1673,  near  the  site  of  Prairie  du  Chlen.  Mar- 
quette's association  with  the  "Great  River," 
which  he  named  "The  River  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception."  Is  Immortalized  in  the  seal 
of  Marquette  University,  bearing  his  image 
and  the  inscriptlan,  Numen  Flumenque — 
"The  Divine  WUl  and  the  River."  Mean- 
while. In  1670.  Father  Allouez  returned  to 
Wisconsin  and  concentrated  on  the  Green 
Bay-Oshkosh  area.  Marquette  died  In  1675. 
Father  Louis  Hennepin  in  1680  also  traversed 
the  Fox-Wisconsin-Mlsslsslppl  river  system, 
and  was  captiired  by  Indians.  In  1686  Nich- 
olls  Perot  built  a  fort  at  St.  Antolne,  on  Lake 
Pepin,  and  later  donated  the  yet-venerated 
silver  oetensorlum  to  the  chuch  at  Green 
Bay. 

By  1728  the  Jesuits  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  Bayfleld-La  Pointe  region.  In  1764  Wis- 
consin was  made  part  of  the  Quebec  Catholic 
Diocese,  and  by  1789  It  was  incorporated  into 
the  new  Baltimore  Diocese.  Already  the 
fouudations  had  been  laid,  and  the  process 
of  Wisconsin  Catholic  development  from  a 
missionary  status  into  a  mature  unit  of  the 
universal  church  was  well  under  way  by  the 
late  18th  centiiry. 

The  19th  century  witnessed  the  extended 
process  of  building  on  the  foundations,  aug- 
menting the  Jxuidic  and  organizational  as- 
pects of  Catholic  life,  promotion  of  fiu-ther 
missionary  piirsuits,  and  consolidation  of 
earlier  ones.  In  this  latter  connection,  the 
1830's  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  the  phe- 
nomenal achievements  of  such  rellglovis 
pioneers  as  Father  Frederick  Baraga  and 
Father  Samuel  Mazzuchelli,  O.P.  The  former 
spearheaded  a  missionary  revival  in  the  La 
Pointe  area,  revived  European  Interest  in 
the  Wisconsin  Church,  and  was  responsible 
for  permanent  and  far-reaching  missionary 
gains  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  along  the 
now  Wisconsin-Michigan  frontier,  and  was 
to  become  the  first  bishop  or  Marquette, 
Mich.  The  latter,  Mazzuchelli,  blazed  a  trail 
of  faith  and  civilization  from  Mackinac 
Island  and  Green  Bay  to  Dubuque  and  the 
tristate  area.  A  classical  example  of  Wis- 
consin "circult-rldlng"  missionaries,  Mazzu- 
chelli designed  and  built  25  churches, 
planned  and  founded  cities  (such  as  Schulls- 
biu-g  and  Davenport),  and  was  chaplain  of 
the  first  Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature  at 
Belmont.  Both  the  Indians  of  the  north 
central  forests  and  the  lead  miners  of  the 
drlftless  area  were  to  benefit  from  the  tire- 
less labors  of  this  unusual  man.  Last  year, 
1964.  marked  the  centenary  of  his  death. 

The  1830's  also  witnessed  a  formal  pene- 
tration of  the  Christian  faith  into  the  south- 
eastern quadrant  of  the  Badger  State.  If  a 
"red  letter  date"  might ''be  affixed  to  these 
beginnings,  it  could  very  well  be  the  year 
1836,  when  Father  Plortmond  Bonduel  offered 
the  first  holy  mass  in  Milwaukee.  Bonduel, 
by  the  way,  later  ministered  to  the  settlers 
and   Indians   in   the   Green   Bay  and   Wolf 


River  regions.  Just  as  Mazzachelll  endured 
such  hardships  as  living  out  of  near-empty 
saddlebags  for  d&jB.  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
and  barely  escaping  the  tomahawks  of 
drunken  braves,  so  too  Bonduel  had  his  share 
of  hardships,  ranging  from  difacultles  with 
Federal  agents  and  with  Chief  Oshkosh,  to 
physical  endurances  and  dangers. 

1839  marked  the  arrival  in  Milwaukee  of 
Father  Patrick  O'Kelly,  the  community's 
first  resident  pastor.  Soon  afterwards '  an- 
other MazzuchelU-like  giant,  named  Ma,rtln 
Kundig,  was  to  do  spiritual  spadework  in 
Milwaukee  paralleling  the  pioneerine  of 
Solomon  Juneau  in  Milwaukee's  secul»  de- 
velopment. The  ecclesiastical  high  point 
of  Milwaukee's  early  days,  and  Wisconsin's 
as  well,  was  the  year  1843,  when  Pope  Greg- 
ory XVI  established  Milwaukee  as  a  diocese. 
All  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  some  adjacent 
territory,  was  Included  in  Its  Jurisdiction. 
John  Martin  Hennl  was  appointed  first 
bishop  of  Milwaukee. 

Events  and  developments  of  an  organiza- 
tional nature,  as  well  as  continued  mission- 
ary and  parochial  work,  continued  at  an  In- 
creasing pace.  Tiny  St.  Peter's  Church,  now 
preserved  on  the  campus  of  St.  Francis  Semi- 
nary, served  as  the  first  cathedral.  In  1846, 
Milwaukee's  incorporation  as  a  city  coin- 
cided with  the  founding  of  its  first  Catholic 
school.  Two  years  later  Wisconsin  achieved 
statehood.  The  following  year,  1849,  marked 
the  return  of  the  Jesuits  after  a  long  absence. 
Fathers  Frederick  Huebner  and  Anton  An- 
derledy,  S.J.,  came  to  Milwaukee  and  em- 
barked on  parish  and  educational  activities, 
the  latter  later  culminating  in  Marquette, 
University.  In  1856  St.  Francis""  Seminary, 
the  "mother  seminary  of  the  old  .Northwest," 
was  dedicated  at  Milwaxikee. 

The  Civil  War  years  found  Wisconsin's 
Catholic  population  at  the  200,000  mark. 
Of  these,  many  served  in  the  Union  Forces, 
and  two  Wisconsin  priests  served  as  chap- 
lains. But  even  in  the  midst  of  fratricidal 
conflict,  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  cunt 
anlmarum  must  continue.  In  1863  a  log 
chapel  was  built  and  dedicated  atop  Holy 
Hill,  marking  the  fo\udlng  of  a  spiritual  and 
geographical  landmark  that  was  to  become  a 
famous  national  shrine.  One  year  later,  else- 
where In  the  Kettle  Moraine,  another  Civil 
War  parish,  St.  Matthew's,  was  foimded  at 
Campbellsport.  And  in  1886,  a  year  after 
hostilities  ended,  the  Wisconsin  Catholic 
Church  was  subdivided  into  two  additional 
dioceses.  Green  Bay  and  La  Crosse.  Bishops 
Joseph  Melcher  and  Michael  Helss  were  ap- 
pointed as  their  spiritual  shepherds. 

The  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  as  well 
as  the  Fin  de  Slecle,  was  to  be  known  as 
"the  period  of  the  foreigner."  for  both  Wis- 
consin and  the  church  in  AJnerlca.  A  large 
infiux  of  Irish,  German,  Polish,  and  other 
immigrants  contributed  to  the  growth  and 
cultvire  of  both  chmxsh  and  State.  Bilin- 
gual ism  was  to  be  a  conunon  feature  of  many 
areas.  In  Milwaukee,  Der  Seebote,  a  pioneer 
organ  of  the  Catholic  press  in  Wisconsin, 
was  a  German-language  paper.  But  in  1870, 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  arose  on  Milwaukee's 
horizon,  this  being  the  name  of  the  city's 
first  English-language  Catholic  weekly.  The 
same  year  saw  the  construction  of  the  Cath- 
olic Normal  School  in  Milwaukee,  which  was 
to  be  a  center  of  teacher  education  and  a 
nucleus  of  church  music  renascence.  Fin- 
ally, In  1875,  Milwaukee  was  raised  to  the 
status  of  an  archdiocese.  The  last  two 
decades  of  the  l&th  century  saw  Bishops 
Helss  and  Katzer  succeed  Hennl,  as  second 
and  third  Archbishops  of  Milwaukee,  and 
witnessed  their  opposition  to  the  contro- 
versial Bennett  Law,  which  they  believed 
endangered  the  educational  rights  of  the 
family.  In  1898  the  three  Wisconsin  bishops 
(Katzer,  Messmer,  and  nasch)  publicly  ap- 
plauded Pope  Leo  Xni's  encyclical.  "Testem 
Benevolentlae,"  which  censured  certain  al- 
ledged  latitudinarlan  tendencies  in  American 
Catholicism. 
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The  20th  century  ushered  in  an  era  of 
further  consolidation  of  Catholicism  In  Wis- 
coDsiii>  symbolized  in  its  first  three  decades 
by  the  reigns  of  Archbishops  Messmer  and 
Stritch  in  Milwaukee.  The  fw-mer,  bearded 
and  scholarly,  gave  new  impetus  to  the  edu- 
cational and  sociological  apostolates  of  the 
church,  but  always  in  close  allnement  with 
ber  spiritual  and  sacramental  mission;  1905 
witnessed  the  creation  of  the  diocese  of 
superior,  embracing  the  State's  northwest 
quadrant,  the  first  bishop  being  Augustine 
Schlnner.  Marquette  College  in  Milwaukee 
was  now  beginning  to  evolve  Into  the  uni- 
versity which  today  ranks  as  America's  close- 
second  largest  Catholic  university. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  thou- 
sands of  Wisconsin  Catholic  young  men 
formed  part  of  the  Badger  State's  contri- 
bution to  otir  Armed  Forces.  Thirty-foiu: 
Wisconsin  priests  served  as  chaplains. 
After  the  war.  Archbishop  Messmer  called 
attention  to  false  and  dangerous  ideologies 
at  home.  But  in  opposing,  for  example,  "the 
danger  of  Socialism"  In  a  pastoral  letter,  he 
also  insisted  that  true  Christian  social  order 
and  Justice  must  be  the  antidote  to  both 
economic  ills  and  radical  ideologies.  In 
1920  he  established  the  Catholic  Social  Wel- 
fare Bureau  in  Milwaukee.  By  the  end  of 
bis  episcopacy,  Wisconsin  was  no  longer  a  . 
"mission  territory",  and  bilinguallsm  was 
greatly  subsiding. 

The  reign  of  Messmer's  successor.  Arch- 
bishop Samuel  Strltch,  began  In  1930,  and 
coincided  with  the  dark  decade  of  the  de- 
pression. It  was  nevertheless  a  period  of 
vlgoroiis  growth,  organization,  and  educa- 
tional expansion  and  standardization. 
Moreover  the  critical  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  1930's  triggered  a  number 
of  the  new  tu-chblshop's  accomplishments  on 
behalf  of  charity,  welfare,  and  youth.  The 
Catholic  Youth  Organization,  for  example, 
was  foiinded  In  1934,  to  give  our  youths  a 
constructive  Christian  social  life  and  shield 
them  from  radical  and  materialistic  influ- 
ences engendered  by  the  depression.  Finally, 
when  thoughts  turned  from  depression  to 
war,  in  September,  1939,  one  of  Stritch's 
last  great  gestures  as  Milwaukee  archbishop 
was  to  conduct  a  nutssive  religious  convo- 
cation for  world  peace  at  Marquette  Stadium. 

But  world  wau:  was  not  averted,  and  Amer- 
ica's involvement  was  soon  to  be  a  fact. 
World  War  n,  post-war  problems,  and  the 
Korean  war  were  to  flank  the  episcopacy  of 
Archbishop  Stritch's  successor  of  1940,  Moses 
E.  Klley.  Klley,  a  humble  quiet  man  of  tow- 
ering physical  statiu-e,  was  to  emphasize 
parish  life,  Catholic  charities,  and  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine.  Wiscon- 
sin's Catholic  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
Included  some  25,000  youn  men  and  some 
100  chaplains.  In  1946,  shortly  after  war's 
end.  the  Wisconsin  Catholic  province  was 
further  subdivided,  and  a  new  diocese  was 
created,  Madison,  embracing  the  southwest 
quadrant  of  the  State.  Bishop  William  P. 
O'Connor  was  appointed  its  first  spiritual 
head.  In  1948  all  five  dioceses  took  part  in 
a  solemn  religious  observance  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Centennial. 

The  1950's  were  ushered  In  by  another  con- 
flict, the  Korean  war.  The  day  after  the 
signing  of  the  Korean  truce  in  1953  Alb«^ 
G.  Meyer  became  new  archbishop  of  Milwau- 
kee, and  Bishop  Annabring  replaced  him  at 
Superior.  Expansion  of  the  seminary,  fur- 
ther development  of  Catholic  parochial,  apos- 
tolic and  charitable  activities,  and  a  state- 
wide census  and  information  program  hl^- 
lighted  his  episcopacy.  Miuwaukee  archdloc- 
esan  development  was  all  the  while  para- 
lelled  by  similar  advances  In  the  dioceses  of 
La  Crosse,  Superior,  Green  Bay,  and  Madison. 
Time  and  space  alone  prohibit  more  details 
In  a  paper  such  as  this. 

The  year  1950  brought  to  the  Cathcdic 
world  a  new  Pope.  John  XXTTT,  and  to  Wis- 
consia  a  new  archbishop,  William  E.  Cou- 


sins. The  latter  further  expcmded  our  semi- 
nary facilities  and  educational  program, 
modernized  our  charities  and  family  life 
services,  and  continues  to  meet  the  demand- 
ing task  of  extending  the  spiritual  services 
of  the  archdiocese  to  a  greatly  expending 
population. 

The  last  5  years  of  Wlscc«isin's  300-year 
Catholic  history  show  no  signs  of  diminuen- 
do. The  sanctifying  mission  of  the  church 
continues  to  be  implemented  in  the  context 
of  modem  society,  and  is  paralelled  by  the 
church's  continuing  contributions  in  the  so- 
cial, cultviral  and  educational  spheres, 
whether  the  latter  be  in  the  form  of  a 
humble  study  club  or  the  current  elephan- 
tine expansion  and  redevelopment  project  at 
Marquette  University.  Wisconsin's  present 
Catholic  population  totals  1,424,246.  Includ- 
ing 2,448  priests.  Parish  churches  and  mis- 
sions number  in  excess  of  1,000.  Although 
the  chxu-ch's  contrlbutlcns  to  Wisconsin  life 
are  necessarily  primarily  of  a  spiritual  and 
salvational  nature,  she  cannot  help  but  ben- 
efit the  State  morally,  socially  and  cultural- 
ly. Loyalty,  public  morality,  and  good  order 
cannot  help  but  gain  by  her  presence.  In 
addition,  the  following  figures  give  nottce  of 
the  ch\u-ch's  nrntrlbutions  to  human  culture 
and  welfare  in  Wisconsin: 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Catholic 
Church  operates  569  elementary  schools,  56 
high  schools,  and  12  colleges  and  universities 
in  Wisconsin,  not  including  her  theological 
seminaries:  also  23  educationally  related 
agencies,  23  college  Newman  Clubs,  9  schools 
of  nursing,  and  at  least  25  weekly  or  month- 
ly publications. 

In  the  field  of  medical  and  social  welfare, 
we  have  some  55  Catholic  hospitals,  4  or  5 
mental  and  special  hospitals,  33  old  age 
homes,  7  children's  homes,  10  protective  and 
rehabilitating  institutions,  8c»ne  dozen  eth- 
nic social  service  organizations  and  missions 
(on  behalf  of  Negroes,  migrant  workers,  and 
Indians).  In  addition  there  are  diocesan 
and  local  units  of  family  life  organizations, 
social  welfare  bureaus,  Catholic  youth  or- 
ganization. Rural  Life  Conference,  and  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (ReUef  and  Welfare)  So- 
ciety. Cathc^ic  chaplain  services  are  also 
rendered  to  various  State,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal institutions.  Of  special  interest  are 
such  unique  items  as  St.  OoUetta's  School  for 
Mentally  Handicapped  Children,  at  Jeffer- 
son, St.  John's  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Mil- 
waukee, and,  in  quite  a  different  vein,  the 
Milwaukee  Catholic  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  America. 

The  most  Important  statistie  of  them  all. 
of  course — the  uncotmted  Wisconsin  souls 
who  have  reached  their  eternal  reward 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  Catholic 
ChtUTh  during  the  past  300  years — remains 
unrecorded. 

Even  Wisconsin's  geography  bears  marks  of 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  Catholic  regional 
history.  Looking  at  a  map  of  ovir  favorite 
State,  we  see  such  munee  as:  The  Apostle 
Islands,  St.  Croix  Lake.  St.  Croix  River,  Hcdy 
Hill,  St.  Joseph  Ridge,  Marquette  County,  St. 
C^oix  County;  and  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Allouez,  Alvemo,  Benet  Lake,  Bonduel.  Cal- 
vary, De  Pere,  Holy  Cross,  Hubertus.  Mar- 
quette, Mary  town.  Mount  Calvary.  Plus,  St. 
Anna,  St.  Cloud.  St.  Croix  Falls.  St.  Crc4x 
Junction,  St.  Francis,  St.  George,  St.  Huberts, 
St.  Johns,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Killan,  St.  Law- 
rence, St.  Marie,  St.  Marys,  St.  Michaels.  St. 
Nazlanz,  St.  Paul  Switch,  St.  Peter,  St.  Wen- 
del,  and  West  De  Pere.  On  an  even  more 
local  scale,  one  could  probably  spend  a  life- 
time listing  all  the  city  streets  and  roads 
named  af  tO'  Wisconsin  Catholic  pioneers,  not 
to  mention  a  town  such  as  Shullsburg,  where 
every  street  was  named  after  a  Christian 
doctrine  or  virtue  by  Father  Maszuchelll 
himself. 

It  is  1965,  and  the  early  part  of  this  tricen- 
tennial  year  was  marred  Ixy  the  deaths  of  two 
prelates  dose  to  Wlsoonsin  soil  and  close  to 


her  Catholic  history:  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer, 
one  of  whcee  personal  mottos,  pietas  et  sclen- 
tla,  epitomizes  the  ideal  of  Catholic  Doctrine 
culture  in  Wisconsin  and  everywhere,  and 
Bishop  John  TTeaey  of  La  Crosse,  whose 
building  programs  and  ardent  proniotlon  of 
Catholic  education  are  an  asset  to  western 
Wisconsin. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1966,  during  the  Pontificate  of  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Paul  VI.  as  the  enttre  Nation  observes 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  faith  on  mainland  North 
America,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla. — Wisconsin 
Catholics,  as  well  as  their  non -Catholic 
brethren,  we  trust,  will  also  rejoice  as  we  here 
observe  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  faith  to  Wisconsin, 
in  the  form  of  that  humble  Catholic  mission 
of  Father  Claude  AUouez  at  La  Pointe,  and 
his  crude  bark  chapel.  Because  of  that  ven- 
erable event,  this  Is  a  richer  State  today — 
this  Wisconsin — this  land  of  lakes  and  lush 
green  forests  and  fields  and  moraines,  em- 
braced by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Croix,  and  the  plains 
of  IlllnoiB.  As  Wisconsin  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  its  Catholic  tercentenary,  the 
State's  thousand  parishes  and  million  and  a 
half  Catholics  offer  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  these  centuries  of  grace  and  growth,  and 
commend  to  His  providential  care  the  people, 
the  leaders,  and  the  future  of  our  beloved 
Badger  State  and  our  America. 

Note  1:  This  paper  is  respectfully  and 
gratefully  dedicated  to  the  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Peter  Leo  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  of  St. 
Francis  Seminary,  Mllwaiikee,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Benjamin  J.  Blied,  Ph.  D.,  of  Marian 
College,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
preciation fcM-  the  history  of  our  chiurch 
which  they  Imparted  as  professors  at  St. 
Francis  Seminary,  their  writings,  which  pro- 
vided some  of  the  source  material  for  this 
pap«-,  and  their  priestly  inq>lratton;  also  for 
Monslgnor  Johnson's  reading  and  checking 
my  CKlginally  longer  manscrlpt  on  this  sub- 
ject, of  which  this  paper  Is  a  condensati(»i; 
also  with  appreciation  to  Rev.  R.  N.  Hamil- 
ton, S.J.,  archivist  at  Marquette  University, 
for  his  wcxTls  of  eneouragonent. 

Note  2:  In  the  Ashland-Bayfield  region  of 
Wisconsin,  special  commem<vatiOQ  will  be 
made  this  year  ct  the  1605  sstabUsbment  ot 
the  Mission  of  the  Holy  l^irlt  by  Father 
Claude  Allouez.  SJ.,  at  La  Pointe  on  Che- 
quamegon Bay.  Among  those  of  that  area 
who  are  promoting  interest  in  this  hlEt(»lc 
occasion  are  the  Diocese  of  Superior,  Mr. 
John  Chappie  of  the  Ashland  Dally  Press, 
and  the  OathoUc  War  Veterans.  Mr.  Chappie 
has  also  been  publishing  some  historical 
notes  on  the  Catholic  Beginnings  in  Wiscon-  , 
sin  which  will  prove  of  value  and  Interest  in 
connection  with  the  tercentmary,  and  to 
him  I  am  also  indebted.  Ttlcentennial  com- 
memorations will  be  conducted  in  con  June - 
tk»i  with  the  June  10-12  State  oonvention 
of  the  Cath<^e  War -Veterans  at  Ashland, 
and  a  diocesan  observance  and  field  mass  in 
the  same  city  on  Sunday,  June  13. 

Note  S :  In  anticipation,  I  apologize  for  any 
last-minute  inaccuracies  and  errors  that  may 
have  crept  into  this  paper,  as  well  as  for  any 
significant  (missions  or  oversights,  or  failure 
to  comprehensively  cover  the  historical  de- 
velopments of  all  the  State's  areas  and  dio- 
ceses due  to  the  limited  scope  of  this  paper. 

Note  t>  A  longer  narrative  ot  Wisconsin 
Cathc^e  history  by  this  author,  in  more 
pt^ular  format,  will  be  published  in  serial 
form  this  year  in  the  Milwaukee  Mfttro,  a 
biweekly  metropolitan  feature  newspi^wr 
(3072  North  27th  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis.) . 
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Hie  1  forld  Popolatioa  Explosion 

£Xl|E3WlON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON[  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  MICHIQAir 

IN  THS  ^OUSB  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  mrsday,  August  5. 196S 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  [subject  of  p(^ulation  control 
was  consi^  leied  bush-hush.  Individuals 
were  rdui  tant  to  talk  about  It.  Just  as 
sovemmeiits  were  reluctant  to  do  any- 
thing aboi  t  It  Although  there  has  been 
steadily  li  creasing  public  discussion  In 
the  matte: .  we  are  still  woefully  short  of 
facts.  Re  learch  Into  the  physiology  of 
birth  and  i  ts  control  is  only  barely  under- 
way; but  1  loi  enough.  For  example,  the 
Intrauteriie  device  works,  but  no  one 
seems  to  vally  to  know  why.  Steroid 
hormone  c  Ills  to  sui^>res6  ovulation  were 
only  devel  >ped  In  the  last  decade. 

The  fou  th  of  a  series  of  six  articles, 
"Our  Crom  ded  Earth."  by  Jean  M.  White, 
currently  running  In  the  Washington 
Post,  desclbes  the  needs  for,  and  the 
devel<4Hne  its  of.  research  in  this  field: 
Od»  Ciowd;  d  Easth — ^TV:  lUD  and  thk  Pnj, 
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twist  (rf  plitstlc  In  asGcx-ted 
I.  double-S.  tailed  spiral,  rlng^- 
hope  to  those  seeking  to  check 

unrestrained  population  growth. 

(Intrauterine  device)   represents 

major  advance  In  birth-control 

rlthln  the  last  decade.  It  U 
convenient,  and  highly  effec- 

inwrted.  It  needs  no  thought  or 

possibly  a  year  or  more.     It 
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Those  who  have  worked  among  villagers 
in  poor  countries  or  among  the  poor  In 
wealthier  countries  like  the  United  States 
staress  the  Importance  or  new  and  better  oon- 
traceptives  if  family  planning  programs  are 
to  have  any  measure  of  success. 

MJ>    MKTHODS    DON'T    WORK 

The  conventional  contraceptive  meth- 
ods—condom,  diaphragm,  chemicals  in  the 
form  of  creams,  foams,  or  Jellies,  and  the 
CathcHlc-approved  rhythm  system — Just 
won't  work  In  a  slum  or  peasant  village. 

These  aren't  much  help  to  people  who  can't 
coimt  or  read,  have  no  running  water,  live 
In  crowded  huts  or  rooms  with  no  privacy, 
plumbing,  or  storage  space  and  have  learned 
to  endure  by  not  taltlng  too  much  thought 
of  tomorrow. 

The  conventional  devices  demand  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sophistication  and  sanita- 
tion. They  also  require  sustained  motiva- 
tion. 

The  search  for  a  better  contraceptive  has 
more  profound  implication  than  finding  a 
new  and  better  plU  or  gadget.  The  bio- 
logical facts  of  life  are  closely  linked  with 
the  social  and  economic  factors  of  family 
planning. 

HECHJNTLT    DEVSLOPED 

Both  the  lUD  and  the  birth-control  pill 
were  developed  to  practical  use  within  the 
last  decade.  In  their  laboratories,  scientists 
are  working  on  refinements  of  both — per- 
haps a  once-a-month  pill,  for  example. 

"The  otirrent  Intrauterine  devices  are 
primitive,  and  there  will  be  Improvements." 
says  Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  president  of 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population. 

Dr.  Guttmacher  recently  returned  from  a 
5 -week  tour  through  Asian  countries  to 
report  that  an  "exciting  beginning"  has  been 
made  In  some  areas  toward  tackling  the  pop- 
ulation problems. 

He  saw  one  woman  doctor  In  Hong  Kong 
who  has  worked  out  an  efficient  system  to 
Insert  75  lUD's  in  3  hours  ("with  a  niu^e 
to  prepare  the  patient  and  another  to  pat 
the  patient  on  the  head  when  it's  over,"  Dr. 
Guttmacher  adds.) 

In  South  Korea,  about  20.000  lUD's  are 
being  Inserted  each  month,  the  Population 
Council  reports.  In  Taiwan.  It  has  reached 
15.000  a  month. 
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ANCIENT   TECHNIQUE 

It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that  a 
foreign  body  In  the  uterus  might  prevent 
conception. 

The  modern  Intrauterln  device  Is  a  resur- 
rection of  a  technique  popularized  In  the 
1930's  in  Germany  and  then  discarded. 

Dr.  Ernst  Orafenberg,  a  German  gyne- 
cologist, began  inserting  small  silver-wire 
circles,  about  the  size  of  a  wedding  ring,  and 
reported  great  effectiveness  and  few  compli- 
cations. But  as  other  doctors  attempted  to 
use  the  Orafenberg  ring,  there  were  com- 
plaints about  bleeding  and  pelvic  inflamma- 
tions. Practicing  physicians  soon  gave  up 
on  the  rUD. 

Then,  after  more  than  25  years.  Interest 
was  revived  with  the  1969  publication  of  two 
studies,  one  In  Israel  and  one  in  Japan.  In 
Yokohama,  Dr.  Atsuml  Ishlhama  fitted  19,000 
women  with  lUD's  over  a  20-year  period  with 
great  success. 

IMPKOVEO  VERSION 

Soon  came  improved  versions  of  the  early 
metal  rings — Inert  pltistlc  Instead  of  metal 
to  avoid  tissue  reactions;  an  open-end  design 
so  that  the  flexible  plastic  can  be  straight- 
ened out  and  put  into  a  thin  plastic  tube  for 
Insertion,  eliminating  the  need  for  cervical 
dilation,  a  minor  siu^cal  procedure;  a  "tall" 
of  thread  or  plastic  to  allow  easy  removal  and 
also  a  check  that  the  lUD  has  not  been  ex- 
pelled. 

Up  to  10  percent  of  women  have  had 
tnmtde  with  lUD  ezpulsloos.  Another  6  or  8 
percent  have  pain  or  bleeding  at  flrrt.    But 


once  It  sUys  in,  the  lUD  has  proved  almost 
as  efficient  as  the  pill. 

If  100  wives  used  no  contracepUves,  90  of 
them  woiUd  l>eoome  pregnant  over  a  year 
With  the  rhythm  system,  about  40  will 
With  dlai^migma  and  oondoms,  the  range  is 
a  to  15  depending  on  proper  use.  The  iud 
rates  1  to  3  in  comparison. 

"The  98  percent  effectiveness  might  not  be 
good  enough  for  the  Park  Avenue  society 
matron  on  pllls."observes  one  gynecologist 
"But  in  the  backward  countries.  It's  a  near 
miracle." 

PBYSICAN     NEEDED 

It  co6t  about  2  to  10  cents  to  make 
the  plastic  rUD.  One  drawTmck  is  that 
doctors  are  now  needed  to  Insert  the  device 
In  the  womb.  Both  India  and  Korea  are 
planning  to  train  special  nurse-mldwlves  to 
handle  uncomplicated  cases. 

One  big  advantage  o^  both  the  IUD  and 
the  pill  Is  that  they  are  not  linked  with  the 
sexual  act  as  the  older  contraceptive  tech- 
niques are. 

"If  we  are  ever  going  to  conquer  the 
papulation  problem,  w«  must  develop  a 
means  independent  of  the  coital  act  Itself 
for  mass  use  by  people  without  sustained 
motivation."  Dr.  Guttmacher  emphasizes. 

Actually,  man  doesnt  know  much  about 
the  facts  of  life  in  the  complex  process  of 
human  reproduction. 

LimX  RESEARCH 

Millions  and  millions  have  gone  into 
research  on  death  control  to  win  victory  over 
many  killer  diseases.  Very  little  has  been 
spent  on  birth  control.  The  major  incentive 
for  much  research  Into  human  reproduction 
came  In  the  search  for  the  answers  to  in- 
fertility rather  than  fertility  regulation. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  It  Is  now  spending  $7  million  on  research 
grants  related  to  human  reproduction.  Per- 
haps $600,000  of  this  U  directly  related  to 
family-planning  methods.  Most  of  the 
grants  are  administered  by  the  new  Child 
Health  and  Hiunan  Development  Institute. 

After   President   Johnson's   strong  state- 
ment on  population  problems  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  the  PHS  began  openly 
to  solicit  projects  In  the  birth-control  field. 
CALLS    ro»   StrPPOBT 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  its 
report  on  population  growth  in  the  United 
States,  called  for  stepped-up  Government 
support  of  research  into  the  complicated 
cycle  of  human  reproduction  and  into  con- 
traceptive technology.  Among  approaxihes 
that  offer  great  promise  in  the  future  are 
these: 

Suppression  of  ovulation. 

This  Is  the  effect  of  the  birth-control  pill 
composed  of  synthetic  steroid  hormones 
called  oral  progestine-.  These  inhibit  the 
formation  of  the  egg  and  set  up  an  artiflcal 
menstrual  cycle  in  which  no  eggs  are  re- 
leased from  the  ovary. 

Now  the  pills  must  be  taken  20  days 
straight  without  fail.  This  complicated 
dosage  system,  along  with  the  relaUvely 
high  cost,  has  proved  a  barrier  to  wide  dis- 
tribution In  the  poorer  countries. 

ONCS-A-MONTH    PILL 

The  hope  is  for  a  once-a-month  pill  (or 
injection)  to  eliminate  the  dally  pUl-taking 
regimen  and  bring  down  the  cost. 

Antizygotic  agents. 

This  would  be  a  kind  of  retroactive  contra- 
ception. The  zygote  is  the  newly  fertilized 
egg,  which  is  extremely  vulnerable  for  several 
days  <m  Its  passage  to  the  uterus.  There 
might  be  a  single  pill,  taken  within  a  few 
days  after  intercourse,  that  would  prevent 
the  development  of  the  egg  even  If  fertili- 
zation had  taken  place. 

An  immunizing  vacclnati(»i  or  inoculation. 

This  la  based  on  the  classic  principle  of 
disease  control  by  vaccines — development  of 


antibodies.  There  may  be  a  vaccine  to  Im- 
munize women  against  the  male  sperm  germ. 
Or  perhaps  vaccines  could  prevent  sperm  de- 
velopment or  prevent  fertilization. 

Detection  of  ovulation. 

Something  like  a  litmus-paper  test  to  pre- 
dict ovulation  and  a  wcMimn's  fertile  period 
would  make  the  rhythm  system  more  depend- 
able and  certain. 

Inhibition  of  sperm  production. 

This  would  be  the  birth  control  pill  for 
males. 

SIDE    TTTECTB    PRODUCED 

Some  experimental  drugs  have  had  to  be 
rejected  because  they  produce  side  effects — 
for  Instance,  exaggerating  the  effects  of 
alcohol. 

Interference  with  postovulatory  events. 

This  is  probably  how  the  IUD  works,  al- 
though no  one  knows  for  scientific  certainty. 

One  theory  is  that  the  IUD  speeds  up  pas- 
sage of  the  female  egg  so  that  it  takes  only 
an  hour  or  so  to  pass  from  the  ovary  to  the 
uterus.  Usually  this  is  a  2-  to  4-day  trip. 
This  may  not  be  enough  time  to  shake  off  the 
cumulus  cells  that  surround  the  egg  and 
must  be  removed  before  the  male  sperm  can 
fertilize  the  egg. 

Abortion  and  sterilization  also  are  being 
used  as  a  means  of  fertility  control. 

INDUCED  ABORTIONS 

In  Japan,  Induced  abortion  was  the  princi- 
pal method  of  drastically  reducing  the  birth 
rate  within  a  decade.  Communist  China  Is 
believed  to  be  experimenting  with  "aspira- 
tion," a  method  of  Induced  abortion  de- 
veloped by  the  Russians.  A  suction  device 
Is  xised  in  a  procedure  that  takes  only  a  few 
minutes. 

The  vasectomy — the  male  sterilisation 
operation — has  been  promoted  In  several  In- 
dian States. 

The  perfect  contraceptive  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  It  will  be  foolproof,  cheap,  re- 
versible, simple  to  use.  and  disassociated  from 
the  sexual  act. 

However,  it  takes  more  than  a  good  5 -cent 
contraceptive  to  make  birth  control  work. 
It  involves  people — millions  of  Individual 
couples — in  a  complex  of  social,  cultural, 
religious,  and  economic  bakgrounds. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  original  congressional  sponsors 
of  President  Johnson's  immigration  re- 
form program,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  their  overwhelming  27- 
to-4  favorable  vote  on  this  progressive 
legislation. 

The  President  has  described  the  com- 
mittee's action  as  "a  breakthrough  for 
reason,  a  triumph  for  justice."  And  he 
welcomed  the  committee's  enthusiastic 
bipartisan  determination  "to  redeem  tiie 
pledge  of  this  Nation  to  posterity — that 
free  men  have  no  fear  of  justice,  and 
proud  men  have  not  taste  for  bias." 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  long- 
overdue  measure  may  now  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
tion at  an  early  date,  so  that  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  may  add 


yet  another  major  accomplishment  to 
its  already  lllustriouB  record  of  legisla- 
tive achievement. 


Should  Boxiaf  Be  Abolished? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  August 
1965  edition  of  Today's  Health,  an  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  publication. 
A  safety  code  for  the  protection  of  boxers 
is  suggested,  that  would  make  boxing 
safer,  and  greatly  reduce  the  possibility 
of  serious  injuries  or  death  in  the  ring. 

The  article  follows: 

Should  Boxnrc  Be  Abolished? 
(By  Alfred  Balk) 

(Note. — Boxing  cannot  be  made  safe — only 
safer.  It's  the  only  sport  in  which,  within 
the  rules,  each  man  deliberately  sets  out  to 
hurt  his  opponent.) 

Three  years  ago  in  New  York's  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Welterweight  Champion  Ben- 
ny "Kid"  Paret  was  in  the  12th  roimd  of  an 
exciting,  nationally  televised  title  bout  with 
Emlle  Griffith  when  suddenly  Griffith  landed 
a  punch  that  sent  Paret  reeling  against  the 
ropes,  helpless.  There,  as  the  crowd  roared, 
Griffith  pounded  Paret  with  right-  and  left- 
hand  blows  that  further  staggered  him. 
Finally  referee  Ruby  Goldstein  stepped  in 
and  stopped  the  fight.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Paret,  his  legs  askew,  slumped  to  the  floor, 
unconscious.    Ten  days  later  he  died. 

A  year  later,  a  featherweight  title  bout  be- 
tween Champion  Davey  Moore  and  Challen- 
ger Sugar  Ramos  in  Los  Angeles  had  a  sim- 
ilar conclusion.  Moore  was  knocked  to  the 
floor  twice  in  the  10th  round  and  ended  the 
round  draped  over  a  ring  rope.  An  hour  later 
he  lapsed  into  a  coma.  Pour  days  later  he 
died. 

While  the  fact  that  these  were  champions 
who  were  fatally  injured  In  the  ring  was 
unusual;  the  manner  In  which  the  bouts 
ended  was  not.  More  than  200  times  since 
World  War  II,  boxing  matches  have  ended 
in  death  for  one  of  tjielr  participants.  Ovct 
the  past  10  years  the  number  of  boxing 
deaths  each  year  never  has  fallen  below 
8;  last  year  It  was  16.  Among  those  1964 
fataUtles  were  an  18-year-old  amateur  named 
Sammy  Parker,  fatally  injured  in  a  bout  In 
the  PhUlpplnes,  and  a  17-year-old  Golden 
Gloves  contestant  named  Forrest  Wright, 
who  died  of  a  brain  hemorrhage  suffered  in 
an  amateur  bout  In  Flint,  Mich. 

Nor  have  coUeg^late  boxers  been  immune. 
One  of  the  most  publicized  cases  in  recent 
years  was  the  death  of  22-year-old  Charles 
Mohr  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Re- 
garded by  his  coach  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing boxers  in  intercollegiate  history,  he  was 
fatally  injiued  in  a  championship  bout  at 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
(NCAA)  tournament  in  1960.  Since  then 
the  NCAA,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  has 
dropped  boxing  from  its  list  of  approved 
s|x>rts. 

There  also  are  numerous  cases  of  perma- 
nent Injuries  suffered  by  boxers  in  the  ring. 
Two  former  welterweight  champions.  Johnny 
Saxton  and  Johnny  Bratton.  for  Instance,  in- 
curred such  extensive  brain  damage  during 
their  boxing  careers  that  both  were  In  mental 
hospitals  before  they  reached  age  30.  Among 
many  fighters  who  have  suffered  partial  or 
total  blindness  as  a  result  of  boxing  are  ex- 


champions  Kid  Gavllan,  Henry  Armstrong, 
Jimmy  Carter,  Frankie  Genaro,  Speedy  Dado, 
and  Vlnce  Dundee. 

Because  of  this  and  a  series  of  revelations 
of  gangster  infiltration  of  the  sport,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  critics  have  demanded 
that  boxing  be  outlawed  as  Inherently  unsafe. 

Is  it? 

Reflecting  the  controversial  nature  of  the 
question,  one  finds  infiuentlal  authorities 
arrayed  on  both  sides.  WhUe  the  NCAA  no 
longer  approves  intercoUeglate  boxing,  for 
example,  the  other  major  group  which  sanc- 
tions national  amateur  tournaments  in  vari- 
ous sports,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  takes 
an  opposite  position.  It  not  only  approves 
boxing  tournaments  but  annually  spmnsors 
Its  own,  a  national  championship  meet  held 
this  year  on  liCarch  25-27  at  Maumee,  Ohio. 

Individual  colleges  and  universities  also 
differ  on  the  issue.  Though  most  have  voted 
to  discontinue  Interscholastlc  bouts,  several, 
including  the  U.S.  service  academies,  retain 
boxing  as  a  major  physical  education  activity. 
(Boxing  also  is  prominent  in  many  service 
camps,  which  provide  a  large  share  of  U.S. 
Olympic  and  Golden  Gloves  participants  as 
well  as  contestants  in  an  annual  UJS.  Armed 
Forces  boxing  tournament.)  Likewise,  al- 
though the  National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations  has  dtsccm- 
tlnued  Interscholastlc  bouts,  several  hundred 
member  high  schools  include  boxing  In  physU 
cal  education  curiiculums. 

Medial  opinion,  too.  Is  divided.  As  the 
Committee  on  the  Medical  Aspects  of  Sports 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  noted 
in  a  comprehensive  statement  on  boxing  in 
the  AMA  Journal,  "Physicians,  like  other 
segments  of  the  population,  are  ranged  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  •  •  •••  and 
"the  advisability  of  boxing  Is  a  debatable 
and  unsettled  Issue  tmlikely  of  early  reso- 
lution." 

In  view  of  the  many  publicized  deaths 
and  injuries  in  the  ring,  why  Is  this  so? 

One  reason,  the  committee  explained,  is 
that  no  sport,  no  matter  how  incidental  its 
emphasis  on  physical  contact,  can  be  re- 
garded as  completely  safe.  The  committee's 
official  statement  presented  both  sides  of 
the  boxing  Issue,  and  went  on  to  add: 

"There  is  a  recognized  risk  of  disability 
and  death  in  every  sport.  Including  boxing, 
which  becomes  apparent  when  a  fatality  oc- 
curs and  Is  widely  publicized." 

Members  further  pointed  out  that  death 
and  injury  statistics  for  one  sport,  out  of 
contett,  can  be  misleading: 

"Boxing,  in  terms  of  annual  fatalities.  Is 
only  seventh  on  the  list  of  hazardous  sports. 
On  this  basis,  football,  which  Is  first  on  thf 
list,  hockey,  and  even  besebaU  all  are  more 
dangerous  (boxing's  proponents)  argue." 

In  addition,  the  committee  indicated,  the 
sport  is  credited  with  various  redeeming  at- 
tributes.   The  report  gave  these  examples : 

"Proponents  claim  certain  aspects  of  the 
hard  training,  strict  discipline,  resistance  to 
]>aln,  resolution,  alertness,  courage,  and  en- 
durance are  peculiar  to  boxing  as  a  sport. 
Thus  boxing  makes  a  singular  contribution 
to  youth  development  •  •  • ." 

Dr.  Victor  J.  DlFUlppo,  director  of  the 
department  of  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion at  Seton  Hall  University,  and  former 
special  adviser  on  physical  education  at  Se- 
ton Hall  University,  and  former  special  ad- 
viser on  physical  fitness  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's C<»nmlttee  on  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime,  is  one  of  many  with  ex- 
perience in  the  field  who  agrees. 

"The  boxer  who  comes  out  of  his  corner 
to  meet  his  opponent  Is  experiencing  some- 
thing which  iB  not  only  difficult  to  explain 
fully,  but  impossible  to  duplicate  in  any 
other  sport,"  he  says.  "This  Is  an  individual 
sport,  and  when  the  boxer  walks  out  Into  the 
center  of  the  ring  he  is,  perhaps,  for  one  of 
the  few  times  in  his  life  strictly  on  his  own." 

Among  well-known  beneficiaries  of  such 
experiences,  according  to  a  report  of  a  Joint 
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Injury  to  sense  organs  affeottng  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  balance;  fractures  of  the  skull  and 
facial  bones;  deterioration  of  centers  con- 
trolling speech,  walk,  facial  expressions,  and 
emotlonaj  atahllity. 

TO  understand  how  this  can  happen,  con- 
sider this  description  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Savasteno, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  As- 
pects of  Sports  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical 
Society,  of  the  effects  on  the  brain  of  just 
one  hard  punch  to  the  head: 

"When  the  brain  receives  a  blow,  its  move- 
ments within  the  skull  are  not  unlike  the 
movements  of  a  piece  of  Jelly  when  it  Is 
pushed  to  and  fro.  A  blow  to  one  side  of 
the  head  causes  the  brain  to  strike  the  skull 
on  the  OKXJsite  point  from  which  tlie  blow 
was  received.  In  addition,  the  brain  will 
slide  and  wobble  within  the  skull  when 
struck  by  a  blow.  It  has  been  reported  by 
some  neurosurgeons  that  when  the  skull  is 
hit  and  tike  brain  Is  made  to  move  about 
within  the  skull,  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sphe- 
noidal ridge  may  contuse  or  even  lacerate  the 
brain  with  resulting  hemorrhage,  swelling  or 
both." 

There  are  several  theories  as  to  precisely 
what  brings  about  the  dazed  or  unconscious 
state  known  as  a  knockout,  but  It,  too.  Is 
known  to  be  a  result  of  some  massive  dis- 
turbance in  the  brain.  This,  some  research- 
ers suggest,  possibly  consists  of  a  sudden 
excess  of  stimuli  which  so  "overloads"  vital 
nerve  circuits  that,  in  effect,  the  body's  cen- 
tral switchboard  temporarily  "blows."  caus- 
ing a  blackout  for  as  long  as  the  trauma 
persists.  When  reeldiial  symptoms  remain, 
the  condition  Is  generally  referred  to  as 
pimch-drunkenness. 

Here  again  there  Is  disagreement  as  to  the 
degree  of  disability  that  results.  Some  au- 
thorities doubt  that,  at  worst,  aftereffects 
are  present  longer  than,  say.  the  aftermath 
of  a  mild  concussion  suffered  in  a  fall  or 
auto  accident.  What  happens,  they  main- 
tain, is  that  clumsiness,  a  dull  mentality, 
and  other  traits  common  to  many  disadvan- 
taged persons  who  become  boxers  are  wrongly 
attributed,  afterward,  to  their  boxing  careers. 
Dr.  Ira  A.  McOown,  medical  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Athletic  Commission,  Is  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  on  this  point. 

"During  my  13  years  with  the  boxing  com- 
mission I  have  asked  many  doctors  about 
this  punch-drunk  syndrome,"  he  says.  "All 
I  can  say  is  this:  I  have  never  seen  a  punch- 
drunk  boxer;  no  one  has  presented  himself 
and  we  have  seen  many  old  boxers  come  In 
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Such  arguments  leave  believers  in  the 
"punch-dnmk  syndrome"  unmoved.  They 
cite  such  experiments  as  a  1961  study  in 
which  electroencephalograms  for  50  boxers 
(professional  and  amatexir)  from  varying 
backgrxjunda  were  compared  to  those  of  a 
control  group  of  pereona  who  had  par- 
ticipated In  sports  other  than  boxing.  Only 
one-third  of  the  boxers  tested  ever  had  been 
knocked  out,  yet  researchers  found  that  60 
percent  of  them  exhibited  "disordered  dys- 
rhythmlc  activity"  In  brain  waves,  as'  con- 
trasted to  only  8  percent  with  this  condition 
In  the  control  group. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  boxers  as  a  group 
suffer  severe  mental  deterioration  because 
of  their  profession."  insists  Dr.  Ward  C 
Halstead,  director  of  medical  psycholoiyy  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  "Our  tests  over 
the  pest  25  years  prove  their  mental  powers 
have  been  seriously  reduced:  their  percep- 
tion, time  sense,  reaction  time.  memoiT 
reasoning  power,  decisionmaking  ability— in 
other  words,  their  capacity  to  fimctlon  as 
rational,  responsible  human  beings." 

Indeed,  famed  f<wmer  heavyweight  tltlist 
Gene  Tunney,  for  one,  admits  having  quit 
boxing— he  retired  imdefeated  in  1928— 
largely  out  of  fear  of  punch-dnmkenness 
This  was  heightened,  he  admits,  by  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  having  been  struck  so 
bard  by  a  ^jarring  partner  late  in  his  career 


that  he  was  "out  on  his  feet"  for  24  hours 
and  lost  all  memory  for  3  days. 

"I  decided  that  any  sport  in  which  such 
accidents  could  occur  was  dangerous  •  •  •  •• 
he  says.  "The  first  seed  of  retirement  was 
sown  then.  The  possibility  of  becominir 
punch  drunk  haimted  me  for  weeks." 

Anxiety  about  the  unknowns  of  punch- 
drunkenness  also  was  a  major  reason  for  the 
decision  of  the  National  Federation  of  state 
High  School  Athletic  Associations  to  discon- 
tinue sanctioning  boxing  as  an  interscholas- 
tic  sport,  says  executive  secretary  Clifford  B 
Fagan.  himself  a  former  boxing  referee. 

"School  authorities  were  extremely  aware 
of  the  problem  of  punch-drunkenness  espe- 
cially the  likelihood  that  It  develops  unseen 
over  a  long  period  of  time,"  he  says,  "if  it 
couldn't  be  measured,  they  felt  there  was 
great  cause  for  concern." 

While  many  such  Important  medical  ques- 
tions about  Iwxing  remain  unresolved,  how- 
ever, there  is  unanimity  among  leading  au- 
thorities on  one  point  That  is  tliat  if 
boxing  Is  to  avoid  sinking  further  Into  dis- 
repute. Its  most  obvious  weaknesses  miist  be 
corrected— especially  those  bearing  on  safety 
Several  areas  of  action  have  been  sug." 
gested,  including  at  least  one  radical  depar- 
ture from  tradiUonai  conduct  of  the  sport 
This  is  to  discourage  blows  to  the  head  by 
creating  a  second  foul  zone,  from  the  neck- 
line upward.  As  it  now  is  illegal  to  hit  below 
the  belt,  it  then  would  be  a  rule  violation 
to  strike  the  head.  Under  this  rule,  pro- 
ponents argue,  not  only  would  the  brain  be 
less  susceptible  to  injury  but  deemphasis 
of  the  knockout  would  force  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  science  of  boxing.  , 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  such  a 
change,  it  must  be  considered  only  a  remote 
possibility  so  far  as  professional  boxing  Is 
concerned.  It  could,  however,  be  adopted 
for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  amateur,  and  In- 
tramural boxing.  Such  a  change  would  be 
particularly  feasible  in  class  periods  in  physi- 
cal education  and  recreational  programs. 

Other  less  controversial  innovations  have 
been  proposed.    One  is  creation  of  a  national 
agency,    official    or    unofllcial,    which    could 
eliminate  inconsistencies  and  loopholes  in 
various    State   boxing   conmiisslons'   safety, 
antlmonopoly,    and    antlracketeering    poli- 
cies and  their  enforcement.    UJ3.  Represent- 
ative John  Vabick  Tunnit.  Democrat,  of 
Calif ornla— son  of  the  former  champion— for 
one,  advocates  a  national  boxing  commission 
and  commissioner  for  this  purpose,  and  has 
announced    his    intention    of    cosponsoring 
legislation  to  bring  it  about. 
"The  time  for  action  is  now,"  he  says. 
Already  hopeful  safety  innovations  have 
been    announced    by    severaL   groups.    The 
World  Boxing  Association  (WBA).  for  exam- 
ple, successor  to  the  former  National  Boxing 
Association,   has   approved  a  new  26-polnt 
safety  code  for  professional  boxing  which,  if 
enforced  in  WBA  Jurisdictions,  could  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  sport's  most  flagrant  haz- 
ards.   Among  the  code's  provisions: 

Requirement  of  a  physician  at  ringside 
with  authority  to  stop  a  bout  either  during 
or  between  rounds. 

Automatic  suspension  of  any  boxer  for  60 
days  following  a  knockout,  or  any  loser  of 
six  consecutive  fights,  with  medical  clear- 
ance required  In  either  case  for  reinstate- 
ment. 

Elimination  of  the  "saved  by  the  bell"  rule 
(except  in  the  final  round,  a  fighter  not  on 
his  feet  by  a  count  of  10  is  considered  to 
have  been  knocked  out) . 

Requirement  that  boxers  be  at  least  21 
years  old  to  fight  10  rounds  or  more,  and 
that  novice  matches  and  preliminary  contests 
have  rounds  of  2  instead  of  3  minutes. 

Requirement  that  each  boxer  use  a  custom- 
made  mouthpiece. 

Use  of  four  ringropes  instead  of  three;  soft 
padding  around  every  rope. 
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stringent,  standardized  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  bandage  and  tape  with  which  a 
boxer  may  wrap  his  hands. 

Many  other  areas  of  exploration  remain. 
Among  others,  the  Al^IA's  Sports  Committee 
lias  suggested  that  careful  oonslderation  be 
given  these: 

Research  designed  to  evolve  a  headguard 
that  will  provide  optimum  protection  with- 
out impairing  the  boxer's  functions  and  ca- 
pacity for  action. 

Experimentation  with  less  padding  In  the 
gloves  so  that  the  threat  of  damage  to  the 
hands  will  Inhibit  the  power  of  blows. 

Prohibition  of  the  practice  of  wrapping 
the  bands  under  the  gloves,  again  with  the 
objective  of  cutting  down  the  force  of  blows 
delivered  to  the  opponent. 

Revision  of  point  systems  and  scoring  pro- 
cedures to  place  greater  emphasis  on  skillful 
offensive  and  defensive  maneuvering  and  less 
on  the  knockout  blow. 

Further,  the  conunittee  emphasizes,  it  is 
imperative  that  In  all  instances,  certain  fun- 
damental safeguards  be  kept  in  mind.  In  no 
case,  it  recommends,  should  boxing  ever  be 
allowed  wherever  and  whenever  "optimvmi 
protection  for  the  participants  cannot  be 
provided."  Specifically,  it  lists  these  eight 
prereqiiisites: 

1.  A  thorough  medical  examination  of  each 
contestant  prior  to  bouts  by  a  phjrsiclan  re- 
sponsible for  determination  of  the  boxer's 
fitness  to  participate. 

3.  At  least  one  physician  present  at  all 
bouts  vtrlth  absolute  authority  to  terminate 
the  contest  for  medical  reasons. 

3.  Interruption  by  the  referee  or  physician 
of  any  bout,  with  the  opponent  declared  win- 
ner, when  a  contestant  sustains  more  than 
one  knockdown  in  any  one  round  or  evidences 
inability  to  control  the  position  of  the  head. 

4.  Automatic  suspension  of  any  pcu'ticlpant 
who  sustains  a  knockout,  technical  knockout, 
or  other  severe  Injury  lex  as  long  as  medical 
consultants  feel  is  necessary. 

5.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  new  im- 
proved shock- absorbing  ring  padding  under 
the  canvas  and  on  the  poets  of  the  ring  to  aid 
in  prevention  of  injxiries  caused  by  striking 
the  head  against  unpadded  surfaces. 

6.  The  required  use  of  headgear  to  mini- 
mize lacerations  and  contusions,  and  prop- 
erly fitted  nfiouthpieces  to  protect  the  teeth 
and  supporting  tissues. 

7.  Coaching  and  training  of  a  quality  to 
assure  the  maxlmtim  protection  that  skillful 
performance  and  good  condition  can  provide. 

8.  Referees  familiar  with  and  alert  to  the 
health  hazards  Inherent  in  boxing. 

Because  of  the  natvu'e  of  boxing  as  well  as 
growth  traits  of  maturing  youths,  it  should 
be  noted  also  that  there  are  certain  hazards 
for  schoolage  boys  in  boxing.  Hence,  several 
organizations,  Including  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associa- 
tions, now  rectwnmend  participation  in  wres- 
tling instead.  But  Elxecutive  Secretary  Fagan, 
recognizing  that  many  youngsters  want  to 
box,  suggests  that  In  all  Instances  youngsters' 
being  allowed  to  box,  their  parents  see  that 
these  additional  guidelines  are  followed : 

Box  only  under  supervision  of  a  competent 
instructor  (of  which  there  presently  is  an 
alarming  shortage,  he  says)  and/or  referee 
skilled  In  teaching  proper  stance  and  other 
fundamntals  of  self-defense  and  in  recog- 
nizing basic  symptoms  of  harmful  injury; 

Box  only  with  someone  of  comparable  size, 
build,  and  boxing  ability. 

Wear  a  heeidguard  and  fitted  mouthpiece. 

If  you  lose  consciousness  in  training  or  in 
a  bout,  never  resume  boxing  vrlthout  a  doc- 
tor's approval. 

If  these  conditions  set  down  by  various  ex- 
perts are  met,  can  boxing  then  be  considered 
safe? 

"You  can  never  making  boxing  safe,"  says 
Fred  V.  Hein,  director  of  the  AMA's  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Health  and  Health  Bdu- 


catlon.  "With  even  the  best  bealtli  and 
safety  supervision  you  can  only  make  it 
safer." 


Hon.  Woodrow  W.  Dmnas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtnSIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Honorable  Woodrow  W. 
Dumas,  mayor-president  of  Baton 
Rouge,  was  awarded  the  signal  honor  of 
election  as  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties. 

I  have  worked  often  with  Mr.  Dumas 
in  the  past  on  numerous  projects  for  the 
Baton  Rouge  area  and  respect  him  as 
a  fine  and  diligent  worker  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  parish  and  city.  He  brings 
great  talent  to  his  new  ofKce,  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  best 
presidents  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. I  join  with  his  host  of  friends  in 
offering  my  sincerest  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Dumas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  out- 
lining the  career  of  Mr.  Dumas  appeared 
in  the  August  issue  of  American  County 
Government : 
DtTMAS    Becomes    National   Association    of 

Counties    Head;    Is    Matos-President    or 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 

Woodrow  W.  (Woody)  Dumas,  mayor- 
president  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  to  succeed  Edwin  G. 
Michaelian. 

Dumas'  election  came  at  the  annual  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  business  ses- 
sion. 

He  is  the  second  county  mayor  to  hold 
the  top  position  In  National  Association  of 
Counties  in  the  last  3  years.  Mayor  C. 
Beverly  Brlley,  of  Metropolitan  Nashville- 
Davidson  County,  was  president  in  1962-63, 
the  year  Dumas  was  first  named  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  board. 

As  has  been  true  in  the  past.  National 
Association  of  Counties  gains  the  benefits 
of  leadership  skills  sharpened  at  the  summit 
of  locftl  political  and  administrative  power. 

A  big  man  who  played  semipro  baseball 
and  professional  football,  Dumas  spent  11 
years  In  the  Navy  over  the  span  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  a  long  time  for  someone 
who  doesn't  plan  to  "go  for  30"  and  make 
the  service  a  career. 

He  first  entered  public  life  by  the  elective 
route  in  1952  when  he  was  successful  in  his 
bid  for  a  seat  on  the  city-parish  council. 
During  the  next  dozen  years,  "Woody"  Dumas 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  East 
Baton  Rouge-Baton  Rouge  consolidation.  It 
became  one  of  the  classic  reorganizations  of 
local  goverrvment,  widely  studied  and  widely 
envied  as  a  model  for  such  accomplishments. 

From  almost  the  beginning  of  his  political 
career  at  the  county  level,  Dumas  has  been 
active  in  the  two  associations  which  repre- 
sent the  counties.  In  his  State  he  was  such 
a  moving  force  and  leader  that  it  was  Inevita- 
ble he  should  soon  be  president  of  the  Pc^ce 
Jury  Association  in  Lotiisiana.  Police  juror 
is  the  official  term  for  the  elected  member  of 
the  parish  (coimty)  governing  body. 

POUnCAL   STATXSKAN 

In  1963  he  was  named  Outstanding  Police 
Juror  of  Louisiana. 


His  rise  in  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  was  also  meteoric.  Named  as  a  di- 
rector in  1962,  he  had  risen  by  1964  to  first 
vice  president. 

Coming  from  an  area  of  the  Nation  sorely 
troubled  by  the  delayed  onrush  of  events 
set  in  motion  a  century  ago,  Mayor-President 
Dumas  has  shown  a  moderation,  political  and 
statesmanlike  leadership  which  has  produced 
a  steady,  continual  record  of  progress  and 
human  understanding. 

His  upbringing  prepared  him  well  for  the 
sympathetic,  understanding  role  he  has 
played  in  governing  his  community. 

He  was  bom  into  a  famUy  with  nine  chil- 
dren, grew  up  and  went  to  school  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish.  It  was  both  a  seat  of 
government,  as  capital  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  a  seat  of  learning,  as  the  site  of 
the  huge,  highly  regarded  Louisiana  State 
University  (LSU).  Perhaps  the  central  fact 
of  its  existence  is  the  Mississippi  River  which 
flows  along  the  parish's  western  border,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  Dumas  should  since 
1955  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Flood  Control  Association. 

Typical  of  the  extent  to  which  the  parish 
serves  its  diverse  elements  is  the  present  pro- 
gram to  provide  countywlde  sewage  collec- 
tion and  treatment. 

Another  Is  In  the  area  of  recreation,  and 
Dumas  showed  deep  emotional  as  well  as 
actual  and  political  Involvement  as  he  helped 
buUd.  by  voluntary  labc»-  and  contribution  of 
materials,  a  public  nine-hole  golf  course. 

In  addition  to  his  p>olitical  activities, 
Dumas,  like  most  successful  leaders,  has  had 
a  wide  range  of  other  civic  responsibilities  as 
well .     Among  them : 

He  has  just  been  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Greater  Baton  Rouge  Port  Authority,  an 
organization  which  developed  a  (SO  million 
port  facility  without  the  use  of  public  funds. 

Dumas  is  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Dem- 
ocratic State  Central  Committee.  He  also 
holds  the  following  positions: 

Is  a  former  president  of  the  Baker,  Louisi- 
ana. Lions  Club  and  the  Baker  Athletic  As- 
sociation, and  in  1953  was  honored  as  Baker's 
Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Received  the  Loulslan  Recreation  and 
Park  Association  award  In  1963  for  outstand- 
ing volunteer  work  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

Served  as  chairman  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee for  erection  of  the  Lane  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Zachary.  La. 

Served  as  chairman  of  construction  com- 
mittees for  the  Baker  high  school  stadium 
and  for  Greenwood  Golf  Course  near  Baker. 

Is  a  member  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Kids 
Baseball  Clinic.  American  Legion.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
United  Commercial  Travelers,  and  for  21 
years  a  member  of  the  Independent  Workers 
Union  of  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Baton 
Rouge. 


Congressman  Griffin  Provides  Enlifhtened 
Leadership  in  14(b)  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4. 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, Congressman  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
has  provided  Republicans  and  the  Na- 
tion with  outstanding,  enlightened 
leadership  in  the  debate  over  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  oj  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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One  o|f  the  leading  newspapers  In  my 
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widespread  notice.  I  insert  it  at 
in  the  Rbcoiu)  : 


19  States  have  such  a  law. 

may  seem  moot  to  Michigan 
and  union  members  because  this 
never  been  really  close  to  enact- 
law. 
iropoeal  during  the  current  debate 
'  made  by  Representative  Rob- 

,  Republican,  of  Traverse  City. 
He  has  urged  that  a  few  pro- 
responsibility  be  appended  to  the 
with  the  proposed  new  freedom, 
tough  rule  limiting  amendments 
Oedtin  nevertheless  poses  more 
a  lonesome  Republican  voice  in  a 
Qocrats — his  suggestions  carry  the 
merit  and  of  a  leader  who  helped 
most  recent  major  revision  of  the 
—  Act. 

Oedttn  would  write  into  the 
g    labor    unions    prohibitions 
t  Iscrlmlnation.    political    spending, 
"a  iment  of  a  member  for  exercising 
]  Ight.    A  fourth  "conscientious  ob- 
prf>vlslon  woxild  excuse  from  union 
any  person  whose  religious  con- 
ent  him  from  Joining, 
major  union  leadership  has  been 
ont  of  the  clvU  rights  movement, 
still   many  sectors   of   organized 
have   yet   to   effectively   deny 
racial    discrimination — not    all 
are  confined  to  the  South. 
labor  qwkesmen  may  resent 
as  a  punishing  move,  there  is 
mere  retcdlation  or  philosophical 
ind   the    iM^posal.    Clearly,   the 
ither  minority  group  worker  will 
the    opportunity    for    economic 
'"I  imion  membership — so  often 
first  step  to  a  Job — is  as  avail - 
as  to  his  white  brethren. 
GanTiN  can  make  his  proposal 
use  of  union  dues  for  political 
the  same   force  as   his  anti- 
proposal    is    another    ques- 
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strlctkmB  on  political  contributions  from 
corporation  executives,  to  make  sure  that 
members  at  a  oorporation  staff  are  not 
badgered  Into  "antelng  up"  for  the  board's 
favorite  candidate.  Here,  of  couirse,  we  have 
a  situation  similar  to  the  union  member  who 
contributes  to  the  political  cause  not  of  his 
own  determination. 

Unions  are  big  and  getting  bigger.  As  any 
organization  grows,  so  does  the  impulse  to 
ignore  individual  rights  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency,  \inlty  and  strength. 

The  size  and  complex,  ty  of  the  union 
movement  and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  pervades  our  national  econc«ny  warrant 
Government  regulation  as  much  as  other 
phases  of  the  economy. 

Eradication  of  section  14(b)  to  follow  Rep- 
resentative Griffin's  reasoning,  should  not 
be  undertaken  without  some  specific  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights.  His  proposals 
merit  careful  consideration  by  Congressmen 
who  oppose  right- to- work  laws  as  well  as  by 
those  who  favw  them. 


Peripectire,  Patience,  and  Sacrifice 
Needed  To  Achieve  World  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  president  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  on  July  20.  1965, 
delivered  a  noteworthy  speech  at  the 
summer  public  lecture  series  at  the 
Hawaii  institution. 

Selecting  the  timely  and  thought- 
provoking  subject  "The  Problem  of 
World  Order,"  and  stating  that  he  was 
addressing  himself  to  the  subject  as  a 
citizen.  President  Hamilton  discussed 
three  major  ways  in  which  man  has 
tried  or  thought  about  bringing  into 
being  an  orderly  world:  Hegemony,  the 
balance  of  power,  and  world  organiza- 
tion. 

He  cited  historical  examples  of  hege- 
mony and  the  balance  of  power  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  weaknesses 
which  underlie  these  two  possibilities  for 
world  order. 

Calling  for  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. President  Hamilton  said  that  it 
Is  folly  to  do  ought  but  strengthen  the 
only  international  organization  at  hand. 
This  strengthening  will  need  to  be  done 
with  both  thought  and  care.  If  we  are 
to  look  forward  to  a  world  that  is  gov- 
erned by  law  and  not  violence,  then  it 
is  likely  that  a  century  or  more  of  per- 
spective, patience,  and  sacrifice  are 
called  for. 

I  commend  Dr.  Hamilton's  speech, 
for  thoughtful  reading  for  everyone,  and 
include  it  herewith  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  : 

The  Problem  op  World  Order' 
(By  Thomas  Hale  Hamilton,  president. 

University  of  Hawaii ) 
Seldom    has   there   been,  I   think   a   less 
propitious  time  for  a  man  to  talk  about  world 


'  1966  summer  public  lectures  series  Uni- 
versity of  HawaU.  July  20,   1935. 


order,  imless  it  be  in  a  period  when  a  de- 
clared war  Is  being  fought.  And  even  then 
I  think  a  speaker  might  have  a  somewhat 
easier  time  of  It.  for  somehow  one  can  in 
time  of  war  commit  hemself  totally  to  the 
effort  in  the  hope  that  this  may  be  the  lasf 
that  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  will 
become  evident  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  they  must  so  arrange  their  affairs  that 
this  cannot  happen  again. 

Now,  20  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  World  War  II.  most  of  us  find  our- 
serves  confused  and  troubled  as  citizens  of  a 
Nation  lacking  that  sense  of  commitment 
Because  our  objectives  are  not  as  clear 
we  view  with  some  dismay  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress toward  an  orderly  world  which  has  char- 
acterized these  past  20  years. 

In  Vietnam  there  is  with  all  of  us  the 
gnawing  doubt  as  to  whether  we  should  have 
gone  there  in  the  first  place.  And  now  com- 
mitted, we  cannot  help  but  wonder  where 
the  policy  of  escalation  will  lead  us.  Korea 
remains  divided  as  does  Germany.  Through- 
out Latin  America  unrest  stirs.  We  have 
intervened  with  armed  force,  whether  Judi- 
ciously or  not.  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
And  the  Castro  regime  continues  in  Cuba. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  from  time  to  time  shows 
desires  to  find  ways  of  International  accom- 
modation. Red  China  does  not.  Rational  and 
peaceful  methods  of  solving  the  disputes  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  Malaysia  seem  not  avail- 
able, and  the  continent  of  Africa  is  dotted 
with  tinder  boxes.  The  Moslem  world  seems 
no  nearer  to  solving  the  problems  relating 
to  Israel  than  ever  was  the  case.  The  situa- 
tion in  Tunisia  is  unstable.  The  United  Na- 
tions, granting  a  nximber  of  successes,  finds 
itself  limited  both  by  Its  charter  and  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  member  nations, 
the  latter  being  basically  the  cause  of  the 
former.  And  throughout  this  period  there 
has  been  a  disappointing  faUure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  International  law  related  to 
our  current  dilemma. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  this  basically  is  a 
result  of  the  confilct  between  the  Ideology  of 
the  West  and  that  of  the  two  Communist 
blocs.  To  be  stu^,  this  Is  a  considerable 
factor.  But  to  rest  one's  case  there  is  to  en- 
gage in  oversimphflcation.  Certainly,  one 
cannot  Ignore  the  factor  of  nationalism,  par- 
ticularly in  the  emerging  nations.  And  there 
are  even  those  in  the  western  world  who 
seem  to  be  giving  emphasis  to  its  resurgence. 
One  cannot  forget  that  those  peoples  of  the 
world  who  for  centuries  have  had  not,  now 
Intend  to  have.  They  will  no  longer  be  satis- 
fled  and  accept  arguments  which  requir»  the 
patience  of  historical  perspective. 

It  Is  a  particularly  difficult  time  for  men 
of  my  generation  who  can  recall  their  grow- 
ing disenchantment  between  World  Wars  I 
and  n  as  we  witnessed  the  rejection  of  the 
League  of  Nations  by  the  United  States  and 
the  failure  of  the  world  power  structure  to 
halt  aggression,  whether  it  be  in  Ethiopia, 
Manchuria  or  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  not 
easy  for  us  after  World  War  U  to  rekindle  our 
optimism  that  the  future  might  bring  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  world.  But  we  took 
heart  at  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations 
in  San  Francisco  and  kept  hoping  that  per- 
haps at  last  man  had  come  to  his  senses. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  desolate  situa- 
tion I  have  described.  Over  these  gristly 
facts  it  does  no  good  to  gloss. 

Tet  even  this.  I  tlilnk.  would  be  possible 
to  assimUate  if  we  were  stu-e  there  existed 
an  objective  which  had  greater  meaning  for 
mankind  than  simply  the  military  contain- 
ment of  opposing  forces.  It  is  not  the  fact 
that  we  and  others  must  use  military  force 
at  the  present  which  so  distresses  u.s.  but 
rather  we  are  not  sure  that  all  of  this  is 
aimed  at  something  worth  the  sacrifice.  And 
discussion  of  long-range  objectives  seems  al- 
most to  have  disappeared.  We  talk  of  ridding 
South  Vietnam  of  the  Vletcong,  but  we  fail 
to  relate  this  to  any  long-range  objective 
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that  has  real  significance  and  can  excite  botb 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  msou 

We  are  asked  to  have  perspective.  And 
trom  this  perspective  Is  to  emerge  tbe  naces- 
gary  patience  and  wUllngnees  to  make  sacri- 
fices. Perspective  and  patience  have  never 
been  overly  characteristic  ot  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  but  those  same  citizens 
have  many  times  Indicated  their  wllUngness 
to  make  sacrifices,  and  I  am  sure  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  finally  the  question  will 
arise:  What  are  we  trying  to  achieve? 

I  would  contend  that  one  of  the  things 
now  absent  and  very  much  needed  is  a  citi- 
zen's dialog  which  would  direct  itself  not 
to  whether  what  we  have  done  In  Vietnam 
is  right  or  wrong,  brash  or  prudent,  not 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  inter- 
vened in  the  Dominican  RepAilic.  not  wheth- 
er Bed  China  should  be  seated  in  the  United 
Kstions.  but  rather  to  the  posslbUltles  for 
establishing  some  kind  of  world  order  and  a 
discussion  of  the  necessary  conditions  for 
peace.  Only  when  progress  is  made  In  the 
resolution  of  this  problem  can  we  hope  to 
make  Judgments  about  the  wisdom  of  par- 
ticular actions.  And  so  I  should  Uke  to  make 
It  completely  clear  that  I  address  myself  to 
this  problem  only  as  a  citizen.  As  wlU  be- 
come abundantly  clear  as  I  continue,  I  am 
possessed  of  no  expertise  in  international 
relations  or  power  politics.  But  I  am  a  citi- 
zen, and  Just  as  war  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  generals,  so  ts  peace  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  experts. 

However,  lest  I  be  considered  even  more 
naive  than  the  facts  warrant,  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  I  realize  that  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  of  nations  Utopias  cannot  be  pro- 
posed and  then  progress  made  step  by  step  in 
a  direct  line  without  ever  altering  one's 
course.  There  will  always  be  backing  and 
sliding,  retreating  and  a  little  advancing. 
But  one  cannot  even  teU  for  sure  whether  we 
did  retreat  or  advance  tmless  he  knows  the 
nature  of  his  eventual  destination. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  assumption  which 
if  it  be  true  would  make  the  particular  dia- 
log of  which  I  speak  futile.  Perhaps  when 
men  say  they  want  peace  and  an  orderly 
world,  they  are  not  in  fact  teUlng  the  truth. 
To  resort  to  now  probably  outdated  Freudian 
terms,  their  protestations  In  the  name  of 
peace  may  be  nothing  but  the  rationaliza- 
tions of  the  super  ego  while  the  Id  remains 
aggressive  and  pugnacious.  If  this  be  true, 
that  man  Is  by  nature  warlike,  then  ouir 
problem  is  complicated  Indeed.  In  such  an 
event  our  efforts  to  organize  the  world  for 
peace  should  start  not  with  studies  of  social 
order  and  power  and  governmental  machin- 
ery, but  rather  with  an  analysis  of  man's 
\mconscious  tendencies  and  the  ways  In 
which  perhaps  these  can  be  directed  into 
channels  which  at  least  are  not  as  socially 
destructive  as  is  war.  This  possibility  needs 
analysis,  but  I  shall  have  to  lay  it  aside, 
pleading  lack  of  competence. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  things  that  our 
projected  dialog  needs  to  concern  itself 
with  is  to  look  at  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  achieve  world  order,  either 
actual  or  projected.  If  one  not  let  his  anal- 
ysis he  confused  by  dealing  with  the  details 
and  techniques  and  confine  himself  only  to 
overall  positions,,  plans  or  theories,  there  are 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  only  three  major 
ways  in  which  man  has  either  tried  or 
thought  about  bringing  into  being  an  orderly 
world.  These  are  hegemony,  the  balance  of 
power,  and  world  organization. 

Of  aU  of  these  concepts  the  easiest  to 
understand  Is  that  of  hegemony,  for  super- 
flclaUy  put,  it  means  nothing  but  the  domi- 
nation (rf  the  world  by  a  single  state.  In  the 
light  of  this  conc^t  we  miist  acknowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  alms  at  a  kind 
of  world  order.  Similarly  one  can  say  of 
Hitler  that  he  was  (en-  said  he  was)  search- 
ing for  peace,  a  peace  which  would  exist  be* 


causa  National  SociaUst  Germany  ruled  the 
world. 

In  history  m  find  for  short  pmlods  ex- 
amples of  the  hegemony  at  a  single  natl<ni, 
so  powerf\il  that  no  otiaae  nation  dare  chal- 
lenge It.  During  the  peak  of  RoDian  power 
we  had  such .  a  situation.  So  mighty  was 
Rome  at  the  height  of  her  power  that  other 
nations  were  weak  In  comparison  and  did 
not  dare  contest  the  law  which  emanated 
from  Rome.  Some  historians  have  desig- 
nated this  period  as  Pax  Romana — a  peace 
Imposed  by  Rome. 

One  well-known  Journalist  with  whom  I 
discussed  Pax  Romana  pointed  out  to  me 
that,  in  conmion  with  others.  I  was  prone  to 
emphasize  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  ignore  Its  successes;  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  It  fell  and  faU  to  observe  that  for 
several  centuries  it  managed  to  maintain  a 
relatively  orderly  world.  The  point  Is  well 
taken.  Yet.  in  spite  of  this,  I  cannot  see 
here  a  viable  model  for  even  a  relatively 
short-range  solution  In  the  20th  century. 
An  even  more  recent  example  of  hegemony 
Is  evident  in  the  19th  century  which  viras 
relatively  (I  stress  relatively)  peaceful.  For 
this  condition,  the  citizens  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury largely  had  to  thank  the  Brlttsh  navy, 
for  It  was  the  worldwide  power  of  this  fight- 
ing force  which  Implemented  Britain's 
strength  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  gave 
to  Britain  a  domination  which  less  powerful 
nations  could  not  chaUenge.  And  this 
period  has  been  called,  appropriately  enough. 
Pax  Brlttanlca. 

The  difficulty  with  supporting  the  idea  of 
world  order  through  hegemony  are  several 
in  number.  First,  one  always  has  to  con- 
sider the  posslbUity  that  this  nation  wUl 
not  be  the  one  which  dominates  but  rather 
one  which  is  dominated.  And  few  nations 
would  subscribe  to  a  solution  which  called 
for  an  abandonment  of  their  value  system. 
And  here  we  may  find  a  clue  to  the  problem — 
world  order  Is  not  to  be  attained  at  any 
price — any  solution  to  be  acceptable  must 
leave  to  the  various  societies  In  the  world 
a  right  to  the  fundamental  values  which 
they  cherish.  This  hegemony,  pushed  to  its 
limits,  does  not  do. 

On  another  level  there  Is  a  difBctilty  with 
this  solution.  Inevitably  such  a  system 
seems  to  eventually  weaken  the  nation  which 
dominates.  To  rule  the  world  a  state  mtist 
devote  a  great  pcut  of  its  productive  energy 
to  providing  the  Instnunentallties  of  so 
ruling.  The  nUlitary  must  at  all  times  be 
kept  at  a  peak  of  strength.  Much  of  the 
nation's  finest  talent  must  be  devoted  to 
staffing  the  organization  which  polices  the 
world.  In  the  process  of  doing  this  the 
nation's  internal  economy  weakens  to  the 
point  where  eventually  the  government  is 
liable  to  fall  prey  to  other  states  or  to  a 
revolution  from  within. 

The  concept  of  the  balance  of  power  tech- 
nique for  achieving  woridv  order  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  grasp  when  compared  to 
that  of  hegemony.  Simply  put,  a  balance  of 
power  is  achieved  when  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  alliances  of  nations,  each 
alliance  being  relatively  equal  in  power  to  the 
others.  The  theory  which  underlies  this 
solution  is  that  a  recognition  by  all  nations 
that  no  alliance  Is  strongest  will  prevent  any 
of  the  alliances  from  attacking. 

This  way  to  world  order  is  almost  as  old 
as  written  history.  The  Greeks  tried  to  see 
that  such  a  balance  was  maintained  on  the 
Pel(^>onnesian  Peninsula,  and  the  Athenians 
in  particular  tried  to  provide  themselves  with 
aUles  to  counterbalance  the  military  might 
of  Sparta.  Much  of  Etiropean  diplomacy 
through  the  centuries  has  been  devoted  to 
»iri«tntjiin<ng  th«  balance  of  power.  Great 
Britain  from  her  relatively  insulated  posi- 
tion made  a  policy  of  throwing  her  support 
to  the  continental  alliance  which  at  the 
moment  seemed  weakest,  thereby  equalizing 


the  power  between  the  two.  Just  before 
World  War  I  this  game  was  being  played  be- 
tween the  Triide  Bntente  and  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

Perhaps  the  best  crlterloii  to  apply  to  this 
merthod  is  the  pragmatic  one.  Has  it  worked, 
and  the  answer  ts  noi  Peace  and  order  have 
sometimes  been  maintained  for  fairly  long 
periods  by  this  technique,  but  eventually 
war  comes.  There  are  a  nimaber  of  reasons 
for  this.  First,  the  matter  of  power  Is  an 
extremely  complicated  one,  and  it  is  possible 
to  make  an  error  in  Judgment.  Thiis  with 
the  best  of  intentions  diplomats  may  under- 
estimate the  power  of  an  aUlance,  give  it  ad- 
ditional strengrth  only  to  find  that  it  has 
grown  to  a  point  vrhere  the  chance  of  win- 
ning desired  Icuids.  raw  materials,  trade,  or 
ideological  adherents  seems  good  enough  to 
risk  a  show  of  strength.  Second,  there  is  a 
great  poesiblUty  that  one  of  the  ajllaiioee  wUI 
underestimate  the  strength  of  the  oUier.  In 
Germany  this  seems  to  be  almost  a  national 
tradition.  Twice  In  the  20tli  centisy  the 
Germans  have  overestimated  the  might  of 
the  alliances  wrhlch  they  headed  and  mini- 
mized the  forces  whl<^  existed  to  oppose 
them.  The  fact  that  sometimes  these  al- 
liances have  been  secret  further  compUcates 
the  making  of  Judgments. 

Through  the  ages  naen  have  looked  at 
theee  two  {XMsibUities  for  world  order  and 
have  found  them  wanting.  Wiiat  was 
needed,  they  said,  was  some  power  which 
was  superior  to  any  of  the  nations  which 
made  it  up  and  which  was  baaed  oa.  law. 
This  is  not.  as  many  think,  a  recent  idea.  ' 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  detailing  aU  of 
the  prc^xieals  which  the  Uterature  of  war 
and  peace  provide  on  this  head.  Certainly 
they  date  at  least  from  1313  when  the  poet 
Dante,  troubled  by  the  constant  strife  among 
the  Italian  city-states  and  the  German  Em- 
perors, In  his  De  Monarchla  suggested  the 
unification  of  all  Western  Christendom  un- 
der one  strong  and  God-fearing  ruler.  Even 
a  partial  listing  of  the  authors  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  proposition 
would  Include  Du  Bols,  Cruc6.  Grotlus,  the 
Duke  of  Stilly.  Charles  de  St.  Pierre,  WUllam 
Penn,  Leibnitz.  Bentham.  Kant.  David  Low 
Dodge,  and  William  Ladd. 

Recognizing  the  danger  ot  generalisation, 
one  can  say  that.  In  the  main,  three  assump- 
tions imderUe  aU  at  these  proposals.  They 
are: 

1.  The  world  cannot  be  orderly  and  peace- 
fta  as  long  as  each  nation  Is  the  final  Judge 
of  its  own  acts  Jtist  as  no  nation  oould  be 
peaceful  were  each  citizen  allowed  to  serve 
as  his  own  Judge. 

2.  Therefore,  there  must  be  an  Interna-, 
tional  organization  representing  all  the  na- 
tions which  has,  at  least  In  some  particu- 
lars, greater  strength  than  any  one  of  them. 

3.  Such  an  International  community  must 
be  based  on  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  idea  Is,  for  ra- 
tional men,  most  appealing,  but  there  are 
great  practical  difficulties  involved.  Govern - 
raents  exist  where  there  is  a  community  to 
support  them.  And  in  this  context  a  com- 
munity can  be  defined  as  a  society  which 
holds  certain  values  In  common.  Thus,  at 
the  present  moment,  there  Is  no  conununity 
of  the  world.  Rather,  the  world  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  communities  each  holding 
to  a  separate  set  of  values.  Whether  It  Is 
possible  to  build  any  kind  of  an  effective 
world  organization  In  the  near  future  Is  in- 
deed debatable,  far  the  idea,  appealing  as  it 
Is  on  one  score — that  of  providing  world  order 
and  peace — ^runs  counter  to  one  of  the  pow- 
erful concepts  of  our  time — MiKt  of  nation- 
alism. Any  international  Mganization  to  be 
successfvQ  mtist  have  power,  and  that  power 
would  have  to  be  taken  from  naticms  now 
in  existence.  This  would  not  be  given  at 
present. 
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foreign  policy,  at  times,  seems  to 
world  order  by  way  of  all  three 
1  laths  simultaneously.    We  support, 
legree.  the  United  Nations,  which 
.  the  only  International  organlza- 
4a ve.    On  the  other  hand,  our  ac- 
Westem  Europe  hardly  can  be  seen 
but    an    attempt    to    balance 
certainly  we  are  accused.  I  think 
unjustly,  of  trying  to  dominate 
Our   failure  to  follow   one  line 
or   at    leixat    to   clarify   why   we 
given  policy  at   the   moment  l^ts 
»U8e  of  much  of  the  world's  col- 
our International   policy. 
kltuatlon.  given  present  condltlory. 
-  Inevitable.     It  can  be  made  ^1- 
if  we  distinguish  between  short- 
;  ong-nin  objectives,     in  the  short 
»  faced  with  a  world  where  na^.. 
has  not  loosened  Its  hold  on  Uie 
where  It  Is  an  Increasing  force  In 
md  In  Africa.     When   this  fact  Is 
recognition  of  the  existence  of 
Union  and  Red  China  with  their 
In  oonlllct  with  those  of  the 
when  one  takes  cognizance  of  the 
■  the  emerging  naUons.  then  prob- 
atlonal    eclecticism    and    oppor- 
only  to  be  expected.    This  can  be 
m  long  as  we  are  aware   that  in 
only  a  world  community  gov- 
and  Into  which  the  nations  of 
>an  fit — only  such  an  organization 
us  world  order  on  anything  like 
scale. 

»n  say  what  might  motivate  the 

the  world  In  this  direction.     One 

that   raUonallty    would   suc- 

aoth  century  has  made  many  of 

putting  all  our  eggs  In  the  rational 

Thaps    the   somewhat   distasteful 

position  of  harmony  through  fear 

And    It    certainly    is    possible 
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mllleo  which  I  have  described 
that  It  Is  reasonably  accurate. 
Interested  but  nonexpert  citizen 
he  can  use  his  efforts  to  see  that 
moment  the  public  dialog  ex- 
the  Immediate  question.     He 
and  again— ' "no  what  end?" 
I  nd  at  this  moment  in  history  this 
naive,  he  can  give  support 
Nati<ms.     This  sounds  naive 
because  we  are  aware 
Nations  is  not  a  truly  effec- 
tor dealing  with  the  major 
hlch  confront  the   world   com. 
it  has  made  errors,  and  that, 
had  some  successes,  It  also  has 
But  IX  one  comes  to  the  con- 
some  kind  of  International  or- 
M  necessary  for  world  order,  then 
»  do  ought  but  strengthen  the 
'■  organization  at'hand. 

_  will  need  to  be  done 
thought  and  care.    For  example, 
on.  at  this  moment  to  throw  the 
Ion  to  the  United  Nations  for 
be  folly.    It  would  not  provide 
and  It  might  well  tear  the  orga- 
^der.     But  there  wUl  be  pro- 
future  for  the  Implementation 
'e  shall  be  tempted  to  proceed 
»nd  which  oould  be  better  effec- 
1  his  world  organization. 

that  a  century  or  more  of  per- 

and  sacriflce  Is  called  for. 

project  that  kind  ot  a  vision 
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Dedication  of  the  Hiker  MoBueBt:  Sp«B- 
ish-AmcricBB  War  Veteruii  Hospital 

I  SPEECH 

o» 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  pres- 
ent and  participate  In  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  Hiker  monument,  com- 
memorating the  sei-vice  of  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans,  on  Saturday, 
July  24. 

The  monument  Is  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Memorial  Drive,  leading  into 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Although  the 
weather  was  uncomfortable,  with  high 
humidity  and  Intense  heat,  a  remark- 
ably large  crowd  of  Spanish -American 
War  veterans,  their  relatives,  and  friends 
gathered  at  the  spot  for  the  ceremonies. 

The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a  con- 
cert by  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  and  presen- 
tation of  the  colors  by  a  military  Joint 
color  guard.  The  invocation  and  bene- 
diction were  by  Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Com- 
mett.  U.S.  Army  Chaplain. 

Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver  read  a  message  from  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  there  were  introduc- 
tions of  guests  by  James  H.  McElroy, 
adjutant  general  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  and  Sam  Black,  comman- 
der In  chief  of  that  organization. 

The  major  addresses  of  the  day  were 
delivered  by  three  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  In  the  order  In  which  they 
spoke,  they  were  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
BORoucH.  the  Honorable  W.  J.  Bryan 
DoRN.  and  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  the  President's  message  of  greet- 
ing, and  the  remarks  of  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH  and  Representatives  Dorn  and 
O'Hara. 

Thi  Presidxnt's  Hikes  Monument  Dedica- 
tion llESSAOc  or  Grsetino 
I  am  most  pleased  to  have  these  words  be- 
come part  of  your  dedication  today  of  the 
Hiker  statue  on  Memorial  Avenue.  I  know 
that  this  Is  a  proud  moment  because  the 
legendary  hiker  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  wUl  always  exemplify  the  Indomitable 
spirit  and  the  great  deeds  of  men.  who  67 
years  ago  demonstrated  to  the  wtwld  that  we 
had  the  power  and  determination  to  protect 
o\ir  InteresU  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Your  feUow-Amerlcans  never  will  forget 
you.  everyone  of  you  a  volunteer. 

These  nearly  seven  decades  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury have  proved  that  the  war  victories  of 
the  yo\mg  volunteers  of  1898  were  only  a 
beginning  to  tremendous  peacetime  achieve- 
ments that  have  helped  to  advance  our  Na- 
tion to  the  forefront  of  the  entire  free  world. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  any  seg- 
ment of  our  expanding  national  economy 
that  has  not  been  enriched  by  the  peacetime 
contributtoDs  ot  Spanish-American  Wktf  vet- 
erans— business,  industry.  Government,  edu- 
cation, religion,  national  and  community  af- 
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fair*— all  have  felt  your  contributions  as  you 
have  grown  toward  the  wisdom  and  tlie  ma. 
turtty  o(f  senior  citizenship. 

Thus,  on  this  day  of  dedloaUon.  it  Is  heart- 
warming  to  note  that  yours  has  been  a  spe 
clally  forged  strength  of  steady  responslblJitv 
to  America's  greatness,  and  the  support  of 
freedom  In  this  divided  world.  We  need  vour 
conUnulng  faith  in  the  Ideals  of  America. 

Rfmarks  by  Senator  Ralph  Yarboroi ch  ^t 
THE  Dedication  Ceremonies  of  thk  Hikeh 
Monument,  July  24,  1966 

The  Spanish-American  War  was  our  first 
completely  overseas  war.  Unlike  all  our  for- 
mer wars,  no  part  of  it  was  fought  on  u  S 
sou  or  the  soU  of  any  adjoining  nation  All 
men  and  suppUes  had  to  be  trajusported 
overseas  by  water,  for  combat  on  forelpn  solj 
It  was  the  last  man  and  mule-power  war 
There  were  no  trucks,  tanks,  automobiles  or 
airplanes.  There  were  no  Infantry  tnuLsj^rt 
vehicles  on  land  whatsoever,  only  ambu- 
lances for  the  wounded. 

Men  still  walked  to  war  as  they  did  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharoahs,  Alexander  the  Great 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Napoleon.  Not  even  the 
cavalry  could  maneuver  in  the  Cuban  and 
PhUlpplne  terrain. 

There  were  no  walkie-talkies.  Man  fought 
on  his  own.  There  were  no  sulfa  drugs  or 
penclUln;  no  immunization  against  typhoid 
and  yellow  fever.  Men  fought  on  foot,  and 
died  from  Infection  and  disease. 

The  war  brought  recogniUon  that  America 
was  both  a  world  power  and  a  naval  power 
It  brought  us  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
resulted  In  the  annexation  of  the  50th  State 
Hawaii.  It  gave  us  a  special  status  In  the 
Philippines.  It  carried  the  flag  from  the 
shores  of  North  America  to  the  beaclics  of 
Asia,  where  It  stUl  remains. 

The  Spanish-American  War  was  our  notice 
to  the  world  that  no  hostile  non-American 
foreign  power  would  be  able  to  find  lodgment 
In  the  Carrlbean.  We  reemployed  that  posi- 
tion In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  and 
restated  it  in  1965. 

The  Spanish-American  War  changed  Amer- 
ican horizons  from  America  to  the  wide 
world.  You  few  thousands '  did  that  alone 
In  the  Jungle,  In  heat.  In  sickness,  in  hard- 
ships. You  did  it  by  your  stout  hearts  and 
brave  souls  and  we  honor  you  for  it  still. 
You  living  survivors  are  here  today  to  see  the 
great  Influenoe  on  history  of  the  deeds  you 
wrought.  The  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  are  greater  than 
any  monuments  of  marble.  Not  even  the 
gold-covered  ivory  statue  of  the  Pallas 
Athene  In  the  Parthenon  of  ancient  Athens 
can  equal  your  glory.  Your  deeds  cause  Old 
Glory  to  wave  over  more  than  half  the  globe. 
The  Pacific  command  In  Hawaii  has  imder 
Its  JurlsdlcUon  alone  82  million  square  miles 
of  land  and  water,  over  42  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

You  few  thousand  hiker's  carried  the  flag 
so  far  that  it  has  taken  the  entire  Nation  .ind 
over  194  million  people  to  hold  it  there  today. 
It  has  been  carried  no  farther. 

Remarks  by  Repbksintative  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn,  at  the  Dedication 
Cerbmoniss  or  the  Hikes  Monument, 
July  24,  1966 

National  Commander  Black,  Congressman 
O'Hara.  Senator  Yaxborough,  Congressman 
Zahlocki,  past  national  commanders,  dls- 
tingtilshed  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
Is  a  great  honor  to  participate  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  monument  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans.  It  U  fitting  and 
Vtonptx  that  your  monument  stand  on  Me- 
morial Avenue  between  ttie  Nation's  Capital 
and  Its  honored  dead  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 
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I  conunend  you  for  gattiertng  here  In  the 
Katlon's  Capital  to  pay  homage  to  your 
Ogce&BeO.  comrades  and  honor  our  gallant 
countrjrmen  who  wrote  another  chapter  In 
jmierlcan  history — a  great  chapter  in  the 
jlery  crucible  of  combat. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  my  feUow 
members  on  the  Veterans  Aflalrs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  espe- 
cially a  warm,  personal  greeting  from  ChxUr- 
Bian  Olin  Teacue.  Congrdlsman  Teacxte  Is 
one  of  the  truly  great  Congressmen  of  all 
tune,  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  this  Natlc«i 
and  devoted  to  all  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  and  thank  Colonel  Leonard 
and  the  ladles  of  the  auxiliary  for  arranging 
this  splendid  program  and  for  your  partici- 
pation in  making  It  a  memorable  success. 

The  Spanish-American  War,  as  Senator 
Tarborouch  has  so  ably  and  eloquently  por- 
trayed, was  the  launching  of  this  Nation 
as  a  great  world  power.  Prior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  the  United  States  exerted 
little  influence  In  Europe  and  virtually  none 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific.  With  victory 
over  Spain  and  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Cuba.  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States  emerged  as  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  In  Europe,  In  the  Pacific,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  Navy  ranked  fifth  or  sixth  in  the  world 
when  war  was  declared  with  Spain.  A  lew 
short  years  Isrter,  our  Navy  was  second  In 
the  world.  Today  the  United  States  Is  the 
unchallenged  master  of  the  seven  seas  of 
the  world.  We  are  patrolling  those  seas  lor 
peace,  for  security,  for  commerce,  and  for 
travel.  You  launched  the  United  States  on 
that  course  and  today  we  are  the  hope  of 
freedom;  we  are  the  arsenal  of  Democracy 
and  the  heart  and  core  of  the  free  world. 
You  created  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  and  had 
it  not  been  for  that  beginning  you  launched. 
I  shudder  to  think  of  where  freedom  and 
individual  liberty  would  be  In  the  world 
today. 

Our  country  Is.  without  question,  the  hope 
of  those  who  believe  In  liberty  and  Justice, 
throughout  the  entire  world.  The  United 
States  Is  the  umbrella  of  the  free  world. 

I  cannot  think  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  without  thinking  of  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Leonard  Wood,  the  MacArthurs,  William  Jen- 
Ings  Bryan. -and  other  great  national  lead- 
ers who  captivated  the  Imagination  of  the 
American  people.  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his 
Rough  Riders  became  a  bjrword.  Roosevelt, 
later  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
recognized  as  the  President  of  a  new  dynamic 
Nation — powerful  and  influential  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  And  among  these  great 
leaders  who  served  In  the  Spanish -American 
War  Is  our  own  distinguished  dean,  in  years, 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Barratt 
O'Hara,  of  the  great  State  of  lUlnols.  a  man 
whom  we  revere,  love,  and  honor.  I  am  so 
glad  that  Congressman  O'Hara  could  be  here 
today  as  the  only  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
eran presently  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Governor  O'Hara,  I  am  pleased  to  sit  with 
you  and  with  your  comrades  of  former  years 
and  your  colleagues  from  Congress  today. 

The  Spanish-American  War  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  war  of  mud.  Jungles,  and 
disease.  It  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
little  war,  but  an  Important  war  and  one 
which  had  far-reaching  consequences.  We 
are  In  a  nasty  little  war  in  southeast  Asia 
today.  They  have  qtiagmlres  and  mud.  Jun- 
gles and  disease  In  South  ^etnam;  but  It  Is 
a  war  to  prevent  a  big  war.  It  Is  a  war 
against  colonialism  and  Chinese-Russian 
colonialist  aggression.  We  are  in  southeast 
Asia  to  prevent  a  big  war.  We  are  fighting 
for  peace;  we  are  fighting  to  prevent  world 
warm. 

The  Spanish-American  War  and  you  men 
who  fought  In  it  projected  America  tot  the 
first    time    Into    the    Pacific.     Tbe   average 


American,  up  until  the  Spanish-American 
War.  knew  very  little  about  the  Pacific.  Tbe 
Pacific  was  as  far  away  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can of  that  day  as  tbe  Moon  or  Mars  in  this 
age  of  astronautlos.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
eyes  of  America  were  glued  upon  that  pe- 
ninsula on  the  great  Afro-Eurasian  land 
mass — Europe.  We  thought  in  terms  of 
Western  Europe.  Our  culture  was  largely 
European.  The  Spanish- American  War 
taught  this  Nation  the  importance  of  the 
vast  lands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  sinister, 
latent  power  of  Asia,  the  land  of  Genghis 
Khan  and  the  Mongol  dynasties. 

Yes,  we  are  fighting  In  southeast  Asia  to- 
day against  aggression  and  opptresslon  the 
same  as  you  veterans  of  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War  fought  against  Injustice  and  colo- 
nialism in  1898.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  Isolationists  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  period  were  the  so-called  conservatives 
of  that  day  and  time,  while  those  who  were 
motivated  by  a  strong  desire  to  liberate  Cuba 
and  the  Phillp>plnes  were  the  moralists.  Ideal- 
ists and  the  great  liberals  of  that  day.  Who 
are  the  isolationists  of  today?  Who  are  those 
who  would  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia? 
Who  would  abandon  our  commitments? 
Who  would  abandon  Justice,  decency,  and 
honor  and  fall  back  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  leaving  the  Philippines  and 
possibly  Hawaii  open  to  attack  and  con- 
quest at  the  hands  of  a  ruthless,  sinister 
aggressor?  We  are  fighting  a  war  of  libera- 
tion today.  We  are  In  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause an  aggression  has  been  committed. 
We  are  fighting  to  liberate  South  Vietnam 
from  the  aggressor;  from  terrorism,  from 
subjug.-ition  and  exploitation  by  the  Com- 
munist colonialist  aggressor.  We  need  to  be 
united  behind  our  Commander  In  Chief  as 
never  before — liberals,  moderates  and  con- 
servatives, north,  south,  east  and  west. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  sovrtheast  Asia  is 
important  to  the  stirvival  of  freedom.  Its 
vast  resources  and  manpower  are  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  freedom.  We  must  pre- 
vent this  key  area  erf  the  world  from  being 
exploited  by  the  Communist  colonialists  and 
used  for  further  conquest  and  further  ag- 
gression. 

Commodore  Perry,  in  speaking  l>efore  the 
National  Geographic  Society  In  New  York 
in  1856  predicted  that  some  day  the  forces 
of  freedom — the  forces  of  the  West — would 
meet  head  on  in  southeast  Asia  that  totali- 
tarian aggressor  seeking  to  enslave  the  en- 
tire world.  Perry  warned  civilization  at  that 
time  against  the  day  when  all  of  Eurasia 
might  become  united  under  a  totalitarian 
form  of  government,  pledged  to  conquer,  ter- 
rorize and  subjugate  the  entire  world.  I 
believe  that  l>attle  is  taking  place  in  south- 
east Asia  today. 

My  distinguished  and  able  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Clement  Zablocki,  who  is  with 
us  here  today,  is  serving  the  cause  of  freedom 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  and  is  familiar  with  the  sinister  de- 
signs of  the  aggressor  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  Nation  can  be  proud  that  men  of  the 
devotion  and  dedication  of  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Zablocki,  are  aware  of  these  Commimist 
designs  and  are  supporting  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
in  his  determination  to  halt  the  aggressor 
In  southeast  Asia. 

Congressman  O'Hara  Is  a  member  of  that 
great  committee,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  my  colleagues  here  In  supporting 
President  Johnson  in  his  determination  not 
to  withdraw  and  not  to  abandon  the  forces 
of .  freedom  in  that  key.  vital  area  of  the 
world.  We  will  stop  aggression — aggression 
by  infiltration,  subversion,  terrorism  and 
termite  tactics.  We  are  not  going  to  with- 
draw until  the  Invader  returns  to  his  own 
land.  We  are  Just  as  determined  today  as 
you  men  and  women  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.     We  will  persevere  until  victory. 

We  need  today  the  same  patriotism,  unity 
and  determination  that  motivated  you  men 


and  women  two  generations  ago.  Wben  the 
Spanish-American  War  broke  out.  10  times 
more  men  volunteered  than  the  camps, 
training  areas,  and  forts  of  this  Nation  oould 
accommodate.  We  did  not  go  into  tliat  war 
Just  to  defend  the  United  States.  We  went 
into  that  war  to  liberate  Cuba  and  to  liber- 
ate the  Philippines.  America  was  stirred  up 
about  evil,  exploitation  and  dictatorship. 

Who  are  the  oolonlaliste  of  today?  Otir 
men  In  South  Vietnam  are  fighting  Russian 
and  Chinese  Communist  colonialist  aggres- 
sion. These  evil  forces  who  are  seeking  to 
eliminate  from  the  world  the  last  sparks  of 
freedom,  independence.  Justice  and  decency 
among  nations. 

Mr.  Commander.  I  cannot  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  expressing  the  hope  that  some 
day  Cuba  will  be  liberated  from  the  Com- 
munist aggressor.  Cuba,  the  Formosa  of  tbe 
Atlantic — this  strategic  island  that  stands 
between  North  America  and  South  America. 
This  island  which  gua)-ds  the  windward 
passages  and  the  approaches  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  do  hope  that  this  island  you  men 
so  gallantly  liberated  in  1898  will  again  be- 
come free   and   independent. 

President  Johnson  moved  our  troops  into 
Santo  Domingo  because  we  cannot  tolerate 
another  Communist  Cuba.  We  cannot  afford 
in  the  Western  World  another  nation  under 
the  domination  of  the  imperialist  Red 
Chinese-Russian  Communist  aggressors.  We 
must  face  aggression  wherever  it  rears  its 
ugly  head.  In  southeast  Asia,  on  the  road 
to  Berlin,  in  Santo  Domingo  and  all  over 
tbe  world.  We  must  stand  firm  for  freedom 
and  against  colonialist  aggression  now.  To- 
morrow would  be  too  late. 

Should  we  stand  firm  and  defeat  the  Com- 
munist aggressor,  future  generations  will 
stand  up  and  pay  tribute  to  our  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  freedom.  We  mtist  succeed 
in-  our  determination  that  liberty  shall  not 
be  extinguished  from  this  earth. 

Yes.  I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  be  with 
you  today  to  help  you  dedicate  this  monu- 
ment to  gallantry,  to  sacrifice,  to  freedom, 
to  tbe  liberation  of  a  great  people  from  the 
shackles  and  bonds  of  colonialism.  This 
monument  Is  dedicated  to  you  and  to  your 
comrades  who  have  passed  on.  It  Is  dedi- 
cated to  those  5,000  who  sleep  over  here  in 
Arlington.  In  their  memory  let  us  remain 
strong  in  mind  and  body  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  those  principles  and 
ideals  for  which  they  fought. 

This  monument  will  forever  remind  the 
future  citizens  of  our  Nation  that  the 
Spanish-American  War  was  the  beginning 
of  our  two-ocean  navy,  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  a  United  States  of  America  as  a  world 
power.  • 

May  we  continue  as  a  Nation  rich  in  char- 
acter, high  in  ideals,  dedicated  and  devoted 
to  Justice,  brotherhood,  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  The  American  people 
and  their  representatives  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  not  forgotten,  nor  will  they  ever  forget 
your  contribution  to  this  great  Nation.  May 
our  country  forever  be  the  home  of  the  free 
and  the  land  of  the  brave. 


Remarks  by  Representative  Barratt  O'Hara 
at    the    Dedication    Ceremonies    of    the 
Hikes  Monttment.  July  24,  1965 
We  have  waited  long  for  this  day. 
Ten  thousand  seven  hundred  thirty -nine 
of  our  comrades,  the  casualties  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Spanish-American  War  period, 
now  may  sleep  in  peace.    No  longer  are  they 
forgotten  in  the  capital  city  of  their  country. 
At  long,  long  last  there  has  been  erected 
here  a  mMiument  In  their  memory,  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  service  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  sailors,  all  volunteoi.  who 
started  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
road  to  world  power  and  changed  the  course 
of  history. 

Today   we  are   gathered   here  to  dedicate 
that  monument.    The  monument  has  been 
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paid  far  by  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans and  the  ground  on  which  It  reets  htm 
been  pro  Ided  by  the  Oovenunent  of  the 
United  S^Ues  aeeordlng  to  an  act  of  Con- 
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the  loss  of  American  lives  was 
rhlch  6.472  came  during  the  "hos- 
Spain.   4.165   during   the   hos- 
A^inaldo  and  102  In  the  flght- 
and  in  and  around  Pelping. 
and  the  Wilderness  were  two 
eat  battles  of  the   Civil   War. 
loss  In  deaths  at  Qettysburg  was 
e  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  2.246, 
1,401  in  these  two  battles  in  the 
States  in   which   some   200.000 
were  engaged.    The  batUe  cas- 
the  war  with  Spain  were  larger 
of  persons  killed  In  compart - 
number  of  troops  engaged, 
unsanitary  conditions  of  camps 
ay  and  the  conditions  of  fight- 
tropics  with  scant  medical  sup- 
a  ;tenUon.  over  5.000  deaths  in  the 
nith   Spain   came   from   disease. 
I,  there  were  498  who  were  killed 
202  others  who  died  from  bat- 
a  total  of  700. 
PI  illpplnes,  2.572  died  from  disease 
■  -^ere  killed  in  battle  or  later  died 
wounds. 

the  number  of  troops  engaged 
higher  battle  death  rate  than 
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h  ^w  and  prayer  that  the  chUdren 
ge^eratlans,  as  they  come  to  Wash- 


ington and  view  the  monument  that  today 
we  dedicate,  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  to  our  country  and 
the  world  of  the  war  with  BpeJba.  than  the 
understanding  of  the  present  generation. 

Unfortunately,  with  this  generation  the 
war  with  Spain  if  not  exactly  the  forgotten 
war  is  the  war  passed  over  and  belittled. 
This  is  ironical  since  It  was  the  forces  gen- 
erated by  the  war  with  Spain  that  gave  such 
a  thrust  to  our  economy  and  elevation  of 
our  power  that  In  the  dynamic  events  of 
the  dawning  20th  century  the  war  that  was 
the  genesis  of  it  all  was  forgotten. 

When  war  with  Spain  was  declared  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  the  United  States  was  a 
stranger  to  the  Pacific  except  as  our  trading 
ships  carried  on  a  limited  commerce.  On 
July  7.  1898.  Hawaii  wa^i  made  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  and  this  came  about  be- 
cause Its  strategic  importance  as  a  naval 
base  was  emphasized  by  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  Whether  in  time  events  would 
have  operated  to  bring  Hawaii  Into  the  union 
is  not  Improbable,  nor  is  it  certain  such 
would  have  come  to  pass. 

So  In  all  fairness  the  great  and  proud  State 
of  HawaU  must  be  credited  to  the  war  with 
Spain,  as  also  certainly  the  unincorporated 
territory  of  Guam,  our  most  farflung  part 
of  Amertca.  nestled  deep  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waving  over  its  terrain 

The  story  of  the  Philippines  and  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  two  nations  in  war  and 
in  peace  Is  a  classic  in  reciprocal  interna- 
tional relationships  that  are  enduring  be- 
cause the  ties  that  bind  are  the  fabric  of 
the  hearts  as  well  as  of  the  minds  of  the 
peoples  of  the  two  nations. 

Forever  Is  it  to  our  credit  that  we  kept 
our  word  with  the  Philippines.  There  was 
no  violation  of  our  oath.  When  they  had 
been  made  ready  the  United  States  gave  to 
«ie  people  of  the  PhUlpplnes  that  to  which 
by  our  standards  of  morality  they  were  en- 
t  tied— full  Independence,  complete  sover- 
eignty. 

^.w*/°''.*^®  '^^  ^***^  Spain,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  PhUlpplnes  ever  would 
have  come  within  our  zone  of  interest  and 
concern  Without  the  war  with  Spain  our 
national  horizons  still  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  land  in  our  United  States  from 

S^tf«    ^  J^^^*^'   ^^"^   ^^  «^t  of   the 
Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 

What  we  are  today,  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  of  freedom,  our  fearsome 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  the  peace 
of  all  mankind,  can  be  traced  in  its  begin- 
nings to  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is  right 
that  upon  this  we  should  contemplate  today 
as  we  dedicate  this,  the  first  monument  to 
the  Spanish-American  War  to  be  erected  in 
the  Capital  of  our  country. 

„K°°^!w*  ^"  ^*^  SP^^  completely 
changed  the  American  vision  and  I  would  M^y 

t^,!  v,^^''*'^''  mission  was  dramatically 
If??^.  "^°  ^y  President  William  McKln- 
Si  ^»,t?^^  ^^  ^'^^^'^  "^^  September  5. 
nfono  I^*^r  ^^  *P°^^  ^^•^  "^«  prophecy 
2v     bJ^  u  ^  pass  from  our  sight  I  cLnt^ 

last  public  utterance  of  President  William 
McKlnley  Just  1  day  before  hU  assasslna- 
iL„r,^f-  ^^°  in^  earlier  days  had  been  the 
champion  of  protection  over  free  trade,  pro. 
claimed  that  in  the  changed  wortd  that  had 
come  reciprocal  treaUes  were  in  order. 

"We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  " 
he  said,  that  we  can  forever  seU  everything 
and  buy  little  or  nothing.  Isolation  is  nf 
longer  possible  or  desirable.  Qod  and  man 
have  linked  the  nations  together  The  ne- 
rlod  of  excluslveness  is  past." 

I  pause  here  to  voice  what  Is  in  the  hearts 
of  all  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
war— a  deep  and  genuine  affection  for  the 
memory  of  the  President  to  whose  call  for 
volunteers  we  responded.  Never  has  our 
country  been  blessed  with  a  President  of 
deeper  religious  faith  or  with  one  who  In  hla 


personal  relattonshlpa  more  fiilly  followed 
the  precepts  o*  his  Master  as  he  understood 
them. 

He  had  been  shot  at  Buffalo.  Two  buUets 
had  penetrated  to  vital  spots.  The  President 
had  been  mortally  wounded  and  he  was  in 
pain.  His  assassin  had  been  knocked  dovsn 
and  someone  had  struck  him  in  the  face 

•T)ont  let  them  hurt  him."  the  President 
said. 

When  they  were  about  to  operate  and  Just 
before  the  administration  of  the  ether  hla 
lips  moved  as  he  formed  the  words  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

As  the  end  neared  he  came  out  of  a  stupor 
"It  is  useless,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the 
physicians,  "I  think  we  ought  to  have 
prayer." 

So  passed  away  the  President  to  whose  call 
for  volunteers  67  years  ago  we  who  are  here 
today  at  the  dedication  of  this  monument 
responded. 

William  McKlnley  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  rival  nominees  for  the  Presidency, 
bitter  opponents  in  many  issues,  were  united 
on  the  merit  and  the  morality  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  Bryan,  outstanding  pacifist 
whose  lectvure  on  the  "Prince  of  Peace"  was 
to  move  great  multitudes  of  people,  enlisted 
as  a  private,  later  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  3rd  Nebraska  volunteers. 

"This  is  a  moment."  he  said,  "when  all 
men  of  good  will  must  stand  ready  to  spill 
their  blood  if  need  be." 

The  American  people  entered  the  war  with 
Spain  as  a  crusade  to  bring  the  blessings  of 
freedom  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

"The  time  has  come  when  we  must  give 
more  than  vocal  support  to  our  enslaved 
brethren  on  that  unhappy  Island."  a  pacifist 
minister  preached  to  his  congregation.  The 
parishiners  poured  out  of  church  singing 
"Hall  Ooliunbia,"  "When  the  BoU  is  Called 
up  Yonder,"  and  "Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers." A  number  of  them  marched  in  a  body 
to  the  nearest  recruiting  office  and  enlisted. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  1898.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  idealism  that  marked  our  country's 
march  to  meet  its  destiny.  All  this  and  more 
is  the  expression  of  this  monument  that 
today  we  dedicate. 


LAWS  RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docxunents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  ^;hls  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoiise.  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report.  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rbcobd. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hr  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
ms  remarks  to  Include  an  article  from 
the  August  1965  Issue  of  Extension  that 
I  recommend  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  Is  a  story  at  the  remarkable 
scoompllshments  of  Sister  Mary  Peter 
Ciaver,  whom  I  am  proud  to  number 
among  my  constituents. 
The  article  follows: 

Leaf  roK  Literact 
(By  Patricia  Coleman) 
The  lives  of  hundreds  o?  illiterate  adults 
have   been    changed    through    Sister    Mary 
Peter  Claver's  pioneering  program. 

A  young  girl,  too  poor  to  afford  carfare, 
mlks  4  miles  In  order  to  attend  speech 
classes. 

An  unemployed  young  man  In  his  late 
twenties,  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
writes:  "I  want  to  be  self-supporting  and 
Independent  so  my  wife  and  children  can 
look  up  to  me." 

A  65-year-old  woman  who  Is  a  bug  on. 
ChurchlU  and  loves  to  write  essays  Is  wwk- 
Ing  hard  to  get  her  high  sdiool  diploma. 

A  middle-aged  self-taught  butcher  who 
never  went  to  schocd  a  day  in  his  life  U  now 
the  smartest  man  in  his  class. 

These  lives  and  the  lives  of  himdreds  have 
been  touched  by  Sister  Mary  Peter  Ciaver, 
IBVM.  She  talks  a  mlle-a-mlnute  speed. 
Maybe  It's  because  she's  Irish.  She  also  reads 
and  works  at  the  same  paoe. 

Most  weekday  nights  from  6  to  9  pjn.. 
you're  sure  at  finding  her  In  a  Icmg  pantry- 
(ized  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  old 
Loretto  Academy  building  at  1447  East  65th 
Street  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  Its  the  head- 
quarters for  LEAP— Loretto  Educational  Ad- 
rancement  Program — an  organization  that  U 
changing  the  Uvea  of  htmdreds  of  UUterata 
adults  and  giving  them  a  fair  chance  to  earn 
their  own  way  in  life. 

About  2  years  ago.  Sister  came  up  with 
the  Idea  for  LEAP.  It's  a  Job-oriented  proj- 
ect—with emphasis  on  rehabUltatlon,  not 
welfare — which  offers  instruction  in  courses 
and  skills  much  needed  by  disadvantaged 
adults,  who  must  cope  with  automation  and 
other  rapid  changes  Ln  technology. 

Two  LEAP  literacy  centers  are  now  oper- 
ating Ln  Chicago  under  Sister's  direction — 
In  the  Woodlawn  and  Lawndale  areas — ^poor, 
blighted  neighborhoods  which  have  high 
crime  rates  and  some  of  the  biggest  unem- 
ployment problems.  In  the  near  future.  Sis- 
ter hopes  to  line  up  enough  funds  and  volun- 
teer helpers  to  open  about  30  more  centers 
In  other  needy  sections  of  the  city. 

The  Initials  after  Sister's  name— I.B.V J«.— 
stand  for  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  a  religious  order  that  has  been  in  Chi- 
cago's Woodlawn-Englewood  communities 
since  1896. 

"We  have  committed  ourselves  to  remain 
here  and  to  work  to  Improve  the  area,"  Sister 
Mary  Peter  said.    The  area  is  typlcsJ  of  many 


slmUar  ones  In  large  citla*  thpo«ghout  tb» 
Natioci — dark  wltb  deterlontian  and  old  age. 
poverty  stricken,  overciowded,  and  cramped 
with  dilapidated  housing. 

The  Buoceai  of  Sister  Mary  Peter's  program 
has  tremendous  implications  for  similar  pro- 
grams throughout  the  cotmtry  as  weU  as  for 
long-range  government  program*  In  the  war 
on  poverty.  Thus,  many  government  offi- 
cials are  watching  her  program  closely.  And 
although  it  is  still  young,  it  has  received 
strong  recommendation  from  acknowledged 

"I  hope  her  program  multiplies  across  the 
face  of  Chicago,"  said  Itogr.  John  Egan,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Chicago  archdiocese's 
office  of  urban  affairs.  Here  Is  not  a  paper 
program  but  one  that  touches  reaUty.  Sis- 
ter actually  lives  and  works  with  the  poor 
and  Illiterate. 

Bdward  Marcinlak,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Oominlsslon  on  Human  Relations, 
notes  that  Bister  Mary  Peter  "Hm  pushed 
Into  uncharted  waters.  Mie  Is  doing  a  re- 
markable job.  I  wish  w  had  a  city  full  of 
dedicated,  concerned  people  like  her." 

Alderman  Leon  Despres  of  the  fifth  ward. 
In  whose  district  the  South  Side  LEAP  cen- 
ter is  located,  talks  about  the  project  in  su- 
perlatives. "Working  with  a  minimum  of 
resources.  Sister  Mary  Peter  appears  to  be 
achieving  astonishing  results.  She's  com- 
pletely devoted,  a  great  teacher  and  selfless— 
qiilte  extraordinary."  And  how  nice  It  is.  he 
added,  to  find  "an  able  administrator,  who 
can  smile,  kid  around  once  in  awhile,  and 
still  And  humor  in  what  often  seems  a  hope- 
lessly discouraging  task." 

Saul  Allnsky.  executive  director  of  the  In- 
dustrial Areas  Foundation,  who  organized  the 
people  into  the  Woodlawn  Organization 
(TWO) .  said:  "I  first  met  Slst»  Mary  Peter 
Ciaver  In  the  Woodlawn  community  and  was 
deeply  Impressed  with  that  rare  Christian 
outlook  and  with  acUon  being  part  of  the 
personality  of  a  professed  Christian.  Since 
then,  her  actions,  her  work  and  everything 
about  her  has  confirmed  my  original  feel- 
ings." 

Doing  her  work  In  the  world.  BasicaUy. 
Sister  Mary  Peter  is  a  nun  very  much  at 
work  In  this  world  and  In  a  city  where  she 
was  lK)m.  raised  and  educated:  Little  Flower 
Parish,  De  Paul  University,  and  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago.  She's  that  kind  of  per- 
son who  will  never  grow  old  because  she  U 
bvisy  doing  the  work  so  many  others  mere- 
ly talk  about. 

The  LEAP  bread-and-butter  attack  «i 
adult  Illiteracy  got  imderway  In  the  Wood- 
lawn community  on  a  cold  night  In  January 
of  1964  with  a  student  body  of  80  men  and 
women,  ages  21  to  50.  Prior  to  opening 
night,  a  team  of  peopli-to-people  volunteers 
canvassed  the  area  to  make  residents  aware 
that  the  center  was  opening  to  help  all 
members  of  the  conununlty,  no  matter  what 
their  religious  belief  or  the  color  of  their 
skins.  A  few  of  the  first  wave  of  students 
came  to  take  instruction  in  sewing,  some 
others  in  typing. 

Most  of  the  students — 53— came,  though, 
to  get  help  in  passing  a  clvfl  service  exam- 
ination, to  learn  something  that  would  help 
them  find  a  better  Job.  Almost  none  of 
them  expressed  any  Interest  In  taking  re- 
medial reading,  although  as  It  turned  out, 
this  was  the  one  basic  course  most  of  the 
■tudenta  needed  to  get  off  or  to  stay  off  the 
Jobless  roUs. 

"In  this  community,"  says  Sister,  "there  Is 
60  percent  unemployment  and  60  percent  po- 


tential unemployment.  The  Jobs  worked  by 
the  v"«^"'*d  wUl  be  obsolete  within  5  years, 
due  to  automaUon." 

When  Sister  gave  her  53  potential  candi- 
dates for  the  clvU  service  ooura*  a  standard- 
ized reading  test,  ahe  foimd  that  41  of  them 
achieved  below  a  16-percentUe  rating.  Thl» 
means  that  their  reading  ability  was  next  to 
nothing,  and  a  real  obstacle  In  the  labor 
market  In  which  they  must  ccanpete.  Of  the 
63  candidates.  18  even  had  reading  ability 
below  1  pot^ntlle. 

Her  testa  also  diowed  that  answers  to  quea- 
Uons  about  the  extent  of  an  Indivldual'B 
schooling  were  imreliable.  that  their  educa- 
tion was  of  dubious  quality,  and  that  tre- 
mendous Uteracy  regreaalon  was  present 
when  an  individual  waa  in  an  occupation 
that  did  not  req\ilre  the  use  of  literacy. 


WX    HAVX    OOlCMimDJ    ODaSELVKS    TO    THESE 


The  starting  place  with  these  students, 
and  all  subsequent  students,  had  to  be  read- 
ing.  says  Sister.  With  counsel  and  help  from 
Dr.  William  Gorman,  chairman  of  counseMng 
and  guidance  at  De  Paul  University,  a  man 
who  has  been  working  with  problems  of  11- 
Uteracy  since  1962.  Sister  Mary  Peter  and  her 
staff  organised  and  aet  up  three  reading 
classes  for  these  first  students.  Claaaes  met 
In  the  evenings  once  a  we^  for  16  weeks. 

During  this  period,  she.  Dr.  Oocmaii, 
and  the  dedicated  ataif  of  volunteer  teachers 
raised  the  literacy  level  of  these  unlettered 
adult  trainees  1  to  2  years. 

Dr.  Gorman,  who  continues  to  work 
with  LEAP,  thinks  that  Slater's  program  la 
"like  running  water  on  a  parched  deaert." 
He  added:  "Long  before  Uncle  Sam  an- 
nounced plans  to  spend  money  In  this  field, 
she  was  at  work.  She  understands  the 
urgency  of  the  problem.  She  has  a  lantasOc 
desire  to  serve  humanity,  to  change  the 
world.  The  students  know  It  and  love  her 
for  what  she  la.  a  Good  Samaritan." 

"0\ir  pioneer  experiment  In  1»64  was 
played  pretty  much  by  ear,."  admits  SUter. 
"And  the  main  reaaon  was  that  little  Is 
known  about  those  factors  which  make  adult 
education  for  these  economically  and  c\iltur- 
ally  deprived  adults  succeed  or  fall." 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  ttiere  has 
been  almost  no  research  ct  the  problems  re- 
lating to  the  education  of  functionally  lUlt-  . 
erate  adults.  The  devising  of  new  methods 
of  teaching,  the  selection  of  partldpanta  and 
teachers,  the  development  of  appropriate 
teaching  matwlals.  and  the  training  of 
teachers  to  serve  this  group  have  all  been 
neglected. 

"One  wonders  why  this  situation  has  ex- 
isted for  so  long."  says  Sister.  "Tanganyika. 
the  Sudan,  and  Algeria  arent  the  only 
places  plagued  with  illiteracy." 

According  to  the  latest  census  data,  there 
are  well  over  8.3  million  adults  over  25  in 
the  United  States  who  have  completed  less 
than  6  years  of  schooling  and  22.1  million 
adults  who  have  had  leas  than  8  years  of 
schooling.  In  Ulinols,  1.05  million  adults 
have  had  less  than  8  years  of  schooling.  In 
Ohlcago.  there  are  an  estimated  250,000  Illit- 
erate persons. 

"LEAP  has  come  a  long  way  In  Its  attack  on 
Illiteracy  since  that  first  night  In  January  of 
1964.  And  Sister  and  her  staff  have  learned 
many  things,  the  most  Important  l9eing  that 
the  probleooB  they  face  are  more  complex 
than  Inability  to  read  on  the  part  of  adult 
students. 
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thing,  background  and  envlron- 
erer  present — ^low  Income,  minority 
tus.  family  Instability,  mental  and 
problems,  substandard  living,  the  in- 
to ^t  or  to  hold  a  suitable  lob — and 
cotild  be  extended. 

the  old  poor,  the  Immigrants  to 

'ry,  who  at  least  were  able  to  bring 

a  cixlture  and  a  solidarity  into  the 

.    the  inner  city  poor  are  the  pe<^le 

Michael    Harlngton    calls    "internal 

-lonely   and  trapped  with  no  such 

solidarity. 

the  first  group  of  students  came  to 
classes,   for   example,   most   couldn't 
their  way  from  one  classroom  to 
"We    were    teachers    on    roller 
recalls    Sister   Mary   Peter    with    a 
they  tried  to  round  up  students  and 
in  the  proper  rooms.    Giving  these 
aged  adult  students  standardized 
tests  proved  grossly  Inadequate,  be- 
■«t  such  tests  are  geared  to  the  mld- 
chlld.     When  given  to  the  dlsarf- 
functlonal  illiterate  adult,  they  are 
'  measuring  devices, 
m  testing  for  comprehension  of 
matter  was  eqxiaUy  difficult  at  first  " 
-rs  Sisters.    "Most  of  the  people  had 
what  tests  were  aU  about.     Come 
we  had  a  three-ring  circus  on  our 
Students  would  talk  out  loud  and 
with  one  another,     it  made  little 
though,  since  very  few  knew  the 
anyway." 

AN    ENORMOUS    DESIRE   TO   ACHIEVE 

was  caUed  for  and  developed  was  a 
i    literacy     curriculum     specifically 
for  the  lUlterate,  the  subfimcUonal 
f,  and  the  fimctional  Illiterate. 
jEAP  stair  Is  continuing  to  work  at 
more  mecmlngf  ul  instructional  ma- 
id testing  programs.    They  are  Joined 
research  by  De  Paul's  Dr.  Gorman 
r  Interested  groups — including  Edu- 
Develoi»nent    LabOTatorles,    which 
matolals  for  testing  purposes. 
Research  Associates,  which  also 
materials    for    teaching    and    for 
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I  nd 


doiated 
Scj  snce 


.',  the  curriculum  built  by  LEAP— 
the  Woodlawn  and  Lawndale  Oen- 
)ob-dlrected.  The  staff  works  to  help 
I  pass  the  civil  service  examination, 
an  eighth  grade  diploma  or  to  take 
eral  educational  development  test, 
passing  the  GED  test  Is  awarded  a 
^od     equivalency     certificate      or 


LEAP  curriculum,  reading  instruc- 
the  gamut  from  the  most  basic  to 
where  projection  machines  flm^h 
a  screen  at  a  constant  rate,  forcing 
to  read  at  a  given  speed.  English 
"-  classes— working  on  enimclatlon, 

..  and  correct  speech  patterns 

to  ability  and  range  from  the 

of  how  to  write,  to  capitalization 

pun|:tuatlon  and  to  sentence  construc- 


LEAP  center  In  Lawndale,  there  also 
■  a  English  class  for  the  Spanish- 
Other  courses  Include  Instruction 
-atics,    history,    and    civics— pri- 
the    Constitution;    also    typing, 
only  accomplishes  instruction  in 
t  also  familiarizes  students  with 
r«  Inforces  reading  and  aids  llneer  co- 


speial 
king     C 
matl:  ematics, 

«Q 

not 
1  ut 


second 


LEAP  program  went  into  oper- 
Phllip  High  School  in  the  Lawn- 
Side  Community  in  March  of  this 
i  school's  principal.  Father  Mark 
OSM..  asked  Sister  to  help  get  It 
-ks.     About  170  students  jmrUo- 
group  preparing  for  dvll  aervloe 
■"  groups  preparing  for  the  QBD 


a  le 
tiree 


Servlte  Fathers,  Sister  Servants  of  the  Holy 
Heart  of  Mary  from  St.  Gall's  parish,  laymen 
and  laywomen  staff  the  exciting  program 
The  curriculum  here:  English,  reading' 
apeech,  math,  typing,  civics,  drafting,  oom- 
S!^  v.!^  ^'^'^  advertising,  American 
wegro  history,  parent  education  and  home 
management.  Two  requested  classes:  short- 
hand and  nursing. 

Prior  to  orpenlng  day.  Servlte  seminarians 
called  on  about  1,000  people  in  the  area 
Much  cooperation  was  also  given  by  the  West 
Side  Federation  and  ministers  from  the 
otMnmimity. 

Says  Father  Dennehy.  "We  Intend  to  move 
forward  with  this  fine  program.  The  church 
has  dragged  her  feet  In  the  area  of  social 
Justice  far  too  long.  We  have  a  lot  of  catch- 
ing up   to  do."  ^xuu 

About  a  year  ago.  Sister  Mary  Peter  also 
coordinated  an  Intensive  full-time  12-week 
educational  advancement  pilot  project  for 
the  niinole  Employment  Security  Bureau     It 

^.«,°^^  "^^^^  *  ^^'^  ^^^  under 'the 
Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

^  L.^°'"^'°^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^'^  "^  project  wai 
P^M^^,  ifoperatlng  organizations:  De 
l^n^^^^^^^7-  "'^  University  of  Ellnols 
extension  service,  the  Chicago)  Commission 
on  Human  Relations,   the   Industrial   Areas 

S^^th^  ^  intellectual  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater 
w^iS^^^^^"^"  Interracial  Council,  the 
D^i       Organization,  and  Alderman  Leon 

A   WHOLE   NEW  LIFE  HAS  OPENED    UP  FOR  MANY 

.^^^J^V^^  unemployed  functionally  llliter- 

i^reisfe^lTt^  ''^-  ^^^  °'  *^«  ^^^^^ 
^^n^Tf  ^  .'^*  "''**'■  ^y  *^«  state  un- 
employment  service  and  were  given  an  allot- 

«on  ^il  ''''  °'  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Trainees  received  $40  to  $50  per  week 
Manpower  Development  and  TraAig Tct 
SI'?     lii.^'P'''''*'^^  °°  *^«  ^^ber  of  chll- 

program  were  on  public  aid  as  contrasted  to 
10  percent  of  the  men. 

The  students  were  divided  into  five  grouns 
according  to  ability  and  class  was  heXr  i5 
wee^^.  9  ajn.  to  3  pm..  dally,  Monday  through 

f^^J^  ^*.  y*^^  (Generally,  l  year 
for  each  4  weeks  In  the  program.)  The  nllot 
project  was  extended  foTla  aildlUonL  6 
SSi^         ""*  '^^'''^'  ^'^^"^^  vocauonai 

in^^*^°''*^"^  ^  conduct  literacy  classes 
in  the  two  vocational  schools  to  which  the 

^am  baslo^teracy  at  the  third-  and  flfth- 
gade  levels,  along  with  the  vocational  train- 
Prom  this  pilot  project  under  the  Office  of 
M^Z7  Automation  and  Training.  SistS 
Mary  Peter  proved  that  the  avera^  adult 
l^ii^'^c^.'^f  be  educated  at  the  inh-  and 
iS^twf  tw  V^  approximately  20  weeks- 
SSlt  -wl^L'f  ^^  functional  illiterate 
adult.  We  also  learned  that  a  Uteracv  oro- 
gram  Is  hnproved  when  teaching^is  u?; 

^^^  ^l'"^-  ^^"^^'^  projectors^  (S^SoSS 
readers,  tape  recorders  for  speech  improves 
me^^d  typewriters  are  Integrated  into  t^ 

To  date  in  Its  South  Side  and  West  Side 
programs,  LEAP  has  had  Uttle  problem  at 
t^ri"^  Interested  students.  Admlt^iJ: 
wnrm^'d-S?"!!  7""°  "*'  apathetic  and  ab^ 
^  !™  'i'"f  "°**  *'■«  enthusiastic  with 
an  enormoiis  desire  to  achieve. 

When  President  Johnson  announced  his 
wars  on  poverty  and  education,  he  said  he 
^±^v,*^  ^*^P  °^^*  J"**"  available  to^SosJ 
^  ^T.^'^  "i^^^  ^"'^  ^  wasted  M^ 
Mid  stunted  minds."  sister  Mary  PetCT 
CTaver,  Dr.  Gorman,  Father  Dennehy  and  all 
Who  work  with  LEAP  have  the  same  JbJ^Uvi. 


Augiist  6,  19S5 
Ghana  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 


or 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   ICICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1, 1965 


Mr.  CONYERS.     Mr.  Speaker  on  J.,io 

T-  ^?!?n  ?vP  ^P""^"^  °'  Ghana  wi  £ 
In  1957  the  United  Kingdom  had  reUn-' 
qu^hed  Its  control  over  the  Gold  CoSt 

*7?v.i*^^  ^^  complete  Independent 
within  the  British  Commonwealth     S 
gave  Ghana  the  special  distinction  S 
being  the  nrst  former  African  colony  to 
achieve      Independence.    Three     yean 
after  this  historic  event,  the  peoplfS 
Ghana  felt  that  a-new  constitution  In 
keeping  with  the  African  tradition  and 
culture  was  more  in  tune  with  the  per- 
sonallty  of  their  country,  and  so  dedrcd 
to    become    an    independent    republic 
Five  years  ago  today,  the  Queen  of  Eagi 
land  ceased  to  be  Ghana's  Head  of  StaJc 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Ghana  delegated  this  function  to  the 
President.    At    that    time,    the   former 
Prime  Minister.  Kwame  Nkrumah,  be- 
came President. 

r.^^*^  ?!  ^^^  ^^^  are  pleased  to 
note  that  during  the  1930's  the  young 
man  who  would  eventually  hold  his  na- 
tlons  highest  office  was  a  student  at 
Pennsylvania's  Lincoln  University 
Many  other  Qhanlan  students  are  pres- 
ently following  President  Nkrumah's  ex- 
ample and  are  studying  in  the  United 
States  We  hope  that  they  will  con- 
tlnue  to  come  although  they  now  have 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Ghana,  Including  a  technical  college  In 
Kumasl  and  a  university-college  In 
Legon. 

Ghana  Is  symbollcaUy  named  for  an 
ancient  West  African  kingdom  centered 
about  a  capital  believed  to  be  represented 
today  by  the  ruins  of  Kaumbi  Saleh,  200 
miles  north  of  Bamako  In  the  Sudanese 
Republic.  The  present  Inhabitants  of 
Ghana  are  believed  to  be  descendants  of 
tribes  which  migrated  from  this  area. 
The  nrst  mlgatory  movement  probably 
came  down  the  Volta  River  around  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

Ghana  is  the  world's  leading  source  of 
cocoa,  producing  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  total.    An  expanding  timber  In- 
dustry produces  Important  quantities  of 
mah<«any   and    other    wood   products. 
Ghana  is  trying  to  build  industries  which 
wiUsupplement  Its  agricultural  economy. 
The  United  States,  through  the  Devel- 
opment I/)an  Fund  and  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Is  lending  $37  million  to  the 
Volta   River  Authority   which   is  con- 
structing   a   dam.    power   station,   and 
transmission  grid.    The  completed  proj- 
ect will  be  administered  along  the  lines 
of  our  own  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
A  consortium  of  private  American  com- 
panies plan  to  build  and  operate  an 
aluminum  smelter  which  wlU  transform 
Ghana's   bauxite   Into   highly   valuable 
aluminum. 

Mr.  Alex  Qualson-Sackey.  Ghana's  new 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  permanent  rep- 
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.  *•„-   «f  +Ho  TTnllAd  NftUnns    was  responsibility  that  I  will  be  the  ftrst  American  motion  plctM 

jgggataUve   at  the  Umted  N^OI^  ^  -«^^adQr  to  hold  this  post.  novel.    "Ths 

nn«^5V!l^f  l^„S?S^nnf  G^  I  »°^-w_that  the  one  way  I  can  express  my  which  1.  now 


A4S8Z 


It 


motion  picture  out  of  WUllam  Bxunphrey*s 
Ordwaya.-      WhUs    the    book, 

^„ .    ^     „  ..  ^  ^T  *.         r^  ^  X  «.uuw  „^^  CX.C,  V.XX.  — ,  X  ^--  ^^^.^^  ^.,      now  on  ths  bertMller  Ust,  wUl  reach 

lOth  session  of  the  United  Nations  Lien-  appreciation  to  President  Johnson  and  Secre-  thousands  of  rea«len,  the  screen  as  a  mass 
IrtJly  Assembly.  The  leadership  of  Mr.  ^—  ^.^^^  j,  ^y  condncttng  the  affairs  of  the  medlmn  wlU  bring  the  menage  of  the  abeorb- 
Smiison-Sackey  has  received  the  admlra-  Embassy  in  Malta  wltti  dignity  and  integrity,  ing  novel  to  many  mmioos  In  this  country 
tlaaoi  the  entire  world.     He  very  ably        m  a  formal  sense  at  the  wmxI.  Malta  is  the     and  abroad. 

^MMidMi  over  this  year's  20th  anniversary  world's  newest  nation  but  there  are,  I  think,  it  tells  a  compelUng  story.  One  made  up 
^'^^inr,  rtf  thi»  sienins  of  the  United  few  peoples  who  have  so  long  cherished  the  of  family  tradltians,  eeography,  hlstcvy  and 
«u*ratlon  Ol  uie  sujiuue  w  wic  «  Mea  of  naUonhood  as  the  Maltese.  the     remarkable     charactertsUos     of     those 

rugged  people  who  settled  the  southwestern 
section  of  our  country,  speciflcally  the  State 
of  Texas.  You  are  aU  familiar  with  the 
names  and  deeds  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of 
this  great  State.  Their  heroics  fill  many 
pages  In  American  history.  The  book  wlU 
recall  to  readers'  minds  tales  t<^  by  their 
own  ancestors,  their  grandparenta  and  their 
great-great-grandparents,  stories  handed 
down  through  generations  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  a  breed  of  people  who  were 
so  ftill  of  life  and  so  splendidly  indomitable. 
I  need  not  remind  this  august  body  that  the 
family  of  otu*  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
was  among  the  settlers  In  this  very  reglozL. 
These  are  memories  of  which  aU  Americans 
can  be  truly  proiid  and  it  Is  a  hi4>py  occasion 
when  a  delightful  story  like  "The  Ordways" 
comes  along  to  revitalize  our  faith  in  our 
great  heritage. 


nations  Charter  in  Sen  Francisco^  -.  Phoenician  sailors 

^  my  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  meet  3, ^'yeaS  before  Christ,   in  A.D.  CO,  St.  Paul 

Ur.  Quaison-Sackey  this  June  wnen  niS  pleached  the  Oospel  in  Malta.    The  crusaders 

jjjjtingulshed  international  service  was  ^^g^  j^  ^en  ^^^j^  t^ey  sailed  to  the  Holy 

laaded   by  the   National   Capital   Press  Land,  a  thousand  years  later. 

Club. 

We  extend  our  greetings  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  of  Ghana.  Kwame 
jjltrumah;  His  Excellency  the  Ghanlan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Miguel 
Bibeiro;  and  His  Excellency  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Ghana  and  President  of  the 
united  Nations  General  Ass«nbly,  Alex 
Quaison-Sackey. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
proud  to  congratulate  our  friends  In 
(Hiana  c«i  the  fifth  annlverscuy  of  their 
republican  Constitution-  We  wish  for 
them  continued  progress,  prosperity,  and 
peace.  

Hon.  George  J.  Feldman,  Fbst  U.S.  Am- 
bauador  to  MalU— Statement  of  Purpose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENKSYLV&inA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  learn  of 
the  apFHjlntment  and  confirmation  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  Honorable  George 
Peldman  as  the  first  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  new  country  of  Malta.  The  United 
States  has  had  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Malta  through  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  services,  but  now  that  Malta 
has  obtained  Its  sovereignty  as  a  new 
nation,  this  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  had  a  diplomatic  post  with  a  US. 
Ambassador  representing  our  interests 
at  Malta.  His  lovely  wife  Marion  and 
two  children,  C3reorge  and  Margot,  are  a 
fine  family  and  will  be  excellent  repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  ambassadors. 

George  Feldman  is  well  known  to  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
we  know  of  his  high  character  and  pro- 
fessional competence.  He  has  been  an 
outstanding  attorney,  director  of  the 
Communications  Satellites  Co..  Counsel 
for  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. Counsel  to  the  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  State  Department,  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Second  United  Na-» 
tions  Conference  Law  of  the  Sea,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  NATO  Citizens  Commit- 
tee, a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  14th  Assembly,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
Refuges. 

His  statement  follows: 

I  am  honored  to  represent  the  President 
and  this  country  as  XTB.  Ambassador  to 
Malta.    It  is  a  double  honor  and  a  double 


Through  all  the  centuries  of  change,  as 
Malta  was  Invaded  by  new  ideas  as  well  as  by 
new  armies,  the  Maltese  people  kept  their 
own  sense  of  community  and  nationhood 
alive.  They  developed  their  national  con- 
sciousness through  rigors  and  hardships  that 
would  have  daunted  any  other  people. 

Throughout  history,  these  Maltese  have 
stood  up  and  fought  for  their — and  our — 
clvUlzatlon,  Indeed  fOT  our  very  world. 

Just  400  years  ago  this  September,  led  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  In  Malta,  the  Maltese 
people  vsrtlhstood  the  onslaught  of  Suleiman 
and  by  their  heroism  saved  Europe.  In  World 
War  n,  Malta  once  again  was  under  siege. 
And  the  name  of  Malta  once  again  became 
a  B3rmbol  for  the  courage  to  resist  and  the 
wUl  to  ■win. 

Now  the  courage  and  the  tradition  of 
this  great  people  wlU  be  put  to  new  tests, 
as  the  Maltese  people  go  forward  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-governing  nation. 

History  has  its  uses;  but  It  is  good  to 
remember  that  history  is  only  a  beginning. 
I  keep  recalling  those  great  words  inscribed 
on  the  National  Archives  Biilldlng  here  In 
this  city  of  Washington:  "The  Past  Is  Pro- 
logue." 

The  new  nation  of  Malta  can  be  as  proud 
of  Its  past  as  any  nation,  large  or  small. 
But  Ita  people  are  yovmg,  not  old.  Thej 
live  In  exciting  present  and  they  look  to- 
ward a  promising  future.  As  the  first  UjS. 
Ambassador  to  Malta,  I  am  proud  that  I  will 
be  sharing  with  them  the  excitement  of  the 
present.  I  hope  that  the  cooperation  of  their 
country  and  om*8  will  help  assure  a  future 
o*  peace,  prosperity,  and  ^rpeOoTXi, 


The  Ordwajs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  motion  picture  based  on  William  Hum- 
phrey's bestselling  book,  "The  Ordways," 
a  novel  as  varied  and  vigorous  as  the 
great  State  of  Texas  itself,  is  to  be  made 
in  Hollywood  by  Producer- Writer  Daniel 
Taradash  for  Columbia  Pictures.  I  be- 
lieve this  novel  and  the  future  film  adap- 
tation of  the  experiences  of  the  Ordway 
clan  on  the  early  day  frontier  will  be  a 
source  of  joy  and  create  a  feeling  of  pride 
among  American  families  not  only  In 
Texas,  but  throughout  the  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
In  the  RxcoRD  a  brief  review  ot  Mr. 
Humphrey's  novel: 

Hollywood  and  ths  motion  picture  Industry 
and  Producer  Danld  Taradash  are  mating  a 


Ethiopian  NatioBal  Hofiday 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  aDCHSMUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  23. 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  birthday  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Halle  Selassie  I.  This  date  has  also  lieen 
set  aside  as  the  national  holiday  of 
Ethiopia,  since  its  recent  history  has 
been  so  greatly  influenced  by  the  person- 
ality of  the  Emperor.  Although  E^thiopia 
can  trace  Its  history  back  to  the  year 
1000  B.C  It  did  suffer  a  brief  period  of 
occupation  during  the  20th  century. 
The  determination  of  Halle  Sdasade  to 
liberate  his  people  was  fulfilled  in  1941 
when  he  returned  from  a  5-year  exile  to 
lead  the  army  back  Into  the  country. 
FoUowing  the  victory  of  the  resiEtanoe 
forces,  the  Emperor  asked  his  peoide  to 
forego  reprisals  against  the  thousands 
of  Italians  who  were  trapped  in 
Ethiopia.  Not  only  did  the  successful 
liberation  prove  Halle  Sels«sle's  military 
leadership,  but  his  treatment  of  the  de- 
feated occupation  forces  displayed  the 
high  level  of  his  personal  ethics  as  a 
ruler  and,  moreover,  as  a  person. 

The  history  of  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia 
as  it  was  once  called,  dates  far  back  into 
pre-Christian  civilization.  Herodotus, 
the  Greek  historian  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  described  Ethiopia  in  his  writings. 
The  present  ruling  dynasty  traces  its 
ancestry  to  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  ShdML  Their  son,  Memelik  I,  began 
the  line  of  255  rulers  of  the  30-century- 
old  dynasty  whidi  Is  descrfl>ed  in  the 
Kebra  Negast,  the  "Glory  of  Kings." 
Ctirlstianltiy  was  introduced  Into  the 
East  African  kingdom  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A  JDi 
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Is  one  of  the  original  signers 
United  Nations  Charter  and  has 
"":e  active  In  that  organization, 
provided  troops  as  part  of  the 
Nations  forces  in  both  Korea  and 
Ethiopia  Is  such  an  ancient 
kingdom  that  it  has  not  felt 
the  surge  of  nationalism  so 
throughout   most   of   Africa. 
.   Emperor  Halle  Selassie  has 
great  Interest  in  Pan- Africanism 
""^  the  movement  for  unity  by 
_    a    conference    of    African 
of  states  In  Addis  Ababa  in  May 
Addis  Ababa  is  now  the  seat  of 
■manent  Secretariat  of  the  Organ- 
f or  African  Unity, 
ar  Halle  Selassie  has  worked  to 
standard  of  living  of  all  Ethio- 
Both  he  and  the  late  Empress 
vitally  interested  In  the  Improve- 
of  educational  facilities.     There 
Institutions  of  higher  education 
capital  city  of  Addis  Ababa  and 
than    40    technical    Institutions 
the  country. 

relations  with  Ethiopia  have 

amicable,  dating  back  to  the 

/  between  the  two  states  In 

Since  World^War  n  the  ties  be- 

oiur  counl»ies*have  grown  steadily 

This  trgnd  was  exemplified  by 

1  technld&l  assistance  agreement 

has  been  the  basis  for  numerous 

3  of, economic  development  cur- 

imderway,   and    the   Treaty    of 

and  Economic  Relations  of  Sep- 

7.  1951.    Another  agreement  reg- 

the  existence  and  operations  of 

Army  communications  relay  sta- 

Asmara. 

United  States  has  been  honored 
e  visits  of  Emperor  Halle  Selassie 
occasions.  May  1954  and  October 
In  November  1963,  the  Emperor 
Jd   in  mourning   to   the   United 
to  attend  funeral  services  for  the 
esldent  John  P.  Kennedy. 
United  States  Is  happy  to  salute 
"-'-'  Majesty.  Haile  Selassie  I  as 
J  another  year  of  his  long 
f)ultful  life.     We   commend   the 
of  Ethiopia  on  this  occasion  and 
-  them  the  continued  peace  and 
~  of  their  ancient  kingdom. 
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Hob.  Wright  Patman 

SPEECH 

OF 

HbN.  BARRATT  O'HARA 


OP  nxiNois 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESia«TTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 


C -HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker 

appraisement    the    Honorable 

Patman.  the  distinguished  chair- 

^e  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 

'  mose  birthday  we  are  observing 

a^nong  the  all-time  greats  of  the 

°IiH^®  J^'^'^  S*»^s.   I  am  sure 

«r,r4JL?^  ^  ^^  ^^e  issue  with 
apifralsement. 

if  ai^rone  in  the  history  of  the 
r.s  ^  ***°  preeminent  in  more 
a    different  natures.     He  Is    of 

<  ne  of  the  world's  foremost  'au- 

"•""  money. 


But  he  also  is  an  outstanding  teacher 
his  books  on  "How  Our  Iaws  Are  Made" 
and  "Our  American  Government"  having 
been  read  and  studied  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  America.  The  tremendous  cir- 
culation of  these  books  and  their  in- 
fluence In  molding  the  thinking  of  our 
people  on  the  subject  of  Government 
clearly  have  established  Wright  Patmah 
as  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
teachers  in  the  field  of  civics. 

Public   relations   is   another   field  in 
which  Wright  Patman  has  established 
hunself  as  a  pioneer  who  introduced  the 
congressional  report  that  today  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  service  of  every  con- 
pessional  office.    Wright  Patman  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1929,  4  months  after 
the  swearing   in  the  present  Speaker, 
the    Honorable   John    W.    McCormack. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  mailed  a  report  to 
his  constituents,  and  the  report  has  con- 
tinued to  go  out  for  over  36  years,  never 
missing  an  edition.    This  is  said  to  be 
the   first  time  that  a   Member  of  the 
Congress  undertook  to  report  to  his  con- 
stituents at  regular  Intervals,  much  In 
the  fashion  of  a  weekly  periodical,  but 
with  the  personal  touch  added  to  It 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  touched  upon 
only  a  few  of  the  many  "firsts"  In  the 
amazing  and  Inspiring  career  of  Wright 
Patman.  He  is  the  dean  of  the  Texas 
delegation,  and  that  In  Itself  Is  some- 
thing noteworthy,  since  of  the  14  mem- 
bers who  have  been  elected  to  15  or  more 
terms,  4  come  from  Texas.  Next  to 
Chairman  Celler.  former  Speaker 
Martin,  and  Speaker  McCormack.  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  House  longer 
than  any  other. 

V,  ^^*„^^J^  "  ^  authority  on  money  that 
f  *w  .^f  remembered  long  after  most 
or  the  things  we  do  and  say  in  the  Con- 
fess have  been  forgotten.  What 
Wright  Patman  has  been  saying  on 
money  and  credit  and  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  Interest  and  financial  manage- 
ment strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  fiscal 
soundness  In  a  Republic  dependent  upon 
democracy  among  doUars  as  weU  as 
among  men.  I  have  never  known  a 
h^er  worker  than  Wright  Patman. 
Where  he  finds  the  time  for  rest  I  do 
not  know. 

^^-  ?P^^er.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress  to  be 
??fi^m  *^  ^^Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  one  of  the  richest  and  more 
rewarding  friendships  of  my  life  My 
warmest  congratulations  to  my  beloved 
colleague  on  this,  his  72d  birthday,  and 
my  every  good  wish  for  many  years  of 
continuing  happiness  and  achievement 
fSiiJ        ^^  ^^  members  of  his  fine 
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to  the  venerable  dean  of  our  Texas  deK 
gaUon.  Weight  Patman.    On  this  dwli 

S^JS^T^"^  ^^  "^^  ^"^  ^^  P^S» 
As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  au«mi 
body.  I  CMi  look  with  awe  upon  a  mS 
such  as  this  who  has  served  so  ably  iSd 
with  such  distinction  for  37  years    S! 
^use  of  the  elective  nature  of  the  affla 
we  hold,  no  man  remains  here  long  w^ 
falls  to  represent  his  home  people  S 
verve  and  wiUi  prudence,  or  who  f  ails  S 
recognize    tiie    shifting    and    chanSiS 
problems    of   our   metamorphlc  worid 
These  37  year^  certainly  attest  to  d^J" 
Patman  s  perspicacity,  not  to  mention  hS 
diligence  and  obvious  resiliency     Aft 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  which  he  Is  Its  dyiS 
and  effective  chairman.  I  have  watched 
this  man  work  Indefatlgably.   Asamei^ 
ber  of  that  committee,  I  salute  my  chair 
man;  as  a  Texas  Congressman,  I  extend 
my  best  birthday  wishes  to  my  dean  with 
the  hopes  that  there  win  be  many  haptw 
retums-ttie  birthday  and  the  elecS^ 
types. 


The  72d  Aniuversary  of  the  Birth  of  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman 

'  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 
Mr.  CABELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
wish  my  most  heartfelt  congratulations 


Independence  Day  of  Ivory  Coait 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnoIs.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  chah-man  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  am  happy  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  Saturday  Is  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  mdependence  of  the  proud  Repub- 

iJf„  ^^®  ^^°^y  ^°^^-  To  President 
Feilx  Houphouet-Boigny.  to  Ambassa- 
dor Konan  B6dl6,  and  all  the  people  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  I  extend  the  congratula- 
tions and  the  good  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  i^  y  «=  w 

The  richest  and  potentially  most  eco- 
nomically self-sufHclent  state  In -former 
French  West  Africa,  Ivory  Coast  is  a  rec- 
tangular-shaped country  of  127  520 
square  miles  facing  the  coast  on  the 
south  side  of  the  African  bulge.  It  Is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Upper  Volta 
and  MaU  on  the  east  by  Ghana,  and^'on 
the  west  by  Liberia  and  Guinea. 

The  population  of  Ivory  Coast  was  esti- 
made  in  1962  at  3,340.000.  of  whom  about 
1^,000  are  Europeans  concentrated 
mainly  In  Abidjan,  which  now  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  250.000. 

The  early  history  of  Ivory  Coast  is  vir- 
tually unknown,  although  It  is  thought 
that  a  neoUthIc  civilization  existed  there. 
I  ■^"^'^Ije  18th  century  the  country  was 
invaded  by  two  related  ethnic  groups- 
tne  Agnls  who  occupied  the  southeast 
and  the  Baoules  who  settied  In  the  cen- 
tral section  of  the  country.  In  1842 
^^\^y,^^-'^^iB.umez  signed  treaties 
with  the  kings  of  the  Grand-Bassam  and 
Asslnie  regions,  placing  the  Grand- 
Bassam  region  under  a  French  protec- 
torate. 

After  World  War  n  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny,  the  present  President  of  Ivory 
coast,  stood  for  election  to  the  "first 
constituent  Assembly  and  won  a  narrow 
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victory.  He  represented  Ivory  Coast  In 
the  French  National  Assembly  from  1946 
to  1959  and  devoted  much  of  his  eflorta 
to  interterritorial  political  organization 
gnd  amelioration  of  labor  conditions, 
until  a  turning  point  was  reached  In  re- 
lations with  Prance  with  the  Lol  Cadre 

of  1956. 

In  December  1958  Ivory  Coast  became 
an  autonomous  republic  within  the 
French  Community  as  a  result  of  the 
September  referendum  that  brought 
Community  status  to  all  the  members 
of  the  old  Federation  of  French  West 
Africa  except  Guinea.  Ivory  Coast  be- 
came Independent  August  7.  1960,  and 
thereafter  permitted  Its  Commimity 
membership  to  lapse.  It  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  on  September  20, 

1960. 

The  distinguished  President.  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny.  has  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  this  great  country  since 
1944  and  reinforced,  his  position  as  a 
dominant  figure  In  West  Africa  by  lead- 
ing Ivory  Coast.  Niger,  Upper  Volta.  and 
Dahomey  Into  the  Counseil  de  I'Entente 
in  May  1959.  His  Importance  In  the 
African  political  spectrum  stems  not 
only  from  the  economic  importance  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  but  also  from  his  still 
close  association  with  those  who  served 
under  him  In  the  Rassembement  Demo- 
cratique  African.  He  has  maintained 
that  the  only  true  road  to  African  sol- 
idarity Is  through  step-by-step  economic 
and  political  cooperation  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  sister  African 
states. 

The  United  States  is  Ivory  Coast's 
number  one  customer  and  her  number 
two  supplier — after  West  Germany— 
outside  the  franc  zone. 

Ivory  Coast's  foremost  need  today  is 
n«)id  exploitation  of  Its  econtmilc  poten- 
tial, a  prerequisite  to  political  stability. 
Capital  and  skilled  manpower  are  scarce. 
Although  highly  dependent  on  the  agri- 
cultural sector  and  with  a  modest  aimual 
per  capita  Income  of  $100  to  $200,  Ivory 
Coast  offers  favorable  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic development.  With  an  economy 
already  more  diversified  than  any  other 
in  West  Africa.  Ivory  Coast  has  under- 
taken to  Increase  public  expenditure  and 
to  Induce  Increased  private  Investment 
In  the  Industrial  sector,  with  the  hope  of 
overcoming  the  need  for  foreign  aid  by 
1970. 

Ivory  Coast  has  shunned  Involvement 
in  cold  war  issues.  The  government  has 
adopted  policies  that  are  In  practice 
friendly  to  the  West  and  has  refused  to 
exchange  representation  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc .  Ivory  Coast  became  a  mon- 
ber  of  the  United  Nations  in  1960  and 
was  elected  to  a  seat  In  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
term  beginning  in  January  1964. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  President  Hou- 
phouet-Bolgny's  past  leadership  in  Afri- 
can afifairs,  Ivory  Coast  commands  great 
respect  in  Africa. 

United  States-Ivolren  relations  are 
friendly  and  close.  The  United  States 
Is  sympathetic  to  Ivory  Coast's  program 
of  rapid,  orderly  economic  development 
and  to  Ivory  Coast's  moderate  stance  on 


International  Issues.  The  United  States 
has  undertakoi  a  modest  aid  program  In 
Ivory  Coast. 


Civil  Service  Retirement  Annuity 
Adjustment 


SPEilCH 


people  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion means  that  our  retired  citizens, 
whose  work  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  our  country  now  enjoys,  will 
not  be  deprived  of  a  Just  share  in  that 
prosperity. 


National  Holiday  of  Dahomey 


OF 


HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

or  XLLZNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  at  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bm  (HJl.  8469)  to  provide 
certain  Increases  In  annuities  payable  frtmi 
the  clvU  so'vlce  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  over  the  passage  of  H.R.  8469. 
a  bill  which  will  provide  equitable  ad- 
justments In  the  armuitles  of  Federal 
civil  service  retirees  and  survivors.  I 
Introduced  a  measure  similar  to  H.R. 
8469  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  was  happy  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  final  piece  of  legislation  which  was 
reported  by  the  House  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  history  of  civil  service  annuity 
adjustments  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
living  has  been  one  of  too  UtUe  and  too 
late.  At  a  time  when  $3,000  yearly  In- 
come is  the  borderline  below  which  a 
married  couple  Is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
poverty  class,  the  record  shows  that  the 
bulk  of  our  700.000  civil  service  retirees 
and  survivors  are  receiving  annuities  of 
much  less  than  such  amount. 

During  the  period  of  employment,  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  employees  are 
built  around  the  concept  that  they  will 
be  able  to  retire  In  a  dignified  manner 
and  with  enough  income  to  meet  their 
basic  needs.  But  as  people  reach  age 
65.  they  require  more  medical  care  and 
the  costs  of  living  in  retirement  are  con- 
tinually rising.  I  feel  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  to  maintain 
the  annuities  of  its  retirees '  and  sur- 
vivors at  a  level  that  will  give  them  a 
living  comparable  to  what  they  had,  and 
rightfully  expected  to  have,  at  the  time 
of  retirement. 

This  bill  provides  fair,  moderate,  and 
directly  needed  adjustments  designed  to 
Increase  annuities  where  the  greatest 
relief  is  warranted.  It  provides  an  ad- 
justment In  benefits  of  approximately  11 
percent  in  those  aimvdtles  which  com- 
menced on  or  before  October  1, 1956,  and 
approximately  6  percent  In  those  which 
commenced  thereafter.  The  Increase  is 
designed  to  ccmipensate  for  the  lag  in 
annuity  Improvements  in  past  years. 

This  legislation  will  also  provide  a 
higher  percentage  Increase  for  approxi- 
mately 43,000  elderly  widows  of  em- 
ployees of  annultiants  who  passed  away 
at  a  time  when  no  survivor  protection 
was  afforded  by  law. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  esti- 
mates the  Initial  Increase  In  annuities 
to  be  about  $90.4  mlUlon.  No  longer  will 
civil  service   retirees  be  the  forgotten 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcHJOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
stroke  of  midnight  on  August  1.  1960. 
the  Republic  of  Dahomey  came  Into  ex- 
istence in  accordance  with  an  agreonent 
between  Dahomey  and  Prance.  Its 
second  President  and  head  of  state, 
elected  In  1964.  Is  Sourou-Migan  Aplthy. 
Dr.  Justin  T.  Ahomedegbe.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Is  head  of  the  Government.  This 
progressive  ooimtry  is  bounded  by  Niger- 
la  on  the  east,  Togo  on  the  west,  and 
Upper  Volta  on  the  north.  The  excel- 
lent port  of  Cotonou,  center  of  economic 
life  and  some  government  activity.  Is  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Nation  of  Dahomey  Is  composed  of 
many  kiogdoms  dating  back  to  the  Iffth 
century  which  united  to  form  a  repub- 
lic. The  most  important  of  these  king- 
doms were  Abomey  and  Porto  Novo. 

The  2  million  people  of  Dahomey  are 
among  the  best  educated  In  West  Africa. 
Dahomean  studoits  are  encouraged  to 
pursue  a  higher  education  through  schol- 
arships offered  by  the  Government.  Al- 
though Dahomey  is  a  French-speaking 
nation,  the  United  States  extends  an  in- 
vitation to  students  who  wish  to  study 
English  to  attend  American  colleges  and 
imlversities. 

Dahomey  is  an  agricultural  nation 
whose  economy  is  based  primarily  on 
palm  products  and  coffee.  The  soU  and 
climate  of  Dahomey  are  also  favorable  to 
an  increased  production  of  teak,  a  highly 
valuable  wood,  which  Is  a  major  Da- 
homey export.  The  people  of  this  grow- 
ing young  country  are  making  great  ef- 
forts to  utilize  its  mineral  and  other  re- 
sources to  establish  native  Industries. 
Dahomey  and  its  neighbor  Togo  are  ne- 
gotiating an  agreement  which  would  dam 
the  Mono  River  and  provide  hydroelec- 
tric power  for  both  countries. 

Dahomey,  like  many  other  African 
countries,  is  a  member  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  African  Unity.  It  is  also  a 
member  of  the  African  and  Malagasy 
Union,  an  economic  and  political  group- 
ing of  14  French-speaking  African  States. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  note  the 
friendly  relationship  which  we  have 
maintained  with  Dahomey.  At  present 
the  United  States  has  a  modest  aid  pro- 
gram in  Dahomey  which  Is  aimed  at  en- 
comttglng  her  already  vigorous  efforts 
at  self-help  In  economic  development. 

I  want  to  express  my  congratulations 
to  His  Excellency  President  Aplthy.  His 
Excellency  Vice  President  Ahomadegbe. 
and  His  Excellency  the  Dahomean  Am- 
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to  the  United  States,  Louis  Ig- 
nacl(  I  Pinto. 

W )  wish  for  the  people  of  Dahomey 
a  da:  of  deserved  celebration  on  this  fifth 
anni  ersary  of  their  Independence,  and 
man: '  years  of  peace  and  increasing  pros- 
perit  r. 


World  Uw  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TiafNBBSSK 

IN  tuE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 
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Mr      PULTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 

today.    August    5.    1965,    the 

of  Nashville  has  signed  a  procla- 

designating  September  13,  1965, 

"  Law  Day.    During  the  week  of 

13.  the  World  Peace  Through 

I  :enter  is  sponsoring  a  conference 

through  law  in  Washington. 

Eliot  J.  Gleszer  of  Nashville, 

of    the    lociEd    World    Peace 

Law  Committee,  has  sent  me  a 

the  mayor's  proclamation  and  I 

ft  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 

my  colleagues: 

roB  WosLo  Law  Dat — 
Septxmbeb  13,  1965 
the  United  Nation*  has  designated 
International  Cooperation  Year  and 
•       '  cooperation  Is  essential  to  the 
of  a  peaceful  world  order;  and 
the    basic    foundation    for    the 
existence  of  mankind  within  naUons 
nations  is  law  rules  and  legal 
and 
such  law  rules  enable  men  and 
to  avoid  conflict  and  such  legal  Lnstl- 
provlde  forums  for  the  peaceful  reso- 
)f  such  conflicts  when  they  arise;  and 
eas  the  expansion  of  the  rule  of  law 
world  community  requires  universal 
Snt      on      principles,      terminology, 
and  conventions,  and  such  agreement 
public  support  for  the  promise  and 
'  of  a  world  ruled  by  law;  and 
It  Is  essential  that  the  minds  and 
)f  men  of  goodwill  of  all  nations  be 
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focused  upon  the  necessity  of  world  peace 
through  law  to  avoid  disaster  and  possibly 
himian  annihilation  as  a  result  of  the  ever- 
accelerating  arms  race; 

Now.  therefore,  believing  that  cooperation 
to  build  a  world  legal  system  Is  among  the 
most  beneficial  projects  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  International  Cooperation  Year 
and  to  further  the  great  objectives  thus  noted 
for  achieving  world  peace,  I.  Mayor  Beverly 
Brlley.  Nashville.  Tenn..  do  hereby  proclaim 
September  13,  1965.  as  World  Law  Day  and 
call  upon  all  public  and  private  officials, 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  citizens, 
and  all  men  of  goodwill  to  arrange  appro- 
priate observances  and  ceremonies  In  courts, 
schools  and  universities,  and  other  public 
places  before  private  and  public  organizations 
where  man's  need  of  International  law  may 
be  recognized. 

Done  this  5th  day  of  August,  1965. 

[seal]  Bevxrlt  Briley. 


August  6,  1965 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcrnxsaioNAi.  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost   thereof   as    determined    by   the   Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dls- 
coimt  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  boolcdealers  and  quanUty 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall   prescribe    the   terms    and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government   publications   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment oflScer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment puWlcaUons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title   44.   sec.  72a 
Supp.  2).  .  .*», 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delent* 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  nleaw 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Govermnem 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  mav  h. 
correctly  given  in  the  Ricord.  * 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recosb 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge  Is  loJ 
cated  In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or 
ders  win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tht 
RxcoMD  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimis. 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thlj 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  d 
1939).  '  ^■ 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO    THE   PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docimaent  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  lnqulrl« 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


Patnxent  River  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF  ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  3,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  our 
daily  newspapers  are  any  indication,  pub- 
lic attention  finally  seems  to  become 
focused  on  the  problems  and  future  of 
the  Patuxent  River,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  still  bountiful  on  the  east  coast 
Pot  years  I  have  been  trying  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  that  are  in  store  for 
this  great  waterway  if  public  apathy 
were  to  continue  to  be  order  of  the  day. 
At  times  I  felt  I  was  a  lonely  voice  in 
the  wilderness. 

Back  in  1961  when  I  represented  Prince 
Georges  County  in  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  I  introduced  the  Patux- 
ent River  Watershed  Act  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  and  shoreline  of 
the  river.  In  this  year's  session  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  implement  the 
Patuxent  River  Watershed  Act  was 
adopted  at  my  urging  and  the  Governor 
graciously  has  acted  accordingly.  In  re- 
cent weeks  much  space  and  effort  has 
been  devoted  by  newspapers  to  telling  the 
Patuxent  River  story. 

Two  excellent  articles  have  graced  the 
pages  of  the  Balitmore  Sunday  Sun  mag- 
azine and  the  Sunday  section  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  commend  Reporters  John  C. 
Schmidt  of  the  Sim  and  Douglas  Watson 
of  the  Post  for  their  presentations  and 
hope  that  they  and  their  editors  will  not 
lose  Interest  in  this  continuing  story. 
With  public  interest  aroused,  our  hopes 
for  a  brighter  future  for  the  Patuxent 
River  will  be  greatly  encouraged. 

The  articles  follow : 
Thk  Patttxent  Valley  Proposed  as  a  Park — 
Steps  To  Prcskrvk  Its  Beauty  and  Makx 
It  a  100-Mile"Recreation  Area  Are  Under- 
way 

(By  John  C.  Schmidt) 

Running  down  the  middle  of  the  fastest- 
growing  part  of  the  developing  east  coast 
Buperclty  Is  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Patuxent 
River.  It  flows  northwest-southeeist  halfway 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington  expand- 
ing metropolises  which  could  weU  collide  In 
the  foreseeable  future  along  the  wooded 
banks  and  rocky  gorges  of  this  as  yet  un- 
spoiled river. 

In  an  effort  to  preserve  the  natiu^l  beauty 
of  the  Patuxent  Valley  and  prevent  \irban 
encroachment  from  polluting  the  water,  sev- 
eral levels  of  government  have  proposed  the 
creation  of  of  a  park.  This  would  also  help 
meet  the  recreational  needs  of  the  area, 
which  already  has  a  lower  ratio  of  park  acre- 
age to  population  than  planners  reccmmend 
and  appears  destined  to  fall  still  farther  be- 
hind. 

The  Pat\ixent  Is  the  last  ot  the  major 
Btream  Talleys  in  this  regloo  which  has  not 


Appendix 

been  developed  as  a  park,  although  there 
are  two  water  supply  reservoirs  of  the  Wash- 
ingtoin  Suburban  Sanitary  Commission 
which  provide  for  some  fishing,  hunting  and 
picnicking.  Except  for  a  few  large  homes 
near  the  river,  the  valley  from  its  source 
on  the  Frederick  County  line  to  Its  mouth 
In  tidewater  Maryland  nearly  100  miles  away 
is  undeveloped. 

The  first  formal  proposal  for  a  park  came 
In  a  1960  Joint  study  by  the  Howard  County 
Planning  Department  and  the  Maryland -Na- 
tlozuU  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion. It  called  for  one  in  the  Piedmont  pla- 
teau sectioii  of  the  vaUey,  extending  fpom 
Laurel  to  a  point  on  the  river's  source  and 
Including  the  publicly  owned  land  around 
the  reservoirs. 

The  report  stimulated  public  Interest,  and 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Forests  and 
Parks  brought  out  plans  for  a  State  park 
of  8,500  acres,  principally  In  Montgomery  and 
Howard  Counties.  Development  of  the  en- 
tire valley  as  a  park  was  made  a  possibility 
by  a  1961  act  of  the  general  assembly,  au- 
thorizing all  counties  Involved  to  purchase 
land  within  the  Patuxent  watershed  for  pur- 
poses of  conservatloti  and  public  recreation, 
the  costs  to  be  spUt  50-50  between  the 
counties  and  the  State. 

Progress  toward  making  the  park  a  rec^ty 
Ifl  now  under  way  on  two  levels.  The  State 
la  in  ttie  early  property  acqtilsition  stage  for 
Its  proposed  8,500-acre  park,  with  several 
hundred  acres  acquired  and  several  hun- 
dred others  pending.  And  the  Maryland- 
National  Oapltal  Park  and  Planning  eom- 
mlssion  has  drawn  up  a  master  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  watershed  in  the  two  coun- 
ties In  which  It  has  primary  responEiblllty: 
1,960  acres  in  Montgomery  and  14,845  In 
Prince  Georges. 

Considering  its  position  midway  between 
two  large  cities,  said  a  1961  State-sponsored 
study  by  Consultant  Melvtn  E.  Scheldt,  the 
valley's  recreation  potential  must  be  viewed 
with  regard  to  the  needs  of  both  areas.  Sec- 
ondary population  centers  which  must  also 
be  considered  ore  Frederick,  Laurel,  Anna- 
polls  and  the  projected^  new  town  ai  Coliim- 
bla  In  Howard  County. 

The  entire  Baltimore-Washington  region 
now  contains  nearly  4  million  people.  Prince 
Georges,  Montgoiruery,  and  Anne  Arundel 
Coiintlee  are,  respectively,  third,  ioaxXii  and 
thirteenth  among  the  counties  in  the  Nation 
In  rate  oif  growth.  Studies  Indicate  that  by 
1980,  the  Baltimore-Washington  region  will 
have  6,300,000  people,  and  by  2000  nearly  9 
mlllloti. 

A  study  of  the  intercity  region  by  the 
Baltimore  and  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Councils  concluded  that  with  a 
continuation  of  the  present  tyi^e  of  growth, 
the  land  between  the  two  cities  could,  by 
2000,  be  completely  covered  with  an  undif- 
ferentiated m-ban  type  development  at  a  den- 
sity of  about  seven  i>eTBons  per  acre.  Sound 
planning  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  problems 
that  will  come  with  this  growth,  the  study 
says,  and  one  essential  feature  Is  parks  and 
open  spaces  to  divide  one  population  center 
from  another. 

"The  Patuxent  River  Valley  would  fit  na- 
txirally  into  this  pkui  Ol  development,"  says 
Mr.  Scheldt,  "and  in  addition  to  providing 
needed  additional  recreation  apace,  could 
logioally  function  as  one  of  the  proposed 
■sperator  strtps." 

Parks  now  in  existence  provide  7.3  acres  per 
1,000  persons  in  the  Maryland  portion  of  the 
Baltimore- WaablBeton  regkm.   Including  the 


population  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  this 
figure  is  rediiced  to  6.6  acres.  If  aU  tiie  acre- 
age now  authorized  as  perk  kmd  were  ac- 
quired by  1980,  there  would  be  about  9.2 
acres  per  1,000  persons. 

Addition  of  the  Patuxent  VaUey  Park 
would  raise  the  ratio  to  13.8  acres  by  1080. 
However,  the  Baltimore  Regional  Planning 
CouncU  In  1960  estimated  an  elevenfold  to 
twelvefold  Increase  in  the  use  of  regUmal 
recreation  facilities  by  1085,  and  recom- 
mended a  mlnimiun  standard  of  15  acres  of 
regional  public  parks  per  1,000  persMks. 

The  Scheldt  rep<»t  says:  "On  all  coxuits, 
we  must  conclude  that  additional  regional 
recreation  lands  will  not  only  be  needed  in 
the  near  future,  but  are  needed  now,  and 
that  the  Patuxent  River  Valley  lends  itsrif 
logically  to  the  addlticm  of  this  need.  Even 
with  the  addition  of  the  Patuxent  State 
Park,  regional  recreation  lands  wlU  at  no 
time  reach  the  suggested  level  of  15  acres  per 
1,000  persons,  and  by  year  2000  will  again 
drop  b^ow  10  acres  per  l.OOO."  The  urgency 
of  the  argxmient  In  this  report  was  so  plain 
that  action  was  taken  which  virtually  as- 
sures eventual  development  of  major  por- 
tions of  the  vaUey  as  a  pcu'k. 

Historically,  the  Patuxent  Valley  was  set- 
tled first  in  the  tidewater  sections  In  the  mld- 
17th  Century.  The  Piedmont  section  was 
not  occupied  untU  the  period  of  tlie  Revo- 
lution. For  a  time,  the  valley  was  more 
highly  developed  than  it  is  today,  with 
niunerous  grist,  fiour,  textile  and  saw  mills 
along  its  banks  and  tributaries.  But  with 
the  coming  of  other  sources  of  power  these 
crumbled  into  decay. 

Today  only  the  shell  of  the  old  Roxbtiry 
Mill  on  CattaU  Creek  2  miles  north  of  Tri- 
adelphia  exists  as  a  reminder  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  past.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
this  mill  be  restored  as  part  of  the  park 
development. 

Like  the  Patapsco,  the  Patuxent  originates 
on  Parrs  Ridge  necu-  the  Juncture  of  the 
Carroll,  Frederick,  Montgomery,  and  Howard 
Coiuity  lines.  It  trickles  along  for  a  few 
miles  throxigh  open  fields  in  gently  rolling 
farmland,  then  enters  a  wooded  valley  where 
the  slopes  are  generally  too  steep  few  farm- 
ing. Joined  by  several  tributaries,  it  be- 
comes 5,  then  10  feet  wide,  ancf^its  valley 
deepens. 

By  the  time  it  has  gone  12  miles  the  streanf 
reaches  a  width  of  20  feet  and  Qows  through 
moderately  steep,  wooded  hills  that  rise  as 
much  as  140  feet.  TTie  river  widens  occa- 
sionally Into  flat  bottomlands,  but  remains 
primarily  a  narrow  stream  with  sharply  slew- 
ing banks.  In  this  stage  it  enters  the  Triadel- 
phla  Reservoir,  4  miles  long  and  up  to  half 
a  mile  wide,  an  area  of  unxisual  rustic  beauty. 

Passing  over  the  Brighton  Dam,  which 
forms  the  reservoir,  the  river  entov  a  steeply 
walled  gorge  which  continues  nearly  17  miles. 
Here  the  valley  has  rocky,  heavily  wooded 
walls  that  drop  off  sharply  at  the  river's  edge. 
Massive  boulders,  stately  old  oak  trees,  nu- 
merous fishing  pools  and  picturesque  rapids 
contribute  to  its  beauty. 

Taking  its  name  from  the  mood  of  the  river 
In  this  area,  the  Rocky  Gorge  Water  Supply 
Reservoir  forms  4  miles  below  the  Brlghu>n 
Dam.  It  extends  about  9  miles,  but  Is  much 
narrower  than  the  Trladelphla  Reservoir — 
never  more  than  one-quarter  mile  wide.  Be- 
low the  Rodcy  Gorge  Dam,  the  Patuxent 
plunges  over  a  aeries  of  rapids  f<»-  about  2 
miles,  then  near  UjS.  Highway  1  it  reaches 
lAurel  and  the  coastal  plain. 
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of  the  valley  below  Laurel  was 

ended  as  a  park  In  the  original 

But   as   a  result  of   the  Patuxent 

»d  Act.  the  Maryland-National  Oapi- 

and  Planning  Commission  has  made 

■  a  Patuxent  Watershed  Park  which 

south  from  Laurel  to  Chalk  Point 

hem  tip  of  Prince  Georges  County. 

featiuv  In  this  area  is  expected  to 

irlc    mansion,    Montpeller,   which 

In  the  mld-1700*a.    The  house  and 

land  were  given  to  the  commission 

and  it  Is  planned  to  restore  it  to  its 

when  the  wealthy  Snowden  family 

■  two  centuries  ago.    Farther  down- 

""^  of  Moimt  Calvert,  the  proposed 
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other  rivers  In  the  region,  the  Pa- 
ts never  served  as  a  transportation 
There    are    no    roads    or    railroads 
Firallellng  It  and  except  for  Laurel. 
-  >  no  towns  in  the  valley.     Except 
1^^  bomes,  there  is  nothing  which 
*     '        with   Its  development  as  a 
.   to  the  Scheldt  report.     In 
County  there  is  the  2.670-acre 
Wildlife   Research    Refuge   of  the 
Department  of  the  interior,  and  it  is  con- 
c  >mpletely  compatible  with  the  pro- 
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must  think  now  about  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

The  Patuxent  does  a  big  Job  for  us  in 
terms  of  water  supply  and  waste  disposal, 
but  It  will  be  many  times  more  important 
in  the  future.  Its  quiet  banks  are  expected 
to  become  the  center  of  a  Maryland  mega- 
lopolis created  when  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
Inglion,  Baltimore,  and  Annapolis  creep  closer 
together. 

This  is  the  main  reason  why  at  least  five 
Maryland  governmental  departments,  three 
Federal  agencies,  and  Ave  universities  are 
bustling  around  trying  to  end  the  compara- 
tive Ignorance  about  estuaries — fresh-water 
rivers  that  run  into  salt  water;  in  this  case, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

HOT   WATOI   ALABM 
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activities  which   a   valley   of 
character  would  provide  include 
and  trail  riding,  fishing  and  camp- 
—  and  boating.    The  two  reservoirs 
dominant  features  of  the  valley 
opportunities  for  fishing,  pic- 
certain  areas,  controlled  hunting 
-ck  riding  on  fire  trails.    General 
camping  are  not  permitted  be- 
the  danger  of  fire.     However,   Mr. 
« tates,   both   reservoir   areas,   under 
su  ;>ervlsion,  could  accommodate  con- 
more  recreational  activity  than  is 


allowed 

>n  1960  data,  it  is  estimated  that 

cost  of  pxirchaslng   land    for   the 

State  Park   would    be   about   $4.2 

o*  $500  an  acre.     This  does  not  in- 

lai  d    for    proposed    developments    in 

Giorges   County    by    the    Maryland- 

( iapltal  Park  and  Planning  Commls- 

soi  >n  the  park  becomes  a  reality  de- 
the  rate  at  which  money  is  made 
Sut  the  creation  of  large  new  pcu-ks 
tradltlt  nally  a  slow  process.  It  may  be 
generation  before  the  Patxixent 
I  serve  the  receratlonal  and  con- 
leeds  envisioned  for  it.    About  the 

SI  ich  facilities  there  is  no  question 

n  leded  now. 


P«o<attS8  Has  Its  Fish  in  Hot 
Watke 

(By  Douglas  Watson) 
seem*  to  be  dabbling  a  toe  in 
;  River.     And  since  Pepco's  big 
plant  at  Chalk  Point  worked  up 
of  steam,  some  of  the  dabblers 
worrying   about   getting   a   hot- 
water  is  heating  up,  and  that  may 
the  fish. 

the  latest  of  the  problems  that 

concern  about  the  old  Patxixent 

It   probably   one   of   the   most- 

^  tiaries  in  the  wwld.    The  Patuxent 

through    the   Maryland    country- 

undlstlngulahed   way,  but  It  Is 

<f  attraction  for  the  peoi^e  who 


The  twin  400-foot  smokestacks  of  Pepco's 
Chalk  Point  generating  station,  at  the  south- 
ernmost extremity  of  Prince  Georges  County 
stand  as  symbols  of  the  latest  problem: 
scientists,  sportsmen  and  landowners  are 
alarmed  that  the  heat  added  by  tne  plant 
to  the  half  million  gallons  of  water  It  is  cap- 
able of  circulating  per  minute  will  harm 
river  life. 

"You  put  98-degree  water  In  there  when 
there's  a  95-degree  air  tranperatvu^  and  a 
low  tide,  and  this  phone  will  be  ringing 
telling  me  fish  are  dying."  says  EMwln  M 
Barry  of  Maryland's  department  of  game 
and  Inland  fish. 

The  question  of  water  temperature  is  cru- 
cial, and  under  dispute.  Maryland  regula- 
tions require  water  temperature  to  be  below 
100*  within  50  feet  of  a  waste  outlet. 

Pepco  studies  have  shown  the  top  natural 
temperature  at  Chalk  Point  to  be  87*  and 
predict  that  the  plant  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature no  more  than  11 »,  or  2*  under 
the  legal  maxlmuna. 

However,  scientists  for  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Natural  Resources  Institute  have 
recorded  natural  peak  temperatures  of  90° 
and  Prof.  D.  W.  Prltchard,  biologist  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University's  Chesapeake  Bay 
Institute,  has  calculated  that  the  Pepco 
operation  could  raise  the  temperature  by 
more  than  20 ».  This,  then,  could  place  the 
water  temperature  at  lO'  above  the  legal 
maxlmiun. 

But  I^wis  W.  Cadwallader,  Pepco  vice 
president  for  generating,  says  the  company 
doesn't  believe  the  new  plant  is  a  threat  to 
the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  Patuxent. 
The  station  has  been  producing  Its  capacity 
of  730,000  kilowatts  since  June  18.  so  the 
answers  should  come  soon. 

The  Pepco  operation  is  gigantic.  The  $94 
million  generating  station  increased  the 
company's  capability  by  44  percent.  It  has 
kept  Pepco  alifead  of  the  steadily  rising  de- 
mand for  electricity,  reaching  a  new  60- 
minute  high  of  1.894.000  kilowatts  on  July  9 
The  station  features: 

A  mammon th  machine  that  can  pile  1.500 
tons  of  coal  an  hour. 

Turbine-generators  that  move  at  3  600 
revolutions  per  minute  with  as  little  as  flve- 
thoxisandths  of  an  Inch  clearance  between 
parts. 

Two  18-story  boilers  burning  more  than 
3  tons  of  coal  a  minute. 

Television  monitors  and  highly  automated 
equipment  that  enable  a  crew  of  only  six 
men  to  control  operations. 

But  many  scientists  are  more  impressed 
with  what  they  consider  a  threat  to  the 
Patuxent,  long  recognized  as  one  of  the 
purest  rivers  on  the  east  coast.  They  warn 
that  the  danger  is  not  merely  that  adult  fish 
might  l>e  killed. 

"Any  interruption  anywhere  in  the  life 
cycle  would  mean  that  a  species  is  lost,"  ex- 
plains Prof.  Willem  Roosenberg,  an  oyster 
researcher  for  the  Natural  Resoiu-ces  In- 
stitute. 

The  total  environment  is  Important,  main- 
tain the  experts.    They  say  that  the  loss  of 


even  microscopic  plan  life,  \iaually  conaldewd 
only  a  nuisance  to  be  scraped  off  boats,  eould 
drive  away  the  fish,  which  depend  on  It  fat 
food. 

The  scientists  say  that  any  sudden  chaon 
can  be  damaging.  For  example,  the  jepart- 
ment  of  Game  and  Inland  Pish  e*imatei 
68,000  ton  of  fish  were  killed  last  sprlna 
by  lack  of  oxygen  when  the  Conowingo  Dam 
on  the  Susquehanna  Rlxer  failed  to  main- 
tain  an  adequate  flow  of  water. 

But  some  experts  agree  with  Pepco  that 
there  is  no  real  problem.  They  expect  the 
heated  water  to  be  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  surface  area,  doing  no  basic  damage 
Though  the  warmer  water  is  expected  to 
drive  fish  away  from  the  Immediate  area  In 
the  summer,  it  wUl  probably  attract  them  in 
the  winter,  as  it  has  at  Pepco's  plant  on  the 
Potomac  River  near  Dickerson,  Md. 

KTVXa   CONGESTION 

The  potential  threat  of  heat  Is  a  problem 
of  the  1960'8,  but  siltation  has  been  a  problem 
since  the  flrst  settlers  sailed  up  the  river  In 
the  mld-17th  centiuT^.  And  now  soU  ero- 
sion caused  by  builders'  bulldozers  is  adding 
to  congestion  of  the  river. 

"I've  been  here  10  years  and  It's  frightful 
The  river  is.  an  indecent  tan  color.  There 
hasnt  been  enough  water  to  give  it  a  good 
flush  since  1961,"  says  Frederick  C.  Schmidt 
a  biologist  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Re-' 
search  Center. 

Prof.  Robert  D.  Rappleye,  a  University  of 
Maryland  botanist,  reports  that  a  small  vis- 
IbUity  disk  that  can  be  seen  in  more  than 
6  feet  of  water  near  the  Patuxent's  mouth 
disappears  from  view  only  8  inches  imder  the 
surface  In  the  river's  Prince  Georges  portion 

Sewage  pollution  is  another  threat  to  the 
932  square  miles  of  the  Patuxent  drainage 
basin.  The  estimated  7.4  million  gallons  of 
Patuxent  water  used  daily  for  waste  disposal 
is  expected  to  rise  to  43  million  gallons  per 
day  by  the  year  2,000,  The  Patuxent  region's 
population  Is  expected  to  have  increased 
from  the  present  200  people  per  square  mile 
to  an  average  of  800.  The  region  inclpdes 
Montgomery,  Prince  Georges,  Howard,  Anne 
Arundel,  Charles,  Calvert,  and  St.  Mary'e 
Counties. 

The  Patuxent  regional  sewerage  report, 
completed  in  1961,  is  the  master  sewage  plan 
for  that  section  of  Maryland.  It  optimisti- 
cally predicted  that  Its  plan  would  mean 
Maryland's  requirement  of  flve  parts  per  mfl- 
lion  of  dissolved  oxygen  "wUl  be  met  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  time"  at  the  end  of  thle 
cent\u-y. 

"The  master  plan  dealt  with  the  problem 
piirely  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering and  didn't  take  adequate  account 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  complex  problem 
of  marine  ecology,"  contends  Prof.  John  H. 
Cumberland,  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

"Even  if  the  State's  standards  for  sewage 
treatment  are  enforced.  It  is  questlonaWe 
whether  they  are  adequate  to  protect  a  rela- 
tively narrow  river  like  the  Patuxent."  he 
says.  ^ 

THE    WATEB   ITSEU 

Water  supply  is  another  important  con- 
cern. Robert  M.  Brown,  director  of  Mary- 
land's Department  of  Health,  reports,  "In 
terms  of  anticipated  problems,  we  expect  a 
need  for  additional  water  sources  will  present 
itself  before  we  have  problems  with  waste 
disposal." 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  expects  water 
taken  from  the  Patuxent  for  nonsewage ' 
uses  to  m\iltlply  by  five  in  the  next  35  years. 
It  seems  clear  additional  water  sources  Will 
be  needed  besides  the  estimated  average  dally 
inflow  into  the  Patuxent  of  700  million  gal- 
lons. 


"The  waters  from  the  Potomac  and  the 
Susquehanna  Rivers  are  going  to  mix  some- 
day, probably  In  the  homes  of  Howard  and 
Anne  Arundel  Counties,"  predicts  Paul  *W. 
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llsSee,  director  of  Maryland's  Depextment 
of  Water  Resourca*. 

There  Is  a  growing  awareness  that  ferU- 
]iaen  and  pesticides,  In  addition  to  heat. 
gjltatlon,  and  sewage,  may  be  endangering 
pttuxent  fish  and  wildlife.  Representatives 
^  various  Maryland  departments  recenUy 
met  to  coordinate  their  study  of  these  chem- 
icals.   

THE  QUIET  HETBEAT 

Such  threats  make  prospects  poor  that  the 
patuxent  will  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
tbe  role  it  has  long  played  well,  a  quiet 
retreat  for  men  and  animals. 

This  will  be  especially  unfortunate  since 
the  search  for  recreational  space  could  be  al- 
nuKt  fruitless  35  years  hence.  Then,  the 
merged  WaBhington-Baltlmore-Annapolis 
megalopolis  is  expected  to  have  an  estimated 
8  million  population,  equal  to  that  of  New 
Tork  City  now. 

The  river's  preservation  as  a  retreat  was 
the  objective  of  the  Patuxent  River  Water- 
ihed  Act  passed  by  Maryland's  General  As- 
sembly In  1961  to  provide  counties  purchas- 
ing Patiixent  park  land  with  equal  State 
matching  funds.  But  thus  far,  only  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  have  acquired 
land  and  It  totals  only  818  of  the  proposed 
16,864  acres  for  parks  In  the  two  cotmtles 
tad  prices  are  rising  about  10  percent  a 
year. 

The  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission's  1965-66  budget  In- 
cludes $250,000  for  Patuxent  purchases,  with 
an  equal  contribution  ccnnlng  from  State 
funds. 

Fortunately  for  park  plans,  the  Patuxent 
lowlands  are  largely  unfit  for  major  construc- 
tion though  excellent  tor  more  than  100 
kinds  of  fish,  about  200  bird  species  and  a 
growing  deer  p<^ulation. 

Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  recently  appointed 
a  13 -member  commission  to  protect  the 
river  from  pollution  and  propose  a  perma- 
nent organization  to  administer  the  Patux- 
ent River  Watershed  Act.  Its  chairman. 
State  Senator  John  T.  Psirran,  Jr.,  of  Charles 
County,  says  he  intends  to  schedule  the 
group's  flrst  meeting  this  month  to  start 
work  on  a  ctanprehenslve  program  of  pollu- 
tion control  and  recreational  development. 

If  left  unprotected  from  haphazard  subur- 
ban sprawl,  the  Patuxent  will  probably  meet 
the  same  polluted  fate  as  have  its  sister  riv- 
ers, the  once  pure  Potomac,  Anacostia,  and 
Patapsco.  With  subdivisions  sprouting  forth 
In  fields  and  industrial  plants  replacing  to- 
bacco plants,  it  could  quickly  come  to  con- 
tain more  beer  cans  and  abandoned  tires 
than  the  white  perch  and  waterfowl  that 
have  made  it  a  favorite  with  sportsmen. 

Or  the  river  bearing  the  Indian  name 
meaning  "running  over  little  pebbles"  could 
be  maintained  as  a  delightful  recreational 
retreat,  a  major  source  of  water  supply  and 
an  essential  buffer  strip  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore. 


American  Immigration  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PKNITSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude In  the  RJ50ORD  an  address  by  His 
Excellency,  Meet  Rev.  John  J.  Krol,  DI3., 


archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  before  the 
Third  Annual  Greater  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference (HI  Amferlcan  Immigratioii  FV>licy. 
Citizenship,  and  Refugee  Matters. 

The  text  of  Archbishop  Krol's  remarks 
follows: 

Addeess  of  His  Excxuxnct,  Most  Rev.  Johk 
J.  EaoL,  DX>.,  Abchbishop  or  Philadelphia 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  over  the  years  the 
question  of  immigration  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  special  concern  to  me.  Por  that  rea- 
son, I  welcomed  your  kind  invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  third  annual  Greater  Philadelphia 
Conference  on  American  Immigration  Policy, 
Citizenship,  and  Refugee  Matters. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  all  men  created 
to  His  image  and  likeness  are  bound  by  a 
solidarity  which  transcends  national,  polit- 
ical, geographic,  and  racial  barriers.  All 
men  are  members  of  the  same  hximan  family. 
All  have  a  right  to  the  riches  of  this  earth 
and  the  responsibility  of  making  these  riches 
available  to  all  members  of  the  hiige  h\unan 
family. 

The  phenomenon  of  migration  is  a  his- 
torical fact  smd  a  nattiral  law.  The  physi- 
cal world  Is  subject  to  a  law  which  stirs  and 
mixes  the  elements  of  life  without  destroy- 
ing them.  Organisms  born  In  a  certain  spot 
are  transported  and  scattered  from  place  to 
place.  Seeds  migrate  on  the  swirling  winds. 
Pish,  birds,  and  animals  migrate  as  a  means 
of  self-preservation.  In  like  manner,  man 
migrates  to  escape  want  or  political,  reli- 
gious, or  racial  persecution. 

Migration  is  a  natural  inalienable  human 
right  which  the  State,  or  rather  the  States, 
are  obliged  to  recognize,  respect,  and  protect. 
However,  this  fact  does  not  prevent,  but 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  human  action 
regulating  and  guiding  emigration,  so  that 
It  may  fulfill  Its  natural  object  which  Pope 
Plus  xn  described  as  "the  more  advantageous 
distribution  of  humanity  on  the  stirface  of 
the  earth"  (15th  Anniversary  of  Rerum  No- 
varum). 

A  passage  from  the  profound  social  docu- 
ment of  our  late  beloved  Pope  John.  "Pacem 
in  Terris,"  summarizes  these  truths:  "Among 
the  rights  of  a  human  person  there  must 
be  included  the  one  by  which  a  man  may 
enter  a  political  community  where  he  hopes 
he  can  more  fittingly  provide  a  future  for 
himself  and  his  dependents.  Wherefore,  as 
far  as  the  ccMnmon  good  rightly  xmderstood 
permits,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  accept 
such  immigrants  and  to  help  integrate  them 
into  itself  as  new  members." 

Political,  social, /and  economic  considera- 
tions are  factors  in  the  determination  of  a 
nation's  Immigration  policy.  However,  a  na- 
tion's moral  sense,  its  values  and  traditions. 
Its  attitude  toward  the  realization  of  the 
common  good,  the  very  way  in  which  it  looks 
upon  itself,  these  also  are  inseparable  from 
the  way  it  treats  strangers  desiring  to  dwell 
within  Its  confines. 

No  one  seriously  proposes  that  unrestricted 
Immigration  be  restored  by  the  United  States. 
But  even  so.  It  Is  not  true  that  we  expe- 
rience a  warm  nostalgia  and  sense  of  pride 
when  we  read  the  words  Inscribed  on  the 
Statute  of  Liberty: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 

me. 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  dotw!" 

Maintain  the  national  lnt«-est,  yes;  but  Is 
not  the  preservation  <rf  these  sentiments  and 
Ideals  a  deep  and  Integral  part  of  oxir  na- 
tional interest? 

The  national  and  International  implica- 
tions  of   Immigration   policies   have  grown 


Increasingly  xaxxe  complex  and  sensitive. 
Someone  has  aptly  described  our  time  m  the 
era  of  the  dlspoeseased.  a  time  of  upheaval 
and  "rmjM  shifting  of  people.  Populatlcms  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Automation  la  changing 
the  structure  of  Industry  and  business,  whUe 
the  labor  force  grows  but  cannot  adapt 
quickly  to  autcxnatlon,  since  the  labor  force 
is  poople  not  machines.  Any  attempt  to 
enact  a  new  set  of  Inunigration  laws  in  the 
changing  context  <rf  the  present  day  world 
would  be  fraught  with  problems,  and  rightly 
should  be  subject  to  critical  analysis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  persons  have 
strongly  criticized  the  current  immigration 
law.  Last  summer,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  P.  Kennedy  said  that  the  pa-esent 
law  is  "a  standing  affront  to  millions  of  our 
citizens  and  our  friends  abroad."  Presidents 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  aU 
said  that  new  immigration  legislation  is  a 
necessity.  Ooiintless  articles,  speeches,  and 
group  profKisals  have  given  insistent  expres- 
sion to  that  Judgment;  yet  despite  this  con- 
certed effort  the  1962  law  remains. 

This  has  been  a  source  of  diaoouragement 
and  frustration  to  many.  But  It  only  serves 
to  demonstrate  that  laws  are  enacted  or 
changed  only  who'e  there  is  a  demand  f<x' 
action.  The  call  has  not  long,  loud,  or  clear 
enough  to  prompt  the  pec^le  in  large  num- 
l>ers  to  recognize  that  a  change  In  the  im- 
migration policy  Is  for  the  national  interest. 
Voters  are  not  easily  aroused  to  consider  is- 
sues which  do  not  touch  upon  their  immedi- 
ate concerns. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  for  this  gath- 
ering the  history  of  the  Immigration  policy 
of  America,  nor  to  speak  about  the  statistics 
of  pc^mlatlon  projections,  shifts  in  the  \aixx 
force,  m  the  other  factors  which  condition 
the  standard  of  Uvlng.  These  are  matters  for 
the  experts  to  study  and  debate.  But  the 
recommendations  resulting  from  these  stud- 
ies should  refiect  the  confident  optimism 
of  the  American  people.  The  UnHrigration 
policy  of  a  nation  mirrors  its  image  c€  it- 
self. Is  it  our  wish  to  advertise  America 
to  the  world  as  a  nation  whose  dynamism  is 
grinding  to  a  halt  and  whose  genius  to  ab- 
sorb and  become  enriched  by  diverse  elem- 
ents is  beginning  to  ebb. 

Many  call  for  a  change  in  our  immi- 
gration policy  to  improve  America's  image 
abroad.  This  is  Indeed  a  valid  concern. 
We  do  live  In  a  community  ctt  nations  and 
we  wish  to  leave  to  future  generations  an 
America  which  enjoys  good  relations  with 
other  pet^les. 

This  is  STirely  a  part  of  our  national  inter- 
est. But  even  more  Important  than  how 
other  people  see  us,  is  how  we  see  ourselves. 
We  must  be  true  to  ourselves  as  a^  nation,  to 
the  traditions  and  principles  which  have  t 
given  growth  to  America.  Pear,  overcau- 
tiousness,  natiozial  selfishness  should  not 
form  the  basis  of  any  American  policy. 

A  revision  or  modernization  of  the  immi- 
gration policy,  to  be  realistic,  needs  restric- 
tions and  controls,  q\iantltatlvely  flrst  of  all. 
to  determine  an  annual  quota  consistent 
with  the  needs  and  capacities  of  America; 
but  also  qioalltatlvely  to  guard  against  the 
entry  of  subversives  and  criminals  and  to  en- 
courage the  coming  at  the  especially  skiUed 
and  the  talented.  An  honest  appraisal  of  the 
national  Interest,  an  honest  appraisal,  not 
near  sighted,  gloomy,  or  complacent,  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  law;  but  let  the  law  also 
be  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  Jxistice  and 
compassion  which  reflects  the  heart  of 
America. 

You  are  aU  familiar  with  the  evolution  and 
present  provisions  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  Prescinding  from  the  motives 
of  those  who  enacted  this  system  Into  law.  it 
must  be  stated  that  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  it  are  a  matter  of  deep  concern. 
May  I  Just  say  that,  for  very  personal  rea- 
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Is  a  matter  of  law.  of  natural 
positive  law.     Jurt  as  the  Constl- 
ires  expression  to  the  natural  rights 
so  also  should  the  Immigration  law 
ccord    with    the   inalienable   human 
migration.     It  is  within  the  frame- 
law  that  the  phenomenon  of  Im- 
has  to  take  place.     If  the  law  is 
enough   to  allow   the   problems 
on  to  be  faced  on  the  human 
Just  and  compassionate  way    then 
should  be  modified.    Your  organiza- 
your  experience,  by  the  information 
disposal,  and  by  the   generosity  of 
ten.    giving    of    their    time    and 
In  a  position  to  carry  on  a  con- 
program  of  education  to  create  a 
climate   for    Immigration    and   of 
to  eUclt  the  public  support  neces- 
>rompt  the  debate  and  modification 
resent  Immigration  policy, 
ij  imlgratlon  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
a  far  more  poignantly  a  matter  of 
The  most  direct  problems  that  are 
neither  political  nor  technical,  but 
which  the  hum.in  and  social  ac- 
As  Pope  John  said  elsewhere 
In  Terrls": 
sentiment   of   universal    fatherhood 
e    Lord    has    placed    in    our    heart 
feel  profound  sadness  in  conslder- 
>henomenon  of  political  refugees,  a 
non  Which  has  assumed  large  pro- 
and  which  always  hides  numberless 
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1  happy  that  it  was  not  in  effect  at 

of  the  century.    Por  perhl^M  If  it 

yaung  people  from  Eastern  Europe 

t  hare  been  able  to  come  to  this 

settle  here,  marry,  and  raise  eight 

to  enjoy  America's  blessings  and.  in 

I  trust,  bring  credit  to  her 


Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rntk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 
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say  the  same  regarding  all  per- 

have  been  uprooted,  who  have  to 

sd  and   readjusted   to  a  new  way 

'  This  pastoral  solicitude  accounts  for 

of  the  Catholic  Church  to  form 

national  parishes  to  meet  the 

inunlgrant  peoples. 

>arlshes  enable  these  people  to  pre- 

strengthen    their    religious    life 

s.  and  to  enjoy  the  great  con- 

of    w««hlplng    and    confessing    in 

tongue.     They  have  provided 

of  time  for  the  transition  of 

of  these  people  Into  the  great 

American  life  which  has  thereby 

'-  enriched. 

psychological,  and  spiritual 

of  Immigrants,  whether  voluntary 

■,  Is  the  real  field  for  your  work. 

has  shown  that  even  so  human 

IS  having  a  familiar  meal  may  be 

of  great   Importance   to  a   recent 

'ar  more  Important  are  his  family 

nanner  of  worship,  his  loneliness 

of  separation,  and  his  feelings 


diff  cultles 


lent   yourselves   to  assisting  in 

ties  confronting  those  who  for 

nasons  must  leave  their  homeland 

spiritual   and  economic   betterment 

I  commend  you  for  your  gen- 

effectlve  efforts  and  end  by  re- 

rou    of    the    words    of   Isaiah    the 

( Isaiah   58:7.   8)  : 

thy  bread   with    the   hungry,   and 

needy  and  the  harborless  into  thy 

^pien    thou   shalt   see   one   naked. 

and  despise   not  thy  own   flesh. 

thy    light    break    forth    as   the 

'    •  •  and  thy  Jxistlce  shall  go  be- 

f(  ce  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 

-    up." 

God  bless  and  prosper  your 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
quite  proper  concern  throughout  our 
land  over  the  rash  of  biographers  who 
are  now  putting  together  books  and  re- 
ports about  our  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

The  concern  is  that  in  some  instances, 
statements  are  being  made  and  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Kennedy  which  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  confirm  or  deny. 

While  we  can  all  agree  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  late  President,  and  to  this  end. 
experiences  of  his  close  advisers  can 
prove  invaluable,  there  Is  an  unwritten 
rule  of  ethics  on  quoting  a  deceased  in- 
dividual. I  believe — we  can — agree  that 
some  of  the  things  we  have  all  been  read- 
ing go  beyond  the  scope  of  good  taste. 

The  recent  article  on  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  is  a  case  in  point. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
today  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Star  which  is  most  timely  on  this  subject. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  his- 
tory will  record  Dean  Rusk  as  one  of  the 
most  capable  Secretaries  of  State  this 
Nation  has  ever  produced  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  significant  leaders  toward 
carving  a  system  of  international  justice 
which  ultimately  will  restore  peace  to 
mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Star  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Secret.^ry  of  State 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  been  the  target 
in  recent  days  of  what  should  be  more  than 
one  man's  quota  of  slings  and  arrows.  He 
seems  to  be  the  No.  l  subject  in  this 
garrulous  city.  We  find  ourselves  thoroughly 
fed  up  with  the  whole  business. 

One  Instant  historian  has  written  that 
President  Kennedy  had  decided  to  find  a  re- 
placement for  E>ean  Rusk.  Maybe  so;  may- 
be not.  Others  have  sald^-that  he  was  by- 
passed by  President  Johnson  in  the  decision 
to  go  into  the  Dominican  Republic.  Again, 
this  may  be.  or  It  may  not  be.  true.  It  Is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  Mr.  Johnson  last 
month  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Rusk  as  "one  of 
the  most  able  and  most  competent  and  most 
dedicated  men  I  have  ever  known." 

Other  commentators  who  carry  their 
crystal  ball  with  them  wherever  they  go.  and 
who  consult  it  every  hour  on  the  hour,  have 
been  spreading  the  rumor  that  a  change  in 
command  at  the  State  Department  is  immi- 
nent—If  not  tomororw.  then  perhaps  on  some 
other  tomorrow. 

All  of  this  strikes  us  as  being  irrelevant.  If 
not  irresponsible.  The  only  thing  that  really 
counts  is  the  quality  of  Mr.  Rusk's  perform- 
ance In  the  State  Department.  He  has  per- 
formed in  a  most  creditable  fashion. 

His  Job  that  Is  piled  high  with  diffi- 
culties. It  call  for  an  exceptional  order  of 
Intelligence,  patience,  perseverance,  and  a 
willingness  to  wcwk  long  into  the  night.  No 
one  can  fault  Dean  Rusk  on  any  of  these 
scores. 


It  is  not  a  Job  which  calls  for  dramatla- 
tlon,  for  the  gee-whlzE  approach.  And  in 
passing.  It  might  be  said  tnat  we  have  enouBh 
of  that  type  in  this  town.  Beyond  his  fv^ 
tlon  as  adviser  to  the  President,  the  Seers- 
tary  of  State  should  be  prlmarUy  concerned 
with  trying  to  keep  the  Ud  clamped  on— to 
search  quietly  for  peaceful  solutions  to  ex 
plosive  international  problems.  Thft  is  what 
Mr.  Rusk  has  been  trying  to  do  in  coUobora 
tlon.  we  are  happy  to  note,  with  what  he  calls 
the  "competent  and  dedicated"'  officials  who 
work  under  him.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  this  quiet  man  Is  on  the  Job 


Progress  on  Home  Rule      ' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ' 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "l  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  f oUowing  WWDC  editorial  delivered 
on  July  27.  1965.  by  WWDC  president, 
Ben  Strouse.  The  editorial  emphasizes 
the  point  that  the  Federal  payment 
formula  Is  the  heart  of  the  home  rule 
bill,  and  without  it  the  bill  would  be 
meaningless. 

The  Federal  payment  formula  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  home  rule.  I  urge 
that  the  House  enact  a  home  rule  bill 
with  the  payment  plan,  the  key  portion 
of  the  legislation,  intact. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

PROoasss  OK  Home  Rule 
Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  WWDC  Pres- 
ident Ben  Strouse  began  July  27,  1966.    We 
welcome  ocnnments. 

The  point  was  made  again  and  again  as  the 
Senate  passed  the  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  bill:  The  very  heart  of  the  proposal  is 
the  Federal  payment  formula.  Without  it, 
no  home  rule  plan  is  meaningful. 

Nor  does  WWDC  believe  that  the  aj^u- 
ments  against  the  formula  payment  plan  hold 
water.  ■ 

It's  claimed  a  District  of  Columbia  tax  as- 
sessor might  make  arbitrary  claims  against 
Federal  property  In  Washington.  We  find 
this  idea  farfetched.  The  law  specifically 
empowers  a  Federal  official— the*.  General 
Services  Administrator— to  check  the  District 
of  Colxm:ibla's  tax  calculations  and  Insure 
they  are  reasonable.  If  this  should  not  pro- 
tect the  Federal  Interest,  ttie  very  presence 
of  Congress  a  few  blocks  away  will  dftter  un- 
Jiistlfied  claims  on  the  Federal  Treasury  by 
District  of  Columbia  officials. 

Nor  would  Congress  be  setting  a  precedent 
and  opening  the  door  to  tax  claims  by  other 
local  governments  aroimd  the  country.  The 
precedent  for  a  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColtunWa  Is  ah-eady  86  years  old  and 
mast  be  considered  well  established.  Not 
even  opponents  of  home  rule  advocate  its 
abolition. 

Nor  can  It  be  argued  the  formula  payment 
would  discourage  local  taxes.  Rather,  the 
reverse  would  be  true.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  real  estate  taxes  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  regularly  Increased  with  no  assurance 
at  all  that  Congress  will  increase  the  annual 
pasrment  by  one  dime. 

This  station  believes  In  home  rule.  But 
let's  face  It.    Without  the  formula  payment 
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ipocoach,  home  rule  could  be  a  disaster. 
tSu's  why  in  the  House  negotlatlcKis  over 
g0lf.govemment  for  tbe  District  at  Columbia. 
^tm  formtila  payment  plan  miut  not  be  com- 
jg^xnlsed  away. 


Nertbeastern   Traiiiiiig   Coarse  for   Cor- 
porate Policymakers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  ICASSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  business  developments  In 
recent  years  is  the  increased  efforts  for 
diversiflcation.  Many  firms,  which  grew 
op  after  World  War  n  have  produced 
only  for  defense  and  related  needs. 
Northeastern  University  is  now  working 
on  a  program  to  lessen  the  impact  of  po- 
tential reductions  in  defense  expendi- 
tures. Under  a  grant  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Department  of 
Defense  and  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  DIs- 
annament  Agency,  Northeastern  Is  c<mi- 
ducting  seminars  for  executives  in  Mas- 
sachusetts firms. 

Selected  case  studies  and  workshops 
will  form  the  bulk  of  the  curriculum  for 
eight  6-hour  sessions. 

The  response  among  the  Industries  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  most  encourag- 
ing and  the  program  has  generated 
widespread  attention  and  interest. 

Recently  the  Norwood,  Mass.  World 
carried  an  article  on  the  program  by  Bill 
Rodriguez.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
outline  of  this  program  with  the  House 
by  inserting  this  article  in  the  Congres- 
sioN/o.  Record. 

Bill's  Planet — Northeastfxn  Training 

Course  for  Corporate  Policymakers 

(By  BUI  Rodriguez) 

It's  a  familiar  story.  Tlie  Hawk  missile 
system  or  some  other  defense  program  Is 
<llscontlnued  by  Washington  and  the  re- 
sultant loss  of  government  funds  staggers 
companies  financially,  with  splrallng  ser- 
iousness from  the  large  corporations  holding 
prime  contracts  down  to  the  smaller  busi- 
nesses subcontracting.  Profits  plummet, 
Jobs  are  lost  and  small  firms  relying  too 
beavUy  on  any  such  contract  may  even  be 
driven  out  of  business. 

But  Northeastern  University  Is  currently 
attempting  to  minimize  the  problem  under 
Its  recently  established  bureau  of  business 
and  industrial  training  and  a  presidential 
classroom.  It  is  conducting  a  series  of  sonl- 
nars  for  top-level  executives  of  firms  facing 
the  readjustment  problem  which  came  with 
lowered  Federal  contract  spending  and 
steady  technological  change. 

Conversion  Is  a  touchy  term  with  John 
B.  Whltla,  an  assistant  to  the  university 
president  who  is  working  on  the  project. 

"We  learned  to  avoid  the  term  conversion," 
he  said,  "and  prefer  calling  It  industrial 
training  since  one  of  the  alternatives  a  c<»n- 
pany  may  choose  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
Is  finding  other  Government  markets." 

Employing  the  case  study  method,  a  se- 
ries of  eight  seminars  are  being  held  this 
year  at  Northeastern's  Henderson  House  In 
Weston  under  a  $30,000  grant  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  DejMurtment  of 
Defense  and  the  UJS.  Arms  Central  and  IMa- 


armaxnent  Agency,  with  possibilities  of  a 
BlmUar  program  being  carried  out  by  the 
university  nationwide  If  It  proves  successful. 
The  first  such  seminar  was  held  May  37 
and  the  other  seven  will  begin  on  a  weekly 
basis  September  10,  S  to  9  pjn.,  with  about 
30  executives  from  eight  local  companies 
taking  part.  The  presidents  of  all  the  firms 
are  among  teams  of  at  least  three  persons 
from  each  company.  The  fee  of  $300  p>er 
attendee  is  well  under  the  cost  of  an  out- 
side management  consultant,  and  this 
method  of  solution  carries  the  advantage  of 
employing  manpower  directly  concerned  and 
familiar  with  the  company's  situation  and 
being  decisionmakers.  In  the  position  to  Im- 
plement solutions  themselves. 

"It  bad  a  very  strange  beginning,"  Whltla 
said  of  the  program.  "A  year  ago  this  spring 
Brad  Morsx,  speaking  before  the  dedication 
of  our  Burlington  campus  expressed  his  con- 
cern about  some  firms  in  the  area  losing 
contracts  because  of  changes  In  govern- 
mental defense  policies  and  suggested  some 
solutions." 

The  tinlverslty  contacted  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  Department,  interested 
In  aiding  businesses  relying  too  much  on  It 
for  contracts,  arranged  the  program. 

He  spoke  of  the  many  firms  which  were 
started  during  the  late  fifties  as  a  res\ilt  of 
the  post-Sputnik  technology  push — among 
which  were  quite  a  few  electronics  companies 
along  Route  128.  Some  were  entirely  reUant 
(Ml  the  Government's  lucrative  space  con- 
tracts. 

"Special  attention  is  being  pfild  to  the 
more  strategic  needs  of  smaUer  businesses,  as 
opposed  to  the  Sylvanias  and  Batheons,"  he 
explained.  "It  was  desirable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  procedxires  used  before  to  develop 
new  markets,  therefore  individual  case 
studies  were  made  of  small  and  medium 
Btzed  technlcaUy  based  firms  which  had  gone 
through  these  problems,  in  attempt  to  come 
up  with  some  methods  for  growth.  Docu- 
mentations were  made  of  other  firms  which 
had  the  same  problems  in  trying  to  gage 
what  product  markets  they  should  attempt 
to  go  after  and  to  put  tojgether  some  sort 
of  strategy  for  growth." 

Selected  case  studies  wiU  c(xnprise  only 
half  of  the  remaining  sessions,  with  work- 
she^  sessions  being  conducted  afterwards. 

"The  workshops  are  the  more  important 
aspect  of  the  program,"  Whltla  mentioned. 
"In  them  the  men  from  the  individual  com- 
panies win  define  the  company  problem  and 
devise  a  plan  for  solving  it,  drawing  from 
the  example  introduced  earUer." 

In  one  session  they  will  analyse  a  prob- 
lem's evalxiatlom,  in  another  growth  strategy 
or  market  potential  over  the  series. 

Heading  the  entire  program  Is  Dr.  Harry 
Wilkinson,  Northeastern's  new  dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration.  He  is  a 
senior  consultant  at  Harbiidge  House,  a  Bos- 
ton management  coosultant  firm  which  Is 
working  with  the  university  on  the  project 


**the  best  nonsegregated  residential  sub- 
division in  the  United  States." 

At  a  t'"'"  in  our  National  history  wh^i 
we  are  exerting  every  effort  to  Insure 
equality  of  opportunity  fo^  all  men,  Bar- 
rett Homes  Is  to  be  hi^ily  and  warmly 
ccmineDded  for  turning  the  law  and 
promise  of  our  land  Into  reality. 

I  Include  a  news  story  from  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  of  Sunday,  August  1  which 
describes  the  award: 

Nationai.  Award  for  Bairxtt 

Barrett  Homes,  Inc.,  is  the  winner  of  a 
Housing  Leadership  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebullders  for  "the 
best  nonsegregated  residential  subdivision  in 
the  United  States." 

The  award  is  tar  Barrett's  construction  in 
Richmond's  Eastshore  and  Potrero  residen- 
tial redevelopment  projects  according  to 
John  H.  Jc^nson,  president  at  the  Associated 
Homebullders  of  the  Greater  Eastbay,  who 
made  the  award  to  Richard  Barrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  construction  firm. 

During  the  past  0  years  Bfurett  has  built 
and  sold  532  houses  and  131  rental  tuilts  at  a 
cost  of  mare  than  $10  mlUlon,  aooording  to 
Johnson. 

The  developments  Jvist  west  trf  the  East- 
shore  Freeway  <»  what  was  land  once  used 
fcr  temporary  war  luMislng  projects,  are 
architecturally  designed. 

Sales  ^j^ii  rentals  have  been  to  Caucasian, 
Negro,  and  oriented  famUles. 

Barrett's  contract  with  the  Richmond  Re- 
development Agency  calls  for  construction 
of  an  additional  350  single  famUy  houses  and 
more  than  700  apartznmt  units. 


National  Award  for  Barrett  Homes 


Interest  Eqaalization  Tax  Extensioa  of 
1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFOaifIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.CX>HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pilde  and  pleasure  that  I  call  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  a  significant 
award  which  was  c(«if  errod  recently  upon 
Barr^  Homes,  Inc.  at  California. 

Barrett  Homes  was  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Assodatton  of  Home  Builders  for 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consido'atlcm  the  bill  (HJl.  4750)  to  provide 
a  2-year  ext«isioni  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  mnnber  of  the  89th  • 
Club  which  issued  the  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  distinguished  minority  leader.  Ger- 
ald Ford.  I  take  this  oMX>rtunity  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Smith], 
who  speaks  for  all  Republicans. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
diflacult  time,  whiai  the  United  States 
stands  vlrtuailly  alone  against  the  on- 
slaught of  communism  in  southeast  Asia, 
when  American  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  the  nasty,  bitter  jungle  war  In 
Vietnam,  there  is  not  only  a  need  for 
resolute  and  courageous  action,  there  Is 
a  need  for  prudence  and  discretion. 

When  an  unjust,  partisan  attack  is  di- 
rected by  the  President  of  our  Nation 
against  such  a  distinguished  and  hon- 
orable Congressman  as  our  minority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
this  thoughtless  attack  can  only  harm 
our  Natl(Mi's  cause.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
such  an  attack  can  even  do  irreparable 
hann. 
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It  Is  regrettable  enough  In  the  course 
of  ever  ^day  politics  to  see  the  character 
of  a  m  in  such  as  Gerald  Ford  sullied  on 
the  fro:  it  paces  of  every  newspaper  In  the 
Nation  But  when  the  attack  has  no 
basis  ii  fact,  and  when  It  completely  ig- 
nores t  le  record  of  honor  and  courage  of 
the  ma  1  attacked,  then  It  Is  deplorable  to 
the  extr^ne. 

TTie    ecord  of  Mr.  Ford  speaks  for  it- 
self; fe  7  among  us  can  match  it.    While 
ably  dl  charging  his  heavy  responsibiU- 
ties  as  House  minority  leader.  Gerald 
Ford  hj  \a  consistently  avoided  partisan- 
ship in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.    In- 
stead, le  has  let  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation  )e  his  guide.    Eschewing  the  ob- 
vious Folltical   gains  to  be  made,  Mr. 
FoRo  ht  s  remained  steadfast  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  administration  when  a  firm 
policy  i  I  Vietnam  has  been  adopted  and 
pursuec      Not  content  to  merely  criticize 
yesterdiy's  mistakes,  our  distinguished 
minorlf  leader  has  sought  instead  to 
provide  constructive  Ideas  for  the  future. 
In  his  l>ellef  that  the  American  people 
deserve  an  honest  and  forthright  ap- 
praisal <  f  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia, 
Mr.  FoiD  has  eloquently  presented  the 
need  fo    a  firm  American  hand  in  this 
troublec   area  of  the  world,  though  the 
easier  a  urse  would  be  to  spew  forth  the 
platltud  !S  of  the  appeaser  and  the  naive 
or  to  rer  lain  silent  in  fear  of  the  burdens 
a  man  r  lust  accept  when  he  stands  be- 
fore the  Nation  and  speaks  his  convic- 
tions ar  i  presents  the  facts. 

After  lis  selection  as  minority  leader, 
Gerald    ''ord  stepped  forward  to  accept 
the  resp  >nsibllty  of  telling  the  American 
people  t  le  facts  about  oxur  foreign  pol- 
icy— ant  he  has  been  proven  consistently 
right  in  lis  appraisal  of  many  situations. 
May  I  reiterate  brlefiy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  poin  s  well  taken  by  my  distinguished 
colleagxu  from  New  York.    It  was  Ger- 
ald Fori  who  led  the  way  to  the  forma- 
tion of    in  Inter-American  peace  force 
to  stop  C  ommimist  subversion  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic;  it  was  Gerald  Ford 
who  insl  (ted  that  Soviet  missile  sites  in 
North  V  Btnam  be  destroyed,  but  it  took 
the  loss  of  American  lives  before  this 
course  ol  action  was  accepted  by  the  ad- 
mlnistra  Ion;  and  it  Is  Gerald  Ford  who 
today  oJls  for  more   effective  use  of 
American  air  and  sea  power  in  the  war 
In  Vietni  m  rather  than  the  commitment 
of  a  larg(  ground  force  to  jungle  combat 
How  Ions  will  It  be.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the    adn  Inistratlon    realizes    that    Mr 
Ford  is  r  ght  again. 

And  m  ay  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  th  >  administration  submitted  to 
Congress  its  much  ballyhooed  "under 
$100  billi  >n"  budget,  it  was  Gerald  Ford 
who  proi  hetlcally  pointed  out  that  the 
defense  j  pending  flgiu-e  was  grossly  in- 
adequate in  light  of  our  growing  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  and  that  the  $100 
billion  bjdget  was  merely  a  political 
propagania  piece.  The  administration 
denied  ttis,  but  now  we  see  where  the 
President  has  come  hat  in  hand  to  ask 
for  $1.7  1  llllon  more  in  military  spend- 
ing to  stei »  up  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

And  ye  .  In  light  of  this  exemplary  rec- 
ord, it  b  this  same  Gerald  Ford  who 
today  stai  ids  accused  of  being — and  I  use 
the  Presilent's  own  words.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, "an  inexperienced  man,  or  a  new 
one,  or  a  bitter  partisan  who  has  to  play 
a  little  politics."  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  can  this  be  Gerald  Ford? 

Can  this  man  who  has  been  consist- 
ently ahead  of  the  administration  In 
charting  the  course  of  the  formation  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy  be  "an  in- 
experienced man,  or  a  new  one?" 

Can  this  man  who  has  steadfastly  given 
his  complete  support  to  every  adminis- 
tration move  to  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can position  in  Vietnam,  in  Latin 
America,  and  everywhere  in  this  troubled 
world  be  "a  bitter  partisan?" 

Can  this  man  who  has  not  limited  him- 
self to  criticism  of  the  results  of  ad- 
ministration policy  but  has  Instead 
moved  resolutely  forward  in  providing 
constructive  suggestions  for  future  action 
be  the  same  man  "who  has  to  play  a 
little  politics?" 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  Gerald  Ford  Is  not 
that  man.  I  contend  that  the  real  rea- 
son the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
been  singled  out  for  abuse  Is  this:  We 
have  a  vigorous,  farslghted  patriot  as 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
been  courageous  in  his  stand,  and  events 
have  proven  him  consistently  right — all 
of  which  has  been  an  embarrassment  to 
the  administration,  while  enhancing  the 
Image  of  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Republican 
Party.  I  contend  that  out  of  this  has 
come  this  ridiculous  effort  to  discredit 
him. 

I  further  contend  that  the  angry 
thoughtless  outburst  by  the  President 
last  weekend  was  not  only  a  personal  and 
political  mistake.  It  was  a  diplomatic  one 
as  well — one  that  could  do  the  United 
States  great  damage  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  and  independence  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Far  from  presenting  the  United  States 
as  resolute  and  firm  in  its  commitment 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
President's  actions  have  called  new  at- 
tention to  his  own  party's  growing  op- 
position to  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Chahrman.  Mr.  Ford  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  aU  Americans,  not  criti- 
cism—and certainly  not  criticism  from 
the  man  most  obligated  to  Mr.  Ford  for 
his  help  and  his  support  In  this  trying 
hour. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Basil  L  Whitener  Be- 
fore tke  North  Carolina  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF   KORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  coUeague  Hon.  Basil  L 
Whitener,  spoke  to  the  North  Carolina 
Sheriffs'  Association  at  the  Battery  Park 
Hotel  in  Asheville,  N.C..  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 6. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  our  col- 
league's efforts  to  have  adequate  law  en- 
forcement legislation  enacted  for  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  Basil  Whitener  Is  an 
outstanding  lawyer  and  a  former  district 
solicitor  In  North  Carolina.  He  made  an 
excellent  speech  Friday  night  to  the 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Sheriffs' 
Association  and  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  would  find  his  remarks 
ta  be  most  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the 
serious  crime  situation  existing  in  the 
country.  I  Include  his  speech  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 
Address  bt  Basil  L.  Whitknze.  Meubb 
OF  Congress,  Before  North  Caroloja 
Sheriffs'  Association 
It  Is  a  great  Joy  for  me  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  so  many  old  friend*. 
When  your  president.  Dwlght  Beam,  tendered 
the  Invitation  to  me  to  come  here  tonleht 
I  hastily  accepted. 

As  district  solicitor  for  11  years  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with,  and 
develop  an  appreciation  for.  man/  of  our 
sheriffs  In  North  Carolina,  it  was  always  a 
satisfying  experience  to  deal  with  the  men 
who  were  serving  as  chief  law  enforcement 
officers  In  their  respective  counties. 

Since  Dwlght  Beam  was  the  sheriff  of  my 
home  coimty  I  have  enjoyed  a  very  close 
association  with  him.  Through  this  associa- 
tlon.  which  has  continued  since  I  commenced 
my  service  in  the  Congress.  I  have  been  the 
beneficiary  of  a  warm  and  close  personal 
friendship  with  him. 

His  selection  by  you  to  serve  as  your  leader 
dxulng  the  past  year  evidences  a  similar  high 
esteem  for  him  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Sheriffs'  Association. 
As  a  resident  of  Gaston  Coimty,  I  can  reflect 
the  thinking  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  ex- 
pressing  appreciation  to  you  for  the  high 
honor  that  you  have  paid  to  our  county  when 
you  honored  Dwlght  with  the  leadership  of 
your  organization. 

The  key  to  law  and  order  In  the  United 
States  Is  our  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
These  agencies  headed  by  local  citizens,  with 
the  sheriff  as  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  his  county,  know  and  live  with  their 
people  and  extend  their  Influence  over  the 
community  In  many  wajrs. 

It  is  the  sheriff,  his  deputies,  and  the  local 
and  State  police  who  are  In  the  front  line  In 
the  battle  for  the  maintenance  of  an  orga- 
nized society  conforming  to  rules  of  social 
conduct  within  both  the  moral  and  statutory 
law.  You  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  people 
must  look  for  the  preservation  of  property 
rights,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  other  basic  freedoms  and  rights 
guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Constitution. 

No  era  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  has 
presented  more  problems  to  law  enforcement 
officers  than  we  have  witnessed  In  the  past  5 
years.  The  crime  rate  has  rapidly  Increased, 
respect  for  law  and  order  has  waned,  and  mob 
violence  and  street  demonstrations  have 
usurped  the  place  of  orderly  presentation  of 
causes  by  petition  and  court  action.  Under 
the  guise  of  protecting  constitutional  rights 
of  the  accused,  but  disregarding  the  rights  of 
the  victims  of  crime.  Federal  court  decisions 
have  placed  shackles  upon  those  who  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  criminal  offenses. 

There  are  many  other  Indicia  of  Judicial 
schizophrenia  and  civUian  confusion  as  to 
the  relationship  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
and  citizen  and  government.  The  concept  of 
the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  law,  which 
Is  so  eloquently  stated  in  the  motto  that  we 
are  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men, 
seems  to  have  escaped  many  of  our  citizens. 
Throughout  the  land  we  have  seen  a  grow- 
ing hostility  toward  law  and  order  on  college 
campuses,  in  streets  and  highways,  on  private 
property,  and  even  on  the  holy  ground  of 
many  of  our  religious  institutions.  Of  tea  we  * 
have  seen  those  charged  with  responslWity 
for  leadership  among  student  bodies,  religi- 
ous organizations,  government,  and  private 
organizations  of  the  right  and  of  the  left. 
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nabllcly  taking  the  position  that  they  have  a 
Srtit  to  disregard  rules  of  law  which  they  find 
insistent  with  their  personal  concepts  or 
j^Jo^ts.  Unless  halted,  this  type  of  acUylty 
«id  tli'"'f<"g  could  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  very  framework  which  has  made  this 
Hatlon  the  envy  of  people  throughout  the 

world.  . 

Just  this  week  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlvee  has  taken  action  which  I  am  hoping 
,rtll  result  in  assisting  local  law  enforcement 
people  in  meeting  the  new  challenges  which 
t^  face.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  was  pleased  to  support  a 
program  which  will  make  Federal  assistance 
available  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
md  correctional  personnel  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Improved  program  of  pro- 
fessional training  and  related  educational 
programs. 

Under  this  legislation  grants  may  be  made 
to  public  and  private  organizations  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
iCective  methods  which  wlU  aid  you  and 
lerve  the  pubUc  Interest.  It  is  hoped  that 
S-year  program  training  institutes  wlU  be 
eanled  out  in  a  way  that  wUl  aid  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  combating  the  problems 
of  crime  which  confront  every  community  In 
the  Nation. 

We  were  apprehensive  at  first  that  such  a 
Iiogram  might  result  In  further  encroach - 
atent  upon  the  xxjwers  and  Jurisdiction  of 
local  and  State  governments  and  give  to  the 
FMeral  authorities  a  basis  for  assuming  Ju- 
risdiction which  has  been  historicaUy  vested 
In  local  governments.  In  ^rder  to  circum- 
vent that  probability,  our  committee  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  legislation  that  noth- 
ing contained  in  it  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
tbwlze  any  department  cw  employee  of  the 
UJB.  Government  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control,  over  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
State  or  local  police  force  or  other  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

We  believe  that  this  protective  language 
will  prevent  unwarranted  Interference  with 
the  activities  of  State  and  local  authorities 
and  will  keep  the  contemplated  program  in 
proper  focus. 

If,  tluough  this  legislative  program  and 
the  expenditure  of  SIC  million  each  year  for 
a  3-year  period,  steps  can  be  taken  which 
will  carry  out  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
Mil,  we  wiU  have  accomplished  much.  These 
objectives  are  to  improve  the  capabilities, 
techniques,  and  practices  of  State  and  local 
agencies  engaged  in  law  enforcement,  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  laws,  the  cor- 
rection of  offenders,  the  prevention  or  con- 
trol of  crime,  producing  effective  methods 
for  increasing  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  controlling  the  incidence  of  law- 
lessness, and  promoting  respect  for  law.  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  would  question  the 
worthiness  of  the  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion. We  can  only  hope  that  the  program 
will  meet  the  objectives  which  are  stated 
In  the  bin. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  passing 
this  legislation,  refiected  the  concern  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  over  the  sad  and  tragic 
increase  in  criminal  statistics.  In  1963.  the 
last  year  for  which  complete  FBI  figures  are 
available,  more  than  2V4  million  serious 
crimes  were  reported.  The  reported  crime 
rate  has  doubled  since  1940.  Since  1958  it 
has  Increased  five  times  as  fast  as  our  popu- 
lation. Crime  against  the  person  is  up  22 
percent.  Crime  against  property  is  up  43 
percent.  Twelve  serious  offenses  per  1.000 
Inhabitants  are  now  committed  each  year. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  statistical  data 
Is  the  increasing  proportion  of  crimes  by 
our  joung  people.  Arrests  of  young  people 
have  increased  almost  twice  as  fast  as  their 
population  growth.  Of  all  persons  arrested 
by  city  police,  78  percent  were  \mder  25; 
85  percent  under  21;  and  53  percent  under 


18.  The  statistics  further  suggest  that  few 
of  our  young  offenders  are  ever  refonnad. 
Almost  invariably  these  young  offenders 
mature  into  adult  criminals. 

Equally  disturbing  Is  our  low  rate  of 
Identification,  apprehension,  and  conviction. 
According  to  FBI  figures,  the  clearance  rate 
by  arrest  of  crimes  against  the  person  is 
fortiinately  comparatively  high — 01  percent 
for  murder.  84  percent  for  negligent  man- 
slaughter. 76  percent  for  aggravated  assault, 
and  69  percent  for  fra-clble  rape.  But  the 
picture  in  the  area  of  crimes  against  prop- 
erty is  more  disturbing.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  "crime  does  pay"  because  only  39 
percent  of  robberies.  27  j»ercent  of  bur- 
glaries, 26  percent  of  auto  thefts,  and  26 
percent  of  petty  larcencies  are  even  cleared 
by  arrest. 

Justice  Patrick  Devlin  of  the  EngUsh  High 
Court  has  said:  "No  society  can  afford  to 
leave  at  large  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  unconvicted  criminals."  The  statistical 
data  indicates  clearly  that  in  our  great 
country  too  many  unconvicted  criminals  are 
roaming  our  streets. 

Most  criminal  offenses  are  c(»nmitted  by 
the  habitual  offenders.  Criminologists  tell 
us  that  roughly  75  percent  of  those  arrested 
have  been  previously  arrested  and  that  from 
three-quarters  to  nine-tenths  of  those  re- 
leased from  penal  institutions  will  probably 
commit  fiirther  crimes.  They  further  re- 
port that  the  petty  offender  \isually  works 
his  way  up  to  a  serious  felony  and  that  the 
serious  felon  is  usuaUy  a  habitual  criminal. 
Of  concern  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world 
have  been  the  oontinxiing  activities  of  or- 
ganized crime  as  epiUxnized  in  the  interna- 
tional group  known  as  the  Mafia.  Legisla- 
tion in  several  forma  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past  4  years  after  tail  hear- 
ings before  our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  has  as  its  pmpose  the  combating  of 
these  syndicates  of  crime.  Some  of  these 
measures  have  already  been  most  effective. 
Statutory  tools  have  been  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  which  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  of  limiting  prosecution  of  racke- 
teers to  income  tax  violations. 

This  group  of  organized  criminals,  led  by 
the  Mafia  with  5,000  sworn  members,  oonceii- 
trates  on  gambling,  nazxxytics,  racketeering, 
prostitution,  and  loan  sharking  in  its  wide- 
spread activities.  In  recent  years  a  man 
alarming  activity  on  their  part  has  oocne  to 
the  forefront.  They  have  begun  to  infil- 
trate legitimate  bvisiness,  such  as  banking 
and  labor  unions,  and  have  undertaken  to 
corrupt  our  political  and  law  enforcement 
processes.  In  many  cities  these  racketeers 
dominate  the  fields  of  vending  macblnes, 
laundry  services,  liquor  distribution,  and 
many  other  occupations.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  in  our  society,  which  is  dedicated 
to  individual  rights,  organized  crime  works 
a  tyranny  by  exercising  the  power  of  quasl- 
govemment  against  the  economic,  political, 
and  personal  dissenter. 

James  Madison  in  the  Federalist  Papers 
wrote:  "It  Is  of  importance  in  a  republic 
not  only  to  guard  the  aoclety  against  the 
operation  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one  part 
of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the 
other  part." 

In  our  efforts  against  organized  racketeers 
who  infiict  injustice  upon  the  law-abiding 
citizen  we  have  seen  no  spectacular  gains 
on  the  part  of  law  and  order.  Since  1919 
there  have  been  976  gangland-type  slaylngs 
in  the  Chicago  area,  an  average  of  23  per  year. 
They  are  currently  running  about  13  per 
year.  Very  few  of  tiieae  offenses  have  been 
cleared  by  arrest  and  conviction. 

In  other  great  cities  of  our  Nation  the 
same  type  of  criminal  tyranny  is  obsered. 
So  long  as  these  conditions  exist  In  our 
society  we  cannot  take  the  position  that  law 
enforcement  Is  strictly  a  local  problem. 
While  we"  adhere  to  the  concept  that  the 


integrity  of  the  local  J\irlsdlctlon  miut  be 
maintained,  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that 
there  must  be  B(»ne  correlation  of  local  ac- 
tivity throughout  the  Nation  and  that  this 
goal  must  be  accomplished  through  co- 
operative effort  of  the  Federal  and  local 
authorities. 

In  upgrading  our  overall  law  enforcement 
standards  we  must  no  be  content  with 
studies,  educational  programs,  and  legisla- 
tion against  crime.  Training,  studies,  and 
statutes  can  be  helpful,  but  only  if  qualified 
personnel  is  provided  for  the  battle  against 
the  criminal.  In  my  Judgment  this  personnel 
can  best  be  recruited  if  compensation  rates 
for  law  enforcement  officers  are  brought  up 
to  the  standard  which  their  professional 
status  deserves.  This  Is  true  of  officers  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  sheriff,  as  well 
as  those  under  the  supervision  of  municipal 
and  county  and  State  law  enforcement  de- 
partments. 

In  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee recently  we  were  told  that  entrance  sal- 
ary for  patrolmen  in  some  cities  of  more 
than  500.000  population  ts  barely  990  a  weHc. 
In  smaller  communities  of  less  than  25,000, 
the  rate  of  pay  sometimes  drops  to  (50  a 
week.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of 
full-time  police  employees  in  all  local  gov- 
ernments are  about  $483. 

A  good  law  enf(Mx:ement  officer  Is  worthy 
of  better  financial  treatment  than  he  gen- 
erally gets  In  our  Nation.  The  rigorous  re- 
quirements we  lay  upon  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  demand  that  this  Inequity 
in  compensation  be  eliminated  wherever  It 
exists.  We  cannot  expect  excellence  of  per- 
formance by  men  who  have  a  lower  annual 
income  than  is  recognized  as  the  standard 
for  determination  of  poverty  status  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  today  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  Individual  citizen  that  we 
do  have  serious  problems  in  combating  the 
antisocial  conduct  of  an  Increasing  numbtf 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  I  believe  that  the 
climate  In  the  Nation  Is  favcHuble  to  sup- 
porting programs  and  financial  outlays  which 
will  help  you  men  In  the  law  enforcement 
field  to  do  a  better  Job. 

The  maJcM^ty  of  the  thinking  people  of  our 
Nation  believe  that  It  Is  time  to  halt  mob 
violence,  street  demonstratirais,  disrespect 
for  the  local  peace  officer,  and  the  continuing 
actlvlUes  of  organized  racketeers. 

If  this  assumption  is  correct.  I  can  en- 
vision a  new  era  of  support  for  the  worth- 
while efforts  of  the  North  Carolina  Sheriffs 
Association  and  Its  counteri>arts  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  we  fall  to  measure  up 
to  our  clear  obligation  in  preserving  law  and 
order,  our  Constitution  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  this  Nation  will  be  in  Jeopardy. 

To  you  dedicated  men  of  law  enforcMnent. 
I  extend  my  thanks  for  your  efforts.  Tou 
have  my  appreciation  for  your  zeal  to  make 
your  own  Jurisdiction  a  better  place  for  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  Uve.  May  the 
Lord  support  you  in  this  vital  work. 


Bofled  PeanaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF  cxoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  sure  sign  that  the  year's  peanut 
harvest  is  approaching  is  the  appear- 
ance of  boiled  peanut  venders  selling 
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their  (1(  licious  and  nutritious  product  in 
every  s  mth  Georgia  town.  In  my  dis- 
trict, ^hich  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  pes  nut  belt,  it  is  almost  heresy  for 
a  perse  n  to  be  seen  without  a  bag  of 
boiled  I  eanuts. 

An  aiicle  In  the  Aiigust  5  edition  of 
the  Diwson  (Ga.)  News  about  two 
young  I  eanut  salesmen  brings  back  fond 
memories  of  home.  It  also  illustrates 
the  ent  uprising  spirit  of  two  youths  who 
are  balking  their  profits  for  a  college 
educati  )n.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
f oUowii  g  article  with  my  colleagues : 
Roiled  Pkanxjts  Signal  Advent 
OF  New  Season 
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boiled  peanuts  doesn't  require  a 
in  Dawson  and  Terrell  County, 
when   they   are  the  products  of 
mother,    Mrs.    Robert    Lee    of    the 
dommimity.    She  has  her  own  con- 
recipe  and  imquestionably  it  is  one 
They  have  Just  that  consistency 
let  you  stop  eating  'em. 
1  ast  year,  selling  their  mother's  pea- 
I   a   brothers*    business    but   Eddie 
3ut  and  Deweya  classmate.  Tommy, 
him.     Both  did  so  well  last  season 
to  continue   the  partnership 
year. 

Dewey  has  become  so  profl- 

Joth  the  selling  and  processing  end 

-  that  he  has  made  it  a  4-H  Club 

came  out  second  In  the  district 

meeting  in  Amerlciis.    He  hopes 

top  award  next  year. 

I  ewey  and  Tommy  are  banking  their 

'■*-  college. 
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The  F(  artk  Arm  of  America's  Defense 

EJ^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOPJ.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MASTXANS 

IN  THI    HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  S  CKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  leaders  In  our  continuing  effort  to 
malntalT  a  strong  and  active  U.S.  mer- 
chant m  irine  has  been  the  distinguished 
senior  Sjnator  from  Maryland.  Danik. 

B.  BkeW;  iTER. 

Senate  r  Brewster  has  consistently 
supportel  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion of  Government  assistance  to  the 
fourth  trm  of  America's  defense,  the 
merchan ;  marine.  His  wide  knowledge 
and  con!  Iderable  experience  in  the  field 
secured  1  ar  him  appointment  to  the  Mer- 
chant Mi  trine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee of  tie  Important  Senate  Commerce 
Committ «. 

Last  Si  mday's  Houston  Chronicle  con- 
tained ai  I  article  that  discussed  in  scMne 
detail  Bi  ewster's  efforts  to  strengthen 
our  mere  lant  marine;  efforts  that  I  feel 
deserve  he  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  t  le  House. 

Mr.  Sp  »ker,  with  unanimous  consent, 
I  place  t  le  article  In  the  Record: 


(By  Jack  Cleland) 
WashinCton. — In  London  last  week  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping  reported  world  ship- 
building rose  to  a  record  high  during  ths 
second  quarter  of  this  year  but  that  the 
United  States  dropped  another  notch  In 
ranking  among  the  world's  shipbuilding  na- 
tions. 

This  country  now  ranks  11th  among  free 
world  nations  and  indications  are  i^the 
present  trend  continues  it  will  be  13th  by"Se 
end  of  the  year. 

Only  62  mercliant  vessels  are  imd£r  con- 
struction at  this  time,  according  to  Lloyd's, 
despite  the  fact  the  United  States  still  has 
the  largest  merchant  marine  in  the  world. 

Of  the  ships  that  compose  it,  however,  85 
percent  are  20  years  old;  they  &i0  slow  and 
considered  unflt  for  present  day  military  op- 
erations. The  only  section  of  U.S.-flag  ship- 
ping in  any  state  of  health  Is  the  subsidized 
liner  fleet  cc^npoeed  of  about  300  ships  built 
smce  World  War  11. 

The  Federal  Government  subsidizes  U.S. 
oceanlinwr  construction  up  to  55  percent  of 
the  total  cost  reflecting  the  differential  be- 
tween United  States  and  Japanese  construc- 
tion coeta. 

Subsidies  are  not  applicable  under  present 
maritime  administration  policy  to  bulk  car- 
riers because  of  a  limitation  of  funds,  with 
the  net  result  that  18  private  shipyards  have 
gone  out  of  business  in  the  past  decade  for 
lack  of  HUfiQclent  work. 

Among  those  most  concerned  about  the 
deterioration  of  American  shipbuilding  Is 
Senator  Daniel  Brewster.  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  who  has  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  subsidy  benefits  to  bulk  carriers. 

BREwarrER  Is  also  considering  a  proposal  to 
reqiiire  both  the  shipbuilder  and  labor  to 
enter  into  a  no-strike  agreement  before  a 
subsidy  can  bo  approved.  Subsequent  bar- 
gaining differences  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  binding  arbitration  \uider  ths 
plan. 

He  suggests  this  no-strlke  plan  could  even 
apply  to  the  U.S.  shipping  industry  itself 
which  la  now  plagued  with  a  2-month-old 
strike  by  3  of  the  11  separate  unions  which 
have  contracts  with  most  U.S.-flag  carriers. 
Brewster  admits  there  is  growing  opposi- 
tion to  the  subsidy  approach,  especially  in 
the  operating  subsidy  which  last  year  sui>- 
plled  72  cents  of  each  wage  dollar  paid  to  U.S. 
seamen.  « 

According  to  reports,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  indicated  a  desire  to  give 
subsidized  shipping  lines  an  opportunity  to 
build  their  ships  abroad  and  thus  cut  their 
construction  costs  by  50  percent. 

The  Defense  Department  also  plans  to  pur- 
chase between  »50  and  $60  million  worth  of 
naval  support  vessels  from  Great  Britain. 

Brewster  and  others  have  attacked  the 
Pentagon  plan  at  hearings  before  a  Senate 
Armed  Service  Subcommittee  and  urged  re- 
strictive language  be  written  into  the  de- 
fense apprt^niations  blU  prohibiting  such  a 
move. 

Probably  one  factor  adding  to  the  seem- 
ingly hopeless  plight  of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding 
and  shipping  industry  Is  the  American- 
owned  flag-of -convenience  fleet. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one-fourth 
of  the  merchant  ships  of  Panamanian  or 
Liberlan  registry  are  American  owned  and 
manned  by  a  foreign  crew.  Prime  users  of 
the  flag  of  convenience  are  American  oil, 
steel,  and  aluminum  companies. 

CLAIM   savings 

By  using  the  nationality,  for  registration 
purp>oses,  of  another  country,  the  shipowners 
avoid  this  country's  restrictive  maritime 
regulations,  high  taxes,  and  labor  costs. 

TTiere  Is  a  growing  concern  whether  the 
availability  of  such  ships  imder  a  flag  of 
convenience  is  certain  in  a  national  emer- 
gency which  could  arise  from  the  Vietnam 
situation. 


Agreements  for  their  return  to  the  Ufl. 
flag  have  been  made  with  the  owners,  thouah 
only  tadUy  with  the  countries  of  pres^ 
regUtration.  While  the  Navy  and  Marltlma 
Administration  claim  to  have  effecUve  con- 
trol  over  these  ships,  some  Members  of  Con 
gress  doubt  this. 

They  also  worry  that  a  U.S.  reliance  on  fw- 
eign  shipping  to  support  the  Vietnam  opera- 
tion could  give  the  European  maritime  coun- 
tries a  voice  In  oiu:  Par  Eastern  policy. 

SEEK  CUT  IN  COSTS 

Like  the  raih-oads,  the  shipping  industry 
has  sought  to  cut  operating  cost  through  au- 
tomation and  the  unions  are  adamant  to 
maintain  Job  security. 

The  principal  issue  in  the  current  stale- 
mated maritime  strike  is  the  manning  scale 
on  automated  vessels.  The  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association  wants  to  bargain 
on  the  number  of  engineers  to  be  assigned 
in  the  future  as  each  new  auttmiated  shin 
comes  out.  '  *^ 

The  companies  want  the  scale  written  In 
the  contract  now  as  they  fear  If  the  engi- 
neers win  additional  poets  In  the  engine  room 
of  future  ships,  other  xmlons  will  follow  the 
"me  too"  pattern  In  maritime  bargaining 
and    ask    for    more    assignments.  ' 

And  so  the  U.S.  maritime  industry  faces  the 
dilenuna  of  costly  ship  construction,  increas- 
ing competition  from  foreign  merchant  fleets 
some  American-owned,  and  labor's  demand 
tot  Job  security  at  a  time  when  It  Is  trying 
to  automats  to  be  more  competltiTe, 

As  Representative  Bob  Casbt,  of  Houston, 
a  member  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  sees  It,  the  Industry  ^m 
caught  In  a  trip."  He  admits  he  has  no 
ready  solution  to  the  problem. 


New  Jersey's  1964  Agrknlhiral  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OP  NSW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  known  throughont 
our  Nation  as  the  Garden  State,  has 
again  proven  its  claim  to  that  appella- 
tion. Statistics  provided  by  the  New 
Jersey  Crop  Reporting  Service  indicate 
that  New  Jersey— the  third  smallest 
State  in  the  Union — has  again  compiled 
an  enrviable  record. 

In  1964,  New  Jersey  ranked  first  in  the 
Nation  In  the  production  of  blueberries. 
It  was  second  in  the  production  of 
asparagus  and  the  processing  of  aspara- 
gus iMwiucts  and  in  the  production  of 
fresh  market  beets. 

The  Garden  State  ranked  third  In  the 
Nation  In  the  production  of  late  summer 
potatoes,  cranberries,  fresh  market  lima 
beans,  green  peppers,  fresh  market  spin- 
ach, the  processing  of  tomato  products, 
and  milk  production  per  cow. 

New  Jersey  was  fourth  among  the  50 
States  in  the  production  of  peaches  and 
fresh  market  tomatoes.  We  were  fifth 
ranked  in  the  production  of  fresh  mar- 
ket strawberries,  fresh  market  sweet  com. 
fresh  market  lettuce,  and  in  the  value  of 
processed  vegetables. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  21  categories. 
New  Jersey  was  in  the  upper  10th  of  our 
country  in  17.  Furthermore,  our  rela- 
tively small  State  ranked  in  the  second 
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10th  of  the  Nation  in  sweetpotatoes  pro- 
(luctlon  and  the  value  of  fresh  market 
vegetables — 6th — and  in  apple  produc- 

tiwi — 10th. 

I  think  it  is  also  revealing  to  note  that 
the  Garden  State  ranked  fifth  among  the 
50  States  in  both  the  gross  and  net  in- 
come per  farm. 

My  pride  in  the  fine  agricultural 
i«cord  New  Jersey  compiled  during  1964 
iB  even  greater,  l&r.  Speaker,  when  I  note 
liow  the  Second  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  distinguished  itself 
among  the  15  districts  of  our  State. 

In  27  categories,  the  counties  of  At- 
lantic, Cape  May.  and  Cumberland, 
which  comprise  the  Second  District, 
rated  first  in  7,  second  In  7,  third  in  6, 
fourth  in  6,  and  fifth  in  4. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  in  the 
production  of  blueberries — ^the  one  cate- 
gory in  which  New  Jersey  was  first  in  the 
Nation — my  home  county  of  Atlantic  was 
first  in  New  Jersey,  making  it  the  leading 
blueberry-producing  county  in  the 
United  States. 

Atlantic  County  was  also  first  in  the 
State  in  the  production  of  sweet  potatoes 
and  Cumberland  County  was  first  in  the 
inoduction  of  strawberries,  cabbage,  let- 
tuce, onions,  and  snap  beans. 

Despite  the  problems  the  egg  industry 
has  been  facing,  and  which,  I  might  note, 
are  worsening.  Cumberland  County  was 
second  in  the  State  in  egg  production 
and  also  in  the  production  of  peppers  and 
in  nursery  stock  acreage.  Atlantic 
County  was  second  in  the  Garden  State 
In  the  production  of  strawberries,  cab- 
bage, lettuce  and  onions. 

Cumberland  County  ranked  third  in 
the  State  in  the  production  of  barley 
for  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  asparagus, 
tomatoes  and  sweet  com.  while  Atlantic 
County  was  third  in  production  of 
peaches. 

Cape  May  County  rated  fourth  in  the 
State  in  the  number  of  hogs  and  pigs; 
Atlantic  County  was  fourth  in  pepper 
mxxluctlon,  and  Cumberland  County  was 
fourth  In  production  of  hay,  peaches, 
potatoes  and  in  the  number  of  certified 
nurseries.  Atlantic  County  ranked  fifth 
In  the  production  of  eggs,  tomatoes,  sweet 
com  and  the  number  of  certified 
nurseries. 

Like  its  neighboring  States  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  New  Jersey 
is  sorely  affected  by  the  drought  which 
is  plaguing  us  this  year.  Also,  difficulties 
being  encountered  by  egg  producers 
throughout  the  Nation  are  annually  re- 
ducing the  number  of  small  poultry 
farmers  in  New  Jersey's  Second  District. 
Yet.  New  Jersey  continues  to  rank  high 
-  among  the  50  States  In  providing  the 
plenty  with  which  this  Nation  is  blessed. 

New  Jersey  is  considered  by  many  sis 
primarily  an  industrial  State  and  by 
many  others  as  merely  a  "corridor"  be- 
tween the  principal  metropolises  of  the 
East.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  south- 
ern New  Jersey,  and  principally  the 
counties  of  Atlantic,  Cape  May  and  Cum- 
berland, deserve  recognition  as  one  of 
the  most  productive  agricultural  areas 
of  our  great  land  and  I  predict  that  we 
will  continue  to  maintain  that  Important 
position. 
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A  Change  From  Inch  to  Meter? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  national  Interest  in  the  hear- 
ings now  being  conducted  by  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Cwnmittee  on 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  a  3 -year 
study  of  the  advantages  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  valuable  testimony  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  committee^ 
many  editorial  expressions  around  the 
country  have  appeared.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  articles  in  support  of 
the  House  bill  (H.R.  2626)  sponsored  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Chairman  George  Miller,  ap- 
peared in  the  August  6,  1965.  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  follows: 
A  Change  Fbom  Inch  to  Mzteh? 

This  week  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Conunittee  is  holding  hearings  on  a 
proposal  for  a  study  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  convert  Its  weights  and  meas- 
urements to  the  metric  system.  Althoiigh 
the  merits  of  conversion  have  been  studied 
since  1790,  there  is  a  special  reason  for  a 
new  study. 

On  May  24  the  British  Government  an- 
nounced plans  to  convert  to  the  metric  S3rs- 
tem  over  the  next  10  years.  Other  countries, 
including  Canada,  are  expected  to  follow  suit. 
This  will  comiM-ess  stlU  farther  the  minority 
using  the  inch-pound  system,  which  is  10 
percent  of  the  world's  popxilation  involving 
40  percent  of  the  world's  trade. 

The  American  system  grew  haphazardly. 
For  example,  the  inch  was  once  the  dis- 
tance of  three  barleycorns  end  to  end;  the 
inch,  pound  and  quart  are  not  internally  re- 
lated. The  metric  system  was  rationally  de- 
veloped. The  xinlts  of  length  (meter) ,  mass 
•  gram) ,  and  fluid  capacity  (liter)  are  related 
to  one  another,  and  smaller  or  larger  units 
are  computed  by  tenths  or  tens. 

The  advantages  of  shifting  to  the  metric 
system  would  be  enormous.  As  one  minor 
example,  it  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
error  in  the  U.S.  space  program,  where  NASA 
uses  the  metric  system  and  much  U.S.  pri- 
vate Industry  uses  the  Inch-pound  system. 
Some  mathematics  teachers  estimate  that  25 
percent  of  a  child's  time  could  be  saved  by 
eliminating  the  need  to  memorize  such  things 
as  pecks,  rods,  fractions,  numerators,  and  the 
like. 

The  metric  system  would  give  advantages 
in  competing  for  world  trade,  which  is  the 
main  reason  the  British  are  shifting,  and 
in  international  scientific  cooperation,  which 
Is  increasing. 

Other  than  the  weight  of  tradition,  the 
chief  argtunent  against  converting  to  the 
metric  system  is  that  it  would  be  very  cost- 
ly. Estimates  range  from  $20  bUlion  to  $150 
bUUon.  If  a  change  were  made,  what  would 
be  the  best  period  of  time  and  the  best 
phases?  Would  a  mixed  system  be  advan- 
tageous? Could  a  system  be  ssmchronlzed 
with  changes  in  other  countries,  notably 
Canada? 

These  are  the  kinds  ot  questions  that 
the  proposed  study  would  investigate.  It 
would  cost  $2,500,000  over  3  years.  Some 
people  who  oppose  the  metric  system  also 
oppose  the  study  because  they  fear  it  would 
be  a  propaganda  campaign  for  the  change. 

The  study  should  be  authcHized,  with  guar- 
anteea  that  It  will  be  an  objective  study. 


Only  an  honest  weighing  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  of  alternate  ways  and 
means  would  serve  the  Nation  in  a  matter 
of  basic  as  its  weights  and  measurements. 

If  the  American  peoi^e  change  from  the 
inch-pound  system  to  the  metric  system, 
as  the  British  people  are  going  to  do,  the 
shift  wlU  require  s<»ne  pcdnfvil  adjustments 
In  our  everyday  thinking  and  speech. 

For  example.  It  wiU  take  a  while  to  get 
used  to  talking  of  President  Johnson's  38- 
liter  hat  and  Miss  Americas'  91-66-91 
dimensions. 

And  think  of  what  wUl  happen  to  many 
of  our  old  saws.  Give  him  25.4  millimeters 
and  he  will  take  1.6093  kUometers.  It's  all 
wool  and  0.9144  meter  wide;  31.1035  grams 
of  prevention  is  worth  0.03732  kilograms  of 
cure. 

Ah,  well.  It  wUl  all  be  the  same  when 
we  are  1.8288  meters  under. 


Letter  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  9,  1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
on  August  8,  1965.  At  a  time  when  we 
read  about  college  students  burning  draft 
cards,  and  many  college  professors  en- 
couraging "teach-ins  or  sit-ins"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  our  Government, 
I  think  this  article  is  most  timely. 

The  article  follows: 

(By  Loyd  JefTers) 

"If  you  could  see  what  is  happening  over 
here,  then  you  and  everyone  else  back  in  the 
States  would  know  why  we  are  here." 

Sgt.  Floyd  E.  Allen,  a  U.S.  l^rlne  stationed 
in  Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam,  wrote  those 
words  this  week  to  his  wife  aind  five  children 
living  In  Knox  County. 

Sergeant  Allen  is  a  13-year  veteran  of  the 
Marines.  He  was  transferred  to  Vietnam  last 
February.  His  wife,  Emily,  and  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  19  months  to  9  years, 
are  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rasrmond  £. 
Davis.  Route  2,  Corryton.  Mrs.  Allen  is  Mrs.  , 
Davis'  sister. 

REJECTS  CRrricisM 

Sergeant  Allen  said,  "Whatever  is  said  in 
criticism  of  the  administration  that  we  have 
in  Washington,  at  this  time,  I  ask.  let  it  not 
alter  your  faith  in  the  country  or  the  prin- 
ciples that  we  stand  for." 

He  said,  "If  we  back  out  now  we  have  lost 
everjrthing  we  hold  dear." 

The  Marine  prefaced  by  remarks  to  his 
family  by  saying: 

"I  have  a  lot  to  tell  you  about  this  place 
over  here  when  I  get  back.  There  are  things 
I  cannot  write  about,  but  there  is  one  thing 
I  want  you  to  know  •  •  • ." 

JOB  rOB  rsOFESSIONALS 

"It  is  more  than  a  job,"  said  the  sergeant, 
a  native  of  Pass  Christian,  Miss..  "It  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  done  and  there  Is  only 
one  way  to  do  it — send  in  people  who  are 
professionals  at  this  art  of  war,  people  who 
believe  in  what  we  have  and  what  we  live 
for,  men  who  are  dedicated  to  the  defense  of 
their  country  and  loved  ones." 

Sergeant  Allen  had  a  word  of  advice  to 
demonstratco-s  against  American  policy  in 
Vietnam.    He  said.  "To  these  kids  who  dem- 
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In  mifratioa  Bill  Neari  Passaf e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HbN.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THfc  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.   AnnunZIO.     Mr.   Speaker,    the 
arduou!  and  dedicated  work  of  the  House 
Judicial  Committee  has  resulted  In  an 
Immigration     bill     which 
long-needed    and    lonp-awalted 
In    our    Immigration    law. 
Iniportant  of  all.  this  new  bill  ellm- 
he   obnoxious   national    origins 
n.  which  since  1924  has  been 
to  the  sense  of  justice  and 
that  is  basic  to  the  thinking  not 
Americans  but  of  freedom-loving 
■"  over  the  world, 
the  83th  Congress  have  passed 
constructive  legislation  recogniz- 
me«ting  the  needs  and  wants  of 
rican  people.  |£rhe  passage  of 
immigration  Tbill,   which   will 
to  the  House  for  a  vote,  will 
enhance  the  great  record  of  the 
and  will  have  the  whole- 
approfval  of  democraklc-thlnk- 

all  over  the  world, 
ny  pleasure  to  Insert  into  the 
RicoKD  an  editorial  sup- 
he  new  Immigration  bill  which 
In   the  Washington   Post   of 
1965. 
e4itorial  follows: 


1  >AOT    LnXSTT    RXrXJRBISHED 

Judiciary  Committee  Is  to  be 

for   laboring   all    these  years 

voting  out  an  Immigration  bill 

itlsons   the  snobbish   principle   of 

>rlglns  (meaning  "white  northern 

preferred") .    In  Its  place  the  new 

standards  more  tailored  to  the 

his  country  and  the  mld-aoth  cen- 

In  which  we  live. 

I  of  placing  quotas  for  immigrants 

to  national  origin  dates  back  to 

19M.    Under  it.  the  northern  Eu- 

were.  for  the  most  part,  happy 

were,  have  enjoyed  large  but  un- 

I  to  bficome  permanent  residents 

soutJmTi  and  Eastern  Europeans. 

to  coane.  have  had  much  smaller 

quotas:  and  the  peoples 

Pacific   triangle  have  suffered 

token  quota:  100  people  a  year 

of  11  nations. 

origins  quota  system  not  only 

in  affront  to  this  country's  friends 

reece.  Japan,  and  the  Philippines: 

a  an  affront  to  the  descendants  of 

Sreeks.    Japanese,    and    Filipinos 

coimtry.     Although  full-fledged 

;.  they  constantly  have  been  re- 

'  they  Just  were  lucky  to  have 

who  slipped  In  early. 

Immigration  bill.  Introduced  for 

itlon  by  Representative  Eman- 

and   Senator  Phiup   a.   Ha«t. 

immlgrmnta  on  the  more  logical 

The  assumption  Is  that  If 

Immigrant  posaeoses  technical 

^hlch   la   In  short  supply   In  the 


oven  Libscrlbed 
Ai  lan- 
n  ere 


nat  ional 


United  States  hla  arrival  here  obviously 
would  enrich  the  economy.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  permit  a  modemte  increase  In  the 
present  overall  annual  Immigration  quota 
and.  during  a  phaaeout  period  of  the  old  na- 
tlonnj  origins  system.  It  would  permit  the 
unused  quotas  of  the  northern  European  na- 
tions to  be  absorbed  by  Uie  people  who  long 
have  been  queued  up  In  the  less-favored  na- 
tions. 

There  Is  an  urgency  to  get  the  bill  passed 
before  Congress  adjourns  this  yeiu-.  Chair- 
man Howard  W.  SMirii  of  the  Hotise  Rules 
Committee  has  not  yet  Indicated  how  quick- 
ly he  U  prepared  to  get  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee bill  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote.  But 
under  the  new  21 -day  rule,  the  bill  is  at 
least  assured  of  getting  to  the  floor  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Rules  Committee  may  do. 

On  the  Senate  side.  Chairman  James  O. 
Eastland  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
magnanimously  stood  aside  this  year  and  al- 
lowed hearings  to  be  completed  this  past 
week  under  the  gavel  of  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
KKDT.  The  Senate  now  has  to  decide  whether 
to  wait  for  the  House  to  complete  its  action 
before  moving,  or  to  go  ahead  In  parallel 
fashion  and  hope  for  a  sufflclcntly  slmlhir 
bill  to  avoid  any  delay  In  conference. 

The  President  is  known  to  have  the  immi- 
gration bill  on  his  "must"  list  for  this  year. 
The  Congress,  which  has  set  such  a  brilliant 
record  of  achievement  In  domestic  legisla- 
tion so  far.  certainly  would  not  wont  to  leave 
the  Immigration  bUl  In  Umbo  when  it  ad- 
journs. 


August  9,  1965 


A  Toanf  lowan  Home  From  the  Petd 
Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  made 
to  world  peace  is  being  carried  on  In  a 
most  quiet  way.  Unheralded  by  pub- 
llclty.  hundreds  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  Peace  Corps  are  giving  assist- 
ance in  an  effective  witness  to  the 
concern  we  feel  for  the  underdeveloped 
and  emerging  nations. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  work 
being  done  was  recently  recorded  in  the 
Iowa  Rural  Electrte  News.  It  concerns 
the  efforts  of  Duane  Kline  of  Anita,  Iowa, 
in  setting  up  a  sugarcane  processing  co- 
operative. I  feel  this  account  is  of  In- 
terest to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Young  low  an — Home  Prom  the  Peacx 
Corps 


August  P,  1965 
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A  Thougfht  on  the  Job  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:s 

Monday,  August  9.  1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting the  Appendix  statement  I  sub- 
mitted previously,  respecting  the  fine 
Alder  Springs  Job  Corps  Camp  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  in  further 
expression  of  the  meaning  of  the  Job 
Corps  program,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
a  statement  entitled  "Just  a  Thought  on 
the  Job  Corps"  by  Job  Corpsman  Robert 
Butler  which  appeared  last  week  in  the 
Willows  Daily  Journal : 
What  Otruis  Sat — Just  a  Thoccht  on 
Job  Cokps 
I       (By  Robert  Butler) 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  I  did  Join  the 
Job  Corps.  There  were  three  tilings  I  oould 
do.  for  I  am  a  player,  but  all  at  once  It  came 
to  me:  The  Job  Oorps  Is  a  place  where  young 
men  can  go  so  that  they  can  leam  to  live  a 
life  of  their  own. 

What  It  means  Is  Just  this — a  man  Is  not 
a  man  If  h.e  doesn't  Icnow:  The  Job  Corps  la 
a  place  where  men  are  men.  TTiere  Is  no  time 
for  babies  nor  tears.  Every  man  knows  his 
Job  and  does  It. 

There  is  a  school,  good  food,  and  also 
movlea.  I  find  myself  happier  than  ever 
before  foe  I  have  time  to  think,  to  use  what 
God  gave  me.  and  to  realize  that  It  Is  mine 
to  know  right  from  wrong. 

Now  I  can  do  Just  what  I  like  to  do- 
express  a  tlx>ught  In  my  own  way.  I  And 
Jnyself  doing  something  that  I  have  never 
done  before,  and  I  like  it,  and  that  la  work- 
ing in  the  forest. 

There  Is  nothing  to  fear.  I  find  myself 
around  friends  my  age  who  understand  life 
as  I  do.  Now  I  find  myaelf  in  a  world  ot 
unforeseen  happinww  hnprriness  that  la  only 
found  in  the  Job  Oorpa. 


A  year  ago  at  this  time  a  young  Iowa  fann 
boy  was  In  Colombia,  South  America,  work- 
ing with  newly  fovmded  farmers'  cooperatlrea 
as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps.  This  sum- 
mer Duane  Kline,  son  of  Mrs.  Chester  KUne 
of  near  Anita,  is  back  in  Iowa  working  on  hli 
mother's  farm. 

A  student  at  Iowa  State  University  In 
Ames,  Duane  returned  to  tbe  United  Statst 
last  March  after  spending  nearly  2  years  as  a 
Peace  Corps  member.  The  Klines  are  mem- 
bers of  Farmers  Electric  Cooperative  st 
Greenfleld. 

Duane  Joined  the  Peace  Corps  In  February 
1963,  along  with  28  other  Peace  Corps  appli- 
cants. After  assembUng  in  New  York,  the 
group  was  sent  to  Puerto  Rico  for  training 
In  physical  fitness,  language,  and  community 
development  at  various  training  camps. 

Part  two  of  their  training  and  orientation 
period  included  a  2-month  study  session  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  where  they 
studied  cooperative  principle«,  economics, 
and  the  alms  of  the  Peace  Corps.  At  the 
close  of  this  program,  and  after  several  in- 
terview sessions,  the  applicants  were  screensd 
and  narrowed  to  23  on  the  basis  of  their  past 
performance  record. 

Those  who  were  accepted  were  to  play  a 
part  In  a  pilot  program  which  was  designed 
to  give  technical  assistance  to  cooperatives. 

After  a  more  weeks  of  field  training  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Duane  arrived  In  Buenaventura, 
a  city  of  110,000  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was 
alone  In  his  iM-oJect,  but  he  shared  lodglpis 
with  Tom  WoBniak  of  Chicago.  The  boys 
lived  with  a  native  doctor  in  a  tuberculosis 
hospital  in  Buenaventura. 

While  there,  they  were  given  a  "living  al- 
lowance "  of  1.200  pesos  («90  a  month).  In 
addition  to  this  amoimt,  $75  was  set  aside 
In  a  savings  accoimt  each  month  for  the 
corpsman  to  receive  when  he  left  the  Corps. 
Duane  reports  that  living  conditions  were 
adequate  and  tliat  his  diet  consUted  of 
mostly  rice,  some  beef,  little  flsh,  and  a  lot  of 
platana.  a  relative  of  the  banana. 

"They  eat  It  any  way  they  can."  says 
Duane,  "green,  fried,  baked,  and  boiled.  It 
rains  about  350  Inches  a  year  In  the  area,  but 
It  wasn't  too  bothersome  because  it  gener- 
ally rained  during  the  night. 

"There  were  three  small-crop  cooperatives 
In  the  area  which  had  been  started  by  the 
United  Nations  organisations.  They  were 
quite  smaU  and  generally  were  Just  strug- 
gling to  stay  alive." 


puane  worked  about  6  months  with  these 
«  cooperatives  and  th«n  concentrated  on 
gae  that  was  owned  by  about  40  f  annen  who 
new  sugar  cane.  Duane  aerved  ea  flnanrtal 
^jutager-bookkeeper  and.  In  h\»  words. 
"practically  everything  else. 

"They  never  fully  understood  what  I  waa 
trying  to  do."  he  says,  "and  it  really  slowed 
down  progress.  Only  4  ot  5  adults  out  of  60 
people  could  read  or  write. 

"The  United  Nations  had  everything  set  up 
for  my  arrival,  and  the  people  accepted  me 
and  were  friendly.  I  never  was  aware  of  un- 
American  feelLngs." 

Duane's  cooperative  had  received  $9,600 
from  a  Colombia  Government  agency.  With 
this  money,  the  farmers  had  bought  machin- 
ery and  built  shacks  for  a  crude  processing 
pliant.  They  brought  In  their  cut  cane  to 
tills  plant  where  about  12  farmer- workers 
processed  It.  The  cane  was  boiled,  cooked, 
sod  poured  Into  brick-like  molds.  The  end 
product  was  a  crude  sugar  called  panela.  a 
taffy-like  brick  which  is  cheaper  than  white 
■ugar.  The  Colombians  use  panela  as  a 
sugar  substitute  and  as  one  of  the  main  In- 
predlents  In  a  drink  which  they  make  from 

It. 

"By  the  time  the  buildings  and  machinery 
were  ready  for  operation,"  Duane  explains, 
"the  money  was  gone.  The  plant  ran  off  and 
on  for  awhile,  but  the  oven  ot  flue  used  too 
much  fuel  and  was  uneconomical." 

Before  Duane  left,  another  $10,000  had 
been  promised  to  fix  the  flue  but  It  had  not 
been  turned  over  to  the  cooperative. 

'It  will  probably  be  another  2  months  be- 
fore the  plant  will  be  able  to  operate,"  Duane 
ays.  "I  haven't  received  any  news  from  my 
replacement  yet. 

"As  for  the  Peace  Corps,"  Kline  says,  "its 
biggest  contribution  has  been  Its  Impact  In 
Introducing  the  real  America  to  these  peo- 
ple— showing  them  what  Americans  really 
are." 


Disservice  to  Rask 


in  one  of  the  meet  delicate  and  crltleal 
periods  of  oar  hletory.  He  obrtously  baa 
President  Jobneoali  complete  eonfldenoe.  In 
fact,  the  President  reafflnned  hU  eonfldence 
in  Rtiak  after  BdUeslnger^  rerelatlon. 

To  describe  him  now,  as  Bdilestnger  has, 
as  a  man  who  engaged  fai  "one  muddle  after 
another"  at  the  State  Department,  aooom- 
pUshea  nothing  and  bdlttlea  the  Xap  VJ&. 
forelgn-poliey  spokesman  before  the  world. 

Schleslnger  has  been  acc\ued  in  Uie  past 
Ol  being  more  advocate  than  historian  In  his 
interpretatlOTis  of  events.  We  suspect  that 
is  the  case  In  this  Incident. 

Our  own  view  rides  with  that  of  President 
Johnson^  who  only  10  days  ago  described 
Rusk  as  "one  of  the  most  able  and  most  com- 
petent and  most  dedicated  men  I  have  ever 
known." 

"He  sits  to  my  right  In  the  cabinet  room," 
Mr.  Johnson  added. 

And  we're  glad  of  It. 


Tke  Real  AUmum— Part  XU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TENNESSZC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  pe^t  few  weeks  many  comments  have 
been  made  about  the  propriety  of  the 
writers  who  are  rushing  Into  print  with 
Inside  stories  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

The  value  of  this  Instant  history  Is 
questionable.  But  when  a  writer  Im- 
punes  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  while  the  Secretary  still  holds  office, 
he  is  doing  his  country  a  disservice. 

The  Memphis  afternoon  newspaper  re- 
cently summed  It  up  well  In  an  editorial 
which  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 

July  26,  1965] 

Dissxavici  TO  Rusk 

Arthxir  Schleslnger  has  performed  a  dis- 
service to  Dean  Rusk  and  to  the  country  by 
reporting  that  President  Kennedy  had 
planned  to  oust  Rusk  as  Secretary  of  State. 

We  don't  know  whether  Schleslnger**  vsr- 
filon  of  the  story  is  accurate  or  not.  The  only 
man  who  could  fully  support  or  deny  it — 
John  P.  Kennedy — Is  not  alive. 

But  even  if  It  Is  true.  It  is  a  case  ot  writing 
bistory  too  close  to  the  event. 

Rusk  still  Is  Secretary  of  State.  He  Is 
charged  with  conducting  foreign  relations 


Immatable  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wxscoNsof 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, perhaps  because  they  are  not  quite  so 
harried  by  deadline  meeting,  perhaps 
because  they  are  better  able  to  re^;>ond 
when  nature  with  its  beauty  and  Its 
solitude  beckons  to  communion,  perliaps 
they  do  not  get  quite  so  excited  over  one 
real  or  purported  crisis  after  another, 
the  weekly  newspaper  editors  of  America 
well  serve  the  function  of  periodically 
bringing  us  back  to  earth. 

Guy  Fuller  of  the  Menomonee  Palls 
News  of  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis.,  has  done 
exactly  that  with  a  pointed,  concise  edi- 
torial which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Immutable  Law 

The  New  York  Times  recently  carried  a 
story  on  New  Zealand,  where  an  all-embrac- 
ing welfare  state  has  been  established.  For 
example,  iinemployment  and  extreme  pov- 
erty have  been  eliminated  and  adequate 
housing,  health  service,  and  education  are 
available  to  all. 

The  story  then  says:  "Yet  few  visiting 
Americans  are  satisfied  with  what  they  see. 
They  complain  of  poor  service,  of  a  take-it- 
or-leave-lt  attitude  toward  work  when  other 
Jobs  are  readily  available,  of  a  lack  of  com- 
petitiveness and  what  they  regard  as  an  air 
of  backwardness  compared  to  the  United 
States." 

This  caused  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  ob- 
serve: "The  point  is  almply  that  any  society 
deliberately  fashioned  in  the  framework  of 
Government  gratuities  for  everything  from 
planting  wheat  to  painting  water  colors  is 
bound  to  grow  mediocre  or  worse.  That  is 
practically  an  immutahle  law,  whether  the 
people  concomed  are  New  Zealanders, 
Swedes,  Russians,  Britons,  or  Americans,  and 
It  should  not  be  particularly  difficult  to  see 
why." 

Everycme  favors  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty and  of  human  distress  and  misery  In  all 
Its  forms.  In  this  endeavor.  Government 
Inevitably  plays  a  role.  The  problem  is  how 
to  help  those  who  truly  need  help  without 
sapping  the  Initiative,  the  Independence  and 
the  ambition  of  vast  masses  of  people.  When 
that  happens,  national  deeadmce  and  de- 
cline must  fellow,  no  mattea-  how  great  any 
country's  material  waaltti  may  beu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  XtEPBESEMTATIVES 

Monday .  August  9, 19€5 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  waterways  of  Alahama  pro- 
vide aoUd  evidence  of  the  State's  trans- 
portation advantages,  and  strong  reaaon 
f(M*  confidence  In  the  State's  economic 
growth. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Mobile  Press 
Register  newspaper  reported  on  inspec- 
tion trips  along  part  of  the  Alabama 
river  system  made  recently  by  Mr. 
Charles  Steiner  m  on  behalf  of  the 
Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
report  follows : 

Clobx Look Taxkn  at Vrrai.  ATAmAw* 

WaTBtWATS 


(By  Charles  Steiner  DJ) 

Alabama  is  In  an  era  of  progressive  business 
and  Indxistrial  revolution.  Keeping  strides 
with  this  expansion  are  the  modernization 
programs  of  Alabama's  waterway  systems  to 
provide  low-cost  bulk  commodity  tranepcx'ta- 
tlon,  a  plentiful  water  source  and  electricity 
for  industries. 

Factories,  chemical  plants,  sawmills,  paper 
products  plants,  dams,  generating  plants  and 
other  commercial  and.  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments seek  to  economize  by  locating  their 
new  plants  nearer  their  markets  and  gain 
access  to  barge  transportation.  Alabama 
offers  this  to  them  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  and  good  recreational  areas  for  their 
employees. 

Alabama  has  possibly  the  largest  navigable 
Inland  waterway  system  of  any  State  In  the 
NaUon. 

Looking  at  a  map  of  Alabama,  one  sees 
radiating  from  MobUe  the  Warrlor-Tomblg- 
bee  and  Alabama-Coosa  waterways  Eystems. 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  and  the  Tennessee 
River  dipping  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  with  its  vast  TVA  development.  These 
rivers  link  Alabama  with  the  Port  of  Mobile, 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers.  They  link  Alabama  to  the 
Midwest  and  its  grain,  to  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana and  their  oU  and  chemicals,  salt  aiKl 
sulfur,  the  Port  of  Mobile  to  the  iron  and 
steel  Industry  af  Birmingham.  * 

EZFOKTS  START  THBU 

Many  of  Alabama's  exports  begin  the  first 
leg  of  their  Journey  down  one  of  these  rivers 
aboard  barge  to  Mobile  where  they  are  loaded 
aboard  ships.  In  return,  these  countries  ex- 
port their  raw  products  to  Mobile  to  be 
barged  up  Alabama's  waterways  to  be  t\imed 
into  usable  products.  Waterbome  tonnage 
hauled  by  the  Port  of  Mobile  in  1964 
cunounted  to  a  record  20.388.097  tons  against 
19.052,288  tons  In  1963.  This  was  an  Increase 
of  7  percent. 

One  of  the  most  Important  Inland  barge 
routes  Is  the  Warrior -Tombigbee  Waterway. 
It  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  fastest  growliig 
InlEind  barge  canals  In  the  Natlm.  It  con- 
nects Birmingham  by  a  467-mlle  channel  to 
the  State's  seapc»-t  of  Mobile.  Over  this 
waterway  moves  more  than  40  kinds  of 
freights.  Included  are:  Coal,  Iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, sand,  gravel,  crushed  rock,  petroleum, 
sulfur,  chemicals,  woodpulp.  so3rbeans,  baux- 
ite, phosphates,  naval  stores,  molasses,  shells, 
and  finished  manufact\ired  products  total- 
ing 7,891,409  tons  in  1904  as  compared  to 
6,440364  In  1968.  The  Warrter-Tomblgbe* 
Waterway  syvtem  had  a  IS-peroent  Increase 
In  traOc  during  1064. 
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a  first  hand  view  of  the  potential  of 
river  system.  I  took  two  trips 
towboata  bound  for  points  up  the 
and  Black  Warrier  Rivers.  The 
aboard  a  Warrier.  gulf  navigation 
for  Port  Birmingham  with  a  five- 
oif  6.000  tons  of  high-grade  iron 
Oerio  Bolivia.  Venezuela,  and  the 
on  a  Rartcllff  materials  boat  bound 
ipper  reaches  of  the  Little  Tombig- 
for  a  4.600-ton  load  of  gravel  for 
m  In  the  Mobile  area, 
rode  upstream,  we  passed  new  and 
I,  powerplants,  sawmills,  and 
{NToepering  because  of  the  abun- 
water  and  the  increase  In  traffic 
Alabama  rivers.  This  concentra- 
populatlon  and  economic  activity 
Warrior-Tombigbee  is  an  indlca- 
•he  powerful  influence  which  water 
exerts. 
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FORTT-TWO   BARGES 

On  a  4  -day  trip  we  passed  42  bcu-ges  headed 
downstn  am  loaded  with  coal,  petrolevun.  and 
I^oducts   for   Mobile   and    industries 
rivers.     In  1964.  2,162.926  tons  of 
barged  down  the  rivers  to  Mobile 
fuel   for   the   Barry   steamplant, 
pi  xlucts  lnd\istries,  and  for  export  to 
CGLmtries.    With  Alabama's  coel  pro- 
of 13.963.499  tons  In   1964  and  the 
o*  water  resoiirces,  Industrialists 
a(  aln  revert  back  to  the  use  of  coal  to 
'  heir  own  electric  generating  plants. 
"  Increased  development  and  use  of 
and  Intracoastal  waterways,  o\ir 
form  of  bulk  transportation,  we  will 
most  effective  means  for  our  State 
li  dustry  In  cutting  the  cost  of  prod- 
I  aeet  the  rising  comi}etition  of  for- 
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TWO   TS2PS 


and  cofU  go  together  In  producing 

for    Industrial    and    home    use. 

Industry   coming   into   the   State 

an  abundant  supply  of  water,  elec- 

I  nd   low-cost   water    transportation 

the  coal,   and  other  raw  materials 

in  jjroduction.     As  new  dams   are 

the    rivers,    hydroelectric    and 

follow  to  provide  electricity. 

progress  Is  being  made  on  modiflca- 

res    on    the-  Warrior-Tombigbee 

TTie  Mobile  River  channel  has 

to  40  feet.    With  the  comple- 

Holt  lock  and  dam  and  the  modi- 

the  Bankhead  Dam.  17  dams  and 

1  riU  have  been  replaced  with  only  6. 

ri  (Ugh  the  year  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 

I  laintalns   the   navigable   waterway 

~  of  Alabama  at  a  depth  of  9  feet  and 

m  of  300  feet  in  width  where  prac- 

both  trips  upstream  we  .passed  the 

Chains  at  work  on  channel  Improve- 
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to  Port  Birmingham,  we  passed 

al  bridges,  some  new,  some  old. 

still  being  used  to  span  the  navi- 

of  Alabama  are  bottlenecks  In 

and  a   hindrance   to   towboats 

the   rivers.     Spring   thaws   and 

rivers  overflowing  their  banks  by 

more,  causing  the  boats  to  split 

barges  and  take  a  section  at  a  time 

bridges.     Any  new  bridges  built 

s  rivers  in  future  should  span  the 

bank  to  bank  to  allow  for  safe 


e4ch  new  dam  built  on  these  rivers, 

impounded    for    continuous    iise 

he  year  for  industry,  recreation, 

household  use.     Thiis,  Alabama  is  able 

7  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 

river  sites,  and  to  their  employees 

''of  sports  flshing  on  Its  man- 


enjoyi  aent 


ply  the  waters  of  Alabama,  especially  on  the 
future  Tenneesee-TOTnblgbee  Waterway. 

At  the  Junction  of  the  Tomblgbee  and 
Warrior  Rivers  we  passed  the  site  of  the  new 
Inland  docks  at  Demopolis  being  built  by 
the  Alabama  State  docks.  This  facility  will 
benefit  the  farmers  and  cattlemen  of  this 
State  by  establishing  a  feed  storage  unit, 
molasses  tanks,  soybean  silos,  to  give  service 
and  low-cost  transportation  for  Alabama 
products.  In  the  past,  Alabama  shipped  Its 
young  calves  to  California  and  the  Midwest 
for  fattening  and  then  had  them  reshlpped 
back  into  our  State  as  western  beef.  Once 
this  dock  Is  completed,  grains,  sorghum,  and 
hay  can  be  shipped  In  by  barge  for  cattlemen 
to  fatten  their  own  beef  and  sell  to  local 
markets  themselves. 

CATTLB   IMPORTANT 

Live  feeder  cattle  from  the  Southeastern 
States  are  in  high  demand  In  Europe.  The 
largest  shipment  of  cattle  ever  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  was  loaded 
aboard  the  SS  Salanat  at  the  Alabama  State 
docks  boiind  for  west  Italy  during  February 
1965.  More  than  1.873  head  of  cattle  aver- 
aging 600  pounds  each  was  the  first  of  future 
shipments  of  beef  to  European  markets.  The 
Italian  Government  has  authorized  duty-free 
importation  of  100,000  U.S.  calves  this  year, 
of  which  Alabama  can  send  its  share.  Other 
coiui tries  in  Europe  and  South  America  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  jjedlgreed 
young  beef  to  help  raise  the  quality  of  their 
stock.  They  are  especially  interested  in 
cattle  from  the  South  which  can  be  barged 
down  Alabama's  rivers. 

It  will  be  at  Demopolis  that  the  proposed 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  would  con- 
nect the  industrial  and  agricultural  centers 
of  the  midcontlnental  America  with  the 
ocean  port  of  Mobile.  Once  the  253-mile 
water  route  is  completed,  23  States  along  the 
Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  River  Valleys 
will  benefit  greaUy  through  the  location  of 
new  industries  seeking  a  shorter,  low-cost 
water  route  to  the  gulf  coast  and  overseas 
markets  for  their  manufactured  exports  and 
raw-material  imports. 


Again,  I  extend  to  Wright  Patmah 
happy  birthday  greetings,  and  wish  him 
continued  good  health  and  many,  many 
more  years  of  outstanding  public  service 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 


Chairman  Wright  Patman  Celebrates 
Birthday 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  best  wishes  for  a  happy  birth- 
day to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress  and  a 
new  member  of  the  committee,  it  has 
been  not  only  an  enlightening  experience, 
but  a  very  pleasant  and  helpful  associa- 
tion, for  me  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  this  distinguished  American  on  the 
great  and  far-reaching  legislation  that 
has  C(»ne  out  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Over  the  years.  Chairman  Patman  has 
contributed  much  to  the  people  all  over 
America,  His  firm  position  on  low- 
interest  rates  has  earned  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  the  gratitude  of  millions  of 
working  pe<vle  In  America. 


Social  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  an  excellent  column  on  So- 
cial Security  by  Andrew  Tully  was  pub- 
lished a  few  days  ago.  It  exposes  ef- 
forts of  opponents  of  the  program  to 
frighten  the  American  people  about 
medicare  and  the  new  social  security  bill 
which  Congress  has  enacted. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herewith  this  informative  col- 
umn: 

Now  that  the  new  social  security  law, 
complete  with  medicare,  is  a  reality,  oppoJ 
nents  of  the  legislation  characteristically  are 
trying  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  the  clt- 
izenry.  It  wiU  cost  too  much  they  sneer, 
and  plimge  us  all  Into  bankruptcy  or  debton' 
prison. 

These  calamity  howlers  are  talking  through 
their  hats,  as  usual.  To  be  sure,  the  social 
security  tax  will  go  up  for  everybody  because 
the  new  benefits  have  to  be  paid  for,  but 
the  new  system  remains  a  bargain. 

As  much  as  $103  will  be  added  to  the  an- 
nual tax  on  many,  and  eventually  this  In- 
crease will  come  to  nearly  $200.  But  for 
this,  the  citizen  wiU  get  a  7-percent  In- 
crease in  pension  benefits,  plus  hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance  that  will  pay  for  both  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care.  Additionally, 
there  Is  a  supplemental  plan  costing  $3,  a 
month  which  covers  doctors'  bills  after  a  $50 
annual  deduction. 

The  pension  plan  alone  is  almost  worth 
the  tariff.  A  citizen  who  has  been  getting 
the  minimum  retirement  benefit  of  $40  a 
month  wUl  get  $44  from  September  on.  If 
he  has  been  getting  the  top  benefit,  $127, 
hell  get  $135.90.  Eventually,  the  monthly 
check  wUl  clhnb  as  high  as  $168  for  Indlvld- 
vials,  while  the  limit  for  a  family,  now  $254, 
will  be  increased  to  $368. 

Thus,  between  pensions  and  medicare,  the 
retired  American  will  draw  much  more  from 
the  social  secxirity  fund  than  he  contributes. 
Under  medicare,  hell  get  BO  days  of  hospital- 
ization for  each  Illness,  100  days  of  nursing 
home  care  after  his  hospital  stay,  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services,  and  up  to  100 
home  health  visits  after  hospitalization. 

Nor  am  I  moved  by  predictions  from  such 
as  the  myopic  American  Medical  Association 
that  the  legislation  will  put  hospital  Insur- 
ance plans  out  of  business.  There  always 
will  be  those  who  want  more  protection  than 
the  Government  offers,  and  the  new  law  will 
make  it  financially  more  attractive  for  them 
to  buy  it. 

Most  persons  over  65  undoubtedly  will  drop 
their  voluntary  Insurance  plans  because 
they're  assured  of  medicare  benefits,  and 
thus  private  Insurers  will  be  freed  to  the 
burden  of  the  high  cost  of  providing  health 
benefits  to  the  aged.  'j 

Presiunably,  they  then  will  be  able  to  offer 
reduced  premiums  and  perhaps  expanded 
benefits  to  yoimger  citizens.  In  Michigan 
alone,   for  example.  Blue  Cross  people  say 
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mgiicare  will  save  them  $16  million  a  year 
to  such  payments  to  old  folks. 

Critics  also  are  complaining  that  medicare 
,BB  Btreamrollered  throu^  Congress  by 
President  Johnson.  Admittedly  Johnson  got 
the  Job  done,  but  It  cannot  truthfully  be 
,j0posed  that  Congress  was  rushed  Into  Its 
dedslon. 

Harry  Truman  first  recommended  a  form 
of  medicare  more  than  20  years  ago.  and  It 
yns  on  President  Kennedy's  priority  list  when 
Ive  was  shot  down  In  Dallas.  It  has  been 
debated  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
any  piece  of  modem  legislation  except  dvll 
lights. 

But  all  this  Is  beside  the  main  point,  which 
jB  that  the  law  reflects  the  conscience  of  a 
civilized  covmtry.  It  tells  the  old  folks  that 
from  here  in  they  can  afford  to  be  sick. 


Blow  to  State$  Rights  Seen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  idssissiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVBS 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
veek  after  the  President  signed  the  so- 
called  voting  rights  bill,  the  well-known 
columnist  Mr.  David  Lawrence  published 
$  statement  which  I  think  correctly  re- 
flects the  effect  of  this  measure.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  Include  the  statement  which  is 
as  follows: 

Blow  to  States  Rights  Seen  . 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

History  may  record  as  a  "day  of  infamy** 
August  6,  1965,  when  the  voting  rights  bUl 
was  enacted  into  law.  For,  while  the  objec- 
tive of  the  measure — to  secure  equal  voting 
rights  for  citizens  Irrespective  of  race  or 
color — is  worthy  and  meritorious,  the  method 
used  to  attain  this  end  must  inevitably 
shock  the  conscience  of  anyone  who  notes 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
explicitly  gives  only  to  the  States  the  right 
to  stipulate  what  tests  or  qualifications  may 
be  used  to  register  a  voter. 

The  new  law  goes  even  further — it  assmuee 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  sus- 
pend voter  tests  on  mere  s\isplclon  that  they 
are  being  abused.  Even  xruxe  palpably  vca- 
constltutlonal  is  the  Insertion  of  a  para- 
graph in  the  new  law  which  hasn't  anything 
to  do  with  race  or  color  but  which  would 
prohibit  a  State  from  requiring  a  person  to 
be  able  to  read  or  write  or  imderstand  the 
English  language  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
vote.  This  Is  a  flagrant  example  of  how  the 
Federal  Government  Is  usurping  the  right  of 
the  States  to  determine  their  own  voter 
qualifications. 

There  axe  also  provisions  in  the  law  de- 
signed to  prevent  otherwise  legitimate  tests 
from  being  used  to  discriminate  against  a 
citizen  on  account  of  race  or  color.  The 
purpose  Is  a  good  one,  because  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  does  say 
clearly  that  no  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color. 
Never  before,  however,  has  Congress  sought 
by  law  to  adjudge  a  State  or  city  or  county 
guilty  of  wrongdoing  and  punishable  for 
such  alleged  offenses  merely  because  oX 
suspicion. 

No  State,  moreover,  has  hitherto  been  de- 
prived of  Its  right  to  set  voter  qualifications 
Just  because  census  figiires  may  show  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  nonwhltes  didn't  hap- 
pen to  be  registered  to  vote  in  a  prevlflvw 
election. 


The  new  statute  also  declares  that,  tf  a 
provision  requiring  a  test  at  reading  or  writ- 
ing ability  or  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter is  abused  In  s  few  cases,  tiMvt  same 
method  of  determining  voter  quallflcattons 
cannot  be  tued  legitimately  to  qualify  or 
disqualify  any  other  voters,  either.  The 
States  under  the  new  law  thus  lose.  In  effect, 
their  right  to  set  voter  qualifications  for 
anybody. 

On  the  subject  of  poll  taxes,  the  new  law 
would  take  away  an  inherent  right  0*  the 
States  to  require  payment  ol  such  taxes  as 
a  condition  iar  voting  in  State  elections. 
This  kind  of  tax  Is  Imposed  on  both  whites 
and  nonwhltes  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  elec- 
tions. Congress  took  the  jwoper  course  when 
it  approved  the  24th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
States  and  proclaimed  on  January  23,  1964. 
This  amendment  forbids  poll  taxes  to  be 
levied  as  a  condition  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections.  If  poll  taxes  in  State  elections 
were  to  be  barred,  this  was  the  way  to  do  it — 
by  Including  such  a  prohibition  in  the  24th 
amendment. 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution — which  now  are  theoretically 
relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  abolishing  State 
poll  taxes — ^bar  discrimination  in  voting  by 
reason  of  race  or  color.  But  as  long  as 
every  voter  in  a  State  Is  obliged  to  pay  the 
poll  tax,  It  is  not  subject  to  Federal  control 
or  regulation.  Yet  the  new  'voting  law  now 
Imposes  an  imprecedented  restriction  cover- 
ing State  elections.    It  says: 

'Ttie  Congress  finds  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
condition to  voting  (1)  precludes  persons  of 
limited  means  from  voting  or  Imposes  un- 
reasonable financial  hardship  upon  such 
persons  as  a  precondition  to  their  exercise  of 
the  franchise,  (2)  does  not  bear  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  any  legitimate  State  In- 
terest in  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  (8) 
in  some  areas  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  persons  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race  or  color.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  find- 
ings. Congress  declares  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  to  vote  is  denied 
CH-  abridged  in  some  areas  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
condition  to  voting." 

The  poll  tax  In  Virginia  amounts  to  only 
$1.60  per  person.  No  other  poll  tax  exceeds 
$2.  If  Congress  can  arbitrarily  decide  that 
such  a  payment  imposes  a  "financial  hard- 
ship" on  some  citizens  because  they  can- 
not raise  this  sum  for  a  poll  tax  payment, 
then  the  Congress  in  the  future  may  de- 
cide that  any  other  State  taxes  can  also  be 
forbidden  because  they  may  impose  a  "finan- 
cial  hardship." 

An  overwhelming  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  has  approved  the  new 
legislation  on  the  theory  that  "the  end 
Justifies  the  means."  It  Is  being  assumed 
that  the  American  people  dont  much  care 
if  the  Constitution  is  trampled  on  now  be- 
cause it  has  been  circumvented  by  local 
authorities  before.  Two  wrongs,  however, 
do  not  make  a  single  right. 


Birtli  of  Oar  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vnoxNi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  BROYHIIiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  29,  1965.  I  called 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  two 
articles    written    by    Mr.    Anthony    J. 


DelPopolo,  assistant  superintendent  at 
the  Lorton  Reformatory  Touth  Center, 
which  had  been  published  in  the  "Per- 
sonnel News"  at  liorton.  Both  were  out- 
standing examples  of  the  thinking  of  a 
truly  patriotic  man. 

On  Jime  30,  another  of  Mr.  DelPopolo's 
works  appeared  in  the  same  publication, 
this  one  entitled  "Birth  of  Our  Nation." 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  As  I  believe  this  work  merits  your 
attention.  I  am  pleased  to  reprint  It  tn 
full  below.  I  know  you  will  agree  that 
the  type  of  work  Mr.  DelPopolo  is  doing 
at  Lorton  with  the  inmates  will  ton- 
tribute  greatly  to  making  them  better 
citizens  in  the  future.  / 

The  article  follows: 

Birth  of  Oua  Nation 
(By  Anthony  J.  DelPopolo,  Sr.)  _^  ^ 
Pour  days  from  now  we  will  celebrate  tfie 
birthday  of  the  United  States  in  aU  th»  60 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  our  out- 
lying territories.  For  It  will  be  Independence 
Day — ofttimes  referred  to  as  the  Fourth  of 
July — ^the  annlvCTsary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  meeting  In  In- 
dependence Hall  In  Philadelphia. 

But  how  did  this  all  come  about?  Let's 
go  back  to  a  hot  day  In  early  June,  such  as 
we  have  had  lately,  189  years  ago.  At  a  spe- 
cial session  of  that  Congress  a  hot  debate 
was  going  on  among  56  delegates  from  the 
original  13  States  as  to  what  to  do  about  the 
confiicts  with  England. 

In  reality,  the  Continental  Congress  was 
already  waging  a  war  with  their  mother 
country.  Battles  had  already  been  fought  at 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  was  now  history,  and  the 
American  troops  had  seized  Tlconderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  They  had  already  named 
George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  as  Comman- 
der in  Chief.  It  had  organized  a  fieet,  issued 
money,  and  made  loans.  The  act  infuriated 
the  leaders  in  Congress  so  much  that  they 
were  almost  ready  to  make  the  official  break 
with  England.  All  eyes  woe  on  the  delegate 
from  Virginia,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  as  he  rose 
to  address  the  Congress.  A  sudden  hush  fell 
over  the  hall  as  he  began  to  qieak:  (I  resolve 
that)  "these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be.  Independent  states."  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  John  Adams,  of 
Massachiisetts.  There  was  not  complete 
agreement  among  the  delegates — and  so  a 
hot  debate  ensued.  The  issue  was  tabled 
until  the  delegates  could  receive  instructlonst 
from  their  own  State  governments. 

The  Chairman,  John  Hancock,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, appointed  a  committee  of  five,  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  as  chairman. 
The  other  members  of  his  committee  were 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania  Roger 
Sherman  of  Connecticut,  and  Robert  Living- 
ston of  New  York.  Their  responsibility  was 
to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  Independence  if 
Lee's  resolutk»i  passed.  Because  of  Jeffer- 
son's talent  for  dear  thinking  and  clear  writ- 
ing he  was  given  the  task  of  drafting  the 
resolution. 

So,  for  the  next  17  days,  Jefferson  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  a  rented  room  within 
the  shadow  of  Independence  Hall.  As  he 
looked  out  his  window  he  could  look  down 
on  a  si»-awllng  Philadelphia  of  the  lT70's 
broiling  in  the  June  heat.  As  his  lanky  form 
paced  back  and  forth  in  deep  thought,  big 
green  horseflies  were  coming  through  the 
open  window  from  a  nearby  stable — a  special 
devUment  to  the  young  Jefferson. 

As  he  collected  his  ideas  he  would  sit  down 
at  a  folding  desk  with  quill  In  hand  and 
leisurely  draft  the  document  that  was  to 
become  immortal  throughout  the  ages — the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
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ideas   contained   In   the   Declaration 

new.     They  were  familiar  to  the 

who  in  the  days  of  Magna  Carta  in 

"  their  own  "Gloriovis'*  Revolution  In 

King  James  II  was  deposed  from 

Jefferson's  fellow  patriots  felt 

as  he  did.  but  it  was  he  who 

unusual  gift  to  putting  these  doc- 

nto  rousing  wn-ds. 

second  paragraph  of  the  Declara- 

.  in  clear  sentences  and  simple 

wrote:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 

that  all  men  are  created  equal, 

are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 

unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 

Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happl- 

It  was  unusual  for  anyone  with  Jef- 

famlly  background  to  believe  as  he 

mother    was    a    member    of    the 

,  one  of  Virginia's  wealthiest  and 

aHstocratlc   families;    his   father  bad 

Eu^e  landowner. 

I  leclaratlon  continues  to  say:  "govern- 

ire  instituted  by  men,  deriving  their 

from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

the  document,  in  draft  form,  was 

to  the  members  of  his  committee 

some  slight  revisions.     It  then 

to  the  Congress  assembled  on 

July. 

for  3  days  the  representatives  from 
^tates  debated  the  ideas  and  language 
in  the  proixxed  Declaration  of 
Realizing  the  many  poten- 
of  opinion  among  the  dele- 
sage  Benjamin  Franklin  spoke  in 
wisdom.  "We  must  all  hang  to- 
we  ^taU  all  hang  separately." 
,  cm  July  4,  the  dociiment  and  the 
stated  therein  were  adopted  by  all 
But  the  public  did  not  learn 
ilctual  words  of  the  Declaration  until 
The  final  version  was  called  a  unani- 
dqclaration,  but  the  word  "unanimous" 
t  be  used  until  July  9,  when  the  New 
to  the  Congress,  who  had  not 
July  4,  reported  that  they  favored 


on  this  day  that  the  Congress  Chair- 
to  have  the  Declaration  en- 
on  pctfchment,  to  be  signed  by  all 
If  you  note,  there  are  56  slgna- 
the  document.     Of  these  52  were 
on  Atigust  2.     The  other  foiu:  were 
later, 
news   spread    throughout    the    13 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
proclaimed  to  the  people.     News- 
p|ublished  it  everywhere.    Military  of- 
It  to  their  soldiers.    Heads 
and  assemblies  read   it  to   vast 
There  were  celebrations  with  bon- 
beatlng.  fifes  playing,  guns  flr- 
ringing,  cannons  booming."    There 
rejoicing.    The  Liberty  Bell  outside 
Hall  announced   its  ad(^>- 
exclted  throng  in  the  square. 
John  Adams  who  predicted   that 
Day  "will  be  celebrated  by  suc- 
^nerations  as  the  great  anniversary 
His  prediction  has  certainly  come 


Ibe 


arnounced 


Inde[  endence 


tie  I 


since  1776.  the  Fourth  of  July 
observed  as  the  birth  of  our  Nation 
way  with   patriotic   speeches, 
,   and   pageants,   games   and   plays, 
and  picnics, 
preservation  of  the  original  document 
£  [gned  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  American  people.     When  the 
aided   Washington   in   the  War  of 
Government  hid  €be   Declaration 
Va.     From    1921    to    1952,    the 
of    Congress   in    Washington.   D.C., 
document  in  its  possession.    Then 
was  moved  by  the  Govem- 
;he  nearby  National  Archives  Build- 
It  Is  now  displayed  in  an  upright 
above  the  original  U.S.  Constltu- 
the  Bill  oC  Righta.    These   three 


Leest  urg, 


Decl  Lration 


priceless  docimientB  are  sealed  under  glass 
so  that  any  visitor  can  Inspect  them. 

In  Hxia  gl<xlo\ta  Nation  of  ours  for  more 
than  800  years  liberty-loving  people  have 
been  seeking  freedom  and  opportunity  here 
tot  themselvesi  their  children  and  their 
neighbors.  This  struggle  has  not  been  an 
easy  one — liberty  Is  hard  to  gain  and  often 
hard  to  keep.  Bvery  effort  should  be  made 
to  ssfegruard  this  heritage  of  liberty  and 
defend  it  against  any  who  attack  It  on  our 
own  soil  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

As  we  build  to  make  seciire  oui  American 
heritage  tor  generations,  let  us  not  forget 
thoee  dark  days  in  1776  when  56  great  patri- 
otic Amerlcaiu  declared  the  "United  States 
of  America  •  •  •  be  free  and  Independent 
States."  What  greater  Inspiration  do  we 
need  on  Fourth  of  July — 1965. 


August  9,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

'  or  low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  9.  1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  a  fine  editorial  from 
the  Augiist  3, 1965,  issue  of  the  Daily  Re- 
porter, of  Spencer,  Iowa. 

Spencer  is  a  city  of  9,000,  located  in 
the  heart  of  rural  Iowa.  This  newspaper 
has  always  clearly  reserved  its  right  to 
be  for  or  against  any  program,  or  any 
candidate,  or  any  challenging  issue  in  its 
area.  This  editorial  places  the  so-called 
rubberstamp  charge  in  its  proper  light 
and  perspective.  I  especially  want  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  loyal  op- 
position. Such  clear  statements  emanat- 
ing from  the  Midwest,  should  serve  to 
educate  the  opposition  to  the  futility  of 
the  rubberstamp  charge. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wht  the  Outhage? 

The  Republican  congressional  committee 
is  letting  loose  with  both  (or  does  it  have 
two?)  barrels  upon  Iowa's  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen for  their  vote  on  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  State   right-to-work   laws. 

In  a  newsletter,  the  committee  hvirls  the 
rubberstamp  charge  at  all   new  E>emocratlc 
Congressmen    (of    the    non-South    variety) 
and  at  Iowa's  in  particular. 

At  any  rate,  we  think  their  partisan  GOP 
fervor  is  outrunning  either  their  logic  or 
their  sense  of  fairness. 

To  take  our  own  Congressman,  as  an  ex- 
ample. We  don't  say  we've  agreed  with  all 
his  votes,  but  they  follow  closely  the  stands 
he  outlined  to  the  voters  in  hJs  campaign 
last  fall.  He  specifically  championed  medi- 
care; he  spelled  out  his  farm  policy  in  some 
detail;  and,  if  he  didn't  tell  an  audience  of 
Clay  Covmty  farmers  outright  that  he 
favored  union  shops  (who  could  blame 
him?)  in  the  talks  we  heard,  he  certainly 
speUed  out  a  philosophy  regarding  farmer 
and  laborer  which  would  lead  a  listener  to 
expect  him  to  vote  as  he  did. 

We're  a  bit  weary  already  of  Republican 
efforts  to  brand  these  Congressmen  as  Corn 
Belt  quislings  for  following  through  upon 
their  party's,  as  well  as  their  own,  campaign 
promises  even  though  it  may  shorten  their 
terms  of  ofiBce  for  all  we  know. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   MEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  these  days  of  the  undeslrablllty  of 
many  of  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
the  Congress,  and  of  the  need  for  Its 
reorganization.  Recently,  a  man  very 
knowledgeable  in  this  field.  Prof.  Harold 
Wesley  Ward,  the  chairman  of  the  Dtvl- 
sion  of  Social  Sciences  of  Elmira  College, 
In  Elmira,  N.Y.,  was  requested  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mundt],  to  submit  a 
statement  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Congress. 

I  commend  this  learned  statement  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  because 
we  can  all  benefit  from  studying  the 
views  of  one  who  is  truly  an  expert  in 
these  matters: 

July  29, 1965. 
Mr.  Rat  J.  Madden, 

Member    of    Congress,    Cochainhan,    Joint 

Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 

Congress.  Congress  of  the  United  StaUt, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressuan  Madden:  Thank  you  foe 

your  letter  of  July  6  inviting  me  to  make  t 

statement    regarding    the    organization   of 

Congress. 

I  have  been  trying  now  for  20  years  to 
understand  the  American  political  system^ 
and  feel  less  competent  about  giving  advice 
than  ever  laefore.  But  of  one  thing  I  sm 
quite  certain,  namely,  that  the  genius  <rf. 
American  politics  for  enabling  many  dlversl- 
fled  cultures  to  peaceably  coexist  In  freedom 
on  a  continental  scale — a  tenuous,  almost 
miraculous  accomplishment — was  not  the 
product  of  following  a  single  social  theory  or 
doctrine. 

If  there  is  a  theme  In  the  American  suc- 
cess story,  it  probably  is  an  openmlnded  and 
pragmatic  approach  to  problems  as  they  arise 
and  a  willingness  to  bargain  with  many  kinds 
of  social  theories  and  movements.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  political  system  has  been 
marked  by  an  unusual  capacity  to  accom- 
modate a  great  variety  of  factions.  All  Ac- 
tions can  register  a  history  of  gains  and 
losses;  none  enjoys  very  long.  If  ever,  a  posi- 
tion of  dominance. 

The  claims  of  factions  are  almost  always 
a  varying  mixture  of  special  pleading  and 
devotion  to  the  public  Interest.  This  element 
of  public  Interest,  plus  the  realization  that 
there  are  no  lasting  winners  or  losers,  has 
doubtless  accounted  for  the  high  degree  of 
toleration  which  has  characterized  in^r- 
factlonal  relations  in  our  complex  society.  It 
is,  moreover,  this  toleration  and  the  belief  In 
a  constitutional  system  which  promotes  It  ^ 
that  seems  to  me  to  have  had  so  much  to  do  ' 
with  the  durability  of  American  institutions. 

All  of  th  s  is  by  way  of  providing  a  frame-  _ 
work  within  which  to  consider  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Congress.  Proposals  to  change  the 
seniority  system,  cloture,  and  the  power  of 
the  Speaker  generally  emanate  from  a  view 
of  the  democratic  process  which  differs  wide- 
ly from  that  expressed  above.  Advocates  of 
reform  generally  assvune  that  it  is  desirable 
to  split  the  covintry  into  a  fairly  stable  ma- 
jority and  a  fairly  stable  minority  and  then 
to  give  the  majority  the  keys  to  the  king- 
dom. Reform  also  generally  proceeds  on  the 
premise  that  the  only  political  value  that 
really  cqimts  Is  equality. '  No  sacrifice  Is  too 
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0Mt  to  make  for  it.  It  becomes  a  magic 
SuBnan  by  which  to  measure  aU  poUflcal 
^ocMses  and  institutions.  It  Is  by  nature 
Meojoglcal  and  abstract  rather  than  prag- 
matic and  runs  counter  to  what  has  been 
i^cribed  above  as  the  dominant  thenae  of 
American  history.  America  has  always  be- 
Ueved  in  equality,  but  not  as  an  absolute 
rtlue  unconditioned  by  other  values  such  as 
freedom,  stabiUty,  pliuallsm,  checks  and  bal- 
jaces,  federalism,  etc. 

To  cite  one  example,  the  proposals  for 
Aanglng  seniority,  cloture,  etc.,  would  have 
the  effect  of  gravely  disturbing  the  balance 
o<  American  politics  as  between  the  cities 
Mjd  the  rural  areas.  Through  the  years  the 
flgetcoal  college  evolved  as  a  mechanism  for 
InereaBlng  the  power  of  cities  with  the  presl- 
ijncy  In  order  to  ccanpensate  for  the  power 
of  rural  Interests  In  State  legislatures  and 
the  Congress.  A  full  consideration  of  the 
^organization  of  Congress  wo\ild  look  at  the 
long  range  effects  iwocedural  changes  might 
bsve  upon  the  urban-rural  balance  in  the 
toUl  American  political  system.  Such  a 
itady  would  also  need  to  give  high  priority 
to  the  relationship  between  congressional 
norganlzation  and  such  fxmdamental 
etunges  In  our  constitutional  system  as 
represented  by  reapportionment  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  power. 

Congressional  reorganization,  reapportion- 
ment, and  centralization  of  poUtlcal  power 
lU  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  problem 
o(  Tnn<"*^<"<"g  balance  among  the  many 
fictions  in  the  Nation.  It  is  the  essence  of 
vise  statesmanship  to  know  when  reform 
pMses  the  boundary  between  changes  nec- 
Mury  to  Insure  progress  within  the  Nation's 
hsBlc  institutions  and  changes  that  produce 
todal  disorganization  and  eventual  revolu- 
tion. 

Historically,  democracies  have  not  been 
dtetlngulshed  by  their  longevity.  Whether 
democracy  in  America  will  be  an  exception, 
will  doubtless  depend  on  whether  American 
political  Ingenuity — so  remarkably  demon- 
(trated  in  shaping  our  Nation — arises  to  the 
challenge  now.  It  will  require  far  more  in- 
genuity than  has  yet  been  shown,  and  time 
may  be  running  cut. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habold  Wesley  Ward. 
Chairman,  Division  of  Social  Sciences, 
Professor  of  PoUtioal  Science. 


Congiees  that  I  learned  to  admire  tills 
strong  and  loyal  friend  of  tboee  with  the 
lonall  but  important  voice.   WSzcbtPat- 
KAN  is  a  vajja  of  achlevemeot  and  pur- 
pose.   He  has  served  with  distinction  as 
lawyer.  Anny  officer,  district  attorney, 
legislator,  hu£(band  and  father.  Congress- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, chairman  of  the  Joint  House  and 
Senate  Defense  Production  Committee, 
member  of  the  House  select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Joint  EcoiKxnlc  C(xmnlttee, 
and  member  of  various  organizations. 
Mr.  Patman's  vigor  and  courage  in  pur- 
suit if  his  ideals  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  am  indeed  honored  to  serve 
with  him  in  this  89th  Congress.    My 
only  wish  is  that  the  dean  of  our  Texas 
delegation  may  enjoy  many  more  pro- 
ductive years  with  his  friends  here  in 
tJie  House  of  Representatives. 


The  72d  Birtliday  of  the  Deaa  of  the 
Texas  DclesatioB 

SPEECH 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHJESBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5, 1965 
Mr.  PICKLEL  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  respect,  admiration,  and  high 
esteem  that  I  congratulate  the  dean  of 
of  the  Texas  delegation,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  on  his  72d  birthday. 
■nils  great  man  has  been  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  for  many  years,  ever  since  his 
membership  in  the  Texas  Legislature  In 
1919.  ms  years  of  public  service  have 
been  years  of  service  to  the  true  puWc — 
the  little  man.  This  Congressman's  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
little  man  is  a  success  story  which  has  en- 
graved Itself  on  the  pages  of  history  In 
such  forms  as  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
While  I  am  only  a  freshman  Member, 
it  was  long  before  I  ever  came  to  the 


A  Path  Worth  Taldag  at  Geneva 

EXTEa^SlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  OOLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  Is  pr«)ared  to  explore  every 
possible  avenue  to  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  Geneva 
disarmament  talks  have  been  suggested 
as  one  more  discussion  f  onmi. 

The  Denver  Post  is  doing  a  particu- 
larly outstanding  job  of  keeping  its 
readers  abreast  of  developments  In  the 
Vietnam  crisis  and  of  exploring  editori- 
ally the  ccHnidexities  of  war  and  peace 
in  today's  world. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Including  bdow  an  editMial  on  the 
subject  which  aK>eared  In  the  DcQver 
Post  on  August  1. 1965: 

A  Path  WonB  Takinc  at  Gxnkva 

Premier  Amintore  Fan! anl  ctf  Italy  has  sug- 
gested in  Oflsieva  that  the  17-natlon  dis- 
armament talks  be  tffoadened  to  inclxide 
other  sources  of  East-West  disagreement 
including  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

This  seems  to  xis  like  a  constructive  sug- 
gestion and  one  that  Is  consistent  with  the 
UJ5.  objective  of  tudng  every  passible  tamxn. 
and  channel  to  work  tot  a  settlement  In 
Vietnam  Instead  of  an  expansion  of  the  war. 

The  Soviet  representative,  Semyon  BL 
Ttarapfcin,  reacted  favoraWy  in  Geneva  to 
Fanfani's  proposal.  Althoogh  he  com- 
plained about  President  Jc^nraoM's  Increase 
of  troop  strength  In  Soath  Vietnam,  he 
agreed  that  Intauive  ^orts  are  needed  to 
find  a  Vietnam  aolutkm.  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

The  subject  of  dlsarmammt  which  brought 
the  delegates  of  17  nations  back  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman  is,  of  course,  a  pressing  one 
that  should  not  lightly  be  put  aside. 

Bat  it  Is  less  preastny,  at  this  partlciilar 
moment  in  world  aSalrs,  than  Vietnam.  In 
particular,  and  tb«  itft"|p^  ot  a  deterloratioa 
In  United  States-SoTlet  relations,  In  general. 

Tills  does  not  appear  to  be  the  moment 


to  expect  a  break  in  the  long  deadlock  over 
the  Issue  of  inspectlcm  which  has  stood  In 
the  way  of  a  disarmament  agreement  for 
many  years. 

It  Is  the  moment,  however,  for  the  naticms 
represented  at  Geneva  to  consider  where  the 
Vletnanx  stnigg^  appears  to  be  leading  the 
whole  wOTld  and  to  use  their  influence  to 
work  for  a  settlement. 

In  calling  again  upon  the  United  Nations 
last  week  to  join  the  quest  for  a  Vietnamese 
peace.  President  Johnson  also  Invited  help 
from  individual  UJ».  members.  It  Is  con- 
sistent with  his  poUcy  to  turn  to  Geneva, 
as  well  as  other  meetings,  for  Influence  that 
might  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists to  the  conference  table. 

It  is  not  Inconceivable  that,  if  some  kind 
of  an  understanding  could  be  worked  out 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  North  Vietnamese  might  be  per- 
suaded to  come  to  Geneva  and  take  part  In 
the  discussions. 

The  prospect  may  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  modification  of  its  peace  terms  by 
the  United  States,  announced  Saturday  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters.  But  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  UJS.  representatives,  at 
Geneva  and  everywhere  else,  to  stay  on  the 
Job  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
contacts  there  in  behalf  of  a  metnamese 
peace. 


Case  for  Central  WUcontm  Rcsional 
An  port 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MaVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wxBOOHBiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTA'llVJSS 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  July  26  edition 
of  the  Stevens  Point  DaJly  Journal  pre- 
sents a  good  case  for  interoommunlty 
cooperation  In  areas  such  as  central 
Wisconsin  which  are  not  served  br  a 
large  metropolitan  center.  The  editorial, 
entitled  "All  Partners  Ikoportant  In 
Four-City  Comptex."  points  out  quite 
correctly  that  each  of  the  four  oom- 
munltles  In  que^km  contribute  much  to 
the  total  resources  of  the  region  that  Is 
not  duidlcated  by  any  of  the  othen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanlmaas  oon-. 
sent.  I  Include  the  editorial,  "AU  Part- 
ners Important  In  Four-Ctty  Complex,'* 
which  aiveared  In  the  July  26.  1965. 
edition  of  the  Stevens  Point  Dally 
Journal,  In  the  Rbcobd  at  this  point: 

Au.  Pastnibs  iKPOKTAirr  nf  Foub-Citt 
Coi 


Imagine  a  dty  in  the  heart  of  Wisconsin 
with  a  population  of  100,000  more  or  less 
within  its  boundaries  and  in  the  mi>anized 
surrounding  vlc^iity. 

It  would  be  served  by  four  railroads,  vari- 
ous trucking  flrms,  as  weU  as  local  and  long- 
distance buslines.  In  its  industrial  com- 
plex would  be  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  machinery,  fm'nlt\ire,  mobUe  homes, 
plywood,  wood  products,  various  items  ol 
durable  goods,  paper  and  pt^ier  products.  It 
would  be  an  important  center  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry,  would  have  (me  ot  the  finest 
medical  centers  in  the  upper  midwest  as  weU 
as  several  modem  ho^titals.  There  would  bs 
a  State  university  ean^>as  and  other  axoel- 
lent  systems  of  dementary  and  secoDdary 
education,  botli  pubUe  and  poradilal.  The 
city  would  have  oompaniss  smploylng  ths 
latest  techniques  In  wbolseale  warehousing 
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dlBtrl  }utlon.  aa  well  as  a  number  of  small 
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the  Weyerhaeuser  Cos.  first  plant 

for  the  manufacture  of  par- 

Tbe    firm,    based    at    Tacoma. 

co(ild  have  located  it  someplace  else 

from  this  territory.     Any  Im- 

or  Industrial  development  in  one 

co^ununltles  Is  helpful  to  the  others 
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EXfTOf SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HI.  C 


HOqf.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  KABTUUVD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  Wednesday.  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  LC  NO  of  Maryland.   Mr.  Speaker, 
the   people    of    Maryland    increasingly 


raise  their  voices  in  support  of  the  move- 
ment to  make  beautiful  Assateague 
Island  a  national  seashore.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Aegis,  a  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  of  Bel  Air,  Md.: 

[Prom  the  Bel  Air  Aegis.  July  29,  1965] 
Assateague 

Senator  Brewster's  bill  to  preserve  Assa- 
teague Island  as  a  national  seashore  is  still 
grinding  its  way  through  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery on  Capitol  Hill.  Meanwhile,  land- 
owners and  real  estate  interests  are  mount- 
ing a  last-ditch  fight  to  maintain  their  con- 
trol of  Assateague  or.  if  they  must  relinquish 
their  claim,  to  milk  the  Government  for  every 
possible  penny. 

The  wild  beaches  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  are 
nearly  gone  now.  Seaside  development  has 
sprawled  over  miles  of  once-empty  sands 
from  Miami  to  Maine.  Assateague  is  the 
last  expanse  of  real  open  beach  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  its  loss  to  a  handful  of 
private  speculators  would  leave  Marylanders 
in  search  of  solitude  by  the  ocean  with  no 
choice  but  to  make  the  long  drive  south 
to  Cape  Hatteras,  We  have  Jiist  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Island,  and  would  hate 
to  see  its  lonely  beauty  marred. 

When  the  Brewster  bill  frees  Itself  from 
committee  hearings  and  comes  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote,  its  Immediate  passage  may  still 
be  able  to  save  Assateague  from  the  develop- 
ers and  their  Jerry-built  cabins.  The  long 
miles  of  empty  sand  should  continue  to  be- 
long to  the  gulls,  the  wild  ponies  and  all 
Americans. 


Interstate  System  Apportionment,  1967 


!  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORTDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

The  House  had  under  consideration  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  apportion  the 
sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  obvious  to  each  of  us  in  this  enlight- 
ened day  that  the  savage  killing  on  our 
highways  of  thousands  of  our  citizens, 
some  47,700  last  year  alone,  is  one  6f  the 
great  fallings  of  our  civilization.  Al- 
though it  is  not  possible  to  legislate  ab- 
solute safety,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  all  we  can  to  prevent  this  butchery  on 
the  Nation's  highways. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  for  their  efforts  toward  plan- 
ning for  our  future  highway  needs  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  which  passed 
the  House  last  week.  The  Nation  owes 
special  gratitude  to  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Klttczynski,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  for  this  resolu- 
tion which  will  not  only  provide  for  the 
present  but  will  facilitate  a  safer  future 
for  us  all. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
1,542  persons  died  last  year  on  Florida 
highways  and  that  87,055  were  Injured. 
This  is  a  shameful  and  shocking  thing. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  $110  million 
allocation  of  State  and  Federal  funds  In 


Florida  annually  to  make  our  highways 
safer  and  more  adequate  to  our  motor- 
ing needs  will  be  increased  greatly  in  the  ' 
future. 

Perhaps  the  most  progressive  facet  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  Is  its  provi- 
sion that  no  State  shall  receive  new 
funds  unless  Its  safety  program  meets 
the  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  prevent  highway  deaths  by  both 
Federal  and  State  officials  is  necessary. 
Thus,  I  both  support  and  commend  the  t 
provision  of  this  resolution  which  will 
instruct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
study  the  future  needs  of  America's 
highways. 

The  increase  in  appropriations  from 
$2.9  billion  to  $3  billion  is  not  overwhelm- 
ing in  scope.  However.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  committee  hopes  to  renew 
these  provisions  in  future  years  so  that 
the  deadline  for  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem, 1972,  will  be  achieved. 

My  gi-eat  confidence  in  the  advantages 
of  an  automated  society  are  reinforced 
by  the  progressiveness  of  this  resolution. 
I  hope  we  can  all  laugh  at  the  fictitious 
character  in  Robert  Frost's  poem,  "The  ^ 
Egg  and  the  Machine,"  who  scorned  the 
railroad,  and  "gave  the  rail  a  solid  kick." 
With  turtle  eggs  In  hand,  he  said,  "I  am 
armed  for  war.  The  next  machine  that 
has  the  power  to  pass.  Will  get  this 
plasm  in  its  goggle  glass." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  will  help 
make  traveling  a  pleasure  rather  than 
a  hazard.  When  we  have  safety  on  our 
highways,  we  can  say  we  have  harnessed 
machine  power  to  do  the  job  for  which  Jt 
was  created. 


Happy  Birthday  Wright  Patman 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ELIGIO  DE  LA  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman  on  his  attaining  his  72d  birth- 
day. *^ 

He  could  justly  be  called  a  great  legis- 
lator. He  could — with  equal  justice — be 
called  a  great  statesman.  He  is  both. 
He  possesses  that  unique  combination  of 
courage,  wisdom,  and  dedication  which 
would  have  made  him  outstanding  in  any 
career  he  might  have  chosen. 

I  am  glad — Texas  is  glad — the  Nation 
is  glad  that  Mr.  Patman  chose  to  repre- 
sent his  people  In  Congress.  ' 

We  are  both  Texans.  But  he  is  from 
the  Red  River  country  on  the  north- 
while  my  home  Is  on  the  Rio  Grande  on 
the  south.  Although  representing  the 
same  State,  we  come  from  distant  bor- 
ders— but — to  paraphrase  a  line  from  a 
Kipling  poem: 

But  there  is  neither  north  nor  south,  border 

nor  breed  nor  birth 
When  Texas  men  stand  face  to  face  though 

they  oome  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  I 
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With  all  strength,  all  sincerity  I  can 
command,  I  say,  "Happy  birthday 
Wright  Patman"  or,  in  one  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  border  coimtry,  "Fellz  cum- 
pleafios,  Sefior  Patman." 


Carl  T.  Rowan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl 
T.  Rowan  recently  armounced  his  resig- 
nation as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  This  Is  a  great  loss  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Rowan  when  we  both  served  as  al- 
ternate U.S.  representatives  to  the  17th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  In  1962.  At  that  time  he  was 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs.  He  subsequently  served 
with  distinction  as  Ambassador  to  Fin- 
land until  he  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  USIA  In  January  1964. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  he  spent  at  that 
post,  Carl  Rowan  succeeded  admirably 
In  the  crucial  task  of  Interpreting  to  the 
world  the  true  quality  of  American  life. 
The  three  chief  mandates  of  the  USIA 
are  to  encourage  public  support  abroad 
for  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  com- 
munity of  free  and  independent  states, 
free  to  choose  their  own  future  so  long 
as  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of 
others;  to  Identify  the  United  States  as 
a  strong,  democratic  nation  qualified  for 
Its  leadership  In  world  efforts  toward 
this  goal;  and  to  counter  hostile  at-^ 
tempts  to  distort  these  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

During  Mr.  Rowan's  administration, 
the  Agency  attempted  to  provide  ac- 
curate and  balanced  information  on  civU 
rights  and  racial  issues  In  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  Agency's  films, 
"Nine  From  Little  Rock,"  won  an  Acad- 
emy Award  In  April  1965.  The  docu- 
mentary Illustrates  civil  rights  progress 
by  showing  the  successes  achieved  by  the 
original  nine  students  Integrated  Into 
Little  Rock  High  School  In  1957.  This 
marked  the  first  occasion  that  the 
Agenc3^  won  an  Oscar  for  it  productions. 

The  Agency's  efforts  to  put  otir  racial 
tensions  Into  honest  perspective  are  be- 
girming  to  bear  fruit.  The  worldwide 
reaction  to  events  in  and  aroimd  Selma, 
Ala.,  was  markedly  better  than  reaction 
to  earlier  racial  crises.  The  bulk  of  In- 
tematlonal  attention  to  the  Selma  events 
gave  less  weight  to  the  tragic  events 
there  than  to  the  sweeping  response  of 
the  National  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  addition  to  explaining  civil  rights 
progress  to  our  overseas  audience,  much 
of  Mr.  Rowan's  term  was  devoted  to  re- 
assuring the  world  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  would  not  In- 
terfere with  the  orderly  continuation  of 
our  form  of  democracy.    The  USIA  dis- 


tributed to  111  countries  its  documentary 
motion  picture,  "The  President,"  which 
emphasized  that  the  policies  promul- 
gated by  the  slain  President  would  be 
carried  out  by  his  succesor,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  It  Is  estimated  that  all  USIA 
film  attendance  records  were  broken  by 
this  film,  with  the  number  of  viewers 
at  over  750  million. 

During  Mr.  Rowan's  admhilstration. 
extraordinary  progress  was  made  in 
transmitting  USIA  broadcasts  over  tel- 
evision stations  abroad.  On  August  29, 
Polish  television  will  transmit  a  45- 
minute  program,  marking  the  first  oc- 
casion that  USIA  and  Poland  have  col- 
laborated on  the  production  of  TV  doc- 
tmientary.  The  program  will  be  divided 
between  the  visit  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  Poland  and  the  visit 
of  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
to  the  United  States.  By  the  end  of 
May,  five  communications  satellite  pro- 
grams to  Eur(H)e  had  originated  in 
USIA's  television  studios. 

Of  the  various  issues  faced  by  Mr. 
Rowan,  none  proved  more  troublesome 
than  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  Despite 
the  great  difficidtles.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  USIA  will  continue  to  rely  on  the 
truth  as  Its  best  weapon.  United  States 
purposes  in  Vietnam,  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  will  be  best  achieved  by  following 
the  advice  Carl  Rowan  gave  in  a  speech 
he  delivered  at  Washburn  University  on 
May  31,  1964: 

I  have  no  weapon  except  the  truth — the 
truth  about  what  man  can  achieve  in  a  so- 
ciety where  the  Individual  Is  respected  and 
where  men  are  free  to  worship  and  speak, 
free  to  be  different,  free  to  live  by  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences  so  long  as 
they  do  not  deny  the  same  freedoms  to 
others. 

I  want  to  join  with  Carl  Rowan's  many 
friends  here  in  the  House  in  wishing 
him  well  in  his  future  activities.  But  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Honorable  Wright  Patman 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  MSW   JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  paying  well  deserved  tri- 
bute to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Cwnmittee,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
72d  birthday. 

It  has  been  a  treasured  experience  to 
serve  on  the  committee  under  Mr.  Pat- 
man, whose  wholehearted  dedication  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  is  an 
example  and  a  spur  to  all  his  colleagues. 
He  is  eloquent  proof  of  the  adage  that 
hard  work  never  killed  anyone — he  has 
thrived  under  an  Incredible  workload 
during  his  long  and  brllUant  service  in 
the  House.  The  whole  Nation  has  im- 
measurably benefited  from  his  cou- 
rageous, unjrielding  insistence  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  must  prevail  over 


special  interests.  He  has  been  a  valiant 
warrior  In  behalf  of  those  least  able  to 
defend  their  own  Interests,  and  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
made  a  vital  contribution  to  our  NatkHi. 

I  am  personally  most  appreciative  of 
Chairman  Patmaic's.  unfailing  patience 
and  consideration.  His  wisdom,  endur- 
ance, integrity,  devotion  to  duty,  serenity 
and  kindliness  have  earned  him  the  af- 
fection and  admiration  of  all  the  mem- 
bership and  have  made  service  under  his 
chairmanship  most  rewarding  in  all  re- 
spects. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Patman  upon  all  his 
achievements  and  I  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  service. 


In  Reply  to  Mr.  Lippmann 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  July  27, 
1965.  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  in  his 
column  of  the  same  date,  criticized  the 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  calling  it  "the 
conception  of  ourselves  as  the  solitary 
policeman  of  mankind."  I  agree  with 
the  editorial  in  taking  exception  to  this 
criticism.  The  United  States  does  not 
Involve  itself  indiscriminately  in  any 
instance  of  confiict  in  the  world.  South- 
east Asia  is  an  area  in  which  this  coun- 
try has  been  called  upon  to  assume 
special  responsibilities  and  obligations. 
Weakening  now  would  only  invite  ex- 
panded aggression  and  label  the  United 
States  an  imdependable  ally.  Our  role 
in  Vietnam  is  anti-imperialist,  a  role  in 
which  we  need  never  fear  being  solitary. 

The  editorial  follows : 

In  Reply  to  Mr.  Lippmann 

In  his  column  today,  lAr.  Walter  Lippmann 
equates  the  Herald  Tribune's  defense  of  thj 
American  role  In  Vietnam  with  "the  con- 
ception of  ourselves  as  the  solitary  policeman 
of  mankind,"  a  conception  which  he  calls 
"a  dangerous  form  of  self-delusion." 

To  recognize  that  the  United  States  has  a 
policeman's  role  to  play  in  Vietnam — In  the 
sense  of  enforcing  the  "laws"  against  armed 
aggression — Is  hardly  to  set  the  United 
States  up  as  "the  solitary  policeman  of  man- 
kind." This  latter  is  a  role  the  United  States 
neither  should  nor  could  play;  an  ordinary 
border  dispute  between,  say,  two  African 
states,  or  even  the  grueling  contest  between 
Greeks  and  Turks  on  Cyprus,  doesnt  com- 
mand the  dispatch  of  U.S.  troops  to  keep  or 
restore  the  peace. 

Southeast  Asia,  however,  is  a  corner  of  the 
world  In  which  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed special  responslbUlties,  and  thus  spe- 
cial obligations;  It  is.  furthermore,  a  fighting 
front  in  which  the  confrontation  is  di- 
rectly with  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese,  but  indirectly  with  the  Chinese 
Reds.  This  puts  it  In  a  very  special  light. 
There  is  no  secret  of  the  extent  of  Red  Chi- 
nese ambitions.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
Uliulon  that  a  surrender  in  South  Vietnam 
would  satisfy  the  Chinese  appetite.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  would  prove  Itiao'e  thesis  that 
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atataa  la,  whan  tha  going  geta 
a  VBdapeBilabla  aUy.  with  the  laa- 
natthar  on  Pelplng  nor  on  Ita  next- 
Tlctlma. 

Ur.  U.p;>mann  aaka  how  many  Vlat- 

a  XTtilted  Statea  can  defend  In  Aala. 

taie  beat  reply  la  an   Indirect  one. 

■y  ara  there  to  bef    And  if  we  yield 

it    eonftx>ntat1oin.    how   much 

wlU  ba  the  naait?     The  one 

nearly  certain  aa  anything  can  ba 

HpDBlslng  conteat  la  that  to  weaken 

--t  openly  Invite  expanded  aggres- 

better  or  for  worse,  the  United 
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peofMes  In  China's  expansionist 
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enemy  shows  a  dlapoaltlon  to  nego- 

>ttlement  or  to  halt  his  Incursions. 
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HOnSB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wonday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  TnaiTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently^ tiere  h&B  been  a  great  deal  of 
>n  the  part  of  many  with  ref  er- 
tho  activlUea  of  the  National 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
united  fi  atea  of  America.  This  has  been 
Pwttculj  rly  true  since  the  appearance  of 
»  reproM  ntatlve  o*  that  organization  be- 
forethe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labwwl  len  that  committee  was  hearing 
tatixntm.  r  on  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  1^  n-Hartley  Act. 

On  Ai«U8t  3,  1965.  Bishop  Earl  O 
Hunt.Jr  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Annual  :?onference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  \  rrote  to  me  outlining  the  posi- 
tion of  h  8  cabinet  on  thla  very  contro- 
▼wsUl  lame.  Since  I  was  greaUy  Im- 
pressed b  T  the  statement  of  Blshc^)  Hunt 
and  the  c  ibinet.  I  hope  it  will  be  of  equal 
Interest  1|o  my  colleagues.  I.  therefore, 
letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
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Council  of  Churches  and  secretary  of  Ita 
Commlwlon  od  the  Church  and  Economic 
lUfo.  dealt  with  the  National  CouncU'a  de- 
clared baUef  in  "the  freedom  of  labor  and 
management  to  bargain  on  Isaues  of  mutual 
concam-  and  espoused  repeal  of  the  law  In 
questton  on  the  ground  that  It  presently 
Interferea  with  such  bargaining  freedom. 

Wldeapreed  objection  to  thla  poaltlon  baa 
appeared  In  the  more  heavily  Industrialized 
areas  of  the  South,  based  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be  tantamount,  in 
some  Instances,  to  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
recognlaes  that.  In  harmony  with  the  catho- 
lic dimension  of  the  denomination.  Method- 
lam  mtist  always   keep  ample  room  within 
Itself  for  authentic  Christian  represenUUon 
of  the  viewpoint  of  both  management  and 
labor.      The   cabinet   fiu-ther   acknowledges 
the  full  right  of  Dr.  Carothers.  both  as  an 
individual  Christian  and  a  duly  authorized 
officer  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
However,  because  of  its  own  Intimate  ex- 
posure to  certain  problems  Implicit  In  highly 
industrUllzed  communities  and  because  of 
Its  grave  official  concern  that  basic  freedom 
for  both  management  and  labor  shall  at  all 
times  have  adequate  safeguards,  the  cabi- 
net deelrea  to  reflect  to  you  its  conviction 
that  the  poaltlon  taken  by  Dr.  Carothers  on 
behalf  of  tha  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  the  teatlmony  referred  doea  not  represent 
the    point    of    view    of    large    membera    of 
MethodlaU  In  this  annual  conference. 

The  cabinet  also  wishes  to  record  Its  con- 
viction that  the  poeltlon  taken  by  Dr.  Car- 
others  on  behalf  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  Is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  It  does 
not  suggest  the  necessity  of  providing  new 
safeguards  In  lieu  of  those  which  would  be 
removed  by  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) .    It 
Is  our  Judgment  that  union  membership  as 
a    basis    of    continued    employment    should 
neither  be  required  nor  prohibited  by  law  or 
by  contract  resulting  from  union  manage- 
ment negotiations.     To  compel  a  person  to 
be  a  contributing  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion against  his  conscience  Is  wrong,  wheth- 
er the  vehicle  of  compulsion  Is  legislation 
or  a  contract  negotiated  by  representatives 
of  management  and  organized  labor  requir- 
ing union  membership  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  point  of  view  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bishop  Earl  Q.  Hunt,  Jr.. 
Resident  Bishop  of  the  Charlotte  Area. 
R.  Herman  Nicholson. 

Secretary  to  the  Cabinet. 
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Thx  MxTBOowr  CHmcH. 
Chmrlotie.  N.C,  Auffuat  3. 1965. 

I*.  WHlTNm, 

BouM  of  t  epreaentatives, 
Waahtngtdft.  D.C. 

Wuxtknb:  It  hoa  come  to  the 
of  the  bishop  and  tha  district 
suparlntMi  lents  of  the  WeatwTi  North  Caro- 
lina Annua  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
tiat  tha  National  CouncU  of 
I  If  Christ  In  the  United  Statea  of 
—  »w  w  °  /""  *•  ^^^-  P"wnted  testimony 
at  tha  hea;  Ing  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  <  f  tha  House  Committee  on  Bdu- 

2^"^,^i*^*^J5?'  ?«»«>«»  rep«al  of 
■jetton  14(  3)  of  the  IWt-Hartley  Act,  This 
taathnony.  offered  by  the  Reverend  J.  Ed- 
ward Ouohara.  asKWlata  general  aecretary 
of  tha  Natl  mal  OlvteiDn  of  the  Board  of  Mls- 
alona  of  jtt  ■  IfaChodlat  Chtuch.  and  alao  a 
"T  dw  program  board  of  tha  Division 


Of  Chrtatlai  LU»  and  Utaion  of  the  National 


A  VacatioD  for  Coii|[ress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  Augitst  9.  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
my  testimony  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
on  May  11,  I  voiced  a  plea  for  a  con- 
gressional vacation  each  summer,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
sessions  seem  to  grow  longer  and  longer 
M«^  year,  thus  depriving  those  of  us 
with  children  the  pleasure  of  spending 
sMne  time  with  our  families 


m  the  Long  Island  Frees  of  yesterday  " 
I  waa  ther^ore  delighted  to  read  its  ed^ 
Itorlal  proposing  a  permanent  policy  of 
summer  vacations.  I  could  not  agree 
more  heartUy,  and  am  taking  the  llbertv 
of  Inserting  the  editorial  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Vacation  for  Congress 

Congress  Is  showing  an  Increasing  fretful- 
ness  commonly  called  adjournment  fever 

It  Is  a  congenital  aliment,  but  this  year  It 
seems  more  acute  than  usual. 

The  89th  Congress'  symptoms  became 
strikingly  apparent  aroimd  the  Fourth  of 
July.  After  the  long  winter  through  spring 
haul,  the  lawmakers  expected  a  10-day  re- 
ceea.  They  didn't  get  It  because  of  the  pres- 
sure  of  administration  meaaures  regarded  as 
must  legislation. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
effort  to  get  long  weekends  whenever  pos- 
sible. That  explains  the  rush-sessions  on 
certain  bills  along  about  Thxirsday  of  the 
workwealc 

Andrew  J.  VlgUetta.  manager  of  our  Wash- 
ington bureau.  In  his  column  today,  tells 
how  Congress  Is  looking  forward  to  adjourn- 
ment by  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 

Congressmen  are  like  other  human  beings. 
When  they  work  hard  thay  tire.    When  they 
work  too  hard  or  for  too  long  an  unbrokui 
period   they  get   Irritable.    When   they  jet 
irritable  the  preaaure  rtaea.    If  they  get  too 
Irritable  and  dona   In,   there's   the  dangn 
we're  not  getting  the  beet  work  out  of  them. 
Uka  other  people  they  wish  they  could 
take  vacations  when  other  people  are  taklAg 
theirs.    They'd  like  to  be  free  when  their 
children  are  having  vacations  trom  school. 
Who  can  blame  them? 
Oangreas  should  have  a  simimer  vacation. 
It  wouldn't  be  too  bad  for  the  country  if  It 
had  one  right  now,  say  until  after  Labor  Day. 
Membera  could  than  coma  b€u:k  fresh  and 
flnlah  up  their  work.    But  CoDgrees.  hungry 
as  it  la  for  a  reat.  wouldn't  like  that.    It 
would  rather  grin  and   bear  it.  and  pxtab 
through  untU  Labor  Day,  and  then  be  free 
untu  January,  barring  emergencies. 

A  better  idea  perhaps  woiild  be  to  change 
Congress'  schedule,  giving  It  by  law  a  siun- 
noer  vaca.tlon,  say  the  month  of  August 
Memban  than  could  plan  their  work  accord- 
Ingjy. 

Some  years  Congress  dawdles,  particularly 
In  the  early  months.  In  election  yeart— 
every  2  years— It  puta  the  pressure  on.  If  need 
be.  by  atralning  to  gat  free  to  do  their  elec- 
tioneering. 

With  the  record  It  la  setting  this  session. 
Congress  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
surcease  In  1968.  The  more  work  on  admin- 
istration bills  accomplished  this  year,  the 
better  the  chancea  of  early  adjournment  next 
summer.  , 

Congreaa  has,  indeed,  made  a  remarkabli' 
record — with  the  President,  of  course,  push- 
ing. Medicare,  voting  rights,  excise  tax  re- 
duction, aid  to  education,  progress  on  mod- 
ernizing Immigration  laws — all  are  brUllant 
feathers  In  Its  cap. 

Congress  has  not  been  shy  about  pay  de- 
mands. Last  year  It  voted  Itself  $7,500  mlses  . 
brtnglng  the  pay  to  $30,000  a  year.  Thte 
^g^fc  a  House  committee  voted  to  give  Con- 
gress a  raise  along  with  other  Federal  em- 
ployees, which  could  lift  Congressmen's 
salaries  to  $33,400  In  the  next  2  years. 

Why  It  doesn't  aak  for  a  permanent  policy 
of  summer  vacations  is  beyond  us. 

That  would  coma  \inder  the  heading  of 
working  conditions  and  what  working  man 
today  doesn't  regard  conditions  as  Impor- 
tant as  pay  guarantees  in  hla  working  ar- 
rangement? 


Bolivia  Celebrates  140th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  6,  1825,  a  congress  of  delegates 
meeting  In  the  city  of  Chuqulsaca  for- 
mally declared  the  Independence  of  Up- 
per Peru,  later  to  be  renamed  Bolivia. 
A  review  of  this  action,  which  climaxed 
years  of  struggle  in  that  country  and 
throughout  all  of  South  America,  can 
help  us  renew  our  faith  In  the  desire 
of  all  men  to  obtain  freedom  from  out- 
side control.  So  on  the  140th  anniversary 
of  that  historic  date,  which  was  cele- 
brated last  Friday,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  coiu-ageous  men  of  Bolivia  who 
fought  and  gave  their  lives  so  that  their 
offspring  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
national  state. 

Bolivia  has  always  been  a  country  rich 
In  natural  resources,  but  before  1826  It 
was  not  free  to  use  them  herself.  "Die 
Spanish  conquered  Bolivia  In  1532,  and 
It  quickly  became  one  of  their  most 
valued  possessions.  The  discovery  of 
sUver  around  Potosl  made  the  area  known 
around  the  world.  In  1559  Bolivia  was 
made  part  of  the  Viceroy alty  of  Peru, 
but  the  seeds  of  unrest  were  already 
growing.  Creoles — Spaniards  bom  In 
the  New  World — ^were  denied  the  right 
to  hold  high  office,  while  the  Indians 
were  assigned  tracts  of  land  to  cultivate 
and  were  forced  to  work  in  the  mines. 

The  first  uprising,  which  began  in  the 
year  1661,  was  unsuccessful,  but  they 
continued  fairly  steadUy  through  the 
years  after  that.  At  first  the  uprisings 
were  headed  solely  by  the  Creoles,  but 
the  Indians  were  included  later  on.  The 
Spaniards  were  able  to  defeat  the  rebel- 
lions imtil  trouble  in  Europe  set  ttie 
stage  for  a  successful  one.  In  1808 
Napoleon  tried  to  force  a  French  ruler 
on  Spain  and  the  Americas  but  his  plan 
met  with  failure.  The  Audlenca  of 
Charcas  advocated  freedom  from  Spain 
for  the  New  World  in  1809,  and  the  figlit 
began  In  earnest. 

But  Bolivia  did  not  gain  its  Independ- 
ence easily;  it  was  not  until  Bolivar's 
great  general.  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre, 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho  In 
1824  that  the  complete  Independence  of 
Bolivia  was  assured.  The  extraordinary 
length  of  this  fight  for  freedom  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  tribute  to  the  spirit  and 
unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty  of  the 
people  of  Bolivia. 

Over  the  years  since  the  congress  of 
delegates  met  in  Chuqulsaca,  Bolivia  has 
had  Its  share  of  turbulence,  but  its  ex- 
ports have  always  contributed  greatly 
to  world  trade.  Tin  has  long  been  a  very 
important  Bolivian  commodity  on  the. 
world  mai-ket.  Growing  petroleum  and 
rubber  Industries  are  sure  to  aid  In  the 
further  development  of  the  Bolivian 
economy.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
O.A.S.  and  the  United  Nations,  and  with 
Increasing  government  stability,  it  now 
appears  that  we  can  now  look  forward 


to  Bolivia's  taking  an  even  greater  re- 
qx)nslblllty  for  Improving  the  lot 
of  her  people  and  the  welfare  of  the 
hemisphere. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  pride  and  admiration  that 
I  rise  to  honor  the  Independence  Day 
of  our  neighbour  to  the  south,  and  to 
extend  to  Bolivia  my  every  best  wish  for 
future  growth,  prosperity,  and  progress. 


What  T)^.  Do  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
is  being  said  about  what  position  the 
United  States  should  assume  In  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  today 
to  an  excellent  survey  which  appeared  in 
the  Lemer  newspapers  published 
throughout  my  district.  This  survey  re- 
fiects  what  the  people  in  Chicago  feel 
should  be  done  about  Vietnam. 

The  Lemer  newspapers  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Dubkin  have  performed  a  most 
significant  public  service  by  compiling  a 
grassroots  (Hxinlon  on  what  the  pet^le 
feel  should  be  our  position  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  aware  of  the  flow  of  comments  by 
self-styled  experts  being  published  dally 
in  the  large  metr(^x>lltan  newspapers  and 
national  magazines,  but  the  Lemer  news- 
papers have  taken  the  trouble  to  see 
what  the  people  themselves  feel  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  Lemer 
newspapers  in  Chicago  exceeds  most  of 
the  larger  newspapers  of  America,  and  so 
we  can  readily  see  the  impact  that  the 
Lemer  survey  has  on  a  significant  area 
of  our  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  Inspired  by  the  fact 
that  this  croes-section  of  public  opinion 
clearly  indicates  that  while  the  people 
are  deeply  concerned  about  our  Involve- 
ment tn  Vietnam,  there  Is  an  almost 
unanimous  decision  at  the  grassroots 
level  for  the  United  States  not  to  abandon 
our  position  In  Vietnam. 

•nils  mature  and  deeply  imderstandincr 
attitude  by  the  American  people  should 
be  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  President 
Johnson  in  his  present  deliberations. 

I  wish  to  take  this  0KX>rtunlty  to  con- 
gratulate the  publishers  of  the  Lemer 
newspapers  for  this  most  significant  con- 
tribution toward  a  better  understanding 
among  Americans  regarding  the  difficult 
decision  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lemer  survey  fol- 
lows: 

What  To  Do  in  Vietnam 
(By  Leonard  Dubkin) 

What  do  you  think  we  shoiild  do  in 
Vietnam? 

We  asked  20  north-slders  this  question, 
and  we  got  as  many  different  opinions  as 
there  were  answers.  People  seem  to.  feel 
very  strongly  about  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, but  they  are  moetly  xmdeclded  about 
what  we  should  do  there. 

Mrs.  Carleton  Smry.  2165  Glddlngs,  said 


her  husband  was  in  the  First  World  War, 
and  therefore  she  knew  how  bad  a  war  can 
be.  "I  hope  the  President  can  And  aome 
solution  In  Vietnam  before  It  becomes  a 
fuU-scale  war.  But  I  dont  see  what  he  can 
do  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  matter  Is 
out  of  our  hands." 

Miss  Catherine  Berggren.  6976  North  Ridge, 
thinks  we  should  never  have  gone  Into  Viet-  _ 
nam.  "I  have  a  nephew  going  Into  the  " 
Army,  and  I  hope  he  doesn't  get  Involved 
In  It.  But  what  can  we  do,  we  have  to  fight 
It  out.  I  am  sure  President  Johnson  will 
do  the  right  thing." 

Mrs.  Ronald  Nlznlk,  1614  Balmoral,  does 
not  think  we  should  back  down  In  Vietnam. 
"We  can't  let  the  Communists  take  over 
the  whole  country,  that  would  be  cowardly. 
We  are  only  defending  our  rights,  but  It 
looks  like  we  are  headed  for  war." 

Miss  Linda  Abrams,  6917  North  Rockwell, 
believes  the  whole  situation  Is  tragic.  "My 
tirother  Lb  going  to  be  called  up  soon,  so  I 
have  a  personal  Involvement.  Still  I  can't 
see  -OB  backing  out  of  Vietnam.  We  have 
to  go  on  until  a  solution  Is  reached,  one  way 
or  the  other." 

Mrs.  Joseph  Schanes,  4443  North  Maple- 
wood,  has  a  19-year-old  son  wlio  may  be  In 
the  service  soon.  I'd  hate  to  see  him  sent  to 
Vietnam.  I  dont  like  the  situation  over 
there  at  all.  Prance  was  In  there  for  18  yecu^, 
and  It  didn't  do  them  any  good;  they  had  to 
pull  out.    We  Should  do  the  same." 

"I'm  very  sad  about  the  whole  thing,"  re- 
lated Mrs.  Thomas  ChappeU,  2636  Oreehleef . 
"I  dont  think  It's  necessary  for  us  to  fight 
In  Vietnam.  The  powers  that  be  want  war, 
but  the  people  want  peace.  Now  we've  got 
our  foot  In  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  we 
can't  get  It  out.  The  truth  Is  that  we  here  In 
Chicago  don't  know  what's  going  on  behind 
the  scenes  In  Washington." 

Joseph  Dlcksteln,  2832  Bstee,  told  us  he  is 
21,  but  since  he  Is  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  he  Is  not  likely  to  be  called 
to  the  Army.  "But  something  has  to  be 
done  In  Vietnam,  I  see  no  solution  the  way 
things  are  going  now.  All  the  troops  we  have 
there  now  don't  seem  to  be  helping  matters, 
but  pulling  our  troops  out  woiild  do  no  good, 
either.  I  g^ess  well  have  to  Increase  ovar 
forces." 

Robert  Oartock,  1744  Juneway.  admitted 
that  he  was  a  pacifist,  a  member  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation  and  active  with  the 
Voters  for  Peace: 

"I  am  against  all  killing,  whether  It  is 
done  In  Vietnam  or  In  Statevllle.  I  am  29 
years  old,  but  I  will  reifuse  to  take  pert  In 
this  war,  or  any  imjust  war.  I  wiU  not  co- 
operate In  any  way,  and  I  will  not  pay  taxes  , 
to  keep  the  war  going.  The  Vietooog  are  na- 
tive to  all  of  Vietnam,  not  oolj  the  northern 
portion  of  It.  Th««  was  supposed  to  be  an 
election  In  Vietnam  a  long  time  ago,  but  our 
then  President  Elsenhower  refused  to  allow 
it." 

Miss  Catherine  O'Connell,  6356  North 
Paulina,  thinks  we  shouldn't  be  In  Vietnam 
at  all.  "I'm  glad  I  haven't  got  a  son.  to  go 
marching  off  to  that  place  to  fight.  Why 
don't  they  use  their  own  men,  in^t^«ftd  of  ex- 
pecting us  to  smid  our  boys  over?  It  won't 
be  long  before  we'll  be  fighting  China,  too.  I 
say  Its  aU  poUtlcs.  rotten  pollUcft." 

A  woman  who  claimed  to  have  some  degree 
of  Intuition  was  Mrs.  Raymond  Allen,  6231 
North  Mozart.  "The  fighting  will  be  ended 
before  the  end  of  the  year,"  she  prognosti- 
cated. "And  we  won't  have  to  pull  out, 
either,  because  they  wUl  surrender." 

"I'm  an  old  lady."  said  Mrs.  Jack  Schnur, 
1971  Farragut.  "and  I'm  lucky  to  be  alive. 
I  lost  one  boy  In  the  last  war,  and  I  think 
war  Is  a  t^rlble  thing.  But  we  have  to  do 
something,  we  can't  let  the  Communists  take 
over  the  whole  world." 

Mrs.  Gxis  Edelman,  6301  North  Sheridan, 
says  she  views  the  situation  In  Vietnam  with 
mixed    emotlotis.    "The    South   Vietnamese 
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but  why  should  it  be  only  us  to 

'    It  should  be  all  the  nations  ta 

There's  going  to  be  a  war  even- 

1  nd  after  we've  won  it  we're  going  to 

'  poUoe  the  country  forever. 

a  aon,  is,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

''«ned.     We're  being  polite  to  keep 

natl<»is  from  stepping  in.     I  go  to 

i  Lights  wondering  what  it's  all  about. 

HI  w«  can  do  is  hope  and  pray." 

7  know  what  I  read  to  the  papers," 

Mrs.  Benjamto  Brown,  "but  I  think 

Johnson  is  doing  the  right  thing. 

happy  about  us  sendtog  more  troops 

'tnam,  but  the  aggressor  must  be 

to  time,  or  he  will  go  on.  taktog  one 

after  anotho-,  the  way  Hitler  did." 

the  reaction  of  a  13-year-old  when 

to    Blanche    Wajda.    1807    Lunt. 

ihe  replied,  "the  only  thtog  I've  got 

I  hope  too  many  people  don't  get 

ler  ours  or  theirs." 

^'vlng  Rubto.  1623  Limt,  was  pessl- 

"ThtogB  don't  loak  very  good  for  us 

V,  but.  aa  President  Johnson  said. 

to  keep  going."    I  feel  sorry  for  the 

who  are  gotog  over  there  to  fight. 

We  can  only  hope  for  the  best." 

Becker,    9344    North    California, 

should  go  along  with  the  Presi- 

'V»  la  planntog  thtogs,  so  let's  go 

him  and  see  what  happens.     It 

1  ook  too  good  for  us  now,  but  those 

Waahtogton  know  what  they're  do- 
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woman  who  said  she  had  mixed 
waa  Mrs.  Abe  Siegel.  "Everythtog 
be  done  la  betog  dcme.  We  cant 
South  Vietnamese  alone;  they  will 
""  ly  overrun  by  the  Communists, 
to  see  our  boys  betog  sent  over 

we  cant  let  the  Communists  take 


V  1111am  Bums,  1438  HoUywood,  told 
*-  -•  nephews  to  both  the  Martoes  and 
"I  dont  like  this  whole  bustoess 
Vletn^n.    I  dont  feel  we  have  any  busi- 
ness beltg  there,  because   we   dont   really 
wh|a's  gotog  on.    If  we  wanted  to  go  to, 
have  gone  to  full  force,  not  the 
did  it." 

\  'alter   Anderson,   7410   North   Wln- 

ieclared.  "We  can't  pull   out,  and 

wto  the  way  we^e  gotog.    It's  coet- 

fortona  to   lives  and  in  money. 

f<  »ught  there  for  years  and  couldnt 

y  the  only  solution  la  to  use  the 

on  them." 

4«o&    Baracowskl.     1619     Balmoral. 

would  be  useless  to  use  the  atom 

Vietnam  because  the  people  are 

all    over    the    countryside.     "We 

el  :har  get  out,  or  go  to  and  (dean  up, 

dldiflo-daddle    around.      We    are    the 

Katlon  to  the  strength  to  clean  up 

^orld,  and  we  have  enough  war  like 
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of  Ohla  Mr.  Speaker. 
R.  Hoover,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
•  State's  most  prominent  Jur- 
yesterday  evening,  Sunday, 
ddlvered  an  address  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  well- 
the  church  of  the  Presidents, 
'ashlngton,  on  the  life  of  one 


of  Ohio's  greatest  sons,  Benjamin  R. 
Hanby,  often  called  the  Stephen  Poster 
at  Ohio. 

Benjamin  R.  Hajiby  made  history  not 
only  in  Ohio,  but  for  the  ertire  American 
Republic  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
CivU  War,  and  before  and  after  them. 
I  fed  that  the  story  of  his  life,  as  so  well 
outlined  by  Judge  Hoover  in  his  address, 
should  become  a  matter  of  pubUc  record, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  same  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 
Benjamin  R.   HANBY--rHE  Stephen   Poster 

OF  Ohio 
An  address  given  by  Judge  Earl  R.  Hoover 
Of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  the  Sunday  Evening 
Club,  at  the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
known   as   the  church   of  the  Presidents, 
Connecticut    Avenue   and    N   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  8,  1965 
Really  now,  that  title  doesn't  sound  very 
exciting,  does  it?     To  the  contrary,  the  life 
of  this  young  Ohio  compose-  was  one  of  the 
vital,  exciting  raies  that  challenged  the  Amer- 
ican scene  a  hundred  years  ago.    He  was  Just 
a  youth,  he  was  completely  obsciu-e,  and  he 
lived  at  small  places.  Just  at  crossroads,  but 
he  did  something  that  more  of  us  should  do 
more  often.    He  took  an  toterest  In  the  big 
problems  of  his  time.    Some  hurled  sermons 
and  speeches  at  them.    Some  hurled  columns 
of  soldiers  or  columns  of  prtot.    He  did  it  to 
a  dilTerent  way.    He  hurled  his  9ongs  at  them 
with   imbellevable  hiatorymaktog   effect      I 
challenge  you  to  listen  and  not  be  inspired 
by  this  amazing  life. 

This  is  the  story  of  Ohio's  bard.  The  youth 
whose  music  has  now  become  so  world  fa- 
mous that  he  is  called  "The  Stephen  Poster 
of  Ohio."  mdeed,  this  is  a  gripping  saga  of 
Ohio,  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  of  the 
world. 

It  begins  to  that  typically  American  way. 
The  year  Is  now  1833.  In  a  humble  cottage 
a  half  mUe  from  the  viUage  of  RushvUle, 
near  Lancaster,  there  to  southeastern  Ohio, 
proud  parents — the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hanby — look  down  toto  the  cradle  of 

a  new  son.    They  christen  him  Benjamin 

Benjamto  RusseU  Hanby.  Bom  to  1833  near 
an  Otilo  crossroad,  Ben  dies  prematurely  to 
Chicago  In  1887,  but  I'd  like  to  prove  tonight 
that  what  he  crowded  toto  those  33  short 
years  can  never  die. 

tothls  epic  story  move  Generals  Grant, 
Shermarr,  Sheridan,  Lee,  and  Pickett;  slav- 
ery; the  undCTground  railroad;  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States;  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg- 
the  siege  of  Vlcksburg;  the  march  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea;  politics;  poUtlcal  cam- 
paigns; Negro  mtolstrel  troupes;  CoL  Robert 
G.  IngeraoU  and  James  G.  Blaine;  Dwlght  L. 
Moody  and  Ira  D.  Sankey;  Robert  TVjdd  Lin- 
coln and  Teddy  Roosevelt;  folk  song  and  folk 
danctog;  the  Kentucky  mountains;  the 
Church  of  England;  a  yoimg  prtoclpal  of  an 
Ohio  academy  who  had  to  resign  because  he 
wrote  a  song;  a  young  Ohio  minister  who 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  pulpit  because  he 
brought  musical  tostruments  into  the 
church;  a  youth  whose  music  swerved  the 
course  of  history,  helped  to  bring  on  the  War 
Between  the  States,  enlivened  the  campflres 
both  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the  Union 
of  the  pioneer  traveUng  West  in  his  covered 
wagon,  and  of  cowboys  drivtog  cattle  on  that 
Old  Chlsholm  TraU  from  Texas  to  AbUene- 
music — Immortal  music  that  encompassed 
the  globe  and  still,  after  a  century,  is  sung 
on  every  conttoent. 

Yea.  almost  100  years  have  gone  stoce  that 
premature  death  at  the  age  of  33,  but  the 
printing  presses  still  grind  out  mxjre  thnn 
four  of  his  songs.  Three  are  sung  around  the 
world.    Two  are  so   generany  known   that 
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they  are  sung  by  schoolchildren,  yours  and 
mtos.  One  song,  a  Christian  hymn  is  f. 
moua  throughout  the  British  Empire'  and  u 
heard  wherever  British  man  lift  their  volceg 
to  God,  from  the  most  stately  cathedrals  at 
the  Chxirch  of  England  to  that  Uttle  rock- 
ribbed  isle  to  the  most  rustic  missions  in  the 
far-fl\mg  reaches  of  Empire.  And  one  soqk 
written  when  he  was  only  23,  stirred  this 
Nation,  made  hist(»y. 

It  would  be  toteresting  to  ask  the  first  lo 
people  you  meet  tomorrow:  "Have  you  ever 
heard  of  Benjamto  Hanby?"  The  nays  would 
be  almost  unanimous.  Yet,  if  you  were  to 
ask,  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  old  favorite 
song  -Darltog  Nelly  Gray,'  "  the  ayes  would 
be  imanimous.  Then,  shocked  would  they  be 
if  you  were  to  tell  them  that  "Darltog  Nelly 
Gray"  was  written,  not  by  Pennsylvania's 
Stephen  Foeter,  but  by  Ohio's  Benjamin 
Hanby.  Even  few  Ohloans  know  that  "Nellie 
Gray"  was  written  on  Ohio  soU  by  a  native 
son  and  has  been  officially  dedicated  ai 
"Ohio's  Polk  Song."  And  even  so  peerless  aa 
historian  as  Bruce  Cotton  has  twice  mistak- 
enly credited  it  to  Poster. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  a^  this  generation 
who  "Nelly  Gray"  waa,  or  how  the  song  hap- 
pened  to  be  written,  or  what  tremendous  ef- 
fect it  had  upon  American  history,  lliat  is 
the  thrilling  story  time  forgot.  May  we  try 
to  recapture  it  tonight? 

The  year  is  now  1856.  Franklin  Pierce  Is 
President.  The  Nation  is  to  txirmoll  over 
slavery.  In  5  years,  the  rumble  of  drums 
and  the  nimble  of  artillery  wUl  touch  off 
CivU  war.  Over  to  central  Ohio,  about  10 
miles  north  of  Columbus,  upon  what  Is  now 
State  route  No.  3,  the  village  of  WestervlUa 
waUows  to  the  mud  and  nurtures  a  small 
debt-ridden  coUege  that  had  been  founded 
there  only  9  years  before  by  the  United 
Brethren  Church. 

SmaU  Otterbein  College,  with  no  historic 
prestige  and  only  a  handful  of  students,  how 
could  anything  great  («•  immortal  come  out 
of  you.  But  wait  desttoy.  You  havlyet  to 
reckon  with  a  young  sophomore  who  U  en- 
rolled now.    His  name  Is  Benjamto  H^nby. 

Of  all  the  llvtog  creatures  that  remain  In 
Westervllle  today  that  saw  the  young  sopho- 
more take  his  pen  to  hand,  and,  on  a  desk 
made  by  his  own  hands,  write  a  song  that  he 
called  "Darltog  NeUy  Gray"— all  that  remain 
are  those  giant  elms  spreading  their  protec- 
tive arms  over  the  campus,  keeptog  the  vigil 
of  a  century  that  Otterbeto  celebrated  18 
years  ago  to  1947. 

Little  does  the  young  Otterbeto  College 
sophomore  dream  this  day  as  he  malls  his 
manuscript  to  a  Boston  publisher,  the  great 
Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  that  the  words  and  melody 
frcHn  his  pen  will  be  so  hlstcrsrmaklng  that 
some  day,  80  years  later,  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  will  come  to  the  village  of  Westervllle, 
and  acqtiire,  to  preserve  as  a  muserim  and 
shrine  for  aU  time,  the  humble  little  house 
facing  the  Otterbein  College  campus  to  which 
he  lived  and  wrote  "Darltog  Nelly  Gray"— 
the  first  shrtoe  established  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  in  tribute  to  a  musician. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  stogular  tribute  by 
*  ^TMit  State  that  has  given  such  eminent 
songwriters  to  the  world  as  Dan  Emmett, 
bom  and  burled  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  who 
wrote  "Dixie";  Tell  Taylor,  of  Ftodlay,  Ohio, 
who  wrote  "Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream"; 
Oley  Speaks,  of  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  who 
composed  "On  the  Road  to  Mandalay";  and 
Cleveland's  own  Ernest  R.  Ball. 

Who  ever  heard  of  Ernest  Ball?  Let  me 
see  your  hands?  WeU.  I  get  very  few  or  no 
hands  from  a  Cleveland  audience  either. 
Ernest  Ball  Just  happened  to  compose 
"Mother  Machree."  "When  Irish  Eyes  Are 
Smiling."  "Let  the  Rest  of  the  World  Go  By." 
"A  Uttle  Bit  of  Heaven."  "TUl  the  Sands  of 
the  Desert  Orpw  Cold,"  "In  tiie  Garden  of 
My  Heart;"  "m  Forget  You."  "Love  Me  and 
tha  World  Ik  Mtos."  "Dear  Little  Boy  of 
Mine."  "West  at  the  Great  Divide"  and,  in 


eollaboratlon  with  a  young  man  who  later 
turned  out  to  be  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker  of 
jrew  York  City,  "Will  You  Love  Me  to  Decem- 
ber as  You  Did  to  May?" 

Yes,  Cleveland's  own  Ernest  Ball — bom  to 
Cleveland  and  burled  tonight  to  Cleveland's 
Lftkeview  Cemetery.  And  this  you  won't  be- 
lieve Ball's  mother  who  inspired  him  to 
compose  "Mother  Machree"  lies  burled  next 
to  him  to  an  unmarked  grave  without  a 
headstone.  What  to  the  world  does  a  man 
have  to  do  besides  create  something  that  is 
known  to  every  English  speaking  home 
throughout  the  world,  before  the  people  of 
the  city.  State,  and  Nation  to  which  he  was 
bom,  know  that  he  ever  Uved?  Somewhere, 
shouldn't  a  monument  be  erected  to  Ernest 

Ball? 

In  Cleveland's  Lakevlew  Cemetery,  lie 
burled  along  with  Ernest  Ball  many  famous 
people  from  many  fields,  tocludtog  President 
James  A.  Garfield;  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secre- 
tary of  War  diirlng  World  War  I;  J(rtm  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr. — ^he  got  his  start  to  Cleve- 
land— Myron  T.  Herrtck,  Ambassadcs-  to 
France  when  Llndberg  landed  there  aXter  his 
lonely  hUtorlc  filght;  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankto,  au- 
thor 0*  the  second  greatest  goodbye  song  to 
Christendom,  "God  Be  With  You  TUl  We 
Ueet  Again,"  although  his  life  rightfully  be- 
longs to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  an 
emtoent  pastior  and  where  he  wrote  this 
hymn;  and  Jcdin  Hay,  Ltocoln's  private  sec- 
retary, Ltocoln's  biographer,  McKinley's  Sec- 
retary of  State  and,  believe  it  or  not,  a  Civil 
War  song  writer. 

Let's  return  to  Hanby.  Six  months  pass  by. 
The  Otterbein  College  sophomore  does  not 
hear  from  the  publisher.  He's  almost  for- 
gotten it.  Then,  one  day  his  sister  Anna  re- 
t\ims  to  Westervllle  from  a  visit  to  nearby 
Columbus  and  exclaims:  "Ben,  Ben,  they're 
slngtog  your  song  in  Columbus." 

Ben  grabs  his  hat  and  his  horse,  gallops 
on  the  old  plank  road  down  to  the  capital, 
and  sure  enoxigh,  they're  not  only  slngtog 
his  song — it's  in  print.  He  buys  his  first 
copy  in  a  Columbus  m\isic  8t(»%,  and  la  very 
happy  to  read  on  that  front  cow  "Darling 
Nelly  Gray,  words  and  music  by  B.  R.  Hanby." 

Elated,  he  writes  to  the  publisher  saying 
he  understood  that  It  had  published  his 
song,  asking  why  he  had  not  been  notified 
and  requesting  the  usual  royalty. 

He  gets  a  classic  reply.  First  the  publisher 
tries  to  excuse  Itself  on  the  ground  that  It 
had  mislaid  his  address,  then  goes  on  to 
say: 

"Nelly  Cray  is  simg  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  have  the  money  and  you  have 
the  fame,  that  balances  the  account." 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  a  certified  public 
accountant  to  know  that  there's  something 
wrong  in  keeping  books  like  that.  Now.  to 
times  of  trouble  sometimes  we  turn  to  a 
preacher,  a  plumber  or  a  dentist,  but  this 
was  a  lawyer's  Job.  Young  Hanby's  lawyer 
conducted  negotiations  with  the  great  east- 
ern cMicena,  but  remember,  this  is  way  back 
in  1856.  From  way  back  in  Ohio  sticks,  it  Is 
very  dlfflctilt  to  bring  any  great  pressure  to 
bear  on  a  great  eastern  firm. 

The  controversy  is  finally  settled  for  $100. 
Of  that  Hanby  takes  $50,  so  that  leaves  only 
$50  for  the  poor  lawyer. 

Well,  lawyers  have  to  make  a  living,  don't 
they? 

That,  for  a  song  that  caught  on  like  a 
prairie  fire,  swept  over  the  Nation  and 
around  the  world,  was  translated  toto  for- 
eign tongues,  sold  into  the  millions  of  copies 
and,  according  to  one  authority,  sold  more 
copies  than  any  previous  song  except  one, 
Stephen  Foster's  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 

Now  you  ask  "Why  did  a  song  from  the  pen 
of  this  obscure  midwestem  youth  commenQ 
the  attention  of  a  nation  and  a  world?" 
Well,  this  wasn't  just  another  fictitious, 
sentimental  song.  It  was  a  true  story  out  of 
life,  a  chapter  out  of  CHilo  and  Kentucky 
history;  and  the  stcny  it  told  was  so  touch- 


tog,  it  pulled  at  the  heartstrings  of  a  nation, 
brought  It  to  tsars,  moved  It  to  action. 

Its  place  to  bistory  Is  that  whlek  Is  called 
"The  Xtods  Ttam's  Cabto  at  Baog."  "NeUy 
Gray"  was  an  antlslavery  song.  In  fact,  one 
critic  went  so  far  as  to  say: 

"This  lyric  swayed  the  sentlmait  of  oar 
people  perhaps  more  than  the  oft-quoted 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabto' — few  a  book  must  be 
read  from  cover  to  cover,  but  a  song  leaps 
from  heart  to  heart." 

The  late  Dr.  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines, 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  his  book  "The  South- 
em  Plantation,"  says: 

"Only  one  antlslavery  song  ever  succeeded, 
B.  R.  Hanby's  Tlarllng  NeUy  Gray*  of  1856; 
It  surely  gripped  the  heart  of  the  Nation, 
ev«i  of  the  South." 

Because  it  was  sung  by  Northern  soldiers 
around  their  campflres,  it  became  known  as 
a  campflre  song  of  the  Union  Army. 

Who  was  Nrily  Gray?  How  did  the  song 
happen  to  be  written?  The  story  to  the  song 
is  the  true  story  told  by  a  dying  fugitive 
slave  whose  name  was  Joseph  Sdby,  as  he 
lay  on  his  deaith  bed  In  the  home  of  the 
Reverend  WUllam  Hanby,  which  was  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Underground  Railroad  at  Rush- 
▼me,  Ohio. 

NeUy  Gray  and  Joseph  Selby  were  Ken- 
tucky slaves  and  sweethearts.  You  may  be 
surprised  to  have  your  memory  refreshed — 
NeUy  Gray  had  a  sable  skin.  The  first  two 
verses  are  about  lore — about  a  young  couple 
with  a  csmoe  and  a  banjo  on  that  old  Ken- 
tucky shore. 

Then  comes  the  shocking  third  verse  to 
teU  how  he  w«it  to  see  her  one  night  only  to 
discover  that  she  had  been  sold,  chatoed. 
taken  away.  The  fourth  verse  is  cme  of  dis- 
couragement. His  canoe  is  now  under 
water,  banjo  aU  unstning;  life  isn't  worth 
livtog  any  more. 

But,  to  his  despair,  he  gets  an  Inspiration. 
He  wlU  flee  from  his  Kentucky  master  and 
escape  to  Oftnada  which  Is  a  free  country. 
There  he  wlU  get  a  job  and  earn  money  and 
buy  the  freedom  of  his  NeUy  Gray  and  they 
wlU  be  together  again. 

He  Is  on  that  historic  fUght  from  Kentucky 
to  Canada  TWRfcirig  the  stations  of  the  Un- 
dergroxind  Railroad  through  Ohio,  when  he 
comes  to  the  Hanby  home  at  RushvUle.  In 
his  fUght  he  has  been  so  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments and  htmger  that  when  he  arrives  he's 
a  dytog  man.  On  his  death  bed  there  he 
tells  of  his  long-lost  N^y  Gray. 

In  the  fifth  verse  and  special  chorus  to 
the  fifth  verse  teUtog  of  death  and  reunion 
up  above,  even  now  one  can  feel  the  dynamic 
power  of  a  song  that  touched  a  whole  Na- 
tion: 

"My  eyes  are  getting  bltoded,  and  I  cannot 
see  my  way. 
Hark!  there's  somebody  knock  tog  at  the 
door. 
Oh!  I  head  the  angels  calltog,  and  I  see  my 
NeUy  Gray, 
FareweU  to  the  old  KMktucky  store." 

SFBCZAI.   CHOaUS 

"Oh,  my  darling  NeUy  Gray,  up  in  heaven 
there  they  say 
That  theyll  never  take  you  from  me  any 
more, 
rm  a  coming,  coming,  coming,  as  the  angels 
clear  the  way. 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore." 
When  that  dramatic  tocldent  happened  in 
the    Underground    Railroad    home    of    the 
Reverend  WUllam  Hanby,  his  son,  Benjamin, 
who  was  later  to  write  the  song,  was  but  a 
lad  9  years  (Ad,  but  he  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed.   Would  that  tJie  Almighty  would 
give  us  the  foresight  to  see  the  potentiality 
in  the  little  folks  who  are  confided  to  our 
care  for  all  too  short  a  time.    Other  little 
ftilows  in  thp  oommTznlty  were  Impressed, 
too.    In  the  interventog  yesrs  these  young 
fry  would  ftod  their  way  to  the  cemetery  on 


the  edge  of   the  village,   and  there   plant 
ftoweta  on  the  slave's  grave. 

As  Ben  grew  to  a  youth  hs  developed  a 
T»^^>«f*iim  of  eipresalon  that  carrlisd  power — 
the  power  of  expression  through  song. 
When  he  tau^t  aehooi.  he  taught  geography 
and  even  the  multlpUcatlon  tables  to  music 
that  he  composed. 

There  was  a  great  story  to  his  heart  gotog 
back  to  this  slave  Incident  whleh  some  day 
would  have  to  oc»ne  out  to  his  medium — 
song.  It  only  awaited  an  occasion  to  bring 
it  forth.  That  came  to  the  summer  of  1865. 
Hanby  is  now  a  student  at  Ottobein  Col- 
lege. During  summer  vacation,  he  Is  sent 
to  Kentucky  to  act  as  a  field  representative 
for  the  college  there.  There,  at  last,  he 
sees  it — slaves  sold  trcm.  a  block — human  be- 
ings pushed  around,  t»artered  like  cattle. 

His  Bister  said  It  htok»  his  heart,  that  he 
never  was  the  same  again.  He  started  think- 
ing, brooding.  These  old  memories  came  back 
and,  finally,  as  Dacla  Custer  Shoemtter  (au- 
thority on  Hanby  and  a  oousto  of  General 
Custer  of  Last  Stand  fame)  says,  "he  poured 
the  tears  and  tenderness  of  his  sensitive 
nature  Into  the  words  and  music  of  tills 
song."  What  It  did,  not  only  is  history:  it 
made  history. 

In  1941,  Mrs.  Hoover  and  I  were  motortog 
through  southeastern  Ohio.  Suddenly  look- 
ing at  the  map,  I  found  that,  by  going  a  Uttle 
out  of  my  way,  I  could  go  for  the  first  time 
through  the  village  of  RushvUle.  I  arrived 
d9  years  too  late  to  hear  the  aUve,  Joseph 
Selby,  tell  of  his  NeUy  Gray  and  pass  away. 
I  found  my  way  to  the  cemetery  on  the  edge 
o£  tha  Tillage'  There,  to  its  peace  and  pas- 
toral quiet,  I  found  the  slave's  grave.  As,  for 
the  first  time,  my  eyes  gaaed  across  the  hum- 
ble marker  and  saw  that  it  was  way  back  to 
1843  that  he  died,  suddenly  a  great  cotocl- 
dence  flashed  through  my  mind.  That  was, 
that  the  coming  year,  1942,  would  be.  not  only 
the  75th  anniversary  d  the  death  at  Benja- 
mto Hanby^but  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  slave  Joseph  Selby — respectively 
the  writer  and  the  tosplrer  of  a  song  that 
made  history. 

Iliat  wasn't  aU  I  discovered.  I  dlseovered 
that  a  Uttle,  18  mile  strip  of  Obio,  oountry 
road,  had  infliaeneed  the  Wsr  Between  the 
States  out  of  aU  proportion  to  Its  slae.  Right 
to  the  center,  alowst.  Is  RushvlUe  thsit  gave 
a  song  inspiration.  Ei^t  mUes  to  the  east 
is  Somerset;  10  miles  to  the  west,  Lancaster. 
Somerset  was  the  home  of  Gen.  Philip  Sheri- 
dan, and  I<mgaster  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  Gen.  WiUiam  T.  Sherman. 

Is  it  but  a  cotocldence,  or  Is  It  a  tribute  to 
young  Hanby's  abiUty  to  reach  the  universal 
heart,  that  "Darltog  NeUy  Gray,"  which  to 
the  North  was  an  antlslavery  song  and  a 
campflre  song  of  the  Union  Army,  should  tfe 
equally  loved  In  the  South  and  sung  by  Oon-^ 
federate  soldic.s  around  their  campflres? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  General 
Pickett's  men  would  be  playing  "NeUy  Gray" 
on  their  way  to  Gettysburg?  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Pickett  would  mention  this 
song  to  his  love  letters  to  his  future  child 
bride? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  Gen.  Fltz- 
hugh  Lee,  nephew  and  cavalry  commander  of 
the  great  Robert  E.  Lee,  would  name  his 
horse  "NeUy  Gray"?  When  Robert  E.  Lee 
came  to  choose  a  horse  for  Confederate  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  to  ride,  as  he  reviewed 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  he  chose  the 
horse  "NeUy  Gray."  I  striSmit  that  if  General 
Elsenhower  had  named  his  Jeep  or  airplane 
after  a  song  of  Wortd  War  II,  It  would  be 
pretty  good  evidence,  wouldn't  it,  that  it  was 
popular  with  the  soldiers? 

In  his  hoOk  "High  Tide  at  Gettysburg." 
Glenn  Tucker,  in  discussion  the  popularity 
of  southern  scddicr  songs,  says: 

"Nezt  most  poptdar  (after  'Dixie')  among- 
the  southern  soldiers  was  the  platotlve  re- 
frsdn  about  the  slave  girl  snatched  from  the 
old  Kentucky  shore  ("Darltog  Ifelly  Oray*). 
And  now  as  Longstreefs  troops  approached 
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Ohio's   distinguished    historian, 

Oalbreath.  wrote: 
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Later,  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man.  Bill 
Hanby  wrote  that  as  he  trudgred  through 
those  great  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
night,  a  poor,  hungry,  beaten  and  terrified 
boy,  there  was  only  one  thing  that  kept  him 
going.  That  was  a  psalm  that  he  had  learned 
from  hla  mother,  "I  wUl  lift  up  mine  eyes  to 
the  hills  whence  cometh  my  strongth." 

But  alas,  in  the  darkness  he  becomes  con- 
fiosed.  loses  his  way.  Tlilnklng  now  he  was 
In  Ohio,  he  sees  a  houjse  on  a  hill  and  makes 
his  way  to  it.  begging  for  food  and  direc- 
tions. 

To  his  utter  amazement  this  Is  not  Ohio. 
It  Is  Virginia  and  this  Is  a  slave  plantation 
owned  by  a  Southern  Congressnian.  Fortu- 
nately for  BUI,  the  Congressman  is  In  Wash- 
ington. Completely  exhausted.  BUI  tlirows 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Congressman's 
wife. 

She  takes  pity  on  him.  hides  him  In  the 
slave  quarters  which  was  a  brave  thing  for 
her  to  do  because  there  are  laws  against  har- 
boring runaway  apprentices  Just  aa  there  are 
laws  against  harboring  fugitive  slaves. 

Hanby  was  white  but  today  we  forget  that 
there  were  two  shameful  disgraces  of  the^ 
colonial  system.  One  was  Negro  slavery,  the 
other  was  white,  involuntary  servitude.  One 
who  was  bound  or  Indentured  servant  w«s 
almost  a  slave  in  everything  but  name.  The 
same  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
did  away  with  Negro  slavery  also  did  away 
with  white  Involuntary  servitude. 

This  act  of  kindness  bestowed  on  this  bey 
by  a  Congressman's  wife,  was  to  Influence  the 
lad's  life.  One  never  knows  when  he  lets  go 
a  little  act  of  kindness,  how  far  Its  Influence 
may  go.  This  one  was  to  influence  history, 
as  we  shall  see.  Young  BUI  Hanby  could 
never  forget  how  this  gentle  woman  of  high 
position— Hvt  the  risk  of  that  poelUon  and  at 
the  risk  of  her  husband's  position — wQuld 
befriend  him.  an  unknown  boy. 

She  helps  him  escape  to  Ohio.  Near  Rush- 
vllle  he  finds  employment  In  the  harness 
business  with  a  Mister  Miller  and  works  his 
way  up  to  a  pcu-tnershlp.  Of  course,  the 
MUlers  have  a  beautiful  daughter — Ann;  and 
of  course,  Bill  and  Ann  fell  in  love. 

BUI'S  conscience  begins  to  trouble  him. 
Preying  on  his  mind  Is  the  fact  that  these 
good  people  had  taken  him  In  when  he  was 
desperate — that  he  hadn't  been  fair  with 
them — that  he  hadn't  told  them  he  was  a 
runaway — ^that  he  was  a  criminal,  because 
this  WBs  against  the  law. 

Finally,  BUI  makes  a  clean  breast  of  every- 
thing. Viewing  things  only  in  the  greater 
moral  light,  the  MUlers  do  not  hold  this 
against  him.  In  family  councU,  it  is  decided 
that  Bill  should  go  back  to  Pennsylvania 
and  pay  his  master  for  the  time  he  had  been 
away. 

Bill  returns,  offers  Good  money.  Good  re- 
fuses to  accept,  files  Into  a  rage,  has  BUI 
arrested  and  dragged  Into  court.  He  asks 
the  Judge  that  this  escaped  apprentice  be 
not  allowed  to  get  away  simply  by  paying 
money,  but  that  he  be  made  to  stay  and 
serve  out  his  contracted  time. 

Because  Bill's  record  had  been  good,  the 
Judge  refuses  to  make  him  do  this.  He  Is 
fined  930  and  costs.  That  doesn't  sound 
like  much  now.  does  It?  You  can  hardly 
go  out  on  Saturday  night  for  that  now.  but 
back  there,  you  could  work  for  a  whole  year 
and  not  earn  much  more  than  $30. 

This  took  all  of  Bill's  savings,  but  now  he 
was  free — free  of  body,  free  of  mind — free 
to  go  back  to  Ohio  to  a  new  life  and.  as 
you  might  expect,  marry  Ann  MUler. 

As  a  result  of  the  deprivations  of  his  own 
life.  BUI  Hanby  dedicates  his  life  to  three 
tliings — first,  religion.  He  promised  God  on 
the  road  that  night  that  If  God  would  see 
him  through,  he  would  go  Into  His  service. 
Pursuing  that  dedication,  one  day  BUI  Hanby 
was  to  become  a  bishop  in  the  United 
Brethren  Cburch. 

Second,  he  dedicates  his  life  to  education 


because  his  master  had  denied  him  that 
right.  Pursuing  this  dedication,  one  day 
BlU  Hanby  waa  to  become  a  cofounder  of 
Otterbeln  College,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  graduate.  Third,  because,  even 
though  white,  BlU  Hanby  had  been  virtu- 
ally  a  slave,  he  dedicates  hU  life  to  freedom 
To  him  freedom  had  no  qualifications  it 
was  freedom — period. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  some 
day  Bill  Hanby's  home  should  become  a  sta- 
tion on  the  great  Underground  Railroad 
Into  that  home  in  the  year  1842  comes  the 
dying  fugitive  slave.  Joseph  Selby,  and  there 
on  his  death  bed,  tells  of  hU  long-lost  Nelly 
Oray.  a  dramatic  story  which  so  touches  a 
child  In  the  household  that  some  day  when 
he  grows  to  be  a  youth,  he  tells  that  story 
In  his  medium  of  song  with  such  power  that 
It  helps  point  the  way  for  a  whole  nation 
in  the  crisis  of  the  time. 

See  how  you  can  trace  a  cause  for  the 
writing  of  the  song  way  back  into  the  boy- 
hood of  the  composer's  father?  Oh.  It  was 
first  published  on  paper  in  1866.  but  It 
started  to  be  written  long  before  the  com- 
poser was  bom,  way  back  on  that  cold  March 
night  in  the  isao's  when  the  composer's 
father  made  that  dash  for  freedom.  That 
flight  set  up  a  chain  of  circumstances  which 
caused  the  song  to  be  set  up  in  type  a  gen- 
eration later. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  Ben  Hanby's 
love  affair?  I  ask  the  Cluilr:  "Is  there  any 
romance  left  in  this  club"?"  Good.  I'm  for 
It,  too.  Years  ago  when  I  was  all  of  16  I 
fell  in  love  with  a  little  15.year-old  blonde 
named  Alice,  in  a  church  basement  In  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  and  we've  been  going  together 
ever  since.  Did  you  ever  work  out  In  a 
church  basement?  To  me  it's  the  most 
Important  room  in  the  house. 

Shortly  after  we  started  going  fegether 
one  of  the  wags  in  our  group  wrote  a  lO-verse 
original  poem  about  us  and  sprang  It  at  a 
banquet  In  that  same  church  basement. 
The  first  verse  went : 

'Twaa  in  the  year  of  '22 

And  In  the  Spring  at  that, 
That  Hoover  fell  for  a  wise  young  dame 

And  boy,  but  he  fell  flat! 
One  more  verse  I  particularly  remember: 
Who  would  have  thought 

As  we  made  mud  pies  in  the  gutter. 
That    under    the    gaze    of    the    fairer    sex 
Hoover  would  melt  like  butter! 

Come  now.  let's  eavesdrop  on  Ben  Hanby's 
love  affairs.  Some  day,  you'll  be  driving 
through  Ohio's  capital  city — Columbus.  In 
about  a  half  hour  a  new  freeway  wUl  whisk 
you  out  to  Westervllle.  On  the  western  edge 
of  town  lies  Otterbeln  CoUege.  Across  the 
street  from  the  coUege  and  facing  it,  you'll 
visit  the  historic  Hanby  House,  now  a  State- 
owned  Bhrlne  under  the  care  of  the  Ohio 
HUtorlcal  Society.  Here  in  1866  lived  Wil- 
liam Hanby's  famUy,  and  here  his  son.  Ben. 
while  J\i8t  a  sophomore  at  Otterbeln  College 
across  the  street,  wrote  the  Immortal  "Dar- 
ling Nelly  Gray." 

Don't  expect  a  big  pretentious  mansion. 
It's  Just  a  little  6-room  frame  house,  but 
it  has  beautiful  ante-bellum  lines.  Some 
years  ago  when  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  was 
getting  ready  to  make  the  movie  "Young  Tom 
Edison"  starring  liflckey  Rooney.  it  wanted 
to  get  an  idea  of  early,  mldwestem  structures 
and  sent  a  photographer  to  take  pictures  of 
Hanby  House.  M-G-M  was  so  pleased  with 
the  first  pictures  that  it  later  sent  the  pho- 
tographer bock  to  take  more.'  We  find  the 
Hanby  family  in  WestervlUe  now  because 
they  had  eight  children  that  WUllam  Hanby 
wanted  tp  educate  at  the  new  college.  It 
was  mora  economical  to  move  the  whole 
family  there  than  send  it  piecemeal. 

In  this  little,  5-room  house  lived  11  peo- 
ple— ^Rev.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  Hanby— their  8 
children,  Including  Ben,  the  oldest  and  the 
songwriter — and  WllUam  Hanby's  old  mother. 
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whom  he  had  brought  from  Pennsylvania. 
Yes,  11  i)eople  Jammed  in  this  little  5-room 

°Ben  would  have  to  fall  In  love  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  vil- 
lage—the  beautiful  Kate  Winter.  The  Win- 
ters weren't  Jammed  up  in  any  little  house 
like  this.  There  were  only  three  of  them  and 
they  lived  in  the  big  brick  house  that  still 
stands  In  WestervUle  today  at  the  end  of 
Home  Street. 

You  can  see  how  the  beautiful  Kates 
socially  ambitious  mother  would  readUy  con- 
clude that  her  Kate  was  too  good  for  the 
poor  preacher's  son.  She  tried  to  break  It 
upT  but  love  always  finds  a  way.  In  this 
case  It  came  In  the  person  of  a  music  teacher 
at  Otterbeln  College — Cornelia  Walker.  She 
goes  down  In  history  as  perhaps  the  first 
woman  professor  In  a  college.  Otterbeln  was 
one  of  the  first  colleges  to  admit  students 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  sex. 

Miss  Walker  taught  both  Ben  and  Kate, 
and  saw  that  It  was  a  good  match  and  en- 
couraged It.  They  would  meet  secretly  at 
home.  She  took  their  love  letter  back  and 
forth  and  thereby  became  known  as  "Walker's 
Post  Office." 

When  you  enter  the  humble  living  room 
of  the  Hanby  House  there's  a  scene  that  hap- 
pened there  long  ago  that  I  want  you  to 
remember.  They  were  having  a  party  in 
honor  of  the  beautiful  Kate.  At  a  pause, 
a  group  of  Otterbeln  College  students  stepped 
forward  and.  In  public  for  the  first  time, 
sang  "DarUng  Nelly  Gray.' 

Turning  to  the  composer  the  teacher  ex- 
claimed, "Ben.  that  Is  a  wonderful  song.  You 
should  have  It  published."  He  replied  "Miss 
Walker.  I'll  try.  and  If  I'm  successful  I'm 
going  to  dedicate  It  to  you."  If  you  ever  see 
the  first  edition  deposited  In  the  Copyright 
Office  and  now  In  the  Library  of  Congress, 
right  on  the  front  cover  you'U  notice  that 
It's  dedicated  "To  Miss  A.  C.  Walker." 

Somehow,  after  Ben  wrote  a  song  and  got 
a  little  fame,  suddenly  his  attentions  became 
acceptable  for. the  beautiful  Kate,  even  In 
the  eyes  ot  her  socially  ambitious  mother, 
and  2  days  after  he  waa  graduated  from 
Otterbeln  College  with  honors  in  the  year 
1858.  Ben  and  the  beautiful  Kate  were  mar- 
ried In  the  big,  brick  hotise  of  the  Winter's 
that  still  stands  in  WestervUle  today.  Kate 
lived  to  become  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Otterbeln  College. 

You  ask,  "Was  this  Just  the  one  lucky  song 
sensation  that  any  songwriter  might  have,  or 
did  he  write  other  songs  that  have  Influenced 
or  lived?"  The  latter  Is  true.  In  his  short  33 
years  he  wrote  about  80  songs.  Strangely 
enough,  a  number  of  them  had  great  current 
Influence  on  the  times.  That  Is  the  one 
thing  1  want  you  to  remember  about  this 
young  Ohloan.  He  directed  his  songs  at  the 
big  problems  of  his  day  with  tremendous 
effect.  "Nellie  Gray"  was  his  nnswer  to  the 
blRgest  problem — slavery.  We  don't  have 
any  bigger  problem  In  our  day  for  us.  That's 
the  one  thing  we  went  to  Civil  War  about, 
yet  here's  a  youth,  at  an  Ohio  crossroad, 
attempting  to  do  something  about  it. 

If  Ben  Hanby  were  here  today  do  you  think 
he  would  be  using  his  talent  right  now  to 
write  a  song  like  "I'd  Like  to  Have  a  Paper 
Doll  to  Call  My  Own"?  No;  you  get  It.  He 
would  be  pointing  the  way  through  any 
problems  with  his  gift  of  song. 

When  you  go  home  get  out  your  old  favor- 
ite songbook.  Real  aU  five  verses  and  two 
choruses  of  "Nellie  Gray."  It  is  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  propaganda  for  good  ever  writ- 
ten, and  even  in  this  sophisticated  day  we 
can  take  some  lessons  from  It.  Notice,  he 
doesn't  call  anybody  any  names.  Can  you 
Imagine  It?  He  doesn't  quote  a  lot  of  con- 
fusing statistics. 

He  but  teUs  a  human  story  with  such 
pathos  and  power  that  It  appeals  to  another's 
heart  because  that  other's  heart  is  human. 
He  achieved  what  Lincoln  did  at   Gettys- 


tyoif — for  hB  had  tiut  Mune  touch — ^power 
throogb  itmpUeitf. 

1  know  we  need  statsemen,  but  one  of  our 
most  crying  needs  is  a  ateteaman  at  aong — 
a  Ben  Hanby  of  oar  time  to  point  the  way 
for  us.  Sometime  when  I  make  that  state- 
ment I  hope  that  someone  in  the  audience, 
gifted  in  music,  who  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  might  be  inspired  to  rise  to  such  a 
role.  Who  knows? — that  person  may  be 
listening  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Hanby's  next  song 
that  became  nationally  famous,  a  favorite  of 
armies  and  generals,  and  that  was  directed 
at  a  big  problem  with  remarkable  effect.  It 
was  called  "Ole  Shady"  or  "The  Song  of  The 
Contraband."  It  was  one  of  the  early  songs 
of  the  war.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  con- 
troversial Union  General,  Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
because  It  was  Inspired  by  on  Incident  in 
the  second  naonth  of  the  war  that  caused 
Butler  to  coin  the  phrase  "contraband  slave." 
Butler  held  command  of  strategic  Fort 
Monroe,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  Jefferson 
Davis  was  to  be  imprisoned  after  the  war. 
With  the  muscles  of  the  Union  Army  being 
flexed  in  the  area,  some  slaves  fled  to  the 
fort.  Their  master  demanded  that  Butler 
return  them  under  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
Butler,  walking  a  tight,  ticklish  rope,  came 
up  with  an  ingenuous  solution.  He  agreed 
to  return  slaves  to  noasters  who  woiUd  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  but  not  to  those 
who  refused.  Because  the  latters'  slaves 
were  property  being  used  In  enemy  war  ef- 
fort, he  said,  like  aU  such  property,  they 
were  contraband  and  to  be  confiscated. 

The  idea  of  slaves  being  contraband  gave 
birth  to  a  new  concept.  It  captured  the 
Nation's  Imagination.  Thousands  of  slaves 
flocked  to  this  freedom  fort.  They  liked  the 
name,  too.  Starved  runaways  smilingly  sur- 
rendered with  "I'ss  contraband."  At  one 
time  almost  100,000  were  in  camps  near 
Washington.  They  were  put  to  work  where 
needed. 

To  the  young  crossroad  songwriter,  here 
was  a  problem  for  a  song — so  he  hurled  It. 
The  purpose  was  to  encourage  slaves  to 
escape,  make  their  way  to  Union  lines,  help 
the  cause. 

To  understand  its  background,  I  must 
take  you  to  the  siege  of  Vtcksburg  along 
the  old  Mississippi  River  in  the  year  1863. 
You  win  remember  that  this  siege  finsUly 
became  so  tight,  that  the  Confederate  Army 
was  eating  its  mules  and  the  people  were 
eating  their  rats  and  cats.  So  tight,  that 
the  Confederate  Army  was  sending  military 
dispatches  on  the  back  of  wallpaper,  and 
the  local  newspaper  was  being  printed  on 
the  back  of  wallpaper.  A  few  days  before 
Vlcksburg  fell — and  colncldentaUy,  It  fell 
on  July  4.  1863,  the  same  day  that  Lee  was 
forced  to  flee  Gettysburg — there  was  a  recipe 
in  this  newspaper  telling  how  to  prepare 
fricasseed  cat.  So,  you  know  that  siege  was 
tight. 

At  General  McPherson's  headquarters, 
where,  at  the  end  of  the  day.  would  gather 
General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  General  and  Mrs. 
Sherman,  Generals  Hlckenlooper  and  Strong. 
Fred  Grant  and  others,  invariably  Blakely 
Ehirant,  a  300  pound  Negro,  attached  to 
headquarters  as  a  cook,  would  appear  and 
entertain  them  with  a  song  that  he  called 
"Ole  Shady." 

Sherman  was  so  Impressed  that  he  later 
wrote  an  article  about  It  In  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  of  October  1888.  and  caused 
the  song  to  be  Inserted  In  a  mUltary  song 
book  published  In  New  York  City.  On  the 
page  where  "Ole  Shady"  appears  In  the 
statement  "Inserted  by  request  of  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman." 

General  Sherman  was  fooled  for  a  whUe. 
At  first  he  thoi^ht  it  was  the  old  Negro's 
composition.  Sherman  wasnt  the  only  one 
to  be  fooled.  Some  of  the  great  musicians 
of  the  day  were  focded,  too.  Among  the 
greatest  of  the  Civil  War  singers  were  the 


Lumbards,  of  Chicago.  They  visited  the  fir- 
ing lines  and  camps  entertaining  soldiers 
as  Bob  Hope  and  BIng  Crosby  have  done  In 
our  day. 

ITow  the  Lumbards  are  at  the  tame  siege 
of  Vlcksburg,  at  the  same  oOcer's  head- 
quarters and  hear  the  same  rotund  Negro 
sing  "Ole  Shady."  The  Lumbards  have 
never  heard  the  song. 

Durant  was  a  powerful,  dramatic  singer — 
like  the  Lumbards  themselves — like  Jules 
Bledsoe  who  put  across  "Old  Man  River"  in 
our  day.  The  Lumbards,  thinking  "Ole 
Shady"  Is  Durant's  composition,  take  It  down 
word  for  word  from  htm,  bring  it  back  to 
Chicago  and  develop  It  into  one  of  the  great 
recruiting  songs  of  the  war.  ' 

You  ask  "Why  were  Sherman,  the  Lum- 
bards, and  others  fooled?"  There's  only  o#e 
answer.  That  song  was  written  by  a  genius. 
It  made  two  marlu  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can music.  First,  it  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Jubilee  songs.  A  Jubilee  Is  a  song  which 
portrays  the  emotions  of  the  slave  at  the 
approach  of  freedom.  In  other  words,  here's 
a  man  about  to  be  free — what's  In  his  heart? 

"Ole  Shady's"  second,  historic  mark  made 
In  niuslc  is  described  in  these  words -of  a 
critic: 

"A  later  minstrel  musician  was  B.  R. 
Hanby,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  value  of  the  Negro  dialect  song.  'Ole 
Shady'  Is  an  exceUent  early  example  •  •  • ." 

That  is  why  people  were  foaled.  This 
genius,  by  his  words  and  melody,  had  so 
captured  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  had  Just 
been  freed,  that,  if  you  had  heard  a  man  who 
had  Just  been  freed  sing  it,  you  wonld  have 
thought  that,  then  and  there  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  a  q)ontaneous  outpouring  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  Let  me  recite 
It  for  you,  Just  to  show  you  how  It  goes: 

"Oh!  yah!  yah  I  darkles,  laugh  wld  me, 
For  de  white  folks  say  Ole  Shady ^  free; 
So  don't  you  see  dat  de  JubUee  Is  a-comlng. 
Coming.     HaU!  mighty  day." 

CHOBTTS 

"Den  away,  away,  for  I  can't  wait  any  longer 
HocH^y,  hooray,  I'm  going  home." 

That  Is  the  purpose — to  encourage  slaves 
to  escape  and  help  the  cause. 

"Oh.  Mass'  got  scared  and  so  did  his  lady 
Dls  chile  breaks  for  Ole  Uncle  Aby. 
Open  de  gates  out,  here's  Ole  Shady  a-com- 
lng. 
Coming.     Hail!  mighty  day." 

The  third  verse  was  a  favorite  <rf  General 
Sherman's  and,  of  It,  he  wrote  "Bums  never 
said  an3rthing  better.":  • 

"Good-bye,    Moss   Jeff,   good-bye   Mis'r   Ste- 
phens, 
'Scuse  dls  darkey  for  takin'  his  leavlns. 
'Spect  pretty  soon  you'll  hear  Uncle  Abram's 
a-coming. 
Coming.     HaU  I  mighty  day." 

"Good-bye  hard  work  wld  never  any  pay, 
I'se  a  gwlne  up  North  where  de  good  folks 

say 
Dat  white  wheat  bread  and  a  dollar  a  day 
are  a-coming. 
Coming.     HaU!  mighty  day." 

The  last  verse  was  a  favorite  of  that  great 
American  orator,  Col.  Robert  G.  IngersoU, 
and  when  he  would  go  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
James  G.  Blaine  he  would  take  the  Lumbord 
singers  with  him  and  always  Insist  that  they 
never  leave  out  this  verse. 

"Oh,  I've  got  a  wife,  and  I've  got  a  baby. 
Living  up  yonder  In  lower  Canady, 
Won't  dey  laugh  when  dey  see  Ole  Shady 
a-comlng. 
Coming.     HoU!  mighty  day." 

There's  power  in  those  words.  HUtory  tells 
us  that  slngen  won  national  reputations  for 
a  generation  after  the  war  by  ths  way  they 
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t  le  Lumbard  singers  did  not  hesitate 
cond  smn  such  a  rendition.     To  them  it 
lo  sense  a  comic  production.    They 
the   attempts  of   false   interpreters 
tt  into  Jest.    To  them,  "Ole  Shady" 
loflfer  and  trenchant  and  to  be  rendered 
I  ame  spirit  as  Patrick  Henry's  "Oive 
,  or  give  me  death." 
final  example,  I  take  you  to  one 
political  meetings  in  the  history 
It's  the  year  1896.    Ohio's  WU- 
lC<^lnley  is  running  for  the  Presidency 
Qnited   States.     Thirteen   thoiisand 
rill  gather  in  Chicago's  great  ooli- 
te night  to  hear  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
the   great  emanclpattH*,   and  Teddy 
police  commissioner  of  New  York, 
'Nidu-od  of  the  West." 


I^neoln  and  Roosevelt  will  not  make 

bit  t(Hiigbt.     The  big  one  will  be 

'  one  of   the  old  Lumbard   singers 

is  John   Hubbard.     I  remind 

is  a  generation  after  the  war,  but, 

nterventng  years,  Hubbard  had  be- 

famoxis  for  singing  "Ole  Shady"  that 

't  even  sit  down  in  an  audience 

a  member  ot  it  without  somebody 

Jim  and   yelling   "Ole   Shady!    Ole 

By  popular  demand  be  wo\Ud  have 

and  sing  it. 

Zubbard  walks  in  this  great  gather- 
night  JvuX  to  be  a  member  of  the 
He  cant  legally  participate.     He 
I  aslstant  postmaster  of  Chicago  and 
of  civil  service  prohibit  him  from 
in  politics.    He  is  hardly  seated 
see  blm  and  begin  yelling  all  over 
baU  "Ole  Shady."     They  lift 
l^eir  shoulders  and  sweep  blm  to  the 
Civil  service  or  no  civil  service, 
sing  "Ole  Shady"  for  them  again 
to  in  thoee  yesteryears. 

the   years    the   Lxunbards    had 

a  parody  verse  on  "Ole  Shady" 

used  to  salute  the  Nation's  great- 

They  were  so  popular  they  sang 

distingulsbed  gatherings.    Here 
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"Get  up,  Sambo,  and  blow  de  bom. 
Don't  1  ou  see  de  dust  arising  ober  de  com, 
Dafk  G  sn'ral  Grant,  sbiu-e's  yo'  bom 
AcomLi'l   Hail,  mighty  day." 

bbn  Hubbard  Is  singing  to   13.000 

'Raiting  for  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  arrive. 

a  roBUe   at  the   stage   entrance. 

that  Teddy  has  arrived,  he  uses 

of  mind  and  swings  into  the 

tltb: 


presmce 


"Get  up Jole  gal,  an'  blow  de  bom. 
Dont  ]  ou  see  d«  dust  arisin'  ober  de  corn, 
DatlB  T  ddy  Boosevtit.  aure's  you'  born 
Acomli'l  HaU,  mighty  day.' 


The  mighty  Teddy  strides  across  the  plat- 
form, places  bis  arms  around  John  Hubbard, 
thanks  him  for  the  unique  introduction;  and 
13,000  rise  up  in  a  tremendous  ovation. 
That's  the  kind  of  a  song  "Ole  Shady"  was. 
Records  written  in  Chicago  the  next  day  say 
that  as  John  Hubbard  sang  "Ole  Shady,"  "he 
made  It  so  touching  I  saw  many  people 
weep." 

Do  you  think  a  man  could  lose  his  Job  be- 
cause he'd  write  a  song  like  "Ole  Shady?" 
Benjamin  Hanby  did.  At  the  time  he  was 
principal  of  a  small,  private  academy  at  Seven 
Mile,  Ohio,  near  Hamilton.  On  the  board  of 
trustees  was  a  rich  Copperhead.  One  little 
institution  couldn't  hold  within  its  four 
small  walls  a  poor  young  principal  who 
would  write  a  song  like  "Ole  Shady"  and  a 
rich  Copperhead  trustee.  One  of  them  had 
to  go,  and  Ben  Hanby  lost  his  Job. 

This  leaves  a  lesson  for  us  tonight.  It  is 
possible  to,  and  Ben  Hanby  did,  reach  a  world 
from  a  crossroads.  You  don't  have  to  be  in 
London  or  Paris  or  New  York  to  serve  your 
fellowman.  You  can  serve  them  where  you 
are. 

Hanby  doesn't  have  long  to  live.  He  must 
write  fast,  for  two  world  famous  songs  are 
still  to  come.  Now  he  goes  Into  the  ministry. 
That  had  been  his  original  purpose.  Teach- 
ing school  was  only  marking  time.  In  fact, 
back  at  Otterbeln  when  he  wrote  the  smash 
hit  "Nelly  Gray,"  he  turned  down  many  fiat- 
terlng  offers  from  big  music  publishers  who 
wanted  him  to  come  and  write  music  for 
them,  simply  because  he  wanted  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry. 

He  assiunea  a  pastorate  in  a  small  Ohio 
village  of  only  500  people — west  of  Dayton — 
near  Richmond,  Ind.  Who  has  ever  beard 
of  New  Parts?  Once  again,  few  in  my  Ohio 
audiences  ever  have  either.  Here  at  this 
tiny  place  he  was  to  write  one  of  the  most 
famous  child's  Christmas  songs  of  all  time, 
proving  once  more  that  from  a  crossroads 
one  can  reach  a  world.  You  will  immed- 
iately recognize  the  song  when  I  mention  its 
name.     It  came  out  of  a  heartbreak. 

Music  was  Hanby's  life  and  he  dragged 
musical  instruments  Uito  the  chiucb.  One 
Just  could  not  do  that  everywhere  a  hxuidred 
years  ago.  In  the  wake  of  Puritanism  there 
were  too  many  people  still  around  who  con- 
scientiously believed  that  musical  instru- 
ments were  inherently  evil — works  of  the 
devil. 

A  big  black  storm  cloud  descended  on  his 
little  church.  He  decided  to  have  it  out 
with  them  one  Sunday  and  gave  what  he 
called  "a  musical  sermon."  He  played  the 
organ  and  tried  to  explain  that  there  was 
not  anything  evil  in  an  organ.  He  said  it 
was  like  the  church  building  and  the  altar — 
Jxist  an  instnunentallty  and  meant  to  be 
used  for  God. 

Then  he  played  his  flute.  When  you 
visit  the  Hanby  house,  ask  to  see  this  flute. 
It  sort  of  changed  the  course  of  his  life. 
He  tried  to  explain  how  the  flute,  of  all 
musical  instruments,  was  perhaps  most  like 
the  human  voice.  He  did  not  get  by  with 
it.  Though  he  won  a  majority,  the  minority 
was  so  strong  that  he  saw  he  would  shatter 
the  congregation  if  he  persisted. 

He  realized  now  that  this  would  happen 
anywhere  he  held  a  pastorate.  It  had  hap- 
pened to  him  once  befc«-e  when  he  held  a 
short  pastorate  at  nearby  Lewlsbtug,  Ohio. 
In  his  own  heart  he  felt  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do — resign  from  the 
ministry — and  he  did. 

Give  up  God?  No — not  give  up  God. 
Qod  was  entitled  to  his  best  talent,  he 
said,  which  was  music:  and  if  be  could  not 
bring  music  into  the  church,  he  would  have 
to  step  aside  from  the  pulpit  and  try  to 
bring  the  church  into  music. 

It  was  a  real  heartbreak  that  day  as  he 
closed  the  door  on  his  little  church  and  bis 
chosen  profession  for  the  last  time.  He  had 
made  sacriflces  to  go  into  the  ministry.  He 
was  poor.  He  was  trying  to  help  educate 
those  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  now  be 
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had  a  young  wife  and  two  small  children  of 
bis  own. 

Out  of  this  heartbreak  comes  this— one  of 
the  most  beloved  Christmas  songs.  Hse 
Is  another  little  lesson  tor  us.  Many  of  the 
achievements  of  life  can  come  only  through 
heartbreak.  We  expect  everything  to  b« 
handed  to  \u  on  that  golden  platter.  Too 
often  achievement  can't  come  that  way,  but 
can  come  only  through  heartbreaks  So  when 
we  have  that  heartbreak — and  who  doesnt 
now  and  then — perhaps  the  Almighty  is  juBt 
refortifying  us  within  for  greater  achieve- 
ment. 

Hanby  rents  an  empty  storeroorA  on  the 
edge  of  New  Paris  and  starts  a  singing  school 
for  children.  Then  Christmas  approaches— 
the  Christmas  of  1864.  There  Is  no  money 
to  buy  music,  so  the  31-year-old  Hanby  com- 
poses some  to  siipply  the  need.  One  song  ig 
this  Christmas  song.  He  teaches  it  to  hli 
singing  school. 

The  Quakers  of  nearby  Richmond,  Ind.,  in- 
vite him  to  come  there  on  Christmas  Day  and 
give  an  entertainment  for  the  poor  children 
of  the  city.  When  he  arrives  in  Richmond 
on  Christmas  Day,  1864,  already  on  Ohio  soil 
at  New  Paris,  he  has  composed,  and  now  in 
public  for  the  flrst  time  sings,  for  these 
imderpwlvileged  children,  the  immortal 
child's  Christmas  song,  "Up  on  the  House- 
top": 

"O!  Ol  O!  Who  wouldn't  go, 
O!  O!  O!  Who  wouldn't  go. 
Up  on  the  housetop,  click,  click,  click, 
Down  thro'  the  chimney  with  good  St.  Nick." 

That  song  Is  world  famous  today,  but  al- 
ways remember  it  was  written  by  an  Ohio 
youth,  with  a  heartbreak,  at  an  Ohio  croBs- 
road. 

Back  of  this  song  is  one  of  time's  great 
folk-song  stories.  That  was  the  Christmas  of 
1864.  It  wasn't  put  in  print  right  that 
minute.  In  1866  Hanby  gets  a  big  bmik.  All 
these  years  he's  been  operating  on  crossroads. 
Now  he  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  great 
George  F.  Root  in  Chicago. 

Who  ever  beard  of  George  P.  Root?  Your 
reaction  is  normal.  Practically  no  one  has. 
What  a  shame.  We  know  and  love  the  songs 
of  the  oldtlme  songwriters  but  we  don't 
honor  them  becaxise  we've  never  been  taught 
to  know  them.  If  you  are  on  a  school  board 
or  a  P.T.A..  why  don't  you  do  something 
about  this?  You  could  have  fascinating 
studies  of  them  here  in  your  own  meetings, 

George  P.  Root  was  one  of  America's 
greatest  songwriters.  In  your  old  favorite 
Bongbooks  youll  flnd  about  as  many  of  his 
songs  as  you  will  of  Stephen  Poster's.  He  was 
head  of  Chicago's  big  music  publishing  house, 
Root  Sc  Cady.  He  was  the  greatest  of  the 
UiUon  Civil  War  songwriters.  He  Just  hap- 
pened to  write  "Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,' the  Boys 
Are  Marching,"  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom." 
"The  Vacant  Chair,"  "There's  Music  in  the 
Air,"  and  many  well-known  hymns.  Hla 
publishing  flrm  was  the  Nation's  most 
prodigious  purveyor  of  war  songs.  His  music 
rested  on  every  piano. 

The  great  George  P.  Root,  from  the  metrop- 
olis of  Chicago,  looks  down  at  the  cross- 
road, recognizes  the  young  genius  and  brings 
Ben  up  to  the  big  city  to  collaborate  with 
him.  Oh,  what  opportunity  after  years  of 
apprenticeship  on  crossroads. 

Hanby  conceives  the  idea  of  a  musical 
quarterly  for  children  which  be  called  "Our 
Song  Birds,"  and  he  and  George  P.  Root  col- 
laborate on  it.  It  gets  Into  four  little  Issues, 
and  in  that  fourth  one,  October  1866.  the 
Christmas  song  is  published  for  the  first  time 
under  the  title  "Santa  Claus." 

Now  stark,  double  tragedy  overtakes  the 
aong.  Within  5  months,  on  the  day  before 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  Hanby  dies  of  tuberculosis 
In  Chicago  at  age  33.  The  songwriter  Is  no 
longer  there  to  plug  bis  song.  Within  4 
years  the  publishing  house  of  Root  &  Cady 
is  wiped  out  by  the  great  Chicago  fire.  The 
pubUsblng  house  Is  no  longer  there  to  plug 


the  song     That's  handicap.  Isn't  It?    Song- 
•rtter  gone,  publishing  house  gone. 

yet  in  this  short  time  this  little  Christ- 
mM  song  had  so  caught  on  and  lodged  in 
^e  hearts  of  Uttle  children  that  it  lived  for 
-ears  as  a  true  folksong,  taught  by  mother 
in  child  and  teacher  to  pupil,  vmtll  down 
to  the  next  century  It  became  so  popular 
Sat  publishers  took  it  from  the  lips  of  chil- 
dren and  put  it  back  In  print.  Not  knovring 
who  the  composer  was,  they  credited  it  to 
Mionymous  or  traditional.  It  was  Dacia 
Custer  Shoemaker  who  rediscovered  those 
-ftTly  pre-Cbicago-flrc  publications  of  the 
music  house  of  Root  &  Cady,  and  brought 
Hanby's  authorship  to  the  world's  attention. 
Now  the  great  publishers  have  put  it  back 
under  his  name.  Not  bad  for  one  who  bad  to 
die  so  young,  is  it? 

That  was  not  the  only  song  that  was  to 
became  world  famous  after  his  death,  that 
,»Bfl  to  be  published  fw  the  flrst  time  in  that 
game,  small,  paper-back,  music  quarterly  for 
children,  "Our  Song  Birds"  and  in  the  same 
Issue  of  October  1866. 

In  there,  was  a  Christian  hymn  entitled 
"Whe  Is  He?"  now  better  known  by  its 
first  line  "Who  Is  He  in  Yonder  Stall?"  writ- 
ten in  Chicago  as  Hanby's  life  came  to  a  close 
and  which  is  now  famous  throughout  the 
British  Empire. 

Here  again,  he  achieved  what  Lincoln  did 
at  Gettysbvirg — ^power  through  simplicity. 
In  a  hynui  of  eight  verses  of  only  two  lines 
each  he  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
from  manger  to  throne.  Let  me  recite  the 
first  verse  and  chrous  to  show  you  its  pow- 
erful simplicity: 

"Who  is  He  in  younder  stall. 
At  His  feet  we  humbly  fall, 

"  'Tls  the  Lord,  O  wondrovis  story! 
•Tls  the  Lord,  the  King  of  glory; 
At  his  feet  we  humbly  fall. 
Crown  Him,  crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 

Where  do  you  think  this  hymn  is  today? 
It's  In  a  hymnal  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Not  bad  for  one  who  had  to  die  so  young,  is 
It? 

You  know,  if  you  are  an  artist,  some  of  the 
value  of  your  work  Is  evidenced  lay  the 
prestige  of  the  museums  In  which  your  pic- 
tares  hang.  Similarly,  if  you  are  a  song- 
writer, some  of  the  value  of  your  work  is 
attested  by  the  prestige  of  the  books  in  which 
your  songs  are  published. 

Hanby's  work  meets  this  rigid  test.  In 
prestige  hymnals  it  stands  beside  the  hymns 
of  St.  Gregory.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Bud- 
yard  Kipling.  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Isaac 
Woodbury.  Henry  Carey.  Ira  D.  Sankey,  WU- 
11am  Bradbury.  James  Russell  Lowell,  Robert 
Lowry.  Lowell  Mason.  Phillips  Brooks,  Philip 
P.  Bliss,  John  Greenleaf  Whlttler,  Washing- 
ton Gladden.  George  Washington  Doane. 
Phoebe  Cary,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Jessie 
Brown  Pounds,  Henry  Emerson  Posdick,  Fan- 
ny Crosby,  George  P.  Root,  Will  Lamartlne 
Thompson,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Louis  M. 
Gottschalk.  Edmund  S.  Lorenz,  George  Fred- 
erick Handel.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
Ignaz  Joseph  Pleyel.  Sir  John  Stalner,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Wolfgang  Mozart  and  Lud- 
wlg  Beethoven.  In  fact  somewhere  Hanby's 
hymn  is  bound  between  covers  with  almost 
every  great  hymn  of  the  world,  and  his  name 
is  bound  there  with  that  of  almost  every  well- 
known  hymn  writer. 

In  England,  Hanby's  hymn  has  been  hon- 
ored by  being  placed  in  hymnals  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Baptist  Church 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It's  in  the 
Salvation  Army  Hsnnnal  published  In  Lon- 
don, which  goes  to  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
It's  in  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.'s  hym- 
nals. It's  In  one  of  the  most  popular  hymn 
books  of  all  times,  "Sacred  Songs  and  Solos." 
edited  by   Ira  D.   Sankey.   the  evangelistic 


singer  of  the  world-renowned  evangelist 
Dwigfat  L.  Moodyy  It  was  the  evangelistic 
team  of  Moody  and  Sankey  that  carried  and 
sold  this  hynm  to  Great  Brttaij^  f  nxn  whence 
Britain  sold  it  to  the  Empire.  ^ 

In  Ireland,  it  Is  in  hymnals  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Irish  Anglican 
Church. 

It's  in  hynmals  of  Presbyterian  Churches 
In  Scotland,  Wales.  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa.  Won't  you  help  me  get 
it  in  the  Presbyterian  hymnal  in  the  United 
States? 

In  Canada.  It  has  attained  recognition  In 
hymnals  of  the  Cbiu-cb  of  England  in  Canada, 
the  United  Churcdi.  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  Baptist  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Ch\arch.  Canadian  mission  boards  have 
even  published  an  "Ukrainian  Book  of 
Praise"  containing  it,  for  special  use  of  some 
400,000  Ukrainians  in  the  Dominion. 

It  has  been  translated  into  many  foreign 
tongues — such  as  those  of  China,  Africa,  and 
India.  Recently  a  Welshman  sent  me  a 
translation  into  the  Welsh  language,  and  I 
couldn't  read  a  word.  Up  in  the  Dakotas,  I 
found  it  in  a  hymn  book  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  Not  long  ago 
distinctive  honor  came  when  It  was  published 
in  "The  World's  Most  Beloved  Hymns."  It  is 
in  many  nondenomlnatlonal  hymn  books  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
but  by  some  strange  quirk  of  irony,  the 
hymn  did  not  «"><  the  extensive  lodging  in 
denomination  hymn  books  in  Hanby's  native 
land  as  It  did  abroad,  although  I  have  found 
it  in  hymnals  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church,  the  Mennonlte  Church, 
the  Swedenborg  Church. 

We  have  now  found  it  In  over  100 
hynuials — not  bad  for  one  who  had  to  die  so 
young.  Is  it? 

In  1952,  Mrs.  Hoover  and  I  were  in  London. 
We  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  where 
royalty,  and  famo\u  statesmen,  churchmen, 
artists,  scientists,  miisiclans,  and  men  of  let- 
ters are  buried.  Here  repose  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dry- 
den,  Gray,  Wordswcwth,  Browning,  and  Ten- 
nyson. Here  I  picked  up  a  hymn  book, 
tximed  over  the  pages  and  there  was  Hanby's 
hymn  "Who  Is  He  In  Yonder  Stell?" 

Nearby,  we  visited  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
in  which  is  buried  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here  I 
picked  up  a  hymn  book,  turned  over  the 
pages  and  there  was  Hanby's  hymn. 

Then  we  visited  the  magnificent  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  whose  architect  was  one  of  the 
greatest.  Sir  Chrlst<^her  Wren.  This  very 
year  from  St.  Paul's  you  saw  televised  the 
impressive  funeral  services  of  Sir  Wlnsttm 
ChurchUl.  Renowned  St.  Paul's  la  a  second 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Britain's  Illustrious  dead. 
Here  He  bxu'ied  Adm.  Horatio  Nelson;  Na- 
poleon's conqueror,  the  Iron  Duke  of  Well- 
ington; the  Nurse  Florence  Nightingale;  the 
Painter  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  the  peer- 
less archlteot  himself,  Sir  Chrostopber  Wren. 
In  St.  Paxil's  I  picked  up  a  hymn  book,  turned 
the  pages,  there  was  the  hynm  of  Ohio's 
lowly,  crossroad  songwriter. 

We  took  the  night  train  out  of  London  for 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Emerging  from  the 
station  the  next  morning,  there,  swiftly 
dominating  ovir  eyes,  was  that  precipitous 
Castle  Rock,  which  dominates  the  city,  as 
the  Acropolis  dominates  Athens.  We  visited 
venerable,  500-year-old  St.  Giles  Cathedral, 
head  church  of  "the  Church  of  Scotland.  Just 
below  the  elevated  pew  in  which  the  Queen 
sits  when  she  worships  there,  I  picked  up  a 
hymn  book,  tvimed  the  pages  and  there  It 
was  again. 

In  1963,  I  had  the  same  thrUllng  experi- 
ence in  St.  George's  Anglican  Church  in  Je- 
rvisalem;  in  the  huge  Gothic,  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral; and  in  the  impretentious,  country 
church  at  Klrkoewald,  Scotland,  where 
Dvirlght  Elsenhower  wor^lps. 
Dr.  Robert  Wbyte,  the  retired  pastor  ot 


Old  Stone  Church  on  Cleveland's  Public 
Square,  had  Canadian  (xlgins,  nxul  he  flrst 
acquainted  me  with  the  fact  that  the  Hanby 
bynan  was  in  so  many  Canadian  hymnals. 
Once  be  said,  "Mr.  Hoover,  if  you'd  like  to 
talk  to  one  of  the  world's  greatest  bymnol- 
oglsts  about  this  hymn,  visit  Dr.  Alexander 
McMillan  in  T(»t>nto."  He  explained  that 
Dr.  McMillan  was  editor  of  the  hymn  book 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  in  which 
Hanby's  bjmui  appears,  and  that  he  was 
the  father  of  Canada's  No.  1  mxislclan — 
Sir  Ernest  McMillan  who  was  director  of 
both  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  the  To- 
ronto Conservatory. 

Later  I  was  in  Canada  on  a  flshing  trip, 
returned  through  Toronto  and  telephoned 
Dr.  McMUlan.  He  Invited  me  right  out  to 
his  home  where  I  found  a  tall,  «%ct,  gray 
octogenarian  in  clerical  garb,  and  that  de- 
lightful biirr  of  his  native  Scotland  still 
sticking  right  out  there  on  bis  tongue.  He 
said,  "Mr.  Hoover,  that's  one  of  the  great 
and  powerful  bynms  of  the  world.  There 
are  over  a  half  million  known  hjrmns,  and 
any  hynm  that  finds  a  place  In  a  leading 
hymnal  that's  recognized  by  the  scholars 
has  to  be  good." 

My  curiosity  drove  me  to  pull  down  some 
hymnology  treatises  from  library  shelves. 
To  my  surprise  I  learned  that  bymnologists 
don't  agree  any  more  than  do  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  They  are  divided  into 
two  camps,  too;  and  the  way  some  castigate 
each  other,  you  say  "Am  I  right — are  these 
preachers  talking?"  One  camp  espouses  the 
"gospel  song"  that  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
emotions.  The  other  espouses  the  stately, 
dlgnifled  hymn  that  appeals  to  the  Intellect. 
In  the  hymnals  of  which  camp  do  you 
expect  to  find  Ben  Hanby's  hymn  "Who  Is 
He  In  yonder  StaU?"  In  the  best  hynmals 
of  both  camps.  He  had  that  rare  touch — the 
ability  to  reach  all  men.  What  better  evi- 
dence than  the  hynmals  of  the  Cbiu>cb  of 
England  and  the  Salvation  Army? 

It  is  time  to  summarize,  but  I  wouldn't 
be  fair  toyou  If  I  first  failed  to  tell  you 
that  Benjamin  Hanby  is  related  by  marriage 
to  two  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  all  time — Orvllle  and  WUbur 
Wright.  Benjamin  Hanby's  niece  married 
Reuchlin  Wright,  a  brother  of  the  Wright 
brothers  who  invented  the  airplane.  This 
tied  together  two  prMninent  families  in  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  since  Benjamin 
Hanby's  father  (Bishop  WUllam  Hanby)  and 
the  Wright  brothers'  father  (Bishc^  Milton 
Wright)  were  each  bishops  in  this  Church. 
Bishop  Hanby  and  bis  gifted  son.  song- 
writing  Benjamin,  are  buried  in  the  Otter- 
beln Cemetery  at  Westerville.  Some  years 
back  when  John  Philip  Sousa  was  giving  a 
concert  in  Coliunbus.  he  Joiimeyed  to  West- 
erville Just  to  stand  at  the  grave  of  Benjamin 
Hanby. 

Now  lers  sununarize.  Bom  near  an  Ohio 
crossroad.  Never  had  much  money  to  Jingle 
in  bis  pockets.  Wrote  his  music  mostly  from 
Ohio  crossroad  villages.  "Darling  Nelly 
Gray"  at  WestervUle;  "Ole  Shady"  at  Seven 
Mile;  "Up  on  the  Housetop"  at  New  Paris. 
Finally  after  all  this  apprenticeship  on 
crossroads,  he  gets  his  big  break  and  is 
brought  up  to  Chicago,  but  death  cuts  him 
down  almost  inunedlately  at  the  premature 
age  of  33. 

I  point  out  these  differences  between  Ben- 
jamin Hanby  and  Stephen  Poster  without 
meaning  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the 
Immortal  melodies  of  Stephen  Foster,  be- 
cause no  one  can  and  no  one  would  want 
to.  First,  Hanby  bad  S  years  shorter  working 
time.  Poster  died  at  38;  Hanby  at  only  33. 
Second,  whereas  much  of  the  personal  life 
of  Stephen  Foster  was  something  you  could 
not  hold  up  to  a  child  as  an  example,  here 
was  a  youth  whose  personal  life  was  clean, 
stood  for  great  caiises,  served  bxunanlty. 

He  directed  bis  songs  at  the  big  problems 
of  his  time  with  tremendous  blstory-swerv- 
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"Nelly  Gray"  was  his  answer  to 
problem — slavery — but  It  was  so 
In  Its  appeal  It  was  loved  equally 
Sfcuth  as  In  the  North, 
coiild  write  a  song  Uke  "Ole  Shady" 
lid  appeal  to  armies  and  generals, 
way  and  It  would  make  an  audl- 
Slng  It  In  another  and  It  would 
audience  In  tears, 
could  appeal  to  the  army  and  the 
lut  be  could  also  appeal  to  the  little 
Jp  On  the  Housetop." 

write  a  hynm  like  "Who  Is  He  In 

Wall?"  that  would  stir  ChrUteudom 

world    down    through    the    years. 

be  a  little  proud  oX  a  fellow  like 

where  you  come  In.    We  have  prub- 
When  they  confront  us    too  often 
and  say  "I  wonder  whai  my  Con- 
la  going  to  do  about  this?    I  wou- 
the  President  Is  goUig  to  do  about 
ust  onoe  In  a  while  we  look  oxir- 
In  the  eye  and  say  "What  am 
to  do  about  this?" 
hat  h^>penB?    We  get  that  Lnferl- 
and  evade  reeponslbUlty  with 
not  old  enough,  I'm  not  big  enough, 
enough  Influence  to  do  anything 


htve 


I't  we  be  ashamed?    Here  was  one 

;t  old  at  all,  never  lived  anywhere, 

the  last,  but  on  a  croasroad. 

hifv*  any  Influence  by  money,  family 

or  po<rttl4n    yet  he  made  an  impact  upon  a 


ti  ward 


wcrld. 


night  we  not  also  do  If.  with  a 
ha  same  tinselflah  devotion,  we  too 
rar  fellowmen  a  bit  of  the  talent 


not  only  be  proud  of  him.  Isn't  he 
Idsplratloo  to  every  one  of  us?    Benj- 
H^nby.    Ohio's    eroasroad    songwriter 
and  served  a  world. 
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TER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  oom- 

the  attention  of  our  coUeatniee 
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reeolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of 
>  ot  New  York  mAmorlallzing  the 
of  the  United  States  and  the  leg- 
of  all  the  States  to  oppose  efforts 
^^re  being  made  to  promote  an 
amends  ent  to  the  constitution  which 
would  lermlt  one  house  ot  a  bicameral 
leglslatu^  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
equal  treatment  ot  citizens  or 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
permit  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
to  bo  apportioned  on  a  bnsls  other  than  equal 
treatment  of  ctUzens  or  residents;  and 

Whereas  such  an  amendment  would  par- 
tially uullUy  the  historic  and  salutory  de- 
cision ot  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  peo- 
ple must  be  given  equal  prlvUcRcs  of  repre- 
senUUon  regardless  of  tJielr  place  of  resi- 
dence, by  permitting  an  unrepresentative 
house  to  veto  the  actions  of  a  more  repre- 
sentative house;  and 

Whereas  the  unequal  rcpresentaUon  of 
States  In  the  U.S.  Senate  la  not  pertinent  In 
this  connection  because  the  StuUis  were  sov- 
ereign and  independent  entitles  whose  equal 
representation  was  naturally  demanded  and 
necessary  In  order  to  create  a  federal  union 
and  there  Is  no  such  sovereign  status  In  the 
districts  of  a  State  legislature:  and 

Whereas  there  are  at  least  as  many  special 
Interests  requiring  represcnUtlon  In  propor- 
tion to  population  In  the  thickly  settled  areas 
of  the  States  as  In  the  sparsely  settled  areas- 
and 

Whereas  the  principle  of  majority  rule  re- 
quires that  districts  with  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  a  State  should  not  be  able  to  out- 
vote In  a  leglalaUve  body  dUtrlcts  with  a 
substantially  greater  number  of  people,  as 
has  often  happened  In  this  and  other  States 
and  wlU  happen  again  If  the  proposed 
amendmient  should  prevail:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resdvea,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  strongly  opposes  the  proposed 
amendment  and  supports  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  requiring  equal  treat- 
ment of  a  State's  people  In  Its  representative 
bodies  as  a  fundamental  bulwark  of  demo- 
cratic self-government;  and  be  It  further 

Retolvfd,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Governors  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
all  the  SUtes  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  States 
By  order  of  the  senate. 

OaoBci  Van  Lkncen, 

Secretary. 

Concressaan  D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews  Re- 
cehres  Ckation  for  Contributions  to 
Forestry 
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Cttation  »oa  Outstandino  Contributions  » 

FORXSTRT        Pa«8«iNTn)       BT       THE       pLOtm 

FoBCSTET  Association  Annual.  MranNonf 
MiAia  BsACH.  Pla..  Jult  1&-16.  1085_ 
D.  R.  (Buxt)  Matthews 

This  man  has  been  associated  with  forest* 
and  cooservaUou  In  Florida  all  of  his  \ai_ 
He  was  reared  In  the  woods  on  a  turpenuns 
farm,  Uved  In  many  rural  areas,  and  throuah 
the  years  has  conUnued  his  Interest  In  con- 
servaUon  and  good  government. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  rf 
Florida,  he  was  director  of  the  student  unloa 
for  several  years.  Influencing  many  studenu 
to  live  better  lives.  He  was  State  repr». 
sentaUve  from  Alachua  County  In  the  legU- 
lature  and  later  was  elected  Congressman 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  for 
several  terms,  which  position  he  now  hol<u. 

He  served  on  the  important  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  takes  an  acUve  and  effecUve  part  in  aU 
IcglslaUon  to  the  advantage  of  his  naUvs 
State.  " 

He  has  actively  supported  foreat  research, 
the  oooperaUve  Federal-State  programs  In 
forest  management,  fire  control,  tree  plant. 
Ing.  and  assocUted  forest  conservation  so- 
tlvlUes.  Back  home  In  his  district  he  U  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  forestry  festivals 
held  In  various  areas  and  can  be  counted 
upon  to  parUclpate  acUvely  and  effectively 
In    forestry    and   allied    conservaUon   wort 

BnxT.  as  he  is  known  to  thousands  c( 
friends.  Is  a  sincere,  loyal,  and  sggresslve 
conservation  leader. 

PSTOEBICK     SnilL, 

Secretary. 
BUXEN  E.  Bbice. 

,  President. 


An  AstroMBicr  Calk  Flyiaf  Saucers 
Scrions  Basiness 


efTcrts  are  being  made  in  the  leg- 
t  the  several  States  and  in  the 
r  the  United  States  to  promote  an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

or   AULBAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESENTAIIVKS 
Monday,  August  9,  1965 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  most  aWe  and  dedicated  Mwnbers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Florida, 
Before  moving  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Congressman  Mat- 
THiws  served  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  As  a 
tribute  to  his  work  on  the  latter  cwn- 
mittee.  the  Florida  Forestry  Association 
recently  presented  a  citation  to  Con- 
gressman Matthkws  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  forestry. 

This  award  to  our  colleague  is  a  well- 
deserred  honor,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attrition  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  language  of  the  citation.  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues  Join  me 
In  extending  congratulations  to  Con- 
gressman Matthkws. 

The  citation  follows: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  njjwois 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  In  an  editorial  of 
August  8,  has  performed  a  most  credit- 
able public  service  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  unidentified  flying  ob- 
jects are  a  serious  business. 

I  believe  the  article  In  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  should  be  added  to  the  pres- 
ent dialog  on  this  very  Important  sub- 
ject and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  today  of 
Including  it  In  the  Congrzssiowal  Rec- 
ord. 

An  AsTBOiroMxa  Caixs  Fltino  Saucexs 
Sebious  Business 
Flying  saucer  fans  of  America— take  heart 
Somebody  down  heye  believes  In  you. 

He  beUevee,  at  any  rate,  that  reports  of  un- 
identified flying  objects  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

Jacques  Vallee,  French-bom  astronomer 
now  a  Ohicagoan,  believes  a  lack  of  authentic 
research  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  hiablUty 
to  place  UPO's  In  perepective. 

KASA  OOIVSmTANT 

Vallee,  author  of  a  new  book,  "Anatomy  of 
a  Phenomenon,"  published  by  Henry  Regnery 
Co.,  Is  also  a  data  analyst  and  consultant  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  l^;>ac«  Adminis- 
tration's Uars  mapping  program.  He  Is  a 
former  reeearch  associate  at  ICoDonald  Ob- 
servatory, operated  Jointly,  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  Univeorslty  ot  Texas. 

His  book  gives  a  detailed  and  sober  ap- 
praisal of  UFO's  from  both  scieoitlflc  and  lay 
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faaxoa  over  the  past  eeveral  hu.idred  years. 
Stold  the  Sun-Times  Saturday: 

'•The  current  Increase  In  the  number  of 
nyO  reports  undoubtedly  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  wave  comparable  to  those  of  1964 
nrlOS?.  Ciurently  there  U  a  deluge  of  re- 
ports ail  over  Europe.  Australia,  and  South 

America. 

CrrES  CLOSE  sightinos 

"Some  objects  have  been  seen  on  the 
•round  at  close  range,  for  example  at  Val- 
^liole.  Prance,  on  July  3. 

"Yet  the  American  cases  are  still  treated 
out  of  context  as  Individual  oddities  rather 
man  a  part  of  global  phenomenon.  Many 
orofesslonal  scientists  are  sUrtlng  to  think 
that  an  objective  and  extensive  analysis  of 
the  best  reports  Is  long  overdue. 

"Unidentified  flying  objects  are  not  a  Joke. 
Tbey  are  serious  scientific  business.  We  are 
taking  a  very  great  chance  In  not  studying 
tbese  objects  seriously. 

■The  current  sightings  prove  that  they  are 
physically  real.  The  16-foot  object  which 
left  holes  in  the  ground  and  calcined  the 
earth  at  Valensole  was  not  a  dream.  It  was 
s  piece  of  flying  hardware.  I  have  no  Idea 
who  built  It,  but  they  were  no  amateurs." 

qnESTIONS    RESEARCH 

Vallee  neither  scoffs  nor  accepts,  but  does 
question  authenticity  of  the  total  research  In 

the  field.  _    . 

Medical  Tribune,  published  In  New  York, 
made  a  UPO  study  In  addition  to  material 
from  Vallee'B  book  and  noted  that  the  crane- 
necked  set  In  CommunnUt  coimtrlee  re- 
ported sightings,  although  regimes  that  dU- 
mlss  God  are  not  anxious  to  give  ofBclal  rec- 
ognition to  any  mystery. 

Even  before  the  current  outbreak  of  eagle- 
eyed  citizenry  tabulating  the  summer  "ob- 
jects." UPO's  were  being  reported  at  about 
600  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

The  US.  Air  Porce  continues  Its  Project 
Blue  Book  begun  In  1948,  with  an  admitted 
7  percent  of  the  reports  Investigated  as  "un- 
explained." ,  .     ^      ^  . 

Other  groups  Insist  the  unexplained  reach 
as  high  as  20  percent.  ^ 

Not  only  have  numbers  of  sightings  been 
on  the  increase,  but  the  considered  reU- 
ablllty  of  those  making  them  has  been  on 
the  upgrade. 

Airline  pilots,  radar  operators,  police  and 
security  personnel,  university  professors,  and 
others  regarded  as  sophisticated  enough  not 
to  be  fooled  by  a  cloud  formation  or  a 
weather  balloon  have  been  heard  from  on 
UPO's. 

As  Medical  Tribune  added: 

HAROEB  TO   BCOTT  AT 

"What  UPO's  really  are.  of  course.  Is  any- 
body's guess.  Serious  students  of  them  (and 
there  are  some)  do  not  necessarily  contend 
that  these  soaring  phenomena  represent  a 
visit  by  Intelligent  life  from  other  worlds. 

"But  moet  of  these  same  Investigators  do 
suggeet  at  It  should  be  considered  a  possi- 
bility. In  an  age  when  Government-financed 
radlotelescopes  and  space  programs  are  ac- 
tively searching  for  extraterrestUl  life,  such 
suggestions  about  UPO's  are  getting  harder  to 
scoff  at. 

"Arthur  Vallee,  who  looked  In  the  saucer 
syndrome  with  rather  an  objective  stare  at 
the  outset,  later  acknowledged  that,  'al- 
though no  physical  evidence  as  yet  has  been 
found,  some  of  us  believe  the  contours  of  an 
amazingly  complex  Intelligent  life  beyond  the 
earth  can  already  be  discerned.'  " 

E>r.  J.  Allen  Hynek.  director  of  North- 
western University's  observatories  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Air  Force  on  UPO's.  has  said 
that  the  "level  of  intelligence  of  the  obser- 
vers and  reporters  of  UPO's  Is  certainly  at 
least  average  and,  In  many  cases,  decidedly 
above  average.  In  some  cases,  embarrassingly 
above  average." 

However  the  sober  scientists,  like  the  Air 
Force,  arent  prone  to  believe  in  the  act\iallty 
of  flying  saucers  until  they  catch  one. 


TZKS  SIP*,  HX  SATS 

Nevertheless,  Vallee  suggested  there  either 
Is  being  mAnlfest  "aa  entirely  new  type  ot 
mental  aberration  •  •  •  or  the  UFO  phen- 
omenon U  uniqtis  in  nature  and  thus  de- 
serves a  special  investigation.'' 

He  obtained  authcxizatlon  to  dig  into  cer- 
tain files  of  the  Air  Fcn-ce  and  some  Eiiro- 
pean  agencies  Interested  In  the  question. 
Now  he  Is  convinced  the  time  Is  ripe  for  an 
Investigation  In  which  "we  neither  presup- 
pose nor  preclude  any  possible  conclusion." 

He  feels  that  the  Air  Porce  has  not  taken 
this  approach,  belnng  Interested  primarily  in 
security  rather  than  scientific  delving. 

While  the  Air  Porce  has  8.909  UPO  reports 
since  1947,  excluding  the  present  crop,  It  lists 
633  as  unexplained,  but  with  the  contention 
that  all  of  them  could  be  accounted  for  in 
terms  of  known  phenomena,  natural  or  man- 
made.  If  more  Information  were  available. 

Vallee,  and  some  others,  believe  It  Is  a  little 
naive  to  label  as  "insufficient  Information" 
the  phenomena  being  studied. 

NICAP    LABOEBT    GBOtTPS 

There  are  several  groups  In  this  country  In 
addition  to  the  Air  Porce  Interested  In  UPO 
Information.  The  largest,  privately  formed 
In  1966,  Is  the  National  Investigations  Com- 
mittee on  Aerial  Phenomena  (NICAP) ,  which 
has  5,000  members. 

Many  researchers  believe  that  this  group 
Is  not  entirely  scientific  In  Its  approach. 
However,  it  has  a  full-time  staff  to  Investi- 
gate reports  of  sightings.  It  has  been  active 
In  seeking  to  Interest  Congress  In  author- 
izing full-scale  studies. 

Richard  Hall,  acting  director  of  NICAP  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  asserted  early  in  July  there 
stlU  were  about  1,000  sightings  that  have  not 
been  explained. 

Among  these  are  rep<M'ts  that  UPO  some- 
times fly  In  formation,  maneuver  and  react 
when  a  stimuli  such  as  light  is  flashed  upon 
them. 
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aim's  Golden  Aimiversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   BCASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachu- 
setts is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary 
of  service  to  Massachusetts  business  and 
industry. 

AIM'S  Industry  magazine  has  been 
running  a  series  of  articles  on  the  history 
and  accomplishments  of  the  group.  This 
month  the  magazine  discusses  the  period 
between  1953  and  1958,  an  enormously 
fruitful  and  productive  period  for  the 
organization. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Roy  P. 
Williams  is  a  former  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AIM,  and  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  report  on  this  era  in  the  organiza- 
tion's history : 

AIM'S  Golden  Anniveksart — ^Pabt  4:  Years 
or  Achievement 

(By  Roy  P.  WUllams) 
ContiniUng  this  brief  biography  of  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Massachusetts'  glorious 
60  years  of  unbroken  service  to  the  thousands 
of  manufacturers  of  the  Bay  State,  and 
Incidentally  the  fourth  and  final  Insttillment 
for  this  peeudo  historian  who,  cum  modicum 
laude,  has  sketched  through  the  eventful 
years  since  1915  when  AIM  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  and  for  Massachusetts  Industry. 


We  would  hlghpolnt  the  major  events  fill- 
ing the  years  1963  to  1968  which  would  in- 
clude, obviously  two  ixkore  AIM-designed 
trade  missions  to  foreign  land*— Scandinavia 
and  a  repeat  performance  in  Eiiropean 
capitals.  Tliese  followed  the  hi^y  suooeas- 
f  ul  pattern  of  orienting  Massachueetts  indus- 
trialists In  foreign  travel  to,  in  turn,  acquaint 
themselves  in  the  best  of  foreign  relations 
and  export  potentials.  Otiier  Important 
events  included:  the  sensational  burgeoning 
and  expansions  of  industrial  building  to  add 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  State's 
economy;  the  accompanying  creation  of  new 
Jobs  by  the  thousand  that  never  existed  In 
previous  decades;  the  Important  develop- 
ments pouring  out  of  our  laboratories 
synthesizing  aU  manner  of  consumo'  prod- 
ucts; the  billion  dollar  reach  of  workmen's 
compensation  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion sired  by  unpM-ecedented  social  legisla- 
tion; and  the  loan  ot  this  scribe  to  President 
Elsenhower's  administration  for  18  months 
to  inaugurate  and  direct  the  U.S.  effort  at 
33  Intnnational  trade  fairs  to  seU  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  to  tipwards  of  30  million 
people  in  far  lands. 

Yes,  the  vast  diversity  and  oomplexity  of 
Massachusetts  maniifacturing  during  the 
fifties  takes  firm  hold  on  the  Imagination 
and  the  longstanding  hopes  of  the  body 
politic  that  daily  breathes  life  In  the  Com- 
monwealth's economy.  These  were  the  years 
of  "Route  128."  giant  radial  magnet  which 
attracted  new  building  oonstructloii  which 
was  looked  on  with  envy  around  the  country. 
One  can  say  safely  the  many  miles  of  road- 
bulldlng  whldi  opened  up  a  hundred  oom- 
mTinltles  to  Industrial  planners  also  marked 
the  transition  of  Massachusetts  into  the 
forefront  of  the  Nation's  industrial  States. 

NEW   BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION 

Monotonous  repetition  may  surely  breed 
ennui  or  at  least  a  don't  bother  to  recwl  fur- 
ther attitude  among  Industry's  readers,  but 
share  the  pride  of  AIM's  leaders  In  the  sum 
total  of  It  all :  1950 — new  buildings  and  addi- 
tions to  existing  plant  $130  million;  1951, 
1962,  1953 — almost  similar  figures;  in  1954 
It  was  $148  million,  sparked  by  a  gigantic 
Jump  in  public  utility  expansion;  in  1955 
another  $24  million  Jump  to  a  total  of  $169 
million.  Then  In  1956  a  23.t-pNceat  Jump 
over  the  preceding  high  volimie  of  the  year 
before,  and  1957  saw  no  diminution  in  the 
totals  gleaned  from  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  oft  repeated  Massachusetts,  there  she 
stands  could  never  be  more  proudly  fiouted 
than  this  period  in  the  fabxilous  fifties.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin,  obvious  to  all,  was  the 
consequential  loes  of  urban  industrial  iMX>p- 
ertles  to  the  suburbs  where  the  efficiency 
engineered  one  story  open  air  architectural 
marvels  that  beautify  the  subxirban  settings 
were  fast  winning  the  battle.  A  case  at 
point,  Massachusetts  giant  manufactory, 
Raytheon  Co.,  which  started  about  a  quarter 
century  ago  In  downtown  Waltham,  today 
sprawls  mightily  in  the  outskirts  of  Waltham. 
Lexington,  in  Andover  and  Newton,  Taunton, 
and  Pltchburg.  The  same  can  be  pointed 
out  with  Polaroid  and  Sanborn  who  came 
from  Cambridge  to  become  suburban  neigh- 
bors on  the  magic  semicircle  numbered  128. 
scandanavian  tour 

With  this  phenomenal  growth,  great  new 
names  of  national  Importance  Joined  the 
vanguard  to  write  their  names  in  Bay  State 
brick,  concrete,  and  glass — Avco.  RCA, 
Honeywell,  Clevlte,  Baldwln-LAma-Hamllton, 
and  many  another  national  leader. 

The  year  1954:  Turning  to  the  AIM's  pro- 
jection beyond  the  State  borders  and  across 
the  seas,  the  AIM  Scandinavian  tour  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  May  and  June, 
1964,  was  to  many  the  greatest  outgoing  event 
in  our  association  history.  Ninety-four  mem- 
bers  and  wives  traveled  back  over  the  trail 
of   the  Vikings,  many  to  visit  relatives  in 
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Swedeb  and  to  pack  the  days  with  a  fln© 
of  business  conferences,  plant  yislts, 
i.  and  state  receptions,  press  confer- 
festlvals,  and  royal  entertaining — in 
Svedlsh  part  of  the  tour  was  directed 
Oustaf  rV's  Equerry,  himself  a  fore- 
i  adustrlalist  whose  iinderground  bomb- 
factory  and  hospital  demonstrated 
Swedeb  "8  timely  prepctredness  and  self- 
preser  ration.  Social  conditions,  In  which 
Swede  i  has  always  been  a  front  runner 
amoni  nations,  were  studied  exhaustively, 
and  n  any  world  names,  were  added  to  Mas- 
Bachti4etta  Industry's  first  hand  acqualnt- 
\X.r.  AGA,  L.  M.  Ericsson  Tele- 
Ck>.,  ErikBberg  Shipyards,  TTddehctoi 
^crks,  to  mention  a  few.  (The  July, 
h  lue  of  "Industry  has  documented  this 
phenofnenal  goodwill  tour  which  is  well 
rereading  if  available  in  yotir  files.) 

NrW   f«ODTJCT    MXRrr  AWABOS 

same  year  1954  saw  the  re6\unption  of 
1  [erlt  Awards  for  New  Products  where 
\b»Xi  250  remarkable  product  entries 
]  idged  by  a  distinguished  awards  Jury 
H  .  by  Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr.,  president 
Ma  ssachusetts  IiL>t!tute  of  Technology. 
p  odxicts  ranged  from  Alden  automatic 
record  ng  facsimile  equipment  to  Bettinger 
porceli  In  enamel  annals,  CBS's  color  TV 
ptctur  '  tabes,  Poxborol?  magnetic  flowmeter, 
OB'S  :  rradlated  polyethylene,  David  Gess- 
ner*8  :  D-Torc  Napper  for  textile  flnshlngs, 
D.  S.  Kennedy's  parabolic  antenna,  Norton 
Co. "8  <  f-bond  grinding  wheel,  Sprague  elec- 
trlc's  rantaflex  capacitors.  L.  S.  Starrett's 
hl-pre  Islcm  micrometer  and  on  and  on  to 
myrla<  developments  that  have  spelled  bil- 
lions I  if  dollars  In  sales  over  the  ensuing 
years. 
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TINiafFLOTMIlirT   COMPENSATION 

In  this  period,  spedflcally  the  first 

of  1950,  when  unemployment  maxi- 

1  reekly  benefits  were  $25  payable  for  a 

of    23    weeks,    a   depressed    economy 

t  the  fund  balance  In  the  Massachu- 

Smployment    Secxulty    S3retem    to    a 

B   low  of  $75   million.     Experience 

Massachusetts  employers  were  for- 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Massa- 

statute    and    all    employers    were 

it  the  maximum  rate  of  2.7  percent 

the   fund.     It    was    evident   to 

the  heavy  disbursements  and  re- 

_  of  the  fund  could  not  be  done  even 

maximum  rate  payment.    AIM  there- 

imed  the  leadership  role  in  revising 

to  prevent  complete  breakdown  of 

System,  and,  in  July  of  1950,  au- 

a    program    of     action    for    this 


reboild 

titat 


asrumed 


that  substantive  changes  in  the 

usetts     D.C.     law     would     require 

recommendations,    nmsslve    public 

le  ;islatlve   education   and   the    unified 

Mon  of  the  leading  employer  organl- 

AIM  mapped  Its  plans  to  accomplish 

Thirty-five  of  the  chief  business 

associations    In    Massachusetts 

L  tuned  lately  organized  into  a  special 

group  known  as  the  Massachusetts 

on  Employment  Security.    A  board 

Ion    was    elected    and    committees 

for   the    Initial   work   of   research, 

',  and  public  relations. 

the  program  woxild  require  contln- 

over  a  i}eriod  of  2  years  under 

direction,    AIM   loaned    its    as- 

vlce  president.  Clifford  I.  Fahlstrom 

I  xecutlve  director  of  the  council.     A 

office  was  established  In  the  Statler 

I  uildlng  and.  as  the  program  expanded 

1  was  added  until  at  the  peak  of 

some  14  people  were  on  the  staff. 

START  or  MAJOK  IMFHOVZMKNTS 

5   months    of    intensive   study    In 

»very  phase  of  the  law  was  explored, 

conunlttee's  reconunendatlons 

licorporated  Into  a  bill   (S.  251)    to 


strengthen  existing  weaknesses  and  lntit>- 
duce  new  finaclng  concepts.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  sereral  major  Improvemmts  In 
the  Massachusetts  law  from  which  all  em- 
ployers have  benefited  and  which  resulted 
In  the  restoration  oC  exx>erlence  rates  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1954.  Aixumg  the  basic 
changes  made  were: 

1.  A  new  base  period  and  ellgibUity  re- 
form. 

2.  The  creation  of  individual  employer  ac- 
counts. 

3.  The  elimination  of  quarterly  repcM-tlng 
of  employers  wages  by  substituting  request 
repcH-tlng. 

4.  Establishment  of  the  solvency  fimd. 

5.  The  dlspoeitlcMi  of  surplus  or  deficits  in 
Individual  employer  accounts. 

6.  A  new  system  of  easier  computation  by 
employers  of  their  reserve  ratios. 

7.  New  definition  of  wages. 

This  one  AIM  legislative  development  re- 
sulted In  unnumbered  millions  of  dollars  to 
Massachusetts  industry  and  proves  again  the 
efficacy  of  the  AIM  counsels  for  whom  the 
grist  of  the  mills  of  the  Bay  State  lawmakers 
is  the  day-by-day  activity. 

SEmKAJU    AT    AMHERST 

The  1950's  saw  the  start  of  annual  AIM 
seminars  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Massachiisetts  at  Amherst,  a  popular  depar- 
tvire  frc«n  the  conference  halls  and  annual 
meeting  rostrum  of  Boston.  Attracting  400 
to  600  members  and  management  people  of 
the  State's  Indiistries,  the  weekends,  oftUmes 
In  the  winter  snows  of  Amherst,  provided 
equal  parts  trf  Industrial  planning,  bull  ses- 
sions and  campus  hl-Jinks.  The  Nation's 
leading  spokesmen  gave  timely  direction  to 
the  seminars  much  ae  they  did  and  do  to 
AIM'S  outstanding  annual  meetings. 

It  was  this  year  of  1954  also  which  saw 
Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter's  ambitlo^u  plan  to 
"encoiirage  Massach\isetts  smaller  industries 
to  become  a  reality  in  the  formation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Development  Corp.  under  the 
late  Carl  P.  Woods'  able  leadership.  Ade- 
quate working  capital  set  many  wheels  In 
motion,  translating  ideas  Into  workshops. 
Into  Jobs,  wages,  products,  taxes,  and  divi- 
dends. The  Development  Corp.  continues  to 
perform  this  valiiable  function. 

The  year  1955:  Under  President  Seabury 
Stanton's  aegis  and  that  of  ATM  Presidents 
Robert  C.  Sprague.  Bob  Stoddard  and  others, 
the  AIM  became  the  official  voice  of  Massa- 
chxisetts  Industry  not  only  in  the  halls  of 
the  legislature  but  before  public  groups,  be- 
fore workers  fortuns.  and  elaewhere  through- 
out the  business  world  that  Is  Massachusetts. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Stanton.  "It  is  extremely 
Important  that  we  who  are  businessmen  and 
IndustariaUsts  should  become  more  articulate 
and  a|^>roachable.  There  are  new  forces  In 
this  country  which  constantly  advocate  the 
elimination  of  the  profit  motive,  the  free 
oompetltive  system,  and  the  gradual  replace- 
ment of  lndlvld\ial  Independence  which  has 
made  this  country  strong,  with  socialism  and 
Its  sinister  relative  communism." 

"RoUlng  up  the  window  shades  of  Amer- 
ica." 

The  above  admonition  underlay  the  de- 
cision of  the  directors  of  AIM  to  loan  the 
executive  vice  president,  Roy  P.  Williams,  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  to  lead 
the  Nation's  emergence  in  Intematianal 
trade  fairs  where  showmanship  and  team- 
play  were  called  upon  to  display  graphically 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  through 
the  showing  of  U.S.  products  to  Asians  and 
mid-Europeans  In  dj'namic,  colorful  exhibi- 
tions from  Bangkok  to  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, from  Addis  Al>baba  to  New  Delhi  and 
Milan  and  Hanover  and  on  around  the  West- 
ern World  with  a  few  sorties  even  into  satel- 
lite countries. 

TRADE    PAIR    NOW   U.S.    POLICT 

Here  again  the  pages  of  Indusla-y  in  1955, 
1956,  and  1957  fully  recorded  the  results  but 


It  can  be  said  again  that  the  WIU  lams'  mn. 
gram  started  out  with  a  relatively  modM 
$2,250,000  budget  for  designing  and  e^t^ 
a  score  of  major  International  trade  ftS 
from  the  shares  of  energetic  Japan  to  tta 
bustling  manuf  actiuing  centers  of  Gemuuty 
To  the  credit  of  the  originators,  the  tn4i 
fair  program  Is  firmly  entrenched  in  UA 
foreign  policy. 

In  all,  the  first  program  included  33  UA, 
exhibits  In  38  foreign  countries  in  the  flnt 
18  months  before  upwards  of  30  million  p«o. 
pie.  The  vast  majority  of  the  spectators  h^ - 
never  before  seen  the  American  fiag  flyia. 
a,top  spectacular  buildings,  never  saw  cIoiim 
circuit  television  or  the  peaceful  \ises  a 
atomic  energy  or  model  kitchens  baking  3,000 
loaves  of  bread  for  dally  distribution  or  sew. 
Ing  machines  making  dresses  for  grateful  or> 
phan  children. 

Two  interesting  exhibits  with  amusing  im- 
dertones  persist  in  memory. 

The  first  was  at  Milan,  with  the  gracioni 
Ambassador  Clare  Boothe  Luce  affording  en- 
thusiastic endorsement,  where  a  monst« 
demonstration  of  Industry's  worthiest  pro*, 
ucts  (largely  contributed)  was  dwarfed  by» 
1-lnch  phial  of  Salk  polio  vaccine  which  diev 
crowds  to  the  U.S.  exhibit  estimated  at  70,000 
a  day,  causing  a  veritable  crush  of  humanity 
so  dear  to  exhibit  managers. 

ATTRACnON  IN  INDIA 

A  second  reminiscence  occurred  at  th» 
Indian  Industrial  fair  in  New  Delhi  in  Ko- 
vember  and  December  1966.  This  was  tb» 
largest  and  most  expensive  exhibit  in  tte 
U.S.  program.  Its  high  rise  wedding  cak* 
pavUlon  featuring  Atoms  for  Peace  and  live 
television  broadcasting.  In  the  latter,  RCA 
had  contributed  a  $260,000  television  studio 
complete  with  all  equipment  and  a  staff  of 
25  announcers  and  engineers  In  a  round 
glass-walled  studio  not  unlike  the  Dave  Gar. 
roway  "Today"  program  facilities. 

The  sidewalks  outside  were  Jammed  from 
5  to  10  p.m.  dally  for  6  weeks,  with  specta- 
tors sometimes  standing  30  to  40  deep  and 
never  moving  until  the  lights  went  off. 
Strange  to  relate  the  dally  programs  entailed, 
not  foreign  talent,  but  Indian  puppeteers, 
government  officials,  Indian  singers,  local 
wedding  processions  and  the  like  which  ar» 
all  part  of  their  everyday  provincial  life. 
Sandwiched  in  between  all  the  Communist 
exhibits  as  the  U.S.  paviUon  was,  with  the 
UJS.SJa.,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
ringing  the  exhibit,  the  Director  was  re- 
quested by  Red  ofllcials  to  kindly  decrease 
the  hours  of  the  show  so  that  the  hundred 
thousand  or  more  bumoose-drai>ed  natives 
could  be  Inveigled  Into  the  Red  exhibits  be- 
fore closing  time.  (PB.  Williams  didn't  com- 
ply, feeling  that  w»8  not  what  the  VS. 
Government  was  paying  $1  a  year  for. ) 

When  May  3,  1956  arrived  and  "Mr.  Trade 
Fair"  canae  home  to  AIM  It  took  700  Industry 
and  community  leadn^  dlstlngrilshed  gov- 
ernment officials  from  Washington,  and 
friends  to  honor  Etecutlve  Vice  President 
Roy  Williams  at  a  welcome  home  dinner  in 
the  Copley  Plaza  as  he  retiu-ned  frc»n  Wash- 
ington— and  Cairo  and  Blabul,  Afganlstan, 
Ccdombo,  Indonesia  and  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
and  Frankfurt  and  Brussels  and,  oh  yes,  Paris. 
If  that  was  not  the  "thrill  of  a  lifetime  "  it 
will  have  to  suffice  thia  modest  scribe. 

ATOMIC  POWER,  TOLL  ROAD 

The  year  1956:  This  was  the  year  tliat 
brought  nuclear  fission  to  commercial  bo- 
nanza in  the  atomic  energy  generating  sta- 
tion In  Rowe,  Mass.,  costing  $35  million  at 
first  estimates  and  to  be  privately  financed. 
Named  the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.,  it  was 
the  amalgam  of  New  England  utilities  which 
became  Yankee's  stockholders  to  supply  90 
percent  of  the  electrical  needs  of  the  area. 

The  year  also  saw  the  new  Massachusetts 
Turnpike,  an  east-west  toll  road  of  123  miles 
and  costing  upwards  of  $215  million,  became 
a  reality,  a  Joy  to  Indxistrlal  realtors  and  local 
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.---lopment  conunlsslons  seeking  to  attract 
S!«  industries  to  Massachusetts,  and  as  lata 
Z^  proved,  a  thing  of  beauty  for  mllUona 
JTmotorlsts  leaving  Boston  envteona  and 
wnnectlng  at  Stockbrldgc  and  State  lln« 
^tb  the  New  York  throughways. 

Uttle  attention  has  been  given  In  this 
latest  chronicle  to  the  fast  growing  AIM 
ijinuals  of  national  and  International  Im- 
I^tance.  And  yet  2,000  and  more  of  As- 
iflciated  Industries  members  have  made 
these  giant  showcases  of  Massachusetts  In- 
SJu^  a  yearly  must  In  the  October  scheme 
of  things.  Forty-first  In  the  numerical  prog- 
ression the  1956  edition  on  October  24,  pro- 
rf^ced  MIT's  President  Kllllan,  General  Mo- 
tors R.C.S.  Young,  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration's  Upgren,  Maryland's 
Governor  McKeldin  and  labor's  Victor  Rlesel 
whom  acid- throwing  hoodliuns  could  blind 
but  not  dim  his  crusade  on  gangsterism  In 
unions,  a  Czech  student  who  fled  the  Iron 
Qurtain  to  Inspire  great  admiration  mixed 
wth  tears  In  the  AIM,  throng,  and  both  U.S. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  symphonic  orchestras  for 
musical  Interludes  and  the  final  fillup,  the 
AIM'S  banquet  honored  guest  from  Wash- 
ington, Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  George 
It  Humphrey.  Thrice-blessed  and  enough 
to  fill  3  days  of  programs,  this  annual  lived 
up  to  its  predecessors,  set  Its  own  standard 
precedent  for  the  years  to  follow. 

THE    NEW   BOSTON 

The  year  1957:  Surprising  as  it  is  to  relate, 
the  now  famed  Prudential  Center,  "a  city 
within  a  city"  and  nucleus  of  the  new  Bos- 
ton fast  building  to  its  apogee,  came  off  the 
drawing  board  In  1957  to  spark  the  most 
exciting  milestone  in  Boston's  progressive 
history.  Keyman  in  bringing  about  this 
boldest  of  municipal  dreams,  and  mentioned 
here  lor  credit's  sake,  were  "Mr.  Sheraton" 
Ernest  M.  Henderson,  Boston  Mayor  John 
B.  Hynes,  N.  E.  Telephone's  Thomas  Hen- 
nessey, Prudential's  Carroll  M.  Shanks  and 
one  or  two  others.  In  less  than  the  decade, 
8  years  to  be  exact,  the  52-Btory  Prudential 
skyscraper  now  graces  the  Boston  skyline, 
one  meets  and  eats  in  Sheraton's  beautiful 
new  hostelry,  and  shops,  new  highways,  and 
apartments  are  being  rushed  to  completion 
to  make  "Pru"  Center  the  turning  point  In 
the  Hub  City's  economic  outlook. 

XUTOMATED    MANXJFACTURINO 

Automation  had  become  firmly  anchored 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  era  by  1957.  an 
example  of  which  was  CBS-Hytron's  auto- 
matic production  of  tiny  semiconductors 
In  Lowell.  Countless  other  industries  were 
soon  to  follow  this  pattern,  which  brings  to 
mind  another  reminiscence  from  the  inter- 
national trade  fair  program  discussed  earlier 
in  this  chronicle.  In  1957  at  the  St.  Erik's 
Pair  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  U.S.  exhibit 
featvired  automation  which  was  coming  to 
the  fore  In  American  industry,  oblivlovis  of 
the  fact  that  automation  was  an  American 
Import  from  Sweden  years  before.  Regard- 
less some  300,000  persons  visited  the  attrac- 
tive glass  U.S.  pavilion  In  this  largest  trade 
lair  of  northern  Europe.         - 

GROWTH     IN    ELECTRONICS 

The  year  1957  saw  the  major  development 
of  electronic  companies  on  the  Massachu- 
setts scene  ostensibly  to  be  near  the  MIT  and 
Harvard  Radiation  Laboratories  which 
q>awned  many  of  the  new  companies 
through  their  earliest  training  and  direc- 
tions. By  1957  this  had  given  Massachusetts 
a  total  of  532  electronics  companies  In  air- 
borne electronics.  In  mlUtary  electronics  In 
war  and  in  peace,  in  electronics  and  nucle- 
onics in  the  metfdlurglcal  and  oil  fields.  In 
guided  missiles  and  weaponry,  and  so  on  to 
its  present  amazing  multiplicity  In  Masaa- 
chusetts  which  was  at  one  and  the  sam* 
time,  the  oldest  of  Industrial  States  and  the 
newest  and  largest  to  Incubate  the  giant 
electronics  Industry. 


Cornerstones  for  new  plants  and  "open 
house"  ceremonies,  appointments  for  the  new 
and  retirement  of  the  older  persons  In 
Massachusetts  ranks,  new  products  and  new 
successes,  semlnan  and  annual  meetings  and 
safety  awards,  and  a  new  and  fourth  Euro- 
pean trade  mission  planned  for  1958  fill  the 
days  and  months  of  1967  to  overflowing. 

The  year  1958:  Comes  now  1958,  the  last 
In  this  biographic  coverage  of  AIM'S  50-year 
history,  a  year  of  continuing  progress  and 
new  industrial  expansions,  of  new  awards 
and  trophies,  of  umuunbered  legislative  bat- 
tles on  4,500  bills,  probably  a  third  of  which 
would  work  Inestimable  harm  to  the  Indus- 
trial economy  of  Massachusetts.  The  year 
1958  was  also  a  year  of  change,  when  the 
executive  vice  president  of  Associated  In- 
dustries moved  by  natural  progression  Into 
the  hands  of  a  younger  man.  already  well 
trained  and  highly  regarded  in  the  indus- 
trial ranks  of  Massachusetts. 

TRADE  TOUR  HIGHLIGHTS 

Varied  high  points  of  AIM'S  latest  trade 
tour  to  European  markets:  The  giant  works 
of  Volkswagen  In  Wolfsburg,  West  Germany; 
the  opening  of  the  prize-winning  U.S.  pa- 
vilion at  Brussels  World's  Pair;  Fiat's  Mira- 
fiore  plant  In  Turin  where  visitors  ride 
through  the  plant's  corridors  in  shiny  new 
Flats;  the  PlreUi  works,  the  huge  Italian  rub- 
ber Industry  which  has  contributed  New 
York-style  skyscraper  to  the  skyline  of  Mi- 
lan; Burgenland  to  witness  the  Iron  Curtain 
hostilities  In  Austria;  a  visit  to  Innocenti  and 
to  Norton  Co.'s  Corslco  factory  and  so  on 
through  scores  of  leading  European  Industries 
to  finally,  a  special  audience  with  Pope  Plus 
xn  In  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  Rome.  Of  such, 
great  good  will  tovaa  are  made  and.  as  a  re- 
sult of  which,  the  expanding  export  markets 
open  to  many  Massachusetts  concerns. 

In  conclusion,  a  fitting  footnote  may  well 
be  an  inventory  of  assets  and  liabilities,  fi- 
nancial and  otherwise,  which  the  past  23 
years  has  developed.  Recalling  the  earlier 
statement  of  the  shaky  financial  status  at 
the  start  of  the  Williams'  management,  when 
bills  pending  amoimted  to  $8,897  and  cash 
on  hand  was  but  $1,345.50  to  pay  said  credi- 
tors, the  near  quarter  centvu'y  had  brought 
AIM  financial  security  to  a  total  annual  In- 
come of  $292,410,  with  expenses  $287,458  and 
a  comfortable  surplus  of  $74,072. 

The  membership  had  grown  to  nearly  2,300 
dues-paying  members,  virtth  seldom  a  resig- 
nation other  than  removal  from  the  State  or 
manufacturing  mortality.  The  staff  had 
blossomed  out  Into  almost  a  score  of  compe- 
tent counsel  and  servicemen  and  AIM  looked 
In  all  ways  "sound  of  body  and  spirit." 

Thus,  It  became  a  great  Joy  and  a  matter 
of  personal  satisfaction  to  tvu-n  the  keys  of 
management  over  to  Bob  Chadbourne  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  AIMs  glittering  43d  an- 
nual banquet  on  October  23,  1958. 

An  event  of  su6h  personal  gratification 
may  be  excvise  enough  for  the  lack  of  mod- 
esty in  these  closing  thoughts.  When  the 
AIM  board  of  directors  presented  a  handsome 
sterling  silver  tray  bearing  the  signatures 
of  all  80  members  of  the  board,  active  and 
honorary.  Williams  read  an  Inscription  which 
blotted  out  all  but  the  glories  of  the  previous 
23  years. 

The  Inscription  read:  "Roy  P.  Williams, 
builder  and  executive  leader  for  23  years. 
Elected  this  day  an  honorary  vice  president 
In  grateful  appreciation  tot  his  Inspired 
leadership.  Subscribed  with  admiration  and 
respect.  AIM  board  of  directors,  October  23, 
1968." 

In  presenting  the  handsome  gift.  President 
Robert  W.  Stoddard  commented  on  Williams' 
wisdom  In  writing  an  emplojrment  contract 
to  retain  his  services  for  the  forthcoming  10 
years  as  adviser  and  consultant.  Seldom  if 
ever  seen  at  the  AIM.  Banquet  microphone, 
WllUams'  maiden  speech  literally  became  a 
■wan  song  when  be  concliided  that  when  he 


was  put  out  to  pasture  (and  tbe  pastore  In 
his  case  had  the  welcome  salt  manh  tang  of 
Cape  Cod)  he  would  never  be  alone  Willi  aU 
theee  weU-wlahers  engraved  forever  In  ster- 
ling silver. 

A  Lone$ome  PUce  Acaisst  the  Sky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cALirouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  calling  to  our  col- 
leagues' attention,  a  thoughtful  memo- 
rial to  jftie  late  Adlai  Stevenson  which 
was  written  by  Peter  Grothe  and  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  July  25. 

Mr.  Grothe's  sentiments  are,  I  am  sure, 
shared  by  many  of  us  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  knew  and  re- 
vered this  great  American. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Lonesome  Place  Against  the  Skt 
(By  Peter  Grothe) 

Washington,  D.C. — For  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  us  who  reached  political  aware- 
ness In  the  1950's,  Adlal  Stevenson  was — and 
always  will  be — our  authentic  hero,  the  hero 
preeminent  overall  the  lesser  heroes. 

It  seems  that  hardly  a  conversation  was 
held  in  WasWngton  last  week  wlt^iout  the 
name  of  Stevenson  coming  Into  It.  Persons 
not  only  traded  their  own  favorite  pieces  of 
Stevenson  lore,  but.  In  many  Instances,  'dis- 
covered that  the  persons  with  whom  they 
were  talking  were  also  In  public  service  today 
because  a  fresh  voice  coming  from  the  plains 
of  niinols  In  1952  stirred  them  to  the  quick. 

Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  remarked 
here  last  week  that  perhaps  Governor  Stev- 
enson's most  underrated  service  to  his  coun-     \ 
try  was  the  phalanx  of  persons  he  brought 
Into  politics  and  government  service. 

NOBLE  WORK 

Indeed,  Adlal  Stevenson  was  a  pled  piper 
for  us.  Not  only  did  his  example  bring  able 
people  into  the  highest  councils  of  govern- 
ment; but  it  also  Is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  hardly  a  county  in  this  land  where  per- 
sons don't  do  precinct  work  and  staple  papers 
and  lick  envelopes,  because  after  Stevenson 
finished  with  us,  the  grubby  work  of  politics  • 
suddenly  seemed  pretty  noble. 

Thlrty-three-year-old  Richard  Goodwin, 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Johnson, 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  of  us  In 
his  age  group  when  he  vTTOte  of  his  feelings 
In  1952  in  the  Washington  Post : 

"It  was  the  profovmd  act  of  telling  us — 
my  generation — what  we  knew  but  didn't 
realize.  He  revealed  a  world  we  already 
sensed  was  there,  bared  challenges  we  were 
aching  to  undertake.  The  words  were  the 
words  of  sacrifice,  but  the  music  sang  of 
meaning  and  ptu^xxe  to  a  young  man." 

INTSNSELT  INTERESTTD 

My  own  most  cherished  memory  of  Adlal 
Stevenson  was  the  first  time  I  met  him.  In 
1958,  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco  to 
campaign  for  Clair  Engle  for  the  Senate. 
When  I  was  Introduced  to  him  In  his  hotel 
suite,  he  asked  me  why  I  happened  to  be 
working  In  the  Bngle  campaign.  I  told  him 
quite  straight  forwardly  that  It  was  because 
of  him— because  In  1952  he  gave  a  dignity 
and  an  honor  to  the  words  "politics"  and 
"politicians"  that  they  never  held  before 
for  me. 

He  then  Invited  me  Into  the  sitting  room 
and  asked  me  more  about  my  Interest  in 
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later  to  learn  that  he  did  this  often 
y^ung  pcc^le  active  In  political  cam- 
He  seemed  Intensely  Interested  In 
the  genesU  of  our  political  interest. 
qeputy  Controller  Win  Grlfflth.  while 
^ndergraduate  In  1952,  was  ushering 
qemocratic  fund-raising  dinner,   and 
stepped    up    to   him    and    asked, 
sljnply,  "Why  are  you  here?" 
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and  mjielf.  I  felt  a  bit  foolish  and 
«Md  taklDg  hia  ▼aluabte  time,  and 
several  motions  to  leave,  saying  that 
he  had  a  qpeech  to  go  over.  Each 
told  me  to  sit  down,  and  he  aaked 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOfl.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxzNois 

IN  rat  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  P  JCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Chlo«o  wss  honored  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  receitly  when  he  appointed  Arch- 
blshcv  J  ohn  Patrick  Cody  to  succeed  the 


late  Cardinal  Meyer  as  Archbishop  of 
Chicago. 

ApdiWshop  Cody  brings  with  him  to 
this  new  assignment  a  rare  rocatlon  and 
a  talent  for  administration  which  has 
enabled  him  to  help  unify  and  advance 
the  communities  which  he  has  served 
previously  In  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City, 
and  St.  Louis. 

He  Is  a  keenly  intelligent,  warm- 
hearted, modem-day  man  who  Is  vitally 
interested  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  not 
be  fully  aware  of  his  outstanding  record 
of  community  and  religious  service.  I  am 
including  an  article  which  appears  in  the 
August  issue  of  Extension  magazine. 

We  in  Chicago  are  proud  that  Pope 
Paul  has  added  further  distinction  to  our 
city  by  sending  Archbishop  Cody  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  Cardinal  Meyer  upon  his 
death  earlier  this  year.  On  behalf  of 
our  great  midwestem  city,  I  welcome 
Archbishop  Cody  into  our  community 
and  our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Archbishop  Oodt:  Distinguished  Chuxch- 
MAK  With  the  Common  Touch 
When  Pope  Paul  VI  named  Archbishop 
John  Patrick  Cody  archbishop  of  Chicago, 
the  New  Orleans  prelate  also  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension 
Society,  the  home  mission  organization  for 
the  church  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  society's  board  of 
governors.  Archbishop  Cody  Iniows  of  the 
society's  work  on  the  national  level;  and  ^le 
has  personally  seen  its  results  in  prevloOs 
assignments  In  New  Orleans,  Kansas  Clty- 
St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis. 

His  o<wn  attitude  toward  the  missions  Is 
part  of  his  record.  In  an  Interview  in  the 
Kansas  City  Catholic  Reporter  a  few  years 
ago  he  pointed  out  that  a  bishop's  responsi- 
bility as  a  successor  to  the  apostles  is  not 
limited  to  his  own  diocese,  but  that  he  shares 
responsibility  for  the  worldwide  chtirch.  A 
bishop  not  interested  in  the  mission  activity 
of  the  church  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  he  said. 

In  a  statement  for  extension  society  after 
he  was  appointed  to  New  Orleans,  he  de- 
clared : 

"Our  -vision  of  missionary  needs  must  go 
beyond  the  diocesan  bordeis  and  appreciate 
the  great  service  which  the  extension  society 
is  rendering  to  the  missionary  dioceses  In 
every  part  of  the  country.  Without  its  aid 
hundreds  of  chap>els  would  never  have  been 
erected  and  thousands  of  souls  would  have 
been  left  without  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  and  holy  Mass." 

Although  he  has  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
efBcient  administrator  and  builder,  there  Is  a 
leas  publicized  side  to  the  57-yeaT-old  pre- 
late. Some  of  it  is  revealed  in  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  New  Orleans  associate. 

Despite  his  busy  schedule  he  finds  time  to 
write  personal  notes  to  those  who  have  a 
death  in  the  family;  visit  injured  firemen  In 
a  hospital;  take  a  side  trip  as  he  recently 
did  to  visit  the  widow  of  a  slain  Negro  deputy 
sheriff  at  Bogalusa,  La.;  and  annually  visit 
with  the  elderly  at  Catholic  homes  io5r  the 
eldorly. 

He  is  regarded  as  an  easy  man  to  taik  to. 
Although  he  never  forgets  the  dignity  at  his 
office,  he  can  speak  on  a  down-to-earth  level 
with  anyone;  within  minutes  he  will  put  a 
person  awed  by  the  ofBce  at  ease.         -^^ 

Among  prognuns  designed  to  enablJB  him 
to  get  to  know  his  people  were  the  following: 

An  annual  reception  for  parents  of  prints. 
He  meets  with  them  after  a  holy  hour,  pre- 
sents ptos  to  parents  of  newly  ordained 
priests. 
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Special  ceremony  for  conflrmatloa  of 
•dultik  This  makes  the  adults  feel  nJ. 
oomfortaUe  thjm  if  they  were  confirm^ 
usual  vltti  a  group  of  children. 

An  axmual  ICass  and  reception  for  persoiu 
In  the  archdiocese  observing  their  50th  wed 
ding  anniversaries,  to  the  first  such  cere' 
mony  two  summers  ago.  one  coupAwKn 
were  originally  from  New  Orleans -came  tn 
the  way  from  California  to  attend  the  event 
An  expanded  vocational  program  include. 
a  sinnmer  "semlnarian-for-a-week"  canin 
which  enables  8th-.  7th-.  and  8th-grade  bZ 
and  high  scliool  students  to  spend  a  week 
at  a  seminary,  living  the  life  of  a  seminarian 
Ordained  deacons  act  as  counselors  Last 
summer  more  than  300  boys  participated 

Another  program  geared  to  stimulatlns 
vocations  was  a  Saturday  Latin  program  to 
coUege  students  and  worklngmen.  its  pur 
pose  was  to  give  Latin  foundation  forfcouM 
men  interested  In  the  priesthood  but  who 
felt  their  Latin  background  was  inadequate 
Two  fields  of  spttelal  Interest  to  Archblshoo 
Cody  have  been  Catholic  education  and  reli- 
glous  vocations.  In  April  of  1964,  while 
serving  his  third  term  as  president  of  the 
National  Catholic  Education  Association  he 
declared  "we  mtist  build  and  build"  in  edu- 
cation— and  he  has  carried  out  this  aim  in 
New  Orleans. 

He  made  the  statement  In  the  midst  of 
nationally  published  articles  declaring* that 
Catholic  education  in  this  country  was  in 
a  precarious  position.  Proof  that  he  stands 
behind  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  more  than  $30  mllUon  In  capital  In- 
vestmente  made  under  his  3-year  admlnls- 
tration  in  New  Orleans  has  been  for  school 
construction. 

The  laity  of  the  archdiocese— upon  whom 
Archbishop  Cody  has  called  to  implement 
his  many  programs— responded  to  his  fund 
drive  to  begin  financing  a  high  school  pro- 
gram by  pledging  $3,423,108.  This  was  nearly 
$1  mUllon  over  the  $2.5  million  goal  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  planned  annual  campaigns 
Included  in  the  overall  $28.4  mimon  con- 
struction program  is  a  new  building  for  St 
John  Vlanney  preparatory  high  school  for 
boys  Interested  in  the  priesthood.  '  More 
than  125  youths  are  enrolled  for  classes  in 
September. 

The  inauguration  of  St.  John's  School  last 
year  was  the  key  move  in  reorganizing  the 
seminary  training  program  of  the  archdio- 
cese, a  step  geared  to  stimulate  vocations  and 
taiprove  the  training  of  future  priests.  In 
the  field  of  vocations.  Archbishop  Cody  also 
established  an  archdiocesan  vocation  office 
staffed  by  both  religious  and  lay  personnel. 
The  vocation  program  has  won  recognition 
in  Rome. 

The  archbishop  has  stimulated  greater  lay 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  church 
through  the  Confraternity  of  Christine  Doc- 
trine, the  Family  Life  Bureau  and  other 
church  agencies.  The  fact  that  Family  Life 
Bureau  participation  has  tripled  in  3  years 
reflects  the  response  of  the  laity. 

CENTRAL   FIHANCIHC 

The  physical  advancements  of  the  arch- 
diocese have  been  made  possible  primarily 
through  a  central  finance  program  inau- 
giu-ated  by  Archbishop  Cody  in  June  1962. 
The  program  has  saved  tens  of  thousands  of 
doUars.  provided  low-cost  loans  to  parishes, 
and  enabled  parishes  with  excess  funds  to 
draw  Interest  on  their  idle  money. 

THS   CATHOLIC   PRESS 

In  the  field  of  communications.  Arch- 
bishop Cody  has  demonstrated  lively  interest 
in  the  Catholic  press.  He  established  the 
Catholic  press.  He  establislied  the  Clarion 
Herald — Catholic  weekly  in  the  archdiocese 
a  Kew  Orleans— and  set  a  pace  for  the 
VS.  OathoUc  press,  as  the  Olaj-lon  won  top 
national  awards  In  its  first  2  years  of  publica- 
tion.  Bu-Iler  he  bad  MtabUshed  the  Catholic 


Beportcr  in  the  Kansas  Clty-St.  Joseph  dio- 
cese which  has  since  won  an  international 
reputation  for  its  vigor  and  Initiative. 

Archbishop  Oody  came  to  New  Orleans 
from  the  diocese  of  Kansas  City-St.  Joseph. 
in  November  1961,  as  coadjuUw  to  the  late 
Archbishop  Joseph  F.  Rummel.  At  Arch- 
blfihop  Rummel's  request,  Archbishop  Cody 
took  over  the  reins  of  the  archdiocese  as 
apostolic  administrator  3  years  ago — June  1, 

1962. 

In  his  new  position,  one  of  his  flijst  tasks 
^ras  to  carry  out  the  integration  of  Catholic 
schools  of  the  archdiocese.  The  archbishop 
has  continued  to  assert  strong  leadership  in 
the  important  field  of  racial  equality  in  the 
Deep  South.  He  recently  called  for  the  State 
and  communities  of  Louisiana  to  form  bl- 
racial  committees  to  avoid  violence  and  pro- 
mote peaceful  integration. 

OPKEATION   UNDERSTANDING 

Archbishop  Cody  has  also  placed  strong 
emphasis  on  ecumenism,  and  in  December 
1963,  Inaugurated  Operation  Understanding, 
a  program  of  exchange  visits  between  mem- 
bers of  various  faiths  in  the  archdiocese. 

Operating  at  a  pace  which  challenged  even 
the  youngest  of  his  aids,  the  67-year-old  pre- 
late has  inaugurated  programs  that  have 
touched  every  area  of  Catholic  life. 

In  addition  to  the  archdiocesan  programs. 
Archbishop  Cody  served  from  mid-1962  to 
the  middle  of  this  year  as  president  of  the 
NCEA;  served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  youth  depart- 
ment; and  is  a  member  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil's commission  for  seminaries  and  studies. 

Bom  in  St.  Louis  in  1907,  he  began  his 
studies  for  the  priesthood  in  1922  at  the  St. 
Louis  preparatory  seminary.  In  1926  he  was 
assigned  to  continue  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  North  American  College  In 
Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  December  8, 
1931. 

In  Rome  he  earned  doctorates  In  philos- 
ophy, theology,  and  Canon  law.  In  1933  he 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Vatican  Sec- 
retariat of  State.  During  Father  Cody's  years 
of  service,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  Exigenlo 
Cardinal  Pacelll.  later  Pope  Plus  XIL 

Father  Cody  returned  to  the  United  States 
In  1938  when  he  was  named  secretary  to 
Archbishop  John  Olennon  of  St.  Louis.  In 
1940  he  became  the  chancellor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Archdiocese.  Pope  Plus  XU  named 
him  a  papal  chamberlain  with  the  title  very 
reverend  monslgnor  on  May  9,  1943.  On 
February  34.  1946.  the  Fopt  pnnnoted  him 
to  the  rank  of  domestic  prelate  with  the  title 
of  right  reverend  monsignw. 

On  May  14.  1947.  he  was  named  Titular 
Bishop  of  Appolonla  and  auxiliary  to  Arch- 


bishop Joseph  E.  Bitter  of  8t.  Louis.  Bishop 
Cody  was  named  coadjutor  bishop  with,  the 
light  of  succession  to  Bishop  Otiarles  H.  Le- 
Blond  of  St.  JoBtipii,  Mo.,  on  January  37, 
1954. 

On  August  29,  1956,  Bishop  Cody  ma 
transferred  to  the  newly  formed  Diocese  of 
Kansas  Clty-St.  Joseph,  as  coadjutor  with 
the  right  of  succession  to  Archbishop  Edwin 
V.  O'Hara.  At  Archbishop  CHara's  death  he 
became  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 

In  November  1961,  Archbishop  Cody  was 
named  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Rummel  in 
New  Orleans.  He  became  the  10th  arch- 
bishop of  that  see  on  November  8,  1964,  at 
Archbishop  Rummel's  death. 

ACnVI  IN  COMMUNITY 

In  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  and  New  Orleans, 
Archbishop  Cody  has  shown  great  interest 
in  community  affairs.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Commu- 
nity Chest  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  In 
St.  Louis  he  was  on  the  maytw's  advisory 
committee  and  also  director  of  the  National 
Catholic  Community  Service.  In  New  Or- 
leans he  served  as  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  on  the  United  Fund,  Board  of 
Catholic  Chanties,  worked  with  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  many  other  civic  committees. 


PRnrnNO  op  congbbssional  bboc«d 

XZTBACTS 
It  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deltTer  upcm  tbe  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CtoNCRXssiONAi.  Bbcokd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  30402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  pnnnpt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  8iq>erlntendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  be  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulationa 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U,S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  3). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Consbsssiomax.  Recoro. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  Hoxise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subaciiptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  mopth  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTOBT 

The  Public  Printer,  tinder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburae  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  see.  160.  p. 
1939). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE   PUUri'lNO  Of 

DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  aeeompa- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUe  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctunents  In  response  to  inqidrles 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UjB. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hotiae.  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Commlttae  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Beprassnta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  tbe 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  at  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937).  , 
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Freedom  Academy  Wins  Support 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOXTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  House  committee  in  charge  of 
Uie  legislation  has  unanimously  reported 
favorably  on  the  passage  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill,  Interest  and  support 
Is  rapidly  expanding  throughout"  he  Na- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  the  House  will  soon 
have  an  wportunity  to  vote  on  this  vital 
piece  of  l^islation. 

An  interesting  and  informative  edi- 
torial was  recently  carried  in  the  Rapid 
City  Sunday  Journal,  of  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak.  For  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  Academy  Wins  Support 

More  war.  Increasing  numbers  ot  young 
Americans  to  be  Involved — that's  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  President  Johnson  because 
of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

Not  so  much  attention  was  called  to  action 
by  a  conunlttee  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  would  establish  a  Freedom 
Academy  for  this  Nation. 

The  Freedom  Academy  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  West  Point,  Colcwado  Springs,  or 
Annapolis — with  the  objective  of  preserving 
freedom  in  a  oold  war. 

South  Dakota's  Senator  Karl  Mundt  has 
been  a  sponsor  of  the  measure.  The  UJ3. 
Senate  passed  such  a  bill  in  1960  but  no 
action  then  resulted  In  the  House.  Prospects 
are  brighter  now — and  the  need  Is  obvious 
this  year.  Just  as  In  the  past. 

Senator  Mundt  explains  the  Freedom 
Academy  would  "assist  in  the  development 
of  methods  and  means  employable  in  both 
the  governmental  and  p^-ivate  sectors  to 
ooiuitM*  all  forms  of  Communist  political 
warfare,  subversion,  and  Insurgency  while 
seeking  to  preserve  and  build  free  and  viable 
societies." 

Mundt  endorses  the  findings  of  the  House 
committee  which  note: 

"In  total  W8U-,  military  defense  Is  only 
partial  defense.  Today  the  major  gap  In 
world  resistance  to  ccHnmunism,  the  largely 
undefended  front,  is  the  front  of  nonmllltary 
or  politlc€d  warfare.  The  United  States  has 
led  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
free  world's  military  defense  in  the  global 
struggle.  It  Is  Imperative  that  It  now  take 
the  lead  In  developing  its  total  defense  by 
closing  the  serious  gap  that  exists  on  the 
front  which.  In  the  long  run,  could  be  as 
decisive  as  the  military  front." 

The  committee  outlined  requirements  of 
such  a  program  as  follows : 

Pollc3maaker8  and  government  persoimel  at 
many  levels  must  understand  communism  in 
depth,  with  special  emphasis  on  Communist 
conflict  techniques. 


Appendix 

At  the  upper  levels  of  Government  we  must 
have.  In  addition,  officials  who  understand 
the  full  range  of  methods  and  means  by 
which  this  Nation  and  Its  Allies  can  meet  the 
Cooununlst  attack  and  work  toward  our 
global  objectives  systematically.  This  means 
that  they  will  have  to  master  a  broad  range 
of  uMunilitary  measures  which  have  yet  to 
be  developed  and  systematized. 

Below  this  level,  agency  personnel  m\ut 
be  trained  to  imderstand  and  Implement  this 
Integrated  strategy  In  all  of  Its  dimensions. 

The  public  must  have  greater  understand- 
ing of  communism.  Its  objectives,  tactics,  and 
methods,  especially  Communist  conflict 
techniques  and  the  nature  of  the  globed 
struggle,  to  Insure  public  support  of  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  coimter  Communist  ag- 
gression. More  thorough  public  knowledge 
of  communism  will  help  prevent  the  ex; 
tremlsm  which,  frequently  arising  from  mls- 
imderstandlng  or  lack  of  Information,  cre- 
ates national  dissentlon  and  impairs  the 
country's  efforts  In  the  global  struggle. 

The  private  sector  must  also  be  helped  In 
imderatanding  how  it  can  participate  in  the 
global  struggle  In  a  sxistalned  and  systematic 
manner. 

It  is  necessary  to  assist,  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of,  other  non-Conunvmlst  countries 
by  training  selected  foreign  nationals.  Equal 
support  and  understanding  anaong  other 
peoples  and  our  allies  are  essential  If  we  are 
to  continue  moving  forward  In  a  concen- 
trated effort. 

A  serious  gap  on  the  political  war  front 
exists  when  American  and  Conmiunist  tech- 
niques and  exploitation  are  compared. 

The  Freedom  Academy  would  be  organized 
and  financed  as  a  Federal  training  school 
similar  to  the  colleges  which  supply  officers 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  It  would 
be  an  educational  and  research  Institution, 
not  a  policymaking  agency. 

This  Nation  seems  to  lag  as  friends  are 
counted  around  the  globe,  and  the  Inroads 
of  avowed  Coiiun\uUsts  are  cause  for  concern. 

Skilled  help  for  the  cause  of  freedom  could 
come  from  such  a  college. 


Education  in  the  Less-Developed 
X^untries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   ICIBSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  very  stimu- 
lating speech,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  John  Scott  of  Time  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Scott  delivered  this  speech  be- 
fore the  International  Conference  of 
Higher  Education  held  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, on  the  occasion  of  the  dedicaticm 
of  the  English  campus  of  Farleigh  Dick- 
inson University,  on  July  1. 1965. 

I  am  submitting  the  text  for  the  Rec- 
ord as  John  Scott  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
spicacious observers  I  know  and  a  tribute 
to  Time  magazine: 


Speech  Deltvered  by  John  Scott  or 
Time  Magazinx 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  my  good  for- 
tune to  appear  as  one  of  .the  last  speakers 
In  this  conference  and  therefore  to  have  ben- 
efited from  the  remarks  of  the  earlier  par- 
ticipants as  they  analyzed  the  subject  ot  this 
conference:  "What  shotild  be  the  oommon 
elements  of  a  university  education  In  all 
countries  of  the  world?" 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  heard.  I  have 
decided  to  discard  the  paper  I  Intended  to 
give  on  the  Impact  of  electronic  develop- 
ments on  vmlverslty  education  and  to  devote 
the  20  minutes  which  President  Sammartlno 
has  placed  at  my  disposal  to  one  aspect  of 
the  subject  of  the  conference  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  but  stUl  imperfectly  defined  and 
certainly  not  resolved.  This  Is  the  problem 
of  the  allocation  of  the  limited  resources 
available  In  less  developed  countries  for 
higher  education,  between  the  demands  of 
science,  technology,  and  resource  develop- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  education  In  the 
broad  humanities  so  well  deflined  and  so 
eloquently  pled  for  by  Dr.  Toynbee  In  his 
speech  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  educa- 
tion finds  Its  highest  expression,  Toynbee 
told  us,  in  man's  willingness  and  ability  to 
replace  national  Identity  and  national  al- 
legiance with  a  feeling  of  identity  with,  and 
allegiance  to.  the  himian  race. 

I  intend  to  approach  this  problem  by  cit- 
ing several  examples  of  problems  met  vrtth 
in  Soviet  education.  I  have  decided  to  do 
this  for  three  reasons: 

In  the  first  place  because  I  have  had  some 
opportunity  to  observe  Soviet  education  at 
close  range. 

In  the  second  place  because  the  subject  of 
this  whole  conference  includes  the  phrase 
"In  all  countries  of  the  wcwld."  Though 
nearly  half  the  human  race  ciurently  lives 
in  countries  dominated  by  one  kind  of  com- 
munism or  another,  no  speaker  has  dealt  in 
any  detail  with  Soviet  education. 

In  the  third  place  be<^use,  as  I  hoipe  to 
demonstrate.  Soviet  experience  is  relevant  to 
and  instructive  in  analyzing  current  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1932  as  a 
very  young  man  and  worked  few  several  years 
In  a  steel  mill  In  the  dty  erf  Magnitogorsk. 
A  week  after  my  arrival  another  young  man, 
arrived  in  the  city  about  whom  I  would  like 
to  tell  you.  because  through  his  eyes  and 
experience  I  think  I  can  make  several  points 
more  clearly  than  I  oould  with  hist(»-lc  gen- 
eralizations or  statistics. 

Shalmat  was  a  Tartar.  He  came  frc«n  an 
obecure  village  in  central  Kft7akhBt<an.  When 
he  arrived  in  Magnitogorsk  he  had  never  seen 
an  electric  light,  a  staircase  or  a  lococnotive. 
He  had  seen  a  hammer  but  never  used  one. 
He  was  lUlterate.  He  sp(Ae  almost  no  Rus- 
sian. He  communicated  monosyllabically 
vrtth  fellow  Tartars  In  tha*  language.  Fur- 
thermore, the  village  fropi  whidi  he  came 
was  a  backward  one  and  people  believed  that 
washing  more  frequently  than  once  a  year 
was  not  only  dangerous  for  one's  health  but 
verged  on  the  sacrilegious,  because  It  Jeopard- 
ived  the  lives  of  those  parasites  which  they 
considered  normal  expressions  of  man's  per- 
sonality. Shalmat  had  many  such  parasites, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons,  he  was  not 
a  person  one  would  select  as  a  close  associ- 
ate— ^If  one  bad  a  choice. 
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case  there  was  not  much  choice. 
t  arrived  in  our  gang  Ln  response 
it  request  by  the  foreman  to  the 
department  of  the  plant  for  an 
It  was  immediately  obvious  when 
appeared  that  he  was  not  an  electrl- 
thls  did  not  disturb  the  fcH^man 
to  dealing  with  Soviet  real- 
need  an  electrician  but  in  fact 
_■ — a  man  to  sit  in  a  booth  where 
motor   generators   producing  direct 
or  electric  welding.     There  he  was 
an  electric  ll«ht  bulb  in  the  ceiling, 
it  went  out,  as  it  did  several  times 
the  result  of  breakdowns   in  the 
or  on  the  line,  he  was  to  switch 
off,  then  switch  them  on  a^aln 
Juice   came   back.     The   foreman 
to  explain  this  simple  operation  to 
n  sign  langu^e  and  Shaimat  went 


see  Shaimat  at  work,  laboriously 

)ut  words  from  a   reader.     As   he 

read,  and  as  he  learned  to  speak 

.j^Se  of  the  area,  Shalmafs  Intel- 

qorizons    suddenly    broadened.      He 

of  things  which  we  In  the  West 

at  an  early  age  but  which  Shaimat 

had  previously  been  unaware 

for  example,  that  he  lived  in 

called    the   Soviet   Union.      Pre- 

had  been  aware  of  his  village  and 

'         but  not  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

that  there  was  something  called 

plan. 

his  explanation  of  the  sub- 
the  plan:  "Tou  see  all  those  ma- 
there?    And  these  miserable  shoes 
to  his  own  ragged  footwear )  ?    The 
could  have  been  my  shoes  was 
to  pay  for  those  machines."    A 
but  essentially  accurate  descrlp- 
economics  of  the* first  6-year  plan, 
on  another  occasion  Sliaimat's 
to  me   of  the  purpose  of  our 
ktognitogorsk.     You  see,  Shaimat 
he  had  come  a  long  way  from  his 
Magnitogorsk— he    had    walked 
w^ks — and  he  knew  that  on  arrival 
very  Ignwant.     He  had  been 
that  I  came  from   America 
even  farther  away,  and  he  logl- 
ided  that  I  must  have  been  more 
t  lan  he  had  been  when  I  arrived. 
Kcaslon  he  imdertook  to  explain 
*  we  were  doing:   "You  see  the 
to  take  that  red  dirt  from  the 
ip  there  and  bring  it  down  here 
ron  out  of  it."    A  simplistic  but 
accurate  description  of  the  process 
netallurgy. 

point  on   Shaimat  went  very 

eft  the  city  in  1937  at  which  time 

going  to  night  school  studying 

and   amperes,   and   problems   of 

iiology  frequently  studied  in  the 

xux  verslty  level.    His  way  of  life  bad 

radically;  he  washed  regularly,  he 

""  ^,  better,  he  read  magazines  and 

These  to  be  sure  were  tenden- 

S  baimafs  horizons  had  broadened 

iad  those  of  his  Tartar  antece- 

the  day  of  Genghis  Khan. 


Shaimat  was  not  alone.  The  eiltire  com- 
munity at  this  time  was  going  through  a  sim- 
ilar metamorphosis.  Some  two-thirds  of  the 
230,000  inhabitants  of  Magnitogorsk  were  go- 
ing to  some  kind  of  school,  studying  every- 
thing from  engineering  to  literacy,  along  witii 
obligatory  courses  in  political  orientation. 

Another  example,  I  got  a  toothache.  In 
the  dental  climc,  I  found  myself  being  ex- 
amined by  a  girl  about  my  own  age.  She, 
it  turned  out,  had  gone  through  4  years  of 
primary  school,  then  hnd  worked  in  a  fac- 
tory where  she  was  a  political  activist  and  a 
good  worker,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  sent 
to  a  dental  school  where  spent  spent  3  years. 
She  admitted  laconically  that  she  had  been 
rough  on  her  first  200  to  300  patients  but 
•'since  most  of  them  previously  had  had  no 
dental  care  at  all.  I  wa.s  an  improvement; 
and  now  I  fill  teeth  as  well  as  the  best." 

I  myself  went  to  school.  I  remember  viv- 
idly the  eloquence  with  which  one  of  my 
professors  at  the  Institute  of  Metallurgical 
Engineering  I  attended  in  the  evening  made 
lucid  poetry  of  the  calculus.  1  also  remem- 
ber the  deadening  fatigue  with  which,  after 
an  8-hour  shift  in  the  mill,  we  spent  evenings 
wrestling  with  vector  analysis. 

Magnitogorsk  In  the  19'30's  was  one  of  a 
number  of  Soviet  cities  undergoing  rapid 
development,  an  important  aspect  of  which 
was  a  highly  pragmatic  educational  effort 
directed  specifically  at  teaching  people  to 
do  necessary  things— to  fill  teeth,  design 
bridges,  make  steel. 

Twenty-five  years  passed,  durine:  which  I 
was  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  During  those 
25  years  the  Soviet  Union  survived  a  cruel 
war.  During  that  generation  more  than  100 
million  Soviet  adults  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  several  million  went  to  higher 
schools  where  they  learned  to  design,  to  con- 
struct and  to  operate  the  tools  of  peace  and 
the  weapons  of  war. 

During  this  period  Soviet  education  con- 
centrated relentlessly  on  science  and  tech- 
nology. Students  had  no  electives,  there 
was  no  room  in  the  curriculum  for  music  ap- 
preciaUon  or  home  economics.  But  every 
week  of  every  year  all  had  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  political  economy  and  dialectical  ma- 
terialism (the  Soviet  equivalent  of  philos- 
ophy and  ethics).  During  this  period  the 
party  maintained  absolute  conU-ol  over  the 
education  system.  The  party  determined  not 
only  the  curriculum,  but  also  the  budget 
the  entrance  and  graduate  requirements  and 
the  administration. 

During  this  period  the  question  of  aca- 
demic freedom  never  arose.  Indeed  the 
phrase  sounds  strange  and  imreal  in  the  Rus- 
sian language.  For  example.  Soviet  genetics 
was  set  back  a  generation  by  a  conflict  be- 
tween academician  Vavilov,  a  world  renowned 
scholar,  and  Trofim  Lysenko.  a  party  charla- 
tan who  for  purely  political  reasons  sup- 
ported the  contention  that  acquired  char- 
acteristics could  be  inherited.  This  argu- 
ment was  "settled"  when  Vavilov  died  ii  a 
concentration  camp  leaving  Lysenko  to  domi- 
nate the  field  for  a  generation.  Only  years 
later,  after  StalliTs  death,  was  Ly^nko 
quleUy  defrrx^ed.  y'^^^ 

But  in  spite  of  the  political  controls  and 
other  inhibitions  in  Soviet  education  im- 
mense progress  was  made.  Recent  Soviet 
r»ts  in  space  technology  are  symbolic  of  the 
advancements  of  Soviet  education  and  sci- 
ence in  the  past  generation. 

I  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  recently 
making  five  visits  there  in  the  last  7  years 
During  these  visits  I  saw  many  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  I  had  known  earlier  and 
w.,!P"*  ^^^  ™^*  ^^  tallaecl  with  their 
sSId^nu  *°°"'  °'  ''^°™  ^^  ^°*  university 

Q^l.^^.^.^P'"^^^  ^y  ""«  improvements  In 
Soviet  living  conditions-material,  cultural 
recreational,  artistic.    But  perhaps  most  of 
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all  I  was  Impressed  at  the  fact  that  million. 
of  Soviet  citizens  are  becoming  really  edu- 
cated.  I  mean  educated  in  Dr.  Toynbee's 
sense  of  the  word.  Much  of  this  real  educa- 
tion did  not  come  as  part  of  the  formal 
schooling,  but  was  acquired  In  spite  of  it 
It  came  from  reading,  thinking,  from  discus- 
sions.    Let  me  illustrate. 

I  remember  being  pressed  hard  by  .several 
graduate  students  on  the  subject  of  the  cate- 
gorical imperative.  As  a  defensive  ploy  i 
mentioned  to  them  that  when  I  had  attended 
the  Magnitogorsk  Institute  of  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  my  professor,  of  dialectical 
materialism  skipped  nimbly  from  Heraclltus 
to  Hegel  and  then  on  to  Engels  and  Lenin 
with  no  mention  at  all  of  Kant.  They 
shrugged  and  smiled,  "Things  have  changed 
Now  they  evoke  Kant  to  Illustrate  the 
poverty  of  bourgeois  philosophy.  But  we  arp 
not  stupid." 

Let  me  Ulustrate  further:   My  wife  and  I 
went  to  a  workers"  theater  In  Leningrad  to 
watch  a  performance  of  Macbeth.    The  pro- 
duction-was excellent,  the  audience  respon- 
sive.     Afterward  we  took  six  graduate  stu- 
dents from   the  University  of  Leningrad  to 
the  Astoria  Hotel  where  we  spent  2  hourg 
sipping  reasonably   good  Soviet  champagne 
and  talking.    Though  all  of  our  guests  were 
students  of   technology,  they   were   all  ac- 
tlvely   interested    in   Shakespeare.     1   asked 
them  what  the  play  meant  to  them.    "Well  " 
said  one,  "perhaps  for  us  Macbeth  was  Stalin 
Banquo — Trotsky,    Duncan — Nicholas  •  •  •' 
that  leaves  us  with  Khrushchev  as  Macduff" 
"You   have  to   reach  for   that  one,"  said 
another  dubiously.     This  was  discussed  fw 
several  minutes.     Then  I  asked   this  ques- 
tlon:    "Assuming    the    plausibility    of    this 
analogy,  who  were  Macduff's  English?    Whose 
foreign  troops  may  be  brought  Into  Russia 
to  overthrow  a  tyranny  the  Russians  them- 
selves seem  unable  to  cope  with?     Perhaps 
It  might  have  been  the  Germans?    Or  in  the 
future,   the   Chinese?     Or   the  Amerlcansr 
An  intense  discussion  followed  for  half  an 
hour.    Two  of  our  friends  refused  to  accept 
the  legitimacy  of  the  analogy.     The  others 
argued  about  the  propriety  of  accepting  any 
of  the  three  suggested  candidates  for  the 
invidious  role  of  helping  the  Russian  people 
organize  a  better  government. 

The  discussion  ended  inconclusively  except 
for  one  thing,  it  was  clear  that  these  voung 
people  were  educated.  They  were  discus-sing 
intelligently  the  application  of  the  universal 
human  problems  so  defty  analyzed  and  elo- 
quently described  by  Shakespeare  to  their 
own  experience. 

To  illustrate  further,  let  me  tell  you  two 
students'  stories.  The  first  like  many  Euro- 
pean anecdotes  is  formulated  as  a  question 
and  answer. 

Question.  What  is  the  difference  between 
capitalism  and  communism? 

Answer.  Under  capitalism  man  exploits 
man.  Under  communism,  it  is  lust  the  op- 
posite. "^ 

Another  story,  "apocryphal  but  indicative. 
A  capitalist  ceU  was  functioning  in  Moscow. 
At  its  surreptitious  meetings  older  members 
made  speeches,  younger  members  asked  ques- 
tions. At  one  meeting  an  older  member 
presented  a  vibrant  defense  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  When  he  had  finished  a 
younger  member  arose  and  said,  "This  is  fas- 
cinating but  will  it  work?  Can  one  change 
hxmian  nature?" 

Millions  of  Soviet  citizens  |u-e  becoming 
educated  in  the  broad  and  universal  Toyn- 
bean  sense  of  the  wort. 

In  spite  of  pervaalTe  reetrlctions  on  foreign 
travel.  In  spite  ot  the  prohibition  of  critical 
thinking,  in  spite  of  rigid  Marxist  Indoctri- 
nation, Russians  are  becoming  educated 
citizens  not  only  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  of 
the  world. 


There  Is  eloquent  evidence  of  this  in  re- 
cent Soviet  poetry  and  literature.  Pot  ex- 
ample. Leningrad's  beat  poet  Brodsky— a 
sort  of  Soviet  Allen  Ginsberg— was  recenUy 
released  from  a  labor  camp  where  he  had 
served  a  rap  for  social  parasitism,  only  to  be 
confined  in  a  mental  institution.  He  con- 
tinues to  heap  indignities  and  scorn  on  the 
party  and  on  communism. 

The  Soviet  novelist  Solzhenltssm,  more 
famous  for  his  "One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan 
Denlsovlch,"  recently  published  an  extraor- 
dinarily short  novel  called  "Matrenln  Dvor," 
which  Ignores  the  party  but  pays  glowing 
tribute  to  universal  qualities  and  values  of 
men  and  women  In  a  Soviet  village. 

Twenty-nlne-year-old  poet  Andrei  Vozne- 
sensky  likewise  Ignores  politics  and  party- 
ism  in  favor  of  universal  values.  Listen  to 
the  last  few  lines  of  a  recent  poem: 

"Everything,  anything  ever  played  on  that 

box 
Had  been  an  enormous  lie  I    Reflections 
.  Of  candelabra  and  pillars. 

"I  hear  the  steel  of  that  piano  roaring  inside 

me. 
I  lie  in  the  quarry,  and  I  am  huge  like  a 

piano 
Reflecting  the  shiny  black  dust  of  the  walls: 
Hiunan  shapes.    Hunger.    Flesh  glowing  at 

the  stake. 
As  If  waiting  for  crowning  glories  I  wait 
For  the  breaker's  ax  I 

"No  secret,  my  mission. 
True  to  my  fate, 
I'll  be  a  high  music, 

warmth  and  bread,  for  men." 

Many  foreign  observers  have  noted  this 
change  In  the  climate  of  Soviet  InteUectual 
life.  Yugoslav  scholar  Mlhajlo  Mlhajlov  re- 
turned recently  from  months  of  study  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  report  a  widespread  re- 
vival of  Tolstoyan  humanism  among  Soviet 
students  who  are  rebelling  against  the  perfidy 
and  parochialism  of  Soviet  communism. 

Soviet  experience  seems  to  support  Dr. 
To3mbee's  contention  that  real  education  can 
be  learned,  but  not  taught.  It  goes  further, 
I  believe,  and  demonstrates  that  It  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  when  denial  Is  attempted, 
this  real  education  will  be  seized. 

What  implication  does  this  my  thesis  have 
on  the  problem  of  priorities  for"  the  alloca- 
tion of  resoiu-ces  by  less  developed  countries 
for  higher  education? 

The  implication  to  me  Is  clear  and  I  wish 
to  weigh  heavily  In  support  to  the  thesis 
so  effectively  presented  by  Dr.  Paddock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon:  During  the  period  Im- 
mediately ahead,  less  developed  countries 
must  relentlessly  and  preemptively  channel 
their  higher  educational  efforts  Into  resource 
development.  Into  the  training  of  forestry 
engineers,  metallurgists,  scientists,  business 
managers,  and  above  all — teachers. 

Certainly  we  can  hope  that  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  will  be  able  to  publish  large 
numbers  of  books  to  be  read  outside  of 
school  hours  by  their  people.  We  hope  that 
within  the  limits  of  balance-of-payments 
restrictions  they  can  permit  their  young 
citizens  to  travel  abroad,  and  that  they  may 
facilitate  extracurricular  training  in  such 
broadening  subjects  as  foreign  langxiages. 
But  they  cannot  afford  to  concentrate  major 
efforts  on  the  broad  humanities,  at  least 
diu'lng  the  period  of  rapid  capital  framation 
necessary  to  increase  their  productive  forces 
up  to  the  level  of  their  procreatlvity. 

If  they  do  try  to  leap  ahead  and  give  their 
university  students  broad  unlversallst  edu- 
cation before  they  have  learned  to  operate 
a  viable  economy  and  have  gained  the  self- 
satisfaction  and  self-confidence  that  oomee 
from  learning  to  work  efficiently,  I  believe 
that  ii  may  Jeopcu-dize  political  and  social 
stability  In  these  countries. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
have  had  occasion  to  enjoy  the  serenity 
and  dignity  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  on 
the  beautifiil  Tidal  Basin.  However,  I 
doubt  if  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  aware  of  the  lively  historical  con- 
troversy concerning  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  ap- 
I>ears  on  the  wall  of  the  memorial. 

My  friend,  Brant  Coopersmith,  has  ex- 
plored this  controversy  at  some  length. 
I  think  many  citizens  will  be  Interested 
in  an  article  from  the  Boston  Record 
American  which  gives  further  details. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Record  American  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Varying  Declaration 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington. — ^We  may  "hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,"  but  did  you  know  that 
thpre  is  no  such  thing  as  an  official  version 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

Although  it  is  among  the  most  sublime 
and  frequently  quoted  documents  In  the 
world,  neither  the  Supweme  Court,  the  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  Archivist,  nor  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  Is  able  to  say  which  of  three  differ- 
ing versions  is  the  legally  correct  one. 

Brant  Coopersmith.  an  official  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee,  was  making  a  speech 
on  civil  rights  In  which  he  quoted  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights." 

A  woman  in  the  audience  interrupted  to 
say  that  the  correct  quote  was  "inalienable," 
but  Coopersmith  advised  her  to  reread  the 
Declaration.  The  following  week  she  mailed 
him  a  photograph  of  the  carving  on  the 
Jefferson  Memorial.  It  did  Indeed  read  "in- 
alienable rights." 

Puzzled,  Coopersmith  checked  with  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Stewart  Udall  to  see  why  a  na- 
tional monument  under  Interior's  Jurisdic- 
tion misquotes  the  Declaration.  Udall 
agreed  that  there  Is  an  "Inconsistency,"  but 
said  the  memorial  uses  the  Jefferson  draft 
of  the  Declaration,  rather  than  the  final  one 
passed  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Coopersmith  reread  Jefferson's  draft  and 
noted  that  the  monument  carving  was  faith- 
ful neither  to  that  nor  to  the  Declaration, 
because  It  includes  the  words:  "and  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  e&ch  other  our 
lives,  oiu-  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 
The  Continental  Congress  had  added  those 
noble  words  to  Jefferson's  draft. 

Seeking  enlightenment,  Coopersmith  wrote 
to  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, a  recognized  Jeffersonian  authority  who 
edited  the  Jefferson  Papers  and  was  president 
of  the  American  Historical  Society;  and  to  L. 
Quiney  MumfcHxl,  Lilntirian  of  Congress.  He 
learned  that  besides  Jefferson's  there  are 
three  versions  of  tbe  Declaration :  the  rough 
draft  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Congress,  the 
corrected  draft  which  Congress  adopted,  and 


the  engrossed  parchment  which  the  Pound- 
ing Pathers  signed.  All  are  official  In  char- 
acter, but  there  are  slight  variations  in  text 
and  Innumerable  differences  In  capitaliza- 
tion and  punctuation. 

Dr.  Boyd  wrote  Coopersmith  that  he  had 
once  asked  a  Supreme  Coiirt  Justice  which 
version  the  Coiut  considered  to  be  the  offi- 
cial, legally  correct  version,  and  was  told  that 
no  ruling  had  ever  been  made.  Mumford 
said  Congress  has  never  settled  the  issue, 
either,  but  suggested  that  Wayne  C.  Grover. 
the  Archivist,  be  consulted. 

Coopersmith  queried  Grover.  who  replied 
that  he  does  not  believe  tt  Is  within  his 
province  to  make  the  ruling  on  which  Is 
official. 

All  three  versions  carry  the  word  "unalien- 
able," rather  than  Jefferson's  "inalienable." 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  who  was  respon- 
sible for  that  change.  To  add  to  the  mys- 
tery, the  final  text  voted  by  the  Continental 
Congress  differs  slightly  from  the  engrossed 
p>archment  to  which  the  famous  signatures 
were  appended. 

The  latter  version  Is  the  mcwe  familiar  one, 
and  moat  often  appears  In  school  textbooks, 
but  Is  It  as  official  as  the  one  Congress  sw:tu- 
ally  passed? 

Further  sleuthing  by  Coopersmith  dis- 
closed the  reason  for  the  discrepancies  In  the 
Jefferson  Memorial.  The  commission  re- 
sponsible for  Its  design  selected  quotes  from 
the  Declaration  as  originally  drawn  by  Jeffer- 
son. When  It  was  sent  to  the  White  House 
for  final  approval,  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  added  the  last  sentence  from  the 
Declaration,  although  Jefferson  had  not  au- 
thored It. 

This  poses  two  questions :  Should  Congress 
now  pass  a  resolution  designating  an  official 
version  of  this  great  document,  and  should 
the  lettering  on  the  Jefferson  Memorial  be 
altered  to  conform  either  to  the  Jefferson 
draft,   or  to  the  Declaration? 

There's  already  enough  confusion  in 
Washington,  without  further  confusing  the 
millions  of  tourists  who  visit  the  memorial 
each   year. 


A  New  Look  at  a  Total  Thaf  s  Pore  L.B  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  undeV 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
tic:le  that  appeared  in  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal, Louisville.  Ky..  on  Sunday,  August  I : 

A  New  Look  at  a  Total  That's  Pure  L.B.J. 
(By  Weldon  James) 

When  I  was  In  Washington  not  long  ago  a 
friend  who  happens  to  be  on  the  White 
Hotise  staff  made  It  possible  for  me  to  loaf 
around  the  place  on  several  occasions  to  see 
how  things  go  there  nowadays,  and  I  got 
quite  a  new  perspective  on  that  phenomenon 
called  Lyndon  Balnee  Johnson. 

I  say  new  because,  although  I  had  as  a 
newspaperman  enjoyed  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  L3.J.  In  years  past  as  a  Senator 
and  a  Vice  President,  my  most  recent  Impres- 
sions of  him  were  exactly  those  that  any 
television  viewer  and  newspaper  reader  might 
have:  A  pale  kind  of  superserious  John 
Wayne  In  the  White  House,  fittingly  loaded 
with  dignity  and  high  purpose  an^  noble 
ambition,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
skillful  of  public  servants  after  some  3£  years 
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pluperfect  hell.  Never  a  dull  moment  A 
touch  of  Andrew  Jackson.  William  Jennings 
Bryivn,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Harry 
S.  Truman— but  a  total  that's  pure  L.B.J." 
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Social  and  Economic  Problems  in  Eastern 
I  Kentacky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or   KCNTtTCKT 
IN  TME  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.-VTKS 

Tuesday.  Aiu/ust  10.  1965 
Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  President,  eastern 
Kentucky    has    many    problems— social 
and  economic.   We  also  have  the  problem 
of  violence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  In  Action  In  Kentucky  of  July 
22,  1965.  be  printed  in  the  App<^>ndix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Trial  or  12  Slows  Eastkrn  Kfnti  ckt  Vio- 
lence—But   Shots,    Hombs    Kekp    Union 
Wars  Ai'i^mk  in  Harlan 
The  trial  of  12  men  at  Hyden  fi.r  murder 
in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a  miner  as  he  at- 
tempted  to   cross   a   union   picket   line   hist 
March  has  slowed  violence  somewhat  In  Perrv 
Letcher,   and   Knott   Counties,    writes   S    c" 
Van  Curon  in  his  weekly  column  for  Ken- 
tucky newspapers.     Violence  remains  ramp- 
ant in  Harlan  County. 

The  conviction  or  acquittal  of  the  12  Is  a 
matter  for  the  courts  to  determine  but  tlie 
important  public  interest  has  been  served 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  evidence  of  efforts 
to  enforce  criminal  laws  even  when  unionists 
are  Involved. 
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also  comes  through   Is  L.B  J  s 
in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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Ni^Uon  well. 
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'-~»  him  there.  Is  younger  than 
But  he  vowed,  after  not  being 
at  home  for  a  fortnight,  that 
durability   is   almost   incredibly  su- 
of  men  many  years  his  Junior. 
.  •  he  said,  "are  long,  the  sched- 
Itlneraries  unpre<lictable — but 
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contracts  CAJNTCELED 
The  Frankfort  newspaperman,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  edited  the  Harlan  Dally 
Enterprise,  cites  the  killing  at  Blue  Diamond 
Coal  Co.'s  Leatherwood  mine  as  "Just  one  in 
a  series  of  troublesome  events  since  most 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  mlne.s  canceled  their 
contracts  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America." 

Cool  operators  in  Harl.Tn  County  remain 
under  almost  constant  hara.ssment  by 
unidentified  men  who  shoot  into  houses  at 
night,  toes  dynamite  bombs  or  shoot  at  work- 
men from  the  protection  of  wooded  hUls 
This  despite  the  bringing  to  trial  i:he  12  men 
accused  of  executing  a  coal  miner  because 
he  wanted  to  work  rather  than  strike  for  a 
union  cause. 

individual  b.^rcainlnc 
Members  of  the  Harland  County  Coal  Op- 
erators Association  served  notice  on  the 
UMW  May  3.  1964  canceling  their  work  agree- 
ment. It  became  effecUve  in  July,  60  days 
after  the  notice.  A  recent  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  that  the 
assoclaUon  was  not  required  to  bargain  with 
the  union  for  its  members  since  It  has  no 
lilstory  or  such  bargaining.  NLRB  said  con- 
tracts are  executed  or  rejected  by  Individual 
employers. 

Usually  such  contracts  are  negotiated  at 
naUonai  level  and  they  are  approved  or  re- 
Jetced  by  the  individual  mines.  The  courts 
have  recently  awarded  substanUal  damages  to 
^r^^}  ,°^'^®  operator  on  charges  that  the 
UMW  tried  to  put  Uiem  out  of  business  and 
competition  with  larger  operators.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  sent  the 
case  back  to  district  court  for  a  new  trial 
on  points  of  evidence  and  Instructions. 


ANTTTRUST    LAWS 

The^gh  Court  held  that  a  union  forfeits 
ita  e^empuon  from  the  antitrust  lawe  when 
It  is  clearly  shown  that  it  has  agreed  with 
one  set  of  employers  to  impose  a  cerUin  was* 
scale  on  other  bargaining  units.  One  croT 
of  employers  may  not  conspire  to  elinUnati 
competitors  from  the  Industry  and  the  uninn 
is  liable  With  the  employers  If  It  becomes  a 
party  to  the  conspiracy.  * 

Since  the  contract  cancellaUons    nnich  of 
the    trouble   has   centered   at   Uiree    of   th^ 
larger  independent  mines  In  Harlan  Countv 
Hiu-lan  Fuel  Co..  Kentucky  Jelllco  Cc^.i  Cq 
and  Seagrave  Cool  Co.  ' 

election   issue 

Harlan  Circuit  Judge  Edward  G.  Hill  has 
ls.sued  a  restraining  order  limiting  pickets  to 
hvo  at  each  mine,  but  cars  are  shot  into  as 
men  drive  the  highways  to  work  and  cllort 
Is  made  to  force  cars  off  the  road  in  the 
continuing  war  of  Intimidation.  H.naiv  a 
we<-k  pa.<5ses  In  Hnrlan  County  wlUioui  .<;ome 
violent  incident  of  intimidation  hai)peniiiB 

These  are  reported  to  be  an  Important 
factor  in  the  uix;omlng  November  election  in 
Harlan  County  with  some  candidates  avowed 
supporters  of  the  picketing. 

peace  hopes  dim  i 

Some  of  the  Instances  cited  by  Van  Curon 
were  violences  against  the  home  of  B  W 
Whitfield,  Jr.,  owner  of  Kentucky  Jelllco 
Coal  Co.  at  Brookslde.  The  residence  has 
been  shot  into  once  and  dynamite  bombs 
thrown  Into  the  yard  twice  since  Septem- 
ber 11.  1964.  The  first  dynamite  bomb  went 
off  about  3  a.m.,  January  18  and  the  second 
June  13. 

There  was  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  small  mines  may  seek  damages 
from  the  union  If  the  UMW  tried  to  put 
them  out  of  business,  but  there  is  no  peace 
in  sight  In  eastern  Kentucky  at  the  moment, 
van  Curon  writes. 

A    FEW    violences 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  26  Incidents  at 
Brookslde  or  at  the  homes  of  men  worklnr 
at  the  mine:  * 

November  3.  19«4,  a  bomb  of  19  sticks  of 
dynamite  was  found  atop  a  bulldozer  be- 
hind the  store  near  the  office.  The  fuse 
had  failed. 

December  18  at  1:50  p.m.  shots  were  fired 
Into  cars  belonging  to  two  of  the  mine's 
foremen. 

December  31  powerllne  at  mine  dynamit- 
ed.   Cost  was  $3,000  to  repair. 

February  7,  2:65  a.m.,  employee's  house 
dynamited. 

AprU  6,  at  4  a.m.  an  employee's  car  was 
demolished  by  dynamite  only  23  feet  from 
where  his  child  was  sleeping. 

There  have  been  27  separate  Incidents 
Involving  the  Harlan  Fuel  Co.  mine  or  Its 
employees  since  July  13,  1964.  Two  com- 
pany-owned houses  have  been  burned  In  the 
cool  camp.  Shots  have  been  fired  Into  the 
tipple  on  two  different  occasions  while  men 
were  working.  There  have  been  three  dy- 
namltlngs  Involving  homes  of  employees. 
Four  dynamite  stocks  "were  foimd  In  one  em- 
ployee's car. 

It  Is  becoming  standard  practice  for  tliese 
men  to  search  their  cars  for  dynamite  bombs 
attached  to  the  Ignition  before  they  trv  to 
start  their  cars. 

There  have  been  seven  separate  Incidents 
of  shooting  at  men  or  at  the  mine  at  Sea- 
graves  Ooal  Oo.  at  High  Splint.  One  hun- 
dred shots  were  fired  Into  this  coal  camp 
June  9. 1965. 

TWO    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTT    JOBS     WAITING 

While  the  FederaJ  Government  Is  sppro- 
prlaUng  huge  sums  to  relieve  poverty  In 
eastern  Kentucky  and  private  groups  are 
soliciting  money  and  clothing  for  stricken 
famUles.  Jobs  are  going  begging,  especially 
In  Harlan  Coimty. 
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novd  McDowell,  president.  Harlan  CkJunty 
-,iToDerator8  Association,  said  the  mlnei 
?ai»t  wunty  have  Jobs  for  260  more  raen 
S  IffO*  <**y'  *'"'  ^^  owners  cant  And  em- 


p]oy0M. 
^laantlmc 


the    Washington    admlnlitnt- 


am.  fubservlent  to  labor  tinlon  demands  (or 
rt^ts  of  election  reprisals)  U  pushing  for  a 


tbreats 


nUOoxm  In  poorly  Ugjitad.  poorly  ventUated 
factories  lacking  aatety  d«vloes  and  baaltb 
conditions  taken  for  granted  today.  The 
section  Is  as  outmoded  as  the  12-hour  day 
and  serves  as  a  black  mark  on  Coogreas' 
record  In  an  age  when  citizens  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  treated  respectably  and  given  a 
chance  to  abam  tbeir  trortli. 
Tlie  Republican  Bepresentatlve  from  Iowa 


ilrTof  leKlslatlon  to  Increase  union  powers  TUe  Republican  Bepresentative  irom  lowa 

^S^mbers  and  the  general  public.    Borne  placing  the  ,dlM«tlng  vot«_  made  _a   gp-oes 

V  these  are  discussed  in  other  columns  of  •      »-  ..                ..    -     _                   »     .. 
yjB  Issue  of  Action  in  Kentucky. 


Monroe  County  News  Conunentt  on 
Repeal  of  Section  14(b) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10.  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members  an  excellent  editorial 
dealing  with  section  14 (b>  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  from  the  August  2,  1985, 
taue  of  the  Monroe  County  News  of 
Albia,  Iowa. 

The  public  debate  on  this  Issiie  has 
produced  a  good  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing, and  many  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
In  and  of  Itself,  would  force  wcM-kers  to 
Join  unions. 

However,  as  the  editorial  points  out. 
this  is  not  the  case.  Repeal  of  sectiOD 
14(b)  would  not  automatically  impose 
the  union  shcH?  in  Iowa,  or  in  any  otber 
rlght-to-work  State.  Instead,  it  would 
free  labor  and  management  to  negotiate 
union  shop  contracts  without  interfer- 
ence by  State  law. 

This  is  an  important  point,  too  often 
Ignored  in  discussion  over  the  repeal  of 
Mction  14(b),  and  the  Monroe  Coimty 
News  is  to  be  commended  for  igncHing 
emotionalism  and  for  pointing  out  the 
real  issues  involved. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial: 

Challenge  Outicoded  Law 

The  recent  vote  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvee  repealing  State  laws  that  ban 
union  shop  contracts  in  IS  States,  Including 
Iowa,  certainly  is  a  long-needed  measiue  to 
Insure  more  equitable  labor-management  re- 
lations. 

The  measure,  which  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  Senate,  would  not  automatically  Impose 
the  union  shop  In  Iowa,  but  would  free  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  negotiate  the  unlMX 
■hop  without  Oovemment  Interference. 
The  legislation  which  would  be  repealed  Is 
■ection  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  passed 
in  1947. 

The  six  Democratic  Congressmen  who 
voted  In  favor  of  the  repeal  displayed  com- 
mendable courage  in  backing  the  controver- 
sial proposal  In  face  of  possible  frantic  ex- 
position from  ill-informed  voters  back  home. 
.  The  fact  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 
vote  was  support  for  forced  arbitration  will 
be  skipped  over  by  those  not  really  Inter- 
ested  in  understanding   the  issue. 

Section  14(b)  inserted  in  the  original  bill 
&fter  it  was  Introduced,  is  a  vestige  of  the 
sntUabor  measures  prior  to  the  New  Deal 
which  allowed  ill-paid  workers  to  be  forced 
from  their  picket  line  of  grievances  to  tlieir 


error  In  believing  his  constituents  favor 
Government  control  in  an  area  rightly  be- 
longing to  the  Individual  employee  and  em- 
ployer. As  Bepresentatlve  Johk  Culveb,  of 
Cedar  Baplds,  said.  "The  law  prohibiting 
iini^n  shop  agreements  in  Iowa  was  adopted 
In  1947  by  a  Stete  leglslatiu-e  which  has 
been  declared  by  the  ceurts  as  not  truly 
representative  of  the  majority  of  lowans. 
During  the  past  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, members  of  the  population-based 
hotise  of  representatives  who  were  elected 
by  66  percent  of  the  people  voted  to  repeal 
this  Uw." 

The  fact  that  the  section  was  not  in- 
tended by  those  propoeing  the  original  act 
was  em.phasized  by  Beet  Bandstka  of  this 
district. 

"Repeal  of  section  14(b)"  he  said,  "re- 
stores the  Intent  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
as  proposed  by  Senator  Taf  t,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  going  to  an  extreme  to  say  he  was 
not  concerned  with  Individual  freedom." 

BANDSTRA  said  that  during  Senate  debate, 
Senator  Taft  helped  defeat  an  amendment 
banning  the  union  shop,  saying,  "it  would 
be  a  wr»  <«»■«>**  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  abso- 
lutely   outlawing"    a   union   shop    contract. 

If  Iowa  Is  to  remain  the  last  stronghold 
for  big  business  in  their  losing  struggle  to 
pin  labor  to  a  low-wage  floor,  then  It  cer- 
tainly Is  not  the  fault  of  our  Democratic 
Representatives  In  Congress.  lowans  appear 
satisfied  to  permit  the  State  to  rank  among 
those  providing  the  least  protection  for  their 
wage  eamm. 

Perhaps  this  legislation.  If  it  passed  by 
the  Senate,  will  correct  some  of  these  Uls 
so  obvious  in  labor-management  relations 
in  this  State. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   NKW   JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  we  continue 
to  hear  rumors  that  the  fight  to  preserve 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
decisions  is  not  over  yet.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  public  opinion  is 
clearly  backing  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  Inserted  several  editorials  into  the 
Record  last  week  as  evld^ice  of  this.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
tai  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  edi- 
torial frwn  the  Sunday  Times-Advertiser 
of  Trenton,  N.J.,  which  further  demMi- 
strates  public  snppoTt  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  reapportionment  decisions. 

There  being  no  olijection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reaffokttonscent  Acain 

The  exponents  of  last  year's  one-man,  one- 
vote  dedsloQ  by  the  I7.S.  Stipreme  Court 
liavent  given  up  yet.  And  thoee  who  believe 
the  decision  offered  a  valuable  opportunity 
to  rejuvenate  the  State  legislatures  should 
be  on  their  guard. 


Senator  DmcsBir  is  leading  a  qulst 
p«ign  to  fi*"J»*«1  tb«  VS.  OcDstttotlon  to  per- 
mit a  Stat*  to  apportion  one  bouse  of  Its 
legislature  on  some  basis  other  than  popu- 
lation, provided  the  people  approve  the  plan 
at  a  ref  erendtim. 

TbB  drive,  with  its  appeal  to  tiie  principle 
of  popular  soivMslgnty,  has  picked  up  staam. 
Opponents  no>w  concede  there  Is  a  fair  rtianne 
Ooogreas  will  pass  the  amandmant  by  the 
necessary  two-ttilrds  vote  this  year  and  sub- 
mit It  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

The  Founding  Fathers  wisely  left  to  the 
States  wide  powers  and  flexibility  In  organis- 
ing their  governments.  But  tbe  amendment 
as  now  written  would  be  a  turning  back  to- 
ward the  dominAtion  ot  State  legUatores 
by  rural  "untouchables" — ^the  situation  that 
finally  drove  the  courts  to  Intervans. 

If  the  amendment  Is  to  be  considered  at 
all,  it  snould  contain  at  least  these  safe- 
guards: 

A  requirement  that  the  people  of  a  State 
IM  given  the  chance  to  review  a  legislature's 
apportionment  periodically  by  referendum. 
Otherwise,  onoe  a  plan  had  been  ^;>proved,  it 
could  be  froaen  into  place  forever  beyond 
reach  of  the  people,  tbe  way  New  Jersey's 
system  at  one  senator  per  county  had  ap- 
peared to  be  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision. 

Some  limitation  on  the  population  spread 
that  may  exist  in  an  apportionment  plan 
(even  one  that  is  approved  by  referendum). 
Until  New  Jersey  abandoned  its  "21  Club" 
for  a  reapportitmed  29-m«nber  senate,  the 
Essex  County  senator  represented  19  times 
as  many  people  as  the  Cape  May  senator. 
There's  little  doubt  tlie  voters  would  have 
rejec<|pl  sxich  a  system  if  they  had  been 
given  the  chance;  but  referendum  or  not, 
that  Is  too  much  dilution  of  the  Essex  resi- 
dent's vote. 

A  guarantee  that  an  i^^yjrtinnment  plan, 
when  it  goes  to  referendum,  be  submitted 
on  its  own  merits  and  not  as  a  rider  to  any- 
thing else.  Otherwise  It  could  be  argued 
that  New  Jersey  voters  had  approved  the 
"21  Club"  when  they  ratified  the  1947  con- 
stitution, even  though  the  convention  that 
wrote  that  constitutlcm  had  been  fort>ldden 
by  law  to  tamper  with  legislative  appor- 
tionment. 

A  guarantee  of  the  right  of  Judicial  review 
of  apportionment  plans.  The  present  word- 
ing Is  unclear  on  tills  point. 

Modifiers  such  as  these  should  be  anybody's 
mtnimnm  price  for  acceptance  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment. 


Item  Veto  WouU  Save  Taxpayers  Iffil- 
liou  of  DoUvs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  TLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  my  proposal.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35  to  amend  tbe  Constitution  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  veto  in- 
dividual items  in  appropriation  bills.  I 
strongly  believe  that  this  resolution 
merits  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
in  that  its  adt^tion  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  unnecessary  expend- 
itures and  toward  saving  the  taxi>ayer 
many  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

My  resolution  would  give  the  President 
the  power  to  approve  and  disapprove 


m 
If 
,m 

it 
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any  appropriation  or  provision  in  an 
appr  )priatlon  bill.  If  the  President 
shou  d  disapprove  any  appropriation  or 
prov  sion  he  would  then  return  a  copy 
tlie  disapproved  item  to  the  House 


of  _. 

in  wAich  the  bill  originated  with  a  state- 
menl  of  his  objections  to  It.  The  item 
woul  I  then  be  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner a  s  any  other  bill  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. As  this  measure  is  proposed  in  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  it 
woul(  1,  of  course,  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion  jy  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

I  I  m  convinced  that  in  this  age  of 
enon  lous  Federal  expenditures  and  defi- 
cits t  le  Nation  needs  to  exercise  extreme 
care  n  how  it  spends  its  money.  Often, 
howe  rer,  when  the  President  reviews  the 
appn  prlatlon  bills  passed  by  Congress, 
he  fli  ds  that  in  order  to  approve  moneys 
vital  » the  Nation's  economy  and  secur 
ity  h(  must  also  accept  some  unnecessary 
expei  dltures  and  riders.  For  the  Presi- 
dent Is  placed  in  the  unpleasant  situa- 
tion <  f  having  to  take  all  or  nothing,  the 
bad  f  s  well  as  the  good.  In  1892  Pres- 
ident Harrison  expressed  these  senti- 
ment ;  when  confronted  with  a  rider  he 
objec  «d  to  in  an  Indian  appropriation 
bill: 

tills 


If 
as  a 

prove< 
general 
It 

quenc^ 
It  my 


section  had  been  submitted  to  me 

e  operate  measure,  I  would  have  disap- 

it:  but  •   •   •  as  disapproval  of  the 

Indian  Appropriation  Act,  oS  whlcb 

a  part,  would  have  resulted  in  conse- 

so  far-reaching  and  disastrous,  I  felt 

duty  to  approrve  the  bill. 
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Pre  iident  Grover  Cleveland  held  that 
appropriation  bills  were  often  "defaced 
and  provisions  to  meet  private 
In  the  course  of  our  history  other 
Grant,  Arthur,  Hayes,  Wil- 
iPranklin    Roosevelt,    Eisenhower, 
I  Kennedy,  have  all  voiced  their  sup- 
'  a  bill  like  mine  here  today, 
resolution,   moreover,    does   not 
oward  aggrandizement  of  Execu- 
uthority   In   any   maimer   which 
upset  our  time-honored  system  of 
and  balances.    Tlie  late  Senator 
another  champion  of  the 
1  eto,  observed  that  "the  item  veto 
not  give  the  President  one  single 
additi  mal  afllrmative  power.    He  cannot 
!  mything  as  a  result.    He  can  only 
s  imething  long  enough  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  coimtry  on  it."    Nor  is 
untried  prerogative,  for  42  States 
aws  which  enable  their  Governors 
IndlvidTial  items  in  appropriation 
In  a  poll  of  these  Governors  I  con- 
back  in  1953,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  expressed  the  desirabil- 
this  provision  and  reported  sub- 
stantikl  savings  to  State  governments. 
Sur  sly  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  today 
\rill  not  admit  how  vital  it  is  for 


I^ation'to  reduce  extravagance  in 

expenditures.    I  have  introduced 

legislation  in  this  field  as  far 

I  s  the  83d  Congress  and  I  will  con- 

x>  press  for  it  in  an  effort  to  give 

President  some  degree  of  selectivity 

_  on  Impropriation  matters.   My 

un  confident,  will  do  much  to  save 

ta  cpayer's  money,  and  I  urge  you  to 

t  lis  matter  your  serious  considera- 


ActioB  Needed  on  Proposed  Arts  and 
I       Humanities  Foundation 


August  10,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  pleasm-e  for  me  to  join  with  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  sponsor 
a  bill  providing  for  a  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
This  bill,  which  is  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  is  an  integral  part  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Great  Society  program. 
The  President  emphasized  its  impor- 
tance when  he  said  last  March  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  "will  help 
secure  for  this  Congress  a  sure  and  hon- 
ored place  in  the  advance  of  our  civi- 
lization." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  sciences. 
However,  in  our  race  to  achieve  scientific 
advancement,  we  have  lagged  behind  in 
the  cultural  area — in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts.  The  proposed  foundation,  by 
giving  recognition  to  the  values  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  would  serve 
to  correct  the  imbalance  which  now 
exists  between  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 

The  objectives  of  the  foundation  are 
noble  ones:  to  develop  and  promote  a 
national  policy  of  support  for  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts,  to  insure  that 
artistic  excellence  can  be  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  by  many,  many  more  of  our 
citizens,  to  strengthen  the  favorable 
projection  and  imderstandlng  of  our 
Nation's  cultural  life  in  other  coimtries, 
and  to  foster  a  deeper  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

A  comprehensive  and  well -coordinated 
program  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities 
is  needed  now.  The  foundation  would 
implement  such  a  program  and  would 
insure  ovu-  cultural  growth  and  advance- 
ment. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues support  H.R.  9460,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  when  it  comes  to 
the  House  for  a  vote. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  with 
reference  to  this  legislation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 8.  1965.  The  article  follows: 
Rules  CoMnirrTEE  and  CrrLrpRE 

A  bill  that  would  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
is  now  before  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
The  administration  bill,  passed  by  a  voice 
vote  In  the  Senate  and  endorsed  by  a  large 
number  of  Representatives,  should  bo 
brought  to  the  House  floor  In  the  near  future. 

The  Foxindatlon  would  consist  of  an  en- 
dowment for  the  arts  and  an  endowment  for 
the  humanities,  each  administered  by  a  24- 
member  council.  The  councils  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  that  could  total  $10 
million  a  year  with  the  objective  of  encour- 
aging and  supporting  the  Nation's  cultviral 
commitment.     Advocates  of  the  legislation. 


pointing  to  Federal  support  of  the  sclenM. 
claim  that  although  the  sum  of  money  to 
volved  Is  not  large  when  spread  throuiAnw 
the  50  States,  formal  Federal  recognltionflf 
the  Importance  of  the  arts  and  the  huin»^ 
Itiea  wUl  help  right  the  balance  wltotti 
aciences  and  the  grants  will  provide  an  to 
centlve  for  Increased  private.  State,  and  loni 
spending  on  culture. 

As  an  Important  part  of  President  John- 
son's Great  Society  program,  as  a  major  la- 
novation  and  as  a  Federal  Involvement  in  an 
area  which  the  UJ3.  Government  has  tradl- 
tionally  avoided,  the  proposed  Fovmdation 
deserves  to  be  fully  considered  before  the 
rush  toward  adjotimment  begins. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XLII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  major  beauty  spots 
of  the  Nation  Is  the  Belllngrath  Gardens 
and  Home  near  Mobile,  Ala.  Each  year 
tourists  see  the  gardens  and  home  and 
testify  to  the  remarkable  beauty  and 
serenity  to  be  found  in  this  charm  spot 
of  the  Old  South. 

Following  is  a  description  of  Belllng- 
rath Gardens  and  Home. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Mobile  near  the 
Mobile  Bay  and  on  the  Isle-Aux-Oles— 
Eel-O-Wah— River  is  a  land  of  dreams 
called  Belllngrath  Gardens,  created  by 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Belllng- 
rath. 

Here,  in  1917.  a  rustic  fishing  lodge  was 
established  that  for  10  years  was  the  joy 
of  the  owners,  a  haven  in  the  woods. 

The  feeling  then  came  to  them  tiiat 
the  setting,  the  woodlands,  the  flowered 
scenes,  should  be  cultivated  and  devel- 
oped and  shared  with  others. 

An  American  architect,  an  English 
landscape  engineer  and  others  well 
qualified,  were  employed  to  assist  than 
in  carrying  out  their  ideas.  Their  vision 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  More  and 
more  they  felt  the  keen  urge  of  heavenly 
victory  within  their  souls.  A  troplcid 
wildlife  had  taken  on  the  pattern  of  a 
glory  land.  And  in  the  spring  of  1932 
the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  public  as 
65  acres  of  floral  attractions. 

At  Belllngrath  beauty  knows  no  season, 
no  one  month  of  the  year  seems  to  be 
more  enchanting  and  richer  than  the 
other.  In  the  late  spring  countless  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  shrubs  such  as  petunia, 
lantana.  Easter  lilies,  hydrangeas, 
oleanders,  hlbisciis,  water  lilies,  and 
amaryllis  all  lend  their  brilliance  to  the 
perennial  parade  of  beauty. 

Roses,  every  one  in  the  majestic  roee 
glow  of  its  own  perfection,  reach  out  to 
touch  the  personalities  of  those  who  pass 
near  them. 

In  the  flowered  embroidery  of  sum- 
mertime are  the  l)eautiful  fancy  leaved 
caladiimi,  the  perftmied  gaj^enia,  the 
soft  and  lacelike  white  and  red  crepe 
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-jvrtle  the  queenly  white  and  purple 
Suiea  the  golden  alamanda,  the  flam- 
toKwavia  and  the  colorful  foliage  plants 
rf  the  croton,  dracaena,  acalypha,  and 

^'^timing  in  September  and  until  the 
pnd  of  March  the  camellia  Japonica  burst 
•1th  lasting  pride  into  individual  glory. 
To  single  out  illustrious  specimens  of 
this  beautiful  flower  Is  almost  like  try- 
ing to  separate  the  brilliant  sparkles  of 
a  duster  of  diamonds. 

In  Belllngrath  Gardens  more  than 
4  000  specimen  camellia  japonica,  em- 
l^^clng  approximately  1.000  varieties, 
are  thriving.  Some  of  the  large  plants 
jre  more  than  100  years  old  and  they 
range  in  size  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height 
»nd  from  12  to  18  feet  in  diameter. 

The  colors  range  from  the  purest  white 
to  a  delicate  pale  pink  and  from  a  rose 
pink  to  a  deep  and  sheen  crimson.  Him- 
dreds  of  «>ecimen  camellia  sasanqua 
lend  the  majestic  beauty  of  their  tower- 
ing heads  to  the  landscape,  and  the 
gweet  olive  fills  the  air  with  a  perfume 
that  lingers  with  memories. 

And  long  before  the  camellia  Japonica 
display  is  over,  the  azaleas  burst  into 
passionate  beauty  and  frediness. 

For  many  weeks,  beginning  in  Febru- 
ary and  lasting  into  April,  the  azaleas 
Iffesent  a  lavish  and  extraordinary  pag- 
eant of  color,  accentuated  by  the  moun- 
tain laurel,  the  dogwood,  and  the  double 
flowering  epirea. 

There  are  more  than  250,000  azaleas  of 
approximately  150  varieties,  ranging 
from  the  dwarf  kunune  and  the  Belgian 
hybrid  to  the  giant  indicas.  Same  of 
these  massive  plants,  which  are  more 
than  125  years  old.  range  from  12  to  18 
feet  in  height  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  effusion  contained  In  the  mystical 
beauty  of  such  vivacious  flowers,  is  lit- 
tle short  of  breathtaking. 

At  this  time  hundreds  of  potted  cin- 
eraria presttit  a  spectacular  display  of 
oolor,  whites,  pinks,  reds,  purples,  and 
erery  conceivable  shade  of  blue. 

On  and  about  the  rustic  bridge  across 
the  lake  many  varieties  of  flowers  cling, 
and  to  stand  upon  it  for  awhile,  and  me- 
ditate upon  the  clusters  of  beauty,  in  con- 
trast with  the  dual  reflection  in  the  mir- 
rored water,  is  a  memorable  experience. 

It  Is  good  to  stroll  aimlessly  and  to 
follow  the  vagrant  but  alluring  flagstone 
walks.  Appearing  to  lead  In  no  particu- 
lar direction,  they  meander  and  turn, 
nrging  the  visitor  to  follow  through, 
seemingly  knowing  all  the  while  the  glad 
tidings  each  new  setting  presents  In 
bowers  of  sweet  scented  flowers.  Each 
step  is  an  enthralling  one  amid  fragrant 
mosses  and  spicy  odors  that  drift  in  lan- 
guid swaying  breezes.  These  walks  too, 
are  the  longtime  result  of  landsc{4>ing 
and  planning,  smoothly  In  harmony  with 
the  setting  of  the  gardens  themselves 
and  on  their  verdant  edges  a  childlike 
Innocence  Is  reflected,  in  the  profusion 
of  dainty  and  tiny  flowers  whl(^  aboimd 
In  color  and  schMne. 

To  one  who  has  been  Icxig  in  the  city 
or  away  tTom  the  spell  of  such  holy 
beauty  nothing  Is  more  keenly  stimulat- 
ing than  a  visit  to  these  gardens. 

Once  in  the  spacious  gardens  your  so- 


journ becomes  a  mystic  experience  on  a 
magic  carpet  of  flowefs,  your  rendezvoua 
win  be  with  the  flandng  l>eaul7  on  efvery 
hand  lavishly  and  Joyously  dl^layed  by 
nature. 

One  of  the  happiest  thoughts  of  all 
after  a  visit  to  the  charm  spot  of  the 
Deep  South  Is  the  knowledge  that  it  will 
continue  on  and  on  long  after  those  now 
living  are  gone,  for  Mr.  Belllngrath  con- 
veyed It  in  perpetuity  to  the  Belllngrath - 
Morse  Foiindatlon. 

All  surplus  revenues  above  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  will  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligious and  secular  education  of  boys  and 
girls  In  church-related  colleges.  During 
the  past  decade  the  owners  have  seen 
thousands  enjoy  the  rare  and  lovely  spec- 
tacle they  have  developed.  Their  esLm- 
est  wish  Is.  that  future  generaticms  may 
also  have  that  pleasure. 

The  story  of  Bdllngrath  Gardens  is 
now  perpetuated  on  a  large  red  granite 
monolith  which  was  presented  to  the 
BdUngrath-Morse  Foundation  by  Mr. 
Belllngrath.  It  is  located  In  the  center 
of  the  gardens  and  gives  full  Information 
concerning  their  development  to  the 
thousands  of  eager  visitors  who  wish  to 
know  the  full  story  of  this  lovely  won- 
derland. Appropriately  decorated  with 
three  large  bronze  tablets,  the  monolith 
is  c<msldered  by  the  designers  as  the  only 
piece  of  Its  kind  In  the  country.  Cast 
bronze  replicas  of  azalea  and  camellia 
blooms  soften  the  borders  of  the  tablets 
which  artistically  present  a  suitable  and 
aiduring  record  of  dreams  fully  realized. 

Here  then  Indeed.  Is  a  Uvlng  manorial 
to  Mr.  BelUngnith  and  his  beloved  wife, 
Bessie  Morse  Brilingrath,  who  shaO  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  wandering 
through  a  love^  garden  Uke  this,  which 
she  fashioned  with  her  own  hands — 
where  flow^^  never  fade  and  no  cold 
wind  or  sorrow  will  ever  blight  her  hopes 
and  plans.  For  on  her  face  was  the  peace 
of  one,  whose  whole  life  through  walked 
with  God. 


Medicare  Bfll  Finally  Signed 


bin,  of  cotcrse,  got  nowhere  but  when  Mr. 
Truman  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  he  re- 
vived the  proposal.  The  second  Mil  died, 
and  so  did  a  rival  proposal  by  the  late  Sena- 
tes- Taft  which  had  some  features  of  the 
present  Kerr-Mms  Act. 

During  the  Elsenhower  yean,  medical  In- 
surance proposals  were  In  Umbo  although 
their  friends  oontlnned  to  sponsor  them. 
The  Republican  candidate  had  castigated 
them  as  socialized  medicine,  but  his  admin- 
istration did  sponsor  a  very  complicated  i^an 
for  helping  Insurance  oompcmies  Insure  the 
medical  risks  of  older  persons.  This,  too, 
expired  with  the  Congress  which  debated  It. 

AFTXa   ICAMT    DISAPPOIKTIIZNTS 

All  those  who,  like  Mr.  Truman,  fixed  their 
hopes  on  a  \inlversal  insurance  scheme,  suf- 
fered repeated  dlsi^polntment  as  time  went 
by.  In  the  last  months  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  these  bapea  were  ahnost  com- 
pletely extinguished  by  passage  of  a  hur- 
riedly contrived  bimdle  of  amendments  which 
became  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act. 

The  bill  Mr.  Johnson  has  now  successfully 
steered  to  passage  Is  similar  In  most  reei>ects 
to  the  one  President  Kennedy  had  Intro- 
duced It  Is  not  all  that  Mr.  Ituman  and 
his  friends  could  have  wanted,  but  tt  Is  much 
more  than  these  veterans  have  expected  In 
recent  years.  Mr.  Truman,  as  a  pracUoal 
pc^ldan  as  well  as  a  liberal  statesman,  mn»t 
be  weU  pleased  with  what  has  finally  come 
to  pass,  and  gratified  with  the  compliment 
that  recognizes  his  long  battle  for  the  cause. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or  KXMTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Courier- 
Journal.  LoulsvlUe,  Ky.,  on  Sunday, 
August  1 : 

A  Long  Battlk  Ends  in  Victokt  fob  Haist 
Tkomax 

President  Johnson  had  a  generous  Impulse 
In  deciding  to  sigfn  the  social  security  medi- 
cal assistance  bill  In  the  presence  of  farmer 
President  Truman.  It  Is  90  years  since  this 
legislation  was  first  prt^iosed.  but  President 
Roosevelt  never  thon^t  It  had  a  chance  of 
passage,  or  that  the  Nation's  medical  facili- 
ties were  adequate  to  bear  each  a  load. 

But  In  the  early  forties,  the  then  Smator 
Truman  endorsed  the  controversial  Wagner- 
Murray-Dlngell  bill,  which  proposed  a  na- 
tional health  inanranoe  plan  covering  all 
ages,  to  be  financed  by  a  payroll  tax.    The 


New  Attack  on  States'  Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House  of  Rein-esentatlvee  voted  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  I 
feel  that  some  reflections  oi  that  action 
are  in  order,  "nie  following  editorials 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  should  arouse 
saaie  delayed  interest  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  may  have  been  apathetic  until 
iu)w: 

(Prom  the"  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Aug.  5. 

19«6] 

New  Attack  on  States'  Powibs 

The  U.5.  Senate  should  refuse  to  foUow 
the  lead  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves  in 
voting  to  take  away  from  States  the  power 
to  have  right-to- work  laws. 

Ohioans  made  clear  in  1958,  by  a  a-to-1 
statewide  vote,  that  they  did  not  want  such 
a  law  in  this  State.  The  Plain  Dealer  believes 
that  this  Judgment  by  the  voters  of  Ohio 
should  stand. 

But  In  19  other  States  the  p>eople  or  their 
elected  representatives  decided  in  favor  of 
statutes  or  constitutional  provisions  outlaw- 
ing the  union  shop. 

For  Congress  to  deny  these  States  the 
power  to  have  such  laws  is  an  unjustifiable 
intrusion  by  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
serious  abridgement  ot  States'  rl^ts. 

The  growth  of  centralized  gov«nmient  In 
Washington  Is  a  fact  of  life.  In  most  in- 
stances this  growth  has  been  a  necessity  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  complexities  of  Ufe 
in  this  automated  age  and  the  Interdepend- 
ence ot  people.  But  wherever  possible — and 
this  area  ol  rl|^t-to-work  laws  Is  certainly 
one  place — the  States  should  retain  as  much 
Independent  authority  as  possible. 
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manner  In  which  HJt.  77  to  repeal 
eecUdn  14(b)  of  the  Ta^t-Hartley  Act  of  1947 
-aUroaded  through  to  passage  by  the 
margin  of  221  to  303  on  the  House 
Uso  argues  against  It. 

AOAIC      CUklTOH      P0WKLI4, 

of  the  Education  and  Labor  Ckun- 

Invoked  a  rule  that  prohibited  floor 

eratlon  of  any  amendment  except  one 

vould  have  changed  the  effective  date 

repealer. 

Johnson,  whose  own  home  State 
has  a  rlgbt-to-work  law,  wants  the 
Congress  has  had  difficulty  In  say- 
to  anything  the  President  has  sought, 
t  his  time  the  Senate  should  do  so. 
Is  not  a  question  of  whether  rlght-to- 
lawB  are  good  or  bad.     It  Is  a  question 
far  the  Federal  Govenunent  should 
reducing  the  powers  of  the  State.    In 
of  section  14(b),  the  Senate  stands 
last  possible  protector  of  these  powers. 
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(Proi^  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  July  31, 

1965] 

S4^u«G  Out  th«  Nonunion  Workes 

House  vote  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 

"Vaft-Hartley  Act  pays  the  first  Install- 

of  President  Johnson's  campaign  debt 

princes  of  organized  labor.     The  man- 

whlch  the  repeal  bill  was  railroaded 

the    House,    with    debate    severely 

and   amendments   barred,   certainly 

credit  to  Its  managers;  nor  does  the 

administration-engineered  logrolling 

votes  for  repeal  were  swapped  for 

pftnnlse  of  votes  for  the  new  farm  bill. 

the  House  has  acted;  it's  now  up  to 
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zens  for  Educational  Freedom  at  their 
sixth  annual  national  convention  In  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  The  Citizens  for  Educa- 
tion Freedom  Is  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  rights  of  parents 
In  the  education  of  their  children  and  the 
development  of  equality  and  diversity  In 
education. 

This  organization  was  founded  in  1959 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  a  group  of  parents 
who  are  Interested  and  concerned  with 
the  rising  force  of  Federal  Government 
Into  the  area  of  parental  rights  in  educa- 
tion. I  submitted  for  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  remarks  that  I  made  on  that  oc- 
casion: 
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senate. 


thin.— the: 


trie 


actiial  importance  of  14(b)    may  be 
symbolic  than  real,  but  the  principle 
is  large:  whether  a  worker  should 
id  into  Joining  a  union,  whatever 
ol  Jectlons,  on  pain  of  losing  his  llveli- 
This  Is  what  the  unions  demand. 
defend  this  demand  on  the  grounds 
8  ipposed  "right  of  contract"" — the  right 
smployer  and  a  union  to  agree  on  con- 
ierms  requiring  membership.    And  if 
^e  were  solely  between  employer  and 
this  would  be  a  valid  right.    But  it 
the  whole  point  of  such  a  contract  is 
parties  bargain  away  the  rights  of 
iie  nonunion  wc»-ker. 
free  ride  argument,  too,  is  specious. 
D  that  a  union  bargains  fc»-  all  em- 
In  a  given  company,  not  only  for  its 
D  embers — but  it  was  the  unions  them- 
that  insisted  on  being  certified  as  the 
B  bargaining  agents  even  if  only  51 
of  the  workers  elected  to  Join.     To 
this  into  an  insistence  that  all  should 
to  Join  is  to  argue  that  one  prlvi- 
Is  another, 
today  are  much  more  than  bar- 
agents;  they  are,  among  other  things, 
1    political    Mganlzatlons.    and    the 
notion  of  coerced  membership  In  a 
CTganlzatlon  Is  repugnant  to  the 
ideal  of  personal  liberty.    To  strip 
en  the  limited  protection  14(b)  gives 
mtlng  worker  would  put  the  force  of 
law  behind  an  unconscionable  prl- 
grab. 
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The  Pfopcr  PUce  of  Feiierd  Auiatance  to 
Eihicatioa 


Extension  op  remarks 

OF 

HpH.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missonxi 
IN  "TtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  fcURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30 
I  had  hs  honor  of  addressing  the  Cltl- 


Remarks  op  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  at  thk 
National  Convention.  Minnesota  Feder- 
ation, Citizens  for  EDtTATioNAL  Freedom, 
JutT  30,  1965 

During  the  1960  presidential  election  cam- 
paign Senator  John  Kennedy  on  several 
occasions  said  "'In  the  next  decade  we  must 
double  the  amount  we  are  spending  on  edu- 
cation." The  reaction  of  most  Americans 
was  to  accept  this  as  a  challenging  statement 
and  say  "Amen."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  statement  was  not  a  challenge.  It 
was  an  example  of  clever  rhetoric.  My  reply 
In  1960  was,  "Why  Is  Senator  Kennedy  ask- 
ing us  to  slow  down?  We  almost  tripled  the 
amount  we  spent  on  education  from  1950  to 
1960." 

In  1960  government.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  spent  $6,507.9  billion  ($5,745.7  billion, 
elementary  and  secondary,  $762.2  higher  edu- 
cation) (Federal,  $106.9,  State  and  local. 
$6,401.0).  In  1960  government.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  spent  $17,788.3  billion  ($15,- 
587.9  elementary  and  secondary,  $2,200.4 
higher  education)  (Federal,  $622.3,  State  and 
local,  $17,166.0).  (In  1940  the  correspond- 
ing amounts  were:  Total  $2,316.2  bUllon,  of 
which  the  Federal  accounted  for  $0,047  and 
State  and  local  $2,269.2  (pp.  434-346.  "The 
Economic  Almanac,"  1962).  To  obtain  the 
full  amount  we  spend  in  our  society  on 
education  we  would  have  to  add  to  these 
figures  the  expenditure  for  private  schools 
which  seems  to  average  with  some  constancy 
about  another  20  to  26  percent  of  what  is 
spent  by  the  governmental  sectors. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  rate 
of  Increase  of  expenditures  for  education  in 
our  society  has  slowed  down  since  1960. 
Total  new  educational  construction,  public 
and  private,  put  in  place  Increased  from 
$1,427  billion  In  1950  to  $3,384  billion  in 
1960.  whUe  it  has  only  Increased  an  addi- 
tional $0Jf  billion  to  about  $3.9  billion.  In 
1964.  In  other  words,  the  ten  year  growth 
rate  from  1960  to  1960  Is  137  percent  whUe 
the  comparable  10-year  growth  rate  for 
the  4  years  from  1960  to  1964  Is  about  37 
percent  or  less  than  one-third  the  rate  we 
had  been  experiencing  before  the  New  Fron- 
tier took  over. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  Increase 
in  total  exi>endlture  for  education  is  In  the 
private  sector  and  In  the  State  and  local 
governmental  sectors.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts,  although  great  In  percentage 
Increase  In  the  past  two  decades  amount  to 
very  little,  less  than  4  percent,  in  respect  to 
the  total  governmental  effort  in  our  society 
in  education  expenditures  and  less  than  3 
percent  of  o\ir  total  effort,  government  as  well 
as  private. 

I  think  it  is  also  Important  to  point  out 
that  in  addition  to  what  we  term  educational 
expenditures  the  parents  of  school-age  chil- 
dren bear  many  additional  expc^aes  which, 
if  proper  accounting  methods  were  developed, 
would  be  added  to  the  amounts  we  compute 
as  the  expenditure  made  in  our  society  for 
education. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  entrance 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  area  of 
direct  expenditures  for  education  has  been 
advantageous  in  Increasing  the  total  amount 


that  our  society  spends  upon  educatlo« 
Prom  my  studies  in  the  field  of  intei^ 
tlonal  economics,  I  have  advanced  a  coroSn 
to  Greaham's  law,  I.e..  bad  money  drlveg  o« 
good  money.  This  corollary  states  that  wm 
emment  money  drives  out  private  monev  i 
am  now  finding  out  that  the  Curtis  coroukrJ 
extends  beyond  the  area  of  international  ec2 
nomlcs  to  domestic  economics  as  well  i 
wonder  whether  it  does  not  operate  In  the 
field  of  education  as  well  and  whether  then 
is  not  a  further  refinement  to  the  Curtli 
corollary  which  states  that  Federal  moner 
money  drives  out  State  and  local  goveni. 
mental  money,  as  well  as  private  money 

I  fully  appreciate  the  pump-priming  theory 
upon  which  Government  money  was  spent 
to  produce  an  economic  upturn  In  the  de 
presslon  of  the  1930"s.  And  to  the  extent  that 
our  Federal  governmental  grants  In  aid  pro- 
grams  in  their  inception  were  on  a  matching 
fund  basis  there  seemed  to  be  some  wund 
basis  for  accepting  the  pvunp  priming  theory 
and  arguing  that  it  would  prevent  the  Curtli 
corollary  from  operating,  and  total  spending 
would  be  Increased.  However,  with  the  Fed- 
eral  matching  formulas  Increasingly  becom- 
ing more  regressive  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  taking  over  the  large  proportion! 
and  the  State  and  local  governments  taking 
over  the  small  proportions,  I  suspect  that 
the  Curtis  ooroUary  may  be  in  full  swing 
Certainly,  matching  formulas  like  90  percent 
Federal  and  10  percent  local,  as  we  see  In  the 
Federal  highway  programs,  produce  little 
pump  priming  effect.  The  primer  Is  blReer 
than  the  well.  " 

-  However,  in  spite  of  the  Increasing  partthe 
Federal  Government  is  playing  In  the  field 
of  education,  fortunately  it  still  Is  mostly 
talk.  The  bulk  of  expenditvures,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  has  remained  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  primarily  at  the  local  levels. 

One  cry  for  Increased  Federal  Government 
partlclpaUon  Is  that  the  State  and  local  gor- 
ernments  are  so  hard  pressed  financially  that 
they  cannot  assume  the  Increased  oosto  ot 
education  and  the  increased  expenditures  our 
society  must  continue  to  make  In  this  area. 
WeU,  this  Is  a  peculiar  theory  In  that  thaw 
Is  only  one  source  of  taxation,  I  can  assure 
you  as  one  who  write  tax  legislation,  and 
that  Is  the  individual  hitman  being.  Gov- 
ernments, whether  State,  local,  or  Federal, 
are  only  tax  collectors  (and  I  could  add, 
churches  are  the  same)  and  then  can  collect 
taxes  only  from  one  source,  people.  The 
corporate  income  tax,  as  in  any  business  tax. 
Is  a  tax  upon  people — not  upon  some  uniden- 
tifiable ficticious  person — it  is  primarily  a 
sales  tax  because  every  business,  if  It  Is  to 
stay  in  business,  has  to  pass  the  tax  it  pays 
on  to  the  consximer  In  the  price  it  charges 
for  the  goods  and  services  it  is  selling.  Maybe 
the  investor  pays  a  bit  of  the  corporate  In- 
come tax,  but  very  little,  and  even  If  the 
Investor  pays  some,  we  must  remember  that 
Investors  are  people,  too,  and  Increasingly  In 
the  United  States  the  Investor  Is  becoming 
everyone  of  us. 

So  when  it  comes  to  easing  any  tax  burden, 
I  am  not  so  inclined  to  worry  about  the  tax 
collector — the  State  or  local  government— or 
the  Federal  Government,  as  I  am  about  the 
taxpayer.  I  think  of  tax  collection  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  collection  system — the 
efDclency  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax- 
payer so  that  the  minimum  amount  of  cost 
goes  Into  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the 
maximum  amount  can  go  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  for  the  purposes  Intended 
by  the  governmental  agency,  in  the  Instance 
under  discussion,  education  of  our  children. 
I  also  want  the  tax  coUectlon  for  efficiency's 
sake  to  be  pretty  clone  to  the  agency  of  gov- 
ernment that  la  going  to  spend  the  money 
so  that  there  Is  a  minimum  of  cost  in  trans- 
ferring the  money  from  the  agency  that 
collects  it  to  the  agency  that  spends  it.  Also 
so  that  thoee  who  spend  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  cost  of  spending  which  they 
do  If  they  are  close  to  thoee  who  have  to  raise 
the  revenuee. 


B«  these  criteria  the  Federal  Government 
u%t  a  very  efficient  tax  collector  for  edu- 
cLtional  expendltiures.  It  Is  not  even  an  effl- 
uent tax  collector  per  se  in  minimizing  the 
wmomlc  cost  of  the  mere  collection  aspects. 
It^  Federal  Government  is  merely  efficient 
in  biding  the  economic  cost  of  collecting  the 
federal  Income  tax  because  It  passes  the  main 
cost  burden  of  bookkeeping,  accounting,  and 
collecting  over  to  the  private  sector — to  the 
Individual  person  and  businesses  making  out 
the  complicated  tax  returns.  But  passing  the 
coat  of  tax  collection  over  to  the  private  sec- 
tor docs  not  save  the  ooet  economically  to 
our  society.  It  merely  avoids  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  cost  being  placed  where  it 
belongs  on  the  type  tax  Itself  and  on  the 
governmental  body  using  It.  The  most  effi- 
cient tax  economically  to  collect  Lb  the  real 
estate  property  tax,  by  far.  All  it  requires  is 
an  assessment  every  10  years  or  so  and  a 
yearly  billing — no  accounting,  no  time  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayer,  and  little  time  on  the 
part  of  the  tax  collector.  It  Is  almost  all  done 
by  mall. 

Purthermore,  I  would  observe  that  It  Is  the 
federal  Income  tax  that  has  come  in  for  the 
greatest  criticism  from  economists  and  tax 
theorists  In  recent  years,  as  vrell  It  shoiild. 
It  Is  the  high  rates  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
which  has  created  the  economic  damage  to 
our  society  which  we  are  now  trying  to  rem- 
edy by  timely  tax  reduction,  not  the  reed 
property  tax  or  the  State  sales  and  use  taxes. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  would  put  a  further 
burden  on  the  Federal  lnc<Mne  tax  to  raise 
the  money  to  be  spent  for  education  and  for 
other  services  which  have  traditionally  been 
provided  by  the  private  sector  and  by  local 
government. 

Purthermore,  the  Federal  Government  not 
being  the  sector  of  government  which  is 
charged  with  spending  the  education  dollar 
has  the  difficult  and  costly  job  of  transferring 
the  tax  dollars  collected  to  the  local  govern- 
mental agencies  which  are  charged  with  the 
spending  of  them.  As  has  often  been  ob- 
served, send  a  tax  dollar  to  Washington,  D.C. 
to  be  returned  to  be  spent  In  the  commu- 
nity and  it  comes  back  badly  clipped.  We 
certainly  can  cut  down  on  the  amount  the 
dollar  gets  clipped  when  It  is  sent  on  Its  long 
Journey  to  Washington  and  thence  back  to 
the  community,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
there  will  always  be  considerable  cost  in  vm- 
dertaklng  the  round  trip  Jotirney  In  the  fljet 
place.  And  we  may  well  ask,  Is  this  trip 
necessary? 

The  answer  Is  made  that  the  trip  and  the 
clip  are  necessary  because  we  need  the  Fed- 
eral governmental  mechanism  to  equalize 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  States.  It  is 
said  that  many  of  the  children  who  need  to 
be  educated  are  In  the  poor  States  which 
cannot  afford  to  bear  the  costs  of  education 
while  the  ability  to  pay  taxes  Ilea  in  the 
richer  States.  Well,  I  have  often  sought  to 
answer  this  syllogism.  I  ask,  where  are  these 
so-called  poor  States?  The  answer  to  that 
question  la  quite  ready.  In  the  South.  Ark- 
ansas, Alabama,  Mississippi,  etc.  I  then  ask, 
but  on  what  basis  do  you  say  these  are  poor 
States?  The  anfrwer  to  this  Is  also  quite 
ready.  "Take  a  look  at  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  these  States."  Indeed,  the  per  capita 
Income  in  these  States  Is  relatively  low.  But 
then,  I  ask  the  next  question,  and  the  answer 
to  this  is  not  quite  so  ready.  But  these 
States  do  not  pay  for  education  out  of  taxes 
on  Income,  do  they?  Don't  they  pay  for  edu- 
cation costs  and  community  lacllitiee  of  all 
sorts  essentially  by  use  of  the  property  tax? 
If  this  is  so,  and  it  Is  so.  let's  take  a  look  at 
the  assessed  valuation  In  these  States  which 
allegedly  are  so  poor.  Here  we  have  the  true 
answer.  There  are  not  really  any  poor  States 
In  the  United  States.  The  States  so  often 
cited  are  States  where  there  are  poorly  de- 
veloped and  enforced  property  taxes,  where 
there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  alieentee 
ownership,  among  other  things.    Where  the 


aMcasment  on  real  eetate  hardly  match  the 
true  value  of  the  land  and  structure.  "Hiese 
are  the  very  States,  by  the  way,  which  are 
digging  themselTes  further  in  the  h<^  by 
waiving  property  taxes  for  a  polod  at  years 
to  entice  buslneenes  to  locate  In  their  areik — 
on  the  aosrumptlon,  I  suppose,  that  having 
the  payrolls  will  assist  them  to  have  a  better 
tax  base  than  one  based  upon  property 
wealth.  This  is  surely  regressive  thinking  for 
the  20th  century.  This  theory  can  be  found 
entrenched  in  moet  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  throughout  the  world  and  un- 
til the  theory  is  abandoned  I  could  argue, 
these  societies  will  not  move  ahead. 

No,  there  Is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  into  the  bxislness  of  Federal 
equalization  laws,  although  there  Is  stiU 
plenty  of  reason  for  all  the  States  to  contin- 
ually update  their  State  equalization  laws 
for  education.  And  there  Is  much  room  for 
counties  to  pass  education  equalization  laws 
so  that  tax  revenues  can  be  spread  from 
wealthy  areas,  measured  in  terms  of  prop- 
erty wealth  to  areas  of  lees  property  wealth. 
Above  all.  there  is  ample  room  for  moderniz- 
ing our  property  tax  laws  and  keeping  them 
to  date — which  means,  among  many  things, 
modernizing  our  ssoning  laws  and  keeping 
them  up  to  date.  No  community  can  sup- 
port schools  or  community  faculties — ex- 
cept the  very  few  unuauaUy  wealthy  com- 
munities— with  a  property  tax  based  heavily 
on  home  assessments. 

I  like  to  point  to  Crestwood,  Mo.,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  up-to-date  zoning  and  assessment. 
Here  Is  a  new  community — nonexistent  in 
1945,  about  12,000  population.  To  a  casual 
observer  it  looks  like  a  typical  middle-income, 
suburban  bedroom  community.  Yet  look  at 
its  tax  assessment  books.  Look  at  its  zoning 
laws  and  you  have  the  real  story.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  its  assessed  valuation  comes 
from  Industry,  commerce,  and  the  utilities, 
only  25  percent  from  the  private  homes  of  Its 
citizens.  It  has  fine  schools,  fine  community 
facilities,  ample  revenues,  and  Uttle  debt. 

Henry  George  extolled  the  values  of  the 
property  tax  further  than  I  would  go  to  the 
single  tax  idea  and  these  values  should  be 
considered  today.  In  America  the  real  estate 
tax  provides  the  money  which  is  spent  largely 
in  increasing  the  valuation  of  the  very  real 
estate  taxed.  Build  roads,  schools,  sewers, 
provide  fire  departments  and  prtlce  protec- 
tion, and  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  the 
buildings  Increase.  The  expenditures  from 
the  real  estate  tax  go  to  and  relate  to  in- 
creasing and  preserving  wealth.  This  makes 
a  neat  package  and  is  the  basis  of  the  grass- 
root  conununlty  growth  in  America.  Fur- 
thermore, a  well-deslgrned  real  estate  tax  Is  a 
discouragement  to  the  greatest  of  all  eco- 
nomic sins — to  hoard  rather  than  to  utilize 
wealth.  A  well-designed  real  estate  tax  sys- 
tem places  an  Incentive  on  utilizing  re<d 
estate  to  its  greatest  economic  potential — 
and  if  a  good  tax  system  is  established  in 
context  with  up-to-date  zoning  laws  and 
building  codes,  increased  wealth  flows  to  the 
community  like  from  the  mythological 
cornucopia. 

Before  I  leave  this  extolling  of  the  prop- 
erty tax,  let  me  remind  you  of  two  things. 
It  is  the  prop«^y  tax  which  has  responded 
nobly  since  the  end  of  World  War  n — ^not 
the  Federal  income  tax.  It  is  the  property 
tax  which  has  financed  the  increased  ex- 
penditures for  educ&tton  frtan  a  $2.3  billion 
figure  in  1940  to  a  figure  now  well  over  $18 
billion  in  1965 — not  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  this  cornucopia  of  our 
communities  is  running  low  or  needs  prim- 
ing. The  expenditures  on  education  have 
produced  what  we  anticipated  they  would 
produce  in  new  and  greater  wealth  which  in 
turn  increases  the  potemtlal  for  the  future 
flow.  In  spite  of  all  the  false  propaganda  to 
the  contrary  by  those  who  denigrate  prog- 
ress In  America  to  Justify  their  desires  to  fur- 
ther federalize  our  society,  educational  bond 


issues  are  continuing  to  be  passed  by  the 
local  citizenry.  The  HEW  statistics  reveal 
that  beginning  In  1957  when  they  first  col- 
lated the  percentage  of  public  school  bond 
Issues  passed  per  bond  issues  submitted  to 
the  voters,  only  once  has  the  flgxire  fcOlen 
below  70  percent:  1967,  74  percent:  1B68.  78 
percent:  1969.  62  percent;  I960.  83  percent; 
1961.  71  percent;  1962,  70  percent;  1963,  70 
percent. 

And  I  hazard  a  guess  that  of  the  bond 
Issues  failing  many  should  have  failed  but 
undoubtedly  most  of  these  bond  issues  were 
resubmitted  in  an  improved  and  corrected 
form  and  then  passed — a  healthy  situation 
in  Itself  not  duplicated  by  the  process  of 
local  school  districts  Bubmlttlng  their  needs 
to  a  political  bureaucracy  in  Wasiiington, 
DC. 

The  second  observation  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  the  property  tax  responded  in  this 
noble  fashion  in  spite  of  the  serious  diffi- 
culties it  experienced  as  the  result  of  the 
failxire  of  the  Federal  CSovemment  to  per- 
form one  of  its  primary  functions,  namely 
maintain  the  dollar  as  an  accurate  eco- 
nomic weight  and  measure  by  following 
sound  Federal  governmental  fiscal  policies. 

The  drastic  inflation  which  occurred  from  • 
1946    imtll    1951    placed    the    property    tax 
systems  all  over  the  United  States  in  very 
serious  Jeopardy.    The  pr{^)erty  tax  systems 
are  based,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  on  assessed 
valuations.    Most  systems  make  the  specific 
and  multitudinous  assessed  valuations  when 
the    imiMX>vements   are   made    to   the   land 
inasmuch  as  improvements  amount  to  the 
major  part  of  most  valuations.    Accordingly, 
most  assessments  reflect  the  dollar  cost  of 
making    the    improvement   in   the   year   in 
which    it    was    made.    So,    In     1946,     the 
assessments    books    reflected    valuaticms    tn 
terms  of  the  many  years  of  the  preinflated 
dollar.     AU  new  improvements,  new  homes 
buUt  after  1961  went  on  the  bocAu  In  terms 
of  the   post-World  War   n   inflated  dollar. 
This  process  by   itself  created  an  inequity 
in  the  tax  system  to  the   owners  of  new 
homes  and  new  improvements  vis-a-vis  the 
owners  of  older  structures.     However,   the 
cost  of  services  and  goods — ^teachers'  salaries 
and  blackboards — went  up  with  the  Inflated 
dollar.      Therefore,    the   revenues,    the    tax 
c<^ectlonB,  had  to  be  increased.  Just  to  stand 
stUl,   let  alone   to  iH-ogress.     However,   In- 
(»-easlng  the  rate  of  the  property  tax   ag- 
gravated  the   ineqiUty    already   existing   In 
the  base  because  of  the  measuring  of  new 
improvements  in  terms  of  the  inflated  dol- 
lar.   Every  ccanmunlty  in  the  United  States 
was  faced  with  a  very  difficult  process,  dif- 
ficult mechanically  as  well  as  polltlcaUy.  the 
process   of  reassessing  all   the  property  on    , 
the  assessment  books  In  terms  of  the  same 
dollar.    Over  80  percent  of  our  communities 
have  now  done  this  and  I  would  otiserve  they 
are  now  in  relatively  good  shape.    A  small 
percentage  have  not  assumed  their  rsspon- 
sibUlty.     Many  of  these  are  the  communi- 
ties, and  some  of  them  are  sizable,  which 
are  creating  a  great  deal  of  the  pressure  on 
the  Federal  Government,  through  its  over- 
burdened income  tax  system  to  baU  them 
out.    Yet  these  communities  have  it  within 
their  power  to  do  exactly  what  the  others 
have  done,  painful  as  it  was. 

I  have  taken  a  long  time  to  get  around  to 
what  I  want  to  really  talk  about,  tax  crediU 
in  Federal  income  taxes  for  parents  and 
others  who  i>ay  the  costs  of  education. 

Let  me  state  the  case  for  this  most  needed 
reform  in  Fed«-al  tax  law  in  my  own  seman- 
tics beca\ise  it  Is  usually  presented,  even  by 
sc«ne  of  its  advocates  in  the  semantics  of 
those  who  oppose  it.  This  reform  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  American  classic  tax  theory: 
namely,  that  we  do  not  tax  money  which  Is 
being  spent  for  a  social  (Mirpose  which  if  it 
were  not  so  spent  we  would  caU  upon  the 
Government  to  spend.  Putting  it  another 
way,  we  know  that  when  we  extract  money 
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la  the  tax  theory  of  the  tax  neiitral- 
This    Is    the    classical    tax    theory    in 
There  is  a  new  school  of  tax  writ- 
are  not  neutralists.     Because  the 
taxation  to  effect  economic  results 
render  economic  decisions  Is  so  great 
night  add  so  subtle  these  theorists 
advocaljlng  an  old  system  as  If  It  were  new, 
write  tax  laws  to  deliberately  pro- 
'—'-  decisions — their  decisions — to 
expenditures  into  certain  areas  sup- 
the  private  decisionmaking  process 
political  iM-oces8. 

the  difference  between  these  two 
3f  tax  theory  may  on  the  surface  seem 
In  semantics  because  at  times  both 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  same  kind 
spending.  However,  I  submit  there 
1  rorld  of  difference  lietween  the  two 
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Irst   theory,   the  American   classical 

Is  baaed  upon  the  aBS\imptlon  that 

'e  own  everything  and  that  govern- 

servant  of  the  people,  not  the  peo- 

the    people's   servant   only 

which  it  needs  to  provide  the  serv- 

people  have  decided  they  wish  to  use 

of  government  to  provide  for 

ea.     The  second  theory  is  based  on 

on  that  the  government  or  the 

>wns  e%'erythlng  and  what  the  gov- 

chooses  not  to  take  in  taxation  is  a 

to  the  people. 

Federal  income  tax  laws  we  have 

Iven  a  deduction  for  douatlooa  to 

and     educational     institutions. 

tax  theorists  say  thereby  the  Gov- 

subsidizes  these  institutions.     I  say 

the  deducUons  not  to  subsidise  but 

the  theory  that  we  did  not  wish 

area  of  endeavor.    We  as  a  matter 

prefer  to  obtain  the  money  to  run 

"    from   other  areas   of   en- 

This  is  money  being  spent  for  social 

which  If  It  were  not  so  spent  prob- 

■  require  the  Government  to  spend 


n  (w 


CQ 

tlU 


Go'  erxunent 


WOT  Id 


tax  credit  to  those  who  spend  money 

ition.  which  I  advocate.  Is  entirely 

t  with  American  classical  tax  theory. 

private  individuals  do  not  spend  the 

education  then  the  people  through 

would  probably  do  so  as  a 

I  submit  much  more 


go'  emment 


resc  rt — although 


a  so 


apindlng 
bure  iucratlc 


how  this  classical  tax  theory  di»- 

•ome  of  the  difficult  problems  we  run 

wh(  n  we  use  the  Government  mecha- 

raising  the  money  through  taxes  and 

the  money  directly  through 

c  process.     Under  the  classi- 

t  leorj  there  is  no  problem  of  chiu-ch 

sl  ate.    The  money  is  spent  privately, 

gi  vemmental  officials.     A  private  per- 

ieclde  to  send  his  son  or  daughter 

puljlic  school,  a  parochial  school  or  a 

private    school.    If    he 

the  money  on  education,  that  is 

:oncem  of  the  society  which  wishes 

itself  that  the  children  are  being 


nondeno  nlnatlonal 


FKleral 


administration  has  opposed 

<  redit  theory  on  many  grounds,  not 

w^lch  stands  the  test  of  examination. 

argument  still  being  advtmced 

federal  income  tax  credits  will  only 

-  wealthier  families  and  will  do  noth- 

1  he  lowest  income  groups.    I  have 


given  the  answer  to  this  many  times.    Here 
it  is.     Who  are  the  lowest  income  groups? 
The  poverty  class,  families  with  incomes  of 
♦3.000  or  less?     Well,  families  of  over  »3.000 
pay  Federal  income  taxes,  so  even  some  of 
the  so-called  poverty  families  will   benefit 
With  a  tax  credit  all  taxpayers,  high  Income 
or  low  Income,  get  exactly  the  same  dollar 
amount — which,    of    course,    means    percen- 
tagewise a  great  deal  more  to  the  lower  in- 
come   group.      Furthermore,    these    families 
not  paying  Federal  Income  tax  are  only  15 
percent  of  aU  families,  so  85  percent  of  all 
our  families  do  benefit.     However,  if  we  go 
further  Into  the  pertinent  statistics  we  find 
that  the  families  with  Incomes  of  $3,000  or 
less   are  predominantly  where   the   head   of 
the  family  is  in  the  age  brackets  of  20  to  30. 
There  are  few  children  of  school  age  In  these 
famUlee  and  practically  none  as  high  as  sec- 
ondary school.    Of  course,  we  find  the  lower 
Income  families  in  the  age  brackets  of  20  to 
30.     These  are  the  young  people  first  start- 
ing out.    We  also  find  the  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies predominantly  In  the  over  65  age  brack- 
et.   In  these  families  there  arc  practically  no 
children  at  all  to  educate.     Of  course,  this 
is  so.    These  are  the  grandparents,  the  peo- 
ple on  retirement.    When  we  zero  in  on  the 
problem"  we  find  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
families  headed  by  persons  In  the  age  brack- 
ets of  30  to  65  among  the  low-income  groups 
where  the  school  population  exists.    In  other 
words.  95  percent  of  the  families,  with  chil- 
dren   to    educate    are    Federal    Income    tax- 
payers and  the  Income  tax  credit  approach 
will  assist   them  materially  and   will   assist 
the   local    communities    to   collect    property 
taxes  without  further  burdening  these  very 
same   people   who   as    taxpayers   are   paying 
education  taxes  and  as  parents  are  paying 
the   cost    of   raising   the   children    who   are 
being  educated. 

Since  when  is  a  program  which  benefits 
95  percent  of  our  people  undesirable  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  not  help  the  5  percent?  I 
would  observe  that  the  5  percent  are  not 
neglected,  but  they  come  under  a  different 
program.  Helping  the  5  percent  Is  legiti- 
mately and  traditionally  the  area  for  dh-ect 
Government  expenditures,  whether  for  ed- 
ucaUon  or  Just  plain  housing,  health  care 
clothes,  and  proper  diet,  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  answer  la  that,  of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels — local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral—is engaged  in  assisting  these  people  on 
all  their  Uvlng  costs,  including  educaUon- 
and  so  are  our  private  institutions,  our 
churches,  and  community  chest  agencies 
We  tend  to  forget  this. 

I  conclude  from  the  series  of  shifting  and 
unconvincing  argxmients  advanced  by  the 
opponents  of  the  education  tax  credit,  which 
is  In  the  nature  of  further  Federal  Income 
tax  reform  and  Federal  tax  reduction  to 
lower  the  tax  on  money  spent  on  education 
that  their  real  pinpose  Is  not,  as  they  say! 
to  get  our  society  to  spend  more  on  educa- 
tion, but  rather  to  try  to  redirect  that  which 
is  already  being  spent. 

I.  too  want  to  raise  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation in  our  society,  if  that  is  the  real 
aim  in  the  minds  of  these  honorable  oppo- 
nents and  that  is  what  the  redirection  of 
spending  is  designed  to  achieve,  then  lefs 
move  the  dialog  into  this  area.  I  will  de- 
bate them  on  this  Issue  as  well  as  the  issues 
I  have  been  discussing.  However,  it  is  a 
different  line  of  argumefit  than  that  which 
they  have  been  advancing.  The  question 
here  lies  in  whether  we  raise  our  educational 
standards  best  by  the  uUllzation  of  our  local 
school  boards  and  school  trustees  to  make 
the  decisions  or  through  the  process  of  polit- 
ical bureaucratic  Judgment  at  the  Federal 
level,  then  to  be  disseminated  through  the 
society.  I  personally  believe  there  are  places 
whers  the  Federal  political  decislorm[iaklng 
can  be  beneficial  In  the  field  erf  education 
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but  they  are  few  In  number.  I  would  arim. 
It  is  really  only  after  the  local  groups  w 
expressed  a  desire  for  assistance  in  somewhlt 
of  a  consensus  that  the  machinery  of  th. 
Federal  Government  should  be  employed  not 
until  then.  Government  is  the  servant  of 
the  people,  not  their  copartner,  certainlv  nnt 
their  master.  '     ' 


Bus  Stops  for  the  Raybara  House 
Office  Building 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACk' 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  staffs 
I  enclose  a  letter  received  from  Delmer 
Ison.  Executive  Director  of  the  Washing. 
ton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commis- 
sion: 

Washington  Mbtropoutan  Area 

"niAMsrr  Commission, 
Arlington.  Va.,  August  4. 196S 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Oommlssion  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  regulating  and  Im- 
proving transit  and  alleviating  tralBc  conges- 
tion In  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area. 

In  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
Oommlssion  must.-at  times,  authorize  the 
abolishment,  establishment  and  relocation  of 
bus  stops  as  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity dictates. 

On  May  17.  1965,  this  Commission  received 
a  written  request  from  Mr.  Hyde  Murray, 
president.  Congressional  Secretary's  Club,  re- 
quesUng  the  installation  of  two  bus  stops 
on  Independence  Avenue  SW.,  immediately 
in  front  of  and  across  from  the  New  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building  to  serve  the  employees 
in  the  building.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  presi- 
dent. Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia,  and  was  forwarded  to  this 
Commission  for  consideration  by  Mr. 
TObriner. 

An  InvestigaUon  of  this  matter  w;ts  made 
by  our  Engineering  Department,  and  it  was 
determined  that  a  bvis  stop  cotild  not  be 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  Independence 
Avenue  SW.,  opposite  the  Raybtirn  House 
Office  Building,  due  to  the  high  curbing  at 
this  location  which  would  not  allow  for  safe 
boarding  and  alighting  of  passengers.  How- 
ever, it  was  determined  that  a  stop  was  war- 
ranted and  could  be  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  Independence  Avenue  SW.,  Just  west 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building.  Authorization  was  given  both 
D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  and  WMA  Transit 
Co.,  to  establish  bus  stops  at  this  location. 
Shortly  after  the  installation  of  these  stops, 
as  authorized  by  this  Commission,  the  bus 
companies  were  ordered  by  other  authorities 
cwi  Capitol  Hill  to  remove  these  stops. 

My  only  purpose  In  bringing  this  matter 
to  your  attention  is  to  advise  you  that  we 
have  fulfilled  our  obligation  to  the  public 
In  this  regard.  , 

Respectfully  yours. 

Dzxmer  Ison. 
Executive  Director. 
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AID  Helps  Credit  UnioDS  and  Sayings  and 
Loan  Associations  Grow  in  Latin 
America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
successful  program  being  conducted  un- 
der our  foreign  aid  program  is  the  en- 
couragement of  credit  unions  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  de- 
veloping nations.  This  excellent  means 
of  helping  these  countries  produce  capi- 
tal for  their  own  homebuilding  and 
credit-expansion  programs  deserves  en- 
couragement from  Congress. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord recent  reports  of  the  growth  of  these 
forms  of  financial  institutions: 
CsEorr   Union    Growth    in    Latin    America 
Under  the  AID-CUNA  Technical  Assist- 
ance Program,  September  1962-March  1966 
Credit  unions  were  introduced  into  Latin 
America  (in  Peru)  in  1966  and  made  gradual 
progress    untU    September    1962    when    the 
AID-CUNA  technical  assistance  program  be- 
came effective  in  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.    The  growth 
■tatistics  below  show  the  vast  progress  this 
program  has  made  for  the  30-month  period: 

[Dollars  In  millions] 
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periodic  assistance  until  July  1,  1963  when 
the  NLISA-AID  technical  assistcmce  contract 
program  became  effectlTe.  Since  that  date 
oontlnuons  assistance  has  been  given,  on  a 
cost  basis,  to  the  program  In  Chile,  Do- 
minican Republican,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Perxi.  and  Veneztiela.  Growth 
statistics  below  show  the  excellent  progress 
this  pvogitun  has  made  in  Latin  America  for 
the  21-month  period  ending  March  31,  1965. 


1,  Numlwr  credit 

unions  In  operation. 

2.  Number  credit 

union  meml>ers 

I.  Amount  of  member 

savings 

t  Loan  volume  out- 
standing  

Ix)an  volume 

accumulative 

5.  Total  a.s.sets 


Sept.  16, 
1062 


432 

123,919 

$4.2 

$4.0 


$4.8 


.Mar.  31, 
1965 


1,366 

460.067 

$18.8 

$20.6 

$57.7 
$23.4 


30-montb 
growth 


934 

336,138 

$14.  S 

$16.5 


$18.6 


Growth  has  exceeded  100  percent  each 
year. 

This  program  is  raising  in  excess  of  (30 
in  new  capital  for  each  (1  of  technical  as- 
sistance cost;  additionally  it  is  establishing 
a  new  self-sustaining  and  self-perpetuating 
program  for  the  low-income  people  of  Latin 
America. 

Approximate  averages:  Members  per  credit 
union — 330;   savings  per  member— -MO. 

Loans  are  made  for  25  or  more  purposes; 
for  the  home  and  family,  for  production  pur- 
poses, to  help  build  low-cost  (self-help  type) 
homes  and  to  start  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

This  program  saved  credit  union  members 
an  estimated  94  million  in  interest  costs 
alone  In  1964;..this  saving  may  reach  $4.6 
or  15  zniUion  in  calendar  year  1965. 

A  new  regional  credit  union  development 
program  has  been  initiated  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  will  be  included  in  our  June  30 
report. 


Progress  Report  on  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation Growth  in  Latin  America,  July 
1,  1963  Through  March  31.  1965.  Under 
THE  NLISA-AID  Technical  Assistance 
Pbogram 

United  States-type  savings  knd  loan  as- 
sociations were  introduced  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica (in  Chile)  In  1960  by  U.S.  savings  and 
loan  technicians  with  our  cooperation.  The 
program    made    gradual    progress    with    our 


Number  savings  and 
loan  associations 

Number  savings  and 
loan  members 

Amount  of  deposits 
(millions) 

Amount  of  mortgage 
loans  outstanding 
(millions) 

Number  of  new  homes 
financed -. 


July  1. 
1963 


49 

75.130 

$21.2 

$22.8 
7,868 


-Mar.  31. 
1965 


88 

264,515 

$75.6 

$138.2 
30,603 


21-montb 
growth 


Ion  of  gasoline  we  use.  Everything  we  use  re- 
quires water  In  some  stage  of  Its  productloa. 
As  we  grow  more  numerous  our  supply  of 
fresh  water  remains  relatively  unchanged. 
In  colonial  iXAjn  when  life  was  simple  the  en- 
tire country  required  less  water  than  one 
good -sized  city  today.  We  had  an  abundant 
reserve  In  those  days.  Today  there  are  200 
mUllon  of  us  and  our  way  of  living  demands 
magnificent  amoimts  of  water. 

It  is  time  we  came  awake.  We  need  con- 
servation the  worst  way.  We  need  to  get 
much  more  effective  use  of  every  gaUon  of 
water  that  falls  as  rain.  We  can  no  longer 
squander  this  precious  resource. 


39 

189,385 

$54.4 

$115.4 

22.735 


This  program  is  helping  to  open  the  doors 
of  homeownershlp  to  thousands  of  mlddle- 
and  low-Income  people  in  Latin  America  by: 
(1)  encouraging  members  to  join  and  save 
regularly,  (2)  lowering  Interest  rates,  (3) 
reducing  downpayments,  and  (4)  extending 
mortgage  repayment  schedules. 

The  average  savings  per  member  is  ap- 
proximately $290;  members  per  association 
average  3.000  each;  and  the  average  mort- 
gage loan  Is  $4,600  and  the  estimated  average 
sales  pa-ice  per  home  financed  Lb  $6,600. 

Saving  and  loan  association  programs  have 
been  initiated  in  Ethic^ia  and  eastern  Ni- 
geria also  and  wUl  be  Included  In  future 
summary  reports.  A  new  savings  and  loan 
program  will  soon  be  Initiated  In  Teheran. 


Time  To  Wake  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CAUAN 

or    NSBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  working  to  help  this  Nation 
mtU^e  the  wisest  use  of  its  land  and  water 
resources  since  it  has  become  clear  that 
our  water  supplies  are  going  to  be  se- 
verely taxed 'in  the  years  to  come.  An 
editorial  pointing  this  out  very  graphi- 
cally recently  appeared  in  the  Lincoln 
Star  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
TncE  To  Wake  Up 

Nebraska  is  feeling  no  drought  pains  this 
year. 

The  landscape  Is  a  picture  of  lush  green. 
The  corn  Is  standing  as  high  as  an  elephant's 
eye.  And  the  surplus  water,  from  continu- 
ing rainfall.  Is  running  off.  eroding  fields 
and  wasting  a  great  resource.  But  everjrthing 
Is  flourishing. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  story.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  serious 
drought.  The  New  York  City  reservoirs  are 
perilously  close  to  the  end  of  their  reserves 
and  millions  of  people  are  approaching  a  seri- 
ous crisis.  This  Is  not  funny.  We  live  by 
rainfall. 

We  think  we  have  more  than  plenty.  Well, 
here  is  something  to  remember : 

In  our  present  way  of  living  it  requires 
15,000  gallons  a  day  to  take  care  of  the  bod- 
ily needs  and  to  provide  the  external  things 
that  give  us  the  good  life.  It  took  700  gal- 
lons to  make  1  ton  of  paper,  65,000  gallons  to 
make  a  ton  of  steel.  70  gallons  for  every  gal- 


Grace  Under  Pressure:  Ford  Keplj  Le$$oB 
in  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B^  WILSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  August  5, 
1965: 

Grace  Under  Pressure:  Ford  Rjeplt  Lesson  m 
Pathiottsm 

A  noted  author  once  described  courage  as 
grace  under  extreme  pressure. 

It  is  an  apt  turn  of  phrase  that  can  be 
applied  today  with  ease  to  Repx-esentative 
Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan,  the  Republican 
minority  flofn*  leader. 

Representative  Ford  showed  cotirage,  dig- 
nity, grace,  and  a  fine  sense  of  patriotism  in 
replying  to  a  bitter,  taunting,  and  personal 
attack  on  him  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  doing  so  he  put  the  best  Interests  of 
his  country  above  his  personal  feelings. 

Leaving  no  doubt  that  he  was  referring 
to  Representative  Ford,  the  President  said 
the  Congressman  violated  a  confidence,  was 
perhaps  malicious  and  lnexi>«-ienced.  He 
capped  the  extrac»'dinary  criticism  with  the 
statement  that  boys  will  be  boys. 

The  temptation  to  answer  in  kind  must 
have  been  great.  It  is  to  Representative 
Ford's  credit  that  he  desisted.  In  so  doing 
the  Congressman  displayed  his  high  qualities 
of  leadership. 

It  is  a  positive  and  constructive  type  of 
leadership  that  left  the  President  room  for  a 
graceful  retreat  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
to  a  simple  truth. 

"Communists  all  over  the  wc»'ld  would  be 
happy  to  see  a  bitter  name-calling  contest 
develop  t>etween  President  Johnson  and  con- 
gressional leaders  at  this  crucial  time." 
Representative  Ford  correctly  stated. 

"I  refuse  to  be  baited  into  a  verbal  donny- 
brook  with  the  Commander  in  Chief  that 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  Hanoi.  Pelplng. 
and  Moscow.  I  support  the  President's 
firmness  against  CcMnmunlst  aggression  in 
Vietnam." 

As  Representative  Ford  pointed  out,  the 
principal  exposition  to  the  President's  mili- 
tary decisions  in  the  Vietnam  war  came  not 
from  the  Republicans,  but  from  I>emocrats 
in  Congress,  particularly  those  in  the  Senate. 

We  suggest  that.  If  President  Johnson  is  to 
use  his  high  position  and  the  weight  of  his 
office  against  his  prlncipcd  critics,  he  should 
direct  his  energies  to  the  Democrats  who  op- 
pose him,  not  the  Republicans  who  support 
him. 

The  forttearance  of  Representative  Foro 
•  should  serve  to  remind  everyone  that  the 
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States  Is  In  a  war.  as  the  President 
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to  win  that  war.     It  Is  time  far 
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and  settling  down  to  victory  and 

hontlrable  peace  In  Vietnam. 
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A  listaket  of  the  Great  Society 
eJctension  of  remarks 

OF 

HOfi.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALirouru 
IN  Tlfc  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 
rOUNOER. 


Mr. 
most  erjcouraging 
newspa  )ers 


I.   JfT.  Speaker,  it  Is 
_  to  find  that  some  of  the 
are  at  long  last  beginnln.?  to 
publish  some  Information  about  the  mis- 
takes qelng  encountered  by  the  crash 
of  the  many  proposals  leading 
sstabllshment  of  the  Great  So- 
<  )ne  of  the  best  which  I  have  read 
Hichard  Wilson  published  in  the 
Star  of  August  9.  which  fol- 
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OF  THE  Gre.\t  Society 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
of  the  Great  Society  is  so  broad, 
adop^on  so  rapid  that  a  reaction  against 
to  oome. 
and  large  mistakes  are  already  be- 
to  accumulate  to  form  a  bad  im- 
of  some  of  the  programs.     Among 
the    political   imdertones   of    the 
anUpove|rty  program  so  aptly  Illustrated  by 
out  of  sunmaer  poet  office  Jobs  to 
'     on  a  congressional  patronage 
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per  hour  on  the  reoommendation  of 

congressmen,  who  had  been  assigned 

a  White  House  aid  without  any 

the   primary  criteria  t-^^a^tr   these 

o]  iportunlty  Jobs  were  to  be  assigned 

*-TBls  of  nee<L 

out  In  this  little  patronage  handout 

ime  of  the  war  against  poverty,  the 

]  louse    sanctimoniously    ordered    it 

but  not  before  a  nephew  of  Vice 

HmcpHHrr  had  gotten  himself  on 

payroll  at  the  Huron.  S,  Dak.. 


nunc 


!  itart  preschool  help  Is  being  given  In 

I  BB  to  children  having  no  claim  to  it 

I  rounds  of  poverty.    Ahead  lie  rich 

opportuj  Itlee    for    arbitrariness,    favoritism 

adi  ilnlstratlve   stupidity   in   medicare, 

—     ■-"—  aid  to  education,  hoiislng. 

q\  estlOD  is  how  soon  and  how  strongly 

c  Ion  wUl  oocne.    How  soon  will  a  na- 

c  XDsensus   form    that    we   have   had 

:or   a  whUe?     The  realization  that 

so  often  accompanied  by  reaction 

politics  undoubtedly  increases 

of  President  Johnson  Ln  getting 

Congress   and    Into   operation   the 

num.ber  of  Great  Society  programs. 

itriklng  while  the  Iron  is  hottest  in 

evident  realisation  that  after   1966  his 

strength  might  not  be  so  great 

Onest  hour  will  have  f>assed.     This 

what  makes  him  so  Impatient  with 

casual  apprxMch  of  Mikz  Mamskkld, 

te  majority  leader.     Senator  Uans- 

ev  dently  thinks  we  have  had  about 

^   jrcr  the  time  being  and  can  wait 

year,  and  after,  to  complete  the 

program. 


The  President  is  doing  his  best  to  keep 
ahetul  of  reaction  by  ahowerlng  on  the  Nation 
such  a  bewildering  and  continuous  array  of 
improvement  programs  that  there  is  no  time 
to  think  about  the  old  ones  for  excitement 
about  tShe  new  ones.  He  is  voracious  and  In- 
satiable about  getting  things  done  as  if  the 
next  day  would  be  his  lust. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  those  who 
pre  expecUng  a  substantial  or  crippling  re- 
action to  the  multibilllon-dollar  Great  So- 
ciety, on  grounds  that  we  .iro  In  a  ccstly  war 
and  cannot  do  evcrythlnjj  at  once,  are  In- 
dulging an  Illusion.  These  prograni.s  du  have 
a  broad  popular  siipport. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  Ooveruors 
of  the  States  are  upset  because  they  are  being 
bypassed  by  Sargent  Shrlvers  autlpoverty 
program  in  a  direct  Shrlvcr-U)-Podunk  rela- 
tionship. Everyone  knows,  or  knows  of,  a 
rich  man  who  is  coUwtliiK  uix-frce  social 
security  and  laughing  up  his  sleeve. 

Some  who  don't  need  help  will  soon  have 
some  of  their  hospital  bills  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  will  pay  the  rent 
for  some  and  not  for  others  who  think  they 
are  equally  entitled  to  such  generosity. 

Experience  with  this  type  of  program  in 
the  past  gives  credence  to  predlcUons  that 
the  bureaucratic  mind  will  And  many  ways 
to  offend  commonsense  and  good  Judgment. 
But  the  patience  of  the  American  public, 
when  It  thinks  a  good  end  Is  In  view,  is 
apparently  beyond  exhaustion. 

The  programs  ore  selfinflatlng.  taxing 
even  the  imagination  of  Shriver  on  how  the 
antlpoverty  program  Is  to  be  doubled,  quad- 
rupled and  more  before  it  begins  to  have  a 
very  noticeable  Impact. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly,  a  private  re- 
search report,  recenUy  disclosed  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  Federal  aid  to  Individuals 
Increased  17  percent,  an  now  amounts  to 
$12.8  billion. 

This  averages  out  to  about  $67  per  capita. 
This  was  before  the  Great  Society  got  g<.)inR. 
and  does  not  Include  most  of  the  social  se- 
curity payments. 

Prom  now  on  tliere  will  be  a  big  bxilge  In 
Federal  aid;  Governors,  mayors,  councUmen. 
county  supervisors,  and  individuals  are 
eagerly  awaiting  It.  It  was  once  argued  that 
after  a  Goverment  gorged  on  reform,  It  ought 
to  allow  a  prudent  period  for  digestion.  But 
this  Is  not  to  be  the  case.  There  ore  to  be 
more  Great  Society  programs  next  year  before 
we  see  how  well  those  already  adopted  are 
working. 


The  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwin  Breaks 
Ground  for  the  Tehama-Colasa  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP  CALIFORHIA 

.     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  a  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  cause  of  the 
development  of  public  works,  especially 
in  the  field  of  water  conservation,  our 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan.  ofQciated  at  the 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  near  Coming, 
Calif.,  which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

The  occasion  marked  the  start  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  a  most  worthy 
reclamation  project   which   will   carry 


Sacramento  River  water  to  more  than 
200.000  acres  of  thirsty  land  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
This  is  water  wliich  now  wastes  into  the 
sea. 

As  one  who  has  long  worked  for  the 
development  of  this  vital  project  I  was 
especially  proud  that  Mike  Kirwan 
would  travel  to  California  and  partici- 
pate in  this  ground-breaking  ceremony 
On  that  occasion  Mike  Kirwan,  I  believe 
set  the  record  straight  as  to  the  impor- 
tance, the  vital  necessity,  of  thi.s  type 
of  reclamation  development  and  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present,  so  that  our 
colleagues  can  share  in  the  wisdom  of 
these  comments,  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwak  at 
the  ground-breaking  ceremony  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  last  July  31 
There  is  no  one  who  can  discu.ss  this 
subject  with  more  knowledge  than  the 
great  Congressman  from  Ohio. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Mu  haei,   J 

Kirwan  at  GaotrND  Breaking  Cikj-moniss 

FOB      Tehama-Colusa      Canal.      Tehama 

County.  Calif.,  Jultt  31,  1965 

I   am  not   going   to   take   very   long   this 

morning  for  you  have  already  waited  lone 

enough,  in  fact  far  too  long,  for  the  ground 

breaking  on  this  project. 

I  understand  It  was  In  1873  that  Lt  Col. 
B.  S.  Anderson  outlined  plans  for  Uie  Sacra- 
mento Canals  in  a  report  to  President  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  Thirty-two  years  then  eUipeed  be- 
fore Governor  Pardee,  of  California,  re- 
quested the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  1905 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  upper 
Sacramento  River  Valley.  It  wasn't  until 
1950,  at  the  Insistence  of  my  good  friend,  the 
late  Senator  Clair  Engle,  that  Congress  fin- 
ally passed  his  bill  authorizing  the  Sacra- 
mento Canals  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

Since  then,  the  pi\ce  has  quickened.  The 
Corning  Canal  and  pumping  plant  were 
completed  In  1961  and  the  Red  Bluff  diver- 
sion dam  in  1964.  Even  the  great  Trinity 
Division  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  which 
will  supply  much  of  the  water  used  In  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. 

I  am  glad  that  finally  this  year,  after  all 
of  the  problems  were  worked  out,  that  it  was 
possible  for  our  committee  to  appropriate 
the  funds  to  Initiate  construction  of  this 
canaL 

You  have  been  most  patient  during  this 
long  delay  and  owe  so  much  to  the  many 
dedicated  people  who  worked  so  tirelessly  to 
make  this  construction  start  finally  possible. 
You  are  most  fortunate  to  be  so  ably  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  Bob  Lecgett  and  Bizz 
Johnson  who  so  effectively  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  committee  the  urgency  of 
appropriating  construction  fvmds  for  this 
project.  And,  of  course,  you  all  know  Floyd 
Domlny  whose  efforts  have  been  so  indispen- 
sable in  making  this  project  a  reality  arid 
Indeed  In  making  the  wh«Je  reclamation 
program  such  a  success  In  recent  jenrs.  In 
my  book,  he  Is  the  best  Commissioner  we 
have  ever  had. 

I  think  I  understand  what  It  means  to 
wait  almost  a  century  to  get  a  wort li while 
project  underway.  In  fact  I  am  still  waiting. 
I  have  been  working  for  years  on  a  waterway 
connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River 
which  was  originally  recommended  by  George 
Washln^on.  In  1824,  the  Army  Board  of  En- 
gineers listed  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie 
Canal  as  the  first  in  relative  Importance  to 
the  interior  commerce  of  our  country.  Con- 
gress finaUy  authorized  the  project  In  Rivers 
and  Harbor  Act  ct  1935  but  we  still  have  not 


bad  our  ground  breaking  ceremony.  The 
ngrps  of  EnglneecB  has  Just  completed  a  re- 
ylew  study  which  finds  that  the  project  1m 
even  more  economically  Jtistlfled  now  than 
10  1935.  I  hope  when  the  Rivers  and  Harbor 
Board  completes  Its  current  review  of  this 
new  report  that  we  too  may  finally  have  a 
loyous  occasion. 

For  years  now.  you  In  the  West  have  been 
jnofit  conscious  of  the  urgent  need  for  fiood 
control  and  water  resource  development.  It 
was  right  here  in  California  back  in  1909  as 
a  laborer  in  the  construction  of  the  Mulhol- 
land  Aqueduct  that  I  full  appreciated  for 
the  first  time  the  real  value  of  water. 

But  as  you  know,  we  have  had  our  critics 
who  have  referred  to  these  public  works 
projects  as  pork  barrel.  They  have  been 
amazingly  silent  since  the  devastating  floods 
liere  on  the  west  coast  last  December  and 
January  and  those  in  the  upper  Missls8lpi>i 
River  region  and  in  Colorado  and  Kansas 
in  recent  months.  Though  none  of  the  flood 
control  systems  are  yet  complete,  the  dam- 
ages prevented  here  in  the  West  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  which  are  already  In  service 
amounted  to  about  $1  billion.  Some  of  these 
projects  fully  paid  for  themselves  Just  by 
the  benefits  provided  In  this  disaster. 

Seven  reservoirs  alone  in  Oregon's  Willa- 
mette River  Basin  prevented  over  $672  mil- 
lion In  damages  whereas  their  total  first  cost 
was  less  than  $273  million. 

And  if  these  flood  control  systems  had  been 
complete  here  In  the  West  not  only  could 
we  have  averted  much  of  the  great  losses 
tb&t  were  suffered  but  also  have  conserved 
so  much  priceless  water.  One  witness  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  that  the  water 
wasted  to  the  ocean  from  Just  the  Eel  River 
here  in  Oalifomia,  in  one  24-hour  period  this 
spring,  would  h^ve  taken  care  of  the  entire 
water  needs  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for 
3  whole  years. 

Fortunately,  the  entire  country  is  now 
coining  to  the  realization  that  the  water 
shortage  problem  Is  not  strictly  a  western 
one.  The  East,  wliich  only  yesterday  thought 
of  water  as  an  endless  resource,  today  finds 
Itself  staring  Into  the  diisty  face  of  drought. 
In  New  York  City,  reservoirs  are  60  percent  of 
normal  capacity.  The  entire  Delaware  River 
Basin  has  been  put  under  emergency  rations 
as  a  drcmght  area.  New  Yorkers  are  forbidden 
to  fill  backyard  wading  pools,  water  their 
lawns,  or  wash  their  cars.  Restaurants  are 
subject  to  $50  fines  for  serving  water  to  cvw 
tamers  who  do  not  ask  for  it.  Children  are 
Instructed  In  water  saving  methods  of  brtish- 
ing  their  teeth.  So  the  entire  Nation  is 
suddenly  becoming  aware  that  w«  must  do  a 
much  better  Job  of  managing  otir  water  and 
do  it  in  a  hurry.  California,  with  its  Central 
Valley  project.  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  an 
early  start  on  this  endless  problMn. 

I  regret  that  it  has  taken  these  great  nat- 
ural disasters  to  finally  really  wake  up  Amer- 
ica and  make  It  fully  realize  that  Investing 
in  these  water  projects  Is  essential  tf  we  are 
to  continue  to  develop  and  prosper.  For 
years  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  Congreea 
that  we  should  be  spending  double  our  pres- 
ent rate  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  water  supply,  flood  control,  navigation, 
reclamation,  and  p>ower  development.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  since  we  overrode  the 
veto  In  1959  of  the  1960  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  and  set  aside  the  "no  new  starts" 
policy. 

Just  In  the  last  5  years  we  have  appro- 
priated almost  $650  million  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  work  in  California.  And  this  year's  Pub- 
lic Works  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  Includes  an  additional  $178  million 
for  these  two  agencies  here  in  California, 
an  increase  of  $57  million  over  last  fiscal 
•  year. 

Most  Important  In  Congress'  going  along 
with  this  stepped-up  program  In  your  State 
has  been  your  recognition  of  the  fact  that 


water  resource  derdopment  nnist  be  to  a 
large  extant  a  local  TmpnruaiMitj.  Tour 
California  State  water  project  serres  as  an 
example  to  the  If  atlon  at  what  miHt  be  done 
if  we  are  to  eolTe  our  great  water  proUems. 

80  we  are  maJklng  progreea.  But  so  much 
remains  to  be  done.  And  you  have  my 
assurance  that  as  long  as  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Hotise  Public  Works  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee I  am  going  to  keep  fighting  for  more 
adequate  funds  to  conserve  and  develop  the 
water  resources  both  here  In  California  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  I  am  as  happy  as  you  are  to  see 
this  project  finally  getting  underway.  When 
I  was  here  In  1969.  I  realized  what  it  would 
do  for  your  area. 

Much  of  the  construction  cost  of  $60 
million  is  m  the  form  of  wages  which  will 
be  spent  to  a  great  extent  locally.  The 
firm,  dependable  water  supply  it  will  pro- 
vide will  allow  expansion  of  high  Income 
crop  acreage  and  Increase  in  per  acre  yield. 
The  estimated  total  net  farm  income  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  from  about  $4  million 
yearly  to  more  than  $24  million.  Local 
processing  of  farm  goods  is  estimated  to 
yield  an  Increased  gross  Income  of  $40  mil- 
lion annually.  The  entire  Nation  will  bene- 
fit tram  the  changeover  from  dry  farm 
crops — generally  In  surplus — to  the  much 
needed  higher  mcome  crops.  Wages  res\ilt- 
Ing  either  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the 
project  facilities  shotdd  reach  a  high  of 
almost  $22  million  a  year. 

Initial  water  deliveries  are  scheduled  for 
June  1968,  buf  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to 
work  out  the  emergency  program  to  deliver 
water  to  the  Arbuckle  area  In  1966,  In  time 
to  save  the  almond  groves  threatened  by 
the  unexpected  drop  In  groimd  water  tables. 

Now — you  have  waited  16  years  from  the 
time  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  was  author- 
ized tmtll  the  time  for  the  ground  breaking; 
I  am  sure  It  was  worth  waiting  for  but  I 
don't  want  to  keep  you  waiting  any  longer. 
So  let's  get  on  with  the  ceremonies. 


Comments  From  Canada  on  die  Death  of 
Adiai  Stevenion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or   WASHINOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  interesting  section  ot  the 
opinion  page  was  in  the  Sunday  Olym- 
pian in  my  district  on  Siinday,  August  1. 
The  editor  had  taken  the  time  to 
recapitulate  a  sizable  segment  of  Cana- 
dian newspaper  editorials  on  the  death  of 
America's  beloved  Adlai  Stevenson. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  appreciate  sharing  this 
sampling  due  to  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  Sunday  Olympian  and  the  courtesy 
of  its  editor,  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Reaction  in  Canada 

Canadian  newspapers  often  are  more 
frank  than  flattwlng  In  expressing  their 
opinions  of  the  United  States  and  Its  leaders. 
Pot  this  reason,  we  took  special  interest 
when  the  Canadian  Consulate  General's  office 
In  Seattle  sent  tis  a  sampling  of  Canadian 
newspaper  editorials  on  the  death  of  Adlai 
Stevenson.  We  would  like  to  share  a  sample 
of  the  sampling  with  you: 

Toronto  Dally  Star:  "Adlai  Stevenson  wsis 
an  American  America  shared  with  the  world. 
For  millions  of  people  he  represented  what 


America  oagbt  to  be — its  intellect,  its  culttire 
and  wit.  Its  wisdom  and  Its  grace  \inder  the 
terrible  pressure  of  duty. 

"For  his  own  Nation's  Intellectual  3routh 
he  was  the  knight,  aans  peus,  sans  reproche. 
who  rode  into  national  political  battle  with 
a  hole  in  his  shoe,  a  Jest  on  his  tongue  and, 
always,  too  few  votes  in  his  pocket. 

"But  while  Adlai  Stevenson  never  reached 
the  power  for  which  he  yearned,  his  impact 
was  enormous.  He  was  a  call  for  Justice 
within  America's  borders  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  historic  revolution  that  is  sweep- 
ing the  have-not  world.  He  was  a  man  of 
vast  eloquence  and  he  used  it  to  become  a 
spokesman  of  an  enlightened  United  States." 

The  Ottawa  Journal :  "Fate,  the  often  hard 
fortunes  of  political  war.  denied  to  Adlai 
Stevenson  the  prize  of  his  country's  Pres- 
idency. It  was  a  prize  which  to  many  seemed 
to  be  his  by  devine  right  of  intellect.  For 
not  since  Woodrow  Wilson  had  anyone  ap- 
peared on  the  American  political  scene  who 
combined  in  his  character  so  much  scholar- 
ship and  eloquence  with  conscience,  plus 
other  gifts  (lacking  in  Wilson)  which  compel 
Kflection. 

"But  these  were  not  enough  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  to  overcome  national  venera- 
tion for  the  war  hero  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
nor  enough  to  gain  his  party's  third  pres- 
idential nomination  over  one  with  the  style 
and  organization  genius  of  a  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  WeU  could  Adlai  Stevenson  have 
said  with  James  Shirley,  There  is  no  armor 
against  fate.' 

"If  Canadians  had  had  a  vote  in  the  Amer- 
ican elections  a  good  bloc  of  Canada  would 
have  swung  to  Stevenson.  Most  of  the  del- 
egates to  the  United  Nations  would  have 
voted  for  him,  and  all  of  the  UN  adminis- 
tration and  its  waiters  and  sweepers,  regard- 
less of  nationality  or  color.  He  became  a 
UN  champion,  or.  mcM-e  correcUy.  he  became 
a  champion  of  UN's  better  Ideals. 

"And  yet  the  memory  of  Adlai  Stevenson 
wlU  always  be  brightened  with  happiness 
and  laughter.  Humor  was  one  of  his  weap- 
ons and  he  never  believed  that  on  a  grave 
matter  one  had  always  to  speak  with  dead- 
ening dulln(^  •   •  ••• 

The  Vancouver  Sun:  "Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son spoke  for  most  of  tis  in  Canada  when  he 
said,  'I  have  lost  a  very  old  and  personal 
friend.' 

"For  this  was  the  feeling  Adlai  Stevenson 
Inspired  in  millions  of  Canadians  who  were 
acquainted  with  him  only  through  the  news- 
papers, radio,  and  TV.  Like  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Steven- 
son somehow  managed  to  inspire  deep  parti- 
sanship north  of  the  49th  parallel  when  he 
ran  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.* 

"Indeed,  it  could  be  said  he  was  our  favorite 
candidate.  And.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  us 
that  It  was  so,  for  Adlai  Stevenson  repre- 
sented in  many  ways  the  best  ideals  of 
civilized  men. 

"The  loss  is  not  to  the  United  States  alone 
but  to  the  world.  In  this  lamentable  pass- 
ing freedom  has  been  bereaved  of  one  of  its 
strongest  and  most  fearless  contemporary 
voices." 


One  Man,  One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP    ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  fine  analysis  by  Mr. 
Prank  T.  Nye,  the  associate  editor,  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette,  on  the 
subject  of  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
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B.  B.  HiCKXNLOOPEB's  Staff  has  in- 

the   Senate  Judiciary    Commit- 

have  ended   on  the  Dirksen 

and    other    proposed    amend- 

the  Constitution  relative   to  ap- 

of     State     legislatures.     But, 

that  the  Committee  would  receive 

and  see  that  it  is  circulated 

Member.     I    am    grateful    for    the 

afforded   me,    under    the    clrcum- 

md  am  sorry  to  be  late  Ln  submlt- 

statement.     I  will  be  brief  and  to 


I  ome  personal  backgrotind : 
£2  years -old,  married,  the  father  of 
da\  ghters.     I  am  an  average  American 
qom,  reared,  and  edXicated  In  Iowa, 
in  which  I  have  resided  all  my  life, 
been  my  privilege  to  cover  politics 
1  or  nearly  30  years.     Prom  1936  un- 
covered  the  statehouse,    first   for ' 
Internat^nal     News     Service     and,     subse- 
or  the  Iowa  Dally  Press  AssooiaWon. 
I   have   been   employed    by   the 
Rapids   Gazette    ( as   associate    editor 
and  in  that  capacity  I  have  con- 
cover  Iowa  politics  and  the  legls- 


of  the  legislature,  from  the  be- 
u-oused  my  Interest  in  the  subject 
1<  gislatlve  apportionment — from  the 
discovered  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
electing  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
1  he  Iowa  House  of  Representatives 
than  36  percent  a  majority  of  the 
of  the  Iowa  Senate, 
been   one   of    the   leaders    in    the 
.  effort,  during  the  last  25  years, 
fair  apportionment  to  Iowa's  Leg- 
In    this   capacity    I    have    done    a 
>f  studies  on  the  subject  as  it  af- 


mg 


957  untU    1961    I  served   as   State 

of    the    Governor's    Reapportion- 

Commlttee,  a  blpai^lsan  group 

(Including    four    legislators) 

the  groundwork  for  reapportion- 

on  in  Iowa. 


Ic  w&na 
laid 


So  mutdi  for  bcMAground. 

I  oppo8«  the  Dlrkseii  amendment  In  its 
present  fozin  because  it,  along  with  most  of 
the  other  pn^iosecl  apportionment  amend- 
menta,  le  baaed  on  a  false  premise.  Thia 
false  premise,  unwittingly  perhaps,  is  being 
sold  to  the  American  people  as  an  historical 
fact. 

This  false  ix'emise  is  that,  historically. 
State  legislatures  have  been  apportioned 
"Just  like  Congress,"  one  house  on  popu- 
lation and  the  other  on  area,  or  some  similar 
factor. 

This  is  not  the  fact,  as  any  student  of 
apportionment  is  aware.  The  fact  is  that, 
historically,  the  constitutions  of  a  majority 
of  the  50  States  (including  Iowa)  have  based 
the  apportionment  of  both  houses  on 
population. 

It  is  also  an  historical  fact,  and  a  sad  one 
indeed,  that  in  many  of  these  States  whose 
legislatures  originally  were  population -based 
(including  Iowa) .  legislators  more  often  than 
not  chose  to  violate  their  oaths  by  refusing 
to  carry  out  the  apportionment  provisions 
contained  in  the  constitutions  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

The  obvious  result  of  this  refusal  was  that 
factors  other  than  population  (visually  area) 
were,  by  custom,  considered  in  apportioning 
legislative  bodies,  even  though  this  was  in 
violation  of  the  law.  These  Illegal  actions 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  false  premise  on 
which  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  based. 

Iowa  is  an  excellent  case  in  point,  because 
what  happened  in  Iowa  is  so  typical  of  what 
happened  in  so  many  other  States.  Here's 
a  brief  review  of  the  Iowa  case: 

Iowa  became  a  territory  on  June  12,  1838, 
and  conducted  its  affairs  under  a  territorial 
constitution  imtll  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
December  28.  1846,  at  which  time  the  people 
adopted  the  State's  first  constitution. 

The  first  constitution  was  in  existence 
until  1857,  when  the  people  adopted  a  new 
constitution,  the  State's  second.  This  con- 
stitution is  still  in  effect. 

Each  State  constitution,  as  well  as  the 
territorial  constitution,  provided  for  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  with  the  membership  of 
each  chamber  based  on  the  white  population 
in  the  State.  In  1868,  following  the  Civil 
War.  the  word  "white"  was  eliminated  by 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted 
by  the  people. 

All  three  constitutions,  moreover,  required 
reapportionment  of  the  seats  in  both  house 
and  senate  every  2  years — repeat,  every  2 
years — to  reflect  population  shifts. 

From  the  time  Iowa  became  a  territory 
until  1888  the  territorial  and  State  legisla- 
tures faithfully  carried  out  the  2 -year  re- 
apportionment requirement.  But  (and  this 
inaction  was  the  beginning  of  the  false 
premise  on  which  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
based),  from  1888  until  1904  Iowa's  legis- 
latures did  not  carry  out  the  constitutional 
requirement  for  reapportionment.  Rather, 
they  merely  reenacted,  and  continued  to  re- 
enact,  the  apportionment  act  of  1888, 
thereby  refusing  to  reflect  population  shifts. 

This  resulted  In  an  imbalance  favoring 
less  populated  areas  of  the  State.  These 
areas  eventually  gained  control  of  both  the 
house  and  senate  and,  in  1904.  proposed 
amendments  changing  the  apportionment 
provisions  in  the  constitution  of  1857. 

The  people  adopted  the  1904  amendments. 
The  1904  amendments  required  a  house  of 
108  seats,  with  99  seats  based  on  county 
units  and  9  seats  based  on  population.  "They 
required  a  senate  of  50  seats  all  based  on 
population  (another  false  premise  accepted 
as  fact  by  many  is  that,  traditionally  the 
houses  of  representatives  of  State  leglsla- 
tiu-es  are  based  on  population,  the  senate  on 
area  or  other  factors ) . 

The  1904  amendments  also  required  reap- 
portionment of  all  population  seats  (9  In  the 
house,  50  in  the  senate)  after  every  State 
and   Federal   census.     This   meant   reappor- 


tionment every  5  years  (unttl  1935).  inaa- 
much  as  Iowa  required  a  State  census  In 
years  ending  in  "5"  imtll  repeal  of  the  State 
census  law  in  1935.  The  Federal  censuK,  of 
course,  Is  in  years  ending  in  "0." 

Despite  the  1904  amendments  requirement 
that  senate  seats  be  apportioned  on  popula. 
tion,  and  that  all  population  seats  be  reap- 
portioned  after  every  censxis,  the  Iowa  Sen- 
ate's seats  never  were  allocated  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  from  the  time  of  the  first  appor- 
tionment under  the  1904  amendments.  And 
there  was  nothing  the  people  could  do  about 
it,  since  Iowa  does  not  have  the  right  of  peti- 
tion and  since  the  courts  refused  to  take 
Jurisdiction  in  those  days. 

Elected  representatives  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  ignore  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, refusing  to  reapportion  population 
seats  in  the  senate  (which  never  had  been 
apportioned  on  population)  from  1904  until 
1941.  In  1941  the  situation  had  become  so 
intoUerable  that  the  legislature  finally  re- 
apportioned 4  of  the  senate's  SO  seats  in 
an  act  that  affected  12  of  the  State's  99  coun- 
ties. Meantime,  in  1928,  less  populous  areas 
had  gained  such  majority  control  of  both 
houses  they  proposed  a  limiting  amendment. 
The  1928  amendment  provided  that  no  coun- 
ty, regardless  of  its  population,  would  be 
entitled  to  more  than  one  seat  In  the  senate. 
This  amendment  had  no  visible  effect,  since 
counties  entitled  to  more  than  one  senator 
under  the  1904  amendments  never  had  been 
allocated  more  than  one  senator.  In  fact, 
some  of  these  counties,  entitled  to  one  sena- 
tor each  on  the  basis  of  population,  were  as- 
signed to  districts  containing  one  or  two 
other  counties,  with  eaoh  district  entitled  to 
only  one  senator. 

It  was  in  the  early  1940's  that  several 
lowans.  including  myself,  called  attention  of 
varioxis  newspapers  to  the  plight  of  under- 
represented  populous  areas  of  the  State. 

Beginning  in  the  1950's,  Iowa  Governors  of 
both  political  parties  began  to  recommend 
tliat  the  apportionment  provisions  la  the 
State  constitution  be  carried  out  In  good 
faith.  In  1963.  the  legislature  reapportioned 
4  more  of  the  senate's  60  seats  in  an  act 
affecting  only  9  of  the  State's  99  counties. 

In  1957,  Gov.  Herschel  C.  Loveless  ap- 
pointed the  16-member  Governor's  Reappor- 
tionment Action  Committee  referred  to 
above.  This  was  a  bipartisan  group  of  13 
citizens  and  4  legislators  which  made  recom- 
mendations that  stimulated  action  by  the 
legislature  in  1959. 

By  1963,  the  now  rural-oriented  legislature 
(by  this  time  27.4  percent  of  the  people  were 
electing  a  majority  of  the  108  house  mem- 
bers and  35.6  percent  a  majority  of  the  50 
senate  members),  had  adopted  a  proposed 
amendment,  which  hardly  alleviated  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  people  rejected  this  proposed  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  272,382  to  190.424  at  a 
statewide  referendimi  on  December  3,  1963. 

Meanwhile,  action  had  been  started  August 
9,  1962,  in  the  Federal  covrt  for  the  southern 
district  of  Iowa,  to  have  the  1904  amend- 
ments declared  in  violation  of  the  14th 
(equal  rights)  amendment.  The  three-Judge 
Federal  court  panel  noted  there  was  some 
question  about  the  legality  of  the  1904 
amendments,  but  delayed  its  decision  until 
after  the  December  3.  1963,  referendum. 
After  the  referendvun.  the  panel  Iwftd  the 
1904  amendments  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Gov.  Harold  Hughes  then  called  the  legis- 
lature into  special  session  starting  February 
18,  1964,  to  reapportion  its  seats  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  in  time  for  the  1964  elections. 

"pie  legislature  complied,  after  a  fashion, 
reapportioning  seats  in  the  house  to  permit 
44.02  percent  of  the  people  to  elect  a  majority 
of  members  and  reapportioning  senate  seats 
to  permit  38.9  percent  of  the  people  to  elect 
a  majority  of  members. 

Early  In  1965,  the  three-Judge  Federal  court 
panel  held  the  senate  apportionment  to  be 
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,jnconstltutional  and  said  that  while  th«e 
^fse  Bcme  question  as  to  the  constltutlcmallty 
of  the  ho\ue  apportionment,  it  woiild  not 
require  action  on  them,  at  this  time. 

The  leglslat\ire  meeting  In  1996  then  re- 
apportioned senate  seats  more  in  line  with 
population.  This  apportionment  act  is  now 
before  both  the  Federal  and  State  courts. 

This  is  the  Iowa  case,  in  brief.  I  submit 
that  it  is  typical  of  what  has  happened  In 
osny  other  States  whose  leglslatiires  origi- 
nally were  population-based  in  both  cham- 
igers.  It  is  obvious,  then,  how  the  false 
premise  on  which  the  Dirksen  amendment  ie 
based  got  its  start  and  came  to  be  accepted 
as  a  fact. 

I  have  other  objections  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  the  principal  one  being  that  If 
adopted  by  Congress  there's  a  good  chance 
its  ratification  would  be  up  to  malt^por- 
tioned  leglslatm-es  In  many  States.  I  will  not 
Ilrt  my  other  objections,  since  most  of  them 
already  have  been  cited  In  the  committee's 
liearings  by  other  opponents. 

But  I  do  want  to  press  home  my  point  that 
the  amendment  should  not  be  sold  to  the 
people  on  the  basis  of  a  false  premise  because 
■ach  a  sale  Is  sure  to  boomerang  once  they 
learn  the  truth. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In  per- 
mitting me  to  submit  this  statement  after 
the  hearings  have  ended. 


Former    Florida    GoTernor    Praises 
President  Johnson 


E3tTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLOSIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida's 
greatest  living  orator,  one  of  her  most 
outstanding  Governors  and  a  living  sym- 
bol of  democratic  tu^hievenlent.  Fuller 
Warren,  has  written  an  excellent  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
praising  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  Baines 
J<^mson. 

This  letter  deserves  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congrzssional  Record, 
80  that  the  Nation  may  realize  what 
Governor  Warren  and  many  others 
think  about  our  President.  We  win  all 
draw  strength  from  this  letter  about  our 
President,  at  a  time  when  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  national  press  has  chosen  to 
criticize  him  for  his  courageous  stand  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam. 

Puller  Warren,  like  President  Johnson, 
has  felt  the  arrows  of  scorn  from  those 
who  are  proved  wrong  as  time  passes. 
Governor  Warren,  who  served  as  the 
chief  executive  of  Florida  from  1949  to 
1953,  faced  great  opposition  when  he  led 
the  fight  to  outlaw  cattle  from  Florida's 
highways,  but  today  his  strong  and 
vigorous  action  is  applauded  and  will  be 
remembered  for  generations — his  imagi- 
nation and  wUl  have  saved  thousands 
of  lives  on  our  higlyyays. 

"No  other  President  has  walked  more 
humbly  with  God  and  his  fellow  man," 
Governor  Warren  writes.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  timely  statement  about 
President  Johnson.    The  letter  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Tlznes.  Aug.  8.  1966] 

Airn-JoHM80if  Cabal 
To  the  Editok: 

The  venomotiB  attacks  by  eotne  aegments 
of  the  press  upon  President  Jobnaon  are 
very  pulling.  He  la  the  kindliest,  most 
compassionate  Preeldent  since  Llnooln.  He 
la  one  of  the  moat  effective  of  aU  tiie  Presi- 
dents. He  gets  along  with  Congress  better 
than  any  other  President  ever  has. 

President  Johnaon  has  caused  Oongrese  to 
enact  some  of  the  most  benevolent,  the  most 
humane  measures  ever  to  become  law.  He 
has  courted  the  iM-ess  more  ardently  than 
any  other  President.  He  has  not  made  a 
major  mistake  aa  President.  He  has  not 
publicly  said  a  harsh  word  about  anybody — 
not  even  a  Republican. 

President  Johnson  has  not  said  or  done 
anything  reasonably  calculated  to  provoke 
the  envenomed  editorials  and  hate-fiUed 
columns  spewed  upon  him  recently.  In  some 
instances  this  forgiving  man  actually  has 
"turned  the  other  cheek." 

Not  cmce  has  he  retaliated  against  those 
who  have  reviled  him,  as  have  some  great 
Presidents.  (One  of  Lincoln's  generals  had 
to  close  down  the  Chicago  Times  because  of 
Its  seditious  and  subversive  obstruction  of 
the  war  effort.) 

Various  polls  have  shown  that  President 
Johnson  is  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  patriotic   Americans. 

No  other  President  has  walked  more 
humbly  with  God  and  his  feUow  man.  "What 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?"  Do  a  few  carping 
coltunnlsts  and  a  Jimta  of  Irascible  editors 
require  more  than  this  of  President 
Johnson? 

How  long.  oh.  how  long  will  a  conspira- 
torial cabal  of  constricted  columnists  and  a 
few  envencHned  editors  continue  to  rail 
against  this  righteous  man? 

Fm.LER  Waereit. 

Miami.  July  23,  1965. 

(The  writer  -was  Governor  of  Florida. 
1949-53.) 


Hays  Sallivan :  The  G>tton  Man  Who 
Heads  the  Soybean  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   AUCAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
ben  an  article  which  appears  in  the 
August  issue  of  Cotton  Farming.  It  re- 
veals further  Information  on  the  Im- 
portance of  soybeans  to  the  economy  of 
this  Nation  but  also  because  it  concerns 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Hays  Sullivan,  of 
Burdette,  Ark.,  one  of  my  finest  friends 
and  a  leader  in  agriculture  in  Arkansas 
and  In  the  Nation. 

The  article  consists  of  an  Interview 
with  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  is  president  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association,  outlining 
tho  strong  position  of  scqrbean  produc- 
tion in  our  agricultural  economy.  Mr. 
Sullivan  property  points  out  that  soy- 
beans— the  Cinderella  crop — are  essen- 
tial to  the  stability  of  a  great  cross  sec- 
tion of  our  agricultural  population. 

Tlie  axticle  follows: 


Hats  Bttluva*:  TKb  Cottom  Mam  Who  Hzads 

THI    8OTBBAH    ICEH 

Due  to  the  bleaalnga  of  the  allotment  sys- 
tem, there  la  no  longer  In  the  strictest  sense 
such  a  thing  aa  a  cottCHi  farmer.  The  grower 
who  la  considered  a  cotton  man  usually  gets 
an  overwhelming  part  of  his  Income  from 
cotton,  but  ills  remaining  land  must  be  put 
to  the  most  profitable  use  and  this  means  a 
second  crop. 

Across  such  a  wide  and  diversified  area  as 
the  Cotton  Belt,  this  aecofid  crc^  could  be 
anything  trom  alfalfa  to  beets  to  grain  sor- 
ghiuns,  depending  on  the  locale.  There  is 
one  crop,  however,  that  la  swiftly  approach- 
ing the  status  of  the  subsidiary  crop — soy- 
beans. 

As  prime  testimony  to  thia  northern  na- 
tive's growing  popularity  across  the  belt,  cot- 
ton win  have  to  relinquish  sole  sovereignty 
over  its  old  capital.  M«>mpVii«  when  the 
American  Soybean  Association  hoets  its  45th 
national  convention  there,  August  16-18. 
Arkansas,  Jiist  across  the  river  from  Memphis, 
Invested  3,219,000  acres  to  soybeans  this  year, 
an  8-percent  increase  over  last  year  and  the 
ninth  consecutive  acreage  upswing.  Another 
neighbor,  Mississippi,  planted  a  1965  crop  of 
1,653,(X)0  acres,  a  Jump  of  21  percent  over  last 
year.  On  more  and  more  farms,  cotton  Is 
looking  acroas  the  road  at  soybeans. 

Cotton  Farming  wanted  to  know  why. 

So  we  sent  an  editor  to  Burdette,  Ark.,  to 
pose  this  question  to  Hays  Sullivan,  cotton 
producer,  ^ner,  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Soybean  Association.  He  and  his  two 
sons  farm  a  full  cotton  allotment  of  600 
acres,  plus  another  1,100  acree  in  aoybeaoa. 

Sitting  behind  his  desk,  Mr.  Sullivan  ac- 
knowledged our  question  with  a  smile. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  the  background 
first,"  he  said.  "Soybeans  crept  down  in  our 
area  beck  in  the  igscs,  mostly  for  soil  build- 
ing or  as  a  crop  for  hogging  down  with  com. 
Later  on,  mechanization  showed  us  we  could 
grow  more  doUars  per  acre  with  beans  than 
we  could  with  com.  I've  been  growing  soy- 
beans since  about  1940." 

He  paused  momentarily  and  leaned  back 
Into  his  chair.  "Now  you  asked  me  why,"  he 
aaid.  "Wril,  this  is  a  product  that  has  a  tre- 
mendoua  market.  The  Soybean  CouncU  of 
America  has  poured  mllliona  Into  market  de- 
vel(^>ment  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada. 

"To  give  you  a  couple  of  ezamplea.  a  few 
years  ago  we  Introduced  aoybean  oil  with 
olive  oil  In  Spain,  and  the  people  began  to 
take  more  and  more  soybean  oU.  Japan, 
which  impcHts  nearly  60  million  bushels  of 
our  soybeans,  will,- by  1976  be  demanding 
175  to  180  million  bushels  annually. 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  increased  demand  , 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  aoybecma  produce  pro- 
tein and  fata  or  oils  which  are  needed  by  the 
populace  of  most  ooxmtries.  ICoet  all  coun- 
tries can  produce  carbohy^lrates  crops  such 
as  com,  but  cannot  gr6w  their  protein. 
We're  producing  700  million  bushels  a  year 
now,  and  47  percent  of  that  la  for  export. 
Last  year,  soybeans  and  soybean  products 
brought  in  the  highest  cash  dollar  yield  from 
export  markets  for  the  second  straight  year." 

After  hearing  that,  our  mind  turned  to 
ugly  thoughts  of  surpluses,  and  we  asked  if 
the  ASA  wasn't  worried  about  overproduc- 
tion. 

"We  fear  the  time  that  we  would  become  a 
surplus  crop,"  he  said,  "and  let  bars  down 
and  become  Ooremment  controUed.  with 
such  things  as  artificial  incentives  or  huge 
storage  stocks.  We  hope  to  hold  our  acreage 
in  line  with  our  market  expansion  and  ex- 
pand or  hold  as  the  market  demands." 

And  how  do  soybeans  prosper  In  cotton 
country? 

He  explained  that  the  partknilar  county  he 
lives  in.  Mlaalaaippi  Oounty.  la  one  of  the 
top  soybean  producing  counties  In  the  ooun- 
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young  man  or  woman,  the 

productive,  talented,  Inter- 

cdncemed.  and  IntelllKent  young 

pushed  Into  the  background  by 
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ftnd  vandals  who  seem  to  doml- 

front  pages.    The  great  good 

people  do  today  goes  unre- 

the  trouble  generated  by  a 

grabs  the  headlines  and  our 

[  want  to  direct  some  of  our  at- 
o  that  good  majority  of  our 
youth.    I  want  to  focus  some 
th^Kights  on  the  laudable  program 
service    and    character 
being    accomplished    by    the 
The  Y  has  helped  to  mold  the 
of  this  Nation's  young  peo- 
generatlons  than  anyone  In 
dl4tlngulshed     body     has     lived 
It  Is  a  wholesome  but  not  a 
organization  which  has  cap- 
Imaglnatlon  and  the  spirit  of 
}f  young  people  thioughout  the 
It  brings  together  a  rare  com- 
of    seasoned    experience    and 
enthusiasm  from  which  we  have 
tremendously.    It  builds  lead- 
it  encourages  those  old-fash- 
vlitures  of  loyalty,  trustworthiness, 
pati  otism. 
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and  friend.  Representa- 
W.  Wydleh,  of  New  York,  de- 
address  which  follows  on  the 
of  the  46th  annual  meeting  of 
Suffolk  Young  Men's  Chris- 
It  is  a  fltUng  tribute 
ok-ganlzatlon  tmd  an  appropriate 
commen  jiry  on  the  YMCA's  role  in  the 
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United  States  today.     I  am  pleased  to 

present  it  here  today : 

Tiia  4<)TH  Annual  BCarriNO  or  Youno  Mkn's 

Cheibtian    Association,    NASsAu/UurroLK 

CouNTnsi 

One-half  of  all  the  people  In  the  world 
today  are  under  30  years  of  age. 

The  Oerman  poet-phlloeopher.  Ooetlio. 
wrote:  "The  destiny  of  any  nation,  iit  any 
given  time,  depends  on  the  opinions  of  Its 
young  men  under  ttve-and-twenty." 

If  the  philosopher  Is  right,  we  iire  In  the 
hands  of  our  youth,  and  we  liiul  l>ett«r  l>e 
about  the  business  of  seeing  to  the  proper 
shiiping  of  those  liandH. 

Tlie  urgencry  of  our  mission  1«  emphaflizcd 
by  the  fuut  that  most  of  our  Herloun  crimes 
lire  c-ominllted  by  those  who  lire  under  '20 
yeuru  old. 

The  cost  to  your  fanilly  for  crime  control 
wiui  over  $500  last  year  -  n  very  large,  Invol- 
inttary  contribution  dedicated  to  mere  self- 
protection  and  preservation. 

We  htive  all  taken  an  onth  to  our  flapt  in 
which  we  pledge  allegiance  to  "the  Hcpubllc 
for  which  It  stands." 

I  don't  wish  to  burden  you  itl  this  time 
with  derinltlons.  but  If  you  will  liwk  In  the 
dictionary  when  you  return  home,  you  will 
find  that  "republic"  means  the  electorate, 
the  people,  and  democracy  In  a  process;  and 
may  be  a  pure  democracy,  or  and  get  this — 
a  representative  democracy  through  a  sys- 
tem «>f  representation.  Note  the  words  "ays- 
tein  of  representation." 

As  you  all  know,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  claims  to  be  a  democracy. 

President  JetTernon  was  elected  In  1800  on 
a  platform  of  Republicanism  defeating  the 
Pederallflts.  who  were  for  a  central  federal- 
ized system  of  government,  absolute  In  na- 
ture. One  of  his  famous  quotes  at  that  time 
wi\s:  "Oovemment  should  only  do  for  the 
people,  what  the  people  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves." A  statement  too  little  thought  of 
today  In  relationship  to  local  activity  and 
local  government  as  opposed  to  State  and 
Federal  controls. 

What  has  this  review  of  the  meaning  of 
government  to  do  with  the  YMCA  challenge 
to  youth  nationally  and  In  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk Counties  today? 

I  would  like  to  repeat  at  this  time  the 
statement  of  your  director.  Dr.  Carl  Frlsche. 
In  his  address  2  years  ago  at  your  annual 
meeting. 

"If  free  Western  civilization  In  to  survive, 
much  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done 
tlirough  such  voluntary  organizations  as  the 
YMCA.  I  believe  that  religious-oriented  or- 
ganizations stand  In  the  forefront  among  a 
woefully  small  number  of  such  voluntary 
organizations  upon  which  our  ultimate  des- 
tiny depends.  This  free  society  and  the  free 
organizations  needed  to  support  It  will  not 
survive  merely  because  of  the  latent  virtue 
within.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  Individual  work, 
support,  and  aggressiveness. 

"Among  the  evidence  virhlch  might  be 
mustered  in  support  of  this  view,  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  dramatic  comes  from  our 
enemies;  for  it  Is  they  who  have  singled  out 
voluntary  religious,  patriotic,  and  fraternal 
organizations  for  harassment  and  destruc- 
tion. Cttrlously,  there  are  far  too  many 
amongst  us  who  do  not  seem  to  comprehend 
the  situation.  Such  people  while  giving  loud 
and  eloquent  vocal  endorsement  to  free  en- 
terprise and  vohmtary  support  of  oiu"  com- 
munity endeavors  do.  nevertheless.  In  fact 
actively  sponsor  programs  for  more  Govern- 
ment control  and  surveillance  and  spending 
In  these  areas  of  endeavor  so  vital  to  our 
surlval.  These  eloquent  but  misguided  folk 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic  premise 
and  fact  that  once  the  Government  takes 
over  these  fxmctlons.  and  flnancee  them  from 
funds  extracted  from  the  taxpayers  under 
compulsion  of  oonflscatlon.  the  effort  Is  no 
longer  Toluntary;  and  we  have  already  taken 


the  first  big  step  toward  oiu-  own  seU-destruc- 
tlon  as  free  Individuals.  We  must  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  bait  that  our  l>eneflts  will  ia» 
crease  If  we  surrender  to  big  brother  la 
Washington  or  Albany  those  things  we  trust 
most  and  hold  as  most  conducive  to  our  wel- 
fare." 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Prlscho's  analysis. 

To  sum  up,  the  YMCA  builds  for  the  Re- 
public a  community  program  Onancod  with 
voluntary  contributions  and  effort,  based  on 
spiritual  and  mental  maturity  and  fitness  aa 
well  as  physical  fitness  stemming  directly 
from  the  people  of  the  community  with  no 
Government  support;  how  can  the  YMCA 
and  other  religious-oriented  organizations 
compete  with  Goveriunent-financod  pro- 
grams such  as  are  being  sponsored  by  the 
onice  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  Federal, 
SUte,  and  county  government  funds? 

Are  we  losing  the  meanlngfulnees  ol 
charity  today?  Taxes  are  not  charity.  The 
(w^t  of  contributing  money  alone  Is  not 
charity.  iTio  act  of  loving  all  men  as  broth- 
eiii  btxiiuBO  they  ore  sons  of  God  Is  charity. 
If  wo  give  of  ourselvee  In  this  sense,  the  giv- 
ing Is  true  charity.  As  St.  Paul  said  In 
Corinthians  II:  "Every  man  according  u 
he  purponcth  In  his  heart,  ao  let  him  give; 
not  grudgingly,  or  of  neoeoslty;  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

There  luis  crept  Into  the  philosophy  o* 
<-«rtaln  fund  raisers  today,  "Give  once  for  all." 
What  does  it  mean?  Has  "Give  once  for  all" 
ever  been  an  Integral  port  of  the  American 
way  of  life?  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  slo- 
gan hns  cut  deeply  into  the  moral  philosophy 
of  voluntiu-lsm.  You  give  one  day  a  year  and 
you  are  finished  with  giving  and  have  noth- 
ing more  to  think  abtjut  giving,  including 
vohuiteerlng  your  time. 

This  trend  of  decreesrlng  voluntarism  Is 
presently  only  a  symptom.  A  symptom— the 
continuance  of  which  can  cause  the  citizen 
to  abdicate  his  or  her  traditional  eensc  of  In- 
dividual responsibility  in  America.  This  lack 
of  charity  toward  one's  club,  organization, 
chitrch,  union,  profession,  political  party,  and 
phlliuithroplc  cause,  has  always  In  the  past 
been  subject  to  derision.  Should  volun- 
t:u-l.-5m-  both  individual  and  group— discon- 
tinue, the  only  result  will  be  in  Government 
u8ur|Mitlon  of  its  functions. 

The  YMCA  with  its  history  and  objectives 
la  meeting  this  challenge  of  usurpation. 

Ixxrally.  with  well  over  800  volunteers  serv- 
ing as  board  and  committee  members,  group 
loaders,  InAtruotors.  coaches,  and  program 
special Iste,  the  good  and  godly  YMCA  stand- 
ards are  helping  In  the  presentation  of  a 
challenge  to  the  youth  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties. 

With  the  professional  staff  of  10  full-time 
executive  and  program  secretaries,  10  of 
whom  are  nationally  certified  YMCA  secre- 
taries, and  the  remainder  secretaries  in  train- 
ing, maintained  by  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise with  no  Federal,  State,  or  county  tax 
support,  is  really  a  wonderful  contribution 
to  the  basic  phUosophy  of  America. 

This  staff  recruits,  trains,  and  supervises 
over  600  full-time  and  part-time  employees. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
budgets,  buildings,  and  property;  the  re- 
cruiting organization,  training,  and  opera- 
tion of  committees;  the  establishment,  dP 
rcctlng,  and  extension  of  program  and  serv- 
ices; the  Interpretation  and  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  of  the  association;  the  cren- 
tlon  and  continuation  of  good  public  rela- 
tions; the  maintenance  of  relations  with  the 
communities  and  ottier  agencies,  and  In 
addition  the  relationships  with  the  national 
and  International  bodies  of  the  YMCA— nil 
with  no  Federal,  State,  or  county  tax  sup- 
port. 

In  1904  it  was  "Seven  Steps  to  Tomorrow." 
With  its  addition  of  the  Greater  Massapequa 
branch  In  1965.  it  becomes  "Eight  Steps  to 
Tomorrow" — thus  following  through  as  the 
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need  arises  In  the  extension  of  Its  pn'ogram 
and  services. 

*  With  guidelines  of  moral  and  spiritual 
substance,  the  T  la  offering  some  44  programa 
In  counseling,  group  work,  eoelal,  adtioa- 
tlonal,  and  cultural  activities.  In  addition 
with  these  some  guidelines  of  moral  and 
spiritual  substance,  the  Y  is  offering  some  29 
programs  to  aid  in  the  development  of  health 
fklllB  and  team  play. 

What  more  can  be  added  by  the  T  as  a 
challenge  to  youth 

I  am  siue  that  when  It  is  found,  the 
YMCA  will  add  it.  and  not  at  Government 
taxation  expense. 

May  I  remind  you  again  that  wo  must 
ipeak  less  and  less  of  being  or  not  being 
our  brother's  keeper,  and  do  more  and  more 
atmut  brotherly  love  and  respect.  We  must 
be  our  brother's  brother. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  youth  of  America 
is  going  to  the  dogs.  If  you  have  a  good 
memory,  you  will  well  remember  that  your 
fathers  said  the  same  things  about  the  youth 
of  your  day,  and  your  grandfathers  said  the 
game  of  their  youths,  and  so  on  back  through 
the  generations. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary 
despite  some  depressing  statistics.  The  Ellcs 
National  Foundation,  the  American  Legion's 
Boys'  State,  the  YMCA's  own  Hl-Y  Clubs 
with  their  annual  meetings  in  Albany;  the 
YMHA,  the  Catholic  Youth  Organizations- 
all  these  are  part  of  an  active  and  continuing 
process  of  youth  to  a  higher  moral  and 
spiritual  standard. 

Make  sure  that  the  YMCA  continues  to 
olfer  these  challenges  to  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
youth. 

Let  us  attack  the  problem  with  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  a  challenge — not  a  task.  We  are 
responding^  to  God's  command — and  not  to 
that  of  some  Federal  law. 

Out  Long  Island  area  offers  the  greatest 
springboard  in  the  Nation  from  which  to 
launch  our  program.  We  are  adjacent  to 
t2ie  world's  gn'eateet  city,  populated  by  young, 
educated,  and  skilled  people.  We  have  land 
to  grow  on  and  an  abundance  of  almost 
•very  Ingredient  necessary  to  create  a  top- 
flight technical  society. 

But  we  must  act  now  if  the  T  is  to  meet 
the  future  challenge  that  will  not  only  train 
the  minds,  Ixxlies,  and  spirit  of  our  youth — 
but  keep  our  youth  here  after  they  are 
trained. 

The  Y  offers  not  only  citizenship  training 
and  character  building — but  It  developB 
leadership.  It  does  this  by  molding  a  full 
person.  The  symbol  of  the  Y  Is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle — the  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
Without  the  spirit,  the  other  two  sides  form 
lines  leading  ever  further  apart.  Without 
the  line  of  the  spirit,  there  Is  no  symmetry. 
The  concept  of  state  charity  growing  In 
Washington  is  undermining  the  true  spirit 
of  charity  In  the  individual  man.  Without 
freedom,  there  is  no  real  charity.  The  Gal- 
lup Poll  Indicated  that  a  few  years  ago  70 
percent  of  the  people  believed  religious  In- 
fluence was  gaining  America.  The  figure  U 
now  S3  percent.  Is  this  how  we  are  building 
the  Republic? 

The  introduction  of  Federal  dollars  Into 
each  new  program  drives  God  out.  This  Is 
done  under  the  slogan  of  the  separation  of 
state  and  church — although  the  separation 
being  maintained  is  often  between  the  state 
and  God,  Himself. 

The  love  of  God  is  a  necesary  Ingredient  of 
true  charity.  This  is  something  that  can 
be  found  at  the  Y,  but  which  is  taboo  at  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Y  on 
Long  Island  offers  our  youth  a  real  plus — the 
plus  of  bringing  a  meaning  to  their  lives. 

It  may  be  easier  to  get  dollars  from  Wash- 
ington; it  is  surely  quickmr.  but — are  we  not 
then  "rendering  unto  Caesar"  the  things  that 
are  God's? 


The  youth  of  Long  Island  hungar  aft«r 
loyalty,  pride,  and  taltb.    They  long  to  balp 
build  tha  Republic. 
How  ahall  w*  feed  ttumt 
They  cannot  !!▼•  l>y  bread  alone. 


Federal  GoTenunent  and  PenntylTanU: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  unwise  partnership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  keeping  gambling  Illegal  In 
Pennsylvania  thus  making  gambling's 
lucrative  profits  available  to  bankroll  the 
multlshaded  evils  of  the  crime  syndi- 
cates. 

Last  year,  the  parlmutuel  turnover  In 
Pennsylvania  came  to  $67  million.  More 
significant — and  more  menacing — is 
Pennsylvania's  vice-propping  Illegal 
gambling.  Testimony  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  indicated  that  off- 
track  betting  comes  to  about  $50  billion 
annually  throughout  the  Nation,  with 
this  figure  accounting  for  only  some  42 
percent  of  the  national  annual  illegal 
gambling  total,  which  would  thus  be 
$120  billion.  On  a  population  basis,  il- 
legal gambling  In  Pennsylvania  would 
come  to  about  $7.2  billion  a  year,  so  that 
Pennsylvania  Is  really  a  rich  minefleld 
for  the  mob.  The  tnob  cuts  Itself  10  per- 
cent of  the  Illegal  gambling  take,  which 
means  that  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  may  flow  Into  crime  from 
gambling  profits.  Government-run 
gambling  would  siphon  these  moneys 
from  mob  treasuries  putting  gambling 
revenues  to  work  for  and  not  against  the 
people. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good— since  It  Is  basically 
ineradicable— Is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  wake  up  to  social  and  fi- 
nancial reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate 
and  control  gambling  so  that  the  gam- 
bling urge  of  the  pe(H)le  of  Pennsylvania 
could  be  made  to  help  support  society 
rather  than  vmdermlne  it. 


The  Foreifn  Aid  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  wAaHiMOTOit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recori),  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing comments  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  oa  a  letter  from 
Congressman  Passmah  dated  July  1,  1965. 


in  which  be  commented  on  the  foreign 
aid  program: 

Bequests  for  new  foreign  aid  funds  so  far 
this  year  amount  to  $7,612,467,000.  I  am  at- 
taching, hereto,  a  list  showing  the  16  aepi^ate 
requests  for  foreign  aid  funds.  Only  the 
first  Item  on  the  attached  list  is  ever  men- 
tioned publicly  as  l>elng  foreign  aid.  The 
other  14  items  are  as  much  foreign  aid  as 
yoiu-  hand  is  a  part  of  yotir  iMdy. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  traditionally 
been — and  is  today — understood  to  be  the 
economic  and  military  programs  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  for  which  new 
appropriations  of  $3,380  million  were  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1966.  In  June,  the 
President  requested  an  additional  $89  million 
for  programs  In  southeast  Asia.  Ilie  total 
amended  new  appropriations  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1966  is  $3,469,470,000. 

In  his  message  of  January  14,  1966,  the 
President  also  urged  the  Congress  to  support 
other  programs  which  share  with  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  some  extent  a  common  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  less  fortunate  abroad — 
the  Inter -American  Development  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Association,  and 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Clearly,  these 
programs  are  mentioned  publicly.  Appropri- 
ations requests  for  these  programs — as  for 
others  mentioned  in  Congressman  Passman's 
letter — are  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Congress 
reviews  and  debates  these  proposals.  Con- 
gressman Passman's  own  p>nnted  hearings 
contain  public  testimony  by  executive  branch 
witnessies  in  support  of  6  of  the  14  other 
foreign  aid  items  he  mentions. 

Some  of  these  14  items  are  a  form  ot  foreign 
assistance  and  are  proposed  and  Justified  as 
such.  But  many  of  the  14  categories  listed 
by  Congressman  Passman  simply  are  not 
foreign  aid.  These  Include  military  con- 
struction overseas,  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, the  E^iratom  program  of  the  A£9C,  and 
U.N.  dues  and  other  assessed  contributions  to 
international  organizations.  Attached  is  an 
Item-by-ltem  rundown  on  each  of  the  14 
items  on  Congressman  Passman's  list. 

On  June  30,  1966,  unliquidated  funds  from 
prior  years'  authority  to  the  credit  of  these 
15  items  amounted  to  $10,605,738,000. 
If  the  Congress  approves  the  full  additional 
$7,612,467,000  that  the  administration  has 
requested  in  new  funds  this  year,  then  there 
will  be  a  staggering  total  available  for  dis- 
bursement in  the  amounjL  of  $18,118,205,000. 

The  estimated  unexpended  balance  (pipe- 
line) for  budgeted  programs  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  is  $6,880  million.  Slightly  ^ 
lees  than  one-third  of  these  funds  Is  for  the  * 
military  assistance  program  and  the  remain- 
der is  for  AID  economic  pn'ograms.  The  pipe- 
line consists  almost  entirely  of  funds  which 
the  United  States  Is  already  committed  to 
\ue  for  specific  activities,  and  which  therefore 
are  not  avaUable  to  finance  other  activities. 
The  reason  there  is  a  pipeline  Is  that  foreign 
aid  projects,  like  construction  projects  in 
this  country,  often  take  several  years  to 
complete. 

The  only  money  available  for  new  activi- 
ties is  that  which  is  appropriated  for  the 
new  fiscal  year.  For  fiscal  year  1966,  $3,469 
million  Is  Iselng  requested  in  new  funds.  In 
addition.  Congress  is  requested  to  reappro- 
priate  a  small  amount  of  funds  avaUable  as 
unobligated  balances,  and  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  recoveries  from  prior  year  obligations. 
Recoveries  result  from  f imds  which  are  saved 
from  previous  projects  when  costs  run  below 
eetlmates.  Estimates  of  deobllgated  funds 
for  the  budget  yecu-  are  taken  Into  account 
in  preparing  the  budget  request  and  the  to- 
tal request  for  new  appropriations  is  reduced 
accordingly. 

Pipelines  exist  in  nearly  all  Government 
programs.  Including  the  other  programs  llst- 
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Assistance      Advisory      Group, 
This  item  consists  of  an  esU- 
and  allowance  for  U.S.  military 
serving  abrocul  in  the  mill- 
program.    These  men  serving 
an  rotatlcm  duty.    Most  of  them 
pay  frcon  funds  approprl- 
Department  of  Defense  whether 
erving  abroad  or  in  the  United 
fimds  required  tar  fiscal  year 
item  are  part  of  the  regular 
budget  request. 

Bank  (Long-term  credits). 
The  primary  objective  of  the 
Bank  now — as  it  has  been 
years — Is  the  promotion  of  U-S. 
throughout  both  the  developed 
areas  of  the  world.     A 
byproduct  of  the  bank's  ac- 
been  to  spur  economic  growth  in 
and  Latin  America,  but  Its  prln- 
Is  to  bolster  U.S.  coounerclal 
areas.    There  is  no  appropri- 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  since  bank 
by  repayments  and  inter- 
loans,  by  private  financial  Instl- 
by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury, 
million  figure  Included  in  Con- 
's letter  Is  the  bank's  esti- 
term  loans  In  fiscal  year  1966 
overall  congressional  limitation 
]  mport  Bank  operations.    In  cal- 
uch  loans  totaled  9727  million. 
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Law  480  began  as  a  program 
of  surpluses  of  agricultural 
which  could  not  be  sold  on  com- 
kets.     While  the  program  con- 
and  to  utilize  the  domes- 
It  also  permits  the  United 
millions  of  hungry  persons 
leveloped  countries  with  needed 
contribute  to  their  economic  de- 
The     food-for-peace     program 
domestic  and  foreign  purposes. 
In  amoimts  set  primarily 
and  not  foreign  policy  rea- 
request  for  restoration  of  CCC 
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costs  attributable  to  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1966  Is  91.658  mlUlon. 

Inter- American  Development  Bank  (Latin 
America),  9706380,000:  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  supplements  UJ3.  assistance  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  is  for  9455.9  million.  However,  of 
the  total,  9206.9  mlUlon  Is  for  callable  capi- 
tal which  Is  retained  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
is  subject  to  call  only  In  the  event  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank  Is  unable  to 
meet  Its  obligations  arising  from  borrowings 
or  guarantees. 

International  Development  Association 
(IDA).  $104  million:  The  U.S.  contrlbuUon 
to  this  subsidiary  of  the  World  Bank  also 
supplements  the  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  The  request  for 
fiscal  year  1966  Is  $104  million. 

Peace  Corps.  $115  million:  Peace  Corps 
volvmteers  perform  a  variety  of  functions 
(teaching,  public  health,  conrni unity  devel- 
opment, etc.)  overseas.  They  provide  needed 
services  in  underdeveloped  countries,  im- 
prove the  knowledge  of  America  in  under- 
developed countries,  and  broaden  their  own 
understanding  of  the  less-developed  world. 
The  request  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
year  1966  Is  $115  million. 

Contributions  to  International  organiza- 
tions, $96,953,000:  These  are  assessed  con- 
tributions and  are  appropriated  to  t^e  State 
Department  primarily  to  help  pay  the  U.S. 
share  of  operational  costs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  several  other  International  bodies 
to  which  we  belong.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appropri- 
ations Act  for  voluntary  contributions  for 
international  organizations,  which  are  used 
for  development  and  related  purposes.  The 
request  for  fiscal  year  1966  Is  996.9  million. 

Permanent  construction  overseas  (mili- 
tary). $85,986,000:  P\mds  are  annually  re- 
quired for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  U.S.  bases  In  other  countries.  These  bases 
are  used  by  the  U.S.  military  and  are  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  U.S.  Interests.  The 
requirement  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  this  Item 
Is  part  of  the  normal  Department  of  Defense 
budget  request. 

Educational  (foreign  and  other  students). 
$69,200,000:  These  are  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  activities.  The  United  States 
makes  available  funds — largely  in  foreign 
currencies — to  send  Americans  abroad  and 
bring  foreign  nationals  to  the  United  States 
for  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  pxu-- 
poses.  These  fiinds  obviously  are  not  In- 
tended to  promote  "foreign  assistance"  oh- 
jectlves;  rather,  they  are  Intended  to 
strengthen  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
The  request  for  fiscal  year  1966  Is  $61.9  mil- 
lion for  mutual  education  and  cultural  ex- 
change activities. 

Ryukyu  Islands,  $14,733,000:  Pursuant  to 
a  treaty  with  Japan,  the  United  States  Is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Rjrukyu  Islands.  The  U.S.  Army  provides 
this  administration,  and  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  there  as  long  as  stra- 
tegic and  military  considerations  require 
that  we  maintain  a  military  base  In  this 
area.  Our  presence  is  clearly  not  motivated 
by  foreign  assistance  considerations.  The 
request  for  fiscal  year  1966  Is  $14.7  million. 

Migrants  and  refugees,  $7,575,000:  Legis- 
lation In  1962,  unrelated  to  foreign  assistance 
and  economic  development  In  foreign  na- 
tions, provided  authority  for  aid  to  mi- 
grants and  refugees  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  humanitarian  purposes.  This  aid 
is  extended  both  on  a  multilateral  basis, 
through  contributions  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration 
and  the  U.N.  High  Commission  for  Ref- 
ugees, and  through  bilateral  aid  to  Euro- 
pean, Chinese,  and  Tibetan  refugees.  The 
request  for  fiscal  year  1966  Is  $7.6  million. 


Atomic  Energy  Conunission  (overseas) 
95,900,000:  The  Exiratom  program  provides 
for  research  and  development  under  a  joint 
program  with  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community.  The  joint  program  is  conducted 
in  Europe  with  European  funds  and  in  the 
United  States  with  U.S.  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  US.-type  atomic  reactor 
systems.  To  date,  these  European  countries 
have  provided  more  money  than  the  United 
States  for  these  cooperative  programs,  in 
addition  to  sharing  the  benefits  of  new  devel- 
opments In  European  science  and  technology, 
the  U.S.  nuclear  industry  has  gained  access 
to  the  important  European  market.  The  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1966  is  93  million. 

Inter- American  Highway  (Latin  America), 
94  million:  The  1,555-mile  Central  American 
section  of  the  Inter- American  Highway  is 
being  constructed  in  cooperation  with  five 
coimtrles  in  Central  America.  These  five 
republics  will  pay  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
highway  through  their  co\intriea  and  assume 
complete  responsibility  for  future  mainte- 
nance. Funds  are  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  finance  the  VS. 
share.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1966  Is  $4 
million. 


American  Field  Service  Exchai^e 
Stndentry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Field  Service  Is  an  interna- 
tional scholarship  program  for  teenagers. 
It  \s  the  forerunner,  largest  and  most 
successful  of  all  student  exchange  pro- 
grams. It  is  an  American  program 
begim  as  a  volunteer  ambulance  service 
during  World  War  I,  continuing  during 
World  War  U  and  sponsoring  and  fi- 
nancing student  exchanges  in  1947. 
Since  then  about  20,000  foreign  students 
have  been  selected  to  spend  a  year  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  regular  member  of  a 
host  family,  attending  high  school  regu- 
larly and  learning  firsthand  about  the 
United  States  and  its  pe(^Ie.  Although 
the  exchange  is  not  reciprocal,  many 
thousands  of  our  high  school  juniors 
have  spent  a  school  year  or  a  summer 
school  vacation  with  a  family  in  several 
dozen  foreign  countries  under  tlie  spon- 
sorship of  AF8. 

AF8  is  probably  the  most  effective  de- 
vice yet  conceived  for  the  promotion  of 
international  understanding  and  world 
peace  with  justice. .  The  student  partici- 
pants are  alresuly  becoming  leaders  in 
their  respective  countries  in  science, 
commerce,  industry,  and  government. 
The  ripple  effect  of  these  student  ambas- 
sadors, without  portfolio  but  with  im- 
mense impact,  Is  becoming  a  tremendous 
force  for  good  will  on  earth. 

Recently  all  foreign  APS'ers — about 
3,000 — spent  a  week  with  a  family  in  the 
Greater  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  visiting 
their  own  Embassies  and  observing  and 
studying  our  Federal  Government  in 
action. 

Robert  Cahn,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  captured 
some  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  AFS 
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to  his  report  of  one  general  meeting  at 
5tie  foreign  AFS  students  during  their 
\^ftshington  bus  stop. 

He  also  recorded  some  candid  observa- 
tions of  these  bright,  knowledgeable,  ob- 
servant youngsters  which  should  be 
worthwhile  for  aU  native  TJJS.  citizens  to 
read  and  ponder: 

Exchange  Sttdentrt 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — Abraham  Minawa  Is  taking 
home  to  Uganda  a  "Big  M"  sweater  from 
Murray  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  weU 
u  a  new  appreciation  of  how  the  United 
States  Is  trying  to  solve  Its  racial  problems. 

Protlma  Nag  will  tell  her  yovmg  friends 
la  Calcutta  that  Americans  work  hard  and 
play  hard,  that  the  moral  standards  are 
really  high  despite  what  they  may  have  read 
about  Hollywood. 

Pedro  Misle  hopes  to  spread  some  of  the 
Ideas  he  has  gained  about  how  a  democracy 
works  when  he  returns  to  Caracas. 

And  Dagmar  Schranun  is  taking  back  to 
Austria,  among  other  things,  some  American 
cookbooks. 

Abraham,  Protlma,  Pedro,  and  Dagmar  are 
4  of  the  2,904  American  Field  Service  Inter- 
national scholarship  students  from  69  foreign 
countries  who  have  Just  completed  a  year  in 
the  United  States. 

In  communities  throughout  the  Nation, 
they  and  their  colleagues  have  been 
"adopted"  for  the  year  by  American  famUles 
with  teenage  children. 

FSXSmENT    HEARD 

They  have  gone  to  American  high  schools. 
They  have  taken  a  3-week  bus  trip  through 
part  of  the  United  States.  And  they  have 
climaxed  the  year  with  a  get-together  In 
Washington  which  Included  an  address  at 
the  White  House  by  President  Johnson. 

Many  of  the  youngsters  have  had  such  a 
good  time  that  they  would  like  to  stay 
longer.  But  their  parents  signed  agree- 
ments that  the  students  would  come  home 
on  time  and  not  return  to  the  United  States 
for  at  least  2  years. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  APS  scholarships 
1b  to  promote  better  international  under- 
standing. And  it  is  hoped  that  these 
youths — and  the  1,100  Americans  who  have 
been  spending  a  year  or  a  summer  in  for- 
eign countries  under  AFS  scholarships — wlU 
become  good  will  ambassadors  among  their 
compatriots. 

SPOBTS   ENJOYED 

with  a  bright  smile  flashing  across  his 
dark  face,  Abraham  Minawa  relates  how  he 
won  fourth  place  in  the  State  championship 
at  Miuray  High  when  he  pole-vaulted  12 
feet  6  Inches. 

"Yeah,  Miuray,"  he  shouts,  while  banter- 
ing with  other  AFS  students  here.  Abra- 
ham has  a  lot  to  tell  the  homefolks  about 
American  sports  and  American  life. 

But  he  also  knows  of  the  problems. 

"My  'father,*  "  he  says  (most  APS'ers  refer 
to  their  American  parents-for-a-year  as  if 
they  were  their  own) ,  "took  me  to  Nashville 
so  I  could  see  for  myself  about  the  race  situ- 
ation." 

Abraham  was  refused  service  In  one  Nash- 
ville reetavu-ant.  But  he  also  knows  he  was 
accepted  as  an  equal  at  Murray  High.  And 
he  lived  as  a  member  of  a  white  family. 

He  says  that  In  Uganda,  all  he  heard  about 
the  United  States  was  that  Negroes  were 
being  beaten. 

"Now  that  I  have  been  here,  I  realize  the 
race  problem  Is  something  that  cant  be 
solved  in  a  few  days,"  he  says.  "But  Ameri- 
cans are  making  a  good  start." 

VIEWS  EXCHANGED 

During  their  days  in  Washington,  the  stu- 
dents had  opportunities  to  evaluate  Clin- 


tons of  the  United  States  and  to  exchange 
views  with  those  who  spent  the  year  in  other 
parts  Off  the  co\uitry. 

They  heard  fH-esldential  assistant  Richard 
N.  Goodwin  explain  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram and  say  to  the  students  frocn  develop- 
ing nations:  "You  m\ist  insure  that  in  your 
own  revolutions  there  is  widening  room  for 
the  himian  heart  and  the  human  spirit." 

On  the  south  lawn  of  the  White  House, 
they  heard  President  Johnson  thank  them 
for  leaving  behind  a  better  understanding 
of  their  countries. 

"While  you  have  been  here  I  am  stu-e  you 
have  seen  things  that  you  don't  like,  things 
thait  you  would  like  to  change,"  Mr.  John- 
son said.  "If  you  have,  then  you  can  know 
that  you  have  seen  America  as  Americans 
themselves  see  it. 

"FUNDS     COLLECTED 

"We  have  been  concerned  more  with  how 
our  children  shall  live  than  with  emulating 
how  our  fathers  and  how  our  grandfathers 
lived.  So  this  spirit  of  America,  I  think.  Is 
present  in  our  policies  and  our  purposes 
toward  other  peoples  of  other  lands. 

"We  hope  that  wherever  you  go  you  will 
work  always,  as  we  work,  to  try  to  change, 
to  try  to  improve  the  life  of  mankind  on 
this  earth,  and  most  of  all,  to  try  to  win 
peace  for  all  peoples,"  the  President  said. 

The  American  Field  Service,  which  was 
widely  lauded  for  suppljrlng  ambulance 
drivers  during  World  War  I,  started  Its 
scholarship  program  in  1947.  A  total  of  19,- 
075  students  have  come  to  the  United  States 
under  l^e  program. 

Local  chapters  of  APS  in  each  community 
raise  funds  to  sponsor  a  student  and  arrange 
a  home  for  him.  The  foreign  student's  own 
faimlly  is  exi>ected,  if  possible,  to  pay  the 
transportation  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  State  Department, 
through  Public  Law  480  funds,  picks  up  some 
of  the  transportation  costs. 

If  the  American  family  or  local  APS  chap- 
ter cannot  provide  spending  money,  the 
scholarship  program  gives  each  student  $14 
a  month.  The  end-of-the-year  bus  trip  Is 
paid  for  by  the  scholarship  program. 

"I  like  the  Informal  atmosphere  of  yo\ir 
schools.  I  like  yo\ir  food  very  much  and 
your  dances.  The  dances  are  getting  a  lot 
like  our  dances,  but  they  have  different 
names.  •  •  •  I  enjoyed  hearing  your  Attorney 
General  speak  to  us.  I  think  he  Just  spoke 
for  my  benefit."  Barbara  Thornton,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados  (spent  year  in  Horlcon, 
Wis.). 

"I  used  to  think  that  everyone  in  America 
had  low  moral  standards.  •  •  •  But  I  found 
the  moral  standards  very  high.  I  also 
learned  a  lot  from  American  youth.  They 
don't  Just  spend  all  their  time  having  fun." 
Protlma  Nag,  Calcutta,  India  (spent  year  In 
Jacksonville,  HI.). 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  democracy  In  my 
year  here,  and  I  hope  I  can  spread  It  In  my 
country.  •  •  •  In  one  way.  President  John- 
son was  wrong  when  he  talked  about  our 
coming  to  'America.'  I  have  lived  in  Amer- 
ica for  17  years.  We  are  as  much  America 
as  you  are."  Pedro  Misle,  Caracas,  Venezue- 
la (spent  year  in  Oirard,  Ohio) . 

"I  can  only  hope  that  other  countries 
treat  their  foreign  visitors  as  well  as  you  do 
in  America.  •  •  •  I  like  your  school  system 
where  all  the  students,  bright  and  average 
and  not  so  bright,  are  put  together.  In 
Germany,  we  have  separate  schools  for  those 
of  different  abUlties."  Ingrid  Zuendorf, 
Hamburg.  Germany  (spent  year  in  Rantoul, 
HI.). 

"From  what  I  had  seen  on  television  and 
read  about  America,  I  had  a  vague  idea  that 
it  would  be  a  strange  country  to  me.    But  I 


found  that  Americans  behave  and  react 
much  the  same  as  my  own  people."  Una 
Jacinto,  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands  (spent 
year  in  Washougal,  Wash.) . 

"I  like  your  school  system  here  better  than 
our  system  of  French  schools.  Your  system 
builds  independence  and  gets  into  subjects 
very  deeply.  •  •  *  Your  Negro  problem  should 
be  settled  more  quickly.  A  great  nation 
shouldn't  have  a  problem  like  this."  Ibra- 
him Mertturk,  Istanbul,  Turkey  (spent  year 
In  Santa  Ana,  Calif.) . 

"I  carry  back  home  iwo  Impressions :  good 
and  bad.  Your  people  are  really  friendly 
and  really  nice.  But  some  of  your  teenagers 
are  not  very  polite.  •  •  •  Also  some  teen- 
agers drive  too  fast  and  act  a  little  crazy. 
But  most  of  them  were  real  fine."  Phay 
Darapheth,  Arroyo,  Iaob  (spent  year  In 
Merced,  Calif.). 

"I  found  out  that  Americans  are  really 
behind  my  country.  ♦  •  •  This  year  meant  a 
lot  to  me;  I  felt  I  really  grew  up.  And  I 
found  that  my  earlier  impressions  about 
America  were  wrong.  Americans  are  not 
naturally  rich.  They  have  to  work  hard  for 
their  money."  Thuy  Van  Nguyen.  Saigon. 
Vietnam  (spent  year  In  Clinton,  Iowa). 

"I  learned  from  Americans  to  be  more 
openmlnded  and  to  make  friends  easier.  I 
also  liked  it  that  yoiu-  country  does  not  try 
to  cover  up  Its  problems.  •  •  •  I  didn't  get 
any  credit  for  my  schooling  here  because  I 
took  only  five  subjects.  In  Sweden  I  regu- 
larly take  13  subjects."  Kersten  Nordstrom, 
Sweden   (spent  year  In  Minneapolis). 

"In  Uganda,  about  all  we  would  hear  of 
the  United  States  was  that  Negroes  were 
being  beaten.  I  didn't  hear  about  any  of 
the  steps  being  taken  in  the  clvU  rights 
movement.  Now  that  I  have  been  here.  I 
realize  the  race  problems  cant  be  solved  In 
a  few  days."  Abraham  Minawa,  Kampala, 
Uganda  (spent  year  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.). 

"I  foimd  it  a  lot  easier  in  America  not  to 
be  prejudiced  on  the  race  situation.  I  am 
for  civil  rights.  I  had  to  work  It  out  in  my 
own  way,  and  now  I  find  myself  able  to  treat 
anybody  as  an  equal."  Rob  Jackson,  Johan- 
nesbxu-g.  South  Africa  (spent  year  in  Pon- 
tlac,  Mich.) . 

"If  everybody  here  could  have  learned  as 
much  as  I  have  about  hiunan  relationships 
and  the  ability  to  understand  people.  It 
would  help  lead  to  world  peace.  This  experi- 
ence in  the  United  States  has  expanded  the 
world  of  all  of  us."  Cheryl  Thomas,  Salis- 
biuy,  Rhodesia  (spent  year  in  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.). 

"This  year  helped  me  see  there  is  little 
difference  between  peoples  of  varloxis  coun- 
tries except  their  cusUhus.  •  •  •  I  don't  see 
why  there  is  so  much  trouble  between  whites 
and  Negroes  in  the  South.  •  •  •  Negroes 
were  treated  equally  at  my  school."  Seljl 
Puruta,  Glfu,  Japan  (spent  year  In  west  Phil- 
adelphia) . 

"When  I  came  I  had  a  completely  different 
concept  of  the  United  States.  I  thought 
that  everybody  was  rich  and  the  teenagers 
Just  had  fun.  But  I  learned  that  North 
Americans  have  the  same  problems  that  we 
have."  Miriam  Levano,  Lima,  Peru  (spent 
year  in  Hibblng,  Minn.). 

The  story  requires  one  slight  correc- 
tion: APS  is  a  volunteer  program,  pri- 
vately financed  without  governmental 
direction,  sponsoring,  or  financial  aid. 
This  is  one  reason  for  its  tremendous 
growth  and  strength.  APS  does,  how- 
ever, greatly  appreciate  the  splendid 
cooperation  and  accommodations  it  re- 
ceives from  the  many  governments 
within  which  APS  operates,  including 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

or   MZBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOFST^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

3  ue      J,  August  10. 1965 
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N.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
cAimtry  a  g:reat  reservoir  of  sup- 
he  President  regarding  the  sit- 
:  face  in  Vietnam.    I  commend 
tention  of  my  colleagues  edl- 
\vhich  appeared  recently  in  the 
'  Vorld-Herald  and  the  Lincoln 
subject.   No  greater  support 
thcoming. 

Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald. 
July  24..  1065] 
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bigger  war  In  Vietnam. 
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Johnson's  Wednesday  morn- 

to  the  Nation  had  not  been  pre- 

hunderous  advance  publicity  and 

about  a  callup  of  Reserves,  his 

have  had  more  Impact  than 


there  was  the  President's  solemu 
ibout  the  Ukellhood  of  more  mei* 
up  later. 

was  unspecified  but  it  will  be 

he  American  conunander.  General 

says  he  needs.     The  Presi- 

pledge  to  stand  fast,  to  refuse 

or  to  surrender,  has  lost  nothing- 

wording  or  Its  emphasis  in  these 

of  hard  going  In  Vietnam. 

the  Increase  In  forces,  there 

that  was  news  In  the  President's 

he  pointed  out.  he  has  said  over 

dgaln  that  America  wlU  stand  and 

'  '^ietnam.  that  the  United  States 

oack  on  its  word,  that  our  country 

up  to  Conununist  aggression  In 

its  promises  to  defend  free  men 

xrUl  not  be  believed  anywhere. 

perhaps  most  important  about 

was  Its  demonstration  that  Mr. 

not  flagged  In  his  determlna- 

her   the   ear   nor   the   eye   could 
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clinching  proof  that  Mr.  Johnson 

he  said  was  the  reluctant  com- 

more  American  lives  to  the  brutal 


that  Mr. ^Johnson  has  so  far 

all  that  can  reasonably  be  de- 

hlm   in   informing   the   people 

progress— or  more  properly,  the 

pif>gre88 — of  the  dismal  Asian  war. 

feels  that  the  President  has 

prudent  firmness  in  trying  to 

ufoa  the  enemy  the  all-important 

United  States  has  no  Intention 


ibe 

tiis 


Johnson 


has  now  followed  through 
commitment  of  more  men  and  mill- 
He  has  asked  his  countrymen  to 
h^  through  what  are  sure  to  be 


more  dark  days.    He  deserves  and  will  almost 
surely  get  that  support. 

[Prom   the   Lincoln    (Nebr.)    Star,   July   29, 

19651 

A  Tiux  or  CouBACK 

President  Johnson  gave  the  world  little 
relief  from  the  troubles  that  beset  It  in  his 
analysis  of  the  Vietnam  situation  but  the 
American  people  can  find  pride  in  the  posi- 
tion he  took.  The  President  made  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war  in  Asia 
and  he  announced  the  sending  of  50,000  more 
troops  to  that  torn  land. 

At  the  same  time,  he  fell  considerably 
short  of  full  mobilization  of  the  Nation  and 
gave  equal  emphasis  to  the  cause  of  peace 
for  which  we  are  fighting.  Toward  this  end 
he  has  Instructed  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  to  press  that  world  organization 
for  a  greater  effort  in  solving  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Ma«<y  are  the  details  of  the  situation 
that  can  be  debated  but  our  fundamental 
course  of  action  seems  unquestionable. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  in  the  beginning,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  the  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
we  can  no  more  walk  out  on  that  commit- 
ment than  we  can  withdraw  from  the  world 
Itself. 

The  President  has  made  clear  to  the  world 
a  course  of  action  on  our  part  that  is  honor- 
able In  all  respects.  We  seek  peace  within 
the  framework  of  freedom  for  all  men  but 
we  recognize  that  such  a  goal  must  be  fought 
for  when  challenged  by  an  aggressive  force. 

Escalation  of  the  war  Is  a  threat  we  face 
but  we  do  so  without  flinching.  Red  China 
and  Russia  hold  the  real  key  to  the  future. 
Either  they  forgo  the  tyranny  by  which  they 
live  or  they  thrust  a  terrible  biu-den  and 
great  suffering  upon  himianlty.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear  to  them  that  they 
will  not  prevail  through  default  of  the  free 
world. 


Sergeants'  Stripes  Saved 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLouDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  this  rear  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  many  enlisted  members  of  the 
Army  were  about  to  be  downgraded  be- 
cause of  action  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  which  would  have  stripped 
certain  noncommissioned  ofiBcers  of  their 
earned  stripes. 

The  stripe  is  a  symbol  of  achievement 
and  authority  just  as  the  uniform  is  a 
symbol  of  military  service  for  all  service 
personnel. 

The  noncommissioned  officers  who 
were  to  have  their  strtpes  taken  away 
by  administrative  action  had  done  noth- 
ing to  deserve  this  humiliation.  As  a 
former  Army  sergeant  I  understood  how 
today's  sergeants  felt  about  this  and  I 
was  deeply  concerned  about  this  pro- 
posal, which  would  have  gone  into  effect 
on  September  1, 1965. 

On  June  15.  1965,  I  introduced  H.R. 
9046,  a  bill  to  specify  the  Insignia  of 
gi-ade  for  certain  enlisted  members  of 
the  Army.  This  legislation  was  referred 
to  my  committee,  the  House  Ai-med 
Services  Committee,  for  action.    In  the 


meantime,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  urged  him  to  make  an 
adjustment,  to  spare  the  humiliation  for 
thousands  of  our  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers. Today  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
thes:  men  and  to  the  Association  of 
Regular  Army  Sergeants,  who  fought  this 
battle  with  me,  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  sympathetically  decided 
upon  the  indefinite  suspension  of  the 
directive  which  led  to  this  situation,  i 
am  very  grateful.  With  permission  I  in- 
elude  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  state- 
ment in  the  Record: 

Enlistxd  S'nuFE  Revision 
The  Department  of  the  Army  decided  today 
upon  the  indefinite  susp>enslon  of  the  direc- 
tive which  would  have  required  a  chevron 
change  for  many  noncommissioned  officen 
on  September  1,  1965.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year,  the  Army  initiated  a  review  of  selected 
noncommlBSloned  officer  positions  and  tbs 
relationship  between  these  positions.  It  Iiu 
now  become  evident  that  a  more  searching 
analysis  Is  required  In  order  to  establish 
definitively  the  proper  proportion  of  non- 
commissioned officer  grades  In  the  organiza- 
tions that  the  Army  has  created  as  a  result 
of  conversion  to  the  reorganized  infantry 
division  3  years  ago  and  the  conversion  to 
r,  new  combat  logistics  structure  this  year. 
Since  Insignia  is  an  identification  of  an  Indi- 
vidual's position,  the  Army  has  decided  that 
the  finite  examination  of  positions  is  re- 
quired prior  to  the  time  that  further  in- 
signia  changes  are  made. 


The  Goal  Is  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  fnma  the  July  30,  1965,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribxme. 

The  action  taken  by  President  John- 
son to  increase  U.S.  military  strength 
in  Vietnam  Is  the  inescapable  result  of 
the  decision  made  by  the  President  more 
than  3  months  ago.  TWs  decision  was 
enunciated  in  the  President's  April  7 
address  at  Johns  Hc^kins  University, 
"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw." 
The  President  has  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  do  "whatever  is  necessary"  to 
oppose  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam, while  making  efforts  to  secure  an 
honorable  peace.  The  American  people 
must  apply  the  costly  lesson  of  Munich 
and  Korea  to  Vietnam — when  aggression 
Is  not  resisted  It  Invites  worse  aggression. 
The  President  Is  applying  this  lesson  in 
his  firm  action  in  Vietnam  to  avert  worse 
war  and  to  find  a  safe  peace. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Qoai.  Is  Peacb — Johnson  Follows  Up 
Earlt  Vietnam  Decision 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — ^The  actions  President  John- 
son is  taking  to  build  up  U.S.  strength  In  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  are  Inescapable. 
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They  we  wise  actions  because  their  goal  is 
neace  not  war. 

The  President  had  no  hard  decision  to 
make  this  week.  ,  He  had  already  made  the 
hard  decision  more  than  8  months  ago. 
jverythlng  we  are  now  doing  In  Vietnam 
flows  from  It. 

The  really  hard,  soul-searching,  come- 
what-may  decision  was  made  by  Mr.  John- 
son on  the  eve  of  his  April  7  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore.  It  was 
embodied  and  embedded  In  these  three  In- 
candescent sentences: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow 
tired.  We  will  not  withdraw" — tmtil  peace 
Is  assured. 

No  further  decision  on  jxillcy  or  will  or 
commitment  had  to  be  made.  All  that  re- 
mained was  to  determine  the  means  to  Im- 
plement that  decision — larger  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam,  larger  draft  calls,  larger  defense 
budget,  and— In  the  end— "whatever  is  neces- 
sary." 

Mr.  Johnson  rightly  says  that  three  Presi- 
dents have  given  their  word  that  the  United 
States  would  help.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. It  iB  not  putting  it  too  bluntly  to 
say  the  difference  is  this: 

President  Eisenhower  decided  to  aid  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  decided  to  continue 
aiding  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  decided  to  succeed  In 
aiding  South  Vietnam. 

Because  President  Johnson  is  committed  to 
guccessfully  defending  South  Vietnam 
against  the  CJonununlst  use  of  force  to  "take 
over  the  country,  he  has  decreed  "whatever 
Is  necessary"  to  do  It  will  be  employed. 

This  Is  not  a  decision  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  It  is  shared  by  Congress  which 
earlier  approved  the  President's  course.  And 
will  have  to  approve  again  when  more  defense 
appropriations  are  sought. 

Mr.  Johnson  well  knows  there  are  mis- 
givings and  doubts  and  puzzlement  about 
why  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  There 
couldn't  possibly  be  a  harder  decision  for  a 
President  to  make  than  to  send  American 
s<ddlers  Into  combat  when  the  nation  itself 
has  not  been  directly  att8u:ked. 

When  World  War  I  and  World  War  n 
came  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States — 
through  the  German  U-boets  and  at  Pearl 
Harbor — no  painful  decision  of  whether  or 
not  to  resist  had  to  be  made.  It  was  auto- 
matic and  self-evident. 

Today  the  President  is  asking  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  ponder  carefully  the  lessons 
of  Munich  and  of  Korea.  The  world  invited. 
Hitler's  terrible  aggression  by  trying  to  buy 
him  off  through  appeasement.  It  didn't 
work.    It  led  to  more  aggression. 

Before  the  Communist  attack  on  South 
Korea,  we  had  withdrawn  most  of  our  forces 
and  left  the  door  open  to  another  aggres- 
sion. It  came  and,  too  late  to  avert  it.  Presi- 
dent Truman  bravely  decided  It  had  to  be 
resisted. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  helping  defend 
South  Vietnam  because  we  are  applying  the 
grimmest,  the  most  costly  and  the  most 
crucial  lesson  of  war  to  date.  It  is  that, 
if  aggression  is  not  resisted — and  resisted 
successfully — when  It  begins,  it  will  grow 
and  spread  and  the  end  result  of  falling 
to  resist  will  be  worse  aggression,  worse  war, 
under  worse  conditions. 

To  withdraw  In  the  face  of  the  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  would  mean  only 
that  we  would  have  to  prepare  for  the  next 
aggression — and    the    next. 

This  Is  the  lesson  of  Munich.  This  is  the 
lesson  of  World  War  n.  This  Is  the  lesson 
of  Korea. 

President  Johnson  is  applying  this  lesson 
to  save  lives,  to  avert  worse  war,  and  to  find 
the  way  to  a  safer  peace. 


Applause  for  OlSrien 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEtLL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Rec(»d  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  by  Joseph  Kraft  entitled  "Applause 
for  Dr.  O'Brien."  This  article  recognizes 
the  outstanding  achievement  of  my  good 
friend,  the  President's  Special  Assistant 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  in  helping  to  gain  congressional 
acceptance  for  the  programs  of  the  Great 
Society.  Mr.  Speaker.  Larry  O'Brien  is 
one  individual  who  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  outstanding  legislative 
victories  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
grams. 
The  article  follows: 

Applattsx  FOB  Da.  O'Brien 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Not  very  long  ago  the  Congress  was  or- 
ganized against  the  White  House  by  means 
of  a  union  of  race  prejudice  and  the  acquisi- 
tive Instinct. 

Nothern  Republicans  would  unite  with 
Southern  Democrats  to  block  clvU  rights  laws. 
The  two  would  also  collaborate  In  measiires 
that  brought  money  to  farm  constituents 
In  the  form  of  subsidies,  and  to  business  sup- 
porters In  the  form  of  antllabor  laws,  deple- 
tion allowances,  tariffs,  and  defense  and  space 
contracts. 

In  certain  quarters  that  unholy  alliance 
against  the  administration  In  power  was 
celebrated  as  the  club. 

The  old  system  Is  now  dead,  and  nothing 
proves  It  better  than  an  obscure  procedural 
vote  taken  In  the  Hoxise  last  week.  It  In- 
volved the  new  21 -day  rxile  which  makes  it 
possible  to  call  measures  on  to  the  floor  If 
they  have  been  bottled  up  for  more  than  3 
weeks  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  measure  at  stake  was  repeal  of  a  pro- 
vision— 14(b) — of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
authorized  States  to  outlaw  the  closed  shop. 
In  winning  that  vote  the  big  city  and  labor 
Congressmen  favoring  repeal  were  Joined  by 
16  of  the  22  Democrats  who,  because  their 
prime  Interest  Is  farming,  sit  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Presumably  those  rural 
Congressmen  will  get  their  own  back  when 
the  labor  Representatives  support  a  farm  bill 
In  the  next  few  weeks.  But  the  significant 
thing  Is  that  the  old  alliance  has  been  re- 
versed. The  club  has  been  stood  on  Its  head. 
Credit  for  this  great  change  Is  normally 
given  to  the  President  because  of  his  long  ex- 
perience with  the  Congress,  and  because  of 
the  great  majorities  he  swept  in  with  him 
last  fall.  And  certainly  no  one  would  deny 
or  disparage  the  President's  role. 

But  the  strategist  of  the  change,  the  man 
who  planned  It  5  years  ago,  and  who  has 
worked  it  out  day  by  day  ever  since,  is  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  Congres- 
sional RelatlcMis,  Lawrence  O'Brien.  While 
all  the  political  assistants  all  over  the  coim- 
try  were  writing  that  hate  was  the  normal 
state  of  relations  between  White  House  and 
Hill,  O'Brien  was  already  beginning  to  de- 
velop the  possibilities  of  cooperation. 

His  chief  Innovation  was  to  set  up  In  the 
White  House  a  small  staff  charged  entirely 
with  responsibility  for  congressional  rela- 
tions. The  staff  was  organized  sJong  the 
lines  of  the  various  regional  and  Interest 


groups  In  the  Senate  and  Hotise.  It  coordi- 
nated the  congressional  efforts  c^  all  Qovern- 
ment  agencies.  It  was  in  constant  touch 
with  the  congressional  leadership.  "We  don't 
even  take  a  head  count,"  one  of  the  leaders 
once  said,  "without  O'Brien." 

A  first  gain  was  a  far  more  Intimate  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  administration 
and  the  little  known  but  extremely  powerful 
giants  In  the  House.  As  a  supreme  example, 
consider  the  case  of  the  1964  tax  cut  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
WiLBUB  Mills. 

The  administration,  way  back  In  1962.  pro- 
posed the  tax  cat  to  stimulate  the  economy; 
It  was  afraid  that  tying  tax  reform  to  the 
bin  would  kill  the  whole  measiire.  ICills.  for 
his  pcu-t,  wanted  a  tax  reform  bUI  with  a 
little  cut  added  to  smooth  the  way  for 
reform. 

Very  slowly,  month  by  month,  by  discreet 
little  favors  (a  Presidential  visit  to  Arkansas) 
and  almost  Invisible  pressures  (well-orga- 
nized business  testlmMiy  against  reform)  the 
administration  nursed  Mills  along  to  its 
point  of  view.  The  bill  that  finally  emerged 
from  his  committee,  and  that  he  steered 
through  the  House  was  almost  all  cut  and 
no  reform — Just  what  Dr.  O'Brien  ordered. 

A  second  gain  was  that  the  White  House 
was  In  touch  not  only  with  the  congressional 
leadership,  but  also  with  the  back  benchers. 
The  16  Agriculture  Committee  Democrats 
who  supported  14(b) ,  for  example,  were  not 
the  committee  leaders.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sfx  who  opppsed  the  administration  on  14(b) 
were  precisely  the  senior  members  of  the 
committee. 

O'Brien  is  at  last  getting  some  public  rec- 
ognition for  his  achievement.  Indeed,  the 
President  and  his  friends  are  showering  him 
with  compliments.  An  educated  guess  is 
that  Mr.  Johnson  would  like  him  to  stick 
around  in  the  White  House  Job. 

A  good  hunch  la  that  O'Brien  will  leave  to 
reenter  Massachusetts  politics.  If  nothing 
else  the  time  is  ripe  for  leavetaklng.  A  way, 
a  permanent  way  I  believe,  to  promote  co-* 
operation  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  has  been  worked  out. 

From  now  on  the  big  problems  will  not  be 
getting  bills  through  the  Congress.  The  big 
problem — the  aecocid  phase  of  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  true  opportunity  for 
the  Republicans — will  turn  on  the  matter  of 
applying  effectively  the  measxires  that  are 
already  on  the  books. 


The  World  PopnlatioD  Explosion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   aCICHICAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate  and 
positive  action  on  the  subject  of  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  has  come  a  long  way 
in  the  last  10  years.  Many  of  our  States 
presently  have  laws  setting  up  birth- 
control  programs  for  those  in  need. 
Discussion  In  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  perhaps  proceeded  farther  than 
in  many  other  States  because  of  the 
rationality  and  concern  of  lawmakers, 
public-spirited  citizens,  volimtary  orga- 
nizations, and  members  of  the  press.  I 
might  stress  that  concern  on  this  issue 
is  fully  bipartisan. 
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for  this  change  are  as  dUB- 
Judge  as   the   public   thoughts   on 
subject.    It  may  be  a  sud- 
or It  may  be.  as  we  suspect, 
fears  were  magnified. 
on  Oruenlng's   bill,  a  measure 
oflloes  of   population   problems 
Department  of  State  and  Department 
Education,  and  Welfare,  show  the 
luch  a  national  debate, 
li  [tematlonal   danger  was  voiced  by 
B.  Kistiakowskl.  former  special 
to  President  Elsenhower  for  science 
teclAiology. 

xeat  problems  face  all  of  us:   pre- 

>f  war  and  prevention  of  a  world 

explosion.**    Kistiakowskl    said. 

not  completely  unrelated." 

d^xnestlc  problem  was  described  by 

of  Grand  Rapids,  a  spokesman 
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of  planned  parenthood  pro- 
shown  by  a  pilot  project  In  Meck- 
(founty,  N.C..  Martin  said.    The  pub- 
department  enrolled   732  clients 
urogram    in    1960.    Including    many 
iqothers.    Today  75  percent  of  these 
still  in  the  program  and  none  of 
become    pregnant.      Prevloxisly, 

had  had  3.440  pregnancies, 
pathetic  evidence  was  a  Mlch- 
Department  study  of  maternal 
It  showed  that  77  women  died  in 
from  1960  to  1964  as  a  result  of 
or   self-induced    abortions." 
leaths  were  most  apt  to  occur  with 
fFho  are  20  to  34  years  of  age,  mar- 
who  have  one  to  six  children."    It 
"These  women  resort  to  criminal 
Induced    abortion    as    a    means    of 
amlly  size." 
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EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  make  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  those  who  are  in- 
'terested  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
speech  entitled  "The  Space  Challenge," 
delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  execu- 
tive secretary.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
10th  Symposium  on  Space  and  Ballistic 
Missile  Technology,  held  In  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  commencing  August  4. 

As  usual,  Dr.  Welsh  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  defining  our  space  efforts. 
His  address  follows: 

Thx  Space   Challenge 
(Keynote  address  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh, 

executive  secretary.   National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  Council,  Son  Diego,  Calif.,  Aug. 

4,  1965) 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  the  opening  session  of  this  10th 
Symposium  on  Space  and  BallisUc  Bidsslle 
Technology.  1  appreciate  the  opportunity 
afforded  me. 

Before  making  a  few  remarks  regarding  our 
national  space  program,  I  want  to  convey 
the  Vice  President's  regrets  at  his  being  un- 
able to  be  present  and  to  express  his  sincere 
wishes  for  a  successful  sympoelimi.  He  asked 
that  I  encourage  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence "to  step  up  the  Nation's  technological 
progress,  as  peace  and  freedom  rely  heavily 
upon  our  technological  leadership." 

MISUNDintSTANDING 

There  exists  a  serious  misunderstanding 
about  oiu-  space  program.  All  too  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  the  impression  that  part 
of  our  program  Is  peaceful  in  Intent  and 
nature  while  the  other  part  Is  something  dif- 
ferent, presumably  nonpeaceful.  This  mis- 
conception goes  further  by  attempting  to 
identify  the  nonpeaceful  and  the  non- 
sclentiflc  with  the  military  and  to  credit  the 
j)eaceful  and  the  sclentinc  to  the  civilian. 
This  distinction  could  not  be  more  wrong. 

There  are  those,  however,  in  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  outside  the  Government  who 
foster  this  type  of  confusion.  Such  inac- 
curacy of  expression  and  of  thinking  causes 
iinwarranted  friction  between  Goveriunent 
agencies,  unnecessary  suBplclon  of  our  Inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  other  nations,  and  seri- 
ous difficulties  for  those  who  attempt  to  ex- 
plain our  space  planning  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public. 

PEACEFUL     PURPOSE 

The  fact  Ls — In  both  policy  and  practice — 
that  all  of  our  space  activities  are  peaceful. 
Moreover,  no  arm  of  the  Government  has  a 
monopoly  over  oiu-  peaceful  space  projects. 
Just  In  case  It  may  have  been  forgotten,  let 
me  quote  from  our  highest  policy  level.  In 
1962,  President  Johnson,  then  Vice  President 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Ooimdl,  stated:  "The 
United  States  does  not  have  a  division  be- 
tween peaceful  and  nonpeaceful  objectives 
for  space  but  rather  has  space  missions  to 
help  keep  the  peace  and  space  missions  to 
Improve  our  ability  to  live  well  in  peace." 

In  1964.  as  President,  he  said:  "Our  space 
program,  in  both  Its  civil  and  military  as- 
pects, is  peaceful  in  purpose  and  practice." 

If  It  were  not  for  the  currency  of  miscon- 
ceptions, it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to 
recall    that    the    National    Aeronautics    and 


Space  Act  of  1958  states:  "It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  activities  in  spice 
should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  In  so  stating 
the  act  referred  to  all  space  activities,  la. 
eluding  those  of  the  Defense  Department  u 
well  as  those  of  tlie  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Surely,  everyong 
should  be  able  to  agree  that  there  Is  no  ac- 
tivlty  more  peaceful  than  that  which  dig- 
coxu-ages  aggression  and  thereby  encourages 
peace. 

Those  who  drive  wedges  of  adverse  Intent 
between  the  space  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  NASA,  for  example,  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  national  effort  and  act  to  con- 
travene national  p>ollcy. 

Perhaps  I  am  belaboring  the  obvious.  Per- 
haps  I  am  emphasizing  a  principle  concern- 
ing which  you  have  sensed  no  misunder- 
standing. If  the  latter  Is  the  case,  I  will  have 
to  say  that  you  are  indeed  in  the  minority. 
A  very  large  number  of  writers  and  speak- 
ers— expert  or  not  on  the  subject  of  space- 
attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
peaceful  and  military  phases  of  our  space 
program.     Such  contrasts  distort  the  truth. 

COMPLACENCT 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  am  not 
saying  that  space  cannot  l>e  used  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression.  Of  ccoirse  It  can.  No 
arena  within  the  reach  of  man  Is  free  from 
the  possibility  of  being  exploited  by  an  ag- 
gressor. Moreover,  no  nation  should  bury 
Itself  in  the  sands  of  complacency  and  there- 
by aeglect  to  develop  the  technological  and 
military  strength  so  necessary  for  deterring 
potential  aggressors. 

The  maintenance  of  such  strength  In  no 
respect  conflicts  with  the  policy  of  peace.  In 
fact,  the  more  competent  we  are  to  prevent 
surprise,  to  discover  aggressive  maneuvers, 
and  to  Intercept  hostUe  weapons  in  any 
medium,  the  better  chance  we  have  of  liv- 
ing in  peace.  That  Is  why  I  have  taken 
such  a  keen  interest  in  our  military  space 
developments. 

When  I  state,  therefore,  that  our  entire 
national  space  program  Is  peaceful,  I  mean 
that  we  have  no  aggressive  intent,  that  we 
seek  no  domination  over  other  peoples,  and 
that  we  are  eager  to  share  the  benefits  of 
space  exploration  with  all  mankind.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  Intend  to  be  naive, 
complacent,  or  weak.  ^ 

COOPERATION 

Cooperation  between  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  NASA  takes  continued  effort  and 
attention.  It  Is  not  enough  to  legislate  that 
cooperation.  Rather,  it  is  something  which 
has  to  be  worked  on  at  all  times — and  that 
is  being  done.  As  I  pointed  out  previously, 
those  who  drive  wedges — like  claiming  that 
one  agency  is  peaceful  and  the  other  is  not, 
or  that  one  agency's  activities  are  essential 
while  the  others  are  not — tend  to  undermine 
what  is  generally  a  condition  of  healthy  com- 
petition and  constructive  cooperation. 

I  also  believe  in  international  space  co- 
operation whenever  such  Joint  endeavor  will 
Improve  technology.  Increase  our  store  of 
knowledge,  or  further  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
This  means  that  international  space  coopera- 
tion, in  order  to  he  Justifiable,  must  be  mu- 
tual in  Ita  benefits  and  must  not  In  any 
case  diminish  the  relative  strength  of  this 
country. 

GROWTH 

As  much,  however,  as  I  favor  international 
cooperation  In  sp€u;e — and  I  do  so  emphati- 
cally— cooperation  within  our  country  Is  even 
mcare  Important.  If  one  looks  backward  to 
the  be^nnlng  of  the  development  of  bal- 
listic missile  technology  and  follows  that  rec- 
ord of  growth  tiirough  to  the  present  time, 
he  will  see  step-by-step  progress.  Some- 
times the  steps  were  hesitant  or  slow  ones 
and  sometimes  very  rapid.  But  whether 
slow  or  fast,  the  net  result  was  a  vastly  in- 
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gffued  base  of  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
^e^ieace  which  has  contributed  directly  to 
?^  country's  military  strength  and  eco- 
noinlo  well-being. 

On  such  a  technological  foundation  we 
have  built  an  effective  missile  deterrent, 
whose  value  can  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that 
fa  have  not  needed  to  employ  It  in  anger, 
on  this  teclmological  base  also,  we  have 
taken  a  few  strong  strides  toward  developing 
a  real  space  competence.  The  Nation  oyes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  pioneered 
the  research,  tlie  development,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  ballistic  mlBsUee.  Had  it  not  been 
jor  this  early  effort,  much  of  it  under  ad- 
Tcrae  circumstances,  the  national  space  pro- 
grua  could  not  have  made  the  great  ad- 
vance It  has  made  in  recent  years.  This  far- 
ilghtedness,  this  growth,  this  interrelatlon- 
ghlp  of  manpower  and  facilities,  show  how 
national  assets  can  be  put  to  constructive  use 
10  long  as  we  have  the  will  and  the  deter- 
mination to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  impatient  for  even  greater 
progress  in  space— and  I  am  to  be  counted 
among  them — should  try  to  establish  per- 
^leotlve  by  attempting  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  many  accomplishments  which  have  taken 
place  In  less  than  a  decade  of  space  activities. 
la  a  sense,  that  reference  to  a  period  shorter 
than  a  decade  is  somewhat  misleading  aa  it 
hu  been  much  more  than  10  years  since  we 
flirt  started  in  rocket  technology.  However, 
It  has  been  only  recently  that  we  liave  haO. 
what  can  really  be  called  a  viable  space  pro- 
gnun.  We  need  go  back  only  to  1956  to  find 
tb«  first  year  in  which  space  expenditiuee 
reached  the  grand  total  of  $100  million.  Fis- 
cal year  1965,  with  ita  expendit\ire  figure  of 
)6.9  billion  was  only  the  fifth  year  in  which 
space  spending  exceeded  •!  billion.  Those 
few  figures  attest  to  the  tremendous  rat*  of 
growth  of  our  national  space  program.  This 
rapid  rate  of  growth  undoubtedly  will  not 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  continue,  but 
I  feel  quite  confident  in  predicting  steady 
and  constructive  growth  for  the  future. 
While  there  are  Indications  of  some  leveling 
off  of  total  space  expenditiurea,  it  is  tioped 
that  they  will  continue  to  grow  over  the  years 
at  least  consonant  with  the  rate  of  increase 
in  our  gross  national  product. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

As  I  suggested,  a  quick  look  at  space  ac- 
oomplishmenta  in  the  last  few  years  reveals 
SDCceeeful  satellites  in  communications,  navi- 
gation, nuclear  detection,  scientific  investiga- 
tions, weather  and  other  observations,  radia- 
tion measuremente,  geodetic  stirveys,  the 
garnering  of  data  regarding  the  moon,  Venus, 
and  Mars,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  space 
activities. 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  since  1968 
this  country  has  placed  more  than  300  space- 
craft into  orbit  about  the  earth  and  put  12 
on  escape  missions.  About  half  of  that 
amazing  total  has  been  launched  during  the 
past  24  months. 

COMPARISON    WITH    T7.S.S.R. 

As  we  bask  in  the  glow  of  self-congratula- 
tion, however,  let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment 
that  the  Sovlete  also  have  an  orderly,  bal- 
anced, and  vigorous  space  program.  More- 
over, their  program  continues  to  accelerate. 
Instead  of  a  slowdown,  which  some  had  pre- 
dicted, the  U.S.S.R.  has  experienced  a  steady 
expansion  in  its  space  efforts.  For  example, 
so  far  this  year  they  have  put  almost  twice 
as  many  payloads  into  earth  orbit  as  they 
had  by  this  time  last  year.  Indeed,  the  last 
few  weeks  have  shown  a  record  amoxint  of 
Soviet  space  activity,  and  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  pace  will  diminish. 

Although  the  Sovlete  have  not  had  as  not- 
able success  in  their  escape  space  attempts 
as  they  have  had  in  their  earth-orbiting 
missions,  they  have  put  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  total  effort  Into  far-out  space  mis- 
sions than  we  Iiave.  They  are  still  ahead 
of  us  to  manned  space  flight  experience  and 


In  total  weight  of  payloads  orbited,  while  we 
are  ahead  in  number  of  payloads  and  tn 
space  applications  in  such  areas  as  conunu- 
nlcationB,  navigation,  and  meteorology. 
Both  countries  have  made  great  progress  in 
scientific  experlmente,  in  the  reliability  of 
space  eiqulpment,  and  in  the  development  of 
larger  and  more  powerful  launch  vehicles. 

NATIONAL    EFFORT 

Our  space  program  Is  truly  national  in 
operation  as  well  as  in  policy.  For  example, 
the  Defense  Department  has  developed 
rockete  used  for  both  their  launches  and 
for  NASA's  launches.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  also  supplied  all  the  astronaute 
for  Mercury  and  most  of  theni  for  Gemini. 
Since  the  former  is  a  completed  program, 
it  supplies  an  excellent  illustration  of  inter- 
agency cooperation.  In  a  single  manned 
Mercury  operation.  28  ships,  171  aircraft, 
and  over  18,000  mUitary  personnel  were  de- 
ployed in  primary  and  contingent  recovery 
areas  throughout  the  world.  Those  who  like 
to  find  divisiveness  in  our  space  program 
find  little  ccHnfort  in  the  Mercury  project. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  we  had  NASA 
spacecraft  placed  into  orbit  by  Air  Force- 
developed  boosters,  launched  from  an  In- 
teragency coordinated  launch  site,  and 
piloted  by  individuals  on  detail  from  the 
armed  services.  That  cooperation  was  in 
addition  to  the  recovery  support  Just  men- 
tioned. 

Exchange  of  technology  and  experience 
should  be  a  mutual  ona.  For  example, 
NASA's  considerable  success  in  manned  space 
flight  could  assist  the  Air  Force  substantially 
In  the  development  of  a  manned  orbiting 
laboratory.  Such  Interagency  cooporatlon 
^xould  not  impair  our  peaceful  image  or 
modify  our  peaceful  intent. 

One  oi  the  most  imposrtant  facts  alxMit 
the  space  program  is  one  wliich  is  so  fre- 
quently overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
those  engaged  in  the  program  are  creating 
national  asseto  and  national  resources, 
wiUch  can  be  devoted  to  the  best  intcresta 
of  this  Nation — whether  such  use  be  to  Im- 
prove man's  well-being  or  to  protect  man- 
kind from  aggression. 

A    CLAMCZ    AT    THX    rUTUKZ 

And  now  I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  a 
few  general  features  of  our  space  actlvitiss 
for  the  future: 

1.  We  will  not  only  land  men  on  the  moon, 
but,  if  conditiona  warrant,  we  will  make 
many  other  trips  to  explore  the  various  parts 
of  the  lunar  siirface  and  possibly  establish 
a  base  or  bases  there. 

2.  We  will  not  only  send  unmanned  probes 
throughout  the  solar  syston  to  learn  more 
about  the  planets,  but  w«  will  send  manned 
expeditions  Into  space  wlierever  they  seem 
feasible. 

3.  We  will  develop  a  growing  family  o* 
manned  earth-orbiting  stations,  from  rsla^ 
tively  small  orbiting  It^XMratorles  to  large 
multimanned  pomanent  stations.  We 
would  expect  to  cq>erato  a  regular  ferry  seB:v- 
Ice  to  transfer  personnel  and  supplies  to  and 
from  such  stations  on  a  regular  basis. 

4.  Global  communications  via  satellites 
wUl  be  a  fact  in  the  very  near  future  and 
shovUd  be  followed  soon  by  direct  broculcast 
of  both  voice  and  TV  by  satellite  to  home 
receivers  throughout  large  sections  of  the 
world. 

5.  The  future  will  find  us  In  a  continu- 
ing rate  of  growth  In  Improved  propulsion — 
faster,  more  powerful  rockete  using  nuclear 
as  well  as  chemical  energy. 

6.  Orbiting  spacecraft  will  increase  annu- 
ally in  numbers,  in  size,  and  in  sc^histlca- 
tlon.  Through  such  activity  we  wUl  greatly 
Increase  our  knowledge  about  the  earth  as 
well  as  about  the  heavens. 

7.  We  can  expect  a  marriage  of  the  major 
features  of  both  aeronautics  and  astronau- 
tics. In  other  words,  lifting  bodies  and 
winged    spacecraft    with   maneuverable   re- 


entry ability  will  be  launched  into  near  and 
distant  spcu:e  by  means  by  recoverable  and 
reusable  launch  vehicles.  Drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  space  travd  will  resxilt. 
And,  finally, 

8.  As  otu*  competence  In  space  increases 
and  as  such  competence  becomes  part  of  the 
Institutional  structure  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try but  of  many  countries  throxighout  the 
world,  we  can  expect  to  see  greater  economic 
progress  and  International  cooperation. 
Then  we  can  truly  say  that  our  space  efforte 
have  made  major  contributions  to  world 
peace. 

In  the  coming  sessions  of  this  symposium, 
highly  complex  and  technical  subjecte  will 
undoubtedly  be  explored.  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  stimulating  and  productive.  As  you 
pursue  these  scientific  and  engineering  in- 
tricacies, I  hope  you  will  keep  In  mind  some 
of  the  policy  implications  and  national  ob- 
jectives which  I  have  touched  upon  this 
morning. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no 
expert  on  the  complex  and.  unliappy  sit- 
uation that  our  Government  faces  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  however,  as  we  all  are, 
deeply  concerned — concerned  about  the 
waste  and  destruction  that  comes  with 
war,  concerned  about  the  lives  of  young 
Americans,  concerned  about  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  all  people. 

Sensible  men  everywhere  agree  that 
peace  and  stable  democratic  government 
in  South  Vietnam  are  the  ultimate  Amer- 
ican objectives.  I  was  greatly  heart- 
ened, therefore,  to  read  an  editorial  in 
last  Friday's  Chrtstaln  Science  Monitor 
indicating  that  the  first  step  toward  a 
meaning! ill  peace — ^negotiatUm. — ^Is  closer 
than  ever  before.  The  points  made  In 
the  Monitor  editorial  were  n&w  to  me, 
and  they  may  be  new  to  many  of  my 
colleagues.  With  this  In  mind,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  editorial  to  their  atten- 
tion. It  reveals  at  least  a  ray  of  hope  In 
a  dark  and  gloomy  plctvire: 

WXLCOMX  Movxs 

Therre  is  at  least  one  welcome  and  hope- 
f\U  aspect  to  the  Vietnamese  situation  to- 
day. This  is  tiiat  never  before  has  there  been 
as  widespread  an  effort  to  bring  all  concerned 
to  the  negotiating  table  as  there  is  at  the 
present  moment. 

Leaving  aside  the  contlnviing  American 
readiness  to  begin  \incondltional  discussions 
for  peace,  there  are  no  less  than  tiiree  peace 
moves  afoot.  The  first  of  these  ase  the 
quiet  soxmdings  which  United  Arab  Repub- 
Uc  President  Nasser  in  making  in  both  Peip- 
Ing  and  HanoL  He  is  doing  so  at  the  l>ehe8t 
of  Yugoslavia's  President  Tito  and  India's 
Prime  Minister  ShastrL  The  second  is  the 
recent  visit  of  a  representative  of  Ghana's 
President  Nkrumah  to  North  Vietnamese 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  third  is  the  re- 
invlgorsted  United  Nations  initiative  foUow- 
Ing  President  Jc^nson's  recent  letter  to  Sec- 
retary General  U  lliant. 

There  is  not  as  yet  any  indication  tliat  any 
of  these  efforta  have  swayed  Communist 
China,  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vietcong  to  a 
more  reasonable  stimce.  All  three  still  speak 
of  total  victory  and  continue  to  lay  down 
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do  not  believe  that  these  various 
are  either  fruitless  or  a  waste  of 
nothing  else,  they  are  proof  that 
wider  segments  of  world  opinion 
to  stisp  forward  and  bslp  find  a 
to  perhaps  the  thorniest  Interaa- 
prbblem  on  the  globe  today.    They  also 
that  this  same  world  opinion  In- 
recognlaes  that  the  gp-eatest  road- 
peace  talks  do  not  He  In  Washlng- 
In  Pelplng  and  Hanoi.     They  also 
these  latter  that  Communist  efforts 
world  opinion  against  the  Amerl- 
have  so  far  not  been  particularly 
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ImpMslble    conditions    for    peace 


:»nstructlve  efforts  on  the  part  of 
4fflean.    and    European    statesmen 
Pmldent    Johnson's    wisdom    In 
that  America  will  neither  carry  on 
in  Vietnam  nor  engage  In  total 
To  do  the  former  would  grlev- 
much  of  world  opinion.    To  do 
would    reward    aggression    and 
future  American  pledges  worthless. 
gradual  increase  In  American  mill- 
plus  a  continued  readiness  to 
and  reasonable  peace  talks 
a  combination  well  suited 
mpreaa  the  Communist  powers  and 
further  peace  efforts  by  well- 
neutrata. 
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or 

WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rarNSTi.VAjn* 
IN  TBS  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  ifOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  11  Ee  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
18blleagu  s  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
ithe  Waf  ilngton  Post  of  Sunday,  August 
8.  regar  Ung  the  status  of  legislation  Jx> 
'establlsl  a  National  Foundation  for  the 
jArtsanc  the  Humanities. 
I  This  I  gislation,  which  was  recently  ap- 
proved 1»7  the  Senate,  has  brocul.  bipar- 
tisan sipport  In  addition.  President 
J(dmson  has  endorsed  the  proposal  as  a 
vital  pa  t  of  his  Great  Society  program. 

Undei  permission  granted.  I  include 
this  edi^xnlal  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

RT^IXS    COMMITTKK   AMD   CULTUXE 

that   would   establish    a   NaUonal 

for  the  Arts  and  th«  Himianitles 

Ifefore  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

tlon  bill,  passed  by  a  voice  vote 

and  endorsed  by  a  large  num- 

R^resentatlves,  shoxild  be  brought  to 

floor  in  the  near  fut\ire. 

Fifundatlon  woxild  consist  of  an  en- 

for  the  arts  and  an  endowment  for 

ties,  each  administered  by  a  24- 

xnincU.    Tile  councils  would  be  au- 

»  make  grants  that  could  total  $10 

year  with  the  objective  of  enoourr 

supporting  the  Nation's  cultural 

Advocates  of  the  legislation. 

to  Federal  suppcMrt  of  the  sciences, 

although  the  siun  of  money  in- 

not  large  when  spread  throughout 

formal  Federal  recognition  of 

of  the  arts  and  the  hunuui- 

help  right  the  balance  with  the 

the  grants  will  provide  an  Incen- 

reaaed  private.  State  and  local 

on  culture. 
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As  an  important  part  of  President  John- 
son's Qreat  Society  program,  as  a  major  In- 
novation and  as  a  Federal  involvement  In 
an  area  which  the  n.S.  Qovernment  has  tra- 
ditionally avoided,  the  proposed  Foundation 
deserves  to  be  fully  considered  before  the  rush 
toward  adjournment  begins. 


Merchant  Marine  Still  Vitally  Necessary 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  in  recent  years  I  have  heard  it 
stated  by  persons  in  Government  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  has 
served  its  part  in  the  Nation's  defense. 
"We  can  do  without  ships  now,"  these 
people  say.  "They  are  too  slow.  We 
have  airpower  now  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  any  military  needs."  they  argue. 

Anyone  with  a  reasonable  modicum  of 
sense  knows,  of  course,  that  statements 
like  this  are  foolish.  Day  by  day,  news 
reports  indicate  the  need  for  ships  to 
take  our  men  and  military  supplies  to 
Vietnam. 

Along  this  line  is  a  story  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  August  4.  by  the  Sun's  mari- 
time editor.  Helen  Dellch  Bentley.  con- 
cerning the  shipment  of  the  1st  Cavalry — 
Airmobile — Division,  by  sea.  The  divi- 
sion's 400  helicopters  and  practically  all 
its  supplies  will  be  sent  by  sea.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  advance  personnel 
will  make  the  trip  by  air. 

The  Sun  article,  inserted  below,  speaks 
for  itself — and  no  one  SF>eaks  more 
clearly  and  convincingly  as  to  the  need 
for  adequate  shipping  supjwrt  of  every 
military  movement  overseas  than  Mrs. 
Bentley,  long  one  of  America's  leading 
shipping  experts: 

Thc  1st  Cavalbt  To  Go  by  Ska — DrvisioN  To 

Embark  Soon  ros  Virr  Wak 

(By  Helen  Dellch  BenUey) 

Washington.  August  3. — The  Ist  Cavalry 
(Airmobile)  Division,  its  400  helicopters  and 
all  of  its  support  supplies,  wUl  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  by  sea  with  embarkation  of  the 
troops  to  begin  next  week. 

Only  a  "limited  number  of  advance  per- 
sonnel" will  make  the  6.000-mlle  trip  by  air. 

President  Johnson  last  week  announced 
that  he  ordered  the  Ist  Cavalry  Division 
Immediately  to  the  Vietnam  front.  It  will  be 
the  first  full  division  on  the  battle  scene,  a 
Department  of  Defense  spokesmen  said  to- 
night. There  are  \inits  of  divisions  but  no 
full  division  there,  he  added. 

PORTS  NAMED 

The  first  units  of  the  Ist  Cavalry  Division, 
stationed  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  will  be  em- 
barked in  the  ports  of  Charleston,  S.C..  and 
Savannah,  Ga.,  aboard  at  least  two  of  the  six 
troop  transports  that  are  being  removed  from 
their  normal  Atlantic  operation  to  enter  Viet- 
nam service. 

Loading  of  the  helicopters  will  also  take 
place  next  week  aboard  the  Navy  aircraft 
carrier  Boxer  In  Mayport,  the  naval  base  ad- 
jacent tcr  Jacksonville,  Fla..  and  aboard  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  aircraft  fer- 
ries at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Aircraft  engineering  personnel  will  accom- 


pany the  craft  loaded  on  each  of  the  vesseu. 
In  addition,  some  36  to  40  formerly  strlks- 
bound  freighters  have  been  chartered  by  thi 
MSTS  to  pick  up  the  support  equipment 
needed  ftw  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  tht 
units  already  in  Vietnam. 

TO  GET  SUPPLIES 

Those  loading  for  the  division  will  pick  vm 
their  supplies  at  east  and  gulf  seaports  alao 
beginning  next  week.  It  was  said. 

The  six  troop  transports  are  capable  of 
handling  an  entire  division  of  16,000  men  by 
a  simple  conversion  which  requires  al>out  34 
hours  of  work  by  the  ship's  crew.  It  la  re- 
ferred to  as  "immediate  emergency  berthint" 
and  enables  the  crew  to  make  neceeaary 
changes  to  the  cabins  and  troop  quarters  that 
will  permit  them  to  at  least  double  their 
normal  capacity  when  carrying  military  per- 
sonnel. 

COtn>  FOR    SHIPPERS 

The  fact  that  the  first  major  movement  of 
troops  Ijclng  sent  to  the  Asian  l>atUefroat 
Is  going  by  sea  rather  than  air  Is  consldereQ  ' 
a  major  coup  for  the  shipping  industry  which 
has  been  waging  an  uphill  campaign  em- 
phasizing the  continuing  need  of  passenger 
ships  as  well  as  cargo  vessels  for  defense 
purposes. 

More  than  4  years  ago,  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  there  was  no  tvi- 
ther  need  to  build  or  subsidize  American- 
flag  passenger  ships  because  all  troop  move- 
ment in  the  futiue  would  go  by  air. 

A  year  later  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  Defense  Department  had 
alerted  the  owners  of  American-flag  pas- 
senger liners  to  "stand  by"  for  their  em- 
ployment if  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
nearby  Carlbl>ean  Island. 

The  SS  United  States,  which  has  been 
ImmobUlzed  by  a  seamen's  strike  since  June, 
is  capable  of  transporting  an  entire  divi- 
sion with  all  of  its  equipment  after  only 
1  week  of  conversion  work  to  transform  her 
from  a  luxurlo\is  Atlantic  liner  to  a  troop 
transport. 

TWO     HUNDRED    THOUSAND    TRANSPORTED 

The  6  troop  transports  which  are  being 
removed  from  their  regular  Atlantic  services 
ferried  200.000  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  between  Europe  and  the  UnttM 
SUtes  last  year.  They  are  all  operated  by 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation   Service. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  jH-ovlde 
more  space  in  each  of  these  transports,  they 
wiU  have  to  be  sent  to  shipyards  so  addi- 
tional decks  can  be  welded  In  their  holds. 

Then  the  capacity  of  each  again  »-lll  be 
doubled. 

In  addition  to  the  35  to  40  "strikebound" 
freighters.  15  additional  cargo  ships  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fleets  and  are 
being  reactivated  in  private  shipyards  for 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  with  the  "Air- 
mobile" Inserted  in  the  middle  of  its  name 
is  described  as  being  "a  new  organization 
with  a  very  large  group  of  helicopters"  and 
a  "fast -moving  light  outfit." 


Manpower  Retraining  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
students  of  the  Manpower  Development 


August  10,  1965 
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nnd  Training  Act  (MDTA)  class  of  1965 
to  radio  and  TV  servichig,  which  was 
taught  m  the  ConneUey  Vocational  Tech- 
nical fflgh  School  in  Pittsburgh. 

Because  of  recent  criticisms  we  have 
heard  on  various  programs  designed  to 
help  the  unemployed  and  disadvantaged 
among  us.  I  feel  the  Members  of  Con- 
gres  would  appreciate  the  message  these 
students  felt  impelled  to  send. 

When  the  Manpower  Development  and 
retraining  Act  programs  were  in  their 
early  stages,  there  were  some  rough  spots 
that  had  to  be  smoothed  out— but — now 
that  we  have  had  our  trial  and  error 
period  success  stories  are  appearing 
^ughout  the  Nation.  This.  I  am  sure, 
will  be  the  pattern  followed  in  our  more 
recent  endeavors  to  help  ethers  not  eUg- 
ibel  imder  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

The  students,  in  expressing  their 
thanks  to  certain  individuals,  stated 
"We  know  there  are  many  more,"  and  be- 
cause our  last  recorded  vote  on  amend- 
ment to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  showed  a  unani- 
mous House,  this  letter  is  actually  di- 
rected to  each  Member.  For  this  reason 
I  am  inserting  it  In  the  Congressional 
Record, 
connellet  vocational  technical 

High  School,  MDTA, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  25, 1965. 
Manpower  retraining  program. 
^  Deae  Sirs:  We,  the  members  of  the  man- 
power retraining  program  class  of  1965.  radio 
and  TV  servicing,  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  to  aU  who  made  possible  and  were 
a  part  of  this  program.    That  the  program  is 
worthy  we  all  know,  for  it  has  put  into  our 
hands  a  tool  or  skill  which  will  enable  us 
to  go  out  and  meet  the  world  with  more  than 
Just  our  own  bare  hands.     We  particularly 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  this  program; 
to  the  personnel  of  the  State  employment 
agency  for  placing  us;  to  the  administrative 
ataff  at  ConneUey;  Mr.  Savero  DonGlovannl. 
Mr.  Edwin  Riebel.  Mr.  L.  J.  Borelll,  Mrs.  Mary 
Smith,  and  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Beaumont  our  In- 
Btructor  who.  by  all  means  in  his  power,  did 
drive  the  know-how  of  this  craft  into  us. 
for  which  we  are  Indeed  grateful.    We  know 
that  there  were  many  more  who  contributed 
toward  this  program  of  whom  we  know  not 
and  to  them  also  we  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation. 

Sincerely. 
Ronald  J.  Adamsky;  Robert  W.  Hughes; 
Henry  Kondy;  Fred  A.  Knoll;  Adam 
Vlsolkis;  Carter  Nugustine;  O.  Wayne 
Strawden;  Frederick  Hoffman;  Peter  J. 
Kochick:  LaVaughn  M.  Turner;  Rich- 
ard Chappel;  Robert  W.  Domhoff; 
Richard  Cllne;  Arthur  H.  Elchenberg. 


Mr.  Stevenson,  a  master  of  English 
rhetoric  himself,  would  have  been  proud 
of  this  journalistic  effort  by  Mr.  Robert 
Lerner. 

I  should  like  today  to  add  to  the  Rec- 
ord a  eulogy  written  by  Mr.  Lerner  for 
the  Lerner  Nawspapers  in  Chicago.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  young  Mr. 
Learner  has  indeed  inherited  a  legacy 
of  the  pen  from  his  late  father,  Leo 
Lerner,  who  was  considered  one  of 
America's  outstanding  writers. 

Mr.  Robert  Lerner  has  brightly  cap- 
tured the  true  spirit  of  Adlai  Stevenson 
in  this  magnificent  eulogy  of  the  former 
governor  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lerner  demon- 
strates that  the  principle  of  his  father 
has  been  preserved  in  the  image  of  his 
son. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lerner's  very  impres- 
sive eulogy  to  Adlai  Stevenson  follows: 
Proud  To  Be  an  American 


Proud  To  Be  an  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 


or 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flow  of  eulogies  of  our  late  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai  Stevenson, 
has  produced  some  of  the  best  writing 
that  we  have  seen  in  many  years.  These 
eulogies  speak  well  for  the  stature  of  the 
art  in  American  Journalism. 


(By  Robert  M.  Lerner) 
What  Itlnd  of  tomljstone  do  you  erect  for 
Adlai  Stevenson?  A  mass  of  granite,  a  pUe  of 
boolcs,  a  collection  of  flags?  The  dirt  of  more 
than  100  nations  upon  his  grave?  Do  we  pile 
flowers  of  affection  in  tribute  to  a  man  who 
gave  the  world  his  soul,  and  flnaUy  asked 
for  nothing  more  than  to  sit  on  the  grass 
with  a  glass  of  wine  and  watch  people  dance? 
Do  we  make  contributions  to  UNESCO  and 
UNICEF,  and  rename  parks  and  playgrounds, 
streets  and  civic  buildings  Do  we  eetablUh 
scholarships  for  hlghmlnded  young  people 
who  win  try  to  make  public  service  their 
career?  Do  we  buUd  a  monument  in  Wash- 
ington or  Springfield,  do  we  write  eulogies 
for  public  iKXlles,  do  we  fire  the  cannons  In 
ancient  salute? 

And  what  men,  of  what  wit  and  literary 
accomplishment,  are  worthy  enough  to  write 
the  tributes  to  the  man  whose  wisdom  they 
borrowed,  whose  humor  they  stole,  and  whose 
integrity  lifted  them  above  their  own  mortal 
standards  and  made  them  proud? 

Just  as  in  the  fateful  days  after  the  death 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  thousand 
editorial  writers  on  a  thotisand  newspapers 
sit  with  tears  in  their  eyes  unable  to  find 
words  to  convey  what  they  feel.  The  mem- 
ories flood,  but  the  words  don't— 1952.  the 
Draft  Stevenson  committee;  1956.  the  loss 
they  knew  woiUd  be  sustained:  1960.  the  ob- 
vious convention  defeat  but  the  beauty  of 
the  little  people  who  begged  for  Stevenson  in 
quiet  demonstration  in  Los  Angeles. 

And  the  man  who  made  famous  the  hole 
in  the  shoe  frightened  Mr.  K.  out  of  the  one 
he  didn't  pound  on  the  table. 

Stevenson  was  a  real  American,  not  a 
phony  flag  waver.  As  the  United  Nations 
Ambassador  he  performed  brilliantly,  up- 
holding American  foreign  poUcy  with  his 
greatest  ablUty.  even  when  in  his  heart  many 
of  us  knew  he  disagreed  with  it  in  part. 

And  Adlai  became  a  poUtlclan.  too.  In  the 
back  rooms  of  the  United  Nations  he  could 
trade  votes,  convince  recalcitrant  delegates, 
and  play  power  politics  In  a  nmnner  that 
makes  a  precinct  captain  out  of  Boss  Tweed. 
For  his  country,  nothing  was  Ijeneath  Adlal 
Stevenson.  When  he  spoke  in  anger  it  was 
otjr  anger,  and  when  he  spoke  in  praise,  it 
was  our  common  eloquence. 

We  called  him  "governor"  because  he  vtblb 
most  proud  of  that  oflloe,  for  that  was  the 
office  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  people. 
Was  Adlai  Stevenson  an  "egghead,"  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "intelligentsia."  an  "aristocrat." 
an'i  too  far  over  the  heads  of  the  people  to 
serve  the  pubUc  trust? 

Never.  He  was  the  Nation  in  every  sense — 
and  he  had  the  best  of  manners  and  best  of 
taste  to  underscore  his  courage  and  his  sym- 
pathy. During  the  1964  convention  it  was 
he  who  was  selected  to  deliver  the  eulogy  for 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  for  only  he  could  lay 


the  wnrt  of  thing  that  bad  to  be  aald.  In  the 
manner  that  wo\ild  be  appropriate  and  mem- 
orable. 

Adlal  was  a  humorist,  anxl  w»  loved  him 
for  tt.  But  that  was  his  camanulerie,  not  the 
oomplote  man:  at  his  most  profoimd  and 
dynamic,  we  pief erred  Steveaison  the  hon- 
orable AmMlcan.  the  man  who  UxA  the  issfue 
to  heart  and  without  a  single  amlle  whipped 
into  the  exkemles  of  the  Republic  or  defended 
Its  principles. 

Now  let  no  man  write  his  eulogy  for  no 
one  can  cut  out  his  own  heart  and  lay  It  on 
the  altar  of  humanity.  Let  no  man  erect  his 
tombstone  for  no  nutn  can  chisel  into  it  what 
must  be  there— although,  in  his  way,  a  small 
child  might. 

For  myself.  I  wore  my  buttonhole  shoe  to- 
day, a  memory  of  glorious  campaigns  of  the 
past,  a  memory  of  the  sensitive  man  who 
made  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 

I  remember  the  tombstone  erected  to  the 
selfless  vUlage  dentist  In  Thornton  Wllder's 
"Our  Town."  who  had  second  floor  offices 
where  for  decades  he  practiced  hard  for  Uttle 
if  any  fees,  and  lived  on  love  rather  than 
money,  "niey  put  his  shingle  over  his  simple 
grave,  and  by  changing  the  name  maybe  we 
shotUd  have  a  simple  shingle  12iat  reads: 

"Adlai  Stevenson,  Office  Upstairs." 


A  Menacbtg  Power  Play 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALiroBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Poet  of  August  10, 
1965,  in  the  hope  that  many  Members 
will  read  and,  in  the  reading,  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  probl«n  so  ably  stated  in  the 
editorial. 

In  my  judgment,  failure  to  preserve  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  rates  for  electrical  energy  mov- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  would  con- 
stitute grave  disservice  to  the  consuming 
public.  It  would  leave  them  naked  of 
protection  they  are  not  only  entitled  to 
expect  of  their  Government,  but  which 
they  must  have  if  they  are  to  receive, 
value  for  their  dollars.  The  very  nature 
of  the  electrical  industry  is  that  under 
either  Federal  or  State  regulation,  its 
right  to  adequate  profit  is  fully  protected. 
No  State  government  has  the  legal  means 
to  protect  the  consumers  within  its 
boundaries  from  gouging  which  could 
take  place  on  the  price  of  energy  im- 
ported into  the  State.  Only  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  can  perform  that  im- 
portant chOTe.  The  public  interest  will 
not  be  served  through  the  enactment  of 
the  bills  mentioned  in  the  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Menacing  Powoi  Plat 

If  the  lobby  of  State  regulatory  officials 
and  private  power  companies  is  successful, 
the  Senate  will  enact  a  measure  tiiat  would 
for  aU  practical  purposes  end  the  control 
which  the  Federal  Power  Commission  now 
exercises  over  electric  power  rates.  And 
without  effective  rate  regulation  by  the  FPC. 
there  will  he  a  sharp  increase  In  the  $14  bil- 
lion electric  bill  that  Is  now  paid  by  the 
Nation's  households,  business  enterprises. 
Oovemment  agencies,  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. 
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Is  any  logical  or  functional  Justlfl- 
:  the  provisions  of  the  Holland- 
bill.  It  Is  elusive.    Under  the  first 
a   giant   utility   which  generates 
sella  U  In  its  home  State  would 
from    FPC    regulation    even 
power  Is  resold  to  utility  cotn- 
s  dOBen  other  States.   To  treat  such 
as  matters  of  local  conc^n  is 
that  can  only  undermine  the 
ilfare.     Tlie  second  provision  cuts 
PMeral  protection  afforded  small 
In  whotesale  power  transactions. 
private  utilities,  and  municipal 
which  cannot  stand  on  an  equal 
bargaining  with  the  large  sellers 
In  the  great  Interstate  power 
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ploy,  the  supporters  of  the 

measure  are  threatening 

It  aa  a  rider  to  a  biU  (S.  1495)  that 

Rural  Klectrlflcatlon  Admlnls- 

e|xyperatlves  from  regulation  by  the 

latter  bill  Is  neither  necessary  nor 

irtae.  but  its  fate  is  of  small  oon- 

What  Is  Important  is  that  every 

made    to    defeat    the    HoUand- 

bUL     Its  passage  would  utterly 

Federal  regulation  of  electrical 

revive  an  era  of  abuse  that  was 

the  passage  oC  the  Wheeler-Ray- 

1835. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HbN.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 


or  IOWA 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'uesday,  August  10. 1965 


CILVER. 


and 


lifr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 

our  Government  Is  currently 

In  a  moat  notable  program  to 

greater    travel    within    the 

states  in  order  to  Intensify  the 

qt  the  beauty  and  great  hls- 

dgniflcance  which  Is   our  rich 

In  this  spirit.  I  wish  to  call 

to  the  outstanding  contribu- 

hls  program  being  made  by  the 

Park  Service. 

1  reek  I  received  a  letter  from  resi- 

my  district  describing  a  recent 

\4hlch  they  visited  several  national 

monuments.     I  am  pleased 

took  this  opportunity  to  very 

commend  employees  of  the 

Park  Service  for  the  courteous 

manner  In  which  they 

their  duties. 

elfecttve  work  of  the  National  Park 
s  JUBt  one  example  of  the  capable 
ive  leadership  which  Secre- 
L.  Udall  has  brought  to  the 
of  Interior  and  to  its  pro- 
preserve  and  utlUze  the  great 
beauty  of  our  Nation.    Unfortu- 


L 


kno  Rrledgeable : 


imtglnati^ 


tj 


nately,  I  feel  that  all  too  often  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  the  Department  and  its 
employees  have  gone  unheralded. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  personal  note 
of  appreciation  and  commendation  to  the 
grateful  and  thoughtful  comments  of  my 
constituents.  At  this  time,  I  place  the 
letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hyde, 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  the  Record  : 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

August  6,  1965. 
Hon.  John  C.  Culver, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deax  Ma.  CxTLvxa:  Recently  we  and  our 
famUy  returned  from  our  vacation  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  where  we 
visited  many  historical  monuments. 

We  were  most  Impressed  by  those  that  are 
designated  national  historical  monimients 
and  are  luider  the  guidance  and  care  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  men  who  are 
on  duty  at  these  monuments  are  most  cour- 
teous and  very  knowledgeable  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  monmnents  they  serve. 

We  were  extremely  impressed  with  those 
we  visited  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  Con- 
stitution Hall  in  Philadelphia,  and  every- 
where we  went  In  Washington,  D.C. 

We    Just    thought    we    would    take    this 
opportunity   to   pass   on   to    you   our  deep 
appreciation  of  the  fine  service  rendered  by 
our  Government. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Htde. 


Bfiniman  Waf e  on  Farms  Boon  and  Bane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2. 1965 

Mr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend any  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
it  in  his  heart  to  raise  the  income  and 
the  living  standards  of  farmers  and  of 
farm  labor.  But  today  I  am  concerned 
that  in  seeking  to  Improve  the  pay  of 
farmworkers  we  may  eliminate  many 
thousands  of  farm  jobs  completely — that 
In  helping  some  people  we  may  hurt  many 
people, 

I  speak  now  to  H.R  10275  by  Mr. 
RoosEVCLT,  of  California,  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  which  proposed  a 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers. 

The  conflicting  thrusts  of  this  legis- 
lation are  analyzed,  evaluated,  and  force- 
fully presented  by  an  eminent  newspaper 
in  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Observer,  under 
an  editorial  heading,  "Boon  and  Bane." 
The  News  &  Observer  is  published  by  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  news- 
paper families.  The  late  Josephus 
Daniels,  editor  and  publisher  from  1894 
to  1948,  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  during  World 
War  L  His  assistant  then  was  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  later  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  lead  the  Na- 
tion out  of  the  great  depression  and  to 
victory  in  World  War  n.  The  News  & 
Observer  now  is  published  by  the  distin- 
guished sons  of  Josephus  Daniels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  every  Mem- 


ber of  the  House  Interested  in  the  wen- 
being  of  farm  people  should  have  the  op. 
portunity  to  read  the  editorial  in  this 
great  newspaper,  before  any  further  ac- 
tion Is  taken  on  HJl.  10275.  Therefore, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  pubiuii.' 
ing  this  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  ic  Observer 
Aug.  6. 1965] 

Boon  and  Bank 

A  blU  to  place  farmworkers  under  tht 
minimum  wage  holds  out  hope  for  the  eco- 
nomic improvement  of  those  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder.  Yet,  It  may  also  fore- 
cast their  elimination  from  any  Jobs  at  all. 

The  truth  Is  that  even  though  there  are 
an  estimated  700.000  farmworkers  now  who 
would  o(Mne  under  the  bill — about  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  farm  employment — ma- 
chines may  cut  that  niunber  In  half  by  the 
time  the  bill  would  go  Into  full  effect. 

Farmers  have  found  that  with  machines 
they  can  get  more  done  at  far  less  cost 
than  when  human  hands  did  most  of  the 
work.  Automation  and  the  accompanying 
loss  of  Jobs  for  people  came  first  in  many 
ways  to  the  farms.  One  need  only  drive 
through  the  countryside  of  North  Carolina 
to  see  what  has  happened.  The  empty 
houses  are  mute  testimonial^ to  the  efflcieocy 
of  the  machines.  Where  fields  were  oooe 
filled  with  farmhands  a  lone  man  rides  a 
tractor. 

More  money  for  farmworkers  is  reason- 
able and  long  overdue,  but  the  fact  is  that 
any  wage  Increase  will  without  much  doubt 
hasten  their  ouster  from  Jobs  because  of 
machines  Tha  farmer  cannot  be  blamed 
for  seeking  dwaper  ways  to  raise  his  crops. 
But  there  \m  a  tragic  waste  nevertheless  in 
those  who  will  be  pushed  frcxn  farm  Jobs 
into  places  where  they  are  unskilled  and  un- 
wanted. 

The  retraining  of  farmworkers  has  been 
receiving  some  attention  under  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty  program.  Of  necessity, 
this  retraining  must  be  stepped  up  and  made 
more  effective. 

The  blessing  of  a  possible  better  wage  for 
the  farmhand  la  not  immized.  The  bocQ 
of  maybe  a  better  living  can  Instead  be  a 
bane  of  no  farm  work  at  alL 


Economy  Set  for  Vietnam  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

07  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  9. 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  in  an  August  3,  1965, 
editorial,  analyzed  the  impact  of  the  de- 
cisions to  increase  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam  on  our  overall  economic 
situation. 

The  editorial  correctly  warns  that  the 
"present  estimates  of  the  war  costs,  and 
of  futiu-e  tax  C(^lections.  may  prove 
overly  optimistic."  If  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, some  adjustments  would  be  needed 
within  the  competing  demands  of  our 
economy.  A  proper  que6tl<m  is  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Nation  should  cut 
back  on  other  areas  of  anticipated 
spending. 

The  editorial  raises  an  important 
warning  in  this  connection: 


Finally  we  must  remember  that  Vietnam 
4.  Mlv  one  (?anger  spot.  Defense  spending 
mmt  not  be  held  down  by  stripping  units 
htfe  or  abroad  that  may  be  needed  for  other 
g^B.  That  would  be  economy  of  the  most 
false  and  dangerous  sort. 

Many  voices  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
military  and  nonmilitary,  have  been 
nuestioning  the  status  of  our  military 
Readiness.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  by 
raising  this  question  serves  a  very  useful 
ourpose  in  alerting  our  leaders  and  the 
oeople  that  it  is  a  question  which  must 
be  recognized  and  considered.  False 
economies  In  defense  would  not  only 
hurt  our  military  readiness,  but  could 
tempt  potential  aggressors  into  believing 
that  we  either  lack  the  capability  or  will- 
ingness to  defend  our  interests. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  the  editorial  from  the  August  3, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record: 

ECONOMT    SET   TOa.  VIETNAM    WAB 

War.  by  Its  nature.  Is  a  dirty  and  dangerous 
btislness.  For  the  men  who  do  the  fighting, 
the  expanding  conflict  in  Vietnam  will  not  be 
any  different. 

However,  the  war  may  have  remarkably 
Uttle  Impact  on  the  Nation's  economic  life 
unless  it  escalates  far  beyond  what  Is  now 
contemplated. 

Not  that  It  won't  be  expensive. 

The  direct  cost  of  fighting  the  war  was 
running.  untU  lately,  around  fl  blUion  a 
a  year.  This  did  not  Include  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Navy's  7th  Fleet,  the  jet 
bombers  on  Guam  and  Okinawa,  and  the 
long  supply  line  reaching  from  America. 

With  U.S.  involvement  growing,  the  cost 
will  grow — by  Just  how  much  Is  unclear,  al- 
though officials  have  been  talking  In  terms 
of  $1.5  or  $2  bUUon  extra.  (Some  key  law- 
makers say  it  win  be  much  more.) 

The  s\irprlslng  fact  Is  that  America's  econ- 
omy Is  so  vast,  and  Is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
a  considerable  effort  can  be  absorbed  without 
a  noticeable  burden  on  our  people. 

The  explanation  Is  that  we  are  starting 
this  time  from  a  much  higher  level  of  pre- 
paredness and  national  Income. 

When  the  war  In  Korea  began  In  1950.  the 
American  military  machine  had  been  prac- 
tically dismantled,  and  the  defense  budget 
had  to  be  quadrupled.  Today,  we  have  a 
large  permanent  defense  establishment,  and 
it  is  doing  much  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Our  gross  natloAal  product — the  total 
value  of  what  we  all  produce — ^was  »285  bU- 
lion  m  1950.  Today,  It  Is  approaching  $680 
billion.  This  means  that  today's  defense 
budget  is  well  under  10  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  compared  with  14  to  18 
percent  In  the  Korean  war  and  40  percent 
during  World  War  n. 

The  national  Income  Is  still  soaring.  At 
present  tax  rates.  Federal  revenues  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  *7  billion  a  year.  TTius, 
we  can  pay  for  a  considerable  Jxmip  in  Viet- 
nam war  costs  by  merely  foregoing  a  hoped- 
for  future  tax  cut. 

Supplies  of  a  few  industrial  materials  may 
be  in  shorter  supply,  but  the  guessing  Is  that 
consumer  goods  won't  be  affected,  and  wage 
and  price  controls  will  not  be  needed. 

Some  warning  flags  must  be  hoisted,  how- 
ever. 

Present  estimates  of  the  war  costs,  and  of 
future  tax  collections,  may  prove  overly  op- 
timistic. President  Johnson  may  have  to  be 
more  forceful   In   discouraging   strikes,   im- 

warranted  price  Increases,   and  Inflationary 

wage  settlements. 
It  may  turn  out,  too,  that  the  President 

will  have  to  hold  back  Great  Society  spend- 
ing, however  m.uch  It  pains  htm. 


Finally,  we  must  remember  that  Vietnam 
is  only  one  dangw  spot.  Defense  spending 
muct  not  be  held  down  by  stripping  units 
here  or  abroad  that  may  be  needed  for  other 
crises.  That  would  be  economy  of  the  moat 
false  and  dangerous  scnrt. 


A  Record  of  AccompUshment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 


or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
Congress  were  to  adjourn  today,  if  It 
were  to  adjourn  without  acting  on  a 
single  further  measure,  it  would  stand 
without  question  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive sessions  of  any  Congress  in  our 
entire  history.  Enactment  of  a  strong 
voting  rights  bill,  of  health  protectiMi 
for  our  older  citizens  and  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  improving  the  educational 
opportunities  of  our  children  woud  alone 
mark  this  as  a  Congress  of  achievement. 
But  the  list  is  much  longer  and  its  length 
is  equaled  in  most  respects  by  its  quality. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
there  is  no  further  work  to  be  done. 
Reform  of  our  immigration  laws,  further 
protection  for  our  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources, improvement  and  extensions  of 
our  unemplojmient  compensation  system, 
and  stronger  and  more  equitable  pro- 
tection for  our  migrant  farmworkers  all 
demand  attention  and  action. 

But  at  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with 
both  a  difficult  and  dangerous  situation 
in  Vietnam,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  C(mgress 
has  been  acting  responsibly  and  vigor- 
ously on  those  Issues  which  are  its  direct 
and  primary  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  thoughtful 
editorial  by  the  New  York  Times  dis- 
tingiilshed  columnist,  Mr.  James  Reston, 
which  speaks  further  to  this  point: 
[Prran  the  New  YaA  Times,  Aug.  6,  1965] 
Washington:  The  Quurr  Revolution 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  August  6. — ^President  John- 
son Is  beginning  to  make  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's early   legislative  record  look  like  an 
abject     falliu-e.    He's     getting     evMythlng 
through  the  Congress  but  the  aboUtlon  of 
the  Republican  Party,  and  he  hasn't  tried 
that  yet. 

It  Is  a  political  miracle.  It  has  even  sur- 
passed his  own  expectations,  which  were  not 
modest,  and  while  he's  stlU  a  long  way  from 
achieving  a  Great  Society,  he  Is  at  least  mak- 
ing progress  toward  a  more  equal  and  com- 
passionate society. 

In  a  single  evening  this  week,  the  Senate 
passed  the  most  liberal  voting  rights  bUl  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  sustained 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that  the  State 
legislatures  must  be  Reapportioned  to  give 
equal  voting  rights  to  the  steeply  rising  m-ban 
and  suburban  population  of  the  Nation. 
an  impressive  record 
In  this  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  Federal  leglslatiire  has  also  passed  the 
medical  care  bUl  imder  social  security,  a 
housing  blU  with  an  experimental  system' of 
Federal  rent  subsidies  for  the  poor,  education 


>* 


and  poverty  bills  that  bypass  the  ancient 
conflict  over  Federal  aid  to  religious  institu- 
tions, a  constitutional  amendment  to  deal  at 
long  last  with  the  danger  of  Presidential  dis- 
ability, a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  depressed 
areas  of  Appalachla — all  this  and  a  lot  more 
and  a  tax  cut  too. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  giving  us  a  revolution  In  the 
binding  of  a  hymn  book.  He  has  broken 
the  consolidating  spirit  of  the  Eisenhower 
era.  He  has  sounded  more  conservative  but 
acted  more  radical  than  his  mentor,  Rooee- 
velt,  and  he  has  presided  over  more  legisla- 
tive Innovations  on  the  home  f^ont  than  any 
other  President  In  any  othM'  single  session  of 
the  Congress  In  this  century. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  due  entirely  to  Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson's  particular  brand  of 
poUtlcal  magic,  though  that  hasnt  hurt. 
The  New  Deal's  day  has  flnaUy  come.  The 
radical  ideas  of  the  early  thirties  are  now 
winning  Instead  of  losing.  There  seems  to 
be  a  new  sense  of  social  reeponslbUity  In  the 
country — a  growing  feeling  that  racial  dis- 
crimination, bad  education,  inadequate  med- 
ical care  and  degrading  poverty  are  intoler- 
able In  a  fabulously  wealthy  Nation. 

Other  factors  have  helped.  The  Demo- 
cratic landslide  In  the  Presidential  election 
of  1964  gave  the  President's  party  large 
majorities  in  the  House  and  Senate;  the  new 
Members  In  the  89th  Congress  have  been 
overwhelmingly  for  the  President's  program; 
the  old  conservative  coalition  of  the  south- 
em  Democrats  and  middle  western  RepubU- 
cans  has  been  broken,  and  the  Republican 
leadership  has  not  only  gone  along  with  but 
sometimes  has  led  the  fi^t  for  eqiial  civil 
rights. 

This  is  a  development  of  worldwide  signi- 
ficance. It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  students 
of  government  In  other  lands  were  perplexed 
about  the  erratic  nature  of  the  American 
economy,  the  verbsJ  violence  of  Amnrican 
politics,  and  what  they  regarded  as  the 
rigidity  of  the  American  Constitution. 

THE    DOUBTEBS 

They  were  not  sure  that  the  United 
States  could  maintain  economic  growth  and 
stability,  that  it  would  apply  to  new  tech- 
niques of  tax  and  monetary  policy,  that  It 
could  provide  continuity  of  purpose  from 
one  political  party  to  the  other,  or  that  a 
Federal  Government  of  proud  and  numerous 
States  with  an  attic  full  of  hobgoblins  about 
the  welfare  state  and  the  planned  economy, 
could  achieve  social  progress  over  an  entire' 
continent  and  bring  Its  mlUtary  power  to  - 
the  defense  of  freedom  In  other  parte  of  the 
world. 

Well,  It  begins  to  look  as  If  the  people  , 
wUl  take  the  welfare  state  and  the  planned 
economy  if  you  Just  dont  mention  the 
names,  mainly  because,  wicked  or  not,  they 
seem  to  work.  The  gross  national  prod\ice 
rose  by  $9.2  billion  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1966 — from  a  1964  level  of  $622  billion  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $658  billion. 

THE  OLD  ASSTTMPTIONS 

Something,  In  short,  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened to  the  old  popular  assumpticHis  that 
the  American  economy  wouldn't  work  if  the 
Government  tinkered  with  It;  that  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  oouldnt  get  along 
unless  both  were  reorganized;  that  Federal 
money  couldn't  be  channeled  to  the  private 
and  parochial  schools  without  the  Immediate 
retaliation  of  a  vengeful  Crod. 

So  maybe  there's  some  zip  In  the  old 
system  yet.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  President  Johnson  said  the  time 
had  come  to  give  more  attention  to  the  home 
front.  He  promised  to  try  to  keep  the 
economy  growing,  to  extend  the  prosperity  to 
more  people,  and  to  try  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all.  And  even  his  critics 
here  concede  be  has  kept  his  promise.     ,. 
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economic  gruwth.  Its  official  family-plan- 
ning policy  has  shown  few  results  over  a 
decade,  partly  because  of  indifferent  govern- 
ment leadership  and  bureaucratic  snarls. 

In  1966,  Communist  China  laxmched  a 
family-planning  drive,  stressing  contracep- 
tion,  sterilization,  and  Induced  abortion.  In 
less  than  a  year  the  campaign  was  turned 
off  and  the  gfovernment  turned  its  energies 
and  verbiage  to  the  "great  leap  forward." 

The  reasons  for  the  abrupt  about-face 
never  were  explained — there  was  a  good  har- 
vest that  year,  the  family-planning  drive 
ran  into  peasant  resistance,  and  Justification 
required  some  nimble  flip-flops  in  the  Marx- 
ist line. 

REVrVZD  ON  LOWZX  KET 

The  population-control  campaign  soon  was 
revived  in  a  lower  key,  with  emphasis  on  de- 
layed marriages  and  children. 

In  an  interview  last  year  with  Journalist 
Eidgar  Snow,  Premier  Chou  En-lai  supported 
planned  parenthood  as  "conducive  to  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living."  China,  he  told 
Snow,  had  sent  a  delegation  to  Japan  to 
study  how  that  country  had  reduced  its 
birth  rate.  It  also  has  bad  its  scientists  at 
work  on  a  birth-control  pill.  Chou  said. 

No  one  knows  for  svire  how  many  people 
live  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  or  how  fast 
the  population  is  growing.  The  estimate  is 
that  the  population  may  be  around  750 
million  and  the  growth  rate  about  2.5  per- 
cent. 

The  International  political  situation  gives 
special  Blgniflcance  to  populaUon  growth, 
and  the  Implications  extend  far  beyond  the 
race  between  China  and  India. 

POOK  AEZAS  BUaSTINO 

Today  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  live  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
Within  35  years,  these  areas  probably  will 
hold  four-fifths  of  the  world  population.  To- 
day 6  of  every  10  new  persons  added  to 
the  world  population  are  born  in  Asia.  An- 
other two  are  born  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa. 

The  overweighted  racial  imbalance  is  obvi- 
ous. But  more  significant  In  the  long  run  is 
the  widening  gjap  between  the  have  and 
the  have-not  nations.  This  is  something  that 
could  have  a  profound  impact  on  world  peace 
and  world  order. 

Hauser  points  out  that  this  widening  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  could  lead 
to  a  north-south  division  of  the  world  to 
replace  the  present  polarity  t>etween  the  east 
and  west.  The  have-nots  now  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  better  life;  if  their  aspirations 
are  blocked,  they  may  blow  off  their  frustra- 
tions in  revolutions  and  convulsions  of  un- 
rest. 

I  ASIA'S  BIO  PROBLEM 

The  world's  biggest  population  problems 
are  concentrated  in  Asia,  which  now  has  5« 
percent  of  the  global  population. 

The  only  Asian  nation  that  has  succeeded 
in  controlling  its  population  growth  is  Japan. 
And  that  country — ^highly  Uterate,  modern- 
ized, and  Industrialized — cannot  serve  as  a 
model  to  guide  the  other  tmderdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia. 

In  Just  a  decade,  Japan  halved  its  birth 
rate,  the  fastest  decline  in  history.  In  1M7, 
the  rate  was  34.3  per  l.OOO  of  peculation! 
Ten  years  later  It  had  dropped  down  to 
nearly  17. 

Japan,  a  crowded  island  with  a  population 
half  that  of  the  United  States  cranuned  into 
5  percent  of  the  land  space,  came  out  of  the 
war  with  its  industry  smashed.  More  than 
5  million  men  came  home  from  the  Pacific 
islands. 

JAPAN  ACCEPTS  ABORTIONS 

In  1948.  the  Japanese  Government  passed 
a  national  eugenics  act  that  liberalized  the 
laws  on  legal  abortions.  But  even  before  this, 
the  Japanese  people  had  made  their  decisions 
and  started  limiting  families. 


The  birth  rate  had  been  falling  even  befor. 
World  War  n,  but  rose  temporarily  with  th« 
postwar  baby  boom. 

The  Japanese  have  no  reUglo\xs  qualau 
over  abortion  and  relied  largely  on  thl* 
method  to  limit  their  famUiee.  Now,  with 
improvements  In  contraoepUon  in  nom 
years,  there  are  moves  to  encourage  greater 
use  of  more  conventional  birth  control  meth- 
ods. But  there  still  are  about  i  niiliton 
abortions  each  year  In  Japan. 

Within  the  last  2  or  8  years,  there  h&v« 
been  hopeful  signs  that  other  Asian  natiom 
are  making  gains  in  population  control. 

BATS  DIPS  IN  HONG  KONG 

Taiwan  and  South  Korea  have  turned  to 
the  intrauterine  device  (lUD)  to  push  family 
planning  and  have  expanded  pilot  programi 
into  national  policy.  In  Taiwan,  the  birth 
rate  dropped  from  42  per  1.000  in  1958  to  3S 
last  year.  Ceylon,  with  technical  assistance 
from  Sweden,  is  now  moving  ahead  on  ita 
program. 

In  Hong  Kong  last  year,  the  birth  rate  fell 
below  30  per  1,000  for  the  first  time.  Thii 
island  city  is  Incredibly  congested  because  of 
the  immigration  of  mainland  refugees.  It  is 
an  artificial  slttiation.  but  it  does  point  up 
what  can  happen  as  population  swells — In 
low-income  public  housing  only  24  square 
feet,  perhaps  the  size  of  a  raUroad  compart- 
ment, is  allotted  to  each  person. 

Rats,  given  ample  food  but  Jammed  in 
crowded  pens,  have  become  nevu-otic  and 
frustrated  and  develop  rat  societal  prob- 
lems. How  human  society  will  bear  up  un- 
der the  stress  of  such  crowding  Is  something 
for  speculation. 

For  the  present,  the  heart  of  the  world's 
population  problem  does  lie  In  Asia.  But  it 
Is  tropical  Latin  America  Uiat  has  the  fastest 
rate  of  growth. 

Though  rich  in  space  and  natural  re- 
sources, Latin  American  countries  are  having 
serious  population  difficulties.  Their  people 
are  iJoor,  and  more  and  more  are  being  bom 
without  any  hope  of  adequate  food,  housing, 
or  clothing. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  took  note  of 
the  situation  In  his  1961  message  on  foreign 
aid: 

"The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  stag- 
gering. In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the 
population  growth  Is  already  threatening  to 
outpace  economic  growth — and  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent  living  standards  are  ac- 
tually declining." 

BABT    BOOM    IN    BRAZIL 

In  many  South  American  countries  the 
population  growth  rate  Is  S  percent  or  better. 
BrazU.  the  giant  of  South  America,  has  a 
birth  rate  of  about  45  per  1,000  and  is  grow- 
ing at  a  3.5-percent  clip.  At  this  rate,  the 
popidatlon  of  80  million  will  double  in  two 
decades. 

On  the  hills  around  Rio  de  Janeiro,  more 
and  more  poor  crowd  Into  the  miserable 
slum  favelas.  looking  down  without  hope  on 
the  bright  lights  of  the  beautiful  city. 

The  picture  In  Latin  America  Is  grim. 
Some  Asian  nations  are  at  least  beginning  to 
talk  about  their  population  problems.  No 
one  seems  concerned  in  many  of  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

However,  concern  over  the  rising  niunber 
of  abortions  is  growing  In  a  few  countries. 
In  Chile,  ^ilch  has  added  family-planning 
services  In  hospitals,  about  a  fourth  of  the 
maternity  beds  have  been  occupied  by  post- 
abortion patients.  The  estimates  are  that 
there  are  three  ab<»^ions  to  every  live  birth 
in  Uruguay. 

PCXBTO    KICO    CUTS    BATX 

Puerto  Rico,  which  had  some  pioneering 
private  family-planning  programs  as  early 
as  the  igaca,  haa  slowly  reduced  her  birth 
rate.  Part  of  the  drop  undoubtedly  Is  due 
to  the  emigration  of  young  people.  But  one 
survey  has  shown  that  1  In  5  women  between 
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tbe  ages  15  and  44  had  had  "la  operacion"— 
voluntary  sterilization. 

There  is  no  world  population  problem  as 
such.  The  problems  are  different  with  the 
countries  and  areas. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Rvissia  may 
IM  said  to  have  a  controlled  population — al- 
though some  say  it  is  controlled  at  too  high 
a  growth  rate,  between  1.6  and  1.8  percent. 
The  Soviet  Union  recently  admitted  It  was 
having  trouble  finding  Jobs  for  its  youths, 
much  like  the  problem  in  the  United  States. 

In  both  countries,  the  birth  rate  has 
dropped  slightly  in  recent  years,  edging  down 
to  20  or  22  per  1,000.  But  this  still  Is  above 
that  of  Japan  and  most  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  with  birth  rates  weU  below  20  per 
1,000  and  growth  rates  at  1  percent  or  below. 


as  a  miniature  Grand  Canyon.    Further  on     Msgr.  Plynn  came  here  as  a  man  among  us 
down    they    could    see   dyhig   trees    and   a '^ut  his  relationship  was  always  and  every 


muddy,  silted  stream. 

NeverthelesB,  It  Is  encouraging  to  see  bo 
many  people  Interested  in  improving  the 
landscape.  Maybe  when  we  get  the  roadside 
looking  good,  we  can  speed  up  action  on  the 
more  important  problems  such  as  erosion 
control,  reforestation,  and  recreation.  Many 
taxpayers  never  see  beyond  the  roadsides,  but 
they  have  an  economic  interest  In  getting 
every  acre  productive.  Besides  not  being 
beautiful,  idle  land  creates  unemploymeht 
and  loss  of  taxes,  which  is  worse  than  the 
billboards  and  Junkyards  in  the  long  run. 


A  Forester  Looks  at  Roadside  Beaatifica- 
tion  Drive 
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Monday.  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  for  printing  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "A  For- 
ester Looks  at  Roadside  Beautlflcation 
EWve,"  which  Mr.  John  McMahon,  farm 
forester  in  Crestvlew.  Fla.,  has  written. 
I  think  that  this  article  is  a  very  good 
one  and  that  the  writer  has  put  a  lot  of 
thought  and  study  Into  its  preparation. 
I  feel  that  the  suggestions  stdvanced  in 
this  article  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  this 
work  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
A  FoRESTEB  Looks  at  Roadside  Beautdtca- 
tionDuve 
(By  John  McMahon) 

Trees  should  play  an  important  part  in 
the  new  drive  to  beautify  America.  An  ac- 
tion slogan  oould  be.  "I  think  that  I  shall 
never  see  a  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree.  Other 
eyesores  offensive  to  travelers  such  as  gul- 
lies, clay  pits,  and  Junkyards  could  be 
screened  by  trees.  A  row  of  short,  bushy 
evergreens  like  cedar,  backed  up  by  a  row  or 
two  of  taller  types  like  pines  would  be  a 
good  combination. 

State  forest  nurseries  sell  a  variety  of  tree 
species  to  suit  local  soU  types.  "Tree 
screens"  could  be  an  economical  way  of  im- 
proving the  scenery.  Seedlings  usually  sell 
lor  a  penny  or  less  per  tree.  Touth  employ- 
ment projects  could  furnish  the  labor. 

An  artistic  alternate  plan  would  be  to 
paint  colorful  trees  on  the  billboards.  This 
would  create  Jobs  for  poor  struggling  artista, 
another  goal  of  a  cultured  society.  Of  course, 
the  real  trees  would  be  cheaper  to  maintain 
than  the  artists,  if  anyone  Is  interested  in 
economy. 

In  a  few  years  the  highways  would  prob- 
ably be  moved  to  make  way  for  more  prog- 
ress, but  the  trees  could  grow  on  to  become 
fenceposta,  pulpwood,  or  Christmas  trees. 

Behind  the  billboards  and  clay  pits,  you 
could  see  ttioiisands  of  Eu:res  of  idle,  unat- 
tractive land  that  need  beautifying  by  refor- 
estation. Landowners  who  don't  care  much 
for  beauty  could  improve  the  value  of  their 
land  and  later  sell  the  trees  for  profit.  Al- 
most everyone  appreciates  the  beauty  of  a 
greenback  dollar. 

The  gullies  deserve  more  attention  than 
just  being  hidden  from  the  view  of  traveling 
taxpayers.  Some  gullies  are  so  big  the  farm- 
er could  charge  tourista  a  fee  to  look  at  them 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Queens 
County  has  lost  a  respected  and  beloved 
servant  of  God,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  M. 
Flynn,  pastor  «neritus  of  Our  Lady-crf 
Perpetual  Help  Church,  Richmond  Hill, 
a  perish  he  was  assigned  to  establl^  in 
1923. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  tribute  to  the  late  Moosignor 
Flynn  from  the  Tablet  of  August  5, 1965 : 

TKoruTZ  Pato  Late"  Mbgb.   Johk   Plynn 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  M.  Plynn,  85,  pastor 
emeritue  o<  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
Chxirch,  Richmond  Hill,  was  buried  Saturday 
July  31.  following  a  solemn  reqliiem  maas  in 
the  church  where  he  had  served  as  pastor 
over  40  years. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  John  J.  Boardman  pre- 
sided at  the  funeral  mass.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Leopold  A.  Arcese,  pastor  of  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Church,  Ozone  Park,  was 
celebrant,  assisted  by  Rev.  Louis  J.  Reec^ 
of  St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  Church,  Brooklyn, 
as  deacon  and  Rev.  John  J.  McNulty  of  St. 
Robert  Bellarmine  Church,  Bayside  Hills,  as 
subdeacon.  Serving  as  master  of  ceremonies 
was  Rev.  Vincent  C.  Kuhner  of  St.  Pldelis 
Church.  College  Point. 

About  60  members  of  the  clergy  attended 
the  mass.  Among  those  in  the  large  con- 
gregation were  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic 
(SparklU  Community)  who  teach  In  the 
parish  school. 

At  7  o'clock  Friday  evening  the  parish- 
ioners of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church 
attended  a  mass  for  their  deceased  pastor. 
Rev.  James  J.  Burgess,  administrator  of  the 
parish,  was  celebrant.  Members  of  the  parish 
societies  served  as  a  guard  of  honor  through- 
out the  night. 

The  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Keane  of  the  faculty  of  Cathedral  College, 
Brooklyn.    The  text  appears  below: 

The  traces  of  memory  are  deep  this  morn- 
ing in  the  minds  of  us  who  can  recall  the 
early  history  of  this  great  parish  and  all  that 
it  has  accomplished  under  the  leadership  of 
a  noble  priest.  Each  dould  retell  his  own 
story  of  why  he  Is  here  today  to  say  goodbye 
to  the  mortal  remains  of  our  Msgr.  Flynn. 
But  essentially  that  faith  which  he  inspired 
in  BO  many  of  us  Jolts  us  from  emotional 
glances  into  the  past  and  forces  upon  us  the 
duty  we  have — ^to  pay  tribute  to  the  priest- 
hood he  bore  before  us. 

He  himself  would  have  It  no  other  way. 
For  if  we  learned  anything  from  43  years  of 
association  with  our  dear  pastor.  It  was 
surely  this:  that  we  were  to  concentrate 
never  on  personalities,  always  on  principles. 


where  that  of  a  priest  and  parishioner. 

And  I'm  certain  that  if  he  oould  speak  to 
us  at  this  moment,  he  would  want  vm  to  con- 
centrate In  our  brief  meditation  on  this  oc- 
casion not  on  John  Flynn  but  on  the  eternal 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  which  he  was 
privileged  to  share  and  which  he  lived 
worthily  every  day  he  served  the  people  of 
this  parish. 

But  while  we  speak  of  the  "eternal"  priest- 
hood of  Christ  we  must  constantly  remind 
oiu-selves  that  the  priest,  in  concrete,  Is  very 
much  of  time,  of  limitation. 

But  our  Father  Flynn  did  not  take  this 
honor  to  himself.  No  man  does,  except  he 
be  called  by  God.  He  was  Ijom  85  years  ago 
in  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  was  trained  by 
the  Vincentlan  Fathers  at  their  university 
at  Niagara.  After  graduation  from  college  he 
entered  their  major  seminary  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels  and  here  continued  a  friend- 
ship with  the  sons  of  St.  Vlnceht  de  Paul 
which  endured  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  was  ordained  June  0,  1906,  and  was 
loaned  to  Bishop  McDonnell,  the  second 
bishop  of  our  great  diocese,  who  needed 
prtesta  for  his  growing  parishes.  Father 
Flynn  served  for  12  years  at  8t.  Vincent  de 
Paul's  parish  on  North  Sixth  Street  before 
being  assigned  for  the  next  5  yecu-s  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Patrick  on  Kent  Avenue. 

In  1923  the  lata  Archbishop  Molloy  as- 
signed him  to  establish  a  brandnew  pariah 
in  a  section  of  Queens  which  was  known 
variously  as  Glen  Morris,  Ozone  Park,  and 
Richmond  Hill  South. 

Who  among  us  has  not  heard  the  stories, 
now  legends,  of  the  first  Sundays  with  mass 
in  a  tant?  Who  has  not  heard  the  story  of 
the  untimely  collapse  of  the  tent  and  mass  in 
the  Civic  Theater  on  Liberty  Avenue?  These 
were  days  they  tell  us  when  a  trolley  car  ran 
along  Rockaway  Boulevard  and  the  El  sta- 
tion at  Lefferta  Boulevard  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  last  point  east.  But  Father 
Flynn  put  his  new  parish  with  all  Its  prob- 
lems In  the  hands  of  his  Blessed  Mother  to 
whom  he  was  ever  devoted  and  named  It  In 
her  honor.  He  asked  for  her  perpetiial  help 
as  he  set  about  the  business  of  organizing 
another  cell  in  the  body  of  the  church  mili- 
tant. 

People,  dedicated  parenta,  {;ood  people — 
came  to  help  and  they  were  followed  by 
others  and  by  1928  Father  Flynn  had  built 
his  first  church,  had  established  a  mission 
church  for  another  new  parish;  had  built 
a  school  and  had  begun  plans  for  a  con- 
vent for  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  Sparklll 
who  staffed  his  school. 

These  were  days  when  the  status  of  Catho-  * 
lie  education  was  at  best  in  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  many  and  let  it  be  always  remem- 
bered to  the  credit  of  Father  Flynn  that  he 
apologized  to  no  one  as  he  defended  the  posi- 
tion that  there  would  come  a  day  when  peo- 
ple would  plead  for  the  type  of  education 
available  under  Catholic  auspices.  We  have 
lived  to  see  that  day  and  his  prophecy  ful- 
filled. 

Parish  organizations  fiourlahed  and  the 
faith  of  his  people  was  fed  on  the  example 
of  a  man  whose  name  was  John  who  had 
been  sent  by  God  and  who  had  come  to  give 
testimony  to  the  light. 

It  was  immediately  evident  to  anyone  of  va 
who  can  now  remember  that  this  man  was  to 
be  our  father  in  Christ  with  all  that  the 
traditional  concept  of  "father"  had  meant. 
He  was  not  going  to  be  our  "vague  associate." 
He  was  not  going  to  be  our  "social  com- 
panion." He  was  not  going  to  be  an  "occa- 
sional visitor"  and  he  surely  was  not  going 
to  be  our  "haU-fellow  weU  met"  ac- 
quaintance. 

He  was  to  be  our  father.  We  were  to  be  his 
cfaUdren.  And  if  a  father  has  any  right  to 
respect  it  is  because  he  himself  understands 
crystal  clear  hie  responsibiUty  to  be  an  ideal, 
a  model.    If  a  father  is  going  to  win  for  him- 
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of  us  who  ever  served  his  masses 
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years  the  shadow  of  Ulnesa  out- 

ipecter  of  death  on  several  occa- 

though  he  fought  valiantly,  his 

ifilnlstratlon  of  the  parish   affairs 

end  and  his  appearance  in  the 

loved  became  less  frequent. 

tie  took  his  leave  after  years  of 

we  know  his  prayer  was  for 

i  'hrist   "Father   while  I   was   with 

them  whom  You  gave  me;  but 

to  Tou  and  I  pray  not  that  Tou 

them  out  of  the  world  but  that 


ai 


You  should  keep  them  from  evil."    This  was 
his  prleetly  prayer  for  us. 

I  know  there  will  never  be  anyone  of  us 
who  will  i^>eak  with  affection  of  our  parish 
without  prayerfully  remembering  the  man 
who  started  It  all — who  made  It  all  come 
true — the  man  whose  name  was  John — who 
was  sent  to  us  by  Qod  to  give  testimony  to 
the  light.  May  that  perpotuul  light  now  and 
forever  shine  upon  him. 


Red  Oceanography  Plays  Big  Part  in  Plan 
To  SabTert  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Soviet  Union's  programs  of  oceetn 
research  have  Immense  scientific  Impor- 
tance to  the  Communist  world.  How- 
ever, the  Red  oceanographers  also  have 
another  purpose  outside  the  scientific 
realm,  and  that  Is  subversion  and  espio- 
nage. 

The  use  of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  oceano- 
graphlc  research  In  the  fertile  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  allows  for  spreading  of 
Communist  Influence  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  The  knowledgable  colum- 
nist In  Latin  American  affairs,  Jeanne 
Perry,  recognizes  the  Importance  of  the 
Soviet  oceanographlc  progrsmis  In  this 
hemisphere  in  an  article  published  In  the 
Palm  Beach  Post. 

I  Include  the  article  In  the  Record 
at  this  [>olnt  In  order  that  the  Congress 
may  be  more  fully  aware  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  Cuba-based  Soviet  ocean  re- 
search: 

Rrd  Oceanography  Plays  Big  Part  in  Plan 
To  Subvert  Latin  America 

(By  Jeanne  S.  Perr>') 

Continuing  reports  from  admlnLslratlon 
officials  express  mounting  concern  over  the 
Soviet  vessels  appearing  In  the  waters  off  the 
entire  U.S.  eastern  coastline. 

A  July  article  published  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  explains  the  vital 
port  these  shlpe  play  in  Russia's  plan  to  sub- 
vert Latin  America. 

"A  new  group  of  Soviet  technicians  flew 
into  Havana  last  month  to  work  In  what 
are  regarded  as  mysterious  explorations  of 
Cuban  and  adjacent  waters. 

"The  new  arrivals  are  assigned  to  the  so- 
called  Havana  Fishing  Terminal  and  to  the 
Oceonographlo  Investigations  headquarters 
located  on  the  premises  of  a  one-time 
weather  station  at  Oarapachlbey  on  the  Isle 
of  Plnee,  south  of  Cuba. 

"For  the  p€«t  8  months  Soviet  maritime 
investigations  have  Increased  their  activi- 
ties in  the  Caribbean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  even  nearby  U.S.  territorial  waters. 

"Last  November  the  Russian  oceanographlc 
vessel  Kovalienski  cruised  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  some  30  days  before  returning  to  its 
bases  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  tn  the  Cuban 
capital. 

"On  the  other  hand.  Soviet  tr.iwlers,  fre- 
quently seen  off  the  Florida  east  coast  In 
nonflshlng  waters  near  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Fowey  Rocks,  have  created  suspicions  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  their  operations. 

"Renewed  Russian  activity  in  waters  south 
of  western  Cuba,  especially  in  the  Cayo  Largo 
area  and  near  the  Soviet  military-naval  base 


at  Slguanea,  Isle  of  Pines,  has  also  been  re- 
ported. •  It  Is  recalled  that  for  the  post  3 
years  the  Russians  have  been  working,  un- 
interruptedly, at  Cayo  Largo. 

"Meantime,  two  more  boats  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Russian  oceanographlc  ex- 
plorations which  started  In  Augxist  1064  with 
the  Soviet  mother  ships  Mikhail  Lomonoaov 
and  Kovalienski  and  two  Cuban  vessels, 
Fidias  and  Delfln.  The  Soviet  Union  hat 
given  great  Importance  to  the  maritime  In- 
vestigations. Today,  the  Castro  regime  has 
publicly  admitted  to  more  than  100  Russian 
scientists  are  involved  in  the  operation.  The 
actual  number  probably  exceeds  thl.s  many 
times  over. 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
the  military  objective  of  the  Soviet  investi- 
gations is  more  than  obvious,  since  tlie  Rus- 
sians have  choeen  an  area  which  is.  slftnlfl- 
cantly.  near  the  Cape  Kennedy  missile  center. 

"While  the  Russians  have  intensified  their 
maritime  explorations,  they  have  also  stepped 
up  scientific  activities  on  the  island. 

"After  inaugurating  in  Havana  last  Jan- 
uary an  Oceanographlc  Institute  equipped 
with  as  modem  laboratories  for  maritime  In- 
vestigations, the  Russians  began  construc- 
tion of  a  powerful  radio  station  wiUi  5,000 
watts  on  each  of  several  frequencies.  The 
station  is  now  nearing  completion. 

"Several  meteorological  stations  have  been 
set  up  at  various  coastal  points  throughout 
the  Island.  In  addition,  the  controlled  Cu- 
ban press  recently  announced  government 
plans  for  Immediate  oonstructlon  of  two  In- 
stallations for  high-atmosphere  research, 
some  mobile  meteorological  stations  with 
long-range  radio  transmitters,  radar,  and 
other  scientific  equipment.  None  of  these 
are  related  to  purely  Cuban  needs. 

"It  was  also  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  commence  observations  of  artifi- 
cial satellites  from  its  base  In  Cuba.  It  is 
well  known  that  for  the  past  2  years  prepara- 
tions have  been  underway  at  mlssile-traclilng 
stations  at  the  Ban  Antonio  de  los  Bnnos 
alrbose  In  Havana  province. 

"Captain  Antonio  Nunez  Jimenez,  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Cuba, 
has  also  announced  that  a  missile-observa- 
tion station  will  be  Inaugurated  on  July  26. 

"With  Castro  regime  still  Impatient  to 
emerge  from  economic  chaos  and  start  on  its 
own  feet  after  almost  7  years  in  power, 
eetabllshment  of  coetly  scientific  Installa- 
tions In  Cuba  would  have  been  Impossible 
without  Soviet  aid. 

"Thus,  Russia's  intensification  of  oceano- 
graphlc, barometric,  and  space  research  in 
the  Caribbean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico — plus  the  existence  of  her  three 
or  four  submarine  bases  in  Cuban  waters — 
Is  regarded  as  part  of  a  long-range  military 
plan  aimed  at  one  major  objective — the 
United  States. 

"Apart  from  scientific  investigations,  the 
Soviet  Atlantic  fishing  fleet  is  also  playing 
a  key  role  In  smuggling  Cuban-trained  guer- 
rillas into  Latin  America. 

"An  erratic  contraband  service  from  Cuba 
to  Islas  Mujeres  off  the  Mexican  coast  in  1961 
has  emerged  today  as  a  perfectly  run  orga- 
nizatlon  of  espionage  and  subversion  with 
the  support  of  a  large  number  of  Russian 
and  Cuban  vessels. 

"Recently  over  300  Cuban-trained  guer- 
rillas and  terrorists  were  smuggled  into  Islas 
Mujeres,  Cozumel  Island,  and  other  Mexi- 
can coastal  points  en  route  to  Guatemala  and 
other  Latin  American  areas. 

"Russian  and  Cuban  'fishing  fleets'  freely 
operating  in  Mexican  terrltcwlal  waters-  up 
to  60  boats  have  been  seen  fishing  at  one 
time — have  made  It  much  easier  to  smuggle 
guerrillas  into  Mexico  or  pick  up  contni- 
band  cargo  dff  the  Mexican  coast. 

"Castro's  75-foot  Lambda-t3rpe  boats  also 
have  been  used  to  transport  guerrillas  and 
other  subversive  agents  from  the  Soviet  mil- 
itary-naval base  at  Slguanea,  Isle  of  Pines,  to 
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rarlbbean  and  South  American  countries.  It 
^nown  that,  before  reaching  their  respec- 
tire  destinaUon  points,  the  guerrillas  are 
transferred  from  the  Lambda-type  boaU  to 
^tlve  fishing  vessels  awaiting  the  subversive 
human  cargo. 

'Some  5,000  Latin  American  Communists 
trained  in  Cuba  during  the  past  years  have 
been  smuggled  back  into  their  reapecUve 
countries  aboard  boaU  used  by  Castro  and 
the  Russians  for  fishing.  Upon  his  return 
each  guerrilla  trains  10  others.  The  goal  is 
to  be  able  to  handle  future  guerrilla  trainees 
in  their  homelands.  The  frightening  inipli- 
cfttlons  of  this  plan  are  that  we  may  soon 
(ace  a  self-propagating  army  of  Communist 
guarrtUas  In  this  hemisphere — an  army  In- 
dependent of  Its  Cuban  base. 

"The  Cuban-trained  Latin  American 
aMnts  have  returned  to  their  homelands 
from  the  Cuban  porU  of  Batabano  (on  the 
iouth  coast  of  Havana  province) ,  Cienfuegos 
(on  the  south  coast  of  Las  VUlas  iwovlnce) , 
Slguanea  (Island  of  Pines).  Aserradero  Ba- 
hla  larga,  Uverno  and  other  points  on  the 
iOUth  coast  of  Orlente  Province. 

"The  Ports  of  Marlel  and  La  Fe  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  extreme  western  province 
of  Plnar  del  Rio  and  the  Soviet  submarine 
base  on  the  north  coast  of  Orlente  have  also 
been  utilized  to  ahip  guerrillas  to  Latin 
America. 

"Paced  with  such  a  steady  fiow  of  subver- 
■ive  agents,  guerrillas,  and  terrorists  coming 
from  Cuba,  Latin  American  governments  have 
found  it  difficult  to  put  an  end  to  Com- 
munist subversion  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories. WUh  massive  Soviet  support  to  Cuba, 
the  task  has  now  become  almost  hc^Jeless." 


ington  took  command  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  Inspired  him  to  make  a  study  of  the 
life  and  the  works  of  the  Father  oT  our 
Country. 

Mr.  Bolond  was  the  sparkplug  of  a  com- 
munity «flort  which  remltad  in  the  creation 
of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Center 
on  Cambridge  C(»nmon,  facing  Radcliffe. 
Each  year  he  gives  medals  for  the  best  enays 
on  the  life  of  Washington  written  by  stu- 
dents at  CHLS  and  Rlndge. 

He  has  collected  many  historical  paintings 
and  other  it«ms  related  to  Washington's 
career,  and  has  been  known  to  "stump  the 
arademlc  experts"  when  it  comes  to  detailed 
knowledge  of  Washington's  life  and  works. 


Frank  Boland  Obieryes  92d  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   IfASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
one  of  Cambridge's  most  distinguished 
citizens  and  one  of  my  very  close  friends, 
Prank  A.  K.  Boland,  recently  celebrated 
his  92d  birthday.  Mr.  Boland.  one  of  this 
country's  leading  authorities  on  George 
Washington,  Is  a  successful  lawyer  and 
former  owner  of  the  Sheraton  Com- 
mander Hotel.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle  saluting  my  good  friend.  Frank 
Boland,  on  observing  such  a  milestone  as 
his  92d  birthday: 
Frank   Boland    Observes   92d   Biethdat: 

AtJTHOErrT  ON  Cakeee  or  Washinoton 

Frank  A.  K.  Boland,  the  man  who  has  done 
the  most  to  keep  George  Washington's  mem- 
ory alive  and  glowing  in  Cambridge,  observed 
his  92d  birthday  yesterday  in  his  suite  at 
the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel  which  he 
formerly  owned. 

As  he  prepared  to  enter  his  93d  year,  he 
said,  "I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

Mr.  Boland  began  the  day  by  taking  a  trip 
to  Harvard  Square  and  later  received  many 
visits,  cards,  and  telephone  calls  from  his 
friends. 

A  native  of  Beaver  Dam,  Md..  he  was  a 
successful  New  York  lawyer  before  buying 
the  Hotel  Commander  here. 

Tho  fact  that  the  hotel  is  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  spot  where  George  Wash- 


Garrett  Sommer  School  Program  at 
Halfway  B««rk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  mabtland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  Nation  this  summer, 
children  from  preschotri  to  high  school 
have  a  new  kind  of  educational  expe- 
rience through  Operation  Head  Start, 
one  of  the  major  weapons  being  devel- 
oped by  the  OflQce  of  Econcxoic  Oppor- 
tunity to  fight  crippling  undereduca- 
tion.  The  impact  of  this  program  on 
both  the  children  and  the  adults  of  one 
area,  Garrett  County,  Md.,  is  well  de- 
scribed in  a  statement  which  School 
Superintendent  Willard  L.  Hawkins  and 
the  Oarrett  County  Board  of  Education 
issued  recently,  at  the  midiwlnt  of  the 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  statement 
to  the  attention  of  the  House: 

Garrztt  Summer  School  Pxogbam  at 
Haltwat  Mask 

The  Garrett  County  summer  school  and 
Head  Start  programs,  involving  1,400  chil- 
dren, are  now  in  the  second  half  of  the  6 
weeks'  period  for  which  they  were  organiEed. 
According  to  county  achool  officials  as  well 
as  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  of  the 
State  department  of  education  who  have 
visited  the  summer  sessions,  both  programs 
are  proving  to  be  highly  successful.  Willard 
L.  Hawkins,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  remarked  that  both  the  Head  Start 
and  summer  school  program  for  older  chil- 
dren are  achieving  the  desired  goals. 

Both  pupils  and  teachers  are  showing  un- 
usual enthusiasm  for  the  programs  and  the 
average  daUy  attendance  la  nmnlng  around 
80  percent.  School  officials  feel  that  this  is 
very  good  attendance  when  the  fact  that  the 
programs  are  entirely  voluntary  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  dropout  rate  has  also 
been  very  low.  The  programs  planned  for 
both  groups  were  designed  to  offer  new  expe- 
riences for  children  that  would  broaden  their 
oonoepts  through  firsthand  observation  and 
participation  and  thus  in  the  final  analysis 
motivate  children  to  read  and  to  learn.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  program  for  the  older 
children  is  a  1-day  field  trip  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  a  1-day  field  trip  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Most  of  the  children  taking 
these  trips  have  never  been  to  either  place. 
Other  local  field  trips  of  educational  Interest 
and  importance  have  also  been  included  in 
the  program.  The  recreational  aspect  of  the 
program  has  Included  swimming  and  over- 


night camping.  Outdoor  science  education 
has  also  featured  heavUy  In  the  program  with 
many  local  and  Stato  reaouroe  people  making 
themselves  available  as  oonaiUtanU.  These 
Include  State  foresterB,  aoU  oonaervation 
experts,  game  wardens,  fish  hatchery  men, 
etc.  Regular  classroom  work  includes  in- 
struction in  remedial  mathematics,  language 
arte,  arts  and  craft*,  ^plng,  m\2sic.  shop 
crafts,  home  arts,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  the  first  summer  school  program 
of  any  type  for  the  diUdren  of  Garrett 
Ooimty.  The  teacher*  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram are  unanimous  to.  their  feeling  that  thU 
program  will  be  of  InvaluaUe  help  to  the 
children  entering  first  grade  this  September. 
About  76  percent  of  aU  the  Garrett  County 
first  graders  are  in  the  Head  Start  program. 
Eleven  Head  Start  centers  are  in  operation. 

Local  school  officials  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  total  results  of  both  the  Head  Start 
and  the  summer  school  progiams  to  date. 
Quoting  a  remark  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mr.  Willard  L.  Hawkins. 
"These  are  the  kinds  of  edticatlonal  experi- 
ences we  have  long  dreamed  of  for  school- 
children who  never  before  have  hod  such 
opportunities,  but  this  is  the  firrt  time  we 
.have  ever  had  the  money  to  make  theoe 
dreams  come  true." 

These  programs  are  financed  through  tlw 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  economic 
Impact  upon  the  county  is  one  not  to  be 
overlooked.  While  the  educational  improve- 
ment of  children  is  the  primary  objective  of 
the  programs,  there  is  a  concomitant  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  the  county.  Approxi- 
mately 250  people  are  employed  in  the  county 
during  the  6  weeks'  period  as  a  result  of  this 
phase  of  the  Ecoocmic  Opportunity  Act.  In- 
cluded in  this  group  are  76  teachers,  18 
teacher  aids  wixo  are  ail  college  students 
working  their  way  through  schdbL,  approxi- 
mately 60  bus  drivers  to  transport  the  chU- 
dren  to  and  from  school  and  on  field  tripe. 
34  custodians  and  cafeteria  workers,  many 
of  whom  otherwise  would  not  have  had  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
program  the  school  board  is  giving  employ- 
ment to  65  high  school  boys  and  girls  en- 
abling each  of  them  to  earn  up  to  $40  per 
week.  For  the  6  weeks'  summer  period  the 
operational  costs  of  all  programs  tinder  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  means  a  return 
of  approximately  $200,000  In  Federal  funds 
to  be  spent  within  the  county.  The  expendi- 
ture of  this  sum  of  money  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  lift  to  the  ecgnomlc  life 
of  the  county.  Other  educational  programs 
for  the  future  are  in  the  planning  stage. 
The  present  summer  school  and  Head  Start* 
programs  will  end  Friday.  August  13. 


Is  Schlesinger  Being  Fair? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 


OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i'uesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Robert  G. 
Spivack,  from  the  July  29,  1965,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Journal-American. 
Mr.  Spivack  is  properly  critical  of  Schles- 
Inger's  treatment  of  the  relaticmship  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  Etean  Rude  and 
the  late  President.  It  Is  unfair  to  make 
this  assertion  now,  while  Mr.  Rusk  is 
serving  under  President  Johnson. 
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(By  Robert  O.  Splvack) 

Jchlealnger.  Jr..  the  Harvard  hls- 

of  ten  been  subjected  to  smear  and 

His  writings  have  frequently  been 

jid  his  motives  misrepresented. 

u  idergolng  such  experience  for  so 

,  I  would  have  expected  him  to  be 

fair  and  objective  In  writing 

But  if  the  three  Installments 

book  about  the  Kennedy  admlnls- 

carrled  In  Life  are  typical,  then  I 

he  has  learned  anything  from  his 

experience, 
secret,  of  course,  that  Schleslnger 
ftclng  furiously  with  Ted  Sorensen, 
Kennedy's  closest  associate,  to  be 
with  the  Inside  story  of  that 
exciting,  period  when  J.P.K.  occu- 
White  House. 

aa   is   well  known,  was  deeply 
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Past  Wars  and  Present  Purposes 


on  the  other  hand,  was  not 

an  insider.    But  he  has  been  so 

what  he  considers  partial  report- 

neWspafwrmen  that  it  Is  necessary  to 

■  articles  represent  personal  Impres- 

I  lemolrs.  or  If  they  are  presented  as 

Since  Schleslnger  is  an   historian. 

may  think  he  has  written  the 

.  perhaps  overlooking  the  absence 

„  the  failure  to  give  sources. 

Apparently  scant  interviewing. 

[ger's  account  of  relations  between 

of  State  Dean  Riuk  and  the  late 

are  a  case  in  point.     Schleslnger 

intended  to  remove  Rusk  after 

elections  apparently  because  "he 

1  nbue  the  Department  with  positive 

ind  purpose." 

this  assertion  now.  while  Rusk 

under  a  new  President  who  has 

complete   confidence    In    his    No.    1 

I  olnlster.  constitutes  a  severe  blow 

public  servant  who  is  in  no 

strike  back. 

flakes  it  unfair  is  that  Schleslnger 

well  as  anyone  else  that  Kennedy 

rant  a  Secretary  of  State  with  a 

d(  fined  foreign  policy  of  his  own.  or 

St  ong  personality  or  following.    That 

»f  the  reasons  Adlal  Stevenson  was 

o'  er. 
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clear  Kennedy  Intended  to  be  his 

of  State.    In  this,  he  was  not 

di#erent  from  most  other  Presidents. 

only  been  two  strong  Secretaries 

jtx  recent  years.  John  Foster  Dulles 

Achefon.  and  they  could  not  mod- 

DepMurtment. 

point  of  Kennedy's  frustration  with 

Department,  there  is  not  much 

either.     The     Department     has 

cilmbersome  and  awkward  and  needs 

overhaul  ng.    This  is  an  impossible  Job  for 

a  Secretj^  of  State,  however,  when  a  small 

the  vrailte  House  makes  the  big 

but  passes  the  buck  to  him  when 

work  out. 

not  help  wondering  as  I  read  the 

article,  with  its  comments  about 

this  was  not  the  key  sentence: 

Presidential  speeches  sent  over  to  State 

s  comment  would  return  with  ar- 

l|hrases  stricken  out  and  weary  State 

formulas    proposed     In     their 


speechwrlter  one  can  understand 
s  annoyance  if  his  own  language 
-penciled.  But  J.F.K.  was  Presl- 
if  he  felt  the  Ideas,  or  the  phrases, 
arresting.  I  assume  he  would  have 
them.    I  wonder  why  he  did  not? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  it  was  my  tian,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  my  colleagues  and  your- 
self, to  attend  another  in  what  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  a  series  of  Presidential  brief- 
ings on  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

I  was,  of  course,  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity for  I  am  anxious  at  all  times 
to  obtain  as  much  information  as  can 
be  made  available  to  me  concerning  our 
problems  in  southeast  Asia  and.  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  reassui-ed — so  that  I  can. 
in  turn,  reassure  those  I  endeavor  to  rep- 
resent— that  the  course  we  aie  presently 
following  in  Vietnam  Is  the  best  possible 
choice  available  to  us  among  the  pain- 
fully few  alternatives  that  are  recog- 
nizable. 

Despite  their  obvious  disadvantages,  I 
think  these  briefings  are  useful  and  cer- 
tainly the  President  Is  to  be  commended 
for  arranging  them  for  us.  They  are  of 
especial  Importance  In  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing situation  such  as  that  now  pertaining 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  left  this  morning's  affair  at  the 
White  House  with  a  number  of  rather 
imclear  but  surely  unanswered  questions 
In  my  mind.  Paced  with  a  problem  as 
complex  and  frustrating  as  that  posed  by 
Vietnam — where  there  are  no  pat  solu- 
tions and  no  easy  answers — probably  this 
is  understandable,  but  that  does  not  mean 
we  ought  to  stop  looking  for  those  an- 
swers. 

In  any  event,  one  of  the  Presidential 
advisers  who  spoke  to  us  this  morning 
mentioned,  in  passing,  an  editorial  that 
had  appeared  In  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal.  After  I  returned  to  my  ofiBce, 
I  looked  for  the  editorial  and  found  it 
so  thought-provoking,  and  so  In  time 
with  my  own  uncertain  feelings  that  I  am 
Including  It,  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  us  who  may  have  missed  it : 

Past  Wabs  and  Present  Pukposes 
Despite  the  President's  patient  explana- 
tions, our  purposes  in  Vietnam  are  still  not 
entirely  clear. 

It's  not  that  the  President  has  failed  to 
show  Just  reasons  for  our  Involvement  In 
what  he  candidly  declares  "la  really  war." 
Rather,  the  danger  Is  repeating  the  historic 
errors  of  past  wars.  In  which  America  has  so 
painfully  suffered  from  clouded  purposes  de- 
spite the  Justice  of  its  cause. 

Historically,  we  Americans  fight  gallantly 
but  end  our  wars  disillusioned.  The  problem 
Is  that  in  war  we.  probably  more  than  most 
peoples,  frame  goals  that  are  lofty,  ambigu- 
ous and  Uluslve.  We  tend — and  the  tendency 
is  again  evident  with  regard  to  Vietnam — to 
answer  realistically  only  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  would  fully  define  our  purposes : 
What  are  our  grand  purposes,  oiu-  ultimate 
political  objectives?  What  military  war 
alms  are  necessary  to  those  objectives?  What 
force  do  those  war  alms  require? 

In  both  World  Wars,  for  example,  our  basic 
purpose  seemed  to  be  literally  remaking  the 
world  In  our  own  democratic  image.    We  as- 


sumed that  democracy  is  man's  naturul  state 
and  would  magically  emerge  if  only  tyrant* 
were  destroyed.  So  we  cast  our  military  alms 
as  destruction  of  the  enemy — unconditional 
surrender — and  appropriated  means  abun- 
dantly to  that  aim.  But  in  our  naivete,  we 
often  failed  to  show  even  simple  prudence 
toward  the  threat  of  new  tyrants. 

Thus  we  found  destruction  of  the  enemy 
both  an  expensive  and  ephemeral  goal,  in 
the  cold  war  that  followed,  we  fell  baclc  on 
the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Greek  historian 
Polybius,  "It  is  not  the  object  of  war  to 
annihilate  those  who  have  given  provocation 
for  It,  but  to  cause  them  to  mend  their 
ways." 

The  containment  policy  of  checking  Com- 
munist advances  at  their  own  borders  was 
directed  at  convincing  them  to  mend  their 
ways.  It  was  based  on  the  historic  lesson 
that  aggressors  feed  on  small  victories  which 
build  lust  for  larger  ones.  We  made  our 
Inunediate  aim  checking  such  small  ad- 
vances, and  thereby  hoped  to  advance  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  curbing  aggressive 
appetites  before  they  threatened  us  directly. 
So  we  met  thrusts  at  Greece  and  Berlin,  and 
in  Europe  this  sensible  policy  yielded  marked 
success. 

But  with  real  war  in  Korea,  our  purposes 
collapsed  Into  sorry  confusion.  Both  polit- 
ical and  military  aims  were  xinclear,  If  not 
actually  in  dispute  between  the  President 
and  his  top  field  commander.  The  admin- 
istration wavered  on  making  its  political 
purpose  to  "roll  back"  conuniwlsm.  Unwill- 
ing to  write  off  the  collateral  war  aim  of 
conquering  North  Korea,  it  waa  also  unwill- 
ing to  use  the  military  means  necessary  to 
that  aim  for  fear  of  causing  a  yet  larger 
war. 

In  the  end,  we  did  check  the  Conununlsts" 
aggression.  Indeed,  never  since  have  the; 
tried  direct,  across-the-border  invasions 
where  American  power  could  be  brought  to 
bear.  In  hindsight,  however.  It  Is  evident 
that  if  this  Important  but  limited  achieve- 
ment had  been  made  our  objective  from  the 
first  much  pointless  sacrifice  would  have  been 
avoided.  Or.  who  knows,  if  the  means  had 
been  allowed  for  more  ambitious  purposes, 
perhaps  Asia  would  be  less  a  problem  today. 
Against  this  rather  dlsnuU  historic  back- 
ground, it  seems  only  reasonable  to  ask  if 
we  today  have  a  firm  grip  on  our  political 
purposes,  military  alms  and  necessary  means 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  been  commendahly  ex- 
plicit about  the  basic  political  objectives 
which  Jtistlfy  our  commitment.  He  has 
specifically  rejected  the  "roll  beck"  Idea  of 
destroying  current  Communist  governments, 
and  with  it  also  rejected  the  dangerously 
imprecise  word  "victory."  which  can  so  easily 
Imply  that  goal.  Rather,  he  states  ovar  pur- 
pose in  terms  of  the  containment  policy— 
deterring  aggression  by  blunting  an  aggres- 
sor's thrusts  and  by  convincing  friend  and 
foe  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  this  clear  basic  purpose 
does  not  automatically  translate  Itself  Into 
specific  war  ainas  necessary  for  analysis  and 
planning.  Particularly,  even  the  clearest 
statement  of  ultimate  political  goals  Is  little 
help  In  deciding  how  much  military  force  Is 
required.  Someone  must  first  specify  the 
mUltary  goals  required  to  secure  the  polit- 
ical ones. 

At  this  crucial  step  U.S.  policy  has  so 
often  faltered  In  the  past,  and  at  the  same 
step  ambiguity  still  clouds  our  Intentions  In 
Vietnam.  It  simply  Is  not  clear  that  any- 
one has  decided  what  military  war  alms 
are  required  by  the  President's  proclaimed 
grand  purpose  of  deterring  aggression. 

Is  it  our  aim  merely  to  punish  North 
Vietnam  untU  it  ceases  to  aid  the  Vletcong? 
If  so,  would  this  necessarily  bring  peace  to 
the  South?  Indeed,  would  It  preclude  a 
Vletcong  take-over  of  the  shaky  Southern 
goverrunent — an  outcome  hardly  calciihucd 
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to  discourage  future  "wars  of  national  libera- 

'^Does  our  basic  purpose  require  ttoe  aim 
of  llteraUy  suppressing  guerrillas  through- 
out south  Vietnam?  If  so.  are  we  wlUlng 
S  commit  the  huge  military  force  required 
to  DOllce  such  inhospitable  terrain  against 
I^  enemy  who  rises  and  vanishes  like  a 
-lll-o'-tbe-wisp? 

Is  it  our  aim  merely  to  force  the  Com- 
munists to  negotiate.  Ignoring  that  nego- 
wstlons  are  an  Instnunent  of  poU::y  and 
Mt  a  substitute  for  It?  What  kind  of  nego- 
tiated settlement  would  Indeed  be  consistent 
with  our  proclaimed  fundamental  objective? 
surely  not  the  "graceful"  withdrawal  some 
unte  nor  any  kind  of  elections  Conununlsts 
have'  ever  consented  to  in  areas  they  con- 
trol nor  a  coalition  government  vulnerable 
to  Communist  coup.  And  If  a  settlement 
did  meet  our  objectives,  would  the  Com- 
munlaU  agree  to  It  while  they  still  have  the 
means  fcx-  mlUtary  mischief? 

The  question  of  war  alms  exposes  the 
cruel  dilemma  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  It 
nuy  be  that  the  mlUtery  joals  which  would 
accomplish  our  grand  purposes  can  be  won 
only  by  much  larger  forces  than  we  so  far 
have  been  willing  to  commit.  The  alms 
our  current  forces  can  attain  might  throw 
away  or  seriously  compromise  the  funda- 
mental objective  which  Justifies  our  fighting 
in  the  first  place.  This  dllenuna.  In  turn, 
threatens  the  same  imprecision  of  purpose 
which  has  so  plagued  American  wars  in  the 

past. 

Given  the  whole  murky  situation,  the  im- 
precision is  perhaps  understandable.  Per- 
haps, though  it  seems  a  long  shot,  the  latest 
addition  of  troops  will  be  enough  to  paper 
over  the  problems.  The  administration  may 
well  feel  that  it's  best  to  buy  time  before 
facing  the  decision  of  whether  to  compromise 
its  larger  purposes  or  take  the  larger  risks 
those  purposes  imply.  Whatever  the  eventu- 
alities. It  Is  myopic  to  question  the  Justice 
In  our  basic  purpose  of  trying  to  check  the 
CommunUts  often  enough  to  dull  their  lust 
for  world  enslavement. 

All  the  same,  the  history  of  American  wars 
rings  with  a  warning:  When  we  send  troops 
to  fight,  much  of  their  sacrifice  may  be  in 
vain  unless  our  leaders  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what,  exactly,  w  are  fighting  to  accomplish. 


Ambassador  George  J.  Feldman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
honored,  delighted  and  truly  grateful 
yesterday  to  be  privileged  to  attend  the 
swearing-in  ceremonies  of  my  dear,  cher- 
ished and  esteemed  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  Honorable  George  J.  Feldman, 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  historic  nation  of 
Malta.  He  will  be  our  first  Ambassador 
to  this  important  post. 

Ambassador  Feldman  comes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished post  for  which  President 
Johnson  has  so  wisely  appointed  him, 
with  a  most  impressive  record  of  suc- 
cessful endeavors  in  the  practice  of  law, 
in  business  and  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
George  Feldman  since  his  early  youth 
when  he  was  first  associated  with  our 
mutual,  great  and  dearly  beloved  friend. 


the  late  eminent  David  I.  Walsh,  for 
many  years  the  illustrious  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts. 

As  a  career  public  servant,  the  new 
Ambassador  made  a  most  auspicious  start 
during  the  time  he  was  with  Senator 
Walsh,  and  early  marked  himself  as  a 
young  man  of  outstanding  ability  and 
dedication. 

George  Feldman  is  highly  trained  and 
educated,  and  is  endowed  with  a  fine 
legal  mind.  He  Is  a  well-known  legal 
scholar  and  writer,  a  very  successful  law- 
yer who  has  handled  with  great  distinc- 
tion many  important  legal  causes. 

His  opinions,  views  and  specialized 
knowledge,  have  been  frequently  sought 
by  eminait  counsel  and  by  congressional 
committees. 

At  a  great  sacrifice  to  himself  and  his 
devoted  family  he  came  to  Washington 
to  serve  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  orga- 
nization of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Aeronautics,  first  launched 
under  the  leadership  of  my  late,  esteemed 
beloved  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  of  Louisiana, 
and  later  by  another  very  distinguished 
House  Armed  Services  colleague  and 
dearly  beloved  friends  of  mine,  the 
esteemed  and  outstanding  gentleman 
from  California,  the  Honorable  Georgk 
P.  Mn.LCR. 

During  tWs  experience,  Mr.  Feldman 
made  Invaluable  contributions  to  the 
work  of  this  new  epochmaklng,  pioneer 
conunittee  which  has  done  such  tre- 
mendously valuable  work  in  fearlessly 
extending  outward  Into  the  deep.  Infinite 
reaches  of  space  the  presence  and  handi- 
work of  man.  Only  the  Lord  himself 
could  predict  where  this  great  adventure 
may  lead  mankind. 

Mr.  Feldman  also  served  as  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  Comsat,  a  most  im- 
portant, vital  adjunct  of  the  space  pro- 
gram which  has  brought  nations  much 
closer  together  through  the  transmission 
of  radio  and  televiews  from  long  dis- 
tances across  continents  and  oceans  from 
widely  separated  areas  of  the  world. 

George  Feldman  has  engaged  also  as 
a  brilliant  leader  in  many  religious  and 
charitable  activities  and  humanity 
causes  to  which  he  has  lent  his  great 
talents,  abilities,  generosity,  and  dedi- 
cated and  inspiring  spirit. 

In  him,  the  President  has  made  a  mag- 
nificent selection  of  a  great  American  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  Malta  and 
in  our  diplomatic  service,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  achieve  great  success  in  this 
role  as  he  has  done  In  other  positions  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility  to  which 
he  has  been  called  In  the  past. 

I  appreciated  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  remarks  at  the  exercises 
of  the  very  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  who  on 
this  occasion  spoke  so  eloquently,  feel- 
ingly and  appr(«)rlately  concerning  Mr. 
Feldman's  record  of  achievement  and 
high  qualifications  and  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion and  broad  experience  and  warmly 
welcomed  him  to  the  Department   of 

State.  „  ,_, 

All  of  us  who  know  George  Feldman 
realize  his  fine  qualities  as  a  human 
being  and  his  constant  search  for  ways 
and  means  to  oBer  his  talents  and  serv- 


ices to  the  Inarticulate  and  the  helpless, 
who  are -not  always  able  to  speak  and 
act  for  themselves  in  ways  to  promote 
their  well-being  and  interests  and  thus 
strengthen  the  moral  bonds  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

His  charming,  gracious  wife  will  be 
of  constant  support  and  assistance  and 
help  to  Ambassador  Feldman  as  he  dis- 
charges his  most  Important  duties  and 
his  lovely  son  and  daughter  will  round 
out  a  very  happy  partnership  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  do  a  magnificent  Job  In 
strengthening  the  bonds  between  the 
United  States  and  Malta  and  promoting 
the  interests  and  posture  of  our  Nation 
in  the  important  area  in  which  the  new 
Ambassador  will  serve. 

I  feel  .very  happy  and  confident  that 
my  valued  and  dear  friend.  George  Feld- 
man, will  give  an  excellent  account  of 
himself  in  his  distinguished  ambassa- 
dorial post  and  measure  up  to  the  high- 
est standards  and  traditions  of  our  great 
diplomatic  service  of  which  he  is  now 
such  a  distinguished  leader. 

In  heartily  congratulating  Ambassa- 
dor Feldman,  his  gracious  wife  and 
family,  I  wish  them  Godspeed  and  every 
measure  of  good  fortune  in  their  new 
tasks,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  good 
Lord  will  shower  upon  them  his  choicest 
blessings  of  good  health,  success,  happi- 
ness, and  noble  achievement  in  the  great 
work  which  they  are  undertaking  for 
many  years  to  come. 


The  Cost  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  ooNitwrncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  difficult  struggle  against  a  re- 
lentless enemy  In  Vietnam.  We  are  be- 
ing challenged  in  a  difflcidt  type  of  war- 
fare on  an  unfavorable  terrain.  It  is  a 
test  of  our  commitment  at  its  most  vul- 
nerable link.  , 
It  Is  a  test  against  an  enemy  convinced 
that  we  cannot  and  will  not  fight  his 
kind  of  war,  where  the  innocent  farmer 
by  day  becomes  the  ruthless  terrorist  by 
night,  where  the  enemy  is  seldom  seen, 
yet  sniper  fire,  mines  and  booby  traps 
give  evidence  that  he  is  everywhere. 

Victory  against  this  type  of  enemy  will 
not  c<»ne  easily,  quickly,  or  cheaply. 
This  must  be  made  clear  to  the  American 
people.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  by  Hanson  Baldwin  in  the  August 
6.  1965.  New  York  Times,  which  gives  a 
realistic  idea  of  the  price  tag  In  Vietnam. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Cost  or  Vietnam — Akmeo  Pobces  Esti- 
mate That  Extra    S12   Billion   Must   Be 
Appropriated 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The  Armed  Services  have  estimated  that 
additional  appropriations  of  mon  than  $12 
billion  win  l>e  needed  over  a  period  of  several 
years  to  finance  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
to  remedy  existing  or  potenUal  mlUtary  deft- 
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President  Johnson  requested  this 

bllUon  more  for  the  current  flsciil 

bi^tget  to  meet  some  ol  the  extraordl- 

ot   the   Vietnamese    war.     Last 

I  bout  9700  million  was  provided  by 

us  a  supplemeutal  appropriation  for 

lacal  yeiu-.    Next  Jiuiuiiry  a  Kupplc- 

ivj^proprlnUon  for  $2  to  $4  billion  will 

the  administration  hns  Indicated. 

il    MldlUounl    funds    so    far    re- 

434    bllUon — will    come    nowhere 

racking  aU  the  needs  of  the  services,  it 

lUly  agreed  yesterday  by  ouicers  tutd 

of  Senators. 

S^udiiy  Senator  RiciiARD  B.  RusstLL, 

of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 

e^tlmated  that  the  price  tag  of  the 

war  "could  easily  reach  $10  or 


John   Stinnm.  chairman  of  the 

I  reparedness  Subcommittee,   agretnl 

military  spending  for  Vietnam   might 

rale  of  tlO  to  914  bllUon  aunu«ny. 

low  and  January  l.  or  about  $800 

$1.3  billion  a  month. 

Stvnnis,  whose  subcommittee  has 

a  long  study  of  service  shortages. 

trucks,  spare  parts,  and  various 

IS  the  type  of  equipment  In  short 

said  It  was  "time  to  remedy  those 
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BSASONs  roa  suortacx 

men  cite  speclflc  reasons  for  the 

aiortagea.    They  mention  the  failure 

extra  fluids  over  the  course  of  the 

for  the  Increasing  expenditures  In 

the  marked  reduction  of  defense 

Inventories  reqiUred  by  Secretary 

Robert  S.  McNamara  In  the  last  4 

a  decision  to  Umit  procurement 

fraction  of  what  was  required  for 

acquisition  of  all  new  weapons,  supplies 

equipment,  and  for  annual  replacement 

equipment. 

Russnx's  figure  of  a  $10  to  $13 

for  the  Vietnamese  war  is  be- 

«ave  been  derived  In  part  from  the 

calculation  made  by  the  services,  prior 

"s   recent  decision   to  send 

troope  to  Vietnam,  that  an  extra 

will  be  needed  to  cover  a  period 

years  to  remedy  aU  existing  dc- 


Pi  eaident'i 


,  which  was  viewed  as  "utoplan- 
vlUan  officials,  has  been  met  so 
President's  on<;iaI  request  for  an 
$1.7  billion  and  an  indication 
billions  wlU  be  asked  next  Janu- 


ser 'lees 


•gree  that,  as  yet.  there  are 
shortages  in  Vietnam,  except 
Items  such  as  the  new  Jungle 
there  Is  considerable  worry  about 
■  the  7th  Army  In  Germany,  about 
;  Fleet,  and  about  strategic  Re- 
in this  country, 
hive  played  "second  fiddle"  to  Vlet- 
sources  say.  and  the  very  One 
once   existed   between   peacetime 
I  nd  insufficiency  for  wartime  or  for 
e  3iergency  Is  disappearing. 

no  reserve  stocks  of  certain  types 

1.  which  are  being  shipped  al- 

from  the  factory  to  Vietnam. 

War   n-Korean    war   stockpUes 

Jonal   bombs  and  other  weapons 

lepleted  rapidly  and  new  produc- 

o  replace  them  have  barely  start- 


aje 


ab<  >ut 


Furthenhore.  the  reserve  stocks  of  newer 

V  eapons.  such  as  certain  types  of 

-■'e  said  to  be  very  low. 

Porce,  Navy,  and  Army  are  con- 

the  lack  of  replacements  for 

ft  now  being  uaed  in  Vietnam. 

da^lB  attacks  recently,  six  Republic 

'rchief   fighter-bombers    were 

fire. 

production  line  of  the  Thunderchlef 
sometime  ago;  the  only  avall- 


al -craft 


Th  inderchlef 


grt  und 


able  replacement  for  this  plane,  outside  of 
the  very  small  Air  Porce  Reserve,  la  one  Air 
Niitional  Guard  squadron  ot  10  planes. 

More  than  6  months  ago  the  Navy  urged 
Uie  reopening  of  a  producUon  line  for  the 
Douglas  propeller-drlvcn  Skynvlder.  which 
Is  flown  In  Vietnam  by  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Porce,  and  the  Vietnamese.  But  no  more 
Skyroiders  have  been  manufuctured.  al- 
though ncoorcUng  to  some  csilnmtes  about 
300  more  could  be  used  now  In  Vietnam. 

The  Martin  B-67  light  bomber  has  long 
been  out  of  production;  those  Uiat  have 
been  lost  In  Vlotnam  have  been  replaced,  so 
fiu-.  by  coiu'crilng  pliotorcicMiimtKNance 
B  57  planes  flown  by  the  Air  National 
Ovmrd    to    bombers. 

New  types  of  aircraft,  some  of  them  still 
under  dovelopment  or  unproven  in  war.  may 
be  substituted  for  those  models  now  out  of 
production.  The  Northrop  F  5  uud.  u  new 
Navy  atUick  plane — tlic  Llng-Tenico-Vought 
A-7A— and  the  Grunmian  A  6  may  mi  some 
of  the  gaps,  with  the  help  of  the  older  North 
Amerlcun  P-100  and  the  Niivys  A  4E  light 
attack  plane. 

The  Navy's  new-  Grumman  A  6A  attack 
plane  and  a  hlgh-s(^ed  hghter,  the  McDon- 
nell P^.  are  In  limited  production,  whicli 
could  be  increased  fairly  rapidly. 

A  new  counterinsurgency  plane  may  also 
be  ordered  and  many  more  helicopters  and 
light  Army  aircraft  ore  needed.  In  addition, 
3.75-lnch  rockets,  760-pound  bombs  and 
small  caUber  anununltlon  are  also  In  short 
supply. 

The  shortages  of  trained  personnel,  which 
were  becoming  acute  becau.se  of  Uie  large 
tiu-nover  each  year  and  the  priority  demands 
of  Vietnam,  will  be  met  gnwiuiUly  under  the 
President's  program  by  providing  funds  for 
some  340,00  more  men  for  the  regular  serv- 
ices. 

These  are  to  be  acquired,  ncccordlng  to 
present  plans  by  increased  draft  calls,  inten- 
sified recrxUtlng  and  a  limited  extension  of 
navtvl  enlistments.  However,  the  existing 
severe  shortages  in  certain  categories  of  spe- 
claJLsts  may  continue  for  month.s  to  come. 

Vietnam  has  received  priority  in  all  these 
specialities,  but  the  drain  has  made  Itself  felt 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Army  that  the  captains  and  majors  assigned 
to  Vietnam  would  staff  more  than  three  di- 
visions; there  are  consequent  shortages  in 
these  ranks  in  Europe  and  in  this  counto'- 


sentatlon.    He  attends  to  the  needs  of 
his  district  with  great  care. 

He  has  also  contributed  two  of  the 
most  outstanding  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent.  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made"  and  "Our  American 
Government"  continue  to  be  two  of  the 
most  popular  publications  In  their  field 

I  could  talk  for  hours  about  the  ac- 
complishments and  the  distinction  of  this 
Kreat  public  servant.  His  competence 
and  his  dedicated  service,  however,  are 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
As  a  relatively  young  member  of  the 
Texas  delegation.  I  ofTer  my  conRratula- 
tions  and  my  best  wishes  to  my  dean. 


The  72d  Birthday  of  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sixth  day  of  August  marked  tlie  72d 
birthday  of  the  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

Wright  Patman  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1929  and  only  three  Members  now 
serve  in  the  House  who  were  here  when 
Wright  Patbian  arrived. 

His  achievements  in  this  37  years  of 
service  would  take  many  pages  to  detail. 
He  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which  he  now  chairs.  Despite  the  heavy 
work  schedule  which  his  committee 
chairmanship  demands,  he  has  never 
failed  to  provide  his  constituents,  singly 
and  collectively,  with  outstanding  repre- 


Renaitiaiice  in  Long  Island 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
century  has  been  chided  and  berat«d  for 
failing  to  appreciate  the  arts;  we  no 
longer  look  to  the  poet  or  the  stage  for 
insphation;  we  are  called  an  age  without 
esthetic  values.  And  in  these  precarious 
times,  especially,  we  need  the  bard  to  call 
attention  to  the  beauty  we  are  Ignoring 
and  the  foibles  of  human  nature  we  are 
oblivious  to.  the  pathos  and  dramn  of 
our  dally  lives. 

It  was  a  thrilling  experience,  therefore, 
to  be  privy  to  a  whole  new  Renaissance  iij 
my  own  backyard.  Through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy,  and  the 
North  Shore  Conununlty  Arts  Center  of 
Roslyn,  N.Y.,  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional theater  of  quality  Is  being  pur- 
.siicd  and  perfected  on  Long  Island. 

With  the  advent  of  radio  and  television, 
tlie  death  knell  of  the  traveling  tix)uba- 
dor  sounded.  But  the  imaginative  and 
creative  efforts  of  dedicated  Individuals 
are  being  pooled  today  In  a  project  that 
is  worthy  of  emulation  on  a  nationwide 
scale.  The  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Farmlngdale  has  graciously  lent  the 
use  of  Its  facilities.  The  Comtyard 
Theater,  after  months  of  preparation, 
was  on  Saturday,  August  7,  revealed  in  all 
its  splendor,  presenting  "The  Shavian 
Woman  in  Love  and  Marriage.'  A 
superlr  performance  by  Jo  Ann  Sayres 
and  others  capped  a  refreshing  evening. 
We  of  the  suburbs  have  often  been 
called  Babbitts— the  Courtyard  Theater 
should  prove  to  many  that  Bosell  would 
be  a  better  analogy.  To  the  Greater  New 
York  Chapter  of  ANTA.  Virginia  Inness- 
Brown,  president,  and  the  North  Shore 
Ctmununity  Arts  Center,  Stanley  Swerd- 
low,  Nettie  Good,  Norma  Reiner,  Irving 
Stewart,  Harriet  Rosenson.  Miriam 
Bdenky,  Judith  M.  LevlUrf,  belongs  the 
credit  tor  still  another  inhovatlon  in 
bringing  the  arts  to  our  community. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  careful 
study  of  this  project.  It  Is  a  refresh- 
ing breeze  of  the  l)est  in  American  com- 
munity spirit.    We  are  the  richer  for  it. 


August  10,  1965 
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HJ(.  3140  and  the  State  of  Wyoming 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 
Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State*  of  Wyoming  has  excellent  medical 
faclUties,  particularly  the  VA  hospitals 
in  Cheyenne  and  Sheridan,  and  the  Got- 
tsche  Rehabilitation  Center  In  Thermo- 
polis,  which  deserve  to  be  included  in  any 
system  of  treatment  centers  for  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 

In  light  of  the  importance  of  H.R.  3140 
to  the  medical  profession  and  to  my 
State,  it  is  imperative  that  the  bill  be 
seriously  considered  before  further  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

PSOVIBIONS    or   THE    BH-L 

The  legislation  would  authorize  grants 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions 
to  assist  them  In  planning,  establishing 
and  operating  regional  medical  com- 
plexes to  combat  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases.  The 
purpose  is  to  facilitate  closer  coordina- 
tion between  research  centers,  on  one 
hand,  and  hospitals  and  physicians,  on 
the  other.  The  regional  center  is  sup- 
posed to  supply  outlying  communities 
with  trained  personnel,  expensive  equip- 
ment, and  the  latest  advances  in  medical 
knowledge. 

The  Albany  regional  hospi«,al  program 
is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  development 
which  H.R.  3140  would  encourage.  Hos- 
pitals in  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
have  collaborated  with  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  to  promote  postgraduate  med- 
ical education  through  visits,  confer- 
ences, and  publications.  A  regional  pro- 
gram in  Iowa  provides  closed-circuit  TV 
broadcasts  emanating  from  the  State 
medical  school,  prodding  the  latest  re- 
search information  To  hospitals  in  the 
area.  „. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  with 
no  opposition  to  the  basic  provisions  and 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  House  In- 
terstate aind  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

NEED    SAFTGUARDS    rOB     LOCAL    PRACTICE 


At  least  two  major  objections  to  H.R. 
3140  have  been  raised.  First,  it  is  writ- 
ten in  such  vague  terms  that  it  does  not 
provide  adequate  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  a  regional  center 
will  not  be  located.  There  is  a  very  real 
danger  that  the  bill  would  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  huge  medical  centers 
which  would  pull  patients  away  from  the 
local  doctors  In  areas  of  practice  which 
are,  by  all  standards,  adequately  handled 
with  existing  local  facilities  and  talent. 
Thus,  the  local  hospital  might  be  rel- 
egated to  the  status  of  a  first-aid  station 
and  many  competent  local  physicians 
would  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
apply  their  skills  effectively. 

Downgrading  the  practice  of  local  doc- 
tors would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  exodus  of  physicians  to 
the  regional  centers.  Yet,  the  treatment 
of  many  Ills  calls  for  practitioners  who 
are  readily  available,  even  in  small  towns. 


In  case  of  heart  trouWe,  w  stroke,  many 
victims  need  Immediate  medical  care:  It 
will  be  too  late  If  the  patient  has  to  be 
sent  to  a  distant  medical  center  in  order 
to  obtain  adequate  care. 

Ostensibly,  the  regional  medical  cen- 
ter will  serve  as  a  source  of  personnel, 
equipment,  and  Information  for  smaller 
conununitles.  However,  as  it  Is  now 
written,  the  WU  does  not  insure  this  re- 
sult. The  bill  should  be  amended  to 
guarantee  the  Integrity  of  local  medical 
practice. 

PATENT     RIGHTS 

My  second  objection  to  the  bill  is  that 
it  would  allow  exclusive  patent  rights  to 
be  assigned  to  private  contractors.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  monopoly  prices, 
placing  essential  drugs  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  citizens.  Past  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  public  often  pays  about 
30  times  the  cost-  plus  fair  profit  at 
wholesale  for  drugs  produced  imder  pri- 
vate patents;  furthermore,  there  have 
been  marketing  delays  of  from  3  to  5 
years  after  a  discovery  is  made  while 
private  monopolists  secure  their  patent 
rights. 

With  the  exception  of  Belgium,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  developed,  in- 
dustrialized country  which  grants  both 
process  and  product  patents  on  drugs, 
does  not  provide  for  compulsory  licens- 
ing, and  does  not  Impose  price  controls. 
Other  countries,  including  many  which 
have  been  noted  for  their  development 
of  new  pharmaceutical  products,  have 
.sought  to  provide  some  protection  for 
the  consumer. 

H.R.  3140  is  in  need  of  an  amendment 
to  secure  to  the  Government  new  drug 
patents  developed  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Private  companies  doing  re- 
search or  hiring  researchers  always  in- 
sist that  whoever  pays  for  the  research 
receives  the  patent  rights  to  it.  Since 
the  public  is  paying  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  for  research,  it  should  receive 
the  patent  rights  and  benefits  in  the 
form  of  lower  drug  prices  and  faster 
marketing  of  drugs. 

With  these  grave  shortcomings  in  H.R. 
3140, 1  urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  continue 
studying  this  bill  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress  in  order  to  determine  its 
consequences  with  certainty  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  by  adopting  appropriate 
amendments. 


Monetary  Reform  in  Perspective 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  syndicated  article  of  July 
28,  1965,  by  SyMa  Porter.  The  nations 
of  the  free  world  must  attend  to  these 
Important  and  much-needed  monetary 
reforms. 

The  article  follows: 

MONCTART    RcrORK    IN    P«SPECTIV« 

(By  BylvU  Portar) 
The    United    States,    France,    and    other 


leading  nations  of  the  free  world  are  moving 
toward  the  most  Important  monetary  reform 
since  the  postwar  cnrrency  network  was 
created  at  Bretton  Woods.  N.H.,  21  years  ago. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  nparU  of  imsur- 
mountable  rlfU  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  countries — particularly  Prance — 
on  the  need  for  and  possible  forms  of  re- 
form. At  ttoU  early  stage,  Ifs  only  logical 
that  there  should  be  eonfllctlng  views  on 
what  should  be  done.  During  this  period 
of  preliminary  bargaining  In  the  world's 
financial  capitals,  It  Is  only  reasonable  to' 
expect  national  leaders  to  make  state- 
ments subject  to  misinterpretation. 

FOUR    BASIC    POn»TB 

What's  at  stake  In  the  monetary  reform 
talks  now  underway  Is  the  fut\u«  of  the 
dollar,  the  future  of  world  trade  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  West.  Thus.  It  Is 
Imperative  to  understand  these  four  vital 
points  at  the  start: 

1.  Responsible  leaders  of  the  free  world 
agree  that  trade  Is  outgrowing  the  monetary 
system  established  "at  Brettoo  Woods  to  1944-= 
and  the  system  must  be  revised  to  make  sure 
that  It  produces  sufficient  currency  reserves 
to  finance  expandtog  trade. 

2.  The  United  States  la  achlevtog  equUlb- 
rlxun  In  Its  balance  of  payments,  regaining 
the  prestige  essential  to  leadership  to  a  re- 
form drive. 

3.  As  we  curb  the  outflow  of  dollars  which 
has  In  past  years  helped  fuel  world  prosper- 
ity, other  nations  are  beoomtog  Increastogly 
eager  for  monetary  system  revisions  which 
win  assure  them  of  sufficient  funds  (liquid- 
ity) to  support,  their  trade. 

4.  For  yean,  the  free  world's  money  tech- 
nicians have  been  working  on  various  reform 
proposals.  The  basic  homework  <m  various 
approaches  to  reform  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. 

Against  the  background  of  these  four 
points,  here  is  a  tentative  timetable  for 
action. 

Between  now  and  September — ^when  the 
free  world's  finance  ministers  convene  In 
Washington  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Pvmd — there  wlU  be 
closed-door  bUateral  and  multUateral  nego- 
tiations. 

Assuming  Importent  preliminary  agree- 
ments are  reached  on  reforms  which  are 
feasible — mechanically,  financially,  and,  most 
significantly,  politically— the  finance  minis- 
ters will  vote  at  the  September  meeting  to 
call  an  International  Monetary  Conference. 
The  time  would  be  1966.  the  probable  place 
would  be  Geneva. 

After  September.  Treasury  Secretary  Henry ^ 
H.  Fowler  wUl  visit  his  counterparts  to  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rome,  Bonn,  and  The  Hague  to 
discuss  reform  details,  pave  the  way  for  the 
1966  conference. 

TWO-YEAR  LAG 

Again  assuming  a  successful  conference, 
the  agreements  wUl  be  sufficiently  firm  to 
require  ratification  by  Congress  and  the  par- 
liaments of  other  nations.  This  suggests 
actual  reform  is  at  least  2  years  away — 1967. 

But  If  real  progress  U  discernible  by  year- 
end,  this  alone  will  reduce  the  threat  of  a 
world  money  crisis. 

At  this  point  we  will  not  come  up  with 
plans  of  our  own,  for  they  would  only  be 
targets  for  others  to  shoot  at.  We  wiU  be 
vague — taking  the  role  of  a  world  financial 
leader,  not  a  dictator.  There  are  issues  on 
which  we  won't  compromise:  for  instance, 
we  Insist  that  the  dollar  remato  a  key  world 
currency,  we  won't  even  talk  about  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  gold.  But  we  will  remain  flex- 
ible in  many  of  our  attitudes. 

The  negotiations  will  be  tough,  prolonged, 
often  frustration — but  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment are  a  lot  broader  than  most  people 
think.  The  need  for  monetary  reform  is 
obvious,  the  possible  consequences  of  faUure 
frightening. 
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Jarman.  John,  Okla 

Jennings,  W.  Pat.  Va 

Joelson.  Charles  S..  NJ 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson.  Harold  T..  Calif.. 

Johnson.  Jed,  Jr.,  Okla 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C 

Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo llllArmy-Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kostenmeler,  Robert  W., 
Wis. 

Kee,  James,  W.  Va 544116th  Ave  . 

HyattsTllle.  Md. 

Keith.  Hastings,  Mass 5906  Harwlck  Rd,, 

Kelly,  Edna  F.  (Mrs.) .  N.Y.  ^ 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  N.Y The  Mayflower 

King,  Carleton  J.,  NY 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif. _  >,: 

King,  David  S.,  Utah 

Klrwan.  Michael  J.,  Ohio.. 

Kluczynskl,  John  C,  III 

Komegay,  Hoface  R.,  N.C. 

Krebs,  Paul  J.,  NJ 

Kunkel,  John  C,  Pa 

Laird,  Melvin  R.,  Wi» 

Landrum,  Phil  M..  Ga 

Langen,  Odin,  Af  inn 

Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Ohio 

Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Calif'... 

Lennon,  Alton,  N.C ' 

Undsay,  John  V.,  N.Y 
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Ceremony  Honorinf  Veteraiu  of  the  U^. 
Amboluice  Corpt  of  World  War  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  peknstlvahia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11. 1965 
Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday.  August  6,  it  was  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  attend  the  grrand 
opening  of  the  Allentown,  Pa.  fair  and  to 
introduce  the  main  speaker  at  a  cere- 
mony honoring  the  veterans  of  the  U.S. 
Ambulance  Corps  of  World  War  I. 

The  speaker  on  this  occasion  was  Maj. 
Gen  Eugene  A.  Salet.  commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Anny  War  CoUege  at  Carlisle. 
Pa.  Aside  from  the  excellence  of  his 
remarks,  which  was  to  be  expected,  I 
found  General  Salet  to  be  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  genuinely  dedicated 
men  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet 
and  know  in  recent  years. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  praise 
the  magnificent  work  that  has  been  done 
for  many  years  and  continues  to  be  done 
by  the  War  CoUege  at  Carlisle.     This 
institution   is  among  the  most  disUn- 
guished  of   its  kind  anywhere   in  the 
world.    I  can  only  add  that  the  college — 
and  the  Nation— is  fortunate,  indeed,  in 
having  a  man  of  General  Salet's  ex- 
traordinary abilities  as  Its  commandant. 
There  was  ample  reason  for  the  Army  s 
gesture   in   aUowing   General   Salet  to 
make  the  main  address  at  this  Impressive 
and  colorful  ceremony.   For  the  grounds 
occupied  by  the  AUentown  fair  were  once 
used     as    the     training    camp— Camp 
Crane — for    the    hundreds    of    devoted 
Americans  who  chose  to  serve  overseas 
in  the  Ambulance  Corps. 

I  want  to  say  a  personal  word  of  grati- 
tude of  Mr.  Ed  Leldlg.  president  of  the 
Allentown  fair,  for  arranging  this  nota- 
ble tribute  to  a  group  o*  volunteers  who 
served  their  Nation  sdflessly  and,  in 
many  cases,  with  the  last  full  measure 
of  patriotic  devotion.  Mr.  Leldlg,  In  ad- 
dition to  managing  the  moet  successful 
and  enjoyable  fair  In  eastern  America, 
has  never  been  exceed  as  a  dynamic 
contributor  to  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity. .„  ^  , 

I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  will  take  a 
few  moments  to  study  the  text  of  Gen- 
eral Salet's  fine  address  at  the  manorial 
to  members  of  the  U.S.  Ambulance  Corps. 
I  include  his  remarks  as  a  part  of  the 
record  of  these  proceedings: 
Ceremont  Honoking  th«  U.S.  Ambulanc* 
Sesvicx  or  WokLO  Was  Z 


(Remarks  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  A.  Salet  at 

the  AUenUwm  Pair.  August  6.  19«6) 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  be  with  the 

cltlaens  at  Allentown,  Lahlgk  Oonmtr.  and 

the  many  others  here  from  eastern  Pennsyl- 


vania and  elsewhere  for  this  fair  opening 

today.  ,  ,., 

Such  an  occasion  as  this— when  I  see  citi- 
zens taking  time  during  the  bustle  and  busi- 
ness of  opening  day  to  honor  our  veterans 
and.  in  partlciUar  here,  to  honor  the  memory 
of  those  who  served  In  the  U.S.  Ambiilance 
Corps  during  the  First  World  War— demon- 
strates to  me  that  true  American  citizenship 
and  true  American  patrlotUm  are  very  much 
alive  m  Pennsylvania.  I  have  seen  many 
such  manifestations  of  strong  patriotic  feel- 
ing m  the  Keystone  State  since  arriving  at 
Carlisle  Barracks  over  a  year  ago.  and  I  com- 
mend you  and  the  other  citizens  of  this 
great  Commonwealth  for  It — and  for  demon- 
strating It. 

We  honor  here  today  the  members — the 
veterana— of  the  U.S.  Ambulance  Corps  be- 
cause m  a  real  sense.  Camp  Crane,  which  was 
located  on  these  very  grounds  In  1917  and 
1918,  was  Its  first  real  home.  In  addition  to 
the  assembling,  organizing,  training,  and 
equipping  the  corps  that  took  place  here, 
Camp  Crane  Is  where  much  of  the  coheslve- 
ness,  the  morale,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  for 
the  U.S.  Ambulance  Corpe  was  developed— 
or  perhape  Ingrained  is  a  better  word.  And 
these  are  the  things  that.  In  large  part, 
carried  Its  members  through  many  weeks  and 
months  of  gallant  service  on  the  western 
front  m  Prance  and  also  along  the  ItaUan 
front  during  World  War  I,  carrying  the 
wounded  from  the  battlefields  to  hospitals 
behind  the  lines. 

The  Ambiilance  Corps  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me  here  today,  or  from  any  other  man. 
It  has  written  Its  own  proud  hlstwy  In  deed. 
In  courage— and  In  service  to  our  country. 
The  chauffeurs,  the  mechanics,  the  privates, 
and  sergeants,  the  officers— Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life — many  of  whom  trained  on 
this  soil  where  we  gather  today,  established 
a  record  of  service  that  stlU  stands  as  their 
real  monument — and  m«^  words  spoken  here 
can  add  little  to  It. 

It  Is  said  that  many  of  the  early  volunteer 
ambulance  drivers,  before  the  United  States 
officially  entered  the  war,  were  young  men 
from  colleges  throu^out  our  Nation.    The 
desire  of  these  young  Americans  to  serve  as 
▼olimteer  driver*  In  support  of  the  French 
became  a  veritable  crusade  on  many  of  the 
college  campuses  of  America  back  at  that 
time.    Some  825  men  volunteered  from  Har- 
vard University  alone;  181  volunteered  from 
Princeton    University    not    far    from    here. 
Others  came  from  the  Uhlverslty  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   It  was  not  long  until  64  coUeges 
and  every  State  In  the  Union  were  repre- 
sented in  the  more  than  1,000  American  vol- 
imteers,  working  through  the  American  Red 
Cross,  who  had  gone  to  help  the  French. 
Among  these  idealists  of  the  early  Amb-Ulance 
Oanm  were  some  of  the  future  great  writers 
of  later  years— Ernest  Hemingway  who  drove 
an  ambulance  on  the  Italian/Austrian  Front, 
John   Dos   Passes.   Robert  HUlyer.   WUllam 
Seabrook,  and  others. 

The  historical  accounts  relate,  too,  how  the 
citizens  of  Allentown  opened  their  arms  and 
their  hearts  to  the  men  who  trained  here  at 
Camp  Crane  In  the  later  years  of  the  war. 
Through  the  generous  assistance  of  Mayor 
Reichenbach — ^your  Allentown  nuyor  at  that 
time— and  with  the  help  of  Allentown  busl- 
neasmen,  groups  of  your  eittaena  adopted 
one  or  more  ambulance  aeetlons  training  at 
Ctenu>  Crane;  befriended  them,  arranged  en- 
tertainment fer  them:  took  them  into  thrtr 
homes.      The    historical    accounto    fiirther 


record  that  religious  leaders  of  your  city 
delivered  sermons  to  their  congregations  ask- 
ing that  every  young  soldier  who  attended 
church  on  Simday  In  uniform  be  Invited  to 
a  home  In  Allentown  for  dinner.  Allentown 
newspapers  also  edltorallzed  to  help  Colonel 
Persons — ^the  commander  here  at  that  time 
and  the  soldiers  and  their  unlU  stationed 
at  Camp  Crane — to  make  them  welcome  here. 
This  benevolent  reception  by  AUentown  cit- 
izens some  45  years  ago  did  much  to  buUd 
this  strong  eeinit  and  this  high  morale  of 
the  ambulance  corps  which  I  mentioned 
earUer.  Their  teotherly  attitude  U  beauti- 
fully siunmarlzed  by  the  following  lovely 
thought : 

"I  shall  not  pass  through  this  world  but 
once.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness 
I  can  show  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do.  let 
me  do  it  now:  let  me  not  defer  it.  nor  neglect 
It.  for  I  shall  not  peas  this  way  again." 

From  this  brief,  backward  glance  at  the 
VS.  Ambulance  Corps  and  lU  members  who 
trained  at  Camp  Crane,  and  the  record  of 
the  citizens  of  AUentown  who  supported 
them— we  as  Americana  can  draw  several 
examples  that  stand  out  clear,  and  which  we 
wUl  do  weU  to  obs»ve  today — In  1965 — as  we 
face  the  challenges  that  confront  our  Nation 
in  the  turbulent  real  w<wld  d  toda,y.  I 
would  like  to  leave  you  with  three  of  these 
examples  In  the  remaining  minutes  here. 

Plrst,  service.  In  plain  talk,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  the  record  of  the  UJ3.  Ambulance 
Corps  and  the  Red  Cross  volunteers  who 
preceded  them  can  be  stated  In  one  word — 
aervlce.  It  U  certainly  the  moet  descriptive 
term  I  can  think  of.  If  freedom  and  Initia- 
tive are  the  heart  of  America — ^then  service  U 
the  muscle.  Let  us  not  forget  the  service 
given  to  our  country  by  these  men  we  honor 
here.  Their  service  Is  certainly  a  heroic 
chapter  In  the  history  of  American  hxunanl- 
tartanlsm.  Let  us,  neither,  forget  the  spirit 
of  service  by  the  citizens  ot  AUentown  toward 
these  men  In  1917  and  1918.  We  need  service 
like  this  today  to  keep  America  strong:  to 
help  America  preserve  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  mankind  wherever  It  is  threatened 
by  the  evU  forces  of  despotism  and  material  - 
ism  who  seek  to  destroy  It  every  hour  of  every 

day. 

Next,  sacrifice.    Sacrifice  Is  giving  of  one's 
self.    I  think  the  record  of  the  Ambulanee 
Corps  aboxmds  In  sacrifice.    Of  these  initial 
volunteers,  127  were  killed  in  action  either 
serving  as  ambulance  drivers  or  aubeequently 
as    regular    servicemen    in    combat    units. 
Many  more  were  wounded.    Ernest  Hcmlng- 
vfay  was  himself  wo\inded  while  driving  an 
ambulance  on  the  Italian  front— receiving 
some  237  separate  fragment  wounds  in  the 
legs  from  a  trench  mortar.    Hemingway  was 
awarded  the  Italian  War  Cross  with  cltatltm 
fOT  hU  action  where  he  carried  a  wounded 
Italian   soldier  some   distance   to   the   rear 
even  after  he  himself  was  wounded.    We  see 
that  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  men  of  the 
AmbvUance  Corps  are  being  made  again  today 
by   other    Americana   scattered   throughout 
the  world,  many  of  whom  are  manning  that 
thin  red  line  and  are  fighting  in  the  cause 
of    freed<xn    and    human    dignity.      These 
sacrifices  should  serve  as  examples  to  each 
one  of  lis  as  vre  look  and  work  toward  the 
future — ^wlth  greater  sacrifice. 

My  final  point  Is  the  importance  of  the 
oommimity— citing  in  this  examiHe  the  Im- 
Dortanee  o*  the  Allentown  community— to 
tb^  overaU  succees  of  the  UJB.  Amhulanoe 
Corps;  but  In  a  broad  sense,  the  Importance 
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immunity  of  these  United  SUIcb  In 

***  **  o*""  great  country,     in   the 

^lentown  and   CTamp   Crane,  your 

,       •  direct  outlet  where  they  could 

MTvlcemen  atatloned  here  and,  In  a 

'-•  obeerre  and  measure  the  reeulte 

_i  In  the  morale,  the  esprit,  and 

efficiency  and  record  established  by 

ki»nce  Corps  when  It  went  Into  com- 

cltliena  realized  that  this  rood 

the     military     community     and 

(ommimlty  was  a  two-way  street: 

1  that  traffic  moved  easily  In  both 

They  realized  full  well  that  this 

Army. 

her  communities  do  not  have  such 
measurable  outlet  for  their  efforto, 
-e  many— I  repeat,  many— ways  to 
■ehooU,  our  churches,  our  serv- 
os  youth     organizations— the 
TWCA.  our  boy  and  girl  scouts — 
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help  keep  America  as  the  strong 
tha  free  world.     The  strength  of 
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tached  article  from  the  August  10  Issue  of 
the  Richmond  News  Leader,  which  gives 
an  object  lesson  on  how  to  promote  good 
government  by  registering  Illiterates 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Richmond  News  Lender    Aug    10 
19661 


this  fair  today  and  honor  the 

ao.OOO  members  of  the  US  Am- 

"P"  who  trained  at  Camp  Crane, 

revere  the  memory  of  those  in 

who  have  answered  their  flnal 

would  leave  you  then,  with  these 

Tito  which  1  hope  wUl  serve  well, 

r  ^  Allentown  and  the  other  com- 

1  "presented  here,  u  guidelines  for 

ri:    First,   eervice,   the  muscle   <rf 

I  Mond.  aacrlflce,  the  soul  of  Amer- 

tl  Ord.  eommunity  action  or,  better 

rosltlve,   sggreaeive  citizenship  in 

■f  pulse  of  America,  as  reflected  by 

■  of  Allentown  four  and  a  half 


.let  me  honor  those  men  of  the 

corps  who  gave  their  lives  de- 

^dom,  and  defending  our  coun- 

_he  following  lines  by  Laurence 

*•"  are  taken  from  his  poem.  "For 
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>    young,  straight  of  limb   true  of 
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unotunted. 


nth  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
not  grow  old,  as  we  that  are  left 
old; 

not  weary  them,  nor  the  years 


eocu  emn 


gol  ig  down  of  the  sun  and  In  the 
mor  Ling- 


rei^ember  them." 

this  fair  and  each  of  you  here 
I  ueceas  this  year  and  in  the  yeare 


Not  Goilty,  More  or  Less 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vxsoiitu 
IN  THK  8ZN  KTM.  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WeAt  esday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unantan  mis  cooaent  to  have  printed 
to  the  Api)4ndiz  of  the  Record  the  at- 


NoT  GuiLTT,  More  or  Lrjis 

You  will  read  a  lot  of  law  books.  Algernon 

before  you  will  come  across  a  Jury  trial  quite 

Hke  a  Jury  trial  just  held  In  Collier  County 

Fla.  •'■ 

We  get  the  tale  from  the  Miami  Herald 
It  appears  that  on  on  July  21.  a  white  man 
named  Thomas  M.  DAndrea  came  on  trial 
m  the  county  court  on  a  charge  of  "Inter- 

..'i^*.^"'^  telephone  service."  In  connecUon 
with  the  theft  of  $7,500  worth  of  telephone 
wire  along  the  Tamlaml  Trail. 

An  all-Negro  Jury  was  Impaneled,  which 
aeems  a  bit  odd.  for  the  county  u  only  16 
percent  colored,  but  that  Is  what  happened. 
The  custom  Is  for  the  names  of  Jurors  to  be 
drawn  from  lists  of  registered  voters.  In 
Florida     voUng    regUtratlon    requirements 

r^l  ''^^^'*  *  '""^  y**"  *8o  so  as   to  do 
^  *"y  '™™   °'  literacy   test 

TTie  trial  proceeded;  the  sLx-man  Jury  re- 
th-ed  to  consider  its  verdict,  and  after  2 
hours'  deliberation  returned  to  the  court- 
l°T;„^'*J^  Margaret  T.  Scott  read  what 
WmiS^^  '''^  *"''  ^^  "^^  foreman.  Melt 
"Not  guilty."  she  announced. 
There  came  murmurs  of  protest  from  the 
Jury  box  Proceedings  were  suspended  while 
State  Attorney  Frank  Schaub  conducted  an 
Investigation. 

,n.\*  *^**  o"*  "^*  Foreman  Williams  was 
Uliterate,  and  oould  neither  read  nor  write 

K  ■  ^!5  ?!*****  ^^  """^  o°  »  P«ec«  of  paper 
handed  him. 

Another  Juror.  Tom  Jones,  also  was  ilUt- 
"■^  ..3*  ^•"  a  to  4  for  convicuon,"  he 
said  "Then  aU  rtx  o*  us  decided  he  was 
guUty  as  charged.  When  I  heard  the  verdict, 
I  was  greatly  surprised." 

A  tWrd  Juror,  hovrover,  one  Warren  B. 
Adkias.  said,   "We  aU  decided  he   was  not 

A  fourth  Juror,  Alonzo  Howard,  said  that 

i,!.u5^i'-^°"*^*  "^^  defendant  not 
guilty  but  -We  said  to  Melt  Williams,  'do 
a^thlngjou  want  to.'    I  thought  we  found 

"We  J2?rtJ."^'    ^"V   ^'"'°'^-    ^''   -^'d: 
we  decided  he  was  innocent.     At  the  end 

or  the  deliberaUons,  confusion  set  in.     W« 

told    Melt    WUllams    to    sign    anything   he 

wanted  to.    I  do  not  know  if  he  signed  the 

•guUty-  or  -not  guUty  verdict.    I  dW   J^t 

know  he  could  not  read   or  write  " 

The   sixth    Juror    is    not    quoted    in    the 
account  at  hand. 

Melt  WUllams,  the  foreman,  said  no  one 
ever  elected  him  foreman.  They  all  mit  to 
talking  in  the  Jury  room,  he  said,  and  ^aome 
of  the  members  said  if  we  found  this  white 
man  guilty,  the  Judge  would  turn  him  loose 
and  he  would  dome  looking  for  us.  I  believe 
I  was  tricked.  All  five  of  the  others  decided 
he  was  giillty." 

Mr.  Schaub,  the  State  Attorney,  has  moved 
to  have  the  enth-e  proceeding  vacated  and 
the  case  trted  anew,  but  defense  counsel  un- 

of'^o^rj'ij^y^^'"'^   ^"   ^^'  ^^--- 

of  1966,  literacy  teste  are  banned  in  Virginia, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Alabama,  Wj^- 
slppl  Louisiana,  and  84  counties  of  North 
Car^ina.  DoubUess  this  will  Improve  the 
•lecUve  process.  It  would  not  do  much  for 
the  Jury  system,  either. 


To  Win  IB  Vietaam:  Gandhi's  Grandioi 
Urges  ''Ideological  EscalaHon" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

or  lONNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr      OLSON      of      Minnesota.    Mr 

Speaker    a   recent   copyrighted   arUcle 

7JS^^2.^I  R*Jmohan  Gandhi  anS  Sit 

trlbuted  by  the  North  American  News- 

!^i«l^*^"*^"  '^^^  ^  »y  attention,  i 
think  the  observations  wlU  be  most  Inter- 
So  Si.  ^  *?®  Members  of  this  body 
Gandhi  Is  the  grandson  of  two  of  Indians 
gr^test  leaders-Mahatma  Gandhi  and 

Indian  to  become  Governor-General  of 
Ws  country.  At  29.  Rajmohan  Gandhi 
Is  a  powerful  voice  among  the  younger 
Indl^  and  Is  regarded  by  many  as  i 
poMlble  future  Prime  Minister  of  In"  a 
Gandhi  s  article  represents  a  fine  en- 
dorsement  of  President  Johnson  and  free 
I!!^*  flft  against  tyrannical  commu- 
nlsm.  I  include  the  article  at  this  point- 
To  Wm  IN  ViCTNAM 

(By  Rajmohan  Gandhi)  ' 

*nn!!!T«^^™l  A!5*"*  7— The  recent  bold 
v^t^^"U"''*  ^  President  Johnson  on 
rfr^^f^  2f •"  *°  opportunity  for  an  Indian 

i^r^  i^'*  *"  America,  to  speak  his  mini 

nret  let  me  say  that  the  men  and  women 

of  Asia  who  want  liberty  for  their  countries 

welcome  America's  courteous  sten<L    I  ner? 

SnTi^fi'  ^^'rtca  is  also  defending  it  m 
India,  and  for  this  reason- 

r«^^^f?*  J'".^""  *°  *^*'«  *  Communist 
regime  in  South  Vietnam— or  even  Uie  so- 
called  Nationalist-Communist  or  Tito-stvie 
mS^*  Which  certain  powerful  voices  m:oS- 

Brtttsh  Foreign  Secretary  Patrick  Gordon- 
walker  speaking  in  West  Virginia.    I  think 

2n!!,-l°?**5***''  ^  P"'*  **^*  ~ch  »  regime 
S^iS.  ^***  ,^  independent  ot  PeSng. 

?ther'"na*SjL'?  "  ""^'  "'"''  ""^^  ^  "^' 

Oh!1^4  l^^S^^  *°  ThaUand?  Marshal 
^IfJ^-  ^^"^""^  ^^^  Minister,  epoke 
^!^}}Jr^^*  T^  "starting  another  Viet- 
MmtoTOalland."   These  are  his  openly  prt^ 

Jo'u^Skt/u*"  "  ^"''^'  ^^°^-'-  -y 

A  TrrOIST  IXELAN07 

4„^r^  ^*^®  *  Tlto-etyle  Oommunlat  regime 
In  Vietnam,  there  wlU  soon  be  a  clamoring 
T^-^'  ?^*  *^**  <*  regime  in  Thailand. 
r«.t™  'i  '^r^"  Tlto-etyle  Oommiuilst 
*^!fi  ^^J^^^^-  **»«^  **»«  Phlllpplnee.  . 
then  in  Pakistan,  then  in  Ceylon-flnally  In 
India.  And  so  on  unUl  you  recommend  Tito- 
style  Oommunlat  regime*  for  every  country 
m  Asda  and  Africa. 

♦J,  '?°'*""  ^ow  Mr.  Gordon-Walker  would 
feel  fbout  a  Tito-style  Communtot  regime, 
eay  In  Ireland.  I  dant  imagine  he  would 
feel  too  comfortable  about  it. 

Certainly  we  in  India  would  not  be  oom- 
rortable  with  a  Tito-style  Commimist  regime 
in  Vletoam.     Vietnam  la  ttie  oocaaion    the 

S^  ?L  **!S^  ^*  *^  K***  -truggle  be- 
tween tbe  Oommunirt  and  non-OOtnmunirt 

ttie  world  lliatsjfmlMllMdthMatruggle.  TO- 
<la7MbafipenB  to  be  Vietnam. 
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I  believe  a  solution  can  stUl  come  to  Vlet- 
j^gja  But  it  wUl  require  a  radical  xshange  in 
the  attitude  o«f  us  all.  The  lesson  which 
^otb  we  In  India  and  you  in  America  must 
lasrn  Is  that  you  cannot  win  an  Ideological 
war  without  an  Ideology.  It  is  a  point  that 
has  got  to  be  understood  if  there  is  to  be  any 
chance  at  all  of  winning  the  war  out  there. 

PaOBLKKS  Tin  SAXB 

The  problem*  of  the  Vietnamese  are  the 
fune  as  the  problems  of  all  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  In  fact  the  whole  world.  They  need  eco- 
nomic progress.  They  need  to  learn  to  wca-k 
bard,  honestly,  and  unitedly.  They  need  a 
gtable,  inoorrupUble  leadership.  They  also 
need  a  fearless  populace,  who  will  not  be 
terrorized  by  the  Vletoong  or  luTed  by  the 
bland Whmenta  of  the  Oomm unlets.  They 
need  a  solution  tor  the  divisions  between  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Catholics.  They  need  an 
ideology  which  can  unite  all  the  different 
tribes,  castes,  radal,  and  political  groups  In  a 
common  goal. 

DEEM  KNEW  THX  NEED 

The  late  President  of  South  Vietnam,  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  felt  that  only  a  rev(rfutlon  of 
character,  and  a  resurgence  of  patriotism  and 
faith,  could  bring  the  tmlty,  incorruptibility 
and  feartessnees  before  Communist  threats 
and  pressures  that  his  country  needed. 
Some  time  before  he  died,  he  requested  me 
and  my  friends  to  help  him  "saturate  Viet- 
nam with  a  moral  ideology."  For  various 
reasons  he  was  stopped.  Before  he  could 
proceed  with  his  program,  his  regime  was 
destroyed. 

I  thank  God  for  the  military  strength  of 
America,  and  for  the  economic  aid  which  you 
have  so  long  and  so  generously  poured  out 
for  us  in  Asia — sometimes,  I  fear,  without 
the  appreciation  you  deserve.  But  no 
amount  of  either  military  or  economic 
strength  can.  In  Itself,  make  up  for  Ideologi- 
cal weakness. 

America  Is  constantly  being  faced  with  the 
dilemma — soft  line  or  hard  line,  negotiations 
or  war.  Some  say  there  should  be  more 
bombing  in  order  to  win  the  battle,  but 
haven't  a  plan  to  win  over  the  enemy  after 
the  battle  la  won.  Others  say  we  must  go 
to  the  conference  table,  but  haven't  the 
iUghtest  idea  what  to  do  when  we  meet  the 
enemy  face  to  face.  They  have  no  more  con- 
ception of  how  the  Vletcong  or  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  be  influenced  and  changed 
th^n  they  have  of  how  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  be  united  for  the  flght. 

WHAT  IS  Ona  FLAN  j 

If,  however,  America  were  to  Initiate  an 
ideological  escalation  in  Vietnam  and 
throughout  Asia,  a  final  victory  for  freedom 
and  JusUce  would  be  assured,  and  every 
human  need  across  that  vast  continent  met. 

Look  at  a  map  of  Asia.  Vietnam  is  only 
one  country.  There  is  also  ThaUand,  Tai- 
wan, the  PhUipphies,  Malaysia,  Indonesia, 
Ceylon,  Pakistan,  India.  Japan,  Korea.  Hong 
Kong.  What  is  our  plan  for  these  nations 
while  the  Conununlsts  carry  out  their  plan 
for  Vietnam?  In  several  of  them  an  ideo- 
logical awakening,  based  on  the  revolution- 
tary  principles  which  gave  America  birth,  has 
already  made  a  substantial  penetration. 
Why  should  not  this  country  plan  to  capture 
all  of  them  with  It? 

Such  an  Ideological  offensive  would  pro- 
duce disarray  in  Chinese  ranks.  It  would 
produce  instability  and  insectirity  inside 
China  and  NOTth  Vietnam,  but  it  would  pro- 
duce unity  and  strength  inside  Saigon  and 
South  Vietnam.  If  only  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  understood  this  simple  point. 

Look  at  Indonesia.  The  Indonesians  don't 
make  a  move  without  consulting  the  leaders 
of  Peiplng.  Tet  Indonesia  can  be  won. 
There  are  thousands  of  Indonesian  students 
In  Australia,  Japan,  and  the  PhlUpplnes. 
Can  we  not  train  them  and  send  them  back? 
One  of  the  major  aims  of  the  free  world  la 


Asia  should  be  to  Invade  Indonesia  Ideologi- 
cally. 

nor*  roa  tb*  nrHAV^ 

Suppose  la  Malayrta  yon  sneeaaded  In 
welding  Malays,  Chinese,  sad  IndUns  Into  a 
strong,  stable  nation,  creating  there  tha 
launching  pad  for  a  milltaat  moral  Idecriogy 
reaching  into  Indonesia  and  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia?  Suppose  you  did  that  also 
in  Thailand,  before  Chen  Tl  starts  hi*  ac- 
tivities? Suppose  you  did  tbe  same  in  Tai- 
wan, and  in  Japan?  The  news  would  reach 
Peiplng  Instantly  and  the  pe<^le  of  China 
would  take  hope. 

Frankly,  China  Is  far  more  important  than 
Vietnam.  We  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
resolve  Vietnam,  but  we  need  to  plan  at  the 
same  thne  how  to  change  China. 

Many  take  it  for  granted  that  China  and 
Russia  will  stay  Communist.  I  don't.  I  be- 
lieve communism  in  China  and  Russia  can 
be  superseded  iM-ovided  we  of  the  non-Cocn- 
munlst  world,  while  matehlng  them  In  the 
mlUtary  field,  resolve  to  more  than  mateh 
them  in  the  decisive  field  o(  Ideology.  If 
Americans  wUl  lead  us  in  this  task,  they  will 
do  for  the  world  what  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln once  did  for  the  American  Republic,  and 
they  wUl  find  all  patriotic,  freedom-loving 
Asians  at  their  side. 


Alliance  for  Profress  Aids  Botk  Latin 
America  and  American  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  an  office  with- 
in the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, is  a  unique  program  in  our 
International  policy.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  not  only  helping  various 
Latin  American  countries  to  help  them- 
selves, but  we  are  doing  so  in  a  way  that 
private  American  businesses  are  partici- 
pating, aiding  and  benefiting  also.  By 
coordinating  an  American  "partner"  with 
their  talent,  energy,  and  resources  with 
a  Latin  American  coimtry  which  needs 
their  assistance,  we  are  truly  creating 
partnerships — ^not  handouts. 

To  demonstrate  the  work  which  this 
program  is  accomplishing,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  "A  Hand, 
Not  a  Handout,"  printed  on  pa^es  2-4 
of  the  July  12,  1965,  issue  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Hand,  Not  a  Handout — ^Partnebs  or  Alli- 
ance Program  PaovmEs  Two-Wat  Chan- 
nel roR  MEANiNcruL  Contacts  Between 
Private  GROtrps  in  United  States  and 
Latin  America 

You  too  can  be  a  companero — It  Just 
means  partner,  but  somehow  it  sounds  more 
dashing  in  Spanish.  The  Companeros  de  la 
Allanza  (Partners  of  the  Alliance)  program 
provides  channels  through  which  civic  clubs, 
unions,  business  and  professional  groups, 
and  even  private  individuals  In  tbe  United 
States  can  work  directly  with  similar  Latin 
American  groups  which  have  demonstrated 
their  ablUty  and  detennlnaUoa  to  make  a 
better  way  of  life  for  themselves. 


The  U.S.  participation  In  the  Alllaaoi  for 
progress  is  <Hily  psrtlaUy  f  ulfiUed  thrtmgjh  of- 
ficial g'^T'n'mntint.tn.gtuumrnmmit  programs. 
The  direct  participation  of  the  peofde  of  the 
United  States  with  the  people  of  the  vartoua 
Latin  American  countries  Is  an  essential  ele- 
ment to  the  success  of  the  Alliance. 

While  many  areas  of  close  cooperation  con- 
tinue to  flourish  between  governments,  and 
between  private  and  institutional  organiza- 
tions, direct  individual  or  community  activ- 
ities has  only  Jtist  begim. 

Efforts  made  by  sincere  citizens  responding 
to  the  human  needs  ot  the  Alliance  fre- 
quently have  been  misdirected,  or  at  best, 
uncoordinated. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  an  oOoe  with- 
in the  XJ3.  Agency  for  Intwnatlonal  Devel- 
opment, has  been  organised  to  respond  to 
and  coordinate  the  direct  asststanoe  acttvlty 
between  those  in  the  United  States  who  wish 
to  help  and  thoee  in  Latin  America  who  need 
help. 

It  helps  coordinate  the  organizational  tal- 
ent, energies,  and  resources  ot  the  UiB.  pri- 
vate sector  with  the  adminlstrattve  eaperl- 
ence  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devti- 
opment  to  provide  assistance  for  specified 
self-help  projects. 

The  program  Ls  designed  to  respond  to 
specific  efforts  of  vUlages  or  slum  organiza- 
tions in  meeting  a  productive  need  when 
there  has  been  a  demonstratloii  of  selX-help 
Interest.  Most  of  the  items  needed  are  avaU- 
able  in  the  cotmtry  (and  about  90  percent 
are  U.S.-iMroduced  items)  and  In  the  inter- 
ests of  speedy  respbnse  and  simplified  ad- 
ministrative handling,  the  funds  are  gener- 
aUy  sent  directly  to  the  man  designated  In 
each  American  Embassy  to  be  the  partners' 
program  representative. 

BTTST     FELLOW 

He  sees  that  the  materials  are  pr<q>erly 
purchased  and  delivered  to  the  partnership 
village  or  association.  He  also  arranges, 
where  possible,  for  pictures  of  the  project  to 
send  to  the  U.S.  partner. 

In  some  States  the  organization  may  in- 
volve only  a  part  of  the  State  •  •  •  with 
a  view  toward  expanding  to  a  statewide  pro- 
gram at  a  later  date.  These  committees 
are  the  "receivexs"  ot  specific  projects  from 
specific  villages  or  wganlzatlons  in  a  specific 
country.  These  projecte  are  then  "retaUed" 
out  to  the  various  dvle  dubs,  high  school 
and  university  student  groups,  trade  associa- 
tions, leagues  and  organizations  whidi  A- 
nance  the  respective  projects  as  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment In  the  hemisphere. 

BIT    BT    BIT  • 

The  emphasis  Is  on  smaU-lmpact  projecte 
ranging  In  cost  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000.  The  program's 
founders  hope  that  a  steadily  mounting 
volume  of  smaU  projects  attacking  the  whole 
spectrum  of  grassroote  needs,  will,  like  a 
swarm  of  ants,  eventuaUy  teke  enough  tiny 
bites  out  of  the  massive  body  of  Latin 
American  poverty  so  that  the  whole  structure 
crumbles. 

Typical  projects  have  Included  : 

Furnishing  a  small  generator  to  provide 
light  for  a  village's  night  school  course  teach- 
ing adults  how  to  read;  cost  $125  to  $140 
(including  air  freight  costs  from  the  United 
States.) 

A  pump  to  lift  the  water  out  of  a  well 
which  villagers  have  already  dug  to  serve 
their  self-made  conununlty  center;  cost  $285. 

A  Texas  labor  organization  supplying  the 
funds  to  buy  picks,  shovels  and  wheelbarrows 
with  which  farmer  In  a  remote  mounteln 
area  of  Peru  built  tll^paselves  a  road  con- 
necting their  villaga.wlth  a  nearby  highway. 

Providing  the  cost  ^f  doors  and  windows 
after  the  villagers  have  built  their  own 
school:  cost  $150  to  $350,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  school. 

Notice  that  in  each  case  the  projecte  were 
conceived  and  largely  finished  through  local 
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I  altlatlve  for  forming  a  p(u-tnenhlp 

COB  ke  rrom  any  source,  even  a  private 

Indlvldijal.    To  date  such  varied  agencies  as 

(Ala.)     Junior     Chamber     of 

),  tHe  Richmond  League  of  Women 

h«  Ooharado  Society  of  Engineers,  a 

businessmen  in  the  University  of 

executive    development    program, 

Wectrlc  Coopeiratlve.  and  the 

of  the  Lane  County  (Oreg.) 

I  lystcm  have  launched  their  State's 

km  In  the  program. 

Latin  American  end.  AID  mission 

bring  the  partners  program  to  the 

of  local  leaders  who.  If  they  feel 

oould  benefit  from  It.  request  the 

for  rtogress  headquarters  to  And  a 

partner  for  them.     Partners  for  the 

personnel  then  try  to  match  them 

a  State  or  area  In  the  United  States 

similar  economically  and  physically. 

requested  a  Latin  partner. 

which  the  partnerships  may  Uke 
equally  diverse,  since  the  local  groups 
"«CWl  to  work  out  their  programs 
I,  with  a  minimum  of  reliance  on 
either  oflthelr  govcnunenu.     Most  often  the 
relatlonaplpa  have  resulted  in  exchanges  of 
groups  of  civic,  business,  and  edu- 
laadara  to  discover  which  ooopera- 
•ffoi  t«  would  have  the  greatest  Impact. 
prpgram  Is  most  eniphatlcally  Intended 
way  street,  of  mutual  benefit  to 
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NOT  A  HANDOUT  PROGRAM 


drect 
La  in 


estab  llahment 


a  program  through  which  a  city 
"adopts"  a  Latin  American  state 
It   Is   a   partnership   program   de- 
9    help    people    help    themselves, 
k  patronising  or  handout  approach, 
an  "old  clothes"  charity  program — 
t  alliance  between  a  U.S.  group 
American  group  to  work  toward 
kment  of  a  lasting  neighborhood 
outside  offlclal  channels. 
itly.  such  relationships  can  pro- 
ay   beneflu    outside    the    piu-ely 
and  humanitarian  aspects.    Some 
the  tomato  Industry  in  Utah  w&s 
threatened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
A  resistant  strain  was  found  In 
saved  an  Indiutry  which  was 
to  the  economy  of  UUh.    The  cur- 
ners  of  the  Alliance"  relationship 
Jtah  and  Bolivia  contemplates  fi- 
'  he  shipment  to  Bolivia  of  tomato- 
^ulpment  donated  by  industries  in 
of  the  United  States. 
Oakland   County  Partners    of 
Committee,  has  sent  an  expert 
administration  to  act  as  an  ad- 
Ihe  Colombian  State  of  Valle  del 
assignment  is  the  first  phase  of 
program  for  a  continuing  two- 
-asslstance   alliance   between    the 


two-way 


wHlch 


Paitnen 


15  public  school  districts  and 
have  been  linked  in  a  double- 
program  providing  In-service  traln- 
Rlcan  public  school  admlnls- 
teachers.  while  at  the  same  time 
Oregon  schools  the  opportunity  to 
Oosta  Rlcans  as  experU  in  Spanish 
programs  and  Latin  American  So- 
m  activities. 

Boren.  special  assistant  to  the 

of    the    Alliance    for    Progress, 

the  Idea  for  the  Partners  of  the 

hlle  serving  as  director  of  the  AID 

Piwu.    He  says  he's  deUghted  with 

-old  program^  record  to  date. 

the  Initial  phases  of  the  program 

spectacular."  he  says.    "The  per- 


formance to  date  reflects  the  tremendous 
latent  Interest  in  hemispheric  development. 
People  have  long  had  an  Interest  in  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  has 
finally  given  them  a  means  of  translaUng 
their  Interest  Into  meaningful  activity."  it 
shows  that  people  will  respond  If  they  are 
presented  with  a  program  that  niukcs  Btme 
to  them. 

WORKS     BOTH     WAYS 

"I  can't  stress  the  partnership  luiKle  too 
strongly."  said  Mr.  Boren.  "These  Hrrunge- 
ments  are  definitely  two-way  streets.  Once 
we've  made  the  Initial  conUct  tor  them,  we 
rely  on  the  partners  themselves  to  figure  out 
ways  they  can  both  benefit  from  the  tie-up- 
Mr.  Boren  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  explaining  the  program  to 
Interested  groups.  "We  like  to  get  represent- 
atives from  the  entire  cross-section  of  a  coni- 
munityls  life:  economic,  civic,  educational. 
If.  after  we've  made  our  presentation,  they 
are  Interested,  we  can  sit  right  clown  and 
begin  talking  business  " 

When  In  Washington.  Mr.  Boren  can  be  lo- 
cated in  room  2911  of  the  New  State  Depart- 
ment.   Phone:  Area  code  202.  Dudley  3  7444. 
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Marine*  in  "New  War"  Make  Friends  by 
Day,  Kill  Reds  at  Night 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroSNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  1  .ATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appears  to  be  a  conceited  and 
vicious  campaign  In  certain  newspapers 
to  portray  our  gallant  soldiers  and 
marines  on  duty  in  Vietnam  as  cruel 
sadistic  conquerors  whose  only  mission 
is  to  destroy  villages  and  helpless 
civilians.  I  resent  such  false  implica- 
tions and  applaud  the  servicemen  who 
are  risking  their  lives  in  the  mud  and 
jungle  heat  to  help  defend  liberty. 
Following  are  two  recent  news  items  from 
the  San  Diego  Union,  which  refute  the 
false  propaganda: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,   Aug    9,    1966) 

Marines  in  "Nsw"   War— Make   Friends  by 

Day,   Kill   Reds    at   Night 

(By   Robert   C    Miller  i 

Qui  Nhon,  Vixtnam.— The  marines  h.ive 
brought  B  new  kind  of  war  to  Vletn;un. 

They  are  meeting  the  Vietcong  on  their 
own  terms  here  In  the  hot.  dusty,  coastal 
hills  of  Blnh  Dlnh  province,  275  miles  north- 
east of  Saigon. 

The  unique  policy  of  the  2<i  Battalion  of 
the  7th  Marines  U  to  kill  the  Vietnamese 
people  with  kindness  during  the  day.  and  kill 
the  Vietcong  with  bullets  at  night. 

Like  the  Communists,  they  disappear  into 
the  Jungled  hills  during  the  night,  move 
about  Indian  style,  set  up  ambushes,  listen- 
ing posta.  and  checkpoints  everywhere  but 
where  they  are  expected. 

NEW    TACTIC 

Nobody  has  fought  the  Communists  like 
this  around  here  before. 

There  are  no  PX's  out  here  in  these  moim- 
talns  and  valleys. 

Sometimes  there  isn't  even  any  food,  but 
there  Is  plenty  of  ammunition,  firepower, 
helicopters,  and  artillery.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  water,  but  an  abundance  of  strong 
backs. 


There  is  no  beer — either  Iced  or  warm—hut 
there  are  gallons  of  sweat.  There  are  no 
beds,  bunks,  sheets,  or  pillowcases,  but  how 
one  can  sleep  with  exhaustion  as  a  sedative 
The  only  people  who  live  more  primitively 
than  these  marines  are  Australian  aboriRi. 
nles — or  maybe  the  Vietcong. 

There  Is  Hotel  Company,  which  has  hid- 
den by  day  and  scrambled  the  hills  by  night 
for  nights  on  end  with  talk  restricted  to 
whispers,  and  smoking  forbidden. 

There  Is  Echo  Company,  which  has  been 
r<x)Stlng  atop  a  1,500-foot  ridge  for  days  liv- 
ing in  holes,  eating  mainly  crackers  and 
scouring  the  area  for  action. 

Diu-tng  the  daylight  hours  It  Is  a  dlderent 
story.  The  marines,  big  tanks  snort  and 
grind  up  and  down  the  roads. 

Baseball  games  are  played  on  the  world'i 
dustiest  fields.  Helmeted  patrols  slouch 
along  highways  and  by-ways  with  their 
shiny,  well-oiled  weapons  a  screaming  con- 
trast to  the  stinking,  sweat-soaked,  dust- 
caked  clothes  they  wear. 

DISPENSE    RATIONS 

Wherever  there  are  people,  there  are 
friendly  marines  passing  out  "C"  rations, 
plastic  spoons,  chocolate  and  gum.  An; 
marine  could  be  elected  mayor  of  any  vll- 
lage  here  If  the  voting  age  was  limited  to 
10  years. 

In  vUlages  like  Phu  Tal  and  Cu  Mong, 
deserted  for  years  because  of  Vietcong  ter- 
ror, the  marines  have  set  up  free  hospital 
iacilltles  and  rice  kitchens  to  help  old  resi- 
dents who  are  drifting  back  to  their  homes. 

Come  nightfall,  however,  the  marines  dis- 
appear, just  like  the  Vietcong. 

Never  ore  the  outposts  planted  in  the  same 
place  twice.  Never  do  the  lookouts  Rive  the 
Reds  a  permanent  target. 

Sometimes  they  are  on  the  ground,  some- 
times they  are  high  In  the  trees,  tied  up 
there  all  night,  vratchlngand  waiting  for 
their  enemy. 

The  battalion  commander,  Lt.  Col  Leon 
Utter,  has  one  Inviolable  rule: 

The  patrols  stay  out  all  night  whether 
two.  three,  four  men  or  a  squad.  Their  fire- 
power Is  quadruple  that  of  the  Vietcong.  and, 
says  Utter,  "they're  four  times  better  men." 

NO    CASUALTIES 

There  have  been  dozens  of  sklrmishe.s  with 
the  elusive  enemy  since  the  marines  took 
over  eorly  In  July.  Every  one  has  been  a 
one-sided  affair  with  no  serious  m.nrlne 
casualties. 

Already  five  Vietcong  suspects  have  de- 
serted and  come  over  voluntarily  to  the  ma- 
rines, bringing  with  them  a  wealth  of  in- 
telligence, and  each  reports  the  aame  tiling: 
frustration  by  the  local  Red  feaders  and 
growing  dissension  In  the  rank*. 

They  have  chased  the  Vletdbng  ovil  of 
areas  they  have  considered  theirs  for  years. 
The  Reds  have  lost  face,  the  populace  is 
watching  them.  The  "soft."  "Imperialistic" 
Americans,  the  "paper  tigers."  have  turned 
out  to  be  smiling  heavy-muscled  youngsters 
who  thrive  like  prairie  dogs  In  the  hot,  b;ikcd 
earth,  oblivious  to  dust,  thirst,  hunger,  and 
danger. 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Aug.  9.  1965| 

Back  Prom  Vietnam — Commander  Laids 
Marine  Battalion 

(By  Frank  Exarhos) 
Pr;de  and  satisfaction  battled  against 
weariness  In  the  expression  of  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  E.  McPartUn  as  he  watched  the  ma- 
rines In  his  battalion  disembark  yesterday 
at  Broadway  pier. 

He  was  proud  and  satisfied  because,  as 
he  put  it.  "I've  never  seen  such  spirit;  you 
just  can't  get  them  down." 

He  was  weary  because  the  battalion  had 
been  a  combat  unit  in  South  Vietnam  since 
March. 
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"T  cant  say  enough  for  them,"  he  Mid 
L-^v  "-They've  had  one  of  the  hardest 
I!Srrf  any  battalion  to  the  Par  Bast  but 
!h«»  held  up  wonderfully." 
*  "TT«y  Vd  good  training  and  they  were 
,ouna  and  eager.  They  did  fine." 
^°SI  ^crage  age  of  the  Leathen^ck-  in 
fh«  battalion,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
^hat  units  to  land  In  Vietnam.  Is  30  years. 
"°Se  un?t  waa  part  of  the  9th  Marine  Ex- 
n^ltlonary  Brigade  which  landed  at  Da 
CglS  March  It  haa  been  redealg^ted 
«  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  6th  Marine  Begl- 
Sent  and  wlU  rejoto  the  Ist  Marine  Division 
•t  Camp  Pendleton. 

"First  we're  going  to  give  them  30  days 
l-ve."  McPartlto  said. 

-'0  -  there  you  don't  know  for  sure  who 
-our  enemy  is,  and  you  can't  just  go  out 
tad  shoot  everyone."  .    ^       ^^ 

He  said  the  marines  chiefly  fought  guer- 
riUss  He  termed  them  "tough,  good,  but 
not  as  good  aa  people  make  them  out  to  be." 
The  martoea  had  trouble  with  the  heat 
and  with  mosquitoes,  he  said,  when  they 
'•St  went  ashore  but  soon  adjxisted. 
*  "The  battalion  waa  hit  by  Vietcong  on  Its 
third  day  ashore,  but  lost  no  men".  McPartUn 
uiO.  He  made  no  estimate  of  casualtiea 
inflicted  on  the  Communlat  forces. 

■They're  pretty  good  at  snatching  their 
wounded  and  dead."  he  said.  "We'd  find 
bloodstains  but  few  bodies,  so  we  could 
only  gueaa." 

McPartUn  waa  aaked  If  125,000  UJ3.  troops 
will  be  enough  In  Vietnam. 

"I  don't  think  ao,"  he  replied,  "It'a  hard 
to  make  an  estimate.  It'a  gotog  to  take  a 
lot  of  men  to  laolate  the  Vietcong  from  their 
bases  of  supply."  ,    _. 

He  said  Vietnamese  marines  who  worked 
with  the  battalion  at  Da  Nang  were  out- 
standing. 
"We  didn't  have  any  problems. ' 
The  graytog  veteran  of  33  years'  service 
in  the  Martoe  Corps,  which  included  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  commented  again  on  the 
morale  of  the  men  In  the  battalion. 

"This  welcome  today  la  wonderful,"  he 
(aid.  "Over  there  they'd  read  about  the  dem- 
cistratlons  against  what  they  were  doing. 
"They  couldn't  imderstand  why  any  red- 
blooded  American  wouldn't  back  them. 
They  want  the  vrtiolehearted  support  of  the 
people." 

Periodontal  Disease  in  Deyelopinc 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF   MAaTI.AND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  perio- 
dontal disease  is  ar  Inflammation  of  tlie 
gums  which  Is  extremely  prevalent,  In 
fact,  virtually  universal.  In  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  Viet- 
nam, for  Instance,  it  affects  8  out  of  10 
adults  in  the  prime  of  life.  Now.  when 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions are  making  an  effort  to  Improve 
the  health  standard  In  the  developing 
nations,  this  area  of  health  cannot  be 
neglected. 

Harold  S.  Sinrod,  a  dentist  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md.,  has  written  an  article  In  the 
July  issue  of  Science  magazine  on  perio- 
dontal disease  and  made  a  suggestion 
for  its  elimination  in  the  developing  na- 
tions.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tt 


be  Inaerted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RiCOKD.  ..^       _u  , 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb. 

as  follows: 

Peeiodontal  Diseasb  IK  Devxlofiwo  Na- 
tions—A DraaxiaTiMO  Dewtal  PioBtnc 
Which  Atfects  Millions  Should  Bs  Ih- 

CLXTDED       in       PUBUC       HEALTH       PSOCEAMS 

Abroad 

(By  Harold  S.  Sinrod) 

(Note— The  author  practices  dentistry  at 
6124  River  Road,  Betbeada,  Md.  In  1966  and 
1966  he  was  oral  surgeon,  and  to  1»87  chier 
of  the  dental  service,  at  the  VB.  Army  ad 
Field  Hoapltal.  Munich,  Oennany.) 

Recent  aurreys  conducted  by  the  TJS.  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Nutrition  for 
National  Defense  have  demonstrated  rather 
conclusively  that  one  of  the  most  negjected 
health  problems  facing  the  people  of  Asian 
and  African  countries  atudled  la  periodontal 

disease. 

This  dUeaae  Is  a  complex  Inflammation 
of  the  supporUng  tissues  of  the  teeth  which 
usually  flrat  manlfesta  itaelf  to  the  mar- 
ginal gingival  areaa  of  the  dental  arch. 
Eventually  the  imderlytog  alveolar  bone 
aroimd  the  roota  of  the  teeth  la  destroyed 
and  the  teeth  tovolved  must  be  removed  to 
relieve  the  patient's  auffertog. 

When  a  dlaease  of  any  ktod  aflecU  the 
health,  comfort,  and  personal  dU^ty  of 
8  out  of  10  adults  to  the  prime  of  life,  as  It 
does  In  Vietnam,  for  example,^  it  presenU 
the  nation  concerned  with  a  problem  of  such 
proportions,  that  our  faUure  to  provide  some 
sort  of  aaalatonce  la  dUflcult  to  understand. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  to  most  to- 
stances,  dental  health  is  completely  Ignored 
even  In  those  coimtrles  where  public  health 
programs  are  underway. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  shed  more 
light  on  the  problem  of  periodontal  disease 
in  the  less-developed  areaa  of  the  world  and. 
more  Important,  to  propoae  a  program  for 
prevention  and  treatment  that  would  rap- 
Idly  effect  a  large  meaaure  of  control  where 
today  none  exists.  ThU  plan  need  not  be 
costly,  especlaUy  when  compared  with  ex- 
penditures for  other  programs  that  do  not 
have  the  same  widespread  potentUl  Impact 
at  the  grassroots  level  that  a  dental  health 
program  would  have. 

Surveys  by  the  UJB.  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Nutrition  tor  National  Defense 
(ICNND)  have  demonstrated  rather  oonvtoc- 
ingly  that  tooth  decay  la  a  surprlatogiy  to- 
slgnlflcant  factor  In  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. For  example,  to  Ethiopia.  77  percent 
of  the  people  ezamtoed  were  totally  free  of 
carles  and  those  under  40  years  of  age 
averaged  leaa  than  one  DMP  (decayed,  miss- 
ing, or  fllled)  tooth  per  person.'  In  Vietnam, 
the  ICNND  team  aiaooveroapaala  *.  tUgb.XXj 
higher  tocldence  of  decay  th<|^  m  BOilopla " 
and  concluded  that  the  need  for;treatment  of 
carles  In  this  area  o«  the  workl~l»  very  smaU 
at  present.^  Again,  to  ThaUand.  KWND 
foimd  tooth  decay  practically  nonexistent, 
with  an  average  ot  0.13  decayed,  missing,  or 
filled  tooth  for  the  0-  to  9<^ar  age  group: 
0.71  fOT  the  10-  to  19-year  age  group:  and 
0.84  for  the  20-  to  29-year  age  group.* 

The  same  surveys,  however,  revealed  a 
shockingly  high  Incidence  of  periodontal  dis- 
ease In  these  countries.  In  Ethiopia,  perio- 
dontal disease  was  found  to  be  widespread 
and  severe  af  t«  age  30.»  In  Vietnam.  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  were  found  to  have  the 
disease  in  advanced  stages  by  the  age  of 
26  to  29,  and  84  percent  were  so  afflicted  at 
age  50  or  over.^  Only  9  percent  oX  the  people 
examined  to  VleUuun  over  the  age  oT  10  were 
free  of  the  dlaease;  field  workers  from  the 
n.S.  National  Instttuta  at  Dental  Besewch 
commented  that  ttiay  had  never  observed 


such  a  high  IneldeDce  of  periodontal  dlaease 
as  to  t*»*T  country.'  In  Thailand,  where  tooth 
decay  is  practicaUy  nonexistent,  the  stirveys 
showed  that,  by  the  age  of  44,  76  percent  of 
the  people  are  nlfi*"**^  with  severe  Irrepara- 
ble dfi*"*!!*  <lus  to  perlodcmtal  dlaease.* 

Similarly,  studies  to  India  <  have  revealed 
that  over  80  percent  of  the  dilldren  to  cer- 
tain areas  suffer  from  periodontal  disease 
severe  enough  to  tovolve  alvecdar  bone  loaa 
to  many  of  the  12-to-ie-year-<^da  atudled 
and  to  almost  aU  of  those  over  the  age  of  16.* 
The  Chief  Minister  of  Mysore,  S.  B.  D.  Jattl, 
said  In  1969  •: 

"It  was  discovered  that  the  high  iHeva- 
lence  of  periodontal  dlaeass  to  children  la 
almoat  80  percent.  Thla  ahows  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  we  have  to  face.  The 
children  who  form  the  life-blood  at  tbe 
cotmtry  cannot  on  any  account  be  neglected 
•  •  *.  Even  when  they  grow  to  manhood 
they  auffer  from  periodontal  (llseasw  and  ita 
attendant  complications.  They  kMS  teeth 
and  get  (AA  prematurely.  Tbe  icogevlty  of 
life  Is  shortened  and  their  working  eapuity 
too  Is  lesaened.  We  must  have  real  teeth 
up  to  ripe  old  age." 

A.  L.  RusaeU,  chief  of  the  Epidemiology  and 
Biometry  Branch  of  the  Natl(»al  Institute 
of  Dental  Research,  and  recently  chairman 
of  the  World  Health  OiganlzaUon's  Expert 
Committee  on  Dental  Health,  whldi  reported 
on  periodontal  disease,  stated  to.  an  toter- 
Tlew  that  local  factors,  jwlmarUy  calculua 
(a  hard  Irritating  deposit  of  the  saliva  which 
forma  on  the  teetb)  and  poor  oral  hygiene, 
are  the  "overwhMmlng"  causative  faotots  t*>- 
served  by  the  ICNND  surrey  teams.*    Proof 
of    this    contention    was    demonstrated   to 
Ethiopia,  where  the  ICNND  group  reported 
that  the  extent  of  the  calculus  deposits  was 
directly  related  to  the  oonditlon  of  tiM  pni- 
odontal  tissues,  abundant  dspaslts  of  calcu- 
lus and  food  debris  having  been  obswved  to 
virtually  all  mouths  examtoed.*    There  was 
much  less  evidence  of  periodontal  disease  to 
groups  of  patients  with  small  amounts  of 
calculus  or  debris,  whereas  It  was  presmt  to 
more  advanced  stages  to  groups  with  heavy 
calculus  and  debris.'    In  Vietnam,  heavy  de- 
posits of  calculus  were  present  to  the  mouths 
of  nearly  every  person  aged  12  or  older.* 

Furthermore,  of  Vietnamese  scddiers  who 
had  the  benefit  of  regular  prophylaxis  and 
who  had  been  taught  the  techniques  and 
beneflta  of  good  oral  hygiene,  only  30  per- 
cent suffered  from  periodontal  dlaease, 
whereas  their  civilian  counterparts  had  a  41- 
percent  dlseass  rate.i  Again.  In  Thailand. 
ICNND  found  a  significant  difference  to  the 
disease  rate  of  military  and  civilian  males. 
At  an  average  age  of  33.  only  20  percent  of 
the  military  as  opposed  to  60  percent  of  the 
civilians  were  afflicted  with  periodontal 
disease.*  These  significant  flndtnga  provide 
strong  support  for  the  effectiveneaa  of  almple 
calculus  removal  and  improved  oral  hygiene 
to  the  treatment  and  control  of  periodontal 
disease  to  an  affected  pc^ulatlMi. 

In  view  of  the  critical  shortage  of  dentists 
In  these  countries,  the  problem  seems  at  first 
glance  to  defy  solution.  In  Afghanistan,  for 
example,  there  are  only  57  dentists  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  13  million  people,  or  1  for  every 
228,000  people.*  In  Vietnam,  there  are  74 
dentists  for  12.6  million  pec^le,  or  1  for 
170300  people.*  In  Thailand,  th«e  are  282 
dentists  for  21  million  citizens,  with  a  ratio 
of  1  dentist  to  92,600  people.*  Similarly, 
India  has  3.681  dentists  for  897  million  peo- 
ple, or  1  dentist  for  every  106,000  people. 
Compare  theae  flgurea  with  the  ratio  to  the 
United  Stotea  of  1  dentist  per  1,700  pec^e. 
It  la  readily  apparent  that  unless  a  radical 
new  awHoach  Is  taken  to  prevention  and 
treatment  of  thla  dlseaae,  It  will  continue 
unchecked. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


aCABCITT   or  PEHTIBTB 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  brought 
a  handful  of  dentists  to  this  country  for 
advanced  training   to   our  modon   dental 
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Too  nuuiy  of  thaee  dentlcti  re- 
metropoUtaa  area*  of  their  re- 
and   praetlee  hlgh-olaaa 
their  own  uppar-otaaa  oountry- 
tntemattonal  eat.    Meanwhile. 
<tf  the  people  receive  no  pro- 
at  aU.  while  they  Buffer  much 
It  la  obvloua  that  theae  mll- 
walt  while  a  handful  at  ttu- 
iratned  for  B  to  8  yeara.  as  dentists 
teehnola(.ioaUy  advanced  ooun- 
world.    The  needs  are  different, 
i4>proach  must  be  taken, 
e  that  semlllterate  Indlvldiials,  If 
eoold  be  trained  to  perform  a  iise- 
tn  the  prevention  of  periodontal 
rechnlques   for   calculus   removal 
4  pM»straUon  of  good  oral-hygiene 
'^     tn  my  opinion,  could  be  taught 
period  of  time  to  large  numbers 
Theee   people,   dtlaens  of   the 
qnaatlon.  working  under  a  well- 
program,  could  perform  a  aub- 
of  preventive  dentistry  In 
gatnat  perlodantal  dlaeaae.     We 
thla  rather  eharp  departure  from 
dental  educatl<»\  tn  certain  areas 
aoutheast  Asia  or  no  gains  will 
the  dental  health  of  the  average 
umy  decades.  If  ever. 
that  the  dental  aids  prepared  by 
could  be  trained  In  a  short  time 
kODths)    to  satisfactorily  remove 
simple  extractions,  and  dis- 
1  xfcnnatkm  on  oral  hygiene.    After 
at  work  In  the  field  under  dtreet 
it  anpervlslan  by  fully  trained 
dental  aid  would  be  sent  back 
to  care  for  the  most  preeslng 
of  hU  neighbors.     He  would 
program  aimed  at  the  prevention 
'  of  periodontal  dlaeaae  by  reg^ 
the  eaknilue  and  oral  debris 
hla  village,   m  addlUon.  he  would 
the    cral-hyglene    toehnlquea 
ao  Important  for  the  preventloo 
disease.    To  relieve  the  suffer- 
ifee  already  victims  of  advanced 
llaeaaa.  the  aid  would  be  able 
almple    extractions    painlessly, 
anesthetics. 

ToaalMllty  would  be  to  send  dental 

*-f  in  pain,  on  a  prearranged  route 

large  area  of   the  countryside, 

would  spend  several  days  tn  each 

ihetr  aaoa  and  thoa  treat  a  large 

of  the  people  at  least  once  a  year. 

IS.  the  Importance  of 

and  good  oral  hygiene  would  be 

and  pertiapa  aome  Informative 

deaerlptlve  poeters  distributed. 

tochttlque    would    be    demon- 

lOHKD  report   on   Vietnam' 

Ills  approach  When  H  stated: 

of  the  magnltade  of  the  perldon- 

iroblem  among  the  peofMe  of  Vlet- 

conslderatlon  should  be  given 

tg  and  use  of  dental  assistants 

)  jtd  cleaning  of  the  teeth." 


'  "he 


i  TaAiifZHo  cuaBicuLnic 


_  of  the  dental  aids  should  be 

radically  brief  compared  to  prev- 

~"       Since  theae  aids  will  only 

and  oral  debris  with  hand 

and  perform  simple  tooth  ex- 

to  6  months  of  Intensive  Ualnlng 

spflolent. 

I  soggest  for  tills  "short 
aldslaasfoUowB: 
Instruction  In  the  function 
of  the  mouth. 

tn  techniques  for  sterUlsa- 


Insl  ruments. 


Instruction  In  recognition  of 
llsfaBM  which  should  be  referred 
dentist. 

Instruction  and  «iit<i«-h1  prae- 
technlque  of  calculus  removal. 
In  administration  of  local 


C  Instruction  In  methods  for  the  control 
of  bleeding  and  Infection. 

7.  Instruction  and  practice  In  the  tech- 
nique of  almple  tooth  extraction. 

8.  Instruction  m  the  importance  of  dental 
health  and  the  preventive  techniques  of  good 
oral  hygiene. 

In  oidar  to  rapidly  develop  a  more  com- 
prehensive dental  program.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  outstanding  dental  aids, 
after  a  period  of  service,  be  eligible  for 
advanced  training  of  18  months  duration 
which  would  equip  tbem  to  handle  more 
complicated  oral  surgery.  They  would  also 
be  trained  thoroughly  in  the  techniques  of 
proetbetlo  dentistry  so  they  could  provide 
replacement  teeth  for  victims  of  incurable 
periodontal  disease. 

It  is  possible  to  project  this  program  into 
the  future.  As  time  goes  by.  the  dental 
education  of  the  public  will  create  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  dental  health  and.  conse- 
quently, a  demand  for  complete  dental  care 
that  does  not  exist  now;  there  will  then  be 
a  need  for  thoroughly  trained  general  aen- 
tists.  An  advanced  dental  aid  who  per- 
formed his  duties  outstandingly  could  qual- 
ify for  the  highest  level  of  training — a  3-year 
course  in  general  dentistry.  These  dentists 
would  be  trained  to  provide  complete  dental 
service.  Including  the  restoration  of  decayed 
teeth,  and  some  would  be  prepared  to  ad- 
minister and  supervise  the  continuing 
dental-aid  program. 

This  opportunity  for  advancement  from 
one  level  to  another  in  the  dental-health 
program  provides  a  built-in  inducement  for 
outstanding  performance,  because  this  is  an 
tinusual  chance  for  a  person  In  these  coun- 
tries to  advance  quickly  to  the  relatively  high 
status  of  a  professional. 

Before  an  interested  country  could  under- 
take a  program  of  this  type,  a  careful  strrvey 
similar  to  those  conducted  by  the  ICNND 
team  would  be  required  in  order  to  estimate 
accurately  the  extent  and  relative  severity  of 
the  periodontal  problem.  It  would  then  t>e 
poaslble  to  estlmato  the  niunber  of  dental 
aids  and  professional  supervisory  personnel 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  In 
question.  The  survey  would  also  make  It 
possible  to  estimate  the  coat  of  the  program. 
The  dental  aid  program  should  be  direct- 
ed by  dentists,  since  thej  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  required  to  admdnister 
such  a  program.  It  has  been  proven  In  the 
past,  notably  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  that 
a  dental  health  servloe  cannot  be  directed 
effectively  by  nozKlental  persoimel. 

I  suggest  that  a  pilot  project  be  arranged 
In  an  Interested  country  to  test  the  effldcocy 
of  a  program  of  this  type  under  actual  field 
conditions,  "nie  experienced  survey  team 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
could  esttmaite  the  periodontal  conditions 
and  personnel  required,  and  volunteer  den- 
tists from  ottMr  countries  could  work  closely 
with  the  dentists  of  the  country  to  establish 
the  training  program  and  flrtd  operation  of 
thadental  aids.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
survey  team  could  examine  the  patients 
treated  and  compare  the  finding  for  these 
patients  with  those  for  a  control  group.  I 
think  that  the  Improvement  in  the  treated 
group  would  Iw  marked,  even  in  this  short 
period  of  tbne. 

If.  because  of  a  lack  of  administrative 
talent  or  the  necessary  funds,  tt  is  not  possi- 
ble for  an  Interested  country  to  Implement  a 
'^iH -scale  dental  aid  program,  a  program 
for  the  control  of  perlodootQl  disease  could 
be  Incorporated  Into  a  pubUc  health  ot  com- 
nmnlty  nurse  program,  where  one  Is  in  ex- 
istence or  bemg  developed.  Dental  aid 
training.  Including  tratntng  In  exodontla  for 
the  relief  of  pain,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
dentist.  Would  be  included  In  the  curriculum 
of  tte  public  health  officer  or  nurse.  The 
public  health  officer,  when  on  assignment 
In  the  rural  clinics  of  his  coimtry,  would  In 
turn  train  a  dental  aid  to  work  in  his  clinic. 


If  no  aooh  trainee  Is  available,  the  nun* 
would  give  oooasionaJ  demonstrations  of  otZ 
hygluie  to  the  people  In  the  area,  in  addi. 
tlon  to  performing  the  vital  function  of  ex 
traeting  painful  teeth.  Obviously,  the  puhue 
health  officer  would  be  ao  tnmlened  with 
other  oommunlty  health  problems  that  a 
true  preventive  dental  program  would  stand 
little  chance.  However,  public  health  offl. 
cers  would  be  made  aware  of  the  dental  prob 
lems  ezlsUng  In  their  districts,  and  a  start 
woiUd  be  made  In  the  right  direction. 

The  assistance  of  the  more  fortunate  coun- 
tries of  the  world  should  be  extended  to 
every  need — there  should  be  no  blind  spots. 
atnfMAaT 
Periodontal  disease  Is  a  great  and  as  yet 
untreated  problem  In  developing  coimtrlee 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  whom  we 
are  trying  to  help  in  other  ways  suffer  from 
this  disease.  They  do  not  ask  for  help  in 
this  area  because  In  most  cases  they  are  not 
aware  that  anything  can  be  done  about  It 
We  must  educate  them  to  the  full  slgnlfl. 
cance  of  this  disease  and  help  them  eradi- 
cate it.  Although  the  number  of  dentists  in 
these  countries  is  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  problem,  a  program  in  which  dental 
aids  are  trained  in  techniques  for  preven- 
tion and  control  of  periodontal  disease  could 
help  remedy  the  situation  rapidly  end  eoo- 
nomlcally. 

When  a  disease  affects  the  day-to-day 
comfort  and  physical  well-being  of  men, 
women,  and  children  In  countrlea  aroxmd 
the  world,  its  treatment  shoxild  be  given  top 
priority  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  dispersal  of  this  aid.  To  those  people  at 
the  grassroots  level  who  receive  and  benefit 
from  this  most  personal  type  of  assistance, 
the  ability  to  eat  a  meal  without  pain,  to 
swallow  a  morsel  of  food  well-chewed,  hence 
escaping  indigestion,  and  to  avoid  the  em- 
barrassment of  premature  tooth  Ices,  could 
make  this  program  one  of  the  naoet  appre- 
ciated aspects  of  the  entire  aid  program  to 
the  emerging  nations. 


*  "Nutrition  Survey.  Republic  of  Vietnam" 
(Interdepartmental  Conunlttee  on  Nutrition 
for  National  Defense,  Bethesda,  Md.,  July 
I960). 

*A.  L.  Russell,  H.  W.  Littleton,  E.  C. 
Leatherwood.  O.  K.  Sydow.  J.  C.  Greene. 
"Public  Health  Reports."    XJ3.  76.  717  (19fl0). 

•"Nutrition  Survey,  The  Kingdom  ot 
Thailand"  (Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Nutrition  for  National  Defense.  Bethesda, 
Md..  February  1962) . 

*  W.  C.  Allrlght.  R.  J.  a  Tickle.  8.  Matsu- 
mlya.  Int.  Dental  J.  10.  S27  (1960) . 

•8.  B.  D.  JatU,  J.  All-India  Dental  Asso- 
ciation SI.  39  (May  1959) . 

*  A.  L.  Russell,  pwrsotuQ  communication. 

*  "Nutrition  Survey,  Ethiopia"  (Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Nutrition  for  Na- 
tional Defense.  Bethesda.  Md.,  September 
1969). 

•"WHO  Directory  of  Dental -Schools" 
(World  Health  Organization,  Geneva.  1961). 


Effect  of  tbe  Social  Secnrity  Increase  oa 
Veterans'  Peasioiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 19$5 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  o(»ioem  has  been  expressed  about 
the  effect  of  the  recent  social  securll^ 
Increase  on  pensions  payable  to  veterans 
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AAr^«  n,f  vfti^ran*     To  thor-    increaae  In  social  security  payments.  Tbe 

^r^who  died  from  non-servlce-con- 


A4461 


SS«1  causes,  on  the  basis  of  financial 
J!^  prescribed  In  the  pension  laws. 

Ptaandal  need  Is  determined  by  toe 
jaount  of  the  annual  Income  of  the  v^ 
STor  widow  exclusive  of  the  pgatoo 
3d  by  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra^ 
Sli  the  theory  of  the  pension  law  that 
i  ddlar  of  inoomo,  regardless  of  its 
«unse  reduces  financial  need.  TlierearB 
'^i^Sa^^  as  sot  out  in  38  United 
QMf  Code  603.  but  these  excegttons 
hare  been  carefully  considered  and  *ap- 
oort  rather  than  destroy  the  theory  tJiat 
S  real  income,  regardless  of  Its  aoimse, 
abould  be  counted  in  the  determination 
of  financial  need. 

Congress  amended  the  disability  and 
daath  pension  laws  by  Public  Law  88-664. 

vbldi  became  effective  January  1.  19<B. 
At  the  time  this  legislation  was  under 
eoDslderatlon  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  House  had  ahroady 
paoed  a  l^  granting  a  5-percent  in- 
eraase  in  social  security  payments  and 
this  Mil  was  pending  in  the  Senate  ^^lere 
tt  was  amended  to  provide  for  a  7-per- 
eent  increase. 

Social  security  payments,  the  same  as 
payments  received  f rwn  any  retirement 
program,  axistltute  real  income,  and 
have  always  been  considered  as  income  in 
ttie  determination  of  annual  Income  for 
pension  purposes.    However,  in  the  88th 
OongresB  much  ocmcem  was  expressed 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  amtem- 
plated  Increase  In  social  security  pay- 
ments would  cause  the  pensions  of  some 
vefeeians  and  widows  to  be  reduced  or 
tenninated.    For  this  reason  Public  Law 
88-064  provided  that  10  percent  of  all 
payments  to  an  individual  under  any 
pobllc  or  private  retirement  program, 
liududing  social  security,  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  computation  of  income  for 
pension  purposes.    The  bill,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  88-664.  was  repotixA  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs on  August  6,  1964.    The  report  ac- 
companying that  bill  explains  the  10  per- 
cent exclusion  provision  and  in  this  con- 
nection states: 

Obvloxisly,  this  would  permit  thousands 
of  Indlvldiials  who  are  receiving  social  secu- 
rity payments  and  who  are  on  the  border- 
line of  the  Income  lln^ltatlons  of  the  pen- 
sion law  enjoy  the  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  recently  voted  by  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives and  at  the  same  time  ooottnue 
to  receive  their  non-servloe-conneo*ed  pen- 
sion. It  should  be  crystal  dear  thai  this 
10-percent  exclusion  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  recently  Hoaae-KpfirovtA 
measiu-e  (HU.  11865)  granting  a  5-perceo« 
increase  In  social  security  payments,  thus 
making  certain  that  no  ve*eran,  widow,  or 
child  receiving  a  pension  under  the  provi- 
sions of.  Public  Law  86-211  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  as  a  result  of  having  an  In- 
crease In  Income  attributable  to  the  social 
security  Increasje. 

It  is  clear  that  the  10-percent  exclusion 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1965, 
was  enacted  to  prevent  the  rediiction  or 
termination  of  the  pension  of  any  veter- 
an or  widow  of  a  veteran  because  of  an 


fore  no  pension  wHl  be  reduced  or  ter- 
minated by  the  7-pereent  social  security 
increase  unless  the  pension  was  increased 
or  entitlement  incurred  because  of  the 
10-percait  exclusion,  effective  January  1, 
1966.    The  fact  that  the  10-percent  ex- 
clusion became  effective  before  the  social 
security  increase  enabled  some  persons  to 
receive  a  pension  or  increased  rates  ef 
penrion  they  were  not  intended  to  have. 
For  example,  a  single  veteran  who  had. 
during  1964,  a  total  annual  Inoome  of 
$650  from  retirement  Inoome  could  oc- 
clude 10  percent  or  $66,  effective  January 
1, 1965.   Tbia  would  reduce  tt»e  veteran's 
Inoome  for  pension  purposes  below  $600 
so  that  he  would  have  been  enttUed  to 
receive  the  i«fHininw  pension  rate.   Tbt 
recently    enacted    7-percent    mcreaee 
would  result  in  an  annual  Inoome  of 
$630.50  and  therefore  place  the  veteran 
in  the  same  income  category  as  before 
the  10  percent  was  enacted. 


A  Day  ia  tke  Life  of  a  Builder 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  HARRISON  A  WILUAMS,  JR. 


or  NEW  J^UXT 


IN  THE  SBNATK  OF  THK  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  11,1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  25,  Archbishop 
Thomas  A.  Boland  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  consecration  as  a 
bishop.  During  his  quarter  oentury  of 
service  to  the  church  and  community 
iArchblshop  Boland  has  inqitred  men 
of  an  faiths.  His  JurlsdlctloD  extends 
over  one  and  a  half  million  Roman 
Catholics.  During  the  8-year  period 
fioai  1953-61  he  established  no  less  than 
11  new  parishes. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  July  24 
edition  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record 
which  sets  forth  some  of  the  arch- 
bishop's acconu;>ll8hments.  I  join  with 
the  other  citizens  of  my  own  State  as 
well  as  countless  other  Americans  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  reUgious  leader. 
I  therefore  ask  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
rbcord.  as  follows : 

A  DAT  ut  Tsot  IJTB  or  A  Btmjwm 

Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland  will  cele- 
brate the  26th  anniversary  of  his  eonsecra- 
tlon  as  a  bishop  tomorrow,  and  perhaps  the 
occasion  wUl  do  as  weU  as  any  for  the  whole 
of  the  commiinlty  to  congratulate  this  priest 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  man 
over  these  past  two  decades  to  shape  re- 
llgloiis  life  In  north  Jersey.  As  bishop  of  the 
Paterson  Diocese  (1947-62)  and  archbislKV 
of  the  Newark  Ardhdlooese  (1962—)  he  has 
been  sp^tual  leader  of  Bcwuui  OsthoUcs  of 
seven  counties  ysaswlc.  Sussex.  ICorris.  Ber- 
gen. Hudson.  Bnex,  and  Union.  As  Newark 
archblsh<^  he  U  mUng  ordinary  of  a  milUon 
and  a  half  CathoUcs,  the  fifth  largest  arch- 


diocese in  the  Nation.   This  means,  in  Bergen 
for  instance,  that  1m  has  appointed  moat  of 
the  priests  who  lead  some  S00.080  OathoUcs. 
be  **—  i^ipcoved  plane  for  tbelr  hoildlngs — 
ehurelies,  schoola,  rectorlca.  and  eonvents— 
^rliose  coats  have  ran  Into  the  millions:  he 
has  set  gnldtilnes  for  tlieir  Utuiglcal  wor- 
ship, r^lgloas  discipline,  and  edneattonal. 
social,  and  ecmianile  programs.    In  the  pe- 
riod from  196*  to  1961  be  created  new  par- 
ishes in  Olen  Bock.  Hew  MUford.  Paramus. 
Saddle  River.  A"— i^*^!*,  Midland  Park.  Old 
Tappan.    Washington    Township.    Oakland, 
Franklin  UUces.   and  X^iper  Saddle   Blver. 
During  this  building  eqiloslan  and  until  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Vatlean  ■Bomenical 
OouncU  in  Bome   (he  has  attended  every 
working  session)  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  in 
Bergen    County    every    weekend,    breaking 
ground,  laying  cornerstones,  dedicating  new 
buildings.    Now  more  than  tOOfiOO  children. 
inffiiMiing  60,000  in  Bergen,  attend  parocblal 
m±ooiM  in  his  arehdloeese.    »  is  Invoatfble 
to  estimate  how  many  more  persons  have 
been  formed  by  hU  personal  elassnwm  teach- 
ing: the  youth  wbo  was  graduated  wltli  blgb- 
eet  honors  from  Zavler  High  Sdiool,  _»ew 
York,  tn  1916.  and  summa  enm  lande  from 
Baton  Hall  TThlvsrsity  in  1919,  was  to  con- 
tiniM  always  the   scholar,  teaebtng  I«ttn. 
Greek,  scripture,  moral  thetdogy.  and  eawm 
law  at  Seton  Hall  and  inmiaeulate  Oonoep- 
tion  Seminary.   Bfahwah.   before   becoming 
rector  of  this  the  archdiocessli  major  aem- 
Inary  in  1940.   Under  his  patronage  the  Hew- 
aik  Andidlocese  through  Its  Ifoont  Oarmel 
Guild  has  become  a  pUot  light  for  tbe  Ration 
In  programs  for  ttie  retarded.  bUad.  and 
deaf.     More  than  200.000  patients  reeelve 
can  every  year  in  nine  general  hospitals 
tinder  his  jurlsdleaon.    Speaking  at  one  of 
the  recent  sUver  JubUee  uelsbnttoni  for  the 
archbishop  who  has  been  a  pziaet  for  41 : 
BidK^  James  Mdmity  at  Buffalo,  f) 

blBh(9  of  Paterscm.  said  to  ArehMtfiap 

land:  "We  thank  you  for  the  blessing  you 
have  brought  to  us.  especially  the  m^ntra- 

tion  of  yotu"  life."  

TO  ft*  aU  men  of  good  will  in  the  ccmmii- 
nity  m\tfiA  and  do  add  their  amen.  Happy 
anniversary.  Archbishop  Boland. 


SedieB^y-SecliMi  AuJym  of  Hm  lalsr- 
fovemaeatal  CoepcratioB  Act  ef  IfiS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES    * 

or  mastIjAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rsc- 
(HU),  I  include  the  following  sectlon-by- 
sectk>n  analysis  of  the  mtergovemmen- 
tal  Cooperation  Act  of  1965 : 

S«CTIOK-BT-S»CIKM»  ANALYSIS  OF  TH«  INTKK- 
OOVBIMICSNTAL  OOOPEaATIOW  ACT  OF   1966 

H.R. 10212 

TTTLE   I DEFlNrnONS 

Sections  101-121:  "niese  sections  define 
"Federal  agency,"  "State."  "political  sub- 
division" or  "local  government."  "xmlt  of 
general  local  government."  "speclal-pxirpose 
unit  of  local  government,"  "grant"  or  "grant- 
in-aid,"  "speciallaed  or  technical  services," 
"comprehensive  planning,"  "metropoatan 
area"  or  "area,"  "urban  area,"  "areawide 
agency,"  "urban  develoianent."  "ho^tal," 
"displaced  person,"  "bueineea."  '^arm  opera- 
tion," "family,"  "elderly  individual,"  "handi- 
capped individual."  "diaplaoed,"  and  "per- 
son." 
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times  bee  1  outride  the  aoope  of  budget  re- 

s  Impossible  to  make  a  meaningful 

with  respect  to  a  program  If 

or  lees,  of  the  program's  cost  Is 

the  Oovemcr  or  other  Stats  olDcer 

for  the  purpoea.    "nierefore,  sec- 

provldes  that  no  Federal  legls- 

be  construed  as  preventing  the 

(or  other  State  oflloer  designated) 

In  the  State'fe  determlna- 

flnanclal  matters  under  Federal 

the  eame  manner  as  he  does  with 

>   the   budgeting   of   State   funds. 

does  not,  of  coiirse.  extend 

to  plan  for,  commit,  or  ez- 

funds  In  an  amount  or  manner 

be  Inconsistent  with  the  condl- 

the  Federal  Oovenunent  has  at- 

Its  grant.    But  it  would  place  In 

chief   executive   the   means   of 
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planning  and  budgeting  for  all 
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Vni/\)rm  handling  of  grant  funds 

303:  This  section  Is  Intended  to 

the  handling  at  cash  In  connec- 

grante-ln-ald.    It  would  require 

■  be  paid  to  the  State  treasvirer 

State  Itself  has  designated  some- 

reoeive  the  grants.    In  recognition 

that  sosne  State  universities  keep 

.    apart  from  the  State  treasury, 

apthorlaee  in  theee  cases  the  use  of 

procedures  as  may  be  authorised 

legislation  such  as  the  direct  re- 

I  ederal  funds  by  State  colleges  and 


seitlon  also  contains  a  provision  that 

accounting  advice  wtth  leepect 

tiknmiKtal  at  funds  shan  be  pio- 

sudi  other  State  ofllcers  as  may 

data.    This  would  virtually  al- 

ttiat  advice  would  be  given  to  the 

agency  concerned.     In  addl- 

nd^t  be  given  to  the  State 

State  auditor,  or  State  budget 
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State  salaries  paid  from  grants-in-aid 

Section  30a.  This  section  would  prevent 
the  use  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  to  supple- 
ment or  bypass  State  laws  with  respect  to 
the  salaries  of  State  employees.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  woiild  permit  Federal  grants  to  be 
used  to  pay  hl^er  salarlee  than  the  State 
pays  where  the  State  speciflcally  deetdes  to 
do  so  by  enactment  of  an  appropriate  State 
law  and  It  is  sgreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency 
concerned.  A  period  of  grace  Is  given  (until 
July  1.  1067)  before  this  section  becomes 
operaUve  In  order  to  permit  State  legisla- 
tures to  act  In  those  cases  where  they  wish 
to  permit  an  exception. 

Deposit  of  grants-in-aid 

Section  304:  This  section  would  make 
clear  the  fact  that  there  can  be  a  proper 
accoimtlng  for  Federal  funds  without  the 
use  of  separate  bank  accounts.  Some  of  ths 
older  Federal  lawe  and  regulations  were  so 
warded  as  to  leave  the  Impression  that  Fed- 
eral money  had  to  be  kept  In  separate  bank 
aooounts  by  the  State  government.  Some 
States,  therefore,  have  set  up  a  complicated 
maze  of  separate  bank  accounts  relating  to 
various  ^sderal  grant  programs.  With  mod- 
em accounting  methods.  It  Is  no  longer 
necessary  to  require  that  the  money  be 
banked  separately,  so  long  as  the  accounting 
officer  of  the  State  keepe  appropriate  fund 
accounts  to  distinguish  the  balance  which 
the  State  has  received  but  not  yet  earned. 
Section  304  provides  for  the  application  of 
theee  principles. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
concern  to  see  that  all  grants  are  applied  as 
Intended,  and  to  receive  certain  elementary 
facts  with  respect  to  the  financial  status  of 
a  program.  Section  204  would  also  provide 
for  regular  reports  to  be  made,  at  such  Inter- 
vals as  the  Federal  program  agency  may  re- 
quire, covering  the  status  and  application 
o€  the  funds,  the  Ilabllltlee  and  other  obliga- 
tions on  band,  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the  States 
Section  306:  This  section  would  enact  In- 
to law  a  principle  which  Is  already  being 
adopted  administratively — the  principle  that 
grant  money  should  not  be  advanced  from 
the  Federal  Govurunent  to  a  State  for  long- 
er time  periods  than  are  necessary  prior  to 
Its  use.  Advances  for  3  or  6  months  at  a 
time,  formeriy  made  In  several  programs,  and 
still  required  by  law  for  a  few  programs,  re- 
sult In  expenditure  of  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  before  It  Is  necessary,  with  no 
advantage  accruing  to  either  the  Federal  pro- 
gram agency  or  the  State  program  agency 
concerned.  Modem  methods  of  transmitting 
money.  Including  telegraphic  transfers,  the 
letter  of  credit  procedure,  and  sight  drafts, 
make  lump-stun  advances  at  stated  intervals 
archaic. 

Past  decisions  of  the  Comptrcdler  General 
of  the  United  States  required  that  a  grantee 
return  to  the  United  States  any  interest 
earned  on  Federal  grants  prior  to  their  use. 
However,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1965, 
enacted  on  September  19.  1964  (Public  Law 
88-605).  contains  a  provision  (sec.  306,  78 
Stat.  979)  which  precludes  the  Department 
requiring  the  payment  of  Interest  or  other 
Income  earned  by  a  State  on  grants  for  re- 
search, training,  en*  demonstration  projects 
made  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  In  view  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  matter,  the  Comp- 
troller Genepal,  In  a  decision  dated  Septem- 
ber 30.  1964  (B-iassOS).  stated  that  no  fur- 
ther action  would  be  taken  toward  the  re- 
covery of  interest  or  other  income  earned 
prior  to  July  1,  1964.  on  Federal  grants 
made  to  coDeges  and  luiiveisitles.  Section 
305  broadens  the  principle  established,  and 
would  not  hold  the  States  aooountable  for 
Interest  or  other  Inccxne  earned  on  all  grant- 


in-aid  funds,  pending  their  disbursement  for 
program  pivposes.  The  new  techniques,  such 
as  the  letter  of  credit  and  sight  draft  pro- 
cedures.  which  are  now  being  used  should 
mlnlmlae  the  amounts  of  grants  advaneM 
toSUtee.  ^ 

KUgibU  State  agency 
Section  306:  "mis  section  would  authorise 
Fedenkl  department  and  agencies,  upon  Um 
request  of  the  Qovemor  or  other  appropdate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  of  the 
State,  to  waive  the  reqxilrement  for  a  single 
State  agency  and  approve  other  forms  of  sd- 
minlstratlve  ocganlzatloQ,  providing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  grant  program  are  not  en- 
dangered. Tills  section  Is  Intended  to 
remove  obstacles  to  the  admlnlstraUve  re- 
organlaatlon  of  a  State  government  as  long 
as  the  Federal  grant  program  is  not 
Jeopardized. 

TTTLX  in — RXVirW  OF  rCDXKAI.  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO 
STATES     AND     TO     LOCAL     UNTTS     OF     GOVXRR. 


Statement  of  purpoee 
Section  301:  This  section  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  title,  which  la  to  provide  for 
oopgrnesional  review  of  future  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of 
government.  A  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure Is  estahUshed  whereby  future  programs 
for  grant-in-aid  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  or  to  their  political 
subdivtalons  shall  be  ttyo  subject  of  review  by 
the  Congreas,  to  insure  (1 )  that  the  effective- 
ness of  grants-in-aid  as  inatnunents  of  rti- 
eral-State-looal  cooperation  la  Improved  and 
enhanced,  (2)  that  grant  programs  are  re- 
vised and  redirected  as  necessary  to  meet  new 
conditions  arising  subsequent  to  their  orig- 
inal enactment,  and  (3)  that  grant  programs 
are  terminated  when  they  have  substantially 
achieved  their  purpoee.  Grants  In  some 
fields  have  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  VM 
executive  and  legislative  branches  from  time 
to  time  and  have  undergone  oonsolidations 
and  updatinga.  In  general,  however,  the  re- 
view and  redirection  of  grants  have  pro- 
ceeded on  a  sporadic  and  uncoordinated 
basis.  There  has  not  been  eontlnued  sys- 
tematic attention  to  the  problem  either  from 
the  cfmgreaslonal  or  executive  side  with  a 
view  toward  eliminating  areas  of  conflict  and 
duplication  in  program  operation  and 
achieving  more  effective,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomic administration  of  existing  and  future 
grant  programs  and  greater  uniformity  in 
their  operation. 

Expiration  of  grants-in-aid  programs 

Section  809:  This  section  provides  that 
where  any  act  of  Congress  enacted  In  the 
89th  or  any  subsequent  Congrees  authorise 
the  nmklng  of  grants-in-aid  to  two  or  man 
States  or  to  political  subdivlstons  of  two  or 
more  States,  the  Advisory  OotnmisBion  on 
Intergovernmental  Belatlons  shall,  not  later 
than  June  30  of  the  fifth  noAmruiar  year  which 
begins  after  the  affective  date  of  such  act, 
make  reports  to  Congress  on  such  programs. 
Five  years  Is  suggested  as  a  sufllcleuUy  long 
period  in  which  to  gain  experience  upon 
which  to  base  a  judgment  as  to  oontln\iance 
01  ritsoanttnuance  of  a  grant,  nils  section 
does  not  ^ply  to  thoee  future  statutes  where 
(1 )  the  Congress  has  provided  another  expira- 
tion date,  or  (3)  Congress  hes  explicitly 
waived  the  appUeation  ctf  this  section  to  the 
new  statute.  The  section  also  does  not  result 
in  automatic  termination. 
Comwiittee  studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs 

Seetlon  808:  This  section  provides  for  re- 
view by  congreostonal  committees  of  expir- 
ing grant  programs  subject  to  ttie  act  during 
a  period  of  not  less  than  13  months  imme- 
diately preoedlng  the  expiration  date.  The 
CQBunlttees  are  charpsd  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  ■Hseaslng — among  other  things — the 
extent  to  which  the  purposes  ioi  which  the 
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--.nts-in-ald  are  authorized  have  been  met. 
♦^degree  to  which  such  programs  am  be 
*^i2^n  without  further  financial  a«l«t- 
*^  from  the  Federal  Government:  whether 
STcSSes  in  the  purpo«».  direction,  or  ad- 
tSlstnTtlon  of  the  original  program,  or  in 
S^OTOoedures  or  requlremento  should  be 
Ll^S  the  extent  to  which  the  Pfograma 
^,i«^uate  to  meet  the  growing  and  chang- 
SJ  nJSs  which  they  were  designed  to  sup- 

^   *  Records  and  audit 

Section  304:  This  section  provides  that  re - 
clSfnU  of  grants-in-aid  enacted  after  the 
effive  da^  of  the  act.  or  recipients  of 
^*lng  grants-in-aid  which  are  subeequenOy 
Xed  or  modified,  must  keep  «cords  a.  pre- 
Zrtbed  by  the  Federal  agency  admlnlstOTlng 
tSeerant.  Such  records  must  Include  records 
jSwloelng  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the 
SStTand  the  total  cost  of  the  aidedproj- 
St  The  head  of  the  admdnlstonng  Federal 
I^'ncy  and  the  <3omptroller  General  shall 
liave  access  to  these  records. 
TTTLx   IV— PKaurrriNG   federal    depabtmknts 

AND  AOXNCnES  TO  PROVTOK  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UNTTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Section  401:  This  section  states  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tlUe  to  encourage  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  tn  the  conduct  of  spe- 
cialized or  technical  cervices;  to  enable  State 
and  local  governments  to  avoid  unnecessary 
dupUcatlcm  of  special  service  functions;  and 
to  authorize  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  provide  such  services.  ^    .  .,       , 
An  Increasingly  common  characteristic  or 
our  ".'ederal  system  is  the  extent  to  which 
similar    governmental    functions    are    per- 
formed by  all  three  levels  of  governments- 
local.  State,  and  Federal.     Cooperation  and 
assistance  among  the  three  levels  in  carry- 
ing on  such  activities  can  yield  economies 
t^  all.    A  number  of  Federal  departments 
already  provide  specialized  services  to  State 
and  local  governmento  on   a  reimbursable 
basis.    The   Census    Bureau    makes   special 
censuses  or  tabulations  and  collects  special 
additional    information    during    decennial 
censuses.    The    Weather    Bureau    provides 
meteorological  services,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  undertakes  Inventories  of  water 
resources  for  State  and  local  governments. 
As  recently  as  1962,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  render  sta- 
tistical services  to  State  and  local  tax  agen- 
cies.   This  bill  wotdd  extend  on  a  govem- 
mentwlde  basis  the  principle  embodied  In 
theee  specific  cases.    Provision  for  deposit- 
ing reimbursements  to  the  credit  ot  agency 
appropriations    (sec.    303)    would    give   the 
agencies  an  incentive  to  enter  into  such  ar- 
rangements which  they  do  not  now  have 
since,  unless  otherwise  provided  In  law,  such 
reimbursements  tat  service  must  be  paid 
irto  Treasury  miscellaneous  receipts. 
Authority  to  provide  service 
Section  403:  This  section  authorizes  agen- 
cies   in    the   executive   branch    to   provide 
specialized  or  technical  services  on  written 
request  from  a  State  or  local  government, 
upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  services  by 
the   government  nuiking  the  request,   and 
provided   such   services  are   not  reasonably 
and    expeditiously   available   through    ordi- 
nary business  channels.    Agencies  would  be 
permitted,  not  required,  to  provide  the  re- 
quested service. 

Jlclmbttr»em«nt  to  appropriation 
Section  403:  This  section  iMrovldes  that 
payments  received  for  furnishing  specialized 
or  technical  swrlees  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  pilnctp*!  appropriation  from 
which  the  oost  of  providing  such  swrloes 
Is  paid.  Perf ormanoa  ai  tlie  service  for  State 
and  local  governments  thus  would  not  Inte- 


fere  with  tlie  agencies  fiscal  ablUty  to  ful- 
fiU  their  mandated  re^wnslbUltles. 
BeporU  to  Congress 
Section  404:  ThU  section  calls  for  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  so<^>e  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate  and  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives. 

TITLE       V COOBDINATED       INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

POLICY   AND    ADMIHWTRATION   OF    GRANTS    FOR 
URBAN  DEVEL«»MENT 

Declaration  of  urban  assistance  policy 
Sectl<»  501 :  This  section  establishes  a  na- 
tional urban  assistance   policy   and  makes 
such  a  poUcy,  consistent  with  individual  pro- 
eram  obJecUves,   appUcable  to  all  Federal 
Programs     affecting     urban     development. 
With  the  increasing  numbers  of  Federal  aids 
for  physical  development  faculties  in  urban 
arsM  the  need  for  a  unified  urban  devel<H>- 
ment  policy  and  adequate  Interagency  co- 
ordinaUon  at  the  Federal  level  has  become 
imperative.    A  recent  study  by  «»  Ad^»f»y 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of    43    Federal    iwograms    of    financial    aid 
showed  that  they  are  administered  by   13 
different  departments  and  agencies  within 
the  executive  branch.    A  number  of  new  pro- 
grams  have   been   enacted   even   since    the 
Commission's  study  was  made  over  a  year 
ago. 

Federal  program  administrators  are  held 
responsible  tar  carrying  out  specific  legisla- 
tive objectives,  designed  to  meet  such  ur- 
ban needs  as  those  for  urban  renewal,  area 
redevelopment,  public  housing.  «  highly 
transportation.    But    rapid    urban    Sjo'rth. 
coupled    with    fragmented    responsibilities 
for  local  government  In  urban  areas  and  new 
technologies,    are    making    these    programs 
increasingly  Interdependent.     Their  Impact 
on  other  community  physical,  economic,  and 
social    objectives    is    becoming    more    pro- 
nounced.   Authority,  machinery,  and  effort 
are  needed  In  Washington  as  weU  as  In  the 
urban  areas  themselves  to  assure  that  each 
program  contributes  not  only  to  the  more 
limited  program  goals,  but  also  to  the  g^- 
eral  goal  of  orderly  urban  development.    The 
legislation  establishes  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral interagency  coordination  and  provides 
a  clear  leglslaUve  mandate  for  the  President 
to  estabUah  the  machinery  among  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  better  meet 
National,  State,  and  local  objectives  for  ur- 
ban" development. 

Favoring  general  purpose  governments 
section  502:  This  section  makes  units  of 
general    local    go^mment,    such    as    cities, 
counties,  and  towns,  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  for  -urban  development 
for   which   only   special   dlstrlcU   or   other 
special  purpose  units  of  local  government 
are  now  eligible.     Although  a  majority  of 
the  acts  establishing  Federal  aid  to  urban 
development  allow  local  general  government 
as  recipients  of  such  aid.  there  are  a  num- 
ber that  encourage  establishment  of  special 
purpose  organlzatlcms  to  carry  our  program 
objectives.     Some  examples  of  Federal  en- 
couragement   for    establishing    counterpart 
special  purpose  organisations  in  local  Juris- 
dictions may  be  foimd  in  reclamation,  area 
redevelopment,   and  agriciUtural  programs. 
The  elected  officials  of  every  \mlt  of  govern- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  a  wide  range 
of  functions  to  that  the  governing  process 
Involves   resolution   of    possible   confiictlng 
Interests  with  significant  responslbUity  for 
balancing  governmental  needs  and  resources. 
The  general  purpose  tmita  of  local  govern- 
ment  meet   these   conditions   whereas,    in 
many  cases,  special  purpoee  dUtricts  do  not. 
The  legislation  would  permit  the  oppor- 
tunity to  simplify  lnt«govemmental  rela- 
tions and  reduce  tha  time  and  effort  spent 
by  public  officials  in  ooordinating  additional 


Independent  units  of  government  l)y  pro- 
viding that,  to  the  extent  poasible.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  make  Federal  aids 
available  to  general  rather  than  special  pur- 
pose units  of  local  government.  Any  special 
purpose  unit  of  local  government  receiving 
these  Federal  aids  U  required  to  provide  full 
InfwTnation  concerning  such  aid  to  the  ap- 
propriate unit  of  general  local  government 
in  the  area.  Local  governments,  general  or 
special  purpose,  are  authorized  to  act  as 
joint  sponsors  of  any  federally  aided  urban 
project  without  limiting  the  total  amount 
of  the  aid  to  less  than  the  aggregate  avaU- 
able  to  the  participating  unlU  of  local  gov- 
ernment acting  singly. 
Consistency  with  plans  and  obiectives  of 

general  local  govemmenta 
Section  603:  Provides  that  aU  ^plications 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  after  June 
30    1966,  for  construction  of  hoqpitals.  air- 
p<irts.  water  supply  and  dlstrlbutton  tocUi- 
tles,  sewerage  faciUUes  and  waste  treatment 
works,   water  development,  and  land   ob- 
servation be  certified  within  30  days  by  the 
unit  of  general  local  govwnment  in  which 
the  project  or  faciUty  la  to  be  located  that 
such  proposed  project  or  facUity  Is  consistent 
with  the  local  government's  planning  objec- 
tive*.   State  and  certain  regional  applicants 
are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

A  performance  requirement  that  projects 
aided  by  certain  Federal  loans  oT  grants  be 
consistent  with  the  local  governments  plan- 
ning objectives  can  contribute  to  insuring 
effective  use  of  the  Federal  funds  and  avoid 
confiicte  with  other  State,  local,  and  private 
development  projects. 

This  section   establishes  slmUar  require- 
ments lor  consistency  with  planning  efforts 
of  local  governments  In  metropolitan  areas 
for  Federal  aid  programs  that  significantly 
affect  urban  development  not  currently  hav- 
ing such  requirements. 
Jfore  effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  encouroflrlnjr  better  co- 
ordinated local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants 
Section  504.  Provides  that  all  appUcatlons 
to  the  Federal  Government  made  after  June 
30  1966,  for  open  space  land  projects  and  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  water 
supply  and  distribution  faculties,  sewerage 
faclUttes  and  waste  treatment  works,  high- 
ways   transportation  facilities,  water  devel- 
opment, and  land  conservation  within  any 
metropoUtan  area  shaU  be  accompanied  by 
(1)    the    comments    and    recommendaUorj 
thereon   of  a  planning  agency  performing 
metropolitan  or  regional  planning  for  t^e 
area  in  which  the  assistance  is  to  be  used, 
and  (2)   a  statement  by  the  appUcant  that 
it  has  considered  these  comments  and  recom- 
mendations prior  to  formal  appUeation.   This 
section   makes   it    clear,    however,   that  ^- 
proval  of  the  appUeation  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  shaU  be  In  accord  with  perti- 
nent Federal  requirements  without  regard  to 
a  possible  negative  recommendation  by  the 

planning  agency.  

This   section    Is    designed    to    strengthen 
metropolitan  planning  and  better  coordinate 
local.  State,  and  Federal  development  acUvl- 
tles  by   (1)   encouraging  the  establishment 
of  responsible  metropolitan  planning  agen- 
cies and  procedures;  (2)  stimulating  the  flow 
of  planning   and  develojHuent  information 
among  and  between  the  various  levrts  of  gov- 
ernment; and  (3)  assisting  the  Federal  agen- 
cies In  evaluation  of  project  appUcatlons. 
To  avoid  vmdue  delay  In  the  review  and 
comment  function,  the  section  provides  that 
the  applicant  need  not  Include  the  comments 
or  recommendations  of  a  planning  agency 
if   the  agency  has  failed  within  a  60-day 
p«iod  to  make  any  ocmunents  or  recom- 
mendations on  the  application  itwlf ,  or  on 
a  plan  or  description  of  the  project. 
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TITLE  VI'  -ACQUXSmON.  USX,  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
LAND  '  RTKZN  URBAN  ABXA8  BT  ITOCKAZ.  AGZN- 
CXa  Xir  CONVOBJIITT  WITH  LAND  tlTILIZATION 

n  or  Avracm  local  oovBtNicxNTs 

Am^kidment  of  rederal  Property  and 
AdminiMtrutive  Services  Act 
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001:    Hie    FMeral    aovernment 

400  million  acres  of  land  through- 

latton.    A  significant  portion  of  that 

ocated  in  urban  areas  and  the  uae 

it  is  put.  either  by  a  Oovernment 

upon  aale  by  a  private  person  or 

,  can  have  a  algnlflcant  Impact 

gOTemment.    In  order  to  Insure 

use  of  such  land  is,  to  the  maximum 

ijosslble.  consistent  with  local  zoning 

pimctlces  and  local  planning  and 

t  objectives,  it  la  essential  that 

govemroients  be  fuUy  informed 

loos  involving  Federal   land  ac- 

or  dispoeal  and  significant  changes 

Vsderal  lands.     Actions  of  these 

have  a  significant  impact  on  local 

ilghway  and  street  patterns,  demand 

and  sewer  services,  and  other  actlvl- 

government.    Only  by  giving  the 

notice  herein  authorized,  and  oon- 

their  needs  in  such  matters  while 

protecting  Federal  interests,  can 

of  such  transactions  or  changes 

local  government  be  minimized. 

be  stated  further  that  last  year  the 

enacted    legislation    establishing 

]  rooedures  for  the  sale  and  dlsposi- 

>ublle  lands  by  the  Departmant  nt 
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a  wtlon  amends  the  Federal  Property 

Artiplnlntratlve  iiervlees  Act  of  1949  by 

new  title  Vm— Urban  Land  UtUlza- 
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TtTLB  Vn}— ISTABUSHINC  UNITORM   FEDERAL  RE- 

LOCAnON   PKAcncxs 

Dedanif  ton  of  policy 

701:  The  purpose  Is  to  establish  a 

poUery  for  fair  and  equitable  treat- 

paraoos  displaced  by  Federal  and 

aided  programs.     Uniformity   ap- 

I  riocatkMi  payments  and  advisory  as- 

wA,  for  federaUy  aided  programs,  as- 

of  availability  of  standard  housing 

reimbursement   for   relocation 


WeC  aral 


A.  Federal   programs 
Reloeatlon  Payments 
>  703:  Heads  of  Federal  agencies  are 
to  make  relocation  payments  in  ac- 
wlth  reguUtions  eetablished  by  the 
The  displaced  person  is  given  the 
relmhuiBement  (1)   according  to 
d  reasooahle  expenses,  or  (3)   ac- 
I  a  fixed  schedule.    In  the  case  ot 
adledule  payments,    (a)    independent 
that  cannot  be  relocated  without 
p  Ltronage  are  entiUed  to  an  amount 
-)  iuAx  net  earnings,  ot  •5.000.  whlch- 
eas;    (b")    persons   moving  from   a 
are  entitled  to  a  moving  expense 
or  up  to  •300.  plus  a  dislocation 
not  greater  than  the  moving  ex- 
all  3wance.  or  •lOO,  whichever  Is  less. 
iddltion&l   payment  of  •SOO   If  the 
owned  the  reaJ  property  occupied; 
1  »rm  operators  are  entitled  to  a  fixed 
of  •l.OOO.    Dtoplaced  families,  elder- 
indivlluals.   or  handicapped   individuals 
unable  to  sectxre  a  public  housing 
oitltled  to  additional  monthly  pay- 
tc  baling  not  more  than  •l.OOO  over 
than  34  months,  for  relocation  In 
of  modest  standards, 
alt  Bmatlve  of  celmbursement  by  fixed 
would  (a)  recognize  the  economic 
displacement  on  a  business  owner 
establish  a  business  at  a  different 
buy    an    established    business,    or 
business  operations:    (b)    grant 
ma  Ing  from  a  dwelling  the  same  mov- 
allowi  Jice  now  provided  under  the  urban 
uid    highway    programs,    provide 


additional  reimbursement  for  loss  ot  prop- 
erty and  out-of-pocket  eoato,  and.  for  tha 
homeowner,  raoognlsa  to  aome  degrea  the 
closing  costs  and  «in^««iKy  ehargea  required 
for  purchase  ot  a  raplaoement  home;  and  (o) 
aUow  a  farm  operator  a  moderate  allowance 
for  loss  of  property  and  related  costs  In 
securing  a  replacement  farm. 

A  major  effect  of  this  section  would  be  to 
require  payments  by  displacing  agencies  not 
now  authorized  to  make  them,  such  as  OSA 
and  the  Post  Ofllce  Department. 

Relocation  Assistance  Programs 
Section  703:  Requires  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  a  relocation  assistance 
program  for  displaced  persons,  businesses, 
and  farm  operators,  and  for  persons  occupy- 
ing adjacent  property  if  they  are  caused 
economic  injury.  Tbe  assistance  program 
must  include  (a)  determining  needs  for  as- 
sistance, (b)  assisting  businesses  and  farm 
operators  in  relocating,  (c)  supplying  in- 
formation regarding  FHA.  8BA.  and  other  as- 
slstanco  programs,  (d)  helping  in  minimiz- 
ing readjustment  programs,  and  (e)  co- 
ordinating relocation  with  other  project 
activities  and  governmental  activities  in  the 
community  or  nearby  areas.  This  provision 
applies  present  urban  renewal  requirements 
to  all  direct  Federal  programs. 

Federal  Programs  With  Local  Cooperation 
Section  704:  Provides  that  the  same  re- 
quirements for  relocation  payments  and  as- 
sistance programs  shxJl  apply  to  cases  where 
a  State  or  local  agency  acquires  real  property 
for  a  Federal  public  improvement  project. 
Authority  of  the  President 
Section  706:   Vests  responsibility  for  relo- 
cation regulations  in  the  President  to  assure 
governmentwlde  imlformity  and  compliance. 
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PRESXNT 

Relocation  payments  are  optional  with  the 
States.  Some  30  States  have  elected  to  make 
payments. 

Federal  reimbursement  of  relocation  pay- 
ments Is  according  to  the  project's  cost-shar- 
ing formula:  00  percent  on  interstate  pro- 
grams: 50  percent  on  primary  and  secondary 
programs. 

Advisory  assistance  required  for  families 
displaced. 


No   assurance   of   availability   of   housing 
required. 


As  regards  the  other  major  federally  as- 
sisted programs  causing  or  likely  to  cause 
substantial  displacement  in  the  foreseeable 
future — public  housing  and  urban  mass 
transportation — the  law  would  require  pro- 
vision of  advisory  assistance  to  persons  and 
businesses;  none  is  now  required.  The  pres- 
ent public  housing  law  already  requires  as- 
surance of  available  standard  housing;  the 
present  urban  mass  transportation  law  re- 
quires it  only  for  families,  not  individuals. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  already  en- 
courages States  to  use  existing  public  agen- 
cies to  administer  the  relocation  program. 
The  proposed  act  would  extend  the  encour- 
agement to  the  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, mass  transportation,  and  other  federally 
aided  programs  that  might  cause  displace- 
ment. 

Requirements  for  Approval  of  Ck>n  tracts  or 
Agreements  for  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
Section  708.  Requires  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency  conducting  federally  assisted 
program  to  agree  to  provide  relocation  pay- 
ments, services,  and  housing  assurances  de- 
scribed in  section  607  as  a  condition  of  pay- 
ment of  Federal  funds. 


Authorizes  reimbwsement  equal  to  cost  of 
moving  personal  property  if  dlsplacee  chooi^ 
to  dlapoae  of  It  rather  than  move  it.  Permita 
Federal  agenctea  to  xiae  established  reloc* 
tlon  faellltlaa  of  other  Federal  agencleTw 
Stata  and  local  agencies. 

Fimd  Availability 

Section  706:  Stipulates  that  funds  avail 
able  fOT  property  acqulsiUon  shall  be  avail- 
able  to  finance  provisions  of  the  title. 
B.  FederaUy  assisted  programs 
Relocation  Payments  and  Assistance;  Assur- 
ance  of  Availability  ot  Housing 

Section  707:  Provides  that  a  State  or  local 
government  using  Federal  funds  for  property 
acquisition  ot  improvement  may  receive  FM- 
eral reimbursement  of  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  providing  relocation  payments  up  to 
•25,000  for  any  displaced  person  provided 
that  the  State  ot  local  government  agrees  to 
follow  requirements  as  to  relocation  pay- 
ments and  advisory  assistance;  provides  tem- 
porary housing  fOT  relocated  families  and 
individuals;  and  assures  that  standard  hous- 
ing is  or  is  being  made  available  for  those 
displaced.  Federal  agencies  would  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  any  relocation  payment  above 
•25.000  accOTdlng  to  the  project's  cost -shar- 
ing formula.  State  and  local  governments 
are  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  other  agencies  eetablished  to  ad- 
minister relocation  assistance  prograou. 
Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  advance 
the  Federal  share  of  relocation  payments  if 
necessary  to  expedite  completion  of  a  fed- 
erally assisted  public  improvement. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  section  and 
secUon  708  would  be  on  the  federally  as- 
sisted highway  program.  The  "before  and 
after"  situation  in  the  highway  program 
may  be  compared  as  follows: 
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PROPOSED 

Relocation  payments  are  required  as  a 
condition  of  grants. 

FmII  Federal  reimbursement  up  to  $25,000 
for  any  move;  Federal-State  sharing  on  proj- 
ect's cost-sharing  formula  (90-10  or  50-50) 
for  the  portion  of  individual  payments  above 
$25,000. 

Advisory  assistance  required  for  families, 
businesses,  individuals,  farm  operators,  and 
to  be  similar  to  present  iirban  renewal  provi- 
sions. 

Requires  that  supply  of  adequate  stand- 
ard housing  be  provided  or  in  process  of 
being  provided. 

Displacement  by  Code  Enforcement  for  Urban 
Renewal  Project  ot  Voluntary  Rehabilita- 
tion Under  Urban  Renewal  Plan 
Section  700.  Makes  clear  that  persons  or 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal  code 
enforcement  or  volimtary  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivities   are    considered    displaced    persons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority  Eligible 
for  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
Section  710:  Extends  to  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  eUglbUlty  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  relocation  payments  in  same 
manner  as  State  and  local  governments 
covered  in  section  606. 

Applicability  of  Administrative  Procedure 

Act 
Section  711:    Specifies  application  of  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

Severability 
Section    712:  States   that   Invalidate   any 
provision  shall  not  affect  other  provisions. 

Acts  Repealed 

Section  713 :  Repeals  relocation  sections  of 

statutes  applicable  to  Departments  of  the 

InterlOT  and  Defense,  National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  Agency,  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 


,«un  and  urban  maaa  transpOTtatlon  pro- 
SS  and  certain  p«:U  oT  relocaUon  prxvl- 
gSof  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  HouBlng 

A"*"''***'        Effective  Data 

fi-ctlon  714:  TlUe  to  take  effect  on  first 
^,  of  fourth  month  beginning  after  data 
of  enactment. 


Peace  Corpi  Volunteer  Helps  Village  of 
Jaque  ui  Paaama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  11. 196S 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
few  stories  are  as  inspiring  as  those  we 
hear  about  our  young  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers' successes  around  the  world. 
These  responsible  Americans  are  carry- 
Inf  our  democratic  principle  and  spirit 
of  helpful  cooperation  into  the  most  re- 
mote and  primitive  regions  of  the  world 
and  exhibiting  the  finest  of  American 
concern  and  willingness  to  help  others. 
I  have  observed  our  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers In  Peru  and  other  countries,  and 
know  personally  of  their  devoted  and 
effective  work. 

Just  such  a  story  was  recently  printed 
In  the  June-July  19€5  issue  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  magazine  on  page  26 
to  27  about  Wally  Westwood,  from  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  With  an  amaeing  ingenuity 
and  ability,  Wally  Westwood  has  instilled 
the  village  of  Jaqu^,  Panama,  with  a 
spirit  of  community  cooperation  that  has 
vastly  improved  their  life.  To  demon- 
strate the  excellent  Job  that  he  and  other 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  has  done,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  i^pendix  of  the  Rbcobs. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

A  CHANGK  IK  jAQVi 

(By  Kathy  Chapman) 

In  1965,  Darlen  Is  nearly  the  aame  aa  It 
was  when  Balbaa  roamed  there— Jungle, 
rugged  sea  ooaat.  and  rivers.  The  largaa* 
provmce  of  Panama,  It  doea  not  have  a  slngla 
road.  The  area  is  sparsely  populated  by  peo- 
pls  of  Latin  decent.  i»lmlttve  Chooo  Indiana, 
and  one  Peace  Corps  Toluntaer. 

Eighteen  hours  from  the  capital  city  by 
boat  and  an  hour  away  by  sporadic  and  ex- 
pensive air  service,  the  Tillage  <3t  Jacqui  la 
the  present  home  of  Volnteer  Wally  West- 
wood,  Houston,  Tex. 

Today  Jacqu6  has  oommunity  q>lrit  and 
aelf-help  projects,  and  Wally  has  developed 
rapport  with  the  villagers  and  neighboring 
Indians.  On  hlse  arrival  In  December  1868 
Jaqu6  possessed  a  large,  new  Alliance  fOT 
Progress  school.  The  school  oouldnt  be  put 
to  use,  however,  untU  it  was  entirely  func- 
tional. At  the  time  Uiere  wasn't  sufBcient 
pressure  In  the  village  aqueduct  system  to 
operate  the  sanitary  faculties  at  the  school. 

This,  thought  WaUy,  was  a  natural  first 
project,  the  communltqr  davel<^>er'a  dnam. 
and  to  make  things  eveai  better  tha  commu- 
nity asked  his  help  to  develop  new  faellltlaa. 
Work  was  begun  and  went  ahead  with  a 


great  deal  oC  community  oooperatioD  untfl 
the  stage  waa  reached  wbara  wtriding  was 
necesaary  and  tl»a  equipment  waa  not  »v^ 
able.  Tim*  eUpMd  and  many  people  loat 
their  initiative  and  Inoelitlva.  Wort  atoppad. 
However,  Wally  oontlnuad  to  requaat  Pana- 
manian Oovernment  aaalatance,  and  in  Au- 
gust paru  of  a  tower  and  a  tank  were  aent 
to  Jaqu6.  Two  months  later  the  tower  was 
erected  and  a  reservohr  dug,  and  2  months 
after  that,  connections  between  tha  new  sys- 
tem and  the  main  aqueduct  were  made,  tHe 
completion  of  this  work  coinciding  with  the 
completion  of  the  1964-65  school  year  In 
January  1965. 

In  Black  periods  when  there  was  Uttle  fOT 
WaUy  to  do,  neither  he  nOT  the  community 
were  idle.  The  tremendotis  expense  of  Im- 
porting building  materials  and  the  high  coat 
of  labOT  made  house  conatrucUon  nearly  im- 
poaalbla  fOT  moat  cltlzana  of  Jaqu^,  Including 
WaUy  A  "w*"  houalng  cooperative  was 
farmed  to  eUmlnata  the  high  coat  of  labor, 
and  through  oomblned  Ingenuity,  house  de- 
slens  were  drawn  up  that  caUed  fOT  the  Im- 
portation of  cement  and  zinc  only.  Walls 
imd  partltlooa  were  to  ba  of  local  producta. 

Wally's  house  U  large,  oool.  attracttve,  and 
practical.  Its  main  materials  being  flva  differ- 
ent types  of  cane  found  In  the  arw.  The 
floor  Is  cement  and  the  roof  is  ainc  <to^gn«d 
in  such  a  way  that  waste  Is  minimal.  T^«re 
is  a  large  living  room  and  kitchen,  two  bed- 
rooms, and  even  an  Inside  ^^^f2^ 
equipped  with  a  flush  toUet  which  cost  76 
cents  to  make.  It  consists  of  a  water  trap  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cement  bowl  and  U  an  in- 
genious device. 

At  present,  three  houses  are  occupied,  and 
work  continues  on  a  fourth.  Plvemflcefaml- 
lles  have  formed  a  similar  co-op  and  wlU  be 
buUdlng  soon.  Thus  nine  famUles.  who 
alone  could  not  have  afforded  new  l»<«o«»' 
through  cooperation  and  Ingenuity  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  fOT  a  Hew  and  better 

life. 

The   commimlty  waa  developing  a  sense 
of  Identity,  and  even  In  the  emteyonlc  stages 
It  was  active.    The  town's  aqueduct  system 
was  faxilty  due  to  the  loss  of  pressure  caused 
by  leakage  whara  tha  tubing  passed  through 
salt-water  swampe.    The  Panamanian  Oov- 
ernment agreed  to  supply  60  new  tobee  If  Itoe 
community  lumlshed  the  labOT.    !>»«»»«' 
weekends  tha  new  tubee  wera   earned  10 
mllea  Into  the  Jungle,  the  old  onee  torn  out, 
and  replaced  with  new  material.   TUe  reault- 
ing  higher  preasoxe  gave  aervloe  to  tha  com- 
munity with  tha  exception  of  Wally^  nelgh- 
lx>rhood.     Not  willing  to  be  left  out  now, 
Wally,  with  36  netghbors.  dug  up  an  aban- 
doned branch  of  tHe  aqueduct,  carried  tt  2 
mllea  Into  tha  vUlage,  and  connected  It  to 
the  main  aqueduct.    The  entire  community 
waa  now  serviced,  and  man  ta4)ortant  than 
that,  the  people  saw  the  value  of  oot^>eratlon. 
WaUy's  neighbors  had  devel(^>ed  a  senae  of 
nelghbOThood  pride,  and  the  oommunity  real- 
dents  began,  on  ttielr  own  tnltlaUve,  a  clean- 
up project.    The  area  was  cleaned  and  varl- 
oxis  fruit  and  shade  trees  planted. 

Wally  has  also  been  involved  in  wOTk  of  a 
less  Inclusive  nature.  He  taught  English 
classes  fOT  «  time,  wOTked  on  a  bridge  proj- 
ect, and  acted  aa  an  Interpreter  on  medical 
missions  to  the  Choco  Indian  areas.  In  the 
future  he  plans  to  WOTk  on  a  basketball  court 
fOT  the  community,  and  a  shelter  for  the  use 
of  the  women  when  they  wash. 

When  he  leavee  at  the  end  of  July,  Jaque 
wlU  not  be  tb»  aame— and  that  la  good. 
Nothing  waa  aooompUahed  without  a  great 
deal  of  time— and  talk— and  effort.  The  first 
project  waa  bartfy  flnlahad  when  the  vol- 
unteer waa  preparing  to  leave.  At  leaa*  one 
project  ended  In  eomplefee  ruin,  b«t  sofleaaa- 
f ul  onaa  tauf^t  tlM  oommunity  what  tfaay 
could  do  by  cooperative  and  ooocentrated 
effort. 


Equitable  Life  Likes  Hawu 

EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKB 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  August  11. 1965 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  know  that 
Hawaii's  economy  is  considered  ao  sound 
that  one  of  the  giant  Insurance  com- 
panies of  America,  the  Bqtultable  life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Ettates, 
has  invested  a  total  of  $188  mUlton  In 

Hawaii.  «  ^*      T 

According  to  Mr.  James  P.  Oates,  Jr.. 
Ekiultable  life's  board  dialrman  and 
chief  executive  officer  who  recently 
visited  in  Hawaii,  the  flow  of  inwertmmt 
dollars  started  in  1950  with  a  $12  mfflton 
loan,  which  at  that  time  was  the  largest 
single  loan  ever  made  in  HawaiL 

Prospective  Investors  win  do  well  to 
note  the  example  of  Equitable  life  As- 
surance Society. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Oates*  vialt  to 
Hawaii  is  foimd  in  the  August  3,  1966, 
Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

PniM'S    INVISTMENT   HXM   iNCBXASaS    TO    $186 
MXLUOH 

(By  Ray  ICandd) 

The  Equitable  life  Assurance  Society  of 

the  United  States  has  Inveated  9189  miUlan 

In  Hawaii,  according  to  Jamaa  9.  Oatea.  Jt, 

board  chairman  and  ehlef  executive  ofltoer. 

This  includaa  Equitable  Ufa's  Investment 
In  the  Ala  Uoana  Oenter  and  Ala  lloana 
Building,  which  has  been  increased  to  a  total 
of  137.5  mllUon. 

"In  December  1959,  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Btaietln  said  that  Hawatt  Should  have  re- 
newed confidence  In  Its  future,  becanaa  the 
EqulUble  Life  Assurance  Society  had  made 
a  912  million  loan  to  Ala  lioana  Center  and 
Ala  Moana  Building."  Oatea  aald. 

"At  that  time  it  waa  tha  laivaat  single 
loan  ever  made  In  Hawatt. 

"How  much  more  reaaaured  we  ahonld  be 
to  have  that  Inveatmeot  now  reach  9S1A 
mllUon,  in  such  a  brief  period  of  time,"  he 
aald.  _ 

Oates,  66,  has  been  chief  executive  offloer 
of  the  giant  firm  since  Jtme  1967,  and 
board  chairman  since  February  1964. 

He  and  hia  wife  are  spending  thla  weeK 
In  Honolixlu,  and  looking  forward  to  J  "very 
quiet"  weeks  at  the  Hotel  Hana-lCauL 

XNVXBTlCKIfTS  UBCSD 

Among  Equitable  Life's  majOT  InvestmenU 
in  Hawaii,  he  listed  these: 

FOT  the  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  913.9 
mUllon. 

For  the  Hilton  Lagoon  Tower,  96.5  million, 
to  be  buUt  at  the  HUton  Hawaiian  Village. 

Fot  the  nikal  Hotel,  97.8  mUUon. 

More  than  93.9  mlUlon  fOT  the  purchaae 
of  two  parcels  between  the  nikal  and  Kalaar 
Hospital,  which  have  been  leased  back  to 
CE4>ltal  Investment  Co. 

For  the  Moana-SurfRlder  Hotel,  95J  mll- 
Uon. 

For  the  Sheraton  Ifaul  Hotel,  93  Ji  mUUon. 

In   residential  mortgages,  96.6  million. 

WhUe  meeting  locally  with  boshieas  and 
community  leaders,  he  will  emphasiae  the 
company's  faith  In  the  continued  strength 
of  America's  economy,  he  said. 
opmcisK  voac^ 

*"rhe  Nation  is  not  on  the  verge  of  either 
an  Inflationary  boom  or  a  depression. 
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ownership  plan."  which   com- 

realdentlal   mortga«e   and   life   In- 

aooordlng  to  Gates. 

that  the  local  acency  reached  Its 

•la  million  In  Individual  life  policy 

yaar.  much  sooner  than  anticipated, 

to  achieve  $17  million  thla  year. 

'  Btand  to  make  any  other  company 

av  fully  hard  to  be  better  than  we  are. ' 
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guest   of   honor   at    luncheon 
T  atarday  In  the  Blkal's  Beau  Rlvage 
"    Porter  Dickinson,  publisher  of  the 
Star-Bulletin. 
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Ho,  board  chairman  of  the  Star- 
aald  Iqultable's  InvestmenU  have 
real  blessing  to  the  State,  parUcu- 

tourlam. 

praaent  was  Alexander  Artherton. 
of  the  Star-Bulletin. 
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that  Bqultable  Life  Is  proud  and 
have  an  agency  1b  Hawaii,  and  to 
)  Zno  as  agency  manager. 
ITOXXX)  homea  In  the  United  States 

floaneed  by  the  company's  "as- 


biporlaBl  Editeruls  oa 
DirikMB  AacBdneat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  rSMNBTLVAHlA 

8KNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1  'adnesday.  August  11, 1965 

ICOTT.     Mr.  President,   I   aslc 
consent  to  have  printed  in 
of  the  Rbooko  comment 
major  new^wpers  in  Penn- 
on the  Dlrksen  amendment, 
being  DO  objection,  the  edlto- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

PhUadelphla  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul- 
letin, Aug.  6.  1966) 

DknOCBACT  AMD  THE  MAJOKrTT 


Ap  lendlx 


ttrae 


«!• 


It  la  rakhar  Ironic  that  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment bak  been  defeated  by  a  minority  of 
minority  whoae  principal  argu- 
-^  that  minorities  have  had  too 
In  State  leglslaturee. 
r^ulrement    that    a    constitutional 
must  have  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
of  Oongreea  as  well  as  the  ap- 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legls- 
one  of  many  safeguards  In  Amer- 

law  and  political  pracUce 

rtlmes  harsh  rule  of  simple 

Unequal    leglslaUve    dUUlctlng 

another  such  safeguard:   and  al- 

has  sometimes  been  abiised  to 

rural  domination  of  legislatures 

urban  Intereets  should  have  pre- 

has  not  be«i  without  Its  beneficial 

as  w«U. 

Senator  Duucskn  may  now  de- 

(fo— and  the  prospects  for  eventiul 

of  his  amendment  grow  dlsuner 

r«i4>portlonment     proceeds — the 

him  Ita  gratitude  for  drama- 

oneasy  feelings  that  many  Amer- 

•hcnt  the  unrelenting  application 

mathematics  to  the  subletles  of 

repreaen1|ktlve  democracy. 


If  Congraas  la  foreclosed  from  doing  so. 
the  courts  would  seem  to  have  a  d«ty  to 
pursue  with  Inoreaaed  percepOoa  and  care 
the  basic  goal  of  fair  rapreeenUtlop  for  all 
In  tha  lefflalatlv*  m«ehlnary  of  America. 
The  two-party  system  oreatee  a  strong  bias 
toward  "winner  takes  aU.-  At  the  same  time 
It  makea  schemes  of  proportional  representa- 
tion to  protect  minorities  largely  unwork- 
able. Instead,  apportionment  and  districting 
have  been  used — as  well  as  misused-  to  help 
Insure  that  ethnic,  social,  economic,  and  po- 
llUcal  grouping  have  their  proper  weight, 
for  as  Prof.  Robert  Q.  Dixon.  Jr..  of  the 
George  Washington  University  Law  School 
has  observed.  "Croupe  are  as  relevant  as  In- 
dividuals" in  a  "dynamically  democraUc 
public  order." 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  at  least 
have  allowed  the  voters  of  a  State  to  choose 
between  one-man,  one-vote  apportionment 
for  one  house  of  their  leglslatiire  and  alter- 
nate plans  taking  varying  special  Intereets 
Into  account.  A  Senate  majority  favored 
giving  the  majority  of  voters  this  right.  If 
the  courts  are  really  as  attached  to  the 
majoritarlan  concept  at  democracy  as  they 
have  lately  aeemed  to  be.  they  might  well 
heed  this  clear  signal  that  many— perhape 
most — Americans  are  prepared  to  exercise 
their  political  power  with  enough  restraint 
to  give  the  other  fellow— ouUiumbered  or 
not — a  fair  shake. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Aug    4 
V  10661 

Thx  Pxotlx  Aax  thk  Last  Word 
In  our  system  of  government,  as  spelled 
out    by  the  OonstltuUon   and   every    other 
principle  we  go  by,  the  people  are  the  Unal 
word. 

But  a  substantial  number  of  Uembers  In 
the  US.  Senate,  although  generally  classify- 
ing themselves  as  liberals,  are  opposed  to 
this  system. 

They  demonstrate  this  opposition  by  the 
bitter  maimer  In  which  they  seek  to  defeat 
the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court.  In  an  amaz- 
ing ruling,  held  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  had  to  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis— the  so-called  one-man 
one-vote  proposition.  This  despite  the  SUte- 
by-State  apportionment  of  the  VS.  Senate 
despite  the  consUtutlons  of  most  States,  de- 
spite recent  and  specific  approval  by  the  vot- 
ers In  some  States  of  a  different  system. 

Nobody  wants  to  rip  out  the  Supreme  Ctourt 
because  of  this  airy  decision,  although  the 
decUlon  had  the  effect  of  ripping  out  most 
State  legislatures. 

The  way  to  correct  the  CJourt's  action 
is  to  write  Into  the  Pederal  CtonstltuUon  an 
amendnoent.  This  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered by  Seiuitor  DnxszN.  of  nilnols.  All 
the  amendment  says  is  that  any  SUte  may 
set  up  one  house  of  its  legislature  on  other 
than  a  population  basis  l(— emphasis  on  the 
If— the  people  of  the  State  want  it  that 
way. 

But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  plain  Implication  is  that 
the  Senators  know  better  than  the  people  of 
the  Statee  what  Is  a  proper  system  few  the 
SUtes.  Since  many  of  these  Senators  have 
been  among  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
civil  rights,  their  inconsistency  on  the  Dlrk- 
sen Issue  is  beyond  comprehension. 

If  the  people  in  the  SUtes  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  quesUons  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  wish  their  legislatures  to 
be  organised,  thai  It  is  valid  to  question  the 
capacity  of  the  pec^le  to  decide  other  ques- 
**<>•»— wtoo.  for  Instance,  should  represent 
them  in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

Maybe,  if  these  anU-Dlrksen  Senators  are 
right,  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  having  UJ8.  Senators  chosen  by  State  leg- 
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lalatures.     (We  wouldn't  favor  that  fo,  . 
mlauta.  but  it  la  Just  as  logical  as  the  oddo* 
tlon  to  tha  Dliksan  amendment. ) 

Tliere  are  many  arguments  favorlns  th« 
Dirkaen  amendment.  But,  regardless  of  »ii 
other  arguments,  the  issue  now  before  thi 
Senate  la  fundamental— the  right  of  the  dm. 
pie  of  the  States  to  decide  for  themselW 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  is  the  oniv 
Issue.  ' 


(Prom  the  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
Aug.  7,  1066] 

A   VicToaT  roa  laaxspoNsiBiLiTv 
(By  William  S.  White) 
Megalopolis — the  swcrflen   big   cities- and 
its  Senators  have  won  a  battle  against  the 
ConstltuUon    of    the    United    States    and 
against  the  heart  of  the  democratic  system 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  have 
not  also  loet  a  coming  war. 

Crying  catchpenny  slogans  having  the 
dignity  and  true  intellectual  value  of  a 
sudsy  tune  in  a  soap  opera,  an  urban-based 
minority  of  the  Senate  has  thrown  back  a 
majority  on  the  most  profound  constitu- 
tional Issue  of  our  time.  The  majority  had 
sought  to  give  to  the  people  of  this  country 
the  right  to  maintain  s<Mnethlng  of  the 
checks  and  balances  which  for  nearly  two 
centuries  have  dUtlnguUhed  this  Republic 
This  Is  to  say,  89  Senators  have  said  "No" 
and  67  Senators  have  said  "Yes"  to  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which 
would  have  allowed  the  people  of  the  SUt«t 
to  decide  whether  the  upper  houses  of  their 
leglslatiures  could  continue  to  be  apportioned 
on  factors  other  than  mere  head  counu. 
The  deep  necessity  for  such  an  amend- 
ment arises  from  a  dictate  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  hereafter  not  only  the  lower  but 
also  the  upper  houses  in  the  States  must  be 
apportioned  only  on  p<9ulation.  ignoring 
all  factors  such  as  geographic  differences 
and  any  and  every  kind  of  legitimate  minor- 
ity need. 

TO  submit  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  States  reqtiires  a  two-thirds  vote  In 
Congress.  Thus  by  seven  votes  the  forces 
which  tried  to  put  this  solemn  referendum  to 
the  people  have  loet  the  opening  engagement. 
Thus  a  majority  of  the  Senate  runnlnf 
almost,  but  not  quite,  to  2  to  1  has  been 
frustrated  by  a  minority  which  endlessly 
proclaims  Ito  pure  liberalism  and  love  for 
democracy  and  has  endlessly  denounced 
there  any  denial  of  the  majority's  will— that 
Is.  when  the  majority's  wiU  is  also  the  will 
of  these  so-called  liberals. 

It  was  perhaps  academic  for  the  moment. 
anyway,  for  the  urban  groups  had  so  ar- 
ranged things  that  even  if  they  loet  in  the 
Senate  by  3  to  1,  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  vote 
on  the  issue.  The  amendment  had  already 
been  put  into  the  deepfreeze  by  the  urban 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Representative'  EitANxm,  Celler.  of 
Brooklyn.  To  do  this,  BiANNT  Cellek  has. 
of  course,  used  precisely  thoee  dictatorial 
powers  of  chairmanship  which  the  so-called 
liberals  of  the  Senate  have  made  a  career  of 
attacking — when,  that  is,  their  opponents 
on  any  issue  have  had  recourse  to  such 
powers. 

So,  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  de- 
stroy the  traditional  balance  of  politlcnl 
power  in  this  Nation  still  stands.  If  it 
stands  forever,  the  rural  and  smrUltown 
minority  will  utterly  sink  under  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  ^ast  city  voting  blocs  and 
voting  blocs,  moreover,  often  led  by  bossed 
machines  of  precisely  the  kind  that  send 
Senators  Path.  Douglas  and  Joseph  Clark 
and  others  like  them  to  Washington. 

Still,  the  game  is  not  over,  as  the  coura- 
geous Republican  Senate  leader,  Everfft 
DiKKsxN.  of  Illinois,  and  such  coiu-ageous 
associates  as  Senator  HxroH  Scorr,  of  Penn- 
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-ivanla,  are  now  pointing  out.  For  If  a 
^^^IlMslonal  minority  forever  obatruota  tba 
!IStrf  the  people  themselves  area  to  vote 
Juils  question,  tba  States  thcmatfvea  can 
iLoTcoDgnm  to  call  a  oonventloc  to  ra- 
^te  the  constitution.  Thla  grave  step  haa 
never  been  taken,  and  any  reasonable  man 
oui  foresee  what  a  box  of  eeU  and  what  a 
mare's  nest  it  could  open. 

With  all  this  In  mind,  this  columnist  aa- 
Hrts  on  more  than  80  years  of  observation 
tb»t  no  Senate  group  In  all  that  time  haa 
•ver  acted  more  irresponsibly  than  the 
Douglases,  the  Clarke,  the  Kennedys  and  the 
like  have  acted  here. 


Vktajun:   Aa  ladigeaoos  or  lafilfa'ated 
Afak  or  Wbo  Made  tke  7.62  Weapoas? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  CAUramMiA. 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 196S 

Mr.  LBOaETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
foimldable  task  to  mobilize  a  nation 
Into  an  open-ended  international  police 
toUon  committed  on  an  as  yet  undeter- 
mined numl)er  of  oar  youth  to  main- 
tain a  principle  and  the  liberty  of  a  peo- 
ple of  another  skin  tcxie  on  the  (^posite 
lide  of  the  globe. 

Some  say  the  President  leads  by  con- 
census. I  personally  believe  that  action 
conceived  in  moral  and  international 
right  has  a  considerable  amount  to  do 
with  consensus. 

The  President  has  been  extremely 
patient  with  the  country  as  opinions 
have  been  formulated  over  the  past  year. 

To  thoee  who  argue  that  ttie  South 
Vietnamese  matter  Is  totally  indigen- 
ous— ^please  explain  the  recent  mass 
equipping  of  several  himdred  thousand 
Vletcong  with  new  7.62  weapons. 

The  police  action  nomoicliUAire  would 
appear  to  be  acvropriate  where  the  party 
sought  to  be  controlled  appears  to  be 
motivated  by  a  selfish  bloodthirsty  de- 
ceptive minori^  parading  under  a  Com- 
munist banner  and  the  controlling  force 
hu  ambitions  for  no  people,  territory, 
bases,  trade  routes,  or  alliances  and  is 
carryinc  out  the  restraining  acticm  with 
patience,  cauticm,  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  available  power. 

Recent  opinions  from  tiie  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  California  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent are  here  reprinted  frcm  Hank 
Tweith's  Independent  Herald  of  Yuba 
City  and  Ed  Davis*  Willows  Daily 
Journal: 

[Prom  the  Yuba  City   (OaMf.)   Independent 
Herald,  Aug.  2. 19651 

The  Wah  Draws  Closer 
Wiien  President  Johnson  annoiinced  last 
week  tb&t  draft  calls  would  be  doubled,  he 
emphasized,  among  other  things,  how  close 
to  home  the  Vlelaiam  oonfliot  Is  coming. 

For  some  time,  only  a  small  group  of 
Suttter-Tuba  yovmgsters  have  been  called  up 
monthly  for  compulsory  miUtary  aervioe — 15 
to  be  exact.  Now,  the  number  wtU  Jump  to 
30  and  there  Is  some  posalblUty  that  the  calls 
111  eventtially  go  higher  than  that. 

However,  aa  a  mottar  of  faot.  we  have  had 
a  local  Interest  In  VleizMun  for  some  Ume. 
Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  one  or  another 


of  the  mllitazy  tannobas  through  their  pub- 
lic rriatlona  sarrlaaa  doaant  report  tba  prea- 
«noe  in  ttia  area  of  MWcsranoa  of  tha  eon  of 
Bome  Sutter  or  Tuba  Ctouaty  ftetUy  aboard 
ablp  or  at  baaaa  In  Ilia  operattnnal  tbaatar. 
A  few  have  baen  caauattlea  at  tbe  conflict. 

The  younger  geaaratioii  of  today  is  one 
that  must  Uva  wltb  tb«  probabUlty  that  at 
some  time  In  their  Uvea  they  wlU  have  to  don 
a  military  unifocal  and  prepare  for  war  If 
not  actuaUy  fight  In  one.  And  the  end  of 
this  condition  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

The  man  in  tbe  street  in  Yuba  City  or 
MarysvUle  can  probably  guess  as  closely  as 
the  man  In  the  White  House  whether  the 
eeoalatlon  of  military  activity  In  Vietnam  Is 
the  prelude  to  another  worldwide  war. 

But  no  grueaalng  Is  needed  to  realize  that 
this  country  la  coaunitted  to  the  obligation 
of  serving  aa  a  ptenatary  policeman  to  main- 
tain some  degree  of  order  and  to  protect  the 
polltLoal  system  under  which  we  want  to 
live. 

We  cannot  withdraw  from  Vietnam  wirth- 
out  inviting  a  wave  of  aggreesion  not  only  in 
Asia  but  in  Africa  and  poaslMy  even  In  Eu- 
rope. We  are  coaunltted  to  the  pcdlcy  of 
participating  In  saiall  oonfflcta  In  the  hope — 
and  It  la  no  mora  than  tbat — ^that  we  can  dis- 
courage Vuane  or  barbarian  societies  from 
triggering  a  world  conflagration  that  could 
destroy  us  all. 

The  United  States  la  In  tbe  position  as  a 
nation  of  any  pollo«nan  who  cannot  expect 
to  prevent  all  orhne  hut  whoae  edstenoe 
keepe  criminals  from  Creely  ovemmnlng  tiie 
more  IntelUgent  and  reasonable  elements 
of  the  commtmlty. 


(From  the  Willows  Dally  Journal. 

Aug.  5,  1965] 
Stakes  Ark  Bio  im  Virr  Oontuct 

It  must  be  of  Utile  comfort  to  mothers 
with  sons  In  the  armed  services,  or  with  sons 
of  draftable  age,  to  know  that  the  United 
Statea  Is  netudng  full-fledged  war  In  South 
Vietnam;  that  plans  caU  for  booatlng  the 
total  number  of  men  In  the  services  to  3 
million  by  a  year  from  now. 

President  Johnson  has  been  the  target 
for  vehement  oppoeltlon  from  some  Senators. 
Congressmen,  and  other  cltlaens  for  his 
course  In  Vietnam.  But  what  else  could  he 
have  done? 

Time  after  time  the  United  Sta^  has  pro- 
posed entering  into  negotiations — only  to 
have  its  offers  flatly  rejected.  What  other 
course  remains  except  to  suffer  dtfeat  or  to 
withdraw? 

Why  elthw  of  these  alternatives  Is  un- 
thinkable and  vrhy  the  United  States  entered 
the  conflict  in  the  flrst  place,  during  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  administration.  Is  ex- 
plained lucidly  by  Joseph  A1b<^,  a  newspaper 
coliunnlst. 

"The  United  Statee,"  he  writes,  "had  a 
vital  stake  in  Vietnam  from  the  very  outset — 
long  before  that  stake  had  been  approxi- 
mately decupled,  as  it  has  been  in  the  present 
state  of  the  problem.  If  President  Elsen- 
hower had  not  moved  to  protect  this  vital 
American  interest,  the  conisequences  would 
have  been  as  follows: 

"First,  this  American  failure  to  oppose 
aggression  In  Vietnam  would  have  enor- 
moiisly  increased  the  dlfdculty  of  honoring 
our  commitments  elsewhere  In  southeast 
Asia.  For  Instance,  the  defense  of  Thailand, 
to  which  the  United  States  is  solmmly 
pledged,  would  have  become  all  but  im- 
possible without  the  gravest  risk  of  a  third 
world  war. 

"Second,  the  difflcxilty  mentioned  above 
would  have  flowed,  in  quite  a  large  pert, 
from  the  loss  of  the  historic  American  poel- 
tion  as  a  majw  Pacific  power.  Changes  of 
oritotation  in  Japan  and  the  Phlllpplnea, 
even  deeper  changea  In  placea  like  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea,  would  have  led  to  the  vir- 
tual expulsion  of  American  power  from  the 


Western  Pacific.  The  United  States  would 
have  had  'pull  back  to  Hawaii.'  aa  Oen. 
llaxweU  Taylor  put  It  to  Pra^dant  J<Anaon. 

"After  puUing  back  to  Hawaii,  the  United 
Statea  would  be  unable  to  bring  to  bear  any 
real  power,  except  sirategle  nuclear  power, 
on  the  far  shore  of  tbe  Padflo— let  alone 
southeast  Asia  and  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  as  was  oddly  suggested  by  one  wbo 
had  evidently  not  bothered  to  explore  the 
limits  of  normal  air  and  naval  action. 

"President  Eisenhower  was  unwiUlng  to 
lose  this  supposedly  nonvltal  stake  In  the 
Pacific,  to  defend  which  this  coimtry  sent 
millions  of  men  to  fight  overseas  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  in  Korea.  Be  therefore 
committed  the  United  Statea  to  the  protec- 
tion of  South  Vietnam.  President  Kennedy 
then  greatly  Increased  that  conmiltment. 
President  Johnson  has  again  Increaaed  It.  far 
beyond  the  level  reached  by  Preaident  Ken- 
nedy. 

"Tlieae  increases  of  conunltment  have  had 
a  hardly  noticed  side  effect,  however.  Tbe 
effect  has  been  to  multiply  tba  original 
American  stake  in  Vietnam  by  an  aiormous 
factor — perhaps  as  much  as  tenfold. 

"The  original  stake,  sununarised  above, 
was  certainly  hl£^  enough.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, the  effects  of  an  American  defeat  In 
Vietnam  will  no  longec  be  largely  limited  to 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  With  the  atakea  thus 
multlpUed.  the  effects  of  an  American  dtfeat 
in  Vietnam  wlU  now  be  felt,  like  earthquake 
tremors,  in  Idosoow  and  in  Boon,  in  London 
and  Buenoe  Aires,  in  Paris  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

"The  simplest  way  to  put  It  is  to  say  tbat 
if  President  Johnson  submits  to  such  a  de- 
feat, he  WlU  lose  Just  about  the  entire  au- 
thority which  an  American  President  nor- 
maUy  enjoys  overeeas. 

"In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  Is  Just 
as  weU  that  President  Johnson  doee  not  seem 
to  be  prepared  to  accept  the  advice  of  thoee 
who  are  now  \u-glng  him  to  accept  defeat  In 
Vietnam." 


Death  of  Cascj  M.  Joms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  xszAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  .to  announce  the  death 
of  Cas^  M.  Jones,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  professional  aid  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Casey  was  first  named  to  the  commit- 
tee staff  in  January  of  1947.  by  the  late 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Editli  Nourse 
Rogers.  He  served  continuously  with  the 
committee  imtil  his  retirement  a  number 
of  years  ago  and  made  a  real  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  dur- 
ing the  period  he  was  onployed  by  the 
committee. 

Casey  had  a  distinguished  record  in 
World  War  I.  in  which  he  served  as  an 
intelligence  officer,  and  had  the  distinc- 
titm  of  serving  with  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.. 
and  also  with  two  former  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Honorable  Jesse  Walcott 
and  Clarence  Kilbum. 

For  a  number  of  years  Casey  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  was  always  keenly  interested  in  the 
woric  relating  to  the  needs  and  reepon- 
siUlities  of  the  veterans  of  this  country. 
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For  a  I  amber  of  years  he  had  been  hi 
poor  he  kith,  and  in  recent  mmithi  had 
found  1 .  neoeeaary  to  be  tn  the  hoapltal 
ahnoei  MAtinuously.  He  vUl  be  aorely 
mioMd  ly  hto  many  friends,  and  to  his 
wife  an  I  other  members  of  his  family  I 
extend  my  own  sympathy  and  that  of 
other  E  members  of  the  committee  and 
tbt  Cbpgress  who  were  privileged  to 
know 


h  m. 


lore  Like  Rassia  We  Grow 


ON  OF  REMAREB 
oar 


I  ON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF  TSNKXBSas 

IM  THk  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


1  redneiday.  August  11. 1965 


Mr. 


DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Ur. 
Speakei.  the  KnoxYlUe  Journal  often 
gives  ui  I  some  thought-provoking  edito- 
rials, lamings  n^ilch  we  should  heed. 
In  a  re)  ent  Issue  the  newspiMTer  calls  at- 
to  the  fast  pace  al  which  our 
Govern  nent  Is  taking  control  of  this  Na- 
tion's iianpower.  I  would  like  to  call 
this  to  ue  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  putUc  by  publishing  it  In  the  Appen- 
dix oft  leRBCosD: 

(Vto  n  tiM  Knoacrme.  (Tann.)  Journal. 

Aug.  8. 1966) 

iOBB  LzKS  Roaau  WB  Gaow 

Tn   Rn  mla  cr  In  any   other  totalitarian 

country  there  la  no  uneniployment.    They 

have  mJ  m  thai  boll  down  to  an  ultimatum — 

ha  who  wont  work  doeant  eat. 

But  tl  lat  tant  the  whole  story,  either.  The 
eltlaen  it  any  of  the  Coaununlst  countries 
not  onl]  mxist  work  to  eat,  but  he  must  work 
at  wha  eTcr  the  party  bureaucrats  assign 
hH"  T  le  worker  doesnt  go  to  an  employer, 
or  even  to  his  own  government,  to  ask  tar 
a  Job  hi  wants  or  thinks  he  eookl  flU.  In- 
I  Is  listed  on  a  na  at  workers  and 
whatever  Job  the  party  chieftain 
le  fitted  for,  or  wants  him  to  do. 
<  onldnt  happen  to  our  workers  here 
tree  ooanUj.  yoa  say.  Well,  now, 
ttT  lent  thU  very  thing  on  Its  way 
to  all  this  county's  workers? 
dlreetar  at  the  Colorado  State  &n- 
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Service  recently  had  this  to  say: 
U  wa  are  not  hampered  by 
and  If  we  get  adequate 
Ooogreas.  well  (USES)  be  han- 
peroent  of  the  employment  business, 
not  living  In  a  tree  enterprise  eeon- 
ratber  operating  under  a  cootroUed 


Amelcan 


ease  the  reader  has  been  sleeping 

while  the  U^.  Employment  Service 

making  Its  plans  to  seize  control  of 

manpower,  consider  several  de- 


velopm^ts.    T%e  1,900  State  unemployment 

set  up  by  Ooogreas  to  serve  those 

oat  'ot   work,    primarily   the   onee 

unemployed,  but  eligible  for  un- 

iployi^ient  compensation.    Iliey  are  State 

but  the  money  conies  from  the  Fed- 


Tnasury. 
IM4 


p<  roent ' 


not  uncnqdoyed 
vantage  of 
out 


statistics  reveal  that  60  percent 
of  the  pereons  "placed"  by  the 
already   employed.    They   were 
pereons  at  an.  but  took  ad- 
the  buieaumacy  set  up  and  oper- 
of  Federal  tuads  to  Improve  their 
recent    months    the    USES    has 
that    It    has   "jdaoed"   more    than 
professional  or  managerial  person- 
year.    Theee  are  Jobe  la  brackets 
.000  to  980.000  per  year,  not  Jobs 
filled  tram  the  ranks  of  the  vneixk- 


ptoyed  who  are  entMled  to  unemptoyoMOt 
Vj  tor  a  eertaln  number  of  weeks. 

Thna  when  "yo«  bear  a  radto  votee  drone 
throogh  a  routtne  to  tte  effect  that  **we 
have  opentnga  tor  a  certain  number  of  maiv- 
agers,  engineers,  or  other  well  paid  Jobe," 
this  Is  the  process  through  which  the  USES 
hopee  ultimately  to  control  the  Nation's 
manpower. 

Now  the  obvious  danger  Is  this:  The  time 
oould  come,  tmless  this  ambitious  arm  of  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  is  halted  by  Congress, 
when  no  dtlaen  of  this  country,  either  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  oould  expect  to  get 
a  Job  for  which  he  was  not  recommended 
by  this  political  agency.  Already  so-called 
aptitude  tests  are  being  given  in  some  of 
these  offioee,  with  the  results  presiimably 
recorded  on  agency  earda.  OcH'porate  em- 
ployers are  being  encouraged  to  employ  only 
through  the  UJS.  Employment  Service,  to  de- 
cline to  even  grant  interviews  to  individual 
seekers  of  Jobs. 

Mo  wonder  the  Colorado  director  feels  that 
within  6  years  practically  all  hiring  will  be 
done  throue^  USES  bureaucrats.  Once 
more  the  freedom  of  the  individual  U3.  dtl- 
aen Is  gradiially  being  restricted.  He  finds 
the  big  union  boeses  on  one  side  and  the 
Federal  bureaucrat  on  the  other,  both 
groupa  telling  him  what  he  must  do  and 
bow.  Bow  much  more  like  Russia  can  we 
get? 


RevisioBS  in  Retirement  Laws  Will 
Hot  Potato  for  CoB|;rest 


Be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I  HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroBNU 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneMlay,  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remariu  in  the 
RccoRo,  I  Include  the  following  article 
frctn  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  Journal 
of  July  24,  1966: 

Revisions  in  RxnauoENT  Laws  Wnx  Bs  Hot 
Potato  fob  CoNcaass 

(By  Louis  R.  Stockstlll.  eongreeslonal  editor) 

The  House  and  Senate  Aimed  Servloes 
OoDimlttee  next  year  will  be  toesed  one  of 
the  hottest  potatoee  they  ever  had  to  juggle. 

They  are  going  to  be  asked  to  rewrite  the 
laws  governing  military  reUremeKit — laws 
which  affect  every  career  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

President  Jcdxnson  has  a  special  study 
group  (a  Cabinet  Committee  of  top  Govsm- 
ment  offirtals.  Inr.hirtlng  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara)  working  on  the  problem.  They 
are  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at  all  Govern- 
ment retlremant  syet^ns  with  the  object  of 
recommending  ImprovemctitB  which,  among 
other  things,  may  seek  to  bring  the  systenos 
into  greatw  harmony  and  uniformity. 

No  one  knows  yet  what  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee will  propose,  but  it  Is  a  f&lr  guess  that 
their  reoommeDdatlons  will  be  wide-ranging. 

Secretsry  McNamara  already  has  made 
known  his  personal  views  on  one  Important 
feature  of  the  military  syston.  He  testified 
during  House  hearings  on  the  military  pay 
bill,  that  the  Armed  Forces  retliement  sys- 
tem is  "too  costly  in  relationship  to  the  ben- 
efits it  provides."  He  said  it  Is  clear  that  30- 
year  retirement  "may  not  be  the  most  elB- 
dent  way  for  keeping  the  force  both  youth- 
ful in  some  skills  and  experienced  in  others." 

If  the  Secretary  plays  as  dominant  a  role 
In  the  Cabinet  Committee  deliberations  as  he 
Is  credited  with  playing  in  the  dellberatioiis 
of  the  recent  Residential  Pay  Pand  study. 


his  vlewa  can  be  aBpeeted  to  carry  Best 
weight. 

The  80-ysar-rettranent  feature,  howew, 
la  only  one  of  many  aspects  of  the  mllitsn 
system  whleh  the  Cabinet  group  Is  e:q)lorlBr 
The  recommendations  of  the  Committee^ 
when  they  go  to  the  President  In  December, 
are  expected  to  answer  such  questions  as: 

Should  military  pcrsoimel  be  required  to 
make  contributions  to  a  retirement  fund,  « 
should  the  present  noncontrlbutory  system 
be  continued? 

Should  retired  pay  continue  to  be  based 
solely  on  active  duty  basic  pay.  without  re- 
gard for  other  elements  of  military  compen. 
satlon  such  as  subsistence  and  quarten 
allowances? 

Should  the  rules  for  retirement  be  the 
same  for  enlisted  personnel  as  they  are  for 
oCacers? 

Is  the  present  system  of  invserlbing  Ia. 
creases  in  retired  pay  (undo:  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  formula)  fair,  adequate,  and 
soundly  based? 

Should  efforts  be  made  to  insure  that  re- 
tired pay  will  keep  pace  not  only  with  oost- 
of-llvlng  changes,  but  with  living  standard! 
as  well? 

What  benefits — such  as  medicare,  commie- 
sary  privilegea,  ete. — should  be  carried  Into 
retirement? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  the 
committee  is  exploring. 

To  And  out  how  the  military  retirement 
system  can  be  made  more  responsive  to  tbs 
needs  of  management  as  well  as  to  the  needi 
of  Individual  retlreee,  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee invited  leaders  of  servlee-orlented  oi|»- 
nlaatlons  to  appear  at  an  opta,  hearing  and 
give  their  views. 

Among  those  who  testified  were  spokesmn 
for  the  Retired  OOcers  Association,  the  Re- 
serve Ofllcers  Association.  Fleet  Reserve  Aaao- 
dation.  Air  Force  Association.  Disabled  Offi- 
cers Assodatlon,  and  the  Unlfarmed  Servloee 
Retiree  Group. 

To  a  man.  each  of  the  witnesses  urged  one 
basic  change  In  the  present  military  rettre- 
ment  system.  All  said  the  Govemmsnt 
should  restore  the  concept  of  "recconputs- 
tlon."  Under  this  ooce-traditlonal  system, 
military  retired  pay  wotdd  be  computed  as  a 
percentage  of  current  active  du^  pay  for 
others  In  the  same  rank  and  wtth  the  same 
years  of  service. 

IfaJ.  Qtn.  W.  Preston  Corderman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Retired  OOcers  Association,  dtsd 
the  most  compelling  reason  for  relnstattng 
the  pdndple  of  recomputatkn.  He  recalled 
that  older  members  of  the  military  com- 
munity served  for  kmg  years  at  "oompara- 
tivety  small  pay.  In  antictpatlan  of  a  gener- 
ous retirement  system,  only  to  see  that 
system  scrapped  for  'cost  of  Uvlng*  pay  ad- 
justments at  about  the  time  they  entered 
■upon  retired  atatua." 

General  Corderman  said  it  the  Govon- 
xnent  inslBts  on  Its  decision  to  shelve  reoom- 
putatlon,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  formula 
shotild  be  made  applicable  only  to  thoee  who 
began  weeutng  military  uniforms  after  Oc- 
tober 2,  196S,  the  date  when  rec(»nputati(»i 
was  wiped  off  the  books. 

He  reminded  the  Cabinet  group  that  It  U 
customary,  when  revising  pay  and  retire- 
ment laws,  "to  insert  a  savings  clavise  to 
prevent  injustice  to  those  who  have  already 
established  rights  under  an  existing  statute." 

CoL  Arthur  A.  Brackett,  speaking  for  the 
Reserve  Officers  Aseodatloci,  said  that  sbcm- 
donment  of  the  100-year-old  practice  of  re- 
eomputatlon  "was  a  breach  of  faith"  and  tbe 
prindple  should  be  restored.  He  called  th* 
ooDunlttee's  attention  to  a  June  U  Journal 
editorial  on  the  subject  and  asked  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  the  eommtttee  record.  The 
editorial  observed  that  service  people  bave 
been  the  victims  of  broken  promises  In  the 
retirement  field  and  have  suffered  from  at- 
trition of  many  other  bsneflts  initially  beld 
out  as  attractloos  to  career  service. 
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TM  oresldent  of  the  Air  Force  Association. 
JFTqIu^  Jess  Larson,  said  "there  Is  a  serious 
HSi  torestore  tfae  principle  ot  recomputa- 
STfor  aU  retlreea"  and  that  restoration  Is 
ISiutely  vital  in  the  caee  ot  totaUy  dla- 
22?  vmaaaeH"  whoee  living  standards 
!^bem  'all  but  wrecked'  by  inflation." 
"Spokesmen  tor  the  aasods^tons  also  gave 
.„Sha5ung  to  the  need  to  provide  addl- 
S»l  attention  to  the  healtb  care  of  retirees 
rTttielr  famiUes.  They  also  were  generaay 
ZrmBi.  that  If  the  Govemmen*  decides  to 
SSnate  or  modify  20-year-retlrement.  the 
^aage  should  not  be  made  applicable  to  en- 
iMed  personnM. 

fSw  members  of  the  Cabinet  C«nmlttee 
,-tually  were  present  for  the  hearing.  Most 
Jgotalternato  representatives.  The  Defense 
Apartment  vras  represented  by  Assistant 
alotrtary  (Manpoww)  Norman  Paul  and  one 
bThlB  top  deputies.  Brig.  Gen.  William  W. 
B«ig,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Qoesttons  addressed  to  the  witnesses  were 
fev  In  number  and  more  or  less  routine  or 
gcfunetory.  On  the  surface.  It  appeared 
{^  ttie  cemmlttee  Is  seeing  to  create  the 
]Bi|i«aslan  that  it  wanta  to  hear  all  sides  of 
tbs  lettrement  story,  but  has  no  Intention  of 
pnUng  the  views  of  outside  witnesses  In 
any  depth. 

Congress  was  highly  critical  of  the  fact 
tbat  the  Presidential  Pay  Panel  called  no 
oatride  witnesses.  The  administration  Is 
not  leaving  Itself  opva.  to  such  criticism 
a  aeoond  time.  Seemingly,  however,  unless 
farther  eff<Mrte  are  made  to  obtain  more  de- 
tailed testimony,  the  ground  will  have  to  be 
nfilowed  and  recultivated  by  the  House  and 
Senate  when  the  administration  seed  packet 
arrives  on  Capitol  Hill  next  year. 


Food  for  Peace?— The  Free  World  Should 
Wace  Economic  War  en  Commuiiitm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or  NzeaASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ndsraska.  Mr. 
Speeiker,  the  following  article  from  the 
August  9  Issue  of  Barron's  National  Buai- 
neas  and  Financial  Weekly  is  very  timely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  omnibus 
fann  bill  will  soon  be  under  debate  in 
the  House. 

This  article  points  up  very  succinctly 
some  of  the  diflBculties  involved  in  world- 
wide prices  of  wheat. 

Pood  fob  Pxack? — ^Tac  Fseb  World  Shouu) 
Waox  Economic  Wa«  on  Commttmisic 


"This  Is  really  war,"  President  Johnson 
wlemnly  told  the  Nation  10  days  ago.  Apart 
from  the  Pentagon,  however,  hardly  anybody 
in  Washington  got  the  message.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  Defense  asked  Congress 
lor  an  emergency  appr<^?Tlatlon  of  $1.7  Wl- 
Uon  as  a  downpayment  on  the  escalatliig 
commitment  in  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  ot 
State  testified  In  favor  of  a  treaty  which 
would  sanction  an  expanded  network  of  Rus- 
•lan  consulates — "a  cherldied  goal,"  so  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  has  warned,  "ot  Soviet  InteUl- 
gence" — ^throughout  the  United  Stetes.  On 
the  Senate  floor,  business  as  usual  remained 
the  order  of  the  day.  Senator  Gxosgb  S.  Mc- 
GovniN,  Democrat,  ot  South  Dakota,  wante 
to  seU  more  wheat  to  the  Omnmunlsta  and 
deplores  the  technlcaUUes  whldi  stand  in  the 
way.  In  thdr  absenoe.  said  Senator  IfcOov- 
Bur  last  week.  "American  farmers  could  mar- 
ket millions  of  bushels  ot  wheat  to  Eastern 


European  countries  and  Russia  (to  say  noth- 
ing <5  China) :  -   He  pointed  out  that  "every- 
one involved — ^tatmets,  dockworkers,  sailors. 
fl«etowiier»-ls  loslac.'*    Thm.  be  concluded 
pfuelonattf y.  "In  tbe  name  ot  commonsraae," 
the  administration  tfioold  change  the  rules. 
In  a  poUtleal  era  whUfli  (10  yeaza  early  by 
George  OrweU's  reekoalng)  glorifies  and  re- 
wsods  no-speak  and  ^puble-thlnk,  the  fore- 
going rwnarks  eUclted  scant  surprise.     To 
inv<du  the  spirit  ot  reason  in  behalf  of  poU- 
cies  that  are  either  outrageous  or  abs\ird  has 
become  an  ofllclal  prerogative.    However,  on 
the  issues  which  he  has  raised  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  Senator  MoGovxiH  has 
abused  the  privilege.    Even  as  he  spoke.  U.S. 
troops  were  fighting  and  dying  in  what  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  flnaUy  caUed  a  war. 
In  the  clrcumstancee,  the  proposed  sale  of 
American  wheat  to  the   Communist  camp 
(including,  be  it  noted,  the  Gbineee).  which 
a  number  of  offlclals  are  urging,  strikes  Bar- 
ron's not  as  a  lucrative  source  of  trade  but 
as  aid  and  comfort  to  tbe  enemy. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  whole  misguided 
program  whlcb  Waahhigton  has  pursued,  re- 
garding vrheat.  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
By  paying  tanners  too  much  for  tlielr  crop, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  years 
has  conjured  up  a  permanent  overmipply, 
which  it  has  soui^  to  get  rid  c*  overseas. 
While  falling  to  relieve  the  endless  g^ut,  farm 
surplus  dispoeal  has  succeeded,  through  one 
form  of  giveaway  or  another.  In  luring  major 
consumers  like  India  out  of  the  ctiatomary 
channels  ot  trade,  thereby  shrinking  the 
commercial  market.  It  has  depressed  world 
prices,  thus  making  wheat  a  bargain  for  lioa- 
cow  and  Pelplng.  Worst  of  all.  It  baa  puA 
relentless  economic  pressure  on  foreign 
growers  to  seek  outiete  f<w  their  grain.  UB. 
wheat  poUcles.  in  effect,  have  subverted  ttie 
Nation's  friends  and  subildlssed  ite  toea.  As 
a  consequence,  the  staff  of  life  has  served 
the  cause  of  the  Communist  mendiante  of 
death. 

How  nobly  it  has  done  so,  few  outside 
the  Kremlin,  which  never  wholly  slams  the 
door  on  Western  hopes  tor  peac^ul  coexlcrt^ 
ence,  seems  to  amireelate.  Facto  and  figures 
underscore  the  point.  Xtader  tbe  eBsrs. 
Russia  was  the  granary  of  Burope;  decades 
of  collective  fanning,  however,  have  reduced 
the  Soviet  Unl<m  to  d^Mndenoe  tor  ■urvival 
on  the  outside  world.  Stnoe  the  turn  of  tlie 
decade,  shipmenta  of  wheat  tram  West  to 
East  have  rtsen  tian  IM  million  buajhels  to  a 
recent  peak  of  760  mlUl<m.  or  ao  mllUoa  tons, 
in  19e8-<HL  In  that  crop  year  Weetem  vrheat 
and  flour— from  Argentina,  Australia,  Oanada 
and  the  United  States  accounted  tor  nearly 
16  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  supply:  allied 
grain  contributed  perhaps  ao  percmt  of  Red 
China's.  On  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  Oom- 
munlst  purchases  have  continued:  as  Senator 
MoGovxaN  apUy  obeerved:  "Their  experte, 
like  ours,  see  dearly  that  It  will  be  necessary 
for  a  number  of  years  for  Russia  and  tbe 
Eastern  bloc  countries  to  buy  wheat  by  the 
millions  of  t<»u.''  Only  last  wedc,  a  Soviet 
trade  delegation  turned  up  In  Ottawa  and 
put  Ite  rubles  on  the  barrelhead  for  over  $45 
million  worth. 

Like  Senator  MoGovxaN,  who  once  ran  the 
misnamed  tood-tor-peace  program,  some 
Americans  see  nothing  wrong  In  traiBcking 
with  Communlsta:  ixlor  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
after  aU,  the  United  Stetes  shipped  scrap 
Iron  to  Japan  and  tried  to  do  business  with 
mtler.  Others — ^notably  anyone  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  recent  IxMnbing  of  the  Soviet 
miasUe  sites  In  North  Vietnam,  or  Is  other- 
wise risking  his  life  for  the  free  world — ^take 
a  dimmer  view  of  such  deals.  Iliey  have  as- 
sailed Atistralla  and  Canada  as  faithless  al- 
liea,  and  there  Is  much  in  what  they  say. 
Few  critics,  however,  seem  to  realize  that 
ibelr  own  government — q>eciflcally,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — must  shoulder 
mo0t  of  the  blame.  In  ite  avidity  to  dump 
surplus  wheat  abrocui,  USDA  has  balked  at 
nobody  and  stopped  at  nothing.    When  Ot- 


tewa  last  winter  sold  grain  to  Communist 
China  at  a  discount.  Waablogtca  promptly 
alashed  prices  aoRiaa-the-board.  a  move 
irhlob  has  saved  tbe  liandst  camp  over  $30 
mllUoa  In  Ita  total  purchases  so  far  thU 
year.  With  an  the  restraint  ot  a  dope  ped- 
dler. It  has  pudwd  tbe  stuff  upon  a  dubious 
clientele.  Induding  Egypt.  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, accepting  in  return  huge  amounte  of 
wrarthless  dinars  and  rotting  slotys. 

AgrtculturelB  far-flung  efforto  have  yltided 
bitter  fruit.    The  poennlal  glut  in  wheat 
has  made  it  one  ot  tbe  cheapest  sources  of 
nourishment  on  the  worid  market,  a  bar- 
gain which  the   antioapltaUsts  Have  been 
quick  to  exiMolt.    Thus,  aa  tbe  Administra- 
tor of  the  Fcvelgn  Aplcultoral  Serrloe  in- 
nocentiy  notee.  "The  (Bed)  Olilnees  mil  their 
mUled  rice  for  about  $120  a  metris  ton  and 
buy  wheat  for  about  $70  a  ton.    The  caloric 
values  are  close  *  *  *."    Tlirough  such  trades 
the  clever  Chinese,  thanks  fee  dlaa-wltted 
Westomsrs,   each  year   turn   a   tidy  yuan. 
Throu«^  ite  giveaway  to  Wgn^  UBDA  has 
wound  up  helping  to  flnanne  HaseWs  open 
aggression  In  Yemen:  by  last  year^  sale  of 
subsidlBed  wheat  to  the  Soviet  UUtan.  tt 
helped  teed  Communist  Ooba  (wbkb  tbe 
Kremlin  supplies)   and  stoke  Oastro^  sob- 
verslon  of  Latin   Kmnrif^.    An  army,   said 
Napoleon,  marchea  on  Its  stomarti     look- 
ing Western  wheat  and  flour,  tbe  Bed  borde, 
tar  trom  p"»**"^"g  Semto  Domingo  and 
Saigon,  would  be  hard  pressed  to  hold  Moe- 
oow  and  Pelplng. 

If  what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam  U  "really 
war."  if  s  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(and  Ito  opposite  numbers  In  Australia  and 
Canada)   chose  sides.    UB.  farm  policy  for 
years  has  been  a  stench  In  tbe  nostrils  of 
honest  men;  now  it  also  has  become  a  pal- 
pable threat  to  the  national  security.     To 
remove  this  threat.  VBDA  In  tbe  leiig  run 
mvist  get  out  of  the  wheat  trade;  meaawbUe. 
at  the  very  least,  it  should  stop  servtag  as 
quartermaster  for  half  the  auxiliaries  In  tbe 
enemy  camp.    During  tbe  gradual  transition 
to  a  free  wheat  market  (wbldi  In  time  would 
yield  the  AUies  non-Commnnlst  caeb  cus- 
tomers for  what  tiiey  produce)  tbe  Uhlted 
Statea,  It  It  really  means  bosbues.  need  do 
Just  one  thing:  launch  a  paiugram  of  pte- 
emptive  buying,  aimed,  as  In  World  War  n. 
at  denying  tbe  foe  access  to  strategle  raw 
materials,  in  this  case  wheat.       Thereby, 
without  firing  a  shot,   tt  would  strike  a 
powwtul,  perhaps  decisive,  blew  tor  freedom. 
Economic  warfare,  eepedaOy  on  a  global 
scale,  doubtiess  would  prove  oostty.    For  a 
nation  already  beeet  by  balaBce-cf-parmente 
trouMes,  it  wovM  entaU  rigid  flnarnnal  dis- 
dpllne.    However,  fefter  nearly  two  decadee  * 
of  Incondtislve  cold-and-hot  war.  vrbleb  has 
cost  the  tree  worid  far  too  mudi  blood  and 
treasure,  most  Amerleaas  mlgbt  be  wUbng 
to  sacrifice  butter  not  tor  goas  but  tor  tbe 
hope  of  victory.   Bast  mlntw  Wast,  tbe  noted 
historian  Werner  KeUer  once  wrote,  equals 
zero.    That  happens  to  be  the  only  formula 
for  peaceful  coexlstenee. 


Resalt  of  Extreme  TaxatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  DnUANA 
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Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edl- 
vtorial  from  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Palla- 
dium-Item of  August  6, 1965: 
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f  'edaeaday.  Augutt  11. 196S 


ICr.  iCcCULLOCH.    Mr.   Speaker.  In 
view  of  Lhe  unwarranted,  and  aometlmei 
unlawful,  picketing,  protests,  and  dem- 
In  Washington.  In  recent 


days.  I 


the  Wiidilngton  Evening  Star,  under 
date  of  IkngUBt  11.  1905.  of  and  concem- 
iBgsnel  activities. 

I  hop ;  It  will  be  read  by  every  person 
who  ha  I  an  urge  to  participate  In  any 
such  un  awful  conduct. 

The  e  lltorlal  follows: 


Picket  ng 


»it 


wacky, 
tlon 
sort  of 
traet 
the 

On 
b«lan«la)r 
ef 

House 
of  them 


i  pleased  to  note  an  cdltortal  In 


SHOITOII  Is  BNOUtlH 


and   proteeta.   no   matter    bow 

In  the  faanmar  Aaaerloan  tradl- 

there  le  a  Baatt  bayoad  whleh  thla 

ahotdd  not  ka  tolaaatiil  and  we 

r  that 
In  tMa  ony. 
a  gfoup  of  man  and 
to  aaoMttilng  called  the  ** 

Whlto 
prerteet  the  war  in  Tletnam.  Some 
atayad  all  night,  blocking  one  en- 


aU   entianat 
and  the  of 

to  chants 


of  "police  hrutaUty."  Teaterday  the  uttrep- 
reeented  people  act  out  In  force  for  the  Oapl- 
tol.  one  of  their  leadere  having  prevloualy 
anammeed  that  they  would  attempt  to  oon- 
Tena  In  the  Homee  of  RepreeantatlTca  to  "de- 
clare peace  with  the  people  of  Vietnam." 
There  ware  about  1,500  of  them,  moetly  whlto. 
Onoe  again,  the  police  broke  It  up.  arreetlng 
nearly  aoo  demonatraton. 

In  our  book,  the  crHokdown  was  long  over- 
due. It  la  all  right  to  picket  and  proteat  In 
an  orderly  manner.  But  blockndeB  of  the 
gatea  to  the  White  House  and  marohee  Into 
the  Huune  of  Representatlvei  are  something 
elae  again.  Enough  of  thla  sort  of  nonsense 
la  enough,  and  we  repeat  our  hope  that  the 
absolute  limit  of  tolerance  has  been  reucbed. 


I 


way  the 


WUliar  To  Staad  Up  aad  Be  Conotc^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MnnnwoTA 
IN  TIUC  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chuck 
Warner,  editor  of  the  Brownton  (Minn.) 
Bulletin,  observed  Ln  a  recent  editorial: 

It  would  be  well  for  all  Americans  that 
sincerely  honor  thla  Republic's  founders  to 
to  take  stock  of  just  how  much  they  as  In- 
dividuals have  done  and  are  doing  In  the 
constant  struggle  for  bnslc  American  rights 
and  freedoma. 

Mr.  Warner  makes  his  point  In  a  most 
thoughtful  fashion,  and  I  would  like  his 
editorial  reprinted  In  the  Ricoord  for  the 
benefit  of  its  readers: 

WnjJNS  To  Stand  Up  anb  Bk  Countsd 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  eiaxly  history  of 
the  United  Statee,  It  beoomee  crystal  clear 
that  our  Nation  la  what  It  Is  today  because 
there  were  thoee  who  dared  stiind  up  and  be 
counted  for  what  they  believed  waa  right. 
In  the  years  sinoe  we  gained  our  freedom 
from  Kxigland  we  have  been  fortunate  that 
there  have  been  thoee  that  have  oontlnned 
to  put  liberty  and  Individual  freedom  ahead 
of  personal  safety  or  personal  gain. 

The  rugged  Individual  that  Is  willing  to 
stand  up  for  what  he  bellevee  has  alwaya 
been  In  the  minority.  He  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  ridicule  by  his  friends  and  nelgh- 
bcra.  Without  him.  however,  much  of  the 
baato  things  held  dear  by  sJl  Americana. 
would  noa  be  cure  to  appreciate  or  barter 
away  aa  we  aee  fit. 

Thla  paat  month  has  witnessed  a  great  step 
backward  In  poetal  service  for  rural  Minne- 
sota. It  la  no  longer  possible  to  put  a  letter 
In  the  maU  after  6  pjn.  on  a  Saturday  and 
have  It  moving  on  Its  way  over  the  rest  of 
the  weekend.  During  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend  a  letter  mailed  after  5  p.m.  Satur- 
day, July  a.  at  the  Brownton  poet  office  stajred 
In  Brownton  until  Tuesday.  July  0.  If  the 
letter  had  been  addressed  for  the  Twin  Cltlee 
It  would  not  reach  Ita  destination  until  the 
evwnlng  of  July  0. 

m  a  number  of  eooununitles  efforts  were 
Xfiade  to  organtae  a  public  outcry  against  this 
cxartaltasnt  of  service.  In  praaMcaOy  every 
one,  the  smarts  failed  to  gaaeiate  much  tax- 
The  dtlxens  were  to*  oceiqpled  with 
their  own  personal  jiroflts  and  enjoyments  to 
bother  (^>poaing  this  curtailment  of  a  gov- 
emuMntal  aervlce.  All  too  numy  At«jtyi««w 
were  more  Intareated  In  seeing  that  addi- 
tional raids  upon  the  Public  Treasury  In  the 
form  of  Job  Corps,  war  on  poverty,  aid  to 
education,  eto..  eto..  were  made  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  postal  service. 
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It's  beginning  to  be  another  story  not 
however,  as  the  realisation  la  slowly  oomlttf 
hone  that  ye  olde  asall  aerrloe  ain't  whaJtdS 
used  to  b*.  "Why  didnt  somebody  do  soots. 
thtngr* 

All  too  many  Americans  are  forever  wiutsa 
to  let  somebody  else  stick  hla  neek  out  while 
comfortably  seeking  to  better  tbelr  e«B 
poeltlon.  We  had  these  Indlvlduala  In  tks 
time  of  the  Revolution,  we  had  them  durlag 
the  laat  war.  and  we  have  them  today.  Tbsv 
may  be  right.  Perhape  It  la  good  to  stay  out 
of  eonfllct,  take  what  you  oan  and  work  onli 
for  your  own  good.  Tet  It  wasn't  IndlTldnah 
like  this  that  made  our  Nation  great  If 
Oeorge  Waahlngton.  Ben  Franklin.  John  tad 
Sam  Adaaaa,  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  rest  of 
their  group  bad  been  more  Intereeted  la 
social  security  and  nKmey  In  the  bank  ttea 
In  individual  freedoma  and  liberty,  we  oouM 
well  be  flying  the  Union  Jack  today. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  us  would  not  take  part  in  a  freedom  march 
for  civil  rights,  nor  a  Farmers  Union  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  battle  for  what  tbay 
believe  to  be  good  legislation  for  rural  Amer- 
ica, nor  a  national  farm  organimtion  wlth> 
holding  action  In  an  effort  to  bring  higher 
prlcee  for  products  prodiiced.  Tet  in  each  of 
these  cases  we  dnd  Americans  willing  te 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  wlUlng  to  woik 
and  battle  for  what  they  iMlleve  to  be  rigiii 

It  would  be  well  for  all  Americans  that 
sincerely  honor  this  Republic^  founders  to 
take  stock  of  Just  how  much  they  as  indtvld- 
unls  have  done  and  are  dcdng  In  the  constant 
struggle  for  basic  Amertoan  rights  and  fret- 
doms.  We  can  all  take  a  cue  fnwa  the  dvll 
rights  workera,  the  Fanners  Union  tour  to 
Washington,  and  the  NFO.  Our  wny  of  life 
Is  worth  lighting  for.  The  future  of  niral 
America  is  important.  Individual  Initiative. 
free  enterprise,  and  basic  American  llbertiet 
are  still — Just  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution — better  than  all  powerful  central 
government  with  its  program  of  tax,  tax.  tax, 
and  promises  of  cradle-to-the-grave  security. 

The  Bulletin  may  not  be  in  aympatby  with 
all  that  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  dvll 
rights,  nor  with  every  proposal  to  boost  rural 
economy  aa  advanced  by  the  MPO  or  the 
Farmers  Union.  The  spirit  of  these  people, 
their  willingness  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
Is  something  which  every  American  may  ad- 
mire. And  we  are  aU  thankful  that  we  live 
in  a  country  where  it  is  poaalhle  to  take  a 
stand,  be  It  In  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  powers  that  be.  Aa  long  as  the  right 
to  take  a  staiKl  and  the  willingness  to  take 
a  stand,  survive,  all  Is  not  laat. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF  smsMa 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OP  RXPRB8XNTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
^?eaker.  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay 
offers  sneh  substantial  rsoreatlonal  ad- 
vaBteges  that  sone  can  It  the  great  un- 
dlseovered  vasatkm  spot  of  the  easteni 
ItoMsd  States. 

Mobtte  Bay  Itself  Is  the  large  body  of 
water  through  which  the  Mobile  River 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I>  1b 
located  Just  a  matter  of  minutes  by  car 
west  of  the  Pensaeola,  PkL.  population 
center,  and  not  far  east  of  BUoxl. 
Miss.,  and  New  Orleans. 
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The  bay  makes  up  a  vast  boating  area 
.J^ted  at  Its  mouth  by  Dauphin  Is- 
SSToo  one  side  and  the  Bon  Seoour 
S^nsula  on  the  other.  The  ne<*  pro- 
SSTaccefis  to  the  bay  Is  flanked  by 
SortOalnes  on  the  west  and  Port  Mor- 
i^on  the  east,  reminiscent  of  the^re- 
Sitkable  CivU  War  history  which  gives 
Sor  and  Interest  to  the  whole  area. 

pigbing,  boating,  and  many  other  rec- 
-atlons  have  long  been  a  center  for  at- 
Sctlon  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile 
nay  particularly  for  the  resldente  of  the 
JSlle  area,  centered  In  the  dty  of  Mo- 
Mie  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 

But  the  shore,  with  Its  established 
ofloimuniUes,  lU  long  shoreUne.  and  lU 
M-ai  year-round  climate,  promises  to 
become  a  major  vacation  area  for  the 

*  OnJune  3.  this  year,  the  Mobile  Regis- 
ter newspaper  carried  an  editorial  which 
teOs  more  of  the  eastern  shore  area. 
Tbe  text  of  the  editorial  foUows: 
MoBn.K  Bat's  EABrnw  Sboke 


wm  not  be  needed  to  bring  you  back  often     which  prompted  by  negative  vote  on  tha* 
In  the  future.  ,  bill: 


(jIart—TbiB  editorial  is  from  the  Mobile 
Utuur  ot  June  8.  and  tells  of  Just  a  alngle 
nioatlon  area  in  Alabama,  the  heart  of  Dixie. 
ftm  if  any  other  areas  in  America,  can  offer 
the  great  variety  of  vacation  attractions  as 
trs  found  right  here  In  Alabama.  This  edi- 
torial tells  of  Alabama's  unique  and  most 
gniwual  Jubilee  along  the  famed  eastern 
ihoreof  MotrtleBay.) 

The  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay  has  murti 
to  attract  vacationists,  tourists  and  othera 
looking  for  recreation,  relaxation  and  inter- 
«itlng  things  to  see. 

Oeographlcally,  from  north  to  south.  Span- 
Uta  Fort,  Daphne.  Montrose,  Falrh<ve.  Point 
Oisar  and  beyond  •  •  •  by  broad  description 
this  is  the  region  traditionally  known  aa  the 
esstem  shore  of  Mobile  Bay. 

•*rhls  luxury  resort  area  Is  also  a  meoea 
for  thoee  seeking  active  retirement."  says 
State  of  Alabama  tourist  promotion  literature 
in  publlcming  It. 

The  eastern  shore's  eicltlng  flsh  Jubilees 
•n  called  to  attention  In  this  brochure: 
Toung  and  young-at-heart  pluck  a  variety 
of  fine  seafood  from  the  shore  during  na- 
ture's flsh  Jubilees." 

And  what  are  flsh  JublleeeT  The  eastern 
■bore  of  MobUe  Bay  Is  the  only  stretoh  of 
beach  in  the  world  where  a  phenomenon 
known  aa  Jublleee  takes  place. 

Jubilees  are  imexplalnable,  unpredlctoble. 
exciting  periods  (alwaya  in  summer  and  moat 
of  the  time  at  night)  when  sea-life  (erabe. 
flsh.  and  shrimp)  oome  to  the  beaches  In 
Sreat  quantity  and  in  stunned  condition,  and 
may  be  readily  scooped,  gigged  and  even  Just 
picked  up. 

"If  you  are  lucky  enoxigh  to  witness  a  Jubi- 
lee, you  can  brag  about  it  forever,  but  outside 
this  section  •  •  •  you  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  anyone  to  believe  that  you  are  not 
telling  the  best  flsh  story  of  them  all." 

Maybe  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  eastern  shcNre 
this  summer  will  land  you  right  In  the  midst 
of  a  flsh  Jubilee.  And  If  so,  what  a  rare  ex- 
perience. 

But  an  abundance  and  diversity  of  other 
things  on  the  eastern  shore  may  interest  you 
more  than  flsh  Jubilees.  Bayslde  drives,  for 
instance,  to  the  tune  of  sunset  and  moon- 
Ught  on  MobUe  Bay.  Or  watw  akllng,  sail- 
ing, swlnunlng,  golf,  tonnls,  or  relaxing  In  the 
shade  of  a  towering  tree  near  water's  edge  to 
the  tune  of  traditional  southern  friendliness 
and  hospitality. 

Or  pertiape  you  are  Interested  In  all  these 
and  more  eastern  shore  attractions  which 
beckon  so  Invitingly. 

Xnjoy  a  trip  to  Alabama,  where  you  wUl 
find  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay  and  a 
trillion  other  reasons  why  repeat  Invitations 


As  visttors  to  the  eaetem  shore  area  in- 
crease In  QOBBber  each  year  and  a«  the 
demands  Increase  for  year-around  facil- 
ities, commercial  and  Industrial  projects 
are  much  In  evidence. 

For  example,  plans  are  proceeding  In 
the  gulf  shores  area  at  the  south  end 
of  the  shore  for  a  golf  course,  a  large 
shopping  center,  an  auditorium,  and  Im- 
proved community  centers  <rf  various 
kinds. 

Along  with  these  there  are  plans  for 
a  large  complex  consisting  of  a  class  A 
restaurant,  a  motel  and  marina. 

The  restaurant  will  be  situated  so  as 
to  be  accessible  from  both  land  and 
water,  located  about  1  mile  west  of  the 
gulf  shores  drawbridge.  It  will  be  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Intracoastal  canal 
which  is  a  passage  for  small  craft  be- 
tween Mobile  Bay  and  Pensaeola  Bay.  a 
waterway  which  provides  some  of  the 
moat  natural  and  beautiful  scenery  In 
the  South. 

The  canal  is  used  extensively  by  yachts 
and  other  craft  transiting  between  the 
two  large  bays  as  well  as  by  commercial 
craft  of  various  kinds.  The  restaurant 
will  have  a  dock  area  250  feet  In  length, 
with  a  fueling  station  and  other  fadl- 
Mies.  ^  ^  ^ 

A  golf  course  will  be  located  nearby, 
with  free  boat  parking  available,  and 
transportation  through  the  area,  includ- 
ing to  the  Gulf  Shores  Golf  Club. 

Native  seafoods  In  the  eastern  sh(Mre 
area  are  unsurpassed.  They  iiKlude 
oysters,  shrimp,  roe  from  the  famous 
gulf  mullet,  and  all  the  gull  flsh  In  addi- 
tion. The  restaurant  win  excel  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  these  sea- 
foods. 

The  motel  will  offer  first-class  accom- 
modations with  direct  access  to  the 
marina,  to  good  roMs  and  to  the  restau- 
rant and  golf  courses  and  other  facilities. 
The  marina,  like  the  restaurant  and 
motel,  will  be  a  12-month  operation,  with 
special  emphasis  to  be  put  on  winter 
acUvltles. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay  and 
the  entire  Alabama  gulf  coast  area  prom- 
ises to  become  a  center  for  vfiw»tioners 
the  coimtry  over. 

We  look  forward  to  this  development, 
and  Invite  others  to  oome  and  share 
these  natural  advantages  with  us. 


CaoHT  oa  Blamx  om  Votimc  Bights? 


Tke  1965  VotiBg  Rights  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CAI.IFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSg  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11.1965 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  a  series  of  three  editorials  by 
David  Lawrence,  appearing  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Washington  Star,  on  the 
subject  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 
These   editorials  sum   up   the   reasons 


(By  David  Lawrence) 
Five  or  six  years  from  now— perhape 
sooner — the  American  people  may  be  inter- 
ested Indeed  In  whether  the  Republican  or 
the  Democratic  Party  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Utest  dvll  rights  bill. 
The  argument  then  will  be  not  who  Is  to 
receive  the  credit  but  who  Is  to  be  blamed 
for  having  helped  to  take  away  from  the 
States  their  right  to  fix  the  qualifications 
of  voters  and  tar  having  enacted  legislation 
that  penalizes  some  States  while  others  are 
permitted  to  carry  on  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

The  Republicans  today  are  boasting  that 
82  percent  of  the  party's  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  supported  the  ad- 
ministration biU  on  final  paaeage  by  the 
House,  whUe  In  the  Senate  94  percent  of 
the  Republicans  voted  for  paasage.  They 
point  out  that  In  ImOx  Instances  a  subatan- 
tlally  smaUer  percentage  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  and  Repreeentattvee  stood  brtilnd 
the  measure. 

The  Republican  minority  leader  In  the 
House  aaked  Prealdent  Johnson  S  queatlooa 
on  Monday  at  this  wedc  They  have  not 
iMcn  answered.  When  the  fun  effectort 
the  new  voting  measure  are  felt,  however, 
tt  Is  quite  probable  that  theae  questtona 
win  be  even  more  pertinent.  The  queatlons 
asked  of  the  Prealdent  are: 

1.  Why  was  Tesaa  not  covered  under  the 
President's  initial  voting  rights  bUl  and  Is 
not  effectively  covered  now? 

2.  Why  were  vote  frauds  and  dishonest 
elections,  such  as  have  occurred  in  Chicago 
and  Texas,  not  covered  under  the  President's 
proposal? 

8  Why  shouldn't  the  right  to  vote  be 
protected  equaUy  In  every  Stete.  not  Just  in 
7  States? 

4  Why  should  any  area  be  exempted  after 
only  60  percent  of  the  Negroes  are  permitted 
to  vote? 

6.  Why  should  votes  that  are  challenged 
be  counted  and.  if  found  Invalid,  be  used 
possibly  to  determine  the  outcome  of  an 
election,  Including  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent? 

Johnson  is  charged  by  the  Republicans 
with  not  having  answered  any  of  these  ques- 
tions. But  certainly  when  the  new  law  haa 
been  in  eflTect  a  few  years.  It  wlU  be  evident 
not  only  that  the  Statea  were  treated  un- 
equaUy  but  that,  in  the  drive  to  grant 
voting  rl^te  without  restrlcUons,  citizens— 
both  Negroee  and  whltee— who  really  were 
not  qualified  to  vote  were  enabled  to  partlcl-  . 
pate  in  eiecUons  and  perhaps  even  hold  the 
balance  of  power. 

The  RepubUcans  are  trying  to  make  it  ap- 
pear t»«»*  atthou^  they  attonpted  to  safe- 
guard the  rl^te  o<  all  cltlzena  by  an  Impor- 
tant amendment,  their  Democratic  o<^leagues 
in  Congrvs  were  unmindful  of  their  obllga- 
ttona.  Tet  the  RepubUcans  themaelves  have 
not  answered  the  queaticm  as  to  why.  If  they 
were  serious  about  their  point  of  view,  they 
dldnt  vote  against  the  bUl  when  It  was 
up  for  final  paasage.  Certainly  a  measure 
\taaX  contains  Inequities  and  discriminatory 
provisions  Is  Just  aa  bad  In  Ite  final  form 
as  It  was  when  an  amendment  to  remove  the 
defecte  waa  voted  on  and  rejected,  mostly 
by  the  Democrate. 

What  It  amounte  to  Is  that  Republican 
Members  are  evidently  trying  not  to  take  any 
political  risks  whatsoever.  They  want  the 
beneflta  of  having  voted  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage  and  also  credit  for  having  sought  to 
Change  the  measure.  The  average  dtlaen. 
however,  would  have  more  admiration  for 
the  RepubUcans  if  they  had  stuck  tottielr 
oonvlctlona  by  voting  against  any  bm  which 
contained  provtaiona  of  a  dtsaiminatory  na- 
ture. 
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te 


there  are  not  many  Barry  Gold- 

1  »ft  In  the  Republican  Party  In  Con- 

rhe   former  Arizona  Senator   voted 

the  1964  ClTil  Rl^ta  Act  on  final 

becauM  he  felt  It  was  a  bad  bill. 

he  did  favor  eome  of  Ita  prorlelons. 

I  amendments  failed,  he  did  not 

aliout  and  cast  his  ballot  for  a  bill 

Blnoerely  believed  was  xinconstltu- 

On  the  ooDtrary.  he  took  pride  In 

himself  against  It. 

Is  a  lesson  which  the  Republicans 

learned.    It  la  that  the  people  want 

e^tresentatlves  to  be  less  Interested  in 

advantages  of  the  moment  than  in 

convictions.     In  the  long  run. 

at  good  government  will  be  ad- 

Tar  more  by  those  who  stick  to  their 

vote  against  bills  which  they  feel 

and  discriminatory  than 

Members  who  are  recorded  as  in 

a  meas\ire  on  final  roll  call  Just 

its  general  objective  may  be  hailed 

Democratic  government  is 

by   yielding  to   political   ex- 
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.  the  whole  voting  rights  bill 

many  inequities  and  discriminatory 

It  may  take  time  before  all  theee 

u«  evident  to  the  people.    Eventually 

does  come  out.  and  when  the  peo- 

that  what  was  considered  to  be  ad- 

a  few  years  before  Is  detrimental 

Interests  of  the  countir.  the  vote 

of  Congress  at  either  party  for 

oeasure  csn  tvam  out  to  be  a  political 

rather  than  a  political  asset. 
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tLow  TO  States  Rights  Seen 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
may  record   as  a  day  of  infamy 
6.  1906.  when  the  voting  rlghu  bUl 
into  law.    For,  while  the  objec- 
the  measure — ^to  secure  equal  voting 
or  eltlaens   Irrespective   of   race   or 
I  worthy  and  meritorious,  the  method 
littaln  this  end  must  Inevitably  shock 
of  anyone  who  notes  that  the 
oS  the  United  States  ezpIiciUy 
to  the  States  the  right  to  stipulate 
or  qualifications  may  be  used  to 
a  voter. 

law  goee  even  further — it  assumes 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  sus- 
tests  on  mere  suspicion  that  they 
g  abused.    Kven  more  palpably  un- 
is  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph 
ew  law  which  hasnt  anything  to  do 
cr  color  but  which  would  prohibit 
from  requiring  a  parson  to  be  able 
or  write  ta  understand  the  Knglish 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  vote.    This 
capunple  of  how  the  FMeral  Oov- 
Is  usurping  the  right  of  the  States 
their  own  voter  qualifications, 
are  also  provisions  In  the  law  de- 
o  pcwent  otherwise  legitimate  tests 
to  discriminate  against  a 
m  aeoount  of  race  or  color.    The  pur- 
k  good  one.  because  the  15th  amend- 
'  the  Constitution  does  say  clearly 
ettlaen  shaU  be  deprived  of  bis  right 
)eeatt8e  of  race  or  color.   Never  before. 
iMS  Congress  sou^t  by  law  to  ad- 
State  or  dty  or  county  guilty  of 
and  punishable  for  such  alleged 
merely  because  ot  suspicion. 

moreover,  hss  hitherto  been  de- 
its  right  to  set  voter  qualifications 
oensiis  figures  may  show  that 
percentage   of   nonwhitee    didn't 
to  be  registered  In  a  previous  elec- 
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flag:«nt 
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Slate, 
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besauae 


iiew  statute  also  declares  that,  if  a 

requiring  a  test  ot  reading  or  wrlt- 

or  Sfvldence  of  good  moral  charac- 

In  a  few  Bases,  that  same  method 

it«fmlninc  voter  quallllraWons  cannot 

legltlniately  to  qualify  or  disqualify 

voters,  either.    TbB  States  under 


atusedi 


the  new  law  thus  lose,  in  effect,  their  right 
to  set  voter  qualifications  for  anybody. 

On  the  subject  of  poll  taxes,  the  new  law 
would  take  away  an  Inherent  right  of  the 
States  to  require  payment  of  such  taxes  as  a 
condition  for  voting  in  State  elections.  This 
kind  of  tax  is  imposed  on  both  whites  and 
nonwhitee  to  help  pay  the  coets  of  elections. 
Congress  took  the  proper  coxirse  when  it  ap- 
proved the  24th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  ratified  by  the  States  and 
proclaimed  on  January  23.  1964.  This 
amendment  forbids  poll  taxes  to  be  levied  as 
a  condition  for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
If  poll  taxes  in  State  elections  were  to  be 
barred,  this  was  the  way  to  do  It — by  in- 
cluding such  a  prohibition  In  the  24th 
amendment. 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution— which  now  are  theoretically  relied 
upon  as  a  basis  for  abolishing  State  poll 
taxee — bar  discrimination  in  voting  by  rea- 
son of  race  or  color.  But  as  long  as  every 
voter  in  a  State  is  obliged  to  pay  the  poll 
tax,  it  is  not  subject  to  Federal  control  or 
regulation.  Yet  the  new  voting  law  now  im- 
poses an  unprecedented  restriction  covering 
State  elections.    It  says : 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  voting  (1)  precludes  persons  of  lim- 
ited means  from  voting  or  imposes  unreason- 
able financial  hardship  upon  such  persons 
as  a  precondition  to  their  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  (2)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  any  legitimate  State  interest 
In  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  (3)  in  some 
areas  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
persons  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  constitutional  right 
of  citizens  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  in 
some  areas  by  the  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to  vot- 
ing." 

The  poll  tax  In  Virginia  amounts  to  only 
•1.50  per  person.  No  other  poll  tax  exceeds 
•2.  If  Congress  can  arbitrarily  decide  that 
such  a  payment  imposes  a  financial  hard- 
ship on  some  citizens  because  they  cannot 
raise  this  s\im  for  a  poll  tax  payment,  then 
the  Congrees  in  the  future  may  decide  that 
any  other  State  taxes  can  also  be  forbidden 
t>ecau8e  they  may  impoee  a  financial  hard- 
ship. 

An  overwhelming  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  has  approved  the  new  legisla- 
tion on  the  the(»7  that  the  end  Justiflee  the 
means.  It  is  being  assimied  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  don't  much  care  if  the  Constitu- 
tion is  trampled  on  now  because  it  has  been 
circumvented  by  local  authorities  before. 
Two  wrongs,  however,  do  not  make  a  single 
right. 


New  Constitution  for  jNrrED  St.^tes  Seen 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  United  States  of  America  apparently 
has  a  new  "constitution",  though  It  lias  never 
been  submitted  by  Congress  to  the  States 
of  the  Union  for  ratification  or  rejection. 
The  structure  came  Into  being  nevertheless 
with  the  assumption  by  Congress  of  new 
powers  enumerated  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  now  further  enlarged  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  signed  on  August  6,  1965. 
by  PrAldent  Johnson.  The  new  "constitu- 
tion" declares.  In  effect,  that,  with  or  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  President.  Congress 
n\ay  at  any  time  make  laws  based  on  the 
following  finding  or  conclusions: 

1.  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  pass  a 
law  requiring  a  |X-escribed  "racial  balance" 
In  public  schools  and  directing  that  pupils 
shall  be  transported  from  one  school  to  an- 
other Irrespective  of  residence  in  a  particular 
schocrf  district. 

2.  Congress  possefses  the  p>ower  to  require 
that  each  school  shall  have  a  specified  per- 
centage   of    Negroes.    Protestants,    Catholics 


and  Jews    based  on  census  statistics  in  g 
given  area. 

3.  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  order  the 
removal  of  any  echoed  superintendent  « 
memben  of  any  school  board  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  orders  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice  in  taking  the  steps  deemsd 
necessary  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ellm. 
inate  what  it  considers  a  form  of  discrlmi. 
nation.  Federal  school  superintendents  or 
special  examiners  could  be  sent  out  to  vsrl- 
ous  districts  to  correct  racial  imbalance  In 
any  school. 

4.  Congress  poesesses  the  power  to  order 
Federal  funds  withheld  from  a  State  as  a 
whole  or  from  any  county  or  city  therein 
whenever  the  statistics  are  Interpreted  by 
Congress  as  indicating  a  suspicion  that 
discrimination  by  reason  of  race  or  color  or 
religion  may  have  occurred  In  the  employ, 
ment  practices  of  a  contractor,  subcontractor 
or  supplier  of  products  or  services  having  say 
connection  with  Oovernment  contracts  whieh 
cover  public  works  or  any  other  Federal 
project. 

5.  Congrees  possesses  the  power  to  order 
the  stispension  of  all  tests  or  other  methods 
used  in  qualifying  vrould-be  voters  when- 
ever the  statistics  can  be  construed  to  mean 
that  there  appecua  to  have  been  a  racial  im- 
balance in  the  number  of  persons  voting— 
as  for  instance,  when  lees  than  60  peromt 
of' residents  of  voting  age  registered  or  voted 
in  1964.  Congress  has  the  power  to  alter 
at  will  the  required  proportions. 

6.  Congress  possesses  the  powa  to  make 
a^nding  and  then  require  every  residential 
building  project — or  single-family  home- 
financed  or  insured  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  or  Its  mortgaging 
agencies  to  be  Inhabited  by  a  certain  racial 
or  religious  ratio  in  a  given  area. 

The  fact  that  Congress  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  did  qiedfically  forbid  the  cor- 
rection of  any  racial  imbalance  In  the  publte 
schools  does  not  mean  that  Congrees  has  in 
any  way  sturendered  the  right  to  impose 
such  rules  whenever  it  feels  they  are  desir- 
able. Rather,  this  confirms  that  Congrees 
feels  it  now  possesses  the  power  to  correct 
at  any  time  by  Federal  law  what  it  may  de- 
cide is  racial  Imbalance. 

Much  of  the  new  "constitution"  will  be 
enforced,  as  it  already  has  been,  by  .execu- 
tive order  and  without  any  law  of  Congreaa 
The  President,  for  instance,  now  Is  being 
asked  by  Negro  leaders  to  correct  an 
alleged  racial  Imbalance  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  the  U.S.  Air  Ftvce 
Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  other 
service  schools  for  training  officers. 

Also,  while  threats  to  withhold  Federal 
funds  are  at  present  confined  to  areas  within 
a  State  and  to  partictilar  projects,  the  right 
to  exercise  such  powers  more  broadly  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  inherent  in  the  new  "constitu- 
tion." Indeed,  Vice  President  Hubebt  H. 
Humphrey,  in  a  speech  last  May,  issued  this 
warning  to  the  Nation's  school  boards: 

"The  choice  is  simply  this:  to  continue 
receiving  Federal  aid  and  desegregate  or  to 
sacrifice  Federal  aid  and  desegregate  any- 
way." 

The  theorists  who  have  evolved  the  new 
"constitution"  have  argued  ever  since  the 
New  Deal  that  the  method  of  changing  the 
original  Constitution  as  prescribed  in  that 
document  is  "too  difficult"  and  "time  con- 
suming" and  that.  If  an  objective  is  merito- 
rious. It  doesn't  matter  what  means  are  used. 
This  concept,  in  effect,  assumes  that  it  U 
right  to  alter  any  signed  contract  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. This  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

A  Supreme  Court  majority  In  the  last  few 
years  has  already  concurred  In  aome  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  new  "constitution" 
and  in  various  decisions  has  rationalised 
theee  fundamental  concepts  as  in  keeping 
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aHii  "the  spirit  of  the  tlmea."  This  trend 
la,  can  be  reverwsd  only  by  electing  aoBe- 
Srt  a  President  and  a  new  majorl^  In  Oon- 
^Lg  dedicated  to  the  original  Oooatttatlaa 
Sto  the  aaaending  process  It  baa  speclfloal- 
ff^gMSilbed  for  the  TnnMng  of  changes  In 
^  lew  of  the  land  whenever  desired  by  the 

Potato  Prices  Pared 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  cxjHirecTicoT 
DC  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTAil V E& 

Wednesday,  August  11. 1965 
Ur.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
loQuy  aver  the  hl«h  coct  of  a  sack  of 
oads  has  lost  most  of  Its  starch. 

Those  of  us  who  have  l)een  watching 
iB»i8lly  the  summer  potato  prices  can 
take  a  measure  of  ssitlsfaetion  In  the 
return  to  a  reasonable  price. 

Potatoes  are  selling  In  Connecticut  at 
10  pounds  for  59  or  69  cents,  according 
tograde,  and  the  trend  Is  downward.  On 
June  2,  when  I  told  the  House  that  the 
meteoric  rise  In  the  price  of  potatoes 
was  a  national  scandal,  the  lowly  spud 
was  moving  on  the  market  at  10  pounds 
for  $1.59.  Since  that  time,  the  decline 
has  been  gradual  but  steady.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  result  has  been 
atiaie\ed. 

This  price  toboggan  ride  has  been 
^ed  very  differently  by  the  Idaho  and 
liatne  growers  and  the  Jobbers  on  one 
hand;  and  on  the  other,  the  consumers 
who  are  from  my  point  of  view  the  most 
important  interests. 

Before  closing  my  challenge  to  the 
potato  Indxistry,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  my  call  for  a  study  of  the 
potato  market  was  not  to  quarrel  with 
or  irfow  under  the  potato  farmer,  but 
rather  to  demonstrate  to  him  the  hazards 
at  Injuring  the  consuming  public. 

As  continuing  evidence  that  glib  talk 
from  the  Industry  and  its  professional 
defenders  failed  to  satisfy  shoppers,  I 
Include  comments  from  another  home- 
maker,  a  Grange  official,  and  an  irata 
husband  whose  comments  support  the 
warning  I  have  given. 

Coming  from  the  Connecticut  Grange, 
the  criticism  concerning  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes is  significant  for  unquestionably 
Grange  monbers  are  fully  cognizant  of 
the  economic  problems  of  the  farmer, 
while  sympathetic  to  the  burden  placed 
on  urbcm  residents  by  the  high  cost  of 
farm  products.  This  message  came  to  me 
from  Mr.  O.  W.  Raymond,  chairman  of 
the  State  Ijeglslature  Committee  of  the 
Cormectlcut  State  Grange,  who  said: 

We  feel  there  are  two  Important  considera- 
tions: 

1.  An  adequate  supply  of  food  at  reason- 
able cost  to  the  public.  Please  note  the 
price  of  potatoes  today,  this  stable  food 
ecHnmodlty  is  almost  priced  off  the  market. 
Potatoes  have  no  support  price,  therefore 
pin.rtt^ne«  vary  greatly  and  the  public  suf- 
fers from  lack  of  potatoes  and  too  high  a 
price. 

2.  A  reasonable  price  should  be  given  to  the 
farmers  so  they  wlU,  and  can  produce  the 
needed  food  at  a  prioe  so  that  they  may  stay 


In  business.    Bare  In  Connecticut  toe  maay 
farmers  are  diupying  owC. 

The  letter  trem.  tlie  Danbury  bome- 
nt^kj^  waa  atBoAar  te  ottacrs  I  have  re- 
ealvwL    m  aakl,  te  put: 

I  have  read  In  tfts  papers  that  yon  were 
qaesMontng  the  blgk  price  of  potatoes  In 
Connectlout.  and  I  api«eslatc  yotzr  imtsMBt 
as  prices  have  Just  goiie  beyond  the  average 
homemaker.  Oalj  a  lew  weeks  ago,  a  super- 
market here  had  a  large  sign  over  the  po- 
tato counter — 10  pounds  U.S.  Osade  A  po- 
tatoes. $1.69.  Another  store  carried  a  sign — 
6  pounds  at  98  cenU.  The  price  of  potatoes 
seldom  eVer  appeared  in  advertisements  of 
these  stores,  but  since  your  questioning  of 
these  prices  the  advertisements  all  Include 
prices  as  shown  in  the  clipping  enclosed. 
(Potatoes — 10-pound  bag  66  oente  and  po- 
tatoes New  VJB.  No.  1  size  A  10  pounds  69 
cents.) 


of  R.  W 
of  U^ 


A4473 
Akcrt  as  Depalj 


The  letter  continues: 

Thank  you  tar  looking  Into  this  for  Con- 
necticut housekeepers  who  cannot  and 
should  not  pay  these  prices. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  letter  written 

to  the  editor  of  the  Waterbury,  Conn., 

American  by  a  male  shopper  is  tioquent 

evidence  tiiat  housewives  were  not  alone 

In  their  despair  over  the  zooming  price 

of  potatoes. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  the  article: 

Pbick  or  Potatoes  Bnxs  Husbands  as 

Wku.  as  Wivbb 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American.: 

It  was  nice  to  see  and  read  in  your  An»erl- 
can  newspaper  of  July  30,  ot  somettilng  I 
wondered  when  your  news  or  some  part  of  the 
Government  did  exploit  the  prioe  o*  potatoes. 
It  was  a  nice  heading.  "Housewives  Sputter 
Over  High  Price  of  Potatoes."  This  sputter 
has  been  going  on  for  months  not  only  by 
the  wives,  also  by  the  husbemds,  who  do  some 
shopping.  I  for  one,  and  other  men.  if  your 
reporter  could  travel  some  of  the  stores  at 
shopping  time  not  only  wo\ild  you  hear  sput- 
ter, some  things  you  wouldn't  print  in  your 
papor.  Yes,  I  have  seen  in  the  store  where 
I  shop  out  of  16  people  who  always  bought 
potatoes  only  one  bought  a  bag  of  10  pounds 
of  $1.10  to  •1.29. 

As  I  read  it  the  demand  is  higher  than  the 
supply.  They  teU  us  the  farmers  are  paying 
too  much  for  the  American  worker  over  what 
they  paid  the  Mexican  migrant,  how  much 
more?  We  also  pay  a  big  price  for  coffee 
where  it.  Is  plentiful,  and  wheat  for  flour  we 
have  so  much.  Of  course  the  American  will 
also  be  the  sucker  If  no  one  complains.  Now 
we  know  why  Congrees  has  passed  the  medi- 
care blU.  we  wUl  need  a  doctor  bad  if  ws 
cannot  get  aU  these  nourishing  foods  be- 
cause of  the  every  day  increases  in  prices. 

will  someone  teU  me  and  aU  potato  lovers 
what  happens  to  these  potatoes  when  the 
people  don't  buy  them  at  the  rldlc\ilous 
price.  Can  they  afford  to  do  It?  In  con- 
clusion, many  a  youngster  Is  going  without 
potato  chips,  even  Bert  Lahr.  Switch  to 
macaroni  and  rice,  one  oonsinner  said,  not 
bad  if  they  dont  decide  to  have  a  Shortage. 
With  all  theee  things  affeoilng  us,  medicare 
wlU  come  in  a  llfasaver.  They  have  to 
give  us  good  food  to  keep  us  alive.  Will  our 
Congressnum  look  into  it  like  he  said  he 

would?  

John  IIabcrxteixa. 

The  potato  famine  and  the  fight  are 
ended  for  the  season.  The  potato 
masher  \a  back  in  use.  Let  us  hope  that 
my  efforts  will  help  to  create  a  potato 
market  which  win  bring  prosperity  to 
the  producers  and  fair  inrlees  to  the 
consumers. 


BSZSNSION  OP  lOafARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

IN  iSE  navem  of  reprbbentatives 

Wednesdmy.  Awmut  11. 19$i 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  sdection  of  Robert  W.  Akers 
as  Deputy  EHrector  of  U£.  Informaticm 
Agency  was  received  with  great  entiiusi- 
asm  in  the  Second  District  of  Texas. 
Our  pleasure  was  not  based  soldy  on 
the  natural  pride  that  we  f^t  at  hav- 
ing a  distinguished  local  dtlKn  ap- 
pointed  to  this  extremely  sensitive  and 
Important  post,  but  also  it  was  due  to 
ttie  knowledge  that  Bob  Akers  has  the 
ability  and  background  to  carry  out 
these  duties  in  an  outstanding  manner. 

The  feelings  of  all  southeast  Texas 
were  expressed  in  a  recent  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Beaumont  Enterprise.  It 
was  written  by  T.  T.  Hunt,  the  editor 
in  chief  of  this  outstanding  newspaper,^ 
who  is  not  only  a  friend  but  who  for 
many  years  worked  for  and  with  Bob 
Akers  and  is  therefore  particularly  -well 
aware  of  his  qualifications. 

The  editorial  which  was  printed  Au- 
gust 4, 1965,  follows: 

An  ESXCBiLKNT  Cboice 

With  characteristic  prMnptness,  R.  W. 
Akers  accepted  the  call  to  public  service  and 
energetically  plunged  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  new  Job. 

His  appointment  as  Deputy  Director  of 
the  XJB.  Information  Agency  is  effective  as 
ot  September  1  and  the  formality  of  Senate 
confirmation  is  a  fn-egone  ooncltislon. 
Keanwhile,  he  already  is  moving  ahead  f\iU 
steam  with   his   accustomed   enthusiasm. 

We  naturally  applaud  President  Johnson's 
selection  of  the  former  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Enterprise  and  the  Journal.  But  our 
approval  goes  far  beyond  that. 

We  know,  in  ways  others  would  not  be 
privileged  to  know,  that  the  USIA  has  in  Bob 
Akers  a  man  who  can  put  across  its  pecu- 
liarly demanding  imd  often  sensitive  story. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  American  idea — as  he. 
himself,  so  weU  expressed  it — presented  for 
the  understanding  of  the  other  peoples  ot^ 
the  world.  Its  pToper  telling  is  critically 
Important. 

Iliis.  then.  Is  his  biggest  story  and  his 
greatest  challenge.  The  point  was  well  made 
that  he  is  the  first  newq^Mper  editor  to  oc- 
cupy this  position.  For  40  years,  lieglnning 
whm  he  was  quite  a  young  man.  he  has  re- 
pKKted  and  edited  the  American  story  as 
It  poured  across  his  desk  in  its  myriad  forms. 
News  st<»y  objectlveness  has  l>een  a  keystone 
ot  his  career. 

On  top  <a  that,  he  has  followed  the  world 
story  with  a  student's  Inqulsltlveness  and 
■ii¥tfi»>iTftiftni1  *  ^c  and  he  has  exchanged  views 
on  the  q>ot  with  the  pe<^les  of  many  na- 
tions. 

This  is  a  soUd.  practical  background  for 
a  top  hand  in  the  USIA. 

Due  to  the  very  natare  at  the  TTOA  mi»- 
siom,  the  people  at  America  do  not  haw  miMli 
contact  with  the  program  of  the  Matknal 
Oovenunnit.  What  we  have  seen  at  It  has, 
at  times,  caused  us  ta^wOiBder  just  how  eer- 
xwst  and  how  effeottv*  tt  has  been. 

This  reorganisation  of  Its  direetorshlp  is 
TCMBurlng.  We  feel  that  our  story  wm  be 
la  safe  haiKfti,  tetily  told  and  In  a 
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redound  to  the  benefit  of  both 
I  and  thoM  kbroad  who  wlU  he«r. 
are  reasons  for  our  endorsement  of 
PilesldentUl    aetloo.      And    with    thU 
oommevdatlon   go  our  most   fsoulns   best 
he  steps  out  on  his  biggest  assign- 
Bob  Akers. 

— ^T.  T.  Hunt. 


Immi  Tatwn  Refttm  Mores  at  Last 


eKtension  of  remarks 

or 


.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  mw 
IN  TkE  HOU8B  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

1 7ednesday,  August  It.  1965 

Mr.  lODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  40 
years  t  ils  Nation  haa  labored  under  an 
archaic  and  unworthy  Immigration 
policy.  Since  1924.  our  country,  the 
land  ol  opportunity,  has  offered  Its  rich 
opportipilty  primarily  to  those  new- 
who  could  qualify  for  admission 
restrictive  national  origin  quota 
This  system,  I  believe,  can  be 
only  by  a  resort  to  the 
discredited  arguments  of  racial 


comers 
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change 
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ve  that  it  Is  time  for  a  change, 
the  President  of  the  United 
for    his    courageous    and    en- 
leadershlp   in   calling   for   a 
And  I  am  happy  to  submit  for 
In  the  RscoKo  an  excellent 
editorial    on    this    subject    from    the 
Louisvl  le  Times  of  August  6: 

IMM  IGSATION  RxfTNtM   MOVXS   AT  LAST 


leeded  reforms  In  this  Nation's  Im- 

laws  are  embodied  In  a  bill  Just 

by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

espouse  to  President  Johnson's  plea 

last  January  to  wipe  out  Inequl- 

es  wh4:h  have  existed  for  more  than  40 
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Prlma^Iy  the  bill  does  away  with  an  un- 

unwlse  quota  system  under  which 

'  Isas  a  year  are  allocated  to  some  60 

outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

quotas  designed  to  maintain  the  racial 

nat|onal-orlgln  balance  In  the  United 

It  was  In  1930. 

ttead  there  would  be  a  common  pool 
visas  to  be  distributed  on  a  first- 
served  basis,  subject  to  limit  of 
year  for  any  one  coimtry.    As  It  Is 
un^er  a  law  dating  back  to  1031,  coun- 
low  quotas  have  long  waiting  lists 
would-be  Immigrants  while  other  nations 
Isr^er  quotas  than  they  ever  have  call 


I  nd 


tills 


unTalrness  of  the  present  system,  which 

favors    Immigration    for    northern 

d  the  Brltlah  Isles  while  dtscrlm- 

agalnst  Italy,   Greece,   and   other 

coxmtrles.   was   pointed   out   by 

Johnson  in  a  message  to  Congress 

year.    Ha  said:  "The  procedures 

breaent  law)   Imply  that  men  and 

f  om  some  countries  are.  Just  because 

they  come  from,  more  desirable  clt- 

others.    We  have  no  right  to  dls- 

anceators  of  mllllona  of  our  fel- 

tliat  way.    Relationships  with 

of  countrlea.  and  hence  the  suc- 

forelgn  policy,  are  needlessly  Im- 

thls  pn^^oaltton.'* 

that  the  new  law  he  was  proposing 

first  priority  to  Inuulgrants  with 

Id  In  the  United  SUtes.  he  went 

"This  bill  would  not  alter  In  any 

many  limitations  In  existing  l^w 

prevent  undesirables  and  safeguard 


Amei  leans 


o  ir 
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our  people  against  excessive  or  unreguluted 
ImmlgraUon.  Nothing  In  the  legislation  re- 
lieves any  Immigrant  of  the  necessity  of  sat- 
Itfylng  aU  the  security  requirements  we  now 
have,  or  the  requlremento  designed  to  ex- 
clude persons  likely  to  become  public  charges. 
No  Immigrants  admitted  under  this  bill 
could  contribute  to  unemployment  In  the 
United  States." 


A  Blow  in  the  Bread  Basket — Loaves  Up 
2  Cents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

or   NZBIASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM 
like  to  comment  on  an  article  In  the  Ral- 
eigh News  and  Observer  of  Thursday. 
August  5,  which  reports  on  a  rise  In  bread 
prices  in  that  city.  This  rise  points  up 
once  again  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread  has  very  Uttle 
to  do  with  the  price  of  bread  and  that 
the  outcry  of  "bread  tax"  Is  therefore 
pointless  when  directed  at  the  wheat  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  9811,  soon  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  article  from  the  News  and  Ob- 
server is  headlined  "A  Blow  in  the  Bread 
Basket:  Loaves  Up  2  Cents."  It  starts 
off  like  this: 

Raleigh  grocery  shoppers  are  In  for  a  blow 
in  the  bread  basket.  Several  large  bakeries 
have  raised  the  price  of  bretul  by  1 14  cents  a 
loaf  and  supermarkets  and  grocery  stores  are 
expected  to  pass  the  hike  along  to  the  shop- 
per. 

One  grocery  chain  has  already  upped  the 
price  by  2  cents  a  loaf  and  officials  of  another 
said  they  will  do  likewise.  As  a  result, 
housewives  who  picked  up  the  king-size  loaf 
at  31  cents  earlier  this  week  were  paying  33 
cents  for  the  same  loaf  Wedneeday.  Bakeries 
of  local  bread  raised  prices  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rise  in  bread  prices, 
which  has  been  repeated  so  many  times 
In  so  many  cities  in  the  pest  18  years,  re- 
inforces my  belief  that  the  price  of  wheat 
Is  almost  Irrelevant  to  the  price  of  bread. 
Ever  since  price  controls  went  off  in  1947, 
the  average  retail  price  of  bread  has 
risen  steadily.  In  most  years.  I  might 
say.  the  rise  has  been  largely  unheralded; 
and  certainly  unlamented  by  those  inter- 
ests who  cry  "bread  tax"  so  loudly  In 
those  dog  days  of  August  1965. 

The  retail  price  of  bread  was  11.9  cents 
In  1947;  and  it  has  risen  In  every  suc- 
ceeding year  except  1964,  in  which  the 
average  price  remained  steady  with  the 
preceding  year.  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  in  a  pound  of  bread  was  3 
cents  in  1947;  and  this  value  has  actually 
declined — to  about  2.7  cents  now. 

The  facts  are  these:  In  1947,  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread  was  worth  less  than  12 
cents — of  which  3  cents  was  wheat.  In 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread  averaged  21  cents — of 
which  2.7  cents  was  wheat. 

Wheat  Is  just  one  of  the  smaller  costs 
that  go  into  the  making  of  bread.  When 
route   salesmen   In   Raleigh  arrived   at 
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stores  on  Thursday  with  fresh  bread 
priced  2  cents  above  what  it  was  on 
Wednesday— then  you  cannot  blame  thst 
on  the  price  of  wheat.  There  was  noth- 
ing  happening  in  the  wheat  market  that 
could  possibly  be  held  accountable. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  costs  goinc 
into  breadmaking— and  these  are  legtU- 
mate  costs.  The  cost  of  labor,  market- 
Ing,  and  transportation  all  have  to  be 
met;  the  middlemen  are  entitled  to  a 
profit.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  rise  in  these  costs  and  wageS  have 
since  1947  resulted  in  a  rise  of  over  9 
cents  In  the  price  of  a  poimd  of  bread 
And  the  tiny  amount  going  to  wheat 
growers  has  actually  declined. 

S«  it  la  with  poor  grace  that  the  finger 
is  being  pointed  at  the  wheat  grower  who 
stands  to  get  a  slight  raise  in  pay  after 
lo  these  many  years.  And  it  Is  with  es- 
pecially poor  grace  that  the  finger  Is  be- 
ing  Pitted  by  the  so-called  wheat  users 
who  have  shared  in  the  76-percent  rise  In 
bread  prices  that  has  taken  place  In  the 
last  18  years. 

It  is  only  when  farmers  are  akout  to 
benefit  that  the  cry  of  "bread  tax"  is 
raised.  The  News  and  Observer  article 
which  I  have  quoted  from  toc^  account 
of  this  pn^xMed  legislation  and  referred 
to  "the  tax  on  wheat  processors."  This 
Is  not  a  tax.  of  course,  since  it  Is  part  of 
the  return  going  to  fanners.  The  News 
and  Observer  said: 

The  omnibus  farm  bill,  now  under  con- 
sideration In  Congress,  won't  make  things 
any  better. 

It  Is  true  that  H.R.  9811  would  not  do 
anything  to  lower  bread  prices.  But  It 
would  be  Just  as  fair  to  say  that  It  will 
do  vtuy  little  to  raise  bread  prices.  The 
increased  value  of  the  wheat  certificate 
proposed  in  the  new  bill  will  Increase  the 
value  of  the  wheat  in  a  one-pound  loaf 
of  bread  by  only  seven-tenths  of  a  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  farm  value  of  the 
wheat  in  a  pound  of  bread  would  rise 
from  2,7  to  3.4  cents.  Iliis  grossly  over- 
due rise  in  the  value  of  wheat  could  not 
be  held  accountable  for  any  rise  In  the 
price  of  bread  beyond  that  additional 
cost — seven-tenths  of  a  cent. 

The  price  of  bread  to  retailers  went  up 
twice  that  much  in  Raleigh  this  week— In 
1  day.  And  none  of  it  could  be  attributed 
to  the  cost  of  wheat.  It  makes  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  farm  bill  look  a  little  silly 
in  raising  a  national  hue  and  cry  of 
"bread  tax"  in  relaUon  to  that  bill. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Blow  in  thi  Bheao  Basket:   Loavts  in> 
2  Cents 

Raleigh  grocery  shoppers  are  in  for  a  blow 
in  the  bread  basket.  Several  large  bakeries 
have  raised  the  price  of  bread  by  1  ^^  cents  a 
loaf  and  supermarkets  and  grocery  stores  are 
expected  to  pass  the  hike  along  to  the 
shopper. 

One  grocery  chain  has  already  upped  the 
price  by  2  cents  a  loaf  and  officials  of 
another  say  they  will  do  likewise. 

As  a  result,  housewives  who  picked  up  the 
klngslze  loaf  at  31  cents  earlier  thU  week 
were  paying  33  cents  for  the  same  loaf 
Wednesday. 

Bakers  of  local  bread  raised  prices  Monday. 

OVniHXAD  XCICPS 

An  Official  of  Continental  Baking  Co.  said 
the  price  increase  was  due  to  higher  labor  and 
Ingredient  costs.   Other  bakers  said  the  same. 
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Billy  Chalk,  manager  of  Holsum  Bread  Co.. 
-nd  Vernon  Pinch,  aasisUnt  manager  of 
I^U  Bakery,  said  the  1  >A  cents  rise  applies 
to  all  loaf  bread  and  to  hotdog  and  ham- 
tmrager  buns. 

^c»claJ8  of  the  A.  &  P.  and  Wlnn-EHxle 
dyOns  said  the  price  of  their  companies' 
tygads  wlU  remain  the  same  for  the  time 
hsloK  A.  ft  P.  however,  has  raised  prices  liy 
3  cents  00  some  other  bread  baked  locally. 

"We  didn't  know  anything  about  the  iwlce 
rue  until  a  rout*  salesman  walked  In  ooir 
door  Monday  morning."  an  A.  &  P.  official 

■aid. 

A  Winn-Dlxle  official  said  he  hasn't  re- 
vived official  notice  of  the  price  hike  from 
local  bakeries.  But  he  said  the  firm  wUl  have 
to  raise  the  price  to  consumers  If  the  l\/t- 
cent  increase  holds. 

"We  only  make  2  cents  a  loaf,"  the  Wlnn- 
Dlxle  official  said. 

Increasing  bread  prices  could  add  to  the 
tlicsdy  blazing  rise  In  food  costs.  And  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  now  under  consideration 
In  Congress,  wont  make  things  any  better. 

The  bill,  \mder  study  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Oonunlttee,  beaded  by  Bepresentatlve 
Eabolo  Cool«t,  of  North  Carolina,  would 
raUe  from  76  cenU  to  11.25  a  bushel  the  tax 
on  wheat  processors. 


we  find  a  majority  of  our  Washington  law- 
makers In  the  House  ready  and  willing  to 
plunk  down  nearly  *3  bllUan  on  a  program 
whose  mants  haven't  been  fully  aaaayed. 
That  in  Itself  Is  cause  for  votcts  to  wonder 
If  they  did  UumselTSs  any  big  favor  last  fan 
by  giving  the  Democrats  such  a  huge — and 
apparently  easily  controlled — bulldoeer. 


at  Social  Service  at  CatboUc  University,  from 
which  be  graduated  In  1M7. 

I  AT  OHIO  STATS 


Imbalance  u  Congress  Expcnciye 


Monsif  nor  Corcoran  Named  Secretary  of 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 

tie. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  11, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Etelly  Califomian  of  July  25, 
1965: 

Imbalance  in  Congress  Expensive 

The  folly  of  one  party  holding  unchal- 
lengeable ascendancy  over  the  other  In  Con- 
gress was  never  more  clear  than  when  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
fell  6ver  themselves  like  dominoes  to  double 
financial  support  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

Even  the  most  charitable  observer  could 
not  at  this  point  proclaim  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty  a  spectacular  success.  In  many 
areas  the  program  is  bogged  down  In  In- 
terminable political  bickering  among  local 
factions  vying  for  control  of  the  funds.  The 
Job  Corps  project,  for  Instance.  Is  encounter- 
ing serious  dropout  difficulties. 

Despite  all  the  obvious  shortcomings  of 
the  "war,"  the  Democrats  and  a  handful  of 
Republicans  In  the  House  chorused  "amen" 
In  unison  when  the  bill  came  up.  Not  only 
did  the  majority  ram  through  the  main  bill. 
It  defeated  every  RepubUcan  efTort  to  trim 
the  cost,  thereby  giving  the  administration 
25  percent  m(»'e  money  than  It  wanted. 

Such  fiscal  Irresponsibility  Is  a  costly  les- 
son for  the  Nation's  taxpayers.  It  should 
be  an  equally  meaningful  lesson  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  which  Is  largely  responsible, 
along  with  Mr.  Barry  Goldwater,  for  the  cur- 
rent Imbalance  of  GOP  manpower  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  poverty  program  may  become  what 
some  of  Its  most  devoted  backers  proclaim  It 
to  bo — a  20th  century  miracle  for  the  down- 
trodden masses  In  hidden  America.  Some  of 
the  projects,  such  as  the  Head  Start  program 
for  culturally  deprived  children.  Indeed  show 
promise  of  being  extremely  worthwhile. 

But  the  whole  poverty  program  hasn't  been 
In  existence  long  enough  for  anybody  to  make 
an  objective  assessment  of  the  resuUf .    Tet 


He  was  namad  aasUtant  director  of  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  in  C<rtumbus  and 
held  that  poat  untU  becoming  director  m 
1960.  He  also  pursued  graduate  studies  at 
Ohio  State  University. 
Blshop-deslgnate  Gallagher,  a  priest  of  the 
Cleveland  Diocese,  wUl  be  eonseerated  there 
August  11  *ln  the  Oatbedral  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  by  Archbishop  Sgidlo  VagnoBEl. 
ApoaUAUs  Delegate  to  the  Ui}lt«d  States.  He 
wUl  be  enthroned  as  bishop  of  Lafayette  on 
August  23. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
citizens  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  honor  which  has  come  to  one  of  Co- 
lumbus' distinguished  clergsrmen,  Msgr. 
Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  who  has  recent- 
ly been  named  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  with 
headquarters  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Monsignor  Corcoran  has  been  director 
of  the  Columbus  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau 
since  1960,  in  which  post  he  has  served 
so  well  as  to  merit  the  approbation,  ad- 
miration, and  respect  of  peoples  of  all 
faiths  in  the  Columbus  diocese.  His  su- 
periors in  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
throughout  the  coimtry  have  been 
similarly  impressed  resulting  in  his  ap- 
pointment to  one  of  the  most  Important 
positions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  North  America.  The  Catholic  Church 
and  the  coimtry  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate that  a  man  and  priest  of  Monsignor 
Corcoran's  abilities,  experience,  and 
character  is  available  for  this  sensitive 
position. 

The  following  article  in  the  August  5 
Issue  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Catho- 
lic Standard  describes  Monsignor  Cor- 
coran's new  assigiunent: 

CHARmXS   OmCIAL   NaSCXD MSGK.    COSCOtAN 

or  Columbus  To  Pnx  NCCC  Post 
Msgr.  Lawrteice  J.  Corcoran,  director  of 
the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  been  named  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  at  Cathc^c  Charities  with 
headquarters  here. 

Msgr.  Corcoran  succeeds  Blshop-deslgnate 
Raymond  J.  Galla^^er,  who  recently  was 
named  blshc^  of  Lafayette.  Ind.,  and  has 
been  secretary  of  the  NCCC  since  September 
1961. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  was 
made  Tuesday  by  BLshc^  John  J.  Carberry  of 
Columbus  and  Coadjutor  Bishop  Leo  C. 
Byrne  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  honra-ary  president 
of  the  NCCC.  Tlie  conference  Is  the  chief 
coordinating  agency  for  Catholic  social  wel- 
fare programs  In  the  United  States. 

COlCMnTEX-^IAntlCAN 

Msgr.  Corcoran,  director  of  the  Columbus 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  since  1960,  has  been 
serving  as  chairman  of  priest-directors  of 
the  NCCC  and  Is  a  member  of  Its  board  of 
directors.  He  was  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence program  cocnmlttee  In  1960-61. 
.  Ordained  In  1043,  he  served  for  2  yecu-s  at 
St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  In  Columbus.  In  1945 
he  was  sent  to  the  National  Catholic  School 


Enflisk  Consins'  of  Hawaiian  Goose 
Retnm  to  Native  LanJ 


EXTENSION  OP 'REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  aswAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  a  famous  Eng- 
lish explorer,  Capt.  James  Cook,  who  dis- 
covered the  Hawaiian — then  called 
Sandwich— Islands,  24  young  nenes 
made  the  trip  from  England  to  Hawaii 
in  much  faster  time  through  the  travel 
medium  of  "air  freight."  The  two  dozen 
nenes — Hawaiian  goose — ^were  Joined  by 
a  pair  of  their  New  England  cousins  as 
they  made  the  one-way  trek  to  their 
native  habitat. 

The  26  liewly  arrived  nenes  will  enjoy 
privileged  status — ^the  nene.  pronounced 
nay'-nay'.  Is  the  official  State  bird  of 
Hawaii— and  will  be  protected  from 
predators.  The  birds  will  be  released  in 
the  Haleakala  Crater  on  the  Island  of 
Maui. 

The  story  of  the  return  of  these  birds 
to  their  native  land  is  told  in  the  August 
5,  1965  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin: 

To  Be  Pxeed  on  Math — Nene  Immigrants 
Aaarvx 

Two-dozen  squawking  young  nenes  from 
England  plus  a  pair  from  Connecticut 
returned  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
last  night. 

The  long-distance  migration  was  aided  by 
United  Air  Lines  air  freight. 

TempcvarUy  the  birds  are  being  lodged 
at  the  Honolulu  Zoo,  but  on  Monday.  State 
fish  and  game  men  will  release  them  In 
Haleakala  Crater  on  Maul. 

That  will  be  the  lOth  release  of  nenes  in 
Hawaii. 

Peter  Scott,  operator  of  the  Wildfowl 
Trust,  a  private  wildfowl  sanctuary  at  Slim- 
brldge,  England,  raised  the  four  and  twenty 
gray  birds  and  donated  them  to  HawaU. 
They  spent  2  weeks  quarantined  In  New 
Jersey. 

DlUon  Ripley,  of  Utchfleld,  Conn.,  gave  the 
State  two  nenes  more. 

Most  of  the  birds'  crates  were  labeled 
"Hawaiian  gciose^^e  world's  rarest  gooss^ 
bred  by  the  WUdfowl  Trust— fourth  release 
in  their  native  land." 

These  geese  ar«  descendants  of  three  birds 
sent  to  the  Wildfowl  Trust  by  Herbert  Ship- 
man,  of  the  Big  Island,  some  16  years  ago. 

ShIiMnan  at  first  sent  two,  but  when  both 
of  them  turned  out  to  be  females,  he  sent  a 
male  also.  (It's  hard  to  tell  the  difference, 
although  the  nenes  seem  to  have  no  trouble.) 
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L.  Walker,  wUdllfe  biologist  for  the 
game  dlTlalon  at  Mm  department 
and  natural  reeouroea.  met  the 
trucked  them  to  the  aoo. 

where  the  geeee  went  were  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Ttumbult.  of  IjOs  Altoe. 
1  two  UnlTerattf  of  California  men. 
been  making  a  documentary  movie 


11  be  airfreighted  to  Maul  Sunday. 

ifonday  afternoon  wildlife  biologist 

ifedetro*  wlU   release   the  birds  In 

In  a  wire  pen  stocked  with  foods 

eaten  In  captivity. 

1  hey  will  be  protected  from  predators 

accustomed  to  the  place,  and  In 

when  their  clipped  wing  feath- 

back,   they   will,   presumably,   fly 


Walker  said,  theare  were  leas  than 

•  In  existence,  but  now  there  are 

In  Hawaii,  plus  a  few  nxcH'e  In  cap- 

▼arlouB  looa  and  sanctuaries  else- 

kbout  SO  are  In  captivity  here.    The 

<  ousln  to  the  Canada  goose.  Is  mostly 

a  buff  neck. 

release  was  In  1W9,  a  decade  after 

preeesratlon  program  began,  and 

one  was  last  April,  Walker  said. 

so  far  been  released  six  times  on 

I^and  and  three  times  oa  Maul. 

Crater,  about  7.000  feet  high.  Is 
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ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOllf.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MAaTLAMD 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'HVES 

V  'ednesday.  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  £  ICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  un  I  Introduced  recently 
before  he  House,  HJl.  10313 — the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperatl<»i  Act  of 
1965 — i9  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

H.R.  loaia 
A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions py   improving  cooperation   and   the 
of  federally  aided  activities 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
of  government;  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
relocatloa     procedures     under 
and  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
other  purposes 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 

of  tha  United  Statet  of 

in  Congress  anembled.  That  this 

be  ettsd  as  the  "Intergovernmental 

Act  of  1906". 
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TTTLX   X — DsrDrmoNs 
used  in  this  Act — 

Federal  Agency 
101.  The     term     "Federal 


agency" 


aiy 


department,  agency,   or  Instru- 

In  the  executive  branch  ot  the 

Oovemolent  Including  the  IfatlofuU  Capital 


Homring  Awtlunlty  and  any  wholly  owned 
Oorarameat  oorporatloa;  and 

(B)  the  Arohlteet  of  tba  Capitol. 

Stats 
See.  103.  Tha  term  "State"  meana  any  of 
the  several  States  ot  the  United  States,  ths 
ZMstrlct  of  Oolvmbto,  Puerto  Rloo,  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  Statea,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State,  but 
does  not  include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 
Political  Subdivision  or  Local  Qovemment 

SBC.  103.  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
or  "lcx;nj  governnienf  means  a  local  unit  of 
government,  including  specifically  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  State  law. 

Unit  of  General  Local  Government 

Sec.  104.  "Unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town.  ijarlBh. 
village,  or  other  general-purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

Special-purpose  unit  of  local  government 

Sec.  105.  "Special -purpose  unit  of  local 
government"  means  any  special  district, 
public-purpose  corporation,  or  otlier  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  include  a  school  district. 

Grant  or  Grant-ln-Ald 
Sec.  106.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  mod  OS  n\oney.  or  property  provided  in 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  aggregate 
authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State: 
or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admin- 
istered plan  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 

if  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  money  or  property  from  the  United 
States;  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  establishes 
by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which 
may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  poli- 
tical subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be  al- 
lotted for  use  in  each  of  the  States  by  the 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries. The  term  does  not  include  (1) 
shared  revenues;  (2)  payment  of  taxes:  (3) 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes:  (4)  loans  or  re- 
payable advances;  (5)  surplus  property  or 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  ftimished 
as  such;  (6)  pajrments  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualif3rlng  organizations,  whether  public  or 
private;  (7)  payments  to  States  or  poUtlcal 
subdivisions  as  full  reimbursement  for  the 
costs  Incurred  In  paying  benefits  or  furnish- 
ing services  to  persons  entitled  thereto  under 
Federal  laws;  or  (8)  any  annual  payment  by 
the  United  States  to  ^he  District  of  Columbia 
authorised  by  article  VI  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbla  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  47>2501a  and  47-2501b). 

The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in-aid",  as  it 
is  used  In  title  II  of  this  Act.  shall  also  in- 
clude payments  made  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  public  organizations. 

Specialized  or  Technical  Services 

Sec.  107.  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  technical  tests  and 
evaliiatlons,  technical  Information,  training 
activities,  surveys,  reports,  doc\iments,  and 
any  other  similar  service  functions  which  the 
Secretary  of  any  department  or  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  any  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  perform. 


Comprehensive  Planning 
Sec.  108.  "Comprehensive  planning",  ex* 
cept  in  title  VI.  includes  the  following,  to  Uu 
extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or  nM<]| 
of  a  unit  ot  general  local  government:  (i) 
preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-rang  deveU 
opment,  of  general  physical  plans  with  r«- 
spect  to  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land 
tise  and  the  provlaion  of  public  facilities,  i&. 
eluding  transportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such  devel- 
opment; (11)  programing  of  capital  improve- 
ments based  on  a  determination  of  relative 
urgency,  together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  the  improvements  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  earlier  yeara  of  the  program; 
(ill)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of  the 
departments  or  subdivisions  of  the  govern- 
mant  concerned;  (iv)  intergovernmental  co- 
ordination of  related  planned  activltlei 
among  the  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  concerned;  and  (v)  .preparation  of 
regulatory  and  administrative  measures  in 
support  of  the  foregoing. 

Metropolitan  Area  or  Area 
Sec.  109.  A  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area" 
means  either  (1)  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  ot 
the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  not  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  or  (11)  any  urban  area.  Including 
those  surrounding  areas  that  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  present  and 
future  population  trends  and  patterns  ot 
urban  growth,  location  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  systems,  and  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental. Institutional,  and  othet  activities 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budg^et  lends  Itself  as  being 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof. 
Urban  Area 
Sec.  110.  "Urban  area"  means — 

( 1 )  any  geographical  area  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  any  Incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  a  population  pf  ten 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants; 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  govermnent  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any 
Incorporated  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  has  such  population  density. 

Areawide  Agency 
Sec.  111.  "Areawide  agency"  means  an  of- 
ficial State  or  metropolitan  or  regional 
agency  empowered  under  State  or  loo^l  laws 
or  under  an  interstate  compact  or  agree- 
ment to  perform  comprehensive  planning 
in  an  area,  or  such  other  agency  or  instru- 
mentality as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  (or,  in  the  case  of  metropolitan 
areas  crossing  State  lines,  any  one  or  more 
of  such  agencies  or  instrumentalities  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Governors  of  the  States 
Involved)  to  perform  such  planning,  which 
agency  or  Instnmientality  is.  to  the  greatest 
practictable  extent,  composed  of  or  responsi- 
ble to  the  elected  offlcials  of  the  units  of 
general  local  government  within  whose  Juris- 
diction such  agency  is  authorized  to  engage 
in  such  planning. 

Urban  Development 
Sec.  112.  "Urban  development"  means  all 
projects  or  programs  for  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
development  of  open-aptMB  land,  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  hospitals,  airports, 
water  supply  and  dtstrlbutlon  facilities, 
sewerago    facilities    and    waste    treatment 
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_-rt,  transportaUon  facilities,  hlghwayf. 
^^gt'  development  and  land  cooservatton, 
^jTsther  public  works  faculties. 
Hovital 
ngc  113-  "Hospital"  means  any  public 
UMit^  owiter  or  general,  tuberculosis,  msfi- 
tt^ehronlc  disease,  and  other  type  of  hos- 
!J^  and  related  lacUltiee,  and  centna 
fLyVoe  faculties  nonnally  operated  in  oon- 
-iction  with  hospitals,  but  does  not  include 
toy  hospital  furnishing  primartly  domiciliary 

esre. 

Displaced  Person 

B«c.  114.  "Displaced  person"  means — 

(A)  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  a 
Imginess  which  moyes  from  real  property  or 
It  discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
jainlnenoe  of  acq\Usltion  of  such  real  prop- 
sty,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  agency; 

(B)  any  person  who  Is  the  owner  of  a 
fenn  operation  which  moves  from  real  prop- 
erty or  is  discontinued  oa  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
aoqolsltlon  or  inunlnence  of  aeqiiisitlon  of 
lueh  real  property,  in  whole  w  in  part,  by 
a  Federal,  State,  or  local  goverrunent 
agency; 

(C)  any  individual  who  is  the  head  ot  a 
fiwiiy  which  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
piad  as  a  dweUing  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquUitloa 
or  Imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
prupeily.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Federal. 
Bute,  or  local  government  agency,  or  which 
moves  from  sueh  dweUing  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  Imm*"*"''^  of  acquisition,  by 
tuch  Federal,  Stete,  or  local  government 
agency,  or  other  real  property  on  which  such 
family  conducts  a  business  (m*  farm  opera- 
tloii; 

(D)  any  individual,  not  a  member  of  a 
lunUy,  who  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelUng  on  or  after  the  ^ective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  immineaoe  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  agency,  or  who 
moves  from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the 
acqiUsltion  or  Imminence  of  acquisition  by 
■uch  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agency,  of  other  real  property  oa  which  such 
Individual  conducts  a  buslnees  or  farm  op- 
•ratlon;  and 

(E)  any  individual,  not  described  in  para- 
fftfth  (A),  (B).  (C),  or  (D)  of  this  section, 
who  moves  his  personal  pn^>erty  from  real 
pcopnrty  on  or  after  the  effeoUve  date  of  this 
Aot  as  a  result  of  the  acqtdsitioa  or  immi- 
nenoe  of  acqulsittoD  of  such  real  property,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government  agency. 

Business 

Ssc.  116.  "Business"  means  any  lawful  ac- 
tivity conducted  jwlmarily  (A)  for  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  products,  commoditieB, 
or  any  other  personal  property;  (B)  for  the 
manufacture,  processing,  or  marketing  of  any 
such  property;  or  (C)  for  the  sale  of  services 
to  the  public.  Such  term  does  not  include 
the  activity  of  an  Investor  in  acqiilring  or 
holding  real  pr<^>erty  for  resale  for  gain. 
Farm  Operation 

Sec.  116.  "Farm  operation"  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  prlmarUy  for  the 
production  of  one  or  more  agriciUtural  prod- 
acts  or  commodities  for  sale  and  bccne  use, 
and  customarily  producing  such  products  or 
eonunodities  in  sufBcient  quantity  to  be 
capable  of  contributiiig  materially  to  the 
operator's  support. 

Fanuly 

Sac.  117.  "PamUy"  means  two  or  more  Indi- 
viduals living  together  in  the  same  dweUinc 
unit  who  are  related  to  each  oUier  by  Mood. 
marriage,  or  adoption. 


Bdcrly  Individual 

Sac.  lit.  IBIdarly  ladiTidiial''  means  a  per- 
son, not  a  meniber  at  •  fsmUy,  wlio  is  sixty- 
two  j—n  ot  ace  or  ofver. 

Haadlcspp«d  Individual  - 

Sac.  119.  ''Saxidlca4>ped  Indtvldnal"  means 
a  person,  not  a  member  of  family,  who  Is 
handicapped  within  the  meaning  of  section 
a02  of  the  Housing  Aot  of  1960. 
Displaced 

Sbc.  120.  "Displaced",  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  any  person,  means  any  person  moved 
or  to  be  moved  from  real  property  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  ttiis  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  inunlnence  of  acquisition  of 
sutdi  property  tor  a  pubUc  Improvement  con- 
structed or  developed  by  or  with  funds  pro- 
vided in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Goverrmient. 

Person 

Sxc.  121.  "Person"  means  any  individual, 
and  any  partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion. 

TFTLE  II — IMPaOVED  AOMIN  ISTSATION  Or  GXANTS- 
nf-Am  TO  THE  STATES 

Full  Informaticm  of  Funds  Received 
Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  v^lch  administers 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  request,  notify  the  Governor  or  other 
offlciid  designated  by  him,  or  the  State  legU- 
lature,  of  the  purpose  and  amounts  of  recom- 
mended or  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the  State. 
No  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  Governor  or  other  designated  offi- 
cer from  partidpaUng  In  the  State's  determi- 
nation of  its  financial  needs  In  the  same 
maimer  as  he  does  with  respect  to  the 
budgeting  of  State  funds. 

Subject  only  to  the  procedures  here  en- 
acted, nothing  contained  in  this  law  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  department  <»■ 
agency  of  the  United-States  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States. 

Uniform  Handling  of  Grant  Funds 
Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  each  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  paid  to  the  State  treasmer  or  other  officer 
that  may  be  designated  by  the  legislative 
authority   (or  by  the  Governor  in   the  ab- 
sence of  a  designation  by  the  legislative  au- 
thority) to  receive  said  fiinds  and  appropriate 
accounting  advice  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
mittal of  fimds  shaU  be  provided  to  such 
State  officers  as  may  require  the  data  for  pur- 
poses of  financial  management  and  control. 
The  State  may  provide  for  or  continue  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  roceipt  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  case  of  State  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 
SUte  Salaries  Paid  From  Granta-in-Aid 
Sec.  203.  After  July  1.  1967,  and  except  as 
specifically  authorized  pursuant  to  State  law 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned,    in     accordance     with     regulations 
promulgated   by  the  President,  no  Federal 
grant-in-aid  to  a  SUte  shall  be  used  to  pay 
a  salary  In  excess  at  the  regular  salary  stand- 
ards aM>lleable  to  State  employees  generally, 
nor  shaU  a  grant-in-aid  be  used  to  pay  aU 
OT  part  of  a  salary  tbe  fuU-time  equivalent 
of  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  normal  annual 
salary  rates  at  emj^oyees  of  the  State  or  of 
State  InstituUoos  of  hi^er  learning. 
Deposit  at  Grants-ln-Ald 
Sac.  304.  Notwithstanding  any  other  ikx}- 
Tlsions  of  Federal  law  or  regulation,  no  grant- 
in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  required  to  be 
d^Msited  in  a  separate  bank  account  apart 
from  other  funds  admlnlstersd  by  the  State. 
All  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  made  avaU- 
aUe  to  the  States  tfhaU  be  property  accounted 
ite  as  Federal  funds  In  tlis  aeoounts  of  the 
Stats.    In  each  ease  the  State  agoicy  eon- 
osmed  shaU  render  rsfular  autbentleated  re- 


ports to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
covering  the  status  and  the  appUcatlon  of 
the  funds,  the  llabUitieB  and  obligations  on 
hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  said  Federal  agency. 
ScheduUng  of  Federal  Transfen  to  i^he 
States 
Sbc.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law.  heads  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering grant-in-aid  programs  shall 
schedule  the  transfer  of  grant-ln-atd  funds 
consistent  with  program  purposes  and  ap- 
plicable Treasury  regulatlcms.  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  elapsing  between  the  transfer 
of  such  funds  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  the  subsequent  disbursement  thereof 
by  a  State,  whether  such  disbursement  occurs 
prior  to  or  subsequent  to  such  transfer  at 
funds.  States' shall  not  be  held  accountable 
for  tnterest  earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds, 
pending  their  disbursement  for  program 
purposes. 

Eligible  State  Agency 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provtdea  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commis- 
sion must  be  established  or  designated  to 
administer  or  superrlse  the  adminUtration 
of  any  grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  may,  upon 
request  of  the  Governor  or  other  aK>roprlate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  ot  the 
State,  responsible  for  determining  or  revU- 
ing  the  organizational  structiire  of  SUte 
government,  waive  the  sine^e  SUte  agency 
or  multimember  board  or  oonunlsslon  pro- 
vision and  approve  other  SUte  administra- 
tive structure  on  arrangemenU:  Provided, 
That  the  head  of  the  Federal  Department  or 
agency  determines  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  sUtuU  authorizing  the  grant-in- 
aid  program  wUl  not  be  endangered  by  the 
use  ot  such  other  SUte  strUctiure  or 
arrangemenU. 
TiTLz  m — axvnw  or  rxDEXAL  ceants-in-aid 

TO   STATES   AND   TO   LOCAL   UNITS   OF   OOVDtN- 
MENT 

SUtement  of  Pixrpose 

Sec.  301.  It  la  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  title  to  esUbllsh  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
asslsUnce  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  SUtes  or  to  their  poUtical  subdivisions 
which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient 
subsequent  review  by  the  Congress  to  Insure 
that  (I)  the  effectiveness  of  granU-ln-ald  as 
InstrumenU  of  Federal -SUU-local  coopera- 
tion is  Improved  and  enhanced;  (2)  grant 
programs  are  revised  and  redirected  as  neces-, 
sary  to  meet  new  conditions  arising  sub- 
sequent to  their  original  enactment;  and  (3 1 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  subetantiaUy  achieved  their  purpose. 
Expiration  of  Orahu-ln-Ald  Programs 

Sec.  302.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Kl^ty-nlnth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorises  the  making  ot  granU-in- 
ald  to  two  or  more  SUtes  or  to  poUtical  sub- 
divisions of  two  or  more  SUtes  and  no  ex- 
piration date  for  such  authority  Is  specified 
by  law,  and  such  grant  Is  not  specifically  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  ot  this  title,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  shaU,  not  later  than  June 
80  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  which  b^ins 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act.  make 
reporU  to  Ccmgiesi  on  such  programs.  In 
reviewing  such  programs,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  shall 
consider,  ammig  other  relevant  matters,  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  803  of  this  Act. 
Committee  Studies  of  Orante-ln-Aid 
Programs 

Sac.  808.  Whers  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Bghty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
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Records  and  Audit 
(a)   Each    reclpl«it    of    assistance 
any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after 
date  of  this  Act  which  provides 
>-tn-ald  from  the  United  States 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
new  grant-tn-ald  agreement,  or 
modlfleatlon.  w  alteration  of  any 
-la-ald  agreement  pursuant  to 
shap  keep  such  records  as  the 
administering  such  grant  may 
Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
amount  and  disposition  by  such 
if  such  grant-in-aid.  the  total  cost 
or  imdertaklng  In  connection 
such   grant-in-aid  Is  given   or 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied 
ourees.  and  such  other  records  as 
te  an  effective  audit, 
head  Oit  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
such  grant  and  the  Comptroller 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
rq>resentatlves.  shall  have 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examlna- 
y  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
the  recipients  t])at  are  pertinent 
received. 
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Statement  of  Purpose 

It  is 'the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

Intergovernmental  cooperation  in 

of  apedaliaed  or  technical  serv- 

irovlalon  of  facilities  essential  to 

of  State  or  local  govern - 

activities  many  of  which  are  natlon- 

and  financed  in  part  by  Fed- 

to  enable  State  or  local  govem- 

avold  unnecessary  duplication  of 

service  functions:  and  to  authorize 

and  agencies  of  the  execu - 

of  the  Federal  Government  which 

such  authority  to  provide  spe- 

technical  services  to  State  and 


govei  nments. 


ad]  linistrattve 


Au(thorlty  Tb  Provide  Service  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  any  department 

head  of  any  agency  of 

branch  of  the  Federal  Govern - 

mthorixed   within   his   discretion, 

requ^  from  a  State  or  political 

thereoL  to  provide  q;>eelallzed  or 

lervlces,  upon  the  payment  by  the 

gi  ivemment  making  the  request,  of 


the  salaries  and  such  other  coets  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  for  performing  eutdi 
services:  Provided,  hom>ever,  lliat  such  serv- 
ices shall  Include  only  thoas  which  the  head 
of  the  Fedaral  ageocy  ooncemed  determines 
are  not  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels. 

Relmburaement  to  Appropriation 
Sec.  403.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau 
or  other  administrative  division  thereof,  in 
payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  as  authorized  vuider  section 
402  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
principal  appropriation  frcsn  which  the  cost 
of  providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or 
is  to  be  charged,  or  the  appropriation  cur- 
rently available  for  the  cost  of  similar 
services. 

Reports  to  Congress 
Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the  services 
provided  under  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

Reservation  of  Existing  Authority 
Sec.  405.  This  title  Is  In  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

TnXE       V COORDINATED       INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

POLICT    ANB    ADMINISTRATION    OF   GRANTS   FOR 
URBAN  DEVXLOPMXNT 

Declaration  of  Urban  Assistance  Policy 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  Its  strength  In 
world  affairs  and  the  achievement  of  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  depend  In  large  de- 
gree upon  the  sound  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  urban  communities.  In  piu^ult  of 
this  basic  objective,  the  President  may  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  for  uniform  appli- 
cation In  the  formulation,  evaluation,  and 
review  of  lu'ban  development  programs  and 
projects  for  the  provision  of  federally  aided 
iirban  facilities,  and  Federal  projects  having 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  development  of 
urban  and.  urbanizing  communities.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  for  full 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  achievement 
of  the  following  specific  objectives  of  urban 
development,  and  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law  reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  be- 
tween such   objectives   when   they   conflict: 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental,  insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems,  in- 
cluding highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

<5)  Protection  of  areas  of  tinlque  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  interest: 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facili- 
ties including  untllltles  for  the  supply  of 
power,  water,  and  communications,  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

(7)  And  other  objective  through  which 
urban  development  activities  can  contribute 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation,  Its  strength  In  world  af- 
fairs, and  the  achievement  of  enhanced  lev- 
els of  living. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — National,  regional. 
State,  and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  possible. 


be  fully  considered  and  taken  li^  account 
tn  planning  \irban  development  programs 
and  projects.  Regional,  State,  and  local 
government  objectives  shall  be  considered 
and  evaluated  within  a  framework  of  &«. 
tlooal  public  objectives,  and  available  projec- 
tions of  future  national  conditions  and  needs 
of  regions.  States,  and  localities  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  plan  formulation,  evaluation,  and 
review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  lu-ban  develc^ment  purposes  shall 
be  consistent  with  and  ftirther  the  objectives 
of  State  and  local  government  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  urban  development.  Con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  all  developmental 
aspects  of  the  total  urban  community  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, economic  development^  natural 
resources  development,  community  facllltiea, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  an  urban  development  aid 
program  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  all 
other  significantly  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  passible,  sjrstematic  plan- 
ning required  by  individual  Federal  iho- 
grams  (such  as  highway  construction,  urban 
renewal,  and  open  space)  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  and  made  part  of  comprehensive 
local  and  areawlde  urban  development 
planning. 

Favoring  Units  of  General  Local  Government 
Sec.  502.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  Federal 
law  providing  that  special  purpose  units  of 
local  governments  are  eligible  to  receive  loans 
or  grants-in-aid  for  urban  development, 
units  of  general  local  government  (cities, 
counties,  towns,  and  townships)  acting 
singly  or  jointly,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
such  loans  or  grants-in-aid.  Heads  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall,  In  the 
absence  of  substantial  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary, noake  such  loans  or  grants-in-aid  for 
urban  develoiHnent  to  units  of  general  local 
government  rather  than  to  special  purpose 
units  of  local  government. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  loan  or  grant-in- 
aid  is  made  to  a  special  purpose  unit  of  local 
government,  the  chief  executive  officer  or  the 
governing  body  of  each^unit  of  general  local 
government  in  which  the  loan  or  grant 
recipient  Is  located  or  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  loan  or  grant-in-aid  project: 

(1)  shall  be  notified  of  the  purpose, 
amounts,  or  other  factors  related  to  the  pro- 
posed or  actually  or  grant-in-aid  to  such  spe- 
cial purpose  imlt  of  local  government; 

(2)  may  participate  in  such  normal  pro- 
cedures as  relate  to  budgeting  of  said  loan 
or  grant-in-aid;  and 

(3)  shall  have  the  oppwtunlty  to  have 
their  comments  made  a  part  of  the  applica- 
tion for  such  loan  or  grant-in-aid. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  Joint  sponsorship  of  a  proj- 
ect eligible  for  grant  or  locm  funds,  by  two 
or  more  units  of  grehcntl  local  government, 
two  or  more  special  piirpose  units  of  govern- 
ment, or  any  combination  thereof,  shall  not 
limit  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  or  giant- 
In-ald  to  less  than  the  aggregate  available 
to  the  participating  units  of  general  local 
government  and/or  special  purpose  units  of 
government  acting  singly. 

Consistency  With  Plans  and  Objectives  of 
General  Local  Governments 

Sec.  503.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  any  application  for 
a  loan  or  grant  made  after  June  30.  1966, 
tor  construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  wa- 
ter supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewer- 
age facilities  and  waste  treatment  vorts, 
water  development  and  land  conservation 
within  any  metropolitan  area  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  shall  be  submitted 
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to  the  unit  of  general  local  government  with 
mtborlty  to  operate  in  the  area  wttbln 
Jj^  the  project  or  facility  Is  to  be  located. 
DO  action  shall  be  taken  by  any  Federal 
laency  upon  such  application  unless  ttf 
!Smnlng  body  of  the  unit  of  general  local 
•overnment  certifies  that  such  project  or 
SgUlty  is  consistent  with  its  planning  ob- 
jectives. If  said  unit  does  not  act  on  aa 
J^Ucatlon  within  thirty  days  after  its  nS>- 
Bjsslon,  the  application  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved by  said  unit.  The  certification  diall 
i^company  the  submission  of  such  appll- 
tlon  to  the  areawlde  agency  pxirsuant  to 
KCtton  504  of  this  title.  The  foregoing  re- 
tirements shall  not  be  applicable  in  the 
ease  of  applications  from  units  of  government 
larger  than  and  encompassing  the  unit  of 
geaeral  local  government  within  which  the 
project  or  facility  Is  to  be  located. 
liore  Effective  UtUlcatlon  of  Certain  Federal 
Loans  or  Oranto  by  Encouraging  Better 
Coordinated  Local  Review  of  State  and 
Local  AppUcaUcaiM  for  Such  Loans  or 
Grants 

See.  604.  (a)   In  order  to  assist  Fedaral, 
84ate,  and   local   governments   to   increase 
tbBlr  economy  and  efllclenoy  of  operations 
in  meeting  the  governmental  needs  of  the 
iDcreasing   oonceateutlon  of  population   in 
Metropolitan  areas:  to  fadUtate  the  coordi- 
nation  of    intergovernmental    relationships 
and  activities  on  a  continuing  baste;  to  pro- 
Tide  more  effective  exchange  of  Information 
■nung  the  governments  ooncemed  at  the 
esrlleet    i>osBible    stage    of    irianning    and 
throughout  the  planning  and  development 
process;  to  extoourage  areawlde  eomprehen- 
dTe  planning  on  a  continuing  basis;  and  to 
•Dootirage  State  and  local  lOTwnmeiKis  to 
MtsbllBh   or  improve  facilities  tag  eoordi- 
Mtttng  areawlde  development,  aQ  ^ptlea- 
tlOQi  made  after  June  SO,  1966.  for  Fsdsral 
loans  or  granta  to  assist  in  eanrylng  out  open 
■pace  land  projects  «r  for  the  cooMmakiam. 
cf  hospitals,  alrperts,  water  supply  and  dim- 
tifbutlon  facilities,  sewerage  fssUttiss  and 
waste  treatment  works,  hl^ways,  tnuupee- 
tttton  facilities,  water  developaaent,  and  lend 
ccnservatlon  wKhln  any  metropolitan  area 
■ball  be  subject  to  the  provislosis  of  tihls  title. 
(b)(1)   Exoepit  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  appOication  for 
a  loan  or  grant  of  the  type  described  tn  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  aooompanled  (I)  by  the 
oomments   and   recommendations  with   re- 
spect to  the  project  Involved  by  an  areawlde 
i^ncy  designated  to  perform  metropolitan 
or  regional  planning  for  the  area  within 
which   the   assistance  is   to  be  used,   and 
which   is.   to   the   greatest   practicable   ex- 
tent,   composed   of    or   responsible    to   the 
elected  officials  of  tbe  iinits  of  general  loesl 
governmenit  within  whose  jurisdiction  such 
agency  Is  authorlced  to  engage  In  such  i^an- 
nlng;  and  (11)  by  a  statement  by  the  appli- 
cant that  such  conmients  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  considered  prior  to  formal 
submission  of  the  application.    Such  oom- 
ments shall  Include  Information  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  urban  de- 
velopment project  or  program  Is  consistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  developed  or 
In  the  process  of  development  for  the  met- 
ropolitan area  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
project  or  program  contributes  to  the  ful- 
fillment  of   such   areawlde   x>I&i^iiiQS-    l^e 
oomments    and   reoommendatlons   and   the 
statement  referred  to  In  this  section  shall, 
except  In  the  case  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subeectlon,  be  reviewed  by  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Ooveroanent  to  which 
such  application  la  submitted  tor  the  sole 
purpose     of    assisting    it    In    determining 
whether   the   application    is   in   accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  which 
govern  the  T"«»^v^<"g  of  the  loans  or  grants. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  aooompanied  by  the  com^ 
ments  and  reeonunendatlans  and  the  state- 
ment referred  to  in  paiagnq)!!,  (1)  at  tbim 


SBlfBeetlon  tf  Hba  appHeant  eerllfles  that  m 
plan  or  description  of  the  project,  meeOnf 
the  1  equli  euaeuts  of  stM&  lules  and  regvla- 
tfoos  ae  msrr  he  prescribed  usMler  solissetloB 
(c)  hereof,  or  each  appUeatlan  has  latit 
before  an  appropriate  areawlde  ageney  or 
iiwtnnnentaUty  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
wtlAiout  coDun^its  or  recommendations 
thereon  being  made  by  soA  agency  or 
iBstriunentallty. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  Shan  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  appUcaticm  which,  in  light  of  the 
imrpoees  of  this  title.  Involves  a  major 
change  in  the  project  covered  by  the  appli- 
cation prior  to  such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  such 
other  agency  ae  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  is  hereby  anttauniaed  to  invscrlbe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  title. 

TXIUI    TZ ACOUISmON,    USX,    AND    DISPOSITION 

or  LAND  WITHIN  ITRBAIf  AXKAS  BT  TEOEKAI. 
AGENCnS  IN  CONrOaiCITT  WITH  LAND  TTTILI- 
ZATION  PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL 
COVEENBCENT 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative   Services  Act 

Sec.  601.  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
nUnlstratlve  Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(40  JJB.O.  471  et  seq.),  is  amended  by 
«>rfrting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

"htle  vm — uaaAN  land  tttilization 
"Short  Title 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act'. 

"Declaration  of  Purpose  and  Policy 

"Sac  803.  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  title 
to  promote  more  haimonlous  intergovern- 
mental relations  by  prescribing  uniform  poli- 
cies and  procedures  whereby  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of 
land  In  urban  areas  in  order  that  urban 
land  traiMaetlons  entered  into  for  the  Gen- 
esal  Bervices  Administration  or  on  behalf  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  be  conslsteut 
trltb  aoning  and  land-iise  practices  and 
shall  be  made  to  the  greater  practicable  ex- 
tent in  accordance  with  planning  and  de- 
vel(Hnnent  objectives  of  the  local  govern- 
ments and  local  planning  agencies 
concerned. 

"Disposal  of  Urban  Lands 

"SBC.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tor contemplates  the  disposal  fco'  or  on  be- 
half of  any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  prop- 
erty situated  within  an  urbcm  area,  he  shall 
prior  to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give 
reasonable  notice  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment having  Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and 
land-use  regulation  In  the  geographical  area 
within  which  the  land  or  lands  are  located 
in  order  to  afford  the  government  the  offpor- 
tunlty  of  aoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  In 
accordance  with  local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  sha^l  furnish  to  all  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  s\ich  real  property,  full 
and  complete  information  concerning — 

"(1)  current  aoning  regulatlcms  and  pros- 
pective Bonlng  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  iNToperty  when  it  is  unztmed;  and 

"(2)  ctirrent  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street- 
lights, and  other  service  facUitieB  and  pros- 
pective availability  of  such  servicee  if  such 
property  Is  Included  In  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 
"Acquisition  or  Change  Of  Use  of  Real 

Property 
"Sbc.  804.  (b)  In  the  acquisition  or  change 
of  use  of  any  real  property  situated  in  an  ur- 
ban area  as  a  site  for  public  building,  the 
Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent  he  deCer- 
■ilnes  praetlaabte— 


"(2)  comply  with  an  conform  to  BOOlng 
regnlatlonB  of  the  unit  of  general  local  go>v- 
eraflaeBt  having  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  wtthln  which  such  pioperty  Is  situ- 
ated *"*»  the  ptannlng  and  development  ob- 
jectives of  soch  local  government. 

"(1)  c»nsider  all  objeetlcMM  made  to  any 
such  acqulslUon  or  changed  use  by  such  unit 
of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  acquisition  or  use  conflicts  or 
would  conflict  with  s\ich  regulations  ch'  ob- 
jectives; and 

"(a)  To  the  extent  practicable,  prior  to  a 
ccHnmltment  to  acquire  any  real  property 
situated  In  an  urban  area,  the  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment exercising  zoning  and  land-use  juris- 
diction over  the  land  proposed  to  be  pur- 
chased of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such  land  and 
the  proposed  use  of  the  property.  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  advance  notice  would  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  proposed  purchase,  he  shall, 
upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition.  Im- 
mediately notify  such  local  government  of 
the  acquisition  and  the  proposed  iise  of  the 
property.        ^ 

•Deflnltians 

"Sec  805.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  poliQcal  subdivision, 
of  a  State. 

"(b)  "Urban  area*  means — 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
Jxirisdlction  of  any  Incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  en'  other  unit  of  general 
local  government,  except  county  or  parish, 
having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any  In- 
corporated \inlt  (rf  greneral  local  government 
which  has  such  population  density. 

"(c)  •Comprehensive  planning'  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  genreal  local  govern- 
ment: 

"(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding transportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans  few  such  develc^-  • 
ment; 

"(2)  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  r^atlve  ur- 
gency, together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  the  improvement  to  be  constructed 
In  the  earlier  yean  of  the  program; 

"(3)  coordlnattan  of  all  related  plans  of 
the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned; 

"(4)  Intergovernmental  coordination  of  re- 
lated planning  activities  among  the  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  concerned; 
and 

"(5)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative measures  In  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 

rmx  VH — XSTABUSHUfG   TTNITOKII    FEDERAL 
KXLOCATION    HLACTICES 

Declaration  of  Policy 
Sac.  701.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
establish  a  tmlfonn  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  ownors.  tenants,  and 
other  persons  ^«^>«<>«h  by  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  in  Federal  and  federaUy  as- 
sisted programs,  by  code  enforcement  ac- 
tivities undertaken  in  connection  with  an 
urban  renewal  project,  or  by  a  program  of 
voluntary  rebahtlMatlon  of  bulldinffa  or  other 
Improvements  in  aooordance  with  an  urbaa 
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uiy  dlaplaced  peraon  who  movea  or 
iea  hla  buatoMaa  electa  to  accept  the 
authorised  by  thla  aubaecUoo   In 
he  payment  autborlaad  for  auch 
by  aubaaouoo  (a)   of  thla  aaoUon. 
of  aueh  Vedaral  agency  ahaU  nuike 
r  iloctton  payment  to  auch  peraon 
•qual  to  tlM  avaraga  annual 
_     or    tha    bualnaaa.    or    tfi.OOO. 
la  tha  leaaer.    No  payment  ahall  be 
thla  aubaactlon  unlaaa  tha  head 
■  laney  to  aatlaflad  that  tha  bualneas 
~  '  ba  rtfooatad  without  a  subat&n- 
tta  (Ktotlnff  patronage,  and  (3)  to 
a  oomnMreAal  antarprtoe  having  at 
oihar  aatahllahmeot.  not  being  ac- 
tHa  TkUtad  Btataa.  whloh  to  an- 
Um  aama  or  ■«'»»««»r  bualnaaa.    Itar 
X  ttto  aubaaotton.  tha  term  "aver- 
kl  B«t  aamlngi"  maaiM  one-half  at 
a  kmln«i  of  tha  bualnaaa.  befora  r^d. 
lit.  and  local  tnooma  taxaa.  during 
^mhla  yaara  Immediately  preceding 
*')  ywv  In   whloh  auch   bualneaa 
tha  real  property  acquired  by  the 
aa  and  liMtudea  any  ocmpeoaa- 
by  tha  bualnaaa  to  the  owner.  hU 
hto  dapaodent  chUdren  during 
T  period,     tech  eamlnga  and 
ahaU  be  aatabllahed  by  Federal 
ratuma  fUad  by  auch  buaineea 
and  hto  apotiae  and  dependent 
■uoh  two  taxable  years, 
uoy  dlsplaoed  perswi  who  ^oved 
_  •••oto  to  aooapC  the  paymenU 
hy  tUa  aubaaotlaa  hi  Itou  ot  the 
anthorlMd  by  aubaactlon  (a)   ot 
n  for  moving  ftxim  much  dwelling, 
tf^cooh  Padaral  agency  shall  make 
flsad  relocation  paymenta  to 


omer 

lor 


dukUL^i 


moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
'♦^•^Ung  to  a  aohadula  eaUbllshed  by 
auch  agency,  not  to  exceed  taoO: 
c  laloeatlon  allowanoe  equal  to  the 
•*-id  under  paragraph  (l)  of  thto 
or  $100.  whichever  to  the  lesser: 


■ddtttonal  payment  of  $300  if  the 
paraoa  owned  the  fee  UUe  or  a 
m  tha  real  property  occupied. 
Ay  dlaplaced  person  who  movea 
a  farm  operation  electa  to 
payment  authcrlaad  by  thto  aub- 
Uau  of  tha  payment  authM-lzed 
:  Mm  operation  by  8Uba«ctloa  (a) 
"'m.  tha  haad  of  such  Federal 
make  a  fixed  relocation  pay- 
luch   peraon    in    the    amount   of 
the  caae  where  tha  entire  farm 
to  not  acquired  by  auch  Federal 
payment  authorised  by  thto  aub- 
■"  ba  made  only  if  the  head  of 
determinea  that  the  remainder 
no  longer  an  economic  unit. 
iddttloo   to   any   amount   \mder 
(»).  (h).  (o).  and  (d)   of  thto 
haad  of  aueh  Federal  agency 
htbMU  of  any  dlsfriaced  family. 
elderly   individual,   or   dtoplaoed 
'  InUivldual.  monthly  paymenta 
not  to  exceed   twanty-four 
I  amaant  not  to  exceed  $1,000  to 
displaced  fasally  or   Individual 
decent,  aafe.  and  aanitary  dwell. 


ing.  The  addlUonal  payment  ahall  be  an 
amount  whloh,  whan  adad  to  30  per  centum 
of  the  annual  Lnoome  ot  tha  dtoplaoed  in- 
dlvldtial  or  family  at  tha  time  of  dtoplaoe- 
ment.  equato  the  average  annual  rental  re> 
quired  for  such  a  decent,  aafa,  and  aanitary 
dwelling  of  modeat  atandarda  adequate  in 
size  to  accommodate  the  dtoplaoed  Individual 
or  family  In  areas  not  generally  leaa  dealrable 
In  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facllitlea:  Provided.  That  auch 
payment  shall  be  made  only  to  an  individual 
or  family  who  to  unable  to  sectire  a  dwelling 
unit  in  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
or  undrr  a  State  or  local  program  found  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admlnlstrn- 
tor  to  have  the  same  general  ptirposes  as 
the  Federal  program  under  such  Act. 

(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  give  any  person  a  cause  of 
action  in  any  court,  nor  may  any  violation  of 
thto  section  be  ratoed  as  a  defense  by  such 
person  in  any  action. 

Relocation  Assistance  Programs 
Sec.  703.  (a)  n  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  \  property  for  public 
use  in  a  State  he  shall  provide  a  relocation 
assUUnoe  program  (or  displaced  persona 
which  shall  offer  the  services  described  In 
subeecUon  (b)  of  thto  section.  If  the  head 
of  such  agency  determines  that  other  per- 
sons, occupying  property  adjacent  to  the 
real  property  acquired,  are  caused  substantial 
economic  injury  because  of  the  public  im- 
provement for  which  such  property  is  ac- 
quired, he  may  offer  such  persons  reloratlon 
services  under  such  program. 

(b)  Each  relocation  asslst^mce  program 
required  by  subaectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
•hall  include  such  measures,  facilities,  or 
services  aa  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  order  (1)  to  determine  the  needs  of  dto- 
placed  families,  individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation  as- 
sistance: (3)  to  asstot  owners  of  dtoplaoed 
businessea  and  dtoplaced  farm  operatora  in 
obtaining  and  becoming  established  In  suita- 
ble business  locations  or  replacement  farms: 
(3)  to  supply  Information  concerning  the 
Federal  Hollaing.  AdminUtratlon  home  ac- 
quisition program  under  section  321(d)(3) 
of  the  National  Hotislng  Act,  the  small  busi- 
ness disaster  loan  program  under  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small  Bualneas  Act.  and  other 
programs  offering  aoslstance  to  displaced  per- 
sons: (4)  to  asstot  in  minimizing  hardshipa 
to  displaced  persons  in  adjusting  to  rvloca- 
tlon:  and  (5)  to  asB\ve.  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  the  coordination  of  relocation 
activities  with  other  project  activltlea  and 
other  planned  or  proposed  governmental  ac- 
tions In  the  community  or  nearby  areas 
which  may  affect  the  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
location program. 

Federal  Programs  With  Local  Cooperation 
Ssc.  7(H.  Whenever  real  property  to  ac- 
quired by  a  Stote  or  local  government  agency 
for  a  Federal  public  Improvement  project, 
such  acquiaitlon  shall,  for  purposes  of  thto 
Act,  be  deemed  an  acqutoltion  by  the  Federal 
agency  having  authority  over  such  project 
and  such  Federal  agency  shall  made  reloca- 
tion payments,  provide  relocation  assLstance. 
and  provide  assurance  of  availability  of  hous- 
ing as  required  in  the  caae  of  acqutoitlons  of 
real  property  by  a  Federal  agency. 

Authority  of  the  President 
Sac.  705.  (a)  To  carry  Into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  thto  tlUe.  the  President  to  author- 
iMd  to  make  sudi  regulations  aa  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  aasure: 

( 1 )  That  reiocatloQ  payments  authorised  by 
section  700  shaU  be  fair  and  reasonable  and 
as  uniform  as  practicable; 

(3)  That  a  dtoplaced  person  who  makes 
proper  aj^licatlon  for  a  relocaUon  payment 
authorised  for  such  person  by  section 
70a(a)  — 


(A)  shall  be  reimbursed  for  hto  actual  sad 
reasonable  expenses  in  moving  himself  hU 
famUy.  hto  business,  farm  operation,  or  othw 
peraonal  property,  and  in  the  case  of  a  fam 
operation,  for  hto  actual  and  reasonable 
•xpenaea  in  aearchlng  for  a  replacement 
farm;  and 

(B)  ahall.  If  he  dtopoaes  of  personal  prop. 
arty  on  moving  hto  business  or  form  opert* 
tlon  and  replacee  such  property  at  the  new 
location,  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reaaonable  expensea  that  would  have  been 
required  In  moving  such  personal  propertr 
to  the  new  location.  ' 

(3)  That  a  dtoplaced  peraon  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  promptly  after  a  move; 

(4)  That  any  peraon  aggrieved  by  a  det«. 
mlnatlon  as  to  eligibility  for  a  relocation  pay. 
ment  authorised  by  thla  Act.  or  the  amount 
0*  a  payment,  may  have  hto  application  re- 
viewed  by  the  head  of  the  agency;  and 

(B)  That  a  dlaplaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  apply  for  a  re- 
location payment  authorized  by  thto  Act. 

(b)  The  Preeldent  may.  by  regulation, 
eatabllah  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a 
relocation  payment  authorised  by  aectlon 
703 (a)  with  due  oonalderaUon  for  the  decla- 
raUon  of  policy  in  thla  title  and  the  pro- 
vtolons  of  subsecUon  (a)  of  thto  section  and 
auction  707(d). 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  adminlstn. 
tlon  of  relocation  asalstanoe  programs  for 
dlsplaoed  persona,  the  Presldant  to  authorised 
to  require  that  any  Federal  agency  make 
relooaUon  paymenta  or  provide  relocation 
servloea,  or  otherwlae  carry  out  Ita  functl<MM 
tmder  thto  Utle.  by  uUUslng  the  faclliUea. 
personnel,  and  aervlcea  of  any  other  Federal 
agency,  or  by  entering  Into  appropriate  con- 
tracta  or  agreemenU  with  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  having  an  established  or- 
ganlzatlon  for  conducting  relocation  assist- 
anoe  pu-ograms. 

(d)  The  President  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  constotcnt  with  the 
provisions  of  thto  title  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  thto  title. 

Fund  Availability 
Sec.  706.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  ac- 
quiaitlon. of  real  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  ahall  be  available  alao  for  obligation 
and  expendlturea  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Port  B — Federally  assisted  programs 
Relocation  Paymenta  and  Asstotance;  Assur- 
ance of  Availability  of  Housing  4 
SBC.  707.  (a)  If  a  Stete  or  local  government 
agency  acquiraa  real  property,  and  If—, 

(1)  Federal  financial  asstotance  is'^avail- 
able  to  pay  the  cost  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  such  real  property  or  of  the 
improvement  for  which  such  property  is  ac- 
quired, and 

(2)  Such  State  or  local  government  agen- 
cy has  agreed  with  the  head  of  the  Pederal 
agency  responsible  for  the  admintotratlon  pf 
such  Federal  financial  assistance  to  provide 
to  displaced  persons  for  moves  from  such  real 
property — 

(A)  fair  and  reasonable  location  payments 
as  described  In  section  702  and  In  accordance 
with  regulaUons  established  by  the  President 
under  section  706, 

(B)  fixed  relocation  payments  in  the  same 
amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a 
Federal  agency  by  subsections  702  (b),  (c). 
and  (d)  of  thto  title. 

(C)  additional  pasrments  on  behalf  of  any 
dtoplaced  family,  dtoplaced  elderly  individual. 
or  dtoplaced  handicapped  individual  In  the 
same  amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
condltlona  as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a 
federal  agency  by  subsection  703(e) , 
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tD\  wlooation  aaalstance  programs  oan- 
iJ  tts  services  dssotlbed  In  section  im(tti 
^the  p«w»«  4««rtb«l  to  sertUm  70»(«). 

•*i\  a  feaslWa  msthod  for  the  tsmpostry 
JUJitlan  of  tsmlltes  and  ladtvldueds  dl»- 
^•d  from  tlM  propwty  aeqwlred.  Md  as- 
r^^nts  that  there  are  or  are  being  pso^dMU 
^HWM  not  genefally  toss  desirable  In  refaM 
Z  pakMc  utttttlea  and  pubUc  and  eossMsrslal 
^JSmHb  and  at  re»U  or  prleea  vMIUii  tte 
Z^^aslal  nvcans  of  Che  famJHes  toad  tn- 
H^Moals  dlsptased.  decent,  aafe.  and  saol- 
t«y  dwelllnKs  equal  In  number  to  the  nnm- 
!«■  of  and  available  to  such  dtoplaced  faml- 
UM  and  Indlvlduato  and  reasonably  acceaalble 
to  their  places  of  employment, 
thea  Federal  financial  aaalstance  shall  be 
»»»ltoble  to  share  the  coat  of  such  relocation 
Pftymanta  and  relocation  asstotance  programs 
^goeordanoe  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
Uoo.  However,  no  Btate  or  local  government 
igtncy  need  agree  to  make  any  relocation 
payment  in  exoeaa  of  $28,000  to  any  displaced 
■enon  in  order  to  receive  the  asstotance  au- 
thorised by  thto  sabaectlon  or  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  aectlon  706. 

(b)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
peMsa  and  duplication  of  functlona,  and  to 
promota  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  aaalstance  programs  for 
diiptooed  peraons.  any  agreement  by  a  State 
or  local  govamroent  agency  under  subaectlcm 
(e)  of  thto  aectlon  shall  provide  that  such 
tfgaej  may  make  relocation  paymenta  or 
provide  relocation  aaalstance  or  otherwlss 
earry  out  Its  functions  undar  thto  title  by 
ttttltolng  the  faoUltlea.  peraonnel,  and  servloea 
of  any  other  Btate  or  local  government 
■gtocy  having  an  established  organization 
for  conducting  rrt  oca  tlon  asstotance  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
State  or  local  government  agency  executed 
before  tha  effective  date  of  thto  Act,  under 
vhlch  Federal  flnanctol  aaalstance  to  avall- 
sMa  to  pay  the  cost  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition  oC  real  property,  or  of  the  Im- 
provement for  which  such  property  to 
aaqnlred,  may  be  amended  to  include  an 
agreement  as  described  In  subsection  (a)  of 
thto  section. 

(d)  The  coBt  to  a  State  or  local  govem- 
ment  agency  providing  the  payments  and 
lervices  described  in  subsection  (a)  c€  thto 
leetlon  may  be  Included  as  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  project  for  which  Federal  ftzumelal 
asstotance  to  available  to  auch  SUte  agency, 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial 
aartntnnm  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  aa  other  project  costs,  except 
that  tha  Federal  agency  providing  auch 
assistance  ahall  contribute  the  first  $36,000 
of  the  coat  of  providing  a  relocation  payment 
to  any  displaced  parson. 

(e)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  de- 
terminea that  it  to  neceaaary  for  the  expedi- 
tious completion  of  a  public  Improvement 
for  which  a  State  or  local  government  agency 
has  entered  into  an  agreement,  as  described 
to  subsection  (a)  of  thto  sectldn.  to  make 
relocation  payments  to  displaced  persons, 
he  may  advance  the  Federal  share  of  such 
relocation  payments  to  such  State  agency. 
Upon  determination  by  the  head  of  such  Fed- 
eral agency  that  any  part  of  the  funds  ad- 
vanced to  a  State  agency  \mder  this  subseo- 
tlon  are  no  longer  required,  the  amount 
which  he  determines  not  to  be  required  shall 
be  repaid  upon  demand.  Any  smn  advanced 
and  not  repaid  on  demand  shall  be  deducted 
from  sums  otherwlae  available  to  such  Btate 
agency  ftom  Federal  aourees. 
Requirements  for  Approval  of  Contracts  or 

Agreements  for  Federal  Financial  Assist- 
ance 

Sxc.  708.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  thto  Act,  no  contract  w  agreement  with 
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avattaUe  to  ymr  tha 

the  aegsliilliin  ot         ,    ^ 

Ue  U»prevamsn»  for  imimk  n»l  .    _ 

tt>  be  aeqwtrad,  mmf  be  approved  by  tke  hmA 
al  the  Federal  agene^  luspimalMe  f e*  tte  a^ 
urtntotnMon  of  saafe  MMsal  flnaaetal 
aase  tmleea  MKh  Btate    _ 
into  an  agiasaaimt  la  coaagKanee  with  the 
reQtdremeats  of  sestloa  TOT. 
Dlsplaeement    bv    Cede    Snforcement    for 
urban  Benswal  Ffojeet  or  Voluntary  B*- 
habUltatlon  Under  Urban  Renewal  Plan 
Sac.  700.  A  peraon  who  movea  hto  buslnaaa 
or  other  personal  jwoperty,  or  movea  from 
hto  dwelling,  on  or  after  tha  effective  date 
of  thto  Act,  aa  the  direct  reault  of  code  en- 
forcement acUvltlaa  undertaken  In  connjec- 
tlon  with  an  urban  renewal  project  or  a  pro- 
gram of  volTintary  rehabilitation  of  build- 
Inga  or  other  Improvementa  in  acc(Mrdanoe 
with  an  urban  renewal  jdan,  which  project 
or  plan  recelvea  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1969.  shall,  for  the 
purpoaea  of  thto  title,  be  deemed  to  be  a  dto- 
plaoed peraon. 

Part  C — General  proviaiont 
National  CaplUl  Housing  Authority  Eligible 
for  Federal  Flnanctol  Asstotance 
See.  710.  Whenever,    in   connection    with 
the  acquisition  of  real  property,  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  provides  to  a  dto- 
placed   person    any   relocation   payment   or 
advisory  service  required  by  this  title,  and 
Federal  financial   asstotance   to  available  to 
pay  the  cost  to  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  real  property,  or  of  the  public 
Improvement  for  which  such  property  to  ac- 
quired, the  coat  of  such  agency  of  providing 
such  paymsnts  or  services  shall  be  eligible  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  manner 
provided  for  to  section  707(d) . 
Applicability   of   Admlntotratlve   Procedure 
Act 
Szc.  711.  Ho  provtolon  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  apply  to  thto  title 
except  section  3  (6  U.S.C.  1003) ,  which  shall 
apply  to  section  704. 

Severability 
Sec.  713.  If  any  provtolon  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  peraon  or  cir- 
cumstance to  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
thto  title  and  the  application  of  the  provtolon 
to  other  persons  or  clrciimstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Acts  Repealed 
Ssc.  713.  (a)  The  following  tows  and  parte 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  landa  required  for  development 
under  hto  Jurisdiction  for  thehr  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purpoaea,"  ai^jirovad 
May  30.  1068  (43  UB.C.  1331-1384) . 

(2)  Paragn^ih  14  of  aectlcm  a08(b)  of  Itia 
National  Aeronauttos  and  Space  Act  at  1968 
(43  UJB.C.  2473) . 

(3)  Section  3660  at  title.  10,.  United  Btatea 
Code. 

(4)  SeotiOQ  133  of  title  38,  United  Btatea 
Code. 

(6)  Secttoa  7  of  Itie  Urban  liasa  Trans- 
portation Aot  at  1984  (78  Bta*.  800) . 

(0)  Section  106(c)  at  the  Housing  Aot  at 
1949  (78  Stat.  788) . 

(7)  Seetloas  114(b)  and  114(c)  at  the 
Housing  Act  of  1940  (78  Stat.  788-780). 

(8)  Paragraph  (8)  of  seetton  16  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  at  1997  (78  Stat. 
796) ,  except  the  first  sentence  of  such  pai»- 
graph. 

(b)  Any  rights  or  llatomtles  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  tiiereof  iiiaU 
not  be  affected  by  the  repecd  at  such  prior 
Acts  or  portions  thereof  under  subsecttan  (a) 
of  thto  section. 
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Wedne$day,  Atiffust  11, 1965 

VLr.  TEAGUE  of  TexM.  Itr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  dUOculties  are  taiaixm 
throughoat  the  Nation  In  ttie  admlnie- 
tratlon  of  the  so-called  poverty  program. 
It  is  most  reafifiurlng  that  we  have  a 
strong  leader  In  Gov.  John  Connally,  of 
Texaa.  who  Is  taisiating  that  ttaeae  pro- 
grama  be  Installed  in  a  sensible,  oooamaa- 
sense  way. 

Anyone  who  knows  Jctoi  OonnaQy 
knows  that  he  is  ^n  intelligent  and  com- 
passionate Gorenior  and  win  do  all  that 
he  can  to  help  the  need*tdtiaens  of  Texas. 
On  the  oUier  hand  those  of  ua  who  know 
John  Connally  kix>«r  that  he  will  not  be 
stampeded  into  an  unwise  act  to  achieve 
temporazy  political  objectives. 

In  my  opinion  this  legislation,  if  han- 
dled wisely,  will  do  wondent  for  our  coun- 
try. If  not,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boondoggles  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
our  country.  I  congratulate  Governor 
Connally  on  being  careful,  and  would  like 
to  include  a  lettar  from  him  explaining 
his  views: 

John  Conwaixt, 
GovxxNOB  or  TfexAS. 

August  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Olot  E.  Txacue, 
Comgreaaman  from  Texaa, 
House  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Daaa  Olzn:  You  are  probably  aware  thai 
over  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  news 
stories  have  originated  to  Waahlngton  to  the 
effect  that  my  office  has  dragged  Its  feet  or 
otherwise  dlacoxiraged  projects  to  7>xas 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Some 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  have  also^ 
indicated  they  were  advtoed  by  Labor  De- * 
partment  spokssmen  that  detoys  were  oc- 
curring to  the  Governor's  office  on  certain 
projects.  It  to  evident  to  me  that  these 
are  deliberate  attempts  either  to  alibi  for 
detoys  to  Washington,  not  Axistto  or  to  leave 
the  impreaslon  that  I  am  reslsttog  proper  ful- 
fillment (tf  the  poverty  program  to  Texas. 

Because  I  know  you  are  toterested  to  facta 
and  not  hearaay  on  matters  of  thto  nature. 
I  have  oompilsd  a  report  Kiiich  I  am  en- 
clostog  for  your  Information. 

Thto  report  notes  that  as  of  Axigust  3.  198S. 
Texas  has  received  more  than  $29  million 
to  antlpoverty  grants  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Under  terms  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act,  many  of  theee  grants  were 
subject  to  my  action  and  thto  approval  has 
been  given  timely  to  nearly  every  case. 

Tn  fact,  our  recorda  ahow  that  to  regard  to 
commvinlty  action  programs,  the  el^ised 
VLmtk  for  processing  to  waahlngton  from  date 
at  application  tmtll  date  of  approval  by 
Washington  has  run  aa  average  of  65  days 
per  application  for  the  11  afvpllcatlons 
now  approved  by  Washington.  Ob  the  other 
hand,  these  same  11  applications  were  la 
my  office  less  tSian  3  weeks  on  the  average. 
Itils  ssme  comparlsaD  to  even  more  enllgbt- 
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one  cnwrtdirt  th«  M  Nelghbor- 
Oorpa  appUoaUooa  whleh  bmf 
In  Washington  for  — ^^w*^ 
Toath  Oorpa  prograBM.     Pio- 
In  Washington  took  an  avwafl* 
per  appUcatton.  whlla  my  oOoa 
aa  same  04  applications  m  8  days 
Man. 
}  Itally  Interasted  In  the  Economlo 
▲ct  and  tba  tremendoxis  poa- 
affardad  for  assisting  tha  under- 
Present  law  gives  me  the  raspon- 
ecardse  my  judgment  In  eraluat- 
oC  these  programs,  and  It  Is  my 
to  foUow  the  law  as  long  as  this 
adsts.    Am  OoYemor  of  Texaa, 
have  same  Interest  m  seeing  to  It 
I  programs  fUUUl  the  ob- 
lAtended  by  th»  Congress,  and  I  as- 
that  whatever  tUne  Is  spent  In  re- 
oAca  Is  for  this  purpoae  and  this 
I  reeent  the  attempts  by 
In  the  Labor  Department  to 
truth,  to  attempt  to  discredit 
looal  goTemment  participation* 
eatahllihed  authority  for  rea- 
le  Intent  of  the  aot.    The  en- 
la  to  alTe  you  facts  upon  whloh 
own  mterpretatlon  of  the  pro- 
tfavemada. 
Slzfrerely. 

John  Connallt. 
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EapIoyBeal  Sets  New  Record 


EX  rENSION  QP  REMARKS 


mi .  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or 


on 


IN  THq  HOUaS  OF  RBPBB8CNTATIVES 

tteMtay.  August  10. 196$ 

Mr.  PdONBKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  seize  Ua  opportunltj  to  draw  atten- 
tloti  to  t  le  heartenlnc  fact  that  unem- 
ploymen  in  tbe  United  States  decreaaed 
last  mon  th  to  Its  lowest  level  since  Oc- 
tober 19i  7. 

This  ii  good  news  and  we  owe  thanks 
to  dedicated  businessmen,  dedicated 
soldiers  n  the  war  on  poverty,  and  a 
dedlcate<   President. 

I  am  :  lappj  to  offer  for  entry  in  the 
Rxcou  fl  a  extremely  good  editorial  from 
the  Phlltdeli^a  Inquirer  of  August  7, 
"Job  Boc  m  Keepe  Booming' 

J  ta  Book  Kacpe  Boomzno 

It  Is  n( 
an 

crefMed  Iz 
influx  of 
4.5  percex^ 
since 
In  almost 

Yet 
lleve,   the 
assertion 
while  1.1 
expected!; 
among 
actually 
to  9.1 
as  perhapf 
succeed, 
creaalngly 

There 
sozfte  han 
pleasant 
337.000 
work  for 
and  have 


small  accomplishment  to  record 
rate   that  actuaOly  de- 
July  In  spite  of  an  all-tlme-hlgh 
1  eenagars  Into  the  Job  market.  The 
orer-aH  Jobless  rate  Is  the  kmest 
1957.  and  there  Is  good  news 
111  categorlee. 

Johnson  has  stated,  we  be- 
oonsensus  of  the  Nation  In  his 
iiat  we  must  do  still  better.    For, 
mllllcHi  teenagers  may  have  vax- 
found    work,    tbe   JoUeas   rate 
males  in  the  population 
dudged  a  UtUe  bit  hlghei^-fMm  8.4 
percent— and  tf  orta  to  brush  It  off 
a  statistical  quirk  do  not  quite 
It  Is  a  problem  that  grows  in- 
serloos  unW.  It  can  be  solved. 
me  also  gratifying  decreases  In 
core  unemploymoit.  but  the  un- 
act  remains  that  there  are   still 
■OM  who  hare  been  seeking 
more  than  half  a  year,  28  weeks, 
found  It. 


unon  iloyment 


October 


Preddent 


n(  nwhlte 


lOtl 

There  I .  of  course,  the  expectable  track- 
ing and  ti  adng  now  In  prooeas  to  determine 
the  root  4ausaa  of  the  Improrementa    and. 


muM  hope,  the  possible  cures  yet  un- 
Med  fer  tbe  weak  spots  in  the  economy 
that  need  apedal  atfeentlon.  Uost  oommonly. 
eredtt  for  the  oonttnued  boom  In  Joba  Is 
glTsn  to  the  $11.6  blUlon  tax  cut  voted  by 
Congress  last  year,  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  its  effect  has  been  beneficial. 

Whether  this  means  fiuther  tax  outs 
would  bring  about  equal  or  better  results 
remains  moot.  There  must  be  In  this  field, 
as  In  others,  a  point  of  rtiminirfiing  returns. 
Tet  It  must  be  admitted  that  strength  has 
been  added  to  the  arm  of  those  who  pro- 
claim, "Just  leave  us  our  own  money  to 
spend.  Instead  of  siphoning  it  all  away  In 
taxes,  and  the  free  market  will  produce  all 
the  Jobs  needed." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  go  all  the  way 
with  that  argument,  If  we  could  accept  It 
entire,  but  In  a  complex  world  where  even 
the  wrinkling  of  a  brow  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In 
a  remote  comer  of  southeast  Asia  can  have 
direct  and  Indirect  Impact  on  all  the  world's 
markets,  caution  and  a  reluctance  to  put  too 
"^<^7  "89>  ^  <my  one  basket  seem  only  too 
necessary. 

Nevertheless,  the  long-continuing  trend 
toward  more  xis^ul  work  for  more  and  more 
people  must  be  termed  salutary. 


Reckless  Wafc  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxQfoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auffust  11. 1965 

Mr.  DERWmSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
unusually  imdemocratic  fashion,  the 
leadership  of  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee is  about  to  ram  through  a  most  ques- 
tionable minimum  wage  proposal.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  in  an  editorial  on 
Thursday.  August  5,  very  carefuUy  and 
properly  describes  this  ill-conceived  leg- 
islation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RXCKLKSS  Wagx  Pxoposai. 

A  House  Labor  SubccHnmlttee  chaired  by 
Representative  Jamxs  Roosxvklt,  Oemocrat, 
of  California,  ran  clear  off  the  reservation  in 
reconunendlng  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
mlnlmiun  wage  from  $1.26  to  $1.76  an  hour 
and  broadening  the  law  to  take  In  6.100,000 
more  workers. 

In  his  labor  message  to  Congress  last  May, 
President  Johnson  paid  lipservlce  to  the 
Idea  of  raising  the  minimum  wage,  but  he 
specifically  cautioned  Congress  to  "consider 
carefully"  the  possible  Impact  of  an  increase 
now.  Caution  and  care  were  clearly  not  on 
the  agenda  of  the  committee. 

Extending  the  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
4.600.000  additional  workers,  as  the  President 
asked,  would  have  a  severe  impact  even  at 
the  same  minimum  wage.  The  Rooeevelt 
committee's  further  addition  of  1,500,000 
workers  would  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
marginal  businesses  and  marginal  workers — 
precisely  the  area  where  our  generally  pros- 
perous economy  Is  In  serious  trouble. 

Organized  labor  has  been  campaigning  for 
a  $3  minimum  wage,  but  merely  repeating 
the  old  myth  that  a  higher  minimum  wage 
benefits  everybody  does  not  make  It  so. 
Skilled  workers  already  earn  far  above  the 
minimimi  wage  and  are  in  short  supply;  it 
Is  the  unskilled  workers  that  are  crowding 
the  unemployment  rolls.  And  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  more  of  the  unskilled  would  lose 
their  Jobs  if  the  minimum  goes  up  than 
that  hard-pressed  employers  would  raise 
everybody  to  the  higher  level. 


The  Johnson  administration  Is  rlghtiy  con- 
cemed  about  the  growing  pool  of  unem- 
ployed teenagers  and  tmskiUed  workers.  Tet 
the  reason  In  all  too  many  cases  is  slmpi* 
that  prospective  employers  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  mlnlmxun  wage  for  the  type  of  work 
these  people  co\ild  do.  Machines  get  the 
Jobs,  or  the  Jobs  go  unfilled. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  floor  under  wages 
la  bad,  or  that  the  principle  of  the  minimum 
wage  should  be  discarded.  But  the  prln- 
clple  needs  to  be  applied  with  care  lest  it 
harm  the  very  people  It  should  be  helping 
The  marginal  worker  Is  not  benefited  by  a 
measure  that  prices  him  out  of  the  market 
and  puts  him  on  the  dole,  which  could  Im 
exactly  the  favor  proposed  to  the  House 
committee. 


United  Arab  RepabBc  Case  Points  Up  Aid 
Follies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  f(^owin£  article  from  the  July  28, 
1965,  edition  of  the  Evening  Star.  The 
article  concerns  the  1961  shipment  of 
$23.7  million  worth  of  com  to  Egypt. 
The  shipment  was  made  imder  Public 
Law  480,  authorizing  the  President  to 
supply  emergency  and  relief  assistance 
to  friendly  peoples,  without  regard  to 
the  friendliness  of  their  governments. 
The  com  was  shipped  in  the  l>ellef  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Arab  R^ublic 
were  threatened  with  famine  because  of 
crop  failure.  This  cnH>  failure  did|^ 
materialize.  President  Nasser  sold  some 
of  the  com,  some  was  never  \inloaded, 
and  the  rest  of  the  shipment  Is  nG(||ac- 
counted  for. 

The  United  States  can  use  its  surplus 
food  stores  in  constructive  ways.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  afford  the  waste  and  in- 
competence which  was  demonstrated  in 
the  shipments  to  Egypt.  The  follies  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  case  must  not 
be  repeated. 

ipie  article  follows  : 
IJNrrED  Arab  Republic  Case  Points  Up  Aid 
Follies 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

One  of  the  least  selfish  acts  of  Oovernment 
at  any  time  is  title  II  of  the  enactment 
known  as  Public  Law  480,  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  supply  emergMicy  and  relief 
assistance  to  friendly  peoples,  without  regard 
to  the  friendliness  of  ^helr  govenments. 

This  Is  a  pure  act  of  generosity.  We  not 
only  supply  the  food  to  fight  famine  but 
pay  the  ocean  freight.  It  Is  a  way  to  dispose 
of  oiu*  surplxises,  but  we  oould  find  other 
ways.  We  suffer  Insults  In  silence  from 
world  statesmen  whose  people  are  starving, 
and  we  feed  them. 

Under  the  full  powers  of  Public  Law  480 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  whose  president 
flouts  and  insults  us,  has  received  from  tbe 
United  States  commodities  valued  at  more 
than  $700  million. 

In  addition,  believing  that  the  people  of 
tbe  United  Arab  Republic  were  threatened 
with  Imminent  famine  because  of  crop  fail- 
ure,  we   shipped   to   Egypt  in   1961   about 
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18S,000  metric  tons  of  corii  costing  more  than 
138  7  million. 

There  was  no  crop  failure.  We  shipped  the 
ecm  after  it  was  known  there  would  not  be 
Vciop  failure.  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
Im  some  of  the  com  commercially.  The 
2««  of  at  least  $8  mUllon  can  be  traced. 
Nsoer  needed  funds  at  the  time  for  arms 
to  be  used  to  frustrate  U.S.  policy  in  the 

When  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  confronted  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  State 
Department  with  the  plain  facts  of  their 
own  incompetence  in  making  this  shipment 
when  there  was  no  need  for  it,  the  response 
at  these  agencies  was  the  familiar  bureau- 
cratic fog-up  of  facta. 

But  one  statement  of  significance  emerged. 

The  State  Department  asserted  that  the 
needless  gift  to  avert  famine  "coincided  with 
a  consclcms  effort  to  Improve  United  States- 
United  Arab  Republic  political  relations 
•  •  •  because  erf  the  United  Arab  Republic 
leadership  role  in  the  Near  Bast,  its  get^wlltl- 
cal  importance,  the  part  It  played  in  assuring 
peace  and  stability  In  the  Near  Bast."  It  Is 
not  merely  that  there  Is  no  provision  In  law 
for  the  use  of  these  funds  In  this  manner. 
Ooremment  agencies  operate  on  the  theory 
that  what  Is  not  ^)eclfically  prohibited  may 
be  permitted.  The  Judgment  of  AID  and 
tbe  State  Department  was  wrong.  The 
United  States-United  Arab  Republic  rela- 
tions were  not  Improved.    They  grew  worse. 

Some  of  the  corn,  possibly  one-fifteenth  of 
It,  was  distributed  free  to  individual  recip- 
ients. But  what  became  of  the  'rest  of  It, 
except  for  14,600  tons  verified  as  having  been 
■old.  Is  a  mystery. 

A  good  deal  of  it  piled  up  In  pwrts  and 
was  not  unloaded,  the  last  anyone  here 
knew,  and  large  amounts  became  infested  by 
weevils. 

If  this  were  just  one  Incident  of  Incom- 
petence and  folly  In  this  and  other  pro- 
grams of  AID  It  might  be  accepted  as  the 
Inevitable  byproduct  of  bureaucracy.  But 
the  files  of  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  are 
burdened  with  incident  after  Incident  of 
waste,  corruption,  arbitrary  excess  of  au- 
thority. Incompetence,  and  blunders. 

Corruption  In  the  use  of  American  AID 
funds  In  Vietnam  Is  an  openly  accepted  scan- 
dal. It  Is  accepted  as  something  unavoidable 
under  the  clrcvimstances. 

When  global-minded  Congressmen  read 
these  reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States  they  become  exasperated. 
Foreign  aid  with  strings  tied  to  It  does  not 
work  too  weU  and  It  does  not  work  too 
well  without  strings  tied  to  it.  We  are  mov- 
ing Into  a  period  when  famine  In  large  p«u-ts 
of  the  wra-ld  may  be  commonplace  because 
population  Is  so  rapidly  outgrowing  the 
ability  of  backward  nations  to  produce 
.  food. 

This  Is  an  opportimlty  and  a  challenge 
to  the  United  States  to  use  our  surpltis  food, 
producing  capacity  in  a  constructive  way. 

But  a  higher  level  of  competency  will  be 
required  than  In  the  case  of  the  corn 
shipments  to  Egypt. 


Newburyport  Leads  Nation  in  Observance 
of  175th  Annirersary  of  U.S.  Coast 
Guard 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  MASSACWDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  BATES.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  privileged  to  present  to  this  House 


the  text  of  President  JohnsMi's  newly 
signed  proclamation  honoring  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  UJ3. 
Coctft  Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass. 
That  proclamation  was  authorized  by  a 
congressional  Joint  re8<dutlon  (S.J.  Res. 
83)  which  I  was  happy  to  coq^Hisor,  and 
for  that  reason  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it  back  in  my  congressional,  dis- 
trict on  Augtist  4,  1965,  when  ^lewToury- 
port  lead  the  Nation  in  obsQ^i^^he 
anniversary  date.  # 

For  the  record,  therefore,  4Hielieve  an 
account  of  those  ceremonies  inthe  birth- 
place of  the  Coast  Guard  is  appropriate 
at  this  time.  The  highlight  of  the  oc- 
casion was  the  first  day  oi  issue  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  a  4-cent  postal 
card  commemorating  the  Coast  Guard's 
175th  anniversary.  Forty  million  of 
these  cards  have  been  issued,  and  many 
thousands  were  canceled  at  Newburyport 
Post  Office  that  first  day.  't 

A  statement  by  President  Johnson  on 
the  cover  of  the  official  printed  program 
summarized  the  history  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  this  manner: 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  United  States  was  bom,  a 
new  service  came  Into  being — the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard — then  known  as  the  Revenue  Marine. 
Its  first  task  was  to  asAst  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau in  suppressing  widespread  smuggling. 
That  snutll  revenue  fleet  has  now  grown  until 
the  Coast  Guard  today  not  only  embrace 
the  entire  spectnmi  of  maritime  safety  but 
also  serves  as  part  of  our  Armed  Porces.  Tbe 
Coast  Guard  has  served  with  distinction  In 
every  major  war  in  which  our  Nation  has 
been  engaged,  and  today  In  the  distant  wa- 
ters off  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Coast  Guard 
units  are  helping  a  brave  people  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  freedom. 

Recently  returned  from  an  Inspection 
trip  to  Vietnam  where  17  Coast  Guard 
cutters  are  patrcdllng  against  the  smug- 
gling of  suppUes  to  the  Vletoong.  Adm. 
Edwin  J.  Roland,  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  reported  to  the  gath- 
ering at  Newburyport  that  those  cutters 
already  "have  been  fired  upon  and  have 
returned  the  fire" — ^but  fortunately  with- 
out Coast  Guard  casualties. 

Others  who  paid  tribute  to  the  service 
of  our  Coast  Guardsmen  at  those  anni- 
versary ceremonies  Included  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  A.  E.  Weather- 
bee;  Reltr  Adm.  James  A.  Alger,  Jr., 
Commander  of  the  1st  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict; Mayor  GetMrge  H.  Lawler  of  the  city 
of  Newburyport;  Newbunrport  Post- 
master Albert  C.  Ooltin.  and  Newbury- 
port Coast  Guard  Day  Chairman  George 
A.  Cashman.  The  invocation  was  pro- 
novmced  by  the  Reverend  Walter  T. 
Whalen  of  the  Immaculate  Cimception 
Church,  Newburyport.  and  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Reverend  Bert  T.  Williams 
of  the  First  Church,  Newbury. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  Joined  on  this  oc- 
casion by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Tuppdi  of 
Maine,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Subc(xn- 
mlttee  on /Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  Navigation  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Rounding  out  the  day's  fine 
program  were  selections  by  the  TJJB. 
Coast  Guard  Band,  of  which  William  L. 
Broadwell  is  bandmaster,  and  an  exhlU- 
tion  presented  hy  tbe  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Precision  Drill  Team,  of  which  Russell  H. 
Lavenskl  is  drillmast«*. 


POSTAL  XNSPBCTOa'S  ADDKCSS 


The  principal  address  was  given  by 
Chief  Postal  Inm>ector  Henry  B.  M(m- 
tague,  who  was  introduced  by  Post  OtOce 
Reglmial  Director  Donald  P.  Stede.  To 
conclude  this  report,  therefore.  I  quote 
Inspector  Montague's  remarlLB,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  take  part  in  this  ceremony  to  dedi- 
cate a  new  postal  card  commemorating  175 
years  of  aervlce  by  the  UJB.  Coast  Guard. 

Newburyptxt  may  be  the  smallest  city  in 
Massachusetts,  but  I  wonder  if  any  other 
community  can  boast  as  mucdi  history  per 
square  foot. 

Prom  your  wharves  slipped  the  proud 
Yankee  clippers,  bound  for  the  seven  seas. 
They  piled  the  ocean  at  the  fabulous  speed 
of  mere  than  15  knots,  and  tt  took  only 
about  3  months  to  get  from  here  to  San 
Prancisco.  The  casual  student  of  history 
sometlmea  forgets  the  role  of  the  Netobury- 
port  clipper  In  opening  our  extreme  wetsern 
frontier  of  California.  For  it  was  the 
clipper — and  not  the  covered  wagon — that 
carried  the  btilk  of  suppUes  that  the  bustling 
town  of  San  Francisco  needed  for  survival. 
It  was  here,  too.  In  Newburyport  that  the 
Coast  Guard  was  bom.  President  George 
Washington,  aware  of  the  skill  of  your  shlp- 
buUders,  commissioned  William  Searle  to 
bijlld  a  ship  for  the  new  Republic.  When 
the  cutter  Masaachusetts  was  launched  in 
1791,  four  (Oncers,  four  mariners  and  two 
apprentice  seamen  came  abroad.  Ten  men. 
in  all.  Ten  men  to  protect  the  eastern  sea- 
board from  smugglers. 

At  that  time,  the  Poet  Ofllce  Department 
was  probably  a  bit  shorthanded,  too.  We 
had  a  postmaster  general,  an  assistant  and 
one  clerk.  Three  men  occupying  two  small 
ofllces.  In  1790,  Postmaster  Oenoal  Osgood 
reported  to  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  that  postal  receipts  for  the 
previous  year  were  about  $26,000. 

Joseph  Conrad  once  wrote  that  the  sea 
never  changes.  Well,  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Post  Office  Depaziznent  have  undergone  a 
few  changes.  Our  postal  revenue  has  moved 
from  $26,000  to  more  than  $4  bllUon.  We 
now  deliver  about  as  much  maU  as  tbe  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  Growth  of  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  equally  dramatic. 

During  World  War  n  the  service  expanded 
to  nearly  a  qiuuter  of  a  million  men  and 
women.  Coast  Guardsmen  saw  action  in 
every  major  theater  (rf  operations,  from  the 
Aleutians  to  the  South  Pacific,  to  North 
Africa  and  Normandy.  MeanwhUe  protecting 
40,000  miles  of  our  shoreline.  It  was  Coas( 
Guardsmen  who  captured  the  German  sabo- 
teurs put  ash(»-e  In  1942  on  Long  Island  and 
Florida. 

The  present  strength  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  about  30,000:  small  In  number  but  big  in 
accomplishment.  For  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
sponds each  year  to  some  30,000  distress  calls. 
Its  more  routine  duties  Include  maintaining 
port  security,  oceanographlc  research,  marine 
law  enforcement,  and  operating  the  inter- 
national ice  patrol. 

The  motto  of  the  Coast  Giurd  is  "semper 
paratus" — always  ready — and  we  have  found 
the  Coaat  Guard  always  ready  to  hrip  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department  In  time  at  need. 

One  of  the  functions  of  our  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service  Is  to  protect  the  maU  when  dis- 
aster strikes.  Floods,  hiirrtcanes,  airplane 
crashes,  and  similar  events  that  endanger  the 
mall,  quickly  bring  postal  inspectors  to  the 
scene.  Frequently  this  has  bem  possible 
only  with  the  assists  nee  of  the  Coaat  Guard. 
I'd  like  to  give  you  Jtist  three  examples  of 
the  many  Instances  In  which  oooperati<m  by 
the  Coast  Guard  has  helped  us  do  our  Job  of 
protecting  the  maU. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  commercial  airplane  tliat 
was  carrying  maU  crashed  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  about  86  mUes  from  New  Orleans.  We 
promptly  dispatched  two  inspecXon  from  the 
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Mobile 
by  Air 
cuttar 
trantfaifed 


loro*  I 


I  >ac*  to  th*  scan*.  Whan  they  arrived 
ftmphlbUn  pUne.  •  Oo«at  Guard 
■tMidtac  hy.  Our  tiupeotorm  were 
to  the  cutter  by  nibber  boat— 
and  tb^D  the  aearoh  for  mall  began.  Tbe 
Coaat  O  Hard  lowered  landlnc  neta  and  carvw- 
men  clt  ing  to  theae.  ""Aflr'ng  up  mail  by 
band.  '  Thm  water  wae  rough  and  aocna  sbarka 
dropped  around  to  aee  what  was  happanlng. 
We  recivered  a«7  pounda  of  mall,  dried  It 
and  aen    It  on  Ita  way. 

Some)  tmee  we  e«U  on  tlie  Coaat  Guard  to 
help  \XM  with  our  InTeetlgaUT*  work.  When 
armed  r  >bbar«  held  up  the  MUunt-Key  Weat 
maU  %n  ek  and  atoto  33  pouohea  at  nuUl.  we 
called  o  i  Coaat  Guard  belicoptera  to  aetirch 
that  deiolate  area  for  cluea.  Later  our  In- 
apectora  imoovered  a  auapeot  to  the  crime. 
He  told  them  that  U  he  were  taken  to  Key 
Weet  In  mediately  he  coxild  Identify  a  mun 
who  hai  i  Important  Information  about  the 
crime,  io  eommerclal  OlghU  were  aviUluble. 
eo  we  ti  med  oooe  again  to  the  Cooat  Guard 
for  a  h^copter.  We  found  our  men.  made 
and  recovered  the  registered  mall. 
the  hurrtoane  aeaaon  we  frequently 
Ooaat  Guard  to  deliver  mall,  par- 
te the  communltlee  on  the  outer 
North  Caroltna,  that  are  cut  olT 
avenuea  of  nuUl  delivery. 
Guard  postal  card  we  are  Isaubig 
one  of  only  two  oommemoratlve 
to  be  printed  thla  year.  I  might 
the  Poat  Office  Department  la  not 
In  taa<itng  new  atampa  and 
]  Sach  year  Poatmaater  General  Gro- 
llterally  thouaanda  of  requests 
poatage.  We  laaue  about  15  a  year, 
he  moat  algnlflcant  eventa  are  com- 
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Thla  a  tractive  poatal  card  waa  designed  by 
Miulel  I .  Chamberlain,  chief  of  the  art  sec- 
tion of  t  le  dlvlBlon  of  typography  and  design 
of  the  U  3.  Government  Printing  Office.  Miss 
Chambeilaln  la  on«  of  the  few  women  to 
f(  r  the  Poat  Office  Department.  Forty 
larda  reproducing  the  Coaat  Guard 
b  kva  bean  printed. 
alBc«  rtiy  hope  that  thla  poatal  card  wUl 
I  a  Americana  of  the  proud  history  of 
Ooaat  Guard  la  time  of  peace  and 


^rar. 


Mwpby  Au««se«  Mr.  Wirti't 
Fam  Labor  Proftaa 


S^t^TBNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 


or  CAuroama 
HOU8X  07  BKP&BSXNTATIVES 


^uesday.  August  10. 1985 

Mr.TkLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Mmnn  of  OaUfomia  baa  thoroughly 
aitidled  he  Callfomla  farm  labor  proh- 
lema.  th»  admlnlBtratlon  proposals,  the 
resulUxu  chaotic  condtions,  and  the 
wasteful  l06s  of  crops. 

Senate  r  Unuvr  has  specined  10 
points  «  lich  eT«y  Member  of  Congress 
should  f  nd  intereoUng  and  Informative. 

Yeatei  day.  the  California  lAbor  Panel, 
appolntc  1  by  Secretary  Wirta  to  evaluate 
requests  for  foreign  labor,  recommended 
that  aoo  e  8.000  workers  be  lioported  to 
8upplem(  !nt  the  Inadequate  supply  of  do- 
mestic Itbor.  This  allotment  will  be 
insufllclc  at  More  crcvs  will  spoil  in  the 
fields.  More  cannery  workers  and 
processas  win  not  enjoy  normal  em- 
ploymen  ;  this  faU.  Consumer  prices  win 
befnxec  npi 


Recent  events  give  currency  to  Sena- 
tor MuspHY'a  comments  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  August  7.  1965,  issue  of  the 
California  Farmer. 

The  article  follows : 
SaNAToa  MtrwrHT  Taxbb  on  thk  8«ciizta«t 
or  Labo« 

U.S.  Senivtor  GEoaox  MmpKT  iweeented  a 
10-polnt  denunciation  of  Labor  Hecretary 
WUlard  Wlrta"  poUcloe  Ui  Callfornla'a  farm 
labor  crlala  to  the  Semite  June  39. 

The  OaJlfornla  Republican.  Joined  by 
Florida  Democrat  Senator  SrissARo  Holland. 
■aid  experience  during  the  e-nu>nth  hUtory 
of  Secretary  Wlrta'  labor  program  hoa  been 
marked  with  "expenalve  failure  and  re- 
treat." 

He  listed  10  apeciacs: 

1.  Secretary  Wlrta  haa  failed  to  realize  that 
In  letting  Public  Law  78  lapae,  Congreaa  never 
Intended  to  foreclose  completely  the  lue  of 
foreign  labor  If  neceeaary  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic dltaater  auch  aa  that  occurring  In  Call- 
furnla. 

a^By  resorting  to  frantic  recruitment  ef- 
forta— Including  green  card  wurkera.  vaca- 
tioning high  school  boya.  Indiana,  and  aa- 
sorted  others — Secretary  Wlrtz  haa  conceded 
that  hla  original,  Idealistic  theory  about  the 
urban  unemployed  flocking  to  the  forma  was 
ImpractlctU  and  haa  failed.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand that  California  farmers  have  al- 
ways hired  domestics  first,  aa  the  law  re- 
quired. Wlrtz  haa  established  something  of 
a  record  as  a  broken -field  ruimer  to  avoid 
admitting  he  waa  wrong. 

3.  While  Wlrta  maintained  that  setting  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.40  an  hour  would  at- 
tract the  urban  unemployed  In  ChUfomla.  he 
arbitrarily  set  the  minimum  wiige  at  $1.18  per 
hour  In  other  States,  never  explaining  why  he 
singled  out  Oallfornla  for  special  treatment 
He  failed  to  understand  that  domestics  who 
do  this  sort  of  farm  work  prefer  to  work  on 
piece  rates  and  could  earn  an  average  of  $2 
per  hour  or  better. 

*•  Proof  that  SecreUury  Wlrtz"  theory 
about  the  urban  unemployed  flocking  to  the 
farms  haa  failed  can  be  found  In  the  fact 
that  urban  domeatlcs  have  not  appeared  In 
droves.  The  few  who  did.  stayed  on  the  job 
an  average  of  only  2  or  3  days.  Leaa  than  20 
percent  have  atayisd  more  than  4  or  5  weeks. 

5.  Following  the  failure  of  Wlrta*  mini- 
mum  wage  theory  and  his  desperate  recruit- 
ment efforta,  he  tried  the  vacaUooIng  high 
achool  sttudenta  (A- teams)  approach.  Our 
farmers  were  told  bluntly  by  telegrams  from 
the  Labor  Depitftment  that  they  must  accept 
any  and  all  available  A-teams  or  other  work- 
ers weat  of  the  Mississippi  River  if  they  were 
to  retain  their  eliglbUlty  for  foreign  labor 
when  the  need  was  finally  admitted. 

Obviously,  the  need  existed  or  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  A-teama.  Not  only  must 
farmers  pay  tranaportatlon  ooata  and  hire  a 
"ooach-  to  aupervlae  the  group  but  they 
muBt  aocept  these  high  school  students  re- 
gardless of  their  ability.  This  Is  hot  the 
answer  to  California's  farm  labor  needs  since 
these  students  wlU  be  back  In  school  and 
not  available  for  work  In  late  August.  Sep- 
tember, and  October  when  Callfomla  will 
need  at  least  30,000  and  probably  40.000  to 
45,000  more  workers. 

6.  Secretary  Wlrta  cannot  deny  that  Call-  . 
fornla  haa  auffered  enormous  crc^  loases 
The  beat  evidence  of  thU  is  seen  by  a  lo<^ 
at  the  strawberry  Industry,  the  largeet  crop 
which  U  ripening  at"  this  time.  California 
la  now  $6^  million  behind  last  year  In  Ita 
atrawbeny  ahlpmento.  Thla  loas  Is  Increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $2  million  a  month  and 
wlU  continue  untU  the  loss  Is  well  over  Sis 
million. 

In  other  oropa  thla  la  normally  a  aome- 
what  alaok  aeaaoo.  a  time  when  the  braeeroa 
formerly  ware  often  Idle  In  their  barracks 
awaiting  new  harveaU.  There  haa  been  cool 
weather  which  haa  delayed  aome  harvest. 


7.  Farm  ooaU  are  skyrockeUng  unnecessw- 
lly  in  Callfomla,  seriously  danutging  tiu 
health  of  my  Stata'a  largeet  Industry.  Th«i« 
Inoreaaed  coata  are  the  result  of  labor  short- 
agea,  not  wage  ratea.  The  president  of 
Stockton  Growers  Group,  Inc..  reported  to 
me  on  June  2«.  1966.  that  the  domestic  work- 
era  he  U  using  are  producing  only  about  M 
percent  of  the  output  of  experienced  worken 
He  has  received  three  A  teams  and  finds  their 
productivity  decreasing  60  percent  after  a 
weeks,  indicating  they  get  homesick.  Una 
and  bored.  ' 

8.  In  the  Salinas  area,  where  six  A  teaau 
have  already  quit,  the  boys  on  the  teami 
are  very  complimentary  of  the  cooperation 
shown  by  the  growers  but  are  critical  of  the 
Labor  Department  for  misrepresenting  the 
program.  It  is  clear  that  tbe  Department  of 
Labor  put  the  A-team  program  together  hur- 
riedly and  without  careful  planning  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  fact 
that  their  entire  program  to  date  haa  been 
a  dismal  failure.  In  fact,  the  program  wu 
tlxrown  together  so  hurriedly  that  Callfor- 
ultts  own  department  of  employment  wu 
apparently  not  consulted  alnae  the  director  of 
Uiat  department  auddenly  refused  to  permit 
anymore  out-of-Stata  teams  to  enter  Cali- 
furnla.  He  said  there  were  high  school  stu- 
denu  from  our  own  State  available  if  that 
was  to  be  the  type  of  labor  with  which  our 
farmers  must  cope. 

8.  Fiirther  evidence  that  the  A-team  ap- 
proach U  not  the  answer  to  our  labor  needs 
Is  found  in  the  experiences  of  California  can- 
taloup growera.  Although  the  California 
Farm  Labor  Panel  named  by  Wlrta  specifi- 
cally conunended  these  growers  for  their  ef- 
forta  to  Implement  the  A-team  program,  they 
are  suffering  a  20-  to  26-percent  loss  because 
of  Inexperienced  help. 

10.  Further  evidence  of  the  failure  of  Sec- 
retary Wirtz's  program  can  be  found  in  the 
report  by  a  CalUomla  grower  who  sent  a 
crew  of  experienced  Mexican  workers  through 
the  field  following  an  A-te«m  and  found  36 
to  30  cratea  per  acre  (or  about  one-fourth  of 
the  melona)  unpicked.  Another  grower  re- 
porta  that  he  hod  to  hire  a  full-time  girl 
to  wrlta  the  termination  checka  of  worken 
who  decided  to  leave. 
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Stability,  Freedom^  ind  the  Developiaf 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MtNlTKSOTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  durtng 
the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  pro- 
posed that  we  assist 'developing  coun- 
tries by  training  indigenous  leadership 
in  the  skills  required  of  a  political 
democracy. 

I  did  so  because  I  feel  that  the  en- 
couragement of  viable,  self-governing 
democracies  will  immeasurably  assist  our 
search  for  a  peaceful  world.  The  succes- 
sion of  governments  in  Vietnam  has  un- 
derscored the  need  for  stable,  free  gov- 
ernments. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker.  Edward  P. 
Morgan  devoted  <me  of  his  broadcasts 
ta  the  larger  and  related  problem  of 
urging  the  acceptance  by  the  developing 
nations  of  the  best  in  the  American  so- 
cial system. 


I  therefore,  include  his  radio  editorial 
of  Augufit  5  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Ricord: 

Edwaxd  p.  Mobcaw  and  the  News. 
AVGCBT  6,  1966 
We  Americana  like  to  think  that,  despite 
its  many  faulU  and  weaknesses,  our  own  ao- 
Oal  order  Is  a  goon  one,  probably  the  beat 
there  is  going.  We  tend  to  be  astonished 
then  when,  like  some  wines,  It  does  not  al- 
ways travel  well  for  export.  Our  Govem- 
ment.  for  example,  says  that  our  basic  ob- 
tactlve  In  South  Vietnam  U  a  aet  of  stable 
clrcumstancee  under  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  free  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government,  their  own  social  order.  But 
under  the  surface  what  Washington  would 
like  most  to  see  is  the  beginning  of  an  open 
loclety  In  the  American  tradition. 

Theoretically,  If  we  could  somehow  seal 
the  people  off  from  violence  and  turmoil  long 
enough  for  them  to  learn  how  our  system 
works  and  appreciate  lU  attributes,  they 
might  opt  for  an  order  of  the  U.8.  brand. 
But  there  Is  no  way  to  Isolate  them  in  some 
Und  of  hermetically  protected  chamber 
while  they  make  their  choice.  The  work  has 
to  be  done  out  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the 
raw  and  insidious  danger  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare. What  Is  there  to  build  on?  OuUide  of 
a  small  and  overworked  cadre  of  professional 
bureaucrats,  who  somehow  have  survived 
the  succession  of  coups  and  less  violent 
changes  of  regime,  the  armed  forces  provide 
virtually  the  only  core  of  stability,  and  that's 
not  much.  There  Is  another  grouping  with 
promise  to  build  on.  but  the  government  In 
Saigon,  Ironically,  has  viewed  It  up  to  now 
largely  with  suspicion  and  contempt.  This 
Is  the  Vietnamese  Confederation  of  Labor, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mUlion  men  and 
women,  headed  by  an  Intelligent  Buddhist 
named  Tran  Quoc  Buu. 

One  of  Buu'a  difficulties  Is  that  he  cannon- 
tell  with  precision  how  extensively  the  con- 
federation is  infiltrated  with  Vletcong  or  at 
least  guerrilla  aympathlzers.  Paradoxically, 
11  the  government  were  to  pay  the  movement 
more  respect,  upgrade  ita  Importance  in  na- 
tional affairs,  the  problem  of  subversion 
would  diminish  In  proportion.  The  Viet- 
namese, aa  a  whole,  whether  city  workers, 
peasanta  or  whatever,  have  come  to  regard 
any  governmental  regime  with  distrust  if  not 
outright  hatred,  because  of  the  government's 
clumsy,  corrupt  or  cruel  approach  to  them. 

This  brings  us  to  a  couple  of  fundamental 
obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  institutions 
which  we  Americans  more  or  less  take  for 
granted.  We  can  and  do  exercise  a  healthy 
disrespect  on  occasion  for  our  own  Govern- 
ment but.  except  for  extremlsta  of  the  far 
right  and  left,  we  do  not  actively  despise 
it.  or  consider  It.  Ipso  facto,  as  an  enemy. 
There  was  a  time,  the  worst  of  It  about  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  Americans  workers 
had  to  fight  literally  for  their  rights.  The 
New  Deal  crowned  their  revolution  with  suc- 
cess. Since  then  with  some  notable  and 
ugly  exceptions,  capital  and  labor  in  this 
country  have  moved  more  and  more  toward 
collaboration  and  away  from  violent  con- 
flict. 

This  phenomenon  of  what  President  John- 
son might  like  to  call  a  working  consensus 
has  not  been  grasped  by  the  rigidly  orthodox 
Soclallste  of  Europe  or  Asia.  They  are  left 
floundering  in  the  outdated  concepts  of 
socialism  Including  the  Inevitability  of  class 
warfare.  The  trade  union  leadership  in  the 
United  States  has  been  getting  farther  and 
farther  away  from  orthodoxy  as  labor  tastes 
the  Increasing  benefits  of  a  mixed  economy, 
with  Government,  business  and  unions  in- 
creasingly exchanging  counsel,  broadening 
ooUaboratldn  and  sharing  reaponslbllltlea. 
There  are  outrageous  exceptions  to  thla 
broad  picture  but  thla  nevertheleaa  la  the 
trend  and  the  Johnson  administration  haa 
given  it  enormous  impetus. 


It  win  be  ymra  befon  auch  ooncepta  can 
ba  raaUaad  In  Vlatnam.  Tber  baven't  begun 
to  be  aeoepted  yet  even  in  aoeb  a  thoroughly 
industrUUced  nation  aa  J^ian.  Laat  Satur- 
day, the  day  bafor*  X  laft  Tokyo,  "Bobyo."  the 
Oenarml  CouncU  at  Ttada  Vnlooa  of  Japan, 
opened  ita  annual  oonvention.  There  la  a 
painful  receaalon  In  Japan.  Manufacturers 
overprodttoad.  Inventorlea  are  mouldering  and 
joba  are  Inaecure;  many  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Bohyo  wreatled  with  thla  problem  but 
ita  nolaleat  activity  consisted  of  denouncing 
American  intervention  In  Vietnam  and 
mouthing  fellow-travlllng  slogans  of  the  pro- 
CommxmUt  Japan  Socialist  Party,  labor's 
principal  vehicle  in  the  Diet.  Japan's  parlia- 
ment. 

American  unions  have  established  some 
contacta  with  their  Japanese  colleagues. 
Last  year  George  Meany  headed  a  successful 
AFL-CIO  delegation  to  the  convention  of 
Domei,  another— leaa  radical — constellation 
of  unions.  Some  exchanges  with  Japanese 
labor  delegations  have  been  worked  out,  In 
hopes  they  would  pick  up  some  helpful  hlnta 
In  observing  American  Industry  In  action. 
This  Is  a  delicate  operation  but  more  of  it 
should  be  undertaken.  The  U.S.  Government 
and  the  American  labor  leadership  both  may 
have  been  lltUe  to  preoccupied  with  the  good- 
guy-bad-guy  aspect  of  Japanese  and  other 
foreign  trade  union  memberships.  The  ex- 
planation of  how  and  why  the  marvel  of 
American  productivity  works  Is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  weapons  and  if  there  are  risks 
In  spreading  this  explanation,  they  are  well 
worth  it. 

ThU   is   Edward   P.   Morgan    saying   good 
night  from  Washington. 


opposite   each    other   In   perfect   time   and 
motion  without  Umchlng  even  a  fingertip. 

"Arlaing  out  of  French  chivalry  and  cross- 
log  the  channel  in  the  Napoleonic  period, 
thla  form  ot  dancing  waa  eaUad  contre- 
danoe  fobm  which  we  get  country  dance 
which  bj^l  nothing  to  do  with  hlllblUy  ahln- 
dlga  but,  rather,  chaato  quadrlUea  and  tbe 
Uke. 

"I  doubly  delight  in  the  ballet  precision 
and  Joyoiuneas  of  theae  youngsters,  espe- 
cially when  I  recall  how  laborloualy  we  used 
to  sweat  It  out,  cheek-ln-cheek.  pelvls-to- 
pelvls,  mooning  aroimd  the  floor  to  some 
lethargic  time,  fully  Justifying  the  wisecracks 
of  the  period — "Why  do  they  bother  to  stand 
up?' 

"The  only  animal  aspect  of  this  new  dance 
behavior  la  in  the  namea  of  the  daiusea.  such 
as  Monkey,  Dog.  Fish,  etc.,  which  simply  per- 
petuates the  nomenclat\ire  of  the  beaat-lov- 
ing  generation  of  yesteryear  that  thumped 
around  ao  gracefully  In  the  Grizzly  Beac 
Bunny  Hug,  Turkey  Trot,  Kangaroo  Dip  and 
Fox  Trot.  Why  the  anlmala  alwaya  Inalat  on 
getting  Into  the  act.  nobody  aeema  to  know. 
"But  I  do  know  that  paychlatrUte  are  all 
wrong  when  they  Interpret  the  Frug  or 
Watusl  In  terms  oS  withdrawal  rejection  and 
loss  of  identity.  -^ 

"What  we  are  witneealng  la  a  formal  and 
conservative  claaalc  revival.  Give  or  take  10 
years  and  aU  theae  boys  wlU  be  thoughtful 
Bepubllcana  and  the  girls  will  be  Joining  the 
DAK." 


Repeal  of  ScctioB  14(b)  of  Ikt  Ubor- 
MaaaffeaiCBt  Relatioiu  Act 


Dancers  Not  Goiac  to  die  Dogs 
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Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Colorado  editor  has  uttered  some  hope- 
ful words  on  behalf  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration which  should  make  all  of  us  be  of 
good  cheer.  He  is  Tom  Perrill.  Colo- 
rado's poet  lavu-eate.  His  thoughts,  re- 
garding today's  teenage  dances  were  re- 
printed by  another  fine  Colorado  editor, 
Ken  Budy  of  the  Aurora  Star,  <mi  Au- 
gust 5. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  below  this  editorial  so  that  we  all 
may  realize  that  all  is  not  lost  with  the 
limber  set: 

DAKCzas  Not  Going  to  the  Dogs 

Some  of  we  oldsters  who  admittedly  don't 
understand  the  new  dances  got  ovur  come- 
uppance this  week  from  Tom  Ferrll,  Colo- 
rado's contribution  to  Uterate  poetry. 

He  Is  also,  when  at  his  best,  the  finest 
columnist  in  Colorado  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Herald,  oldest  weekly  newspaper  In 
Colorado. 

Here's  his  analysis  of  the  teenage  dances: 

"Were  I  nimbler  and  more  socially  accept- 
able, I'd  be  out  nightly  participating  in  the 
classic  revival  ot  formal  daneea — the  Frug, 
Watusl.  Jerk.  8wlm.  Monkey,  Dog,  Fish,  Fly, 
and  whatever  namea  the  Uda  dream  up  next. 

"Far  from  being  wanton  aex  gyrations  to 
tom-tom  Jimgle  mualc.  aa  ahocked  blue- 
noaea  would  have  ua  believe,  theae  new 
daneea  zeecho  tba  orlglna  of  Old  World  formal 
daneea  In  which  ladlea  and  courtiers  danced 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    IdCHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  28. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union  had  under 
conalderaUon  the  blU  (HJl.  T7)  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  and  section  70&(b)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1960  and  to  amend  the  first 
proviso  of  section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relatione  Act,  aa  amended. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  senior  Sei;- 
ator,  Pai  McNamaka,  of  Michigan,  and 
Congressman  JIunk  Thompson,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
peal secttMi  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  the  Senate  and  House.  In  the 
words  of  the  dlstingxilshed  gentleman 
frwn  New  Jersey  whose  bill  we  are  now 
debating,  section  14(b)  is  both  "illogical 
and  disruptive." 

The  repeal  of  14(b)  is  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  before  the  89th  Con- 
gress due  to  the  widespread  ill  effects  of 
the  rlght-to-work  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  as  a  result  of  this  clatise  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  stated  purpose 
of  labor  legislation  is  to  protect  cwn- 
merce  from  "injury,  impairment,  and  in- 
terruption." Yet  14(b),  which  is  con- 
tradictory to  every  other  piece  of  Federal 
legislation  regulating  commerce.  Impairs 
the  wortcer's  rights,  particularly  the  Ne- 
gro worker's  rights,  by  depriving  him  of 
effective  union  representaticm  at  the 
bargaining  taUe,  and  Injures  the  effi- 
ciency of  existing  unions  l»y  permitting 
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runaway  Industrlee  which  seek 
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S|xlety  Is  clouded  by  the  existence 
which  supports  poverty  and 
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Hlffht-to-work  laws  are  examples  of 
trary  freedom  which  leaves  tlu> 
1  ree  to  oppress  the  weak.    These 
laws  Impair  the  rights  of  all 
to  collectively  bargain  with  man- 
but  they  especially  hurt  tlie 
American  worker  since  he  so  often 
Job  with  the  lowest  pay  and 
opbresslve  working  conditions,  and 
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It  Is  no  accident  that  all 
Soi^em  States    except  Louisiana 
to— have  rlght-to-work  laws. 
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union to  bargain  for  all  em- 
those  who  are  not  mem- 
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weak  position  of  fighting  for 
's  benefit  without  having  every - 
Very  few  actual  working 
claim  they  do  not  want  to  share  In 
oblli  :ations  of  the  union  while  reap- 
he  advantages.    The  advocates 
"destroy-the-union"  laws  are 
people  who  flght  Improvements 
minliium  wage  and  maximum  hours 
social  security,  and  unemployment 
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compeniatlon 
Responsible  businessmen  oppose  these 
they  encourage  unfair  com- 
from  runaway  industries  which 
atbut  in  nomadic  fashion  so  they 
exptoit  the  cheapest  available  labor 
Instead  of  promoting  economic 
these  nomads  fold  their  tenUs 
away  to  other  poverty-stricken 
whenever    the    economy 
permit  Increased  wages,  and  thus 
the  workers  and  the  general 
commui^ty  in  an  even  worse  situation 
ore.    We  must  eliminate  these 
for    parasitic    businesses    and 
free  and  fair  competition. 


than  be 

havens 

guaranty 

WXO«S   ME  rWXZN   THS    NCCttO   AND   THE    UNIONS 


coincidence  that  many  of  the 

\  rhich  have  right-to-work  laws 

South.    Although  these  laws 

workers  the  right  to  effective 

bargaining  with  management. 

are  particularly  restrictive 

legro.    Because  the  Negro  has 

been  relegated  to  the  lowest 

and  the  most  oppressive  work- 

tlons.  he.  more  than  anyone  else. 

benefits  of  organized  and  ef- 

\  nlon  representation.    A.  Philip 

an  AfTr-CIO  vice  president. 

the  real  aim  of  the  open  shop 

Is  to  promote  these  laws  "in 

of  driving  a  wedge  between  Ne- 

the  labor  movements." 

Nation  Is  to  continue  Its  great 

oward  assuring  equality  for  all 

we  must  also  guarantee  the  Ne- 

every  other  waiter  the  right  to 

r4>re8entatlon.  if  he  desires  it:  to 

because  he  needs  it;  ade- 

because  they  will  help  to 

welfare  rolls;  and  fair  employ- 

because  they  are  neces- 


securlty 
wkges. 
th» 


prictlces. 


sary.    These  goals  cannot  be  reached  as 
long  as  we  have  right-to-work  legislation. 

ABOUSH    TIU    "rKKSLOADn" 

Since  the  law  requires  that  a  union 
represent  all  the  members  of  a  oolleotlve 
bargaining  unit  whether  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  luilon  or  not,  It  Is  only  equita- 
ble that  where  the  union  is  the  agent  of 
all  tlie  workera  at  the  bargaining  tabic 
evei-y  worker  who  stands  to  benefit  from 
the  conti-act  agreed  upon  should  be  re- 
quired to  suppoit  the  union. 

The  IsRue  here  Is  simply  whetlier  or  not 
an  employee,  for  reasons,  real  or  feigned, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  not  paying 
to  support  a  baigaining  agent  that  a 
majority  of -his  fellow  employees  have 
elected  to  represent  all  of  them.  A  citi- 
zen caiuiot  stop  paying  taxes  simply  be- 
cause his  candidate  for  Piesldent  was 
defeated,  nor  .should  he  be  exempted 
from  supporting  the  union  simply  be- 
cause he  did  not  vote  for  It  when  the 
majority  of  his  fellow  workers  did. 

THK    THRrAT   Or    "miNAWAY"    INOtTSTRItS 

The  smooth  flow  of  trade  is  impaired 
by  this  unfair  competition  between  the 
rlght-to-work  States  and  the  other 
States.  The  supporters  of  those  laws 
contend  tljat  their  States  show  more 
economic  growth  and  stability  than  the 
other  States.  It  Is  strange,  then,  that 
many  of  the  new  businesses  which  have 
been  attracted  to  the  right-to-work 
States  are  runaway  industries  which 
move  about  in  nomadic  fashion  from 
place  to  place  with  the  Intent  of  exploit- 
ing the  cheapest  possible  labor  supply. 

Where  can  such  businesses  find  a  con- 
stant source  of  cheap  labor?  In  the 
right-to-work  States  where  there  are 
few.  if  any.  enforceable  minimum  wage, 
maxlmimi  hours,  and  fair  employment 
practices  laws.  A  rimaway  shop  which 
relocates  In  a  community  may  appear  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  by 
hiring  a  great  niunber  of  workers  at  very 
low  wages.  When  the  employees  begin 
to  ask  for  more  pay  and  better  working 
conditions,  the  shop  will  move  to  another 
commimity.  In  the  wake  of  such  prof- 
iteers, for  these  runaway  shops  do  reap 
high  profits  by  charging  the  same  market 
price  for  goods  produced  at  higher  pro- 
duction costs,  are  communities  whose 
entire  economy  is  demolished;  creditors 
who  wonder  who  will  pay  the  bills  created 
by  the  company  and  its  dependents ;  and 
unemployed  workers  who  find  themselves 
deeper  In  debt  and  more  bewildered 
than  they  were  before  the  boom.  The 
injury  done  to  commimlties  by  the  kii\d 
of  business  attracted  by  cheap  labor  is 
finally  felt  by  the  Nation's  economy  as  a 
whole  when  the  low-wage  workers  are 
uiiable  to  purchase  In  proportion  to  their 
production.  Rather  than  causing  eco- 
nomic development  of  an  already  pov- 
erty-stricken community,  the  practice  of 
the  runaway  shop  creates  a  condition 
which  might  be  termed  economic  under- 
development. 

Fortunately,  most  responsible  busi- 
nessmen are  aware  of  the  danger  of  up- 
setting the  economy  by  running  away 
from  the  unions.  These  businessmen 
frown  upon  rlght-to-work  laws  and  have 
been  instrumental  in  either  defeating 
the  passage  of  such  laws  or  have  helped 


to  repeal  right-to-work  laws,  in  the 
State  of  Aialne,  management  was  a  vital 
part  of  the  opposition  which  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  the  passage  of  rlght-to^ 
work  laws.  Indiana,  one  of  the  few  in- 
dustrlal  States  to  enact  a  right-to-work 
law.  repealed  the  law  this  year  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Indiana  Council  for 
Industrial  Peace  which  declared  the 
rlght-to-work  law  was  a  threat  to  the 
economy  of  the  State.  Four  other  States 
have  repealed  similar  laws  and  nine  have 
defeated  the  proposal  of  rlght-to-work 
legislation  by  referendum. 

UNDCRMININC  THE  GREAT  SOTIirrV 

Never  before  has  there  been  greater 
concern  for  allowing  an  increasingly 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity. The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will 
help  to  more  easily  Implement  the  plans 
for  the  Great  Society.  The  present 
right-to-work  laws  undermine  this  pat- 
tern for  the  future  by  making  the  al-' 
levlatlon  of  poverty  more  difficult  In 
the  hardcore  areas  where  wages  are  low, 
unemployment  benefits  are  minimal,  and 
fair  employment  practices  are  practically 
nonexistent.  Collective  bargaining  be- 
tween management  and  labor  Is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  assuring  optimum  work- 
ing conditions  and  wages.  Statistics 
comparing  the  rlght-to-work  States, 
which  outlaw  the  union  shop,  and  the 
other  States,  which  can  have  the  union 
shop,  show  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
rlght-to-work  States  and  47  percent  of 
the  other  States  have  maximum  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits;  40  percent 
of  the  former  and  87  peixent  of  the  lat- 
ter offer  a  $40  per  week  compensation  for 
temporary  total  disability;  and  minimum 
wage  laws  are  In  effect  In  32  percent  of 
the  rlght-to-work  States  and  72  percent 
of  the  others.  Only  16  percent  of  the 
right-to-work  States  have  equal  pay  laws 
while  66  percent  of  the  other  States  have 
them,  and  only  5  percent  of  the  rlght- 
to-work  States  have  fair  employment 
practices  laws  while  69  percent  of  the 
other  States  have  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
placed  a  goal  before  all  American  peo- 
ple by  his  advocacy  of  the  Great  Society.. 
It  is  an  Ideal,  but  it  is  an  ideal  which  can 
be  reached.  We  have  made  many  steps 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety through  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  soon 
to  be  effective  medicare  and  voting  rights 
legislation.  Yet  there  remains  much  to 
be  accomplished.  The  repeal  of  section 
14 (b>  is  one  of  the  vital  bills  which  the 
Congress  must  pass  if  we  are  to  eliminate 
the  poverty  created  by  low  wages  and 
the  demoralization  and  Indignities  suf- 
fered by  the  workers  who  must  endure 
exploitation.  « 

VIOLATES  UNirORMITT  PRINCIPLE 

Labor  laws  should  be  uniform  In  alj 
States  because  they  are  a  part  of  the 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  which 
is  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  equity  between  the  States  in  rela- 
tion to  an  area  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  is 
destroyed  because  section  14(b)  provides 
a  loophole  now  used  by  19  States.  These 
States  have,  In  effect,  set  themselves  up 
as  equals  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
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nifttters  of  Interstate  commerce.  The 
0ien  who  framed  the  Constitution  delib- 
erately and  wisely  delegated  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  prevent  individ- 
ual SUtes  from  instituting  private  trade 
barriers.  Eighteen  years  ago  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  fostered  an  luide- 
slrable  inequity  among  the  States  regard- 
ing treatment  of  those  persons  who  are 
employed  in  Interstate  commerce.  For 
18  years  supporters  of  right-to-work  leg- 
islation have  been  claiming  that  their 
laws  protect  Individual  freedom.  For  18 
years  the  misnomer  "right  to  work"  has 
deluded  voters  into  giving  their  sup- 
port for  laws  which  purport  to  broaden 
individual  freedom,  but  in  fact,  limit  It. 
I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  get  rid  of 
section  14(b).  It  was  a  mistake  when 
It  was  passed  In  1947,  and  it  Is  a  mistake 
that  cannot  be  too  quickly  corrected. 
We  mu.st  not  compound  the  error  by  per- 
mitting 14(b)  to  remain  any  longer  on 
our  law  books. 


Tke  CivU  Air   Pabrol— Vital  Partner  in 
the  Nation's  Air  and  Space  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  the  very  excellent  speech 
made  by  Congressman  Lester  L,  Wolff, 
of  New  York,  before  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
dinner  In  Washington  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. August  1,  1965,  honoring  the  an- 
nual international  air  cadet  exchange 
program.  Congressman  Wolff  calls  at- 
tention to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  in  our  space  effort  and 
to  our  military  force?,  as  well  as  to  com- 
mercial aviation. 

His  speech  follows: 
The  Civil-  Aim  Patrol — Vital  Partner  in  the 
Nation's  Aib  and  Space  ErroRT 

(Speech  of  Congressman  Lester  L.  Wotrr, 
Democrat,  of  New  York) 

First  ot  all.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
most  sincere  congratulations  to  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Pryor  for  making  this  occasion  posslMe,  and 
to  Col.  Barnee  Breeskln  for  his  incomparable 
work  In  arranging  this  program.  Their  work 
In  advancing  the  civil  side  of  aviation,  and 
their  interest  in  alr-mlnded  youth,  will 
■Ignlflcantly  advance  the  cause  of  American 
fllr  and  space  power  In  the  future  of  our 
Nfttlon. 

For  many  years  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  has 
been  a  very  Important  partner  to  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  air  forces  as  well  as  to  com- 
mercial aviation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  during  World  War  II,  I 

played   a   small   part  In  the   vital   wartime 

mission  of  the  CAP.    Since  that  time  I  have 

-maintained  an  active  Interest  In  the  CAP 

iind  in  aviation  In  general. 

It  has  thus  been  a  source  of  considerable 
gratineation  to  me  to  be  named  to  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Oommittee — ^ths 
Space  Committee — of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves. 


The  dveraU  perspective  on  Mronautlcs  and 
space- dev*lopm«nta  one  ean  gain  from  mem- 
bership on  this  coauaittM  has  la^M-essed 
upon  me  one*  again  Ui»  eonttnuad  Impor- 
tance of  the  CItU  Mr  Patrol  to  our  Nation's 
aeronautical  strengtb  and  progreM. 

Today  we  honor  air  cadets  from  many  na- 
tions. Membership  in  tb»  great  brother- 
hood of  airmen,  a  brotherhood  that  knows 
no  international  boundaries,  can  b«  an  im- 
portant factor  in  developing  a  greater  under- 
standing of  other  countries,  as  well  as  a  most 
valuable  means  of  exchanging  information 
and  techniques  relevant  to  aeronautical 
progress. 

I  like  to  think  that  all  of  us  in  the  avia- 
tion and  space  business — our  Air  Porce, 
Army,  and  Navy  pilots  in  Vietnam,  our  astro- 
nauU,  our  great  aviation  companies,  our 
commercial  airlines,  PAA,  NASA,  and  those 
of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate  concerned 
with  aviation  and  space  affairs — all  are  part- 
ners in  promoting  further  mastery  of  the 
great  ocean  of  air  and  space.  And  In  this 
partnership  the  role  of  the  CAP  is  by  no 
means  a  minor  one.  The  CAP  provides  an 
Ideal  launching  pad  for  young  men  from  all 
countries  who  aspire  to  careers  in  aviation 
and  space. 

In  this  partnership  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
second  best. 

The  Communist-dominated  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union,  have  shown  a 
vigor  and  Ingenuity  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  surpass  our  efforts.  The  CAP  has  helped 
to  insure  that  this  will  not  happen. 

So  today  we  honor  these  young  men  who 
have  cliosen  to  participate  In  man's  greatest 
adventure — the  conquest  of  the  skies  and 
now  the  heavens.  We  congratulate  them  for 
their  help  in  the  great  effort  to  push  forward 
ever  further,  the  boundaries  of  man's  knowl- 
edge of  himself  and  of  his  universe. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  recite  a  poem 
that  has  graced  the  Air  Force  ready  rooms  of 
free  nations  for  the  past  25  years,  ever  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  choc  -e 
to  work  and  flght  in  the  vastnes*  of  the  skies. 
It  Is  "High  Flight"  by  John  Gillespie  Magee, 
Jr. 

•Oh !    I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered 
wings: 
Sunward  I've  climbed,  and  Joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 
Of  sun -split  clouds — and  done  a  hundred 
things 
You    have   not   dreamed   of — wheeled   and 
soared  and  swung 
High  in  the  sunlit  silence.    Hov'rlng  there, 
I've  chased  the  shouting   wind  along,  and 
flung 
My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of 
air. 

"Up,  up  the  long,  delirious,  burning  blue 
I've  topped  the  wind -swept  heights  with 
easy  grace 
Where  never  lark,  or  even  eagle  flew — 
And,  while  with  silent  lifting  mind  Fve 

trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space. 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of 
God." 


Lying  Hif  h  School  Transcripts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  juuNOU 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 196S 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    liir.    Speaker,    the 
Chicago  Tribune  this  morning  carried  an 


editorial  which  should  be  of  dee^  con- 
cern to  all  Americana,  but  in  particular, 
to  all  educators  in  the  United  States.      « 

This  editOTlal  comments  on  the  scan- 
dalous doctoring  of  high  school  records 
hi  638  Instances  during  a  5-year  period 
at  HiUhouse  High  School  in  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

It  appears  that  in  most  of  these  in- 
stances, the  transcripts  of  graduating 
students  had  been  misrepresenting 
grades  in  a  systematic  attempt  to  help 
the  school's  pupils  gain  admittance  to 
college. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  CcHnmlttee 
on  Education  who  lias  participated  in 
drafting  and  helping  enact  Federal  legis- 
lation which  provides  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  America's  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
revelation  is  of  substantially  more  than 
passing  interest  to  me.  I  should  think 
it  would  also  be  of  grave  concern  to  all 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
voted  for  this  Federal  aid  to  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
statement  by  the  school's  suspended 
principal,  Robert  T.  LeVlne,  who  hi  his 
own  defense  stated  that  he  has  been 
carrying  on  a  well-established  practice 
followed  for  years  before  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  HUlhouse  High  School  in  1951. 
We  do  not  know  at  this  time  whether 
this  scandalous  manipulation  of  recoi:ds 
has  been  limited  only  to  HiUhouse  Iflgh 
School  or  whether  this  is  a  practioe  in 
other  schools  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
well.  Certainly  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
whether  American  yoiuigsters  are  being 
denied  admission  to  the  Nation's  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  because  others 
with  doctored  grades  take  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. 

The  disclosures  at  HiUhouse  ccmceiv- 
ably  have  nationwide  ramifications  and 
could  seriously  endanger  the  high  i%gard 
that  we  have  for  our  Nation's  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  It  is  of  Uttle 
comfort  to  argue  that  the  cheaters 
would  be  soon  discovered  upon  being  ad- 
mitted to  any  institution  with  high  scho- 
lastic standards  by  their  faUure  to  main- 
tain these  standards.  This  apparently 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  In  the  HiU- 
house scandal.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  National  Education  Association  wiU 
face  up  to  this  disclosure  squarely  and 
not  sweep  in  under  the  rug. 

Instead,  the  NEA  should  launch  a  f  uU- 
scale  investigation  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  disclosures  at  HiUhouse  have  oc- 
curred in  other  high  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  careful  not  to  sug- 
gest a  congressional  investigation  on  this 
matter  because  we  promised  at  the  time 
we  passed  this  legislation  that  there 
would  be  no  Federal  intervention.  I 
would  much  prefer  if  the  NEA,  or  any 
other  private  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  overseeing  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  took  on  each  an  in- 
vestigatlOTi  within  Its  own  framewoiic. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  here  today  that  I  wlU  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  my  own  committee  to  look 
into  this  entire  matter  if  a  responsible 
private  agency  fails  to  Investigate  thla 
practice  at  the  earUest  opportunity. 


A448^ 


The  e  impetltlon  for  enrollment  in  our 
InstituU  ma  of  higher  learning  Is  much 
too  keer  today  and  the  growing  shortage 
of  f  acUi  ica  la  much  too  serious  to  permit 
youngst  ITS  who  are  beneficiaries  of  doc- 
tored re  xurds  to  take  the  place  of  more 
worthy  i  jnerlcan  scholars. 

Mr.  S]  eaker,  the  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
torial fo  lows: 
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LnifO  TSANSCBITTa 

echoed  grades  are  all  too  often 

has  long  been  asserted.     Nov 

at  Mew  Haven,  Conn.,  have 

_  evidence  that  in  at  least  one 

in  that  city  official  transcripts 

mlsrepreeentlng  grades  in  a  syate- 

to  help  the  achool'a  puplla 

to  college. 

this  somewhat  corrupted  age.  It 

that  a  high  achool   principal 

with  issuing  doctored  tran- 

iore  surprising  is  the  line  of  de- 

kt    Robert   T.    LeVlne,   suspended 

of  BUlhouss  high  school,  took  at 

Levins  rsquested  to  fight  hu  sus- 

Ctee  defense  Is  that  LeVlne  had 

carrying   on   a   well   eetabliabed 

;  ollowed  for  years  before  he  became 

in  1951.    Another  defense  is  that 

officio  LeVine  has  been  signing 

he  did  not  personally  prepare 

is  not  responsible  for  any  misrepre- 

in  them.    That  in  OSS  instance* 

poriod  grades  had  been  falsified 

high  school  transcripts  appar- 

contested. 

detail  is  that  though  nearly 
changes  were  upward  in  a  few  in- 
true  grades  were  lowered.    Could 
reflect  a  will  to  sabotage  a 
itions  for  college  entrance? 
r  Baven  board  of  education  con- 
a  principal  has  ultimate  responsl- 
the  truthfulness  of  his  school's 
whether  or  not  doctoring  them  is 
custom  and  whether  or  not  the 
personally    falsified    them.      The 
Levlne's  defenses  clearly  indicates 
not  a  man  to  count  on  to  resist 
with  school  records. 
ai«  board  Is  right  in  holding  the 
'sqponslble  and  in  contending  that 
of  records  Is  important.    One 
I  ,ttach  an  exaggerated  value  to  high 
lea  to  conclude  that  it  ts  shocking 
to  Issue,  every  year,  scores  of 
thst  lie  about  facta. 
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HXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lEDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi  dnesday. 


<,  August  11.1965 

IKfcRWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

i  jnerica  is  in  need  of  a  thtorough 

I  nd  reevaluation  as  to  its  opera- 

s  rededieation  to  its  basic  pur- 

whl^h  is  to  effectively  present  the 

image  abroad.   The  Ek»)nomist 

.  an  outstanding  chain  serv- 

segment   of   the   Chicago 

area,  carried  an  editorial 

4  which  I  ask  leave  to  place 


Ri{x>u>: 

Wisx  Choicx 
In  appointing  John  W.  Chancellor  to  be 
Director  a  [  the  Toloe  of  America,  President 
Johnson  s  iectsd  a  very  able  new^aper  man 


who  was  bom  and  raised  on  the  South  Side. 
Chancellor's  rsUUves  still  reside  in  the  area. 

Now  St  years  of  age.  Chancellor  graduated 
from  KenwexKI  slamsntary  school  and  De 
Paul  Academy.  Hs  served  tn  the  Army  and 
Utsr  attended  the  Navy  Pier  branch  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

He  subsequently  Joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Sun-Times  and  moved  on.  in  1960.  to 
the  news  departments  of  the  National  Broad- 
casUng  Oo.'s  Chicago  radio  and  television 
stations. 

NBC  sent  him  to  Vienna,  Lebanon.  Mos- 
cow, Rome,  and  finally,  to  its  Washington 
bureau.  While  in  Rome  Chancellor  obtained 
an  exclusive  interview  with  the  late  Pope 
John.  wlUoh  was  televised. 

His  experience  should  make  the  U.S.  propa- 
ganda agency  a  powerful  medium  for  Im- 
proving America's  image  abroad.  This  has 
not  always  been  the  situation  during  the 
existence  of  the  Voice  of  America.  Americans 
who  have  heard  some  of  the  broadcasts  while 
touring  Europe  have  been  appalled  at  the 
Inoocuous  statements  and  worse  sent  over 
the  air  from  sUtions  in  Munich  and  else- 
where. 

Blame  could  be  traced  to  the  fact  ttiat  past 
directors  lacked  adequate  training  and 
knowledge  of  what  impresses  people.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  undoubtedly  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  said,  in  announcing  Chancellor's 
i^ipolntment : 

"I  have  confidence  that  it  is  going  to  be  in 
imaginative,  competent,  reliable  and  always 
truthful  hands." 

We  wish  our  former  neighbor  a  full  meas- 
tu-e  of  success  in  his  new  venture. 


Profiles  of  Wyominf  Greshiess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOKINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  Wyoming's  75th  anniver- 
sary of  statehood,  I  present  the  fourth  In 
my  series  on  great  Wyoming  citizens. 
Previous  biographies  featured  Josei^  M. 
Carey,  PranclB  E.  Warren,  and  John  B. 
Kendrick. 

OSFHANra    AT   SEVEN 

A  prominent  Republican  Party  leader 
for  30  years.  Prank  Wheeler  Mondell  was 
bom  In  St.  Louis  on  November  6,  1860. 
On^aned  at  the  age  of  7.  he  Joined  the 
family  of  a  Congregational  minister  at 
Monona.  Iowa,  moving  with  them  2  yecu^ 
later  to  a  homestead  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State. 

Living  100  miles  from  the  railroad,  he 
supplemented  a  3-month  annual  coun- 
try schooling  with  books  from  his  guard- 
ian's extensive  library.  At  18,  he  went 
to  Chicago  and  a  year  later  to  Denver, 
where  for  the  next  8  years  he  worked  in 
engineering  and  oonstnictlon  activities 
of  the  expanding  West. 

ratST   NrWCASTLE    >f  ATOa 

In  1887  he  went  to  Wyoming,  where  he 
discovered  a  bituminous  coal  deposit 
which  opened  up  the  Cambria  mines.  He 
laid  out  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  be- 
came its  first  mayor,  serving  until  his 
election  as  State  senator  in  1892.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  senate  in  his 
second  term. 


In  1894.  he  was  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor,  but  at  the  last  mcment  became 
the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress 
After  serving  one  term  he  was  defeated 
in  the  free  silver  election  of  1896.  He 
then  became  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  OfDce  imtil  his  reelec- 
tion to  the  House  In  1898.  where  he  served 
continuously  until  1923. 

HOUSE   KKPUBLICAN    LEADEK 

In  the  middle  of  President  Wil.<»n's 
second  term,  Mr.  Mondell  had  been 
chosen  as  Republican  leader  in  the 
House.  He  was  reelected  in  the  67th 
Congress  and  directed  legislation  during 
4  important  postwar  years. 

A  confessed  conservative  and  orga- 
nization man.  Congressman  Mondell 
fought  the  move  to  strip  Speaker  Cannon 
of  many  of  his  powers  and  opposed  the 
Bull  Moose  candidacy  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1912.  As  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  1924  Republican  Convention, 
he  scored  the  party's  "radicals"  and  par- 
ried the  efforts  of  the  late  Senator  La 
Pollette  and  his  followers. 

ADVOCATED  WOMAN  SUrntACE 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  he  advo- 
cated woman  suffrage,  authored  the  en- 
larged Homestead  Act  and  the  bill  shift- 
ing the  Porest  Service  from  the  Interior 
to  the  Agriculture  Department,  and  had 
charge  of  the  NatloiuJ  Reclamation  Act. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  In  Congress 
that  Mondell  began  the  study  of  law.  He 
attended  night  law  school,  receiving  his 
LL.D.  from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity hi  1921,  and  In  1924  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Wyoming.  He  was  president 
of  the  Dry  Panning  Congress  from  1910 
to  1915  and  was  a  33d  degree  Mason. 

IN  LINE  FOB  SPEAKBBSHIF 

Instead  of  seeking  reelection  in  1922, 
he  ran  for  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
by  Senator  Kendrick,  a  Democrat.  It 
was  said  that  had  Speaker  Frederick  H. 
Gillette  announced  sponer  his  candidacy 
for  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mondell  would  have 
chosen  to  stay  In  the  House,  where  he 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  speaker- 
ship. 

Following  his  defeat,  Mondell  became 
Director  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
having  declhied  President  Harding's 
offers  of  ambassadorial  appointments. 
Later,  he  declined  a  Cabinet  position  in 
order  to  enter  a  private  law  practice  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  died  August  6, 1939,  and  was  buried 
in  Washington's  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ida  Harris, 
were  the  parents  of  five  children— Wil- 
liam Harris  Mondell,  who  now  lives  in 
Billings.  Mont.;  Frank  Wheeler  Mondell, 
of  Washington,  D.C;  the  late  George 
Parker  Mondell;  Marjorle  Mondell,  now 
Mrs.  Mills  Astin;  and  Dorothy  Mondell, 
now  Mrs.  Sherlock  Davis. 

Prank  Mondell  rose  above  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  earlier  y^ars,  educated 
himself  on  his  own  initiative,  became  one 
of  his  party's  most  eminent  leaders,  and 
nearly  gained  the  post  of  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  Congress,  Speaker  of  the 
House.  His  dedication  and  service  make 
Frank  Mondell  one  of  Wyoming's  out- 
standing citizens  during  her  75  years  of 
statehood. 


jiugust  11,  1965 
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The  World  Pepslatiea  EiplosiM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or   ICCHIOAR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  pol- 
icy in  the  field  of  birth  control  Is  under- 
going the  mo6t*rapid  change  in  Amer- 
lcs'8  history.  Basically,  there  are  three 
reasons:  First,  public  awareness  of  the 
problem  has  grown  enormously;  second, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  under- 
taken a  thorough  reexamination  of  the 
matter,  leading  to  a  special  council  to 
consider  church  policy.  A  dialog  is 
emerging  not  only  within  the  church,  but 
slso  by  the  Catholics  and  members  of 
other  reUglous  groups;  third.  President 
Johnson  has  made  clear  his  own  great 
concern  with  the  problem  and  its  wider 
implications.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message— January  4,  1965— the  Presi- 
dent said: 

I  win  seek  new  waya  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  fielp  deal  with,  the  exploalon  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  acarcity  In 
world  resources. 

In  his  address  at  the  commemorative 
celebration  of  the  20th  year  of  the 
United  Nations,  In  San  Francisco,  June 
25,  1965,  the  President  stated: 

I  would  call  upon  all  member  nations  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  wage  together  an 
international  war  on  poverty. 

Let  us,  in  all  our  lands,  including  this 
land,  face  f orthrlgbtly  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  our  multiplying  populations  and 
seek  the  answers  to  this  moet  profound  chal- 
lenge to  the  future  of  the  workL  Let  \is  act 
on  the  fact  that  less  than  $5  Invested  in 
population  control  is  worth  a  hundred  dol- 
lars Invested  in  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  on  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Qrukning  and  several 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  other  body  are 
presently  proceeding.  Nine  of  us  have 
Introduced  bills  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problwn  Is  now.  We 
cannot  avoid  it.  If  we  do  so,  we  face  dis- 
sster.   The  Issue  Is  squarely  up  to  us. 

The  last  article  In  a  series  "Our 
Crowded  Earth.'*  by  Jean  M.  White, 
presently  nmnlng  In  the  Washington 
Post,  deals  with  these  Important  develop- 
ments: 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  8,  1966) 

OuB  Ckowdeo  Eakth — VT:  Vatican  Rdexam- 

iNxs  Stakd  on  Birth  Control 

{Last  of  six  articles) 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

Perhaps  by  mid-September,  or  soon  there- 
after. Pope  Paul  VI  will  make  a  pronounce- 
ment on  the  problem  which  everyone  is 
talking  about,  that  la  birth  control. 

The  long-awaited  statement  will  be  a  mo- 
mentous one  for  mllHons  of  devout  Catholics 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  come  after  a 
searching  dialog  witliin  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  among  the  hierarchy,  theologians, 
and  lay  men  and  women. 

Only  last  Jxuie,  Pope  Paul  asked  with  re- 
spectful urgency  that  bis  special  advisory 
commission  q>eed  its  report  to  h>m.  Earlier, 
he  had  spoken  feelingly  of  the  anguish  of 
many  souls  waiting  for  the  church  to  re- 
examine its  position  on  birth  control. 


Bzamlnatioa '. 
BWSrKotcant 


the  tramewsrK  ot  centuries  ot  CathoUo  teach- 
ing and  opposltlaa  to  arttBdal  mnQioAa  of 
coutncsptlon.  It  cooiss  St  a  ttans  ot  ccm- 
slderabla  change  of  sentlmsnt  In  hatb.  public 
and  private  sectors  toward  birth  control. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  turning  point  In  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  overpopulation,  both  for  a  fam- 
ily and  for  a  nation. 

This  has  brought  demands  for  more  Gov- 
ernment action  In  the  field  of  family  plan- 
ning. More  and  more  nations,  particularly  in 
the  struggling  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  have  come  to  the  decision  tixej  must 
adopt  and  pursue  family-planning  policies 
for  the  well-being  of  their  people. 

So  birth  contrcd — once  considered  off  lim- 
its in  national  and  International  politics — 
la  now  a  proper  subject  fc»-  public  discus- 
sion and  action. 

This  ctiange  of  climate  has  heartened 
population  experts,  who  have  often  felt  that 
they  were  lonely  voices  crying  In  a  wilder- 
ness of  indifference  to  the  dangers  of  popu- 
lation Inflation. 

"Why  am  I  optimistic  today?"  asks  Prank 
N.  Noteeteln,  president  of  the  privately  fi- 
nanced Population  Council. 

"For  two  reasons:  first,  a  real  awareness 
of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
governments;  and  secondly,  the  recent  im- 
provements in  contraceptive  techniques,  with 
the  breakthrough  on  the  pill  and  the  lUD 
(intra-uterlne  device)  In  the  last  few  years." 
In  the  United  SUtee,  President  Johnson's 
State  of  the  Union  Message  last  January 
heralded  a  more  affirmative  and  aggressive 
Federal  policy  on  birth  control. 

With  only  25  wcn'ds,  Mr.  Johnson  went 
further  than  any  other  President  to  back 
population-control  efforts: 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of  wwld 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  world 
resources." 

Then,  the  President  called  on  all  nations 
to  "face  forthrlghtly  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  our  multiiHylng  populations"  when 
he  spoke  on  the  aoth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  In  San  Francisco. 

"Let  us  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than 
$5  invested  In  population  control  Is  worth 
»100  invested  in  economic  growth,"  he  told 
the  delegates. 

Other  -recent  events  reflect  the  shift  In 
sentiment  toward  the  Government's  role  In 
birth-control  efforts: 

Ten  bills  relating  to  birth  control  have 
been  Introduced  In  this  Congress.  A  Senate 
subcommittee  Is  now  holding  hearings  on 
a  bill  that  would  set  up  two  posts  in  the 
Stale  Department  and  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  to  deal  with  popula- 
tion problems  at  home  and  abroad. 

Last  year,  the  number  ot  States  offering 
birth  control  services  In  tax-supported  medi- 
cal and  welfare  programs  rose  from  21  to 
35. 

So  far  this  year,  some  11  States  have  taken 
action  either  to  repeal  old  State  birth  control 
bans  or  to  provide  family  planning  services. 
The  Supreme  Court  recently  struck  down  the 
Connecticut  law  that  forbade  the  sale  or  use 
of  contraceptives. 

The  Interlcw  Department  announced  it 
would  offer  lx)th  birth  control  advice  and  de- 
vices to  American  Tndianw  on  xeeervations, 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  and 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  in  Alaslui. 

It  thus  became  the  first  Federal  agency  to 
supply  contraceptive  devices  directly.  The 
program.  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
emphasized.  Is  entirely  v<rtuntary. 

The  OfBce  of  Iconomlc  C^^xrtimlty.   as 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty,  has  said  it  wlll^ 
provide  funds  for  family  planning  services 
as  part  at  an  overall  program  if  approved 
by  a  genoal  community  consensus. 

Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.,  received  the  first 
grant,  for  $8,600,  for  a  6-moiith  pUot  project 


of  nels^iborhMMl  clinics  in  low-inoome  areaa. 
Programs  have  also  been  approved  for  Oak- 
land. Calif.;  AnstlB.  Tn.;  St.  Louis.  Nash- 
ville, and  Buffalo. 

Ixnal  Cataiolic  oppailtlon  has  htid  up  ap- 
proval of  a  grant  to  MUwaukee. 

L«at  MSrcb.  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  sent  oat  a  directive  to  Its  mls- 
siona  to  supply  terhniBal  asststenre— but  not 
contraceptive  devices — ^to  governments  re- 
questing it. 

The  same  month  AID  granted  t46,000  to 
the  Jamaica  Planning  Association  to  buy  ve- 
hicles and  other  equipment  for  a  birth  con- 
trol education  program. 

U.S.  Siugeon  Oeneral  iMther  L.  Terry  urged 
the  World  Health  Organization  to  "take  poal- 
Uve  action  In  the  adoption  of  a  clear-cut 
policy"  on  birth  contrt^. 

Who  voted  unanimously  to  supply  tech- 
nical assistance  to  members  requesting  it 
but  not  to  "Involve  operational  acttvltlas" — 
reportedly  a  cranpromlse  to  allay  Catholle 
fears. 

Until  recently,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
carefully  avoided  direct  Involvement  In  the 
touchy  field  of  birth  contrcA.  It  has  been 
considered  poUtically  explosive  both  at  honie 
and  abroad. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  presented 
the  most  formidable  and  unswerving  op- 
position to  public  birth-control  policies  and 
programs. 

Today  the  church  is  undergoing  a  search- 
ing review  of  its  position  on  tbe  ragulaiton  of 
chUdbirth.  Pope  Paul's  pronooncement — 
the  ultimate  decision  Is  his — may  come  be- 
fore the  blshc^  of  the  Second  Vattean  Coun- 
cil convene  Septemlier  14  for  tbelr  final 
session. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  60  million 
Catholics,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  peculation. 
LaUn  America,  where  population  U  growing 
the  fastest,  is  predominantly  Catholic. 

Pope  Paul  appointed  a  special  commlaian 
of  clerics,  scientists,  and  married  couples  to 
advise  him.  The  commission,  which  has 
been  meeting  more  than  a  year,  has  been 
reported  as  divided. 

Some  commission  members  are  reported 
standing  firm  against  any  change  in  the 
church  position.  Others  are  believed  in  favor 
of  sanction  for  use  for  oontraeeptlve  pills. 
And  still  others  have  been  reported  to  be 
supporting  a  wider  range  of  contraceptive 
means. 

The  only  means  of  birth  control  now  ap- 
proved by  the  Catholic  Church  is  total  ab- 
stinence during  the  wife's  fertile  period — 
the  rhythm  method. 

The  pill  offers  a  method  that  is  not  \m- 
reconclable   to  Catholic   teaching,   its   sup-* 
porters  argue.    It  suppresses  ovulation,  they 
emphasize,  with  out  use  of  mechanical  bar- 
riers  condemned   by  the  church. 

One  of  the  pill's  developers  Is  Dr.  John 
Rock,  a  CathoUc  himself.  He  has  emphasized 
that  canon  law  defines  the  end  of  marriage 
as  both  the  procreation  and  education  of 
children  and  speaks  of  a  "fusion  of  these 
obligations." 

Shortly  before  his  death  In  1958.  Pope  Plus 
xn  condemned  the  pUl  as  a  "sterllzer."  The 
antipUl  school  argues  that  It  repreaenta  a 
kind  of  direct  Intervention,  previously  con- 
demned by  a  numb«  of  Popes. 

The  lUD  (Intrauterine  device)  also  could 
pose  an  intricate  problem  for  Catholic  doc- 
trine. The  questlQp  here  may  he  whether 
the  loops  of  the  device  prevent  fertillzaUon — 
before  embryonic  life  Is  formed — Uj  act  to 
prevent  the  fertilized  egg  from  taking  hold 
in  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  case,  the  coll 
may  be  viewed  as  an  early  abortion-produc- 
ing device  and  open  to  unyielding  condem- 
nation. 

Last  October  at  the  third  session  ot  the 
Vatican  Council,  f oiu:  Cardinals  spoke  out  for 
a  redefinition  of  the  church  position  on  birtlk 
control. 
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lo  HJt.  1778  District 
HoBUBf  Law 


SPEECH 
or 


.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  rvomntA 
IN  TBIE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.   ]IENNETr.     Mr.   Speftker,   this 

amendment  would  encourage  the  de- 

of  slums  or  encourage  bringing 

to  at  least  minimum  standards 

the  continuous  oocopancy 

and  thus  preventing  successive 

requests  for  new  public  housing 

thetr  ooeupaiKy. 

I  mendment  will  atop  the  present 

trend  of  making  the  District 

dlv>roportlonately  a  public 


a  nendment  win  also  save  the  tax- 

i  Kpendltures.  that  should  be  in- 

nstead  by  the  owners  of  the 


The  Federal  public  housing  htw — sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  UJS.  Housing  Act  of 
1837— provides  thai  a  locally  cannot  re- 
ceive Fsdezml  assistance  under  an  annual 
contributions  contract  in  connection 
with  a  low-rent  public  housing  project 
unless  the  governing  body  of  such  local- 
ity agrees  to  eliminate,  by  demolition, 
condemnation,  or  compulsory  repair,  a 
number  of  substandard — unsafe  or  un- 
sanitary—dwelling units  substantially 
equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  the  proj- 
ect. The  elimination  of  these  sub- 
standard units  must  occur  after  the  proj- 
ect is  begun  and  must  be  fully  accom- 
plished within  5  years  after  the  project  l.s 
completed.  The  requirement  is  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  units  only;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  locality  to  specify  the  par- 
ticular units  to  be  eliminated,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  how  the  elimination 
occurs. 

In  practice,  apparently,  most  localities 
have  no  diflRculty  meeting  this  require- 
ment: by  the  time  the  5-year  period  is 
over  the  requisite  number  of  substandard 
imits  will  generally  have  disappeared 
from  the  community  as  a  result  of  private 
action  or  as  an  incident  of  other — unre- 
lated— public  activities:  and  there  is 
seldom  a  need  for  the  locality  to  take 
any  special  steps  at  all  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  elimination  agreement. 

This  proposed  amendment  modifies 
this  requirement,  insofar  as  It  applies  to 
a  project  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  providing  that — luider  future 
contracts — the  elimination  of  the  requi- 
site number  of  substandard  units  must 
be  fully  accomplished  by  the  time  the 
project  is  completed.  This  amendment, 
by  removing  the  additional  5 -year  period 
presently  available  for  satisfying  the 
requirement,  will  compel  the  District 
authorities  to  take  at  least  some  affirm- 
ative action  to  eliminate  substandard 
units  when  a  public  housing  project  is 
being  built. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  small 
piece  of  geography;  and  if  something 
like  I  have  suggested  does  not  take  place, 
it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  before 
most  of  the  occupants  of  the  District, 
will  live  either  in  public  housing  or  In 
slums. 


Lawrence  O^Briea:  Salntc  to  aa 
lavahiable  Mas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKL 

or  COWWCTICUT 

IN  THK  HOU8X  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVES 

TueadAt.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  many  men  over  the  years 
who  have  served  Presidents  as  congres- 
sional liaisons.  They  have  been  compe- 
tent and  helpful,  and  have  been  greatiy 
appreciated.  However,  I  feel  that  one 
man  has  singled  himself  out  from  all  the 
rest,  and  that  man  ]a  Lawrence  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  contributed  immense- 
ly to  the  smooth-working  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House.   He  Is  always  available 


f 


with  advice  and  aid.  and  can  be  counted 
upon  to  give  direct  and  precise  informa- 
tion  concerning  any  topic  within  iiis 
scope.  He  has  made  himself  invaluable 
to  us  all. 

Thus,  in  recognition  of  his  unselfish 
public  service.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  tliLs  mo6t 
fitting  tribute  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Wednesday.  August 
4.  1965.  The  article  follows: 
Johnson  Pkookam — O'BmxN'a  Contribution 

There  are  two  incredible  reallUes  ubout 
President  Johnson 'a  program  In  Congress,  and 
it  is  a  cloee  question  aa  to  which  Is  tlie  more 
improbable. 

One  la  the  profound  and  unextuiipled 
scope  ol  the  legislation  that  has  movecTBo 
sedately  and  surely  through  the  Sennte  and 
House.  What  Congreaa  under  Mr.  Johnflon'> 
spiu-  Is  doing  In  all  fields  ot  aoclal  leglsiatlon 
Is  in  depth  and  total  meaning  beyond  what 
any  Congreaa  haa  ever  done  for  any  President 
in  any  Uke  period— not  excluding  PnuikUn 
D.  Rooeevelt  at  the  top  of  his  power. 

The  otlier  unreal  reality  la  that  all  this  U 
being  accomplUhed  with  ao  quiet,  so  cMual. 
an  air  of  profeaslonal  competence  that  the 
country  la  hardly  aware  of  the  immense  al- 
terations being  made  In  the  whole  fabric  ot 
Its  collective  life. 

Five  enactmenta  of  hlatorlc  algiilflcance 
have  already  followed  one  another  In  orderly 
and  ordained  aequence,  aa  ateadlly  and 
calmly  aa  a  trained  aquad  of  men  filing  by 
in  qulckatep.  Four  of  theae — aid  to  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  Federal  aaalatance  to  edu- 
cation in  a  fundamental  way,  medicare,  and 
Negro  ToUng  right*— had  been  In  one  way 
or  another  aoiught  for  decadee— for  two  to 
three  decadee  In  some  Inatances,  for  10 
decadea  In  the  caae  of  oItU  rights. 

A  fifth,  the  measure  not  merely  to  broaden 
Oovernment-alded  houalng  but  also  to  pro- 
vide Government  rent  aubsldlea  to  tenants,  is 
ao  far-reaching  aa  never  before  to  have  been 
propoeed  at  all. 

In  any  Oongreaa  one  had  known  in  the 
past  any  ooe  of  theee  huge  bUla  would  have 
provoked  a  atruggle  to  ahake  the  very  walU 
of  the  Oi^jltol.  Thla  time,  each  od«  hue  gone 
forward  In  about  the  atmoq>here  of  sMfe 
and  drama  a  poatman  might  etir  In  making 
his  rounds  in  the  auburba. 

Periiapa  hiatory  will  have  to  detemilae  the 
lUtlmate  degree  of  wladom  or  imwlsdom  In 
thee*  unprecedented  coogreaalonal  actions. 
Some  ocilookerB,  including  thla  onlooker. -will 
not  wait  ao  long.  Tliey  owmot  down  grave 
anzietlea  aa  to  whether  we  ought  to  have 
gone  ao  far  ao  quickly  In  aoma  at  these  many 
dlreottooa.    Anyhow,  we  have-  gooe  there. 

So.  how  waa  It  all  done?  Prtmarily.  of 
course.  It  waa  done  by  an  occupant  of  the 
White  Houae  whoae  aklll  In  leading  and  prod- 
ding Congreaa  is  matchleea  in  o\ir  time.  But 
the  White  Houae  alhelten  more  than  one 
num:  and  the  No.  3  man  In  thla  performance 
is  entitled  to  a  great  ahan  of  credit  or  blame. 

Thla  No.  3  man  la  Lawrence  O'Brien,  the 
Prealdent'B  principal  agent  In  liaison  with 
Oongreaa,  aad  before  that,  a  member  of  what 
the  eggheada  aroxmd  Prealdent  Kennedy  were 
pleaaed  to  call,  with  a  certain  condescension. 
"Kennedy'a  Irish  Mafia."  O'Brien,  who  loved 
Mr.  Kennedy  quite  aa  mil  aa  the  next  fel- 
low, alao  loved  the  cauaea  and  the  country 
he  waa  auppoaed  to  repreeent.  So  those 
cauaea  and  that  country — and  President 
johnaon,  too— he  liaa  aerved  with  signal  loy- 
alty and  high  oompetence.  If  the  record 
of  tlxe  flrat  aeaalon  of  ttM  first  John- 
aon Oongreaa  la  eztraonUnary — and  all  can 
agree  on  that  mtich,  at  leaat— extraordi- 
nary haa  been  O'Brlen'a  contribution  to  it. 

No  man  haa  ao  ably  embodied  the  transi- 
tion fipom  the  Kennedy  to  the  Johnson  era. 
And  no  man  haa  dona  hla  full  duty  with  less 
cocktall-eircult  poatuiing  and  aelf-procno- 


Mon  The  reason  la  not  dreadfully  hard  to 
flod  O'Brien  la  a  true  pwiifeailonal;  be  Is 
concerned  with  reaulto  and  not  wltSx  doc- 
^tnsl  hair-splitting  and  IdeoUigioal  hlaatng 
iMtcbas. 

j^  so  nobody  ham  had  to  draw  him  a 
IltOe  map  ot  the  tralla  throu^  ttiat  tough 
0rraln  where  tt&e  bureaucratic  Jungle  mergee 
«ltb  the  legislative  Jungle  up  en  OapltcH  HllL 


TW  57th  Birtlidajr  of  Ambassador  Arthv 
J.  GoUberf 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  mrw  Teas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRS^BNTATTVES 

Thurtdav.  Autmat  5. 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  sulunlt  herewith  an  editorial 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  57th  birth- 
day of  our  new  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  by  MT.  Abe 
I.  lasenstein  for  the  Bast  Side  News,  a 
weekly  publication  with  wide  distribu- 
tion in  my  congressional  district. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  BCr.  Sasenstein. 
his  readers,  and  all  my  ocmstltuents  in 
extending  sincere  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  a  long  and  fruitful  career 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  artiole  fellows: 
HffPPT  67th  Bisthdat,  Axthub  J.  Goldbebg^ 

AMBASSAVOt  TO  THK  UNZrBO  NATIONS 

(By  Ate  E.  Eiaenatein) 

August  8,  Sunday,  marka  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  tlie  birth  of  the  fcnrmer  pranlnent 
labor  lawyer,  profeeaor  of  law  at  the  John 
llarshaU  Law  School,  major  la  the  U.8.  Army, 
laeturer,  author  of  the  book  "AFL-OIO: 
Ubor  Unlted.'"acUve  U3.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
dlatlngulahed  UJS.  Aaeoelate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (a  boy'a  dream  that  came 
true),  and  the  preaent  Ambaaaador  extraor- 
dinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
Nations — Arthur  Goldberg. 

"He  roae  from  the  city  atreeta  to  Cabinet 
oOce,  and  then  to  the  hlgheat  court  in  thla 
land.  Hla  Ufa  embodlea  the  atory  of  our 
open  and  free  society  aa  a  fulfillment  of  the 
opportunity  that  we  want  all  mankind  to 
share  with  via." — Lyndon  B.  Johnaon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea. 

Arthur  Joseph  Goldberg  la  the  son  of 
Busslan-Jewtah  immigranta,  Joaeph  and 
Rebecca  (Perlsteln)  Goldberg.  He  la  a  na- 
tive of  Chicago  and  the  youngest  of  11  chU- 
dren.  Out  of  the  meager  savings  aa  a  ped- 
dler, his  father  acquired  an  old  bUnd  horae 
and  a  wagon.  He  would  go  to  the  markets 
before  dawn  and  buy  fruita  and  vegetablea. 
These  he  would  sell  to  reetauranta  and  hotels. 
Arthur  waa  orphaned  of  hla  ploiia  father  at 
the  tender  age  of  eight.  He  learned  the 
pangs  of  hardship  early  In  life. 

Arthur  Goldberg  waa  educated  in  the  Clii- 
cago  public  achoola.  At  the  age  of  12, 
he  went  to  work  aa  an  errand  boy  for  a  aboe 
factory  at  $3.80  a  week.  He  la  a  graduate  of 
Benjamin  Harrison  High  School  and  attended 
Crane  Junior  College  In  tixe  morning  and 
De  Paul  University  at  night  and  working  in 
between.  He  graduated  aununa  cum  laude 
from  the  Northwestern  University  Law 
School,  class  of  1929.  He  waa  admitted  to  the 
Illinois  bar  and  Dlatrlet  bar  the  aame  year. 
Re  waa  in  private  practice  In  Chicago  for 
19  years.  Attorney  Goldberg  became  general 
counsel  of  the  CIO  for  7  years  and  special 
counsel  for  the  AHi-OIO  for  •  years.    He 


served  aa  general  counael  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  for  IS  year*. 

In  1961,  Arthur  Goldberg  waa  i^^pctnted 
by  the  late  PreatdenS  John  V.  Kennedy  aa 
Secretary  of  lAbor.  Agatn.  In  Anguat  1M3. 
on  the  retirement  of  JnaMoe  Falls  Ptaak- 
furter,  Prealdent  Kennedy  appolated  Mr. 
Goldbeiv  ••  the  94th  Asaedatie  Jaattoe  of  the 
Suprenw  Court.  On  July  19SS,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Jtiuuen  appeikted  hhn  aa  per- 
manent repreaemtattve  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Natiena. 

Arthur  Goldberg  married  Dorothy  Kurgana. 
a  weU-known  artUt,  on  July  18.  1981.  They 
have  two  children.  Barbara  (Mrs.  David  A. 
Cramer),  and  Xtobert  M.  Goldberg. 

Ambaaaador  Geidberg.  recipient  <a  many 
honora,  la  a  man  of  medHim  height,  with 
wlilte  wavy  hair,  wearteig  bam-clmmed 
glaaaea,  and  who  has  ertmardlnary  mental 
energy  and  physical  «tamlaa.  He  made  a 
succeea  of  hla  life — and  a  ocntnimtion  to 
his  feUow  man — ^in  the  finest  American  tra- 
dition. Tliere  la  good  reaaon  to  ezpeot  that 
he  will  make  hU  preaence  felt  ta  Ua  new 
poet.  HU  hobblea  are  awlnsnlng.  reading, 
converaation.  and  walking. 

We  aaluto  you — Ambaaaador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg—on your  STtli  birthday.  We  welocaae 
you  and  your  devoted  wife  to  New  Tork'a 
lilatorlc  Eaat  Side— Capital  of  the  United 
Nations. 


The  Honorable  J.  J.  Pickle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augiut  11. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rscoao,  I  should  like  to  include  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  on  Tuesday,  August  10, 
1965.  concerning  our  most  able  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Jamks  J.  Pickle. 

The  article  follows: 
Thi  PxEsmcMT's  Rkpusxktattvx:  Congbbss- 
Msw  Watch  Pxcxels  fob  Clttss 

(EnrroB's  Nor*. — ^Lyndon  Balnea  Johnaon 
la  not  only  Prealdent  of  the  United  States 
to  Jamb  J.  Picklk.  He'a  a  conatltuent  aa 
weU.  And  colleaguea  in  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvea  have  taken  to  watching  the  Ocn- 
greaaman  from  Austin  for  ciuea  to  White 
Houae  thinking.) 

(By  Ftank  Cormier) 

Wasuxnotok. — ^For  Jaiob  Jabbklx.  Picklb, 
"aU  the  way  with  LA.J."  U  more  than  a 
catchy  poUtlcal  slogan.  It^  closer  to  a  way 
of  life. 

Onoe  a  Capitol  Hill  policeman  through 
Lyndon  Johnaon'a  Influence.  "Jakb"  Pxcxui 
now  la  Congresaman  from  the  Prealdent'a 
home  dlatrlet  In  central  Texaa.  And  he  la 
being  talked  aliout  aa  a  potential  Senate 
candidate,  althou^  he  dlsclaima  any  such 
ambitions. 

For  nearly  three  decades.  Pkku.  62,  and 
BCr.  Johnson,  60,  have  been  personal  and  po- 
litical friends,  llieae  cloee  ties  have  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  Picacui's  steady  ascendancy  ta 
Tszaa  poUtloa.  Tlieaa  plua  hla  native  abUity 
and  hard-to-forget  name. 

Aa  the  Presldent'a  Oongreasman — and  oc- 
cupant of  the  House  seat  Mr.  J(dinaon  hlm- 
aelf  held  for  11  years— Ficxi.b  commands 
eioas  attention  from  Oapltol  ooUeagnea. 
niay  sound  him  oat  on  presidential  think- 
ing and  watdi  his  voting  record  with  more 
ttiaa  usual  taterest. 


Actually.  Picxia  has  not  been  a  rubber 
atamp  for  Mr.  Johnson — alttvwigh  he  trlea  to 
go  along  wltSi  the  Great  Sodeiy  Miieprtat 
deaplto  acoM  ccmaervatlve  mlag^vtaga. 

FsoKLS  probaMy  apenda  aaore  time  ta  pri- 
vate aeaalona  with  Mr.  Jbbnaon  than  any  of 
the  two  other  Houae  Membera  from  Texaa. 
And  when  the  Presldiint  ccnunutea  by  Jet  to 
hla  "EsBaa  ranch.  Picbxls  often  la  aboard  aa  a 
peraonal  gueat. 

PiCKLB,  a  poUtlcal  profeaalonal  to  the 
quick,  goea  out  of  hla  way  to  dispel  any 
notion  that  be  Is  Mr.  Jolinaon's  man  ta  the 
Houae. 

"I  don't  think  of  myaelf  aa  the  Prealdent'a 
Congressman."  lie  says.  "I  prefer  to  think  of 
him  as  my  constituent." 

PicKuc  Is  a  husky,  heavy-set  man,  medium 
tall,  with  dark  but  graying  hair.  When  he 
smUea,  which  is  often,  his  tooth  lUtags 
show. 

The  Pickle  name  la  getting  ever-wider 
notice  aa  more  people  become  aware  of  his 
link  with  ttie  White  Houae.  And  he  doesnt 
discourage  JcAea  about  the  name.  Quito  tbe 
contrary,  hla  campaign  emblem  la  a 
plastic  lapel  pta  ahaped  Uke  a  plefele 
emblasoned  with  the  name  "Jaxs"  and  he 
credlta  hla  name  with  making  him  known 
quickly  ta  campalgna. 

The  Pickle  name  haa  provided  acne  laugha 
ta  Congreaa.  Laat  year  there  waa  much 
merriment  when  Pickui  Jotaed  Pepreaenta 
tlve  Claudb  Pxppbb,  Demeaaat  of  Wei  Ida,  ta 
sponsoring  the  Pepper-Flckae  bill  Isglsls- 
tlon  that  would  permit  wtdews  to  ramairy 
without  aurrendertag  their  aoclal  aeeoilty 
beneflU  aa  survivors. 

Although  friends  do  iMJt  tblnk  of  PiOKLa 
as  deeply  ccnunltted  to  any  poUtlcal  Ideology, 
except  the  Democratle  Party,  Puaos  says, 
"I  am  by  natxire  rather  conservative.'* 

Tet  he  waa  <«e  of  only  six 
from  Southern  Statea  to  vote  for  House 
sage  of  tlie  1964  dvU  righto  lai 
not  exceedingly  pt^ular  ta  hla  districts 

After  that  vote.  Mr.  JohMon 
PICKI.X  with  a  1  ajn.  jAone  call  to  offc 
gratulatlona  plua  a  confeaaion  Chat  he,  Jobsh- 
son,  ml^t  have  voted  "nay"  had  ha  been  ta 
PicKu's  slioea.  In  fact,  the  PrealAaat  did 
vote  "nay"  on  dvn  righto  when  he 
sented  the  same  dlatrlet. 

PicxLX   waa   sworn  ta   at   7:15 
Chrlstnus  Eve  of  1988,  taking  over  the  ] 
seat  of  the  10th  Dlatrlet  of  Texaa  from  1 
TtKxnberry,  another  Johnson  fHend  wtw  ^ 
elevated  to  a  Federal   Judgeship,     nicm- 
berry  haa  auoceeded  LJB.J.  ta  the  Job. 

Like  moet  oongreaalonal  newoamen,  PscKiia 
waa  eager  upon  arrival  to  meet  WttJilngtrm's 
nuyvens  and  shaken.  At  hla  first  formal^ 
aoclal  event,  a  reception  a*  the  Ftanlah  bn-* 
baaay,  he  approached  the  most  dtattngulshed- 
looklng  man  ta  the  crowd  and  announced : 

"I'm  Jakb  Pickuc,  Congreasman  from  Aus- 
Un,  Tex.    Who  are  you?" 

"My  name  is  Pierre."  said  the  othar  man. 
"and  I  am  your  waiter.  What  would  you 
lUce  to  drtnk?" 

PICKI.B  was  guilty  of  another  slip-up  the 
day  he  arrived.  He  was  driven  to  the  Oapltol 
by  Repreeentotlve  Ftank  Ikard.  Democrat,  oi 
Texas,  who  asked  what  he  thougjit  of  the 
Sam  Rayb\u-n  Office  Building  they  were 
paaslng. 

"It  doesn't  look  ao  hot  to  me,"  Picbxx 
responded. 

"I  believe,"  aald  Ikard.  "that  marble  la 
from  the  10th  District  of  Texas." 

"You  know."  aald  Jakx.  "the  cloeer  you  get. 
the  prettier  It  looks." 

Incidentally.  Picklx  coUecta  political 
anecdotes  as  a  hobby.  He  wante  to  put  them 
ta  a  boobone  day. 

Other  amusements:  He  Is  a  self -taught 
pianist  and  harmonica  player,  practicing 
both  arts  oocaalonally  at  political  gatherings. 
On  Sunday  momlnga,  Methodist  P|cki.b  often 
bangs   out  familiar   hynuia  on  the  family 
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Peacetlifaa  brought  renewal  of  the  (M  ties 
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Syers.  Pickle  &  Winn  produced  a  campaign 
movie  called  "The  Port  Arthur  Story"  which 
documented,  to  admittedly  partisan  fashion, 
the  restilti  of  a  etiike  to  Fort  Arthur. 

R  gaadePort  Arthur  look  like  a  gheet  town 
and  suggeeted  a  Tttrberough  victory  would 
make  all  of  Texas  deeoilate.  Organized  labor 
denounced  the  Mm  and  Yabboroush  held 
Ptckls  responsible  for  his  ultimate  defeat,  be- 
CBvae  of  the  moTlei 

PioKi.1  acknowledges  he  was  aware  of  the 
production  of  "The  Port  Arthur  Story"  but 
says  he  did  not  have  a  direct  role  In  Its  prep- 
aration. He  was  much  too  busy  handling 
the  Johnson  campaign,  he  says. 

PiCKXB  won  his  seat  to  Congress,  to  a 
special  election  December  17,  1963,  In  some- 
thing of  a  walk.  His  Republican  opponent 
had  planned  to  campaign  with  pokes  at 
"Lyndon's  boy  Jaks^  and  had  ordered  bump- 
er stickers  that  read.  "Don't  elect  L3.J." 
But  before  the  voting.  Mr.  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  all  ixjlltlcal  equa- 
tions were  changed  and  Piciti-s  returned  In 
splendor  to  the  police  beat  of  his  youth. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
PrlnUng  Office,  Washington.  D.C..  30402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  phis  80  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRIN-nNG  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  prtot  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concrxssionai.  Rxcoko,  the  person 
ordertog  the  same  paytog  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


r 


LAWB  RBLATTVE  TO  THE   PRINTING  0» 
DOCDMKNTer 

Either  House  na^  order  the  prlnthxg  of  a 
document  not  ahwady  provkled  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  saoM  shaU  be  accomp*.' 
nled  by  an  eMtaiate  taom  the  Pubilc  Printer 
as  to  tbe  probable  cost  thereto.  Any  exeou- 
tlve  department,  bmreau,  board  or  todepen*. 
ent  offlee  of  the  Government  sBbmlttlng  re- 
ports  or  documents  to  response  to  InquirleJ 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  theiewtth  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothtog  to  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceedtog  60  pages  fU8 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Commlttae  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
IstraUon  of  the  Senate,  who,  to  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prtotlng  upon  the  esttouite  of  the 
Pubilc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Prtotlng.  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gresalonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p 
1939).  ^ 


RECORD  OPPICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concrissional  Recorb. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for^if^ngle 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  ordsrs  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RscoBO  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegstes 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  glveh  to  the  Rxcosd. 


The  Service  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  to  the 
Armed  Services  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or   OEORQIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  source  of  much  comfort  to 
all  Americans,  particularly  to  those  with 
loved  ones  in  Vietnam  and  other  troubled 
areas  of  the  world,  to  know  that  the 
spiritual  needs  of  our  servicemen  are  be- 
ing ministered  to  by  courageous  and  con- 
secrated men  of  the  cloth. 

No  matter  how  tough  the  going  may 
get,  you  may  be  sure  that  whei-ever 
American  fightingmen  go,  they  are  ac- 
companied by  the  men  of  the  Chaplain 
Corps. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  by  two 
articles  I  ran  across  recently  written  by 
Jewish  chaplains,  one  serving  with  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the. other 
with  our  men  in  the  Etominican  Republic. 
The  experiences  of  these  two  men  of  God 
in  uniform,  experiences  also  shared  by 
their  Catholic  and  Protestant  comrades. 
Illustrate  the  devotion  and  dedication 
with  which  our  chaplains  go  about  the 
daily  task  of  seeing  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  our  men  under  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  conditions. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  bring 
these  articles  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seder    in    Saigon:    Passovth    Amidst    the 
Fighting  in  Vietnam 

(By  Chaplain  Richard  E.  Dryer,  Jewish  Chap- 
lain with  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam) 

Plans  must  be  made  well  In  advance  for 
anything  in  Vietnam;  regular  shipments 
take  from  2  or  3  months  from  the  United 
States.  But  the  situation  Is  so  fluid  that 
plans  will  have  to  be  changed  at  the  last 
minute  anyway.  Our  troop  strength  can, 
and  did,  almost  double  to  the  course  of  1 
month. 

The  late  Chaplain  Meir  Engel  started  the 
ball  rolling  with  the  customary  letter  to 
JWB  on  December  8,  1964,  requesting  the 
necessary  kosher  food  supplies.  Following 
his  imtlmely  death,  I  arrived  In  the  country 
on  January  26,  1965,  and  after  10  days  for 
my  orientation  and  reading  through  the 
flies,  I  wrote  to  JWB  on  February  8,  asking 
whether  the  supplies  Chaplain  Engel  had 
ordered  were  on  the  way,  noting  that  If  they 
were  not  they  would  have  to  be  airlifted. 

JWB  coordinated  this  problem  with  the 
military  and  soon  toe  answer  came  In  the 
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form  of  a  cable  from  the  OflHce  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Chaplains  asking  my  command  to 
cite  funds  for  air  shipment  of  2,456  pounds 
of  Passover  supplies  requested  by  Chaplain 
Dryer.  The  cable  also  contained  the  addi- 
tional Information  that  no  one  here  sus- 
pected, that  the  U.S.  Army  Supply  Services 
Command  In  the  Ryukyu  Islands  had  requi- 
sitioned Passover  supplies  for  Vietnam.  They 
were  Immediately  contacted  by  cable  to  de- 
termine what  supplies  they  were  sending  us. 
Having  received  their  reply,  the  next  step 
was  to  coordinate  with  our  Comptroller  for 
the  fund  citation  and  then  send  a  TWX 
to  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  requesting  air 
shipment  of  872  pounds  of  Passover  supplies 
as  a  supplementary  shipment. 

Where  to  have  the  Seder  was  the  next 
problem.  The  military  operates  differently 
here  than  It  does  anywhere  else.  TTiere  are 
no  mess  halls  as  we  are  normally  accustomed 
to  them.  All  meeeee,  even  enlisted  messes, 
are  operated  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and 
there  Is  no  surplvis  capacity  for  special  par- 
ties, receptions,  or  Seder  dinners.  However,  a 
short  while  after  my  arrival  In  the  country, 
I  met  Gene  Schram,  USO  director  for  the 
Pacific  area,  Sam  Anderson,  director  of  opera- 
tions for  the  USO  In  Vietnam,  and  Alan 
Sternberg,  associate  director  of  the  USO  Club 
In  Saigon,  and  this  problem  was  promptly 
solved  as  they  Insisted  that  I  allow  them  to 
donate  their  facility  nad  snack  bar  staff  to 
tho  project. 

The  Army  supply  system  loaned  tts  new 
plastic  dishes  for  100.  The  Navy  mess  sec- 
tion loaned  us  white  tablecloths  to  enhance 
the  festive  appearance.  (We  would  have  got- 
ten new  chlnaware  from  them,  but  their 
backup  supply  was  destroyed  In  the  Brink 
Hotel  bombing.  Maybe  next  year.)  The 
State  Department  through  the  U.S.  Embassy 
helped  too  by  lending  us  extra  tables  and  an 
extra  stove. 

Then,  2  days  before  the  Seder  I  was 
called  by  tfie  Catholic  marine  chaplain  In 
Danang.  Due  to  the  tactical  situation,  the 
marine  commander  would  not  permit  his  15 
Jewish  men  to  come  the  300  mllee  to  Saigon 
for  our  community  Seder.  He  was  willing, 
however,  to  give  them  the  2  days  off  and 
even  a  separate  tent  for  them  to  meet  to- 
gether.    What  could  I  do  for  them? 

Thanks  to  JWB  and  a  conscientious 
Protestant  chaplain  from  their  area,  I  could 
do  plenty.  This  chaplain  came  down  to 
Saigon  and  we  arranged  with  the  Air  Force 
for  an  Immediate  shipment  of  almost  200 
pounds  of  JWB  solo  seder,  a  case  of  kosher 
wine,  macaroons,  and  even  a  pesadlch  cake 
my  wife  had  baked  and  sent  me.  which  the 
chaplain  accompanied  to  make  sure  It 
reached  Its  proper  destination  on  time. 

Of  course,  many  more  solo  Seder  packages 
from  JWB  had  already  gone  out  to  men  who 
knew  well  In  advance  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  make  the  community  Seder.  For 
example,  a  Jewish  doctor,  the  only  doctor  In 
a  minuscule  special  forces  detachment  deep 
In  the  Jungle.  No  Army  career  man,  only  In 
for  the  minimum  2  years,  he  didn't  want  to 
waste  those  2  years  In  a  dispensary  In  the 
States,  so  he  volunteered  for  special  forces. 
He  has  now  become  an  expert  on  exotic  tropi- 
cal diseases,  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
caring  for  children  In  a  nearby  Vietnamese 
orphan  asylum.  Is  looking  forward  to  getting 
back  to  civilian  life,  but  with  no  regrets  and 
a  great  sense  of  accomplishment  during  his 
military  career.     When   I  last   visited   him 


down  In  the  delta,  he  was  happy  to  take 
with  him  Into  the  Jungle  paperbacks  on 
Jewish  phUoeophy  and  the  life  of  Aklba  that 
JWB  has  sent  to  Vietnam  for  the  kind  of 
religious  education  program  that  must  be 
adapted  to  hundreds  of  separated  sites  with 
only  one  or  two  Jews  at  each. 

A  Seder,  with  Its  exciting  story  of  freedom 
from  slavery,  is  always  thrilling,  but  In  the 
military  there  Is  an  added  thrill  or  two.  I 
never  cease  to  be  thrilled  by  the  sincere  and 
active  cooperation  I  always  receive  from  the 
many  non-Jews  In  and  out  of  the  service, 
without  whose  efforts  the  holding  of  o\ir 
Seders  would  be  virtually  Impossible.  It's 
Interesting,  too.  to  teach  Vietnamese,  who 
have  never  heard  of  Jews,  much  leas  our 
customs,  how  to  make  a  kosher  Seder.  I  wish 
I  oould  And  the  words  to  describe  the  vigor 
with  which  Mr.  Truong  Blnk  Klen,  the  USO 
snackbar  manager,  acted  as  mashglah  and 
diligently  saw  to  It  that  no  crumb  of  chometz 
came  anywhere  near  our  preparation  area. 

Seder  In  Saigon  was  a  wonderful  expe- 
rience for  the  men  stationed  in  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  who  attended  (and  a  lone  woman — 
a  Navy  librarian  who  lit  the  festival  candles 
for  us) ,  but  I  think  that  we  will  be  forgiven 
for  amending  the  traditional  text  of  the 
Haggodah  to  read,  "This  year  we  are  here. 
May  next  year  find  ua  celebrating  the  Pass- 
over In  Israel  or  at  home  with  our  loved 
ones." 


Jewish  Life  in  Santo  Domingo 
(From   the   diary   of   Chaplain    (Capt.)    Ho- 
ward M.  Graber,  Jewish  chaplain  with  U.S. 

Army  15th  Field  Hospital) 

Late  one  Friday  night  a  non-Jewish  chap- 
lain woke  me  and  said  there  was  a  Jewish 
soldier  who  wanted  to  see  me.  The  boy  was 
going  on  a  special  mission  from  which  he 
thought  he  might  never  return.  He  asked 
me  for  my  blessing  and  left  me  his  parents' 
address  so  that  I  could  write  to  them  In 
case  anything  happened  to  hlm. 

I  BtlU  don't  know  the  outcome  of  this 
secret  mission  and  I  am  still  haunted  by 
the  pleading  words  of  this  young  •  patriotic 
American.  It  Is  worth  being  a  chaplain 
Just  to  be  of  help  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

As  I  travel  around  Santo  Domingo,  I  fly 
my  Jewish  chaplain  flag  on  my  Jeep.  Wher- 
ever I  go  people  see  that  there  Is  a  Jewish 
chaplain  nearby.  Even  the  Dominicans  turn 
with  interest  as  It  passes  them  by  on  the 
streets.  I  have  been  stopped  by  Jewish 
soldiers  and  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  them. 
0\ir  units  are  scattered  throughout  the  area 
and,  as  expected,  our  Jewish  boys  are  also 
spread  around  thinly. 

The  major  part  of  my  work  here  Is  chap- 
lain of  the  15th  field  hospital.  I  visit  with 
the  personnel  each  day  to  keep  up  their 
morale  and  to  counsel  with  them,  and  I  also 
serve  the  wounded  and  sick.  I  arrange  for 
Catholic  and  Protestant  services  and  con- 
tact the  unit  chaplains  when  necessary.  Al- 
though I  have  been  able  to  get  In  touch 
with  no  more  than  100  Jewish  servicemen 
In  the  area,  I  still  feel  my  presence  Is  neces- 
sary and  Important.  I  feel  that  It  is  also 
good  for  the  non-Jews  to  see  a  Jewish  chap- 
lain soldiering  and  roughing  It  with  them. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ducting services  on  the  aircraft  assault  car- 
rier U.S.S.  Okinawa.  We  had  12  Jewish  men 
and  officers  at  the  mlnyan.  I  will  attempt 
to  make  It  a  regular  service  as  long  as  I  am 
here.    I  went  out  to  the  carrier  by  helicopter. 
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to  be  seen  whether  I  will  alfK>  hold 
on  the  U.S.S.  Boxer. 
been  distributing  the  Mogen  Davids 
ecelved  from  the  National  Jewish  Wei- 
Letters   are   written   from   my 
the  parents  of  those  who  ask  me  to 
folks  that  I   met  them  and  that 
well. 

group  of  men  attend  the  regular 

services   I    hold   here  at    the    16th 

loepltal.      I   also   conducted    worship 

servicemen  at  the  local  BynuxoKue 

afternoon.     We  joined  In  prayer 

members  of  the  civilian  JewLsh  coni- 

The  service  was  held  at  1600  hours 

Is  an  1800  hours  curfew  for  clvlllnn.s 

7e  made  a  quick  dash  back  to  otir  lo- 

aa  1800  hours  Is  the  time  when  snlp- 

t  requent. 

through  the  courtesy  of  the  Murine 

:haplaln  that  I  was  able  to  establish 

with  Parroqula  Israellta,  the  clvlUnii 

community  of  Santo  Domingo.    The 

s^agogue.  built  by  the  late  Dominican 

Oenerallsslmo  Rafael  L.  Trujlllo. 

services  there  on  occasion  and 

very  kind  to  the  Jews.  Is  not  far 

Ambassador  Hotel  In  the  Intema- 

Bone.      There   are   approximately    30 

families  In  the  city  now.    Some  of  the 

when  the  revolution  started  and 

In  Puerto  Rico  and  other  places. 

emalnlng  Jews  are  in  a  precarious  po- 

Moet  ot  those  to  whom  I  spoke  are 

an  leaving  as  soon  as  they  can  llqul- 

t](elr  businesses  and  dispose  ot  their 

jWhlle  there  Is  no  antl-SemltIsm 

Xxolnlcan  Republic,  the  future  of  tlie 

oooununlty   will   be   uncertain    even 

conditions  have  been  re-esttvb- 

I  am  told  that  there  Is  bad  feeling 

the  haves  and  the  have-nots.    The 

because  of  their  economic   ix)sl- 

among  the  haves. 

like  to  visit  Sosua.  aa  I  was  told 

Jews  In  that  agricultural  oolony  of 

settlers,    which    was    established    In 

also  shaken  up.     Even  though  there 

1  evolution  In  Sosua.  the  outcome  of 
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from  what  I  bear,  there  are  about  30 
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AfricAB  Republic 
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OF   NCW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12, 1965 
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POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 

A  igust  13,  the  Central  African  Re- 

mrill  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary 

ndependence.    On  this  auspicious 

we  wish  to  extend  warm  fellcl- 

to  His  Excellency  David  Daco, 

of  the  Central  African  Repub- 

to  His  Excdrency  Michel  £}allin- 

the  Central  African  Republic 

to  the  United  States. 
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years  ago.  a  small  African  nation, 

at  almost  the  precise  center  of 

of  Africa,  received  its  in- 

from  the  FYench  Govern- 


This  was  not  a  bloody  revolution, 
filled  with  slogans  of  anticolonlallsm  and 
high-blown  claims  of  aggressive  na- 
tionalism, but  a  quiet  acceptance  of  the 
reins  of  government,  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  destiny,  on  the  part  of  the 
new  leaders  of  the  Central  African  Re- 
public. 

Thus  the  old  ties  with  France  and  oth- 
er Western  nations  were  not  suddenly 
torn  asunder  by  the  hurricane  of  revolu- 
tion but  simply  took  on  the  aspect  of  a 
partnership  of  equals  rather  than  the 
relationship  of  a  colony  to  its  colonial 
master.  This  ix-aceful  change  left  the 
leaders  of  the  Central  Afiican  Republic 
with  a  basic  body  of  French  law  and  an 
ojierable  centralized  political  administra- 
tion with  which  to  build  their  new  nation. 

The  basic  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  Central  African  Republic  has  been 
to  build  the  nation  into  a  modern  nation 
state,  but  to  do  so  while  still  presorving 
the  unique  chaiacter  of  the  Central 
African  traditions  and  heritaRo.  The 
French  legal  system  remains,  but  it  takes 
on  a  peculiarly  African  character  more 
suited  to  the  local  needs  and  traditions 
of  this  young  nation. 

In  economic  matters  the  uoiJcs  ai-e 
more  difDcult.  Modernization  does  not 
come  easily  to  people  who  have  spent 
generation  after  generation  farming  by 
the  ancient  methods  of  their  ancestors; 
yet.  already  the  new  government  has 
made  progress.  T^e  modernization  and 
expansion  of  agriculture  Ls  one  of  the 
government's  major  goals,  and  Uiere  are 
already  several  research  centers  func- 
tioning imder  government  support.  New 
varieties  of  crops  have  been  developed, 
such  as  a  new  strain  of  cotton  whicii 
produces  a  longer  fiber  and  is  more  re- 
sistant to  disease,  or  in  crossbreeding 
new  livestock  also  resistant  to  local 
diseases. 

In  these  and  other  ventures  the  new 
government  has  shown  a  strong  willing- 
ness to  work  with  Western  agencies  and 
the  United  Nations  in  cooperative  proj- 
ects. Technicians  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Israel  and  developmental 
grants  from  Prance,  tlie  EEC  and  the 
United  States  have  been  earnestly  put 
to  use  by  a  national  leadership  deter- 
mined to  acliieve  modernization  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  its  people. 

The  road  ahead  of  the  Central  .\frlcan 
Republic  will  not  be  an  easy  one;  yet, 
this  young  nation  has  already  shown  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  challenges  and 
begin  the  long  and  difficult  journey  to- 
ward modernization.  Let  us  wish  them 
a  most  pleasant  anniversary  celebration 
and  a  future  of  progress  and  accomplish- 
ment. 


Can  Sabsidiet  Solve  America's  Problems? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

Of   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  12.  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
the  August  issue  of  Nations  Business, 


l>ublished  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  poses  the  question' 
•Can  Subsidies  Solve  Americas  Probl 
lems?" 

The  magazine  publishes  the  answer  to 
this  question  as  viewed  by  a  U.S.  Senator 
a  community,  a  university  study,  and  an 
industi-y. 

Mry  good  friend  Robert  C.  Byjid,  of 
West  Virginia,  was  the  Senator  who  re- 
sponded. He  based  his  finding's  on  his 
own  investigation  into  the  so-called  wel- 
fare situation  in  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bia. 

I  hope  that  the  officials  of  every  State 
and  city  in  the  country  will  read  what 
Senator  Bvrd  found.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  his  answer  to  the  question: 
"Can  Subsidies  Solve  Americas  Prob- 
lems?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can  Subsidies  Solve  Ajkcrica's  Phobi  bms?— 

A  U.S.  Senator  8  Answer 
(By    Robert    C.    Byrd.    Democrnt,    i.f    West 
Virginia) 

(Note. — Shocked  by  his  findings  of  wide- 
spread welfare  cheating,  this  lawmaker  calls 
on  aU  cltlee  to  check  their  relief  rolls.) 

Americans  are  unwittingly  spending  mU- 
Uons  of  dollars  each  yeau-  to  promote  laziness, 
IrresponslbUUy,  and  outright  Immumllty 

Ironically,  all  of  this  Is  being  done  Iri  the 
seemingly  sacred  name  of  public  welfare. 

If  taxpayers  would  look  more  clocely  at 
what  Is  happening  to  their  welfare  dollars,  I 
am  convinced  they  would  react  ixs  I  did  to 
the  shocking  discoveries  of  a  field  liive-stlga- 
tlon  conducted  jointly  by  the  U.S  General 
Accounting  Offlce  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Welfare. 

I  was  personally  outraged  to  learn,  in  this 
probe  of  public  assistance  payments,  thai 
60  percent  of  those  drawing  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  and  general  public  iiisslstance 
monthly  relief  checks  In  the  Natlon.s  Capi- 
tal were  not  eligible  to  receive  them 

A  subsequent  investigation  of  the  Federal 
program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  total- 
ly disabled  revealed  a  startling  liieliplblllty 
rate  of  40  percent. 

Investigators  came  up>on  case  .after  case  In 
which  people  holding  Jobs  were  al.so  pocket- 
ing relief  cliecks  every  month,  ftellef  re- 
cipients were  Interviewed  who  botusted  that 
they  preferred  living  off  the  public  dole  t» 
finding  work,  although  they  were  able  to 
work  and  Jobs  were  available  to  thcni  Sordid 
situations  typically  Involved  mothers  of  nu- 
merous children  bom  out  of  we<li<Klc  who 
kept  their  paramours  hidden  away  so  that 
they  could  continue  to  qualify  for  relief 

In  a  typical  Instance,  the  Invest  1  pa t<>rs 
found  a  35-year-old  mother  of  four  children 
who  was  getting  assistance  on  the  bMsls  of  a 
claim  that  her  h\isband  had  deserted  her 
Further  inquiry  disclosed  that  she  h,id  known 
of  her  husband's  whereabouts  all  along  and 
had  been  receiving  regular  flnancl.Tl  .support 
from  him  although  she  would  not  pc  rinit  htm 
to  live  regularly  In  the  home. 

In  some  cases  "relief"  money  was  going  into 
purchases  of  expensive  hl-li  sets,  TV  a.  and 
other  luxury  items. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee  responsible  for  fundi  up  the 
welfare  program  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  was  determined  that  these  relief  abuses 
would  be  cleaned  up.  A  good  start  1ms  been 
made  toward  achieving  that  goal;  hundreds 
of  freeloaders  have  been  removed  tj-om  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  relief  rollr,  the  program 
Itself  has  been  streamlined,  its  administra- 
tion has  been  greatly  Improved  and  made 
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Biore  efficient,  and  we  are  reaching  for  even 
ffreater  progress. 

Yet  I  hfive  become  the  target  of  bitter  crlt- 
icum  and  scurrilous  abuse  from  many  side*. 

one  orgiinizatlon  hris  threatened  to  throw 

picket  line  In  front  of  my  home,  charging 
that  I  fii'^'C  iicled  to  clean  up  welfare  abuses 
only  because  of  alleged  racist  sympathies. 

Let  me  make  this  absolutely  clear.  I  do 
not  oppose  helping  those  who  qualify  for 
ggslstance— whether  orphans,  blind,  aged,  or 
mentally  and  physically  incapacitated.  Nor 
Is  my  campaign  against  public  welfare  cheat- 
lag  m  any  way  related  to  questions  of  race. 
iJor  Lb  It  a  criticism  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Public  welfare,  however,  has  become  a  pub- 
lic scandal  of  enormous  dimensions. 

FRAUD    NATIONWIDE 

I  am  confident  that  what  has  been  found 
in  America's  Capital  City  would  come  to  light 
in  other  farge  cities  If  they  employed  trained 
investigators  to  check  out  their  welfare  pro- 
grams with  the  same  thoroughness  that  has 
characterized  the  Job  done  here.  Yet.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  city  where  this  Is  being 
done,  despite  the  fact  that  the  national  cost 
of  conventional  welfare  programs  has  soared 
to  IS  billion  a  year.  It  wUl  continue  to 
climb,  I  predict,  until  our  big  cities  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  relief  payment* 
from  becoming  a  haven  for  the  indolent  and 
shiftless. 

We  face  other  challenges  on  the  welfare 
front,  and  one  of  the  mo.it  urgent  Is  the 
necessity  of  educating  people  to  the  fact  that 
they  should  not  bring  children  Into  this 
world  unless  they  have  the  expectation  and 
means  of  supporting  them. 

We  face  a  crisis  of  priorities,  too.  Our 
financial  resources  are  not  unlimited.  In 
addition  to  aiding  those  who  are  truly  needy, 
we  must  provide  education,  health,  police, 
recreation,  and  other  vital  services  for  an  ex- 
panding population.  Every  dollar  spent  on 
an  undeserving  relief  recipient  Is  a  dollar 
siphoned  away  from  other  deserving  pro- 
grams. 

It  heartens  me  to  find  that  hundreds  of 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
elsewhere,  support  my  position.  Letters 
pouring  Into  my  offlce  dally  are  plain  evi- 
dence, I  believe,  that  most  Americans  are  fed 
up  with  those  who  would  prey  on  public  wel- 
fare funds. 

Some  people  criticize  me  for  appropriating 
funds  for  Investigators  to  check  on  the  eli- 
gibility status  of  District  of  Columbia  wel- 
fare recipients.  I  think  the  best  answer  to 
this  was  provided  by  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Washington — a  Negro  lady — who  recently 
wrote  to  me: 

"If  a  wage  earner  and  taxpayer  can  quietly 
endure  Investigation  relative  to  his  loyalty 
to  this  country  •  •  •  why  cannot  the  de- 
serving welfare  recipient  quietly  endure  the 
price  of  Investigation  as  the  cost  of  unearned 
money?" 

It  has  also  been  said  that  I  am  denying 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  level  of  relief 
available  to  people  In  my  home  State.  First 
of  all.  In  my  subcommittee  chairmanship  I 
can  only  deal  with  appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  What  West  VU^nla 
does  In  the  field  of  welfare  Is  a  question  for 
the  legislature  of  that  State  to  decide.  It 
also  should  be  noted  that  my  State  imposes 
a  celling  of  $165  on  welfare  payments,  but 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  there  Is  no  celling. 
A  relief  Income  of  between  $400  and  $600  a 
month.  Including  surplus  food  allotments,  is 
not  uncommon. 

As  for  my  personal  feelings,  I  take  most 
literally  the  Biblical  admonition  that  we 
must  be  our  brother's  keeper.  But  it  offends 
me  to  see  this  precept  stretched  and  twisted 
to  camouflage  the  transgressions  of  those 
who  make  relief  a  way  of  life — and,  in  some 
Instances,  a  gainful  racket. 

Charity  to  one's  fellow  man  should  ceaM 
When  it  is  perverted  Into  nothing  more  than 


a  sclienM  for  dodging  family  responsibility, 
shirking  one's  own  duty  to  society,  and  dis- 
carding the  respect  we  all  owe  to  ourselves 
as  human  beings. 

My  critics  do  not  take  the  time  to  point  out 
that  I  have  worked  hard  to  give  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Nation,  the  wherewith- 
al needed,  not  only  in  welfare  but  also  In 
other  fields,  to  meet  society's  real  needs.  For 
example,  education  and  health  care,  to  name 
Just  two  programs  of  national  Importance. 

In  Washington  I  have  succeeded  In  recent 
years  In  strengthening  the  city's  educational 
system,  Including  more  and  better  teaching 
services  for  mentally  retarded  children.  I 
have  also  supported  a  welfare  training  cen- 
ter, where  poor  people  can  learn  such  things 
as  how  to  budget,  sew.  cook,  and  apply  for 
and  hold  a  Job. 

investigators  needed 
In  the  welfare  field  I  have  pressed  for  In- 
creases In  the  number  of  social  workers 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  improvement*  In  the  pay  of  these  key 
people.  The  more  good  caseworkers,  the 
more  time  each  of  them  will  have  to  devote 
to  the  families  he  counsels.  Social  workers 
should  not  be  burdened  with  the  time-con- 
suming Job  of  checking  on  the  eligibility  of 
relief  recipients.  That  is  a  Job  for  trained 
investigators.  And  I  believe  that  any  public 
welfare  program,  to  be  efflclently  and  eco- 
nomically administered,  must  Include  an  ad- 
equate and  trained  Investigative  staff. 

As  a  result  of  cleanup  efforts  In  Washing- 
ton, the  caseload  in  the  ADC  category  alone 
fell  from  5,601  cases  In  September  1961,  to 
3,823  cases  In  October  of  1963,  or  a  reduction 
of  1.778  cases  Involving  about  7.000  persons. 
In  this  same  period,  the  general  public 
assistance  caseload  was  trimmed  from  1.617 
cases  to  568.  These  reductions  meant  dollar 
savings  of  more  than  $4  million  annually — 
money  freed  for  use  In  other  places  where 
it  was  needed. 

If  you  believe  as  I  do — that  the  individual 
bears  responsibility  for  his  actions — you  re- 
sent unfair  criticism  from  people  who  emo- 
tionally distort  that  conviction  and  make  It 
seem  a  hard-hearted  and  smallmlnded  be- 
lief. 

Let  us  get  back  to  some  basic  facts  about 
America  before  it  Is  too  late  for  all  of  us. 
This  Nation  was  not  biUlt  by  people  willing 
to  let  someone  else  do  it.  Nor  was  It  built 
by  men  willing  to  turn  their  back  on  those 
who  are  unfortunate  and  in  need  of  help. 
The  two  ideas  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
We  can  have  both  greatness  and  compassion, 
but  we  can  only  attain  them  when  we  put 
an  end  to  the  philosophy  that  has  taken  root 
in  this  country  in  recent  years — the  notion 
that  society  owes  us  a  living  and  that  If 
we  fall  down  it  isn't  ovir  fault,  but  society's. 
Just  what  is  society?  It  IS  all  of  us,  each 
individual.  We  make  up  society,  and  society 
will  only  be  as  good  as  each  of  us  can  be  In 
the  light  of  his  own  talents  and  initiative 
and  self-reliance. 

Is  society  helping  an  individual  when  It 
makes  It  easier  for  him  to  loaf  on  relief 
than  to  hold  down  a  Job?  Is  society  helping 
an  individual  when  It  says  to  hUn.  "We  will 
take  the  responsibility  for  your  family  off 
your  shoulder"?  Is  society  really  helping 
families  when  it  sets  up  welfare  programs  so 
loosely  run  that  they  seduce  family  members 
into  making  shlftlessness  and  drunkenness 
and  Irresponsibility  a  tacitly  approved  way  of 
life  from  one  generation  to  another?  A  way 
of  life  smiled  on  benignly  by  Government? 
The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are,  in 
my  opinion,  a  resotmdlng  series  of  "No's." 

UNCLE   SAM    WILL   PEOVIDE 

We  gain  nothing  when  we  institutionalize 
the  loss  of  respect  for  the  basic  dignity  of 
work  by  making  nonwork  so  easy  and  so  at- 
tractive. Some  people  living  on  welfare  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  an  annual  in- 
come from  welfare  payments  that  puts  them 
well  over  the  $3,000  poverty  line  drawn  by 


President  Johnson's  poverty  fighters.     Does 
that  make  sense? 

We  gain  nothing,  and  the  Individual  gains 
nothing,  when  we  spread  and  defend  the 
idea  that  "the  goverment  wlU  take  care  of 
you." 

Back  in  the  1930'8,  when  I  was  walking 
3  miles  a  day  to  my  first  Job  as  a  service 
station  attendant  In  West  Virginia,  we  did 
not  have  all  the  assistance  programs  that 
are  accessible  to  people  today.  A  lot  more 
people  were  out  of  work  then,  too.  But 
lew  of  them,  relatively  speaking,  went  over 
the  brink  Into  lives  of  crime  or  slothfulness 
or  dependence.  People  had  respect  for 
themselves  and  the  Integrity  of  work.  A 
man  with  a  Job  prized  that  Job,  no  matter 
how  humble  It  was. 

Today  It  Is  different.  We  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  26  or  30  years  In  which  the  Idea 
has  been  promoted  that  society  and  the 
government  owe  everyone  a  living.  And  In 
too  many  welfare  programs  we  are  reaping 
the  whirlwind  of  subsidized  fecundity,  pro- 
miscuity, and  Illegitimacy.  America's  moral 
sensitivities  have  deteriorated;  we  are  get- 
ting soft. 

There  are  many  Jobs  open  today  for  peo- 
ple of  little  or  no  skill.  But  what  happens? 
The  Jobs  often  go  begging,  because  a  lot  of 
people  slmpy  do  not  want  to  work.  They 
have  been  taught  by  the  Insidious  philoso- 
phy of  dependence  that  they  do  not  need 
to  work;  someone  else  wUl  take  care  of  them. 
Try  to  find  a  person  to  do  domestic  work 
in  your  home.  Just  for  example.  "I  will  not 
wax  floors."  "I  will  not  work  after  4 
o'clock."  "I  win  not  clUnb  stairs."  "I  wlU 
not  clean  windows."  Everything  Is  hedged, 
qualified,  held  back.  The  drive  to  work  for 
the  Joy  and  satisfaction  of  work  is  simply 
gone  from  many  of  our  people.  This  is  a 
national  tragedy— but  one  that  we  probably 
deserve  for  letting  a  system  develop  which 
encourages  laziness  by  attaching  a  monetary 
reward  to  It.  ...   * 

All  Americans  should  be  stunned  by  what 
the  Investigation  of  welfare  abuses  in  Wash- 
ington disclosed. 

In  some  cases  families  have  been  leaning 
on  the  dole  for  two  and  three  generations. 
In  an  atmosphere  like  that  how  can  one  ex- 
pect the  chUdren  to  grow  up  as  anything 
but  Indolent,  lazy.  Irresponsible  people? 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  dignity  of 
work.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  work;  I 
welcome  work  and  I  flnd  Joy  in  it.  I  know 
from  my  own  life  that  it  is  only  by  getting 
and  holding  a  Job  that  a  man  puts  down 
roots  and  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  civic  Interest.  These  things  follow  nat- 
\irally.  The  man  with  a  Job  begins  to  acquire  ^ 
a  little  property  which  he  can  call  his  own, 
and  he  cares  how  his  tax  dollar  is  spent  and 
how  well,  or  poorly,  his  government  Is  run. 
He  has  a  vested  Interest  In  law  and  order  to 
protect  his  family,  himself  and  his  property — 
and  the  property  of  other  people. 

But  the  man  who  never  really  enters  our 
society  because  we  are  paying  him  to  stay 
out  of  It  cannot  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility 
or  even  a  rudimentary  Interest  in  what  goes 
on  beyond  his  next  relief  check.  What  do 
law  and  order  mean  to  him?  Why  should  he 
care? 

Critics  claim  that  I  am  punishing  children 
for  the  sins  of  their  parents  by  Insisting  that 
families  with  a  maai  In  the  house  who  Is  able 
to  work  should  not  qualify  for  the  Federal 
program  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

It  is  easy  to  cast  me  in  a  bad  light  on  this 
point.  But  the  mere  sending  of  a  relief 
check  into  a  home  does  not  Insiire  that  the 
children  of  that  home  will  get  any  benefit 
from  the  money. 

In  all  of  the  Investigations  and  bearings 
on  welfare  in  the  District  no  real  evidence 
has  been  encountered  to  support  the  thecHy 
that  unemployed  men  have  deserted  theit 
famUles  so  that  the  families  can  qualify  for 
welfare.  But  there  is  plain  evidence  that  the 
men  who  desert  do  so  usually  becaxise  they 
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t  responsible,  or  because — &&  some  ciuses 
proved — the  wife  prefers  to  draw   the 
check  snd  to  conMHt  with  a  variety  of 
rhlle  she  Is  on  welfare, 
me  clt«  J\i8t  one  case  reported  by  the 
\  Accounting  Office  to  Illustrate  ; 
ye€ur-old  mother  of  four  children,  two 
m  were  fathered  by  men  other  than 
]  lusband.   had   been   getting   assistance 
since  October  1956.    When  an  in- 
vlsited    her    home,    the    young 
admitted  that  she  was  employable, 
that   she   did   not   want   InvestlgattM's 
to  her  home,  aild  voluntarily  signed 
lent  requesting  withdrawal  from  the 
dependent  children  assistance  pro- 
After  she  had  signed  the  withdrawal 

she  said : 
I  can  have  all  the  men  I  want  in 
Home  and  you  men  can't  do  a  thing 
It." 

fact  that  the  number  of  case  open- 
MMCd  on  absence  of  a  parent  has  been 
'\     since    1057    indicates    that    the 
that  men  are  being  driven  to  deeer- 
very  questionable. 
Inistnessman  has  a  large  stake  In  the 
problem. 
*  taxpayer  of  substance,  naturaUy  he 
be  eoncemad  as  to  how  his  tax  dol- 
■peat.     If  his  ocmmunlty  has  not 
to  check   out  its   reUef  txMb,   he 
xiM  his  leadership  influence  to  see 
ueh  an  Investigation  is  made. 

welfare  people — and  I  am  not  being 

here — ^will  make  paperwork  estimates 

how  much  cheating  Is  going  on.    One 

be  very  wary  of  this.    In  Washlngtcnx. 

figured,  on  the  bcksls  of  early  eetl- 

that  we  would  find  an  ineligibility 

perhaps  8  to  6  percent.    It  proved  to 

many  times  higher,    if  the  ques- 

I  rises  in  your  city,  do  not  let  a  paper- 

guees  take  the  place  of  a  full  field  In- 
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"1^4  businessman  should  be  concerned 
the  welfare  program  In  his  oommvinity 
Lsons  other  th&n  cost,  of  course.  If  It  Is 
program,  if  It  le  one  geared  to  enoourag- 

-  kMkfen,  he  wlU  Inevitably  feel  the 
.    It  will  oome  in  crime  delinquency, 

|d  Jobs  for  people  of  low  skill,  lack  of 
programs  for  people  whose  skills  can 
idsd  to  noake  them  qualified  to  hold 

IwnaiMttTig  jobs.    It  will  sbow  up  In  the 

—  o*  peofde  who  apply  for  work.    If 


piople 


I  an  make  a  good  Uvlng  on  welfare  they 
H  Ukely  to  be  produotlTe  workers, 
first  weUtee  programs  were  designed  to 
nple  huA  on  their  feet  and  back  to 
That  aim  was  largely  acoompUsihed. 
inately.  the  typical  welfare  case  to- 
qulte  nnlike  ItB  oounterpart  of,  say,  20 

we  are  down  to  what  one  welfare  offl- 

Waahlngtoo  has  bluntly  described  as 

1  Dttom  of  the  barrel."    We  are  dealing 


Unfoi  tonately. 
day  li 


often  wlUi  the  hard-oore  ahiftlees, 

who  arrogantly  choose  the  relief  rolls 

]  icoest  toU.    "niere  Is  only  one  way  to 

-Sr  that  kind  of  trreeponstble  thinking 

la  simply  to  say.  "You  have  got  to  go  to 

If  you  lack  training,  we  will  train  you. 

B  will  not  permit  you  to  freeload." 

le  are  hard  facts,  and  to  many  people 

re  unpleasant,  even  in  the  telling. 

I  believe  fervently  that  they  are  fact* 

1  leed  to  be  told  and  retold  if  we  are  to 

the  ever  lengthening  chain  of  depend- 

Amerloa.   We  must  fOrge  a  new  chain, 

of  which  are  self-help.  Individual 

Uty,  pride  in  work  and  a  concern 

fellow  hiunan  beings  that  Is  grounded 

respect  ft>r  their  dignity  and  not 

I  that,  while  politically  appealing, 

<lntlzi  away  those  precious  qualities 

•nd    wotnen    most    truly 
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Women  Gomg  Big  for  Small  Bosincti 
Loam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I      HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

I  or   TZNNESSSE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaxj,  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  reflects  both  the  expand- 
ing role  of  women  in  American  business 
and  their  utilization  of  our  Smidl  Busi- 
ness Administration  programs  on  an 
increasing  scale. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  reprint 
this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  since  It  is  of  general  Interest. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Aug.  2, 

1965] 
FBOM    Tugboats    to    Babt    Cream:    Women 

OoiNO  Bio  for  Smaix.  Busikxss  Loans 
(By  Wauhlllau  La  Hay) 

From  a  Tugboat  Annie  in  Alaska  to  a 
farmer's  wife  who  created  a  hand  cream, 
women  are  tapping  the  Government  for  fi- 
nancial help  In  business. 

Sugene  P.  Foley,  head  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA),  says  more  and  more 
women  are  requesting  business  loans. 

"A  spot  check  told  us  a  year  ago  1  of  50 
SBA  loans  went  to  women.  Today  It's  1  of 
20,"  Mr.  Foley  said. 

There's  no  discrimination  in  making  the 
loans,  Mr.  Foley  pointed  out.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  If  a  principal  signs  Just  IniUals,  who 
knows  whether  "P.J.  Clark"  is  Patricia  Jane 
or  Patrick  James?" 

In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  a  woman  negotiated 
a  $200,000  SBA  loan  with  participation  by  a 
local  bank.  She  had  taken  over  the  man- 
agerial reins  from  her  partner-husband  and 
wanted  to  expand  their  tugboat  operation. 

She  bought  another  boat,  a  barge  and  used 
the  rest  of  the  money  for  working  capital. 

An  even  larger  loan — $350.000— went  to  the 
woman  founder  of  Anodyne,  Inc.,  a  Florida 
company  which  makes  aluminum  name- 
plates  and  medallions. 

Seventy  percent  of  this  female  tycoon's 
140  employees  are  disabled  or  handicapped. 
Florida  named  her  "emplover  of  the  year"  in 
1964. 

LIMIT 

The  SBA  loans  are  limited  by  law  to 
$100,000  imless  a  bank  participates.  If  a 
bank  puts  up  26  percent,  then  the  loan  can 
go  as  high  as  $3«0,000.  These  are  long-term 
loans  and  demand  SV^-perccmt  Interest. 

The  smallest  loan  so  far  was  $200  to  two 
Negro  women  In  Philadelphia  to  start  a 
nursery  for  children  of  working  neighbor- 
hood wives. 

They  put  up  $200  of  their  own  and  with  a 
total  capital  of  $400  bought  their  equipment. 
The  business  is  flourishing. 

Japanese-born  Mrs.  Shugel  GUlls  of  Hono- 
lulu was  a  model  and  as  she  paraded  in 
beautiful  gowns,  she  nursed  a  desire  to  create 
women's  clothes  in  her  own  designs. 

SBA  put  up  $15,000,  Hawaii  came  forward 
with  $10,000,  and  now  Mrs.  Giills'  firm, 
Ja-Na.  has  18  employees.  She  sells  her  pret- 
ties in  the  islands  and  In  Texas.  Florida,  and 
California. 

Out  in  Idaho,  city  born  Mrs.  Joe  Roesbery, 
on  a  dairy  farm  near  Melba,  worried  about 
her  hands,  roughened  from  chores.  She 
created   a   cream  she   called    "Great   Scot." 


Then  she  went  to  work  on  a  babv  c^eam  «).. 
dubbed  "Thank  Heaven."  °* 

The  neighbors  liked  Gerry  Roesbery, 
creams,  and  she  worked  up  a  small  but  active 
business.  Kzpansion  became  vital,  to  u,, 
turned  to  SBA  for  a  $16,000  loan,  got  it,  au 
now  sells  her   products  in  many  Western 

Expansion  meant  the  dairy  herd  had  to  be 
sold  to  gain  space  for  her  new  laboratories 
But  Mrs.  Roesbery  Is  sentimental  as  well  u 
Itagenlous,  She's  now  marketing  a  new  prod- 
uct — an  udder  ointment  for  dairy  cows. 

At  Bluffton,  Ind..  Challa  P.  Pettyjohn  wu 
chosen  as  Indiana's  small  businessman  for 
1965.  With  three  SBA  loans  starting  in  1958 
she  has  converted  a  marginal  operation  into 
a  financial  success.  Her  children's  shop  ti 
on  good,  solid  footing,  and  she  has  had  to 
hire  extra  help. 

"Reports  from  our  area  business  offices,' 
says  Mr.  Foley,  "Indicate  women  are  Just  ai 
good  financial  risks  as  men.  In  some  areas 
they're  even  better." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  figures  are  now  in  telling 
the  story  of  construction  activity  in  the 
Mobile,  Ala.,  area  for  1964.  The  year  set 
an  alltlme  record. 

It  pleases  me  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  following  article,  as  prepared 
by  the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  presents  the  details  of  this 
encouraging  news  of  economic  develop- 
ment: 

Construction  in  the  Mobile  area  during 
1964  set  an  alltlme  record  with  a  grand  total 
of  $232,639,000,  up  $22,630,000  from  1963. 

The  total  iIx^ludes  industrial,  conunerdsl, 
residential,  and  governmental  oonstructioo. 
It  also  means  oonstruotion  both  initiated  or 
completed  during  that  year  plus  work  already 
in  progress  that  oontlnued  throughout  the 
fxill  13 -month  period. 

The  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  released  the  figures,  broke  tftem  down 
as  follows: 

Industrial  construction.  $125,030,000. 

Highway  oonstruotion.  $64  nUUlon.    , 

Government  and  institutional,  $17,600,000. 

Residential,  nonresidential,  and  commer- 
cial building,  $26,900,000. 

Industrial  oonstructlon,  which  means  ex- 
pansion in  most  oases  tmd  new  facilities  in 
some,  includes :  International  Paper  Co., 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  Scott  Paper  Co.. 
Oourtaulds,  Alahama  State  Dock.5.  Alabanui 
Power  Co.,  Union  Carbide,  Gelgy  CJi^mlcal 
Co.,  Elalser  Aluminum,  and  a  number  of 
small  projects. 

SEES  1,850  NEW  JOBS 

As  a  result  of  this  expanded  industry, 
said  E.  A.  Benson,  president  of  the  Mobile 
area  chamber,  approximately  1,850  new  Jobs 
will  be  created  during  1966. 

The  new  industrial  Jobs  are  expected  to 
provide  work  indirectly  for  an  additional 
1,200  pe<^le  in  service  and  supporting  busi- 
nesses. 

At  the  same  time,  Benson  pointed  out  that 
some   6,400   construction  workers  are  em- 


p^^gu^t  n,  1965 

nioved  in  the  building  of  the  new  plants, 
expansions,    and    highways    in    the    MobUe 

^^Tlie  total  civilian  labor  force  in  MobUe 
county  averaged  119,660  during  1964  com- 
pared to  119,090  the  previous  year. 

LESS   UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  monthly  average  of  total  employment 
vas  114,350  In  1964  compared  to  113,690  in 

1963.  Unemployment  averaged  4.4  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force  last  year  compared 
to4-5  percent  in  1963. 

An  analysis  of  employment  figures  shows 
the  nonmanufacturing  segment  Increased 
13  percent  during  the  period  while  the 
manufacturing  segment  showed  a  slight  gain 
of  0.6  percent. 

As  of  January  1,  1965,  there  was  more 
than  $130  nfxllUon  In  industrial  construction 
underway  in  the  Mobile  area,  chamber  of- 
ficials noted  in  regard  to  employment  pre- 
dictions which  are  favorable  for  the  current 

year. 

As  to  highway  construction  in  this  area, 
much  of  It  will  continue  for  many  years. 
While  contracts  let  on  road  work  here  in 
1964  amounted  to  $54  million,  an  additional 
127,600,000  Is  slated  to  be  let  in  1965. 

The  chamber's  studies  and  surveys  show 
that  population  continued  to  grow  during 

1964.  The  estimate  at  the  end  of  1964  was 
227,211  fOT  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  353,000 
for  Mobile  County. 
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At  Address  by  Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Be- 
fore the  Exchange  Club,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  August  11,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and  the  Na- 
tion, should  have  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  who 
^oke  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Exchange  Club. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers,  who  has  demon- 
strated such  outstanding  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  expressed  his  candid, 
well-reasoned,  and  forceful  views  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  clearly  understood  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  face  the  facts 
of  life. 

I  congratulate  him  for  his  courage;  I 
compliment  him  for  his  candor;  and  I 
want  to  express  my  great  admiration  for 
him  and  for  the  outstanding  leadership 
he  is  providing  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Speech  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Before  the  Ex- 
chance    Club,    Hartford,    Conn.,    August 

11,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  very  great  pleasure 
Indeed  for  me  to  be  with  you  today.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Exchange  Club 
for  many  years  and  I  have  always  enjoyed 
my  association  tremendously. 

As  I  look  about  Hartford,  I  wonder  how 
'much  of  this  city  I  helped  to  build  with  my 
premiums. 

But  Hartford  has  also  used  these  premiums 
for  other  purposes — making  money  available 
for  industry,  as  well  as  Individuals,  and  thus 


in  great  measure,  helping  to  buUd  Amer- 
ica. The  insurance  industry  here  in  Hart- 
ford and  elsewhere,  and  members  of  the 
Exchange  Club  everywhere,  have  made  in- 
valuable contributions  to  progress  and  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

But  I  did  not  come  today  to  discuss 
the  free  enterprise  system  with  you  because 
I  doubt  whether  there  Is  anyone  here  that 
needs  any  words  from  me  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Each  of  you  is  a  stanch  advocate  of  that 
system.  Each  of  you  knows  the  importance 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Each  of  you 
is  an  adherent  of  that  system. 

I  mention  It  only  because  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  an  important  element  of  a 
way  of  life  that  we  are  trying  to  defend 
and  protect  In  a  very  chaotic  world. 

I  am  heartened,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
belief  that  the  Soviet  Union,  although  Com- 
munist in  Its  operation,  is  tending  more  and 
more  toward  the  principles  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  even  some  semblance  of  the  profit  motive 
in  effect  in  Russia. 

I  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  m  a  rather 
difBcult  position.  We  constantly  express  our 
concern  about  tlie  Soviet  Union,  and  I  pre- 
siune  that  speakers  in  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
press their  concern  about  the  United  States. 
But  there  is  a  difference  today  that  did 
not  exist  30  or  40  years  ago  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  great  deal  to 
lose  in  the  event  of  a  war  and  very  little 
to  gain. 

Back  In  the  1920's  and  the  early  1930's,  and 
Immediately  foUowlng  World  War  n,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  very  little  to  loee  by  war 
and  something  to  gain. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  substantial 
industry.  They  have  constructed,  quite  suc- 
cessfully, huge  hydroelectric  dams;  they  are 
Increasing  their  production  of  steel  and  other 
vital  products  fcH'  their  industry,  but  one  of 
of  their  neighbors  to  the  east,  I  suspect,  is 
looking  with  a  rather  greedy  eye  upon  these 
successes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  yearning 
to  take  over  its  asset. 

My  Instinct  tells  me  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  far  more  to  fear  from  the  Red  Chinese 
than  they  have  frc«n  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Soviet  Union  is  stlU 
otir  enemy  as  far  as  our  way  of  life  is  con- 
cerned. I  don't  believe  that  the  Soviets  will 
ever  give  up  their  goal  to  communlze  the 
world. 

And  certainly  there  will  come  a  day  when 
the  nuclear  capability  of  Red  China  will  pose 
a  threat  to  every  nation.  Jvist  remember 
those  words  of  Mao  TBe-tung:  "Political 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gtin." 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves — when  Red  China 
gets  a  nuclear  delivery  capability,  it  will  con- 
trol that  part  of  the  wcH-ld  Just  as  the  Soviet 
Union  controls  the  Balkans. 

Because  of  that,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
constantly  strengthen  ovu-  national  defenses. 
Increase  our  combat  capabUities  at  every  op- 
portunity, and  be  ever  ready  to  turn  back  any 
aggression,  no  matter  where  it  may  take  place 
In  the  world. 

Our  arms — our  weapons  systems — must  be 
the  most  sophisticated  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  dholce  but  to  expend  vast  svmis,  not  only 
In  procurement,  but  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. And,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  threats 
to  freedom  and  our  way  of  life  exists  today 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  if  the  American  people,  that  Is 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  truly  understand 
the  importance  of  South  Vietnam? 

Do  you  remember  the  game  of  dominoes? 
Do  you  recall  standing  the  dominoes  end  up 
In  a  twisted  path?  Visualize  the  path  of  a 
hook,  and  recall  knocking  over  the  first  dom- 
ino. As  the  dominoes  fell,  one  after  the 
other,  they  made  a  complete  circle  and  even- 


tually arrived  at  the  end  of  the  hook.    All  of 
the  dominoes  fall. 

This  is  the  situation  we  face  In  South  Viet- 
nam. South  Vietnam  is  a  courageous  Uttle 
country,  struggling  for  Its  own  independence 
and  its  own-  freedom.  But  it  is  a  highly  dis- 
organized country,  made  up  of  people  who 
lack  unity;  split  by  poUtical  discord;  and 
even  separated  by  ethnic  differences  in  many 
'areas,  because  there  are  highland  tribes  as 
different  from  the  mountain  tribes  as  are 
those  who  live  along  the  coastal  plains.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  problems  of  commu- 
nication difficulties,  language  Ijarrters,  and 
transportation  problems. 

And  you  are  also  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  religious  conflict  that  extsta  there,  stem- 
ming from  a  variety  of  Buddhist  groups, 
competing  with  Christianity,  Introduced  as  s 
result  of  many  years  of  French  coloolzatlQii. 
South  Vietnam  itself  is  not  the  final  tar- 
get of  the  Chinese  Reds — ^ThaUand  is  the  first 
true  objective.  And  if  Thailand  falls,  with 
It  will  go  26  million  hard-working,  indus- 
trious people  who  export  some  of  the  finest 
rice  grown  anywhere.  And  if  Thailand  falls. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  would  be  Just  a  wayside 
8t<v,  and  then  the  Malaysian  Peninsula 
would  fall,  and  if  that  goes.  Singapore  goes. 

Should  Singapore  go,  a  great  port  disap- 
pears as  far  as  the  free  wwld  is  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  export  center  of  much  o*  the 
world's  supply  of  tin  and  natural  rubber. 

After  that  would  go  all  of  Indonesia,  as  if 
we  did  not  have  enough  problems  in  that 
area  alone. 

And  after  Indonesia  would  go  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  and  possibly  the  northern  terri- 
tory of  Australia,  as  a  beginning,  and  then 
the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Okinawa,  and,  final- 
ly, Japan  and  South  Korea. 

This  is  the  grim  picture  that  faces  the 
free  world.  That  is  the  importance  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  for  our  own  protection,  it  Is  for  the 
preservation  of  these  United  States,  that  we 
defend  South  Vietnam.  That  is  why  we 
are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam — ttiat,  plus- 
the  Inherent  respect  and  admiration  we  have 
for  people  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

And  even  if  we  win  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam, I  cannot  help  but  think  that  we  are  ^ 
merely  postponing  the  final  victory  of  Red 
China— unless  the  Nation  is  prepared  to 
risk  the  possible  conEequences  of  destroy- 
ing her  nuclear  capability.  And  unless  we 
make  that  decision,  it  is  possible  that  all 
of  our  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  will  have 
been  in  vain. 

We  have  helped  people  fight  to  preserve 
freedom  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  we  • 
cannot  turn  oiu:  back  on  this  ootu-ageous 
group  of  people  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  a  way  of  life  which  for 
them  is  still  something  of  a  mystery — with 
only  the  promise  of  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

Remember  that  the  Vietnamese,  in  addi- 
tion to  colonization  by  the  French,  have 
known  nothing  but  war  since  1941. 

War  has  almost  become  a  way  of  life  with 
them,  albeit  an  unpleasant  one.  The  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that  they  have  stuck  so  well. 
Instead  of  completely  capitulating  In  abject 
surrender. 

We  have  been  told  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam may  go  on  and  on  and  on.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  that  conclusion,  partic- 
ularly if  we  continue  the  policy  of  what 
I  call   retribution  escalation. 

But  the  more  important  question  Is,  Are 
we  prepared  to  fight  a  war  in  South  Vietnam 
of  larger  proportion,  or  of  long  duration? 
Do  we  have  the  equipment,  the  trained  man- 
power? Do  we  have  the  ships?  Do  we  have 
the  aircraft?  Even  more  important — does 
the  war  have  to  last  forever?  Why  not  vic- 
tory now? 

We  are  now  pouring  additional  men  into 
South  Vietnam.    We  are  pouring  aircraft  into 
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paraphrase  some  testimony  before 

cai  February  19  of  this  year. 

tecretary  erf  Defense,  testlfyln^r  before 

of  which  I  am  chairman,  said: 

▼lew,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  view 

Chiefs:    that  our  casualties  will   be 

^th  23.000  men  than  they  would  be 

men  exposed  to  guerrilla  attacks." 

■lade  this  significant  statement: 

txylng  to  carry  out  our  mission  with 

lest  number  of  VS.  casualties.    We 

the   present   deployment   will    best 

that  objective." 

our  committee  urged  him  to  Increase 

of  American  troops  In  South 

last  February,  the  Secretary  said: 

not  Interested  In  percentages.    I'm 

tn  men's  lives." 

of  the  committee  said :  "I  won't 

the   question,   but   I   certainly  am 

and  amazed  at  such  a  statement 

from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 

up.  as  you  say,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Those    209    boys    are    dead.      Their 

have  lost  209  American  boys  and  we 

to  lose  more,   according  to  your 
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&  cNamara  said:  "But  If  I  follow  yotir 

think  according  to  your  own  admls- 

casualtles   would   be   higher  still. 

Is  exactly  why  I  don't  propose  to 

1  bat  plan. 

what   I  am  pointing  out  does  not 

\t  Mr.  McNamara  was  not  particu- 

-slghted.     But  what  I  am  suggest- 

Eit  Mr.  McNamara's  plans,  and  they 

McNamara's  plans,  were  based  upon 

of  far  fewer  troops  In  South 

last  FetKTiary.     And  today  as  you 

ust  a  few  months  later,  our  plans 

:qanged  radically. 

rest  of  ovu"  plans — our  equipment 
prepcu'edness — standing  on 
reakareed? 

un  correct  in  my  information,  the 
of  Defense  is  the  only  member  of 
team,   who   opposed   the    con- 
of   another   nuclear-powered   car- 
I  understand  It,  almost  all,  if  not 
Alls  other  knowledgeable  civilian  ad- 
-Hd   practically   aU   the  Joint  Chiefs 
recommended  that  the  next  carrier 
carrier.     The  Joint  Committee 
Energy,  In  its  report  In  Decem- 
,  said:  "In  summary,  the  committee 
not  know  of  any  qualified  technl- 
or  group  who  recommended  to  the 
Department    that    nuclear    propul- 
be   Installed   in  the  new   aircraft 
the  John  F.  Kennedy. 
:  St.   McNamara,   an   individual   with 
amoiint  of  power,  made  the 
In   the   face   of  military  advice   to 
and   proceeded   to  award   the 
for    the    construction    of    a    non- 
OT  conventional  carrier. 
n»ed    the   carrier,   there   is   no   doubt 
t  tiat.     And   that   is   the   only   reason 
a  this  session  of  Congress,  I  did  not 
tht  issue  and  seek  to  change  the  ear- 
under  construction  from  a  eonven- 
cirrler  to  a  nuclear  carrier.     It  would 
d€  layed  us  that  much  longer  in  the 
ompletlon  of  a  badly  needed  new 
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felt,  and  the  members  of  the  Ccan- 

Armed  Services  feel,  that  the  col- 

udgment  of  the  Congress,  together 

collective  Judgment  of  the  execu- 

of  Government,  will  produce  far 
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better  results  than  the  Judgment  of  a  strong 
man  on  horseback  who  makes  all  the  deci- 
sions. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  Just  do  not  believe  in 
the  conoept  ot  infaUibillty  Insofar  as  the 
Departanent  of  Defense  is  concerned.  And  I 
think  that  the  evidence  that  Is  unveiling  it- 
self today  with  respect  to  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam  is  a  classic  example. 

We  have  ftimbled  and  bumbled  under 
civilian  military  tactics  in  South  Vietnam 
long  enough.  Now  let's  turn  the  conduct 
of  the  war  over  to  those  trained  in  war — the 
professional  military  men.  We  must  never 
let  the  military  make  policy  decisions — but 
once  made — let  us  turn  the  war  over  to  the 
experts  who  will  be  doing  the  fighting. 

Just  recently  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  said: 
"Military  professionalism  requires  long  train- 
ing, rlgfld  discipline,  a  high  degree  of  versa- 
tility, and  \uiflagglng  dedication." 

Can  you  imagine  anyplace  on  earth  where 
this  philosophy  is  more  neceeeary  than  Viet- 
nam? Remote  control  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  about  as  effective  as  balling  out 
the  ocean  with  a  coffee  cup. 

Last  spring,  I  spoke  before  a  large  group  in 
Washington  and  told  them  that  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  insist  upon  being  a  full  partner 
In  the  matter  of  national  security.  I  re- 
minded the  audience  that  I  had  taken  tm 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  meant  every  word  of 
the  oath  that  I  took.  I  swore  that  I  would 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  that  I  would 
see  that  it  was  faithfully  carried  out.  And 
I  have  done  that  so  far. 

Part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  article  1,  section  8,  to  be  exact,  says 
that  the  Congress  shall  raise  and  support 
armies,  provide  for  a  navy,  and  make  rules 
and  regulations  therefor. 

No  one  else  has  that  authority.  Only  the 
Congress  has  that  authority,  and  with  that 
authority  goes  the  resfxjnslbUlty.  We  have 
no  other  choice  In  the  matter,  imless  we  sit 
idly  by  and  let  others  usurp  the  p>owers 
vested  In  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

I  have  been  accused  of  leading  a  revolt 
against  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
That  Is  not  correct.  I  have  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  envy  him  his  responsibility. 
I  do  not  want  his  responsibility.  I  have 
enough  of  my  own.  I  do  not  want  any  of 
the  responsibilities  or  the  powers  vested  In 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

I  respect  and  admire  Secretary  McNamara. 
He  Is  a  dedicated  public  servant  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  competent  men 
in  the  Nation  In  business  matters.  But  no 
one  man  can  fully  manage — In  every  re- 
spect— the  Department  of  Defense.  He  needs 
the  combined  help  of  the  Congress,  his  pro- 
fessional military  advisers,  and  his  service 
Secretaries. 

And  I  want  the  Congress  to  exercise  its 
authority.  The  Congress  has  plenty  of  re- 
sponsibility and  plenty  of  authority.  If  well 
Just  use  It. 

So  far  as  national  security  is  concerned, 
that  responsibility  Is  Imposed  upon  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  And  I  have 
a  responsibility  Imposed  upon  me  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  I  Intend  to  fulfill 
the  responsibility — I  Intend,  in  fact  I  Insist, 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Congress 
be  made  a  fuU-fiedged  partner  in  all  matters 
affecting  our  security.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  now  doing.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  will  continue  to  do. 

The  other  day,  the  House  passed  by  a  vote 
of  410  to  0  a  pay  bill  written  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  opposed  by 
the  administration.  Here  Is  an  example  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  fulfilling  their  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  every  respect. 
No  one  can  convince  the  members  of  our 


committee  or  the  Members  of  the  House  thit 
our  military  personnel  are  adequately  i»ih 
They  know  better  than  that.  And  yet  in 
listened  to  evidence.  If  you  could  call  it  evi- 
dence, based  upon  Department  stattetici 
which  we  refuted  and  disproved,  that  ttw 
men  and  women  In  our  armed  services  art 
adequately  paid  and  only  need  a  token  in- 
crease. 

Tell  that  to  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  who  Is 
moonlighting.  Tell  It  to  a  corporal's  wife 
who  Is  standing  in  line  at  a  commissarr 
wondering  whether  she  can  pay  her  bill  and 
worrying  whether  the  commissary  is  going 
to  remain  open.  Tell  It  to  a  first  lieutenant's 
wife  trying  to  find  some  way  to  buy  new 
clothes  for  the  baby,  especially  when  she 
knows  the  wife  of  a  classmate  of  her  husband 
is  in  Industry  earning  double  her  husband's 
salary. 

And  add  to  all  of  that  the  fact  that  her 
husband  is  either  at  sea  or  serving  an  un- 
accompanied tour  In  South  Vietnam  and  sbe 
goes  to  bed  every  night  wondering  whether 
he  is  still  alive. 

No,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  wm 
not  fooled.  The  committee  exercised  its  re- 
sponsibility. The  House,  to  its  everlasting 
credit,  supported  us  unanimously,  and  I  have 
every  hc^e  that  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  that,  individually 
and  collectively,  the  Members  understand 
people.  We  do  not  work  with  computers. 
We  work  with  people.  And  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  there  Is  nothing  more  Important 
in  the  world  than  poeple. 

Everything  we  do  revolves  around  people. 
And  there  are  many,  many  decisions  that 
affect  people  that  must  be  based  upon  in- 
tuition or  Just  good  commonsense.  These 
are  not  the  kind  of  answers  that  come  out 
of  computers.  These  are  the  answers  that 
come  out  of  people's  hearts  and  minds. 
These  are  the  answers  that  come  ftom  peo- 
ple who  know  and  understand  people. 

Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  is  con- 
stantly being  threatened  by  those  who  would 
eliminate  it  and  substitute  a  single  Chief  ol 
Staff.  Efforts  continue  to  strengthen  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  order 
that  that  Office  may  become  more  of  an 
operational  office  and  less  of  a  policy  office. 

We  wHl  continue  to  oppose  any  erosion  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  any  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
from  an  operational  viewpoint. 

There  are  those  who  would  seek  to  increase 
the  Joint  Staff,  which  could  only  lead  to  a 
fiu-ther  step  toward  the  direction  of  a  single 
general  staff  system — a  system  -which  has 
brought  defeat  to  every  nation  which  has 
used  it. 

There  Is  even  a  proposal  to  Increase  the 
rank  of  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  so 
that  he  may  hold  an  equal  rank  with  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

All  this  tends  toward  the  wealcenlng  of 
the  single  services,  the  weakening  of  the 
military  departments,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  single  operational  organization  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  asked  this  question: 

Question.  "Mr.  Secretary,  what  role  do  the 
Service  Secretaries  play?  Are  they  yoyr  as- 
sistants or  do  they  represent  the  services?" 

Answer.  "They  are  my  assistants  r.nd  they 
do  not  represent  the  services." 

Now  this  may  seem  unimportant  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  our  Defense  or- 
ganization, but  I  can  assTire  you  the  sep- 
arate identity  of  the  services  Is  a  vital  part 
of  our  national  security.  ^ 

The  ]ack-of-all-trades,  master-of-none 
concept,  if  adopted,  could  destroy  t)|g  most 
vital  ingredient  in  otir  Armed  Forcewesprit 
de  corps  and  morale. 

Some  time  ago,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  I  was 
then   chairman,  made   a  report   about  the 
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.erlousness  of  our  naval  ship  obsolescence. 
TTie  secretary  of  Defense  says  there  has  been 

100-percent  increase  in  general  ship  con- 
•truction  and  conversion  to  modernize  the 
fleet  But  how  many  of  these  ships  are  ma- 
for  combatant  vessels?  I  can  only  tell  you 
hat  our  fleet  is  not  being  relaced  at  a  rate  snaping  uie  a* 
sufficient  to  overcome  what  will  eventually  wholeheartedly  agree 
become  a  serious  obsolescence  situation.  And 
jea  power  is  vital— absolutely  Indispensable— 
to  our  survival. 

We  have  been  told  about  the  Increase  In 
our  conventional  war  capabilities — but  we 
are  still  using  four  different  kinds  of  small 
arms  ammunition  in  South  Vietnam. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  we 
had  all  of  the  weapons  and  ammunition  we 
needed  to  win  a  war.  Then  the  situation 
suddenly  reversed  Itself. 

I  mention  all  of  this  only  to  indicate  that 
while  our  nuclear  missile  strength  is  over- 
whelming, there  are  still  deficiencies  In  our 
defense  planning. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  unilateral  decisions;  some  the  result 
of  well-intended  economies;  and  others  the 
result  of  miscalculations. 

But  the  well-meaning,  well-intentioned 
amateurs,  who  worry  more  about  escalation 
than  victory,  have  had  their  day.  Let  the 
civilian  heads  of  government  tell  our  mili- 
tary personnel  what  they  want  done  but  let 
trained  military  professionals  decide  how  to 
accomplish  the  objectives. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  recrimina- 
tion will  gain  us  nothing — the  objective  to- 
day is  to  win  the  war  In  South  Vietnam.  To 
paraphrase  a  famous  expression — if  we  start 
a  quarrel  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
we  may  discover  that  we  have  lost  the  future. 

The  Congress  has  reasserted  Itself  as  an 
Indispensable  partner  in  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  American  people.  We  repre- 
sent the  people — and  the  people  want  victory. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  victory — and 
there  is  no  shortcut. 

Wishing  would  not  make  it  so — only  grim 
resolve — and  a  recognition  of  the  will  of  the 
American  people. 

Two  men  In  our  centxiry  have  left  an  in- 
delible imprint  upon  the  scrolls  of  history. 

One  of  them,  Douglas  MacArthur.  said 
about  our  trained  military  personnel:  "Yours 
is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will  to  win,  the 
sure  knowledge  that  in  war  there  la  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory,  that  if  you  lose,  the  Na- 
tion will  be  destroyed,  that  the  very  obsession 
of  your  public  service  must  be  duty,  honor, 
country." 

The  other,  Winston  Churchill,  said:  "Still, 
if  you  wUl  not  fight  for  the  right  when  you 
can  easily  win  without  bloodshed;  if  you  will 
not  flght  when  your  victory  will  be  sure  and 
not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to  the  moment 
when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all  odds 
against  you  and  only  a  precarlo\is  chance 
of  survival.  There  may  even  be  a  worse  case. 
You  may  have  to  fight  when  there  is  no  hope 
of  victory,  because  it  is  better  to  perish  than 
to  live  as  slaves." 

I  prefer  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  two 
truly  great  men,  MacArthur  and  Churchill, 
who  have  become  legends  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom. 

I  want  victory — even  yesterday  was  too  late. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  ICHORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  Mr.  David  Lawrence  makes 


some  very  important  observations  on  the 
world  scene.  He  stated  the  necessity  fm* 
finding  a  new  approach  for  winning  over 
world  opinion.  He  declares.  "Moral 
force  can  transcend  military  force  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  world."     I 

The  bills  now 
awaiting  congressional  action  which 
would  create  a  Freedom  Academy  repre- 
sent one  new  approach  to  the  problems 
Mr.  Lawrence  ably  describes.  I  recom- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
further,  after  reading  this  editorial  I 
urge  you  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  H.R.  9713 
and  its  report  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  see  if 
you  do  not  think  that  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled.  "U.S.  Chance 
To  Woo  World  Opinion"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  August  4  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
U.S.  Chance  To  Woo  World  Opinion 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Moral  force  can  transcend  military  force 
In  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  world — If  all 
available  resources  are  used  to  transmit  to 
peoples  everywhere  the  realistic  truths  about 
the  events  that  usually  lead  up  to  wars. 

President  Johnson  today  has  an  opportu- 
nity in  the  court  of  world  opinion  to  advance 
the  American  case  in  Vietnam  by  showing  the 
true  origin  of  the  war  and  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility where  It  belongs — on  the  shovU- 
ders  of  the  Communists. 

Time  magazine  in  its  current  issue  has 
an  editorial  essay  entitled  "Communism  To- 
day: A  Refresher  Course."  It  contains  the 
facts  about  the  growth  of  communism  and 
the  menace  of  its  present-day  operations 
throughout  the  world.  The  US.  Government 
has  even  more  facts  at  its  disposal,  but  the 
magazine  article  certainly  furnishes  the  basis 
for  an  Information  effort  of  far-reaching 
significance  that  could  well  be  undertaken 
by  the  American  Government.  The  Time 
essay  says  In  part : 

"Underground  and  In  open  combat,  by 
subversion,  terrorism,  blackmail,  riot,  and 
rhetoric,  faithful  Communists  the  WOTld  over 
have  for  decades  waged  a  holy  war  against 
the  rest  of  humanity.  The  tempo  and  tech- 
niques vary  from  era  to  era.  from  continent 
to  continent.  And  the  nature  of  communism 
changes.  Whereas  Moscow  now  shuns  the 
perilous  confrontations  that  so  often  brought 
the  cold  war  to  boiling  point.  Pelplng  grows 
ever  more  militant.  For  both  capitals  of 
world  communism,  the  focal  points  of  con- 
flict have  shifted  from  Europe  to  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and — ^most  notably — south- 
east Asia,  where  the  Johnson  administration 
last  week  solemnly  committed  the  United 
States  to  what  could  be  a  prolonged  and 
painful  war. 

"Thus  the  Marxist  dream  of  world  domi- 
nation is  palpably  no  McCarthylst  mirage. 
From  Indonesia,  where  government-sanc- 
tioned mobs  howled  for  the  ouster  of  a  newly 
arrived  U.S.  Ambassador,  to  Cuba,  where  Fi- 
del Castro  proclaimed  that  'the  imperialists' 
will  not  prevent  Red  regimes  from  taking 
over  throughout  the  hemisphere.  It  was  also 
becoming  clear  last  week  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  stand  increasingly  alone 
against  the  free  world's  enemies. 

"Since  the  United  States-Soviet  'detente' 
that  developed  after  the  1962  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  more  venerable  and  more  qualified 
commentators  also  have  begun  to  sound  as 
If  communism  had  quietly  biuied  itself.  Not 
long  ago,  the  Manchester  Guardian  pro- 
nounced: 'The  Russians  and  the  Americans 
no  longer  have  any  reason  to  quarrel.'  And 
there  is  a  widespread  school  of  chop  logic 
that  maintains  simultaneously:    (1)    Russia 


can  no  longer  be  seriously  regarded  as  a 
threat  to  the  West,  and  (2)  by  its  firm  stand 
in  southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  Is  invit- 
ing Russian  retaliation. 

"Both  premises  are  debatable  at  best;  to- 
gether, they  are  not  an  argument  but  a  plea 
for  passivity.  The  danger  of  such  wishful 
thinking,  as  the  State  Department's  Walt 
Rostow  has  warned,  is  that  'out  of  a  false 
sense  that  the  cold  war  is  coming  to  an  end. 
out  of  boredom  or  domestic  preoccupations, 
or  a  desire  to  get  on  with  purely  naticmal 
objectives,  we  will  open  up  new  opportunities 
for  the  Communists  to  advance.'  " 

The  magazine  article  goes  on  to  say  that, 
while  there  have  been  some  changes  in  Com- 
munist philosophy,  "control  over  the  world- 
wide Communist  movement  is  still  vested 
In  special  departments  of  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  central  conunlttees,"  and  then  adds: 
"Of  the  world's  105  Conununist  Partdes. 
Moscow  can  count  on  72,  as  against  21  for 
Peiplng.  Twelve  other  Communit  Parties — 
mostly  In  western  E^irope — are  vaguely  in- 
dependent. In  1964.  foreign  aid  by  Commu- 
nist countries  amounted  to  $1.7  billion,  of 
which  Soviet  funds  accounted  for  half,  east- 
tern  European  funds  for  a  quarter.  Of 
17,530  Communist  technicians'  working  in 
foreign  countries — a  sharp  rise  from  the 
preceding  year — only  15  percent  were 
Chinese. 

"One  of  the  most  effective  Instruments 
of  Communist  subversion  remains  the  front 
organization.  In  McCarthy's  heyday  Com- 
munist terminology  was  tossed  about  too 
carelessly,  and  In  many  qviarters  today  words 
and  realities  such  as  'infiltration'  no  longer 
seem  entirely  credible.  Yet  the  leading 
fronts  still  reflect  the  reality  and  breadth 
of  the  Conununist  subversive  effort.  They 
range  from  pacifist  groups  such  as  the  World 
Peace  Council — headquartered  in  Prague — 
and  tne  International  Institute  of  Peace — 
Vienna — to  various  youth  and  professional 
outflts  such  as  the  International  Union  of 
Students  and  the  International  Association 
of  Democratic  Lawyers — Prague  and  Brus- 
sels. 

"Most  of  these  organizations — ^many 
launched  by  n  on -Communists  with  the  best 
intentions  and  then  taken  #ver — are  dom- 
inated by  Soviet-line  communism,  aItho\igh 
the  Chinese  are  fighting  hard  to  capture 
them  and  are  setting  up  rival  fronts  of  their 
own.  Despite  such  dueling  between  the  two 
Red  giants,  and  to  some  extent  in  reply  to 
it.  Communist  subversion  proceeds  apace. 
highly  successful  in  some  quarters,  disas- 
trously failing  in  others,  but  always  at  work." 
The  essay  also  declares  that  since  1960 
Castro  has  trained  guerrillas  from  most 
Latin  American  countries,  and  that  propa- 
ganda and  arms  "are  readily  available  to 
potential  revolutionaries  throughout  Latin 
America." 

If  such  views  were  translated  Into  dif- 
ferent languages  and  publicized  by  the  U.S. 
Government  Itself  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  this  could  develop  Into  a  most  effec- 
tive crusade  in  which  world  opinion  would 
be  mobilized  to  prevent  further  wars  and 
to  bring  a  lasting  peace. 


Clyde  W.  Anderson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  July  12.1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wluit  to  bring  to  the  attentiwi  of  our 
colleagues  a  touching  tribute  to  Clyde  W. 
Anderson,  prominent  businessman  and 
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dvic  1  ader  of  Florence.  Ala.,  who  died 
recent  7.  The  tribute,  written  by  Louis 
A.  Ecu  and  appearing  In  the  Florence 
Tlmes.l  truly  dcUnoates  the  flnc  qualities 
of  character  which  made  all  who  knew 
him  rJspeot  and  love  Clyde  Anderson. 
The  ar  Llcle  follows: 

ifruin  the  Ploronco  (Ala.)  Tlni<>s. 
Aug.  3,  1(N}6 1 

OLTOK    W.    ANDKXtlON 

LdiiU  A.  Eokl,  pxffciiltvo  editor) 
tivdiioaa   w©   tf^l   about   thin   column 
o  jr  longtime  friend  Clyde  W.  Anderson 
wo  didn't  Bivy  thece  things  while  he 
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a  living  ex.'unplr  that  h.xrd  work  is 

invostmont  a  man  can  mtUcc  In  his 

hl«  family,  and   In  ]>l«  community. 

was  a  little  older  tlinn  ouraclvos 

never  any  gap  In  our  frlendslilp. 

al|er  we  went  to  work  Uv  tlie  Trl-Clty 

the  Florence  Times  we  met  Clyde. 

offeraUng  a  little  news  and  soft  drink 

East   Mobile  Street,    through   his 

the   lato   Owen   P.   Anderson,    then 

manager   ot   the   Times   and    later 

postmaster. 

the  years  we  learned  to  know  and 

more.    He  was  tl\e  kind  (^f  man  who 

"     We  found  that  he  always  had 

to    do,    something    to    love,    and 

to  hope  for.     And  now  that  his 

been  cut  short  we  like  to  think  the 

he  enjoyed  and  tlie  usefulness  of 

made  up  In  height  what  It  lacked 

OVnCAME    MISrOKTT7Nr8 

Consiberlng  the  humble  circumstances  In 
which     le   Wits  born,   he   was  a   rcmsvrkably 
surceesful  man  In  many  ways,  and  we  can- 
but  feel  that  It  was  due  to  the  fact 
felt  he  had  many  blessings,  as  do  wc 
wlthpxit  realizing  It?  and  that  he  reflected 
ese  In  a  positive  sort  of  way  Instead 
worijylng   negatively    over    those    mlsfor- 
hlch   befell  him.  of  which   all   men 
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IS  the  kind  of  man.  we  think,  who 

light,  unencumbered  by  the  envies. 

unforglveness  that  so  often  stalk 

lefeat.     He  was  a  successful  man  be- 

«Vien  he  couldn't  find  a  way.  he  made 

although  he  was  not  without  his 

ire  think  his  work,  from  the  time  we 

ew    him    until    death    Interrupted. 

Itself. 
.  and  we  do  not  Judge  hln\  or  any 
that  Is  the  providence  and  the 
Qod.  he  was  In  some  senses  a  lamp- 
>rho  left  a  lot  of  good  trails  behind 
ften  we  thought  he  had  more  faith 
realized,  as  do  many  of  the  most  able 
sU  walks  of  modern  life. 


I.irl 


TOO    BIC   TO    BE    SMALL 

think  we  gained  a  real  Insight  Into 
Anderson  because  we  worked  with  him 
community  and  pK>lltlc.al  matters 
les.  and  opposed  him  on  occasion. 
e  always  seemed  to  understand;  and 
ys  got  the  lmpre.«^lon  that  he  never 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder  about  these 
al  differences  because  to  have  done 
1  have  been  to  carry  too  much  excess 
through  life. 

the  thing  we  admired  about  him 

his    loyalty    to    his    friends.      He 

to  be  content  to  work  with  and  for 

they  numbered  most  of  the  people 

greater  Muscle   Shoals  district;    and 

fJ-etted  because  his  role  might  not 

the   leading   one   on    the   stage. 

puzzled  us.  In  a  way.  because  his 

was  widespread,  and  he  knew  the 

?ower  for  himself  and  for  the  devel- 

of  the  shoals  area,  but  there  was  a 

about  him.   too.   and   although   a 

Wl^out  a  great  deal  of  formal  educa- 


a  )d 


b<  len 

al'rays  ] 


tlon  except  Belf-taught,  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand that,  after  all,  Horace  Oroeley  was 
right  when  ho  sold  that  fame  Is  a  vapor,  pop- 
ularity an  accident,  and  that  riches  often 
take  wtngs. 

carries  misunder.stood 

But  there  Is  one  thing  that  endures  In  our 
thought  of  him.  and  that  Is  we  are  willing  to 
defend  his  choriu-ler.  Not  that  we  did  not 
hear  thoee  occasional  criticisms  of  him  by 
those  who  did  not  know  him  well  and  under- 
stood his  motivations  less.  We  Ju.st  happen 
to  know  that  ho  wasn't  given  to  locturcs  or  a 
little  charity,  but  that  he  wivs  full  of  com- 
passion and  that  he  often  gave  of  himself 
U)  community,  to  friend  and  stninKcr  alike. 
Clyde  Anderson  hold  an  Inhrrent  faith  that 
everything  comes  In  rockI  time,  Including 
death  Itself,  to  him  who  hiistlrs  while  he 
waits,  and  wo  never  had  any  other  thoupht 
but  that  when  death  cnmc  It  would  find  hhn 
busy. 

BOLRTKRCD  DY  COURAOK 

We  always  gathered  the  impression  that  he 
W!is  never  easily  discouraged:  that  he  tried 
to  do  his  best  without  worrying  abimt  his 
failures  or  shortcomlng.t,  for  all  men  are  Im- 
perfect, and  that  he  enjoyed  a  groat  measure 
of  happiness  among  family  and  friends  In 
great  use  of  his  talents. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  people  who 
accomplish  things  that  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  democratic  process  are  those  citizens 
who  don't  give  a  diuiin.  A  wise  man  once 
pointed  out  that  the  Greeks  have  a  word  for 
such  petiple.  Tliey  called  people  "Idlotus" — 
the  word  from  which  we  get  our  "Idiot." 
The  original  meaning  of  this  word  was  some- 
one who  neglected  his  public  refijxjnstbllltles 
while  living  an  entirely  private  and  selfish 
life. 

Tlie  abstention  of  such  men  from  the  gixid 
of  the  communities  In  which  they  lived  was 
not  without  an  Immoral  dimension.  Ovjr 
friend,  Clyde  Anderson,  was  not  one  of  these. 
He  was  an  lntereslo<l  n.nd.  active  cltl/.en  In 
every  way  In  behalf  of  those  things  he  con- 
slde^d  good  for  all  of  us.  and  that  Is  one  of 
the  best  things  tliat  can  be  said  for  any 
man — he  cared. 


Anniversary  Salute  to  Pakistan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  POWEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. August  14.  Pakistan  will  celebrate 
its  18th  anniversary  of  independence, 
and  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  to  this  occasion,  since  the 
House  will  not  be  meeting  on  Saturday. 
We  therefore  send  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Kxcellency  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan, 
Piesident  of  Pakistan,  and  to  His  E^xcel- 
lency  Shulam  Ahmed,  the  Pakistan  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

Although  Pakistan  has  been  independ- 
ent for  just  18  years,  the  dream  of  an 
independent  Moslem  nation  to  be  created 
out  of  a  partition  of  India,  once  that 
nation  had  achieved  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain,  began  as  eai-ly  as 
1930.  By  1940.  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah, 
the  revered  leader  of  the  Muslim  Lea- 
gue, officially  endorsed  the  goal  of  estab- 
lishing   Pakistan    as    an    independent 


homeland  for  the  Moslems  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent. 

Seven  years  later,  on  June  3,  1947,  the 
British  Oovernmcnt  declared  it  would 
grant  full  dominion  status  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  officially  became  an 
independent  sovereign  nation  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1947. 

The  early  years  of  independence  for 
Pakistan  were  not  easy  ones.  The  econ- 
omy was  already  weak  in  1947  and  It 
gradually  deteriorated  with  tlK>  political 
iiLstabliity  which  came  with  tlie  fierce 
partisan  politics  and  vabinet  reshuffles 
in  the  central  government  and  provinces 
which  continued  until  1958. 

In  the  light  of  the  dlfflcult  times  of 
that  first  decade,  the  achievement.s  made 
since  the  peaceful  revolution  of  1958 
have  been  Impressive  indeed.  In  the 
lirst  years  of  independence  Pakii^tan  was 
an  almost  exclusively  agricultural  coun- 
try; there  were  no  indigenous  banks,  no 
industries,  and  practically  no  trained 
technicians.  Today,  despite  the  scarcity 
of  natural  resources  generally  required 
for  economic  growth,  Pakistan  hjis  al- 
ready achieved  a  substantial  amount  of 
industrialization  as  well  as  establishing 
several  local  banks  and  businesses. 
Moreover,  the  nation  now  claims  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional talent.  Such  economic  growth 
is  indeed  impressive;  all  the  more  so 
since  it  is  primarily  a  product  of  the  last 
7  years. 

Her  political  growth  has  been  no  less 
impressive:  today  Pakistan  takes  her 
place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Asia  and 
the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world. 

The  road  to  independence  was  long  and 
difficult  for  Pakistan.  That  in  itself 
makes  every  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence worth  celebrating.  But  beyond 
the  struggle  for  independence  there  has 
been  the  climb  to  political  and  economic 
maturity  which  has  made  her  Independ- 
ence something  to  be  cherished  beyond 
its  original  expectations.      - 

Let  us  extend  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations on  Pakistan's  18th  anniversary. 


Reaction  to  Johnson's  Voting  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 196^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  W  v.  Speak- 
er, under  pei-mission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  the  following  pertinent  edi- 
torial from  the  Gadsden.  Ala.,  Times  of 
Augusts,  1965: 

He's  No  Lincoln 

Vengeance  Is  now  L.B.J.'s. 

He  has  duly  punished  the  little  handful  of 
Southern  States  that  preferred  another  can- 
didate last  November. 

Wlih  a  dozen  pens,  given  as  mementoes  to 
the  cronlee  who  hovered  over  his  desk,  he 
signed  the  voting  rights  bill  that  Imposes 
Intolerable  regulations  on  the  States  that  re- 
jected him  in  the  election  but  leaves  the  rest 
of  the  Union  free  to  enjoy  Its  constitutional 
rights.  « 
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ggjall  use  now  to  point  out,  as  our  aoutb- 
^Q  Senators  and  Oongressixien  have  done  on 
!f^  possible  occasion,  that  each  State  ha« 
Agignnincd  the  qualifications  of  Its  own  vot- 
en  since  the  Constitution  was  ratified  In 
17»  Until  the  reign  of  L.B  J.  ertea  8outh«Ti 
StatM  enjoyed  this  prerogative. 

Xbe  Times  is  on  record  as  having  opposed 
Uia  ftlff  literacy  test  required  for  registration 
in  Alabama  up  to  last  week.  It  has  never 
taken  the  stand  that  there  was  no  room  for 
improvement  In  Alabama's  voting  regulations. 

But  It  cannot  accept  with  good  grace  a 
Presidential  measure  that  Is  obviously  retal- 
iatory and  obviously  discriminatory. 

And  it  deplores  the  President's  vlndlctlve- 
oeas  In  rushing  Federal  registrars  to  the 
South  and  Icjslng  no  time  in  getting  poll  tax 
folts  underway. 

)lr.  Johnson  fancies  himself  a  latter-day 
linooln. 

Yet  he  misses  completely  the  essence  of 
lincoln's  character: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
foraU  •  •  •■" 


National  Selected  MorticiaBS — Code  of 
Good  Practice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ) 

or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or   NORTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  standards  and 
procedures  of  funeral  directors. 

Today,  it  was  publicly  announced  that 
s  draft  code  of  good  practice  containing 
guidelines  for  its  members  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Selected  Morticians.  National 
Selected  Morticians  Is  a  society  of  800 
funeral  directors  located  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico.  Great  Britain, 
Europe.  Ceylon,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, with  its  headquarters  located  in 
Evanston.  111. 

The  code,  which  has  l>een  forwarded 
to  interested  persons,  groups,  and  orga- 
nizations for  comment  and  suggestions, 
contains  23  standards  of  good  practice 
to  guide  memt>er  fimeral  directors  in 
their  relationships  with  the  public,  their 
clients,  and  the  clergy. 

An  outline  of  high  ethical  principles 
to  guide  member  fimeral  directors,  the 
code  was  adopted  by  the  board  under 
the  direction  of  its  NSM  president,  Al- 
bert S.  Lineberry,  Mr.  Llneberry,  in  ad- 
dition to  serving  as  president  of  NSM, 
is  owner  and  president  of  Hanes-Llne- 
berry  Funeral  Service  In  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  know 
Mr.  Lineberry  as  a  friend  and  fellow 
resident  of  Greensboro.  He  has  served 
his  community  unfailingly  in  a  nimiber 
of  ways.  He  is  a  leader  in  church,  civic, 
and  social  affairs  In  Greensboro  and  has 
earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
community.  He  has  given  freely  of  his 
time  and  his  talents  in  guiding  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Selected  Morti- 
cians since  assuming  the  presidency  of 
that  organization  and  it  Is  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  this  professional 


code  of  ethics  lias  been  promulgated  and 
adopted  by  the  bocird  of  NSM. 

Mr.  Linebenj  and  his  organisation 
are  to  be  commended  for  acting  in  the 
public  interest  in  the  adopti<m  of  a  guide 
for  a  professional  standard  of  conduct. 

For  the  benefit  of  all,  I  include  the 
code  of  good  practice  in  the  RBCoao. 

The  code  follows: 
OooK  or  Good  Practicx  as  Adoptbd  bt  thx 

BoASO    or    DixscTOBS,    National    6ei.bctbd 

Morticians 

As  funeral  AlrecUxB.  we  are  mindful  that 
our  calling  Involves  special  responslbUltles 
to  the  public  at  large,  to  those  we  serve  In 
time  of  need,  to  the  clergy,  and  to  our  col- 
leagues In  the  field  oC  funeral  service.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  reafBrm  the  following  stand- 
ards of  good  practice  and  pledge  to  observe 
them  at  all  times: 

To  the  pubUc  at  large: 

1.  To  make  available  in  advance  of  need 
full  Information  about  funeral  prices  and 
services. 

2.  To  provide  a  continuing  opportunity  to 
all  persons  to  make  funeral  arrangements  In 
advance  of  need. 

3.  To  offer  funeral  services  In  as  wide  a 
range  of  price  categories  as  poslble  so  that 
any  person  may  select  a  funeral  service  which 
Is  within  his  means. 

4.  To  be  prepared  to  furnish,  as  repre- 
sented, any  and  all  services  and  goods  which 
have  been  advertised. 

6.  To  malntlan  an  establishment,  includ- 
ing a  suitable  selection  of  caskets  and  other 
merchandise,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
trained  personnel,  fully  capable  of  provid- 
ing services  and  goods  offered. 

To  those  we  serve  in  time  of  need: 

6.  To  respect  all  religious  faiths,  creeds, 
and  customs. 

7.  To  provide  dignity  and  competence  In 
the  conduct  of  all  services. 

8.  To  treat  with  reverence  and  respect  de- 
cedents entrusted  to  our  care. 

9.  To  assure  each  purchaser  complete  free- 
dom to  exercise  his  preference  in  selecting  a 
funeral  service  within  his  means. 

10.  To  plainly  mark  the  prices  charged  for 
all  ftineral  services  offered,  to  disclose  af- 
firmatively and  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the 
caskets,  services,  and  facilities  ccnnprlsing 
the  funeral  services  so  offered,  and  to  with- 
hold from  no  one  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
and  freely  considering  each  of  them. 

11.  To  furnish  to  every  piirchaser  at  the 
time  of  purchase  a  memorandum  or  other 
document  which  contains  an  accurate  ac- 
counting of  all  charges  including  all  mer- 
chandise, services,  and  facilities  listed  in  the 
offered  price,  and  to  charge  for  no  further 
or  additional  items  of  expense  except  with 
the  express  authorization  of  the  purchaser. 

12.  To  charge  nondiscriminatory  prices  to 
all  purchasers. 

13.  To  avoid  any  representation,  written  or 
oral,  which  may  be  false  or  misleading. 

14.  In  case  of  hardship,  to  accept  as  a 
community  responsibility  the  obligation  of 
providing  a  funeral  service  within  the  fi- 
nancial means  of  the  family,  however  limited. 

To  the  clergy : 

16.  To  observe  at  all  times  the  principle 
that  the  funeral  ceremony  is  a  religious  ob- 
servance and  that  in  all  religious  matters  the 
clergy  shall  be  in  charge. 

16.  To  provide  aU  services  in  a  manner  that 
complies  fully  with  the  Instructions  of  the 
clergjmian  acting  for  the  family. 

17.  To  cooperate  with  the  clergy  at  all 
times  and  to  render  such  assistance  as  the 
clergy  may  deem  appropriate. 

To  our  colleagues  in  funeral  service: 

18.  To  set  an  example  of  good  citizenship 
and  business  and  professional  integrity  in 
all  transactions. 

19.  To  observe,  promote  and  maintain  all 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  public  health. 

20.  To  refrain  from  all  tmlawful  acts  of 


soUcitstton.  Including  the  direct  or  indirect 
utilization  of  cappers,  steeren.  aoUdton  or 
otber  persons  for  the  purpose  of  tnflne.ndng 
pstroQsge. 

31.  To  iwvTgntse  at  all  times  the  right  of 
the  public  to  freedom  of  chotoe  in  the  seleo- 
tlon  of  a  funeral  director. 

22.  To  comply  fully  with  the  statutory  or 
regulatory  acts  of  duly  constituted  govem- 
znent  authority,  tnctiading  the  requirements 
of  State  licensing  boards  and  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting price-fixing  and  other  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition,  and  to  exhibit  at  all  times 
loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  public  serrloe. 

23.  To  conduct  oiirselves  at  all  times  in  a 
dignified,  respectful  and  professional  man- 
ner, and  to  observe  in  every  business  trans- 
action the  principle  that  our  responsibility 
to  the  public  and  to  thoee  we  serve  Is  above 
all  others. 


President  Johnson  Afaia  Extends  Ofirc 
Braack  and  Sword 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNKSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  recent  press 
aimouncement  relating  to  THetnam.  lias 
brought  strong  expressions  of  support 
from  Individuals,  from  all  sectors  of  our 
society,  and  from  the  press. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  in  an  edi- 
torial last  July  29,  anals'zes  the  situation 
with  keen  perspective  and  approves  the 
President's  strong  stand  against  aggres- 
sion as  indicating  the  will  needed  "to 
pluck  from  the  nettle  of  danger  the 
blossom  of  i>eace." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
since  it  is  of  broad  general  Interest  and 
directly  concerns  the  American  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PSESIDENT   AGAnr  EXTENDS  OLJVE  BSANCB   AXD 
SWORO 

In  his  news  conference  comments  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  yester- 
day Invoked  both  the  sword  and  the  olive 
branch.  He  reiterated  this  Nation's  willing-  • 
ness  to  talk  peace,  but  warned  the  United 
States  cannot  be  d^eated  by  force  of  arms. 

To  meet  mounting  aggression  from  the 
north,  the  Chief  Executive  ordered  a  step-up 
in  U.S.  troop  numbers  from  75,000  to  125,000 
men.  He  said  the  draft  calls  would  be 
doubled  over  the  current  17,000  monthly 
figure  and  called  for  a  step-up  in  the  cam- 
paign for  voluntary  enlistments. 

It  was  a  lees  drastic  move  than  had  been 
expected  by  some  observers,  for  the  President 
stopped  short  of  ordering  Reserve  units  Into 
service.  He  did  Indicate  this  might  be 
necessary  at  a  later  date,  and  he  left  little 
doubt  that  Increasing  needs  would  come. 

Unquertlonably  he  gave  less  than  the  U.S. 
command  forces  in  Vietnam  bad  requested, 
and  possibly  less  than  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  had  recommended.  In  making  his 
judgment,  the  President  evidently  had  kept 
in  mind  both  military  needs  and  public  senti- 
ment— as  well  as  possible  oongres&lonal 
outcry. 

It  was  one  of  the  President's  better  press 
conference  appearances.  He  spoke  calmly 
and  persuasively  and  Indicated  In  every  way 
bis  reluctance  to  st^  up  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  Injected  the  personal  note  that  he  does 
not  find  it  easy  to  send  young  Americans  to 
battle,  "for  I  know  them  all.     I  have  seen 
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In  a  thousand  streets  of  a  hundred 

of  every  State  in  this  Union." 

a  aether  point,  taking  note  of  fears  of 

Asian  war,  the  Chief  Executive  said, 

not  want  an  expanding  struggle  with 

that    no   one    can    perceive," 

that.  "We  are  ready  now,  as  we  have 

been,  to  move  from  the  battlefield 

oonferenoe  table." 

interests  of  peaceful  solution,  the 

said  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  the 

Nations   Inviting   UJf.   officials   and 

its  members  to  do  what  they  could 

seize  the  Initiative  for  peace.     He 

Nation  "asks  for  and  welcomes  the 

and  assistance  of  any  and  all  na- 

thls  effort." 

In  the  continued  absence  of  any 
on  the  pcut  of  the  Communists  in 
negotiations,  the  President  made 
this  Nation  has  no  choice  but  to 
His  remarks  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
the  larger  context,  the  alternative 
be  between  this  war  and  peace,  but 
war  In  Vietnam  and  war  elsewhere 
Asia. 


:  "Nor  would  surrender  in  Vietnam 

]  «ace,  because  we  learned  from  Hitler 

ilch  that  success  only  feeds  the  ap- 

of   aggression.    The   battle  would   be 

In  one  country  and  then  another 

bringing  with  It  perhaps  even  larger 

'—   OODfllCt." 

E>re8ldeat  U  right  when  he  assumes 

war  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  test  case 

for  what  has  become  virtually  a 

of  strategy,  and  a  crucial  link  In 

Comminlst  Ideology  for   conquest.     If  the 

war  of  liberation  is  successful   in 

,  It  will  quickly  be  used  elsewhere. 

be  broken,  more  than  Red  Ideology 
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President   is  a   man   who   gages   the 
f  political  and  public  sentiment  care- 
He  Is  well  aware  the  U.S.  effort  In 
cannot  prevail  unless  the  people  of 
>n  are  supporting  that  effort.     He 
Illusion  yesterday — the  effort  will  be 
^  harsh  and  require  great  burdens  In 
and  manpower.     But  he  vowed  to 
a  carefiil  and  measured  manner,  not 
to  widen  the  war.  but  to  win  it. 
irst  goal,  he  noted,  was  to  convince 
that  "we  cannot  be  defeated 
of  arms."     He   asserted    that   the 
must  and  will  persist   In  seeing  It 


Oot  ununlsts ' 
fone 


1  'resident  has  said  to  the  people  that 

jhere  Is  a  will  there  Is  a  way.  and  he 

no  doubt  of  his  own  wUl  to  pluck 

nettle  of  dangw  the  blossom   of 


tlie 


^BiUTenary  Salute  to  India 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IfON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NXW    TORS 

IN  TiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 


tie 


»OWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
ii  iSTMt  15.  India  win  celebrate  the 
ainlversary  of  her  independence. 
"  ~i  House  will  not  be  In  session  on 
;  we  wish  today  to  extend  warm 
OS    to    His    Excellency    Lai 
Shastrl,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
and   to   ms   Excellency  B.   K. 
the  Indian  Ambassador  to  the 
Statea. 


One  (if  the  paradoxes  that  exist  in  his- 
tory Is  »1th  us  today  as  we  congratulate 
the  nation  of  India  on  the  18th  an- 


niversary of  its  independence,  for  the 
existence  of  an  Indian  state  is  not  a  20th- 
century  Innovation. 

Some  5,000  years  ago,  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  still  wandering  in  the 
mists  of  precivllizatlon,  there  developed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indus  River  one  of 
the  world's  earliest  civilizations.  Speed- 
ing from  the  river  valley  to  the  surround- 
ing countryside,  and  extending  over  a 
large  area,  the  Indus  Valley  civilization 
proved  the  foundation  for  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  many  incoming 
peoples,  and  thus  has  come  down  to  us 
as  part  of  mankinds  great  legacy  of  the 
past.  No,  India  is  not  a  new  land.  It  is 
steeped  in  valued  tradition  and  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  of  scholars  that  were  but 
dim  memories  by  the  time  of  the  Greeks. 
It  possesses  a  culture  so  rich  and  so 
varied  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  its  extent  and  wealth.  It  is 
a  land  of  nearly  475  million  people,  a 
situation  difficult  to  comprehend  for 
those  of  us  in  the  United  States  with  our 
fraction  of  this  huge  aggregation  of 
souls.  It  is  a  land  of  great  geographic 
and  dimatologic  differences,  of  natural 
channels  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, and  of  equally  prominent 
natural  barriers  to  accessibility.  It  Is  a 
land  of  a  great  past,  a  problem-filled 
present,  and  a  tremendously  potential 
future.  It  is  truly  unique  among  the 
world's  nations.     It  is  India. 

The  subcontinent  of  India  has  been 
the  hoiiie  of  many  succeeding  stages  of 
civilization.  The  Indus  Valley  culture, 
Aryan — or  Indo-Aryan — Greek.  Maurya, 
Hindu,  and  Mogul  were  followed  by  the 
European,  introduced  by  Vasco  da  Gama 
in  1498,  inaugurating  a  200-year  struggle 
by  the  Europeans  for  control  of  the  fabu- 
lous jewel  of  the  Indies.  By  the  middle 
of  the  1800's.  the  British  had  achieved 
complete  control  of  the  river  valleys  and 
coastal  plains,  the  sources  of  most  of  the 
colonial  wealth  Britain  sought.  Interior 
and  less-accesslble  areas  were  left  under 
the  control  of  the  local  hereditary  rulers, 
but  witlv  British  supervision. 

In  1947,  following  years  of  protest,  con- 
sultation, and  careful  planning,  India 
finally  achieved  her  rightful  independ- 
ence again,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
immortal  Mohandas  Gandhi,  the  Ma- 
hatma.  Gandhi's  greatest  contribution 
to  his  country  may  have  been  his  work 
and  influence  toward  peaceful  independ- 
ence. There  are  many,  however,  who 
would  prefer  to  regard  as  his  greatest 
gift  to  India  the  legacy  of  spiritual  truth 
and  love  that  he  so  impressed  in  his  peo- 
ple that  it  has  become  Inseparable  from 
their  national  character.  Certainly  he 
must  be  considered  with  Siddhartha 
Gautama,  the  Buddha,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  India's  contributions  to  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  mankind.  He  is 
sjrmbollc  of  the  India  of  peace  and 
moderation,  of  contemplation  and  mercy, 
of  imderstandlng  and  cooperation  for 
peace. 

India  today  certainly  faces  great  prob- 
lems, yet  she  Is  not  alone.  The  greatest 
cooperation  has  been  shown,  for  example. 
by  the  nation  of  India  in  working  with 
Intemational  organizations  on  the  prob- 
lem of  nutrition  and  population  growth. 
In  the  United  Nations,  as  in  other  world 


organizations,  the  voice  of  India  has  been 
well-regarded  and  carefully  considered 
Her  contributions  to  world  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  are  many  and  valu- 
able.  That  a  nation  with  such  pressing 
Internal  development  and  standard-of. 
living  problems  could  be  able  to  devote 
this  much  time  and  such  careful,  rea- 
soned effort  to  the  International  prob- 
lems of  the  world  Is  indeed  a  sign  of  a 
right  spirit  and  a  dedication  to  the  con- 
tinued progress  and  peace  of  mankind. 
It  is  most  certainly  with  a  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  today  extend  my  salutations 
and  congratulations  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  India.  I  know,  also,  that 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  best  wishes  for  the  future, '^as  one 
free  people  to  another. 


Small  Business  Leader  Joint  in  Tribute  to 
Wright  Patman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  UjLtsois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ulinots.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  many  tributes  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Honorable  Wright  Patmah 
in  connection  with  the  72d  birthday  of 
this  great  American,  I  would  add  a  let- 
ter I  have  just  received  from  Edward 
Wimmer,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  who 
for  more  than  three  decades  has  been  an 
active  and  outstanding  champion  of 
small  business. 

Mr.  Wimmer 's  letter  follows: 
National  I^deratton  or  * 
Independent  Business. 

San  Mated.  Calif. 
Hon.  BAiutATT  OUasa, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbak  Concressman:  Your  tribute  to 
.Weight  Patman  Is  a  tribute  to  yourself  for  Ite 
Inclusion  In  the  Record.  I  would  find  only 
one  fault:  that  Is.  your  failure  to  mention 
that  no  man  In  public  office  stood  to  solidly 
behind  the  family  farm.  Independent  mer- 
chant and  otho-  small  buslnesBefl  for  so 
many  years  as  Wriort  Patman,  or  was  ever 
known  to  be  so  formidable  a  foe  of  monopoly 
power. 

In  the  early  thirties  we  worked  together  for 
passage  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  and  his 
voice  rang  out  amid  unbridled  attacks  and 
heaped-up  criticism  against  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  between  the  big  manufacturers 
and  chains,  and  the  uneconomic  growth  (rf 
giantism  that  was  resulting. 

When  small  businessmen  gathered  at  Con- 
stitution Hall  In  1937  to  support  Wbioht 
Patman  and  Senator  Joe  Robinson  In  their 
attempts  to  end  discriminatory  practices,  the 
chain-hated  Congressman  from  Texas  called 
small  business  the  backbone  of  America  and 
the  best  hope  of  the  youth  who  wanted  to 
strike  out  on  his  own. 

Had  he  been  listened  to,  and  if  you  had 
been  listened  to  when  we  were  all  seeking  a 
square  deal  for  the  family  farm,  small  busi- 
ness and  local  bank,  there  would  be  no  need 
today  for  the  great  waves  of  countermeasures 
against  the  uncertainties  ot  the  future. 

Tou  speak  of  MT.  Patmaw  as  a  money  ex- 
pert, and  he  was  at  his  best  in  the  thirties 
when  he  said,  "Money  is  like  fertUlzer;  you 
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kate  to  spreaA  it  around."  The  way  be 
f^ted  to  see  It  spread  was  through  an  op- 
-jrtunlty  system  that  gave  the  most  humble 
Mtmn  a  chance  to  grab  the  lower  rungs  of 
^ejsdder  and  puU  himself  up  without  the 
help  of  anything  but  laws  that  protected  his 
ri^  to  make  good  as  a  free,  competitive 
^terprlser.   surviving   In  a   free   enterprise 

■odety. 

I  know  Wright  Patman  as  the  man  In  the 
gogM  who  clung  to  the  Jefferson-Brandels 
i^osopby  that  too  much  power  In  too  few 
^^K  In  business  and  finance  would  lead  to 
too  much  power  In  goremment;  and  I  know 
lijin  as  the  man  from  Texas  who  said  the  only 
thing  young  Terans  needed  was  freedcm  to 
enter  any  field  of  human  endeavor,  that  It 
w»  op  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
to  MOtect  such  opportunity. 

One  of  his  favorite  quips  was:  "Tou  can't 
fatten  the  herd  by  Jiist  feeding  the  buU,"  and 
no  better  expression  fits  today's  growing 
power  In  agriculture.  Industry,  labor,  and 
government. 

We  are  feeding  huge  corporate  combines 
vtth  which  only  huge  labor  unions  can  deal, 
■nd  which'  <»ily  huge  Government  can  con- 
trol. 

My  admiration  for  you  as  a  voice  ct  the 
independent  has  always  been  very  high. 
Toar  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
BfltiMng  and  Currency  Committee  could  only 
increase  It.  I  only  regret  that  our  friend, 
ftnest  G.  Shlnner  of  Chicago,  who  worked 
with  you  and  who  spent  more  than  a  mlUlon 
Mian  seeking  ways  to  preserve  an  economy 
of  family  farms  and  small  businesses,  is  no 
knger  with  iu  to  read  what  you  have  In- 
Mtted  In  the  Rboosd. 

With  aU  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ed  Wimmer, 
Vice  President. 


The  People  Are  the  Last  Word 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUBB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  not- 
withstandiiig  the  fact  that  the  Dirksen 
resolution,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  one  house  of  a  State  legislature 
might  be  apportioned  on  factors  other 
than  population,  fell  four  votes  short  of 
the  required  two-thirds  vote  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution,  the  proposal  continues 
to  be  pending  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Furthermore,  there  appears  to  be  con- 
tinuing interest  in  such  a  resolution  in 
the  other  body.  It  Is  thought  that  more 
and  more  people,  back  home  are  realiz- 
ing what  has  happened  and  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  to  their  representation 
in  their  legislature. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Dally  News 
of  August  4,  1965,  entitled  "The  People 
Are  the  Last  Word."  is  of  compelling 
taiterest.  The  editorial  follows: 
Tbs  Pboflb  An  thr  Last  W(»s 

In  our  system  of  Government,  as  spelled 
out  by  the  Constitution  and  every  other 
principle  we  go  by,  the  people  are  the  final 
word. 


But  a  subeteatlal  number  at  members  In 
tlie  UJB.  Senate,  although  generally  classify- 
ing themselves  as  liberals,  are  opposed  to  this 
system. 

They  demonstrate  this  <^>poBltion  by  the 
bitter  manner  In  which  they  seek  to  de- 
feat the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  an 
amazing  ruling,  held  that  both  houses  at  a 
State  legislature  had  to  be  ai^wrtioned  on 
a  strict  population  basis — the  so-called  one 
man-one-vote  proposition.  This  despite  the 
State-by-state  apportionment  of  the  n.S. 
Senate,  despite  the  constitutions  of  most 
States,  despite  recent  and  specific  approval 
by  the  voters  In  some  States  of  a  different 
system. 

Nobody  wants  to  rip  out  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  this  airy  decision,  al- 
though the  decision  had  the  effect  of  rip- 
ping out  most  State  legislatures. 

The  way  to  correct  the  Court's  action  Is 
to  write  into  the  Federal  Constitution  an 
amendment.  This  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dbuesek  of  Illinois.  All 
the  amendment  says  is  that  any  State  may 
set  up  one  house  of  its  legislation  on  other 
than  a  population  bcwls  If — emphasis  on  the 
if — the  people  of  the  State  want  It  that 
way. 

But  the  Senators  opposing-  the  Dirksen 
amendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  plain  Implication  Is 
that  the  Senators  know  better  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  what  is  a  proper  system  for 
the  States.  Since  many  t>f  these  Senator* 
have  been  among  the  most  Eealous  cham- 
pions at  clvU  rights,  their  Inconsistency  on 
the  Dirksen  Issue  Is  beyond  comprehension . 
If  the  people  In  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  wish  their  legislatures  to 
be  organised,  then  It  Is  valid  to  question 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  decide  other 
questions — ^who,  for  instance,  shqiild  repre- 
sent them  In  the  n.S.  Senate. 

Maybe,  If  these  antl-Dlrksen  Senators  are 
right,  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  syRtem 
of  having  UJR.  Senators  chosen  by  State  leg- 
islatures. (We  wouldn't  favor  that  for  a 
minute,  but  It  Is  Just  as  logical  as  the  op- 
position   to    the   Dirksen   amendment.) 

There  are  many  arguments  favoring  tSie 
Dirksen  amendment.  But,  regardleas  of  all 
other  arguments,  the  Issue  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  ftudamental — the  rlg^t  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  to  decide  for  themselves. 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  is  the 
ODly  issue. 


How  long,  I  wonder,  will  decent  Amer- 
icans allow  the  present  hypocrisy  to  con- 
tinue? How  long  will  It  be,  I  wonder, 
before  those  of  deep  religious  conviction 
^<Tnar>H  a  retum  to  morality  and  Integ- 
rity on  the  part  of  pubUc  of&dals  and 
those  who  presume  to  be  leaders  of  men? 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Grads- 
den  Times,  my  hometown  newspaper  In 
Gadsden.  Ala.,  should  give  all  of  us  a 
cause  for  a  thoughtful  reappraisal  (A 
what  we  are  allowing  to  hap^n  in  this 
great  country  of  ours: 
[From   the  Gadsden  Times,  Aug.  8,   1965) 

VOICK  or  SOBSOW  FOR  THE  InKOCRNT 

Where  are  the  voices  raised  In  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  Andrew  Whatiey  of  Amerlcus? 
Or,    for   that   matter,   over   the   death   of 
WllUe  Brewster  of  Annlston? 

No  President  has  deplored  on  television 

the  cruel,  senseless  murders  of  these  two 

men,  cme  white,  one  a  Negro. 

No  Vice  President  attended  their  funerals. 

Cardinals    and    ministers   have   failed   to 

speak  out  In  their  behalT: 

Yet,  If  the  Rev.  James  Reeb  and  Mrs.  Viola 
Lluzzo  are  symbols  of  civil  rights  objectives. 
It  Is  clear  as  crystal  that  Andrew  Whatiey 
and  Willie  Brewster  are  symbols  of  the  rl^t 
of  ordinary  citizens  to  go  uunoleated  about 
their  normal  pursuits. 

Acovdlng  to  news  releases,  young  What- 
iey, a  31 -year-old  marine  voluntew  sood  to 
go  Into  service,  had  worked  the  swing  shift 
and  was  on  his  way  home.  With  youthful 
curiosity  he  paused  to  ask  a  group  of  ac- 
quaintances "What's  new?" 

A  bullet  ended  his  life,  although — ^If  what 
we  read  Is  true — he  had  engaged  In  no  dis- 
turbance. 

Nor  had  Willie  Brewster,  who  was  also  re- 
turning frcan  work  when  he  was  mowed 
down  recently  by  a  gang  of  nlghtriders  in  a 
nasnlng  car. 

We  are  shocked  at  the  hate  responsible  for 
both  murders. 

We  are  saddened  equally  by  the  two  trage- 
dies. 

And  we  grieve  for  an  America  that  has 
somehow  lost  its  perq>ectlve. 

It  confers  martyrdom  bartiy  short  of  saint- 
hood on  those  who  leave  home  and  hearth 
to  create  further  difficulties  In  iltuattons  al- 
ready close  to  Intolerable. 

It  sheds  no  tears  for  the  Innocent  victims 
of  the  lawlessness  that  seems  to  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  vogue  for  demon  stratJoo. 


Death  in  the  Streets 


Cooperatioii  of  Doctors  Needed  f«r 
Medicare  Success 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  tragic  results  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  inspired  demcHistratlons  and 
dvn  disobedience  is  the  death  It  is  bring- 
ing to  innocent  people  in  the  streets  of 
the  Nation.  When  it  suits  their  purpose 
the  agitators  and  the  politicians  seddng 
minority  votes,  lamoit  loudly  over  a  kill- 
ins.  But  too  often  when  an  innocent 
person  is  murdered  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  hate  and  violence  bred  by  the  shout- 
ing and  arm-waving  mislead  era,  the 
crime  Is  little  noticed  and  there  Is  no 
public  weeping. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINKXSOCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  medicare  depends  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  every  citizen.  The  doctors  who 
must  implement  the  plan  will  be  directly 
responsible.  No  amount  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing can  be  effective  without  their  full 
cooperation.  In  recent  months  the  doe- 
tors,  through  the  AMA.  have  provided 
a  healthy  and  energetic  debate.  Now 
that  medicare  has  become  law.  the  time 
for  debate  has  ended  and  we  must  en- 
courage a  joint  effort  few  bettering  the 
health  standards  of  our  country. 
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Max  Seham.   a  highly  respected 
Minneapolis  doctor,  has  made  an  exten- 
udy  of  the  AMA.    In  the  following 
he  traces  the  history  of  the  AMA 
l«nonstrates  the  evolution  of  its 
prese  It  policies.     He  has  subjected  the 
orgarlzatlon   to   close    scrutiny    rather 
accept  Its  stand  unquestioningly, 
many  of  his  colleagues, 
who  6m>osed  medicare  might 
to   adopt  the   attitude  of   Dr. 
Doctors  recognize  the  inherent 
of  the  Individual  and  are  moti- 
by  the  himianitarlan  desire  to  pro- 
thelr  patients'  greatest  needs, 
has  approached  the  larger 
question  of  the  country's  health  stand- 
thls  same  attitude. 
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ijecent  decades,  the  medical  profes- 
developed  wonderous  techniques 
the  Uls  of  millions.    Doctors 
idopted  these  techniques  enthusl- 
and  applied  them  wherever  pos- 
Medicare  Is  a  similar  development, 
a  wonder  drug,  it  has  the  poten- 
lifting  American  health  stand- 
new  heights.    In  the  following 
Dr.  Seham  challenges  his  col- 
to  consider  the  health  of  the  Na- 
the  same  humanitarian  light  as 
(  onsider  the  health  of  individual 
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The  paper  follows: 
The     Kecoro    or    thx     Akxkican     Medical 
AsfociATioK  IN  Health  Legislatiok 
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suTerlng 


Amertoan    Medical    Assodatlon.    the 

'  American  medicine,  was  founded  In 

a  small  band  of  dedicated  doctors  "to 

tbe  Bdenoe  and  art  oi  medicine  and 

better  health  for  the  American 

'    When  I  began  to  practice  medicine 

half  ot  a  centmy  ago,  the  AMA  was 

the  growing  pains  ot  Infancy, 

largely  for  survival  upon  small 

IS  from  Its  small  membership.    It 

lobbies  to  influence  Congress,  no  mll- 

Uar  war  chest  to  fight  the  Oovem- 

It  aligned  with  progressive  political 

L  the  vanguard  of  reform.    Its  Jour- 

lltUe  advertising.     Its  leaders  were 

statesmen  and  not  salesmen.    Thej 

out  their  oath  of  office  to  promote 

health  for  the  American  i^eople"  as 

to  "pnxnoote  the  science  and  art  of 


contrast. 


today  the  AMA  has  become  a 
political  government  largely  con- 
the    practices   and    the    politics   of 
300,000    members.      It    publishes    10 
journals,  as  well  as  its  official  one. 
in  1961  was  about  16  million  dol- 
at  which  came  from  advertising, 
led  politically  to  many  national  or- 
and  Industries.     And  from  the 
at  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
Truman's  Pair  Deal  to  the  Great  So- 
today,  the  AMA  has  been  remark- 
in  its  efforts  to  block  I'*ederal 
interference  with   the   private 
of  medicine. 

the  past  half  century,  the  AMA  has 

a  double  personality.    Technolog- 

scientlflcally  It  has  made  Impor- 

co^trlbutlons  to  the  advancement  of 

It  has  Improved  the  quality  of 

education,  and  eliminated  so-called 

mills.    It  took  the  lead  in  develop- 

ot  ex6hange  of  medical  Infonna- 

oplnion.    The  Journal  of  the  AMA  is 

foremost  In  the  world  in  the  pub- 

ot  sdentlfle  articles.     The  educa- 
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tlonal  value  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
association  Is  outstanding.  It  has  indeed 
promoted  "the  science  and  art  of  medicine." 
This  is  its  I>r.  JekyU  role. 

But,  there  Is  the  other  role  that  the  AMA 
promised  to  carry  out  when  it  was  foimded. 
"to  promote  better  health  for  the  American 
people."  In  this  area,  the  area  of  medldne  as 
a  social  and  human  force,  its  efforts  have 
been  less  than  commendable.  Here,  It  can  be 
Jxistly  said,  the  AMA  has  played  the  role  of 
Mr.  Hyde.    Why  this  paradox? 

We  are  more  knowledgeable,  have  better 
facilities,  our  morbidity  and  mortality  have 
certainly  decreased  over  the  past  50  years. 
Our  medical  students  have  far  better  train- 
ing; our  surgeons  can  do  things  for  the  sick 
that  are  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Yet, 
the  medical  profession,  la  no  longer  held  In 
the  high  esteem  and  reverence  It  com- 
manded In  the  davs  when  I  began  to  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  to  this  paradox  that  I  wish  to  address 
the  reader.  It  Is  not  generally  known  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  several 
leading  spokesmen  of  the  AMA  were  in  fa- 
vor of  compulsory  health  insurance.  It  was 
a  period  of  widespread  social  reform  during 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Teddy  Roosevelt.  The  public 
clamored  for  social  Justice  and  Congress  re- 
sponded by  passing  such  bills  as  child  labor 
and  workmen's  compensation.  Many  of  the 
States  followed  suit  by  studying  social  health 
Insurance  to  include  health  and  medical 
care.  The  Public  Health  Service  mad«  avail- 
able data  concerning  sickness  among  wage 
earners  and  their  economic  consequences. 
Because  medical  technology  was  surpassing 
medical  sociology,  the  AMA  heeded  the 
trends  that  were  taking  place  in  health  and 
medical  care.' 

Germany  and  Prance  had  put  Into  effect 
compulsory  national  health  insurance  long 
before  1911,  when  Great  Britain  established 
a  limited  system.  Louis  Brandeis,  before  he 
become  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  stressed 
the  need  to  adopt  a  broad  plan  of  social  In- 
surance to  include  health.*  The  Progressive 
Party,  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  1912,  Included  in  its  platform 
a  plank  urging  compulsory  hecdth  Insurance. 
During  this  period  the  AMA  was  a  dynamic 
organization  that  stood  for  social  reforms. 
It  crlticlaed  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments for  failure  to  give  adequate  protec- 
tion to  industrial  workers  against  occupa- 
tional hazards,  and  for  failure  to  provide 
adequate  laws  to  regulate  medical  practice. 
It  supported  the  movement  to  establish  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  stood  for  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Health. 

This  was  the  progressive  era  of  President 
Roosevelt's  Square  Deal  and  President  Wil- 
son's New  Freedom.  Reforms  In  every  walk 
of  life  pervaded  the  thinking  and  acting  of 
the  AMA.  It  held  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  Congress  and  social  scientists.  Its  leaders 
really  accomplished  things  for  the  public. 
They  led  in  the  control  of  drugs  and  in  medi- 
cal education;  they  worked  to  keep  the  stand- 
ards of  medical  practice  on  a  high  moral 
level.  They  helped  to  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  hospitals  to  train  Interns.  They 
gave  authoritative  advice  on  the  training  of 
nurses  and  medical  technicians.  They  were 
influential  in  the  passage  of  pure  food  and 
drug  legislation.  The  spokesmen  of  the  or- 
ganization were  among  the  most  brilliant 
teachers  and  research  scientists.  The  AMA 
worked  for  financial  support  of  worthy  medi- 
cal schools  and  showed  no  fear  that  "Gov- 
ernment subsidization  would  lead  to  political 
domination  of  medldne."  The  Journal  advo- 
cated social  health  Insurance  in  an  article  by 
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Dr.  Isaac  M.  Rublnow.  a  leader  in  the  more- 
ment  for  compulsory  health  insurance*  it 
would  seem  incredible  today,  but  the  Jounui 
also  published  an  article  by  Dr.  James  W«r. 
basse,  a  socialist,  the  founder  of  a  system  of 
cooperative  prepaid  health  plans. 

In  1917  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  once  per. 
sonal  doctor  to  President  Roosevelt  and  ist« 
President  of  the  AMA,  was  elected  chalnjun 
of  the  Judicial  council,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential councils  of  the  AMA.  He  proceeded 
to  appoint  Dr.  I.  M.  Rublnow  its  secretary 
After  a  year's  study.  Doctor  Lambert  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  program  which  left 
no  doubt  on  his  position  on  compulsory 
health  Insurance.  The  committee  came  to 
the  conclxision  that  "voluntary  health  in- 
siirance  was  unworkable  and  that  only  com- 
pulsory  health  Insurance  would  reach  tbe 
people  that  needed  it  most  •  •  •.  Much  oJ 
the  best  informed  opinion  of  the  country  u 
In  favor  of  these  proposals  •  •  •.  The  In- 
troduction of  these  bUls  marked  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  a  great  movement  which  ought  to 
result  in  the  Improvement  of  the  health  of 
the  industrial  population  and  Improve  tke 
conditions  of  medical  service  among  wage 
earners." 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Lambert's  report,  the 
AMA  House  of  Delegates  made  a  recommen- 
dation for  "further  study  so  that  the  point 
of  view  of  medicine  could  be  adequately 
presented." 

In  the  meantime.  State  medical  societies 
Joined  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Lambert's  pro- 
posals. By  1920,  the  house  of  delegates 
failed  to  heed  the  warning  of  Dr.  Lam- 
bert, who  said  3  years  previously,  "blind  op- 
position to.  indignant  repudiation  of,  bit- 
ter denunciation  of  these  laws,  is  worse  than 
useless.  It  leads  nowhere  and  it  leaves  the 
profession  in  a  position  of  helplessness  If  the 
rising  tide  of  social  development  swee^  over 
them."  Tht  house  adopted  a  resolutton  op- 
posing "any  plan  embodying  the  system  of 
contrlbutary  health  insurance."  * 

In  support  of  Dr.  Lambert,  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot, 
a  noted  surgeon  in  the  Mayo  Clinic,  ad- 
dressed the  AMA  convention:  "More  and 
more  the  state  has  been  assuming  mor« 
responslbUity  for  certain  phases  of  medical 
care — to  progress  along  these  lines  to  which 
there  can  be  no  vaUd  objection.  It  is  not 
Inconclevable  that  as  time  goes  on  we  shall 
be  willing  to  have  the  state  enter  more  and 
more  into  curative  as  well  as  preventive  medi- 
cine." He  warned  that  "unless  we,  the  AMA, 
recognize  the  urgent  health  needs  and  act 
positively  to  accept  the  inevitable,  they  wiU 
have  forced  upon  them  a  state  medical 
system."  *  These  far-seeing  doctors  put  the 
health  of  the  Nation  before  their  vested  in- 
terests. Their  prophetic  words  were  not 
heeded.  Never  since  have  there  been  so 
many  social-minded  himianitarlan  medical 
leaders  holding  official  positions  in  organized 
medicine. 

In  explanation  of  this  change  on  the  part 
of  the  AMA,  Dr.  Michael  Davis,  the  Nestcr 
of  medical  economics,  writes.  "Lamberfa 
views  and  his  prestige  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  social  Insurance  were  a  major 
Influence  in  obtaining  agreements  by  the 
other  members  of  social  Insurance  policies. 
A  few  other  leaders  in  the  AMA  thought  with 
Dr.  Lambert  that  health  insurance  was  soon 
to  be  enacted  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to 
know  enough  about  this  issue  to  exercise 
positive  Influence  In  shaping  laws  favorable 
to  medldne.  But  when  the  reports  became 
public,  the  majority  of  the  hoxise  of  dele- 
gates became  alarmed.  The  net  results  of 
the  S  preceding  years  was  to  stimulate  op- 
position rather  than  to  widen  support."' 
Opposition  was  doubtless  bolstered  by  a  wave 
of  reaction  that  followed  the  era  of  progres- 
■ivlsm  after  World  War  I,  a  wave  that  swept 


into  power  a  different  brand  of  leadership, 
y^om  that  time  on.  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  doctors  in  aca- 
demic and  scientific  positions  stopped  par- 
ticipating In  the  affairs  of  political  medicine. 

One  of  the  outstanding  presidents  of  the 
UjUi  at  that  time  was  Dr.  Ray  Lymman  Wil- 
bur. Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  He  saw  as  early  as  1933  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  for  the  traditional 
iolo-fee  for  service  system  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  medical  convention  as  its  presi- 
dent. He  warned,  "We  must  Join  In  the  great 
came  of  collective  living  and  make  ourselves 
felt  on  the  constructive  side.  By  falling  to 
lead  we  are  being  forced  into  a  position 
which  may  be  Interpreted  as  obstructing 
progress.  The  danger  is  that  organized  medi- 
cine may  become  a  defense  organization,  but 
It  will  lose  rampart  after  rampart.  We  must 
he  altruistic  In  our  public  service  as  we 
have  been  in  the  furnishing  of  private  health 
needs  throughout  the  generations."  '  *" 

And  yet  when  Dr.  Wilbur,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  costs  of  medical  care,  pre- 
sented his  report  of  the  6-year  comprehen- 
sive study  of  medical  economics  in  1932,  he 
was  assailed  in  the  editorial  -page  of  the  AMA 
Journal:  "Such  practices  (voluntary  health 
Insurance)  will  mean  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate practice.  They  exploit  doctors  for  the 
gain  of  business  and  they  put  medical  schools 
(grants  by  the  Federal  Government  for  medi- 
cal schools)  in  competition  with  their  own 
graduates.  In  a  word,  they  are  unethical — 
the  alinement  is  clear.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  social  theory  that  is  advocated  will  lead 
to  'socialism,  communism  even  inciting  to 
revolution';  on  the  other  side,  organized 
medicine  is  urging  an  orderly  evolution.  In 
short,  this  is  a  question  of  Sovletism  versus 
Americanism  facing  the  American  people." 
This  kind  of  statement  was  repeated  over  and 
over  for  the  next  30  years." " 

What  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
AMA,  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  so  proudly  called 
conservatism  was  in  fact,  obstructionism,  as 
Dr.  Wilbur  so  coiirageously  and  projAetically 
warned  in  the  at>ove  speech.  This  editor  con- 
tinued to  be  not  only  the  foremost  mouth- 
piece of  traditional  medical  service  but  a 
leading — and  Implacable— opponent  of  for- 
ward trench  in  social  medicine.  For  30  years 
through  his  editorial  column,  by  speeches 
before  business  as  well  as  medical  groups 
through  the  country,  he  clamored  against 
almost  all  new  health  proposals  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  1932,  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care,  with  the  financial  support  of 
eight  foimdatlons  published  a  monumental 
study  of  the  incidence  of  disease  in  the 
ooimtry,  the  available  resources  for  medical 
care,  the  distribution  ot  practitioners  and 
other  importtmt  facts  that  had  not  been 
previously  known.  The  large  majority  of 
the  46-inan  committee  were  In  favor  o(  mild 
proposals  to  improve  hospital  and  medical 
care,  "meir  recommendations  had  nothing 
to  do  with  compulsory  health  insurance  or 
"socialized  medldne";  yet,  the  mlncMity  re- 
port of  nine  persons,  made  up  chlefiy  by 
the  editor  and  offldals  of  the  AMA,  branded 
these  proposals  "Incitement  to  revolution" 
prepared  by  "medical  Soviets."  That  was 
the  origin  of  the  widespread  use  by  the  AMA 
of  the  phrase  "socialized  medicine."  * 

The  continuous  and,  at  times,  vicious  at- 
tack upon  the  British  National  Health  plan 
Is  an  example  of  the  tactics  the  AMA  used 
to  frighten  the  American  people.  From  the 
time  the  British  plan  was  put  into  effect, 
the  AMA  without  reliable  data  on  which  to 
base  charges,  published  derogatory  state- 
ments against  It.  The  Journal  got  an  Eng- 
lish doctor  to  send  weekly  reports  on  the 
plan  which  were  published  alongside  at  the 
editor's  page.    "Hiese  reports  implied   that 
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the  plan  was  a  failure  and  that  British  doc- 
tors were  against  It.  Dr.  Oox.  the  secretary 
of  the  BMA.  (BrltUh  Medical  Associaticm) 
wrote  to  the  AMA  editor  that  "the  many 
objeetioos  raised  by  the  AMA  had  not  the 
slightest  vaUdlty."  *■  "  Buqiectlng  that  the 
AMA  was  dealing  from  under  the  deck,  the 
Michigan  Medical  Sodety  sent  two  well- 
known  sodal  sdentlsts,  Dr.  Nathan  Siani 
and  Henry  Luce,  to  study  the  British  plan 
firsthand.  After  a  year's  survey  they 
brought  back  a  report  that  the  AMA  -cor- 
respondent was  not  a  member  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  ttiat  he  was  In  die - 
repute.  Furthermore,  they  revealed  that  the 
British  plan  was  considered  successful,  with 
its  enrollment  of  90  percent  of  the  people 
and  about  80  percent  of  the  doctors.  The 
president  of  the  BMA  In  an  address  before 
his  sodety  in  1933,  angered  by  the  misrep- 
resentation of  his  speech  in  the  AMA  Jour- 
nal, said,  "This  Is  an  unworthy  trick."  "  In 
spite  of  these  exposures,  the  AMA  declared 
that  "the  imavoldable  conclusicoi  of  the  en- 
tire mass  of  evidence  is  that  the  British 
plan  after  being  enforced  fc«-  20  years  is  still 
an  experiment  and  that  it  has  not  bettered 
health  conditions."*  The  fact  is  that  no 
candidate  for  office  whether  Labor  or  Con- 
servative would  have  dared  to  run  against 
the  health  plan. 

As  the  propaganda  became  more  fiagrant 
and  the  need  for  progressive  health  measures 
more  urgent,  a  small  band  of  progressive  doc- 
tors became  more  and  more  restive.  They 
had  no  Infiuence  in  the  AMA  and  held  no 
official  positions  and  consequently  had  to 
resort  to  an  open  forum  outside  of  the  AMA. 
The  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  Neurological  and  the  American 
Surgical  Society  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
AMA's  tactics  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
make  an  inroad  against  the  entrenched 
hierarchy. 

Finally,  a  stif-ctppointed  group  of  150  dis- 
tinguished doctors,  most  at  them  full-time 
professors  in  medical  colleges,  headed  by  Dr. 
Russel  Cecil  of  Columbia  Medical  School, 
formulated  smd  presented  "Prindplee  and 
Proposals."  for  the  Improvement  of  medical 
care,  similar  to  those  offered  by  the  Cali- 
fornia. Michigan,  and  New  York  State  medi- 
cal societies  several  years  l>efore.  Tbey  tried 
to  get  the  AMA  to  publish  their  manifesto  in 
the  Joiirnal  but  they  were  met  with  vehement 
refusals  by  a  reference  committee  of  the 
house  of  delegates.  In  the  meantime,  this 
movement  had  attracted  wide  and  favorable 
publldty  in  the  lay  press. 

Finally,  tlie  editor  of  the  AMA  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  publish  the  manifesto.  In 
the  same  issue  (Oct.  16,  1937)  the  editor 
impugned  the  motives  of  some  of  the  signa- 
tories. The  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine had  this  to  say  In  response  to  the  edi- 
torial of  the  AMA:  An  Impartial  presenta- 
tion of  these  complicated  questions  on  which 
over  400  reputable  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  AMA  luve  certain  thoughts  should 
not  provoke  the  editorial  board  of  the  AMA 
to  an  emotional  reaction  which  results  In 
misleading  implications  and  accusations  of 
respected  deans  and  heads  of  departments  in 
medical  schools  of  low  mercenary  mo- 
tives." "  « 

In  their  proposals  they  offered  no  specific 
plans  to  change  the  private  system  of  med- 
ical practice  to  a  system,  "sodallstlc,  oom- 
munlstlc,  and  inciting  to  revcriution,"  as  the 
AMA  editorial  implisd.  In  general,  they  ad- 
vocated Improvements  in  public  health  serv- 
ices and  suggested  to  the  AMA  that  it  concern 
itself  with  positive  practical  plans  to  im- 
prove medical  care  for  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Ihere  seemed  to  be  no  Justification 
for  the  editor  to  accuse  the  oommlttee  of 
"stabbing  American  medicine  In  the  back,  by 
releasing  such  radical  proposals  to  the  press." 

As  the  New  Deid  took  over  In  1933.  the  de- 
pression brought  a  sodal  and  economic  di- 
mate  favorable  for  the  enactment  ot  new 


health  legislation.  The  AMA  was  aTralfd  that 
President  Franklin  RooseveM  would  offer 
some  form  of  Federal  health  ixunaance  as  a 
part  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act.  However,  the 
President  was  psnuaded  by  the  AMA  and 
some  business  groups  who  were  go  his  Oom- 
mlttee on  Economic  Security  not  to  indude 
any  provision  for  health  insurance. 

In  1935  and  1986  the  Public  Bealth  Serv- 
ice, tmder  a  grant  at  $750,000,  be^an  a  longi- 
tudinal study  at  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
In  1938.  President  Boosevelt  called  a  National 
Health  Conferesaoe  at  which  175  members, 
one-third  of  whcan  were  doctors,  dentists,  and 
hospital  adminlstratocB.  sat  in  conference 
for  a  week.  Hie  seven  doctocs  who  were  of- 
ficials of  the  AMA  brought  in  a  minority  re- 
port. Theee  men.  in  spite  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  the  contrary,  claimed  that 
there  was  "no  need  for  reform  in  the  system 
of  medical  care  now  available  in  this  country, 
in  fact,  it  is  being  rapidly  Improved  constant- 
ly iinder  the  direction  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession Itself."  >*  >* 

The  minority  report  could  be  summed  up 
on  these  words,  "(1)  Unmet  health  needs 
have  been  exaggerated  by  the  Government 
studies  and  (2)  the  programs  proposed  by 
the  President's  Technical  Committee  would 
threaten  the  quality  of  medical  service." 

In  1939  when  Senator  Wagner  introduced 
his  first  national  health  bill,  the  AMA  be- 
gan to  plan  not  only  to  defeat  his  bill  but  at 
the  same  time  to  discredit  the  whole  New 
Deal."  Because  the  AMA  by  law  was  pro- 
hibited from  lobbying  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, a  new  group  was  farmed,  the  Na- 
tional Physicians  Committee  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  Medical  Service.  Am  the  reccxd  later 
showed,  this  committee  not  only  failed  to  of- 
fer any  constructive  plans  to  "extend  medi- 
cal services,"  but  actually  interfered  with 
new  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  pec^le  for  a  period  of  about  10 
years.  It  was  subsidized  by  sudi  business 
forces  as  insurance  companies  and  drug 
houses.  Under  the  guise  of  keeping  medicine 
free  from  polities,  it  shaped  its  attack  upon 
the  administration  into  an  expensive  nation- 
wide campaign  against  the  New  Deal. 

The  Nation  was  flooded  with  a  rash  of 
pamphlets  denoimclng  the  Wagner  bill  as  a 
"step  toward  totalitarian  dictatorship,  com- 
munism, fascism,  and  general  regimentation." 
Within  a  year,  the  committee  circulated  over 
15  million  pamphlets  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 
WoilLers  were  warned  that  the  Wagner  bill 
"would  cripple  their  income,  doctors  were 
I}anicked  by  claims  that  the  bill  would  make 
slaves  of  them  and  businessmen  were  told 
that  the  bill  meuit  the  death  of  free  enter- 
prise." "Hie  Surgeon  General  ot  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  was  painted  as  a ' 
"Gauleiter  and  a  dictator."  Twelve  thou- 
sand newspapers  and  perkxlloals  hdped  with 
editorials  and  releases  from  the  committee 
headquarters.  A  nationwide  network  of 
speakers  was  organized  to  address  the  Rotary, 
Klwanls  and  other  luncheon  dubs. 

If  one  follows  the  efforts  of  the  NPC  (Na- 
tional Physicians  Committee)  through  its 
10  years  of  existence,  it  becomes  clear  that 
It  did  nothing  to  live  up  to  its  promise  to 
"extend  medical  service."  During  these  10 
years  all  it  did  jyas  to  combat  Federal  legis- 
lation for  providing  more  adequate  medical 
care  for  the  people.  Although  the  AMA 
said  It  had  nothing  to  do  officially  with  this 
committee,  there  were  two  ex-presidents 
and  three  former  members  of  the  board  of 
tnistees  on  Ite  board  of  directors. 

Ilie  NPC  treasury  grew  swiftly  smd  by 
1948.  the  year  of  Its  demise,  it  was  first 
among  the  lobbies  In  Washington.  Twenty- 
nine  manufacturers  contributed  $100,000.  It 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  death  of  both 
Wagner  bills  of  1939  and  1945.  It  also  killed 
milder  bUls  by  Republican  Senators  Fland- 
ers, Ives,  and  Taft,  and  by  Senator  Liste* 
Hill,  of  Alabama,  a  Democrat.**  The  public 
opinion  polls  showed  that  about  two-thirds 
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e  wanted  health  costs  to  be  cov- 
mclal  security.    But  because  of  pres- 
the  AMA,  none  of  these  bills  were 
It  offered  cash  prizes  as  high   as 
cartoonists   to    publish    pro-AMA 
This  so  antagonized    the   news- 
hat  It  was  severely  criticized  even 
onservatlve  editor  and  publisher  of 
of  the  AMA.»  >• 

cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  NPC 

sent  to  all  members  of  the  AMA 

signature  of  the  Reverend  Dan  OlI- 

!  began  hla  letter,  "IDear  Christian 

and  went  on  to  warn  the  reader  that 

Truman's   national    health   plan. 

Moscow,  If  adopted,  would  bring 

of  a  czar  to  Washington."   His  cni- 

admltted  assistance  from  the 

antlsemltlc  letter,  sent  to  me  as 

to  all  the  members  of  the  AMA. 

by  an  ez-presldent  of  the  Mln- 

f edleal  Society.     It  so  embarrassed 

that  It  repudiated  the  letter  In  an 

In  the  Journal  of  February  26.  1949. 

comment  that  the  AMA  "does  not 

<  Illes  of  doubtful  repute."  ■' 

s   imexpected    vlctwy   over    Gov. 

Dewey  threw  the  AMA  Into  a  panic. 

the    Journal's    editor    had    pro- 

ths   1945   naUonal   health   bill    of 

Wagner  and   Murray   "dead   as   a 

Issue  was  by  no  means  dead.    For 

Yuman's  first  acts  In  1845  was  to 

;>lans   to  provide   the  Nation  with 

better  healtii  and  medical  services. 

nessage  he  said,  "T.  would  make  It 

I  am  not  clinging  to  any  partlcu- 

What  I  want  Is  a  good  working 

will  enable  all  Americans  to  pay 

]  nedlcal  care  they  need.     And  if  the 

have  been  blocking  health  In- 

vin  come  up  with  a  better  proposal 

with  them.    I  want  to  get  this 

and  I  am  not  concerned  In  the 

with  pride  of  authorship."    This 

unadorned  language  and  as  the 

to  learn  later,  the  President  meant 

iald.'*»»»«» 

reply.  President  CUne  of  the 
his  oi>ponents  as  follows:  "A 
of  Uttle  men  whose  lust  for  pow- 
out  of  proportion  to  their  Intellec- 
.  their  spiritual  imderstandlng. 
realism,  and  their  political 
Their  real  objective  Is  to  strip  the 
people-  of  self-determination  and 
a  social  state  In  the  pathetic  pat- 
bankrupt  nations  of  Europe."  =» » 
1»48,    the    AMA    hired    the 
pablte  relation  team  of  Whltaker 
at  9100.000  a  year  and  voted  wlth- 
of  the  membership  an  un- 
ent  of  tas  for  each  mem- 
provlded   a   93,500.000   "political 
to   flght  "socialized  medicine." 
(National   Education   Campaign) 
organized    to    educate    the 
people  that  what  was  good  for  the 
also  good  for  the  people.     As  an 
campaign.   It   developed   a   few 
For  one  thlngf.  Whltaker  and 
the  doctors  at  the  very  begin - 
to  engage  In  debates  on  the  subject 
Insurance  because  this  would  pro- 
forum    for    the    opposition."    The 
not  care  to  have  both  sides  of  this 

to  the  public. 

he  AICA  KBwessea  its  members  925, 

them  that  their  mcmey  would  not 

defeat  the  administration's  health 

proved  to  be  a  false  promise. 

^er  and  Baxter  spelled  out  a  very 

I  rogram  for  getting  many  nonmedl- 

as  well  as  Congressmen  to 

against  all  FMeral  health  meas- 
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to  the  protest  ot  the  committee 

members  against  the  935  assessment, 

wrote,  "the  publication  of  this  pro- 


Fjotno  es  at  end  of  speech. 


test  Is  an  unfortunate  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  American  medicine." 

To  use  a  familiar  axiom  of  President  Lin- 
coln's. "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people,  some 
of  the  time  but  not  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time."  It  was  not  long  before  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  began  to  come  out 
against  the  soap  selling  methods  of  Whltaker 
and  Baxter,  calling  attention  of  the  public 
to  their  propaganda  tactic."?. 

Every  doctor  was  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
famous  Sir  Luke  Field.  Child  and  Doctor 
painting  with  a  label,  'Keep  Politics  out  of 
This  Picture."  Literature  niled  the  wa.ste- 
baskets  of  private  practitioners,  lu-glng  "we 
need  to  locate  the  personal  doctor  of  every 
Congressman  and  U.S.  Senator  and  have 
him  send  a  per.sonnl  IcUor  Id  hl.s  patient,  the 
Congressman,  telling  him  of  the  dangers  of 
socialized  medicine  and  asking  for  his  help 
In  defeating  any  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance program  which  may  be  submitted.  We 
will  provide  form  letterr."  " 

Doctors  all  over  the  country  formed  local 
poIlUcal  committees  favoring  Republican 
candidates.  They  were  responsible  for  the 
defeat  of  Congressman  Blemlller.  coauthor 
of  the  Wagner-Murray  bill,  Senator  Claude 
Pepper,  of  Florida,  niul  Scniitor  Prank  Gra- 
ham, pre.sldent  of  the  Untvi-rraty  of  North 
Carolina.  In  New  York,  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  unsuccessfully  supported  to  oppose 
Senator  Herbert  Lehman. 

Although  the  AMA  pretended  to  be  non- 
partisan, before  the  1952  national  election, 
a  national  proferslonal  rommlttoe  was  form- 
ed for  Elsenhower  and  Nixon.  The  letter 
heads  sent  to  all  doctors  featured  the  names 
of  ex-presldents  of  the  AMA  Drs.  Henderson, 
CUne.  and  Ironn.  During  2  weeks  In  October, 
more  than  93  million  was  spent  on  news- 
paper advertisements,  programs  on  almost 
every  TV  and  radio  station,  and  space  In  35 
national  magazines.  More  than  70  million 
pieces  of  literature  were  distributed.  About 
a  third  of  the  money  came  from  the  AMA. 
The  rest  was  disbursed  by  merchants,  utili- 
ties, drug  hox'.res,  Insur.ance  companies,  and 
other  allies  who  had  been  enlisted  In  the 
crusade. 

Slogans  were  used  to  d-^foit  any  State  or 
national  candidate  for  offli-e  who  did  not 
agree  with  the  AMA  line.  Positive  con- 
structive plans  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
people  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Lukewarm  about  voluntary  health  Insurance 
before  1961,  Whltaker  and  Baxter  went  all 
out  for  It  as  the  only  "American  way"  In 
order  to  convince  the  American  public  that 
organized  medicine  was  and  always  had  been 
the  leading  advocate  of  budgeting  against 
medical  expenses  by  voUmtary  health  In- 
surance.** "  "  ♦* 

President  Truman  had  asked  the  AMA  to 
cooperate  In  formulating  plans  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  more  and  better  health  and 
medical  services.  But  realizing  that  he 
could  get  no  cooperation,  he  took  things  In 
his  own  hands  and  on  December  29,  1951, 
he  created  a  15-man  commission  (the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation) 
to  determine  the  Nation's  total  health  needs 
and  to  recommend  ways  and  means  for  meet- 
ing them  both  In  the  Immediate  and  distant 
future.  Dr.  Paul  Magnuson,  who  had  done  a 
much-admired  Job  In  reorganizing  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  was  appointed  chair- 
man and  a  number  of  nationally  known  ex- 
perts, among  them  several  officials  of  the 
AMA,  were  Included.  The  AMA  representa- 
tive. Dr.  Gunnar  Gunderson  refused  to 
serve. 

Thereupon  the  President  of  the  AMA,  Dr. 
CUne.  before  the  report  was  published,  re- 
leased the  following  statement:  "President 
Truman's  action  represents  another  flagrant 
proposal,  playing  politics  with  the  medical 
welfare  of  the  American  people."  •  •  • 
"There  Is  no  health  emergency  In  this  coun- 
try, to  raqulre  such  an  investigation:  and 
mors  progress  is  being  mads  through  volun- 
tary  health   insurance   to   provide   medical 


care  for  the  American  people  than  at  an? 
other  time  In  Its  history;  this  Is  an  out- 
rageous act  of  public  authority."  •  •  • 
"Congress  when  It  convenes  should  put  ^ 
quick  end  to  this  misuse  of  Pedarm 
fimds  •   •   •."J'»a  "'^" 

Dr.  Cllne's  attack  upon  the  President's 
good  faith  met  with  almost  unanimous  con- 
demnatlon  in  the  public  press.  It  marked  a 
low  point  In  the  public  relations  of  the  AMA 
The  New  England  Medical  Journal  came  out 
with  a  forthright  editorial  on  the  Presidential 
Committee  on  January  1953.  "The  President 
Is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  determination 
to  seek  expert  advice;  he  deserves  fullest  co- 
operation  from  all  of  medicine."  Despite 
AMA  opposition  the  Committee  collected  vast 
data  on  the  health  status  of  the  Nation  In 
1  year.  The  AMA  continued  In  Its  obstruc- 
tive attitude;  when  the  house  of  delegates 
on  June  8.  1963.  convened.  Dr.  Magnuson  was 
called  a  nonwrltlng  captive  of  the  forces  of 
socialism.'*" 

When  President  Elsenhower  replaced  Presi- 
dent Truman,  the  AMA  heaved  a  giant  sigh 
of  relief.  The  leaders  were  exultant  when 
the  new  President  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows: "I  have  certain  philosophical  bonds 
with  the  medical  profession.  I  don't  like  the 
word  'compulsory,'  I  am  against  the  word 
•socialism'."  And  Mrs.  Overta  Gulp  Hobby,  the 
new  secretary  of  HEW.  also  made  the  AMA 
happy  with  the  assurance  that  hers  was  to 
be  an  "AMA  administration."  But  this 
courting  was  short  Uved.  for  when  the  AMA 
proposed  a  doctor's  name  to  fill  the  position 
of  assUtant  to  Mrs.  Hobby,  she  compliilned 
"Why  don't  they  send  somebody  good?"  and 
the  rosy  anticipation  that  the  President 
would  be  a  yes  man  for  the  AMA  was  dimmed 
when  the  AMA  turned  down  the  President's 
mild  reinsurance  plan  for  Improving  medical 
care. 

Furthermore,  the  record  shows  that  besides 
that  reinsurance  bill  which  the  AMA  helped 
to  defeat,  more  health  bills  obnoxious  to  the 
AMA  were  passed  than  imder  the  lYuman 
and  Roosevelt  administrations  combined.* ■ 

It  was  dtirlng  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion that  President  Bauer,  of  AMA  said.  "The 
great  decision  of  socialism  or  Americanism 
must  be  made  by  all  the  people.  Not  only 
are  we  faced  by  corruption  in  Government 
but  with  the  attempt  to  destroy  everything 
on  which  this  Nation  was  buUt  and  whldi 
has  mad6  It  great  •  •  *.  We  have  within  our 
ranks  those  who  would  tmdermine  the  whole 
purpose  of  Uve  AMA.  Ilure  axe  those  few 
frustrated  elderly  men  who  no  longer  face 
the  morning  aua,  together  wltb  those  who 
have  the  senile  flxatloo." 

It  was  also  during  the  Elseahower  admin- 
istration that  President  Dwlghit  Mxuray  told 
the  house  of  delegates,  "We  have  been  caught 
in  the  throes  of  the  Socialist  revolution  which 
demands  something  for  nothing.  Changes 
have  been  taking  place  all  around  us  and 
medicine  has  not  escaped  unscathed  •  •  *. 
No  longer  can  any  doctor  claim  that  Gov- 
ernment laws  are  not  really  changing  the 
practice  of  medicine. '(="  (I  can't  tmderstand 
what  Dr.  Murray  means.  In  spite  of  the  "In- 
terference" by  Government.  I  still  practice 
the  system  of  solo-fee-for-servlce  that  I  be- 
gan over  50  years  ago.)  "Hie  next  year  In 
1957,  the  new  President  seemed  to  say  In  his 
Presidential  address,  "A  plague  on  both  your 
houses":  "All  hands  better  start  carrying  the 
torch  of  free  enterprise  of  medicine  •  •  *. 
They  attempted  to  break  Into  our  house  of 
medical  freedom  with  their  socialistic 
schemes." 

Substituting  for  Dr.  Morris  Flshbeln.  the 
no  longer  "Indispensable  mouthpiece"  of  the 
AMA,  Dr.  George  Lull  showed  neither  loyalty 
nor  love  for  President  Elsenhower,  who  on 
his  first  appearance  before  the  AMA  had  said. 
"I  have  certain  philosophical  bonds  with  the 
medical  profession.  I  don't  like  the  \|brd 
'compulsory.'    I  am  against  the  word  'soclal- 


jajg"."  Bald  Dr.  Lull,  '"Hiey  are  attacking 
g«  pleoemeal.  Trimian  was  easier  to  handle 
],Mause  be  came  head-on  at  you  trying  to 
Mt  socialized  medicine  enacted  all  at  once. 
XM  kind  of  attack  we  are  being  subjected  to 
Qov  U  mere  dlfflcxilt  to  flght  ott.  If  you  try 
to  oppose  them  piibllcly  you  look  bad.  if  we 
liad  ifiade  a  big  issue  of  trying  to  oppose 
giMllcal  care  for  all  of  the  service  wives  and 
eblldren  we'd  have  been  accused  of  wanting 
maiea  and  chUdren  to  be  sick."  This  again 
ttOects  the  phantom  fear  of  the  AMA  that 
ttis  "coimtry  is  halfway  down  the  fateful 
nsd,  and  that  Government  Is  mterlng 
throii^  the  back  door  of  socialized  medi- 
cine." »  " 

The  record  of  the  AMA  In  health  legisla- 
tion shows  that  it  has  been  out  of  the  social 
jualnstream  for  over  40  years.  The  AMA  has 
xiever  learned  from  Its  mistakes.  Through 
the  speeches  of  its  leaders,  the  resolutions  of 
Its  house  of  delegates,  and  Its  reactions  to 
pUQS  proposed  by  the  Government.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  it  has  always  taken  the 
■tand  that  the  American  concept  of  democ- 
itcy  Is  a  changeless  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic order.  The  behaviw  <rf  the  AMA 
hierarchy  has  been  like  a  conditioned  reflex, 
a  sort  of  an  emotional  tic  that  forces  it  to 
brand  every  effort  to  improve  the  health 
conditions  of  the  people  "socialized  medi- 
cine." It  always  sees  efforts  of  the  Federal 
OovCTnment  to  make  available  more  ade- 
quate medical  care  to  the  underprivileged  as 
"destructive  to  democracy."  It  has  acted  like 
a  ipoUed  chUd  who  will  not  play  unless  he 
has  his  own  way.  It  has  shown  a  chronic 
bostUlty  toward  all  Democratic  administra- 
tions, but  It  Has  also  objected  even  to  "Mr. 
Republican"  Senator  Taf t's  bill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  schoolchildren.  When  President  Elsen- 
hower refused  to  be  a  "yes"  man.  the  AMA 
helped  to  defeat  his  mild  reinsurance  bill. 

(Although  the  leaders  of  the  AMA  have  re- 
peatedly denied  it.  the  record  shows  that  they 
did  oppose  volimtary  health  instirance  plans 
CD  the  grounds  that  they  would  eventually 
lead  to  compulsory.  "Hiey  believe  the  only  de- 
sirable plans  are  those  developed  by  State  or 
ooonty  medical  societies,  usually  plans  tbat 
ofiMed  a  patient  free  ctaoioe  from  among  tb« 
majority  ot  the  members  and  tbat  jvovlde 
for  direct-payment  fee  by  the  patient.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  experts  testified  ttiat 
voluntary  health  Insurance  plans  in  1960  were 
not  adequate  to  give  til  tiie  people  adequate 
medical  oare,  ttie  AMA  rema^  adamant  In 
tiieir  stand  that  no  alternative  plans  aze  nec- 
essary and  that  oommerclal  plans  would  solve 
the  Nation's  health  problems.  The  fact  Is 
that,  of  the  919  billion  spent  by  the  American 
people  for  medical  care  In  1963.  only  about  9* 
billion  were  paid  by  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance. 

The  documented  evidence  Justlfiee  the  fol- 
lowing generalizations: 

The  early  two  decades  of  the  30th  centtiry 
found  the  AMA  leaders  In  favor  ot  compulsory 
national  health  Insurance.  Tbe  presidents  of 
the  AMA  during  this  period  were  idealistic 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  social  progress 
and  were  instrumental  in  helping  to  pass  a 
number  of  progressive  plans  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  Nation.  They  looked  to  a  new 
national  frontier  In  health  and  medical  care 
fOT  the  Nation.  Figuring  prominently  on  the 
medical  scene,  they  accepted  the  challenge  of 
leadership.  They  supported  reform  health 
bills  In  Congress.  They  had  no  fear  of  Oov- 
enunent  interference  with  private  practice. 
They  were  largelyjesponslble  for  the  pioneer- 
ing Government  nealth  Insurance  act  that 
gave  the  marines  and  their  families  the  best 
available  medical  services. 

In  1932.  Mr.  Hyde  took  over  when  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  turned  the  clock  back 
by  calling  social  health  Insurance,  "This 
fantastic  iin-Amerlcan  machination."  From 
then  until  today,  medical  voices  were  raised 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  In  opposition  to 
social  Insurance.     The  humanitarian  efforts 


of  DoctcMs  Lambert.  Wilbur.  Welch  and  others 
in  behalf  of  the  Nation's  health,  were 
thwarted  not  on  merit  or  national  benefits, 
but  on  the  gnnuid  tbat  they  were  sodallstic. 
un-American  and  would  threaten  the  private 
system  of  medical  practice.  As  political 
parties  pick  a  slogan  to  frighten  the  people, 
so  the  AMA  has  over  40  years  shouted  "wolf" 
against  new  and  practical  health  meastu-es. 

As  an  AMA  member  of  local  and  State 
societies  tor  over  »  half  centiu-y,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  watch  first  hand  the 
moral  retreat  of  the  AMA.  I  have  seen  the 
sad  replaonnent  of  brilliant  men,  of  out- 
standing sclentiflc  and  academic  leaders  by 
reactionary  men  whose  chief  role  seems  to 
be  opposlti^m  to  change. 

The  prophetic  wisdom  of  the  early  Presi- 
dents has  t>een  forgotten;  m  Its  place  are 
policies  that  are  unimaginative,  negative  and 
reactionary.  The  AMA,  following  the  anti- 
quated philosophy  of  lalssez  faire,  reflecu 
the  image  of  a  rugged  individualist  Inter- 
ested chiefly  in  his  own  private  practice. 

We  need  at  the  helm  health  statesmen,  no 
politicians-believers  in  public  health  not 
salesmen.  Professionsd  competence  and  social 
prestige  are  not  enough  to  deal  with  such  a 
complicated  specialized  problem  as  medical 
economics.  The  men  whom  we  elect  to  rep- 
resent us  at  Senate  hearings,  at  State  legis- 
lative sessions,  at  town  forums,  should  learn 
the  difference  between  social  medicine  and 
sodallsm.  They  should  begin  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names. 

Our  medical  Journals  should  allow  open 
and  free  dlscussioQ  on  controversial  aspects 
of  mifdlcftl  economics.  Dtssension  from  the 
majority  makes  for  progress.  Radical  ideas 
today  become  conservative  tonunrow. 

0\ir  leaders  Aould  keep  their  fingws  on 
the  public  pulse  so  they  can  better  under- 
stand and  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of 
our  national  health.  Until  we  grapple  with 
this  grave  and  complex  aspect  of  social  medi- 
cine with  complete  objectivity  and  offer  so- 
lutions that  will  t>eneflt  society  without 
Impairing  the  basic  structure  of  medicine,  we 
cannot  lay  claim  to  leadership. 

The  advice  that  the  great  Sir  William 
Osier  gave  to  a  graduating  class  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  could  well  be  heeded  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  AMA  today,  "Undue  reverence 
for  authority  as  such,  a  serene  satisfaction 
with  the  status  qtio,  and  a  fatuous  objection 
to  change  have  often  retarded  the  progress 
of  medicine.  In  every  generation  there  have 
been  men  In  high  places,  and  alwa3rs  will  be, 
who  lent  the  weight  of  oMnplacent  conserva- 
tism to  bolster  up  an  Ineffectual  attempt  to 
stay  the  progress  of  new  Ideas." 

Fraseb  Trip  to  ICiknxafoub,  August  5  to  9, 
1965 

Thursday,  August  6:  6:15  pjn.— NWA 
flight  No.  86  to  Minneapolis — ^National  Air- 
port (Arvonne  will  meet  DWF).  Evening— 
Fifth  district  executive  meeting. 

Rlday,  August  6:  Morning— following  ap- 
pointments In  district  office. 

At  9:30 — ^Dr.  Henry  Blackburn  and  Pastor 
AndreTrocze. 

At  10: 15 — ^Doug  Dulac. 

At  11 — ^BCary  Kreevey  and  Dr.  Albury. 

Lunch  with  Bob  Smith  and  others  of  the 
paper.  Call  Bob  Smith  Ftiday  mra-ning  for 
time  and  place. 

Afternoon — ^Mary  Mac's  birthday  party,  8t 
Croix. 

7  pm. — Van  der  Boems. 

9 — ^Doerr'B 

Saturday,  August  7:  10  ajn. — DFL  execu- 
tive committee,  DFL  ofllce. 

At  1  p.m. — Sernuf  and  Oerry  EUiott  at  the 
St.  C^rolx. 

Evening — Seltzers  party. 

Sunday,  August  8:  Relatives  ai  the  St. 
Croix. 

(lUth  ward  Ice  cream  social  at  Bob  LatT 
h<Mne — Just  for  your  Information.) 


8  pjn. — Meeting  with  Bob  Gomsrud  and 
labor  leaders  at  Gomsrud  home — 3810  Bae- 
sette  Ckeek  Drive. 

IConday,  August  9:  Leave  7:10  a.m.  for 
Waahlagtoo — MWA  flight  No.  80,  tourist,  ar- 
rive Dulles  11 :  17. 

At  1  pjn. — Lunch  with  David  Gordon  at 
World  Bank,  room  845, 16th  and  H. 
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The  17tli  AaaiTcnary  of  the  Republic  oi 
Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  Auffust  12, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  want 
to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  the  Re- 
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public  I  if  Korea  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
17th  axnlvorsary  of  Its  Independence 
this  coDinff  Sunday.  August  15.  This 
House  vUl  not  be  In  session  then  and 
therefore  we  are  today  congratulating 
His  Exselleney  Chung  Hee  Park,  the 
Preside]  it  of  Korea;  and  His  Excellency 
Hyun  C  lul  Kim.  the  Korean  Ambassador 
to  the  C  nited  SUtes. 

In  tlelr  long  history  the  people  of 
Korea  Y  ave  enjoyed  a  poUtloal  continuity 
and  sta  >Ulty  unusual  among  Asian  tui- 
tions. The  land  was  first  united  under 
a  single  dynasty  In  AD.  669.  The  king- 
dom wu  ruled  by  three  successive 
dynastl«  s  untU  1910  when  the  last  king 
was  dep  seed  by  the  Japanese  and  the  na- 
tion WIS  made  a  part  of  the  (trowing 
Japanec  i  Empire. 

The  a  Oth  century  has  not  been  kind  to 
Korea.  Foreign  domination  and  occupa- 
tion w(  re  experienced  by  these  proud 
people  or  the  first  time  in  many  cen- 
turies. Hie  distinct  Korean  civilization, 
one  of  t  le  oldest  in  the  world,  dates  back 
more  th  m  4.000  years. 

The  a  iinlversary  wc  honor  now  marked 
tlie  retu  m  of  at  least  part  of  the  Korean 
people  t )  Independence.  As  was  the  case 
with  otl  icr  small  nations.  World  War  II 
brought  an  end  to  Axis  tyranny  and  a 
protniso  of  freedom  for  the  future.  But 
these  h(  ipes  were  cruelly  thwarted  when 
the  Rus  dans  occupied  the  northern  part 
of  the  p  ^nlnsula  and  then  refused  to  live 
up  to  t^  eir  agreement  to  allow  free  elec- 
tions aid  imlflcatlon.  Thus  Korea  be- 
came a  divided  nation  with  its  territory 
and  its  people  artificially  separated  In 
two  par  a,  with  the  northern  part  domi- 
nated f  rxa  outside  and  made  Into  an 
armed  c  imp. 

Electlms  were  held  In  the  south  In 
1948  ai  d  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
founde<!  on  August  15.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent ot  the  electorate  voted  in  this  tui- 
tion w^  ere  all  men  and  women  of  20 
years  at  d  older  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Few  latlons  have  suffered  such  trag- 
edy In  s  tich  a  short  time.  The  invasion 
from  the  north  was  launched  less  than 
a  years  later.  The  young  tiatlon  was 
saved  I  y  the  United  States  and  the 
United  fatioiM  acting  to  preserve  its  in- 
depende  oce.  The  cost  was  high.  South 
Korean  forces  suffered  more  than  half 
of  the  4  10.000  XJH.  casualUes. 

More  than  1  million  South  Korean 
clvUlam  were  killed  with  another  1  mll- 
llcm  wounded  or  missing.  Hundreds  of 
thousanis  of  orphans  and  widows  were 
the  Inev  table  product  of  war. 

The  n  !w  nation  suffered  the  additional 
handicas  of  an  imbalanced  economic 
base,  fo  -  80  percent  of  the  nation's  in- 
dustry vas  located  in  the  Communist 
zone. 

In  spj  «  of  their  misfortunes,  the  peo- 
ple of  i  South  Korea  have  shown  a  re- 
markab  e  determination  to  rebuild.  The 
econom; '  Is  making  steady  progress.  The 
average  atmual  rise  in  gross  national 
product  from  1954  to  1964  has  been  5 
percent  with  Industrial  growth  playing 
a  majoi  role.  Trade  is  on  the  rise  and 
should  I  e  aided  by  the  recent  agreement 
with  Ja  >an. 

The  J  outh  of  Korea  have  been  a  dy- 
luunic  e  ement  in  the  natioB's  progress. 
and  woj  nen  have  a  status  in  society  and 


In  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  that  Is 
unusual  for  Asia. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  whatever  Is 
needed  to  help  these  brave  people  emerge 
on  the  side  of  progress  in  freedom  dur- 
ing the  difficult  days  oliead. 


"Years   of   Lifhtainf — Day   of   Drnmi" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OP   n.LINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12,  1965 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Elmhurst  Press.  Elmhurst.  HI.,  on 
July  29.  1965.  concerning  the  USIA's 
film.  "Day  of  Drums."  It  was  written 
by  Robert  J.  Seltzner.  a  man  whose  high 
repute  in  Journalistic  circles  is  formally 
acknowledged  in  his  position  as  president 
of  the  DuPage  County.  111..  Press  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
objective  criticisms  I  have  yet  seen  on 
the  showing  of  the  Kennedy  film  within 
the  U.a  boundaries.  Without  descend- 
ing Into  petty  partlsan.shlp.  Mr.  Seltzner 
has  effectively  raised  tlie  question  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  this  issue,  already 
disappointingly  debated  in  this  Chamber. 
I  urge  my  fellow  elected  Representatives 
to  read  carefully  Mr.  Seltzner 's  editorial, 
to  take  account  without  prejudice  of  the 
force  of  his  logic  and  to  reconsider  tlicir 
previous  verdict  on  this  matter: 

Somewhat  under  100  persons  viewed  tlie 
nim.  "John  P.  Kennedy:  Ycar.i  of  Lightning. 
Day  oX  Druma."  last  Thursday  at  the 
Wheaton  VFW  clubroums. 

It  U  *n  hour  and  a  halt  movie  of  con- 
alderahl*  proportions— a  professlozml  Job  ot 
fllm  making.  The  audience  was  the  DuPuge 
Press  Association,  membership  and  members 
of  their  tamllles.  and  a  half  dozen  others,  in- 
cluding State  Representative  William  A. 
Redmond.  £>emocrat  of  BensenvlUe.  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  who  were  special  guests. 

The  slgnincance  of  the  lllm  Is  that  It  was 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
about  a  year  ago,  and  since  has  become  the 
focal  point  ot  a  partisan  political  battle  In 
Congress,  where  it  has  been  proposed  that 
USIA  material  such  aa  films,  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  viewing  In  this  country.  At 
this  tltna  the  USIA's  films  may  be  shown 
publicly  only  outside  the  United  States. 

OiUy  a  few  days  after  USIA  Chief  Carl 
Rowan,  the  former  Minneapolis  newsman, 
approved  the  OuPage  Press  group's  showing 
of  tlie  fllm,  he  resigned  the  S30,000  per  year 
post,  and  was  replaced  by  Attorney  Leonard 
Marks — the  result  of  an  Internal  feud  over 
policy. 

Evaluating  such  a  magnificent  effort  as 
the  Kennedy  fllm  Is  virtually  Impossible. 
Many  of  those  In  attendance  shed  tears 
openly  recalling  the  November  25,  1963,  fu- 
neral. Interspersed  with  scenes  from  the  2 
years  and  10  months  JFK.  was  In  the  White 
House.  The  fllm  footage  of  early  missile 
failures:  the  family  group  scenes,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  children:  John-John  saluting 
his  father's  casket,  the  graveside  presenta- 
tion of  the  flag  to  Jacquelyn  Kennedy,  aU 
well  remembered,  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
color,  and  the  voice  ot  Gregory  Peck. 

The  reactions  of  the  audience  at  the  finale 
were  sharply  mixed.  To  be  sure,  there  ware 
numerous  bravos,  and  observations  that  it 


had  all  been  Just  wonderful,  but  Uiere  wert 
others  who  dUaented.  and  fiercely. 

Comments  euoh  aa,  "The  whole  thing  mu 
pertecUy  appftllla«.  I  don't  Uke  this  com. 
paring  him  with  Lincoln.  The  whole  family 
Is  power  hungry.  Give  Bobby  Kennedy  10  at 
these  to  circulate  and  he  would  be  Pr«tl> 
dent." 

As  a  reminder,  the  fllm.  produced  with 
Federal  funds,  was  a  top-grade  production. 
This  cannot  be  disputed.  However,  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  political  mi- 
nority In  the  United  States  (Republicans  at 
thle  time),  has  every  basis  for  stanch  op- 
position to  this  type  of  USIA  labor  being  dis- 
tributed tor  public  coruiumptlun. 

It  would  be  Impossible  not  to  consider 
this  pure  political  anununltlon  tor  the  ad- 
ministration, and  one  must  remember  that 
a  Republican  administration  could  certainly 
produce  "The  Elsenhower  Tears." 

It  would  be  the  feeling  here  that  fllms 
such  OS  "Day  of  Drums,"  if  they  are  to  b« 
put  into  theaters  across  the  country,  should 
be  privately  produced,  and  privately  financed 
by  the  Nation's  movie  Industry,  not  by  the 
Foderivl  Oovemment.  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  grounds  tor  argument 

Of  course,  this  is  somewhat  after  the  fact, 
since  the  U.S.  House  has  already  given  the 
green  light  to  public  viewing  of  USIA  mate- 
rial, and  the  Senate  Is  considering  It.  The 
Issue  Is  principle,  and  a  basic  one  It  Is. 


Publk  Works  and  Economic  Developneat 
Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN 

or  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  ot  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (S.  1648)  to  provide 
grants  tor  pubUe  works  and  development  fa- 
cilities, other  financial  assistance,  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  alle- 
viate conditions  ot  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  In 
economically  distressed  areas  and  regions. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  S.  1648.  This 
bill  basically  and  by  Its  nature  Is  a  pump- 
priming  bill.  This  means  that  this  type 
of  bill  should  be  used  when  the  status 
of  our  economy  shows  clear  evidence  that 
this  kind  of  approach  Is  necessary.  This 
Is  a  $3.3  billion  bill  authorized  to  be  spent 
over  the  next  5  years. 

The  administration  repeatedly  in  the 
last  few  months  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress  in  mes- 
sages, and  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  press  In  news  releases, 
that  it  expects  this  year  will  set  many 
new  records  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
height  of  our  economy;  that  this  year 
will  produce  the  greatest  gross  national 
product  that  our  Nation  has  ever  Icnown, 
that  this  year  will  produce  the  greatest 
personal  income  per  capita  our  Nation 
has  ever  attained;  that  In  effect  we  are 
at  the  peak  of  an  economic  cycle.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  at  the  peak  of  an 
economic  cycle  we  should  be  passing  a 
$3.3  billion  pump-priming  bill.  I  do  not 
think  this  bill  should  be  passed  at  this 
time  and  under  these  conditions. 


August  12,  1965 
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^mvtn  the  Congress  laat  year  passed  the 
$11  billion  tax  cut  bill,  the  second  step  of 
which  goes  into  effect  this  calendar  year, 
it  was  pointed  out  repeatedly  by  Mem- 
ben  who  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
tbat  we  had  a  choice.  We  should  either 
eut  taxes  or  engage  In  piunp-prlmlng 
expenditures,  but  we  should  not  do  both. 
They  pointed  out  that  it  was  their  In- 
tention by  passing  the  tax  reduction  bill 
to  oiake  it  unnecessary  to  pass  pump- 
priming  legislation  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  When  the  excise  tax  cut  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  the  same  point  was  made 
again  that  the  first  step  of  the  excise 
tax  cut  was  going  into  effect  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  and  the  second  on  January  1 
at  next  year;  that  the  purpose  of  the  tax 
cut  was  to  stimulate  the  economy  and. 
once  again,  we  had  a  choice  of  either 
cutting  taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy  or 
pump- priming  through  additional  ex- 
penditures. 

The  choice  made  at  that  time  was  to 
cut  taxes.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
we  must  be  selective  in  this  Held,  and 
since  the  Congress  has  chosen  to  make 
these  tax  reductions  we  should  not 
simultaneously  be  passing  a  pxmip- 
primlng  bill  of  this  magnitude,  particu- 
larly when  our  economy  is  functioning 
at  such  a  high  level. 

The  administration  In  the  last  week  has 
aimounced  a  reduction  In  unemploy- 
ment to  bring  the  unemployment  rate  to 
the  lowest  rate  in  the  last  8  years.  This 
Is  further  evidence  that  our  economy  Is 
functioning  at  the  peak  of  an  economic 
cycle  at  the  present  time.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  does  not  seem  to  me  this  type  of 
t)Ul  should  be  passed  this  year,  and  I 
oppose  it. 

We  have  a  deficit  that  we  Incurred  In 
the  fiscal  year  Just  completed,  ending 
June  30.  1965.  of  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
lion. The  Treasury  Department  has  es- 
timated the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  $5.3  billion.  I  think  the  Congress 
owes  an  obligation  to  the  people  we  rep- 
resent to  try  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
keep  a  balance  between  expenditures  and 
Income  as  far  as  our  budget  Is  concerned. 
Therefore,  for  this  reason  If  for  no  other, 
we  should  not  be  authorizing  this  addi- 
tional expenditure  program  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  submitted  17  adverse  reports 
on  the  administration  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  as  it  has  existed  up  to  the 
present  time.  Repeatedly,  In  each  of 
these  reports,  the  Comptroller  General 
has  stated  he  feels  this  program  should 
be  tightened  up  and  that  loopholes  should 
be  eliminated.  On  the  contrary,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration  as 
Incorporated  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  loosen  the  program  even  further 
than  it  has  already  been  loosened  as  it 
has  been  administered,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  only  not  giving  recognition  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  but  we  are  taking  further  st^?s 
In  this  legislation  to  authorize  an  even 
looser  program  than  the  program  that 
has  caused  all  these  adverse  reports  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  had  a  whole 
■erles  of  programs  brought  to  the  floor 


of  the  House  and  In  each  ease  the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  if  that  peftlca- 
lar  program  waa  paased.  we  would  be  able 
to  solve  the  problems  of  unemployment. 
In  answer  to  these  plcaa,  this  House  and 
the  Senate  have  pacsed.  wltjiln  the  last 
2  or  3  yean,  the  anUpoverty  program, 
which  was  extended  by  this  House  just  In 
the  last  2  weeks;  we  passed  the  man- 
power retraining  program;  we  passed  the 
housing  bill  Just  a  week  ago  authorizing 
expenditures  of  $75  billion,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  pump-priming  bill;  we  also 
passed  the  Appalachian  program. 

It  seems  to  me  Uiat  this  is  enough  at 
the  present  time  In  view  of  the  high  level 
of  our  economy  and  that  we  ^ould  give 
these  programs  the  opportimlty  to  prove 
whether  they  will  do  the  Job  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  programs  stated  they 
would  do  when  we  passed  each  one  of  the 
programs,  and  that  we  should  not  saddle 
the  American  taxpayers  with  the  burden 
of  figuring  out  how  to  pay  for  this  addi- 
tional $3.3  billion  program  that  is  now 
before  us  for  action  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  is  sajdng,  and  he  is 
certainly  making  some  very  valid  points 
relating  to  expenditures.  Is  it  not  par- 
ticularly true  at  this  time  when  we  have 
been  Informed  that  because  of  Vietnam 
It  is  expected  that  military  expenditures 
will  be  substantially  increased,  should  we 
not,  under  these  circumstances  take  that 
into  consideration  and  realize  that  this  Is 
not  the  time  to  be  adding  $3.3  billion 
more  to  the  taxpayers'  burden  under 
these  circumstances,  at  this  time,  when 
we  know  this  is  comliig? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thhik  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  relevant  point. 
Since  the  submission  of  the  budget  to  the 
Congress  in  January,  we  have  had  a  re- 
quest from  the  administration  for  a  $700 
million  supplemental  aii^ropriatlon  for 
fiscal  year  1965  for  Vietnam,  and  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  had  another 
request  for  an  additional  $1.7  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  Vietnam.  Those 
expenditures  are  going  to  cause  further 
stimulus  to  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
and  therefore  this  Is  a  further  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  passing  this  par- 
ticular pump-priming  bill  which  Is  now 
before  us.      

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  forgotten  man  of  America  Is  the  tax- 
payer— the  one  who  Is  going  to  have  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  we  should  give 
some  consideration  to  him  eventually 
during  this  session  oi  Congress. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Rorida. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  particularly  loose  In  that  It  states  that 
any  area  that  had  the  status  of  a  re- 
development area  as  of  March  1,  1965. 
would  automatically  be  considered  to  be 
qualified  for  all  aid  under  this  bUl  nntU 
the  next  armual  review  of  such  areas  Is 
made.  This  means  that  the  423  or  more 
areas  that  were  on  the  rolls  as  ARA 
areas  as  of  March  1. 1965,  but  have  sub- 
sequently been  dropped  from  the  rolls 
because  they  no  longer  qualify  under  the 


present  Area  Redevelopmnt  Administra- 
tion Act.  will  be  restored  to  the  rolla 
under  this  bill  and,  therefore,  tbey  wlU 
be  able  to  come  in  for  aU  tbeae  supide- 
mentary  expenditures,  even  though  tbey 
can  no  longer  prove  they  have  the  requi- 
site unemployment  to  meet  the  test  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  Act 
that  has  been  in  effect  during  the  past 
year. 

This  again  certainly  Is  a  looseness 
which  I  believe  does  not  constitute  good 
legislation. 

Beyond  that,  the  bill  states  that  eco- 
nomic development  centers  will  be  au- 
thorized and  they  will  be  authorized  to 
receive  aid  under  this  act  even  though 
they  themselves  do  not  meet  the  test 
of  an  economically  depressed  area  as 
defined  in  the  act.  So  once  again  we 
may  be  pumping  Federal  ftmds  into 
these  so-called  economic  development 
centers,  even  though  they  have  lower 
levels  of  unemployment  than  other  areas 
may  have  which  cannot  qualify  under 
the  bill  for  the  supplementary  funds. 
This  to  me  certainly  is  a  looseness  which 
Is  not  advisable  for  Congress  to  author- 
ize. 

The  last  thing  I  should  Uke  to  men- 
tion Is  that  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
revolving  fund  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional appropriations,  so  that  all  r^xiy- 
ments  of  loans  made  under  the  act  would 
go  into  the  revolving  fund,  as  well  as 
Interest  on  those  loans,  to  be  utilized  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administrator, 
with  no  further  recourse  to  Congress  for 
legislative  appropriation.  I  believe  this 
is  a  highly  undesirable  step  to  be  taken, 
to  remove  these  expenditures  from  the 
proper  kind  of  congressional  review  and 
control. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  time  to  pass  this  bill  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  bill  Is  In  proper  form  to 
be  passed.  I  believe  it  should  be  defeated 
by  the  House. 


The  Best  Way  To  Combat  Crime 

*s 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  uxmrESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  justifiably  said  In  recent  months  of 
the  need  to  combat  crime  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

S«ne  have  suggested  that  the  best  way 
Is  to  increase  rwlice  Interrogation  powers 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  This  position 
is  taken  In  reaction  to  recent  court  rul- 
ings which  very  probably  have  made  life 
more  difficult  for  policemen. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  disputes  this  position,  howevw. 
The  editorial  says  In  part: 

But  neither  will  a  disregard  for  the  intent 
of  theae  rulings  reflect  credit  upon  eoctety  or 
the  law.  for  the  question  la  not  reaUy  ao- 
dety^  right  to  protectlaii  venue  the  rights 
aC  crlminali.  Instead,  the  laeue  la  the  pro- 
tection of  rights  that  apply  to  all  xnemben 
of  society. 
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Speaker,    the   Tribune   editorial 
hat  the  crime  rate  In  Minneapolis 
Increased  over  the  previous  year, 
because   Minneapolis  has  used 
poUcttnen,    better   tralnln«r.   and 
effective  utilization  of  personnel. 
Und  >r  unanimous  consent,  the  text  of 
the  ed  torlal  fc^ows: 
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To 
Capital 


C(  mbat 


Uie  crlmewave  In  the  Nation's 

Fedflral  attomeys  have  advised  the 

police  department  to  push  Ita 

Interro^Uoa  poiven  to  the  limit  under  the 

of  "investigation."     To  do  the  Job 

Mln4eapoll0,  Police  Chief  Calvin  Hawkln- 

requesting   54   more   men.    8   addi- 

qiiad  can.  and  Increaeed  funds  for 

training. 

Hawklnaon  has  the  better  approach 

and  he  has  some  evidence  to  back 

The  statlsUcs,  at  least.  Indicate 

crimes  for  the  first  6  months  of 

about  even  with  the  niunber 

first  half  of  last  year.     And  while 

Ignore  such  elements  as  economic 

trends   In    the    city's    population. 
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ApraoACR  to  Enfokckment 


on  the  streets  during  night  hours 
factors  in  keeping  the  statistical 
down. 


J,  tbe  courts'  increasing  attention 

1  maic  rlgbtB  of  suspects  diirlaig  arrest 

'  Rrrocatlon  has  not  made  life  easier 

poUosBoan.    But  neither  wlU  a  dls- 

~  the  Intent  of  these  rulings  reflect 

n  society  or  the  law.  for  the  ques- 

I  loC  really  society's  right  to  protection 

1  he  n^rts  of  criminals.    Instead,  the 

!  the  protection  of  rights  that  apply 

members  at  society. 

acceptance  is  the  idea  that  better 

more  effective  utUlaatlon  of  per- 

uul  greater  public  support  for  the 

m  are  significant  answers  to  the  sug- 

tyiwnma.   This  Is  reflected  in  Hawkln- 

[uest  for  the  flrait  major  nuuipower 

in  3  years,  and  It  ought  to  be  con- 

u  a  valid  extension  of  an  approach 

to  be  proving  Its  worth. 


GoTCTBinent  aad  Arkansas : 
ncrs  in  Crime  and  Vice 


Part- 


E^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NIW    TCHtX 
IN  Tite  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 
I  INC. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 

tell  the  Members  of  this  House 

regrettable  partnership  of  the 

Government  and  the  State  of 

in  keeping  gambling  illegal  in 

thus  opening  up  gambling's 

profits    to    the    mlsery-mer- 

3f  the  mob. 


Last  rear,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Arkansas  came  to  $27  million.      More 
signiflc  mt  and  more  menacing  Is  Arkan- 
illpgal   gamUlng.    long   associated 
Springs  and  a  few  other  towns. 
before  tbe  McClellan  com- 
Indicated  that  offtrack  betting 
to   about  $50   Mllion    annually 
througlout  the  NtfUon.    With  this  flg- 
acc  >untlng  for  only  some  42  percent 
latlonal  annual  Illegal  gambling 
n  hlch  would  thus  be  $120  billion. 
F  }pulatk»i  basts.  Illegal  gamUlng 


In  Arkansas  would  come  to  about  $1.2 
billion  a  year.  The  mob  cuts  itself  10 
percent  of  the  illegal  gambling  take, 
which  means  that  the  "land  of  opportu- 
nity" Is  a  State  of  realized  opportunities 
for  the  mob.  Government-run  gambling 
would  siphon  these  moneys  from  mob 
treasuries,  putting  gambling  revenues  to 
work  on  behalf  of.  rather  than  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  welfare. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good,  since  it  is  basically 
Ineradicable,  is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Arkansas 
would  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate,  and 
control  gambling  so  that  the  gambling 
urge  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  would  no 
longer  serve  the  financial  needs  of  the 
crime  empires. 


Moscow  Calls  Tune  in  Rumania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  never  forget  the  plight  of  the  op- 
pressed victims  of  communism  held  cap- 
tive behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  must 
work  for  the  development  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  will  be  based  on  bringing  true 
freedom  and  permanent  peace  to  all 
peoples. 

Of  special  interest  is  a  recent  article 
written  by  Columnist  Ray  McHugh  of 
the  Copley  News  Service,  covering  an  in- 
terview he  recently  had  with  deposed 
King  Michael  of  Rumania.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  Jollet  Herald-News 
July  9.  Due  to  its  Special  significance,  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record. 

Moscow  Calls  Tune  in  Rumania 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Geneva,  Swttzkrland. — Don't  talk  to  King 
Michael  of  Rumania  about  Communist  liber- 
alization— particularly  in  the  Balkan  land  he 
was  driven  from  18  years  ago. 

"The  government  Imposed  by  Moscow  rep- 
resents absolutely  nobody  in  Rumania,"  says 
the  handsome,  tall,  youthful-looking,  former 
monan^. 

Now  44.  Michael  lives  quietly  In  a  modest 
villa  not  far  from  Lake  Geneva.  He  supports 
his  wife  Anne  and  four  daughters  by  work- 
ing as  a  stockholder  and  financial  adviser 
with  a  Swiss  firm. 

He  doesn't  talk  about  any  dreams  or  ambi- 
tions for  returning  to  Rumania.  Those  are 
In  the  hands  of  other  nations.  But  he  does 
fiercely  defend  his  legality. 

"The  Rumanian  people  had  no  voice  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Communist  satellite 
dictatorship  in  1947."  he  says.  "It  wbs  estab- 
lished by  Moscow. and  enforced  by  the  Rus- 
sian Army. 

"TTiat  is  why  the  Rumanian  constitutional 
monarchy  stUl  exists.  That  Is  why  the  King 
still  exists.  The  legal  authority  of  the  Ru- 
manian state  is  intact. 

"Ths  problem  is  one  of  total  liberty  for  a 
nation  and  a  people.  And  that  problem  will 
remain  untU  there  is  true  and  authentic 
Uberatlon." 

Michael's  quiet,  soft  tones  become  hard 
when  he  discusses  the  Communist  govern- 
mmt  in  Bucharest. 


He  insists  that  despite  Western  reports  of 
independence  it  remains  handcuffed  to  th» 
Soviet  Union.    * 

If  the  regimes  of  Eastern  Euroi>e  suddenly 
begrin  to  relax  police  terror.  (q>en  doors  to 
V(re8tem  toiu-ists,  and  seek  commercial  and 
cultural  relations  with  free  nations,  he  ar- 
gues.  It  is  for  one  reason  alone — because  Mob- 
cow  orders  it. 

"The  C<Mnmuni8t  regime  in  Bucharest 
could  never  exist  without  the  direct  or  Indl- 
rect  support  of  Moscow."  he  said,  "it  ha« 
not  changed.  Without  active  or  indirect  ter- 
ror it  could  not  last. 

"Romanians  do  not  desire  greater  inde- 
pendence, they  want  true  Independence  that 
will  permit  them  to  live  as  their  souls  and 
their  hopes  dictate  in  the  eyes  of  God." 

The  king  rejects  suggestions  that  increased 
western  trade,  credits,  and  economic  assist- 
ance might  loosen  Russia's  hold  on  the  satel- 
lites. "Mere  aid  would  only  aggravate  the 
misery  of  Rumania."  he  said,  "while  at  the 
same  time  Increasing  the  Russo-Communlst 
danger  now  felt  in  every  country  In  the 
world." 

He  calls  the  so-called  llberallzaitlon  moves 
an  attempt  "to  throw  powder  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers." 

"If  the  United  States  could  assure  the 
Rumanian  people  that  It  would  not  permit 
Moscow  to  interfere,"  he  said,  "they  would 
quickly  sweep  the  Communists  from  power 
and  touch  off  repercussions  throughout  the 
Socialist  bloc." 

The  king  apparently  shares  a  belief  nour- 
ished by  exiles  and  by  many  ordinary  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  Moscow  is  in 
no  position  to  stop  a  determined  bid  for  In- 
dependence by  a  country  such  as  Rumania. 
These  men  hold  that  Russia  is  torn  by  polit- 
ical and  economic  problems  and  faces  an 
evergrowing  threat  in  Communist  Chins. 

"The  Russians  might  even  be  anxious  to 
withdraw  from  the  satelltes.  to  consolidate," 
suggested  one  of  Michael's  advisers,  "but  they 
would  have  to  be  convinced  that  these  states 
woiild  be  guaranteed  neturals,  as  is  Austria, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  China  she 
would  not  be  attacked  from  the  West." 

The  industrialization  of  Rumania,  a  goal 
of  the  Communist  regime,  is  seen  by  sc»ne  as 
the  foundation  for  Independence.  Michael 
sees  it  as  a  Russian  ambition. 

The  king  said  the  country  lacks  basic  raw 
materials  such  as  iron  ore,  coal  and  hydro- 
electric power  to  supp<Hi;  such  industries. 
The  net  result,  he  said,  is  to  make  Rumania 
more  dependent,  not  less,  on  Russia 


Farmers  Union  Spokesman  on  the  Resale 
Formnla 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  27, 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
many  times  the  broad-based  support 
from  most  of  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions for  an  Increase  in  the  resale  for- 
mula on  surplus  wheat  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  article  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Thatcher,  general  manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Orain  Terminal  Association 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  appeared  in 
the  June-July  issue  of  the  GTA  Digest, 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  why  such  an  in- 
crease Is  vital  to  the  American  wheat 
producer.    Following  Is  the  article: 


August  12,  1965 
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«.  Axz  Stbong  Advocatcs  of  Good  Tamm. 

"  PU>GBA1CS 

We  have  asked  Congress  to  establish  the 
-inlmum  price  for  Ccwnmodlty  Credit  Cor- 
Znfiaon  grain  sales  at  118  percent  of  loem 
Vlaue  instead  of  the  present  105  percent. 

That  Is  a  very  reasonable  request.  Many 
(4  our  Senators  and  Representatives  support 
It  There  is  a  good  chance  that  Congress 
«111  approve  our  request. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misimderstandlngs. 
and  to  negate  some  deceptive  statements 
that  are  being  made  regarding  our  request, 
I  would  like  to  explain  why  we  made  it  In  the 
flttt  place. 

Back  in  1949  Congress  gave  USDA's  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  a  permanent 
duoter.  We  had  something  to  do  with  that, 
too,  and  we  consider  It  a  significant  accom- 
pUthment.  This  permanent  charter  took  tJhe 
plsoe  of  the  temporary,  year-to-year  exist- 
ence CCC  has  been  Uvlng  since  1933. 

One  of  the  limits  put  Into  this  charter 
was  that,  except  for  such  things  as  spoilage, 
pain  held  by  CCC  could  not  be  sold  In  the 
domestic  market  for  less  than  105  percent 
of  tbe  loan,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
CCC  could  seU  for  more  than  106  percent 
at  any  time  if  It  wanted  to,  but  It  couldn't 
sell  for  less. 

At  that  time — 1949 — this  105  percent  min- 
imum was  adequate.  You  wUl  remember 
that  Congress  had  set  the  support  price  for 
basic  comnuxilties — wheat  and  com — at  not 
lew  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  then  com- 
puted. 

CCC  could  not  sell  at  less  than  105  per- 
cent of  those  support  prices.  That  6  per- 
cent margin  was  put  In  there  to  give  leeway 
for  markets  to  function.  It  aUowed  prices 
to  rise  enough  over  the  loan  to  meet  the 
costs  of  marketing.  Farmers  could  redeem 
their  loans  each  year,  U  market  prices  per- 
mitted. 

In  other  words,  that  5  percent  leeway  was 
designed  to  allow  marketing  through  normal 
channels  Instecul  of  turning  the  crops  over 
to  Oovemment.  It  gave  farmers  some  op- 
portunity to  get  a  little  more  than  the  loan 
and  use  normal  competitive  channels  to 
market  their  own  grain. 

But  now,  what  has  happened?  The  tlg- 
ures  tell  the  story  dramatically.  If  wheat 
were  supported  at  90  percent  of  old  f>arlty, 
today,  the  locm  would  be  about  $2.70  a 
bushel.  Five  percent  of  that  is  about  14 
cents.  That  would  be  the  margin  between 
loan  value  and  the  price  at  which  CCO 
could  sell  its  stocks.  It  would  be  a  respecta- 
ble, workable  margin. 

Instead,  today  the  support  price  has  been 
cut  in  half.  It  Is  only  $1.25  a  bushel  for 
wheat.  Five  percent  of  that  Is  only  a  Uttle 
more  than  6  cents  a  bushel.  That  Is  a  nar- 
row, uiu«allstlc  margin.  When  CCC  now 
■ells  at  105  percent  of  $1.35  a  bushel.  It 
establishes  an  effective  celling  price  on 
wheat. 

With  that  example,  you  can  see  why  OTA 
uul  many  others.  Including  almost  all  of 
the  farm  organizations  and  commodity 
groups,  have  requested  Congress  to  raise  the 
CCC  resale  price  to  at  least  115  percent  of 
loan  value. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  CCC  sales 
have  kept  a  lid,  a  celling  price,  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  has  forced  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
lato  Government  hands  unnecessarily.  The 
Incomes  of  farmers  have  suffered,  normal 
markets  have  been  bypassed,  CCC  costs  have 
lieen  run  up.  and  tbe  intent  of  Congress  In 
the  CCC  charter,  granted  back  in  1949,  has 
been  defeated. 

Today  CCC  may  handle  6  bushels  of 
PMn,  where  It  need  handle  only  1  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  farm  legislation. 

These  are  simple  facts  before  Congress.  Any 
effort  to  distort  these  facts  or  Impugn  GTA's 
neord  Is  pure  and  outright  d<{^tion.  I  do 
Bot  vmderstand  why  anyone  «n^d  want  to 
<lothat. 


The  record  of  your  general  manager  In 
championing  the  grain  farmer,  and  every 
other  farmer,  U  dear  from  the  NcNary- 
Haugen  days  of  the  19a0's.  We  pioneered 
protein  premiums  In  1927-28.  We  helped  es- 
tablish the  first  crop  loans  under  the  Federal 
Farm  Bovd  In  1940.  We  helped  write  the 
first  and  second  AAA  programs  under  which 
today's  crop  loans  are  made.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  ask  Congress  for  wheat  Income 
certificates  In  the  years  before  World  War  n. 
These  certificates  now  are  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Good  farm  programs  and  good  administra- 
tion of  them  have  no  stronger  advocate  than 
your  general  manager.  Well  match  our  rec- 
ord with  anybody's,  and  well  continue  to 
wcHTk  for  a  more  Just  and  effective  margin 
between  loan  value  and  the  price  at  which 
CCC  can  seU  its  stock. 


Sculptor  Wants  Mexico  To  Get  an  Honest 
Abe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  early  1960's  Congress  authorized  the 
gift  of  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico  to  commem- 
orate the  centennial  of  Mexican  Inde- 
pendence. Happily  this  coincided  with 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  term 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Regrettably,  appropriation  of  funds  to 
procure  the  statue  was  first  delayed,  and 
then  the  amount  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  reduced  to  a  figure 
art  experts  now  advise  cannot  reason- 
ably provide  such  a  statue.  The  Senate 
is  presently  studying  this  problem  and 
hopefully  will  approve  a  more  practicable 
sum. 

In  the  meantime  discussion  has  de- 
veloped as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  gift 
to  the  art-loving  people  of  Mexico  should 
be  a  replica  of  a  present  American  statue 
of  Lincoln  or  an  original. 

Mr.   Carl  Tolpo,  prominent  sculptor 
from  Harrington,  HI.,  in  the  following 
articles  from  the  July  18,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  the  August 
1, 1965,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  selecting  an 
original  statue  by  an  American  sculptor 
both  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  and 
from  an  economic  viewpoint : 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-limes,  July  18, 1965] 
ScuLFTOB  Wants  Mexico  To  Orr  an  Honest 
Abx 
(By  WUllam  Braden) 

The  State  Department  might  not  know 
much  about  art,  but  it  knows  what  it  likes. 

It  likes  to  please  Congress. 

As  a  result,  according  to  Carl  Tolpo,  State 
Is  about  to  make  a  ghastly  mistake. 

It  is  going  to  present  the  people  of  Mexico 
a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  it  is  not 
going  to  be  Carl  Tolpo's  statue. 

The  Mexicans  are  going  to  get  a  replica 
of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens'  famous  stand- 
ing Lincoln,  in  Lincoln  Park  behind  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that: 

1.  Saint  Oaudehs  himself  wasn't  ^tlsfied 
with  the  standing  Lincoln,  \inveUed  in  1887. 
He  preferred  the  seated  Iilnnoln   (In  Qrant 


Park  near  Van  Btiren) ,  which  Saint  Gaudens 
completed  shortly  before  his  deatti  in  1907. 

3.  The  standing  Lincoln,  in  Tempo's  opin- 
ion, is  a  product  at  foreign  art  influences — 
Is  Grecian  in  tone  and  makes  Lincoln  looik 
like  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

8.  Insistenoe  on  a  repUca  implies  an  oiD- 
clal  verdict  that  the  Nation's  contemporary 
sculptors  are  incompetent  beatniks. 

BPBCIAUZES  IN  CXXATIVX  ZXFKESSION 

Tolpo  Is  a  Barrlngtcm  Hills,  ni..  sculptor 
and  painter  who  has  specialized  in  the  crea- 
tive egression  of  Lincoln. 

Two  Lincoln  heads  by  Tolpo  are  exhibited 
at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in 
Springfield.  Anoth^  Is  on  the  grounds  of 
Barrlngton  Consolidated  High  School,  and  a 
repUca  is  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington. Eight  Tolpo  portraits  of  Illinois  poU- 
ticians  are  on  permanent  display  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  capitoL 

T<4po,  among  others,  is  quitting  mad. 

Congress  last  Aug^ist  4  authorized  ttie 
State  Department  to  procure  a  Lincoln 
statue  as  a  gift  for  Mexico. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  advising  the 
State  Department,  had  strongly  urged  an 
original  statue.  But  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  stated  In  a  report: 

"In  approving  the  blU,  the  comnUttee  ex- 
pects the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  give 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  advlsabUity 
of  procuring  a  replica  of  an  existing  statue 
of  Lincoln.  Instead  at  an  original  statue. 
Aside  from  cost  factors,  it  was  felt  to  be  of 
prime  Importance  to  Insure  a  recognizable 
lUceness." 

In  its  own  recommendation  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  State  Department  had  stressed 
the  preference  of  the  Fine  Arts  Oommlsston. 
adding: 

"An  original  work  would  enhance  both  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  gift,  as  well  as 
hopefully  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
the  arts  in  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  might  be  some  risk  that  the  result 
would  not  compare  favorably  with  existing 
statues.  •  •  •  Taking  into  accoimt  all  aspects 
Inherent  in  the  gift,  tbe  Department  of 
State,  too,  favors  an  (»1glnal,  but  does  not 
wish  to  press  this  recommendation  upon  the 
committee." 

It  Is  reliably  reported  the  committee  feared 
an  abstract  Lincoln  that  woiUd  provoke  con- 
troversy. In  any  case,  the  committee's  ex- 
pectation was  Interpreted  as  an  order.  And 
the  Commission  of  fine  Arts  suggested  a 
replica  of  the  1887  statue  In  Lincoln  Park. 

Tolpo  and  other  sculptors  have  been  asked 
to  submit  bids  on  production  of  such  a  rep- 
lica. Congress  originally  had  authorized  , 
$150,000  fdr  the  work,  but  the  House  has 
since  cut  the  actual  appropriation  to  $100.- 
000 — on  the  theory  a  replica  should  cost 
less  than  an  original. 

The  appropriation  Is  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  Senator  Thoicas  H.  Kttchel,  Re- 
publican, of  California,  hopes  to  restore  the 
cut. 

HI'S  SnU.  HOPTKG 

Tolpo  had  hoped  for  a  commission  to  pro- 
duce an  original  Lincoln  that  would  incor- 
porate the  heroic  head  he  made  for  the 
Barrlngton  high  school.  And  he's  still  hop- 
ing. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  likes  the 
head  and  has  high  regard  for  7\}lpo.  Fur- 
thermore, it's  not  happy  about  the  replica 
idea. 

Charles  H.  Atherton,  Commission  Secre- 
tary, said  a  replica  probably  woxild  cost  as 
much  as  an  original — and  neither  could  be 
produced  for  $100,000. 

Atherton,  too,  resents  the  ImpUcation  that 
no  American  sculptor  coiild  create  a  recog- 
nizable likeness  of  Lincoln. 

"The  Commission,"  he  said,  "feels  very 
strongly  that  there  are  competent  scupltors — 
not  just  one,  but  a  good  many — who  are 
capable  of  producing  a  superior  work  of  art 
we  could  be  very  proud  of." 
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state  Department,  Justifying  a  repli- 

>  emphasized  its  desire  to  present  a 

to  Uezlco  diirlng  1966  (the  centenary 

Lincoln's  death).     However,  the  Oepart- 

recognlzes  it  would  be  impossible  to 

ste  even  a  replica  this  year.    The  plan 
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eplica  can  take  just  as  long  to  make 
Jrtglnal."  said  Atherton.  "And  it  would 
T  as  easy  to  have  a  symbolic  ceremony 
original  as  It  would  for  a  replica." 

Ath  trton  said  a  statue  "becomes  cheaper 

mbre  you  use  It."     He  pointed  out  the 

States  presented  the  people  of  Britain 

replf:a  of  Salnt-Oaudens'  standing  Lincoln 
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molds  for  that  were  destroyed  in  a 
so  there  is  no  chance  of  saving  the 
some  money  there.) 
gift  statue  is  to  be  placed  on  one  of 

City's  major  avenues,  with  reflecting 
m  three  sides.     If  there  has  to  be  a 

said  Atherton,  the  standing  Lincoln 

7  would  look  best  in  such  a  setting. 

's  why  we  suggested  the  standing 

rather  than  the  seated  one."  he  said, 
not  saying  the  standing  one  is  neces- 
1  he  better  statue." 

thinks  the  standing  Lincoln  is  "too 

a."     It's   a    good   statue,    he    feels. 

a  good  statue  of  Lincoln. 

basic   gesture   is   wrong."    he   said. 

wouldn't  stand  Just  that  way— like 

getting  ready  to  sUp  his  hand  in 

Like  some  Roman  senator  address- 

Ponim. 

whole  tone  reflects  the  19th  century 

-Romanesque    tradition    Saint-Gau- 

plcked  up  when  he  was  studying  in 

He    fought    against    it.      But    he 

overcome  it  entirely.    And  there  It 
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ToIp<  I  said  the  artlstlcaUy  advanced  Mex- 
ican pe  jple  might  take  imklndly  to  a  replica 
of  a  "h  >rse-and-buggy  Lincoln." 

Said  Atherton:  "An  original  probably 
would  >e  more  significant  to  the  Mexicans. 
becau»  of  the  way  they  feel  about  art. 
Their  ^wn  art  has  great  vitality.  And  an 
designed  specifically  for  a  specific 
always  have  more  vitality  and  slg- 
than  a  replica  of  scHne  other  statue 
other  place." 

hen  there  is  something  Lincoln  said 

27, 1838,  when  he  was  speaking  at 

Men's  Lyceum  in  Springfield. 

genius  disdains  a  beaten  path," 

"It  seeks  regions  hitherto  un- 


another  generation,  particularly  not  Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens,  who  studied  in  Europe 
and  is  not  typical  of  American  sculptors." 

He  stated  other  reasons  why  an  original 
would  be  better: 

1.  He  estimated  the  reproduction  would 
cost  »152,000  and  take  30  months  for  com- 
pletion. He  said  his  original  could  be  made 
for  $145,000  though  it  would  take  36  months 
to  make.  His  price  estimates  are  based  on 
estimates  from  the  Roman  Bronze  Works 
Inc..  of  Corona.  N.Y. 

•'And  even  at  that.  Im  willing  to  sacrifice 
$25,000  of  my  own  salary  to  do  it,  but  I  want 
to  see  the  proper  gift  given."  Tolpo  said. 

2.  An  original  would  be  more  characteris- 
tic of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  size  of  Saint-Gaudens'  work  Is  not 
in  scale  with  the  proposed  park  site  in  Mex- 
ico City.  Tolpo  said  the  statue  would  be 
"dwarfed"  In  the  200  by  170  foot  area.  The 
original  would  be  36  feet  tall  on  a  12-foot 
base,  higher  than  the  Saint-Gaudens  statue. 

HEAD  IS  DONE 

4.  Head  plans  have  been  completed.  Tolpo 
has  a  bronzed  head  of  Lincoln,  which  he  said 
he  worked  on  intermittently  for  20  years, 
on  display  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

6.  The  hand  gestures  of  the  replica  are  not 
typical  of  Lincoln.  "He  wasn't  about  to  put 
his  hand  in  his  coat  like  some  Napoleon  " 
Tolpo  said. 

Tolpo's  statue  would  have  Lincoln  stand- 
ing, the  right  foot  forward,  a  stovepipe  hat 
in  the  left  hand,  and  a  scroll  in  the  right 
hand.  The  right  arm  would  be  bent  at  the 
elbow. 

"I  don't  think  todays  scTUptors  will  get 
out  of  hand  with  abstract  modernism  for  the 
statue."  Tolpo  said.  "That  is  an  insult  to  us. 
I  don't  care  if  I  get  the  bid  or  not;  I  Just 
want  to  see  that  the  statue  Is  an  original." 
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men  from  abroad  to  vUlt  the  United  stats. 
and  participate  in  the  many  activities  aT 
ranged  by  our  Civil  Air  Patrol,  i  am  cm' 
fident  that  this  brief  sharing  in  the  familv 
life  of  your  hosts  has  been  a  mutually  re 
warding  experience  and  has  encoiu-aged  » 
feeling  of  cooperation  and  good  will  for  both 
you  and  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ow 
representatives  to  your  countries  have 
found  their  visits  equaUy  rewarding. 

The  enthusiasm,  dedication,  and  self-sac 
rlfice  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  "^ith 
whom  you  have  visited  attest  to  their  stroM 
desire  to  serve,  through  their  program  a 
useful  purpose  In  a  troubled  wca-ld'  i 
know  that  your  own  programs,  which  mkde 
this  visit  possible,  are  enabling  you  to  serve 
your  own  coimtrles  with  equal  dedication 
and  gratifying  success. 

May  each  of  you  have  a  pleasant  trip 
home  and  may  next  year's  international  air 
cadet  exchange  sustain  the  exemplary  record 
which  you  have  set. 

'  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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nobody  ever  accused  Congress 
genius. 


Statub  Stajits  Battle — Akgue 
^  VHXTHMa.  To  Grvi  Him  a  Chadi 


State 


(By  Donna  GUI) 

started  as  a  proposed  gift  of  statuary 

»  Is  becoming  a   battle   to  decide 

to  give  Abraham  Lincoln  a  chair. 

Department  has  asked  sculptors 

throiigl]|out  the  United  States  to  submit  bids 

a  reproduction  of  the  Salnt-Gau- 

Bt^tue  of  Lincoln  standing  near  a  chair. 

in  Lincoln  Park,  behind  the  Chi- 

Soclety.  is  one  of  several  ex- 

r^productlons.     The  proposed  statue 

given  to  Mexico,  as  a  gesture  of 

for  a  park  In  downtown  Mexico 
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Tolpo,    a    Harrington    sculptor,    will 
bid  on  the  reproduction,  but  it  will 
accoi^panled  by  sketches  and  a  bid  for  an 
Lincoln  statu?  he  has  designed. 
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absolutely    against    any   replica." 

.    -This  iB  a  gift  from  the  people  of 

Umted  States  to  the  people  of  Mexico. 

be  a  gift  that  has  been  made  by 

ability  of  this  generation,  not 


The  Civil  Air  Patrol's  International  Air 
Cadet  Exchange  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  August  11,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  August  10,  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  a  dinner  sponsored  by  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  honoring 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol's  international  air 
cadet  exchange  program.  A  measure  of 
the  importance  of  such  programs,  which 
encourage  youth  to  enter  the  great  ad- 
ventures of  the  air  and  space  age,  was  a 
letter  sent  by  President  Johnson,  who 
was  unable  to  attend. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  fine  letter  in 
the  Record,  and  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  those  of  the  President  to  all 
the  young  men  of  the  free  world  who 
have  chosen  to  participate  in  man's 
greatest  adventure— the  conquest  of  the 
universe. 
The  letter  follows: 

I  The  WarrE  House. 

Washington,  August  10.  1965. 
Although  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  to- 
night, I  want  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
greetings  through  my  able  assistant,  Bdlke 
Manatofl,  on  the  occasion  of  your  ftnniifti 
pan -American  dinner  honoring  the  foreign 
cadets  of  the  International  air  cadet 
exchange. 
It  is  always  heartening  to  welcome  young 


On  Revenue  Sharing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENMXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Appendix  a  letter  Joseph 
A.  Pechman.  director  of  economic  studies 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  wrote  to 
the  Washington  Post  on  August  11,  1965, 
In  answer  to  criticism  of  the  Federal 
revenue-sharing  plan. 

This  Is  an  excellent  rebuttal  to  those 
who  have  little  faith  in  our  State  govern- 
ments. I  hope  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  read  Dr.  Pechman's  letter  care- 
fuUy: 

On  Revenue  Shabing 
Nat  Goldfinger's  letter  of  August  8.  on  the 
plan  for  sharing  Federal  revenues  with  the 
States  and  local  governments  clarlfles  the 
position  of  the  labor  movement.  But  the 
record  needs  to  be  set  straight  on  a  number 
of  points. 

Mr.  Goldfinger  Is  quite  wrong  In  stating 
that  the  grants  would  be  unconditional.  A 
number  of  conditions  would  have  to  be  met. 
Funds  would  not  be  used  lor  highway  con- 
struction, because  there  Is  already  a  very 
large  and  speclaUy  financed  trust  fund  for 
this  purpose.  Congress  could  also  stipulate 
the  kinds  of  activities  that  could  be  financed 
by  these  grants.  Moreover,  any  grant  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  subject  to  a  public 
accoxmting  and  audits  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  The  revenue-sharing 
grants  should  not  and  would  not  be  accepted 
from  these  rules. 

It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  the  funds  could 
be  used  to  "thwart  the  purp)08es  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964."  Title  VI  of  the  act 
prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  viola- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  revenue-sharing  proposal 
would  certainly  be  subject  to  this  constraint. 
In  fact,  by  providing  a  large  financial  incen- 
tive, the  grants  might  accelerate  compliance 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Goldfinger  that  the  sup- 
port of  State-local  activities  through  apedflc 
grants-in-aid  should  remain  the  basic  meth- 
od of  providing  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  and  local  governments,  but  they 
slunild  not  be  the  sole  way.  Specific  grants- 
in-aid  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
siore  Itself  that  programs  In  which  It  has  a 
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yltal  Interest  are  carried  out.  We  differ,  how- 
ever, on  how  far  the  apedflc  grant  prograoia 
ibould  be  puiriied.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Gold- 
Qnger  wants  all  pubUc  sernees  to  be  oon- 
titAIed  from  Wellington.  I  doobi  tbat  re- 
gpooalble  officials  In  Wellington  believe  that 
^ials  administratively  practicable  or  socially 
desirable. 

Mr.  Goldfinger  Implies  that  the  proposal 
ynaiA  not  help  the  local  govwiunents.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  Congress  oould  not  be  ex- 
plicit about  the  transfers  to  local  govern- 
ments if  it  wished  to  do  so.  But  there  are 
many  different  forms  of  State  help  to  local 
government,  and  It  would  be  better  not  to 
rteclfy  that  a  uniform  percentage  of  each 
max  be  allocated  for  local  use  In  each  State, 
•nie  Individual  States  are  In  a  better  poeltton 
to  make  the  allocation  In  the  maimer  suited 
to  their  clrcumstanoes. 

The  most  surprising  aspect  of  Mr.  Gold- 
finger's  letter  Is  Its  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  need  for  Improving  State  and  local  tax 
■yatems.  The  revenue-sharing  plan  would 
increase  the  ohanoes  oif  Improvement  great- 
ly. It  would  substitute  f xmds  from  the  pro- 
gressive Federal  Income  tax  for  increases  in 
the  regressive  sales  and  property  taxes  which 
are  heavily  used  by  the  States  and  local  gov- 
envnents.  It  is  hard  to  believe  tba*  Mr. 
Goldfinger  prefers  to  see  the  Federal  Income 
tax  reduced  and  replaced  by  regressive  State- 
local  taxes  In  order  to  defend  his  doctrinaire 
view  that  the  States  cannot  be  trusted  to  act 
In  the  public  interest. 


Getnndheit  It  Not  the  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  HEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  2  weeks,  the  ragweed  plant  will 
be  In  full  blonn  and  i^iproxlinately  10 
million  Americans  will  be  painfully  aware 
of  Its  presence,  nie  Allergy  Foundation 
of  America  r^x>rts  that  a  rainy  first  half 
of  August  will  mean  a  mlseraMe  hay 
fever  season. 

Pollen  from  the  ragweed  plant  causes 
the  unpleasantness  of  hay  fever — runny 
nose,  weeping  eyes,  sneezing,  and  head- 
aches, not  to  mention  many  more  seri- 
ous illnesses  which  are  effected  by  rag- 
weed, the  prime  example  of  which  Is 
bronchial  asthma,  the  killer  of  some  4,000 
persona  yearly.  The  Air  PollutlMi  Con- 
trol Board  of  the  Department  of  Health 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  concluded 
that  they  know  of  no  beneficial  use  for 
ragweed  except.  In  the  overall  balance  of 
nature.  It  does  more  harm  than  good. 

In  addition  to  their  health  suffering, 
these  10  million  hay-fever  victims  will 
lose  about  $140  million  dollars  a  year  in 
treatment.  Medical  cost  is  estimated  at 
roughly  $60  for  injections,  plus  from  $20 
to  $40  for  medications — ^that  Is,  about 
$100  per  person,  per  year  for  those  who 
seek  medical  help.  In  fact,  the  air  pol- 
lution control  board  in  its  studies  has 
estimated  that  more  than  a  million  peo- 
ple In  the  State  of  New  York  suffer  from 
hay  fever,  and  that  some  250.000  lose  a 
week  or  more  from  work  or  school  each 
year  because  of  the  allergy. 

Much  study  has  been  made  in  order  to 
combat  the  ragweed  but  it  has  been  con- 
fined predominantly  to  the  State  of  New 


York.  I  sedc  to  have  this  pioUem  rec- 
ognized aa  a  national  one  and  a  serious 
(me  affecting  the  health  and  earning 
capacity  of  over  10  millkm  Americans.  I 
seek,  through  HJl.  1047,  to  expand  study 
and  experimentation  to  eradicate  the 
ragweed  into  a  Federal  program.  This 
legislation  provides  for  Federal  ragweed 
eliminati(xi  by  the  U.S.  Department  (A 
Agriculture.  Addition  of  the  word  "rag- 
weed" In  section  102a  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  would 
put  the  noxious  plant  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  witchweed,  which  Impedes  growth 
of  grains.  The  act  requires  the  Depart- 
ment to  work  on  eradication  of  witch- 
weed. 

Research  seeking  to  combat  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  ragweed  usually  points  to 
control,  rather  than  eradication,  as  the 
safer  and  more  economical  method. 
Daily  research  is  being  conducted  in  the 
form  of  a  pollen  count  taken  in  the  al- 
lergy d^Mrtment  el  the  Jewish  Ho^ital 
in  Brooklyn.  Tlie  pollen  count  is  the 
average  number  of  pollen  grains  f  oimd 
on  a  square  centimeter  of  a  sticky  glass 
slide  that  has  been  exposed  to  air  for  24 
hours. 

The  hospital's  allergy  department, 
headed  ^  Dr.  Max  Grolnlck,  has  a 
pollen-counting  station  on  the  21st  flocH- 
of  a  building  on  86tti  Street  this  year. 
ITie  hospital  has  been  counting  poUen 
for  27  years.  In  former  years,  it  main- 
tained counting  stati(Kis  in  BnxAlyn  and 
Far  Rodcaway  as  well  as  Manhattan,  but 
the  80th  Street  readings  were  so  close  to 
the  three-station  average  that  the  hos- 
pital is  droivlng  the  other  two. 

Brooklyn  Jewish  starts  keeping  the 
count  when  the  pollen  season  begins. 
The  newspapers  start  printing  the  count 
when  the  ragweed  season  opens,  around 
the  first  of  May. 

Dr.  David  Merfcsamer  goes  to  the  sta- 
tion every  morning  at  9  ajn.  to  take  a 
reading.  A  pollen  count  over  25  means 
misery  for  all  sufferers.  But  unusually 
sensitive  persons  can  feel  unhappy  when 
the  count  is  as  low  as  7. 

Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  shown  that  about  95  percent  of  rag- 
weed pollen  grains  settle  from  the  air 
within  about  150  feet  of  the  point  of  ex- 
pulsion from  the  blossom.  From  this  It 
appears  that  hay  fever  is  a  localized  prob- 
lem and  that  sufferers  are  victims  of  the 
particular  environment  in  which  they  live 
and  go  about  their  daily  activities. 

However,  one  of  the  moet  interested 
followers  of  the  above-mentioned  daily 
pollen  count  and  more  importantly,  a 
man  whose  earning  capacity  Is  limited  by 
hay  fever,  Herman  Aaronoff .  of  Brooklyn, 
does  not  brieve  the  problem  to  be  a  local 
one.  Mr.  Aaronoff  is  a  part-time  real 
estate  clerk  and  freelance  writer  for  the 
Jewish  press.  He  claims,  "Local  action 
can't  solve  the  problem.  Municipal  and 
State  authorities  may  do  the  Job  in  their 
areas  but  the  winds  still  carry  ragweed 
pollen  across  State  lines.  Only  a  natltMial 
program  can  do  an  ^ective  job." 

Data  from  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agri- 
c\ilture  would  seem  to  substantiate  this 
thcOTy*  It  is  reported  that  <me  or  more 
species  of  ragweed  occur  in  all  50  States 
of  this  country.  About  half  the  States 
can  be  found  to  have  no  areas  which  are 
free  of  poll^i.    Ragweed  Is  found  to  be 


most  prevalent  in  the  North  Central  and 
North  Eastern  States  f flowed  by  the 
Southern,  Great  Plains,  Inteimountain, 
Padflc  Ooastal  States,  and  Hawaii. 

There  are  three  methods  of  oontrtd: 
Q>raying.  crowding,  and  cutting. 

Sprasring  or  the  use  of  hertjiddes  is  the 
most  effective;  however,  the  drift  of  the 
chemical  q^ray  is  known  to  cause  severe 
crop  damage. 

Ragweed  is  not  a  cmnpetitive  plant. 
It  can  be  crowded  out  and  thus,  stifled 
by  heavy  seedlngs  of  alfalfa,  clover,  blue- 
grass  and  other  thick  vegetation.  It 
grows  most  profusely  where  the  soil  will 
not  be  disturbed  and  the  pollen  will  be 
controlled. 

The  method  of  cutting  is  most  advis- 
able. If  the  ragweed  plant  is  cut  before 
flowering,  the  pollen  will  be  eliminated. 
The  soil  will  not  be  distiu-bed  and  the 
pollen  will  be  controlled. 

The  cutting  method  has  been  exhibited 
most  successfully  in  Niagara  Falls,  where 
a  city  ordbiance  was  wiapteA  directing 
all  property  owners  to  cut  the  weeds  on 
th^r  property.  If  this  Is  not  done,  the 
city  does  the  cutting  and  adds  the  cost 
to  the  individual's  tax  bilL  There  has 
been  a  gradual  and  steady  drop  in  the 
pollen  Index  In  Niagara  Falls  since  1960. 

"Hie  Tuberculosis  Association  in  Con- 
necticut is  attempting  to  start  a  pollen 
sampling  program  this  year — that  is,  a 
program  to  determine  the  extent  of  pol- 
len in  an  area  in  order  to  decide  upon  a 
manner  of  controL  Pennsylvania  has 
had  such  a  program  for  several  years. 

These  programs  are  the  most  effective 
amonig  the  relatively  few  to  combat  rag- 
weed. Shall  we  expand  these  programs 
and  Incorporate  them  on  a  Federal  level 
in  order  to  Improve  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic plight  of  over  10  million  Ameri- 
cans? 


Aattralia's  Restrictiom  ob  Trade  DcpUrcd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLET 

or  NOaTH   CASOLTITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBMTATTVES  * 

Thursday.  Auguxt  12. 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  remind  our  friends  in  Aus- 
tralia that  trade,  like  frienddiip — and 
Aiistralia  certainly  is  our  friend — ^is  a 
two-way  proposition;  trade  is  a  two-way 
street. 

I  am  concerned  at  the  recent  decline 
in  (me  of  our  most  important  exports  to 
Australia — tobacco — at  a  time  when  n.S. 
imports  of  agricultural  products  from 
that  coimtry  have  been  increasing 
rapidly. 

This  is  a  vital  matter  when  related  to 
our  balance  of  paymoits.  and  it  creates 
a  serious  problem  to  several  hundred 
thousand  Flue-cured  tobacco  growers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  tariff  agreement  negotiated  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  United  States 
in  1947  included  ctmcessions  ot  impor- 
tance to  the  agricultural  Interests  of  each 
country  and  was  designed  to  be  mutually 
beneflclaL  In  return  for  U^S.  ocmoes- 
si<ms  on  meat  and  wool,  the  Australians 
agreed  to  concessions  on  the  importati<m 
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of  Ui .  unmanufactured  tobacco  Into 
their  o  >untry.  This  concession  bound  the 
tariff  duty  rate  on  immanufactured 
tobacco  and.  due  to  the  expansion  and 
prospective  volume  of  tobacco  exports 
from  t  tia  country  to  Australia,  that  con- 
cessior  was  approved  by  U.S.  negotiators 
as  exc  «dlnK  all  others  in  value.  How- 
ever, t  jere  were  certain  loopholes  which 
were  n  >t  ai^^arent  at  the  time. 

Tlie  net  result  is  that  we  are  import- 
ing vau  tly  more  meat  and  animal  prod- 
ucts tl  an  we  were  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Si  reement.  while  our  tobacco  ex- 
ports h  ave  dropped  from  an  average  26.3 
million  pounds  in  the  1952-56  period  and 
an  ann  iigl  high  of  37.8  million  pounds  in 
1957  tc  a  new  low  of  13.4  million  pounds 
in  196^. 

This  switch  of  Australian  policy  on 
tobaccc  started  about  mid- 1950  when 
Qoverrtnent  officials  in  that  country 
Initiate  1  steps  for  cutting  back  on  the 
quantit  r  of  tobacco  Imported.  ThispoUcy 
was  eff(  ctuated  by  two  key  devices:  Flr^. 
the  pre  lerlbing  of  a  constantly  mounting 
series  rf  percentages  on  Australian- 
grown  eaf  to  be  incorporated  Into  the 
resfieet  ve  tobacco  products  and.  second, 
the  ay  item  of  tobacco  Import  rates 
severely  penalizing  manufacti^ers  who 
do  not  iomply  with  the  prescribed  "mix- 
ing pen  entages." 

Duriig  the  1947-51  period  the  mini- 
mum percentage  of  domestic  leaf  pre- 
scribed for  cigarettes  was  3  percent. 
Those  \  ho  compiled  with  this  percentage 
paid  a  luty  of  the  equivalent  of  80  n.S. 
cents  ler  pound.  Those  who  did  not 
comply  were  charged  the  equivalent  of  96 
VS.  cei  Its  per  pound  or  a  differential  of 
16  U.8.  cents.  Through  the  years  this 
minimum  percentage  ot  domestic  leaf 
has  sys  ematically  been  Increased  up  to 
the  prei  ent  rate  of  45  percent  with  reg- 
ulation presently  In  effect  to  eventually 
increa8<  this  minimum  percentage  to  50 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  1966. 

^  CO!  isequence  of  these  developments, 
tt  natui  klly  followed  that  UJS.  exports  of 
tobacco  to  Australia  would  suffer.  An 
examln  ttlon  of  the  use  of  UJS.  tobacco  by 
the  Aus  ralian  tobacco  product  manufac- 
turers s  lows  even  more  clearly  the  re- 
sults of  these  stringent  mixing  regula- 
tions. ■  liere  has  been  a  steady  annual 
decline  n  the  estimated  use  of  U.S.  leaf 
from  2S.1  million  pounds  in  1958  to  an 
estlmatf  d  17  mllllon  pounds  in  1965,  or 
a  total :  eduction  of  42  percent.  During 
this  san  e  period,  the  total  estimated  an- 
nual UB}  of  all  tobacco  by  Australian 
manufaiurers  increased  approximately 
9  percer  t  fpcmx  47.8  miUlMi  to  52  million 
pounds. 

Austrillans  may  wish  to  argue  that 
they  ha  re  a  right  to  change  prescribed 
mixing  regulations  in  any  desired  way 
due  to  t  le  language  contained  in  the  ne- 
gotiated trade  agreement  of  1947.  In  the 
lif^  at  ^eae  provisions,  some  modiflca 
Hon  of  t  le  status  of  domestic  tobacco  not 
only  was  authorised,  indeed  it  was  ex 
pected.  However,  the  scope  and  severity 
of  actkM  IS  which  have  in  fact  been  taken 
by  Aust  alia  could  not  in  any  sense  be 
ooosidei  id  reasonable.  On  the  contrary, 
had  the  situation  in  this  regard  been 
foreseea  )le  in  any  degree  whatever  in 
1947.  nc  negotiat<v  in  his  right  mind 
would  h|ive  ooosldered  («>ening  negotia- 
tions. 


The  result  of  this  systematic  Increase 
of  the  requirement  for  the  utilization  of 
domestic  tobacco  has  raised  the  auction 
price  of  Australian  tobacco  to  the  point 
where  the  farmer  is  now  guaranteed  a 
price  of  about  $1.17  a  pound  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Government,  more  than  double 
our  own  average  price  in  this  country, 
and  which  in  the  final  analysis  simply 
means  that  we  are  through  this  trade 
agreement  indirectly  subsidizing  the 
Australian  tobacco  farmer  through  our 
heavy  importations  of  meat  products  and 
wool  which  we  have  agreed  to  take. 

With  this  high  price,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turers in  Australia  have  resisted  the  en- 
forced usage  of  increasing  percentages  of 
native  leaf,  but  apparently  this  has  been 
too  little  or  of  no  avail.  This  native 
leaf  is  not  only  higher  priced  than  other 
tobacco  on  the  world  market,  but  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  it  cannot  compare 
with  the  quality  of  the  standard  Ameri- 
can grown  tobacco  and  must  therefore 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  Australian 
cigarettes.  The  local  manufacturer  who 
is  in  the  middle  of  this  situation,  how- 
ever, has  no  alternative  but  to  comply 
with  the  mixing  regulation  due  to  the 
heavy  duty  penalty  for  those  who  fall  to 
do  so. 

It  may  be  redundant  to  say  that 
normally  trade  is  a  two-way  proposition, 
but  in  the  case  in  question  the  more  we 
have  favoring  the  Australian  exporter,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  1947  trade  agreement, 
the  more  our  friends  from  down  imder 
have  followed  the  reversed  course  with 
a  highly  protectionist  policy  which  has 
harmed  our  exports  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ports of  other  tobacco  producing  coun- 
tries who  supply  this  market. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  quality  con- 
sideration that  the  United  States  has 
even  been  able  to  maintain  its  relative 
position  with  other  foreign  suppliers  in 
this  market. 

These  developments  at  a  time  when  we 
are  seeking  freer  world  trade  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  should  bring  widespread  concern  to 
not  only  the  tobacco  producing  areas  but 
to  all  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
expecting  to  share  in  increased  exports 
through  freer  access  to  world  markets. 
For  this  reason.  I  am  now  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  well 
as  all  other  Interested  parties. 

Australia  shoiild  not  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  such  as  sugar,  mutton, 
and  wool,  to  the  United  States  while  at 
the  same  time  restricting  its  Imports  ot 
U.S.  tobacco  and  other  agricultural 
products. 


Urbaa  Sharecroppers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOITTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tfiursdav.  August  12, 19SS 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoiTGRnsiOKAL  RxcosD  the  letter  a  min- 


ister in  my  State  has  written  to  an  official 
who  requested  him  to  support  their  anti- 
poverty  program. 

The  letter,  omitting  names  and  placet 
is  as  follows: 

About  a  year  ago  (July  8.  1964)  there  ap. 
peared  In  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  an 
article  entitled:  "The  Blg-Clty  Poor— Urban 
Sharecroppers"?"  I  quote  from  It  as  followt: 
"Chicago. — ^A  sociologist  who  sturtled  the 
buying  habits  of  464  low-Income  families  In 
New  York  City  reports  these  findings: 

"Basy  credit  and  high-pressure  saiei 
pitches  keep  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
families  surveyed  In  continual  poverty  with 
mounting  debt.  An  emotional  craving  to 
compensate  for  low  social  status  often  causes 
the  blg-clty  poor  to  buy  new  rather  than 
used  durable  goods  and  to  choose  the  luxury 
rather  than  the  utUlty  line. 

"Of  the  families  surveyed.  80  percent 
bought  only  new  furniture;  95  percent  owned 
at  least  1  television  set — and  40  percent  of 
the  TV  owners  paid  more  than  >300  for 
their  sets;  about  two-tblrda  of  the  appll- 
ances  owned  by  the  families  were  bought  on 
credit. 

"Only  27  percent  of  th*  famUles  had  sav- 
ings of  as  much  as  $100. 

"The  survey  was  conducted  by  David  Cap- 
lovltz  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  senior 
study  director  of  the  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center.  Median  Income  of  the  fami- 
lies studied  was  93,300. 

"Many  customers  are  continuously  In  debt 
to  the  merchant  In  a  pattern  reminiscent  of 
the  relationship  between  the  sharecropper 
and  the  company  store. 

"Mr.  Caplovlte  said,  'We  might,  almost 
call  these  tradltlonallstic  consumers'  In  our 
cities  "urban  sharecroppers." ' 

"The  sociologist  said  he  found  that  'the 
poor  often  end  up  buying  goods  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  buying;  they  ere 
tricked  or  pressured  Into  buying,  even 
though  they  do  not  want  the  goods  and 
cannot  afford  them.' " 

I  am  sure  that  you  realize  that  surveys  in 
other  urban  areas  would  produce  the  same 
findings. 

Now  the  Great  Society  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, which  you  so  fully  endorse, 
oommends  its  antlpoverty  program  as  a  cer- 
tain means  of  helping  these  lower-Income 
pe<^le;  yes,  of  eventually  eradicating  their 
impoverished  (?)  lifefOTever. 

Ilie  findings  of  Mr.  Capdovits,  however,  tell 
a  different  story.  They  reveal  one  basic 
fallacy  In  all  arguments  advanced  for  the 
antipoverty  program  of  the  Great  Society. 
TtMt  is  this:  It  leaves  himaan  nature  en- 
tirely out  of  consideration.  The  Inborn  na- 
ture of  man.  ba  he  rich  or  poor,  schooled  or 
unschooled,  leads  him  in  endeavors  to  get  the 
naost  personal  gain  out  of  the  least  possible 
effort,  as  Is  seen  In  the  colossal  abuses  of 
every  ffederal  welfare  program  initiated  since 
the  1930's.  And  this  sad.  but  undeniable, 
fact  dooms  also  the  antipoverty  program,  in 
spite  of  all  claims  to  the  contrary,  &  a  dis- 
mal, tragic  failxire. 

Not  until  the  Government  reverts  to  the 
tried  and  tested  and  honored  principle  set 
forth  by  Oapt.  John  Smith  In  Colonial 
America.  "He  that  wUl  not  work,  nelthw 
shall  he  eat."  can  dignity  and  responsibility 
and  Integrity  and  lasting  benefit  be  brought 
Into  the  lives  of  those  of  lower  income. 

My  38  years  In  the  holy  ministry  have  been 
devoted  In  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  men, 
through  the  Words  of  Christ,  the  wisest  Man 
who  ever  lived,  as  they  are  written  in  the 
Blbto.  My  efforts  have  been  centered  pri- 
marily to  bring  men  into  heartfelt  fellowship 
with  their  Savior.  Not  until  that  is  aocom- 
pllshed  can  they  overcome  the  evil  that  con- 
tinually tempts  them  as  It  arises  from  their 
human  nature. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not  now  Intend 
to  change  my  appeal  or  approctch  to  men.  to 
abandon  the  teachings  of  my  Savior,  who 
■aid.   "The  poor   ye   shall   have   with   you 
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,2-gyB"  tor  **»•  '"**!«  »'^<*  disastrous 
rtiUoBophles  of  those  who  have  faahloned 
ST  antipoverty  program  and  similar  pro- 
gnioB  of  the  Great  Society.  True  f<rilowers 
^aaiBt.  as  a  result  and  fruit  <*  their 
felkwshlp  with  Him.  will  counteract  povMty 
with  a  genuine,  upright  and  loyal  dtizen- 
jjtp-  by  saving  in  good  times;  by  'pulling  In 
Uietr  belts'  and  living  within  their  Income  at 
gU  times,  especially  In  times  of  depression; 
looking  not  to  the  Government  but  to  Christ 
for  the  things  they  need  to  support  body  and 
life,  imploring  Him  cmd  not  an  agency  of  the 
FWeral  Government  to  "give  them  their  dally 

bread." 

ror  these  reasons,  which  I  present  for  your 
jnoet  earnest  consideration,  you  will  reculily 
understand  that  I  must  rely  with  a  resound- 
ing negative  to  the  requesU  you  make  on 
behalf  of  the  misnamed  and  mismanaged 
antipoverty  program  of  the  Great  Society  In 
your  circular  letter  of  August  4,  addressed 
to  me  and  the  clergy  of  South  Dakota. 


The  Snperiority  of  New  York  State's 
Finger  Lakes  Wine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SABdUEL  S.  STRAHON 

or   MEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
other  day  there  was  a  published  report 
that  the  State  Department  has  been  urg- 
ing diplomats  abroad  to  serve  American 
wines  rather  than  foreign  wines  at  their 
diplomatic  dinners  and  receptions.  At 
that  time  I  wrote  the  D^artment  and 
the  President  to  commend  this  new  em- 
phasis on  American  products,  and  I 
pointed  out  the  special  superiority  of 
those  wines  grown  in  New  York  State 
and  In  my  own  congressional  district, 
which  Includes  the  famous  Finger  Lakes 
wine-growing  region. 

I  was  especially  pleased  the  other  day 
to  see  In  the  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser 
an  article  which  backs  up  my  Judgment 
with  regard  to  the  special  qualities  of  our 
American  wines  in  general  and  New  York 
State  wines  In  particular. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
enclose  this  informative  article  from  the 
Auburn  Citizen- Advertiser: 
Expert  Lattds  L.B.J.  for  Stand  on  U.8.  Wints 

New  York.— Peter  L.  Carp,  a  38-year-old 
native  of  Holland,  \ised  to  travel  about  the 
United  States  touting  the  vliTues  of  Euro- 
pean wines. 

Carp,  who  can  trace  his  ancestry  as  far 
back  as  1420,  to  one  Johannus  Karp  of  Trer- 
bach,  Germany,  also  has  a  long  family  his- 
tory of  European  wlnemaklng.  The  family 
emigrated  to  Holland  In  1829,  but  a  Oemuin 
branch  still  produces  Mosell  wines  regionally. 

With  this  background,  what  does  Oarp. 
an  expert  on  wines  from  the  gr&pe  to  the 
bottle,  think  of  President  Johnson's  recent 
request  that  n.S.  diplomatic  missions  abroad 
serve  American  wines  at  official  functions? 

SECOND  TO    NONE 

He  thinks  It's  a  timely  reminder  that 
American  wines  are  second  to  none  In  the 
world.  What's  more.  Carp  says,  dcunestlc 
wines  would  be  an  "excellent  American  Im- 
port" In  foreign  oountrles. 

"Because  of  their  singular  qualities,  Amer- 
ican wines  belong  on  the  wine  lists 
and  in  the  wine  cellars  of  anyone  inter- 


ested in  having  a  rein-esentatlve  selection 
of  the  world's  best."  Carp  said  in  an  interview 
during  the  f""*'  meeting  of  the  Wise  Jk 
Spirits  Wholeealeri  Awodatlosi. 

Carp,  a  tall.  Mue-eyad.  sxiave  man  who  now 
lives  In  Rochester.  N.Y.,  with  his  wife  and 
young  son,  can  speak  with  authority  on  the 
subject  of  wines  and  other  beverages. 

He  is  assistant  to  the  president  of  Wldmer's 
Wine  Cellars,  of  Naples,  N.T..  located  In  the 
vlneyard-rlch  Finger  liakes  area  of  upper 
New  York  State.  Rom  1961  to  1964  he  ad- 
ministered the  national  sales  program  of  still 
sparkling  and  forttfled  wines  for  Austin. 
Nichols  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  for  several  years  be- 
fore that  was  North  American  representative 
of  European  manufacturers  of  beverages  and 
food  products. 

acoar  timzlt 

"The  UJ3.  State  Departnoent's  suggestion 
that  American  wines  be  served  by  our  dip- 
lomatic missions  abroad  Is  most  timely," 
Carp  said.  "We  are  already  experiencing  a 
substantial  Interest  In  and  consumption  of 
New  York  State's  Finger  Lakes  sherry  and 
premlimi  table  wines  by  members  of  our 
Military  Establishments  overseas. 

"The  President's  conunents  are  a  welcome 
reminder  to  our  dlirf<Mnatic  corps  to  provide 
an  opporttinlty  for  fcnrelgn  guests  to  become 
famUiar  with  the  hlglUy  distinctive.  Individ- 
ual characteristics  of  an  excellent  American 
Import." 

Oarp  said  the  quaUty  of  American  wines 
has  accelerated  a  growing  trend  toward  wine 
drinking  In  the  United  States  that  started 
after  World  Wax  11,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  perceptible  shift  toward  sherries. 


In  Government  control  up  to  here,  and  the 
next  step  Is  soriallam  unless  the  GCXP  can 
oome  up  with  a  decisive  program  that  can 
stem  the  tide. 


The  Great  Society 


Doaiaieaa  DilcBma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   MEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Babylon  Town  Leader.  Babylon,  Long  Is- 
land. N.Y.,  August  12. 1965: 

Faoii  Craolk  to  Grave 

There  are  few  areas  of  human  activity  to- 
day—from the  cradle  to  the  grave — that  are 
not  under  some  form  of  Federal  control. 
And.  those  that  are  not  are  presently  being 
observed  closely  under  mlcroeoopes  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Great  Society. 

This  session  of  the  Legislature  will  go  down 
in  history  for  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  its  efforts.  An  evaluation  of  the  results 
win  hardly  be  available  for  another  genera- 
tion. 

We  have  aid  to  Appalachla,  health  care  for 
young  and  old,  a  multibiUlon-doIlar  housing 
biU,  school  aid  and  college  scholarship  pro- 
grams, antipoverty  programs,  and  subsidies 
for  ever3rthing  under  the  sun. 

The  present  Congress  Is  in  a  sense  a  run- 
away Congress  because  It  seems  bent  on  bat- 
tering through  any  and  aU  programs  tossed 
to  It  from  the  White  House. 

The  tax-and-tax  and  spend-and-spend 
philosophy  Introduced  by  FJDJft.  niutured  by 
HJ3.T.  tmd  brought  to  matiirlty  by  L.B  J.  has 
been  bought,  accepted,  wittingly  or  imwlt- 
tingly  by  the  people. 

RepubUcan  ieadera  aU  over  the  country 
who  are  looking  to  rebuUd  the  national  party 
must  accept  the  fact  they  have  lost  the  war 
for  private  enterprise  to  the  proponents  of 
governmental  control. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  wallowing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSEl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert into  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  title  dramatizes 
Its  message,  yet  while  Inserting  thia  par- 
ticular piece  may  I  observe  that  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  end  result  of  John- 
sonian foreign  policy  Juggling  of  the 
Dominican  crisis  will  be  an  artificially 
created  government  with  Communists  in 
positions  of  influence: 

DommcAir  Dilemma 

After  15  weeks  of  stalUng  and  an  outlay 
olBcially  placed  at  947  million,  but  In  reality 
closer  to  $80  mtlllon.  the  United  States  lias 
shut  off  all  flnannlal  aid  in  an  attempt  to 
break  the  deadlock  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  aim  Is  to  force  the  government 
Junta  and  the  pro-Castrotte  and  Communist 
rebels  to  accept  a  compromise  provisional 
government. 

The  compromise,  advanced  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  would  InstaU  Hec- 
tor Garcia  Godoy.  Foreign  Minister  under  the 
regime  of  the  ousted  Juan  Bosch,  as  provi- 
sional president  fen*  9  months,  after  which 
elections  would  be  held.  The  plan  has  found 
favor  neither  with  the  Junta,  headed  by 
Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barreras.  nor  with  the 
nominal  boas  of  the  rebels.  Col.  Ftanclsco 
Oaamano  Dena. 

The  State  Department's  awkward  resort 
to  financial  pressure  In  the  hope  of  forcing 
a  settlement  is  another  oonfesslon  of  Its 
bankrupt  policy.  President  Johnson,  when 
he  ordered  American  military  intervention 
last  April  28.  openly  stated  that  this  action 
was  taken  not  only  to  save  American  lives 
but  to  prevent  a  Oommunlst  takeover  and 
the  creation  of  a  "second  Cuba." 

Recent  defections  from  the  rebel  forces^ 
holed  up  in  a  square  mile  of  downtown 
Santo  Domingo,  the  capital,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  original  Judgment  th&t 
the  insurrection  was  dominated  by  Commu- 
nists is  stUl  valid.  The  defectors  said  they 
quit  the  Oaamano  group  because  it  is  in- 
creasingly influenced  by  Oommunlfits  and 
Oastroites. 

President  Johnson  poured  21,00(>  soldiers 
and  marines  Into  the  Island,  but,  once  there, 
they  did  little  but  camp  on  the  sidelines  of 
the  rebel  enclave  while  Washington  brought 
In  the  OAS  to  mediate  the  problem.  The 
American  representative  on  the  three-man 
OAS  directorate  is  Ellsworth  Bunker,  whose 
gifts  as  an  vppetmer  were  previously  demon- 
BFtrated  when  he  negotiated  the  Dutch  out  of 
New  Guinea  and  turned  their  territory  over 
to  the  Amertoan-hatlng  President  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia. 

WhUe  our  forces  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public remained  neutrallBSd.  Washington 
ImpcuHally  dlapensed  «»waTiA4tt]  and  material 
aid  to  both  the  rebels  and  their  opponents. 
The  State  Department  has  plaoed  a  price 
tag  of  $47  mllllon  on  these  handoxits,  but 
makes  no  aooountlng  at  the  cost  at  main- 
tft-ining  American  forces  and  OAS  peacekeep- 
ing troops.  These  oosts  are  reckoned  at  an 
additl(«al  $30  millloa  to  date. 
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Therb  Is  not  the  sllghteat  question  that  If 
the  An  erloan  forces  had  been  given  the  go- 
bhey  ooukl  have  cleaned  up  the  rebel- 
1  few  days  and  ended  the  Oommunlst 
Instead,  the  leftists  have  been  given 
4  months  to  coesoUdate  their  posl- 
to  spread  their  Influence  through- 
countryside.  A  nuikeshlft  settlement 
offer  no  assurance  that  the  radical 
not  wttempt  another  coup,  for  we 
it  tlM  chance  to  live  another  day. 
kicked  out  of  the  country  in 
he  was  truckling  to  the  Com- 
When  the  rebelUon  broke  out,  one 
Irst  acts  of  the  Johnson  adminlstra- 
to  send  an  emissary  to  see  him  In 
Rico,  where  he  Is  In  exile.  The  ex- 
that  Bosch  would  contribute  to 
of  order  by  calling  off  his 
gro^mdleaB.  Bis  preeent  pur- 
pose Is  to  bide  his  time  imtll  an  election  and 
then  pi  t  xxp  Col.  Caamano  as  his  nominee  for 
presldsit 

As 
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been  the  course  of  our  policy  from 

1  hrough  X«os  and  now  Vietnam  and 

Inlcan  Republic,  Washington  does 

clear-cut  solutions,  but  inclines  to 

negotla^on  and  fuzsy  settlements  which  ac- 

nothing  final.    This  abhovreince  of 

action  will  only  guarantee  that  every 

It  off  today  will  recur  In  more  aggra- 

f<  rm  tomorrow. 
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Dpobc^eBce:  A  Threat  to  Our  Law 
Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nuxois 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday.  Auffust  12, 1965 


RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  IS  S5,  Issue  of  Uie  American  Bar  As- 
aoclation  Journal  carries  an  article  by 
s4>nis  li.  Lelbman,  distinguished 
_  lawyer,  on  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  'AvU  dls<rt}e<ilence  In  the  American 
legal  s:  ist^n  and  soclc^.  Mr.  Lelbman 
has  be<  n  chairman  of  the  American  Bar 
AssodajUcm's  Committee  on  Education 
Communism  since  1962,  and 
_  jfresh  attention  to  a  matter  that 
Is  of  especial  Interest  to  the  American 
people. 

The  juiicle  follows: 
Cim.  0|80BZDizifcx:  A  Thsxat  to  Otts  Law 

SOCIZTT 

(By  Uo^is  I.  Lelbman.  ot  the  niinols  Bar. 

Chicago) 

Is   a   standard   against    which   we 

test  basic  Issues  of  foreign  policy. 

~"'   4  is  the  historical  and  conttnu- 

of  human  beings  for  freedom 

This   must   be  our   basic   In 

world     communlsn.    We     are 

the  history  of  man  proves  It. 

law  society  can  discipline  the  cult 

personality.    The  law  society  is  man's 
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Dome  tic  Issues   must   also   be  measured 
nan's  historical  struggle  for  liberty. 
~    the   record  establishes  that  the 
wUl  pervert  with  tactics  of  con- 
Usruptlon,  and  violence  the  rights 
l^w  system.    The  history  of  the  ad- 
world  communism  overwhelmingly 
the  evidence  that  It  wlU  seize  upon 
approximating    dissent    for 
idapiirpoees. 

Wilson  said:  "A  nation  which 
remember  what  It  was  yesterday, 
know  what  It  Is  today,  nor  what 


sit  latlon 


i^oodi  3W 


It  Is  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  do  a 
futile  thing  if  we  do  not  know  where  we 
came  from  or  what  we  have  been  about." 

In  seeking  to  improve  tomorrow,  it  Is  our 
duty  to  remember  where  we  have  been  and 
reflect  on  where  we  are. 

We  live  in  that  instant  of  time  when  it 
can  bo  said  that  never  before  have  190  mil- 
lion people  enjoyed  so  many  material  things, 
however  Imperfect  their  distribution.  But 
the  mulUpllcatlon  of  consumer  wealth  Is 
subordinate  to  our  greatest  acc<Mnplish- 
ment — the  fashioning  of  the  law  society. 

This  open,  democratic  Republic  is  mans 
highest  achievement,  not  only  for  what  it  has 
already  accompUshed  but,  more  Important, 
because  It  affords  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  orderly  change  and  the  realization  of 
man's  self-renewing  aspirations.  Our  goals 
are  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  buttressed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— a  Judicial,  legislative,  and  execuUve 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which  per- 
mits ithe  continuation  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion's spirited  dialog  and  makes  possible 
the  opportunity  continuously  to  approxi- 
mate, through  oin-  legislative  and  Judicial 
systems,  our  moral  and  spiritual  goals. 
ou»  LAW  socimr  provss  its  MrrrLi 
The  long  history  of  man  is  one  of  pain 
and  sxiffering,  blood  and  tears,  to  create  these 
pathways  for  progress.  This  noble  experi- 
ment of  ours  survived  the  cruelty  of  a  mas- 
sive clvU  war.  the  ultimate  test  whether 
our  imlque  system  could  endure.  It  did.  It 
has.  It  will.  I^t  us  always  remember  that 
the  law  society  is  both  the  pinnacle  of  man's 
struggle  to  date  and  the  foundation  for  his 
future  hope. 

There  is  an  obligation  to  that  law  society 
however.  Abraham  Lincoln  stated  It  plainly 
m  these  passionate  words: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty 
every  well-wisher  to  his  prosperity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try •  •  Let  every  man  remember  that  to 
violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood 
Of  his  father  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his 
own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother,  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap— let  it  be  taught  in 
schools,  m  seminaries  and  in  colleges;  let  it 
be  written  In  primers,  spelling  books,  and  in 
almanacs;  let  It  be  preached  from  the  pul- 
pit, proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and  en- 
forced in  courts  of  JusUce.  And,  In  short 
let  It  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
Nation;  and  let  the  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  the  grave  and  gay,  of  all  sexes,  tongues 
and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrlflce  unceas- 
ingly upon  Its  altars." 

No  society  can  give  Its  citizens  the  right 
to  break  the  law.  There  can  be  no  law  to 
which  obedience  is  optional,  no  command  to 
which  the  State  attaches  an  "if  you  don't 
mind".  What  has  happened  to  us?  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  repeat  what  should  be  axio- 
matic and  accepted?  What  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  citizen?  Surely  the  continuing 
social  task  for  the  morally  sensitive  citizen 
Is  to  impart  reality  to  the  yet  unachieved 
Ideal  of  fxill  and  equal  participation  by  all  in 
all  our  opportunities. 

But  we  must  remember  that  there  have 
been  no  easy  solutions  for  man's  Inhuman- 
ity to  his  fellows.  "Only  those  lacking  re- 
sponsible humility  will  have  a  confident  solu- 
tion to  problems  as  intractable  as  the  fric- 
tions attributable  to  differences  of  color,  race 
or  religion,"  Justice  Frankfurter  declared. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  violence.  Violence 
has  been  too  often  a  way  of  life  throughout 
mankind's  history.  Whole  continents  have 
been  Involved  In  riot,  rebelUon,  and  revolu- 
tion. Human  rights  problems  exist  in  India 
In  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Africa! 
A  large  part  of  the  world  lives  behind  the 
ugly  Iron  and  bamboo  curtains  of  com- 
munism. 

We  cannot  sanction  terror  In  New  York 


or  In  Mississippi.  Retaliation  is  not  JustlflM 
by  bitterness  or  past  dislllxislonment.  No 
individual  or  group  at  any  time,  for  any  n^. 
son,  has  a  right  to  exact  self-detenniaM 
retribution.  All  too  often,  retaliation  Injurw 
the  innocent  at  random  and  provokes  count- 
er retaUation  against  those  equally  inno- 
cent.  0\ir  Imperfections  do  not  Justify 
tearing  down  the  structures  which  have  given 
us  our  progress.  The  only  solution  is  th« 
free  and  open  law  society. 

In  times  when  man's  progress  seems  pain- 
fully slow,  we  might  consider  how  well  wa 
are  doing  on  all  issues  compared  to  most 
areas  of  the  world.  In  this  frame  of  refer- 
ence,  let  us  identify  certain  current  foi«ei 
whose  alms  is  to  destroy  the  law  society. 

The  InexoraMe  requirement  of  communism 
to  exploit  every  difference  between  men 
should  now  be  clearly  imderstood.  Com- 
mimlsm  constantly  exploits  mankind's  trou- 
bles Ideologically,  philosophically,  and  p«y. 
chologlcally.  Yet  we  seem  to  be  siuprlsed. 
confused  and  even  bitter  about  CommunlBt 
intervention  in  our  civil  rights  problems. 
What  could  be  a  more  natural  target  for 
Communist  use? 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
has  a  long  history  of  attempting  to  Inflltrate 
every  segment  of  our  society.  The  Negroes 
of  America  have  a  long  hlstroy  of  resisting 
this  subversion,  but  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  believe  that  Communists  would  not  seek 
to  insert  themselves  where  there  Is  unreason- 
ing and  extreme  militancy  in  any  troubled 
area.  This  Is  no  reflection  on  any  segment 
of  our  society.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the 
constant  threat  of  trained  troublemakers  and 
rabble  rousers.  The  Communists  know  they 
can  profit  by  stimulating  agitatton  and  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order.  They  would  ne- 
glect their  own  sinister  doctrines  If  they  did 
not  use  these  instruments  of  subversion 
and  violence. 

The  Inciting  of  dissension  and  confiict  be- 
tween nationalities  and  races  is  a  widely  ex- 
ploited revolutionary  tactic.  ConunuQlstt 
long  have  been  Instructed  to  change  passive 
atUtudes  to  "activist"  attitudes,  to  intensi- 
fy the  struggle  at  all  levels  at  all  times.  To 
the  Communist,  all  means  are  Justifled  by 
the  end— a  basic  concept  that  we  of  the 
law  society  reject.  Commutfst  imitators— 
the  Nazis,  the  Ku  Kluz  Klanners — repeatedly 
and  directly  have  challenged  oiu-  principles 
and  insisted  on  taking  "law"  Into  their  own 
hands.  Those  who  reject  our  legal  method* 
and  choose  terror,  force,  violence,  hate  and 
bigotry  only  play  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
ternational Oommunlsl  conspiracy. 

The  lawlessness  of  the  frontier  demon- 
strated to  the  pioneers  that  law  was  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  civilization.  It  was 
not  the  destruction  of  th«  buffalo  or  the  rise 
of  fences  or  fast-draw  gunmen  that  tamed 
the  wilderness.  It  was  the  installation  of 
American  Juridical  proceedings  that  enabled 
our  people  to  weld  the  disparate  territories 
destined  to  become  a  nation. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  certain  concepts 
which  have  sought  acceptance:  "freedom 
now"  and  "righteous  civil  disobedience." 
Both  terms  are  semantic  traps  and  only  add 
heat  to  the  problems  erf  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all.  It  is  also  a  semantic  trap  to  divide 
the  discourse  on  civil  disobedience  into  a 
stereotyi)e  of  liberalism  against  conservatism. 
"Freedom  now"  is  an  iUuslon.  The  desire 
for  self-expression  can  be  satisfied  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  freedom  is  not 
an  absolute.  It  exists  only  within  the 
confines  of  the  necessary  restraining  meas- 
iires  of  society.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
have  the  ideals  of  JusUce  and  freedom  in  all 
their  perfect  form  at  this  moment.  But 
the  cry  for  immediacy  is  the  cry  for  Impos- 
sibility. What  Is  possible  is  to  continue 
patiently  to  buUd  the  stnictures  that  permit 
the  development  of  better  Justice. 

Let  us  beware  of  pat  szpresslons,  such  as: 

'Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied."    Justice 

delayed  cannot  serve  as  an  excuse  for  anti- 
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Justice. 


The  fact  that  parUeolar  refonis 


Lm  not  been  achieved  oomirtetely  does  not 
Justify  rejecting  legal  means— the  only  hops 
for  lasting  achievement. 

The  demand  for  equality  cannot  be  con- 
certed into  a  fight  for  superiority.  We  must 
be  for  equality  under  the  rule  of  law.  We 
can  only  be  for  freedom  under  law,  not  for 
freedcMn  against  the  law.  We  must  awrtd 
unreal  questions.  e.g.,  U  justice  more  im- 
portant than  order,  m"  vice  versa.  Order  is 
^    sine    qua    non    of    the    constitutional 

iy«tem.  ,  „ 

What  about  the  concept  of  "righteous  civil 
disobedience?"  Everyone  should  recognize 
that  there  can  be  no  Justification  few  violent 
disobedience  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. Is  the  concept  validated,  however,  when 
the  disobedience  Is  nonviolent?  No,  thU 
Idea  has  no  place  In  our  law  society.  I  will 
go  further  and  suggest  that  the  criminal  law 
experts  consider  whether,  when  there  Is  a 
ipeclflc  Intent  to  disobey  the  law,  such  dU- 
obedlence  Is  "civil."  This  specific  state  of 
mind  Is  ordinarily  treated  as  the  essence  of 
criminality.  There  would  appear  to  be  an 
inherent  contradiction  In  the  concept  of 
righteous  civil  dlsobendlence. 

Yet,  even  basing  the  case  on  broader 
grounds,  the  concept  of  righteous  civil  dis- 
obedience Is  Incompatible  with  the  American 
legal  system  and  society,  which  more  than 
any  other  provides  for  orderly  change.  I 
cannot  accept  the  right  to  disobey  when  the 
law  is  not  static  and  effective  channels  for 
change  are  constantly  available.  Our  legis- 
latures have  met  the  changing  times  and 
changing  needs  of  our  society,  and  our  courts 
need  not  apologize  for  their  continued  dedi- 
cation to  the  liberty  of  all  men.  Our  law  Is 
not  only  a  guardian  of  freedom,  but  the 
aiBrmatlve  agent  for  freedom. 

If  the  cause  seems  Just,  the  idea  of  civil 
disobedience  may  evoke  sympathy.  But  we 
must  be  more  careful  in  the  sympathetic 
case,  because  once  we  accept  a  doubtful  doc- 
trine we  legitimatize  It  for  other  causes 
which  we  might  reject.  We  dare  not  sub- 
stitute pressure  for  persuasion  or  squander 
the  carefully  nurtiu"ed  value  of  self-restraint 
and  Jeopardize  the  system  of  law. 

Let  us  not  restrict  our  thinking  to  the  area 
'of  civil  rights.  Consider  the  people  who  feel 
they  have  the  right  to  Interfere  with  the 
launching  of  a  Polaris  submarine;  who  de- 
mand the  right  to  sail  into  an  area  restricted 
for  military  testing;  who  think  they  have 
the  right  to  publicize  their  Government's 
military  secrets  to  the  detriment  of  national 
security. 

A  plain  fact  of  human  nature  is  that  the 
organized  disobedience  of  masses  stirs  up 
up  the  primitive  Instinct.  This  is  equally 
true  of  a  soccer  crowd  or  a  lynch  mob.  and  it 
has  been  shown  repeatedly  and  clearly  that 
no  man.  however  well  Intentloned.  can  keep 
group  passions  In  control. 

Civil  disobedience  is  an  ad  hoc  device  at 
best,  and  ad  hoc  measures  in  a  law  society 
are  dangerous.  It  is  at  best  deplorable  and 
at  worst  destrvictive. 

Our  grievances  must  be  settled  In  the 
courts,  not  In  the  streets.  Muscle  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  morality.  We  must  insist  that 
men  use  their  minds  and  not  their  biceps. 
But  while  the  emphasis  miist  be  on  the  three 
R's  of  reason,  responsibility,  and  respect. 
alternatively  we  cannot  accept  self-right- 
eousness, complacency,  and  nonlnvolvement. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination and  provide  opportunity — full  oppor- 
tunity and  meaningful  equal  Justice  for  all 
our  citizens. 

I  often  think  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  lawyer's  obligation.  His  has  been 
the  difficult  task  of  protecting  the  law  so- 
ciety from  enemies  within  and  without — ^the 
spy  and  the  gangster,  the  saboteur  and  the 
kidnapper,  the  riolators  in  New  York  and 
Mississippi.  Let  his  o(»iduct  remind  us  that 
the  lawyer  must  also  awm  In  the  tough,  hard 


areas  wtiere  oar  society  robs  against  com- 
plexity and  eotitrovewy  and  when  prejudice 
and  emotions  are  the  abacpeet.  Here  law- 
yez«  have  a  primary  obllgatkn. 

We  must  insist  on  the  integrity  of  the 
means.  We  must  support  and  protect  the 
Uws.  whether  we  agree  with  the  particular 
statute  or  not.  We  cazmot  settle  for  lip 
service  to  legality.  We  cannot  be  "some- 
time" lawyers.  We  must  renew  our  under- 
standing and  Improve  our  articulation  of  the 
basic  issue  of  freedom  under  law.  We  must 
not  tire  of  the  challenges  to  extend  freedMn 
abroad  and  to  make  It  a  still  greater  reality 
at  home. 


Financing  SUte  and  Local  Govemmentt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENMZSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Pechman,  the  director  of  economic 
studie.s  at  the  Brookings  Institution  re- 
cently delivered  an  excellent  talk  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Governors  in 
Minneapolis  on  new  means  to  increase 
the  financial  resources  of  our  State  and 
local  governments. 

Dr.  Pechman  who  headed  up  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force  last  fall  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
sharing  part  of  its  revenue  with  the 
States  has  made  some  remarks  which 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  Congress. 
FiNANciNo  Statu  and  Local  Government 
(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 

Expenditures  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  grown  rapidly  In  recent  years, 
and  win  continue  to  grow  r«4>ldly  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  These  governments  are 
already  spending  more  than  $70  billion  per 
year;  they  will  be  spending  more  than  $100 
billion  in  1970.  The  rise  In  State-local 
spending  reflects  the  demands  of  an  expand- 
ing population  for  more  and  better  public 
services.  These  demands  have  strained  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ermnents,  and  they  have  responded  with  an 
imprecedented  tax  effort.  Nevertheless,  the 
need  for  State-local  services  will  Increase 
faster  than  State-local  revenues. 

In  the  past.  State  and  local  needs  have 
been  met  in  part  by  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  particular  purposes.  The  specific  Fed- 
eral grants  .have  helped  to  finance  programs 
in  which  the  national  Interest  was  particu- 
larly strong.  But  It  Is  now  clear  that  the 
States  and  local  governments  also  need  help 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  In  areas 
of  traditional  State-local  responsibility. 

Until  recently,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  been  able  to  provide  general  assistance 
to  the  States  and  local  governments,  simply 
because  it  has  had  rapidly  growing  commit- 
ments for  defense  and  defense-related  pro- 
grams. But  the  pressure  for  larger  expendi- 
txares  for  these  Federal  activities  seems  to 
have  abated.  Unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  on  new  responsibilities,  it  now 
seems  likely  that  Its  potential  revenues  at 
present  tax  rates  will  Increase  more  rapidly 
than  its  expendltm-es.  This  prospect  pro- 
vides the  oppcfftunlty  for  consideration  of 
methods  of  helping  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments out  of  their  fiscal  plight. 

There  are  many  possible  ways  to  help  the 
States  and  local  governments.  In  choosing 
among  them,  most  people  wUl  agree  that  we 
should  be  guided  at  least  by  the  foUowlng 


three  criteria:  first,  the  amount  of  asslstenoe 
should  be  large  enough  to  make  possible  a 
significant  Increase  in  the  level  at  Btate-loeal 
services:  second,  the  fimds  should  help  to 
eqnallae  the  serrlces  awailable  to  dtieens  of 
different  States;  and.  third,  the  plan  should 
not  reduce  the  progreasivity  of  the  total 
Federal,  BUte,  and  local  tax  system. 

The  most  frequent  propoeals  for  aocomp- 
llshing  these  objectives  involve  reduction  of 
the  Federal  tax  take.  Tbey  indxide:  (1) 
Federal  tax  reduction  to  enable  the  States 
to  raise  theU-  own  taxes;  (2)  relinquishment 
of  specific  Federal  taxes;  (3)  tax  credits  for 
State  and  local  taxes  a^ilnst  Federal  taxes; 
and  (4)  sharing  of  Federal  tax  collections 
with  the  States.  In  addition,  suggestions  are 
made  to  expand  Federal  grant  programs 
of  the  type  now  existing  or  adding  new  ones. 
I  have  examined  the  four  tax  alternatives  In 
great  detail  and  have  found  that.  In  varying 
degree,  they  fall  to  meet  the  criteria  for  an 
appropriate  method  of  fiscal  assistance  to 
the  States  and  local  governments,  particu- 
larly the  reqiilrement  that  the  plan  should 
be  of  substantial  assistance  to  the  poorer 
States. 

In  this  paper.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  role  that  Federal  grants  slnmld 
play  In  meeting  State-local  needs.  We  are 
already  allocating  substantial  fimds  through 
specific  programmatic  or  categorical  grants. 
My  view  is  that  these  grants  shoxild  be  con- 
tinued and  even  expanded.  In  addition,  I 
believe  It  is  time  to  explore  an  entirely  new 
approach  In  the  form  of  general  assistance  to 
the  States. 

SPECIFIC  CKANTS  IN  AW 

Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
enunents  Is  now  given  almost  entirely  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  support  specific  types  of 
Government  services.  Substantial  Increases 
were  recommended  by  the  President  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  legislative  session 
and  Congress  has  been  very  receptive.  Total 
Federal  grants  will  undoubtedly  exceed  $13 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year,  or  double  to 
amount  spent  7  years  ago. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  specific  grant 
approach  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
regulates  the  conditions  vmder  which  the 
funds  are  spent.  It  can  choose  to  support 
actlvltes  In  which  there  Is  a  particularly 
strong  national  Interest.  It  can  set  mini- 
mum standards.  Through  matching  provi- 
sions and  similar  devices;  It  can  Insure  that 
the  federally  supported  programs  receive 
State  support  as  well.  Various  formulas  can 
be  used  to  allocate  funds  to  SUtes  where 
the  need  for  the  particular  program  Is  great- 
est or  where  fiscal  cap«u;lty  is  least.  • 

The  new  plan  for  assistance  to  primary 
and  secondary  schocd  education  proposed  by 
the  administration  Is  a  good  examine  of  the 
specific  grant  in  aid  appn»ch.  The  Federal 
Government  considers  it  essential  to  increase 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  chil- 
dren of  low-Inoome  families.  To  this  end. 
the  administration  proposes  to  distribute 
Federal  funds  to  school  districts  (through 
the  State  Government)  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  schoolchildren  in  families  with 
Incomes  below  a  certain  specified  level.  The 
fuqds  are  to  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of 
educationally  dejMived  children,  on  the  basis 
of  plans  formulated  by  local  school  boards 
and  approved  by  State  boards  of  education. 
Special  Incentive  grants  are  provided  for 
school  districts  that  Increase  their  current 
expendltxu^s  by  5  percent  or  more.  Public 
reports  are  required  both  from  the  school 
districts  and  from  the  State  boards  so  that 
the  commissioner  of  education  can  "evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  support  of  particular  activities  through 
specific  grants  in  aid  will  and  should,  re- 
main the  basic  method  of  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  local  governments. 
Only  In  this  manner  can  the  Fedaa.1  Govern- 
ment assiu«  itself  that  programs  in  which  it 
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cfscussion   so  far   auggeats    that   the 
local  governments  will  need  os- 
from  the  Federal  Qovernment  over 
the  assistance   they   wUl  receive 
grants.     If  a  general  assistance 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  desirable 
some  method  to  assure  the  States 
governments  of  a  dependable  source 
that  will  grow  with  the  needs  of  the 
population.     Various  methods  have 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 
,  a  certain  percentage  of  Federal 
or  of  Federal   income   tax  coUec- 
of  the  Federal  Individual   income 
.  might  be  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
grows  more  rapidly   than  na- 
likorane,   and   each   would   provide   a 
satlsfact  >ry  l>aals  for  calculating  the  amount 
all  otted  for  State- local  purposes.    The 
questions  are:    (1)   how  should  the 
allocated  among  the  States;   and 
contralnts  should  the  Federal  Oov- 
Impose  on  the  use  of  the  funds. 
Method  of  allocation 

,  the  amounts  to  be  distributed  to 

should  be  based  on  their  need  for 

s4rvioea  and  their  fiscal  capacity.    Un- 

,  both  need  and  capacity  are  very 

o  measure. 

's  need  depends  on  its  population 
distribution,    population    density, 
of  Inoome.  local  costs,  and  other 
A  State's  fiscal  capacity  also  de- 
a  variety  of  factors.  Including  pop- 
[>er  capita  Inoome,  and  the  value  of 
pn^Mrty  and   sales.      One   formula 
all  these  factors  would  be  diffl- 
<f>nstruct  and  highly  complex.    How- 
ls probably  the  simplest  and 
measure  of  the  relation- 
need  and  capacity.     On   the 
,  population  Is  a  reasonably  good 
of  general  need  for  public  services. 
>ther  hand,  a  per  capita  allocation 
some  allowances  for  varying  ca- 
realdents  of  high-Income  States 
Federal  taxes  per  capita  than  do 
of  low-Income  States,  distribution 
capita  basis  would  redistribute  re- 
rotn  hlfh-  to  low-Income  States. 
distribution  may  not  adequately 
more  urgent  need  for  fiscal  assist- 
the   poorest  States,   but  this  de- 
eould  be  reoognlxed  by  reserving  a 
the  funds  for  distribution   among 
^th  the  lowest  per  capita  Inoome. 
necessary  to  allocate  more  than  a 
pijoportlon  of  the  funda  for  this  pur- 
achleve   a   substantial    redistribu- 
efect.    Even  if  as  little  as  10  percent 
t^tal  were  divided  among  tlie  poorest 
the  States    (say.  In  proportion  to 
weighted  by  the  reciprocal  of  per 
jlersonal  income) ,  the  grant  to  the 
(State  would  be  almost  double  the 
it  would  obtain  on  a  straight  per 
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also  be   desirable   to   include   a 

of  tax  effort  among  the  factors  de- 

the  share  of  a  particular  State. 

and  effective  way  of  allowing  for 

be   to   weigh   the    per    capita 

the  ratio  of  State  to  average  tax 

the  country,  where  tax  effort  is  de- 

tbe  ratio  of  State-local  general  reve- 

pemnal  income.    Inclusion  of  such 
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an  effort  factor  would  give  the  States  an  In- 
centive to  maintain  and  increase  their  awn 
tax  collections  and  allay  the  fears  that  States 
with  lower  than  average  tax  rates  were  get- 
ting a  free  ride. 

Limitations  on  State  tuea  of  the  funds 
I  have  already  Indicated  that  the  most 
urgent  national  need  la  to  allocate  more  of 
our  resources  to  public  programs  which  are 
primarily  State  and  local  responsibilities. 
Experience  during  the  last  several  years  Indl- 
catea  that,  without  central  direction  or  co- 
ercion. State  governmenta  have  actually  uaed 
most  of  their  acarce  financial  resources  for 
those  urgent  needa.  They  have  also  allo- 
cated Increasing  amounts  through  grants-in- 
aid  to  local  governments  for  education. 
(Between  1953  and  1963,  47  percent  of  the 
Increased  expenditures  by  States  went  to 
education — all  of  it  through  grantj*  to  local 
governments.)  This  evidence  suggesLs  thut. 
If  the  States  were  to  receive  unencinubercd 
funds  from  the  Federal  Oovernnieut,  they 
would  spend  them  on  urgently  needed  State- 
local  services  whether  the  particular  services 
were  stipulated  in  the  legislation  or  not. 

The  Fedenvl  Government  ehovild  sjitlsfy 
itaelf  that  tlie  funds  would  be  .shared  wllh 
the  local  governments  In  an  equitable  man- 
ner, but  this  is  also  much  less  of  a  problem 
than  most  people  might  suppose.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  States  delcRate  responsl- 
billties  to.  and  share  revenues  with,  local 
g^overnments  varies  greatly.  All  St^ates  give 
aid  to  local  units  and  most  give  substantial 
amounts.  (In  the  aggregate,  intergovern- 
mental transfers  from  State  to  local  govern- 
ments account  for  more  than  a  third  of  SU\te 
general  expenditures  and  nearly  30  percent 
of  local  general  revenues  )  In  view  of  the 
differences  among  States  in  forms  of  Inter- 
governmental cooperation,  it  would  be  dlflfl- 
cult  to  specify  that  some  uniform  percentage 
of  the  general  grant  be  reserved  for  local  use 
In  all  States.  The  Individual  States  arc  In  a 
better  position  to  malce  the  allocation  In  the 
manner  suited  to  their  particular  tlrcum- 
sti\nces.  Moreover,  legislative  reapiwrtlon- 
ment  will  help  assure  that  the  needs  of  the 
communities  will  be  recognized  by  the  state 
legislatures.  Several  States  are  already  mak- 
ing plans  to  use  existing  or  nev/  grant-in-aid 
programs  for  distribution  to  the  localities  of 
any  unencumbered  Federal  funds  that  may 
become  available  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  can  be  argued  that 
it  La  bad  financial  management  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  give  away  its  funds  with- 
out exercising  a  minimimi  lunount  of  super- 
vision to  see  that  they  are  employed  produc- 
tively and  In  the  national  interest.  One 
method  of  achieving  this  objective,  and  also 
allowing  flexibility  for  each  State  to  meet 
the  needs  It  considers  most  urgent,  would 
be  to  require  the  Governors  to  file  state- 
ments showing  the  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
funds  in  detail.  As  guidance  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  plans,  the  Congress  might 
Indicate  the  general  areas  which  it  regarded 
as  most  urgent,  including  the  need  for  mak- 
ing funds  available  for  local  government 
services.  To  be  sxire  that  the  plan  repre- 
sented a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion  in  the 
State,  the  Governor  might  be  directed  to 
consult  with  local  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  citizens  organizations  before  incor- 
porating the  plan  in  his  budget.  A  detailed 
audited  report  on  the  actual  use  of  the  funds 
might  also  be  required,  as  well  as  a  certifica- 
tion by  appropriate  State  and  local  officials 
that  all  applicable  Federal  laws,  such  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  have  been  compiled  with  In 
the  State  and  local  activities  financed  by 
these  grants. 

CONCLUSION 

The  States  will  be  unable  to  meet  their 
growing  needs  without  substantial  addi- 
tional assistance  from  the  FedM^  Oovem- 
ment.  Part  of  this  additional  assistance  will 
come  from  specific  grant  inrograms  which  ai« 


already  enacted  or  are  now  being  considered 
by  the'Congreas.  But  the  States  will  need 
supplementary  assistance  In  the  form  of  gen- 
eral aid  to  help  them  finance  other  progranu 
of  a  State-local  character. 

The  States  have  important  functions  to 
perform  in  our  system  of  government.  They 
have  been  subject  to  criticism  In  the  past,  in 
part  beoauae  of  their  Inability  to  oury  out 
these  functions  with  the  resources  available 
to  them.  If  we  expect  the  States  to  play 
their  role  effectively,  we  should  increase 
their  ability  to  do  a  good  Job.  Tht-  alterna- 
Uve  is  to  shift  their  functions  to  the  Federal 
Goveriunent.  which  Is  a  solution  Uiat  moat 
people  in  the  United  States  would  rightfully 
oppose. 

The  type  of  general  asaistance  program  I 
have  discussed  would  help  revitalize  state 
government  in  this  country.  It  would  pro- 
vide them  with  a  growing  source  of  revenue 
from  taxes  that  are  much  more  equltuble 
than  those  that  are  now  available  to  them.  It 
would  help  eliminate  the  recurrent  fiscal 
crises  that  have  impaired  their  ability  to 
function  effectively.  It  would  help  tliem  at- 
tract the  caliber  of  people  they  need  In  ex- 
ecuUve,  Judicial,  and  legislaUve  capacities. 
It  would  provide  an  additional  margin  for 
funds  for  strengthening  their  grant  programa 
to  local  government  unite.  And  it  would  en- 
courage them  to  solve  their  own  problems 
ratlier  than  to  vacate  their  responsibilities 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  light  of  the  Inadequacy  of  their 
finances,  the  States  have  made  a  remiu-kably 
good  record  in  the  postwar  period.  With  re- 
apportionment, they  will  -do  even  better. 
Improvement  of  the  finances  of  State  gov- 
ernment, and  through  them  the  lociU  gov- 
ernments, would  strengthen  our  Federal  sys- 
tem and,  at  the  same  time.  Increase  the  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens.  t 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  is  lacing 
towai-d  a  record  budget,  a  huge  deficit. 
and  adding  additional  burdensome  con- 
trols on  the  economy,  a  very  timely  edi- 
torial In  the  Paloe  Regional  of  Aujia>;t  5, 
1965.  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Federal  Controls  Grow 

A  short  time  ago.  Senator  Hritska.  of 
Nebraska,  aald:  "No  longer  do  we  talk  about 
whether  Federal  agencies  can  be  halted  be- 
fore they  get  too  far  into  the  city  hull  or 
the  board  of  education  ofllces.  Now  the 
talk  is  whether  or  not  It  Is  possible  even 
to  preserve  the  city  hall  or  these  offlcee 
•  •  •  or  whether  city  and  school  board 
officials  will  have  to  merge  their  offices  with 
others  already  in  the  Federal  building  " 

The  Senator's  picture  la  not  an  exagger- 
ated one.  An  extenalve  system  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  has  come  Into  existence 
and.  If  past  precedent  means  anything  at  all, 
the  futvire  will  see  a  fiuther  extension  with 
the  inevitable  Federal  controls  that  will  ac- 
compftny  It.  The  advocates  of  the  proposed 
Cabinet-level  D^iartment  of  Urban  Affairs 
apparently  look  to  a  future  In  which  thia 
agency  win  be  reeponslble  for  dealing  with 
Just  about  every  problem  known  to  city 
dwellers.  And  FedanU  grants  for  such 
municipal  p\irpo8ea  as  area  redevelopment 


h.ve  already  given  the  Central  Oovermnent 
,  (tomlnant  Interest  in  and  control  over 
-i^iy  local  matters. 

•^  other  words.  State  and  local  govern- 
menw  are  being  steadUy  submerged  and  vast 
Washington  bureaucracies  axe  taking  over. 
The  money  cost  U  enormous.  More  Ixx^mt- 
«nt  U  the  price  paid  through  loss  of  local 
rt-wnslbllity.  local  righto,  and  local  pride 
iad  achievement.  The  great  question  now 
Jlbow  far  this  movement,  which  Is  steadily 
daatroving  the  traditional  divisions  of  powers 
between  governing  bodies,  will  be  allowed 
to  go.  ^^^^^^___^__ 

Importance  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    ICAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  that  we  observe  anniversaries  to 
Impress  upon  us.  some  facts  that  are 
sometimes  either  not  Icnown.  or  forgot- 
ten. I  am  now  thinking  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Coast  Guard  which 
was  observed  on  August  4. 

Probably  less  Is  known  about  the  im- 
portant arm  of  our  riational  defense  than 
for  any  other.  Therefore.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  In  the  Appendix,  a  splendid 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
of  August  11  by  Ernest  ImhofT  on  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  yard  In  Baltimore,  which 
la  especially  timely  In  view  of  the  present 
situation  In  Vietnam. 

The  article  follows: 
Thi  Coast  Guard's  Changino  Face — 17  Cur- 

T«s   Btm.T   AT   Curtis   Bat   Now   Patrol 

Vietnam  Watieb 

(By  Ernest  Imhoff) 
'.  Seventeen  eighty-two-foot  Coast  Guard 
cutters  have  been  patrolUng  the  waters  of 
Vietnam  since  May  to  block  Commvmist  in- 
filtration from  the  sea. 

Armed  with  machineguns  and  mortars,  the 
speedy,  shallow-draft  vessels  are  manned  by 
250  Coast  Guardsmen  under  the  command 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Committee. 

Their  presence  In  Vietnam  Indicates  the 
breadth  of  duties  of  the  Nation's  oldest  sea- 
going service  as  It  marks  Ite  176th  anniver- 
sary, still  known  mainly  as  the  friendly 
llfesaver-pollceman. 

All  built  at  the  guard's  CurtU  Bay  yard 
from  1960  to  1962,  the  sleek  cutters  also 
point  up  the  varied  role  Maryland's  Coast 
Guard  family  plays  in  the  historic  32.000- 
man  service. 

HOST   SINCE    1790 

The  State  has  been  host  to  the  Treasury 
Department  sea-goers  since  1790,  when  two 
Revenue  Marine  boats  t>egan  plying  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  In  search  of  smugglers. 

In  this  century,  Maryland  became  a  full- 
time  civilian  partner,  most  apparent  during 
World  War  II  when  13  new  steel  vessels  were 
constructed  and  470  altered  for  wartime 
service. 

Tucked  away  at  Arundel  Cove,  Just  south 
of  Baltimore,  the  66-year-old  Curtis  Bay  yard 
is  the  wheelhouse  of  this  activity,  the  only 
ship-  and  boat-building  yard  In  the  Coast 
Guard. 

•The  Guard,"  said  Capt.  Arthur  B.  Engel, 
a  month  in  his  new  Job  as  yard  commander, 
"Is  still  prlmarUy  a  safety  agency  trying  to 
slop  accidents  before  they  happen. 


V 


"But  Curtis  Bay  shows  the  diversity  of  al- 
ways increasing  respooslblllttse.  boildes  the 
famUlar  search  and  rescue  of  civilian  boats- 
men." 

On  the  15 -acre  base  Jixst  Inside  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  1,446  military  and  clvUlan  per- 
sonnel are  engaged  In  marine  Jobs  and  some 
tasks  that  are  purely  for  landlubbers. 

They  build  210-foot  cutters,  such  as  the 
Confidence  and  the  Reliance.  They  con- 
struct 115-foot-long  houses  for  Air  Force 
men  In  Alaska. 

They  test  the  dangerous  recoil  of  rope. 
They  fashion  plastic  motorboato  far  tougher 
than  the  old  conventional  ones. 

DUTIES  ADDED 

The  variety  Is  symptomatic  of  a  service 
that  has  added  the  Life  Saving  Service,  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation,  the  Navy's  Ice- 
breaking  duties  and  many  more  from  differ- 
ent departments  over  the  years. 

Curtis  Bay  is  actually  four  separate  opera- 
tions with  different  commands,  some  report- 
ing to  Washington  and  others  to  the  Coast 
Guard  at  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Captain  Engel,  who  succeeded  Capt. 
Charles  E.  Columbtis,  heads  the  yard.  His 
1,110  civilians  and  116  military  men  build 
and  repair  equipment. 

Capt.  Roy  M.  Hutchins,  Jr.,  leads  the  Balti- 
more group,  the  seafarers  familiar  to  luck- 
less boatsmen.  These  125  servicemen  and 
others  man  the  search  boats,  operate  the 
radio  center,  repair  navigation  aids,  enforce 
the  law.  and  pn^orm  administrative  duties. 

CAPTAIN    or   PORT 

Captain  Hutchins  also  Is  c.iptain  of  the 
port  of  Baltimore.  Hla  Inspectors  watch 
commercial  ships  for  possible  dangerous 
cargo  and  for  port  security. 

Three  reserve  unite  of  more  than  200  Bal- 
tlmore-area  resldenta  meet  at  Curtis  Bay. 

Two  other  Curtis  Bay  operations  are  the 
Baltimore  depot,  whose  25  men  repair  buoys, 
and  the  20-man  Field  Testing  and  Develop- 
ment Center,  the  service's  only  research 
center. 

Capt.  E.  L.  Penso  directs  the  Marine  In- 
spection Division  which  checks  ships.  Still 
another  Coast  Guard  unit  is  the  recruiting 
office. 


WATCH  THE  NIGHT  ETES 

Ice-breaking  tugs  and  buoy  tenders  to 
clean  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  canal 
Unking  the  bay  to  Delaware  Bay  also  are  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore. 

But  the  major  economic  Impact  of  Curtis 
Bay  on  the  greater  Baltimore  area  has  been 
the  building  and  repairing  yard. 

Capt.  Loy  W.  A.  Renshaw  and  his  clvUlan 
assistant  and  veteran  yardaman  for  over  3 
decades,  Carl  A.  Hoffman,  manage  the  work. 

"We  do  $16  million  worth  of  work  here 
annually."  said  Captain  Benshaw. 

"Of  this,  salaries  total  $7,800,000  and  with 
another  $2  mUllon  In  local  material  and  con- 
tract work,  about  $10  million  a  year  goes  Into 
the  general  area." 

WHAT  THET  ABE  GRTING 

Captain  Renshaw  gave  a  review  of  what 
the  Coast  Guard  and  other  armed  services 
are  getting  for  the  money  in  the  current 
1066  fiscal  year. 

Curtis  Bay  wUl  produce  thirty-four  26-foot 
plastic  motor  svulboards.  rieven  40-foot  plas- 
tic utility  boato,  fourteen  44-foot  steel  motor 
llfeboate.  and  three  210-class  medium  en- 
durance cutters. 

The  Con/Sdence-class  cutters.  In  different 
stages  of  construction,  are  estimated  at  about 
$2,600,000  each,  plus  $1  million  for  engines 
and  outfitting. 

Most  of  the  ships  and  boats  will  leavs  the 
area  when  built  and  Join  the  OoMt  Guard 
azound  ths  UHttad  States,  ka  Gresnland,  In 
the  Far  East,  and  otbar  locattonsL 


TO   BUILD    200    SUOTS 

Captain  Engel 's  yard  wlU  also  buUd  200 
buofs.  t«palr  33  vessels,  modemlce  other 
craft,  build  portable  structures  such  as  pred- 
eoevors  In  Operation  Deep  Freeze  and  more. 

Although  cutters  as  the  Con/ldenee  and 
the  Resolute  attract  attention  to  the  base, 
"We  are  still  prlmarUy  a  boat-bulldlng  yard," 
reported  Charles  Mulligan,  one  of  several 
veterans  of  over  30  years. 

Mr.  Mulligan  Is  production  director, 
plastics  and  mlscellaneotis  manufacturing. 

Captain  Engel  agrees  the  yard's  "specialty, 
what  the  yard  Is  famous  for,"  Is  the  boats 
under  95-feet  long. 

Two  famous  recent  Items  have  been  the 
44-foot  steel,  "unslnkable"  motor  lifeboat 
for  coastal  rescue  work  and  plastic  boats  of 
differing  sizes. 

The  yard's  115  acres,  87  buildings,  two  dry- 
docks,  cranes,  and  other  heavy  gear  have  a 
total  plant  value  of  about  $14  mUllon. 

IklPBOVEMENT   PBOGEAM 

Just  as  the  Coast  Guard's  modernisation 
program  brought  the  new  cutter  business 
to  the  yard.  It  also  la  bringing  a  20-year  fa- 
cilities Improvement  program.  A  new  bulk- 
head was  Just  installed. 

The  activity  on  Arundel  Cove  these  days  is 
far  removed  from  the  pastoral  scene  Lt.  John 
C.  Moore  witnessed  as  he  moved  into  the 
cove  in  April  1899,  on  the  old  slde-wheeler 
Colfax. 

Lieutenant  Moore,  a  Baltlmorean,  Is  cred- 
ited with  choosing  the  cove  for  the  then 
Revenue  Cutter  Service's  first  boat  repair 
and  building  base. 

The  first  yard  had  four  buildings:  a  mill 
for  sawing,  shaping,  and  dressing  Itmiber.  a 
boat  shop:  a  storage  shed,  and  an  adminis- 
tration building. 

CONSISTED    OF    20-lCAN    PORCE 

The  20-man  crew  of  the  Colfax  tied  up  at 
the  new  bulkhead  was  the  entire  working 
force  at  first.  They  lived  on  the  ship.  Their 
Job  was  repairing  boats  and  building  small 
lifeboats. 

The  famotis  four-masted  bsu-k  Chase  began 
\iBing  Arundel  Cove  as  her  winter  head- 
quarters in  the  fall  of  1900  after  being 
lengthened  to  train  more  cadets. 

Lieutenant  Moore's  saUors  and  those  of 
the  Chase  built  a  rough  two-story  building 
on  shore  for  Instruction  of  cadets  who  had 
learned  their  ropes  and  theory  only  on  board 
ships  until  then. 

And  thus,  say  some  historians,  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  began  Its  first  real  home  In 
Baltimore.  It  moved  In  1910  to  New  London. 
Conn. 

academy's  motto  , 

Alx>ut  this  time,  a  Baltimore  Instructor 
skud  later  superintendent,  Frederic  C.  BU- 
lard.  Invented  the  Academy's  motto.  "Science 
Conquers  the  Sea." 

Science  and  technology  are  still  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Coast  Guard  mt  Curtis  Bay  under 
the  direction  of  Oomdr.  John  E.  Wesler. 

Stretching  rope,  shifting  a  IV^-toa  pUe  of 
grain  and  testing  flares  are  amcHig  the  60 
projects  underway  now  at  the  research 
facility. 

Nylon  rope,  such  as  that  used  at  sea.  Is 
stretched  to  test  the  recoil  properties  and 
flnrf  safer  Unes.  Sailors  have  been  killed 
and  Injured  by  the  Incredible  backlash  frcm 
such  rope. 

wheat  in  labge  bin 

The  wheat  Is  being  shifted  in  a  large  bin 
as  part  of  the  Coast  Gtiard's  efforts  to  make 
cargo  transport  safer.  In  rough  weather, 
shifting  grain  In  a  hold  Is  a  serious  hazard. 

The  ysKi,  reported  Commander  Wesler.  also 
la  develc^ng  the  monitor  circuitry  for  a  new 
rsnxyts  system  to  oontrol  six  unmanned 
Ugbtbouses  at  one  time.  The  first  system 
wUl  be  tried  In  Long  Island  Sound  this  f  aU. 

A  oocoUary  bit  of  research  Is  underway  to 
pecfeot  a  fog  detector  for  each  of  the  sU 
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another  device   uaed   by   the   Ooa«t 
elsewhere  Is  a  new  floatable  plastic 
1  epladng  the  old  baskets  for  Injured 
at  sea. 

e  even  doing  some  work  on  the  effect 

noise  In  the  shipyard  on  the  work- 

"  the  commander  added. 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
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considerably  from  the  World  War  II 

peak  of  more  than  3.000.  the  yard 

Its  working  force  at  about  1.200 

Xngel  reported. 

will   continue   In   our  dual   role   of 

and  repairing  of  vessels  and  boats." 
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Extension  of  remarks 

OF 

ION.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NKW    TOBX 

IN  T  K  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  rENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day ei  Hilng.  July  IS.  1965.  I  was  privi- 
leged 1  0  act  as  apmisor  of  a  Public  Forum 
on  Al  craft  Noise  Abatement  In  Law- 
rence. Lons  Island.  The  purpose  of  this 
forum  was  to  bring  together  a  panel  of 
Feden  1  and  local  oitUials  to  discuss  the 
proble  n  (tf  Jet  noise  abatement,  and  what 
is  now  bdjog  done  about  it  by  the  Federal 
Ooverunent.  with  the  residents  of  my 
congnBslonal  district.  As  Lawrmce  is 
my  ow  a  hometown.  I  can  appreciate  Mily 
too  wc  tl  the  sulferlng  of  the  thoosands  ot 
vaj  ax  istltuents  living  within  the  shadow 
of  Kei  inedy  International  Airport. 


The  residents  of  the  western  end  of  my 
district  including  the  villages  of  Law- 
rence. Inwood.  Cedarhurst.  Woodmere. 
North  Woodmere.  Hewlett,  Lynbroc*. 
Valley  Stream.  Bast  Rockaway,  Ocean- 
side,  Island  Parte.  Atlantic  Beach,  and  the 
city  of  L(mg  Beach  are  all  affected  by  the 
ever  growing  air  traffic  In  and  out  of 
Kennedy  International  Airport  with  the 
attending  evil  of  the  Jet  aircraft  noise. 

As  I  feel  that  this  problem  Is  not  a 
local  one  but  one  that  will,  with  tlie  ex- 
riansion  of  Jet  travel,  become  Increas- 
ingly more  troublesome  throughout  our 
country,  I  believe  the  results  of  this  pub- 
lic forum  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House. 

Both  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  were  represented  l>y 
speakers  at  the  forxun.  The  guest  speak- 
ers from  NASA  were  William  S.  Aiken, 
Jr.,  Chief  of  Operating  Problems  Bi-anch, 
Office  of  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology; Harvey  H.  Hubbiu^.  Chief  of 
Acoustics  Branch  of  Dynamic  Loads 
Division  at  Langley  Research  Center;  and 
I.  E.  Garrick.  Chief,  Office  of  Dynamic 
Loads  Division  at  Langley  Research 
Center.  Jos^h  Wilson,  noise  abatement 
officer,  eastern  district,  presented  the 
progress  reports  from  the  FAA. 

After  the  presentations,  questions  from 
the  audience  were  answered  by  these  offi- 
cials. The  reaction  of  the  audience, 
after  viewing  slides  and  hearing  some- 
what technical  and  detailed  presenta- 
tions, reflected  an  understandable  impa- 
tience with  long-range  promises  and 
statements^,  which  presented  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problem  and  the  scien- 
tific approach  necessary  to  find  a  solu- 
tion, if  indeed  there  is  a  solution. 

The  more  than  300  persons  present  de- 
manded relief  from  the  irritating  and  in- 
creasing aircraft  noise  problem  now. 
They  asked  for  a  ban  on  night  flights  to 
and  from  Kennedy;  for  diversion  of 
flights  to  alternate  airfields;  for  a  change 
in  runway  patterns  to  shift  more  flights 
over  ocean  fUghtpaths;  for  accelerated 
research  activities;  for  the  construction 
of  longer  runways  over  the  water  and 
away  from  residential  areas;  for  the  con- 
struction of  other  Jet  airports  located 
away  from  residential  communities  with 
connecting  transportation  to  Kennedy 
and  New  York  City  by  rail  or  taxi  strips, 
and  for  any  other  means,  no  matter  how 
drastic,  to  achieve  some  relief  from  the 
effects  of  residing  in  the  jet  noise  lielt. 

Many  of  these  residents  lived  on  Long 
Island  before  Kennedy  Airport  was  con- 
structed. They  did  not  plan  their  settle- 
ments with  the  knowledge  of  the  suffer- 
ing they  would  encounter.  They  are 
persons  who  know  the  agony  of  jet  noise 
because  they  feel  the  effects  on  their 
nervous  systems.  They  are  persons  who 
know  the  disruptions  to  peace  and  tran- 
quillity as  they  attempt  to  read.  talk,  or 
perform  any  of  the  daily  acts  related  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property.  They 
demand  relief. 

If  the  Aircraft  Noise  Forum  brought 
any  message  to  these  people,  it  was  the 
message  that  the  experts  in  noise  abate- 
ment do  not  foresee  any  Immediate  re- 
lief. The  answer  may  lie  in  accelerated 
research,  but  the  answer  will  not  be  dis- 
covered tomorrow. 


My  reaction  to  the  forum  was  one  ai 
increased  determination  to  bring  back 
the  message  to  my  colleagues  that  jet 
noise  is  a  national  problem  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing importance  and  that  congres- 
sional action  is  necessary  now.  Tomor- 
row we  will  have  new  Jet  airports  and 
with  the  development  of  smaller  jet  air- 
craft, hundreds  and  perhaps  several 
thousand  airports  will  be  seeking  to  serv- 
ice jet  aircraft.  The  problem  of  jet  noi« 
and  the  related  problems  of  increased 
litigation  and  adverse  effects  on  the  Na- 
tion's health  will  be  experienced  by  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  problems  have  been 
discussed  in  this  Chamber  before.  By 
way  of  reference  let  me  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  who  wish  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  problem  that  they  read  my 
previous  statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  6.  page  9363;  May  13 
A2377:  May  20.  A2532:  May  27,  A2718' 
June  10,  A3037;  and  July  8,  A3630. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  dealing 
with  aircraft  noise  abatanent.  H.R.  7981 
would  authorize  NASA  to  coordinate  and 
supervise  research  activities  to  reduce 
aircraft  noise  and  H.R.  7982  would  au- 
thorize the  PAA  to  adopt  regulations  con- 
cerning operational  techniques  to  reduce 
noise  and  partially  finance  the  cost  of 
implementing  these  new  procedures. 
Under  H.R.  7982  the  FAA  could  reim- 
burse municipalities,  airline  owners  and 
operators  for  part  of  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition  and  construction  of  devices 
to  reduce  noise.  This  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  alleviating  the  aircraft 
noise  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion cannot  enjoy  their  pn^aerty  with- 
out protection  from  this  problem.  Tiic 
public  will  not  be  satisfied  with  our  ef- 
forts in  this  field  until  we  have  officially 
recognized  aircraft  noise  as  a  national 
problem.  Local  communities  will  wage 
their  battle  in  the  courts  and  will  de- 
mand from  flight  control  personnel  every 
effort  to  relieve  those  who  reside  near 
our  major  airfields. 

Local  efforts  are  directed  toward  the 
change  of  fiight  lAttems  which  have  the 
effect  of  shifting  the  noise  from  oui*  com- 
munity to  a  neighboring  community. 
However,  like  the  hands  on  a  clock  they 
return  to  the  point  of  beginning  and  the 
process  starts  all  over  again  and  may  go 
on  ad  infinitum.  In  my  district  local 
committees  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions, but  deal  primarily  with  the 
aspects  of  the  problem  as  they  affect 
operation  of  the  airport  which  is  located 
in  New  York  City  adjacent  to  Nassau 
County  and  particularly  the  \111ages 
which  I  mentioned  above.  Airport  oper- 
ations are  in  the  province  of  FAA. 

At  the  Jet  Noise  Forum.  I  said  that  I 
would  call  for  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement.  This 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  in  rec- 
ognizing our  responsibility  and  our  de- 
termination to  put  our  b^t  minds  to 
work  in  a  concerted  effort  to  solve  this 
perplexing  problem.  All  over  resources 
must  be  made  available  to  find  the 
solution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lo<^  to  the  fu- 
ture and  plan  now  for  the  protection  of 
millions  of  citizens  who  will  find  them- 
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geives  in  a  position  similar  to  my  constit- 
uents near  Kennedy  Airport  unless  we 
accept  the  challenge  before  us  and  act 
now  we  wlU  lose  the  battle  against  Jet 
noise.  This  Is  a  battle  we  must  not  and 
dare  not  lose. 


An  Unforgivable  Gamble 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  icissoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 1965 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  American  L^on 
magazine,  the  retiring  national  conunan- 
der  of  that  great  veterans'  organization, 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  brings  his  last  mes- 
sage to  the  membership.  It  Is  entitled 
"An  Unforgivable  Gamble."  The  state- 
ment is  filled  with  conmionsense.  It  is 
excellently  written. 

Commander  Johnson  points  out  that 
two  events  stand  out  in  his  year  of  lead- 
ership, now  nearing  an  end.  First,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and,  second,  the  closing 
of  VA  hospitals  and  regional  centers. 
He  then  quite  appropriately  hastens  to 
point  out  that  these  are  not  separate  and 
unrelated  events. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  thoughts  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  article  and  to  join  with 
him  when  he  takes  the  offensive  against 
the  superpowerful  bookkeepers  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  have  forced 
upon  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  re- 
duction In  the  facilities  at  the  very  time 
we  were  engaged  in  the  escalation  of  a 
war.  Remember,  this  Is  at  a  time  when 
it  is  altogether  unpredictable  how  many 
new  veterans  the  Vietnam  action  will 
produce  or  how  many  casualties  will  be 
sent  home  or  how  many  new  widows  and 
orphans  will  be  created. 

After  I  listen  to  these  all-knowing 
bookkeepers  in  the  Budget  Bureau  state 
they  pretend  to  have  foreknowledge  of 
how  few  facilities  and  services  wUl  be 
needed  for  veterans  in  the  years  ahead, 
my  first  reaction  is  one  of  depression  and 
discouragement  which  is  quickly  followed 
on  by  a  feeling  Inflamed  after  awhile  to 
the  boiling  point  in  justified  wrath  and 
Infuriation  at  such  a  senseless  pro- 
nouncement. With  all  the  sincerity  I 
can  muster  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
let  me  say  "Amen,"  to  the  words  of  Com- 
mander Johnson  when  he  points  out  that 
if  these  bureaucrats  remain  deaf  or  ob- 
livious to  sanity  and  continue  the  process 
of  dismantling  VA  hospitals  and  regional 
offices  they  may  well  be  on  the  way  to  the 
making  of  a  national  tragedy  or  even  a 
national  scandal,  such  as  followed  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
membership  of  the  House  could  be  given 
a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  the 
clear  cut  issue  of  VA  closings  made  at  the 
very  moment  we  are  sending  more  men 
into  combat  just  about  everyone  would 
join  with  Commander  Johnson  in  de- 
nouncing the  action  as  a  dangerous,  reck- 
less, and  unforgiveable  gamble. 


The  text  of  Comdr.  Donald  E.  John- 
son's message  follows: 

AK   UNrOBOXVABLB    OAICBLX 

(By  National  Commander  Donald  E. 
JohnBon) 
This  is  my  lavt  message  on  this  page  of 
your  national  magazine,  m  looking  back 
over  the  year  for  a  tew  events — among 
many — ^that  are  peculiar  to  the  particular 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  demand  sober 
thought  and  clear  action  in  the  future,  two 
things  stand  out. 

They  are:  First,  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
the  attitudes  that  we  as  citizens  should 
take  toward  the  burden  borne  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  Armed  Forces  there;  and, 
second,  the  closing  down  of  U.S.  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtratlon  hospitals  and  homes  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Veterans'  Administration 
services  to  veterans. 

These  are  not  separate  things.  The 
American  Legion  supports  the  position  of 
our  Government  In  Vietnam,  and  supports 
the  sacrifices  of  our  men  who  fight  on  the 
battleground  of  freedom.  We  call  on  all 
citizens  to  support  them.  Is  It  In  support 
of  them  that  our  faculties  to  care  for  vet- 
erans are  being  cut  back  by  super-powerf\il 
bookkeepers  In  Washington?  We  do  not  see 
how  a  government  which  Is  on  the  one  hand 
engaged  In  escalation  of  a  righteous  war 
can  at  the  same  time  permanently  disman- 
tle machinery  at  home  to  care  for  the  mil- 
lions of  veterana  of  earlier  wars  and  the 
unpredictable  numbers  of  new  veterans 
being  created  in  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  veterans  Viet- 
nam wlU  produce,  or  how  many  casualties 
will  be  sent  home,  or  how  many  new  widows 
and  orphans  will  be  created  there  who  will 
be  entitled  by  Uw  to  VA  care  or  services. 
It  Is  a  growing  number,  not  a  shrinking 
nvunber.  In  the  middle  of  June  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  warned  us  to  expect  the 
casualty  list  to  accelerate.  He  could  not 
say  to  what  figure  It  would  grow,  or  how 
long  the  conflict  would  last,  ot  what  num- 
bers of  men  we  might  eventually  send  there. 
But  every  one  of  them,  and  their  families, 
wUl  be  potential  VA  beneficiaries. 

Yet  as  we  continue  to  produce  new  veterans 
and  new  casiialtlefl  and  new  widows  and 
orphans  in  Increasing  n\xmbers.  In  a  commit- 
ment that  wUl  stretch  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  time,  we  do  know  what  Is  happening  to 
the  facilities  to  care  for  them  when  they  are 
shipped  home.  By  an  act  of  deliberation, 
Initiated  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  forced  on  the 
VA,  and  largely  opposed  In  Congress,  those 
facilities  are  being  reduced. 

It  was  a  hoUow  victory  when  the  cM'dered 
closing  of  31  VA  installations  of  last  January 
was  cut  aK>rc«lmately  In  half  In  June,  after 
the  President  tot*  the  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  VA  and  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
put  It  before  a  special  committee.  Fifteen 
of  the  installations  were  saved.  But  16  were 
lost. 

This  comes  on  t<^  of  steady  attrition  over 
many  years,  an  attrition  which  saw  VA  con- 
tact offices  reduced  from  216  In  June  1960  to 
10  today,  an  attrition  which  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau would  continue  into  the  future  without 
reversal  despite  what  we  are  asking  a  new 
generation  of  servicemen  to  do. 

It  Is  a  sort  of  Alioe-in-Wonderland  world 
for  the  American  Legion  today.  We  listen 
first  to  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
discuss  the  grim  and  Indefinite  growth  oi 
casualties  and  the  need  tar  upping  the  draft 
calls.  We  listen  then  to  the  bookkeepers 
pretending  to  exact  knowledge  o*  how  much 
less  facilities  and  services  we  will  need  for 
veterans. 

If  the  voice  of  sanity  Is  not  heard  In  this 
situation  we  have  the  makings  at  a  national 
tragedy  if  not  a  national  scandal  in  the  pre- 
cise pattern  that  followed  World  War  L 
WhUe  Secretary  Rusk  warns  of  growing 
casualties,  the  Budget  Buz«au-prompted  VA 
in  dismantling  the  VA  hospitals  at  Rutland 


Heights,  Mass.:  Dwight,  HI.;  McKlnney.  Tex.; 
BreckSTllle,  Ohio;  Fort  Bayard.  N.  Hex.  and 
Sunmount.  N.T.  It  to  ckwUig  sc^dlers  homes 
at  ThomacrUle.  Oa.  and  Clinton,  Iowa.  It  U 
closing  regional  office*  in  Albany  and  Syra- 
c\iBe,  N.T.;  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Shreveport,  La.; 
Lubbock  and  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


As  if  this  were  not  a  mcert  reekleas  gamble 
in  the  face  of  the  Vietnam  war,  a  deal  has 
been   worked  out   among   bureaus  to  make 
room  for  Public  Health  Service  patients  in 
the  remaining   VA   hospitals,  as  more  than 
half  the  Public  He€ath  Service  general  hos- 
pitals   are     ordered     closed.       The    Budget 
Bureau  was  unimpressed  by  a  Comptroller 
General's  opinion  that  the  plan  cannot  legal- 
ly    be     Implemented. .    The     extraordinary 
powers  of  the  Budget  Bureau  are  discuased  in 
a   full-length   article   In   this  magazine.     It 
should  be  apparent  to  any  literate  American 
that  this  Is  no  time  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
IstraUon  to  cut  back  its  f  aciUtlea.  nor  to  ac- 
cept Public  Health  Service  patiwits  in  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  system  that  already  has  a 
waiting  list  of  some  17,000  eUgtble  veterans, 
while  the  fiamee  of  war  expcuid  In  Vietnam 
and  smoulder  elsewhere  in  the  world.    I  Join 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  challenging  both  tb.«  legality 
and  wisdom  of  the  Public  Health  Servloe  ar- 
rangement.   I  have  called  upon  the  PreMdent 
of  the  United  States  to  curb  the  pomtn  of 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  Natkxwl  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Legloti  bam 
done  the  same  in  official  rescdittloci.     I  de- 
nounce the  closing  ot  VA  faculties,  white  w© 
are  sending  men  into  ooortiat  abroad,  as  an 
unforgivable  gamble. 

These  issues  will  continue  to  be  paramount 
beyond  my  tenure  of  office  at  ttie  head  d  th« 
Amerioan  Legion.  I  urge  your  strong  «up- 
port  of  my  siuoceasor  in  office  as  the  Amerioan 
Legion  oontinuea  in  the  difficult  posttton  o* 
wholeheartedly  defending  our  Go>vemmen* 
against  its  numerous  crttlos  for  Its  moral 
fight  for  freedom  in  Vietnam,  while  having 
to  denounce  that  same  Government  for  gam- 
bling with  Its  services  to  our  men  in  Vlet- 
nam  when  they  shall  have  become  veterans- 
veterans  in  numbers  unknown  today  and  xm- 
knowable. 


New  Careeer  for  Oreo  Harris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOT7TH    CAXOLINA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Oren  Harris  Is  one 
of  the  most  admired,  loved  and  respected 
Members  in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 
The  following  editorial  tribute  to  our 
friend  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  Monday.  August  9: 

New  Cabskx  roa  RxpaESCNTATivx  Haxris 
The  Presidential  nomination  of  Represent- 
ative Oben  Hasxis  for  a  Federal  Judgeship 
will  remove  frran  Washington  a  veteran  law- 
maker who,  fOT  all  his  easygoing  southern 
manner,  has  served  as  a  remarkably  able 
gadfly  In  several  important  InvestlgaUons. 

The  chairman  of  the  parent  House  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  Habris  also  has  helped 
enhance  hto  national  knage  as  chairman  of 
a  smaller  imlt  once  known  by  the  somewhat 
curious  title  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Oversight. 

Mr.  Haxris  has  brought  discomfort  and 
reform  to  the  Nation's  disc  Jockeys,  defining 
the  word  "payola"  for  future  dictionaries. 
Under  his  owlish  stare,  the  rating  services 
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uncomfortably  and  the  broadcasting 

promised  better  self-regulation. 

G  ovemment  regulatory  agencies,  often 

of  prranotlng  the  Indiutrles  they  are 

to  control,  felt  the  Harris  treat- 

than   once.     After  his  balefxil 

to  their   outside   aclvltles,    both 

Etoerfer  and  the  late  Richard  A. 

from  the  Federal jCommunlca- 

;<JnimlsBlon. 

probably    will     remember    Mr. 

•est.  however,  for  the  Ooldflne  case 

dramatic  confrontation  with  Sher- 

xas.  chief  White   House   assistant, 

u  tlmately  led  to  Mr.  Adams'  reslgna- 


August  12,  1965 


rlsult  of  these  and  other  revelations 

d  scument  known  as  Public  Law  87- 

ens  cted  In  1963.  spelling  out  a  broad 

ooqf   of   ethics  for  Federal   employees 

conflict  of   Interest.     As  one   who 

I  et  the  stage  for  this  development, 

HAsptis  served  the  national   conscience 


The  PaMioK  of  America" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(^N.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  HKW   JStSKT 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATIVBS 


'hursday,  August  12. 1965 
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Chorus 
Barltoni 

land. 

the  land 
Cbm-us 
Soprano : 

land. 
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ChcHus 
Alto: 

Proclaim 
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Mr.  Speaker,  last  Frl- 

6,    1965,   was  a   day   that 

one  of  the  most  significant  In 

"  history.    The  enactment  of 

Rights  Act  ot  1965  was,  as  the 

of  the  United  States  stated  in 

g  address  at  the  Capitol,  "a  trl- 

freedom  as  hiige  as  any  victory 

ever  been  won  on  any  battle - 


appropriate  at  this  time  to  bring 
■■      of  our  colleagues  the  text 
Passion  of  America"  by  Dr.  Ely 
Rabbi    of    Temple    B'nai 
South  Orange.  NJ.,  that  was 
for  the  first  time  on  May  7, 
music   was  by   Dr.  Pilchik 
Norman  Summers  who  directed 
at  the  temple.     Par- 
were  the  senior  choir  of  the 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Choral  Society  AJi«.E.  confer- 
the  North  Jersey  Phllhar- 
Club,  the  Adult  Choral  So- 
Congregatlon  B'nal  Jeshurun, 
t  smple  choir. 
I  most  impressive  and  memora- 
for  the  audience  privileged 
lese  fine  artists.    No  one  could 
inspired  by  this  expression  of 
spirit.    I  am  pleased  to  in- 
potnt  in  the  Rbcord  the  text 
Passion  of  America"  for  the 
of  the  Congress: 
'ITh*  Passion  or  Ajcksica" 
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Proclaim.      Proclaim.     Proclaim. 
:  Proclaim  llb«^  throughout  the 
for  aU  who  live  throi^hout 


Proclaim.  Proclaim.  Proclaim. 
Proclaim  Uberty  throughout  the 
lalm  Uberty  for  those  who  have 

vbo  lack- 
Proclaim.     Proclaim.     Proclaim, 
liberty  throughout  the  land. 

Iberty  for  those   who  have   and 
lack;  for  those  akin  white  and 

black;  for  an  who  live  throxighout 


Proclaim 


Pr  claim: 


Chorus:    Proclaim.     Proclaim.     Proclaim. 

Narrator:  From  out  eternity's  hall,  this  is 
divinity's  call,  this  Is  equality's  caU,  to  all 
humanity's  tall  and  all  himianlty's  small. 
To  aU  himmnlty— all.  Proclaim.  Proclaim. 
Proclaim. 

Bart  ton:  That's  written  in  the  sacred  book, 
the  sacred  Hebrew  book;  that's  written  on  the 
bell,  the  Independence  bell. 

Narrator :  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

Chorus:    Proclaim.      Proclaim.     Proclaim. 

Alto:  A  proclamation  of  liberation,  a  decla- 
ration of  separation,  from  monarchy,  from 
tyranny,  from  misery,  In  dignity. 

Chorus:    Proclaim.      Proclaim.      Proclaim. 

Narrator:  Now  listen  friends:  that  procla- 
mation didn't  come  with  ease,  that  declara- 
tion was  no  simple  breeze.  Liberty  wasn't 
handed  us  on  a  silver  platter.  Freedom 
wasn't  a  matter  of  Just  a  lot  of  chatter. 
That  declaration  took  a  lot  of  perspiration. 
By  glory — it  took  a  full  blown  revoluUon. 

Baritone:  All  men  are  created  equal.  Did 
you  hear  that?  Do  you  fear  that?  Read  that. 
Heed  that.    Foiiget  that  not.    Regret  that  not. 

Soprano:  All  men  are  created  eqvial.  Not 
Just  some  men.  Not  Just  white  men.  Not 
Just  rich  men.  Not  Just  strong  men.  All  men 
are  created  equal. 

Narrator:  It  took  a  full-blown  revolution  to 
make  known  our  resolution  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Old  Tom  Jefferson  wrote  that, 
and  this  bit  more:  "They  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  vrtth  certain  unalienable  rights." 
You  can't  touch  those  rtghts. 

Tenor:  You  can't  touch  our  rights  You 
best  stop  those  slighU.  You  best  stop  those 
frights.    You  can't  touch  those  rights. 

Quartet:  All  men  are  created  equal.  Our 
Creator  said  equal.  Our  Creator  meant  equal 
Our  Creator  said  equal. 

Narrator:  Old  Tom  JefTeraoo  wrote:  "cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,"  and  he  spedfled: 
"that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
puTBxilt  of  happiness." 

Soprano:  Proclaim.    Proclaim.    Proclaim. 

Narrator:  Yes,  sir.  We  fought  that  Rev- 
olution, we  sought  this  Institution — of  a  gov- 
ernment governing  by  the  consent,  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Trio:  We  won  that  RevoluUon.  We  wrote 
this  Constitution.  We  wrought  free  institu- 
tions. 

Narrator:  "To  establish  Justice,  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty ." 

Q\iartet:  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land. 

Narrator:  "And  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Secure 
liberty  for  us  and  our  kids.  So  we  got  us  a 
government  of  checks  and  balances.  We  got 
a  President,  a  Congress,  and  courts.  We  got 
us  the  works  and  it  worked.  We  got  us  a 
system  of  federated  States.  Then  we  started 
to  amend. 

Baritone:  We  got  a  Bill  of  Rishts  We  lit 
up  freedom's  lights,  we  lifted  all  men's  sights 
We  got  a  BUI  of  Rlghte.  We  got  the  right  to 
JH-ay.    Each  one  in  his  own  way. 

Alto:  We  got  the  right  to  speak.  Be  we 
strong  or  weak.  We  got  the  rtght  of  press  the 
right  to  curse  or  bless.  We  got  the  rtght  to 
meet.  To  give  each  one  a  seat— that  freedom 
be  complete.    We  got  a  BlU  of  Rights 

Chorus:  We  got  the  right  to  pray.  Each 
one  In  his  own  way.  We  got  the  right  to 
speak.  Be  we  strong  or  weak.  We  got  the 
rtght  of  press,  the  rtght  to  curse  or  bless.  We 
got  the  right  to  meet.  To  give  each  one  a 
seat  that  freedom  be  complete. 

Soprano:  That  free  men  may  endure,  we 
made  our  homes  secure.  Our  personal  pM)er8 
sure,  safe  from  search,  seizure. 

Barttone:   We  got  a  Bill  of  Rights.     We 
lifted  aU  men's  sights.    By  Jxirymen  be  tried 
by  due  process  applied.     We  counsel  to  de- 
fend.  On  law  do  we  dei>end. 
Chorus:  We  got  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
Narrator:  Yes;  we  got  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and 


folks  came  flocking  to  our  heights.  Wto  set- 
tled this  good  land.  Some  went  north  and 
some  went  south.  Some  managed  vast  cot- 
ton plantations  and  some  built  big  Industrial 
Installations.  The  South  insisted  on  iti 
rtghts.  The  North  Insisted  on  Its  rtghts.  And 
there  was  quibbling  and  quarreling  and  final- 
ly a  clash. 

Quartet:  Pour  sad  years.  Four  bad  years. 
For  men  In  blue.  For  men  In  gray.  For  men 
In  every  way. 

Chorus:  Brother  pursuing  brother.  One 
brother  killing  another.  You  men  In  gray- 
stop,  stop,  I  say. 

Soprano:  So  pleaded  our  great  President, 
with  every  southern  resident.  Preserve  this' 
Nation.  Stop  mutilation.  Halt  this  separa- 
tion. Save  this  Nation.  So  pleaded  our  great 
President,  with  every  southern  resident. 

Narrator:  Ah,  but  they  heeded  not  old  Abe 
Lincoln.  The  blood  of  rage  flooded  their  ears 
Of  pruning  hooks  they  fashioned  spears  On 
both  sides  crackled  fiery  fears.  The  land  was 
rocked  by  thunder.  The  Nation  was  torn 
asunder.  "We  must  have  slaves,"  said  the 
South.  "Better  graves  than  slaves,"  said  the 
North. 

Quartet:  Four  sad  years.  Four  bad  years. 
For  men  in  blue.  For  men  in  gray.  For  men 
in  every  way. 

Chorus:  Brother  pursuing  brother.  One 
brother  killing  another. 

Ttenor:  Striving  to  save  the  Nation.  Uncoln 
Issued  a  Proclamation:  Let  there  be  Emanci- 
pation. 

Narrator:  "All  persons  held  as  slaves  with- 
in any  State— shaU  be  then,  thenceforward 
and  forever  free — and  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States — will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  said  persons." 

Barttone:  All  men  are  created  equal.  Did 
you  hear  that?  Do  you  fear  that?  Bead 
that.  Heed  that.  Forget  that  not  Regret 
that  not. 

Soprano:  All  men  are  created  equal.  Not 
Just  s<Hne  men.  Not  Just  white  men.  Not 
Just  rtch  men.  Not  Just  strong  men.  All  men 
are  created  equal. 

Chorus:  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land,  etc. 

Alto:  With  malice  toward  none.  With 
chartty  toward  aU.  The  woe  of  war  Is  dons. 
The  healing  has  begun. 

Soprano:  With  malice  toward  none.  The 
heaUng  has  begun.  With  firmness  In  the 
rtght.    As  God  shows  us  the  rtght. 

Duet:  To  bind  the  Nation's  wotmds.  The 
widows',  orphans'  wounds.  And  seek  a  last- 
ing peace.  A  Just  and  lasting  peace.  The 
woe  of  war  Is  done.  The  healing  has  begun. 
With  malice  toward  none. 

Baritone:  O  captain,  my  captain.  Rise  up 
and  hear  the  bells.  Rise  up.  V^r  you  the 
flag  Is  flung. 

Soprano:  For  you  the  bugle  trills. 

Chorus:  O  captain,  my  captain. 

Barttone:  My  captain  doeant  answer.  His 
lips  are  pale  and  blue. 

Chorus:  O  captain,  my  captain. 

Barttone:  My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm. 
He  has  no  pulse  or  will. 

Quartet:  O  captain,  my  captain. 

Barttone:  Exalt  o  shores  and  ring  o  bells. 
But  I  with  mournful  tread,  walk  the  deck  my 
captain  lies.    PaUen  cold  and  dead. 

Quartet:  O  captain,  my  captain.  With 
malice  toward  none.  The  healing  has  begun. 
O  captain,  my  captain.    FaUen  cold  and  dead. 

Narrator:  So  mourned  the  sweet  'singer 
who  saluted  the  world  with  freedom.  Walt 
Whitman,  after  the  assassin's  bullet  took  that 
noblest  life. 

Alto:  This  dust  was  once  a  man,  gentle, 
plain,  Just  and  resolute,  imder  whose  cau- 
tious hand — 

Chorus :  O  captain,  my  captain. 
Alto:  Against  the  foulest  cxim*  In  history, 
known  in  any  land  or  age,  was  saved  the 
nmon  of  these  States. 

Quartet:  O  captain,  my  captain.  With 
malice  toward  none.  The  healing  has  begim. 
My  captain  lies  cold  and  dead. 
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Alto:  O  captain,  my  captain. 

Narrator:  A  President,  however  great,  may 
fall  But  the  Nation  stands  up  to  fulfill  its 
«cred  call.  In  Jiily  1868,  an  amendment  was 
Sded  to  the  BUI  of  Bights,  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  14th. 

Chorus:  No  State  shall  deny  eqxial  protec- 
tion No  State  shall  defy  our  Constitution. 
No  State  shaU  dare  fly  In  the  face  of  the 
whole  Nation.  No  State  shaU  abridge  any 
orlvllege  of  life,  liberty,  or  property.  No 
Stote  shall  abrtdge  any  inununity  of  any 
citizen  In  the  community.  No  State  shall 
deny  no  Stete  shall  defy,  no  Stete  shall  dare 
AT  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Nation.  Lest 
freedom  be  divorced,  let  the  law  be  enforced. 

Narrator:  Ah,  but  the  law  of  the  land  was 
enforced.  And  frequentiy  the  freedom  of 
citizens  was  divorced.  There  were  times 
when  men  were  deprived  of  righte.  There 
were  times  when  out  went  freedom's  llghte. 
Then  the  true  voice  of  America  was  heard 

*^Barltone:  All  men  are  created  equal.  Did 
Tou  hear  that?  Do  you  fear  that?  Read 
that.    Heed  that.    Forget  that  not.    Regret 

aiat  not.  ^  ,      M  4. 

Soprano:  All  men  are  created  equal.  Not 
lust  some  men.  Not  Jtist  white  men.  Not 
Just  rich  men.  Not  Just  strong  men.  All 
men  are  created  equal.  ,.„    «,      ,„ 

Baritone:  Hear  ye.  Hear  ye.  "Tls  May  17. 
Mty-four.  'Tls  May  17,  hear  the  score.  Men 
of  every  sort,  hear  the  Supreme  Coiirt. 

Alto:  They  say  It  was  unanimous.  All 
nine.  It  was  tjnanimous. 

Chorus:  Hear  ye.  Hear  ye.  AU  men  are 
created  equal.  Equal  means  eqxial,  not  sepa- 
rate but  equal.  Hear  this  decision.  No  mtwre 
(Uvlslon.  Equal  means  equal.  School  means 
ichool.  Men  are  created  equal.  Children 
created  equal.  Educated  equal.  Not  sepa- 
rated equal,  but  educated  equal.  Hear  y«. 
Hear  ye.  Men  of  every  sort.  Hear  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Men  are  created  equal.  ChU- 
dren  created  eqtial.  Educated  equal.  No 
segregation.  No  fear  of  Intimidation.  No 
fear  of  discrimination.  No  separation.  No 
segregation.  All  men  are  created  equal. 
OhUdren  created  equal.  Educated  equal. 
Cultivated  equal.  Equal  opportunity.  For 
the  whole  community.  Men  are  created 
equal.  Equal  means  equal.  Hear  ye.  Hear 
ye.    Hear  ye. 

Narrator:  Thvis  slowly,  painfully,  the  doors 
of  the  schools  began  opening.  American 
vision  broiight  color-blindness  to  education. 
The  Court  ^>oke.  The  hate  broke.  Teachers 
saw  studente.  Not  white  studente.  Not  black 
students.  Teachers  saw  studente.  American 
students.     And  then  In  1964 — 

Chorus: 

They  passed  the  ClvU-Rlghte  BUI 

They  crushed  the  civil-wrongs  will 

We  got  a  Bin  of  Righte 

We  got  a  BlU  of  Righte 

They  passed  the  Clvil-Rlghte  BlU 

They  hushed  the  voice  of  hate  stlU 

All  men  are  created  equal 

All  men  shaU  be  rated  equal 

In  eating.  In  sleeping.  In  seating,  in  reaping. 
In  praying.  In  being,  in  seeing,  in  vot- 
ing, in  driving.  In  striving,  emoting. 

We  got  a  BlU  of  Righte 

We  got  a  BlU  of  Righte 

All  men  are  created  equal 

All  men  shall  be  rated  equal 

This  Is  the  law  ot  the  land. 

Due  process  we  demand — 

The  Supreme  Court  alined. 

The  President  designed 

The  Congress  defined 

The  President  signed 

The  law  of  the  land 

The  law  we  demand. 
Quartet: 

All  men  be  rated  equal 
AU  men  created  equal 
We  passed  the  CivU-Rights  Bin 
Alto:  Proclaim.   Proclaim.    Proclaim. 
Soprano :  Proclaim.   Proclaim.   Proclaim. 


Chorus:  Proclaim.   Proclaim.   Proclaim. 

Quartet: 
Proclaim  Uberty  throughout  the  land. 
Tot  those  who  have  and  those  who  lack 
For  those  skin  white  and  those  skin  black 
That's  written  in  the  Sacred  Book 
The  Sacred  Hebrew  Book. 
That's  written  on  the  beU 
The  Independence  Bell. 

Chorus: 

Proclaim   liberty  throughout   the   land. 

Proclaim.   Proclaim.    Proclaim. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
7,  1965,  marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
independence  of  the  thriving  Republic  of 
Ivory  Coast.  The  richest  and  potentially 
most  economically  self-sufficient  state  In 
West  Africa,  Ivory  Coast  Is  bounded  by 
Upper  Volta,  Btoll,  Ghana,  Liberia,  and 
Guinea.  Permit  me  to  suggest  reasons 
why  this  emerging  new  nation  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 

Under  the  leadership  of  His  Excellency, 
President  P611x  Houphouet-Boigny,  the 
Ivorlans  are  building  a  prospering  nation. 
The  fotmdatlon  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture was  established  by  the  French  long 
before  independence.  French  colonial 
policy  was  enlightened  In  that  it  luged 
education  for  all  members  of  the  French 
community  and  further  trained  many  of 
the  men  who  are  now  leaders  in  the  Re- 
public of  Ivory  Coast.  President  Houp- 
houet-Bolgny  served  as  an  Ivory  Coast 
Deputy  In  the  French  National  Assembly 
from  1946-59.  and  during  this  period  was 
several  times  Minister  of  State  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Cabinet.  In  keeping 
with  this  policy  of  complete  political  in- 
tegration, the  present  President  of  the 
French  Senate,  Mr.  Gaston  Monnervllle, 
who  represents  the  French  province  of 
Lot.  is  a  Negro.  Mr.  Monnervllle,  a  na- 
tive of  French  Guiana,  would  succeed  to 
the  Presidency  of  France  in  the  event  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  President  de 
Gaulle. 

French  influence  is  still  seen  in  Ivory 
Coast  in  the  fact  that  the  trebling  of 
Ivory  Coast  exports  has  been  achieved 
largely  through  French  membership  in 
the  Common  Market,  one  of  its  largest 
customers.  The  number  of  Frenchmen 
In  Ivory  Coast  has  more  than  doubled 
since  independaice.  On  the  whole  the 
European  pc^Milatlon  is  well-received  al- 
though there  are  some  who  feel  that 
"Africanization"  Is  too  slow  in  coming. 
President  Houphouet-Bolgny  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  giving  jobs  to  qualified 
persons  whether  they  are  African  or 
French.  He  has  stated  that  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  iM?Point  persons  simply  on  the 
basis  of  nationality.  His  high  profes- 
sional standards  have  proved  beneficial. 
Ivory  Coast  has  as  its  Minister  of  Finance 
a  man  considered  to  be  the  best  economic 
ofiQiclal  aa  the  entire  African  continent. 


Mr.  Raphael  Seller,  a  Frenchman  from 
Martinique,  has  based  the  economic  plan 
of  the  Ivory  Coast  on  a  survey  of  ItKig- 
term  budget  needs,  tribal  relationships, 
village  markets,  and  consumption  pat- 
terns. This  practical  approach  to  de- 
velopment has  kept  the  country  from 
squandering  its  funds  on  prestigious  and 
often  unnecessary  projects  such  as  steel 
mills  and  international  airlines.  Instead, 
it  has  set  out  to  develop  the  resources  it 
has.  In  this  manner,  the  Ivory  Coast 
was  able  to  detect  a  market  gap  In  palm- 
oil  production,  and  has  obtained  aid 
funds  frcnn  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mission to  build  a  government  operated 
palm-oil  plantation.  Eventually  this 
plantation  will  be  turned  into  an  em- 
ployee-owned cocnierative. 

The  Ivory  Coast  is  not  only  making 
great  domestic  strides  but  it  is  taking  a 
position  of  African  and  world  leadership. 
It  is  now  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  Is  thus  one  of  the 
few  African  nations  ever  to  have  held 
this     honor.       President     Houphouet- 
Boigny  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Rassemblement  D^mocratique  Africain 
(RDA) ,  the  leading  intertcrritorlal  poli- 
tical party  in  French  West  Africa.    TWs 
organization    established    constituency 
units  in  all  the  French  West  African  Ter- 
ritories   except    Mauritania.      His    im- 
portance in  ttie  African  political  spec- 
trum stenxs  not  only  from  the  economic 
importance  of  the  Ivory  Coast  but  also 
from  his  still  close  association  with  those 
who  served  imder  him  in  the  RDA.    He 
has  maintained  that  the  only  true  road 
to  African  solidarity  is  through  step-by- 
step  economic  and  political  cooperation 
with  recognition  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  affairs  of 
sister  African  states- 
President  Houphouet-Boigny  and  his 
charming  wife  came  to  the  United  States 
on  a  state  visit  in  May  1962.    The  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Ivory 
Coast  have  always  been  close,  especially 
since  Ivory  Coast,  unlike  most  African 
nations,  follows  an  ecOTicwnlc  policy  of 
"free  enterprise."    President  Houphouet- 
Boigny  says  that  he  chose  ttie  path  of 
capitalism  because  it  is  the  "path  which 
in  my  mind  achieved  results."    I  an\ 
happy  to  salute  His  Excellency,  President 
Houphouet-Boigny  and  His  Excellency, 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Ivory 
Coast  to  the  United  States.  Konan  Bedie. 
on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Ivolrian  Inde- 
pendence. 

A  very  informative  article  on  the  Ivoi-y 
Coast  appeared  in  the  August  9.  1965  is- 
sue of  Newsweek.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  article  inserted  into  the  Record  as  it 
reflects  the  great  progress  achieved  by 
the  people  of  the  Ivory  Coast  after  only 
5  years  of  Independence. 
The  article  follows: 

Ok  the  Threshold  or  Takeoff 
(By  Edward  Behr) 
A  yovmg  African  diplomat  with  strong 
Marxist  tendencies,  who  Is  stetloned  in  Abid- 
jan, the  capital  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  com- 
mented recently:  "A  baffling  place,  the 
Ivory  Coast.  Marxists  go  away  from  here 
very  disappointed.  The  Ivolrlans  dont  seem 
to  give  a  damn  for  socialism  or  for  revolu- 
tion." 

The  same  can  be  said  for  Nigeria.  BOO  miles 
farther  along  the  coast.     Yet  these  two  na- 
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out  above  an  others  in  Black 
the  ones  where  the  nxwt  econmnic 
1b  being  made.     The   Ivory   Coast, 
French  oolony,  la  the  only  Black 
country  with  a  healthy  budget  sur- 
end  of  each  year.     Its  gross  na- 
has  Increased  10  percent  an- 
1900,  and  Its  exports  and  In  vest- 
soaring.    Nigeria,  a  former  Brttlsh 
attracting  Industry   at   a   super- 
rate    (1,000   U.S.    Arms   alone   in    5 
expects  to  become  one  of  Africa's 
exporters  In  a  few  years.     Both 
are  on  the  threshold  of  an  "eco- 
' — the  point  at  which  they  can 
their   long-range   economic    growth 
tielr  own  income. 

of  the  IvcH7  Coast  Is  dense  steamy 
which  more  than  60  different  tribes 
_  the  vast  variety  of  people 
up  his  country.  President  F611x 
Bolgny.  himself  a  member  of  the 
,  declares  that  "The  Ivolrlan  na- 
yet  exist.    Prance  left  the  Ivory 
mass   of   tribes   unaware   of   each 
existence.     We   are   coily   gradually 
down  tribal  barriers." 
his  harsh  Judgment,  however,  the 
started  off  with  many  genuine 
:,  some  natvu-al,  scHne  contributed 
French.    And  to  Its  credit  It  is  mak- 
moet  of  all  (tf  them.    It  had  an  ex- 
iarge  fertile  land  area,  not  too  many 
_      feed  (at  last  count,  3.8  million), 
road  system,  and  a  well-devel(^)ed 
Abidjan,  the  capital.    Even  before 
day  In   1960,  the  Ivory  Coast 
great  quantities  of  coffee,  cocoa. 
Today  It  has  expanded  to  be- 
largest  coffee  producer  in  Africa 
largest  in  the  world,  and  it  Is  the 
cocoa  producer.    It  expc«i3  more 
wood  pulp  than  any  other  Afrl- 
L.  and  is  well  on  Its  way  to  becom- 
plneapple  grower.     Ivory  Coast 
lave  tripled  (to  9298  million)  in  10 
largely  to  the  preference  it 
selling    to    the    Conmaon    Market 
Its  French  ties, 
irosperlty    Is    most    noticeable,    of 
the  capital  city.    With  a  climate 
pleasant    by    refreshing    gulf 
Abidjan  Is  a  model  town  studded 
buildings  and  modem  housing 
.  laced  with  superb  roads  and 
Interchanges   and   ringed   by  one 
It  modem  harbors  in  Africa, 
of  the  encamoiis  amount  of  eco- 
and  a  shortage  of  workers,  the 
Is  a  magnet  to  Africans  In  sur- 
coiintrles,  and  the  eminently  prac- 
Ho\  phouet-Boigny  welcomes  them.    "I 
*"   '  the  money  to  waste  watching  over 
of  frontier."  he  says.     "There's 
our  frontiers  are  always  open."    As 
one  out  of  every  four  residents  Is 
Ivolrlan  and  later  this  year  Upper  Volta. 
and  the  Ivory  Coast  will  formally 
a  system  of  dual  nationality  for 
latlons. 
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cpuntry    also    has    30.000    resident 

more  than   twice  the  number 

Independence,  but  not  everyone 

them  as  much  as  the  President. 

.he  yoimg  Ivorlans.  annoyed  at  the 

of  "Africanization,"  complain  that 

>d  Jobs  In  the  country  go  to  French - 

they  have  some  basis  for  their  crl- 

U  though  most  of  Houphouet-Boi- 

"sters  are  Ivorlans,  the  key  portfolio 

Is  held  by  a  Frenchman  from  Mar- 

]  Laphael  Sailer,  considered  by  many 

beet  economic  official  on  the  con- 

1  addition,  the  French  have  an  aU- 

hold  on  poeitions  In  commerce 

try.      Houphouet-Boigny    insists 

does  not  stem  from  any  deliberate 

"The  question  I  ask  myself 

_;  anyone  Is:  could  he  hold 

in,  say,  France?    When  a  man  Is 
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competent  to  hold  down  a  key  Job,  he  gets 
a  key  Job.  We  are  honest  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  'Africanization  on  the  cheap'  Is  an 
unmitigated  evil." 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  live  In  tiny 
Jungle  villages  and  here  It  is  that  progress  Is 
slowest — and  the  most  urgently  needed.  "We 
have  got  to  succeed."  declared  a  French  ag- 
ricultural engineer  who  is  trying  to  teach 
villagers  how  to  improve  farm  productivity. 
"The  whole  vlUage  wUl  make  up  its  mind  on 
the  basis  of  what  happens  this  year  to  the 
fields  we've  selected." 

MAGICAL  POWERS 

At  another  village  a  tribesman  came  up  to 
a  French  adviser  and  demanded  "the  me- 
dicine you  promised  us."  The  medicine  they 
wanted  turned  out  to  be  fertilizer.  And  in 
the  minds  of  the  tribesmen  the  fact  that  It 
makes  crops  grow  bigger  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  magical  powers.  "Tor  the  time 
being."  the  Frenchman  confided,  "we're  go- 
ing along  with  the  magical  interpretation — 
It  actually  helps." 

An  all-pervading  belief  In  magic  is  one  of 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  Ivory  Coast.  What- 
ever formal  religion  they  may  have  adopted 
(mosUy  Roman  Catholic  or  Moslem),  the 
vast  majority  of  Ivorlans  still  place  strong 
faith  In  fetishes.  Houphouet-Bolgny  him- 
self regularly  consults  with  prominent  witch 
doctors  and  has  a  reputation  as  a  benevolent 
sorcerer.  He  does  nothing  to  disabuse  any- 
one of  this  conception  and  makes  frank  use 
of  It  to  enhance  his  hold  on  the  nation. 
"Africa  Is  animist,"  he  maintains.  "We  have 
no  right  to  be  ashamed  of  oiir  animism.  It 
Is  the  basis  of  our  lives." 

Beyond  that,  however,  Houphouet-Boigny 
is  firmly  conmiltted  to  a  rational  approach  to 
government.  As  President,  he  rules  a  strong 
central  bureaucracy  (some  call  It  a  dic- 
tatorship) modeled  on  the  traditional 
French  prefect  and  subprefect  system.  This 
organization  gives  him  a  finger  in  almost 
every  pie. 

SXTRVET  TEAMS 

Under  Houphouet-Boigny,  who  follows  the 
guidance  of  Finance  Minister  Sailer,  the 
Ivory  Coast  has  become  a  planner's  paradise. 
Teams  of  Frenchmen  and  Ivorlans  s\u*vey 
long-term  domestic  budget  needs,  tribal  re- 
lationships, village  markets,  and  consump- 
tion patterns — something  that  has  never 
been  done  on  such  a  scale  anywhere  In  Af- 
rica. "The  time  will  soon  come."  said  a 
French  anthropologist,  "when  we  will  know 
far  more  about  life  In  a  remote  Ivory  Coast 
Jungle  village  tlian  we  do  about  a  French 
village." 

This  practical  approach  has  kept  the  Ivory 
Coast  from  squandering  its  development 
funds  on  prestigious  and  totally  unnecessary 
projects  such  as  steel  mills  and  International 
airlines,  as  so  many  other  new  nations  have 
done.  Instead,  It  has  set  out  to  develcqj  on 
the  foundation  of  the  resources  It  has  at 
hand.  Sailer's  Finance  Ministry,  for  exam- 
ple, proved  by  a  survey  of  world  markets  that 
there  was  room  for  more  palm-oil  produc- 
tion. Armed  with  these  facts.  Sailer  had 
little  trouble  obtaining  aid  funds  from  the 
European  Economic  Commission  to  build  a 
government-operated  palm-oil  plantation. 
Some  8.0O0  African  families  will  staff  it.  and 
plans  call  for  it  to  eventually  be  turned  Into 
an  employee-owned  cooperative.  This  same 
sort  of  careful  planning  will  almost  certainly 
bring  off  the  Ivory  Coast  Government's  most 
ambltlovis  aid  request  to  date — a  $70  million 
World  Bank  loan  to  build  a  dam  and  turn 
Bouak6.  the  country's  second-largest  town, 
into  an  Indiistrlal  center. 

Houphouet-Boigny's  personal  Ideology  Is 
a  pragm?.tlc  mixture  of  liberal  (though  not 
lalssez-falre)  democracy  and  a  firm  convic- 
tion In  free  enterprise.  "Speaking  person- 
ally, I  say  that  socialism  •  •  •  has  not  yet 
proved  Its  worth.  On  my  visits  to  America 
I  discovered  that  the  old  Marxist  dictum, 
'From  each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  each 


according  to  his  needs'  was  probably  more  in 
force  In  America,  that  holy  of  holies  of  capi- 
tallsm,  than  In  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  When  the  time  came  for  the  Ivory 
Coast  to  choose  a  path  of  development,  i 
chose  the  path  which  in  my  mind  achieved 
results."  ^ 


New  Insights  by  Sevareid  and  Robb  ob  tbe 
Merits  of  President  Johnson's  Foreign 
PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAJEIKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  3.  1965 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
era  of  general  confusion  abqpt  Ui3.  for- 
eign policy  In  the  confrontation  with  the 
war-making  machinery  of  international 
communism,  the  refreshing  breeze  of  po- 
litical reality  is  always  a  welcome  relief. 
Many  Americans  have  been  disturbed, 
and  rightly  so,  about  so-called  public 
opinion  coming  out  of  many  sectors  of 
free  Europe  misrepresenting,  when  not 
attacking,  the  purposes  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  this  time  of  wwld  crisis.  The 
specious  reasons  behind  these  attacks 
are  exposed  in  two  refreshing  columns 
which,  ooincidently,  appeared  on  the 
same  day  in  our  free  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  thoughtful 
colimin  of  Eric  Sevareid,  written  from 
London.  England,  with  the  perspective 
of  the  European  scene  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  yesterday,  and  the 
equally  thoughtful  column  of  »Inez  Robb 
written  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Washington  scene  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  News  on  the  same  day.  A 
reading  of  these  two  columns  will  provide 
the  reader  with  the  answers  tp  the  many 
questions  that  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  and  our  policy  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  Insert  these 
two  articles  in  the  Record  : 

Built-in  Handicaps  to  U.S.  Case 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

London. — Shortly  before  Adial  Stevenson 
died  he  was  distressed  to  receive  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend,  an  American  writer  living 
abroad,  who  bitterly  denounced  U.S.  foreign 
policy  as  aggressive  and  said,  In  effect,  that 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  country.  Every 
other  week  letters  appear  in  European  .news- 
papers from  American  e^cpatriates  crying 
"mea  culpa"  in  similar  tones  of  anger  and 
aliasement. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  not 
hard  to  find;  these  Americans,  who  probably 
suffered  from  a  cultural  Inferiority  complex 
vls-a-vis  Europe  to  begin  with,  have  lived 
long  enough  abroad  to  absorb  the  European 
Intellectual's  negativism  about  the  United 
States  and  have  completely  lost  the  capacity 
to  see  these  awful  world  problems  as  the 
U.S.  Government  must  see  thjm. 

They  have  lost  sight  of  the  facts  th.it  no 
effective  international  peacekeeping  or  free- 
dom-preserving authority  exists,  that  the 
United  States  alone  has  real  power  to  resist 
and  gets  extremely  little  help  even  from  its 
allies.  Their  unspoken  assumption  seems  to 
be  that  if  only  the  United  States  remained 
inert,  these  severe  crises  in  Asfii,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  would  solve  thenl^lves  to  no 
lasting  damage  to  free  peoples. 
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V^hat  requires  some  thinking  about  Is  why 
♦h),  E\iropean  negativism  toward  the  United 
States,  so  contagious  among  expatriates,  ex- 
jrt»  in  the  strength  It  now  has.  If  it  were 
♦hfl  result  of  honest,  reasoned  differences  o< 
oDinlon  over  foreign  poUcy.  one  could  not 
iuspect  it  or  quarrel  with  It,  though  one 
cotUd  disagree  with  it.  But  only  in  part  Is 
this  tbe  cause.  It  Is  emotional,  visceral,  and 
ias  become  an  automatic  reflex  among  all 
nianner  of  Europeans  with  education  or  pre- 
tenses to  education.  Almost  no  matter  what 
the  United  States  does  in  the  world  they 
oppose,  though  very  few  of  them.  Commu- 
nists and  true-bellevlng  Oaullists  excepted, 
offer  alternative  courses. 

Tbe  element  of  unconscious  Jealousy  felt 
by  Europeans  who  too  suddenly  have  lost 
power  and  Influence  In  the  world  Is  too 
obvious  to  belabor.  The  contempt  for  any 
form  of  Americana  Is,  In  large  measure,  a 
self -serving  emotion;  the  person  who  derides 
feels  a  bit  better  about  himself  and  his  own 
society.  But  one  has  to  look  deeper  and  to 
lemember,  first  off.  that  for  years  now  the 
criticism  has  flowed  chiefly  in  our  direction, 
not  in  the  direction  of  the  Communist  pow- 
ers, the  true  imperialists,  the  true  intema- 
tional  law  breakers  and  vulgarians. 

Why  should  so  many  Europeans,  who,  at 
bottom,  share  the  same  concepts  of  life  In 
freedom  that  America  holds,  direct  their  dally 
attacks,  privately  and  publicly,  only  in  our 
direction? 

Tbe  answer  Is  so  simple  that  everyone 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  It.  It  Is  be- 
cause Americans  wUl  listen  to  criticism  and 
advice  w'hlle  the  Russians,  Chinese,  North 
Vietnamese  and  Cubans  will  not. 

Tears  of  this  have  created  a  kind  of  habit 
of  mind  in  Europe.  A  theme  music  about 
n.S.  policy  and  the  American  society  has 
been  written  and  everybody  recognizee  it  and 
feels  at  home  vrith  It.  Variations  on  the 
theme  are  not  welcomed  because  they  de- 
mand special  attention  and  that  requires 
effort.  I.e.,  the  meaning  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  that  American  Negroes  live  in 
ta^lsh  conditions,  not  that  the  Great  So- 
ciety IB  demanding  an  end  to  third-class 
status  for  the  Negro;  the  point  about  the 
Domlnlclan  Republic  affair  was  not  the  dan- 
ger of  Communist  enslavement  but  reck- 
less American  power-lust;  the  rise  In  Amer- 
ican crime  is  entirely  believable,  but  no  one 
wants  to  hear  about  the  Immense  rise  In 
popular  culture.    So  It  goes. 

There  are  further  complications.  The 
Communist  countries  are  not  really  criti- 
cized partly  because  they  are  not  really  re- 
ported, and  cannot  be.  The  European  press 
shows  pictures  of  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers beating  up  Vietcong  prisoners.  They 
never  show  the  Vietcong  engaging  in  the  as- 
•asslnation  of  village  leaders — about  20  a 
week  by  mlllteu-y  Intelligence  estimates — ^be- 
cause there  are  no  such  pictures.  Results: 
speeches  In  the  British  House  of  lords  about 
the  cruelty  In  South  Vietnam. 

One  or  two  British  television  programs, 
reaching  many  millions  every  week,  have  ex- 
hibited such  consistent  bias  that  some  U.S. 
officials  have  made  complaints,  severe  rows 
have  broken  out  in  TV's  inner  circles  and 
even  Britain's  security  people  have  been  oon- 
cemed. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  the  Brit- 
ish people  are  fvmdamentally  or  decisively 
antl-Amerlcan;  they  will  stand  with  us  in 
mj  flnal  test.  It  Is  to  suggest  that  th« 
American  case  encounters  severe  handicaps 
unrelated  to  any  Inherent  deficiencies  in  the 
case. 

^Tbkt  Soon  PoBcrr 
(By  Inez  Robb) 

In  the  Western  World,  a  generation  Is  go- 
ing to  the  polls  that  thinks  of  Munich— If  it 
thinks  oS  Munich  at  all — as  Jivt  aanthsf 
German  city  where  tlie  beer  and  tbe  opent 
•re  first  rate. 
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The  Munich  of  1938,  the  Munich  of  my 
generation,  Is  something  writ  in  water  in  a 
history  book,  vicue  and  no  more  real  than 
ZenophoQ's  "Anabasis." 

Tx^mfn*,  even  for  my  generatico  the  in- 
glotknm  shame  and  Immorality  of  Munich 
has  begun  to  dim.  But  that  Munich  re- 
cently came  to  bitter  life  for  an  hoxir  on  the 
home  screen  In  a  TV  doctunentary,  "Prelude 
to  World  War  n." 

This  superb  program,  jrieced  together  from 
newsreels  taken  at  the  time,  spelled  out  in 
detail  the  story  ol  the  Munich  surrender 
and  pact.  In  chapter  and  verse,  it  recalled 
the  abject  submlsslfm  of  England  and  France 
to  Adolf  Hitler's  every  demand  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  Csaeehoslovakia. 

From  the  moment  Mr.  Chamberlain  came, 
\mibrella  In  hand,  to  Berchtesgaden  and  then 
Bad  Godesberg  and  finally  Mvmlch,  Hitler 
knew  no  one  would  lift  a  finger  to  stop  him. 

Now,  memory  is  one  of  mankind's  handiest 
conveniences.  It  Is  long  when  It  wants  to  be 
and  woefully  short  when  it  Is  expedient. 
That  seemed  painfully  obvious  when  I  came 
across  a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Times  headed  "British  Artists'  Protest." 

What  these  artistB  are  protesting  is  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  Vietnam  and  "a  foreign 
policy  grown  more  nakedly  Inhuman  with 
each  passing  day,"  despite  jjerslstent  efforts 
of  a  U.S.  President  to  arrange  "imoondl- 
tlonal  negotiatlCHis,''  looking  toward  peace, 
with  Hanoi. 

Most  of  the  36  British  artiste  who  paid  for 
and  signed  the  manifesto  are  old  enough  to 
remember  Mimlch.  I  wonder  if  they  pro- 
tested the  murder  of  Czechoslovakia  by  their 
Government  in  1938?  I  also  wonder  tf  they 
paid  for  and  signed  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment In  any  Hanoi  paper,  chiding  Hanoi  for 
Its  refusal  to  talk  peace. 

Surely  such  signers  of  the  advertisement 
as  Sir  Alec  Guinness,  J.  B.  Priestley,  Dame 
Sybil  Thomdlke,  Ijeonard  Woolf.  Benjamin 
Britten,  E.  M.  Forster,  Doris  Leeslng,  Paul 
Schofleld.  Graham  Sutherland,  C.  Day  Lewis, 
and  Iris  Mvirdock  have  vivid  memories  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Munich  and  appeasement,  and 
what  that  combination  cost  tbe  world. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  mem.berB  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  which  has  Just  sc^dted  me  for  a 
contribution  for  an  advertisement  denounc- 
ing the  American  presence  in  Vietnam. 

This  proposed  ad  would  demand  "a  cease- 
fire for  aU  parties,"  toward  which  the  United 
States  continues  to  work. 

If  these  women  are  interested  in  placing 
such  a  proposal  in  the  papers  of  North  Viet- 
nam, I  might  be  interested. 


CBS  Special  Report— Vietnam  Per- 
spectire:   "Tht  DedtioBt'* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  August  9..  IMS,  millions  of 
Americans  were  able  to  see  and  hear  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk  and  equally  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  on  a  CBS 
Special  Report  "\^etnam  Perspective: 
The  Decisions." 

The  public  service  which  CBS  contrib- 
uted has  made  many  Americans  more 
aware  of  the  reasons  for  our  Nation's 
oommitments  and  a  better  understanding 
of  why  we  are  In  southeast  Asia,  Uie 


poUcy  which  we  are  pursuing  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  efforts  which  we  are  exerting  to 
secure  peace  in  that  comer  of  the  globe. 
No  legislative  or  national  issue  has 
caused  as  much  comment  in  my  congres- 
sional district  or  resulted  in  as  many  let- 
ters from  my  constituents  as  our  policy 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  questions  of 
whether  we  have  had  sufficient  debate 
on  United  States  foreign  policy  or  wheth- 
er we  have  truly  made  every  effort  to 
achieve  peace  In  Vietnam  have  been 
asked  by  constituents  to  their  Senators 
_  and  Representatives  time  and  time  again. 
'These  questions  have  been  answered  in 
my  letters  to  constituents  and  in  my  re- 
ports from  Washington.  In  addition  to 
my  own  views  on  the  subject,  I  have  dis- 
tributed to  my  constituents  other  mate- 
rials such  as  the  State  Department's 
white  paper  and  the  publication  entitled 
"The  Tlilrd  Pace  of  War." 

In  this  latest  presentation  to  the  pub- 
lic via  national  television,  the  President 
has  made  it  (dear  that  he  wants  the 
American  people  to  know  the  facts  so 
that  their  judgment  concerning  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  can  be  based  upon  the 
best  available  Information  and  by  hear- 
ing the  opinions  of  those  who  have  the 
facts  in  hand. 

In  the  August  11,  1965.  edlti(xi  of 
Newsday,  a  dally  newspaper  published  in 
Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  on  the  Vietnam  special  re- 
port appeared: 

A  Case  Weu,  Statsd 

Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara,  cm  TV 
the  night  bef<»e  last  (and  President  John- 
son, talking  to  the  press  Monday)  made  a 
good,  a  solid  and  a  convincing  oeae  for  tbe 
American  presence  in  Vietnam.  The  two 
Secretaries  said  little  that  was  new,  but  they 
said  K  so  well  as  to  deserve  a  rou^ng  hand. 
They  gave  cogent,  ludd  responses  to  the 
questions  that  trouble  some  Americans.  It 
was  a  first-class  presentation. 

I  have  proposed  to  Secretaries  Rusk 
and  McNamara,  and  to  the  White  House 
that  they  make  available  for  the  widest 
possible  distribution — a  transcript  of  the 
CBS  program  referred  to — ^In  question 
and  answer  form  which  I  would  like  to 
send  to  my  constituents  in  a  special  re-* 
port  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  The 
President  said  in  a  special  briefing  at 
which  I  was  present  on  Wednesday,  "Your 
judgment  is  no  better  than  your  Informa- 
tion." I  agree  with  the  President  and 
that  is  why  I  want  to  supply  to  my  con- 
stituents the  available  information  upon 
which  they  can  base  their  judgment  of 
the  President's  policy,  which  I  heartily 
endorse. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congkkssional  Rbcosd.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code.  Utie  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  tbe  Govenunent 
Printing  Ofllce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Bccoio. 


Thi  rsday,  August  12,  1965 
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Senate  passed  State- Justice-Commerce  appropriations  bill  and  24  measures 

on  calendar  call,  and  worked  on  tariff  schedules  bill. 
House  passed  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Art  and  cleared  bills 

on  military  pay  increase  and  Presidential  assassinations  for  the  President. 


Senate 


Ch^  mber  Action 

Routt  ne  Proceedings,  pages  19399-19421 

Bills  Introduced:   Seven  bills  were  introduced,  as 

f OIIOV  S :  S.  2401-2407.  Page,  1 9400-1 940 1 

Bills '.  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.J  Res.  95,  to  designate  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the 
water  impounded  by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
projec :,  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredidi"  (S.  Rept.  578) ; 

HJ.  7181,  authorizing  commemoration  of  certain 
historical  events  in  Kansas  with  appropriate  markers 
(S.R<pt.579); 

H.E .  3320,  authorizing  establishment  of  the  Hubbell 
Tradiig  Post  National  Historic  Site,  Ariz.  (S.  Rept. 
580); 

H.R.  881,  to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Alibates 
Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture 
Natioiial  Monument,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  581) ; 

H.R .  1044,  authorizing  exchange  of  certain  lands  in 
Norfo  k,  Va.  (S.  Rept.  582) ;  1 

H.F.  5519,  to  authorize  language  training  for  de- 
pendeits  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  overseas, 
with  a  mendment  (S.  Rept.  583) ; 

H.R  7843,  authorizing  survivor  of  a  member  of  the 
Arme<  I  Forces  who  dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid 
for  un  ised  accrued  leave  (S.  Rept.  584) ; 

HJ?  -  ^95,  authorizing  transportation  for  dependents 
requirng  medical  care  who  accompany  members  of 
unifor  ned  services  overseas  (S.  Rept.  585) ; 

H.R.  3037,  to  provide  for  payment  of  cost  of  trans- 
portin  I  remains  of  deceased  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Ai  tned  Forces  (S.  Rept.  586) ; 

HJ<  5034,  authorizing  the  disposition  of  lost,  aban- 
doned or  unclaimed  personal  property  that  comes  into 
contro  of  the  Departments  of  Defense  or  the  Treasury 
(S.  Re  31.587); 

H.R  546,  to  retrocede  to  State  oi  Wisconsin  concur- 
rent ji  risdiction  over  rights-of-way  of  those  portions  of 
highw  lys  which  are  in  Camp  McCoy  (S.  Rept.  588) ; 

S.  2  ;8i,  to  make  the  mutilation  or  destruction  of  a 
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draft  card  a  criminal  offense,  with'amendment  (S.  Rept 
589); 

S.  683,  H.R.  1291,  4024,  and  5819,  private  bills 
(S-Repts.  590-593); 

H.R.  3044,  authorizing  payment  of  incentive  pay  for 
hazardous  duty  on  flight  decks  of  aircraft  carriers^ 
(S.  Rept.  594) ;  and 

H.R.  4025,  S.  766,  and  S.  1873,  private  bills  (S.  Repts. 

595-597)-  Poge  19400 

Bill  Placed  on  Calendar:  H.R.  10306,  to  make  the 
mutilation  or  destruction  of  a  draft  card  a  criminal 
offense,  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  cal&ndar. 

Poge  19404 

Call  of  Calendar:  On  call  of  calendar,  24  measures,  of 
which  13  were  private,  were  passed  as  follows: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 

Copyrights:  H.J.  Res.  431,  extending  the  duration  of 
copyright  protection  in  certain  cases; 

Veterans:  H.R.  206,  increasing  subsistence  allowances 
paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing  vocational  rehabili- 
tation ; 

Veterans:  H.R.  208,  extending  time  hmitations  for 
totally  disabled  veterans  pursuing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion ;  and 

House  Members:  H.R.  10139,  relating  to  telephone 
and  telegraph  service  furnished  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

With  amendment,  to  be  sent  back  to  House: 

Yotith:  H.R.  3329,  to  incorporate  the  Youth  Councils 
on  Civic  Affairs; 

War  Orphans'  Education:  H.R.  205,  increasing  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  paid  under  the  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act;  and 

House  Members:  H.R.  9947,  providing  for  reimburse- 
ment of  transportation  expenses  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 
Private  bills:  10  private  bills,  S.  Con.  Res.  49,  S.  343, 
505>  139%  1647, 1651, 1678, 1736, 1775,  and  1919. 


fj^ttt  by  the  Honorable  Edith  Green 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAEIKS 


HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MABTLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26, 1965 
Mr  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
eaitly  learned  that  our  coUeague.  Rep- 
j^entative  Ewth  Green  addressed  the 
12th  annual  National  Institute  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  on  June  14,  In  Detroit. 
Her  remarks  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
and  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  bring  home  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  shortage  of  personnel  to 
work  In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of 
those  persons  Institutionalized  for  of- 
fenses against  society.       ^ 

Among  the  more  than  1,500  attending 
the  institute  was  Paul  C.  Wolman,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Parole  and 
Probation  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Wolman  told  me  of  the  excellent 
reception  by  the  entire  group  to  the  re- 
marks of  Representative  Grekh.     Be- 
cause of  the  timeliness  of  these  remarks 
and  recommendations    in    conjunction 
wtth  the  President's  keen  interest  In  the 
entire  subject  of  crime.  Its  prevention, 
and  more  thorough  examination;  I  in- 
clude, in  the  Appendix,  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Congresswoman  Green.    I  am 
happy  to  make  this  request  in  light  of 
the  many  favorable  comments  I  have 
received  f  rMn  my  constituents  and  otha:^ 
attending  the  institute. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  lend  my  support  to  Representative 
OUKN  in  the  drive  for  seeking  programa 
which  will  give  greater  weight  and  recog- 
nition to  solving  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitation of  offenders,  programs  such 
as  the  nongovernmental  Joint  Commls- 
Am  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training.  In  line  with  this  Idea,  and  In 
Itepresentatlve  Green's  demonstration 
of  how  we  in  the  Congress  can  be  a  force 
for  action  and  progress,  I  am  sure  all 
(rf  us  conmiend  the  efforts  being  made 
to  solve  this  most  difficult  problem  within 
our  society. 

The  speech  follows: 
Addhess  bt  thk  Honorable  Edith  Green  at 
THE  National  Instittjte  on  Crime  and  Dk- 

LINQXJENCT,    DETROIT,   MiCH.,   JUNE   14.    1965 

It  iB  a  great  pleasvire  to  be  here  tonight  to 
discuss  with  you  the  development  of  an  ac- 
tion program  In  correctional  manpower  and 
Its  Implications  across  the  Nation.  So  much 
of  legislative  life  deals  with  the  problems  be- 
fore the  congressional  committees  that  I  al- 
ways welcome  the  opportunity  to  partlclpat* 
in  this  type  of  conference  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  freely  and  informally 
problema  relating  to  social  and  human  serv- 
ice. 

I  suppose  there  are  times  when  w©  legisla- 
tors complicate  Ufe  tor  you  as  we  emact  new 
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and  evermore  complex  programs  or  as  we 
faU  to  enact  urograms  which  you  need.  But 
at  times  some  of  your  leaders  can  oompU- 
cate  our  Uves  as  well.  I  am  sure  that  my 
coUeagues  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  their 
staffs  will  agree  that  seldom-  has  there  been 
a  more  persistent  and  more  energetic  advo- 
cate of  the  need  for  legislation  in  the  oot- 
rectional  field  than  your  Dr.  Charle*  Prig- 
more  Perhaps  some  of  my  unconvinced  col- 
leagues may  even  vote  to  enact  the  pend- 
ing bUls  in  thl^  area  Just  to  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  pursue  other  actrvitiee. 

Everyone  here  tonight.  I  believe.  wiU  agree 
that  we  truly  live  in  a  great  year,  an  exciting 
year     Two  weeks  ago  all  of  us  eagerly  await- 
ed each  new  report  on  the  two  American  as- 
tronauts.   In  the  last  two  decades  we  have 
witnessed  tremendous  advances  in  the  ■oMn- 
tiflc  and  technological  areas.    But  we  also  Uve 
In  a  year  when  more  and  more  voices  are  cry- 
ing out  m  righteous  Indignation,  and  count- 
less others  in  silent  demonstratlcm.  about  the 
lack  of  progress  on  thU  planet  in  human  re- 
lations.   We  have  made  it  poMible,  Uterally. 
for  man  to  walk  In  outer  space— but  there 
are  stUl  so  many  who  cannot  yet  walk  with 
dignity  on  this  planet— and  surely  a  lack 
of  dignity  and  self-respect  must  be  a  con- 
tribuUng  factor  to  delinquency. 
-  While  if  s  an  exciting  decade,  this  Is  also  a 
decade  In  which  crime,  delinquency,  and  so- 
cial dlsOTder  have  risen  to  new  and  alarm- 
ing heights.  «T~fc— . 
Father  Hesburgh.  the  president  of  Notre 

Dame,  has  said:  ^  .^  ^ 

"PersonaUy  I  dont  care  if  the  United 
Statea  gets  the  first  man  on  the  moon  on  a 
•crash'  basis  if,  whUe  this  i>  happening,  we 
dawdle  along  here  on  o\ir  comer  of  the  plan- 
et nursing  our  prejudlcee.  flaunting  our  mag- 
nificent Constitution,  Ignoring  the  central 
moral  problem  of  our  time  and  appearing 
hypocrites  to  the  wortd." 

PersonaUy.  I  reject  the  philosophy  that 
says  we  can  afford  $20  billion  to  $40  bllUon 
on  a  race  to  the  moon  <m  this  crash  basis— 
but  we  can't  afford  to  iM-ovide  adequate  edu- 
cational opportunities  on  this  planet  in  order 
to  have  the  scientists,  the  doctors,  the  teach- 
ers, the  social  workers  the  philosophers,  the 
preachers,  to  make  Ufe  here  enriched  and 
meaningful  to  our  own  people 


I  reject  the  p^losophy  which  8*y».^"_^ 


spend  bllUons  ^Federal  funds  on  hlghwaya 
to  serve  as  Interconnecting  Unks  betwewi 
each  and  every  one  of  oxir  60  States— but  we 
can't  afford  services  and  manpower  to  try 
to  prevent  and  control  crime.  deUnquency, 
mental  Ulness.  poverty,  disease.  Ignorant, 
aloohollsm.  and  our  other  serious  social  prob- 
lems. 

It  would  be  InteUectuaUy  dlshoneat  If  I 
did  not  recognize  recent  advances  we  havw 
made  in  human  relations  and  In  the  devel<^>- 
ment  of  human  resources.  We  can  all  ap- 
plaud the  steps  taken  In  civil  rights.  In  as- 
listlng  the  poor  of  this  Nation,  and  In  mak- 
ing quality  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  more  and  more  individuals. 

But  I  dont  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  the  past.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  future,  about  the  vast  and  shocking 
needs  that  stiU  exist  in  human  relations  and 
the  developmwit  of  human  resources.  The 
record  to  date  Is  marred  by  the  dismal  and 
oceUy  increases  in  the  number  of  persons 
involved  In  crime  and  deUnquency.  What 
are  we  doing,  and  what  can  we  do  about  this 
serious  and  growing  problem,  the  «**  o* 
which  in  the  United  States  Is  variously  esti- 
mated In  the  bllUons  of  doUars  annuaUy. 


The  direct  cost,  annually,  of  crime  to  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  U  $6  billion.    This  is 
tive  cost  of  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
at  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  for  poUce. 
courts,  and  correction.    And  the  total  coet  of 
crime,  direct  and  Indirect.   Is  estimated   to 
be  $27  bilUon  a  year.     While  theae  flgxirea 
show  the  staggering  needs  which  the  Nation 
must  meet  in  the  field  of  correction*,  a  surrey 
of  our  resources  shows  a  terrifying  gap  In. 
meeting  these  needs.    We  see  a  society  char- 
acterized by  the  sharp  Increase  In  popula- 
tion,   growing   ctmoentrations   cA   people   In 
cities  and  towns.  Industrialization,  automa^ 
tton,  asBlmllation  of  minority  and  immigrant 
groups  in   the  American   middle   class,  and 
changes  In  cultural  values.    AU  these  devel- 
opments have  wide  ImpUcations  for  the  in- 
cidence and  nature  <rf  crime  and  deUnquency. 
If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment — this  noon 
at  Tale  University.  I  listened  to  a  quiet  but  a 
very  stirring  message  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.     In  his  addre« 
Mr  U  Thant  stresaed  the  need  for  moral  and 
spiritual  Talues  In  an  age  of   technocracy. 
He  also  said  that,  although  he  was  a  Buddhist 
by  oonvlctKm  because  he  frit  certain  that 
Buddhism   offered    to   him   more   than   the 
other  rellglona.   that  he  did   not  feel  this 
gave  V'lm  the  right  to  determine  tar  others 
what     phllosoiAy     ttoey     should     embrace. 
There  Is  a  point  here  to  be  realized  by  those 
of  us  who,  convinced  of  the  validity  and 
truth  of  democracy,  demand  that  people  who 
have  no  Idea  erf  what  the  terms  "democracy" 
or  "ccHnmunlsm"  mean — who  are  more  in- 
terested In  four  sandwiches  than  in  the  four 
freedoms — how  can  we  demand  that  these 
people  choose  our  way.    Are  we  Justified  In 
demanding  th»t  they  make  a  choice— or  in 
some  cases  Impose  It  with  f<woe. 

And  perhaps  a  generation  that  has  grown 
up  imder  the  atomic  mxishroom  doud — and 
has  known  no  cessation  at  the  hates  and  fears 
engendered  by  these  20  years  o*  cold  war— 
or  hot  war— perhaps  this  too  has  Its  to- 
pUcations  for  crime  and  delinquency.     We 
can  send  man  to  the  Uoon  and  Mars,  and 
the  staia— tout  we  cant  buUd  the  bridges  cA 
undovtandlng  on  this  Karth.     And  we  Mn 
buUd  buUdlngs  and  talk  about  programs  but 
the  ultimate  success  of  any  endeavor  will  de- 
pend upon  the  Individuals  Involved  and  the 
climate  of  opinion  in  whl<di  we  must  operate. 
And  as  we  look  at  aU  our  problems— poverty, 
crime,    delinquency,    wars,    and    runuwa    at  • 
wars— I  get  a  bit  Impatient  with  those  who 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say:  Tm  Just  an 
Innocent  bystander."    I  say  that  If  someone 
Is  Just  a  byrtander,  then  he  Is  not  Innocent. 

And  when  I  read,  as  I  did  several  nKmths 
ago  of  a  woman  attacked  and  murdwed,  I 
wondered  how  38  people  oould  possibly  pre- 
tend they  were  Innocent  bystandera.  And 
within  the  last  2  weeks  I  read  of  a  woman 
robbed  and  beaten  on  a  city  bus— with  40 
standing  or  sitting  nearby.  I  woiider  wh«« 
society  has  failed. 

I  suggest  that  our  approaches  to  crime  and 
delinquency  control  have  been  somewhat 
primitive  In  comparison  to  our  approach  to 
other  sodal  problcans.  We  would  never  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  good  pubUc  health 
laws  or  sanitation  laws  alone  would  Insure 
good  pubUc  health.  ^.  ...  ,     » 

Our  attentitm  is  directed  Inamedlately  to 
preventative  measures,  to  estabUsh  enough 
faculties  and  resources  to  turn  out  an  ade- 
quate nvonber  of  qualified  personnel  such  as 
doctors  and  nurses.  We  think  also  of  ways  to 
induce  these  qualified  people  to  enter  pubKc 
health  careers  and  to  remain  there.  Tet  we 
have  naively  assumed  in  our  halting  and  un- 
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eertali  i  attempta  to  prevent  and  control  crime 
that  I  lore  new  laws  and  a  great  many  more 
Institutions  and  Jails  alone  should  do  the 
Job. 
Daniel 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Blaln,  president  of  the  American 

Association,    has   described    the 

In  the  following  terms:    "By  and 

our  Nation's  traditional  approach  to 

and  delinquency  has  be«n  analogous 

out  &res.     The  prevention  and 

of  conditions  that  lead  to  fires  has 

a  relatively  small  measure  of  ova 

and  energies.    Now.  our  people,  as 

are  horrified  at  the  extent  of  crime 

In  their  midst." 
let  us  examine  briefly  the  status  of 
manpower    and    training.      Re- 

1  received  statements  from  half  the 
In  the  Nation  testifying  that  the 

of  skilled  personnel  was  the  primary 

to  the  successful  operation  of  the 

nrrectlonal  programs. 

,   If  I  may  dlsgress  for  a  moment. 

you  who  know  the  political  situation 

^ave  my  Interest  and   pleasure   that 

Wallace  endorsed  a  bUl  I  authored 

Governor  of  my  own  State  wrote 

me  to  support  my  own  blU. 

Brown,  of  California,  stressed  the 

local  probation  services  for  oS- 

noit   Institutionalized   are   scandal- 

iindamanned."    Other  witnesses  who 

1  ecently  appeared  before  our  subcom- 

have   pointed  out   that   there    Is   a 

of   1   psychiatrist  to  every  4,400  of- 

In   our   adult   institutions,    1    pey- 

to    every    2,000    offenders,    and    1 

teacher  for  every  400  offenders.    IX 

clear  from  the  statements  ot 

across  the  Nation  that  correctional 

are  both  undermanned,  and.  most 

.  Inadequately  served  by  qualified 

skilled  Individuals.    It  Is  clear  that  the 

corrections  and.  In  fact,  the  Nation, 

stffered  because  of  lack  of  attention 

bo  ooiiectlons. 

2  million  offenders  Incarcerated  each 
a  omr  adult  and  Juvenile  Instltu- 
do  not  receive  care,   treatment,  and 

services   on   a   par   with   our 
health  patients,  our  mentally  111,  our 
retarded,  or  our  vocationally  handl- 
Thls  1  percent  of  our  annual  pop- 
Is  a  forgotten  segment  along  with 
ooe-haU  of  1  percent  on  probation 
phtde.     Yet,    a   poor   public   policy   Is 
eted  In  this  neglect.    Last  year  serl- 
tn  the  United  States  rose  13  per- 
Ji  Increase  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
of  dollars  spent  or   human  lives 
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wUl  never  capitalize  on  our  research 

;b  in  crime  and  delinquency  until  we 

<  nough  skilled  rehabilitation  and  pre- 

personnel.    For  example,  our  Oom- 

was  told  that  over  00  percent  of  our 

shift  back  and  forth  from  legltl- 

»  Illicit  careers  at  one  time  or  an- 

I  Jid  are  not  genuinely  career  criminals. 

percent  or  so  might  therefore  be 

directed  into  permanently  legit- 

»reer8. 

the  most  vivid   and   convincing 

In   the   maturation   of   a   field   of 

service  is  its  degree  of  attention  to 

of  recruitment,  education,  traln- 

u^lzatlon  and  retention  of  personnel. 

as  true  for  the  field  of  corrections 

for  the  fields  of  public  health,  mental 

child  welfare  and  vocational  rehabl- 


Is)  lies 


most  telling  characteristic  of  a  dy- 

society  Is  its  ability  to  utUize  the 

potendal  and  capacity  of  all  Its  citizens.    It 

t  ulsm  In  America  of  the   1960 's  that 

}f  our  human  capability  Is  not  devel- 

used. 

two  salient  facts  are  the  comer- 

upon  which  a  massive  national  action 

u   to   create   a    modem   correctional 

in  the  United  States  should  be  based. 


I  believe  we  are  witnessing  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  In  the  United  States  of  1966, 
a  quiet  revolution  which  Is  not  as  headline- 
producing  as  our  civil  rights  revolution  or 
our  antlpoverty  revolution.  But  It  may  have 
equally  Important  long-range  Implications. 

The  seeds  of  this  revolution  were  planted 
at  Arden  House  Just  a  year  ago.  As  you  who 
were  there  well  know,  it  was  perhaps  the 
first  time  that  so  many  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  corrections  met  and 
worked  together  to  block  out  a  consensus  as 
to  priority  needs  and  plans  for  solution.  One 
result  Is  that  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  to  provide  public  sup- 
port for  this  3-year  study  of  correctional 
manpower  and  training  by  the  Joint  com- 
mission. 

The  seeds  planted  at  Arden  House  have 
been  nourished  by  the  deep  and  continued 
interest  of  persons  In  the  correctional  field. 

These  seeds  are  now  bearing  fruit.  I'm 
sure  you  know.  too.  that  H.R.  2263  received 
unanimous  approval  of  my  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Pinal  House 
action  Is  expected  soon.  I  predict  a  good 
chance  of  it  next  Monday.  I'm  optimistic. 
However,  some  of  you  or  most  ct  you  may 
wish  to  express  your  Interest  to  your  con- 
gressional delegation  in  order  to  insure 
passage. 

In  the  Senate  similar  action  is  also  ex- 
pected In  the  near  future. 

ParentheUcally,  I  should  add  that  the  en- 
tire field  of  corrections  owes  much  with 
respect  to  the  legislative  process  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Behabllltation  Study  Act.  to  Dr. 
Charles  Prlgmore  and  Milton  Rector  who 
have  worked  untiringly  on  this  matter. 

These  fruits  are  a  concrete  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  conference  you  held  in  June  of 
1964.  It  Is  my  earnest  belief  that  a  carefully 
pdanned.  multidlsclpUnary  effort  sxich  as  this, 
involving  all  the  national  groups  and  bodies, 
is  a  far  more  promising  path  to  leadership  in 
crime  prevention  and  control  than  any  nar- 
rowly based  effort  involving  a  single  ap- 
proach, a  single  philosophy,  or  a  single 
profession. 

And,  of  oourse.  the  real  advantage  In  a  na- 
tional correctional  manpower  policy  will  be 
In  the  Impact  on  the  lives  of  our  offenders. 
Are  our  adult  and  Juvenile  offenders  re- 
ceiving the  kind  of  medical,  dental,  psychi- 
atric, peychologlcal.  recreational,  educational, 
and  other  services  they  need?  Or  is  It  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  for  men,  women,  and 
yoimgsters  to  leave  correctional  institutions 
not  only  unrehabllitated  but  more  bitter, 
cjrnical,  and  antisocial  than  when  they  en- 
tered? Is  it  stUl  the  nile  rather  thftrr  the 
exception  to  find  Inadequate  rehabilitation 
programs  and  even  no  programs  at  all  In 
courts,  institutions.  Jails,  detention  homes 
and  other  facilities?  You,  the  experts  in  this 
field,  have  convinced  the  Congress  that  of- 
fenders are  not  being  rehabilitated  and  will 
not  be  as  long  as  existing  limitations  In  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  personnel  prevail. 

If  steps  can  be  taken,  under  your  leader- 
ship and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Congress, 
to  bring  gfenulnely  effective  help  to  our  In- 
dividual offenders,  the  savings  in  himaan  lives 
will  be  an  enormous  contribution  Indeed. 

Men.  women,  and  children,  less  often,  will 
leave  correctional  institutions  bitter,  cyni- 
cal, and  more  antisocial  than  when  they  en- 
tered. Par  many,  hope  may  replace  deepair; 
the  plans  for  a  Job  may  remove  some  of  the 
pain  of  previoiis  failures. 

I  seldom  make  any  speech  without  making 
at  least  a  passing  reference  to  my  State  of 
Oregon.  But  I  am  not  sure  It  is  appropriate 
for  me  to  do  BO  with  this  audience,  since  too 
many  of  you  associate  the  word  "Oregon" 
with  the  term  "Oregon  boot"  which  fills  a 
long  and  unsavory  chapter  in  the  history  of 
corrections. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Oregon  boot  and 
similar  repressive  controls  will  not  be  needed 
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In  the  correctional  programs  of  k^  futun 
as  the  Nation  accepts  Its  responelblUty  tot 
the  treatment  of  offenders  and  develoM  t 
large  and  well  qualified  team  of  dedicate 
men  and  women  to  provide  the  kind  of  btln 
and  services  our  offenders  need. 

Working  together  we  may  be  on  the  threi. 
hold  of  new  discoveries,  new  programs  and 
new  cooperation  among  ourselves.  I  look 
forward,  with  you.  to  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Correc- 
tional Manpower  and  Training  and  to  « 
White  House  Conference  which  I  Intend  to 
propose,  a  conference  which  will  launch  the 
national  action  program  in  the  field  of  cor. 
rectlons. 

I  dont  know  how  many  of  you  read  Pogo 
but  It  Is  one  of  my  f avorlte^comlc  strips' 
Some  time  ago.  Walt  Kelly  had  Pogo  ny 
thU:  "During  this  geophysical  year,  we  bare 
plumbed  the  depths  and  shot  moons  into 
the  stars.  Now,  If  we  could  Just  have  a  year 
dedicated  to  man — ^for  how  can  we  know  the 
stranger  from  without  if  we  do  not  know  the 
man  under  oiu-  own  skin." 

The  work  which  you  have  begun,  and 
which  now  must  be  continued.  Is  a  real 
dedication  to  man  and  will  produce  results 
as  rewarding  to  you  and  as  meaningful  to 
society  as  any  other  endeavor  I  can  Imagine. 


A  Frenzy  of  Lawmakinj^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  rmxAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article 
which  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  August  4,  1965: 
A  FaxNZT  or  Lawmaking 

Those  who  think  Congress  is  far  too  busy 
can  take  some  comfort  from  Senate  Majority 
Leader  MAMsrnELo's  recent  comment: 
"There's  no  reason  all  these  bills  should  be 
passed  this  year."  Unfortunately  the  com- 
fort Is  likely  to  be  brief. 

There  Is  indeed  no  good  reason  for  the 
rush  on  Capitol  HilL  The  Nation  would  be 
better  off  If  the  lawmakers  could  somehow 
pause  and  refiect  on  the  totality  of  their 
effort.  Instead  of  turning  out  a  mass  of  legis- 
lation In  so  hyperactive  a  state. 

For  what  this  Congress,  under  White  House 
pressxire,  is  constructing  is  a  new  colossus  ot 
government.  In  addition  to  such  notable 
bills  as  aid  to  Appalachla  and  medicare,  leg- 
islation Is  pending  on  almost  anything  you 
can  think  of,  from  rapid  rail  transportation 
to  subsidies  for  the  arts  and  himianltles. 

In  other  words,  scarcely  any  area  of  the 
citizen's  life  Is  left  out  of  the  Federal  pur- 
view, and  If  it  Is  It  wont  be  for  long.  The 
programs  created  by  this  frenzy  of  lawmak- 
ing, moreover,  are  of  the  sort  that  are  bound 
to  grow  with  the  years,  in  size,  bureaucratic 
confusion,  and  cost.  At  the  very  best,  then, 
we  face  the  prospect  of  government  sprawl 
that  could  prove  much  more  ugly  than  any 
urban  sprawl. 

The  customary  response  to  this  kind  of 
observation  is  that  Congress  is  only  doing 
what  the  people  indicated  they  wanted  when 
they  cast  their  ballots.  We  find  that  con- 
clusion less  than  self-evident.  The  typical 
program  under  consideration  on  Capitol  Hill 
is  one  whipped  up  in  the  executive  branch, 
by  the  politicians  themselves  or  by  some 
vested-interest  group.  We  suspect  that  » 
great  many  people  wish  they  knew  some 


^y  to  turn  off   the  faucet  and  stop  the 

flood  of  laws. 

Yet  even  If  it  were  true  that  the  majority 
af  the  electorate  is  pining  for  this  new  pro- 
fusion of  government.  Congress  would  iUU 
have  the  responsibility  of  considering  the 
isBlslatlon  far  more  carefully  than  It  does 
Ind  especially  of  considering  Its  present  and 
-respective  costs.  Here  we  are  fighting  what 
dally  seems  more  and  more  like  a  major  war 
in  Vietnam,  we  are  throwing  billions  Into 
the  space  race  every  year;  can  the  Govern- 
ment, in  any  realistic  sense,  afford  to  plunge 
Into  all  these  other  things  too? 

There  Is  an  answer  of  sorts  to  that  one  also. 
The  economic  wizards  of  the  Great  Society 
believe  they  have  figured  out  the  key  to  per- 
petual prosperity  through  perpetual  budget 
deficits,  therefcM-e  It  doesn't  matter  how  much 
taie  aovenmient  spends.  Most  dellghtfiU  of 
all.  It  has  been  discovered  that  cutting  taxes 
can  actually  Increase  revenues  as  a  result  of 
the  Increased  economic  acUvity. 

The  tax-cut  effect,  we  readily  agree.  Is  no 
niirage  but  a  fact;  It  has  happened  that  way 
under  the  recent  reductions  and  under  previ- 
ous ones  as  well.  One  of  the  dangers  of  rely- 
ing on  it,  however,  is  that  It  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed to  work  every  time.  If  other  cir- 
cumstances, emphatically  liu^ludlng  govern- 
mental prodigality,  bring  on  serious  economic 
trouble,  even  drastic  tax  reduction  would  not 
neceaearlly  restore  prosperity  or  produce  big- 
ger revenues. 

A  more  basic  difficulty  with  the  tax  ap- 
proach Is  that  It  Is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about 
the  budgeting  process.  Not  that  we  are  argu- 
ing for  high  taxes;  simply  that  the  right  way 
la  to  reduce  spending  so  that  levies  can  be 
lowered  without  ruiuilng  Incessant  deficits^ 
For  we  fear  it  Is  a  delusion  of  no  minor  mag- 
nitude that  deficits,  coupled  with  artiflcially 
easy  money,  can  keep  a  boom  going  forever. 
There  are  already  disquieting  signs  that  such 
policies  cause  InfiaUon.  and  inflations  usually 
end  in  recessions  or  worse. 

The  fact,  which  the  White  House  and  many 
In  Congress  seem  all  too  content  to  Ignore,  Is 
that  the  Nation's  resources  are  finite  and 
must  be  allocated,  as  the  whole  concept  of 
budgeting  Implies.  No  magic  of  the  so-called 
new  economics  has  changed  that  or  lifted 
from  men  in  positions  of  power  their  obliga- 
tion to  establish  sensible  priorities  of  gov- 
ernmental undertakings. 

ir  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  care 
not  a  whit  that  they  are  burdening  the  peo- 
ple with  an  oppressive  new  federalization, 
they  should  at  least  be  able  to  see  that  try- 
ing to  do  everything  at  once  Is  a  course  filled 
with  risks.  It  Is  no  Idle  Joke  that  a  truly  do- 
nothing  Congress  can  sometimes  be  the  beat 
klnxL  Certainly  this  legislation  happy  Con- 
gress is  doing  a  disservice  to  its  present  con- 
stituency and  the  Nation's  future. 


No  Place  for  Thin  Skin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  entire  Nation  is  growing  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  rising 
crime  rate.  Serious  crime  has  risen  13 
percent  in  1964.  The  President  has  Just 
appointed  the  Attorney  General  to  head 
a  Cmnmlssion  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice. 
"  One  of  Florida's  leading  newspapers, 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  carried  an  articu- 


late editorial  on  the  Attorney  General's 
new  taak  to  step  up  the  fight  against 
crime. 

I  Include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

No  Place  wom  Tkim  Skin 

The  task  which  President  Johnson  has  set 
before  a  19-member  President's  Oommlsslon 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  is  not  easy — and  the  hardest 
part  may  come  after  Its  work  U  officially 
ended. 

The  Commission  named  yesterday  by  the 
President,  with  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  m  its  Chairman,  Is  to: 

1.  Inquire  into  the  causes  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  measures  for  their  prevention, 
the  adequacy  of  law  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  the  factors  encourag- 
ing respect  or  dlsresi>ect  for  law  at  the  Na- 
tional and  State  levels. 

3.  Develop  standards  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  actions  which  can  be  taken 
by  the  Federal.  State  and  local  governments 
and  by  private  persons  and  organizations  to 
prevent,  reduce  and  control  crime  and  In- 
crease respect  for  the  law. 

This  Is  a  big  order  to  accomplish  in  18 
months.  But  unless  the  Crime  Commission 
ends  up  recommending  absolutely  nothing, 
defending  Its  recommendations  may  ttirn 
out  to  be  more  difficult  than  arriving  at 
them. 

The  President  himself  outlined  some  of  the 
difficult  areas  of  exploration:  "the  basic 
causes  of  crime  and  delinquency  •  •  •  how 
can  we  Increase  respect  for  law  tmd 
order?  •  •  •  the  optimum  methods  of 
preventing  crime  •  •  •  the  problems  of 
punishment  versus  rehabilitation,  of  protect- 
ing society  from  criminals  while  at  the  same 
time  working  to  prevent  the  development  of 
potential  criminals." 

The  necessity  for  the  Investigation  was 
underlined  in  the  annual  PBI  report  on 
crime  released  yesterday  by  Katzenbach.  It 
showed  an  increase  of  13  percent  in  serious 
crime  dtiring  1964 — with  the  sharpest  rise,  17 
percent,  In  the  middle-class  suburbs  of  the 
larger  cities. 

Suburbanites  almost  surely  will  resent 
whatever  findings  and  recommendations  the 
Commission  makes  on  this  point.  And  tax- 
payers, despite  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
estimate  that  crime  costs  the  Nation  $27 
million  a  year,  are  likely  to  resent  the  most 
obvious  recommendation  the  Commission  can 
make — more  policemen.  For,  according  to 
Hoover's  figures,  whUe  crime  has  Increased 
68  percent  in  7  years,  the  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  has  remained  the  same. 

When  It  geta  into  the  problem  of  respect 
for  law  and  order,  the  Commission  can 
scarcely  help  stirring  the  racial  Issue  over 
the  question  of  whatever  disrespect  Is  bred 
by  those  who  wink  at  and  defy  Federal  law 
on  equal  rights  or  by  those  who,  la  the  name 
of  ensuring  those  rights,  defy  local  law  and 
local  officers. 

When  it  comes  to  crime  prevention,  the 
ConmilBslon  can  expect  Its  recommendations 
to  be  greeted  with  cries  of  "egghead  social 
planning"  and  "boondoggle."  When  it  comes 
to  rehabilitation  measures.  It  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  accused  of  wanting  to  "coddle 
criminals." 

Eventually,  in  view  of  the  obvious  Inter- 
state and  national  character  of  some  crime, 
the  Conunisslon  miist  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations of  a  national  character  which 
will  stir  up  the  States'  righters.  And  con- 
cerning crime  Involving  several  or  many 
Jurisdictions,  It  will  treed  on  the  toes  of  some 
officials,  as  Katzenbach  himself  learned  Just 
a  short  while  ago  when  remarks  he  made 
about  lack  of  cooperation  among  police 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  brought 
angry  retort  from  Hoover,  who  at  least  on 
paper  Is  Katzenbach's  subordinate  In  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


In  view  of  what  the  President  himself  de- 
scribed as  "the  present  wave  of  violence  and 
the  staggering  property  losses  inflicted  upon 
the  NaUon  by  crline,"  the  assignment  he  has 
given  the  CoounlMlOQ  Is  Indeed  an  "tteor- 
mous  and  unprecedented  task." 

It  Is  BO  great  that  Mr.  Johnson  noted  the 
ConunlsBlon's  work  can  be  but  the  beginning 
of  a  "thorough.  Intelligent,  and  effective  war 
against  crime." 

Were  there  easy  answers,  the  problem 
would  not  have  reached  the  magnitude  it 
has;  its  very  difficulty  guarantees  that  any 
proposed  solution,  and  those  who  propose  it, 
will  invite  all  manner  of  controversy. 

The  caliber  of  the  men  and  women  named 
by  the  President  to  the  Commlsslcm  indi- 
cates they  win  have  skins  sufficiently  thick 
to  weather  the  controversies.  At  any  rate. 
It's  to  be  hoped  so  by  all  law-abiding  dti- 
zens,  whose  patience  with  the  growth  In  the 
crime  rate,  whatever  its  reasons,  has  long 
since  worn  razor-thin. 


The  Voting  Rif  hti  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cauroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1995 

Mr.  CX>HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  right 
has  been  so  kmg  promised  yet  so  long 
denied  as  the  guarantee  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  no  man,  imder  any  pretense, 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  solely 
because  of  the  C(^or  of  his  skin. 

Earlier  this  month  Congress  gave  final 
approval  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  As  one  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  for  its  enactment,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  this  now  means  the  promise  of  our 
land  will  be  equaled  by  common  practice 
throughout  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  was  privileged 
to  do  a  television  broadcast  with  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  House,  Congreas- 
man  Emanuel  Ciller,  and  the  very  able 
director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
NAACP,  Mr.  Clarence  MitcfaeU.  I  had 
previously  done  individual  television 
broadcasts  with  each  of  these  dvll  rights 
champions  when  the  voting  rights  bll^ 
was  before  Congress.  Iliis  week's  pro- 
gram afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate its  progress  and  I  include  a  tran- 
script for  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  insuring  the  right  to 
vote  for  all  Americans. 

Trx  Votino  Riohtb  Bn.1. 

(Notcj — ^Following  is  a  transcript  of  a  tele- 
vision broadcast  recorded  Ln  Washington.  Au- 
gust la,  196S.  broadcast  In  California  on  sta- 
tion KTVU,  August  18.  1966.  Participating 
were  Congressman  JnrntT  Cohklan,  Chair- 
man Emanttkl  Cxujat,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Mit- 
chell.) 

Congressnoan  Cohelah.  For  96  years  now 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
promised  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  solely  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin. 

For  96  long  years,  though,  this  right  In 
all-too-many  cases  has  regularly  and  fla- 
grantly been  denied. 

This  month  Congress  completed  action  on 
a  historic  voting  rtghU  bill;  a  biU  which 
those  of  us  that  suppc^ted  It  hope  will 
finally  and  folly  guarantee  this  cornerstone 
of  democracy.     Today  X  have  with  me  two 
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of  thl  I  bill's  great  champions  and  two  men, 
I  migl  it  add,  with  whom  I  have  worked  very 
dosel]  these  last  months  and  yean:  Con- 
gresso  lan  Emanxtxl  Czixek  of  New  York, 
chain  lan  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judlciuy.  and  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
NAAC>. 


Mr. 


or  cole  r, 


Chairman,   this  bill  was  designed  to 
the  right  to  vote.    How  exactly  is 
to  work? 

Ckllek.  Where  there  has  been 

of  massive  discrimination  against 

there  has   been   such   evl- 

in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 

Vlrglnla,  South  Carolina  and  parts  of 

Carolina — this  bill  will  substitute  Fed- 

for  State  election  officials  and 

actually  go  into  these  States  and 

the    Negroes,   who    previously   have 

( eprlved  of  their  legitimate  rights,  to 

-^  and  to  vote.     We  feel  that  the  bill 

LOUgh   teeth   in   It  to  guarantee   the 

l&th  amendment,  which  states  In 

hat  no  State  shaH  have  the  right  to 

anyone   because  of  his  race 
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HOW  THK  BILL  WILL  WOBK 


WILL  IT  BE  ErrEcnvz? 


ipssed  some  pretty  far-reaching  Civil 
Ada  in  the  last  few  years  but  still  we 
bfeen  plagued  with  the  problem  of  vot- 
dli  crimination.    Now.  as  a  person  who 
bein  very  active  In  this  field,  how  effec- 
you  feel  that  this  new  act  really  U 
be? 
Atchxll.  I  feel  the  act  will  be  very 
and  one  of  the  reasons  I  believe  that 
<rf   the   way  the   chairman    (Mr. 
piloted  it  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
He  Is  the  father  of  all  of  the 
Jot  clvU  rights  bills  that  have  been 
and  his  way  of  handling  this  legisla- 
been  designed  to  try  to  meet  all  of 
that  arose.     Now  I  can't  tell 
hours  that  Mr.  Cellzb  gave  to  us  in 
the  minute  problems  that  we  are 
with  In  a  practical  w%.     I  be- 
thls  bill  Is  written  to  meet  those 
and,  therefore,  I  believe  it  will  be 


hit 

pri  Mems 


ENOUGH    HECISTRABS? 


Mlasl  sslppi 


(f 


iman  Cohelan.  The  Civil  Service 

iloB,  as  I  understand  It,  has  trained 

of  Its  regular  employees  to  serve  as 

eglstTars  tn  Southern  States  where  a 

r  their  services  has  been  determined 

attorney  General.    Now  the  question 

las  bothered  me  Is  that  in  the  last 

I  have  heard  from  several  of  my 

>,  who  are  actually  working  in 

this  summer,  who  say  that  there 

^ough  registrars,  that  we  need  more 

-    Tippi  In  particular.    Do  you  feel  that 

enough  registrars  to  carry  out  the 

the  law? 

ikrrcHBX.  Al)solutely  not.     We  don't 

'     have  enough.     This  is  why  it  is  so 

to  have  the  kind  of  Interest  that 

always  shown  in  these  matters  and 

1  are  evidencing  now.    You  are  glv- 

to  what  your  constituents  have  ex- 

,  and  It  shows  that  we  really  have 

more  people  down  there  registering 

a  to  vote.    In  Mississippi,  tor  ex- 

Jiere  are  82  counties  but  there  are 

In  only  a  of  those  82,  which  means 

have  80  unfulfilled  promises.     We 

need  more.     I  have  no  reason  to 

Justice  Department  is  not  going  to 

more  but  we  urgently  need  more  and 

them  Immediately. 

HOW    LONG    WILL   TT   TAKE? 


CongiBssman 


tike 


CoHELAN.  How  soon  do  you 
can  complete  the  Job?    How  long 

to  register  aU  of  the  eUgible  voters 
areas  where  there  has  been  such 

discrimination? 


Mr.  B£rrcHELL.  I  wovQd  say  that  if  we  put 
In  the  requisite  number  of  registrars,  it 
shouldn't  take  more  than  q  months  to  do  it 
because  the  people  are  eager  to  get  registered 
but  they  Just  dont  have  the  facilities  for 
registering. 

VOTER   EDUCATION 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Dont  you  think  we 
wiU  have  to  step  up  our  programs  of  voter 
education,  of  Impressing  people  with  the 
importance  of  actually  using  the  ballots,  if 
this  new  law  is  really  to  have  any  meaning? 
What  are  we  doing  about  this? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Well,  I  am  sure  that's  an 
important  point.  Of  course,  in  some  of 
these  States  where  people  have  been  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote  they  have  gotten  their 
education  the  hard  way.  Nobody  needs  to 
have  much  of  an  education  to  know  that 
Sheriff  Jim  Clark  in  Selma,  Ala.,  is  not  good 
for  the  county  or  for  the  colored  people. 
And  you  wo\ild  be  surprised  at  how  much 
the  people  keep  up  with  Issues.  I  have  run 
Into  many  people  who  cannot  read  and  write 
but  who  are  very  alert  on  the  affairs  of  today 
and,  of  course.  I  think  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  to  do  a  whole  lot  to  educate  them, 
but  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary. 

EXPERIENCK.  IN    SELMA,    ALA. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Yes;  I  had  much 
the  same  feeling  when  I  was  down  in  Selma 
in  February.  I  took  depositions  with  Con- 
gressman John  Conters  and  many  others 
and  we  foimd  this  generally  to  be  trye. 
Many  people  who  were  obviously  unskilled  in 
the  writing  art  certainly  could  express  them- 
selves and  were  aware  of  the  issues. 

OOKSTlTUTIONALrrT    DEFENDED 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  very  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyer,  how  do  you  feel  about 
the  charge  that  this  new  Voting  Rights  Act 
both  raises  serious  constitutional  questions 
and  also  infringes  upon  proper  local 
responsibilities? 

Chairman  Celler.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  unconstitutional  about  the  act. 
The  15th  amendment  makes  very  clear  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  abUlty  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  15th  amendment,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  this  im- 
plementation in  a  very  broad  manner.  It 
is  a  very  broad  \mibrella  under  which  the 
Congress  can  very  readily  and  constitu- 
tionally adopt  provisions  of  the  type  that 
are  contained  In  this  voting  rights  bill,  be- 
cause these  provisions  implement  and  carry 
out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  You  feel  very  con- 
fident then  about  any  test  of  its  constitu- 
tionality. 

Chairman  Celler.  I  have  absolute  con- 
fidence that  the  bill  in  all  its  phases  will  be 
declared  constitutional. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  And  let  me  ask  you 
this  while  I  am  at  it.  Do  you  feel  that  this 
act  is  going  to  do  the  Job?  In  other  words, 
are  we  going  to  have  to  have  any  further 
legislation  in  this  field? 

Chairman  Celler.  Well,  it's  our  hope  that 
this  act  will  do  the  Job.  As  Clarence  Mitchell 
indicated,  we  went  over  thU  bill  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  and  we  tried  to  meet  every  con- 
ceivable possibility  and  I  think  we  have  a 
very  comprehensive  bill.  If,  per  chance, 
there  is  need  for  amendment,  we  coiild  amend 
it  later  on  but  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
any  such  need. 

POLL  TAX 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Thank  you.  Now 
Mr.  Mitchell,  this  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not 
Include  the  flat  prohibition  of  State  poll 
taxes  which  we  discussed  in  an  earlier  tele- 
vision broadcast  and  which  all  three  of  us 
had  supported.  Do  you  feel  the  suits  which 
have  now  been  filed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  Mississippi,  in  Alabama,  Texas  and 
Virginia  offer  an  acceptable  alternative? 
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Mr.  MncHELL.  Well,  I  say  they  will  b* 
acceptable  if  we  win.  I  want  to  pay  a  trihuu 
to  the  chahman  for  the  way  he  is  tryino  to 
handle  this  matter.  He  championed  th» 
ban  against  the  poll  tax,  as,  you  did  and 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  House  th'atlt 
was  dropped.  It  was  Intransigence  oa  the 
part  of  other  people.  But.  now  that  we  art 
In  a  position  where  It  has  been  submitted 
to  the  courts.  I  am  siu^  a  good  faith  effort 
is  being  made  to  see  that  it  is  successful 
and.  If  it  is  successful,  then  that  will  be 
the  right  answer.  But,  if  it  is  unsuccessful 
I  think  all  of  us  wUl  have  a  duty  to  come 
back  to  Congress  and  knock  out  the  nou 
tax.  ^ 

Chairman  Celler.  Clarence,  we  have  a  pro- 
vision in  our  bill  that  nobody  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  If  they  pay  their 
poll  tax.  should  the  poll  tax  be  declared 
constitutional,  45  days  before  the  election 
We  put  that  provision  in  so  as  to  safeguard 
the  voting  right  of  those  who  pay  their  poll 
taxes.  It  does  awa;y  with  this-  outlandish 
idea  that  they  have  to  pay  their"  poll  taxes  a 
year  tn  advance  or  the  January  before  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  well  there  is  no  doubt 
that  through  the  chairman's  "ingenuity  we 
have  got  the  best  that  we  could  get  under  the 
clrc\imstances.  If  it  works,  fine,  but  If  it 
doesn't,  of  course  all  of  us  would  hope  we 
would  be  back  here  trying  to  get  it  banned 
and  I  know  the  chairman,  and  you.  Congress, 
man  Cohelan.  would  give  us  a  warm  reccp- 
tion.  *^ 

ENTORCEMENT 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Now.  I  realize  that 
we  have  had  only  a  few  days  In  which  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  this  act,  but  on 
balance  do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Department  of  Justice,  in 
particular,  is  doing  enough  to  Implement  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't  say 
that  enough  Is  being  done  at  this  time.  As 
I  mentioned  a  minute  ago.  where  there  are 
82  coimties  in  Mississippi  and  there  are 
registrars  In  only  2  of  them  and  that  is  very 
bad.  But  I  will  say  that  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration and  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  move  in  good  faith  on 
this  matter.  I  have  Just  today  taken  some 
additional  complaints  over  to  them  from 
Laurel.  Miss.,  where  there  are  people  being 
turned  down  on  a  wholesale  basis  and,  in 
fairness.  I  must  say  that  In  every  county 
where  the  registrars  are  located  we  are  get- 
ting excellent  reports.  So  what  is  being  done 
is  being  done  well.  The  problem  la  that 
more  is  going  to  have  to  be  done. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  both.  Thank  you  very  much  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell. 

This  is  Congressman  Jetpery  Cohelan  in 
Washington. 


Pretident  Telb  Choir  of  Art  Need 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

.  or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  the! HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  August  4,  In  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bakersfleld  College  Choir. 


J 


T  would  like  to  state  that  the  Bakers- 
«tH  College  Choir  was  accorded  the 
SSlege  of  singing  before  the  President 
P  a  fiiSt  of  the  group's  outstanding 
S,,mnh  In  attaining  first  place  in  the 
S^chorus  competition  at  the  Llan- 
SS  international  Musical  Eisteddfod 
^  Wales  This  achievement  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  most  of  the  other 
S  competing  mixed  choirs,  several  of 
which  were  from  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
*«  professional  singing  groups  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
This  accomplishment  speaks  well  for  the 
training  of  the  Bakersfleld  group  by  the 
director,  Mr.  Joseph  Huszti.  and  ia  a 
credit  to  the  California  junior  college 

^It  should  be  noted  that  following  the 
choir's  triumph  in  Wales,  an  invitation 
was  extended  for  the  group  to  perform 
before  the  Pope  and  at  the  Pope's  per- 
sonal request  the  choir  performed  a 
second  time. 

The  President  was  most  gracious  in 
receiving  the  Bakersfleld  College  Choir 
and  I  am  including  his  remarks  here- 
with: 

Here  at  the  White  House,  we  are  always 
pleased  to  have  young  people  and  good  mu- 
ilfc  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
Lud  has  a  party,  we  have  more  <a  the  former 
than  the  latter.  So.  we  are  happy  now  to 
have  this  excellent  combination  of  both. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  observed  that  pub- 
lic figures  have  a  suspicioiis  habit.  When 
they  meet  young  JoxuTialists,  pubUc  officials 
suddenly  recall  their  own  days  as  newspaper- 
men. If  a  football  team  is  present,  the  of- 
flce  holder  suddenly  remembers  his  days  as  a 
quarterback.  I  am  sure  this  has  happened 
to  you  members  of  this  fine  organization. 

But,  in  all  candor  and  truth,  I  have  a 
confession  this  afternoon.  While  I  yield  to 
no  man  in  my  enjoyment  of  harmony,  and 
you  can  take  that  any  way  you  like,  I  do 
yield  to  nearly  everybody  in  the  ability  to  car- 
ry a  tune.  It  may  be  refreshing  to  you  to 
learn  that  your  President  was  never  asked. 
or  encouraged,  to  be  a  member  of  a  choir. 

The  country  can  be  proud  of  you  young 
people. 

You  have  brought  honor  upon  yourselves 
and  your  country,  by  vanning  the  first  prize 
trophy  for  mixed  choral  groupw  at  the  re- 
cent international  competition  in  Wales.  We 
are  proud  of  you  for  that. 

We  are  also  proud  of  you  because  you 
financed  your  own  way  to  Europe,  and  then 
won  the  competition  over  choral  groups  from 
19  countries.  That  U  a  splendid  achieve- 
ment. 

I  wish  your  example  were  not  so  excep- 
tional— in  some  respects.  In  this  country, 
I  regret  to  say,  all  too  many  of  our  talented 
Individuals  and  groups  are  forced  to  struggle 
irom  day  to  day  for  their  existence.  This 
includes  theater  groups,  dance  and  opera 
oompanies,  musical  organizations  and  actors. 
It  also  includes  the  solitary  artist  who  seeks 
only  the  time  to  create  his  works. 

For  too  long,  all  the  arts  have  had  uncer- 
tain footing  in  our  society.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  in  America  for  the  arts,  a 
growing  understanding  and  demand.  This  is 
welcome  and  heartening.  But.  the  arts  still 
lack  a  sure  and  solid  base  on  which  to  stand, 
and  I  believe  It  Is  time  for  a  change. 

All  societies  remembered  In  history  as 
great,  have  been  distinguished  by  a  deep 
devotion  to  all  of  the  arts.  Art  Is  neither 
an  indulgence,  nor  a  sanctuary.  In  mcnre 
earthy  terms,  art  that  expresses  the  char- 
acter and  aspirations  of  a  people  is  never  a 
luxury  or  a  frill. 

As  a  Nobel  Laureate  once  put  it,  art  is  "a 


means  at  stirring  the  greatest  nimiber  of 
men  by  provUUng  them  with  a  privileged 
Image  ot  oar  oommon  Joys  and  woes." 

I  beUeve  that  In  this  young,  creative,  and 
still  emerging  ooxmtry.  we  should  realize 
that  the  creative  and^  performing  arts  con- 
stitute a  national  treasure.  As  trustees  of 
that  treasure,  we  of  this  affluent  and  creative 
generation  mvist  answer  to  an  especially  de- 
manding accovmtlng. 

Under  times  and  conditions  such  as  ours, 
I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  America's  arts 
be  supjKMl^d  more  actively.  I  partlctQarly 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  provide  both  leadership  and  re- 
sources to  advance  the  arts  so  the  Inner 
spirit  and  life  of  our  Nation,  and  heritage, 
may  be  continuously  expressed  and  defined. 
The  bin  now  before  Congress  to  establish 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  offers  a  realistic  response  to 
this  opportunity  and  challenge.  That  legis- 
lation has  already  passed  the  Senate.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  pass  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, also. 

When  this  measure  Is  signed.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  most  historic  enactments  of  any 
Congress  In  this  century. 

In  this  land  of  such  a  Wghly  diversified 
people,  the  arts  are  of  utmost  Importance, 
■niey  are  Important  as  a  unifying  moral 
fOTce.  They  also  contribute  to  our  aware- 
ness of  who  we  are,  where  we  are  and  what 
we  want  to  be  as  a  people.  And  the  arts 
are  important  as  a  celebration  of  the  Ameri- 
can experience  which  encourages,  clarifies 
and  points  to  the  next  direction  in  o\u-  con- 
tinuing stniggle  to  achieve  the  prcMnlse  of 
our  democracy. 

The  campuses  of  our  colleges  across  the 
nation  are  producing  many  talents  in  many 
fields,  and  this  Nation  needs  them  all.  But. 
I  am  especiaUy  gratified  that  our  colleges, 
large  and  small,  are  yielding  so  much  talent 
to  our  national  trecaure  In  the  arts. 

You  from  Bakersfleld  College  are  one  ex- 
ample, a  very  fine  example.  I  congratulate 
you.  And,  on  behalf  of  the  nStlon  I  am 
privileged  to  commend  each  of  you  for  your 
efforts  and  strivings  which  have  won  for 
you  International  recognition  and  honor. 


minder  that  even  If  the  iffoblem*  ct  the 
South  were  once  regarded  as  regional,  trey 
are  now  a  iiatl<»al  concern. 

Trouble,  unfortunately.  U  eully  ex- 
portable, ■•  our  Oonununlst  adveraarlaa  are 
weU  aware.  The  seeds  at  racial  hatred  being 
broadcast  by  Mr.  Shelton  and  bis  Klansmen 
can  fall  on  as  fertUe  ground  In  Maryland  as 
In  Mississippi;  the  South  has  no  monopoly 
on  Ignorance  or  bigotry. 

Harford  County  has.  In  the  last  year, 
taken  slow  but  deliberate  steps  toward  the 
abolition  of  Instltutlonallaed  racial  prejudice, 
even  as  the  Maryland  Legislature  has  begun 
to  foUow  Washington's  lead  In  taking  up  for 
consideration  some  long-awaited  antldls- 
crhnlnatlon  laws.  But  as  long  sa  the  Klan 
can  draw  crowds  to  a  nearby  crossbumlng. 
we  cannot  rest  easUy  on  our  laurels.  Equal- 
ity and  social  Jtistlce  are  hard  won,  and 
vigilance  Is  the  price  we  must  be  wlUlng 
to  pay  to  see  that  they  are  not  destroyed. 


Technical  Data  Management  in  tlie  Air 
Force 


The  Klan  Comet  North 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAKTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  July  28, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  victory  over  racial  hatred  and  in- 
stitutionalized discrimination  in  this 
country  is  gradually  being  won.  The  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  however,  remains  as  a  sym- 
bol of  hatred  and  bigotry.  In  their 
recent  efforts  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their 
organization  in  the  border,  Midwestern, 
and  Northern  States,  they  encountered 
a  hard  wall  of  resistance  and  Indifference 
in  Maryland.  Maryland  newspapers 
have  kept  the  citizenry  vigilant.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Bel  Air 
Aegis,  which  shows  the  great  progress 
in  racial  justice  in  Harford  County  and 
the  determination  of  that  county  to  resist 
inciters  of  hatred. 

[Prom  the  Bel  Air  Aegis,  Aug.  5, 19651 

The  Klai*  Cokss  No«th 
Satvu-day's  Ku  Klux  Klan  rally.  Just  up 
Route  40  at  Glasgow.  Del.,  was  a  sharp  re- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11. 1965 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gen.  B.  A.  Schriever,  commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  addressed 
the  DOD/NSLA  Technical  Information 
Symposium  for  Management  hi  Los 
Angeles,  May  27,  1965.  concerning  tech- 
nical data  management  in  the  Air  Force. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  included  the  text  of  General 
Schriever's  speech: 
Technical   Data    Makacement   in   the    Am 

FOHCE 

(By  Gen.  B.  A.  Schriever,  commander.  Air 
Force     Systems     Ccmimand,     DOD/NSLA 
Technical     Information     Symposium    for 
Management,    Statler    HUton    Hotel,    Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  May  27, 1966) 
The  air  staff,  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand, and  the  AJr  Force  Systems  Command 
have  been  working  for  some  time  to  eliminate 
the  requirements  for  reams  of  irrelevant  and 
unnecessary  data  from  our  Industrial  com- 
munity.   We  have  made  substantial  progress? 
The  basic  policies  and  procedures  have  been 
established,   and  the   dh-ectlves   have  been 
Issued.    We  must  now  Insure  that  they  are 
carried  out. 

Nearly  3  years  ago.  In  July  1962,  I  di- 
rected the  creation  of  the  data  management 
working  group.  The  group  had  two  main 
purposes:  (1)  To  chaUenge  our  existing 
structure  for  acquiring  data;  and  (2)  to 
develop  a  standard  authorized  data  list  for 
uniform  tyjpllcation  to  contracts. 

These  two  basic  objectives  have  been  de- 
scribed as  the  MIN/MAX  theory.  Thus,  the 
minimum  essential  data  would  be  listed  on  a 
DD  form  1423.  These  would  be  selected  from 
the  maximum  allowable  date  list.  The  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  acquiring  the  mini- 
mum essential  are  published  in  volume  I  of 
our  Joint  Systems/Logistics  Command  Man- 
ual 310-1.  The  maximum  allowable  Is  pub- 
lished In  volume  n  of  our  Joint  manual. 

Air  Force  Regulation  310-1  makes  these 
poUcies  mandatory  for  all  users  of  contractor 
date. 

We  expect  this  system  to  reduce  drastically 
the  amount  of  date  suppUed  by  contractors. 
One  contractor  has  already  reported  that  he 
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Is  del  vering   one-tenth   of  paperwork   for- 
merly {required. 

new  concepts  of  data  management 
come  eaaUy.    Their  formulation  re- 
almost  a  years  of  concentrated  effort 
aftout  78,000  man-hours:  Approximately 
iociunents  had  to  be  intensively  re- 
a  logic  flow  chart  showing  milestones 
life  cycle  of  a  new  system  had  to  be 
id;   coordination  between  commands, 
dlvlslckis,  staff,  and  Industry  had  to  be  con- 
tinuing and  aggressive. 

are  several  reasons  why  we  are  in- 

In  our  demands  for  better  data  man- 

The  first  Is  simply  the  cost  of  un- 

data.     The   second   Is   that   data 

handling  Is  a  common  denominator  for  all 

ler  management  techniques.    We  are 

threshold  of  entirely  new  disciplines 

flguration    management,   engineering 

^ment,  and  system  program  manage- 
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txample,  a  long-needed  critical  evalua- 
belng  made  of  our  existing  tech  order 
User  needs  are  being  analyzed  and 
method  of  presenting  this  Informa- 
belng  determined.  New  manuals  are 
>repared  in  these  areas  as  well  as  In 
-1  data  series. 

conventional    method    of    prov^ing 

al  Information  appears  to   be   com- 

unsulted  for  space  operations  and  ap- 

y  has  reached   its  useful   limits  for 

systems.     Recent   studies   of   this 

Indicate  that  as  much  as  30  percent 

man-ho\irs  are  expended  in 

the  Information  needed  to  per- 

!  equlred  maintenance.     Some  of   the 

areas  in  our  present  system  are: 

technical  order  system  has  become 

ilfcimlnous. 

the  complexity  of  our  hardware, 
technical  orders  are  required  to  do 
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M  Jfunction  Isolation  procedures  are  not 
enough  for  current  complex  equlp- 

Tde 


updating  cycle  In  many  cases  is  too 
Bence,  the   technical   orders  do  not 
oirrent  configuration  of  equipment. 
T»  e  distribution  of  technical  orders  is 
ai  id  costly. 

addition,  technical  manual  development 
kept  pace  with  state-of-the-art  devel- 
In  advanced  system  technology.    In 
the  Increasing  complexity  of  systems. 
ev  intual    solution   to   the   problem    of 
ta  nlng  these  systems  may  well  be  auto- 
K>llectlon.    storage    and    retrieval    of 
automi  ted,  troubleshooting  and  repair  in- 
formatJ  on.     Recently  developed   techniques 
devices  to  supplement  or  replace  techni- 
I  hold  more  promise  in  the  long 
the  major  Improvements  needed  than 
"■  mary  changes  In  manuals  or  bet- 
control  of  manual  preparation. 
we  address  our  attention  to  the  re- 
for  the  presentation  of  Informa- 
manned  space  operation,  we  find 
huge   conventional   technical   order 
is  required  to  provide  maintenance 
of  a  manned  spacecraft.    It  does  not 
easlble  to  carry  such  a  Hbrary  aboard 
spa  cecraft  because  of  weight  consldera- 
Ui  Improved  means  of  presenting  the 
technical  Information  must  be  de- 
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Just  received  the  Initial  reports 
contractors  who  have  been  study- 
ways  of  presenting  information  for 
and  operations.    The  next  step 
test  the  techniques  which  have 
trmn  these  studies. 

reason  for  our  concern  with  im- 

lata  management  is  the  need  to  pro- 

1 '  system  i»'ogram  directors  and  their 

ylth  the  proper  Information  to  make 

In  order  to  control  his  program 

director  must  plan  ahead  to  get  the 

r  status  repcHia,   financial   progress 

PERT  networks,  and  so  forth.    If  the 


director  encounters  design  deficiencies,  over- 
expenditures,  or  schedule  slippages.  It  is 
probable  that  his  data  Is  Inaidequate  for 
management  control. 

Now  let  me  describe  a  few  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  Improve  our  data  manage- 
ment: 

1.  All  system  program  offices  have  data 
managers  who  are  responsible  to  the  direc- 
tor. Every  data  item  requirement  must  be 
approved  by  the  director.  Data  items  must 
be  Justified  by  cost  estimates  when  avail- 
able. These  are  the  day-to-day  procedures 
which  force  timely  decisions  for  data  man- 
agement. / 

2.  Instead  of  buying  englnwrlng  drawings 
to  support  all  missions,  In  the  future  we  will 
order  drawings  only  when  they  are  required 
to  support  a  mission. 

3.  If  we  need  a  reprocurement  package  for 
competitive  purposes,  we  will  order  it  only  on 
the  items  which  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
being  procured  competitively.  The  contrac- 
tor must  identify  which  items  on  the  DD 
Form  1423  are  proprietary.  This  enhances 
the  Air  Force's  bargaining  position  early  In 
the  acquisition  process. 

In  summary,  our  new  approach  to  data 
management  takes  a  fresh  look  at  all  the  old 
data  problems.  The  five  main  advantages  of 
this  approach  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  save  system  acquisition  dollars; 

2.  It  win  save  Government  resources  by 
ellmlnatmg  unnecessary  storage  and  retrieval 
of  data; 

3.  It  will  force  timely  decisions; 

4.  It  will  free  the  decisionmaking  process 
from  excess  detail  and  masses  of  unwanted 
Information;  and 

6.  It  will  eliminate  burdensome  reporting 
requirements  Imposed  on  contractors. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  reap  measurable 
benefits.  Our  data  managers  report  that  re- 
views and  concentration  on  buying  only  the 
minlmtun  essential  are  now  a  way  of  life. 
We  know  that  further  progress  is  needed,  but 
a  good  start  has  been  made. 


Standpoint:  Many  Marches  but 
No  Solutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27,  1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  Increasing  national  indignation 
over  the  manner  and  attitude  reflected  in 
certain  of  the  more  recent  mass  demon- 
strations which  tend  to  hinder  rather 
than  help  the  civil  rights  movement.  In 
fact  It  seems  that  frequently  of  late 
marches  and  demonstrations  undertaken 
ill-advisedly  are  not  only  self-defeating, 
but  often  violate  the  laws  of  our  land. 
I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  TV  editorial  by  Carter 
Davidson  of  WBBM-TV  which  ably 
deals  with  this  subject. 

Standpoint:   Many  Marches  but 
NO  Solutions 

The  rallies,  the  marches,  and  the  mass 
demonstrations  go  on.  They  effectively  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  racial  problems 
do  exist.  TTiey  do  not,  however,  solve  any  of 
the  problems.  They,  in  fact,  as  many  believe, 
actually  hamper  efforts  to  find  solutions. 

No  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  who  has  spent  the  past  lew  days  rally- 
ing,   marching,    and    demonstrating    in    the 


Chicago  area  has  said  that  the  cause  of  clvU 
rights  can  be  served  only  If  whites,  as  well  u 
Negroes,  support  It.  Yet  a  recent  opinio! 
poll,  conducted  nationally,  showed  a  growin. 
percentage  of  wlilte  people  who  believe  th2 
mass  demonstrations  hurt,  rather  than  hein 
the  cause  of  civil  rights.  The  margin  o? 
disapproval  was  82  percent,  as  against  24 
percent  who  thought  the  public  rallies  and 
demonstrations  were  a  good  thing  for  the 
cause.  This  margin  of  disapproval  had  more 
than  tripled  since  a  similar  poll  was  taken 
2  years  ago.  The  dlsenchantmeAf^  amon« 
white  people  about  the  effectiveness" of  Neiffo 
demonstrations  for  racial  equality,  probablv 
stems  mainly  from  the  weariness  of  seelne 
the  same  groups  marching  in  the  same  futile 
direction  day  after  day. 

But  there  is  a  recurrent  element  of  deceit 
and  duplicity  in  the  clvU  rights  demonstra- 
tions  that  also  is  peeling  off  supporters.  Dr 
King,  for  instance,  had  made  known  his 
wishes  to  chat  with  Mayor  Daley.  The  mayor 
sent  him  a  telegram,  InvlUng  him  to  meet 
In  the  mayor's  office  last  Saturday  on  Sunday 
Dr.  King  skillfully  maneuvered  to  avoid  the 
meeting,  and  his  supporters  are  now  trying 
to  paint  the  picture  as  though  It  waa  the 
mayor  who  was  reluctant  to  confer.  Earlier 
the  mayor  had  personally  Intervened  with 
the  board  of  education,  for  him  an  imprece- 
dented  action,  to  arrange  an  audience  wlUi 
ClvU  rights  leaders.  The  meeting  was  held, 
the  ClvU  rights  leaders  presented  their  de- 
mands and  were  assured  of  abnsi<teration 
They  promptly  went  out  &n^B&t  down  in 
Loop  traffic  to  get  themselveslLrested.  Such 
acts  of  cynicism  spurn  the  ^ood  faith  upon 
which  the  civil  rights  movement  must  be 
predicated.    Further,  they  do  it  damage. 

Racial  Inequality,  to  the  everlasting 
shame  of  this  Nation,  exists.  But  more  has 
been  done  to  rectify  that  evil  In  the  past  dec- 
ade than  In  all  the  hundred  years  since  the 
signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Reckless  rallies,  marches,  and  mass  demon- 
strations, as  ill-advised  efforts  to  improve  and 
quicken  that  progress  are  self-defeating. 
That  they  are,  at  times,  led  by  a  man  of  the 
stature  of  Nobel  Prize  winner.  Dr.  Martlh  Lu- 
ther King,  rather  than  a  Chicago  school- 
teacher, makes  them  no  less  reckless  and 
damaging.  The  admitted,  and  disgraceful 
disparity  of  rights  and  opportvmltles  between 
white  people  and  black  people  In  this  coun- 
try, can  only  be  solved  by  a  reasonable  dia- 
log between  white  people  and  black  people. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  the  kind  of  deceit  that 
appears  from  time  to  time  In  the  Negro  dem- 
onstrations. There  Is  no  dialog  possible 
when  demonstrators  appear  to  prefer  pub- 
licity to  public  good.  There  are  racial  wrongs 
to  be  righted.  They  will  not  be  righted  by 
rallies,  marches  and  mass  demonstrations 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  draw  otu-  attention 
to  them,  and  whose  secondary  result  is  to 
make  their  solutions  the  more  djficult  to 
achieve.  ►' 


Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day marks  the  start  of  Drum  Corps  Week 
and  I  feel  it  Is  particularly  fitting  that 
We  honor  this  worthwhile  and  purpose- 
ful activity  and  the  many  fine  young 
people  who  participate  In  It. 

At  a  time  when  the  behavior  of  some 
of  our  youth  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
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rfT«i  It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that 
Sout  one  mUlion  young  Americans  are 
active  participants. 

Drum  corps  activity  Is  an  aid  to  flght- 
taff  delinquency  In  our  cities;  It  enables 
^mg  people  to  participate  In  a  dlsd- 
Staary  activity  at  a  formative  period  of 
SSr  lives.  It  provides  musical  Instruc- 
Mgo  to  many  young  men  and  women, 
n  enlivens  parades  and  civic  celebra- 
itSDi  It  teaches  patriotism  and  love  of 
country.  And  drum  corps  marching  and 
^ylng  has  helped  raise  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  our  charities. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
my  colleagues  an  Invitation  to  Join  the 
P«^e  of  Bridgeport  In  thrilling  to  the 
c^OTful  pageantry  and  martial  marches 
gtartiig  next  Thursday  for  4  days  when 
Bridgeport  plays  host  to  the  World  Open 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Championships. 


Aiother  Good  Man  Leaves  Government 
Oceanography 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIrOUfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 


Mr.  MILiIiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  yean 
ago  I  had  the  pleasxire  of  meeting  a  gen- 
tfcman  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
sped  and  regard;  namely.  Capt.  Paul 
Bauer,  U.S.  Naval  Reserves,  retired,  who, 
vduntarily,  offered  his  free  time  In  the 
interest  of  the  House  Merchant  Marljie 
ind  Fisheries  Committee  In  Its  endeavors 
to  focus  on  the  oceanographlc  problems 
lacing  our  coimtry  today. 

Paul  Bauer  is  a  brilliant  scholar  In  the 
field  of  earth  sciences.  Six  years  ago,  he 
brought  his  knowledge  and  abilities  In 
this  field  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  by 
initiating  his  services  as  a  staff  man  wltli 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  In  his  years  of  en- 
deavor he  has  done  much  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex and  diverse  problems  of  oceanog- 
raphy. 

I  regret  that,  as  of  September  1,  he 
will  be  leaving  the  staff  of  this  conunlt- 
tee.  However,  vrith  his  departure  I  am 
certain  we  can  be  assured  that  he  will 
continue  to  apply  his  talents  In  the  field 
of  earth  sciences  for  the  betterment  of 
our  society. 

As  hearings  opened  earlier  this  month, 
aa  the  subject  of  oceanography,  by  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Conmalttee, 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Honora- 
ble Altok  Lennok,  of  North  Carolina, 
paid  a  great  tribute  to  Captain  Bauer.  I 
believe  that  this  tribute  shoiUd  be  noted 
for  the  interest  of  all  my  colleagues  since 
I  consider  it  to  sum  up  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  concerning  this  fine  man.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoHD,  an  article  from  the 
Ocean  Science  News  of  August  6,  1965, 
which  reports  In  full  Congressman  Len- 
HON's  statement: 


[rrom  Ocean  Sdenee  Wem.  Atig.  8.  1905] 
Anothzs    Good    Max    Lb&vxb    QovEBiriczirr 

OCSEAWOOKAPKT 

At  tbe  opening  at  tbe  Augnst  3  hearing* 
on  oceanography  before  the  Oceanographlc 
Subcommittee  of  ttX9  House  Mendiant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Alton  A.  Lxnnon,  Democrat,  at 
North  Carolina,  Introduced  the  following 
statement  Into  the  record: 

"Before  we  hear  from  our  first  witness, 
I  want  to  make  an  announcement.  For  the 
past  6  years  we  have  been  privileged  to  have 
attached  to  our  staff  a  man  oi  very  unusxial 
talents,  ability,  and  creative  energy,  Capt. 
Paxil  Sherman  Bau^,  VS.  Navy,  retired. 

"I  regret  to  announce  that  Paul  will  be 
leaving  us  on  September  1.  I  hope  these 
hearings  will  be  concluded  and  positive  leg- 
islation passed  throxigh  Congress  Isefor©  we 
have  to  loee  him.  Oaptaln  Bauer  first  came 
with  our  cccnmlttee  In  1950  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  concept  of  a  national  oceano- 
graphlc program.  We  have  been  fortunate  In 
having  his  services  as  a  consultant  on  oceano- 
graphlc, fisheries,  and  other  technical  mat- 
ters ever  since.  A  successful  businessman  In 
his  native  Massachusetts,  he  has  in  recent 
years  devoted  almost  full  time  to  the  cause 
Off  science.  Oceanography  and  other  earth 
sciences  have  been  his  specialties.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  com.- 
mittee,  he  has  also  served  as  professco-  of 
earth  sciences  at  the  American  TTnlversity, 
participated  In  numeroxis  technical  meet- 
ings of  -T&tue  to  the  work  of  this  committee; 
and  published  several  Important  papers. 

"He  broui^t  to  the  committee  a  long  back- 
ground at  technical  and  scientific  achieve- 
ment. He  is  wise  in  tiie  ways  of  govern- 
ment— which  has  been  invaluable  to  us  as 
we  have  tried  to  unravel  the  mysteries  ot 
what  has  been  going  on  in  oceanography  and 
to  determine  the  course  we  should  take  for 
the  future.  WhUe  I  can  fully  appreciate  his 
desire  to  devote  more  time  to  his  personal 
business,  I  want  to  express  our  regret  at  los- 
ing >'inr«  It  has  been  a  very  fruitful  period 
In  the  development  of  a  true  oceanographlc 
prograjn  since  he  cams  wltii  us. 

"Paul,  in  behalf  of  the  comntilttee,  I  wish 
you  weU  in  your  new  activities,  and  hope  that 
we  may  call  upon  you  from  time  to  time  for 
your  wise  and  able  couhmL" 

coNGBass'  liOss,  Rowxvxa.  IS  oeir's  cuok 

On  September  1,  1965,  Obtain  Bauer  joins 
both  Ocean  Science  News  and  Oeo-Marlne 
Technology  as  an  associate  editor.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  he  will  be  full  time  with  us — 
for  by  his  natiire  he  must  be  Int^-ested  In 
several  things  at  once.  However,  the  very 
diversity  of  his  interests  means  we  will  do 
an  even  better  Job  for  you. 


No  Foreiffii^ult  Ships 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  washhyotow 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  13, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  I  was 
dismayed  when  press  reports  stated  that 
cvurent  rumor  has  It  that  the  Defense 
Department  Is  studying  the  possibility  of 
contracting  with  British  shipyards  for 
some  $50  million  worth  of  naval  vessels. 


Its  di£a];H;>roTal.  I  was  fearful  we  would 
wake  up  some  morning  and  read  that  an 
agreement  bad  been  consummated.  So  I 
decided  for  the  iMX>tectlon  of  ahlpyard 
workers  and  shipbuilders— botti  Gov- 
ernment and  private— this  balloon  was 
one  that  I  should  help  to  shoot  down. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  line  with  this  ctmvlc- 
tion,  I  introduced  HH.  10111  to  prohibit 
the  Defense  Department  from  contract- 
ing for  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
the  Navy  in  foreign  shipyards.  In  sup- 
port of  this  bm  I  prepared  a  statement 
and  submitted  my  testimony  to  the  C<Hn- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  at  a  hearing 
held  on  July  28. 

At  this  hearing,  Henry  Kuss,  Jr,  As- 
sistant Secretary  at  Defense,  represented 
his  department  regarding  this  possible 
procurement.  About  all  he  said  was  that 
"any  type  of  procur«nent  by  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
subject  to  tiie  conditions  of  price,  qual- 
ity and  delivery,"  which  was  in  the  na- 
tiu-e  of  an  admission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  he  failed  to  do  was 
deny  or  confirm  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. This  whole  deal  has  been  cloaked 
In  secrecy — ^the  Pentagon  neither  denies 
or  confirms  the  reports. 

The  rumor  is  that  14  naval  vessels  are 
scheduled  to  be  built  In  the  United  King- 
dom— which  would  not  make  much  of  a 
hit  with  the  American  people,  especially 
our  shipyard  workers.  But  furthermore, 
tn  addition  to  the  loss  of  Jobs,  there  Is  a 
loss  of  gold.  Bight  now,  the  United 
States  has  reported  new  lows  in  Its  gold 
supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  spending  1  ceat  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  abroad  for  the  building  of  ships 
when  our  own  shipyard  industry  has  been 
in  a  depressed  state  operating  at  less 
than  50  percent  of  Its  efficient  capacity— 
this  ts  as  it  has  operated  few  years.  In 
Seattie  there  are  two  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate shipbuilders  In  the  country,  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  take  on  more  work, 
and  In  Bremertcm  there  Is  a  public  yard. 
Speaking  of  a  public  yard,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  himself  only  this  year  stated 
there  was  an  excess  of  naval  shipyards 
and  Is  phasing  out  two  Govermnent 
yards.  • 

Without  work  to  keep  our  own  yards, 
private  and  naval,  busy  how  can  our 
Government  justify  allocating  new  ship 
construction  to  foreign  firms?  Our  re- 
maining shipyards,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  are  absolutely  dependent  on  De- 
fense Department  contracts.  A  build- 
foreign  policy  would  lead  ultimately  to 
the  demise  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States. 

Not  more  than  2  years  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  made  it  clear  that  It 
did  not  favor  having  parts  of  ships  built 
In  foreign  yards.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
language  to  this  effect  was  Included  In 
the  naval  appropriations  bllL  This  year 
we  kept  the  same  provision.  It  pro- 
hlbts*  building  a  hull  or  a  section  of  a 
ship,  but  does  not  prohibit  the  entire  ves- 
sel from  being  buUt  abroad. 


It'wM  wltii  consternation  that  I  re<.      our  domestic  shipbuilding  industry  can 
ISy  first  thought  was    build  the  finest  ships  in  the  world  and 


celved  this  report.     _ 

thftt  t>>i«  nunor  was  In  the  nature  ot  a 

trial  balloon.  Unless  Congress  expressed 


that  ability  Is  necessary — and  the  skilled 
workers    are   necessary — to   build    and 
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malrlt&ln  both  maritime  and  naval  ves- 
br  national  security, 
this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
nous  consent,  I  Include  In  the  Rkc- 
news  story  appearing  In  the  Jour- 
jf  Commerce   and  Shipping  Tele- 
of  London.  England,  telling  of  dis- 
is  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  this 
t.    Especially,  I  call  attention  to 
Eist  paragraph  of  this  article  which 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  con- 
i  that  it  can  deal  with  opposition  to 
a  purchase  of  foreign-built  vessels. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  House 
express  In  no  uncertain  terms  their 
oppc)sltlon,  and  I  believe  they  will  when 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  H.R. 
or  a  similar  bill, 
above-mentioned  news  story  fol- 
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lUah  technical  mission  la  having  talks 

U^.  Defense  Department.  In  Wasblng- 

>n  the  poaalble  sale  of  8hl{>8  and  other 

Ult  iTj    equipment    to    the    United    States. 

Alka  follow  the  recent  disclosure  that 

Ifefense  Department  Is  Interested  In  the 

purchase  of  Brltlsh-buUt  naval  sup- 

^ssels.  such  aa  fleet  ollera.  If  the  price 

»tber  factors  are  right. 

British  mission  Is  headed  by  Mr.  G.  C. 

.  an  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Mln- 

of  Defense.     The  mission,  which  com- 

all  the  British  service  departments  and 

try  of  Aviation,  Is  expected  to  be  In 

Washington  most  of  the  week. 

mission's  Interest  Is  not  confined  to 

although  the  market  In  this  field  could 

Officials  said  the  group  would 

certainly  be  discussing  ships,  but  would  not 

g<  Ing  into  that  subject  In  great  detail  at 

Ime. 

of   the   reasons   Is   that  the  Defense 

has  already  been  made   aware 

opposition  In  the  United  States  to  the 

of  ships  abroad.     Any  announce- 

of  a  definite  order  for  British  ships 

probably  evoke  a  protest  from  Amerl- 

ihlpbuUdlng  Interests. 

Defense  Department  Is  confident  that 

deal  with  such  opposition,  but  does 

rant  to  provoke  too  much  opposition 

time. — Rzum. 
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Svantoa  Assails  GOP  Extremists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   FKNNSTI.VAmA 

THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 


FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
l^;>eiQcer.    Gov.    William    W.    Scranton, 
of  Pennsylvania,  presented  last  night  in 
a  definitive  speech  and  excellent 
which  outlines  the  direction  for 
Elepublican  Party's  success  In  the 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  New 
Times'  fine  summary  of  that  speech 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people: 

ScaAAroN  Assails  GOP  ErntEMisrs — Sats 
Pa  ;tt  Has  No  Room  rot,  a  Radical  Right 
Awi  MTTsr  Rstain  Owk  Pkinciplzs 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 
Miisfi  Bkach,  August  12. — Gov.  William  W. 
Scraqton  of  Pennsylvania  said  tonight  there 
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addijess 
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future 
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American 


was  not  room  In  the  Republican  Party  for 
the  radical  right  wing. 

In  resuming  his  attack  upon  the  party's 
extremist  fringe  after  a  1-year  truce,  the 
Republican  Governor  said : 

'There  is  a  radical  fringe  which  should 
never  find  a  spiritual  home  in  either  of 
America's  two  great  political  parties,  and 
the  Republican  Party  ought  to  stop  the 
hopeless  task  of  trying  to  accommodate 
them. 

"Every  effort  to  hold  the  Republican  tent 
open  wide  enough  to  let  In  the  radicals, 
the  racists  and  their  brethren  has  only  led 
to  the  withdrawal  from  that  tent  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dismayed  American 
voters." 

Mr.  Scranton  made  these  points  In  a  speech 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  the  Pon- 
talnebleau  Hotel. 

ooldwatxr  not  mentioned 

Governor  Scranton  did  not  mention  Barry 
Goldwater.  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee  last  year.  In  his  speech.  Most  of 
the  lav/yers  in  the  audience  had  expected 
such  an  attack,  which  had  been  predicted  in 
newspaper  articles  today. 

Governor  Scranton  also  rejected  sugges- 
tions tor  a  purge  of  Republican  extremists. 

"The  party  need  only  refuse  to  water 
down  or  suppress  its  majority  views  and  the 
radical  fringe  will  not  need  to  be  driven  out, 
for  they  will  leave  on  their  own  account. 

"The  party  must  realize  that  electing  an 
effective  organizer  as  (national)  chairman — 
and  Ray  Bliss  is  excellent — doesn't  absolve  it 
of  the  need  for  Ideals  in  a  common  brocul 
viewpoint  on  the  problems  of  America." 

In  his  first  attack  on  the  party's  right  wing 
since  his  bid  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion last  summer.  Governor  Scranton  said 
that  only  progressive  and  responsible  con- 
servative traditions  "actually  and  legiti- 
mately exist  within  the  Republican  Party." 

calls  rOR  CLOSING  GAP 

He  said  the  members  should  admit  that 
these  two  factions  existed,  and  "spend  their 
time  reopening  the  bridges  that  do  exist  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  view." 

"Ttie  Republican  Party  can.  If  it  has  the 
will  and  the  energy."  he  went  on,  "forget 
positive  positions  upon  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  can  agree  and  I  believe 
you  will  see  more  and  more  of  us  Republicans 
doing  Just  that  in  the  months  ahead." 

Although  the  Governor  did  not  say  to 
which  tradition  he  belonged,  he  seemed  to 
place  himself  among  the  progressives  by 
quoting  Theodore  Roosevelt's  advice: 

"Be  progressive.  A  great  democracy  has 
got  to  be  progressive,  or  it  will  soon  cease  to 
be  either  great  or  a  democracy." 

Governor  Scranton  said  the  adversary  na- 
ture of  the  Government  was  endangered  by 
the  decline  of  the  two  party  system. 

"The  national  Republican  Party  today  is 
not,  for  the  most  part,  serving  as  an  effective 
Instrument  of  the  two-party  system,"  Mr. 
Scranton  said,  "and  though  as  a  Republican 
I  may  find  that  uncomfortable,  as  an  Amer- 
ican I  find  it  alarming." 

CONCEDES  JOHNSON'S  SKILL 

He  said  no  man  could  question  President 
Johnson's  skill  In  pushing  his  domestic  pro- 
grams, which  "constitute  a  remarkable  polit- 
ical scoreboard." 

"It  la  partisan  nonsense,"  Mr.  Scranton 
said,  "to  believe  that  all  wisdom  and  all 
sound  ideas  reside  in  the  Republican  Party, 
but  it  is  equally  foolish  to  believe  that  they 
reside  In  the  Democratic  Party." 

The  Governor  listed  four  areas  In  which, 
he  said,  constructive  Republican  alternatives 
are  needed. 

He  praised  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
but  called  for  new  measures  to  prevent  vote 
frauds  by  political  machines  in  big  cities. 
Reform    Is   also    needed    to   coordinate    the 


numerous  health  and  welfare  programs  thtt 
have  become  "cumbersome,  wasteful  i^ 
overlapping,"  he  said.  ^ 

•ATS  CITIKS  FALL  BEHIND 

"Ths  big  cities  each  year,  despite  hUM 
doses  of  tax  money,  continue  to  lose  grouui 
in  the  fight  for  Uvablllty."  he  added. 

The  Governor  also  listed  a  number- o( 
questions  concerning  the  division  of  tu 
revenues  between  the  Federal  and  Statt 
Governments.  He  said  the  Natfonal  Got. 
ernment  expected  an  annual  revenue  in. 
crease  of  (7  billion  while  within  a  decadt 
the  State  governments  would  be  runnlni 
billions  of  dollars  short  each  year. 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Aug.  IS,  1965] 

Scranton  s  Objectivk:  Pennsylvania  Qovb- 
NOR  Seeks  To  Isolate  Influence  or  Rui. 
CAL  Rightists  n*  GOP  . 

(By  David  S.Broder) 
Wasiiinoton,  August  12 — Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton 's  speech  to  the  American  Bar  Auo- 
elation  in  Miami  Beach  tonight  was  the  lint 
step  in  a  carefully  planned  campaign,  to  lao- 
late  radical  right-wing  influence  in  the  R«. 
publican  Party  and  to  reopen  a  meaningful 
debate  between  the  party's  responsible  pro- 
gressives and  conservatives. 

If  it  suceeds.  It  could  also  revive  the  Penn- 
slvanla  Governor's  prospects  In  -Hltf^m  % 
second  shot  at  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination.  But  Mr.  Scranton  denies  that 
thought  Is  even  In  the  back  of  hl^ilnd. 

He  prefers  to  see  himself  as  playing  the 
role  of  a  John  the  Baptist,  whose  efforts  vUl 
prepare  the  way  for  someone.  Identity  undis- 
closed, to  take  over  the  leadership  of  a  party 
recovered  from  the  election  disaster  of  1964. 

NEW  FACE  IS  KXPBCTS) 

While  cognisant  of  the  ambitions  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  Gov.  George  Romney,  of  Mich- 
igan, harbor  for  the  nomination  In  1968,  Ur. 
Scranton  appears  to  believe  that  the  next 
nominee  is  likely  to  be  a  new  face  rather 
than  someone  as  battle  scarred  as  Mr.  Nixon, 
Mr.  Romney,  or  himself. 

In  the  year  since  the  collapse  of  his  belated 
campaign  to  wrest  the  1964  nomination  from 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  1&, 
Scranton  has  almost  become  the  forgotten 
man  of  the  Republican  Party. 

He  campaigned  In  a  dozen  States  for  Mr. 
Goldwater  last  fall  (drawing  scant  praise 
from  the  Goldwaterltes  for  his  efforts),  but 
concentrated  on  salvaging  what  he  conld  for 
the  Republicans  In  Pennsylvania.  Since  the 
election,  he  has  been  silent  but  not  wholly 
die  on  the  national  scene. 

His  Influence  was  felt,  along  with  that  o( 
oiher  Republican  Governors,  In  the  move  to 
replace  Dean  Burch,  Mr.  Ck)ld water's  man, 
with  Ray  C.  Bliss  as  Republican  national 
chairman.  He  has  lent  quiet  aid  to  the 
party's  candidates  In  the  only  governorship 
contest  this  year,  in  Virginia  and  Jlew  Jersey. 

Most  Important,  he  has  rebuilt  the  party 
in  Pennsylvania  to  the  point  where  it  can 
seriously  challenge  the  Democrats  this  fall 
in  the  PlUladelphla  and  Pittsburgh  municipal 
elections.  His  prestige  as  he  nears  the  start 
of  his  final  year  as  Governor  is  such  that 
Democrats  concede  that  any  of  four  Repub* 
llcan  govemcHvhip  prospects  Mr.  Scranton 
might  support  would  be  a  heavy  favwlte  to 
win  election  In  1966. 

With  his  home  base  secure,  Mr.  Scranton 
decided  the  time  was  right  to  revive  the 
Republican  policy  debate.  Two  develop- 
ments spurred  this  decision. 

One  was  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
Cbordlnatlng  Committee,  a  panel  of  the 
party's  congressional  leaders,  Governors  and 
past  presidential  candidaites,  to  produce  any 
strong  statements  of  party  policy  at  Its  Ont 
two  meetings. 

The  second  was  Mr.  Goldwater's  sp^nsffl- 
ship  In  June  at  the  Free  Society  Association 
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.  rallying  point  for  the  forces  tti^t  <»p- 
i^  the  Republican  Party  in  San  Francisco 

Kl'ecT^titon  says  he  waited  for  «om^» 
,  'SJf^t.  but  heard  nothing  from  other. 

^iX^  WmTfor  him  to  talk. 
w*«do<  proclaiming  a  nonexistent  unity. 
w"Wrnor  asked  his  fellow  Republican. 
I"^!^  SXilt  that  there  were  genuine  dif - 
£Si  beTween  the  progressives  and  con- 
'^^ives  in  the  party.    Equally  important. 
f/^Sd  to  the  recognition  that  neither  side 
?!n1dira*e  the  domination  of  the  party  by 
SfcthJ  called  "the  radical  frlnge.- 
*^Uto«fWhere  the  "radical  fringe"  ends  and 
.J  f^rlc   of    conservative    Republicanism 
ZLo»\B  Mr.  Scranton's  toughest  practical 
S^m  and  he  recognizes  It.        'r- 
Tto  clear  In  hi.  ovm  mind;that  rwjteU 
uid  Blrcheni  have  no   place  In  the  party. 
Svately  be  condemns  Mr.  GoldWater's  tac- 
2c?ietUng  up  the  Free  Society  Association 
^Ulde  the  Republican   Party,   as    a  rival 
Reenter.    But  he  is  not  willing  to  con- 
demn the   program    or    philosophy    of    the 
0(ddwater  conservatives  as  being  beyond  the 
Republican  pale. 

PURGE    MOVE    DENIED 

Later  speeches  may  be  tougher,  but  in  his 
Ulaml  Beach  text  Mr.  Scranton  did  not  even 
mention  the  Free  Society  Association,  and 
he  «)eclflcally  denied  any  effort  to  purge  the 
Ooldwaterltes. 

Unlike  some  others  in  the  progressive  wing 
of  the  party,  he  genuinely  believes  that  prog- 
rMBlves  and  conservatives  can  cooperate  on 
loeclflc  programs.  In  Pennsylvania,  he 
fwged  a  productive  alliance  with  M.  Harvey 
Taylor,  the  conservative  leader  of  the  State 
lenate,  and  he  thinks  that  pattern  can  be 
foUowed  in  the  national  party. 

It  Is  a  difficult  line  to  explain  or  to  sell. 
THe  Governor  has  told  friends  he  expects  his 
effort  to  be  misunderstood  by  many  Uberala 
Md  to  be  danuied  by  many  conservatives. 
But  he  is  committed  to  continuing  It,  what- 
ever the  reaction. 

He  says  he  Is  vrtlllng  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences, which,  to  many  of  those  aro\md 
him,  means  he  is  also  willing  to  accept  the 
nomination. 


The  Space  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  TexftS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  addressed  the  10th  Sym- 
posium on  Space  and  Ballistic  Missile 
Technology  on  August  4,  1965.  in  San 
Diego.  His  remarks  were  entitled  "The 
Space  Challenge"  and  I  trust  that  the 
Members  will  find  his  remarks  of  inter- 
est: 

The  Space  Challenge 

(Keynote  address  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh, 
Executive  Secretary  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  Aug. 
4.1965) 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  participate 
In  the  opening  session  of  this  10th  Sympos- 
ium on  Space  and  Ballistic  Missile  Technol- 
ogy- I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded 
me. 

Before  making  a  few  remarks  regarding 
our  national  space  program,  I  want  to  con- 
vey the  Vice  President's  regret,  at  his  being 


unable  to  be  present  and  to  express  his  sin- 
cere wishes  for  a  successful  symposium.  He 
asked  that  I  encourage  this  distinguished 
audience  "to  step  up  the  Nation's  techno- 
logical progress,  sm  peace  and  freedom  rely 
heavUy  upon  oiur  technological  leadership." 

KSBirifDEBSTANDINC 

There  exists  a  serious  misunderstanding 
about  our  space  program.  All  too  many 
people  seem  to  have  the  Unpresslon  tliat  part 
of  our  program  Is  peaceful  in  Intent  and 
nature  while  the  other  part  Is  something 
different,  presumably  nonpeaceful.  ThU 
misconception  goes  further  by  attempting 
to  Identify  the  nonpeaceful  and  the  non- 
sclentmc  with  the  military  and  to  credit  the 
peaceful  and  the  scientific  to  the  civilian. 
This  distinction  could  not  be  more  wrong. 

There  are  those,  however.  In  the  Govern- 
ment as  weU  as  outside  the  Government 
who  foster  this  type  of  confusion.  Such  in- 
accuracy erf  expression  and  of  thinking  causes 
unwarranted  friction  between  Government 
agencies,  unnecessary  suspicion  of  our  in- 
tention, on  the  part  of  other  nations,  and 
serious  dUHcultles  tar  those  who  attempt  to 
explain  our  space  planning  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public. 

PEACEFiTL  nrapost 
The  fact  is — In  both  policy  and  practice — 
that  all  of  our  space  activities  are  peaceful. 
Moreover,  no  arm  of  the  Government  lias  a 
monopoly  over  omr  peaceful  space  projects. 
Just  in  case  It  may  have  been  forgotten,  let 
me  quote  from  our  highest  policy  level.  In 
1962,  President  Johnson,  then  Vice  President 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council,  stated:  "The  United 
States  does  not  have  a  division  between 
peaceful  and  nonpeaceful  objectives  for 
space  but  rather  has  space  missions  to  help 
keep  the  peace  and  space  missions  to  Improve 
our  abUity  to  live  well  in  peace." 

In  1964,  as  President,  he  said:  "Our  space 
program,  in  both  Its  clvU  and  military  as- 
specta.  Is  peaceful  In  purpose  and  practlce." 
If  It  were  not  for  the  currency  of  miscon- 
ceptions, it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary 
to  recall  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1968  states:  "It  Is  the  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  that  activities  In  space 
should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  In  so  stating, 
the  act  referred  to  all  space  activities.  In- 
cluding those  of  the  Defense  Department  as 
well  as  those  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Surely,  everyone 
should  be  able  to  agree  that  there  Is  no  ac- 
tivity more  peaceful  than  that  which  dis- 
courages aggression  and  thereby  encourages 
peace. 

/Those  who  drive  wedges  of  adverse  Intent 
between  the  space  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  NASA,  for  example,  do  a 
disservice  to  the  national  effort  and  act  to 
contravene  national  policy. 

Perhaps  I  am  belaboring  the  obvious. 
Perhaps  I  am  emphasizing  a  principle  con- 
cerning which  you  have  sensed  no  misunder- 
standing. If  the  latter  Is  the  case,  I  wlU 
have  to  say  that  you  are  Indeed  In  the  minor- 
ity. A  very  large  number  of  writers  and 
speakers — expert  or  not  on  the  subject  of 
space — attempt  to  make  a  dlsUnctlon  be- 
tween the  peaceful  and  military  phases  of  our 
space  program.  Such  contrasts  distort  the 
truth. 

COMPLACENCY 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  am  not 
saying  that  space  cannot  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression.  Of  course  It  can.  No 
arena  within  the  reath  of  man  Is  free  from 
the  possibility  of  beUig  exploited  by  an  ag- 
gressor. Moreover,  no  nation  should  bury 
Itself  In  the  sands  of  complacency  and  there- 
by neglect  to  develop  the  technological  and 
military  strength  so  necessary  for  deterring 
potential  aggressors. 

The  maintenance  of  such  strength  In  no 
respect  conflicts  with  the  policy  of  peace. 


In  fact,  the  more  competent  we  are  to  pre- 
vent surprlM,  to  dlwxwer  aggrenive  maneu- 
vers, and  to  Intercept  hostUe  weapon.  In  any 
medlxun,  the  better  chance  we  have  a(  llTlng 
In  peaoe.  That  1.  why  I  have  taken  such 
a  keen  Interest  In  our  mlUtary  tpsc«  develop- 
ments. 

When  I  state,  therefwe.  that  our  entire 
national  space  program  Is  peaceful,  I  mean 
that  we  have  no  aggressive  Intent,  that  we 
seek  no  domination  over  other  peoples,  and 
that  we  are  eager  to  share  the  benefits  of 
space  exploration  with  aU  mankind.  I  do 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  Intend  to  be 
naive,  complacent,  or  weak. 

COOPZSATION 

Cooperation  between  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  NASA  takes  continued  effort  and 
attention.  It  Is  not  enough  to  legislate  that 
cooperation.  Rather,  It  Is  something  which 
has  to  be  worked  on  at  all  times — and  that  Is 
being  done.  As  I  pointed  out  previously, 
those  who  drive  wedges — Uke  claming  that 
one  agency  Is  peeuseful  and  the  other  is  not, 
or  that  one  agency's  activities  are  enentlal 
while  the  others  are  not — tend  to  under- 
mine what  Is  generally  a  condition  of  healthy 
competition  and  constructive  cooperation. 

I  also  believe  in  international  space  co- 
operation whenever  such  Joint  endeavor  wUl 
improve  technology.  Increase  our  store  of 
knowledge,  or  further  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
This  means  that  International  space  coopera- 
tion. In  order  to  be  Justifiable,  mvist  t>e  mu- 
tual In  Its  benefits  and  must  not  in  any 
case  diminish  the  relative  strength  of  this 
country. 

caowTB 

As  much,  however,  as  I  favor  international 
cooperation  in  space — and  I  do  so  empliat- 
ically — cooperation   within    our    country    1. 
even  more  Important.     If  one  look,  back- 
ward to  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  ballistic  mlBsUe  technology  and  follows 
that  record  of  grovrth  through  to  the  present 
time,    he    wlU    see    step-by-step    progress. 
Sometimes  the  steps  were  hesitant  or  slow 
ones  and  sometimes  very  rapid.    But  whether 
slow  or  fast,  the  net  result  was  a  vastly  In- 
creased vase  of  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  has  contributed  directly  to 
this  <»\mtry's  mUltary  strength   and    eco- 
nomic well-being.    On  such  a  technological 
foundation  we  have  built  an  effective  nUsslle 
deterrent,  whose  value  can  be  Judged  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  needed  to  employ  It 
In  anger.     On  this  technological  base  also, 
we  have  taken  a  few  strong  stride,  toward 
developing  a  real   space  competence.     The 
Nation  owes   a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  pioneered   the   research,   the  develop- 
ment,    and     the     production     of    ballistic 
mlBsUes.     Had   it   not   been   for  this  early   ' 
effort,   much   of  It   under  adverse  circum- 
stances, the  national  spaoe  program  could 
not    have   made   ths   great    advance  It  has 
made  In  recent  years.     This  farsightedness, 
this  growth,  this  Interrelationship  of  man- 
power   and    facilities,    show    how    national 
assets  can  be  put  to  constructive   use  so 
long  as  we  have  the  will  and  the  determina- 
tion to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  Impatient  for  even  greater 
progress  In  space — and  I  am  to  be  counted 
among  them — shoxxld  try  to  establish  per- 
spective by  attempting  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  many  accomplishments  which  have  taken 
place  In  less  than  a  decade  of  space  activities. 
In  a  sense,  that  reference  to  a  period  shorter 
than  a  decade  Is  somewhat  misleading  as  It 
haS'been  much  more  than  10  years  since  we 
first  started  In  rocket  technology.  However, 
it  has  been  only  recently  that  we  have  had 
what  can  really  be  called  a  viable  space  pro- 
gram. We  need  go  back  only  to  1956  to  find 
the  first  year  In  which  spaoe  expenditures 
reached  the  grand  total  of  $100  mUbcn. 
Fiscal  year  1965,  with  its  expenditure  figure 
of  $6.6  billion  was  only  the  fifth  year  in 
which  space  spending  exceeded  $1  billion. 
Those  few  figures  attest  to  the  tremendous 
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rat  I  of  growth  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gra  n.    Thla  rapid  rat«  of  growth  undoubted- 
ly yiUl  not  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
le,  but  I  feel  quite  confident  In  pre- 
dicting steady  and  constructive  growth  for 
future.    While  there  are  Indications  of 
levellng^  oif  of  total  space  expenditures, 
hoped  tluit  they  will  continue  to  grow 
the  years  at  least  consonant  with  the 
of  Increase  in  our  gross  national  product. 
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I  suggested,  a  quick  look  at  e^wce  ac- 
pllshxnenta  In  the  last  few  years  reveals 
esaful  satellites  in  communications, 
navigation,  nuclear  detection,  scientific  in- 
Igatlons,  weather  and  other  observations, 
ation  measurements,  geodetic  surveys, 
garnering  of  data  regarding  the  Moon. 
LIS.  and  Mars,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
e  activities. 

is  also  worthy  of  note  that  since  1958 

thijfcountry  has  placed  more  than  300  space- 

into  orbit  about  the  Earth  and  put  12 

escape   missions.    About    half    of    that 

sing  total  has  been  laiihched  during  the 

34  months. 
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we  bask  In  the  glow  of  self-congratu- 

however.    let    us    not    forget    for    a 

moz^ent  that  the  Soviets  also  have  an  orderly, 

and     vigorous     space     program. 

their  program   continues   to  ac- 

Instead  of  a  slowdown,  which  some 

predicted,  the  TJB.SJI.  has  experienced 

St  ady  expansion  In  its  space  efforts.     PVir 

exai|kple,    so   far    this   year    they    have    put 

;  twice  as  many  payloads  Into  Earth 

.  as  they  had  by  this  time  last  year.     In- 

the  last  few  weeks  have  shown  a  rec- 

imount  of  Soviet  space  activity,  and  I 

evidence  that  the  pace  will  diminish. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  not  had  as  no- 

suoceas  in  their  escape  space  attempts 

have   had   in   their   earth-orbiting 

they  have  put  a  larger  percentage 

total  effort  into  far-out  space  mis- 

than  we  have.    They  are  still  ahead  of 

manned  space  night  experience  and  In 

weight  of  payloads  orbited,  while  we 

'  a  bead  in  number  of  payloads  and  In  space 

appdjcatlons  in  such  areas  as  commimica- 

navigation,    and    meterology.      Both 

have  made  great  progress  In  sclen- 

experiments,  in  the  rellabUlty  of  space 

tment,  and  in  the  development  of  larger 

nore  povrerful  launch  vehicles. 

RATIONAL     EFFORT 

space  program  is  truly  national  In 
well  as  in  policy.  For  example. 
Defense  Department  has  developed 
used  for  both  their  launches  and  for 
/s  laxmches.  The  Defense  Department 
£  Iso  supplie<^  all  the  astronauts  for  Mer- 
"  pud  most  of  them  for  Gemini.  Since  the 
is  a  completed  program,  it  supplies 
excellent  illustration  of  interagency 
In  a  single  manned  Mercury 
28  ships.  171  aircraft,  and  over 
military  personel  were  deployed  in 
y  and  contingent  recovery  areas 
throighout  the  world.  Those  who  like  to 
ilvlslveness  in  our  space  program  find 
e  comfort  in  the  Mercury  project.  This 
£  case  In  which  we  had  NASA  spacecraft 
:e  1  into  orbit  by  Ah-  Force-developed 
boost  irs,  launched  from  an  interagency 
coord  Inated  launch  site.  £ind  piloted  by  In- 
divid lals  on  detail  from  the  armed  services, 
cooperation  was  in  addition  to  tiie  re- 
cover r  support  jTist  mentioned. 

Exchange  of  technc^ogy  and  experience 
Khoull  be  a  mutual  one.  For  example, 
NAS/  's  considerable  success  in  numned  spiice 
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flight  oould  assist  the  Air  Force  substantially 
in  the  development  of  a  manned  orbiting 
laboratory.  Such  interagency  cooperation 
should  not  impair  our  peaceful  imago  or 
modify  our  peaceful  intent. 

One  of  the  moat  Important  facts  about  the 
space  program  Is  one  which  Is  so  frequenUy 
overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  those 
engaged  in  the  program  are  creating  national 
assets  and  national  resources,  which  can  be 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation — 
whether  such  use  be  to  improve  man's  well- 
being  or  to  protect  mankind  from  aggression. 

A    GLANCI    AT    THE    FUTURK 

And  now  I  would  like  to  outline  briefly 
a  few  general  features  of  our  space  activities 
for  the  future: 

1.  We  will  not  only  land  men  on  the  Moon, 
but.  if  conditions  warrant,  we  will  make 
many  other  trips  to  explore  the  various  parts 
of  the  lunar  surface  and  poeslbly  establish  a 
base  or  bases  there. 

a.  We  will  not  only  send  unmanned  probes 
throughout  the  solar  system  to  learn  more 
about  the  planets,  but  we  will  send  manned 
expeditions  into  space  wherever  they  seem 
feasible. 

3.  We  will  develop  a  growing  family  of 
manned  Earth-orblUng  stations,  from  rela- 
tively smaU  orbiting  laboratories  to  large 
multimanned  permanent  stations.  We 
would  expect  to  operate  a  reg\Uar  ferry  serv- 
ice to  transfer  personnel  and  supplies  to  and 
from  such  stations  on  a  regular  basis. 

4.  Global  communications  via  satellites 
wUl  be  a  fact  In  the  very  near  future  and 
should  be  followed  soon  by  direct  broadcast 
of  both  voice  and  TV  by  satellite  to  home 
receivers  throughout  large  sections  of  the 
world. 

5.  The  future  wUl  find  us  in  a  conUnuing 
rate  of  growth  in  Improved  propulsion- 
faster,  more  powerful  rockets  using  nuclear 
as  well  as  chemical  energy. 

6.  Orbiting  spacecraft  will  Increase  an- 
nually in  numbers,  in  size,  and  in  sophisti- 
cation. Through  such  activity  we  will  greatly 
increase  our  knowledge  about  the  Earth  as 
well  as  about  the  heavens. 

7.  We  can  expect  a  marriage  of  the  major 
features  of  both  aeronautics  and  astro- 
nautics. In  other  words,  lifting  bodies  and 
winged  spacecraft  with  maneuverable  re- 
entry ability  will  be  launched  into  near  and 
distant  space  by  means  of  recoverable  and 
reusable  launch  vehicles.  Drastic  reducUon 
in  the  cost  of  space  travel  will  result. 

8.  And.  finally,  as  our  competence  in  space 
Increases  and  as  such  competence  becomes 
part  of  the  Institutional  structure  not  only 
of  this  country  but  of  many  countries 
throughout  the  world,  we  can  expect  to  see 
greater  economic  progress  and  international 
cooperation.  Then  we  can  truly  say  that  oiu- 
space  efforts  have  made  major  contributions 
to  world  peace. 

In  the  coming  sessions  of  this  symposium 
highly  complex  and  technical  subjects  will 
undoubtedly  be  explored.  I  am  sure  they  wiU 
be  stimulating  and  productive.  As  you  pur- 
sue these  scientific  and  engineering  Intrica- 
cies. I  hope  you  will  keep  in  mind  some  of 
the  policy  implications  and  national  objec- 
tives which  I  have  touched  upon  this  morn- 
ing. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST   VTROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  16. 1965 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  July  1965  Issue  of  the  De- 
parfanent  of  Agriculture  publication. 
Soil  Conservation,  featured  a  look  at  Ap- 
palachia,  its  problems,  past  corrective 
programs,  and  future  efforts  for  econom- 
ic betterment  of  the  region. 

One  of  the  articles  In  the  publication 
dealt  with  West  Virginia,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
"In   Perspective,"    was    ordered   to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Look    at    Appalachia:    Im    Peespective— 

West  Virginia  Flashback  Traces  Ebb  and 
.  FiiOW  or  People  and  Peospekity  in  High- 
land Area 
(By  Glendon  P.  Burton  and  Ross  Melllnger, 

area    conservatlonUt,     8CS.    Parkersburg. 

and  Woodland  Conservationist.  SCS,  Mor- 

gantown,  W.  Va.) 

Let's  Ulce  a  trip  into  a  part  of  Appalachia 
from  the  Junction  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
and  Ohio  Rivers  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Our 
flashback  In  time  will  take  us  over  165  years 
of  land-use  history  in  one  of  America's 
unique  resources  regions. 

Starting  about  1800,  we  Join  up  with  the 
first  settlers  traveling  by  boat  and  on  foot 
eastward  along  the  Uttle  Kanawha  River 
and  its  tributaries  Into  Wood.  Wirt.  Ritchie, 
Calhoun,  and  Roane  Counties.  They  gain 
footholds  in  the  wilderness  along  the  stream. 

When  their  first  rough  shelters  are  built. 
they  spread  out  from  the  stream  bottoms  to 
conquer  the  hills.  Their  growing  famUles 
and  improving  markets  for  food  and  timber 
force  them  to  clear  the  steep  hillsides.  They 
find  the  soil  Is  good.  They  can  grow  corn, 
wheat,  hay,  and  pasture. 

INDITSTRIAL  BOOM 

In  the  1860'8,  the  discovery  «t  oU  at  Burn- 
ing Springs,  Wirt  County,  sets  off  a  boom- 
ing oil  and  gas  industry.  Oilfield  workers 
establish  homesteads  farther  back  in  the 
hills.    There  Is  soon  a  family  in  every  liollow. 

Oil  did  for  the  Kanawha  River  area  what 
coal  mining  did  to  much  of  the  rest  of  Ap- 
palachia— stimulated  an  industrial  develop- 
ment that  left  Its  workers  stranded  when  the 
resource  faded. 

Soon  Imnberjacks  move  in  with  axes.  saws, 
and  oxen  to  move  the  timber  to  the  streams. 
Trees  that  can't  be  sold  for  timber  are  log- 
rolled and  biu-ned.  Leases  to  clear  land  for 
three  crops  of  corn  are  common. 

Pood  must  be  grown  for  home  use;  and  for 
barter;  woodland  must  be  changed  to  pasture 
to  grow  cattle  and  sheep.  There  is  no  comer 
grocery  store  or  supermarket.  This  is  a  pe- 
riod when  each  farm  is  nearly  a  self-sufficient 
unit.  The  land  responds  to  human  needs — 
but  at  a  price. 

During  World  War  I  more  steep  land  is 
plowed  for  grain.  Farmers  soon  begin  to 
notice  that  the  plow  often  strikes  rock  where 
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it   didn't   before.    Are   the    stones    growing 
out  of  the  soil? 

price  or  THE  plow 

Parts  of  the  field  are  now  red  instead  of 
brown  and  the  corn  doesn't  grow  well  there. 
Gullies  begin  to  appear.  Even  when  plowed 
in  or  filled  with  stones,  they  soon  wash  out 
again. 

Pasture  fields  don't  green-up  as  early  in 
the  spring;  strange  grasses  and  weeds  begin 
to  replace  bluegrass.  On  steep  slopes  the 
land  begins  to  slip  and  slide  In  large  chunks. 

The  streams  run  muddy  red  after  liard 
rains,  and  they  completely  dry  up  in  the 
summer.  Dug  wells  have  to  be  dug  deeper. 
What  is  happening  to  the  land  and  water? 

This  is  a  period  of  large  farms  for  hUl 
country.  Many  are  200  acres  or  more.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  often  cradled  on  fields  too  steep 
for  a  binder.  Corn  is  the  big  grain  crop. 
Hillside  plows  and  sure-footed  teams  make 
it  possible  to  plant  the  steepest  slopes.  The 
average  mechanized  farm  of  this  period  has 
a  team  of  horses,  hay  rake,  two-horse  mowing 
machine,  a  wagon,  and  a  sled. 

This  Is  truly  the  time  of  the  family  farm. 
The  whole  family  works  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
But  it  is  not  an  unhappy  time.  Neighborly 
visits;  exchange  of  lal^or  at  harvest  time; 
Satiirday  night  in  town;  Sunday  at  church; 
husking  bees;  homecomings;  picnics  and 
political  rallies — these  provide  social  con- 
tacts and  recreation. 


THE    WEART     ROAD 

Roads  are  a  real  problem.  The  soils  con- 
tain heavy  red  clay;  slips  and  slides  are  com- 
mon. From  early  November  until  the  first 
of  May,  travel  for  any  distance  is  a  major 
task.  Horses  sink  to  their  knees  and  wagons 
to  the  axles  when  the  ground  softens.  A 
hard  road  is  a  rare  treat  for  the  mud-weary 
traveler. 

Following  the  big  family  period,  farms  be- 
come smaller.  Land  Is  being  divided  up 
among  heirs,  untU  in  the  1930's  the  average- 
size  farm  is  about  100  acres.  About  30  acres 
is  woodland;  the  other  70  equally  divided  be- 
tween pasture  and  former  cropland  used  as 
meadow.  Farmers  have  a  subsistence  level 
of  living,  but  wants  are  few  and  some  folks 
comment  that  they  made  it  through  the  de- 
pression years  by  "lack  of  expense." 

Soils  are  impoverished  and  eroded;  live- 
stock prices  are  riding  the  bottom;  there  Is 
little  incentive  for  fanners  to  Invest  In  large- 
scale  soil  Improvement  measures.  In  fact.  It 
Is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  money,  no 
matter  how  attractive  the  promised  returns. 
Yet  this  period  spawns  the  soil  conservation 
program  and  the  concept  of  "using  land 
vrtthln  Its  capabilities  and  treating  It  accord- 
ing to  Its  needs  for  protection  and  improve- 
ment." 

EXODUS    BEGINS 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Industry  creates  new  jobs. 
Young  people  leave  the  farm.  The  old  folks 
pass  away  or  retire,  and  many  farmsteads  are 
abandoned.  Population  declines  rapidly, 
and  the  land  starts  to  revert  to  its  original 
state  of  the  1800's — timber. 

The  farmers  who  stay  see  that  it  takes 
more  and  better  land,  more  intensively  used, 
to  survive. 

Mechanization  Joined  with  modem  soli 
conservation  techniques  turn  the  trick.  But 
only  a  few  farms  can  do  this  because  the 
kind  of  land  needed  is  scarce. 

Now,  on  long  weekends  the  children  and 
grandchildren  return  to  the  old  homestead. 


driving  late  model  cars.  The  young  people 
left  Appalachia  to  earn  their  way  in  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  Piedmont  and  East.  There 
they  established  a  reputation  as  excellent 
workers  in  industry. 

A  few  small  Industries  appear  in  Harris- 
vUle,  GrantsvlUe,  Elizabeth,  and  Spencer — 
clothing,  rubber  goods,  metal  fabrication,  and 
wood  products  are  manufacttired.  These 
help  utUlze  the  skills  of  local  people,  but 
there  Is  still  a  surplus  of  labor  and  the 
better  opportunities  for  ambitious  yoxing 
people  lie  elsewhere. 

In  the  1960's.  local  leaders  begin  to  study 
their  communities  and  themselves.  They 
realize  that  the  vision  of  large  industries, 
employing  thousands  of  people,  appearing 
back  in  the  hills,  as  if  by  magic,  is  only  a 
dream.  They  agree  that  progress  must  come 
mostly  from  conservation  and  development 
of  the  region's  natural  resources,  supple- 
mented by  small  industries  where  possible. 
They  adopt  the  "drop  your  bucket  where 
you  are"  philosophy. 

WOOD  IS  HOPE 

With  68  percent  of  the  land  now  in  wood- 
land and  with  1.73  billion  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber on  good  timber-growing  soils,  wood-using 
industries  are  developing.  Pulpwood  Is  be- 
ing produced  from  the  pine  that  sprang  up 
on  the  old  crop  fields.  Trees  are  being 
planted.  Sawmills  and  wood-treating  plants 
are  starting  to  utilize  the  hardwoods.  The 
idea  of  tree  farming  for  conUnuous  produc- 
tion Is  catching  on. 

In  the  1960'8,  soli  and  land  iise  problems 
are  still  present.  After  heavy  rains,  the 
streams  still  nm  red.  We  see  raw,  eroded 
areas  In  overgrazed  pastures;  slips  and  slides 
on  hillsides;  eroding  road  banks  and  stream- 
banks. 

Here  and  there,  as  we  get  close  to  Parkers- 
burg, we  see  erosion  problems  created  by  ill- 
planned  housing  developments  as  the  city 
moves  to  the  country. 

We  see  thousands  of  acres  of  rough,  un- 
stable Und  gradually  being  taken  over  by 
low-value  trees  and  brush.  We  wonder  if 
good  trees  will  be  planted  on  these  areas  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late  and  too  costly. 

Roads  are  still  a  problem.  Designed  to 
"get  farmers  out  of  the  mud,"  liard  tops 
were  put  on  old  roadways.  They  are  not 
suitable  for  high  speed  travel  and  hea^ 
loads.  Bridges  are  small  and  posted  with 
low  load  limit  -Igns.  We  wonder  how  heavy 
wood  products  can  be  moved  to  market  over 
ttiese  Inadequate  roads  and  bridges. 

Where  roads  are  good,  people  who  like 
rural  living  locate  homesltes.  Some  are  fac- 
tory workers  In  plants  along  the  Ohio  River. 
Some  are  retirees.  Some  are  former  resi- 
dents returned  to  the  scenes  of  their  child- 
hood. Where  roads  provide  quick  trans- 
portation, they  prefer  to  live  in  the  country. 

BEAUTT    BECKONS 

The  great  natural  beauty  of  this  land  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  beckons  the 
vacationer.  The  Little  Kanawha  River  is 
noted  for  its  bass,  muskies,  and  big  catfish. 
In  the  woodlands,  squirrels,  grouse,  and  deer 
are  plentiful  and  on  the  increase.  A  good 
boating  pool  is  located  behind  the  Eliza- 
beth Dam.  All  of  these  things,  plus  many 
other  outdoor  activities,  are  recreational  op- 
portunities yet  to  be  fully  developed. 

We  wonder  what  it's  going  to  take  to  effect 
the  conservation  and  development  of  natiiral 
resoxiroes  necessary  for  better  living  in  this 
part  of  Appalachia. 
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watershed  project  on  Bonds  Creek 

protection    to    valley    farmers    and 

faculties  for  the  city  of  Pouns- 

Its  9,435  acres  Is  Just  a  patch  on  the 

terrain  needing  such  coordl- 

)lannlng  and  treatment. 

committees  of  local  leaders  are 
the  possibilities  of  a  Resource  Con- 
and  Development  project  for  five 
under  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
admlnlstered  by  the  Soil  Con- 
Service, 
now.  the  Appalachian   Regional   De- 
Act  offers  promise  of  new  aids  for 
a  stable  economy  on  the  region's 
resources. 
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St  Lo9is  Globe  Sparks  Freedom  Academy 
Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOM  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or  Mxssoxnu 
IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  kCHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Issup  <f  the  St.  Louis  Globe  carried  a 
column  by  Edward  O'Brien,  a  well- 
known  and  respected  Washington  cor- 
responlent.  bringing  attention  to  a  bill 
which  Is  presently  awaiting  action  In 
the  Ccmmittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tratlor  and  a  bill  on  which  this  House 
will  80(  n  be  required  to  act.  The  column 
ably  p  >int8  out  the  coiuiectlon  between 
our  sit  nation  in  Vietnam  and  the  need 
for  thi  Freedom  Academy.  Had  the 
Preedon  Academy  been  established  10 
years  a  jo  I  would  dare  to  say  there  would 
be  no  1  leed  for  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam to  iay.  The  present  premier  of  that 
war-to  Ti  land  has  stated  on  several  oc- 
caslozu  that  one  of  the  key  problems  of 
the  wir  is  acquiring  and  maintaining 
the  sv  pport  of  private  citizens.  Pew 
would  leny  that  the  Communists  have 
create<  this  war  through  the  efforts  of 
trainee  professional  Insurgents.  Viet- 
nam \£  no  civil  war.  Vietnam  is  not  a 
legitimate  revolutionary  war.  Vietnam 
Is  the  r  isult  of  professional  agitation.  Ini- 
tiated ind  directed  by  Communist  pow- 
ers. Armed  intervention  will  not  pre- 
vent wirs  of  liberation.  Only  through 
concen  xated  nonmilitary  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  can 
the  citi  sens  of  the  world  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  choose  between  self- 
govern  nent  and  communism;  for  as  it 
is  now  only  the  other  side  presents  their 
case  to  the  people  on  their  level  and  in 
a  mam  er  conducive  to  organization  and 
suppor  . 

With  [>ut  further  comment,  I  recom- 
mend t  le  above  mentioned  article  to  the 
attentii  >n  of  the  Congress.    Mr.  Speaker. 


under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an 
article  from  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Demo- 
crat  written  by  Edward  O'Brien  and  en- 
Utled.  "Washington"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

I  Washington 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 
Washington.— Topic  A  In  this  city  U  the 
military  conflict  In  Vietnam  and  President 
Johnson's  search  for  acceptable  means  to 
turn  the  Communist  victories  at  least  Into  a 
stalemate. 

But  little  thought  l.s  being  given  to  the 
larger  problem  that  lies  benenth  the  Vietnam 
fighting  and  will  persist  and  grow  in  other 
countries.  This  Is  the  fact  that  Communist 
warfare  takes  many  forms  other  than  mili- 
tary, that  these  Red  nonmilitary  techniques 
are  highly  developed,  and  that  the  non-Com- 
munist world  has  not  yet  learned  how  to 
overcome  them. 

As  the  Vletcong  reap  their  victories,  there 
Is.  however,  a  new  stirring  in  Congress  and 
the  beginning  of  recognition  that  the  United 
States  must  make  a  genuine  effort  to  under- 
stand Communist  use  of  political,  ideological, 
psychological,  sociological,  technological,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  nonmilitary  weapons. 

A  few  days  ago  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  approved  a  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Democrat,  of  IjClssouri,  to  establish  a  Free- 
dom Academy  as  an  independent  Govern- 
ment agency  that  would  mount  a  compre- 
hensive nonmilitary  program  to  meet  the 
Communists  cold  war  offensive. 

Though  the  Academy  Idea  has  been  lying 
around  In  various  congressional  bills  since 
1959,  this  was  the  first  time  the  proposal  has 
moved  as  tax  as  committee  approval  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  approved  a  similar  bill  In 
1960  but  since  then,  the  Academy  has  been 
stalled,  apparently  because  of  opposlUon  by 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbricht,  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  foreign  relations  committee 
chairman. 

In  a  speech  in  1961,  President  Kennedy 
seemed  to  be  agreeing  to  the  need  for  some- 
thing like  the  Freedom  Academy. 

"We  dare  not  faU  to  grasp  the  new  con- 
cept, the  new  tools,  the  new  sense  of  urgency 
we  will  need  to  combat  (communism)  •  •  • 
we  Intend  to  reexamine  and  reorient  our 
forces  of  all  kinds,  our  tactics,  and  our  Insti- 
tutions," he  said. 

In  the  Senate,  the  proposal  has  always  had 
support  from  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
Liberals  and  Conservatives.  The  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  said  of  the  1960  bill : 

"This  is  the  first  measure  to  recognize  that 
a  concentrated  development  and  training 
program  must  precede  a  significant  Improve- 
ment  in  our  cold  war  capabilities.  The  vari- 
ous present  agencies  and  bureaus  can  be 
shuffled  and  reshuffled,  but  until  they  are 
staffed  by  highly  motivated  personnel  who 
have  been  systematically  and  intensively 
trained  In  the  vast  and  complex  field  of  total 
political  warfare,  we  can  expect  little  Im- 
provement in  our  situation.  This  one,  lone 
Freedom  Academy  can  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  major  breakthrough." 

At  present,  the  United  States  does  not  even 
possess  an  adequate  library  for  research  and 
training  in  political  warfare.  The  State  De- 
partment, U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  working  directly  in  the  field 
do  no  more  than  brush  the  subject  in  pre- 
paring their  professionals. 

The  Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
operated,  for  almost  60  years,  dozens  of  first- 
class  political  warfare  schools  for  Reds  of 
every  country.  The  Vletcong  subversion  and 
terror  In  South  Vietnam  are  a  result. 

The  Stote  Department  hae  always  opposed 
Freedom  Academy  bills,  claiming,  though  the 
record  chows  otherwise,  that  the  same  Job 
can  be  handled  by  State  or  other  existing 
agencies.  It  wanta  no  rivals  in  the  field  oif 
International  relations. 


The  other  factor  is  the  belief  held  by  maav 
Btate  Department  officials  and  by  Senatw 
Fduiuort  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  makloi 
the  Freedom  Academy  concept  obsolete.  bS 
Representative  Icrokd  and  others  merely  hate 
to  point  to  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  doeens  of  other  hotepots  to  show  tiiat 
freedom  le  In  greater  peril  than  ever. 


Shrine  Award  Presented  to  0.  Carlyle 
Brock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PZNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
perial Session  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
for  North  America  was  held  here  in 
Washington  from  July  12  to  July  16, 
1965.  During  the  opening  session  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma  of 
the  Eloy  International  Poimdatlon  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  was  bestowed  upon 
my  friend,  fellow  Shrlner,  and  constitu- 
ent O.  Carlyle  Brock  who  had  served  as 
Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Shrina  fM- 
North  America  during  the  year  1964-«5. 
The  presentation  address  was  made  by 
Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern.  American  Pro- 
vost of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation,  and  the  formal  presentation 
was  made  by  the  newly  elected  Imperial 
Potentate,  Barney  Collins.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Bayern 's  remarks 
and  the  acceptance  speech  of  O.  Carlyle 
Brock  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Imperial  Sir,  O.  Carlyle  Brock.  Imperial 
Potentate  for  the  Shrine  for  North  America, 
we  are  assembled  here  this  afternoon  to  hoi)- 
or  you,  our  dedicated  and  distinguished  lead- 
er of  nobility  for  North  America. 

You  have  been  voted  the  highest  honor 
of  the  Koy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  In  recognition  of 
your  outstanding  service  to  mankind,  and 
for  your  merit  and  accomplishments  in  all 
worthy  endeavors.  Including  the  shrine's 
hospitals,  and  in  further  recognition  of  your 
untiring  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of 
International  peace. 

This  foundation,  named  after  the  soldier, 
patriot,  statesman,  mart3rr,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Ecuador,  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Is  for  the  perpetuation  of  Justice,  truth,  and 
friendship  among  peoples  and  nations;  and 
seeks  to  promote  the  moral  values  with  per- 
sonal Integrity,  for  which  General  Alfaro  de- 
voted and  laid  down  his  life. 

President  Alfaro  (1842-1912)  established 
In  Latin  America,  many  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  as  well  as  hospitals  and  other 
welfare  institutions:  and  furthered  coopera- 
tion and  unity  among  the  countries  qf  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, the  legislature  of  Ecuador  passed 
laws,  separating  church  and  state. 

Whenever  there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  was  the  dy- 
namic leader  who  brought  about  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  such  disputes. 

General  Alfaro  sowed  the  seeds  for  Pan 
American    understanding   and    cooperation.  ■* 
In  1907  he  called  a  peace  conference  in  Mex- 


City  in  which  the  United  States  partlci- 
ISitad  for  welding  all  the  Americas  together, 
?ndto  preserve  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Jr"  Pan  American  unity  of  freedom  loving 
neoDle  that  would  be  the  perpetual  bar-  ' 
hmaer'  against  the  attempt  of  any  form  of 
dMOOtism  to  plant  the  tyrant's  heel  on  even 
tS  tiniest  portion  of  the  soil  of  our  Pan 
American  nations,  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Dr  Castro  have  actually  done  in  Cuba,  in 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Were  General  Alfaro  alive  today,  he  would 
be  a  zealous  supporter  of  tlie  work  and  pro- 
grom  of  the  United  Nations.  This  great 
Bcuadorean  statesman  and  dedicated  leader 
would  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  aesure. 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  that  hope 
and  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men  that  la 
our  common  heritage  from  our  conunon 
Creator. 

This  foundation  was  organlzeed  to  per- 
petuate and  further  the  poUtical  and  moral 
values  of  tlae  Americas  advanced  by  General 
Alfaro,  for  whom  the  foundation  was  named, 
and  who  at  the  ttim  of  the  century  was  the 
President  of  Ecuador  for  two  terms. 

The  philosophy  of  General  Alfaro  was  based 
prlncipallF  on  service  to  his  fellow  human 
beings,  and  to  the  cause  oif  International 
peace. 

The  public  and  private  activities  of  Im- 
perial Sir  O.  Carlyle  Brock,  Imperial  poten- 
tate, comes  virlthln  the  framework  of  the 
kind  of  service  to  hvunanlty,  and  particularly 
In  his  extraordinary  service  to  the  Shrine  and 
the  Stu-ine  hospitals  for  North  America. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  ruling  body 
of  the  foundation  grants  you.  Imperial  Sir 
O.  Carlyle  Brock,  imperial  potentate,  its 
highest  honor — the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma. 

Tou  are  now  among  the  elite  and  select 
group  of  hiunanltarians  who  have  been  simi- 
larly honored  by  the  foundation  In  the  pest. 
They  Include  the  late  Presidents  F.  D.  Roose- 
velt, J.  F.  Kennedy,  and  Herbert  Hoover,  and 
the  late  General  of  the  Armies,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  former  Presldente  Eisenhower  and 
Truman,  and  President  Ljrndon  B.  Johnson, 
Vice  President  Humfhsxt,  Irving  L.  Mermer, 
Bay  Holtz,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Oovemors  Rockefeller  and  Harrlman,  Sena- 
ton  Mansfixu)  and  DnucsKN ,  along  with  Im- 
perial Sir  Barney  OoUina,  v?ho  typify  the 
caliber  of  men  who  have  been  theretofore 
honored. 

Therefore,  it  now  gives  us  the  privilege  and 
honor  to  call  upon  Imperial  Sir  Barney  Col- 
lins, oiu*  next  Imperial  potentate,  to  carry 
oat  the  determination  of  the  Ix>ard  of  digni- 
taries to  Inveert  Imperial  Sir  O.  Carlyle  Brock 
with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Di- 
ploma. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  SIB  O.  CARLTXK  BROCK 

Dr.  Bayern,  American  provost,  members  of 
the  Imperial  Divan,  niustrlous  Protentatea 
of  the  Temples  for  North  America,  distin- 
guished guests,  my  charming  wife,  children 
and  grandchUdren,  and  fellow  nobles  of  the 
Shrine  for  North  America. 

I  am  overwhelmed  and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  my  fellow  Nobles  from  Mecca  T«n- 
ple,  particularly  the  ambassadors  from  Mec- 
ca, who  have  honored  me  this  afternoon  with 
the  top  honor  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Interna- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and 
Diploma. 

I  was  thrilled  when  Sir  Barney  Collins,  my 
•uccessor,  bestowed  this  high  honor  on  me. 
1  accept  this  award,  not  for  myself  alone,  but 
for  all  850.000  Nobles  of  North  America,  as 
whose  leader  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
our  great  fraternity  for  1964  to  1966.  and 
I  pledge  my  continued  cooperation,  to  our 
newly  elected  imperial  potentate. 

To  be  able  to  Join  this  select  and  elite  com- 
pany of  those  distinguished  recipients  who 
have  been  honored  in  the  past.  Is  Indeed  a 
liigh  honor,  and  I  shaU  regard  it  as  an  In- 


spiration to  accelerate  my  efforts  In  carry- 
ing out  the  high  ideals  and  principles  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

May  I  now  caU  my  wonderful  and  charming 
wife.  Emily,  and  the  rest  of  my  married  chU- 
dren  and  grandchildren,  to  come  to  the  plat- 
form to  sliare  this  honor  with  me  and  you.  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  pay  a  special  tribute  and 
thanlu  to  my  charming  wife,  and  helpmate, 
who  has  been  my  Inspiration  and  help,  which 
enabled  me  to  eflttciently  carry  out  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  your  Imperial  potentate, 
dxirlng  my  term  of  office  during  the  1964  to 
1965  period. 

I  wish  to  again  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  Sir  Barney  Collins,  now  Imperial 
potentate  for  the  period  from  1965  to  1966, 
Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern,  American  provost, 
and  aml>assador  to  Irving  L.  Mermer,  Illus- 
trious potentate,  Mecca  Temple,  and  to  all 
other  members  at  Mecca  Temple,  who  par- 
tlclplated  in  conferring  this  award  on  me. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  have  peace 
In  our  time. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XLV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  capital  investment  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  amounted  to  more  than  $1 
billion  in  the  past  28  months. 

Translated  into  terms  of  Job  opportu- 
nities, this  means  a  total  of  more  than 
45,000  Jobs  created  by  this  capital  invest- 
ment in  a  State  where  economic  progress 
Is  solid  and  consistent.     . 

More  on  this  subject  is  presented  in 
the  following:  editorial  from  the  Mobile 
Register  newspaper  of  August  10,  1965: 
Txn-Strike  roB  State  in  Indttstbiai,  Gains 

Alabama  has  scored  a  lO-strlke  In  excess  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  Industrialization  progress 
In  approximately  the  past  2  years. 

This  notable  achievement  Is  brought  to  at- 
tention by  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  the  August  Issue  of  Its  monthly 
buUetln. 

A  July  survey  by  the  State  chamber  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  past  28  m<Miths  new 
and  exfMuided  Industrial  projects  announced 
fcHT  Alabama  amounted  to  more  than  $1  bU- 
lion  in  capital  expenditures. 

"Business  and  industrial  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  In  Alabama's  future 
with  this  tremendous  capital  Investment  out- 
lay and  it  wUl  benefit  every  segment  of  the 
State's  population  and  form  a  base  for  great- 
er future  growth,"  says  the  State  chamber 
of  conunerce. 

"Leader  in  industrial  expansion  and  devel- 
opment In  the  entire  Southeast  In  1964,  Ala- 
bama broke  all  records  with  a  whopping  $406 
million  announced  total  capital  Investment 
for  new  and  expanded  industries,  the  largest 
total  reported  by  any  Southeastern  State. 

"When  these  new  and  expanded  industrial 
facilities  are  put  into  production,  they  will 
offer  45,720  additional  Job  opportunities." 

Three  key  factors  in  the  rapid  indxistrlal 
growth  of  Alabama  are  simmied  up  In  this 
observation  in  the  r^>ort: 

"The  magic  of  materials,  markets  and  man- 
power is  continuing  to  attract  manufactur- 
ing." 

These,  of  course,  are  by  no  means  all  of  the 
reasons  why  Alabama  U  progressing  so  fast 
Industrially. 


The  State  chamber  also  pinpoints  such 
other  reasons  as  these:  "The  State's  remark- 
ably abundant  supply  of  fresh  water,  natural 
resources,  field,  forest  and  soU,  and  mild 
climate  all  are  contributing  toward  the  out- 
standing industrial  record." 

Of  special  direct  interest  in  Mobile  Is  the 
relation  between  the  statewide  Industrial 
growth  of  Alabama  and  the  growth  of  ship- 
ping through  this  port. 

"Alabama's  well  diversified  Industrial  base 
helps  stimulate  foreign  trade  through  the 
Port  of  MobUe,"  the  report  In  the  August 
Bulletin  reminds. 

"Rubber,  coffee,  sugar.  Jute  and  Iron  ore 
pass  through  the  port  going  to  Alabama 
plants.  In  turn,  Alabama-made  products 
are  loaded  on  ships  at  the  State  docks  to  be 
transported  to  world  markets. 

"Alabama  manufacturing  firms  which  par- 
ticipate In  direct  export  trade  cover  almost 
the  entire  range  of  Industrial  activity  and 
are  located  In  every  part  of  the  State." 

Completion  of  the  40-foot  MobUe  Bay  ship 
channel,  mn^iring  MobUe  harbor  one  of  the 
deepest  In  the  Nation,  still  better  equips  this 
Industrial  seaport  to  serve  world  trade,  a 
good  fortune  not  only  for  the  port  Itself  and 
the  rest  of  Alabama  but  for  vast  outside 
areas  both  In  this  country  and  abroad. 


Czech  Language  Taught  at  Rogers,  Tex^ 
High  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  tEXAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
some  time  ago,  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  expressed  con- 
cern and  disappointment  over  the  fact 
that  no  high  school  in  the  United  States 
taught  Czech  language  as  a  credit  course. 

I  would  like  to  point  with  pride  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  newspi«)er  Vestnik 
for  Wednesday,  June  2.  1965,  which  de- 
scribes the  Czech  language  course  at 
Rogers  High  School  In  Rogers.  Tex. 
This  central  Texas  town  is  the  only  high 
school  in  the  United  States  that  cur- 
rently teaches  Czech  as  a  credit  lan- 
guage course,  and  it  has  been  offering  a 
course  in  Czech  since  the  fall  of  1957. 

To  describe  the  teaching  of  Czech  at 
Rogers  High  School,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  articles  on  page  3 
through  5  of  the  Wednesday,  June  2. 
1965.  issue  of  the  newspaper  Vestnik  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Czech  Class  at  Rogkbs  High  Schooi. 

The  small  Central  Texas  town  of  Rogers 
has  been  receiving  some  rather  unusual  pub- 
licity In  recent  weeks,  as  the  nationwide 
foreign  language  survey.  It  seems  that 
Rogers  High  School  Is  the  only  public  high 
school  In  the  United  States  that  currently 
teacbes  Czech  as  a  credit  language  course.  A 
school  in  minols  was  Usted  as  offering  Czech, 
but  no  enrollment  in  the  course. 

It  was  an  honor  for  your  editor  to  be  re- 
cently Invited  to  address  this  year's  Czech 
class  at  Rogers  High  School.  Tbe  occasion 
was  ttae  §""iiai  and  tnwiltlonal  evening 
Innctxeon  sponsored  by  a  very  good  friend  of 
tb0    Cze<A    language    and    Czech    culture. 
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Brothtr  E.  L.  Schovajsa  of  Temple.    We  were 

to  talk  briefly  to  the   group  and 

;he  students  individually.     They  are  a 

lered,  alert,  and  plctcsant  group  of 

people.     Their  instructor   is   Brother 

..  Chervenkft,  who  ie  prlnclpiU  of  Rogers 

School,    and     also     teaches     Spanish. 

I  is  taught  the  first  year  and  Czech  II 

t.    Last  year's  Czech  I  claae  numbered 

s  year's  Czech  class  nimibers  10,  which 

normal.    The  classes  iiae  the  Mlkulu 

l|ubllshed  In  1036.    No  State  funds  are 

for  the  pvu-cbase  of  newer  or  revised 

because  of  a  State  education  require- 

iiat  before  a  free  text  can  be  Supplied, 

,000  students  must  be  enrolled  In  a 

ootme  in  the  State.     The  class  is 

I  Jiort    on    dictionaries.      Yoxir    editor 

that  he  would  try  to  help  them  out 

regard.     A  good  CBech-Engllsh   and 

dictionary  is  available  through 

C  techoslovak    Publishing    Co..    here    In 

or  a  price  of  $6.    Here  is  a  good  chance 

s  who  wants  to  do  sometbing  good 

wi)rth  wbile  for  the  cause  of  the  Czech 

and  Its  survival  In  what  is  probably 

outpost  of  Czech  instruction  In  the 

United    States   of    America.      Anyone 

to  purchase  this  dictionary  for  the 

use  of  Rogers  High  School  Czech 

may  do  so  by  making  out  their  check, 

to  the  CaecboBlovak  Publishing  Co., 

on  the  check  what  It  is  for,  and 

do  the  rest.    The  Vestnlk  will  publish 

of  donors,  and  If  you'd   like,  we'll 

the  name  of  each  donor  in  the  dlc- 

A  lot  of  people  wax  strong  about 

plight  of  the  Czech  language  here  In 

Here  then.  Is  a  direct  way  to  aid  the 

They  need  your  help.    How  about  it? 

the  time  to  prepare  for  the  fall  school 
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Chervenka  Is  a  member  of  SPJST 
No.  69.  New   Colony,  and  Is  doing  a 

Jo  >  with  these  young  people,  considering 

to4ls  he  has  available.    His  brother,  Cal- 
ais© an  SPJST  member,  and  teaches 
Tei  iple  Junior  College.     The   SPJST  is 

represented  among  the  young  people  at 
High, 
sincere  thanks  to  Brother  Schovajsa 

hi  I   Invitation,   and    to   Brother    Cher- 
students  and  faculty  at  Rogers  High. 

CO  igratulatlons.  and  may  every  success 


Following  article  appeared  In  a  recent 
the  Temple  Dally  Telegram,  and  we 
Indebted  to  Brother  Leonard  D.  Mikeska 
cai:  Ing  our  attention  to  it. — Editor. 


Czech  piNCTFAOE  Class  at  Roceks  Only  Oni 

IN  Nation 

(By  Beth  Allen) 

s. — A  teenage  boy  stood  in  front  of 

last  week  and  read  a  newspaper  artl- 

al  pout  President  John  P.  Kennedy  pub- 

sn  the  first  anniversary  of  his  assas- 


tie's  not  a  member  of  a  civics  class 
ime-Bense  is  out  of  whack, 
a  member  of  the  only  public  high 
Czech  claxl  In   the  Nation  and  he'd 
read  the  article  In  Czech.    Now  he's 


utlcle  appeared  In  the  Vestnlk.  the 

Sngllsh  newspaper  pubUshed  in  West. 

'^ul  Texas,  and  the  student  is  a  mem- 

the   Czech   II  class   at  Rogers  High 


Vestnlk  Is  used  as   a  supplementary 
L.  Chervenka,  who  teaches  the  class, 
have  about  a  year's  supply  of  old 
they  used  for  reading. 
State-adopted  text  Is   the   oldest  In 
according  to  Chervenka.    It  was 
back  In  1936  and  adopted  In  1937 
oaded  with  drills  but  has  litUe  read- 
ier. 

It's  the  only  public  high  school 
lass  in  the  Nation,  the  Rogers  class 


finds  reading  matter  a  little  hard  to  come 
by.    Hence,  the  use  of  the  Vestnlk. 

However,  persons  who  want  their  children 
to  leiirn  some  foreign  Umguitge  In  high  school 
other  than  Spanish  and  French,  probably 
shouldn't  dash  out  and  move  to  Rogers. 

Unless  their  children  speak  Czech  at  home 
they  might  find  the  sledding  a  little  rough. 
Texas  has  a  large  number  of  citizens  of 
Czech  origin,  many  of  them  only  second 
or  third  generation  native  Texans.  and 
many  of  these  citizens  live  In  and  around 
Rogers. 

So  Czech  nt  Rogers  Hl^h  School  is  not  ac- 
tually taught  as  a  foreign  laiigimge,  Cher- 
venka said. 

Moat  of  the  stiident.s  already  speak  Czech 
by  the  time  they  enroll  in  the  course.  How- 
ever, they  are  actually  illiterate  in  the  lan- 
guage. Just  as  English-speaking  students  are 
lllltcrftte  in  English  until  they  study  it  In 
school.  In  other  words,  they  can  speak  it 
fluently,  perhaps  with  faulUess  grammar, 
but  can't  read  or  write  the  language. 

So  the  emphasis  In  the  Czech  classes 
(Czech  I  is  taught  one  year  and  Czech  n  the 
next)  is  not  on  obtaining  a  basic  vocabulary 
and  learning  the  granunar  from  scratch,  but 
enlarging  the  students'  vocabularies  and  im- 
proving their  grammar. 

The  textbook  is  used  to  provide  grammati- 
cal rules  and  drill.  The  Vestnlk  provides 
practice  In  reading  aloud  in  Czech  and  trans- 
lating from  Czech  to  English  and  from  Eng- 
lish to  Czech.  Mr.  Chervenka  uses  a  program 
with  "a  lot  of  original  writing  in  Czech. 
These  Czech  themes  are  repr<xluced  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  class  for  translation  to 
English. 

Last  year's  Czech  I  class  numbered  23. 
This  year's  Czech  11  class  is  smaller,  as  is 
usual  with  language  classes  Tliere  are  10 
In  the  group. 

The  credits  these  students  earn  are  ac- 
cepted In  colleges  across  the  land  as  foreign 
language  credits. 

Chervanka  also  teaches  Spanish  at  Rogers 
High  School  and  is  principal. 

The  class  was  first  organized  In  the  fall  of 
1957  and  has  been  offered  every  year  since 
then  on  the  alternating  basis. 

B.  P.  Harbour,  superintendent  of  schools, 
figures  Rogers  High  School  Is  a  fine  place  to 
offer  the  course.  "About  85  students  out  of 
the  205  enrolled  In  high  school  are  Czech," 
he  said. 

Rogers'  unique  place  in  modern  language 
instruction  came  to  light  in  a  nationwide 
survey  made  by  a  language  association.  A 
school  In  Illinois  listed  the  course,  but  no 
ctirrent  class  was  reported. 

Students  enrolled  in  Czech  n  this  year  are 
lidargaret  Mallna,  Johnnie  Elslk,  Willie  Janl- 
cek,  J.  W.  Pechal.  Shirley  Pekar.  Anton 
Hutka,  David  Vanicek.  Calvin  Motl.  Linhart 
Pechal.  and  Edward  Skrabanek. 


Address  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  Herbert 
I  Hoover's  91st  Birth  Date 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16,  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  10,  1965,  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  delivered  a  commemo- 
rative speech  In  West  Branch,  Iowa,  as 
part  of  his  tribute  to  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans,  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover.    This  remarkable  address  beau- 


tifully commemorates  tlie  fonner  Presi- 
dent and  made  him  live  again  by  appiyl 
^r^  his  principles  and  his  beliefs  toward 
today's  major  problem,  Vietnam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record  Mr 
Nixon's  speech  because  I  believe,  the 
points  he  makes  and  the  course  he  chart* 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress: 

HESBEaT  HOOVKB  OlST  BUTH  DATE  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE Procram,  West  Branch,  Iowa,  Au- 
gust 10,  1965 

(Address  by  Richard  M.  Nlxou) 

This  disUngulBhed  gathering,  honored  by 
the  presence  of  General  ElBenhower.  1b  in 
itself,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  one  of  America's 
greatest  leaders.  The  honor  which  has  been 
accorded  to  me  to  add  to  that  tribute  pro. 
vides  a  wide  and  rich  choice  of  subjects. 

For  over  50  years  Herbert  Hoover  walked  m 
an  equal  among  the  giants  of  the  earth. 

We  could  honor  bim  for  his  service  as  Pitt- 
Idcnt  of  the  United  States. 

We  could  honor  him  for  his  achlcvenjenta 
as  an  engineer  and  as  an  author. 

We  could  honor  him  for  his  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  more  efficient  government 
through  the  reports  of  the  Hoover  Conuaii- 
slons  on  Qovernment  Reorganization. 

We  could  honor  him  for  the  selfless  servlo» 
which  earned  him  worldwide  recognition  m 
the  great  humanitarian  of  the  20th  ceiitury. 

But,  great  as  were  his  achievements,  Eu- 
gene Lyons  was  probably  correct  in  conclud- 
ing that  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  remcmbSjd 
more  for  what  he  was  than  what  he  did:* 

In  terms  of  public  esteem,  never  has  one 
man  fallen  so  low  and  risen  so  high.  Thirty- 
three  years  ago  he  left  the  White  House 
villfled  by  his  enemies  and  forsaken  even  by 
some  of  his  friends.  Like  Secretary  Rusk, 
he  had  learned  how  viciously  cruel  so-called 
scholars  can  be  In  vn-ltlng  of  their  contem- 
p>oraries. 

In  that  dreary  March  of  1932,  Herbert 
Hoover  could  well  have  been  describee  as 
the  "man  nobody  knows."  This  warm,  kbid, 
generous,  shy,  witty,  and  progressive  human- 
itarian was  painted  as  a  cold,  heartless,  self- 
iBh,  aloof,  humorless  reactionary 

But  time  has  a  way  of  healing  the  woumJB 
inflicted  by  exoeaelve  pertisanship.  If  the 
commentators  of  the  decade  were  cruel,  the 
historians  of  the  century  will  be  kinder. 
Before  his  death  he  became  a  living  exiimpte 
of  the  truth  of  the  words  Sophocles  wro4 
2,000  years  ago.  "One  must  wait  until  the 
evening  to  see  how  splendid  the  day  has 
been." 

His  legion  of  friends  can  be  forever  gfate- 
ful  that  -Herbert  Hoover  was  one  of  those 
rare  leaders  who  lived  to  hear  the  over- 
whelming favorable  verdict  of  hi.story  on 
his  public  career. 

No  words  can  add .  luster  to  the  special 
place  he  has  earned  In  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  But  let  it  be  noted  that  for 
generations  to  come  his  magnificence  in  ad- 
versity will  be  an  everlasting  example  to 
those  who  would  achieve  greatness.  A  lesser 
man  would  have  lashed  back  at  his  critics. 
But,  Herbert  Hoover  was  one  of  those  unique 
Individuals  who  was  capable  of  great  nnger 
against  corruption,  brutality,  and  evil  but 
never  against  people. 

His  serenity,  in  the  face  of  the  most  brutal 
attacks,  in  the  end  made  his  detractors  seem 
like  pygmies  and  allowed  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans to  see  even  more  clearly  the  great  char- 
acter of  the  giant  who  walked  among  them. 
To  limit  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  to 
a  discussion  of  his  achievements  would  cer- 
tainly be  appropriate.  But  the  highest  trib- 
ute a  nation  can  pay  to  one  of  its  great  men 
Is  to  honor  his  principles  In  the  adoptioo  of 
national  policy.  In  that  spirit,  let  us  test 
our  policy  In  Vietnam  against  the  foreign 
policy  principles  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
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It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  what 
Doeltion  he  would  take  on  Vietnam  IX  he  were 
Slve  today.  But  the  principles  which  would 
eulde  him  in  making  that  decision  ring  out 
Uue  and  clear  from  the  record  of  his  pubUc 
itatements. 

Speaking  at  the  Republican  Convention  In 
Chicago  in  1944,  he  said: 
"We  want  to  live  In  peace. 
"We  want  no  territory. 

"We  want  no  domination  over  any  nation. 
"We  want  the  freedom  of  nations  from  the 
domination  of  others. 

"We  want  It  both  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  because  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  If 
enslaved  people  mxist  ceaselessly  strive  and 
fight  for  freedom." 

There  was  no  fuzzymlndedness  In  hta 
snalysls  of  the  cold  war.  To  him  the  choice 
between  communism  and  freedom  was  crys- 
tal clear.  He  said :  "The  world  Is  divided  by 
opposing  concepts  of  life.  One  Is  good,  the 
other  Is  evil." 

Tet,  while  he  hated  the  Communist  Idea 
the  great  humanitarian  hewl  no  hatred  for 
the  Russian  pteople.  It  was  his  leadership 
after  World  Wtu- 1  which  helped  feed  and  save 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Russian  children. 

In  summary,  the  principles  which  Herbert 
Hoover  would  apply  in  making  a  foreign 
policy  decision  could  be  summed  up  In  one 
sentence.  He  wanted  peace,  freedom,  non- 
intervention, self-determination,  and  prog- 
ress for  all  peoples  and  all  nations. 

America's  critics  at  home  and  abroad  con- 
tend that  our  policy  at  %'ietnam  Is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  every  one  of  these  principles. 
They  contend  that  America  Is  Intervening 
in  a  civil  war. 

They  contend  that  we  are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  to  perpetuate  white  colonialism  In 
AsU. 

They  contend  that  we  are  on  the  side  of 
reaction,  resisting  the  forces  of  change  and 
progress. 

They  contend  that  we  are  Increasing  the 
danger  of  world  war  III. 

Even  among  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  support  our  policy  too  many  seem  to 
believe  that  we  had  no  business  getting  in- 
volved In  Vietnam  In  the  first  place  and  that 
til  we  can  hope  or  try  to  do  Is  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation. 

There  Is  no  leason  for  Americana  to  be 
defensive  or  apologetic  about  our  role  in 
Vietnam.  We  can  hold  otir  heads  high  In 
the  knowledge  that — as  was  the  case  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korea — we 
are  fighting  not  Just  In  the  Interests  of 
South  Vietnam  or  of  the  United  States  but 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  progress  for  all 
peoples. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  American  Intervention 
In  a  civil  war.  We  are  helping  South  Viet- 
nam resist  Communist  Intervention. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  Impose  American 
colonialism  In  Vietnam.  vWe  are  there  to  pre- 
vent Communist  colonialism  and  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  self-determination  without 
outside  Intervention  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  side  of  progress  for 
the  Vietnamese  people:  the  Communists  are 
fighting  against  progress.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons the  South  Vietnamese  have  been  will- 
ing to  fight  so  long  and  so  bravely  against 
the  Communists  is  that  they  know  that 
North  Vietnam,  under  communism  Is  an  eco- 
nomic sltun.  The  per  capita  Income  of  South 
Vietnam  under  freedom  Is  twice  as  high  as 
that  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  greatest  fallacy  Is  the  contention  that 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  Increases  the  danger 
of  war.  On  the  contrary,  stopping  Conunu- 
nlst  aggression  wlU  reduce  the  danger  of  war. 
Falling  to  stop  it  will  Increase  the  danger 
of  war. 

This  is  true  because.  If  the  Conununlsts 
gain  from  their  aggression,  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  try  It  again. 


It  Is  true  because,  if  aggression  Is  rewarded 
those  who  advocate  the  hard  line  In  Pelplng 
and  Moscow  will  have  won  the  day  over  those 
who  favor  peaceful  ooexUtence,  and  we  shall 
be  confronted  with  other  Vletnama  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

It  Is  true  because,  If  the  Communists  gain 
from  their  aggression  In  Vietnam,  all  of 
southeast  Asia  would  come  imder  Commu- 
nist domination,  and  we  would  have  to  fight 
a  major  war  to  save  the  Philippines. 

A  crucial  Issue  is  being  decided  In  Viet- 
nam: Does  the  free  world  have  an  answer 
to  the  Communist  tactic  of  taking  over  a 
free  country  not  by  direct  attack  as  In  Korea, 
not  by  winning  a  free  election,  but  by  fo- 
menting and  supporting  a  revolution?  If 
this  tactic  proves  tinsuocessful  In  Vietnam, 
the  steady  Communist  march  to  world  dom- 
ination will  be  halted.  If  It  succeeds,  the 
Commimlsts  will  have  the  green  light  for 
conquest  by  support  of  revolution  all  over 
the  world,  and  we  wiU  be  helpless  to  stop  It. 

This  Is  one  of  those  critical  turning  points 
in  history.  Today  Russia  and  Red  China  are 
not  allies.  Red  China  without  Russia  is  a 
fourth-rate  military  power  with  no  signifi- 
cant nuclear  capability.  Five  years  from  now 
the  two  Communist  giants  may  have  patched 
up  their  differences.  Even  If  they  have 
failed  to  do  so.  Red  China  wlU  then  have  a 
dangerous  nuclear  capability. 

Time,  therefore.  Is  not  on  our  side.  If 
the  Communist  aggressors  are  not  stopped 
now,  the  risk  of  stopping  them  later  wUl  be 
Infinitely  greater. 

Too  much  of  the  discussion  on  Vietnam 
has  been  In  the  dreary  terms  of  day-to-day 
tactics,  of  targets  to  be  hit  or  excluded,  of 
the  cost  involved. 

It  Is  time  for  all  Americans  to  raise  their 
eyes  proudly  to  the  great  goals  for  which  we 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

We   are  fighting   In  Vietnam   to   prevent 

world  war  m.  ...  ^_,. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  all  nations,  large  and  small. 

We  axe  fighting  to  save  free  Asia  from 
Conununlst  domination. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  aU  people 
to  enjoy  progress  through  freedom. 

We  are  fighting  to  prevent  the  Pacific  from 
becoming  a  Red  sea. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  Americans  must  be 
united  In  their  determination  not  to  f  aU  the 
caxise  of  peace  and  freedom  in  this  period  of 
crisis. 

The  noisy  minority  which  constantly  talks 
of  the  need  to  make  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  In  order  to  gain  peace  are 
defeating  the  very  purpose  they  claim  to 
serve.  This  kind  of  talk  dlscotirages  our 
friends,  encourages  our  enemies,  and  pro- 
longs the  war. 

The  Ccanmtmlsts  do  not  have  to  be  told 
that  we  are  for  peace;  they  have  to  be  con- 
yinced  that  they  cannot  win  the  war. 

We  shaU  agree  to  any  honorable  peace  but 
on  one  Issue  there  can  be  no  comi»-omlse: 
There  can  be  no  reward  for  aggression. 

Forcing  the  South  Vietnamese  Into  a  coali- 
tion government  with  the  Communists  would 
be  a  reward  for  aggression. 

Neutralizing  South  Vietnam  would  be  a 
reward  for  aggression. 

Forcing  the  South  Vietnamese  to  give  up 
any  territory  to  the  Communist  aggressors 
would  be  a  reward  for  aggression. 

History  tells  us  that  a  coalition  govern- 
ment would  be  only  the  first  step  toward 
a  complete  CtMnmunlst  takeover. 

Neutralization,  where  the  Ocwamunists  axe 
concerned,  as  we  learned  In  Laos,  would 
mean— we  get  out,  they  stay  In,  they  take 
over 


Attempting  to  buy  peace  by  turning  over 
territory  to  the  C<Hnmunlst  aggressors  would 
only  whet  their  ai^petlte  for  more. 

We  welcome  the  Interest  of  the  United 
Nations  In  seeking  a  settlement.     But  we 


must  Insist  that  where  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Is  directly  threatened  by  Inter- 
national Communist  aggreeelon,  the  final 
policy  decision  must  be  made  by  the  United 
States  and  not  by  the  United  Nations. 

We  respect  the  views  of  nations  who  choose 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle  between 
communism  and  freedom.  But  In  evaluating 
those  views  let  us  remember  that  no  nation 
In  the  world  oould  afford  the  luxury  of 
neutrality  If  It  were  not  for  the  power  of  the 
United  States. 

Tiie  struggle  vrtU  be  long.  The  ooat  will 
be  great.  But  the  reward  will  be  victory  over 
aggression  and  a  world  In  which  peace  and 
freedom  will  have  a  better  chance  to  survive. 
Herbert  Hoover's  record  gives  us  guidance 
also  with  regard  to  our  future  policy  when 
peax;e  finally  comes  In  Vietnam. 

The  man  who  hated  communtem  helped 
save  the  lives  of  mlUlons  of  Russian  people 
living  under  commvmlsm  after  World  War  I. 
The  man  who  hated  dictatorship  set  up 
the  Committee  for  Small  Nations  to  aid  the 
people  fcM-ced  to  live  under  Hltier's  dictator- 
ship In  World  War  II. 

Herbert  Hoover  took  a  dim  view  of  trade 
or  aid  programs  which  might  strengthen  the 
power  of  dictatorial  governments  over  their 
people.  That  is  why  he  Insisted  that  Ameri- 
can aid  to  the  starving  Russian  people  be 
administered  not  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment but  by  the  American  Relief  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  which  he  heckded. 

We  must  continue  to  step  up  our  air  and 
sea  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  until  l^e  Com- 
munist leaders  stop  their  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam.  But  completely  consistent 
with  that  policy  would  be  the  establishment 
now  of  an  American  Committee  To  Aid  the 
PeoDle  of  North  Vietnam. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  not  a  govern- 
ment-to-government program  which  would 
simply  strengthen  the  domination  of  the 
Communist  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
over  the  people  o  that  unhappy  country  but 
a  people-to-people  program.  The  American 
people,  through  contributions  to  such  a 
committee,  would  send  to  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  food,  medicine,  clothing,  and 
♦her  materials  which  would  help  them  re- 
cover from  the  devastating  destruction  of 
war. 

If  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  raised 
objections  to  allowing  an  American  agency 
to  administer  the  program,  the  distribution 
of  supplies  could  be  undertaken  by  an  In- 
dependent agency  like  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Certainly  a  program  of  this  type  would  be 
in  the  great  humanitarian  tradition  of  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

As  we  consider  the  problems  we  face,  let  tis 
r.ot  overlook  one  great  factor  which  is  work- 
ing In  o\ir  favor  in  Asia. 

Twelve  jean  ago,  the  Conamunlst  propa- 
gandp.  In  Vietnam  and  In  other  free  Asian 
nations  was  based  on  one  major  theme — 
choose  communism  and  you  wlU  enjoy  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life. 

Today  that  propaganda  line  no  longer  has 
any  credlbUlty.  Those  who  Join  the  Vlet- 
cong  In  Vietnam  do  so  not  because  they  like 
communism,  bu'  because  they  fear  it. 

In  the  past  12  years  the  only  nations  in 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  which  have  en- 
Joyed  sustained  economic  progress  are  those 
In  which  freedom  has  been  given  a  chance — 
Japan,  South  Korea.  Taiwan,  the  PhlUpplnes, 
Thailand,  and  Malaysia.  The  eoonomlc  faU- 
ures  have  been  Communist  China  and  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  and  Burma  and  In- 
doneslar— both  erf  which  chose  the  Socialist 
rood  to  economic  bankruptcy. 

There  is  a  lesson  In  this  record  for  America. 
At  a  time  when  other  nations  are  turning 
toward  freedom,  let  us  not  turn  away  from  It. 
Herbert  Hoover  spoke  eloquently  on  this 
subject  at  West  Branch  on  his  75th  birth- 
day: 
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"A  4>leadld  storeboiiM  of  Integrity  and 
Treadoc  i  haa  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
forefat  len.  Our  duty  U  to  see  that  that 
storehc  use  Is  not  robbed  of  its  oontants. 
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on  his  80th  birthday  he  returned  to 

theme: 
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It  is  the  negation  of  Individual  dlg- 
a  slogan   of  mediocrity  and   uni- 


greatest  strides  of  human  progress 

from  uucosnmon  men  and  women. 

humor  of  It  Is  that  when  we  get  sick, 

an  uncommon  doctor.     When  we  go 
we  yearn  for  an  liuconxmon  geuerol. 

choose  the  president  of  a  uiilverElty, 

an  unooounon  educator. 
Imperative  need  of  this  Nation  at  all 
the  leadership  of  the  uncommon  men 


lust  1  year  ago  on  his  DOth  birthday. 

his  fellow  countrymen  again  for 

time:  "n^edom  Is  the  open  window 

which  pours   the  sunlight  of  the 

■pint  and  of  human  dignity." 

privileged   to  have   lived   In  the 

with  this  uncommon,  extraor- 

man.    As  we  meet  in  this  typically 

torwn.    In    the    heartland    of    our 

,  may  we  honor  hie  principles  as  we 

to  his  mcanory. 


EpTENSION  OF  i^EMARKS 

OF 

kON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

09   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THl^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Monday,  Auffust  16. 1965 

kiUNDT.    Mr.  President,  unanl- 
camznlttee  approval  tn  the  House 


pe  Mietlme  i 


:  freedom  Academy  bill  has  stlmu- 

qreatly  expanded  Interest  In  and 

for   the   Inauguration   of   this 

needed  program  for  training  Amer- 

operatlves  in  the  cold  war. 

our  continuing  problems  In 

provide  a  dally  reminder  of  the 

Involved  In  a  national  pro- 

^hlch  relies  too  preatly  on  guns 

bovxbs.  on  blood  and  bullets,  to  win 

victories  which  cannot  be  ob- 

wlthout   a  sharply  revised  and 

approach   to    the    problems 

_  our  friends  in  South  Vietnam 

important  and  imperative  tech- 

requlred  to  maintain  a  stable. 

and  strong  civilian  government 

of  preserving  the  victories  won 

war. 

Dakota  newspapers  have  with 

imanimily    expressed    their    ap- 

of   the   Freedom   Academy    ap- 

ind  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

ippear  in   the  Appendix   of  the 

a  recent  editorial  from  the  Aber- 

Dak..  American  News  under  the 

of    "Freedom    Academy    Bill 


shcotin^T' 


ore  ered 


being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 


Fri  edom 


ACAOEMT  Bnx  Advancing 
Dakotans.  aware  of  the  merits  of 
Academy    proposal    that    has 


Pre'dom 


been  advocated  for  years  by  Senatcnr  ELaki. 
MoNOT,  Bepubllcan.  of  South  Dakota,  are 
encouraged  by  the  progress  It  has  nmde  this 
sununsr. 

The  PYeedom  Academy  bill,  a  measure  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  noiimUltary  pro- 
gram to  meet  political  warfare  needs  In  the 
global  struggle  against  communism,  has  been 
given  unanimous  approval  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

AltliDugh  the  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator 
MuTsiDT.  in  1959.  had  won  Seuiitc  approval  in 
1960  it  had  been  vlctixn  of  a  legislative  Jam 
ill  the  House. 

With  reintroductlon  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate this  year — under  Senator  Ml-ndt's  guid- 
ance— the  bill  received  a  helpful  recommen- 
dation from  the  committee  report. 

The  report  outlined  the  effectlvenees  and 
history  of  Communist  efforts  In  political 
warfare  and  detailed  the  fact  •'there  Is  a  se- 
rious gap  In  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  non-Communist  world  gen- 
erally, on  the  political  warfare  front."  It 
■aid:  "There  Is  a  vital  and  pressing  need  for 
an  extensive  and  thorougligolng  program  of 
education,  research,  and  training  In  this  area 
to  close  the  gap." 

In  additional  argiunent  In  favor  of  the  bill 
the  conunlttee  report  sold : 

"Clearly,  If  freedom  la  to  remain  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. If  world  peace  and  the  national  Interests 
of  the  United  States  are  to  be  preserved, 
communism  must  be  decisively  countered 
and  checked  •  •  •.  (The  Communists  have 
developed)  a  new  form  of  warfiu-e  which  has 
enabled  them  to  render  conventional  mili- 
tary power  Ineffective  In  many  situations. 
The  new  form  of  warfare  Is  variously  re- 
ferred to  as  nonmllitary.  political,  unconven- 
tional, total,  or  fourth-dimensional  warfare, 
protracted  conflict,  etc.  •  •  •  Conununist 
capabUltles  In  this  new  type  of  warfare  are 
the  result  of  a  massive  development  and 
training  program  which  began  decades  ago, 
in  secret,  conspiratorial  meeting  ftPrt  has 
been  continued  In  and  through  a  vast  net- 
work of  so-called  political  warfare  or  political 
training  schools. 

"The  challenge  to  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  today  Is  not  to  atomize  the  military 
Installations  and  capital  cities  of  world  com- 
munism. Rather,  It  Is  to  meet  the  Commu- 
nists on  all  fields  of  battle  In  this  new  form 
of  warfare  and  emerge  victorious  tn  order 
that  nuclear  war  may  be  prevented  •  •  •. 
(The  United  States)  has  led  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  the  free  world's 
military  •  •  •.  It  Is  Imperative  that  It  now 
take  the  lead  In  developing  Its  total  de- 
fense by  closing  the  serious  gap  that  exists 
on  the  front  which  •  •  •  could  be  as  decisive 
as  the  mlUtary  front  •  •  *.  It  Is  essential 
that  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  research, 
education,  and  training  In  the  area  of  Com- 
mvmlst  political  warftu^  be  establlshed." 

Developments  In  world  affairs  since  Sena- 
tor MuNDT  started  hlfi  campaign  for  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill  should  strengthen  the 
support  for  It. 

Many  Americans  would  like  to  see  Congress 
approve  the  bill  without  further  delay. 


Military  Construction  Appropriation  Bill, 
1966 


SPEECH 

"^  OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or   WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (HJl.  10323)   mAirtng 


appropriations  for  mlUtary  construction  lor 
the  Department  oC  Defense  for  the  flsotl 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mni.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  November  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Defense  announced  closure  of 
several  bases.  Among  them  was  an  Air 
Force  radar  station  at  NaseUe  in  Pacific 
Coimty  In  my  congressional  district  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  contemplated  closure  of  this  13- 
ycar-old  NaseUe  air  base  will  remove 
from  Pacific  County  180  military  aiyi  20 
civilian  workers  and  their  families  with 
a  payroll  of  more  than  $1  million— dbout 
8  percent  of  the  annual  nonfarm  in- 
come. '» 

Estimates  indicate  that  about  350  per- 
sons will  be  affected.  NaseUe  School  Dis- 
trict wiU  lose  81  students  and  undoubt- 
edly also  will  lose  Federal  payments  for 
their  education  as  other  school  districts 
have  lost  such  funds  when  defense  bases 
.  have  been  deactivated. 

Total  population  of  Pacific  County  in 
1964  was  approximately  14,000  and  the 
loss  of  the  personnel  now  manning  and 
serving  NaseUe  Radar  Station  will  mean 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
population  wlU  be  lost  to  this  area. 

For  many  years  Pacific  County  has 
been  one  of  the  depressed  areas  under 
the  criteria  developed  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1.  the  unemployment  rate  was  ap- 
proximately 17  percent.  It  has  not  risen 
above  that  mark  for  more  than  a  few 
months  In  the  last  decade.  Thus,  the 
significance  of  the  radar  site  at  Naselle 
to  the  economic  health  of  the  community 
is  readily  apparent. 

The  Air  Force  Invested  considerable 
money  In  this  installation.  It  in^t  be 
presumed  that  its  technicians  knew 
what  they  were  doing  when  In  1950  this 
base  was  built  as  an  aircraft  control  and 
warning  Installation  on  top  of  a  2,000- 
foot  mountain  at  a  cost  of  about  $6  mil- 
lion. These  technicians  must  have 
known  also  what  they  were  doing  when 
an  additional  $650,000  was  invested  to 
convert  the  equipment  to  a  SAGE  hfeavy 
radar  site. 

Again,  the  Air  Force  technicians  must 
have  known  what  they  were  doing  when 
In  1962  a  further  sum  of  $72,000  was 
Invested  In  an  Improved  communications 
system  which  was  placed  In  service  on 
November  15,  1962. 

Further  confidence  in  the  NaseUe  site 
was  evidenced  by  the  Air  Force  when  In 
1963  the  NajseUe  site  was  selected  as  a 
key  link  In  the  Improved  communica- 
tions system  now  being  built  by  the  Air 
Force. 

At  this  time,  we  should  be  reminded, 
also,  that  this  Naselle  Air  Radar  Station 
has  an  outstanding  record.  It  has  been 
operating  when  others  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  had  broken  down  or  in  some 
way  had  failed  to  carry  out  their  in- 
tended mission. 

Consistently,  the  efSciency  of  the  ,base 
has  ranked  high  among  similar  installa- 
tions. 

I  would  like  also  to  quote  from  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  Carlton  Appelo, 
manager  of  the  Western 'Wahkiakum 
County  Telephone  Co.,  dated  January 
18,  1965: 
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J  „  thP  nast  month  of  unusually  heavy     ports,  rivers,  and  subsequent  trade  than  to 
^;^  wJ  iSve^n   very   fortuAate  to     S-e  ouK  eooiK«iy  on  mlUtery  Installation.. 

""^JSinlnK  imlnterrupted  communications 

S^tteTbetween  NaseUe  Air  Force  StaUon 

^IS  outside  world.     We  have  been  told 

!^t  the  radar   coverage    of    the    site    also 

SStlnucd  without  interruptions.     This  was 

JS2  Sue  for  our  neighboring  sites.     Mount 

flSio    Oreg      had    the    misfortune    to    lose 

S^"   coverage    for    prolonged    periods    of 

^  due   to   excessive    Icing    of    the    radar 

intenna  plus  damage  to  the  equipment.    It 

iag  not  as  serious  a  problem  a*  the  Colum- 

bkiDay  storm  of  1962  when  the  site  (Mount 

H-bo)  was  out  of  service  for  many  months. 

r.  •  Our  neighbor  to  the  north  at  Neah  ^      ,      »»,. 

o.t,  also  suffered  a  several -hour  outage  be-     attention  some  of  the   points   wherein    the 

«^L  of  stonn-caused  damage.  Defense  Department  and  related  agencies.  I 

cause  or  swrm  i.  t.  ^^^  ^^^  adequately  advise  and  assist  us. 

This  meant  that  Naselle.  alone  of  the  xhe  major  problem  confronting  us  all  is 

coastal  sites,  was  carrying  on  its  mission  the  scdutlon  to  the  structure  of  our  economy. 

nt  orotectlng  our  Pacific  coast  from  a  poverty  program  In  name  only  U  no  pro- 
Hal  jLttack  P*°^'  "^  Appalachla,  I  may  say.  Is  not  the 
if  T  pxDlained  earUer  the  Pacific  only  place  where  unemployment  is  high  be- 
As    I    expiamea    earuei.    ";^^"^  cause  of  the  faUure  of  good  manpower  train- 

county  area  has  for  a  good  naany  ywrs  ^  ^^  ^^^  curtailment  of  Jobs  inindustne.. 

been  one    of    those    designated    as    de-  ^^^^  example,  you  and  I  have  both  heard. 

pressed.    The  closure  has  been  discussed  ^^  ^  major  amount  of  Senate  discussion. 


You  WlU  note  from  review  of  my  district  we 
are  probably  the  most  minimal  in  the  North- 
west r^aUve  to  mUitary  bctfee  and  defense 
contracts.  Therefore,  when  a  closure  comes 
It  Is  always  a  Jolt  to  that  portion  of  my  dis- 
trict which  has  depended  to  some  extent 
upon  this  military  Installation  for  Its  econ- 
omy. 

The  other  evening  I  listened  with  great 
Interest  to  your  Interview  and  discussion  of 
base  closures  with  CBS  correspondent  Harry 
Reasoner.  Therefore,  relative  to  Naselle's 
proposed  closure,  I  am  svunmarlzlng  several 
facts  and  facets  and  wUl  try  to  bring  to  your 


answers  to  our  problems  today;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  look  with  brutal  frankness  at 
the  problems  posed. 

The  loss  of  even  two  Jobs  In  Paclllc  County 
poees  problems.  Therefore,  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  gross  annual  pay  of  military 
personnel  at  the  Naselle  site  is  $720,000  and 
the  civilian  employees  total  $138,000  and  you 
realize  that  this  Is  almost  8  percent  of  the 
entire  Pacific  County  payroll.  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  commtinlty  had  depended  to 
a  considerable  extent  either  Justly  or  un- 
justly upon  this  defense  InstaUatlon. 

According  to  the  State  of  Washington  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security.  Pacific 
County  for  the  week  ending  October  8,  1904, 
had  11  percent  Insured  unemployed,  the  high- 
est rate  In  the  State  of  Washington.  Com- 
I>are  this  with  the  State  average  of  4.9  per- 
cent Insxired  unemployment.  This  to  itself 
Indicates  that  the  NaseUe  region  has  a  serious 
economic  problem. 

The  formerly  substantial  and  profitable 
dairy  Industry  Is  now  also  In  great  difficulty. 
I  think  I  need  not  review  the  facets  of  this 
particular  farm  problem  for  you;  for  I  am 
sure  you  are  weU  aware  of  Its  difficulties. 

However.  NaseUe  Air  Base  did  provide  a 


for  many  months,  but  the  problem  stiU     about  Tongue  Point's  location  in  a  high  area     substantial  market  for  dairy  products.    The 

remains. 

On  January  14, 1965, 1  wrote  Secretary 
McNamara  as  follows: 

In  the  Evening  Star  of  Friday,  January  8. 
on  page  A-3.  the  foUowlng  news  story  ap- 


pe«ed  with  the  title.  "^Ald  Says  Tbat  ^ut     ^^  ^^  ^^  j^  ^^  decreased.    There 
itaMa  Are  Acceoted."     May  I  say  in  answer      ^^^°      .  _^.^„.  #^  ♦*,..     on,,  i, ,,»,►.— . 


manager  of  the  Lower  Columbia  Cooperative 
Dairymen's  Association  estimates  that  his 
firm  does  $21,000  gross  business  tn  dairy 
products  with  the  air  base  and  its  personnel. 
Closure  of  the  base  eliminates  this  market 
entirely  and  places  owners  of  dairy  farms 
■ander  additional  economic  stresses^ 
are  a  number  at  rsasons  for  this.   The  liunber         y^y^   local    telephone   company   r^xirts   a 


of  imemployment  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  May  I 
compare  this  'high  area  of  unemployment' 
with  that  of  Pacific  County  where  the 
Naselle  Air  Base  Is  located.  Astoria  In  1963 
had  a  7.4-peroent  unemployment  rate. 
Pacific  County  had  11  percent  unemployment 


to  this  Clipping  that  this  staiemeni  is  no*     ^^^^^^,4,^  is  In  a  highly  competitive  position      total  of  326  telephones  of  which  97  are  oon- 
qulte  the  truth  Insofar  as  it  "^2**t>^i^     with  our  neighboring  friendly  nation  to  the     nected  to  the  air  base  whose  revenues  toUl 


closure  of  the  Naselle  Radar  Base.  Protests 
regarding  the  closure  of  this  base  have  been 
received  by  many  from  every  segment  of  the 
Naselle  area.  These  letters  with  their  sum- 
maries I  am  attaching. 

I  was  In  my  own  district  until  December 
9.  During  that  time  the  Air  Force  was  cour- 
teous enough  to  brief  me  In  Olympla  on  the 
facts  relative  to  the  so-called  overlap  of 
r«dar  Installations  In  the  Northwest.  Cap- 
tain Nevltt  did  this  very  ably,  conclentlously. 
and  well.  I  quite  vmderstand  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  desire  to  close  obsolete 
bases  and  to  minimize  military  extrava- 
gance. I  Join  with  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  In  de- 
siring to  see  the  upgrading  of  oin-  Defense 
Establishment  and  I  long  have  had  on  my 
mind  the  matter  that  has  been  of  increasing 
concern  to  me  and  that  Is  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  our  military  academies. 

Although  this  Is  extraneous  to  the  NaseUe 
matter,  I  would  like  to  comment  that  some- 
times It  seems  to  me  these  academies  have 
been  far  more  desirous  In  acquiring  suitable 
football  players  from  the  ranks  of  my  high 
ichool  students  than  In  acquiring  future 
military  leaders.  I  also  note  that  sometimes 
the  capltol  Is  almost  Inundated  by  mUltary 
personnel  with  mUltary  chauffeurs  and  I 
know  what  the  cost  of  this  must  be.  But 
back  to  the  Naselle  Air  Base. 

1  do  not  question  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's prerogative  In  placing  Installations 
where  it  feels  the  security  of  our  country  Is 
best;  yet  I  wonder  why  Naselle  was  originally 
based  as  It  was  and  then  not  continuously 
provided  with  up-to-date  equipment  so  that 
obsolescence  would  not  have  been  a  majcn: 
factor  In  discontinuance.  There  were  base 
Improvements  at  locations  developed  much 
later  with  modem  stepped-up  equipment  so 
placed.  Was  this  not  extravagant?  The 
explanation  at  this  time  of  military  thinking 
needs  to  be  explained  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  should  also  be  explained  to  the 
general  public  Insofar  as  security  can  per- 
mit. For  out  of  this  absence  of  communica- 
tion comes  a  lack  of  understanding  upon  the 
part  of  the  pubUc  with  the  closure  of  any 
base. 

Very  frankly,  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  would  far  rather  rely  upon  the  genuine 
economic  stability  of  developing  Industries. 


north,  Canada.  Markets  In  the  east  are 
blghly  competitive.  For  a  year  we  had  an 
eztensioQ  of  trade  with  Puerto  Rico  and 
were  able  to  rtilp.  This  has  been  foreclosed 
by  the  termlnatloci  of  that  1-year  extension. 
Prices  to  water  shipping  are  higher  for 
American  bottoms  than  for  those  bottoms 
going  out  of  a  port  to  Canada,  like  Van- 
couver, British  Ocdumbia.  The  Northwest 
limiber  people,  todustry,  and  Its  labor  have 
cooperated  with  the  XJB.  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  aU  times  to  exploring  the  futiu-e  of 
the  European  market. 

We  wlU  ocmtlnue  to  the  Northwest  to  do 
everythtog  possible  to  move  toto  maricets. 
but  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  again  we 
shaU  have  the  probl^n  of  competitive  trade. 
The  Northwest  Is  3,000  miles  removed  from 
eastern  ports.  Boxcars  are  not  always  avail- 
able. Transportation  costs  are  high.  Mar- 
kets to  Asia  are  largely  for  raw  material. 
Jiqjan  Is  buying  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Northwest  blow-down  timber,  but  It  la  go- 
tog  out  for  processtog  to  Japeui. 

The  Pacific  Ootinty  area  Is  developing  porta, 
but  not  at  a  swift  pace. 

"If  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  Washington, 
rail  and  highway  connections  to  the  Wlllapa 
and  Grays  Harbor  areas  place  It  at  a  dis- 
advantage. We  are  working  with  the  Army 
Engtoeers  on  a  possible  canal  program  in 
this  area  which  could  be  of  substantial  help 
to  both  Grays  Harbor  and  to  the  Wlllapa 
ports,  but  this  Is  to  the  Investigatory  stage. 
Many  years  may  elapse  before  construction 
todustry  In  PacUlc  County  Is  limited  to  fish- 
ing and  forest  jH-oducts.  Although  I  did 
not  specifically  mention  It  In  my  'above 
stunmary  relative  to  forest  products,  we  are 
also  perpetually  competitive  with  parts  of 
our  own  country.  The  mtolmum  wage  In  the 
Northwest  Is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
South.  It  la  true  that  our  labor  market  pro- 
vides more  skilled  and  better  sklUed  workers. 
However,  they  don't  work  at  submtolmal 
wages. 

You  know  the  problems  with  fishing. 
Agato  we  compete  to  the  totwnatlonal  mar- 
ket. Only  this  momtog  I  discussed  with  a 
Federal  official  the  problem  of  Japanese  and 
Russian  fishing. 

I  do  believe  that  trade  is  one  of  the  great 


$6,500.  On  the  SAGE  faclUty.  c^ierated  by  the 
telephone  company,  property  taxes  paid  to 
local  government  totaled  over  $34,000  from 
1960-68  and  to  the  State  tax  commission 
over  $31,000.  The  company  payroU  over 
the  same  p>eriod  was  $144,519. 

Another  tremendous  problem  arises  and 
that  regarding  the  school.  There  are  approx- 
imately 300  families  totaUng  900  people  to 
the  NaseUe  area.  About  90  families  are  af- 
fected by  the  base  closure. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  88  children 
to  the  local  schools  whose  presence  is  a  direct 
reeailt  (rf  the  radar  Installation.  Twenty-two 
of  these  88  chUdren  are  members  of  f  amlUee 
of  dvUian  base  personnel — the  rematoder  are 
ChUdren  of  mlUtary  famlUes.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  19  famlUee  having  42  diUdren 
to  school  Uvlng  on  the  base  to  the  Air  Force 
housing  unit.  Twenty-two  f amUlee  Uvlng  off 
base  to  private  units  have  a  total  of  40  young- 
sters to  the  school. 

Thus  the  Impact  on  school  finances  wlU  be 
a  serious  one.  It  should  be  remembered  aled 
that  special  school  levies  have  been  voted  by 
local  property  owners  to  construct  new  biilld- 
Ings  and  to  p&y  teachers'  salaries  and  par- 
tlcljjate  to  administrative  respKjnslbUltlee. 
Some  of  these  special  levies  are  to  be  repaid 
over  a  numbo-  of  years  to  the  future  and  a 
drop  In  tooome  to  the  community  makes 
local  repayment  even  more  difficult. 

I  am  sfure  you  are  able  to  understand  that 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  this  base  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  additional  building 
facilities.  It  happens  that  I  am  very  famUlar 
with  the  Nfttelle  school  district  for  I  was  In 
the  Leglslatiire  of  the  State  of  Washington 
when  this  vmique  consoUdatlon  began.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  areas  to  the  State  to 
utilize  school  district  reorganization  for  econ- 
omy and  efficiency;  and  I  happen  to  have 
lieen  the  spoDsor  of  this  particular  school 
bUl.  Portions  of  two  counties  Joined;  and  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  these  two  por 
tlons.  a  school  plant  was  buUt. 

The  children  of  the  base  personnel  have 
necessitated  its  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment; but  the  basic  tax  ooet,  because  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  WaAlngton,  wlU  reqvOre 
all  apedal  levies  for  l>ond  purposes  to  be  paid 
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taxpayers.     Thus,  we  oome  to  tbe 
difficult  problem  posed  for  us. 

reaooDS  of  economy,  efficiency,  and 

Mourlty  for  the  nnlted  States  this 

be  closed,  there  does  remain  as 

a  moril  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  17^. 

Is    you,    Z,    and    every 

i  Lmerlcan — an  obligation  to  participate 

planning  for  a  better  economic  future 

Naaelle  area  and  as  Naselle  relates  to 

Pacifle-  County. 

Point.    I    understand,    has    been 

for  a  training  center  under  the  Eco- 

Opportunitles  Act.     I  am  delighted 

fafclllty  oQuld  be  put  to  such  xtse.    Now 

rembins  for  all  of  us  together  to  try  to 
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a  solution  to  the  Naselle  problem, 
frankly.  I  prefer  to  have  a  solidly 
ndustry  which  will  over  the  years  at- 
build,  and  develop  Naselle.  Pacific 
,  and  our  entire  State. 

Representative  from  Congress  in 
d^trict,  may  I  assure  you  of  my  com- 
qeslre  to  work  with  the  Department  of 
I,  the  Administration,  the  people  of 
CG^nmunity  of  Naselle,  Pacific  County, 
proper  agencies  in  our  State  to  de- 
program; and  I  know  from  yotir  in- 
wlth  Idr.  Reasoner  that  you  share 
desire. 


be  more  than  pleased  to  confer 

staff  of  your  Department  In  trying 

at  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the 

of  the  problems  posed  which  I  have 

nils  letter  is  not  sent  to  you 

cHtlcal  sense.    It  is  sent  in  the  spirit 

Lmerican  Representative  of  the  Amer- 

jple  who  wants  to  better  the  American 

life  in  an  area  which  needs  our  total 

thought  and  assistance. 

In  oonchision  may  I  say  that  If  mis- 
takes are  made  in  the  locatl(Hi  of  bases 
by  the  Defense  Department,  which  neces- 
sitate relocations  and  closiires,  this  can 
becon  e  a  very  expensive  and  extravagant 
busini  ss  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Statei  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  when 
any  tase  Is  closed,  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  motivate  the  Department. 

trust  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
In  Its  closures,  will  at  the  same 
]  ecognlze  the  problems  of  the  areas 
all  in  their  assistance  to  lessen 
of  such  closures;  that  they 
cfmtlnue  to  work  with  the  Federal 
,  State  and  local  agencies  to 
for  these  facilities  so  that  the 
's  dollar  has  not  gone  down  the 
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Res^Bsibilitie*  of  Free  Press  Parallel 
GoTcmBient  Growth 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

H04.  JOHN  SHERBAAN  COOPER 

OF   KKNTCCKT 

IN  T^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  16, 1965 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  /|;^)endix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Brady  Black,  editor  of  the 
CincL  mat!  Eniq^iirer,  which  appeared  in 
that  ^per  on  August  15,  1965,  entitled, 
of  Free  Press  Parallel 
Growth."  The  article  Is 
constKtctive,  afOrmative,  and  fair,  and 
provii  es  one  oi  the  best  analogies  I  have 
read  >f  the  tronendous  problems  of  our 
country.    It  should  be  read  widely  by 


"Resi  onsibihties 
Govei  nment 


Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESPONSiBiLrnES    OF    Fbee    Press    Parallel 
Government  Growth 
I  (By  Brady  Black) 

As  you  read  your  Enquirer  do  you  ever 
pause  a  moment  to  refiect  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  freedom  of  the  press  and 
their  Implications  to  you? 

The  10  original  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  popularly  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  went  into  force  nearly  204  years  ago. 

The  first  of  these  says,  "Congress  shaU 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

This  guarantee  of  a  free  press  imposes 
upon  a  newspaper  an  obligation  to  be  a 
watchdog  for  the  people  on  bow  the  affairs  of 
the  people  are  being  managed  by  elected  and 
appointed  officials. 

The  question  arises  from  time  to  time  (as 
to)  whether  television  and  radio  stations, 
which  have  news  programs  and  some  of 
which  in  recent  times  provide  editorial  com- 
ment, are  part  of  the  press. 

In  a  strict  sense  they  are  not  because,  un- 
like newspapers,  television,  and  radio  sta- 
tions operate  under  licenses  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  therefore  tread  somewhat 
carefully  lest  they  offend  the  Government 
and  invite  action  to  revoke  their  Ucenses. 

Congress,  when  it  submitted  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  States  in  1789,  could  not  fore- 
see the  wonders  of  the  20th  century,  which, 
among  other  things,  would  permit  man  to 
project  Boimd  and  pictures  through  the  air, 
or  the  members  well  may  have  sought  to  de- 
vise a  protection  also  for  this  form  of  com- 
munication. A  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that 
signals  broadcast,  unless  limited,  can  over- 
lap and  interfere  with  each  other.  This  is 
the  foot  in  the  door  for  Government  control. 

The  founders  of  our  form  of  government, 
recognizing  that  the  people  were  too  nu- 
meroiis  for  each  to  represent  himself,  created 
a  republic  in  which  certain  citizens  are 
elected  to  represent  all  of  us.  These  elected 
officials  in  turn  choose  others  to  act  in  the 
name  of  the  people. 

As  the  size  of  the  Nation  has  expanded 
geographically  and  in  the  nimfibers  of  citi- 
zens, the  problems  of  the  people  have  become 
more  complex  and  Government  has  grown 
bigger,  more  complicated,  more  powerful,  and 
more  expensive.  The  average  citizen  today 
feels  more  and  more  helpless  as  an  individual 
to  deal  with  Government  and  this  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  organizations  headed  by 
experts  who  deal  with  government  on  behalf 
of  specific  groups  or  interests. 

The  obligation  of  the  press  to  be  a  re- 
porter and  Interpreter  for  the  people  be- 
comes evermore  demanding  and  difficult. 
For  one  thing  the  problems  have  mxiltiplied. 
For  another.  Government  has  become  bigger, 
more  powerful,  and  sometimes  inclined  to 
forget  that  it  is  the  servant  not  the  master 
of  the  people. 

In  the  field  of  problems  let  me  mention  a 
few  of  the  big  ones. 

Our  Government  is  fighting  an  undeclared, 
war  in  Vietnam.  Is  this  wrong?  Should  the 
President  have  asked  Congress  to  declare 
war?  There  is  a  national  Negro  revolution. 
There  is  an  alarming  Increase  in  crime.  The 
Nation's  morals  have  deteriorated.  Metro- 
politan centers  have  decayed  and  are  trying 
to  rebuild  both  business  and  residential 
areas.  There  is  a  crisis  in  mass  transporta- 
tion, shortages  of  water,  a  menacing  pollu- 
tion of  air  and  water,  choking  traffic  con- 
gestion, poverty  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 


highest  standard  of  living,  underemploy. 
ment,  an  upsurge  of  students  which  threat^ 
ens  to  overextend  the  facilities  to  educate 
and  killer  diseases  which  cut  down  thou- 
sands  in  the  midst  of  useful  lives. 

The  great  Central  Government,  with  the 
authority  of  tax  raised  and  borrowed  dollan 
Is  reaching  into  our  purses  to  redistribute  our 
money,  threatening  local  control  of  educa- 
tion, and  raising  the  question  of  doctor- 
patient  relationship. 

In  all  of  this  the  press  is  continuously  in 
battle  with  Government  for  free  access  to 
Information  about  the  Government  which 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  citizens.  For  yean 
press  groups  have  fought  for  adoption  by 
Congress  of  a  freedom-of-information  law. 
The  proposed  law  would  not  apply  to  mat- 
ters affecting  national  seciirity.  Nor  would 
it  affect  congressional  records  that  carry  con- 
fidential classifications  nor  the  congressional 
practice  of  conducting  mudh  of  its  legislative 
business  in  secret. 

Where  the  proposal  founders  is  on  the  con- 
tention by  the  executive  branch  that  there 
must  be  a  doctrine  of  Executive  privilege. 
This  doctrine,  which  has  been  sparingly  used. 
Is  that  the  President  may  prohibit  certain 
docimients  from  being  made  avayable  to 
Congress  or  the  public.  The  Department 
of  Justice,  which  is  in  the  executive  branch, 
maintains  that  a  bill  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional which  did  not  protect  the  authority 
of  the  executive  branch  to  govern  the  dis- 
closure and  nondisclosure  of  its  records. 
This  approcush  maintains  that  the  executive 
branch  has  the  right  to  exercise  its  own 
Judgment  and  discretion  as  to  what  the  pub- 
lic should  know. 


The  American  Legion  Speaks  Out 
for  Olin  Teague 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   T>XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the,  dis- 
tinguished National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Mr.  Donald  E.  John- 
son, sent  me  a  telegram  expressing  the 
Legion's  views  with  regard  to  the  irre- 
sponsible story  on  our  great  colleague, 
Olin  Teagxte.  I  take  pleasure  in  sharing 
this  message  with  the  other  Members 
of  this  Congress  by  inserting  it  at  this 

point: 

Washington,  DC. 

August  12. 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Caset, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Legion  I  Join 
with  you  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Represervtativee 
August  10  concerning  the  unwarranud,  un- 
fair and  irresponsible  criticism  of  Congress- 
man OuM  Teagttk  by  Newsweek  magazine  in 
Its  August  9  edition.  Oun  Teague  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
His  record  of  service  to  his  country  In  time 
of  war  speaks  for  itself.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  Is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  and  their  dependents,  in- 
cluding all  members  oi  the  Armed  Forces 
now  serving  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  areas  of  the  world. 

While  the  American  Legion  has  no  c^cial 
position  at  this  time  of  pending  legisla- 
tion for  the  so-called  cold  war  veterans,  we 
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urree  with  the  points  you  made  In  your  state- 
J^t  and  are  grateful  to  yon  for  having 

made  them. 

Donald  E.  Johnson. 
National  Commander, 
The  American  Legion. 


particularly  those  from  Philadelphia.  No 
matter  who  belongs  to  what  party,  this  Is,  as 
the  Qovemor  said,  "clearly  stupid  politics." 


Democratic  Obtfarnctionttm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Legislature 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
epititude,  indecision  and  inaction  of  the 
Democratic  Party  controlled  House  of 
Representatives  in  my  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  has  brought  our  legisla- 
ture in  Harrisburg  to  a  virtual  standstill 
Important  bills  passed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding civil  rights  advances,  funds  to 
help  underprivileged  children,  Uberalisai- 
tion  of  medical  oare  for  the  aged  and  In- 
digent, and  amendments  to  the  State 
constitution  are  being  allowed  to  die  in 
the  house.  Progress,  proposed  and  acted 
upon  by  Republicans,  is  being  stymied  by 
the  obstructionism  of  boss-led  Demo- 
cratic politicians.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  recent  editorial  on  this 
subject  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cleahlt  Stupid  PoLmcs 

No  Governor  of  record  has  ever  been  en- 
tirely happy  with  a  legislature  in  which  the 
political,  opposition  dominated  cither  or 
both  chambers.  Mr.  Scranton  proved  his 
regularity  as  a  Governor  this  week  by  teeing 
off  against  the  Pennsylvania  House. 

The  Governor  is  Republican;  the  house  is 
in  Democratic  control.  The  Scranton  com- 
plaint co\ild  be  dismissed  as  routine  if  it 
dealt  only  with  house  opposition  to  admin- 
istration-sponsored bills.  But  this  was  not 
the  Governor's  theme.  Inaction,  or  perhaps 
indecision,  was  what  he  angrily  denounced. 

On  this  basis,  house  Democrats  are  left 
without  a  convincing  answer.  It  is  now  Au- 
gust, the  eighth  month  since  this  spiritless 
session  of  the  general  assembly  began.  Many 
important  measures  passed  by  the  senate 
have  been  resting  in  house  committees. 
These  Include  civil  rights  advances,  funds  to 
help  imderprivileged  children,  liberalization 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged  and  indigent, 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution. 

As  Governor  Scranton  suggests  house 
Democrats  in  the  main  are  probably  not  op- 
posed to  these  measiu-es.  If  they  were,  they 
could  call  them  up  and  kiU  them.  Then 
why  the  lalljrgagging? 

Two  reasons  are  suggested.  One  Is  hold- 
ing back  for  trading  pmrposes,  for  a  little 
patronage  here  and  there.  Tlie  otho:  (and 
this  is  the  Oovernor's  theory)  Is  inability  to 
get  an  answer  from  the  boss — Philadriphla 
Democratic  City  Chairman  Francis  R.  Smith. 
The  two  reasons  are  quite  plausible  to  anyone 
who  has  watched  PhUadelphla  legislators 
twiddle  their  thumbs  xmtU  they  get  "the 
Word." 

The  situation  is  a  disgraceful  commentary 
OD  the  status  ot  Pennsylyanla   legislators. 


Annirersary  of  tke  Restoration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  RepabBc  of  Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  MZW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  our  stanch  ally, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  on  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration  of  its  inde- 
pendence. That  she  is  our  firm  ally  was 
again  proved  to  me  as  I  was  writing  these 
words  last  Friday  when  I  was  informed 
that  the  Korean  General  Assembly  had 
just  approved  the  dispatch  of  a  division 
of  combat  troops  to  Vietnam  to  join  the 
2,400-man  Korean  contingent  already 
stationed  there. 

Although  this  is  only  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  modern  Korea 
from  foreign  domination,  the  history  of 
this  ancient  nation  extends  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  ancient  Silla  kingdom  in 
57  B.C.,  and  the  unification  of  the  entire 
Korean  peninsula  under  the  Silla  dy- 
nasty in  668  A.D. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  nation  has 
been  too  often  marred  by  outside  inva- 
sion and  subsequent  foreign  rule.  "Hie 
Japanese  formally  annexed  Korea  in 
1910  and  for  the  first  half  of  this  century 
the  Korean  pe<H}le  found  their  desUny 
controlled  by  a  foreign  power.  Never- 
theless, the  struggle  for  freedom  never 
died  in  Korea.  When  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis  powers  in  World  War  II  finally 
brought  an  end  to  foreign  domination 
on  August  15,  1945,  the  cherishd  fiag  of 
Taegeuk  was  hoisted  once  again  as  a 
symbol  of  Ihe  restoration  of  Korean  in- 
dependence. Three  years  later  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
officially  formed. 

Unfortunately,  the  continued  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  North  forced  the  na- 
tion to  remain  artificially  divided  in  half 
at  the  38th  parallel.  Then  came  the  sud- 
den attack  laimched  by  the  Communist 
regime  of  North  Korea  Into  the  heart  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  I  know  how  bit- 
ter was  the  struggle  which  followed  be- 
cause I  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  In  Korea 
for  13  months. 

Today  Korea  still  remains  divided, 
severed  in  half  by  the  artificial  boundary 
that  represents  the  Communist  tyranny 
over  the  North.  With  the  large  bulk  of 
her  Industries  and  Industrial  resources 
located  in  the  North,  the  steady  growth 
of  the  South  Elorean  economy  has  not 
been  an  easy  process.  Yet,  long-range 
efforts  begun  in  1962  through  the  5-year 
economic  development  plan  have  already 
begun  to  yield  results.  Growth  In  real 
gross  national  product  has  exceeded  6 
percent  in  each  of  the  last  2  yean  uid 
1964  Industrial  production  was  51  percent 


greater  than  In  1960.  Korea's  balance- 
of-payments  situation  has  improved 
markedly;  exports  increased  from  $41 
million  in  1961  to  $119  million  in  1964. 
The  Koreans  expect  that  large-scale  land 
reclamation  will  Increase  arable  acreage 
by  about  20  percent  and  help  make 
Korea  virtually  self-sufficient  In  food  by 
1970.  An  economic  stabllzation  pro- 
gram. Including  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  realistic  exchange  rate,  has 
been  instituted. 

POUTXCAX.  DEVZLOFMENTS 

In  recent  years  Korea  has  made  sig- 
nificant political  progress  at  home  and 
gained  increasing  International  stature. 
Korea's  efforts  to  normalize  its  relations 
with  Japan  and  its  Important  contribu- 
tions to  the  Vietnam  struggle  demon- 
strate the  coimtry's  maturity  and  full 
partnership  in  the  free  world  commu- 
nity. 

President  Chung  Hee  Park  paid  a  state 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  May  1965. 
His  visit  to  this  country  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
already  friendly  ties  between  Korea  and 
the  United  States.  In  public  speeches, 
both  during  his  visit  here  and  In  Korea, 
President  Park  has  strongly  reaffirmed 
Korea's  desire  to  work  closely  with  the 
United  States  in  defending  Asia  from 
Communist  aggression. 

Today,  as  the  United  States  faces  a 
new  challenge  in  Vietnam,  the  Republic 
of  Korea  stands  solidly  by  our  side, 
sharing  our  military  as  well  as  our  po- 
litical commitment  to  maintain  the  right 
to  Independence  in  southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  continue  to  stand  by  her  side 
and  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 


A  Bowl  of  Wackies — No  One  Should 
Swallow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or  NXEOtASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  this  morning  to  be 
advised  by  no  less  a  ^x>kesman  of  the 
American  business  community  than  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  conditions  in 
our  great  wheat  using  cereal  Industry 
were  never  better,  and  that  the  future 
was  indeed  glowing.  In  fact,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  its  lead  column  today 
refers  to  this  Industry  as  the  "Soaring 
Cereals"  in  the  course  of  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  ecoiK>mlc  health  of  this  in- 
dustry and  particularly  its  giants;  name- 
ly, the  Kellogg  Co.,  General  Mills,  Gen- 
eral Foods.  Nabisco,  Quaker  Oats,  and 
the  lUUston-Purina  Co. 

The  article  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  gim- 
micks used  by  the  Industry  to  further 
Increase  Its  sales,  profits,  and  economic 
well  l>eing.  This  reference  to  gimmicks 
as  well  as  the  new  name  for  a  cereal  to 
be  produced  by  General  Mills,  Inc.,  called 
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"Wa*kies"  frankly  hit  home.  It  remind- 
ed nte  of  the  wacky  propaganda  that 
thes<  same  firms  were  using  to  gimmick 
up  tl  e  well-thought-out  farm  legislation 
now  >efore  this  House. 

I  s  ibmit,  gentlemen,  that  no  one.  after 
read  ng  this  column,  can  seriously  fall 
for  t  le  propaganda  that  an  industry  in 
such  a  state  of  economic  well-being  could 
be  St  rlously  hurt,  retarded  or  damaged, 
if  it  iirere  to  help  give  the  wheat  farmers 
a  fa  r  share  in  the  marketplace  as  pro- 
vide<  in  HJR..  9811.  It  seems  ironic  to  me 
that  in  Industry  whose  profits  were  never 
better  and  who,  according  to  the  Wall 
Stre  t  Journal  article,  spends  a  great 
porti  on  of  its  resources  on  bedeviling  the 
motl  ers  of  the  Nation  with  gimmicks 
couli  at  the  same  time  deny  the  farmers 
and  rheat  growers  of  this  country  a  frac- 
tion 1  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  their 
proc  Lict. 

I I  iclude  the  Wall  Street  Journal  story 
at  tills  point: 

(Fra  a  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  16,  1965] 
SoAX  NO  CzsxAi^:  Brzakfast  Food  P^ms 
Pb  >spb  bt  Sxbving  Up  a  Host   of  New 

BS  LNDS SWETl EMEUS,       "INSTANT       PSinT," 

Di  rrEiic  Ttpes  Ldt  Sales;  Cap'n  Cbtjnch 
Is  pmcK  Hit — A  Pew  Mothebs  Are  Fed  Up 
(By  Ronald  G.  Shafer) 

Hoke  about  a  bowl  of  Wackles?  It's  full 
of  s  ]uaggles  and  squlggles,  with  a  little 
snoo  >,  Bot,  gloop  and  kerblooey  thrown  In 
for  c  ctra  flavor. 

Wt  cklea.  In  case  you  haven't  guessed.  Is  a 
breakfast  cereal  General  Mills,  Inc.,  of 
Mlnz  eapolls  Is  test-marketing.  Squaggles 
and  iqiilggles  are  the  company's  names  for 
pufr<  d  oats.  The  other  names  are  fanciful 
label  I  for  various-shaped  marshmallow  bits 
a  banana  taste. 

all  this  suggests  that  the  whole  busl- 
of  breakfast  food  manufactviring  has 
its  "  gtracky"  side,  that  business  is  alsr  one 
of  t  le  Nation's  fastest  moving  and  most 
succi  ssful.  Not  many  years  ago  almost 
ever]  one  ate  plain  corn  flakes  or  oatmeal  if 
be  tt  uched  cereal  at  all.  But  today's  shop- 
per races  the  chaUenge  of  more  than  70 
bran  Is  of  ready-to-eat  cereals,  including 
Crisp  y  Critters,  Cap'n  Crunch,  Lucky 
Char  ns,  and  Froot  Loops. 
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EVEN    MORE    BRANDS 


number  of  cereal  brands  has  doubled 

past  10  years  as  cereal  makers  zero 

specific  market  segments,   a  switch 

the   mass   marketing   approach    that 

a  few  brand  names.    "Today  there's 

for  everyone,"  boasts  Howard  Crosby, 

president  of  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 

the  acknowledged  champion  of  the 

with  an  estimated  42  percent  of  all 


"there    will    be    even    more    cereal 

"   Mr.   Crosby   vows.    Among   them: 

cereals    with    instant    freeze-drled 

a  few  samples  of  which  already  are 

bein|;    marketed;    low-calorie    cereals    with 

sweeteners  for  dieters;   and  more 

-filled  breakfast  foods  for  kids. 

new  brands  are  expected  to  put  even 

snap  In  the  cereal  market,  where  sales 

!xpected  to  hit  $620  million  at  manu- 

level  this  year,  more  than  double 

(280  million  posted  In  1955.     Assvuning 

ajverage  serving  of  1  ounce,  cereal  men 

Americans  will  lap  up  more  than  19 

blUiin  bowls  of  cereal  in  1965. 


Ce-eal 


making  Is  a  profitable  business,  de- 
heavy  promotion  costs  and  new  product 
Kellogg,  the  only  major  c<xn- 
that  derives  nearly  all  its  revenue  from 
earned  932.6  millloin  last  year,  equal 
lercent  of  sales  of  #340  million. 


com]  etltion. 


ceref  Is, 


The  cereal  industry  Is  net  without  its  de- 
tractors, particularly  mothers  of  small  chil- 
dren. The  largest  nximber  of  cereals  in 
recent  years  have  been  aimed  at  children 
under  12  who  eat  about  40  percent  of  aU 
cereal  consumed.  Kids  switch  brand  loyalty 
qiiickly  and  are  susceptible  to  glnunlcks, 
premiums,  and  the  appeal  of  television  car- 
toon personalities  such  as  General  Foods 
Corp.'s  Linus  the  Llonhearted  and  Kellogg's 
Tony  the  Tiger,  Yogi  Bear  and  Huckleberry 
Hound. 

TOMMY'S  TROUBLES 

'"My  two  boys  have  to  have  the  cereals  they 
see  oa  TV — but  then  they  will  not  eat  them," 
moans  Mrs.  Jeanette  McDonald,  a  Columbus, 
Ohio,  housewife.  "My  4-year-old  Tommy 
screamed  for  corn  flakes  with  instant  ba- 
nanas, but  he  would  not  touch  them  until  I 
took  out  the  bananas." 

"My  three  kids  bug  me  to  buy  all  these 
presweetened  cereals,"  complains  Mrs.  nine 
Schmld  in  a  Detroit  supermarket.  "With  so 
many  brands,  I  cannot  get  everything  they 
want.  If  they  get  too  nasty,  I  threaten  to 
buy  nothing  but  corn  flakes." 

Cereal  researchers  say  the  average  home 
today  has  five  different  brands  of  cereal  on 
hand  at  any  one  time,  keeping  mom  busy 
running  between  the  pantry  and  breakfast 
table  to  satisfy  the  family's  whims.  "Today's 
breakfast  Is  more  hectic — it  is  every  man  for 
himself,"  says  Robert  Stuart,  president  of 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago. 

Today's  breakfast  also  can  be  more  expen- 
sive. A  10-ounce  box  of  General  Mills'  fa- 
miliar Cheerlos,  for  example,  costs  31  cents 
in  some  supermarkets.  A  smaller  8-ounce 
package  of  the  company's  Lucky  Charms,  a 
combination  of  toasted  oats  similar  to 
Cheerios  plus  clover-shaped  marshmallow 
bits,  costs  35  cents. 

QUAKER'S  SUCCESS 

Quaker  Oats'  flrst  cereal  aimed  primarily 
at  children  Is  an  example  of  how  uuch  cer- 
eals can  succeed  quickly.  About  2  years  ago 
the  company  created  a  presweetened,  pil- 
low-shaped corn-and-oats  cereal  called  Cap'n 
Crunch  and  a  whlte-mustachloed  cartoon 
character  by  the  same  narae  to  put  on  the 
box.  Early  this  year  the  cereal  was  distrib- 
uted nationally,  backed  by  cartoon  TV  com- 
mercials and  premiums  such  as  Cap'n  Crunch 
comic  books,  rings  and  a  l>oxtop  offer  for  a 
pirate's  treasure  chest  and  shovel.  Cap'n 
Crunch  already  Is  Quaker's  best-selling 
ready-to-eat  cereal  and  the  ninth  leading 
ready-to-eat  cereal  in  the  United  States, 
industry  sources  say. 

Cereal  makers  say  that  premium  offers  of- 
ten are  important  in  Introducing  children's 
cereals.  But  this  age-old  merchandising 
technique  seems  to  be  declining  in  favor  at 
one  company  at  least.  "Personally,  I  do  not 
think  premiums  are  worth  a  darn."  says 
M.  C.  Baker,  vice  president  of  General  Poods 
and  general  manager  of  the  Post  Cereal  divi- 
sion. "We  cannot  trace  any  extra  sales  to 
premivuns.  If  you  offer,  say,  a  cultured  pearl 
for  50  cents  and  a  boxtop,  tomorrow  someone 
else  might  come  along  with  two  pearls  for  a 
quarter  and  take  all  your  business  away." 

General  Foods  is  gradually  phasing  out 
premiums  in  favor  of  puzzles  and  recipes  on 
Its  cereal  boxes.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  never  offers  premiums  but  prints  hu- 
morous stories  on  its  boxes.  General  Mills 
is  stressing  educational  offers  such  as  a  32- 
page  coloring  book  of  national  parks.  Kel- 
logg offers  historical  sketches  of  American 
folk  heroes  such  as  Paul  Bunyan  and  Davey 
Crockett  on  some  cereals. 

But  premiums  remain.  "Mail-In  premituis 
will  continue  to  be  used  extensively,  pri- 
marily to  maintain  interest,"  says  Kellogg's 
Mr.  Crosby.  Dozens  of  items  currently  are 
available  for  a  box  top  and  up  to  $2.  Among 
fhem:  An  Inflatable  pink  elephant,  25  cents 
"milk    money,"   a    model    Indianapolis    500 


racer,  40  spools  of  thread  and  a  recordlnif  of 
Tchaikovsky's  1812  Overture  billed  as  "mu. 
sic  to  eat  Puffed  Wheat  by." 

Premium  offers,  cereal  box  designs  and 
even  the  cereals  themselves  are  changed  Ire- 
quently.  "If  It  Is  the  same  old  packagi  * 
people  are  going  to  get  tired  of  It,"  says  E^- 
logg's  Mr.  Crosby.  General  Foods  says  it 
"would  not  think  of  going  more  than  is 
months  with  the  same  package." 

General  Foods  hopes  for  renewed  interest 
In  Crispy  Critters  by  adding  a  new  critter- 
plnk  elephants.  Eaters  of  the  company's 
Alpha  Bits  probably  have  noticed  new  "craxy 
shapes"  such  as  airplanes  and  boats  down 
there  among  the  usual  alphabet  letters  and 
milk.  Ralston  Purina  Co.  recently  aban- 
doned  Its  traditional  red  and  white  "checker- 
board sqiiare"  packages  in  favor  of  bright 
orange,  blue  and  yellow  ones. 

the  catbird  seat 

Despite  the  flood  of  cereals  for  kids,  "the 
goal  is  still  a  cereal  that  everybody  likes. 
You're  sitting  in  the  catbird  seat  with  a  fam- 
ily cereal,"  says  General  Foods'  Mr.  Baker. 
The  industry's  top  sellers,  such  as  Kellogg 
Com  Flakes,  and  Rice  Krlspies  and  General 
Mills'  Cheerois,  are  known  as  family  cereals. 

General  Foods  has  high  hopes  for  the  most 
revolutionary  of  the  new  family  cereals- 
corn  flakes  with  freeze-drled  fruits  which 
Instantly  regain  their  flavor  In  milk.  Last 
year  the  company  Introduced  corn  flakes 
with  strawberries  "and  sales  have  equaled  or 
exceeded  our  introduction  targets,"  Mr. 
Baker  says.  Ciurently  in  test  markets  are 
corn  flakes  with  blueberries  and  with  peaches. 
"We  think  cereals  with  fruit  will  eventually 
be  as  Important  as  presweetened  cereals, 
which  now  account  for  20  percent  of  indus- 
try sales,"  Mr.  Baker  predicts. 

Kellogg  has  adopted  more  of  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude  toward  freeze-drled  fruits,  but 
currently  is  test  marketing  com  flakes  with 
bananas  in  the  Midwest.  So  far,  the  cereal 
has  been  "qvdte  successful,"  Kellogg  says. 

One  problem  could  be  cost.  An  8-ounce 
box  of  General  Foods'  corn  flakes  with  straw- 
berries retails  for  49  cents  at  one  Detroit 
supermarket,  compared  with  24  cents  for  a 
14-ounce  box  of  plain  Post  Toasties  com 
flakes.  Com  flakes  is  being  used  as  the 
"carrier"  for  the  new  cereal  because  of  its 
proven  wide  acceptance.  "Corn  flakes,"  com- 
ments General  Foods'  Mr.  Baker,  "is  like  St. 
Paul.    It's  all  things  to  all  people." 

Ahother  group  of  new  cereals  will  be  aimed 
at  dieters  and  the  nutrition-conscious.  Gen- 
eral Mills  Is  testing  a  noncaloric.  presweet- 
ened corn  flakes  called  Good  News.  Quaker 
Oats  is  introducing  artiflclally  sweetened, 
Diet-Frosted  Puffed  Wheat  and  Diet-Frosted 
Puffed  Rice. 

"Let's  face  it.  We're  a  world  of  weight 
watchers.  People  want  sweets  but  they  don't 
want  to  pay  for  then>  In  pounds."  says 
Quaker's  Mr.  Stuart. 

cereal  is  "juvenile" 

Teenagers  and  young  tMlults  still  resist  the 
appeal  of  breakfast  cereal,  manufacturers 
glumly  admit.  "Many  teenagers  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  eating  cereals,"  says  one.  "It's  a 
form  of  rebelUon.  They  think  it's  too  Juve- 
nile." ^ 

But  companies  are  trying  to  win  the  teen- 
agers back.  Kellogg  hired  hiunorist  Mai 
Shulman  to  draft  ads  for  college  newspapers, 
and  features  a  rock  "n  roll  group  wailing  away 
about  com  flakes  In  radio  commercials. 

Six  manufacturers  accoftnt  for  97  percent 
of  all  ready-to-eat  cereal  sales.  After  Kel- 
logg takes  its  42  percent  of  the  market  Gen- 
eral Mills  and  General  Foods  take  about  30 
percent  each.  Quaker  Oats,  National  Biscuit 
Co.  said  Ralston  Purina  divide  the  remaining 
15  percent. 

Quaker,  long-time  king  of  the  hot  cereal 
makers,  only  recently  began  serious  efforts  to 
boost  Its  share  of  ready-to-eat  cereal  sale*. 
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„  .„,,bied  Its  share  of  that  market  last  year 
"  .Wiut  6  percent.  The  company's  Cap'n 
%,fnch  and  Life  cereals  were  its  flrst  new  dry 
^^  since  1927  and  are  largely  responsible 

•=^^vlng  the  company  from  sixth  to  fourth 

•  ni»ce  in  industry  sales. 

-  P'^!aker  is  still  trying  to  reverse  the  long 
.•-TiinB  m  per  capita  consumption  of  hot 
S  It  brought  out  an  "Instant  Quaker 
^' which  is  made  by  simply  adding  boll- 
^  water  to  the  cereal.  Its  ad  campaigns  for 
bftt  cereals  apparently  forget  Quaker's  grow- 
JM  stake  in  the  cold  cereal  market.  They 
^de  mothers  for  taking  their  kids  "out  of  a 
warm  bed  and  Into  a  cold  bowl  of  cereal." 
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The  1961  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Wiimer  To 
Join  Sdeace  Faculty  at  UnivM'ntj  of 
Hawaii 


Up  Is  Down 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aiigust  16. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ways  of 
the  bureaucratic  mind  are  indeed  strange 
and  their  logic  is  wondrous  to  behold. 
Tbe  following  editorial  from  the  August 
13, 1965,  Indianapolis  Star  commenting 
on  the  theory  that  representatives  of  the 
poor  must  help  administer  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty  shows  the  ridiculous  ex- 
tremes to  which  such  a  theory  could  be 

cjuried: 

TJp  Is  Down 

The  demand  that  representatives  of  the 
poor  must  help  administer  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams opens  a  new  realm  in  governmental 
philosophy. 

Under  the  new  mystique,  being  downtrod- 
den has  become  a  status  symbol.  Beggars 
and  vagabonds  have  reached  a  social  height 
they  have  not  known  since  the  days  of 
RancolB  Villon. 

Somehow,  civil  righters  and  bureaucrats 
leem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  poverty  war 
ii  to  and  not  against  the  condition  for  which 
It  was  named. 

Thus  bankers,  businessmen,  lawyers,  doc- 
ton  and  varioxis  other  successful  men,  who 
»old  being  poor  by  making  money,  are  not 
lUlted  to  administer  a  poverty  war.  This 
ii  tjiecause  they  are  not  poor.  They  are  not 
acquainted,  a  psychologlcally-soclologically 
Inclined  egghead  might  say,  with  the  sub- 
jective realities  of  poverty  and  hence  are  not 
equipped  to  cope  with  it. 

By  this  logic  the  mentally  111  should  run 
mental  hospitals  and  school  dropout  pro- 
tnuns  should  be  administered  by  delin- 
quents. 

Naturally  the  sick  should  be  in  charge  of 
hospitals. 

Jails  and  prisons  should  be  run  by  bandits, 
murderers,  rapists  and  other  criminals  be- 
cause the  uninitiated  lack  the  Insight  such 
people  have  into  anti-social  behavior.  Llke- 
"Im,  police  departments  should  be  admin- 
Irtered  by  thugs,  narcotics  hospitals  by  dope 
addicts,  traffic  courts  by  speeders,  drunks 
»nd  reckless  drivers  and  the  FBI  by  Com- 
munists, kidnapers,  white  slavers  and  Mafl- 
osi. 

The  American  command  in  South  Vietnam 
•hould  be  run  by  the  Vietcong,  which  alone 
^  the  inner  mastery  of  the  problems  in- 
'olved  in  blowing  up  restaurants  full  of 
'amines  with  their  children  and  suchlike 
matters. 

And  the  Pentagon  could  be  placed  in  the 
»pable  hands  of  a  Joint  board  of  Soviet, 
B«d  Chinese  and  Castrolte  generals. 

finally,  since  a  subjective  Immersion  in 
*e  aliment  being  treated  Is  a  prerequisite 
jo  treating  it,  the  church,  of  course,  should 
■'•ninby  sinnners. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Georg  von  Bekesy,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, will  join  the  University  of  Hawaii 
next  spring  to  conduct  a  major  research 
operation  in  psychophysical  and  com- 
munciation  studies.  He  will  provide 
tremendous  impetus  to  scientific  devel- 
opment in  Hawaii,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  deafness  problem  are  expected  to 
be  especially  noteworthy. 

Dr.  von  Bekesy,  who  won  the  1961 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  contributions 
to  medicine,  will  fill  an  academic  chair 
financed  by  the  Hawaiian  Telephone  Co. 
He  will  be  the  university's  first  Nobel 
prize  recipient  and  the  Institution's  third 
professor  to  hold  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  one  of  his 
many  honors. 

Hawaii  Is  indeed  proud  to  welcome  this 
noted  educator  to  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  story  of 
Dr.  von  Bekesy's  appointment  follows: 
[From  the  Honoliilu  Star-Bulletin,  July  21, 

1965] 

AuTHoaiTT  on  Sensokt  Sciknces — 1961  Nobel 

Prize  Winner  Appointed  to  U.H.  Facultt 

(By  Helen  Altonn) 

A  66-year-old  Hungarian  scientist  who  en- 
riched the  field  of  acoustics  and  won  the 
1961  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  contributions 
to  medicine  will  Joint  the  University  of 
Hawaii  next  spring. 

Dr.  Oeorg  von  Bekesy,  appointed  professor 
of  sensory  sciences,  will  bring  to  the  Manoa 
campus  a  maj<n-  research  operation  In  psy- 
chophysical and  communication  studies. 

He  is  the  university's  flrst  Nobel  Prize  re- 
cipient and  will  fill  an  academic  chair  fi- 
nanced by  the  Hawaiian  Telephone  Co. 

Dr.  von  Bekesy,  fascinated  in  his  youth  by 
high-pitched  gypsy  music,  was  working  as  a 
research  physicist  In  the  Hungarian  tele- 
phone system  laboratory  when  a  question 
occurred  to  him:  How  much  better  is  the  ear 
than  the  telephone  system? 

He  devoted  more  than  34  years  to  finding 
an  answer  to  the  question,  his  research  lead- 
ing to  his  Nobel  Prize. 

Ilie  results  of  his  work  were  compiled  in  a 
book,  "Experiments  in  Hearing." 

Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  iiniversity  president, 
hailed  the  appointment  of  Dr.  von  Bekesy  as 
a  scientist  of  "stature  and  eminence." 

He  said  Dr.  von  Bekesy  "will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  assisting  with  the  scientific 
development  of  Hawaii." 

One  of  the  world's  leading  scientists  in  the 
field  of  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ear, 
Dr.  von  Bekesy  has  worked  since  1947  in  tbe 
Psycho-Acoustic  Laboratory  at  Harvard 
University. 

He  was  in  HawaU  last  month,  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Pacific  Biomedical  Research 
Center,  and  was  here  before  In  December 
1964,  to  lecture  and  conduct  seminars  at  the 
\iniversity. 

Dr.  von  Bekesy  is  described  by  the  Acoxis- 
tical  Society  of  America  as  a  man  of  many 
scientific  disciplines,  as  a  "phyBlclst,  anato- 
mist, physiologist,  and  experimenter  ex- 
traordinary." 


He  works  in  his  labwatory  troax  early 
morning  untu  late  at  night. 

He  once  said,  "I  1U»  a  Icmely  llf e  •  •  • 
Concentration  on  onc|  field  Is  possible  only  If 
you  are  lonely  to  a  certain  degree. 

"If  someone  is  a  scientist,  he  loves  to  work 
on  some  problem  and  my  hope  Is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  deafness  {Mttblem." 

He  likes  archeology,  however,  and  coUects 
primitive  objects  as  his  hobby,  hanging  them 
around  his  laboratory  with  magnified  models 
of  ears  and  gleaming  equipment. 

He  recently  has  been  wcM-klng  with  the 
development  oS  a  mechanical  model  of  the 
inner  ear  with  a  nerve  supply  represented 
by  the  skin  of  the  arm. 

Von  Bekesy's  early  education  was  received 
in  Munich,  Constantinople,  Budapest,  and 
Zurich. 

He  went  to  Harvard  as  a  research  lecturer 
In  1948  and  has  remained  Chere. 

He  will  be  the  third  University  of  HawaU 
professor  to  hold  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  one  of  his  many 
honors. 

The  professorship  which  he  will  occupy 
was  created  by  the  Hawaiian  Telephone  Co. 
last  month  to  emphasize  higher  education 
in  Hawaii  and  assist  the  university  in  bring- 
ing a  noted  educator  to  the  faculty. 


The  Need  for  a  New  ImmifratioD  Law — 
Address  by  Archbishop  John  J.  Krol 
of  Phfladelphia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARB:S 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PBTNSTXVANXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  S.  436  which 
would  abolish  the  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  quota  criteria  for  admit- 
ting immigrants  to  the  United  States.  I 
am  also  a  cosponsor  of  S.  500,  a  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  would  acc<Hnpllsh  the 
same  purpxise. 

One  of  the  best  statements  I  have  seen 
In  favor  of  revising  our  immigration  stat- 
utes in  the  direction  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened and  humane  policy  in  this  area  was 
delivered  last  December  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend  John  J,  Krol. 
DX>.,  R<Mnan  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Philadelphia,  before  the  third  annual 
Greater  Philadelphia  Conference  on 
American  Immigration  Policy,  Citizen- 
ship and  Refugee  Matters. 

The  archbishop  offers  these  guidelines 
for  an  enlightened  immigration  policy: 

We  must  be  true  to  ourselves  as  a  Nation, 
to  the  traditions  and  principles  which  have 
given  growth  to  America.  Fear,  overcau- 
tlousness,  national  selfishness  should  not 
form  the  basis  of  any  American  policy  •  •  • 
An  honest  appraisal  of  the  national  interest, 
an  honest  appraisal,  not  nearsighted,  gloomy, 
or  complacent,  should  be  the  basis  at  ttis 
law;  but  let  the  law  also  be  enlivened  by 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  compassion  which 
reflects  the  heart  <tf  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Archblshcv  Krol's  excellent 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
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THE  D  Amnttai.  Orzateb  Philadelphia  Ooir- 

n  REMCE  ON  AlCSUCAN  IMMIGRATION  POLICY, 
C  nZSNSBIP,    AltD   RxrUGEE   Mattois 

Li  dl«B  and  gentlemeix.  over  the  years,  the 

q\xet  tion  of  Immlgratloii  has  been  a  nuLtter 

apeclAl  concern  to  me.     For  that  reason, 

your  kind  Invlt&tlon  to  address 

rhird  Anntial  Greater  Philadelphia  Oon- 

OQ    American    Immigration   Policy, 

Cltl^nsbip,  and  Refugee  Matters. 

the  providence  of  Ood,  all  men  created 

Image   and   likeness   are   bound    by 

irtilch  transcends  national,  po- 

geographlc,  and  racial  barriers.     All 

are  memb^s  of  the  same  human  family. 

lave  a  right  to  the  riches  of  this  earth 

the  reeponslbUity  of  making  these  riches 

to  all  members  ot  the  huge  human 

y- 

phenomenon  of  migration  is  an  hls- 

f  act  and  a  natxiral  law.    Ttie  physical 

Is  subject  to  a  law  which  stirs  and 

mlx4B  the  elements  at  life  without  deertiryying 

OrganJems  bom  in  a  certain  spot  are 

and  scattered  from  place  to  place. 

migrate  on  the  swirling  winds.    Fish. 

and  anlmais  migrate  as  a  means  of 

In  like  manner,  man  ml- 

to  escape  want  or  political,  religious, 

or  racial  persecution. 

is  a  natural  Inalienable  hximan 

which  the  state,  or  rather  the  states, 

( 'bilged  to  recognize,  respect,  and  protect. 

,  this  fact  does  not  prevent,  but  em- 

xea    the    necessity    of    hi; man    action 

regi^atlng  and  (fuidlng  emigration,  so  that 
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fulfln  Its  natural  object  which  Pope 
XTT  described  as  "the  more  advanta- 
dlstrlbution  of  humanity  on  the  sur- 
of   the   earth"    (15th    Anniversary   of 
Novarum) . 
passage  from  the  profoiind  social  docu- 
of  our  late  beloved  Pope  John,  "Pacem 
"  summarizes  these  truths:  "Among 
Ights  of  a  human  person  there  must  be 
the  one  by  which  a  man  may  enter 
"  community  where  he  hc^>es  he  can 
fittingly  provide  a  future  for  himself 
tils  dependents.    Wherefore,  as  far  as  the 
>n  good  rightly  understood  permits,  It 
duty  of  the  State  to  accept  such  im- 
and  to  help  Integrate  them  Into  it- 
is  new  mem.bers." 

social,  and  econcnnlc  consldera- 

are  factors  in  the  determination  of  a 

's    Immigration    policy.      However,    a 

's  moral  sense,  its  values,  and  tradl- 

,  Its  attitude  toward  the  realization,  of 

•ommon  good,  the  very  way  in  which  it 

upon  Itself,  these  also  are  Inseparable 

the  way  it  treats  stranger  desiring  to 

within  Its  confines. 

one  seriously  proposes  that  unrestricted 

gratlon    be    restored    by    the    United 

But  even  so,  la  It  not  true  that  we 

a  warm  nostalgia  and  sense  ot 

when  we  read  the  words  inscribed  on 

statue  of  Liberty: 
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"Gh  e  me  your  tired,  yoxir  poor, 
Yo^  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free, 

Thk  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shores. 
Seqd  them,  the  homeless,  tempest  tost,  to 

me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

If  ilntalnlng  the  national  Interest,  yes;  but 
Is  n  Tt  the  preservation  of  these  sentiments 
and  Ideals  a  deep  and  Integral  part  of  our 
natl  >nal  interest? 

T]  le  national  and  international  Implica- 
tion I  of  immigration  policies  have  grown  in- 
crea  ilngly  more  complex  and  sensitive. 
Som  fone  has  aptly  described  our  time  as  the 
era  >f  the  dispossessed,  a  time  of  upheaval 
and  mass  shifting  of  people.  Populations 
are  i  apldly  Increasing.  Automation  is  chang- 
ing the  structure  of  industry  and  business, 
whU  e  the  labor  force  grows  but  cannot  adapt 
qulc  fcly  to  automation,  since  the  labor  force 
p  eople,  not  machines.    Any  attempt  to 


enact  a  new  set  of  immigration  laws  in  the 
changing  context  of  the  present-day  world 
would  be  fraught  with  problems,  and  rightly 
should  be  subject  to  critical  analysis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  persons  have 
strongly  criticized  the  current  immigration 
law.  Last  summer,  former  Attorney  General 
eral  Robeet  P.  Kennedy  said  that  the  present 
law  is  "a  standing  affront  to  millions  of  our 
citizens  and, our  friends  abroad."  Presidents 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  all 
said  that  new  immigration  legislation  is  a 
necessity.  Countless  articles,  speeches,  and 
group  proposals  have  given  Insistent  expres- 
sion to  that  Judgment;  yet  despite  this  con- 
certed effort  the  1952  law  remains. 

This  has  been  a  source  of  discouragement 
and  frustration  to  many.  But  it  only  serves 
to  demonstrate  that  laws  are  enacted  or 
changed  only  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
action.  The  call  has  not  been  long,  loud,  or 
clear  enough  to  prompt  the  people  in  large 
numbers  to  recognize  that  a  change  in  the 
immigration  policy  Is  for  the  national  inter- 
est. Voters  are  not  easily  aroused  to  con- 
sider issues  which  do  not  touch  upon  their 
immediate  concerns. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  for  this  gath- 
ering the  history  of  the  immigration  policy 
of  America,  nor  to  speak  about  the  statistics 
of  population  projections,  shifts  in  the  Ic.bor 
force,  or  the  other  factors  which  condition 
the  standard  of  living.  These  are  matters 
for  the  experts  to  study  and  debate.  But 
the  recommendations  resulting  from  these 
studies  should  reflect  the  confident  optimism 
of  the  American  people.  The  immigration 
policy  of  a  nation  mirrors  its  image  of  ItseLf. 
Is  it  our  wish  to  advertise  America  to  the 
world  as  a  nation  whose  dynamism  is  grind- 
ing to  a  halt  and  whose  genius  to  absorb  and 
become  enriched  by  diverse  elements  la  be- 
glnlng  to  ebb? 

Many  calls  for  a  change  in  our  immigra- 
tion policy  to  improve  America's  image 
abroad.  This  is  indeed  a  valid  concern.  We 
do  live  in  a  community  of  nations  and  we 
wish  to  leave  to  future  generations  an  Amer- 
ica which  enjoys  good  relations  with  other 
peoples. 

This  is  surely  a  part  of  our  national  in- 
terest. But  even  more  Important  than  how 
other  people  see  us,  is  how  we  see  ourselves. 
We  must  be  true  to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  to 
the  traditions  and  principles  which  have 
given  growth  to  America.  Fear,  overcau- 
tioiuness,  national  selfishness  should  not 
form  the  basis  of  any  American  policy. 

A  revision  or  modernization  of  the  Immi- 
gration policy,  to  be  realistic  needs  restric- 
tions and  controls,  quantitatively  first  of  all, 
to  determine  an  annual  quota  consistent 
with  the  needs  and  capacities  of  America; 
but  also  qualitatively  to  guard  against  the 
entry  of  subversives  and  criminals  and  to 
encourage  the  coming  of  the  especially 
skilled  and  the  talented.  An  honest  ap- 
praisal of  the  national  interest,  an  honest 
appraisal,  not  nearsighted,  gloomy,  or  com- 
placent, should  be  the  basis  of  the  law;  but 
let  the  law  also  be  enlivened  by  the  spirit 
of  Justice  and  compassion  which  reflects  the 
heart  of  America. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  evolution 
and  present  provisions  of  the  national 
origins  quota  sytem.  Prescinding  from 
the  motives  of  those  who  enacted  this  sys- 
tem into  law,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
practical  consequences  of  it  are  a  matter  of 
deep  concern.  Bklay  I  Just  say  that,  for  very 
personal  reasons,  I  am  happy  that  it  was  not 
in  effect  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  For 
perhaps  if  it  were,  two  young  people  from 
Eastern  Europe  might  not  have  been  able 
to  ocxne  to  this  country,  settle  here,  marry 
and  raise  eight  children  to  enjoy  America's 
blessings  and  in  some  measure,  I  trust,  bring 
credit  to  her  good  name. 

Immigration  is  a  matter  of  law,  of  natural 
law  and  positive  law.  Just  as  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  expression  to  the  natural  rights 
of  man;  so  also  should  the  immigration  law 


be  in  accord  with  the  InaliengHe  hunun 
right  of  migration.  It  is  wlthln'^he  fr^/ 
work  of  law  that  the  phenomenon  of  imai 
gratlon  has  to  take  place.  If  the  law  Is  not 
flexible  enough  to  aUow  the  problems  « 
immigration  to  be  faced  on  the  human  Iwel 
in  a  Just  and  compassionate  way,  then  th« 
law  EhovQd  be  modified.  Your  organizations 
by  your  experience,  by  the  information  at 
your  disposal,  and  by  the  generosity  of  yo© 
members,  giving  of  their  Ume  and  energy,  are 
in  a  position  to  carry  on'a  constructive  pro- 
gram  of  education  to  create  a  favorable  cllm- 
mate  for  immigration  and  of  persuasion  to 
elicit  the  public  support  necessary  to  prompt 
the  debate  and  modification  of  the  present 
immigration  policy. 

But  immigration  Is  not  only  a  matter  of 
law;  it  is  far  more  poignantly  a  matter  oj 
people.  The  most  direct  problems  that  are 
faced  are  neither  political  nor  technical;  but 
questions  which  the  human  and  social  actu- 
ality pose.  As  Pope  John  said  elsewhere  la 
"Pacem  in  Terris:" 

"The  sentiment  of  universal  fatherhood 
which  the  Lord  has  placed  in  our  heart  makei 
us  feel  profound  sadness  in  considering  the 
phenomenon  of  political  refugees,  a  phenom- 
enon  which  has  assumed  large  proportlonj 
and  which  always  hides  numberless  acute 
sufferings." 

We  may  say  the  same  regarding  all  persona 
who  have  been  uprooted,  who  have  to  be  re- 
settled and  readjusted  to  a  new  way  of  lift. 
This  pastoral  solicitude  accounts  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  form  ud 
maintain  national  parishes  to  meet  the  needi 
of  immigrant  peoples.  These  pcu-lshes  enabl* 
these  people  to  preserve  and  strengthen  their 
religious  life  and  customs,  and  to  enjoy  the 
great  consolation  ot  worshiping  and  con- 
fessing in  their  mother  ton^e.  They  have 
provided  in  the  oouise  of  time  forAhe  transi- 
tion of  the  children  of  these  people  into  the 
great  mosaic  of  American  Ufe  which  haa 
thereby  been  greatly  enriched. 

The  physical,  psychological,  and  spirltml 
weU-being  of  immigrants,  whether  voluntary 
or  refugees,  is  the  real  field  for  your  wort, 
lixperlence  has  shown  that  even  so  hunaa 
a  thing  as  having  a  familiar  meal  may  be  a 
matter  of  great  imxxirtance  to  a  recent  ar- 
rival. Far  more  important  are  his  f anally 
ties,  his  manner  of  worship,  his  lonelinea 
and  heartache  of  separation,  and  his  feelingi 
of  Inferiority. 

You  have  lent  yourselves  to  assisting  In 
these  dUBcultles  confronting  those  who  for 
various  reasons  must  leave  their  homeland 
to  seek  spiritual  and  economic  betterment  in 
America.  I  commend  you  for  your  generosity 
and  effective  efforts  and  end  by  reminding 
you  of  the  words  of  Isakis  the  Prophet  (Isaiah 
68:7,  8) : 

"SDiare  thy  bread  with  the  hungry,  and 
bring  the  needy  and  the  harborless  Into  thy 
houae.  When  thou  ahalt  see  one  naked, 
cover  him  and  despise  not  thy  own  flesh. 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing •  •  ♦,  and  thy  Justice  shaU  go  before 
thy  face  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ahaU 
gather  thee  up." 

May  Almighty  God  bless  and  prosper  your 
work. 


August  16,  1965 
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The  Withered  Arm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  MAILLIAKD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
brlnir  to  the  attention  of  the  House  » 
most  timely  article  In  the  August  29 
Newsweek  by  Ray  Mol^: 


Peespective:  The  WrriiraiED  Abm— I 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
"We've  KOt  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men. 
«-ve  Kot  the  money  too."  This  Jingle  in  the 
!!,«ic  balls  touched  off  mad  cheering  and 
Smg  from  belligerent  Britons  in  187a 
^dthe  word  "Jingo"  has  condemned  pre- 
naredness  ever  since. 

'weAmericans  have,  as  President  Johnson 
told  us,  a  war  on  our  hands.    What  have  we 

got? 

Plenty  of  money.  The  stuff  can  be  wheeled 
nut  of  the  banks  in  truckloads.  We  have  a 
•ifflble  Army  and  Marine  force  and  large 
!Zerves  of  men.  We  have  an  incomparable 
j^Porce.  We  have  an  overabundance  of 
^ile  strength  and  a  most  sophisticated 
™»pon  mix.  Our  Navy  has  nuclear  energy, 
»nd  Its  units  are  on  station  around  the  globe. 

But  when  the  British  spoke  of  ships,  they 
meant  more  than  the  Royal  Navy.  There 
were  also  the  ships  to  supply  their  armies. 
Here  we  are  deficient.  This  is  our  withered 
"fourth  arm  of  defense." 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  has  been  or- 
dered to  Vietnam.  It  must  go  by  sea.  Its 
thousands  of  trucks.  Its  heavy  guns,  it  shoes 
and  socks  and  pots  and  pans,  400  hellcoptera 
and  15,000  men — all  will  be  shipped  by  the 
hard-working  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service.  But  MSTS  has  only  a  small  fleet, 
mainly  of  a  specialized  nature,  and  must  rely 
for  Bopport  on  a  civilian  merchant  marine. 
MSTS  has  an  emergency  role  to  play.  After 
that,  it  must  maintain  the  fiow  of  supplies 
by  sea,  not  only  to  Vietnam  but  to  our  mili- 
tary aervlces  all  over  the  world.  Those  sup- 
plies must  come  in  the  holds  and  on  the 
dedcB  of  those  plodding  beasts  of  burden, 
the  cargo  ships. 

DECADES  OF  NEGLECT 

Since  World  War  II  this  country  has  built 
only  a  harborful  of  general-cargo  ships.  No 
other  industrialized  nation  can  claim  so  lit- 
tle. And  so  the  First  Cavalry  Division  will 
|0  to  Vietnam  in  a  traveling  exhibit  of  the 
desiccated  result  of  decades  of  Cabinet-level 
Ignorance  and  neglect. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  ocean  transport. 
During  the  Dominican  crisis  the  Military  Air 
'nansport  Service  carried  out  the  biggest 
airlift  in  history.  But  this  taxed  It  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  the  spectacular  big  lift  of 
troops  to  Europe  In  1963,  the  men  went  by 
air  with  light  equipment;  the  heavier  stuff, 
raCh  as  12,000  vehicles,  went  ahead  by  sea. 

Talk  about  hawks  and  doves  is  simply  silly 
nnleas  we  consider  shipping  requirements. 
We  cannot  sustain  power  unless  we  have  the 
means  of  supply.  And  we  cannot  negotiate 
Mrey  our  nuclear  strength  unless  we  have 
the  transport  for  nonnuclear  wars. 

THE  vanishing  FLEET 

In  large  part  today's  weakness  is  due  to 
wrying  policies  which  our  Government  has 
fcdlowed  since  World  War  II.  There  was  at 
first  the  nuclear  hjrpnosls.  The  next  war,  we 
were  told,  would  be  over  in  days,  even  hours. 
Surely,  no  slow  transport  would  be  needed. 
iot  cities  and  nations  would  be  blotted  out 
overnight.  Besides,  we  still  had  a  vast  mer- 
chant fleet  built  with  great  wartime  efficiency 
ud  at  incredible  cost.  Some  of  those  ships 
were  sold  to  domestic  companies  and  some 
abroad.  The  rest  were  stashed  away  in  quiet 
waters.  All  too  soon,  they  were  needed  again 
In  the  Korean  conflict,  and  825  came  out  of 
the  Government  reserve.  In  the  Suee  crisis, 
more  than  200,  older  and  wearier,  came  out  of 
the  mothballs  to  serve  again.  The  subsl- 
"Uzed  replacement  program  was  neglected  by 
••slense  planners  bemused  by  the  atom.  Con- 
PMses  festooned  the  Industry  with  restric- 
ttons  along  with  special  privileges,  dimly 
Itopeful  that  obsolescence  is  another  name 
^or  productivity.  The  unsubsldized  dry-car- 
P>  services  could  not  replace  their  ships. 

When  the  concept  of  limited  wars  dawned 
o&  our  planners,  they  made  no  move  to  halt 


the  eroelon  ot  the  "fourth  arm  of  defense." 
So  once  more  old  Victory  ahlpe  axe  moving 
from  their  anchoragea. 

By  now.  the  reaerre  fleet,  like  the  active 
merchant  marine,  is  smaller.  Hundreds  of 
its  units  have  been  mailed  for  acmp.  Othws 
are  still  seaworthy.  But  they  are  slow  and 
they  lack  gear  for  rapid  handling  of  cargo. 
MSTS  has  these  ancient  war  horsea  to  count 
on,  along  with  a  few  modem  ships  and  the 
conomerclal  leftovers  of  World  War  II.  Amer- 
ican know-how  Is  shackled  by  have-not. 


Letter  to  My  Son  Who  Leaves  Today  To 
Start  Military  Training  Duty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
12.  1965.  21-year-old  Jay  Sappenfleld  of 
Frankfort.  Ind..  left  for  military  service. 
His  father  Is  the  editor  of  the  Frankfort 
Morning  Times  and  is  a  respected  and 
prominent  figure  in  Indiana  journalism. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  him 
well  for  many  years. 

Vance  Sappenfleld's  lead  editorial  on 
the  day  his  son  departed  took  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  Jay.  His  father  reminded 
him  of  an  eternal  truth,  that  "peace  is 
not  to  be  found  on  the  battlefield,  but 
only  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men," 
and  that  he  must  join  the  thousands 
more  who  are  ready  to  do  their  duty,  be- 
cause "peace  cannot  yet  be  mswie  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  mankind."  But  the 
sacrifices  made  by  Jay  and  his  comrades, 
as  his  father  states  so  well,  "may  keep 
another  worldwide  conflict  from  being 
bom — ^may  hurry  the  day  when  peace 
can  finally  be  accwnplished." 

The  editorial  follows: 
Letter  to  Mt  Son,  Who  Leaves  Today  To 
Stabt  Militabt  TEannNG  Dutt 
To    my    son,    leaving    today    for    military 
training  with  the  U.S.  Army. 

Deab  Son:  Twenty- two  years  ago,  your 
father  was  selected  by  hia  "friends  and  neigh- 
bors" to  serve  during  Worid  War  II.  a  war 
that  was  expected  to  end  aU  wars. 

Forty-seven  yepra  ago,  your  grandfather 
was  in  the  top  age  bracket  but  had  received 
his  OTders  to  report  for  training  in  World 
War  I.  a  war  that  was  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  when  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  your  great-grand- 
father was  serving  In  the  ranks  In  the  War 
Between  the  States,  one  of  the  world's  most 
senseless  and  mose  destructive  holocausts. 

History  does  not  show  how  many  of  your 
ancestors  fought  and  perhaps  died  in  the 
Mexican  War  (1846-1848).  the  War  of  1812. 
the  Revolutionary  War.  the  French-Indian 
war  (1764)  or.  for  that  matter,  in  the  R-anoo- 
Prusslan  War  ( 1870) .  the  Crimean  War  ( 1853- 
1866).  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  (1805- 
1816).  the  Hundred  Years  War  (1338-1453). 
or  the  Punic  War  (246-164  B.C.) . 

These,  unhappUy.  are  only  a  few  of  the 
maJCHT  wars  that  have  involved  himaanlty. 
There  are  hundreds  of  others,  both  major  and 
minor. 

A  look  at  this  long  list  of  wars  and  cam- 
paigns should  convince  anyone  that  peace 
la  not  to  be  found  on  the  battlefields,  but 
only  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 


Why  cannot  men  learn  this  simple  truth? 

Well,  man  by  nature,  la  a  sellL^  Jealous 
being.  These  very  wan  have  made  man  Ois- 
trust  his  neighbor.  This  distrust  has  bred 
envy  and  Jealoualy,  and  envy  and  Jealousy 
are  the  seeds  ot  strife. 

Why  are  you  being  caUed  to  military  duty? 

It's  because  of  another  baaio  fact.  A  man 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  or  a  revolver  is  feared 
by  a  man  who  has  none,  and  a  man  with  two 
bowB  and  arrows  or  two  revolvCTB  is  feared 
by  a  man  who  has  only  one. 

Since  peace  cannot  yet  be  made  In  the 
hearts  and  r"'"^"  of  mankind,  our  Nation 
must  keep  itself  strong,  keep  itself  ready — 
yes.  keep  itself  better  armed  and  better  F>re- 
pared  than  its  world  neighbors,  as  a  de- 
terrent to  war. 

You,  and  thousands  like  you,  may  find 
yoursalves  stagnating  in  a  military  base,  in- 
volved in  a  round  of  training,  marching, 
bivouacs,  phsrsical  training.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  find  yourself  sent  to  a  deso- 
late and  depwessing  part  of  the  world  to 
help  keep  a  hot  war  from  spreading. 

Whatever  happens,  you  should  not  feel 
that  your  time  is  completely  wasted,  even 
though  you  do  not  receive  enough  recogni- 
tion for  your  sacrifices  from  civilians  Uke 
me. 

The  mere  fact  that  you  are  there,  ready 
to  do  your  duty — you  and  the  other  hundreds 
of  thousands — may  keep  another  worldwide 
conflict  from  being  bom — may  hurry  the  day 
when  peace  can  finally  be  accomplished. 


Salute  to  the  Republic  of  Cymi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  years 
ago  today,  the  Island  of  (Typrus  gained 
its  independence,  after  2,000  years  of 
foreign  domination.  On  this  memo- 
rable occasion  therefore,  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Archbishop  Makarlous.  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus ;  aivd  the  C?yprlot 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  His 
Excellency  Zenon  Rossldes. 

The  geographical  position  of  this  3,- 
500-square-mile  island  has  been  such  • 
that  it  has  long  been  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  world's  politics.  Cyprus  is  about 
230  miles  north  of  Egsrpt.  45  miles  south 
of  Turkey,  and  65  miles  west  of  Syria. 
Thus,  because  of  its  central  position  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  its  generally 
pleasant  and  healthful  climate,  its  min- 
eral riches,  and  the  fertility  of  the  cen- 
tral Mesaoria.  or  plaii^.  Cyprus  has  been 
coveted  by  many  of  the  world's  powers. 

Throughout  the  ancient  world.  Cyprus 
was  known  as  the  solirce  of  copper.  It 
Is  thought  that  the  island  either  received 
Its  name  from  the  Greek  word  for  cop- 
per, "kypros."  or  donated  its  name  to 
that  mineral.  Prom  about  the  year  2000 
B.C.  on.  CjTirus  was  visited  and  mined  by 
expeditions  from  the  various  maritime 
nations  of  the  ancient  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. The  island's  copper  was  then 
carried  oflf  in  the  holds  of  Greek.  Phoeni- 
eian,  and  Egyptian  ships,  to  be  used  in 
the  making  of  the  bronze  tools  and  weap- 
ons upon  which  many  peoples  depended. 
These  mines  continue  to  produce  their 
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valua  >le  ore.  and  they  are  still  one  of 
Cypr  IS  most  valiiable  economic  assets. 
Affer  long  bdlng  an  outpost  of  the 
world  tn  the  eastern  sea,  Greek 
arrived  around  1400  B.C..  soon 
followed  by  Phoenician  settlers. 
has  since  seen  many  new  peoples, 
nany  different  ensigns  raised  over 
plains,  and  mountains.  The 
Egypf^ians  conquered  Cyprus  in  560  B.C. 
were  in  turn  followed  by  each  of 
dcxnlnant  Near-Eastern  powers: 
Alexander  the  Great's  Greece, 
again,  R(xne,  the  Byzantine  Em- 
the  Arabs — aJl  have  at  various  times 
controlled  this  troubled  Island  and  ex- 
plolt<  d  it  for  their  own  purposes.  Thus, 
sgacy  of  Cyprus  today  is  one  of 
conquest,  tiirmoll,  and  unrest.  It 
a  happy  heritage. 

the  Lion-Hearted  took  Cypnis 
its  Byzantine  ruler  in  1191,  and 
thereafter  sold  it  to  the  Knights 
The  Island  was  then  trans- 
by  the  order  to  Guy  of  Luslgnan, 
Inaxigurated  one  of  the  island's  most 
brilllint  periods.    His  dynasty  lasted  for 
300  years.    Cyprus  was  next  con- 
by  Venice  in  1489,  soon  followed 
Turkish  conquest  of  1562.    Great 
persuaded  the  ailing  Ottoman 
to  permit  British  administration 
island  In  1878,  and  when  Turkey 
World  War  I,  Cyprus  was  an- 
to  the  British  Crown,  becoming  a 
colony  in  1925. 

.  in  1960,  after  centuries  of  doml- 

natioti  and  rule  by  a  myriad  of  foreign 

,  many  of  which  no  longer  exist 

as  names  in  our  history  books, 

was  finally  granted  its  independ- 

When  we  consider  the  heritage  of 

and  conflict  that  the  island  has 

contend  with,  we  can  cast  many 

recent  problems  and  tensions 

more  favorable  light.    Traditions, 

tensions,  and  problems  that 

jeen  ingrained  in  the  very  soil  and 

of  an  Island  for  some  2,000  years 

are  not  easily  or  quickly  allevl- 

rectified. 


to 
Cyprus' 


m<»re 


Th  IS.  today,  as  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
celeb  ates  its  Independence  day,  we  as- 
sure he  pe<vle  of  this  troubled  and  torn 
lslan<  of  our  ccoitlnued  understanding 
and  sympathy.  They  are  striving  to 
solve  imMems  that  we  have  fortunately 
not  lad  to  face.  We  certainly  wish 
them  a  happier  future,  and  we  h(H>e  that 
peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  will  re- 
ward their  diligent  efforts  toward  the  so- 
lution of  their  problems. 


VS.  Capttalalion  at  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALIPOBmA 

'  "HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16. 1965 


UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  iman- 
consent  I  wish  to  Insert  an  edl- 
written  by  former  Senator  WH- 
.  Knowland,  now  editor  and  as- 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 


Oakland,  Calif.,  which  appeared  in  that 
paper  on  August  12.  1965.    The  editorial 
is  entitled  "UJS.  Capitulation  at  UJ^.": 
UJ3.  Cafttui^ticw   at  TJJJ. 

The  reported  upcoming  sMft  In  policy  by 
tlie  United  States  to  give  up  its  long  flgtit 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  Its  fair  Bhare 
of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations 
BlgnaJs  ainother  setback  for  the  world  orga- 
nization. 

The  Soviets,  their  allies,  and  several  other 
countries  have  refused  to  contribute  to 
peacekeeping  operations  In  the  Congo  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  svim  charged  to  the 
Russians  ia  $72,236,000,  of  which  $21.6  mil- 
lion would  be  for  this  year. 

Other  countries  that  have  refused  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  peacekeeping  operations 
are  Czechoslovakia,  Byelorussia,  and  the 
Ukraine  (two  Russian  republics  with  Assem- 
bly seats) ,  Rumania,  Poland,  Cuba,  Hungary, 
Albania,  Frsmce,  and  South  Africa. 

The  switch  in  U.S.  policy,  expected  to  be 
announced  Monday  by  new  Ambassador 
Arthiir  Goldberg,  would  be  a  clear-cut  victory 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  those  nations  that  fol- 
lowed her  lead.  The  Russians  refuse  to  pay 
their  share  on  the  grounds  that  only  the 
Security  Council  can  authorize  peacemaking 
operations.  The  United  States  and  most 
other  U2T.  members  argue  that  the  General 
Assembly  can  act  when  the  Security  Council 
is  xinable  to  do  so  because  of  vetoes. 

If  the  Riisslans  are  allowed  to  win  their 
point,  it  will  mean  that  in  the  future  UJ^. 
peacemaking  operations  will  be  virtually 
impossible  imless  Russia  and  the  United 
States  agree  on  them.  Any  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  be  highly  Im- 
prolmble  if  Commxmlst  forces  were  the  ag- 
gressors as  they  are,  for  example.  In  Vietnam. 

The  Soviets  would  also  score  a  prestigious 
coup  if  allowed  to  make  their  point  since 
they  have  offered  to  make  a  "voluntary"  con- 
tribution to  help  the  UJf.  out  of  Its  financial 
crisis  (which  the  Riisslans  helped  bring  on) . 

Since  the  reported  switch  In  policy  has  not 
been  IcHmally  announced,  it  Is  not  too  late 
for  the  Johnson  administration  to  change 
Its  mind.  It  Is  the  Tribiine's  position  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  m.emjber8 
nations  in  arrears  over  the  peacekeeping 
question,  should  either  live  up  to  article  19 
of  the  UJi.  Charter  or  forfeit  their  voting 
rlghta  In  the  General  Assembly  as  provided 
by  the  Charter. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  agreed 
to  the  Charter  when  they  signed  it.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  to  break  their  agree- 
menta  when  the  whim  strikes  them. 

The  United  States  should  reconsider  Its 
plans  for  capitulation. 


Let's  Protect  Oar  Game  Ranges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  years  and  the  pressures  of 
our  expanding  population,  it  Is  possible 
to  forget  the  importance  of  game  ref- 
uges for  the  many  species  once  so  nu- 
merous on  this  continent. 

Two  of  these  ranges  in  my  own  State 
of  Arizona  are  now  under  review  for 
possible  closing  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy. They  are  the  Kofa  Range,  home 
of  the  desert  bighorn  sheep;  and  the  Ca- 


beza  Prieta  Range,  which  lies  along  the 
Mexican  border. 

I  was  pleased  yesterday  to  read  a  de- 
fense of  these  game  ranges  in  the  New 
York  Times.  And  I  was  espedaUy 
pleased  to  note  the  suggestion  made  hy 
the  Times  that  the  Cabeza  Prieta  Range 
be  Joined  with  the  adjacent  Organplpe 
Cactus  National  Monument  to  form  a 
Sonora  Desert  National  Park.  This  Is  a 
wise  and  sound  suggestion,  and  I  believe 
it  deserves  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  shall 
insert  the  Times  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Awsendlx: 

Prottcting  Game  Ranges 

The  Johnson  administration's  pressure  to 
economize  on  wildlife  protection,  which  has 
already  caused  the  closing  this  year  of  five 
refuges  and  a  cut  back  of  four  others,  con- 
tinues unabated. 

Now  under  review  for  possible  dollar  sav- 
Ings  are  the  great  game  ranges  of  the  Par 
West.  Two  of  these  ranges,  both  In  Arizona, 
are  of  exceptional  Importance  for  their  scenic 
beauty  as  well  as  the  Importance  of  their  wild 
game.  The  Kofa  Range  Is  the  Nation's  prin- 
cipal refuge  for  desert  big  horn  sheep;  ita 
soaring  rugged  mountains  also  make  It  one 
of  the  Southwest's  most  entrancing'  areas. 
The  Cabeza  Prieta  Range,  which  He*  along 
the  Mexican  border,  Is  a  remarkable  stretch 
of  desert  and  moxintaln  landscape  with  many 
unusual  plants  and  animals.  The  other  game 
ranges  now  under  review — the  Sheldon  Ante- 
lope Range  in  Nevada  and  the  Charles  11 
Russell  Range  In  Montana — are  less  distinc- 
tive, but  they  afford  useful  protection  to  ser- 
eral  species. 

Undoubtedly,  a  few  thousand  dollars  could 
be  saved  by  disposing  of  all  or  parts  of  theee 
game  refuges.  There  are  always  those  In  the 
Western  States  and  within  interested  bu-^ 
reaucracles  In  the  Federal  Government  tt-  * 
self  who  would  like  to  use  this  acreage  for 
commercial  grazing  or  for  intensive  recrea- 
tional development.  But  with  population 
rapidly  growing  and  wilderness  areas 
diminishing,  this  Nation  has  a  precious,  tr- 
replaceeble  asset  In  Its  wild  game  and  iti 
unspoiled  deserts  and  mountains. 

Instead  of  being  diverted  to  other  usee, 
the  Arizona  ranges  might  well  be  upgraded 
into  national  parks.  The  Cabeza  Prieta 
Range,  for  example,  adjoins  the  Organplpe 
Cactus  National  Moniunent.  If  the  two  were 
combined  to  form  a  Sonora  Desert  Natlooal 
Park,  the  Johnson  administration  would  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  ^e  natlooal 
well-being — one  that  would  be'^membeed 
gratefully  long  after  the  next  fiscal  year's 
niggling  budget  economies  have  been  for- 
gotten. 


Great  Society  Blaeprint  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  an  editorial  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1965,  very  objectively  and  rea- 
sonably raises  questions  about  the  pace 
and  direction  of  the  domestic  programs 
which  they  call  the  Great  Society  legis- 
lation. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  Is  very 
aptly  described  in  the  editorial  by  the 
following  excerpt: 


August  16,  1965 

Alleviation  of  America's  great  social  prob- 
lems however,  Is  a  matter  of  the  head  as 
wellM  ttie  heart.  And  we  cant  help  feel- 
Ji  like  passengers  on  a  bus  whose  drlTW 
iPvague  on  Just  where  he's  going,  but  Is 
beU-bent  to  get  there. 

Considering  the  speed  with  which  this 
legislation  went  through  the  Congress  it 
QUI  also  be  reasonably  said  that  the 
questions  raised  by  this  editorial  have 
not  been  fully  considered.  In  addition, 
the  magnitude  of  the  commitment  to 
Vietnam  is  a  new  element  that  must  be 
weighed  into  any  discussion  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  increase  expenditures. 

Before  Congress  is  asked  to  expand  or 
create  new  legislation  in  these  areas  it 
was  recommended  that  the  questions 
raised  by  this  editorial  be  given  utmost 
consideration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Great  Society  Blueprint  Needed 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  |7.5 
WlUon  housing  bill  Tuesday,  he  promised 
gtUl  further  steps  to  "lift  off  the  conscience 
of  our  affluent  Nation  the  shame  of  slums 
and  squalor,  and  the  blight  of  deterioration 
and  decay." 

His  remarks  were  directed  to  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  but  they  also  reflect  Mr. 
Johnson's  broader  determination  that  this 
year's  harvest  of  Great  Society  legislation  Is 
only  the  first  Installment. 

Presidential  task  forces  are  already  out 
scouting  for  ideas  on  what  problems  shotild 
beoMne  the  next  targets  of  concern  by  a 
benevolent  Washington. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  buUding  a 
better  America,  one  in  which  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  can  increasingly  share,  he  is 
stating  goals  to  which  all  compassionate 
citizens  can  subscribe. 

Alleviation  of  America's  great  social  prob- 
lems, however,  is  a  matter  of  the  head  as 
well  as  the  heart.  And  we  can't  help  feel- 
ing like  passengers  on  a  bus  whose  driver 
l«?ague  on  just  where  he's  going,  but  Isliell- 
bent  to  get  there. 

After  years  of  argument  reaching  back  into 
the  New  Deal,  medicare  and  Federal  aid  to 
education  have  been  voted  into  law.  Enact- 
ment of  rent  subsidies,  and  creation  of  the 
Job  Corps  and  related  programs,  mark  an 
unprecedented  enlargement  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Now  the  President  is  promising  more  of 
the  same,  while  searching  out  new  programs 
to  make  America  a  more  pleasant,  as  well  as 
more  universally  prosperous,  place  to  live. 

The  Times  has  given  qualified  support  to 
most  components  of  President  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty,  and  we  applaud  his  efforts  to  lift 
up  the  quality  of  American  life. 

However,  aside  from  the  question  of 
whether  some  of  these  activities  are  better 
lelt  to  the  States  and  cities,  we  are  bothered 
by  the  atmosphere  of  haste,  and  the  lack  of 
any  clear  Idea  of  just  what  Mr.  Johnson's 
Great  Society  will  look  like  when  It's  com- 
pleted. 

Does  the  President  Intend  for  medicare 
coverage  to  be  extended  later  to  lower  age 
groups?  (No  one  knows  now  what  the  pres- 
ent measiue  will  cost.) 

What  is  the  meastire  of  inadequate  hous- 
ing? Since  there  will  always  be  some  people 
who  have  poorer  housing  than  others,  at 
what  point  does  the  rent  subsidy  program 
stop? 

Politics  being  what  it  is,  It  is  naive  to  ex- 
pect answers  to  these  questions  and  others. 

But  surely  this  Is  a  time  for  consolidation 
rather  than  motion  for  motion's  sake. 

The  Vietnam  war.  Inevitably,  wlU  compete 
for  funds  to  a  degree  stiU  to  be  determined. 

Then,  too,  the  administration  could  keep 
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ttatU  gainfully  oecupLed  for  sam«  time  jiist 
straightening  out  the  kinks  In  programs  en- 
acted fhls  year — the  weU-lntentloned  but 
poorly  planned  war  on  poverty  being  the 
prime  example. 


Is  Udall  Scalping  the  Indians? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  find  that  gradually 
the  newspapers  are  begirming  to  criticize 
some  of  the  actions  of  this  administra- 
tion in  order  that  their  readers  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  both  sides  of  these 
questions.  Friday  evening  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  James  J.  mipatrick  sets 
forth  a  situation  concerning  one  of  our 
Indian  tribes  and  what  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  in  mind  in  promoting 
public  power  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Indians. 

On  July  2&th  the  Portland  Oregonian 
had  an  editorial  entitled  "Hazard  of  Ly- 
ing," which  is  most  interesting.  These 
two  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star) 

Is  Udall  Scalping  the  Indians? 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Getting  back  to  Stewart  Udall: 

In  Jiuie,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dis- 
tinguished himself,  if  that  is  the  right  verb, 
by  filing  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  petitions  for 
Intervention  ever  filed  with  that  body.  His 
object  Is  to  prevent  the  Duke  Power  Co.  from 
investing  its  own  money,  to  build  its  own 
dams,  on  Its  own  property  In  South  Carolina; 
his  idea  Is  to  compel  the  company  to  rely 
Instead  upon  a  Federal  power  project  on  the 
Savannah  River — a  project  that  may  never 
be  authorized  at  all. 

In  July,  the  Secretary  did  it  again.  This 
time  his  target  Is  the  Montana  Power  Co.  and 
the  circumstances  here  are  more  outrageous 
still.  Udall's  object  in  Montana,  unless  he 
has  changed  his  mind  In  the  last  8 
months,  is  to  prevent  the  construction  of  two 
dams  on  the  Flathead  River  in  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation,  In  order  to  keep  alive 
his  ambition  to  see  the  Knowles  project 
built  with  Federal  funds. 

The  controversy  in  Montana,  stemming 
from  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  Is  of  ancient  vintage. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  that  the  Army  Engi- 
neers want  to  build  for  the  Biu-eau  of  Rec- 
lamation a  high-level  storage  dam  at 
Knowles,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
State.  The  structure  Is  a  power  project; 
virtually  no  benefits  are  claimed  for  flood 
control  or  recreation.  While  only  256,000 
kilowatts  would  be  generated  at  the  site, 
the  dam's  usefulness  in  regulating  water 
flow  would  firm  up  the  capacities  of  other 
structures  downstream.  In  testimony  be- 
fore a  House  committee  in  June  of  1963, 
Udall  strongly  endorsed  the  project.  The 
Senate,  under  the  urging  of  Mike  Mansfield, 
went  along  with  him;  but  the  House  repudi- 
ated the  venture  overwhelmingly  in  Decem- 
ber 1963. 

Opponents  of  the  Knowles  project  made  a 
solid  case.  The  dam  would  cost  somewhere 
between  $273  million  and  $325  million,  with- 
out counting  payments  that  would  have  to 
be  made  to  the  affected  Indian  tribes.  It 
would  takke  69,000  acres  of  land  off  local 


tax  rolls,  flood  9,000  acres  of  Irrigated  farm- 
land, ln\indate  a  part  of  the  famed  National 
Bison  Range,  displace  1,300  persons,  and  re- 
quire the  relocation  of  35  miles  of  railroad 
and  116  miles  of  highway.  By  the  most  con- 
servative estimates,  the  project's  annual 
costs  would  be  $11  million.  Its  annual  reve- 
nues only  $2.3  million.  Conceivably,  the  an- 
nual losses  could  run  much  higher — in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  $12  to  $14  million  a  year,  or 
$1.24  billion  over  the  Army  Engineers'  100- 
year  estimated  life. 

Fifteen  months  passed.  In  March  of  this 
year,  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  In  conjunction  with 
Montana  Power  Co.,  filed  an  unprecedented 
application  with  the  FPC.  They  themselves 
proposed  to  build  the  two  alternate  dams 
on  the  Flathead  River,  on  sites  that  would 
be  flooded  If  Knowles  were  ever  built.  These 
two  run-of-the-river  dams  would  cost  only 
$42  million;  they  would  generate  240,000 
kilowatts;  guaranteed  revenue  from  sale  of 
the  power  to  the  Montana  Power  Co.  would 
pay  off  the  Indebtedness  and  produce  an  in- 
come to  the  tribe  of  at  least  $250,000  a  year. 
Only  a  handful  of  persons  would  be  dis- 
placed. Jobs  would  be  created  during  con- 
struction fc»'  300  men.  And  annual  taxes 
would  be  created  of  $2,772,000. 

On  July  28  Udall  Intervened,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  stopping  the  Indians' 
venture  In  private  capital  and  self-help. 

One  final  note:  These  Indians  are  Udall's 
wards.  He  has  the  fiduciary  responsibility 
for  protecting  their  rights  under  a  treaty 
dating  from  1866.  But  wearing  his  other 
hat,  as  boss  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
he  proposed  to  compel  them  to  give  up  a 
large  part  of  their  reservation,  to  accept  un- 
stated compensation  for  the  flooding  that 
would  be  caused  by  Knowles,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  substantial  Income  that  would  result 
from  the  Montana  Power  Co.  contract. 
This  is  power  madness.  It  is  a  cruel  scalping 
of  the  Indians — and  of  the  taxpayers,  too. 


[From  the  Portland  Oregonian.  July  29,  1965] 
Hazard  of  Living 

As  this  newspaper  said  at  the  time,  no  one 
believed  that  Averell  Harriman,  the  durable 
troubleshooter  for  American  Presidents,  had 
gone  to  Moscow  for  a  vacation,  as  he  and  the 
State  Department  and  President  Johnson 
insisted. 

What  purpose  was  served  by  this  fiction 
we  are  unable  to  discern.  The  State  Depart- 
ment now  has  admitted  that  it  paid  the 
expenses  of  its  Ambassador  at  large,  not  only 
on  his  visit  to  Moscow  but  on  his  trips  to 
other  European  capitals.  As  well  it  should. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Harriman  was  sent  to  these 
capitals  to  discuss  Vietnam  and  related  prob-  ' 
lems  with  Soviet  and  other  national  leaders. 

It  Is  Irfitating,  frustrating  and  harmful  to 
public  confidence  that  official  Washington — 
including  the  President — Increasingly  resorts 
to  evasions,  distortions  and  outright  lies 
when  no  national  security  purpose  is  served 
thereby.  Americans  may  aJsk,  if  the  admin- 
istration will  He  about  such  a  little  thing, 
how  can  we  trust  it  to  tell  the  truth  about 
something  really  vital? 


The  Honolulu  Advertiser  Supports  Presi- 
dent's Decision  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

« 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
various  alternatives  on  the  Vietnam  sit- 
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are  the  subject  of  editorial  com- 
the  July  29  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
one  of  the  leading  newspa- 
Hawaii. 
Poirtting  out  that  there  are  no  "good" 
the  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
^presses  the  belief  that  the  course 
has  decided  upon  is  keep- 
alive  for  successful  r>eace  talks. 
colnmend  for  thoughtful  reading  by 
Honolulu  Advertiser's  editorial, 
follows: 

Vietnam:  Th«  Decision      "^ 
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'  >een  said  many  times  there  are  no 
i  Iternatlves  In  Vietnam.  And  once 
I  resident  Johnson  bos  chosen  the  best 


<  eclslon  Is,  in  effect,  to  pursue  more 
lame.     This  involves  holding  the  line 

n^ore  troops  to  prevent  a  disastrous 
while    pursuing    peace    talks    even 


are  many  important  fine  points  In- 
In  the  Vietnam  situation.     But  cs- 
the  other  alternatives  to  the  Presl- 
leclsion  were: 
decision  to  withdraw  that  would  leave 
1st    Vietnamese    without    any 
bargaining  power  or  support  In  the  face  of 
vlcto  lous  Vletcong,  or  the  launching  of  a 
effort  that  might  seem  to  us  a  holy 
Communist  expansion  but  would 
by    many   as   an    American    on- 
on  Asians. 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  the  action 
taken  after  a  week  of  Intensive 
a  policy  that  has  not 
well  so  far. 

all  efforts  to  date,  the  Communists 

cbntlnued  both  to  win   the   war  and 

what    the    President    says    are    "13 

<  ffenslves"  he  has  launched. 

If  present  policy  Is  continuing.  It  Is 

the   Intensified   efforts   will   produce 


fig  ire 


military  front,  the  basic  Job  Is  still 
present   further   Vletcong   gains    and   to 
the  South  Vietnamese  military. 
President   called    a    new    buildup    to 
.OOolcombat  troops  a  "carefully  measured" 
However,    most    reports    indicate 
will  have  to  go  higher  if  any  kind 
to  l>e  held. 
Negotiations  front  is  equally  uncertain, 
oo  may  reqxilre  additional  moves  be- 
th  >re  are  any  results. 
1  resident  said  he  was  launching  a  drive 
peafe  talks  that  would  seek  help  In  the 
Nations  and  frwn  any  other  source. 
the  Communists  have  shown  noth- 
quick  rejection  or  silent  disdain  for 
third-party  efforts. 

minimum  conditions  seem  to  be  a 
the  bombings  In  North  Vietnam  and 
Inslsterice  that  we  deal  with  the  Vletcong  di- 
rectly. Instead  of  the  Hanoi  regime  as  we 
have  d(  manded. 

The  1  ^resident  did  not  say  anything  yester- 
day abmt  a  lialt  to  the  bombings  of  the 
north.  But.  contrary  to  what  some  may 
think,  lalting  the  Ixkmblngs  is  not  a  magic 
formulj  that  will  produce  peace  talks.  Pre- 
sumabl  r.  It  is  something  we  would  be  glad 
to  do.  1  there  was  any  sign  other  conditions 
were  fa  rorable. 


was  clearly  some  "give"  in  the  Pres- 
press  conference  statement  on  deal- 

the  Vletcong.     He  said.  In  effect,  this 

shovild  present  no  problem. 

lext  few  days  or  weeks  should  tell 

the  chances  for  peace   talks   have 

reased  by  both  the  President's  public 

and   any   private    actions    being 

(It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  al- 
rtalnly  the  week  of  discussion  will 


also  lead  to  some  private  actions  not  dis- 
cussed at  the  press  confwenca.) 

One  such  {xwslbUlty  is  referred  to  by  Wal- 
ter Lippcnann  writing  In  the  current  News- 
week, In  which  he  argues  for  a  defensive 
strategy  as  annoxuiced  by  the  President  yes- 
terday.    He  says: 

"We  must  not  fool  ourselves,  however, 
about  the  probable  consequences  of  a  deci- 
sion to  adopt  a  defensive  strategy. 

"It  would  be  a  signal  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  move  toward  pence  negotiations  with  their 
fellow  Vietnamese. 

"They  would  be  on  notice  that  we  shall  re- 
main to  defend  them  from  personal  disaster, 
but  that  they  must  not  couiit  uix>n  us  to  win 
for  them  the  war  tliey  have  not  been  able, 
with  Immense  assistance  frum  us.  to  win  for 
themselves." 

On  the  basis  of  experience  to  date,  it  is 
hard  to  be  optimistic  about  a  successful  out- 
come in  Vietnam  soon.  It  may  be  a  very  long 
effort — and  the  way  is  still  open  for  it  to  lead 
to  a  major  war. 

But  the  President's  decision  lias  also  kept 
hope  olive. 


Poles  Are  Kept  Unaware  of  U.S.  Aid 
Given  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I    HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
July  22.  1965: 

Poles  Are  Kept  Unaware  of  U.S.  Aid  Given 
I  Them 

(By  Herbert  G.Klein) 

In  Poland,  they  tell  the  story  that  the 
best  way  to  see  Warsaw  is  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  Palace  of  Culture,  and  then  look  out  at 
the  city. 

The  Palace  of  Culture  has  a  Warsaw  ver- 
sion of  a  strip  tease  in  a  restaurant  In  its 
basement  and  It  dominates  the  area  around 
It  with  Its  multi-stories. 

It  was  built  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
so-called  friendship  gesture  In  the  fifties. 
But  most  of  the  Poles  look  upon  Its  crude 
Russian  architecture  as  a  monstrosity.  The 
point  of  their  Joke  is  that  only  from  the  top 
of  the  building  can  you  avoid  looking  at  it. 

Work  Is  Just  being  completed  on  another 
building  which  will  dominate  the  landscape 
in  the  Polish  city  of  Krakow.  But  It  seems 
likely  that  there  will  be  no  such  stories 
about  the  structure.  It  Is  an  $11  million 
ultramodern  children's  hospital  constructed 
with  American    foreign   aid   money. 

Although  the  building  was  financed  en- 
tirely by  the  United  States,  the  Poles  for  the 
second  time  recently  vetoed  a  request  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphret  to  visit 
their  cotintry  and  dedicate  the  hospital. 

This  seems  like  mcjre  than  a  routine  veto. 

The  United  States  has  given  more  than 
$1.5  bUUon  in  foreign  aid  to  Poland,  but  over 
the  years  the  Communist  government  has 
sought  to  keep  this  fact  hidden  from  the 
Polish  people. 

The  Polish  excuse  for  postponing  an  In- 
vitation to  the  Vice  President  was  that  they 
could  not  guarantee  his  safety  because  of 
resentment  over  U.S.  actions  In  Vietnam. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  the  Polish  Com- 
munist government  wants  to  avoid  any  re- 
currence   of    the    friendly    demonstrations 


wlilAb  were  showered  on  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  when  he  visited  thi 
country  in  1969. 

The  Nixon  visit  was  preceded  by  a  few 
weeks  by  a  tour  of  Warsaw  by  former  Soviet 
Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  For  the  latter 
visit,  Poles  were  ordered  out  on  the  street 
and  Instructed  to  throw  flowers  aurchased 
by  the  Government. 

The  American  visit  was  not  announced  by 
the  Polish  Government,  but  it  was  broad- 
cast  by  Radio  Free  Europe.  Almost  half  a 
million  Poles  turned  out  voluntarily  and 
threw  flowers  until  the  Nixon  car  was  Itterallv 
full.  ' 

Poles  stood  on  the  street  cheering  md  cry- 
ing. They  defied  police  line.s  to  touch  those 
In  the  American  party. 

The  demonstration  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
Communist  Government. 

In  April,  the  new  Soviet  leaders,  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  Alexel  Koeygin  visited  Warsaw 
to  mark  20  years  of  Polish-Soviet  friendship 
and  sign  a  new  treaty.  Again  the  Soviets  re- 
ceived a  cold  welcome  from  the  Polish  people 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
nn  American  visit  would  have  again  pro- 
voked great  warmth. 

The  friendship  of  the  Polish  people  for  the 
United  States  is  not  based  on  foreign  aid  or 
government  negotiation.  Basically,  it  reflects 
the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  toui  Polish 
families  has  American  relatives.  And  the 
hatred  of  both  Russia  and  Germany  still  is 
strong  In  Poland. 

In  June,  Waladyslaw  Gomulka.  the  veteran 
Communist  Party  boss,  was  reelected  by  a 
99.3  percent  vote  on  a  single-slate  ballot. 
But  he  is  a  tough  realist  who  knows  this  U 
not  a  popular  mandate.  And  In  the  past 
year  he  has  tightened  up  government  con- 
trol and  added  restrictions  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church  which  he  once  tolerated. 

It  is  interesting  that,  even  at  this  time, 
Gomulka  fears  a  demonstration  for  an  Amer- 
can  official. 

In  view  of  this,  there  is  no  reason  for  more 
funds  to  support  a  Communist  government. 
But  there  would  appear  to  be  an  opportunity 
to  use  the  hospital  as  a  propaganda  theme 
of  hope  for  the  Polish  people.  *■     ^ 

Our  broadcasts  should  hall  \lie  hospital 
as  a  sign  that  this  nation  still  hopes  the 
Poles  eventually  will  be  free  of  oppression. 
They  shotild  stress  the  refusal  to  allow 
Americans  to  visit  Poland  officially.  They 
should  offer  hope. 

Where  there  Is  little  else,  hope  can  be  a 
big  thing. 


Do  What  Grandma  Did 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  column 
written  by  Jack  P.  Harris,  publisher  of 
the  Hutchinson,  Kans..  News,  which  c^- 
siders  one  of  the  imp>ortant  Issues  relatmg 
to  the  omnibus  farm  bill  scheduled  for 
debate  in  the  House  this  week.  The  col- 
imin,  entitled  "Do  What  Grandma  Did." 
follows: 

Do   What  Grandma   Did 

I  first  became  conscious  of  the  price  of 
bread  when  I  was  given  a  nickel  and  sent 
down  to  the  bakery  to  get  a  loaf.  It  was  well 
worth  the  money.  Zt^as  usually  still  warm 
from  the  oven,  had  ci-Unchy  crust,  and  gave 
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aS  ft  beady  aroma  with  no  sealed  wrapping 
ta  bide  it. 

The  price  of  a  pound  loaf  today  is  20.7 
ogatM.  This  represents  a  rise  o<  66  percent 
^[Jjjlng  the  last  16  years  while  the  cost  of  Uv- 
lij£  has  gone  up  only  16  percent. 

Of  the  20.7  cents,  the  cost  of  wheat  re- 
flvilred  Is  2.5  cents,  which  Is  the  same  u  It 
M  »t  the  beginning  of  the  period.  TTie 
nilller  charges  only  a  modest  0.9  cent.  But 
the  baker- wholesaler  receives  11.4  cents  ot 
the  price  paid.  The  remainder  Is  accounted 
for  by  other  ingredients,  transportation,  and 
the  retailer. 

Now  if  wheat  legflslatlon  pending  in  Con- 
ereM  Is  passed,  the  cost  of  a  loaf  will  ad- 
vance another  2  cents,  the  bakers  threaten. 
Of  which  the  man  who  grew  the  wheat  will 
itoeive  niggardly  little,  they  neglect  to  add. 

I  wonder  if  housewives  are  going  to  take 
this  lying  down.  Or,  more  accurately,  seated 
around  other  canasta  and  bridge  tables.  I 
doubt  It.  If  the  housewives  of  the  world 
arise,  however,  I  hope  they  will  take  realistic 
action. 

They  wUl  accomplish  nothing  by  ellmi- 
nsting  bread  from  their  diet,  wlilch  would 
be  injurious  to  their  health.  By  writing  to 
ttielr  Congressmen,  By  circulating  petitions. 
Iren  by  picketing  supermarkets. 
BAXX    AT    Hom 

They  wo\ild,  though,  if  they  did  what  my 
grandmother  did  when  her  baker  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  raise  his  price  to  6  cents.  She 
lud  her  grocer  send  out  a  60-pound  sack  of 
flour  on  the  first  afternoon  delivery  and  went 
beck  to  baldng  her  own  bread. 

Her  action  greatly  touched  my  grand- 
father. He  felt  strongly  that  no  baker  could 
touch  the  homemade  variety.  Incidentally, 
I  have  inherited  his  opinion. 

Having  watched  my  grandmother  do  ft 
many  times,  I  know  that  baking  bread  1b  no 
trtck  at  all.  She  simply  prepared  a  mound 
ct  flour  on  tlie  mixing  board.  Added  salt  and 
a  ■nail  cake  of  yeast.  Poured  on  milk.  Then 
kneaded  long  and  lovingly.  Kneading  pro- 
dtiees  most  graceful  arms  for  a  woman. 

Placed  In  pans,  the  dough  sat  overnight 
to  rise.  The  next  morning  she  plopped  the 
pans  into  the  oven.  Ten  hours  later,  or  so  It 
nemed  to  me  as  I  waited  for  the  end  crust, 
oat  the  bread  came. 

Having  never  eaten  any  of  my  grand- 
mother's bread,  you  cant  fully  appreciate 
what  amljroelal  stuff  It  was.  It  was  some- 
thing fit  only  for  the  gods  and  small  boys.  It 
ms  BO  good  a  thick  coating  of  butter  and 
mgar  improved  it  only  a  little. 

Her  action  soon  got  results.  As  a  matter  of 
pride  her  bcOcer  refused  to  cut  his  iwlce  to 
the  long  established  leveL  But  he  gave  her 
ft  large  cinnamon  roll  with  each  loaf  she 
bought. 

My  grandfather  did  not  fully  share  her 
trlumpli.  "Store  bread,"  he  would  say  con- 
temptously,  when  a  plate  piled  high  with 
thick  slices  was  placed  before  him. 


College  With  a  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF  WISCOlfSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  trend  in  the  educational  world  to 
give  America's  yotmg  men  and  women  a 
broader  background  than  the  heretofore 
onphasis  on  iQieclallzation.  Happily. 
such  a  move  Is  being  spearheaded  by 
the  highly  regarded  Belolt  College  In 


Belolt,  Wis.,  part  of  the  first  district  I 
represent.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today's  issue  of  News- 
week magazine,  August  16.  1965,  which 
relates  the  story  of  the  unique  approach 
employed  by  Bek^t  Ck^llege  and  Its  for- 
tuitous revision  of  curriculum  and  cal- 
endar dubbed  the  Belolt  plan: 
CouxQB  With  a  Plan 
Belolt  College  in  Wisconsin  has  tradition- 
ally fancied  Itself  a  model  of  what  high 
school  guidance  counselors  call  the  good 
email  mldweetern  liberal  arts  college.  But 
a  decade  ago,  Belolt's  self-image  suffered  a 
couple  of  grtevovis  blows.  First,  the  Mid- 
west Conference,  made  up  of  such  good 
small  colleges  as  Lawrence,  Carleton.  and 
Knox,  expelled  Belolt  for  "overemphasis"  on 
sports.  Then,  the  Chicago  Tribune  ran  sev- 
ers articles  on  the  "top  10  coed  colleges." 
Not  Included:  Belolt.  For  a  school  that 
drew  most  of  its  students  and  a  hefty  chunX 
oi  Its  contributions  from  the  Chicago  area, 
being  omitted  from  the  list  was  like  losing 
an  academic  Dun  &  Bradstreet  rating. 

Clearly,  changes  were  needed^  but  Belolt 
(where  70  years  ago  a  philosophy  professor 
committed  suicide  becaxise  tlie  college  added 
evoluticMi  to  its  curriculum)  has  never  been 
a  hotbed  of  Innovation.  In  the  1950*8  some 
"fringe"  reforms  were  Instituted,  such  as  an 
area  program  in  Russian  studies,  but,  as 
President  liCUler  Upton,  48,  recalled  last  week, 
"We  were  Just  spinning  our  wheels,  without 
really  getting  at  the  core."  PlnaUy,  dtirlng 
a  faculty  retreat  at  Ijake  Geneva  in  the  faU 
of  1962,  the  wheels  stopped  spinning  as  Up- 
ton and  his  faculty  began  to  develop  what 
they  later  called  the  Belolt  plan. 

Borrowing  from  academic  programs  al- 
ready in  use  at  other  schools,  and  adding 
some  twists  of  their  awn.  they  came  up  with 
an  imaginative  and  radical  revision  of  Be- 
lolt's calendar,  currlcul\xm,  and  examination 
procedures.  Th«  plan,  which  winds  up  Its 
first  year  of  operation  this  week,  requires 
that  Belolt's  1,100  students  spend  1  semes- 
ter at  a  school-supervised,  off-campus  Job. 
Belolt.  In  fact,  encourages  some  to  stretch 
their  time  away  from  campiis  to  a  full  year 
or  more  by  combining  "field  terms'*  with 
vacations  and  study  at  other  Institutions. 
School  operates  year  round  so  the  usual 
"freeliman,  sophomore,  Jimior,  senior"  dis- 
tinctions no  longer  apply.  But  whether  It 
takes  a  student  8  years  or  4  to  get  his 
degree,  a  Belott  education  costs  $10,400 — 
payable  In  eight  Installments. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Belolt  plan  is  the  un- 
derclass oommoQ  course,  olBclally  dubbed 
"man  in  perspective"  but  known  among  stu- 
dents as  singly  "UOC."  Taiight  by  faculty 
from  aU  of  Beldf  s  22  departments  and  orga- 
nized into  cUunes  oC  20  or  fewer  students, 
UCC  runs  a  year-long  general-education 
gamut  from  the  Bhagavad  Qlta  to  an  Ingmar 
Bergman  movie.  Another  Innovation  de- 
signed to  buck  the  trend  toward  apedallza- 
tion  la  three  required  "area-exams" — ^In  the 
htunanities.  social  sciences,  and  natural  sci- 
ences. A  student  may  take  the  exams  any 
niunl>er  oif  time,  for  faUures  are  not  rec«<ded 
on  Ids  record. 

Debugging:  The  changes  in  curriculum 
and  calendar  have  led  to  other  changes  mi 
Belolt's  66-acre  campus.  Annual  gifts  to  the 
college  have  doubled.  Student  implications 
have  Jumped  from  960  last  jeax  to  1,400  al- 
ready received  this  year.  Significantly,  there 
has  been  a  striking  increase  in  applicants 
from  outside  the  Midwest.  For  example, 
Warren  Hegg,  summer  president  of  the  stu- 
dent senate,  comes  from  Boise,  Idaha  "I 
turned  down  Harvard  and  Coliunbia  to  oome 
here,"  says  the  18-year-old  underclassman. 
"I'm  Interested  in  law  and  I  could  see  no 
other  program  that  would  give  me  as  broad 
a  backgroiind." 
As  might  be  expected  after  only  1  year,  the 


Beloit  plan  has  not  yet  been  completely  "de- 
bogged."  If  mppUcaXUnDM  are  up.  so,  too.  Is 
the  dropout  rate.  Many  students  are  con- 
fused about  what  the  ooUege  expects  of  them 
In  Held-term  work,  or  in  area  exams,  and 
most  choose  to  "play  it  safe"  by  taking 
courses  they  beUeve  wiU  help  them  pass  the 
exams.  Some  professors  object  to  teaching 
UCC  classes  outside  their  fields.  Yet  most 
of  the  tea^Aiers  and  students  seem  pleased 
with  Belolt's  new  look.  So  Is  President  Up- 
ton. "Snudl  coUeges."  says  the  taU,  hand- 
some economist,  "liave  a  responsibility  to  do 
things  other  Institutions  can't  do.  If  the 
small  colleges  Just  continue  to  mimic  the 
large  universities.  they'U  be  gone."  And  as 
Paul  Garman,  associate  director  of  admis- 
sions, put  it:  "Belolt  is  no  longer  Just  an- 
other good  lil>eral-arte  school  in  tihe  eyes  of 
Its  applicants.  Now  it  seems  Uke  something 
special." 


Protection  of  Religions  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     - 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  uamtulmd 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  N. 
Walker,  of  New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Walker's  letter  dart- 
fies  a  statement  that  I  made  on  the  "con- 
science clause"  discussed  in  otxinection 
with  the  Taft-Hartley  legislation,  I  re- 
spectfully Include  his  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord. _ 

Bronx.  N.T.. 
August  B,  1965. 
Hon.  Carlton  B.  Sickles, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Sxcklxs:  Tour  Interest  in  the 
protection  of  religious  lH>erty  in  America, 
especially  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  is  much 
appreciated  by  many  liellevers  in  the  I^rd 
Jesus  Christ  like  myself. 

In  your  speech  in  the  House  on  July  28 
you  refer  to  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. I  notice  you  aUude  to  a  current 
case— Western  Meat  Packers,  Inc.  (148  NLRB 
No.  62  (1966))  as  if  It  related  to  some  in 
fellowship  with  ourselves.  This  Is  not  true. 
The  persons  Involved  could  be  connected 
with  some  group  bearing  a  name  glmWtr  tp 
Plymouth  Brethren  4  (so-called  by  VS. 
Census) . 

Also  for  the  sake  of  acc\iracy  may  I  note 
that  you  Incorrectly  say  "all  in  all  17  mem- 
bers of  this  sect  have  been  fired  under  imlon 
shop  agreemmts  because  they  refused  to 
pay  imlon  dues."  In  our  written  testimony 
we  said  these  17  were  sample  cases.  Many 
more  oC  our  friends  have  been  involved. 

As  for  recency  of  cases — one  of  our  friends 
was  fired  within  the  last  10  days  because  SO 
days  had  Just  expired  since  a  union  shop 
agreement  was  signed  and  he  could  not  join 
because  of  religious  conscience.  He  had 
been  worldng  weU  for  his  employer  for  18 
yean.  He  is  now  loolLlng  for  a  Job,  is  in  his 
fifties,  and  has  a  wife  and  smaU  baby  to 
support. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  lest  this  vital 
Issue  of  religious  Uberty,  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  ot  this  land  sought  In  fleeing  here, 
should  be  pigeonholed  and  forgotten.  I  am 
ooQVinoed  that  our  Almighty  God  wUl  take 
note  at  the  89th  Congress  and  the  present 
administration  If  any  change  In  the  Tsft- 
Hartley  ASi  Includes  at  this  time  protec'.'on 
of  reUglous  conscience. 
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will  iou  ask  your  friends  In  the  Senate  to 
suppor*   a  conscience  amendment  and  TOta 
"yes"  f(  T  it  If  it  comes  back  to  the  House? 
I^spectfully  yours. 

FaxDEBicx  N.  Walkkb. 


The  Bany  Gray  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ausrust  16. 1965 


the  Barry 


Mr 

Speake^, 

ing 

cogent, 

the  brotuicast 

The 
Gray's) 


lest 


MURPHY    of    New    York.     Mr. 

,  a  national  magazine,  In  dlscuss- 

Oray  program,  offered  this 

but  highly  perceptive  appraisal  of 


in  the  business  *   *   *  his   (Mr. 
guests  say  whatever  they  please. 


Barr'  Gray,  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  w(  U-lnf ormed  radio  commentators 
in  New  york,  recently  celebrated  his  15th 
annlveisary  with  WMCA,  and  I  submit 
that  he  has  recorded  a  number  of  major 
accomt  Ushments  that  merit  attention. 
and  ac<  ount  for  his  enormous  popularity. 

He  hi  IS  interviewed  an  estimated  30.000 
guests,  man  and  women  in  the  arts,  poll- 
tics,  sc  ence,  and  the  literary  field,  con- 
ducted more  air  Interview  hours  than 
any  of  his  competitors,  nearly  20.000, 
and.  to  his  great  credit,  enjoys  the  larg- 
est eve]  Ung  radio  audience  in  New  York 
City. 

A  vet  ?ran  of  nearly  30  years  in  broad- 
casting Mr.  Oray  can  point  with  justifi- 
able pr  de  to  the  fact  that  his  program  is 
one  of  ,he  most  discussed  shows  on  the 
air.  t  Is  achievements,  one  esteemed 
radio  c:  Itic  has  stated,  have  proven  that 
listener  J  "will  stay  up  late  to  hear  dis- 
ciisslon    opinion,  and  controversy." 

Mr.  ( rray  is  more  than  a  moderator  of 
a  talk  I  rogram.  He  Is  a  man  gifted  with 
keen  re  xirtorial  Instincts,  an  interviewer 
with  rare  Insight  who  is  able  to  get  to 
the  hea  rt  of  a  subject,  and  a  broadcaster 
who  his  demonstrated  repeatedly  that 
he  has  the  courage  to  express  his  con- 
victions on  the  air. 

His  ^'ork  is  In  the  tradition  of  such 
renown  sd  figures  as  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
Elmer  Javls.  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  in 
that  h(  has  spoken  with  courage  and 
vigor  w  len  presenting  views  he  believes 
are  me  jiingful  and  of  profound  inter- 
est to  he  public,  and  when  analyzing 
men  an  I  events  that  shape  our  lives. 

Mind  ul  of  the  fact  that  in  a  democ- 
racy, d  sparate  opinions  on  major  is- 
sues mi  St  be  aired  and  every  effort  must 
be  mad !  to  provide  answers  to  searching 
questiois,  Mr.  Oray  has  made  his  pro- 
gram a  fonui  for  all  viewpoints  on  vital 
local.  nEttional.  and  international  mat- 
ters. 

He  hts  made  his  microphones  avail- 
able to  men  of  all  political  persuasion, 
and  th(«ugh  ideas  have  been  advanced 
that  an  anathema  to  Bfr.  Gray  person- 
ally, he  has  permitted  them  to  be  articu- 
lated f  t  Uy  in  order  to  give  his  listeners 
the  broidest  possible  perspective. 

In  a  media  that  has  been  criticized 
at  timej  for  its  timidity  on  controversial 


matters.  Mr.  Gray  himself  has  often  been 
the  center  of  controversy — but  he  Is  to  be 
commended  for  consistently  refusing  to 
compromise  his  beliefs. 

A  man  of  varied  activity,  lively  intelli- 
gence, and  broad  interests.  Barry  Gray 
has  Illuminated  and  brought  distinction 
to  nighttime  radio.  The  New  York  City 
broadcasting  scene  is  a  better  place  for 
his  presence. 


Who's  To  Blame  for  Snafu  at  Atterbury? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  alibis  for  the  difflcultles 
with  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Camp  At- 
terbury. Ind.,  the  blame  has  been  laid 
upon  Hooslers  themselves  by  Job  Corps 
ofQclals. 

This  Is  a  completely  unwarranted  and 
imjustlfled  slander  against  the  people  of 
Indiana,  and  it  has  received  the  treat- 
ment It  deserves  from  Indiana  Congress- 
man Richard  L.  Roudebush  and  Indian- 
apolis News  editor  M.  Stanton  Evans : 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Aug.  13.  1966] 
Who's  To  Blame  roa  SNAru  at  Attkrburt? 
(By  Stan  Evans,  editor  of  the  News) 

Mounting  troubles  at  the  Federal  Job 
Corps  Center  at  Camp  Atterbury  have  war  on 
poverty  officials  In  Washington  groping  for 
alibis. 

Obviously  alarmed  by  reports  of  crime,  lack 
of  discipline,  and  administrative  snafu.  Sar- 
gent Shrlver's  helpers  are  blaming  the  Atter- 
bviry  mess — not  on  their  own  failures — but 
on  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Visiting  our  State  recently.  Job  Corps 
Deputy  Director  Christopher  Weeks,  among 
other  comments,  said  one  of  the  problems 
was  that  the  youngsters  feel  they  are  not 
welcome  In  the  communities  adjacent  to 
Atterbury.  He  added  that  "If  they're  re- 
jected, they'll  react  accordingly — and  who 
can  much  blame  them?" 

Who  can  blame  them?  Well,  every  law- 
abiding  Hoosler  who  Is  not  harassing  other 
peaceful  citizens  might  feel  Inclined  to 
blame  them,  for  one  thing.  .\nd  every  hon- 
est taxpayer  who  has  put  up  his  money  to 
pay  for  the  600  employees  and  440  corpsmen, 
for  another. 

And  I  Imagine  everyone  who  has  not  been 
arrested  lately  and  charged  with  commltlng 
sodomy  might  also  feel  Inclined  to  blame 
them  as  weU. 

Weeks'  remarks,  as  fantastic  as  they  seem, 
are  typical  of  the  liberal  view  of  the  Job 
Corps  foul-up.  The  fault  at  Camp  Atter- 
bury, according  to  the  welfare-state  brigade, 
doesn't  lie  with  the  program :  It  lies  with  the 
people  of  Indiana. 

This  Is  a  falsehood  and  an  Insult  to  the 
people  of  this  State.  Federal  dogooders  have 
foisted  off  a  dubious  scheme  on  the  people  of 
Indiana — and  now  try  to  blame  private  citi- 
zens for  their  own  mlsplays.  Not  a  very 
creditable  line  of  conduct,  but  one  which  has 
occurred  before  when  welfare  state  schemes 
have  backfired. 

As  noted  In  the  News  last  Saturday,  a  simi- 
lar effort  to  pin  Job  Corps  difflcultles  on 
Hooslers  was  Insinuated  In  a  recent  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post.  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Roudebush,  of  NoblesTllle. 


has  given  a  timely  and  forthright  rebuttal  to 
these  mlsprcsentatlons. 

The  Atterbury  center,  Roudebush  said  in 
a  House  speech  August  4.  "has  been  an  expen- 
sive fiop  thus  far.  and  now  the  apologists  for 
the  administration  are  attempting  to  make 
the  people  of  Indiana  the  scapegoat  for  tbu 
•10  million  failure. 

"This  is  typical  Liberal  smear  strategr 
whenever  a  pet  project  goes  awry— find  » 
conservative  or  Republican  bogeyman  to 
blame. 

"Blaming  the  hostility  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  and  editorial  opposition  for  the  mis- 
erable results  at  Camp  Atterbury  Just  doesn't 
Jibe  with  the  facts— Atterbury  has  been  a 
Democratic  patronage  production  from  start 
to  finish. 

"Rowdyism  by  Job  Corpsmen  at  nearby 
Indiana  communities  is  glossed  ove^,  as  are 
reports  of  the  dropouts  trying  to  biiy  guns 
while  on  leave  from  the  camp.  A  sordid 
sexual  assault  Involving  seven  dropouts  la 
brushed  off  as  an  expression  of  challenged 
manhood. 

"Indiana  has  a  worldwide  reputation  as  oae 
of  the  friendliest  States  in  America,  and 
Hoofller  compassion  for  the  underprlvlleg^ 
is  unequaled.  As  in  all  States,  people  w^ 
obey  our  laws  are  welcome." 

In  attempting  to  blame  Job  Corps  failures 
on  Hoosler  hostility.  Deputy  Director  Weeks 
claimed  favorable  results  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Things  are  fine  elsewhere,  be 
Intimated:  it's  Just  Indiana  that  is  trouble- 
some. 

This  Is  hogwash.  Job  Corps  troubles  in 
other  States  have  Lf  anything  been  worse 
than  they  are  here. 

Five  Job  Corpsmen  In  President  Johnson's 
home  State  of  Texas  were  arrested  foj  al- 
legedly shooting  down  two  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base  airmen  in  San  Antonio. 

In  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  continued  rowdy- 
Ism  at  a  girls'  Job  Corps  center  caused  the 
city  council  to  vote  to  have  the  poverty  fight- 
ers booted  out  of  town. 

In  Lewlston,  Calif.,  local  residents  say 
prison  parolees  among  the  Job  Corpsmen  ter- 
rorized the  community. 

In  Blackstone,  Va.,  the  city  fathers  voted 
flatly  to  turn  down  a  proposed  Job  Corps 
center  after  learning  of  difflcultles  caused  by 
the  program  elsewhere. 

Apparently  the  people  of  Virginia.  Florida, 
Texas,   and   California   haven't  been  much 
more    cordial    or    "understanding"    toward  ^ 
Weeks'   proteges    than   have   the   people  of  " 
Indiana. 

Weeks,  in  short,  has  been  feeding  us  a  line 
of  insulting  guff.  The  Job  Corps  is  a  fiop 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  his  effort  to  foist  off 
the  falsehood  that  Indiana  Is  to  blame  for 
Its  troubles  serves  only  to  discredit  still  more 
an  already  unsavory  program. 

\ 

Proposal  Has  Merit 

N 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  oKto 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
newed interest  In  proposals  for  constitu- 
tional authority  in  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  to  reapportion  one  of  its 
branches  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  oth- 
er than  population  alone.  Is  evidenced 
by  a  well-written  editorial  in  the  July  13, 
1965.  issue  of  the  Sidney  (Ohio)  Dally 
News. 

It  would  serve  a  iiseful  public  pur- 
pose if  everyone  interested  in  legislative 
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.nnortionment,  carefully  read  the  edi- 
torial, such  editorial  follows: 
Peoposal  Has  Mzarr 
True  to  his  promise  made  last  week  when 
the  Senate  turned  down  his  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  Senator  Diueskk 
Za  again  introduced  his  proposal  directed 
aTdUutlng  the  Supreme  Court's  "one  man, 

one  vote"  rule. 

(Although  the  proposal  received  a  major- 
ity vote  In  the  Senate,  It  was  seven  votes 
shy  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.) 

While  the  Senator's  new  proposal  Is  given 
little  chance  for  passage,  that  does  not 
preclude  the  fact  that  with  certain  safe- 
Lards  It  still  iias  substantial  merit. 

The  objectives  of  the  amendment  take  Into 
consideration  a  number  of  Important  po- 
litical and  economic  facts  which  have  long 
been  fundamental  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States,  and  should  not 
be  lightly  Ignored. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Dlrksen  proposal. 
States  would  be  aUowed,  If  their  Inhabitants 
to  wished,  to  provide  some  form  of  strong 
regional  representation  which  the  Supreme 
Court  one-man,  one-vote  rvile  so  deeply 
undercut. 

In  thU  Nation  of  ours,  with  Its  more  than 
3  million  square  miles,  there  are  numerous 
lightly  populated  areas  whose  economic  well- 
being  Is  indispensable  to  national  strength 
and  prosperity. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  seeing  that 
luch  regions  are  neither  swamped  nor  ne- 
glected by  a  swelling  urban  electorate  which 
may  not  fully  understand  special  problems  of 
lUCh  regions. 

There  Is  also  basis  for  regional  representa- 
tion already  fixed  within  our  Federal  system. 
Not  only  are  Members  of  the  TJB.  Senate 
chosen  on  a  regional  basis,  but  there  are 
numerous  deliberate  checks  and  balances  one 
of  whose  purposes  Is  to  protect  minority 
rights  and  restrain  possible  majority  tyranny. 

One  of  the  safeguards  suggested  would 
require  any  State  wishing  to  elect  one  house 
on  other  than  a  one-man,  one- vote  basis 
would  first  have  to  adopt  that  procedure 
through  a  popular  referendum  held  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis. 

Another  safeguard  would  require  that  at 
least  once  every  so  often  (the  figure  usually 
mentioned  Is  10  years)  the  practice  of  spe- 
cially electing  one  house  would  have  to  go 
before  the  voters  for  continuance  or  rejec- 
tion. Ilils  referendum  would  be  held  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis. 

These  requirements  wo\ild  leave  It  up  to 
the  entire  electorate  of  the  Individual  States 
to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  elect  one 
bouse  on  a  special   basis. 

It  Is  undeniable  that  grave  abuses  In  the 
form  of  overrepresentatlon  of  nonurban  areas 
have  grown  over  the  years.  While  there  may 
be  need  for  correction  In  many  cases,  such 
correction  should  not  result  in  creating  new 
abuses,  among  them  underrepresentatlon  for 
legitimate  regional  needs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ar- 
kanstis  and  the  Nation  lost  a  dedicated 
and  devoted  public  servant  in  the  passing 
on  July  15, 1965,  of  its  former  Governor, 
and  more  recently  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 


versive Activities  Control  Board,  Hon. 
Francis  A.  Cherry. 

His  outstanding  accomplishments  as 
chancery  Judge  and  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  win  live  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  In  the  years  to  come.  He 
fulfilled  every  trust.  He  was  a  patriot 
in  the  fullest  sense.  He  loved  America 
and  its  institutions.  He  proved  this  by 
fighting  Its  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. 

His  services  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Actlvtles  Control  Board,  and  in 
recent  years  as  Its  Chairman,  have  meant 
greater  security  for  the  American  people. 
In  that  he  and  the  members  of  the  Board 
had  exposed  the  activities  of  the  enemy 
at  our  gates. 

Francis  Adams  Cherry  was  born  Sep- 
tember 5,  1908.  In  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  the 
youngest  of  five  children  of  a  railroad 
conductor.  As  a  youth  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Oklahoma  where  he  at- 
tended Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  from 
1926  to  1930.  majoring  In  prelaw. 

E>urlng  the  depression  he  worked  as 
a  dishwasher  and  later  drove  an  Ice  truck 
In  the  02ark  Moimtalns.  He  managed  to 
save  $37,  which  enabled  him  to  enroll  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  Law  School 
In  1933.  Half  of  his  savings  went  for 
tuition,  but  with  the  help  of  classmates 
who  lent  him  books  and  with  outside  jobs 
he  won  his  law  degree  In  1936  and  also 
was  president  of  the  senior  class. 

After  serving  as  a  naval  officer  for  2 
years  during  World  War  n,  he  returned 
to  the  bench  of  the  12th  Chancery  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  to  which  he  was  elected 
In  1942,  having  previously  practiced  law. 
served  as  a  U.S.  ctmunlssloner,  and  been 
a  referee  for  the  Arkansas  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  He  was  re- 
elected to  another  6-year  term  In  1948 
without  («)posltlon. 

In  1952  Mr.  Cherry  was  a  lltUe-known 
country  judge  using  a  new  radio  techni- 
que called  the  talkaton  In  his  campaign 
for  Governor.  In  more  than  20  talka.- 
thons  he  reached  more  voters  than  any 
other  candidate  in  the  State's  history 
and  went  on  to  score  an  upset  victory. 

In  doing  so  he  attracted  national  at- 
tention because  he  defeated  the  incum- 
bent, Sidney  S.  McMath.  by  100,000  votes 
in  the  primary.  Significantly,  the  in- 
cumbent had  been  endorsed  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  '' 

Mr.  Cherry's  marathon  broadcasts 
lasted  from  3  to  24  hours,  during  which 
he  answered  hundreds  of  questions  tele- 
phoned to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 

State. 

Strong  In  his  conviction  that  respon- 
sibility for  progress  and  welfare  rested 
Initially  with  the  State  and  local  entity, 
the  Governor  once  told  an  Interviewer: 

Oiu-  entire  State  Is  pulling  itself  out  of 
the  mire  by  Its  own  bootstraps.  Towns  that 
were  once  sleepy  are  now  bustling. 

He  gave  his  beloved  Arkansas  a  new 
State  financial  code  and  pushed  through 
an  Industrial  development  program. 

On  October  5.  1955,  Governor  Cherry 
was  nominated  by  President  Elsenhower 
for  membership  on  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  He  was  re- 
appointed for  another  5-year  term  on 
March  4,  1960,  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  was  named  Chairman  of  the  Board 


on  January  31,  1963,  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, serving  in  that  post  until  his  death 
on  July  15,  1965.  After  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  the  Governor  sub- 
mitted the  iisual  courtesy  resignation 
and  was  redesignated  Chairman  by  Pres- 
ident Jcrfinson  In  December  1963. 

As  a  monber  and  Chairman  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  C(Mitrol  Board 
Governor  Cherry  roimded  out  a  full  life 
devoted  to  law.  to  justice,  to  service  to 
his  people,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Those  who  served  with  him  and  are 
now  members  of  the  Board  are:  Thomas 
J.  Donegan,  of  New  York;  Prank  Kowal- 
skl,  of  Connecticut;  Leonard  L.  Sells,  of 
Virginia;  and  Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of 
Illinois. 

A  quasi- judicial  control  agency,  the 
Board  of  which  Governor  Cherry  served 
for  almost  a  decade  fulfills  a  most  sig- 
nificant role  In  our  democracy.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  may  reoall  that  the  81st 
Congress,  as  a  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings, determined  in  1950,  and  I  quote 
from  Public  Law  831,  that — 

There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which,  In  Its  origins,  its  development. 
and  Its  present  practice.  Is  a  worldwide  revo- 
lutionary movement  whose  purpose  It  Is, 
by  treachery,  deceit.  Infiltration  Into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise),  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a 
Commtmlst  totalitarian  dictatorship  In  the 
countries  throughout  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  worldwide  Communist  orga- 
nization. 

Subsequently  the  83d  Congress  in  the 
Communist  Control  Act  of  1954,  an- 
nounced that — 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  Commimlst  Party  of  the  United 
States,  although  purportedly  a  political 
party.  Is  In  fact  an  Instrumentality  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Governor  Cherry  devoted  the  last  10 
years  of  his  life  to  carrying  out  the  will 
of  Congress  on  the  Board  which  was  es- 
tablished  to  safeguard  our   security. 

Under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  the  Board  is  given 
jurisdiction  to  determine,  in  proper  pro- 
ceedings: First,  whether  any  organiza- 
tion In  the  United  States  is  a  Comm»»- 
nlst-actlon  organization,  or  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization,  or  a  Communist- 
infiltrated  organization;  second,  whether 
any  individual  is  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  organization;  and  third, 
whether  any  organization  or  any  indi- 
vidual having  previously  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act  is  entitled  to  can- 
cellation of  registration  or  other  appro- 
priate reUef . 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
Is  one  of  the  types  of  Commxmlst  organi- 
zations defined  in  the  act,  or  that  any 
Individual  who  has  not  registered  as  a 
member  of  a  Communist-action  organi- 
zation Is  required  to  register,  he  shall 
petition  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  for  an  appropriate  order.  Any 
organization  or  IndivWual  once  having 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act 
may,  pursuant  to  designated  procedures, 
file  with  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  a  petition  for  appropriate  re- 
lief.  The  act  provides  for  the  Imposition 
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of  crl  Binal  penalties  upon  organizations, 
office  "s  and  Individuals  who  fail  to  regis- 
ter o*  to  abide  by  the  other  provisions 
of  th>  ao(  which  apply  when  an  order 
oi  th  i  Board  has  become  finaL 

Du  ing  his  membership  on  the  Board. 
Gove  HOT  Cherry  participated  in  the 
heailig  and  decision  of  some  65  cases, 
some  of  which  lasted  for  years  and  ac- 
cumu  ated  many  thousands  of  pages  of 
recorL  Perhaps  the  best-known  case 
with  nrhlch  Cherry  was  connected  was 
the  C  )mmunlst  Party  case.  In  1953  after 
lengt  ly  hearings  the  Community  Party 
of  th(  United  States  was  ordered  by  the 
Boan  to  register  as  a  Communlst-actlon 
orgai  Izatlon.  In  1958,  after  extensive 
litlga  Ion  and  several  appeals,  the  case 
was  I  imanded  to  the  Board  for  further 
proc©  dings.  Governor  Cherry  was  as- 
signee as  the  hearing  member  in  this 
f unda  mental  case.  His  recommended 
declsl  m  following  new  hearings  re- 
afflnr  ed  the  original  Board  order  requir- 
ing tie  Communist  Party  to  register. 
His  dicision  was  adpoted  by  the  Board 
and  iltimately  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1961.  * 

An(  ther  Important  case  over  which 
Chen  T  was  Attroney  General  against  In- 
terna lonal  Unicm  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelt  ir  Workers,  the  first  "Communlst- 
infiltr  ited  organization"  case.  Governor 
Chert  r  was  the  hearing  officer  during 
lengtl  y  and  extended  hearings  from 
1955  hrough  1961,  and  in  that  year  is- 
sued I ;  recommendation  that  the  Board 
deten  line  the  Union  to  be  a  Communlst- 
inflltr  ited  organization  as  defined  by  the 
act  The  Board  adopted  Governor 
Cherr  r's  recommended  decision  and  the 
vpea  from  the  Board's  determination 
is  pre  ently  pending  in  the  UJS.  Court  of 
Appea  s  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Clrcui;. 

Cha  rman  Cherry  also  participated 
extent  Ively  in  some  44  individual  Com- 
munis i  Party  membership  cases  brought 
by  tte  Attorney  General  for  Board 
orden  requiring  individual  Ccmununlsts 
to  rcg  ster  after  the  Communist  Party 
refuse!  to  register  in  1961.  Appeals 
from.Boaid  registration  orders  in  these 
cases  are  presently  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Oth  iT  cases  in  which  Cherry  partici- 
pated include  several  well-known  Com- 
munis /-front  cases  such  as  Attorney 
Gener  il  against  California  Labor  School. 
Inc.,  1 1  which  he  was  the  hearing  mem- 
ber, i  ittomey  General  against  Labor 
Youth  League.  Attorney  General  against 
Civil  I  igtits  Congress.  Attorney  General 
agaiiut  Jefferson  School  of  Social 
Scieru  b.  Attorney  General  against  Amer- 
ican Cwmnittee  for  the  Protection  of 
Porelg  a  Bom,  Attorney  General  against 
Vetersns  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade, I  xid  others. 

Gov  ;mor  Cherry  was  the  rare  per- 
sonal! f  who  was  both  a  lawyer  and  a 
Judge  in  the  most  refined  meaning  of 
those  «rm8.  He  was  indeed  learned  in 
the  la  7 — quick  to  gra^  legal  reasoning 
with  a  1  of  its  ever-present  distinctions 
but  sic  w  to  allow  them  to  steer  >>iw^  from 
the  re;  ilitles  of  the  matter  at  hand.  As 
lawyei.  his  approach  to  problems  was 
legal  I  at  not  legalistic:  as  Judge,  he  was 
not  on  y  Judicial  but  Judicious.  He  had 
the  ha  ;}py  faculty  of  scraping  loose  the 


barnacles  of  legal  and  factual  minutiae 
to  obtain  a  clean  view  of  the  real,  sub- 
stantive matters  at  issue.  And,  in  view- 
ing them,  he  was  uncconmonly  s^preci- 
atlve  of  the  delicate  balance  of  rights 
and  concerns  of  those  affected,  be  they 
the  parties,  their  attorneys,  his  col- 
leagues, or  the  public.  More  than  most 
men,  he  knew  that  the  scales  of  justice 
was  a  most  sensitive  instrument  which 
could  not  long  withstand  heavy-handed 
tipping  in  either  direction.  The  Gov- 
ernor's was  a  gentle  tipping  hand  graced 
by  common  sense  and  fair  play. 

As  a  person  Governor  Cherry  was 
warm  and  sensitive — a  man  who  loved 
life  fully  and  wholly.  Even  during  the 
terrible  suffering  of  his  prolonged  Ulness, 
he  never  despaired,  finding  life  always 
endurable.  He  liked  good  company  and 
he  especially  enjoyed  lively  discussions. 
Above  all  he  was  tolerant  possessing  a 
great  capacity  for  harmonizing  conflict- 
ing views.  Never  rigid,  always  practical 
he  was  a  man  with  both  feet  on  solid 
ground,  with  a  mind  keenly  aware  of  the 
yearnings  and  hopes  of  those  around 
him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Prlerson  Cherry,  two  sons,  Scott 
Cherry  and  Sandy  Cherry,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Charlotte  Cherry.  He  was  a 
great  public  servant,  but  he  was  also  a 
good  father  and  a  fine  husband. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
very  short  time  the  full  body  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  1965  agricultural 
proposals.  As  one  who  was  bom  and 
raised  on  an  Illinois  farm,  I  am  especi- 
ally Interested  in  seeing  a  workable  farm 
program  enacted  by  this  89th  Congress. 

I  firmly  believe  there  are  no  easy  so- 
lutions to  attaining  this  workable  pro- 
gram, but  I  teei  if  all  interested  parties 
will  sit  together  at  the  negotiating  table, 
sill  views  and  every  possible  program  can 
be  brought  to  light  and  discussed.  Our 
district  has  taken  this  approach:  the  Illi- 
nois Agricultiiral  Association,  citizens 
groups  representing  our  farmers,  and 
other  interested  organizations  have  met 
with  me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  1965 
agricxilture  proposal. 

On  August  6  and  7  we  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  having  Secretary  of  Agrlcxil- 
ture  Orville  Freeman  visit  the  19th  IMs- 
trict  of  Illinois.  Secretary  Freeman's 
remarks  to  large  gatherings  in  Mon- 
mouth and  Rock  Island,  El.,  were  indeed 
timely  and  extremely  helpful  in  under- 
standing what  the  1965  agricultural  prx>- 
posals  seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  excerpts  from  Secretary 
Freeman's  remarks,  delivered  at  the 
Monmouth  College  Student  Center,  Au- 
gust  6,  1965: 


Excerpts  From  Secrktabt  Orville  FsEnfAii'i 
RncASKS 

The  old  adage  that  economic  depreesloni 
are  farm-bred  and  farm-led  still  appUei 
But  today  we  prefer  to  think  of  It  In  poeltlw 
terms — that  millions  of  Jobs  and  the  healtb 
of  many  great  Industries  depend  on  tann 
products  and  farm  dollso-s. 

Representative  Graham  Urocll  made  a 
survey  of  625  farmers  In  10  big  wheat  States 
relative  to  their  prospective  Investment  la 
farm  machinery.  He  received  replies  from 
466  of  the  625  farmers  surveyed.  Under  cur- 
rent wheat  prices  these  466  farmers  plan  to 
buy  only  about  $836,000  worth  of  equipment 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  price  of  wheat  for 
domestic  use  Is  Increased  to  full  parity,  they 
Indicate  they  wo\ild  buy  almost  10  times  as 
much,  or  17,840,000  worth.  We  estimate  that 
for  every  $10,000  of  additional  farm  ma- 
chinery bought  by  farmers,  one  added  Job  Is 
created  by  industry.  For  Just  these  406 
farmers,  therefwe,  an  adjustment  in  the  do- 
mestlo  wheat  price  would  mean  about  700 
more  Jobs  In  the  farm  machinery  Industry. 

Last  year,  for  example,  gross  farm  Income 
was  $4  billion  more  than  In  1960 — and  farm- 
ers spent  over  $600  million  more  for  auto- 
mobiles and  $400  million  more  for  capital 
goods  and  machinery.  In  the  past  4  yean 
farmers  have  spent  more  than  $3  billion  more 
on  autos,' tractors,  and  other  farm  machloety 
and  equipment  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible with  a  1060  style  Income.  In  addition, 
they  spent  about  $6  billion  moT9^n  sTi(di 
production  and  consumer  items  as  feed,  fer- 
tUlzer  and  lime,  food,  clothing,  and  house- 
hold furnishings. 

Our  farm  people  are  prime  consumen. 
They  spend  about  $30  bUllon  a  year  on  the 
goods  and  services  related  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction. They  use  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  Industry.  The  take  9  percent  of  all 
the  rubber  consumed  In  the  United  States 
each  year.  They  use  6  mUUon  tons  of  steel 
a  year — a  third  as  much  as  the  automotive 
industry.  They  consiUM  about  4  percent  of 
the  Nations'  electric  powet'. 

Then  they  spend  another  $13  billion  a 
year  on  famUy  Uvlng — ^for  food,  clothes,  fur- 
nitive,  medicine,  and  other  products  and 
services  from  town  and  city  sources. 

About  6  million  people  are  employed  di- 
rectly on  farms.  But  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Agriculture  is  the  cotter  key  holdin*  ' 
some  18  million  nonfarm  Jobs  in  place.  Six 
mUlloQ  of  theee  provide  the  supplies  farm- 
ers use  for  productlcm  and  family  living. 
Approximately  10  mmim  Americans  have 
Jobs  storing,  transporting,  processing,  and 
merchandising  the  products  of  agriculture. 

In  fact.  It  is  estimated  that  3  out  of  every 
10  Jobs  in  other  employment  are  related  to 
agriculture.  Farm  famUies  will  be  better 
customers  this  year  than  last  because  real- 
ized net  farm  Income  in  1965  will  hit  a  new 
high  for  the  1960'8.  The  gain  can  be  largely 
credited  to  commodity  programs  launched 
in  1961  and  up  for  renewal  with  Improve- 
ments in  the  current  Congress. 


The  Story  of  a  Suit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Holmes  Alexander  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  unbiased  reporters  of 
the  political  scene  that  I  have  ever  read. 
His  farsightedness  has  been  exemplified 


many  times  in  the  past  and  it  Is  fright- 
ing to  me  to  see  the  tactics  being  used 
rrj^  to  quiet  his  miUtant  voice.  Yet 
Ml  attempt  is  being  made  to  do  this  very 
Shing  by  engaging  him  in  a  lawsuit  that 
Jllinot  only  take  much  of  his  time  but 
^  cost  him  great  expense  which  he 
can  ill  afford. 

surely  there  must  be  hundreds  of 
citizens  across  our  country  who  are  con- 
cerned about  communism  and  would  love 
to  defend  those  who  bravely  expose  this 
insidious  force.  I  am  suggesting  a 
Holmes  Alexander  defense  fund  and  urge 
others  to  join  me  in  contributing  to  such 
g  fund  to  provide  legal  fees  to  defend 
Mr  Alexander  against  an  unfair  law- 
suit, the  real  motive  of  which  is  to  silence 

him.  ,  ,     , 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  a  capsule  sum- 
mary of  the  suit  entitled,  "The  Story  of 

a  Suit": 

The  Story  of  a  Suit 

Columnist  Holmes  Alexander  has  written 
13  published  books,  2  produced  plays,  over 
100  magazine  articles  and  more  than  4,000 
columns  that  have  run  through  some  300 
newspapers.    He  never  got  sued — till  now. 

In  mld-Aprll  1964,  Alexander  was  visited 
In  his  Washington  office  by  Jack  N.  Rogers, 
chief  counsel  for  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  on  Un-Amwlcan  Ac- 
tivities. Rogers  handed  him  a  committee 
pubUcatlon  of  Its  investigation  of  commu- 
nism In  the  race  movement  of  that  State. 

The  committee  has  studied  an  outfit 
called  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Pond.  This  outfit  was  the  rebirth  of  another 
outfit  called  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare  which  had  been  forced  to  dis- 
iMuid  when  exposed  as  a  Commimlst  front. 

The  new  outfit  used  the  same  address  in 
Hew  Orleans,  the  same  telephone  number, 
had  generally  the  same  leadership  as  the  old 
outfit  and  published  the  same  magazine 
called  the  Southern  Patriot.  Among  the 
leaders  are  James  A.  Dombronski.  Benjamin 
I.  Smith,  and  Bruce  C.  Waltzer. 

All  three  of  these  men  were  under  Indict- 
ment lor  mxiltiple  violations  of  the  Louisiana 
Antl-Subverslve  and  Communist  Contrtri 
Act.  They  had  been  referred  to  in  the  Na- 
tional Guardian,  a  pro-Communist  publica- 
tion, as  "well-known  Communists."  Smith 
and  Waltzer  were  members  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Qulld,  a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion. Smith  and  Waltzer  were  registered  at- 
torneys for  Castro's  Communist  government 
In  Cuba. 

Alexander  wrote  a  column,  released  April 
36, 1964,  that  was  based  on  the  report  of  the 
Louisiana  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. He  said,  truthfully,  that  the  report 
traced  the  activities  of  Martin  Luther  King 
to  "CommunlBt  leaders",  and  he  named 
Dombroeki,  Smith,  and  Waltzer. 

The  report  set  off  a  whole  battery  of,  suits. 
Jack  Rogers  and  James  H.  Pflster,  chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  conamlttee  were  sued.  So 
was  UJS.  Senator  Jamks  O.  Eastland,  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subconmilttee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  So  was  J.  C.  Sourwlne.  chief 
counsel  of  the  Eastland  subcommittee. 
Meanwhile  the  US.  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  Indictments  of  Dombroskl,  Smith 
and  Waltzer  were  Invalid  under  the  Louisiana 
law. 

Alexander  was  sued  for  libel  by  Smith  and 
Waltzer.  He  had  not  caUed  them  Conrniu- 
nlsts  on  his  own  authority.  He  had  merely 
reported  that  they  were  so  labeled  by  the 
Louisiana  legislative  report.  He  has  denied 
any  malice.  He  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
Smith  and  Waltzer  till  he  read  the  report. 
He  has  pleaded  the  right  to  fair  reporting 
»nd  comment  upon  a  public  document.    He 


stands  on  the  flz«t  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution whleb  protects  the  freed(»n  of  the 
press. 

But  in  a  fOKj  trial,  heard  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  there  is  no  predicting  the  outcome  at 
the  suit. 


A  New  Kind  of  Psychological  Warfare 
Afaiiut  CommoiiUts — Drop  die  Seari- 
Roeback  Catalog  on  Them 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1965 
'Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  the  distinguished  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Harri- 
son Salisbury,  who  served  for  a  long  time 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  made  the  novel  sug- 
gestion that  one  of  our  most  effective 
psychological  warfare  te<dinlques  in  deal- 
ing with  communism  would  be  to  drop 
Sears-Roebuck  catalogs  on  the  Soviets, 
because  the  vast  array  of  items  adver- 
tised in  the  Sears  catalog  was  unusually 
representative  of  the  great  achievements 
which  our  free,  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy has  made  In  distributing  the  fruits 
of  our  economy  to  our  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Salisbury's  address: 

AtaSICA   AND   THI  TEIPLE   RKVOLUTION 

(By  Harrison  SaUebury,  speecdi  delivered : 
the  Athenaeum,  Siunmit,  N.J. ) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  grea<t  pleas- 
ure and  privUege  to  be  beck  to  q>eak  at  the 
Athenaeum  In  Summit  and  it  Is  a  curious 
comcldence  that  it  should  be  6  years  to  the 

date. 

What  I  am  going  to  talk  ate>ut  tonight  is 
considerably  removed  frcHn  the  eaibject  of  my 
remariES  of  6  yeare  ago.  Five  years  ago,  I  was 
speaking  abotxt  the  coming  problems  ct  the 
Oommvmls*  wortd.  Tonight  I  want  to  talk 
about  America  and  the  world. 

I  am  going  to  talk  agalnat  a  backgro\md 
of  a  great  deal  at  experience  with  the  Com- 
mimlst world.  I  have  Uved  to  Ruasla.  and 
I  have  spent  time  la  practically  every  Oom- 
munlat  country  tbat  exlets.    Indeed.  I  have 

visited  aU  of  them  with  the  single  exception         ,.„„.  „. „„o ■» 

of  cailna     You  get  a  different  per8poctlve""^e»ormous  superhighways  had  been  rammed 

upon  the  world  from  this.    Tou  begin  to  see     *^-    ~.„.,+..™.h-     .,o=f«,.    ♦>,««    «nr 

your  own  coiintry  to  a  different  light. 

One  thing  of  which  you  hear  a  great  deal 
when  you  are  working  as  a  correspondent  to 
Communist  countelee  is  revolution.  Those 
oountries  eeem  to  feri  that  they  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  wwd  and  tihe  concept  ot 
revolution.  They  constantly  preach  and 
propagandize  the  doctrtne  that  progress  to 
their  ooxintries  and  to  the  wca-ld  flows  out 
of  revolution.  When  they  speak  of  revolu- 
tion, they  are  talking  to  termB  of  Marx  as 
toterx>reted  by  Lento,  or  St&lln,  or  perhaps, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  or  Mao  Tse-tung. 

They  speak  In  what  we  call  the  Marxian 
dlaleotlc.  And  they  feel  that  revolution 
moves  and  changes  the  world  and  Is,  todeed, 
the  wave  of  the  future. 

Now.  the  longer  I  observe  the  various 
revolutions  to  action,  the  lees  certain  have 
I  become  that  they  have  much  to  do  with  the 
wave  of  the  future.  Indeed,  the  more  I  have 
read  about  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  revolu- 
tion, the  more  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  It  Is 
really  such  a  revolutionary  force  as  the  Com- 
munists seem  to  think.  One  of  the  things 
which  brought  this  forceably   to  my  mtad 


was  a  series  of  visits  thai  I  made.  Back  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  I  happened  to  visit  Central 
Asia,  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  seldom 
visited  by  outsiders. 

In    1944.    I    visited    Tachkent,    Alma-Ata. 
Samarkand — cities  with  romantic  names  and 
very  distant.     In  each  of  these  i^acee  the 
local  officials  spoke  apologetically  about  con- 
ditions.    Indeed,  there  was  some  reason  to 
speak  that  way.    Ocmditloos  were  not  good, 
and  they  had  not  been  Improved  by   war. 
which  had  brought  an  tofluz  of  hundreds  of 
thoiisauds  of  refugees  and  the  evacuation  of 
industry  from  Ehiropean  Russia  to  these  lo- 
calities.    Like  a  refrain,  the  mayor  of  Alma- 
Ata,  or  the  state  official  of  Uzbekistan  would 
say:  "Now  we  must  apologize  for  what  you 
see  here,  but  If  you  wUl  ctMne  back  10  years 
from  now  you  won't  recognize  things.    Give 
us  10  years  and  we  will  change  Tashkent  so 
that  It  will  be  a  completely  different  city." 
By   one   of   those   coincidences   which    do 
happen,  I  paid  a  retiirn  visit  exactly  10  years 
later.     I  have  to  confess  that  when  I  came 
to  Tashkent  I  had  absolutely  no  difficulty 
In  recognizing  the  city.    Wherever  I  went,  I 
saw  familiar  sights.     True,  conditions  were 
somewhat  better  but  the  buUdlngs  were  the 
same.     The  old  mud  city  where  so  much 
of  the  population  had  lived  was  still  there. 
There  were  some  new  apartment  houses  but 
the  streets  were  shabby  and  shoddy.     The 
people    were    wearing    rather    bad    clothtog. 
The  shops  had  very  little  In  the  way  of  con- 
sumer goods.    I  had  no  trouble  In  recogniz- 
ing  Tashkent.     I   recognized    everything    I 
saw  In  Samarkand  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Alma-Ata. 

Now,  that  was  not  a  very  surprising  dis- 
covery. I  had  been  to  Russia,  most  of  that 
10  years  and  I  knew  how  long  it  had  taken 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  World  War  n. 

I  came  back  to  the  United  States  in  1954. 
having  spent  most  of  the  preceding  6  years 
out  of  the  country.  Now  to  those  6  years, 
I  had  not  heard  of  any  revolutionary  changes 
to  America.  No  one  had  written  me  saying 
you  won't  recognize  the  United  States  when 
you  COTne  back.  When  I  returned,  no  one 
thought  that  I  would  notice  anything  differ- 
ent. To  Americans  the  country  had  gone 
along  to  the  way  it  Is  always  going.  I  went 
back  to  the  Middle  West  which  Is  the  part 
of  the  United  States  that  I  know  best  be- 
cause I  lived  a  great  deal  of  my  life  out 
there.  I  know  sometlilng  about  the  farming 
country  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  nilnols, 
and  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  confess  that  when  I  returned  to  the 
once  familiar  scenes,  I  did  not  recognize 
the  countryside.  It  had  been  changed  be- 
yond recognition. 

What  had  changed  It?    Well,  for  one  thing. 


across  the  countryside,  vaster  than  any 
roads  that  I  had  ever  seen  to  my  life.  Enor- 
mous clover  leaves  had  sprouted  where  there 
had  been  nothing  but  com  fields.  This  was 
a  revolutionary  change.  Along  with  the 
creation  of  these  highways  had  sprung  up 
an  entirely  new  way  of  life— one  that,  to 
Americans,  vras  very  familiar  but  which  to 
me,  an  American  who  had  been  out  of  my 
country.  Uvlng  to  a  supposedly  revolution- 
ary land  for  a  long  period  of  time,  was  exclt- 
tog.  new,  and  novel.  Now  the  people  didn't 
go  down  to  the  country  store  to  do  their 
shopping.  They  went  to  a  vast  supermar- 
ket or  shopping  center.  The  small  conrunu- 
nltles  of  the  Middle  West  had  begun  to  dry 
up  and  vanish.  The  economic  reason  for 
their  existence  had  gone.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tionary change.  Peope  shopped  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  They  worked  in  different  kinds  of 
factories.  I  didn't  recognize  these  factories 
wherr  I  first  saw  them.  They  were  beautiful 
low  buUdlngs  along  the  super  highways.  I 
still  cannot  tell  the  difference  twtween  a 
factory  and  a  school.  The  architecture  Is 
almost  the  same.  The  buildings  are  equally 
beautiful,  set  back  in  parks.    If  I  act  as  escort 
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of  Russians  visiting  this  country 

tell  &  school  from  a  factory.    They 

ecognize  either  of  them.     They  have 

like  that  in  their  country.    A  factory 

Is   a  grimy,   smoke-ridden   place. 

Is  a  grubby  building,  probably  three 

stories  taU.  buUt  back  in  1870.    They 

1  :now  what  a  school,  as  we  understand 

like. 

things  are  revolutionary.    We  dont 

>f  them  as  being  so  because  this  coiin- 

ac  dually  Uvea  at  such   a  pace   that  we 

aqzustomed   to  it.     It  wasnt   only   the 

that  I  saw  out  in  the  Middle  West. 

the  whole  basic  way  of  agriculture 

hat  had  changed  also. 

changed  because  of  new  technology, 
ijiethods.     The    one-family    farm,    the 
thing  which  I  was  familiar  with  as 
had  vanished.     It  was  no  longer 
profitable.    It  was  technologl- 
<  bsolete.     There   was   equipment   now 
farms  in  the  Middle  West  that  I 
recognize.     I  couldn't   even   imagine 
;  was  vised  for.     These  maichines  had 
cfevised  to  do  the  work,  perhaps,  of  10 
How  revolutionary   this   seemed   and 
to  me.     I  was  able  to  observe  this 
when  the  Soviet  Union  sent  delega- 
>ver  to  learn  the  technology  of  our 
ture.     I  went  out  with  them  to  Iowa, 
were  intelligent  Russleins  who  knew 
technique    of    farming.    They    could 
believe  what  they   saw.     They  kept 
questions  of  the  farmers.  In  Iowa, 
typical   farm    in    Iowa    when    I    was 
up  as  a  youngster,   was  a  family 
40  acres.     There  was  undoubtedly  a 
]  aan  or  two  to  help.    The  typical  tana. 
saw  10  years  ago  in  Iowa  comprised 
The  Russians   would   talk   with 
and  say.  "Well,  you  have  a  160 
^ou  have  so  many  tractors,  you  have 
so  much  com.  you  have  so  many 
Then    they    would    say,    "What 
your  labor  force?"     And   the  farmer 
say:  "Well,  there's  myself  and  my  boy 
,  of  course,  I  trade  labor  with  the 
who  has  land  next  to  me."    And  they 
say,  "Yes,  and  how  many  laborers  do 
?■•    And  he  would  say,  "Hire?    I  dont 
labor.'*     They  finally  got  it  through 
lleads  that  this  one  man.  with  his  son 
little  bit  of  extra  labor  and  his  ma- 
was  farming  this  vast  plot  of  land.    I 
them  saying  with  an  air  of  ab- 
amazement,  "By  you,  one  man.     By 
undred." 

that  Is  not  literally  true.     It  doesn't 
mean  that  for  one  operation  we 
man.  whereas,  in  Russia  they  use  a 
.    But  the  principle  holds  true.    We 
efSciency  of  labor  and  an  abundance 
because  erf  the  use  of  technology 
which  makes  their  most  ad- 
farmlng  technology  ai>pear  backward, 
vhen  you  bring  someone  from  that 
olt|tionary"  land  to  see  our  "reactionary- 
country,  wtiich  Is  consistantly  de- 
in  the  Communist  propaganda  as  the 
.-here  there  Is  no  progress,  the  place 
conditions  have   not   changed  since 
wrote  Das  Kapltal,  the  Russian  is 
with    revolutionary   impact.    I   em- 
thls  because  we  are  so  used  to  change 
United  States;  we  exi>ect  so  much;  we 
it  as  a  fact  of  life  and  we  do  not 
reali^itB  implications, 
th^k  that  the  Russians  and  the  Ckun- 
have   got    this    whole    business   of 
upelde  down.    The  fact  is  that  the 
revolutions  were  not  made  by  men  like 
Lenin  or  Stalin;  the  great  revolutions 
nade    by    machines.      The    greatest 
at  the  industrial  era  is  James 
his  steam  engine.     Basically  it  is 
engine  that  has  changed  the  world 
still  in  the  process  of  changing  it.    It 
steam  engine  that  created  the  Indus- 
It  wasnt  Karl  Marx.    It  was  the 
engine  that  changed  Europe  from  a 


machines 


tais 


Want 


eia 


peasant  agrarian  country  to  a  modem  In- 
dustrial civilization,  the  kind  of  civilization 
that  we  have  in  this  country  and  Ehirope 
and  which  Russia  and  the  Commimlst  coun- 
tries are  only  now  beginning  to  cope  with. 

Marx,  in  fact,  was  merely  a  man  who  came 
along  after  the  industrial  revolution,  ob- 
served the  w^orst  of  its  early  effects,  saw  the 
harsh  contrasts  created  by  the  primitive  ap- 
plication of  steam  power,  was  horrified  at  the 
social  and  political  effects  and  evolved  a  the- 
ory about  how  to  cop>e  with  those  effects.  A 
theory  which  Russians  are  still  struggling 
with.  The  real  revolutionary  progress  con- 
tinued to  go  on  vriUx  very  little  relation  to 
anything  which  Marx  said. 

If  we  come  to  our  country,  we  find  that 
the  most  revolutionary  technology  Intro- 
duced to  this  country  was  the  cotton  gin  of 
Eli  Whitney.  You  don't  find  any  mention  of 
Watt  and  Whitney  In  revolutionary  hand- 
boolcs.  Yet  Whitney  with  the  cotton  gin, 
changed  the  basis  of  agriculture  In  the  South 
and  produced  the  conditions  from  which  our 
devastating  Civil  War  flowed.  Such  men 
create  changes  of  a  revolutionary  natxire  in 
the  world,  not  the  theories,  not  the  men 
who  come  along  after. 

Often,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  you  read  about 
Henry  Pord.  They  don't  call  him  a  revolu- 
tionary but  they  do  give  him  credit  for 
changing  the  basic  process  of  modem  manu- 
facturing. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  up  a  list  of  revolu- 
tionaries we  must  put  Henry  Ford  high  on 
that  list.  Ford  took  industrial  technology 
and  organized  it  on  a  new  basis,  that  of  the 
production  line.  The  production  line  made 
modem  industry  in  the  United  States  entM-- 
mously  more  productive  than  ever  before. 

It  became  so  prodxictlve  that  Instead  of 
reducing  wages  to  increase  the  profit  max- 
glns.  Ford  offered  labor  the  unheard  of 
flgure^at  that  time — of  t5  a  day.  For  the 
first  time  Industry  became  so  productive  that 
the  workers,  the  so-called  proletariat  of  Marx, 
the  oppressed,  the  downtrodden  people, 
were  being  brought  in  to  share  its  profits. 

Henry  Ford  demonstrated  that  Marxist 
theories  about  the  evolution  of  the  capitalist 
world  were  completely  mistaken.  Ford  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Industrial  system,  if  it 
organizes  technology  properly,  can  be  so 
productive  that  it  can  afford  to  pay  all  its 
workers  well.  It  must  do  this  if  it  is  to 
create  oonsxuners  of  these  products.  This, 
of  course,  ttirns  all  of  the  theories  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  and  of  Stalin  and  Mao  Tse  Tung 
upside  down. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  development.  But 
we  don't  think  of  this  as  being  revolutionary. 
We  think  of  this  as  being  ordinary  Ameri- 
can progress.  Believe  me.  to  a  Russian,  or  a 
Chinese  or  a  Pole,  this  Is  most  revolutionary. 
Today,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an 
even  greater  development.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  Introduce  IBM  operation  of  the  pro- 
duction line.  We  are  beginning  to  intro- 
duce automation  and  once  again  we  create 
a  vast  expansion  in  the  productivity  of  tech- 
nology. This  makes  the  Nation  wealthy 
and  gives  it  the  resources  to  cope  with  the 
problems  which  mankind  has  suffered 
throughout  its  history. 

These  problems  are  the  ones  which  be- 
deviled Marx  and  the  Communists.  They 
were  bedeviled  by  the  problem  that  man  had 
created  better  ways  of  doing  things  but  did 
not  seem  able  to  create  a  method  whereby  he 
could  benefit  from  his  inventions.  Here  In 
this  country  without  an  ideology  that  fits 
these  revolutionary  developments,  we  have 
between  1945  and  1965  gone  through  as  radi- 
cal a  revolution  as  any  nation  in  history. 

But  we  have  let  the  Communists  run  away 
with  a  great  many  exciting  concepts,  con- 
cepts which  are  useful  to  us,  useful  to  us  in 
not  only  understanding  what  is  happening 
In  our  country  but  in  competition  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  don't  tbink  we  realize  the  dynamics  of 
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what  we  have.  I  think  that  we  have  let  the 
Communists  preempt  tfie  words  which  would 
stir  the  masses  Just  as  we  have  failed  to  sbow 
many  people  what  we  are  really  capable  of 
We  take  it  for  granted.  New  York  u  &l«an 
changing.  We  biiild  highways  but  we  doift 
realize  that  nowhere  else  are  they  able  to 
organize  their  society  so  efficiently.  No- 
where else  do  they  have  such  imagination. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  the  greateat 
revolutionary  docvmient  in  the  world  Is  Karl 
Marx's  Das  Kapital,  his  famous  study  of  the 
Industrial  system  of  Western  Europe.  Xhlg 
Is  the  book  which  is  supposed  to  have 
changed  more  men's  minds  than  any  other 
in  modem  times. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  don't  jXKsess  a 
volume  which  has  more  revolutionary  im- 
plications  than  anything  that  Karl  Marx  ever 
wrote.  I  em.  talking  about  a  volume  which 
is  known  to  everyone  in  this  room.  I  venture 
to  say  there  isn't  a  single  person  here  who 
has  ever  thought  of  it  as  having  a  single 
revolutionary  implication.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Sears  Roebuck  Catalog. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  that  is  revolutionary? 
Well,  as  you  know.  I  lived  in  Russia  for  a  long 
time.  I  used  to  get  the  Sears  Roebuclc 
Catalog  in  Moecow  and  I  tised  to  CM-der  things 
from  it.  That  is  I  did  when  I  could  get  hold 
o*  it  because  there  was  no  single  book  in 
Moscow  which  was  in  greater  demand  ^ainong 
Russians.  The  Russians  couldn't  order  from 
It  but  they  could  look  for  it.  Nowhere  had 
they  seen  such  a  wonderful  treasure  house 
of  unbelievable,  beautiful,  unimaginable 
things  than  in  that  catalog.  It  used  to  coob 
Into  the  Metropol  Hotel.  The  moment  a 
Russian  got  it  that  wotild  be  the  end.  K 
would  go  from  hand  to  hand.  If  I  ever  got 
it  back  the  pages  woiold  be  torn  out.  It  would 
be  In  tatters. 

I  have  often  made  a  recommendation  to 
the  CIA— one  which.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they 
have  never  taken  up.  This  recommendation 
is  that  they  print  1  million  copies  of  that 
catalog  In  Russian;  that  they  send  the  U-a  or 
some  other  plane  over  Russia  and  drop  the 
catalogs.  That's  all  they  need  do.  It 
would  be  the  end  of  the  Communist  world. 

Now  why  is  that?  .This  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalog  represents,  once  again,  an  American 
system  of  organizing  the  supply  of  things 
that  people  want,  to  the  people  who  want 
them.  It  is  a  magnificently  simple  and  effi- 
cient and  attractive  method.  Can  you  Imag- 
ine any  easier  way.  It  Isnt  Jiist  Sears,  of 
course.  It  is  Montgomery  Ward  and  all  the 
people  who  produce  this  sort  of  thing.  And 
it  isn't  Just  the  catalog.  It  is  the  shopping 
center,  it  is  our  whole  retail  distribution 
system,  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  any- 
whwe. 

I  remember  well  a  conversation  the  late 
Eric  Johnson  had  with  Stalin  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  head  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  was  depressed  at  the  sight 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  queuing  up 
outside  the  stores.  If  you  went  to  a  store 
and  tried  to  get  service  you  would  wait  tor 
15  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Nothing  could 
be  done  in  Russia  without  waiting. 

And  in  a  conversation  with  Stalin,  Johnson 
said.  "Mr.  Stalin,  I  want  to  make  a  sugge«- 
tion  to  you — a  suggestion  that  will  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  country  enormously. 
It  vrtll  give  you  billions  of  men  and  women 
hours  of  labor.  Let  us  send  over  to  you  a  few 
of  our  experts  on  distribution,  on  retail  trade. 
I  go  through  Moscow  and  I  see  these  lines 
every  day.  No  one  can  get  anything  without 
waiting  hoiirs  In  line.  Have  you  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  time  that  is  wasted  in  this 
manner?" 

Stalin  said :  "Yes,  I  have,  but  there  is  one 
thing  you  forgot,  Mr.  Johnson.  Before  you 
can  distribute  you  have  to  have  something 
to  distribute." 

And  this  is  the  greatest  Indictment  that 
could  be  made  of  that  system.  It  is  literally 
true,  though  not  as  true  today  as  it  was^ 


,^.„  that  the  system  simply  does  not  pro- 
^e  enough  goods  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  lU 

^^  this  country,  as  we  all  know,  we  have 
^Tour  system  working  so  efficiently  that  in 
Sne  enormous  segment,  that  of  agrictilture, 
«  are  capable  of  turning  out  food  in  such 
Quantity  that  is  capable  of  completely  smoth- 
Sng  us.  It  produces  mountains  of  food  that 
•e  can't  consume. 

We  are  in  the  absurd  situation  of  having 
ta  oftv  people  to  hold  down  production.  No- 
vh«*  else  in  the  world  was  this  situation 
»er  obtained.  Everywhere  else  they  are  run- 
ning at  top  speed,  trying  to  catch  up  with 
demand.    Here  we  have  the  reverse. 

one  of  the  most  dramatic  experiences  I 
have  bad  occurred  during  Mr.  Khmshchev's 
visit  in  1959-  I  accompanied  him  across  the 
country  when  he  was  discovering  America. 
He  discovered  many  Intereiitlng  things.  I 
vas  with  him  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  very 
dramatic  moment— I  am  not  talking  about 
that  moment  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  told 
be  couldn't  go  to  Disneyland.  That  was  a 
dramatic  moment  and  I  thought  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev was  going  to  cry.  in  fact.  I  stUl  think 
he  did  shed  a  tear  or  two.  He  was  bitterly 
dlaawwlnted.  I  am  sorry  to  this  day  that  he 
never  got  to  see  Disneyland.  I  know  he  is  not 
going  to  see  it  now.  But  that  isn't  what  I  am 
taking  about.  It  was  the  following  day  when 
ve  were  in  northern  California  and  went  to 
see  a  beautiful,  modem  industrial  plant — one 
of  the  great  facilities  of  the  IBM  at  San  Jose. 
Haw  this  Is  not  a  terriblj  unusual  plant; 
that  is,  not  by  modern  American  standards. 
It  Is  a  beautiful  one.  It  has  a  great  parklike 
getting.  There  are  magnificent  plantings  of 
flowers  and  palm  trees  and  pools  and  statues. 
It  Is  fabulous  to  look  at  but  it  could  be 
matched  by  dozens  of  other  facilities  In 
many  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  taken  around  by  Mr. 
Watson,  the  head  of  IBM.  I  dont  think  Mr. 
Watson  thought  that  he  was  showing  Mr. 
Khrushchev  anything  revolutionary.  He 
knew  he  was  showing  him  a  beautiful,  mod- 
wn  American  industrial  facility. 

I  was  present  when  something  occurred  to 
Mr.  IChrushchev.  I  am  sure  it  occurred  to 
me  at  almost  exactly  the  same  time.  I  dont 
think  it  occurred  to  any  other  Americans  who 
were  showing  this  facility  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

This  was  one  of  those  one-story  plants 
with  lots  of  windows  and  typical  cinder  block 
construction  Inside  with  pastel  colors.  We 
first  went  Into  the  office,  the  executive  sec- 
tion of  the  plant.  Here  were  the  executives 
at  their  desks,  standing  up  to  great  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. Pretty  soon  we  were  in  the  manu- 
facturing part  of  the  plant.  The  color  ot  the 
cinder  block  walls  changed  from  pastel  pink 
to  pastel  green  or  blue.  The  people  looked 
just  about  the  same.  We  passed  on  to  an 
office  department.  Again  the  only  change 
was  in  the  color  of  the  walls.  There  was  no 
grime.  There  was  no  dirt.  There  were  no 
men  in  greasy  coveralls.  There  were  no  men 
with  their  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up.  There 
were  no  men  In  blue-collared  shirts.  They 
were  all  in  white  collars.  Now  this  didnt 
surprise  any  of  the  Americans.  They  ex- 
pected it.  The  plant  was  air-conditioned. 
Working  conditions  were  fine.  There  was  no 
great  physical  labor  Involved  in  the  assembly 
of  the  various  computers.  The  office  work 
was  mechanized.  Much  of  the  plant  was 
automated.  Now.  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  this 
was  a  revolutionary  experience.  Why?  One 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  Karl  Marx,  one  of  the 
things  which  the  Communists,  ever  since 
the  Manifesto  of  1848,  have  been  trying  to 
whleve,  their  epd  goal,  in  fact,  is  to  abolish 
the  difference  laetween  manual  labor  and 
mental  labor,  between  white  collar  and  blue 
collar.  And  here  in  the  IBM  plant  in  San 
Jose,  In  the  citadel  of  capitalism,  in  this  most 
<*pltalistlc  of  American  firms,  this  revolu- 
tionary goal  of  Karl  Marx  has  been  achieved 
without  anyone  even  thinking  about  it. 


mere  are  no  blue  collar  workers  there. 
Indeed,  there  Is  practically  no  physical  labor 
at  alL  During  the  whole  c^)eratlon  the  physi- 
cal labor  Is  done  by  machine.  The  men. 
whether  they  hai^>en  to  be  a  manager,  a 
scientist,  or  a  simple  mechanic,  dress  the  . 
same,  have  the  same  kind  of  working  condi- 
tions. There  are  no  class  differences.  Even 
the  pay  is  not  so  different.  I  saw  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's face  when  this  thought  occurred 
to  him.    It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

Here  in  the  capitalist  United  States,  Karl 
Marx's  dream  of  the  Communist  world  has 
been  accomplished.  And  the  Americans 
don't  even  know  they  have  done  it. 

This  is  typical,  I  would  say,  of  the  revo- 
lutionary effects  produced  by  thi,s  remarkable 
society  in  which  we  live.  I  only  wish  that 
we  could  be  more  aware  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

My  topic  tonight  is  the  Triple  Revolution. 
I  arbitrarily  limited  it  to  tliree  revolutions. 
I  could  have  said  six  revolutions.  Because 
the  revolutions  In  this  country  are  continu- 
ous. You  can't  mark  them  out.  You  can't 
demark  them.  The  process  goes  on  all  the 
time.  Leon  Trotsky,  one  of  the  first  Com- 
mxinists,  had  a  doctrine  which  he  called, 
"Theory  of  Permanent  Revolution."  His  idea 
was  that  the  world  should  be  in  permanent 
ferment  achieving  revolutionary  goals.  The 
truth  is  that  in  this  cotmtry  without  vio- 
lence, without  ideology,  but  simply  because 
of  these  productive  processes,  we  live  in  a 
state  of  permanent  revolution.  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  we  don't 
notice  it  is  going  on. 

It's  no  accident  that  the  United  States, 
the  great  capitalist  country,  is  the  bench- 
mark against  which  Russia,  the  revolution- 
ary country,  constantly  measures  itself. 
When  Mr.  Khrushchev  set  goals  for  his 
country  they  were  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
production  of  the  United  States  by  a  certain 
year,  usually  10  years  In  the  futiire  and 
usually  the  goals  were  not  attained. 

When  Lenin  or  Stalin  wanted  to  set  stand- 
ards for  comparison,  they  took  them  from 
the  United  States.  When  Mr.  Khrushchev 
wanted  to  Improve  his  agricultural  situation 
he  came  to  us  for  the  methods  and  the 
means  of  improving  it.  What  he  couldn't 
take  from  us — because  it  went  contrary  to 
his  policy — was  our  system  of  organization. 
The  productivity  of  ovir  farms  is  based 
upon  competition  between  one  farmer  and 
another,  and  the  harsh  reality  of  the  market. 
Along  with  this  is  mixed  in  all  sorts  of 
Goveriunent  aid  and  Intervmtion.  It  Is 
a  quite  illogical  setup;  Marx  would  reject 
it  out  of  hand.  So  would  the  Russians. 
The  only  thing  Is,  that  it  works. 

I  have  been  back  to  Russia  since  Mr. 
Khrushchev  imported  our  techniques;  since 
his  many  delegations  returned  from  Iowa 
with  the  machines  and  the  methods  and  the 
knowhow  which  makes  our  agriculture  so 
productive.  I  have  been  back  there  to  see 
if  they  had  any  success  in  introducing  this 
in  Russia.  In  some  places  I  saw  machines 
that  were  Just  like  those  that  we  have  but 
there  was  a  notable  lack  of  productivity,  a 
notable  lack  of  flexibility.  There  is  no  in- 
centive for  the  farmer  to  use  those  dozens 
of  attachments  that  were  available  for  his 
tractor. 

Why?  He  wouldn't  earn  any  more  and  if 
he  did  earn  more,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
store  to  buy.  So  why  should  he  knock  him- 
self out?  Why  should  he  work  as  the  man 
in  Iowa  does?  The  farmer  in  Iowa  works 
because  if  he  doesn't,  he  won't  be  able  to 
buy  all  those  wonderful  things  in  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  catalog. 

There  is  no  such  catalog  in  Russia  and  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  Half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  John  Oalbralth  coined  the 
phrase,  "the  affluent  society"  to  describe  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  for  the  first 
time  we  were  creating  goods  in  such  qtian- 
tities  and  with  such  ease;  we  were  making 


so  much;  Average  wages  were  so  high  in  this 
country  tliat  we  could  create  a  new  tj^pe  of 
society,  an  affluent  society,  one  in  which  the 
affluence  would  be  so  widespread  that  it 
really  wouldn't  compcu-e  with  the  societies 
that,  existed  In  the  past. 

Last  year,  another  observer  of  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  Michael  Harrington,  wrote  a  book 
about  poverty  in  the  United  States,  In  which 
he  noted  that  in  spite  of  great  affluence  there 
exists  In  both  cities  and  rural  areas,  pockets 
of  absolute  poverty — places  where  people 
have  no  work.  A  startling  contrast  between 
a  society  based  on  abimdance,  based  on 
amazing  technology  and,  side  by  side,  people 
living  on  relief,  people  without  hope,  without 
Jobs — a  remarkable  contrast. 

A  little  bit  less  than  a  year  ago,  there  was 
published  a  declaration  by  the  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Triple  Revolution.  A  state- 
ment was  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
calling  for  an  unqualified  commitment  by 
society  to  provide  every  individual  and  fam- 
ily with  adequate  inccxne  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Now,  I  don't  know  if  that  sounds 
revolutionary  to  you,  but  to  me  it  sound  very 
revolutionary.  It  sounds  like  what  might 
have  been  on  a  Marxian  banner  someplace. 
This  was  published,  however,  not  in  a  Com- 
munist tract  but  in  the  New  York  Times. 
It  was  signed  by  a  body  of  dUtingulshed 
scholars  and  public  minded  citizens. 

It  was  presented  as  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  United  States  as  it  now  exists.  The 
interesting  thing  la  that  out  of  these  ob- 
servations by  Mr.  Oalbralth  and  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, there  is  coining  into  being  somettiing 
which  Mr.  Johnson  is  calling  the  Great 
Society. 

I  don't  know  how  revolutionary  you  think 
that  concept  Is.  I  think  it  Is  the  most  revo- 
lutionary thing  I  have  ever  heard.  I  never 
heard  anything  in  Moscow  half  as  revolution- 
ary. Wliat  Mr.  Johnson  is  saying  and  what 
Americans  are  accepting  as  qu'.te  plausible 
is  the  idea  of  eliminating  poverty  as  a  class 
in  our  society,  eliminating  the  poor. 

In  all  human  history  no  society  has  ever 
taken  upon  itself  such  an  xmdertaklng.  It 
would  be  absiuxi  for  any  other  country  to 
think  of  abolishing  the  poor.  True,  the 
Marxists  thought  they  could  do  it.  They 
thought  they  oould  do  It  by  an  egalitarian 
method  of  sharing  the  poverty,  not  the 
wealth.  When  the  Russians  produced  a 
revolution,  they  eliminated  the  wealthy  and 
the  middle  class.  Everybody  became  poorer. 
What  we  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  eliminate 
the  poor  and  everybody  is  going  to  become 
more  wealthy  than  they  ever  have  been  be- 
fore. 

It  sounds  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  that  it  ^ 
Is  entirely  plausible  and  possible.  It  ts 
plausible  and  possible  because  of  the  amaz- 
ing modem  technology,  the  productivity  and 
creativeness  of  ovu  own  Industry,  and  the 
way  we  have  organized  our  society.  We  can 
achieve  it.  We  can  make  estimates  of  how 
much  money  it  will  cost.  Some  estimates 
run  rather  high,  $12  billion. 

Well,  $12  billion  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  sounded  like  an  encHrmous  amount. 
It  doesn't  sound  so  big  today.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  are  talking  in  terms  of  increasing 
our  gross  national  product  by  $200  billion 
In  2  or  3  years.  Twelve  billion  out  of  that — 
not  too  much,  not  so  great  an  amount. 

What  is  much  more  difficult  is  to  take 
people  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
and  social  heap  and  gl\-e  them  some  skill, 
some  desire  for  life,  for  iiseful  existence. 
This  is  not  so  easy.  You  may  have  seen  some 
of  these  people.  I  have  seen  them  in  West 
Virginia,  where  they  have  been  out  of  Jobs 
few  a  long  time.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
It  is  going  to  be  impossible  for  some  in- 
dividuals. But  we  can  do  It  with  other  gen- 
erations and  this  is  one  of  the  three  revolu- 
tions going  on  in  this  country:  abolition  of 
poverty.  We  have  started  on  it  and  if  we 
are   able   to   generate   the    increases  in   the 
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gross  national  product  which  are  now  oon- 
temp]  fcted.  this  will  generate  such  moznentum 
t  will  pull  the  poverty  stricken  class 
out  of  the  area  of  Income  under  $3,000 
Invito  the  more  abundant  society.    It  wUl 
It  la  happening  right   now.     An- 
one  of  theee  great  revolutions  that  Is 
on  In  this  ooomtry. 
Ani  ther  revolution   whloh   we   are  aware 
of  bu|;  one  whloh  we  dont  think  of  as  being 
is  that  which  Involves  racial 
ty,   the  equality   ot   all   our   dtlaens. 
oppcvtunlty. 

sometimes  think  of  this  ss  a  great 
im.     Indeed.  It  is.     It  has  been  a  source 
.  friction.    BCany  things  have  hap- 
we  are  sorry  about.    We  have  gotten 
eye    abroad.     I    remember    being 
at  the  time  of  Uttle  Rock,  for  exam- 
being  constantly  called  upon  ( I  was 
Europe  at  the  time)    to  ezplfkln 
was  happening  In  the  United  States. 
»uld  these  riots  occur?     Anyone  who 
Ifeen  abroad   In   recent   years   has   \m- 
had  that  experience.     Bow  can  It 
I  found  that  I  could  explain   It 
effectively    to    Communists,    when    I 
out  that  the  reason  was  that  we  were 
to  make  a  reality  out  of  principles 
we   had   long  confessed    but   had   not 
Into  being. 

I  began  to  talk  about  the  dltBcultles 

race  and  another,  of  one  people  and 

.  living  In  understanding,  they  would 

'  res.  that  Is  a  dllBcult  problem."    Indeed 

These  are  the  most  difficult  problems 

world.    All  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  back 

1  rorld  history  and  try  to  &nd  some  time 

different   peoples   have  been   able   to 

l^agether  without  friction,  without  in- 

How  rare  are  those  examples.     It 

a  revolutionary  thing  to  attempt 

that.    Tet,  I  think  there  are  few 

In  this  country  who  have  any  doubt 

will  eventually  be  achieved.     We  can 

these   revolutionary   countries,    these 

countries,  the  Soviet  Union,  for 

where  I  liave  lived  a  great  deal. 

profess  to  have  no  race  problem. 

In  recent  years  when  for  the  first  time 

have  been  substantial  niunbers  of  Ne- 

of  African  students   In   Moscow,   al- 

instantly  the  problem  appears. 

Wb  f7    They  have  had  a  law  on  the  books 

ong  time  that  there  should  be  no  racial 

.tlon  but  they  have  never  had  to 

up   to    living    with   such    a   situation. 

the  altuatlcHi  is  confronted,  the  same 

reactlmis  occur.     I  have  seen  In  Cen- 

Busslans  and  Central  Asians,  Uz- 

g-ft«*Tifc«  living  In  the  same  cities.    Do 
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Ive  In  Integrated  situations?     They  do 

They  live  in  the  same  conditions  that 

irere  typical  of  this  country  In  many 

The  Uzbeks,  the  Asians,  live  In  one 

of  the  city  and  the  Russians  In  an- 

for  the  mdet  part.     In  schools   the 

of  one  school   ts  almost  exclu- 

Uzbek  or  Kazahk  and  the  population 

school  Is  Russian. 
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by  geography,  a  familiar  and 
form  of  segregation,  exists  still  in 
M>untry  but  Isn't   even   recognized   In 
4ovlet  Union  as  being  a  problem.     So 
again,    we    move    Into    revolutionary 
in  this  country,  tackling  the  prob- 
lelzlng  It,  attempting  to  solve  It,  con- 
that  we  will  solve  It. 

Lb  what  I  think  America  stands  for. 
t  fear  the  word  revolution.     I  don't  be- 
in  the  kind  of  revolutions   that  the 
stand  for,  that  the  Bolsheviks 
tor.    I  dont  think  they  are  necessary, 
that  we  achieve  revolutionary  effects 
country  at  a  pace  which  makes  those 
movements  look  as  If  they  were 
stllL    I  think  that  the  lesson  for 
newly  onerging  countries,  the  lesson 
struggle  for  the  future  of  the  world 
Is  In: 
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The  lesson  for  the  new  countries  Is  to  look 
with  new  eyes  at  what  we  are  doing.  But 
before  they  can  look  with  new  eyes,  we  must 
look  at  ourselves.  We  must  have  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  what  we  are  achieving. 

I  think  that  If  we  do  take  that  new  look, 
we  will  find  something  pretty  exciting  here — 
something  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  before,  something  of  which  we 
can  be  proud  and  something  which  will  keep 
America  ahead  In  the  world  through  the  next 
century. 


Changing  Balance  of  Power 


'EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  recently  published 
an  excellent  article  on  the  growing 
partnership  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment. 

The  editors  quote  President  Lamond 
du  Pont  Copeland  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  as 
follows: 

It  would  be  in  the  national  Interest,  as 
well  as  our  own  interest,  to  put  an  end  to 
what  at  times  has  seemed  like  a  cold  war 
between  government  and  bxislness. 

Mr.  Copeland  suggested  a  "conscious 
determined  effort  on  both  sides  to  Im- 
prove the  relationship  between  business 
and  government." 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  to  Im- 
prove this  relationship  Is  better  smd  more 
frequent  communication  between  gov- 
ernment and  business.  We  should  keep 
the  lines  of  communication  open  with 
a  constant  interchange  of  ideas,  sugges- 
tions, and  constructive  oriticism. 

To  foster  this  interchange  of  thought, 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  call  the 
following  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
also  plan  to  send  copies  to  businessmen 
in  the  39th  District  of  New  York. 

The  article  follows: 

Business    and    OovtSLSMnrr — A    Chancing 
Balance  or  Power 

A  growing  but  uneasy  partnership  Is  re- 
placing the  old  business-government  "cold 
war.'  Bxecutlves  are  divided  oii  how  to  work 
out  a  balance  that  maintains  their  freedom. 

A  new  pattern  is  emerging  in  the  relation- 
ship between  business  and  government  In 
the  United  States.  Its  concrete  manifesta- 
tions can  be  spotted  all  over  the  map : 

In  the  area  of  wages  and  prices,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  seeks  to  get  business  and 
labor  to  stay  within  "nonlnflatlonary  wage- 
price  guideposts." 

In  race  relations,  business  and  government 
Join  In  eff(Xts  to  create  more  and  better  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Negroes. 

In  foreign  trade.  Investment,  and  lending, 
voluntary  programs  by  U.S.  business  and 
banking  are  helping  government  to  eliminate 
the  deficit  in  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

In  the  war  against  poverty,  government  is 
drawing  on  the  help  of  bxislness  to  upgrade 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  poor. 

In  science  and  technology,  government  de- 
pends on  private  Industry  to  advance  na- 
tional interests  In  areas  as  wide-ranging  as 
economic  development,  mUltary  power,  and 
exploration  of  outer  space. 


In  matters  of  taxation  and  public  expemu 
ture,  government  and  business  are  wor^ 
more  closely  together  to  shape  fiscal  pollcyu 
ways  to  promote  full  employment  and  Bon 
rapid  economic  growth.  ^^ 

Dilemma  for  business:  Caught  up  in  Hm 
swirl  of  these  rapidly  changing  busing 
government  relations,  businessmen  are  ttc 
ing  some  tough  decisions.  The  central  proh. 
lem  Is  whether  big  business  should  acoeDt 
volvmtarlly  a  new  and  closer  relatloasX 
with  big  government — or  whether  they 
should  oppose  any  such  partnership  iMt  it 
transform  the  traditional  free  enterprlae  sn. 
tem  beyond  recognition  and  obliterate  wit 
they  consider  to  be  their  economic  freedom 

Some  leading  business  executives  are  mor- 
ing  toward  the  conclusion  that  the  dangen 
to  their  own  freedom,  and  to  society's,  wm 
be  reduced  rather  than  increased  if  ti  an 
balance — involving  elements  of  both  cooper- 
ation and  conflict — can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween business  and  government.  These  men 
are  already  working  to  achieve  such  a  balance 
of  business  and  government  functions  and 
reep>onslbUitle8. 

Politiaa  decision  and  business  growth 
(Note.— Frederick  R.  Kappel,  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  chairman,  ex- 
plains the  Interplay  of  business  and  govern- 
ment in  Innovation  and  econcHnic  develop- 
ment.) 

"The  telephone  business  in  Its  early  dayi, 
back  in  the  last  century,  was  severely  limited 
technically.  People  could  talk  and  hear  for 
only  a  few  miles,  and  they  usually  bad  to 
shout. 

"Yet  the  people  who  ran  the  business  had 
big  ideas.  In  particular,  Theodore  N.  Vail, 
the  great  leader  of  the  Bell  System  in  Jti 
formative  years,  set  forth  some  fantwlc 
goals.  He  looked  ahead  to  imiversal  ser»h- 
to  a  time  when  anyone  could  talk  wlthany- 
one  else,  anytime,  anywhere.  The  very  dar- 
ter of  the  A.T.  &  T.  Co.,  Issued  in  1885,  qxike 
of  using  cables  'and  other  appropriate  means' 
to  interconnect  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
world. 

"This  big  vision  literally  drove  the  buBl- 
ness  into  large-scale  research  and  devtiop- 
ment  effort.  The  effort  got  into  high  gear  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Prank  B.  Jewett,  the  flist 
president  of  BeU  Laboratories.  Very  impor- 
tantly. Dr.  Jewett  realized  that  the  sclentlfle 
method,  appUed  within  the  industry,  offered 
the  best  hope  of  getting  the  knowledge  on 
which  to  build  a  successful  technology  of 
communications. 

"However,  there  was  one  other  important 
circumstance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  tele- 
phone there  were  many  areas  where  different 
telephone  companies  competed  against  each 
other.  Resources  were  wasted  and  the  public 
s\iffered.  And  here  cosnes  the  decisive  fa£t: 
In  the  early  1930's  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress decided  that  In  the  Interest  of  good 
servioe,  overlapping  or  dtial  telephone  syi- 
tems  might  be  unified. 

"This  political  decision  (^>ened  the  way  to 
nationwide  service  over  a  single  sy^em  that 
woxild  interconnect  the  different  companies 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"Now  I  could  ask:  'Who  did  the  innovating 
here?  What  brought  about  the  progress? 
How  did  it  all  come  to  pass?' 

"It  might  be  answered  that  the  scientists 
and  engineers  were  re^x>nslble — after  all.  It 
was  they  who  developed  the  technology.  But 
is  this  really  the  answer,  all  by  itself?  B«- 
member.  It  was  the  foresight  and  drive  of 
Vail  the  manager  that  got  the  technical  rftort 
started,  so  In  a  sense  it  was  he  who  was  the 
principle  Innovator. 

"Yet  the  answer  is  stUl  Incomplete.  There 
was  one  more  essential  tacUx — I  mean  the 
public  consensus,  the  political  decision.  In 
the  last  analysis,  this  is  what  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  science  of  Jewett  to  Implement 
the  goals  <a  Vail." 


•ndme  a  "cold  war":  Some  put  It  In  terms 
-finding  what  has  been  an  ahnost  tradl- 
2L«S  conflict  between  business  and  Govem- 
SSSt  in  the  united  States.  One  of  these  Is 
SSmot  du  Pont  Copeland.  president  of 
rTdu  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

••It  would  be  m  the  national  Interest,  as 
-.11  us  our  own  Interest."  says  Copeland,  "to 
!!t  an  end  to  what  at  times  has  seemed 
like  a  cold  war  between  business  and  Gov- 
i^ent "  He  suggests  a  "conscious,  deter- 
^Jned  effort  on  both  sides  to  Improve  the 

'*The'unlverslty  of  Michigan's  Kenneth  E. 
Bouldlng  describes  the  "cold  war  between 
business  and  Government,"  which  he  traces 
hM*  as  far  as  1880,  as  the  most  crucial 
problem  facing  the  United  States.  "I  think 
\n  have  now  got  to  the  point,"  he  says. 
M^rbae  failure  to  come  to  some  kind  m  res- 
olution of  this  ancient  conflict  Is  our  most 
anlous  handicap," 

Pervasive:  Whatever  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  Bides  may  be,  the  actual  overlaps  be- 
tween business  and  Government  Interests 
today  are  multiple;  they  embrace  not  only 
the  areas  already  mentioned  but  also  hous- 
ing and  ;irban  redevelopment,  communica- 
tjoos,  transportation,  banking,  power,  farm- 
ing, and  other  regulated  or  subsidized  In- 
diutxles. 

Bo  pervasive  are  these  overlaps  that  some 
observers  feel  the  very  nature  of  the  U.S. 
economic  system  has  already  been  changed 
from  what  used  to  be  called  capitalism  to 
aomethlng  that  needs  a  new  name. 

Many  names  have  been  proposed  for  the 
present  system:  the  mixed  economy,  the 
managed  economy. -the  plvirallstlc  economy, 
the  garrison  state,  the  welfare  state.  What- 
ercr  the  system  Is  called,  however,  It  has 
become  Increasingly  clear  to  businessmen 
that  the  role  of  Government  In  their  affairs 
has  "changed  drastically  In  our  lifetimes," 
ai  Logan  T.  Johnson,  president  of  Armco 
Steel  Corp.,  puts  It.  "Government,"  says 
Johnston,  "Is  now  a  partner  of  business — 
■ome  even  think  the  dominant  partner. 
Whether  or  not  business  wants  such  a  part- 
ner Is  academic.    The  partner  Is  there. 

"Whether  or  not  this  partner's  advice  is  ' 
■OQght  does  not  matter.    He  will  offer  It. 
If  need  be,  he  will  enforce  his  views." 

Here  to  stay:  This  state  of  affairs  deeply 
distresses — even  Infuriates — a  great  many 
businessmen.  Many,  as  Johnston  notes, 
'n>lame  their  partner  for  the  majority  of  their 
problems — Including  their  ulcers."  And 
many  ardently  wish  their  Government  part- 
ner would  Just  go  away  and  let  them  run 
their  businesses  in  peace. 

"Yet,"  says  Logan  Johnston,  "business- 
men who  are  frank  with  themselves  in  their 
moments  of  introspection  know  that  this 
partner  Is  not  going  away,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future." 

Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  practical  busi- 
nessmen know  that  the  hxige  and  changing 
lole  of  government  in  the  U.S.  economy 
presents  them  with  a  critical  managerial 
problem. 

I.  HOW  BUSINESSMEN  SEE  THE  BASIC  ISSUE 

The  Issue  has  uncovered  differences  within 
the  VS.  business  community  that  are  both 
intellectual  and  emotional. 

On  one  side,  many  businessmen  strongly 
resist  the  contention  that  they  should  run 
their  businesses  In  such  a  way  as  to  serve 
not  only  their  private  Interests  but  also  "the 
public  Interest."  Many  condemn  this  no- 
tion that  private  business  should  seek  to 
ftilfill  "social  responsibilities"  as — In  the 
words  of  Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  an  adviser 
of  Barry  Ooldwater  in  the  1964  presidential 
campaign — "a  fundamentally  subversive 
doctrine." 

Friedman  asks:  "If  businessmen  do  have  a 
Mclal  responsibility  other  than  making 
maxlmiun  profits  for  stockholders,  how  are 
they  to  know  what  It  Is?    CAn  they  decide 


how  great  a  burden  they  are  Justified  In 
placing  on  themselves  or  their  stockholders 
to  serve  that  social  Interest?  Is  It  tolerable 
that  these  public  functions  of  taxation,  ex- 
penditure, and  control  be  exercised  by  the 
people  who  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  In 
charge  of  particular  enterprises,  chosen  for 
those  posts  by  strictly  private  groups?" 

He  warns  that  if  businessmen  once  begin 
behaving  like  clvU  servants,  then  sooner  or 
later  they  will  become  nothing  but  civil  serv- 
ants— elected  or  appointed  like  any  others. 

The  doctrine  of  "social  responsibilities," 
traditionally  minded  businessmen  fear,  may 
lead  to  a  highly  centralized  and  controlled 
economy  In  which  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence as  businessmen — or  citizens — wlU 
be  lost. 

George  Champion,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  recently  launched  a  heavy 
attack  against  the  Government's  setting  of 
guidelines  for  business  behind  "the  facade 
of  friendliness  and  partnership  between 
business  and  Government." 

"In  my  Judgment,"  said  Champion,  "the 
new  trend  toward  Government-by-guldeline 
Is  one  of  the  most  Insidious  and  dangeroiis 
on  the  national  scene  today,  and  one  which 
businessmen  shoxild  work  to  reverse  with  all 
the  energy  and  dedication  they  can  muster. 
The  guideline  approach  represents  a  giant 
step  away  from  self-reliance  and  personal 
responsibility,  and  toward  Federal  domina- 
tion of  our  national  economy." 

Balance  of  Interests:  On  the  other  side  of 
this  emotional — and  Ideological — debate  are 
businessmen  who  believe  that,  with  corpora- 
tions as  big  and  Important  as  they  are  today, 
there  Is  simply  no  way  for  corpOTate  execu- 
tives to  avoid  affecting  the  public  Interest. 

Hence,  they  contend  that.  If  UJ3.  business 
leaders  want  to  retain  their  private  freedom 
and  autonomy  to  make  decisions,  they  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  effect  ot  their  actions 
on  the  public  Interestr— with  which  their  own 
basic  corporate  Interests  are  inevitably 
bound  up. 

Some   proponents   of   this   view.   In   fact, 
assert  that  the  most  critical  Job  facing  the 
head   of  a  majca-  corporation  today  Is   to 
.  determine  how  best  to  coordinate  a  com- 
pany's interests  with  the  public  Interest 

One  who  holds  the  view  that  a  business- 
man can  take  account  of  the  public  Interest 
In  his  business  decisions  "and  stlU  be  suc- 
cessful" Is  ThOTnas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  International  Biialness  Machines  Corp. 
Watson  says:  "I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  it's  a  good  deal  easier  to  state  this  prop- 
osition than  to  put  It  Into  practice.'* 

Yet  he  feels  sure  that  one  at  the  most  Im- 
portant problems  American  management 
must  face  in  the  years  ahead  la  "how  we 
can  strike  a  balance  between  wbMt  la  aoond 
business  practice  In  the  management  of  our 
large  organizations  and  what  is  good  for  the 
national  inttfest." 

Profits  and  the  public:  Businessmen  who 
take  the  position  that  corporations  should 
seek  to  serve  public  as  well  as  private  Inter- 
ests do  not  think  this  taeaxiB  sacrificing 
profits — at  least  not  in  the  long  term.  On 
the  contrary,  they  Insist  that  effcMi*  to  Im- 
prove corporate  earnings  are  wholly  consis- 
tent with  national  interests. 

Profits,  these  men  contend,  are  both  re- 
wards for  past  efBclMicy  and  Innovations,  and 
incentives  for  future  business  achievement. 
They  are  a  means  of  financing  growth  and 
of  efficiently  allocating  human  and  material 
resources  to  uses  that  the  public — the  buying 
public — favOTS. 

Thvis,  these  buslnessmej;i  refuse  to  concede 
that  they  are  any  less  haixlheaded  ot  jwofit- 
orlented  than  «ielr  feUows.  Indeed,  they 
consider  themselvee  more  realistic  In  facing 
up  to  the  hard  facts  of  how  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully in  today's  economy — an  economy  In 
which  Government  has  a  big  role  to  play  and 
the  public  not  only  demands  "soclany  p»- 
spondble"  btiiavlor  from,  business,  but  can 


enforce  Its  demands  politically  If  It  _ 
dissatisfied     with     business     actions     and 
policies. 

Political  aawp  for  husinestmen 

(NOTE.— ^Thomas  S.  Gates,  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Oo.  chairman.  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  Elsenhower,  urges  business- 
men to  get  more  political  understanding.) 

"I'm  surprised  that  American  business  and 
banking  haven't  been  more  In  the  business 
of  understanding  government  and  molding 
legislation.  I  don't  mean  this  in  any  nar- 
row self-serving  way;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
the  best  Interests  of  both  business  and  gov- 
ernment would  be  served.  In  our  society, 
we  need  good  planning  by  business  and  In- 
telligent government.  Businessmen  need  to 
recognize  that  you  cant  have  anything  but 
big  government — and  It  will  grow. 

"Businessmen  need  more  government  serv- 
ice. The  problem  Is  that  the  Individual  is 
usually  not  willing  to  leave  his  organization 
or  lead  an  exposed  life.  He  may  find  It  fear- 
fully hard  to  regain  his  position  in  his  com- 
pany. But  companies  should  recognize  that 
experience  in  government  adds  to  a  man's 
stature,  makes  him  an  additional  asset  to 
his  business. 

"It  would  help  If  Congress  passed  sensible 
conflict-of-interest  laws.  Congress  behaves 
Inconsistently  for  Itself." 

n.  CLASH  OVBB  STEEL AND  A  ISESH  8TAKT 

The  critical  issue  in  this  debate  is  how  to 
define  the  "public  interest,"  a  concept  that 
many  businessmen  regard  as  foggy.  One 
skeptic  says:  "On  the  moet  difficult  Issues, 
'socially  responsible'  behavior  Is  not  ob- 
viously revealed  to  all  or  deduclble  from  the 
Ten  Commandments.  It  has  to  be  enun- 
ciated by  someone.  In  practice  this  usvially 
means  the  President. 

"I  think  the  real  Issue  is  not  whether 
Individuals  should  do  what  is  right,"  says 
this  man,  "but  whether  the  Preekient  sbovild 
tell  them  what  is  right,  as  distinct  from 
what  la  legal,  and  whether  Individuals  have 
any  respcxisibillty  to  do  what  he  says." 

But  Joseph  L.  Block,  chairman  of  Inland 
Steel  Co.,  declares  that  those  who  deride  the 
"public  Interest"  as  a  "nonexistent  wlll-of- 
the-wlsp.  a  self-serving  device  used  by  pc^- 
tlclana  to  cloak  ulterior  obJcetlveB,''  are 
speaking  "utter  nonsense."  Block  contends 
that  they  are  denying  not  only  the  need  for 
private  businessmen  to  eonslder  the  public 
Intemt  but  even  the  right  ot  government 
Itself  to  define  the  public  interest. 

"Surely."  says  Block,  "the  greater  good  of 
the  Natl<m  as  a  whole  should  be  of  para- 
mount hnportanee  to  everyone."  He  main- 
tains that  "while  no  one  has  an  omniscient 
power  to  define  'public  interest'  accurately 
at  any  given  time,  and  certainly  not  all  of 
the  time,  it  surely  behoovea  all  of  us — and 
most  particularly  Government — to  endeavor 
to  do  so." 

Moment  of  truth.  Block  and  his  fellow 
executives  at  T"'""<  Steel  faced  a  momen^ 
of  truth  on  this  issue  in  April  1962;  It  came 
during  the  confrontation  between  the  Ken- 
nedy  administration  and  the  steel  lnd\istry 
over  the  hike  in  steel  prices  following  labor 
negotiations  with  the  United  Steelworkers. 

The  refusal  of  eighth-ranking  Inland 
Steel— strategically  located  In  Chicago  In  the 
heart  pf  a  major  Industrial  market — ^to  go 
almg  with  the  sted  price  hike  was  probably 
the  critical  factor  that  forced  other  steel 
companies  to  rescind  their  across-the-board 
price  Increase. 

The  often-t<^d  story  Involved  telephone 
calls  by  Under  Secretary  ot  Oanuneree  Ed- 
ward Oudeman  to  Inland's  vice  chairman. 
Philip  D.  Block.  Jr.  (J^Mcph  Block  was  In 
Japan),  and  to  others  In  cailcago. 

The  upshot  was  that  Inland  held  the  price 
line,  ttiough  the  White  House  never  speeifl- 
eally  asked  this.  The  White  Houae  did. 
however,  threaten  the  steel  Industry  with 
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antltrukt  action,  and  It  genuinely  frightened 
buslnes  unen  by  what  they  regarded  as  "po- 
Uce  sta  «"  taettcs. 

Turn  Bg  point:  Though  the  Kennedy  ad- 

mlnlsti  fctlon  nominally  won  the  steel  battle. 

coitfrontatlon  was  regarded  as  a  fiasco  by 

It  left  deep  scars  on  relations  be- 

luslnesa  and  OoTemment,  scars  that 

Kennedy — and   Roger  M.  Blough. 

at  United  States  Steel  C!orp.— never 

In  healing,  despite  efforts  on  both 
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1  hat  battle  was  a  turning  point  In  ef- 
to     put     the     business-Government 
'partn<  rshlp"  on  a  healthier  basis. 

ohnpon's  moves:  After  President  Kenne- 

tlon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  qulok- 

to  establish  closer  and  friendlier 

between  Washington  and  the  busl- 

ot^nmunlty — and  to  "draw  a  veil"  over 

battle  of  1063.     He  consulted  not 

with  liberal  businessmen  who  had  been 

•ympat  betle  to  Kennedy  but  with  conserva- 

tlTes  a  I  well,  many  of  whom  had  strongly 

oppose  1    the    Kennedy    administration    as 

antfbi  mLoam." 
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of  circumstances.  In  fact — 

episode,  a  reported  insulting  remark 

l»t«  Pr«aldent'8  about  businessmen. 

tdtellectual**  tone  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 

itfatlon.    its    reformist    leanings — had 

to  awaken  In  these  business  circles 

of   Intense   hostility    toward    the 

innefy  administration   that    had   marked 

business      thinking      during 

n  D.  Boosevelt's  New  Deal. 

Johnson  was  determined  to  al- 

hostllity.    Shaken  by  the  assasslna- 

bnslnw  leaders  were,  on  their 

to  repair  relations  with  Washing- 
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rt  good  feeling:  As  Johnson  pressed 

to  gain  business  cooperation. 

buslneasmen  felt  that  he  had  suc- 

rwnarkahly  in  dispelling   the   once 

«tn¥a«ph«re.      Said    tm»    who    had 

Kennedy  and  liked  him  personally — 

Rockefeller,   president  of   the   Chase 

Bank:  "Johnson  has  established 

letter  rrtatlons  with  buslnees.    Ken- 

*t  terribly  interested.    Johnson  has 

to  more  businessmen,  and  has  shown 

He's  put  his  relations  with  the 

community  on  a  good,  strong  foot- 


sin  jertty. 


efforts  bore  political  fruit.    John- 

the  Influential  support  of  some  top 

en — led  by  Henry  Ford,  n,  of  Ford 

Co..  and  Stuart  T.  Saunders  of  the 

Banroart — ^for  his  big  tax  cut 

at  a  time  when  the  Federal  budget 

naming  hearlly  in  deficit). 

eren  succeeded  in  attracting  a 


Penna;  Ivanla 
propc  lad 


sizable  amoTint  of  big  business  support  for 
hia  pt  Utlcal  campaign  In  1964.  llie  Re- 
public A  candidate.  Senator  Ooldwater,  com- 
plalnef  during  the  campaign  about  "the 
establishment"  of  businessmen  and 
who  were  supporting  Johnson, 
's  cultivation  of  the  business  corn- 
was  not  aimed  solely  at  getting  votes 
contributions.  Bather,  It  was 
to  restructure  business-Govem- 
elationa  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  a 

of  crucial  national  problems. 
What  kind  of  nev  partnershipf 

(No^. — Calvin  B.  Hoover,  the  economics 

at  Doke  University,  farmer  presl- 

the   American   Economic   Assocla- 

cteisiders  how  to  combine  power,  eoon- 

cpicieney.  and  freedom.) 

experience  of  all  modem  indxistrlal- 

demonstrates  that  some  sort  of 

at  the  responslMlitles  and  func- 

the  state,  of  economic  organisations, 

Indlvtduals  easentially  different  from 

capitalism  of  the  past  is  Inevitable. 

1  «comai  evident  whether  we  look  at 

TugoMavla,   Great  Britain,   or  th* 

States.    If  the  role  of  the  state  be- 


sccietlea 

•iilx' 
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comes  all-embracing,  however,  it  l£  likely  to 
prove  almost  impossible  to  preserve  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  state  and  to  provide 
adequate  protection  for  the  Individual 
against  men  wielding  state  power. 

"Tet  there  Is  substantial  ground  for  the 
belief  that  something  much  lees  than  an 
all-embracing  role  for  the  state  would  serve 
to  Tn^<yt»-<"  the  economy  in  effective  opera- 
tion. This  less  than  all-embractng  role 
might  even  Involve  a  t]rpe  of  quasi -public 
utility  i»-lce  and  wage  regulation  In  the  most 
important  Industries.  So  long,  however,  as 
there  was  no  attempt  to  force  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  economy  Into  some  Ideologically 
determined  straltjacket,  so  long  as  the  de- 
velopment came  about  by  peaceful  means 
rather  than  by  revolutionary  violence,  the 
always  potential  danger  to  personal  liberty 
need  never  become  actual. 

"Popular  support  for  such  a  mixed  system 
would  be  strengthened  by  a  further  diminu- 
tion in  the  share  of  Income  going  to  prop- 
erty or  by  a  further  dissemination  of  prop- 
erty ownership. 

"How  to  limit  the  personal  'take'  of  the 
managerial  class  nevertheless  would  still  re- 
main a  problem,  since  this  "take"  tends  to 
substitute  Itself  for  the  retiuTi  on  property. 
It  Is  Immensely  Important  that  the  power  of 
the  state  not  be  wielded  without  limit  by 
a  class  which  la  both  politically  and  militar- 
ily a  ruling  class  at  the  same  time  that  It 
Is  an  economically  ruling  class. 

"It  Is  of  crucial  importance  that  the  In- 
teUect«ULls  in  all  societies  should  never  for- 
get th»t  while  new  patterns  of  enlarged  econ- 
omic fnnotlons  of  the  state  are  emerging 
and  indeed  must  emerge,  the  state  power 
cannot  automatically  be  assumed  to  be 
wielded  In  the  public  Interest  and  that  the 
limitation  of  state  power  to  a  practicable 
tniniTTiiiTn  (tui  remains  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  personal  liberty." 

m.    JOHNSON'S    KOVXS:    FOLICT    &ND    PRACTICX 

Soon  after  winning  his  landslide  victory 
over  Ooldwater.  Johnson  sought  to  define  his 
concept  of  separata  and  Joint  buslnee»- 
Oovemment  responsibilities.  He  did  this  In 
an  address  before  the  Business  Ootincil — a 
body  of  predcoUnantly  conservative  chiefs 
of  major  oorporatloiis.  The  Business  Council 
in  1961  luul  brawled  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  cut  Itself  off  from  official 
Government  connections. 

President's  aim:  The  President  told  the 
Business  Council  that  Government  and  busi- 
ness must  "operate  in  partnership,"  not  as 
antagonists,  to  s<dve  many  problems.  He 
listed  four  as  paramount: 

Aoceleratlng  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Main  tAln  Ing  price  stability. 

Strengthemlng  the  n.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Finding  ways  to  reduce  high  rates  of 
unnnployment  among  teenagers  and  to  as- 
sure "adequate  econcunlc  opportunities  for 
all  our  people" — obviously  including  Negroes. 

Bole  of  Government :  In  attacking  all  those 
problems,  said  Johnson,  business  and  Gov- 
ernment had  distinct  roles.  One  of  Gov- 
ernment's main  Jobs  was  to  produce  a  tax 
system  that  would  not  overburden  business- 
men or  consumers,  and  would  maintain  in- 
centives for  productive  effort. 

The  big  1964  tax  cut— totaling  $14  billion— 
had  clearly  pHrod\iced  a  major  effect  in  ac- 
celerating growth  and  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. Johnson  emphasized  that  the  n.S. 
Government  would  seek,  through  both  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  to  create  conditions  of 
stable  econotnlc  growth  in  which  individual 
businesses  could  prosper. 

The  Government's  role  should  not  be  con- 
fined, said  Johnson,  to  creating  enough  total 
money  denumd  to  keep  the  economy  func- 
tioning at  a  high  level.  Government  should 
also  shape  expenditure  programis  to  Improve 
human  and  natural  reeouroes  and  make 
"social  investments  *  *  *  to  support  private 
enterprise." 


But  the  Government,  Johnson  told  th* 
businessmen,  should  avoid  trespassing  qq 
the  proper  area  of  private  business;  it  shouU 
leave  a  "clear  field"  wherever  oompetttlva 
enterprise  Is  the  most  efficient  way  of  gettlat 
a  Job  done. 

And  business:  The  major  responslbilitlei 
of  business,  aooording  to  the  President,  ««• 
to  produce  high-quality  goods,  to  Innorate, 
to  cut  piroductlon  costs,  to  sell  vlgwously  tt 
home  and  abroad,  to  offer  workers  both  job 
security  and  incentives,  and  to  Invest  in 
growth.  For  its  own  sake  as  well  as  the  eoon- 
omy's.  business  should  try  to  plan  Invest- 
ments carefully  and  avoid  hectic  Inventory 
building  and  dumping. 

The  small  number  of  highly  visible— and 
vulnerable — ^big  banks  heavily  engaged  in  in- 
ternational lending  (nine  banks  do  83  per- 
cent of  all  lending  abroad)  saw  no  altemative 
but  to  cooperate.  Somewhat  more  svirprtalnf 
has  been  the  degree  of  cooperation  by  the 
heads  of  a  large  majority  of  600  major  indus- 
trial companies. 

What  business  did :  Says  Albert  L.  Nicker- 
son.  chairman  of  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  the 
key  buslnees  executive  working  with  Com- 
merce Secretary  John  T.  Connor,  on  the  vol- 
untary balance-of-pasrments  program:  "^e 
all  felt  that  if  top  management  of  eadx  oacn- 
pany  reviewed  its  specific  programs  for  new 
plant,  working  capital,  and  oash  balanoee 
overseas,  some  reductions  and  postponement! 
could  be  made  with  only  a  slight  adverse 
affect  even  on  long-range  profitability." 

Neither  from  the  Nation's  viewpoint  nor 
that  of  buslnees,  said  Nickerson,  could  com- 
pianles  be  asked  to  Increase  the  size  of  <  the 
deficit. 

Soon  afterward,  three  banks  outside  Nev 
Tork  did  boost  their  prime  rate  by  i/4  to  4% 
percent.  But  they  put  the  rate  down  as  U>e 
President  continued  his  Jawbone  cam- 
paign— and  the  New  York  banks  held  their 
prime  rate  at  4^  percent.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  bankers — including  even 
those  friendly  to  the  White  House- 
grumbled  that  this  was  iindue  meddling  in 
their  business.  But  their  public  protesta 
were  mUted. 

Those  guldeposts:  Johnson  has  not  In- 
terpreted his  "era  of  good  feeling"  to  mesa 
that  he  should  not  try  to  guide  or  Influence 
the  lending,  investing,  price,  or  wage  de- 
cisions of  business. 

On  one  of  the  most  Inflammatory  issues— 
the  "nonlnflatlonary"  wage-price  guldeposts 
that  were  first  spelled  out  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers  in  1983 
and  that  were  at  stake  In  the  Kennedy-steel 
oonfrontatioQ  that  April — Johnson  has  con- 
tinued to  call  for  business  and  labor  cooper- 
ation. 

But  his  own  criticisms  have  been  muted 
when  the  guidelines — which  would  hold 
wage  settlements  to  national  productivity 
gains  of  3.2  percent — were  violated,  as  in  the 
1964  automobile  and  1965  altmiinum  settle- 
ments. 

Volimtary  gains:  As  the  balance -of -pay- 
ments problem  persisted.  President  Johnson 
tBBued  a  strong  call  to  n.S.  bankeiB  to  par- 
tlcliMte  in  a  "voluntary"  program  to  curb 
the  growth  of  lending  abroad,  and  to  indus- 
trialists heavily  Involved  In  foreign  opera- 
tions to  handle  their  affairs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reduce  the  VS.  payments  deficit. 

Solving  some  national  economic  problems, 
the  President  added,  would  require  Joint  ef- 
forts by  biislness  and  government.  These 
Included  steps  to  cope  with  the  Nation's 
International  balance-of-payments  problem 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  economic  ex- 
pansion to  continue  at  home. 

Prime  rate  story:  On  November  23,  1964. 
shortly  before  the  President  went  before  the 
Business  Council,  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
raised  the  discount  rate  from  3V^  to  4  per- 
cent. This  was  done  to  guard  against  any 
rush  of  money  out  of  the  country  in  response 
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bike  to  7  percent  of  the  British  bank 
Jite  in   an   effort    to   protect   the    pound 

sterling- 

President  Johnson  pleaded  with  UB.  bank- 
ers not  to  put  up  their  interest  »*«  to  do- 


stable  prices,  and  balanee-of -payments  equi- 
librium. 

With  labor  leaden,  who  must  strive  to  gain 
Job  security  and  rMng  ineomoi  for  the  rank 
and  file. 

With  other  manuf  aeturen  and  businessea. 


T.    HI8TOUC  aOOTS    OT    TBS    PAXTNUWHTP  GOAL 

Tet  there  are,  of  course,  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  entire  UJS.  system  has  become 
more  centralised  with  the  growth  of  Ug  busi- 
ness, big  Government,  and  big  labor.  This 
trend  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time— at  least 


""  «V  iv^rrowcrs  lust  because  the  F*d  had  with  other  manuzaecurers  ana  oumnessew.      trend  has  gone  on  lor  a  long  wmo— mi,  i«»i. 

'^  tS  Ss^unt  rate^SlThe  said,  might  who  want  strong  and  rising  desnand  for  their     since  the  1880's-wlth  the  rise  of  tiie  large 

SWeS^mic  expansion.     He  was  "sure."     own  products  or  «rvices,  and   are   th«n-      corporations.  _         ^    _ 

iSI  tSTpresldent,  that  bankers  must  realize  wives  customers  otj^jry  major  Indiutry 

SSr  own  long-term  Interests  were  Insepara-  With  financial  Imrtltuttons-banks.  life  in- 

tneu-owu  i^  »^^_^,_,_  — „„„,,^„     ^^<j  ^  surance  companies,  pension  funds,  savings 

and  loan  associations — ^whlch  want  to  be  stire 


bie  from  t^p  Nation's  prosperity 
•nrned  that,  if  the  economy  slid  Into  a  re- 
c«ion.  It  might  force  him  to  Increase  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  forego  market  oppor- 
tunities that  would  repay  costs  of  expansion 
for  many  years  to  come,  or  to  skimp  on  proj- 
ects for  modernization,  new  technology,  or 
increased  scale  that  would  yield  real  effi- 
ciencies. 

But  he  said  top  management  was  finding 
there  are  ways  of  economizing  on  cash  that 
lerve  both  corporate  and  national  interests. 
A  plea  for  businesa-government  peace 

(jIoTE. — Lanunot  du  Pont,  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
president,  calls  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
.odd  war   between    government    and  tousl- 
ness.) 

"Tou  may  believe,  as  I  do,  that  If  we  had 
less  government  we  would  have  more  enter- 
prise. We  are  confronted,  however,  with  a 
condition,  not  a  theory.  If  we  are  to  retain 
any  hope  of  solving  the  grave  problems  of  this 
sge,  we  must  do  everything  possible  under 
irbatever  system  we  have  to  maintain  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  expanding  economy. 

"What  I  should  like  to  suggest  is  a  con- 
scious, determined  effort  on  both  sides  to  im- 
prove the  relationship  between  business  and 
government  *  •  *.  What  I  am  really  trying 
to  say  is  that  it  would  be  In  the  national 
Interest,  as  well  as  our  own  Interest,  to  put 
an  end  to  what  at  times  has  seemed  like  a 
oold  war  between  government  and  business. 
A  better  relationship  will  not  be  achieved  by 
standing  off  at  arms'  length  or  at  swords' 
point.  Someone  will  have  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. There  may  be  times  when  we  will  be 
rebuffed,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  many 
times  when  we  are  told  that  our  Interest  is 
In  conflict  with  the  national  Interest  •  •  •. 

"We  might  get  a  socialist  type  of  govern- 
ment in  50  years,  but  business  role  would  not 
really  be  affected.  As  In  the  past,  the  role 
of  business  in  our  economy  hasn't  really 
changed.  What  Is  different  is  the  fact  that 
businessmen  have  come  to  recognize  their 
role  in  the  overall  economy,  whereas  formerly 
they  had  been  slow  to  do  so. 

"You  can't  have  good  business  without  a 


that  savings  continue  to  fiow  to  them  and 
that  their  Investments  will  produce  stable 
and  rising  returns. 

Even  with  foreign  governments  and  busi- 
ness Institutions,  whose  political  and  eco- 
nomic decisions  can  mean  life  or  death  to  a 
U.S.  corporation. 

In  this  Interdependent  financial  and  in- 
dustrial system,  the  Nation's  business  lead- 
ers begin  to  see  more  clearly  a  need  to  con- 
cert their  alms  with  those  of  other  Im- 
portant pollcsrmakers,  whether  in  business, 
banking,  government,  politics,  labor,  edu- 
cation, or  other  Institutions. 

Control — ^but  where?  Indeed,  many  ob- 
servers now  contend  that  the  U.S.  corporate 
world — along  with  American  society  gener- 
ally— Is  now  controlled  by  some  kind  of 
Interlocking  directorate  among  business. 
Government,  and  other  national  leaders — 
an  "establishment"  like  the  one  that  Is 
thought  to  control  Britain. 

However,  the  pictures  drawn  of  this  al- 
leged U.S.  establishment  vary  greatly.  The 
late  C.  Wright  MUls  of  Columbia  University 
called  it  a  "power  elite,"  which  he  saw  as 
a  conservative  or  reactionary  force.  Lead- 
ers of  the  civil  rights  movement  refer  to  It 
as  "the  white  power  structure."  Former 
President  Elsenhower,  in  his  farewell  speech, 
warned  about  a  "military-Industrial  com- 
plex," a  group  that  was  forcing  the  Nation's 
economy  toward  excessive  dependence  on 
Government  defense  spending. 

Richard  H.  Rovere  has  suggested  that  this 
"American  establishment"  covers  a  pwUtlcal 
spectrum  from  slightly  left  to  slightly  right 
of  center.  It  would  thus  apparently  include 
such  diverse  personalities  as  the  lawyer, 
bemker,  and  public  servant  John  J.  McCloy; 
•  the  Harvard  professor,  economist,  and  some- 
time Ambassador  to  India,  J.  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth;  and  the  head  of  the  APL-CIO 
George  Meany. 

Religion  seems  to  be  a  critical  element  to 
some  observers.  Prof.  E.  Digby  BaltzeU 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  calls  It 
"the  Protestant  estobllshment."  But  WU- 
11am  F.  Buckly,  Jr..  and  the  editors  of  the 


sound  economy— the  whole  has  to  function     right-wing  National  Review  see  It  as  a  kind 


for  the  parts   to  work.     So  we   are  Just  as 
Interested  In  the  whole  as  Is  government." 

IV.    PAETNERSHIP,  BUT  NO  "ESTABLISHMKNT" 

The  Presidential  pleas  for  business  coop- 
eration—and the  willingness  of  business  to 
cooperate — are  founded  on  a  fundamental 
but  \isually  unstated  assumption :  That  the 
free  market  does  not  necessarily  provide  sat- 
isfactory— or  prompt — answers  to  many  of 
the  crucial  economic  and  social  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation,  Including  not  only  economic 
growth,  price  stability,  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium  but  also  such  vital — and 
Interrelated — political  issues  as  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  and  race  relations. 

Increasingly,  executives  of  large  corpora- 
tions are  coming  to  see  that.  If  they  are  too 
keep  their  own  company's  sales  and  profits 
growing,  and  to  operate  In  a  healthy  political 
and  social  environment.  It  Is  essential  to  work 
for  the  stability  and  development  of  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 

Common  Interests.  Thus,  In  many  Impor- 
tant respects,  executives  see  their  corporate 
Interests  bound  up  with  those  of  other 
groups : 

With  the  Interests  of  political  leaders  who 
are   pressed   to   produce    full    employment. 


of  llberal-blg  business  conspiracy — a  version 
that  was  apparently  the  basis  of  Senator 
Goldwater's  "Eastern  establishment." 

Even  a  subcommittee  of  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress— the  Celler  subcommltte  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee — this  year  used  such 
terms  as  "power  elite"  and  "biislness  estab- 
lishment" to  describe  the  men  who  allegedly 
are  most  Infiuentlal  In  controlling  US.  eco- 
nomic life,  and  who  sit  on  many  corporate 
boards  of  directors. 

No  central  group:  lliese  differences  In 
descriptions  of  the  nature,  composition,  and 
role  of  the  "UJS.  establishment"  strongly 
suggest  that  there  is  no  such  thing — at  least 
not  In  any  simple  «•  literal  sense. 

The  pluralistic  UJS.  society  has  many  cen- 
ters of  power — in  Industry,  Government, 
politics,  the  foimdatlons,  the  press,  banking, 
labor,  the  Intelligentsia — one  of  which  has 
anything  approaching  absolute  control. 
There  are  regional  and  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional "establishments" — or  power  groups. 
Alliances  among  them  are  shifting  and  \m- 
certaln. 

Both  the  nature  of  the  political  democracy 
and  the  still  important  forces  of  competition 
In  the  economy  curb  the  power  of  any  single 
group — or  of  any  existing  coalition  of  groups. 


Early  political  reform,  movements,  such  sm 
Populism  and  Progressivlsm.  failed  in  their 
aim  to  halt  the  growth  of  huge  corporations. 
Just  as  the  early  industrial  empire  builders 

James  B.  Dill,  the  lav?yer  who  brought 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  J.  P.  Morgan  together 
to  form  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  once  told  the 
muckraker  Lincoln  Steff ens :  "Trxists  are  na- 
tural. Inevitable  growths  out  of  our  social 
and  economic  conditions.  You  cannot  stop 
them  by  force,  with  laws.  They  will  sweep 
down  like  glaciers  upon  your  police,  coxirts, 
and  States  and  wash  them  Into  flowing  rivers. 
I  am  clearing  the  way  for  them." 

Psychic  split:  E>esplte  the  Sherman  Antl- 
tniBt  Act  of  1890 — and  continued  popular 
concern  over  bigness  In  the  decades  that  fol- 
lowed— it  became  clear  that  technological  ad- 
vance and  the  growth  of  a  national  market 
were  making  huge  ccaiwratlons  Inevitable. 
These  in  turn  gave  rise  to  huge  labor  and 
governmental  Institutions,  in  port  meant  to 
curb  or  oppose  corporate  power. 

There  was  a  ma  jew  split  in  the  American 
psyche  over  whether  It  favored  conflict  or 
cooperation  among  these  powerful  Institu- 
tions. Businessmen  themselves  were  split. 
So  were  liberals,  some  decrying  "the  cuurse 
of  bigness"  and  some  favoring  socialism — 
which  represented  an  acceptance  of  bigness 
but  a  turning  away  from  competition  toward 
State  control. 

Mark  Hanna's  way:  In  1912.  Herbert 
Croly — a  brilliant  edlt<M'  of  Archltectxu^I 
Recced  (now  a  McGraw-Hill  publication) 
who  was  soon  to  found  the  liberal  Journal, 
the  New  Republic — saw  a  third  alternative 
In  the  career  of  the  great  Republican  politi- 
cal boss.  Mark  Hanna.  Croly  saw  Hanna's  life 
as  an  effort  to  coordinate  business  and  Gov- 
ernment Interests  for  the  public  welfare. 
Hanna  envisioned  a  kind  of  business-Govern- 
ment partnership  that  would  be  cooperative, 
not  compulsory. 

"Of  course,"  wrote  Croly,  "as  a  politician 
he  could  not  help  representing  business  be- 
cause business  was  a  part  of  himself — be- 
cause business  vras  In  his  eyes  not  simply 
moneymaklng,  but  the  most  necessary  kind 
of  social  labor." 

Mark  Hanna,  said  Croly,  saw  no  evil  In  what 
he  was  trying  to  do.  Rather,  he  sought  to 
keep  alive  "the  traditional  association  be- 
tween business  and  politics,  between  private 
and  public  Interest,  which  was  gradually 
being  shattered  by  the  actual  and  Irresistible 
development  of  American  business  and  polit- 
ical life."  Hanna,  In  Croly's  view,  saw  an 
essential  harmony  between  business  Interests 
and  those  of  the  whole  Amnican  community, 
and  soiight  to  develop  It. 

Central  Issue:  But  how  coxild  this  be  done? 
How  avoid  the  danger  that  this  harmony 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  common  peo- 
ple— the  workers  and  farmers — eind  possibly 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  Itself? 

This  had  been  the  central  issue  In  U.S. 
politics  from  the  beginning — from  the  clas- 
sic debates  between  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
proponent  of  a  strong  central  government 
founded  on  the  combination  of  business  and 
government  Interests,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  advocate  of  a  weak  government  and  of  ex- 
treme Individualism. 

Hamilton's  opponents  had  accused  him  of 
being  ttM  enemy  of  liberty.  But  In  fact, 
Croly  declared  In  a  book,  "The  Promise  of 
American  Life" — ^whlch  had  a  major  Impact 
on  the  "New  Nationalism"  of  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt— Hamilton  wished,  "like  the  English- 
man he  was,  to  protect  and  encourage  liberty. 
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In  the  1930'!.  business  had  no  reason 

of  Government,  partly  because 

Bfepubllcan    administrations    were    re- 

as  business'  own  creatures,  partly  be- 

iie  role  of  Government  was  of  slight 

in  that  period  of  prosperity. 

Impact:   The  end  of  that  era 

^th  a  bang  In  1929.    President  Hoover 
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back  later  In  his  memoirs.  Hoover 

that  "no  President  before  had  ever 

there  was  a  governmental  responsl- 

in  such  cases.     No  matter  what  the 

on   previous   occasions.      Presidents 

had  maintained  that  the  Federal 

was  apart  from  such  eruptions; 
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such  Idea  of  governmental  laissez- 

e^ded  dramatically  with  the  New  Deal. 

Ftanklln   D.   Roosevelt   began   to 

an  through  the  business  sphere, 

long  list  of  "alphabetical"  agencies, 

wlthMRA. 

because  of  traditional  business  op- 
to  governmental   intervention  and 
Roosevelt  excoriated  businessmen  as 
royalists"  and   virtually   accused 
of  responsibility   for  depression  mls- 
rttter  hatred  develc^)ed  between  busl- 
d  Government, 
and  revival:  That  conflict  was  ad- 
by  the  exigencies  of  World  War  n. 
postwar  boom  obviated  any  need  for 
and  Government  to  go  to  the  mat 
luring  the  Truman  years.     With  the 
of  Elsenhower,  businessmen  felt  that 
they  again  had   an   administration 
to  their  Interests. 
old  Issue  was  reopened,  however,  with 
of  the  "postwar  era"  In  the  reces- 
rt  1957-68  and  1960.  followed  by  the 
of  John  P.  Kennedy.     It  soon  turned 
amid  the  harassments  of  slumps, 
balance-of-payments   prob- 
and alow  growth,   the   long-standing 
3f  Government-business   relations   In 
Ui(lted  States  needed  a  better  solution. 

MEW    START 

TodLy  some  business  leaders  are  sensing 
a  fresl  relevance  In  the  Alexander  Hamllton- 
Herbe:  t  Croly-Theodore  Roosevelt  philoso- 
phy. Por  this  is  a  period  in  which  Govern- 
ment seeks  the  cooperation  of  business  to 
achle\  i  many  ends,  ranging  from  stable  eco- 
nomic growth  to  advancement  of  Negroes  and 
low-sl  illed  workers.  And  these  are  ends  dif- 
ficult >r  Impossible  to  achieve  through  legis- 
lation alone — and  ends  that  Americans  do 
not  wish  to  achieve  by  radical  change  In  the 

gain  such   objectives,   some   business 

are  turning  away  from  their  tradl- 

verslon  off  the  "Jeflersonlan"  creed, 

ts  antlgovemment  bias,  its  commlt- 

o  lalssez-falre.  Its  emphasis  on  "rugged 

They  are  wondering  wheth- 

doctrlnes  have  become  Inappropriate 

efficient  operation  of  a  modem  In- 

Boclety — and  even  to  Individual 

liberty  and  progress. 

tltutlonal  amendments  and  civil 
rights  laws  may  be  insufficient,  without  con- 
Bclousl  business  cooperation,  to  promote  the 
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advancement  of  those  left  behind  tn  XJA. 
economic  and  social  development. 

Putting  tt  up  to  business  leaders 

(Mots.— KeDseih  BL  Bocddlng,  the  Unlvvr- 
slty  ot  Michigan  professor,  puts  the  chief 
blame  for  business-Government  conflict  on 
business.) 

"Ending  the  cold  war  between  business  and 
Government  Is  mainly  the  responsibility  of 
business  leadership.  The  brute  fact  Is  that 
the  business  leadership  of  this  country  has 
been  politically  naive  and  obeciirantist.  It 
has  failed  to  offer  constructive  criticism, 
which  Is  desperateely  needed,  of  the  impact 
of  Government  on  the  economy.  It  has  been 
almost  as  Ideological  In  Its  own  way  as  the 
Communists.  It  has  failed  to  maintain 
adequate  contacts  with  the  intellectual  com- 
munity, and  it  has  retreated  Into  a  closed 
subculture  of  its  own. 

"To  some  extent  this  can  be  explained  by 
the  traiuna  of  the  great  depression,  but  it  is 
surely  time  now  to  throw  off  the  burden  of 
this  memory  and  to  develop  a  business  lead- 
ership capable  of  a  realistic  appraisal  of  its 
political  and  social  environment." 

VI.    CAN  COBPORATIONS  ACT  TOH  SOCIAL  ENDS? 

These  trends  have  brought  a  new  focus  to 
the  business-government  relationship. 

Over  a  century  ago  a  prophetic  Virginia 
statesman,  Benjamin  Watklns  Leigh,  de- 
clared: "Power  and  property  may  be  sepa- 
rated for  time  by  force  or  fraud — but 
divorced,  never.  For  so  soon  as  the  pang  of 
separation  Is  felt  •  •  •  property  will  pur- 
chase power,  or  power  will  take  over  prop- 
erty. And  either  way.  there  must  be  an  end 
to  free  government." 

Business  leaders  today — and  Government 
and  Intellectual  leaders  as  well — are  search- 
ing for  ways  of  forming  a  fruitful  and 
healthy  relationship  between  power  and 
property — one  In  which  neither  side  corrupts 
or  abuses  the  other,  and  in  which  neither 
oversteps  the  appropriate  limits  of  its  own 
role.  This  is  an  incredibly  complex  and  cru- 
cial problem — or  series  of  problems,  since  It 
continuously  presents  Itself  In  different 
guises. 

Classic  case:  One  already  classic  episode 
In  the  evolution  of  the  problem  affected 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  its  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  Division  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
in  1963. 

During  that  spring,  Birmingham  was 
gripped  by  racial  tensions  and  violence. 
Under  the  urging  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  a  group  of  Birmingham's  leading 
citizens — Industrialists,  bankers,  lawyers — 
formed  a  committee  to  work  out  some  kind 
of  settlement  of  the  racial  conflicts. 

But  this  Conununity  Affairs  Committee 
had  met  only  twice  when  four  Negro  girls 
were  killed  on  September  15,  by  a  bomb 
planted  In  their  Sunday  school. 

Pressures — from  the  Federal  Government, 
civil  rights  groups,  liberal  newspapers,  even 
from  some  Southern  moderates — quickly 
built  up  for  United  States  Steel  to  use  its 
power  to  Improve  the  racial  situation  In 
Birmingham.  A  young  Birmingham  lawyer, 
Charles  Morgan,  talking  to  the  Young  Men's 
Business  Club,  rhetorically  asked,  "Who  is 
guilty?" — and  replied  that  the  "good  people" 
of  the  city.  Its  business,  professional,  and 
religloiis  leaders,  were  as  guilty  as  the 
perjSetrators  of  violence. 

"Birmingham,"  said  Morgan.  "Is  a  city 
in  which  the  major  industry,  operated  from 
Pittsburgh,  never  tried  to  solve  the  problem." 

Limits  of  power:  Responding  to  these  pres- 
siu-es  and  criticisms.  United  States  Steel's 
chairman,  Roger  Blough,  set  forth  his  view 
of  the  limits  of  corporate  powers  and  duties. 

Blough  declared  that  Arthur  V.  Wiebel, 
president  of  the  T.C.  &  I.  Div.,  had  been 
"working  since  1946  developing  vmderstand- 
Ing  and  strengthening  communications  be- 
tween the  races  in  Birmingham."  Blough 
said  that  "as  Individuals  we  can  exercise  what 


little  Influence  we  may  have  as  citizens,  but 
for  a  corporation  to  attempt  to  exert  anyUim 
of  economic  compulsion  to  achieve  a  partic- 
ular end  In  the  social  area  seems  to  be  qult« 
beyond  what  a  corporation  can  do  *  •  *,•• 

Indeed,  such  resort  to  economic  compui. 
slon  by  a  private  corporation  would  be  '^e. 
pugnant  to  our  American  constitutional 
president  of  the  T.O.  St  I.  Division,  had  been 
concepts,"  said  Blough,  though  United  States 
Steel  should  and  did  provide  equal  <^>por- 
tunltles  In  Its  own  plants.  It  is  the  Job  of 
government,  not  business,  he  asserted,  to 
seek  to  compel  social  reforms. 

Controversial:  Whether  United  States 
Steel— or  any  corporation— does  have  tbe 
power  to  change  community  behavior,  and  if 
It  does,  whether  using  It  to  promote  better 
conununity  racial  relations  would  be  a  mis- 
use of  power,  remain  controversial  issues. 

Some  Alabama  businessmen  thought 
T.C.  &  I.  woiild  have  been  hit  by  a  severe 
strike  If  It  had  gone  further  than  it  did;  as 
one  said,  "the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions 
are  rabid  segregationists.'*  But  a  leading 
Birmingham  lawyer  argued:  "T.C.  &  i. 
wouldn't  have  had  a  strike;  not  if  everybody, 
the  banks,  other  mills,  and  power  companies 
came  In  with  them." 

On  whether  the  power  should  be  used,  if 
It  exists,  many  businessmen  feel  that  Blough 
correctly  drew  the  Important  distinction  be- 
tween rights  and  responsibilities  of  Individ- 
ual company  officials  acting  as  citizens,  and 
those  of  corporations. 

Contrary  view:  Others — such  as  Rodman 
C.  Rockefeller.  S3-year-old  vice  president  of 
the  International  Basic  Econ<Mny  Corp. — feel 
this  distinction  Is  artlflclal  and  no  longer 
meaningful.  Today,  Rockefeller  argues,  cor- 
porations are  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
property  rights  of  their  owners;  they  are 
"free  piutlclpants  In  oiir  society." 

Rockefeller  outlined  his  views  In  an  ad- 
dress this  spring  at  Dartmouth  College — the 
Institution  whose  dispute  with  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  over  the  Inviolability  of  its 
corporate  charter  established  the  basic  free- 
doms of  U.S.  corporations  In  1819. 

Society,  In  recognizing  the  corporation's 
right  to  private  property  and  tolerating  the 
private  ownership  and  use  of  the  means  of 
production,  Rodman  Rockefeller  declared, 
expects  the  corporation  In  return  to  produce 
"the  minimum  socially  and  economically 
needefd  good." 

"Other  people's  money":  Othei;  thoughtful 
men  feel  that  corporate  officials  have  no  right 
to  take  such  crucial  moral  or  social  matters 
Into  their  own  hands,  or  to  use  "other  peo- 
ple's money"  to  achieve  social  ends.  Scane 
even  doubt  whether  this  would  provide  bet- 
ter answers  to  critical  social  questions  than 
simply  aiming  to  achieve  the  corporation's 
economic  and  flnanclal  objectives. 

"For  example,"  asks  one  skeptic,  "would 
racial  discrimination  be  greater  or  less  if  all 
employers  operated  In  a  coldly  proflt-max- 
Imlzlng  way  than  If  they  operated  in  con- 
formity with  the  moral  standards  of  their 
own  communities?" 

The  new  nature  of  corporations 

(Note. — Rodman  C.  Rockefeller,  the  33- 
year-old  vice  president  of  the  International 
Basic  Economy  Corp.  considers  the  relation- 
ship of  the  modem  corporation  to  the  rest 
of  society.) 

"Corporations  of  this  country  are  Inde- 
pendent, legally  separate  personalities  who 
control  their  own  destinies.  They  are  re- 
sponsible In  practice  to  the  law.  of  the  soci- 
ety, but  their  only  tie  to  their  natural  stock- 
holders has  become  almost  totally  theoreti- 
cal. Therefore,  they  must  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  free  participants  in  our 
society. 

"It  might  have  been  possible  to  argue  be- 
fore that  corporations  had  no  personality, 
that  they  were  but  an  extension  of  the  prop- 
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arty  rights  of  their  owner  stockholders.    Hot 

**^'e  property  rigbts  In  question  today  are 
those  of  the  active  property  of  the  separate 
MTOorate  persons,  not  the  passive  stocks  of 
Se  owners.  Pope  John  XXm,  In  his  hls- 
t^c  Encyclical  Letter  Mater  et  Maglstra, 
rtsflrlv  establishes  the  role  of  this  right  of 
^^^y.  ..  •  •  In  the  right  of  private 
Soperty  there  Is  rooted  a  social  responsl- 
blUW  •  •  •  the  overall  supply  of  goods  Is 
gsslpied  first  of  all  that  all  men  may  lead 
a  decent  life.'  *" 

"Thus  we  return  to  the  doctrine  of  mu- 
tual consent  that  freedom  is  a  compact  be- 
tween men  to  restrain  from  so  behaving  as 
to  destroy  each  other's  freedom.  AM>lled 
^thln  the  corporation,  we  see  that  all  the 
forces  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the 
corporation's  fimctlon,  labor,  capital,  and 
nianagement,  are  In  a  compact  of  mutual 
consent  to  so  act  as  to  respect  each  other's 
minimum  freedoms. 

"The  corporation  Is  also  in  a  compact  with 
the  society  which  created  it.  Ttie  society, 
which  recognizes  the  corporation's  right  to 
private  property,  wUl  tolerate  the  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  as 
long  as  the  corporation  produces  the  mini- 
mum socially  and  econcMnlcally  needed  good. 

"For  too  long  we  have  hidden  the  •  •  • 
dynamic  power  of  oiu-  free  enterprise  system 
to  create  good,  social  and  economic  good, 
under  •  •  •  oiu-  obsolete  theories  of  busl- 
sew.  For  too  long  we  have  fed  ammunition 
to  our  enemies,  the  prophets  of  class  war- 
fare, by  Inslstliig  on  the  selfish  motivations 
of  antagonistic  classical  capitalism,  rather 
t^l^n  preaching  the  proven  success  of  our 
mutual  consent,  cooperative  free  enterprise 
system." 

Vn.  A   NEW    STRUCTURE AND    NEW   LEADKRSBIP 

In  the  American  society  today,  no  longer 
is  there  a  simple  division  between  power 
(meaning  political  authority)  and  property 
(meaning  business  Interests) .  ITje  concept 
of  property  itself  has  been  drastically  modi- 
fled  by  the  rise  of  the  great  corporation  and 
the  wide  diffusion  of  ownership  and  control 
of  the  means  of  production,  both  throiigh 
financial  institutions  and  through  the  po- 
litical process. 

Many  institutions — labor  imions,  racial 
and  religious  groups,  the  press,  scientists  and 
Intellectuals,  as  well  as  political  parties  and 
their  leaders— have  some  degree  of  powM 
to  influence  the  course  of  American  life.  The 
business  corporation  clearly  does  not  be- 
stride U.S.  society  like  a  top-hatted  Wall 
Street  banker  In  a  cartoon  In  Pravda  w 
Isveetla.  Yet  few  would  deny  It  has  a  cru- 
cial role  to  play. 

The  ancient  cold  war  between  business 
and  government  is  breaking  up — on  both 
sides.  The  new  p€U'tnerBhlp  Is  still  In  process 
of  evolution.  There  Is  always  the  possi- 
bility— some  would  say  probability — that 
It  will  collapse  under  fresh  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  pressures.  Certainly,  the 
U.S.  business  community,  which  is  far  from 
unified,  does  not  feel  Itself  cormnltted  to  any 
one  party's,  or  any  one  man's,  concept  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Yet  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  kind  of  restructiu-ing  of  business-govern- 
ment power  relations  that  Is  going  on  in 
the  United  States  represents  a  genuine 
change  In  the  workings  of  the  system. 

Worldwide:  Por  one  thing,  what  Is  going 
on  in  the  United  States  Is  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  changes  at  work  In  all  modern  Indus- 
trial societies  throughout  the  world.  As 
Duke  University's  Calvin  B.  Hoover  puts  It: 

"The  experience  of  all  modern  Indus- 
trialized societies  demonstrates  that  some 
sort  of  new  'mix'  of  the  responslblltles  and 
functions  of  the  state,  of  economic  organiza- 
tions, and  of  Individuals  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  capitalism  of  the  past 
is  Inevitable." 

Every  Western  democracy  Is  striving  to 
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discover  for  Itaelf  the  means  of  achieving  a 
better  balance  between  private  and  public 
responslbilltlee  In  solving  key  problems. 
There  are  pajallels  between  the  President's 
Council  of  Eoonomlo  Advisers  and  bis  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations, and  the  new  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  and  the  National  Economic 
Development  Council  In  Britain,  or  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  CoxmcU  in  Prance. 

The  U.S.  way:  No  two  nations  are  tackling 
these  problems  In  quite  same  way.  The 
U.S.  Ooveriunent  still  plays  a  less  controlling 
role  In  Industy  than  do  governments  In  other 
countries.  U.S.  Industry,  says  Thc«nas  J. 
Watson,  Jr. — ^whose  IBM  Corp.  operates  In 
many  countries — is  still  "less  fettered  than  In 
any  other  country,  by  a  long,  long  shot." 

This,  he  thinks,  is  a  major  reason  why  U.S. 
Industry  Is  so  strong  and  Innovative.  U.S. 
industrial  success,  as  he  sees  it,  is  closely 
related  to  "the  speed  of  the  decision  process." 
The  willingness  of  private  business  volun- 
tarily to  work  with  Government  Is,  in  Wat- 
son's view  and  that  of  a  growing  number  of 
other  business  leaders,  a  way  to  retain  their 
present  degree  of  freedom  and  to  avoid  what 
they  fear  will  be  Inefficient  or  wrongheaded 
Govemment  controls. 

Formidable:  The  technical  and  operating 
problems  facing  businessmen  who  would 
measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the  time  are 
formidable.  They  may  range  from  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  to  xirban  renewal  to  race 
relations  to  problems  of  national  defense  and 
the  xises  of  outer  space — and,  of  course,  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  run  their  own  busi- 
nesses successfully  In  a  period  of  explosive 
technological  change. 

The  education  of  tomorrow's  business  lead- 
ers will  have  to  offer  better  preparation  fc* 
such  a  wide  range  of  problems  than  the  edu- 
cation— and  experiences— eJIorded  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  business  leaders. 

Models:  Bom9  business  leaders  of  today, 
however,  do  provide  models  of  how  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  private  business  and  the 
broad  society.  One  such  man  U  Robert  A. 
Lovett— banker.  World  War  I  Navy  hero. 
World  War  n  public  official.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  President  Truman,  and  a  lead- 
ing candidate  for  Inclusion  In  the  mythical 
"U.S.  establishment." 

Says  Lovett:  "The  corporation  should  not 
seek  to  replace  public  authority.  Yet  the 
corporation  is  endowed  with  the  public  In- 
terests—a  bit.  It  Is  created  by  the  state,  and 
It  must  be  responsible  •  •  •." 

Democracy,  Lovett  adds,  requires  that  free- 
dom be  coupled  with  restraint.  There  Is  no 
simple  formula  for  this,  he  concedes,  but 
says :  "I  can't  believe  that  there  Is  not  enough 
wisdom  or  wit  in  this  coxintry  so  that  we 
can  handle  our  problems  within  a  context  of 
freedcHU." 

There  Is  growing  support  within  the  U.S. 
business  community  for  such  views. 

VHr.   THI    HARD    CHOICK    THAT    FACES    BUSINESS 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  what  VB.  busi- 
ness faces  today  Is  a  set  of  choices  on  the 
role  It  is  to  play  In  relation  to  the  broad 
society.  Business  cannot  avoid  the  necessity 
of  choice,  because  the  modem  corporation 
has  become  the  towering  institution  of  to- 
day's society — and  the  problems  of  society 
have  become  its  problems  as  well. 

The  society  U  demanding  the  achievement 
of  a  great  many  national  objectives — national 
security  (which  Inescapably  Involves  the  cor- 
poration), maxlmiim  employment,  racial 
equality,  rising  living  standards  (especially 
for  groups  left  behind  in  tiie  growth  race). 
Improved  education,  better  medical  care,  a 
healthier  luban  environment,  the  safeguard- 
ing of  natural  resources. 

Two  roads:  In  attempting  to  achieve  those 
ends,  which  Involve  overlapping  business  and 
Government  functions  and  responsibilities, 
there  are  two  basic  choices: 

To  Increase  the  role  of  Goverrunent  and, 
where  business  Is  concerned,  to  make  greater 


xise  of  coercion  or  flat  to  bring  about  the  kind 
of  business  behavior  desired. 

To  seek  to  develop  more  frultftil,  voluntary 
cooperation  between  business  and  Govern- 
ment. 
Either  approach  has  obvious  dangers. 
The  first  may  Involve  excessive  centrallsai- 
tlon  of  power  in  the  Goverrmient,  posing  gen- 
uine threats  to  the  freedom  and  efficiency  of 
business,  and  to  society  Itaelf. 

The  second  niay  be  too  loose  and  imcer- 
tain,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  the  problem  of 
sanctions  against  "chlselers,"  or  simply  hard- 
pressed  buslnessee  that  are  not  able  to  meas- 
m-e  up  to  the  standards  of  social  responsi- 
bility assumed  by  large  and  prosperous 
corixjrations. 

No  "either-or":  But  the  choice  Is  not  a 
simple  elther-or  decision. 

Indeed,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  volim- 
tary  approach  In  particular  areas  will  Isurgely 
determine  whether  the  coercive  rtrfe  of  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  closely  limited  or  greatly 
expanded. 

And  how  far  govenunent  Intervenes  In  Vb9 
economy  or  in  social  relations  will  depend 
heavUy  on  Its  ability  to  create  conditions 
making  for  a  healthy  and  growing  over-all 
economy. 

There  are  two  reasons  to  hope  that,  thanks 
to  progress  in  the  understanding  and  use  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  by  govemment, 
the  detailed  decisions  on  production,  dlsy 
trlbutlon,  employment,  location  of  Industry, 
and  such  matters  can  on  the  whole  be 
handled  by  business  on  Its  own. 

Yet  specific  problems  have  emerged — and 
others  will  continue  to  develop — that  require 
business  and  government  cooperation,  or  leg- 
islative solution. 

Today,  some  of  these  Issues  involve  col- 
lective bargaining  and  strike  threats  In  key 
indiistries,  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments, 
race  relations,  unemployment,  poverty,  iirban 
decay.  What  specifically  the  critical  Issues 
of  the  futture  will  be  no  one  can  know  for 
sure. 

Cautions:  Just  as  they  do  today,  view- 
points In  the  future  are  bound  to  differ  on 
the  gravity  or  nature  of  particular  problems 
and  on  how  to  deal  with  them.  These  view- 
points vrtll  be  colored  In  part  by  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  parties  that  are  involved  and 
by  their  Ideologies — Including  Interests  and 
Ideologies  of  government  officials  and  their 
academic  or  other  allies,  as  well  as  those  of 
business. 

That  means  It  will  be  vitally  Important  to 
guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  notion 
that  "the  public  Interest"  is  always  t>est  de- 
fined and  imderstood  by  public  officials.  The 
power  of  the  state,  as  Calvin  B.  Hoover  warns, 
"cannot  automatically  be  assumed  to  toe 
wielded  In  the  public  Interest." 

On  a  host  of  matters,  businessmen  must  be 
free  to  make  their  own  decisions,  or  society 
will  suffer.  They  should  not — as  one  of  them 
recently  told  the  President — be  treated  "like 
children." 

At  the  same  time,  some  businessmen  point 
out.  It  cannot  automatically  be  assumed  that 
whatever  the  President,  cw  other  govern- 
ment policymakers,  propose  Is  damaging  to 
business  Interests.  Frederick  R.  Kappel, 
chairman  of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  In  t^'n^rtng  back  over  the  forces 
that  prompted  the  growth  of  his  own  giant 
corporation,  has  stressed  that  one  of  the 
most  essential  factors — besides  technical  ta- 
novatlon  and  entrepreneurial  drive — was 
"the  public  consensus,  the  political  deci- 
sion." 

Leadership  and  economics:  The  U.S.  sys- 
tem puts  heavy  responsibility  on  the  Federal 
Govemment,  and  the  President  In  particular; 
and  the  American  people  have  come  to  ex- 
pect Presidents  to  exert  leadership  whenever 
and  wherever  national  problems  are  serious — 
whether  in  matters  of  national  defense,  for- 
eign affairs,  race  relations,  or  economic 
affairs. 
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The  last  U  a  relatively  new  area  for  Presl- 
dentli  1  leadership.  But  It  emerged  as  a 
crucls  I  area  with  the  development  of  full- 
scale  modern  Industrialism  and  came  to 
crisis  |with  the  great  depression — which  the 
people  are  determined  never  to 
let  ha|>pen  again. 
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"marketplace" — or  to  accident  or  fate. 
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tensloti  helps:  One  of  the  great  ad- 

of  a  free  society   is   that,   though 

pects  one's  political  chief,  one  must 

nfcceasarlly  do  what  he  says.    Business- 

1  Ave  a  different  perspective  from  gov- 

and    society's    ends — "the    public 

' — may  often  be  best  promoted  by  a 

between  business   and   government. 

and  conflicts  may  be  as  construc- 

ths   broad  society   ss   within   any 

organization. 

they  may  sometimes  become  destruc- 

rhe  endless  problem,  within  an  organl- 

or  society  as  a  whole.   Is  to  find  a 

permit  tensions,  but  set  limits 

lest  It  become  ruinous. 

for  business:  The  problems  of  avold- 

power  for  the  business  corpora- 

as  worthy  of  concern  as  Is  liniiting 

of  government.    There  are  Inher- 

re^trlctlons.  however,  for  the  corporation 

the  only  slgnlflcant  or  powerful  instl- 

today.    Labor  unions  in  many  respects 

a  useful  check  on  the  power  of  both 

I    and    government.      So    do    farm 

universities,    foundations,    profes- 

organizations.    racial    and    religious 

,  even  family. 

corporation  may  unavoidably  be  In- 
In  moral  Issues,  but  it  cannot  presiime 
the  churches,  or  the  conscience  of 
Irldlvldual.    Nor  can  the  corporation  be 
and  father  to  its  employees.    A  free 
is  a  pluralistic  society — one  in  which 
Institution   (or  one  political  party) 
all-powerful  and  controlling, 
businessmen    today   are   increasingly 
to  understand  that  they  do  have  con- 
power  and  that  they  can  play — as 
of  huge  organizations — a  major  role 
the  fortimes  of  a  free  society. 
l>est  way  to  keep  business  free 
— Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  the  chair- 
at    International    Business    Machines 
sees  a  more  active  social  role  for  busl- 
a  way  to  avoid  Oovemment  controls 
ifUght  hurt  efficiency.) 

controls    have    slowly    en- 

on  business  In  the  United  States — 

of  these  have  been  correct.    The 

of  Oovemment  control  of  European 

however,  is  far  more  extensive. 
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the  speed  of  the  decision  process. 
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independence  and  efficiency.    Indeed, 
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way  of  avoiding  direct  Government 

Fortunately,  over  the  past  few  dec- 

Ihisiness  has  made  this  a  good  public 

thing;    people  buy  products   that 

rilven  a  choice.    Under  the  specter  of 

to  uslness  becomes  liberal  as  hell.  •  •  • 
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must  take  action.  For  Instance,  on  unem- 
ployment, I  think  Secretary  of  Labor  Bill 
Wlrta'  peg  should  be  below  where  M  la.  In- 
dustry can  help  out  there — and  on  anti- 
poverty  programs,  too.  Similarly,  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  There's  no  conflict 
here  with  the  quest  for  better  long-term 
profits." 


The  President  Makes  Policy  Plain  on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

I  or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  IS.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  William  S.  White 
from  the  August  2,  1965,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American.  The  Pres- 
ident has  made  our  policy  in  Vietnam 
plskin.  The  United  States  is  committed 
to  uphold  its  pledge  made  by  three 
American  Presidents  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  seek  an  end  to  ag- 
gression, and  the  achievement  of  an  hon- 
orable peace.  It  Is  our  country's  respon- 
sibility and  duty  to  be  in  Vietnam,  and 
this  Is  what  President  Johnson  made 
plsUn  to  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

L.B.J.  MAK3S  Policy  Plain  on  Vietnam 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington. — As  the  fog  of  war  thickens 
over  Vietnam,  other  fogs  of  quite  different 
ilk  are  lifting  here  at  home.  The  national 
atmosphere  is  burned  free  of  a  great  deal  of 
vaporous  nonsense. 

No  longer  can  it  be  denied  by  any  respon- 
sible public  official  or  private  man  that  the 
most  vital  American  Interests  are  Involved  in 
this  struggle  against  Asian  Communist  ag- 
gression. If  125.000  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam are  not  enough  to  give  somber  refuta- 
tion to  this  sort  of  pettifogging,  there  is  in 
addition  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States:  "This  is  really 
war." 

No  longer  can  it  be  suggested  by  any  re- 
sponsible American  that  this  country  is 
somehow  unreasonably  refusing  to  negotiate 
with  a  Communist  invader  who  a  score  of 
times  has  scorned  any  honorable  discus- 
sion— and  still  does. 

No  longer  can  it  be  suggested  by  any  re- 
sponsible Anfierican  that  the  purposes  and 
motives  of  the  United  States  In  Asia  are 
somehow  hidden  and  tricky  and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  terribly, 
terribly  confused. 

The  position  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has,  In  President  Johnson's 
address  to  the  Nation  by  way  of  his  press 
conference,  again  and  for  the  umpteenth 
time  been  made  plain  as  the  noonday  sun. 
We  are  determined  to  honor  the  pledges  of 
three  American  Presidents  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  seek  no  melodramatic 
total  victory.  We  seek  only  an  end  to  ag- 
gression and  invasion  and  a  decent  peace 
decently  guaranteed.  But  these  alms  we  not 
merely  pursue  but  also  demand;  and  these 
alms  we  shall  achieve,  come  what  might. 

Of  all  the  moonshine  so  long  spretid  by 
avowedly  liberal  splinters  In  the  Senate  and 
House,  none  has  been  more  persistently 
spread  than  the  claim  that  American  alms 
are  somehow  tricky  and  that  the  American 
public  Is  somehow  in  the  dark.  If  Ameri- 
can alms  in  fact  suffer  for  credibility,  it  is 


from  their  simplicity  and— yes— their  hon 
esty  and  altruism  In  a  world  where  pBsudiJ 
sophisticates  are  forever  on  the  lookout  f» 
the  gimmick  and  the  clever  phrase  to  m.^ 
candid  intentions.  ^^ 

As  to  the  American  public,  there  has  not 
been  the  smallest  objective  evidence  of  con- 
fusion as  to  what  this  Nation  is  about  in 
Asia.  Every  national  poll  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  people  know  quite  well  what  we  are 
about  and  that  while,  of  course,  they  are  not 
madly  gay  about  It,  they  fully  recognize  iu 
necessities. 

To  this,  this  columnist  can  add  a  personal 
note.  In  a  2  weeks'  absence  from  Wash- 
ington  "out  in  the  country"  it  seemed  plain 
that  the  only  people  really  confused  are  that 
minority  of  breat  beaters  In  Congress  who 
profess  confusion  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the 
truth  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  simply  because 
it  is  our  duty  to  be  there  as  the  leader  and 
guardian  of  the  free  world. 

There  Is  a  time  for  the  fullest  debate  and 
for  the  longest  and  most  pompoiis  teach-ins 
And  these,  heaven  knows,  we  have  had  in  full 
measvire.  Then  there  Is  a  time  for  a  halt  to 
logic-chopping  and  emotionalized  appeals 
for  a  "peace"  that  would  mean  surrender 
and  betrayal  of  our  responsibilities  on  this 
earth.  This  time  has  now  arrived.  For  now 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  at  war. 


efforts  to  rebuUt  and  revitalize  the  local 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  MSW   JEISXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State*  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide 
grants  for  public  works  and  developnient 
facilities,  other  financial  assistance  and  jhe 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
economically   distressed   areas  and  regions. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  support  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  urge  Its  passage. 

This  act  provides  needed  sources  of 
financial  aid  for  helping  certain  local 
areas  In  their  efforts  to  attract  and  stim- 
ulate private  Industries. 

This  legislation  will  help  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Piesident's 
state  of  the  Union  message: 

Our  basic  task  is  threefold:  to  keep  our 
economy  growing;  to  open  for  all  Americans 
the  opportunity  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  most 
Americans;  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all. 

The  programs  provided  by  this  act 
represent  an  investment  In  a  better, 
stronger  America.  These  are  not  pro- 
grams for  giveaways — these  are  pro- 
grams for  hope. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  and  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  programs,  the  fore- 
nmners  of  this  legislation  now  before 
us.  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  a 
broad  scale  attack  on  the  problems  of 
areas  of  economic  stress.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  how  valuable  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  program  has 
been  to  Newark,  N.J.,  In  its  determined 


economy. 


The  substantial  progress  that 


has  been  made,  under  Newark's  able  offl 
clftls  since  designation  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  in  August  1964.  confirms  the 
need  for  this  type  of  aid.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  Newark  and  six  other 
niajor  cities  with  chronically  high  un- 
employment were  barred  for  so  long 
from  participating  In  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  program  because  the  larger 
labor  market  area  to  which  they  were 
attached  did  not,  overall,  meet  the  arbi- 
trary 6  percent  unemployment  rate.  It 
took  many  long  months  to  obtain  a  new 
measuring  stick  for  unemployment  In 
major  cities  and  thereby  entitle  Newark 
and  the  other  cities  In  similar  clrcum- 
itances  to  obtain  these  important 
benefits. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of 
eligibility,  I  am  pleased  that  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  applications  should 
not  be  Invalidated  simply  because  an 
area's  eligibility  has  been  suddenly 
terminated.  Communities  put  a  great 
deal  of  time,  effort,  and  planning  Into 
applications  for  projects  and  It  would 
be  wrong  to  waste  this  important  work. 
This  factor  was  stressed  by  me  when  the 
Newark  area  was  originally  removed 
from  eligibility  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  In  December  1962. 
At  that  time,  the  19  commimitles  in 
Essex  Cotmty,  as  well  as  the  coimty  Itself, 
had  applied  for,  or  were  considering 
projects  under  the  program  amoimting 
to  $10  million  and  the  sudden  termina- 
tion of  eligibility  caused  real  hardship. 
It  is  gratifying  that  the  pending  legisla- 
tion contains  safeguards  against  a  re- 
currence of  this  regrettable  situation. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  warned  against  the  dangerous  prac- 
tice growing  out  of  the  spreading  use  of 
revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  tax- 
free  State  and  local  bonds  to  improperly 
abet  private  profit-making  purpoaes. 
This  practice  allows  a  locality  to  utUize 
a  Federal  tax  subsidy  to  build  plants 
which  then  are  generally  rented  at  a  cut 
rate  price  under  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ments to  business  lured  from  other  areas. 
I  Introduced  legislation  In  the  88th  Ccm- 
gress  and  again  tn  this  ConsresB  to 
eliminate  these  abuses  in  the  area  of 
mimldpal  industrial  financing  and  end 
the  pirating  of  [dants  from  one  area  to 
another.  It  ts  imperative  that  action 
be  taken  against  this  practice  which  Is 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  we  have  heard  the 
Public  W(M*s  and  Econcxnic  Develop- 
ment Act  described  as  a  massive  spexid- 
Ing  program.  Our  critics  complain  that 
a  massive  public  spending  effort  Is  going 
on  for  public  works — necessary  as  these 
are — and  other  community  improve- 
ments. I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  are  doing  far  from  enough  in  this 
area. 

Let  us  look  specifically  at  sewage  dis- 
posal, an  Important  Item  In  every  local 
budget. 

During  the  period  1960-63  we  have 
managed  to  raise  our  spending  on  sew- 
age facilities — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
from  $1.1  to  $1.4  billion.  "Iliis  increase 
of  some  $300  million  is  admirable,  but 
it  becomes  less  so  when  we  compare  It 
to  increases  In  other  areas. 


Actually  our  gross  national  product, 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  all  our  alloca- 
tion decisions.  Increased  by  over  $80  ba- 
llon between  1960  and  1963.  Personal 
consumption  expenditures  on  automo- 
biles alone  increased  by  almost  $4  billion 
during  this  period. 

In  this  perspective,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  anyone  say  that  we  are  engaged  in 
a  massive  spending  program  for  sewage 
facilities  In  this  country? 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
and  the  area  redevelopment  program, 
were  authorized  to  spend  only  $900  mil- 
lion and  $75  million,  respectively,  for 
grants  for  needed  public  facilities.  In 
contrast,  spending  on  space  exploration 
in  1963  alone  ran  to  $2.5  billion. 

Can  these  efforts,  as  needed  and  wel- 
come as  they  are,  be  considered  "mas- 
sive" spending  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination?  Can  we  honestly  say,  with 
our  gross  national  product  estimated  at 
$630  billion,  that  we  are  In  no  position 
to  spend  more  money  on  needed  public 
facilities  and  other  improvements  in  our 
local  communities? 

This  act  can  be  a  vital  tool  to  Newark 
and  cities  in  similar  clrcimistances  in 
providing  low-cost  land  and  long-term 
financing  to  augment  local  resources. 
Newark  has  a  well-established  econ(»nic 
base  and  is  located  In  a  very  desirable 
area  for  expansion  of  industrial  opera- 
tions. 

In  Newark,  operations  of  many  Indus- 
tries have  declined  because  of  techno- 
logical changes  or  market  declines,  while 
others  have  moved  their  operations  to 
surrounding  areas  leaving  behind  a  core 
of  unemployed  persons  and  low-tax- 
produclns  properties.  The  continued 
high  cost  of  supporting  the  unemployed 
and  loss  of  taxable  industrial  enterprise 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  d^  to 
Increase  taxes  on  Industry,  thus  forcing 
more  Industry  to  move  and  compounding 
the  problem. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  will  be 
dependent  on  Newark's  ability  to  expand 
private  Industry.  This,  in  turn,  will  de- 
pend on  Newark's  ability  to  make  land 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Newark  Industrial  Development 
Corp.,  formed  last  year,  has  obtained  the 
only  sizable  tract  of  land  that  can  be 
developed.  A  small  injection  of  Federal 
funds,  as  provided  under  the  pr(HX>sed 
legislation,  would  make  it  possible  to  at- 
tract private  Investments  many  times 
larger,  and  could  save  many  thousands 
of  dollars  now  beins  spent  over  and  over 
for  unemplQsrment  and  welfare  payments. 
This  great  Nation  of  ours  Is  enjoying 
uiUirecedented  prosperity,  and  American 
private  enterprise  is  continuing  to  in- 
crease its  aimual  capital  expenditures 
while  the  gross  national  product  in- 
creases steadily. 

Yet,  amidst  this  affluence,  certain 
areas  are  suffering  continued  high  im- 
employment. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  cycle  of  depres- 
sion for  these  areas  Is  a  vicious  cycle 
which  feeds  upon  Itself.  It  is  high  time 
to  come  to  their  rescue  and  help  them 
to  break  the  pattern  of  econcmlc  distress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  meets 
pressing  problems  in  an  intelligent  and 
purposeful  manner.  Its  passage  is  in  the 
highest  Interests  of  our  country's  eco- 


nomic growth  and  social  welfare.  I  again 
urge  approval  of  this  vitally  needed  do- 
mestic economic  aid  legislation. 


Eif  bt  Industries  Aid  Ldu  Eric  Pollntira 
AbatcmcBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   AL.ABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISEMTATrVES 

Monday.  August  19, 1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  noteworthy  gain  has  been  made  In  the 
program  to  halt  pollution  of  Lake  Erie 
in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area.  The  ac- 
tion may  have  nationwide  significance. 
I  refer  to  the  press  reports  indicating 
that  eight  large  cmnpanies  have  agreed 
to  provide  d|Ua  on  their  waste  water  dis- 
charges to  Federal  and  State  pollution 
control  officials. 

The  waste  discharges  of  these  firms 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  poUu- 
tlon  reaching  Lake  Erie  each  day. 

But  the  significance  oC  this  coopera- 
tion by  industry  Is  vast.  In  the  patft. 
industry,  as  a  group,  has  generally  re- 
fused to  provide  such  Inf  ormattoi  to  pol- 
lution control  officials.  This  means  that 
the  government,  either  local.  State  or 
Federal,  must  expand  large  amounts  of 
time  and  money  in  sampling  Industrial 
wastes  to  determine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  discharges  before  an  effective 
antipollution  program  can  be  worked 
out.  The  sampling  program  in  the  De- 
troit River  area  of  Lake  Erie,  for  ex- 
ample, cost  the  Federal  Government 
$750,000  and  cost  the  area's  program  to 
end  pollution  a  delay  of  3  years. 

If  the  commendable  examine  of  these 
el^ht  firms  in  the  Cleveland  area  Is  toi- 
lowed  by  other  Industrial  firms  through- 
out the  country,  the  water  p<dlntlan 
abatemoit  program  can  be  advanced  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  and  with  con- 
siderable economy. 

The  large  firms  In  the  Cleveland  area 
which  have  agreed  to  provide  the  d«ta 
Include:  Uhited  States  Steel  Corp.,  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.,  Jones  ft  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp^  Sun  Oil  Co..  Standard  OQ  Co.  of 
Ohio.  Sherwln-Wiinams  Co.,  Du  Pont 
Co..  and  Harshaw  Chemical  Co. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
officials  in  the  program  to  end  pollution 
of  Lake  Erie  Is  also  commendable.  The 
Federal  Government  was  called  into  the 
very  serious  problem  of  Lake  Erie  pol- 
lution by  officials  of  the  States  bordering 
the  lake  more  than  3  years  ago.  The  pol- 
lution problems  in  the  Lake  Erie  area 
and  elsewhere  in  the  coimtry  are  so  great 
as  to  require  cooperation  of  all  segments 
of  our  society. 

That  is  why  I  hope  that  the  exemplary 
action  of  these  eight  Clereland  area  f  rms 
is  indicative  of  a  new  trend  of  total  co- 
operation In  attacking  the  ImpcH'tant 
water  pollution  problem- 
Data  about  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  waste  discharges  into  the  Nation's 
streams  are  vital  to  formation  of  the 
most    efBcient    and    most    economical 
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abatemf  at  programs.  Therefore.  I  am 
again  as  zing  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
establlsl  i  a  comprehensive  Inventory,  In 
coopera  Ion  with  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies,  to  collect  the 
necessaijr  Information  about  industrial 
waste  <  ischarges.  r  The  Public  Health 
Service  ilre&dy  has  such  data  regarding 
municip  il  discharges.  But  without  the 
data  on  industrial  wastes,  truly  effective 
progran  s  for  water  pollution  abatement 
are  vlrtiially  impossible  because  alter- 
nate me  Ems  of  securing  the  data  are  so 
costly  a  \d  time  consuming. 

At  he  irings  during  the  88th  Congress 
before  t  le  Natural  Resources  and  Power 
Subcom^  nittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
Industry  witnesses  stated  varying  views 
about  providing  such  data.  But  their 
overall  '  one  appeared  to  be  cooperative. 
The  sub  »)mmittee  then  asked  the  Pub- 
lic Heal  h  Service  to  collect  data  on  in- 
dustrial waste  discharges.  The  program 
which  t  te  Public  Health  Service  worked 
out  for  ( (Election  of  such  data  In  cooper- 
ation wi  h  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agei  cles  was  approved  by  most  of  the 
State  egencies.  However,  wiien  the 
Public  I  ealth  Service  requested  Budget 
Bureau  approval  of  the  questionnaire 
form,  1  lany  industry  representatives 
vigorous  y  opposed  the  projects  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  noc  approve 
the  que<  tlonnalre  form.  The  failure  of 
the  Bur«  au  of  the  Budget  to  approve  this 
data  CG  lection  program  has  substan- 
tial^ tampered  progress  in  abating 
water  p(  Uution. 

The  I  ration  would  have  had  a  year's 
start  oi  dealing  with  the  urgent  need 
for  wat4  r  pollution  control  If  the  Public 
Health  i  »ervice  request  for  the  indiistrlal 
dischari  es  questionnaire  form  had  been 
approve  1  last  year. 

I  hop;  that  the  President's  new  and 
increasl  ig  emphasis  on  expediting  water 
poUutlo:i  control,  and  the  cooperative 
^Irlt  n  presented  by  these  major  firms 
tn  the  C  leveland  area.  wUl  persiiade  the 
Bureau  >f  the  Budget  to  realize  the  need 
for  con  prehenslve  data  on  Industrial 
waste  dscharges  similar  to  those  now 
collected  for  municipal  waste  discharges. 

This  ftiformatlon  Is  Imperative  if  ade- 
quate a  id  efficient  programs  are  to  be 
formula  «d  for  the  cleanup  of  our  Na- 
tion's st  reams.  And  the  cleanup  of  our 
Nation'!  streams  is  vital  to  assure  con- 
tinued upply  of  water  for  our  grow- 
ing pop  ilatlon  and  expanding  Industry. 

I  hops  that  the  Budget  Bureau  will 
permit '  he  Public  Health  Service  Indus- 
trial wiste  discharge  Inventories  pro- 


gram U 


help  ace  ompUsh  the  President's  program 


for  the 


I  leanup  of  our  cotm try's  streams, 


lakes  ar  d  ground  waters. 


Mr. 
Speaker 


get  off  the  ground,  and  thus 
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tfURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
ours  is  a  highly  mobile  society. 


one  characterized  by  rapidly  evolving 
trends  In  terms  of  population  shifts  and 
Industrial  growth.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  postwar  developments  has 
been  the  movement  of  industry  to  areas 
where  land  is  available  for  expejislon  and 
where  there  is  abundant  labor  supply. 

Although  industrial  expansion  over  the 
past  two  decades  has  been  truly  phenom- 
enal, one  pitfall  has  been  the  frequent 
inability  to  attract  top-level  executives — 
men  who  indeed  turn  the  wheels  of  In- 
dustry— from  areas  in  which  they  have 
established  roots  and  from  which  they 
are  reluctant  to  move. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  because 
industries  in  every  i>art  of  the  country 
have  been  confronted  with  a  shortage  of 
high-level  personnel  with  technical  and 
managerial  skills,  they  have  been  forced 
to  delay  sorely  needed  expansion  pro- 
grams and  this  is  a  source  of  great  fi-us- 
tration  to  management. 

This  has  spurred  the  growth  of  a  num- 
ber of  executive  recruitment  and  execu- 
tive search  firms.  Although  these  firms 
are  largely  engaged  in  meeting  the  per- 
sonnel needs  of  industry  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  and  in  attracting  execu- 
tives from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
they  also  are  performing  a  vital  function 
In  serving  Industry  firms  outside  their 
immediate  sphere  of  activity. 

A  pioneer  in  the  executive  recruitment 
field  is  Einstein  Associates,  whose  presi- 
dent, Kurt  Einstein,  has  been  able  to  per- 
ceive and  understand  the  problems  of  in- 
dustry, and  who  is  directing  the  activities 
of  his  firm  toward  fulfilling  the  person- 
nel reqiiirements  of  all  types  of  industrial 
firms. 

Indeed,  as  Time  magazine  recently 
noted  in  an  article  about  this  burgeoning 
field,  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  executive 
searchers  face  a  greater  demand  for  their 
services  In  the  days  ahead.  Time 
stated  that  "diversification,  acquisitions, 
and  the  spread  of  foreign  branches  have 
substantiailly  increased  Industry's  needs 
for  managers." 

Because  of  the  severe  hardships  Mr. 
Einstein  suffered  as  a  youni;  man,  he  is 
particular]^  eager  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  I  might  add,  he  has  written  his 
own  Horatio  Alger  story  in  the  18  years 
he  has  been  in  the  United  States. 

Bom  In  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Mr.  Ein- 
stein spent  the  years  between  1941  and 
1945  in  six  concentration  camps  In  Ger- 
many and  in  the  Baltic  States.  Miracu- 
lously, he  was  the  only  survivor  among 
3,000  Jews  In  his  native  city  who  per- 
ished as  a  result  of  Nazi  brutality. 

When  he  came  to  this  country  In  1947, 
therefore,  he  brought  with  him  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
freedom.  Since,  when  he  came  to  this 
country  Mr.  Einstein  could  not  speak 
English  at  all,  his  first  job  was  as  a 
messenger.  His  interest  in  the  world  of 
business  led  him  to  pursue  courses  In 
psychology  and  its  relationship  to  per- 
sonnel management,  and  in  1952  he 
began  his  career  in  executive  recruit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Einstein  is  to  be  commended  for 
offering  his  gratitude  to  America  by 
applying  his  skills  and  knowledge  in  pro- 
viding a  service  that  has  become  essential 
to  this  coimtry's  economic  growth  and 
development. 


The  Nation's  Economy 
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Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  CAT  J, AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  studied 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  today 
and  found  what  he  called  similarities  be- 
tween the  economy  of  the  pre- 1929  era 
and  today.  After  reading  his  remarks 
on  this  subject,  I  do  not  feel,  as  some 
individuals  apparently  do,  that  he  has 
predicted  a  depression  nor  that  he  will 
"talk  us  into  a  depression." 

I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  he 
has,  I  believe,  not  mentioned  one  simi- 
larity in  his  remarks  which  might  be 
made.  It  Is  this.  The  Ameri<»n  farmer 
during  the  1920's  and  before  had  not 
shared  in  the  general  economic  growth 
erperienced  by  the  rest  of  the  country, 
I  realize  that  this  economic  groM^th  was 
not  as  sound  as  it  should  have  been,  but 
I  also  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  cited 
by  some  well-respected  economists  as  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  beginning  and 
the  severity  of  the  1929  depression  was 
the  unhealthy  farm  economy  of  that 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  are  great  con- 
sumers of  manufactured  goods  in  the 
United  States.  Probably  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  goes  immediate- 
ly back  Into  the  economy  in  the  form  of 
goods  and  services  purchased  than  any 
other  segmoit.  A  sharp  decrease  in 
farm  income  therefore  cuts  quickly  and 
Immediately  into  the  heart  of  the  pur- 
chases made  by  this  extremely  important 
group  of  consvimers. 

Now,  I  and  other  Members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished body  hear  all  about  us,  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  farmers  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  would  have  rea- 
son to  thank  the  Congress  should  we 
eliminate  or  drastically  curtail  the  so- 
called  Intervention  in  the  farm  economy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  farmers 
have  not  shared  in  the  general  economic 
advance  experienced  by  the  country  In 
recent  years.  Average  personal  Income 
after  taxes  has  gone  up  17.5  percent  In 
the  last  4  years.  Corporate  profits  after 
taxes  have  gone  up  over  30  percent  in 
the  last  4  years  and  the  average  weekly 
wage  In  manufacturing  has  gone  up  more 
than  15  percent  in  the  last  4  years. 

During  this  same  period,  total  farm  In- 
come has  Increased  by  only  11  percent. 
In  addition,  I  must  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  realized  net  farm  income 
was  up  only  8  percent  dining  that  period 
and  that  the  farmer  has  had  furtjier  to 
go  than  his  urban  fellows. 

It  Is  my  contention,  therefore,  that  the 
rural  economy  of  today  is  disturbingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  pre-1929  period. 
If  we  are  to  improve  this  situation,  pass- 
age of  the  onmibus  farm  bill  which  will 
soon  be  before  this  body  is  essential  and 
I  urge  every  Member  to  support  it.  This 
Nation  can  afford  no  less  and  this,  Gov- 
ernment cannot  meets  its  responsibil- 
ities without  It. 


Tlie  Minf  Qnong  Chidrcn't  Center 

larrENsioN  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CAI.IFOBinA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Monday,  August  16. 1965 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
oroud  to  say  that  the  Ming  Quong  Chil- 
dren's Center,  one  of  the  finest  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  the  assistance  of 
njanklnd  and  Uttle  children  In  particu- 
lar, is  located  In  the  heart  of  my  con- 
nresslonal  district.  .    ^    ^     , 

The  Ming  Quong  Children's  Center  in 
LOB  Gatos,  Calif.,  is  cerebrating  Its  50th 
anniversary  this  year.  Its  purpose 
throughout  these  years  has  been  to  help 
troubled  children  of  CaUf  omla.  The  old 
Chinese  gate  which  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  center  is  a  symbol  of  a  half -cen- 
tury of  this  open  door  policy. 

The  Ming  Quong  Center  goes  deeply 
into  CallfomJa  history.  It  grew  out  of 
a  rescue  mission  home  In  San  Francisco 
for  Chinese  slave  ghrls  who  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  story  of  the  dedicated 
women  of  the  Occidental  Board,  who 
founded  the  mission,  and  Miss  Donaldlna 
Cameron  and  her  assistants,  who  ac- 
counted for  the  rescue  of  over  1,000  slave 
girls,  is  one  of  the  West's  most  exciting 
tales. 

It  began  in  1915,  \mder  Its  present 
name,  as  a  custodial  home  for  Chinese 
orphans — little  girls  who  had  been  aban- 
doned with  no  parents  to  care  for  them 
or  who  were  being  used  as  domestic 
drudges.  ITils  was  not  unusual  In  the 
old  Chinese  culture.  Girls  had  no  value 
even  for  the  families  which  had  migrated 
to  the  United  States. 

Ming  Quong — translated  "radiant 
light"— came  Into  being  when  It  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  imwlse  to  house  the 
small  girls  with  the  older  ones  who  had 
been  former  slave  girls.  Capt.  Robert 
Dollar,  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines, 
gave  them  property — which  is  now  part 
of  the  Mills  College  campus  in  Oakland. 
Calif.— for  a  home  for  60  younger  girls. 
In  1935  the  need  was  felt  to  remove  the 
girls  to  warm,  sunny  Los  Gatos  as  many 
of  the  children  had  been  exposed  to 
tuberculosis  and  were  undernourished- 
The  work  with  both  boys  and  girls  con- 
tinued as  a  mission  station  of  the  board 
of  national  missions  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Today,  Ming  Quong  performs  as  great 
a  service  in  meeting  modem  day  needs 
as  it  did  50  years  ago.  Now  it  Is  a  resi- 
dential treatment  agency  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  boys  and  girls  of  all  races 
and  creeds.  The  children  live  in  cottages 
each  with  its  own  houseparents.  A 
highly-trained  staff  of  therapist-social 
workers,  psychologists  and  a  consulting 
psychiatrist  work  as  a  team  to  solve  the 
problems  of  these  unfortunate  children 
who  are  limocent  victims  of  drcnm- 
stances  beyond  their  control.  "Riey  also 
work  with  the  parents  whenever  possible 
to  try  to  solve  family  problems. 

Ming  Quong  is  now  reaching  Into  tbe 
community  to  develop  all  types  oi  eom- 


munity  support  and  interest.  Churches 
of  aU  faiths  instead  of  one,  now-ftssume 
their  re^wnslbilitr:  individuals  and 
community  groupn  contribute  time  and 
talent;  volunteer  auxiliary  cluiM  have 
been  formed  to  lend  effort  and  financial 
support. 

Plans  for  a  day  treatment  center  for 
children  who  do  not  need  residential 
care  are  under  way  with  the  public 
school  system  working  closely  with  the 
center  in  organizing  special  teaching 
programs. 

Ming  Quong's  first  50  years  has  been 
dedicated  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  plana  for  the  years  ahead 
promise  this  same  f oresighted  approach. 
The  great  old  Chinese  gate  will  always 
be  open  to  receive  the  troubled  children 
of  California. 


United  States  Gets  Bouquet  on  Vietnam 
Polity 
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OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Warren  Rogers 
from  the  August  5,  1965,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American. 

United  States  policy  In  Vietnam  has 
received  support  from  an  unexpected 
source.  The  Manila  Times,  generally 
critical  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy  in  south- 
east Asia,  came  up  with  a  strong  defense 
of  American  actions  in  Vietnam  In  a  re- 
cent article  by  A.  L.  Valencia.  Mr. 
Valencia  writes  in  reference  to  those 
Asians  who  would  have  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  Vietnam: 

But  should  not  these  critics — If  they  are 
honerst  men — also  concede  that  their  very 
liberty  to  dissent  has  depended  directly  on 
American  protection? 

Although  some  Asians  resent  the 
American  presence,  most  Asians  know 
that  that  presence  is  all  that  enables 
them  to  remain  free. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  people  of 
Asia  have  an  understanding  of  our 
actions  in  Vietnam,  and  a];H>reciate  the 
objectives  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
That  the  people  closest  to  the  conflict 
strongly  support  our  policy  should 
stroigthen  our  resolve  to  stand  firm  in 
Vietnam. 

The  article  foUows: 

UNrrsD  States  Gets  Bouquet  on  VrrrNAM 
Policy 

(By  Warren  Rogers) 

Washington. — ^Frcm  time  to  time.  It  is  a 
good  Idea  to  take  a  look  at  ourselTes  from  the 
outside,  to  8M  ountfvca  aa  others  see  us. 
Sometimea,  amid  all  the  brickbats  at  home 
and  ataroad,  we  get  tiutrwn  a  bouquet  from 
unespected  soorees. 

The  Uanlla  Ttmea,  which  lores  to  lambaste 
U.S.  foreign  poUcy  In  southeast  Asia,  has 
done  Just  that.  In  a  recent  article  by  A.  L. 
Vatenela,  writing  from  Washington,  the 
Times  comes  up  with  a  defense  of  American 


actions  in  Vietnam  which  is  r«narkable  for 
Its  candor  and  its  logle. 

"Among  the  angry  young  men  of  southeast 
Asia,"  Mr.  VateneU  wrltas.  "It  taM  become 
fashionable  to  attack  America's  actions  and 
motives  at  every  turn,  and  to  upland  every 
American  misfortune.  To  be  able  to  talk 
back  to  the  greatest  power  on  earth  Is  re- 
garded as  a  badge  of  courage  and  patriotism. 
"But  should  not  theee  crltles— If  they  are 
honest  men — also  concede  that  tbelr  very 
liberty  to  dissent  has  depended  directly  on 
American  protection? 

"If,  as  a  result  of  shrill  demands  for 
'Yankee  go  home,'  American  power  were  to 
draw  back  In  the  PacUle.  the  Philippines — 
let's  face  it — ^would  be  virtually  defenseless." 
Mr.  Valencia  then  explores  the  catch  phrase 
demanding  "Asian  solutions  to  Asian  prob- 
lems."   He  puts  It  this  way: 

"The  world  Is  shrinking  so  rapidly  that 
anybody's  problem  is  everybody's  problem. 
If  we  insist  on  Asian  solution.  It  wlU  be 
Asian  aU  right,  but  It  Is  most  likely  to  be 
labeled  'Made  In  Peiplng.' " 

Mr.  Valencia  then  notes  that  India,  for  all 
its  dedication  to  Asian  solutlODS,  was  quick 
to  accept  help  from  the  West  when  attacked 
by  Red  China.  Thailand,  Laos,  Nationalist 
China,  Malaysia.  Japan,  and  even  Cambodia 
are  not  less  patrlotle  for  depending  upon 
American  friendship  and  power  to  maintain 
their  national  Independence,  he  argues. 

"To  make  these  statements  •  •  •  Is  not  to 
demean  national  prides,"  Mr.  Valencia  adds. 
"It  is  merely  to  stress  a  decent  nsp^ct  for 
reallty." 

And  the  reality,  as  he  sees  It,  Is  that  most 
Filipinos  and  most  Asians  not  under  Com- 
munist dcxnlnation— even  tAnaigh  millions 
resent  the  An^irlcsji  presence— "know  that 
that  presence  Is  aU  that  enables  them  to  re- 
main free." 

It  is  -good  to  have  such  reminders  that 
there  is  some  understanding  In  southeast 
AsU  of  what  the  United  States  Is  trying  to 
do.  Granted  that  America's  efforts  are  not 
entirely  altrulstlo— Is  there  any  American 
who  doubts  that,  if  we  don't  fight  there.  we'U 
have  to  fight  here? — a  great  measure  of  my- 
brother's-keeper  philosophy  Is  Involved. 


National  Drum  Cmps  Wedc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNjRcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES* 

Monday.  August  16. 196S 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  August  15  to  22  has  been  designated 
as  National  Drum  Corps  We^  In  honor 
of  the  1  million  teenagers  in  the  United 
States  who  are  associttted  with  this 
colorful  and  wholesome  activity. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am  very  happy  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  young  peoiple  and  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  them  fcx*  their 
participation  in  this  purposeful  activity. 
The  marching  and  maneuvering,  the 
bugling,  and  the  drumming  have  right- 
fully been  described  as  "an  expregsLon  of 
order,  color,  symmetry,  and  beauty." 

Certainly  this  is  a  clean.  Interesting 
and  inspiring  activity  for  our  youth  in  a 
confused  world  where  youth  is  struggling 
to  find  a  place  for  itself  and  an  outiet  for 
its  zest  and  energy.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  our  young  peoi^e  fall  to  find 
worthwhile  activities  and  end  up  as  crim- 
inals and  Juvenile  delinquents. 
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pleased  to  note  that  the  drum 
corps  Inovanent  has  grown  In  recent 
years  t  nd  Is  by  now  attracting:  a  million 
young  people.  National  Drum  Corps 
Week  s  aimed  to  bring  to  attention  of 
the  An  erican  pe<vle  this  very  Important 
and  esectlve  youth  activity.  At  the 
same  t  me,  it  serves  as  an  encouragment 


to  our 


tributl  >n  they  are  making  to  our  way  of 
life.  '  "his  movement  deserves  the  sup- 
port ai  d  cooi>eration  of  all  Americans. 


Midwa  r  Reaay  for  New  Life  With  Jet  Set 


youth  and  to  the  very  fine  con- 


EJXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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H(tN.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  TfE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Wayne  Thomls.  distinguished  aviation 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  In  today's 
editior  of  the  Trlbime  which  outlines 
In  con  ideralde  detail  the  return  of  ma- 
jor all  Ine  operations  to  Chicago's  Mid- 
way A  rport. 

This  should  be  good  news  to  millions 
of  Ami  ricans  who  have,  during  the  past 
few  mi  nths,  suffered  considerable  delays 
In  bod  arriving  and  departing  from 
Chicai  o's  CHare  Field,  now  operating 
at  pea :  capacity. 

I  ax  i  sure  this  will  also  be  welcome 
news  1  o  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
use  CI  icago  as  a  transfer  point  on  their 
trips  1o  and  from  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  resumption  of  major  air- 
line o  >erations  at  Midway,  which  has 
been  limost  deserted  since  1962  when 
the  al:  lines  moved  most  of  their  opera- 
tions o  CHare,  Is  a  major  victory  for 
Mayoi  Richard  Daley. 

It  h  is  been  the  mayor's  persistent  and 
imtirl]  Lg  negotiations  with  the  major  air- 
lines ^  hich  today  brings  within  sight  of 
realitsi  the  reopening  of  Midway  to  ma- 
jor ail  Ine  traffic.    Mayor  Daley  long  ago 
realiwd  that  Chicago  had  to  have  two 
major  airports  to  serve  the  airlines  of 
Ameri»  if  Chicago  was  to  continue  as 
the  ti  uisportation  center  of  the  world. 
Wit  1  the  development  of  O'Hare,  most 
ef  th(   major  airlines  shifted  their  op- 
eratio  is  from  Midway  in  the  late  1950's 
and    iiarly    1960's.    Midway,    once    the 
world  s  busiest  airport,  had  to  yield  that 
title  t  >  O'Hare  during  the  past  3  years. 
O'mre  Field  today  handles  in  excess  of 
1,400     flight      operations     daily.    Mr. 
nnioizls'   excellent  article   discusses   in 
consi(  erable  detail  the  plans  that  the 
majoi  airlines  have  to  restore  major  ac- 
tlvities  at  Midway.    Mr.  Thomis  points 
out  tliat  one  of  the  factors  in  speeding 
resun  ptlon  of  major  operations  at  Mid- 
way i  i  the  anticipation  that  short-run- 
way j  its  will  be  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Aviat  on  Agency  to  operate  into  and  out 
of  W)  shinj^n's  National  Airport  in  the 
near   uture. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  find  particular  satis- 
facticn  in  this  development,  for  many 
of  m:    colleagues  will  recall  I  had  been 


carrying  on  a  concerted  effort  for  some 
time  to  obtain  approval  from  the  FAA  for 
operation  of  short- runway  jets  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  as  soon  as 
the  current  survey  being  conducted  at 
National  Airport  is  completed,  such  ap- 
proval will  be  granted.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Nation's  Capital  can- 
not be  denied  short-runway  jet  service 
much  longer. 

I  am  particularly  hopeful  that  the  new 
FAA  Administrator,  Mr.  McKee,  will  un- 
derstand the  Impressive  service  that  can 
be  performed  to  millions  of  American  air 
travelers  by  permitting  jet  transporta- 
tion into  Midway  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Thomis*  excellent 
article  follows : 

MiDWAT  Ready  for  New  Lite  With  Jet  Set — 
An  Lines  To  Shift  Plights  There 

(By  Wayne  Thomas) 

With  the  rettirn  to  central  standard  time 
and  the  winter  air  traffic  season,  Midway  air- 
port will  regain  an  Important  segment  of 
scheduled  airline  services,  the  Tribune  has 
learned. 

These  will  Include  short-range  flights  to 
the  Southeast,  Florida,  the  Southwest 
through  St.  Louis  and  Delias,  the  Northwest, 
and  the  west  coast  through  Omaha  and 
Denver.  Both  plston-englned  and  Jet  air- 
liners will  be  rescheduled  to  operate  through 
Midway,  deserted  since  1962. 

ORADUAL    shift   OF    FLIGHTS 

Among  the  major  carriers  which  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  these  services  are  United 
Air  Lines.  American  Airlines,  Trans  World 
Airlines,  and  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.  As 
soon  as  these  large  carriers  are  operating 
from  Midway,  there  will  be  a  gradual  shift- 
ing of  other  flights  from  the  dangerously 
overcrowded  ramps  and  loading  gateways  at 
O'Hare  International  Airport,  the  major  jet 
terminal,  according  to  reliable  Information. 

It  la  understood  that  Mayor  Daley  soon 
will  announce  the  "return  to  Midway"  to  the 
city  council.  This  is  expected  to  coincide 
with  release  of  schedules  by  United  Air  Lines 
-fbr  18  to  25  daUy  flights  from  Midway,  about 
5  percent  of  their  total  operations  at  O'Hare 
Field. 

Next  In  line  Is  expected  to  be  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines,  which  has  been  parking  Its 
707.  730.  and  727  Jets  two  deep  at  its  O'Hare 
gates  In  peak  traffic  periods.  A  return  to 
Midway  with  some  of  Northwest's  727  and 
Electra  flights  will  reduce  the  pressures  at 
O'Hare  and  broaden  the  company's  Chicago 
market. 

TWA    TELLS   PLANS 

Traiu  World  Airlines  has  written  the  city 
administration  that  It  Intends  to  return 
service  to  Midway  Airport,  but  there  are  no 
details.  TWA  has  737  jets — fully  approved 
for  Midway  and  In  twice  dally  service  there 
by  United  Air  Lines  for  more  than  a  year — 
and  can  offer  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Phila- 
delphia, and  west  coast  trips  from  Midway. 

American  Airlines  management,  which 
spearheaded  the  air  carrier  opposition  to 
earlier  city  efforts  to  restore  services  to  Mid- 
way, "has  softened"  toward  Midway,  the  Trib- 
une learned. 

Both  American,  with  British  111  small 
twlnjet  planes  due  for  delivery  late  this  year; 
and  TWA,  with  Douglas  DC-0  twlnjets  also 
to  be  delivered  this  fall  and  early  In  1966. 
will  have  eqiilpment  Ideally  suited  to  5,000- 
feet  runway  airports.  Midway's  diagonal 
landing  strips  are  both  in  the  6,000-feet- 
class. 

TAA   STUDY   IN    WASHINGTON 

Part  of  the  airlines'  wllllngiMSS  to  reftum 
to   Midway  can   be   traced  to  the  Federal 


Aviation  Agency's  study  of  restoring  reg- 
ular  airline  jet  services  to  Washington  Na- 
tlonal  Airport.  Washington  National  u 
netu-er  the  city,  while  the  newer  Dulles  field 
and  Baltimore's  Friendship  Airport  are  far- 
ther away. 

As  soon  as  jet  service  is  restored  to  Na- 
tional— In  September  or  October,  depending 
on  results  of  the  study — United  will  schedule 
727  jets  from  Chicago,  probably  from  Mid- 
way, Into  National  airport. 

American  Airlines,  which  has  kept  Electra 
flights  frcon  O'Hare  Into  National,  will  have 
to  met  Unlted's  service  with  Jets  of  ite  own. 

With  National  open.  United  Is  expected 
to  exploit  Midway.  La  Guardla  in  New  York, 
Washington's  National  to  the  utmost. 

At  city  hall,  officials  were  told  by  United 
that  the  company  "never  exi>ected  to  make  a 
profit  at  Midway  airport"  with  the  two  trips 
to  New  York  and  two  to  Washington  It  has 
operated  for  14  months. 


Got  It  in  the  Neck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 
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Monday.  August  16,  1965       ' 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
all  of  the  Members  will  be  Interested  In 
the  following  interesting  column  by  the 
distinguished  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
August  12,  1965: 

Got  It  in  the  Neck 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

We,  the  people,  got  It  In  the  neck  last  week 
In  a  lost  cause  effort  to  remind  President 
Johnson  and  his  Great  Society  SenatoVs  that 
the  United  States  was  set  up  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people. 

We  got  it  when  these  Senators  voted 
against  this  American  system.  The  vote 
came  on  a  proposal  by  Senates'  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLKT  DnxsxN  to  submit  to  a  continuing 
vote  of  the  people  of  each  State  the  question 
whether  both  houses  of  Its  legislature  should 
or  should  not  be  apportioned  accordfng  to 
the  Supreme  Co\irt's  remarkable  rule  that 
population  must  be  the  sole  determining 
factor. 

The  Court  ruled  last  year  against  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  on  the  basis  of 
geography  or  other  characteristics  not  di- 
rectly related  to  population.  In  his  dissent 
from  this  rule  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  the  Court  majority.  Associate  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  warned  of  danger  ahead. 
Justice  Frankfurter  said  that  If  the  Federal 
judiciary  Involved  Itself  In  this  essentially 
political  problem  of  determining  the  rela- 
tionship between  population  and  representa- 
tion. It  would  generate  friction  and  tension 
m  Federal-State  relations.  That  tension  and 
friction  are  now  present.  > 

Senator  Disksxn's  proposal  for  a  continu- 
ing plebiscite  on  representation  In  each 
State  was  the  American  way.  He  rtierely 
sought  to  appeal  the  question  to  the,  court 
of  last  resort— the  people.  His  amendment 
would  have  provided: 

"niat  an  apportionment  plan  based  on  any 
factor  other  than  population  would  have  had 
to  be  approved  by  the  voters  of  the  State. 

That  any  nonpopulatlon  plcui  submlttea 
to  the  TOtov  would  be  acccanpanled  by  an 
alternative  plan  substantially  based  on 
equaUty  of  population  to  assure  the  voters 
a  choloe. 


That  at  Intervals  of  10  years  (after 
national  census)  the  voters  would  have  th* 
right  to  decide  whether  to  retain  or  to  aban- 
don the  plan  previously  adopted. 

Senator  Dieksen  argued  that  the  psople 
ihould  be  trusted  to  decide  how  they  wanted 
their  legislature  apportioned.  'le  should 
have  challenged  also  the  arrogance  of  the 
Great  Society  in  refusing  to  submit  the 
oeoples'  legitimate  business  to  the  people. 

"^t  the  people  of  the  United  States."  In 
that  powerful  phrase  simply,  directly,  and  ab- 
jolutely  Is  the  assertion  that  all  power  be- 
longs to  the  people.  Courto,  Congressmen, 
and  Presidents  may  come  and  go.  New 
jiorlzons  may  recede  and  welfare  States  may 
wither.    But  the  people  wUl  remain. 

In  tense  disputes  among  the  servants  of 
the  people,  the  court  of  last  resort  Is  not  the 
Great  Society  nor  the  Congress  nor  need  It  be 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
real  court  of  last  resort  Is  the  people.  Sen- 
ator Dirkskn  simply  tried  to  submit  the 
people's  legitimate  business  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  Great  Society  Senators, 
of  all  people,  said,  "No." 


given  to  his  party's  OTerwhelmlng  majorities 
in  Congress,  It  Is  apparent  that  only  political 
deftness  of  the  highest  order  could  have 
brought  about  such  results. 

This,  In  turn,  raises  two  serious  questions. 
The  first  is  specified:  WUl  Congress  next  year 
be  driven,  led,  or  cajoled  Into  passing  a  simi- 
larly revolutionary  list  of  measures?  The 
second  Is  more  general:  How  greatly  out  of 
balance  is  the  Federal  Oovemment  when 
Congress  follows  so  quickly,  so  eagerly  (and 
some  would  say,  bo  supinely)  the  wishes  of 
the  Executive? 

These  are  questions  of  much  Import  for 
both  the  American  political  system  and 
America's  national  life  as  a  whole.  They  de- 
serve careful  pondering  during  the  months 
ahead.  . 


Tbe  Johnson  Trail  Drive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Saturday,  August 
14,1965: 

The  Johnson  Trah.  Drivx 

The  89th  Congress,  with  trail  boss  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  firmly  In  the  saddle,  has  now 
thundered  across  the  American  landscape 
for  the  last  8  months.  And  as  the  clouds  of 
dust  begin  to  settle.  It  Is  clear  that  this  land- 
scape win  never  again  be  the  same. 

In  what  at  times  has  seemed  more  like  a 
stampede  than  a  mere  drive,  this  Congress 
has  climbed  more  hills,  crossed  more  streams 
(not  a  few  of  them  Rubicons),  and  spread 
out  over  more  acres  of  legislative  land  than 
almost  any  session  In  Congress'  176  years 
of  existence.  Not  even  the  famout  73d  Con- 
gress of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first  year  In 
office  actually  traveled  much  further  down 
new  legislative  trails. 

Vast  areas  of  American  life  either  have 
been  changed,  are  being  changed,  or  will  be 
changed  in  the  immediate  future  through 
the  measxires  passed  by  the  Congress.  Medi- 
care. Federal  aid  to  schools  Including  non- 
public ones,  the  antlpoverty  measure,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  rent  subsidies,  a  Cabinet 
post  of  Urban  Affairs,  a  drastic  new  direction 
in  Inmiigratlon  laws,  repeal  of  the  excise 
taxes — even  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  this  list 
would  Indicate  an  active  session  of  Oongrees. 

There  are  few  Important  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion's or  the  Individual's  life  which  have  not 
been  touched  by  some  or  all  of  these  meas- 
ures. They  have  greatly  broadened  both  the 
practical  and  the  political  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  have  strengthened 
that  philosophical  outlook  which  calls  for 
Increasing,  Federal  Intervention  In  national, 
local,  ana  Individual  affairs. 

It  does  not  take  a  degree  In  political  sci- 
ence to  recognize  that  Congress  would  never 
have  established  such  a  record  had  It  not 
been  driven  by  a  master  politician.  Again 
other  than  for  the  second  Roosevelt,  all 
other  Presidents  during  the  aoth  century 
•eem  rankest  amateurs  when  set  against  Mr. 
Johnson.     Even   when  full   recognition   is 


Debasing  tiie  Voting  Franchise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  HfiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace  that  anyone  need 
argue  tiie  logic  that  illiterates,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex,  should 
not  be  enfranchised. 

Apparently,  however,  logic  has  gone 
by  the  boards  when  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  was  put  into  law. 

The  hypocrisy  of  this  act  was  under- 
scored in  the  August  10  issue  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune.  The  Times 
Picayune  succinctly  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  that  in  Louisiana  the  registra- 
tion of  illiterates  simply  does  ndt  promote 
equality  of  the  franchise,  but  rather  a 
debasement  of  the  system. 

I  submit  that  editorial  herewith,  and 

I    hope    my    colleagues    will    consider 

exactly  what  is  taking  place  through 

emotional  slogans  and  glib  explanations: 

Plainly  Incoerect  as  to  Louisiana 

If  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
or  the  administration.  Is  going  to  revive  the 
practice  of  registering  In  Louisiana  people 
who  are  unable  to  read  w  write,  It  should 
not  be  done  under  the  masquerade  of  justice 
to  Vtgro  citizens. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  Sunday  Federal  reg- 
istrars were  going  to  register  completely  Il- 
literate Negroes  because  the  Southern  States 
had  been  registering  white  UUterates,  and 
that  now  the  same  standard  must  be  applied. 

By  constitutional  amendment  In  1960  reg- 
istration of  lUlterates  was  stopped  In  this 
State  and  so  far  as  we  know  none  has  been 
registered  since  that  time.  Even  before 
that,  balloting  by  voting  machine  made  the 
participation  of  UUterates  Impractical  for 
elections  Involving  a  long  ballot. 

A  residue  of  Illiterates  do  vote  in  Louisiana 
since  those  registered  up  to  1960  were  not 
disfranchised.  But  even  If  Mr.  Katsenbach 
wants  to  fall  back  on  the  situation  In  the 
1950's,  he  could  be  forthright  only  by  ad- 
mitting that  more  Negro  UUterates  than 
white  were  registered  either  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  population  of  each  race  or  as  a 
percentage  of  the  registratlen  of  each.  Negro 
UUterates  on  the  rolls  as  of  May  I  this  year 
were  12,921  or  about  1.2  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  population.  White  lUlterates  number- 
ing 20,235  were  only  about  nine-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  white  population. 

Negro  UUterates  enroUed  were  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  163.000  Negro  registration 
in  the  State.    But  white  lUlterates  f<xined 


only  about  2  percent  of  the  white  registra- 
tion. 

By  any  percentage  measure  based  on  1960 
population  (last  official  count)  and  1965 
registration,  the  Negro  UUterates  have  the 
best  of  It. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  evidently  Is  going  to  ap- 
ply the  same  rule  everywhere  Federal  regis- 
trars are  Installed.  But  he  should  confess 
that  he  doesn't  plan  to  place  lUlterates  on 
the  roll  In  Louisiana  because  llUterate  whites 
are  being  registered  (which  they  are  not) 
or  because  he  wants  to  even  up  the  UUterate 
registration  practice  as  between  whites  and 
Negroes. 

Six  Louisiana  parishes  have  no  lUlterates 
whatever  registered.  WUl  the  Government 
agents  come  to  these  parishes  with  an  ap- 
peal saying  In  effect  come  one,  ccone  all,  let's 
cheapen  and  debase  the  voting  franchise  by 
enrolling  everybody  who  can't  r?ad  and 
write  or  lae  Informed  concerning  the  Issues 
of  the  day? 

Whether  they  do  or  not,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  be  guided  by  the  facts  when  he 
seeks  to  justify  the  kind  of  policy  he  has 
announced. 


A  Happy  Head  Start 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  nxw  JXBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  New  Jersey  was  privileged  to 
have  a  visit  from  our  First  Lady,  who 
observed  at  first  hand  the  success  of  Op- 
eration Head  Start  in  oiu"  State.  In  New- 
ark. Mrs.  Johnson  Inspected  the  Cleve- 
land School  project,  which  she  termed 
"a  creative  and  happy  one  that  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  the  program."  On 
August  15,  an  editorial  in  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  commented  eloquenUy  on 
the  hope  and  promise  this  project  offers 
and  its  significance  in  the  lives  of  many 
youngsters  who  will  soon  enter  school. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star-Ledger. 
Aug.  15.  1965] 
A  Happt  Head  Stakt 

In  the  beginning,  for  chUdren.  there  Is 
kindergarten. 

And  this  beginning  for  many  chUdren  Is 
a  venture  of  deep  concern,  the  first  experi- 
ence In  their  young  lives  away  from  protec- 
tive maternal  care.  It  marks  the  first  falter- 
ing steps  Into  a  strange  new  world  that  can 
mean  so  much  in  the  shaping  of  these  young 
lives. 

This  is  a  sensitive  period  in  the  formative 
years,  an  Impressionable  stage  that  could  be 
decisive  in  later  life.  Many  psychologists 
hold  these  early  years  are  most  vital  in  the 
growing  up  process. 

This  Slimmer,  for  the  first  time,  these  steps 
are  being  eased  considerably  for  many 
youngsters  In  a  federally  sponsored  program 
knovni  as  Operation  Head  Start.  The  resulu 
of  the  first  several  weeks'  operation  of  this 
project  In  Newark  have  been  gratifying.  It 
has  shown  great  promlss  in  carefully  prepar- 
ing preschool  chUdren  for  their  entry  into 
the  educational  community. 

This  is  reaUy  not  surprising,  for  the  pro- 
gram had  BO  much  going  for  It  at  its  incep- 
tion. 

With  greater  Individual  attention  than  Is 
possible  In  regular  classes,  these  youngsters 
have  been  able  to  advance  graduaUy  beyond 
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a  comp!  x&ble  stage  in  formal  kindergarten 
training . 
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Head  Start  is  literally  an  ezten- 
he  home  for  tbese  cliildren.  the  r&- 
tbe  personal  attention  they  receive 
presctiool  classes.     They  are  being 
for  a  big  change  in  their  lives,  a 
process  that,  in  the  past,  has  been 
experience  for  nuuiy  youngsters, 
be  hcq}ed  that  most  of  the  young- 
this  program  will  come  to  their  reg- 
in  September  phjrslcally,  men- 
socially  adjiisted  for  this  most  im- 
episode  in  their  lives.     The  adjust- 
not  be  as  emotionally  disruptive 
before  because  of  the  preschool 
they  receive  this  sumnjer. 
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CoBstraction  Appropriations  Bill 


ouse  in  Committee   of   the  Whole 

the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 

the  bill   (HJl.  10323)    making 

appropriations  for  military  construction  for 

of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 

une  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Dep  LTtment  < 


Mr.  ILOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee in  Appropriations  must  be  com- 
pllmen  ed  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  bill 
they  br  ng  to  the  House  today.  This  task 
seems  t  ven  more  monumental  when  one 
considers  that  It  involves  funding  of 
many  1  irge  and  important  military  op- 
eration! not  only  in  the  continental 
United  States  but  around  the  world. 

With  complete  confidence  in  the  com- 
mittee and  knowledge  of  their  tre- 
mendot  s  problems,  I  respectfully  bring  to 
their  at  entlon  an  it«n  which  I  think  may 
have  b<  en  presented  to  the  committee  in 
a  lesse  ■  light  than  its  Importance  de- 
serves. This  Item  has  to  do  with  the  ap- 
propria  ton  of  $6,743,000  for  a  new  ma- 
terials research  laboratory  at  Wright- 
Patters  >n  Air  Force  Base  which  the  Con- 
gress aithorized  earlier  in  this  session. 
In  its  luthorization,  the  Congress  was 
aware  nf  the  importance  of  research  in 
this  sci  intiflc  and  technological  age.  To 
restore  this  extremely  important  item  in 
HJl.  K  323,  will  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  Cor  gress  and  back  up  the  other  items 
already  approved  with  a  strong  program 
for  futi  re  operations. 

It  sh<  vld  be  remembered  that  this  Air 
Force  materials  laboratory  Is  respon- 
sible for  all  Air  Force  research  In  con- 
nection with  materials,  and  is  literally 
the  key  itone  of  our  future  defense  efforts. 
Almost  every  new  step — higher  speeds; 
longer  ]  lights;  better  quality;  space  trav- 
el— ^reqiLires  new  materials.  Many  lab- 
oratori«  s.  In  universities,  industries  and 
elsewhere  work  on  materials  for  Air 
Force  p  -ograms,  but  they  are  guided  and 
dlrecte<  by  the  work  largely  done  in  the 
Wright  Patterson  Laboratory,  Scien- 
tists in  ;he  Qovemment  must  know  what 
is  possi  >le  In  order  to  know  what  to  ask 
for.  C<  ngress  has  already  reviewed  this 
situatio  a  and  determined  that  so-called 
In-hou!  e  research  must  be  increased  and 
has  iH-c  vlded  this  laboratory  with  mod- 


ern equipment  and  some  modern  space, 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  lead  In  research. 

At  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
the  oldest  air  base  dealing  In  materials 
In  this  country,  a  good  part  of  the  ma- 
terials laboratory  with  this  highly  sophis- 
ticated mission  is  now  operating  in  two 
of  the  very  oldest  buildings  on  this 
base — originally  built  and  used  as  ware- 
houses. Another  part  Is  in  a  windowless 
building  once  used  as  a  radiation  facility. 
The  laboratory  simply  cannot  handle  the 
job  that  the  country  needs  done  today  in 
remodeled  warehouses.  Research  today 
is  too  delicate  to  cope  with  dust  and 
grime  from  the  powerplant  literally  next 
door.  The  buildings  would  not  have  been 
ideal  for  the  laboratoiy  work  when  they 
were  built  long  before  World  War  II. 
They  are  certainly  no  match  for  the  re- 
quirements of  this  important  research 
today. 

The  equipment  is  at  Wright-Patter- 
son and  the  topflight  scientists  there 
simply  need  more  usable  laboratory  space 
to  do  the  job  Congress  wants  done. 

To  stay  ahead  In  national  defense,  It 
is  important  that  we  keep  as  far  out  in 
front  as  possible  In  tills  research. 
Wright-Patterson  must  get  this  impor- 
tant work  out  of  the  oldest  buildings  Into 
modem  facilities  to  do  the  kind  of  sophis- 
ticated job  of  research  that  the  Air  Fof-ce 
expects  and  the  country  needs. 

This  coimtry  will  not  be  successful  in 
outer  space  unless  all  the  problems  with 
respect  to  materials  used  In  building 
spacecraft  are  completely  resolved. 


Resoktion    Adopted    bj    the    Calhoun 
Ctnnfy  Board  of  Sopervisors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job 
Corps  at  Fort  Custer,  located  in  Calhoun 
County  just  outside  of  Battle  Creek,  has 
been  in  operation  since  early  smnmer. 
The  "growing  pains"  of  this  truly  impres- 
sive operation  have  been  minimal,  and 
many  civic  and  community  groups  have 
expressed  support  and  interest. 

Among  the  important  public  bodies,  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  ranks  at 
the  top.  It  Is  composed  of  dedicated 
public  servants  from  all  occupations, 
and  both  great  political  parties.  I  be- 
heve,  therefore,  that  my  colleagues  would 
be  most  interested  In  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  this  board: 

County  of  Calhoun. 
Marshall.  Mich.,  August  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr., 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Paul:  The  following  Lb  for  your  in- 
formation and  files : 

"Moved  by  Supervisor  Valentine  and  sup- 
ported by  Supervisor  Romanchuk  that 
the  board  of  supervisors  go  on  record  as 
both  welcoming  and  cc^nmending  the  efforts 
erf  the  Job  Corps  Center  located  at  Port 
Custer  Air  Station.    Carried," 


Certification 
Stats  or  Michigan, 
Connty  of  CaUtoun: 

I,  Marcxis  J.  Gray,  clerk  of  the  county  of 
O&lhoun  and  of  the  bocu'd  of  supervisors  ot 
said  county,  do  hereby  certify  the  action 
taken  above  by  the  said  board  of  supervlaon 
while  in  session  on  Monday,  August  9,  \Wh. 
Marcus  J.  Grat, 

County  Cleric. 


One  Man,  One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  PETPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
scheduled  this  week  to  testify  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  overturn  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule  in  legislative  apportionment.  These 
hearings  have  been  postponed  but  this 
question  Is  still  alive  In  the  other  body. 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  make  my  statement 
available  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper 
OF  Florida,  Before  House  Judiciary  Oom- 
MrPTEE  in  Opposition  of  the  Dirksen 
Amendment  (Prepared  for  Delivery) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  protest  to  a  plan 
that  tlireatens  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  this  Nation  was  built.  I  am 
opposed  to  inequality;  I  am  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment by  any  means  other  than  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  and  I  am  in  favM 
of  those  liberties  that  rightfully  belong  to 
every  citizen  of  a  democratic  society.  When 
these  liberties  are  threatened,  men  must  Join 
to  preserve  them.  These  liberties  are  being 
threatened  today  by  those  who  would  attempt 
to  legislate  inequaUty,  by  those  who,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent: the  first  addition  to  the  Oonstitutlon 
that  would  limit  equality  of  suffrage.  I  speak 
against  the  proposed  amendment  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed^ since 
this  Nation  became  a  reality.  The  lives  that 
were  lost  In  the  Revolutionary  War  were  lost 
in  dedication  to  the  principles  of  human 
dignity — ^to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality.  But  those  soldiers  did  not  fight  for 
principle  alone.  They  fought  so  that  the 
words  "liberty"  and  "equality"  might  cease 
to  be  abstract  principles — so  that  men  would 
be  equal  and  men  would  be  free. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
men  fought  and  died  for  liberty  and  equality, 
but  this  battle  has  not  yet  been  won.  The 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  Civil  War  were 
the  military  fronts  on  which  this  battle  was 
fought.  The  Revolutionary  War  eventually 
resulted  in  our  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  CivU  War  gave  us  our  13th, 
14tb,  and  ISth  amendments,  upholding  the 
equality  of  man  and  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  the  larger  battle  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  fought  on  the  political  front. 
It  was  not.  the  battle  of  weapons  but  the 
battle  of  words  that  guaranteed  the  direct 
election  of  Senators,  that  guaranteed  suf- 
ferage  to  women  and  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  eliminated  the 
poU  tax  as  a  prerequisite  of  voting. 

We  have  progressed  in  the  past  200  years. 
We  have  guaranteed  equality  through  leg- 
islation. Judicial  action  has  upheld  this 
equality  and  has  upheld  those  Qivil  liberties 


guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  in  the 
uth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Last  year  a  great  victory  was  won  in  a  200- 
year-old  struggle.  That  victory  reaffirmed 
the  principle  and  extended  the  political  real- 
ity ot  equality  by  guaranteeing  each  man  an 
equal  vote.  States  that  had  been  malappor- 
tloned  for  years  and  State  legislatures  that 
bad  consistently  Ignored  reapportionment 
clauses  in  their  constitution  were  required 
to  recognize  and  correct  the  gross  inequalities 
or  representation  that  existed.  In  my  State 
of  Florida  less  than  15  percent  of  the  people 
had  elected  a  majority  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture until  an  attempt  at  reapportionment 
expanded  that  percentage.  That  reappor- 
tionment was  only  a  minor  improvement, 
creating  a  situation  in  which  27  percent  of 
the  people  coxild  elect  a  majority  of  the  Flor- 
ida House  of  Representatives  and  14  percent 
a  majority  of  the  Florida  Senate.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  culminating  in  June 
1964  carried  the  promise  of  eliminating  such 
inequalities.  They  carried  the  promise  of 
removing  a  further  obstacle  in  the  road  to 
tbe  political  reality  or  equality. 

Today  there  are  those  who  would  recreate 
this  obstacle.  They  propose  a  malapportion- 
ment of  one  house  of  a  State  legislature. 
They  propose  a  system  by  which  a  minority 
can  rule. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, Wilson  said :  "It  is  part  of  the  defi- 
nition of  tyranny  that  the  smaller  number 
governs  the  greater."  The  minority  has  ruled 
the  State  legislatures.  As  long  as  those  legis- 
lators in  malapportloned  legisiatiires  would 
not  risk  their  political  demise  by  reappor- 
tioning themselves  and  as  long  as  Judicial 
action  failed  to  require  that  reapportion- 
ment, the  inequalities  that  existed  were  con- 
sidered an  Insurmountable  obstacle.  The 
continuation  of  malapportionment  through 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  not  only 
recreate  the  original  obstacle  but  would  con- 
stitute a  capitulation  in  the  battle  for  the 
political  reality  of  liberty  and  equality.  This 
addition  to  the  Constitution  would  be  a 
mockery  of  the  very  foundation  on  which 
the  Constitution  was  built.  It  would  state 
that  men  are  not  equal  in  that  t^lr  votes 
should  not  be  counted  as  equal.  Tile  issue 
before  this  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Issues  of  modem  times  and  of  his- 
tory. The  question  is  focused  on  the  dichot- 
omy between  political  Ideals  and  political 
reality. 

There  is  a  strong  Justification  both  ideolog- 
ically and  historically  for  the  one  man,  one 
vote  principle.  The  ideological  and  histori- 
cal basis  used  by  the  proponents  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  rejecting  this  prin- 
ciple has  little  basis  in  fact.  Their  majcx' 
argument  is  that  the  States  has  a  "little 
Federal"  system.  The  Constitution  upheld 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation,  the  States,  and 
the  people.  It  does  not  consider  cities,  coun- 
ties, or  arbitrary  political  boundaries  as  sov- 
ereign. This  fact  is  implied  by  the  10th 
amendment  which  states:  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
tlie  people."  Furthermore,  the  States  have 
a  claim  to  sovereignty  in  that  they  relin- 
quished a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Government.  Counties, 
cities,  and  political  districts  were  established 
by  the  States.  States  did  not  relinquish 
sovereignty  in  the  establishment  of  these 
units.  These  units  have  no  basis  for  sover- 
eignty that  is  at  all  analogous  to  the  situa- 
tion at  the  Federal  level. 

A  further  objection  to  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  presented  by  the  proponents 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  is  that  the 
decision  itself  was  an  invasion  of  States 
rights.  This  objection  is  presented  by  those 
who  constantly  support  States  rights 
&s  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  power 
of  the  Federal  Government.    These  are  the 


people  who  should  be  the  strongest  support- 
ers of  the  one-man,  one-vote  prlnotple.  The 
justification  for  tbe  principle  of  States  rights 
Uee  In  the  fact  that  the  States  are  closer  to 
the  people.  In  a  malapportloned  legislature 
there  is  no  such  justification.  Increased  Fed- 
eral activity  has  been  necessitated  by  the 
failure  of  State  legislat<»8  to  recognize  and 
act  upon  the  needs  of  the  people.  President 
Eisenhower's  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  substantiated  this  idea  by 
concluding  that  a  partial  reason  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  influence  of  State  governments 
is  their  failure  "to  maintain  an  equitable 
system  of  representation." 

A  third  objection  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  is  that  the  rural  areas  have  special 
problems  that  would  justify  their  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
same  argvunent  might  be  used  for  other  mi- 
nority groups.  Teachers,  doctors,  business- 
men have  special  problems  Just  as  farmers. 
No  proposal  to  give  them  a  disproportionate 
advantage  in  representation  has  been  pro- 
posed or  would  be  Justified.  The  fact  is  tliat 
in  the  past  76  years  the  population  of  the 
Nation  has  changed  from  one  that  was  two- 
thirds  rural  to  one  that  is  two-thirds  urban 
and  suburban.  The  State  legislatiu-es  have 
not  refiected  this  cttange. 

Chief  Jxistice  Earl  Warren,  speaking  for  the 
majority  of  the  Court  in  delivering  his  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  on  June  15,  1964,  put  the 
matter  succinctly:  "To  the  extent  that  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  Is  debased,  he  is  that  m\x:h 
less  a  citizen.  The  fact  that  an  individual 
Uves  here  or  there  is  not  a  legitimate  reason 
for  over-weighting  or  diluting  the  efficacy  of 
his  vote.  The  oocnplexions  of  societies  and 
civilization  change,  often  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity, A  nation  once  primarily  rural  in 
character  becomes  predominantly  urban. 
Representation  schemes  once  fair  and  equi- 
table become  archaic  and  outdated.  But  the 
basic  principle  of  representative  government 
remains,  and  must  remain,  unchanged — the 
weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  cannot  be  made  to 
depend  on  where  he  Uves.  Population  is,  of 
necessity,  the  starting  point  for  considera- 
tion and  the  controlling  criterlor  for  Judg- 
ment in  legislative  apportionment  contro- 
versies. 

"A  citizen,  a  qualified  voter,  is  no  more  nor 
no  less  so  because  he  Uves  in  the  city  or  on 
the  farm.  This  is  the  clear  and  strong  com- 
mand of  our  Constitution's  equal  protectitm 
clause.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  government  of  laws  and  not  men. 
This  Is  at  the  heart  of  Lincoln's  vision  of 
'government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
(and)  for  the  people.'  The  equal  protection 
clause  demands  no  less  than  substantially 
eqtial  State  legislative  representation  for  all 
citizens,  of  all  places  as  weU  as  of  all  races. 

"We  hold  that,  as  a  basic  constitutional 
standard,  the  equal  protection  clause  requires 
that  the  seats  in  both  ho\ues  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislatiire  must  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis.  Simply  stated,  an  individ- 
ual's right  to  vote  for  State  legislators  is  un- 
constitutionally Impaired  when  its  weight  Is 
in  a  substantial  fashion  diluted  when  com- 
pared with  votes  of  citiaens  Uving  in  other 
parts  of  the  State." 

He  went  further  by  saying,  "But  neither 
history  alone,  nor  economic  or  other  sorts  of 
group  interests,  are  permissible  factors  in 
attempting  to  justify  disparities  from  popu- 
lation-based representation.  Citizens,  not 
history  or  economic  interests,  cast  votes. 
Considerations  of  area  alone  provide  an  in- 
sufficient justification  tor  deviations  from 
the  equal-population  principle.  Again,  peo- 
ple, not  land  or  trees  or  pastures,  vote." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  legislative 
reapportionment  Is  not  a  question  of  rural 
versus  lurban  interests.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  States'  rights  nor  a  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  "little  Federal"  system  in  the 
States.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that 
this    proposed    constitutional    amendment 


threatens  to  be  the  first  addition  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  would  limit  equality.  Let  us 
take  the  road  of  progress  and  not  Of  regress. 
Let  us  join  to  prevsnt  this  proposed  legislated 
inequality  from  making  a  mockery  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  principles  upon 
which  that  Constitution  and  this  Nation 
were  built. 


George  Washington*!  Immortal  Words 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  connscticdt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augu^  16, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  Into  the  Recoro  the  text  of  a  brief 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  August 
13.  1965,  Issue  of  the  Jewish  Press,  a 
weekly  published  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "A  Commemora- 
tive Stamp,"  refers  to  my  bill  HJl.  5498, 
Introduced  on  February  25,  1965.  This 
bill  proposes  that  the  5-cent  Qeorge 
Washington  stamp  be  rededgned  to  In- 
corporate Washington's  Immortal  words 
"To  bigotry  no  sanction."  It  has  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  I  have  also 
submitted  the  proposal  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  but  thus  far  no  action  was 
taken. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

A   COMMEMORATIVX    SCUCP 

Spain  has  issued  a  new  postage  stamp 
which  shows  the  historic  Toledo  Synagogue. 
The  stamp  is  in  keeping  with  the  country's 
new  look  toward  greater  religious  freedom 
and  tolerance. 

This  is  an  admirable  step  for  a  nation  that 
has  been  overwhelmingly  Roman  Cath(riic 
for  nearly  400  years. 

In  1961  former  President  Harry  S.  lYtmian, 
endorsed  a  proposal  asking  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  stamp  in  luxior  of  the 
Touro  Synagogue  in  Newport,  RJ.  The 
building  dates  back  to  1763  and  was  dedi- 
cated as  a  nationai  hlstcMlc  shrine  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

HONORED  BT  WASHINOTOH 

George  Washington  wrote  a  historic  letter 
to  the  Touro  congregation  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  fundamental  concept  of  religious 
freedom  in  America. 

His  words,  "To  bigotry,  no  sanotion 
•  •  •"  wiU  Uve  forever. 

In  1963  an  ettart  was  made  by  the  National 
Information  Bxireau  for  Jewish  Life  to  have 
the  Washington  6-cent  stagap  redesigned  so 
that  it  would  include  Wasliington's  famous 
words.  Congressman  Wnxiaii  St.  Once  of 
Connecticut,  introduced  the  bill.  But  noth- 
ing happened.  Some  olHclals  felt  the  meas- 
ure might  have  religious  overtones. 

In  1961  a  bill  to  have  a  wood  cut  of  the 
famous  Touro  Synagogue  put  on  a  stamp 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Alfred  San- 
tangelo  and  Senator  John  O.  Pastoxb.  Again, 
nothing  happened. 

Some  soiu-ces  said  a  stamp  was  no  place 
to  display  religion. 

A  short  time  ago  a  stamp  was  issued  show- 
ing one  of  the  eldest  churches  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  offended  no  one  and  pleased  many 
who  took  pride  in  seeing  such  a  historic 
building  honored. 

This  year,  around  December,  a  stamp  will 
be  issued  honoring  Christmas.  We  feel  cer- 
tain, now  is  the  time  for  reconsidering  the 
Tovtio  Synagogue  stamp. 
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Reyolntion  in  Great  Prosperity 


EXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THd  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Monday,  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  \!ULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  folic  wing  article  by  Roscoe  Diaim- 
mond  fn  >m  the  August  2, 1965,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  It  con- 
cerns tl  e  remarkable  achievement  of 
Pi-esiden ;  Johnson  unmatched  by  any 
Presiden  ;,  In  winning  liberal  social  meas- 
ui"es  fror  i  Congress,  while  still  maintain- 
ing larj  e  conservative  support.  The 
Presiden ;  has  managed  to  enlist  the 
good  wl  I  of  the  business  community, 
while  ac  lievlng  a  vast  program  of  social 
reform.  President  Johnson  has  proved 
that  tht  American  people  can  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  for  social  changes, 
even  in  t  time  of  great  prosperity. 

The  a  tide  follows: 
L.B.J.  AcqtEVKMZNT*.  A  Social  Revolution  in 
Gkxat  Prospxritt 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond ) 

. — In    his    first    year    In    the 
In  his  own  right,  Lyndon  John- 
off  a  political  revolution  un- 
ij  any  President. 

Is  winning  trom.  Congress  a 
IJEkrvest  of  liberal  social  measures. 

he  is  holding  large  con- 
upport. 
s  smethlng.   That's  Just  about  every- 
woiild  be  hard  to  overstate  the  size 
of  this  achievement.    Let  me 
1  his  way: 
has  expanded  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
In  the  field  of  social  and 
welfare   beyond   anything   In   the 
legislation  Congress  Is  now  pass- 
Theodore   Roosevelt  and  PDJl. 
1 1mid  reformers. 
&long  with  this  precedent-shatter- 
the  President  continues  to 
a  comfortable  and  trusted  alll- 
much  of  the  business  oommxinlty. 
suggested  that  the  American 
wcAildnt  go  fc»-  social  reform  In  a  time 
Ff^osperlty.    Another  myth  down  the 
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Deal  revolution  came  In  the  wake 
d^resslon  the  Nation  ever  ex- 


J.  revolution  comes  on  the  crest  of 

period  of  prosperity  the  Nation 

<  xperlenced. 

ashloned  his  support.  In  part,  by 

up  the  hostility  of  the  business 

y. 

Johnson  fashions  his  supp)ort,  in 
listing  the  good  will  of  the  busi- 


ta 


comr  mnlty. 


Social  and  political  revolutions  are  the 
words  for  it  and  tibese  are  the  main  ingre- 
dients: 

A  $7.6  billion  medicare  program  for  the 
elderly — the  Nation's  first  venture  into  this 
field. 

A  $1.4  billion  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  cutting  through  bar- 
riers of  race  and  religion  previous  unattalned. 
Nothing  like  It  before. 

An  antlpoverty  program  ol  $1.9  billion  and 
an  11 -State  regional  economic  development 
program  (Appalachia)  opening  the  way  for 
further  extension  of  Federal  aid. 

A  second  tax  cut  in  a  year,  resting  on  the 
proposition  that  large  Federal  spending  and 
tax  reduction  are  good  for  the  economy. 

A  voting  rights  bill  which  u.'jes  decisive 
Federal  power  to  dissolve  the  last  resistance 
to  Negro  voting. 

A  big  omnibus  housing  bill  of  which  a 
cardinal  feature  Is  a  Federal  rent  subsidy 
which  coiild  easily  be  extended  into  other 
fields. 

These  and  other  Johnson  Great  Society 
measures  have  the  same  effect:  to  expand 
the  pervasive  presence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency,  to  xmdercut  the  role  of  the  States. 

To  finance  these  projects  Federal  spending 
will  have  to  go  well  above  $100  billion  an- 
nually. 

But  mounting  Federal  spending  no  longer 
lacerates  the  business  community.  Busi- 
nessmen may  prefer  It  otherwise,  but  the 
President's  program  does  not  alienate  the 
business  community  from  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

There  are  reasons.  Business  leaders  feel 
that  the  climate  of  the  administration  is 
friendly.  They  feel  no  animus,  as  prevailed 
during  the  New  Deal  reform  era,  and  they 
have  full  access  to  the  ear  of  the  President. 
L.B.J.  and  Congress  cut  corporate  taxes  and 
provided  a  higher  depreciation  allowance  to 
Increase  risk  capital.  They  found  that  lower 
tax  rates  Increased  revenue  and  the  budget 
is  nearer  balance  today  than  anytime  in  5 
years. 

Result:  a  vast  reform  era  In  full  bloom 
with  un'isual  conservative  acquiescence. 
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but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  aocompa- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Publlcl  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  priming  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section- re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Conmalttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  det«-mlned  by  the  Public 
Printer  pliis  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  undec  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Ra3miond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Loyal  OntoshioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALlFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  vmanimous  consent  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  column  written  by  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Dellquest  which  appeared  last  week  in 
the  Lincoln  Heights  Bulletln-Newa.  Los 
Angeles,  It  says  a  number  of  things 
about  the  history  of  "loyal  opposition"  to 
our  foreign  policies  which  I  feel  are  ex- 
tremely important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  first  amendment  guarantees  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  and  the 
right  of  the  p>eople  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  Beyond  this  right, 
however,  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
correct  the  wrongs  of  our  Government. 

When  things  go  badly,  it  is  only  fair  to 
attribute  this,  in  part,  to  the  difiBculty  of 
the  problem.  If  things  continue  to  go 
badly,  it  makes  good  sense  to  search  for 
deeper  causes.  Unfortunately,  however, 
our  tradition  of  dissent  has  been  blunted 
by  contradictory  dogmas  which  have,  in 
fact,  hurt  our  foreign  policies. 

Senator  Pulbright  recently  gave  his 
speech  on  "Old  Myths  and  New  Reali- 
ties," presumably  in  the  hope  of  freeing 
public  thought  and  discussion  from  "the 
rigid  and  outdated  stereotypes  which 
stultify  many  of  our  foreign  policy  de- 
bates." Yet  much  of  this  rigidity  re- 
mains. 

If,  as  Mr.  Dellquest  points  out,  history 
Illustrates  on  the  one  hand  the  freedom, 
to  protest,  It  also  illustrates  how  muted 
this  freedom  has  been  by  dogmas  of 
commitment  and  national  honor.  The 
colonial  wars  fought  by  the  Dutch  in 
what  is  now  Indonesia  and  by  the  French 
in  Indochina  and,  later  in  North  Africa 
are  examples  of  clear  and  total  failure 
in  foreign  policy.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  carried  on  for  years  at  fantastic 
human  suffering  and  great  material  cost, 
until  they  at  last  had  to  be  given  up. 
Many  foresaw  this  long  before  the  final 
defeat.  The  important  point,  and  the 
tragic  one,  is  that  in  both  the  Nether- 
lands and  France  criticism  was  sup- 
pressed— but  suppressed  as  much  by  a 
false  loyalty  to  what  was  considered  to 
be  the  national  cause  as  by  any  direct  or 
indirect  Government  pressure.  We  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  our  own  country. 

While  the  dogma  holds  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  official  policy  during  hostili- 
tes  is  disloyal,  to  stand  up  for  the 
so-called  Interests  of  one's  own  coun- 
try— ^to  get  tough  with  any  foreign  power 
that  might  get  in  the  way— is  generally 
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applauded  as  evidence  of  "patriotic  vigor 
and  virtue."  To  Join  with  others  in 
mounting  fear  and  dislike  of  another 
nation  seems  to  increase  a  person's  sense 
of  national  belonging. 

Part  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  people  used  to  looking  at  the  world, 
and  indeed  at  ourselves,  in  moralistic 
rather  than  empirical  terms.  We  are 
predisposed  to  regard  any  conflict  as  a 
clash  between  good  and  evil  rather  than 
as  simply  a  clash  between  conflicting  in- 
terests. 

The  problem  is,  as  Gunnar  Myrdal  has 
expressed  it,  that  whenever  our  Govern- 
ment comes  into  conflict  with  another, 
the  tendency  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
take  on  an  authoritarian  character  is 
immensely  strengthened.  The  more  se- 
rious the  friction  becomes,  particularly 
if  it  leads  to  war,  the  more  the  Govern- 
ment can  rely  upon  the  Nation  to  close 
its  ranks. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  we  should 
not  abide  by  majority  rule.  Far  from  it, 
I  am  concerned  that  we  do,  but,  at  the 
same  timie,  we  must  insure  that  all 
chances  of  governing  through  discussion 
are  advanced.  Under  the  prevailing 
dogma,  however,  the  only  opposition  that 
is  felt  to  be  fully  respectable  in  periods  of 
crisis  are  those  critics  who  urge  an  even 
more  determined  and  aggressive  way  of 
dealing  with  an  adversary.  Decision- 
makers operating  in  this  climate  of  opin- 
ion must  often  feel  pressured  to  exploit 
this  as  an  easy  means  of  gaining  popular 
backing  for  their  policies.  The  danger  is 
that  the  campaign  cannot  easily  be 
switched  on  and  off.  The  Government, 
therefore,  runs  the  risk  of  tying  its  hands 
with  its  own  propaganda. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  our 
approach  to  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
policy.  At  home,  our  political  parties 
demand  changes  of  Internal  policy;  the 
Government  Itself  periodically  an- 
nounces a  new  departure,  as  providing  a 
program  of  a  Pair  Deal  or  a  New  Frontier 
for  all  the  people.  In  foreign  affairs, 
however,  the  official  Instinct  seems  to  be 
to  continue  present  policies,  whether 
right,  wrong,  or  potentially  disastrous. 
There  is  a  strong  stress  on  sticking  to  a 
line.  This  is  In  contradiction  to  the  fact 
that  many  sudden  changes  take  place  in 
foreign  relations  that  are  often  of  great 
consequence.  A  frozen  policy  cannot 
exploit  opportunity;  It  is  frozen  in  all 
directions. 

In  last  week's  edition  of  Time  maga- 
zine several  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  Chamber  were  asked  their  views  of 
the  present  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
Many  questioned'  what  we  were  doing 
there  and  what  we  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish even  if  we  won,  but  all  made  state- 
ments indicating  that  our  national  honor 
was  as  stake,  and  that  we  had  committed 
ourselves. 


Senator  Pastose  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

Tbe  Bituatloa  that  oon£raat«  vm  Is  not 
debatabl*.  We  have  a  oommltment.  Our 
xnen  are  engaged. 

Senator  Smathers: 

It's  not  a  question  of  how  we  got  there  or 
why.    We're  ttiere. 

Senator  Stinnis: 

Our  flag  Is  oonunitted.  Oiir  boys  are  cc»n- 
mitted.    We've  got  to  back  them  up. 

Senator  Russell  : 

We  can't  leave  now  without  breaking  our 
word,  and  that  would  be  worst  of  all. 

It  seems  we  have  always  had  a  fear  of 
losing  face.  It  only  serves  to  demon- 
strate that  we  can  talk  ourselves  into 
anything.  John  Keimeth  Galbraith 
used  to  call  it  "word  fact":  the  art  of 
twisting  everything  so  that  it  comes  out 
the  way  you  want  it  to. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  and  those  in 
the  following  article  will  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  past  hapqpenlngs  and  as  a  cat- 
alyst for  future  discussion: 

How    About    That?    Lotai,    OpposmoN 
(By  Wilfrid  Dellquest) 

Today's  Eye-Opener:  "Our  country,  right 
or  wrong.  When  right,  to  be  kept  right; 
when  wrong,  to  be  put  right." — Carl  Schurz. 

"Why  don't  you  shut  up?"  A  few  days  ago. 
I  heard  a  radio  commentator  tell  a  critic: 
"If  you  can't  say  anything  good  about  our 
President,  why  don't  you  keep  your  mouth 
shut?"  The  argument  was  about  ou?  Viet- 
nam ix>Ucy,  and  the  commentator  uttered 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  patriotic  squelch' 
In  a  moment  of  emotional  upset.  Iliere  is  a 
theory  that  whenever  American  guns  are  be- 
ing fired  for  smy  reason  an3rwhere  in  the 
world,  the  President  and  his  administration 
automatically  become  sacrosanct  and  that  it 
Is  disloyal,  or  even  worse,  to  voice  criticism 
of  official  policy.  Some  interesting  and  often 
forgotten  facts  tend  to  contradict  this  at- 
titude. Every  war  In  which  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  has  been  opposed  by  some 
thoughtful  and  loyal  Americans  whose  only 
motive  was  a  desire  to  protest  wliat  they 
sincerely  believed  to  be  wrong  and  unjust. 
Their  opinions  may  have  been  erroneous,  but 
no  American  who  professes  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedOTQ  should  contest  the  Inherent 
right  to  express  honest  thoughts.  There 
seems  to  be  a  prevalent  and  shakily  based 
conviction  that  once  our  Nation  goes  to  war, 
Americans  invariably  close  ranks,  forget  their 
differences  and  present  a  united  front  for 
victory.  This  has  been  substantially  true 
only  once  and,  significantly,  that  was  when 
we  were  wantonly  attacked  by  a  fbrelgn 
power.  During  other  conflicts,  opposition 
was  vigorous  and  vocative. 

Not  exactly  eye  to  eye:  In  the  Revolution 
of  1775,  colonists  were  far  from  united. 
Many  respected  colonial  leaders  opposed  the 
Revolution  and  remained  loyal  to  the  British 
Grown.  Their  aUegiance  to  what  they 
thought  was  their  duty  led  to  their  eventual 
exile  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 
Even  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  for  2  years, 
opposed  the  Idea  of  poUtlcal  freedom,  limit- 
ing their  challenge  to  demands  for  a  redress 
of  administrative  Inequities.     The  War  of 
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bitterly  opposed  by  large  sections 
country,  notably  the  New  England 
1  bat  not  only  refused  to  support  the 
actually  threatened   to  withdraw 
Union.    Critics  of  "Madison's  war" 
the  war  as  rash,  xinnecessary,  and 
e  to  win.       History  proved  than 
Ve  did  not  win  that  war.    0\ir  Capital 
and     our    Army     routed.    A 
peace  finally  left  things  about  the 
they  were  before  the  war. 
^ords:  m  1846,  our  war  against  Mex- 
vehemently  criticized  by  many  lead- 
Cfongresa  as  a  war  of  aggression,  as  an 
adTenture  to  Invade  a  neighbor 
for  the  dubious  purpose  of  taking 
their  oovmtry  by  force.    Such  heated 
were  boldly  expressed  by  a  young 
from  Illinois  whose  name  was 
Uncc^n.    Contrary  to  popular  be- 
Clvll  War  did  not  receive  the  united 
of   the   North.  '^  When   prominent 
denoimced  the  war  and  called 
negotiated  peace,  75,000  of  them,  In- 
mlnlsters,  editors,  and  political  lead- 
arrested  for  subversion  and  held  In 
^thout  trial.    In  1863,  when  the  Gov- 
attempted  to  conscript  men  Into 
,  riots  broke  out.    New  York  City 
over  by  a  howling  mob,  and  it 
'h61e  regular  army  division  to  restore 
There  was  a  widespread  conspiracy, 
some  northern  Governors  and  Sen- 
take  the  Midwestern  States  out  of 
stop  the  war  and  make  peace  with 
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story:  The  war  with  Spain  in  1898 

by  Senator  Hoar  and  other 

leaders  as  an  imperialistic  war 

acquisition  of  new  territory  under 

of  being  a  "war  for  freedom."    We 

satisfied  with  the  way  things  turned  out. 

should  not  berate  those  Americans 

courageous  enough  to  buck  the 

speak  out  against  what  they  be- 

be  wrong.     Of  course,  we  cannot 

our  ocKXunltment  In  southeast  Asia. 

is  already  in  the  soup,  and  we  can- 

It   out   without   Jeopardizing   our 

honor.      But     we    shouldn't    be 

when  we  hear  from  other  Americans 

vigorously  exposed  to  our  policy. 

old,  old  story,  and  It's  one  of  those 

Ha&t  happen  in  the  best  of  all  pos- 

d(  mocracles. 
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>ther  Nation:  No  Place  To  Hide 
From  It 


EJXTENSION  op  RETwIARKS 

OF 

Hon.  cufford  p.  case 

OF   NEW    JEHSEY 

IN  TH^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 
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3ASE.    Mr.  President,  this  mom- 

Ifew  York  Times  contains  an  es- 

fine  column  by  Tom  Wicker  con- 

the  recent  outbreak  in  Los  An- 

It  makes  a  telling  point  and  one 

all  of  us  should  bear  in  mind.    I 

it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
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being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orliered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Othix    Nation:     No    Place    To    Hide 
Fbom  It 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Wasi^nctoh,   August    16. — Cstst    June.    In 
one  of   he  great  presidential  speeches  of  our 
time  L3  ndon  Johnson  told  the  Howard  Uni- 


versity graduating  class  that  their  hard  work 
and  good  fortune  had  only  made  them  a  mi- 
nority within  a  minority.  There  was  a 
grimmer  story,  he  said,  that  had  to  be  told. 
The  "great  majority  of  American  Negroes," 
he  said,  had  been  and  still  were  "another 
nation:  deprived  of  freedom,  crippled  by 
hatred,'  the  doors  of  opportunity  closed  to 
hope. " 

against  established  order 

It  was  that  other  nation  that  rose  up  last 
weekend  in  Los  Angeles  and  brutally  smashed 
all  that  it  could  find  of  the  established  order. 
And  it  is  that  other  nation,  sullen,  brood- 
ing, explosive,  that  America  in  its  faith  and 
in  its  works  must  now  try  to  recover,  to  un- 
derstand, to  assist,  and  thus  to  obliterate. 

The  world  may  be  crying  out,  as  the  Rev- 
erend Billy  Graham  insisted  on  Sunday,  for 
salvation  from  lawlessness  and  from  a  racial 
situation  that  is  out  of  hand;  something 
may  be.  as  he  predicted,  about  to  give.  If 
so,  then  let  us  take  our  text  from  Mrs.  Willie 
Mae  Colston,  a  Negro  who  lives  in  the  Los 
Angeles  riot  area.  When  the  distraught 
Gov.  Pat  Brown  asked  her  what  should  be 
done,  she  replied. 

"You  know  the  song  that  says  'Where  can 
we  go  biit  to  the  Lord'  or  something  liice 
that?     Well,  we  have  no  place  to  hide." 

I  terkible  reminder 

There  is.  indeed,  no  place  to  hide  from  the 
other  nation,  particularly  in  the  idea  that 
there  is  some  salvation  from  it.  The  other 
nation  is  there.  It  will  not  go  away. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  South  or  to  the 
Watts  district  or  to  Harlem — it  Is  all  around 
reminder  that  in  the  century  since  emanci- 
pation we  have  only  substituted  misery  and 
hopelessness  and  hatred  for  the  bondmans 
chains 

The  problem  is  that,  having  created  the 
other  nation,  the  white  man  cannot  live 
with  it — as  the  riots  also  Indicate — except 
by  harsh  repression  and  force.  That  is  the 
way  of  South  Africa,  not  of  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  But  the 
white  man,  can  obliterate  the  other  nation 
and  make  this  one  America  only  by  social 
and  economic  processes  of  agonizing  slow- 
ness, uncertain  efficacy,  limited  popularity — 
processes  like  the  war  on  poverty  that  are  in 
any  case  subject  to  all  the  pettiness  and 
blindness  of  human  nature. 

It  is  easier  to  cry  out  for  salvation  or  to 
demand  that  the  cops  and  the  courts  get 
tough.  It  is  easier  to  urge  Roy  Wllkins  and 
Martin  Luther  King  to  discipline  their  peo- 
ple. It  is  easier  to  lump  Negroes  together 
as  lawless  brutes  who  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  the  good  life  in  affluent  America. 
IDEA  at  stake 

But  what  is  really  at  stake  is  not  Just  the 
fortunes  of  20  million  black  Americans,  or 
the  protection  of  property,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  some  tenuous  racial  peace,  impor- 
tant aa  those  things  are.  What  is  at  stake 
is  the  ability  of  the  American  idea,  expressed 
in  thousands  of  legal,  social,  political,  and 
economic  institutions,  to  function. 

There  is  probably  a  connection,  for  in- 
stance, between  the  demonstrations  in  front 
of  the  Capitol  last  week  and  the  Los  Angeles 
riots.  The  demonstrators  were  not  violent 
but  nonviolent:  they  were  not  talking  about 
Negroes  but  about  Vietnam;  and  their 
grievances — as  disclosed  by  their  slogans  and 
oratorj' — were  more  imaginary  than  real. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  like  the  men  of 
Watts  in  that  they  did  not  rely  upon  or  trust 
or  respect  the  established  processes  of  politics 
and  law. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  thunder  out 
o'f  Los  Angeles.  The  institutions  and  proc- 
esses of  American  society  have  not  made 
the  Negro  free  but  have  created  the  other 
nation.  That  "American  failure,"  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  it,  has  created  a  widen- 
ing  current    of   mistrust   and   despair   and 


defiance  that  is  corroding  the  idea  of  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all,  and  the  confidence  in 
"due  process  of  law"  which  alone  can  make 
people  wait  on,  much  less  abide  by,  tliat 
process. 

to  end  the  wrong 
"It  is  the  glorious  opportunity  of  this 
generation  to  end  the  one  huge  wrong  of 
the  American  Nation,"  President  Johnson 
said  at  Howard,  pledging  himself  to  the  Usk. 
What  he  Intends  to  do  may  be  less  impor- 
tant than  the  Intention,  for  probably  not 
since  the  bank  holiday  in  1933  has  the  es- 
tablished order  in  America  been  more  dras- 
tically challenged;  and  now  as  then  much 
of  that  order  has  to  be  changed  If  we  are 
to  preserve  the  rest. 


Bright  Outlook  for  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  kassachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement last  week  by  Northeast  Air- 
lines of  the  purchase  of  22  new  jets  is 
heartening  to  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  adequate  air  service  in  New 
England. 

This  encouraging  development  should 
not,  however,  obscure  the  fact  that  on 
the  shorter  runs  in  Northern  New  Eng- 
land, adequate  equipment  is  still  not 
available.  It  Is  not  being  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

Recently  I  Introduced  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
conduct  a  program  for  the  development, 
testing  and  promotion  of  new  short-haul 
aircraft.  While  a  limited  design  compe- 
tition was  conducted  in  1963,  it  was 
abandoned  when  the  Agency  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted. 

In  a  recent  article,  the  aviation  editor 
of  the  Boston  Traveler,  Charles  H.  Ball, 
commented  that  the  new  purchases  will 
not  answer  the  need  for  regional  serv- 
ice. Even  the  smallest  of  the  jets  piu-- 
chased  cannot  land  at  many  of  the  New 
England  airports. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  need  for  a 
firm  commitment  to  the  development  of 
a  new  short-haul  craft.  We  welcome  the 
recent  Northeast  action — but  It  points 
out  sharply  the  distance  still  to  be 
traveled  if  New  England  Is  to  be  served 
adequately. 

I  insert  Mr.  Ball's  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Traveler,  Aug.   13,   1965] 

The  Woru>  or  Aviation — ^Bright  Oittlook 

FOB  New  England 

(ByCharles  H.Bali) 

What  about  New  England  air  service? 

Northeast  Airlines  has  been  sharply  crit- 
icized in  some  quarters  for  the  service  it  pro- 
vides to  some  New  England  points.  And 
the  announcement  that  It  has  placed  an 
order  for  22  Jets,  with  an  option  for  10  more, 
hasn't  taken  It  off  the  hook  entirely  in  this 
respect. 

EQUIPMENT  LACK  MAIN  DITFICULTY 

Lack  of  proper  equipment  has  been  at  the 
source  of  Northeast's  dlfllculties  In  New  Eng- 
land. 
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And  as  one  person  explained  It,  neither 
of  the  planes  on  order,  the  medium-range 
Boeing  727  three-engine  jet  or  the  short-to- 
medium  range  Douglas  DC-9  two-engine  Jet, 
would  appear  to  be  the  total  answer  for 
the  region. 

The  Boeing  ship,  of  course,  isn't  meant  for 
short-haul  operations.  And  the  DC-9.  al- 
thotigh  designed  for  local  service,  or  regional 
routes,  possibly  won't  be  able  to  operate 
effectively  out  of  most  of  the  22  New  Eng- 
land airports  now  served  by  Northeast. 

Thirteen  of  these  airports  have  runways 
shorter  than  5,000  feet,  the  minimum  figure 
being  used  for  the  DC-9,  and  limited  pas- 
senger yields  at  such  fields  would  not  justify 
the  spending  of  large  sums  for  runway 
expansion. 

Then,  again,  the  DC-9  ordered  by  North- 
east isn't  a  "small"  jet  in  any  sense,  even 
though  it  can  operate  on  route  segments  as 
short  as  100  miles. 

It  Is  a  plane  that  will  seat  up  to  115  pas- 
sengers— and  thus  hardly  suited  to  the  light 
traffic  loads  of  the  so-called  intra-New  Eng- 
land network.  Undoubtedly,  however,  It  will 
be  utilized  on  some  of  the  more  heavily 
traveled,  and  longer  routes. 

If  the  analysis  is  correct,  where  will  this 
leave  the  rest  of  New  England? 

Well  for  one  thing,  Northeast  has  not  said 
that  the  DC-9,  la  the  complete  answer  to 
better  New  England  service. 

Furthermore,  It  seems  likely  that  the  car- 
rier has  additional  aircraft  purchases  In 
mind,  planes  better  suited  to  the  majority 
of  the  New''England  communities  it  serves. 

The  concern  about  regional  air  service  Is 
understandable,  particularly  In  the  areas 
north  of  Boston. 

But  Northeast  has  found  Its  financial 
legs— or  should  It  be  wings — In  spectacular 
fashion. 

STRONG  FEELING  OF  (»>TIMISM 

And  In.  view  of  the  vitality  being  shown 
by  Its  new  owners.  It  Isn't  surprising  to 
sense  a  strong  feeling  of  optimism  emerg- 
ing about  the  future  of  New  England  air 
service. 

The  New  England  air  market  has  been 
permitted  to  wither.  But  It  Is  ripe  for  devel- 
opment, in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  the 
new  look  at  Ncwtheast  may  give  it  Its  chance 
for  growth. 

Obviously,  It  Is  In  Northeast's  Interests, 
as  part  of  Its  effort  to  keep  the  Florida  route, 
to  give  solid  service  wherever  It  operates, 
whether  to  Montreal,  New  York,  Miami,  Bur- 
lington, Bangor  or  Berlin. 

A  $100  million  airplane  order  would  appear 
to  be  as  good  a  sign  as  any  that  Northeast, 
all  but  down  and  out  a  few  short  months  ago, 
is  making  the  kind  of  dramatic  ccMneback 
that  will  benefit  all  the  areas  it  serves,  in- 
cluding New  England. 

PS.  A  reminder  that  Northeast  is  helping 
the  Jlnuny  Fund.  too.  by  offering  three  scenic 
flights  out  of  Logan  Airport  each  Satiu'day 
afternoon  In  August. 

Tickets — for  contributions  of  $5  or  more — 
are  available  at  Northeast  ticket  offices,  or  at 
the  airport,  on  a  first  come-first  serve  basis, 
on  Saturdays. 


Federal  Government  and  Arizona: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 

Mr.    PINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    today    I 
would  like,  to  tell  the  Members  of  tibia 


House  about  the  Ignorant  partnership  of 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  and  the  State 
of  Arizona  in  Iceeplner  gambling  illegal 
in  Arizona  thus  making  gambling's 
lucrative  profits  available  to  finance  the 
needs  of  the  crime  syndicates. 

Last  year,  the  pailmutuel  turnover  in 
Arizona  came  to  $22  million.  More  sig- 
nificant— and  more  menacing — is  Ari- 
zona's illegal  gambling,  which  makes 
Arizona  parimutuels  look  puny.  Testi- 
mony before  the  McClellan  committee 
indicated  that  off-track  betting  comes 
to  about  $50  billion  annually  throughout 
the  Nation,  with  this  figure  accounting 
for  only  some  42  percent  of  the  national 
annual  illegal  gambling  total,  which 
would  thus  be  $120  billion.  On  a  popu- 
lation basis,  illegal  gambling  in  Arizona 
would  come  to  about  $1  billion  a  year. 
The  mob  cuts  itself  10  percent  of  the 
illegal  gambling  take,  which  means  that 
Arizona  could  be  an  as  much  as  $100- 
million  desert  treasure  trove  for  the  syn- 
dicates. Government-run  gambling 
would  siphon  these  moneys  from  mob 
treasuries,  putting  gambling  revenues  to 
work  at  public  rather  than  criminal 
tasks. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good — since  it  is  basically 
ineradicable — ^is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  Arizona 
woiUd  wake  up  to  social  and  financial 
reality,  it  would  legalize,  regulate,  and 
control  gambling  so  that  the  gambling 
urge  of  the  people  of  Arizona  could  be 
made  to  benefit  the  people  rather  than 
buttress  the  mob. 


Legislative  Reapportionment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vtBonriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  August  16,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  entitled 
"Re jiggered  Dirksen  Amendment. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rejiggerxd  DntKSEN   Amendment 

Senator  Dirksen's  determination  to  get 
through  Congress  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment modifying  the  drastic  one-man,  one- 
vote  ruling  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment,  is  commendable. 
Whether  he  can  succeed  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  this  revised  version  Is  debatable. 

Even  if  he  manages  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds'  majority  in  the  Senate,  de- 
spite the  threatened  filibuster  by  "liberals" — 
who  consider  the  filibuster  an  Instrument  of 
Beelzebub  when  used  by  anybody  but  them- 
selves— ^he  win  have  to  get  a  two-thirds'  vote 
In  the  House.  Then  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures  will  have  to  ratify. 

All  this  Is  extremely  dllBcult,  given  the 
amount  of  pressure  that  has  been  applied 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment,  especially 
by  clvU  rights  and  labor  organizations,  Mr. 
Dirksen's  revised  version  should  take  care 


of  most  of  the  objections,  but  whether  It 
will  or  not  Is  uncertain. 

Dirksen  was  quoted,  after  he  failed  by 
seven  votes  to  get  the  required  two -thirds  in 
the  Senate,  as  saying: 

"Several  Membezs  sneaked  up  on  my  blind 
side  and  said  they  would  like  to  give  me  a 
vote,  and  that  something  may  develop  that 
they  could." 

An  absolute  requirement  that  there  be  a 
reapportionment  of  both  branches  of  everv 
State  legislature  every  10  years,  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  census.  Is  a  feature  of  the  re- 
vised Dirksen  amendment.  It  would  have  to 
be  approved  by  both  branches,  and  then  by 
the  voters  of  the  State  In  referendum,  if  one 
branch  were  apportioned  on  any  basis  other 
than  population. 

Senator  Dirksen  stresses  the  thought  in 
advocating  the  foregoing  that  It  puts  in  the 
hands  of  the  voters  of  a  given  State  the  final 
decision  as  to  whether  the  plan  should  be 
adopted.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  even  the 
"knee-jerk  liberals"  can  find  any  plausibi'.' 
objection  to  that — but  they  probably  will. 

There  Is  always  the  possibility  that  If  this 
method  of  writing  an  amendment  to  euro 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  falls,  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  will  petition 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention. 
Such  a  convention  would  not  be  limited, 
and,  as  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania 
puts  It,  this  might  really  open  up  a  "bucket 
of  eels." 

Either  22  or  23  of  the  required  34  States. 
Including  Virginia,  have  already  petitioned 
for  such  a  constitutional  convention,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  made  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
Many,  Including  Senator  Robebtson,  doubt, 
however,  if  the  needed  34  State  legislatures 
will  ever  sign  the  petition.  The  possibility 
that  they  might  do  so  was  held  over  the  Sen- 
ate's recent  deliberations,  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting Senate  approval  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

But  the  prospect  that  a  convention  called 
by  petition  of  the  States  would  be  wide  open, 
and  hence  free  to  rewrite  the  entire  Consti- 
tution, may  weU  prevent  any  such  conven- 
tion from  ever  being  brought  together. 

So  it  appears  that  If  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  Is  to  be  modified — and  It  certainly 
should  be — the  best  hope  of  action  is 
through  the  rejlggered  Dirksen  amendment. 


Academic  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  itew  J^BSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  New 
Jersey  many  of  our  leaders  have  a  prob- 
lem involving  the  remarks  of  a  professor 
which  many  of  us  feel  very  distasteful 
and  repugnant  to  our  beliefs  and  I  was 
impressed  by  an  editorial  in  the  Advocate 
on  academic  freedom  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  read. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Advocate,  J\ily  22,  1965] 
Academic  Freedom — I 

In  our  democracy,  free  and  open  discus- 
sion is  essential  to  assure  mature  action. 
Thus  administration  policy  In  military  mat- 
ters is  enthusiastically  suppcx'ted  by  some 
and  energetically  questioned  by  others.  An 
Instance  was  the  vigorous  exception  to  ad- 
ministration poUcy  in  Vietnam  taken  by  a 
Rutgers  professor. 
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Howeifer,  after  serious  study  of  the  benefits 

drawbacks  of  an  unfettered  freedom  in 

many  have  agreed  that  the  costs 

of  suppressing  Ideas  will  always 

than  the  real  or  the  fancied  risks 

their  expression.      The  encour- 

Independence   and   originality  of 

Is  a  source  ot  educational  strength. 

caxmot  be   outlawed   in   our 

Rather  It  must  be  presented 

the"^  citadel  of  learning  to  guarantee 

reasoned  argumentation,  consldera- 

concluslon  by  a  free  citizenry  de- 

govemmental  acti<»i. 

there  cannot  be  rights  without  ob- 

nelther  can  there  be  obligations 

right*.    Here  do  we  discover  the  dis- 

between  open  and  closed  societies. 

man  Insists  upon  freedom  that  he 

tliereby  exercise  responsibility. 

qfflclal   catalog  ot   the   archdiocesan 

;y    Includes    this   sentence:    "Seton 

a  posltlTe  attitude  toward   the 

American  concern  for  liberty  lui- 

Thus  It  is  that  she  defends  an  aca- 

fteedom  which  respects  the  common 

Inviolable  dignity  of  each  person, 

of  opportunity  for  all." 

among   us  who   are   disturbed    by 

mlg^t  reflect  upon  these  words  of 

Brandels  written  decades   ago:    "If 

time  to  expose  through  discussion 

and  fallacies,  to  avert  the  evil 

I^rocesses  of  education,  the  remedy  to 

is   more    speech,    not    enforced 
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The  Freedom  Academy 


EkTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hto.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOT7TH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  '  HURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  30  radio  station  WOKE,  in  Charles- 
ton, 8.1.,  broadcast  an  editorial  by  Its 
able  p-esldent  and  general  manager, 
Harry  1 3.  Weaver,  on  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy bll  now  pending  tn  Congress.  I  ask 
unanln  ous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
editor!]  .1  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Re:oro. 

Ther  ;  being  no  ob^tion,  the  editorial 
was  ort  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foll(  ws: 

I A  W  3KE  radio  editorial,  July  30.  1965] 

CONGI  ESSIOIVAL  ApFSOVAI.  Or  THX  FREEDOM 

Ac  unMT  Bnx  Is  Now  a  Possibiutt 

(By  Ha  ly  C.  Weaver,  president  and  general 
mi  nager,  WOSIE,  Charleston,  S.C.) 

Six  yi  ars  ago,  during  the  86th  Congress  a 
propoea  was  made  by  Congressman  A.  Sto- 
NXT  Hx  ELONC,  Of  LeesbuTg,  Fla.,  that  a  Fed- 
eral agi  ncy  be  established  to  be  known  as 
Freedoi  ii  Commission  and  Freed(»n  Academy. 


On  July  20,  1966  the  Houise  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  to  which  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill  was  referred,  gave  its 
iinanimous  approval  of  the  final  bill  with 
some  amendments,  reported  It  out  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Freedom  Academy  bill,  as 
amended,  be  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Represehtati  ves . 

What  is  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the 
Freedom  Commission  and  the  Freedom 
Academy? 

The  formation  of  such  an  agency  could 
be  a  most  significant  step  forward  in  our 
land  of  freedom  after  so  many  years  of 
hard  endeavor  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
nonmilitary  program  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  in  the  global  struggle 
against  the  swelling  tide  of  conununism. 
The  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  Freedom  Academy  would  be 
to  conduct  research  to  develop  an  Integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  in  the  po- 
litical, psychological,  economic,  technolog- 
ical, and  organizational  areas  to  Increase  the 
nonmilitary  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  in  the  world  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism;  to  educate 
and  train  Government  personnel  and  private 
citizens  to  understand  and  Implement  this 
Federal  body  of  knowledge;  and  to  provide 
education  and  training  for  foreign  students 
in  these  areas  of  knowledge  under  appropri- 
ate condtlons.  There  is  a  crying  need  in  our 
country  today  for  such  an  institution  as  the 
Freedom  Academy  "to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  and  means  employable  In 
both  the  governmental  and  private  sectors 
to  counter  all  forms  of  Communist  political 
warfare,  subversion,  and  insurgency,  while 
seeking  to  preserve  and  build  free  and  viable 
societies." 

The  companion  bill  to  Congressman  Her- 
LONG's  House  legislation  was  Introduced  Into 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mxtndt, 
of  South  Dakota.  2  months  later  In  1959  and 
finally  passed  the  Senate  on  August  31,  1960. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  action  on  the 
House  bill  for  Congress  adjourned  1  day 
later.  The  present  Senate  bill  (S.  1232)  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Mundt  and  cospon- 
sored  by  11  other  Senators.  Senator  Mundt 
is  very  optlnalstlc  that  with  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  will  come  serious  considera- 
tion for  early  action  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  Is  Senator  Karl 
Mundt's  conviction  that  the  findings  of  the 
House  committee  sound  anew  the  warning 
that  we  Americans  cannot  depend  only  upon 
military  defenses  In  the  cold  war  effort  to 
preserve  freedom.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  House 
committee's  six  major  points  in  its  conten- 
tion that  "if  this  country  and  other  non- 
Communist  nations  are  to  realize  their  full 
capacity  to  engage  in  the  type  of  global 
struggle  which  has  been  forced  upon  them 
it  is  essential  that  a  thoroughgoing  pro- 
gram of  research,  education,  and  training  in 
the  area  of  Communist  political  warfare  be 
established." 

In  preparing  ourselves  for  psychological 
warfare  with  the  enemies  of  freedom,  we 
can  better  meet  the  Communist  challenge 
if  we  know  what  the  challenge  is  all  about. 
We  are  yielding  ground  to  communism  which 
we  need  not  yield  Lf  we  have  in  hand  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  most  effective 
and  appropriate  methods  for  advancing  free- 
dom's cause.  We  of  WdfeE  feel  that  such 
an  antl-Commimlst  agency  as  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy  would 
greatly  benefit  the  cause  of  freedom  through 
proper  education  of  tminformed  American 
citizens.  We  urge  the  people  of  the  low 
country  to  write  our  two  Senators  and  six 
Congressmen  In  Washington  and  urge  their 
support  and  Influence  with  other  Senators 
and  Congressmen  for  passage  of  this  Sen- 
ate and  House  Freedom  Academy  bllL 


V-J  Day  and  Oar  Fighting  Men  in  Vietnaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  STAIiBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleague.  Representative  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki,  second  highest  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Par 
East  and  Pacific,  recently  gave  an  ana- 
lytical firsthand  report  on  the  accom- 
plishments and  objectives  of  America's 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  He  gave  this 
presentation  on  August  13  to  the  Allied 
Veterans  Coimcil  joint  observance  of 
V-J  Day  at  Milwaukee  where  the  theme 
fittingly  was:  "A  Tribute  to  Our  Fighting 
Men  in  Vietnam." 

The  close  and  accurate  knowledge  that 
Congressman  Zablocki  has  of  the  free 
world  committment  against  the  spread 
of  communism  is  of  such  great  import  to 
all  Americans  that  I  take  exceptional 
pleasure  in  inserting  into  the  Appendix 
his  worthwhile  address  to  the  council, 
which  is  composed  of  15  veterans  organi- 
zations in  Milwaukee  Coimty. 

The  address  follows: 
V-J  DAT  AND  OuB  Fighting  Men  in 
VirrNAM 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  at  the 
Allied  Veterans  Council  V-J  Day  Cere- 
monies, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Friday,  Aug.  13, 
1965) 

It  Is  indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
have  bee  nasked  by  the  Allied  Veterans  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  Milwaukee  to  participate  in  the 
events  of  this  evening. 

These  V-J  Day  observances,  sponsored  by 
the  council,  have  become  an  Important  an- 
nual event  in  oiir  community.  They  have 
reminded  iis  of  the  sacrifices  which  so  many 
made  in  World  War  II  in  order  that  wemlght 
enjoy  freedom  and  prosperity  in  our  great 
land. 

The  Allied  Veteran's  CouncU  Is  particularly 
to  be  commended  for  having  dedicated  this 
evening's  program  to  the  American  fighting 
men  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  as  we  observe  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  victory  over  Japan 
and  the  end  of  World  War  II,  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
to  preserve  freedom  against  Communist  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia. 

This  occasion  also  affords  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  make  certain  meaningful  com- 
parisons between  World  War  II  and  the  pres- 
ent confilct  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  us  recall  the  protests  which  ac- 
companied increasing  American  Involvement 
in  World  War  II  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Each 
attempt  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  defenses  and  assist 
our  traditional  Allies  in  Western  Eiu-ope  was 
met  with  criticism.  Mother's  marches  and 
peace  demonstrations  were  organized  in  an 
attempt  to  dissuade  the  military  buildup 
which  later  proved  not  only  neccessary  but 
vital  to  the  security  Interests  of  our  Nation. 
J  In  1939  and  1940  it  was  fashionable  in 
some  quarters  to  say:  "I  didn't  raise  my  boy 
to  be  a  soldier."  Others  quoted  President 
George  Washington's  advice  about  avoiding 
foreign  entanglements. 

Who  were  these  peace-at-any-prlce  advo- 
cates For  the  most  part  they  were  well- 
intentioned,  genuinely  concerned  individ- 
uals.   Iliey  lacked,  however,  any  real  appre- 
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datlon  of  the  menace  represented  by  Nazism, 
jiaaclsin,  and  Japanese  mlUtarlsm. 

further,  many  were  deluded  by  the  de- 
liberate efforts  of  fifth -columnists  among  otur 
own  people.  These  Included  the  CcMnmu- 
niBts  who  had  teamed  up  with  the  Fascists 
after  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact. of  1939. 

Today  we  read  of,  and  see,  demonstrations 
against  U.S.  participation  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam which  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  pre- 
World  War  n. 

The  slogans  have  been  updated,  of  course. 
Now  they  read  "Get  out  of  Vietnam."  and 
"Stop  the  bombing."  Critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  have  tried  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  defeatism.  Some  claim  that 
antlguerriUa  actions  cannot  be  successful 
and  that  Communist-Inspired  insurgency  is 
bound  to  win.  The  facts  are.  of  course,  that 
CommunLst  guerrillas  have  been  defeated  in 
Greece,  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Malaya. 

Mistaken  as  they  often  are,  I  believe  that 
most  of  those  who  advocate  our  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  axe  sincere.  They  have  for- 
gotten, or  refuse  to  remember,  the  principal 
lesson  taught  by  World  War  II.  That  lesson 
Is  that  if  aggression  Is  left  imchecked,  Uie 
aggressors  grow  more  bold  and  antagonistic. 
Just  as  the  Nazis  were  guilty  of  aggression 
against  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  In  1939, 
and  the  Japanese  against  the  PhUlpplnes  In 
1941,  so  also  has  North  Vietnam  been  the  ag- 
gressor against  its  neighbor  to  the  south. 

The  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi  has  di- 
rected— ^In  large  measure  controlled — the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Vietcong  guerrillas.  The  hard 
core  of  the  Communist  forces  attacking 
South  Vietnam  are  men  trained  in  North 
Vietnam. 

These  key  personnel,  many  of  whom  have 
never  seen  South  Vietnam  before,  are  in- 
filtrated into  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  to 
become  the  leaders  and  cadres  of  the  Viet- 
cong forces.  Fifty  thousand  such  persons 
have  been  infiltrated  since  1900. 

There  also  is  clear  proof  that  Hanoi  has 
supplied  the  guerrilla  forces  with  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  equipment. 

In  recent  days  three  battalions  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  troops  have  been  Identified 
In  the  fighting  in  the  central  highlands  re- 
gion of  South  Vietnam. 

Those  guerrillas  were  not  the  barefoot, 
pajama-clad,  Ughtly  armed  peasants  we  often 
have  seen  in  newsphotos.  These  men  are 
outfitted  In  completely  military  fashion. 
They  wear  uniforms  helmets  and  boots.  They 
exhibit  mlUtary  discipline  and  are  organized 
to  engage  In  imlt-slzed  clashes  with  govern- 
ment troops. 

If  the  direct  role  of  Hanoi  In  the  Vietnam 
confilct  ever  was  In  question,  this  infiltra- 
tion of  entire  mlUtary  units  should  dispel  all 
doubt.  Communist  China  also  has  played  a 
role  in  tdiis  struggle  by  aiding  and  abetting 
North  Vietnam. 

Our  Nation,  as  In  World  War  n.  Is  meeting 
this  aggression  with  force  and  determination. 
The  United  States  has  sent  more  than  80,000 
American  troops  to  Vietnam  and  plans  to  caU 
for  45,000  additional  men  to  be  landed  there 
In  the  near  future.  The  United  8ta\es  has 
committed  our  alrpower  to  unceasing  bomb- 
ing of  strategic  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,  as  long  as  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion persists. 

The  United  States  Is  spending  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  day  to  supply  and  equip 
the  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  on  whom  the 
principal  burden  of  this  war  rests. 

The  United  States  has  successfully  per- 
suaded many  of  our  allies  to  assist  in  this 
fight  for  freedom.  More  than  30  nations  have 
responded  by  providing  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam,  Including  units  of  fighting  forces. 

Our  efforts  to  contain  commqnism  in 
southeast  Asia  have  not  been  without  sacri- 
fice. Several  hundred  American  boy*  have 
been  killed.  Others  have  been  wounded. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  still  further  casu- 
alties In  the  futiu-e. 


These  yo\ing  men  are  the  flower  and  the 
promise  of  our  Nation.  We  do  not  wish  to  see 
their  blood  shed  on.  foreign  shores.  Nor 
do  these  brave  men  wUh  to  die.  But  they 
realize,  as  some  other  Americans  fall  to,  that 
the  iK-esence  of  Amolcan  troops  in  Vietnam 
is  necessary  to  the  security  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the 
trsiglc  accident  which  occmred  this  week  at 
the  Titan  missUe  installation  in  Arkansas. 
In  a  very  real  sense  the  63  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  that  accident,  though  clvUians,  died 
in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Those  53  deaths  were  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  American  soldiers 
killed  in  Vietnam  since  the  conflict  began. 
Surely,  responsible  Judgment  would  not  dic- 
tate that  we  discontinue  or  curtail  our  mis- 
sUe program  because  of  this  or  other  military 
accidents. 

In  the  same  way,  the  fact  that  Americans 
have  been  klUed  In  the  line  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam should  not  stampede  us  Into  with- 
drawal. We  wUl  continue  to  place  the  high- 
est value  on  each  human  Ufe.  We  shall  try 
to  insure  to  the  extent  possible  the  safety 
and  secvu-lty  of  our  troops.  But,  firm  in  the 
belief  that  our  cause  Is  Just  and  right,  we 
must  never  abandon  o\ir  efforts  simply  be- 
cause casualties  occur. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  in  Vietnam  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  some 
of  the  American  soldiers  on  the  scene.  Their 
high  morale,  their  sense  of  purpose.  Is  truly 
something  to  behold. 

The  service  and  dedication  of  these  men 
has  been  the  one  continuing  bright  spot  in 
what  all  too  often  has  been  a  dismal  picture. 
Their  positive  attitude  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  Vietnamese  with  whom 
they  deal,  and  to  our  American  civilian  of- 
ficials as  well. 

We  can  be  truly  proud  of  our  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam.  Just  as  we  are  proud  of  those  who 
fought  to  defend  freedom  and  restore  peace 
in  World  War  II.  the  Korean  confilct,  and  our 
Nation's  other  wars. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  recalled  the  mis- 
guided pacifist  efforts  that  preceded  World 
War  n.  Now  let  us  speculate  what  might 
have  happened  had  our  Nation's  leaders  lis- 
tened to  those  voices  of  appeasement. 

Today  the  Nazis  probably  would  be  ruling 
aU  of  Europe  and  much  of  Africa.  The  Jap- 
anese would  be  the  supreme  power  in  Asia, 
ruling  both  China  and  India  with  an  iron 
hand. 

We  Americans  would  be  an  embattled  mi- 
nority, with  probably  only  Canada  and  the 
Nations  of  Latin  America  as  aUies.  Fortress 
America — ^which  many  advocated  in  1939 — 
would  be  a  week  fortress  under  siege. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  we  can  be 
tnily  grateful  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
other  American  leaders  saw  the  danger  and 
were  not  moved  to  the  disastrous  course  ad- 
vocated by  the  Isolationists  of  the  19S0's. 

In  the  same  way,  I  believe  that  a  genera- 
tion from  now  the  American  people  will  be 
grateful  that  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  have  disregarded  the  criticism  of 
the  neo-lsolationists  of  the  1960's. 

For  our  policy  of  firmness  In  the  face  of 
aggression  has  Implications  which  are  tre- 
mendous and  transcend  Vietnam. 

Many  other  lands  In  other  under-devel- 
oped areas  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
also  are  threatened  with  the  danger  of 
guerrilla  Insurgency.  The  future  of  these 
nations  is  linked  with  the  outcome  in  South 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

The  Communists  have  readUy  admitted 
that  Vietnam  represents  an  Imputant  test 
situation  for  Insurgency  and  revcrttulon.  For 
example,  the  top  Varth  Vietnameee  general, 
General  Giap,  recently  said: 

"South  Vietnam  Is  the  model  ot  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  o*  our  tlin»— If 
the  special  warfare  that  the  UJS.  Impertal- 


ists  are  testing  in  Vietnam  is  overcome,  then 
It  can  be  defeated  everywhere  in  the  world." 
It  is  in  this  sense,  then,  that  South  Viet- 
nam represents  a  real  test  for  o\ir  Nation,  a 
challenge  perhi^ps  as  Important  as  that  we 
met  and  surmounted  In  World  War  H.  It 
is  a  test  of  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  withstand  Communist 
aggression  wherever  and  however  It  may  ap- 
pear. We  must  not,  we  cannot,  we  will  not. 
faU  the  test.  For  uix>n  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  hangs  the  future  course 
of  world  events.  If  the  United  States  even- 
tually can  bring  peace  and  security  to  South 
Vietnam,  we  will  have  increased  greatly  the 
chances  for  peace  and  security  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

With  peace  and  secvu-lty.  and  freedom  from 
internal  and  external  Communist  harass- 
ment, can  come  the  kind  of  w<»ld  which  we 
believed  we  had  won  on  V-J  Day.  1945. 
Twenty  years  of  conflict  and  strife  have 
proven  how  cruelly  false  were  our  hope. 

Yet,  with  the  hope  that  sustains  humanity, 
we  look  to  the  future.  A  new  generation, 
epitomized  by  our  fighting  nien  in  Vietnam, 
has  Joined  us  in  the  struggle  against  tyranny 
and  injustice. 

We  must  not,  we  cannot,  we  will  not 
succumb  to  Communist  aggression.  For 
then  we  would  fall  to  keep  faith  not  only 
with  the  brave  men  who  have  defended  our 
Nation  In  past  wars,  but  also  with  those 
who  are  today  fighting  tyraimy  and  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam  and  other  trouble  spots  in 
the  world. 

'  Let  us  pray  that,  with  Divine  Guidance, 
we  may  soon  reach  an  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all 
mankind. 


The  Cost  of  Goyenunent — Nothing  Is  Free 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CABOLZMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Beaufort.  S.C.  Gazette  for  Thursday. 
August  12,  1965.  carried  a  most  percep- 
tive editorial.  This  editorial,  entitled 
"Nothing  Is  Free,"  malces  a  point  which 
is  all  too  often  completely  overlooked  by 
both  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
individuals  in  our  country  in  advocating 
specific  pieces  of  legislation.  The  point 
is  that  the  Central  Government  does  not 
earn  income  ot  its  own.  All  the  money 
that  it  distributes  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people  of  the  States  must  come  from  the 
people,  and  before  the  money  can  be 
distributed  by  the  Government,  the  cost 
of  («)erating  the  Government  must  be 
deducted. 

The  American  people  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  fact  more  often.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  aiH>endlz  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oitlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

Nothing  Is  Taxx 

"Johnson  Signs  »7Ji-Bmion  Omnibus 
Housing  Bill,"  "Antl-Povwrty  Bill  Enacted," 
"Medicare  BUI  Passes,"  "Inooms  Tsxes  B*- 
duced,"  "Operation  Head-Start  Gets  Under- 
way," "Social  Security  BaneHtB  Incrsasert  " 
Name  It  and  you  have  probaUy  seen  tbs 
headlines  indicating  that  Iftide  Sam  bas 
taken  another  step  to  assure  the  people  oC 
America  that  nothing  Is  too  good  for  iiusn 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Edward 

chairman  of  the  board  of  the 

Inc..  of  AltaVista.  Va.,  and  a 

constituent,  has  asked  me 

In   tlie   COHGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

he  made  concerning  legisla- 
before  Committee  on  Ways 
Acknowledging   his   con- 
right  to  petlticm  the  Congress, 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
quota  the  same  herewith  : 
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of  employers  for  unempIo3mient 
vfould  remove  incentives  which  em- 
have  to  minimize  dismissals 
services.     Organized  and 
effort  in   supervisory  training   to 
sklUs  and  willingness  of  super - 
Improve    performance    of    their 
resulted  in  a  minimum  turnover 
work.    It  has  created  eco- 
out  of  Americans  who  would 
liave  became  charges  on  the  State. 
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This  expensive  activity  can  be  Justified  with- 
in the  company  by  reductions  In  imeinploy- 
ment  compensation  rates  based  on  exper- 
ience. Such  Incentive  would  be  removed  by 
the  proposed  legislation  with  the  adverse  so- 
cial effects,  which  would  be  inevitable. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  escalate  costs 
significantly.  Accompanied  by  other  legisla- 
tion recently  approved  and  now  pending  the 
combined  effect  is  well  known  to  be  inflation- 
ary. The  prospect  of  more  inflation  would 
not  be  particularly  disturbing  if  it  were  ac- 
companied by  a  prospect  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity. Such  legislation,  however,  in  gen- 
eral, and  H.R.  8282  In  particular,  would  have 
the  effect  of  decreasing  productivity  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  above  explained.  This, 
then,  produces  the  Inflationary  effect  of  In- 
creased costs  In  its  most  destructive  form. 


Power  and  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  Honor- 
able Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, that  committee  has  held  public 
hearings  on  the  proposal  to  construct 
a  $227  million  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect in  northern  Maine  on  the  Upper  St. 
John  River  at  sites  289  and  300  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

I  believe  two  editorials  which  appeared 
in  the  Quincy.  Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger  on 
July  19.  1965,. and  on  July  22,  1965,  are 
very  timely  in  relation  to  hydroelectric 
systems  versus  nuclear  powerplants.  I 
submit  the  editorials  as  follow  for  the 
edification  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress : 

[Prom    the   Quincy    (Mass.)    Patriot   Ledger. 
July  19,  1965] 
I        Power  and  Water 

Does  it  make  any  sense  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  put  a  huge,  extravagant  power 
project  in  the  wilds  of  Maine? 

Washington  seems  to  think  so.  as  it  con- 
tinues to  come  up  with  proposals  for  hydro- 
electric projects  in  northern  Maine. 

While  President  Johnson  last  week  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  "urgent  water  prob- 
lem" In  New  England,  the  Government's 
desire  for  a  hydroelectric  plant  completely 
overlooks  the  possibilities  of  a  New  England 
project  that  could  provide  power  for  the 
region  and  add  to  our  water  supplies  by 
desallnizatlon  of  sea  water,  both  through 
nuclear  energy. 

The  dreamed-of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  tidal 
power  plant — under  discussion  for  four 
decades — now  has  been  laid  to  rest  for 
the  time  being.  Even  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stwewart  L.  TTdall  now  concedes  that 
the  'Quoddy  plan  he  recommended  in  1963 
now  is  no  longer  economically  feasible. 

Instead,  the  Government  now  proposes  a 
$227  million  hydroelectric  power  project  In 
northern  Maine  at  the  Lincoln  School -Dickey 
site  Just  above  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
John  and  AUagash  Rivers.  Secretary  Udall 
claims  the  plan  would  not  flood  the  AUagash 
River,  thus  preserving  one  of  the  Nation's 
few  remaining  wUd  river  areas,  and  would 
provide  cheap  power  for  all  of  New  England. 

This  action  is  not  unexpected.  In  fact 
for  a<Hne  time  now  New  England  utility  in- 


terests have  suspected  that  the  Government 
was  introducing  the  'Quoddy  project  as  a 
straw  man,  with  the  intention  of  introducing 
a  smaller  scaled  hydroelectric  plant  In  the 
Dickey  site  once  the  critics  had  demolished 
the  'Quoddy  proposals. 

The  latest  rec(»nmendation  is  far  less  am- 
bitious than  the  bUlion-dollar  'Quoddy  plan. 
But  it  is  stUl  open  to  some  of  the  objections 
raised  against  'Quoddy. 

In  the  nuclear  age  It  seems  incredible  that 
the  Grovernment  wants  to  put  a  hydroelectric 
plant  so  far  from  New  England's  population 
centers.  This  means,  of  course,  that  If  New 
England  is  to  benefit  from  power  generated 
on  the  St.  John  River,  transmission  lines  will 
have  to  be  strung  for  himdreds  of  miles. 

This  seems  obvloxisly  xmeconomlc  when 
the  costs  of  electricity  produced  by  nuclear 
plants  have  been  dropping  steadily  and  are 
not  far  from  being  cheaper  than  convention- 
ally produced  power.  And  nuclear  power- 
plants  have  proven  to  be  safe  enough  for 
location  near  centers  of  population. 

For  example.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  In 
Chicago  Is  now  bxiUdlng  the  Nation's  largest 
atomic  power  station.  The  700,000-kUowatt 
unit  Is  estimated  to  cost  $76  million.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  Government's  St.  John 
River  proposal  of  a  794,000-kllowatt  unit 
costing  $227  million. 

The  new  nuclear  plant  is  expected  to  gen- 
erate and  deliver  power  to  the  Chicago  area 
at  a  cost  of  5  to  10  percent  lower  than  Com- 
monwealth Edison's  new  conventional  units 
under  construction. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy*  Commission,  has  predicted 
that  large  nuclear  powerplants  (more  than 
500,000  kilowatts)  probably  will  be  able  to 
produce  electricity  costing  about  4  to  5  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  and  lowefe.  Secretary 
Udall  says  power  from  the  dt.  John  River 
project  could  be  delivered  to^plference  cus- 
tomers In  Maine  for  7  to  8  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour.  What  the  cost  would  be  to  other 
New  England  customers,  for  instance  In  Bos- 
ton, is  unclear. 

But  at  any  rate,  by  the  time  the  St.  John 
River  project  could  be  completed  it  might  be 
utterly  obsolete  because  of  advances  in  nu- 
clear power  technology. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  possibility  of 
a  dual-pvupose  atomic  plant,  producing 
power  and  purifying  sea  water  for  consump- 
tion. 

Dr.  Seaborg,  In  a  copyrighted  Interview  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  says:  "We  are 
particularly  Interested  In  the  so-called  dual- 
purpose  reactors — that  Is,  reactors  that  pro- 
duce electricity  and  at  the  same  time  use 
the  waste  heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  ^ 
dissipated,  to  desalt  water.  •  •  •  By  the 
1980's  we  expect  that  there  will  be  hage 
dual-purpose  reactors  •  •  •  reactors  that 
would  be  developing  a  thousand  mega- 
watts— that  Is,  a  million  kilowatts — of  elec- 
tricity, or  more,  and  perhaps  desalting  water 
to  the  extent  of  600  million  gallons  a  day." 

Such  a  plant  would  be  Ideal  for  New  Eng- 
land, of  course,  which  Is  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  Its  water  supplies  are  Inadequate. 

The  Government's  Interest  In  a  big.  public 
hydroelectric  project  down  east  seems  to 
make  less  and  less  sense  when  viewed  against 
the  potentialities  of  nuclear  power.  While 
the  Goverrunent  has  cited  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  power  as  a  boon  to  New  England 
Industry  and  as  a  way  of  stimulating  the 
economy  of  depressed  northern  Maine,  un- 
fortunately It  has  not  shown  the  same  solici- 
tude for  New  England  by  continuing  unrea- 
sonable quotas  on  Imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil  which  force  power  companies  to  pay 
more  for  this  fuel  used  in  generating  elec- 
tricity. 

Instead  of  concentrating  its  studies  on 
Maine  rivers  and  bays,  the  Government 
should  tium  its  attention  to  what  nuclear 
power  could  do  for  the  region. 
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mom  the  Quincy   (Mass.)    Patriot  Ledger, 
'  July  22.  19651 

A  Bold  Plah 

I^ew  Tork  State  is  taking  a  bold  step  for- 
ward In  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
trtDle-purpoee  nuclear  plant  on  Long  Island. 

■The  primary  function  of  the  plant  wUl  be 
to  desalt  water.  But  It  wUl  also  produce 
DOwer  and  high-energy  radioactive  isott^ies. 
The  plant,  expecting  to  cost  about  $4.25  mU- 
lion  wUl  be  located  on  the  northern  prong 
of  eastern  Long  Island,  between  Rlverhead 
and  Mattltuck. 

Scheduled  to  go  Into  operation  In  1968, 
the  plant  would  be  the  Nation's  first  nuclear- 
powered  desallnizatlon  facility,  and  the  first 
triple-purpose  nuclear  plant. 

The  high-energy  radioactive  isotopes  will 
be  sold  for  Industrial  and  medical  uses,  and 
along  with  the  sale  of  water  and  electricity 
is  expected  to  pay  for  the  construction  and 
operating  costs  of  the  plant.  The  manu- 
facture of  Isotopes,  In  this  case  a  byproduct 
of  the  other  uses  of  the  Long  Island  plant, 
occupies  an  important  place  In  the  Nation's 
economy  and  wUl  becOTue  Increasingly  Im- 
portant as  more  uses  and  more  users  of 
these  atomic  byproducts  develop. 

New  York  hopes  to  sell  fresh  water  from 
the  project  to  the  Rlverhead  Water  District 
at  an  astounding  low  price  for  desalted 
water.  The  prices  are  expected  to  be  35 
cents  a  thousand  gaUons  the  first  year,  In- 
creasing to  45  cents  per  thousand  gallons 
in  the  11th  year. 

If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  price,  the  plant 
would  represent  a  major  breakthrough  In 
the  attempt  to  make  desalting  economical. 
Only  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  in  1952, 
the  cost  of  converting  sea  water  varied  from 
14  to  $5  a  thousand  gallons.  Now  the  cost 
is  estimated  at  about  $1  to  $1.25,  based  on 
operations  of  two  demonstration  plants  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Preei>ort,  Tex.,  each 
designed  to  turn  out  a  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  a  day — the  same  as  the  Long 
Island  plant. 

The  Rlverhead  plant  would  be  a  small 
operation,  producing  only  about  2,500  kUo- 
watts  of  electricity  in  addition  to  the  fresh 
water  through  a  form  of  distillation.  U.S. 
Government  oflBclals  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission foresee  large-scale  nuclear-powered 
projects,  producing  as  much  as  600  mUUon 
gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day  and  with  a 
power  capacity  of  a  million  kilowatts.  With 
the  development  of  giant  multipurpose  nu- 
clear plants,  it  is  felt,  will  come  lower  pro- 
duction costs  for  both  sea  water  conversion 
and  power  generation. 

While  New  York  undertakes  its  pioneering 
effort,  the  U.S.  Government  seems  to  be  back 
In  the  middle  ages  of  power  generation  with 
its  plans  to  construct  large-scale  public  hy- 
droelectric plants  In  northern  Maine.  As 
we  conunented  earlier  this  week,  the  most 
recent  plan  from  Washington  to  build  a  $227 
million  hydroelectric  project  on  the  St.  John 
River  In  Maine  totally  ignores  the  prospects 
for  dual-purpose  nuclear-powered  faculties. 
Instead  of  going  ahead  with  Its  St.  John 
River  proposal,  the  Government  should  in- 
stead study  the  potentialities  of  nuclear 
power  for  New  England.  New  York  is  show- 
ing the  way. 


corps  movement  is  a  crisp  example  of 
how  purposefully  today's  youth  can  oc- 
cupy themselves. 

Not  only  Is  drum  corps  activity  bene- 
ficially disciplinary  to  participating 
youth,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  color- 
ful blade  of  the  martial  musical  pageant- 
ry is  representative  of  an  emerging  new 
art  form.  Drum  corps  activity  is  thus 
productive  in  many  ways,  and  those  par- 
ticipating in  it  are  to  be  commended. 

Drum  corps  activity  has  grown  in 
scope  so  that  a  million  or  so  teenagers 
are  involved  in  its  activities.  There  are 
an  Increasing  number  of  ptigeants  and 
drum  corps  championships  these  days. 
In  1963,  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a 
world  open  championship  for  drum 
corps.  We  can  proudly  say  that  as  an 
art  form,  a  discipline  and  as  a  sport, 
drum  corps  activity  is  rapidly  growing 
throughout  the  United  States. 


National  Dmm  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  FENO.    Mr.  Speaker.  Auguat  15-22 
is  National  I>nun  Corps  Week.  The  drum 


Did  We  Bomb  Onr  Owa  Prisoners? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
July  27  raid  by  U.S.  planes,  supposedly 
against  two  SAM  sites  near  Hanoi,  we 
have  had  nothing  but  conflicting  in- 
formation out  of  the  administration 
about  what  really  happened.  We  have 
heard  that  our  planes  hit  decoy  sites  set 
up  to  lure  them  off  the  real  targets.  We 
have  heard  that  they  not  only  missed 
the  sites  entirely  but  bombed  barracks 
in  the  area  housing  prisoners  of  war. 

Now,  United  Features  Syndicate  Col- 
lunnist  Don  Maclean  reports  that  some 
of  our  own  men — captives  of  the  North 
Vietnamese — may  have  been  killed  by 
American  bombs  on  that  raid. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  President 
Johnson  set  the  record  straight  for  the 
American  people — not  only  on  what  hap- 
pened on  that  missile  site  raid  but  on 
what  is  really  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
Maclean  column  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend its  reading  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

The  text  of  the  column  follows: 
Questions  After  Mtssh.k  RAm:  Dn»  We  Bomb 
Otrn  Own  Prisoners? 

(By'Don  Maclean) 

Some  of  our  own  men — captives  of  the 
North  Vietnamese — may  have  been  killed  by 
American  bombs  In  the  recent  controversial 
raid  on  the  SAM  missile  sites  near  Hanoi. 

This,  according  to  one  source,  is  what  the 
Defense  Department  has  been  hoping  to 
cover  up  while  discussing  the  July  27  attack. 

Since  the  bombing,  there  has  been  much 
speculation  In  the  press,  leading  to  a  recent 
secret  briefing  of  certain  Congressmen  by 
Pentagon  officers.  Plrst  Inkling  that  we  may 
have  bombed  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese held  as  prisoners  of  war.  came  during 
a  question  and  answer  period  during  this 
briefing. 

POSSIBnTTT 

The  Pentagon  officers  reportedly  admitted 
only  that  it  was  a  possibility  since  a  num- 
ber of  barracks  close  to  the  Hanoi  missUe 
base  were  destroyed. 


Asked  about  this  development,  a  Congress- 
man on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
said  that  he  has  been  asked  by  the  Pentagon 
to  say  nothing  about  the  briefing  or  the  pos- 
slbUlty  that  we  accldentaUy  may  have 
bombed  our  men  In  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Military  experts  hold  that  It  is  unlikely 
that  prisoners  would  be  kept  near  missile 
bases  for  security  reasons.     (Prisoners  might 
escape  and  cause  damage.)     However,  there 
Is  the  theory  that  for  an  unscrupulous  en- 
emy, surrounding  a  missile  base  with  prison- 
ers might  be  an  ideal  way  to  protect  it  from 
air  attack.     Our  reluctance  to  bomb  North 
Vietnamese  missile  sites  for  fear  of  killing 
Soviet  technicians  Is  weU  known. 
our  heavy  loss 
If  true,  this  latest  allegation  would  com- 
pound the  already  tragic  aspects  of  this  par- 
ticular bombing  raid.     During  the  miaslon. 
three  of  our  bombers  were  brought  down  by 
groundfire;    two  F-105's  coUided   in  midair 
on  the  way  home;  another  plane  is  missing. 
The  principal  target  may  not  have  been 
hit  at  all.    The  Defense  Department  says  that 
photo  reconnalsance  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  show  whether  we  damaged  the  mlislle 
sites.    Also,  the  Pentagon  has  refused  to  con- 
firm whether   our  planes   bombed   diunmy 
sites,  meant  to  draw  attack  away  from  the 
real  ones. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  XLVl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   /tL»B«lf* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARI>S  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  State  we  place  higher 
education  far  up  on  the  list  of  priorities 
for  continuing  advancement.  The  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  have  long  felt  the  im- 
portance of  providing  quality  higher 
education  for  its  young  people. 

One  of  our  higher  education  institu- 
tions of  which  we  are  proud  Is  Mobile 
College,  one  of  the  State's  newest,  and 
gfTowing  facilities. 

Following  are  some  itans  of  interest 
about  Mobile  College : 

About  MoBn.E  Collxcb  * 

MobUe  College  Is  a  Christian  coUege  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Chartered  In  1961, 
It  Is  the  first  senior  college  to  be  established 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  during  the  last  57 
years  and  Is  sponsored  by  the  Alabama  Bap- 
tist State  Convention. 

Mobile  College  is  a  new  venture  In  higher 
learning  and  is  the  creation  of  a  people  of 
Christian  vision. 

The  beautiful  400-acre  campus  Is  located 
about  10  mUes  from  downtovm  Mobile  on 
College  Parkway.  The  campus  site  Is  being 
developed  and  four  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  administrative-classroom  buUd- 
Ing  was  completed  In  1963  and  boiises  the 
administrative  and  faculty  offices,  the  class- 
rooms, the  science  laboratories,  the  center 
for  programed  Instruction,  the  library,  a 
teaching  auditorium,  the  bookstore,  and  a 
snack  shop.  These  handsome  facllltSes  make 
possible  many  Innovations  in  the  learning 
program  of  the  college. 

Dormitories  for  men  and  women  and  a 
student  lounge  and  dining  hall  were  com- 
pleted in  September  1964.  The  two  dor- 
mitories and  the  one-story  student  lounge 
and  dining  hall  are  connected  with  covered 
walkways.  AU  of  the  facilities  are  air  con- 
ditioned. Both  dormitories  have  doubla 
rooms  with  adjoining  baths. 
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Motile  College  is  Christian  in  its  design 

ppnpectlTe.     It  wants  its  students  to 

.urn  understanding  of  the  reality 

and  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

Mobile  College  is  composed  of  three  dlvi- 

ind  one  department:   the  division  of 

ties,  the  division  of  natural  science, 

division  of  social  science!  and  the  de- 

of  health,  physical  education,  and 
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The  college  offers  the  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree Li  the  fcdlowlng  areas:  art,  economics 
and  hiulness  administration,  English,  his- 
tory. iQodem  foreign  languages  (including 
FYencl  ,  German,  and  Spanish) ,  miisic,  phl- 
losoph  T.  political  science,  psychology,  reli- 
gion, E  }eech  and  dramatic  arts,  sociology  and 
anttartfxdogy,  and  health,  physical  educa- 
recreatlon.  Mobile  College  offers 
of  science  degree  In  the  fol- 
areas:  biology,  chemistry,  inathe- 
and  physics. 

preparation  of  elementary  and  sec- 

■choolteacherB  Is  a  major  function 

college,  and   an  attractive  program 

education  has  been  planned 
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college   makes    available    preprofes- 

programs  In  medicine,  dentistry,  en- 

.  medical  technology,  nursing,  law, 
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SPEECH 


Thursday,  August  12. 1965 


Coigress 


MATTHEWS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
trlth  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
because  of  the  passing  of  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Gracie 
of  Idaho.    Mrs.  Pfost  and  I  came 
during  the  same  year,  and  I 
esteented   her  moat   highly.     She   was 
to  her  constituents,  hard  work- 
loyal  to  her  friends.    I  partlci- 
in  the  funeral  services  here  in 
<n.  and  should  like  to  print 
the  Rbcors  the  opening  prayer 
gave  on  that  occasion: 

our  Ckxl,  how   excellent   is   Thy 

n  all  the  earth,  who  hast  set  Thy 

tbe  heavens.    In  Thee  do  we  put 

for  God  so  loved  the  world  that 

His  only  begotten  Son  that  whoso- 

in  Him  should  not  perish  but 

eHrlasting  life. 

i  bank  Tliee  for  the  life  of  our  silent 

ud  colleague.    Because  of  her,  many 

been  fortified  with  hope  and  faith. 

of  her,  America,  owe  fatherland,  is 

beautiful    temple    of    groves    and 


I^rd 


axyve 

tnyst. 
gav! 
Ixllevetb 


hj.ve 


tias  been  blessed  by  the  privilege  of 
iprvlce. 

O  God.  with  her  loved  ones,  her 
and  all  for  whom  she  labored   so 


Joy  into  Thy  loving  hands  we  corn- 
ier this  day,  with  the  blessed  assur- 
In  our  Father's  house  are  many 
and  He  has  promised  to  be  with 


ttat 


our  prayer  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son, 
Amen. 


Lod 

I  express  to  her  family  my  deepest 
sympa  hy,  and  I  join  Gracie  Pfost's 
many  friends  in  saying  that  our  lives 
have  t  een  ennobled  because  of  our  asso- 
ciatioiis  with  her. 


Progress  of  die  Negro  Lawyer  Under 
President  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the  National 
Bar  Association  as  given  by  its  chairman, 
Edward  B.  Toles,  eminent  Chicago  at- 
torney, at  the  40th  Annual  Convention 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  report  follows: 
The  Negro  Lawtee,  a  Second  Reconstruc- 
tion— To  Fulfill  These  Rights 
(By  Edward  B.  Toles) 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  August  19,  1964,  "The  Negro 
Lawyer  In  Crisis,"  the  contributions  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the  profes- 
sional advancement  of  Negro  lawyers  have 
made  tremendous  progress  in  the  fulfillment 
of  rights  previously  denied  Negro  citizens 
and  Negro  lawyers. 

No  Chief  Executive  in  the  history  of  the 
Presidency  has  taken  a  stronger  stand  for 
hiunan  equality  regardless  of  races  and 
peoples  than  has  President  Johnson.  In  the 
matter  of  Federal  appointments  to  Negro 
lawyers,  this  past  year,  since  our  39th  an- 
nual convention  at  Baltimore,  was  without 
precedent  in  American  history. 

Notably  prominent  were  these  Presidential 
appointments:  First  Negro  U.S.  Solicitor 
General;  two  Negro  U.S.  district  court  Judges 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  first  Negro 
district  court  Judge  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Philadelphia;  first  Negro  Associate 
Counsel  to  the  President  on  the  White  House 
Staff;  a  Negro  legal  assistant  on  the  White 
House  Staff  in  charge  of  personnel;  first 
Negro  Woman  Ambassador  to  a  foreign  state 
and  country;  first  Negro  member  of  a  Na- 
tional Crime  Oommission;  first  Negro  woman 
member  and  vice  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Commission;  a  Negro 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Colximbia;  a  Negro  lawyer  member  of  the 
two  Negro  members  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Comlmsslon;  a  Negro  Executive 
Director  of  the  President's  Council  on  Equal 
Opportunity;  a  general  counsel  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and 
legal  staff  members  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Negro  lawyers  may  well  expect  shortly 
more  Judicial  and  administrative  appoint- 
ments. The  President  in  a  ringing  declara- 
tion against  prejudice  and  discriminaton  at 
Howard  University's  Commencement,  June  4, 
1965,  said: 

"Freedom  is  the  right  to  share,  share  fully 
and  equally  in  American  society,  to  vote,  to 
hold  a  Job,  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  in  every 
part  of  our  national  life  as  a  person  equal 
in  dignity  and  promise  to  all  others.  But 
freedom  is  not  enough  •  •  *.  We  seek  not 
Just  freedom  but  opportunity.  We  seek  not 
Just  legal  equity  but  human  ability.  Not 
Just  equality  as  a  right  and  a  theory  but 
equality  as  a  fact  and  equality  as  a  resvilt." 

The  President  further  pledged  "to  help 
the  American  Negro  fulfill  these  rights  which 
after  the  long  time  of  injustice  he  is  finally 
about  to  secure,  to  move  beyond  opportu- 
nity to  achievement,  to  shatter  forever  not 
only  the  barriers  of  law  and  public  practice 
but  the  walls  which  bound  the  condition 
of  man  by  the  color  of  his  skin."    The  Presi- 


dent stated  that  this  would  "be  a  chief  goal 
of  his  Administration  and  of  his  prooao 
next  year  and  in  the  years  to  come." 

Even  while  the  Nation  is  preoccupied  wltli 
critical  war  dlstxirbances  abroad,  the  Presl. 
dent  solemnly  reiterated  bis  pledge  to  the 
Negro  and  at  his  July  28  press  conference 
on  Vietnam  in  bis  momentous  address  to  the 
Nation  intoned  these  blunt,  direct  and  elo- 
quent   words : 

"Now,  I  am  President.  It  is  my  oppor- 
tunity to  help  every  child  get  an  educaUon 
to  help  every  Negro  and  every  American  citi- 
zen have  an  equal  opporttmlty,  to  help  every 
family  get  a  decent  home,  and  to  help  bring 
healing  to  the  sick  and  dignity  to  the  old" 

To  date,  the  President  has  originated 
under  his  own  administration,  major  ap- 
pointments to  Negro  lawyers  never  before 
dreamed  of  by  them  as  being  remotely  poe- 
sible.  Some  of  these  new  legal  positions  are 
the  foUowlng  held  for  the  first  time  by 
Negro  lawyCTs: 

Judge  Thurgood  Marshall,  U.S.  Solicitor 
General:  presently  Judge  of  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  2d  Circuit  (appointed  Sep- 
tember  23,  1961;  recess  appointment,  October 
5,  1961;  Senate  confirmation,  September  14 
1962).  On  July  13.  1965,  President  Johnson 
nominated  Judge  MarshaU  to  be  U.S.  Solicitor 
G«ieral.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
appointment  and  the  significance  to  Negio 
lawyers,  your  committee  has  selected  com- 
ments from  the  press  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment and  approval  by  a  Senate  Judici- 
ary subconunittee  on  July  29,  Just  16  days 
after  nomination  by  the  President.  The 
Senate  must  give  final  confirmation  and 
usually  follows  committee  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  July  29,  stated: 

"A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  heard 
20  minutes  of  testimony  by  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall today  and  unanimously  recommended 
approval  of  his  nomination  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's Solicitor  General.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Quxntin  N.  Burdick,  Democrat,  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javus, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  were  the  only 
members  present.  Mcuvhall,  a  Federal  cir- 
cuit Judge  since  1962,  told  the  Senators 
that  if  confirmed  he  will  represent  for  Gov- 
ernment fairly  and  impartially  in  arguing 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Taking 
note  of  Marshall's  23  years  as  attorney  for 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Javtts  asked  the 
Negro  Judge  if  he  would  have  any  difficulty 
In  advocating  the  Govermnent  position  in 
civil  rights  cases,  whatever  it  happens  to  be. 
'No,  not  In  the  least.'  Marshall  replied." 

Newsweek,  July  28,  1965,  said: 

"Barred  as  a  Negro  from  Maryland  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  Marshall  took  his  degree 
with  top  honors  at  Wasihington's  Howard 
University  and  In  1935,  on  behalf  of  another 
Negro  persuaded  a  oourt  to  scuttle  Maryland 
University's  lUy-whlte  admissions  policy. 
Prom  1936  on,  as  top  lawyer  for  the  NAACP, 
Marshall  won  ooxintleas  civil  rights  cases,  in- 
cluding 29  of  32  argued  before  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  a  reputation  that  President 
Kennedy  acknowledged  by  appointing  him  » 
Federal  Judge  In  1961.  Last  week  President 
Johnson  took  note  of  Marshall's  prowess  and 
named  him  Sollcltcn'  General — the  man  who 
represents  the  United  States  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Judge  Marshall  will  succeed 
profeesorlal  Archibald  Oox,  who  Is  resign- 
ing to  retiuTi  to  the  Harvard  University  fac- 
ulty after  serving  4  years  In  the  poet,  third- 
ranking  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mar- 
shall, 57,  is  the  first  Negro  to  be  appointed  to 
Justice's  top  echelon.  To  accept  the  new 
poet,  Marshall  will  resign  bis  lifetime  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  appeals  bench  In 
New  York — and  take  a  $4,500  s  year  salary 
cut,  from  $33,000  to  $28,600.  HlB  acceptance 
of  a  salary  cut  and  bis  wmingnees  to  relln- 
qulBh  life  tenure  for  a  Job  of  imcertain  dura- 
tion generated  imderstandable  puzzlement. 
lianhaU  blmMlf  admitted  tbe  choice  was  a 


Hifflcult  one  and  said  his  high  regard  for  Pres- 
i^nt  Johnson  had  been  the  deciding  factor. 
There  seemed  also  a  better-than-even  chance 
ti^t  the  post  of  Solicitor  General,  for  Mar- 
shall would  be  but  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
TZ^me    Court    itself.      At    the    weekend. 
Washington   handlcappera   were   confidently 
ftftvinK  that  President  Johnson  hopes  even- 
tually  to   elevate    Thurgood    Marshall,    the 
Leat-grandson  of  a  Maryland  slave,  to  the 
Entry's  Highest  Court,  though  this  pros- 
oect  was  one  that  neither  the  White  House 
DOT  Marshall  could  discuss  publicly. 
Time,  July  23,  1965,  reported: 
"It  is  no  secret  aroimd  Washington  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  would  like  to  beorane  the 
flxBt  president  to  appoint  a  Negro  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.    Last  week,  Johnson  did  the 
next   thing    to    it    when    he    named    Fed- 
eral Judge  Thurgood   Marshall,   57,   to  the 
prestigious  post  of  U.S.  SoUcltor   General, 
jiarshall  wUl  replace  Archibald  Cox,  53,  a 
former  Harvard  Law  School  professor  who  is 
resigning  after  4  years  of  Government  serv- 
ice.   As  chief  legal  officer  for  the  NAACP, 
Marshall  became  a  national  figtire  in  1954 
when  he  succesfully  argued  the  landmark 
Khool-desegregation  case  of   Brown  v.   To- 
peka  Board  of  Edxication  before  the  Supreme 
Court.    In  all,  he  argued  32  civil  rights  cases 
before  the  High  Court,  won  29  of  them.    In 
1961.  President  Kennedy  appointed  Marshall 
to  a  lifetime  Job  on  the  U.S.  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals   (New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont) .    After  almost  a  year's  delay 
because  of  the  objections  of  southern  Sen- 
ators,   the    Senate   finally    confirmed    Mar- 
shall's appointment.     If   approved   by   the 
Senate,  Marshall  will  become  the  33d  U.S. 
Solicitor  General  and  the  first  Negro  to  hold 
the  office.    Wearing  the  traditional  garb  of 
swallowtaU  coat  and  striped  pants,  he  will 
argue  the  Federal  Government's  most  Im- 
portant cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
have  considerable  say  about  which  cases  the 
Government  takes  to  the  Supreme  Covurt  on 
appeal.    In  making  the  appointment,  John- 
son described  Marshall  as  a  'leading  cham- 
pion of  equal  rights  under  the  law,'  noted 
that  he  was  taking  the  new  Job,  which  pays 
$28,500  a  year — $4,500  less  than  his  Federal 
Judgeship — and  has  a  tenure  subject  to  the 
President's  pleasure,  at  a  'very  considerable 
financial    sacrifice.'      Marshall    might    find 
that  sacrifice  worthwhile — if  there  is  a  va- 
cancy on  the  Supreme  Court  while  Johnson 
li  still  m  office." 

The  New  York  'Hmes,  July  14,  1965.  edi- 
torialized : 

"The  new  Solicitor  General:  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  consider  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall  as  Solicitor  General  apart 
from  Its  symbolic  aspects.  He  Is  a  brilliant 
advocate  and  thorovighly  qualified  for  the 
post.  He  is  also  a  Negro.  At  a  time  when 
Negroes  are  pressing  for  the  last  full  measure 
of  legal  equality  and  some  of  the  Federal 
district  Judges  In  the  Deep  South  have  been 
under  attack  from  civil  rights  groups  for 
their  rulings,  selection  of  the  best  known 
Negro  attorney  as  the  Government's  chief 
lawyer  dramatizes  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  equal  rights.  Presumably,  the  fact  that 
he  will  be  the  first  Negro  to  hold  this  high 
office  played  a  part  In  Judge  Marshall's  de- 
cision to  give  up  the  security  and  higher 
salary  of  the  bench  in  order  to  take  this  more 
onerous  post.  It  is  doubtless  his  hope — as  it 
is  our  expectation — that  his  service  as  Solici- 
tor General  will  bring  nearer  tbe  day  when 
the  appointment  or  election  of  Negroes  to 
any  position  will  be  free  of  any  special  sym- 
bolic significance." 

Yoitt  committee  has  long  campaigned  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Negro  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  we  are  gratefxU  for  President 
Johnson's  appointment  of  Judge  Marshall 
and  we  hope  that  tbe  President  will  In  the  fu- 


ture elevate  Judge  Marshall  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Both  Mr.  Justice  Stanley  F.  Reed 
(1936)  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  (1940)  held  the  position  of  Solicitor 
General  before  their  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle,  like 
Judge  Marshall  resigned  his  clrcTiit  court  of 
appeals  Judgeship  to  accept  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  appointment  as  Solicitor 
General  in  1940  when  Justice  Jackson  was 
elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

President  Johnson  had  Indicated  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1964,  that  "he  hoped  the  time  would 
ccone  when  a  qualified  Negro  could  sit  on  the 
Court,"  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Friday,  January  31,  1964.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  in  reporting  the  conference  held 
with  the  President  on  January  30,  1964, 
stated : 

"Urge  Johnson  to  put  Negro  on  HJgh 
Court— A  group  of  Negro  newspaper  pub- 
lishers today  asked  President  Johnson  to  ap- 
point a  Negro  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  proposal  was  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent during  a  White  House  meeting  of  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half  between  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  19  officers  and  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  association  members  invited  to  the  White 
House  today  included  John  H.  Sengstacke, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Dally  Defender.  Dr. 
Carlton  B.  Goodlett.  publisher  of  the  Suu 
Reporter,  San  Francisco,  quoted  Johnson 
after;,  the  taeetlng  as  saying  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  appoint  a  Negro  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Cabinet  or  as  an  Ambassador.  The 
publishers  urged  appointment  of  more 
Negroes  to  top  Federal  posts. 

wmiam  B.  Bryant,  U.S.  district  Judge,  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla:  President  Johnson 
nominated  former  Assistant  VS.  Attorney 
Bryant  as  the  second  Negro  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  U.S.  District  Court  on 
July  11,  1965.  Tbe  Washington  Post,  July  13. 
1965.  in  an  editorial  stated: 

"Mr.  Bryant  was  an  assistant  XJ3.  attorney 
here  from  1951  to  1954.    Mr.  Bryant  has  had 
an  even  more  valuable  form  of  experience — 
as  one  of  the  community's  most  outstanding 
defense  attorneys  In  criminal  cases.    Some- 
times in  the  course  of  his  private  practice, 
sometimes   by   court   appointment,   he   has 
protected   the   rights   and  championed   the 
cause  of  a  great  many  persons  charged  with 
breaking    the    community's    laws.     He   has 
been  an  extraordinarily  effective  and  devoted 
advocate   in  these  cases — as  his  successfiil 
pleadings  in  Mallory  and  In  Klllougb.  to  cite 
but  a  pair  of  examples,  amply  demonstrate. 
Mr.  Bryant's  successes  In  getting  defendants 
acquitted  or  In  getting  convictions  reversed 
have  been  quite  as  much  a  service  to  the 
community  and  to  the  cause  of  Justice  as 
any  successful  prosecutions.    His  devotion  to 
the  rights  of  defendants  and  his  dogged  in- 
sistence  that   the   police  obey   the   law   in 
enforcing  the  law  wUl  be  admirable  char- 
acteristics for  his  service  as  a  Judge.    For  on 
the  bench  bis  essential  business  will  be  to 
see  to  It  that  everyone  appearing  before  him 
enjoys  all  the  safeguards  guaranteed  by  the 
American  Constitution  and  the  laws." 

Judge  Spottswood  W.  Robinson  m,  U.S. 
district  Judge,  District  of  Colimibla:  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  January  7,  1964  appointed 
former  Civil  Rights  Commission  member 
Robinson  to  an  Interim  vacancy  minutes  be- 
fore Senate  convened.  The  Senate  con- 
firmed the  appointment  in  July,  1964. 

Judge  A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotbam.  Jr.,  JJJS.  dis- 
trict Judge,  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  District: 
A  former  member  of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  one  of  tbe  yoimgest  ever  ap- 
pointed at  age  35,  President  JohnsoQ  gare 
him  a  recess  appointment  shortly  before  tbe 
Senate  convened  on  Janiiary  7,  1964.  He  was 
confirmed  by  tbe  Senate  in  March  1984. 


Judge  James  B.  Parsons,  U.S.  district  Judge, 
nilnois  northern  district:  Was  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  on  July  28.  1968.  to  a 
19-member  National  Crime  Oommission 
headed  by  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  to 
study  all  aspects  of  crime  and  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  Tbe  official  title  la  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice. 

Judge  Marjorle  M.  Lawson,  former  Juve- 
nile court  Judge.  District  of  Columbia:  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  on  July  16,  1965, 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Lawson  and  ap- 
pointed her  Vice  Chairman  of  a  new  District 
of  Colimibia  Crime  Commission.  Judge  Law- 
son  had  served  3  years  on  the  Juvenile  court. 
Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Judge,  Juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Pre^dent  John- 
son named  civic  leader,  Cornell  University 
graduate  and  member  of  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
visory Committee,  on  July  18,  1966.  as  suc- 
cessor to  Judge  Marjorle  M.  Lawson  on  tbe 
District  Juvenile  court  bench. 

Hobart  Taylor.  Associate  Counsel  to  tbe 
President.'  Executive  Vice  Chairman.  Preel- 
deni's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity: First  legal  {4]polntment  to  Presi- 
dent's White  House  Staff  and  longtime  aid 
and  consultant  to  President  Johnson  has  ef- 
fectively aided  advancement  of  Negro  law- 
yers. Clifford  L.  Alexander,  member,  staff 
of  tbe  National  Security  OouncU.  Mrs. 
Frankle  Muse  Freeman,  member,  UJS.  Oom- 
mlsslon  on  CivU  Rights.  Theodore  M.  Berry, 
director,  community  action  program.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr.  Berry  Is  a 
former  vice  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mre.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg:  President  Johnson  on 
May  19. 1965.  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  Howard  University.  Patricia  Harris  as 
the  first  Negro  woman  Ambassador.  Her 
husband  WilUlam  B.  Harris  Is  also  a  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  attorney.  Mrs.  Harris  Joins 
other  Negro  Ambassadors,  Franklin  Williams, 
the  U.S.  representative  to  tbe  United  Nations, 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization; Dr.  Hugh  Smytb,  Syria;  Clinton 
Knox,  Dahomey;  Mercer  Cook,  to  both  Sene- 
gal and  Gambia. 

L.  Howard  Bennett,  principal  assistant  to 
tbe  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (civil 
rights).  Department  of  Defense:  Former 
Judge  of  municipal  court.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
There  are  other  Important  major  appoint- 
ments to  both  Negro  lawyers  and  nonlawyers 
which  demonstrate  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  plan  for  fulfillment  of 
these  rights. 

Seven  Negro  Federal  lifetime  U.S.  Jndges 
have  been  appc^nted.  The  New  York  Tlznes. 
Saturday.  July  31,  1985.  reported  that.  "Mrs. 
Constance  Baker  Motely.  the  Manhattan. 
Borough  president,  has  been  under  consider- 
ation for  a  Presidential  appointment  to  tbe 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  to  succeed  Thur- 
good Marshall,  Informed  sources  said  yester- 
day." 

On  June  7, 1965.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approved  a  bill  to  provide  for  34  new 
U.S.  district  court  Judges  and  10  additional 
appellate  Judges  in  5  circvdts.  The  bill 
awaits  House  action. 


President  Johnson  In  his  greatest  speech, 
the  Negro's  role  In  American  life,  told  the 
Howard  University  graduates  that  there 
would  be  held  a  White  House  Conference  this 
fall  whose  "theme  and  title  will  be  to  fulfill 
these  rights."   He  said: 

"And  I  bop*,  and  I  pnj  and  I  believe  It 
will  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  all  America. 
For  what  Is  Justice?  It  Is  to  fulfill  the  fair 
exi)ectatlons  of  man." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwaxo  B.  Toixs, 
Chaimuin,    National    Bar    Association, 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 
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Monday,  August  16, 1965 


that,  if  people  do  not  save  water 
,  they  will  be  forced  to  submit  to 
on  use  of  water.  The  warning 
to  us  like  a  pointless  whipcracklng 
threat  of  drastic  action  is  necessary 
people  realize  the  dangerous  conse- 
of  drought. 

is  not  that  we  have  discerned  any 
threatening  the  people  with  official 
Supplies  of  water  vary  from 
to  community.    Some  communi- 
plenty  of  water  and  the  people  in 
continue  to  use  it  freely;  forcing 
(Conservation  on  them  would  be  point- 
their  surplus  could  be  diverted 
short   communities.     Other    com- 
of  100  in  the  State — have 
and  know  it  and  are  calling  for 
reduction  In  water  consumption. 
know  the  value   of  water  and   few. 
are  so  foolish  that  they  will  waste  it 
is  In  short  and  diminishing  supply, 
lesson  In   the   experience  with  pro- 
drought  is  not,  we  think,  that  of  the 
use  water  as  spcu-ingly  as  possible 
it  Is  In  short  supply,  but  that  of  a 
change  in  New  England  thinking 
rater. 
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England    nearly  all   the   time   since 

nen  settled  in  it  has  been  copiously 

with  water  by  its  lakes,  its  streams. 

springs.     New   England,    therefore. 

natura|ly  takes  water,  like  air,  for  granted 

1  and  inexhaustible  asset.     The 

n  the  prolonged  drought  is  that  water 

be  taken  for  granted.    New  England 

iffford  to  think  that,  if  the  people  are 

and  conserve  water  where  it  is  scarce, 


the  rains  will  come  and  the  water  problem 
will  end. 

The  weather  Is  capricious.  Prolonged  rains 
may  start  tomorrow  or  the  drought  may  con- 
tinue for  years.  The  wise  man  hopes  for  the 
best  and  plans  for  the  worst.  The  cue  to 
New  England  is  to  plan  for  the  worst. 

New  England  must  get  ready  to  behave  like 
a  desert  land.  The  dry  Southwest  learned 
generations  ago  that  water  must  be  drawn 
from  wherever  it  can  be  found,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  The  fact  of  Inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  water  Indicates  that  water  dis- 
tricts must  be  enlarged  so  that  surpluses  in 
one  area  can  offset  shortages  in  another. 
Desallnlzation  of  sea  water,  of  course,  must 
be  considered.  Remote  bodies  of  fresh  water 
must  be  tapped  by  populous  centers. 

The  business  will  be  expensive,  but  cost 
is  not  the  major  consideration.  Water  is  a 
vital  necessity.  The  people  know  enough  to 
save  it  when  the  supply  is  low.  The  timely 
warning  is  not  of  official  crackdown,  but  of 
the  need  drastically  to  revise  New  England's 
conception  of  water  supply  as  something 
that  cannot  be  more  than  briefly  reduced. 
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Washington :  The  City  That  Trails  the 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   n,LINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  solution 
to  the  Washington  National  Airport 
problem  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  airport  problems  in  other  cities 
around  the  world.  An  excellent  editorial 
from  the  August  1965  issue  of  Air  Trans- 
port World  points  this  up. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  editorial: 

Washington:    The    City    That    Trah-s    the 
World 

Two  years  ago,  about  5  years  after  the  first 
introduction  of  Jet  aircraft.  Washington, 
D.C.,  opened  its  first  Jet  airport.  That's  a 
fact.  Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  and  In  many  ways  the  political  capital 
of  the  free  world. 

The  capital  cities  of  most  other  large  na- 
tions and  many,  many  smaller  ones  had  Jet 
airports  3  or  4  years  earlier.  But  because 
the  U.S.  Capital  is  ruled  by  legislators  whose 
prime  interests  all  lie  elsewhere,  it  is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  get  things  done  when 
they  shovild  be  done  in  Washington,  D.C. 

And  as  if  that  fiasco  wasn't  enough,  Wash- 
ington is  now  well  on  its  way  toward  another 
Jet  airport  bungling  of  even  greater  dimen- 
sion. This  time  Its  effect  extends  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
perhaps  even  to  the  whole  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States. 

For  several  years  now,  there  has  been  an 
off-and-on  discussion  of  whether  to  allow  Jet 
aircraft  to  operate  into  Washington  National 
airport.  Every  world  traveler  knows  Wash- 
ington National.  It's  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient, close-in  airports  that  adjoins  any 
major  city  In  the  wtMrld.  It's  also  one  of  the 
busiest.  Lots  of  important  businessmen  and 
politicians  come  to  Washington.  Even  those 
U.S.  legislators  who  turn  their  backs  to  its 
needs. 

Well,  things  weren't  too  bad  over  the  past 
year  or  two,  seeing  as  there  were  only  one  or 
two  smaller  airline  Jets  that  could  have 
squeaked  onto  Washington  National's  6,000- 


foot  runways.  Millions  rode  the  Eastern  Air- 
lines' shuttle,  not  in  any  liking  for  Old  Super 
Constellations,  but  because  they  operated 
from  Washington  National  and  because  they 
could  get  a  guaranteed  seat  every  hour  on  the 
hour  to  New  York. 

But.  now  things  have  changed.  The  Boeini- 
727  is  well  into  service.  And  it's  a  terrific 
short-rtmway  performer.  And  sucli  aircraft 
as  the  BAC-111,  Douglas  DC-9.  and  Boeing 
737  are  either  already  In  service  or  coming 
uix>n  the  scene. 

So  what  happens?  The  U.S.  FAA  i.s  just 
now  launching  a  5-month  study  of  whether 
jet  aircraft  should  be  permitted  to  operate 
into  Washington  National.  Who,  we  ask,  is 
kidding  whom?  With  Just  the  normal 
growth  of  air  traffic  in  the  eastern  United 
States  there  Just  aren't  enough  obvsolete 
piston  airplanes  to  keep  up  with  the  demands 
of  the  flying  public.  What's  more,  the  public 
wants  Jet  to  commute  in  and  they  don't 
want  to  commute  on  the  ground  for  an  hour 
to  Dulles  International  Airport,  to  commute 
another  hour  in  the  air  to  New  York. 

Now  there  was  a  point  raised  recently  that 
President  Johnson  doesn't  like  the  noise  from 
the  occasional  Jet  that  takes  off  from  Wash- 
ington National. 

Is  this  a  new  reason  for  not  considering 
Jets  at  that  airport?  Maybe  we've  missed 
some  point  somewhere  along  the  line,  but 
we  Just  don't  recall  that  anyone  in  the 
United  States  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
ever  came  out  in  favor  of  Jet  noise. 

Although  we  well  recognize  that  W;ishing- 
ton  is  a  politically  volatile  town,  we're  sus- 
picious that  the  reason  that  Washington 
National  isn't  getting  fast  Jet  consideration 
is  the  fear  that  the  FAA's  multi-million  dol- 
lar Dulles  Airport  would  fast  become  de- 
serted. 

This,  to  our  way  of  thinking  is  pure  popy- 
cock  and  a  point  which  must  be  cleared  up 
immediately.  The  way  to  allow  jets  into 
Washington  National  and  protect  Dulles  is  to 
negotiate  a  trade  with  the  airlines  and  make 
certain  that  airline  schedules  increase  at 
Dulles,  not  decline.  We  have  talked  infor- 
mally to  several  top  officials  of  big  airlines 
about  such  a  trade  and  they  indicated  they 
would  buy  such  a  deal  in  principle. 

We  said  earlier,  that  Washington  Na- 
tional's current  dedication  to  obsolescence 
has  impact  throughout  the  entire  eastern 
United  States.  An  example:  United '.s  service 
out  of  Chicago's  Midway  to  New  York's  La- 
Guardia.  With  Midway-Washington  Na- 
tional capability  added  to  this,  it  would  be 
a  much  more  economical  operation  not  only 
for  United  but  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  And 
it  would  be  a  boon  to  air  travelers  through- 
out the  Midwest. 

Small  and  medium  jet  services  linking  the 
Midway-LaGuardia-Washington  Nationnl  tri- 
angle would  touch  off  competitive  airline 
services  such  as  the  traveling  public  has 
never  seen. 

But  the  U.S.  FAA  Is  about  to  study  jets  in 
Washington  National  Airport.  The  fact  is 
that  the  FAA  and  the  U.S.  Congre.ss  are 
cheating  the  traveling  public  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  out  of  the  air  serv- 
ice they  deserve  without  honest  good  reason. 

One  point  we  forgot  to  mention:  To  get 
from  Washington  National  to  Dulles  on  inter- 
line connections,  Washington  also  would 
need  a  helicopter  service.  The  airlines  and 
CAB  should  agree  to  subsidize  this  50-50  for 
8  years,  or  better  yet,  have  all,  the  airlines 
serving  Washington  form  a  holding  company 
and  operate  it  themselves. 

There's  our  proposal.  We  hope  someone, 
somewhere,  will  have  the  fortitude  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  alternative  is  to 
let  Washington  remain  the  city  that  trails 
the  world:  first  in  big  Jet  service,  now  pos- 
sibly in  small  jets.    We  hope  not. 

Joseph  S.  Murpht. 
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The  89th  Congrett:  A  Tribute  to  Speaker 
John  McCormach,  Majority  Uader  Carl 
Albert,  and  Whip  Hale  Bof  gs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 


Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  last  November,  through 
the  use  of  the  ballot  box.  gave  clear  di- 
rection as  to  the  course  of  legislative 
action  they  believed  should  be  foUowed 
by  their  President  and  their  Congress. 

The  Democratic-controlled  89th  Con- 
gress has.  In  the  1st  session,  acted  swiftly 
and  with  determination  to  enact  the  leg- 
islative proposals  of  the  President.  The 
record  is  almost  without  parallel  and 
will  forever  remain  a  tribute  to  Speaker 
McCoRMACK.  Majority  Leader  Albert  and 
our  Whip  Hale  Boggs.  Without  their 
able  leadership  this  record  could  not  have 
been  made.  ,^        .. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  indicate  the  wide- 
spread appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  acc<Mnplishment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  with  my  remarks,  an 
excellent  summary  which  appeared  in 
the  National  Observer  on  August  16. 

I  commend  to  my  colleague  this  fine, 
independent  appraisal  of  their  work: 
Thk    89th    Congress    and    Its    Legislative 
record:    How    the   Sweeping   New  Laws 
Attect  the  Lives  of  Most  Americans 

(By  Joe  Western) 
In  the  past  7«/2  months,  the  89th  Congress 
has  enacted  more  than  100  public  laws.  As 
legislation  goes,  the  number  is  large,  but 
not  extraordinary.  More  impressive  is  the 
scope  of  these  new  laws.  They  range  widely 
over  such  fields  as  education,  medical  care, 
housing,  transportation,  employment,  pub- 
Uc  finance,  farming,  voting  rights,  mental 
health,  conservation,  and  labor. 

The  content  and  volume  of  these  laws 
promise  to  make  this  Congress  a  stendout— 
bad  or  good,  depending  on  your  view— in 
legislative  annals.  More  hnportanUy,  the 
new  laws,  and  proposals  sure  to  be  approved 
by  the  time  of  final  adjournment  late  next 
year,  are  certain  to  have  a  powerful  impact 
on  America  and  Americans.  Here  in  detailed 
but  compact  form  are  only  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  enacted  or  being  enacted 
by  a  Congress  that  is  making  history  as  well 

as  law. 

medical  care  and  health 

After  a  generation  of  consideration  by 
many  Congresses,  medical  care  for  the 
elderly,  better  known  as  medicare,  was  rati- 
fied by  President  Johnson  on  June  30.  Most 
or  the  benefits  wiU  be  available  beginning 
July  1,  1966,  although  those  relating  to  nurs- 
ing-home care  won't  be  imtil  January  1,  1967. 
The  aid  will  be  financed  through  the  social 
security  system  (there's  also  a  7-percent 
boost  in  nonmedical  social  security  pay- 
ments) ,  but  those  applying  for  medicare  have 
to  put  in  some  money,  too. 

Both  hospital  bills  and  doctor  bills  are 
covered.  Hospitalization  is  provided  for 
about  19  million  persons  65  or  over  under  a 
compulsory  health-Insurance  plan.  It  pro- 
vides 90  days'  hospital  care,  but  the  patient 
must  pay  the  first  $40,  plus  $10  a  day  for  each 
day  over  60  days.  Also,  up  to  100  days  of 
nursing-home  care  wUl  be  covered  for  per- 
sons who  have  been  hospitalized  though  the 
patient  must  pay  $5  a  day  for  each  day  over 
20  days.     As   many   as   100  home   visits  by 


nurses  or  medical  technicians  in  the  year 
wUl  be  covered.  B^ost  hospital  diagnostic 
services  will  be  included,  but  the  patient 
mujrt  pay  the  first  $20  and  20  percent  of  the 
cost  over  $20.  A  person  may  receive  hospital 
treatment  for  mental  Illness  for  up  to  190 
days  in  his  over-65  lifetime. 

Ekjctor   bills   are  covered  by  a  voluntary 
plan    in   which    a   person   65   or    older    may 
elect  to  pay  $3  a  month,  matched  by  the 
Government.    This  buys  Insurance  that  will 
pay  most  physicians'  fees  (not  routine  physi- 
cal exams  but  treatment  for  "a  specific  com- 
plaint"),   including   surgery,    hospital   calls, 
house  calls,  and  office  visits.    The  insurance 
also  pays  for  100  additional  niu-ses"  or  tech- 
nicians' visits  in  the  home,  certain  surgical 
and  prosthetic  devices,  many  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  expenses,  and  ambulance  service 
under  certain  conditions.     There  is  an  al- 
lowance of  $250  or  50  percent,  whichever  is 
smaller,  toward  the  cost  of  nonhospital  psy- 
chiatric   treatment.    Besides    the    monthly 
premium  cost,  a  patient  pays  the  first  $50  of 
expenses,  plus  20  percent  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  costs  in  a  year.    Put  another  way,  the 
doctor-bill  insurance  pays  for  80  percent  of 
the  cost  above  $50.     Many  are  eligible  for 
these  benefits  even  If  they  are  not  covered 
by  social  security;  the  social  security  office 
in  each  community  U  the  best  source  for  de- 
tailed information. 

Following  up  congressional  action  2  years 
ago  aimed  mainly  at  constructing  new  re- 
search, rehabilitation,  and  treatment  centers 
for  the  mentelly  ill  and  mentally  retarded. 
Mr.  Johnson  approved  a  measure  Augxist  4 
providing  approximately  $360  million  to  help 
initial  staffing  of  the  new  faclUtles.  Of  this 
total.  $224,175,000  is  authorized  over  7  years 
in  direct  aid  in  staffing  community  mental- 
health  centers;  the  Federal  share  ranges 
from  75  percent  of  costs  in  the  first  15 
months  of  operations  down  to  30  percent  in 
later  years,  ending  June  30,  1972. 

For  the  mentally  retarded  and  those  oth- 
erwise handicapped,  the  aid  is  less  direct. 
Some  $101  milllMi  (supplementing  and  ex- 
tending current  aid)  Is  provided  to  train 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  over  4 
years  ending  June  30,  1969;  the  aim  Is  to 
help  narrow  the  gap  between  estimated  need 
for  a  total  300,000  such  teachers  and  the 
present  number  of  about  60,000.  The'  re- 
mainder—$35  million — is  to  be  added  to 
earlier  spending  authorizations  to  continue 
until  June  30,  1969,  a  program  of  grants  to 
educational  or  research  agencies  for  research 
or  demonstration  projects  relating  to  edu- 
cation for  handicapped  children. 

The  very  next  day  (August  5),  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  bill  extending  through  Jime 
30,  1968,  Federal  assistance  for  mass  Immu- 
nization of  preschool  children  against  polio, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus, 
and  adding  measles  to  the  list.  Spending  of  a 
total  $33  million  is  provided.  The  Federal 
aid  consists  of  ptuxihaslng  the  vaccine  and 
I>aylng  for  an  educational  campaign  to  get 
parents  to  bring  In  the  chUdren,  while  States 
and  local  agencies  pay  all  other  costs  of  the^ 
immunization. 

The  law  also  provides  an  extension  through 
June  30,  1966,  of  special  health  care.  Includ- 
ing hospitalization  costing  up  to  a  total  of 
$24  million  for  migratory  farmworkers. 

Last  week,  the  President  approved  a  law 
extending  for  3  years,  through  June  30,  1968, 
and  expanding  authority  to  make  matching 
grants  totaling  $280  miUion  to  institutions 
and  organizations  for  constructing,  renovat- 
ing, and  equipping  health-research  facilities. 
This  is  up  from  the  $150  million  authorized 
for  the  preceding  3  years. 

Related  to  health  is  a  law  ratified  by  Mr. 
Johnson  on  July  27  (through  he  never  re- 
quested ite  passage)  requiring  ttha*  after 
January  1  all  cigarette  packs  and  cartons  be 
conspicuously  labeled  with  the  words:  "Cau- 
tlon:  Cigarette  sm<Aing  may  be  haaardous 
to  your  health."  The  measure  headed  off  an 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlsslon 


to  require  more  stringent  wording  on  the 
labeling  and  to  extend  the  warning  to  cig- 
arette advertising. 

On  July  14.  the  President  approved  a  law 
requested  long  ago  by  John  F.  Kennedy  set- 
ttng  up.  an  Administration  on  Aging  within 
the  Department  of  HealtJi,  Bducatton,  and 
Welfare,  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Information 
between  State  and  local  governments;    the 
agency  also  wUl  administer  grants,  promote 
research,  and  gather  statistics. 
aid  to  appalachia 
The  first  major  legislative  accomplishment 
of  the  session  was  signed  into  Uw  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  March  9.    Congress  authorized 
spending  $1.1  billion  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  depressed  11-State  Appala- 
chian region,  a  generally  mountainous  area 
of  360  counties  covering  all  of  West  Virginia 
and   parts   of   Kentucky,   Maryland,    North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South   Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  VlrglnU;  a  number  of 
New  York  counties  may  be  added  later. 

Specifically,  the  measxire  establishes  an 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  co- 
ordinate the  projects  authorUed.  The  big- 
gest single  project  U  $840  mllUon  to  pay  up 
to  70  percent  of  the  buUding  cost  of  2,350 
miles  of  highways  and  1,000  miles  of  local 
access  roads  In  the  next  5  years.  An  addi- 
tional $252,400,000  would  finance  construc- 
tion of  health  facilities  and  vocational 
schools,  land  improvement,  reclamation  of 
mining  areas,  and  development  of  timber 
and  water  resources.  The  entire  measure 
expires  on  June  30,  1971. 

DEPBESSED    AJtEAS   AID 


Late  last  week,  the  House  approved  a  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  authorizing  about  $3.3  bll- 
Uon  through  Jtme  30,  1970,  to  help  rejuve- 
nate the  economies  of  UJ8.  depressed  areas 
plagued  with  or  threatened  by  chronic  un- 
employment. The  President  promised  to 
back  this  bill  so  that  legislators  wouldn't 
expand  the  aid  to  Appalachia  measure  (see 
above)  to  Include  other  regions.  It  pumps 
new  life  Into  two  old,  controversial  pro- 
grams called  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

The  money  would  be  used  mainly  for  such 
projects  as  building  waterworks,  waterlines. 
sewage  treatment  plants,  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers,  industrial  parks,  poUce  and  fire  sta- 
tions, tourism  faclllUes,  airports,  watershed 
protection,  and  flood-prevention  projects. 
Government  guaranteed  private  loans  would 
be  offered  for  industrial  development.  The 
funds  also  would  be  used  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  planning  on  a  regioual 
basis.  It  woiUd  pay  for  Federal  technical 
assistance  to'  State  and  local  planning 
groups. 

Am  TO   HOUSING 

The  huge  hoxislng  act,  signed  Into  law  last 
week  (Aug.  10)  by  Mr.  Johnson,  provides 
around  $7.6  billion  through  October  1,  1969. 
for  starting  a  hew  program  of  rent  subsidies 
to  low-income  families  and  f«r  continuing 
1  and  revising  other  housing  aid. 

About  375,000  families  are  eligible  for  rent 
subsidies.    A  total  of  $350  mllUon  Is  available 
in  subsidies  to  those  now  entitled  to  Federal 
public  housing  if  their  incomes  are  below 
local  ceilings  for  public -housing  occupancy, 
which  vary  from  city  to  city.    Additionally, 
rent  subsidies  can  go  only  to  persona  who  are 
62  or  older,  handicapped.  dl;q>laced  by  slum 
clearance,  or  former  residents  of  slum  houses, 
and,  eligible  persons  and  famUles  have  to  be 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  private  housing 
fOT  25  percent  or  less  of  their  InctMnes.    The 
subsidy,   expected  to  average  about   Ho   » 
month  per  famUy,  Is  supposed  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  their  normal  rent  pay- 
ment and  the  rent  needed  to  get  adequate 
lodgings  m  a  federally  authorized  project.    If 
incomes  of  rent-subsidized  famiUes  rise,  the 
subsidy  win  decline  to  zero  when  they  can 
pay  all  the  rent.    Housing  that  can  be  used 
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has  to  ^  sponsored  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions SI  ch  as  a  church,  labor  union,  or  a 
"Ilmltec  dividend"  corporation  that  would 
pay  sUx  kholders  no  more  than  6  percent  In- 
terest a  year. 

This  rerslon  of  the  rent  subsidies  differs 
from  ]  Ir.  Johnson's  original  concepts; 
namely,  to  subsidize  those  of  moderate  In- 
come to  >  rich  for  public  ho\islng  but  still  too 
poor  foi  adequate  lodgings. 

For  uj  ban  renewal,  the  authorization  Is  for 

t2.9  billion   In  grants   to  aid  cities  In  re- 

thelr  blighted  areas.     Included 

to  Impoverished  homeowners  to 

rundown  properties.     Those  with 

ncomes  of  lees  than  $3,000  can  get 

to  $1,500:  hopefully,  mostly  elderly 

will  be  helped. 

240,000  new  public-housing 

financed  with  $188  million.    A  new 

permits  local  housing  authorities 

about  100,000  of  the  units  In  exlst- 

prlvate    housing;    previously, 

was  limited  almost  entirely  to 
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]  Meral   National   Mortgage   Assocla> 

.uthorlaed  to  buy  an  additional  $1.8 

mortgages.    The  Government  will 

back  with  Interest  by  the  home- 
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and  universities  can  borrow  a  total 
Ion   In  Federal   cash   at   S   percent 
for  building  dormitories  and  some 
facilities, 
m  at  matching  grants  to  eom- 
tor   building   water   and   sewage 
will  be  broadened  to  Include  grants 
bull4lngB  needed  In  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
Total    spending   of   $1.1    billion   ft 
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totaling  $130  million  are  earmarked 

communities  to  keep  un- 

land    tree    for   parks   and   play- 


to  extending  all  the  Federal 

Administration  mortgage-Insurance 

,  the  law  provides  a  new  system  of 

down  payments  on  homes  for  ez- 

servicenlen  who  have  not  used  existing  vet- 

lf>U8ing  privileges,  and  liberalization 

terms  for  servicemen.    An  extra 

million  in  direct  loans  for  housing  the 

Lre  provided. 

-property  owners  and  small  busl- 

dlsplaced  by  urban  renewal,  public 

and  other  public  building  programs, 

pa3rment  limit  Is  increased 

from  $1,500. 


leadji  stment 


An>  TO  EDUCATION 


After  frears  and  years  of  controversy,  broad 
Federal  aid  to  education  became  a  reality 
with  th( !  Presidential  signature  Apn-11  11  on 
the  Elen  .entary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  It  authorizes  $13  billion  in  the 
fiscal  ye  ir  begun  July  1,  mostly  to  aid  public, 
private,  and  parochial  students  in  low-In- 
come ari  as.  Of  the  total,  $1.1  billion  is  to  be 
allotted  to  the  Nation's  school  districts  ac- 
cording x>  the  nximber  of  pupils  aged  6  to  17 
within  t  ielr  boundaries  whose  families  have 
annual  ncome  of  less  than  $2,000 — about  5 
million  Children  In  all. 

ens  of  the  new  act  would  estab- 
subplemental  educational  centers-  to 
luch  special  services  as  remedial  In- 
finance   textbook  piirchases  and 
iilstructional   materials,    and   expand 
supported  educational  research  with 
on  setting  up  regional,  university- 
centers.     The  measure's  au- 
xtends  over  3  or  6  years,  depending 
s<  ction,  but  it  allocates  funds  for  only 
year.    Congress  Is  already  schediil- 
on  modifications  In  the  formu- 
d|strlbuting  the  money,  and  conslder- 
spendlng  authority  for  later  years. 
President  Johnson's  bill  to  aid  higher  edu- 
1  las    Just   begun    to   move    through 
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17,  President  Johnson  asked  Con- 
leglslatlon  establishing  «  National 


Teacher  Corps  and  for  funds  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  this  coimtry.  Bills 
embodying  his  recommendations  were 
promptly  Introduced  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  them  so  far. 

EXCISE-TAX  CUT 

Although  the  President  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  $3.5  billion  excise  taxes  to  help 
spiir  the  economy.  Congress  sent  him  (and 
he  signed  on  June  21)  a  measure  reducing 
them  by  $4.6  billion  by  Jan.  1,  1969,  or  about 
5  to  20  percent  on  40  items  and  services  rang- 
ing from  matchbooks  to  golf  carts.  Most  of 
the  taxes  were  levied  in  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.    Here's  the  schedule : 

Retroactive  to  May  15,  1965:  Repeal  of  the 
10-percent  tax  paid  by  manufacturers  on  air 
conditioners;  reduction  to  7  p>ercent  of  the 
10-percent  manufacttu-er's  tax  on  autos. 

Immediately:  Repeal  of  the  10-percent  re- 
tail tax  on  Jewelry,  watches,  furs,  cosmetics, 
toilet  preparations,  luggage,  and  handbags; 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  manufactiirer's  tax 
on  business  machines,  sporting  goods  (ex- 
cept fishing  equipment) ,  phonographs,  rec- 
ords, musical  Instnunents,  camoas,  film, 
radios,  televisions,  pens,  mechanical  pencils; 
and  repeal  of  the  5 -percent  tax  on  refrigera- 
tors and  freezers,  and  of  lesser  taxes  on 
matches,  lighters,  and  playing  cards.  Taxes 
were  repealed  also  on  coin-operated  amuse- 
ment devices,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  and 
pool  tables,  and  safe-deposit  Imxes. 

December  31.  1965:  Repeal  of  taxes  on  gen- 
eral admissions  (theaters,  athletic  events), 
and  on  cabaret  bills. 

January  1,  1966:  Repeal  of  Federal  docu- 
mentary-stamp tax  on  sales  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  of  the  10-cents-a-pound  tax  on  pipe 
tobacco,  chewing  tobacco,  sniiff,  of  levies  on 
telegraph  and  private  communications  serv- 
ices, auto  parts,  llghtbulbs.  and  club  dues; 
reduction  of  the  auto  levy  to  6  percent,  and 
of  the  10-percent  tax  on  local  and  long- 
distance phone  calls  to  3  i)erceQt. 

January  1,  1967:  Reduction  of  the  auto 
levy  to  4  percent  and  of  the  phone-call  tax 
to  2  percent. 

January  1,  1968:  Reduction  of  the  auto 
levy  to  2  percent  and  the  phone-call  tax  to  1 
percent;  repeal  of  the  Federal  doctunentary- 
stamp  tax  on  real-estate  sales. 

January  1,  1969:  Reduction  of  the  auto 
levy  to  1  percent;  repeal  of  the  phone-call 
tax. 

VOTING   RIGHTS 

On  August  6,  the  Chief  Executive  ratified 
a  bill  aimed  at  enforcing  Negro  voting  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  constitutional 
amendment.  It  was  the  second  major  civil 
rights  law  enacted  In  2  years. 

Federal  registrars,  or  examiners,  can  be 
(and  are  being)  sent  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  that  on  November  4.  1964,  had  a 
registration  or  voter  participation  of  lees  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting  age  population  and 
that  used  a  literacy  test  or  other  device  In 
quallfjrlng  voters.  All  tests  are  suspended 
when  the  Federal  registrars  show  up,  and  all 
persons  may  be  registered  who  either  could 
,Jiot  or  did  not  want  to  be  registered  by  local 
oflQcials.  Federal  poll  watchers  can  be  ap- 
pointed later  to  see  that  voters  are  protected 
against  intimidation  and  violence  when  they 
actually  try  to  vote  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  elections. 

Penalties  for  interfering  with  voters  are 
as  much  as  $10,000  in  fines  and  up  to  5  years 
in  Jail,  or  both. 

The  law  affects  the  entire  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Alaska,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  plus  34  coun- 
ties In  North  Carolina  and  one  county  each 
In  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Maine. 

CRIME 

An  extension  through  June  30,  1967,  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  July  8.  This  provides  $26,500.- 
000  fca:  continuing  demonstration  projects 


aimed  at  developing  techniques  for  damplag 
down  crime  among  youth;  funds  for  training 
personnel  to  operate  the  projects  are  pro- 
vided. 

To  date,  16  comprehensive  community 
demonstrations  are  underway,  including  one 
each  in  such  major  cities  as  Boston,  New 
Tork.  and  Washington.  D.C.  More  than 
98,000  youths  are  participating  In  the  proj- 
ects, and  proponents  of  the  program  say 
more  than  270,000  youngsters  In  the  "tar- 
get" areas  have  been  constructively  Influ- 
enced. About  12,500  persons  have  received 
training.  Many  projects  have  provided 
model  organizations  and  laid  the  ground- 
work for  antlpoverty  community-action  pro- 
grams; 9  of  the  16  projects,  in  fact,  have  been 
selected  as  nucleus  organizations  for  com- 
munity-action programs  under  the  antlpov- 
erty program.  The  organizations  are  aimed 
at  such  basics  as  treatment  of  drug  addic- 
tion, sexual  deviation,  training  teenagers  as 
Eubprofesslonal  caseworkers,  motivation  and 
education  of  potential  school  dropouts,  and 
operation  of  halfway  houses  for  youths  re- 
leased from  reform  schools. 

On  July  15,  Mr.  Johnson  ratified  a  bill 
Imposing  tough  controls  on  makers  and  sell- 
ers of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  such 
as  barbiturates  and  amphetamines,  better 
known  as  pep  pills  and  goofballs.  By  still 
recordkeeping  standards  required  of  man- 
ufacturers and  distributors,  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  midt  retail  peddlers  will  be  aided. 

These  drugs  can  be  sold  legally  only  by 
prescription  and  are  used  in  treating  such 
ailments  as  severe  depression,  obesity,  and 
Insomnia.  The  legislation  action  resulted 
from  growing  evidence  of  abuse  of  the  drugs' 
use,  especially  by  teenagers.  Pep  pills  and 
goof  balls  have  replaced  harder  to  get  nar- 
cotics in  many  localities.  Federal  drug  po- 
licers  say  nearly  half  the  XT.S.  output  of  ihese 
drugs  is  diverted  into  illegal  channels,  i 

The  measiu"e  makes  mere  possession  of  the 
drugs  an  offense  unless  a  person  having  them 
can  show  they're  for' his  own  use  or  that  of 
his  family  or  animals  imder  his  care.  Stiff 
penalties  ranging  from  fines  of  $5,000  to 
$15,000,  imprisonment  up  to  2  years,  or  both 
fine  and  Jail  are  set  for  violations  of  the  new 
measiu'e  involving  persons  under  21. 

STEMMING  DOLLAR  OUTTLOW 

To  help  keep  dollars  trtan.  flowing  overseas, 
a  law  was  enacted  July  21  extending  through 
mld-1968  authority  for  n.S.  banks  to  pay 
hlghw  Interest  on  time  deposits  of  foreign 
governs^ents  than  on  domestic  deposits. 

On  Jun5~3ftKthe  President  ratified  a  bill 
reducing  to  $100  from  $167  the  retail  value 
of  goods  that  US.  citizens  may  bring  in  free 
of  duty  from  trips  abroad.  Also,  the  amount 
of  duty-free  liquor  allowed  Is  reduced  to  1 
quart  from  1  gallon.  The  restrictions  go 
into  effect  October  1.  The  dollar  outfiow  will 
be  reduced  by  about  $55  million  a  year. 

Another  measure  designed  to  continue  to 
make  DJS.  Investments  abroad  in  developed 
countries  less  attractive  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  further 
action.  This  is  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 
The  bill  would  extend  this  tax  through 
July  31,  1967,  The  tax  was  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  and  enacted  last  summer. 
Americans  who  buy  foreign  stock  from  for- 
eigners must  pay  a  tax  equal  to  15  percent 
of  the  purchase  price.  The  tax  on  foreign 
bonds  ranges  from  2.75  percent  to  15  percent, 
depending  on  maturity.  The  taxes  are  de- 
signed to  raise  the  cost  of  raising  capital  in 
the  United  States  by  about  1  percent  and 
thus  discourage  the  outflow  of  U.S.  Invest- 
ment funds. 

ANTIPOVERTT   AID 

On  February  17,  President  Johnson  asked 
Congress  to  double  funds  for  his  war  on 
poverty,  and.  it  looks  as  though  he'll  get 
more  than  he  asked  for.  The  House  on 
July  22  authorized  for  spending  nearly  $19 
billion  In  the  year  begun  July  1,  far  more 
than  the  $785,400,000  appropriated  for  the 
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«.BTious  12  months,  and  extended  the  pr». 
21m  through  June  80.  1868.  Th«  Senate 
CSoiiU  fdr  only  •!.«  billion;  dlfferwjces 
2t  have  to  be  reconcUed  In  a  House-Senate 

""SSTwere  numerous  changes,  but  the  pro- 
-^  remains  baslcaUy  unchangecL  This 
Slwldes  for  the  Jobs  Corps  tor  about  40.000 
S«;  and  girls  aged  16  to  21.  some  of  whom 
«mld  work  in  parks  and  conswvatlon  areas 
^  receive  remedial  education;  larger  traln- 
^  centers  provide  vocational  training  and 
^cation  in  skills  ranging  from  clerking  to 
mechanics.  Trainees  are  paid  $60  a  month. 
A  work-training  program  for  100,000  In  the 
tame  age  group  provides  work  in  their  com- 
munities on  projects  picked  by  local  orga- 
nizations and  governments. 

A  work-study  program  is  designed  to  help 
140  OOO  needy  college  students  get  part-time 
or  full-time  work  on  or  off  the  campus.    Com- 
munlty-acUon   projects   are   financed,   such 
as  tutoring  and  training  programs,  recrea- 
Uon    centers    in    slum    areas,    and    others. 
Grants  are  being  made  to  States  to  spur  pro- 
grams in  adiUt  basic  education  and  literacy. 
Poor  farm  famines  are  eligible  for  loans  for 
land  and  supplies  and  for  nonfarm  enter- 
prisee   to   boost    their   incomes.     Money    Is 
provided  for  housing,  sanltaUon,  education, 
and  child-care  for  migrant  farm  workers  and 
their  families.     Easier   terms   arc   avaUable 
for  Federal  small-business  loans  to  concerns 
unable  to  qualify  for  other  credit.    A  work- 
experience  program  Is  provided  for  Federal 
experimental  projects  to  Uain  or  give  con- 
structive work  to  Jobless  fathers  and  other 
needy  unemployed  persons.     VISTA  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America) ,  a  corps  of  6.000 
people,   is    helping    establish    and    run    the 
Job  Corps,  work  In  various  State  and  ccan- 
munity  programs,  and  work  on  existing  Fed- 
eral projects  involving  mental  health,  mi- 
grant workers,  Indians,  and  others. 

ATO  TO  AGRICULTURE  . 

As  always,  agricult\u-al  legislation  is  prov- 
ing to  be  very  troublesome.  An  omnibus 
farm  bill,  differing  considerably  from  the 
President's  request  but  still  mostly  accept- 
able to  the  White  House,  cleared  the  House 
Agriculture  Conunittee  July  20,  Its  first  step 
toward  passage.  Mainly  It  proposes  exten- 
sion of  price  supports  and  acreage  controls 
on  wheat,  boosting  farm  income  from  wheat 
consumed  domestically  to  $2.50  a  bushel 
from  $2  currently;  on  feed  grains;  wool;  and. 
with  major  modifications,  on  cotton.  A 
dairy  program  would  guarantee  milk  produc- 
ers a  share  of  the  premium-priced  fluid-milk 
market  so  that  they  would  not  be,  under 
present  legislation,  so  sharply  penalized  by 
loss  of  Income  for  reducing  excess  produc- 
tion. A  land-retirement  scheme  to  take  up 
to  40  million  acres  of  unneeded  cropland  out 
of  production  Is  also  proposed. 

Already  enacted,  on  April  16,  however,  were 
tough,  new  tobacco-production  controls 
based,  for  the  first  time  since  1938.  on  num- 
bers of  pounds  a  farmer  can  sell  each  year 
rather  than  solely  on  the  number  of  acres 
he  may  plant.  The  President  asked  for  the 
legislation  because  per-acre  output  of  the 
leaf  has  been  rising  so  fast  that  planting 
controls  are  becoming  less  and  less  effective. 
Currently,  the  tobacco  siuplus  totals  about 
1.3  billion  pounds,  up  250  million  pounds 
from  a  year  ago. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENTS 

Lack  of  clear  constitutional  provisions  for 
succession  to  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  in  some  circumstances  has  long 
troubled  leaders  of  the  Nation.  The  Ill- 
nesses of  President  Elsenhower  and  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  focused  at- 
tention anew  on  the  problem.  On  January 
28.  President  Johnson  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  constitutional  amendment  aimed  at 
clarifying  article  II,  section  1,  of  the  Constl- 
uuton      On   July  6,   Congress  obliged,  and 

•ib;nitted  to  the  States  for  ratification  a 


proposed  amendment  with  these  provisions: 
Should  tba  PreeideiBt  die  or  xttign..  the 
Vice  President  would  become  President. 

When  the  Vice  President  beoomes  Presi- 
dent, diee,  resigns,  or  whenevw  the  office  of 
Vice  Presldwit  becomes  vacant,  the  Presldeat 
would  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  would 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Vice  President  would  become  Acting 
President  whenever  the  President  notified 
Congress  In  writing  that  he  was  xinable  to 
perform  his  duties,  presumably  through  ill- 
ness or  other  disability. 

The  Vice  President  also  would  become  Act- 
ing President  whenever  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  "or  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide"  sent  a 
written  declaration  to  Congress  that  the 
President  was  unable  to  perform  his  duties. 

But  subsequently  whenever  the  President 
declared  in  writing  to  Congress  that  no  in- 
ability existed,  he  would  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  hU  ofllce.  He  might  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  if  within  7  days  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  some  other  body  designated  by  Congress, 
disputed  his  ablUty  to  function  in  office  via 
a  declaration  to  Congress.  In  that  event. 
Congress  would  decide  the  Issue,  with  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  necessary  to 
keep  the  President  from  resuming  his  official 
duties. 

The  amendment  goes  Into  effect  If  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  50  States  ratify 
It  within  7  years. 

FOREIGN    Am 

A  joint  House-Senate  committee  has  been 
considering    Mr.    Johnson's    foreign-aid    re- 
quests since  June.    He  asked  for  $3.4  bllUon 
m  the  year  begun  Jvdy  1,  smallest  In  fwelgn- 
ald  history.    The  Senate  bill,  passed  June  14, 
provided  a  2 -year,  $3.2  bllUon  a  year  authori- 
zation including  $89  million  few  econtanic  aid 
to  southeast  Asia,  and  would  create  a  16- 
member  planning  commission  to  recommend 
.  ways  to  overhaul  the  program  beginning  July 
1,  1967.    Aid  would  be  limited  to  50  nations. 
The  Senate  bill  also  would  channel  $55  mil- 
lion of  military  assistance  to  Latin  America 
through  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  House  version  differed  sharply,  provid- 
ing close  to  the  full  $3.4  bllUon  the  President 
requested,  but  the  authorization  would  be  for 
only  1  year:  no  provision  for  revamping  the 
aid  program  was  Included.     The  Joint  com- 
mittee has  compromised  on  a  $3.36  billion  fig- 
ure for  foreign  aid.  but  It  is  deadlocked  on 
the  House  insistence  that  the  authorization 
be  for  only  1  year. 

LABOR-LAW    REVISIONS 

Passed  by  the  House  on  July  28  and  cer- 
tain of  final  adoption  by  the  Senate  Is  a  law 
that  will  be  organized  labor's  biggest  legis- 
lative victory,  with  administration  help, 
since  the  New  Deal.  This  measure,  high  on 
the  President's  priority  Ust.  nullifies  rlght- 
to-work  laws  In  19  States.  The  laws  prohibit 
labor  contracts  that  make  union  member- 
ship a  requirement  for  keeping  a  job.  The 
States  right-to-work  legislation  Is  author- 
ized bv  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act;  the  measure  now  moving  through 
Congress  repeals  section  14(b) . 

Other  revisions  of  labor  laws  asked  for  by 
Mr.  Johnson  probably  won't  be  enacted  until 
next  year.  These  Include  extension  of  the 
niunber  of  weeks  of  Federal  Jobless  pay  bene- 
fits, and  extension  of  coverage  of  minimum 
wage  laws  to  additional  types  of  workers 

MANPOWER   TRAINING 

Renewed  and  expended  authority  for  Fed- 
eral aid  for  Job  retraining  programs  through 
mid- 1969  authorized  $454  million  for  the  year 
begun  July  1.  The  bill  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Johnson  on  April  26.  The  aim  of  this  law. 
enacted  first  In  1962.  Lb  mainly  to  help  work- 
er* Jobless  because  of  technological  change. 
It  was  expanded  the  following  year  to  pro- 


vide for  teaching  unemployed  illiterates  and 
others.  ^^    ^ 

The  measure  enacted  this  yMj^ithorlzes 
training  for  eerrloe  Jobs  such  4PBulds  and 
butlen  and  mam  requirements  for  paying 
for  unemplored  people's  relocatl<m  expenses. 
Experimental,  demonstratloa,  snd  pilot  proj- 
ects are  established  to  show  new  methods  of 
meeting  probleoas  of  long-term  unen^loy- 
ment.  underprlvUeged  youth,  displaced  older 
workers,  the  handlcai^>ed.  and  members  of 
minority  groups.  Grants  for  such  efforts 
could  be  with  public  or  n<mproCt  organiza- 
tions; contracts  could  be  made  with  both 
profit  and  nonprofit  private  groups.  Train- 
ing payments  may  now  be  paid  for  104  weeks, 
twice  as  long  as  previously  allowed. 

The  goal  In  1962  had  been  to  train  400,000 
jobless  workers  In  the  succeeding  3  years. 
More  than  320.000  trainees  have  been  ac- 
cepted m  the  program. 

DETENSE 

Early  this  month.  Congress  authorized 
spending  niearly  $1.8  billion  In  the  fiscal 
year  begun  July  1  for  military  construction 
at  home  and  abroad  and  for  mlUtary  family 
housing.  Provided  for  is  con8tr\ictlon  at 
427  bases  and  building  of  9.500  new  family 
housing  units;  lease  of  7.000  family  units  Is 
authcHlzed.  too. 

On  July  11.  the  Chief  Executive  signed 
into  law  authority  to  spend  over  $16  Wlllon 
for  new  aircraft,  ships,  missiles,  and  weap- 
ons research  and  development  In  the  fiscal 
year  begun  July  1.  Within  7  days  In 
May,  Mr.  Johnson  asked  and  got  a  vote  of 
confidence  In  his  conduct  of  the  '^etnam 
fighting  along  with  authority  to  spend  an 
extra  $700  million  to  press  the  conflict.  He 
is  ctirrently  asking  an  additional  $1.7  billion, 
and  further  supplemental  requests  are  ex- 
pected. Congress  seems  quite  willing  to  go 
along  vrlth  almost  any  Pentagon  request. 
In  all,  Mr.  Johnson  has  asked  and  Capitol 
Hill  Is  moving  rapidly  to  approve  a  total  of 
over  $47  billion  In  defense  spending  In  the 
fiscal  year  begun  July  1. 

That  even  this  may  be  exceeded  Is  highly 
probable.  One  reason  Is  what's  happening 
to  the  President's  May  12  request  for  a  4.8 
percent  pay  increase  for  the  military  except 
enlisted  men  with  less  than  2  years'  serv- 
ice; the  latter  were  to  get  a  2.7  percent  boost. 
Instead,  Congress  voted  more  than  twice  as 
much — an  average  6  percent  across  the  board. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  expected  to  sign  the  bill  this 
month  and  make  the  $1  billion  a  year  in- 
crease eflfectlve  September  1. 

ARTS    AND    HUMANITIES 

Nearing  final  passage  is  a  Presldentially 
backed  measure  establishing  a  Nation^ 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
The  House  version  of  the  proposal  would  set 
up  separate  national  endowments  for  arts 
and  for  humanities  totaling  $63  million 
through  June  30.  1968.  A  Federal  council 
would  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  two 
endowments  in  relation  to  other  Federal 
programs. 

Each  endowment  could  make  grants  to 
individuals  and  nonprofit  groups  and  organi- 
zations for  research,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  activities.  Included  are  art  pro- 
ductions of  many  kinds  and  developing 
scholarship  in  such  humanities  as  languages, 
literature,  history,  law,  philosophy,  and  art 
criticism. 

Matching  grants  of  up  to  $50,000  would 
be  authorized  by  the  arts  endowment  to  aid 
State  arts  agencies.  The  humanities  endow- 
ment would  award  fellowships,  loans,  and 
grants  to  pay  for  publication  of  scholarly 
works  and  promote  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  himfianltles.  Addi- 
tionally. Uncle  Sam  would  be  permitted  to 
mptch  private  grants  available  In  the  fields 
of  arts  r.nd  humanities. 


REDUCTION    OF  SILVER    IN    COINS 

To  permit  continued  expanslcm  of  the  U.S. 
coin  supply  and  tp  free  more  of  Increasingly 
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HOW  TO  GET  THE  DETAILS 


Geneiblly,  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to 

latest  information  and  details  about 

le^latlon  is  to  write  a  letter  to  the 

from  your  district  or  to  one  of 

your  tw^  Senators. 

to  widespread  belief,  most  Mem- 
k>ngre6S  are  glad  to  oblige  you  in  this 
If  they  don't  have  the  Information 
members  of  their  staffs  usually 
to  get  it.    They  may  refer  yoiir 
to  the  proper  Federal  agency, 
almost  useless  to  write  directly  to 
agencies  about  newly  enacted  pro- 
Imply  because  rules  and  regulations 
new  laws  into  effect  have  not  been 
Because  this  Congress  is  producing 
leglslatiozx  that  is  extremely  corn- 
executive  branch  of  the  Govem- 
wlll  be  bogged  down  for  months 
the  new  laws  and  making  tbou- 
policy    decisions   connected   with 
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IN  T9E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr. '  JDALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
finished  reading  a  most  interesting  and 

series  of  articles 
he  so-called  Eastern  bloc  by  the 
nd  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
iTagstaff,  Ariz. 

artldes  the  author,  Mr.  Piatt 

'eports  on  his  observations  on  a 

made  this  spring  to  England, 

Poland,     the     Soviet 

Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 

and  Austria.    In  the  case  of 

and  the  Soviet  Union  this  was  a 

look  for  Mr.  dine  in  1  year. 

emerges  from  these  articles  is 

of   a   judgment  made  by 

i.ble  and  experienced  reporters  in 

years — the  judgment  that  we  err 

of  communism  as  monolithic 

Communist  coimtrles  as  parts  of 

Rather,  Mr.  Cline  joins 

(ther  observers  in  the  conclusion 

can  and  must  deal  with  the 

countries  on  an  individual 

that  trade  with  these  coun- 

c^n  advance  both  our  own  ends  and 

of  world  peace. 

Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  the 

of  my  coUeagues  to  the  article 

filed  from  Vienna,  Austria.    It 

the  heart  of  the  "trading  with 

issue  and,  I  believe,  has 

bearing  on  a  recurring  debate  in 

legislative  body. 

objection  I  shall  insert  this 
by  Mr.  Cllne  at  this  point  in  the 
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Coi  omunists' 


Thire's  No  Such  Thing  as  a  "Commttwist 

Sttpebstate":  UHrm)  States  Should  Catix 

TO  Satellttes'  National  Interest 
(By  Piatt  Cllne) 

Vienna. — A  Joke  we  were  told  in  one  of 
the  Conununlst  coun tries: 

Koeygln  telephones  President  Johnson  and 
says  his  countay  has  a  very  serious  problem, 
and  wants  to  know  If  the  United  States  can 
help.  L3J.  says  he  will  do  what  he  can — 
what's  the  problem?  Kosygln  replies  that  the 
U.S.SJi.  is  overrun  by  grey  field  mice,  and  his 
scientists  have  tried  posion,  traps,  etc..  but 
the  mice  continue  to  proliferate.  L.B.J.  says 
he  wlU  take  the  matter  up  with  American 
scientists.  In  a  day  or  so,  be  phones  the 
Kremlin  and  says  he  thinks  he  has  the  an- 
swer: he  is  sending  it  over  by  special  envoy. 
The  envoy  delivers  a  cage  containing  white 
mice  with  Instructions  that  the  Soviet  are 
to  release  them,  which  they  do.  Then  all 
the  gray  mice  follow  the  white  mice  in  a 
6\ilcldal  march  into  the  sea.  Koeygln  tele- 
phones L.B.J.  and  thanks  hhn.  L.B.J.  says: 
"That's  OK,  anytime  we  can  help.  Just  call  on 
us."  Kosygln  says,  "Well  we  do  have  another 
problem."  LB.J.  says,  "Tell  me  about  It, 
well  do  what  we  can."  Kosygln  says,  "Mr. 
President,  do  you  suppose  you  could  send 
us — a  white  Chinaman?" 

People  in  all  the  Communist  countries 
seem  to  be  quite  aware  that  Chinese  and 
Soviet  ambitions  are  incompatible.  Soviet 
citizens  do  not  hesitate  to  express  distaste  for 
the  Red  Chinese. 

(I  told  Russian  friends  the  old  Joke:  West- 
em  c^timlsts  tire  learlng  Russian,  the  pessi- 
mists, Chinese.     They  enjoyed  it.) 

We  stop  here  In  Austria  for  a  brief  rest 
prior  to  the  trip  home — an  easy,  11-hour 
flight  by  Pan  American  Jet  clipper  to  New 
York. 

Austria  is  most  easterly  of  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  goes  about  its  business  In 
a  free  and  open  manner  despite  the  fact  that 
It  has  Commimist  neighbors  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  and  could  be  gobbled  up  by 
the  Communists  over  the  weekend — if  it 
weren't  for  the  Western  Powers. 

Looking  back  over  our  many  weeks  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  we  make  some  fur- 
ther observations  and  draw  some  conclusions : 

All  of  these  countries  call  themselves  "peo- 
ple's democratic  republics"  but  all  are  dicta- 
torships. 

All  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia  are 
bound  by  the  Warsaw  pact,  a  mutual  defense 
treaty  (which,  incidentally,  the  Soviets 
ignored  when  they  smashed  the  Hungarian 
revolt  in  1956).  They  are  also  bound  to- 
gether by  the  "Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance"  which  would  correlate  the  eco- 
nomics, somewhat  on  the  order  of  the  E\n"o- 
pean  Common  Market,  again  excepting 
Yugoslavia. 

The  smaller  members  seem  to  realize  that 
with  each  step  they  take  toward  full  eco- 
nomic Integration  with  the  others,  includ- 
ing "Big  Brother,"  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
move  further  from  economic  independence, 
and  become  more  and  more  subject  to  politi- 
cal domination  by  the  Soviets. 

The  smaller  countries  do  not  like  to  be 
called  "satellites"  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  satellites  varies.  The  people  of  those 
countries  generally  fear  the  Soviets  and  dis- 
trust them. 

The  Soviets  In  turn  do  not  fully  trust  their 
"satellites."  None  of  them  are  completely 
dependable — national  interest  again  takes 
precedence  over  "socialism."  They  are  un- 
doubtedly of  great  strategic  value  to  the 
Soviets. 

We  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  by 
accepting  the  idea,  propagated  by  them,  that, 
they  rule  a  great  Communist  empire.     This 
claim  has  been  challeneged  and  compromised 
by  these  smaller  countries. 

Most  of  the  people  In  the  Communist  na- 
tions have,  at  least  for  a  time.  Insulated 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  from  jK>lltlcs. 
They  are  more  concerned  about  better  places 


In  which  to  live,  more  and  better  food,  ad- 
vantages  for  their  children,  having  some  fun 

(A  Joke  which  might  have  been  told  in  al- 
most any  of  these  countries  (except  the 
U.S.S.B.) :  "Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  last 
meeting  of  the  p€irty?"  Answer:  "I  would 
have  If  I  had  known  It  was  the  party's  last 
meeting.") 

What  are  the  chances  of  a  major  war, 
launched  by  the  Kremlin  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  communism?"  Extremely  unlikely. 
They  don't  want  to  take  the  chance;  they 
might  very  well  lose,  which  of  course  would 
mean  the  end  of  their  regime. 

Granted  that  we  have  problems  in  the  field 
of  world  affairs.  But  so  have  the  Soviets- 
Including  these  volatile.  Individualistic  and 
deeply  nationalistic  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Balkans. 

The  Soviets  have  great  problems  and  in 
my  opinion,  less  ability  and  fewer  resources 
with  which  to  solve  them.  There  are  Indeed 
cracks  In  the  Kremlin  wall.  The  Soviets,  for 
instance,  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  produce 
enough  food  for  their  people. 

We  should  abandon  the  Idea  that  we  are 
confronted  by  a  Communist  superstate  and 
deal  with  these  nations  on  an  Individual  ba- 
sis with  due  regard  for  their  goals,  traditions, 
history  and  self-interest.  And  this,  I  believe, 
we  are  doing  Increasingly,  as  our  leaders 
more  clearly  see  the  opportunities. 

Extended  trade  with  all  countries  can  serve 
the  cause  of  peace.  And  with  trade  we  can 
export  Ideas,  attitudes,  values  which  con 
have  a  terrific  impact  in  the  dictatorships. 
To  slam  the  door  In  the  faces  of  the  smaller 
Communist  countries  would  simply  serve  to 
move  them  cloeer  to  the  U.S.S.R. 


Tbe  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
Memphis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times in  the  romance  of  air  travel,  we 
overlook  the  men  behind  the  scenes,  the 
men  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  who 
thread  the  airlines  through  crowded 
skies. 

Mid-South,  the  Sunday  magazine  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  recently  fea- 
tured an  excellent  article  on  the  air 
traffic  control  center  at  Memphis 
Metropolitan  Airport.  The  work  of 
these  dedicated  men  of  the  FAA  is  de- 
scribed by  writer  William  Thomas  as  he 
tells  the  story  of  American  Airlines 
flight  341  from  New  York  to  Memphis. 

•Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom   the   Commercial    Appeal   Mid-South 

magazine.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Aug.  15, 1965] 
Threading     the    Airliners     Through    The 

Crowded    Sky — Shri-mpboats    Sail    Elec- 

THONTC  Lanes  To   Help   Planes   Come  in 

Safely 

(By  William  Thomas) 

In  the  air  traffic,  control  center  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Memphis  Metropolitan  Air- 
port, a  telet3rpe  machine  banged  out  this 
mystifying  message : 

"AA341  B727-B  0510  EW280  J29  Mem  " 

Translated,  the  coded  report  said:  Amer- 
ican Airlines  flight  341,  a  Boelng-727  travel- 
ing 610  mph,  was  due  over  Evansville  at 
38,000  feet  on  Jet  route  29  to  Memphis. 

Instantly,  a  clerk  tore  the  message  off  tlie 
teletype  and  passed  it  along  to  Joseph  W. 
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»«Mer8on,  the  watch  •uperviBor  In  the  Fed- 
.^^vutlon  Agency  Center  li«.  The 
Stsr  U  like  something  out  of  Buck  Rogers, 
^t^nsL  a  huge,  enclosed  arena  where  men 
^^^tdlo  headphone-  work  wnldrt  • 
Sb^of  electronic  device,  that  watch  the 
J5J,  for    more    than   200   miles    In   every 

■"^  Mr^  Anderson  studied  the  brief  report 
««  fllKht  341.  the  Memphis-bound  airline 
S.S  nearly  250  mile.  away.  Onboard 
!«  a  crew  of  6  and  49  passengers.  Pew  were 
rTare  that  their  plane  was  fast  becoming  a 
fartor  in  the  crowded  skies  over  the  Mid- 

*°Sfoughtfully,  »«r.  Anderson  looked 
irnund  the  cavernlike  control  room  where 
M  men  were  busy  directing  air  traffic  over 
^tonessee  and  parts  of  six  other  Stat«i.  At 
«ist  moment,  the  Center  had  nearly  60  air- 
craft under  its  control  and  now  another  one 

on  the  way. 

-me  control  room  glowed  green  in  tbp  light 
of  two  dozen  radar  scopes,  it  hummed  with 
weather  wires  and  teletype  machine,  which 
Unk  the  Memphis  Center  with  more  than  20 
other  air  traffic  control  hubs  across  the 
country.  It  Is  theee  centers  which  "f  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  planes  from  colliding 
In  the  Nation's  airways. 

In  the  half-darkened  control  room.  Mr. 
Andei«>n  finished  checking  the  report  on  the 
incoming  plane,  one  which  he  would  never 
tee  except  as  a  tiny  double-slash  of  light 
moving  across  the   green   pool  of   a  radar 

scope 

As  ixe  passed  the  information  along  to  one 
ot  hlB  traffic  controllers,  the  passenger,  in 
ths  $5  million  airliner  were  Just  finishing  a 
meal  of  chicken  Kiev  with  wUd  rice  and 
toBsed  green  salad.  Three  pretty  rteward- 
taaea  cleared  away  the  trays,  and  passengers 
craned  their  necks  for  a  last  look  at  the 
Indiana  countryside. 

Plight  341  was  a  new  Jet  aU-llner  flying 
nonstop  from  New  York  to  Memphis,  and 
thenoe  to  Uttle  Rock  and  DaUas.  It  was 
Kheduled  to  come  under  the  control  o<  the 
Memphis  PAA  Center  minutes  after  passing 
over  Evansville. 

At  the  plane's  controls.  Capt.  Cotton  John- 
toa,  of  NashvlUe,  received  Instruction,  from 
the  PAA  Center  at  IndlanapolU  to  »t  hi. 
radio  frequency  for  MemphU  and  make  con- 
tact with  the  Center  here. 

It  was  «  familiar  routine  for  the  46-year- 
(dd  pUot  who  had  been  flying  30  years,  the 
last  26  with  American  Airlines.  He  knew  hi. 
plane  was  fading  off  the  edge  of  a  radar  nope 
in  Indianapolis  and  about  to  appear  on  an- 
other one  In  Memphis. 

On  this  flight  (done,  he  had  already  been 
tracked  by  seven  FAA  Installations  along  the 
route  from  New  York*.  LaGuardla  Airport. 
He  had  been  In  conrtant  contact  with  air 
traffic  controller,  on  the  ground  who  had 
plotted  hi.  progrea.  acroa.  their  Kopes, 
steered  v><m  around  thunderstorms,  and  kept 
him  separated  from  other  aircraft. 

It  wa.  almort  a.  If  he  had  been  escorted 
across  the  skie.  by  a  serleo  oif  electronic  Boy 
Scouts,  each  helping  him  a  part  of  the  way 
and  then  passing  him  along  to  the  next. 

For  Captain  Johnson,  the  flight  wa.  little 
different  from  hundreds  of  others — with  two 
exception.:  Pirrt,  he  had  been  forced  to  turn 
back  for  a  minor  mechanical  adjustment 
shortly  after  leaving  LaGuardla  and  was  be- 
hind schedule.  Second,  it  was  hi.  Initial 
run  on  the  nonstop  trip  from  New  York  to 
Memphis,  on  which  a  record  time  of  1  hour 
and  45  minutes  had  been  aert  the  day  befwe. 
At  Memphis,  a  new  arrival  time  already 
had  been  poeted  behind  the  American  Air- 
line, ticket  counter.  Eleven  perwn.  had 
made  reeorvatton.  to  board  the  plane  here 
and  take  it  on  to  UtUe  Rock  and  Dalla.,  It. 
final  destination. 

The  sun  was  low  under  the  right  wing  a« 
night  341  croned  into  the  MCtor  controlled 
by  the  Memphl.  FAA  Center.  Tba  plan*  wa. 
traveling  along  one  of  tbe  Natton*.  major  Jet 


poutefr— a  MTt  o«  highway  In  the  aky  known 

1^  j_2g ^which  It  had  bem  following  .ince 

pawing  over  Daytoti.  Ohio.  Out  o<  New  York, 
thTplSie  had  flown  Jet  Bomte  eo.  There  are 
10  Jet  route,  into  Memphis. 

It  had  been  .teered  through  other  high- 
flying traffic  by  FAA  rtatlon.  at  New  York 
City,  PhUUprtwUTf.  N.Y..  Allegheny,  and.  Day- 
ton, Ohio;  LoutovUle  and  Indianapolis. 

These  centers  keep  idanes  of  all  descrip- 
tions, including  thOM  of  the  mUltary.  sep- 
arated by  at  least  6  miles  laterally  and  1.000 
feet  vertically.  To  help  them  keep  apart, 
planes  flying  north  and  east  are  assigned 
altitudes  In  odd  numbers  and  those  flying 
west  or  south  are  given  altitudes  in  even 
numbers.  ,  ^ 

Plying  at  28.000  feet,  Captain  Johnson 
had  little  to  worry  about  as  far  as  small  air- 
craft were  concerned.  They  fly  the  low  al«- 
tude  airways  system  and  are  easily  separated 
from  Jet  traffic  which  travels  at  24.000  feet 
and  above.  However,  the  pUot  knew  he 
would  encounter  smaU  plane  traffic  when  de- 
scending for  the  approBcii  on  Memphis. 

At  that  moment,  there  were  a  dozen  planes 
in  the  air  over  the  MemphU  Airport,  and  the 
controller.  In  the  tower  were  busy  directing 
them  onto  the  three  principal  runways. 
For  the  tower,  flight  341  would  not  become 
a  traffic  factor  for  another  half  hour. 

Acroa.  the  fleld.  In  the  FAA  center  control 
room,  Lawrence  E.  Trultt  sat  hunched  over 
a  long-range  radar  scope,  watching  the  high 
altitude  trafllc  200  mile,  northeast  of  Mem- 
phis Mr.  Trultt,  who  ha.  been  an  FAA  con- 
troller for  8%  years  and  ^„".y"  *^*^?? 
Boelngshlre,  »w  the  new  •T>llp"  as  It  ap- 
peared on  the  edge  of  his  Kreen. 

At  the  same  time,  he  received  a  radio  mes- 
sage from  the  FAA  center  in  Indlanajwlls, 
saying  that  fll^t  341  wa.  being  "pa«ed  ofl; 
to  hi.  control.  Mr.  Trultt  flipped  a  wrttch 
In  the  Memphis  center  and  radioed  Captain 
Johnson   artclng  him  for  IdentlflcaUon. 

In  the  cockpit.  Captain  JohnsMi  pressed  a 
button  which  magnlfle.  the  radar  signal  re- 
flected by  hJ.  Jet.  As.  Mr.  Trultt  watched 
his  scope,  the  bUp  suddenly  brightened  and 
he  knew  It  wa.  the  plane  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting. He  glanced  at  the  flight  P">p«fs 
report  he  had  received  earlier,  and  noted  the 
alritoer  now  wa.  about  4  minute,  ahead  of 
Its  estimated  schedule.  He  corrected  the  es- 
timated arrival  time. 

In  the  seat  beside  Captain  Johnson  wa. 
Firrt  Officer  Ray  Brown,  •^Tul«.  Okla 
man  who  married  the  former  Barbara  Bllott 
of  Whitehaven.  He  grinned  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  some  of  the  lost  time  had  been 
made  up. 

Behind  them.  In  the  flrst-class  passenger 
section,  a  blue-eyed  blond  hostess  named 
BUlye  Kay  Scott  was  serving  coffee  and 
fluffing  pillows.  ^     . 

It  was  only  her  fourth  flight,  and  she 
didn't  yet  quite  imderstand  how  the  air- 
liner wa.  being  guided  through  the  sky  by 
a  complex  netwo*  of  men  and  machines. 
To  the  8tewarde(B.  and  her  passengers,  they 
had  seemed  to  be  alone  In  the  air— and 
were  xmaware  they  had  flown  over,  under 
and  around  acores  of  other  planes,  all  care- 
fully controlled  from  the  ground. 

For  100  mllee,  Mr.  Trultt  tracked  his  air- 
liner, using  a  small  piece  of  plastic  known 
as  a  "shrlmpboat,"  which  he  laid  on  top  of 
the  scope  and  pushed  along  over  the  blip. 
Since  there  Is  no  vmy  to  determine  the  alti- 
tude of  an  aircraft  on  radar,  he  double- 
checked  It  with  the  pilot. 

When  Captain  Johnson  radioed  a  request 
to  begin  his  descent,  Mr.  Trultt  txirned  to 
the  low  altitude  centroUer  beside  him  to 
determine  if  the  way  was  clear.  The  re- 
quest was  OK'd.  and  Mr.  Trultt  told  the 
pilot  to  reset  his  radio  frequency  and  con- 
tact the  low  altitude  controller.  This  man 
would-  guide  the  plane  down  to  5.000  feet 
and  within  60  miles  of  the  airport. 

The  air  route  traffic  cMitrol  center  han- 
dle, flight,  between  airport,  only,  and  once 


plane,  approach  their  deatlnatlon.  they  are 
paned  onto  FAA  tower  team,  who  guide 
them    through    heavily    congerted    airport 

traffic.  ^,  .     , 

On  the  eighth  floor  of  th^  Memphis  control 
tower,  almost  a  mUe  north  ot  the  airport 
terminal,  CaldweU  Boone  wa.  directing 
traffic  operation,  from  a  dark  wlndos^SM 
radar  room  where  three  abort-range  Mopes 
were  in  operation.  Mr.  Boone  already  had 
been  alerted  by  the  center  that  flight  341 
was  checking  traffic  In  the  path  of  the  air- 
liner. 

Two  of  the  scope,  were  for  approach  con- 
trol, each  handling  one-half  of  the  airport 
acUvlty.  The  third  scope  wa.  watching  de- 
partiu-es. 

Inside  the  airliner,  the  "No-Smoklng*  light 
had  been  turned  on  and  stewardesses  were 
checking  to  see  that  passengers  had  locked 
their  safety  belts.  On  board  wa.  a  family  of 
10  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Little  Rock,  and  the 
stewardesses  kidded  with  the  wide-eyed 
youngsters. 

The  airliner  had  dropped  to  about  5.000 
feet,  and  In  the  last  light  of  the  day,  pasMn- 
gers  could  see  the  shining  ribbon  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  west. 

As  the  descending  plane  approached  Navy 
Memphis,  30  mile,  to  the  north,  a  new  bUp 
appeared  on  the  short-distance  K»pe  In  front 
of  controUer  Sam  BrasweU  of  823  Hernando. 
Mr.  Braswell  asked  for  an  Identlflcatlon, 
and  in  the  cockpit  Captain  Johnwm  again 
punched  the  button  known  m  "transponder." 
The  blip  on  the  scope  brightened  again. 
Satisfied,  the  controller  directed  the  pUot  to 
descend  to  4.000  feet  and  come  In  on  a  head- 
ing of  170  degrees  (10  degree,  eart  of  due 
south  on  a  360-degree  ccnnpan  circle).  He 
told  the  pilot  to  contact  the  tower  for  land- 
ing Instructions. 

The  sun  was  nearly  down  aa  the  plane  be- 
gan the  long  glide  that  woxUd  be  climaxed 
with  a  landing  apeed  of  117  mile,  per  hour. 
The  pilot,  first  officer  and  the  flight  engineer 
each  checked  about  40  Instrument,  which 
Jam  the  cabin  of  the  sleek  727. 

On  top  of  the  tower.  In  an  elght-wlndowed 
glass  bowl,  three  controllers  were  burtly 
working  airplane  traffic  both  In  the  air  and 
on  the  runways  and  taxlways.  Already,  they 
had  thrown  the  switches  which  turn  on  the 
airport's  lighting  system,  ranging  from  white 
recessed  lighting  In  the  middle  of  the  run- 
ways to  the  blue  lights  outUnlng  the  taxl- 
ways. 

prom  the  piane,  the  pUot  caught  the  flash 
of  "sequence"  light,  which  pc^nt  to  the 
runways  like  a  stabbing  arrow.  BecauM  the 
lights  seem  to  move  In  a  flash  toward  the 
runways,  the  FAA  men  can  the  system  "tl»e 
rabbit." 

It  had  been  a  heavy  day  for  the  FAA^ 
Memphis  tower,  directed  by  chief  controUer 
James  Arthur.  Hi.  team  had  handled  more 
than  900  takeoff,  and  landings,  and  only  an 
ho\ir  before  were  working  plane.  Into  the 
complicated  traffic  pattern  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  two  minutes. 

At  one  point,  tower  controller  Herb  Weber 
was  handling  flve  pilots  simultaneously  and 
using  three  runways  for  takeoffs  and  land- 
ings. 

There  is  no  radar  In  the  glass  l>owl  of  the 
tower,  known  as  "the  cab"  where  traffic 
controllers  work  with  a  mlcrt^hone  In  one 
hand  and  a  pair  of  field  glasses  In  the  other. 
Although  air  traffic  faclUtle.  have  been 
vastly  Improved  In  recent  years  to  Include 
such  feattu-es  as  an  Instrument  landing  sys- 
tem and  electronic  equipment  which  meas- 
ures the  distance  a  pilot  can  see  down  a  run- 
way. Mr.  Arthur  Is  still  pushing  for  the  day 
when  Memphis  will  have  parallel  north- 
south  runways  on  which  they  can  separate 
the  big,  fast  Jets  from  the  small,  slower  pri- 
vate planes. 

As  flight  341  approached  the  Memphis  area, 
tower  men  were  directing  traffic  on  two  run- 
ways, using  the  north-south  runway  for  com- 


> 
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mere:  al  airliners  and  the  east-west  runway 
nortt  of  the  tower  for  light  planes.  Although 
two  1  »lg  oominercial  planes — one  of  them  a 
Boeli  g  707 — were  prep«u-lng  to  depart,  traf- 
fic o^  er  the  alrp<»l  had  temporarily  slacked 
off. 

In 
Ann. 
light 


the  tower.  Robert  Ingram  of  3915  Pattl 

pointed  northward  to  an  Indistinct  red 

and  said.  "There  she  Is."     Just  then, 

Johnson  radioed  that  he  had   the 

Ln  Bight,  was  canceling  his  Instrument 

plan,  and  wanted  Instructions  for  a 

landing. 

Johnson  ordered  the  wheels  low- 
miles  from  the  end  of  the  runway. 
the  plane's  white  landing  lights  blazed 
Ingram  radioed  the  pilot,  "The  wind 
degrees  at  3  miles  per  hour  and  you 
eared  to  land  on  runway  one-seven.    A 
Is  h<Adlng  to  the  southwest,  and 
you  ^111  I3e  No.  1  and  he  will  be  No.  2." 
Sui  Idenly  a  voice  blared  out  of  the  speaker 
the  t<9  of  the  tower.     "You  want  me 
No.  2  or  No.  1,"  asked  the  pilot  of  the 
Bonanza. 

b«  No.  a.  right  behind   the   727,  ■' 
ontroUer  said.  "Do  you   have  him  In 
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,"  came  the  answer,  "he  Just  tiirned 
landing  lights." 

voice  cut  in  over  the  speaker.    It 
he  pilot  of  a  Beechcraft,  still  3  miles 
requesting  landing  instructions.     Mr. 
calmly  gave  the  Beechcraft  a  head- 
tuzned  his  attention  back  to  the  727, 
now  stood  out  against  the  darkening 
than  a  mile  away  from  the  end  of 
ifinway. 

big  Jet  swooshed  past  the  tower  and 

rheels  touched  the  airstrip  at  a  spot 

with  burned  rubber  from  other 

It  sped  down  the  concrete  past 

Igns  which  tell  the  pilot  how  much 

,y  be  has  left.     Then  the  big  plane 

and  turned  off  a  tazlway   leading 

the  terminal. 

the  plane  rolled  up  to  gate  1,  children 

10-member  family  pressed  their  noses 

the  airliner's  windows. 

airlines  official  watched  it  come  In,  and 

at  hlB  passenger  chart. 

that's  something,"  he  said,  "There's 

of  10  with  most  of  them  traveling 

o^e-thlrd  fare,  and  at  that  rate  they're 

cheaper  than  you  could  go  by  stage - 


eould  have  added  that  they  had  a  whole 
at  men  "riding  shotgun"  In  FA  A  sta- 
along-  the  way. 


Reg^aal  CooperatioB:  A  Modos  ViTendi 
for  New  bigland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ON,  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   KASSACHVSETTS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aitsfust  16, 1965 


M  r.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  formally 
end<  rsed  tixe  concept  of  regional  develop- 
me»  by  passlner  the  Public  Works  and 
Ecoi  komic  Devel<H>inent  Act  of  1965. 

T  le  potential  for  regional  develop- 
men  >  has  already  been  demonstrated  in 
New  England  where  a  number  of  public 
and  private  agencies  have  been  working 
on  I  rograms  that  will  apply  to  economic 
growth  the  existing  regional  ties  based 
on  I  opulaUon,  geography  and  tradition. 

I4  the  summer  1965  issue  of  State 


Government,  Edwin  W.  Webber,  of  the 
New  England  Council,  reviews  the  prog- 
ress of  New  England  to  date  and  points 
out  that  "the  climate  of  opinion  in  New 
England  supporting  further  development 
of  cooperative  techniques  and  mecha- 
nisms concerning  governmental  services 
is  at  an  all-time  high." 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  just 
passed  will  be  put  to  good  use  in  the  New 
England  area.  '\ 

I  include  Mr.  Webber's  article  in  the 
Record  : 

Regional  Cooperation:  A  Modus  Vivendi  for 
Nrw  England 

!  (By  Edwin  W.  Webber) 

Problems  related  to  high  population  den- 
sity, rising  urban  complexities,  and  attendant 
requirements  for  all  manner  of  public  fa- 
cilities, within  a  region  of  relatlvly  small 
geographic  dimensions,  are  contributing  In 
New  England  to  markedly  Increased  coopera- 
tion among  Its  State  governments.  In  this 
article  Edwin  W.  Webber,  until  recently  di- 
rector of  the  Interstate  Relations  Program  of 
the  New  England  Council,  writes  of  the  forces 
which  have  been  shaping  this  cooperation, 
cites  outstanding  organizational  forms  and 
activities  it  has  Involved,  and  points  to  Im- 
pressive new  developments  now  progressing 
In  It.  In  July  Mr.  Webber  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  England  Economic  Research 
Foundation  as  project  director  of  a  2-year 
study  concerning  the  potentials  for  New 
England  Interstate  and  intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  the  United  States 
had  been  settled  from  West  to  East.  New 
England  might  well  be  composed  of  one 
State  today  Instead  of  six.  But  while  11 
million  New  Englanders  bask  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  westward  movement  of  Amer- 
ica left  them  with  12  percent  of  the  sen- 
atorial representation  in  Congress,  they  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  processes 
of  history  also  provided  them  with  6  State 
highway  systems.  State  educational  systems. 
State  penal  systems — Indeed  6  of  everything 
in  a  small  package.  Yet.  when  viewed  as 
a  region,  New  England  is  eminently  quali- 
fied for  regional  programing.  And  as  an 
administrative  format  It  may  prove  to  be 
without  peer,  in  view  of  the  many  new  gov- 
ernmental efforts  that  hinge  on  the  creation 
of  r^lonal  mechanisms.^ 

New  England  is  a  small  region.  In  total 
area,  it  comprises  only  66,606  square  miles, 
or  2.2  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  With  an  eye  for  the 
tinlque.  New  Englanders  frequently  cite  the 
fact  that  30  States  have  greater  geo- 
graphical areas  and  8  States  have  larger 
populations  than  these  S  States  combined. 
Its  six  States  share  a  common  history,  nu- 
merous cultural  ties,  and  many  common 
traditions.  Even  the  region's  geography  Is 
suitably  arranged  In  a  way  which  lends  It- 
self to  reinforcing  the  concept  of  regional 
cooperation. 

But,  despite  Its  diminutive  size  and  the 
litany  of  regional  cooperative  spirit  and  en- 
terprise that  may  be  quoted,  the  New  Eng- 
land States  only  recently  have  begun  to  ap- 
preciate the  virtues  that  their  many  coounon 
Interests  and  objectives  have  presented  to 
them. 

MOTIVATION  rOR  REGIONALISM 

Much  of  the  justification  offered  for  un- 
dertaking any  regional  programing  today  cckn 
be  traced  to  the  new  roles  emerging  for  aU 
State  governments.  The  New  England  States 
are  so  exception  to  the  national  trend  toward 
new  and  compelling  responsibilities  for  State 
governments  as  natural  resource  managers, 
recreation  specialists,  and  In  numerous  aOia 
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capacities.  Within  New  England,  this  nn, 
administrative  trend  Ib  directly  traceable  to 
the  pressures  that  are  being  created  by  molti. 
faceted  growth.  The  six-State  area  is  faotd 
by  a  number  of  corollaries  to  progress:  blih 
density  of  popiilatlon;  diffusion  of  its  uibu 
population;  decline  of  raU  transportatlob' 
rapid  obsolescence  of  new  and  older  pubu^ 
facilities;  and  the  general  needs  of  revitali- 
sation  and  renewal  of  core  cities  and  towni 
In  effect,  New  England  typifies  a  most  Intenn 
version  of  growth  problems  which  have  de- 
veloped or  are  developing  elsewhere. 

Because  many  of  these  responsibilities  and 
problems  transcend  normal  political  bound- 
aries, their  management  requires  unique  and 
experimental  methods  of  administration,  in 
New  England  some  observers  would  go  so  lar 
as  to  assert  that  the  future  of  State  govern- 
ment depends  heavily  on  development  ot 
plans  for  growth  on  a  regional  basis.  Thtw 
same  observers  hold  that  the  alternative  to 
action  Is  the  erosion  of  a  soimd  cultural. 
economic  and  social  foundation,  coupled  with 
progressively  increasing  financial  burdeni 
and  waste  of  resources. 

In  response  to  these  problems  and  issues, 
the  six  New  England  States  have  fashioned 
an  informal  system  of  Interstate  govern- 
mental relationships.  All  of  these  relation- 
ships are  regionally  based  and  oriented  in 
that  they  embrace  specific  governmental  ac- 
tivities— that  is,  planning,  police  administra- 
tion, and  so  forth^-on  a  New  England  basis. 
Today,  the  New  England  States  place  con- 
siderable emphasis  and  reliance  upon  these 
Infomxal  institutions  to  develop  ways  and 
means  by  which  a  number  of  Interstate  prob- 
lems may  best  be  handled.  This  is  especially 
apparent  if  one  examines  the  coterie  of 
formal  and  informal  cooperative  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  established  among  the 
six  States. 

INFORMAL    INTERSTATi:    ORGANIZATIUKS 

The  percursor  to  the  bulk  of  this  effort 
Of  seeking  regional  solutions  to  regional 
problems  has  been  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  (NBGC).  ElBtabllsbed  In 
1938,  the  NEGC  has  opened  up  new  and  dra- 
matic areas  for  regional  exploration.  At  Its 
tirglng,  numerous  associations  and  confer- 
ences of  State  officials  have  been  formed  and 
have  been  encouraged  to  examine  the  po- 
tential for  development  of  their  administra- 
tive programs  on  regional  and  Interstate 
bases.  Twenty-five  such  regional  organiza- 
tions have  been  established.  Each  Is  con- 
stantly at  work  seeking  means  by  which  more 
meanlngfiil  form  can  be  given  to  interstate 
cooperative  efforts. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  these  bodies 
may  be  divided  into  two  types:  (1)  those 
which  serve  as  Informal  forums  and  clearing- 
houses on  regional  matters;  and  (2)  those 
which  serve  as  administrative  mechanisms 
for  ongoing  regional  programs.  The  focus 
of  this  paper  wUl  be  on  the  first  group— 
those  which  serve  in  a  clearlnghou.se  ca- 
jMiclty  on  questions  of  regional  public  policy.' 

They  Include  the  following: 

The  New  England  State  Police  Adminis- 
trators' Conference. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  State  Avi- 
ation Officials. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  SUitc  Ag- 
riculture Conunlssloners. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Education. 

The  New  England  Librarians'  Association. 

The  New  England  Governors'  ConferencB 
of  Milk  Officials. 

The  New  England  State  University  Bu- 
reaus of  Government  Research. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  Publlo 
UtUity  Commissioners. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  State  Pub- 
lic Health  Officials. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  State 
Public  Welfare  Officials. 
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The  New  England  Conference  of  Parks  and 

^?New  ^la'id  Governors'  Traffic  Safety 

^e^New    England   Conference    of   SUte 

"'Se  V°rSgland  Fiscal  Agents  Assocla- 

"°^e  New  England  Governors'  Committee 
on  Personnel  Management. 
The  New  England  State  Purchasing  Offi- 

"?bf*New^Sland   Conference   of   Work- 
«•«•«  Compensation  Officials. 

^e  New  England  Conference  of  State  Uni- 
veSy  C^pe^"^«  Extension  Service  Direc- 
tors 


"Sie  New  England  State  Tax  Officials  As- 
'°Se°Northeastern  Resources  Committee. 

THB  ROLE  or  THK  N«W  INGLANO  COVBRNOR'S 
COMrCRENCK 

The  New  England  Governors'  Conference 
fuStlons  in  pi^  as  a  focal  point  through 
iSch  a  conseWis  of  one  or  all  of  the  above 
Stations  can  be  brought  to  bear  upK,n 

regional  issues  and  P«>^^-  ^"  °^n?gc 
c^ference  agencies  report  to  the  NEGC 
JSSSKilly  ol  matters  which  appear  to  re- 

"TthrSue'^---  consideration  lend 
thSnselves  to  discussion,  »«^°""f3,  ™'^"! 
^y  be  sufficient  for  the  sake  of  thelrset- 
Siient.  Occasionally,  a  problem  prov"  ^o 
I  beyond  the  effective  »~P«  ^^  J^  ^I 
formal  discussion  and  exchange.  These  oc 
SSons  usually  call  for  a  stronger  more 
Sma7  strategy^  or  tactic.  The  NEGCjnay 
SeT  designate  an  Informalconferenceof 
State  officials  as  an  ad  hoc  Governors  oom- 
^ttee,  and  commission  It  to  ?"""•  "^e 
matter   with   a   view    toward   resolution  of 

"^nTxlmple  of  this  type  «rf.act'on  was  the 
creation  in  1963  of  the  New  England  Gover- 
nors' Traffic  Safety  Conference.  Thte  confCT- 
ence  is  composed  of  the  commlssi^er  of 
public  safety,  the  motor  vehicle  reglsta|ar. 
ind  a  representative  of  the  txaffic  safety 
committee  of  each  of  t»^»  New  England 
States.  The  NEGC  directed  them  to  search 
out  the  possibilities  for  adoption  at  more 
uniform  traffic  laws  and  regulations  among 
the  New  England  States.  Within  a  few 
months,  the  conference  mem*^".  "P;^^ 
their  results  and  aided  materially  In  idwitl- 
fylng  the  obstacles  to  such  uniformity  ol 
laws  and  regulations.  Since  then,  modest 
but  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to'^J^l 
settlement  of  some  of  the  Interstate  ou- 
ferences  In  these  regulatory  areas. 

Another  example  was  action  of  the  NEGC 
In  1964  leading  to  creation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors'  Committee  on  Personnel 
Management.  Here,  the  problem  centered 
upon  a  general  need  for  collective  upgrading 
of  the  quality  of  public  services  of  the 
several  States. 

In  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  more 
dramatic  steps  to  be  taken  toward  such  im- 
provement, the  NEGC  commissioned  the  con- 
ference to  examine  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  cooperation  leading  to  joint  use  oi 
facilities,  staff,  and  programs  of  training. 
The  committee  Immediately  pinpointed  five 
areas  within  which  Interstate  cooperative 
effort  would  result  In  Improved  govern- 
mental services.  These  Included  recnilt- 
ment,  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  Federal 
programs,  State  salary  administration,  ex- 
change and  sharing  of  persoimel,  and  train- 
ing, education,  and  personnel  development 
programs. 

The  Governors'  committee  agreed  further 
that  the  area  of  greatest  need  and  potential 
for  mutual  benefit  was  collaborative  training, 
education  and  personnel  development.  As 
a  result.  It  recommended  creation  of  a  New 
England  State  training  faclUty,  and  that 
an  Interstate  compact  be  devised  by  which 
a  regional  career  development  program  could 


be  latmched.  Significant  steps  already  have 
been  taken  toward  spelling  out  the  details  of 
stich  a  program.  And  mere  knowledge  that 
such  a  faculty  may  be  estBhllshed  for  the 
region's  State  governments  has  resulted  in 
serknis  dtscuaslon  of  a  number  ot  related 
proposals,  ranging  from  staff  coUege  develop- 
ments to  sharing  of  highly  specialized  man- 
power needs.' 

OTBm    EXAMPLES 

Although  these'  are  bold  steps,  they  are 
only  a  selective  sampling  of  the  pattern  of 
cooperative  ventures  that  are  being  pursued 
by    the    New    England    State    governments 
today.       Similar     consideration     has     been 
undertaken  by  the  New  England  Conference 
of  State  Budget  Officers  regarding  possible 
development  of  State  budgets  capable  of  re- 
fiectlng  the  impact  of  State  public  expendi- 
tures on  the  region's  economy.    The  region's 
parte  and  recreation  ofliclals  have  met  many 
times  to  discuss  mutual  benefits  accruing 
under  programs  being  developed  through  the 
Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  have  singled  out  potential  sites  for  in- 
terstate    recreational    developments.      The 
State  university  bureaus  of  government  re- 
search have  developed  techniques  for  Iden- 
tifying regional  governmental  problems,  and 
are  wca-klng  toward  establishment  otf  a  com- 
puterized information  storage  system  of  data 
on  regional  questions.    ICUk  officials  of  the 
six  States  have  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation    concerning    their    inspectlonal 
and  regulatory  ftmcttons,  and  the  State  pub- 
lic health  officials  have  agreed  to  support  a 
regional  research  project  designed  to  Identify 
areas  in  which  the  New  England  States  may 
benefit  from  cooperative  use  of  public  health 
facilities,  programs,  manpower  and  materials. 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
present  a  complete  inventory  of  Interstate 
activities  currently  tmderway  In  New  Eng- 
land which  will  result  in  broader.  Improved 
appUcatlon  erf  State  governmental  services. 
Recent  steps  taken  by  sevwal  of  the  region's 
Informal  Interstate  confeTences,  however,  are 
Illustrative  ot  the  final  form  such  cooperation 
may  take.    Specifically,  this  consists  of  mov- 
ing toward  InstltutlonaOlzlng  Interstate  rela- 
tionships  by  establishing  fcamal   organiza- 
tions and  adopting  formal  programing 


TOWARD    rORMAL    COOPERATION 

Current  examples  of  this  type  of  govern- 
mental development  include  the  New  Eng- 
land State  Police  Administrator's  Conference, 
which  presently  Is  seeking  enactment  of  an 
interstate  compact  to  create  a  central  crimi- 
nal Intelligence  center  for  the  New  England 
States  and  provide  for  mutual  assistance 
agreements  among  t***""  Another  example 
is  that  of  the  New  England  Welfare  Com- 
pact, advanced  by  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  which  would 
eliminate  residence  requirements  for  public 
assistance  programs  among  the  States. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  a  regional  cooperative  undertaking  now 
before  the  New  England  States  is  the  pro- 
posed   New    England    Interstate    Plaimlng 
Commission.     In  this  case,  the  State  plan- 
ning directors,  at  the  xirgmg  of  the  NEGC, 
and  assisted  by  the  Northeastern  Resources 
Committee,  the  New  England  Council,  and 
the    Covmcll    of    State    Governments,    have 
drafted  an  interstate  compact  proposing  the 
creation  of  a  New  England  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  formalizing  the  tech- 
niques by  which  coordination  of  statewide 
planning  programs  could  be  achieved.    Ttiere 
Is  no  precedent  <«  the  State  governmental 
level  In  the  United  States  for  such  an  effort. 
At  this  writing  the  compact  has  been  ap- 
proved by  four  of  the  region's  State  legis- 
latures, subject  to  appropriations  being  made 
for  funding  the  commission. 

In  each  of  the  above  instances,  the  com- 
mon denomlnaUM:  of  mutual  interest  has 
first  been  identified  and  the  processes  lead- 
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Ing  toward  the  establishment  of  formal  in- 
terstate oo<^?erative  efforts  then  have  been 
set  in  motion. 

BPEIXCNC  OUT  NEW  DIRECTIOHS 

As  has  been  shown,  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  has  been  a  moving  force 
behind  a  substantial  portion  of  the  coopera- 
tive effort  developed  among  the  New  Eng- 
land States.    While  the  list  of  resulting  ac- 
complishments is  Impressive,  the  most  sig- 
nificant measure  of  Importance  given  to  this 
development  has  been  the  decision  of  the 
NBGC  to  establish  a  permanent  secretariat 
for  its  work.     The  need  of  the  conference 
for  a  permanent  staff  operation  was  made 
apparent  by  the  nature  of  the  discussions 
being   held    and   decisions    lielng   rendered 
during  NEGC  meetings,  many  of  which  dealt 
with    development    of    cooperative    govern- 
mental arrangements  pertaining  to  servloeB, 
facilities,  and  programs.    The  pxirpoee  of  the 
secretariat  Is  to  provide  the  conference  with 
the   type   of  day-to-day  liaison  that  U  re- 
quired In  order  to  act  on  questions  of  re- 
gional public  policy.     Thus,  the  aecretariat 
will  act  as  a  coordlnatmg  body  In  the  over- 
all field  of  mformal  Interstate  cooperation 
within  the  region  by  maintaining  a  consistent 
imk  between  t±ie  several  Interstate  groups 
and  the  NEGC.     A  parallel  role  wiU  be  the 
secretariat's  Involvement  in  researching  re- 
gional Issues  with  a  view  to  brlngmg  areas 
of    cooperation    Into    sharper    focus.     Once 
specific  opportunities  have  been  identlfled, 
the  steps  outlined  earUer  can  be  inltUted 
with  more  precise  and  accelerated  results. 
Any  narrative  of  a  regional  modus  vlvendl 
for  New  England  would  be  Incomplete  with- 
out noting  steps  that  have  been  taken  re- 
cently   strengthening    liaison    between    the 
State  capitals  and  the  37-member  New  Big- 
land   congressional   delegation.     In   an  at- 
tempt to  bring  these  levels  of  policy  leader- 
ship  closer   together,   a   joint   meeting  be- 
tween  the   New   England    Govemoes'    Con- 
ferenec  and  the  New  England  congressional 
delegation  was  held  in  Washingt<Hi  in  April 
1966,  and  marked  successes  were  achieved. 
Regional  questions  and  issues  were  given  an 
airing,  and  specific  attitudes  and  interests 
were  explored.    It  Is  anticipated  that  simi- 
lar meetings  will  foUow,  and  for  essential- 
ly the  same  purposes — to  continue  more  ef- 
fective   liaison    between   the    State    govern- 
ments and  Washington   on   regional   ques- 
tions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  of  the 
American  federal  system  of  government  has 
been  Its  vlablUty.  An  integral  factor  con- 
tributing to  tWs  has  been  the  laboratory 
role  of  the  States.  In  many  instances,  nvr 
governmental  programs  have  been  developed 
on  the  State  level,  and  following  successful 
administrative  experience  later  have  become 
national  in  scope. 

A  comparable  program  area  encompasses 
public  policy  questions  which  might  be  con- 
sidered too  itege  for  the  municipality,  the 
metropolitan  area,  or  even  the  State  to  han- 
dle Individually,  but  less  than  national  in 
scope  and  relationship.  In  these  Instances, 
a  cooperative  multlstate  frame  of  reference 
may  be  warranted  in  view  of  the  public 
policy  areas  to  be  developed.  And  since 
these  questions  of  public  policy  transcend 
State  lines,  the  means  for  their  solution 
clearly  indicate  the  necessity  for  interstate 
and  regional  agreement  on  plans  of  attack. 
This  has  increasingly  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  In  New  England. 

The  New  England  States  are  far  from 
unique  In  this  field.  Other  regions  as  well 
have  advanced  markedly  in  regional  or- 
ganization and  cooperation.  But  the  New 
England  States  have  been  favored  by  a  com- 
mon history,  tradition,  culttire  and  an  all- 
important  sense  of  ctMnmon  Interest. 

At  best,  until  fairly  recently,  the  mythical 
content  of  this  beUef  system  enabled  them  to 
act  in  concert  because  it  was  clearly  in  the 
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Imiyertary  of  Independence  of  the 
Repablk  of  Gabon 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 
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Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 


FRASER.     Mr.  Speaker.   August 
17  mirka  the  fifth   annlversai-y  of  in- 
depenpence  of  the  Republic  of  Gabon, 
date  In  1960  the  last  ties  between 
and    the    colonial    power    were 
In  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
ul  and  friendly  birth  of  a  new  na- 
Today.  5  years  later,  Oabon  Rives 
eximple  of  the  economic  progress  that 
potflble  on  the  African  Continent.    I 
I  can  speak  for  the  American  peo- 
wltcn  I  offer  the  heartiest  cooKratula- 
I  the  Government  and  people  of 
on  this  happy  occasion. 
United  States  has  had  a  loiiR  as- 
sociation with  Oabon  dating  from  June 
^  then  American  missionaries  bcRan 
workl  ig  with  the  Oabonese  people  at  a 
lust  above  the  capital  city  of  Llbre- 
In  recent  years  our  young  Ameri- 


can Peace  Corps  voluntefrs  have  been 
enijaeed  In  a  Joint  venture  that  Is  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  country. 
They  are  workliiK  side  by  side  with 
Oabonese  youth  In  constructing  rural 
schools  and  teachers'  houses,  as  a  part  of 
the  country's  massive  effort  In  education. 
Eluhty  five  percent  of  school-aKe  chil- 
dren are  reportedly  atteiulinK  whools  in 
Oabon. 

The  lush  equatorial  foresLK  nnd  rlcli 
mineral  resources  have  attiwLed  the 
businessmen  of  the  free  world  FJven  be- 
fore Independence  several  laiKc  Ameri- 
can enterprises  recoKni/.ed  tlie  Kieat  \k>- 
tentlal  of  this  African  country  and  Joined 
with  others  In  developing  itw  resources. 
As  a  result  of  thes<'  ventures  juid  the  ac- 
tivity of  about  600  smaller  nrnis,  Oabon 
boast*  one  of  the  hlnhcsl  im  i  capita  in- 
comes In  Africa. 

It  should  be  nottxl  tiiat  fiabon  wel- 
comes private  Investment.  'I'he  recently 
enacted  Oabonese  investment  law  pro- 
vides substantial  concessions  and  (juar- 
antees  for  new  foreign  Investments 
Also,  an  Investment  Kuaranty  aKicement 
has  been  signed  between  Gabon  and  tlie 
UnlttKl  States. 

The  United  Statt^  is  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  Gabon  dining  these 
early  fruitful  years.  It  ifi  my  flim  hope 
tliat  the  bonds  of  frlend8h.ip  tliat  now  ex- 
ist between  our  peoples  will  f^row  ever 
deeper  In  the  future. 


Motoring  Through  Monroe  County,  W.  Va. 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKK 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wrtiT  VIRGINIA 
IN    rHK  SENATE  OP'  THE  UNIirO  HTATKS 

Tuesday.  August  17 .  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirKlnla.  Mr. 
President.  Monroe  County,  W.  Va.. 
named  for  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  James  Monroe,  at  the 
time  of  Its  creation  in  1790.  has  an 
atmosphere  of  the  pleasaiU,  leisurely 
past  at}out  it. 

The  newspaper  report  of  a  recent 
motorcade  to  historical  spots  In  the 
county,  carried  by  the  August  15.  1985, 
edition  of  the  Sunday  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
Gazette-Mall,  makes  the  nostalgic  flavor 
of  the  area  quite  vivid.  In  the  belief  that 
motorists  tired  of  traffic  Jams  and 
crowded  highways  may  find  a  personal 
motorcade  through  Monroe  County  a 
welcome  chajige  of  pace,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  printed  In  the 
Record,  so  that  they  may  know  the 
pleasures  which  there  await  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  CharlrR  (W.  Va.)  Suiulay  (iiizrtti'- 

Mall,  Aug.  15  21.  10651 
MoTORCAOC      IN      Old      Monroe     Histork  ai. 

SoctETY  Conducts  Motor  Tour  or  Coiini  y 

Platorcd  by  Old  South 

(By  William  C.  mX/vMTti  ) 
Monroe  County  wns  once  part  of  a  rihort 
area  frequented  by  the  ante  brllum  urlHtoo 
racy  of  the  Old  South.    Before  the  Civil  War. 


the  region  woe  dotted  with  great  hpiu,,  min- 
nral  uprlngs  furnUhed  the  nominal  rt-umti 
for  their  existence,  but  the  aprliiKh  ui  Rite, 
c.liiui  also  flowed,  and  the  bow  oi  Erot 
twanged  In  the  oaken  grovee. 

Today  moet  of  the  great  old  renoi  i  hotels 
and  cottages  are  crumbled  ruln«.  only  at 
White  Hulphur  Bprlnga,  In  the  iiioiiiiiitliu 
bordering  Virginia,  have  old  KlorlM>  i  urvlvt^ 
the  yeuru. 

Hweet  BprlngB  li  yet  well  pr«h«rvt(i.  hut  In 
now  u  Btate-owned  home  for  the  it^cd  a 
rainiihackle  Bait  Sulphur  reRort  1h  Imimk  n- 
(•on»trucled*^y  Dr.  Ward  Wylle  lui  u  piivui* 
rebldence.  Little  remalnu  ut  Red  Hulplnir 
but  the  spring  Itnelf. 

Whftn  the  eword  of  war  blruck  ili<  .Ujtiiii. 
It  left  behind  the  decaying  corphi',.  oi  u 
ihouound  Imitation  Purthenoiih  Antony 
theee  vlctlmB  were  the  resort  hotelK  lu  viiui 
IH    now    Monroe    County.    W.    Vu 

In  Monroe  County  today,  the  Npi-ci  ii.  ihc 
cuHloimi,  and  the  architecture  have  a  noutli- 
(irn  flavor.  No  wisp  of  factory  siiiokc  pol- 
lutes the  clear  air.  Mountain  ruiiK<-H  nnd 
pottlis  approach  4,000  feet  (the  hiiiitiiiK  Ik 
line),  but  the  broad,  llmestone-bahcd  vulli>y» 
are  fertile  and  well  suited  f<»r  fiu"n)ln|.%  Tlie 
fiua  that  there  are  almost  6.000  nmtc  r-aitle 
than  people  In  Monroe  County  Kllh  iniirli 
atxiut  the  county's  way  of  life.         .    > 

Individual  farms  are  large,  aiul  oiiiii  dc- 
Horve  the  title  of  country  eHlaleh  >  Urban 
<-enterfi.  In  any  large  sense,  do  not  exlhi .  It  u 
iu>l.  titerefore.  surprising  to  leiu*!!  that  the 
population  of  the  entire  county  Is  only  al)out 
11.6U0.  or  leas  than  Umt  of  the  111  tic  town 
of  HouUi  Albans  on  Coal  River. 

The  smallness  of  the  Monroe  Oounl>  \H>\\n- 
latlon  is  no  doubt  a  factor  In  its  coh«f>ivfue««, 
and  Southern  traditions  have  encoiiraKcd  ii 
lllclng  for  Uie  history  of  family  and  pltu-r. 
Thus  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Monrof 
County  Historical  Boolety  is  qulU>  iu.live 
This  year,  the  society  six>nAored  n  public 
toiu*  of  Monroe  County  spots  of  hlntoi  u  :il  and 
M-enlc  IntereHt. 

On  Wednesday,  July  28,  about  7,'>  jn-oplf 
luwembled  at  Union  High  School  luul  hrgun 
a  series  of  visits,  via  autonu>blle  motorcudp, 
u>  some  of  the  more  prominent  polnu  of 
Interest  In  the  county.  The  group  wa/i  nup- 
IKieed  to  assemble  between  8:46  and  0  unv. 
and.  remarkably  enough,  manage<l  u>  K<^t 
underway  almoet  on  schedule. 

As  you  may  have  noticed  while  wat  clung 
wagon  train,  traveling  groups  are  apt  U)  b« 
delayed  at  the  drop  of  an  axle.  But  the 
union-based  motorcade  oould  HI  alTord 
delay— not  if  It  was  going  to  cover  all  Ihe 
country  scheduled  for  It  on  July  28. 

'Ilic  tour  committee  had  arranged  iiiat  no 
leBA  ttian  17  caves,  homes,  springs,  (linrchcH. 
monuments,  and  other  historical  places  and 
edlflces  visited — and  not  only  vlBlte<i.  hut 
that  appropriate  remarks  by  appropriate 
spenkers  be  uttered  about  each  of  thi-ni.  Alt 
of  this  was  to  occur  between  0:1'>  am., 
beginning  In  Zenith  Valley  near  Peters 
Mountain,  and  4:30  p.m.,  with  a  flnal  ;  inp  at 
"Woods  Fort"  in  Rich  Greek  Valley. 

An  hour  was  allotted  for  lunch.  Tim.  not- 
unreiutonable  prandial  period  made  the  <  <ini- 
pletlon  of  the  schedule  even  more  nnlikcly. 

As  11  turned  out.  some  scheduled  stop:  did 
have  to  bo  nklpped.  Nevertheless,  the  mnn- 
ber  uf  places  actually  visited  wiik  ;Mna/liig. 
After  leaving  Zenith  Valley,  where  tin-  (^roiip 
was  told  about  the  hawk  watch  at  llanf.InK 
Rock  and  the  peculiar  roar  aumetlmes  heard 
Ht  Peters  Mountain,  the  motorcadi-  pni- 
reeded  to  Crimson  Springs. 

There,  springs  gush  out  of  the  earth  and 
feed  several  ponds  stocked  with  ramhnw 
trout.  For  a  fee.  flshermen  may  wet  a  iMje 
with  every  expectation  of  success.  Near  the 
trout  ponds  Is  an  old  Iron  mine.  clo«e<l  -wcf 
before  the  Civil  War. 

The  group  then  drove  to  McClun^^K  Mill  an 
authentic  old  grain  grinder  with  an  ever- 
shot  wheel  (the  mill  Is  no  longer  In  opera- 
tion), and  thence  to  Sweet  Springs  hy  way 
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„f  (lap  Mills.  The  late  Ool.  Andrew  8.  Rowun 
WHS  honored  by  a  tour  visit  to  his  birth- 
place near  that  village,  and,  later,  to  his  boy- 
hood home  In  Union. 

Tlie  two  most  prontluent  landmiu-ks  neitr 
Union  were  not  neglected.  'Itiey  are  the 
Confederate  Monument  which  sits  In  lonely 
splendor  Just  outside  town,  and  Rehoboth 
Church  The  monuntent  was  unveiled  In 
September  1001.  and  for  more  than  00  years 
hiui  silently  atte.ited  that  Union  was  largely 
Confederate. 

rtehoboth.  dedicated  by  Bishop  Francis  As- 
hury  In  17Hfl,  Is  the  oldest  Methodist  church 
bulldiiiK  west  of  the  Alleghenles.  lite  old 
loK  church  has  been  jMtched  and  rebuilt. 
i\nd  a  metal -roofed  shed  placed  over  It  for 
protection.  Many  object  to  the  shed,  saying 
that  It  deUacIs  from  the  appearance  of  tlie 
church     C'ount  me  among  the  objectors. 

One  of  the  stops  was  at  Halt  Sulphur 
HprliiKH.  where  I  dlst'overed  that  since  my 
Inst  visit  Dr.  Ward  Wylle  has  purchased  tlie 
place  and  Is  making  good  headway  In  re- 
fiirnlshlnt^  many  of  the  old  buildings.  Tlie 
tour  concluded  with  a  visit  to  Red  Sulphur 
Springs  and  Rich  Creek  Valley,  after  a 
glimpse  Into  Mill  Pond  Cave  near  Greenville. 

A  lour  highlight,  at  least  for  this  writer. 
WHH  a  look  at  the  repair  and  rebuilding  of 
a  rovered  bridge  over  Indian  Creek  about  2 
miles  from  Salt  Sulphur  Springs.  U.S.  211) 
runs  within  100  yards  of  the  bridge,  so  that 
highway  travelers  may  view  It. 

I  saw  some  turned  heads  and  gaping 
mouth.H  on  my  visit.  It  Isn't  every  day  that 
you  see  carpenters  working  on  a  covered 
bridge      Not  In  the  space  age. 

The  Monroe  County  Historical  Society  has 
obtained  a  2U-year  lease  on  the  bridge,  which 
will  be  put  bock  together  with  some  attention 
U>  detail  For  Instance,  tlie  shingles  will  be 
split  with  u  Troe,  as  In  the  old  days,  and  put 
on  In  the  dark  of  the  moon,  to  keep  them 
frnm  turning  up  like  Bob  Hope's  nose. 

Tlie  Monroe  County  Historical  Society  de- 
serves plaudits  for  this  laudable  project. 
Let  others  do  likewise  with  historical  rari- 
ties tn  their  communities. 

Heconstriictlon  of  this  bridge,  by  the  way. 
Is  taking  some  money,  although  landowners 
have  donated  the  nocesaiu-y  property.  If  you 
happen  to  have  u  dollar  for  this  work,  you 
mlKht  get  In  touch  with  Haskell  D.  Shumate 
at  Union.  Shumate  Is  president  of  Uie  Mon- 
roe CJounty  Historical- Society. 

If  you  have  a  pot  project  of  your  own  In 
mind.  Federal  funds  are  sometimes  available. 
Your  delegate  or  State  Senator  should  know 
siMut  nuch  things,  and  It's  his  Job  to  be 
lx)lluMed  by  constituents. 

Will  other  Monroe  County  Hlhtorlcal  Mo- 
torcades follow  the  flrst  one','  It  Isn't  un- 
likely. Such  tours  have  been  going  on  for 
years,  on  a  regional  basis.  In  the  Eastern 
Panhandle,  and  there  Is  no  reason  they 
couldn't  be  worthwhile  In  other  sections  of 
West  Virginia. 

I'here  Is  a  teiuleiicy  in  such  tours  to  crowd 
loo  nuu-li  Into  a  single  day.  but  this  ten- 
dency could  be  curbed.  Travel  gaps  might  be 
filled  by  rt  color-slldo  show.  A  slide  show 
mlj^ht  pret-ede  the  actual  tour,  luid  supple- 
ment the  tour  by  showing  places  and  angles 
not  easily  reachetl  by  the  old,  Uie  Infirm,  and 
the  rotund. 

Those  who  still  worry  about  laying  shingles 
(or  planting  potatoes)  in  the  dark  of  the 
m(K>n  might  be  Interested  In  knowing  that 
Monroe  is  not  tlie  oldest  county  In  the  State. 
Nor  Is  It  the  10th  oldest.  It's  the  13th.  Now 
that  I've  spilled  this  Information  I'm  going 
to  run  right  down  and  tlurow  Salt  Sulphur 
Springs  over  my  left  shoulder. 


New  York  PavilioB  Pro?idci  Entertain- 
B«nt  at  Low  Cost 


KXI-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN   rHK  HOUSt:  OF  REPRK.SKNTA  IIVK.S 

Tuesday.  August  17.  1965 

Mr  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
Ilve  niy  coUeagiuvs  In  the  Connie.ss  will  be 
InteresU'd  In  an  article  appearing  In  tlie 
July  25  Issue  of  one  of  my  district's  out- 
standing dally  newspapers,  the  James- 
town Post-Journal.  The  description  of 
the  entertainment  provided  by  the  New 
York  State  Pavilion  at  the  World's  Pair, 
at  no  charge  and  no  waiting  in  line, 
should  attract  the  attention  of  all  visi- 
tors to  the  fair.  Under  tlie  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  REroRn,  I  in- 
clude Uie  following: 
Nk.w  York  Pavilion  Providkn  ENTKRiAiNMtNi 

AT    Low    COWT 

ll(<Hklent.s  of  Uie  Chaul4iuqua  urea  visllliin 
the  Worlds  tMlr  In  New  York  City  have  every 
rmtson  U>  l)e  proud  of  tlie  New  York  State 
pavilion. 

In  a  domain  where  entertaliunent  Is  costly 
In  either  tUne  or  money,  the  pavilion  provider 
I'i  hours  of  It  dally  ut  no  charge  ami  no 
waltliiH;  lu  line. 

A  huge,  clrculiu-  building,  open-ulr  in  «tyle 
but  oapped  with  a  transluottiit.  multicolored 
r(K>f,  the  pavilion  provides  a  showcase  for  tlie 
Bute's  iM-oducts  while  the  enterUilnment  at- 
tractions provide  the  magnet  U)  draw  visitors 

Tlie  fata  that  such  a  dally  marathon  itl 
vivrlod  entertainment  Is  presented  alone  would 
demand  odinlnitlon.  That  most  of  it  Is 
K«x>d  ^ind  uceuslonally  superlative  eiiler- 
taliimeni  is  a  matter  for  lunuzement. 

Aa  an  exiunple,  recently  tlie  pavilion  wiu. 
the  otiowouse  for  "Oiu-talntlme.  U.S.A."  This 
wiui  a  miniature  musical  revlc>w  staged  by  aS 
students  from  Brlgham  Young  University  In 
Provo.  UtoJi. 

The  young  singers,  dancers  und  musicians 
appeiired  at  the  World's  Fair  only  2  days  after 
returnliiK  to  the  United  States  from  a  4- 
montli  tour  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
Eiuit  and  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  State  De- 
piu-tmenl.  Abroad,  they  presented  a  muslcxil 
picture  of  America  to  hundreds  of  thoumiiids 
of  persoiui  In  14  different  countries 

The  excellence  of  the  "CurUiliitline.  U  .S  A  " 
jiroductlon  and  the  vital  Impact  of  the  BYU 
students'  audlenre  appeal  was  underlined  at 
the  close  of  the  show  when  the  gn.>up  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation  no  Hniall  tribute 
when  coming  from  on  audience  donilnaled 
by  blase  New  Yorkers. 

While  attractions  at  the  New  York  pavilion 
matching  the  caliber  of  the  Brlgham  Young 
University  show  are,  admittedly,  rare,  the 
general  level  of  entertainment  Is  good.  Ba- 
sically musical  In  scope,  the  program  ranges 
from  rcKk-and-roll  combos  to  btmds  to  choral 
groups. 

Musical  units  from  »  number  of  Chau- 
tauqua and  Cattaraugus  County  schools  have 
presented  programs  at  the  pavllloD,  Includ- 
ing bands  or  vocal  ensembles  from  James- 
town, Falconer,  Frewaburg,  and  Chautauqua. 

With  the  average  program  running  80  mln- 
utets  to  an  hour,  tb«  oaaual  rlsltor.  If  not 
Interested  In  the  type  of  pcogram  beln^  pr*- 
sented.  has  only  to  wait  a  sliort  time  for  a 
change. 


I'he  New  York  pavilion  prograins  are  free, 
of  course,  but.  unlike  some  of  the  more 
widely  heralded  exhibits,  do  not  usually  have 
ii  long  waiting  line.  With  a  mors  limited 
capacity  and  with  a  set  program  running 
(rcun  30  to  46  minutes,  some  of  the  better 
exhibits  require  standing  In  line  for  up  u> 
U  hours 

.Some  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  particu- 
larly men- -found  the  Simmons  Building  a 
powerful  attraction.  Off  at  the  perimeter  of 
the  fairgrounds,  the  exhibit  of  the  beddliiK 
iiianuracturer  Includes  a  number  of  alcove.', 
where,  for  a  modest  fee,  the  hot  and  footsore 
falrgoers  may  nup  for  un  hour  or  two. 

At  least  one  visitor  spent  a  full  day  at  llw 
fair  and  declared   himself  well  satisfied,  nl 
though    he   saw    only    two    things-   the    New 
York  lUiViMon  nnd  the  Simmons  Building. 


Gabon   Republic    Marks   Fifth   Year   of 
Indepeademce 


EX'l'KNSlON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELFQRD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN   I  llfc;  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8EN  rAl'IVEH 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagueti  to  a  birthday  being  celebrated 
on  the  West  Cooat  of  Africa.  Five  yeara 
two  today,  Independence  was  proclaimed 
in  the  Oabon  Republic — formerly  the 
ovci-seaa  territoi-y  of  Oabon.  French 
Equatorial  Africa. 

Oabon  is  a  small  nation  of  450,000 
pt>ople,  often  called  the  baation  of  Uie 
Cross  In  Africa  because  of  Its  high  per- 
centaKO  of  Christians.  Formerly  a 
French  colony,  Oabon  today  enjoys  ex- 
cellent relations  with  the  foimer  polonlal 
power.  There  are  more  Frenchmen  in 
Oabon  today  than  in  colonial  times. 

Oabon  is  now  a  republic  with  a  presi- 
dential form  of  govei-nment.  It  has  a 
unicameral  National  Assembly  elected 
for  5  yeai-s.  The  president,  serving  as 
both  chief  of  state  ajid  chief  of  govern- 
ment, is  elected  for  7  -years.  All  otl\er 
members  of  the  Oovernment  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  can  recall 
any  of  them. 

Oabon  Is  unique  in  equatorial  Africa 
in  that  it  has  always  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  and  payments.  Wood. 
mo.stly  loKs.  still  accounts  for  60  percent 
of  all  exports,  but  in  recent  years  Oalxin 
has  begun  to  exixjit  part  of  its  enoiTOou.s 
mineral  wealth.  Much  of  Oabon  is  un- 
explored and  may  contain  additional  de- 
FKjsits  of  minerals. 

Oabon  welcomes  private  InvesLmcnt. 
United  States  Steel.  Bethlehem  Steel, 
Mobil,  and  Shell  are  among  the  Ameri- 
can companies  which  have  Invested  in 
Oabon  In  cooperation  with  European 
firms.,*  But  Ui3.  interest  and  aid  is  clearly 
secondary  to  that  of  France  and  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

AMhouffh  the  majority  of  Oabon 's 
buBineBBes  are  presently  foreign  owned 
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the  future  Is  bright  for 

but"  viable  African  nation. 

like  to  take  this  opportunity 

tulate  the  people  of  Oabmi.  the 

government  and  the  Minister  of 

Defense,  Leon  M'BA  and  the 

Ambassador    to    the    United 

His   Excellency   Aristied   N.    E. 


Virsinuii  Female  Success  Story 


EPTENSKMJ  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WKST  vnamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Auffust  17. 1965 

Mr.  Ibyrd   of   West   Virginia.    Mr. 

the  female  member  of  the  In- 

Commerce    Commission,    Mrs. 

Mae  Brown,  Is  from  my  home 

West  Virginia. 

tory  of  her  career.  Including  her 

to  the  ICJC  by  President 

B.  Jirtmson,  was  detailed  in  a 

carried  by  the  New  York 

>n  Simday,  August  15.  1965.    I 

imqnlmous  permission  to  insert  this 

the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Max  Bsown  MATr«g  icc 
Post  bxK  Latest — Shs  Ixrt  a  Teaching 
Sen  Df  High  School  To  Studt  Law 
(By  Bobert  Bedlngfleld) 

>w  WUson  added  a  great  admlnlsta-a- 

Interstat«  Commerce  Commlaslon 

nominated  Jooeph  B.  Eastman  to 

Calvin  Coolldge   provided   a 

acluriaiBhlp  by  wming  Thomas  F. 

and  Franklin  D.  Booaerelt  tapped 

of  academic  distinction  when  he 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn. 

B.  Johnson,  In  a  little  over  a  year 

has  made  two  appointments  to 

IsBion.    Tlie    most    recent,    an- 

last  week,  put  a  fellow  Texan  and 

WUllard  Deason.  on  the  regular 
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one,  which  attracted  a  good  deal 

won  President  Johnson  the 

of  having  given  the  ICC  Its  first 

glamour.    Thle  came  last  year  when 

Virginia  Mae  "Peaches"  Bro^  to 

woman  member  in  the  Conxinis- 

year  history. 

^rown  took  office  May  7, 1964,  In  time 

In  deliberations  on  some  of 

momentous  matters  to  come  be- 

Commlssion  in  modem  times — merg- 

the  Nation's  biggest  and  most 

railroad  systems. 

the  first  things  she  did  on  moving 

ICC  was  to  read  the  16,000-page  rec- 

Norfolk  &  Western  and  New  York, 

ft  St.  Lotds  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroads' 

■ecord  so  she  was  able  to  vote  with 

Commission  on  that  merger — less 

Dontbs  after  assuming  her  post. 

she  plunged  Into  the  more  than 

record  on  the  New  York  Cen- 

Pennsylvanla    Railroads'    merger 

which  the  ICC  probably  will  an- 

a  decision  this  year.     Her  Job  also 

matters  less  grand.    When  she  was 

she  was  assigned  to  the  agency's 

1.    This   is    sometimes   called   the 

paperwork  factory.     Its  principal  as- 

Is  dealing  with  the  operating  rights 
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of  the  15,000.  motco-  carriers  who  are  under 
ICC  Jurisdiction. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  always  been  a  Brown.  She 
was  bom  November  13,  1933,  In  Pliny,  W.  Va. 
Her  father.  Fellz  M.  Brown.  Is  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Buffalo  in  Eleanora,  W.  Va.,  and 
her  mother,  Hester,  Is  a  teacher  at  River- 
view,  a  small  country  school  In  PUny.  Mrs. 
Brown's  husband  is  James  Brown,  a  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.C..  lawyer, 
who  was  one  of  her  classmates  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

To  become  the  first  woman  ICC  Commis- 
sioner is  Just  another  in  a  long  series  of  firsts 
for  Mrs.  Brown.  She  may  even  be  the  first 
schoolteacher  from  Winfield  High  School 
In  Putnam,  W.  Va.,  to  have  left  teaching 
after  a  year  and  a  half  to  go  to  law  school. 
She  got  her  degree  in  1947  from  the  College 
of  Law  of  West  Virginia  University. 

Upon  grfiduation  from  law  school  she  was 
appointed  law  clerk  to  the  late  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ira  J.  Partlow  of  West  Virginia.  In 
1949  she  was  appointed  executive  secretary 
to  the  State's  Judicial  council,  the  first 
woman  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  Three 
years  later  she  became  assistant  attorney 
general,  the  first  woman  to  be  named  to  that 
office  in  West  Virginia. 

In  January  1961,  she  was  appointed  counsel 
to  Gov.  William  W.  Barron  and  the  follow- 
ing May  became  the  first  woman  In  the 
United  States  to  be  appointed  an  lns\irance 
oonunlssioner  when  she  was  named  to  the 
office'  in  West  Virginia.  It  was  another  first 
when  in  September  1962,  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  West  Vh^lnla  Public  Service 
Commission. 

One  day  early  In  March  of  last  year  Mrs. 
Brown  received  a  telephone  call  from  the 
White  House  asking  her  to  come  to  Wash- 
Ingfton  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Brown  ac- 
knowledges that  getting  a  call  from  the 
White  House  was  not  a  first  for  her.  "But 
the  other  times  I  always  knew  what  it  was 
about,"  she  distlngxiishes.  "This  time  I 
didn't." 

Mrs.  Brown  and  her  hxisband  had  planned 
a  trip  to  New  York  for  the  foUowlng  day. 
They  made  the  trip  but  detoured  via  Wash- 
ington and  the  White  Hoxise. 

"It  was  all  very  fast,"  she  recalls.  "My 
appointment  was  for  10  a.m.  and  I  believe  It 
was  run  In  between  two  othera. 

"The  President  was  very  Intense.  He  asked 
many  questions  and  asked  Vaera.  very  fast. 
Practically  his  only  Interest  84;emed  to  be  In 
making  up  his  own  mind  whether  I  was 
qiiallfied.  He  asked  all  kinds  of  questions 
about  my  background  and  he  questioned  my 
husband  very  carefully  too.  When  It  was 
over,  I  dldnt  know  what  to  think.  Jim  and 
I  continued  on  to  New  York." 

President  Johnsoin,  with  his  usual  Jlalr  for 
choosing  time  and  place,  disclosed  that  eve- 
ning dinner  given  by  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washlngtom  th»t  he 
intened  to  nocninate  Mrs.  Brown  for  the 
ICC.  Mrs.  Brown  got  the  news  a  little  after 
1  a.m.  by  a  reporter's  tele^Aione  call  to  her 
hotel  room  in  New  York. 

Her  response  to  the  inevitable  requeet  for 
reaotlon: 

"Who.  me?" 

Mrs.  Brown  took^her  two  children,  Vic- 
toria Anne,  now  9,  and  Pamela  Kay,  now  5, 
to  the  White  House  when  she  was  sworn  In 
by  President  Johnson.  "I  don't  think  the 
children  will  ever  forget  It,"  she  sajm. 
"Danny  Kaye  was  with  the  President  at  the 
time  and  that  too  was  a  big  thing  for  them. 
The  President  spoke  with  the  children  emd 
It  was  really  the  greatest  thing  In  the  world 
for  them,  not  only  because  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent, but  because  they  associated  him  with 
ranches  and  horses  and  the  like." 

Of  all  the  memories  surrounding  the  ex- 
citement of  her  appointment,  Mrs.  Brown 
especially  cherislies  a  Jovial  tribute  by  the 
late  Adlal  Stevenson.  Addressing  the 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club  1^  Wash- 


ington shortly  after  she  was  sworn  in,  he 
InvcAed  a  parody  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  poem, 
"To  Helen."     Turning  toward  the  radiant 
new  CommlssloneT.  he  said: 
"Peaches,  thy  beauty  Is  to  me 
Like  your  decisions  on  the  ICC." 

The  day  after,  Mrs.  Brown  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Stevenson,  along  with  a  copy  o* 
his  speech.   His  letter  read : 

"My  dear  Virginia:  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
me — even  If  Poe  won't." 

Mrs.  Brown  said  that  anytime  anyone  ad- 
dresses her  by  the  name  of  Peaches  she 
knows  when  they  knew  her.  "It  is  a  nick- 
name I  got  when  I  was  in  college,"  she  said, 
"and  It  stuck  right  through  college."  Mrs! 
Brown's  pcu«nts  never  caU  her  anything  bat 
Glnny  Mae  and  her  husband  calls  her  simply 
Glnny. 

She  speaks  with  the  leftover  Elizabethan 
accent  of  the  southern  highlands,  rather  than 
what  one  thinks  of  as  a  southern  drawl  or 
the  fiatter  midwestem  pronunciation  that 
begins  In  the  Ohio  Valley.  One  of  the  first 
things  she  did  when  she  moved  into  her 
office  at  the  ICC  on  Peiuis]rlvania  Avenue  was 
to  try  to  reaas\u«  her  own  staff. 

You  Just  can't  seem  to  take  the  nervous- 
ness out  of  folks  In  a  moment,"  she  explains, 
which  Is  Just  what  I  would  have  loved  to 
have  done.  But  I  did  try  to  assure  everybody 
in  as  easy  and  quiet  a  manner  as  I  could  that 
I  really  needed  them." 

The  Browns  live  In  a  rented  apartment  in 
Alexandria.  Va.  The  hoiisekeeper  who  has 
"^been  with  the  family  ever  since  Victoria 
Anne  was  bom  moved  to  Alexandria,  too,  last 
year  when  the  Browns  put  their  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  home  up  for  sale. 
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Gabon's  Fifth  Independence  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALZroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  a  few 
moments  today  to  note  an  occasion  of 
great  Importance  to  the  people  of  Gaboa 
In  the  Slimmer  of  1960,  they  took  the 
momentous  decision  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent state  after  having  been  an  over- 
seas territory  and  then  an  autonomous 
state  within  the  French  community.  On 
August  17.  they  celebrate  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  their  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Gabon  Is  a  small  country  lying  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  It  Is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Rio  Muni  and  Cameroon, 
and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Congo 
Republic — ^Brazzaville.  Unlike  many  oi 
its  sister  republics.  Gabon  enjoys  a  fav- 
orable balance  of  trade  coid  payments, 
and  its  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  the  highest  among  the  independ- 
ent states  of  black  Africa.  Gabon  finds 
itself  in  this  fortunate  situation  partly 
because  it  has  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tion and  partly  because  it  possesses  enor- 
mous wealth  in  natural  resources. 

The  hopes  of  the  country  are  pinned  to 
the  rapid  exploitation  of  these  resources 
and  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
income  they  generate.  As  Gabon's  first 
5 -year  plan  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  possible 
to  see  progress  on  many  fronts.  Achieve- 
ments in  education  have  been  outstand- 


ing The  government  of  Gabon  has  en- 
couraged substantial  foreign  tavestment 
and  has  maintained  close  relations  with 
Prance  in  order  to  spur  development 
nrojects.  Facilities  for  the  extraction, 
transport,  and  processing  of  Gabon's 
mineral  wealth  are  being  rapidly  built. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  peoi^e  of 
Gabon  on  their  achievements  since  Inde- 
pendence, and  to  express  may  hope  that 
they  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  steady  economic  and  social  progress  in 
years  to  come. 


A  3- Year  Term  for  U.S  Representatives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  for  schedul- 
ing hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
394,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  Frank  Chelf,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  House  Judiciaiy 
Committee,  and  related  bills  to  increase 
the  term  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

•The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  extend  the  term  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  will 
be  considered  at  these  hearings  vary  only 
In  the  proposed  length  of  the  term  and 
the  mechanics  for  implementing  the  in- 
creased term. 

House  Joint  Resolution  394  and  all  re- 
lated bills  seek  to  amend  article  I,  section 
2«of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
poeed  of  Members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
meroxis  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  18  joint 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House,  each  proposing  an  extension  of 
the  term  of  U.S.  Representatives. 

In  order  to  insure  complete  debate  on 
this  important  constitutional  issue,  and 
to  provide  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  Judiciary  Committee  with 
testimony  on  all  possible  approaches  to  a 
solution  of  this  problem,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  provide  a  3-year 
term  for  House  Members. 

To  prepare  my  own  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an  increased  term  for  House 
Members  and  to  redeem  a  campaign 
pledge,  I  carefully  studied  documents 
which  summarized  the  debate  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  on  the  lengthy  of  the 
term  of  Members  of  the  House' at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
They  considered  1-.  2-,  3-,  and  4-year 
terms. 

House  Joint  Resolution  394 — the  Chelf 
"  resolution — would  provide  a  4-year  term 
for  Members  of  the  House,  with  one- 
half  of  the  Members  running  concur- 


rently with  the  President  and  the  other 
half  running  la  a  mid-teim  Section. 
There  are  some  difficulties  inherent  In  a 
resolution  provldinff  for  a  drawing  of 
lots  to  determine  which  half  of  the 
House  shall  run  with  the  President  and 
which  shafi  run  without  the  President. 
There  is  also  the  problon  of  States 
which  have  an  odd  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  those  which  have  onOy  a 
single  Representative  in  the  House. 
These  are  some  of  the  objections  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  39i  which  I  have 
heard  from  my  colleagues  although  a 
majority  of  those  I  have  spoken  to  favor 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  Members. 

By  reason  of  my  own  desire  to  retain 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  and  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions voiced  by  my  colleagues.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  provide  a  3-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House,  effective 
as  of  the  first  general  election  following 
ratification  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  States. 

I  favor  an  extension  of  the  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  to  3  years  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  Under  a  3-year  term,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  run  for  office  at 
the  same  time.  The  House  would  re- 
main a  noncontinulng  body  subject  to 
reorganization  every  3  years,  just  as  it  is 
subject^to  reorganization  every  2  years 
under  the  present  system. 

Second.  A  3-year  term  would  main- 
tain the  essential  features  of  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. Every  12  years  Members  of 
Congress  would  run  with  the  President 
and  three  out  of  every  four  congressional 
elections  would  take  place  during  non- 
presidential  elections. 

Third.  An  increased  term  for  Members 
of  the  House  would  encourage  more  cit- 
izens with  outstanding  leadership  quali- 
ties to  seek  public  office,  and  would  bring 
to  the  Congress  persons  from  many  wallcs 
of  life  not  presently  stimulated  to  seek 
this  office  l^  reason  of  the  physical  and 
financial  strain  inherent  in  a  campaign 
for  a  seat  in  the  Congress  every  2  years. 

Fourth.  A  3 -year  term  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  voters  to  judge 
their  Representatives  on  the  basis  of  a 
record  compiled  over  a  50-percent  longer 
period  of  time  in  office  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  that  closeness  which  must 
exist  between  a  Representative  and  his 
constituents.  In  addition,  the  voters 
would  be  able  to  judge  their  Representa- 
tives on  tlie  record  and  conduct  in  office 
without  the  frequent  pressures  and  emo- 
tions pi'esent  during  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. This  would  occur  only  once  every 
12  years.  Representatives  would  have  to 
stand  on  their  own  records  of  perform- 
ance. 

Fifth.  Under  a  3-year  term.  Members 
of  Congress  will  run  less  frequently  in 
presidential  elections,  thereby  freeing 
the  Congress  to  devote  itself  to  legislative 
business  during  the  period  preceding 
presidential  elections. 

Most  newly  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress, generally  require  from  2  to  4 
months  to  get  fully  acquainted  with  their 
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duties  and  responsUnlities  and  to  orga- 
nize their  offices  and  staffs.  There  are 
of  course  some  exceptions.  Some  newly 
elected  Members  are  ready  to  perform 
their  duties  and  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities upon  being  sworn  in  as 
Members  of  the  House  and  others  may 
require  longer  periods  to  bec<Mne  fully 
oriented  and  organized.  Then  comes  the 
second  session  which  coincides  with  the 
second  year  of  the  term  when  the  Mem- 
ber faces  a  long  campaign  for  reelection. 
When  we  examine  the  record  of  the 
Congress  we  leam  how  little  legislation 
is  passed  in  the  second  year  of  a  2-year 
term.  In  addition,  when  the  second  year 
coincides  with  a  presidential  election 
year,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Congress 
is  affected  by  the  emotional  strains  of 
the  presidential  campaign.  In  such  cam- 
paigns the  people  pay  most,  if  not  all, 
their  attention  to  the  candidates  for 
President,  Vice  President,  and  Senator 
and  very  little  to  candidates  for  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  because  I 
am  convinced  it  is  the  best  proposal  for 
increasing  the  term  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  more  real- 
istic tenure  without  sacrificing  our  deli-  • 
cate  system  of  checks  and  balances.  In 
addition,  I  wanted  to  afford  my  col- 
leagues an  opportunity  to  review  all  pos- 
sibilties  to  insure  that  we  will  formulate 
our  final  legislative  decision  wisely. 

In  offering  a  resolution  proposing  a  3- 
year  term  I  do  not  claim  originality,  for 
it  is  not  a  new  suggestion.  It  was  first 
proposed  by  thp  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  historical  backgroimd  of  our 
present  system  is  enlightening  and  I  be- 
lieve can  shed  much  light  on  the  subject. 
The  provision  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding a  2 -year  term  for  Members  of  the 
House  was  adopted  after  lengthy  debate 
and  met  with  considerable  opposition  in 
the  Constitutional  Conversion.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  Mwn- 
bers  of  Congress  were  elected  for  only  1 
year,  but  the  Convention  sought  to  avoid 
such  frequency  of  elections.  When  the 
matter  came  up  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  1-,  2-,  3-  and  4-year  terms  were 
proposed.  James  Madison,  of  Virginia, 
seconded  the  3-year  term.  "Instability,"; 
he  said  "is  one  of  the  great  vices  of  our 
Republic  to  be  remedied.  Three  years 
will  be  necessary  in  a  government  so  ex- 
tensive for  members  to  form  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  interests  of  the  States 
to  which  they  do  not  beltmg,  and  of 
which  they  caa  know  but  little  from  the 
situation  and  affairs  in  their  own.  One 
year  will  be  almost  consumed  in  prepar- 
ing for  and  traveling  to  and  from  the 
seat  of  national  business." 

Seven  States  supported  the  3-year 
term— New  Yoric,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia.  The  proposal  passed  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  4  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Madison's  writings  reveal  that  when 
the  question  came  up  in  the  Convention, 
a  motion  to  strike  out  3  years  and  insert 
2  was  cari-ied. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  term 
for  which  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  elected  was  fixed 
and  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 
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Wrl  ing  In  the  Tedenii^nn  defense  of 
a  long  or  term  than  1  year,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Ht  mllton  said: 

As  it  la  eMentim  to  liberty,  that  tb«  Oov- 
emmei  t  In  genenl  iboold  bave  a  oommon 
IntcreB  ;  with  the  people;  k>  It  U  particularly 
winnntl  H.  that  the  branch  of  It  under  oonsld- 
eratlon  ihould  have  an  immediate  depend- 
ence oi,  and  an  intimate  sympathy  with, 
the  pe<  pie.  Frequent  electlonB,  are  tmques- 
tlocabl  f  the  only  policy,  by  which  this  de- 
pendezi  se  and  sympathy  can  be  effectxially 
aecurec .  But  what  particular  degree  ot 
frequency  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  pu  pose,  does  not  appear  to  be  suscep- 
tible o  any  precise  calculation — and  must 
depend  on  a  variety  ot  circumstances,  with 
which :  t  may  be  connected. 

The  variety  of  circumstances  which 
ezlste<  when  Alexander  Hamilton  made 
the  re  narks  just  quoted — are  even  more 
varied  today.  What  motivated  Hamil- 
ton aiLd  otho^  to  favor  a  2-year  term 
Instea  i  of  the  existing  1-year  term  moti- 
vated me  and  I  hope  will  motivate  my 
colleai  ues  to  favor  a  3 -year  term  Instead 
of  the  2-year  term. 

Tod  Ly  a  Member  of  Congress  does  not 
have  t )  return  home  to  acquaint  his  con- 
stituei  ts  with  what  is  happening  at  the 
seat  o:  government.  With  the  newspa- 
pers. I  Builo.  and  television,  a  Member  of 
the  Hwse  lives  under  a  system  of  full 
exposi  re  to  his  constituents.  This  Is  as 
It  should  be.  Ck}ngressional  mail  and 
visits  from  home  by  those  wh(»n  the 
Membsr  serves  represents  only  two  ex- 
ample i  of  the  new  variety  of  circum- 
stance s  which  should  persuade  my  col- 
league s  to  favor  an  extenslcxi  of  the  term 
and  vhen  doing  so  to  favor  a  3 -year 
term. 

The  men  who  fashlcmed  our  Constitu- 
tion hid  good  reason  for  establishing  a 
2-yeai  term  Instead  oi  a  1-year  term  for 
House  Members.  Referring  again  to 
Feden  list  paper  No.  52,  the  authors  said 
"that  the  [House  of  Representatives] 
have  I  n  Immediate  dependence  on.  and 
an  Int  mate  synuxithy  with,  the  pec^le." 

Hoy  ever,  with  oar  years  of  experience 
as  a  d(  mocratic  natlcm.  we  can  now  safely 
assum ;  that  the  notion  of  a  tyrannical 
legida  ;iire  In  Washington  Is  outdated. 
Modem  means  of  axnmunlcation,  un- 
knowr  In  1787,  provide  easy  and  rapid 
oontac  t  between  the  legislators  and  the 
voters  at  home.  Today  we  have  instan- 
taneoi  s  contact  with  the  voters  at  home. 
The  n  dlo  flashes  news  from  Washington 
withiz  seconds  after  the  events  occur. 
The  di  dly  newsp^iers  carry  details  of  the 
vote  cf  each  Member  of -the  House  on 
each  major  Item  of  legislation.  Full 
texts  )f  major  Items  of  legislation  are 
carrie  I  In  the  press. 

Meiibers  of  the  House  in  order  to 
propea  ly  perform  their  duties  and  to  ade- 
quate! 7  discharge  their  resp>onslbiIities 
must  spend  a  dlsproporti(xiate  amoxmt 
of  the  r  time  and  effort  in  the  process  of 
leami  ig  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  de- 
tailed procedures  and  requirements  of 
their  rfHce^  Under  the  present  2 -year 
term  le  must  begin  to  plan  for  his  re- 
electicn  campaign  almost  immediately 
upon  assuming  office.  The  daily  mall, 
the  te  ephones  and  telegraph  and  greet- 
ing tl:e  many  out-of-town  visitors  add 
substa  ntlally  to  the  workload  of  the  leg- 
Islativ  i  duties. 


The  Increase  In  the  legislative  work- 
load has  made  far  more  serious  In- 
roads on  a  Member's  time  and  energy 
than  was  the  case  during  the  early  Con- 
gresses. The  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  very  First  Congress  in  both  of  its 
sessions  proposed  only  142  bills  of  which 
118  became  law.  During  the  88th  Con- 
gress, 15,299  measures  were  introduced 
of  which  1,734  were  adopted. 

Although  the  proposed  3 -year  term 
would  not  of  itself  reduce  the  burden  of 
Members,  a  smaller  percentage  of  his 
total  time  would  be  spent  in  organiza- 
tion of  his  ofBce  and  in  his  campaign  for 
reelection.  His  experience  with,  and 
understanding  of,  the  numerous  techni- 
cal problems  of  his  office,  gained  in  a 
longer  term  in  office  will  materially  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
make  him  a  more  effective  representative 
of  the  people  who  elected  him  to  office. 

Encouraging  legislative  service  as  a 
career  has  considerable  merit.  A  legisla- 
tor should  be  given  more  than  2  years  to 
prove  his  value  as  a  public  servant;  he 
carmot  be  given  a  true  test  of  value  in  so 
short  a  time.  An  additional  factor  to  be 
considered  is  that  with  a  longer  term  in 
office,  Members  may  be  more  independent 
of  the  pressures  from  all  sides,  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  larger  public  interest. 

Of  considerable  importance  to  the  leg- 
islative process  is  the  need  for  sufficient 
time  to  hold  full  and  complete  commit- 
tee hearings  and  House  dcibate  on  com- 
plicated legislation.  This  is  not  always 
available  in  a  2-year  term,  particularly 
in  a  presidential  election  year. 

Lastly,  the  increased  financial  burden 
of  congressional  campaigns  is  a  source 
of  deep  concern  to  many  Members  of  the 
House  and  prospective  candidates.  An 
increased  term  would  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  these  expensive  campaigrns. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  for  his  will- 
ingness to  air  this  subject  despite  his 
previous  statements  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
This  is  truly  a  decision  based  upon  the 
desire  of  the  people  and  the  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
extension  of  the  term  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  particularly  the  proposed  3- 
year  term. 


A  Chip  OiF  the  Silver  Bloc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

j  or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>fTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  as  you  know,  we  filled  many 
hours  in  this  Chamber  and  many  pages 
in  the  Record  with  debate  on  a  new  sys- 
tem of  coins  for  this  country.  Much  of 
that  debate  centered  around  the  trsuli- 
tion  of  a  system  of  silver  coinage  and 
the  need  for  intrinsic  value  in  our  coins 
to  s3anbolize  a  token  of  prestige.  An 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Evening 


Star  puts  these  arguments  in  their 
proper  place  and  with  much  less  ver. 
biage.  Without  saying  more,  I  heartily 
recommend  these  words  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  everyone  who  will  soon  be  jingling 
our  new  coins  in  their  pockets  and 
change  purses: 

PxTNiTT  Monet 

One  of  the  arguments  of  the  Western 
States'  sllyer  bloc  against  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  cut  down  silver  content  in  our 
coinage  was  baaed  on  peychology.  If  people 
knew  the  new  dimes  and  quarters  contained 
less  of  this  precious  metal,  the  theory  went, 
they  wouldn't  trust  the  coinage. 

No  matter  that  European  countries  long 
ago  cut  down  the  amount  of  silver  in  their 
coins  without  harm.  No  matter  that  & 
worldwide  industrial  shortage  of  the  metal 
provided  a  market  for  all  the  silver  that  our 
mines  could  generate  at  today's  prices.  "Hie 
habits  of  the  19th  centxiry  were  too  deeply 
Ingrained  in  Americans. 

Well,  a  funny  thing  has  happened  out  In 
Las  Vegas.  According  to  news  reports,  a  type 
of  coin  made  of  plastic  has  become  almost 
legal  tender.  These  are  the  chips  from 
gaming  tables,  brightly  colored.  Intrinsically 
worth  perhaps  a  petmy  apiece. 

So  respectable  have  Nevada's  gambling  ca- 
sinos become,  and  so  reliable  in  redeeming 
these  (1,  $5,  and  910  chips  with  paper,  cur- 
rency, that  most  stores  in  the  State  accept 
them  as  cash. 

It's  ironic  that  the  home  of  the  cartwheel 
woxild  produce  this  lesson  In  the  symbolism 
of  money.  And  it  suggests  that  something 
bigger  is  at  work  in  maintaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  our  medium  of 
exchange. 

If  the  integrity  of  a  gaming  house  produces 
such  childlike  faith  in  plastic  money,  per- 
haps the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
worth  something,  too,  in  backing  our 
coinage. 


Illinois  Law  Men  Praise  FBI 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
1965,  the  Illinois  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs,  Inc.,  held  their  annual  meeting 
In  Peoria,  HI.  One  of  their  members  and 
officers  is  a  long-time  friend  and  constit- 
uent, Jacob  J.  Novak,  chief  of  police  of 
North  Chicago,  HI.  A  dedicated  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  a  respected  leader 
In  the  community,  "Jake"  was  a  graduate 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy  when  that 
Institution  was  a  mere  fledgling.  "Jake" 
graduated  in  1936  and  the  FBI  Academy 
celebrated  Its  30th  anniversary  this  year. 

Out  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs,  Inc.,  annual  meeting  came  a  re- 
solution commending  the  Federal  Biueau 
of  Investigation  and  its  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  for  their  work  over  the  years. 
My  constituent,  "JakeVTJovak  sent  a 
copy  of  the  resolution /to  me' and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  It  with  my  colleagues 
and  all  Uiose  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record.   It  follows: 

RESOLxmoN  Commending  FBI 

Whereas  the  F^ederal  Bxireau  of  Investi- 
gation, with  the  dedicated  and  inspirational 
leadership  of  Its  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 


hss  over  the  years  tenaciously,  courageously, 
Mid  effectively  waged  a  never-ending  flght 
t«klnst  the  criminal  hordes  and  sinister  sub- 
!!nlve8  and  by  utilizing  the  successful  f uno- 
tions  of  the  Federal  Bureau  oT  Investigation, 
law  enforcement  has  received  invaluable  as- 
jlstance,  encouragement,  advice,  guidance, 
and  training:  and 

Whereas  that  on  July  29,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1965.  the  FBI  National  Academy  has 
juccessfuUy  raised  the  standards  of  law  en- 
forcement for  30  years  and  that  J.  Sdgar 
Hoover,  through  his  invaluable  leadership, 
devoted  guidance  and  persistent  insight  In 
the  institution  of  the  FBI  National  Academy, 
hae  through  high  ideals,  principles,  and 
rtandards  which  are  continually  imparted 
to  all  facets  of  the  profession  of  law  en- 
forcement through  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy; and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  having  recognized 
the  need  for  professionalism  and  training  in 
law  enforcement,  provided  and  made  avail- 
able to  law  enforcement  the  splendid  and 
effective  services  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
Testigatlon,  such  as  the  FBI  Laboratory, 
Identification  Division,  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin,  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  and 
thousands  of  local  police  training  schools: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  PoUce  at  the  annual  meeting  a«- 
jembled  In  Peoria,  111.,  August  1  and  2.  1965, 
do  hereby  wholeheartedly  and  dedlcatedly 
voice  their  trust,  confidence,  and  sincere 
sppreclatlon  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  Federal  Bineau  of  Investi- 
gation and  pledge  our  continuing  \inswerv- 
Ing  allegiance  to  the  high  principles  and 
ideals  promulgated  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
hlB  position  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  iirge  that  such  high 
ideals  and  principles  be  continuously  im- 
ported to  all  facets  of  the  profession  of  law 
enforcement;  and  be  It, 

Resolved,  further,  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  congressional  dele- 
gation for  the  State  of  Illinois  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  congressional  records,  and  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  news  media  and  to  J. 
Bdgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  cognizant  of  the  high  esteem  that 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUoa 
hold  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  associates 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
John  M.  Heatneb, 

President,  Alton. 
Jacob  J.  Novak. 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Chicago. 


How  Much  WiU  Melting  Pot  Hold? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF   WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  we  rush  pellmell  Into  drastic 
revision  of  our  traditional  Immigration 
policies,  before  we  vote  to  gut  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act,  we 
ought  to  pause  to  consider  the  counsel 
of  caution  provided  for  us  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

We  should,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Jones  sug- 
gests, ask  ourselves  "How  much  will  the 
melting  pot  hold?": 


How  Much  Will  tks  MzLTiNa  Par  Hou>? 
(By  JenklB  Uoyd  Jones) 
Under  the  present  McCarran-Walter  Im- 
migration Act,  the  United  States  is  the  most 
generous  of  all  nations  in  its  Immigration 
policy.  It  not  only  admits  about  200,000 
more  newcomers  a  year  than  any  other  coun- 
try, but  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries  on 
earth  that  excludes  no  nation. 

Yet  the  Johnson  administration  is  mount- 
ing a  massive  attack  on  what  restrictions  we 
have,  and  Congress  may,  Indeed,  be  stam- 
peded Into  a  liberalized  blU  that  wUl  open 
the  gates  to  an  inflow  from  the  backward, 
the  poor,  and  the  overcrowded  nations  of  the 
world. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  bill  ends  the  prefer- 
ence for  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles 
and  northern  Eiirope.  It  claims  to  Increase 
by  less  than  7,000  the  present  annual  immi- 
grant quota.  True,  but  a  weasel.  For  it 
transfers  all  nonused  quotas  into  a  common 
pot.  Since  north  Europe  and  the  United 
Kingdom  faU  by  50.000  to  60,000  a  year  to 
use  their  present  quotas,  this  would  be  added 
to  the  nimiber  of  newcomers  admitted. 

But  there  is  much  more.  Nonquota  sta- 
tus would  be  extended  to  all  parents,  wives 
and  children,  not  merely  of  U.S.  citizens,  but 
of  resident  aliens,  as  well.  A  man  with  a 
permanent  visa  to  the  United  States  could 
bring  over  the  whole  family  without  any  re- 
striction. Present  prohibitions  against  the 
immigration  of  mental  defectives,  the  In- 
sane, the  epileptic,  etc.,  would  be  eliminated. 
All  Latin  America  would  remain  quota 
free.  Any  Latin  proposing  to  take  up  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States  is  sup- 
posed to  satisfy  an  American  consul  as  to  his 
financial  responsibility.  But  this  is  easily 
evaded.  Right  now,  we  are  getting  a  lot  of 
World's  Fair  "citizens."  i.e.  Latins  who  buy 
a  10-percent-down  plane  ticket  to  New  York, 
ostensibly  to  see  the  Fair,  and  who  then  re- 
fuse to  go  home. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  add  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Tobago  to  the  quota-free  Latin 
American  list.  Trinidad  has  the  largest 
Hindu  ijppulatlon  in  the  Western  World. 
Right  no^,  Britain  is  stiffening  Its  inunlgra- 
tlon  policy  toward  these  islands  even  though 
they  are  part  of  the  British  Commcnwealth. 
There  are  approximately  a  million  Chinese 
In  Latin  America.  These  are  currently 
counted  as  Orientals,  but  the  new  law  would 
make  Latins  of  them.  The  birth  rate  of 
American  Chinese  is  three  times  the  birth 
rate  of  white  Americans. 

We  are  already  the  most  generous  of  all 
nations  when  it  comes  to  letting  in  political 
refugees  quota  free.  Between  1946  and  1961 
we  admitted  715,000  displaced  persons.  We 
have  added  250,000  Cuban  refugees.  Lead- 
ers of  crowded  countries  may  soon  be 
tempted  to  start  persecuting  any  unpopular 
minority  on  the  theory  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
take  them  in. 

This  fraudulent  bin  Is  being  sold  to  Amer- 
icans on  the  ground  that  our  present  law 
hurts  America*!  "Image"  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  We  are  told  we  must  divest  ourselves 
of  ethnic  favoritism  in  immigration  if  we 
are  to  remain  popular.    Popular? 

Let's  look  at  a  few  lamplei  of  immigration 
restrictions  imposed  by  foreign  nations. 

U.SJ3JI. — ^no  immigrants  except  by  special 
arrangements.  Australia — ^no  nonwhites. 
Switzerland — no  Immigrants.  Argentina  and 
Venesuela — ^no  colored  immigrants.  Can- 
ada  ^Asiatics  practically  excluded.  Cen- 
tral America — ^no  Asiatics  or  Middle  Eastern- 
ers. Jordan,  Morocco — ^long  residence  and 
must  know  Arabic.  Israel — only  Jews  in- 
vited. Liberia — no  immigrants  who  are  not 
of  Negro  descent.  Turkey — must  have 
Turkish  background.  Japan — no  inuni- 
grants. 

Now  let's  grasp  a  nettle.  The  new-think 
claims  that  a  man  must  stand  convicted  of 
bigotry  If  he  believes  that  the  people  from 


one  country  might  make  better  American 
citizens  than  people  from  aifotber. 

Why  should  we  check  our  brains  in  fear 
of  this  charge?  Who  thinks  America  would 
be  imat  it  is  today  if  it  had  drawn  its  im- 
migrants largely  from  Arabs  or  Hottentots  or 
Mongolians  or  Sicilians?  There  are  certain 
fequlrementa  for  making  a  highly  Industrial 
representative  republic  work,  and  certain 
peoples  are  Just  plainly  better  at  it  than 
others. 

In  March  1924,  the  New  York  Times  said 
editorially: 

"A  country  has  a  right  to  say  who  shall 
and  shall  not  come  in.  It  is  not  for  any 
foreign  country  to  determine  our  Inunigra- 
tlon  policy.  The  basis  for  restriction  must 
be  chosen  with  a  view  not  to  the  interest  of 
any  groups  in  this  country,  whether  racial 
or  rellgloiis,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  the 
country's  best  interests.  The  great  test  is 
asslmllablllty.  Will  the  newcomers  fit  Into 
American  life  readily?  Is  their  culture  suf- 
ficiently akin  to  our  own? 

"Certain  groups  do  not  fuse  easily,  but 
endeavor  to  keep  alive  their  racial  distinc- 
tions when  they  settle  among  us.  They  seek 
to  create  foreign  blocs  in  our  midst." 

The  New  York  Times  has  since  changed 
its  mind,  but  a  lot  of  Americans  will  think 
that's  a  mighty  fine  editorial. 

There  are  only  a  few  days  left  in  which 
to  get  the  word  to  Washington. 


A  CoIleg[c  It  Bom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MABSACHTTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New 
England,  and  particularly  in  Massachu- 
setts, are  justly  proud  of  our  traditions 
and  accompUshments  in  hilglier  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  Nation's  oldest  and 
most  respected  Institutions  lie  wtthln 
the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Many  of  this  country's 
greatest  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  from 
the  dawn  of  our  society  right  through  to 
the  present  day  have  sprung  from  the 
classrooms  and  hallowed  halls  of  Massa- 
chusetts colleges  and  universities.         , 

A  large  part  of  this  honored  tradition 
stemjs,  too,  from  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  Innovation,  While  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  among  the  finest  in  the  world, 
Massachusetts  educators  have  never  been 
content  to  rest  upon  their  laurels.  As 
the  world  and  society  are  ever  changing. 
so  also  are  the  demands  upon  higher 
education.  And.  keenly  aware  of  these 
changes:  ever  alert  to  the  need  for  prog- 
res  sand  revision,  our  educational  S3^tem 
has  continually  sought  new  ways  to  meet 
its  goals  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  an  entirely 
new  innovation  in  higher  education  is 
now  unfolding  In  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts.  We  will  call 
it  Hamp^iire  College. 

It  is  being  bom  of  the  union  of  several 
privately  endowed  colleges  and  the  fine 
State  school,  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst.  The  goal  of  the 
venture  Is  in  perfect  step  with  the  needs 
and  desires  of  modem  society :  to  extend 
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possible  educatloiial  benefits  to 

lest  po65lble  segment  of  society 

he  most  reasonable  cost.   Hamp- 

C^llege  is,  and  will  continue  to  have 

pains.    However,  a  generous  en- 

of  $6  million  from  Mr.  Harold 

Johilson.  an  alumnus  of  the  AmJierst 

has  gotten  the  project  off  to  a 

I  am  certain  the  future  of 

reiharkable  innovation  is  assured. 

Jpeaker,  Hampshire  College  was 

?nt  subject  of  a  fine  editorial  In 

Globe  of  August  5. 1965.    The 

is  signed  by  the  famous  "Uncle 

'  and  conveys  much  of  the  pride 

confidence  which  all  of  us  in  Massa- 

feel  toward  the  new  school.     I 

t  hat  editorial  in  full  at  this  point 
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A  College  Is  Born 
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UUngness  of  three  eminent  private 

to    team    with    the    University    of 

is  a  tribute  to  the  growth  and 

of   the   State   institution. 

<  stabllshment  of  Hampshire  College. 

he  caUed.  is  not  directly  And  simply 

to  provide  more  classroom  seats  tor 

tide  of  applicants. 

Intention  Is  to  try  to  reduce  the 

college  education  while  at  the  same 

m4lntainlng  sup>erlor  quality.    Initially. 

new  school  will  iwobably  have  little 

endowment  funds,  the  cost  to  the  stu- 

probably  be  much  on    a   par   of 

other  Institutions. 

are  other  examples  of  cooperation 

iniverslties  which  make  for  econoniv 

uUllzation  of  faculties.     Harvard 

.T.  have  some  pooling  of   ventures 

Some    cross    registration    of 

Is  allowed  In  Cambridge.     In  other 

cfotably  PbUadelphla.  agreements  have 

out  on  the  Joint  use  of  faculty 


wll 


better 


fa  rulty. 


wi  irked 


Hampshire  OoUege  case,  however. 
ppear  to  be  unique  In  the  country 
It  Is  a  Joint  venture  of  private  col- 
a  State  university.  The  agreement 
ts  a  happy  culmination  o'  an  tn- 
niunber  of  experiments  among  the 


Inc  bltutlons. 
Fortu  aately 


oflsn 

ttlElt 


Hamj  ishlre 


tlon.  If  present  hopes  can  be  realized,  new 
yardsticks  for  higher  education  may  weU  be 
fashioned  and  long-cherlahed  concepts  and 
formulas  may  be  modified  with  security. 

The  outlook  Is  encouraging.  New  ground 
Is  being  broken,  not  by  woolly-headed 
theoreticians,  but  by  seasoned  edticators 
striving  for  new  and  worthwhile  goals. 

— Unctlk  Dudlet 


relations  between  them  have 
an  informal,  cooperative  level  for 
years.    A  Joint  facility  committee  in 
pr  )duced  a  new  college  concept  which 
tpe  way  for  the  fifth  Institution.    Even 
that  time,  however,  the  four  had 
on  an  Interlibnuy  center,  in  which 
Journals  were  made  avaUable  to 
kept  at  the  State  university's  library, 
lew   college   plan  produced   no    im- 
hoped-for  cash  grants  from  founda- 
It    did    though,     encotirage     other 
ive  approaches  by  the  foiu'  colleges, 
department  of  astronomy  was  estab- 
An  educational  FM  radio  station  is 
>perated.    Students  and  faculty  mem- 
study  and  teach  on  campuses  other 
of  their  own  college. 

College,  off  to  a  flne  start  with 
$6  million  from  Harold  F.  Johnson, 
aliminus.  wUl  1m  able  to  experl- 
currlculums.  faculty  and  departmen- 
In  ways  that  most  tradition- 
institutions  cannot.  For  stu- 
aim  Is  an  enroUment  of  1,000 — 
there  ^1  be  no  such  distractions  as  Inter- 
colleglsbe  athletics  or  Greek  letter  societies. 
Nour  shed  by  the  four  surrounding  parent 
college: ,  Hampshire  will  attract  wide  atten- 


Beyond  the  Los  Angeles  Terror 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSIS.SIPPI 

IN   IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRt;SENrATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17.  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  many  assessments,  evaluations, 
and  excuses  for  the  unbelievable  and  un- 
precedented Negro  Insurrection  which 
has  occurred  for  nearly  a  week  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  surrounding  cities. 
Thoughtful  Americans  must  come  forth 
with  ideas  and  plans  which  may  be  of 
help  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  this 
rebellion  against  organized  society.  I 
think  the  place  to  start  is  with  the  in- 
dividual Negro,  then  with  Negro  family 
stability.  Social-action  Negro  leaders 
should  give  their  attention  to  the  Negro 
family  rather  than  whipping  up  mob 
fury. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  had  a 
penetrating  editorial  on  this  subject. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  editorial.    It  follows: 
Beyond  THE  Los  Angeles  Terror 

Surveying  the  wreckage,  material  and 
moral,  wrought  by  the  race  war  In  Los 
Angeles  gives  the  helpless  feeling  of  wit- 
nessing an  earthquake's  toll  or.  more  accu- 
rately, the  shooting  rampage  of  a  madman. 
Yet  there  are  ironies  and  lessons  in  this 
horror-strewn  spectacle. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  violence  comes  in  the 
wake  of  the  most  sweeping  civil  rights  laws 
In  the  Nation's  history.  We  wUl  not  draw 
a  causal  connection;  we  applaud  the  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation,  whatever  the  defects 
of  certain  provisions.  Sociologists  note, 
however,  a  possible  psychological  relation- 
ship, in  that  when  advances  are  made  for  a 
group,  those  members  who  do  not  feel  they 
are  benefiting  may  turn  more  bitter  than 
ever. 

It  is  yaddening  too  that  the  civU  rights 
leaders,  in  pursuit  of  worthy  alms,  have  done 
so  much  to  breed  disrespect  for  the  law. 
Here  again  wfe  would  not  press  the  point  too 
far.  Still,  the  theory  of  obeying  only  the 
laws  a  person  likes  Is  dangerous  doctrine  in 
a  civilized  society.  And  it  would  be  simple- 
minded  to  deny  any  link  between  that  notion 
and  the  outbreaks  In  Loe  Angeles  and  else- 
where and.  Indeed,  the  rapid  rise  of  crime 
generally. 

In  any  event,  a  principal  lesson  is  that  the 
most  far-reaching  legislation  and  all  the 
attention-getting,  piirportedly  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations cannot  alone  solve  the  funda- 
mental problems.  The  studies  all  show  it: 
Portions  of  the  Negro  community  are  on  a 
treadmiU  of  lUegitinuicy,  crime,  and  Isolation 
from  the  values  of  the  society. 

The  high  Negro  birth  rate  alone  is  cause 
for  pessimism.  It  can  mean  that  for  every 
individual  who  can  be  helped  on  the  road 
to  achievement,  two  others  may  be  caught 
on  the  treadmill.     In  the  face  of  such  cir- 


cumstances, a  voting  rights  act  appears  al- 
most as  an  Irrelevancy. 

It  is  utterly  unjust,  in  our  opinion,  to 
lay  the  blame  for  these  conditions  exclusively 
at  the  door  of  the  white  man.  We  may 
well  curse  the  day  that  white  Immigrante 
to  the  United  States  lmporte<l  and  held 
slaves;  we  cannot,  century  after  century. 
nourish  a  Rullt  complex  for  ancestral  evil 
Unles.s.  that  is,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  lmpo.ssible  proposition  that  we  living  to- 
day are  KnHty  fur  every  cruelty  perpetrated 
throughout    the    cons   of    human    existence. 

Moreover,  the  Individual's  responsibility 
for  his  own  life  is  fundamental  to  a  free, 
civilized  society.  Other  ethnic  or  national 
groups  have  come  to  these  shores,  some 
liarrtly  better  than  ivs  slaves  and  most  the  vic- 
tims of  prejudice  and  exploitation  at  first; 
a  great  many  of  them  nonetheless  prospered 
through  Initiative  and  frugality.  While  it 
Is  true  that  a  black  skin  makes  a  special  dif- 
ference from  the  others,  this  phenomenon  of 
nature  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  considera- 
tion in  the  rewards  of  citizenship,  employ- 
ment policies,  and  social  relations. 

Not  everyone,  black,  white,  or  whatever, 
can  make  out  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
There  .are  poor  whites,  whites  with  inade- 
quate Intelligence  or  motivation,  in  Harlem, 
the  South,  and  Los  Angeles;  conversely,  the 
roster  of  successful  Negroes  is  a  long  one. 
The  glory  of  America  is  that,  because  oppor- 
timity  exists  for  the  individual,  more  people 
of  all  kinds  have  achieved  the  good  things  of 
life  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  today 
or  at  any  time  in  history. 

But  if  the  Negro  people  as  a  group  are  to 
find  significant  Improvement  in  the  years 
ahead,  they  cannot  rely  entirely  or  even 
mainly  on  the  white  majority.  The  white 
community  Is  trying  to  help,  is  going  far 
more  than  halfway  to  meet  the  Negro,  and 
yet  in  the  end  the  Negro  must  do  much 
more  for  himself. 

That  means  in  particular,  we  think,  that 
the  clvU  rights  leadership  should  turn  iram 
its  spectacular  displays  and  occasional 
rabble-rousing  and  devote  itself  to  a  far 
greater  degree  to  Negro  individuals,  Negro 
children,  Negro  families;  to  education  in 
the  home  and  group  as  well  as  in  the  school. 
We  refuse  to  believe  that  considerable  prog- 
ress would  be  unattainable  once  more  Ne- 
groes acted  on  the  realization  that  further 
advancement  requires  a  determined  effort  on 
their  own  part. 

Hoodlums,  it  Is  said,  set  off  the  Los  An- 
geles race  war,  which  is  still  being  waged  as 
these  words  are  written.  Hoodlumlsm,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  be  put  down.  •  Meantime, 
the  gangsters  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are,  in 
part  at  least,  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  a 
long  sowing  of  needless  bitterness,  dls-sen- 
sion,  and  contempt  for  order  and  common 
decency. 


Air  Pollution  Shidy  in  Danger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 
Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  WCAU  radio 
station — CBS — of  Philadelphia  yesterday 
broadcast  an  Illuminating  "editorial"  on 
the  vitally  important  subject  of  air  pol- 
lution, with  particular  reference  to  the 
Philadelphia  ^rea. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  broadcast  follows : 


August  17,  1965 
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Am  PoLLtmoN  Studj  in  Dances 

The  first  Philadelphia  area  regional  study 
of  air  pollution  Is  dangerously  close  to  Tsn- 
lahlng  in  smoke. 

Congress  has  appropriated  »»7B,000  for  air 
pollution*  surveys  in  16  url>an  areas. 

But  Philadelphia  is  not  among  them.  Fed- 
eral air  poUuUon  officials  say  that's  because 
II  counties  adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  as  well 
u  the  legislators  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
ley,  and  Delaware,  have  failed  to  come  up 
with  matching  funds. 

Another  snag  is  the  fact  that  the  Philadel- 
phia area  plan  has  not  advanced  as  far  as 
those  in  other  urban  sections  of  the  country. 

The  three  States  and  the  county  fanned 
the  Regional  Conference  of  Elected  OfBcials, 
to  launch  a  3 -year  study  of  air  pollution  In 
this  general  area.  The  conference  wants 
1600.000  in  Federal  money,  and  $200,000  from 
local  and  State  governments  to  pay  for  the 

survey. 

Philadelphia  has  done  its  part.  Mayor 
Tate  earmarked  $40,000  for  the  survey. 
That's  nearly  all  the  $47300  pledged  so  far. 

But  New  Jersey  Legislature  adjourned 
without  taking  up  a  request  for  $28,000  the 
first  year.  Delaware  lawmakers  also  ad- 
journed before  receiving  a  request  for  $7,800 
as  that  State's  share. 

The  Pennsylvania  House  Appropriations 
Obmmlttee  is  studying  a  request  for  $93,800 
But  not  much  of  any  legislation  Is  moving 
In  Harrlsburg  these  days. 

And  of  the  887  separate  governmental 
tmlts  in  the  12  counties  Involved,  only  20 
have  j)romlsed  money  for  the  survey. 

The  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delaware 
regional  air  poUution  survey  «iay  eventually 
get  a  supplemental  appropriation  If  and 
when  it  comes  up  with  matching  f  xmds.  But 
we  missed  the  congressional  boat  this  time. 

How  many  more  times  will  one  at  de 
greatest  air  contamination  urban  areas  In 
the  Nation  miss  out  on  such  opportunities? 
That's  up  to  the  local  communities  and  the 
lawmakers  of  the  three  States. 

Perhaps  they  should  be  apprised  of  a  oocn- 
ment  from  University  of  California  Prof. 
Uorrls  Neiburger,  a  recognized  expert  on  air 
pollution. 

Bald  Dr.  Neiburger.  "The  world's  atmos- 
phere will  grow  more  and  more  polluted, 
onto,  a  century  from  now,  It  will  be  too 
polsonotis  to  allow  hiunan  life,  and  civiliza- 
tion will  pass  away." 

And  a  final  quote  from  Dr.  Neiburger, 
"Mankind  win  sink  to  its  smoggy  doom 
through  inertia  and  irresponsibility  •  •  • 
the  price  of  saving  dvUlzation  will  be  so  M- 
penslve,  people  wont  be  wUIlng  to  pay 
tat  it." 

Why  not  start  trying  to  save  clvillzaticm 
now,  when  we  can  afford  it? 


The  GOP  and  the  Consentai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  iCAssACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks,  the  very  real  distinction  between 
excessive  partisanship  and  responsible 
criticism  has  been  blurred  In  a  number 
of  public  reports  and  statements. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  Boston  Globe. 
In  an  editorial  entitled  "The  GOP  and 


the  ConsensuB,"  made  the  very  oonstruc- 
tiye  point  that  there  Is  and  most  be  room 
for  dissent  on  the  condiKt  of  national 
p<dlcy. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  bellere  that  parti- 
sanship has  no  place  In  this  country.  As 
the  Globe  put  It: 

The  partisan  spirit  is  not  alien  to  the 
American  spirit.  Bather  It  Is  throiigh  the 
debates  that  result  from  the  partisan  spirit 
that  we  arrive  at  the  best  means  with  which 
to  govern  ourselves. 

Under  xmanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  this  fine  editorial  In  the 
Record  : 

The  GOP  AND  THX  Consensus 
Newspaper  editorials  these  days  appear  to 
be  giving  rubl)erstamp  approval  to  all  of 
the  bills  President  Johnson  Is  signing  Into 
law  as  the  Great  Society  continues  to  roll  up 
its  unprecedented  score  in  Congress. 

But  there  was  little  agreonent  last  yeek 
when  the  President  told  Reptibllcan  Jeaders 
at  the  signing  ceremony  for  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Historic  Site  bill  that  "the  partisan 
spirit  is  an  alien  spirit  to  America." 

We  live  at  a  time  in  our  history  ii^en  a 
large  majority  at  our  people.  If  last  fall's 
election  results  are  any  criterion,  etttier  agree 
or  do  not  object  strongly  to  putting  s(»ne  of 
our  national  wealth  to  work  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  in  otu:  society. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  registered  by  southerners  and  con- 
servatives elsewhere,  that  our  schools  and 
coUeges  must  t>e  improved,  that  the  Negroes 
should  attam  full  citizenship  and  tbe  social 
dignity  that  comes  with  it.  that  oar  dtlea 
have  to  be  put  into  good  economic  and  living 
condition,  that  the  poor — white  and  black, 
rural  and  urbah— should  be  helped  so  they 
too  can  participate  In  this  open,  competitive 
society. 

With  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  Intel- 
lectual community,  there  Is  also  general 
agreement  that  we  should  continue  our 
policy  of  trying  to  contain  the  spread  of 
commiuxism  throughout  the  world  by  mili- 
tary means  if  necessary,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  exercising  restraint  on  our  warmaking 
capabilities,  there  Is  the  same  general  oom- 
nUtment  to  the  space  program. 

The  area  of  consensus  is  thus  very  wide 
indeed.  And  the  President  means  to  extend 
it  still  more.  But  It  Is  not  •ll-inclusive,  nor 
can  it  be,  if  the  ootmtry  Is  to  remain  healthy. 
Despite  the  general  agreement  behind  the 
Johnson  administration  the  opposition  party 
must  continue  to  assert  Its  rights  to  dlsBcnt 
and  display  reasoned  partisanship.  Oiher- 
wlse  it  will  by  default  bring  about  Its  own 
end.  For  there  Is  In  oooseosus  a  real  dan- 
ger to  our  two-party  system  In  America. 

Governor  Scranton,  at  Pennsylvania,  put  It 
well  in  Miami  Thuraday  night  when  he  told 
the  American  Bar  Assoclatioa:  'Tt  Is  pcu-tl- 
san  nonsense  to  beliere  that  all  wisdom  and 
all  sound  Ideas  reside  In  tlie  Republican 
Party,  but  It  Is  equally  foolish  to  brieve  that 
they  reside  In  the  Draaocratlc  Party." 

Within  the  oonsenstis  there  Is  room  for 
dissent  as  to  the  ways  we  should  atflileTe 
the  alms  of  this  Naticm.  Tii»  OOP  should 
not  oppose  for  the  sake  of  opposing,  but  It 
should  remain  watchful  of  excesses  and  over- 
lappings  in  the  administration's  program. 
Positively,  it  should  offer  alternative  pro- 
grams that  face  up  to  the  real  needs  of  our 
time. 

The  partisan  spirit  Is  not  aUen  to  the 
American  spirit.  Bather  It  Is  through  t2ie 
debates  that  result  from  the  partisan  aptrit 
that  we  arrive  at  the  best  means  with  wh&eh 
to  govern  ourselves. 


SaprcBC  Co«rt  Jastke  FcUs  FraiJcfortcr 
1882-196S 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  ISaSBACBOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  BEPBffiSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  PClix  Frankfurter  passed 
away  last  February,  and  In  the  months 
since  then  many  eulogies  have  been  writ- 
ten and  uttered  in  recognition  of  his  life 
and  the  many  cases  which  were  resolved 
under  his  i>onderou8  judicial  skill  and 
knowledge.  Justice  Frankfurter  is  one 
of  those  few  individuals  about  whom,  it 
seems,  too  much  cannot  be  said. 

His  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and 
his  overriding  concern  for  the  rights  of 
individuals  were  a  guiding  beacon  during 
his  years  on  the  Bench  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.  The  halls  of  that  hal- 
lowed institution  seem  dull  and  somber 
with  his  passing.  They  no  longer  ring  to 
Justice  Frankfurter's  crackling  wit. 

I  have  recently  read  what  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  stirring  and  evocative  trib- 
utes to  the  late  Justice.  It  is  an  article 
written  by  Prof.  John  D.  O'Reilly  of  the 
Boston  College  Law  School,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  note  Is  also  my  college  alma 
mater.  The  article  appeared  In  volume 
6,  No.  3  of  the  Boston  College  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Law  Review. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues  In  this  body  because  I 
think  it  offers  some  thoughts  which  many 
of  us  share  in  memory  of  this  colorful, 
learned  visionary.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
reprinted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

FCLXX  F&ANKruKTEK,  1882-1965 

(By  John  D.  CBellly,  Jr.,  professor  of  law, 

Boston  College  Law  School) 

"Halse  your  hat.  m  a  Europe  fast  being 
devoured  by  dictators,  she  Is  still  the  mother 
of  parliaments."  These  words,  uttered  by 
Josef  Bedllch  to  his  Harvard  Ijaw  School  col- 
league, Felix  Frankftirter,  whUe  they  we!^ 
visiting  England  In  the  middle  1930's  and 
standing  before  the  towers  of  Parliament, 
gave  the  younger  man  "an  almost  religious 
experience.**  * 

The  episode  limns,  as  well  as  any,  the  in- 
tellectual cotintenance  of  Frankfurter.  Tor, 
throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  reverencer  oC 
the  institutions  by  which  freemen  have  been 
enabled  to  work  out  their  destines.  His 
warmest,  one  might  even  say  fiercest,  ven- 
eration watf  for  that  institution  of  which  he 
was  an  Integral  part  for  24  years,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

His  ultimate  concern,  of  course,  was  with 
things  behind  institutions,  the  societal  ends 
to  which  Institutions  are  means.  Thus,  he 
dynamically  embroiled  himself  in  the  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  "deporUttoDS,"  the  "Bed"  raids  of  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  ease. 
t^nt^  the  more  happily  entUng  ease  of  Tooi 
liooney.  It  was  upon  his  shoulders  that  tbe 
•dvocateli  mantis  of  Louis  D.  Braadels  ftil. 
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proceeded  to  champion  in  the  courts 
auMB    as    legislation    for    maxinnim 

Lnd  mlnlmiiTn  wagBB. 

naln  fociiv,  howvver.  was  upon  gor- 

tnstttutlons  and  ttie  ways  of  mak- 

lim  efTeotive  InatnimftntftHtiee  ot  Jus- 

]  Us  New  BepuUlc  article,  "Hands  Off 

InfMtlgations,"  *  was  directed  to  bring 

realistic  understanding  of  the  legis- 

process.    His  major  scholarly   prod- 

Buslness  of  the  Supreme  Court. "  * 

culmination  of  years  of  study  of  the 

of  that  institution  and  the  ways  by 

ta  ftmctlon  is  carried  out. 

Justice,  he  was  constantly  alert  to 

institution  cq>erating  at  optimimi 

It  was  the  fear  of  self-inflicted 

which   impelled  him   to   the   belief 

Court  should  not  enter  certain  areas 

It  was  fear  of  overstraining 

which  led  him  to  admonish 

in  other  areas."    Doctrlnally,  he 

the  Court  was  stronger  if  it  re- 

to  Marshallian  techniques  of  consti- 

exposition  than  if  it  used  more  lit- 

mechanlcal  methods,  such  as  "in- 

"  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  provisions 

14th  amendment  due  process.*    Yet. 

his  concern  with  the   tmplementa- 

historico-philosophical  ideals,  he  was 

concerned  with  the  necessity,  as  he 

of  the  Court  preserving  its  strength 

within  the  structure  of  federalism." 

wiuldbe  a  mistake  to  gather  from  this 

of  an  Impersonal  manipulator  of 

machinery.    Felix  Frankfurter 

,  perhaps  fcM'emost,  a  teacher.     In 

at  the  Harvard  Law  School  he  ex- 

^armth  and  vitality.    One  who  sat  at 

table  loudly  testifies  that  the 

with  this  human  individual  was 

Inspiration  of  enthusiasm  about  the 

wtafch  has  never  abated. 

publicist,   Advocate.   Judge,   and 

the  greatest  in  each  of  these  areas. 

delth  on  February  22,  1966,  is  lamented 

who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 

and  particularly  by  those  who  per- 

itnderstood  him  best — the  members  of 

legal  profession.     They  will  find  con- 

in  memories  of  him  and  in  the  mon* 

which  he  left  behind. 
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Mi  waukec  Matches  Jobs  and  Men 


:  aCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  TlHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 
Mr 


DAVIS     of     Wisconsin.      Mr. 
In  the  Washington  Poet  for 
August    12,    i4>peare<l    the 
coluntn  of  John  Chamberlain  which,  In 
},  awarded  the  highest  form  of 
to  two  of  my  constituents,  the 
presidents  of  the  AQls-Chalmers  Manu- 
factui  ing  Co.  and  the  A.  O.  Smith  Co. 


The  results  of  the  eflforts  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Voluntary  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Council  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  the  deeds  of  men  like  Bob 
Stevenson  and  Ted  Smith  siieak  more 
clearly  than  thousands  of  words: 

Mn^WAUKEK  Matchxs  Jobs  and  Men 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Mn.WAUKEE. — Dynamic  young  Tom  Van 
Sickle,  head  of  the  Young  Republican  Na- 
tional Federation,  flew  his  new  plane,  his 
first  solo  flight,  here  from  his  home  State  of 
Kansas  the  other  day  to  help  nerve  up  the 
local  Republicans.  He  made  a  speech  built 
around  a  terrifying  statistic :  By  1968,  he 
said,  one-half  of  the  total  US.  population 
will  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  25-and-under  group  will  have  no 
memories  of  anything  before  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  only  px>lltical  reality  they  know 
will  be  that  of  the  Great  Society  and  the 
welfare  state. 

What  hope,  then,  has  any  political  party 
which-tries  to  ground  itself  on  the  idea  that 
man  is  a  self-starter,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  most  of  himself 
by  use  of  his  own  powers? 

It  so  happens  that  Tom  Van  Sickle  had 
brought  his  question  to  what,  in  my  book, 
must  be  rated  the  most  hopeful  city  in  the 
whole  United  States.  -For  Milwaukee,  months 
before  anybody  had  begun  talking  about 
Federal  antipoverty  programs,  had  addressed 
itself  firmly  to  the  idea  of  wiping  out  dis- 
crimination in  hiring.  Moreover,  it  had  done 
this  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  that  imposes 
no  draining  taxes  and  no  looming  danger  of 
currency  inflation  on  anybody. 

The  instigators  of  what  subsequently  be- 
came the  Milwaukee  Voluntary  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Council  were  Bob 
Stevenson,  boss  of  the  heavy  equipment 
company  of  Allis-Clialmers.  and  Ted  Smith, 
head  of  A.  O.  Smith,  which  is  fanious  for  its 
auto  frames.  Back  in  1963  Stevenson  and 
Smith  called  the  33  largest  employers  in  the 
Milwaukee  area  together  for  a  bit  of  soul 
searching. 

The  result  was  a  pledge  from  all  concerned 
to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  give 
a  fair  emplojTnent  shake  to  Milwaukee's 
minority  groups.  This  was  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Milwaukee's  90,000  Negroe.=;.  who 
constitute  about  9  percent  of  the  population 
in  the  Greater  Milwaukee  region. 

What  is  particularly  hopeful  about  the 
Voluntary  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Council  is  that  it  never  onc6  slackened  its 
pace  after  Lyndon  Johnson  put  Sargent 
Shriver  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  to  the 
task  of  using  tax  money  to  the  twin  ends 
of  eradicating  poverty  and  discrimination. 

The  membership,  which  began  with  the 
33,  has  grown  to  170  firms  which  employ 
200,000  workers. 

To  make  things  real.  170  Milwaukee  com- 
panies have  gone  to  the  school  guidance 
counselors,  particularly  in  the  inner  core 
area  of  the  city,  with  Job  descriptions  of  a 
quite  specific  type. 

/  The  school  counselors  have  been  amazed  at 
the  new  tjrpes  of  employment  opening  up 
in  Milwaukee.  "Man-marketing  clinics"  are 
held,  there  are  periodic,  meetings  inside  the 
N^p-o  community  designed  to  show  the  value 
of  education  to  skeptical  or  cynical  Negro 
parents,  and  the  schools  are  asked  to  give 
special  attention  to  preparing  young  people 
for  Job  inteiTlews  and  to  encouraging  them 
to  talk  freely  about  themselves. 

The  measure  of  Milwaukee's  success  is  its 
low  unemployment  rate  of  2V2  to  3  percent, 
which  is  what  economists  call  "normal  frlc- 
Uon." 

One  is  tempted  to  guess  that  this  method 
would  spread  farther  and  faster  if  Washing- 
ton would  only  desist  and  let  the  volunta- 
rlstic  genitis  of  a  free  people  take  over. 


Anatomj  of  a  Riot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
holocaust  in  Los  Angeles  these  past  few 
days  has  dismayed  and  horrified  us  all, 

As  an  American,  I  have  been  chagrined 
by  this  orgy  of  purposeless  annihilation. 
As  a  Negro,  I  grieve  that  so  much  energy 
has  been  directed  inwardly  against  our- 
selves in  a  pernicious  exercise  in  futility. 

I  was  gratified  and  encouraged  that 
our  President  in  rightfully  condemning 
this  inexcusable  outbreak  of  violence 
nevertheless  called  for  an  Inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  an  immediate  program  to 
prevent  future  explosions. 

Nobody  can  authoritatively  answer  the 
question.  "Why?"  Psychiatrists,  social 
scientists,  sociologists,  and  other  so- 
called  expeits  on  the  Negro  have  all 
come  up  with  the  same  old  tired 
and  overworked  cliches — "frustration," 
"breakdown  in  family  relationships," 
"despair,'"  and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  single  answer  to  be  found 
in  Proverbs  29 :  22:, 

An  angry  man  stlrreth  ,up  strife  and  a 
furious  man  aboundeth  in  transgression. 

Negroes  all  over  America  are  angry  and 
they  are  furious.  They  are  angry  about 
the  historical  deprivations  they  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  largely  callous 
and  indifferent  white  society.  They  are 
furious  about  the  debilitation  and  degra- 
dation of  their  leaders  whenever  these 
leaders  were  picked  by  black  people 
themselves  and  not  the  white  power 
structure. 

An  oppressed  people  can  only  internal- 
ize their  anger  and  fury  so  long.  To 
deny  human  beings  the  most  elemental 
rights — the  right  to  earn  a  living,  the 
right  to  live  anywhere  and  the  right  to 
a  decent  education — and  then  compound 
these  denials  with  barbaric  police  bru- 
tality and  officially  condoned  physical 
abuse  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  socio- 
logical detonation  of  unbelievable  pro- 
portions. 

Los  Angeles  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Chi- 
cago and  Springfield  are  only  the  visible 
sparks  of  the  volcano  of  discontent  and 
hatred  which'  lie  quietly  beneath  the 
surface  now  in  black  communities  all 
over  America. 

Every  black  ghetto  in  this  country  is 
a  potential  Los  Angeles  only  because  the 
white  power  structures — business,  civic. 
and  political  leaders — has  persistently 
rejected  the  efforts  of  black  people  to 
participate  fully  in  the  running  of  the 
total  community.  Instead  this  same 
white  power  structure  has  carefully  se- 
lected "Uncle  Toms"  and  "Uncle  Tom" 
organizations  to  speak  for  the  Negro  in 
the  hopes  that  useless  verbiage  would 
"keep  the  natives  quiet."  The  natives 
have  been  restless  a  long  time  and  are 
now  ready  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands. 
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Black  people  sadly  recognize  that  these 
leaders  and  organizations  represent  no 
honest  power,  no  ability  to  revolutionize 
their  conditions  or  change  their  plight. 
And  like  Rosa  Parks  back  in  1957,  they 
have  now  reached  the  point  of  no  return 
in  weariness— weary  of  broken  promises, 
weary  of  phony  black  leadership,  weary 
of  white  do-nothlngness  and  weary  of 
blind  exclusion  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  Three  years  ago,  we 
witnessed  the  "Negro  revolt."  We  are 
now  seeing  the  "revolt  of  the  poor." 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  inchierating  fuel 
for  last  week's  explosion  had  been 
smoldering  for  years — police  brutality. 
The  arrogance  of  Police  Chief  Parker  in 
refusing  to  heed  the  pleas  of  responsible 
Negro  leadership  steadily  worsened  the 
situation.  More  recently,  the  refusal  of 
the  mayor  to  evolve  a  comprehensive 
antipoverty  program  to  siphon  off  many 
of  that  community's  unemployed  further 
was  regarded  as  a  kick  in  the  stomach  by 
many  Negroes. 

A  week  ago,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
held  hearings  in  the  middle  of  the  Watts 
area.  According  to  a  report  to  me  from 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee on  the  war  on  poverty,  "Because 
of  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  is  one  of 
the  two  major  cities  in  the  country  with- 
out a  poverty  program,  this  area  was 
one  of  obvious  unrest."  Subsequently, 
I  personally  received  several  angry  let- 
ters from  Los  Angeles  Negroes  who  were 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  i-unaround 
they  were  getting. 

Los  Angeles  also  has  a  continuing 
problem  In  Police  Chief  Parker  who  has 
become  a  symbol  of  racial  oppression  to 
Negroes  just  as  School  Superintendent 
Willis  of  Chicago  has  become  the  identi- 
cal symbol  there.  Before  fruitful  com- 
munications can  be  established  between 
the  races  in  these  cities  and  other  cities, 
the  symbols  of  racial  persecution  must 
be  removed. 

Parker  in  Los  Angeles  must  go.  Willis 
in  Chicago  must  go.  Their  retention  will 
only  exacerbate  an  already  dangerous 
racial  crisis  in  these  two  cities. 

Finally,  there  must  be  an  acceptance — 
no  matter  how  uncomfortable — of  the 
ugly  realities  of  race  relations  In  the 
North  and  the  limitations  %f  recent  civil 
rights  legislation  to  deal  with  such  real- 
ities, I  made  the  following  statement  in 
September,  1964,  after  the  passage  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  repeated  It  sev- 
eral times  publicly  and  I  make  it  again 
today  after  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965:  "Such  legislation  is 
absolutely  of  no  value  or  meaning  to 
Negroes  in  the  North." 

These  acts  have  opened  no  new  doors 
for  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  nor  have  these 
acts  provided  any  remedies  for  de  facto 
school  segregation,  police  brutality,  in- 
creasing joblessness  among  Negroes,  seg- 
regated housing,  Inferior  education,  poli- 
tical tokenism  and  Jim  Crow  justice  in 
our  courts. 

Negroes  in  the  North  know  the  truth 
of  these  statements  and  are  embittered 
by  the  absence  of  official  action  directed 
toward  a  solution  of  these  problems. 
Until  a  comprehensive  and  massive  at- 
tack on  northern  sub  rosa  racial  hatred 


is  undertaken,  until  all  of  us  force  our- 
selves to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
the  poverty  of  the  northern  Neeno  Is  to- 
tally different  from  Uie  poverty  at  the 
southern  Negro  and  In  some  respects 
even  worse,  Los  Angeles  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  series  of  rioting  and 
lawlessness  not  only  this  summer  but  in 
the  many  sununers  to  come. 


Whaft  New  at  Cass? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  development  of  attractive 
tourist  faculties  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cass  Scenic  Railroad,  In  Pocahontas 
County,  W.  Va.,  has  given  a  big  Impetus 
to  the  unique  project. 

With  the  Labor  Day  weekend  ap- 
proaching, those  persons  desiring  a  really 
delightful  holiday  might  wish  to  take 
the  pleasant  trip  to  Cass  and  explore  the 
attractions  there. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  project  has  successfully  devel- 
oped was  given  in  the  August  1,  1965, 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail  State  Magazine, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wh.^t's  New  at  Cass? 
(By  William  C.  Blizzard) 

State's  largest  toiirist  spot  filially  getting 
some  necessary  improvements  and  tliere  are 
more  on  the  board  as  soon  as  money  is 
available. 

On  June  15.  1963,  tourists  traveling  the 
Cass  Scenic  Railroad  on  its  first  public  run 
discovered  a  pleasant  fact:  As  advertised,  the 
Shay  locomotive  pulling  the  cars  was  a  gen- 
uine antique. 

But  Cass  visitors  also  discovered  an 
unpleasant  fact:  Tourist  accommodations  at 
Cass  were  just  as  antique  as  the  1880-model 
Shay.  The  only  way  you  could  get  a  hot 
meal  was  to  bring  your  own  food  and  roast 
it  in  the  locomotive  firebox. 

Local  church  women  helped  out  mightily 
with  pies,  cakes,  and  sandwiches,  but  demand 
often  outstripped  supply  and  the  unhappy 
tourist  was  left  with  nothing  more  nourish- 
ing than  food  for  thought. 

In  Cass,  toilet  facilities  of  the  mamnade 
variety  were  limited  to  those  at  the  end  of 
the  run  and  in  the  old  C.  &  O.  depot. 

If  you  wished  to  wash  away  the  soot  and 
cinders  accumulated  during  the  2-hour  train 
ride,  there  was  plenty  of  running  water— no 
waslirooms,  Just  running  water.  You  had 
a  choice  of  Leatherbau-k  C?reek  or  the  Green- 
brier River. 

The  neareet  motel  or  hotel  accommoda- 
tions were  10  miles  away  at  the  hamlet  of 
Boyer  (pronounced  "Bowyer").  Ixxlging 
could  be  had  thwe  at  Van's  Motel,  but  the 
eight  rooms  at  Van's  were  likely  to  be  filled, 
and  the  little  motel  boasted  no  dining  room 
or  lunch  counter.  The  nearest  place  where 
you  could  buy  a  hot  meal,  in  fact  was  at 
Marllnton,  about  40  miles  away. 

The  net  result  of  these  several  inconveni- 
ences was  that  visitors  motoring  home  after 


a  k>nc,  bot  day  ut  Caas  w«%  nearly  always 
■un^umed,  aooty,  dnder-covered,  hungry,  Ir- 
rttabte.  ttilxoty  and  dog-tired. 

The  faot  ttaat  6364  paying  oustomers 
nevertlielflw  zode  tbe  Oaas  Soenle  Railroad 
d\utng  ttae  flx«(  6  wedca  oT  operation  In  1M3 
Is  a  glQiwlng  tribute  to  tbe  baidlliood  at  the 
American  tourist  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
railroad  buff. 

There  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  rail- 
road patronage,  by  the  way,  since  the  Shays 
began  puffing  In  tbeir  new  role  at  Oass.  Paid 
fares  for  1966  Oatnr  man  llian  18  percent 
increase  over  a  oom.parable  period  In  1964. 
Early  adverse  conditions  at  Oass  were  in 
part  due  to  the  desire  otf  Pooaliontas  County 
citizens  and  the  department  of  natural  re- 
sources (which  owns  the  railroad,  effeota  as- 
sociated wit^  it.  and  contiguous  land)  to  get 
the  scenic  railroad  started  during  the  West 
Virginia  centennial  year.  That  gpoal  was  ac- 
complished, but  at  a  price:  In  the  spring  of 
1963,  Cass'  hair  wasnt  combined.  Its  shoe- 
laces WM-en't  tied,  and  Its  somewhat  sooty 
shirttail  was  hanging  out. 

Tribulations  at  Cass  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  lack  of  funds,  although  opposi- 
tion to  Cass  development  by  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  also  slowed  progress  on 
what  is  now  a  major  West  Virginia  tourist  at- 
traction. 

Operating  a  railroad  on  a  shoestring  led  to 
some  maddening  incidents  which  were  very 
nearly  catastrophes.  For  instance,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  newspaper  sent  in  a  writer  who 
gave  ample  and  favorable  coverage  to  Cass, 
and  his  st<M-y  prompted  many  Washingto- 
nlans  to  make  the  long  drive  to  southern 
West  Virginia.  TTiis  was  well  and  good,  tmtll 
a  locomotive  axle  broke  at  the  time  of  their 
visit. 

The  accident  injured  no  one.  but  it  did 
put  the  railroad  out  of  business  \mtil  a  new 
axle  was  located,  which  took  no  short  search 
(a  lucky  find  made  the  search  shorten. 
Probably  more  important  than  the  tempo- 
rary halt  in  operations  was  the  adverse  Im- 
pression made  upon  the  long-suffering  visi- 
tors from  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  appears  that  at  long  last  the  lean  days 
at  Cass  are  about  over,  and  residents  of  the 
old  mill  town  doubtless  feel  that  it's  none 
too  soon.  It  took  3  years  from  the  time  the 
scenic  railroad  idea  was  hatched  by  the 
Caiss  Planning  Committee  until  the  first 
passengers  were  hauled.  And,  before  ilie 
track  gets  laid  and  earth  gets  moved,  it  will 
have  taken  more  than  2  years  for  Federal 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  funds  to 
be  put  to  work  at  Cass. 

Two  years  ago,  the  ARA  was  thinking  of 
granting  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad  over  half- 
a-miUion  dollars  to  extend  the  rails  to  the 
top  of  Bald  Knob  (elevation,  4.852  feet) ,  and 
improve  exteting  facilities.  But  the  grant 
was  delayed  by  protests  from  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  at  nearby 
Green  Bank. 

The  scientists  with  the  big  metal  ears  had 
built  a  listening  post  to  the  universe  at 
Green  Bank  because  the  area  was  as  quiet 
as  a  moon  crater  at  midnight. 

"No.  indeed."  said  they,  "we  don't  want 
noisy  trains  and  noisy  people  with  their 
noisy  automobiles.  It'll  ruin  our  reception." 
The  observatory  officials  said  it  might  be 
all  right  to  keep  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad, 
but  the  access  road  would  have  to  be  relo- 
cated. The  access  road  happens  to  be  West 
Virginia  28,  a  primary  highway. 

The  State  rocul  commission  screamed  about 
that.  "Can't  do  It,"  said  Burl  Sawyers.  "It 
would  cost  mUllons." 

There  was  a  deadlock  which  was  finally 
broken  by  Sawyer's  suggestion  that  part  of 
West  Virginia  No.  7.  not  West  Virginia  No.  28. 
be  relocated.  West  VU-glnla  No.  7  is  a  sec- 
ondary road  that  connects  West  Virginia  No. 
28  with  Cass,  about  6  miles  distant.  The 
suggestion  was  accepted  by  Federal  author- 
ities, and  the  intersection  of  West  Virginia 
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grant  of  $576,000  was  finally  aj>- 

and  State   parks  offlclalw  say  that 

the  railroad  work  will  be  received 

17>    It  Is  probable,  however,  that  no 

will  be  done  until  next  spring. 

will  be  done  with  the  ARA  grant? 

Cass  Scenic  Railroad  will  be  ez- 

mlles.  to  the  top  of  Bald  Knob,  or 

.    This  will  make  the  ride  twice  as 

at  present,  although  there  will  still 

at  Whlttaker,  the  place  on  the 

where  the  nin  now  ends. 

I  ectlon  of  railroad  that  now  exists 

mproved.    Railroad  shops  on  the  line 

will  be  renovated  and  probably 

for  tourist  inspection.    These  shops, 
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end  of  the  line  atop  Bald  Knob, 

trails   will    be   prepared    through   a 

spnice  forest,  and  an  overlook  will 

The  panorama  from  this 

which  I  have  seen,  is  destined  to 

known  as  a  beauty  q>ort  of  the  East. 

present  terminus,  a  {dateau  on  the 

she  moimtaln.  about  40  acres  of  land 

acquired  by  the  State,  if  all  goes 

present,  riders  of  the  Cass  Scenic 

disffnbark  and  may.  tf  they  wish, 

picnic  on  and  around  part  of  a 

60-foot  right-of-way  now  owned  by 

There  will  be  toilets  and  picnic 

the  top  of  Bald  Knob  and  also  at 

stop. 

Cass   enthusiasts   dream  of   a 

ikl  trails  and  other  frills  near  the 

of  Bald  Kikob,  but  the  half -million 

kvallable  from  ARA  at  this  time  won't 


■F  rung 


neal. 
ren  }vated  i 


in  the  valley  at  the  present  time, 

]  lave   been   many   pleasant   Improve- 

ilnce  the  summer  of  1963.     Several 

owned  and  operated  establishments 

up  to  eater  to  the  more  obvious 

railroad  patrons. 

lo  Icmger  have  to  travel  40  miles  for 

J.  M.  Kane,  Jr..  a  Cass  merchant, 

a  C.  &  O.  rttning  car  and  named 

Jhay  Inn.     Air  conditioned  and  at- 

fumished,  the  Shay  Inn  is  an  ex- 

of   creative   thinking,    an    operation 

]  Its  in  perfectly  with  its  setting. 

nay  also  get  something  to  eat  at  the 

irttoh»>n,  the  restaurant  section 

Cass  Country  Store,  a  huge,  reetyled 

store  building  which  also 

a   soda   fountain,    benches   for   the 

estrooma,  and  many  souvenir  stands. 

Oum  Country  St<»«  cconplex  is.  like 

Tnn,  a  privately  owned  develop- 

cfiterlng  to  patroos  of  the  State-owned 

It  Is  thoughtfully  and  tastefully 

decorated,  lighted,  and  arranged. 

Blackhurst's  Wildlife  Musevun,  one 

first  jHTlvate-enterprise  developixients 

is  still  going  strong,  and  Bleckhurst 

mounted  about  300  animals  for  yoiir 
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age,  at  Bartov.  Opened  only  this  April,  the 
HermHsc*  (B<a*  to  be  confused  with  another 
Inn  of  ttJte  same  name  at  Petersburg,  in  Grant 
OottBty)  offsrs  8  single  rooms  and  13  doubles 
and  the  only  iDOdem  restaurant  In  the  area. 

Around  M»ni%t.f»n  about  40  miles  away, 
are  sevecal  new,  modem,  motels.  Or,  those 
who  plan  to  visit  Cass  might  consider  stay- 
ing ovo^ght  in  or  near  Klklns,  which  has 
many  motels  and  hotels  to  fit  all  budgets. 
I  have  found  the  trip  from  Klklns  to  Bar- 
tow, and  thence  to  Cass,  a  fast,  pleasant, 
scenic  drive,  leaving  VS.  219  at  Huttonsville 
and  taking  U.S.  260  through  the  hills  until 
it  intersects  West  Virginia  28  between  Thorn- 
wood  and  Boyer. 

Suicide  Cave,  or  Cass  Cave,  a«  spectacular 
cavern  with  an  internal  waterfall  100  feet 
high,  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public. 
No  wcwk,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  done 
on  this  natural  tourist  attraction,  although 
private  capital  is  said  to  be  Interested.  One 
of  the  landowners,  according  to  rumors 
around  Cass,  is  being  diflacult. 

On  the  railroad  Itself,  there  are  now  three 
Shay  engines  in  operating  condition.  And 
the  bullhorn  that  Train  Guide  W.  E.  Black- 
hurst  formerly  used  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  efficient  loudspeaker  system.  It  would 
be  a  good  ides  for  arrangements  to  be  made 
to  protect  train  passengers  from  sudden 
summer  showers.  You  might  carry  a  rain- 
coat. Just  in  case. 

And  bring  along  a  sweater  or  light  coat. 
The  summer  sun  is  hot  at  Cass,  but  the  air 
can  get  cool  during  mornings  and  evenings. 

A  free  word  of  advice  to  the  department 
of  natural  resources,  or  anyone  else  at  Cass: 
Put  up  highway  signs  giving  the  location  of 
the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad,  and  how  to  get 
there.  Make  these  signs  big,  make  them  ex- 
plicit, and  place  them  on  all  major  highway 
approaches. 

If  you  are  running  a  business  that  depends 
upon  highway  trade,  it  is  wise  to  assume 
that  all  tourists  have  ixx>r  eyesight,  no  mem- 
ories, and  don't  read  English  well.  You'll 
be  wrong,  of  course,  but  it's  better  to  be 
theoretically  poor  and  practically  right  than 
the  other  way  around. 


inqieci  Ion. 

A  CI  11  War  Museum,  opened  last  year  by 

Mr.   asfd   Mrs.   Kyle  Nel^bor.   Is  necu-   the 

taxidermy  exhibit.     It  features 

"  records,  letters  and  grants  a 

cHA.   Including  Civil  War  payrolls. 

xe  many  weapons  of  the  Lincoln  era. 

Inrlc-a-brae  not  closely  ccmnected 

Civil  War,  such  as  a  genuine  West 

moonshine  etUL 


are  no  overnight  accommodations  in 

Van's  MoUi,  about  10  miles  distant. 

the  nearest  lod^ng.    But  6  mllee 

Boyer  Is  a  new  motel,  the  Heimlt- 


tem  has  been  destroyed  and  the  educated 
element  of  the  population  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  Centuries-old 
Hun^raiian  libraries  and  castles  have 
been  destroyed.  Religious  freedom  has 
been  denied  to  the  Catholic  churches 
which  provide  for  the  religious  needs  of 
the  minority.  In  addition,  only  50  per- 
cent of  those  imprisoned  during  the 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1956  have  been 
released. 

Such  a  denial  of  rights  and  freedoms 
basic  to  all  Individuals  must  be  protested 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  inherent 
worth  of  each  man  to  a  private  life  free 
from  invasion  from  the  public  sector.  At 
a  time  when  a  serious  reevaluation  Is  be- 
ing made  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Rumanian  Government,  it  is  necessary 
to  explore  all  aspects  of  that  country's 
relationships  with  its  people  and  the 
world.  Therefore,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern]  and  my  other  distinguished 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  urging  that  hearings  be  held  soon  on 
H.R.  289  and  subsequent  legislation  con- 
demning the  discrimination  of  the  Ru- 
manian Government  against  its  Hun- 
garian minority. 


Commonist  Ramania's  Discrimination 
Against  Hnngarians  in  Transylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  WIlilAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  Nxw  JzasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

!    Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day 
when  Americans  are  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned  with  discrimination  in 
our  own  country,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  prejudice  against  minority  groups 
In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Government  has 
been  following  a  policy  of  systematic  re- 
pression of  the  rights  of  its  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania.  Hie  1952 
Rumanian  ccoistitution  provides  for  the 
free  development  of  minority  cultures 
and  languages.  Including  provisions  for 
the  free  establishment  of  churches  and 
schools.  However,  these  provisions  have 
not  been  carried  out.  The  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  has  reported  that 
the  policies  now  In  effect  would  eradicate 
the  Hungarian  miiuxlty  as  a  recogniz- 
able unit  in  the  next  10  or  15  years.  The 
large-scale  Hungarian  educational  sys- 
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The  U.S.  Position  in  Vietnam  Should  Not 
Be  an  Issue  at  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  KAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
reopening  of  the  disarmament  confer- 
ence at  Geneva  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  make  the  United  States  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  a  major  condition  for 
further  consideration  of  disarmament. 
Not  only  are  these  conditions  proposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  based  on  an  inaccu- 
rate view  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  they  are 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  issue  at  hand— 
the  prohibition  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  August 
11  Issue  of  the  Standard-Times  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  This  editorial  points  up 
the  fallacies  in  the  Soviet  Union's  argu- 
ments and  extends  the  hope  that  Its  dele- 
gation will  forgo  antl-U.S.  propaganda 
and.  Instead,  attempt  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  item  follows: 

The  Obstbijcting  Soviet 

If  the  price  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  prohibit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
represents  the  Kremlin's  final  word,  the  dis- 
armament conference  at  Geneva  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  fruitful. 

In  exchange  for  an  agreement,  Semyon 
Tsarapkin,  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  has 
called  tor  termination  of  the  Vietnamese  war, 
withdrawal  of  an  American  trot^w  and  the 
dismantling  of  UJ3.  bases  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


Mr.  Tsarapkin  has  Insisted  the  Geneva 
meeting  must  give  priority  to  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  and  bases,  and 
"cannot  bypass  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam." 

Apart  from  the  fact  the  Russian  attacks 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy  are  distortions,  as 
usual,  an  even  more  important  factor  is  that 
they  are  not  germane  to  these  important 
meetings. 

Mr.  Tsarapkin  ignores  the  truth,  of  course. 
The  North  Vietnamese  persistently  have  re- 
fused to  negotiate  despite  numerous  efforts 
by  the  United  States  to  open  discussions. 
Most  recently,  Hanoi  was  reported  to  have 
turned  down  President  Johnson's  suggestion 
that  the  United  Nations  might  assist  in  pro- 
moting a  cease-fire  and  subsequent  talks  by 
the  principals. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  help  defend 
South  Vietnam,  while  continuing  to  seek 
peace.  Even  in  so  doing,  Mr.  Johnson  reem- 
phaslzed  that  the  American  mission  "is  to 
heW^  small  nation  remain  independent  and 
free  of  aggression"  and  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate all-out  war  are  Insensitive  to  the  U.S. 
role  in  southeast  Asia. 

But  it  Is  irresponsible  of  the  Russians,  and 
dangerously  so,  to  burden  these  most  delicate 
discussions  aimed  at  saving  the  world  from 
nuclear  catastrophe  with  unrelated  differ- 
ences. If  the  Communists  want  to  discuss 
Vietnam — although  they,  not  we,  have  so 
far  refused — let  It  be  done  at  a  conference 
for  that  purpose.  The  same  goes  for  the 
matter  of  foreign  troops  and  bases. 

As  serious  as  these  matters  may  be,  they 
do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  problem 
of  the  spreading  nuclear  weapon. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  of  every  other  nation  participating  In 
the  Geneva  meetings.  In  order  to  get  the 
negotiations  back  on  the  track,  to  return  to 
the  purpose  of  trying  for  an  agreement  to 
Insure  the  nondisseminatlon  and  nonpro- 
llferatlon  of  the  nuclear  military  capability. 

Surely  the  U.S.SJI.,  pvirely  in  Its  own  In- 
terests, must  recognize  the  growing  urgency 
of  the  proliferation  problem.  Now  Sukarno, 
never  known  either  for  political  morality  or 
responslbiUty,  is  boasting  he  will  explode  a 
nuclear  device  (undoubtedly  facilitated  by 
our  gift  to  him  of  a  reactor)  within  a  matter 
of  months. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Tsarapkin,  hav- 
ing fulfilled  his  routine  propaganda  commit- 
ment, will  retvum  to  the  No.  1  item  on  the 
agenda,  as  determined  as  Is  the  United  States 
to  see  that  no  additional  nations  develop 
nuclear  arsenals.  It  is  not  an  impossible 
task  nor  is  It  Inextricably  related  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 


relations  with  France,  the  United  States, 
and  the  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  have  been  good  and  it 
has  pursued  a  responsible  posture  in  its 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  we  honor  this  day  of  independence. 


Malaysia : 


The  Independence  Day  of  Gabon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  state  of  Gabon. 

This  coimtry  is  known  to  many  Ameri- 
cans as  being  the  site  of  the  extreme- 
ly humanitarian  work  of  Dr.  Al- 
bert Schweitzer.  However,  the  coun- 
try's development  In  recent  years  has 
been  impressive.  Fbr  example,  its  per 
capita  gross  national  produoti(»  is  over 
$250,  one  of  the  highest  in  Africa.    Its 


A  Divorce  Within  the  Pacific 
Community 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  divorce  is 
always  tragic,  and  it  is  especially  so  when 
it  involves  10»/2  millions  of  people.  A 
week  ago  Monday,  on  August  9,  the  mar- 
riage of  Singapore  to  the  other  states  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaysia  came  to  a 
close  only  1  month  short  of  its  second 
anniversary,  thus  ending  what  the 
matchmaker,  Great  Britain,  could  have 
easily  termed  a  marriage  of  necessity. 
In  retrospect,  the  match  was  conceived 
by  the  British  Government  on  October 
3,  1961,  as  a  means  of  bolstering  the 
Malaysian  countries  against  Communist 
aggression  and  in  order  to  couple  the 
industrious,  entrepreneurial  abilities  of 
the  Singapore  Chinese  with  the  material 
but  undeveloped  wealth  of  Sabah,  Sara- 
wak, and  the  Malaya  Federation.  As  this 
week's  Economist  reminds  us  in  its  lead 
article: 

Malaysia  was  devised  as  a  solution  to  sev- 
eral specific  problems.  The  basic  one  was 
that,  as  the  1960*s  opened,  Singapore  was 
clearly  on  the  way  to  independence.  In 
1961  this  began  to  look  as  if  it  would  mean 
giving  independence  to  a  government  of 
CThinese  race  and  Communist  orientation. 
The  Malayans  happened  to  have  achieved  In- 
dependence a  few  years  before  after  a  de- 
cade spent  in  fighting  Communists  of  Chi- 
nese race.  The  British  happened  to  have  a 
whopping  great  base,  which  they  wanted  to 
keep,  in  the  island  that  a  pro-Communist 
government  might  thus  control. 

The  wedding  took  place  on  September 
16,  1963,  amid  overwhelming  applause 
from  throughout  the  Pacific  cwnmunity 
of  free  nations.  The  United  States,  es- 
pecially, lauded  the  move  and  encour- 
aged American  companies  to  Invest  in 
the  new  country,  although  politically  we 
remained  in  the  background. 

Each  of  the  partners  had  something  to 
contribute  and  much  to  gain  from  the 
marriage.  The  State  of  Singapore  had 
the  well-known  port  of  Singapore  with 
its  large  indtistrial  center.  Its  pec^le.  a 
populatlcm  which  is  75  percent  Chinese, 
were  endowed  with  advanced  Industrial 
and  entrepreneurial  abilities  alone  with 
large  capital  holdings.  On  their  small 
Island,  however,  th^  lacked  the  basic  re- 
sources and  raw  materials  to  supply  po- 
tential industries.  Here,  Malaya.  Sara- 
wak and  Sabah— rich  with  these  very 
items — came  Into  the  picture.  ICalaya 
alone  is  the  largest  supplier  of  inm  ore 


in  Asia  and  a  leading  producer  of  tin. 
Furthermore,  all  three  states  produce 
great  quantities  of  rubber,  pineapples 
and  wood.  At  best  these  commodities 
represented  only  a  small  part  of  Ma- 
laysia's potential  production  and  export 
capacity.  They  needed  only  the  capital 
and  the  entrepreneurial  talents  of  the 
Singapore  businessmen  to  develop  their 
potential. 

After  the  wedding,  construction 
boomed  and  commercial  activity  grew 
apace.  Economically,  the  combination 
v.ent  hand  in  glove.  Interstate  ties  were 
created,  and  a  common  market  planned 
with  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
World  Bank. 

But,  as  in  many  marriages,  under  the 
fncade  of  prosperous  togetherne.'^.  lay 
the  ever-troublesome  problem  of  who 
should  hold  the  reins  in  the  family.  On 
this  point,  the  governments  of  Malaya 
and  Singapore  could  not  agree,  refle^ing 
the  long-known  struggle  between  The 
Malays  on  the  one  hand  and  the  overseas 
Chinese  community  -on  the  other.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Federation,  based  on  a 
remarkably  democratic  constitution,  fell 
prey  to  this  struggle  which  had  grown 
to  uncontrollable  proportions.  The  Brit- 
ish recognized  the  situation  as  a  problem 
which  could  defeat  the  Federation,  but 
were  no  longer  in  a  strong  enough  bar- 
gaining i}osition  to  do  ansrthlng  about  it. 
And  thus,  the  Federation  plummeted 
down  the  sad  road  of  failure — failure  to 
bring  together  a  meeting  of  the  minds, 
failure  to  compromise.  The  failure  came 
purely  from  within.  If  blame  must  be 
placed,  it  must  rest  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Malaysians  them- 
selve^r-not  the  British  and  least  of  all 
the  lOTted  States.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  marriage  failed  because  of  a  political 
problem  which  is  seemingly  insoluable  at 
this  time.  The  economist  commented 
tersely  but  accurately,  I  think,  "not  that 
disaster  was  inevitable.  Malaysia  was  a 
rational  idea,  which  might  well  have 
worked.  The  reason  it  did  not  was  that 
there  simply  was  not  enough  goodwill 
around." 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  tragic  fact  is 
that  the  match  was  broken :  the  glove  i.s 
off  and  the  ring  has  been  slipped  from 
the  hand.  The  split  further  disturbed 
the  already  vmsettled  waters  in  the  Pa- 
cific community.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
strength  and  unity  are  needed  most  to 
stave  off  Communist  aggression  in  south- 
east Asia  and  Indonesia's  militant  and 
mistaken  policy  of  confrontation. 

But,  let  us  take  heart  that  the  split 
has  not  proved  as  devastating  as  it  might 
have.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  hours  be- 
fore the  two  former  partners  exchanged 
ambassadors  and  proclaimed  their  con- 
tinued friendship.  Moreover,  Singa- 
pore quickly  Indicated  that  it  was  not 
going  to  turn  its  back  on  either  Malaysia 
or  the  West.  Indeed,  the  Economist  re- 
ports that  Singapore's  new  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Mr.  S.  Rajaratnam: 

Has  already  made  It  very  clear  that  Singa- 
pore's foreign  policy  wlU  be  designed  to  keep 
it  close  to  ICalaysiar— which  Is,  Indeed,  es- 
sential U  botli  atates  are  to  survlTe  and  pros- 
per. He  has  promised  that  Singapore,  like 
all  good  progressive,  newly  developing  Afro- 
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will  adopt  a  foreign  policy  of 
in  the  power  struggle  of  the 
blocs."     Knowing   Mr.    Ra- 
one  can  imagine  how  much  re- 
must  have  exerted  to  hold  himself 
speaking  of  three  blocs.    For,  as 
the  polibureau  of  the  People's 
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Communist  blocs  and  their  in- 
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plank  In  Singapore's  statement 
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further  that  Mr.  Rajaratnam 

stated  emphatically  that 

would  not  join  with  Indonesia 

confrontation  against  Malaysia.   He 

"Political  separation  has  not 

the  fact  that  the  people  of 

terHtories  are  one.    Our  destines 

interwined    and    the 

of  one  must  inevitably  mean 

of  the  other."    Overall,  the 

been  made  definitely  but  gently. 

I^tential  for  a  good  marriage, 

still  exists  for  the  old  partners. 

interests  remain  comple- 

as  before.    We  hope  that  they 

their  political  differences.  If 

succeed  in  doing  that,  their  real 

are  c«rtain  to  unite  them  once 

'erhaps,  the  union  will  take  an- 

fohn  In  the  future.    Indeed,  per- 

spllt  will  prove  to  be  the  needed 

for  an  even  closer,  more  durable 

more  viable  partnership.    Again,  I 

Economist: 

irness  may  be  much  more  feasible 

thpre  Is  a  pcdltical  separation  than 

as  while  Chinese  and   Malay  poli- 

tiruggle  for  power  inside  the  so-called 

idalaysia. 

that  Industrial  and  other  rival - 
carried  to  extremes,  Malaysia  and 
Singap<»«  could  work  together 
and  indeed  must  do  so  in  re- 
heir  Interests  In  trade  and  security. 
p^tical  rivalry  no  longer  exists,  so 
the  caxise  of  past  trouble  has  been 
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The  llalaysian  split  dramatically  re- 
minds u  s  that  we  are  not  the  only  West- 
ern pow  sr  facing  thorny  problems  of  re- 
sponsibj  Ity  and  security  in  southeast 
The  British  are  there  also,  and 
split,  as  the  Economist  points 
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Public  Works  and  Economic  DcTelopment 
Act  of  1965 


s  conunitments  seem  likely  to  re- 

\fhlle  subscribing  to  a  foreign  policy 

Singapore    is   fully    con- 

ind  so  is  Kuala  Liimpur)  that  Pres- 

would  drop  his  paratroopers 

sland  less  than  an  hour  after  the 

of  the  last  British  soldier. 


The  interests  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  In  souttieast  Asia  are 
mutual  -to  help  independent  nations 
stave  OK  Communist  aggression,  to  help 
southea  ;t  Asian  nations  help  themselves 
to  achic  ve  a  better  life,  to  help  each  oth- 
er achieve  and  maintain  peace — but  at 
this  tin  e.  our  areas  of  req^onslbiUty  are 


cleariy 


separate. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 


or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 196S     ■ 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  liad  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide 
grants  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities,  other  financial  assistance  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  alle- 
viate conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
economically    distressed    areas   and    regions. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  note  of  the  passage 
of  Senate  bill  1648.  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  which  passed  the 
House  August  12. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  as- 
sistance to  areas  and  regions  of  economic 
distress  in  order  that  unemployment  can 
be  arrested  and  facilities  can  be  im- 
proved and  ui>giaded.  President  Jonn- 
son,  in  his  message  of  March  25,  1965,  to 
the  Congress  said: 

The  promise  of  America  is  opportunity  for 
all  our  people.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans  when 
any  of  our  fellow  citizens  is  denied  the 
chance  to  build  a  fxiU  life  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

This  program  goes  a  long  way  in  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  America.  It  is  a 
program  which  combines  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act.  It  provides  assistance  for  local 
communities,  for  economic  development 
centers,  for  counties,  for  labor  areas,  for 
multicounty  combinations  called  "de- 
velopment districts,"  and  for  multistate 
regions.  This  legislation  makes  assist- 
ance available  at  whatever  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  that  assistance  can 
t>e  most  effective. 

The  bill  contains  five  major  programs. 
each  contained  in  a  sepamte  title. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  grants 
of  up  to  80  percent  for  public  works  in 
eligible  areas  which  are  necessary  for 
economic  development  or  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  antipoverty  program. 
Supplementary  grants  are  available  also, 
to  communities  where  unemployment  is 
exceptionally  high  and  the  requirements 
for  local  matching  fimds  cannot  be  met. 

Title  II  provides  financial  assistance 
for  loans  for  public  facilities,  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  facilities,  and  for 
guarantees  of  working  capital  loans 
made  in  eonection  with  businesses  being 
established  or  expanded. 

Title  HI  provides  the  means  by  which 
communities  and  businessmen  can  find 
the  answer  to  economic  problems  which 
are  obstacles  to  economic  growth.  This 
title  authorizes  75  percent  of  the  fimda 
to  provide  a  full-time  staff  for  State,  dis- 


trict, and  selected  local  economic  de- 
velopment organizations  to  undertake 
research  on  the  problems  of  long-term 
employment. 

Title  IV  provides  for  the  designation 
of  eligible  areas  on  the  basis  of  unem- 
ployment or  heavy  loss  of  population. 
In  general,  the  standards  for  designation 
on  the  basis  of  unemployment  are  the 
same  as  those  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  This  means  that  counties  with 
a  median  family  income  of  $2,264  or  less 
would  qualify. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  organization  of 
regional  development  commissions  simi- 
lar to  the  Appalachian  Region  Develop- 
ment Commission.  This  Commission  will 
draw  up  a  plan  for  economic  action  in 
the  region  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  to  State  and  Federal  bodies. 

The  upgrading  of  community  facilities 
is  an  integral  part  of  this  legislation,  and 
two  counties  in  our  19th  District  have 
had  projects  approved  in  this  area.  In 
Knox  County  the  sewage  system  at 
Abingdon  will  see  treatment  and  im- 
provement. A  sewage  lagoon  has  been 
approved  for  Oneida  and  Yates  City. 

In  Mercer  County,  Matherville,  New 
Boston,  and  Sherrar^  have  had  sewage 
facilities  projects  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  going 
to  influence  the  lives  of  a  great  many 
people.  Looking  at  it  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional interest,  it  will  replace  hopeless- 
ness with  hope  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families.  Thousands  of  children  will 
be  able  to  continue  their  education  where 
otherwise  it  might  be  interrupted.  It 
will  bring  needed  new  payrolls  for  de- 
pressed communities  and  new  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able 
to  lend  my  support  to  this  legislation,  for 
I  feel  it  will  mean  a  real  boost  and  a  pro- 
gram of  self-help  for  communities  all 
over  our  country. 


Kindest  President  of  Ail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ablest  Governors  who  ever  served 
Florida  and  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
Democrats  in  Florida  or  in  the  country 
is  former  Gov.  Fuller  Warren  of  Florida, 
now  a  distinguished  attorney  in  Miami 
and  a  resident,  I  am  proud  to  say,  of  my 
congressional  district. 

Governor  Warren  on  July  21,  1965, 
wrote  a  magnificent  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Miami  Dally  News,  in  eloquent 
tribute  to  President  Johnson,  captioned 
"Kindest  President  of  All."  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  my  coimtrymen 
who  shall  read  this  Record  this  moving 
tribute  to  our  President  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Warren: 


August  17,  1965 
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Kindest  Pbesident  or  All 


TO  the  EorroR: 

The  venomous  attacks  by  some  segments 
(^  the  press  upon  President  Johnson  are 
ouSling.  very  puzzling.  He  Is  the  kindUest, 
nioet  compassionate  President  since  Lincoln, 
He  is  one  of  the  most  effective  at  aU  the  Presi- 
dents. He  gets  along  with  Congress  better 
than  any  other  President  ever  has.  He  has 
caused  Congress  to  enact  some  of  the  most 
benevolent,  the  most  humane  measiires  ever 
to  become  law.  He  has  courted  the  press 
more  ardently  than  any  other  President.  He 
bas  not  made  a  major  mistake  as  President. 
He  has  not  publicly  said  a  harsh  word  about 
anybody — not  even  a  Republican.  President 
Johnson  has  not  said  or  done  anything  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  provoke  the  envenomed 
editorials  and  hate-fllled  colimins  spewed 
upon  him  recently.  In  some  instances,  this 
forgiving  man  actually  has  "turned  the 
other  cheek." 

Not  once  has  he  retaliated  against  those 
who  have  reviled  him,  as  have  some  great 
Presidents.  (One  of  Lincoln's  generals  had 
to  close  down  the  Chicago  Times  because  of 
Its  seditious  and  subversive  obstruction  of 
the  war  effort.) 

Various  polls  have  shown  that  President 
jolinson  is  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  patriotic  Americans.  There  is 
persuasive  evidence  that  God,  himself,  is 
upholding  Johnson's  strong  hands.  He  gets 
guidance  from  above  through  daily  prayer. 
One  of  God's  great  vicars,  Billy  Graham, 
the  universal  evangelist,  recently  Joined 
Johnson  in  prayer  at  the  White  House.  No 
other  President  has  walked  more  humbly 
with  God  and  his  fellow  man. 

"What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?"  (Micah  6:  8).  Do 
a  few  carping  coliunnists  and  a  Junta  of 
irascible  editors  require  more  than  this  of 
President  Johnson?  How  long.  Oh!  how 
long,  will  a  conspiratorial  cabal  of  constricted 
columnists  and  a  few  envenomed  editors 
continue  to  rail  against  this  righteous  man? 

FULLEB  WABBZN, 

Miami. 


dent^  most  recent  policy  pronotmcements  oo 
Vietnam. 

It  has  been  Bdr.  Foam's  posiUon  that  the 
President  had  been  mlslnfocmed  about  an 
alleged  vlolAtlon  of  oonfldenoe  after  a  Wldte 
House  briefing  of  ccxigressional  leaders. 

The  details  of  that  dispute  are  not  as  im- 
portant now  as  an  apparent  White  House 
rejection  of  a  request  by  Mr.  Poed  of  a 
chance  to  see  the  President  and  to  discuss 
their  possible  differences. 

Mr.  Ford's  statOre  as  the  House  Republi- 
can leader,  and  his  concern  over  America's 
courses  of  action  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam,  certainly  merit  personal 
attention  and  respect  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  had  time  in  recent  days 
to  pose  before  the  cameras  for  numerous 
minor  ceremonies,  even  one  dealing  with  the 
footprtnting  of  his  dogs.  His  seemingly  un- 
fair attack  on  Mr.  Poed  and  the  apparent 
refusal  to  consult  with  Mr.  Ford  Is  indeed 
a  shocking  abuse  of  Presidential  power. 

For  America's  sake,  it  is  about  time  few- 
Mr.  Johnson  to  listen  to  what  Representative 
Ford  has  to  say  and  to  correct  the  public 
record  if  an  error  has  been  made. 


Johnson  Should  Listen  to  Ford 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  siiowed 
a  fine  sense  of  patriotism,  courage,  and 
dignity  in  replying  to  a  personal  attack 
on  him  by  the  President,  who  alleged  a 
violation  of  confidence  following  a  White 
House  meeting  recently.  The  Spokes- 
man-Review newspaper  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  in  an  editorial  dated  August  7, 
1965,  and  headlined  "Johnston  Shoiild 
Listen  to  Ford,"  emphasizes  some  points 
which  areVorthy  of  further  considera- 
tion. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  editorial : 

Johnson  Should  Listeii  to  Ford 

Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  -Michi- 
gan, elected  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  the  object  of 
a  bitter  and  highly  questionable  verbal  at- 
tack by  President  Johnson  the  other  day. 

The  President's  skill  as  a  maker  and  a 
manager  of  news  was  utilized  fully  in  bis 
castigatiqn  of  Mr.  Ford,  without  specifically 
naming  him,  in  a  dispute  involving  the  Presi- 


United  SUtes-U.S.S.R.  Consular 
G>nvention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF  MIXNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  not 
enter  into  the  formal  treatymaking  proc- 
ess we  have  an  interest  in  the  issues  in- 
volved when  the  Executive  enters  into 
a  treaty  arrangement. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  over 
the  draft  Consular  Convention  now  be- 
fore the  other  body.  The  accusation  has 
been  made  that  it  will  aid  the  Commu- 
nists by  making  it  easier  for  them  to 
carry  on  espionage  in  the  United  States. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  discussed  this 
question  in  an  editorial  today  and  I  be- 
lieve its  conclusions  merit  our  attention. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  It  in  the  Record  after  my 
remarks: 

CoNStn^  AND  -  Calculated  Risks 

A  minority  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committe^opposes  ratification  of  the  United 
States-So'^et  consular  convention  as  in- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  Russian 
espionage.  "There  is  something  in  the  danger 
the  Senators  cite,  all  right,  but  the  emotional 
shock  of  their  charge  can  easily  distort  it  out 
of  all  perspective. 

The  convention  would  pave  the  way  for 
both  the  United  States  and  Russia  to  open 
consular  offices  in  a  few  of  the  major  cities 
of  the  other  country,  supplementing  em- 
bassies in  national  capitals.  Consular  offices 
protect  and  assist  their  government's  citizens 
traveling  in  the  area  or  dealing  with  officials 
or  nationals  of  the  opposite  nation.  They 
also  handle  routine  matters  such  as  visas  for 
travel  to  the  nation  they  represent. 

Fairly  obviously,  VS.  citizens  traveling  in 
Russia  are  more  likely  to  need  and  benefit 
from  consular  assistance  than  Rtissians 
traveling  here.  In  addition,  the  pact  con- 
tains specific  provisions — intended  primarOy 
to  protect  Americans  In  Russia — giving  con- 
sular officials  the  right  to  prompt  notiflca^ 


tion  and  visitation  when  their  government's 
citizens  are  arrested  in  the  foreign  nation. 
While  Russia  isn't  exactly  famous  for  living 
up  to  its  agreements,  its  flimt  recognition  of 
such  rights  would  add  at  least  something  to 
the  security  of  U3.  travelers  there. 

Now,  consuls  quite  normally  also  perform 
an  intelligence  function  by  legitimately  act- 
ing as  additional  "listening  posts"  in  a  for- 
eign country,  gathering  information  on  local 
conditions.  With  the  record  of  Communist 
diplomats,  it's  certainly  possible  Soviet  con- 
sulates here  would  not  be  above  illegitimate 
espionage  as  weU. 

Our  open  society,  however,  already  gives 
the  Russians  ample  chance  to  spy.  A  few 
consulates,  certainly  under  close  watch  by 
ovir  counterlnteUigence,  might  not  make  a 
crucial  difference.  In  the  closely  regulated 
Soviet  society,  moreover,  we  have  precious 
few  opportunities  for  even  legitimate  infor- 
mation gathering.  To  a  nonejcpert  eye,  at 
least,  it  is  not  entirely^evldent  that  the 
intelligence  balance  neceraully  would  favor 
Russia. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  advocates  the  con- 
sular i>act  because  it  woxild  help  "normalize 
relations"  with  Russia  in  the  face  of  "the 
dangerous  situation  in  southeast  Asia." 
While  we  think  his  suggestion  of  a  possible 
immediate  effect  is  an  exaggeration,  as  a 
long-range  alternative  to  total  isolation  there 
is  much  to  recommend  a  policy  of  trying  to 
learn  to  live  with  the  Russians  while  op- 
posing their  thrusts,  and  trying  to  teach 
them  to  live  with  us. 

That  goal  doesn't  necessarily  mean  the 
consular  convention  must  bie  implemented 
if  the  Senate  finds  its  advantages  insig- 
nificant. It  does  mean  that  the  observation 
that  Russian  diplomats  often  spy  is  no  per- 
emptory argument  to  end  discussion  of  the 
issue.  The  chance  of  making  spying  some- 
what easier  must  be  weighed  as  a  calculated 
risk  against  the  possible  benefits  to  the 
United  States. 


Pablic  Works  and  Econonuc  DcTclopmeBt 
Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   KICHIGAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Thursday.  Augu.st  12. 1965  , 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  iinder 
consideration  the  bUl  (S.  1648)  to  provide 
grants  for  public  works  and  development 
faciUtles,  other  financial  assistance,  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  aUe- 
viate  conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
economically  distressed  areas  and  regions. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
final  vote  was  taken  on  S.  1648.  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  I  was  absent 
from  the  Chainber  preparing  for  Com- 
mittee hearings  the  following  day.  I  did 
not  return  In  time  to  qualify.  If  I  had 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 
since  I  believe  the  authorization  of  $500 
million  per  year  to  be  excessive,  In  view 
of  the  administration  request  for  $250 
million,  and  In  view  of  the  potential  im- 
pact of  this  added  expenditure  upon 
forcing  prices  up.  In  view  of  a  needed 
but  unplanned  appropriation  for  the  De- 
fense Department  which  will  come  up,  I 
think  this  added  authorized  expenditure 
unwise. 
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I  itcrluf  aid  Francine  Clark  Art 
lastitnte 


E  CTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   K&SSACHTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


i  rt 


OONTE.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sterling 
Clark  Institute,  one  of  the 
o&useums  in  the  country,  Ls  located 
beautiful  New  England  town  of 
illiasastown,  Mass.    Built  by  the  late 
Sterling  Clark  to  house  his  per- 
coUection.  the  institute  con- 
w\de  variety  of  priceless  European 
Aiperican  paintings,  drawings,  and 
silver.    Each  year,  almost  50,000 
crane  to  see  the  exhibitions  in 
kshire  museum,  which  has  been 
by  Ainerican  connoisseurs  of  art. 
1  ugust  16. 1965,  issue  of  Newsweek 
contains  an  article  about  the 
Claiic  Institute,  which  I  feel  will  be  of 
great  i  iterest  to  my  colleagues. 
The  irtlcle  follows: 
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or 


Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 


electric  device  which  automatlcaUy  coordi- 
nates the  fluorescent  and  Incandescent  light- 
ing with  glass  louvers  that  control  the 
amount  of  dayUght  pouring  Into  the  gal- 
leries. Ths  result  Is  a  constant  level  of  light 
and  a  minimiiTTi  of  glare.  And  the  museum, 
said  the  late  critic  Alfred  Frankfxirter,  Is 
"very  Ukely  the  best  organized  and  most 
highly  functional  structure  yet  erected  any- 
where." 

If  the  museum  has  any  fault,  it  is  that 
it  is  too  small.  So  huge  was  Clark's  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  drawings,  and  antique  sil- 
ver that  aU  available  display  space  is  already 
filled — even  though  there  is  much  that  is 
still  uncataloged  in  basenxent  vaults.  Pe- 
ter Gullle.  who  has  been  the  director  of  the 
museum  ever  since  It  opened  a  decade  ago, 
says:  "We  have  so  many  works  that  have 
nevCT  been  displayed — many  are  still  In  un- 
opened boxes — that  we'll  be  able  to  stage 
new  exhibitions  for  the  next  3  or  4  years." 


Mr.  Amontmous 


Sterling  Clark,  an  heir  to  the  Slng- 
machlne  fortune,  amassed  one  of 
's  great  art  collections.    Tet,  when- 
loaned   one   of   his   many  master- 
a  special  oihlblt  or  whenever  he 
one  for  himself,  his  name  Invar- 
1  mained  a  secret.     There  are  many 
who    shun   publicity,    but    Clai^ 
privacy  so  passionately  that  he  be- 
kAown  as  "Mr.  Anonymous." 

^  year  before  his  death  In  1956,  Clark 

»ut  of  the  shadows  and  Into  the  pub- 

To  house  his  $60  million  collection, 

siattered  among   his   homes   in   New 

4arls.  and  Montreal,  he  buUt  a  mu- 

ncrthwestem  Massachusetts  pleas- 

conununity    of    Willlamstown 

7,000) .    Today,  at  the  m\iseum. 

and  students  from  nearby  colleges 

tlia  treasures — ranging  trom  "Ma- 

Wtth    Child   and    Four   Angels^   by 

iella    Francesca.    through    Renoir's 

Olrl  With  Cat"  to  two  American 

Remington's     "The     Scout: 

or  Enemies"  and  Homer's  "A  Simi- 
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time  to  time  the  musexun  dips  into 
of  previously  unexhlblted  works 
a  show  nke  the  current  "Nine- 
Century  French  Drawings."    Visitors 
through  the  llnen-walled  gal- 
week  saw  57  drawings  by  14  artists. 
17  Degas  works  (among  them:  the 
of  a  "Woman  Standing  in  a  Bath 
which  Clark  acquired  In  1919  from 
'8  estate.    Meticulously   displayed 
mviseum's  large  main  hall,  the  show 
three  superb  Toulouae-Laijtrec  clr- 
dated  1899,  and  Monet's  Intimate, 
black  crayon  "View  of  Rouen." 
nded  on  a  153-acre  plot  by  meadows, 
a  stream,  and  occasional  cows,   the 
and  Franctne   Clark  Art  Institute 
a  mile  from  the  campus  of  Wll- 
(foUege,  but  has  no  official  connection 
Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Berk- 
fountains,    the   muaetun,    Clark    be- 
vould  entice  simmier  motorists  (dally 
climbs  from  300  In  the  winter 
to  600  In  the  sxunmer) . 
museum,   with   its   four   temple-Uke 
coiiunns     guarding     Its     mammoth 
doors,  is  as  one  critic  put  it,  "mor- 
<  laasical.''    But  inside,  the  insUtute  is 
modem:     the     76    by    S4-foot 
c^ling ,  for  instance,  has  a  photo- 
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University  of  Colorado   Economist   Puts 
i      Foreign  Aid  in  Focus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complexities  of  America's  foreign  aid 
program  sometimes  seem  overpowering. 
The  program  has  saved  innumerable 
lives,  prevented  untold  bloodshed.  And 
as  it  has  grown,  it  has  grown  complex. 

Thus  it  benefits  us  all  when  someone 
comes  along  who  can  put  foreign  aid  In 
perspective  in  a  few  paragraphs  of  clear 
prose.  Such  a  person  is  Prof.  Ragaei  El 
Mallakh  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
E)epartment  of  Economics. 

He  has  written  an  eight-paragraph 
article  on  foreign  aid  for  the  August  21 
issue  of  the  "New  Republic."  Dr.  El  Mal- 
lakh is  widely  known  in  scholarly  circles 
for  his  writings  and  his  research  and  he 
also  has  had  practical  experience  with 
the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  submit  Dr.  El  Mallakh's 
article : 

Thx  CLO0DT  Future  roa  PoaHow  Am 

Foreign  aid  has  nine  lives.  This  year's  $3.2 
billion  aid  bUl  pnwldes  for  terminating  the 
program  In  1967  after  thoroughgoing  con- 
gressional investigation  of  all  of  aid's  Innum- 
erable nooks  and  crannies.  But  though 
many  Americans  view  aid  as  a  one-way  give- 
away dating  back  to  the  relief  programs  of 
the  First  World  War,  the  end  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly not  yet  In  sight.  One  reason  has  been 
weU  stated  by  Barbara  Ward,  the  British 
economist:  "The  gap  Is  r^dly  widening  be- 
tween a  white,  complacent,  highly  bourgeois, 
very  wealthy,  very  small  N(»th  Atlantic  elite 
and  everybody  else,  and  this  is  not  a  very 
comfortable  heritage  to  leave  to  one's  chil- 
dren." Congress  and  the  public  may  both 
fulminate  against  aid  but  there  will  always 
be  someone  to  remind  them,  {md  not  In  vain, 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  world  per  capita 
Income  Is  $100  a  year  or  less  and  Is  not  per- 
ceptibly increasing,  while  In  the  United 
States  the  per  capita  Inccxne  Is  $2,300  a  year 
and  is  rapidly  rising. 

Aid  to  less  developed  countries  used  to  be 
in  the  form  of  outright  grants;  there  was 
mounting  criticism  and  now  almost  70  per- 


cent of  all  American  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  Is  loans.  But  this  has  created  a 
serious  problem.  Now  the  borrowing  coun- 
tries have  to  use  more  than  a  third  of  the 
aid  they  receive  for  paying  off  debt.  Oniy 
10  years  ago,  debt  repayments  used  up  only 
8  percent  of  aid.  The  money  being  repaid  an- 
nually Is  $5  billion,  10  years  ago  It  was  only 
$1  billion.  In  spite  of  the  aid  they  have  re- 
ceived, many  of  the  borrowing  countries  are 
in  grave  financial  straits.  So  they  ought  to 
be  tightening  their  belts.  But  how  can  they 
on  a  per  capita  Income  basis  of  $100  a  year 
or  less?  Dr.  Raul  Preblsch,  the  United  Na- 
tions economist,  says  that  if  they  tried  it. 
"it  would  drive  every  last  one  of  those  coun- 
tries right  into  the  Communist  Chinese 
camp."  These  countries  are  in  trouble,  de- 
spite past  and  continuing  aid.  because  they 
live  by  exporting  primary  products,  for  which 
there  is  less  demand  than  there  used  to  be: 
and  in  order  to  develop  they  have  to  import 
manufacturing  goods  whose  prices  keep  ris- 
ing. The  other  main  cause  of  their  troubles 
Is  their  high  rate  of  population  Increase,  more 
than  2.5  percent  a  year  compared  with  less 
than  2  percent  in  most  of  the  richer  coun- 
tries. 

This  year,  the  British  despite  their  own 
money  difficulties  annovmced  at  the  London 
Commonwealth  Conference  that  In  the 
future  loans  to  selected  poor  countries  would 
be  made  free  of  interest  or  of  management 
charges.  Canada  began  providing  Interest- 
free  loans  last  October.  The  IntemaUonal 
Development  Association,  which  lends  to 
poor  countries  In  behalf  of  the  World  Bank, 
will  continue  to  make  only  a  small  service 
charge  for  loans  that  are  repayable  over  50 
years. 

But  the  growing  gap  between  the  rich, 
mostly  white  coxintrles  and  the  poor  non- 
white  two-thirds  of  mankind  indicates  that 
whatever  means  are  used  the  richer  countries 
will  probably  have  to  give  more  aid  In  the 
future,  not  less.  A  United  Nations  estimate 
is  that  aid  amounts  now  to  only  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  Incomes  of  the  donors.  The 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
held  in  Geneva  last  year  (UNCTTAD)  thought 
this  ought  to  be  doubled,  to  1  percent  of  the 
industrialized  countries'  incomes. 

George  D.  Woods.  President  of  the  World 
Bank  said  this  month  that  the  Organization 
of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  is  lending  $6  billion  a  year  in  long- 
term  capital  aid.  The  figure  has  stayed  the 
same  since  1961,  but  in  that  period  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  have  been  adding  an 
annual  total  of  $40  billion  to  their  gross  na- 
tional products.  As  a  percentage  of  the  rich 
countries'  Incomes,  aid  Is  actually  shrinking. 
Senator  Robist  KsmrEDT  has  analyzed  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
cluded that  It  Is  not  meeting  its  responsibili- 
ties. U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  just  over  $2  billion  a  year  (x  about  a 
third  of  1  percent  of  the  national  Income. 
Senator  KXNtfmtr  believes  that  this  is  only  a 
fifth  or  periiaps  only  a  tenth  of  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  what  he  called  this  century's 
challenge.  All  the  developed  countries  have 
to  do  more,  but  the  United  States  as  the  most 
developed  has  to  do  the  most. 

Aid  is  not  all  altruism.  Even  disregard- 
ing the  political  consequences  of  withholding 
it.  there  are  pragmatic  economic  benefits  that 
accrue.  A  1-percent  increase  In  the  gross 
national  product  of  a  developing  country 
means  a  1.4-percent  Increase  In  U.S.  ex- 
ports— vital  to  a  heavily  industrialized  coun- 
try like  the  United  States  which  is  wor- 
ried about  its  balance-of-pa3anents  posi- 
tion. Aid  supports  domestic  growth.  In 
1962,  aid  financed  21  percent  of  U.S.  exports 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  a  third  of  the  value  of 
exported  locomotives  and  chemical  fertilizers. 

Aid  has  tindergone  a  significance  evolu- 
tion. It  began  as  a  reconstruction  of  the 
war-shattered  economies  of  Europe  and  its 
objectives  have  steadily  broadened  imtil  now 
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Irtwito  regions  through  international  agen-     prepared  in  my  offloe  on  that  »ubj©Ct. 


given 
elea 


take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Black 
and  consxatulate  bin  for  a  very  fine  re- 
port. In  view  of  the  quickened  Interest 
in.  and  eurioMty  about,  tke  IMumc  Biver 
pro#eot  stlmtilAted  by  Mr.  Black.  I  also 
introduodinto  the  Rbookb  a  dle(|ulsitk>n 

■  I 


In  my  judgment,  the  last  seems  likeliest  to 
do  most  for  the  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  countries. 

— ^Raoaei  El  Mallakh. 


am  h(V)ef ul  that  my  eoUeagues  will  find 
this  Information  useful  and  helpful. 
The  disquisition  follows: 

REdoarALXSM  or  eouTHSAsr  Asia 
As  the  problem  of  creating  an  effective 
^^^^^^^^_^^_  action  agency  out  of  the  U.N.  appears  to  grow 

~^^^"^^^~^^  In  complexity  arid  improvement  grows  dlm- 

_     .  mer  as  time  goes  on,  the  practical  necessity  of 

Mekong  River  Basin  Development  Project    regional  cooperative  efforts  increases.    Al- 
though not  entirely  free  of  frustration  and 
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Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munists are  actively  engaged  In  south- 
east Asia  in  what  they  like  to  call  a  war 
of  liberation.    We  call  It  what  It  plainly 
to,  the  "new  imperialism."     This  past 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
bas  been  holding  a  series  of  briefings  for 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  In  southeast  Asia.    He  has 
pointed  out — very  effectively  I  think — 
that  the  challenge  we  face  there  Is  not 
military  alone,  nor  Is  It  confined  Just 
to  South  Vietnam.   Rather  the  challenge 
to  many-faceted — social  and  economic  as 
well  as  military  and  political — and  it 
qjreads  Itself  over  the  whole  of  south- 
east Asia.    The  President  made  It  very 
dear  that  this  Nation  Is  bending  every 
effort  in  every  direction  to  bring  peace 
to  that  troubled  area,  peace  sustained 
by  progress,  development  and  prosperity 
for  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia.    For 
although  it  Is  essential  to  this  Nation's 
security,  southeast  Asia  is  not  just  a 
bufTer  state.    It  Is  an  area  rich  In  hu- 
man and  natural  resources,  rich  in  un- 
developed land,  rich  In  opportunity  for 
its  100  millions  of  people.     A  strong, 
peaceful,   Independent   .and  developing 
southeast  Asia  would  enormously  benefit 
all  peoples  through  peticeful  trade,  tour- 
tom,  and  cultural  exchange. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent for  taking  the  Members  of  Congress 
Into  his  confidence,  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.    I  think 
that  the  air  definitely  needed  clearing 
on  this  subject,  and  I  think  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  begun  that  process  in  a  pro- 
ductive manner.     I  would  also  like  to 
thank  and  congratulate  the  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  who  partici- 
pated  in   the   briefings   for  their  fine 
presentations.    In  particular  I  feel  that 
the  report  of  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  on  the  economic  aspects  of  our 
efforts  in  southeast  Asia  was  most  val- 
uable.   Mr.  Black  spoke  at  length  oq  the 
Mekong     River     development     project, 
pointing  out  to  the  Congressmen  present 
the  Importance  of  the  project  and  its 
potentially  vast  Impact  upon  the  econ- 
omies of  Cambodia.  Laos.  Thailand,  and 
Vietnam.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 


far  frc«n  even  in  progress,  the  European  ex 
perience  In  regional  cooperation  has  served 
as  a  model  and  an  encovtragement  for  other 
areas  of  the  world.  There  must  be  some 
machinery  In  the  world  to  move  coostructlve 
interests  on  something  more  than  a  narrow 
national  base. 

In  Boutheast  Asia,  partlctaarly,  a  regional 
approach  to  many  problems  Is  preferable  to 
a  national  one — for  In  the  20th  century  oooi>- 
eratlon  on  a  wide  Imsls.  a  regional  basis, 
better  meets  the  needs  of  small  countries. 
Regionalism  does  not  emerge  overnight;  it 
has  to  be  carefully  cultivated  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
oonunon  action.  Certainly,  the  M^ong 
River  Basin  project  offers  an  opportimity  for 
southeast  Asian  nations  to  develc^  a  com- 
mon action  approach  to  shared  problems. 

There  are  in  southeast  Asia,  as  In  any 
region,  peculiar  problems  to  be  overcome 
before  a  true  community  spirit  can  exist. 
First,  are  the  political  difficulties  which  must 
be  stabilized  before  the  member  nations  can 
work  successfully  in  concert.  Second,  the 
southeast  Asian  nations  must  establish  a 
precedent  for  thinking  across  national  lines 
and  they  must  establish  a  concensus  on  the 
meaning  of  cooperation.  Finally,  attention 
must  shift  from  the  present  focus  on  already 
developed  nations  to  the  trade  potentials 
and  advantages  of  the  southeast  Asian  region 
Itself. 

Other  problems  such  as  economic  depend- 
ence on  one  or  two  natural  resources  or  lack 
of  sufficient  markets  for  the  sale  of  goods 
requiring  heavy  capkltal  Investment  foj-  de- 
velc^nvent  can  be  best  solved  through  re- 
gional cooperation. 

Considering  all  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment the  best  opportunities  for  encourag- 
ing regionalism  In  southeast  Asia  still  exist 
In  the  economic  and  cultural  fields.  It  Is 
success  in  these  fields  that  can  foster  greater 
political  stability. 

The  Mekong  Blver  project  with  its  tre- 
mendous development  Impact  Is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  how  economic  benefit  can 
transcend  political  differences.  In  addition 
to  the  close  working  relationship  of  the  not 
alwa'ys  friendly  countries  of  Cambodia. 
Thailand,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  on  the  United 
Nations  Committee  for  Investigations  of  the 
Lower  Mekong  Basin,  14  United  Nations 
agencies,  2  foundations,  2  private  companies, 
and  21  countries  Including  Australia,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United 
States,  have  invested  and  participated  In  the 
Mekong  project  to  make  It  truly  a  regional 
and  an  International  endeavor. 

RIVER  DESCRIPTION 

The  Mekong  Is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world  ranking  with  the  Mississippi  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Don  of  Russia,  and  the  Ganges  of 
India.  A  river  that  affects  the  geography, 
the  economics,  and  the  politics  of  peoples 
along  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  2,600  mUee. 

Location:  The  headwaters  of  the  UAaog 
River  are  In  western  China  north  of  Tibet. 
The  river  flows  south  Into  Laos  where  It 
forms  the  Lao-Thai  border.     From  there  it 


contlnius  south,  enttlng  aorosa  Cambodia 
and  tlu  RapvbUe  of  Vletaiam,  to  emp^  into 
the  Sootb  Chtoa  Sea  wiueh  flasks  the  aastem 
and  squUMm  sldss  at  ItM  Indoahtneae 
Penlasula. 

Disehargs  at  mouth:  The  amaual  flow  at 
the  liekaac  Blver  eooMtod  isto  the  South 
China  an  Is  400  ailUkm  an^-f  Mt.  By  means 
of  aomparlBon  the  amanaX  rtlfitestfe  of  the 
Misstastppl  Blver  into  tbe  Ootf  of  Mexico  is 
440  nuiUloa  aere-faet. 

Volume  ot  flow:  The  vohime  of  flow  on 
the  Mekong  at  Plmom  p«nh  <a  port  on  the 
downstream  side  ot  the  great  lake  in  Cam- 
bodia) is  400,000  cubic  feet  per  SMXfnd.  -The 
Mississippi.  America's  largest  river,  has  a 
flow  of  011,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Distance:  The  length  of  the  lower  Mekong 
or  that  part  of  the  river  below  China  Is 
1.504  mUes,  while  the  total  length  of  the 
river  is  2,600  miles  (longer  than  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  proper  and  almost  as  long  as 
the  Columbia  River). 

Drainage  area:  The  drainage  area  of  the 
lower  Mekong  in  236,000  square  miles  or 
equal  to  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of 
California  and  New  York. 

HISTOBT  or  liXKONO  DKVELOPMDrr 

Man's  first  attempt  to  liamess  the  poten- 
tial Of  the  Mekong  Blver  was  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  Khmer  emporas  of  Cambodia 
started  an  extensive  Irrlgatlac  system  In  the 
TiclnMy  ot  Angkor.  Due  to  harassment  by 
the  Thai's  and  the  Champa  leaders,  the  sys- 
tem was  never  completed.  Ttte  river's  wealtSi 
did  not  go  untapped  however,  boOi  the 
Khmer  and  Champa  leaden  drew  up  plans 
and  commenced  building  a  maze  of  ctmals 
In  the  delta  region,  many  of  which  are  sttU 
In  use  today. 

From  1866  to  the  end  of  their  control  in 
19S4  the  French  colonial  governors  worked 
hard  to  extend  the  ancient  Khmer  and 
Champa  canal  system.  These  water  routes 
served  the  French  as  both  oommunlcation 
links  l>etween  their  massive  rubber  and  rice 
plantatloDJ  and  as  the  major  avenue  of 
transportation  to  market.  Prom  1905  to  1940 
the  Frencdi  worked  on  marking  novlgatable 
river  channels  and  built  Phnon  Penh  Port 
ijelow  the  Great  Lake  in  Cambodia. 

The  first  regional  cooperation  between  na- 
tions i^tn-ring  the  Mekong  River  came  in  1926 
when  ThaUand  and  France,  who  then  con- 
trolled Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  signed 
an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  neither  would 
impede  Mekong  shipping.  In  1949  Cambodia. 
Laos,  Vietnam,  and  France  signed  a  conven- 
tion of  Maritime  and  Inland  Navigation  on 
the  Mekong  and  Inland  Water  Routes  to 
Saigon.  V^ith  the  Independence  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  from  French  colonialism 
In  1954,  aU  the  newly  formed  nations  joined 
ThaUand  In  an  agreement  which  combined 
both  ttie  1926  and  1949  conventions. 

In  1952  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  pro- 
mote regional  Identity  and  cooperation 
through  the  creation  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (EC APE). 
The  goaf  of  this  Commission  is  "to  initiate 
and  participate  In  measures  for  •  •  •  rais- 
ing the  level  of  economic  activity  •  •  •  and 
•  •  •  strengthening  the  economic  relations 
of  this  area  both  among  themselves  and  with 
other  countries  of  the  world;  and  to  make 
or  sponsor  investigations  and  studies  of  eco- 
nomic and  technological  problems  and  de- 
velopments within  •  •  •  Asia  and  the  Far 
East."  It  was  under  the  newly  formed 
ECAPE  that  the  UU .  sponsored  the  first  study 
of  the  Mekong  River.  Since  then  21  ootm- 
trles  and  14  UJf.  agencies  have  contributed 
some  $27  million  for  plaimlng  and  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  for  construction  or  Invest- 
ment. In  1957  four  consultants,  two  from 
Japan,  one  from  India,  and  one  from  France, 
carried  ont  the  first  field  reconnaissance  on 
the  Lower  Mekong  and  proposed  sketches  tor 
five  possible  mainstream  i^Djects.   That  year 
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the  ooDstructioa  of  alx  dams  is  un- 
two  on  the  Mekong  Itself  and  four 
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Johnson  said  in  Baltimore  on 
this  year:  "The  vast  Mekong  River 
food  and  water  and  power  on  a 
dwarf  even  our  own  TVA."     More 
the  idea  of  ttie  Mekong  River 
to  build  a  series  of  dams  and  power- 
I  Jong  the  Mekong  and  some  of  its 
for  irrigation,  electricity,  flood 
and  navigation.    The  proposed  proj- 
harness  the  Mekong  to  fill  the 
some  50  million  poor  people  and 
the  irrigated  land   in   the   service 
some  6  million  acres.    The  most  re- 
indicate  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ta  billion  and  the  time  to  com- 
i5  years.    Note:  the  California  water 
Is  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $3 
rlth  a  delivery  date  In  Los  Angeles 
or  an  11 -year  construction  period. 
keep  in  mind  that  this  $2  billion 
is  possibly  below  the  actual  cost 
ihe  8hortc(«nlngi  of  projecting  coets 
an  extended  period  ci  time. 
of  the  project  include  the  exten- 
deep  channel  navigation  from  the 
190  miles  upstream  to  270  miles, 
flood  control  measures  would 
a  constant  3-foot  Increase  in  the 
the  river.    Not  only  would  this  In- 
depth  iMrevent  the  i»esent  salt  water 
which  destroys  many  good  acres 
in  the  delta  each  year  but  it 
Jso  save  the  deltlc  and  Great  Lake 
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tfiree  major  main  sUream  projects  are : 

located  where  the  river  forms 

boundary  between  Laos  and 

,  making  possible  the  irrigation  of 

million  acres  In  Laos  and  Thailand 

generation  of  approximately 

kllowatt-houis    of    electricty. 

this  project  would  Increase  the  value 

downstream  projects. 

'.  located  In  Cambodia  this  project 

i|iake  poeslble  the  Irrigation  of  250,000 

land  and  would  generate  400,000 

of  electricity. 

Sap,  located  in  Cambodia  south  of 

t  Lake  the  project  would  improve  the 

of  the  Great  Lake  now  threatened 

extermination  and  make  possible  the 

management  and  reclamation  of 

in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  Cambodia 


In  order  to  make  most  effective  use  of  the 
project,  local  residents  of  the  vUlagea  and 
hamlets  mnsC  woiic  together  to  build  the 
small-scale  irrigation  projects  to  service 
their  crops,  to  increase  diversification  and 
production.  Vlllagen  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept technical  training  and  adopt  yew  meth- 
ods  for  old  Jobs.  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  together  for  Uie  benefit  of  all — a  con- 
cept accepted  In  the  United  States  but  vir- 
tually unknown  in  Asia,  where  the  extended 
family  dominates  both  society  and  culture. 

The  problems  raised  are  real  and  indicate 
that  the  goals  sought  are  not  easy  of 
achievement.  Against  the  risks  one  must 
calculate  the  advantages.  It  seems  likely 
that  economic  and  social  advances  are 
needed  for  stability  that  aids  our  side.  Also, 
although  a  richer  southeast  Asia  makes  a 
more  alluring  target  for  Chinese  conquest,  it 
will  build  a  stronger  resolve  to  fight  such 
intrusions.  It  Is  likewise  possible  that  Just 
as  West  Berlin  Is  an  embarrassment  to  Rus- 
sia— in  fact  acts  as  an  indirect  influence  for 
domestic  policies  to  improve  consumer 
status — so  advancements  in  southeast  Asia 
could  effect  public  and  mass  reactions  in 
China.  The  major  problem,  the  problem  of 
the  developed  Mekong  acting  as  a  lure  to  the 
Communists,  can  only  be  weighted  against 
the  benefit  of  increasing  the  economic  secu- 
rity and  living  standards  of  the  residents  of 
the  Lower  Mekong  River  Basin. 
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ar<a8 
Vic  tnam. 
Spec!  Scally 


the  Mekong  River  Basin  proj- 
Infludee  the  total  development  ot  5 
81  ream  <md  12  tributary  projects.  Com- 
;heee  dams  will  produce  35,950,000 
kilowal  t-hours  of  electricity,  expand  the  Irrl- 
i^gion  in  the  service  area  by  6.840.000 
d  create  626  miles  of  In^n-oved  navi- 
terways. 
((ate  the  United  States  has  Invested 
million  In  this  project  through  the 
Committee  for  the  Coordination  and  Investi- 
gation ^f  the  Lower  Mekong. 
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Opp<  nente 


to  the  Mekong  River  project 

(  ut  a  multiplicity  at  problemc  which 

the  project's  accomplishment.     A 

these  were  cited  in  the  section  on 

t — traditional  animosity,  lack  oT 

In  cooperation  and  little  seoM 

Identity,  lack  of  polltleal  sta- 

Eind  the  constant  Oommunlst  threat. 


con  tnunlty 


Secretaiy  Freeman  Talks  Seose 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or   MISSOUBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  on  Au- 
gust 2  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L 
Freeman  addressed  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association 
at  Columbia,  Mo. 

In  his  remarks  the  Secretary  summar- 
ized the  startling  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural income  during  the  past  4  years 
and  described  Uie  shock  and  chaos  the 
agricultural  and  the  national  economy 
would  have  to  sustain  if  farm  commodity 
programs  were  not  extended  by  the  89th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Freeman  also  predicted  that  if  the 
administration's  farm  program  were  en- 
acted it  would  not  be  unreesooable  to  an- 
ticipate in  the  next  4  years  a  repeat  of  the 
$1,000  gain  in  realized  net  income  per 
farm  of  the  last  4  years. 

Because  the  Secretary's  observations 


are  so  critically  relevant  to  current  House 
debate  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965, 1  have  secured  unanimous  con- 
sent to  reproduce  the  q;>eech  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

There  are  some  experiences  which— no 
matter  how  often  repeated — are  ever  new, 
and  revive  a  man's  zest  for  life  and  his  Joy 
in  it. 

Like  feeling  the  trusting  touch  of  the  hand 
of  a  little  child,  recognizing  the  voice  of  an 
old  friend  by  the  warmth  of  it,  seeing  the 
haze  of  loveliness  that  wraps  itself  around 
a  mother,  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and,  seeking  to 
match  the  intense  concentration  of  an  In- 
quisitive boy. 

Another  of  these  always  refreshing  experi- 
ences is  looking  out  over  the  versatile  and 
vibrant  farmlands  of  the  Midwest  in  the 
midst  of  a  growing  setison.  There  Is  always 
inspiration,  accompanied  by  a  deep  sense  of 
gi-atitude,  in  seeing  firsthand  the  combina- 
tion of  farmer  skills  with  nature's  gifts  that 
results  in  the  miracle  we  know  as  food 
abundance. 

So  I  find  it  good — good  indeed — to  be  with 
you  in  this  place,  at  this  time.  Thank  you 
for  inviting  me. 

Four  years  have  gone  by  since  we  were  last 
together  at  an  annual  meeting  at  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers'  Association.  Since  1061 1  have 
come  tcv  know  the  membership  of  this  orga- 
nization better  than  I  did  then — many  of 
the  more  than  150,000  of  you  personally— all 
of  you  through  the  quality  of  ywor  organiza- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  leadership  you 
choose  for  it. 

These  associations  and  observations  have 
led  me  to  two  conclusions  about  the  Missouri 
Farmers'  Association. 

One  Is  that  j<m  do  not  accept  progress  as 
inevitable.  You  loc*  upon  progress  as  a 
process  demanding  imagination  and  crea- 
Uvity.  sensiUvlty  and  sensibility,  anticipa- 
tion and  dedication,  and  plain  hard  work. 

The  other  la  that  you  consistently  operate 
from  the  premise  tha*  what's  good  for  tht 
farm  families  of  Mlssoxirl  and  the  Nation  Is 
good  for  the  Missouri  Farmers  Assodatlon. 
I've  seen  you  apply  this  principle  Internally, 
as  you  weighed  poeslble  immediate  advan- 
tages for  yoTir  cooperatlTe  enterprises  against 
the  potential  for  long-tetm  gains  in  the 
whole  of  agrtculttire;  and  Fre  seen  yo^i  apply 
it  in  helping  create  and  implement  national 
farm  and  food  poUdes  fmd  programs. 

For  establishing  and  following  these  com- 
mendable standards,  you  have  my  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

This  organization's  spirit  and  Its  concept 
of  i>rop«r  iMiorlty — as  well  as  the  pwsonal 
philosophy  and  abimies  you  have  recognized 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century — have  contributed 
to  making  your  Fred  Heinkel  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  agricultural  leader. 

Fred  Heinkel  holds  the  dual  role  of  an 
architect,  and  a  builder,  in  the  food  and 
agriculture  poUcies  and  programs  of  the 
1960's. 

Pew  commodity  programs,  now  or  in  the 
past,  have  records  of  performance  and  pop- 
xilarity  equalling  that  ot  our  present  feed 
grains  program.  It  was  the  first  big  step 
in  bringing  farm  production  policy  into  har- 
mony with  the  era  of  abundance.  The  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  which  played 
a  major  part  in  the  creation  of  the  feed 
grains  program,  and  in  perfecting  It  througl* 
the  years  since  1961,  was  Fred  Heinkel. 

Fred,  I  want  MFA  members  to  know  that 
no  one  has  done  more  for  American  agri- 
culture through  this  period  of  almost  5  years 
than  you.  And  If  you  will  accept  a  personal 
tribute.  I  want  to  express  my  own  high 
regard  and  warm  affection. 

Earlier  I  recalled  It  has  been  4  years 
since  I  attended  an  annual  MFA  meeting. 
At  that  time  we  discussed  what  needed  doing 
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in  the  decade  of  the  1960's  to  correct  inequl- 
«M  that  were  denying  parity  of  income  op- 
rlmlunity  to  ovir  farm  families  and  threaten- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  free  enterprise 
family  farm  sjrstem. 

Since  then,  working  together,  we  have  cor- 
rected   and   we   have   innovated. 

We  have  broadened  the  avenues  of  eco- 
nomic educational,  and  social  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  rtu-al  Americsr— farm  and 

"°By*cOTibining  the  abilities,  the  knowledge, 
the  resources  and  the  piuposes  of  people 
and  Government  we  have  moved  steadily 
upward  on  a  number  of  fronts  from  the  low 
levels  of   I960. 

As  Al  Smith  once  said:  "Lets  look  at 
the  record." 

Farm  earnings  today  are  substantially 
better  than  they  were.  Realized  net  farm 
income  in  this  year  of  1965  is  now  expected 
to  total  $13.6  blUlon— the  highest  since  1953 
and  some  $1.8  billion  more  than  our  farm 
famUies  earned  In  1960. 

Today's  Income  Is  better  than  that  of  1960 
because  we've  succeeded  in  moving  to  more 
equitable  farm  price  levels.  In  the  early 
summer  of  1960  the  ayerage  return  to 
farmers  from  soybeans  was  $1.94  a  bushel. 
This  year  it  was  $2.72—78  cents  a  bushel 
more. 

Here  are  some  other  early  summer  of  1960 
and  1965  comparisons: 

Corn,  $1.09  a  bushel  then,  $1.30  now. 

Hogs,  $16.20  a  hundredweight  then,  $22.70 
now 

Cattle,  $21.70  then.  $23  a  hundredweight 

now.  .    ,  ^^ 

Lambs,  $20.10  then,  $25  a  hundred  wight 

now. 
Wool,  45  cents  a  pound  then,  49  cents  a 

pound  now. 

All  hay,  $15.90  then,  $20  a  ton  now. 

Farm  spending  Is  better  than  it  was.  The 
Income  gains  are  reflected  in  Improved  rural 
town  and  city  economies  as  sales  of  goods  and 
services  to  farmers  Uend  upward.  Last  year, 
when  gross  farm  income  was  $4  billion  over 
the  total  of  1960,  farmers  increased  their  ex- 
penditures for  automobUes  by  over  $600  mil- 
lion and  boosted  other  expenditures  for  capi- 
tal goods  and  machinery  by  another  $400  mil- 
lion. Better  living  on  the  farm  means  better 
Uvlng  In  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  and 
Rock  Island. 

Pood  is  a  better  bargain  than  it  was.  For 
the  millions  of  American  consiuners.  food  is 
the  best  buy  they  find  in  retail  stores.  This 
year,  for  the  average  family,  food  costs  will 
take  about  183  percent  of  Income  after  taxes. 
In  1960,  food  required  20  percent — and  the 
diet  contained  less  beef.  If  the  same  per- 
centage of  income  were  being  spent  for  food 
in  1965  as  consumers  were  spending  in  1960. 
they  would  have  $7  billion  less  to  spend  on 
othex  things. 

Food  distribution  Is  better  than  it  was. 
We're  doing  a  much -improved  Job  of  making 
our  food  abundance  cover  the  whole  of  our 
society — oiu-  families  requiring  public  assist- 
ance, and  our  schoolchildren.  The  USDA's 
food  programs  are  now  reaching  over  40  mil- 
lion American  adults  and  youngsters  each 
year.  The  volume  of  food  distributed 
through  these  domestic  programs  has  in- 
creased from  900  million  pounds  in  1959-60 
to  2.1  billion  pounds  in  1964-65.  In  addition, 
a  growing  volume  of  food  is  moving  Into  the 
homes  of  low-income  families  through  com- 
mercial channels  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Farm  exports  are  better  than  they  were. 
Sales  of  agricultural  commodities  overseas 
are  expected  to  reach  a  new  record  of  $6.1 
billion  In  the -current  fiscal  year.  It  will 
be  the  second  year  In  a  row  with  farm  ex- 
ports in  excess  of  $6  billion,  as  compared 
with  $4.5  billion  in  fiscal  1960.  This  means 
more  than  better  markets,  better  Incomes, 

for  ftirm  families — it  means  expanded  Job  and 

income  opportunities  In  the  areas  of  process- 
ing and  shipping — and  it  makes  a  substan- 


tial contrlbuUcm  to  a  favonlilt  batanos  «€ 
payments.  From  a  humanitarian  standpoint 
and  from  a  cocmnwelal  standpoint  the  ex- 
panded utHlsatioa  o(  Amerloan  food  and  fiber 
abroad  contains  the  Igreatest  opportunity  for 
maxim\un  use  of  our  great  food  pcodxictlon 
plant.  In  this  tfttaet  there  Is  need  for  the 
facilities  and  the  skills  of  our  ooopnatlves, 
and  the  Interest  demonstrated  by  NFA  Is 
most  welc(»ne. 

The  supply-demand  relationship  is  better 
than  it  was.  Surpluses  are  down.  Carryover 
stocks  of  grain  by  the  end  of  the  year  wUl 
be  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  mid-1950'6, 
which  means  greater  farm  price  stabUity  and 
a  cut  in  storage  and  handling  coets  f<Mr  tax- 
payers. 

We  can  take  pride  and  satisfaction  In  these 

achievements. 

What  we've  done  in  the  pwt  4  years  is 
proof  it  ia  possible  to  base  a  reasonable, 
progressive,  serviceable  food  and  agricultural 
policy  on  a  concept  of  abundance  rather  than 
scarcity,  benefiting  producers  and  consumer 

alike.  ^  .,  „ 

That  doesn't  mean  we  have  achieved  full 
parity  in  income  opportunity  for  our  ade- 
quate, commercial  family  farms  or  that  rural 
America  as  a  whole  is  moving  ahead  in  Job 
and  other  opportunities  as  rapidly  as  It  must 
to  reach  our  goal  erf  parity  ot  opportunity. 
But  we're  on  the  right  track. 
Whether  we  stay  on  it  depends  upon  the 
decisions  the  Congress  makes  this  month  on 
legislation  that  will  make  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue— with  a  variety  of  Improvements— the 
policies  that  have  provided  fuel  for  the 
steady  progress  made  since  1960. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  legislative 
proposals  are  not  designed  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  WhUe  incorporating  the  dy- 
namic parts  of  our  past  experience,  the  om- 
nibus farm  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  an  agricultural  plant  and  a 
family  farm  economy  that  will  respond  to 
the  potentials  of  the  future. 

The  same  mechanisms  that  made  things 
better  than  they  were  are  not  necessarily 
sufficient  to  make  them  better  than  they  are. 
Enactment   of   forwardlooklng   legislation 
Is    mandatory    to    a    forwardmovlng    rural 
economy,    a   forwardmovlng   national    econ- 
omy. 
Failure  to  act  will  be  catastrophic  to  both. 
Studies  made  by  the  Congress,  by  univer- 
sity economists  and  others,  agree  that  if  we 
fall  to  extend  o\ir  farm  ccwnmodity  programs 
we  will  qtiickly  experience  a  decline  of  as 
much  as  50  percent  from  the  current,  still 
inadequate  net  farm  Income  leveL 

Anyone  can  understand  a  50-percent  pay 
cut,  and  its  impact  upon  the  Indivldiial  fam- 
ily directly  affected.  But  let  me  turn  your 
attention,  and  the  attention  otf  tlie  entire 
Nation,  to  what  such  a  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  would  mean  to  the  whole  of  the 
country's  economic  well-being. 

A  quick  look  at  the  farm  credit  situation 
is  most  revealing: 

On  Jan\iary  1.  1965.  the  total  farm  debt 
amovmted  to  $36  bUlion.  That's  45  percent 
more  than  it  was  Just  5  years  ago.  It  is 
nearly  200  percent  over  the  fartn  debt  total 
of  1950. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep,  personal  concern  to 
the  farm  families  who  owe  it.  It  shoxUd  also 
be  a  matter  of  both  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic concern  to  nonfarmers,  because  if 
farm  families  cannot  pay  it  city  families  are 
going  to  be  In  trouble,  too. 

The  debt  situation  in  agriculture  Is  neither 
better,  nor  worse,  than  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Farm  debt  has  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  debt  of  oOTporatioais, 
and  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  consumer 
debt  and  private  noncorporate  debt. 

Indications  are  that  the  sharp  rise  In  farm 
debt  is  not  due  to  the  tise  of  credit  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Income. 

Rather,  the  Increase  has  resuTt^a  largely 
from  borrowing  by  farmers  to  Increase  the 
elBclency  of  their  operations,  and  borrowing 


by  young  fanners  becoming  established  on 
adequate  family  farms.  And  comparatively 
few  ot  them  am  having  debt  difficulties  so 
far— this  fact  Is  made  clear  by  the  excellent 
record  made  by  farm  lending  Institutions  In 
colleetlans  from  1961  through  1964.  and  the 
near-record  low  levels  of  d^nquencles  and 
foreclosures. 

If  we  succeed  In  maintaining  the  farm  in- 
come gains  of  the  past  4  years— if  we  con- 
tinue our  already  significant  progress  to- 
ward full  parity  of  Income  opp<M-tunlty  for 
the  operatcwB  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
adeq\iate  family  farms — the  farm  debt  situ- 
ation is  not  likely  to  cause  serious  difficul- 
ties for  most  farmers,  for  the  conuntmitles 
which  provide  them  with  goods  and  services, 
or  for  the  urban  factory  workers  dependent 
upon  nuul  markets  for  a  substantial  share  of 
their  employment. 

However,  a  sharp  decline  In  farm  income 
resulting  from  failure  to  continue  construc- 
tive farm  and  food  poUcies  and  prograzns 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  qiiickly  upset  the 
entire  rural  credit  structure.  It  would  de- 
prive farmers  of  the  ability  to  borrow  or  to 
repay  the  massive  debt  load  they  carry  today. 
It  would  mean  wholesale  foreclostire  and 
liquidation.  It  would  mean  rural  chaos  that 
would  quickly  Infect  the  entire  economy. 
Once  again  newspapers  would  repeat,  to 
headlines,  the  old  adage  that  "depressions 
are  farm- led  and  farm-fed." 

The  times  of  truly  great  tragedy  in  rural 
America  have  been  the  times  of  mass  fore- 
closures. In  this  community  and  in  others 
across  the  land  scars  still  remain  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  last  time  an  accelerated  down- 
grading ot  the  value  of  a  man,  his  famUy  and 
his  farm  made  it  ImposslWe  for  the  family 
farmer  to  make  the  payments  on  his  mort- 

The  stakes  are  big  this  m<mth  as  the  Con- 
erees  prepares  to  act  on  the  Great  Society 
farm  program.  If  it  U  enacted  Into  Uw.  we 
can  look  forward  to  steady  progress— and  it 
wouldn't  be  imreasonable  at  all  to  antici- 
pate in  the  next  4  years  a  repeat  of  the  thou- 
sand dollar  gain  realized  net  Income  per 
farm  of  the  last  4  years. 

But-4f  we  fall  to  buUd  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  the  programs  and  the  progress  of 
the  1961-65  period,  the  ouUook  will  be  grim 
Indeed.  If  failure  to  adopt  reasonable,  pur- 
poseful legislation  brings  a  drop  In  net  farm 
Income  from  the  current  level  down  to  Just 
$6  billion  a  year,  every  American  wUl  suffer. 
In  that  event  the  efficient  famUy  farm  struc- 
ture that  now  ranks  among  the  wonders  of 
the  modem  world  would  l>e  wiped  out.  No 
one  can  predict  what  might  replace  It,  but 
the  food  abxmdance  and  fair  prices  con- 
sumers now  accept  as  casuaUy  as  the  air  tjiey 
breathe  would  be  gravely  threatened. 

If  we  faU  to  respond  to  both  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  opportimity  contained  in  the 
food  and  agriculture  bill  now  before  our 
Congress.  we^U  appear  in  the  coloring  book 
of  history  painted  thoughtless  and  indiffer- 
ent— perhaps  even  ruthless. 

I  believe  in  the  positive  approach— and  so 
do  you.  or  you  couldn't  face  up  to  the  year- 
after-year,    aeason-after-season    hazards    of 

farming. 

I  can  sense  a  growing  realization  among 
aU  the  people  of  our  country  that  they  have 
a  good  thing  going  for  them  in  the  policies 
and  programs  that  give  rural  America  su- 
biUty  and  sound  growth  prospects,  give 
urban  America  an  abundance  of  good  food  at 
fair  prices,  and  give  the  hungry  oS  the  world 
not  only  a  source  of  food,  but  a  fountain  of 
know-how  that  can  improve  their  ablUty  to 
feed  themselves. 

If  that  realisation  comes  to  flower  in 
terms  of  constructive  legislation  thU  month, 
the  prospects  are  excellent  that  the  twin 
goals  of  parity  of  Income  for  the  adequate 
family  farm  and  parity  of  opportunity  for  all 
of  rural  America  can  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
the  19fl0's. 

Let's  keep  our  wagon  hitched  to  that  sUr. 
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EjXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  oomracncDT 
IN  TtH  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Avffust  16, 1965 
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3T.  ONGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
Storrs.  Conn.,   in  my  district, 
district   leaders   from    12 
States  met  for  their  annual 
meeting.     Senator  Edward  M. 
from    Massachusetts    was    a 
speaker.   He  told  the  conserva- 
dl^trlct  leaders  that  the  urban  pop- 
is  today  experiencing  its  first  real 
in  sou  and  water  conserva- 
Sen&tor  Kxnnedy  said: 
time  a  city  dweller  turns  on  his  fau- 
iroDders  how  long  the  water  supply 
.;  every  time  he  goes  fishing  or  boat- 
rlver  and  finds  It  polluted;  every  time 
I  a  wooded  place  lor  recreation  and 
more  crowded;  every  time  he  watches 
of  a  subxirban  tract  and  wonders 
use  is  being  made  of  the  land,  he 
that  conservation  is  something  he 
or  his  life,  and   that  the  resources 
them  are  limited.  Indeed. 
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Seni.tor  Ksniteot  then  proceeded  to 
outUni    a  10-point  program  for  future 
groiwtq  in  soil  and  wat^  conservation.  I 
that  every  Member  of  Congress 
be  familiar  with  this  statement, 
unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in 
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KXKNXDT  PKOPOSIS   lO-POINT  WaTIS 

Procsam 

(Text  bf  an  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Eowi  BO  OK.  KxNNEDT,  DemocTat,  of  Massa- 
chusi  tts,  before  the  northeastern  area 
meet  ng  of  the  National  Association  of 
Sou  uul  Water  Ck>nservatlon  Districts — 
Colle  (e  of  Agriculture  Auditorium,  ITnl- 
vosi  y  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.,  Aug. 
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are  to  pursuade  our  fellow  citizens 

use  be  made,  of  land  or  woods  or 

hat  squanders  them  or  despoils  our 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to 

the  broculest  development.  In  the 

Interest. 

neet  at  a  significant  time  in  the  his- 
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Dg  to  see  the  first  real  involvenien.t 

urban  populatioa  who  make  up  the 
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membo'  when  I  campaigned  in  the  Western 
States,  In  ths  election  of  1900,  the  people 
wanted  to  hear  about  President  Kennedy's 
policies  on  dams,  electric  power,  Irrigation, 
reolamatlaii  of  the  solL  I  remember  making 
many  promises  on  his  behalf.  But  In  the 
East,  people  were  concerned  with  housing 
and  transit  and  Immigration — and  If  I  had 
talked  about  resoiircee,  they  would  have 
been  bored. 

Now  this  is  changing.  Every  time  a  city 
dweller  turns  on  his  faucet,  and  wonders 
how  long  the  water  supply  wlU  last; 

Every  time  he  goes  fishing  or  boating  in  a 
river  and  finds  it  polluted; 

Every  time  he  seeks  a  wooded  place  for  re- 
creation and  finds  it  more  crowded; 

Every  time  he  watches  the  zoning  of  a 
surburban  tract  and  wonders  If  the  best  use 
Is  being  made  of  the  land,  he  realizes  that 
conservation  is  something  he  needs  for  his 
life,  and  that  the  resources  around  them  are 
limited.  Indeed. 

When  faced  with  a  flood;  a  water  shortage: 
a  forest  fire  or  other  major  crisis,  we  act 
quickly  and  do  what  we  must.  These  are  the 
dramatic  problems.  But  there  are  quiet 
crises,  as  well,  that  also  call  for  action.  The 
haphaaard  development  of  land  adjacent  to 
our  cities,  such  as  we  see  going  on  today  on 
Staten  Island  In  New  York,  without  plan- 
ning, without  regulation  and  speeding  to- 
ward a  suburban  slum.  The  ruining  of  land 
through  strip  mining  that  we  see  in  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky; the  i>ollution  of  lakes  and  rivers 
throughout  our  area;  the  erosion  of  farm 
land  and  I^eaches;  surface  run-off  and  see- 
page from  poorly  planned  construction. 
These  conditions,  growing  every  day,  pose 
Just  as  great  a  challenge  to  the  future  we 
want,  and  the  conservation  we  will  need. 

There  are  no  sweeping  answers  In  these 
problems.  Certainly  the  answer  is  not  to 
keep  all  the  land  wild.  Many  legitimate  In- 
terests are  Involved.  Industry  needs  land 
and  water  for  economic  progress.  Good  hous- 
ing must  use  land  and  water  for  the  comfort 
of  our  people.  You  know,  from  the  work 
you  do  in  your  12  States,  that  we  must  con- 
sider all  legitimate  interests,  even  when  they 
compete. 

Primarily  the  problem  lies  in  striking  a 
balance  among  the  various  necessities  of 
modern  life.  Between  our  need  for  Industry 
and  our  need  for  pure  water;  between  our 
desire  for  recreation  and  our  demand  for  raw 
materials.  In  short,  between  all  the  things 
people  want  to  live  in  urban  centers,  and  all 
the  things  they  need  so  they  can  escape  from 
cities  to  find  the  physical  and  spiritual  re- 
freshment of  the  countryside. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  as  your 
activities  broaden  to  meet  urban  needs,  city 
people  will  play  an  increasing  role  in  what 
you  do.  Now  that  they  are  awake  to  these 
problems,  they  should  know  that  the  ap- 
proach you  have  developed,  over  almost  30 
years,  emphasizing  local  initiative  and  local 
control,  is  a  proven  vehicle  for  solving  re- 
source problems.  Especially  in  the  North- 
east, where  city  and  country  are  so  Inter- 
twined, this  kind  of  participation  can  be  a 
model  for  progress. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  very  proud  of  our 
conservation  districts.  We  are  a  heavily 
urban  State.  But  we  love  our  open  spaces 
and  use  them  as  much  as  we  can.  Tourism  Is 
our  number  three  Industry.  The  same 
mountain  that  offers  ski  trails  In  the  winter. 
Is  xised  in  summer  for  a  music  festival  or 
an  open  theater.  The  availability  of  recrea- 
tion Lb  one  of  the  things  that  has  convinced 
the  leaders  of  education  and  leaders  of  in- 
dustry to  locate  within  our  bcH*der8. 

Two  years  ago  our  State  legislature  gave 
conservation  districts,  along  with  our  town 
canserration  councils,  the  re^mnslbUlty  for 
all  efforts  In  this  area.  Under  the  new  orga- 
nization,  every  new  school,  park  shopping 


center,  housing  subdivision  and  other  com- 
munity facility  can  have  the  benefit  of  tbe 
entlz«  range  of  conservation  skUls  applied 
directly  to  their  needs.  These  oommlBsloiu 
have  authority,  and  equally  important,  they 
have  money. 

Some  of  our  towns  have  hired  professional 
planners  to  undertake  a  complete  svirvey  ot 
sou  and  water  resources.  They  have  esti- 
mated their  needs  and  decided  how  they 
want  to  develop.  They  are  drawing  up 
master  plans,  by  which  every  acre  will  go  to 
the  highest  use.  AU  of  this  is  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  local  Initiative  and  commvmlty 
cooperation,  and  with  some  pride  I  commend 
it  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  suggestions 
today  about  the  most  serious  resource  prob- 
lenv  here  In  the  Northeast,  the  shortage  of 
water.  For  the  last  4  years,  300,000  square 
mUes  within  our  region  have  received  insuf- 
ficient rainfall.  Agriculture  has  been  badly 
damaged.  Some  companies  in  the  central 
part  of  my  State  have  had  to  shut  down  for 
lack  of  water.  Even  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict conmilsslon,  composed  of  Boston  and  its 
suburban  commimities,  which  built  the 
largest  reservoir  In  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  domestic  w»ter,  has  recently  been 
forced  to  curtail  some  home  and  recrea- 
tional vise.  Events  of  the  past  few  montlu 
have  emphasized  dramatlcaUy  the  prediction 
by  a  Presidential  Panel  16  years  ago:  That 
by  1975,  the  No.  1  shortage  in  this  country 
would  be  water. 

Even  if  the  drought  ends,  the  rising  tide 
of  consumption  will  not  end.  The  average 
city  dweller  uses  70  to  80  gallons  of  water  a 
day — five  times  what  he  used,  two  genera- 
tions ago.  Industry  uses  even  more,  and 
the  trend  of  use  is  sharply  upward.  It  is 
essential  that  we  plan  now,  and  act  now, 
not  Just  for  the  current  emergency  but  to 
provide  for  our  future  growth. 

1.  Our  first  need  is  to  consolidate  local 
efforts  and  to  engage  In  Joint  conununity 
planning.  It  is  clear  that  areas  like  Metro- 
politan Hartford  and  Metropolitan  Boston, 
which  pooled  their  efforts  in  the  past,  are 
In  a  better  position  to  meet  the  drought 
than  conununlties  which  decided  to  go  it 
alone.  No  small  town  or  city  can  afford, 
financially,  to  provide  the  new  water  sources 
and  the  new  storage  facilities  that  are  neces- 
sary— especially  when  Its  popiilation  and  in- 
dustrial needs  are  growing.  They  should 
follow  the  example  of  conservation  districts, 
and  combine  for  their  own  benefit. 

2.  We  must  try  other  methods  of  financing 
for  communities  too  remote  to  be  part  of 
district  systems.  In  this  connection,  there 
Is  a  bin  passed  by  the  Senate  this  year,  for 
Federal  loans  and  grants  to  build  pipelines 
and  reservoirs  In  rural  areas.  Senator  Aikxn 
was  the  chief  sponsor.  I  was  a  cosponsor. 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  It  without 
delay. 

3.  We  must  develop  new  devices  of  yater 
storage.  I  support  the  Federal  legislation 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  storage  in  any 
watershed  project  from  5,000  to  12,000  acre- 
feet.  Water  supply  should  be  one  of  the 
critical  elements  in  the  resoTirce  plans  of 
your  districts.  One  study  made  In  my  State, 
of  possible  new  sites  for  small  reservoirs  on 
a  river  near  Boston,  showed  43  possible  sites. 
But  most  had  already  been  taken  for  hous- 
ing developments,  shopping  centers,  and  fac- 
tories. This  misuse  of  resoiirces  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

4.  We  must  take  the  machines  of  home 
and  Industry — air  conditioners,  washing 
machines,  water  taps — ^whlch  use  so  much 
water,  and  redesign  them  so  they  can  use 
the  same  water  again  and  again.  Several 
billions  of  gallons  a  day  could  be  saved  if 
this  were  done.  This  Is  primarily  a  Job  for 
Industry:  but  technical  assistance  should  be 
made  available  by  the  Government. 


B  We  should  continue  the  all-out  effort 
to  lower  the  cost  of  desalting  water.  In  the 
long  run,  the  sea  can  be  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  source  of  our  needs.  But  as  long 
«  the  cost  is  so  prohibitive  and  present 
niants  so  experimental,  we  must  continue 
^obear  the  considerable  expense  of  getting 
water  from  other  sources. 

The  water  shortage  should  also  drive  us 
to  trreater  efforts  in  fighting  pollution.  1 
oome  from  a  State  with  1,000  miles  of  pol- 
luted rivers  and  streams,  35  percent  of  Iftie 
total.  The  Merrlmac  River,  In  nortiheast 
Massachusetts,  Is  the  oldest  polluted  river 
in  the  country — and  one  of  the  worst.  We 
would  have  no  water  problem  today.  In  most 
parts  of  my  State  and  many  parts  of  yours, 
lfpollu*ed  rivers  could  be  safely  used.  Nor 
votild  we  have  the  strangulation  of  animal 
life,  the  denial  of  recreation  opportunity,  the 
odors  and  sights  and  dangers  to  health  that 
pollution  brings. 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  make  these  sug- 
gestlons:  .  ,      , 

6.  We  should  encourage  creation  of  local 
sewerage  districts,  to  bring  undw  appro- 
priate control  those  plants  outside  city 
limits  that  cause  such  pollution.  Such  dis- 
tricts should  also  be  eligible  for  grants  under 
the  sewerage  treatment  program.  Under  the 
present  program,  only  municipalities  are 
eligible  for  funds.  Under  my  suggestion, 
the  program  could  reach  industries  not 
covered. 

7.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  anti- 
pollution program  is  that  many  industries 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  control.  Nor  can 
we  fairly  hlanie  a  community  which  falls  to 
force  pollution  control  upon  Its  plants,  for 
fear  they  will  leave  the  area.  Faced  with 
the  choice,  any  community  would  prefer  a 
polluted  river  to  imemployed  citizens.  For 
this  reason,  we  should  give  tax  relief,  and 
consider  even  direct  grants  to  Industrial 
plants  to  encourage  them  to  dispose  of  their 
wastes,  without  polluting. 

8.  Another  difficult  obstacle  to  enforcement 
Is  the  difference  In  pollution  In  standards 
between  States.  Rivers  do  not  respect  State 
boimdarles.  Tet  communities  downstream 
cannot  clean  up  effectively.  If  conununltles 
upstream.  In  another  State,  do  not  have  to 
treat  their  wastes  to  the  same  degree.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  there  be  uniform 
water  quality  standards  between  States.  I 
hope  this  wUl  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
this  year. 

9.  We  must  also  find  new  methods  of 
treating  municipal  sewage  before  it  finds 
its  way  Into  our  rivers  and  streamy.  In  many 
of  our  cities,  the  storm  and  sanitation  sewers 
are  connected  In  such  a  way  that  in  time  of 
stroms,  untreated  sewage  is  backed  into  our 
waters.  Much  pollution  Is  caxised  by  this 
fact.  What  Is  needed  are  new  devices  that 
can  be  Installed,  in  aui  homes  or  In  holding 
pens,  to  prevent  this  dangerous  condition. 

10.  Finally,  in  furtherance  of  all  these  pro- 
grams, I  think  the  present  Federal  law  should 
be  changed  to  eliminate  the  provision  which 
limits  the  Government  grants  for  water  re- 
search to  land-grant  colleges.  There  are 
many  private  colleges.  In  all  of  our  States, 
which  could  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion if  they  had  this  support. 

The  current  water  crisis  Is  an  opportunity, 
as  well  as  a  challenge.  If  meeting  It  can 
teach  us  the  value  of  cooperation  and  plan- 
ning, what  we  do  will  carry  over  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  our  resources.  This  is  what 
you  have  been  fighting  for  since  1937.  It  Is 
where  you  can  make  a  unique  contribution. 
The  people  of  our  r^on,  now  aroused,  are  in 
back  of  your  efforts.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
substantive  accomplishment  on  many  fronts. 

I  know  you  wlU  contribute,  and  continue 
your  leadership,  for  this  cause. 


Warden  Lane  of  Mkhican  City,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  ZKDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 
Mr.  HARTKR  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  National  Crime  Commission 
has  in  its  membership  many  distin- 
guished persons  from  the  fields  of  law, 
education,  public  administration,  and 
others.  It  will  no  doubt  do  an  excellent 
job  in  discharging  its  duties. 

But,  as  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Mich- 
igan City,  Ind.,  News-Dispatch  has  noted, 
it  does  not  have  a  practical  penologist 
in  its  ranks.  Michigan  City  is  the  site 
of  a  State  prison.  Its  warden  has  won, 
by  his  remarkable  achievements,  the 
highest  regard  not  only  of  the  community 
but  of  the  State.  He  is  not  a  prophet 
without  honor  in  his  own  country,  but 
one  who  has  won  a  deserved  reputation 
for  his  success  in  dealing  with  convicted 
criminals. 

The  Michigan  City  editorial  has  sug- 
gested that  Warden  Lane  would  be  a 
most  excellent  choice  for  the  first  va- 
cancy which  occurs  on  the  Crime  Com- 
mission.   I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "Glaring  Omis- 
sion" may  appear  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Michigan  City   (Ind.)   News-Dis- 
patch, Aug.  2. 19651 
Glaring  Omission 
The  stated   goal  of  President  Johnson's 
proposed  National  Crime  Oommisslon  cer- 
tainly IB  good  and  desirable — a  "systematic 
nationwide  stiidy  •  •  •  of  crime  problems, 
ranging  from  Its  causes  at  on©  extreme  to 
arrest  and  rehablUtaUon  at  the  othn." 

Too,  those  L3.J.  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission are  eminently  distinguished  and 
highly  qualified. 

But  there  was  one  glaring  CHnlssion  that 
ought  to  be  rectified.  The  Commission  has 
Judges,  prosecutors  and  lawyers  galore.  It 
also  includes  a  police  chief,  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  a  tinlversity  president,  a  publisher, 
and  the  presidents  of  thleTieague  of  Women 
Voters  and  National  Urban  League. 

But  nowhere  does  one  find  a  leading 
penologist.  If  rehabilitation  is  to  be  part 
of  its  concern,  the  Commission  ought  to 
have  at  least  one  member  who  Is  intimately 
familiar  with  prisons  and  their  Inmates. 

Sad  to  say,  this  omlssioa  isn't  surprising. 
It  reflects  an  unfortunate  public  attitude 
that  tends  to  equate  prisons  solrty  with  pun- 
ishment and  to  consider  convicts  lncc«'- 
riglbly  befyond  red«nptlon. 

Largely  because  at  this  attitude,  the  Na- 
tion's penal  systems  need  penetrating  study 
and  reappraisal  as  much  as  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  crime  problem — probably  more. 
Indiana  offers  both  bad  and  good  ex- 
amples. Most  of  the  State's  correctional  in- 
stitutions are  in  sorry  shape,  the  result  c€ 
inadequate  appropriations,  politics,  and  pub- 
lic apathy. 

The  one  notable  exception  is  the  State 
prison  at  Michigan  City.  From  a  .physical 
standpoint,  the  penitentiary  Is  ancient,  run- 


down, overcrowded,  and  understaffed.  But 
despite  great  difficulties  bom  of  public 
apathy  and  penury.  Warden  Ward  Lane  i« 
quietly  working  smaU  miracles  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Given  only  nickels  and  dimes  by  Uxpayere. 
Lane's  approach  Is  necessarily  bold  and  risky. 
But  is  also  eminently  sensible.  One  way 
or  another,  he  encourages  Inmates  to  find 
their  own  way  out  of  Ignorance  and  dark  de- 
spair. 

Significantly,  Lane's  self-help  programs  are 
working  far  better  than  most  HooslerB 
realize — and  in  many  cases  more  effectively 
than  the  antlpoverty  war's  richly  financed 
rehabilitation  projects. 

BssentlaUy,  Lane's  approach  succeeds  be- 
cause It  is  buUt  upon  an  intimate^  practical 
understanding  of  prisons  and  jMisoners  ac- 
qlured  through  years  of  up-from-the-ranka 
experience.  Hence,  he  can  go  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  Imposed  by  mere  bocA  knowl- 
edge or  sociological  theory. 

Someone  like  Warden  Lane  ought  to  be 
named  to  the  President's  new  crime  (5om- 
misslon  when  the  first  vacancy  occurs.  Men 
who  have  strayed  as  far  from  society  as 
prison  are  not  easUy  refaaUUtated.  They 
constitute  a  ehaUenge  that  cries  for  the 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  tinderstandlng  of 
someone  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  prison 
work. 


A  Paratrooper  in  Vietnam  Pens  Letter  to 
Stndents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ASIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21. 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  student  demonstrations 
for  peace — at  any  price — in  Vietnam 
must  be  puzzling  aiKl  disheartening  to 
our  men  who  are  fighting  there.  It  is 
too  bad  the  demonstrators  do  not  have 
the  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Communist 
aggression,  as  is  expressed  by  a  young 
paratrooper  who  is  presently  fighting  the 
battle  against  Communist  suppression  of 
Vietnam. 

Pfc.  Jerry  P.  Linsner.  through  his 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
public released  on  July  15.  1965,  makes 
an  eloquent  and  well-considered  appeal 
to  these  students  for  their  support  of 
those  who  are  willingly  fighting  and 
dying  for  the  preservation  of  world  free- 
dom. Under  leave  previously  granted.  I 
include  in  the  Record  the  following  let- 
ter from  Pfc.  Jerry  P.  Linsner,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

A  Paratrooper  in  Vietnam  Pens  Letter  to 
Students 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  a  2a-year-old  pfuutro<:q;>er  now  serving 
with  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  (separate). 
My  home  address  1b  2412  North  S7th  Way,  in 
Phoenix.  I  am  writing  this  letter  from  the 
perlmet»  defense  position  around  Blen  Hoa 
Alrbase,  South  Vietnam,  and  its  questicAlng 
aspects  are  directed  at  a  select  few  who  are 
helping  to  fight  this  war  on  the  homefront. 

I  must  say  ttaough,  thait  I  am  a  UtUe  con- 
fused as  to  which  side  is  being  suppMiied. 
and  whosa  cause  uplveld  by  some  of  o\a 
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I  nd  upcoming  "intellectual  soldiers" 

of  operations  are  located  at  sev- 

our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

our  most  precious  possessions  is  the 

to  challenge  the  policies  of  our  Oov- 

,  and  keep  those  policies  within  the 

our  society's  national  feelings.    This 

was  borne  to  us  from  our  Nation's 

the  carefiil  actions  and  watch - 

of  dedicated  leaders  and  protected 

>lood  of  thousands. 

seems  evident  that  this  freedom 

ind  is  being,  undermined  and  abused 

display  of  rash  actions,  which 

but  confuse  the  public  and  place 

in  the  minds  of  countries  on  the 

communism  as  to  the  soundness  of 

's  promise   to  defend  them   against 

aggression. 

American  aspects  of  these  demon- 

which   are   carried   out   by   those 

occupy  positions  of  leadership  and 

in  the  near  future,  carry  the 

a  possible  dupe  by  an  outside  force. 

^ould  think  that  the  countless  broken 

treaties,  lies,  and  anti-American 

and  the  stark  nakedness  of  public 

announcements,    which    state 

tnd  coldly  their  intentions  to  crush 

awaken  minds  and  open  eyes, 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  Hanoi,  the 
cry    that    the    fighting   in   the 
a  matter  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
heard  all  over  the  world.     Seized 
caches     of     Communist-supplied 
anunxinltion.  the  extremely  elabo- 
and  political  machine  aimed  at 
South   Vietnam,   and  the   high 
of  Northern-trained  officers,   en- 
specialists,  and  secret  agents,  re- 
Communist  line  to  be  a  giant  mock- 
Is  a  useless  attempt  to  hide  the  fact 
is  behind  the  continiiing  cam- 
aggresslon    aimed    at    conquering 
\lletnain.    There  exists  in  South  Vlet- 
large   scale,   carefully  directed,   and 
-supported  program  of  armed  at- 
a  sovereign  state  and  a  free  people. 
,  some  students  are  so  entangled 
efforts  to  reform  our  International 
that  they  fail  to  see  the  danger.    As- 
soclal  and  Intellectual   freedoms, 
out  viciously  and  defUantly  at  owe 
Government.    Not  only  do  they  lack 
,  they  infringe  upon  the  rights  and 
of  other  citizens,  and  either  do  not 
have  no  conception  of  the  ill-effects 

suffers  in  the  world  spotlight. 

hope  that  when  the  demonstrations 

ermlnate,  these  students  will  add  to 

of  knpwledge  a  recognition  of  the 

witfi  a  valuable  bit  of  experience. 

should  use  their  freedoms,  take 

of  their  rights,  pry,  disapprove. 

our  Government's  actions  and 

conform  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

they  pass  Judgment,  they  should 

look,  at  our  country's  founda- 

vfhat  we  have  fought  and  died  for  In 

and  what  we  stand  for  today.    They 

>pen  their  eyes  and  see  who  is  trying 

;his  away  from  us. 

watched   America's  youth  swelter 

leeks  and  in  the  holds  of  troopships 

s.    I  have  watched  them  rise  from 

pup  tents,  to  construct  through  long. 

days  as  clean  and  healthy  a  place 

as  is  possible  in  this  environment. 

their  bodies  bum  and  tan  under 

sun  as  they  dug  bunkers  and 

shelters.    And  at  night  they  keep  a 

watch  in  these  same  positions. 

tiave  dropped  in  convulsions  from  the 

died  from  Communist  steel.    They 

a  dirty  and  nasty  war.  and  they 

1  lellcopters  willingly  to  hunt  out  an 

enemy  in  their  own  territory. 

Is  one  thing  I  haven't  the  slightest 

dbout,  Mr.  Student,  and  that  is  these 


tf 
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men's  determination  to  stop  communism 
here,  on  their  own  back  doorstep.  They  know 
the  score  and  this  realization  shows  in  their 
mental  and  physical  willingness  to  fight. 

However,  when  I  turn  my  eyes  homeward, 
I  see  something  ugly,  and  I  don't  like  It. 
Where  la  the  moral  support  enjoyed  by  other 
men  in  wars  past  won?  Where  is  determina- 
tion to  stop  communism?  Don't  sell  us  down 
the  river,  Mr.  Student,  you  might  regret  it. 
Pfc.  Jerbt  p.  Linsner, 
APO,  San  Francisco,  Calif- 


Civil  Rights:  A  New  Jersey  Conservative 
Point  of  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  29.  1965.  the  Irvington  Herald, 
Irvington,  N.J.,  carried  a  thought-pro- 
voking article  written  by  Howard  E. 
Berkeley.  Although  written  before  the 
Los  Angeles  insurrection.  *it  is  almost 
prophetic.  Mr.  Berkeley's  comments  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  House: 
therefore.  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Civil  Rights:   Another  Point  of  View 
(By  Howard  E.   Berkeley) 

I'd  like  to  thank  the  Irvington  Herald 
for  permitting  me  to  write  an  article  pre- 
senting a  conservative  view  on  the  civil 
rights  issue. 

Too  often  we  in  this  area  have  received 
only  one  point  of  view — the  liberal  one 
of  compulsory  togetherness.  Anyone  who 
dared  disagree  was  immediately  branded  a 
bigot,  the  so-called  modern  liberal  using 
the  term  "bigot"  in  the  same  way  the  me- 
dieval  inquisitor    used   the    term   "heretic." 

The  liberal  solution  of  America's  racial 
problem  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
once  all  the  divergent  elements  are  forced 
together,  love  and  brotherhood  will  follow. 
In  the  light  of  reality  this  assumption  is 
totally  fallacious.  The  forcing  of  dissimilar 
people  together  in  disregard  of  their  desires 
merely  aggravates  the  existing  problem. 
People  tend  to  associate  with  those  who  have 
common  interests  and  backgrounds. 

Of  course,  in  a  truly  democratic  society 
it  should  not  be  the  purpose  of  the  State 
to  say  with  whom  you  should  ex*  should  not 
associate.  If  an  individual  wanted  to  as- 
sociate only  with  blue-eyed  Catholics  this 
might  be  foolish,  but  freedom  is  choice,  no 
more  no  less. 

Our  American  Republic  was  founded  on 
the  belief  that  the  individual  making  his 
own  decisions  subject  to  a  minimum  of  laws 
win  accomplish  more  for  society  than  some 
faceless  robot  figure  controlled  by  an  all- 
knowing  state. 

Today's  miscalled  liberals — CORE,  SNCC, 
ADA.  and  the  rest  of  them — are  merely  the 
ideological  successors  to  every  totalitarian 
philosophy  from  the  Pharaohs  to  the  Com- 
missars. 

Their  attitude  on  the  racial  question  is 
simply  that  we  know  what's  best  for  you. 
Therefore,  we  will  tell  you  whom  to  serve, 
hire,  fire,  rent  to.  live  with,  associate  with, 
and  we  will,  if  we  deem  it  necessary,  ship 
your  children  about  like  so  many  head  of 
sheep  or  cattle — all  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy, of  course.    This  group,  perhaps  to  hide 


an  Inferiority  c(»nplez  publicly  regards  it- 
self  as  a  collection  of  demigods  that  we 
poor  mortals  must  obey. 

Of  course,  self-righteoiis  hysterics  boiling 
with  zecU  to  free  the  Negro,  are  nothing 
new  in  American  history.  It  was  a  handful 
of  radical  agitators  who  with  their  lies,  half- 
truths,  distortions  and  horror  stories  injected  " 
so  much  poison  Into  the  American  body 
politic  that  a  tragic  Civil  War  resulted. 

It  was  these  New  England  and  New  York 
fanatics,  including  a  number  of  clergy,  that 
sent  rlfies  into  Kansas,  rifles  to  malm  and 
kill  and  sent  them  in  boxes  labeled  "Bibles." 
Later  the  same  abolitionist  extremists  sent 
the  murderer  and  psychopath  John  Brown, 
of  bloody  Kansas  fame,  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
An  expedition,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to 
free  the  slaves,  but  whose  first  victim  was  a 
free  Negro. 

With  the  Civil  War  over,  the  South  had  to 
be  "reconstructed".  So  the  fanatics  went 
South  to  rule  in  what  historians  have  de- 
scribed as  the  tragic  decade. 

Supported  by  Federal  bayonets,  the  radi- 
cals misruled  and  looted  the  Southern  States. 
Finally  the  reconstruction  collapsed  of  Its 
own  evil  weight.  The  humanitarians  left  and 
the  southerners  both  black  and  white,  were 
of  course  left  to  clean  up  the  mess  and  pay 
the  bills. 

Today's  civil  rights  agitators  are  of  many 
stripes,  some  are  simply  misguided  do- 
gooders,  other  are  Just  out  for  kicks — they 
have  graduated  from  panty  raids;  still  others 
plain  radicals  and  of  course  those  lost 
souls — the  beatniks.  ^^ 

The  cynical  politician  whose  sore  interest 
in  the  Negro  is  his  vote,  stands  behind  much  ( 
of  the  trouble.  The  politician  sees  this  en- 
tire agitation  as  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
extend  his  own  power  and  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  people's  rights  and  to  hide 
his  tyranny  under  the  guise  of  democracy 
and   brotherhood. 

What  we  in  the  North  axe  beginning  to 
find  out  is  that  the  civil  rights  movement, 
with  its  program  of  planned  chaos  and  dic- 
tatorship, ^  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  South, 
for  the  mobs  are  marching  in  Chicago. 
Newark,  and  Philadephla,  as  well  as  In  Selma, 
Jackson,  and  Birmingham. 

The  American  people,  through  their 
apathy,  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  and 
now  the  Nation  will  reap  the  crop  of  iron 
men. 


Home  Rule:  An  American  Idea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16,  1965 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  hav« 
Indicated  their  support  for  home  rule  in 
a  variety  of  ways  in  the  last  15  years. 

Recently.  WWDC  radio  ran  an  edi- 
torial which  stated  in  part: 

Local  self-government  is  neither  a  Demo- 
cratic nor  a  Republican  idea.  It's  an  Ameri- 
can idea.  As  such,  it  belongs  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  American  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  full  text  of  the  July  23 
WWDC  editorial: 

Progress  on  Home  Rule 

Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  WWDC  Presi- 
dent Ben  Strouse  began  July  23,  1965.  We 
welcome  comments. 


Nothing  much  new  was  said  during  the  3- 
riav  Senate  debate  over  the  District  of  Oo- 
umbla  home  rule.  In  the  91  years  since  the 
restrict  of  Columbia  residents  lost  self  gov- 
trnment  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
restoring  It  have  been  made.  People  who 
know  the  arguments  long  ago  made  up  their 

"^ve  times  since  1948,  a  home  rule  blU  has 
emerged  from  the  Senate.  Now  for  the  sixth 
tune  it  has  happened.  WWDC  thinks  the 
1965  Senate  model  is  the  best  proposal  yet. 

But  the  problem  has  never  been  in  the 
Senate  The  problem  has  always  been  in  the 
House,  specifically  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. In  1950  a  home  rule  bill  by  Repre- 
sentative James  Auchincloss  of  New  Jer- 
sey actually  reached  the  House  fioor.  But 
southern  opposition  managed  to  stall  a  vote 
until  adjournment  pressures  kUled  the  bill. 
Ten  years  later  a  discharge  petition  came 
close  to  forcing  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  to  the  fioor.    But  again  it  failed. 

So,  home  rule  supporters  should  not  be 
counting  chickens  yet.  Republican  votes  on 
the  House  District  Committee  are  needed. 
This  means  Republican  committee  members 
will  have  the  final  say  about  the  details  of 
any  House  home  rule  bill. 

We  hope  they  will  see  fit  to  go  along  with 
as  much  of  the  Senate  bill  as  possible.  In 
our  opinion,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  good 
bUl.  And  in  the  final  analysis,  local  self  gov- 
ernment is  neither  a  Democratic  nor  a  Re- 
publican idea.  It's  an  American  idea.  As 
such  it  belongs  in  the  Capital  City  of  the 
American  people. 


Orderly  Procedures  for  Maif  Coverage  of 
News  Events 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
Joint  Media  Committee  on  news  cover- 
age problems  has  produced  a  document 
meant  to  aid  all  public  officials  and  news- 
men on  news  stories  so  big  that  report- 
ers might  swamp  the  newsworthy  events 
themselves.  The  committee  is  seeking 
wide  distribution  of  the  statement — it 
has  gone  to  all  newspapers  and  broad- 
casting stations,  and  should  go  to  all 
public  officials. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  to  all  who  might  find  it 
helpful,  by  placing  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Orderlt  Procedures  roK  Mass  Coverage  or 
News  Evekts 
"I The  press]  serves  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  general  interests;  the  dissemination  of 
news  from  as  many  different  sources,  and 
with  as  many  different  facets  and  colors  as  Is 
possible.  That  interest  is  closely  akin  to,  if 
Indeed  It  Is  not  the  same  as,  the  Interest 
protected  by  the  first  amendment;  It  presup- 
poses that  right  conclusions  are  more  likely 
to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multlude  of  tongues, 
than  through  any  kind  of  authoritative  se- 
lection. To  many  this  is,  and  always  will  be, 
folly;  but  we  have  staked  upon  It  our  all" — 
Learned  Hand  in  U.S.  v.  Associated  Press 
(52F.  Supp.37a  (1945)). 


Judge  Hand's  eloquent  statement  of  tlie 
fundamental  principle  that  democracy  la  b«*t 
informed  by  the  freert  and  mo*  abundant 
poBsible  news  coverage  of  signlflcant  event* 
la  a  principle  to  which  ib»  news  media,  of 
course,  fully  subscribe.  It  U  also  endorsed, 
we  believe,  by  the  gen«»l  public,  Vrhich  rec- 
ognizes that  the  depth,  acciu-acy,  variety,  and 
richness  of  the  news  it  receives  derive  fr«n 
the  multiplicity  and  competition  of  those 
who  report  the  happenings  of  the  world.  All 
measures  that  limit  the  number  of  reporters 
who  observe  a  signlflcant  news  event  di- 
minish the  fulhiess  of  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion that  a  democratic  society  must  have  if 
it  is  to  function  properly. 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  principle  itself, 
concern    about   it   runs   aUnost    entirely    to 
questions  of  feasibility  and  practicality.    The 
problems  arise,  fortunately,  only  rarely. 
n 
The  gieat  majority  of  those  infrequent  in- 
stances where  the  numbw  of  newsmen  at  a 
Kiven  event  tends  to  tvirn  coverage  into  con- 
fusion  to  disrupt  the  event  itself  or  to  dis- 
tort Its  reality,  are  the  consequence  not  of  a 
superabundance  of  news  gatherers  and  equip- 
ment on  the  scene,  but  a  lack  of  orderly, 
systematic   procedures  for  the  newsmen   to 

follow 

Several  hundred  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers routinely  cover  a  Presldentlul  news 
conference  without  disrupting  it.  The  same 
is  true  for  every  major  sporU  event,  from 
the  world  series  to  an  international  goU 
tournament.  Several  hundred  newsmen  are 
at  work  in  the  National  Capital  every  day. 
Those  covering  a  Presidential  inaugural  are 
numbered  by  the  thousands.  Scores  arc  on 
hand  in  the  State  legislatures,  at  political 
debates,  major  civic  events,  contests  of  all 
sorts.  Hundreds  cover  the  great  launchings 
at  Cape  Kennedy. 

These  are  examples— even  extremes— or 
mass  coverage  or  saturation  coverage.  Yet 
whatever  complaints  may  arise  about  them 
they  rarely  apply  to  the  number  of  news  rep- 
resentatives or  charge  that  the  sheer  quan- 
tity of  newsmen  tends  to  hamper,  diminish, 
or  distort  the  event. 

The  reason  why  coverage  is  successful  at 
those  occasions — successful  from  the  point  ol 
view  of  news  media,  the  participante  in  the 
events  themselves,  and  the  general  public- 
Is,  of  course,  that  systematic  arrangements 
are  made  to  permit  the  newsmen  to  do  their 
work.  Locations  for  them  and  their  equip- 
ment are  specified,  facilities  are  provided, 
opportunities  are  given  for  interviews,  pic- 
ture making,  observation,  and  listening. 

Trained  newsmen  behave  as  decent  citizens 
and  observe  commonsense  provisions  for 
orderly,  efficient,  and  unobtrusive  coverage. 
When  a  sensible  system  is  set  up  for  them 
to  follow,  they  abide  by  it. 

But,  absent  such  a  system  at  a  crowded 
news  event,  turmoil  can  ensue.  Disorder  or 
confusion  In  news  covwage  comes  when  a 
sizable  number  of  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers converge  on  a  scene  where  those  In 
charge  have  laid  out  no  plans  or  procedures 
or  systematic  arrangements. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  those  responsible  for 
events  that  are  bound  to  attract  wide  news 
coverage  to  make  the  advance  preparations 
that  commonsense  dictates  f(»  orderly  news 
gathering.  The  longer  the  time  for  prepar- 
ation, obviously,  the  more  satisfactory  these 
arrangements  wUl  be.  But  even  In  unex- 
pected happenings— crises,  accidents,  police 
actions  and  the  like — ^there  are  almost  always 
opportunities  for  the  governmental,  civic, 
police  or  other  authorities  in  charge  to  ar- 
range measures  by  which  the  media  can  do 
their  job  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  with  a 
minimum   of   confusion.     "Hie   problem   is 


greatly  eased  by  the  elimination  of  curiosity- 
seekers,  speculative  news  and  photographic 
entreprenuers,  and  amateur  camera-wieldera 
from  the  areas  and  facillUes  set  aside  for 
legitimate  newsgathers. 

Most  authorities  and  others  who  have  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  news  reporUng  proc- 
ess, do  in  fact  make  advance  arrangements, 
and  with  successful  results.  We  recommend 
that  others,  less  experienced,  take  counsel 
and  enlist  the  help  of  newsmen  and  others 
who  are  knowledgeable  In  public  Information 
activities.  They  can  count  on  the  advice  of 
the  local  newspaper,  radio  and  televUlon 
executives  to  be  practical,  even-handed  and 
acceptable  to  all  participating  newsmen. 

We  recommend  to  those  local  news  execu- 
tives :  On  occasions  where  it  is  apparent  that 
no  adequate  arrangements  have  been  made 
and  where  a  confused,  disorderly  situation 
Could  ensue,  one  or  more  of  the  senior  news 
representatives  in  the  area  should  take  the 
initiative  in  proposing  newsgatherlng  pro- 
cedures that  will  be  fair  and  efficient.  We 
believe  that  such  an  effort  will  not  be  taken 
as  presumptuous  or  officious,  but  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  concerned. 


ni 
On  very  infrequent  occasions,  newsworthy 
events  take  place  where,  almost  exclusively 
for  reasons  of  space  limitations,  unlimited 
numbers  of  newsgatherers  and  their  equip- 
ment cannot  be  accommodated.  In  those 
events  the  device  ot  pooling,  although  rarely 
welcome,  is  preferable  to  no  system  at  all.  or 
to  recourse  to  a  first-come,  first-served 
method  of  coverage. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  events  where 
pooling  is  inescapable  are  those  that  have 
been  sj'stematlzed  for  some  time.  The  de- 
tails have  been  worked  out  by  professional 
information  representatives  and  the  news 
media,  and  these  arrangements,  while  neces- 
sarily restrictive,  have  nevertheless  enjoyed 
long-standing  acceptance.  Thus  there  are 
standard  pooling  procedures  for  coverage  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
Is  traveling  by  plane  or  train,  for  admission 
to  various  military  installations,  to  ships  at 
sea.  to  scientific  establishments,  and  for  cov- 
erage of  events  In  parade  vehicles,  small  ob- 
servation posts  and  rooms,  and  the  like. 
With  these  news  situations  where  pooling 
procedures  have  been  established,  we  need 
not  be  concerned  here. 

Sometimes,  however,  other  events— either 
planned  or  unanticipated— attract  substan- 
tial news  coverage  where  the  physical  limi- 
tations of  the  scene  do  not  permit  simul- 
taneous reporting  and  photographing  by  all 
those  who  may  wish  to  do  so.  Examples  are 
interviews  in  a  sickroom,  /«remonies  19  a 
small  church,  events  in  a  small  classroom  or 
laboratory,  briefings  in  confined  quarters, 
etc. 

Here,  there  may  be  no  escape  from  pooling 
and  those  under  whose  auspices  the  event 
takes  place  must  give  thought  to  prescrib- 
ing the  most  efficient,  equitable,  and  least 
restrictive  procedures  that  the  circumstances 
permit.  For  their  guidance,  we  summarize 
the  usual  pooling  methods  that  have  worked 
best  in  situation^  where  there  has  been  ex- 
perience with  pooling. 

Priorities  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances,  but  the  generally  most  ac- 
ceptable order  is  somewhat  as  foUows,  with 
the  total  number  of  pool  representatives  de- 
pending on  the  space  and  facilities  available: 
1.  One  reporter  (and.  If  a  picture  situa- 
tion, one  photographer)  from  one  of  the  two 
major  press  associations.  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International;  plus  one  repre- 
sentative (and.  if  appropriate,  cameraman 
and  sound  engineer)  from  one  of  the  major 
broadcasting  networks,  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Mu- 
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tual     Broadcasting    System,    and    National 
Broad  uwtinc  Oo. 

2.  1  be  representatives  from  the  other  press 
assocL  ktlon  and  the  other  radio  and  television 
netwo  -ks. 

3.  A  reporter  <and  photographer,  when  ap- 
propri  ite)  from  one  of  the  local  newsi>apers 
and  one  of  the  local  television  and  radio 
statlo:  18. 

3a.  Hepresentatives  of  the  remaining  local 
papen   and  television  and  radio  stations. 

(NorK. — Some  events  may  be  of  such  In- 
tense cr  particular  local  Interest  that  first 
prlorll  y  may  be  appropriate  for  category  3, 
above.  In  such  eases,  and  when  wire  service 
and  n  ;twork  representatives  are  not  on  the 
the  reporters  and  photographers  for 
lobal  newspapers  and  broculcastlng  sta- 
»n  sometimes  cover  tor  them.) 
representative  from  among  the  "spe- 
l.e.,  out-of-town  newsp^>eTS  who  have 
eporters    and    photographers    to   the 


scene, 

the 

tions 

4.  A 
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representative  from  among  the  out- 
radio  and  television  newsgatherers. 
representative  at  the  news  magazines, 
representative  from  among  the  foreign 
Mie  scene. 

Is,  of  course,  nothing  hard  and  fast 

the  listing  above;  It  la  subject  to  varl- 

iooordlng  to  many  different  clrcum- 

•urrounding  eacai  news  event.    It  Is 

mei«ly  as  an  indication  of  tlie  gen- 

of  lm.portance — ^measured  by  the 

audience — of    the    various    news 
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pooled  coverage.  It  is  well  understood 

the  news  media  that  the  "pool  man" 

lerve  all  otber  media  in  his  category. 

make  an  immediate  and  full  report 

be  has  witnessed  to  all  others  in  his 

Although  he  Is  bound  to  do  so  only 

unwritten  code  of  honor.  Incidents  of 

wlttah<^dtng   choice    items   of 

or  Incomplete  disclosure— are  almost 

of  among  the  American  press,  and 

iijnlahment  of  an  offender,  meted  out  in 

of  his  colleagues'  anger  and  oon- 

Is  always  prompt. 

news  event  Is  a  continuing  one,  or 

a4>ecte  occurring  at  different 

It  Is  customary  and  advisable  to  rotate 

.  giving  turns  and  opportunities 

maay  of  the  news  representatives  as 

so  that  eatih  may  witness  some  part 

transpires. 

of  which  person  represents  his 

(rf  media  can  be  done  by  lot,  ootn- 

or — preferably — from  the  nomination 

the  representatives  of  that  category 

,  acting  In  agreement  by  a  procedure 

own  designing. 

section  n,  we  stiggest  to  those  un- 
ausplces  a  newsworthy  event  takes 
hat  If  they  are  in  doxibt  about  how  to 
a  pooling  arrangement,   they   take 
from  the  local  news  media  execu- 
x  from  an  experienced   information 
or  a  professional  public  relations  ex- 
it necessary,  representatives  of  the 
associations,    networks,    local    news- 
and  radio  and  television  stations  can 

design  the  arrangements. 

again  as  in  section  n,  we  urge  those 

aews   media   executives   to   take   the 

to  establish  the  rules  when  it  is 

h&t  through  default  of  others,   the 

is  between  pooling  and  chaos. 

4nal    suggestion    to    all    those    con- 

in  such  news  situations — to  repre- 

of  the  news  media  and  to  those 

of  the  events  to  be  covered: 

and  thought  spent  on  ways  to  avoid 

for  pooling,  and  to  substitute  the 

for  qiilet,  orderly,  systematic  cover - 

the  news  by  all  comers  will  pay  the 

rewards,  and  will  result  In  a  vastly 

(  atisfylng  solution  to  all  concerned,  not 

of  whCHn  are  the  American  people. 


ler 
la 
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The  foregoing  statement  enjoys  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  bocufds  of  directors  or  ex- 
ecutive bodies  of  the  five  professional  orga- 
nisations represented  on  the  Joint  Media 
Committee. 

Jonrr  Media  Coicmtttix  oh 

News  Covzxage  Problems 
Theodorz  F.  Koop, 
Chairman,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Oeoeoe  Beebe, 
The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

Joseph  Costa, 
Hationat   Press   Photographers    Aisocia- 
tion. 

Robert  H.  Fleming. 
Radio-Television    News    Directors    Asso- 
ciation. 

Alfred  Priendlt. 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


Let  Freedom  Ring 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11. 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Inserting:  a  sermon  delivered  on  July  4 
by  the  Reverend  Carl  W.  Folkemer,  to 
his  COTigregatlon  at  Christ  English  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Baltimore. 

While  It  was  very  appropriate  for  the 
day  on  which  It  was  delivered — our  an- 
nual observance  of  Independence  Day — 
it  is  equally  as  appropriate  at  this  time 
and  at  all  times.  The  statements  made 
therein  can  be  repeated  frequently,  since 
we  must  continually  be  reminded  of  the 
precious  gift  of  freedom  which  is  ours, 
the  price  paid  to  obtain  this  freedom  for 
us,  and  the  price  we  must  pay  to  retain 
it.  It  deserves  carefvd  reading  by  all 
Members. 

Lit  Freedom  Ring 

(Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Carl  W.  Ftolkemer 
at  Christ  Lutheran  Chiu-ch,  Baltimore.  Md., 
July  4,  1965) 

prater 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee 
eternally  fcs"  the  privilege  of  bringing  the 
message  of  Christ  and  of  salvation  freely  in 
His  land.  For  all  of  the  benefits  that  have 
come  to  us,  for  all  Thy  grace  that  has  min- 
istered to  us  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
We  give  Thee  thanks  and  as  we  mediate,  open 
Thy  word  in  this  moment.  May  our  hearts 
not  only  be  filled  with  a  loyalty  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  may  o\ir 
hearts  be  lifted  in  greater  responsibility  to 
maintain  it.    Through  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 

This  morning  there  are  two  script\are  pas- 
sages which  do  not  sound  alike  but  which 
essentially  belong  together.  The  first  is 
taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  First  Peter 
and  the  words  go  like  this:  "Be  watchful; 
yoxrr  adversary,  the  devil  prowls  around  Hie 
a  roaring  lion  seeking  someone  to  devoxir." 

And  the  second  goes  like  this  taken  from 
the  16th  chapter  of  Luke:  "There  will  be 
more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  who  re- 
pots." 

You  must  have  noticed  that  in  this  first 
passage,  the  xise  of  the  present  tense,  "the 
devil  prowls  around,"  not  he  has  prowled 
around  though  this  Is  true  also,  nor  that  he 
will  prowl  around  and  probably  this  is  true 


in  the  future.    But  he  does  now,  always  seek- 
ing to  devour. 

Some  years  ago,  the  chief  spokesman  at 
that  time  and  the  greatest  architect  of  c^q. 
munlsm  said  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  "We  will  bury  you."  There  Is  not  «• 
sentially  much  difference  between  devouring 
and  burying.  Both  of  them  mefin  death. 
Only  the  method  of  death  is  different. 

In  the  earliest  centuries  of  Christian  his- 
tory,  human  beings  used  lions  to  devour  liter- 
ally Christians  in  the  arena  and  thus  took 
from  them  the  freedom  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
There  has  never  been  in  all  history  a  single 
period  in  which  men  somewhere  have  not  had 
to  wage  a  difficult  struggle  for  freedom. 
Some  years  ago  the  Communist  government 
took  over  by  force  many  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  the  Baltic  States  which  had  been 
free.  And  at  that  time  they  made  many 
promises.  One  of  these  promises  was  that 
the  land  would  be  equally  divided  and  every 
family  In  the  nation  would  have  a  farm  ol 
Its  own.  This  had  great  appeal  for  the  peo- 
ple, especially  those  who  had  never  owned 
much  in  their  lives.  There  were  some  faint 
voices  that  were  raised  in  protest  saying, 
"This  is  a  lie.  This  is  nothing  but  deceit." 
But  very  few  people  either  there  or  here 
would  listen.  When  the  land  which  had  be- 
come devastated  by  war  was  re8tc»:ed  by  hard 
working  and  trusting  people,  as  soon  as  the 
farms  were  tillable  and  could  produce  fruit, 
all  of  the  farms  without  exception  were  taken 
over  by  the  Communist  state.  The  promise 
of  freedom  and  of  private  ownership  was  in- 
deed a  lie.  It  was  a  lie  in  the  intention  of 
the  state  even  before  the  original  statement 
was  made.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  deception. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  parente 
are  not  even  free  to  rear  and  to  educate 
their  own  children.  Soon  after  a  baby  Is 
bom,  he  is  placed  In  a  govermnent  con- 
trolled nursey  while  the  mother  is  com- 
pelled  to  work  in  the  factory  In  order  to 
produce  goods  for  the  state.  In  this  manner, 
a  growing  child  Is  kept  for  the  larger  portion 
of  his  life  from  all  of  the  normal  Influences 
of  home  and  the  heritage  and  the  benefits 
that  ccftne  from  the  home.  He  is  first  of  all 
as  a  child  of  a  godless  and  a  Communist 
state.  This  Is  purposely  done  and  sys- 
tematically done.  From  the  very  earliest 
years  that  a  child  Is  able  to  learn  at  all 
the  child  is  indoctrinated  with  loyalty  to  the 
state  over  everything  else.  Texbooks  have 
been  carefully  printed  and  censored  so  that 
when  a  child  reaches  the  end  of  his  educa- 
tion, at  every  stage  of  his  education,  he  has 
been  prepared  to  crlve  absolute  loyalty  to 
the  state  over  every  other  consideration.  In 
the  meantime  the  chUd  Is  kept  from  the 
Influences  of  the  Institution  of  the  home 
wtiich  God  has  created  as  the  most  basic 
of  all  human  institutions.  The  child  is 
carefully  protected  ftom  any  type  of  situa- 
tions which  might  develop  Independence, 
free  thought,  and  all  of  the  God-given 
perogatlves  of  human  personality,  the  whole 
structure  of  this  system  is  geared  to  enslave- 
ment. It  is  geared  to  the  destruction  of  all 
individuality.  It  is  geared  systematically  to 
the  death  of  freedom. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  impassioned  plea 
of  the  great  Bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
made  to  American  servicemen  and  their 
families  overseas  several  years  ago.  These 
are  the  words  of  this  venerable  Bishop  of  the 
church:  "All  over  the  world  today,  the  llghU 
of  freedom  are  being  extinguished.  You 
muBt  never  let  them  go  out  where  you  live. 
In  you  lives  the  hope  of  a  free  world." 

In  the  gospel  lesson  today  is  the  parable 
of  Jesus  concerning  the  lost  sheep  and  the 
lost  coin.  To  be  sure  the  Biblical  intent  of 
Jesus  was  to  declare  that  every  single  sinner 
is  precious  to  God  and  that  there  is  joy 
among  all  of  the  forces  of  God,  among  the 


.n»els  in  heaven  over  every  single  Persoii  who 
"iS  in  repentance  and  humUlty  and  f  aitb. 
BufShTnd  this  message  of  Jesus  is  also  a 
^X  Wc  truth  inherent  In  the  message  and 
wutely  essential  to  an  understanding  and 
^Sla^  or  It.  and  that  truth  Is  that 

S'Ss  owl  rlSht  to  C3od     And  ^ecauM  e^y 
ta(Uvldual  is  precious  to  God.  no  matter  what 
Kation,  he  Is  bom  to  be  free  and  he  has 
frljStotoefree.    Herein  I  believe  Is  tthe 
iJrt  basic  message  that  not  only  can  be  but 
SSdbe  preached  on  a  day  like  this  in 
SU  froSn  every  pulpit.    It  belongs  here 
SV^om  is  a  God-given  right.    It  is  every 
ntfson's  right  by  divine  creation. 
P^ently  at  the  Vatican  CouncU  the  ques- 
tion oT  religious  toleration  was  debated  at 
St  lengtl^.  and  the  question  that  came  to 
fSid^ras  this:  Should  a  non-OathoUc  Uv- 
taff  in  a  catholic  country  have  the  privilege 
Df  public  worship  assembly  and  of  promottng 
S,  own  faith?    The  decision  finally  centered 
SSiSS^the  issue.    Which  has  priority  before 
Hod:  freedom  or  truth?    I  beUeve  the  finest 
»n«i«r  to  this  problem  was  given  by  an  out- 
SSSng   American   bishop   of   the   Roman 
atholic  Church  who  knows  firsthand  the 
nlue  of  freedom  and  who  lives  a^  worships 
in  a  land  where  freedom  is  paramount.    His 
Miswer  was:  "This  is  not  a  matter,"  he  said, 
-to  be  decided  between  freedom  and  trutn. 
Rather  "  said  he,  "freedom  is  truth." 

WeU  'might  we  In  America.  Indeed  well  must 
«e  in  America  appropriately  sing  not  only  In 
t  street  parade,  not  only  in  a  public  school 
auditorium,  not  only  In  a  pubUc  assembly, 
but  weU  might  we  sing  In  every  church  and 
rightly  so  in  America — 

"My  country  'tis  of  Thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
prom  every  mountainside,  let 

freedom  ring. 
My  native  country  Thee, 
Land  of  the  npble  free. 
Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  aU  the  trees,  sweet 

freedom's  song. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright. 
With  freedom's  holy  light  •  •  ••" 


Now  this  is  not  some  cheap  patriotism  we 
proclaim  this  day.    This  is  no  doctrine  of 
American  uber  alles.    Rather,  this  is  Gods 
message.    It  Is  the  message  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.   It  is  the  song  of  creation.    It  Is  the 
Intent  and   the  mind  and  the  purpose  of 
God     It  Is   a  truth   of  God  that  is  self- 
evident.    Therefore,  let  no  one  Interpret  this 
as   any    narrow    or    perverted    nationaUsm. 
Freedom  Is  tmth.    It  Is  God's  truth.    Itls 
to  be  cherished  for  and  by  all  people.    Free- 
dom is  to  be  defended.    It  la  to  be  loved. 
It  is  to  be  appreciated.    Freedom  is  a  mes- 
sage of  God  that  Is  equaUy  fitted  for  the  class- 
room, for  the  factory,  for  the  dinner  t^le 
when  the  family  Is  gathered  together,  and  It 
18  equaUy  fitted  In  a  divine  service  of  wor- 
ship In  the  land  in  which  you  and  I  Uve. 
It  is  always  the  work  of  the  DevU  to  take 
from  any  man  or  from  any  child  or  from 
any  nation  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
to  work,  freedom  to  Uve.  freedom  to  be  a 
real  person.    And  let  It  be  said  today  that 
the  DevU  Indeed  prowls  around  like  a  roar- 
ing lion  seeking  to  devour  this  God-given 
right  to  mankind. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation has  been  denied  freedom  that  God 
has  given  by  creation.  Communism  and  any 
totaUtartan  body  Is  demonic  when  It  seeks 
by  force  to  deny  a  man's  rig^t  to  be  free. 
Too  often  this  message  to  comiMromlae  In  any 
way  this  conviction  Is  to  go  against  God 
and  what  He  has  ordained  for  manldnd.  Or, 
In  the  words  of  a  truly  great  man  ot  a  past 
century.  "We  can  do  no  other  than  to  make 
our  consciences  captive  only  to  the  word  and 
the  truth  of  God  and  that  word  makes  every 
h\mian  being  In  the  world  precious  brfore 
Qod  and  free." 


But  If  this  U  a  God-glvMJi  heritage  for  all 
ChrUtlan  Americans  and  one  that  we  shoxUd 
cherish.  It  Is  also  a  truth  that  requires  that 
we  regard  It  and  guard  It  with  absolute  re- 
sponsibility.   Every  prlvUegs   God  gives  us 
has  a  corresponding  responttbUlty.    We  can- 
not on  the  one  hand  proclaim  freedom  for 
all  men  as  a  principle  of  creation  and  on  the 
other  hand  Ignore  the  responslbiUty  of  that 
freedom.    This  responslbiUty  Is  as  self-evi- 
dent as  freedom  Is  self-evident.    Translated 
Into  practical  terms,   our  responsibility  in 
America  means  that  every  single  person  has 
a  right  to  work,  no  matter  what  his  circum- 
stance of  life,  the  handicapped  as  well  as 
those  who  are  physicaUy  whole.   Every  person 
in  America  has  a  right  to  vote.    Every  person 
has  an  Inherent  right  by  vh-tue  of  being  a 
free  person,  has  a  right  to  the  pleasures  of 
life    to  the  privileges  of  education,  and  the 
best  that  our  schools  can  give.    He  has  every 
right  to  adequate  living  faclUties.    He  has 
every  right  to  the  benefits  of  good  health.    If 
America  is  to  be  God's  Instriunent  to  keep 
aflame  the  torches  of  freedom,  America  must 
demonstrate  sincerity  and  honesty  and  be- 
came a  showplace  the  world  over  to  achieve 
that  God-given  privilege. 

It  is  not  enough  for  this  truth  of  free- 
dom to  be  encased  In  songs  and  hynms.    It 
is  not   enough  for   this   basic   principle  of 
freedom  to  be  enclosed  In  a  secret  manner 
within   official    documents  of   our   national 
life     The  very  spirit  of  freedom  must  be 
dally  demonstrated  In  our  person-to-person 
relationships   with   aU   men.    Freedom   not 
only  can  be.  but  in  the  past  has  been,  lost 
because  the  principle  even  fought  for  and 
died  for  has  never  fully  burned  its  way  Into 
the  fabric  of  our  everyday  Ufe  and  experi- 
ence.   Christian  Americans,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  on  iis  today.    Every  prac- 
tical denial  of  man's  freedom  wlU  t>e  inter- 
preted by  the   peoples  of  the   earth   as  a 
superficial  and  hypocritical  attempt  to  pro- 
claim one  thing  with  our  mouths  and  to 
practice  another  in  our  actions. 

If  America  Is  to  be  great  In  the  sight  of 
God.  if  It  Is  in  the  words  of  this  cited  bishop 
to  lie  the  living  hope  for  freedom  In  the 
world,  it  must  systematically  and  with  con- 
viction plant  in  every  generation  a  Bln<»re 
love  for  freedom  and  into  each  generation 
must  be  planted  the  desire  to  exercise  re- 
Bponsibility  for  the  privUeges  of  freedom. 
Every  freedom  is  lost  and  has  been  lost  when 
it  is  not  exercised.  Whether  It  be  the  right 
to  vote  <x  the  right  to  speak  or  the  right  to 
worship  or  the  right  to  live. 

This  very  service  Is  being  broadcast  to 
people  outside  of  this  chvu^jh  In  America. 
In  most  of  the  cotmtries  of  the  world,  this 
is  not  possible.  All  of  the  ah-llnes  have  been 
closed  to  this  message  of  God  that  men  were 
bom  to  be  free.  We  enjoy  the  privUege  of 
proclaiming  It  and  it  U  a  credit  to  any  radio 
station  that  it  not  only  gives  this  c^>por- 
tunity  but  that  it  Is  desirous  tha,t  men  shall 
know  the  thlnga  of  God  that  have  to  do 
with  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Therefore,  for  all  of  us,  tlie  dinner  table 
should  not  be  a  place  only  in  which  we 
novirish  our  bodies.  But  it  should  be  a  place 
In  which  parents  and  children  disc\i8s  freely 
the  importance  of  what  this  principle 
means  in  their  Uvea  and  in  the  lives  of 
others,  in  the  life  of  our  Nation  and  for  all 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  In  all  of  the 
classrooms  of  ova  schools,  children  shoiUd 
be  Imbued  with  what  freedom  means  in 
their  own  achievement,  in  the  future  of 
their  own  Uvea,  In  good  citizenship  and  a 
sincere  desire  that  It  may  find  Its  way  to 
the  corners  of  the  earth. 

Every  church  can  righUy  proclaim  It  in 
America,  not  In  a  vain  and  superficial 
patriotism,  but  as  the  message  of  God.  Every 
^ustry  should  take  It  to  heart  that  every 
single  person  working  along  the  assembly 
line  Is  a  real  and  a  free  person.  Kv«y  office 
should  be  aware  of  the  Joy  and  the  prlvUege 
of  our  tnt  life.     Kvery  profession  should 


extoU  it  In  all  relationships  of  man-  We 
mi»t  forever  educate  and  forever  train  and 
forever  exercise  the  deepest  seriousness  in 
resnooslble  Ohrlstlan  dtlBUiship  tJiat  what 
is  lostto  so  much  of  the  world  shall  never 
be  tost  in  our  land.  So  wherever  you  are 
and  whoevw:  you  are.  I  say  to  you  with  all 
of  the  forcefulnees  of  the  Gospel  with  all  of 
the  conviction  of  God's  creation,  in  America 
once  and  for  all  let  freedcan  ring  because  it 
is  God's  will  for  man  and  for  all  men. 

PRATZa 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  guide  us  against 
taking  our  freedom  lightiy  for  we  recognize 
that  as  soon  as  we  do  it  is  lost.  Help  us  to 
appreciate  our  position  here  In  America  that 
people  who  desire  to  be  free  are  looking  at 
us  as  the  last  bastion  of  freedom.  Be  with 
us  as  a  people  that  we  shall  not  only  extoU 
it  from  our  pulpits  and  from  our  homes  and 
from  our  schools,  but  that  we  shall  reflect 
responsibility  for  it  in  our  dally  experftnce. 
To  tha*  end.  Lord,  protect  us.  defend  us. 
and  above  all  use  us  that  aU  men  may  know 
the  joys  of  being  free.  Through  Christ  we 
pray.  Amen. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCX7MENT8 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  Uw, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  cstinvates  shall  apply  to  reports  ot 
dociunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  19S8). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extza  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Ho\ue.  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  ^e 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shalljbe 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tltie  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALS 
Additional  copies  of  Govemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govemment 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plxw  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Govemment.     The   Superintendent   of 
DociunenU  shaU  prescribe   the   terms   and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Govemment  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Govemment   {U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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Alia  as  Primary  Target  of  CommaiiBfci 
and  Necessity  of  United  Slates  Keepiaf 
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aainiil  Carl  McCardle  in  Wheeling, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  vrasT  vnionfiA 
IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  country's  dedicated  and  well  in- 
formed Journalists.  Carl  W.  McCardle  of 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  staff,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  has  made  signlflcant  con- 
tributions to  the  discussions  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  general  and  the 
Vietnam  issue  in  particular. 

Mr.  McCardle  writes  not  only  as  an  ex- 
perienced and  respected  newsman  but, 
also,  from  a  broad  background  of  service 
In  public  affairs  and  international  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

In  his  Intelligencer  colunm  of  August 
13,  1965,  Mr.  McCardle  recalled  his  ex- 
PCTience  in  having  covered  the  United 
Nations  for  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bulle- 
tin, and  he  quoted  appropriately  and  ex- 
tensively from  a  dispatch  he  filed  with 
that  newspaper  on  November  30,  1950, 
concerning  the  performance  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  before  the  United  Na- 
tions at  that  time.  He  concludes  that 
now,  as  then,  Asia  remains  the  primary 
target  of  the  Cwnmunists. 

In  a  colimin  on  August  6.  Mr.  McCardle 
wrote  convincingly  on  the  theme  of  the 
necessity  that  the  United  States  keep  its 
word  in  Vietnam.  He  emphasizes  several 
highly  pertinent  facts,  and  especiiJly 
clarifies  two  points  which  seem  not  to  be 
fully  understood. 

The  first  Is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  Is  the  Vietcong?" 

Mr.  McCardle  responds  with  the  obser- 
vation that  "it  is  not  a  righteous  band 
of  men  who,  in  supposedly  justifiable  dis- 
agreement with  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam,  Is  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with 
it,  as  the  Reds  in  their  own  sinister  way, 
have  tried  to  picture  it.  The  Vietcong  Is 
composed  of  Communists  who,  after 
■Wetnam  was  divided  at  the  17th  paralld 
between  the  Communist  north  and  the 
free  south,  went  up  to  North  Vietnam  for 
training  and  then  Infiltrated  into  South 
Vietnam." 

The  second  point  of  Mr.  McCardle's 
column  Is  that  "if  this  Is  an  American 
war.  It  Is  mainly  because  the  United 
States  Is  the  Red's  public  enemy  No.  1, 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  Communist 
world  domination.  And  we  are  not  pre- 
cisely alone,  as  some  jiersons  would  have 
us  believe,  in  combating  the  Reds  Sn 
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Vietnam.  The  Australians,  New  Zea- 
landers,  Filipinos  are  there  and  South 
Korea,  which  has  already  sent  2,000 
fighting  men  to  help  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Is  now  sending  15,000  more. 
Othens  are  there  hdplng,  which  is  a  fact 
that  fen't  publicized." 

The  McCardle  colunm  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  United  States  keeping  Its 
pledge  In  Vietnam  concluded  with  the 
declaration  that  President  Johnson 
knows  the  stakes  are  high,  and  with  this 
forecast: 

If  the  Beds  win  In  Vietnam— which  they 
wont— then  they  would  go  on  to  try  to  get 
southeast  Asia,  the  Rice  Bowl  of  Asia  with 
ItB  riches,  such  as  tin  and  rubber  and  other 
products  the  Communist  need.  If  they  were 
to  succeed  in  southeast  A^a.  then  you  could 
more  or  less  say  goodby  to  all  of  Asia,  and 
the  American  defense  line  In  the  Pacmc 
against  the  Communist  aim  of  world 
dominance. 


Mr.  President,  the  two  McCardle  col- 
umns are  meaningful  and  helpful  con- 
tributions to  the  discussions  by  our  ciU- 
zena  which  appropriately  are  taking 
place  throughout  the  country  on  these 
vital  Issues.  In  this  Interest  and  con- 
cern, therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcord  the  articles  from  the  Wheel- 
ing IntelllgKicer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Ftom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  InteUlgencer. 

Aug.  e,  1966] 

Crrra  Necbssttt  of  Uwikd  Statis  Kkbpiwo 

lis  WO«D  IK  VncT 

(By  Carl  W.  McCardle) 

I  am  writing  this  column  weU  In  advance 

of  formal  reptaia  scheduled  to  be  made  by 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary 

of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  on  Vietnam. 

I  would  hope  that  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNamara  would  say  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  going  to  give  way  In  Vietnam  and 
that  we  wm  do  what  Is  necessary  to  drive 
the  Reds  back  to  where  they  belong  above 
the  17th  parallel  from  which  they  invaded 
South  Vietnam-  I  would  also  personaUy 
welcome  It  If  the  two  UJ5.  officials  make  clear 
that  the  outcome  In  the  Vietnam  struggle  is 
of  vital  Interest  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

Should  the  United  States  go  back  on  Its 
word  made  as  I  recall  around  1964  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  that  the  United  States 
would  protect  the  territorial  Integrity  of  free 
South  Vietnam,  then  no  free  country  any- 
where would  rely  with  confidence  on  "CS. 
assurance  against  the  Communist  menace, 
especially  In  Asia. 

The  same  would  have  been  true  If  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  not  fulflUed  similar 
safeguards  elsewhere  which  had  become 
American  policy  under  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. It  H  part  of  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  that  on  foreign  affairs,  the 
members  of  both  poUtlcal  parties,  always 
with  some  exception — and  the  right  of  dis- 
sent has  likewise  been  a  source  of  the  tower- 
ing stature  d  the  United  States — respect- 
funy  supported  the  President. 


I  had  to  laugh  when  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  North  Vietnam,  scdemnly  annoimced 
(m  Sunday  that  It  is  ready  to  respond  to  a 
caU  for  help  from  the  Vietcong  to  fight  the 
Americans  In  South  Vietnam.  ThU  Is  psy- 
chological twaddle. 

The  highly  trained  325th  Vietnam  Division 
Is  already  In  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  other 
contingents. 

And  what  is  the  Vietcong.  anyway?  It  is 
not  a  righteous  band  of  men  who.  In  sup- 
posedly Justifiable  disagreement  with  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  South  Vietnam,  Is  engaged  In  a 
"dvU  war"  with  It.  as  the  Beds  In  their  own 
sinister  way.  have  tried  to  picture  It. 

The  Vietcong  are  Communists  who,  after 
Vietnam  was  divided  at  the  17th  parallel  be- 
tween the  Commtmlst  North  and  the  free 
South,  went  up  to  North  Vietnam  for  train- 
ing and  then  Infiltrated  Into  South  Vietnam. 
I  am  personally  surprised  and  proud  that 
our  fighting  men  so  far  have  done,  along 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  troops,  so  well 
during  the  monsoon  or  rainy  season  In  Viet- 
nam. They  have  had  their  problems,  but 
theirs,  as  It  has  turned  out  to  date,  haven't 
been  so  damaging  as  the  Communists  have 
experienced. 

It  had  been  predicted  that  the  Vietcong, 
weU  acquainted  with  the  rainy  season,  would 
take  advantage  of  that  period,  which  lasts 
roughly  for  a  little  more  than  4  months, 
through  June  and  on  through  September,  to 
mount  a  big  offensive  that  woruld  knock  xis 
out.    They  haven't  been  able  to  do  that.    In- 
stead they  have  suffered  heavy  losses,  and 
haven't.  In  the  monsoon,  gained  one  bit  of 
territory.     And  the  UJB.  air  raids  In  North 
Vietnam  have  done  a  good  Job.    I  still  dont 
believe  that  Red  China,  or  Soviet  Riissla,  will 
actively  get  Into  the  Vietnam  war.    They've 
been  saying  they  would  for  months.    If  this 
Is  an  American  war,  it  Is  mainly  because 
the  United  States  Is  the  Reds'  public  enemy 
No.  1,  powerful  enough  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist world  domination.    And  we  are  not  pre- 
cisely alone  In  combating  Xla»  Bads  In  Viet- 
nam.     The    Australians,    New    Zealanders, 
FlUplnoe  are  there  and  South  Korea  which 
has  already  smt  2,000  fighting  men  to  help 
us  In  South  Vietnam,  are  now  sending  15,000 
more. 

Others  are  there  helping  which  Isn't  publi- 
cized. 

The  United  States  has  more  than  80,000 
troops  In  Vietnam.  This  win  increase  t» 
125,000  or  more.  President  Johnson  knows 
that  the  stakes  are  high.  If  the  Reds  win  in 
Vietnam,  which  they  wont,  then  they  would 
go  on  to  try  to  get  southeast  Asia,  the  rice 
bowl  of  Asia  with  Its  other  riches,  such  as 
tin  and  rubber  and  other  products  the  Com- 
munists need.  If  they  were  to  succeed  in 
southeast  Asia,  then  yon  could  more  at  less 
say  goodby  to  Asia,  and  to  the  American 
defense  line  In  the  Pacific  against  the  Com- 
mxinlst  aim  at  world  dominance. 


[Prom  the  WheeUng  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer. 

Aug.  13,  1966] 

Asia  Rescains  Primakt  Target  or 

CoaCMTTNISTS 

(By  Carl  W.  McCardle) 

"Back  In  Washington,  after  a  trip  to  the 
United  Nations  to  watch  the  great  Chinese 
Commimlst  performance  everybody  has  been 
telling  us  to  calm  down,  not  to  get  excited. 

"Maybe  so. 

"But  at  tSie  aooment  we  bi^ipen  to  think 
that  too  many  x>eople,  including  too  many 
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and  generals,  have  been  too  calm  too 
ahd  It  Is  time  that  we  all  get  Jiist  a 
h  t  excited. 

<  ould  be  that  Gen.  Wu  Hslu-chuan. 

Ct  Lneee  Conununlst  mouthpiece  at  the 

u  uhlnged  \w  someiwhat.    But  we  know 


TUlaln, 


anyone  who  listened  to  Wu's  2-hour 
In  vilification  with  the  United  States 

^,   can   no   longer   be   complacent 

ihe  mortal  fix  that  we  are  in. 

s  usual  with  the  aggressors  of  this 

Wu  laid  out  the  blueprint,  and  also 

probably  few  people  will  believe  that 

mean  what  he  clearly  meant.    He 
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of  the  master  planners  of  Japanese 

,  Tanaka,  once  said:   "To  conquer 

.  one  must  first  conquer  Asia;    to 

AjBla,  one  must  first  conquer  China; 

China,   one   must  first  conquer 

and  Mongolia;  to  conquer  Man- 

and  Mongolia  one  must  first  conquer 

uid  Formosa." ' 

's  Just  about  the  way  the  Commu- 

doing  it,  isn't  it?     Wu  didn't  say 

course.    He  was  citing  the  quotation 

for  hlB  brazen  thesis  that  this  is 

of  the  American  imperialists. 

ror  us,  we  are  ready  to  read  it  Just  the 

could  always  be  read,  and  realize 

the  Communists  are  up  to.    Prom 

we  happen  to  think  that  anybody 

to  rationalize  the  Chinese  Com- 

in   any  way  except   that  they   are 

leaver  accomplices  of  Russia  is  very 

indeed, 
a  oMTespondent,  we  heard  the   Nazi 
spouting  their  hatefid  propaganda 
thirties,  and  for  what  seems  to  be 
part  of  our  life  now  we  have  been 
scene  to  hear  Molotov  and  Vishinsky, 
and  Malik  spout  the  same  kind  of 
at  Lake  Success,  Paris.  London, 
Moscow.     But  we  must  admit  that  we 
Lever  allowed  ourselves  to  get  so  down- 
mad  over  any  of  these  outrages  as  we 
the  show  put  on  by  Ambassador — 
tias  the  effrontery  to  call  himself — Wu. 
whole   business   was   a  disgrace  to 
people  everywhere, 
was  this  special  agent  of  the  world's 
.  invited  by  the  UJ*.  Security  Cotm- 
oome  to  Lake  Success,  and  10  peace- 
diplomats  had  to  sit  there  in  polite 
while    he    audaciously    called    the 
States  every  name  in  the  book  al- 
imputed    to    us    all    the    predatory 
that   the   Conunimlsts   have;    and, 
flourisli,  insxilted  the  President  of  the 
States.     The    11th    diplomat.    Rus- 
kAalik.    natxirally    was   highly   pleased, 
g  back  in  his  chair  self-satisfied  and 


a  ^ed 


the  bizarre  ordeal  was  over,  we  asked 

ranking    American    official    how    he 

to  ronain  silent  through  it  all,  to 

from  this  g^uest-star  liar,  without  rls- 

and  walking  out  of  the  meeting  in 

with  a  parting  assertion   that  this 

intruder  should  be  thrown  out  of 

premises,  and  out  of  the  country. 

American  said  it  was  all  be  could  do 

quiet. 

then  asked  a  British  diplomat  bow 

about  It.    (The  British  have  recog- 

the   Chinese  Commxinlst  regime,  and 

felt    that    the    Chinese    Communists 

be  seated  in  the  UJi.  and  then  per- 

they    could    be    wooed    away    from 


Tie 
re  nain 


felt 


the  story  of  the  hearing  by  the  UJJ.  Security 
Council  of  a  delegation  otf  Red  Chtneee  ob- 
servers, headed  by  Ambassador  W\i. 

Soviet  Russia  had  insisted  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
have  the  oteervers  on  hand  at  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  when  the  matter  of  which 
regime — the  Communists  on  the  mainland 
or  the  Nationalists  on  Formosa — should 
represent  China  in  the  U.N.  was  debated. 

Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China  were  then 
close  allies.  Some  experts  say  that  they 
are  not  so  close  now.  Perhaps  yes;  perhaps 
no.  In  my  opinion  a  Communist  Is  a  Conx- 
mimlst.  And  I  think  that  if  there  has  been 
a  break  between  Russia  and  Red  China  it 
was  brought  about  by  the  so-called  softer 
line  taken  by  Khrushchev.  Mao  Tse-tung, 
the  bossman  of  the  Chinese  Communists, 
was  and  is  an  old  St.ilinist.  In  my  viewpoint 
a  major  factor  in  the  surprise  ouster  of 
Khrushchev  was  that  he  seemed  to  be  pursu- 
ing a  course  that  might  lead  to  an  open 
showdown  with  Red  China,  which  the  Com- 
munist masters  did  not  want  on  either  side. 
Red  China,  after  Professor  Wu's  exhibition 
of  what  a  nonaggressive.  peace-loving  regime 
he  was  speaking  for.  never  has  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  V2i. 

I  should  perhaps  point  out  that  the  U.N. 
was  then  housed  In  temporary  quarters 
called  Lake  Success,  which  was  somewhat 
ironical  for  varioxis  reasons  Including  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  even  a  lake  there. 
Later  the  U.N's  imposing  own  headquarters 
were  built. 

In  my  November  30.  1950,  column  I  said 
that  some  "reexamining  could  be  done  with 
great  usefulness  in  respect  to  our  top  com- 
mand in  Korea." 

I  wrote:  "Word  here  in  Washington  is  that 
'intelligence*  fell  down  and  that  led  General 
MacArthur  to  be  Itired  into  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist trap."  I  said  that  I  had  seen  an 
appraisal  of  o\ir  "intelligence  at  the  time"  3 
days  before  MacArthur  Jumped  off  on  his 
win  the  war  and  get  the  boys  home  by 
Christmas  offensive.  The  Intelligence  report 
said  that  the  Chinese  Communists  "were 
building  up  menacing  reserves  in  Man- 
ch\iria."  The  record  shows  that  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1950,  some  200,000  CSiinese  Commu- 
nist "volunteers  crossed  the  Yalu  River  into 
North  Korea." 

General  MacArthur  was  relieved  of  his 
command  by  President  Truman  on  April  11, 
1951,  for  not  clearing  statements  by  him 
through  the  Defense  Department.  But  on  be- 
half of  General  MacArthur  it  should  be  said 
that  he  was  aged  70  then  and  had  before 
his  downfall  performed  brilliantly  in  Korea. 
The  point  of  this  essay  is  that  for  a  long 
time  the  Conunimist  have  regarded  Asia  as 
the  primary  battleground.  And  the  reason 
they  did  not  succeed  completely  in  Korea,  one 
of  the  places  mentioned  in  Professor  Wu's 
blueprint,  wtis  that  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  resisted  them  with  force  and 
they  were  finally  stopped  at  the  36th  parallel 
from  which  they  had  begun  their  invasion. 
And  as  for  Formosa,  also  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Wu,  the  United  States  has  made  it  very 
clesir  it  will  use  force  to  repel  any  attack  upon 
Formosa. 


-) 


Ae  was  a  bit  hysterical,  I  must  say,'  said 
our  ^oglish  friend  about  Wu." 

rather  long  quote  is  from  my  favorite 

,  of  course. 

Is  excerpted  frotn  a  column  of  mine 

ivas  published  on  the  opposite  editorial 

Df  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.    The  date 

appearance  in  the  Bulletin  was  some 

ago.    It  was  November  30,  1950.    I  was 

chief  of  the  Bulletin's  Washington  bur- 

I  had  gone  up  to  New  York  to  report 
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Prior  to  Its  Inception,  this  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  issues  of  our  time. 
Today  it  is  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  programs  our  Nation  has  ever 
inaugurated. 

The  significance  of  social  security  is 
well  depicted  in  articles  which  appeared 
in  two  leading  newspapers  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  Under  luianimous  consent,  I  in- 
elude  the  following  articles  from  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  dated  August 
14,  entitled  "Social  Security  Observes 
30th  Birthday,"  and  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  dated  August  14,  entitled 
"Social  Security  Marks  30th  Year  of 
Service": 
Social  Securitt  Maeks  30th  Year  of  Sebv- 

The  country's  most  sweeping  attack  on  old- 
age  poverty  and  helpless  dependency  waa 
made  30  years  ago  when  on  August  14,  1935, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  act  provided  only 
bare  minimum  coverage  to  many  elderly  per- 
sons dxirlng  its  first  few  years  but  it  did 
provide  some  measure  of  independence  for 
elderly  citizens  who  labored  all  of  their  lives 
but  were  unable  to  build  up  a  retirement 
nest  egg. 

While  the  Social  Security  Act  passed  both 
Houses  by  overwhelming  majorities  it  was 
attacked  on  many  sides  as  confiscatory  and 
socialistic  by  those  who  opposed  it.  Further, 
there  was  a  question  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act  and  this  question  was  not 
cleared  up  untU  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
on  it  almost  2  years  later. 

How  great  an  impact  it  has  had  on  the 
Nation  can  be  understood  when  one  realizes 
that  76  million  workers  now  are  covered  by 
the  act  and  about  20  million  presently  are 
receiving  benefits  up  to  $135.90  a  month 
with  additional  Increases  coming  along  until 
1971  when  the  top  payment  wUl  be  $167.90  s 
month. 

Insurance  and  retirement  plans  have  been 
written  around  this  act  and  its  coverage^has 
been  extended  to  include  medical  and  nos- 
pltal  care  for  retirees  at  a  time  when  they 
need  such  protection  the  most.  This  phase 
will  not  become  effective  until  next  year  and 
still  is  meeting  bitter  opposition  from  some 
quarters. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  original  plan 
and  its  amendments  we  cannot  help  but  won- 
der what  the  opposition  will  be.  or  If  there 
will  be  any,  30  years  from  now. 


Social  Security  Observes  30th  Birthday 

'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

I    Wednesday,  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  DUIjSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  30  years  ago,  our  Nation  saw  the 
birth   of   the   social   security   program. 


Social  SECURrrr  Marks  30th  Tear  of  Serv- 
ice— Program  Serves  20  Million  Benefici- 
aries WrTH  Broadened  Coverage  and  Benk- 

FITS 

Social  security  marks  its  30th  birthday  to- 
day with  many  happy  returns  from  20  million 
beneficiaries. 

About  1 12,000  are  in  Erie  County. 

Since  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  the  original  bill  August  14,  1935.  social 
security  coverage  has  been  broadened  and  its 
benefits  increased. 

The  original  legislation  has  been  amended 
nine  times,  most  recently  this  year  to  in- 
crease benefits  7  percent,  and  to  provide 
health  Insurance  for  the  elderly,  starting  next 
July  1. 

Costs  have  risen  as  coverage  was  broadened. 
Thus,  the  new  amendments  raise  the  rate  de- 
duction to  4.2  percent  up  to  $6,600  annually. 
starting  January  1,  1966.  In  the  original  law, 
it  was  1  percent  of  the  first  $3,000. 

Western  New  York  social  security  offices  re- 
flect this  growth. 

riRST  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  1937 

First  social  security  contributions  were 
made  January  1,  1937.  The  Buffalo  office  had 
four  employees  covering  Erie,  Cattaraugus. 
Niagara,  Genesee,  and  Wyoming  Counties. 

Much  of  the  early  work  lavolved  issuing 
social  security  cards.   First  benefits  were  paid 


,  ,g4o  One  of  the  original  four  Buffalo  of- 
fice employees.  »flss  Janice  Tisdale.  stiU  works 
there  as  a  claims  representative. 

The  Buffalo  oiBce  now  has  77  employees  and 
covers  only  Brie  County,  along  with  the  Ken- 
more  office,  opened  in  1968.  Independent  of- 
fices operate  in  Niagara  Falls,  Jamestown,  Ba- 
uvla,  and  Clean. 

in  1964.  112.000  EWe  County  beneficiaries 
collected  $8.5  million  in  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  In  March  1945.  there  were  9.000 
receiving  $166,613  monthly.  The  most  an 
employed  person  could  have  contributed  to 
the  program  since  its  inception  is  $2,106. 

AVERAGE  BENI3TT  OF  $7S 

Retirement,  death,  or  disability  are  the 
three  circumstances  creating  eligibility  for 
benefits.  Benefits  are  figured  on  average 
yearly  earnings,  beginning  with  1937  or  1951. 
whichever  gives  the  higher  benefit.  Five  low- 
earning  years  are  dropped  in  figuring  the 
average. 

The  average  monthly  benefit  in  Erie  County 
last  year  was  $76. 

Bicbard  F.  Klrchner,  manager  of  the  Buf- 
falo office,  120  West  Mohawk  Street,  said  last 
week  3,761  telephone  calls  or  personal  in- 
quiries were  made,  658  claims  for  benefits 
filed,  and  887  cards  issued. 

While  the  Social  Security  Administration 
Issues  numbers,  determines  eligibility,  and 
pays  benefits,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
collects  the  tax. 

EMPLOYEES  NOT  IK  PLAN 

Social  Security  Administration  employees 
an  not  covered  by  social  security.  They  and 
other  permanent  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees belong  to  a  governmental  retirement 
system. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  educational  pro- 
gram, the  Buffalo  office  provides  speakers  to 
various  groups.  It  will  soon  have  pamphlets 
available  detailing  specific  areas  of  the  law 
and  the  new  amendments. 

In  three  decades,  the  nine  digits  of  the  so- 
cial security  number  have  become  an  impor- 
tant identification  mark.  It  is  now  reqviired 
on  income  tax  returns  and  banks  use  It  to  re- 
port Interest  to  the  IRS. 

Social  security  has  a  lot  of  numbers  left. 


Tribate  to  Ambassador  Edward  Clark,  of 
Texas,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Aastralia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Edward  Clark,  newly  appointed  TJ3. 
Ambassador  to  Australia,  is  not  only  a 
successful  banker  and  lawyer,  but  also  a 
personable  gentleman  who  will  be  a 
credit  in  Australia  to  both  his  native 
State  of  Texas  and  this  Nation. 

The  many-faceted  talents  and  char- 
acter of  Ambassador  Clark  are  so  diverse 
and  unique  that  they  evade  verbal  de- 
scription. However,  to  partially  define 
the  fine  abilities  of  this  man,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  recent  article  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  Texas  magazine 
of  Sunday,  August  1,  1965,  on  pages  5 
through  9  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Texan's  Trail  Lkaob  From  Pnrrr  Woods  to 
"Dowi'  Undb" — ^Am  Imtucatx  Intbivxkw 
With  Ed  Clabk,  New  U.S.  Ambassaoob  to 
Australia 

"I  thought  I  was  doing  pretty  good  foe 
San  Augxistine,  Tex.,"  drawled  Ed  Clark,  at 
Austin,  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Austra- 
lia, at  a  farewell  board  meeting  of  the  Cap- 
ital National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
"I  was  back  home  lately  (his  San  Augus- 
tine birthplace)  and  I  told  the  folks.  'I'm 
the  first  Ambassador  from  San  Augustine.' 
They  repUed,  'No.  you  are  not.  Gov.  J.  P. 
Hehderson  was  Ambassador  to  England  and 
France  from  the  Republic  of  Texas.  And 
that  was  a  greater  honor.  Henderson  was 
living  in  San  Augustine  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated.' " 

Australia  is  likely  to  hear  a  lot  about  San 
Augustine  and  the  plney  woods  of  east  Texas. 
San  Augustine  stories  are  a  trademark  of 
the  new  Australian  Ambassador  who  is  vari- 
ously a  banker,  lawyer,  lobbirlst  par  excel- 
lence, close  personal  friend  of  President 
L3rndon  Johnson,  humorist.  Texas  history 
expert,  raconteur,  philanthropist,  and  a  noted 
collector  of  Texana.  He  Is  also  noted  for 
his  sartorial  splendor. 

Down  at  the  bank,  Clark  annoxmoed  to 
well-wishers : 

"We're  going  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Capital  National  Bank  to  the  Elangeroo  Bank. 
We'U  advertise  the  Jumpingest  bank  In 
Texas.    Put  your  money  in  our  pouch.' 

"Mother  said  she  knew  Td  be  a  successful 
banker  when  I  was  4  years  old.  She  en- 
rolled me  in  the  cradle  roll  at  church  and  my 
father  gave  me  a  sUver  dollar. 

"I  came  running  up  to  her  and  said,  Take 
this  dollar  and  put  It  up  before  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  gets  It  for  old  Qod.'  " 

Up  in  his  law  offices  of  Clark.  Thomas. 
Harris.  Denlus  St  Winters  In  the  Capital  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng.  with  a  view  overlook- 
ing the  State  capitol.  Clark  sat  down  to 
check  his  maU. 

"Neiman  markup,"  he  muttered,  thumb- 
ing a  bill.  "I  believe  my  wife  wlU  order 
back  from  over  there.  I  don't  beUeve  you 
can  go  far  enough  to  be  safely  away  from 
Nelman-Marcus." 

A  sometimes  flamboyant  dresaer  who  has 
known  to  mix  checkered  coat,  plaid  vest,  and 
bright  pink  shirt,  the  59-year-old  ambas- 
sador sported  a  conservative  gray  suit  and 
gray  striped  tie. 

Asked  if  he  was  changing  his  style  with 
ambassadorial  duties.  Clark  merely  grinned. 
"I  haven't  bought  a  checked  suit  in  17 
years.  Everything  I've  gotten  lately  Is  solid 
colOT  Brooks  Bros.  Tve  sent  my  cutaway 
and  morning  coat  to  the  tailors.  I've  only 
got  to  buy  a  new  set  of  tails.  The  ones  I 
have,  turned  green  •  •  •  Wouldn't  do  for 
anywhere  except  Ireland." 

Clark  and  his  charming,  rather  shy  wife 
Anne,  were  packed  and  ready  to  leave  within 
10  days  after  Senate  confirmation  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

"I'm  leaving  my  business  for  somebody  to 
look  after,"  he  said.  "And  putting  some  of 
it  In  deep  freeze." 

The  Clarks  are  taking  only  a  part  of  their 
famous  Texana  collection  and  100  copies  of 
"The  President's  Country"  to  give  away. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Canberra,  cap- 
ital of  Australia,  Is  completely  furnished. 
It  was  given  by  the  people  of  Axistralia  as 
a  gesture  of  friendship. 

As  Ambassador's  wife,  Mrs.  Clark  hopes 
"to  make  Australia  seem  more  like  home  for 
the  Americans  living  there,  to  make  the 
embassy  a  place  of  refuge  and  warmth." 

Leaving  the  office.  Clark  stepped  by  for  a 
fareweU  visit  with  the  Reverend  Charles 
Sumners,  pastor  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church,  built  in  1848. 

"The  Lord  put  his  hand  on  my  head."  said 
Clark.  "I  know  It.  And  to  show  that's  right, 
here  I  am  with  my  pastor." 


Then  Clark  headed  for  his  Robb  Roy 
Ranch  in  the  hills  near  Austlii.  with  a  stop- 
off  at  his  oomfortable,  tree-shaded  home  at 
2300  Woodlawn.  Unexpectedly  for  central 
Texas,  the  trees  are  east  Texas  pines — lob- 
lollies, slash  pine,  and  big  leaf  pine. 

"Had  a  little  trouble  making  them  grow 
here."  commented  Clark.  "Brought  them 
from  east  Texas  In  tomato  cans  and  nursed 
them  along. 

"I'm  Interested  in  growing  trees.  Planted 
150,000  pine  trees  in  east  Texas  this  year. 
I'U  have  some  pine  seedlings  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia if  I  can  get  them  over  without  violat- 
ing any  law." 

Inside,  the  Clark  home  is  cool  and  com- 
fortable, filled  with  Picasso  Uthographs, 
I>ainting8  t>y  Texas  artists  they  havs  col- 
lected, and  antiques  from  Mrs.  Clark's  plan- 
tation home  in  Greenville,  Mlas.  Book^, 
mainly  on  Texas,  are  everywhere. 

A  white  telephone  is  drawn  up  to  a  big 
leather  chair  where  Clark  relaxes  while  home 
and  talks  on  the  phone. 

"I  talk  over  the  telephone  almost  con- 
tinually," he  confided.  "I'm  hoarse  from 
talking  so  much.  But  I  am  trying  to  take  all 
the  calls  that  I  can.  This  is  the  first  time 
I've  had  my  name  In  newspapers  outside  of 
Texas.  Friends  are  calling  whom  I  haven't 
heard  from  in  years." 

Autographed  pictures  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Ljrndon  Johnson,  Lj^da  Bird,  and  Lucl  are 
evident  at  both  home  and  law  offices. 

Clark  and  President  Johnson  have  been 
close  personal  friends  since  the  early  1930's 
and  have  often  visited  in  each  other's  home. 
Clark  is  identified  as  a  stanch  Johnson  po- 
litical supporter. 

President  Johnson  is  godfather  oif  their 
middle  granddaughter,  Margaret  Wynn.  ET. 
The  President  came  to  GreenvUle,  Miss.,  for 
her  christening  while  Senate  maJCHity  leader. 
Margaret  and  their  two  other  grandchil- 
dren, Anne,  9,  and  Martha,  7,  are  the  children 
of  their  only  chUd,  LeUa,  wife  ot  Douglas 
Wynn,  a  Greenville  attorney  and  State  Dem- 
ocratic campaign  manager  tor  the  past  two 
presidential  elections. 

The  Clarks  traditionally  send  pictiires  ot 
old  maps  and  letters  of  Texas  heroes  from 
their  Texana  coUection  to  friends  as  Christ- 
mas cards.  Ihe  Clark  Texana  ooUecUon  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  existence.  It 
includes  a  cc«uplete  set  of  Davy  Crockett 
almanacs  which  Clark  keeps  "imder  lock  and 
key  in  a  safe." 

Collecting  runs  in  the  family.  Their 
daughter  has  perhaps  the  most  definitive 
collection  of  William  Pavilkner  in  existence. 
Heading  fcHr  his  ranch  in  the  hills,  which 
adjoins  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  School,  Clark 
said: 

"I  only  have  1,500  acres  now.  I  sold  4M 
acres  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  for  St. 
Stephen's. 

"The  bishop  came  to  me  and  said  he 
wanted  to  buy  some  land.  I  said,  'Reverend, 
I'm  not  going  to  haggle  over  the  price  of 
land.  You  find  three  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive men  you  can  locate  and  get  them  to  give 
you  their  lowest  appraisal  estimate.  I'll  sell 
it  to  you  for  25  percent  less  than  they  value 
It  at.' 

"The  Bishop  got  an  estimate  of  $100  an 
acre.  I  sold  him  404  acres  at  $75  an  acre. 
Today,  land  in  that  area  Is  selling  for  $1,000 
an  acre.  I  think  the  bishop  made  a  pretty 
good  investment." 
En  route  to  the  ranch,  Clark  commented : 
"I  dont  want  to  give  up  my  luck.  I've 
been  lucky  all  my  life.  Friends,  invest- 
ments. It's  hard  to  succeed  without  scHne 
element  of  luck.  I  wake  up  every  morning 
In  a  new  world  with  a  new  Interest  and  a 
new  something  to  say.  I'm  always  locA^lng 
forward  rather  than  bcM^ward. 

"On  my  new  assignment^  with  the  help  of 
the  good  Lord,  I'm  determined  to  represesit 
zny  country  and  oiir  President  well.    I  am. 
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Just  had  15  calves  and  are  expect- 
more  any  minute,"  he  said, 
's  mother,  Mrs.  John  D.  Clark,  85. 
as  "Mamma  Clark"  to  everylxxly  In 
lives  in  San  Augustine.     He  has 
skters.  Mrs.  Bryan  Butts  of  San  Augus- 
md  Mrs.  Joe  F.  Fisher  of  Beaumont, 
r  the  UJS.  district  judge. 
Clark   is   a   board   member   at   Texas 
Univeralty.     I^st  April  30  he  ad- 
its law  students  on  "The  Meaning 
Day."    (This  day  had  been  designated 
*Yor  rededlcatloQ   to  the   ideals  of 
ent  through  law."    In  the  speech  he 
■cMne  strong  comments  oa  Integration, 
interest  since  he  was  attorney 
University  of  Texas  Board  of  Regents' 
suits.    Hen  is  the  wlndup  of  his 
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talk: 
"ASove 


an,   remember  that   you   are   an 
ReveRW  racism  can  be  as  damag- 
ing. In  the  long  run,  as  racism.     Even  as 
stould   avoid   denying  a   man's   rights, 
under  the  law  he  should  poesees,  be- 
ot   his  race   ot  creed,  so  should  we 
giving  a  man  rights  or  privUegee  he 
not  otherwise  have  except  for  his 
creed.    If  we  se^  to  foster  the  rights 
it  should  be  because  they  are 
not  because  of  the  color  of  their 


of  Aiiericans, 


current  status  of  our  civil  defense  pro- 
gram and  pix^oses  ceitain  soluUcms. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  this  resolution  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Rxcokb: 

Resoi'Dtion'  of  CrvtL  Detensi  and  Post  At- 
tack Recovert  CoMMnTEE,  National  As- 
sociation or  Counties 
Whereas  solution  of  the  gigantic  problem 
of   providing   sound   and    effective   civil   de- 
fense for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  a  strong  fallout  shelter  program  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  oiu  Nation  in  case 
of  nuclear  war;  and 

Whereas  the  Defense  Department,  through 
the  OfBce  of  Civil  Defense,  has  listed  approx- 
imately 134  million  shelter  spaces  for  civil 
defense  for  our  people,  mostly  in  buildings 
in  downtown  areas  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  the  vast  residential  areas  of  ma- 
jor cities  are  without  shelter  areas  within 
15  minutes  walking  distance  of  homes;  and 

Whereas  schools  ere  generally  located  where 
the  population  Is,  within  quick  walking  dis- 
tance of  homes,  and  If  underground  audito- 
riums, gymnafiiums,  cafeterias,  or  classroom 
facilities  were  constructed,  they  could  be  \ised 
by  the  schools  in  regular  programs  and  could 
also  be  used  by  the  community  at  night,  on 
weekends,  and  in  case  of  a  war;  and 

Wherefis  if  properly  constructed  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government  and  co- 
ordinated Into  the  normal  school  con- 
struction program  so  necessary  to  meet  the 
expanding  F>op\ilatlon,  these  faculties  would 
provide  adequate  and  sound  shelters  for  civil 
defense:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Congress,  and  the  Defense  Department 
reevaluate  civil  defense  structures  and  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States,  and  vuges  them 
to  begin  an  orda-ly  and  prc^)er  program  for 
a  strong,  adequate  civU  defense  program  In 
every  community  in  America,  both  in  rural 
areas  and  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

Kenneth  Hahn. 
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respect  for  and  obedience  to  the 
can   accomplish   nothing   but  the 
of  this  great  Nation.    With  respect 
>bedience,  we  can  go  forward  toward 
is  which  we  have  set.    Anarchy  is  too 
a  price  to  pay  for  any  concept.     The 
means  we  use  to  gain  a  small  measure 
by  destroying  the  Ubertles  of  others 
lome  day  be  turned  on  us  to  enslave  us. 
we   must   seek    equality   and 
but  we  must  seek  them  vmder  law, 
not  outside   the   law.    We   must   give 
to  the  fact  that,  as  lawyers  and  as 
our  first  duty  is  to  uphold  the  law, 
within  its  framework  and  not  against 
oppose  all  those  who  would  for  any 
seek  to  deny  liberty  to  act  within  the 
any  man." 
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Cv  1  Defense  Rcsolutioiu  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

riON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAuroaKiA 
INfTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1965 

\tr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
flecflon  of  the  condition  of  our  civil  de- 
f eni  e  program,  the  Civil  Defense  and 
Poei  Attack  Recovery  Committee  ot  the 
Mat  mal  Association  of  Counties  of  Cali- 
fon  la  adopted  a  resolution  mi  July  14. 
190! .    Ilie  resolution  briefly  sums  up  the 


Individuals   Are  Responsible   for   Their 
Actions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  18, 196S 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  one  Is  forced  to  join  a  mob. 
None  of  those  who  ran  wild  In  Los 
Angeles  had  guns  in  their  backs.  Those 
who  threw  Molotov  cocktails  to  bum 
down  the  stores  of  white  merchants, 
those  who  hid  in  windows  and  shot  at 
the  police,  those  who  hauled  away  the 
merchandise  of  other  people  did  it  on 
their  own.  No  amount  of  excuses  can 
now  absolve  the  individuals  of  their 
crimes.  I  am  hopeful  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  California  will  deal 
with  these  criminals  as  criminals  and 
not  as  misunderstood,  love-starved  chil- 
dren who  need  patience  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  love  and  vmderstanding  should  be 
reserved  for  the  family  of  the  fireman 
who  was  killed  trying  to  put  out  a  fire 
caused  by  these  hoodlums,  and  the  fam- 
ines of  the  policemen  who  were  killed  in 
the  Los  Angeles  madness. 


The  Individuals  responsible  for  these' 
murders,  those  who  took  part  in  and  kept 
the  riots  going,  should  be  tried  for  the 
crimes  they  committed.  They  must  be 
held  responsible  as  individuals. 

The  following  colimm  by  William  s. 
White  In  the  Washington  Post  for  this 
morning,  August  18,  reminds  us  that 
personal  responsibility  must  be  con- 
sidered: 

Los  Angeles  Riots — ^Personal  Responsibil- 
rrr  Ignored 

(By  wmiam  S.  White) 

The  bloody  horror  at  Los  Angeles  has  pro- 
duced the  predictable  outcries  from  the 
apologists  for  any  and  every  Negro  crime 
of  vicrfence.  It  all  must  be  blamed  not  upon 
those  who  committed  it  but  rather  upon 
poor  housing,  un«nployment,  inadequate 
civil  rights  or  simply  scHnething  vaguely 
called  sociological  xmhappiness. 

Ttds  explanaUoQ  wholly  rejects  a  thing 
called  personal  responsibility.  Thus  looting 
and  arson  and  miuder  and  savage  contempt 
for  the  elementary  obligation  not  to  deslroy 
the  Uvea  and  property  of  others  are  excuaed 
because  those  who  have  done  these  things 
felt  unhappy  and  ill-treated  by  life. 

lliat  derivations  are  contributory  to 
crime  is,  of  course,  true.  That  such  depriva- 
tions among  the  American  Negro  community 
(and  among  the  poorer  and  more  forgotten 
whites  as  well)  should  be  and  miist  be— and 
are  being— corrected  Is  also  true.  But  to 
argue,  as  many  are  doing,  that  personal  dep- 
rivation can  and  should  be  put  in  evidence 
as  any  kind  of  jtistiflcation  for  homicidal 
mania  is  to  argue  the  most  appalling  and 
destructive  of  nonsense. 

The  Hitler  Germans,  for  one  Ulustratlon, 
were  undeniably  Ul-housed,  Ul-employed  and 
full  of  what  Is  now  fashionably  called  the 
disease  of  hopelessness.  And  many  of  the 
same  kinds  of  minds  that  are  now  weeping 
not  for  the  victims  in  Los  Angeles  but  rather 
for  the  Negro  rioters  were  shedding  similar 
and  syrupy  tears  for  tlie  poor  Germans  three 
decades  ago. 

All  thin  then  immensely  armed  the  Hitler- 
ites, as  all  this  now  inunensely  arms  the 
lawless  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  climate  that  condones  murder  and 
raping  for  sociological  reasons  is  more  dread- 
tvd  to  contemplate  even  than  the  passing 
physical  and  human  shamblea  in  the  Negro 
area  of  Los  Angeles. 

For  this  arms  all  the  enemies  of  this  Na- 
tion abroad  and  adds  venom  to  the  slander 
of  American  purposes  abroad,  as  in  Vietnam. 
No  leas,  ironically,  it  slanders  the  American 
Negro  at  home.  For  the  bottom  meaning  of 
the  dreary  song  being  simg  by  the  apologists 
for  Negro  violence  is  imescapably  what?  It 
is  that  the  Negro  is  not  to  be  held  blame- 
worthy because  he  is  irresponsible — the  same 
Negro  for  whom  the  most  far-reaching  voting 
rights  biU  in  history  has  Just  been  passed 
because  he  was  ready  for  this  highest  respon- 
sibility in  a  democratic  society. 

With  many  Americans,  the  apologists  will 
have  their  way;  they  always  do.  But  it  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  among  one  important 
set  of  Americans — the  American  politicians— 
the  song  is  not  going  down  so  well  anymore. 

All  over  this  country  lu-ban-based  politi- 
cians, many  of  whom  have  made  a  career  of 
agitating  for  the  most  extreme  of  Negro  de- 
mands, BO  long  as  only  the  South  was  the 
field  of  battle,  are  having  some  urgent  second 
tho\ights.  It  is  not  possible  any  more  to 
point  the  finger  at  Montgomery  or  Little 
Rock  or  some  such  place. 

The  politicians  are  at  last  getting  the  mes- 
sage that  the  vast  majority  in  tills  Nation, 
North  no  less  than  South,  Negro  and  white, 
are  tired  of  violence  and  destruction  even  to 
the  name  of  civil  rights  reforms  which 
rightly  they  support. 
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Not  anywhere  hereafter  is  there  going  to 
t)e  so  much  profit  in  a  politics  of  egging  on 
criminal  destructiveness  for  the  alleged  pvir- 
Dose  of  promoting  fairplay. 

Of  course,  irremediable  harm  will  have 
been  done — harm  to  this  Nation's  honor 
abroad,  to  what  seems  to  be  a  dying  tradition 
of  some  civility  in  public  affairs  and  public 
Issues,  to  the  old  dream  of  a  society  based 
upon  a  belief  that  rights  march  only  with 
duty  and  that  privilege  Is  limited  by  some 
obligation. 

But  even  from  the  thorns  perhaps  a  small 
gain  may  at  last  be  plucked.  Perhaps  the 
automatic  cry  of  "police  brutality"  will  one 
day  cease,  if  and  when  the  bodies  of  under- 
paid policemen  killed  in  line  of  duty  are 
photographed  along  with  all  the  pictures  of 
police  billies  descending  upon  automatically 
Innocent  heads. 


Fann  Bill  HiU  Poor  in  the  Breadbasket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

.OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Pann  Bill  Hits  Poor  in  the  Breadbas- 
ket," an  article  by  Michael  Ward,  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Suburban  Life 
Newspapers,  LaGrange  Park,  111.,  hits  at 
the  heart  of  the  problems  with  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  bill — the  fact  that  It 
places  a  greater  financial  burden  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  that  my  colleagues  give  their 
consideration  to  this  article. 

The  article  follows: 
Farm  Bill  Hrrs  Pooe  in  the  Breadbasket 
(By  Michael  Ward) 

The  administration  has  sounded  the  trum- 
pet for  passage  of  its  farm  bill.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  was  quoted  in 
a  speech  in  Wasiiington,  D.C.,  as  saying  the 
bill  is  "right  for  the  farmer,  right  for  the 
national  interest."  He  conceded,  however, 
that  consiuners  would  liave  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  bread.       ■ 

Well,  If  the  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of 
the  First  National  City  Banlc  of  New  York  Is 
any  guide,  this  is  a  bad  bill.  And  the  facts 
presented  in  the  July  issue  support  that  po- 
sition. 

It  is  a  paradox,  the  newsletter  states,  that 
»X  the  very  time  the  administration  is 
launching  its  war  on  poverty,  passage  of 
this  bUl  would  strike  hardest  at  the  poor. 

The  new  farm  bill  would  put  higher  taxes 
on  the  processing  of  wheat  and  a  new  tax  on 
rice.  Tills  would  result  in  the  cost  of  tiread 
rising  from  1  to  2  cents  a  loaf  and  rice  from 
4  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

Thus  the  processing  tax  on  domestic  wheat 
would  climb  from  75  cents  a  bushel  to  $1.25, 
and  a  processing  tax  of  $2.50  per  hundred- 
weight would  be  levied  on  rice. 

"These  actions  form  a  striking  contrast," 
the  newsletter  added.  "Bread  is  a  dally 
necessity,  particularly  among  the  poor. 
Taxes  on  bread  and  rice  are  especially  re- 
gressive because  these  foods  form  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  budgets  of  poor  families 
than  of  higher  Income  people." 

It  cited  a  siurvey  taken  In  1985  by  the  U.S. 
I>epartment  of  Agriculture  which  supported 
the  newsletter's  contention.  The  table  re- 
vealed that  a  family  with  a  yearly  income  of 
under  $2,000  used  6.6  percent  of  its  food 
budget  for  wheat  products.  But  a  famUy 
with  a  yearly  income  of  $10,000  or  more  used 


only  3.8  percent  of  Its  food  budget  for  au<^ 
items. 

The  newsletto:  stated:  "The  new  bill  would 
not  only  add  to  hardships  of  poor  people  but 
drive  the  farm  economy  further  out  of  con- 
tact with  normal  market  forces." 

Key  provisions  of  the  proposed  farm  legis- 
lation call  for  amending  and  extending  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  currently  in 
effect;  starting  a  new  certificate  program  for 
rice  similar  to  that  for  wheat;  launching  a 
program  to  retire  cropland  through  5-  to  10- 
year  contracts  with  farmowners,  and  allow- 
ing the  selling  or  leasing  of  acreage  allots 
ments  among  farmers  to  encoiirage  retire- 
ment of  aged  farmers  and  small  operators. 

In  a  table  entitled  "Wheat  Processing  Tax 
versus  Selected  Excises  Now  Repealed,"  the 
newsletter  shows  tliat  in  fiscal  1966  the 
wheat  processing  tax  wiU  bring  an  estimated 
yield  of  $625  million,  compared  to  a  total 
of  $618  million  in  excises. 

At  the  same  time,  the  taxes  on  excises  were 
assessed,  the  newsletter  noted,  at  10-  to  20- 
percent  rates.  Whereas  the  higher  wheat  tax 
would  amount  to  approximately  100  percent 
of  the  basic  farm  price,  thus  almost  doubling 
the  price  to  the  miUer. 

"Rising  food  prices — mainly  meat,  fruits, 
and  vegetables — "  the  newsletter  stated,  have 
been  a  prime  factor  in  the  rise  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index  in  reoent  months. 

"Since  food  stiU  is  a  large  part  of  the  fam- 
ily budget,  increased  food  prices  can  trigger 
higher  wage  demands  and  escalator  raises 
in  existing  union  contracts. 

"In  any  case,  the  fact  tliat  take-home  pay 
has  increased  hardily  justifies  price  increases 
in  the  necessities  of  life." 

I  have  been  able  to  present  here  only  a 
small  part  of  this  cogent  and  extremely  de- 
tailed analysis.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  farm  bill  pending  in  Congress  would,  if 
passed,  compound  the  agricultural  problem 
and  place  a  greater  financial  burden  on  those 
who  can't  afford  it.  And  that  means  most 
of  us. 


Importance  of  American  Merchant 
Marine  Again  Demonstrated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF  MARTUOfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
rightly  been  said,  and  long  recognized, 
that  a  good  picture  Is  worth  more  than 
a  thousand  words.  Such  a  picture  was 
presented  to  readers  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  this  morning.  It  showed  members 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  going  aboard  the  Navy 
troopship,  Upshur,  at  Savannah.  Ga., 
headed  for  Vietnam.  More  than  2,000 
troops  were  scheduled  to  sail  on  Tuesday 
for  that  country.  Once  again  has  the 
Vietnam  trouble  shown  conclusively  that 
only  by  surface  ships  can  tiw>ps  be 
transported  quickly  in  great  numbers 
along  with  their  equipment,  supplies,  and 
materiel. 

The  Upshur,  as  noted,  is  a  Navy  ship 
but  a  score  or  more  of  commercial  ships 
have  been  called  upon  by  Defense  to 
move  the  moimtatn  of  supplies,  guns,  and 
rolling  equipment  needed  for  the  opera- 
tions in  that  foreign  coimtry. 

Such  reliance  upon  the  ships  of  our 
merchant  marine  is  not  unusual,  of 
course.    Rather,  it  is  strictly  routine. 


In  the  Korean  conflict  a  great  number 
of  ships  w&re  withdrawn  from  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  to  supple- 
ment many  privately  owned  ships  that 
were  needed  and  the  World  War  n  re- 
liance upon  ships  built  In  privately 
owned  shipyards  is  history — a  history 
that  must  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
responsible  for  defense  logistics.  Each 
new  overseas  incident,  however,  seems 
to  require  that  people  high  in  defense 
and  Government  circles — even  some  in 
Congress — must  relearn  the  lesson  of  the 
two  World  Wars  and  Korea — ^namely, 
that  when  our  defense  potential  must 
be  brought  into  play  overseas.  fulleM 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  America's 
shipping.  And  that  shipping  must  be  on 
hand  to  meet  defense  requirements. 


Ambassadv  Howard  P.  Jones  Asswnes 
New  Post  at  Chancellor  of  East-West 
Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Honolulu  on  July  27, 
1965.  to  assume  his  duties  as  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  East-West  Center, 
Ambassador  Howard  P.  Jones  in  a  press 
conference  recalled  President  Johnson's 
description  of  the  center  "as  a  place 
where  the  wise  men  of  the  East  would 
meet  the  wise  men  of  the  West." 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
East- West  Center  and  commenting  on  its 
accomplishments.  Ambassador  Jones 
stated  that  he  wanted  to  emphasize  how 
delighted  he  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Hawaiian  com- 
munity. 

Hawaii,  In  turn,  is  Indeed  proud  to 
welcome  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Jones  as 
esteemed  residents  of  our  Island  State. 
Our  best  wishes  and  aloha  go  to  Ambas- 
sador Jones  as  he  assumes  the  gre^t 
responsibilitl^  of  his  new  post. 

Ambassador  Jones's  press  conference 
statement  follows: 
Press  Confehence  Statement  of  Ambassador 

Howard  P.  Jones,  Chancellor,  East-West 

Center 

I  am  delighted  at  long  last  to  be  arriving 
in  Honolulu  to  stay.  The  exigencies  of  tlie 
Indonesian  situation,  as  you  know,  were  such 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  come  sooner, 
although  I  h&d.  planned  to  be  here  in  Jan- 
uary. I  should  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion  to  President  Tom  Hamilton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  and  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Ambassador  John  Allison,  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  staff  of  the  East- West  Center 
for  carrying  on  so  effectively  during  this 
interim  period.  I  should  also  like  to  tliank 
particularly  the  Vice  ChanceUors  Baron 
Goto,  Dr.  Hendrickson,  and  Dr.  Weidner  and 
their  able  staffs.  I  would  be  less  than  fully 
appreciative  if  I  did  not  express  my  debt  to 
Mr.  Hal  Howland  of  the  Department  of  State 
too  for  his  support  during  this  period  and 
during  my  recent  sojourn  in  Washington. 
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long  been  Impressed  by  those  plo- 

who  fostered  the  dream  of  the  Center 

^tfly  days — President  (then  Senator) 

B.  Jdhnaon,  Chairman  John  Booney 

House  Appropriations  C(xnmlttee  and 

Bums  of  HawalL    I  had  the  prtv- 

meetlng  with  President  Johnscm  at 

House  who,  you  will  recall,  de- 

the  Center  as  a  place  where  the  wise 

the  East  would  meet  the  wise  men  of 

I  am  confident  that  the  Center 

continue  to  have  his  enthusiastic  inter. 

support.     The  recent  appointment 

Johnson  of  the  National  Review 

headed  by  Governor  Burns,  was  grat- 

and  reemphaslzes  the  national  iden- 

the  Colter.    Chairman  Rooney  of  the 

Api»t>priatlons      Committee,      with 

I  was  privUeged  to  have  a  good  talk 

the   Center,  also   expressed  his  con- 

Interest  In  the  Center.    Perhaps  the 

1  adlcatlon  of  Chairman  Rooney's  sup- 

the  Center  may  be  gleaned  from  his 

in  reporting  the  Hotise  Appropri- 

Commlttee's  recommendations  regard- 

East-Weet  Center  budget.    Chairman 

■aid  that  there  was  one  member  of 

Committee,  namely  the  Chairman,  who 

the  East -West  Center  should  have 

larger  appropriation.     This  was  en- 

Indeed. 

in  Washington,  I  also  had  the  op- 

to  meet  with  the  U.S.  Advisory 

on    on    Educational    and    Ciiltirral 

and  this  provided  an  Interesting  pre- 

>f  what  might  be  effectively  done  with 

a  >proi>rlatlon5  to  be  made  available  for 

by  Congress. 

my  predecessors  in  office  who  laid  the 

of  the  Center,  I  also  owe  ac- 

partlcularly    to    Professor 

Tumbull  and  Dr.  Alexander  Spoehr. 

also  heard  much  of  the  hospitable 

I  enerovis  support  of  the  Center  by  the 

of  the  East-West  Center  and  others 

community.    To  know  that  the  peo- 

Hawail  are  actively  Interested  in  and 

the  Center  Is  heartwarming  to 

harged  with  the  responsibility  of  the 

«Uorship. 

what  I  have  already  seen  and  heard. 

and  In  Washington  and  in  the  Asian 

I  visited  en  route,  as  well  as  In 

circles  on  the  mainland,  it  Is  clear 

that  the  Center  has  already  had  a 

Impact   in   terms   of    its    educa- 

purpoees.     The  Center,  that  is,  has 

Itself  and  demonstrated  the  sovmd- 

of  concept  which  led  to  its  origin.     I 

U\\b  program  with  enthusiasm.     I  am 

to  be  associated  with  those  who 

pioneered  its  course.    As  time  goes  on, 

endeavor  to  explore  ways  and  means 

^anding  this  impact. 

this  connection,  I  have  studied  the  Lar- 

ijeport  carefully  and  have  had  long  talks 

its  author,   Mr.  Roy  Larsen,  president 

-Life  and  a  member  of  the  National 

Board.    I  think  that  this  report  was 

oLtstanding  Job.    With  its  most  percep- 

uad  Intelligent  assessment  I  found  my- 

In   general  agreement.     Nevertheless,   I 

ot   emphasize   that   there  will  be  no 

In  the  organization  or  administra- 

of  the  Center  \mtil  I  have  had  a  chance 

to   bcome   acquainted  with   all 

pertaions — In  other  words,  until  I  get 

1  set  on  the  ground. 

jn  looking  forward  to  the  second  meet- 

the  National  Review  Board  which  will 

in  Honolulu  sometime  in  September. 

first  meeting,  you  will  recall,  was  held  in 

in   May.     In   Washington   and 

York,  I  called  on  all  the  members  of 

(National  Review  Board  who  were  avall- 

and  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  dis- 

character  of  its  membership.     I 

forward  to  exploring  further  with  the 

at  its  coming  meeting  various  ideas 

the  f uttire  of  the  Center. 

have  been  talking  about  the   Center's 


relationship  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
bears  a  lifeblood  relationship  also  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  the  University  of  HawalL 
The  Center  is  vitally  dependent  upon  the  uni- 
versity. Indeed,  its  future  accompUshmenta 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  deans  of  the  various  facul- 
ties and  their  staffs  in  meeting  the  special 
needs  and  requirements  of  Asian  students  as 
well  as  American  students  specializing  In 
Par  Eastern  subject  matter.  I  am  personally 
looking  forward  to  working  wholeheartedly 
with  the  university  faculty  in  fulfilling  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  the  Center. 

In  turn,  the  Center,  as  I  see  it,  reinforces 
the  resources  of  the  university  through  its 
own  programs  which  enrich  the  university 
community  not  only  with  additional  care- 
fully selected  Asian  and  American  students 
primarily  at  the  graduate  level  but  also  with 
outstanding  leaders  and  scholars  of  the 
Pacific  area  through  the  senior  specialist  pro- 
gram and  the  international  conferences  and 
seminars  held  at  the  Center.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  program  of  technical  inter- 
change which  adds  to  the  resources  and  reach 
of  not  only  the  university  but  the  State  of 
Hawaii  in  its  unique  role  as  America's  gate- 
way to  the  Pacific. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  how  delighted  my 
wife  and  I  are  to  become  members  of  the 
Hawaiian  c<Mnmunlty.    Aloha. 
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The  Real  Alabama— Part  XLVII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i   HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  largest  paper  pro- 
ducers in  the  country  is  engaged  in  a 
major  expansion  of  facilities  in  the  Mo- 
bile area. 

Details  of  the  expansion  program  are 
provided  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
publication  "Alabama — Today  and  To- 
morrow" lor  Augxist  1965.  The  article 
follows: 

Scott  Paper  Expansion  Plan  Moves  Ahead 
Scott  Paper  Co.  recently  announced  the 
startup  of  a  new  high-speed  paper  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  hoijsehold  and  in- 
dustrial sanitary  paper  products  at  it  Mo- 
bile plant. 

R.  H.  Sears,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Scott's  Southern  Division,  said, 
"The  startup  of  our  new  No.  7  paper  machine 
was  extremely  successful  and  the  quality  of 
the  paper  being  produced  meets  our  highest 
exijectations." 

Soars  noted  that  a  second  paper  machine, 
currently  under  constniction,  is  progressing 
on  schedule  and  is  expected  to  begin  produc- 
tion of  sanitary  paper  products  In  the  fall. 
The  startup  of  the  high  precision  paper 
macihlne  and  supporting  manufacturing 
facilities  marks  the  completion  of  a  major 
phase  of  Scott's  $55  million  expansion  at 
Mobile.  The  2-year  construction  program, 
largest  ever  undertaken  by  the  company,  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  new  paper  machine, 
Scott  recently  put  its  first  continuous  pulp- 
ing digester  into  operation  here.  This  giant 
installation — which  may  be  described  as  a 
chemical  pressure  cooker  for  processing  wood 
chips  into  pulp — represents  the  latest  tech- 
nical advance  in  pulpmaking.  The  steel 
structure  measures  13  feet  in  diameter  and 
stands  as  high  as  a  15-story  building.     It  is 


designed  to  produce  better  than  100,000  tons 
of  hardwood  pulp  annually. 

The  multimillion-dollar  Scott  expansion 
has  already  contributed  significantly  to  the 
economy  and  continuing  growth  of  Mobile 
and  the  Greater  Gulf  States  area  through 
the  employment  of  thoiuands  of  construc- 
tion workers  and  purchases  from  local  sup- 
pliers. When  completed  by  late  1965,  the 
enlarged  Scott  operation  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide some  250  new  Job  opportunities  at  the 
plant  and  will  boost  the  firm's  total  employ- 
ment here  to  about  2,500. 

Scott's  annual  payroll  is  expected  to  in- 
crease from  its  present  rate  of  $15  million  to 
about  $18  million. 

In  addition  to  the  boost  in  employment, 
Scott's  stepped-up  production  will  provide 
work  in  the  harvesting  of  an  additional  268,- 
000  cords  of  pulpwood  a  year.  The  company 
procures  pine  and  hardwood  pulpwood 
throughout  southern  Alabama  and  south- 
eastern  Mississippi. 

Scott's  expenditure  for  pulpwood  will  in- 
crease from  $8  million  to  about  $12  million 
annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  expanded  facili- 
ties win  raise  the  company's  expenditures 
for  utilities  and  freight  by  at  least  $1  million 
annually. 

The  Mobile  plant  complex  is  the  largest 
In  size  of  Scott's  11  mills  in  the  United  States 
and  the  18  plants  of  Its  affiliates  in  13  for- 
eign countries.  It  also  ranks  first  in  pro- 
duction output  and  diversification  of  prod- 
ucts among  all  Scott  facilities. 

The  current  exp>ansion  is  the  third  en- 
largement of  the  Mobile  plant  since  1954, 
Two  major  construction  projects  have  al- 
ready doubled  the  mill's  original  production 
capacity.  During  this  period,  Scott's  em- 
ployment has  doubled  and  its  annual  pay- 
roll has  nearly  tripled. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  most  modem  and 
diversified  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 
plants  in  America,  the  Mobile  complex  In- 
cludes a  pulp  mill  and  two  distinct  pap>er 
mills. 
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Two  Noteworthy  Editorials 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jtugust  18,  1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  August  11  issue  of  the  Knox- 
ville  Journal  has  two  very  noteworthy 
editorials  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues — one  on  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  the  Assembly  of  Un- 
represented People  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  the  other  on  the  need  to 
get  Congress  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Representatives  of  Ooa  Foes 

The  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People, 
participators  In  which  have  proved  tnem- 
selves  to  be  a  nuisance  In  the  Capital  for  4 
days,  have  now  returned  to  their  campuses, 
their  pads,  or  wherever  else  irresponsible 
yoimgsters  and  oldsters  go  after  making 
disgraces  of  themselves. 

The  only  real  achievement  on  the  part  of 
these  people  was  that  more  than  200  finally 
were  successful  In  getting  themselves  ar- 
rested when  they  threatened  intrusion  on 
the  groimds  of  the  Capitol. 

The  activities  of  these  people  in  marching 
and  shufBing  around  the  Capital,  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Washington  Monument, 
M  a  matter  of  fact  flopped-    THeir  numbers 


were  so  small  that  the  only  value  their  pro- 
test had  was  that  of  furnishing  some  new 
fodder  for  the  Communists  around  the 
world.  Reports  that  went  to  the  Reds 
abroad  no  doubt  magnified  the  numbers  of 
those  on  hand  and  hauling  off  a  few  limp 
demonstrators  against  the  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  probably  was  dubbed  police  brutal- 
ity by  Conununlst  propagandists. 

Here  at  home,  however,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People 
did  not  represent  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try. The  people  they  represented  were  our 
enemies  all  over  the  world. 

Gkt  Congress  Home 

The  view  of  a  segment  of  Washington,  at 
least,  Is  that  the  President  has  been  sur- 
prised by  the  speed  with  which  some  parts 
of  his  program  have  been  enacted,  even 
though  in  the  past  they  have  been  considered 
highly  controversial. 

The  President  apparently  did  not  know  his 
own  strength. 

Aid  to  local  schools,  medicare,  even  subsi- 
dized rent,  not  only  get  the  approval  of 
Congress,  but  there  is  talk  in  that  body  of 
ways  the  original  plans  can  be  broadened 
and  extended. 

Only  a  few  Items  remain  on  the  Presi- 
dent's list  of  musts  as  he  submitted  them 
originally  to  Congress.  Before  he  lets  the 
Members  go  home,  he  will  doubtless  get 
them.  It  is  not  part  of  the  Johnson  tech- 
nique to  take  the  pressure  off  when  he  has 
everything  rolling  his  way. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country  will  be  served  by  as  early  a 
return  home  by  Congress  as  is  possible.  Any 
Congress  which  voluntarily  yields  Its  right 
to  perform  as  a  coequal  part  of  the  Federal 
Establishment,  as  this  one  has,  Is  a  continu- 
ing threat  to  the  Nation. 


Progress  at  Geneva 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  others  have 
recently  pointed  out,  there  is  no  greater 
threat  to  the  future  of  mankind  than  the 
Impending  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  are 
not  experts  to  imderstand  the  signifi- 
cance of  negotiations  in  this  field.  Ap- 
parently, the  proposals  just  made  in  Gre- 
neva  by  the  administration  are  far  more 
important  than  has  been  generall  recog- 
nized. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tained two  articles  on  this  subject  which 
underline  the  significance  of  the  U.S. 
proposal.  Under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  Include  herewith 
these  perceptive  and  enlightening  arti- 
cles: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  18,  1965) 

Progress  at  Geneva 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Anybody  can  sing  a  dirge  on  the  draft 
treaty  against  the  fiu^ther  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  this  country  presented  yester- 
day at  Geneva.  The  Russians  are  not  about 
to  sign.  Prance  and  China  are  not  even 
in  the  conference.  And  the  draft  is  only  a 
piece  of  paper  anyhow. 


Even  so,  the  draft  Is  probably  the  biggest 
step  toward  peace  since  the  test  ban  treaty 
of  2  years  ago.  Indeed,  its  mere  existence 
confirms  the  President's  growing  mastery 
over  forces  and  pressvires  that  have  previous- 
ly slowed  or  blunted  almost  all  conciliatory 
proposals  of  the  United  States. 

Up  to  now,  discussion  of  nonproliferatlon 
of  nuclear  weapons  was  everybody's  favorite 
excuse  for  braying  Insults.  That  fatal  temp- 
tation could  be  seen  even  In  the  relatively 
mild  sessions  of  the  present  Geneva  meetings. 

The  Russians  kicked  off  by  saying  that  the 
price  for  a  treaty  was  that  this  country  aban- 
don Vietnam,  Laos,  the  Congo,  and  West 
Germany.  The  American  delegate  retbrted 
that  the  Russians  were  using  the  talks  as  a 
cover  "for  the  form  of  aggression  they  call 
wars  of  national  liberation."  The  most  Im- 
portant neutrals  at  Geneva — India,  Sweden, 
and  Egypt — thereupon  declared  that  they 
would  make  no  commitments  until  the  Big 
Two  settled  dovim  to  the  realities. 

The  treaty  draft  at  least  gets  the  subject 
down  to  realities.  It  indicates  what  Is  re- 
quired, from  big  countries  and  small,  if 
early  and  rapid  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  to  be  prevented.  Diplomats  would 
not  be  diplomats  if  they  were  not  adept  at 
avoiding  the  subject.  But  from  here  on  in, 
when  nonproliferatlon  is  the  subject,  the 
world  will  know  who  Is  talking  seriously  and 
who  is  merely  sprouting  propaganda. 

In  working  out  the  draft,  moreover,  the 
White  House  asserted  primacy  over  two 
power  centers  in  the  West  that,  for  good  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  have  usually  been  against 
conciliatory  moves.  The  West  Germans,  for 
one,  have  feared  that  a  nonproliferatlon 
agreement  would  foreclose  their  chance  to 
participate  in  NATO  decisions  on  nuclear 
weapons.  A  section  of  the  State  Department 
has  always  wanted  to  hUmor  Bonn  on  the 
grounds  that  otherwise  vicio\is  nationalism 
would  reassert  Itself  in  German  politics. 

For  years,  the  ccwnbinatlon  of  Bonn  and 
Foggy  Bottom  has  been  slowly  diluting  pro- 
posals favored  by  determined  Presidents. 
With  Gennan  elections  set  for  September  19, 
and  with  little  chance  that  the  Russians 
would  sign  anything,  another  victory  for  the 
combination  looked  like  a  sure  bet.  But 
two  hapypy  circumstances,  and  a  large  dose 
of  maneuvering  skill,  made  it  possible  for  the 
White  House  to  beat  the  odds. 

The  first  happy  circumstance  was  the 
speech  calling  for  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty, 
by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  June  23. 
The  speech  drew  widespread  and  favorable 
attention,  including  endorsement  from  the 
nuclear  deans  of  the  Senate,  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson and  John  O.  Pastore.  The  President, 
In  effect,  was  on  his  mettle  to  produce.  Next 
day,  with  an  intimation  that  it  would  brook 
no  foot-dragging  by  the  State  Department, 
the  White  House  requested  proposals  for  a 
draft  treaty  from  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

As  to  the  second  happy  circumstance,  for 
domestic  political  reasons  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  been  longing  to  take  a  new 
initiative  In  disarmament.  In  eagerness  to 
engage  the  Russians,  the  British,  on  July  26, 
came  up  with  a  plan  that  would  have  cut 
out  the  Germans  entirely  from  a  voice  in 
NATO  nuclear  affairs.  Such  a  plan,  had  it 
been  put  forward  as  a  formal  proposal  at 
Geneva,  would  probably  have  blqwn  the  al- 
liance to  bits. 

With  that  threat  in  the  air,  the  United 
States  was  under  even  more  pressure  to  come 
up  with  a  draft  treaty,  whUe  the  Germans, 
for  once,  had  to  make  concessions.  After 
2  weeks  of  beliind-the-scenes  talks,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  British  came  round  to  a  plan 
that  continues  an  option  for  Gennan  par- 
ticipation in  NATO  nuclear  decisions  even  If 
a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  Is  reached.  That, 
in  effect,  is  the  American  draft  treaty  pro- 
posal. 

The  end  result  is  that  a  door  once  locked 
tight  Is  now  slightly  ajar.    If  that  gain  looks 


minimal,  the  fact  is  that.  Just  as  in  the  test 
ban,  the  Rtisslans  may,  any  time,  walk 
through  the  door. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  18, 1965) 

Soviet  Objection  Obscures  UJB.  Shift 

ON  Nuclear  Issue 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Prompt  and  expected  Soviet  objection  yes- 
terday to  the.  U.S.  draft  treaty  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  obscvired  the  fact 
that  it  marked  a  public  change  in  the  Amer- 
ican position. 

In  the  proposal,  the  United  States  in  fact 
did  agree  to  a  new  kind  of  limitation  on 
what  the  Soviet  Union  publicly  objects  to 
most:  the  development  of  a  nuclear  force  in- 
side the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Under  the  new  language,  according  to 
American  oflBcials,  such  a  force  could  not 
evolve  into  an  organization  vrtth  "independ- 
ent povrer  to  xise  nuclear  weapons"  unless 
a  present  nuclear  nation  contributed  all  of 
its  weapons  to  it. 

HOPES    PXJT   ON    MLF 

The  United  States,  particularly  at  West 
Germany's  urging,  always  has  been  anxious 
to  keep  open  the  possibility  that  the  now 
dormant  and  disputed  multilateral  nuclear 
force,  or  anything  like  It,  someday  might 
evolve  Into  an  independent  Western  Euro- 
pean nuclear  force. 

That  possibility  is  still  open  under  the  new 
language,  but  only  if  either  Britain,  France, 
or  the  United  States  would  siurender  their 
present  national  nuclear  forces  to  the  Joint 
force. 

That  comes  about  through  some  delicately 
contrived  phraseology,  originally  largely 
British  in  origin,  in  the  key  article  I  of  the 
U.S.  Draft  Treaty: 

"Each  of  the  nuclear  states  party  to  this 
treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  any  nu- 
clear weapons  into  the  national  control  of 
any  non-nuclear  state,  either  directly,  or  in- 
directly through  a  military  alliance;  and  each 
imdertakes  not  to  take  any  other  action 
which  would  cause  an  Increase  In  the  total 
number  of  states  and  other  organizations 
having  independent  power  to  use  nuclear 
weapons." 

WOULD  put  ceiling  AT  FIVE 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Brlt- 
tain,  France,  and  Communist  China  now  are 
the  world's  nuclear  members.  The  Inten- 
tion of  the  draft  treaty  is  to  make  that 
number  of  five  the  ceiling  on  the  world  nu- 
clear grouping  of  either  nations  or  organiza- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  in  order  for  there  to  b^  a 
veto-free  NATO  nuclear  force,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  or  France  would  have  to  sur- 
render the  "Independent  power  to  use  nuclear 
weapons." 

The  United  States,  with  its  massive  nuclear 
power,  surely  will  not  do  so.  France,  at  least 
under  President  de  Gaulle,  Is  adamant  about 
retaining  Its  nuclear  force.  Therefore,  it  is 
said,  Britain,  under  this  proposal,  would 
hold  the  key  to  determine  If  a  veto-free 
NATO  force  might  ever  evolve,  because  NATO 
then  would  in  effect  replace  Britain  as  the 
world's  fifth  nuclear  power. 

Even  so,  Britain  dissented.  The  reason 
given  in  Geneva  yesterday  by  chief  British 
negotiator  Lord  Chalfont  was  that  the  draft 
treaty  "does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
an  association  of  states  could  by  a  majority 
decision  use  nuclear  weapons." 

While  that  possibility  may  be  only  theo- 
retical. Lord  Chalfont  said,  Britain  would 
prefer  "this  door  be  closed." 

In  other  words,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  as- 
sure that  if  a  nuclear  nation  gave  up  its 
nuclear  deterrent  and  Joined  a  federation  of 
states,  that  federation  could  not  have  inde- 
pendent control  over  nuclear  weapons. 

FKAB  or  GERMANY  CITED 

A  major  reason  for  that  stand  is  continu- 
ing popular  concern  in  Britain  that  Germany 
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perhaps  by  an  action  of  the  United 

Prance,  Britain,  or  even  someone  else, 

get  "a  finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger." 

Prime  Minister   Wilson,   walking   a 

•  ■dge  margin  in  Parliament,  is  publicly 

1  to  prevent  that. 

Soviets  are  out  to  prevent  any  kind  of 

nuclear    force.     They    now    can    be 

on  to  add  the  British  reservations 

American  draft  treaty  to  their  own 

i    against    it,    even    though    Lord 

officially  welcomed  the  U.S.  draft 

*s  for  discussion. 
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Wednesday,  August  18.  1965 


LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
recent  talk  of  increasing  trade 
Jie  Communist  bloc  and  the  sup- 
benefits  that  would  be  gained 
politifcally  and  economically,  columnist 
Davi(  Lawrence,  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  August  13,  1965.  clearly 
sums  up  the  problems  of  trade  with  the 
Comi  lunist  bloc.  He  particularly  shows 
effect  such  trade  is  having  on  the 
Unite  i  States  and  Vietnam. 

Un  ler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
subm  t  the  column  by  Mr.  Lawrence  for 
inclu;  ion  in  the  Record: 

'  liADK  With  West  Bolsters  Reds 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
ch  is  more  important — to  make  money 
In  trading  with  an  enemy  or  to 
^ve  human  lives? 

would  say  at  once  that   it   is 

better  to  avert  bloodshed  and  end 

that's  going  on.     But  when  this  is 

in  practice,  it  tiirns  out  that  many 

in    various    countries,    hitherto 

wth   us.    have   a   greater    passion   for 

or  pounds  or  francs  or  marks  or  pesos. 

wouldn't  be  a  war  in  Vietnam  today 

4merican  boys  wouldn't  be  fighting  and 

in  a  far-off  land  if  the  nations  of  the 

whom  the  United  States  has  befriended 

whom  it  continues  year   after   year 

billions  of  dollars  of  aid  took  a  stand 

of  the  American  position  In  Viet- 
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would  be  a  different  story  to  tell  if 

with  Red  Cliina  were  cut  off  by  the 

rorld,  and  If  the_8ovlets  saw  that  the 

thing  would  happen  to  them  should 

iKeep  on  siding  with  North  Vietnam  by 

build  ng  missile  sites  there  and  sending  weap- 

be  used  to  kill  American  soldiers  and 

The  Russian  people,  if  they  knew 

fkcts,  would  not  go  along  with  the  Red 


supplied  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Pelptng. 

But  what  is  the  news  that  the  American 
people  read  In  the  headlines  this  week? 
Canada  has  announced  that  it  has  just  com- 
pleted a  deal  to  sell  $450  million  worth  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Government.  This  illus- 
trates the  importance  placed  on  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  dependence  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  on  trade  with  the  free  world. 

It  has  been  argued  that  more  trade  will 
produce  better  relations  with  the  Communist 
regimes,  and  a  new  scheme  now  is  being 
pushed  here  to  sell  vast  quantities  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  Communist  countries,  especially 
ill  Eastern  Europe. 

Much  of  the  American  grain  which  would 
be  shipped  to  the  Communists  in  Eastern 
Europe  or  elsewhere  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  U.S.  taxpayers  through  the  farm- 
subsidy  program.  The  Chicago  Tribune  says 
editorially: 

■  If  the  sale  is  approved,  we  will  be  selling 
wheat  to  Communists  at  75  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  American  flour  millers  have  to  pay 
for  it.  And  If  Congress  authorizes  the  ad- 
ministration's new  wheat  program,  the  Com- 
munists next  year  will  be  able  to  buy  our 
wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel  less  than  it  is  sold 
for  food  in  this  country.  In  other  words, 
the  administration  proposes  to  sell  our  wheat 
to  Communists  at  the  low  world  price  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  asking  Congress  to 
boost  the  price  of  domestic  wheat  for  food 
to  double  tlie  world  price — which  means 
American  constuners  would  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  wheat  foods — for  exam- 
ple. 2  cents  a  loaf  more  for  bread. 

"Moreover,  we  are  beginning  to  hear  that 
inasmuch  as  our  grain  sales  to  Russia  simply 
free  Russian  grain  for  export  to  Red  China 
and  Cuba,  we  might  as  well  get  In  on  this 
trade  directly.  Not  mentioned  is  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  did  not  sell  grain  to  Russia, 
it  would  have  less  grain  to  supply  Red  China 
and  Cuba.  And  if  we  sell  to  Red  China,  why 
not  ship  food  directly  to  North  Vietnam, 
even  though  it  is  directing  a  war  against  us 
and  killing  Americans  in  South  Vietnam? 

"Although  grain  is  not  usually  classified 
as  strategic  material'  In  the  sense  of  arms 
aiid  ammunition,  it  certainly  becomes 
strategic  when  our  enemies  are  hungry  and 
can't  feed  themselves." 

So  it  comes  back  to  the  same  old  question : 
Which  is  more  important — to  make  money 
for  oneself  or  to  help  save  human  lives,  espe- 
cially American  lives?  The  war  the  United 
States  is  fighting  in  Vietnam  has  a  worthy 
purpose  and  winning  it  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
prevent  further  acts  of  aggression  and  to 
preserve  world  peace.  But  if,  as  in  the  1930s, 
private  greed  supersedes  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  the  wortd  may  again  see 
a  global  conflict.  For  it  was  the  failure  of 
the  embargo  on  oil  against  Mussolini  in  1935 
and  the  flagrant  Indifference  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  the  plea  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  1937  for  a  quarantine  or  economic 
embargo  against  Hitler  that  brought  on  the 
very  conditions  which  made  World  War  II 
inevitable. 


the  Johnson  administration  has 

to   be  realistic   about   the   situation. 

i>Te8ldent   has  said  that  he  has  ample 

to   send   American   armed   forces 
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while  this  is  true.  Congress  has  not 

declared   "a  state  of  war,"   which 

recognized   In   international   law   as  re- 

all  nations  to  refrain  from  sending 

goods  to  the  belligerents  under 

of  seizure  or  confiscation  of  ship- 

of  such  commodities. 

China  is  In  every  sense  a  cobelligerent 

North  Vietnam.    The  Vietcong  couldn't 

month  If  forces  and  weapons  were  not 


Peruvian    Indians    Block    Help    for   Gored 
Torero 

Lima.  Peru  (Reuters). — Indian  peasants 
in  Canas  Province  expect  an  excellent  harvest 
because  of  the  death  of  a  bullfighter  and 
the  serious  goring  of  seven  spectators. 

Recent  reports  said  a  large  crowd  cheered 
the  death  of  the  bullfighter,  Pepe  Huanca, 
from  a  stomach  wound  after  he  v^  tossed 
by  a  bull.  The  Indians  believe  ^at  the 
death  of  a  torero  means  good  harvests  and 
increased  wool  crop.  Seven  spectators  who 
jumped  into  the  ring  to  aid  the  torero  were 
gored  by  the  bull. 

Local  authorities  were  unable  to  stop  the 
bullfight  because  of  the  Indians'  hostility,  the 
reports  said. 

If  we  shared  the  superstitions  of 
t^iese  Peruvian  Indians.  I  suppose  we 
might  conclude  that  this  legislative  ex- 
hibition augured  great  things  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

If  a  bloodied  and  beleaguered  sacriflce 
portends  prosperity,  we  surely  have  con- 
jured up  about  as  much  as  we  can  take 
at  one  time. 

For  in  the  course  of  consideration  of 
this  conglomerate  agriculture  bill,  we 
have  watched  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  in  effigy,  butted  and  rebutt- 
ed, gored  and  trampled  and  ground  into 
submission,  and  every  effort  to  try  to  save 
him  has  been  hostilely  turned  back  by 
unyielding  numbers. 

It  has  been  quite  a  performance,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it — again, 
the  bull  has  prevailed.  Indeed,  we  see 
reaffirmed  the  old  observation  that  "cows 
may  come,  and  cows  may  go;  but  the  bull 
goes  on  forever." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  10  there  ap- 
peared a  rather  interesting  commentary 
concerning  the  approach  of  certain 
Peruvian  Indians  to  their  agricultural 
problems.  It  reports: 


Who  Speaks  for  Jowa's  Agriculhiral 
Producers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  excellent  editorial  regarding  a 
recommendation  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  that  the  interest  rate 
on  future  REA  loans  to  rural  electric 
cooperatives  be  raised. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
May    1965    issue   of   Current   News,    a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Eastern  Iowa 
Light  &  Power  Cooperative,  follows: 
Local.  National  Policies  Differ 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  on 
April  29  recommended  to  Congress  that  the 
interest  rate  on  future  REA  loans  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives  be  raised  to  "the  cost  of 
long-term  funds  to  the  Federal  Government" 
or  more  than  double  the  present  2-percent 
rate. 

This  position  is  similar  to  that  taken  by 
the  power  compjanies.  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Conamerce.  and  other  REA  critics. 

Your  cooperative  was  quite  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration (through  its  spokesman  John  C. 
Lynn,  legislative  director)  should  make  such 
a  proposal  to  the  Senate  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 
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The  National  Farm  Bureau  policies  are  sup- 
^ged  to  be  based  on  resolutions  adopted  by 
FhTcounty  and  State  farm  bureau  organiza- 
tions Many  coimties  in  yoiu-  cooperative's 
service  area  and  elsewhere  in  Iowa  called  for 
full  support  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram when  they  adopted   their  resolutions 

^^The  State  resolutions  called  for  support  of 
the  orogram  with  periodic  review  of  the  in- 
terest rates  »  •  •  a  policy  which  had  previ- 
ously been  suggested  by  the  REA  Adminls- 

When  rural  electric  cooperative  leaders  in 
other  SUvtcs  reported  similar  resolutions  in 
their  areas,  we  felt  that  the  National  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  would  take  a  stand  that 
would  support  the  American  farmer  who  had 
to  develop  his  own  source  of  electric  energy, 
not  suggest  a  program  to  Congress  that 
would  set  the  American  farmer  back  30  years 
in  his  elTorUs  toward  obtaining  a  decent  farm 

life. 

We  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  an  orga- 
nization supposedly  dedicated  to  improving 
the  farmers'  way  of  life  can  support  rural 
electrification  on  the  local  and  State  levels 
and  make  suggestions  to  Congress  that  could 
well  bring  about  the  death  of  many  locally 
owned  and  managed  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  could  happen  if 
cooperatives  were  forced  to  pay  twice  as 
much  for  the  money  they  must  borrow  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  for  electric 
energy.  As  most  cooperative  members  know, 
rural  electrics  are  not  allowed  to  serve  com- 
munities of  more  than  2,500  persons;  the 
rural  electrics  had  to  serve  those  low-profit 
or  nonprofit  areas  the  power  companies 
passed  over;  cooperatives  had  to  build  half 
the  electric  lines  In  the  Nation  to  serve  only 
8  percent  of  the  consumers  with  about  4 
percent  of  the  electric  power  requirements. 
These  facts  are  well  known  to  farm  bu- 
reau members  on  the  county  level  because 
the  rural  electric  cooperative  members  and 
the  farm  bureau  members  are  one  and  the 
same. 

Somehow,  these  facts  never  seem  to  reach 
the  top  echelon  of  the  National  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  or  if  they  do,  the  facts  seem 
to  be  considered  unimportant  because  the 
national  leaders  continue  to  aline  themselves 
with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
power  companies. 

These  three  national  organizations  are  also 
against  practically  all  farm  subsidies  or  price 
supports  you  can  think  of.  Maybe  they 
should  be.  We  don't  know  about  these  pro- 
grams but  we  do  know  about  rural  electrifica- 
tion— it's  our  business. 

We  also  know  that  eui  organization  which 
passes  itself  off  as  the  voice  of  agriculture 
should  be  at  least  as  active  in  its  efforts  to 
stop  subsidies  to  towns  and  cities  as  it  Is  in 
trying  to  get  loan  funds  raised  to  farmers 
(rural  electric  loans  are  repaid  through  light 
bills  paid  by  rural  consumers) . 

It  sounds  fair  enough,  doesn't  it?  We 
think  so.  However,  we  have  never  heard  of 
the  National  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the  power 
companies  campaigning  against  Federal 
grants  for  community  planning,  town  and 
city  sanitation  systems,  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, etc. 

The  amount  of  money  loaned  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives  during  the  first  29  years 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA)  program  is  $4.4  billion  and  more  than 
$2  billion  has  already  been  repaid  to  the 
Treasury.  The  balance  will  also  be  repaid 
and  with  Interest. 

Several  Iowa  cities  have  received  sizable 
grants  for  urban  renewal.  Waterloo  has 
received  more  than  $7.4  million  in  urban 
renewal  grants  and  Des  Moines  has  received 
more  than  $11  million  in  urban  renewal 
grants.    Des  Moines'  grants  total  about  the 


same  amount  as  the  cost  of  your  coopera- 
tive's two-unit  powerplanl. 

There  Is  one  huge  difference,  however. 
The  money  Des  Moines  received  was  a  grant. 
The  funds  to  build  your  powerplant  were 
loans  that  will   be  repaid  with  interest. 

Urban  renewal  projects  (like  rural  elec- 
trification) help  the  recipients  of  the  funds 
directly  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  indirectly. 
The  Federal  Government  has  already  made 
grants  of  $3,785,490,430  for  urban  renewal 
projects.  None  of  this  money  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  repaid.    It  is  a  grant,  not  a  loan. 

Wouldn't  this  be  a  much  easier  place  for 
the  National  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
its  previously  mentioned  allies  to  save  the 
taxpayer  money?  Or  do  they  have  some- 
thing else  on  their  mind  when  they  make 
suggestions  that  would  hamper  the  rural 
electrification  program?  It  Is  understand- 
able that  the  j)ower  companies  would  like 
to  see  the  "yardstick  of  power  costs"  elim- 
inated. What  does  the  National  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  have  to  gain? 


Harry  Carbaugk  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18.  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  two 
hometown  newspapers,  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press  last  week  joined  with  many  others 
in  Hamilton  Coimty  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Tennessee  in  paying  tribute  to 
Harry  C.  Carbaugh. 

A  great  American,  a  great  Tennessean, 
and  a  great  Republican,  Harry  Carbaugh 
through  his  constant  participation  in 
political  affairs  has  set  a  sterling  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  to  emulate.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  job  was — precinct  worker, 
civic  action,  business  responsibilities,  or 
State  chairman — ^he  never  said  "No."  In 
fact,  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
and  those  of  a  few  others  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Hamilton  County  sur- 
vived the  lean  political  years  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  an  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 13,  1965,  Chattanooga  Times  and 
the  August  13,  1965,  Chattanooga  News- 
Free  Press,  plus  a  resume  of  Harry  Car- 
baugh's  many  activities  which  appeared 
in  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  August  15, 
1965.  I  join  them  in  saluting  a  wonder- 
ful man. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times.  Aug.  13,  1965] 
One  for  Harry  Carbaugh 
National  Republican  Leader  Charley  Hal- 
LECK,  and  Congressman  Bob  Dole,  of  Kansas, 
will  Join  local  figures  and  many  others  to- 
morrow night  in  paying  tribute  to  one  who 
assuredly  deserves  It,  Harry  Carbaugh. 

The  genial  Carbaugh's  service  to  the  GOP 
goes  back  to  and  before  the  time  44  years 
ago  when  Warren  Harding  raised  the  wooden 
rafters  at  the  old  Billy  Sunday  Tabernacle  on 
10th  Street.  Campaigning  for  President,  Mr. 
Harding  also  spoke  In  behalf  of  the  success- 
ful candidacy  that  year  of  Joe  Brown,  who 
was  the  last  Republican  Congressman  until 
Bill  Brock's  election  3  years  ago. 

During  that  period,  Harry  Carbaugh  served 
In  any  number  of  top  volunteer  jobs  In  the 


party;  always  as  a  tireless  worker  In  the  con- 
servative cause;  and  always  as  a  figure  of 
solid  Integrity. 

It  Is  at  a  time  of  rising  Republican  for- 
tunes In  the  South  that  Harry  Carbaugh  Is 
being  honored.  This  fact,  plus  his  great  host 
of  friends  and  the  respect  In  which  he  Is 
held,  should  Insure  a  goodly  crowd  at  Engel 
Stadium  for  Carbaugh  Night  tomorrow. 

I  From    the    Chattanooga    News-Free    Press, 

Aug.  13,  19651 

Mr.  Carbaugh's  Political  Example 

The     special     "Harry     Carbaugh     Night" 

planned    by    local     Republicans    at     Engel 

Stadium  Saturday,   with  fried  chicken  and 

oratory  by  Congressmen  of  national  stature, 

Is  not  Just  another  political  shindig.    It  Is  an 

occasion  of  honor  to  a  fine  man  who  deserves 

it. 

Harry  Carbaugh's  participation  In  politics 
is  the  kind  every  citizen  ought  to  want  to 
emulate.  He  has  been  Interested  and  In- 
volved In  his  Government,  not  for  any  per- 
s  sonal  gain  but  for  the  upholding  of  basic, 
conservative  principles  of  Americanism  that 
he  feels  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country  and  Its  people. 

The  support  and  election  of  candidates  has 
been  a  part  of  the  process,  work  as  local  and 
national  GOP  fund  raiser  has  been  another 
major  part,  participation  on  the  platform 
committees  of  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions has  been  still  another,  and  so  has  his 
good  service  as  State  chairman  of  his  party. 

All  of  this  has  been  proper  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  American  plan  of  self-govern- 
ment. If  all  of  our  people,  whatever  their 
views,  would  take  an  equally  active  and  re- 
sponsible part  in  public  affairs.  In  whatever 
honorable  channels  their  views  may  lead 
them,  our  city,  county.  State,  and  Nation 
would  be  better  today. 

The  Republicans  salute  a  principled  parti- 
san. We  salute  a  fine  citizen  serving  his 
Nation. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Aug.  15,  1965) 

Mr.  Tennessee  GOP:  Harry  Clarke 

Carbaugh 

Harry  Clarke  Carbaugh,  honored  Saturday 
night  by  Republican  leaders  from  across  the 
country,  has  spent  many  years  In  the  GOP 
limelight,  on  every  level  of  party  organiza- 
tion. 

It  is  significant  that  when  Carbaugh  re- 
tired recently  as  State  GOP  chairman,  he 
passed  the  leadership  on  to  a  west  Tennessee 
man,  the  first  In  decades  to  hold  the  post. 
Under  the  Chattanoogan's  sensitive  and 
progressive  leadership,  the  party  began,  to 
look  from  Its  traditional  east  Tennessee 
stronghold  toward  the  west,  and  statewide 
GOP  strength. 

Carbaugh  has  the  habit  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstanding of  State  politics,  and  it  can  be 
doubted  that  either  "Harry  Carbaugh  Night" 
or  his  retirement  from  the  State  chairman- 
ship will  mark  the  end  of  his  participation 
in  GOP  affairs. 


CAINS    PROMINENCE 

Carbaugh  first  came  into  national  promi- 
nence in  1938,  when  he  helped  salvage  a 
Washington  conference  of  small  businessmen 
that  had  threatened  to  end  In  a  fiasco. 

Cafled  by  President  Roosevelt  to  Washing- 
ton to  offer  their  Ideas  on  combating  reces- 
sion, 500  Jittery  and  wild-eyed  small  busi- 
nessmen, many  with  bizarre  economic 
theories,  were  having  such  a  hard  time  keep- 
ing In  their  places  that  police  had  to  be  called 
to  preserve  order. 

Carbaugh  assiuned  a  position  of  leadership, 
settled  things  down  and  managed  to  send  a 
committee  of  eight  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Newsmen  recognized  him  nationally 
as  "Mr.  Little  Businessman." 

Two  years  later,  as  first  vice  president  of 
the  Chattanooga  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Car- 
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baugt  scored  another  triumph,  receiving  a 
treme  idous  ovation  from  a  National  Chamber 
of  Co  nmerce  convention  for  a  strong  anti- 
New  I  «al  speech. 
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member  of  the  board,  and  later  direc- 

)f  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

all  the  influence  he  could  gather  to 

organization  to  drop  its  "sell  TVA 

industry"  campaign  in  favor  of  a 

more  moderate  policy.    He  succeeded. 

Pre4ident  Eisenhower  telephoned  him  per- 

and  offered  him  the  chairmanship  of 

i  fter  Gordon  Clapp's  term  expired,  but 

turned  it  down  for  business  and 

reasons. 

Carbaugh's  GOP  achievements  in  the  spot- 
and  behind  the  scene  are  too  numer- 
itemize  thoroughly.    As  county  chair - 
3f    the    "Willkie    for    President"    club, 
of    the   GOP   financial    effort    in    the 
or  as  regional  vice  chartrman  for 
Soi^thern  States.    Carbaugh  made  a  name 
as  a  willing,  thorough  and  hard 
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las  been  a  delegate  to  numerous  na- 

GOP   conventions,   serving   on    plat- 

nd  other  conunlttees. 

(  hattanooga.  he  has  served  as  president 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  chairman  of 

World  War  n  fund  bond  drives,  pres- 

3f  the  Commimlty  Chest,  Family  Serv- 

Ag  sncy,  and  the  old  Executives  Club. 
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SXRVKS  CHAMBXB 


MAKT  LOCAL  OITICES 


local  offices  Include  membership  on 

of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
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the  Capitol  HUl  Club  In  Washington 

Sigma  Chi  Fraternity. 
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with  Jils  family  to  Chattanooga  when 

2   years   old.     He   attended   Second 

School     and     Chattanooga     High 

.  where  he  was  president  of  his  senior 

At  the  University  of  Chattanooga  he 

fullback  on  the  football  team. 

Carbaugh  was  commissioned  a  sec- 

litutenant  in  the  Army  in  1917.  he  mar- 

/  lyce   Huffaker.   a   schoolmate   at   city 
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A  Frenzy  of  Lawmaking 

iXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TzmtxssEZ 

■^HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18, 1965 


MrJ  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Spealier.  a  conscientious  citizen  has 
calle<j  to  my  attention  a  very  noteworthy 
editoilal  statement  by  the  Wall  Qtreet 
Joum  eJ  which  raps  the  knuckles  of  the 
legisli  tion-happy  89th  Congress. 

I  t  link  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  see  this,  and  imder  unanimous 
consei  it  I  include  this  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendi|:  of  the  Record: 

A   PUEMZT    or   LAWMAKING 

Tho!  e  who  think  Congress  is  far  too  busy 
can  ta  ce  some  comfort  from  Senate  Majority 
Leadei  Mansfield's  recent  comment: 
"Thert  s  no  reason  all  these  bills  should  be 
jpassed  this  year."  Unfortunately  the  com- 
fort is  likely  to  be  brief. 


There  is  indeed  no  good  reason  for  the  rush 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Nation  would  be  better 
off  if  the  lawmakers  could  somehow  pause 
and  reflect  on  the  totality  of  their  effort,  in- 
stead of  turning  out  a  mass  of  legislation  in 
so  hyperactive  a  state. 

For  what  this  Congress,  under  White  House 
pressure,  is  constructing  is  a  new  colossus 
of  Government.  In  addition  to  such  notable 
bills  as  aid  to  Appalachia  and  medicare,  leg- 
islation is  pending  on  almost  anything  you 
can  think  of.  from  rapid  rail  transportation 
to  subsidies  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

In  other  words,  scarcely  any  area  of  the 
citizen's  life  is  left  out  of  the  Federal  pur- 
view, and  if  it  is  it  won't  be  for  long.  The 
programs  created  by  this  frenzy  of  law- 
making, moreover,  are  of  the  sort  that  are 
bound  to  grow  with  the  years,  in  size,  bureau- 
cratic confusion,  and  cost.  At  the  very  best, 
then,  we  face  the  prospect  of  governmental 
sprawl  that  could  prove  much  more  ugly 
than  any  urban  sprawl. 

The  customary  response  to  this  kind  of 
observation  is  that  Congress  is  only  doing 
what  the  people  indicated  they  wanted  when 
they  cast  their  ballots.'  We  find  that  con- 
clusion less  than  self-evident.  The  typical 
program  under  consideratio:-.  on  Capitol  Hill 
is  one  whipped  up  in  the  executive  branch  by 
the  politicians  themselves  or  by  some  vested 
interest  group.  We  suspect  that  a  great 
many  people  wish  they  knew  some  way  to 
turn  off  the  faucet  and  stop  the  flood  of  laws. 

Yet  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  majority 
of  the  electorate  is  pining  for  this  new  pro- 
fusion of  Government,  Congress  would  still 
have  the  resp>onsibility  of  considering  the 
legislation  far  more  carefully  than  it  does 
and  especially  of  considering  its  present  and 
prospective  costs.  Here  we  are  fighting  what 
daily  seems  more  and  more  like  a  major  war 
in  Vietnam,  we  are  throwing  billions  into 
the  space  race  every  year;  can  the  Govern- 
ment, in  any  realistic  sense,  afford  to  plunge 
into  all  these  other  things  too? 

There  is  an  answer  of  sorts  to  that  one 
also.  The  economic  wizards  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety believe  they  have  figured  out  the  key 
to  perpetual  prosperity  through  perpetual 
budget  deficits;  therefore  it  doesn't  matter 
how  much  the  Government  spends.  Most 
delightful  of  all.  it  has  been  discovered  that 
cutting  taxes  can  actually  increase  revenues 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  economic  activity. 

The  tax-cut  effect,  we  readily  agree,  is 
no  mirage  but  a  fact;  it  has  happened  that 
way  under  the  recent  reductions  and  under 
previous  ones  as  well.  One  of  the  dangers 
of  relying  on  it,  however,  is  that  it  cannot 
be  giiaranteed  to  work  every  time.  If  other 
circumstances,  emphatically  Including  gov- 
ernmental prodigality,  bring  on  serious  eco- 
nomic trouble,  even  drastic  tax  reduction 
would  not  necessarUy  restore  prosperity  or 
produce  bigger  revenues. 

A  more  basic  difficulty  with  the  tax  ap- 
proach is  that  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  the  budgeting  process.  Not  that  we 
are  arguing  for  high  taxes;  simply  that  the 
right  way  Is  to  reduce  spending  so  that 
levies  can  be  lowered  without  running  in- 
cessant deficits.  For  we  fear  it  is  a  delusion 
of  no  minor  magnitude  that  deficits,  coupled 
with  artificially  easy  money,  can  keep  a  boom 
going  forever.  There  are  already  disquieting 
signs  that  such  policies  caiise  inflation,  and 
inflations  usually  end  in  recessions  or  worse. 

The  fact,  which  the  White  House  and  many 
in  Congress  seem  all  too  content  to  ignore, 
is  that  the  Nation's  resources  are  finite  and 
must  be  allocated,  as  the  whole  concept  of 
budgeting  implies.  No  magic  of  the  so- 
called  new  economics  has  changed  that  or 
lifted  from  men  in  positions  of  power  their 
obligation  to  establish  sensible  priorities  of 
governmental  undertakings. 

If  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  care 
not  a  whit  that  they  are  burdening  the  peo- 
ple with  an  oppressive  new  federalization, 
they  should  at  least  be  able  to  see  that  try- 


ing to  do  everything  at  once  is  a  course  filled 
with  risks.  It  is  no  Idle  Joke  that  a  truly 
do-nothing  Congress  can  sometimes  be  the 
best  kind.  Certainly  this  legislation-happy 
Congress  is  doing  a  disservice  to  Its  present 
constituency  and  the  Nation's  future. 


Michigan  Legislature  Opposes  S.  1592  on 
Firearms  Restrictions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18.  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  previously  pointed  out.  there  is 
widespread  opposition  in  Michigan  to  S. 
1592,  the  civilian  firearms  control  bUl, 
and  reflecting  this  opposition  is  a  con- 
current resolution  adopted  by  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Michigan  House  Concubrent  Resolution 
No.  115 
(A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  regarding 

the  antifirearms  bill ) 

Whereas  the  antifirearms  bill  currently 
before  the  Congres  of  the  United  States  pro- 
poses Federal  control  of  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  civilians,  and  as  currently  written,  con- 
stitutes violation  of  the  second  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  "the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed.";  and 

Whereas  admittedly,  controls  are  necessary 
due  to  irresponsible  or  criminal  elements  in 
society  illegally  using  firearms.  That  such 
controls  should  be  the  prerogative  of  State 
and  local  agencies  of  government,  that  such 
controls  properly  should  not  be  a  matter  for 
Federal  control  are  acknowledged  and  forth- 
rightly  stated  by  the  Nation's  foremost  ex- 
perts in  government,  including  opinions  pub- 
licly stated  by  men  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover;  and 

Whereas  the  consensus  of  expertise  in  this 
field  is  that  State  and  local  laws  imposing 
harsh  and  certain  punishment  for  crimes 
committed  while  armed,  combined  with  ef- 
fective law  enforcement,  and  firmly  support- 
ed by  no-nonsense  courts  and  Juries,  provide 
the  most  certain  combination  for  adequate 
control;  and 

Whereas  as  to  statutes:  Laws  should  pro- 
hibit sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts, 
habitual  drunkards.  Juveniles  and  mental  In- 
competents; laws  should  invoke  strict  penal- 
ties against  the  possession  of  firearms  by 
criminals  and  irresponsible  persons.  Laws 
should  permit  responsible,  law-abiding  adults 
to  own  and  use  firearms  for  legal  purposes; 
laws  should  not  require  law-abiding  adult 
citizens  to  register  shotguns  and  rifles;  and 
laws  should  not  grant  authority  to  any  Juris- 
diction, police  or  otherwise,  at  any  govern- 
ment level,  to  prohibit  the  purchase  or  own- 
ership of  firearms  by  law-abiding  and 
responsible  citizens;  and 

Whereas  in  Michigan,  alone,  more  than  one 
and  a  half  million  sportsmen  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  legislation  proposed  and 
now  before  the  Congress — a  figure  that  ap- 
plies substantially  to  most  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  respectfully  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  defeat  the  cur- 
rently proposed  antifirearms  legislation  df 
S. 1592;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmlUed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
toeach  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  the  house  June  21,  1966. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  June  23,  1965. 
Bertl  I.  Kenton, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Norman  C.  Philleo, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


We  Must  Not  Make  Excuses  for  Crime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  an  editorial  "In  the  Wake  of  the 
Riots,"  frOTi  the  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  August  17. 

We  dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  lead 
astray  again  in  dealing  with  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  teiTible  tragedy  of  Los 
Angeles.  We  cannot  allow  the  guilty  to 
go  unpunished  on  the  premise  that  they 
really  were  not  to  blame,  but  somehow 
the  law-abiding  citizens  and  the  police 
who  were  trying  to  protect  lives  and 
property  must  assume  the  responsibility. 

As  usual,  the  brave  statement  of  the 
President  that  people  must  obey  the  laws, 
was  immediately  watered  down  so  as  not 
to  destroy  his  political  image  with  the 
minorities.  Violence  in  the  streets  will 
never  be  ended  as  long  as  our  national 
leaders  refuse  to  treat  criminals  as  crim- 
inals £ind  excuse  such  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence because  of  some  social  maladjust- 
ment. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  the 
President  should  make  an  unequivocal 
statement  that  law  and  order  will  pre- 
vail, that  the  police  departments  of  this 
Nation  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  appease 
criminals.  He  cannot  stop  murder,  ar- 
son, rape,  and  robbery  with  pretty 
phrases  and  then  immediately  retract 
his  own  statements  by  shifting  the  blame 
from  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  crimes. 

The  Star  editorial  follows: 

In  the  Wake  of  the  Riots 

It  looks  as  though  the  worst  of  the  Los 
Angeles  rioting  is  over,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  And  now  the  excuses,  the  rationali- 
zations, and  the  justifications  come  rolling 
in. 

Some  profound  students  of  the  origin  of 
riots  blame  the  heat.  Others  speak  of  de- 
privation, entrapment,  frustration,  hopelees- 
nesr.  and  unemployment.  (Who.  knowingly, 
would  hire  any  of  these  people?)  No  one 
h.'^.s  yet  come  right  out  and  said  the  fault  is 
society's,  but  this  may  be  expected  any  day. 

For  our  part,  we  think  those  responsible 
for  the  stonings.  the  burnin.s^s,  the  lootings, 
and  the  killings  are  either  lunatics  or  crimi- 
nals. And  they  ought  to  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

The  cumulative  toll  or  the  rioting  is  ap- 
palling: Killed,  33:  injured.  862;  arrested, 
3,124;  fire  losses,  an  estimated  $175  million. 
Add  to  this  the  relatively  minor  damage 
done       by       the       nightrlders — automobiles 


filled  with  Negroes  cruising  the  streets  and 
firing  Indiscriminately  Into  private  homee  In 
white  areas.  Small  wonder  that  the  city's 
nerves  are  Jimiplng  and  that  white  residents 
in  tinprecedented  numbers  are  buying  any 
kind  of  flrefu-m  they  can  And. 

The  President  issued  a  firm  statement  on 
Saturday,  and  then  watered  it  down  a  bit 
with  another  statement  on  Monday.  He  did 
not,  of  cotirse,  condone  the  rioting.  But  he 
did  say  that  "it  U  not  enough  simply  to 
decry  disorder.  We  must  also  strike  et  the 
vmjust  conditions  from  which  disorder 
largely  flows." 

What  unjust  conditions?  Los  Angeles 
is  not  a  city  which  has  practiced  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  Negro  section  in  which 
the  rioting  started  has  its  slums.  But  even 
most  of  these,  according  to  one  Negro,  would 
seem  like  suburban  bliss  to  a  Negro  from  the 
sliuns  of  Harlem.  Much  of  the  neighbOT-- 
hood  consisted  of  neat,  middle-class  Negro 
homes,  and  many  of  them  were  destroyed  In 
the  more  than  2,000  major  fires  started  by 
the  rioters. 

The  precise  explanations  for  the  rioting 
probably  will  never  be  known.  Published 
photographs  suggest  a  desire  by  some  to 
whoop  It  up  and  raise  hell.  A  more  impor- 
tant cause,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
pervading  hatred  of  the  "whiteys"  and  of  all 
police,  white  or  colored.  One  Negro  Is 
quoted  as  sa3ring  to  a  National  Guardsman: 
"We've  got  nothing  against  you  guys.  But 
when  youve  gone,  youU  see  what  we  do  to 
the  cops." 

It  presumably  was  this  attitude  which 
prompted  California's  Governor  Brown  to 
described  the  rioting  as  an  insurrection. 
And  there  can  be  no  temporizing  with  In- 
surrections. To  tiun  the  President's  phrase, 
they  must  be  struck  down. 


What  of  the  Watts  Community? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  occurrence  in  race  relations 
which  is  deplored  by  evci-yone  in  this 
country.  I  am  I'efemng  to  the  current 
upheaval  in  the  Watts  community  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  In  view  of  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  this  regrettable,  destruc- 
tive, lawless,  and  terrifying  event,  I  feel 
compelled  to  express  my  views  in  the 
hope  that  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
many  implications  might  emerge. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  the  com- 
ments since  the  outbi'eak  have  been  con- 
fined to  layinjr  the  blame  on  some  one 
thing  or  on  some  few  people.  Because 
of  my  unequivocal  disagreement  with 
this  approach,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
point  out  the  fallacies  inherent  in  such 
reasoning.    For  example: 

To  blame  the  disgustin!',  .-senseless 
holocaust  on  "coddling  of  ciiminals  and 
the  lawless  element,"  as  did  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  William  H.  Parker,  is  to 
utter  a  stupid,  meaningless,  and  perhaps 
provocative  excuse. 

To  blame  the  insurrection  on  hatred  of 
the  white  man  is  but  to  oversimplify  a 
vastly  complicated  mental  and  spiritual 
condition  of  an  unfortunate  segment  of 
the  Negro  pec^le. 

To  blame  this  outrage  on   the  civil 


rights  struggle  and  recent  court  decisions 
is  to  disregard  the  findings  of  the  soci- 
ologists, the  psychiatrists,  the  historians, 
and  all  the  responsible  men  who  have 
studied  the  pe<H>le  and  the  conditions  in 
the  ghettos  of  this  country. 

To  blame  the  outburst  on  Communist 
infiltration  Is  to  resort  to  a  device  and 
an  excuse  seized  upon  l>y  those  who  are 
Incapable  of  analytical  thought;  by  those 
who  refuse  to  think;  and  by  those  who 
reject  logic. 

To  blame  this  horror  on  police  bru- 
tality is  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  enormity  of  the 
problem. 

To  blame  the  Negro  leadership  is  a 
most  interesting  re^wnse.  It  Is  to  Im- 
pute to  those  leaders  a  power  never  pos- 
sessed in  history  by  the  leaders  of  any 
people — ^the  ability  to  control  a  mob. 
Even  while  making  this  complimentary 
assessment,  the  same  observers  continue 
to  heap  vituperation,  abuse,  and  vilifica- 
tion upon  those  to  whom  they  have  at- 
tributed such  greatness. 

To  blame  this  Insurgency  on  a  Federal 
cut-ofif  of  antipoverty  funds,  as  did  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty,  Is  to  entirely 
disregard  the  effects  of  his  own  intran- 
sigence in  refusing  representation  to  the 
poor  in  conjunction  with  the  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  these  explana- 
tions is  sufilcient  in  itself.  Perhaps  taken 
all  together,  will  give  us  partial  insight 
toward  a  solution  that  will  remedy  sim- 
ilar situations  and  prevent  a  recurrence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  cwnplexity  of 
the  circumstances,  despite  the  admitted 
fact  that  all  of  us  say  there  Is  some  cause 
for  unrest,  I  say  there  Is  no  justification 
for  murder,  pillage,  arson,  robbery,  as- 
sault, and  general  disregard  for  the  con- 
stituted laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  categorically  condemn 
the  use  of  violence  in  any  form.  I  com- 
pletely reject  the  utter  disobedience  of 
proper  public  authority.  This  sort  of 
behavior  bears  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  civil  rights  struggle;  Its  yield  is  only 
bitter  fruit  and  ill  will. 

The  last  100  years  of  stupidity  has 
produced  deprivations  for  the  Negro 
which  include  denial  of  his  rightful  posi- 
tion as  an  American  citizen.  But  e^en 
this  is  not  the  immediate  issue  in  the 
fullest  sense.  The  real  meat  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  now  face  a  moment  of  truth 
for  all  of  mankind,  and  that  instant  of 
verity  focuses  up>on  the  concept  equal- 
ity. For  all  men  of  every  race,  creed, 
and  nationality,  equality  must  be  real- 
ized—it cannot  be  evaded.  The  United 
States  of  America,  in  its  position  of  world 
leadership,  must  set  the  course  in  that 
direction  for  all  mankind. 


Boycott  of  Japanese  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAJIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18.  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  suie 
there  are  many  who  did  not  take  my  re- 
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this 


perc<  nt 


North 

promise^ 

imports 

servatio^i 

fish 


seriously,  when  I  spoke  about 

of   a   complete   boycott  of 

goods   by   labor   unions   and 

's  organizations  if  Japan  failed 

American   stocks   of   North 

;almon  on  the  high  seas. 

connection,  I  should  report  that 

State  Labor  Council,  at 

on  Thursday,  August  12. 

anlmously  adopted  a  resolution 

line, 
abor  council,  which  represents 
...  of  all  organized  labor  in  the 
Washington,  by  resolution  urged 
Federal  legislation  to  protect 
i  jnerican  stocks  of  salmon  and 
_  a  complete  boycott  of  Japanese 
if  Japan  fails  to  abide  by  con- 
principles   relating   to    these 
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Hereijiafter  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution: 
Stati  Labor  Council  Boycott 
iMPOETS,  Resolution  No.  34, 
12.  1965 
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Wherefis  the  Maritime  Trades  Department, 

Council,  Is  concerned  over  the 

..  on  American  fisheries  by  for- 

fleets  because  American  salmon 

programs    are    for    naught    If 

t  shlng  fieets  are  permitted  to  harvest 

stocks  at  will,  and 

__  the  taking  of  Bristol  Bay  red  sal- 

the  high  seas  Is  a  violation  of  the 

'    the    International    North    Pacific 

Treaty  between  the  United  States, 

BLnd  Japan,  and 

as  the  economy  of  Pacific  coast  flsh- 

'  ^111    be   seriously    affected    and    the 

of  the  entire  Bristol  Bay  area  of 

dependent  upon  the  return  of  sal- 

ipawn  In  the  lakes  and  streams,  and 

tiarvested  on  the  high  seas  cannot 

ind 

the  fishermen  on  this  coast  started 

campaign  In  early  June  to   en- 

the  American  public  to  boycott  all 

Imports    If    the    Japanese    fishing 

inued  to  ignore  American  conser- 

]  leas,  and 

Where  as  the  Maritime  Trades  Department, 

I  ound    Council,    feels    that    pressure 

bt  maintained  In  order  to  obtain  a 

__,.,  treaty  with  Japan  to  safeguard 

Ji  merlcan  stocks  of  salmon :  Therefore 


recognizing  the  work  being  done  by  this 
Nation's  yoxmg  people  in  drum  corps 
units.  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant that  the  Nation  has  set  aside 
a  week-long  period  designated  as  Na- 
tional Dnun  Corps  Week  for  the  recog- 
nition of  this  youth  activity. 

Participation  in  a  drum  and  bugle 
corps  provides  the  individual  youth  with 
a  healthy  experince  which  is  of  great 
value  in  his  formative  years.  The  color- 
ful pageantry  and  disciplined  precision 
practiced  by  these  units  require  each 
member  to  be  capable  of  working  well 
with  the  others.  The  loyalty  to  the  unit, 
pride  in  appearance,  and  group  spirit 
fostered  by  these  units  constitutes  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  American  life. 

Drum  corps  p)erformance  has  been 
called  a  new  art  form  and  its  expression 
of  order,  color,  symmetry,  and  beauty 
well  support  this  view.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  note  that  two  drum  corps 
units  of  national  prominence  come  from 
my  State 'of  New  Jersey:  the  current 
American  Legion  National  Champions, 
the  Senior  Caballeros  of  Hawthorne, 
N.J.,  and  the  Junior  Garfield  Cadets  of 
Garfield.  N.J.,  in  my  own  district.  The 
Cadets,  along  with  the  Mountetts  All 
Girl  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  also  in  my 
district,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  perform. 
Along  with  the  other  national  cham- 
pionship units  such  as  the  Boston  Cru- 
saders, the  Junior  Optimists  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  the  North  Carolina  State 
University  Drvim  and  Bugle  Corps,  these 
groups  have  set  an  admirable  example 
for  our  Nation's  young  people. 

I  extend  my  most  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  the  Nation's  drum  corps  and  I 
am  sure  that  interest  and  participation 
in  these  units  will  continue  to  increase. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


Political  Money  Keeps  Flowing 


Resolved,  That  the  Washington  State  Labor 

urges  the  Government  of  the  United 

3 -Intercede  to  prevent  the  Japanese 

leet  from  entering  the  area  between 

west  longitude  and  175  degrees 

longitude  and  50  degrees  north   to   55 

north  latitude  during  the  time  that 

ifmerloan  stocks  of  salmon  are  present 

u-ea,  and  be  It  finally 

,  That  the  Washington  State  La- 

CotmcU   urges  the   Government   of  the 

tSates  to  enact   legislation  without 

prevent  any  further  taking  of  North 

stocks  of  salmon  east  of  175  degrees 

loifgltude,  and  If  Japan  falls  to  abide  by 

principles    relating    to    North 

stocks  of  salmon,  any  laws  pertaln- 

inforcement  will  be  inunedlately  In- 

ind  the  economic  boycott  be  given 

support. 


The  Great  Society  is  to  be  all-encom- 
passing. 

No  one  can  estimate  at  this  time  how 
much  In  taxpayers'  money  will  be  eaten  up 
before  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  can 
claim  hopefully  predicted  results.  The  in- 
come margin  by  which  poverty  Is  politically 
determined  can  be  moved  up  and  up  to  suit 
any  election  emergency. 

What  Is  being  developed,  of  course,  is  a 
larger  and  larger  body  of  persons  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Government,  or  more  ac- 
curately, on  the  administration  in  power, 
and  which  most  certainly  will  become  a 
permanent  lobby  of  the  alleged  needy. 

Everybody  has  "needs."  regardless  of  in- 
come. One  can  think  up  more  needs  any 
time  somebody  Is  looking  around  to  fill  them. 

The  administration  has  eagerly  accepted 
the  magic  formula  pnromulgated  by  the  radi- 
cal-liberals and  leftist  economists  that  re- 
ductions In  taxes  and  Increases  in  Govern- 
ment  spending  tend  to  automatically  expand 
the  national  wealth  and  this  In  turn  churns 
up  the  extra  money  needed  to  pay  for  it  all. 

The  administration  believes  the  formula 
has  worked  in  the  last  few  years.  The  na- 
tional debt  has  been  Increased  and  taxes  cut, 
while  spending  has  gone  up  and  up.  Like 
perpetual  motion.  It  Is  expected  to  go  on 
forever.  ^ 

All  barrels  have  bottoms — and  this  Na- 
tion's resoxu-ces  are  not  unlimited.  The  sel- 
ZTxre  of  more  and  more  of  the  people's  earn- 
ings to  enlarge  the  army  of  those  who  are 
to  be  publicly  helped  or  supported  Is  not  a 
guarantee  of  perpetual  prosperity. 

At  some  point  there  won't  be  enough  left 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  free  enterprise  turn- 
ing— and  we  may  be  a  lot  closer  to  that  point 
that  most  of  us  are  willing  to  believe. 

On  top  of  all  the  social  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  the  administration  has  re- 
quests before  Congress  on  which  action  has 
not  been  completed  and  that  calls  for  $7  bil- 
lion more  in  spending. 

When  the  barrel  gets  empty,  what  then? 
There  will  be  those  who  argue  there  cai^be 
no  turning  back  and  we  mvist  take  the  final 
plunge  toward  the  complete  socialist  state. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW   JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
please  1  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i  HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  Monday, 
Augtist  16,  1965: 

B.\RREi.  WrrHOtrr  Bottom:   PoLmcAL  Monet 
Keeps  Plowing 

The  pork  barrel  has  never  been  bigger. 
It  was  rolled  out  even  as  the  votes  were 
counted  In  the  last  presidential  election  and 
by  the  way  things  are  going  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  believe  it  can  have  no  bottom. 

The  weeks  pass  and  time  and  again  the 
President  Is  shown  signing  a  new  bill  into 
lav/  which  a  compliant  Congress  has  duti- 
fully passed  and  which  calls  for  vastly  In- 
creased Federal  grants  in  fields  which  once 
were  considered  the  responsibilities  of  Indi- 
viduals, States,  and  cities. 

When  he  signed  Into  law  the  latest  hous- 
ing bill,  caUlng  for  an  expenditure  of  $7.5 
billion  and  providing  for  the  first  Federal 
rent  subsidies.  President  Johnson  said  that 
"this  is  not  the  last  housing  bill  that  we 
shall  need  and  It  Is  not  going  to  be  the  last 
that  we  shall  pass." 


Dram  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF   PEHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1965  ^ 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  a  salute  to  all  those  who  have  put  so 
much  time,  effort,  and  energy  into  Amer- 
ica's dnun  corps.  The  spirit  which  these 
well-trained  and  brilliantly  imiformed 
groups  lend  to  our  holiday  parades  and 
public  events  is  a  much  appreciated  re- 
minder of  our  Nation's  great  heritage. 

History  books  tell  us  the  American 
Revolution  began  when  a  drummer,  Wil- 
liam Dinman,  beat  the  call  "To  Arms"  on 
Lexington  Common.  It  signaled  the 
birth  of  a  nation  and  the  emergence  of 
a  new  era  in  political  thought  and  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Although  the  fife  and  drum  were  grad- 
ually replaced  with  more  modern  meajjs 
of  military  communications,  the  drum 
corps  of  today  continues  to  make  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  our  society.  They 
offer  the  youth  of  America  a  wholesome, 
character-building  activity  as  well  as 
help  to  infuse  into  the  general  public^ 
vigorous  spirit  and  healthy  patriotism.^ 


Augtist  18,  1965 
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The  young  people  and  adults  alike, 
who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  ini- 
tiative to  this  swrt-ivity  are  to  be  com- 
mended. The  long  hours  of  practice, 
civic  mindedness,  and  just  plain  hard 
work,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  build 
a  polished  and  proficient  corps,  are  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  performances  and  partici- 
pation of  drum  corps  units  in  parades, 
and  so  forth.  My  best  wishes  go  out  to 
all  for  continued  success  and  increased 
community  support  for  these  endeavors. 


In  the  Wake  of  the  Riots 


Blsted  of  neat,  middle-class  Negro  homes,  and 
many  of  them  were  destroyed  In  the  more 
than  2,000  major  fires  started  by  the  rioters. 

The  precise  explanations  for  the  rioting 
probably  will  never  be  known.  Published 
photographs  suggest  a  desire  by  some  to 
whoop  It  up  and  raise  hell.  A  more  important 
cause,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  per- 
vading hatred  of  the  "whlteys"  and  of  all 
police,  white  or  colored.  One  Negro  Is  quoted 
as  saying  to  a  National  Guardsman:  "We've 
got  nothing  against  you  guys.  But  when 
you've  gone,  you'll  see  what  we  do  to  the 
cops." 

It  presumably  was  this  attitude  which 
prompted  California's  Governor  Brown  to 
describe  the  rioting  as  an  "Insurrection." 
And  there  can  be  no  temporizing  with  In- 
surrections. To  turn  the  President's  phrase, 
they  must  be  struck  down. 


polntment  of  another  study  group,  "to  report 
back  to  the  general  assembly  In  2  years." 
This  despite  the  fact  that  when  Senator 
RiBicoFF  last  year  offered  to  have  a  Federal 
study  made  of  pollution  of  the  ConnecUcut 
River,  he  and  the  people  were  told  by  the 
State  administration  It  was  unnecessary,  that 
all  the  information  had  already  been  col- 
lected. 

It  would  be  heartening  If  Just  one  re- 
sponsible State  official  or  member  of  the 
general  assembly  woiUd  get  up  and  howl 
about  the  continuing  destruction  of  one  of 
nature's  wonders.  More  than  beauty,  fish- 
ing and  recreation  Is  Involved  here.  Before 
long  we  may  need  this  water  for  our  very 
existence.  Hasnt  anyone  learned  anything 
from  the  frightening  drought  we  are  now 
suffering?  Doesn't  anybody  get  mad  any 
more? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening's  Star  had  for  its  lead  editorial 
an  excellent  commentary  on  the  Los  An- 
geles insurrections. 

The  Evening  Star  consistently  has 
been  the  sober  and  sane  voice  in  Wash- 
ington, calling  attention  without  blatant 
outcry  or  snide  innuendo  to  the  facts  as 
they  are.  Such  a  comment  is  the  edi- 
torial of  August  17,  and  because  the 
statement  makes  such  good  sense  and 
places  in  such  plausible  clear  under- 
standing the  situation,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
place  the  editorial  in  the  Record  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  receive  even  more  wide- 
spread attention: 

In  the  Wake  of  the  Riots 

It  looks  as  though  the  worst  of  the  Los 
Angeles  rioting  Is  over,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  And  now  the  excuses,  the  rationaliza- 
tions and  the  Justifications  come  rolling  In. 

Some  profound  students  of  the  origin  of 
riots  blame  the  heat.  Others  speak  of  depri- 
vation, entrapment,  frustration,  hopelessness, 
And  unemployment.  (Who,  knowingly, 
would  hire  any  of  these  people?)  No  one 
has  yet  come  right  out  and  said  the  fault  Is 
society's,  but  this  may  be  expected  any  day. 

For  our  part,  we  think  those  responsible 
for  the  stonlngs.  the  burnings,  the  lootings, 
and  the  klUlngs  are  either  lunatics  or  crimi- 
nals. And  they  ought  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

The  cumulative  toll  of  the  rioting  Is  appal- 
ling. Killed  33.  Injured,  862;  arrested,  3.124; 
Are  losses  an  estimated  $175  million.  Add  to 
this  the  relatively  minor  damage  done  by  the 
"nlghtrlders" — automobiles  filled  with 
Negroes  cruising  the  streets  and  firing  indis- 
criminately into  private  homes  in  white  areas. 
Small  wonder  that  the  city's  nerves  are 
Jumping  and  that  white  residents  In  un- 
precedented numbers  are  buying  any  kind  of 
firearm  they  can  find. 

The  President  Issued  a  firm  statement  on 
Saturday,  and  then  watered  It  down  a  bit 
with  another  statement  on  Monday.  He  did 
not,  of  course,  condone  the  rioting.  But  he 
did  say  that  "It  Is  not  enough  simply  to 
decry  disorder.  We  must  also  strike  at  the 
unjust  conditions  from  which  disorder 
largely  flows." 

What  unjust  conditions?  Los  Angeles  is 
not  a  city  which  has  practiced  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  Negro  section  in  which  the 
rioting  started  has  its  slvuns.  But  even  most 
of  these,  according  to  one  Negro,  would  seem 
like  suburban  bliss  to  a  Negro  from  the  slums 
of  Harlem.    Much  of  the  neighborhood  con- 


Doesn't  Anybody  Get  Mad  Any  More? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18.  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
drought  continues  in  the  Northeast  it 
emphasizes  our  obligation  to  face  the 
facts  of  life  with  reference  to  the  pol- 
lution of  our  rivers  and  lakes  which  we 
permit  to  continue,  despite  the  warnings 
we  have  had.  If  we  are  to  embark  on 
serious  discussion  of  this  massive  prob- 
lem, it  iis  time  for  straight  talk  such  as 
that  in  an  editorial  in  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Courant.  of  August  1.  1965. 

The  editorial  "Doesn't  Anybody  Get 
Mad  Any  More?"  is  not  only  worth  read- 
ing, it  also  merits  an  answer  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  answer  must  be 
in  the  nature  of  greater  efforts  to  curb 
and  correct  the  pollution  of  our  water 
supplies  throughout  the  Nation. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include,  herewith,  the  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant: 

Doesn't  Antbodt  Get  Mad  Any  More? 
The  incapability  of  Connecticut  public  of- 
ficials to  become  outraged  or  even  mildly 
Indignant  over  the  continued  pollution  of 
the  rivers  of  the  State  offers  a  discouraging 
prospect  to  those  farslghted  citizens  who  are 
fighting  for  a  cleanup.  For  more  than  half 
a  century,  at  least.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  Connecticut  would  rue  the 
day  when  It  permitted  Its  rivers  to  be  used 
as  open  sewers.  We  Americans  have  always 
thought  we  were  superior,  and  did  things 
better  than  peoples  of  other  lands.  The  fact 
Is,  as  anyone  who  has  traveled  In  the  Far 
East  knows,  our  rivers  are  now  as  dirty  as 
those  in  Asia. 

First  the  salmon  and  sturgeon  disap- 
peared, and  now  the  shad  are  being  de- 
pleted. Even  worse,  a  source  of  water,  which 
Is  going  to  be  badly  needed  as  the  Northeast 
area  of  the  United  States  grows,  is  now  so 
full  of  poison  that  it  Is  useless  for  drinking 
or  irrigation.  One  thing  can  be  said  for  a 
river  used  solely  to  dump  sewage,  it. cleanses 
itself  as  it  flows.  But  this  is  not  true  if  it 
becomes  saturated  with  detergents  and  in- 
dustrial waste. 

Meantime  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  State 
complacently  issuing  permits  for  continuing 
the  fatal,  unnecessary  practice  of  emptying 
strong  acids  Into  the  streams.  On  top  of  this 
we   have   that    old   political   dodge,   the   ap- 


The  Wheat  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  Washington  Post  editorial  under  date 
of  August  17  in  which  they  point  out  that 
the  subsidy  to  wheat  is  primarily  a  con- 
sumer subsidy.  They  refer  to  it  as  a 
"consumers'  hajrride" : 

The  Wheat  Plan 
The  most  controversial  Item  In  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill  that  comes  up  in  the  House 
today  U  the  wheat  plan  under  which  more 
of  the  costs  of  giving  farmers  a  fair  return 
would  be  transferred  from  the  taxpayer  to 
the  wheat  user. 

Wheat  piu-chasers  would  have  to  pay  on 
the  1966  crop  $1.25  for  a  domestic  wheat 
certificate  they  now  buy  for  75  cents.  At 
the  same  time  the  25-cent  export  certificate 
would  be  dropped.  The  change  would  put 
more  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  wheat  prices 
on  domestic  tisers  and  less  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  wheat  In  a  pound-loaf  would 
cost   seven-tenths   of    1   cent  more. 

Critics  of  the  farm  programs  have  for  years 
been  decrying  them  as  a  "taxpayers'  hay- 
rlde."  The  alternative  to  jMices  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  is  either 
prices  supported  by  users  of  farm  product? 
or  agricultural  bankruptcy. 

There  Is  not  much  argument  about  the 
wheat  farmers'  right  to  a  better  return.  The 
most  efficient  wheat  farmers  earn  $233  an 
hour  compared  with  $2.62  an  hour  for  factory 
workers  (and  $2.50  an  hour  for  bakery 
workers  who  opposed  the  bill ) .  Some  of 
the  less  efficient  wheat  raisers  operate  at  a 
loss. 

The  Juttice  of  putting  more  of  the  cost 
on  the  users  must  be  Judged  In  part  by  the 
cost  of  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  1947-49 
the  wheat  In  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  averaged 
2.7  cents.  In  Jvme,  1965,  It  averaged  2.6  cents, 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  less  than  In  1947-49 
During  the  same  period  the  price  consumers 
paid  for  a  loaf  of  bread  went  from  an  average 
of  12.7  cents  a  loaf  to  20.9  cents  a  loaf  or 
an  increase  of  8.2  cents  or  65  percent.  Ris- 
ing labor  costs  have  accounted  for  some  of 
this  rise.  (Bakery  unions  In  13  cities  have 
won  wage  Increases  of  from  20  cents  to  50 
cents  an  hour  In  the  last  few  months.) 

In  a  society  that  pretends  to  any  deference 
to  a  sense  of  Justice  those  who  supply  Its 
food  cannot  be  expected  to  be  content  with 
returns  that  stay  constant  or  diminish  over 
a  period  of  years  while  the  returns  of  all 
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and  of  Industry  as  a  whole 
The  House  no  doubt  acknowledges 
It  may  wish  to  continue  bearing 
of  this  Justice  out  of  the  Treasury — 
that  would  be  achieved  by   the 
amendment  to   the  admlnlstra- 
p^poeals.      The    amendment    would 
the  Increase  In  the  price  of  the 
cirtlflcate.    The  vote  today  will  dls- 
much  real  support  there  is  for  get- 
back  on  a  basis  where  It  gets 
In  the   marketplace   Instead   of 
Treasury. 

larger  Interest  of  Justice  to  agricul- 
probably   does   not   greatly    matter. 
the  House  will  be  voting  for  if  It 
amendment  and  rejects  the  ad- 
's bill  is  not  a  taxpayers'  hayride 
's  hayride.    The  Government 
to  move  the  wheat  program  a  step 
market  system  where  the  producer 
price  at  the  point  of  sale  and  where 
is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  corn- 
users.    There  has  been  a  lot  of  Up 
this  system,  but  It  may  not  have 
Intended.     Today's  vote  will 
({ertainly,  it  is  not  possible  to  return 
apidauded  market  system  with- 
the  market  reflect  fluctuations 
trices  paid  producers  in  the  prices 
bo  users. 
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OF  WISCONSUr 


IN  TE  B  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Tednesday,  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  o  '  our  Nation's  leaders  and  editors 
of  our  Nation's  newspapers  have  en- 
dorsed ?resident  Johnson's  proposal  for 
reform  ot  our  immigration  laws. 

I  con  iider  this  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pi(  ces  of  legislation  to  be  considered 
by  this  :;ongress.  Certainly  the  proposed 
Immlgr  ition  bill  is  something  that  is  ur- 
gently ;  leeded  to  wipe  away  the  archaic 
quota  s  'Stem  which  we  now  have. 

A  lei  ding  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 
Jouma  of  August  9  supported  President 
Johnso  I's  immigration  legislation  and  at 
this  po  nt  I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety: 

No  TiiSTK  FOR  Bias 
Appro|ml  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commlt- 
blll  to  reform  the  immigration  laws 
step  toward  what  President  Johnson 
redemption  of  a  national  pledge  to 
■ — "that  freemen  have  no  fear  of 
and  proud  men  have  no  taste  for 


till 


a  ory 


CO!  ntry 


ttat 


would  eliminate  unfair  and  dis- 

natlonal    origin    quotas    \inder 

ff>reigner8  are  admitted  to  this  coun- 

system,  based  on  the  population  of 

in   1920,  discriminates  against 

south  Europeans  and  others.    It  de- 

a  man's  race,  and  not.  his  worth, 

the  deciding  factor  in  his  becom- 

i  imerlcan. 

the  new  proposal  immigrants  would 

ted  on  a  flj^t-come,  first-served  basis 

system  of  priorities.     Relatives   of 

citizens   would    get   first   chance. 

artists,   and  members  of  profes- 

able  to  fill  domestic  Jobs  in 

are  labor  shortages  and  refugees 

countries  would  be  next,  in 

The   overall   limit  for   a   year 

350.000  immigrants,  with  a  limit 


V  orkers 

t  lere 
Cc  cnmiuiist 
or  ler. 

le 


for  any  single  nation  at  20.000.  In  the  first 
3  years  special  provision  would  b«  made  to 
let  in  already  approved  Inunigrants  from 
the  low  quota  nations  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

The  bill  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  final 
approval,  but  Judiciary  Conunlttee  action  by 
a  27  to  4  vote  speaks  well  for  its  reception 
by  the  House.  And  it  may  face  a  fight  in 
the  Senate.  The  President,  however.  Is  de- 
termined to  put  what  he  calls  "realism  and 
understanding"  into  the  immigration  laws 
and  his  Influence  may  be  enough  to  get  the 
bill  through  Congress. 


Texas  Partners  Help  Bring  Pernvian 
Village  Into  20th  Cenhiry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18.  1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
markable story  of  self-help  and  partner- 
ship api)eared  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  July  31. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  the  people  of  the 
little  Peruvian  town  of  Navan  built  a 
movmtain  road  that  brought  them  into 
the  20th  century.  It  is  a  moving  and 
inspiring  story  of  how  the  job  was  done 
with  tools  provided  by  the  Texas  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Committee. 

Even  though  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance program  is  less  than  2  years  old,  It 
has  welded  genuine  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding between  our  Nation  and 
Latin  America.  Director  of  the  program 
is  James  H.  Boren,  and  its  chairman  is 
Edward  Marcus  of  Dallas.  Both  are  dy- 
namic and  dedicated  Texans  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  friends. 

Because  the  article  describes  so  well 
the  partnership  activity  between  Texas 
and  Peru  and  signals  the  growth  of  simi- 
lar cooperation  between  the  two,  I  am 
asking  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

ONB     HUNOaED     AND     NiNETT-SEVEN     DOLLARS 

AoMrrs  Vuxage  to  20th  Centttkt 
(By  Carlos  Conde) 

Lima,  Perxt. — For  more  than  200  years  the 
mainstream  of  life  bypassed  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  mountain  village  of  Navan. 
There  was  no  road  from  their  town  to  the 
main  highway.  It  was  only  6  miles  dis- 
tant, but  to  them  it  might  as  well  have  been 
a  world  away. 

The  only  way  to  get  down  the  mountain 
was  a  steep,  rocky  mule  path  that  was  Im- 
passable at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Many 
lived  and  died  in  Navan  without  ever  leaving 
it.  They  wove  their  own  clothes  and  grew 
their  own  food.  Only  two  people  in  the  vil- 
lage could  read  and  write. 

Finally  the  town  leaders  decided  to  build 
a  usable  road. 

They  didn't  want  a  lot  of  money  or  fancy 
engineering  plans.  They  Just  wanted  tools 
to  do  the  Job  themselves.  But  picks  cost 
about  $5.  They  needed  about  two  dozen  of 
them  and  the  same  number  of  shovels. 
That  would  take  $200.  A  villager  didn't 
earn  half  that  much  In  a  year.  How  would 
they  ever  get  that  much  money? 

They  asked  the  Peruvian  Government  for 
help.  Navan,  a  town  of  2,500  people,  was 
small  and  insignificant.  Few  Peruvians 
even  knew  it  existed.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, for  their  request  to  get  burled  and  loet 
in  bureaucratic  files. 


Two  years  went  by.  The  townspeople  be- 
gan to  search  elsewhere.  Someone  told  them 
of  a  gringo  group  that  might  help  them. 
They  traced  the  group  to  the  UJ3.  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  Lima.  It  was 
a  bunch  of  Texans  who  called  themselves 
the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  The 
Texas  Partners  bought  the  tools  for  them  and 
the  Navan  citizens  went  to  work. 

Last  May  they  finished  the  Job.  A  truck 
loaded  with  potatoes  chugged  up  the  nar- 
row, lumpy  road  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Church  bells  rang,  people  cheered,  and  dogs 
barked.  For  Navan  it  was  the  greatest  day 
in  Its  history. 

Trucks  now  travel  up  and  down  the  road 
to  buy  and  sell  products.  Two  government 
teachers  have  started  reading  and  writing 
classes  in  the  village.  The  Navan  folks  oc- 
casionally hit  the  road  for  a  holiday  in  the 
nearby  towns. 

These  people  had  never  heard  of  Texans 
before.  But  they'll  never  forget  them. 
They  call  Texans  the  "padrlnoe,"  or  god- 
fathers, of  their  road. 

And  all  it  cost  was  9197. 

The  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance  have 
been  doing  a  lot  of  similar  people-to- 
people  diplomacy  since  the  organization  was 
founded  in  San  Antonla  in  March  1964. 

And  they  have  proven  most  vividly  that 
it  doesn't  take  a  lavish  budget.  Since  1964, 
they  have  spent  a  total  of  $5,397  on  projects 
such  as  the  Navan  road  construction.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  given  $310,500,000  in 
aid  in  Peru. 

Chairman  of  the  Texas  partners  is  Edward 
Marcus,  of  Dallas.  In  Peru,  the  program  is 
coordinated  by  a  Lima  corporation  attorney, 
Carlos   Boza,  through   the   U.S.  AID  offices. 

The  creed  of  the  Texans  is  "Ayudansan  que 
nosotros  los  aydaremes."  It  means  "We  will 
help  those  who  help  themselves." 

The  Texas  Partners  was  formed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  State  Department  to  give 
a  personal  touch  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  Twenty- fo\ir  States  are  engaged 
In  similar  programs  in  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Texas  Partners  is  three- 
fold: To  initiate  self -help  projects  for  the 
Peruvians;  to  stimulate  cultvfral  exchange; 
and  to  encourage  small  investments. 

Participating  in  the  program  are  Texas 
civic  clubs,  high  school  organizations,  labor 
unions,  and  business  and  professional  groups. 

"This  type  of  partnership  helps  to  assure 
the  people  of  South  America  of  our  concern 
for  their  struggle  to  rise  above  poverty,"  said 
Banks  Miller,  Jr.,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Texas  Partners.  "It  aims  to  give  a  sense 
of  movement  of  the  Alliance  in  the  slums  and 
the  rural  areas  where  help  is  most  needed. 

"Most  ImjKjrtant,  it  can  buy  time  until  the 
institutions  building  economic  development 
programs  of  the  Alliance  can  make  them- 
selves felt  at  the  grassroots  level." 

Boza  thinks  the  pocket-change  aid  pro- 
gram Is  turning  out  to  be  more  effective  than 
some  of  the  multtmlllion-dollar  projects  un- 
dertaken by  the  U.S.  Government. 

"A  $5  pick  has  more  impact  than  a  $5  mil- 
lion dam,"  Boza  said.  "Few  participate  di- 
rectly In  a  $5  million  structure.  It's  like  a 
gift  with  very  little  intrinsic  value.  Peruvi- 
ans are  leery  of  a  gift.  They  think  a  gift  has 
hidden  strings.  But  they  understand  the 
gesture  of  a  pick." 

"Texans  have  not  made  this  an  old-clothes 
program,"  Boza  said.  "They  have  helped  us 
without  making  us  fe^  like  beggars  and  tak- 
ing away  our  dignity  as  human  beings." 

The  Texas  Partners  are  moving  at  a  faster 
pace  than  first  expected.  They  have  par- 
ticipated in  32  projects  and  have  spent 
$5,397.11.  They  stiU  need  $1,075.51  for  seven 
pending  projects  such  as  libraries,  roof  tops 
for  schools,  hand  tools,  and  kerosene  lamps. 

The  Partners  are  still  developing  their 
cultiu-al  and  Investment  sections.  In  Au- 
gust, a  Texas  concert  pianist  wiU  perform 
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in  Lima  under  the  auspices  of  the  Partners, 
^legations  of  Texans  have  made  several 
ttlps  to  Peru  to  investigate  Investment  pos- 
jlbillties. 

self-help  projects  are  screened  and  recom- 
mended through  AID  offices  In  Lima  and  then 
forwarded  to  the  Partners'  office  In  Austin. 
The  project  is  then  assigned  to  a  Texas  civic 
club  or  school  organization  which  raises  the 

money.  ,  _. 

The  $197  for  the  Navan  project  was  raised 
by  the  Texas  AFL-CIO.  The  Women's  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  Texas  gave  $125  for  a  gas 
generator.  Edward  Marcus  gave  $250  and 
Levelland  High  School  gave  $115  to  a  bridge 
project.  Five  Pan  American  Student  Poriun 
Clubs  from  Wichita  Falls  gave  $213  to  a 
lungle  tribe  for  chicken  wire.  Sunset  High 
School  of  Dallas'  PASF  Club  gave  two  dye 
pots  to  an  artisans'  center  in  a  mountain 
Village.  The  PASF  Club  of  Travis  High 
School  in  Austin  raised  $75  for  tools  for  the 
picha  Tribe  in  the  Amazon. 

"This  program  is  proving  very  effective, 
but  it  still  needs  some  tightening  up,"  said 
John  O'Donnell.  the  AID  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Partners  program.  "We  need  to 
streamline  things.  There  is  too  much  of  a 
gap  between  the  time  the  project  is  approved 
and  the  time  they  get  the  money.  We  also 
need  to  keep  the  Texans  better  informed 
on  how  their  projects  turn  out." 

Carlos  Boza  said  Texans  might  be  happy 
to  hear  what  the  people  of  Navan  did  with 
their  tools  after  they  finished  their  road. 

"They  held  a  ceremony  and  presented  the 
tools  to  a  neighboring  town  2  miles  away 
that  had  no  road.  Now  their  neighbors  are 
building  a  road  to  connect  with  Navan." 


What  Is  Being  Withheld  in  Report  on 
Negroes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  August  18.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  column  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  from  the 
August  18  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
is  most  disturbing.  It  is  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion manipulates  the  news  and  propa- 
gandizes the  American  people.  Reports 
are  suppressed  and  then  portions  leaked 
to  the  press  as  these  portions  support  or 
advance  administration  policy.  This  is 
wrong.  It  is  brainwashing,  American 
style.  It  has  no  place  in  this  country 
where  the  people  are  the  power  of 
Government. 

I  am  not  sure  I  would  be  in  agreement 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Moynihan 
report,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  re- 
port, or  any  report,  should  be  manipu- 
lated by  the  administration  for  political 
expediency.  Congress  should  demand 
that  the  full  report  referred  to  in  the 
Evans-Novak  column  be  released  so  that 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  people  may 
decide  on  its  merits. 

The  column  follows : 
Inside  Report — The  Moynihan  Report 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Weeks  before  the  Negro  ghetto  of  Los 
Angeles  erupted  In  violence,  intense  debate 
over  how  to  handle  such  racial  powder  kegs 


was   xmder   way   deep    inside    the   Johnscai 
administration . 

The  pivot  of  this  debate:  the  Moynihan 
Report,  a  much  supressed,  much  leaked 
Labor  Department  document  that  stripe 
away  usual  equivocations  and  exxx»es  the 
ugly  truth  about  the  big  city  Negro's  plight. 
Some  administration  officials  view  the  re- 
port as  a  political  atom  bomb  certain  to  pro- 
duce unwanted  fallout,  mainly  by  bringing 
up  the  most  taboo  subject  in  civil  rights: 
preferential  treatment  for  Negroes. 

But  others  (and  they  include  key  figures 
in  the  White  House)  feel  that  the  Moynihan 
Report  might  open  the  door  to  new  ideas  and 
avert  continuous  guerrilla  warfare  in  Negro 
ghettocs. 

The  report  stems  from  the  big-city  Negro 
riots  last  summer.  That  violence  was  deeply 
disturbing  to  Daniel  P.  (Pat)  Moynihan,  a 
liberal  intellectual  and  politician  who  was 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (he  re- 
signed last  month  to  run  for  president  of  the 
New  York  City  CouncU).  Viewing  the  riots 
as  seemingly  unconnected  parts  of  a  revolu- 
tion by  the  Nation's  most  submerged  class, 
Moynihan  began  probing  unanswered  ques- 
tions. 

He  wondered,  for  instance,  why  in  a  time 
of  decreasing  unemployment,  the  plight  of 
the  urban  Negro  was  getting  worse,  not  bet- 
ter. His  answer:  a  78-page  report  (based 
largely  on  unexciting  Census  Bureau  sta- 
tistics) revealing  the  breakdown  of  the  Negro 
family.  He  showed  that  broken  homes, 
illegitimacy,  and  female-cMrlented  home  life 
were  central  to  big-city  Negro  problems. 

But  when  Moynihan  wanted  to  release  the 
report,  he  was  stopped  by  his  boss,  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  In  private  con- 
versation, Wirtz  expressed  the  fear  that  evi- 
dence of  Negro  illegitimacy  would  be  grist 
for  racist  propaganda  mills.  Beyond  this, 
other  officials  believed  MojTilhan's  Report 
would  stir  up  trouble  by  defining  insoluble 
problems. 

As  a  result,  the  Labor  Department  never 
did  release  the  report.  But  in  Washington, 
what  is  suppressed  almost  always  finds  its 
way  Into  print. 

Thus,  the  Moynihan  report  was  raw  ma- 
terial for  an  eloquent  discussion  of  Negro 
problems  in  Theodore  White's  "The  Making 
of  the  President  1964."  It  was  the  basis  for 
a  three-page  spread  in  the  August  9  News- 
week. A  UPI  dispatch  quoted  liberally  from 
the   "secret"   report  last   weekend. 

The  most  Important  "leak,"  however,  went 
over  Wlrtz'  head  into  the  White  House. 
Presidential  advisers — particularly  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  the  chief  policy  factotum— were  fas- 
cinated. This  produced  President  Johnson's 
moving  June  4  ccanmencement  address  at 
Howard  University  here.  Using  the  Moyni- 
han report  as  a  source,  the  President  for 
the  first  time  discussed  the  degeneration  of 
Negro  family  life  and  called  a  White  House 
Conference  in  the  fall  to  deal  with  It. 

Since  then,  sociologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
Negro  leaders  have  trooped  in  and  out  of 
the  White  House  to  prepare  the  Conference. 
These  talks  have  confirmed  that  it  is 
easier  to  define  problems  than  solve  them. 
The  participants  acknowledge  the  basic  need 
for  male-directed  discipline  in  Negro  ghet- 
toes.  But  how  to  get  it?  Ideas  range  from 
the  minimal  (using  men  Instead  of  women 
to  deliver  welfare  checks)  to  the  radical 
(lowering  military  requirements  to  get  more 
Negro  youths  out  of  the  ghetto  and  into  the 
Army). 

The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  far  tougher. 
Moynihan  believes  the  public  erroneously 
compares  the  Negro  minority  to  the  Jewish 
minority.  When  discriminatory  bars  were 
lowered,  Jews  were  ready  to  move.  But  the 
implicit  message  of  the  Moynihan  report  is 
that  ending  discrimination  is  not  nearly 
enough  for  the  Negro.  But  what  is  enou^? 
The  phrase  "preferential  treatment"  Im- 
plies a  solution  far  afield  from  the  American 


dream.  The  white  majority  would  never  ac- 
cept it  and  administration  officials  keep  their 
fingers  crossed  that  the  forthcoming  White 
House  Conference  won't  even  mention  it. 

Yet,  the  Moynihan  report  inevitably  leads 
to  posing  the  question.  Accordingly,  the 
internal  debate  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
report — and  the  problem — is  infinitely  more 
than  a  mere  intrabureaucratlc  tiff.  It  may 
determine  whether  this  country  Is  doomed 
to  succeeding  summers  of  guerrilla  warfare 
in  our  cities. 


Congratulations  to  the  People  of  Gabon 
on  T^eir  Fifth  AnniTersary  of  Inde- 
pendence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  people  of  Gabon  will  celebrate 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  their  independence.  It  was  not 
too  long  ago  that  the  United  States  was 
a  newly  independent  Nation,  seeking  to 
find  its  way  in  a  world  filled  with  dangers 
and  opportunities.  I  think  that  we  can 
still  appreciate  the  significance  that  in- 
dependence day  celebrations  hold  for 
those  people  of  Africa  and  Asia  who  have 
recently  taken  their  destinies  into  their 
own  hands,  and  who  are  in  turn  seek- 
ing their-  way  in  the  world  of  the  20th 
century,  filled  with  new  dangers  and 
new  opportunities. 

Gabon  is  a  small  republic  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.     Its  neighbors  to  the 
north  are  Rio  Muni  and  Cameroon;  its 
neighbor  to  the  south  is  the  Republic  of 
Congo — Brazzaville.    Large  parts  of  the 
country  are  covered  by  dense  rain  forest. 
In  years  past,  the  economy  of  Gabon  has 
been  heavily  dependent  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  forest.    In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, rich  mineral  deposits  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Gabon,  which  promise  to  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  country  in  the 
future.      The    Mekambo    iron   field    in 
northern  Gabon  contains  reserves  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  a  billion  tons  of 
ore  of  60  to  65  percent  iron  content. 
High-grade     manganese     deposits     at 
Moanda  near  Pranceville  have  been  ex- 
ploited  since   1962.     MetaUic   uranium 
mines  have  been  in  production  since 
1961.     In   addition   to   these   minerals, 
Gabon  contains  deposits  of  oil  and  po- 
tassium.   And  in  the  past,  the  country 
has  exported  gold  and  diamonds. 

Thus  richly  endowed  by  nature,  the 
people  of  Gabon  can  count  on  steady 
economic  and  social  progress.  A  good 
start  has  been  made  on  education.  Plans 
for  the  future  call  for  the  development  of 
local  industries  based  on  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  in  which  newly 
trained  Gabonese  can  find  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

The  Government  of  Gabon  has  wel- 
comed foreign  investment,  realizing  that 
outside  capital  and  technical  assistance 
are  necessary  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  country's  resources.    It  has  main- 
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(specially  close  ties  with  France. 

foimer   metropole,    believing   that 

c  >uld  be  lost  if  imnecessary  acrl- 

iccompanled  independence,   and 

mi  ch  could  be  gained  by  following 

pat  1  of  cooperation.    At  the  same 

th  B  Government  has  entered  vari- 

coqperative  arrangements  with  its 

believing  that  independence 

require  autarchic  policies  and 

new  nations  must  embark  on 

to  solve  common  problems. 

has  enjoyed  relative  political 

since  independence,   and   has 

from  steady  and  progressive 

Relations  with  the  United 

lire  cordial  with  no  issue  threaten- 

dlsrupt  these   relations  in  the 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  my  greet- 

Jie  people  of  Gabon  on  the  occa- 

the  fifth  aimiversary  of  the  Re- 

independence. 


DedicatioB  of  Pace  Water  System,  Pace, 
Fla^  Jaly  31,  19<>5 


EyrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

h4n.  a.  s.  herlong,  jr. 

or  noRiDA 
IN  TI^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Wednesday,  August  18, 196S 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
dedicat  on  of  the  water  system  in  the 
Pace,  jianta  Rosa  County.  Fla..  com- 
mimity  on  July  31, 1965,  the  speaker  was 
our  dis  Anguished  former  colleague  and 
now  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Parmei  s  Home  Administration,  the  Hon- 
orable  larry  Brock. 

As  P)  ce  is  in  the  district  so  ably  rep- 
resente  1  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Bob  Si  xs,  Blr.  Brock  took  this  oppor- 
tunity »  pay  deserved  tribute  to  our 
friend  i  nd  colleague. 

His  remarks  follow: 
Speech  '  :o  Bx  BCaok  bt  Lasst  Bbock,  Assist- 
ant A  iMZmSTSATOK,  AT  DEDICATION  OP  PACE 

Watx4  Ststem.  Pace,  Fla.,  July  31,  1965 

lot  of  pleastire  in  being  up  here  on 

plalfr(»in  with  Congressman  Bob  Sikes 

aft  moon.     I  have  several  reasons  for 

irlde  and   pleasure  In  sharing  his 
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all.  Bob  Sixes  is  one  of  the  big  men 
'aaI]^ngton.    And  I  always  feel  comfort- 
he  company  of  big  men — especially 
th  »y  are  on  my  side. 
Secon  lly.  Bob  Sikes  is  a  man  who  looks 
]  tls  own  people.    And  that  appeals  to 


offer  first-hand  knowledge  in  sup- 
statements  I  just  made, 
said  "Bob  Sikes"  as  I  passed  the 
and  the  flag  dipped  three  times. 
about  a  month  ago  I  signed  a  letter 
]  eplylng  to  an  inquiry  he  had  made 
funds  that  the  Pace  Water  System 
o  expand  its  operations.     Before  I 
letter  I  looked  back  in  the  file. 
had  been  following  the  Pace  Water 
oan  from^  the  day  it  was  first  oon- 
We  have  mute  testimony  in   a  4- 
file. 


tiat 


sys'  em 


a  lot  of  pleasure,  too,  in  being  in  a 
to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  the  people 
burned  the  midnight  oil  to  make 
poaelble. 

>,  Charles  King,  Robert  Weekley, 
the  Pace  Water  System,  Inc..  up 


Fo  tune, 


until  today  to  me  only  names  on  an  appli- 
cation form,  but  important  people,  for  I 
heard  long  before  I  reached  Pace  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  these  men  to  their  community. 

Principal  Scun  Dixon  Is  another  that  de- 
serves recognition.  He  organized  the  vblvui- 
teer  group  that  lined  up  the  original  sub- 
scribers. 

Bill  Baskerville  is  another  whose  nanie 
should  be  mentioned.  Most  of  the  time  the 
engineers  that  are  engaged  in  these  projects 
stop  short  when  their  slide  rule  work  is  done. 
But  not  Bill  Baskerville.  Prom  what  I  have 
heard  he  pushed  tliis  project  all  the  way 
through. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  attorney,  rates  an  accolade, 
too.  His  service  has  been  measured  far  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

And  I  am  equally  proud  of  the  help  our 
Florida  people  have  been  able  to  give  this 
fine  community.  Tom  Shaddlck,  our  State 
director,  treats  this  project  as  If  it  were  his 
own,  and  Horace  Moore  our  man  in  Santa 
Rosa  County  has  made  the  Pace  Water  Sys- 
tem a  part  of  his  way  of  life. 

We,  that  Is,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, have  insiired  a  rather  sizable  loan  for 
the  Pace,  Fla.,  community.  The  funds  come 
from  private  sources  and  thus  constituted 
no  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  But  the 
full  faith  of  the  X7.S.  Oovernment  is  behind 
this  loan. 

Did  we  make  a  mistake? 

Did  we  hang  a  shadow  over  the  taxpayer? 

The  answer,  to  my  rhetorical  question  is  a 
flat  unequivocal,  "No." 

Pace  Is  a  prototype  of  the  nu"al  community 
that  is  strengthening  the  backbone  of 
America. 

Do  you  know  that  from  where  I  sit,  in 
Washington,  I  hear  and  read  statements  that 
would  have  our  people  believe  that  rural 
America  is  decadent,  a  thing  of  the  past,  a 
has-been. 

I  wish  that  those  false  prophets  could  be 
here  today. 

Pace  has  strength.  Pace  and  the  rest  of 
rural  America  will  move  ahead. 

I  feel  the  spirit  of  success  in  the  air. 

They  tell  me  that  the  University  of  West 
Florida  is  being  built  in  this  area,  that  1,000 
acres  have  been  set  aside  by  the  State  as  a 
college  site. 

They  tell  me  that  Chemstrand  and  Amer- 
ican Cyanimid  are  not  only  well  established 
in  this  general  area  but  have  fine  working 
relationships  with  the  community. 

This  is  fine.  You  are  in  the  mainstream. 
But  let  me  say  a  word  of  warning,  or  rather 
caution. 

You  have  a  fine  thing  going  here.  You 
have  a  rural  area  that  has  modem  schools 
under  construction  and  modern  industries 
furnishing  employment.  What  a  combina- 
tion. 

But  keep  a  mixture  in  yoxu-  environment. 
Hang  on  to  the  best  aspects  of  your  rural 
life. 

Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  get  bulldozed 
into  a  hit-or-miss  junky  suburbia. 

Keep  some  roots  in  the  country  and  keep 
the  country  rooting  around  you. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  grow  up  in  rural 
America.  I  have  had  the  bad  luck  to  live 
in  and  see  firsthand  what  undisciplined 
growth  can  do  for  rural  America. 

Many  years  ago  the  strip  from  Boston  to 
Richmond  was  occupied  with  cities  that  had 
fairly  clear  boundaries  and  with  open  coun- 
try, farm  country,  trees,  and  pastures  in 
between. 

In  more  recent  years  this  year  has  fallen 
prey  to  rather  ghastly  sprawling  develop- 
ments that  line  the  highways  with  hot  dog 
stands  and  auto  graveyards,  that  tear  down 
rather  than  build  up  the  rural  values  and 
the  rural  scene. 

Fight  to  keep  Pace  rural  in  the  sense  that 
you  have  breathing  space,  and  living  space, 
and  the  amenities  of  modern  day  living. 

You  have  everything  going  your  way. 

Don't  loae  your  advantage. 


I  take  no  small  amount  of  pleasure  in 
being  part  of  an  organization  that  has  helped 
some  800  riu^  communities  in  the  past 
4  years  obtain  decent  water  systems  as  one 
step  on  the  road  to  holding  their  own  in 
any  competition  of  the  best  place  to  live  in 
America. 

We  have  strong  backing  in  Washington. 
Congressman  Bob  Sikes  has  behind  him 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  President 
who  said,  "We  shall  not  let  rural  communi- 
ties wither  away"  the  President  who  is  be- 
hind legislation  to  double  the  size  of  the 
rural  water  system  program. 

And  we  have  at  the  head  of  my  organiza- 
tion carrying  out  the  directives  of  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman  with  a  zeal 
never  equalled  before  in  the  history  of  our 
organization,  a  man  named  Howard  Bertsch, 
a  friend  of  Bob  Sikes  and  a  person  wba  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  strongest  man  to 
head  the  drive  for  preserving  the  virtues  of 
rural  living  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

It  is  indeed  a  grand  feeUng  to  be  a  part  of 
this  strengthening  of  a  rural  community. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  there  was  some 
shadow  of  doubt  about  the  drinkablllty  of 
your  water. 

Gone  are  thp  days  when  several  families 
shared  one  pump. 

Today  water  is  cruising  through  the  water- 
line  in  Pace  in  the  same  fashion  that  it  is  in 
Pensacola.  And  what  a  system  you  have 
built — 22  miles  of  waterllnes  underground 
and  a  big  expansion  coming  up. 

This  system  will  bring  new  wealth  with  it. 

I  have  seen  it  happen  all  over  the  country. 

No  sooner  is  a  waterline  buried  than  the 
value  of  the  property  it  serves  starts  climbing. 

People  go  to  a  town  that  has  a  decent 
water  system. 

People  stay  in  a  town  that  has  a  decent 
water  system. 

Pace  is  growing. 

May  you  continue  to  grow  with  all  the 
vigor  that  leadership  of  the  type  that  is  In- 
herently yours  can  produce.  But  may  you 
grow  wisely  and  with  judgment. 

Keep  growing,  keep  strong,  keep  rural  In 
the  very  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Your  best  days  are  ahead. 


North  Pacific  Salmon  Fishery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
f  or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHIMGTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
point  up  that  the  success  of  some  of  the 
1965  Bristol  Bay  salmon  runs  in  Alaska 
does  not  represent  in  any  way  that  a 
solution  to  the  North  Pacific  salmon 
problem  has  been  found. 

Japan  would  like  to  have  people  believe 
that  this  extraordinary  run  proves  that 
the  Japanese  fishing  fieet  is  not  destroy- 
ing American  stocks  of  red  salmon  on  the 
high  seas.  The  Japanese  are  spreading 
the  word  that  the  volume  of  fish  that 
returned  to  Bristol  Bay  this  summer  re- 
moves the  argument  for  Japan  to  with- 
draw from  cooperating  with  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  conserving  our 
fishery  resources. 

The  Japanese,  of  course,  conveniently 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  were  3 
previous  lean  years  and  that  in  the  years 
ahead  there  is  little  promise  that  1965 
conditions  will  be  repeated.     Actually, 
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the  big  salmon  runs  occurred  in  only  2 
of  the  10  rivers  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area. 
Meanwhile,  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
erics  Commission  has  called  for  the 
strongest  possible  U.S.  position  toward 
pi^fection  of  American  salmon  and 
halibut  stock. 


Excerpts  From  an  Address  by  Adlai 
Stevenson  Before  the  Graduating  Class 
of  Williams  College  on  January  13 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  13. 
Adlai  Stevenson  spoke  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Williams  College.  One  of  his  last 
public  appearances,  Ambassador  Steven- 
son spoke  eloquently  of  the  needs  and 
dimensions  of  the  underdeveloped  world, 
and  the  reasons  for  foreign  aid. 

Excerpts  from  his  address  provide  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  statements  on 
our  relationship  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  testimony  to  the  greatness 
of  the  man  who  represented  the  United 
States  in  the  community  of  nations. 
The  excerpts  follow: 
We  shall  not  keep  peace  in  a  world  mined 
by  misery,  hunger,  and  despair. 

America  :can  add  »30  billion  to  an  annual 
gross  national  product  of  some  $630  biUion 
in  1  year.  And  that  equals  the  entire  gross 
national  product  of  Latin  America.  »  •  • 
One  contiilenfs  almost  casual  surplus  is  as 
great  as  the  whole  apparatus  of  living  among 
Its  neighbors. 

The  gap  grows  worse.  Since  1960 — when 
the  United  Nations  decade  of  development 
was  launched — the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  has 
been  growing  at  two  and  three  times  the 
speed  of  the  national  income  of  the  poorest 
group.  •  •  •  On  the  latest  estimates  issued 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  nations  whose 
gross  national  product  on  a  per  capita  basis 
is  above  $700 — America's  Incidentally,  is  the 
highest  In  the  world  at  $2.500— have  been 
increasing  their  we€ath  by  about  3  to  SVi 
percent  a  year. 

In  the  next  group — with  per  capita  figures 
of  $250  to  $700 — a  number  of  lively  nations, 
including  Greece  and  Israel  and  Taiwan,  have 
been  growing  by  about  5  percent  a  year. 
They  are  the  next  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  full 
development,  and  incidentally  moot  of  them 
have  received  massive  economic  assistance  in 
the  last  15  years  and  thus  offer  a  convincing 
answer  to  the  skeptics  who  doubt  the  effec- 
tiveness of  foreign  aid. 

But  below,  among  the  nations  whose  gross 
national  product  per  capita  is  below  $200,  the 
rate  of  growth  has  been  from  zero  to  a  mere 
2  percent — and  more  often  zero.  Yet  this 
group  covers  half  mankind  and  over  100 
countries. 

These  figures  are  inescapable.  The  poor 
are  caught  fast  in  the  ancient  trap  of  pov- 
erty, and  across  the  whole  globe  stretches  the 
darkening  shadow  of  Injustice  and  despair. 
What  do  we  do  about  it?  Pass  by  on  the 
other  side?  Lectiire  the  needy  on  the  virtues 
bf  thrift?  Scold  them  for  their  birth  rates? 
I  Over  the  last  century,  the  poorer  classes  In- 
side our  developed  Western  World  have  se- 
cured a  larger  share  of  the  economy's  steadily 
expanding  production.    And  the  richer  mem- 


bers of  society,  by  means  of  a  progressive  tax 
system,  have  shared  more  of  their  wealth 
with  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  And 
since  tax  money  went  Into  better  schooling 
and  housing  and  health  and  skills,  this  In 
turn  Increased  the  capacities  and  abilities  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  increased  their  pro- 
ductiveness, and  so  created  yet  more  wealth 
to  share. 

If  such  changes  can  be  brought  about  in- 
side domestic  society,  we  can  repeat  the 
success  in  the  larger  economy  of  the  world. 
The  proletarian  nations  of  today  are  no  more 
feckless,  thoughtless,  idle,  and  child  ridden — 
to  quote  a  few  of  our  current  pessimisms — 
than  were  the  proletarian  classes  of  the  day 
before  yesterday.  And  the  same  strategies 
are  available. 

What  chance  have  we  of  transcending  the 
world's  ideological  struggle  if  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  tackle  It  at  Its  roots — in  injustice 
and  resentment.  In  the  contrasts  of  wealth 
and  misery.  In  the  memories  of  colonial  con- 
trol. In  the  profound  resentment  of  the  white 
man.  In  the  growing  readiness  to  make  him 
the  scapegoat  of  every  form  of  human  lU? 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this.  Marx- 
ism as  an  ideology  Is  a  failure  •  •  •.  It  Is 
a  faulty,  inadequate.  Inconsistent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  majesty  and  destiny  of  man. 

But  Marxism  as  the  last  great  outburst  of 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  Is  something  else 
again.  Only  in  western  civilization  does 
this  note  sound  out^-^-of  outrage  at  injus- 
tice, of  compassion  for  misery  •  *  '.  It  cries 
out  as  the  laborers  In  the  coffee  plantations 
and  tea  gardens  and  cocoa  forests  are,  by  the 
chance  workings  of  the  market,  deprived  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  It  stirs  the  passions 
of  multitudes  as  they  stream  homeless, 
shelterless,  into  the  world's  great  slums  and 
read  of  the  swimming  pools,  the  multiple 
houses,  and  automobUes  of  the  privileged 
few. 

As  we  add  in  1  year  the  entire  national  in- 
come of  Africa  to  our  own  wealth,  as  we 
pour  out  our  $50  billion  on  arms,  as  we  shoot 
another  $5  billion  of  equipment  toward  the 
empty  moon — here  on  earth  the  sentence  of 
the  watchers  goes  forth  upon  our  society. 
"I  was  hungry  and  ye  fed  me  not."  "I  was 
naked  and  you  did  not  clothe  me." .  "I  was 
homeless  and  you  gave  me  no  shelter." 

These  Judgments  do  not  change.  Rather, 
they  acquire  a  new  dimension  because  of  the 
very  dimensions  of  oiu-  good  fortune.  If  we 
use  this  first  great  liberation  of  our  resources 
only  to  be  more  cc«nfortable,  we  can  be  sure 
that  God  is  not  mocked,  and  as  we  have  sown 
indifference,  so  we  shaU  reap  destruction. 

This  fate  is  not  determined.  We  have  the 
means.  We  have  the  choice.  We  can  remake 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  decision  has 
to  be  made  soon.  For  aU  the  while,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  world's  patience  ebb  away. 


Proposal  of  Site  for  Erection  of  200  Bev 
Proton  Accelerator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  won- 
drous State  of  Wisconsin,  recreational 
haven  for  ex-Presidents,  relaxing  para- 
dise for  weary  scientists.  Mother  Nature's 
most  lavish  gift  to  the  United  States,  is 
offering  free  and  clear  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  a  choice  site  for 


the  200-billion-electron-volt  (Bev)  pro- 
ton accelerator. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  recently  ap- 
proved a  joint  resolution  summarizing 
statewide  support  for  location  of  the 
proposed  atom  smasher  complex  in  the 
Badger  State. 

The  formal  Wisconsin  offer  has  been 
compiled  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  presented  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  formal  offer  spells 
out  the  countless  assets  J^isconsin  can 
provide— educationally,  scientifically, 
economically,  and  geographically. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
brief  mention  that  Wisconsin  has  some 
1,400  trout  streams  and  8,500  lakes 
which  is  home  for  sturgeon,  muskellunge, 
pike,  bass,  perch,  and  smelt. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  Wisconsin's 
land  area  is  covered  by  forest,  home  for 
deer,^bear.  red  fox,  raccoon,  partridge, 
geeseT  and  ducks. 

These  factors,  as  well  as  the  scientific 
and  cultural  inducements,  and  numerous 
other  attractions,  will  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass by  any  other  proposed  site  for  the 
200-Bev  accelerator. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  at  this  point  the  joint  resolution 
by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  105 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  locate 
the  proposed  200-Bev.  proton  accelerator  in 
Wisconsin  and  expressing  wholehearted  In- 
tent to  provide  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  and  construction  of  suitable 
auxiliary  faclUties  If  the  accelerator  is  so  lo- 
cated In  Wisconsin. 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  considering  alternative  sites  as  a  lo- 
cation for  the  construction  of  a  200-Bev.  ac- 
celerator; and 

Whereas  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
submitted  a  proposal  for  a  Wisconsin  site  as 
the  choice  for  the  new  accelerator  and  its  re- 
search mission;  and 

Whereas  Wisconsin  offers  an  ideal  site,  am- 
ple and  inexpensive  utility  services,  multiple 
transportation  facilities,  a  skilled  labor  force, 
excellent  scientific,  educational,  cultural,  and 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  scientific 
staff;  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  accelerator  in 
Wisconsin  would  correct  the  serious  Imbal- 
ance of  the  distribution  of  Federal  scientflSc 
facilities  among  the  major  geographic  areas 
of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  government,  educational  insti- 
tutions, business  community,  labor  unions, 
and  entire  citizenry  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin have  enthusiastically  expressed  complete 
endorsement  of  the  Wisconsin  site  for  the 
contemplated  accelerator;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring),  That  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
urge  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  locate  the  contemplated  200-Bev.  pro- 
ton accelerator  at  the  proposed  Wisconsin 
site;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin express  its  Intent  to  provide  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  con- 
struction of  suitable  auxiliary  facilities  for 
the  proposed  accelerator  if  it  is  located  in 
Wisconsin;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Chairman  and  the 
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3f  the  Division  of  Research  of  the 

Atoi  lie  Bnergy  Commission,  and  to  each 

>f  the  Wisconsin  delegation  in  Con- 

RCNBIXT  T.  HT7BDI, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  D.  Btjcki.zt. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Patbick  J.  King, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
WiLLXAX  P.  Nugent. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Uipitalum  Misunderstood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOlN:  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   ICABTUUfD 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  'ednesday,  August  18. 1965 


Mr 
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United 
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County 
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LONG  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker, 

States  proclaims  itself  a  free 

system.    It  is  the  dynamism 

I  ystem  that  is  our  chief  economic 

K>int  abroad.    The  whole  theory 

qynamic  free  economy  forms  the 

our  political  system.    Yet  mis- 

nding  of  the  operation  of  this 

is   widespread   throughout   the 

States. 

elditorial  in   the   Jeffersonian  of 

County,  entitled  "Capitalism 

rstood,"  reviews  the  comments 

C.  Kirkwood.  chairman  of  the 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  on  the 

economic  understanding  preva- 

our  Nation.     Let  us  hope  this 

will  motivate  an  increased  in- 

the  economic  education  of  the 

citizen  not  only  in  Baltimore 

Md.,  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

iditorial  follows: 


Robert 
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is  about  three  times  as  great  now  as  when 
we  entered  World  War  II. 

Despite  all  this,  misinformation  concern- 
ing our  system  abounds.  Here  Mr.  Kirkwood 
also  cites  examples.  Only  one  person  in 
three  thinks  that  Investment  in  factories  and 
machinery  makes  a  major  contribution  to 
economic  growth.  More  than  half  of  the 
adult  population  believes  that  net  profits  of 
most  business  firms  are  equal  to  or  exceed 
total  wages  paid,  while  fewer  than  one-tenth 
know  that  payrolls  substantially  exceed  prof- 
its. And  a  survey  of  high  school  seniors 
showed  that  too  many  of  them  thought 
American  business  was  monopoly  ridden  and 
that  profits  were  exorbitant. 

These  errors  of  belief  matter  deeply,  in  Mr. 

Klrkwood's  view, because  If  the  United 

States  is  to  maintain  ita  economic  leader- 
ship, the  private  enterprise  system  must  be 
permitted  to  fimctlou  freely.  And,  since  the 
attitude  and  action  of  present  and  future 
government  administrations  and  Congress 
are  actuated  by  public  opinion  and  political 
pressure,  it  is  essential  to  muster  active  and 
constructive  support  for  the  free  enterprise 
system."  Also,  he  says:  "And  not  the  least 
important  point  in  the  case  for  economic  lit- 
eracy is  the  fact  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  economic  decisions  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  of  the  greatest  moment  in 
the  personal  life  of  the  individual  citizen." 

What  can  be  done?  Mr.  Kirkwood  sug- 
gests that  business  and  professional  people 
work  more  closely  with  the  school  systems. 
He  points  to  the  need  for  maintaining  a  cli- 
mate of  opportunity,  that  being  basic  to  the 
system.  And  he  praises  the  various  existing 
programs  which  provide  training  and  knowl- 
edge to  young  people. 

At  the  end  Mr.  Kirkwood  restates  his 
theme  in  these:  "•  •  •  if  we  are  to  insure 
that  our  free  enterprise  system  Is  going  to 
continue  without  restrictive  regulations  that 
would  smother  It,  we  must  be  willing  to 
speak  out,  so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  understand  and  appreciate  the 
system's  contributions  and  Its  Important  role 
In  today's  society." 


Capttausm  Misttndesstood 


ind  more  business  leaders  have  been 

deep  concern  over  what  they  feel 

of  understanding  of  the  workings 

implicit  in   our  free  enterprise 

doing  things.    This  worry  is  based. 

subsllantlal  part,  on  surveys  that  Indicate 

misconception  of  what  that  system 

particularly    among    young 


values 


ac  ileved. 


appeal  for  better  understand- 
made  by  Robert  C.  Kirkwood,  chair- 
Jie  board  of  the  P.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
Address  ng  a  group  of  bvislness  and  profes- 
qien,  he  set  his  stage  in  these  words: 
who  have  enjoyed  the  tremendous 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  •  •   • 
particularly  remiss  If.  at  this  crltl- 
In  the  Nation's  history,  they  failed 
out  In  support  of  the  concept  that 
possible  the  highest  standard  of 
akhleved  by  any  nation  at  any  time  in 


ihe 


c  ne- 


New  High  in  AID  Spending  in  the 
'  United  States 


I  irkwood  fully  realizes  that  the  sys- 
lot  perfect.    But  it  has  done  an  out- 
job  of  correcting  deficiencies  and 
wrongs.     It  V  is,     in     his     words, 
most  remarkable  method  ever  de- 
producing  and  distributing  wealth, 
nd  services  •   •  ♦."    As  examples,  he 
fact  that  more  than  70  million  peo- 
employed,  despite  the  growth  of  au- 
that   our   Nation   produces   more 
third    of    all    the    m^nufact\u-ed 
the  world;  and  that  our  investment 
capital  plant,  including  institutions  such 
schopls  and  hoepitals,  as  well  as  factories. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  report  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  its  funds  went  for  American 
goods  and  services  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  fiscal  year — 1965.  Accord- 
ing to  AID  estimates,  this  80-percent 
level  will  be  surpassed  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year.  And  planning  estimates  call 
for  85  percent  of  AID  funds  committed  in 
fiscal  1966  to  be  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  new  high  in  AID  spending  in 
the  United  States  and  further  decreases 
the  effect  of  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams on  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. The  rate  compares  with  47  percent 
in  1962:  61  percent  in  1963;  and  74  per- 
cent in  1964.  At  a  time  when  we  are  all 
concerned  with  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  these  are  very  encouraging 
figures. 


As  AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell  re- 
cently reafllrmed  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

AID  expenditures  are  a  small  and  decreas- 
ing factor  In  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Bell  also  noted  at  that  time  that 
preliminary  figures  on  calendar  year  1^64 
show  that  AID  spent  approximately  $400 
million  abroad,  receiving  back  at  the 
same  time  more  than  $150  million  from 
repayments  on  prior  loans.  This  left  a 
net  adverse  effect  of  about  $250  million 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  Only  l6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  payments^ 
deficit  is  therefore  due  to  this  AID  im- 
pact.  V 

Elven  more  impressive  than  the  80-per- 
cent figure  which  covers  all  outlays,  is 
the  figure  for  commodity  procurement,  a 
major  component  of  the  total  outlay. 
In  this  category,  93  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar remains  in  the  American  economy. 
This  compares  with  86  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  for  commodities  during  fiscal 
1964  and  41  percent  during  fiscal  1960 
when  more  restrictive  purchase  policies 
had  not  yet  achieved  their  fullest  effect. 
While  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  join 
me  in  applauding  this  new  high  in  AID 
spending  in  the  United  States,  they  are 
no  doubt  asking  themselves  as  I  did 
about  the  meaning  of  this  80 -percent 
figure  in  terms  of  dollars  spent  in  the 
United  States.    According  to  AID,  this 
80-percent  U.S.  expenditure  figure  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1965— 
July  to  December  1964 — represents  $827 
million  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
goods  and  services,  of  a  total  of  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion.     This  figure  in- 
cludes such  program  spendmg  as  com- 
modity procurement,  inland  and  ocean 
freight  on  these  goods  and  on  surplus 
foods  distributed  by  associated  voluntary 
agencies,    technical    service,    contracts 
with  business  firms  and  universities,  for- 
eign student  training,  cost  of  AID  tech- 
nicians overseas,  U.S.  contributions  to 
international  organizations  for  dovelop- 
ment  and  relief  purposes,  and  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The  purchase  of  commodity  goods  ac- 
counts for  the  biggest  share  of  all  AID 
spending— $665.2  of  the  $1,030  million 
total  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1965.  Of 
that  amotmt,  U.S.  suppliers  during  the 
first  6  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
received  $616.2  million,  or  93  percent  of 
the  amount  of  $665.2  million  spent  on 
commodities.  This  is  a  record  high  for 
any  half  year. 

Paralleling  this  continued  upward 
trend  in  AID  spending  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  export  financing  for  Amer- 
ican firms  which  is  also  moving  at  a 
record  pace  in  terms  of  dollar  value.  The 
6  months  U.S.  total  of  $616.2  million 
compares  with  $993.5  million  in  U.S. 
commodities  during  all  12  months  of 
fiscal  1964.  It  already  exceeds  the  $586.4 
million  reported  for  the  entire  1962 
fiscal  year. 

As  the  following  table  summarizing 
procurement  source  trend  of  commodity 
spending — values  stated  in  millions  of 
dollars — shows,  there  has  been  a  fiuther 
decline  in  commodity  purchases  outside 
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the  United  States.  Only  1  percent  was 
ment  in  the  19  developed  countries— 
mainly  Western  Europe  and  Japan.    Six 


percent  was  bought  in  the  developing 
countries.  No  funds  may,  of  course,  be 
spent  in  Communist  bloc  areas. 


FiscHl  yoiir 


1959 

1960 -  - 

1961 - 

1982- 

1963...- 

1964 ---■ 

1965  (Isl  ImlO  - 


Total  coiri- 
modity  ex- 
penditures 


PnlU'd  Htates 


19   developed 
countries 


Devoloplng 
countries 


Amount     I'criTiit  \  Amount  |  Pwenl  |  Amount  1  Percent 


1,002.1 

$475. 0 

1,040.2 

42Z7 

1,064.6 

4«6.7 

H83.9 

586.4 

1,146.0 

905.1 

1,160.2 

993.5 

fi65.2 

616.  2 

1 

.- 

1 

47 

$422.  3 

42 

$104.(5 

41 

613.9 

49 

103.6 

44 

496.4 

47 

92.4 

W 

139.0 

Ki 

158.6 

7ft 

78.0 

lti2.  7 

m; 

38.7 
10.5 

4 

118.1 
38.6 

1 

11 

10 
9 

18 
14 
10 


In  the  commodity  purchase  category. 


In  the  commooity  pur.;ii*«H:  .u^^»^..  from  American  mUls  amounted  to  $131.7 

neSly  one-Si^r  of  the  $616.2  million  million  or  95  percent  of  all  AID-financed 

to  ATO-finaiiced  exports  during  the  6  steel  piU  Products^ 

S^fS^SpS^^SSrirmS:  a^r^urin^usSal^^PS^^^ 


ments.  The  value  from  UJ3.  manufac- 
turers was  $149.9  million,  accounting  for 
92  percent  of  aU  machinery  and  equip- 
ment purchases. 

the  same  category,  iron  and  steei 


In 


Motor  vehicles  and  parts,  $44.4  mil- 
lion, 99  percent;  chemical  and  related 
products— including  pharmaceuticals— 
$45  million,  90  percent;  fertilizers,  $38.1 
million,  92  percent;  copper,  $15.1  million. 


97  percent;  pulp  and  paper,  $15.7  million, 
90  percent;  textiles,  $16.8  mlllkm.  98  per- 
cent; railroad  equipment,  $10.7  million, 
99  percent;  petroleum  and  products, 
$20.9  million,  68  percent;  and  rubber  and 
products,  $15  million,  98  percent. 

Among  developing  areas  buying  these 
goods  with  AID  credits,  the  Near  East- 
south  Asia  region  accoimted  for  the 
greatest  value,  $315  million — all  but  $6 
million  being  purchased  frcxn  VS.  sup- 
pUers.  India,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  to- 
gether bought  nearly  $280  million  of  Ufi. 
products  during  the  6-month  period. 

American  exports  of  AID-financed 
goods  to  other  regions  during  this  period 
were:  Latin  America.  $139.7  million;  Par 
East,  $115.2  million;  and  Africa,  $45.8 
million. 

To  all  of  us  who  support  AID'S  efforts 
to  assist  the  underdeveloped  countries  in 
their  struggle  for  social  and  economic 
betterment,  and  yet  were  deeply  con- 
cerned with  our  balance-of-pajrments 
problem,  these  are  indeed  very  encourag- 
ing figures. 

The  following  is  the  Ust  of  AID  com- 
modity expenditures  during  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1965 : 


AID  commodity  expemiitures  during  the  Ut  6  month.^  vf  fiscal  year  1965 

(In  millicms  of  dollars] 


Selected  commodity  groups 


Total  AID  commodity  expenditures 

Maililnery  and  equipment..- 

Electrical  apparatus,  including  generators  and 


Total 
com- 
modity 
cipend- 
itures 


Commodity  expend- 
itures in  tlie  United 
States 


motors ,  . 

Construction,  mining,  and  conveying  equipment. 

Tractors  and  agricultural  equipment 

Engines  and  turbines - ---■ 

Metalworklng   mBchlnery,   including   machine 

tools 

Other  machinery  and  equipment--.- 


■^(■Ifttfd  fommodiiy  groups 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 


616.2 


Iron  and  steel  mill  products 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

.Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Industrial  chemicals -- 

Raw  material  for  plastics-..- 

Other 


Motor  vehicle*,  engines,  and  parts. 


(46.2) 
(27. 8) 
(19.9) 
(14.  2) 

(8.8) 
(47.0) 


149.9 


(39. 8) 
(26.4; 
(19.  6) 
(12.3) 

(8-3) 
(43.3) 


93 


92 


138.0 


50.0 
(14.4) 
(13.  n 
(10.75 
(11.9) 


44. 


Engines  and  parts 

Trucks  and  buses 

Passenger  automobiles  and  other 


(22.5) 

(20.4) 

0.8) 


131.7 


45.0 
(1-2.0) 
(10.9) 
(10.5) 
(11.6) 


44.4 

(22.3) 

(20.  4) 

(1.7) 


(88) 
(95) 
(98) 
(87) 

(95) 
(92) 

"~9r 

90 

(83) 
(83) 
(98) 
(97) 


Fertilizers,  aU  types.. ,  » 

Nonferrous  metals  and  products- 


Total 
com- 
modity 
expend- 
itures 


Commodity  expend- 
itures in  the  United 

SUtes 


41.5 

27.5 


Copper 

.Aluminum.    . 
Other 

Petroleum  and  products. 


99 


(99) 

(100) 

(94) 


Lubricants,  greases,  and  other  nonfuels- 
Petroleuni  fuels  anci  crude  oil 


Fabricated  basic  textiles 

Pulp  and  paper,  including  newsprint- 
Rubber  and  products 

Railroad  transportation  equipment. -.. 


(16.6) 
(6.2) 
(5.7) 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 


38.1 

25.1 


30.6 


U5.1) 

(4.5)] 
(5.4) 


(22.1) 
(8.5) 


locomotives 
Other  . 


Nonmetallic  niiner.ils ----:  -   / 

Other  and  unclassified  commodities  and  adjustments 
(including  advance  commodity  financingl 


17.1 
17.8 
18.3 
10.7 


(7.2) 
(3.6) 


2a9 


(20.5) 

(.4) 


16.8 
15.7 
15.0 
10.7 


(7.1)1 

(3.6) 


10. 
91^.. 


V 


6.3  I 
96.7  ' 


92 
91 

(97) 
(73) 
(95) 

^ 

'93) 
<S) 

90 
98 
99 

(99) 
(99) 

89" 

98 
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Are  We  "Drowning"  in  the  Air  We 
Breathe? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18, 1965 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  public  is  becoming   ac- 
tively aware  of  the  need  to  control  air 


pollution.  In  the  Commimity  News,  pub- 
lished in  Mount  Airy,  Md..  for  August  13. 
1965.  the  pertinent  question  \s  asked: 
"Are  We  'Drowning'  in  the  Air  We 
Breathe?" 

This  is  a  question  that  has  bothered 
me  for  a  long  time.  On  January  7  of 
this  year.  I  introduced  KM.  2105.  to  re- 
quire new  motor  vehicles  transported  in 
interstate  commerce  to  be  equipped  with 
a  device  to  control  or  prevent  the  dis- 
charge of  air  pollutants. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  Com- 
munity News  agrees  with  me  that  one 


of  the  most  necessary  yet  easiest  ways 
to  control  air  pollutants  would  be  the  in- 
stallation of  a  control  device  on  cars. 

The  article  follows: 

Akz  We  "Drownikc"  in  the  Air 
We  Breathe? 

Take  .1  flbli  out  of  water  and  he  dies.  A 
fish's  medium  of  ejtlsteuce  Is  "water."  He 
literaUy  'breathes"  it  as  we  breathe  air.  But 
pollute  this  water  in  which  he  Uves  and  he 
will  then  die— Just  as  surely  as  if  he  had  no 
water  at  all. 

Shut  off  a  man's  air  and  he  also  dies. 
This  Is  because,  unlike  a  fish,  his  medium 
of    existence    Is    the    air   he    breathes.     But 
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is  an  Increasing  recognition  among 

public  that  we  are  befouling 

to  a  dangerous  point,   particularly 

iroiind   our  large  Industrial   cities. 

\  he  "open  country,"  where  our  small 

not    overlndustriUlzed    as    yet, 

exists  a  danger  from  another  quar- 

is  from  the   poisonous  exhausts 

countless  thousands  of  motor  vehl- 

clo^glng    our    highways.     Some    States 

ady  met  this  menace  head  on  by 

that  all  cars  and  trucks  operating 

t^elr  Jurisdictions  be  equipped  with 

known  as  "blowby"  devices  which 

he    emission    of    noxious    gases    by 

10  percent  or  more.     A  number  of 

mi  nuf  acturers  are  also  beginning  to 

t  his   equipment   on   new  cars.     And 

time.     It  Is  said  this  will  probably 

cost  of  cars  by  around  $75  apiece, 

is   minor   when   weighed    against 

to  hiiman  life  which  now  exists 

jf  the  lack  of  them. 

llesel-powered  trucks  are  among  the 

»ffender8.     They     puff      their     way 

towns  at  night,  their  lofty  exhavist 

spitting  their  foul  exhaust  gases  into 

upstairs  bedroom  windows  of  homes 

tllelr  way.     Water  pollution   is  a  se- 

But  so  Is  air  pollution,  and 

time  scMnething  is  done  about  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C  FISHER 

or  TKZAS 

IN  TriE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Tednesday.  August  18.  1965 


ttlSHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 

^otes  on  the  bill,  H.R.  2580,  to 

our  immigration  laws,  I  suggest 

should  look  behind  the  facade  of 

catch-phrases  which  gives  this 

its  apparent  appeal.     There 

no  more  important  legislation 

dealing  with  the  lifeblood  of 

Nation  and  we  ought  to  tinker  with  it 

the  most  careful  scrutiny,  be- 

Nation  is  not  just  forests,  cities, 

and  prairies;  it  is  people. 

the  past  fiscal  year,  under  ex- 

Ikw  there  were  admitted  into  the 

States  a  total  of  292,248  aliens  for 

residence.      By    categories, 

as  follows:  102,844  quota  im- 

and  189,404  nonquota  Immi- 

Of  the  nonquota  immigrants. 

were  quota-free  Western  Hemis- 

[nmigrants  and  50,120  were  rela- 

refugees. 

how  would  the  numerical  limi- 

be  affected  by  the  proposed  bill? 

nstead  of  102,844  who  were  ad- 

is  quota  immigrants,  we  wcu'd  re- 

,000  prescribed  in  the  bill.    In 

\fords,  there  would  be  an  increase 

in  this  category  alone.   Next,  the 

of  quota-fre3  status  to  parents 

citizens  would  mean  that  5  years  after 

immigration  of  an  alien  to  these 

ind  his  acquisition  of  citizenship, 

could  be  added  quota  free. 
Speaker,  the  elimination  of  the 
origios  quota  system,  as  pro- 


vided in  the  bill  H.R.  2580,  would  do 
much  more  than  change  the  cultural 
pattern  of  our  immigration — serious  as 
this  would  be.  It  would  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  numbers  who  would  be 
pouring  into  this  country  from  nonquota 
countries.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  world  is  located  in 
countries  circumscribed  by  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle  of  the  present  immigra- 
tion law.  Under  the  present  law,  these 
orientals  are  admissible  only  under 
quotas  fixed  for  orientals.  Now,  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  removal  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle  provision  and  the  elim- 
ination of  place  of  birth  as  a  criterion  in 
making  a  quota  charge? 

It  will  mean  that  nonquota  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  become 
simply  waystations  in  an  ever-increas- 
ing migration  to  the  United  States  from 
the  heavily  overpopulated  countries  of 
the  Orient.  Remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
nonquota  immigration  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  already  exceeds 
quota  immigration  by  several  thousand 
annually. 

Already.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over 
16  millions  overseas  Chinese;  that  is. 
Chinese  who  are  living  in  countries  other 
than  China.  These,  and  others  who  will 
follow  them,  could,  under  the  proposed 
bill,  occupy  the  same  immigration  status 
as  the  natives  of  any  country  in  which 
they  reside.  They  would,  under  the  bill, 
have  the  same  initial  quota  ceiling  as 
every  country;  namely,  20,000  per  year 
for  China,  plus  access  to  the  quotas  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  plus 
nonquota  status  in  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  in  which  they  reside.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  birth  rate  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  approximately  three  times  the 
rate  of  white  Americans. 

It  is  further  proposed  in  the  bill  to 
add  Jamaica.  Trinidad,  and  Tobago  to 
those  countries  from  which  aliens  may 
enter  the  United  States  nonquota.  May 
I  say  in  passing  that  the  cultural  back- 
ground, the  basic  concepts,  the  stand- 
ards of  government,  and  the  economic 
status  of  the  teeming  millions  in  these 
coimtries  are  far  different  from  those  in 
our  country.  The  incentive  to  pour  in- 
to our  already  crowded  urban  areas  is 
great.  The  impact  cannot  but  be  se- 
rious. But,  under  the  labels  pasted  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  2580,  we  wiU  be  opening 
the  doors  because  we  do  not  want  to 
discriminate. 

There  is  a  kind  of  hypocrisy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  excuse  which  is  given 
for  eliminating  so-called  discrimination 
from  our  immigration  laws;  because  un- 
der the  bill,  H.R.  2580,  there  will  be  the 
rankest  sort  of  discrimination  against 
the  people  of  those  countries  from  which 
have  stemmed  the  streams  of  migrants 
who  founded  and  developed  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  bill  each  country  of  Eur- 
ope will  remain  under  a  fixed  ceiling 
of  20,000  per  year;  but  the  nonquota 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  continue  quota-free.  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  quotas  of  the  two  countries 
from  which  the  majority  of  our  immi- 
grants have  historically  come;  namely. 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  At  the 
present  time  the  quota  for  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  is  65,000  per  year 


and  the  quota  for  Germany  is  25,814, 
Under  the  bill  these  will  both  be  cut  to 
20.000  per  year.  At  the  same  time  each 
of  the  20  countries  of  the  Orient  that 
presently  have  minimum  quotas  of  100 
will  have  a  quota  ceiling  of  20,000,  or  a 
total  oriental  quota  of  200,000. 

It  is  as  inevitable  as  the  rising  of  the 
Sim  that  under  the  proposed  bill  the 
complexion  of  our  immigration  stream 
will  shift  from  predominantly  Emopean 
to  predominantly  African,  Latin,  and 
Asiatic.  The  impact  on  our  institutions, 
our  Government,  our  entire  society  can- 
not presently  be  accurately  forecast,  but 
that  there  will  be  a  profound  impact  no 
informed  person  can  deny. 

The  elimination  from  the  present  law 
of  provisions  which  are  designed  to 
screen  out  the  physicially  unfit,  likewise, 
will  certainly  result  in  an  increase  in 
numbeijs — and  a  corresponding  burden 
on  our  citizenry. 

There  is  a  serious  security  threat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  would  result  in  the  ex- 
pected substantial  increase  in  Asiatic 
migration  to  these  shores.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  flow  of  Asiatic  immigration 
to  this  country  is  checked  by  the  simple 
device  of  a  quota  limitation  to  which  all 
Asiatics  are  chargeable.  With  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  inMnigration  of 
Asiatics,  coming  not  only  from  the 
Orient,  but  from  every  country  in  which 
they  reside,  the  problem  of  procuring 
background  information  to  screen  out 
subversives  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. Moreover,  most  of  the  background 
information  regarding  Communist  ac- 
tivities would  be  lodged  in  Oriental  Com- 
munist coimtries;  and  hence  unavailable 
to  our  security  oflBcials.  Furthermore, 
the  language  barriers,  with  the  many 
dialects — unfamiliar  to  our  immigration 
officers  would  only  compound  the  danger 
inherent  in  an  attempt  to  screen  out 
security  threats;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  International  Communist  Con- 
spiracy will  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
to  increase  its  penetration  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  votes  have- been  cor- 
ralled to  pass  this  bill  with  an  over- 
whelming majority.  I  have  been  under 
strong  pressure  to  Join  the  multitude  and 
vote  for  the  catch-phrases  behind  which 
this  bill  masquerades.  I  cannot  do  so. 
The  future  of  my  country  is  at  stake. 
I  am  as  confident  as  I  am  that  I  am  alive 
that  time  will  prove  that  my  fears  are 
justified  and  that  this  bill,  if  it  becomes 
law,  will  be  disastrous  to  our  Nation. 

With  permission  I  insert  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  August  14,  1965,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  entitled  "How  Much  Will  Melt- 
ing Pot  Hold?": 

How  Much  Will  Melting  Pot  Hold? 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

Under  the  present  McCarran-Walter  Im- 
migration Act,  the  United  States  is  the  most 
generous  of  all  nations  in  its  immigration 
policy.  It  not  only  admits  about 'r  200,000 
more  newcomers  a  year  than  any  other  coun- 
try, but  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries  on 
earth  that  excludes  no  nation. 

Yet  the  Johnson  administration  is  mount- 
ing a  massive  attack  on  what  restrictions 
we  have,  and  Congress  may.  indeed,  be  stam- 
peded Into  a  liberalized  bUl  that  will  open 
the  gates  to  an  Inflow  from  the  backward, 
the  poor,  and  the  overcrowded  nations  of  the 
world. 
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Briefly  the  proposed  bill  ends  the  prefer- 
ence for  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles 
and  northern  Europe.  It  claims  to  Increase 
K,  less  than  7.000  the  present  annual  taunl- 
Sant  quota.  True,  but  a  weasel.  For  It 
Sansf  ers  all  nonused  quotas  Into  a  common 
Dot  Since  north  Eiu-ope  and  the  United 
Kingdom  fail  by  50  to  60  thousand  a  year  to 
use  their  present  quotas,  this  would  be  added 
to  the  niunber  of  newcomers  admitted. 

But  there's  much  more.  Nonquota  status 
would  be  extended  to  all  parents,  wives  and 
children,  not  merely  of  U.S.  citizens,  but  of 
resident  aUens,  as  well.  A  man  with  a  per- 
manent visa  to  the  United  States  could  bring 
over  the  whole  famUy  without  any  restric- 
tion Present  prohibitions  against  the  Immi- 
gration of  mental  defectives,  the  Insane,  the 
epUeptic,  etc.,  would  be  eliminated. 

All  Latin  America  would  remain  quota 
free  Any  Latin  proposing  to  take  up  per- 
manent residence  In  the  United  States  Is 
supposed  to  satisfy  an  American  consul  as  to 
hlB  financial  responsibility.  But  this  Is  easily 
evaded.  Right  now,  we  are  getting  a  lot  of 
World's  Fair  "citizens".  I.e.,  Latins  who  buy 
a  10-percent-down  plane  ticket  to  New  York, 
ostensibly  to  see  the  fair,  and  who  then 
refuse  to  go  home. 

It  Is  further  proposed  to  add  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Tobago  to  the  quota-free  Latin 
American  lUt.  Trinidad  has  the  largest 
Hindu  population  In  the  Western  World. 
Right  now,  Britain  is  stiffening  Its  Immigra- 
tion policy  toward  these  Islands  even  though 
they  are  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
There  are  approximately  a  million  Chinese 
in  Latin  America.  These  are  currently  count- 
ed as  orientals,  but  the  new  law  would  make 
Latins  of  them.  The  birth  rate  of  American 
Chinese  Is  three  times  the  birth  rate  of  white 
Americans. 

We  are  already  the  most  generous  of  all 
nations  when  It  comes  to  letting  In  political 
refugees  quota  free.  Between  1948  and  1961 
we  admitted  715,000  displaced  persons.  We 
have  added  250,000  Cuban  refugees.  Leaders 
of  crowded  countries  may  soon  be  tempted  to 
start  persecuting  any  unpopular  minority  on 
the  theory  that  Uncle  Sam  will  take  them  In. 
This  fraudulent  bUl  is  being  sold  to  Amer- 
icans on  the  ground  that  our  present  law 
hurts  America's  image  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  We  are  told  we  must  divest  ovirselves 
of  ethnic  favoritism  in  Immigration  If  we 
are  to  remain  popular.    Popular? 

Let's  look  at  a  few  samples  of  immigration 
restrictions  Imposed  by  foreign  nations. 

U.S.SJa. — no  immigrants  except  by  special 
arrangements.  Australia — no  nonwhltes. 
Switzerland — no  Immigrants.  Argentina  and 
Venezuela — no  colored  Immigrants.  Cana- 
da— Asiatics  practically  excluded.  Central 
America — no  Asiatics  or  Middle  Easterners. 
Jordan,  Morocco-^long  residence  and  must 
know  Arabic.  Israel — only  Jews  invited. 
Liberia — no  Immigrants  who  are  not  of  Negro 
descent.  Turkey — must  have  Turkish  back- 
ground.   Japan — ^no  Immigrants. 

Now,  let's  grasp  a  nettle.  The  new-thlnk 
claims  that  a  man  mxist  stand  convicted  of 
bigotry  If  he  believes  that  the  people  from 
one  country  might  make  better  American 
citizens  tr^«^"  people  from  another. 

Why  should  we  check  ovur  brains  In  fear 
of  this  charge?  Who  thinks  America  would 
be  what  it  is  today  If  It  had  drawn  Its  Im- 
migrants largely  from  Arabs  or  Hottentots  or 
Mongolians  or  SicUians?  There  are  certain 
reqviirements  for  making  a  highly  Industrial 
representative  republic  work,  and  certain 
peoples  are  just  plainly  better  at  It  than 
others. 

In  March  1924,  the  New  York  Times  said 
editorially: 

"A  country  has  a  right  to  say  who  shall 
and  shall  not  oome  in.  It  is  not  for  any  for- 
eign country  to  determine  our  immigration 
policy.  The  basis  for  restriction  must  be 
chosen  with  a  view  not  to  the  interest  of  any 
groups   In   this   counrty,   whether  racial   or 


religious,  but  rswther  with  a  view  to  tlie  coun- 
try's best  Intereete.  The  great  test  la  asslmll- 
ablltty.  Will  the  newcomers  fit  Into  Ameri- 
can life  readily?  !■  their  culture  sufficiently 
akin  to  our  own? 

"Certain  groups  do  not  fvuse  easily,  but 
endeavor  to  keep  alive  their  racial  distinc- 
tions when  they  settle  among  us.  They 
seek  to  create  fore^m  blocs  In  our  midst." 

The  New  York  Times  has  since  changed  Its 
mind,  but  a  lot  of  Americans  wUl  think  that's 
a  mighty  fine  editorial. 

There  are  only  a  few  days  left  in  which 
to  get  the  word  to  Washington. 


Milwaukee  Norte  Brings  Hope  to  Pern 
Slnmt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dedicated  work  performed  by  the  doctors 
and  nurses  of  American  mercy  ship,  SS 
Hope  has  received  much  deserved  recog- 
nition. 

Less  well  known,  perhaps,  is  the  con- 
tinuing nature  of  Hope  programs  after 
the  great  white  ship  has  weighed  anchor 
and  sailed  off  for  other  ports. 

This  part  of  the  Hope  program  was 
highlighted  recently  in  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
the  work  of  a  young  Milwaukee  nurse 
who  is  one  of  my  constituents.  The 
nurse.  Miss  Claudette  Lukasik,  left  a 
relatively  comfortable  life  as  a  public 
health  nurse  to  work  at  a  minimal  sal- 
ury  in  the  slums  of  Peru  for  1  year  with 
Project  Hope's  medical  team. 

Miss  Lukasik,  who  recently  returned 
to  this  country  for  a  visit,  was  based  in 
Trujillo,  where  Hope  is  establishing 
Peru's  first  residency  and  internship  pro- 
gram at  the  city's  medical  school,  and 
is  directing  the  stafT  of  a  newly  built 
hospital. 

Most  of  Miss  Lukasik's  efforts— and 
her  greatest  achievements — are  with  the 
children  of  the  slums  of  northern  Peru, 
where  she  is  teaching  them — and  their 
parents— lifesaving  practices  in  diet, 
sanitation,  and  personal  hygiene.  She 
wUl  return  to  Peru  soon  for  another  year 
of  this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  to  say 
that  this  devoted  yoimg  woman  halls 
from  my  congressional  district.  I  know 
miy  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me  In 
commending  her  on  her  work  and  in 
extending  her  best  wishes  for  future  suc- 
cess. The  July  27.  1965,  article  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  about  Miss  Lukasik 
follows: 

Project  Hope  Nurse  Helps  in  Peru  Slums 
Little  things  like  a  glass  of  water  now 
mean  a  great  deal  to  Claudette  Lukasik,  2739 
South  46th  Street,  who  recently  completed  a 
year's  stay  in  Trujillo,  Peru,  as  a  Project 
Hope   worker. 

Miss  Lukasik,  29,  had  been  a  public  health 
nurse  in  Milwaukee  for  6  years  before  she 
joined  Project  Hope  last  July.  She  will  re- 
turn to  Peru  for  another  year's  tour  of  duty. 
Project  Hope  (Health  Opportunity  lor 
People  Everywhere)    was  begun  in  1960  bm 


part  of  President  Elsenhower's  people-to- 
people  aid  program.  The  retired  Navy  hos- 
pital ship  Consolation  was  chartered  from 
the  Government.  ...      ^ 

Renamed  the  Hope,  it  went  to  southeast 
Asia  and  then  visited  Peru  In  19C3-63. 
After  the  ship  left  Peru,  the  Goiwrnment 
Invited  the  project  to  staff  a  now  ho^ltal. 
In  addition,  there  are  100  clinics  In  the 
slums  of  Peru. 

worked  in  slttms 
The  sliuns,  where  Miss  Lvikaslk  spent 
much  of  her  time  working,  are  filled  with 
migrants  from  the  mountain  areas  Uvlng  in 
adobe  huts.  "They  are  often  lUlterate  and 
Jobless,"  she  said. 

"An  Infant's  bed  Is  often  a  hole  cut  out  of 
the  dirt  floor,"  Miss  Lukasik  said.  "If  I  tell 
a  mother  to  wash  her  chllds  badly  Infected 
face  four  times  a  day  with  lots  of  hot  water, 
I'm  asking  for  the  Impossible.  In  the 
slums  water  costs  a  penny  a  gallon,  and 
there  Is  no  electricity." 

Miss  Lukasik  went  to  Peru  last  July  as 
part;  of  the  land  crew  left  by  the  SS  Hope  to 
man  the  new  hospital. 

"I  could  feel  myself  walking  on  the  pres- 
tige of  the  ship,"  she  said. 


WORLD   SEEMS    SMALLEU 

Although  the  ship  was  initially  met  with 
cries  of  "Yankee,  go  home"  due  to  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  *0,000  Peruvians  walked  15 
miles  to  cheer  the  Hope  when  it  left  10 
months  later. 

"I  was  always  interestd  In  foreign  nurs- 
ing." Miss  Lukasik  said  In  explaining  why  she 
joined  the  project.  "With  the  stlmvdl  of  Dr. 
Tom  Dooley's  work,  medicare,  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  world  seems  smaller,"  she  said. 

Hope  Is  neither  a  governmental  nor  a  re- 
ligious project.  Miss  Lukasik  said. 

••It's  strictly  a  people-to-people  endeavor," 
she  added,  "supported  by  business,  industry, 
and  individuals." 

The  mission  club  at  her  high  school.  Notre 
Dame,  sent  money  to  Trujillo  while  she  was 
there,  she  noted. 

The  main  mission  of  the  2S8-bed  ship  is  to 
teach  local  medical  personnel  the  newest 
methods. 

"Every  American  works  with  a  Peruvian 
counterpart,"  the  nurse  said.  "We  try  to 
work  oiuselves  out  of  a  job  by  training  local 
people  to  take  our  places. 

PIGEONS  OFFEBED  AS  GITTS 

"You  get  much  more  out  of  the  project 
than  you  put  In  •  •  •  a  real  education  and 
appreciation  of  many  things. 

"It  humbles  you  to  receive  two  pigeons  or 
a  couple  of  eggs — things  that  are  worth  little 
to  you  but  mean  much  to  the  people.  .Two 
pigeons  could  be  fattened  for  a  gala  birthday 
party.  To  give  them  away  is  a  great  sacri- 
fice." 

Miss  Lukasik  and  the  other  Project  Hope 
people  in  Peru  run  dental  and  prenatal  clin- 
ics, refer  patients  to  other  hospitals,  and 
make  home  visits,  as  well  as  running  the  new 
Peruvian  hospital. 

The  Hope  Is  now  in  Africa  and  will  return 
to  New  York  in  August.  It  will  leave  for 
Nicaragua  in  January.  The  ship  visits  only 
those  countries  where  medical  groups  have 
invited  it  to  come. 


District  Building  Inspectors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    T(»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attentlwi  of  our  colleagues 
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the  folowing  WMAL-TV  editorial 
broadca^  during  the  week  of  August  1, 
1965. 

Distridt  building  inspectors  should  be 
assigned  to  slums,  where  the  need  for 
them  is  neatest. 

The  e<  itorlal  follows: 

D:  STRICT  BtnLDING   INSFECTOSS 
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building    Inspectors    are     going 

lioking  for  minor  violations  in  sub- 

suUdlngs,    while    the    city's   slums 

Til  tually  unmolested.     The  city's  in- 

liave  found  mln\iscule  infractions 

naintalned    commercial    buildings. 

discovered  while  flagrant  viola- 

c^her  parts  of  the  city  have  not  been 

It's  obvious,  driving  through  some 

of    the    city,    that    the   structures 
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ire  violations  in  every  part  of  the 

the  need  to  improve  slum  hous- 

conditions  is  urgent.    Building  inspec- 
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louse — in  slum  and  marginal  hous- 

The  Csnunlssloners  should  then 

action  to  have  any  violations 
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Today  the  Government  of  Rumania  is 
reasserting  its  independence.  As  it 
breaks  loose  from  the  shackles  of  Soviet 
domination  it  seeks  closer  ties  with  the 
West — with  the  United  States.  It  is  odd 
that  it  should  continue  to  pursue  the  very 
policies  which  endanger  the  establish- 
ment of  Rumania's  new  international  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Government  of  Rumania  should  be 
well  advised  that  Americans  have  not 
forgotten  their  Hungarian  kinsmen;  that 
the  United  States  will  not  turn  its  back 
upDn  their  mistreatment.  Let  us  make 
the  Rumanian  Government  well  aware  of 
the  concern  of  the  American  people  and 
of  this  Chamber  for  the  fate  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  Transylvania. 


vigc  rous 


Inspectors  should  be  assigned  to 
where  they  are  needed  most. 


IKscrnubatioB    A|;dntt    die    Hungarian 
Miiiority  in  Transylyania 


E3trENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  alphonzo  bell 

OF   CALITOnmA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  EELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  political  sci- 
entists lave  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
tragic  c  efects  in  all  oligarchial  systems 
is  the  la  :k  of  representation  for  minority 
groups.  If  the  government  becomes  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  at  all  it  is  only  to 
an  asselive  majority — the  mass  of  the 
populat  on  which,  by  its  sheer  size,  forces 
the  go^  emment  to  respond  to  its  de- 
mands. Minority  groups,  unable  to  exert 
any  infl  lence  on  the  callous  fimctionaires 
of  the  s  ate,  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
mob. 

Even  more  tragic  are  the  shocking  in- 
stances, to  which  this  century  has  too 
often  b<  en  a  witness,  of  conscious  efforts 
dlrectec  by  totalitarian  regimes  to  de- 
stroy ei  tire  minority  groups. 

Such  is  the  deplorable  situation  which 
now  ex  sts  in  the  province  of  Transyl- 
vania 1(  cated  near  the  Rumanian-Hun- 
garian )order.  Hungarian  sources  have 
docume  ited  as  many  as  278,000  cases  of 
the  outright  murder  or  deportation  of 
Hungar  ans  during  the  last  decade. 

In  th ;  early  years  of  Communist  rule, 
a  good  deal  of  the  Injiistice  suffered  by 
the  Hui  garian  minority  was  part  of  that 
inflictet  upon  all  who  refused  to  bow  to 
Commu  nist  tyranny.  Today  the  situa- 
tion is  less  ambiguous:  Hungarians  are 
being  p  srsecuted  simply  because  they  are 
a  natloi  lal  minority  group. 

Then  are  over  1.6  million  Hungarians 
in  Runania  today.  They  are  excellent 
represe:  itatives  of  an  old  and  talented 
people:  a  pec^e  which  has  had  a  most 
valuabl ;  influence  not  only  on  the  culture 
of  Euro  }e,  but  on  that  of  America  as  welL 


James  A.  Farley  Lectures  on  "Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Man'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times  a 
biographical  footnote  to  history  is  more 
fascinating  than  an  entire  chapter. 
Such  is  the  intimate  profile  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  the  32d  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  drawn  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  former 
Postmaster  General  and  national  Demo- 
cratic chairman,  at  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  on 
August  7. 

As  General  Farley  so  eloquently  points 
out,  he  and  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
parted  on  principles,  but  they  also  met 
on  principles. 

Mr.  Farley's  balanced  and  brilliant 
perspective  on  the  characters  and  events 
of  the  past  and  present  makes  him  not 
only  a  great  American  but  a  splendid 
contributor  to  human  history. 

For  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  text  of  Mr.  Far- 
ley's address  on  President  Roosevelt,  fol- 
lowed by  the  comment  of  several  news- 
papers in  the  Michigan  area. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Man 
(Lecture  by  James  A.  Farley) 

"F.D.R. — the  Man"  is  a  diiBcult  asslgn- 
xnent,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  a 
man  from  his  accomplishments.  The  per- 
sonality of  President  Roosevelt  is  reflected 
in  his  flrst  two  administrations  more  than 
in  his  last  two.  In  the  last  two,  the  compul- 
sions of  war  and  of  failing  health  assailed 
him.  In  his  first  two  administrations,  he 
had  much  more  freedom  of  action. 

A  man  may  be  judged  in  considerable  part 
by  whom  he  admires.  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  had  a  tremendous  admira- 
tion for  his  namesake  predecessor.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

I  do  not  presiune  to  say  that  he  patterned 
himself  after  the  late  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  because  he  had  a  unique  person- 
ality of  his  own.  But  in  many  ways  they 
were  alike.  Both  had  tremendous  physical 
vitality.  Both  had  suffered  physical  ail- 
ments— the  overcoming  of  which  required 
the  full  use  of  their  native  physical  endow- 
ment. Both  succeeded — itself  an  ir.d'.cation 
of  will  power,  and  character.  But  I  think 
that  their  zest  for  life  transcended  even  this. 
There  was  a  love  of  life,  its  problems  and 


its  contests  which  made  our  many  years  to- 
gether a  daily  Joy.  Parenthetically,  it  was 
only  at  the  end  of  our  long  association  that 
the  feeling  of  playing  on  a  great  team  to- 
gether departed.  And  such  severance  took 
place  on  a  basis  of  principle,  not  of  person- 
ality, over  the  question  of  a  third  term. 

We  were  both  upstaters — Democrats  in 
Republican  sta-ongholds.  He  was  from  Hyde 
Park  in  Dutchess  County  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson — and  I  was  from  Grassy  Point  in 
Rockland  County,  about  40  miles  down  the 
river  on  the  opposite  side.  His  animation 
and  independence  showed  early.  He  fought 
the  Republican  machine  and  won  in 
DutcheEfi.  He  fought  the  Democratic  State 
organization  then  controlled  by  Tammany 
Hall  and  prevented  the  election  of  their 
choice — William  F.  Sheehan  of  Buffalo — 
known  as  "Blue-eyed  Billy"  Sheehan,  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  those  days  U.S.  Senators 
from  New  York  State  were  elected  by  the 
State  legislature. 

He  had  a  tremendous  advantage.  At  all 
times,  politics  was  the  means  of  the  expres- 
sion of  his  views  and  his  personality.  It  was 
never  a  means  of  his  livelihood. 

Endowed  as  was  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  with  the  necessities  of  life,  he  ap- 
proached public  service  as  a  duty  of  a  man 
of  preferred  position.  I  call  the  manifesta- 
tions of  this  unshakable  confidence.  It  has 
been  called  "The  consciousness  of  effortless 
superiority"  and  even  arrogance  by  his  de- 
tractors. I  do  not  hold  with  them.  I  believe 
he  was  gifted  with  a  sense  of  destiny  and  of 
leadership,  which  stood  him  and  the  Nation 
in  good  stead  in  ho\irs  of  grave  crisis. 

Part  of  this  confidence  and  part  tof  this 
physical  health  resulted  in  a  continuing  at- 
mosphere of  almost  boisterous  good-h\maor. 
As  we  planned  the  1932  campaign,  our  rela- 
tionship reminded  me  much  of  my  baseball 
days  at  Grassy  Point — where  I  was  born  and 
raised.  We  were  both  in  the  best  of  health— 
and  I  say  this  despite  the  Governor's  polio 
handicap — and  in  good  spirits;  we  both  loved 
the  game,  and  as  teammates.  If  I  may  say  so, 
we  had  a  fine  personal  relationship. 

So  much  has  been  vwitten  of  our  split, 
that  it  has  been  overlooked  that  men  must 
be  very  close  Indeed  to  ha\e  a  split  become 
flrst  page  news.  I  think  I  knew  FDR.  as 
well  as  any  man  and  better  than  moct,  be- 
cause in  the  formative  period  particularly, 
Louis  Howe  and  I  were  the  only  ones  other 
than  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  whom  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  opened  his  heart. 

In  his  heart,  he  was  a  deeply  good  man. 
Superficially  gay,  he  was  really  quite  reli- 
gious. He  paid  much  attention  to  his 
tniEteeshlp  of  St.  James  Church  in  Hyde 
Park,  even  when  under  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  war.  * 

His  mind  was  extraordinarily  quick.  H; 
Instantly  grasped  the  full  implication  of  a 
political  situation,  moving  instinctively,  and 
much  In  the  manner  of  a  professional  base- 
ball player — shifting  with  the  different 
batters. 

Now,  of  course,  depending  on  what  side 
you  are  on,  the  adjectives  vary.  If  you  are 
for  a  fellow,  you  call  him  nimble  and  adroit. 
Your  opponent,  however,  calls  him  unstable 
and  mercurial.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  called 
both,  but  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  both 
are  describing  the  same  qualities;  and.  no 
matter  how  you  add  them  up,  they  come  out 
with  the  same  answer — that  he  was  excep- 
tionally canny  and  knowledgeable,  and  had 
political  savvy  in  the  highest  degree. 

What  were  his  objectives?  I  think  to  live 
In  history  as  a  great  President.  He  wanted 
to  equal  or  surpass  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  old  chief.  President  Wood- 
row  WilEon  as  a  progressive.  In  this  partic- 
ular I  think  he  took  great  heed  of  President 
Wilson's  political  defeat  on  the  League  of 
Natons.  He  was  much  more  compromising 
than  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  never  really 
Interested  himself  in  the  lower  echelons  of 
politics,  and  really  knew  nothing  about  them. 
F.D.R.  did  and  understood  them  much  better, 
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in  fact  as  weU  as  any  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Jmis  did  not  prevent  him.  however,  from 
i«nmitting  his  most  disastrous  polltiwl 
hiunder— the  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  it  did  enable  him  to  govern  New  York 
state  during  the  Seabury  investigation  ot 
^  late  Mayor  James  J.  WaUter's  administra- 
tion without  assisting  Judge  Seabury  in  the 
iPMt  and  without  favoring  the  DemocraUc 
oreanization  at  all.  Both  sides  assaUed  him. 
Both  called  him  the  man  on  the  flying  trap- 
^,  but  neither  sensed  that  he  enjoyed  that 
role  very  much. 

His  sense  that  his  place  In  history  de- 
nended  on  what  he  did  for  the  common  man 
Us  called  demagoguery  by  his  opponents. 
I  lust  won't  accept  this  at  all.  I  sat  in 
those  early  cabinet  meetings,  and  I  can  tell 
Tou  there  was  no  time  for  demagoguery. 
The  hour  was  too  late  and  the  days  too  full 
of  anxiety  for  any  thought  other  than  the 
welfare  of  our  country.  The  banks  had  been 
closed  and  reopened,  but  they  were  shaky. 
Millions  were  jobless  and  millions  were  hun- 

Tbose  pieces  of  legislation  pounded  out  In 
the  forge  of  imminent  national  failure  were 
entrusted  in  a  large  measure  to  me — opera- 
ting as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee— to  effectuate  on  the  Hill.  Many 
men  took  part  in  their  formation— and  it 
is  significant  as  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  of  Texas,  pointed  out,  that  of  the  100- 
odd  basic  acts— such  as  labor  legislation, 
banking  reforms,  securities  regulation,  social 
security  and  many  others — not  one  has  been 
repealed  and  all  have  been  augmented  by 
both  parties  In  succeeding  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  Accordingly,  it  is  unkind,  unfair 
and  untrue  to  call  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  demagog 
on  this  score. 

To  be  sure,  he  loved  the  approval  of  the 
people  and  the  llonization  by  his  huge  fol- 
lowing. But  who  doesn't?  Loving  applause 
and  rabble  rousing  are  two  different  things. 
There  are  two  factors  which  prevented  PJD.R. 
from  becoming  a  rabble  rouser.  First,  and 
you  may  believe  this  or  not,  he  was  deeply 
conservative.  He  hated  to  spend  public 
money  unnecessarily,  and  he  dreamed  of  the 
day  he  could  balance  the  budget. 

I  shall  always  remember  an  evening  I  spent 
with  him  after  dinner  in  the  White  House 
S8  he  was  going  over  with  me  matters  on 
which  of  necessity  required  his  approval. 
I  shall  never  forget  when  he  said  If  the  price 
of  cotton  which  I  think  was  then  6  cents 
a  pound  in  the  market  could  be  raised  to  10 
or  11  cents,  and  corn  and  wheat  could 
be  raised  from  the  price  offered  in  the  Kansas 
City  markets,  comparable  with  the  Increase 
on  cotton — and  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
crease the  national  income  from  approxi- 
mately, as  I  recall  It,  $57  to  960  billion  at 
that  time — to  approximately  $75  billion  we 
would  be  able  to  balance  the  budget — which 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly — was  ap- 
proximately $7  bUllon. 

The  public  needs,  and  the  necessity  of 
spending  held  his  mind;  but  close  to  his 
heart  was  the  idea  of  stopping  Federal  spend- 
ing as  quickly  as  he  could.  At  the  slightest 
rise  in  the  economic  health  of  the  country, 
he  would  stop  spending.  In  fact,  he  stopped 
spending  so  abruptly  in  1937  that  it  brought 
about  a  recession.  Perhaps  nothing  illus- 
trates how  conservative  he  was  at  heart 
more  than  the  discovery  that  the  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
Richard  Whitney,  was  an  embezzler.  Had 
PJ3.R.  been  a  demogog,  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  coimtry  screaming,  "I  told  you 
so,"  and  demanded  f\iller  powers.  He  could 
have  gotten  them.  too.  But  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  an  index  to  FJDJl. 
the  man  that  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  "I 
can't  believe  that  Dick  would  do  such  a 
thing,"  he  said  and  added  "Poor  Groton." 
They  had  been  schoolmates  there. 

One  of  bis  great  qualities  was  to  turn 
reverses  into  a  Joke.    Thus,  when  he  lost  tbs 


purge  elections,  defeating  only  one  opponent, 
the  chairman  of  the  Bulea  Committee,  John 
O'Connor,  ot  New  York,  he  laughed  off  his 
defeat  with  the  marvelous  wisecrack,  "It 
was  a  bad  season,  but  we  won  the  Yale 
game." 

Another  time,  when  his  executive  secretary, 
the  very  able  James  Rowe,  urged  him  to  take 
an  action  to  which  he  was  opposed — accord- 
ing to  Jim  Rowe,  the  President  said,  "Jim, 
you've  made  a  forceful  argxmient,  but  by 
accident  we're  not  going  to  do  it." 

"By  accident?"  asked  Rowe.  "What  acci- 
dent?" 

"The  accident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  elected  me  President  Instead 
of  you,"  F.D.R.  laughed. 

I  have  told  you  that  he  was  a  man  who 
could  throw  off  a  jibe,  but  there  was  one 
which  cut  hina  deeply.  That  came  at  a  time 
when  he  was  convinced  that  the  country  had 
to  prepare  for  war.  Taking  the  cue  from  his 
agricultural  plan  of  reducing  crops  by  a 
third,  the  President's  foreign  policy  was 
described  on  the  Senate  floor  as  a  plan  to 
plow  under  every  third  American  boy.  That 
hurt,  hurt  deeply,  so  deeply  that  It  was 
weeks  before  he  rallied  enough  to  be  very 
angry  about  it. 

He  liked  nothing  better  than  new  Ideas 
and  interesting  people  and  he  especially 
liked  to  talk  to  them  over  a  cocktail  at  day's 
end.  He  fancied  himself  as  a  great  cocktail 
mixer,  with  few  equals  In  martinis,  and 
without  parallel  In  old-fashloneds. 

He  was  deeply  aware  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Presidency.  He  insisted  that  the  great 
respect  for  the  office  be  observed  because  none 
respected  it  more  than  he.  Thus,  he  wjis 
annoyed  when  an  autograph  seeker  pre- 
sumed to  go  upstairs  in  the  White  House 
to  get  It.  He  refused  and  ordered  him  ex- 
pelled. 

Although  his  life  had  been  attempted  In 
Miami,  It  affected  him  little.  He  was  a 
fatalist  about  that,  and  as  I  have  previously 
said,  he  was  deeply  religious.  He  often  said, 
"If  they  want  you,  tiiey'U  get  you,  and  there 
Isn't  anything  you  can  do  about  it."  In 
fact.  It  was  the  Cabinet  which  intervened 
to  put  more  protection  around  him.  The 
Attorney  General,  Robert  H.  Jackson,  was 
summoned  to  the  White  House  one  mid- 
night, and  found  only  one  old  guard  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Lincoln  Room. 
He  protested  strongly  and  after  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  consented  to  more  security 
measures. 

He,  of  course,  loved  the  Navy,  because  of 
his  boyhood  sailing  days.  He  also,  of  course, 
had  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Wilson,  a  job  also  held  at 
one  time  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
With  his  admirals  he  was  In  especially  close 
contact.  He  could  take  criticising  of  his 
other  departments  very  well,  but  those  at- 
tacking the  Navy  were  on  thin  ice.  He 
would  shut  off  those  critics  with  a  single 
sentence  "What  do  they  know  about  battle- 
ships?" 

His  administration  has  been  described  as 
the  greatest  royal  court  since  Louis  XIV. 
There  Is  a  certain  element  of  truth  about 
this.  While  the  President  was  bold  In  imag- 
ination, swift  In  execution,  and  highly 
knowledgeable  about  government  finance, 
administration  was  not  one  of  his  strong 
points.  He  was  little  less  than  grand  In  his 
delegation  of  authority;  he  was  magnificent 
In  backing  up  the  men  he  appoinited.  but 
unfortunately  he  ckften  appointed  two  de- 
partments with  sweeping  powers  to  do  the 
same  job.  This  resulted  in  terrible  depart- 
mental fights,  which  FJ3.R.  dearly  loved. 
Since  both  sides  bitterly  complained  to  him, 
he  kept  himself,  at  least,  fully  Informed. 
His  method  of  reaching  policy  decisions 
in  those  early  days  Is  worthy  of  note.  I  have 
for  it  the  greatest  admiration.  He  would  in- 
vite all  points  of  view  to  the  White  House 
for  dinner,  or  immediately  thereafter.     He 


would  Introduce  the  subject  for  dlscuHlan, 

and  then  listen  to  all  sides.  Sometime  after 
11  o'clock  he  would  turn  to  Miss  LeHand 
and  say  "Missy,  I  think  this  Is  the  best  we  can 
do."  He  would  then  and  there  dictate  his 
Ideas  In  a  memorandvun.  AU  had  had  their 
say,  and  all  had  a  precise  Idea  of  what  the 
President  wanted.  Thereafter,  very  fre- 
quently, would  delegate  the  job  to  two  com- 
peting departments,  and  the  fur  would  start 
to  fly.  _^ 

Nor  did  his  idea  of  admlnlstratitm  stop 
there.  His  kitchen  cabinet  often  had  more 
access  than  the  regular  Cabinet.  Hopkins 
and  Corcoran  were  his  principal  lieutenants 
after  the  death  of  Louis  Howe  and  to  the 
annoyance  of  many  department  heads  their 
word  was  law  more  often  than  not.  It  la  In 
I>attem  that  these  two  men  also  ended  up 
at  loggerheads  as  did  many  of  his  department 
heads. 

This  dislike  of  ordinary  channels  led  him 
to  value  new  faces  and  new  ideas.  In  that 
respect,  he  was  very  typical  of  the  age  In 
which  he  was  educated.  He  had  a  little 
knowledge  of  nearly  everything.  He  was  an 
avid  reader,  with  a  great  memory,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  he  could 
not  contribute  an  anecdote  or  an  observa- 
tion. This  accounts  In  part  for  his  great  per- 
sonal charm.  The  experts  ot  the  country 
who  had  spent  lifetimes  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject would  find  that  PJ3JL  knew  enough 
about  it  to  grasp  Immediately  what  they  were 
talking  about.  This  wide  range  at  Interest, 
these  smatterings.  If  you  will,  gave  PJ3JI. 
the  abUlty  to  be  a  great  and  sympathetic 
listener,  without  which  quality  he  could  not 
have  been  the  jvistly  famous  conversational- 
ist that  he  was. 

If  he  had  a  single  great  love.  I  believe  it 
was  American  history.  On  this,  he  was  an 
authority,  as  is  President  Truman.  For  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  it  had  the  excitement  of  contest. 
One  could  almost  see  him  visualizing  him- 
self on  how  he  would  have  acted  had  he 
been  President  at  that  time.  He  had  a 
genuinely  deep  affection  for  oxir  country,  re- 
garding it  as  the  greatest  romance  of  his- 
tory. That  spirit,  I  think  characterized  his 
administrations  while  I  was  in  the  Cabinet. 
One  almost  felt  the  warmth  and  keen  in- 
terest of  the  administrations  since  George 
Washington,  and  here  I  will  say  that.  In  my 
opinion,  there  has  never  been  an  administra- 
tion— Republican  or  Democratic,  without  it.  v 
The  Cabinet  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are.  In  oiur  history,  majestic,  and  I 
never  knew  a  man  holding  such  position  who 
did  not  give  the  coiintry  the  best  that  was 
In  him.  I  have  no  patience  with  those  cjmlcs 
who  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  as 
consecrated  public  service. 

I  have  said  that  It  Is  difficult  to  separate 
the  man  from  the  work,  and  It  is.  But  by 
their  works  shall  ye  know  them,  and  If  this 
be  the  standard,  F.D.R.  stands  anchored  In 
American  history  with  the  rest  of  our  great- 
est Presidents. 

As  for  F.DJI.  the  man,  and  myself.  I  have 
this  to  say.  Since  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  we 
parted  on  principle.  It  also  follows  that  we 
met  on  principle,  the  principle  of  what  was 
best  for  New  York  State  and  later  the  Re- 
public. For  12  full  years,  we  saw  the  result 
of  our  labors  enacted  Into  laws  which  still 
stand  as  the  laws  of  our  country,  laws  which 
are  now  endorsed  In  the  platforms  of  both 
parties. 

Further,  the  pattern  of  concern  for  our 
fellow  Americans  has  been  elaborated  to  a 
principal  and  permanent  goal  of  the  Nation. 
None  of  these  would  have  been  possible 
without  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

And  SO;  it  is  my  absolute  conviction  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  the  man — can 
safely  rest  his  case  before  God.  the  American 
people  and  history— on  the  wortcs  and  2leeds 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  33d  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes. 
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(Proi^  tbe  Detroit  (Mlcb.)  Free  Press,  Aug. 
6,  1966] 

F^^rxT  Caixs  FJ)Jl.  "Cohsxkvativi:" — 
Sfxaxs  at  Kalamazoo 

KAikxAzoo. — A  man  politically  close  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Thiirsday  night  de- 
scribe 1  the  New  Deal  President  as  "deeply 
conwi  vatlve."  a  man  who  "hated  to  spend 
public  money  unnecessarily"  and  one  who 
'dreai  aed  of  the  day  he  could  balance  the 
budget 
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assessment  of  Roosevelt  came  from 
A.  Farley,  his  Postmaster  General  8 
uid,  as  Democratic  national  chairman, 
directpr  of  the  first  two  of  his  four  success- 
for  the  presidency, 
assessment  was  xnade  in  a  lecture, 
Man,"  prepared  for  delivery  as 
in  a  series  on  "The  Roosevelt  Era," 
by  Kalamazoo  College  to  com- 
the  20th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
Nation's  wont  depression  existed 
?.  D.  R.  took  office.  The  world's  worst 
raging  when  he  died  in  office. 
Farlfey  and  Roosevelt  split  politically  when 
the  la  ter  decided  to  seek  a  third  term.  Far- 
ley o]  posed  more  than  two  for  any  man, 
and  h !  said  Thursday  "severance  took  place 
•n  a  1  lasls  of  principle,  not  personality." 
Farlpy,  now  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
.  prefaced  his  description  of  Roose- 
deeply  conservative  by  saying:  "you 
bilieve  this  or  not." 
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Farl  >y  said  Roosevelt  liked  nothing  better 
than  1  lew  Ideas  and  Interesting  people  and 
e8pecl4lly  liked  to  talk  over  cocktails  at  day's 


fancied  himself."  Farley  added,  "as  a 
(  ocktail  mixer,  with  few  equals  in  mar- 
I  nd  without  parallel  in  old-fashloneds. 


qelieve  he  was  gifted  with  a  sense  of 
and    of    leadership,"    Farley    said, 
stood  him  and  the  Nation  in  good 
hoius  of  grave  crisis." 

off  landmarks  in  New  Deal  legisla- 

luch  as  social   security  and   banking 

,  Farley  said  "we  saw  the  results  of  our 

enacted     into     laws     which     still 

*   *   *   laws  which  are  now  endorsed 

platforms  of  both  parties." 

so."  he  concluded,  "it  is  my  absolute 

that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
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3ad  President  of  the  United  States." 
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gfeatest  royal   coiirt  since  Louis  XIV. 

s  a  certain  element  of  truth  about  this. 
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[Frfm  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Aug.   6,   1965] 
Enthusiastic    Over   Both 
L.B.J. 


Gazette, 


FDR. 


(By  Tim  Richard) 

If  James  A.  Farley  is  enthusia£tic  about 
the  1  hte  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
whom  he  served  as  Postmaster  General  and 


Democratic  National  Committee  chairman, 
he  Is  Just  as  enthusiastic  about  the  works 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

"He  will  go  down  in  hlst<M7  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents,"  Farley  said  of  L.B.J. 
"No  President  has  put  through  as  much 
controversial  legislation  as  Johnson,  and  in 
such  a  short  time." 

The  old  New  Dealer  was  asked  in  an  Inter- 
view this  morning  to  contrast  the  personal- 
ities of  PJD.R.  and  L.B.J. 

Roosevelt  was  the  Harvard-  and  Ckilumbia- 
educated  aristocrat,  "even  tempered,  not  too 
explosive.  He  didn't  like  criticism;  no  Presi- 
dent does. 

"Like  all  men,  he  could  be  very  small  at 
times."  Parley  said,  recalling  F.D.R.'s  re- 
fusal to  do  favors  for  persons  who  bad  of- 
fended him  sometime  in  the  past. 

"He  liked  to  be  told  he  was  tough,  but  he 
wasn't,"  Farley  said. 

Johnson,  on  the  other  band,  was  born  in 
meager  circumstances,  received  a  less  elab- 
orate education  in  Texas  colleges,  started  as 
a  teacher,  then  went  to  Washington  as  a 
congressional  assistant,  Farley  recalled. 

"He's  politically  minded,  and  he  likes  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Washington,"  Par- 
ley said.  "He  Isn't  going  to  try  to  hiirt, 
he  won't  attempt  punishment,  of  someone 
who  votes  against  him." 

Whereas  Farley  said  imboastfully  that  he 
handled  FJJ.R.'s  relations  with  Individual 
Congressmen — "they  knew  I  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  the  President" — Johnson  takes 
charge  of  congressional  relations  himself. 

"His  personal  relations  with  Senator  DniK- 
SEN  (Republican  leader)  are  as  close  as  with 
Senator  Manstoxd  (Democratic  leader)," 
Farley  observed. 

One  exception  to  L.B.J.'s  no-retaliation 
rule  occurred  when  tbe  President  became 
sensitive  to  the  criticism  of  Senator  Fkank 
Chttrch,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  over  the  ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  war  escalation  pol- 
icy. 

Johnson  asked  Chxtrch  where  he  got  his 
ideas,  and  CHimcH  replied  he  read  liberal 
columnist  Walter  Lippmann.  Parley  chuck- 
led as  he  recalled  L.B.J.'b  retort: 

"The  next  time  you  want  a  dam,  talk  to 
Lippmann  about  it." 


[Prom  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  Aug. 
6,  1965] 

Farley  Describes  FJJJi.  in  Talk  Here 
(By  Rob  Warden) 

James  A.  Farley,  at  77,  characterizes 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  man  who  "rests 
his  case  with  God,  the  American  people,  and 
history." 

Speaking  Thursday  night  at  B:alainazoo 
College,  Farley  commented  that  he  "broke 
with  I^«sldent  Roosevelt  because  of  prin- 
ciple, not  because  of  personality." 

Farley,  U.S.  Postmaster  General  during 
FJ3.R.'s  first  two  terms,  resigned  in  1940 
because  he  opposed  the  Idea  of  a  President 
breaking  tradition  by  seeking  a  third  term. 

Concluding  a  lecture  series  commemorat- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  President  Roose- 
velt's death,  Parley  called  P.D.R.  "a  deeply 
good  man,  and  really  quite  religious." 

"It  is  unkind,  unfair,  and  untrue  to  call 
Mr.  Roosevelt  a  demogague,"  Parley  said. 
"He  was  deeply  conservative,  and  dreamed 
of  tbe  day  he  could  balance  the  budget." 

"Big  Jim"  was  Democratic  national  chair- 
man and  directed  the  successful  Roosevelt 
presidential  campaigns  in  1932  and  1936.  He 
is  currently  board  chairman  of  Coca  Cola 
Export  Co. 

Farley's  talk  Thursday  night  concerned 
only  the  first  two  terms  of  President  Roose- 
velt, while  Farley  was  a  member  of  the 
cabinet. 

Referring  to  his  resignation  from  the  ad- 
ministration,  Farley  said.  "Men  must  be  very 
close  to  have  a  split  between  them  become 
first-page  news." 


The  public  needs  and  the  net^ssity  for 
spending  held  HooMvelt's  mind,  but  close  to 
his  heart  was  the  idea  of  stopping  Federal 
spending  as  quickly  as  he  could,  Farley  said 

"At  the  slightest  rise  in  the  economic 
health  of  the  country  he  would  stop  spend- 
ing. In  fact,  he  stopped  spending  go 
abruptly  in  1937  that  it  brought  on  a  re. 
cession,"  Farley  recalled. 

Roosevelt  liked  to  be  surroimded  by  inter- 
esting people  with  new  ideas  and  he  partieu- 
larly  enjoyed  discussions  with  them  over  a 
drink  at  the  day's  end,  Farley  said. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  was  exceptionally  canny 
and  knowledgeable,"  Farley  said,  "and  he 
liked  nothing  better  than  new  Idfeas  and  new 
faces." 

"He  fancied  himself  as  a  great  cocktail  mix- 
er, with  few  equals  In  martinis,  and  without 
parallel  in  old-fashloneds. 

"His  administration  has  been  described  as 
tbe  greatest  royal  court  since  Louis  XIV. 
There  Is  a  certain  element  of  truth  about 
this,"  Farley  observed. 

"While  the  President  was  bold  in  imagina- 
tion, swift  in  execution  and  highly  knowl- 
edgeable  about  government  finance,  admin- 
istration was  not  one  of  his  strong  points," 
Parley  added. 

Parley  said  Roosevelt  enjoyed  much  more 
freedom  ot  action  In  his  first  two  terms  than 
in  the  last  two  when  "the  compulsions  of  war 
and  of  failing  health  assailed  him." 

Giving  his  personal  estimate  of  P.DJi., 
Farley  said  "I  believe  he  was  gifted  with  a 
sense  of  destiny  and  of  leadership  which 
stood  him  and  the  Nation  In  good  stead  In 
hours  of  grave  crisis." 

Parley,  who  stands  6  feet,  2  inches  and 
weighs  215  poimds,  said  he  admired  F.D.R.'8 
vitality  in  lieu  of  the  handicap  that  poUo 
had  Imposed  on  him.  "In  this  way."  Parley 
said,  "he  was  like  Theodore  Roosevelt.  They 
both  had  great  physical  vitality,  and  they 
both  had  physical  handicaps." 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  was  less  than 
perfect.  Farley  said.  "He  often  appointed 
two  depcutments  with  sweeping  powers  to  do 
the  same  Job." 

Looking  back  25  years  at  the  history  he 
helped  make,  Farley  commented  that  F.D.R. 
"stands  in  Amolcan  history  with  the  great 
Presidents." 


Twelye  Years  lAtcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spesifer,  as 
we  watch  the  growing  demands  of 
some  Communist-Infiltrated  organiza- 
tions and  other  groups  of  well-meaning 
but  misguided  Americans,  and  as  we  ob- 
serve the  voices  of  appeasement  within 
the  hierarchy  of  this  administration,  It 
would  be  practical  for  us  to  heed  the 
very  timely  commentary  on  history 
which  appeared  in  the  Seymour  Daily 
Tribune  recently: 

TwKLVE  Tears  Later 

July  26,  1953 — Jtily  26,  1965. 

For  Castro  and  his  fellow  Communists. 
12  years  of  struggle,  then  tritmaph,  then 
total,  tyrannical  dominion  over  the  island 
and  people  of  Cuba. 

It  was  12  years  ago  that  a  band  of  rebel 
Cuban  youths  with  Fidel  Castro  at  their 
head  attacked  the  Moncada  Barracks  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  This  was  the  first  strike 
in  a  6^ -year  guerrilla  campaign  that  ulti- 
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matelv  succeeded,  with  a  generous  assist 
from  the  United  SUtes.  in  toppling  Pul- 
eenclo  Batista's  regime  on  January  1,  1959. 
Ind  selling  Cuba  out  to  conununlsm. 

It  was  not  untU  December  2,  1961,  that 
Castro  finally  acknowledged  what  was  by 
that  time  obviovts;  1.  e.,  that  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated agent  of  the  international  Conununist 
conspiracy.    But  he  declared  on  that  occa- 

^''•Did  I  believe    (In  Marxism)    on  26  July 
(1953)''     I  did  believe   on  26  July. 

The  mistake  tbe  U.S.  State  Department 
made  in  believing  Castro  was  not  a  Commu- 
nist in  1953  was  only  tbe  first  in  a  long 
series  of  blunders  that  continued  to  charac- 
terize our  policy  toward  conununlsm  in  this 
hemisphere.  Whatever  reasons  there  may 
have  been  for  believing  Castro  was  non- 
Communist  in  1953  or  1959,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  today  that  he  and  his  regime  are 
disciples  of  Marxism,  and  that  Cuba  la  the 
center  for  subvert  ion  in  Latin  America. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  abstaining 
from  even  encouraging  Cuban  refugees  In 
another  "26  de  Julio"  movement  that  would 
fulfill  the  betrayed  promise  of  free  elections, 
democratic  government,  and  liberty  for  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

The  spirit  of  the  26th  of  July  movement 
long  ago  was  betrayed  by  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  clan  of  Communist  conspirators.  The 
brave,  freedom-loving  Cubans  now  have  no 
one  to  help  them  revive  that  spirit. 


Ending  the  U.N.  Deadlock 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  Include  at  this 
point  the  lead  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  August  17,  en- 
titled "Ending  the  U.N.  Deadlock." 

The  possibility  that  our  Government 
would  revise  its  position  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  press  recently,  and  I  had 
previously  indicated  my  strong  support 
of  a  more  flexible  position  which  would 
remove  the  deadlock  which  has  paraljrzed 
the  General  Assembly  and  affected  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  year. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ending  the  U.N.  Deadlock 
Washington's  decision  to  terminate  the 
controversy  over  Soviet  and  French  peace- 
keeping arrears  was  based  on  a  recognition 
that  there  was  no  other  practical  way  to 
preserve  the  world  organization. 

The  year-long  deadlock  in  the  General 
Assembly  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
United  Nations  could  be  destroyed,  but  that 
It  could  not  be  strengthened,  by  the  futile 
effort  to  force  a  great  power  to  contribute 
to  peacekeeping  operations  of  which  it  dis- 
approved. 

Most  member  countries  of  the  world  or- 
ganization came  to  this  conclusion  months 
ago.  For  this  reason  alone,  it  has  been  clear 
for  some  time  that  Washington  had  no  real 
alternative  but  to  accept  tbe  majority  view. 
The  United  States  could  not  set  itself  up  as 
the  sole  guardian  of  the  U.N.'8  interests,  no 
matter  how  unassailable  its  legal  position. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  pointed  up 
the  most  crucial  aspect  of  tbe  problem  yes- 
terday when  he  said  that  "the  United  States 


agrees,  in  light  of  present  world  tensions,  that 
the  General  Assembly  must  proceed  with  its 
work."  The  need  to  preserve  the  UJ*.  for  a 
possible  role  in  Vietnam  as  weU  as  the  other 
troubled  areas  has  made  it  increasingly  ur- 
gent that  the  Assembly  meet,  vote  and  re- 
sume normal  business  next  month. 

The  revision  of  the  American  position  in- 
volved compromises  within  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  in  Congress.  Some  of  the 
strains  this  created  were  reflected  both  in 
what  Ambassador  Goldberg  said  yesterday 
and  in  what  he  left  unsaid.  One  thing  left 
imsaid  was  what  the  United  States  would  do 
to  help  the  UJI.  wipe  out  its  $108  million 
deficit.  ^  , 

Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  shown  the  way  with  unconditional  do- 
nations of  $18  miUion.  Washington,  pre- 
sumably, is  waiting  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
keep  its  promise  of  a  "substantial  contribu- 
tion "  Washington  would  have  been  wiser 
to  state— as  Adlai  Stevenson  urged  before  his 
death— that  the  United  States  intends  to 
help  the  United  Nations  in  its  finances  re- 
gardless  of  what   other   countries   do. 

A  similar  position  might  well  have  been 
taken  in  another  respect.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  wrong  to  open  a  breach  in 
the  Assembly's  authority  to  assess  Its  mem- 
bers is  the  United  States  right  to  open  this 
breach  wider  by  emphasizing— before  any 
Issue  arises— that  it  "reserves  the  same  op- 
tion'"' Suggesting  that  Washington  might 
emulate  Moscow  In  this  regard  is  a  poor  con- 
tribution    to     strengthening     international 

morality.  ^  , 

The  paramount  consideration,  however,  is 
the  need  to  end  the  debt  crisis  and  put  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  back  to  work.  Eouallv 
important,  the  United  States  has  not  yielded 
on  the  Assembly's  authority  to  initiate 
peacekeeping  operations  when  the  Security 
Council,  which  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity is  immobilized  by  a  veto.  Voluntary 
contributions  have  effectively  financed  such 
operations  in  the  past  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  cannot  in  the  future. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  new  flexibility  in 
the  American  position  is  welcome.  It  will 
not  resolve  all  the  dlfQculties  that  face  the 
United  Nations.  But,  by  resolving  the  pres- 
ent impasse,  it  will  preserve  the  world  or- 
ganization for  a  future  in  which  it  can  grad- 
ually again  grow  in  strength. 


common  attire,  but  always  wear  the  extreme. 
They  are  passionate  in  their  demands.  The 
causes  they  suport  are  sometimes  as  queer 
as  their  apparel.  However,  note  that  where 
some  cause  gets  public  attention  and  TV 
coverage  these  individuals  are  surely  seen 
to  be  among  the  other,  more  dedicated  lead- 
ers of  the  movement. 

The  citizens  that  watch  are  treated  with 
contempt.  ApparenUy  this  group  flnds  that 
such  oddity  catches  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

One  cannot  pass  Judgment  on  the  plight 
of  these  individuals  but  It  would  do  well  if 
the  leaders  of  Important  causes  sort  of  im- 
prove their  image  and  exile  the  eccentrics  or 
face  attention  of  the  sort  that  they  rather 
not  have. 


Praise  Due  Self-Policing  Efforts 
of  Nation's  Pharmacists 


Eccentrics  Unnecessary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Des  Plaines  Valley  News,  an  independent 
publication  serving  coqimunities  in 
southeast  suburban  Cook  County,  pro- 
duced a  brief  editorial  in  its  Thursday. 
August  12,  edition  which  I  believe  is  a 
most  timely  and  significant  comment  on 
a  phase  in  current  civil  disobedience 
actions : 

Eccentrics  Unnecessaet 
In  the  flood  of  those  photos  of  marchers 
for  various  movements  or  demonstrations 
allied  with  the  Negro  cause  for  equality,  the 
aim  for  peace  for  Vietnam,  and  the  rebellion 
at  the  college  campuses  are  seen  the  eccen- 
trics. 

These  are  those  bearded,  unkempt  indi- 
viduals that  In  earlier  days  one  would  class 
as   "bvuns."    Iliese  seldom  Ijother  to  wear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  flouda 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 19^5 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which 
handled  the  recently  enacted  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Amendments  of  1965.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  efforts  taken  by  the 
industry  to  fully  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation has  just  circulated  a  reference 
guide  explaining  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  to  various  health  practitioners. 
This  effort  stands  as  a  fine  example  of 
the  type  of  cooperation  and  initiative 
needed  to  curb  the  illicit  traflBc  in  barbi- 
turate and  amphetamine  drugs. 

I  include  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  pamphlet  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

H.R.  2  AND  You — A  RiraENCK  GmD«  to  the 
Dbug  Abuse  Contkol  Amendments  or  1965 
FOB  Health  Practitionees 
(Note. — After  more  than  a  decade  of  pro- 
posals and  hearings,  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments  of  1965  establish  special  con- 
trols   for    depressant    and    stimulant    drugs. 
Practitioners  erf  the  health  professions  kfcow 
the   measure    as    HJl.    2    by    Representative 
Harris    (89th   Cong.),   the   Dodd   blU    (88th 
and  87th  Congs.),  after  its  sponsor.  Senator 
DoDD.   the   Boggs  bill  in  earlier   Congresses, 
and     the     barbiturate     and     amphetamine 
proposal.) 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  national  professional  society  of  pharma- 
cists, presents  the  highlights  of  the  new  law 
affecting  the  health  practitioners  here.  The 
purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  educate  those  who 
must  practice  under  this  new  law  as  to  the 
requirements  established  and  acquaint  them 
with  their  individual  responsibilities  created 
under  the  legislation.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  pharmacists  of  this  country  conscienti- 
ously assume  their  ethical  and  legal  obliga- 
tions. The  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation hopes  this  conamentary  will  foster 
an  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  details 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of 
1965. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of 
1965  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  place  additional  controls 
over  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs  throiigh 
Increased  recordkeeping  and  Inspection  re- 
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and  amphetamines   are  spe- 
y  named   In   the   law.     However,   t,he 
In  terms  of  "depressant  or  stim- 
drugs"  which  also  Includes  any  drug 
contains  any  quantity  of  a  substance 
is  found  to  have  a  potential  for  abuse 
of  its  depressant  or  stimulant  effect 
central  nervoiis  system  or  its  hallu- 
etfect.     Thus,    the    Secretary    of 
Education,   and  Welfare   can   bring 
drugs  under  the  controls  of  the 
regulation.    He    may    also    exempt 
which   would   otherwise  be    Included 
the  literal  language  of  the  law  when 
are  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
of public  health.     HEW  Under  Sec- 
Wilbtir  Ck>hen  revealed  that  the  De- 
has    been    reviewing    additional 
irith  a  view  to  having  necessary  regu- 
prom.ulgated   by   the    date    the   bill 
effect — February  1,  1966. 

TIDZRAL  KSGISTKATION 

Mai  ufacturers,  compounders,  and  process- 
ors an  1  other  firms  already  registered  under 
the  I>  xig  Amendments  of  1962  are  required 
to  in(  icate  whether  they  are  producing  or 
dlstrll  utlng  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs 
thplr  registration  statement.  The  act 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  dlstrib- 
stimulant  and  depressant  drugs  only 
list  of  firms  which  mvist  register, 
and  jobbers  were  exempted  frtMn 
registration  under  the  drug  amendments 
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DRX7CS  COVERED 


,  Jobbing,  or  distributing  is  de- 
15  selling  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
to  any  person  who  Is  not  the  ultimate 
consumer."  The  rejiort  of  the  House 
on  Interstate-  and  Foreign  Com- 
polnted  out  that  pharmacies  main- 
In  conformance  with  applicable  State 
ire    exempted    from    the    registration 


0- 
Committee 
merce 
tained 
laws 

requirement 
Fret  umably. 


pharmacists    who    occasion- 
Ikimlsh    a    medical    practitioner    with 
luppUes  or  a  fellow  pharmacist  with 
to  replenish  his  stock  pending  re- 
an  order  from  a  manufacturer  or  a 
would  not  have  to  register;  how- 
la    pharmacist    regularly    engaged    In 
office  supplies  to  physicians  or 
stocks     to     other     pharmacists 
be  required  to  register. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  law  contemplates 
and  accurate  record,  the  pharma- 
Indlcate  the  name  and  address  of 
or  physician  to  whom  he  de- 
the  supply,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
Involved.    The  pharmacist  (or  the 
li  he  otherwise  must  keep  records 
the  law)  receiving  the  drugs  must  also 
I  record  showing  the  name  of  the  phar- 
from  whom  received,  the  kind  and 
of  drugs  Involved,  and  the  date, 
nimiber  is  required,  because 
speaks  of  "the  registration  niimber, 
•   •   •"  and  pharmacies  are  not  re- 
to  register  with  the  HEW  Secretary. 


rei  [Istratlon 


.■^i  ^RECORDS 

Senate  Ck>mmittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
report  notes  the  intention  to  "es- 
oontrols    upon   the   distribution  of 
and  stimulant  drugs  throughout 
the   chain  of  distribution,  from  the  basic 
to   •    •    •   the  ultimate  con- 
Each   person   handling   stimulant 
depressant  drugs  must  prepare  a  corn- 
Inventory  of  all  stocks  on  hand  as  of 
active  date  of  the  legislation — Febru- 
1966— and  keep  the  Inventory  for  at 


manu  acturer 


least  3  years.  Thereafter,  a  record  must  be 
maintained. 

For  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs  re- 
ceived: the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  drug; 
the  name,  address,  and  registration  number 
(assigned  by  HEW)  of  the  person  from  whom 
received;  the  date  of  the  transaction. 

For  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs  dis- 
pensed: the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  drug 
dispensed  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  the  name, 
address,  and  registration  number  (generally 
not  applicable  for  pharmacists  or  physicians) 
of  the  person  obtaining  the  drug:  the  date  of 
the  transaction. 

The  records  must  be  kept  for  3  years  im- 
less  State  laws  specify  a  longer  period. 

In  most  instances,  the  wholesaler  or  manu- 
facturer invoice  will  comply  with  the  receipt 
record  and  the  prescription  file  or  patient 
chart  with  the  dispensing  record  provided 
all   the  required   informatloa   is  available. 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  HEW  Secre- 
tary shall  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  by  regulation  any  drug  which  may  be 
sold  over-the-counter;  combinations,  which 
include  one  or  more  substances  in  such 
quantity,  proportion,  or  concentration  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  stimulant  or  depressant 
drug  from  being  ingested  or  absorbed  in 
large  enough  quantities  to  caiise  the  stimu- 
lant, depressant,  or  hallucinogenic  effect. 

INSPECTION 

The  record  of  receipt  and  disposition  of 
depressant  or  stimulant  drugs  must  be  avail- 
able for  Food  and  Drug  Administration  em- 
ployees to  inspect.  Pharmacists  may  main- 
tain separate  files  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  Is  now  done  for  narcotics  and  where  this 
is  done,  both  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee reports  make  it  clear  that  the  inspec- 
tion authority  is  limited  to  those  separate 
files.  However,  the  law  specifically  provides 
that  no  sepfirate  records  need  be  kept  and 
the  records  need  not  be  in  any  special  form. 
Normal  business  and  pharmaceutical  records 
are  sufficient.  In  hospitals,  patient  order 
files  and  patient  medical  charts  are  sufficient. 

In  the  debate  on  H.R.  2  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  a  colloquy  between  Congressman 
Harris  and  Congressman  Rogers  of  Florida 
pointed  out  that  the  inspection  authority  is 
not  intended  to  confer  any  broader  searches 
than  the  records  for  stimulant  and  depres- 
sant drugs.  The  Congressmen  agreed  that 
"this  does  not  In  effect  authorize  fishing  ex- 
peditions" of  the  pharmacists'  records. 

In  light  of  the  prior  congressional  denial  of 
inspection  authority  to  FDA  agents,  a  court 
will  have  to  rule  on  whether  an  FDA  In- 
spector can  utilize  any  evidence  he  may  dis- 
cover which  does  not  relate  to  stimulant  or 
depressant  drugs  where  no  separate  records 
are  maintained. 

The  law  and  both  committee  reports  em- 
phasise that  no  special  records  need  be 
maintained.  This  would  be  effectively  nulli- 
fied IX  evidence  not  relating  to  stimiilant  or 
depressant  drUgs  was  gathered  under  H.R. 
2's  Inspection  authority  and  later  used 
against  the  pharmacist.  This  would  force 
pharmacists  to  maintain  separate  records  or 
relinquish  rights  they  otherwise  would  have. 

PROFESSIONAL    SAMPLES    AND    PHYSICIANS 

The  House  debate  clearly  indicates  that  a 
record  musVbe  made  of  professional  samples 
of  stimulant  or  depressant  drugs  obtained 
from  medical  representatives.  Likewise,  the 
medical  representative  has  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  disposition  of  any  professional  sam- 
ples to  pharmacists  or  physicians.  This  is 
to  preclude  the  development  of  a  gap  in  trac- 
ing the  distribution  of  these  drugs. 

Physicians  and  other  licensed  practitioners 
who  regularly  engage  in  dispensing  stimu- 
lant or  depressant  drugs  to  their  patients 
and  who  make  a  charge  for  the  drugs  "either 
separately  or  together  with  charges  for  other 
professional  services"  must  also  keep  records 
of  receipt  and  disposition  and  make  them 
available  for  Inspection. 


WHO  MAT  LAWTULLT  POSSESS 


Manufacturers,  processors,  and  wholesale 
druggists  dealing  in  stimulant  or  depressant 
drugs  must  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  may  then  lawfully  possess  the 
drugs  in  the  usual  course  of  their  legitimate 
businesses.  Common  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees are  also  authorized  to  possess  tiie 
drugs  in  the  usual  course  of  their  legitimate 
business.  Stimulant  and  depressant  drugs 
may  lawfully  be  possessed  by  (1)  pharma- 
cies: (2)  hospitals;  (3)  clinics;  (4)  public 
health  agencies  which  maintain  establish- 
ments in  conformance  with  any  applicable 
local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharma- 
cy and  medicine;  (6)  physicians;  (6)  den- 
tists, and  other  practitioners  licensed  by 
State  law  to  administer  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drugs  in  their  practices;  (7)  persons 
utilizing  the  drugs  In  research,  teaching,  or 
chemical  analysis  as  long  as  the  drugs  are  not 
for  sale;  (8)  officers  and  employees  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governments  while  acting 
in  the  course  of  their  official  duties;  (9) 
nurses  and  other  medical  technicians  who 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  practitioner 
licensed  by  law  to  administer  stimulant  and 
depressant  drugs  while  acting  In  the  course 
of  employment  or  occupation  and  not  on 
their  own  account;  (10)  employees  and 
agents  of  groups  (1)  through  (7)  noted 
above  while  acting  In  the  course  of  their 
employment;  (11)  patients  or  a  responsible 
member  of  the  patient's  household  for  his 
personal  use  or  that  of  a  member  of  his 
household  or  for  administration  to  an  animal 
owned  by  him  or  a  member  of  his  household. 

PRESCRIPTION  ORDERS  AND  RENEWALS 

Prescription  orders,  to  comply  with  record 
requirements,  must  contain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  patient  and  the  date  of  issue 
which  are  the  normal  requirements  for  all 
prescription  orders.  There  Is  no  requirement 
that  the  prescription  order  must  be  written 
and  signed  by  the  prescrlber;  stimulant  or 
depressant  drugs  may  be  dispensed  on  tele- 
phoned or  oral  Instructions  according  to  the 
usual  practice.  However,  no  prescription 
order  can  be  renewed  more  than  five  times 
and  no  prescription  order  can  be  dispensed  or 
renewed  more  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  issue.  If  the  prescrlber  Indicates  a  larger 
number  of  renewals  or  a  longer  duration,  the 
five  renewals  and  six  month  limit  still  apply. 
However,  If  there  are  no  renewal  instructions, 
then  the  prescription  Is  nonrenewable. 

These  requirements  apply  to  all  prescrip- 
tions after  the  effective  date  of  the  law  re- 
gardless of  the  date  on  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. After  the  6  renewals  or  6  months  has 
elapsed,  the  physician  may  prescribe  addi- 
tional renewals  for  a  like  period. 

UNLAWrXTL  ACTS  AND  PENALTIES 

Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of 
the  act  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Con- 
viction carries  a  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year  and  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  both  for  the  first 
offense  and  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
3  years  and  a  fine  not  more  than  910,000  or 
both  for  subsequent  offenses.  An  additional 
penalty  has  been  added  where  stimulant  or 
depressant  drugs  are  sold  to  a  person  under 
21  years  of  age.  For  a  first  offense,  the  pun- 
ishment is  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
2  years  and  a  fine  not  more  than  $6,000  or 
both,  and  subsequent  violations  carry  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  6  years  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $15,000  or  both. 
Violations  include  possession  of  stimulant  or 
depressant  drugs  except  as  authorized  in  the 
law;  failure  to  prepare  and  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  receipt  and  disposition  of  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs;  refusal  to  access  to  or 
copying  of  any  of  the  required  records;  re- 
fusal to  permit  authorized  inspections;  dis- 
pensing or  renewing  any  prescription  more 
than  6  months  after  Its  date  of  Issue  or 
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renewing  the  prescription  order  more  than 

^'iJe'Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of 
1965  also  permit  FDA  agents  who  have  specif 
Authorization  to  carry  firearms,  execute  and 
;"rve  search  warrants  and  arrest  w^ants 
V/ecute  seizures,  and  make  arrest  without 
warrants  for  offenses  committed  in  the 
agent's  presence. 

CHECKLIST  FOR  FEBRUARY    1,    1966 

Make  a  complete  Inventory  of  all  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs  in  your  possession  and 
nrwerve  this  for  at  least  3  years. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  receipt  and  disposition 
of  all  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs. 

Do  not  dispense  any  stimulant  or  depres- 
«nt  druK  pursuant  to  any  prescription  order 
Sich  is  more  than  6  months  old  without 
obtaining  additional  authwlzatlon  from  the 

^'^S'^iio?  renew  any  prescription  order,  re- 
gardless of  the  date  of  Issue,  more  than  five 
ftoes  without  obtaining  additional  authori- 
zation from  the  prescrlber  and  execute  a 
new  prescription  order  before  dispensing. 

Make  certain  that  the  Federal  registration 
number  of  all  your  suppliers  shows  on  your 
-  invoices  which  contain  Items  of  stimulant  or 
depressant  drugs. 

Permit  FDA  Inspectors  to  have  access  to 
your  stimulant  and  depressant  drug  records 
and  to  copy  them. 
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,  HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOXTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 
Mr  RIVERS  of  Sonth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  two  recent  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  concerning 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  and  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

The  Code  of  Military  Justice  was  writ- 
ten following  long  hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, which  also  lead  to  the  creation  of 
the  Court  of  MUitary  Appeals. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  both  articles, 
one  which  appeared  in  the  Air  Force 
Times  on  July  21. 1965.  and  a  very  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  Time  maga- 
zine on  August  13,  1965,  well  describe  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  has  functioned  since  it  was 
created  in  1951. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  when  I  say  we  are  proud 
of  the  court  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  fumUled  its  vital  judicial  respon- 
sibility. 
The  articles  follow: 
I  From  Time  Magazine,  Aug.  13,  1965] 
CRIMINAL  Justice:  The  Serviceman's 

RIGHTS 

In  the  wage  of  an  expanded  draft  call, 
thousands  of  Americans  are  about  to  en- 
counter a  fact  of  GI  life  that  might  flabber- 
gast a  veteran  of  World  War  U.  It  is  the 
Uniform  Code  of  MUitary  Justice,  which  per- 
mits U.S.  military  courts  to  be  reviewed  b/ 
civilian  Judges.  By  virtue  of  the  code,  the 
modern  US.  court-martial  gives  the  accused 


a  fairer  shake  than  he  can  expect  In  most 
U.S.  State  criminal  courts. 

Congress  enacted  the  code  In  1950  in  re- 
sponse  to  complaints  about  "drumhead  Jus- 
tice" during  World  War  n,  when  the  number 
of  courts-martial  hit  750,000  a  year.  In  one 
sense,  the  complaints  were  no  surprise; 
civilian  soldiers,  whether  draftees  or  volun- 
teers, have  made  known  their  distaste  for 
military  rules  in  every  U.S.  war  since  the 
Revolution.  But  Congress  was  also  aware 
of  the  professional  soldier's  compelling  argu- 
ment that  autocracy  is  a  military  necessity. 
As  Gen.  WlUlam  Techumseh  Sherman 
warned  in  1879 :  "An  army  is  a  collection  of 
armed  men  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  Every 
change  in  the  rules  which  impairs  the  prin- 
ciple weakens  the  army." 

AHEAD    15    TEARS 

As  it  tried  to  balance  service  requirements 
against  civilian  complaints.  Congress  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  military  autocracy 
had  indeed  gone  too  far.  Investigators  found 
widespread  abuse  of  "command  control"— 
the  power  of  local  commanders  to  convene 
courts-martial,  appoint  court  members  and 
review  court  verdicts.  The  record  showed 
that  all  too  many  commanders  had  been 
using  military  co\u^  as  personal  dUcipllnary 
weapons,  ignoring  even  such  bedrock  rights 
as  the  presumption  of  Innocence  until  guilt 
is  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  As  one 
ex-Navy  lawyer  recalls:  "The  general  atti- 
tude seemed  to  be  that  a  man  was  going  be- 
fore a  court-martial  to  receive  a  sentence 
rather  than  a  trial." 

In  wriUng  the  new  code.  Congress  adroitly 
retained  command  control— but  so  hedged  it 
with  restraints  that  U.S.  mUltary  courte  have 
quietly  adopted  many  of  the  most  contro- 
versial criminal-law  rules  only  recently  Im- 
posed on  State  courts  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Civilian  courts  have  not  yet  adopted 
some  rules  that  have  become  mUitary  prac- 
tice. The  Supreme  Court,  for  example,  has 
yet  to  say  that  State  police  failure  to  advise 
a  svispect  of  hU  rights  to  counsel  and  silence 
invalidates  his  confession — a  requirement 
that  Congress  imposed  on  the  military  15 
years  ago.  A  military  defendant  is  also  en- 
titled to  fuU  pretrial  "discovery"  of  aU  evi- 
dence against  him— a  virtually  unheard-of 
rule  in  State  courts. 


BREAD    AND    WATQt 


The  Uniform  Code  of  MUitary  Justice  gov- 
erns members  of  aU  five  armed  forces  and 
all  organizations  assigned  to  them,  such  as 
the  Public  Health  Service.  It  used  to  govern 
servicemen's  wives  and  civUlan  employees 
outside  the  United  States,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  (acting  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus) 
voided  that  pow«  In  1957.  The  code  pro- 
scribes a  wide  variety  of  offenses,  ranging 
from  mUitary  mutiny  to  burglary.  It  au- 
thorizes execution  (usually  hanging)  for 
everything  from  premeditated  miu-der  to  war- 
time desertion,  but  makes  death  mandatwy 
only  for  spying.  No  mUltary  executions  have 
occurred  since  i961;  the  Navy  has  performed 
none  since  1849. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  code's  Judicial  niceties 
have  moved  the  services  to  demand  and  get 
more  authority  for  handlUig  minor  offenses 
by  meting  out  punishment  without  trial — 
for  example,  up  to  7  days  In  the  brig  and  3 
days  on  bread  and  water.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, the  accused  is  enUtled  to  three  kinds  of 
courts-martial,  basically  ranked  according  to 
punishment  power: 

Summary  courts-martial  deal  only  with 
enlisted  men,  consist  of  one  officer  who  acts 
as  Judge  and  Jury.  Maximum  penalties:  1 
month's  confinement,  45  days'  hard  labor, 
forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  1  month's  pay. 
Special  courts-martial  nearly  always  deal 
with  enlisted  men,  have  a  president  (senior 
officer  present),  a  trial  counsel  (prosecutor) 
and  defense  covmsel.  Neither  counsel  need 
be  a  lawyer,  but  If  the  fwmer  Is,  the  latter 
must  be.    Maximum  penalties  upon  convic- 


tion: 6  months'  confinement  at  hard  lab» 
and  a  bad-conduct  discharge,  which  Is  theo- 
retically less  serious  than  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. 

General  courts-martial  have  Jurisdiction 
over  any  person  subject  to  the  code,  try  all 
serious  offenses  ranging  from  murder  to 
desertion.  The  court  has  at  least  five  mem- 
bers, plus  three  lawyers  trained  as  members 
of  the  particular  services'  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps.  They  are:  the  trial  counsel, 
defense  counsel  and  "law  officer"  (Judge), 
who  rules  on  all  questions  of  law.  but  does 
not  participate  in.  the  final  secret  vote  for 
guilt  or  innocence.  A  general  court  can  im- 
pose any  statutory  sentence,  including  dis- 
honorable discharge,  life  imprisonment,  and 
death    (by   unanimous   vote). 

FOXHOLE   PRIVACY 

Grim  as  it  all  sounds,  every  court-martial 
sentence  is  automatically  reviewed  and  often 
lightened  in  the  process.  Ttxe  local  com- 
mander may  cut  any  sentence  (though  he 
may  never  increase  it) .  after  which  hU  ac- 
tions are  reviewed  by  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  lawyer  from  the  accused's  branch 
of  the  service^  For  all  major  sentences,  the 
next  step  after  the  commander  Is  a  three- 
lawyer  "JAG"  board  of  review  In  the 
Pentagon. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington. "COMA,"  as  military  lawyers  caU  it, 
has  three  clvlUan  Judges— Chief  Judge 
Robert  E.  Qulnn,  71,  a  fwmer  State  trial 
Judge  and  ex-Governor  of  Rhode  Island; 
Paul  J.  KUday,  65,  a  Texan  who  served  22 
years  in  Congress  and  helped  to  write  the 
mUltary  Justice  code  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee;  and 
Homer  Ferguson.  72,  a  veteran  Detroit  trial 
Judge  who  later  served  two  terms  as  Republi- 
can U.S.  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Appointed  to  15-year  terms  by  the  Presi- 
dent. COMA  Judges  automatically  review  all 
sentences  Involving  death  and  all  sentences 
involving  flag  officers.  They  accept  or  reject 
other  appeals  as  they  see  fit,  hear  SO-mlnute 
oral  argument,  and  issue  written  opinions  on 
"decision  days"  (Fridays). 

In  its  14-year  history,  the  court  has  issued 
reversals  In  al)Out  half  Its  written  opinions. 
In  United  States  v.  Voorhees  (1964),  for 
example,  the  court  upheld  the  free-speech 
right  of  a  public-information  officer  who 
published  a  book  on  Korea  without  clearance. 
In  United  States  v.  Adams  (1955),  the  court 
ruled  In  favor  of  a  jnivate  who  In  self- 
defense  kUled  a  trespasser  In  his  tent  on  the 
ground  that  a  soldier's  right  of  privacy  ex- 
tends "even  to  a  foxhole." 


WHO'S    CRYING?  , 

The  code's  guarantee  of  Justice  has  served 
as  a  strong  argument  tor  jnore  status  of 
force  agreements,  arrangements  by  which 
foreign  governments  permit  U.S.  forces 
rather  than  local  courts  to  try  the  crimes  of 
U.S.  servicemen  serving  overseas.  Ironically, 
though,  the  Supreme  Court's  exclusion  of 
overseas  civilians  from  oourt-martial  Juris- 
diction now  subjects  them  almost  exclusively 
to  trial  by  foreign  courts.  A  case  in  point 
is  Robert  Kimball,  the  American  civilian  who 
is  accused  of  murdering  a  Vietnamese  woman 
and  the  top  U.S.  civilian  adviser  to  South 
Vietnam's  national  police  fcMwe.  Fearing  that 
Kimball  might  be  outside  any  UJ3.  Jurisdic- 
tion whatever,  U.S.  officials  last  week  waived 
his  diplomatic  immunity  ad  handed  him  over 
to  Vietnam.  Kimball  could  t>e  Imprisoned 
for  Ufe,  but  Vietnam  also  reoognlaes  the 
crime  passionel— in  which  case  the  rap  Is  as 
little  as  5  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  UJ5.  commanders 
complain  that  the  code's  concern  for  individ- 
ual rights  may  compromise  military  dis- 
cipline in  wartime.  While  the  evidence  for 
this  charge  is  far  from  overwhelming,  dU- 
ciplinarians  may  some  day  dte  with  alarm 
the  case  of  Army  Dr.  Sanford  WcHfson, 
a  young  draftee  and  Harvard  graduate,  who 
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griped  to  Gen.  William  C. 
last  January  about  medical- 
shortages  In  Vietnam.  The  irked  gen- 
the  "crybaby"  doctor  before  a 
court-martial  on  Okinawa,  where  he 
of  malingering  and  such  un- 
offlcerllke  conduct  as  sporting  a  beard.  Last 
week  he  court  tossed  out  the  malingering 
charge  for  lack  of  evidence,  thus  undermiu- 
Ing  Westmoreland's  entire  case. 
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the  Air  Force  Times  Family  Magazine, 

July  21.  19651 
or  MiLrrAST  Appeals — A  Close  Look 
Court,  Its  Operations  and  Judges, 
How    It    Protects    Rights    of 

iNOltriDCALS 

(By  Macon  Reed) 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  was 
one  hot  June  day  In  1951.  many  mlli- 
p4ople.  especially  older  ones,  were  darkly 
wouldn't  last. 

14  years  and  18,000  cases  later,  we  see 
last  and  will.     Looking  back,  one  sees 
as  simply  a  next  step  In  a  long 
toward    more    Judicial    procedure    at 
martial,  courts  that  used  to  be  looked 
>y  coDomanders  as  their  personal  in- 
fer enforcing  discipline, 
all-civilian,   three-man  court  at   the 
petmits  the  court  martial  convict  to  ap- 
t  utside   the   military.     Through    these 
and  certain  automatic  reviews   the 
mposes  the  rules  and  what  it  believes 
standards  set  for  courts  martial  by 

Code  of  Military  Justice, 
court    has    gained    acceptance    but 
still  make  two  complaints : 
court  has  Imposed  too  many  niceties 
that  hamper  court  martial 
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done  so  by  setting  aside  convictions 
obviously  guilty  and  due  for  punish - 


to 


the   first   complaint,   you   probably 

get   everybody   to   agree   on   where 

of  basic  rights  ends  and  hair 

begins. 

the  second,  a  closer  look  at  the  coiu't 

workfmlght  help. 

18,000  cases  (up  to  the  end  of  1964) 

,100  were  important  enough  to  bring 

opinions.     In   about   half   of   these 

reversed  some  court  martial's  or 

conmiander's  acts. 

reversals  are  the  ones  you  hear  about. 

the  teeth  of  the  court.    They  make 

they  straighten  out  officials.     They 

:ommanders  all   over   the  world  pay 

the  three  white-haired  men  in  the 

old-fashioned  building  on  Judiciary 

in  Washington. 

the  fudges  are  12  lawyers  (the  10 
3nes  are  called  commissioners)  and  an 
stratlve  staff  of  25,  with  an  annual 
of  $530,000. 

Judges  receive  $33,000  a  year,   as  do 
of   the  U.S.   courts  of   appeal,   with 
they  rank  in  Judicial  hierarchy. 
they  have   IS-year  terms   Instead   of 
tenure  of  other  Federal  Judges. 

tyro  kinds  of  cases  cotne  automati- 

the  Court  of  Military  Appeals:  con- 

wlth    death    penalties    and    those 

a  flag  or  general  officer. 

court  has  affirmed  23  out  of  the  33 

cases  in  14  years;   10  of  the  23  were 

death.     Twelve  death  sentences  were 

in  1  year  of  the  Korean  war,  none 
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Navy  flag  officer  (retired)  came  up  on 
autom  itlc  appeal  from  a  morals  conviction, 
one  Ai  ny  general,  on  a  conviction  of  breach- 
ing m  lltary  secrecy  through  an  indiscreet 
diary.    Both  convictions  were  affirmed. 

Unu  lual.  too,  is  this  court's  power  to  hear 
an  ap]  leal  by  the  Government  from  an  ad- 
verse 1  Bgal  ruling  somewhere  down  the  line 
In  tb*  court-martial  system.  Any  serTlce 
Judge  Advocate  General  may  certify  a  case 


to   the    high   coxirt    for   ruling   on   a   close 
question. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  court's  cus- 
tomers are  Individuals,  court-martial  losers 
sentenced  to  either  a  year  In  prison  or  a  bad 
discharge  (called  "dismissal"  if  it  happens 
to  an  officer) .  Lesser  sentences  cannot  be 
appealed. 

MOST    ARE    enlisted 

Most  appealers  are  enlisted,  and  the  court 
makes  itself  easy  to  appeal  to  and  acts  swift- 
ly, for  a  court. 

The  appellant's  conviction  will  have  been 
approved,  at  least  in  the  main,  by  the  com- 
mander who  appointed  the  court-martial  and 
by  an  all-lawyer  board  of  review  at  tlie  head 
office  of  the  service  in  Washington.  Most 
board  members  ar^  military  officers,  though 
the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  have  some  civil- 
ians. 

These  boards  are  no  rubberstamps.  They 
have  power  to  set  aside  verdicts,  and  they 
know  If  they  don't  call  the  shots  right  the 
court  will  reverse  them. 

There  is  a  kind  of  falling  domino  effect 
here:  court  falls  on  boards,  board  falls  on 
Commanders,  comanders  fall  on  courts- 
martial. 

The  convicted  man's  lawyer  has  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  board  approval  to  file 
a  petition  for  review  by  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  lawyer  will  claim  that  police,  command- 
ing officer  or  court-martial  violated  the  code 
or  misapplied  the  law  and  so  denied  defend- 
ant a  fair  trial. 

Whether  he  broke  the  law  is  not  at  issue 
now;  it  is  whether  he  was  tried  according 
to  law. 

The  Government  lawyers  have  20  days  to 
counter  his  claims  and  insis~  that  either  all 
corners  were  squared  or  If  they  weren't  the 
flaws  were  minor  and  did  no  harm. 

Prom  the  day  of  the  Government's  an- 
swer, the  court  has  30  days  to  act.  That's  by 
law.  And  therein  this  court  differs  from 
most,  if  not  all  others.  It  can't  delay  on 
these  petitions,  and  on  the  follow-up  steps 
it  doesnt. 

Its  first  decision  is  whether  to  grant  or 
deny  a  "petition  for  review."  The  words  are 
misleading,  however,  because  grant  or  deny, 
the  case  gets  reviewed. 

All  of  the  case  comes  to  the  court — records 
of  pretrial  investigation,  all  that  Is  said  in 
the  trial  court,  the  commander's  review  and 
the  board   of   review   proceedings. 

The  court  knows  that  in  the  typical  case — 
800  or  more  of  them  a  year — the  man's  law- 
yer is  no  Edward  Bennett  Williams  or  Clar- 
ence Darrow.  It,  therefore,  scans  the  records 
for  possible  errors  other  than  those  the  de- 
fense lawyer  claims. 

That  Is  where  the  staff  of  10  commission- 
ers (senior  lawyers  with  sharp  eyes  for  flaws 
in  a  record)  first  get  Into  the  act.  One  com- 
missioner, with  at  least  one  other  checking 
him,  reads  the  whole  record  from  the  dawn 
of  suspicion  In  the  heart  of  the  MP  to  the 
tagline  of  the  opinion  of  the  Jooard  of  review. 

The  commissioner  makes  a  summary 
pointing  out  anything  he  thinks  the  judges 
ought  to  know,  and  makes  recommendations. 
The  summary,  plus  the  record,  goes  to  each 
of  the  three  Judges. 

At  the  end  of  this  ro.ad  the  court  will,  al- 
most nine  times  out  of  ten,  "deny"  the  peti- 
tion for  review.  But  the  man  has  had  his 
review.  His  appeal  has  been  fully  considered. 
The  denial  means  simply  that  the  defense 
lawyer  didn't  have  a  substantial  claim  of 
"error."  Nor  did  the  commissioners  or  the 
Judges  find  any  that  he  missed. 
oral  argument 

In  about  12  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
court  finds  sMnething  at  least  questionable 
enough  to  warrant  oral  argument  and  a 
formal  decision.  In  these  cases  it  "grants" 
the  petition.  About  two-thirds  of  the  grants 
arc  based  on  errors  claimed  by  the  defense 


lawyers,  about  one-third  on  possible  errors 
found  within  the  court's  own  review  system. 

If  any  one  of  the  three  Judges  wants  it 
granted,  granted  it  is.  His  brothers — judges 
always  refer  to  other  Judges  on  the  same 
court  as  "brothers"  or  "brethren" — will  al- 
ways go  along  with  him  that  far  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy. 

With  the  petition  granted,  the  defense  and 
the  Government  file  written  argument  on 
the  limited  and  carefully  specified  questions 
at  issue. 

In  about  50  days  the  cause  comes  on  to  he 
heard,  as  the  lawyers  say,  and  each  side  gets 
30  minutes  to  talk.  It  used  to  be  45  minutes, 
but  the  lawyers  felt  they  had  to  fill  up  the 
whole  time  whether  they  had  that  much  to 
say  or  not,  which  they  usually  didn't. 

A  uniformed  lawyer  out  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  office  speaks  for  the  govern- 
ment. Usually  another,  or  a  civilian,  spealcs 
for  the  defense.  Over  12,000  civilian  lawyers 
are  eligible  to  appear  before  this  court. 

The  judges  wear  black  robes.  They  are  on 
a  raised  platform  behind  a  dark  wood  bar, 
each  one  ready  to  cross- question  the  lawyer 
because  he  (the  Judge)  is  either  Interested 
or  bored,  or  just  on  general  principles. 

The  speaker's  lectern  is  of  dark  wood,  and 
so  are  the  pewlike  benches  for  spectators. 
Otherwise,  the  room  is  light  and  airy,  with 
a  high  ceiling — a  pleasing  and  dignified 
chamber. 

After  25  minutes,  the  pleader  gets  a  green 
light.  After  5  more,  he  gets  a  red  light. 
And  if  that  doesn't  do  it,  the  chief  judge, 
Robert  E.  Qulnn.  turns  him  firmly  but 
gently  off  with  a  few  well-chosen  words. 

But  the  chief  Isnt  tough.  If  the  lawyer 
has  lost  a  lot  of  time  answering  judges'  ques- 
tions, he  will  get  a  little  extension. 

The  Judges  hear  three  cases  In  a  morning, 
then  duck  out  behind  the  black  curtain  and 
across  the  corridor  to  a  conference  room. 
They  take  off  their  robes,  get  comfortable, 
eat  lunch  at  a  big  table,  and  talk  cases. 

HOUR    OF   DECISION 

The  three  are  alone  now.  This  Is  the  hour 
of  decision.    No  outsider  knows  what  is  said. 

In  general,  they  deal  the  Cases  around,  in 
turn.  But  if  the  judge  to  whom  a  case  falls 
cannot  get  at  least  one  of  the  others  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  him  on  how  It  should  be  de- 
cided, then  he  is  going  to  be  a  dissenter  on 
that  case  and  not  the  "author  Judge"  speak- 
ing for  the  majority.  So  the  case  passes  to 
one  of  the  others. 

It  may  take  the  Judges  all  afternoon  to 
thrash  out  their  points  of  view  and  get  each 
case  assigned  to  an  "author"  with  at  least 
one  concurrer.  Usually  that  fixes  the  deci- 
sion. But  the  opinions  have  to  be  written, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  "author 
Judge"  or  dissenter,  when  he  starts  to  put 
it  on  paper,  realizes  that  the  logic  or  the 
legal  precedents  don't  back  him  up  as  well 
as  he  first  thought. 

He  may  change  his  mind. 

The  decision  can  g|t  unstuck  at  any  time, 
and  becomes  final  only  when  signed,  mimeo- 
graphed, and  made  public. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  Judges  are  wishy- 
washy.  They  are  strongminded  men.  They 
have  been  around.  All  three  have  been  prac- 
ticing politicians  and  lawyers.  Two  have 
been  trial  court  judges. 

Qulnn,  at  71,  Is  a  stubby,  vigoroxis,  outdoor 
type,  with  ruddy  complexion,  thick  white 
hair,  and  strong  hands.  He  was  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island  and  later  a  State  Judge. 
He  is  a  Naval  Reserve  captain. 

Half  a  mile  of  book  cases  (law  books)  in 
his  office  is  covered  by  framed  and  auto- 
graphed photos  of  political  and  military 
notables.  He  claims  latter-day  golf  balls 
don't  have  the  resilience  of  those  a  few 
years  back  and  are  good  for  only  150  yards 
^here  he  used  to  get  200.  ' 

Judge  Homer  Ferguson  served  two  terms 
as  a  Republican  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
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sentence  Into  effect  and  guard  against  that 


^'°''  '"^t 'oit'^'SI  1^  l^rS°liB'Zl  ^^^T.ilar~error  in  the  future 

in  Detroit.    He  has  many  oi  ni»   ^  ^         geKiom  does  the  story  end  with  the  high 

court's  ruling.   For  the  finish  you  woiUd  have 
to  find  out  how  the  service  followed  thro\igh. 

But  the  court  has  the  power  to  reverse 
and  order  the  charge  dismissed.  Then  the 
man  couldn't  be  tried  again  on  that  charge 
and  the  story  would  end  right  there. 

In  Its  14  years  the  court  has  resorted  only 
66  times  to  outright  dismissal,  which  Is  Its 
most  drastic  recourse  against  bad  Judicial 
behavlbr  in  the  services. 

It  also  has  a  tap-on-the-wrlst  power  of 
denouncing  an  error  but  labeling  it  harm- 
less Small  technical  mistakes  at  a  trial  are 
sometimes  treated  in  this  way.  The  Judges 
don't  expect  a  command  out  in  the  boon- 
docks to  put  on  a  trial  of  perfect  polish  but 
they  insist  that  the  police,  courts  martial, 
commanders,  and  review  authorities  comply 
with  the  code. 


^f^nfres  on  display— not  pictures  of  him.  but 
CTt^  Mil  4%ears  ago.  be  ^ok  up  oil 
I.ntimr  Twenty-two  of  his  amazingly  good 
f  nSes^d  stUl  llfes  hang  In  his  office. 
%?S  tliee  judges,  he  most  often  votes 
fnr  reversal;  Qulnn,  least  often. 

swing  mkn  is  the  soft-spoken  Judge  Paul 
Tftldav  65,  who  served  for  more  than  22 
vi^s  ks  Congressman  from  the  San  An- 
Wo  district  of  Texas.  He  became  an  In- 
fluential member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  helped  write  the  code. 

He  practiced  law  13  years  and  was  public 

''^Qulmi  is  the  only  original  member  of  the 
court  and  his  15-year  term  expires  May  1, 
1966.  when  he  will  be  72.  If  a  new  judge 
18  appointed,  will  he  carry  on  In  Quinns 
Tradition?  Or  In  Ferguson's?  Or  Kllday's? 
Ferguson's  term  expires  May  1,  1971,  and 
Kllday's  May  1.  1976. 

What  kind  of  an  error  In  the  legal  process 
leads  the  court  to  upset  a  conviction? 

It  Is  rarely  a  simple  or  easily  stated  one. 
On  an  obvious  error  the  law  officer  (a  sort  of 
trial  judge)  or  president  of  the  court-martial 
would  blow  the  whistle,  or  the  reviewing 
officer  or  the  board  of  review  would  reverse. 
Only  fine  points  and  close  questions  get  to 
the  top.  But  underlying  Issues  might  be 
something  like  these: 

Did  the  MP's  have  a  warrant  or  the  proper 
permission  when  they  searched  the  barracks 
bag  of  the  accused  and  found  the  stolen 
radio?  If  they  didn't.  It  was  "unreasonable 
search  and  seizure,"  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  evidence  springing  from 
it  may  not  be  admitted  at  the  trial.  If  it 
was  admitted,  you  can  look  for  a  reversal. 
Or  when  the  Investigators  interviewed  the 
knife  wielder  after  the  brawl,  and  wrote  down 
his  confession,  did  they  first  assxure  him  of 
his  right  to  keep  silent?  If  not,  the  con- 
fession Is  not  legally  admissible  as  evidence, 
ir  it  was  admitted.  It's  a  reversible  error. 

If  the  "Old  Man"  gave  any  of  the  court- 
martial  members  a  broad  hint  that  he 
wanted  this  particular  offender  made  an  ex- 
ample of,  that  Is  "command  control"  and 
the  high  court  wlU  set  aside  the  verdict. 

Maybe  It  Is  a  question  whether  the  law 
ofBcer  made  clear  that  the  man  over  the  hill 
for  a  year  is  still  not  a  deserter  unless  there 
is  proof  he  Intended  to  stay  away  perma- 
nently. 

If  the  man  Is  obviously  guUty.  who  cares 
about  technicalities  like  these? 

The  judges  do.  They  can't  reach  out  and 
punish  the  policeman  who  rides  roughshod 
over,  or  gently  tips  around,  or  carelessly 
stumbles  over  a  citizen's  constitutional  guar- 
antee. They  can't  strip  any  braid  off  a  com- 
manding officer  who  ignores  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  code. 

But  they  can  set  a^ide  the  findings  of  the 
oourt-martlal  and  the  sentence.  When  they 
do  so.  they  are  giving  a  lesson  in  law  not 
only  to  the  authorities  Involved  in  this  case 
but  to  all  others. 

And  that  brings  up  a  much  misunder- 
stood point.  What  Is  the  effect  of  a  reversal? 
As  far  as  a  particular  case  Is  concerned  you 
can't  tell  from  the  court  record,  as  a  rule. 
In  99  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  when  the  high 
court  reverses.  It  authorizes  the  service  to 
try  the  man  again  on  the  same  charges. 

Sometimes  he  will  be  tried  again,  8<Mne- 
times  he  won't.  Maybe  the  only  evidence 
against  him  was  declared  Inadminisslble  by 
the  high  court  and  he  cant  be  convicted. 

Some  men  convicted  on  a  retrial  have  come 
back  for  a  second  appeal.  A  very  few  have 
won  a  second  reversal.  So  far  as  court  ob- 
servers remember,  no  case  ever  came  back 
for  a  third  round. 

Many  a  reversal  upsets  only  one  of  several 
charges  on  which  the  man  was  convicted. 
Here  the  service  can  cure  the  error  by  simply 
forgetting  that  charge.  It  wUl  cut  the  sen- 
tence back  accordingly,  put  the  remaining 
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into  a  trouble  spot  only  with  the  agreement 
of  all  the  big  powers. 

In  Korea,  the  Middle  Bast,  and  the  Congo, 
the  U.N.  was  able  to  move  »>ecause  a  way 
was  found  to  bypass  Russia's  objections. 
Russia  had  absented  Itself  when  the  first 
move  was  made  In  Korea.  The  United 
States  was  able  to  take  later  decisions  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  win  a  large 
majority  there. 

This  strategy  Vidll  no  longer  work,  partly 
for  financial  reasons  but  also  because  the 
United  States  cannot  invariably  count  on 
the  support  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  would  not  back  up  our  demand 
that  Russia,  along  with  the  other  Commu- 
nist nations  and  France,  must  pay  a  share 
of  the  peacekeeping  costs  or  lose  Its  vote. 
Future  decisions  will  doubtless  be  made  in 
the  Security  Council,  where  the  five  original 
big  powers  have  the  veto. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  the  United 
States  will  be  glad  It  has  a  veto.  But  for 
now,  and  for  the  immediate  future,  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  the  VH.'s  power  U  re- 
duced to  debate  and  the  relatively  non- 
controversial  services  performed  by  Its  auxil- 
iary agencies. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1965 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  in  an  editorial  Au- 
gust 11,  effectively  predicted  that  u.s 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  first  major  act  at 
the  U.N.  would  be  to  announce  the  John- 
son administration's  surrender  on  the 
question  of  U.N.  dues. 

The  commentary  of  this  editorial  as 
well  as  Its  accurate  foresight  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Members,  and  I  there- 
fore direct  it  to  their  attention: 
Backing  Down  in  the  U.N. 
The  word  is  out  that  U.S.  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg's  first  official  act  at  the 
United  Nations  will  be  to  surrender.  It  won  t 
be  described  that  way,  of  course,  and  there 
are  mitigating  circumstances,  but  the  effect 
of  the  move  is  unmistakable. 

The  move  will  be  to  withdraw  the  U.S. 
Insistence  that  the  U.N.  adhere  to  article 
19  of  the  charter,  which  says  that  any  na- 
tion more  than  2  years  behind  on  dues 
shall  have  no  vote  In  the  General  Assembly. 
Even  though  Russia  Is  more  than  2  years 
in  arrears  in  assessments  for  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing forces— which  the  World  Court  has  held 
to  be  binding  obligations  and  hence  dues- 
Russia  and  other  delinquents  will  be  allowed 
to  vote  without  a  showdown  on  the  Issue. 

There  is  a  slight  quid  for  the  quo:  After 
Russia  has  cast  several  votes  without  being 
called  a  welshcr,  It  will  make  a  voluntary 
contribution  toward  the  towering  U.N.  debt. 
After  that,  everybody  is  supposed  to  chip  In 
to  restore  the  U.N.  to  solvency  and  the  orga- 
nization wUl  be  back  in  business,  free  of  the 
paralysis  that  gripped  it  all  last  year. 

This  should  be  a  highly  satisfactory  out- 
come for  Russia,  which  thereby  escapes  cen- 
sure as  a  deadbeat  and  saves  face  as  well  as 
money.  It  Is  not  satisfactory  for  the  United 
States.  There  Is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
It  wUl  mean  a  major  defeat  for  \is  In  the 
world  forum.  It  can  be  accepted  only  be- 
cause the  alternatives  are  continued  paralysis 
of  the  United  Nations  or,  worse,  its 
destruction. 

The  maneuver  may  save  the  ailing  UJJ. 
But  It  vrtll  leave  the  organization  shorn  of 
the  power  it  was  beginning  to  develop  as 
a  real  force  for  peace.  The  point  will  have 
been  establtehed  that  the  UJI.  can  move 
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OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1965 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
year  ago  tWs  week  the  US.  House  of 
Representatives  voted  unanimously.  351 
to  0.  in  favor  of  a  resolution  expressing 
Congress  opinion  that  Russia  and  14 
other  nations  meet  their  financial  obli- 
gations to  the  United  Nations  or  suffer 
the  consequences  of  article  19  of  the  XJH. 
Charter:  loss  of  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.  ^  , 

Within  the  past  week,  almost  1  year 
to  the  day  that  the  House  passed  Its  reso- 
lution—House   Concurrent    Resolution 

343 ^the  admijustration  let  Russia  and 

the  other  debtor  nations  off  the  hook 

completely.  ^     ^.     .„    i. 

Our  new  UJf.  delegate,  in  his  first 
speech,  indicated  the  United  States  WUl 
not  press  the  issue. 

Excuse  for  the  surrender  was  the  need 
for  business  of  the  TJH.  to  proceed. 

What  business? 

Existence  of  the  United  Nations  is 
based  on  its  function  as  a  peace-keeping 
world  organization. 

At  this  very  instant  we  are  engaged  in 
a  war  in  Vietnam  against  Communist  ag- 
gression and  terror. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  almost  single- 
handedly,  yet  the  UN.  aU  but  ignores 
the  conflict  which  is  spreading  and  in- 
creasing In  intensity  almost  daily. 

The  plain,  tmvamished  truth,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  this  administration  is 
permitting  the  Communists  to  use  the 
U.N.  to  their  advantage  and  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

Whenever  the  United  States  acts  any- 
where in  the  world  to  preserve  freedom 
it  becwnes  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
U  J^.  to  check  American  imperialism  and 
colonialism. 
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But!  whenever  communism  marches, 
the  UN.  looks  the  other  way. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  have   supported   our 

partic  patlon  in  the  United  Nations,  and 

cjntrnue  to  do  so  because  it  is  a  step 

right  direction,  and  at  least  pro- 

Et  sounding  board  for  the  various 

despite  our  present  disadvan- 
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not  have  any  allusions,  however, 
he  UJJ.  in  its  present  form  pro- 
Emy  deterrent  to  aggressors, 
only  force  standing  between  total 
peace  in  the  world  are  the  men 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  the 
\rmed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
these  restraints  and  the  Corn- 
hordes  would  sweep  the  world 
United  Nations  would  not  make 
paiticle    of    difference    to    the    Red 
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administration's  surrender  on  the 
1  nancial  obligations  of  Russia  and 
other  nations,  including  six  other 
Comirlimist  nations  means  two  things: 
Ruspia  and  its  satellites  have  the  green 
further  prostitute  the  principles 
United  Nations  for  their  own  ag- 
ambitions,  and  the  desires  and 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  basic  issues 
a  particle  of  weight  with  the 
tration  or  State  Department. 
(  ourse,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
administration  makes  a  decision  to 
the   Reds,   the    financial 
nll^be  the  American  taxpayers. 
the' Record  show  that  the  follow- 
aAiounts  of  legitimate  debts  to  the 
LTC  being  overlooked  by  this  ad- 
and    i>aymenl    will  ulti- 
be  wnmg  from  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
way  or  another: 
$54.7  million;  Ukranian  S.S.R., 
niiUion;     Rumania,    $1.2    million; 
$3.6  million;  Himgary,  $2  mil- 
({^zechoslovakia,  $3.5  million;  Byelo- 
S.SJl.,  $1.8  million;  China,  $14.7 
Argentina,  $3  million;  Bolivia, 
Guatemala,    $127,409;    Haiti, 
Paraguay,  $132,491;  Uruguay, 
and  Yemen,  $141,468. 
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MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
fallowing  article  by  Michael  Har- 
from  the  August  15,  1965.  edi- 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
fomia  tomato  growers  won  a  vic- 
the  poverty  war  last  week,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  a  victory  for  the 
side.    This  trliunph  for  impover- 
ishment was  won  by  forcing  Secretary  of 
Wirtz  to  allow  them  to  import 
braceros. 

is   strong   evidence   indicating 
that  the  California  growers  purposely  at- 
tempt)ed  to  manufacture  a  crisis,   and 
hey  themselves  contrived  an  al- 
5hortage  in  native  workers  in  order 


to  force  Secretary  Wirtz  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

It  is  deplorable  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  on  poverty  in  this  country  there 
are  those  who  capitalize  on  Mexican 
poverty. 

The  article  follows : 

Abetting  Poverty 

San  Fkancisco. — There  was  a  small,  but 
significant,  skirmish  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty in  California  last  week.  The  poor  lost. 
Tomato  growers  won  a  victory  for  impoverish- 
ment by  forcing  Secretary  of  L^bor  Wirtz  to 
allow  them  to  import  some  Mexican  braceros. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  a  struggle  that  has  been  going  on 
because  Congress  canceled  the  old  bracero 
program.  Most  of  the  leaders  in  California's 
$3.5  billion  agricultural  industry  have  been 
trying  to  nullify  this  national  legislative  de- 
cision by  manufacturing  a  crisis  which  could 
only  be  resolved  by  bringing  the  Mexicans 
back.  And  one  of  the  chief  Washington 
agents  in  this  attempted  subversion  of  the 
congressional  will  has  been  the  Senator  from 
the  late  show,  George  Murphy. 

At  the  start  of  the  summer,  the  growers 
conjured  up  visions  of  food  rotting  in  the 
fields  because  Americans  would  not  do  back- 
breaking  farm  work.  There  is  even  evidence 
that  some  of  them  did  everything  In  their 
power  to  drive  away  domestic  help  when  It 
appeared.  This  curious  business  brinkman- 
ship, in  which  the  growers  tried  to  half-ruin 
themselves  so  that  Mr.  Wirtz  would  have  to 
rescue  them  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  didn't 
work.  California  agriculture  has  been  mak- 
ing money  hand  over  fist  and,  according  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  (it  supported  Gold- 
water  in  1964),  is  In  danger  of  a  record  year. 
In  asparagus,  where  the  lamentations  were 
greatest,  the  gross  Is  $2.5  million  above  last 
year,  the  net  Is  up  $1  million,  and  all  this 
even  though  the  growers  had  cut  acreage  15 
percent  in  anticipation  of  their  self-pro- 
claimed disaster. 

What  happened  was  that  a  considerable 
native  American  work  force  was  attracted 
into  the  fiefds  by  the  exaggerated  news  that 
a  decent  wage  was  available  to  all.  Actually, 
Mr.  Wirtz  was  only  allowed  to  set  a  mini- 
mum wage  when  a  grower  had  requested 
braceros.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
could  demand  that  they  first  exhaust  the 
domestic  labor  supply  at  a  specified  pay  rate 
(Which  was  pegged  this  year  at  $1.40  an 
hour) .  Many  got  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  general  hourly  minimum  wage  of 
$1.40.  By  the  end  of  July,  however,  a  news- 
paper in  Ventura  County  was  reporting  a 
surplus  of  American  farm  labor  which  had 
driven  some  hourly  rates  down  to  87  cents. 
And  I  have  a  photocopy  of  some  July  salary 
receipts  which  show,  in  one  case,  that  9  hours 
in  the  field  yielded  a  gross  of  $3.66  and  a  net, 
after  deductions  and  rental  charge  of  $2.37 
for  a  pair  of  gloves,  of  $1.12. 

But  the  growers  are  still  anxious  to  profit- 
eer from  a  Mexican  poverty  which  renders 
workers  even  more  desperate  than  American 
poverty.  So  they  have  claimed  that  the  fact 
that  some  native  workers  are  receiving  more 
money  (but  not  Justice — $1.40  an  hour  is,  by 
U.S.  Government  standards,  a  poverty  wage) 
la  driving  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  up. 
Senator  Murpht  was  singing  this  song  to  the 
constimer  only  last  week.  However,  as  far 
back  A5  June,  Harry  Bernstein,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  had  demonstrated  that  the 
bulk  of  the  higher  cost  of  a  can  of  asparagus 
was  accounted  for  by  the  processors,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers,  and  this  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  grower's  labor  cost.  Wages,  he 
showed,  added  only  half  a  cent  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  a  head  of  lettuce — and  that 
was  only  a  fraction  of  the  general  rise. 

Now  the  tomato  growers  have  won  a  partial 
victory.  They  will  not  get  the  more  than 
30,000  Mexicans  of  last  year's  harvest,  but 
they  have  forced  Mr.  Wirtz  to  a  concession. 


There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their 
labor  shortage  is  artificially  induced:  They 
have  not  provided  decent  housing  for  do- 
mestic work  forces,  their  recruitment  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  Intensive  enough, 
and  they  did  not  modernize  their  operations 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  women  to  work. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Wirtz — who  has  coura- 
geously resisted  any  pressures  in  this  fight- 
held  the  line  as  much  as  possible,  la  a  good 
omen.  Perhaps  next  year  America's  tomato 
consiunptlon  will  not  be  even  partially  based 
on  domestic  or  Imported  poverty. 

In  short,  many  of  the  growers  of  Call- 
fornia  are  very  active  in  the  war  against 
poverty — on  the  wrong  side.  This  week  some 
of  them  won  a  skirmish,  but  there  is  still 
hope  that,  more  than  30  years  after  John 
Steinbeck  wrote,  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  will 
finally  stop  growing  In  the  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Brad  Morse  Lowers  the  Sights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  the  Northeast  have  been  concerned 
about  the  mounting  crisis  caused  by  46 
months  of  severe  drought.  While  emer- 
gency measures  are  crucial  at  this 
time,  we  must  also  look  ahead  and  de- 
velop creative  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion of  future  droughts. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse],  recently  in- 
troduced legislation  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
current  state  of  public  and  private  re- 
search on  weather  modification  by  June 
30, 1966. 

The  Reading,  Mass.,  Chronicle,, in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  August  12, 
commended  Mr.  Morse  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  subject  and  made  the  very 
important  point  that  our  conquest  of 
outer  space  will  not  appear  so  dramatic 
if  we  cannot  come  to  grips  with  our  en- 
vironment here  on  earth. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include 
the  editorial  "Brad  Morse  Lowers  the 
Sights"  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Brao  Morse  Lowers  the  Sights 

Through  the  largess  of  Federal  taxpayers, 
man  appears  to  be  well  along  toward  the 
conquest  of  outer  space.  In  the  process  he 
has  Ignored  the  conquest  of  Inner  space,  the 
atmosphere,  an  area  which  furnishes  man 
the  wherewithal  to  live,  and  one  whose  con- 
quest could  be  of  immediate  and  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  mankind. 

Our  man  in  Washington,  Congressman 
Brad  Morse,  introduced  legislation  Tuesday 
calling  upon  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1966,  the  state  of  public  and 
private  research  on  weather  modification. 

"The  current  prolonged  drought  in  the 
Northeastern  States  emphasizes  the  need  for 
stepped-up  elTorts  to  control  and  predict 
our  weather  patterns,"  Congressman  Morse 
states. 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  so  many 
governmental  and  private  research  efforts 
underway  that  it  is  Impossible  to  assess  our 
progress." 

Brad  Morse  Is  right.  We  should  lower  our 
sights  a  few  million  miles.  Any  govern- 
ment which  can  orbit  Mars  ^d  photograph 
Its  surface  should  have  no  problem  wringing 
a  little  water  out  of  a  cloud. 


The  Ninth  New  Jersey  District  Voters* 
Voice  in  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  circulated  a  questionnaire  to 
more  than  163,000  households  in  my  dis- 
trict seeking  opinions  on  a  number  of 
vital'  Issues  before  Congress.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  report  that  the  poll  was 
a  tremendous  success.  A  most  satisfying 
response  followed,  emphasizing  tiie 
awareness  and  concern  over  national  is- 
sues that  is  reflected  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Ninth  New  Jersey  District.  More 
than  33,000  completed  questionnaires 
were  returned,  taxing  my  staff  fully  and 
requiring  much  work  from  a  number  of 
wonderful  volunteers  as  well.  It  is 
amazing  to  note  that  we  still  are  receiv- 
ing a  trickle  of  answers  daily  even  at 
this  late  date,  after  the  huge  task  of 
tabulation  has  been  completed. 

The  results  give  us  a  clear  picture  of 
how  the  people  in  my  district  feel  about 
major  problems.  For  example,  our  role 
in  Vietnam  is  upheld  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  since  24,418  persons— 77  per- 
cent of  those  answering— said  we  should 
continue  our  retaliatory  attacks  in  Viet- 
nam. Almost  as  many,  21,377—69  per- 
cent— believe  we  should  increase  our 
military  commitment  toward  a  decisive 
victory.  And  despite  the  demonstrations 
we  have  witnessed  here  and  in  other 
places  In  our  Nation,  it  is  evident  that 
the  people  who  want  us  to  withdraw  from 
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Vietnam  are  still  a  small  minority,  only 
18  percent  in  my  district. 

Some  action  already  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  strongly  endorsed.  For 
example,  75  percent  backed  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  a  strong  voting  rights  law, 
71  percent  favored  elimination  of  excise 
taxes  and  65  percent  advocated  warnings 
on  cigarette  labels  and  advertising.  I 
feel  certain,  however,  that  most  in  the 
latter  group  would  agrej  with  my  belief 
that  the  law  passed  was  too  mild. 

Of  personal  significance  to  me  was  the 
response  to  my  question,  "Do  you  favor 
making  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee?"  I  had 
supported  such  a  move  earlier  in  this 
session  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
response  from  my  constituents  favored 
this  action:  13,783—45  percent— an- 
swered "yes";  8,401—27  percent^-an- 
swered  "no";  and  8,574—28  percent- 
were  undecided.  I  must  point  out  that 
many  of  those  who  voted  "no"  indicated 
in  the  margin  of  the  questionnaire  that 
they  wanted  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  eliminated  com- 
pletely. 

I  believe  the  response  to  a  question 
concerning  Federal  assistance  on  air  and 
water  pollution  problems  to  be  very 
significant.  Although  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict that  has  often  opposed  Federal  in- 
tervention in  local  matters,  we  discover 
in  the  results  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
Federal  Grovemment  must  take  action  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
fight  against  air  and  water  pollution.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  87  percent  of  those 
polled  urged  Federal  assistance,  the 
greatest  degree  of  support  for  any  ques- 
tion submitted. 

Overwhelming  support  was  given  also 
to  the  creation  of  the  proposed  Hudson 

The  9th  Xcir  Jersey  District  voters'  voice  in  Congress 


National  Scenic  Riverway — 82  percent — 
and  for  Federal  standards  for  the  grad- 
ing  and   labeling   of   automobile   tires, 
lumber  and  other  products — 82  percent. 
Two  questions,  Taft-Hartley  reform 
and  immigration  law  reform,  emerged  as 
the  greatest  areas  of  contention  among 
constituents.    On  repeal  of   14(b),   36 
percent  were  in  favor,  43  percent  op- 
posed and  a  surprising  21  percent  imde- 
cided.    The  balance,  then,  is  held  by 
those  in  the  "undecided"  category.    On 
immigration  law   changes,  the  flgiures 
showed  an  even  closer  decision.    Some 
45  percent  are  in  favor  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  with  42  percent 
opposed.    Again,  the  balance  of  decision 
lies  in  the  "undecided"  category,  this 
time  13  percent. 

Cutbacks  of  facilities  for  veterans  are 
opposed  by  48  percent  of  the  poll  par- 
ticipants and  favored  by  C4  percent. 

In  other  areas,  the  district  favors  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
prayers  in  public  schools,  backs  reten- 
tion of  the  draft,  regulation  of  mail 
order  sales  of  firearms  and  a  60 -day 
limitation  on  presidential  campaigns. 

The  results  of  this  poll  will  be  sent  to 
all  households  in  my  district.  I  am 
grateful  to  those  who  participated  in 
this  survey.  The  results  and  the  many 
extended  remarks  of  those  who  answered 
provide  helpful  guides  and  indicators  of 
trends  of  public  opinion.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  my  judgment  in  voting 
on  issues  and  will  £w;cept  full  responsi- 
bility; however,  I  will  take  the  results 
of  this  questionnaire  into  full  consid- 
eration before  arriving  at  decisions. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  at  this  point  the  complete  tab- 
ulation of  the  19  questions  covered  in  my 
1965  questionnaire,  showing  the  vote  by 
totals  and  percentages: 


Question 


Total 
response 


1.  Vietnam— Should  we  continue  our  present  retaliatory  attiicks? 

2.  Should  we  withdraw  U.S.  troops? - „-%-.-■ v  V 

3   Should  we  increase  our  military  commitment  toward  decisive  victory - -■ 

4.  Oo  you  support  the  President's  plea  for  a  stronR  voting  rights  law? 

&.  Should  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  be  repealed?        ..-----.--..-- 

6  Should  the  "national  origins"  quota  system  be  eliminated  from  our  luimigration  laws?.  _  . 

7  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  proposal  to  aid  higher  education,  providing  scliolarships 

for  promising  college  student?  from  low-  and  middle-income  faniiiic:  and  for  partial  payment 
of  interest  on  private  loans  to  students? j  "j"  v-'" " V '^i: .""V 

8.  As  an  aid  to  parents  of  coUoge  students,  do  you  favor  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  the  cost  oi 

9.  As^n*'tacentlTe  to"furTh"erl'Conondc~growtii7s"ho'^^^  taxes  on  autos.  haudbags,  jewelry, 

cosmetics,  etc.,  be  eliminated? -  - —  —  - y- 

10  The  Veterans'  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate  17  regional  offices,  11  hospitals,  and  4 
homes.    While  saving  $23,000,000  it  could  create  added  burdens  for  thousands  of  deserving 

veterans.    Is  this  move  warranted? - - - .----. --.-.-- 

11.  1)0  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  tlie  voluntary  recitation  ofprayennput)iic 

schools*  -     

12   Should  tlieSelective  Service  System  (draft)  be  eliminated?  

IS.  Should  mail  order  sales  of  firearms  be  regulated  by  I-ederal  'a"'^- ---------  ---w---v-v- 

14.  Do  you  favor  Federal  regulation  of  cigarette  advertising  and  labeling  to  warn  smokers  of  po- 

tential health  hazards? .-    .  -.  : ,- ■V^l'j:fZi.'.' 

15.  Do  you  favor  making  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Act  i  vities  a  subcommittee  of  the 

House  Judiciary  Committee? -— - 

Ifi.  Do  you  favor  a  60-day  limit  on  presidential  campaigns? -  -       -:-.:  -:,v„VY,',;:>;;;"o'„'h" 

17   Do  you  favor  Federal  standards  for  grading  and  labcUng  of  automobile  tires,  lumber,  and 


18.  DoVou 'approve  creating  VheHudMnWatlonaTsw^  as  a  means  of  Insuring  the 

Xuture  beauty  of  and  pubUc  access  to  the  Palisades? --r" ,  drrVff;,;;;"«XM,Vh  ^t^i' 

19.  Do  you  favor  mi  accelerated  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  local-State  efforts  to  curb  water 

and  alrpoUutlon? - 


31.533 
32.  987 
31,060 
31,329 
29.559 
31,500 


32, 795 
33,445 
32,136 

29,506 

31,662 
30,072 
30,823 

32,985 

30,758 
32,249 

31,104 

31,425 

32,466 


Yes 


No 


Number     Percent     Number     Percent 


24, 418 
5,873 
21, 377 
23,488 
10,  721 
14,103 


24,607 
26,183 
22,910 

10, 181 

21,601 

6,024 

24,820 

21,972 

13,783 
23,  SOB 

2fi,247 

25,824 

28,3S1 


18 
69 
75 
36 
45 


75 
78 
71 

34 

68 
20 
81 

65 

45 
74 

82 

82 

87 


5.100 

24,  701 

5,695 

5,316 

12.597 

13,  343 


6,535 
6.270 
7, 182 

14,078 

8,801 

23,087 

5,042 

8,905 

8,401 
6,584 

4,158 

2,775 

2,982 


16 
75 
18 
17 
43 
42 


20 
10 
22 

48 

28 
77 
16 

29 

27 
17 

13 

g 
g 


Undecided 


Number    Percent 


2.015 
2,413 
3,988 
2.525 
6,241 
4,064 


1,653 

002 

2,044 

5,407 

1,260 
061 
961 

2,108 

8,574 
2,8S« 

2.896 
1.108 


13 

8 

21 

13 


5 
3 
7 

13 

4 

3 
i 

6 

28 
0 

5 

0 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  j.  w.  fulbright 


IN  THE 


Thursday,  August  19,  1965 


Mr 
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by 
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Senitor 


decades 


TFLBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  In 

2  years  Congress  has  made  an 

record  in  the  field  of  educa- 

it  is  vmf  ortunate  that  the  Con- 

not  take  action  years  ago  to 

>etter  educational   opportunities 

e  to  all  Americans. 

J  hape  of  our  society  would  be  far 

_  today  had  the  Congress  passed 

to  education  legislation  proposed 

Talt  and  others  nearly  two 

ago.    The  Congress  is  at  last  on 

track  in  facing  the  Nation's 

problems,  and  I  hope  that 

_,_  from  now  it  will  be  possible 

or  girl  in  the  Ozarks  or  Harlem 

an  education  equal  to  that 

ie  to  a  child  in  Montgomery  or 

Counties. 

has  come  to  my  attention  an 

n  the  current  issue  of  the  Month - 

Letter  of  the  First  National 

_    _  of  New  York  which  contains  a 

In  'onnative  discussion  of  the  capital 

education.    This  article  should 

interest  to  my  colleagues  and  other 

of  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unani- 

^nsent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 

:  of  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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OF  AULANSAS 


SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


today  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  great 

Oiirlng  the  past  year,  some  53  million 

roughly  28  percent  of  all  Ameri- 

enroUed  in  school.     Total   cash 

for     public     and     private     schools 

to   an   estimated  $36  billion,   up 

tenfold  from  $3.4  billion  in  1940. 

'/i  million  persons  were  employed  as 

instructors,   and  professors.     It  is 

from  such  figures  that  education 

our  ^^atest  industries. 

education  has  been  expanding  most 

College     enrollments     have 

Irom  1.4  million  in  1939-40  to  nearly 

last    year;    2    out    of    5    persons 

age  (18  to  21  years)  were  enrolled 

compared  with  only  1  out  of  7  in 

By  the  mldseventies,  enrollments 

to  exceed  8  million,  with  more 

of  all  18-to-21  year  olds  going  to 
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Behi4d  this  boom  is  a  growing  demand  for 

.    Whereas  high  school  had  been  a 

of  attainment  for   earlier   genera - 

is  clear  that  college  is  now  becoming 

goal.    Employers  have  raised  their 

standards.     Parents  Icnow   that 

(Jilldren    will    need    more    and    more 

to  enter  and  succeed  in  occxipa- 

professlons  that  offer   better   In- 

tnd  higher  status.     They   not  only 

tl  leir  sons   and   dtrughters   to   greater 

n  school,  but  work  hard  to  pay  their 

coUege  and  graduate  study. 
a  education    being   overemphasized? 
many  people  going  to  college?     At 
u^til  the  last  decade,  many  economists 
to  think  so.     In  1949,  for  example, 
^ymour   Harris    of   Harvard   warned 
Increase  in  college-trained  workers 
flood  the  Job  market  that  "a  large 
proportion  of  the  potential  college  students 
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within  the  next  20  years  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment after  graduation,  as  the  number 
of  coveted  openings  will  be  substantially  less 
than  the  numbers  seeking  them." 

More  recently,  however,  economists  have 
come  up  with  persuasive  evidence  that  educa- 
tion is  not  only  a  good  investment  for  in- 
dividuals, but  is  an  important  key  to  the 
Nation's  economic  growth.  They  regard  in- 
vestment in  education  as  capital  embodied 
in  people — human  capital — that  is  as  impor- 
tant as  capital  embodied  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment— or  nonhuman  capital. 

HUMAN  AND  NONHUMAN  CAPITAL 

That  education  is  an  important  form  of 
capital  is  not  a  new  discovery.  Economists 
as  far  back  as  the  17th  century  were  well 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  earning  abilities 
embodied  in  human  skills.  In  his  "Wealth 
of  Nations."  Adam  Smith  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  acquired  abilities  of  people  as  a 
form  of  capital: 

"The  acquisition  of  such  talents,  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  acquirer  during  his  edu- 
cation, study,  or  apprenticeship  always  costs 
a  real  expense,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and 
realized,  as  it  were,  in  his  person.  Those 
talents  as  they  make  a  part  of  his  fortune, 
so  do  they  likewise  of  that  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs." 

In  the  days  when  slavery  and  other  forms 
of  involuntary  servitude  were  common, 
scholars  apparently  had  fewer  Inhibitions 
about  recognizing  the  capital  value  of  human 
abilities.  In  more  recent  times,  even  though 
some  economists  continued  to  theorize  about 
human  capital,  this  aspect  of  economics  was 
generally  neglected.  With  the  massive 
growth  of  physical  capital  (plant  and  equip- 
ment, housing.  Inventories,  etc.).  together 
with  the  availability  of  voluminous  statistics 
on  capital  assets  and  physical  production, 
virtually  all  economic  studies  emphasized  tlie 
role  of  nonhuman  capital. 

But  this  one-sided  view  has  led  to  some 
serious  errors.  Thus,  it  has  been  widely 
assumed  that  It  is  the  increase  In  the  amount 
of  capital  per  worker  that  primarily  explains 
the  growth  of  productivity  per  worker  in 
advanced  economies.  This  belief  has  led  to 
the  use  of  simple  capital -output  ratios  in 
planning  for  economic  development  of  less- 
developed  countries.  In  which  It  was  assumed 
that  there  was  a  fixed  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  physical  capital  invested  and 
the  increase  in  output  that  could  be  expected. 
Results  of  such  planning  have  often  been 
quite  disappointing  in  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  recent 
economic  studies,  have  revealed  that  invest- 
ment in  human  capital — education,  on-the- 
job  training,  health,  etc. — has  played  a  much 
bigger  role  in  TJ.S.  economic  growth  than 
previously 'realized.  Thus,  in  his  study.  "The 
Sources  of  Economic  Growth  in  the  United 
States,"  Edward  F.  Denlson  calculated  that 
the  rlsmg  educational  level  of  the  labor  force 
(including  managerial  and  technical  person- 
nel) was  responsible  for  23  percent  of  the 
growth  In  real  national  Income  between  1929 
and  1957.  In  contrast,  the  Increase  in  physi- 
cal capital  accounted  for  only  15  percent, 
while  the  general  advance  of  knowledge  was 
seen  as  contributing  20  percent  Using  a 
different  method  but  with  similar  results. 
Prof.  Theodore  Schultz,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  estimated  that  the  yield  on 
our  Investment  In  education  capital  over 
roughly  the  same  period  accounted  for  about 
one-flfth  of  the  rise  In  national  output. 

Denlson's  study  also  indicated  that  the 
relative  importance  of  education  has  been 
growing.  In  the  previous  20  years.  1909-29, 
he  calculated  that  increased  education  of  the 
labor  force  accounted  for  12  percent  of  eco- 
nomic growth  while  the  buildup  of  physical 
capital  accounted  for  26  percent.  The  great- 
er appreciation  of  education  as  an  economic 
force  thus  appears  to  reflect  shifts  in  the  un- 
derlying facts  of  economic  life. 

Such  figures  point  up  the  fact  that  a  mod- 


em economy  does  not  depend  simply  on  in- 
stalling  more  and  better  machinery  to  at- 
tain rising  efficiency.  Not  only  are  .<;killed 
engineers  needed  to  design  and  install  the 
Improved  equipment,  but  more  technically 
trained  personnel  are  required  to  plan  and 
manage  production,  to  sell  and  service  the 
product  and  conduct  research  for  newer  and 
better  products.  A  growing  modern  econ- 
omy also  requires  more  and  more  scientists. 
teachers,  doctors  and  health  specialists,  ad- 
vertising and  sales  people,  computer  pro- 
gramers  and  technicians,  and  mechanics  ^d 
maintenance  workers  of  all  kinds. 

GROWTH  IN   EDUCATION 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  ainomu 
of  education  Invested  in  people  has  grown 
at  a  striking  rate.  By  1960,  the  average  mem- 
ber of  the  labor  force  had  spent  nearly  twice 
as  many  days  In  school  as  his  counterpart 
in  1930.  Since  1890,  the  proportion  of  young- 
sters age  14  to  17  in  school  has  risen  from  7 
percent  to  94  percent.  The  percentage  of 
youths  18  to  21  years  of  age  attended  college 
has  climbed  from  3  to  42  percent. 

While  some  of  this  increase  in  schooling 
stemmed  from  the  prohibition  of  child  l.n- 
bor,  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  and 
the  relative  decline  of  agriculture,  it  pri- 
marily reflected  the  growth  of  family  in- 
come. With  each  succeeding  generation. 
Increasing  prosperity  enabled  more  and 
more  families  to  bear  the  costs  of  sending 
their  children  through  high  school  and  in 
many  cases  to  college.  The  movement  off 
the  farm  brought  more  families  Into  urban 
communities  where  educational  Institutions 
were  readily  accessible  and  greater  train- 
ing was  required  of  those  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

As  parents  well  know,  expanding  educa- 
tion costs  a  lot  of  money.  Since  1900.  ex- 
penditures for  formal  education  in  the 
United  States  have  risen  over  100  times  from 
$284  million  to  $34  billion  in  196364  In 
contrast  to  the  widely  fluctuating  growth  in 
physical  capital  formation,  cash  outlays  for 
education  have  been  climbing  faster  .md 
more  steadily.  < 

While  the  rise  in  education  spending  re- 
flects increased  school  attendance.  It  also 
stems  from  the  sharp  climb  in  outlays  per 
pupil.  Over  the  period  1900  to  1964,  when 
enrollments  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  increased  about  21^  times,  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  rose  40  times.  Spend- 
ing for  higher  education  has  grown  even 
more  dramatically  with  the  twentyfold  in- 
crease In  enrollments  during  this  centnrj'. 
Expenditures  per  student  have  multiplied  8 
times  from  $229  in  1900  to  $1,920  In  1064. 
reflecting  the  rise  in  faculty  salaries  and 
growing  expenditures  for  research  and  other 
activities. 

In  calculating  the  Investment  in  educa- 
tion, cash  outlays  for  schooling  are  not  the 
whole  story.  No  less  Important  are  the  earn- 
ing opportunities  passed  up  by  students  in 
order  to  go  to  school.  The  earnings  fore- 
gone are  a  real  cost  the  student  and  his 
family.  Professor  Schultz  has  estimated  that 
the  percentage  of  total  education  costs  at- 
tributable to  earnings  foregone  by  students 
was  43  percent  for  high  school,  53  percent 
in  college,  and  55  percent  in  postgraduate 
and  professional  school. 

All  told  the  education  capital  embodied  in 
people  has  risen  much  faster  than  the  stock 
of  physical  capital.  Professor  Schultz  has 
calculated  that  the  stock  of  education  capi- 
tal in  the  labor  force  as  of  1957,  measured 
by  its  total  cost,  was  6%  times  its  1900  level. 
In  contrast,  the  stock  of  physical  capital, 
as  estimated  by  Prof  Raymond  Goldsmith  of 
Yale,  had  risen  only  4V^  times  since  1900. 

And  even  this  estimate  of  education  capi- 
tal Is  undoubtedly  too  low.  Changing  tech- 
nology and  the  Increasing  degree  of  speciali- 
zation require  more  or  less  continuous  train- 
ing and  retraining,  much  of  it  on  the  job. 
Prof.  Jacob  Mincer  of  Columbia  has  calcu- 
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lated  that  investment  In  on-the-job  traln- 
L  measured  In  terms  of  coets.  is  aa  im- 
onrtant  as  formal  schooling  for  the  male 
ubor  force  and  equals  more  than  half  of 
pjoenditures  on  formal  education.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  "on-the-job"  capital  em- 
bodied m  the  male  labor  force  grew  at  an 
annual  rate  of  5.36  percent  between  1939  and 
1957. 

RETURNS  ON  EDUCATION  CAPITAL 

Despite  recurrent  fears  that  the  growing 
number  of  high  school  and  college  graduates 
would  glut  the  labor  market,  the  earnings 
differentials  in  favor  of  better-educated 
workers  have  been  well  maintained.  Prom 
1940  to  1960,  the  proportion  of  men  26  years 
and  older  who  had  completed  1  to  4  years  of 
high  school  rose  from  27  to  40  percent,  while 
men  with  some  college  training  rose  from 
10  to  18  percent.  Nevertheless,  between  1946 
and  1958,  average  Incomes  of  male  high 
school  graduates  rose  much  more  rapidly 
than  those  with  only  grade  school  education, 
as  the  annual  income  differential  Jumped 
from  $600  in  1946  to  $1,800  In  1958. 

Income  statistics  Indicate  that  the  massive 
Increase  In  college  men  has  not  hurt  their 
relative  earnings.  In  1939,  the  average  in- 
come of  college  graduates  was  57  percent 
more  than  that  for  high  school  graduates, 
and  m  1956  and  1961,  the  relative  margin 
was  roughly  the  same.  Demand  for  college- 
trained  people  has  kept  up  with  the  supply. 
With  the  advance  of  science  and  technology, 
the  growth  of  specialized  occupations  In  In- 
dustry and  government  has  absorbed  the  in- 
creased flow  of  graduates  from  colleges  and 
universities.  Thus,  from  1960  to  1964,  while 
the  male  labor  force  increased  by  11  percent, 
the  number  of  professional  and  technical 
workers  doubled. 

A  summary  measure  of  the  financial  re- 
turns associated  with  education  can  be  seen 
In  the  accompanying  chart  (not  printed  in 
the  Record)  .  Developed  by  Herman  P.  Miller, 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  these 
figures  indicate  that  additional  years  of 
schooling  have  been  closely  associated  with 
substantial  Increases  in  lifetime  Inccanes 
over  the  past  generation.  Based  on  Miller's 
calculations,  the  average  male  high  school 
graduate  in  1961  could  expect  to  receive  one- 
third  more  in  lifetime  earnings  than  a  young- 
ster with  only  an  elementary  school  educa- 
tion. A  man  who  finishes  college  could  ex- 
pect to  make  almost  two-thirds  more  than 
the  average  high  school  graduate. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  education  that  account  for  increased 
earnings.  People  who  finish  college  tend  to 
have  more  drive,  innate  ability,  and  physical 
and  financial  capacity  to  get  through.  These 
qualities  all  contribute  to  earning  capacity. 
Even  after  allowing,  for  such  factors,  eco- 
nomists have  found  that  most  of  the  differ- 
ences in  earnings  between  high  school  and 
college  graduates  remain. 

A      HIGHLT      PROKTABLE      INVESTMENT 

In  his  "Poor  Richard's  Almanack."  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  said,  "An  Investment  in 
knowledge  pays  the  best  interest."  Though 
generations  of  Americans  have  acted  on  this 
belief  in  getting  an  education,  they  have  done 
so  without  precise  knowledge  of  the  likely 
payoff. 

However,  in  a  recent  study  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  entitled  "Hu- 
man Capital,"  Prof.  Gary  Becker,  of  Colum- 
bia, made  careful  estimates  of  the  return  on 
college  education.  He  found  that  after  al- 
lowing for  the  superior  abilities  of  college 
graduates,  the  average  rate  of  return  in  the 
form  of  increased  earnings  came  tp  more 
than  12  percent.  This  compares  with  a  little 
over  7  percent  for  the  average  return  on  total 
assets  in  manufacturing.  Such  high  finan- 
cial retuma  from  advanced  education  suggest 
that  parents  are  acting  with  good  foresight 
In  saving  or  borrowing  money  to  send  chil- 
dren to  college. 

Similarly  precUe  estimates  of  the  return 
on  high  school  training  are  lacking  because 


It  Is  much  harder  to  separate  the  Increase  In 
earnings  attributable  to  native  abllltiea  from 
that  stemming  from  high  school  training. 
Without  such  adjustment.  Professor  Beck- 
er's figures  show  rates  of  return  for  high 
school  graduates  ranging  from  16  to  28  per- 
cent for  various  years. 

These  calculations  indicate  that  education 
does  Indeed  "pay  the  best  Interest."  But 
aside  from  the  private  return  to  individuals, 
increased  education  pays  large  dividends  to 
society  as  a  whole.  As  noted  earlier,  Denlson 
attributes  20  percent  of  the  growth  in  U.S. 
national  Income  between  1929  and  1957  to 
the  general  advance  of  knowledge,  which  is 
largely  a  byproduct  of  educational  activities. 

EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  GOALS 

Economic  advancement,  of  course,  is  not 
the  sole  aim  of  education.  As  has  always 
been  true,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  an 
end  in  itself.  The  greatest  return  for  the 
student  will  continue  to  be  the  fulfillment 
of  his  individual  capacity  for  Intellectual 
and  personal  development. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
stressing  the  economic  benefits  of  Increasing 
education.  The  goals  of  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  of  its  citizens,  requh-e  full  development  of 
our  resources.  As  John  W.  Gardner,  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  recently  pointed  out,  the 
demand  for  educated  manpower  Is  a  condi- 
tion of  modern  life: 

"The  demand  for  high-talent  manpower  Is 
firmly  rooted  In  the  level  of  technological 
complexity  which  characterizes  modem  life, 
and  in  the  complexity  of  modern  social  or- 
ganization. And  more  important  than  either 
of  these  is  the  rate  of  Innovation  and  change 
in  both  technological  and  social  spheres. 

"And  the  importance  of  education  In  mod- 
ern society  is  not  limited  to  the  higher  or- 
ders of  talent.  A  complex  society  is  depend- 
ent every  hour  of  every  day  upon  the  capac- 
ity of  its  people  to  read  and  write,  to  make 
complex  judgments  and  to  act  in  the  light 
of  fairly  extensive  information.  When  there 
is  not  this  kind  of  base  on  which  to  build, 
modern  social  and  economic  developments 
are  simply  impossible." 

The  growing  Importance  of  human  capi- 
tal does  not  mean  any  downgrading  of  phys- 
ical capital.  Indeed,  acctunulation  of  both 
kinds  of  capital  are  inexorably  intertwined 
in  economic  progress.  The  welfare  of  the 
Nation  depends  on  our  Increasing  invest- 
ment in  both  the  htiman  capacities  of  our 
citizens  and  the  physical  capacities  of  auto- 
mated facilities  and  equipment. 

Prom  this  viewpoint,  the  sharp  Increase 
in  young  people  joining  the  labor  force  dur- 
ing the  latter  sixties  may  be  regarded  as  a 
huge  addition  to  the  Nation's  capital  stock. 
They  embody  mwe  education  per  person 
than  ever  before.  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  Is  also  rising  rapidly.  If  we 
make  full  use  of  our  growing  capital  stoclw 
In  coming  years,  the  world  may  weU  see 
an  authentic  great  leap  forward,  Ameri- 
can-style. 


Los  Angeles  Riots 


Bib:  Your  editorial.  "liOe  Angelee  Riots," 
should  be  read  and  reread  by  every  political, 
church,  judicial,  buslneu,  labor,  or  other 
leader.  This  so-caUed  racial  revcrtutlon  has 
moved  too  close  to  anarchy  to  be  comfort- 
able. Law-abiding  and  peace-loving  citizens, 
regardless  of  race,  need  to  rally  around  the 
police,  who  too  often  play  a  thankless  role 
in  riotous  situations.  So  also  do  firemen  and 
rescue  squads,  tokens  of  our  civilization, 
who  find  themselves  attacked  by  senseless 
mobs. 

James  L.  Pieser. 


Sir:  Sociologists  seek  the  cause  of  the  Los 
Angeles  riots.  They  need  not  look  very  far. 
WhUe  poverty,  covert  discrimination,  and 
Communist  agitation  may  have  a  minute 
bearing,  the  prime  and  principal  cause.  In 
my  estimation.  Is  the  condoning  of  dvll  dis- 
obedience by  public  ofBclals;  I.e.,  their  fail- 
ure to  uphold,  and  prosecute  under  the  law 
as  now  constituted.  Laws  are  made  to  be 
obeyed  by  all  of  the  people,  all  of  the  time. 
Respect  for  the  law  is  the  basis  for  orderly 
government. 

Their  neglect  is  a  direct  Invitation  to  In- 
surrection and  anarchy. 

SmNET  Silverman. 


Sir:  Three  cheers  for  your  edltmial  on  the 
Los  Angeles  riots.  If  enough  of  us  are  suf- 
ficiently outraged,  perhf^w  the  "powers  that 
be"  win  search  for  real  reasons  for  these  out- 
breaks, and  not  Just  the  convenient,  superfi- 
cial ones  of  slums,  dlscriminatloxi,  and  un- 
derprivilege.  It  is  long  past  time  to  look  be- 
yond these  and  perhaps  realize  that  we've 
taken  the  wrong  turn  in  past  performance. 

We  are  reaping  a  whirlwind  from  the  en- 
couragement of  marches,  sit-ins,  ly-ins,  etc. 
(E^xcept  when  it  happens  at  the  White  House 
or  the  Capitol  Grounds.) 

Some  great  society  we  live  in. 

Ernestine  Walker. 


Los  Angeles  Riots 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffust  19,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  letters  column  of  last  eve- 
ning's Washington  Star  newspaper  pro- 
vides evidence  of  the  shock  with  which 
we  all  view  the  riots  in  Los  Angles. 
They  deserve  wide  attention  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  reproducing  them  here: 


Sir:  Are  the  problems  associated  with 
crime  and  violence  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
to  be  given  the  same  careful  and  calculated 
analysis  as  those  facing  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam? Are  we  to  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
crimes  of  violence  stem  solely  from  economic 
hardships  and  nothing  more?  Are  we  to  give 
sanction  to  the  theme  that  past  immoralities 
are  an  excuse  fw  present-day  lawlessness? 

Is  there  nothing  to  be  said  for  morality 
anymore?  Is  It  not  time  for  people  of  all 
faiths  and  shades  of  color  look  in  the  mirror 
of  their  own  consciences?  Is  It  not  tiine«for 
a  moral  cleansing  or  is  it  already  too  late? 

Ralph  Cohen. 

Sir:  Diplomacy  begins  at  home.  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
switch  his  peacemaking  efforts  from  Hanoi 
to  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago.  The  civil  rights 
movement  has  envolved  into  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  civil  strife  action.  It  behooves 
responsible  Negro  leaders  to  shape  up  their 
thinking  and  take  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  dally  routine,  of  condemning  the  white 
man  and  instead  condemn  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  daily  efforts. 

Anarchy  as  an  expression  or  in  support  of 
civil  rights  Is  anarchy.  Strict  law  enforce- 
ment Is  demanded  as  the  only  answer.  A 
wUd.  lawless  mob  ot  looting  Incendiaries  Is 
as  much  of  a  threat  to  our  security  as  Is  the 
Vletcong.  Let  no  Negro  forget  that  more 
Americans  died  over  the  issue  of  slavery  than 
in  any  other  American  war.  There  is  no  more 
JustlficatlCHi  for  complete  disregard  at  the 
law  and  order  In  the  form  of  riots  and  ix'op- 
erty  destruction  In  our  larg*  cities  than  there 
is  for  lynching  and  murders  in  tbs  South. 
Both  should  be  swiftly  and  forcefully 
repressed. 

Daniel  Kino. 

stracuse.  n.t. 
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I  was  shocked  beyond  description  to 

eten  a  superficial  account  of  the  atroci- 

copunltted  by  Los  Angeles  rioters.    It  is 

treat  these  terrorists  as  what  they 

r4bbers    and    murderers — rather    than 

'iinderprivlleged"    disturbers    of    the 

A  mandatcH^  jail  sentence  for  any- 

falls  to  obey  an  order  given  by  a 

offlcer  would  soon  establish  a  healthy 

for  the  law. 

Pateick  Swxenkt. 
SiLvfca  Sp&imo. 
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Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  has  said 
^hat  we  need,  after  the  present  riota 
qiielled,  is  a  "massive  program  to 
I^egroes." 

a  massive  program  to  help  Negroes. 

e  need,  and  what  it  seems  to  me  that 

and  other  educated  members  of  his 

should  dedicate  themselves  to,  is  a  mas- 

Q.  to  educate  the  deprived  Negro 

^wareness  of  his  responsibilities  as  well 

rights. 

Mabgaket  S.  Chttmbaugh. 
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Sol:  Perhaps  more  than  ever  before  in  the 
hlstor)  of  this  great  Republic  the  plight  of 
our  de  iressed  people  has  come  to  the  fore  to 
be  at  1  \st  recognized  and  dealt  with  in  a  pos- 
itive n  anner  by  both  Government  and  Indl- 
▼Idualf.  And  how  are  these  efforts  an- 
By  slaughter  in  the  streets,  by  utter 
for  a  legal  system  that  strives  to 
Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
social  status,  equally.  Where  are  the 
eaders?  Martin  Luther  King  has  been 
»  demand  of  Congress  legislative  ac- 
behalf  of  the  Negro.  And  he  has 
It.  He  has  also  warned  of  open  defl- 
the  streets.  Kvidently  he  has  gotten 
well.  I  am  not  placing  the  blame  for 
violence  In  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
Dr.  King.  And  yet  I  must  ask.  Is 
are  other  Negro  leaders  demanding, 
intensity,  of  their  people — Ameri- 
all — that  they  act  responsibly  as 
Amerldans  who  are  capable  of  accepting  the 
responsibilities  that  accompany  citizenship? 
Walter  Plifptn  Magxtibk. 
Soufaisxr,  Kt. 
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Slt-downs,  sit-ins,  lay-downs  and  riots. 
Now  who  is  right:  J.  Edgar  Hoover  or 
King?    The  best  of  our  youth  is  being 
to  stem  communism  in  faraway 
where  we  are  being  overrun  with  the 
Could  anyone  beyond  the  status  of 
call  these  Irresponsible  people  all 
country  loyal  Americans? 

Adklk  Lovklacx. 


I  wonder  if  we  could  have  a  U  JI.  peace- 
force  assigned  to  this  country,  since 
that  our  Government  is  unwilling 
to  maintain  law  and  order.    Con- 
here  seem  to  be  Identical  to  those  in 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
tfoc^M. 

D.  Z.  SAumiEas. 

SASlfcN,  Md. 
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Viet  lam  and  Our  Higliwaj  SUaghtcr 

:  JXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INSIAMA 

IN  tb|^  senate  of  the  united  states 

Thursday,  August  19, 1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor  of  a  small  Indiana  newspaper,  the 
Berne  Ind.,  Witness,  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearir  g  in  the  issue  of  August  4  made  a 
strikii  g  comparison,  when  he  said: 


We  should  like  to  point  out  that  Trtr^iiynft 
Is  losing  more  pe<^le  on  the  State's  highways 
than  we  are  losing  In  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  he  pointed  out  that  Indiana  is 
losing  more  people  in  highway  accidents 
in  a  week  than  the  entire  coimtry  loses 
in  Vietnam  in  a  week. 

This  is  certainly  a  sobering  thought. 
We  are  rightly  concerned  day  after  day 
with  headlines  from  Vietnam,  with  the 
losses  we  incur  there.  But  what  happens 
on  our  highways  is  accepted  casusilly.  It 
is  not  news.  A  dramatic  crash  may  oc- 
casionally rate  a  picture  in  the  local 
paper,  but  while  traffic  fatalities  in  the 
area  may  be  noted  they  are  not  usually 
front-page  news — and  we  rarely  read  In 
the  papers  of  one  area  about  the  traffic 
toll  in  another,  except  perhaps  for  sta- 
tistics. 

I  am  happy  that  the  message  of  our 
need  for  traffic  safety,  which  I  have  tried 
to  improve  by  several  bills  now  before 
the  Congress,  is  being  preached  by  Simon 
Schwartz  in  Berne,  Ind.  Other  editors, 
and  other  citizens,  are  becoming  £u:oused. 
We  need  their  support  if  we  are  to  secure 
the  kind  of  reforms  in  highways,  auto- 
mobiles, tire  safety,  and  all  that  relates 
to  saving  lives  through  more  effective 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanhnous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  referred 
may  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  and  Our  Highway  Slaughteb 

What  connection  does  the  war  in  Vietnam 
have  with  the  slaughter  of  people  on  Indiana 
highways? 

None. 

But  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  Indi- 
ana is  losing  more  people  on  the  State's  high- 
wa3rs  than  we  are  losing  in  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
if  the  list  of  Vietnam  casualties  released  by 
our  Government  is  accurate,  Indiana  is  los- 
ing more  people  In  highway  slaughter  in  a 
week  than  the  entire  country  is  losing  in 
Vietnam  during  the  same   period  of  time. 

In  war,  and  we  are  at  war  in  Vietnam, 
though  on  a  limited  scale,  we  expect  to  have 
casualties.  We  sympathize  with  those  who 
lose  loved  ones  in  the  Vietnam  fighting  and 
are  sorry  for  every  young  man  who  is  sent 
to  that  place.  But  at  least  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve  democracy  and  to  contain,  if  not 
eliminate,  communism. 

But  our  highway  slaughter  is  so  unneces- 
sary. Think  of  it — Indiana  lost  27  persons 
in  highway  accidents  last  weekend — in  48 
hoxirs.  This  was  the  worst  Indiana  highway 
weekend  in  history.  And  several  more  may 
die  who  were  injured   In   weekend   wrecks. 

It  is  about  time  we  become  alarmed  at  our 
staggering  highway  death  rate.  Senator 
HAaTK£,  of  Indiana,  lamented  the  Hoosler 
death  toll  in  a  Senate  speech  and  Federal 
and  State  ofiQcials  are  moving  to  slow  down 
the  State's  and  Nation's  highway  slaughter. 

First  of  all,  we  need  better  roads,  wider 
roads,  and  one-way  roads.  But  this  alone 
is  not  enough.  Many  of  our  wrecks  are 
caused  by  crossing  the  center  line,  ignoring 
stop  lights  and  signs,  and  Just  plain  speed- 
ing, reckless  driving,  and  carelessness.  State 
police  are  embarking  on  a  new  program  of 
marking  scenes  of  traffic  fatalities  with  white 
crosses.  The  UjS.  House  of  Representatives 
approved  legislation  to  require  that  every 
State  have  a  traffic  safety  program  by  1968 
or  lose  road-building  money.  A  special 
meeting  of  Indiana  officials  was  held  Tuesday 
to  draw  up  additional  safety  measures. 

Let's  put  forth  every  effort  to  prevent  kill- 


ing so  many  of  our  citizens.  Last  weekend'i 
record  is  not  only  a  disgrace  locally,  but 
nationally  and  internationally. 

A  person  klUed  in  a  highway  accident  U 
Just  as  dead  as  the  bravs  young  man  who  dies 
In  Vietnam  In  the  protection  of  ova  many 
freedoms. 


Bigger  Cabinet  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   IfABTLAMD 

IN  the  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  two  editorials  that  I  think  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  13,  1965] 
BiGGEB  Cabinet  Ahxao 

Senate  approval  of  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment dt  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  first  new  Cabi- 
net-level department  since  1953. 

The  legislation  already  has  cleared  the 
House,  which  defeated  the  measure  back  In 

1962  after  President  Kennedy  said  he  planned 
to  appoint  a  Negro  as  the  department's  first 
head.  President  Johnson  has  shown  a  good 
deal  more  skill  and  tact  (including  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  suggested  department) 
and  has  avoided  any  such  advance  an- 
nouncement. 

While  no  one  with  a  sense  of  history  can 
be  entirely  happy  with  the  prospect  of  yet 
another  Federal  agency,  the  proposed  new 
department  would  pull  together  some  wide- 
ly disparate  operations.  There  is  a  lack  of 
central  control  and  coordination  of  such 
metropolitan  problems  as  mass  transporta- 
tion, urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and 
city  planning.  By  combining  existing  agen- 
cies under  one  roof,  the  department  should, 
it  would  seem,  provide  more  clarity  and  a 
much  better  sense  of  direction. 

The  public,  which  Itself  Is  substantially 
\u-ban,  apparently  favored  the  new  depart- 
ment before  Congress  killed  the  idea  3  years 
ago..^  At  that  time  one  poll  showed  63  per- 
cent were  for  it. 

According  to  the  administration's  projec- 
tions, urban  population  will  increase  from 
135  million  at  present  to  double  that  figure 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Yet  municipalities  already  have  shown 
that  they  are  burdened  and  Tinable  to  cope 
with  the  bewildering  complexity  of  problems 
of  the  mld-20th  century.    Between  1954  and 

1963  per  capita  municipal  tax  revenues  In- 
creased by  43  percent  but  local  government 
Indebtedness  swelled  by  119  percent. 

The  eroding  tax  base  of  America's  cities. 
and  their  mounting  welfare  and  traffic  and 
Government  costs,  do  not  hold  promise  of 
a  solution  without  Federal  help.  A  new 
department  of  Cabinet  rank  suggests  that 
Washington  at  last  recognizes  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem. 


[From  the  Daily  Times,  Aug.  11,  1965) 
Guaranteeing  a  Gttabantex 

President  Johnson's  signature  on  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill  has  thrown  the  full  weight  of 
Federal  power  behind  the  most  significant 
of  all  civil  rights. 

The  bill  was  authorized  by  article  1  of  the 
16th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  implementation  of 
article  1. 

That  authority  has  existed  for  95  years. 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  has  taken  this 
long  to  guarantee  what  was  supposed  to  have 
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Ke«n    a    guarantee    back    In    18TO    against 
Sgment  of  a  citizen's  right  to  vote. 

Even  more   regrettable   Is  the   fact  ttis* 
«.nnessional  action  was  required. 
^SSTenactment  of  the  voting  rights  bin 
JT  not  of  Itself  subdue  the  extreme  ractem 
tost  has  barred  the  southern  Negro  from  the 

'^if  win  however,  suspei^  the  use  of  trump- 
ed-up literacy  teste  which  have  provided  an 
«cuse  throughbut  the  South  for  depriving 
Negroes  of  having  a  voice  in  the  government 
that  rules  them. 

It  will  back  up  that  right,  If  necessary, 
with  Federal  supervision  of  voter  registra- 

*' And  it  win  bring  a  court  test  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  poll  taxes  which  remain  in 
effect  m  State  and  local  elections  In  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi.  Texac  and  Virginia 
The  key  article  in  the  15th  amendment 

"The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude."  ^      , 

Race  and  color  have  been  the  Issues  In 

sbridgment  of  voting  rights.    Previous  oon- 

'  dltion  of  servitude  Is  no  longer  applicable, 

except  as  southern  Negroes  have  been  bound 

by  the  chains  of  bigotry. 

There  is  irony,  however,  In  the  fact  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  bill  exactly  104 
years  after  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  bill 
giving  slaves  their  freedom. 

Even  more  ironic  Is  the  fact  that  a  cen- 
tury after  the  Civil  War  It  was  left  to  the 
Nation's  first  southern  President  to  act  de- 
cisively on  voting  rights  for  all  citizens,  in- 
cluding Negroes. 


get  the  mall  deUveredl  TUs  would  help  the 
unemploymesit  picture  and  take  some  of  the 
postal  work  now  being  done  by  btislnesses 
who  are  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
unemidoywL 

Getting  that  dollar  circulating  is  the  only 
answer  for  economic  progress. 


Pony  Express  Mail  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  the 
only  American  calling  for  an  Improved 
mail  service.  I  have  received  letters  from 
thousands  of  postal  patrons,  not  to  men- 
tion the  many  news  editorials  that  have 
been  written  about  the  present  poor 
postal  service. 

One  such  editorial  recently  appeared  in 
the  Farmer-Labor  Press,  published  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  I  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  MAtt  Must  Go  Through 

From  the  time  of  the  pony  express,  the 
mail  service  has  been  a  top  priority  In  Gov- 
ernment and  the  most  needed  Government 
service.  It  held  the  highest  respect  from  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  we  don't 
believe  this  is  true  today  and  the  fault  lies 
In  the  service  being  rendered. 

Parcel  post  has  been  the  downfall  of  mall 
service.  Breakable  material  Is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  mall  if  it  Is  expected  to  be  received 
at  its  destination  undamaged.  It  could  be 
that  this  service  needs  to  be  tmmed  over  to 
private  firms.  There  are  a  niunber  of  firms 
dealing  in  parcel  delivery  and  are  expanding. 

The  postal  department  wants  zip  codes, 
saying  this  will  Increase  service,  but  It  seems 
to  cause  more  confusion  than  anything  else. 
Spending  money  to  cause  unemployment  and 
then  spending  more  money  to  train  men 
without  a  guarantee  of  a  Job  doesnt  help  too 
much.    Let's  hire  more  postal  employees  and 


Oar  Proven  Frieads— Vietnam  and  the 
Repablic  of  China 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   FSNKSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19. 1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  light  of 
events  during  recent  mtmths  In  the  Par 
East  and  specifically  that  In  Vietnam,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  administration  has 
taken  the  only  effective  measures  to  st«n 
the  tide  of  Chinese  Communist  imperial- 
ism in  southeast  Asia  through  its  friends, 
theVletcong.  •  ^  ,^ 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
such  firm  and  speedy  action  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  the  hazard  of  a 
conflagration  which  would  Inevitably 
lead  to  nuclear  holocausts  of  world 
dimension.  I  only  wish  that  the  con- 
sensus of  crystalized  thinking  of  respon- 
sible people,  such  as  it  exists  today 
throughout  the  Nation,  had  materialized 
even  earlier  so  that  It  could  have  enabled 
the  President  to  take  tangibly  effective 
action  before  now. 

Such  being  the  situation  at  hand,  it  is 
Mily  logical  that  we  should  make  use  of 
every  and  all  efforts  within  that  region  to 
defeat  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Chi- . 
nese  Communists.  Toward  this  end  we 
should  help  formulate  and  galvanize  all 
the  anti-Communist  forces  In  the  peri- 
pheral areas  in  southeast  Asia.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  that 
every  anti-Communist  coimtry  and  peo- 
ple should  be  encouraged  to  exert  their 
power  to  maximal  efficiency  but  also.that 
certain  peoples  who  can  be  in  the  van  of 
the  fray  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, be  assigned  such  respon- 
sibility. 

Aside  from  the  brave  South  Viet- 
namese who  are  doing  their  share  of  the 
fighting,  we  must  also  consult  with  the 
Republic  of  China  whose  indomitable 
President,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  has  stood 
imdaunted  against  the  once  greatly 
vaunted  and  roaring  tide  of  communism. 
The  600,000  effectives  in  Its  armed  forces 
together  with  another  600,000  active  re- 
servists— and  I  say  active  reservists  in 
contrast  to  reservists  that  could  be  mo- 
bilized quickly  and  ^ciently  to  counter 
any  threat  when  and  if  they  are  needed- 
win  be  an  invaluable  asset  In  the  defeat- 
ing of  Chinese  Communist  aggrandize- 
ment. 

'  The  Republic  of  China  and  its  excellent 
armed  forces  have  served  for  many  years 
as  a  counterpoise  as  well  as  the  deterrent 
to  the  expansionist  Chinese  Communist's 
grand  design.  WiUi  the  activation  and 
stepping  up  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
of  their  aggressive  alms,  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  well 


as  the  Philippines  should  be  asked  to 
make  their  contribution  to  their  Asia  to 
which  we  Americans  have  already  oon-^ 
trlbuted  unhesitatingly  and  without  stint 
in  order  to  maintain  freedom.  I  am  fully 
cognizant  tiiat  we  the  United  States  are 
doing  It  not  only  to  uphold  freedom  in 
the  world,  but  also  to  assure  our  own  sur- 
vival as  a  free  nation.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  mantle  of  leadership  has  fallen 
upon  us  not  through  our  seeking  but 
through  force  of  events  and  circum- 
stance. I  am  sure,  in  this  all  important 
task  to  which  posterity  and  history  will 
be  the  implacable  judge,  we  will  give  a 
good  and  just  account  of  our  stewardship 
and  acquit  our  task  with  nobility  and 
firmness. 


Los  Angeles  Riots:  Personal  Responsi- 
bility Ifnored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GAIUINGS 

or   ASKAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19. 1965 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  Washington  newspaper 
correspondents  Is  William  8.  White,  and 
his  column  carried  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Poet  is  a  cs}lendid  state- 
ment of  fact  I  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  for  careful  consid- 
eration: 

Los  Angeles  Riots:  Pessonal  Responsibilitt 
Ignored 
(By  William  S.  White) 
The  bloody  horror  at  Los  Angeles  has  pro- 
duced the  predictable  outcries  from  the  apol- 
oglstB  toe  any  and  every  Negro  crime  of  vio- 
lence.   It  all  mvBt  be  blamed  not  upon  those 
who   committed   It    but   rather   upon   poor 
housing,    unemployment.    Inadequate    dvU 
rights,  or  simply  something  vaguely  called 
sociological  unhapplness. 

This  explanation  wholly  rejects  a  thing 
called  personal  reeponslbUlty.  Thus  looting 
and  arson  and  murder  and  savage  ctmtempt 
for  the  elonentary  obligation  not  to  destroy 
the  lives  and  property  of  others  are  excused 
because  those  who  have  done  these  ttungs 
felt  unhf^py  and  Ill-treated  by  life. 

That  deprivations  are  contributory  to 
crime  Is,  of  course,  true.  That  such  depriva- 
tions among  the  American  Negro  community 
(and  among  the  poorer  and  more  forgotten 
whites  as  well)  should  he  and  must  be— emd 
are  being — corrected  Is  also  true.  But  to 
argue,  as  many  are  doing,  that  |}er8onAl  dep- 
rivation can  and  should  be  put  in  evidence 
as  any  kind  of  justification  for  hcmlcidal 
mania  is  to  argue  the  most  appalling  and 
destructive  of  nonsense. 

The  Hitler  Grermans,  for  one  illustration, 
were  undeniably  ill  housed,  ill  employed  and 
full  of  what  is  now  fashionably  called  the 
disease  of  hopelessness.  And  many  of  the 
same  kinds  of  minds  that  are  now  weeping, 
not  for  the  victims  In  Los  Angeles  but  rather 
for  the  Negro  rioters,  were  shedding  similar 
and  sirupy  tears  for  the  poor  Germans  three 
decades  ago. 

All  this  then  immensely  armed  the  Hitler- 
ites, as  all  this  now  Inunensely  arms  the  law- 
less in  this  country.  Indeed,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  climate  that  condones  murder  and 
rapine  for  sociological  reasons  Is  more  dread- 
ful to  contemplate  even  than  the  passing 
physical  and  hiunan  shambles  in  the  Negro 
area  of  Los  Angeles. 
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arms  all  the  enemies  of  this  Na- 
and  adds  Tenom  to  the  slander 
irarpoMB  abroad,  as  In  Vietnam. 
Ironically.  It  slanders  the  American 
home.    Por  the  bottom  meaning 
4reary  song  being  sung  by  the  apolo- 
Negro  violence  Is  unescapably  what? 
the  Negro  Is  not  to  be  held  blame- 
because  he  Is  Irresponsible — the  same 
whom  the  most  far-reaching  vot- 
blU  In  history  has  Just  been  passed 
he  was  ready  for  this  highest  respon- 
in  a  democratic  society. 
many  Americans,  the  apologists  will 
way;  they  always  do.     But  It  Is 
to  note  that  among  one  Impor- 
of  Americans — the  Amra-lcan  poll- 
song  Is  not  going  down  so  well 
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this  country  urban-based  polltl- 

;  nany  of  whom  have  made  a  career 

for  the  most  extreme  of  Negro 

,  so  long  as  only  the  South  was  the 

battle,  are  having  some  urgent  sec- 

Zt  Is  not  possible  any  more 

the  finger  at  Montgomery  or  Little 

some  such  place. 

politicians   are   at   last   getting   the 

that  the  vast  majority  in  this  Na- 

n^rth  no  less  than  south,  Negro  and 

je  tired  of  violence  and  destruction 

the  name  of  civil  rights  reforms 

lightly  they  support. 

apywhere  hereafter  Is  there  going  to  be 

profit  in  a  politics  of  egging  on 

destructiveness  for  the  alleged  pur- 

promotlng  fair  play. 

irremediable   harm  will  have 

harm   to   this   Nation's   honor 

to  what  seems  to  be  a  dying  tradl- 

some  civility  in  public  affairs  and 

ssuee,  to  the  old  dream  of  a  society 

T  pon  a  belief -that  rights  march  only 

and  that  privilege  Is  limited  by 

obligation. 

(  ven  from  the  thorns  perhaps  a  small 

at  last  be  plucked.    Perhaps  the 

cry  of  police  brutality  will  one 

.  If  and  when  the  bodies  of  under- 

p^licemen  killed  in  line  of  duty  are 

along  with  all  the  pictures  of 

I  liUles  descending  upon  automatically 

heads. 
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H  in  Remain  With  Us  Foreyer** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIiKS 

OF 

kON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 
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BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 

,  with  one  Federal-aid  program 

another,    foreign    and    domestic 

prominent  in  the  Nation's  head- 

t  is  refreshing  and  reassuring  to 

instances  of  efforts  being  made 

citizens  and  groups  to  help 

ffrtiuiate  peoples,   wherever   they 

bj. 

Washington  Evening  Star  on  July 

tells  of  such  an  Instance,  and 

of  which  I  am  e^?ecially  proud 

he  individual  involved  in  a  great, 

humanitarian  work..  Miss  Gene- 

andala,  has  roots  in  my  congres- 

district  and  her  work  is  supported 

Green    Bay    Catholic    Diocese 

in  my  district. 

Star  account  necessarily  can  tell 
small  part  of  the  story,  but  I  feel 
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it  is  one  which  Members  of  the  House 
will  appreciate. 

The  article  follows: 
vs.  NuBsx  Eacbi  To  Put  in  Lomo  Hotma 
roB  |60  A  Montr 

The  shortage  of  nurses  in  Latin  America 
will  draw  a  dedicated  woman  back  there 
soon  for  another  3  years  as  a  lay  missionary. 

Genevieve  Zandala  learned  Spanish  In  4 
months  before  she  went  on  to  assignments  In 
Mexico  and  Chile  as  a  clinic  and  visiting  nurse 
under  the  Papal  volxinteers  program. 

Now  she's  back  at  Catholic  University  tak- 
ing a  7  weeks  theology  and  philosophy 
course  before  returning  on  a  new  3-year 
assignment. 

"When  you  see  so  few  nurses  In  the  vil- 
lages— ^no  one  to  teach  simple  first  aid  and 
hygiene — you  can  see  how  great  their  need 
Is,"  she  said. 

Whether  she  is  reassigned  to  clinical  work 
In  underprivileged  areas  or  to  an  opening 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  a  university  school 
of  nursing  in  Peru,  makes  no  difference  to 
Miss  Zandala. 

She  worked  in  neighborhood  clinics  with 
cooperation  from  local  nurses,  supplies  from 
local  women's  groups,  and  a  once  a  week 
visit  from  a  doctor — aside  from  emergencies. 
The  clinics  were  inspected  by  the  national 
health  service. 

Her  $60  a  month  salary  was  higher  than 
the  average,  due  to  a  higher  cost  of  living 
in  her  areas. 

The  salary  Is  paid  by  her  own  diocese  In 
Green  Bay.  Wis.  Her  room  and  board  is 
supplied  by  the  diocese  in  the  area  of  her 
assignment. 

Miss  Zandala  worked  in  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital in  Chicago  and  at  Holy  Family  Hospital 
in  Manitowoc,  Wis.  before  enlisting  as  a 
Papal  volunteer.  She  is  40.  The  program 
accepts  volunteers  from  21  to  45. 

Almost  80  are  attending  the  courses  here, 
while  another  375  are  "in  the  field"  in  Latin 
America. 

The  group,  established  in  1960,  sends  vol- 
unteers to  Brazil,  Jamaica  and  British  Hon- 
duras.— Ann  Wood. 

And  I  think  a  testimonial  to  Miss  Zan- 
dala, written  by  a  parish  priest  in  Mex- 
ico in  thanks  for  her  services,  most 
eloquently  tells  the  story.  It  is  not  an 
epitaph  but  a  living  praise  of  a  young, 
active  woman  still  working  in  her  quiet, 
unassuming  way.    The  priest  wrote: 

The  good  which  she  accomplished  among 
our  people  was  very  great,  and  her  memory 
along  with  the  memory  of  the  works  of 
mercy  which  she  carried  out  will  remain 
with  us  forever. 
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The  Real  Alabama— Part  XLVIH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  state  of  our  economy  in 
Alabama  is  good.  One  measure  of  the 
State's  economic  health  is  shown  in  the 
following  article  regarding  revenue  eoi- 
lections: 

RKVKWug   CoixEcnoNs   Risk  To   Show 
Alabama's   Growth 

If  revenue  collections  are  a  yardstick  of 
the  economic  health  and  industrial  progress 
of  a  State,  Alabama  appears  to  be  in  ro- 
bust health. 

As  an  indication  of  current  business  ac- 
tivity, collections  of  sales  tax  (including  the 


oompanlon  use  tax)  ocHnpared  with  the 
same  period  last  year  increased  by  lO.S  per- 
cent. For  the  same  period,  gasoline  tax  col- 
lections have  grown  by  5.5  percent  and  to- 
bacco tax  cfdlections  have  grown  by  8.6 
percent.  Other  consumer  taxes  show  more 
or  less  the  same  basic  growth  patterns.  This 
growth  gives  every  Indication  that  it  will 
continue. 

Overall  collections  made  by  the  department 
of  revenue  show  Increases  for  corresponding 
periods,  this  year  over  last,  12  percent;  this 
year  over  1963,  32  percent;  and  tols  year  over 
1962,  40  percent. 

The  use  tax  has  grown  this  year  over  last 
by  21.6  percent.  This  tax  is  primarily  paid 
by  commercial  and  indvistrial  buyers  who 
make  purchases  outside  Alabama.  Prom  this 
It  appears  that  these  classes  of  businessee 
are  existing  establishments  and  are  being 
joined  by  new  units  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. ^ 

The  phenomenal  Increase  in  inconi  tax 
collections  more  than  any  other  indicator 
points  to  Increased  employment  and  profits 
from  expansion  and  growth  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  our  State.  Income  taxes  col- 
lected this  year  are  larger  than  collections 
made  last  year  by  25  percent.  A  good  part 
of  this  Increase  is  coming  from  some  60,000 
to  75,000  Individual  taxpayers  who  are 
paying  Income  taxes  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  This  increase  in  numbers  comes  about 
because  of  better  enforcement  coverage  and 
better  Job  and  business  opportunities. 

Overall  tax  collections  on  a  fiscal  year  basis 
are,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1963, 
$277.8  million;  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1964,  $332.1  million;  and  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1965,  as  estimated  $338.8 
million.  Some  $27  million  of  the  increase 
for  1964  over  1963  is  accounted  for  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  sales  tax  rate.  Otherwise,  these 
Increases  are  primarily  the  result  of  more 
efficient  tax  administration,  increased  busi- 
ness opportunities,  and  Industrial  expan- 
sion. 


L.BJ/s  Talent  Scout  Needs  a  Computer 
and  a  lS*Honr  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF   KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19. 1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  same  time  that  President  Johnson 
through  his  Great  Society  has  called  for 
renewed  dedication  to  quality  in  Ameri- 
can private  life,  he  has  demanded  excel- 
lence in  public  service  as  well. 

The  kind  of  man  he  has  chosen  to 
COTiduct  his  talent  search  and  the  tech- 
niques he  uses  graphically  demonstrate 
the  President's  awareness  that  his  ap- 
pointees are  an  index  to  the  caliber  of 
his  administration.  That  the  President 
is  determined  to  find  the  best  man  for 
each  Job  Is  clear  frcxa  this  AP  story  on 
the  talent  scout.  John  Macy.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
of  August  15.  With  unanimous  consent 
I  place  il  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  ths  Courier-Journal,  Loxilsvllle,  Ky., 

Aug.  16,  1966] 
L.B.J.'8  Talent  Scoxtt  Needs  a  Computer  and 

A   16-HOt7R  DAT 

(By  Frances  Lewlne) 
Washington. — ^Whoever  scouted  the  Presi- 
dent's  talent   scout — Jc^bn   W.   Macy,   Jr. — 
found  a  man  with  a  special  skill  for  finding 
others. 


AnguHt  19,  1965 
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"Between  Macy,  President  Johnson  and 
r»/^  President  Humphbet,  they  know  every- 
Iw  ofSy  consequence  all  over  the  country." 

"°»£rwlth  the  help  of  a  computer  and  "a 
network  of  contacU."  tries  to  keep  L3.J. 
^ppUed  with  just  right  candidates  for  presl- 

"  Hri JS^^on  computer  punchcard  records 
^  over  20,000  prospective  nominees  and 
iu^efacross  the  country  In  industries,  labor 
rmions  and  private  organizations. 

ive'iT  personable  personnel  man,  Macy 
«,>rk5  doggedly  14  to  15  hours  a  day,  with  as 
much  zS  as  the  President,  at  hi.  dual  ob 
2  cJaSn  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  as  Johnson's  talent  scout.  ,     .     .    „ 

mSt  says  the  talent  scouting  is  Just  a 
natural  extension  of  his  role  as  head  of  the 
rqr  and  Ito  2.5  million  Government  em- 
pl^ees.  And  he  spends  about  a  third  of  his 
time  at  it. 

TO  HIM  rr'S  RECREATION 

AU  m  all.  Macy  finds  his  Job  so  stimulat- 
ing 'l  can't  imagine  a  recreation  I'd  enjoy 

""A^dossier  on  Macy,  like  the  ones  he  sup- 
pills  dally  to  the  President,  might  go  like 

^''a  Democrat,  with  over  20  years'  experience 
m  Government  personnel,  from  post  office  to 

""'SSome,  youthful  (48).  taU  (6  feet  1 
inch),  prematurely  gray  hair  (<«wcu*); J^"^ 
S  vitality.  Described  by  those  who  know 
him  a^  "Yharp  as  a  tack"  and  with  a  "mem- 
ory like  his  computer."  ™,w,« 
Extremely  weU  Uked,  an  expert  public 
soeaker  (on  or  off  the  cuff  ,  married  (1944). 
SS  children  (age  3  to  13) .  ^Ptacopallan^^ 
finds  time  to  attend  a  we^y  "^i^^.f  ^1 
devoted  tennis  player;  expert  o«  baseball  (but 
he's  lucky  if  he  gets  to  one  ball  game  a  year 

"^Hi  wife  (the  former  Joyce  Hagen,  of  Roch- 
ester. N.Y.),  a  Smith  OoUege  graduate  wha 
met  him  whUe  working  as  a  wartime  research 
analyst  for  Army  InteUlgence,  says:  John 
can't    waste    a   minute.     He's   never    doing 

^"'IhSe  who  deal  with  Macy  might  keep  In 
mind  her  insider's  tip:  "When  he's  mad— he 
lust  doesn't  talk."  _  ^ 

Commuting  between  his  fifth -floor  office 
suite  m  the  new  Civil  Service  Building  to  the 
executive  offices  near  the  White  House,  Macy 
uses  a  Government  car.  He'd  like  to  walk 
the  few  blocks,  but  it  takes  too  long. 


MANT    JOBS   OPEN 

Macy's  main  goal  these  days  Is  to  get 
caught  up  with  the  seemingly  endless  num- 
ber of  Job  vacancies  for  Presidential  ap- 
pointees. ,     .        , 

Every  week,  Macy  pulls  from  an  electronic 
computer  the  scorecard  for  LH.J.  of  ap- 
pointments and  vacancies.  By  mld-Juiy, 
Johnson  had  named  336  men  and  women  to 
top-salaried  Jobs  to  his  administration.  But 
almost  every  day,  a  new  high-level  poet  be- 
come vacant. 

To  help  fUl  these  key  spots,  Macy  sends 
daily  memos  to  the  President,  usually  half  a 
dozen  names  or  more  for  ea«h. 

He  says  Johnson,  keenly  aware  that  his  ap- 
pointees reflect  the  caliber  of  his  adminis- 
tration, takes  care  and  devotes  much  time  to 

The  President  reviews  Macy's  memos  in  his 
night  reading,  acts  on  them  with  remarkable 
speed,  "usually  coming  back  the  next  day 
with  his  appraisal,"  Macy  notes.  Sometimes 
the  Preaklent  rejects  the  whole  batch;  asks 
for  more  suggestions;  se^ks  advice  from  Cab- 
inet, close  friends.  He  frequenUy  calls  for 
personal  interview*  mod  full  FBI  reports.  He 
has  read  some  FBI  reports  that  run  100 
pages. 

Looking  for  a  new  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  where  the  boss  needs 
plenty  of  managerial  skill,  Johnson  read  a 
book  which  detailed  the  role  of  Vice  Adm. 


William  P.  Baborn  In  developing  the  Navy's 
Polaris  mlssUe  system. 

It  came  as  a  sxirprise,  like  so  many  at  ms 
recent  appointments,  when  Johnson  called 
Admiral  Baborn  out  of  retirement  to  head 
the  CIA. 

NO  "conditions"  srr 
Macy  says  "politics  as  usual"  is  not  a  con- 
sideration in  finding  the  best  men.  The 
search  is  taken  without  preconditions,  Macy 
says,  adding  that  the  approach  in  each  case 
must  be  different  as  the  Jobs  differ. 

Macy  and  his  helpers  prepare  a  profile  of 
each  Job  and  the  requirements  for  it  before 
they  begin  the  search  for  who  can  best  fiU 
those  requirements. 

Macy  has  work  in  clvll-servlce  executive 
posts  under  three  Presidents— Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Jc*nson— pushing  for  better 
pay  so  the  Government  can  compete  with 
private  Industry  for  the  Nation's  best  talent. 
He  says  Johnson,  with  34  years'  experience, 
"characterizes  himself  as  a  career  man  In 
Government"  and  more  than  hU  two  prede- 
cessors tries  to  elevate  men  and  women  from 
the  ranks  of  Federal  service. 

Macy  says  he  Is  often  told  that  some  pros- 
pect "vTOuld  be  great  but  you'll  never  get 
him." 

"I  don't  let  that  deter  me,"  he  adds. 
He  finds  most  turndowns  come  few  finan- 
cial reasons.  beca\ise  key  men  In  private 
enterprise  often  can't  afford  to  take  the  pay 
cut  a  Government  post  might  entaU.  Macy 
has  been  using  appointments  to  advisory 
groups  and  committees  to  get  the  services  of 
experts,  hoping  they'U  catch  Potomac  fever 
and  accept  a  full-time  Washington  Job  later. 

an    AMBITION    REALIZED 

Macy  himself  Is  a  shining  example  of  a 
Government  career  success  story.  He  says 
his  Job  now  "Is  fulfilhnent  of  my  a^lraUons 
of  20  years  ago"  and  he  gets  the  greatest  fun 
out  of  the  close.  Informal  association  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  "be- 
ing directly  Involved  with  the  formulation  of 
personnel  policies  for  the  Government." 

One  Sunday,  taking  his  wife  and  children 
to  church,  Macy  heard  someone  calling  him 
as  he  drove  on  a  downtown  street.  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  President,  in  his  limousine 
nearby.  Impulsively  asking  his  talent  scout 
to  come  around  to  the  White  Hotise  for 
lunch. 

"The  children  were  amazed,"  Macy  recalls. 
In  1958,  Macy,  then  Executive  Director  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  decided  to  teke 
a  breather  from  20  years  of  Government  life, 
which  had  Included  administrative-person- 
nel work  In  the  Social  Security  Bureau,  at 
Los  Alamos  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  In  the  War  Department.  He 
says  he  found  the  Elsenhower  administration 
not  quite  so  receptive  to  his  Ideas  for  higher 
civil  service  salaries,  greater  fiexlblllty  in  the 
examining  process,  and  recognition  of  em- 
ployee unions. 

He  had  gone  back  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent to  his  alma  mater,  Wesleyan  University 
(class  of  1938)  in  Middletown.  Conn.,  where 
he  had  majored  in  government  and  won  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

KENNEDY    NAMED   HIM 

He  really  didnt  like  the  slow  pace  of  col- 
lege life,  and  eagerly  accepted  when  newly 
elected  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  looking 
for  a  career  man  for  the  Job,  called  Macy 
back  in  1961  to  head  the  CSC.  Macy  thought 
his  friend  and  neighlxjr  Ted  Sorenson,  a 
Presidential  adviser,  had  suggested  him,  but 
found  that  six  others  had  brought  his  name 
to  Kennedy. 

L.B.J.  stopped  Macy  at  a  cocktail  party  to 
tell  him  to  come  In  and  talk  about  the  role 
of  telent  scout.  He  gave  Macy  that  Job  right 
after  the  1964  election  because  he  wanted 
advice  from  someone  with  professional  back- 
ground who  knew  Federal  Government  and 
the  civil  service. 


Macy  admires  Johnson  from  working  with 
him  on  the  President's  C<Mnmlttee  on  Equal 
Opportunity,  set  up  by  Kennedy  In  1««1  to 
halt  racial  dlacrimlnatlon  In  Federal  hiring. 
It  made  progress,  Macy  says,  "largely  be- 
cause of  his  (Johnson's)  strong  commitment 

Macy  also  shares  Johnson's  desire  to  boost 
women  In  government  trom  their  Joint  ef- 
forts on  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Stetus  of  Women  under  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

"Every  day  he  (L.B.J.)  says  Tiet's  find  some 
feminine  candidates,'  "  Macy  says. 

But  Macy  has  his  troubles  coming  up  with 
them.  His  20,000  punchcard  dossiers  In- 
clude about  one-fotirth  women.  But  when 
the  cards  are  run  through  the  computer  to 
match  qualifications  and  experience  with  a 
profile  of  the  Job  to  be  filled,  Macy  reports 
the  women  fall  far  short  most  often  on  pub- 
lic service  experience. 


New  Voters  in  the  Sonth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYI-VAJfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19. 1965 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent  edi- 
torials concerning  the  implementation  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  are  examples  of 
the  awareness  of  the  American  press  to 
one  essential  aspect  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle.  These  commentaries,  one  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  one  from 
the  Baltimore  News  American,  very 
pointedly  refer  to  the  great  need  for  the 
legislation  and  the  necessity  of  Its  ob- 
servance. 

I  wish  to  cwnmend  these  two  news- 
papers in  particular  and  the  Nation's 
press  in  general  for  the  overwhelming 
support  they  have  given  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  at  all  stages  of 
the  process  of  bringing  this  act  into  be- 
ing. 

I  am  personally  impressed  with  the 
response  of  Negroes  all  over  the  South  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Their  swamping 
of  registration  facilities  is  ample  evidence 
that  those  who  regard  them  as  uninter- 
ested or  unready  are,  as  some  of  us  have 
always  known,  dead  wrong.  Now  that 
the  Nation  has  faced  up  to  that  problem 
squarely,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  our  country  will  not  hesitate  or  pro- 
crastinate in  meeting  the  other  needs  of 
the  Negro  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Again,  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize 
the  significant  contributions  of  the 
American  press  in  suwwrtlng  all  of  the 
Negro's  demands  for  equality  and  Justice. 
I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  submit  these 
two  excellent  specimens  for  printing  in 
the  Record  : 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Aug. 

12, 19661 

New  Voters  in  the  South 

Prompt     and     enthusiastic     response     of 

Negroes  in  the  South  to  new  opportunities 

opened  for  them  by  the  Voting  Bights  Act 

Is  dramatic  evidence  th^t  the  great  need  for 

this    historic    legislaUon    was    not    Just    a 

figment  of  imagination. 
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registrars  In  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

.i^fatiana.  had  no  trouble  keeping  busy 

opened  their  offices  for  business. 

^ipUcants  were   lined   up.     On   the 

alone,    the    number    ot    Negroes 

to  Tote  was  Increased  by  about 

in  counties  where  Federal  regis- 

asslgned. 

whites  who  opposed  the  Voting 

i  kct  had  argued  that  all  Negroes  want- 

]  eglster  covild  eully  do  so  but  many 

It  was  said,  had  no  Interest  In  regls- 

Thls  myth  has  been  exploded.    The 

l|amout  of  Negroes  at  the  offices  at 

registrars  is  all  the  more  Impressive 

Is  considered  that  the  risk  of  eco- 

^eprlsals  by  white  em.ployer8  or  land- 

a  real  hazard  and  there  Is  always 

at   physical    harm   from   hard-core 

SI  ipremaclsts. 

by  Southern  States  to  challenge  the 

of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 

<  ourts  have  come  as  no  surprise.    We 

suits  filed,  and  the  questions  raised, 

at  quickly  so  that  racial  bias  In 

registration  can  be  ended  prcanptly  and 

,  with  no  lingering  doubts  about 

of  procedure. 

of  equal   rl^ts  of  American 

to  Tote,  without  racial  discrimlna- 

to  be  a  matter  of  official  public 

n   the   South,   as   elsewhere.     It  is 

for    courageous    and    enlightened 

leadership  to  tweak  away  from  the 

tf  the  past  and  to  stand  up  and  be 

on  the  side  of  Justice  for  all. 

TOters.  duly  registered   and   ready 

their  duties  of   citizenship   on 

day.  are  to  become  a  permanent 

fact  of  life  throughout  the  South. 

-looking  southerners  in  public  life 

adjust  their  attitudes  accordingly. 
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[From  ^he  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 
Aug.  10, 1965] 
Frzzdom  Wins 

The  Negro's  right  to  vote,  long  frustrated 
In  soul  bem  areas  despite  its  constitutional 
g^uaran  ee,  now  Is  reality.  The  voting 
pill,  signed  by  President  Johnson  in 
environment  and  in  an  emotion- 
atmosphere,  is  law. 
this  law  will  be  enforced,  and  not 
presumption,  was  evident  in  the 
decisiveness  of  tone  and  man- 
the  Government  moves  at  once  Into 
against  the  poll  tax  that  has 
oumy  Negroes  In  several  States.  Im- 
!.  too.  will  be  Federal  registration  of 
whose  color  of  skin  has  closed  the 
them.  Dlehards  may  struggle  still. 
Inevitable  has  been  made  plain. 
\  "monumental"  law  and  a  "trixunph 
..**  emphatically  establishing  that 
s  no  room  for  injustice  in  the  Amerl- 


coirts 


tbs 


free  lorn, 


mil  oslon.' 


'ranchlse,  of  Itself,  is  meaningless  un- 

Is  exercised.     Here,  as   indicted  by 

President,  is  a  field  of  opportunity  for 

lea  lerahlp  that  has  won  so  n^ch  In  its 

program  of  protests  and  demon- 


sh&kled- 


Imp  rovement 


Encqalned  since  the  first  of  his  race  was 

forcibly  to  these  shores  in  colonial 

he   American   Negro  now  no   longer 

1 — Insofar   as  the  ballot  is  con- 

But  there  remains  the  struggle  for 

I  ipportunlty  and  this  is  the  great  area 

to  be  realized  if  democracy 

Its  duty  to  its  professions. 

Johnson  went  to  the  Capitol  to 

bill.     8o   did   President   Lincoln, 

before,  to  the  day,  to  declare  the 

of  Negroes  pressed  into  service  by 

Cfanfederacy.      Mr.    Lincoln's    statute, 

upon    Mr.    Johnson    as    the    latter 

may  not  have  heard.     But  his  spirit 

!lld. 


L.B  J/t  Do-ETerydung  Congrett 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   WIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr,  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord written  by  this  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  has  indeed  been  remarkable. 
News  stories  and  citizens  in  every  part 
of  the  Nation  are  continually  comment- 
ing about  the  forward  looking,  responsi- 
ble legislation  which  the  Congress  has 
already  passed  and  which  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pass  before  adjourning. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  re- 
markable teamwork  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  branch  in  the 
Congress.  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  will  significantly 
strengthen  the  economic  and  social  as- 
pects of  the  United  States  for  the  pres- 
ent time  and  for  years  to  come.  Several 
of  our  Nation's  editors  have  commented 
on  the  record  written  by  this  Congress. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Au- 
gust 14  said: 

In  what  at  times  has  seemed  more  like  a 
stampede  than  a  mere  drive,  this  Congress 
has  climbed  more  hills,  crossed  more  streams, 
and  spread  out  over  more  acres  of  legislative 
land  than  almost  any  session  In  Congress' 
176  years  of  existence.  Not  even  the  fa- 
mous 73d  Congress  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's first  year  in  office  actually  traveled 
much  farther  down  new  legislative  trails. 

The  Long  Island  Newsday  of  August  14 
printed  a  story  by  Don  Smith  in  which 
he  said: 

What  Insures  the  89th  Congress'  place  in 
history  Is  not  only  the  speed  with  which  It  is 
enacting  the  Johnson  program  but  also  the 
programs  themselves. 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the  Record 
the  entire  story  by  Mr.  Smith: 

[From  the  Long  Island  Newsday,  Aug. 

14,  1965] 

LJB.J.'s    Do-EvHtyTHPTG    Congress 

(By  Don  Smith) 

Washington. — "Whatever  Lyndon  wants, 
Lyndon  gets,"  said  the  Republican  Congress- 
man as  he  reviewed  the  legislative  history  to 
date  of  the  89th  Congress. 

"I  can't  think  of  any  President  who  goi 
more  out  of  a  Congress,"  he  continued.  "You 
hear  comparisons  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
100  days  but  that's  not  a  fair  comparison. 
When  you  realize  the  number  of  bills,  and  I 
mean  major  bills,  that  were  pyropoeals  on 
January  3  and  are  now  law,  it's  Just 
fantastic." 

And  "fantastic"  may  be  the  word  historians 
will  use  for  the  89th  Congress  which,  still  in 
its  first  session,  has  already  sent  to  President 
Johnson's  desk  10  major  Great  Society 
programs. 

The  legislative  output  reads  like  a  history 
textbook's  wrap-up  of  10  or  30  legislative 
years.  Medicare,  Federal-aid-to-educaition, 
voting  rights,  excise  tax  cuts,  Appalachian 
aid,  the  poverty  war,  bousing  and  urban  re- 
newal aid  and  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment of  housing  and  urban  affairs,  and 
presidential  succession  have  already  whisked 
through  Capitol  Hill,  and  most  observers  feel 
Johnson  wont  let  Congress  go  home  until 
the  Immigration,  repeal  of  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  and  a  conference  foreign  aid  bill 


are  on  his  desk.  Mused  one  Democrat: 
"Lyndon  Is  a  tidy  man.  He  doesn't  let  things 
pile  up  on  his  desk  and  won't  let  us  either." 

WHT  JOHNSON   HAS  DONK   SO  WELL 

The  reasons  for  Johnson's  success  with 
Congress  vary.  His  long  years  and  skill  aa 
Senate  majority  leader  are  cited  by  some. 
An  effective  White  House  liaison  team  heeded 
by  Kennedy  holdover  Larry  O'Brien  is  noted. 
Republican  support  for  some  programs  u 
also  frequently  mentioned. 

But  while  each  of  these  factors  contrib- 
utes, in  the  end  the  success  Is  based  on  one 
hard  political  fact :  the  nimabers  game.  There 
are  293  Democrats  In  the  Ho\i8e  and  88 
Democratic  Senators  in  the  Senate.  With 
odds  like  that  no  administration  proposal 
has  really  come  close  to  defeat.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  both  Houses  coupled  with 
Johnson's  landslide  November  election  vic- 
tory and  his  reading  of  that  election  as  a 
clear-cut  mandate  for  the  Great  Society  he 
envisions,  is  why  legislation  rolls  through 
Congress  as  quickly  as  It  does.  And  the  rec- 
ord of  the  89th  has  many  wondering  aloud 
what  Johnson  might  have  up  his  sleeve  for 
the  second  session. 

"There  seems  little  left  to  do  at  this  point," 
said  one  Republican  Senator.  "We  seem  to 
have  covered  every  domestic  need  anyone 
could  mention." 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Senator  Mncz 
Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  feels  that 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  will  be  a 
"breather"  where  Cpngress  can  pay  full  at- 
tention to  appropriation  bills.  "I  think  next 
year,"  Mansfield  said,  "we  can  spend  time 
rounding  off  and  polishing  the  legislation 
enacted  this  year.  We  can  devote  time  to 
oversight  matters,  checking  on  how  the  pov- 
erty program  is  working,  how  aid  to  Appa- 
lachla  Is  ixY)gresslng." 

One  high  administration  official  said  the 
outlook  for  next  year  "will  focus  heavily  on 
education,  urban  problems,  and  rapid  trans- 
it." Said  the  <^cial:  "We've  really  Just 
scratched  the  smrface  in  those  areas  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  broadening  we  can  do."  He 
stressed,  however,  that  at  this  point  there 
were  no  specific  proposals  being  readied  but 
that  "those  areas  are  being  carefully  studied 
by  task  forces." 

What  Insures  the  89th  Congress'  place 
in  history  Is  not  only  the  speed  wl'tti  which 
it  has  acted  on  Johnson's  program  but  also 
the  programs  themselves. 

Medicare  and  a  broadening  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  was  first  proposed  by  former 
President  Harry  Tnunan.  The  proposal  was 
solidily  bottled  up  by  the  conservative  Re- 
publicans and  the  ^ectlve  lobbying  by 
powerful  American  Medical  Association — 
AMA.  When  President  Kennedy  went  to  the 
White  House  in  1960,  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  the  New  Frontier  was  medicare.  But  the 
program  bogged  down  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  where  Its  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative WiLBUB  Mills,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  solidly  rebuffed  any  attempt  to  use 
social  security  fimds  to  finance  health  care. 

Yet  the  Johnson  administration,  tying 
medicare  to  a  voluntary  insurance  program 
and  guaranteeing  that  there  woiUd  be  no 
drain  of  existing  social  security  funds,  won 
Mills  over  and  the  bill  sped  to  eas^  House 
and  later  Senate  approval. 

Federal  aid  to  education  had  long  been  a 
problem  for  White  House  occupants  because 
of  the  powerful  opposition  to  proposals  that 
would  permit  public  funds  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port parochial  or  religious  schools.  The 
administration  proposal,  which  won  quick 
approval,  managed  to  avoid  the  quicksand  of 
religious  controversy.  Said  one  (^dal :  "The 
bill  we  got  through  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  most  people  believe  there  is  a  direct  Fed- 
eral reeponslbUlty  to  aid  education.  And 
there  will  be  a  lot  m<»*e  done  in  that  area  in 
the  future.    The  President  himself  has  set 
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the  eoal  there  when  he  stated  that  every 
y^nerlcan  citizen  must  be  afforded  a  full  edu- 

"xhe  $7.5  billion  housing  and  urban  renewal 
law  signed  this  week  by  Johnson,  which  pro- 
vides for  low-Income  rent  subsidies,  and  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  House-passed  bill  creat- 
ine a  cabinet  post  for  housing  and  urban 
affairs  is  an  indication  that  the  administra- 
tion will  push  more  deeply  Into  these  areas. 

one  official  said  "We're  just  beginning  to 
eet  Involved  with  problems  like  air  pollu- 
tion water  pollution,  housing,  planning, 
recreation  needs.  All  those  are  wide  avenues 
for  exploration." 

One  of  the  most  widely  hailed  Johnson 
triumphs  is  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
As  a  natural  follow-on  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  the  voting  rights  law  insures  that 
Negroes  in  the  South  will  become  registered 
voters.  A  White  House  official,  asked  if  there 
was  any  plans  for  civil  rights  legislation  next 
year  asked  in  turn:  "Have  you  got  any  ideas? 
We  feel  the  voting  bill  has  just  about  taken 
care  of  problems  in  that  area."  There  are, 
however,  those  in  Washington  who  feel  the 
next  thrust  of  civil  rights  leaders  will  be  to 
open  up  Job  opportunities  for  Negroes  and 
a  string  of  proposals  designed  to  prevent 
police  brutality  in  the  South  by  toughening 

Federal  laws.  ^  .^     . 

Johnson's  war  on  poverty  and  the  Appala- 
chian program  to  bring  specific  aid  to  resi- 
dents of  the  11 -State  Appalachian  region  was 
one  of  the  first  administration  bills  passed 
this  session.  There  Is  a  growing  feeling  on 
the  HiU  that  the  imnUgration  blU,  which 
would  abolish  the  national  origins  quotas 
system  and  permit  many  more  immigrants 
to  enter  the  country,  will  become  law  before 
Congress  packs  up  and  heads  home. 

The  same  fate  seems  to  be  in  store  for  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  which  permits  States  to  enact  so-caUed 
right-to-work  laws  barring  compulsory  union 
membership  by  management-labor  agree- 
ment. Already  safely  passed  in  both  hoiises 
are  the  presidential  succession  amendment, 
the  major  revision  of  excise  taxes,  and  a  host 
of  minor  bills. 

"I  can't  think,"  one  Congressman  said,  "of 
any  administration  proposal  that  hasn't  been 
supported  and  is  either  law  or  well  on  its 
way  to  being  law  at  this  point.  The  way 
these  things  (bills)  have  come  along  Just 
staggers  you  when  you  stop  and  think  how 
much  has  been  done." 

"we've  been  pretty  lucky" 
Mansfield  merely  says:  "Well,  we've  been 
pretty  lucky  so  far.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
cooperation  among  the  Democrats  and  we 
have  had  good  cooperation  from  the  Repub- 
licans. I  think  this  Congress  has  a  respect- 
able record,  one  which  both  parties  can  be 
proud  of  and  can  take  home  and  talk -about. 
This  has  been  really  a  nonpartisan  Congress 
so  far.  I'm  pretty  happy  with  what  we've 
accomplished." 

And  so  obviously  is  President  Johnson  who 
no  doubt  would  be  pleased  to  hear  one  Wash- 
ington wag's  updating  of  President  Truman's 
famous  characterization  of  the  Republican- 
controlled  80th  Congress  as  the  "do-nothing 
80th  Congress."  The  1965  version  is  John- 
son &  "do-everything  89th  Congress." 


Smog  of  Smut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  often  pointed  out,  It  Is  becoming 


increasingly  difficult  to  combat  the  ex- 
panding flow  of  smut  which  has  become 
a  multimillion-dollar  business  In  this 
country.    EarUer  this  year,  this  body 
took  steps  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
endorsing  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
H.R.  980,  the  bill  I  sponsored  to  stop  this 
flow  of  unsolicited  obscenity  through  the 
mails.    This  bill  Is  awaiting  action  in  the 
Senate;  it  is  my  hope  that  favorable 
action  will  be  forthcoming  soon  from 
that  body  as  well.    In  connection  with 
this  matter  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues    to     the    following     article 
written  by  Dr.  Robert  I.  Kahn,  Rabbi, 
Temple  Emanuel,  Houston,  Tex. : 
I  From  the  Church  Chronicle,  Mar.  27,  1965] 
Lessons  for  Life:  Rabbi  Says  Smog  of  Smut, 
IF  Unchecked,  Can  Destroy 
(By  Dr.  Robert  I.  Kahn) 
The  time  has  come  for  a  cry  of  outrage  at 
the  smog  of  smut  which  is  covering  our  land. 
I  have  just  finished  reading  a  best-selling 
paperback  novel  which  is  nothing  but  hard 
core   pornography.     Not  only  would  I  not 
want  my  children  to  read  it,  I  would  not 
want  my  parents  to  read  it,  nor  my  wife,  nw: 
my  brother. 

I  do  not  even  think  such  smut  should  be 
available  to  me. 

How  any  legitimate  publisher  could  print 
it.  or.  any  self-respecting  bookshop  sell  it 
passes  my  understanding. 

CLUMSY    COVEKTTP 

The  authors  pretend  it  is  a  satire,  and  the 
critics,  or  some  of  them,  go  along  with  the 
pose.  This  is  supposed  to  justify  it,  to  lift 
it  from  the  level  of  smut  to  "literature." 

But  it  fails.  It  is  ftumy,  but  funny  like  a 
strip  teaser  who  giggles  while  she  stripe,  or 
like  a  very,  very  dirty  Joke.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  it;  it  is  pornography,  and  claiming 
It  to  be  satire  does  not  make  it  anything 

"What  harm  can  it  do?"  I  was  asked  when 
expressing  my  outrage. 

ONLY    CAUSE 

I  do  not  know  what  harm  this  one  book 
can  do  or  will  do.  I  do  know  that  it  cannot 
possibly  do  anyone  any  good  at  all. 

And,  as  part  of  a  growing  flood  of  porno- 
graphic literature,  I  feel  stue  it  will  do  harm. 
There  are  too  many  books  and  magazines 
which  are  obsessed  with  nudity,  obsessed 
with  sex  obsessed  with  perversion,  obsessed 
with  the  naked  pursuit  of  irresponsible 
pleasure. 

It  is  like  smog.  The  exhaust  from  one 
automobile  is  hardly  noticeable,  but  the  ex- 
haust from  a  thousand  blanketo  cities  in 
dirty  fumes.  It  Is  like  cigarettes.  Not  every- 
one who  smokes  gets  Itmg  cancer,  but  smok- 
ing does  do  damage. 

HAVEN   IN   UNTTED    STATES 

I  asked  a  bookseller  why  he  even  carried 
it  in  stock.  "People  buy  it,"  he  replied.  "It's 
a  bestseller."  It  is  hypocrisy  to  suggest  that 
It  is  not  the  producers  and  the  distributors 
who  are  at  favQt  but  the  consumer.  Our  so- 
ciety may  be  a  little  sick  on  the  subject  of 
sex  but  this  does  not  make  it  right  to  feed 
the  sickness  nor  add  to  it.  Opium  would  be 
a  bestseller,  too,  on  the  open  market. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  some  way  to 
protect  ourselves  from  such  smut.  And  soon, 
because  the  original  publisher  of  this  and  a 
lot  of  other  openly  circulating  pornography, 
who  is  no  longer  permitted  to  operate  in 
France  (imagine,  not  even  the  home  of 
the  Ptolles  Bergfire  can  accept  his  values)  is 
on  his  way  to  Manhattan  because  he  beUeves 
that  "it  will  only  take  5  or  10  years  for  cen- 
sorship to  disappear  completely  in  America." 

Censorship  is  an  ugly  word  these  days; 
high-sounding  ideals  like  "moral  and  artistic 
freedom"  are  accepted  as  an  exctase  for  al- 


most any  depravity;  there  are  some  very 
tangled  legal  problems  about  defining  por- 
nography. And  I  agree  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  pass  is  a  precious  legacy. 

But  sometimes  men's  freedoms  come  Into 
conflict  with  each  other.  Right  now  there  Is 
an  important  debate  going  on  between  some 
concerned  judges  and  advocates  of  free  press. 
These  two  rights  have  come  into  conflict,  and 
a  solution  will  have  to  be  found  to  protect 
them  both. 

So  with  the  right  to  publish  smutty  books 
and  magazines.  It  may  be  that  the  indus- 
try, producing  and/or  distributing,  can  clean 
its  own  skirts.  The  movies  did  it  for  a  while 
(although  lately  their  slip  is  beginning  to 
show).  And  certainly  the  public  is  free  to 
react  by  not  buying,  or  by  returning  books 
which  offend  decency. 

For  if  it  is  not  done  voluntarily,  it  will  have 
to  be  done  legally.  We  prevent  stream  pollu- 
tion by  law,  we  prevent  air  pollution  by  law, 
and  we  ought  to  prevent  moral  pollution  by 
law,  lest  a  whole  generation's  attitudes  to- 
ward sex  and  family  loyalties  be  poisoned. 

Physical  love  can  be  and  ought  to  be  an 
ennobling  accompaniment  of  marriage  and 
family  life.  If  we  let  It  turn  Into  smutty 
amusement  or  sordid  escape,  we  shall  be 
giving  up  some  of  life's  most  beautiful  values 
and  destroying  the  foundations  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt.  The 
time  has  come  to  cleanse  our  moral  atmos- 
phere of  its  smog  of  smut. 


Federal  Government  and  West  Vb-ginU: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  ignorant  partnership 
of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  and  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  in  keeping  gambling 
illegal  in  West  Virginia,  thus  making 
gambling's  lucrative  profits  available  to 
the  imderworld  syndicates. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
West   Virginia   came   to    $105   million. 
More  significant — and  more  menacinS;— 
is    West    Virginia's    illegal    gambling, 
which  makes  legal  gambling  pale  in  com- 
parison.   Testimony  before  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  indicated  that  ofE-track 
betting  comes  to  about  $50  billion  an- 
nually throughout  the  Nation,  with  this 
figure  accounting  for  only  s(»ne  42  per- 
cent of  the  national  annual  illegal  gam- 
bling total,  which  would  thus  be  $120 
billion.     On  a  population  basis,  illegal 
gambling  In  West  Virginia  would  come  to 
about  $1.1  billion  a  year,  so  that  West 
Virginia  is  really  a  mountain  of  gold  for 
organized  crime.     The  mob  cuts  itself 
10  percent  of  the  illegal  gambling  take, 
which  means  that  the  underworld  is  min- 
ing close  to  $110  million  a  year  in  West 
Virginia.       Government-run     gambling 
would  siphon  these  moneys  from  mob 
treasuries,  putting  gambling  revenues  to 
work  for  the  people  instead. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good— since  it  is  basically 
Ineradicable— is  a  national  or  series  of 
State  lotteries.  If  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  would  wake  up  to  social  and 
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al  reality,  it  would  legalize,  regu- 

control  gambling,  so  that  the 

urge  of  the  people  of  West  Vir- 

I  ould  be  made  to  aid  rather  than 

underiiine  society. 


Mfl  loy  Cite^  for  Accomplishments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

itON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NKW    JXRSZT 

IN  IpE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19. 1965 


Mr. 


IEU5TOSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 


outstaidlng  Individuals  in  the  field  of 
transE  ortation  gathered  recently  at 
Newai  c,  N.J.,  attending  a  dinner  which 
served  as  the  climax  of  the  National 
Trans:  tortatlon  Week  observance  in  New 


Jersey 


Among  the  outstanding  speakers 


who  a  Idressed  the  gathering  were  New 
Jersey  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  and  Dr. 
Rober  A.  Nelson.  Director  of  Transpor- 
tation Research  of  the  Department  of 
Cnmir  eree. 

Sponsor  was  the  Presidents  Club — 
Trans  x>rtation  Organization  of  New 
Jersey.  Afflliates  of  this  organization  in- 
clude he  Traffic  Club  of  Newark,  Traffic 
Club  >f  North  Jersey,  Traffic  Club  of 
Hudso  a  County.  Rarltan  Traffic  Club, 
Lakehnd  Traffic  Club.  Rarltan  Valley 
WomfQ's  Traffic  Club,  Jersey  Co€«t 
Traffl<  Club.  Trenton  Traffic  Club, 
Camd  in  Traffic  Club,  Delta  Nu  Alpha 
Trans  wrtation  Fraternity,  Newark 
Chapt  jr  No.  39,  Trenton  Chapter  No.  38, 
Centr  il  Jersey  Chapter  No.  15,  and  New 
Jerses  Industrial  Traffic  League. 

A  highlight  of  this  meeting  was  the 
preset  tatlon  of  the  first  annual  trans- 
portalSon  award  given  by  the  Presidents' 
Club.  It  was  quite  fitting  that  a  most 
outstanding  individual,  Lawrence  G. 
MoUo  ',  became  the  first  recipient  of  this 
aware ,  becaiise  it  was  principally 
throu  :h  his  persistent  efforts  and  hard 
woii:  hat  such  a  dinner  could  take  place. 

Mr.  Molloy.  who  served  as  State  chair- 
man >f  National  Transportation  Week 
for  tta  e  past  6  years,  was  given  the  award 
becau%  of  the  leadership,  counsel  and 
personal  assistance  he  has  given  to  the 
cause  of  wider  recognition  of  transport 
Indus  ry  services  and  needs. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
Qppoi  ;unity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Molloy 
and  iiembers  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustr '  in  New  Jersey,  who  by  their  efforts 
have  n'eated  a  better  standard  of  living 
not  o  ily  for  their  neighbors  in  the  Gar- 
den I  tate,  but  for  the  entire  Nation  as 
well. 

I  il  isert  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  sackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  which 
describes  In  greater  detail  the  awards 
ceren  ony. 

Hack4i*sacx  Businessman  Given  Award  by 
tbansportation  tjntt 

NKifASK. — Lawrence  G.  MoUoy,  president 
of  Na  lonal  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  241  li&ln 
Street ,  Hackensack.  State  chairman  of  the 
Natlo]  Al  Transportation  Week  May  16  to  23, 
1965.  iraa  last  night  presented  the  first  an- 
nual rtansportatlon  Award  at  the  first  an- 
nvud    [inner  of  the  Presidents'  Club-Trans- 


portation Organizations  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
Military  Park  Hotel. 

MoUoy  was  recognized  by  the  statewide 
group  for  his  many  contributions  over  15 
years  to  the  traffic  fraternity  and  in  ptirticu- 
lar  for  his  leadership,  guidance,  and  personal 
effort  through  his  public  relations  counsel 
in  promoting  Industry  recognition  as  State 
chairman  of  National  Transportation  Week, 
according  to  G.  Sanford  Wllklns.  president. 

Molloy  is  a  founder-charter  member  of 
Delta  Nu  Alpha  Newark  Chapter  39,  Trans- 
portation Fraternity,  and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Transpor- 
tation, Department  of  Conmieree.  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges. 

Molloy,  a  resident  of  Paramus,  has  served 
the  industry  In  many  capacities  during  his 
transpKirtation  career. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Nelson,  Director  of  Trans- 
portation Research,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  the  keynote  speaker, 
outlined  the  proposed  legislation  which,  if 
passed,  would  authorize  a  $10  million  na- 
tional program  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
an  $8  million  demonstration  project  of  the 
best  rail  passenger  service,  and  a  $2  million 
national  program  for  the  improvement  ot 
transportation  statistics. 

Nelson  traced  the  growth  In  population 
and  the  decline  in  rail  transportation.  He 
said  the  transportation  demand  for  growing 
areas  cannot  be  met  by  adding  lanes  of  con- 
crete. That  is  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation. 


Arts  and  Humanities 


Dmm  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
there  is  one  among  us  whc  has  not  felt 
the  thrill  of  excitement  and  the  surge  of 
patriotism  when  he  hears  the  stirring 
notes  of  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  as  it 
passes  in  a  gay  parade.  The  inspiring 
music  brought  forth  by  these  groups  is 
about  as  exciting  as  any  we  can  ever 
hear. 

The  week  of  August  15  to  22  has  been 
set  aside  as  National  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  Week,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  salute  the  1  million  young 
men  and  women  who  are  members  of  the 
corps.  These  fine,  clean-cut  American 
teenagers  set  a  fine  example  to  all  of  us, 
young  and  old  alike. 

There  is  not  a  week  in  the  year  when 
members  of  these  corps  do  not  work  hard 
and  long  to  assure  a  high  quality  of  per- 
formance at  parades,  civic  celebrations, 
and  sports  events. 

More  and  more,  the  drum  corps  of  our 
country  are  taking  their  places  as  indis- 
pensable parts  of  our  communities.  No 
one  can  resist  the  temptation  to  watch 
a  snappy,  precision-trained  drum  and 
bugle  corps  as  it  marches  by  in  colorful 
costume.  In  these  troubled  days,  it  is 
inspiring  to  know  that  we  have  more 
than  1  million  youth  engaged  in  such  a 
clean  and  healthy  activity.  I  would  like 
to  commend  these  young  people  for  the 
fine  work  they  are  doing.  Each  of  us 
should  encourage  them  in  every  way  to 
continue  these  activities. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NSW    JEBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  l^ew  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  remarks  during  a  panel  discus- 
sion on  aid  to  the  arts  made  on  June  27 
at  Tanglewood  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  have  Just  come  to 
my  attention. 

The  very  succinctly  set  forth  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation,  enacted  by  the  other 
body  and  pending  here  in  H.R.  9460. 
With  great  imagination,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy suggests  some  of  the  activities 
which  might  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  the  proposed  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

The  House  will,  I  hope,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  this  legisla- 
tion. For  this  reason  I  commend  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Kennedy  to  all  mem- 
bers: 

Arts  and  Humanities 

(Statement  at  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedt 

at  a  panel  discusBlon  on  aid  to  the  arte. 

held  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  June  27, 

1965) 

I  am  very  happy  to  Join  Miss  Ciu-tain,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Maestro  Leinsdorf  and  Mr.  Cabot  In 
dlscusBing  this  important  subject  this  after- 
noon. 

The  ooncept  of  Federal  interest  In  the  arts 
is  nothing  new.  In  1891,  the  Government 
established  the  National  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, to  encourage  both  native  artists  and  dis- 
tinguished foreign  artists.  The  academy  was 
responsible,  for  example,  for  bringing  Anton 
I>vorak  to  this  country,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  the  New  World  Symphony. 

But  the  ooncept  of  Federal  financial  aid  to 
the  arts  has  been  very  slow  In  evolving.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  is  the  only  Indus- 
trialized country  In  the  world  that  does  not 
help  finance  ciiltiire.  Britain  has  an  ex- 
tremely active  council  on  the  arts.  Prance 
has  a  Cabinet  D©p«u-tment.  The  Eastern 
Evuopean  countiieB  are  extremely  active.  But 
for  various  reasons,  we  have  lagged  behind. 

President  Kennedy,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
gave  a  tremendous  Impetus  to  a  broadened 
Interest.  So  have  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son. 

The  past  10  months  have  seen  the  greatest 
display  of  interest.  The  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  was  established  last  fall;  and  this 
year,  over  100  bills  on  the  subject  were  intro- 
duced In  Congress. 

I  think  this  widespread  concern  comes  from 
a  recognition  that  unless  the  arts  receive 
more  help  than  they  have  been  getting,  our 
people  are  not  g^lng  to  be  able  to  have  the 
cultural  experience  they  want.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  we  must 
do  in  this  field  Is  to  bring  artistic  produc- 
tions within  the  grasp  of  more  people.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  the  arts  to  be  the  province 
of  only  the  higher  Income  groups.  Produc- 
tions are  costly,  and  ticket  prices  are  so  high. 
How  many  of  our  poor  people — people  mak- 
ing less  than  $50  a  week — could  afford  to 
come  out  to  Tanglewood  and  even  pay  the 
$2.50  to  sit  on  the  lawn?  Moreover,  even  the 
people  of  moderate  Income  must  ration  the 
nvunljer  of  productions  they  see.  They  nat- 
urally tend  to  patronize  only  the  established 
companies.  They  shun  the  experimental  pro- 
ductions because  they  cannot  afford  both. 
This   makes   it   very   difficult   for    the    new 
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groups-  the  new  ideas,  the  young  performers, 
^iTpt  an  audience. 

T  therefore  believe  all  Federal  programs 
should  concentrate  on  getting  art  to  "  many 
Se  as  possible  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible. 
Knal  companies  and  travelling  companle. 
are  especially  good  for  this  purpose  The 
Shakespeare  company  sponsored  by  the  New 
lorrcouncil  on  the  Arts  went  Into  many 
^all  communities  in  the  State,  and  we  saw 
the  impact  that  was  made. 

The  American  people  are  trying  to  make 
the  fruits  of  culture  available  to  all  our  clt- 
i7i.ns— lust  as  we  have  been  trying  to  make 
ho  fruits  of  economic  abundance  available 
to  all  our  citizens.  The  United  States  now 
has  40  000  theater  organizations,  1,400  sym- 
nhony  orchestras,  750  opera  companies,  and 
200  dance  groups.  New  art  galleries,  large 
Dublic  and  small  private  ones,  are  spreading 
throughout  the  country.  Programs  by  great 
IQstltutlons  like  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  are  broadcast  nationwide. 

The  spread  of  these  Institutions  of  culture 
m  recent  years,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
thirst  for  culture.  But  that  is  where  the 
oroblem  lies.  We  are  not  able  to  satisfy  this 
Uilrst  m  the  way  it  should  be.  because  the 
artists  and  performers  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic Incentive  they  need. 

The  average  annual  income  of  members  oi 
Actors'  Equity  is  $2,000  a  year.  The  salaries 
for  members  of  symphony  orchestras  range 
from  $2,000  to  $9,000.  As  for  dancers.  Agnes 
DeMille  has  said  they  "eat  sawdust." 

It  think  it  is  a  distorted  system  of  values 
when  stage  h^nds  in  theaters  make  more 
money  than  the  performers.  And  I  certainly 
do  not  think  we  are  fulfUllng  the  best  parts 
of  our  heritage  when  promising  young  men 
and  women  who  could  become  outstanding 
performers  are  forced  to  program  a  computer 
rather  than  play  a  violin— are  forced  to  go 
into  occupations  less  satisfying  to  them  and 
less  challenging  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  otherwise. 

The  American  people  have  recently  begun 
to  realize  these  facts,  which  artists  have 
known  for  many  years.  So  we  are  ban- 
ning to  see  action.  Earlier  this  month  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Human- 
lUes  reported  favorably  on  a  bUl  to  establish 
a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. This  bill  Is  basically  the  one  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  earlier  this  year. 
But  it  also  incorporates  parts  of  several  bills 
introduced  by  Senator  Pkll  of  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Gbukning  of  Alaska,  Senator  jAvrrs 
of  New  York  and  myself. 

The  bill  that  Is  before  the  Senate  creates 
s  national  endowment  for  the  arts,  which 
would  provide  $5  million  a  year,  pliis  an- 
other $5  million  on  a  matching  basis,  to  help 
support  the  whole  range  of  artistic  activity, 
including  music.  It  Is  the  first  program 
for  direct  Federal  support  for  the  arts  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  money 
could  go  to  groups,  such  as  orchestras,  or 
go  to  individuals.  It  could  be  used  to  pay 
the  cost  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  per- 
formers. It  coTild  be  used  to  help  artists 
improve  their  standards  of  professional  ex- 
cellence, or  used  for  educational  programs, 
to  Increase  the  appreciation  of  the  arts  by 
our  people. 

Some  extremely  exciting,  very  imaginative 
programs  have  been  proposed.  To  give  you 
some  Idea,  there  are  himdreds  of  young 
artists  who  live  on  next  to  nothing.  Money 
from  the  endowment  could  be  used  to  pur- 
chase paintings  from  them,  and  make  them 
avaUable.  on  a  rental  program,  to  pubUc 
buildings,  to  schools,  to  individual  homes. 
There  are  promising  young  poets  who  have 
not  yet  made  their  mark.  The  endowment 
could  send  them  arotmd  the  coimtry  to  give 
a  series  of  poetry  readings,  so  they  would 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard 


We  have  recently  seen  the  development  of 
sniall  movie  companies,  prowling  the  streets 
of  our  cities  often  with  hand  cameras,  mak- 
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Ing  movies  often  of  excellent  quality.  Cinema 
18  in  New  York  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  this.  This  group  presenUy  worki  on  Its 
own— but  why  not  start  a  film  academy, 
which  could  encourage  such  people,  and 
train  them. 

In  the  field  of  music,  I  think  we  can 
create  what  Leonard  Bernstein  calls  a  "farm 
system".  A  series  of  regional  organizations, 
which  will  travel  to  each  of  the  cities  of  a 
region,  and  In  which  promising  performers 
will  have  a  chance  to  develop  until  they 
reach  the  professional  level  of  our  great 
orchestras  and  opera  companies.  Too  often, 
an  American  artist  has  to  go  to  Euorpe  to 
perform,  in  order  to  become  recognized.  But 
with  these  regional  companies,  they  can  be 
discovered  right  here  at  home. 

Finally,  special  efforts  should  be  made  to 
give  cultural  experiences  to  children  at  an 
early  age.  If  a  child  has  a  series  of  experi- 
ences in  which  he  hears  music  and  poetry, 
or  sees  plays  or  dapces  that  he  can  appre- 
ciate, it  makes  an  Impression  that  remains 
with  him  all  his  life,  making  him  into  an 
adult  who  will  appreciate  the  arts  instead 
of  avoiding  them. 

All  these  ideas   have  two  things  in  com- 
mon: ,    _,,  ,j      t 
They  help  get  more  Income  to  individual 
performers,  and  they  help  broaden  the  audi- 
ence for  the  arts. 

I  think  one  of  the  finest  things  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  is  to  bring  together  little 
known  artists  and  conununlties  that  know 
little  of  art.  to  create  a  wholesome  new  re- 
lationsliip  of  artist  and  audience. 

This  bill  would  not  replace  the  efforts  you 
are  making  to  get  support  from  the  public, 
or  corporations,  or  foundations.  It  would 
supplement  them.  We  hope  that  in  this 
way,  people  in  the  arts  will  have  available 
the  widest  range  of  support  for  their  pro- 
grams. 

When  you  consider  the  tremendous  need 
In  the  United  States,  $10  million  is  not  a  lot 
of  money.  It  is  not  enough,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. But  tt  is  a  Ijeginnlng;  and  I  hope 
we  could  build,  upon  this  beginning,  a  better 
and  broader  program  as  the  years  go  by. 
It  is  customary  for  Government  programs  to 
start  modestly.  The  minimum  wage  began 
at  35  cents  an  hour.  Social  security  began 
at  $20  a  week.  But  as  people  realize  how 
well  they  worked,  they  grew  into  very  sig- 
nificant programs. 

In  the  past.  Federal  tdd  has  been  opposed 
by  many  artists  because  of  the  fear  of  Fed- 
eral interference  in  their  work.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  amount  of  money,  which 
Is  so  small  compared  to  the  private  funds 
spent  on  the  arts  could  exercise  a  con- 
trolling infiuence.  Even  as  the  Federal 
funds  increase,  the  bill  has  a  built-in  safe- 
guard, because  the  boards  which  would  make 
the  grants  are  composed  primarily  of  private 
citizens,  not  Government  officials. 

We  have  seen,  in  our  aid  to  education 
programs,  in  our  virban  renewal  programs, 
and  in  many  other  fields  that  there  can  be 
Federal  aid  without  Federal  control.  Even 
In  the  arts  field,  we  see  In  Britain  that  the 
British  Council  has  aided  the  arts  success- 
fully without  raising  problems  of  Govern- 
ment control.  I  think  it  was  very  significant 
to  the  success  of  this  bill  when  earlier  this 
year  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  reversed  its  long-standing  opposition 
to  Federal  aid  and  endorsed  the  bill. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
will  supply  the  money.  But  the  artists  and 
their  organizations  will  have  to  make  the 
proposals,  do  the  planning,  and  select  the 
performances  to   be  funded. 

While  nothing  is  certain  in  the  legislative 
process,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  on  this  bill  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer— and  the  House  shortly  afterward. 

We  have  a  National  Science  Foundation 
which  disburses  over  $500  million  a  year  for 
scientists   and   sclentlflc   research.     It   has 


worked  well  and  has  made  an  Important 
contribution.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  cannot  develop  In 
the  same  way. 

I  would  suggest  other  measures,  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  bill,  to  encourage  the  arts 
in  America.  I  think  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  shovdd  guarantee  the  con- 
struction of  theaters  Just  as  it  guarantees 
the  building  of  homes.  Especially  neigh- 
borhood theaters  in  places  like  shopping  cen- 
ters and  suburban  communities.  These 
areas  should  have  theaters  good  enough 
for  performances  by  professional  companies. 
This  could  do  a  great  deal  to  extend  arts  to 
more  people. 

I  also  believe  the  tax  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  give  more  consideration  to 
the  special  problems  of  the  artist.  An  in- 
ventor who  gets  a  patent  for  a  material 
creation  qualifies  for  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. Why  should  not  an  artist  who  obtains 
a  copyright  for  the  creation  of  the  mind  be 
offered  the  same  privilege? 

And  finally  I  believe  we  should  make  the 
John  F.  Keimedy  Cultural  Center  to  be  built 
in  Washington,  a  model  organization  for  all 
the  enlightened  policies  we  want  to  pursue. 
A  great  deal  of  its  cost— an  expenditure  of 
many  mUlions  of  dollars— is  in  public  funds. 
The  Center  should  be  dedicated  to  all  the 
people  of  the  country — not  Jvist  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  not  Just  its  wealthy  patrons. 
but  every  adult  and  child  whose  life  could 
be  enriched  by  the  arts.  Its  ticket  pcriicy 
should  be  fiexlble  enough  so  that  all  can 
afford  some  of  the  productions.  The  Center 
should  exert  a  creative  Impulse  around  the 
country.  It  should  help  worthy  artists  who 
need  help.  Its  programs  could  well  be  car- 
ried on  educational  television,  nationwide. 
In  these  ways,  the  Cultural  Center  would 
truly  represent  the  spirit  and  desires  of  the 
man  to  whcMn  It  is  dedicated. 

It  Is  Important  that  all  these  efforts  be 
made  by  otir  Govermnent.  We  may  make 
great  strides  in  atomic  energy,  and  Bpcu:e 
exploration.  In  automation,  in  biology  and 
chemistry.  But  we  wUl  be  dull  and  listless 
men,  amid  all  these  wonders  If  we  do  not 
also  expand  the  human  mind  and  spirit. 

Plato  once  said:  "What  is  honored  in  a 
country  will  be  cultivated  there."  That  is 
what  we  want  to  do,  for  all  our  people. 


The  Health  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  but  a  tru- 
ism to  state  that  everyone's  most  pre- 
cious possession  is  his  health.  The 
efforts  of  medical  researchers  and  the 
results  of  their  labor  reflect  this  fact  as 
clearly  as  anjrthing.  Too,  the  concern  of 
the  present  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress, as  evidenced  by  the  enactment  and 
implementation  of  the  medical  care  act. 
is  indicative  of  the  crucial  importance  of 
physical  and  mental  well-being. 

Recognizing  the  connection  between 
what  medical  science  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  doing  about  the  Nations 
health  problems,  the  Baltimore  News 
American  has  editorialized  an  unequivo- 
cal endorsement  of  the  administration's 
accomplishments  and  future  plans  in 
this  field.  I  am  pleased  to  second  the 
News  American's  comments  and  to  offer 


A4(58 


Its  editorial 
Ing 


Of  August  13,  1965,  for  prlnt- 
the  Record: 

tlie  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 
Aug.  IS,  1965] 

TBX  HXALTH  BlU, 

Wlihln  this  century,  medical  science  has 

achlered  such  wonders  in  reducing  the  haz- 

dlseasee,  even  to  the  virtual  eradlca- 

if  some  of  them,  that  it  may  be  some- 

at  a  shock  to  realize  how  many  are 

i^Jor  ailments  with  which  human  be- 

\xe  still  imperiled. 

are  many  indeed.    They  require  mas- 

^tack.    An  important  weapon  has  been 

provifed  in  the  $280  million  bill,  signed  by 

Johnson,  to  stimulate  and  expand 

in  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other 

•^ffllctfons  in  which  immense  and  intensive 

is  essential. 

prospective  Presidential  panel  to  study 

and  means  toward  health,  education, 

1  appiness  will,  like  the  bill  now  signed, 

the     blessings     and     hopes     of     all 
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Vietnaiii 


Thursday,  August  19. 1965 


MURPHY  of  Illinois.   Mr.  Speaker, 
4ugust  8  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
contained  an  especially  fine  edi- 
conceming  the  current  Vietnam 
The  United  States  faces  a 
In  Vietnam,  and  the  course 
Johnson  has  decided  to  follow 
kefeplng  the  avenues  open  for  peace 


taking  this  opportunity  to  bring 
IjoIIowing  editorial  to  the  attention 
colleagues: 

the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Aug.  8,  1965] 
Thx  Caoicx  Is  Hanoi's 


Pre  lident 


en  lissary 


Johnson's  repeated   statements 

1  he  United  States  will  never  back  down 

tnam  but  will  sit  down  to  talk  at  the 

table  seems  to  be  bearing  some 

Bcsoit  weeks  ago  Great  Britain  sent 

to  Hanoi  to  try  to  convince  the 

Vietnam  Commxuiists  that  President 

meant  what  he  said.    He  was  Ignored 

North  Vietnam  Government,  possibly 

Great  Britain   is   actively  engaged 

resisting    a    Communist    push    against 

mounted  by  President  Sukarno  of 

Indodesla. 


Moi  e  recently  feelers  have  been  put  out 
to  No  -th  Vietnam  by  neutral  nations.  Some 
of  tqese  efforts  give  promise  of  breaking 
the  intransigent  attitude  of  the 
government.  It  is  too  early  to  tell 
these  attempts  will  be  successful. 
1  bere  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
Vietnam,  for  the  first  time,  is  listening 
nore  of  an  ear  than  in  the  past. 
Hanoi  government  is  caught  between 
ideological  differences  that  mark  Russia 
]  led  China's  contest  for  leadership  of 
Cpmmunist  world.  Red  China  seeks  to 
the  Communist  sphere  of  influence 
means.  North  Vietnam  is  a  pawn 
effort.  Russia,  with  pressing  in- 
problems  of  its  own  to  solve,  attempts 
ezriand  Communist  influence  by  means  of 
econo  nlc  assaiUt  while  offering  peaceful  co- 
ezlste  ice.  Ambassadtv  W.  Averell  Harriman 
has  1]  idlcated  In  his  public  remarks  follow- 
ing h|s  recent  visit  to  Moscow  that  Russia 


ml itary ! 
tt  Is 


has  no  liking  for  what  Is  happening  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  unlikely  that  Russia  will 
exert  its  influence  to  bring  about  peace  talks 
In  '\netnam  until  Hanoi  itself  indicates  that 
It  cannot  successfully  carry  out  Red  China's 
course  of  military  conquest. 

The  biuYlen  of  resolution  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  rests  with  the  leaders  of  the  North 
Vietnam  Government.  President  Johnson 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  make  it  impossible  for  North  Vietnam 
to  win  a  military  victory  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  has  also  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  neither  wants  nor  seeks  a  military 
victory  of  its  own. 

The  neutral  nations  who  are  now  trying 
to  bring  North  Vietnam's  Communist  leaders 
to  the  realization  are  performing  a  valu- 
able service.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  efforts.  Hanoi's  leaders  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  choice  of  peace 
or  continued  devastation  is  theirs  and  theirs 
alone  to  make. 


Down  With  Mr.  ZIP? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   UONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Fa- 
cilities and  Modernization  held  extensive 
hearings  this  year  on  the  ZIP  code  sys- 
tem in  the  U.S.  postal  service.  As  these 
hearings  progressed  it  became  obvious 
that  some  mailers  would  suffer  real  hard- 
ships if  required  to  meet  the  Post  Office 
Department's  deadline  for.  mandatory 
ZIP  coding  of  second-  and  third-class 
mail. 

The  Department's  ZIP  coding  and  pre- 
sorting requirements  were  originally 
scheduled  for  July  1, 1965,  and  were  later 
postponed  until  January  1,  1967.  HJl. 
9551,  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, would  postpone  this  mandatory 
date  to  January"  1, 1970. 

The  later  date  would  have  given  mail- 
ers needed  time  to  absorb  the  costs  of 
meeting  the  new  regulations  and  would 
also  give  the  Post  Office  Department  time 
to  work  out  all  the  bugs  In  ZIP  code  and 
to  reassign  postal  employees  affected  by 
t}ie  phasing  out  of  some  70  postal  rail- 
way terminals  as  the  ZIP  code  sectional 
centers  are  established. 

The  following  front  page  article  from 
the  August  18,  1965,  Wall  Street  Journal 
explains  some  of  the  problems  business 
faces  In  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
Post  Office  order  requiring  use  of  ZIP 
code  on  bulk  mail  by  1967. 

The  date  set  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  probably  remain  effective;  that 
Is,  January  1967,  but  I  thought  it  worth 
while  for  my  colleagues  to  observe  a 
newspaper  review  of  the  controversy. 
DowK    WrrH    Mb.    ZIP? — Btisiniss    Dkbatb 
Geows  Over  Oroeb  Requiring  Use  or  Mail 
Cobs  bt   1967 — 1i£ant   Bitlk  Mailebs  De- 
mand   Delat,    Sating    Conversion    Costs 
CotJiD  Be  Crushing — But  Reader's  Digest 
Likes  It 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — Vt.  ZIP:  Zlngy,  eeetful — or 
an  oppressive  ogre? 


1  .r 


Post  Offlcs  Department  public  relatlom 
men  shudder  at  the  thought,  but  their  elfls 
creation  is  assximlng  menacing  form  to  i 
growing  number  of  businessmen  caught  in 
a  dispute  over  the  use  of  flve-dlglt  code  num- 
bers in  parcel  and  letter  addresses. 

The  2-year-old  Mr.  ZIP,  shown  below 
by  now  is  a  familiar  figure  to  moet  people 
He  soon  wUl  be  starring  in  an  array  of  new 
posters  and  television  commercials  designed 
to  boost  voluntary  use  of  ZIP  (for  zoning 
improvement  program)  coding  by  convinc- 
ing the  first-class-mailing  public  it  will  speed 
mall  delivery.  But  he  also  has  gotten  caught 
In  an  intensifying  crossfire  between  backers 
and  opponents  of  Postmaster  General  Qro- 
nouskl's  order  that  users  of  bulk  second  and 
third  class  mall  must  begin  following  ZIP 
procedures  by  Jan.  1,  1967,  or  face  prohibi- 
tively higher  rates. 

To  understand  the  conflicting  vlewpolntB, 
consider  ZIP'S  impact  on  two  companies: 

Mailmen,  Inc.,  a  Syoeset,  N.Y.,  concern,  ad- 
dresses and  malls  some  100  million  pieces  of 
customers'  mail  annually,  most  of  it  thW 
class  solicitations.  The  company's  cavernous 
processing  department,  where  over  300  em- 
ployees work  three  shifts  a  day  addressing 
and  sorting  outgoing  maU  into  sacks,  re- 
sembles a  regular  post  office. 

the  S53  sortings  INSTEAD  07  SO? 

"Today  in  a  typical  maUlng  we  set  up  for 
Initial  sorting  to  50  States  and  maybe  an  ad- 
ditional 70  major  cities  or  substations,"  saji 
President  Manny  Cohen  in  explaining  his 
opposition  to  the  Postmaster  General's  dead- 
line. "But  the  Department  tells  us  that  In 
less  than  18  months  we'll  have  to  begin 
breaking  down  our  maUlngs  to  553  sectional 
centers.  This  means  a  bigger  Investment  in 
plant,  equipment  and  extra  payroll  without 
much  hope  of  getting  more  money  from  our 
customers." 

The  Reader's  Digest,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  found  ZIP  coding  so  xiseful  that  it  is 
converting  its  mailing  system  voluntarily 
well  in  advance  of  Mr.  Gronouski's  deadUna 
The  magazine  has  ZIP  coded  and  re-sorted 
73  percent  of  the  addresses  of  its  approxi- 
mately 15  million  US.  subscribers,  and  fig- 
lU'es  the  $150,000  it  ^as  Invested  in  doing 
so  already  is  pa3^g  off. 

"Under  our  old  method  of  listing  a  sub- 
scriber's city  or  town  alphabetically,  we  bad 
to  wait  until  an  entire  mailing  was  addressed 
before  we  could  begin  loading  boxcars  or 
trucks  with  magazines  for  a  particular  area," 
says  Malcolm  Foster,  manager  of  systems  for 
Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  monthly  magazine.  "Now  all  the 
post  offices  served  by  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  sec- 
tional center  (ZIP  numbers  14001  to  14300), 
for  example,  are  addressed  at  nearly  the 
same  time  regardless  of  whether  the  sub- 
scriber lives  in  Cheektowaga  or  Tonawanda 
(both  suburbs  of  Buffalo) .  As  a  result,  our 
readers  are  happy  because  they're  getting 
their  magazines  2  or  3  days  sooner  and  the 
advertisers  are  glad  to  get  the  extra  ex- 
posure." 

TIGHT  REACHES   CONGRESS 

So  far,  Mr.  Cohen's  side  In  this  contro- 
versy has  won  a  preliminary — though  per- 
haps not  too  meaningful — victory.  A  pend- 
ing House  bill  sponsored  by  Representative 
Arnold  Olsen,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  would 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  Mr.  Gronou- 
ski's order  for  3  years.  Mr.  Olsen  generally 
goes  along  with  complaints  from  third-class 
maUers,  such  as  Mailmen,  Inc.,  that  crash 
compliance  with  the  order  to  presort  bulk 
maU  acordlng  to  the  ZIP  code  could  impose 
too  stiff  a  financial  burden  on  many  small 
businessmen. 

The  Olsen  bin  squeaked  through  a  sub- 
committee this  year,  but  It  seems  destined 
for  eventual  burial  by  administration  forces 
convinced  that  ZIP  coding  eventually  will 
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h#io  business  as  much  as  It  aready  has 
H.  ned  the  Reader's  Dlgest-whUe  also  help- 
Sg  the  Post  OfBce  to  cut  down  its  huge 

'''Sat  may  not  end  the  fight,  however. 
TM  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Uff".  » 
1  iiers"  organization,  threatens  a  court  fight 
IJS  the  Oronouski  order  If  the  Olsen  blU 
!Culd  die.  "The  Department's  procedure 
Si  Illegal."  contends  Harry  J.  Maglmils, 
nrwldent  of  the  800-member  group.  "There 
feVc     no     hearings     and     no     examiner's 

^^'wha^ver  the  ultimate  outcome,  some 
BMtal  officials  fear  the  continuous  contro- 
Vwsy  eventually  could  undermine  public 
confidence  in  the  ZIP  code. 

PUTTING    OFF   Z   DAT 

certainly  many  third  class  users,  with  a 
hoDcful  eye  on  the  Olsen  bill,  have  been  put- 
tine  Off  Z  day.  By  one  frequently  quoted  In- 
durtry  estimate.  U.S.  bulk  mailing  lists  con- 
San  5  billion  names,  of  which  4  billion  re- 
malm  to  be  ZIPped.  The  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association  surveyed  members  owning 
lUta  of  some  500  mlUlon  names  and  turned 
uD  only  half  who  said  they  would  be  com- 
Dletely  coded  by  January  1.  1967.  Another 
M  percent  hoped  to  make  it  by  1968.  But 
10  percent  contended  the  special  nature  of 
their  lists  makes  it  impossible  to  ZIP  them. 

Many  members  of  this  association  fear 
they  will  face  heavier  costs  no  matter  how 
the  Issue  of  Mr.  Gronouski's  deadline  is 
Anally  settled.  "The  mailers  fighting  for 
more  time  before  ZIP  coding  is  required 
might  even  win  their  battle,"  says  John  J. 
Daly,  Washington  representative  tor  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association.  "But 
they're  sure  to  lose  the  war,  because  If  ZIP 
code  falls,  Congress  Is  going  to  slap  bulk 
mailers  with  rate  Increases  all  the  sooner." 
The  Johnson  administration  is  expected 
to  take  a  whack  at  the  Post  Ofllce  operating 
deficit,  estimated  at  »730  million  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  by  submitting  across-the- 
board  rate  increases  to  Congress  early  in 
1966.  Of  this  year's  red  ink,  some  $717  mil- 
lion Is  expected  to  flow  from  second  and  third 
class  operations,  though  a  f286  million  sur- 
plus expected  from  first  class  and  airmail 
revenues  will  offset  some  of  It. 

Second  class  mall  has  the  same  priority  as 
first  class,  but  Is  intended  principally  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Third  class,  a 
slower  service.  Is  designed  for  book  ship- 
ments, mall  order  solicitations  and  other 
categories  not  requiring  speedy  delivery.  The 
two  classes  combined  now  account  for  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  72  billion  pieces  of  mail 
clogging  the  U.S.  postal  system  annually,  an 
avalanche  the  Department  predicts  will  reach 
100  billion  pieces  by  1980. 

As  Mr.  Grounouski  sees  it,  the  success  of 
the  ZIP  code  is  vital  to  the  prevention  of  a 
serious  breakdown  in  the  postal  system.  By 
the  time  his  January  1,  1967.  bulk  mall  dead- 
line becomes  effective,  he  forecasts  his  De- 
partment win  be  moving  "more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  entire  mall  volume  from 
point  of  origin  to  point  of  destination  with- 
out once  unbagglng  It  or  resorting  it,"  thanks 
to  ZIPplng.  Eventually  the  ZIP  system  will 
prove  "one  of  the  biggest  breakthroughs  In 
postal  history,"  Mr.  Gronouskl  maintains, 
permitting  the  Post  Office  "to  handle  Just 
about  any  volume  of  mall  this  Nation  can 
generate." 

For  all  his  enthusiasm  over  ZIP  coding 
though,  Mr.  Gronouskl  hasn't  convinced  un- 
ions representing  more  than  half  the  Depart- 
ment's 600,000  employes  to  withdraw  their 
opposition.  Officials  of  the  160,000-member 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  have  told 
Congress  that  even  If  Mr.  ZIP  doesn't  cost 
a  single  clerk  his  Post  Office  paycheck — a 
Oronouski  promise — ^thousiuids  face  reloca- 
tion to  distant  cities  and  in  some  instances. 


pay  cuts.  One  sign  of  the  union's  pique: 
Rejection  of  100,000  stationery  envel<^>e8  on 
which  an  unwitting  printer  automatically 
had  included  a  KIP  number  in  the  organiza- 
tion's return  address. 


KNOW   TOini   NUMBER? 

Post  Office  officials,  for  their  part,  maintain 
ZIP  code  acceptance  among  users  of  the  malls 
ts  ahead  of  acceptance  of  the  old  city  zone 
numbers  at  the  same  point  after  introduc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  a  Department  t  survey 
earlier  this  year  showed  only  32  percent  of 
first  class  mail  contained  ZIP  codes  in  the 
return  addresses.  Indicating  only  a  minority 
of  American  letter  writers  yet  know  their 
own  numbers.  Even  fewer,  apparently,  know 
the  ZIP  code  numbers  of  the  people  they 
write  to:  the  survey  turned  up  ZIP-numbered 
destination  addresses  on  less  than  20  percent 
of  first-class  mall,  and  less  than  23  percent 
of  third-class  mall. 

Among  the  approximately  300,000  U.S.  vol- 
vune  mailers,  about  90  percent  of  which  are 
third-class  users,  the  problems  of  meeting 
Mr  Gronouski's  ZIPplng  deadline,  even  when 
they  concede  it  can  be  done,  loom  large, 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  a  national  maU-order 
nursery  sales  firm  headquartered  in  Newark, 
N  J.,  offers  an  example. 

The  company's  list  of  1  million  active  cus- 
tomers can  be  ZIP  coded  and  re-sorted  to 
meet  the  bulk  mall  deadline,  says  Kenneth 
C  Tack,  vice  president.  But  the  Job  may 
cost  "three  to  five  times"  as  much  as  adding 
the  ZIP  numbers  gradually  in  the  normal 
course  of  changing  the  addresses  to  keep 
them  up  to  date,  he  says. 

An  additional  3  million  names  important 
to  the  Jackson  &  Perkins'  sales  efforte  are 
called  from  "dead"  files  of  former  customers 
and  from  old  inquiries.  These,  says  Mr.  Tack, 
would  require  a  $160,000  crash  program  to 
ZIP  by  the  Gronouskl  deadline — a  serious 
burden  for  a  company  with  annual  sales  of 
«12  nUlllon. 


"BONFIRE"  OF  ROSES  FEARED 

As  for  still  another  2  milUon  names  Jack- 
son &  Perkins  rente  each  year  from  other 
mall-order  houses,  Mr.  Tack  contends  a  num- 
ber will  have  to  be  "dumped"  because  they 
lack  ZIP  designations.  This  would  shrink  the 
company's  potential  market,  he  says,  and 
could  result  in  a  "bonfire  of  siuplus  nursery 
stock,  because  we  can't  put  roses  on  the 
shelf  for  an  extra  year  or  two." 

The  Reader's  Digest,  however,  is  far  from 
alone — at  least  among  the  Nation's  biggest 
mall  users— m  finding  ZIP  coding  potentially 
extremely  helpfvd.  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co. 
may  have  hit  on  a  way  to  use  the  ZIP  sys- 
tem to  realize  huge  savings  in  the  coete  of 
sending  out  the  more  than  54  million  cata- 
logs mailed  annually  by  mall-order  retail 
houses. 

In  an  experiment  now  underway,  Monty 
Ward  Is  sending  carloads  of  unlabeled  cata- 
logs to  eight  selected  Post  Office  ZIP- 
numbered  sectional  centers.  The  labels 
themselves,  however,  are  sent  directly  to  the 
Individual  post  offices  served  by  the  centers. 
"The  local  post  office  checks  the  addresses 
and  notifies  the  sectional  center  how  many 
of  the  catalogs  actually  are  deliverable," 
explains  A.  D.  Wilson,  general  traffic  manager 
for  Montgomery  Ward.  "This  saves  the  cost 
of   return  postage   on  nixies    (undellverable 

It's  still  too  early  to  measure  Montgomery 
Ward's  savings  on  the  Initial  shipment  of 
150,000  of  1965  fall  catalogs,  which  weigh 
close  to  5  pounds  each.  But  since  "nixies" 
have  accounted  for  up  to  10  percent  of  aver- 
age shlpmente  in  the  past,  the  doUar  amount 
could  prove  impressive. 

"We've  also  found  the  new  system  is  get- 
ting catalogs  into  the  hands  of  customers 
days  sooner."  Mr.  Wilson  adds.  "This  could 
have  a  big  impact  on  seasonal  sales." 


SUte'$  CompetitiTe  PositioB  ImproTed  as 
General  A$$embl7  Acts  To  Remove 
Maaafactven'  loTeatorj  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 1965 
Mr.  GRABOWSELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
necticut recently  moved  to  eliminate  the 
inventory  tax  on  materials  and  goods  held 
by  the  State's  manufacturers.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  this  is  one  step  toward  and 
a  good  Indication  that  Connecticut  has 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  progressive  in- 
dustrial economies. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Schreyer,  with  the 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut, has  presented  the  implications  which 
this  tax  held  for  Connecticut  industries 
and  what  the  prospects  are  for  the  future 
with  the  removal  of  this  tax.  His  analy- 
sis appears  in  the  August  Issue  of  Con- 
necticut Industry. 

With  permission  of  the  House  granted 
I  place  this  article  In  the  Rkcorb  at  this 
point: 

State's    Coiiprrrnvs    PosmoN    Iicprovd  as 
General  Assembly  Acts  To  Remove  Manu- 
facturers' Inventory  Taxes 
(By  Charles  H.  Schreyer,  attorney.  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  Connecticut,  Inc.) 
On  July  7,  Governor  Dempsey  signed  a  law 
which  gradually,  over  a  10-year  period,  will 
give  Connecticut  manufacturers  reUef  from 
the  burdensome  tax  on  their  inventories. 

This  may  well  mark  the  start  of  a  new  and 
fruitful  era  in  the  relationship  between 
ova  State  and  the  industries  which  are  the 
chief  support  of  ite  economy.  It  is  a  mile- 
stone on  the  road  to  a  more  complete  and 
sympathetic  understanding  by  the  people's 
representatives  of  problems  faced  by  industry 
in  efforte  to  keep  pace  with  the  competitors 
in  other  States.  It  is  a  bipartisan  demon- 
stration of  the  birth,  in  this  State,  of  a 
sotmd  economic  and  political  climate  upon 
which  industry  depends  for  continued 
growth. 

These  are  big  words  but  considered  ones, 
supported  by  a  close  look  at  the  Inventory 
tax  and  ways  In  which  It  has  tended  to  hln<^pr 
manufacttu-ers'  competitive  efforte. 

Connecticut  industry  is  a  nationwide,  in- 
deed a  worldwide  enterprise  which  relies 
heavily  upon  the  huge  share  of  Ite  market 
beyond  the  State's  boundaries.  Were  those 
markete  cut  off  suddenly,  Industry  would 
quickly  wither  and  instant  economic  disaster 
would  result. 


The  local  property  tax  on  manufacturers' 
Inventories  is  a  domestic  impediment  which 
handicaps  the  struggle  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease these  markete.  Inherited  from  the 
distant  past  when  the  State's  economy  was 
chiefly  agricultural,  It  Is  entirely  unsuited 
to  an  advanced  industrial  State.  Today,  the 
constant  circulation  of  inventories  through 
every  phase  of  production  from  raw  mate- 
rial to  work  in  progress  to  finished  goods  is 
the  llfeblood  of  Connecticut's  economy. 

The  property  tax  is  necessarily  based  upon 
market  value  determined  by  local  assessors. 
By  and  large,  they  do  a  good  Job  In  assessing 
real  estate  where  guided  by  public  records 
of  sales  of  similar  properties.  They  would 
be  completely  at  a  loss,  however,  if  required 
to  enter  a  plant.  Inspect  the  mass  of  Inven- 
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iruperty  flowing  through  the  manu- 

ig  process  and  place  a  value  on  each 

r&LZ  laws  recognise  this  as  ridiculous 

that.  In  the  ease  of  inventories, 

._  value  shall  not  be  determined 

_  partlCTilar  assessment  date  (as  in 

.  of  all  other  kinds  of  property)  but 

basis  of  the  average  amount  of  in- 

on  hand  during  the  year  preceding 

date. 

means  assessments  based  either  on  a 

settlement  or  on  book  accounts 

the  taxpayer.    In  either  case,  the 

hftn  not  and   cannot   perform   his 

duty  of  assessing  the  fair  value  of 

he  never  has  seen.    As  a  resiilt,  the 

tax  on  inventories  necessarily  be- 

assessing  and  tends  to  vary  from 

^_,er  to  the  next,  depending  upon 

a  mpetence,     prudence,     scruples,     or 

Ling  abill^  of  the  partictilar  taxpayer. 

more  serious,  this  tax  hits  hardest  at 

time  the  taxpayer  is  least  able  to 

blow.    In  times  of  business  reces- 

sales  and  profits  decline  together, 

naturaUy  mount.    In  such  times, 

-jcturer  has  the  unhappy  choice  of 

_o  heavy  taxes  on  growing  inventories 

ilackenlng   production  by  laying  off 

me  tax  thus  tends  to  aggravate 
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and   other   defects  might   be   less 

if  all  manufacturers  competing  in  the 

market  were  subject  to  the  same 

.    liany,   however,   arc   located   In 

as  New  York.  Massachusetts,  or 

which  do  not  tax  this  kind  of 
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not  surprising,  therefore,  that  other 
which  do  have  this  archaic  tax  give 
pref ere  itial  treatment  to  manufacturers'  in 
ventori  ss.  either  by  the  terms  of  the  law  or 
by  adiijnlstratlve  practice.    Moreover,"  deter 
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efforts  are  constantly  Ainderway  in 
these  States  to  remove  this  restraint 
industries'  competitive  ability. 

has  not  been  alone  in  this  re- 

Among  States  which  recently  have 

their  laws  to  alleviate  this  tax  are 

,    _ey.  where  a  preferential  tax  rate  has 

e  tabllshed,  and  Oregon,  where  the  tax 

;  eliminated  over  a  5-year  period. 

Manufacturers   Association   of   Con- 

.  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  strug- 

■emove  this  handicap  from  mantifac- 

9f  our  State.     At  the  1963  session  of 

assembly,  MAC  successfully  In- 

bhe  house  to  pass  a  bill  to  eliminate 

over  a  10-year  period  but  met  a  tem- 

setback  in  the  senate  where  senators 

c  ities  and  larger  towns  refused  to  act 

provision  was  made  for  restoring  rev- 

,  ss  to  the  towns. 

^atistics  showing  the  amount  of  tax 

inventories  by  Connecticut  manufac- 

were  available  at  that  time.    To  fill 

MAC  suggested  to  Tax  Commis- 

John  li.    Sullivan   that   he   ask   the 

of  the  169  towns  to  furnish  such 

This  was  done,  giving  the  1965  gen- 

_  sembly  the  advantage  of  a  town-by- 

1  breakdown  showing  the  assessment  of 

i*  inventories  on  the  grand  list 

and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  such 
This  sTorvey  showed  that,  for 
as  a  whole,  manufacttirers  paid 
i|iillion  in  taxes  on  their  inventories  on 
list, 
with  that  information,  leaders  of 
IM  went  to  work  on  the  problem  in 
Folkrwing  weeks  of  study,  negotia- 
te  which   MAC    was 
:,  final  terms  of  the  bin  were 
cut  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
lion. 

the  law,  the  local  property  tax  on 

i'  Inventorlee  win  be  eliminated 

over  a  lO-yeax  period,  with  provl- 

or  the  State  to  reimburse  towns  for 

loesee.    The  blU  carries  a  price  tag: 
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a  one-fom'th  of  1  percent  increase  in  the 
corporation  business  tax  rate  beginning  with 
the  years  starting  in  1966  (which  MAC  fought 
every  step  of  the  way  in  the  firm  beUef 
that  it  is  not  needed).  Nevertheless,  the 
price  is  not  considered  to  be  prohibitive. 

Manufactvtrers  who  have  been  paying  the 
towns  over  $17  million  a  year  in  inventory 
taxes,  also  have  paid  the  State  about  $29 
milUon  In  corporation  business  taxes  at  the 
existing  5-peroent  rate.  Thus,  in  the  first 
year  vmder  the  new  law,  manufacturers  wiU 
pay  about  $1,425,000  in  additional  State 
taxes,  but  wlU  save  $1,700,000  in  property 
taxes. 

In  the  second  year,  the  real  advantages 
begin  as,  while  the  corporation  rate  will  re- 
main the  same,  savings  in  inventory  teuces 
will  double.  In  the  third  year,  they  will 
triple,  etc.,  bo  that,  by  the  end  of  the  10-yeax 
transition  period  (assuming  Inventories  re- 
main near  their  present  level)  annxml  savings 
will  total  some  $17  million. 

Details  on  how  the  new  law  will  affect 
manufactiu-ers  and  its  provisions  for  reim- 
bursing towns  or  tax  districts  were  given 
in  the  Legislative  Digest  BiiUetin  No.  17, 
sent  to  all  MAC  member  companies  June  11. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  coLoaAoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  13  of  this  year, 
President  Johnson  called  on  the  Con- 
gress "to  return  the  United  States  to  an 
immigration  policy  which  both  serves 
the  national  interest  and  continues  our 
traditional  Ideals." 

On  August  3  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  heeded  that  call  and  re- 
ported an  immigration  bill  embodying 
the  basic  proposals  suggested  by  the 
President. 

President  Johnson  called  his  action  "a 

breakthrough  for  reason,  a  triumph  for 

fair  play."    The  following  editorial  from 

the  August  16  Washington  Evening  Star 

echoes    those    sentiments,    and    imder 

unanimous  consent  I  reprint  this  incisive 

analysis  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  16,  1965] 

Mn,ESTOKE  IN  Immigration 

The  approval  by  the  House  Judiciary  Oom- 
mittee  of  a  new.  liberal  immigration  bill 
signals  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  40-year- 
old  "national  origins"  quota  system.  Lack 
of  time  probably  will  prevent  the  measure 
from  clearing  both  House  and  Senate  before 
adjournment  this  year.  But  the  reforms  at 
least  seem  sure  of  enactment  Into  law  before 
another  year  passes. 

The  old  law  reflected  a  racial  and  national- 
istic bias  unworthy  of  America.  It  favored 
admission  of  northern  Europeans  at  the  ex- 
pense of  aU  others.  It  fixed  quotas  rigidly 
baaed  on  the  ethnic  makeup  of  Asaerica  beck 
In  19Q0.  Since  it  often  dteoouragcd  Im- 
migration of  skilled  aliens,  it  failed  to  serve 
the  national  interest. 

An  these  things  will  be  remedied  in  the 
new  House  measure,  which  would  abolish 
the  old  quota  system.  In  its  place  countries 
now  having  quotas  would  be  treated  equally. 
If  one  nation  failed  to  fill  its  quota,  as  Eng- 


land has  for  years,  the  \inused  nxmibers  could 
be  transferred  to  other  nations  with  a  back> 
log  at  applicants.  (Last  year  Greece,  with  a 
quota  of  308,  had  a  backlog  of  98,385  perscau 
seeking  to  enter  America.) 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  abolish  the  old  na- 
tional origins  system.  As  Secretary  of  state 
Rusk  testified,  the  United  States  now  has  "a 
rare  opportunity  to  draw  migrants  of  hig^h 
Intelligence  and  ability  from  abroad;  and 
Immigration,  if  well  CMimlnistered,  can  be  one 
of  our  greatest  national  resources,  a  source  of 
manpower  and  brainpower  in  a  divided 
world." 


No  to  Nkmmak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  leadership  in  the  free  world 
fight  against  communism  has  enlisted  the 
support  of  many  nations  in  striving  to 
seek  an  honorable  peace  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  salute  the  President  for  his  handling 
of  this  complex  foreign  policy  question. 
Every  American  should  be  proud  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  leadership.  He  has 
repeatedly  said  that  the  United  States 
seeks  only  peace  in  southeast  Asia  and 
indeed  in  the  world.  However,  he  will 
never  sacrifice  American  honor  and  com- 
mitment in  that  effort. 

The  Baltimore  News  American  on 
August  11  praised  the  President,  pointing 
out  that  he  "has  repeatedly  held  the  door 
open  for  meaningful  peace  talks  on  the 
Vietnam  war."  I  Insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

No   TO   Nkrtjmah 

President  Johnson  Is  dead  right  in  reject- 
ing the  appeal  by  President  Kwame  Nkrumah 
of  Ghana  for  cessation  of  aU  air  strikes  in 
North  Vietnam  whUe  the  African  leader  vis- 
its Hanoi  in  a  bid  to  arrange  peace  talks  on 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  President  cabled  Mr.  Nkrumah  that  be 
could  have  a  safe  conduct  for  the  visit  and 
would  have  no  need  to  fear  any  bombing  of 
the  Red  Vietnam  capital  whUe  he  \s  there. 

Mr.  Johnson,  however,  was  wise  in  telling 
him  that  "the  United  States  would  welcome 
anything  that  President  Nkrumah  covUd  do 
to  end  aggression."  He  asked  Nkrumah  to 
tell  Hanoi  that  "our  mUltary  resistance 
would  end  when  the  aggression  ends." 

Oiu"  President  has  repeatedly  held  the  dow 
open  for  meaningful  peace  talks  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Not  only  have  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
his  friends  shown  no  interest  in  them,  but 
they  have  snarllngly  rebuked  aU  American 
overtiures  to  negotiate  a  war  they  continue 
to  press  on  the  peace-starved  South  Viet- 
nam people. 

We  cannot  slacken  our  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  best  w»y  to  get  the 
OommtmlfBts  to  the  bargaining  table  is  to 
batter  them  siUy  on  the  air  andt-on  tbe 
ground. 

The  American  people  should  not  expect 
much  from  the  Nknimah  Tldt.  In  Nkrumah, 
Ho  Is  welcoming  one  of  his  own  to  Hanoi. 
Nkrumah  and  Ho  speak  the  same  brand  at 
Commie  langiiage. 
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INTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  flosida 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday.  August  19, 1965 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
U,  proudly  announce  that  Florida  Gov- 
prnor  Haydon  Burns  has  designated  this 
week,  August  15-21,  as  Alliance  for 
Progress  Week  in  Florida. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  vital 
nart  of  our  program  in  Latin  America. 
■Tbis  week,  its  fourth  anniversary,  is  an 
aoDropriate  time  to  recognize  that  Its 
teoad  and  beneficent  objectives  are  on 
their  way  to  fulfillment.  The  Alliance 
has  not  helped  Latin  America  to  achieve 
complete  literacy  yet;  most  of  lAtin 
America  is  still  poor;  and  housing  and 
health  problems  are  not  yet  solved.  But. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
these  4  years,  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress continues  to  make  progress  every 

Certainly,  an  Important  aspect  of  the 
Alliance  is  the  contribution  made  by  pri- 
mte  American  citizens.  For  example.  In 
Florida  the  Partners  for  Alliance  pro- 
gram with  Colombia  has  helped  to  give 
the  Sunshine  State  a  special  closeness 
and  concern  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  believe  the  Florida-Colombia  pro- 
gram is  an  excellent  model  to  emiriate, 
and  so  Governor  Bums'  proclamation, 
which  here  follows,  takes  on  special  sig- 
nificance because  of  what  it  represents: 
Statk  or  Plokida  Proclamation 


Statement  by  Aasbassador  Ardmr  J. 
GoMberf 


Whereas  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  es- 
Ublished  on  August  17.  1961.  at  Punta  del 
Bste,  Uruguay,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
s  better  life,  under  freedom  and  democracy, 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  along  with  19 
republics  of  Latin  America  signed  and  alDxed 
ther  seals  to  the  Charto:  of  Punta  del  Bste 
and  slmultaneoxisly  to  the  Declaration  to  the 
Peoples  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  is  making 
a  tangible  and  effective  contribution  to  the 
many  worthwhile  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  through  the  Florida-Columbia  Al- 
liance; and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  Florida- 
Colombia  AlUance  parallel  those  of  the  Alll- 
snce  for  Progress  and  its  programs  already 
eonducted  or  being  developed  in  the  fields 
ot  education,  agricultmre,  p\ibUc  health, 
tourism,  trade  and  culture  are  contributing 
to  the  nationwide  partners  of  the  AUiance 
for  Progress  effort;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  we.  the  dti- 
sens  of  Florida,  who  are  historical,  cultural 
and  geographical  neighbors  to  aU  the  Amer- 
icas recognize  the  inuneasTirable  contribution 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  making  to  h«n- 
Upheric    solidarity;    Now,   therefore, 

I,  Haydon  Bums,  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim  August  15- 
21,  1966,  as  Alliance  for  Progress  Week  in 
FlcH-lda,  and  urge  that  our  citizens  rededi- 
cate  themselves  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  founded. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caiised  the  great  seal  of  the 
SUte  of  Florida  to  be  affixed  at  Tallahassee, 
the  capital,  this   12th  day  of  August.  AJ3. 

1966. 

Hatoon  Buhns, 

Governor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JABffiS  G.  FULTON 

or  PKmrsTxvAKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1965 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rmoed,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing important  statement  by  Ambas- 
aador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  VS.  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Op- 
erations, Monday,  August  16. 1965 : 
Statemknt  bt  Ajcbassado*  Akthtje  J.  Gold- 
berg,   U.S.    RXPaXSKNTATIVX    TO   THE    UNTTZP 

Nations,  in  the  Special  CJoMMrrias  on 
Peacekeeping  Operations,  Mondat,  August 
16,  1965 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  informally  with  some  of  the  heads 
of  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  This,  howevw,  is  my 
first  formal  appearance  before  an  official 
organ  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  therefore 
asked  to  be  inscribed  to  speak  first  so  I  might 
begin  with  your  indulgence,  by  assuring  aU 
members  represented  on  this  Conmaittee  of 
the  great  sense  of  responslbUity  I  feel  in  as- 
suming my  new  duties  as  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  United  Nations. 

President  Johnson,  in  announcing  my  ^- 
pointment,  said  of  my  assignment: 

"In  his  new  office  he  will  speak  not  only 
for  an  administration  but  he  will  speak  for 
an  entire  Nation,  firmly,  earnestly,  and  re- 
sponsibly committwl  to  the  strength  and  to 
the  success  of  the  United  Nations  In  Its 
works  for  peace  around  the  world." 

My  own  thoughts,  in  accepting  this  as- 
sienment,  are  dominated  by  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  world  is  so  full  of  danger  an^ 
tribulation  that  every  available  part  of  the 
U2»1  peacekeeping  machinery  must  be  In 
working  order  so  that  the  United  Nations 
as  a  whole  can  perform  Its  appointed  role  of 
peacemaker  and  peacekeeper. 

And  I  cannot  enter  upon  my  official  duties 
without  paying  my  respects  to  my  great  and 
gifted  and  eloquent  predecessor,  the  late 
Adlftl  E.  Stevenson,  He  wiU  be  sorely  misled. 
He  and  I  were  personal  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing- and  I  knew  him  weU  enough  to  be  sure 
that  if  he  could  be  here  today  his  message 
to  us  would  be  simple  and  forthright :  get  on 
with  your  work  of  making  peace. 

I  therefore  turn,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
business  at  hand. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  review  here  In  detail 
the  position  which  the  United  States  has 
taken  with  respect  to  articles  17  and  19  of  the 
charter.  As  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  well  aware,  we  beUeve  in  the  soundness 
of  the  following  straightforward  principles: 
First,  that  the  concept  of  collective  finan- 
cial responslbUity  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1945  is  a  sound  principle— and  a 
landmark  in  the  practice  of  internaUonal 
organizations. 

Second,  that  article  17  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  impeccably  clear  on  the 
right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  assess  and 
apportion  among  its  members  the  "expenses 
of  the  organization." 

Third,  that  the  costs  of  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, once  assessed  and  apportioned  by  the 
General  Assembly,  are  expenses  of  the  orga- 
nization within  the  meaning  of  article  17 — 
a  proposition  confirmed  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  accepted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 


Pourth,  that  article  19  is  clear  beyond 
qneatlon  about  the  sanction  to  be  applied  in 
the  ease  of  2-year  delinquents. 

Our  views  on  these  matters  have  not  rep- 
resented a  bargaining  position  nor  have  they 
changed.  They  have  not  been  based  on  nar- 
row national  interest  but  on  the  dear  lan- 
guage of  the  charter  and  what  seemed  to  us 
the  clear  interests  of  the  organization. 

This  is  not  and  never  has  been  an  issue 
in  any  so-called  cold  war;  \mder  the  law  of 
the  charter  the  quesUons  would  be  Identical 
regardless  of  which  member  or  members  hap- 
pened to  be  in  arrears — or  for  wha.t  assessed 
United  Nations  activity  they  failed  to  pay- 
or why  they  refused  to  pay  for  it. 

Nonetheless,  the  issue  has  been  interpreted 
widely  as  a  confrontation — not  between  the 
delinquent  members  and  the  law  of  the 
United  Nations — but  between  major  powers. 
We  do  not  so  regard  it. 

We,  for  our  part,  cannot  al>andon  oiu* 
adherence  to  positions  which  we  firmly  be- 
lieve to  be  constitutionally,  legally,  proce- 
duraUy,  and  administratively  correct. 

Much  less  can  we  abandon  positions  taken 
and  precedents  established  by  the  Assembly 
itself    by    overwhelming    majorities,    acting 
within  the  framework   of   the   charter  and 
according  to  its  own  established  procedures. 
I  refer  ^>eclflcally  to  the  formal  actions  of 
the  Gen«al  Assembly  since  1956  levying  ac- 
sessments    to    finance    the    United    Nattoas 
Emergency  Force;  to  the  similar  asseasment 
resolutions  since  1960  for  the  United  Nations 
operation  in  the  Congo;  to  the  decision  in 
1961  to  submit  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  the  question  of  whether  these  asaeas- 
ments  are  "expenses  ot   the  organization" ; 
within  the   meaning  of   article   17;    to  the 
Assembly's    authorization    in    1961    of    the 
United  Nations  b<»d  issue;  to  the  Assembly's 
acceptance  in  1962  of  the  Advisory  Opinion  of 
the  Court  on  the  question  submitted  to  it; 
to  the  reaffirmation  by  the  Assembly's  fourth 
special  session  In  1963  o#  the  collective  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  all  United  Nations  mem- 
bers; and  to  the  appeal  by  the  same  body  to 
delinquent  members   to   pay   their   arrears. 
All  this  has  been  done  by  the  Assembly 
and  cannot  be  undone  by  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers.   The  law  and  the  history  of  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  revised. 

The  United  States  regretfully  concludes, 
on  ample  evidence,  that  at  this  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations,  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter  in  the 
context  of  the  present  situation.  From  pri- 
vate consultations,  from  statements  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  organization,  from 
the  statements  and  exhaustive  negotiations 
within  and  outside  this  Committee,  from  *n 
Informal  polling  of  the  delegations — indeed 
from  the  entire  history  of  this  affair— the  in- 
evitable conclusion  is  that  the  Assembly  is 
not  disposed  to  apply  the  loss-of-vote  sanc- 
tion of  article  19  to  the  present  situation. 

We  regret  that  the  intransigence  of  a 
few  of  the  member  states,  and  their  unwill- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law.  has 
led  the  organization  into  this  state  of 
affairs. 

The  United  States  adheres  to  the  position 
that  article  19  Is  applicable  in  the  present 
circumstances.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  simple  and  Inescapable 
fact  of  life  which  I  have  cited.  Moreover, 
every  parliamentary  body  must  decide,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  Issues  that  come  be- 
fore It;  otherwise  it  will  have  no  useful  exist- 
ence, and  soon  no  life. 

Therefore,  without  prejudice  to  the  posi- 
tion that  article  19  Is  applicable,  tbe  United 
States  recognizes,  as  it  mxist.  that  the 
General  Assembly  Is  not  prepared  to  apply 
article  19  In  the  present  situation  and  that 
the  consensus  of  the  membership  U  that  the 
Assemblv  should  proceed  normally.  We  will 
not  seek  to  frustrate  that  consensus,  since 
it  is  not  in  the  world  Interest  to  have  the 
work  of  the  General  Assembly  immobilized 
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troubled  days.     At  the  same  time. 

make  clear  that  if  any  member 

t4sist  on  Twa^kiTig  an  exception  to  the 
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members  may  believe   that   In  not 

article    19    no   Important    decision 

g  made.     The  United  States  believes 

lo   one    can    or   should   overlook    the 

tjat  the  exercise  of  impc«i»nt  preroga- 

the  Assembly  granted  it  under  the 

is    being    impaired.      The    United 

wishes    to   strengthen,    not    weaken, 

Uldited  Nations  by   adhering   to   rather 

( ;epartlng  from  basic,  sound  principles. 

we  m\ist   disclaim   responsibility 

AfBembly's  attitude,  which  has  devel- 

:ontraz7  to  the  views  we  still  hold  to 

ttnii  pinct  the  responsibility  where 

y  btiongs— on  those  member  states 

have  flouted  the  Assembly's  will  and 

opinion. 

look  forward,  nonetheless,  to  the  not- 
day  when  the  entire  membership 
r^stune  its  full  range  of  collective  re- 
fer  maintaining    wc»-ld    peace, 
meantime,  it  Is  all  the  more  Impor- 
or  the  membership,  though  unready 
article    19,    to    solve    the    United 
f  timtuMfti  |HX>blems  and  to  continue 
in  ivactlce  the  sound  principle 
financial  req>onslbillty,  and  to 
practical    and    equitable    means    by 
those  wHUng  to  share  the  resix>nsi- 
for  peace  can  act  in  concert  to  main- 
strengthen  the  iHdispensable  peace- 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations, 
'hile,  the  Security  Co\incil  retains  its 
-r,  responsibUlty — ^thls  does  not  mean 
I  espoDSiblllty — for  the  maintenance  of 
itlonal  peace  and  security;    and  the 
kl  AsaemUy  retains  its  residual  author- 
thls  purpose,   especially   when   the 
Council  is  unable  to  meet  its  re- 


member states  who  are  responaible  for  not 
implementing  it.  But  establishing  a  rule 
of  law  is  not  e«wy  and.  despite  temporary  set- 
backs, we  must  persevere  in  what  is  not  only 
a  noble  but  an  indispensable  task  If  universal 
peace  is  to  be  achieved. 

I  therefore  pledge  to  you.  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  on  behalf  of  my  delegation,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  I  represent,  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  Join  in  a 
fresh  drive  to  help  the  United  Nations  gather 
new  strength  until  the  rule  of  law  is  tml- 
versally  accepted — until  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  are  indeed  safe  from  the 
scourge  of  war — until  better  standards  of 
life  in  larger  freedom  are  Indeed  the  order 
of  the  day — and  until  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person  is  realized  eversrwhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree,  in  light  of  present 
world  tensions,  that  the  General  Assembly 
must  proceed  with  Its  work.  In  doing  so,  It 
is  well  to  remember  the  ancient  counsel  that 
while  the  world  is  full  of  tribulation,  "trtbu- 
lation  maketh  patience;  and  patience,  ex- 
perience: and  experience,  hope." 
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Chairman,  my  Government  has  never 
.  >repared  to  accept  a  situation  in  which 
c  ^Mtcity  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
lace  could  be  stopped  by  the  negative 
>f  a  single  member.     Nor  should  the 
eness  oi  this  organization  be  deter- 
by  the  level  of  sui^iert  forthcoming 
its  least  cooperative  members, 
world   needs  a  strengthened — not  a 
I — United  Nations  peacekeeping  ca- 
Thoee   who   are   prepared    to   help 
■trenj:then  it — the  overwhelming  majority- 
be  in  a  position  to  do  so  with  or  witb- 
le  support  of  the  reluctant  few  until 
earn,  as  they  stuely  will,  that  a  work- 
and   reliable   international    peace   sys- 
in  the  national  interest  of  all  mem- 
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Government  states   these  views  here 

In  the  conviction  that  the  time  is  now 

.  General  Assembly  to  get  on  with  Its 

agenda,  which  is  Indeed   the   unfln- 

business  of  mankind. 

must  find  new  strength  and  new  capac- 

for  building,  brick  by  brick,  the  com- 

,  of  man. 

Chairman,  when  my  appointment  was 

announced  I  said  that  "the  effort  to 

the  rule  of  law  to  govern  the  relations 

sovereign  states  Is  the  greatest  ad- 

In  man's  history."    These  were  not 

ceremonial  words.     They  described, 

',  a  deep  c<»ivictlon  on  my  part  and  a 

evaluation  of  wliat  I  think  this  work 

.  United  Nations  is  all  about.    If  Presi- 

Johnsoa  did  not  agree  he  would  not 

.  sent  me  here. 

y  rould  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 

my  conviction  that  the  rale  of  law  is 

>elng  furthered  by  the  action  of  those 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i     HON.  HALE  BOOGS 

or   LOt7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  the  flight  of  two  American  astronauts 
in  Gemini  V  on  a  3.2  million  mile  trip, 
circling  the  earth  for  8  days,  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  splendid 
work  which  Chrysler  Corp.'s  Space  Divi- 
sion is  doing  for  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram at  the  NASA-Mlphoud  Assembly 
Facility,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
other  employees  of  the  Chrysler  Space 
Division  worked  together  in  an  exem- 
plary manner  to  build  the  last  2  of  10 
Saturn  I  rockets,  which  are  forerunners 
of  the  larger  Saturn  I-B  rockets,  de- 
signed to  help  carry  the  manned  Apollo 
spacecraft  to  the  moon.  The  Chrysler 
employees  provided,  as  the  'nmes-Pic- 
asTune's  space  columnist  and  reporter, 
Mr.  Vince  Randazzo,  writes,  "a  brilliant 
technical  touch"  to  build  the  two  Saturn 
I  rockets  so  that  they  "were  launched  at 
exactly  the  predicted  time — an  un- 
matched accomplishment." 

Mr.  Randazzo  cites  in  his  weekly 
column,  "Space  Thrusts,"  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Saturn  I  program,  and  the 
impact  which  the  accomplishments  of 
this  10-rocket  program  are  having  on 
the  construction  of  the  Saturn  I-B 
rockets.  The  Boeing  Co.,  whose  scien- 
tists and  technicians  are  building  the 
Saturn  I-B  rockets  at  the  Michoud  fa- 
cility, are  able  to  benefit  from  the  trails 
blazed  by  the  Chrysler  Corp.  in  its  work 
on  the  Saturn  I  rockets — all  of  which 
enhances  the  future  success  of  our  Na- 
tion's massive  space  program. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  Into  the  Record  this  fine 
column.  "Space  Thrusts,"  by  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Randazzo,  of  the  Times-Picayune 
newspaper,  New  Orleans,  La.,  who  gives 
most  deserved  credit  to  Mr.  H.  Douglas 


Lowrey,   president   of   Chrysler   Corp.'s 
Space  Division,  and  his  employees  at 
Michoud  for  their  great  contribution  to 
America's  space  program. 
The  column  follows: 
So  Long  Saturn  I,  Hello  I-B  Program 

(By  Vincent  Randazzo) 
The  workers  at  Michoud  who  helped  make 
Satiirn  I  the  most  successful  rocket  program 
in  history  are  not  getting  a  chance  to  rest 
on  their  laurels. 

It's  push,  push,  push.  Waiting  In  the 
wings  now  is  the  giant  Saturn  I-B. 

There  is  no  letup  in  the  space  race  as  the 
space  agency  spruces  up  the  I-B  launch  fa- 
cilities at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Being  converted  for  the  more  powerful, 
lighter  I-B  rockets  are  pads  34  and  37,  from 
which  10  Saturn  I  rockets  were  launched 
during  a  7-year  program. 

The  last  two  of  the  Satiu-ns  were  built  by 
the  Space  Division  of  Chrysler  Corp.  at  Mi- 
choud.    With   a   brilliant  technical  touch, 
the  two  rockets  wese  launched  at  exactly  the 
predicted  time — an  unmatched  accomplish- 
ment. 
What  did  the  Saturn  I  program  do? 
The   program  was  a  must  in  developing 
technology  and   testing  systems,   hardware, 
and  methods  for  manned  lunar  exploration. 
The  larger  Saturn  V,  first  stage   of  wtilch 
Boeing  is  building  at  Michoud  and  which  will 
send  men  to  the  moon,  tises  principles  and 
hardware  proven  by  the  10  Saturn  I  rocketi. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  lesson  learned 
is  the  clustering  of  several  large  rocket  en- 
gines on  the  Saturn  I.     The  powerplant  in 
the  first  stage  was  a  cluster  of  eight  H-1  en- 
gines each  with  188,000  pounds  of  thrust  to 
give  this  stage  1,504,000  potinds  of  thrust. 
Other  developments  in  Sattirn  I  were: 
Developing  the  capability  of  putting  into 
orbit  payloads  of  more  than  37,000  pounds. 
First  extensive  use   of  multlengines  and 
liquid  hydrogen  in  the  upper  stages.    The 
upper  stage  was  the  S-FV,  built  by  Douglai 
Aircraft,  with  six  RL-IO  engines  which  gave 
the  S-IV  stage  90,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

Advancement  of  guidance  and  instrumen- 
tation technology. 

Facility  expansion,  axid  development  of 
new  transportation  modes  for  large  rockets. 
The  rockets  were  moved  by  special  barge  and 
aircraft. 

Development  of  new  fabrication  techniques 
needed  for  larger  rockets,  and  now  being 
applied  in  tlie  Satiun  I-B  and  V  programs. 

Orbiting  meteoroid  technology  satellites, 
the  largest  Instnmiented  satelUtles  launched 
to  date. 

Placing  into  orbit  flre  e«irly  Apollo  com- 
mand and  service  modules,  thus  proving  the 
aerodynamics  of  the  ApoUo  spacecraft. 

For  the  10th  and  final  latinch  of  the 
Satiirn  I  rocket,  Ciuysler  allowed  its  stuff. 
Only  9  weeks  separated  the  9th  and  10th 
Saturn  I  launches,  compared  to  15  to  21  for 
previous  Saturn  shots. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  fourth  and  fifth  I-Bs  will  carry  the 
first  canned  ApoUo.  The  spacecraft  will  con- 
sist of  comand  and  service  modules  only. 
The  fourth  I-B  is  now  imdergoing  final 
phases  of  assembly  at  Michoud  and  the  flfUi 
is  in  the  tank  clustering  stage,  approximately 
about  a  third  of  the  way  finished. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  I-B's  are  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  construction.  The  sixth 
will  carry  a  fully  fueled  but  unmanned  lunar 
excursion  module  into  a  low  earth  orbit  for 
full  duration  inflight  tests  of  LEM's  ascent 
and  descent  stage  engines. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  I-B's  will  be  man- 
ned Apollo  missions,  with  the  spacecraft 
consisting  of  command,  service,  and  lunar 
excursion  modules.  Each  will  carry  only  » 
small  percentage  of  Its  propellant  capacity. 
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n  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  launch 
,^Ja3m  tor  the  I-B  program  twee.  Ohry- 
STbS  Division  president  H.  Dou^ 
Srr^te  hoping  lor  •  reducttou  to  tto»  for 

"^SI^Bftrst  fee  will  generate  rJ  mi^ 
«rVunds  thrust  and  will  be  about  B 
5  lighter  tban  the  Saturn  I. 

At  the  end  of  the  Saturn  I  program  at  tne 
-a,  on  July  30,  Chrysler  and  the  other  wm- 
Zj^tors  were  commended  by  space  agency  of- 
JSate  for  their  work  on  the  rocket  program. 


Maanel  Queioii— Hero  of  Ih*  Pbilippinei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1965 
Mr.  HANNA,    Mr.  Speaker,  today,  our 
good  neighbors  in  the  Pacific  community 
tod  our  very  cloee  longtime  friends,  the 
neople  of  the  Philippines,  are  celebrating 
Se  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  late, 
bdoved     President.     Manuel     Quezon. 
Their  distinguished  current  President. 
Mr.  Macapagal,  recently  remarked  that 
Manuel  Quezon  was  more  than  a  i»aer 
of  the  peaceful  poUtical  revolution  of  the 
Filipino  people;  he  was  Its  hero.  It  seems 
fitting  on  this  day  to  briefly  review  Uie 
rtory  of  this  great  hero  of  Filipino  de- 
mocracy and  his  now-booming  natioii, 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.    It  is  a 
gtory  of  remarkable  progress  and  growth. 
A  story  of  peaceful  revolution— peaceful, 
not  violent,  and  revolution,  not  merely 
evolution.     President   Macapagal   once 
observed  that  the  still-continuing  revolu- 
tion of  the  Filipino  people  can  be  divided 
"into  three  stages:  the  miUtary  stage, 
the  poUtical  stage,  and  the  economic 
stage." 

The   first   of   President   Macapagal's 
three  stages,  the  military,  featured  the 
struggle  against  Spanish  rule.    After  377 
years  that  rule  was  brought  to  an  end 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  when 
Gen   Emlllo  Aguinaldo,  with  American 
aid,  captured  Manila  from  the  Spanish. 
With  the  end  of  the  war,  Americans 
came  to  these   Islands  in  the  Pacific 
firmly  committed  to  a  belief  in  self- 
determination  and  therefore  to  prepar- 
ing the  Filipinos  for  self-rule  in  a  truly 
democratic  society.    It  was  then  up  to 
the  Filipinos  themselves  to  take  up  this 
standard  and  make  of  it  what  they  would. 
The  challenge  was  eagerly  taken  up  by 
men  of  such  caliber  as  Manuel  Quezon 
who  launched  the  PhlUppines  into  the 
second  and  political  stage  of  its  revolu- 
tion 


The  first  elections  were  held  in  1907 
for  a  body  that  was  later  to  become  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Creation  of 
the  Senate  soon  followed,  and  Manuel 
Quezon,  by  then  the  No.  2  man  of  his 
party,  was  elected  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. A  virtual  dynamo  in  the  Senate, 
Quezon  worked  with  faith  and  determi- 
nation to  build  the  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  PhlUppines.  In  line 
with  this  objective,  he  came  to  Warfi- 
Ington  in  1916  to  lobby  successfully  for 
the  Jones  law.  an  act  which  promised 


Filipino  Independence  as  soon  as  a  stable 
government  could  be  established.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  PhlUppines.  he  con- 
tinued his  work  toward  Independence 
and  for  a  government  based  upon  a 
constitutional  separation  of  powOT.  K 
is  easy  to  understand  why  this  highly 
revered  pubUc  figure  soon  took  the  dom- 
inant position  in  PhiUppine  poUtics 
where  he  remained  until  the  Japanese 
occupation. 

President  Quezon  did  not  Uve  to  see 
the  independent  and  democratic  PhlUp- 
pines for  which  he  had  dedicated  his  Uf e. 
Independence  came  2  years  after  his  im- 
timely  death  in  1944.    But  he  had  done 
his  work  weU.    The  foundations  of  dem- 
ocratic self-government  had  been  firmly 
laid  as  the  vigor  of  the  struggle  against 
the  Japanese  occupation  troops  and  the 
quick  poUtical  recovery  after  the  war 
subsequentiy  demonstrated.    Duly  there- 
fore, thanks  in  large  part  to  Manuel 
Quezon,  on  July  12,  1946,  history  record- 
ed the  entrance  of  another  independent 
nation  Into  the  world  and  into  the  Pa- 
cific Cwnmunity.    On  that  day,  ties  of 
dependence  with  the  United  States  were 
transformed  into  bonds  of  friendship. 

President  Quezon's  achievements  con- 
sumated  the  poUtical  revolution  of  the 
PhlUppines.  But  his  vision  went  for  be- 
yond even  the  great  poUtical  i^als  he 
championed  so  weU.  For  he  also 
dreamed  of  buUdlng  his  beloved  PhlUp- 
pines into  a  nation  of  people  strong  eco- 
nomicaUy  as  weU  as  poUticaUy.  And 
today,  that  dream  is  being  fulfiUed,  pos- 
sibly beyond  even  what  a  man  of  Manuel 
Quezon's  great  vision  could  imagine. 

For  today,  the  FiUpions  are  fuUy  im- 
mersed in  the  third  stage  of  their  revolu- 
tion.   Today,  the  PhlUppines  is  on  the 
move.     Thanks  to   the   nation's   note- 
worthy record  of  poUtical  stabUity  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  an  energetic  and 
ambitious    entrepreneurial    class,    the 
growth  of  the  PhlUppines  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  fantastic.    Evidence  of 
forward-surging  progress  is  everywhere 
in  sight.    The  port  of  Manila  teems  with 
ships  from  around  the  world  busUy  trans- 
porting 85  percent  of  the  country's  $1 
bllUon-plus  export-import  trade.      MU- 
Uons  of  ton-mUes  of  freight  move  over  a 
vastly    intricate    and    adequate    trans- 
portation  system   of   railrocuis,  trucks, 
boats    and    airplanes.     Even    bicycles, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  pUed 
high  with  produce  can  be  seen  being 
pedaled  energeticaUy  to  and  from  mar- 
ketplaces  throughout  tiie   land.      New 
buUdings  are  going  up  everywhere  along 
the  well-plarmed  wide  main  streets  of 
ManUa.    Whole   areas   are   being   torn 
down  and  reconstructed.    The  roads  are 
Jammed  with  some  172,000  autos,  trucks, 
and  buses.    The  country  is  clearly  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  revolution. 

The  PhiUppine  economy  and  its  out- 
look are  not  aU  sampaquitos — or  as  we 
would  say  "roses"— however.  For  the 
coimtry  is  beset  with  most  of  the  prob- 
lems which  plague  aU  of  the  developing 
nations.  Probably  the  foremost  of  these 
problems  is  a  lack  of  capital.  True,  the 
banking  industry  has  grown  at  an  im- 
pressive rate— in  the  past  5  years  the 
number  of  domestic  banks  has  gone  up 
181  percent,  rural  banks  109  percent  and 


devekvment  banks  156  percent,  and 
bonk  luacnres  have  nearly  trebled— but 
this  growth  has  not  begxm  to  meet  the 
gnrwtng  needs.  Meanwhile,  the  govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  since  1963  to 
f  oUow  a  tight  money  policy  in  order  to 
BtabUize  the  peso.  Unfortunately  also, 
wealthy  PiUpinos  for  the  moet  part  have 
failed  to  meet  the  need  because  they  tend 
to  invest  in  nonproductive  areas  such 
as  real  estate. 

The  nUpinos  also  face  problons  of 
geography  and  population.  Their  pop- 
tilation  is  increashig  by  3.3  percent  per 
year,  thereby  adding  1  milUon  people  a 
year  to  an  already  large  total  of  3.3  mil- 
Uon. Moreover,  with  the  most  youthful 
population  in  the  Pacific  community,  the 
demand  for  employment  is  overwhelm- 
ing, with  the  result  that  15  percent  of  the 
nation's  work  force  is  unemployed. 

GeographicaUy,  the  PhlUppines  is  lo- 
cated in  a  very  strat^lc  position— eco- 
nomicaUy  and  miUtarlly.     Indeed,  she 
could  very  weU  consider  herself  to  be  at 
the  hub  of  southeast  Asia.    As  such,  the 
patterns  of  trade  are  increasingly  bring- 
ing her  the  riches  of  trade  through  of- 
ficial chaimels.     However,  she  is  also 
cursed  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin ; 
she  must  fend  off  the  unofficial  and  un- 
wanted trade:  smuggling.    Because  she 
Is  made  up  of  a  thousand  Islands  with  a 
greater  total  shoreUne  that  our  own  Na- 
tion, she  is  presently  capable  of  arrest- 
ing only  a  smaU  proportion  of  an  esti- 
mated $1  bUUon  smuggling  racket.  These 
geographic  conditions  of  course  also  cre- 
ate a  vast  problem  of  military  defense. 
Fortunately,  she  is  blessed  with  many 
friendly  neighbors  in  the  Pacific  com- 
munity, but  the  waves  of  aggression  are 
now  washing  perilously  near  her  shores. 

Internally,  the  FUipino  people  are  bur- 
dened by  a  regressive  tax  structure  that 
is  highly  inequitable.  It  falls  to  take  a 
proper  proportion  frran  the  weU-to-do, 
thereby  burdening  the  man  in  the  lower 
income  bracket.  As  a  result,  only  27.5 
percent  of  aU  taxes  comes  from  Income 
and  property  taxes.  The  rest  must  be 
made  up  by  indirect  taxes  on  sales  and 
production  which  further  burden  the  low 
income  group,  but  stiU  do  not  reaUze  an 
adequate  amount  of  revenue  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  costs  of  buUding  the  Na- 
tion's social  overhead;  roads,  schools, 
et  cetera. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  difficult  prob- 
lems which  are  chaUenglng  the  third 
stage  of  the  FUipino  revolution.    To  be 
sure,  the  Ust  here  has  been  lUustrative 
and  not  exhaustive.    Encourgingly,  how- 
ever, the  Government,  backed  by  a  peo- 
ple aroused  to  the  hope  of  a  better  life, 
has  moved  vigorously  and  courageously 
to  meet  the  great  needs  posed  by  the 
problems  of  development.    In  1962,  led 
by  the  esteemed  President  Macapagal. 
the  Gtovemment  instituted  a  sweeping 
pn^ram  of  monetary  decontrol  which 
freed  the  peso  to  seek  its  own  level.  Cwn- 
plemented  by  an  anti-inflationary  poUcy. 
decontrol  quickly  stabiUzed  the  peso  at 
3.90   to  the   doUar,   where,   except  for 
minor  fluctuations,  it  has  ronained  ever 
since,  thus  eUmlnating  a  terrible  prob- 
lem of  corruption  created  by  black  mar- 
ket money  deaUngs.   Morever.  by  forcing 
industry  to  adjust  and  become   more 
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the  program  has  been  remarkable, 
goal,  according  to  Minister  of 
Hechanova.  seems  to  be  in  sight 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
result  of  the  Government's  efforts 
lesult  of  the  tremendous  response 
pec^le,  the  Philippines  is  grow- 
gt-ov^hig  at  a  rate  of  6.7  perc^it  per 
And  all  liuUcatlons  are  that  this 
rate  will  continue, 
does  Uils  tremendous  growth  of 
l4illippines  mean?    For  the  Phllip- 
itself  ?    For  her  neighbors  In  the 
;  Ccmmiunity?    For  America?    It 
that  the  Philippines  Is  industrial- 
it  a  furious  pace.    It  means  that 
sipBce  of   a  single   decade   the 
of  local  industry  has  cut  con- 
imports  by  more  than  half.     To- 
he  pace  Is  Increasing.    And  that 
opportunities    for    the    Pacific 
of  the  Philippines.    The  surg- 
of  Filipino  industries  means 
mports  will  climb  from  a  sizable 
nUlltm  In  1964  to  more  than  $1 
within  the  next  5  shears  to  feed 
veracious  Filipino  appetite  for  c^^il- 
They  need  lathes,  presses 
lunches  for  Industry.    They  need 
valves  and  diesel  engines  for 
TiMng    agriculture.      They    need 
movers,  power  shovels  and  water 
They  need  mining  equipment 
lagging  equipment.    But  oppcotuni- 
not  limited  to  sales  of  heavy 
alone.    The  growth  in  Indus- 
meant  a  growth  In  Inccme  for 
people,  and  demand  Is  up  in 
field  de^te  the  increasing  efforts 
Industry   to   meet   consumer 
The    lower    Income    consiuner 
cloth,  caimed  milk,  canned  sar- 
and  small  appliances.    The  higher 
groups  want  household  appli- 
telephones,  beauty  aids,  books, 
I,  cameras,  projectors  and  film, 
consumers,  the  label  "Made  in 
If  JB.A."  connotes  prestige  and  qual- 
could  list  many  more  items  tn  all 
of  commerce  but  the  point  Is,  the 
need  everything  trom.  bobble 
o  bulldoeers. 

can  8ui%>ly  it  to  them.   A  dynamic 

Philippines  offers  glittering 

for^uxnmerce,  and  Ameri- 

blisinessmen  should  reach  out  to  em- 
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brace  them  as  they  have  always  done  in 
the  past.  This  time  it  will  not  be  so 
easy.  Americans  must  face  the  stiff 
competition  put  forth  by  the  newly  in- 
dustrialized nations  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  Pacific  commimlty — Japan, 
Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and  West 
Germany.  At  present,  Americans  still 
have  a  few  advantages  in  trade  with  the 
Philippines.  We  still  have  an  agreement 
with  that  republic  for  a  10-percent  lower 
trade  tariff  on  almost  all  imports.  The 
Filipinos  are  still  culturally  and  politi- 
cally very  close  to  the  United  States: 
they  still  favor  U.S.  brand  names;  they 
know  that  U.S.  sales  mean  quality  and 
quick  delivery.  American  businessmen 
still  have  a  parity  right  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  minerals  by  the  Laiu-el-Langley 
Trade  Agreement  of  1954,  and  they  still 
have  parity  with  Filipino  businessmen. 
But  these  rights  along  with  the  tariff 
advantages  will  run  out  in  1974.  More- 
over, the  islanders  are  finding  that  Jap- 
anese products  may  not  always  measure 
up  to  American  goods  qualitywlse,  but 
the  credit  terms  and  prices  are  much 
more  favorable.  These  factors,  consider- 
ing the  Filipinos'  shortage  of  liquidity 
and  quick  eye  for  a  better  deal,  are  in- 
creasingly nullifying  existing  American 
advantages  and  promise  to  leave  us  far 
out  of  the  picture  when  they  are  gone 
forever.  This  trend  is  sharply  Illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  American  share  of 
the  Filipino  market  has  dropped  from 
75  percent  In  1953  to  an  alltlme  low  of 
43  percent  in  1964  and  is  continuing  to 
faU. 

To  regain  our  advantage  in  the  Philip- 
pines, to  realize  the  opportunities  there- 
in, U.S.  businessmen  must  move  with 
vigor.  They  must  gage  the  needs  and 
standards  of  the  third  stage  of  the  Fili- 
pino revoluticm.  They  must  gear  their 
sales  programs  to  a  higher,  more  sophis- 
ticated pitch.  Businessmen  must  put 
forth  a  new,  imaginative,  and  vigorous 
program  encompassing  liberal  credit 
terms  and  a  willingness  to  advertise  ex- 
tensively, to  take  small  orders  and  to 
provide  better  customer  service. 

By  liberal  credit  terms,  I  mean  that 
America  must  meet  the  competition  of 
nations  such  as  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, who  offer  deferred  payment  terms 
of  up  to  5  years.  In  a  recent  case,  a 
German  supplier  on  credit  terms  re- 
quired a  payment  of  10  percent  with 
placement  of  the  order,  10  percent  with 
presentation  of  shipping  documents,  and 
the  balance  in  10  semiaiuiual  install- 
ments, the  first  being  due  9  months  after 
delivery.  Other  nations  have  made  fur- 
ther successes  in  the  Philippines  through 
vigorous  market  promotion  activities. 
These  include:  trade  delegations,  and/or 
trade  expositions;  extensive  product  ad- 
vertising; a  willingness  to  fill  small  and 
odd-lot  orders;  and  provision  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  technical  assistance 
when  needed. 

Moreover,  the  American  businessman 
must  give  more  personal  attention  such 
as  German  salesmen,  for  example,  do  to 
cultivate  the  Filipino  market.  This 
should  Include  sales  trips  to  principal 
cities  outside  Manila.  Canvassing  of  in- 
terested firms  by  a  salesman  adds  the 
personal  touch  that  is  so  important  a 


factor  in  doing  business  in  the  Philip, 
pines.  In  any  case,  American  business 
must  put  its  best  foot  forward  in  the 
Philippines .  They  must  break  loose  from 
their  contented,  complacent  attitude  to- 
ward the  Filipino  market  before  they 
lose  It  completely. 

We  in  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  stand  ready  to  help.  We  are 
interested  in  seeing  our  business  prosper 
in  the  Pacific  because  we  know  that 
commerce  is  a  leading  step  in  developing 
and  enriching  the  Pacific  community. 
Today,  Americans  and  Filipinos  hold 
each  other  in  high  regard.  We  must 
not  let  our  partnership  with  that  great 
nation  lapse.  Rather,  we  must  act  pos- 
itively not  only  to  promote  trade  but  to 
seek  new  horizons  and  new  frontiers  of 
friendship  through  which  we  can  bring 
ourselves  closer  together  as  partners  In 
the  Pacific.  We  must  encourage  and  (le- 
veled oiu"  relations  by  sharing  each  oth- 
er's cultural  heritage,  our  social  and 
technological  advances,  our  scientific  ex- 
plorations. We  must  complete  and  com- 
pliment each  other  in  trade.  We  must 
-always  r^nember  that  this  gem  of  th^ 
Pacific  is  still  a  diamond  in  the  rougn. 
It  only  awaits  the  lapidaries  with  cour- 
age and  imagination  to  cut,  shape,  and 
polish  its  many  facets.  Let  us,  virith  our 
frifflids  in  the  PhlliiH>ines,  be  the  lapi- 
daries who  will  shape  a  great  Pacific 
community  of  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines is  a  glorious  example  of  an  active 
and  growing  member  of  the  Pacific  com- 
munity. President  Qaezon  would  be  a 
proud  man  today  if  he  could  see  the 
fruits  of  his  great  woriE  and  feel  the 
spirit  of  industry  and  adventure  in  a 
free  Philippines.  Without  question,  his 
countrymen  can  also  be  proud  and  can 
pay  homage  not  only  to  President  Que- 
zon but  to  themselves  as  well. 
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Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  QF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  ooNMBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
is  Drum  Corps  Week,  I  think  it  only 
fitting  that  I  note  the  activities  of  one 
dnun  and  bugle  corps  engaged  in  this 
worthwhile  and  piuposeful  activity. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Sprlngdale  Girls 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  which  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  manunoth  parade  on  Satur- 
day, concluding  the  Connecticut  State 
Firemen's  convention  in  Stamford. 

The  Sprlngdale  unit  consists  of  girls 
9  to  13  years  of  age  under  the  leadership 
of  a  volunteer  director,  John  Nagle,  who 
contributes  many  hours  and  much  effort 
to  this  undertaking. 

And  to  raise  money  for  the  corps  the 
girls  crocheted  potholders,  collected 
bottles  and  held  a  cake  sale  in  Sprlngdale. 

Membership  in  the  corps  is  considered 
a  privilege  by  the  girls.  The  commu- 
nity also  regards  it  highly. 

Therefore,  these  girls  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  activities. 


Congress  and  Its  Critict 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1965 
y[i  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  foUowing  articles  from  the  August  17 
and  18,  1965  editions  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  which  were  taken  from 
Ml  address  by  NeU  MacNeil  before  the 
American  Assembly  of  George  Washing- 
ton University.  t..  ». .   ♦  i* 
Much  of  the  estrangement  which  Is  felt 
between  Congress  and  members  of  the 
academic  community  can  be  attributed 
to  the  mistaken  approach  of  political 
scientists  who  study  Congress.    This  tea- 
dition,  which  began  with  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, values  a  "detached"  method  of  study, 
and  would  have  us  believe  that  the  work 
of  Congress  can  best  be  interpreted  with- 
out examhiing  Congress  itself,  or  con- 
sulting with  its  Members.    The  results 
of  this  type  of  approach  are  many  gen- 
eralizations  with  few   specifics,  and  a 
basic  misunderstanding  of  the  way  in 
which  Congress  operates. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  recent 
challenge  to  this  traditional  approach. 
A  group  of  young  political  scientists  has 
been  trying  to  bring  realism  to  theh* 
teaching  and  bridge  the  chasm  between 
congress  and  the  intellectual  community. 
They  are  sending  students  and  teachers 
to  Capitol  HiU  and  inviting  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  campuses. 

It  Is  desirable  that  we  have  cooperation 
from  both  the  academicians  and  from 
the  Members  of  Congress  so  that  oiir 
work  can  be  properly  studied  and  eval- 
uated, as  it  has  not  been  in  the  past. 

The  articles  follow: 

Ck>NGa£SS    AND    ITS    CRITICS 

(By  NeU  MacNeU) 

Ctongress,  Institutionally,  leelfi  toward  its 
critics  in  the  intellectual  community  m\icli 
the  way  the  catfish  felt  toward  the  fisher- 
man. "Hold  BtUl,  catfish.-  the  fisherman 
■aid,  "I  only  want  to  gut  you." 

The  political  scientist's  understanding  and 
description  of  Congress  often  are  Incompre- 
hensible to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
theirs  are  frequently  incomprehensible  to  the 
poUtlcal  scientist. 

In  plain  terms,  Congress  and  the  Intellec- 
tual community  do  not  understand  each 
other.  The  loss  Is  the  Nation's  loss,  for  Con- 
gress needs  help  In  meeting  the  promise  of 
America's  f  utiue 


Parliamentary  practice,  like  law,  is  based 
not  on  logic,  but  on  experience.  It  Is  prag- 
matic, rather  than  scholastic. 

Out  of  Its  traditions  come  the  Instincts 
of  Congress  toward  Itself,  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government  and  the  outside  world. 
It  operates  on  a  Uve-and-let-Uve  philosophy 
that  Is  not  merely  a  vulgar  and  a  moral  In- 
difference to  ethical  considerations.  In- 
volved here  is  a  tolerance  toward  opposing 
views,  a  willingness  to  let  those  other  views 
be  voiced  and  voted,  a  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  right  of  disagreement,  which  Is 
the  heart  of  a  free  society.  If  Congress  tol- 
erates the  mountebanks  and  demagogs  In 
Its  ranks,  on  the  grounds  that  they,  too,  were 
elected.  It  respects  only  Its  men  of  character, 
Industry,  abUlty,  and  sincerity. 
In  this  estrangement  from  the  intellectual 


community,  I  do  not  for  a  mtwnent  exoner 
ate  Congress  from  Ite  share  of  the  blame. 
Frequently,  Members  of  Congress  have  been, 
and  are,  guilty  of  a  self -serving  complacency 
about  Congress  and  the  rules  and  practloes 
of  Congress.  ^  ,, 

But  a  large  share  of  the  blame  falls,  also, 
on  the  academic  community,  and  on  none 
more  importantly  than  the  political  scien- 
tists, those  most  responsible  to  interpret  for 
us    all     the    meaning    and    substance    of 

Congress.  , 

Prom  the  beginning,  many  political  scien- 
tists have  approached  the  study  of  Congress 
with  techniques  strikingly  at  variance  with 
those  of  other  academic  disciplines.  Too 
many  political  sclentlste  have  not  learned 
what  Lord  Acton  called  the  lesson  of  Intel- 
lectual detachment. 

In  rough  terms.  I  would  like  to  sketch 
briefly  the  differences  I  have  foimd  In  the 
methods  of  many  American  poUtlcal  sclen- 
tlBte  and  those  of  American  historiography, 
the  discipline  In  which  I  was  trained. 

The  American  historian  reflects  a  tradi- 
tion running  back  to  Francis  Parkman. 
whose  great  history  Is  right  now  being  re- 
published. As  a  young  man  in  the  1840  »■ 
Parkman  began  to  prepare  himself  to  write 
the  history  of  the  struggle  between  England 
and  France  for  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. A  Protestant,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
study  the  Catholic  faith  and  ritual.  He 
lived  with  the  Indians,  not  only  the  br<*en 
tribes  of  the  East,  but  the  wild  savagw  of 
the  great  West.  He  examined  the  fort  at 
Tloonderoga  and  he  traced  Montcalm  s  bat- 
tle Unes.  He  visited  and  explored  all  the 
places  on  the  continent  that  were  a  part  erf 

his  history.  ,      .    ,    „  v,i„ 

Parkman  spared  nothing,  least  of  all  hUn- 
self,  that  he  might  know  his  subject  totally. 
Parkman  thus  set  the  tradition  of  American 
historians. 

How  different  Is  the  tradition  of  American 
poUtlcal  sclentuts— at  least  those  committal 
to  the  study  of  Congress.    The  hero  of  this 
tradition  1b  Woodrow  Wilson.    Wilson,  as  a 
votmg  man.  wrote  "Congressional   Govern- 
ment." the  first  and  stlU  most  influential 
academic   book  In   the  field.    He  wrote   It 
while  serving  on  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University   In  Baltimore,   scarcely   on 
hour's    trip    even    then    from   Washington. 
Yet  during  the  years  he  spent  preparing  to 
write  his  book,  Wilson  never  visited  Con- 
n-ess    His  biographer  and  friend.  Bay  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  assures  us  that  Wilson  actually 
believed  to  do  so  would  hann  his  compre- 
hension  of    Congress.    WUson   believed   he 
coiUd  better  understand  the  real  business  of 
Congress  by  a  close  study  of  the  appropriate 
documents. 

WUson's  book  shows  the  price  he  paid  for 
not  seeing  Congress  for  himself.  He  was 
long  on  generalizations,  short  on  specifics, 
and  he  misread  Congress  in  fundamental 
ways. 

WUson  was  appaUed  at  the  lack  of  discip- 
line and  central  direction  in  the  American 
Congress.  Had  he  visited  Congress,  he  would 
have  seen  that  even  then  Congress  had  moved 
in  precisely  the  direction  he  advocated.  The 
Senate  was  Ui  the  thraU  of  a  triumvirate. 
Speakers  Blaine,  Randall  and  Carlysle.  in 
turnTbad  already  invoked  strict  discipline 
through  the  party  caucus,  they  controlled 
committee  through  the  chairmen  they  ap- 
pointed and  they  were  developing  the  House 
Rules  Committee  as  an  instrimient  of  dicta- 
torial i>ower. 

Professor  WUson.  writing  in  the  1880's,  de- 
scribed a  Congress  that  more  nearly  resem- 
bled the  Congress  erf  the  1850's.  Had  he  un- 
derstood the  pressure  points  of  Congress, 
he  might  not  have. suffered  as  President  his 
greatest  legislative  catastrophe:  defeat  by 
the  Senate  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Wilson  left  a  legacy  that  taught  genera- 
tions of  political  scientists  that  they  need 
not  examine  the  congressional  premises  for 


tbemselves,  that  they  need  not  consult  with 
tta  members  and  that.  aU  the  same,  they 
ware  equipped  to  correct  its  flaws. 


Canada  To  Study  Water  DireruoB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvssday.  July  20. 1965 
Mr.   MCCARTHY.     Mr.   Speaker,   an 
August  7,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
what  I  regard  as  an  extremely  Important 
article.    The  Times  Ottawa  correspon- 
dent, Jay  Walz.  reported  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  for  the  first  time  has 
agreed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  divert- 
ing Hudson  Bay-boimd  rivers  southward. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  House  be- 
fore, it  is  my  view  that  such  a  project 
could  solve  many  of  North  America's 
most  pressing  water  problems. 

By  diverting  these  waters  into  the 
Great  Lakes: 

First.  The  level  of  the  lakes  could  be 
raised  and  controlled. 

Second.  Power  production  at  Niagara 
Palls  could  be  stabilized. 

Third.  The  fresh  supply  of  water  would 
flush  pollutants  from  the  lakes. 

Fourth.  Chicago,  Ohio,  and  possibly 
New  York  City  could  draw  oflf  fresh  water 
for  their  growing  needs. 

Because   of   the    importance   of   Mr. 

Walz'  article,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

Canada  To  Stubt  Water  Diversion— Av»- 

sioN  To  Shamng  It  With  Unitii)  States 

Mat  Be  Abatikg 

(By  Jay  Walz) 

Ottawa,  August  7.— A  northwn  river  water 

survey  announced  here  this  week  offers  some 

hope  that  Canadian  resistance  to  exporting 

water  to  the  United  States  may  gradually 

*  The  Governments  of  Canada  and  Ontario 
agreed  this  week  to  find  out  whether  waters 
^w  fiowing  wastefuUy  Into  Hudson  Bay 
might  be  diverted  southward.  The  study 
may  take  5  years. 

Both  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  and 
Premier  John  Robarts  of  Ontario  stressed, 
however,  that  water  wovUd  be  exported  to  re- 
lieve acute  UJB.  shortages  only  if  southern 
Ontario's  projected  needs  are  met.  This  area 
of  Canada  contains  the  coxmtry's  largest  and 
fastest  growing  Industrial  complex. 

Mr.  Pearson  stated  hU  nation's  reluctance 
to  share  its  water  as  f  oUows : 

xnnXPLOBO)  RIVERS 

"WhUe  our  country  is  fortxmate  to  be-  so 
weU  endowed  with  water  suppUes.  it  Is  of  the 
Kreatest  importance  to  us  that  these  suppll«a 
are  handled  wisely  (to)  provide  for  growth 
and  development." 

There  is  UtUe  question  that  In  any  event 
Canada  would  use  its  neighbor's  urgent  need 
tar  water  as  a  powerful  lever  to  maintain  this 
country's  economic  and  poliUcal  balance  with 
the  United  States. 

UntU  now  Canadian  ofliclals  concerned  with 
water  have  been  embarrasswl  by  a  lack  of 
information  about  what  their  water  en- 
dowment" reaUy  amounts  to. 

"I  am  told,"  said  Premier  Robarts  this 
week  "there  are  rivers  in  northern  Ontario 
which  liave  never  been  visited  by  white  men." 

The  areas  to  be  studied  include  the  Severn. 
Wlnisk,  AttawB^Jiskat,  Albany  and  Moose 
Rivers,  all  in  northwn  Ontario. 
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OOKCEMJX   ON    NIAOAKA 

therefore,  are  alarmed  every 
time  tltey  hear  proposals  to  tap  the  Qreat 
Lakes  o  reUeve  shortages  In  New  York  Olty 
or  elsei  rhere. 

idayqr  Wagner  of  New  York  City  made  such 
2  weeks  ago.  and  more  recently 
'^anlzatiOD   called   Oonac^dated  Engl- 
Oontraotors  International,  Ltd.,  rec- 
to Governor  Rockefeller  a  plan  to 
Nihgara  Falls   to   give  New  York   City 
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vfater. 

concerns  Canada  because  the  flow  at 

is  considered  international.    Canada 

United  States  share  the  Great  Lakes 

accordingly,  agree  on  plans  to  dl- 

waters. 

this   Canadians  are  resisting  the 
acceptance"  in  the  United  States 
concept  of  a  continental  pooling  of 
esources.    Stewart  L.  Udall.  the  U.S. 
of  the  Interior,  sometimes  puts  the 
of    water    in    this    framework    but 
are  far  from  ready  even  to  discuss 
water." 
Is  our  water."  says  Arthur  Lalng, 
of  Northern  Affairs. 
Is  our  heritage  and  you  don't  sell 
Ijerltage,"  W.  A.   C.   Bennett.  Premier 
Columbia,  told  a  visitor. 


The  Teaclien  Sabbatical  Leave  Program 


iXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   IfKW    TOBX 

IN  tIhE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  August  19.  1965 


SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
probldm  of  teachers  in  keeping  up  to 
date  with  the  latest  developments  in  their 
is  one  which  Is  of  utmost  im- 
portaiice  and  afFects  all  of  us. 

Wh  le  we  can  appropriate  billions  of 
dollar  >  for  new  school  .facilities,  in  the 
last  a  lalysis  a  school  is  only  as  good  as 
its  teachers. 
Teaphers  should  be  protected  against 
contact  with  the  current  world  of 
They  must  have  adequate  funds 
and  time  to  pursue  study  in  their  par- 
ticula:  areas  of  specialization.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Repre  sentatives,  H  Jl.  8958,  the  teachers 


:ical  leave  program.    This  would 


provi<  e  fellowshii>s  to  experienced  teach- 


elementary  and  secondary  schools 


to  ta  :e  sabbatical  leaves  for  graduate 


In  any  field  which  would  assist 
to  be  better  teachers. 


Ha:  pUy,  President  Johnson  has  en- 
dorsee this  program.  As  a  former 
teach  ir,  he  knows  of  their  problems  from 
firsth  ind  knowledge. 

Thi  teachers  sabbatical  leave  program 
Is  a  n  Eitural  complement  to  the  Elemen- 
tary md  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Together,  these  programs  will  In- 
creas(  the  zest,  knowledge,  and  in^ght 
whicl  our  teachers  bring  to  their  great 
woi^  and  wUl  greatly  improve  the  cali- 
ber it  education  for  our  Nation's 
younisters. 


G»lorado  Fim  Plays  Key  Role  in  Space 
I  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  our  Nation  is  engaged 
m  an  extensive  solar  physics  research 
program  managed  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  A  major  part  of  this  re- 
search effort  into  the  nature  of  Earth- 
Sun  relationships  has  been  underway  for 
some  time. 

One  particular  effort  in  NASA's  overall 
space  science  program  is  the  orbiting 
solar  observatory  prc«ram,  which  in- 
volves a  series  of  scientific  satellites 
called  OSOS.  This  program,  I  feel,  rep- 
resents an  outstanding  example  of  team- 
work between  government,  industry  and 
our  scientific  communities. 

My  interest  in  this  program  not  only 
stems  from  its  continuing  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  space  research  effort,  but 
also  because  this  highly  successful  satel- 
lite is  a  product  of  the  great  State  of 
Colorado.  In  fact,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  company  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designing  and  building 
the  satellites,  under  the  technical  direc- 
tion of  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center, 
is  located  in  my  district — this  company 
Is  the  Ball  Bros.,  Research  Corp..  Boul- 
der, Colo. 

The  second  in  this  series  of  satellites — 
the  OSO  n — achieved  one  of  its  most 
important  mission  objectives  on  August 
3,  by  succesful  completion  of  its  designed 
6-month  life-time  period. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  and  have  included  in  the  Record, 
this  letter  of  congratulations,  sent  by  Mr. 
L.  T.  Hogarth,  OSO  project  manager  at 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  to  Dr. 
R.  C.  Mercure,  Jr.,  who  is  director  of  Ball 
Bros.,  Research  Corp.  at  Boulder,  Colo. 
This  letter  is  self-explanatory  and  repre- 
sents vividly  the  benefits  derived  from 
such  government,  industry,  and  scientific 
teamwork : 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center, 

Grecnbclt,  Md. 
Dt.  RtTEL  C.  Merctjhe,  Jr., 
Ball  Bros.  Research  Corp., 
Boulder  Industrial  Park,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Dear  Dr.  Mercure:  On  August  3.  our  sec- 
ond Orbiting  Solax  Observatory,  officially 
OSO-n,  completed  the  6-months  lifetime  for 
which  it  was  designed.  We  should  not  let 
this  occasion  go  unremarked. 

When  we  began  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  these  observatories,  we  all  felt  that  8 
months  of  useful  life  in  space  was  as  much 
as  we  could  expect  from  such  compUcated 
machines.  We  now  have  a  spacecraft  fvmc- 
tlonlag  perfectly  after  6  months  service,  lt» 
useful  lifetime  limited  apparently  only  by  its 
gas  supply.  Together,  these  two  facts  are  a 
measure  of  our  achievement  and  our  progress. 
They  spealc  well  indeed  for  the  standards 
that  V7e  set  and  for  the  excellence  of  your 
company's  design  and  workmanship. 

The  observatory  is  responding  perfectly  to 
the  command  system  which  we  designed  at 


this  Center  and  which  you  installed  at 
Boulder.  We  are  able  to  control  the  oompU. 
cated  functions  of  the  observatory  in  orbit 
as  weU  aa  we  could  hop«  to  on  the  ground. 
With  careful  management,  and  using  the 
capabUlty  that  this  command  system  and 
the  BaU  Bros,  spacecraft  system  give  us,  we 
hope  to  extend  the  life  of  the  observatory 
for  many  weeks. 

We  continue  to  receive  appreciative  mes- 
sages from  the  scientists  whose  instruments 
we  are  flying  on  OSO-n.  As  you  know,  tvo 
of  the  instruments  reported  early  that  they 
were  having  difficulties.  These  reports  are 
proving  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
design  of  instniments  for  future  missions,  in 
this  and  other  programs.  All  other  instru- 
ments  have  worked  perfectly  throughout  the 
life  of  the  observatory.  In  over  2.700  orbits 
of  the  earth,  we  have  received  more  than  300 
milUon  distinct  measurements  of  scientific 
interest.  The  scientific  community  Is  not 
unappreclative.  We  have  been  credited  with 
producing  a  perfect  spacecraft. 

I  feel  that  the  OSO-II  mission  constitutes 
c  qiilet  and  elegant  demonstration  of  our 
national  capability  in  space  science  and 
space  technology.  It  has  been  a  wonderful 
example  of  what  Government,  science,  and 
industry  can  do  together.  To  me,  as  man- 
ager, this  collaboration  has  been  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  find  our  success  in  it  especially 
gratifying. 

At  this  time,  with  this  solid  achievement 
behind  us,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and 
yoiu-  company  upon  your  accomplishment 
in  designing  and  fabricating  the  OSO-n 
spcwsecraft.  Please  convey  to  all  who  worked 
with  us  on  this  project  our  appreciation  and 
our  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

L.  T.  Hogarth, 
OSO  Project  MaTiager. 

1  feel  obligated  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  that  our  country 
has  certainly  received  its  money's  worth 
from  OSO-n.  As  Mr.  Hogarth's  letter 
states,  as  of  August  3,  this  satellite  has 
accomplished  Its  mission  for  a  period  of 
6  months.  From  that  date  on,  I  might 
add,  the  Information  recorded  and 
transmitted  back  to  our  NASA  ground 
stations  can  be  considered  a  scientific 
bonus  for  our  scientists  and  a  public 
contribution  to  the  UJS.  taxpayer. 


Thanks  to  Legislative  Research  Branch  of 
Library  of  Congress 


EDCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
summer  draws  to  an  end.  the  many  young 
people  who  have  interned  on  Capitol  Hill 
will  be  returning  to  their  campuses  wiser 
in  the  ways  of  government.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  been  happy,  I  know, 
to  provide  this  opportunity  to  these  stu- 
dents and  to  answer  their  queries  about 
practical  politics.  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues,  like  myself,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  extra  man-power  in 
their  offices  to  Investigate  special  pro- 
jects or  aspects  of  Issues  and  bills  of 
particular  Interest  to  them.  With  ftiis 
Increased  volume  of  research  and  Inves- 
tigation, an  added  number  of  requests 
have  been  placed  with  the  research  serv- 
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,^c  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress.  Often 
^interns  have  commented  to  me  about 
t^  helpfulness  and  dispatch  of  the  leg- 
Satlve  research's  assistance,  and  I  am 
ffilw  interns  leave  the  Hill  ^ttjout 
^memory  of  the  tolerant  effldent 
%Q  of  these  specialists.  Therefore 
STspeaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
JLrt^ity  to  thank  the  legislative 
S-ch  branch  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
!^  for  a  Job  well  done,  not  only  dur- 
S^his  summer  but  also  during  the  en- 
tire year.     ^^^^^^^_^^ 

Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19.  1965 
Mr   MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  August 
17    1965   edition  of  the  Evening  Star. 
Western  critics  of  the  administrations 
plan  to  cut  down  the  silver  content  in 
our  coinage  have  claimed  that  such  ac- 
tion would  lessen  people's  trust  In  Uie 
coinage     A  refutation  of  this  criticism 
can  be  found  In  the  experience  of  Las 
Veg»s.   The  plastic  gambling  chips  from 
Nevada's   casinos  have   become  almost 
legal  tender,  and  are  accepted  throughout 
the  State  as  cash.    This  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  confidence  in  a  medium  of 
exchange  is  generated  by  factors  other 
than  the  Intrinsic  value  of  a  coin.    If 
Nevada's  gamblhig  casinos  generate  such 
confidence,     surely     U.S.     Government 
backing  of  coinage  can  guarantee  this 
confidence,  too. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Funny  Money 
One  of  the  arguments  of  the  Western 
States'  silver  bloc  against  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  cut  down  silver  content  in  our 
coinage  was  based  on  psychology.  If  people 
knew  the  new  dimes  and  qxiarters  contained 
less  than  this  precious  metal,  the  theory 
went,  they  wouldn't  trust  the  coinage. 

No  matter  that  European  countries  long 
ago  cut  down  the  amount  of  silver  in  their 
coins  without  harm.  No  mettesr  that  a 
worldwide  industrial  shortage  of  the  metal 
provided  a  market  for  all  the  silver  that  our 
mines  could  generate  at  today's  prices.  The 
habits  of  the  19th  century  were  too  deeply 
Ingrained  in  Americans. 

Well,  a  funny  thing  has  happened  out  in 
Las  Vegas.  According  to  news  reports,  a  type 
of  "coin"  made  of  plastic  has  become  almost 
legal  tender.  These  are  the  chips  fr<Hn 
gaming  tables,  brightly  colored,  intrinsically 
worth  perhaps  a  penny  apiece. 

So  re^jecteble  have  Nevada's  gambling 
casinos  became,  and  so  reliable  in  redeeming 
these  $1.  $5,  and  $10  chips  with  paper  cur- 
rency, that  most  stores  In  the  State  accept 
them  as  cash. 

It's  ironic  that  the  home  of  the  cartwheel 
would  produce  this  lesson  in  the  symbolism 
of  money.  And  it  suggests  that  something 
bigger  is  at  work  in  maintaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  our  medium  of 
exchange. 

If  the  integrity  of  a  gaming  iiouse  produces 
such  child-Uke  faith  in  plastic  money,  per- 
haps the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Gtovemmen*  U 
worth  something  too  in  backing  our  coinage. 


The  Firtt  Hnndred  Tears  of  Ela 
Towathip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  XIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 

Mr   McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 

12th  nunols  Congressional  District,  the 

centennial   of   Ela  Township     n  I^ke 

County    is  being  celebrated  this  weeK. 

STi^iebration  began  last  lYiday  with 

an  old-fashioned  corn  roast  and  It  win 

SnSSde  on  Sati^day.  August  21    with 

a  "Salute  to  the  Future.'     It  will  be  my 

Drivllege  to  participate  m  some  of  the 

FesSs,  including  the  Pr^enUtion  of 

a  flae  which  has  been  flown  over  ine 

Camtollnd  which  will  hereafter  fly  over 

the  Ela  Town  Hall,  as  a  symbol  of  the 

ilipublic  of  which  Ela  Township  Is  a  vital 

part.  .     . 

Lake  County,  111-  was  once  a  part  ol 
thr  Northwest  Territory.  Historians 
reSorf  ^at  as  early  as  1650  French  trad- 
ers were  there  to  carry  on  a  l"crame 
fur-trading  business  with  \he  Pottawa 
tomie  Indians  and  other  tribes  v. he) 
had  control  of  the  land. 

Daniel  Wright,  said  to  be  the  firf  whit« 
man  to  enter  the  area  fo^  settlement 
arrived  In  1834.  A  veteran  of  the  War  of 
mrwrtght  won  the  confidence  of  the 
indins  Many  other  white  men  fol- 
tow^^rlght  mto  the  territory  and  ma 
short  wSe  settlements  had  sprung  up^ 
¥i.e  te^itory  had  been  fQ^^.^  f  rom  the 
Indians  through  a  treaty  of  1829. 

Another  settler.  George  Ela  »n  whose 
honor  Ela  Township  is  named,  built  a 
cabin  and  cleared  a  field  sometime  in 
1835  This  is  the  event  which  we  com- 
memorate in  this  centennial  observance. 
Srila  served  later  as  the  town  s 
^  JLtmaster  and  as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature.  ToVn^m-irh 

Credited  with  foundmg  Lake  Zunch. 
the^2«e  which  is  most  Pr«°^^t,in 
ffla  Township,  is  Seth  Paine.  A  Chica- 
foLi  Xmade  the  then  4-day  loumey 

bi.^:  ^e^w^pr^f  SL^ 

SllfcSS^"ziSi«^p 
ifnd     Accosts  vary,  but  Paine  is  de- 
'iribed  i  a  philanthropy  an  unUr^ng 
abolitionist,  and  a  humamst.     He  was 
said  to  be  a  radical,  a  zealot,  and  a  non- 
^^S[orwL.    He  erected  a  stable  of  hu- 
mSity.  which  w«»  an  inn.  a  Pl^^h^^J 
town  meetings  were  held,  a  «hooi  ana 
a  Sopping  point  for  slaves  escaping  from 
ttfe^th^    He  published  the  town's  flret 
S^^SS^.  the  Lake  Ziul^  ^^^ 
order  to  get  his  views  known.   He  startea 
SeSrS  sawmill  In  Lake  County  at  Lake 
Zurich  in  Ela  Township  in  1843. 

The  Federal  Census  of  1850  found  the 
population  to  be  988.  but  Ifee  setUers  con- 
tinued to  come  to  develop  ttie  rich  farm- 
lands. Came  the  Civil  War  and  many  of 
the  young  men  of  the  area  joined  the 
Union  Army. 


Following   the  Chicago  fire  of   1871. 
many  refugees  from  the  city  journeyed 
to  Ela  Township  to  begin  their  lives  again. 
TTie  village  of  Lake  Zurich  was  incor- 
porated In  1896  and  remains  the  patri- 
arch of  Ela  Township.    The  youngest 
village  is  Klldeer.  bom  March  22,  1858, 
with  59  Inhabitants.    In  Its  7  short  years. 
Klldeer  has  grown  to  280.    It,  too.  is  a 
symbol  of  the  Republic  of  which  it  is  a 
part   and   a   growing   prophecy   of   the 
future  which  will  be  saluted  on  August  21. 
The  significant  Ela  Township  Centen- 
nial has  been  organized  by  a  number  of 
my    longtime    friends.    The    president 
and  general  chairman,  Gordon  E.  Beau- 
bien  is  also  president  of  the  Lake  Zunch 
State  Bank.     The  honorary  chairman, 
Harry  L.  Knigge,  is  the  Ela  Township 
supervisor.    Vice  president  of  the  cen- 
tennial is  the  distinguished  lawyer.  Al- 
bert S.  Salvi.    The  secretary,  Margaret 
Petersen;    assistant    secretary,    Marian 
Schiller;     treasurer,    Richard    Barrie; 
headquarters    chairman.    Gene    Frank; 
the  parade  chairman.  Dean  Dobekas  as 
well   as   Mrs.   Robert   Scott,    Mrs.   Sue 
Rogaz,  Mrs.  Elynor  Centt,  David  Gold- 
bogen   Mrs.  Betty  Wawirka  and  many 
others  who  have  contributed  time  and 
talent  to  this  centennial,  are  my  long- 
time friends  and  respected  citizens  oi 
Ela  Township.    PubUcity  has  been  pro- 
vided through  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  advertising  execu- 
tives, Leo  Burnett,  himself  an  Ela  Town- 
ship resident. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  these  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
citizens  of  the  community,  including 
Lake  Zurich  President  WlUlam  Schuldt 
and  the  Ela  Township  clerk.  William  F. 
Buhr  All  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  event  honoring  Ela  Township 
as  it  completes  its  first  100  years  and 
enters  a  second  century  with  confidence. 


Will  There  Be  a  March  on  Springfield? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN    . 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19.  1965 
Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  taken  from  the  wire 
of  the  Associated  Press  a  story  dateUned 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  story  reads  as 
follows: 

ClvU  rights  groups  asked  the  courts  today 
to  forbid  city  offlciaU  and  poUoe  from  In- 
terfering with  their  plans  for  a  Selma-type 
demonstration  parade  on  Saturday. 

The  police  have  refused  to  issue  a  permit 
for  the  parade. 

Judge  Donald  M.  Acauley  marked  the  pe- 
tition for  heculng  tomorrow. 

The  petition  also  asked  the  court  to  forbid 
the  police  to  harass  or  make  further  arresu 
of  demonstrators,  and  to  halt  prosecution  of 
67  already  under  arrest  from  demonstration 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  understand  why 
the  city  officials  of  Springfield  do  not 
want  a  demonstration  which  will  tie  up 
traffic,  curtail  business,  and  interfere 
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with 
Any 


tie 


Selna 


la  (Ts 


lawfiil  duties  of  city  personnel. 
c4mmunity  faced  with  these  demon- 
and  civil  disobedience  Is  con- 
with  many  problems  in  trying  lib 
>n  legitimate  business  and  to  pro- 
rights  of  all  the  people  of  the 
commiinity  to  be  free  from  mob  action, 
surely  those  Members  of  Congress 
Massachusetts  who  joined  in  the 
upon  the  city  officials  and  police 
when  they  attempted  to  halt 
mtbreaks  of  lawlessness,  will  now 
equ  ally  vocal  in  demanding  the  right 
Springfield  demonstrators  to  break 
without  fear  of  arrest.  I  am 
that  the  public  officials  and 
of  Massachusetts  who  loudly 
condeiuied  Selma.  and  many  even  went 
to  Alabama  to  participate  actively  in 
the  laws,  will  now  do  at  least 
mu4h  in  Springfield. 

civil  disobedience  and  lawlessness 

I  »nly  when  it  takes  place  in  another 

another  State? 

shbuld  think  the  situation  in  Spring - 

iftjould  be  the  testing  groimd  for  the 

of  those  who  have  always  felt 

demonstrations  and  lawlessness  are 

^  rhen  they  take  place  in  the  South, 

not  quite  the  same  when 

dccur  tn  a  Northern  State  or  com- 
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Lift  the  Whole  Blanket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAUTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
silone  is  not  the  answer  to  the  racial 
proble  n  in  oiu"  Nation.  There  are  many 
humai  I  elements  involved  which  must  be 
dealt  Vi^  through  understanding  and 
President  Johnson  cor- 
stated  last  June: 


tte 


t  le 


not  enough  to  lift  Just  one  corner 

blanket    of    circumstances    which 

the   Negro  community) .     We   must 

entire  cover  if  we  are  to  liberate 

ow  citizens. 


I  ditorlal  dealing  with  this  topic  ap- 
In  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  Au- 
1965.    I  cormnend  it  to  the  at- 
of  my  colleagues, 
editorial  follows: 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.   14,  1965] 
Lift  thx  Wholz  Blanket 


legislation  has  been  passed  In  the 

years  for  the  American  Negro  than 

other  single  class  of  population.    The 

Is  simple:  It  Is  legislation  which  has 

1  gestation  for  generations,  for  the 

have  covered  generations.    The  ob- 

all  of  it  has  been  to  create  true 

black  and  white.  In  the  public  sector. 

,  the  real  victory  in  the  end  will 

in  leglslatl(»i  but  In  the  hearts  of 

[t  will  oosne  when  true  equity  Is  not 

,  not  given,  but  Is  created  out  of  un- 

that  is  a  right  and  not  a  gift. 
day  is  farther  distant  than  the  com- 
law. 

day  demands  assessment  In  the  heart, 

the  courts   or   the  marketplace:    it 

humility  and  the  recognition  that 

equal  befcav  the  law.  not  that  some 


are  equal.  It  la  a  day  farUiar  distant  be- 
caiise  It  Involves  the  human  factor  at  charity 
and  justice,  and  these  do  not  always  come 
easily  for  all  of  the  fine  words  being  spoken 
and  written. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  aware  that 
law  Is  not  the  final  answer.  He  said  in  his 
remarkable  speech  at  Howard  University  last 
June: 

"Nor  can  these  differences  be  understood  as 
Isolated  infirmities.  They  are  a  seamless 
web.  They  cause  each  other.  They  result 
from  each  other.  It  Is  not  enough  to  lift 
just  one  comer  (of  the  blanket  of  clrciim- 
stances  which  biu^es  the  Negro  community) . 
We  must  raise  the  entire  cover  If  we  are  to 
liberate  our  fellow  citizens." 

And  so  must  we — all  of  us,  as  Individuals, 
as  a  nation.  In  the  end  It  shall  have  to 
be  done  If  the  entire  problem,  and  not  Its 
segments,  is  to  be  attacked  successfully. 


Oelwein  Janior  Safety  Council  Wins  Na- 
tional Award  Fifth  Consecutive  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  that  one  of  the  gravest  prob- 
lems in  our  country  is  the  distressingly 
high  accident  rate  of  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. The  national  safety  council  esti- 
mates that  last  year  47,700  lives  were  lost, 
and  the  figures  through  June  of  this  year 
have  reportedly  reached  an  alltlme  high 
of  21,920. 

When  confronted  with  figures  of  such 
tragic  proportions,  it  is  indeed  hearten- 
ing to  witness  the  efforts  being  made  by 
a  number  of  our  citizens  to  encourage 
safe  driving  practices  and  to  reduce 
these  unf  ortimate  statistics.  I  am  there- 
fore extremely  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  the  work  of  the 
Oelwein,  Iowa,  Junior  Safety  Council, 
which  has,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
been  awarded  the  National  Vehicle 
Safety  Check  Circle  of  Safety  Grand 
Award.  This  is  a  record  unmatched  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  I  feel  that  the 
•young  members  of  the  junior  safety 
council  may  be  justly  proud  of  their  out- 
standing achievement. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  observe  the 
safety  check  in  operation.  At  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
artcile  printed  in  the  Oelwein  Dafly  Reg- 
ister, which  describes  the  circumstances 
of  the  award  in  some  detail: 

JUNIOt       SaTETT       COTJNCtL      WiNS      NATIONAL 

Award  Puth  CoNSKrnrrvx  Ykab — Rbcoro 
Nevsb  Beforx  Matched  Amtwhers  in 
United  States 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  a  record 
never  before  matched  anjrwhere  in  the  coxin- 
try,  the  Oelwein  Junior  Safety  Council  has 
won  the  National  Vehicle  Safety  Check  Cir- 
cle of  Safety  Grand  Award.  It  is  the  highest 
award  a  youth  sponsored  vehicle  safety  check 
can  receive. 

Safety  Council  co-chairmen  Thomas  Don- 
ald and  Marcla  Lorenz  were  notified  of  the 
fifth  straight  award  Friday  morning  in  a 
telegram  from  M.  R.  Darlington,  Jr.,  of  the 
National  Vehicle  Safety  Check. 

"Oelwein  Junior  Safety  Council  la  recipient 


of  Circle  of  Safety  Grand  Award  for  youth- 
sponsored  safety  checks,"  the  telegram  an- 
nounced. A  formal  letter  of  notification  wiii 
follow  the  telegram,  according  to  Darllngtoa. 

The  organization's  national  board  of  Judges 
expressed  their  congratulations  in  the  wire. 

The  annoxmcement  of  Oelweln's  winning 
entry  followed  the  most  successful  vehicle 
safety  check  in  the  history  of  the  Junior 
Safety  Council. 

Diuing  the  2-day  check,  May  14-15,  ap- 
proximately 3,400  vehicles,  more  than  the 
total  number  of  vehicles  registered  in  Oel- 
wein, were  checked  for  faulty  equipment. 

Nearly  95  percent  of  the  vehicles  rejected 
had  the  faulty  equipment  repaired  and  re- 
turned to  be  rechecked. 

Despite  severe  weather  warnings  and  rain 
showers,  more  than  100  more  vehicles  were 
checked  this  year  than  in  1964. 

A  special  featiu-e  of  the  1965  safety  check 
was  a  safety  lane  parade  Saturday,  May  15. 

As  in  1964,  a  free,  1-week  vacation  to  a 
Minnesota  resort  was  grand  prize  at  a  draw- 
ing held  Friday,  May  21.  Each  driver  whose 
vehicle  passed  the  safety  lane  was  eligible 
to  win.  Many  other  donated  prizes  were 
drawn  for,  also. 

According  to  Miss  Lorenz,  the  Oelwein  Jim- 
ior  Safety  Council  scrapbook,  used  by  the 
national  bocu-d  of  Judges  as  the  basis  for 
its  decision,  was  more  than  4  Inches  thicker 
this  year  than  In  1964. 

Miss  Lorenz,  who  has  been  sick  and  con- 
fined to  her  home  for  the  ptat  month,  told 
the  Regist«-,  "I  think  I'm  better  already 
•  •  •  it's  good  medicine"  after  she  received 
word  of  the  record-setting  award. 

She  expressed  her  thanks  to  "everybody" 
who  helped  with  the  safety  lane  check. 

Donald,  whose  first  comment  was  "Wow" 
said  he  was  "still  pinching  himself"  to  make 
sure  he  wasn't  just  dreaming. 


Rabbi  EUezer  Wolfisb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
our  pleasure  to  have  the  invocation  de- 
livered today  by  one  of  my  constituents, 
Rabbi  Ellezer  Wolfish,  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Northeast  Jewish  Center  of  Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

Rabbi  Wolfish  is  truly  a  remarkable 
person.  Ordained  in  1954,  he  was  award- 
ed the  B.A.  degree  from  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  and  later  received  an 
LL.  B.  degree  from  the  Brooklyn  Law 
School.  He  is  presently  a  candidate  for 
the  LL.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  New 
York  University  and  Yrahiva  UniveiSity 
rGSDGC  ti  vgIv 

Prom  1957  to  1958.  Rabbi  Wolfish'^as 
assistant  <»unsel  to  New  York  State 
Conwjtroller  Arthur  Levitt.  Admitted  to 
the  New  York  State  Bar,  to  U.S.  Fed- 
eral courts — northern,  eastern,  and 
southern  districts  of  New  York — and  to 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  he  was  a  practicing 
attorney  from  1962  to  1964.  I  have  been 
advised  that  he  still  engages  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

Among  his  religious  duties,  this  tal- 
ented young  man  has  served  at  Temple 
Beth  Sholom  in  Smithtown,  N.Y.,  at  the 
Beth  Israel  Congr^ation  in  Media,  Pa., 


and  as  a  chaplain  at  the  Graterford 
penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  the 
S^  N  y:.    veterans'    Administration 

*^^^peaker,  I  know  our  distinguished 
coBteagues  join  in  thanking  Rabbi  Wol- 
flsh  for  being  with  us  today. 


Dubious  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1965 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nore  misinformation  regarding  so-called 
dvll  rights  problems  and  cases  than  in 
any  other  facet  of  our  society.  Appar- 
ently many  representatives  of  the  news 
media  jump  to  conclusions,  not  waiting 
to  get  the  facts  but  every  time  an  in- 
cident arises  involving  the  civil  rights 
of  a  member  of  a  minority  group  it  is 
Immediately  made  a  cause  celebre  and 
facts  are  no  longer  important. 

Some  time  ago,  a  law  student  sup- 
posedly interning  with  a  law  firm  in 
Richmond  was  arrested  in  Prince  Edward 
County  and  charged  with  a  felony  be- 
cause of  an  assault  on  a  police  officer. 

The  people  of  Prince  Edward  County 
are  among  the  most  law  abiding  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  have 
been  under  the  heel  of  the  Federal  courts 
for  years.  They  have  been  besieged  by 
dvll  rights  agitators  and  during  all  of 
this  time  not  a  single  instance  of  a  pro- 
voked incident,  even  to  a  hostile  group. 
has  been  charged  to  the  white  citizens  of 
Prince  Edward  County.  They  have  gone 
along  in  a  calm,  lawful  manner  con- 
tending that  all  legal  questions  should  be 
settled  in  the  courts. 

So  much  has  been  said  through  mis- 
information about  happeniifes  in  Prince 
Edward  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared tn  the  Parmville  Herald  on  Fri- 
day, August  13.  1965.  pointing  out  an- 
other incident  in  which  misinformation 
or  misunderstanding  of  the  true  situa- 
tion has  again  taken  place.    It  demon- 
strates that  even  responsible  groups  act 
without  knowing  the  true  facts  or  at- 
tempting to  get  the  facts  firsthand  before 
condemning  an  entire  area. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Farmville   (Va.)   Herald.  Aug.  13, 
1965] 
Dubious  Award 
The  American  Bar  Association  In  conven- 
tion at  Miami  Beach  this  week  conferred  a 
dubious  honor  on  Attorney  George  E.  Allen, 
8r   one  of  Richmond's  most  outstanding  and 
brilliant  lawyers,   in   citing  him  "for  cou- 
rageous advocacy"   in  the  defense  of  Fred 
Wallace,  who  was  accused  of  felonious  assault 
in   Prince    Edward    Courthouse    in    August 
1963.    The  arrest  was  made  following  a  clvU 
rights    demonstration    in    Parmville.     Fred 
Wallace,  a  third-year  Negro  law  student  at 
Harvard  University,   was  interning  for  the 
summer  in  the  offices  of  Tucker  &  Marsh,  of 
Richmond. 

Wallace  was  tried  and  convicted  in  the 
county  court  on  two  charges  of  misdemeanor. 


and  a  felony  charge  was  eertlfled  to  the  ctt- 
cuit  court.  Appeals  were  noted  in  each.  He 
was   oapably   representwl   by   the   firm   or 

Tucker  &  Marrti.  «—.*-«»»»» 

The  Harvard  Law  Review  of  Septembw 
1963.  caiTied  an  account  given  by  Wallwe  o« 
the  series  of  events  leading  to  his  arrest. 
S?e^  aroused  considerable  interest 
reaching  Into  the  highest  echelons  of  the 
Vederal  Government. 

^!^len.  first  presented  himself  as  rep- 
rJentiuK  the  American  Bar  Association. 
St^S-d  Se  Segal-Tweed  Committee  (a 
SSSTtee  Of  la^  acting  without  remun^ 
eration  in  civil  rights  cases)  M^-^lle^ 
charged  that  local  lawyers  would  not  be  as- 
^^ted  in  the  case.  -IHe  U^t^s  that^he 
accused  was  well  represent  by  his  own  law- 
?;«  Tucker  &  March,  who  are  certaiiUy 
JSifled.  having  won  many  ^portant  cl^ 
?lKhts  cases.  A  change  of  venue  was  denied 
[n  the  circuit  court.  The  case  was  removed 
tSidnow  rests  in  the  district  Federal  court, 
never  having  been  tried. 

Se  act^n  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  citing  Mr.  Allen  ope^y  condemns  the 
courts  of  Prince  Edward  County  and  the 
circuit  co\u:ts  of  Virginia.  „„^,. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  courageous 
in  Mr  Allen's  actions.  Prince  Edward  has  a 
record  of  being  law  abiding.  J^^ J^^ 
have  a  record  of  fairness  and  J^^ce-  Mr. 
Allen  has  succeeded  In  delaying  l^«c«-  ^ 
delaying  the  trial  of  a  man  accused  of  a 
felony.  The  accused  should  have  his  day  in 
court  knd  be  exonerated  or  convicted.  THat 
Is,   if  due  respect  for  the  courts  is  to  be 

""^^Son  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion is  further  reprehensible  since  the  case 
18  stiU  before  the  court.  The  action  is  cer- 
tainly premature,  and  gives  an  impression  of 
Selud&ng  a  case  still  before  a  court .  a 
Criticism  recently  made  of  the  Journalism 

^'^iSre'ai-e  reasons  we  believe  the  citation 
Is  a  dubious  honor. 


The  Baiinei$man't  Peace  Corp«:   Inter- 
national Executive  Service  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 
Mr    MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  foUowing  article  from  the  Jmy  i», 
1965.  edition  of^Uie  New  York  Times. 
Last  January,  a  group  of  American  dus- 
inessmen.  with  tiie  help  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  organized  the  International 
Executive  Service  Corps.     This  was  a 
significant  step  in  furthering  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  needy  countries. 
The  corps  Is  a  nonpr(rfit,  private  or- 
ganization whose  purpose  is  to  recruit 
top  American  executives  to  work  on  a 
consultant  basis  with  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  less-developed  nations,  help- 
ing to  build  skilled  management  leader- 
ship in  each  country.    The  Agency  for 
International   Development  encouraged 
the  formation  of  the  lECS  and  provided 
the  initial  planning  and  financial  sup- 
port to  get  it  underway,  although  the 
direction  and  control  comes  wholly  from 
private  American  businessmen. 
In  the  short  time  that  It  has  been  In 


existence  the  lESC  has  Initiated  44  pro- 
jects, with  many  more  under  study.  T*c 
article  tells  of  the  success  of  the  corps 
In  its  first  few  months  as  it  brings  the 
know-how  of  American  businessmen  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  less  devel- 
oped  world. 

The  article  follows: 
Executive    Cobps    Starts    WRrriNC    Success 
Stoey   in   Its  First  Year 
(By  Douglas  W.  Cray) 
Contrary  to  form,  a  chance  to  catch  up  on 
a  little  fishing  was  not  uppermost  In  the 
plans  to  George  P.  Salman,  of  Manhasset.  L  J.. 
when  he  retired  2  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
58,  as  controller  of  the  Minerals  &  Chem- 
icals PhiUpp  Corp.,  an  international  trading 
corporation. 

Yet  today,  fresh  from  a  3-month  tour  of 
volunteCT  service  in  Peru,  Mr.  Salman  haa 
brought  back  a  tale  that  makes  minnows 
out  of  any  conventional  entries  In  a  fishing 
derby  for  retirees. 

With  the  help  of  the  recently  organiaed 
International  Executive  Service  Corps,  a  kind 
of  business  executives'  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Sal- 
man found  himself  in  the  whaling  buBiness. 
During  his  stay  with  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  a  small,  struggling  shore-station 
whaling  company  in  Port  Palta,  Peru.  Mr. 
Salman  acquired  enough  whaling  lore  and 
whaling  industry  data  to  flU  a  book. 

Instead  of  writing  one,  he  shared  his  newly 
acquired  knowledge  In  detailed  reports  with 
the  company,  which  had  been  looking  for 
ways  to  diversify  a  product  line  long  con- 
fined to  sperm  oil  and  whale  meat. 

Mr.  Salman  describes  his  torn-  as  "a  mcmt 
rewarding  experience." 

The  general  managw  of  ttie  whaling  cam- 
pany  found  it  more  than  Just  personally  "re- 
warding." In  a  recent  letter  to  officials  of 
the  executive  corps,  he  asserted  that  the  help 
Mr.  Salman  provided  "will  save  our  in- 
dustry from  economic  ooUapee;  will  create 
new  Job  opportunitiee;  wUl  permit  our  In- 
dustry to  advance  to  manufacturing  activi- 
ties; and  will  help  the  country's  economy, 
including  the  Inflow  of  foreign  ciirrencies." 

DISTTNCTJISHED  CROUP 

The  International  Executive  Service  Corps, 
which  was  formally  organized  last  January, 
has  not  been  In  operaUon  long  enough  to 
have  receivefi  many  such  letters.  But  if  the 
plans  of  the  distinguished  group  of  TJ.S.  cor- 
porate executives  who  founded  it  work  out. 
the  OTganlzation  will  eventually  have  *00  to 
600  projects  like  the  one  Mr.  Salman  partici- 
pated in  going  on  each  year. 

As  the  executive  corps  states  In  a  new 
brochure  tar  prospecUve  "client"  companies 
In  developing  nations: 

"lESC  Is  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
directed  and  managed  by  businessmen.     Its 
primary   objective   Is   to   help   Improve   the 
performance  of  privately  owned  conunerclal 
enterprises  In  developing  countries  essentially 
in  the  fields  of  general  management,  pro- 
duction,   marketing    and    financUl    control. 
lECS  makes  avaUable  on  request  experienced 
executives  for  limited  periods  of  time,  usually 
3  to  6  months,  to  advise  the  management  ol 
enterprises  seeking  assistance,  and  to  help 
implement     the     recommendations     made. 
lECS   deals    directly   with    Individual    busl- 
nesses.  and  not  through  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  host  country. 

The  idea  for  this  kind  of  gray  flannel 
privately  operated  Peace  Corps  was  first 
voiced  in  1963  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Democrat  of  Indiana,  and.  that  same  year, 
by  David  RockefeUer.  president  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  in  the  keynote  address  at 
the  ISth  annual  International  Management 

^°MfR^efeller  said:  "It  is  my  6^«»"o^ 
that  private  companies  in  the  industrtallaed 
nations— in  addition  to  pursuing  their  own 
investment  opportunities  abroad— volunteer 
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members  of  their  management  to 
the  defveloping  areas." 

for  what  h«  termed  a  "Managerial 
of  Free  KnteriirlM." 
Jilne  1964.  the  prolect  was  being  hailed 
Lt  J(^uuon  as  an  "inspiring  exam- 
and  sensible,  responsible  and  oon- 
cooperation   between   government 

enterprise." 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  chairman,  dl- 
Include  Sol  M.  Linowitz.  chairman  of 
Corp.:      Andrew      Heiskell,     chair- 
Time,  Inc.;  Lawrence  Litchfield,  Jr.. 
of    Aliuninum    CJo.    of    America; 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
and  David  A.   Shepard,   executive 
president    of    Standard    Oil    Co.    (New 


prirate 


Pace,  Jr..  is  the  full-time  paid  presi- 
the  organization,  whose  nine  full- 
members  are  mostly  retired  corpo- 
e^ecutives.     The  organization   has   its 
at  720  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Essentially  what  the  companies  or  clients 
are  see  ting  la  tiie  managerial  experience  and 
tMckgr  >und  o*  senior  and  retired  U.S.  corpo- 
rate ex  icutivee. 

The  Dorps  has  a  oontraot  with  the  Agency 
for  In  emattonal  Develcq;Hiient  whereby  the 
initial  flTio^nfting  oif  the  venture  la  th«  part 
met  bj  AID  funds.  AID  will  meet  75  percent 
<rf  the  nonproject  coets  and  80  percent  of 
the  pr  >]ect  costs  during  fiscal  1965. 

An    lddlt^""^^    $100,000   in   expenses   has 

been  rfdaed  by  the  organization  in  a  limited 
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BXAVT    SCBEDT7IX 

executive    corps    has    completed    4 

has  11  more  in  progress,  and  an- 

apiproved.     A  total  of  44  projects, 

pleas  for  managerial  aasistftnce  from 

oompaniee  in  developing  countries. 

approved  and  37  mme  are  under 


the  board  ^natMui  of  simply  members  of  the 
family. 

"Tb  me."  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  last  week. 
"the  most  significant  achievement  so  far  la 
that  our  experience  has  clearly  demon- 
strated the  workability  of  the  concept  of  an 
executive  service  corps  on  a  worldwide  scale." 

"Our  returnees  so  far  have  all  indicated 
a  desire  to  return  again  for  another  assign- 
ment," Mr.  Pace  said  last  week. 

The  combination  of  an  active  alvunni  and 
a  mounting  desire  on  the  part  of  individual 
companies  in  developing  countries  for  skilled 
managerial  assistance  indicates  that  the  ex- 
ecutive corps  has  an  active  future  ahead  of 

it. 

In  the  words  of  another  volunteer,  back 
from  a  tour  of  service  in  Panama: 

"There  is.  of  course,  also  the  feeling  of 
self-satisfaction  in  having  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  what  I  consider  a  necessary  and 
worthy  cause.  Equally  important  is  the  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  of  having  taken  on  a 
challenge  and  beating  It.' 


the  endeavor  will  be,  according 

staff,  100  percent  backed  by  private 


Ever  tually 


rs  te 


vltlunteer  like  Mr.   Salman— there  are 

JOO  volunteers  who  have  been  fuUy 

and  processed — receives  no  pay  for 

of  service  with  a  "client"  company 

i^ght  be   in  the  Middle  East,   Latin 

a,  or  the  Far  East. 

client  pays  the  corps  a  fee  for  his 
•rial  services  equivalent  to  the  exlst- 
of  pay  in  its  country  tor  sucb.  a 
management  officer.     The  volunteer, 
,  receives  only  daily  expenses  for  him- 
.,  on  occasion,  his  wife, 
client  is  able  to  meet  such  an  ex- 
is  also  expected  to  pay  for  the  vol- 
travel   expenses   to   and  from  his 
_^  place  of  service. 
',  more  than  50  percent  of  the  clients 
approached  the  corps  for  assistance 
ring  companies  in  the  developing 
whose  output  ranges  from  drugs 
._  to  furniture  and  automotive  parts, 
companies  are  in  the  retail  business. 
.  development  banking,  and  various 
or  commercial  ventures. 


acd 

tie 

tie 


fur, 
hive  I 
pi  Qducing 


ACHIXVXMENTS  NOTED 


Salman,  drawing  frc»n  his  acquaint- 
in  the  international  business  commu- 
1  T&B  able  to  obtain  data  on  how  another 
company,  in  Africa,  had  diversified 
its  production  to  include  a  substantial  vol- 
ume ( f  business  in  meat  ex^ticts. 

He  nimed  this  data  over  to  the  company 
that  I  e  worked  6  days  a  week  with. 

Another  returned  v(dunteer,  who  plans  to 
for  another  assignment  this  fall,  is 
Berwlnd.  who  managed  a  Sears,  Roe- 
k  Co.  store  In  Pittsbiurgh  for  20  years, 
lelped  a  large  retail  operation  In  David, 
set  up  a  credit  operation  and  re- 
its   numagement  operations  so  that 
ing  dlTlsion  heads  were  represented  on 


II.S.  Aid  Moves  Foreits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  by 
Norma  Bixler. 

It  Is  difficult  to  bring  home  the  mean- 
ing of  a  few  American  tractors  to  the 
economy  of  a  developing  nation — as  dif- 
ficult as  it  Is  to  dispel  some  of  the  more 
cynical  rumors  regarding  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures. Obviously,  the  American 
public  cannot  all  "see"  for  themsdves 
the  success  of  our  foreign  assistance  in 
remote  jungles  and  far-off  villages  and 
cities,  but  it  is  heartening  to  read  of  one 
who  actually  has,  and  has  found  it  a  re- 
assuring experience. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  Am  Moves  Forests 

No  wonder  Americans  get  confused  about 
foreign  aid.  Tom  between  their  natural 
himianitarian  instincts  and  their  equaUy 
natural  dislike  tor  being  gypped,  they  dont 
know  whom  to  Ijelieve.  They'd  give  a  lot  to 
find  out  for  themselves. 

Once,  Just  once,  I  did. 

We'd  been  in  Burma  around  a  year  when  it 
happened  by  sheer  chance.  For  months  I'd 
been  hearing  about  some  big  tractors  and 
trucks  AID  had  given  to  Biirma  for  hauling 
teak  out  of  the  Jungle. 

"Complete  waste  of  money,"  Rangoon 
Americans  ke^t  telling  me.  Nongovern- 
mental Americans,  of  course.  They're  as 
cynical  abroad  as  they  are  at  home,  espe- 
cially about  what  they  can't  see. 

They  hadn't  fallen  for  the  line  about 
Russian  virtue  and  virtuosity  overseas  lie- 
cause  they  saw  its  untruth. 

They  believed  the  story  about  the  hard- 
ened bags  of  cement  because  Russia  delivered 
these  to  Rangoon's  docks. 

And  the  sugar  mill  for  sugarbeets  instead 
of  cane,  had  been  installed  in  a  nearby  sugar 
cane  country. 

But  not  many  Rangoon  Americans  went  to 
the  teak  Jungles,  and  they  knew  that  only 
elephants  could  get  the  teak  out. 

Then  our  family  went  upcountry  where 


American  agricultural  workers  had  planned 
an  el^hant  ride  for  us.  Teak  Jungle  is  where 
elephants  live  and  work,  so  we  took  a  train 
to  a  sawmill  on  the  edge  ot  a  Jtmgle. 

But  when  the  plans  had  been  made  some 
weeks  earlier,  neither  Americans  nor  Bur- 
mese had  remembered  that  this  particular 
day  was  the  Tazaungdaing  Festival,  a  full- 
moon  religious  holiday.  Elephants  had  the 
day  off,  as  did  the  oozles,  their  trainers. 

Our  Burmese  host  insisted  we  wait  while 
the  oozles  rounded  up  a  couple  of  elephants 
for  us.  V. 

Most  of  our  party  wandered  down  a  dirt 
path  to  a  village  by  the  river.  They  were 
drawn  by  the  wild,  sweet  music  of  a  bamboo 
flute  accompanied  by  bamboo  clappers  for 
percussion.  Musicians  and  dancers  were 
beating  the  deadline  on  the  sundown 
festivities. 

But  a  few  of  the  men  started  up  the  path 
with  our  host  to  a  rough  shed  which  housed 
some  heavy-duty  trucks  and  tractors.  They 
had  to  be  the  ones.  There  couldn't  be  many 
like  them  in  Burma.  I  tagged  along  in- 
conspicuously. 

The  monsoons  had  only  Just  ended;  truck 
tire  treads  and  tractor  cleats  were  caked  with 
mud. 

"You  use  them  in  the  rains?"  someone 
asked  dubiously. 

The  Burmease  hadn't  heard  about 
the  money  wasted  in  their  purchase.  He 
told  us  with  pride  how  well  they  worked, 
even  in  the  mud. 

"They  do  the  work  of  elephants?"  The 
questioner  was  still  disbelieving. 

The  Burmese  said  elephants  stUl  snaked 
logs  out  to  the  logging  roads.  But  after  that 
the  machines  broiight  the  logs  out  here  to 
the  railroad  lines.  It  saved  time,  meant 
more  teak  toe  export,  more  foreign  exchange 
for  Burma,  more  help  she  could  give  herself. 

Words  are  only  words.  When  the  men 
moved  on,  I  made  the  high  cUmb  to  an 
engine  cab  and  looked  at  a  speedometer.  On 
that  short  run,  this  truck  had  already  piled 
up  hundreds  of  miles. 

I  climbed  down,  brushed  the  mud  off  my 
skirt  and  followed  the  sound  of  the  flute. 

Those  speedometers  still  reassiure  me  when 
I  hear  tales  of  American  aid  waste  which  I 
cant  check  out  for  myself. 


Water  Resources  and  DeTcIopmcBt  in  tlit 
Middle  East 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  1948,  the  Arab  States  of  the  Middle 
East  have  waged  an  aU-out  campaign  to 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel.  While  the 
Arab  peasant  and  his  family  have  gone 
hungry  and  suffered  amidst  some  of  the 
worst  living  conditions  to  be  found  any- 
where In  the  world,  Mr.  Nasser  and  the 
other  so-called  leaders  of  the  Arab  bloc 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  a  cam- 
paign to  crush  Israel. 

The  bitter  Jealousy  and  antagonism  of 
the  Arab  States  has  driven  them  to  com- 
mit acts  of  armed  aggressicm  against  Is- 
rael with  weapons  purchased  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But,  as  we  all  know,  they 
would  have  done  better  to  spend  the 
military  aid  on  food  for  their  people  and 


August  19,  1965 

economic  development,  because  Israel 
has  proven  itself  quite  capable  militarily 
of  defending  Itself  against  all  aggressors. 

I  think  the  Arabs  are  finally  becoming 
flognizant  of  this  fact,  and  thus  have  de- 
cided to  alter  their  tactics,  although  their 
Intentions  remain  the  same.  The  new 
tactic  is  more  subtle,  more  insidious,  but 
ja  Just  as  much  an  act  of  aggression  as  a 
bombing  raid.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
deliberate  piracy  of  Israel's  vital  water 
supply  by  the  Arab  States. 

Now  you  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  an  area  such  as  the  Jordan  River 
watershed  where  water  is  so  crucial  to 
the  existence  of  life,  and  where  there  Is 
so  little  water  to  be  found,  the  riparian 
states  would  cooperate  in  a  regional  plan 
designed  by  hydrologlcal  experts  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  living  there. 
But,  regrettably,  such  Is  not  the  case. 

A  water-sharing  plan  has  been  con- 
ceived for  the  region.  It  Is  an  excellent 
plan.  It  was  formulated  10  years  ago  by 
the  late  U.S.  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston, 
who  drafted  a  masterful  compromise  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  on 
future  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
Jordan  River  waters.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged then,  as  It  Is  today,  that  the  lack 
of  some  regional  arrangement  would  not 
only  waste  whatever  scarce  water  re- 
sources are  available,  but  would  also 
greatly  Increase  the  chances  for  an 
anned  cMifilct  over  the  use  of  those  re- 
sources. 

The  Johnston  plan  was  eminently  fair 
to  the  Arab  States.  It  provided  that 
about  61  percent  of  the  Jordan  River 
water  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Arab 
States,  and  that  39  percent  woidd  go  to 
IsraeL  The  plan  was  initially  endorsed 
by  Arab  technical  experts  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  Arab  League  for  political 
reasons. 

The  political  reason  was,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Arabs  were  not  about  to  partici- 
pate in  any  plan  which  benefited  Israel 
In  any  way.  Although  the  Johnston  plan 
gave  the  States  of  Lebanon,  Syria,  and 
Jordan  all  the  water  they  needed  to  Irri- 
gate their  lands,  although  rejection  of 
the  plan  meant  serious  losses  to  them- 
selves, the  Arab  States  were  perfectly 
wlllbig  to  cut  off  their  noses  to  spite  their 
faces  If  they  could  hamper  Israel's 
progress. 

And  so  the  logic  and  necessity  of  eco- 
nomics are  today  being  Ignored  In  the 
Jordan  River  region.  Petty  and  aggres- 
sive nationalism  and  hatred  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  States  is  causing  millions  of 
gallons  of  precious  Jordan  River  water 
to  flow  dally  to  the  Dead  Sea.  while  cities 
and  farms  on  both  sides  search  franti- 
cally for  additional  supplies.  And  yet 
Israel,  showing  remarkable  patience  and 
restraint  In  the  face  of  this  criminal 
wastage  of  water,  has  consistently  built 
her  Irrigation  projects  In  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Johnston 
formula,  in  the  hope  that  stxneday  the 
integrated  regional  plan  for  water  shar- 
ing In  the  Middle  East  will  be  Imple- 
mented. In  order  to  Irrigate  the  barren 
Negev  desert  region  in  the  south,  Israel 
has,  in  accordance  with  the  Johnston 
plan,  built  a  125-mile  conduit  from  Lake 
Tiberias  to  the  Negev  which  will  eventu- 
ally draw  some  320  million  cubic  meters 
of  water  from  the  Jordan  River's  yearly 
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flow  of  1  billion  cubic  meters.   But  wast- 
age still  goes  on. 

Wastage,  howew,  is  ooe  thine;  piracy 
is  altogether  different  In  1964.  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  of  Egypt,  decided  be  could 
stand  by  no  Icmger  and  watch  Israel 
flourish  and  prosper.  But  he  knew  he 
could  not  launch  a  military  attack  with- 
out being  utterly  crushed  by  the  superior 
Israel  forces.  So  he  decided  the  Arab 
States  must  band  together  and  hit  Israel 
where  she  is  now  most  vulnerable — in  her 
water  supply. 

The  Arab  States  decided  to  dam  and 
divert  the  Hasbani  and  Banyas  Rivers  In 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  which  feed  the  Jor- 
dan River.  Thus  the  Arabs  planned  to 
divert  almost  half  the  Jordan  River's 
flow  away  from  Israel,  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Johnston  plan,  at  great  expense, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  than  sheer 
harassment.  This  diversion  is  now  tak- 
ing place. 

Israel  cannot  stand  still  for  this  par- 
ticularly sinister  and  cowardly  form  of 
aggression,  which  injures  not  only  sol- 
diers, but  farmers  and  women  and  chil- 
dren as  well.  There  have  already  taken 
place  a  number  of  armed  clashes  be- 
tween Israeli  and  Arab  forces,  and  there 
will  be  more,  unless  the  Arab  States  de- 
sist immediately  from  their  odious  policy 
of  water  thievery. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United 
States  has  no  other  choice  but  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  see  that  the 
Arabs  are  prevented  from  weakening  or 
threatening  the  State  of  Israel  in  any 
way.  This  brave  young  state,  which  has 
demonstrated  by  hard  work  and  courage 
that  the  most  incredible  feats  of  eco- 
nomic development  are  possible  in  the 
Middle  East,  represents  our  most  stable 
political  and  military  ally  in  this  stra- 
tegic region. 

But  beyond  that,  simple  justice  re- 
quires of  us  that  we  protect  from  Arab 
aggression  this  tiny  country  which  was 
built  literally  from  dust  by  determined 
bsoids  of  pioneers,  and  which  Is  sup- 
ported financially  and  in  spirit  by  large 
segments  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  soldiers  are  to- 
day fighting  in  Vietnam  to  preserve  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  a  nation  under 
attack  by  a  ruthless  aggressor.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  send  American  soldiers 
to  the  Middle  East,  for  the  State  of  Israel 
has  demonstrated  that  militarily  she  can 
take  care  of  herself.  I  do,  however,  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  must  im- 
equivocally  declare  Its  firm  opposition 
to  the  Arab  policy  of  water  thievery  In 
the  Jordan  River  region.  The  silence  of 
this  Oovemment  in  the  face  of  the  di- 
version of  Jordan  River  water  by  the 
Arab  States  merely  encourages  Nasser 
and  his  minions  to  further  fiaunt  every 
rule  of  International  cooperation  and 
good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  a 
water  problem  of  Its  own;  it  is  not  as  bad 
as  Israel's  water  shortage,  but  we,  too, 
know  what  it  Is  like  to  feel  the  pinch. 
Given  our  experience,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  permit  the  Arab  States  to  delib- 
erately deprive  Israel  of  the  precious 
water  which  Is  rightfully  hers.  It  is  in- 
deed time  for  the  United  States  to  speak 
out  in  protest. 


Jobs  U.  Skroyer,  Soldier  at  16 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  XIXINOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17, 1965 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  imanimoiis  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  following 
excerpts  from  an  article  In  the  Shamo- 
kin.  Pa.,  Citizen  of  August  12.  1965.  by 
the  son  of  John  U.  Shroyer.  a  soldier  in 
the  Philippines  at  16.  and  in  1953 
elected  commander  In  chief  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans: 

John  U.  SRaoTza,  SOLDiBt  at  10 
(By  George  W.  Sliroyer) 
My  father  was  very  proud  of  a  memento 
of  this  Nation's  war  with  Spain.  StUl  hang- 
ing in  the  lobby  of  the  dress  manufactur- 
ing Industry  which  he  establl^ed  is  a  table 
cast  from  metal  recovered  from  the  UJBA 
Maine.  Depicted  in  the  cast  la  Lady  Uberty 
with  bead  bowed  and  arm  extended  In  bene- 
diction over  the  hulk  at  the  battleship, 
marked  symbolically  with  a  cross. 

Inscribed  in  the  base  metal  of  dark  brown 
color  are  the  words : 

"U.S.S.  Maine,  destroyed  \n  Havana  Har- 
bor, February  15,  1898." 

Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  proudly 
patriotic  members  of  tbm  OJI.B..  father,  at 
the  age  of  16,  responded  to  the  oaU  for  T<d- 
unteers  to  avenge  the  Maine  and  free  the 
Cubans  from  the  tyranny  of  their  Spanish 
masters.  He  was  underage,  along  with  the 
late  movie  actor.  Jimmle  Oleason.  but  he  was 
already  a  man,  having  gone  to  work  at  the 
age  of  9  as  a  slate  picker. 

An  Independent  and  stubborn  Dutchman 
even  at  the  elementary  school  level,  he  re- 
belled against  wearing  what  he  considered 
a  Little  Lord  Paiintleroy  collar  in  a  Colimi- 
bus  Day  parade.  When  he  resisted  the  dl*- 
clpline  of  a  one-legged  schoolmaster  and 
committed  the  unpardonable  offense  of 
heaving  a  lump  of  coal  from  the  scuttle  in 
the  schoolroom,  his  school  days  came  to  an 
abrupt  end.  His  parents  gave  him  a  choice, 
certain  he  would  choose  what  they  thought 
best  for  him:  go  back  to  school  or  go  to 
work.    He  chose  work  and  independence. 

A  Btr»i^lng  yoimg  man,  he  had  no  troublr 
getting  by  the  recruiters  with  a  release  signed 
by  his  obliging  sister,  whose  handwriting 
was  much  like  his  mothers.  When  his 
parents  discovered  what  he  had  done,  they 
made  no  objection,  for  their  son  was  long 
In  the  habit  of  making  up  his  own  mind  and 
accepting  the  consequences. 

His  service  dated  from  July  26,  1898  to 
March  6,  1902.  For  nearly  3  years  he  served 
with  C<»npany  B,  21st  Regiment  in  the  Phil- 
ippines during  the  long  Insurrection.  It  was 
no  short  war  for  him  and  his  comrades  and 
no  easy  path  to  glory. 

Disease  in  the  Islands  was  feared  as  much 
as  the  head-hunting  insurrectionists.  Along 
wltb  many  men  who  served  in  the  Far  East 
he  came  down  with  malaria.  BeUeved  to  be 
dead,  he  was  cast  on  a  pUe  of  corpses  for 
burial.  Someone  discovered  he  was  still  alive 
before  the  burl&I  detaU  completed  Its  Job. 
By  the  crude  medical  methods  of  that  day, 
he  was  restored  to  health.  For  years  he  suf- 
fered recurrences  of  malaria. 

Disability  left  Its  mark  on  many  men.  But 
for  John  U.  Shroyer  the  lasting  impression 
was  a  memory  of  proud  aerrloe  to  hte  coun- 
try and  to  humanity.  He  often  said  that 
he  fait  he  had  a  duty  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom <a  that  Uttle  piece  of  America  on  which 
ha  stood. 
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historian    Hilliard:     "When     the 

Maine   was    sunk    February    15. 

United  States  was  at  their  lowest 

preparedness,   per  capita  and  per 

of  any  period  in  our  history,  ez- 

In  1784  when  our  forces  were 

|to  80  men." 

sinking  of  the  Maine,  366  Americans 
lives.  "Remember  the  Maine"  be- 
came tUe  battlecry  of  an  outraged  nation. 
Volimte  :n  responded  quickly  to  meet  the 
challeng  e  of  the  Spanish  aggressors. 
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necessiry 


Mr.  (tONTE.    Mr.  Speaker.  New  Eng 
land's  past  record  as  a  pioneer  In  the 
fidd  still  continues  today .   One 
nosfe  worthwhile  and  stimulating 
educational  programs  is  the  In- 
schools   talent   sear<^   pro- 
New  England  origin, 
latlonal  importance 
>rogTam  was  originally  conceived 
Howard  L.  Jones,  president  of 
Nbrthfleld    and    Mount    Herman 
in  East  Northfleld,  Mass.    Rec- 
the  difficulty  that  college  ad- 
presents  to  Intelligent  students 
( Isadvantaged   backgrounds,    be 
their  Inaedquate  preparation,  a 
if  independent  schools,  under  Dr. 
direction  formed  the  ISTSP  In 
liej  offered  scholarships  to  quail 
stildents,  selected  from  various  un- 
areas  of  the  country.    In 
this  year,  the  Office  of  Economic 
inclixled  this  program  as 
the  war  on  poverty.    A  grant  of 
1  enabled  the  ISTSP  to  expand,  so 
September  200  students  will 
tjoardlng  schools  under  the  auspices 
ISTSP.    There  they  will  be  able 
hav^  the  advantages  of  close  teacher 
,  excellent  facilities,  and  a  stim- 
acadonlc  atmoq^here.  which  they 
otherwise  be  denied, 
ijitegral  part  of  the  ISTSP  is  a  sum- 
known  as  "a  better  chance" 
Project  ABC.    Many  of  the  students 
for  the  program  are  not  immedi- 
eady  for  boarding  school  currlc 
life.   To  ease  their  adjustment  to 
4ew  schools,  a  summer  c^  indoctri 
both  tnt^ectual,  and  social,  Is 
This  summer,  there  are  80 
boys  ait  Dartmouth  College  and  75  girls 
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at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  where  they 
are  taking  o(xicentrated  courses  in  Eng- 
Ush  and  mathematics.  All  of  them  have 
been  conditionally  admitted  to  Independ- 
ent schools,  and  final  admission  will  fol- 
low completion  of  the  intensive  summer 
program. 

The  75  schools  which  are  members  of 
the  program  are  all  of  outstanding 
quality.  They  include,  among  others, 
Deerfield  Academy,  the  Baldwin  School, 
Northfleld  School,  Mount  Herman 
School,  and  Lawrencevllle  School. 

Last  summer,  49  boys  who  attended 
the  Project  ABC  at  Dartmouth  College 
attended  boarding  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Of  these  students,  only  one 
had  serious  academic  difficulties  at 
school,  and  six  achieved  honor  roll 
standing.  Such  an  admirable  record 
proves  the  worth  of  such  a  program  as 
the  Independent  Schools  Talent  Search. 

In  an  era  in  which  a  college  education 
is  a  near  essential  for  success,  the  ISTSP 
is  providing  a  vital  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal and  academic  accomplishment  to 
qualified,  intelligent  youngsters  who 
might  otherwise  be  stifled  by  their  en- 
vironment. The  program,  although  of 
New  England  origin,  reaches  far  beyond 
regional  boundaries  in  its  operation. 
Not  only  are  the  participating  students 
and  schools  selected  from  across  the 
country  but,  and  much  more  import- 
antly, the  ISTSP  helps  extend  to  all 
young  Americans,  no  matter  what  their 
background,  the  opportunity  of  entering 
college  and  having  a  better  future.  I 
feel  that  the  success  of  this  challenging 
program  has  been  proven,  and  hope  to 
see  it  expand,  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  independent  schools  and  the  Of- 
flce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  16, 
1965.  contained  an  article  about  project 
ABC  which  is  currently  preparing  boys 
and  girls  on  the  ISTSP  for  boarding 
school  this  fall.  I  found  it  of  great  in- 
terest, for  it  shows  the  program  in  action. 

The  article  follows : 

Teenagers  Get  Respite  at  Dartmouth 
(By  John  H.  Fenton) 

Hanover,  N.H.,  August  15. — Dartmouth  was 
the  host  this  weekend  to  a  delegation  from 
Mount  Holyoke  at  a  college  house  party  for 
teenagers. 

The  teenagers  consisted  of  71  boys,  who 
have  been  studying  at  Dartmouth,  and  69 
girls,  who  have  been  studying  at  Mount 
Holyoke,  under  the  ABC  (a  better  chance) 
project.  They  were  recruited  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Schools  Talent  Research  Program 
after  having  shown  an  aptitude  for  academic 
achievement. 

In  contrast  to  the  older  and  generally  well- 
to-do  whites  who  dominate  Dartmouth  house 
parties  during  the  collegiate  year,  tliese 
young  people  were  poor  and  mostly  Negro. 
There  were  also  some  American  Indians, 
Puerto   Rlcans   and   minority-group   whites. 

STROLLS  ON  CAMPUS 

For  a  24-hour  period  beginning  noon 
yesterday,  the  group,  mostly  eighth  and 
ninth  graders,  enjoyed  a  respite  from  an 
8-week  course  of  concentrated  study. 
The  course  was  to  acclimate  them  for  the 
academic  and  social  life  at  some  of  the  most 
prestigious  preparatory  schools  in  the 
Nation. 

The  group  dined  in  Thayer  Hall  and 
stroUed  around  the  picturesque  campus,  with 
its  hourly  chimes  from  the  tower  of  Baker 
Library. 


Last  night,  the  tennagers  danced  until 
midnight  to  recorded  music.  This  morn, 
ing,  before  their  final  campus  meal  at  noon, 
they  worshipped  in  the  Bema,  a  wooded 
glade  nestled  in  a  hollow  between  glacial 
boulders  at  the  northeast  edge  of  the  campus. 

Gloria  Beamon,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn's 
teeming  Stuyvesant  section,  sat  in  the  lut 
row  of  folding  chairs  waiting  for  the  simple 
service  to  begin.  She  will  enter  the  Bald- 
win School  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  in  the  fall. 
She  hopes  to  be  a  teacher. 

A  choir  of  ABC  project  girls  softly  practiced 
a  hymn  on  the  platform  made  of  indigenous 
rock  as  birds  twitered  in  the  sheltering  elm, 
hemlock  and  birch  trees. 

"It  is  so  peaceful,  quiet  and  restful  up 
here  in  New  England  that  I  don't  look  for- 
ward much  to  going  back  to  New  York  City 
August  23,"  Miss  Beamon  said. 

In  the  choir,  wearing  black  robes  and 
white  surplices,  were  girls  from  a  dozen 
States.  The  girls  included  Gloria  Shlggs  and 
Sarah  Palmer  of  Darien,  Ga.;  Marian  Hayes 
of  Atlanta,  Jacqueline  Brownley  of  St.  Louis 
and  Maria  Viera  and  Judy  Kreljanovsky  of 
New  York. 

Most  of  the  boys  at  Dartmouth  and  the 
girls  at  Mount  Holyoke  had  been  recruited 
by  James  E.  Sinunons,  a  former  dean  of 
students  at  Hampton  Institute,  his  alma 
mater. 

TWENTY  SCHOOLS  FORM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Simmons,  wbo  holds  a  master's  degree 
in  counseling  psychology  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  selected  by  the  20  schools  that 
originally  fo\mded  the  Independent  Schools 
Talent  Research  Program  following  a  meet- 
Ihg  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  in 
1963. 

In  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Simmons  said 
he  had  visited  80  cities  and  GO  States,  seeking 
out  young  people  from  poor  homes.  He  bad 
been  assisted  by  counselors  in  settlement 
houses,  friends  In  the  South  and  interested 
citizens  like  Charles  Egan,  a  New  York 
lav?yer. 

Dartmouth  held  the  first  summer  session 
last  year,  for  boys  only.  Coeducational  pro- 
grams elsewhere  are  planned  for  next  year. 

Some  75  preparatory  schools  have  Joined 
the  •talent  hunt  program,  offering  partial  or 
full  scholarships,  according  to  need.  Among 
the  schools  are  Groton,  St.  Mark's,  St.  Paul's, 
Kent,  Taft,  Choate,  and  Lawrencevllle. 

The  study  program  is  financed  by  the  two 
colleges  through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
There  has  been  assistance  this  year  from 
the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

"We  found  a  lot  of  youngsters  who  were 
prepared  to  make  the  transition  directly  to 
the  prep  schools,"  said  Mr.  Sinunons.  "but 
these  at  Dartmouth  and  Mount  Holyoke  are 
risk  kinds  who  needed  at  least  8  weeks 
of  educational   and  social   Indoctrination. 

"As  an  example  of  how  well  they  have 
worked  out,  49  of  the  63  boys  who  studied 
here  last  year  made  It  to  prep  school. " 


Statement   by   Pretident   Eisenhower  oo 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  President  Elsen- 
hower on  the  United  Nations: 
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I  had  the  opportunity  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
-it  18  1965,  for  a  full  discussion  with  Am- 
SLador  Ctoldberg  on  the  present  probl^ 
^Z^  the  United  Nations,  Including  the 
Scial  and  constitutional  Issues  that  are 
^Tsubjects    of   cxurent  meetings  In  New 

^°Mter  his  detailed  explanation  of  the  back- 
rtound  and  reasons,  I  personally  believe  that 
Se  policy  outlined  by  Ambassador  Goldberg 
iTthe  United  Nations  on  Monday  is  the  beet 
course  open  to  the  United  States  in  the  cir- 
cumstances as  they  now  exist. 


Plainly  Incorrect  as  to  Loaisiana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 
Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  August 
10  published  an  editorial.  "Plainly  In- 
correct as  to  Louisiana."  which  pin- 
points as  clearly  and  as  concisely  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  the  inequity  and  the  In- 
iquity of  the  voting  biU  recently  signed 

into  law.  .  ,     ,.         4.v,» 

Specifically,  this  editorial  shows  the 
complete  ridiculousness  of  Attorney 
General.  Katzenbach's  drive  to  register 
Illiterates  and  proves,  if  any  proof  is 
needed,  that  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  vindictive  bUl  was  not  to  bring  about 
the  registration  of  qualified  citizens,  but 
to  register  the  unqualified  In  the  hope 
of  harvesting  their  votes  at  election  time. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all: 

Plainly  Incorrect  as  to  Louisiana 
If  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
or  the  administration.  Is  going  to  revive  the 
pracUce  of  registering  in  Louisiana  people 
who  are  xinable  to  read  or  write,  it  should 
not  be  done  under  the  masquerade  of  Justice 
to  Negro  citizens. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  Sunday  Federal  reg- 
istrars were  going  to  register  completely  U- 
Uterate  Negroes  be  cause  the  Southern  States 
had  been  regUtering  white  UUterates,  and 
that  now  the  same  standard  must  be  applied. 
By  constitutional  amendment  in  1960  reg- 
istration of  Illiterates  was  stopped  In  this 
State  and  so  far  as  we  know  none  has  been 
registered  since  that  time.  Even  before  that, 
balloting  by  voting  machine  made  the  par- 
ticipation of  illiterates  impractical  for  elec- 
tions involving  a  long  ballot. 

A  residue  of  illiterates  do  vote  in  Louisiana 
since  those  registered  up  to  1960  were  not 
disfranchised.  But  even  if  Mr.  Katzenbach 
wants  to  fall  back  on  the  sltxiatlon  in  the 
1950's,  he  cotUd  be  forthright  only  by  ad- 
mitting that  more  Negro  iUiterates  than 
white  were  registered  either  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  popvQaUon  of  each  race  or  as  a 
percentage  of  the  registration  of  each.  Ne- 
gro UUterates  on  the  rolls  as  of  May  1  this 
year  were  12,921  or  about  1.2  percent  of  the 
total  Negro  population.  White  IUiterates 
mrnibering  20,236  were  only  about  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  white  popu- 
lation. 

Negro  UUterates  enrolled  were  about  8 
percent  of  the  total  163,000  Negro  registra- 
tion in  the  State.  But  white  UUterates 
formed  only  about  2  percent  of  the  white 
registration. 
By  any  percentage  measure  based  on  1960 


population  (last  oOelal  eount)  aiul  l«e6 
registration,  the  Negro  UUterates  have  tb* 
best  of  It.  .       ^ 

Mr.  Katoenbaoh  erldentiy  la  ff(rix>f  to  ap- 
ply the  Mine  rule  ererywhere  Federal  regl»- 
enn  are  Uistalled.  But  he  diould  eooltm 
that  he  doesn't  plan  to  place  Ulltcnktea  on 
roU  In  Louisiana  because  Ullterate  whites 
are  beUig  registered  (which  they  are  not)  or 
becaiise  he  wants  to  even  up  the  UUterate 
registration  practice  as  between  whites  and 
Negroes. 

Six  Louisiana  parishes  have  no  UUterates 
whatever  registered.  WUl  the  Government 
agents  come  to  these  parishes  with  an  ap- 
peal saying  In  effect  come  one,  come  all,  let's 
cheapen  and  debase  the  voting  franchise 
by  enrolling  everybody  who  cant  read  and 
write  or  be  Informed  concerning  the  issues 
of  the  day? 

Whether  they  do  or  not.  the  AttOTuey 
General  should  be  guided  by  the  facta  when 
he  seeks  to  J\istify  the  kind  of  policy  he  has 
announced. 


Peace  Corps  AchieTements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WI8CONSIH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  in  the  past.  I  am  once  again 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
comments  testifying  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Peace  Corps  In  various  parts  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
The  first  of  these  two  statements  is 
from  Mr.  Leslie  Freestone,  envoy,  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Salvation  Army  head- 
quarters in  Calcuta,  India.  It  conevys 
his  high  tribute  to  Volunteers  whom  he 
and  his  staff  have  observed  over  the  past 
few  3^ars. 

The  second  Is  a  report  of  an  address  by 
Inche  Mohamed  Khir  Johari.  Minister  of 
Education  in  Kuala  Lampur,  Malaya.  In 
which  he  urges  his  own  countr3mien  to 
emulate  the  spirit  and  dedication  of 
Peace  Corps  volimteers. 
The  comments  follow: 

Thk  Salvation  Armt, 

June  11. 1965. 
Sargent  Shrivzr,  Esq., 
Director,  Peace  Corps. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shrivdi:  During  the  last  few 
years,  we  at  this  hostel,  have  seen  ever  in- 
creasing nimabers  of  your  young  Peace  Corps 
volvmteers.  (We  are  missionaries  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  whoee  present  appointment  Is 
to  run  an  economic  priced  hostel  in  this 
city),  and  whereas  we  have  seen  many  of 
your  folk  from  India.  East  Pakistan,  West 
Pakistan,  and  from  Nepal,  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion had  a  large  number  of  terminated  vol- 
unteers from  the  PhiUippines,  Malaya, 
Borneo,  ThaUand.  Indonesia,  Sthiopla,  and 
Ghana  (I'm  quite  sure  that  I  have  forgotten 
some,  but  the  main  thing  I  remember  is 
that  none  of  them  travel  the  short  way  home 
on  termination) . 

However,  the  main  reason  for  my  writing 
this  letter  is  to  let  you  know  what  a  grand 
crowd  o*  yoting  folk  you  have  under  your 
command.  We  have  seen  the  equivalent  vol- 
imteers from  other  nations  pass  through 
here,  but  none  of  them  have  had  the  same 
sense  of  purpose,  or  the  same  camaraderie, 
that  we  have  seen  in  your  folk. 


Again,  when  ws  see  your  peoi^e,  they  are 
rslAzed  and  tree  of  speech,  and  I  am  sure 
tbat  yoo  wookL  be  Interested  to  know  that 
•Ten  in  VbMr  times  of  relaxation,  they  talk 
to  one  anotbsr.  and  to  other  folk,  of  their 
work  (I.  mys^.  am  getting  a  second  hand 
working  knowledge  of  chicken  rearing,  egg 
producing,  bridge  building,  public  health 
work,  and  so  <»).  they  have  made  friends 
very  easily  with  other  folk  who  have  passed 
through  our  hostel,  foreigners  and  Indians 
alike. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  of  the 
300  or  400  Peace  Corps  volunteers  that  we 
have  seen,  we  have  never  seen  a  bad  one. 
I  am  not  American,  but  English.  I  neverthe- 
lees  say  that  this  is  the  finest  image  of 
America  that  I  have  seen,  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

I  simply  felt  that  I  had  to  write  to  tell  you 
thU. 

God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

i.rsi-rv.  Freestone, 
Envoy,  Officer  in  Charge. 

Incoming  Telegram— Department  or  State 
AU   papers   carried   story   of   Minister   of 
Education  pnise  tor  Peace  Corps.     Straits 
Times  July  22,  imder  headline  "Emulate  the 
Peace  Corpe  exjunple,  teachers  UAA,"  stated 
"The  Bllnister  of  Education,  Inche  Mohamed 
Khir  Johari.  today  urged  teachCTs  to  emu- 
late the  sterling  example  set  by  UB.  Peace 
Corps  members,  and  volunteer  to  stay  for 
longer  periods  along  the  east  coast."     Ad- 
dressing the  opening  of  the  4-day  conference 
of  the  Federal  Inspectorate  of  Schools,  Inche 
Khir  spoke  of  Peace  Carps  teachers  coming 
aU  the  way  from  their  homes  in  the  United 
Statee   to  teach  Malaysian  chUdren  In  re- 
mote areas  of  Pahang,  Kelantan.  Trengganu. 
Sarawak  and  Sabah.     He  asked:  "Shouldn't 
this  be  a  chaUenge  to  our  young  men  and 
women?     The  challenge  Is  all  the  greater 
when  they  are  asked  to  teach  not  foreign 
ChUdren,  but  our  own  chUdren,  who  wlU  grow 
up  to  be  citizens  of  Malaysia  •  •  •  I  would 
ask  teachers  to  emulate  the  staling  exam- 
ple set  by  the  teachers  who  oome  to  our 
country  under  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  arrange- 
ments."    He  was  making  an  appeal  to  the 
teachers  for  a  "greater  sense  of  dedication 
to   their   profession  •  •  •.-     The   Malayan 
Times  elaborated  his  remarks:  '"These  dedi- 
cated yoimg  men  and  women  freely  volunteer 
to  come  aU  the  way  from  their  homes  in  the 
United  States  thousands  of  mUes  away  to 
serve  our  chUdren  In  the  remote  areas  •  •  • 
far  away  from  civUization  that  they  know 
in  their  own  country."  , 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E,  EVANS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  19.  IWS.  the  Colorado  Springs 
Free  Press  carried  a  thought  provoking 
editorial  on  Vietnam  entitled  *nvhat  If 
We  Back  Out?" 

This  editorial  discusses  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  Vietnam  war  In  terms  of 
long-range  results,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  attention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  r«narks,  I 
include  the  editorial : 
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the  Gblorado  Springs  ftee  Press, 
Aug.  17.  1M51 

Wmat  nr  Ws  Back  Out? 
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The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
we  shou:  il  continue  to  q;>end  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  <  ollars  In  a  country  where  the  people 


tbemselves  can't  seem  to  decide  what  they 
want. 

The  answer  to  this  Is  yes.  If  the  people 
can  be  Informed  through  a  free  pnm  with 
the  threat  of  Communist  terror  removed 
from  around  them,  they  then  may  be  able 
to  decide  Intelligently  what  they  want. 

There  have  been  many  times  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  when  this  Nation  was 
tcxTi  and  divided  and  the  people  could  not 
decide  what  they  wanted. 

Why  should  we  now  feel  so  superior  and 
complacent  toward  a  nation  which  has  severe 
internal  dissensions? 

The  real  question  is  not  what  will  happen 
if  we  stay  in  Vietnam.  The  real  question  Is, 
What  will  the  long-range  results  be  if  we 
withdraw  from  this  torn  country? 

Can  we  actually  afford  to  withdraw  from 
this  war   and  risk  future   nuclear  disaster? 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  right  or  fair  to  the 
next  generation  who  may  be  the  ones  to  face 
the  results  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 


The  Times-Picaynne  Points  Out  the  Po- 
tential of  the  Saturn  I-B 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIAITA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Or- 
leans is  indeed  proud  that  within  its  city 
limits  are  now  being  built  some  of  the 
most  fantastic  elements  of  the  Nation's 
dynamic  space  program. 

The  Saturn  I-B  boosters  are  now  im- 
der  production  at  the  Mlchoud  Opera- 
tions. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  in  New  Orleans.  In  an 
August  14  editorial,  the  Times-Picayune 
of  New  Orleans  outlined  the  tremendous 
potential  of  these  boosters,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude that  editorial  into  the  Record. 

I  think  it  is  also  fitting  to  point  out 
that  this  editorial  Is  typical  of  the  com- 
prehensive news  and  news  Interpretation 
coverage  given  to  space  development  by 
the  Times-Picayime.  The  paper  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  keeping  Its 
readers  Inf  MHied  of  the  exciting  develop- 
ments in  space  research  and  technology. 
Mr.  Vincent  Randazzo,  a  space  writer 
specialist  on  the  staff  of  the  Tlmes- 
Picasrune,  has  done  a  superior  job  in 
keeping  the  Crescent  City  informed  of 
progress  in  the  space  era. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend the  following  editorial  from  the 
Times-Picayune : 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
Aug.  14.  1965] 

Satuhn  I-B  Patload  CAPAcrrr 
Promising 

llie  payload  potentials  of  the  Saturn  I-B 
boosters  now  under  production  at  Mlchoud 
seems  to  have  escaped  general  attention  in 
discussions  about  spfu;e  missions  and  the 
rocket  assemblies  assigned  or  assignable  to 
carry  them  out.  These  and  other  factors  are 
significant  in  connection  with  efforts  under 
way,  just  coming  to  light,  to  intrude  on,  sup- 
plant or  degrade  the  SI-B  in  the  Apollo 
or  other  programs  for  which  it  Is  fitted. 

The  first  of  the  "new  Satums,"  or  interme- 
diate Satums,  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation's 
Space  Division  has  reached  Cape  Kennedy 
for  the  initial  lift-off  in  tests  and  lights 


that  will  lead  to  human  exploration  of  ttas 
moon. 

Payload  requirements  vary  of  course  for 
different  objectives  of  this  12 -shot  series. 
Regardless  of  what  is  first  put  aloft,  the  I-B 
assecnbly  Is  designed  to  send  into  desired  orb- 
it 3<}.000  pounds  ot  functional  vehicle — not  to 
mention  the  30,000  pounds  of  a  burned-out 
second-stage,  should  that  lagnlappe  be  added. 

This  rating  compares  with  tlie  26,000- 
pound  payload  Soviet  spacemen  boosted  Into 
orbit  last  July  10;  with  21,000  pounds  sent 
into  orbit  by  the  Titan  3-C  June  18;  with 
the  rated  25,000-pound  payload  capvacity  of 
the  Titan  3-C;  with  the  22,000-pound  payload 
rating  of  the  "old  Satums"  with  the  18,000 
pounds  of  payload  dispatched  by  an  "old 
Saturn"  a  year  or  two  ago;  and  with  4,000 
pounds  orbited  by  the  Atlas. 

The  confusion  that  sometimes  attends 
space  program  comment  was  illustrated 
when  at  least  one  Washington  dispatch 
stated,  after  the  26.000-poiind  Soviet  launch- 
ing, that  only  the  Satiirn  5  could  match  the 
feat  (Ignoring  the  S-IB) .  Mlchoud  has  vital 
Interest  also,  of  coiu'se,  in  the  upcoming 
Satiim  5,  whose  missions  differ  from  those 
of  the  I-B. 

Of  course  the  low-orbit  ezperiments  and 
preliminaries  are  one  thing.  There  are 
greater  payload  requirements  for  larger  or- 
bits and  for  some  outer  si>ace  explorations. 
For  these,  new  combinations  and  new  tirpes 
of  rocket  stages  are  planned  or  considered, 
such  as  a  Oentaur  rocket  for  the  final  thrust 
from  a  Saturn  I-B  base.  Assertedly  this 
SatTim-Oentaur  could  shoot  22,000  pounds 
for  almost  any  kind  of  Martian  probe,  com- 
pared with  the  450-pound  Mariner.  The 
first  Voyager-Maze  missions  for  Saturn- 
Centaur  call,  however,  for  not  more  than 
8,000  pounds'  payload. 

Then  there  Is  the  "strap-on"  rocket  system 
for  boosters.  The  Tltan-3C  tises,  for  ex- 
ample, two  120-inch-diameter  strap-ons 
(solid  fuel)  to  help  get  its  great  booster- 
thrust  and  SS.OOO-pound  payload  potential. 
Projections  by  Chrysler  show  that  with  four 
similar  strap-ons,  Saturn  I-B  could  send 
75,000  pounds'  payload  into  low  orbit;  and, 
with  a  Centatir,  25,000  pounds  or  more  to 
Mars. 

The  momentum  generated  by  the  original 
Saturn  firings  has  protlded  the  space  pro- 
gram an  enormous  asset.  The  10-shot  series 
not  only  achieved  100  percent  perfection  In 
functions,  coiintdowns  and  latmch  timings, 
but  produced  the  Nation's  largest  opera- 
tional rockets,  as  demonstrated  by  the  three- 
shot  Pegasus  series — one  which  did  not 
require  exercise  of  full  payload  potential. 
Ingenuity  in  the  various  branches  of  produc- 
tion and  In  the  spcu:e  agency  brought  suc- 
cessive upgradings  of  rocket  thrust,  culmi- 
nating in  the  I-B  assembly — which,  basically, 
Is  otherwise  the  same  Saturn. 

It  presuimably  is  due  to  this  performance 
that  astronauts  will  be  able  to  man  the 
foiu*th  spacecraft  launched  in  the  forthcom- 
ing series — ^in  effect,  the  14th  schedviled  firing 
of  the  Saturn.  For  various  reasons,  other 
types  of  rockets  have  had  firings  ranging 
from  45  to  92  prior  to  use  in  manned-flight 
expeditions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NTW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  20. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  on 
March  12,  1965,  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
NEOT  and  I  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Anthony 


J  celebrezze  to  convene  a  Federal  water 
pollution  enforcement  conference  in  Buf- 

Tliis  action  followed  conferences  in  De- 
troit and  Cleveland  arising  from  the  in- 
creasingly serious  pollution  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  requested  conference  was  held  in 
Buffalo  from  August  10  to  August  12. 

Although  initially  reluctant,  New  York 
State  finally  agreed  to  abide  by  the  find- 
ing of  the  conference.  She  thus  joined 
the  other  States  bordering  Lake  Erie  in 
an  all-out  war  on  pollution. 

For  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
months,  I  now  am  genuinely  hopeful  that 
we  may  win  this  war.  But  it  is  going  to 
take  many  months  to  achieve  victory  and 
tlie  complete  support  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  and 
all  the  States,  municipalities  and  towns 
bordering  the  lake. 

One  thing  the  House  and  Senate  can 
do  now  is  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1965.  This  impor- 
tant measure  has  been  languishing  for 
months  in  conference  because  of  a  dif- 
ference over  Federal  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Time  magazine's  August 
20  issue  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
the  efforts  to  save  dying  Lake  Erie. 

I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members: 

EcoLOGT :  Time  for  Transfusion 

Lake  Erie  is  xaitlcally  ill,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  there  for  all  to  see.  Beaches  that 
once  were  gleaming  with  white  sand  are 
covered  with  smelly  greenish  slime.  The 
lake's  prize  fish — walleyes,  blue  pike,  yellow 
perch,  and  whlteflsh — have  all  but  disap- 
peared, and  the  fishing  fleets  along  with 
them.  Alter  surveying  their  sludgy  waters 
last  year,  over  1  million  irate  Ohio  citizens 
petitioned  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  to  ask  for 
remedial  action,  and  thousands  have  sent  in 
letters.  Wrote  one  Clevelander:  "Ovu-  lake 
Is  a  wastebasket  for  factories.  It  Is  unfit 
for  fish  to  live  in  and  for  people  to  enjoy." 

Such  complaints  have  echoed  all  the  way 
to  Washington,  and  at  Ohio's  request,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  gave  the  lake  a  complete 
medical  checkup.  They  plumbed  its  depths, 
studied  its  surface,  tested  its  water  and 
measured  its  oxygen.  With  its  findings  in 
hand,  the  Department  held  a  2-week-long 
hearing  for  the  five  States  that  form  Erie's 
watershed.  The  proceedings  began  with  a 
grim  conclxision:  the  lake  has  been  brought 
to  its  deathbed  by  the  citizens  and  indus- 
tries that  surround  it;  only  a  massive  trans- 
fusion of  money  and  effort  can  save  it  from 
becoming  a  North  American  dead  sea. 

FERTILIZING  ALGAE 

Major  reason  for  the  lake's  pollution  is 
that  most  of  its  larger  tributaries  have 
turned  into  little  more  than  open  sewers. 
Detroit  alone  pours  1.5  billion  gallons  of 
waste  a  day  into  the  Detroit  River,  which 
flows  directly  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Cuyahoga 
River,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of 
Akron  and  Cleveland  before  spilling  into  the 
lake,  is  so  clogged  with  logs,  rotted  pilings, 
flammable  chemicals,  oil  slicks  and  old  tires 
that  it  has  been  labeled  a  fire  hazard.  Add- 
ing to  the  scum  and  stench  Eire  thousands 
of  dead  fish  that  were  smothered  by  the 
pollution.  On  a  cruise  up  the  Buffalo  River 
last  summer,  Buffalo  Mayor  Chester  Kowal 
Elid  past  Islands  of  detergents,  pools  of  grain 
dust,  and  a  general  rainbow  of  industrial 
discharge.  The  stink  was  overpowering. 
"Unbelievable.     Disgusting,"  he  concluded. 

Residential  sewage  presents  almost  as 
much  of  a  problem.  A  startlingly  high  per- 
centage of  lakeside  residents  rvm  sewage  di- 
rectly into  the  lake.    Along  New  York's  por- 


tion of  the  Erie  basin,  78  percent  of  the 
homeowners  depend  upon  a  primitive.  In- 
adequate settling  process.  Even  some  mu- 
nicipal sewage-treatment  plants  add  to  the 
problem.  If  they  are  hooked  up  to  a  oom- 
blned  network  of  sewage  and  storm  water 
pipes,  they  can  usually  handle  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  sewage  during  a  storm. 
The  rest  passes  ccxnpletely  untreated  into  the 
river  through  emergency  nmoff  pipes,  then 
oozes  into  the  lake. 

Rich  in  the  same  phosphates  that  fertilize 
a  farmer's  crops,  the  sewage  triggers  a  fan- 
tastic growtk  of  algae  on  the  lake's  bottom. 
Some  87  tons  of  phosphates  are  dumped 
into  the  water  each  day,  and  each  poimd  Is 
capable  of  breeding  350  tons  of  slime.  Be- 
cause dead  blue-green  underwater  plants,  rob 
the  water  of  its  oxygen,  much  of  Lake  Erie 
is  now  a  "dead"  sea  Incapable  of  supporting 
any  fish  life.  When  the  algae  eventually 
breaks  off  and  fioats  to  the  siirface.  It  clogs 
commercial  fishing  nets,  blocks  water-Intake 
pipes  and  washes  onto  beaches,  leaving  foul- 
smelling  deposits  of  decaying  vegetation. 

BROWN    SLUDGE 

Behind  much  of  the  trouble  has  been  an 
argument  over  authority.  In  the  Buffalo 
area,  for  Instance,  neither  the  State  nor  Fed- 
eral health  agencies  have  been  conducting 
any  inspections  of  industrial  pla:nt6  dis- 
charging wastes  into  the  lakes  or  the  Buffalo 
River,  both  claiming  that  they  have  neither 
the  Jurisdiction  nor  the  manpower.  At  first, 
New  York  even  took  a  lofty,  disinterested 
attitude  toward  the  whole  conference  on  the 
grounds  that  the  State  is  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  and  could  not  be  contributing 
to  the  pollution — although  the  delegates 
could  see,  if  they,  chose  to  look,  dark  eddies 
of  brown  sludge  swirling  at  the  foot  of 
Niagara  Falls. 

By  week's  end  though.  New  York.  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  had 
all  been  convinced.  They  pledged  support 
for  a  far -ranging  Federal-State  program  that 
calls  for  tight  controls  over  Industrial  waters 
and  secondary  sewage  plants.  The  program 
shoxild  be  in  operation  by  the  beginning  of 
1909,  and  may  cost  the  States  upwards  of  a 
billion  dollars  apiece.  To  ease  the  pain,  the 
Federal  Government  plans  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  all  new  sewage  plants. 
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Voting     Rights     Bill     Threatens 
Representatiye  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  attempt  to  punish  those  South- 
em  States  which  did  not  vote  for  him. 
President  Johnson  may  have  seriously 
endangered  the  very  structure  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  demanding  the 
enactment  of  his  voting  rights  bill.  To 
eliminate  all  qualifloations  of  literacy  as 
a  requirement  for  voting  oould  result  in 
government  by  mob  rule  such  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed  In  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles.  Perhaps  the  President  will  yet 
live  to  rue  the  day  he  allowed  his  thirst 
for  revenge  to  overowne  the  principles 
of  good  government. 

The  following  oolumn  by  Lyle  C.  Wil- 
son, which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  August  18,  should  glre 
many  Members  of  Congress  pause  for 
serious  thinking: 


(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

Lost  in  the  storm  of  civil  rights  debate  and 
civil  disobedience  was  the  question  of  what 
qualifications,  if  any,  a  voter  should  possess 
In  an  open  society  to  prevent  dllutlcMi  of  ths 
electorate  by  great  numbers  of  the  absolutely 
ignorant. 

President  Johnson  and  substantial  major- 
ities in  his  Great  Society  Congress  finaUy 
gave  an  abrupt  but  calculated  answer  to  that 
question.  The  1965  voting  rights  bill  denied 
that  knowledge  of  any  kind  was  an  essential 
qualification  of  a  citizen  to  vote. 

This  vras  strong  medicine  for  a  cruel  dis- 
ease. The  disease  was  the  discrimination 
which  prevented  Negroes  in  many  southern 
counties  from  registering  to  vote.  If  they 
did  manage  to  register,  the  Negroes  often 
were  dissuaded  from  voting  by  various 
intimidations. 

A  legacy  of  the  1965  voting  rights  bill  as 
decreed  by  Mr.  Johnson  Is  likely  to  be  a 
troublesome  question.  This  question  will  be 
whether  the  medicine  was  too  strong — so 
strong  as  to  have  dangerous  side  effects. 
Consider  the  deliberate  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  refusing  to  admit  that  illiteracy, 
abysmal  ignorance,  or  moral  decay  must  be 
matters  for  consideration  in  qualifying  a 
citizen  to  participate  in  self-government. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  test  or  device 
shall  be  imposed  in  certain  proscribed 
Southern  States  and  counties  to  deny  or  to 
abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote.  That 
Is  a  good  and  reasonable  provision.  Then 
comes  the  clincher,  section  4-C,  which  de- 
fines tests  and  devices  to  be  suspended  as 
follows : 

"The  phrase  test  or  device  shall  mean  any 
requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  or  registration  for  voting  (1) 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write,  \in- 
derstand.  or  interpret  any  matter,  (2)  demon- 
strate any  educational  achievement  of  his 
knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  regis- 
tered voters  or  members  of  any  other  class." 

That  is  the  law.  Even  the  Federal  regis- 
trars are  forbidden  to  use  these  tests.  This 
beckons  to  the  polling  booth  the  least  quali- 
fied citizens,  white  and  black.  This  depar- 
ture from  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  ballot 
and  what  it  signifies  could  have  been 
avoided.  The  alternative  would  have  been 
to  continue  tests  based  on  literacy,  minimum 
educational  achievement,  and  some  degree 
of  moral  decency. 

But  these  tests  would  have  been  applied  in 
the  proscribed  southern  counties  only  undar 
the  supervision  of  Federal  registrars  with  the 
aim  of  assuring  there  would  be  no  discrimi- 
natory denial  or  abridgement  of  Negro  reg- 
istration or  voting.  The  literacy  and  related 
tests  remain  in  effect  in  some  States  outside 
the  South  where  no  discrimination  has  been 
alleged.  The  tests,  therefore,  are  not  of 
themselves  evil. 


Welcome  to  General  Wilson  and 
Familj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Alabama  has  a  new  and  distinguished 
citizen.  Gen.  Walter  K.  WUson,  for- 
mer^ Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  recently  pitched  his  per- 
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as  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Army 
he  did  much  toward  institution 

to  improve  Alabama's  river  sys- 
the  Port  of  MoMle,  while  at  the 

directing  engineering  on  mam- 
projects  throughout  the  Gulf 


newspaper  is  happy  to  welcome  Gen- 
and  his  family  to  our  city,  and 
residence  here  will  be  both  en- 
I  nd  constructive. 


T|ic  Deatk  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Harold  E.  Gray,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  August  17th  contains  a  poignant 
and  mooting  story  of  Commander  Gray'a 


death,  written  by  that  eminent  Journal- 
ist for  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
Jim  G.  Lucas.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  ask  that  Mr.  Lucas'  article  b« 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Aug.  17.  1965] 
Aching  Strains  of  Taps — "Wht  Him,   Oub 
I        Friend,  Shipmate?" 
(By  Jim  Lucas) 

Abroad  Carrier  "Midway"  off  North  Viet- 
nam, August  11. — Those  of  his  shipmates 
who  could  be  spared  from  the  war  quietly  as- 
sembled on  the  hangar  deck  dressed  In  their 
cleanest  whites. 

For  Lt.  Comdr,  Harold  E.  Gray,  a  memorial 
service  is  to  be  held. 

The  South  China  Sea  is  calm.  The  sky 
overhead  is  blue  and  cloudless.  The  guided 
missile  frigate  Reeves  trail's  in  the  Midway's 
wake. 

A  makeshift  ship's  band  concludes  the 
stately,  poignant  strains  of  "Eternal  Father, 
Strong  to  Save"  as  Adm.  M.  W.  White  and  his 
chief  of  staff,  Capt.  B.  N.  Charbonnet,  take 
their  places. 

WAS  GOES  ON 

And,  overhead,  the  war  in  whicli  Com- 
mander Gray  died  goes  on. 

"The  Navy  today  announced  the  loss  of  a 
single  Skyralder  in  an  attack  on  Communist 
installations  at  Dong  Hoi,  North  Vietnam," 
a  communique  had  said.  "The  pilot  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  lost.  Secondary  explos- 
ions were  observed  on  impact." 

That  was  4  days  ago,  on  a  bright  afternoon 
like  today.  Less  than  an  hovir  after  he  had 
downed  a  final  cup  of  coffee,  strapped  on  his 
harness  and  catapulted  from  the  flight  deck 
above,  Harold  Gray,  35  years  old,  father  of 
Harold.  Ill,  and  Tracy,  had  taken  his  attack- 
bomber  over  the  target  and  had  not  piilled 
out.  His  bombs  exploded  when  he  hit  the 
ground. 

FAREWELL 

This  is  his  shipmates'  farewell. 

"Harold  Edwin  Gray,  Jr.,"  Chaplain  M.  A. 
Lawson  of  Springdale,  Ark.,  intones,  "was 
born  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  October  6,  1930. 
He  was  graduated  from  St.  George's  School, 
Middletown,  R.I.,  and  attended  Yale  Univer- 
sity before  he  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve on  active  duty  in  June  1953." 

Harold  Gray  is  the  first  from  the  Midway 
to  die  in  this  war. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways — and  operations 
officer  for  Attack  Squadron  25.  He  chose  the 
Navy  because  he  loved  it. 

STARE   AHEAD 

His  shipmates  stare  straight  ahead. 

"We  sat  stunned  beside  our  radios,  in  our 
ready  rooms  and  about  ship  when  the  word 
came  in."  Painfully,  the  chaplain  recalls 
the  memory  of  it.  "We  were  not  ready  for 
death  to  take  so  yoimg  a  life  with  so  much 
potential  unrealized,  so  many  years  unfilled, 
small  children  to  be  raised  without  a  father. 
Why  did  it  happen  to  him,  oui  friend,  our 
shipmate,  son,  father  and  husband?" 

One  of  the  planes  which  Commander  Gray 
flew  from  the  Midway  has  been  lowered  on 
an  elevator  from  the  flight  deck  overhead  to 
a  sp>ot  behind  the  chaplain.  His  men  have 
cleaned  and  fiu"bished  it,  but  the  signs  of 
war  are  not  easily  removed.  This  is  their 
memorial  to  him. 

"We  must  remain  steady  in  an  hour  like 
this,"  the  chaplain  says.    "We  can  and  will. 

"When  a  man  believes  in  a  great  cause, 
and  believes  in  it  so  fully  he  is  prepared  to 
defend  it  with  his  life,  he  has  achieved  no- 
bility not  limited  by  the  barriers  of  time." 

Suddenly  the  first  of  the  planes  on  to- 
day's strike  hits  the  fiight  deck  overhead 
with  a  m\iflled  thump.  Its  tall  hook  snags 
the  arresting  cable  and  its  roar  is  like  that 
of  an  angry  trapped  animal. 


"Lt.  Comdr.  Harold  Edwin  Gray,  Jr.,"  the 
Navy  has  annoimced,  "was  killed  in  action 
during  a  combat  strike  against  Insurgent 
Communist  guerrilla  forces  in  southeast  Asia 
on  Augiist  7.  1965.  He  has  been  awarded  the 
Air  Medal  and  recommended  for  three  Gold 
Stars,  the  Purple  Heart  and  Distinguished 
Plying  Cross." 

The  sad,  aching  strains  of  tape  float  over 
the  South  China  Sea  and  a  Marine  Honor 
Guard  fires  a  final  salute. 

On  the  flight  deck  above,  attack  Squadron 
25  is  launching  its  planes. 

Its  target  for  today  is  Dong  Hoi. 


No  Stand  on  Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF   KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill  that  we  have  considered 
this  week  has  evoked  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  Nation's  press.  For  the  most 
part,  the  editorial  comment  has  been 
thought  provoking  and  has  served  to 
illustrate  the  disenchantment  that  is 
rampant  with  respect  to  existing  farm 
programs  and  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  current  proposal. 

I  am  especially  anxious  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  that  appeared  in  the  August 
16  Utica  Observer-Dispatch: 
No  Stand  on  Farms 

The  stirring  i>eroratlon  of  the  President. 
"We  stand  on  Vietnam,"  has  no  echo  in  the 
administration's  stand  on  a  new  farm  bill. 
Here,  we  find,  the  White  House  has  not  only 
done  a  Munich  but  has  sounded  retreat. 

Some  months  ago  these  columns  were  hap- 
py to  praise  a  q>eech  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  aoid  to  express  hope  at  long  last 
sense  had  come  to  the  farm  legislation  front. 
But  the  Humphrey  speech  was  during  the 
1964  cami>algn.  It  must  have  been  made  for 
his  ticket  to  run  on.  not  to  stand  on. 

At  any  rate,  the  White  House  is  now  push- 
ing for  a  bill  that  abandons  much  of  the  hope 
held  out  by  Hximfhret  and  strengthened  by 
Mr.  Johnson  after  election  when  he  promised 
a  new  approach  on  farm  laws. 

Alas,  the  bill  that  is  expected  to  come  front 
and  center  in  the  House  this  week  completely 
reverses  any  idea  of  a  "new  approach."  We 
will,  under  the  proposed  bill  continue  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  plow  along  the  same 
uneconomic  lines  of  the  past  30  years. 

The  President  said  after  election:  "Our 
objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to  get  im- 
proved income  out  of  the  marketplace,  with 
less  oost  to  the  Government."  Government, 
of  course,  means  us,  the  taxpayers. 

"Farmers,"  he  said,  "want  freedom  to  grow 
and  prosper,  freedom  to  operate  completely 
in  our  present  economic  system."  A  noble 
sentiment.  Indeed. 

But  Instead  of  any  signs  of  a  free  market, 
the  President  now  backs  a  bill  that  continues 
the  same  controls  and  managed  markets  that 
have  eaten  billions  in  taxes  without  per- 
manent relief  to  small  farmers. 

Instead  of  the  "reasonable  and  stable" 
food  prices,  Mr.  JcAmson  had  in  mind  last 
year,  his  administration's  bill  will  raise  some 
prices  to  oonsumers. 
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instead  ot  opening  new  markets,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  fosters  a  protectionist  sys- 
Sm  that  wiU  cut  down  export  opportunities. 

The  experienced  columnist,  Roscoe  Drum- 
jnaad  says  "one  of  the  facts  of  today's  world 
HTuiit  the  outdated  farm  program  offers 
most  for  prosperous  farmers  who  do  not  need 
It  and  least  for  poor  farmers  who  do."  Ths 
Oreat  Society  should  be  turning  its  back  on 
such  a  situation. 

Instead,  as  caiarles  B.  Shuman.  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Tiiotested  to  the  Department  0(f  Agriculture, 
t^ere  is  "expenditure  of  large  sums  of  public 
money  in  efforts  to  Influence.  •  •  •  Con- 
eress  to  vote  for  this  ill-advised  legislation." 

As  the  President  himself  says,  "Come,  let 
ya  reason  together"  and  get  out  of  this 
jutlle—but  poUtlcal— use  of  tax  money  on 
disapproved  farm  "aid"  Ideas. 


Because  of  his  trailblazlng  work,  out- 
lined In  more  than  200  patents  on  rockets 
and  rocket  apparatus.  It  Is  most  fitting 
that  a  statue  of  this  man  be  prominantly 
placed  at  the  site  of  the  National  Air 
Museum  In  Washington,  D.C,  which  is 
designed  to  hold  the  exhibits  com- 
memorating America's  achievements  in 
air  and  space. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing  this 
resolution  and  asking  for  your  support. 


Behind  the  RioU 


Stable  To  Honor  Robert  Goddard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
all  human  accomplishment  draws  upon 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  occasion- 
ally one  man  whose  creativity  and  genius 
are  xmique  makes  a  contribution  that  is 
a  sudden  shot  of  adrenalin  Into  the 
stream  of  progress. 
Such  a  man  was  Robert  Goddard. 
The  world  today  stands  poised  on  the 
threshold  of  space  largely  because  of  his 
discoveries.  By  the  construction  and 
successful  testing  of  the  first  rocket 
using  liquid  fuel.  Dr.  Goddard  made  sci- 
entific exploration  of  space  a  possibility, 
not  just  a  dream. 

Although  other  men  throughout  the 
ages  conceived  of  the  day  that  we  would 
touch  the  stars.  Dr.  Goddard's  rare 
talent  combined  the  gift  of  creativity  and 
practicality. 

Prom  as  early  as  1899  we  have  the 
written  records  of  Robert  Goddard's 
speculation  about  the  use  of  rockets  for 
space  exploration. 

Although  tiie  intervening  years  were 
filled  with  experimentation  and  study, 
the  milestone  in  Goddard  research  was 
reached  in  1914  when  he  obtained  two 
U.S.  patents;  one  for  a  rocket  using  liquid 
and  solid  fuels,  the  other  for  a  two-  or 
three-step  rocket  for  reaching  high  alti- 
tudes. 

However,  the  actual  demonstration  of 
the  successful  rocket  using  liquid  fuel 
occurred  in  a  cabbage  patch  in  Auburn, 
Mass.  This  rocket  flight,  as  significant 
as  the  first  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers' 
airplane,  lasted  2.5  seconds  for  a  distance 
of  184  feet. 

The  untiring  genius  of  Goddard  con- 
tinued to  turn  to  the  uses  and  improve- 
ment of  rockets.  During  the  late  1830's 
Goddard  unsuccessfully  tried  to  interest 
the  War  Department  in  the  military 
utility  of  his  rocket  work.  However,  it 
was  not  until  1941  that  the  Navy  became 
interested.  Prom  that  point  on.  God- 
dard worked  on  rocket  projects  at  the 
Naval  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis, 
until  his  death  in  1945. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12. 1965 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"explosion"  which  took  place  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  this  past  week  has  pro- 
duced echoes  that  have  been  heard 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  States  of  America  today 
finds  itself  in  a  difficult  position  to  sell 
the  Western  brand  of  democracy  to  the 
underprivileged  and  suffering  peoples  of 
the  world.  These  "explosions,"  with  all 
of  their  racial  overtones,  demonstrates 
that  we  as  people,  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  improve  upon  the  sociological  prob- 
lems in  present  day  society. 

We,  of  the  United  States,  have  yet  to 
correct  the  problem  of  economic  want 
that  is  faced  daily  by  countless  millions 
of  our  citizens  and  until  we  can  effec- 
tively solve  that  problem  we  are  un- 
qualified indeed,  to  solve  the  misery  of 
the  millions  abroad. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  our  pro- 
ductivity and  our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  our  ever  enlarging  gross  na- 
tional product,  but  another  to  relieve  the 
feeling  of  utter  frustration  of  the  cap- 
tives of  the  overcrowded  cities  of  our 
land.  Somehow  our  Nation  must  find  a 
means  of  wading  through  the  myriad  of 
redtape,  and  get  down  to  the  problems 
of  unemployment,  illiteracy  and  disease 
block  by  block  in  every  major  city  of 
the  land. 

This  takes  more  than  Pederal  appro- 
priations. It  takes  professional  people — 
educators,  sociologists,  and  psychologists 
who  can  Interpret  aU  of  the  new  Pederal 
laws,  recent^  enacted,  and  make  practi- 
cal application  of  them.  These  people 
are  In  need  of  personal,  person-to-person 
directloru 

What  is  needed  to  alleviate  the  frus- 
tration and  aggression  which  was  re- 
leased in  violence  In  Los  Angeles  Is 
Government  aid  directed  at  the  most 
crucial  problem— that  of  helping  the 
Negro  to  gain  economic  independence. 
In  order  to  do  that  he  must  become  hon- 
orably employed.  We  must  educate  the 
Illiterate  people  with  Job  retraining  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  de- 
signed especially  for  than,  so  that  they 
may  hold  respectable  jobs  and  live  In 
decent  housing. 

It  is  well  that  In  the  wake  of  such 
racial  riots,  both  the  privileged  and  the 
underprivileged  In  this  land,  take  stock 


of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  society  of  laws 
and  not  men;  and  when  those  frustrated 
by  the  slow  rate  of  Improvement  in  treat- 
ing racial  problems  and  Negro  deprival 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  this 
society  of  ours  Is  indeed  in  peril.  Nothing 
good  and  lasting  is  to  be  gained  In  the 
long  run  by  the  ravage  and  rape  of  these 
cities. 

Our  proud  Nation  has  won  every  war 
in  which  it  has  been  engaged  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  we  will  win 
the  war  upon  poverty.  However,  in  this 
war  upon  poverty  let  us  put  Americans 
on  guard  and  if  there  exists  among  us 
those  who  would  try  to  bring  improve- 
ment by  means  of  chaos  in  ttie  streets, 
then  let  us  ferret  those  out  and  deal  with 
them  as  we  deal  with  the  lawless  In  all 
other  areas  of  crime. 

Let  these  inciters  of  discontent  and 
fermenters  of  frustration  weigh  heavy 
upon  the  fact  that  33  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  died  uselessly  in 
the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  and  that 
America  can  111  afford  to  have  such  a 
tragic  scene  repeated  again. 

Let  us  not  dwell  alone  upon  results, 
but  look  to  the  causes,  the  basic  causes 
such  as  joblessness,  poor  ho\ising,  lack 
of  education,  and  the  like.  We  must 
take  remedial  measures  and  do  more, 
much  more,  for  the  poor  of  this  Nation. 
We  can  afford  it.  The  price  is  cheap  by 
comparison  to  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
other  trouble  spots. 

These  riots  prove  that  the  problems  in 
slum  areas  cannot  be  solved  by  legis- 
lation, demonstrations,  or  rioting  alone. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  blame  others  or 
use  handy  slogans.  It  Is  time  we  seek 
realistic  methods  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems which  arise  In  urban  areas.  We 
cannot  clear  our  mass  conscience  by  sim- 
ply doling  out  welfare  payments  and  food 
stamps,  although  they  help  to  alleviate 
some  displeasure,  or  by  legislating  equal 
voting  rights,  although  more  people  are 
able  to  vote. 

Little  of  this  action  changes  or  Im- 
proves the  situation  and  these  peoples' 
lot.  Their  Illiteracy  and  poverty  are 
still  perpetuated,  but  on  a  subsistence 
level.  We  must  seek  to  curtail  and  In 
some  cases  prevent  these  problems. 

I  enclose  at  this  time  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Monday,  August  16: 

Behind  thj  Riots:  Familt  Lit*  Breakdown 
IN  Negro  Slums  Sows  Seeds  of  Race  Vio- 
lence  HXJSBANDLESS  HOMES  SPAWN  TOUNG 

Hoodlums,  Impede  Retorbis,  Sociologists 
Sat — Racing  a  Booming  Birth  Rate 


Behind  the  past  week's  orgy  of  Negro  riot- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  lies  a  sickness 
that  aU  the  new  civil  rights  legislation  is 
powerless  to  cure  in  the  foreseeatole  f  utiire — 
the  spreading  disintegration  of  Negro  family 
life  in  the  big  cities  of  the  Ncffth  and  West. 

The  rioters  who  by  yesterday  had  iMxmght 
death  to  31  people  and  injuries  to  another 
762,  and  who  had  burned  an  estimated  $175 
million  worth  of  property,  including  entire 
blocks,  in  Los  Angeles  were  not  protesting 
any  specific  civil  rights  grievances.  They 
were  primarily  young  hoodlums  lashing  out 
against  society  and  authority  in  general — 
and  not  bothering  to  make"  svire  of  their 
targets;  there  were  incidents  ca  dark-skinned 
Negroes  attacking  Negroes  with  lighter  skins, 
whom  they  took  to  be  whites.  They  appeared 
to  be  indulging  in  what  one  sociologist  calls 
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TRX    PaZSmENT'S    VtEW 

ijreakdown  of  the  Negro  family  struc- 

Preeldent  said  In  a  June  speech. 
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some  have   a  nagging   fear   that 

laws  may  ten^wrarlly — though 

tentlonally — make  the  situation 

ha  some  Negroes  rise,  they  say,  the 

of  others  who  have  been  left  be- 

led  to  expect  better  things — may 

Bven  more  Inflamed. 

history    of    revolution    shows    that 

conditions  get  better  people  become- 

dissatisfied,"    warns    Sejrmour 

assistant  professor  of  sociology 

Ifelverslty  of  Pennsylvania.    "The  dls- 

brtween  their  lot  and  others'  becomes 

So  It's  not  accidental  that 

occurring  after  the  civil  rights  leg- 


tn  Ident. 


LONG-TERM  QUESTION 

the  long-term   futiire   necessarily 

It  will  be  to  some  extent 

On  one  side  are  the  high  Negro 

in  slums  (which  is  put  at  40  per- 

the    white    birth    rate    by    one 

study)   and  the  rate  at  which 

are  still  migrating  from  rural  areas 

where  they  believe,  often  mistakenly, 

will  be  better.    On  the  othor 

the  efforts  to  give  Negro  youths  fresh 

and  a  feeling  of  hopefulness. 

be  saved  by  thsse  efforts  to  offset 

of  other  Negro  youths  who  will 

to  be  twisted   by  the  most  dls- 

of  homes  and  parental  environ- 


t  odologlsts  or  psychologists  are  bold 
to  predict  the  answer  flatly — but  not 
could      be      described      as      highly 


Hartung,  professor  of  sociology  at 

Illinois  University,  typically  thinks 

1  Bike  nothing  less  than  a  major  social 

,  going  far  beyond  the  passage 

rights  laws,  to  eliminate  the  threat 

radal    riots.      Among    American 

groups,   he   says,   "violence  is  a 

aspect  of  American  culture."  and 

wodld  be  as  difficult  to  eliminate  this 

iolence  as  It  is  to  eliminate  poverty." 

Negro  alums,  agrees  Sidney  L.  Oopel. 

Philadelphia  psychologist,  "the  value  sys- 

out  ot  joint;  impulsive  violence  is 

and  the  rewards  that  come  from 

achievement  and  regard  for  the 

others  are  minmlzed.   This  is  likely 

^  rorse  without  some  radical  approach 

I  roblem."    Such  an  ai^roech,  he  indl- 

^oold  have  to   include  some  major 

program. 


PKOnLE  or  A  RIOT  AREA 

In  the  absence  of  some  radical  soaution. 
the  kind  of  radal  dynamite  being  built  up  in 
the  Negro  slums  Is  osily  too  olear.  TaXt  West 
Gturfleld  Park,  the  Chicago  area  where  67 
people  were  Injured  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights  in  Negro  rioting  and  looting.  The 
neighborhood  as  reoenUy  as  1960  was  esti- 
mated to  be  only  19  percent  Negro,  but  it  has 
become  a  center  erf  Negro  immigrants  from 
the  South,  and  today  its  papulation  is  l>e- 
lleved  to  be  nearly  86  percent  Negro.  Reflect- 
ing the  high  Negro  birth  rate  and  the  youth 
of  many  Immigrants,  the  avcnige  age  of  the 
area's  residents  is  only  slightly  over  19.  com- 
p>ared  with  an  average  age  of  over  25  for  even 
the  rest  of  Chicago's  Negro  population. 

As  Is  the  case  In  many  similar  areas,  not 
many  of  these  young  pjeople  have  been  able 
to  And  jobs.  The  Chicago  Urban  League  es- 
timates the  West  Garfield  Park  unemploy- 
ment rate  at  18  p)ercent  to  20  percent  (dis- 
tressingly, this  is  not  particularly  high  for  a 
Negro  section  of  a  big  dty;  one  sxirvey  of  the 
Hough  area,  a  p>redomLnantly  Negro  section 
of  Cleveland,  found  77  p)ercent  of  the  area's 
residents  below  tiie  age  of  22  to  be  unem- 
ployed). These  jobless  p)eople  have  been 
packing  into  dilapyidated  housing:  nearly 
half  the  housing  in  West  Garfield  Park  is 
considered  substandard. 

In  such  areas,  says  Leo  A.  Despres.  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  cultural  anthropology  at 
Cleveland's  Western  Reserve  University, 
"family  and  community  leadership  will  slip 
and  the  young  will  strike  out  at  all  authority. 
With  the  shift  •  •  •  to  in-ban  ghettolzation, 
these  gangs  of  youths  can  be  controlled  by 
neither  Negro  nor  white  leaders."  His  Ideas 
are  well  borne  out  by  the  situation  in  West 
Garfield  Park;  long  before  a  hook-and-ladder 
fire  truck  accidentally  killed  a  young  Negro 
woman  Thursday  night,  touching  off  the 
rioting,  the  PlUmore  PoUce  District,  which 
includes  the  Negro  area,  had  had  one  of  the 
highest  crime  rates  of  Chicago's  21  p)Olice 
districts. 

The  breakdown  of  family  life  of  which 
Professor  Despres  spealLs  can  be  gllmpwed  In 
nearly  any  set  of  Negro  social  statistics — 
nationwide,  or  for  specific  northern  and  west- 
em  cities.  In  New  York  City's  Harlem,  for 
Instance,  where  Negro  rioting  fiared  for  a 
week  last  year,  it's  estimated  that  one  of 
every  five  Negro  children  bom  is  Illegitimate. 
An  indication  of  the  social  evils  this  breeds: 
Researchers  in  one  Harlem  district  not  long 
ago  found  venereal  disease  running  at  2,143 
cases  per  100,000  p>eople.  against  172  cases  i>er 
100,000  for  New  York  City  as  a  whole.  And 
an  estimated  6  of  every  10  Harlem  youths  who 
start  high  school  quit  before  getting  a 
diploma. 

THE    RELtEF   riGURES 

For  an  indication  of  the  biu-den  such  con- 
ditions throw  on  harried  social  workers,  gov- 
ernmental and  private,  peruse  the  figures  on 
aid  to  dependent  children  (ADC)  relief — by 
far  the  fastest  growing  type  of  relief.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  recipients  are 
husbandless  mothers  and  their  offspring. 
There  now  are  some  4.5  million  ADC  recipi- 
ents, more  than  double  the  2.2  million  of  a 
decade  ago — and  Just  over  half  of  them  are 
classified  as  "nonwhlte,"  though  nonwhltes 
make  up  only  about  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
I>opulatlon. 

How  do  they  live?  A  recent  study  by  the 
n.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  found  the  average  ADC  family  con- 
sists of  a  mother  and  three  children  (the 
average  U.S.  family  has  about  two  children.) 
The  typical  ADC  mother,  says  the  survey,  Is 
35  years  old  and  has  finished  only  8  years  of 
school.  Fully  half  of  them  live  in  households 
classified  as  crowded — and  In  one  of  every 
four  ADC  households  the  survey  finds  the 
crowding  serious. 

(It's  worth  noting  that  many  sociologists, 
and  even  some  Government  ofiQcials.  think 
the  ADC  program  Itself  contributes   to  the 


breakdown  of  Negro  family  life.  ADC  relief 
cannot  go  to  a  family  with  a  father  whose 
inoome  \b  inadequate  to  support  his  children, 
and  until  very  recently  it  could  not  go  to  a 
family  with  an  able-bodied,  but  unemployed 
father  present.  One  sociologist  charges  that 
the  result  has  been  to  tempt  the  Negro  father 
who  cannot  suppMrt  his  children  to  desert 
his  family,  and  th\u  qualify  his  children  for 
ADC  relief.) 

THE   LOS    ANGELES    EXPLOSION 

Against  this  background,  the  Los  Angeles 
explosion  begins  to  come  a  bit  clearer. 
Otherwise  it  might  seem  lnezp>licable.  it 
started  Wednesday  night  with  a  routine 
police  Incident,  in  which  a  you^  Negro  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  drunken  driving. 

The  resulting  rioting  by  Sunday  had  cov- 
ered, at  one  time  or  another,  an  area  of  over 
20  square  miles — some  of  which  has  now  been 
left  little  more  than  a  pile  of  ashe.s.  The 
city  fire  department  yesterday  reported  that 
1.000  fires  set  by  rioters  had  left  between  15 
and  20  complete  city  blocks  more  than  00 
p)ercent  destroyed,  and  every  store  front  on 
both  sides  of  Central  Avenue,  an  Important 
business  district,  damaged  for  some  14  blocks. 

But  the  rioting  began  in  the  Watts  area, 
where  the  majority  of  the  335,000  Negroes  in 
Los  Angeles  live.  This  probably  is  not  the 
worst  Negro  ghetto  In  the  country;  some 
press  reprarts  have  stressed  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  lawns  that  can  be  glimpsed  there 
and  the  endless  blocks  of  garbage-littered 
concrete  In  Harlem.  But  Its  statistics  tally 
depressingly  well  with  those  University  of 
Chicago  Sociologist  Philip  M.  Hauser  de- 
scribes as  producing  "frustration"  in  "almost 
every  one  of  the  central  cities  in  the  215 
metroi>olltan  areas  In  which  half  of  the 
Negro  population  of  this  Nation  is  now 
concentrated." 

DEPRESSING  FIGURES 

For  instance:  Population  density  In  Watts 
averages  27.3  persons  per  acre — almost  four 
times  the  7.4  figure  for  Los  Angeles  as  a 
whole.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Welfare  De- 
partment figures  about  one-fifth  of  the 
houses  they  live  in  are  In  a  deteriorated  or 
dilapidated  condition.  More  than  12  p>ercent 
of  the  employable  adults  In  Watts  are  be- 
lieved to  be  jobless,  against  a  citywlde  rate 
of  5  percent,  and  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment says  45  percent  of  Watts  families  earn 
less  than  $4,000  a  year.  Approximately  60 
percent  of  Watts  families  receive  welfare  pay- 
ments, it  adds. 

Long  before  the  riots  began,  Watts  w:)s  no 
stranger  to  violence.  The  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  says  the  area  leads  the  city  in 
rates  for  every  tyi>e  of  major  crime  except 
burglary.  Indeed,  Rev.  H.  H.  Brooklns,  Negro 
chairman  of  the  United  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee, a  Los  Angeles  area  coordinating  body, 
charges:  "Several  years  ago  a  documented  re- 
port was  handed  over  to  the  city  Indicating 
that  \inless  something  was  done  about  the 
Negro  situation  In  the  Negro  ghetto  area  that 
Included  Watts  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
Los  Angeles  would  see  bloodshed." 

"The  violence  In  Watts  over  the  weekend 
was  physical,"  says  Herbert  Blumer,  acting 
head  of  the  sociology  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  But,  he  adds,  "the  real 
violence  that  brought  It  out  was  done  to  the 
social  fabric  of  the  community  long  ago— and 
continues  to  be  done  to  It  here  and  in  prac- 
tically every  other  big  city  in  the  country." 

ANTIPOVXRTT  PROGRAM'S  ROLE 

What  can  be  done  to  curb  such  "violence 
to  the  social  fabric?"  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration believes  the  best  safeguards  against 
future  rioting  lie  In  measures  to  eliminate 
discrimination  In  housing  and  employment, 
together  with  heavy  doses  of  antlp>overty 
money  spread  across  many  welfare  programs. 
But  even  p>re6\milng  such  measxires  under 
ideal  conditions  can  open  new  oppwrtimitles 
for  Negroes  faster  than  the  social  conditions 
In    the    slums    can    breed    new    potential 
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woters-whlch  may  be  presuming  far  too 
^t^i-a  look  at  the  situation  In  Los  Angeles 
Sfgests  some  ot  the  problems  of  getting  any- 
thing  done  in  time.  ^^i,-. 

*^L06  Angele*.   city,  county   and  other 
^leTand  bodies   have   been  unable  to 
^  on  the  composition  of  a  board  to  ad- 
!?^ter  community   action   programs.     So 
^  .23  ^Uon    of    Federal    anttpoverty 
J^ev  is  being  withheld  until  they  can  come 
JTSh  rb<Ld  representing  the  required 
"Lxlmum    feasible    participation"    of    the 
.^munltlee  to  be  aided.     Somewhere.be- 
!S^T5  and  50  percent  of  this  $23  million 
to  Apposed  to  go-eventually-to  Watts  and 
mirrounding  Negro  areas. 
"W^i^  of  the  roughly  $5.7  million  In 
antlpoverty  money  which  has  found  Its  way 
toto  Los  Angeles  by  going  directly  to  iKhools 
«wl  social  agencies.  Instead  of  through  the 
▼et-to-be-formed  board,  has  yet  to  make  lU 
effects  felt.    A  summer  teen  crash  program 
to  provide  recreational  and  educational  ac- 
tivities for   youths   was  supposed  to  start 
when  Bchocri  let  out  months  ago.    But  there 
were  delays    In   getting   Washington   to  go 
aroimd  the  stUl-unformed  conununlty  board, 
■ays  Joe  P.  Maldonado,  executive  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Opportunities  Board. 
The  result,  he  adds:   The  program  started 
only  last  week— and  with  $801,000.  instead 
at  the  $1.4  million  originally  supposed  to  go 
to  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  summary,  It  can  be 
noted  that  progress  In  relieving  the  ten- 
dons and  frustrations  that  breed  racial 
explosions  can  only  be  relieved  by  appro- 
priate Federal,  State  and  local  programs 
requiring  the  expenditures  of  large  sums 
of  tax  revenues.  However,  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  fimds  in  the  "War  on 
Want"  in  underprivileged  America  is  a 
reasonable  Investment  in  America's  fu- 
ture and  an  investment  that  I  unhesi- 
tatingly urge  and  support. 


The  School  Book  Gap  Is  Being  Closed  in 
the  CleTcIand  Public  School  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
appeared  last  night  in  the  Washington 
Star  written  by  Sylvia  Porter,  entitled 
"School  Book  Gap  Must  Be  Closed." 

In  the  article,  Miss  Porter  indicated 
that: 

Today  69  p)ercent  of  the  Nation's  elemen- 
tary schools — with  more  than  11  million  stu- 
dents— ^have  no  libraries,  and  In  many  schools 
which  do  have  libraries  there  is  less  than 
half  a  book  p>er  child. 

Miss  Porter  goes  on  to  indicate  that 
educators  recommend  at  least  10  books 
per  child  per  school  year.  One  of  the 
educators,  of  national  stature,  who  has 
not  only  been  advocating  that  system  of 
10  books  per  child  per  school  year  but 
also  has  been  implementing  it  is  Superin- 
tendent Paul  Brlggs  of  the  Cleveland 
school  system. 

Early  in  his  first  year's  term  as  ad- 
ministrator of  our  school  sjrstem,  which 
be  has  just  completed.  Dr.  Brlggs  con- 
vened a  meetUig  of  businessmen  in  the 


city  of  Cleveland.   One  of  the  subjects  of 
discussion  at  ttiat  time  was  the  aj^alling 
revelation    that    the    135    elementary 
schools  ot  the  Cleveland  school  system 
did  not  hav?  a  lll»:ary  wl^ch.  was  easily 
accessible  to  the  students  of  the  school. 
Paul  Brlggs  indicated  at  that  time  that 
each  of  the  schools  was  to  be  a  benefi- 
ciary of  an  addition  of  a  library  facility. 
During  the  course  of  that  meeting, 
he  Indicated  that  it  would  cost  $10,000 
per  library  unit  per  school,  or  a  total  of 
$1,350,000.    In  an  immediate  response  to 
that  statement.  10  businessmen  stood  up 
and  pledged  $10,000  each. 

It  is  my  understanding,  as  a  result  of 
recent  conversations  with  Dr.  Brlggs  on 
this  matter,  that  100  libraries  have  been 
fvmded  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  each. 
It  is  Indeed  a  tribute  to  the  community 
spirit  of  businessmen  and  citizens  of 
Cleveland  who  have  come  forward  and 
have  met  this  challenge  frontly  of  the 
need  for  library  faculties  for  our  ele- 
mentary schools. 

In  addition.  It  Is  our  Interrtion  to  make 
sure  that  the  Cleveland  public  school 
system  and  the  Garfield  Heights  public 
school  system  and  the  Parma,  Ohio, 
school  system  will  receive  their  fair  share 
of  the  Elanentary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  well  as  the  Llbrwy 
Service  Construction  Act  of  1965;  $3s6 
milUon  has  been  allotted  to  Ohio  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Therfe  can  be  little  doubt  that  ele- 
mentary school  children  must  have  easy 
access  to  Ubrary  facilities  so  that  they 
may  become  familiar  and  comfortable 
with  the  books  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  their  academic  and  social  develop- 
ment during  these  critical  years  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  commend  this  Important  colunrn  by 
Sylvia  Porter,  "School  Bo(rfc  Gap  Must 
Be  Closed,"  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 
The  article  follows: 

School  Book  Gap  Must  Bi  Closed 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Today  69  percent  of  the  Nation's  elemen- 
tary schools— with  more  than  11  million  stu- 
dents—have no  libraries,  and  In  many  schocds 
which  do  have  libraries  there  is  less  than 
half  a  book  per  chUd.  Yet  educators  recom- 
mend 10  books  per  child  per  school  year. 

Today  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  4- 
year  colleges  and  86  percent  of  the  two-year 
colleges  have  Ubrarles  which  faU  to  meet 
minimum  standards  set  by  the  American 
Library  Associatitm. 

Today  total  spending  for  elementary 
BChoolbooks  averages  Uttie  more  than  $6  per 
student  per  year — enough  to  buy  aboxrt  three 
books.  In  some  States,  spending  on  school- 
books  averages  S4.76  per  student— enough  to 
buy  Uttie  more  t±ian  two  textbooks  a  year. 
Public  schools  spend  only  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  their  budgets  on  books.  To  pro- 
vide only  an  appropriate  minimum  number 
of  schoolbooks  would  require  a  four-fold  In- 
crease in  spending,  according  to  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education. 


spite  the  facts  that  we're  spending  blUlons  of 
dollars  each  year  on  education,  that  these 
■umi  will  oontlniie  to  swell,  that  education 
now  ranks  as  the  Nation's  number  one 
"growth  Industry." 

The  critical  shtwiage  persists  despite  the 
proved  links  between  literacy  and  Jobs,  l>e- 
tween  academic  attainment  and  lifelong 
earnings,  between  education  and  economic 
advancement  on  ail  fronts.  The  strictly  eco- 
nomic ImpUcations  of  the  book  shortage 
never  have  been  as  profound  as  they  are  now. 
"We  are  no  longer  talking  simply  about 
book  readers  but  rather  about  book  needers," 
says  Leon  Shlmkln,  president  of  Pocket  Books 
and  a  pioneer  In  the  adaption  of  low-priced 
paperback  books  to  school  use.  "What's 
more,  today's  fundamental  trends  cry  out  not 
only  for  more  books  but  also  for  new  types 
of  books  geared  to  flU  special  needs."  Here 
are  the  factors  behind  the  exploding  need 
for  mc»«  schoolbooks: 

Soaring  school  enrollments.  The  Increase 
in  students  at  all  levels  has  been  44  percent 
juat  during  the  past  decade — about  three 
times  the  rate  of  overaU  population  In- 
crease. College  enrollments  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  same  period.  During  the 
next  5  years  6.4  million  studenU  will  be 
added  to  today's  total  school  enrollment  of 
53.8  mUllon. 

The  lengthening  life  span  of  educatton. 
This  summer,  500.000  additional  pre-school- 
ers have  flooded  Into  classrooms  across  the 
United  States  At  the  same  time  enroll- 
ments at  the  higher  educational  levels — col- 
leges and  graduate  schools — are  multiirfylng. 

EXPANSION  nt  EDUCATION 

The  expansion  of  adult  education.  New 
basic  literacy,  training  and  retraining  classes 
are  getting  underway  and  millions  of  adult 
Americans  are  retvirnlng  to  school  to  learn 
how  to  make  meaningful  \ise  of  their  In- 
creasing leisure  time. 

The  growing  variety  of  subjects  tavight  In 
schools,  from  the  elementary  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced. As  Shlmkln  emphasizes,  "This  In- 
evitably must  Increase  the  demand  for  new 
and  different  textbooks." 

The  U.S.  Government  has  now  launched  a 
major  effort  to  close  the  "book  gap"  with  the 
new  $1.3  billion  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 — earmarking  $100  mil- 
lion for  schoolbooks,  plvts  another  $100  mil- 
lion for  "supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services." 

An  army  of  volunteers  has  rounded  up 
more  than  500.000  books  for  substandard 
schools  If  Appalachla.  Additional  funds  for 
books  are  being  made  available  through  var- 
ious anti-poverty  educational  programs. 

The  book  gap  smears  our  mountalng  ex- 
cellence In  education.  PlnaUy,  though, 
we  are  awakening  to  and  grappling  with  the 
problem. 


BOOKS  HEAD  LIST 

Today  elementary  schoolteachers  surveyed 
by  Grade  Teacher  magazine  put  mOTe  books 
and  library  faculties  at  the  head  of  their  Ust 
of  our  schools'  tirgent  needs — above  more 
classroom  space  or  higher  teacher  salaries. 
Over  the  past  half -decade  the  average  nxan- 
ber  of  books  bought  each  year  for  each  ele- 
mentary school  student  has  actuaUy  de- 
cUned. 

A  drastic  schoolbook  shortage  exists  de- 


Let's  Not  Be  Tricked  Into  Allowing  Los 
Angeles  Crimbals  To  Be  Blameless 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  19S5 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  it  was  to  be  expected,  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  being  deluged  with  pr<H>aganda  to 
excuse  the  criminals  who  were  respwvsi- 
ble  for  killing  33  persons  in  Los  Angeles, 
causing  $175  million  loss  In  burning 
down  places  of  private  business  and  in 
looting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
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down  to  Martin  Luther  King  the 

for  lawbreakers  are  trying  to 

ua  that  those  who  started  the 
and  did  the  burning,  the  looting, 

killing  are  not  to  blame.    They 
lave  us  believe  that  the  white 

America  are  responsible.    They 

sacrifice  an  outstanding  police 
he  chief  of  police  of  Los  Angeles, 
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responsible  editors  and  writers 
about  these  attempts  to 
responsibility    for    the    Los 
riots.     I  would  like  to  include 
of  these  remarks  an  editorial, 
of  Los  Angeles,"  from  the 
ham,  Ala.,  Post-Herald  of  Au- 
an  editorial,  "First  Things  First," 
August  18  issue  of  the  Wash- 
Daily  News;   and  an  article  by 
P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  "What  Hap- 
also  from  the  Washington  Daily 
Aiigust  18. 
Articles  follow : 


(From  tfie  Birmingham.  (Ala.)   Post -Herald, 
Aug.  16,  1965] 
'  L^E  Lesson  of  Los  Angeles 
taioody 


rioting  in  Los  Angeles  which 

^^ting  had  coet  the  lives  of  22  persons 

hiindred  of  others  injured  is  but  a 

of  far  bloodier  disorders  unless  re- 

f<^   law   is   restored    throughout   the 


tie 


place  to  begin  is  in  Washington — 
House,  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Department,  and  the  Congress. 
l4egro  has  been  coddled  by  the  vote- 
politicians  and  the  bleeding  hearts 
condoned  and  contributed  to  law- 
disobedience  until  he  considers  hlm- 
thelaw. 


Luther  King  who  himself  Qaunted 

Etnd  rike  to  prominence  on  violence 

disorder  is  rewarded  with  the  Nobel 

Fhze   and   is   treated   as   a   national 

loday  he  "deplores"  the  bloodletting 

i  ngeles  but  It  is  he  and  those  in  the 

nlsfration  who  bow  and  scrape  before 

mtist  answer  for  the  carnage  there. 

attorney  General  Nicholas  Eatzen- 

his  predecessor,  Bobbt  Kennedy, 

share  responsibility  for  this  wlde- 

4Qd  dangerous  brealLdown  in  respect 


we  demand  swift  and  certain  pun- 

for   tbe    law   violator   and   stand 

behind  the  efforts  ot  our  eoforce- 

oflcera  then  we  can  expect  rioting, 

murder,  and  rape  to  continue. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Atig.  18, 
1966] 
I        First  Thxnos  Post 

The  ocM-pees  are  but  freshly  buried,  and  the 
wreckage  of  bm^ed-out  buildings  still  scan 
Central  Avenue  in  the  Watts  district  of  Los 
Angelee. 

But  already  the  politicians  and  the  social 
theorists  are  busy  explaining  It  all  away. 

"These  people  were  culturally  deprived," 
they  say.  "They  were  frustrated.  They 
lacked  oppcatunity.  They  were  disai^x>inted 
by  delays  In  starting  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. And  iJesides,  it  was  pretty  hot  in  Los 
Angeles  last  week." 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  In  his  comment, 
seems  at  least  as  concerned  about  the  tender 
sensitivities  of  the  hoodlums  as  about  the 
horrors  they  perpetrated. 

"We  must  deplore  injustice  as  well  as  vi- 
olence," he  sajrs. 

What  pious  tripe. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  gangs  of  mad  dogs 
ran  wild  in  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  lor 
nearly  a  week.  They  murdered,  they 
maimed,  they  smashed,  they  burned,  they 
looted.  They  sniped  at  police  from  roof  tops 
and  ran  down  Innocent  children. 

The  thugs  who  committed  these  acts  were 
no  more  representative  of  American  Negroes 
as  a  whole — nor  even  of  those  living  in  the 
Watts  area — than  the  EMUinger  gang  was  rep- 
presentative  of  white  Americans  of  the 
1930'8. 

They  were  criminals  run  amuck.  And 
their  spree  was  ended  only  when  they  were 
met  with  overwhelming  force. 

The  one  important  thing  now  is  to  see 
that  those  who  are  guilty  receive  stern,  swift, 
full  punishment,  without  legal  or  sociologi- 
cal mollycoddling.  So  that  criminals  else- 
where will  be  deterred  from  using  flimsy  ex- 
cxises  for  outbursts  of  mob  violence. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  .*.ug    18, 
19651 
I  What  Happened? 

(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  sociologists  and  moralizers  are  desper- 
ate to  motivate  the  Los  Angeles  disaster  and 
well  they  might  be,  considering  the  empti- 
ness of  the  flimsy  hypotheses  on  which  they 
instinctively  relied.  The  Los  Angeles  explo- 
sion tests,  and  explodes,  several  of  these. 
Very  recently  we  were  told  in  a  national 
newspaper  that  interracial  frictions  at  Los 
Angeles  had  substantially  dissipated  as  the 
restilt  of  successful  biracial  diplomacy. 
Wrong. 

The  notion  that  the  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles 
expressed  the  frustration  of  the  larger  Negro 
community  at  the  intransigence  of  Ameri- 
can white  society  is  hardly  plausible.  The 
explosion  occurred  Just  at  the  moment  when 
a  major  civil  rights  bill  was  passed:  a  bill 
which  should  have  brought  to  the  Negroes 
whatever  that  satisfaction  is  that  comes 
from  having  gotten  an  unconditional  sur- 
render from  the  enemy,  namely,  the  south- 
em  whites. 

By  orthodox  standards,  the  Watts  district 
in  Los  Angeles  is  not  of  the  highest  octane: 
it  isn't  an  area  in  which  the  inhabitants 
suffer  from  unbearable  overcrowding;  from 
rats  or  lice  or  raging  disease.  In  purely  eco- 
nomic terms — for  those  who  always  look  tor 
that  explanation — the  people  of  the  Watts 
area  have  been  making  do.  Their  economic 
privations — again  In  economic  terms — were 
bearable,  and  people  go  to  California  in 
droves  precisely  because  their  expectations 
over  the  years  have  been  realized;  that  liv- 
ings are  made,  and  there  Is  progress,  year 
after  year. 

The  average  Negro  moving  into  Los  Ange- 
les could — can — ^hope  more  realistically  for 


material  progress  than  could  the  refugees 
who  trekked  there  during  the  depression  pe- 
riod, whose  hopelessness  was  written  into  lit- 
erature by  John  Steinbeck  in  "Grapes  of 
Wrath";  to  whom  it  did  not,  however,  occur 
to  go  about  shooting  innocent  people. 

And  yet  they  all,  in  the  Watts  district,  or 
rather  a  substantial  number  of  them,  became 
animals.  The  statistics  are  widely  known— 
30-odd  dead,  $200  million  In  damage. 

There  Is  no  discovering  the  single  baslr 
cause  of  such  disruptions  in  civlllzatioi 
Those  who  rush  to  make  out  of  this  episode 
a  case  for  invidious  racist  general izatioo- 
have  short  historical  memories. 

What  happened  In  Los  Angeles  was  at  least 
spontaneous,  as  for  example  what  happened 
in  Nazi  Germany  and  white  Russia  was  not 
spontaneous. 

What  it  does  remind  us  is  that  a  destruc- 
tive lawlessness  is  lodged  in  every  single  one 
of  us,  and  that  a  society  that  tolerates  such 
indulgences  in  lawlessness  oughn't  to  be  sur- 
prised when  the  destructive  flame  suddenly 
lashes  out,  tearing  people's  eyes  out  of  their 
sockets  and  burning  down  $200  million  wortli 
of  property. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  Mario  Savio,  hero  of 
the  anarchic  beatniks,  was  defying,  rouglily 
speaking,  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  of  the  governing  coun- 
cil of  Berkeley,  and  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  the  wisemen  on  the  faculty  were 
in  effect  egging  him  on. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  illegal  sit-ins  were  not  to  be  prosecuted 
for  having  defied  laws  that  were  unquestion- 
ably legal  at  the  time  they  were  broken,  be- 
cause in  due  course  Congress  passed  laws 
rendering  those  laws  illegal.  Two  years  ago, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  giving  a  commencement 
address  at  a  posh  eastern  college,  ventured 
the  thought  that  the  distinguishing  at- 
tribute of  the  heroes  of  the  future  may  be 
that  they  spent  time  in  Jail. 

Martin  Luther  King  never  tires  of  inform- 
ing us  that  those  laws  he  believes  to  be  un- 
just are  laws  that  men  ought  not,  if  they 
believe  as  he  does,  obey.  For  such  sentiments 
he  gets  Nobel  Prizes  and  extreme  editorial 
unction. 

If  there  is  a  point  to  be  got  out  of  this 
inscrutable'  tragedy,  it  surely  is  only  this: 
that  it  can  happen  again,  and  very  probably 
will.  But  that  it  is  very  much  likelier  to 
happen  again  so  long  as  the  Nation  coddles 
the  anarchic  teachings  of  the  Mario  Savios 
and  the  Martin  Luther  Kings  and  their  dis- 
ciples. 

The  best  way  to  guarantee  that  what  hap- 
pened at  Los  Angeles  will  happen  again,  is 
to  moon  over  the  affair  and  yap  about  in- 
justices by  whites  to  Negroes,  the  guilt  of  the 
white  slave  trader,  and  the  rest  of  it.  The 
other  way  is  to  recognize  that  the  Hitler  in  all 
of  us  surfaced  in  some,  that  it  must  not  be 
permitted  to  surface,  and  that  those  in  whom 
it  surfaced  must  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
and  above  all  denied  the  solace  of  sophis- 
tical defenses. 


Image  of  the  Congress  Versos  the  Image 
of  the  President  on  the  Sabject  of 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19, 1965 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  privilege  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
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XV-     T  .  ♦  /^^«,«,ift^»  ANTiPovEETT  p«o<aA«i  yct  havo  UiB  figurcs  on  spending  pro- 

to  appearbef  ore  the  J°i^J,^SSS^     ?  The  administration  authori-  bams  which  are  not  subject  to  the  tra- 

on  the   Organization   MCoi^re^    1  ^^^^^^ $1. 600,  coo.  coo  ditional  appropriations  process. 

nresented  a  rather  extensive  statement  ,j,^'^u3^  uui    1.900.000.000 

Sn  the  general  subject  of  congressional  The  House  oui.                     _                       

pxercise  of  the  money  power.    In  my  re-  ^^^^^  increase 400,000.000 

marks  to  the  joint  committee  I  made  general  housing  bhj.  laws  RPLAtivetotbb  printing  op 
Sme  reference  to  the  image  which  the  ^^.  .^^^.^ation  bui.....    6,408.000,000  ^        °°'''"^^  nrintin.  of  a 
nresent<:ongress  is  creating  on  the  sub-  ^  '              ($305000.000  be-  Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
E  of   economy   and  I  would   Uke   to  ^°^^iSSr-—    6,103,000.000  document  not  i^ready  provided  forby  law, 
&y  repeat  here  the  substance  Of  some  3,^^    ,„,    (•i.««.ooo.ooo    ^  ^^  ^  ^  Sd^anSJl^^rmS^^pSil^^^t:; 
of  those  remarks.                ^      ,,  ,  ,       ,     ^  above  administration  blU)_     7,893,000.000  f^''°°LDrobaSle  cost  thereof.    Any  execu- 
°  I  pointed  out  that  we  should  take  stock  Authorized        (Sl.moOO.OOO     ^  ^^^  ^  ^  uv^de^iSJent  b,SSu^ZS  or  iiepend- 
of  our  objectives.  above  administration  bill) .    8, 2^,  000, 000  ^^^  offlcTof  the  Government  submitting  re- 
Congress,    in    exercising    the    money  (Note. — some  <rf  this  is  in  the  form  of  ^^^  or  documente  in  response  to  inquiries 
power,    has     a    number    of     objectives-^  backdoor  spending,  some  is  not.)  from   congress  shall   submit  therewith   an 
Nearly  all  fiscal  reforms  are  to  some  ex-  public  works  and  economic  development  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
tpnt  advanced  in  the  name  of  economy.  snx  usual  number.    Nothing  m  this  section  re- 
^u't  economy  is  not  the  orUy  consider^-  ^his  new   bill  combines  features   of  'l^^f^^rTl^^^^^V^^v^. 
tion.    Doing  a  better  Job  of  organJaing  ^^^  former  programs— area  redevelop-  ^^^  ^^y^  ^  ^   i40,7!^i938) 
so  as  to  better  assure  ourselves  that  we  jj^g^t,  accelerated  public  works,  and  Ap-  Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
are  doing  the  right  things  and  makmg  pj^iaXJhia  aid.  presented  to  either  House.  shaU  be  referred 
the  right  decisions— setting  priorities—  Administration  bin  (per  year;  immediately   to   the   CJommittee    on   House 
Is  m  itself  a  worthy  object,  aside  from  the  ^^  ^^  number  of  years)  -       $5 10. 000, 000  Administration  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
apnnnmv  anflle  annate  bill  (oer  vear-  but  on  tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
"^rt^r^t  to  legislative  control  of  ^Ti«e%'^^?rs^U.ooo  a  ^^n^^^^^^l*.,??^?' 'rS^Se°S?^of"S: 
thrpurse.  fS>int«i  out  that  techniques  year  ^or  s  ye^  ti50  0^^^  SSSe^Ti.?^'.  Ji^'TrtlSri  S  Z 
and  procedures  are  unportant  but  that  ??0   above    administration        ^^  ^  ^  Publ^c^ter.  aLl  So  extra  copies  shall  be 
the  factor  of  the  greatest  importance  is  ^'^l"'--:"-:-^-;-;^"  printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
the  will   and  desire  of   the   legislative  h*"^  ;el;.^but  on  titifi  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  138,  p.  1937). 

branch.    There  has  to  be  the  wUl  to  pro-  J-ants,  $500,000,000  a  year 

mote  economy;  there  has  to  be  some  re-  ^^^  ^   yg^rs;    $250,000,000  ■                                 ~ 

straint.    There  is  no  other  lasting  way.  above  administration  biu) .       760. 000, 000  government  publications  for  bale 

With    respect    to    the    record    of    the  mh^itary  pat  raise  bd^l  Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 

President  versus  the  record  or  tne  i^on-  [Estimated  full  12  months  cost]  tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 

gress  in  this  general  connection  at  this  .rtj^jij^igtratlon    bin          $447,000,000  superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 

session  of  Congress,  I  should  like  to  make  jj^^gg   ^^iu            997.000,000  printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.  20402.  at 

a  few  general  observations.  senate    bin     Mid    authorized  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc 

We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  in  ($544,000,000    above   admin-  Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dls- 

than  the  President.  Our  economy  image  lan  pay  raise  »>"1J^°^^«  «»P<f«"'«  "'^  ^^^  the  Government.  The  superintendent  of 
if  weighed  in  the  balance  would  be  found  admmlstration  recommended.)  Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
wanting.  The  President  has  provided  elementary  and  secondary  education  bill  conditions  under  which  he  may  authortie 
magnificient  leadership  and  nearly  This  is  a  5-year  program,  the  first  the  resale  of  Government  pubucations  by 
everyone  will  agree  that  he  has  presented  year— fiscal  year  1966— being  a  specific  bookdeaiers,  and  he  may  designate  any  oov- 
aratherambitiousprogram  lnde«l  too  amount  the  r«nai^ng  4  years  being  Z^^^^^^^,,^^^,^, 'J^t^^l^^^ 
ambitious  for  some.  It  would  seem  that  open-ended  as  to  amount.  ^^  g^^jj  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  the  Superintend- 
the  outer  spending  limits  set  by  the  rj^g  ^j-st  year- fiscal  year  1966 —  gnt  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
President  would  satisfy  Congress,  but  amounts:  spectlve  department  or  establishment  of  the 
not  so.  .^     .    .  *  „*^„  Kill                     iki   9>i«;  000  000  Government    (U.S.   Code,  title   44,   sec.   72a, 

It  disturbs  me  that  the  President  is  J^^^S^'-  Tias.'obo^aSS  ^^'^^^'^^'^^    supp.  2). 

making    Congress   loc*    bad   from    the  above  administration  bui).    1,340.000.000 

standpoint  of  economy.    In  fact  it  would  medicare  bu^l  change  of  residence             , 

be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  legisla-  medicare     bill     involves     many  Senators,   Representatives,    and   Delegates 

tive  branch  is  making  itself  look  bad  in  T^    ^  tip  <LiTsecurity  oroSSn  who  have  chan^  their  residences  wUl  please 

this  connection.  P^^^^es  of   the  f^^^  .^^"^^J^^^^l  give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 

The  President  has  been  turning  off  same  payable  from  the  soci^  security  ^^^^^^  ^jg^^  ^^^^t  their  addresses  may  be 

some   liehts   to   stimulate   the   depart-  trust  fund  and  some  payable  from  gen-  correctly  given  in  the  record. 

Tn'ts  to  do  X!^^oi  getting  mor^  eral  Treasury  revenu^^  t^lSS^SS                    

for  our  money,  but  Congress  has  been  I  Y,^^?,ble  to  acquire  °^  ^^e  «PPf  J^^^                     

turning  the  lights  back  on  and  putting  in  J^^^"^^  *^°^*  °^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  *^  congressional  directory 

bigger    bulbs.  •                                       .„  onn  nnn  rwi  The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 

Now  I  am  not  at  the  moment  speak-  Administration  bin..                $4,200,000,000  ^^^  ^^^^^  committee  on  Printing,  may  print 

ing  about  bills  which  have  been  approved  AuUiorlzed       /•Zll^XllrWfm       k  100  000  000  for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 

by  the  Appropriations  Committees.    Ap-  above  administration  bUl) .     6.300,000,000  ^^^^  „j  ^^^^j,  p^i^^^g  the  current  Con - 

propriations  for  the  session  thus  far  are  -j-q  prevent  these  escalating  authori-  gressionai  Directory.    No  sale  shall  be  made 

below  the  budget.    I  am  speaking  of  au-  zation  figures  from  getting  cwnpletely  on  credit  (U.s.  code,  title  44,  sec.  i50,  p. 

thorization  bills  frwn  other  committees  ^yj  ^f  bounds,  pressures  must  be  exei-ted  1939) . 

of  the  Congress.  from  inside  or  outside  Congress,  and  pre- 

Authorization  bills  ^o^  new  Programs  ferably  from  both  printing  op  congressional  record 

and  for  enlargement  of  old  ones  are  the  rj^^  House  thus  far  this  session  on  the  ^"^"  ^**  ^         extracts 

beginning  point  of  the  legislative  spend-  ^^^^^^  appropriation  bills  Is  about  $1,900  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^,1  j^^  ^t.^  p^buc  printer 

hig  process     Ever-increasing  authortza-  ^^^.^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  President's  budget  re-  ^o  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 

tions   are  straws   in  the  wind   and  ba-  ^.^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^e  consid-  senator.  RepresenUUve,  or  Delegate,  extracts 

rometere  of  things  to  conie  jA^  to  this  ^                               ^^^  ^^          ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  congressional  Rkord.  the  per«)n 

respect.  Congress  in  a  numb«-  of  in-  ^„^i      ^^^  the  final  congressional  ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 

Sc^alSSl'^iSS^fesf  "'''"'■  ^tS:r:Sl"be  on  these  bills.    I  do  not  (U.s.  code,  title  44.  sec.  I85,  p.  1942). 
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First  t^icial  circuit: • 

Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:-  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mi-.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California.  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Utah,  Wyoming. 
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Food  and  Africulture  Act  of  1965 


SPEECSH 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONlfECTICTJT 

U,  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Axigust  19.  196S 
on,*  House  m  committee  of  the  Whole 
fl^  o?Se  site  of -the  Union  had  under 
^^^tton  the  bill  (HJl.  9811)  to  maln- 
"f*^.^  l^^me  to  stabUlze  prices  and  as- 
S«  SSuate  TuPpSe.  of  agricultural  com- 
•^uW^  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
""rS^S'cSts  SS  ProSte  foreign  trade,  to 
S?^eS?econo^c  opportunity  in  rural 
lr»»,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Food  and  Agricin- 
SreTtofl965.  In  particular  my  ob- 
Son  is  directed  toward  the  wheat  see- 
to  of  this  bill,  but  I  also  have  mlsgiv- 
.SS  about  other  sections.  MycoUeagues 
Sfall  awaxe  of  the  compromise  which 
S  been  reached  on  the  bread  tax  s^- 
tion  of  this  bill,  and  the  resultant  lan- 
ff^e  is  indeed  an  improvement  over  the 
original  suggestion. 

I  Sm  bSieve,  however,  that  our  wiUre 
approach  to  farm  legislation  must  be  al- 
tCTed.  We  must  reexamine  our  Philos- 
ophy concerning  farm  problems  and  their 

solutions.  ...  .  ^^, 

One  of  the  ways  to  solve  it  is  mx)st  cer- 
tainly not  to  pass  the  cost  of  our  ex- 
periments on  to  the  consumer.     Tms 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  Secretary  Freeman's  original 
proposal  to  effect  a  bread  tax.    I  have 
opposed  and   continue   to  oppose   this 
type  of  regressive  taxation.    It  would 
hit  with  devastating  Impact  the  people 
who  live  on  small  and  severe^  limited 
budgets.    We  may  not  think  that  a  i- 
or  2-cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread 
is  much  at  all.  but  to  the  person  who  pays 
6  percent  of  a  food  budget  for  wheat 
products,   it  is   a  significant  ^f^ea^. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  following  ta- 
ble, which  proves  that  our  lower  imcome 
families  use  almost  twice  as  much  toead 
as  famiUes  with  Incomes  over  $10,000: 
Wheat  consumption  by  family  income 


ence  with  Esther  Peterson,  the  Pr^i- 
dent's  extremely  able  adviser  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  I  include  my  corr^pond- 
ence  and  her  response  at  this  pomt  In  the 
Record: 

CONGBISS  or  THE  UNiriD  STATES. 

House  or  Rzp«esentatives, 
.   Washington.  D.C.  June  17. 1965. 
Mrs.  ESTHEE  Peteeson, 

special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer    Affairs.    Executive    Offices.    The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deae  Mas.  peteeson:    I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  certain  aspects  of  *^e  P"P°^ 
farm  bill.  especiaUy  those  »ecttoMWhlch  d«^ 
with   the  wheat  farming  Industry.    It  ap- 
™   to  me  that  the  mevlt^ler^^*  off^e 
^  would  be  an  Increased  ooat  of  bread, 
SnTi  am  turning  to  you,  a.  the  "presente- 
Se  of  the  interest*  of  the  coi^^^P^ 
lie.  for  assistance  In  this  problem.    Secretaiy 
Fryman  himself  has  stated  that  bread  wUl 
IIZT^  price,  and  this  cannot  but  be  deW- 
menUl  to  all  consumers,  eepeclaUy  the  lower 

income  families.  4  „+«,»«<■  haa 

I  would  like  to  know  If  any  interest  has 

been   demonstrated   by  varlou-   ««?^«' 

groups.    It  seems  perplexing  to  me  that  wr 

go°vSmxent,  wWch  Is  »^^8  f  ,^^  ^ 
it  knows  how  to  improve  the  lot  ot  tne 
'^r?r  Teo^e    could  ^Uonallze  a  tax  on 

^If a  month  when  we  have  J^  doneaway 
wltS  taxes  on  luxury  Items.  I  f  "f  ^  see  t^ 
ToS:  Slnd  plans  to  do  away  with  tex«  ^ 
S  coats  and%ut  taxes  on  ^^-^  ^ 
an  explanation  for  this  levy  on  the  bread 

"^It'seems  to  me  that  the  co^"^"^^* 
large  urban  famUles  and  the  P«*«;  *?«°^*^^ 
S  WK«lety,  should  not  be  singled  out  to 
^t^S  of  a  good  segment  of  our  farm 

^^very  Impressed  and  encouraged  by 
yourTffcJS'to  help  the  cons^^^%^ 
Jure  that  this  problem  has  not  escaped  ymtf 
Xntlon.  I  ^d  deeply  W««^^J^ 
comments  on  the  merits  of  this  proposaJ . 
^S^  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours.  r-TAt^n 

ROBOIT  N.  GIAIMO, 

Member  of  Congress. 


new  program  may  «ive  »200  'mUlioa.JiJl^ 
would  go  toward  doubling  'o«^,f*^W  "* 
the  needy  and  expand  other  P^  Je«»  «orlow- 
income  people,  such  ••  the  dlre«*  <"«fnia- 
UovToi  surplus  food  and  the  w^ftool  Itinch 

^""ISSSly.  according  to  the  CPI.  food  price* 
have  risen  less  than  other  items  over  the 
last  year.  ... 

My  ovm  feeling  Is  that  In  the  long  run  this 
program  and  the  competlUve  market  fluctua- 
tion will  ba  able  to  absorb  the  »hore«e  to 
wheat  prices.  I  hope  the  bakras  will  abeorb 
tWs  Increase. 

I  have  recently  been  in  touch  with  tte 
White  House  on  this  whole  matter  o^  rood 
nriclng  and  we  are  studying  this  area  care- 
fuUy  and  advising  the  White  House  of  the 
results  of  our  studies. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 


Annual  income  per  family 


Percent  of 

food  budget 

for  wheat 

products 


Home  use 

per  person 

per  week 


Under  $2,000 

£2,000  to  $2,999. . 
$3,000  to  $3,990.. 
$4,000  to  $4,999.. 
$5,000  to  $5,999.. 
$6,000  to  $7,999.. 
$8,000  to  $9,999. . 
$10,000  and  over. 


6.9 
5.8 
5.3 
6.1 
4.8 
4.8 
3.8 


Pound! 


3.8 
3.2 

2.8 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
i3 
2.2 


You  have  also  seen  other  statistics 
which  prove  the  vaUdity  of  this  dalm. 

Earlier  this  year  when  this  proposal 
was  first  advanced.  I  began  correspond- 


CoPY  OF  A  Urrra  Peom  Esthee  PmERsoK. 
sifSl  AssisTAirr  to  the  Pusa>i^  roE 

CONStJMEE  ATTAttS.  DATED  JTJNE  35 

•ninnk  vou  for  your  letter  d  June  17  eit- 
pxSSjy'SS  "nLn  about  c^-^^^ 
of  the  farm  bUl.  especially  those  secttons 
deal^  with  the  wheat  farming  industry.  I 
bSl%  course,  followed  these  ^^^f^ 
closely  and  with  great  concern  ae  to  the  ef- 
feet  on  consumers.  _  *.„.  ,>», 

AS  you  know  Secretary  Freeman  has  pre- 
dlcSi  that  the  price  of  bread  wm  be  mteed 
bv  1-oent  because  of  the  increased  wheat 
Ux  J.S^bukhel.  from  75  cents  to  $155.  Others 
Sft  iSetocrease  may  be  closar  to J-cento 
^Sat  the  increase  wUl  hit  the  PO«-  the 
Sniest  because  at  the  greater  consumption 
at  bretwl  to  their  diet. 

-STlarge  bakers  say  they  are  forced  by 
financial  considerations  to  pass  on  the 
S^Le  that  they  must  pay.  We  note^- 
Sct  that  the  cost  of  wheat  to  a  l-PO«^ 
SS  is  still  a.7  cents,  as  it  was  15  years  ag^ 
Sanwhlle.  the  retail  price  oj  a  loaf  hae 
risen  from  12.7  cenU  to  about  21  cent*. 
The  Department  ot  Agriculture  says  this 


JxjLT  28, 1965. 
Mrs.  Esthee  Peteeson,  • 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  Executive   Office   of   the 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deae  Mes.  Peteeson:  I  thank  you  for  your 
Informative  letter  of  June  23,  1965,  to  answer 
to  my  inquiry  expressing  concern  over  as- 
r>ectB  of  the  administration's  wheat  proposal. 
Ihave  been  apprehensive,  stoca   the  plan 
aeems  certato  to  have  harmful  effects  on  the 
disadvantaged  famiUes  to  the  low«-  income 
groups.     Further  research  on  my  part  has 
presented  other  questions  and  ^^^J^"^^^^^ 
Vlth  comments  you  make  to  your  lett«r.  have 
caused  me  to  write  to  you  agato  to  the  hope 

that  you  can  clarify  some  phases  of  the  pro- 
posal that  still  give  me  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  the  everyone  Is  to  agree- 
ment that  the  farmer  should  receive  a  fair 
return  for  his  wheat:  the  issue  1*  to  deter- 
mtoe  from  which  pocket  this  money  wiu 
come.  The  wheat  proposal  caUs  upon  the 
consumer  to  provide  these  sums  tat  tt* 
farmer,  and  I  note  from  your  lett«r  that  you 
Lo-ee  that  the  price  at  bread  wUl  go  up.  and 
St  it  has  been  report*!  "that  the  toa«« 
will  hit  the  poor  hardest  t>ecaus«  of  the 
greater  consumption  of  bread  to  their  diet. 
May  I  ask  your  comments  on  thsM  potot*. 

1   isnt  It  toevltable  that  a  rise  to  the 
price  of  bread  wlU  hit  hardest  at  ««  loww 

Scome  levels?     I  *^^«  :^,>^°"SSJ5^ 
the    Department    of    Agriculture    statlsUos 
SSw iS^Tl  percent  of  the  beverage  and  • 
SSTdiet  of  lo^  tocome  group.  l»,m«jde  up 
ofwheat  products,  against  only  9.1  percent 
S  upiS  tocome  f  amUles.    Somehow  we  must 
SlSTWr  thinking  with  President  Johnson  6 
?^ks on  June  21, 1965.  when  tje«^K^^ 
excise  tax  reduction  that:  "We  hope,  to  par- 
SSSL!^  provide  further  tax  «^ '"T*^ 
m  our  Nation  who  need  It  °iost-*»^,^ 
Siyers    who   now    Uve    to   the    shadow    of 
poverty."  ,  . 

2  1  find  It  hard  to  assess  the  relevancy  of 
remarks  that  the  cost  of  wheat  a  decadeago 
L  the  same  a.  the  cost  of  wheat  now  What 
portends  for  the  disadvantaged  fs^iUyU 
S^t  he  has  to  pay  for  bread  Your  1*!^ 
potots  out  that  wheat  prices  ^^^."^l^ 
toread  have  stoyed  the  same  whUe  brwd 
DriSS  have  gone  up  during  the  past  decades. 
SJTsmJI?  STa  cocinon  pattern  of  our  times. 
Tt^rould  serve  as  a  condemnation  of  the  to- 
l^fl^i  It  were  suted  that  they  now 
e^S  eSeL  proflU  or  that  they  are  pooriy 
managed.  . 

The  lndustry-8  financial  reports  Indicate 
thSit  opereii  at  a  profit  level  between  1 
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)erc€nt.      The  largest  bakery  In  the 

shows  a  1964  profit,  I  have  learned, 

nilllion  on  a  total  volume  of  $450  mll- 

1  he  added  coet  of  wheat  to  this  com- 

under    the    new    propoeal    would    be 

13  million.    In  view  of  these  figures, 

ire  public  and  which  are  based  on 

financial  returns,  is  it  not  unrealistic 

one  to  "hope  that  the  bakers  will 

the  increase",  as  you  stated  in  yo\ir 
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have  been  informed  that  most  of  the 
come  from  small  bakers.     Their 
Is  not  a  loss  of  profits.     Their  con- 
staying    in    biislness.      And    they 
In  an  area  where  bankruptcies  are 
high,  and  figures  amply  demon- 
his.    Shall  we  compound  the  tragedy 
the   lower   income   families   by 
more  and  more  small  bakers  out  of 
All  of  these  facts  being  present, 
t  hard  to  decide  for  myself  that  the 
can  absorb  the  cost,  and  must  ac- 
inevitability  of  a  rise  in  the  cost 
.  as  does  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


t< 


Ind  most  Interesting  yotir  comment 

ere  will  be  a  saving  of  $200  million. 

••woiQd    go    toward    doubling    food 

to  the  needy  and  expand  other  proj- 

low-income  people."    This  is  an  ex- 

xwBlbillty  since  it  would  at  least  re- 

the  lower  income  groups  some  of  the 

were  taken  from  them  to  support 

even  if  the  route  is  devious  and 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


August  20,  1965 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the 
original  provision  has  been  modified  and 
Is  more  in  line  with  national  procedures. 
It  still  represents,  however,  a  regressive 
tax  and  is  ssrmptomatic  o:  the  objections 
which  must  be  raised  about  our  entire 
agricultural  program. 

I  cannot  continue  to  support  this  type 
of  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  im- 
practical, inequitable,  and  ineflBcient.  It 
does  nothing  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  consumer  nor  to  put  agricultural 
procedures  into  proper  focus.  It  is  self- 
perpetuatlng  and  self-defeating.  When 
the  wheat  referendum  was  defeated  by 
American  farmers,  the  extent  of  dis- 
content with  this  approach  was  made 
clear.  We  must  find  new  appro8w;hes 
and  new  methods,  and  I  will  not  con- 
tinue to  support  methods  which  have 
been  proven  to  be  ineffective.  I  therefore 
feel  It  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 


f  ai  tners 
unwlel  ly. 

Now!  lere,  however,  can  I  find  any  hint  that 
the  m(  ney  saved  from  this  operation  will  be 
used  f  >r  such  programs.  Nor  did  the  ad- 
minlst  ation  even  suggest  such  uses  in  its 
ratlcmi  le  of  the  wheat  proposal.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  BwlmlnlBtratlon  and  proced\U'e,  I  find 
It  hard  to  see  how  any  specific  amount  could 
be  Ide  itlfied  as  being  withdrawn  from  the 
budget,  and  how  it  coxild  be  pinpointed  for 
complt  tely  separate  purposes. 

Thet  t  three  matters  occur  to  me  as  a  di- 
rect re  !ult  of  comments  made  in  your  letter, 
and  1 1  ook  forward  to  having  your  comments 
as  soo]  I  as  possible  since  they  will  be  help- 
ful to  me  and  to  my  colleagues  as  we  have 
to  ma]  :e  up  our  minds  in  this  troublesome 
situatl  an. 


t  le 


,  I  can  but  deplore  the  establish- 
ment if  procedtires  which  do  not  solve  any 
proble:  as  but  simply  add  fiirther  Inequities 
of  already  muddled  practices.    As  al- 
llappens,  legislation  that  fails  to  meet 
bead-on  in  an  attempt  to  solve  them, 
vrtth  it  nettles  that  cause  torment  for 
indefinite  future. 

the  inception  of  procedxires  to  short- 
budget  at  the  expense  of  specific 
groups,  bring  with  them  social 
that  become  instutionalized,  hiding 
^  lew  situations  that  need  a  real  cure. 
,  if  parity  for  farmers  is  a  responsi- 
t  is  a  national  responsibility  and  the 
should  come  from  the  Treasury  so 
burden  can  be  properly  distributed 
individuals  and  corporations.  For 
,  one  of  the  main  groups  that  would 
from  the  Freeman  wheat  propoeal 
be  the  manufacturers  of  farm  equip- 
ind  machln^7,  yet  there  is  no  pro- 
for  them  to  share  any  of  the  burden, 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  my 
and  I  intend  to  give  it  full  study 
to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion. 
wo4ld  be  most  helpful  for  me  to  have 
fiirther  comments  on  these  matters  at 
possible  moment. 
While  I  realize  that  you  are  not  responsi- 
this  proposal,  I  believe  that  those 
who  are  concerned  with  consumers' 
problehu  m\ist  recognize  that  this  is  but 
anothi  r  example  of  iinfalr  treatment  of  the 
consu  uer. 

Witl  1  best  personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Personal  Explanation 


bill  for  Federal  prisoners'  rehabilitation 
I  had  a  general  pair  with  Representative 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  On  this  roUcall,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr,  Speaker,  on  Monday,  August  9 
1965,  I  scheduled  further  conferences  iii 
my  district  with  my  constituents,  as  the 
present  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  been  running  so  long  this  summer,  i 
believe  my  constituents  are  entitled  to 
personal  consultations  on  their  problems 
without  the  necessity  of  making  a  spe- 
cial trip  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  was  advised  the  bills  scheduled  were 
District  of  Columbia  city  management 
bills,  and  were  not  controversial.  One 
contested  amendment  did  come  up,  the 
Sickles  amendment,  on  which  I  was 
paired  on  a  general  pair  with  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee.  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  rollcall  No.  228. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  August  2,  1965,  I 
was  in  my  congressional  district  in  Pitts- 
burgh participating  In  a  reception  and 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  celebrating  the 
opening  of  a  new  large  commercial 
center,  marking  the  progress  of  our 
South  Hills  area.  Also  I  had  confer- 
ences schedided  for  constituents  in  my 
district  to  save  them  otherwise  unneces- 
sary trips  to  Washington,  D.C,  for  con- 
sultation, which  personal  convenience 
they  certainly  appreciate. 

Had  I  been  able  to  be  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  each  of  the  three 
roUcalls  taken  that  day,  roUcalls  Nos. 
214,  215,  and  216.  I  was  informed  that 
the  leadership  of  both  parties  felt  the 
bills  scheduled  were  noncontroversial,  so 
the  votes  were  unexpected. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  unnecessary  na- 
ture of  the  roUcalls  that  the  results  of 
rollcall  No.  214  was  314  to  11;  rollcall  No. 
215  was  326  to  0;  and  rollcall  No.  216  was 
323  to  0,  so  the  opposition  was  negligible. 

On  rollcall  No.  214,  on  final  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  for  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  for  fiscal 
1967  and  to  authorize  the  apportionment 
of  such  amount,  I  was  listed  as  having 
a  general  i>atr  with  Mr.  McDowell.  On 
rollcall  No.  214  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  215,  final  passage 
of  HR.  8027,  a  bill  for  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment ofiScers,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  ask.  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  be  amended  to  correct 
the  erroneous  listing  of  a  Uve  pair,  "Mr. 
Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania  against,"  as  it  should 
have  been  a  general  pair.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On    rollcall    No.    216,    H.R.    6964,    a 
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Housmg  Law  Subsidies  Are  Testing  New 
Gronnd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  califorkia 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Tuesday,  August  10, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
13  issue  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  con- 
tained a  most  interesting  editorial  on 
the  omnibus  housing  bill  recently  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUegues : 

Housing   Law    Stjbsidtes    Are    Testing   New 
Ground 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  signing  of 
the  $7.5  billion  omnibus  housing  bill  Is  sig- 
nificant primarUy  for  its  unique  provision 
that  the  Government  will  provide  some  of 
the  rental  costs  for  low-Income  families. 
This  feature  is  an  effort  to  find  a  com- 
promise between  the  proponents  of  outright 
low-cost  public  housing  and  those  who 
maintain  the  government  must  not  com- 
pete with  real  estate  interests. 

In  the  new  law  government  will  seek  In 
two  general  ways  to  move  toward  decent 
housing  for  all,  while  not  going  too  deeply 
into  public  housing  construction.  One  way 
of  reaching  this  target  Is  the  rent  subsidy; 
the  other  is  a  low-priced  rental  program 
aiming  at  240,000  more  units,  100,000  of  them 
to  be  acquired  by  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
existing  housing  so  the  new  units  will  be 
scattered  among  privately  owned  homes. 
These  units  wUl  be  obtained  by  local  gov- 
ernments subsidized   by  Washington. 

The  law  calls  for  60,000  public  housing 
units  to  be  constructed  directly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  number  is  about 
twice  the  average  annual  public  housing 
starts  during  the  8-year  tenure  of  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Even  so  the  new  law  falls  far  short  of  the 
2  million  houses  a  year  the  National  Hoi;is- 
Ing  Conference  maintains  the  Government 
must  provide  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of 
population. 

The  law  sets  no  record  for  Federal  spend- 
ing for  housing.  It  does,  however,  reject  on 
every  level  the  reactionaries'  claim  that  Fed- 
eral spending  for  hoxislng  Is  socialistic.  un- 
American,  extravagant,  and  generally  des- 
tructive of  individuals'  freedoms. 


The  freedoms  these  Cassandras  are  talking 
.>v>ut  is  their  own  freedom  to  make  money. 
SSv  Ignore  the  theft  of  freedom  Inhownt 
in  rat  mfested,  degradingly  unsanitary,  and 
uriy  dwellings  now  occupied  by  millions. 

Tills  law  in  its  rental  subsidy  reflects 
Johnson's  conviction  that  Federal  spending 
which  results  In  productive  private  spend- 
tae  Is  an  economy.  The  theory  became  fact 
when  the  Federal  Government  reduced  its 
tax  revenues  in  order  that  more  money  be 
left  for  Jobs,  profits,  and  expansion. 


Foreign  Aid  Gap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  Bi  FRASER 

OF   MlNirXSOTA 

IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  16. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state- 
ment by  George  Woods,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  at  the  July  meeting  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention. 

This  is  an  excellent  statement  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid.  He  forcefuUy 
argues  that  we  are  approaching  a  crisis 
In  development  assistance  because  aid  is 
now  on  a  plateau.  This  Is  tragically 
ironic  in  light  of  the  growing  gross 
national  products  of  the  developing 
countries  and  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lations and  lagging  economies  of  the  im- 
derdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  statement 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  every 
member  of  the  House,  and  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  It  in  the  Record. 
Statiment  of  Mr.  Gcoaos  W.  Woods,  Prbh- 

dint  of  the  world  bank  group,  to  thk 

Ministerial  Meeting  of  th«  Developkint 

AssisTANCC    CosoirrTEX.    Paris.    Jxtlt    22, 

1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shotild  like  to  Join,  en- 
thusiastically, in  the  commendations  which 
have  been  extended  to  the  chairman's  report 
and  which  It  so  well  deserves.  The  chairman 
has  lucidly,  cogently,  and  comprehensively 
reported  on  developments  which  are  of  keen 
Interest  to  all  those  concerned  with  economic 
progress.  I  am  sure  that  the  document  will 
be  Immensely  useful  not  only  as  a  record  of 
the  past  year,  but  as  a  focios  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  very  seriotis  Issues  which  face  this 
meeting. 

When  I  say  that  this  meeting  faces  some 
»ery  serious  Issues,  I  am  not  speaking  Ughtly. 
For  I  firmly  believe  that  unless  the  countries 
represented  here  take  some  bold  decisions 
about  the  volume  and  character  of  develop- 
ment aid — and  take  those  decisions  soon — 
the  climate  of  economic  development,  which 
by  and  large  has  been  reasonably  good.  Is 
going  to  change  markedly  for  the  worse.  And 
by  "decisionB,"  I  do  not  mean  speeches  or 
resolutions,  I  mean  actions. 

If  we  look  around  the  world  at  what  has 
happened  recently,  the  record  indicates  that 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  developing 
countries  increased  in  1963  and  1964  at 
•bout  4.5  percent,  or  i>erhaps  2  percent  per 
esplta.  This  growth  was  in  large  ptat 
•chleved  by  reason  of  the  rise,  during  1963 
snd  1964,  m  the  prices  at  the  developing 
countries'  exports — a  useful  reminder  of  the 
•Bsential  role  which  trade  plays  In  the  whole 
development  business.  Unfortunately,  In 
the  latter  moQtbs  of  1064,  the  prices  d  agri- 
etiltxu^  primary  products  began  to  weaken 
>Qd  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  products — 


particularly  oocoa,  sugar,  and  coffee — the  de- 
cline has  been  preclpltoxiB. 

In  BCBoe  important  indl-vldual  countries  we 
can  see  some  cheering  examples  of  progress, 
often  achieved  In  the  face  of  serious  Ob- 
staclee,  1x>tb  economic  and  pcdlticaL  On  the 
side  of  the  aid  givers,  too,  there  have  been 
some  favorable  developments  over  the  past 
year.  There  has  been  evolving  a  healthy 
disposition  to  concentrate  attention  on  those 
countries  which  have  performed  satisfsu:- 
torUy  and  which  have  been  foUowing  sound 
economic,  financial,  and  development  pol- 
icies. As  the  Chairman's  report  notes,  there 
appears  now  to  be  a  greater  readiness  to 
coordinate  aid.  both  its  objectives  and  its 
terms,  in  the  interest  of  Increasing  Its  Im- 
pact. Although  some  of  the  established 
consortia  and  consiiltative  groups  have  been 
more  effective  than  others  In  achieving  such 
coordination,  on  the  whole  I  am  convinced 
that  these  mechanisms  can  and  will  prove 
to  be  an  instrument,  enabling  aid  givers  to 
assess  the  potential  performance  and  needs 
of  the  recipient  countries,  to  adapt  the  char- 
acter and  t^ms  of  aid  to  those  countries'  re- 
quirements, and  to  Identify  development  pri- 
orities. As  you  know,  the  Bank  has  decided 
to  step  up  substantially  Its  own  coordinating 
activities.  We  have  in  mind  the  organiza- 
tion of  five  (u:  six  new  consultative  groups 
within  a  matter  of  months  and  we  have  been 
In  touch  with  a  number  of  governments  rep- 
resented here  to  ascertain  their  willingness 
to  Join  In  these  endeavors.  We  shall  soon 
be  sending  to  governments  notification  of 
our  plan  to  convene  a  hlgh-levd  meeting  at 
the  time  of  the  Bank's  annual  meeting.  We 
expect  to  set  In  train  at  that  time  the  forma- 
tion of  new  groups  for  those  countries  for 
which  priority  attention  la  i^jproprlate.  We 
also  Intend  that  the  wotk.  of  the  consultative 
groups  already  raganlzed  by  the  Bank  will 
be  Intensified. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  hlgfallghts  on  ttie 
asset  side  of  the  ledger.  It  would  not  have 
been  fair  to  paint  a  ploture  which  Ignored 
the  Blgndfioant  progress  which  Is  being  made 
on  many  fronts.  But  what  I  really  want  to 
emphasize  here  are  the  serious  problems 
which  confront  those  whose  businese  Is 
development  finance. 

Many  of  the  lees  developed  countries  them- 
selves have  the  power,  U  they  have  the  will. 
to  overoome  particular  difficulties  or  to 
change  particular  drcumstances  which  slow 
down  their  eoooomlc  growth — oontlnulng 
poUtlcal  Inst&bUity  which  forecloses  effec- 
tive development  even  with  official  funds,  and 
completely  discourages  the  flow  of  all  Impor- 
tant private  InvestmentB;  exoesBtve  admln- 
kstratlve  or  defense  expenditures,  which  pre- 
empt already  limited  resooroes  without  con- 
tributing to  economic  growth;  tmreallatlc  ex- 
change rates;  and  so  on.  Bach  of  us  could 
draw  up  the  list. 

But  this  is  not  the  forum  In  which  to  con- 
centrate on  the  deficlendes  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  We  are  considering  here 
how  to  make  our  own  performanoe,  as  ald- 
glvers,  more  effective.  Since  It  is  fashionable 
nowadays  to  talk  of  a  "gap",  le*^  me  uae  that 
term  to  describe  a  situation  whl(dx  seems 
to  me  of  growing  concern  as  we  Judge  cnxr 
performance.  That  Is  the  varlanee,  the  very 
marked  variance,  between  what  the  de- 
veloped countries — ^the  DAC  countries.  If  you 
will — say  about  development  and  what  they 
do  about  it.  Unless  that  gap  Is  narrowed  and 
q\ilckly  narrowed,  I  believe  that  what  lies 
ahead  is  an  Inevitable  and  a  heartbreaking 
slowdown  in  economic  development  and 
even  in  international  trade. 

UNCTAD  debates  and  resolutions  are  a 
rich  source  of  official  assurances  that  eco- 
nomic development  la  at  the  forefront  of 
the  advanced  coimtrles'  political  concerns, 
and  of  agreement  in  principle  that  they 
should  provide  enough  asststiuioe  to  enable 
the  less-dereloped  world  gradually  to  achieve 
more  satisfactory  standards  of  Uvlng.   These 


assurances  of  help  to  the  developing  oovm- 
trles  for  the  realization  of  their  develc^- 
ment  potential  are  always  made,  I  know,  in 
all  slncertty.  But  If  we  look  at  the  figures, 
we  find  that  in  fact  aid  Is  now  on  a  plateau. 
The  total  net  ofilclal  flow  ot  long-term  cap- 
ital from  the  DAC  countries  has  remained 
at  about  the  same  level  since  1961.  Thla  Is 
despite  a  rise  in  gross  national  product  of 
the  Industrialized  countries,  over  that  period, 
at  a  rate  of  about  4  to  6  percent  annually — 
in  other  words,  by  perhaps  »40  billion  a 
year — with  the  resiilt  that  the  constant 
amoimt  of  net  offlctal  aid  represents  a  de- 
clining percentage  of  the  aid -givers'  national 
Income.  SlmUarly,  there  has  been  no  sig- 
nificant increase  In  the  total  annual  net 
fiow  of  public  and  private  financial  resources 
from  the  DAC  countries  to  the  developing 
world,  a  flow  which  has  In  recent  years  re- 
mained about  $9  bUlion.  This  amounts  to 
about  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  those  countries.  How- 
ever, if  receipts  of  profits,  dividends  and 
Interest  are  taken  Into  account,  the  annual 
net  contribution  to  the  developing  countries 
by  the  DAC  cotmtries  has  been  about  $6  bU- 
llon,  or  about  sl*-tenths  of  1  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product.  And  from  the  de- 
veloping countries'  standpoint,  the  level 
amount  of  assistance  provided  has  repre- 
sented a  declining  amount  p>er  capita — due 
to  the  Increase  In  their  populations  by  some 
2  to  3  percent  a  year. 

While  the  amount  of  external  finance  has 
tended  to  remain  static,  the  capacity  of  the 
developing  countries  to  make  productive  use 
of  resources  has  not.  Despite  differences 
In  performance  of  Indlvldusa  countries,  the 
abec«ptlve  capacity  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries has  been  steadily  expanding  as  their  In- 
stitutional structures  become  more  firmly 
esrtabllshed.  as  eAuceMoo.  and  skills  become 
more  widespread,  as  administratis^  and  man- 
agerial ablUtles  Improve,  and  as  project 
preparation  becomes  more  effective.  While 
agreement  Is  quite  general,  I  believe,  that 
abeorxjtive  capacity  can  be  expected  to  oon- 
tlnxie  its  growth — and  probably  aA  a  faster 
rate  than  has  prevailed  up  to  now — ^there  are. 
as  the  chairman's  report  notes,  widely  rang- 
ing estimates  of  the  figures  for  extonal-ald 
requirements  Into  which  that  capacity 
should  be  translated.  A  preliminary  Bank 
inquiry  based,  for  each  country,  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Bank's  country  specialists  and 
area  economists,  suggeerts  that  between  now 
and  1970  the  less  developed  countries  might 
productively  use  an  additional  >3  to  $4  Mlllon 
a  year.  I  myself  see  little  point  In  arguing 
about  precise  figures,  since  although  analyses 
and  eGrtlmates  of  the  developing  cotmtries'  * 
needs  for  external  capital  are  a  necessary 
background  for  decision.  In  the  end  the 
amount  of  aid  which  will  be  made  available 
will  be  determined  by  practical  and  political 
realities.  What  I  want  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever, is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  present 
level  of  finance  Is  whc^ly  inadequate,  whether 
measured  by  the  growth  rate  which  the  ad- 
vanced countries  say  they  are  willing  to 
faclllta/be  or  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
ternal capital  whl<A  the  developing  countries 
have  denxmstrated  they  can  use  effectively. 
The  whole  order  of  magnitude  of  external 
capital  flows  to  the  developing  countries 
wants  changing.  If,  to  achieve  that,  we  need 
to  change  political  dlmates — ^In  the  indus- 
trialized eoontrlee,  to  permit  a  much  greater 
flow  of  official  capital,  and  in  the  developing 
oounjtries,  to  encourage  a  much  greater  flow 
of  private  investment  from  abroad — then 
ways  of  doing  ao  must  be  explored,  must  be 
agreed  upon,  and  most  be  tmi^emented. 

I  suggest.  In  addition,  the  desirability  of 
a  new  perspective  on  the  part  of  donor  coun- 
tries. The  less-developed  countries  are  urged 
to  plan  their  development  for  a  reasonable 
period  ahe<ul.  Since  every  development  pro- 
gram necessarily  assumes  some  measxire  of 
finance  from  abroad,  the  realism  of  a  na- 
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development  plan   would  be  greatly 
and  therefore  the  likelihood  of  Its 
greatly  facilitated,  if  the  coun- 
questlon    could   formxUate   its    pro- 
wlth     some    broad     notion     of     the 
of    finance    which    might    be    ex- 
over  the  plan   period.    This  would 
I  the   donor  countries  themselves  to 
long-term  view,  agreeing  for  planning 
on  assistance  targets  over  perhaps 
5-year  period,  for  at  least  those  devel- 
»>untries  which  are  recipients  of  major 
of   aid.     These   targets   would,  of 
not  be  firm  or  Irrevocable  commit- 
Not  only  would  they  be  subject,  on 
of  the  donors,  to  yearly  legislative 
izatlon,   but   the    availability  of   the 
projected  would  in  every  case  de- 
upon    convincing    demonstration,    in 
reviews,  that  the  recipient  coimtry's 
performance  had  been  satisfactory. 
development  would  be  immensely 
,  too.  If  the  developing  cotintries 
have  some  measure  of  assurance  that 
levelopment  programs  will  not  be  dis- 
by  sharp  declines  in  export  earnings 
unpredictable   fluctuations   in  corn- 
prices.     We  are  studying  what  con- 
the  Bank  and  IDA  might  make  in 
^  onnection  pursuant  to  the  tJNCTAD 
on  the  United  Kingdom-Swedish 
for  supplementary  financing,  and 
we  may  have  some  proposals  to  put 
on  this  matter  this  fall, 
me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the 
of  aid — a  problem,  as  the  chairman's 
notes,  which  is  inseparably  linked  to 
D^Agnltude  of  aid.     While  the  capacity 
foreign  capital  has  been  growing  and 
cfsntinue  to  grow,  the  ability  of  many 
countries  to  service  additional  ex- 
debt  on  conventional  terms  is  declln- 
7ou  are  all  familiar  with  the  relevant 
but  they  bear  repeating. 

total  external   public   debt — long 
short  term — of  the  developing  countries, 
£  roup,  is  estimated  at  about  $38  billion, 
s  morUzatlon  and  Interest  payments  on 
i  iebt  may  be  as  high  as  $3.5  billion  a 
This  debt  amounts  to  about  15  per- 
the  combined  gross  national  product 
developing  countries.    Service  charges 
have  been  rising  by  more  than  10  per- 
)er  year,  despite  a  few  important  re- 
operations, and  they  now  amount 
12  percent  of  the  developing  coun- 
total  export  earnings.    These  levels  of 
service    are   dangerously   high.     They 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  proceeds  of 
]  3ans  must  be  devoted  to  servicing  pre- 
y  contracted  obligations,  rather  than 
Invested  in  new  productive  develop- 
Indeed,  when  all  service  and  dividend 
on  both  public  debt  and  private 
are  taken  into  account,  the  back- 
!rom  the  developing  countries   offsets 
half   the  entire  gross  capital   Inflow 
these    countries    receive    from    all 
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Noi  withstanding  these  facts  and  despite 
g  ineral  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
aid  to  the  circumstances  of  recipient 
there  has  been  overall  only  a 
improvement  in  the  terms  of  aid.  A 
study  by  the  VS.  Oovemment  has. 
.  noted  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
<  ning  of  the  terms  of  n.S.  assistanct 
t  In  emphasis  from  grants  to  loans  and 
loans  repayable  in  local  currency  to 
repayable  in  dollars,  together  with  an 
in  the  minimum  Interest  rate  on 
doUai-repayable  loans.  Other  aid-giving 
countries,  which  prevlovisly  offered  aid  on 
much  harder  than  those  of  the  United 
,  have  softened  those  terms  somewhat, 
yet  sufficiently — on  average,  they  do 
ret  approach  even  the  hardened  U.S. 
The  problem  of  aid-tying,  as  the  re- 
the  chairman  notes,  remains  a  serious 
difficult  one.  As  we  all  know,  the  harder 
t  srms  of  lending,  the  larger  will  be  the 
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amount  of  gross  capital  transfers  necessary 
to  assure  a  given  net  transfer  of  resources, 
and  the  longer  it  will  take  for  the  developing 
world  to  be  assured  of  the  gradual  but  steady 
growth  which  the  DAC  members  have  In 
principle  undertaken  to  assist.  The  recent 
announcement  of  the  United  Kingdom  that 
it  will  make  long-term  development  loans 
free  of  interest  or  management  charges  to 
selected  developing  countries  reflects  a  com- 
mendably  long-range  view,  all  the  more  to 
be  applauded  because  It  has  been  taken  by 
a  country  which  Is  Itself  confronted  by  dlf- 
flcult  and  pressing  problems  in  Its  own 
economy.  We  can  hope  that  this  policy  will 
prove  a  lodestar  for  other  countries. 

If  the  considerations  I  have  mentioned  are 
taken  together — the  levellng-off  of  aid  not- 
withstanding the  Increasing  absorptive  ca- 
pacity of  recipient  countries,  the  tendency 
toward  a  hardening  of  aid  terms  notwith- 
standing the  increasing  magnitude  of  the 
debt  biu-den — and  if  the  are  viewed  against 
the  background  of  a  certain  boredom,  at  the 
least,  and  disillusionment,  at  the  worst,  with 
the  subject  of  development  finance  in  most 
of  the  countries  represented  here,  you  can 
see  why  I  am  so  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pects for  economic  development.  You  can 
see,  too,  why  I  consider  it  so  urgent  that  the 
governments  represented  at  this  meeting 
should  take  a  flrm  decision  to  reverse  recent 
trends,  not  only  by  very  substantially  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  their  aid  but  also,  and 
importantly,  by  making  an  even  larger  pro- 
portion of  It  available  on  very  easy  terms. 

This  brings  me  logically  and,  I  daresay,  not 
unexpectedly,  to  a  more  parochial  and  Insti- 
tutional point.  Governments  have  at  hand  a 
ready  vehicle  for  avoiding  the  threatened 
slow-down  of  economic  development  and  for 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  objectives 
subscribed  to  at  the  1964  UNCTAD  Confer- 
ence— I  refer  to  the  forthcoming  EDA  re- 
plenishment. The  amount  of  that  replenish- 
ment is  of  course  a  matter  for  the  collective 
Judgment  of  governments.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  useful,  productive  and 
high  priority  opportunities  which  would  en- 
able IDA  to  invest  at  a  rate  several  times  that 
permitted  by  the  resources  which  have  been 
available  to  It  up  to  now. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to  In- 
vesting in  development  through  IDA.  It  is 
devoted  to  encouraging  countries  to  follow 
appropriate  economic  policies.  Its  credits 
are  used  to  finance  only  those  projects  and 
progrsims  which  are  soundly  conceived  and 
which  can  be  efficiently  executed.  IDA'S 
financing  terms  are  concessionary,  but  no 
concessions  are  made  in  the  project  stand- 
ards which  It  applies.  Through  IDA,  the  aid- 
giving  countries  can  achieve  their  objec- 
tives— and  here  I  quote  from  papers  before 
this  meeting — of  "relating  the  financial 
terms  and  the  appropriate  'mix'  of  hard  loans 
and  soft  loans  or  grants  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  the  circiunstances  of  each  under- 
developed country  or  group  of  countries,  of 
seeking  greater  comparability  among  con- 
tributing countries  In  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  aid,  and  of  achieving  further  overall 
softening  of  terms."  The  DAC  countries 
have  recognized  the  desirability  of  keeping 
the  tying  of  bilateral  aid  to  the  minimiun 
consistent  with  political  and  balance-of -pay- 
ments considerations.  Aid  extended  through 
IDA  is  freed  of  procvirement  restrictions — to 
the  full  extent  of  the  amoiint  contributed, 
automatically  and,  most  Important  of  all, 
by  slmviltaneous  and  concerted  action  of  all 
the  contributing  countries.  IDA  thiis  not 
only  affords  a  means  of  making  untied  aid 
ix>lltically  more  palatable  but  It  assures  that 
the  funds  provided  will  buy  the  greatest 
amount  of  development. 

In  saying  this,  I  recognize  that  I  may  not 
be  wholly  free  of  institutional  bias,  but  I  am 
convinced,  after  some  years  of  experience, 
that  It  is  development  finance  provided 
through  multilateral  channels  and  invested 


Bololy  on  the  baals  of  economic  consider. 
tlons  wlil<di  proves  in  the  long  run  meet 
beneficial  to  developing  and  developed  coX 
tries  alike. 


The  Law  and  Public  Education 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH.  JR. 

OF  TIRGIiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ingly In  recent  years,  educatx)rs  have  had 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  impact 
of  the  law  on  their  profession.  In  this 
connection,  I  take  the  liberty  of  bring, 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.  a  portion  of  an  interesting  paper 
presented  to  the  Virginia  School  Boards 
Association  by  Tyler  Pulcher,  division 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Amherst 
County,  Va..  as  follows: 
The  Legal  STSucrnuc  of  the  Public  School 
System  in  Vihginia 

(By  Tyler  Pulcher) 

The  legal  structure  of  our  public  school 
system  is  bom  or  found  in  democracy.  We 
have  democracy,  and  we  have  a  public  school 
system.  The  public  school  system  Is  one  of 
the  priceless  pictxu'es  produced  by  democ- 
racy in  action.  Democracy  produced  It,  and, 
in  tiun,  it  sustains  democracy. 

In  a  monarchy,  the  king  Is  sovereign.  In 
a  democracy,  each  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we,  the  people,  are  the 
"sovereign."  The  people  rule  In  a  democ- 
racy, and  they  rule  by  law.  Therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  democracy  Is  predicated  upon 
the  proposition  that  each  citizen  Is  a  sov- 
ereign; in  other  words,  a  king.  This  Is  his 
right.  This  Is  his  status.  What  about  his 
responsibilities  ? 

In  reference  to  responsibilities  In  a  de- 
mocracy, each  citizen  Is  presumed  to  know 
how  to  rule  himself.  If  this  presumption 
Lb  to  be  a  fact,--and  this  It  must  be  for  an 
efficient  repubUc,  then  each  person  must 
first  learn  how  to  govern  himself.  This 
learning  may  take  place  in  a  private  school. 
but  the  great  citadel  of  learning  is  a  public 
school  system.  Therefore,  again  let  It  be 
said  that  our  public  school  system  was  born 
In  democracy,  and,  In  turn.  It  sustains  de- 
mocracy. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  theory  of  democ- 
racy. It  Is  a  beautiful  theory.  How  won- 
derful it  is  to  be  a  sovereign.  How  wonder- 
ful It  Is  to  know  how  to  govern  one's  self. 

Then  the  thought  arises,  if  he  canrtot  gov- 
ern himself  individually,  how  can  "they  gov- 
ern themselves  collectively?" 

Today  in  our  space  age,  a  beautiful  theory 
of  government  has  become^  a  dire  necessity. 
Then,  as  now,  public  school  education  was 
needed  to  teach  each  citizen  enough  to  know 
how  to  govern  himself.  By  now,  education 
is  more.  It  has  become  our  first  line  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  Is  a  necessary  process  for 
survival. 

What  we  know  and  hear  as  men  and 
women  we  cannot  forget  as  educators.  I 
have  heard  and  you  have  heard  that  democ- 
racy Is  sick— that  our  society  is  sick,  and, 
therefore,  we,  the  components  of  democracy, 
are  sick.  One  of  the  components  of  democ- 
racy is  the  public  school  system.  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  a  sick  democracy  produced 
an  Oswald;  that  the  high  rate  of  crime,  that 
the  niunber  kUled  on  highways,  the  increase 
in  divorce  rates,  all  ax«  evidences  of  a  sick 
democracy.    If  this  la  true,  what  is  the  cure? 


This  thought  will  be  renewed  near  the  end 

''^iS^'s^^ct^^Tu  my  subject.    To  «^ 
«ointwe  have  observed  that  the  legal  stnio- 
S^  of  our  public  school  education  to  buUt 
S^S^ocracVin  action,  for.  by,  and  of  the 
nloDle    and  we  have  observed  comments  ^ 
S«tfnlng   and  we  have  seen  the  dim  glow  at 
danger  'signals.    Now,  however,  for  a  mo- 
n»Bnt    let  us  be  specific. 
"  Abllc  school  education  is  a  State  func- 
tion    It  was  made  so  by  the  10th  amend- 
ment to   the   constitution    of   the   United 
Rtites     In    part,    this    amendment    reads: 
S  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Un  ted 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
resoectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  said  amendment.  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  expressed  powers.  Nowhere  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  public 
school  education  mentioned,  much  less  ex- 
pressed. Public  school  education  Is.  there- 
fore  a  reserved  power  of  the  State. 

As  to  our  State  government,  we  have  three 
branches— the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  Judicial.  These  branches  of  government 
are  founded  upon  a  constitution.    Then  the 

question  is:  ..       .     m- 

How  did  public  school  education  in  Vir- 
elnia  get  its  start? 

Did  one  of  the  several  constitutions  of  vir- 
Rlnla  give  birth  to  this  great  system? 

Did  It  begin  by  order  of  the  Governor,  ex- 
ecutive branch? 

Did  it  originate  by  the  decision,  order,  or 
decree  of  a  Judge,  the  Judicial  branch? 

Or  did  it  begin  by  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly,  the  legUlatlve  branch? 

The  answer  Is  that  public  school  education. 
In  Virginia  was  begun  by  thaUegJfllative 
branch  of  government,  the  General  Assfmbly 
of  Virginia.  Let  us.  therefore,  look  Intp  his- 
tory for  a  few  actions  by  the  general  as- 
sembly which  gave  b\Tth  to  this  priceless 
piece  of  democracy. 

In  1619,  100  orphan  children  were  sent  to 
Virginia  to  be  apprenticed  and  to  be  taught 
by  their  masters  some  good  trade.  Heatwole 
said  that  this  marked  the  beginning  of  ele- 
mentary school  education  in  Virginia. 

In  1643,  the  Staite  leglslatvire  passed  a  law 
placing  upon  overseers  and  guardians  the  re- 
sponsibility for  instructing  their  orphan 
charges  in  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
rudiments  of  learning. 

In  1646,  the  State  legislature  passed  on  Ap- 
prentice Act  reqxilring  owners  to  instruct  and 
catechize  their  slaves  in  order  that  the 
heathen  might  have  Christian  training. 

In  1705,  a  law  was  passed  which  provided 
that  masters  be  compelled  to  teach  orphans 
to  read  and  write. 

In  1727,  the  general  assembly  passed  an 
act  to  "bind  out"  or  "put  In  service  as  ap- 
prentice" the  children  of  poor  and  neglect- 
ful parents. 

In  1748.  another  law  was  passed  authorizing 
the  wardens  of  a  chm-ch  to  apprentice  the 
children  of:  "Any  persons  adjudged  by  the 
county  court  as  incapable  of  supporting  and 
bringing  up  their  children  in  honest  course 
or  to  take  due  care  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  their  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity." 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  public  school 
education  In  Virginia  had  a  humble  begin- 
ning It  was  Initiated,  inaugiu-ated.  and 
started  by  the  legislative  branch  of  Virginia 
government,  and  in  the  beginning  and  for 
some  years  thereafter  pubUc  school  educa- 
tion was  for  the  poor- f or  those  who  couldn  t 
pay  the  bill  for  private  learning. 

The  first  of  the  several  constitutions  of 
Virginia  that  recognized  public  school  educa- 
tion and  created  the  franaework  for  a  state- 
wide system  of  education  was  the  Under- 
wood constitution  of  1869.  This  constitution 
grew  out  of  the  CivU  War  and  in  much  liter- 
ature It  Is  referred  to  as  the  "hated  UnAvr- 


wood  constitution."  However,  ,from  the 
standpoint  of  public  school  education.  It  had 
several  ImpOTtant  provisions. 

One  of  these  provlslona  reads  as  follows: 
-To  provide  by  law,  at  Its  first  session  under 
this  constitution,  a  unified  system  of  pubUc 
free  schools  and  for  Its  gradual,  equal,  and 
ftill  introduction  Into  aU  the  coimties  of  the 
State  by  the  year  1876,  and  as  much  sooner 
as  possible." 

This  constitution  also  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  chief  State  school  officer 
known  as  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  elected  by  the  general  assembly, 
and  a  State  board  of  education  composed 
of  the  Governor,  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  attorney  general, 
with  power  to  appoint  and  remove  all  county 
superintendento  ot  schools,  to  manage  the 
school  fund,  and  to  supervise  the  higher 
grades  as  later  determined  by  law. 

Article  8.  section  14.  of  this  constitution 
made    a    provision    for    future    compulsory 

school  laws.  ,   ,     . 

Our  present  constitution  of  Virginia  is  an 
Improvement  over  the  old  Underwood  con- 
stitution of  1869.  Section  129  of  this  con- 
stitution provides:  "The  genial  assembly 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a^  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  free  schools  throughout  the 

State  " 

Then,  of  course,  section  130  creates  the 
State  board  of  education;  section  131  creates 
the  ofttce  of  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruc- 
tion; section  133  prescribes  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  State  board  of  education;  sec- 
tion 133  creates  school  districts  and  school 
trustees  or  local  school  boards  and  local 
school  board  members;  section  136  deals  with 
local  school  taxes,  etc.  As  of  now.  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem is  a  product  of  State  constitutional  law. 
The  ceUs,  the  tissues,  and  vital  organs  for 
this  skeleton  are  supplied  by  the  acts  of  the 
general  assembly.  Therefore,  life  is  given  to 
our  pubUc  school  system  by  constitutional 
and  statutory  laws,  or  by  the  State  consti- 
tution and  Stete  legislature. 

The  public  school  system  is  big  business, 
Consequentiy.  administrative  agents  are 
needed  to  execute  and  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram Thus,  the  State  board  of  education 
and  the  local  school  boards  were  created  by 
constitutional  law  and  activated  by  State 
legislative  enactments. 

The  State  board  of  education  is  an  ad- 
ministrative agent  of  the  Stete.  operating 
on  the  Stete  level,  and  the  local  school  board 
Is  an  administrative  agency  of  the  Stete  op- 
erating on  the  local  level,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  partnership  concept. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  two  agen- 
cies is  to  carry  out  the  wUl  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  as  It  operates  within 
constitutional  bounds. 

Another  great  force  has  entered  the  public 
school  system.  It  has  been  present  for 
many,  many  years,  but  only  ««'°«y.^.i* 
t>een  given  wide  and  intensive  publicity. 
This  force  is  the  Federal  Government.  True 
It  is  even  though  constitutlonaUy  pubUc 
school  education  is  a  Stete  function. 

On  this  subject,  the  furor  began  In  1954 
and  has  continued  with  tmabated  force  un- 
tU  this  day.  In  the  weU-known  Brown 
case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Covirt  struck  the 
"separate  but  equal  doctrine"  previously  held 
by  the  Court  and  ruled  that  "separate  per  se 
OT  In  Itself"  was  unequal  and.  therefore.  In 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  It  was  here  that  the 
Court  reversed  itself,  estobllshed  a  new  doc- 
trine, ignored  precedence,  and  took  Judicial 
notice  of  certeln  principles  of  psychology  and 

sociology.  ^  .       - .  ^^, 

We  have  before  us  two  statements  of  legal 
fact  which  appear  hard  to  reconcUe.  "The 
first  Is  that  public  school  education  Is  the 
function  of  the  Stete;  and  secondly,  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  a  powerfiU  force 
in  the  operation  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem. 


How  could  this  be?  Ijefs  take  a  look. 
In  so  doing,  we  ask  ourselves.  "What  are 
the  legal  doorways  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enters?" 

One  of  these  Is  contained  In  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  of  the  United  Stetes  Constitution 
which  reads  In  part:  "Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  lay  and  coUect  texes  •  •  •  to 
pay  debte.  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  Stetee." 

The  latter  Is  known  as  the  general  wel- 
fare clause  of  the  United  Stetes  Constitution. 
It  is  by  the  authority  of  the  general  welfare 
clause  that  Congress  provides  money  for  tiie 
school  lunch  program,  school  equipment  and 
materials  in  science,  math,  foreign  languages, 
ete.,  financial  support  to  the  departmente  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics  In  high 
school,  and  shop  buildings  and  equipment  in 
certain  vocational  areas.  Tea,  these  are 
illustrations  of  the  general  welfare  clause  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  at  work. 


Dr.  Maxwell  SUver— "America, 
of  Thee  1  Sins'* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19. 1965 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  OfTer  for  IncluslMi  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  exceUent  poem 
written  by  Dr.  Maxwell  SUver  of  227 
Riverside  Drive,  New  Yoric  City,  N.Y. 
Dr  Silver  is  the  father  of  Pittsburgh  s 
young  outstanding  rabbi  and  my  good 
friend.  Rabbi  Harold  SUver  of  the  Temple 
Emanuel  in  Mount  Lebanon. 

Dr  Silver  is  also  the  author  of  the 
successful  volume,  "Retirement  as  a  New 
Career"  on  the  full  and  productive  Ufe  a 
senior  citizen  can  have  after  retlronent. 
The  following  is  a  short  biography  to  In- 
troduce this  fine  author  and  his  poem, 
"America,  of  Thee  I  Sing" : 

About  the  Authoe 
Bom    m    Lithuania,    Maxwell    SUver    was 
brought  to  this  country  by  his  parento.  at- 
tended New  York  City  schools.  City  C^leg* 
and  Columbia  University,  and  oMnpleted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  that  city.    In  1916 
he  was  recipient  of  three  degrees,  A3,  and 
MA   from  the  university,  and  the  degree  of 
rabbi  from  Hebrew  Union  College.    His  first 
Dulplt  was  with  Temple  Israel  In  Lafayette. 
Ind     where  he  also  lectured  before  faculty 
and  student  bodies  at  Purdue  University,  and 
founded    the   Jewish    Community    Journal. 
After  serving  as  a  chaplain  in  WotW  War  I. 
he  went  to  the  Free  Synagogue  of  Flushing. 
Long  Island,  and  at  the  end  of  his  active 
rabbinate  there  in  1922,  turned  to  a  banking 
career.     He  was  manager,  then  vice  presi- 
dent   of  the  Public  National  Bank  Sc  Trust 
Co    of  New  York,  and  continued  as  a  vice 
president  when  it  merged  with  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  of  New  Ywk.    During  his  banking 
years    he   wrote   "The   Ethics    °fJ^J^^^' 
(1936.  Block)  and  "The  Way  to  God";  (1950. 
Philosophical    Library).      In    1928^' Justice 
and  Judaism,"  an  essay  he  had  written  at 
Hebrew  Union  CoUege  which  had  won  for 
him  the  Kaufman  Kohler  Prize,  was  pub- 
lished   and   Louis    P.    Jacobs,    a    single    tax 
movement  leader.   Invited   him  to  London 
"Retirement  as  a  New  Career-  is  a  product 
of  Dr   Silver's  own  retirement  career.    So  Is 
a  forthcoming  book,  "Another  Look  at  the 
Problem  of  Happiness."  and  a  one-act  play. 
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The  Riots:  Why  and  What  Next? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  26. 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker.  Ros- 
coe  Drummond's  column  In  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  is  In  my  opinion 
the  best  summation  on  the  recent  tragic 
Loe  Angeles  events,  particularly  so  since 
Mr.  Drummond  did  not  deal  in  person- 
alities.    On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  such 
personalities,  of  course,  that  will  give 
reality  to  the  understanding  so  sorely 
needed  In  the  present  situation: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  20, 
1965] 
Thi  Riots:  Why  and  What  Next? 
(By  Roecoe  Drximmond) 

No  good  whatsoever  can  come  from  gloss- 
ing over  the  meaning  and  menace  of  the  Los 
Angeles  rioting. 


Some  choose  the  gloss  of  saying  that  this 
was  not  a  "race  riot."  It  was  racial  violence 
in  the  extreme.  It  does  not  help  to  pretend 
otherwise.  In  tlie  words  oX  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  it  was  a  "blind  and 
misguided  revolt" — a  revolt  by  deprived  and 
frustrated  Negroes  against  white  society. 

The  Issues  are  racial.  The  grievances  are 
racial.  The  consequences  are  racial.  No 
benefit  will  come  from  pallid  phrases  cover- 
ing them  up. 

Some  are  so  eager  to  center  instantly  on 
the  Injustices  and  hurt  which  caused  thi« 
violent  lashing  out  that  they  tend  to  dismiss 
the  horrible  Injustices  and  hurt  which  the 
rioters  poured  on  innocent  people — and  or- 
derly government. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  gross  grievances 
which  must  be  corrected,  but  they  do  not 
make  groes  violence  a  Justified  or  a  tolerable 
or  a  useful  means  of  protest.  More  such 
violence  in  Loe  Angeles  or  elsewhere  can  set 
back  the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  for  Ne- 
groes a  decade. 

President  Johnson  rightly  said  that  the 
attempt  to  redress  Justified  grievances  by 
unjustified  violence  Is  the  greater  wrong  and 
must  be  seen  as  such.  This  view  might  be 
arguable,  at  least  it  would  seem  to  many  ir- 
relevant, if  the  way  to  peaceful  progress  for 
Negroes  remained  closed  but  it  doesn't.  It 
is  opening  steadily  and  <^>enlng  wider  in 
education,  voting,  nondiscrimination,  and, 
hardest  of  all,  equal  economic  opportunity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  resort  to  vio- 
lence Is  not  only  wrong — it  Is  self-defeating, 
It  is  disastrous,  it  is  the  way  backward. 
And  to  say  otherwise  is  to  hurt  the  cause 
of  Negroes,  not  to  help  it. 

However  xinjustified  this  resort  to  blind 
and  senseless  riot,  arson,  and  shootlnp,  It  is 
understandable — and  needs  to  be  under- 
stood. 

At  least  65  percent  of  the  residents  of  the 
Watte  district  in  Los  Angeles  are  Negroes 
who  fled  the  South  to  escape  social  Isolation 
and  found  themselves  huddled  together  in 
a  new  isolation  caused  by  poverty.  They 
can't  afford  to  live  an3rwhere  else. 

The  smog  of  poverty  never  seems  to  lift. 
Most  of  the  better  Jobs  that  are  available 
require  a  level  of  education  the  Negro  poor 
do  not  have  and  which  will  take  at  least 
another  generation  to  acquire.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  Watts  district  is  34  percent, 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  Nation  at  the 
depth  of  the  depression  in  the  1930'8.  Whites 
rioted  Eigainst  white  society  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  Bxirprislng  that  Ne- 
groes have  rioted  against  white  society  In 
Los  Angeles  today. 

Some  tend  to  take  a  far  too  simple  either/ 
or  attitude — either  white  leadership  is  to 
blame  or  Negro  leadership  is  to  blame.  The 
truth  is  that  both  leaderships  are  to  blame. 
White  leadership  has  falsely  assumed  that 
there  la  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  deal 
with  the  social  cancer  of  the  deprived  Negra 
Hence  the  blindness  of  the  Los  Angeles  city 
government  to  the  need  of  dealing  construc- 
tively and  forehandedly  with  festering  con- 
ditions. 


Arizonan  Replies  to  Alleged  State 
Gambling 


KX'l'KNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  abizona 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Record  of  August  17, 
1965,  the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Pmo  In- 


Aiigust  20,  1965 
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Pinded  an  article  concerning  some  'llfly" 
Stales  concerning  alleged  gambUng 
fn  Slzona.  I  do  not  know  why  our  col- 
Sa^e  Secided  to  pick  Arizona  as  an 
Ixainple.  Arlzonans  have  always  fought 
SSt  gambling,  either  legalor  lllegaL 
'^S^ne  might  suspect,  Mr.  f^o's  artt- 
ciehas  aroused  the  Ire  of  several  citizens 
Siom  Arizona.  One  of  the  more  promi- 
nent citizens  of  my  State  has  sent  him  a 
«ire  which.  In  my  opinion,  expresses  the 
feelings  of  most  Arlzonans. 

The  wire  follows: 
"The  Honorable  John  J.  Rhodes, 
congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 

'^StCTdty'  /'w^red  Congressman  Paul  Pino 
the  following  wire:  "Would  you  please  sup- 
S;  me  air  mill  today.  If  possible,  Agur^  and 
statistics  to  back  up  your  charge  that  »1 
buion   worth    of    gambling   takes   place   in 

Irizona  each  year."  T^^  ^^,,'^'^  '^X^ 
me-  "Reference  Arizona  gambling.  My  bil- 
Uon  dollar  figure  is  merely  national  estimate 
nrorated  on  a  population  basis,  not  specific 
Uilormation.  Signed  Congressman  Paul  A. 
Fmo." 

I  Issued  this  statement  today:  "Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  challenged  Congressman 
PAui.  FiNO  of  New  York  on  a  billion  dollar 
fi<mre  relative  to  gambling  In  Arizona.  Con- 
CTCssman  Pino  admits  his  Information  is  not 
Ipeciflc  but  is  merely  basing  it  on  a  national 
Mtimate  prorated  on  a  population  baste.  My 
comments  to  Congressman  Pino  are  that  we 
in  Arizona  have  long  resisted  legalized  gam- 
bling I  hope  we  virill  always  do  this  and  \n 
the  tutvu-e  when  the  Congressman  has  com- 
ments to  make  on  our  State,  would  he  please 
rely  on  something  more  specific  than  a  pro- 
ration done  with  his  own  slide  rule." 

Barry  Goldwater. 


Congress  and  Its  Critics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  articles  from  the  August  17 
and  18,  1965,  editions  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  which  were  taken  from 
an  address  by  Nell  MacNeil  before  the 
American  Assembly  of  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

Much  of  the  estrangement  which  is  felt 
between  Congress  and  members  of  the 
academic  community  can  be  attributed 
to  the  mistaken  approach  of  political 
scientists  who  study  Congress.  This  tra- 
dition, which  began  with  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, values  a  "detached"  method  of  study, 
and  would  have  us  believe  that  the  work 
of  Congress  can  best  be  Interpreted  with- 
out examining  Congress  itself,  or  con- 
sulting with  its  Members.  The  results 
of  this  type  of  approach  are  many  gen- 
eralizations with  few  specifics,  and  a 
basic  misunderstanding  of  the  way  in 
which  Congress  operates. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  recent 
challenge  to  this  traditional  approach. 
A  group  of  young  political  scientists  has 
been  trying  to  bring  realism  to  their 


teaching  and  bridge  the  chasm  between 
Congress  and  the  intellectual  community. 
They  are  sending  students  and  teachers 
to  Capitol  Hill  and  inviting  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  campuses. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  have  cooperation 
from  both  the  academicians  and  from 
the  Members  of  Congress  so  that  our 
work  can  be  properly  studied  and  eval- 
uated, as  it  has  not  been  in  the  past. 
The  articles  follow: 

Congress  and  Its  Critics — ^I 
(By  NeU  MacNeU) 
Congress,  institutionally,  feels  toward  its 
criticrin  the  inteUectual  community  much 
the  way  the  catfish  felt  toward  the  fisher- 
man. "Hold  still,  catfish,"  the  fisherman 
said.   "I  only  want  to  gut  you." 

The  political  scientist's  understanding  and 
description  of  Congress  often  are  Incompre- 
hensible to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
theirs  are  frequently  incomprehensible  to  the 
political  scientist.  .„t„,i^ 

In  plain  terms.  Congress  and  the  intellec- 
tual oommvmlty  do  not  understand  each 
other  The  loss  is  the  Nation's  loss,  for  Con- 
gress needs  help  in  meeting  the  promise  of 
America's  future. 

Parliamentary  practice,  Uke  law,  is  based 
not  on  logic,  but  on  experience.  It  is  prag- 
matic, rather  than  scholastic. 

Out  of  its  traditions  come  the  instincts 
of  Congress  toward  Itself,  the  other  branchy 
of  the  Government,  and  the  outside  world. 
It  operates  on  a  live-and-let-live  philosophy 
that  is  not  merely  a  vulgar  and  a  moral  In- 
difference to  ethical  considerations.  In- 
volved here  Is  a  tolerance  toward  opposing 
views,  a  wllUngness  to  let  those  other  views 
be  voiced  and  voted,  a  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  right  of  disagreement,  which  Is 
the  heart  of  a  free  society.  If  Congress  tol- 
erates the  mountebanks  and  demagogs  in 
its  ranks,  on  the  grounds  that  they,  too,  were 
elected,  it  respects  only  Its  men  of  character, 
industry,  ability,  and  sincerity. 

In  this  estrangement  from  the  Intellectual 
community.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  exoner- 
ate Congress  from  its  share  of  the  blame. 
Frequently.  Members  of  Congress  have  been, 
and  are  guilty  of  a  self-serving  complacency 
about  Congress  and  the  niles  and  practices 
of  Congress.  ^  „       , 

But  a  large  share  of  the  blame  falls,  also, 
on  the  academic  community,  and  on  none 
more  Importantly  than  the  political  scien- 
tists those  most  responsible  to  interpret  far 
us  all  the  meaning  and  substance  of 
Congress.  ,      , 

Prom  the  beginning,  many  political  scien- 
tists have  approached  the  study  of  Congress 
with  techniques  strikingly  at  variance  with 
those  of  other  academic  disciplines.  Too 
many  political  scientists  have  not  learned 
what  Lord  Acton  called  the  lesson  of  intel- 
lectual detachment. 

In  rough  terms,  I  would  like  to  sketch 
briefly  the  differences  I  have  found  in  the 
methods  of  many  American  political  scien- 
tists and  those  of  American  historiography, 
the  discipline  in  which  I  was  trained. 

The  American  historian  reflects  a  tradi- 
tion running  back  to  Prancis  Parkman, 
whose  great  history  \b  right  now  being  re- 
published. As  a  young  man  in  the  1840's, 
Parkman  began  to  prepare  himself  to  write 
the  history  of  the  struggle  between  England 
and  France  for  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. A  Protestant,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
study  the  Catholic  faith  and  ritual.  He 
lived  vsrith  the  Indians,  not  only  the  broken 
tribes  of  the  East,  but  the  wild  savages  of 
the  great  West.  He  examined  the  fort  at 
Ticonderoga  and  he  traced  Montcalm's  bat- 
tie  lines.  He  visited  and  explored  all  the 
places  on  the  continent  that  were  a  part  of 
his  history. 

Parkman  spared  nothing,  least  of  all  him- 
self that  he  might  know  his  subject  totaUy. 


Parkman  th.us  set  the  tradition  of  American. 
hi£lx>rlans.  _, 

How  different  is  the  tradition  d  American 
political  scientists— a*  least  thase  committed 
to  the  study  of  Congress.    The  hero  of  this 
tradition  Is  Woodro>w  WUson.    Wilson,  as  a 
young  man,   wrote  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment;" the  first  and  stiU  most  influential 
academic   book   In   the   field.    He  wrote   It 
wtoile  serving  on  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University    in    Baltimore,    scarcely    an 
hour's    trip    even    then    from   Washington. 
Yet  during  the  years  he  spent  preparing  to 
write  his  books,  Wilson  never  visited  Con- 
gress    His  biographer  and  friend,  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  assures  us  that  Wilson  actually 
believed  to  do  so  would  harm  his  compre- 
hension   of    Congress.     Wilson    believed    he 
ootUd  better  imderstand  the  real  business  of 
Congress  by  a  close  study  of  tiie  appropriate 
documents. 

Wilson's  book  shaws  the  price  he  paid  for 
not  seeing  Congress  for  himself.  He  was 
long  on  generalizations,  short  on  specifics, 
and    he   misread   Congress   In   fundamental 

WTO  wg 

Wilson  was  appalled  at  the  lack  of  disci- 
pline and  central  direction  In  the  American 
Congress.  Had  he  visited  Congress,  he  would 
have  seen  that  even  then  Congress  had  moved 
In  precisely  the  direction  he  advocated.  The 
Senate  was  in  the  thraU  of  a  triumvirate. 
Speakers  Blaine.  Randall,  and  Carlysle,  In 
turn,  had  already  Invoked  strict  discipline 
through  the  narty  caucus,  they  controlled 
committees  through  the  chairmen  they  ap- 
pointed and  they  were  developing  the  House 
Rules  Committee  as  an  Instrument  of  dicta- 
torial power. 

Professor  Wilson,  writing  In  the  1880'8,  de- 
scribed a  Congress  that  more  nearly  resem- 
bled the  Congress  of  the  1850's.  Had  he  un- 
derstood the  pressure  points  of  Congress, 
he  might  not  have  suffered  as  President  his 
greatest  legislative  catastrophe:  defeit  by 
the  Senate  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Wilson  left  a  legacy  that  taught  genrra- 
tions  of  political  scientists  that  they  need 
not  examine  the  congressional  premises  for 
themselves,  that  they  need  not  consult  with 
Its  members  and  that,  all  the  same,  they 
were  equipped  to  correct  its  flaws. 


CONGRESS    AND    ITS   CRITICS — ^11 

(By  Nell  MacNeil) 
In  our  time,  I  take  James  McGregor  Burns 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  academic  critics  of 
Congress.  Some  years  ago.  Professor  Burns 
wrote  a  book,  "Confess  on  Trial."  Since 
then  he  has  brought  in  the  verdict  and  sen- 
tenced Congress  to  extinction  in  hU  latest 
book,  "Deadlock  of  Democracy,  Pour-Party 
Politics  in  America." 

Out  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  herltag:?. 
Burns  stands  emotionally  committed  to  an 
all-dominant  President,  and  he  proposes  to 
effect  this  by  dismantling  Congress— end  the 
Federal  system  of  checks  and  balances.  In 
the  book  he  devised  a  theory  of  presidential 
and  congressional  politics  to  Justify  his  goal. 
But  not  even  Burns  suggests  the  ultimate 
humiliation  of  Congress.  Prof.  Samuel 
Huntington,  of  Harvard,  has  proposed  that 
Congress  be  stripped  of  its  legislative  powers 
and  that  Its  Members  be  put  to  work  ex- 
clusively on  what  Htmtington  believes  they 
are  best  fitted  to  do:  running  errands  for 
their  constituents. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  failure  to  under- 
stand intimately  the  inner  life  and  workings 
of  Congress?  It  is,  first,  the  hostility  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  intellectual  com- 
munity that  prevents  a  meaningful  dialog 
between  them.  It  Is,  second,  the  common 
confusion  of  form  for  substance  in  con- 
gressional theory  and  practice. 

The  last  Congress,  the  88th,  offers  a  good 
example  of  the  hazards  of  assessing  Congress 
without  adequate  on-the-spot  observation. 
In  1963.  that  Congress  all  but  collapsed  In 
a  confused  morass  of  frustration  and  inac- 
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was  not  the  tool  to  explain  the 

startling  2-year  career  of   the 

The  rules  were  not  primarily 

for  the  inaction  of  1963  or  the 

1964.    The  change  was  caused  by  a 

In  the  congressional  consensus. 

Off  1962,  President  Kennedy  had 

bo  his  legislative  program  many  of 

Democrats:    their    votes    ac- 

hls  success  that  year.     Before 

egislatlve  program  could  begin  to 

Negro  demonstrations  broke 

South,  Kennedy  was  forced  to 

sweeping  civil  rights  bill  he  bad 

and  the  southern  Democrats 

lesert  the  Kennedy  program.    The 

enough  to  block  or  stall  many  of 

bills.     Kennedy's  sissasslnation 

1963,  shocked  CX>ngress  as  much 

Nsltlon,  and  the  attitude  of  Congress 

1  he     ICennedy     program     changed. 

the  new  President  was  a  south - 

southern  Democrats  in  Congress 

rettim  te>  the  party  fold.    The  end 

a  dramatic   legislative   record, 
mean  to  suggest  that  all  political 
or  all  members  of  the  Intellectxial 
y.  have  been  Instinctively  hostllei 
ormed  about  Congress.    Far  from 
ly  as  1896,  M.  P.  PoUette  wrote  a 
study  ot  the  H;ouse  speaker- 
many  others  over  the  years  have 
ar  valtiable  contributions  to  the 
understanding. 

the  Wilson  view  remains  prepon- 
Is  now  under  challenge.     Today 
,  group  of  political  scientists  who 
t4emselve8  as   "Young   Turks"   bat- 
Old  Guard."     They  are  challeng- 
oAethod  of  their  elders  and  the  con- 
produced  by   that  method.     Their 
Ingulshlng    characteristic    is    that 
the  committee  rooms,  the  lob- 
the  corridors  of  Congress.     They 
siege  on  the  Congressmen  to  have 
aln  their  actions  and  their  motives. 
these  young   political   scientists 
to  Congress  as  research  fellows  of 
Institution  or  as  congressional 
the  American  Political  Science  As- 
They  have   spread   out   through 


the  academic  community,  taking  poets  on 
college  faculties,  and  bringing  a  new  realism 
to  their  teaching.  And  they  are  publishing 
their  findings.  They  are  helping  to  bridge 
that  chasm  between  Congress  and  the  aca- 
demic cotiun\inlty,  and  so  are  many  college 
faculties  that  now  are  taking  a  new  Interest 
In  Congress.  They  are  sending  their  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  Capitol  Hill  and  ex- 
pecting them  to  do  more  than  look  at  the 
statues  and  paintings.  They  are  inviting 
Members  of  Congress  to  their  campuses. 

Much  basic  work  of  a  purely  descriptive 
character  remains  to  be  done,  although  the 
"Young  Turks"  are  beginning  to  examine 
closely  some  of  the  neglected  aspects  of  con- 
gressional life.  Needing  attention  are  such 
major  subjects  as  the  modern  role  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise,  the  operations  of  the 
lobbyists  in  the  legislative  process,  the  reali- 
ties of  the  seniority  system,  and  the  dual 
functions  of  the  party  floor  leaders.  With 
sensitive  and  acciu-ate  descriptions  and  ap- 
praisals of  such  areas  of  congressional  life, 
we  can  all  be  better  able  to  deal  with  Con- 
gress today  and  in  the  future. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RECCttD  shovild  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS   RELATIVE    TO    THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


Soil  Bank  Diicriminatef  Aga'mtt  Cotton 
Industry 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
Sderation  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  main- 
tain farm  Income  to  stabUlze  prices  and  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern- 
ment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  af- 
ford greater  economic  opportunity  In  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  least  one  provision  remains  in 
H  R  9811  which  should  be  eliminated.    I 
refer  to  the  soil  bank  provision  as  It 
relates  to  the  cotton  title.    Revival  of 
the  soil  bank  scheme  will  result  in  harsh 
and  discriminatory  reduction  in  cotton 
acreage  in  the  Southeast  whUe  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  continue  to  over- 
produce. „  ., 
Failure  to  remove  this  crippling  sou 
bank  plan  from  H.R.  9811  at  this  time 
leaves  only  one  thin  thread  of  hope  for 
the  votal  cotton  industry  of  ovu:  section. 
We  must  relay  on  the  other  body  and  sub- 
sequent  conference   for   the    necessary 
changes  if  the  economy  of  a  large  section 
of  our  country  is  to  survive.    While  there 
is  a  chance  for  this  relief,  we  can  never 
be  certain  what  turn  this  legislation  will 
t&kc 

Even  with  elimination  of  the  soU  bank 
scheme  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
lease and  reapportionment  amendments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGE],  the  bill  will  require  that  the 
farmers  in  my  area  reduce  acreage  by  at 
least  15  percent.  Growers  in  some  areas 
wUl  exercise  the  option  of  planting  un- 
limited acreage. 

If  the  soil  bank  is  revived,  additional 
productive  acres  may  be  Idled  at  the  In- 
creased expense  to  the  general  economy 
of  my  area.    The  cotton  industry,  from 
the  grower  to  the  finisher,  contributes 
mightily  to  Alabama's  economy.    Cotton 
is  basic  to  the  State's  continued  progress 
and  development.     The  same  situation 
applies  to  many  other  States  where  great 
numbers  of  small  farmers  must  rely  on 
cotton  Income  for  basic  necessities  of  life. 
Acreage  assigned  to  the  nonproductive 
soil  bank  will  have  dire  results  on  the 
general  economy  at  a  time  when  we  have 
been  working  to  improve  the  economy 
and  opportunity  for  development  of  our 
area  and  the  entire  Nation.    The  auto- 
matic diversion  of  at  least  15  percent  of 
the  acreage  required  by  the  bill  Is  not 
expected  to  help  the  economy  of  our 
cotton-producing  areas.    However,  every 
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segment  of  the  cotton  business,  from  the 
producer  to  the  processor,  Is  aware  that 
some  reduction  in  acreage  Is  necessary 
due  to  the  growing  surplus  of  cotton. 

I  submit  that  this  reduction  will  be 
made  in  the  Southeast,  which  has  tradi- 
tionally depended  on  cotton  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  general  economy,  while 
other  sections  of  the  country  will  turn 
even  more  acres  into  the  production  of 

cotton. 

But  the  transfer  of  additional  acres, 
even  whole  farms,  into  the  nonproductive 
sou  bank  could  have  a  crippling  effect 
on  many  rural  areas  where  cotton  Is  such 
a  vital  force  In  the  economy. 

To  revive  the  soil  bank  and  assign 
additional  cotton  acreage  to  a  nonpro- 
ductive use  is  asking  too  much  of  the 
reduction  from  the  Southeast. 

I  hope  that  the  soil  bank  provision  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  cotton  program. 
1*0  retain  this  harsh  section  is  to  invite 
disaster  for  the  general  economy  and 
well-being  of  our  area. 

The  crlMJllng  of  the  economy  of  such 
a  large  area  could  well  have  dire  results 
for  the  entire  country. 


Health  Care  by  Federal  Uw— Whafs 
Now  and  What's  Coming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TH0B4AS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23,  1965 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, August  9,  I  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Miami.     Since  many  of  this  esteemed 
group  of  attorneys  will  soon  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  Judicial  ramifications 
of  the  newly  enacted  health  care  legis- 
lation, I  took  this  opportunity  to  provide 
them  with  my  views  and  prognostica- 
tions on  these  measures.   For  the  Interest 
of  my  coUeagues  and  the  public  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion: 
Health  Care  bt  Federal  Law— What's  Now 
Aun  What's  Coming 


(Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  before 
the    American    Bar    AssoclaUon,    Monday. 
August  9,  1965.  at  Miami  Beach) 
As  I  write  this  speech  In  early  July  it  is  a 
good  bet  that  by  the  ttme  of  Its  delivery  on 
August  9.  1965,  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  taken  a  major  step  Into  the  field  of 
health  care.    Judging  by  the  version  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
version  containhig  75  amendments  which  was 
voted  out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
which  versions  set  the  outside  limits  for  the 
House-Senate  conferees,  the  final  bill  to  b« 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature  will  mark 
the  end  of  the  development  of  health  care  In 


oxir  society  through  essentially  the  private 
sector  and  begin  a  new  era,  where  Govern- 
ment decisions  will  supplant  private  deci- 
sions in  many  Important  areas. 

There  Is  an  awesome  challenge  facing  the 
Innovators  of  the  new  system.  beca\ise  never 
in  such  a  shOTt  space  of  time  has  the  health 
care  of  any  society  moved  as  n^ldly  forward 
as  has  ours  In  the  past  five  decades  and  never 
has  a  society  been  so  preeminent  In  the  field 
of  health  care  as  is  ours  today.  Preeminent 
In  quaUty  as  weU  as  quantity,  and  preemi- 
nent In  research  and  development,  which  la 
the  greatest  assurance  of  Increased  quality 
and  quantity  for  the  future. 

The  very  problems  In  the  field  of  health 
care  which  have  broxight  about  the  pressures 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  ac- 
tion It  has.  It  must  be  rMnembered,  are  the 
result  of  the  successes  of  the  system  we  have 
had,  not  its  faUures.     Increasing  numbers  of 
our  pe(^le  are  Uvlng  beyond  the  BlbUcal  age 
of  the  good  and  full  life  of  3  score  and  10 
because  of  the  successes  of  our  health  care 
system.     This  success  has  created  new  prob- 
lems in  the  financing  of  these  extxa  years  of 
life  and  In  the  psychological  approach  the 
aged  and  the  yotmger  relatives  and  associates 
of  the  aged  take  to  thU  new  phenomena.     I 
am  not  one  who  has  ever  sought  to  avoid  the 
discussion    by    assiiming    that    the    system 
which  has  produced  the  success,  thereby  un- 
equlvocaUy  can  meet  the  new  problems  which 
the  success  has  created.    It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  present  system,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  can  no  longer  continue  to  move 
forward  or  cannot  move  forward  at  the  kind 
of  rapid  pace  we  would  wish. 

I  have  felt,  however,  that  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Innovators  to  point  out 
the  structural  flaws  in  our  present  system 
that  prohibited  it  from  meeting  the  new 
problems  it  was  responsible  for  creating.  Or 
if  they  disagreed  with  the  success  syUogism 
I  have  advanced,  to  point  up  in  what  way  our 
health  system  had  not  produced  the  almost 
miraculous  achievements  to  which  I  have  ^ 
alluded. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  system  of  health 
care  In  our  society  allege  that  it  wUl  only 
supplement,  not  supplant,  the  system  we  have 
had.     A  good  bit  of  this  argument  is  based 
up<Mi  the  assumpUon  that  the  new  Federal 
proCTam  is  complete  in  Itself  and  that  it  is 
not   merely   a   beginning   which    wUl    even- 
tually encompass  the  entire  society.    On  tl^^ 
point  the  pror.ioters  of  the  new  system  are 
divided;    at  least  they  are  divided  In  theu- 
pubUc    utterances.      Some    deny   that    it    is 
their   Intention   to   merely   get   the    camels 
nose  under   the  tent,   as  it  were,  and  that 
the  program  is  to  remain  limited  In  amount- 
of  coverage  and  to  the  group  which  Is  to  be 
covered,  those  over  65.     Others,  however,  in 
their  public  utterances,  particularly  to  the 
select  audiences  who  hope  to  get  some  l>ene- 
fits  out  of  the  program,  state  that  this  is 
Just  the  beginning. 

One  of  the  motivations  of  those  who  put 
the  extya  two  layers  on  what  has  been  termed 
the  threerlayer  cake  is  to  make  the  extent  of 
coverage  as  far  as  beneflU  U  concerned  so 
comprehensive  that  there  would  be  no  basis 
foe  moving  the  GovMTunent  further  into  this 
aspect  of  the  program.  They  sought  to  set 
aside  a  certain  area  where  "private  enter- 
prise." so  they  termed  it.  could  continue  to 
<^>erate  and  make  judgment*. 

So  one  of  the  first  things  those  who  would 
appraise   what  has  happened   must  deter- 
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this  the  total  change  or  is  this 

first  step  of  a  change?     In  de- 

hls  factor,  they  must  study  the 

whether  It  indeed  does  provide 

way  the  basic  framework  for 

health    Insurance    com- 

homes.  and  other  developers 

of  health  services  and  faclli- 

to  provide  for  the  health 

society. 

Have  no  doubt  that  the  act  sup- 

than  supplements,  the  private 

governmental  sector  in  many 

)f  decisionmaking.    Not  only  will 
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Government  capital  drives  out 
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of  the  commendable  objectives 

of  the  legislation  Is  to  im- 

standards   of  our   hospitals   and 

facilities  throughout  our  coun- 

duestlon,  of  course,  is  not  whether 

mprove  our  standards,  because  we 

to  be  Improving  our  standards, 

'  rhat  they  may  be,  but  whether  we 

more  soundly  by  Interjecting 

of  Federal  civil  service  oSiclals. 

overlay  of  political  appointees,  into 

for  reaching  Judgments  we 

llave.     Under  our  present  system 

)f  hospital  boards  and  private  citi- 

under  guidelines  set  by  State 

governmental  officials,  move  us  for- 

are  fiorther  improvements  in 

suggested   and  insisted  upon  by 

organizations  and  by  the 

inexorable  expression  of  the  peo- 

of  health  facilities  and  services. 


CO  nes 


tie 


exper  ments. 


he  argimient  can  always  be  rea- 
that  at  any  given  time  properly 
and  knowledgeable   people   given 
authority  can  improve  the  stand- 
activity  or  Jacilities  within  ovir 
Ht>wever.  at  best  this  is  a  one  shot 
and  cannot  be  repeated  too 
because,  in  the  process  of  central- 
a  ithorlty  to  improve  the  standards, 
at  the  heart  of  innovation  from 
future  Improvement.     In  the 
process  of  the  thousand  differ- 
boards  testing  and  trying  new 
lopefully.  exchanging  information 
}ther  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
is  the  best  way  to  improve 
I  have  often  pointed  out  that  one 
test  decisions  facing  out  military 
and  it  is  a  decision  which  con- 
to  be  made,  is  at  what  stage  of 
ilopment  do  you  freeze  the  proto- 
production  in  order  to  have  the 
weapons  in  being  with  which  to 
enemy.     If  you  freeze  on  design 
may  have  the  quantity,  but  the 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
late  you  may  have  the  superior 
lack  sufficient  quantity.    There  is 
d  to  perfectlhg  a  design.    There  is 
to  research  and  development, 
argue,  we  should  never  adopt 
irhlch,  in   effect,   is  gathering  to- 
cashing  in  on  all  research  and  de- 
at  a   given  time  to  gain  an  im- 
ovfcrall  improvement  through  a  cen- 
of   standards   unless   there   are 
reasons.    In  the  field  of  mill- 
it  is   obviously  necessary  to 
programs  under  certain  clrciun- 
it  is  costly — as  any  observer  of 
operation  can  testify — both  to 
which   is   clipped,    and   to   the 
pocketboolf,  when  we  go  to  mass  production 
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but 
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'  oven  iding : 
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and  end  up  with  quantities  of  costly  but  ob- 
solete weapons. 

There  seems  to  be  no  Justification  for 
unecon<xnlc  and  deleterious  crash  programs 
In  the  field  of  health  care. 

There  are  two  major  innovations  in  the 
Federal  Health  Care  for  the  Aged  Act  which 
reqviire  much  more  consideration  than  they 
have  been  given  to  date.  One  changes  the 
social-insiirance  system — from  a  cash  i>ay- 
ment  system  to  one  wliich  also  Includes 
services.  I  want  to  empha-size  that  when  I 
use  the  term  social-Insurance,  I  am  using  a 
hyphenated  word,  not  two  separate  words. 
I  do  this  for  accuracy  and  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  Supreme  Coiut  decision  which  held 
social  security  benefit  payments  not  to  be 
taxable  Income  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses because  the  payments  were  gratviities. 
The  point  is  that  no  matter  how  much  the 
Social  Security  Administration  seeks  to  cap- 
italize on  the  fine  reputatioin  that  private 
Insxu'ance  has  finally  built  up  for  itself  In 
otur  society,  social-insurance,  with  the  hy- 
phen, is  based  upon  an  entirely  different  con- 
cept, including  different  actuarial  assump- 
tions, from  that  of  private  insurance.  It 
is  confusing  and  very  unfortunate  for  proper 
public  understanding  of  the  social  security 
system  that  the  Social  Sectirity  Administra- 
tion continues  to  use  private  insurance 
nomenclature  in  its  descriptive  literature 
about  social-insurance. 

However,  the  point  I  w^as  making  was  that 
one  of  the  innovations  constitutes  changing 
the  social-Insurance  system  from  one  of  pay- 
ing cash  benefits  to  one  which  gives  services 
along  with  cash.  One  of  the  questions  raised 
in  the  preliminary  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded the  adoption  of  the  present  act  was 
this:  If  the  older  people  are  having  difficulty 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  premiums  for  health 
instu-ance,  why  not  increase  their  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits  instead  of  l>asically  alter- 
ing the  system  to  one  which  gives  a  service 
instead  of  cash?  This  still  remains  an  inter- 
esting question,  which  has  never  been  an- 
swered by  the  proponents  of  medicare. 

One  of  the  true  advancements  of  the  social 
security  cash  benefit  system  over  the  old  age 
assistance  program  was  that  it  got  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  budgeting 
the  beneficiaries  in  their  weekly  expenditures 
for  food,  clothing,  rent,  health,  recreation, 
etc.  It  gave  the  people  the  cash  and  let 
them  budget  themselves  So,  in  this  sense, 
the  new  health  care  system  is  a  step  back- 
wards. It.  in  effect,  says  to  the  older  person. 
we  will  give  you  cash  for  everything  except 
health  costs.  In  this  area  we  will  budget  you 
by  telling  you  what  and  how  much  you  may 
have.  The  real  change,  however,  comes  as 
the  result  of  the  burden  a  service  system 
places  upon  the  administrator  which  a  cash 
benefit  system  avoids.  Providing  a  service 
means  that  the  Government  must  either  di- 
rectly provide  the  service  by  going  fully  into 
the  business  itself  or  contract  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  It.  and  then  police  the 
contract.  The  system  provided  under  the 
present  act  is  one  of  contracting  with  the 
private  sector.  In  spelling  out  what  services 
are  to  be  included  and  the  guidelines  to  be 
observed  by  the  vendors  of  the  services, 
the  Government  administrators  are  drawn 
heavily  into  the  business  of  rendering  deci- 
sions on  quality  and  type  of  medical  services 
and  medical  facilities.  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  some  effort  to  provide  some  flex- 
ibility and  to  keep  the  private  sector  in  the 
decision-making  process,  but  the  unescapable 
fact  is  that  the  ultimate  decisions  rest  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  was  able  to  have  some  Judicial 
review  over  the  ultimate  decisions  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  officials 
placed  m  the  House  bill,  but  it  was  over  such 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  governmental 
proponents  of  this  legislation  that  I  have 
little  hope  much  judicial  review  will  re- 
main In  the  act  by  the  time  it  Is  sent  to  the 
President  for  slgnattire. 


The  proponents  have  discoimted  this  con- 
cern over  Government  regulation  by  pointing 
out  In  a  non  sequltur  that  it  Is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  be  certain  that  the  older 
people,  In  whose  behalf  It  Is  acting,  receive 
a  full  measure  for  the  health  dollars  spent. 
Of  course,  once  we  use  Federal  funds  there 
is  an  obligation  Imposed  upon  the  Federal 
governmental  administrators  to  see  that  the 
money  Is  legally  and  wisely  spent.  That  is 
the  point,  and  for  this  very  reason  we  must 
be  chary  about  using  governmental  funds, 
rather  than  private  funds,  and  why— to 
the  extent  we  can — we  must  keep  Govern- 
ment  welfare  programs  on  a  cash  benefit  basis 
rather  than  direct  services. 

The  second  major  Innovation  is  perhaps 
an  even  more  serious  departure  from  what 
has  been  fundamental  Federal  governmen- 
tal policy  In  the  past.  Up  until  this  act, 
never  has  the  Federal  Government  used  gen- 
eral revenues  for  welfare  measures  unless  the 
program  was  accompanied  by  some  form  of 
means  test.  The  social  security  system,  that 
is,  the  OASDI  program,  as  we  all  know,  does 
not  use  general  revenue,  but  rather  a  spe- 
cial payroll  tax  to  finance  its  cost.  To  some 
degree,  the  amount  paid  In  payroll  tax  by 
the  individual  Is  related  to  the  amount  of 
benefits  that  persons  might  receive  in  tlie 
future.  I  use  the  verb  "might"  liecause  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  flowing  from  the  Gov- 
ertunent  to  the  Individual  wage  earner  pay- 
ing the  payrcHl  tax.  His  only  protection  Is 
political,  namely,  that  the  Congresses  in  the 
futtire  are  not  going  to  fail  to  keep  or  enact 
laws  which  pay  him  this  anticipated  benefit. 

To  understand  this  point,  which  is  con- 
fusing to  many  people  for  the  reason  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has  been 
using  private  Instirance  terms  to  describe  its 
social -Insurance  program.  It  might  be  well  to 
contrast  the  social  security  retirement  sys- 
tem with  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
The  civil  service  retirement  system  does  cre- 
ate legal  rights  to  benefits  which  permit  the 
potential  recipient  to  go  into  court  to  en- 
force them.  The  benefits  received  tmder  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  Just  like  the 
benefits  received  under  any  private  employer- 
employee  retirement  system,  are  subject  to 
Federal  Income  tax  for  the  portion  paid  in  by 
the  employer — unlike  social  security  benefits, 
which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  not  taxable 
because  they  are  a  gratuity  and  not  income. 

The  health  program  established  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  Act  of  1965  include 
many  benefits  to  be  paid  out  of  general  reve- 
nue without  a  true  means  test.  The  amend- 
ment I  proposed  and  had  adopted  in  the 
House  version  to  recoup  some  of  the  payment 
made  to  Federal  Income  taxpayers  over  65 
who  were  beneficiaries  under  this  gratuity 
system  was  a  gesture  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  lmpcHi»nt  principle  of  not  using  gen- 
eral revenue  for  welfare  measures  without 
a  needs  test.  In  fact,  I  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  too  few  Members  really  concerned  about 
the  implications  of  this  radical  and  danger- 
ous departure  from  sound  principle  in  the 
field  of  Federal  welfare  programs. 

A  breech  for  this  purpose  creates  an  open- 
ing for  any  and  all  other  welfare  purposes. 
There  is  no  logic  which  will  limit  Federal 
funds  from  being  paid  to  any  sector  of  out 
society  for  welfare  p\irposes  with  no  relation 
to  need.  This,  whether  the  proponents  of 
the  system  like  the  term  or  not,  is  the  essence 
of  socialism.  The  socialism  of  the  past,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  has  been  limited  to  im- 
posing higher  rates  of  taxes  on  the  wealthier 
than  on  the  lower  Income  groups.  To  the 
extent  that  this  was  spreading  the  wealth  by 
taking  from  those  who  have  it  to  pay  for 
government  services  which  benefit  all  equally, 
it  performed  the  same  function  that  expen- 
diture policy  might  perform  by  giving  to 
those  who  have  need  and  pay  for  it  by  taxing 
those  who  have  the  wealth. 

However,  the  new  principle  disregards  need 
and  simply  states.  In  essence,  that  because 
15  percent  of  the  older  population  is  having 
difficulty  meeting  its  health  costs,  therefore 
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«,vcrnment  wUl  force  the  85  percent  who  are 
!hie  to  take  care  of  their  own  needs  Into  a 
comprehensive  governmental  Byst«an.  Thus. 
Se  needs  of  all  wlU  be  met  b«»^«^.'[^ 
Z,  covered,  but  In  the  process  we  alter,  If  not 
^idicate.  the  system  which  proved  success- 
ful for  the  85  percent. 

There  has  heen   some  discussion   of  the 
-conomlc  Impact  the  Increased  payroU  tax 
!jMch  the  act  provides  might  have  on  our 
economy.    However,  the  discussion  has  been 
^ted  almost  enth^ly  to  one  aspect  which 
doM  not  particularly  point  up  the  payroll 
tax  itself.    What  is  the  effect  on  overall  pur- 
chasing power  of  withdrawing  $4  or  »6  bll- 
U^  out  of  the  private  sector  in  additional 
navroU  tax?     This  U  an  interesting  point, 
but  the  other  economic  pohits  that  need  to 
be  stressed  are  long  range  and  much  more 
serious.     How  high  can  the  payroll  tax  go 
before  It  la  a  drag  on  the  economy,  partic- 
ularly on   creathig  Jobs?     The   payroU   tax. 
after  aU.  Is  a  tax  on  Jobs.    Machinery,  which 
bears   no   payroU    tax.    Is   ah-eady    replacing 
lobs  and  so  an  added  cost  advantage  through 
increasing   the   payroU   tax   is   given   to   the 
replacement  of  Jobs  by  machines.   This  move- 
ment wlU  be  accelerated  by  whatever  extent 
we  increase  the  payroU  tax.   The  second  point 
11  that  a  payroU  tax  goes  Into  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  a  product  or  providing  a  serv- 
ice and.  hence,  must  be  passed  on  in  price  to 
the  consimier.    What  Impact  does  the  pay- 
roll tax  Increase  have  then  on  prices  in  our 
domestic  economy  and  in  the  ability  of  our 
businesses  to  compete  pricewise  In  the  Inter- 
national marketplace?     In  other  words,  how 
high  can  the  payroU  tax  be  boosted  before 
It  reaches  the  point  of  diminlshhig  economic 
returns?     It  had  been  argued  by  some  pro- 
ponents of  medicare  that  anything  beyond 
10  percent  was  a  danger   point.     The   act 
pushes  the  rate  up  well  over  this  perU  point 
to  over  11  percent,  and  it  likewise  Increases 
the  wage  base  from  $4,800  to  $6,600. 

I  need  not  mention  that  the  Federal  pay- 
roll tax  is  the  most  regressive  tax  we  have  on 
our  books.  It  la  even  more  regressive  than 
the  selected  Federal  excise  taxes  which,  at 
long  last,  we  removed  because  of  a  general 
recognition  of  their  drag  on  the  economy. 
Some  fvdl-thne  employees,  particularly  those 
with  many  income  tax  deductible  depend- 
ents, are  already  paying  more  in  social  secu- 
rity tax  than  they  are  In  Federal  Income  tax, 
and  this  group  wUl  Increase  rapidly. 

I  think  the  most  serious  fiaw  in  the  pres- 
ent legislation  Is  its  failure  to  understand 
and  work  with  one  of  the  great  develop- 
ments in  our  post  World  War  n  economy, 
namely  the  development  of  personal  Income 
spreading  which  consists  of  taking  the  In- 
come a  person  Is  likely  to  receive  during  his 
lifetime  and  spreading  It  forward  for  ex- 
penditure piu-poses  to  the  earlier  years  from 
the  anticipated  earning  years  and  spread- 
ing it  backward  for  expenditure,  again  from 
the  earning  years  to  the  years  of  retirement; 
taking  the  income  during  the  earning  years 
and  pooling  it  with  other  peoples'  income 
against  the  common  risks  to  income  stabUity 
which  may  result  from  misfortune  such  as  a 
premature  death,  or  a  debUitating  accident 
or  sickness.  Or  permitting  erratic  Income 
resulting  from  the  nature  of  a  man's  tal- 
ents and,  hence,  to  his  type  of  employment 
to  be  "equalized"  in  respect  to  the  Federal 
income  tax's  graduated  rates. 

All  of  these  factors  which  bear  upon  In- 
come spreading  have  seen  remarkable  devel- 
opment in  the  post  World  War  II  years  In 
our  society.  Pensions  and  retirement  sys- 
tems are  examples  of  spreading  income  back- 
ward  from  the  earning  years  to  the  years  of 
retirement;  insurance  of  all  kinds  illustrates 
the  pooling  and  spreading  of  income  to  pro- 
tect against  common  risks.  Consumer  credit 
which  Is.  in  essence,  a  post  World  War  n 
development  Is  an  example  of  spreading  In- 
come forward  In  anticipation  of  Its  being 
earned.  Consumer  credit  Is  finally  being 
recognized,   as  it  should   be,  as  a  method 


of  saving  m  Itself,  as  well  as  providing  the 
needs  of  the  new  famUy  for    the  home — 
the  dishwasher  and  other  consumer  durables, 
at  the  time  the  young  mother  most  needs 
these  capital  assets  but  has  not  yet  realized 
sufficient  family  income  or  savings  to  provide 
them.    I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  most 
recent   developments   In    spreading    Income 
forward  to  the  time  of  need  In  anticipation 
of  later  earnings — consumer  credit  for  edu- 
cation.   There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  wisest  capital  expenditure  a  person  can 
make  In  our  society  today  is  for  education. 
The  future  earning  capacities,  the  lifetime 
earnings  of  a  person  Is  so  clearly  related  to 
the  amount  of  education  he  has  received 
that  this  capital  expenditure  should  be  made 
through  borrowing  on  the  future  earnings. 
If  necessary. 

Now  let  me  point  out  how  this  present  act 
works  against  the  fine  development  we  have 
been  experiencing  In  the  income  spreading 
process.     Spreading  income  backward  from 
the  working  years  to  the  retirement  years  or 
to  protect  against  a  contingency  which  would 
Impair    prematiu-ely    earning    capacity    pre- 
supposes creating  a  fund  Into  which  the  pre- 
payments may  be  made.     Good  economics 
assvunes  that  the  fund  be  Invested  as  pro- 
ductively as  possible.    Private  Insurance  and 
private  pension  plans  perforce  Invest  in  our 
living    and    growing    economy,    mainly    In 
equities.     In  other   words,   the   Investments 
are  In  new  plant  and  eqvUpment,  in  training 
men  In  new  Jobs.    These  investmente  bring 
In  handsome  returns.  If  wisely  made,  as  our 
economy  moves  forward.    Government  Insur- 
ance and  pension  trust  funds  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  Federal  Government  cannot  be 
Invested  In  the  living  economy.    They  must 
be  Invested  In  Federal  bonds  which  In  essence 
are   sterUe   Investments,   certainly   they   are 
not  equity  Investments.    I  say  they  are  essen- 
tially sterUe  Investments  because  the   bulk 
of  the  money  derived  from  Federal  bonds  has 
been  spent  or  Is  being  spent  not  to  create 
new  wealth  and  Increased  purchasing  power 
but  to  protect  the  wealth,  the  pxjrchaslng 
powers  and   the  freedoms   we  have.     It   is 
spent  for   the  defense  of   the  country.     A 
proper    and    necessary    expense,    but    eco- 
nomically a  SterUe  Investment,  economically 
a  current  expenditure  not  a  capital  Invest- 
meut. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  if  no  other  reason, 
we  should  be  carrying  out  the  Income  spread- 
ing process  In  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy where  the  funds  which  spreading  creates 
can  be  Invested  In  the  living  economy,  not 
In  the  governmental  sector. 

To  try  to  hammer  home  this  point  and 
one  other  as  well,  I  want  to  quote  three 
flgtires;  $80  bUllon;  $19  billion;  and  $15  bU- 
lion.  The  first  figure,  $80  bUlion  is  the 
amoimt  of  assets  we  have  In  our  private 
pension  plan  funds  covering  about  15  mil- 
lion Americans;  $19  bUlion  is  the  amount 
of  Government  bonds  we  have  in  the  social 
security  trust  funds  covering  about  180  mil- 
lion Americans.  And  the  $15  biUion  Is  the 
amount  of  money  the  largest  employer  in 
the  United  States  who  has  been  permitted 
to  set  up  a  retirement  system  outside  the 
social  security  system  for  his  employees  and 
so  alone  of  aU  employers  pays  no  social  secu- 
rity payroU  tax — ^becatise  it  is  a  better  retire- 
ment system— has  In  the  fund  for  his  em- 
ployees, namely  the  civU  service,  employees 
consisting  of  about  6  miUion  Americans. 
This  fund.  Incidentally  is  underfunded  even 
at  $15  bUlion. 

Now  I  am  not  certain  that  the  points  I 
have  been  making  wlU  help  lawyers  very 
mucb  In  coming  to  grips  with  the  great  in- 
novations that  have  been  made  in  this  new 
health  care  legislation,  not  only  In  the  field 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  but  in  the  very 
structure  and  assumptions  of  our  govern- 
mental system.  However.  I  would  observe 
that  this  matter  has  not  yet  passed  fully  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  Into  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary 
of  which  you  practicing  attorneys,  you  offi- 


cers of  the  court,  are  such  a  vital  part.  lam 
satisfied  that  this  matter  wlU  be  referred 
back  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  within  a  period  of  less  than  6  years 
with  Instructlonns  from  the  people,  speaking 
with  their  political  voice,  who  wlU  then 
have  had  a  better  understanding  of  some  of 
the  points  I  am  making  here,  to  restudy  this 
whole  matter  and  to  come  back  with  some 
better  answers,  probably  to  go  back  and 
touch  second  base. 


How  can  what  I  have  been  saying  here  be 
true  In  light  of  what  has  been  reputed  to 
the  people  on  the  Issue  of  health  care  for 
the  aged?  This,  to  me.  is  the  greatest  prob- 
lem that  faces  our  society  today.  The  weak- 
est link  in  representative  government  today 
Is  the  reporting  back  to  the  people  of  the 
study  and  deliberations  conducted  by  the 
Congress  on  the  Issues  of  the  day.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  strengthening  this  weak  Unk 
is  not  Just  that  of  the  news  media.  It  is 
greatly  that  of  the  Congress  itself  and  finally 
It  is  ultimately  the  responsibiUty  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  Government  by  the  people 
can  only  survive  If  the  people  themselves  wUl 
take  the  time  necessary  to  participate  in 
goveriunent. 


Neighborhood  Yonth  Corp$  Worlu 
in  Oklahoma 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  report  that  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  has  proven  Itself  as  a 
realistic  program  providing  employment 
for  1.700  students  in  a  six-county  area  in 
my  district  in  Oklahoma. 

The  obvious  success  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  this  area,  as  In 
many  others,  restates  with  Increasing 
emphasis  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  effective  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress. 

An  article  from  the  McAlester.  Okla.. 
News-Capital  of  August  14. 1965.  reviews 
the  details  and  offers  assurance  of  the 
excellent  results  and  promising  future  of 
this  worthwhile  project.  Because  this 
article  mirrors  so  weU  how  beneficial  this 
experience  has  been  for  students  in  Ok- 
lahoma. I  offer  it  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
JOB  CORPS  Plan  Beneficiai.  for  Area  Workers 
Wn-BURTON.— Officials  at  Eastern  Oklahoma 
A  &  M  College  today  said  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Job  Corps  program  had  proven  to  be 
a  verv  worthwhile  project. 

Some  1,700  students  were  employed  in  a 
6-county  area,  directed  by  the  college.  Dr. 
J.  N.  Baker,  president  reports.  Salaries  paid 
during  the  sununer  program  were  approxi- 
mately $419,000. 

Walter  wnuams.  college  vice  president,  and 
project  director  for  the  program,  said  he  feels 
the  Job  Corps  program  has  shovro  excellent 
results. 

••Schools  which  have  been  short  of  mainte- 
nance funds  are  probably  in  better  shape 
to  open  than  ever  before,"  he  said. 

Williams  also  expressed  belief  that  the  type 

of  work  experience  gained  by  students  would 

change  their  life.    He  cited  as  an  example  an 

office  worker  at  the  college,  who  is  a  high 
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He  said  this  student  has 

become  a  buslneeB  major.    "The 

shown  nothing  but  a  desire  to 
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experience,  and  would  benefit  in 

,  Williams  reported. 

varied,  however,  a  maximum 
a  week  was  allowed,  with  wages 
hour. 
Employi^ent  in  the  schools  and  cities  was 
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A  onday,  August  23,  1965 
AINUNZIO. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

to  call  to  the  attention  of 

in  the  House  an  article  on 

child  written  by  Mrs.  Mary 

Ph.  D.,  principal  of  John 

Elementary  School,  located  in 

district. 

er  Dr.   Batinich   assumed 

resi>onsible  position  of  head 

of  six  centers  of  the  Operation 

program.    Under  her  astute 

the  program  has  proven  highly 
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's  educational  background 
a  bachelor's  of- music  educa- 
of   arts,   and   Ph.   D.    at 
University.     In  addition, 
cited  for  her  achievements 
artist,  and  lecturer, 
pleasure  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  the  following: 


Can  Am  the  Abttsed  Child — 
's  Bole  Central  in  Pkotecting 


Ellen  (Manclna)  Batinich,  prlncl- 
Walsh  School,  Chicago,  m.) 
principal  received  a  report  from  one 
that  a  9-year-old  pupil  was 
of  a  continuous  series  of  injuries, 
bruises,    hematoma,    and    burns. 
to  the  child,  the  injuries  were  in- 
hls  parents  as  a  result  of  his  re- 
shoes   (out  of  the  home)   to 
for  his  clothing  and  food, 
occxirrence   of   such    cases    of 
children  is  on  the  increase,  school 
ihould  be  acutely  aware  of  (1)  the 
which  characterize  abused   chll- 
the  procedures  that  the  principal 
f olow  In  dealing  with  such  cases; 


tea  :hers 


s  line 


tie 


(3)  the  functions  of  child  welfare  agendea 
which  have  the  facilities  and  the  authority 
to  provide  assistance;  and  (4)  the  functions 
of  family  court. 

An  abused  child  Is  \isually  understood  to 
be  any  child  who  Is  Inflicted  with  bodily 
damage  by  his  parent  or  parent  substitute. 
When  such  abuse  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  school,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal, 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the  school,  to  at- 
tempt to  spread  a  mantle  of  protection  over 
the  child.  Bodily  damage  can  involve  Injury, 
malnutrition,  starvation,  or  sexual  misuse  of 
children. 

WEAKENED  FAMILY   STHTTCTORE  CAUSE  OF  CHILD 
ABUSE 

Even  though  parents  today  are  better  edu- 
cated than  ever  before  In  our  history,  the 
incidence  of  personal  abuse  of  their  children 
continues  to  mount.  Parents  who  beat  their 
children  come  from  every  economic  and  edu- 
cational level — from  well -organized  and  from 
broken  homes.  Sociologists  state  that  the 
structure  of  many  of  today's  families  is  on 
unsteady  footing  due  to  the  fact  that  hcHnes 
with  patriarch-centered  authority  are  de- 
creasing. The  shift  is  to  homes  with  a  part- 
nership or  matriarch-centered  authority. 
Becaxise  of  this  confusion  in  source  of  au- 
thority, some  children  are  considered  a  bur- 
den to  their  parents  and,  therefore,  are  un- 
wanted, unloved,  and  abused.  In  many 
homes,  this  confusion  Is  compounded  by 
problems  of  health,  housing,  economic  status, 
or  social  and  moral  breakdown.  Child  abuse 
Is  the  outgrowth  and/or  product  of  these 
problems. 

One  children's  protective  service  In  Phila- 
delphia made  a  study  of  cases  Involving  phys- 
ical abuse  of  children  and  how  they  were 
handled  by  a  protective  agency.  This  serv- 
ice classifies  parental  factors  behind  abuse  as 
follows :  1 

Misplaced  abuse:  Transfer  of  tension  of 
marital  conflict  was  made  to  the  abused 
child. 

Overflow  abuse:  The  frustration  of  some 
parents,  whose  own  lives  are  marked  with 
every  type  of  misuse,  overflows  into  abuse 
of  their  children. 

Disciplinary  abuse:  Disobedience  erf  pa- 
rental substitute  was  the  cause  of  this  type 
of  abuse. 

The  battered  child:  The  parent  of  the  bat- 
tered child  invariably  considered  the  child 
a  burden  or  soiirce  of  personal  competition 
which  either  had  to  be  eliminated  or  made 
to  suffer.  (The  term  "battered  child  syn- 
drome" '  was  adopted  by  Kemp  and  others, 
and  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  awakening 
countrywide  public  interest  of  child  abuse.) 

Abuse  by  mentally  ill  parents :  Acute  men- 
tal illness  of  parents  provoked  this  abuse 
and  eventual  psychiatric  help  was  required. 

principal's  role  IMPORTANT  IN   PROTECTING 
CHILD 

After  the  principal  has  received  a  report  of 
abuse  of  a  child  and  believes  that  further  ac- 
tion Is  warranted,  he  must  proceed  In  an 
orderly,  legal  manner  to  expedite  this  case 
to  Its  proper  conclusion.  In  his  dealings 
with  the  appropriate  child  welfare  agency, 
he  win  flnd  that  a  cooperative  effort  Is  pro- 
ductive both  In  terms  of  better  mutual 
understanding  of  the  problems  Involved,  and 
also  with  respect  to  Involvement  In  possible 
court  proceedings.  The  following  proce- 
dures are  recommended  to  Insure  that  all 
possible  protective  action  Is  taken  In  behalf 
of  the  abused  child.     The  principal  should: 

1.  Keep  an  anecdotal  record  of  all  activity 
In  the  case. 

(a)  Confer  with  the  child's  teachers  con- 
cerning his  work  and  behavior. 

(b)  Hold  meetings  with  child  and  parents 
to  obtain  their  views  as  to  the  causes  and 
types  of  abuse. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


(c)  Locate  a  responsible  adult  in  the  im- 
mediate  family  who  can  provide  further 
information. 

(d)  Dlsc\is8  the  child's  physical  conditio 
with  the  Bchool  nurse. 

(e)  Confer  with  other  people  who  have 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  child. 

(f)  Inform  the  district  superintendent  of 
the  details  of  the  situation. 

2.  Request  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  to 
have  a  psychological  test  administered  to  the 
child.  If  the  case  warrants  It,  obtain  a  psy- 
chiatric examination  of  the  child. 

3.  Determine  whether  the  child's  family 
is  a  recipient  of  public  aid;  If  so. 

(a)  Consult  the  caseworker  assigned  to  the 
family,  so  that  he  may  consolidate  efforts  to 
protect  the  chlld. 

4.  Pile  a  school  problem  report  with  the 
Bureau  of  Maladjusted  ChUdren. 

5.  If  the  family  of  the  abused  child  is  not 
receiving  public  aid.  contact  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association. 

6.  Attend  the  hearing  In  family  court  (In 
the  event  a  petition  Is  filed  to  remove  the 
child  from  the  home.) 

CHILD    welfare   AGENCIES  PERFORM    MAJOR 
FUNCTION 

Some  parents  who  have  abused  their  chil- 
dren genuinely  desire  aid  in  insuring  that 
this  unfortunate  incident  will  not  occur 
again.  Most  parents  are  not  deliberately 
cruel  but  Instead  may  feel  inadequate  in 
their  roles,  or  are  emotionally  Immature  or 
mentally  Ul.  Many  are  repeating  the  type  of 
abuse  they  themselves  received  in  childhood. 
As  a  result,  they  cannot  cope  with  the  pres- 
sures of  raising  a  family.  If  the  coimsellng 
that  child  welfare  agencies  provide  is  suc- 
cessful In  Improving  the  parent-chUd  rela- 
tionship, many  benefits  will  accrue:  (1)  to 
the  family — whose  structure  is  strength- 
ened; (2)  to  the  child — who  has  a  better 
chance  for  a  normal  childhood;  and  (3)  to 
the  ccMnmunlty — where  this  child  may  grow 
into  a  mature  adult  and  desirable  parent. 

Child  welfare  agencies  carry  the  authority 
of  the  community  in  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  children  and  are  geared  to  give  social 
service  help  to  families  where  there  Is  a 
case  of  child  abuse.  Often,  the  child  wel- 
fare agency  must  work  closely  with  law 
enforcement  c^clals  and  the  family  court 
since  a  parent's  legal  right  to  possession  of 
his  child  Lb  in  question.  Descriptions  of 
two  welfare  agencies  that  provide  protective 
services  for  children  follow : 

NORMALLY,  CHJLD  SHOULD  REMAIN  IN  HIS  HOME 

Those  families  who  are  currently  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  already  have  a  case- 
worker who  is  familiar  with  the  family  and 
its  relationships.  It  is  this  individual  with 
whom  the  principal,  upon  hearing  of  child 
abvise,  should  confer.  If  the  caseworker  be- 
lieves that  the  allegation  is  true,  he  makes 
frequent  visits  to  the  child's  home.  He  and 
his  supervisor  then  evaluate  the  siiltabillty 
of  the  home  in  contributing  to  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  the  child  as  well  as  to 
is  emotional  security.  The  Bureau  of  De- 
pendency and  Support  makes  the  following 
statement  in  defining  the  criteria  employed 
in  evaluating  the  sviitabllity  of  a  home  for  a 
child: 

"One  or  more  undesirable  factors  In  the 
home  situation  do  not  In  themselves  make 
the  home  unsuitable  •  •  •.  A  Child  who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  healthy,  happy,  normal  Indi- 
vidual In  his  h(»ne,  his  community,  and  his 
school  has  a  sense  of  security  and  should  re- 
main In  his  home."  * 

If  the  home  is  considered  to  be  unsuitable, 
the  screening  committee  of  the  bureau  of 
dependency  and  support  then  decides  wheth- 
er to  do  one  of  the  following:  (1)  leave 
the  child  In  the  home  If  sufficient  positive 
factors  Justify  It;  (2)  locate  the  child  in  the 
home  of  a  relative;  or  (3)  institute  co\u-t  pro- 
ceedings through  a  family  court  representa- 
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tl„.  who  in  turn  files  a  petition  foLxemoval 
j_iJx  the  home. 

",.,^,raX    pROTECnVK    ASSOCTATION    DKAL8    «X- 

'^'^^Y  wrra  NECL^rr.  mistreatment 

The  juvenUe  Protective  Association  Is  a 
JSlized  private  service  agency  operatlngin 
■^^MtTof  Chicago  which  accepts  only  cases 
SVh^h1h?^P^enting  problem  u  the  ne- 
a\^t  or  mistreatment  of  children  * 
^^en  a  referral  is  made  to  It.  the  JPA  as- 
«,^a  caseworker  to  the  family  who  obtal^ 
JSferound  information  from  schools  and 
^ffSSces.  The  initial  objective  of  the 
S^wcSTS  to  establish  good  rapport  with 
^Sy.  TO  give  meaning  to  the  counsel- 
S  'Sr^Sseworker  may  perform  such  serv- 
zt  M  "finding  them  better  apartments, 
£^rv"ning  with  creditors,  and  finding  emer- 
S^^Sel^r  for  mother  and  children  as  pro- 
Sertion  against  a  dangerous  fathCT  Like 

S  Depaxtment  of  Public  Aid.  this  agency 
SJkesTSSrral  to  a  family  court  if  It  be- 
S«  necessary  to  seek  removal  of  the  chll- 
rtron  from  the  home. 

%  cSS  proceedings  are  instituted  by  the 
Jial  aeency,  by  the  reason  of  the  Family 
S^  Act  oi  Illinois  protecting  the  "ne- 
SSed  child,-  the  State  of  Illinois  actuaUy 
Sutes   the    petition.     The    parent   ha. 

K%ht  to  »ele^t  "^  ^^^"^«y  "^  represent 
C^  the  court  hearing.  The  famUy  court 
^  makes  provision  for  the  parent  to  d«- 
mand  a  Jury  trial  if  he  so  chooses. 

FAMU-Y    court    takes    APPROPRIATE     STKP8 

The  Judge  of  the  court  after  hearing  the 
evidence  may  do  one  of  the  fo"°^^K-,,^J,> 
ilsmlss  the  petition  if  there  Is  lnsu«cl«^* 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  child  is  de- 
pendent; •  or  (2)  flnd  that  the  chUd  is  de- 
pendent due  to  adequate  evidence 

If  the  Judge  finds  that  the  child  la  a  de- 
pendent child,  he  may  (1)  place  the  child 
OT  probation  and  may  permit  him  to  rema^ 
in  the  home;  or  (2)  order  that  the  child  be 
removed  from  the  home  and  placed  In  Uie 
care  of  another  person,  a  Ucenaed  foster 
home,  or  in  a  private  school. 

Obtaining  clear-cut  evidence  of  abuse  pre- 
sents an  imposing  obstacle  to  a  decision 
against  the  parent,  because  the  abusive  act 
usually  occurs  in  the  home  where  tam^y 
members  are  the  only  witnesses.  Rarely  wUl 
the  abusive  parent  admit  his  action,  not  only 
because  society  does  not  condone  such  be- 
havior, but  also  because  prosecution  may 
follow. 

RIGHTS    OF    CHILDREN     RESPONSIBILITY    OF    AIX 

It  Is  not  only  within  the  scope  of  hi* 
authority  but  a  comp\ilsory  part  of  his  re- 
sponsibility as  the  educational  leader  of  the 
community  that  the  principal  act  in  behalf 
of  the  abused  child.  Safeguarding  the  rights 
of  children,  however.  Is  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  the  community  leaders,  since  children 
are  the  raw  material  out  of  which  future 
mature,  cooperating  adults  must  be  formed. 
This  safeguard  is  a  Joint  professional  ven- 
ture In  which  sociologists,  psychologists, 
school  administrators,  school  personnel, 
medical  doctors,  the  police,  the  law,  and  pub- 
lic health  and  community  agencies  must 
cooperate. 


among  other  things,  lacks  proper  parental 
care  or  guardianship  ot  who  has  a  home 
which  by  reason  of  neglect  or  cruelty  by  the 
parents  Is  unfit  few  such  a  child. 
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"Provision  of  Services."  manual  (May  1. 
1963) ,  sec.  6110. 

*  G  Lewis  Penner,  "Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation, service  Report,"  (Sept.  10,  1868), 
p.  2. 

» Ibid. 

•The  Family  Court  Act  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  defines  "dependent  child"  as  one  who. 


Mr  EIDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  water  poUution 
is  a  major  concern  for  our  country  it 
will  come  as  welcome  news  that  important 
segments  of  private  industry  are  taking 
action  to  help  flght  the  problem 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Gulf  States 
Paper  Corp.  of  Alabama,  completed  con- 
struction of  a  new  waste  system  that  at- 
tacks water  pollution  in  three  ways.  The 
new  facilities  are  located  at  ttie  com- 
pany's plant  at  Demopolls  and  will  serve 
to  help  assure  clean  water  in  the  un- 
portant  Tombigbee  River  which  we  hope 
will  someday  be  a  link  in  a  new  water 
transportation  route  between  the  port 
city  of  MobUe  and  the  Tennessee  River. 

An  article  telling  more  about  the  new 
antipollution  system  follows: 

GUl^    STATIS    PAPB*    RKTUBKS     CliAH    WAT« 

With  New  System 
Gulf   States   Paper   Corp..   In   July,   took 
the  wrape  off  a  new  mill  waste  gyatem  tt»« 
aims  a  three-pronged  attack  at  stream  pol- 

"-Thetmlque  installation  divides  mlU  effluent 
Into  three  different  channels  to  be  touted 
according  to  type  and  strength  before  flow- 
ing Into  the  Tombigbee  River. 

Representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment industry,  and  wildlife  groups  were 
treated  to  a  look  at  this  recently  completed 
system  In  Demopolls,  which  company  officials 
describe  as  a  new  concept  in  stream  protec- 
tion.    . 

The  mUl  is  surrounded  by  elaborate  pond- 
ing and  clarifying  facilities  each  dedicated 
to  the  treatment  of  a  special  type  of  waste 
water  frc«n  the  Tarloua  stages  of  manufac- 
ture. Into  one  lagoon  goes  water  that  con- 
tains no  harmful  materials  but  needs  to  be 
cooled  before  returning  to  the  river.  A  huge 
clarifier,  208  feet  In  diameter,  removes  soUds 
such  as  wood  fibers  that  would  otherwise 
flow  into  the  Tombigbee. 

The  third  phase  Is  a  6«-acre  lagoon  which 
Impounds  waste  water  containing  nonflbrous 
material  from  the  wood  that  could  be  harm- 
ful to  the  stream.  This  effluent  can  be  re- 
tained for  periods  up  to  2  weeks,  during 
which  time  its  harmful  properties  are  dissi- 
pated. It  Is  then  metered  back  Into  the 
river  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  flow  of  the 

stream. 

The  new  effluent  systan  is  only  the  latest 
of  a  series  of  indtistrial  "OrsU"  that  are  part 
of  the  sprawling  miU.  Built  around  the  Na- 
tion's first— and  then  largest— continuous 
digester,  the  mill  has  been  the  technical 
model  of  the  industry  since  It  went  into  pro- 
duction. The  continuous  digester  produces 
a  steady  stream  of  pxilp,  rather  than  turning 
It  out  by  the  traditional  "batch"  method. 

In  1964,  the  digests  was  placed  undw  the 
caatrtA  of  an  electronic  computw  which  au- 
tomatically makes  any  corrections  needed  to 
produce  uniform  pulp.  This,  too,  is  an  inno- 
vation In  the  papw  industry. 

To  the  east  of  the  mill  a  small  lake  allows 


the  cooUng  of  wat«r  that  has  become  heated 
in  condensing  steam  produced  in  the  chemi- 
cal recovery  secUon  ot  the  mllL  This  lagoon 
also  serves  as  a  safety  check  to  guard  against 
any  mishaps  that  might  endanger  the  condi- 
tion of  the  river.  Miould  such  upset  condi- 
tions occur,  a  sensing  system  automatically 
sounds  an  alarm  and  shuts  off  the  discharge 
valve  at  the  lagoon. 

Pour  million  gallons  of  water  can  be  proc- 
essed daUy  here.  Now  covering  9  acres  with  a 
20-mUUon-gallon  capacity,  the  pond  can 
readily  be  enlarged  to  25  acres  with  a  105- 
mllUon-gallon  capacity. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mffl  Is  the 
clarlfler  which  handles  10  mlUlon  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  Water  fed  Into  this  system  con- 
tains solid  materials  such  as  flbers,  lime  and 
clays  that  have  slipped  through  in  the  wash- 
ing bleaching,  and  forming  processes.  Such 
materials,  if  aUowed  to  flow  into  the  river, 
would  use  up  vital  dissolved  oiygen  and  cre- 
ate sludge  beds.  ^  .  _  , 

The  clarlfler  Is  a  huge,  dish-shaped  Instal- 
lation. 266  feet  In  diameter  and  15  feet  deep 
at  the  center.  Mill  water  U  pumped  to  the 
center  surface,  from  which  point  It  flows  out- 
ward to  the  rim,  spilling  over  the  edges.  In 
the  meanwhile,  99  percent  of  the  solids  have 
settled  to  the  bottom,  where  long  scraper 
arms  concentrate  the  sludge  In  the  deepest 
part.     Heavy-duty  pumps  then  remove  the 

sludge.  .   .^ 

These  concentrated  soUda  are  pumped  to 
a  nearby  filter  house  where  more  water  Is  re- 
moved, leaving  a  wet  cake  of  solid  material 
to  be  dumped  in  a  nearby  Impoundment. 
At  present  there  Is  no  practical  use  for  these 
solids,  but  experiments  are  being  conducted 
to  see  if  they  can  be  transformed  Into  a  use- 
ful byproduct. 

Behind  the  clarlfler  stretches  the  59 -acre 
surface  of  the  strong  waste  lagoon.  Here  Is 
collected  effluent  that  has  a  stK>nger  con- 
centration of  oxygen-absorbing  materials. 
The  wastes  are  held  for  a  period  up  to  2 
weeks,  during  which  time  aeraUon  and  bac- 
terial action  reduces  the  oxygen  demand. 

At  the  end  of  the  treatment  period  the 
water  is  released  to  the  river  at  a  carefully 
controlled  rate.  The  strong  waste  system  Is 
designed  to  be  modlfled  as  technical  advances 
are  made  in  the  field  of  effluent  control. 

In  addlUon  to  the  three-way  treatment 
system  and  the  constant  checking  and  dou- 
ble checking  that  goes  on  at  the  Demopolls 
plant.  Gulf  States  technicians  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  on  the  river  Itself.  Daily  checks 
are  made  of  the  river's  flow  and  of  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  content  of  the  water.  In  pe- 
riods of  low  water  this  monitoring  process 
becomes  almost  constant  and  the  lab  boat 
travels  50  mUea  downstream  from  the  plant 
and  6  miles  upstream.  Samples  of  water  are^ 
taken  at  16  different  polnte  and  5  tests  are 
run  on  each  sample. 

The  expanded  effluent  system  at  the 
Demopolls  mill  has  Involved  the  investment 
of  over  $1  million.  Operating  it  and  moni- 
toring the  river  require  an  annual  expense 
of  $48,000.  acccH^ng  to  Gulf  States  technical 
personnel. 


Veto  of  H.R.  8439 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHIlfGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23, 1965 
Mr  PELIiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  no 
issue  more  vital  to  the  welfare  of  ttiis 
Nation  than  that  of  separation  of  powers 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government. 
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Frankl^,  two  or  three  times  in  the  past 
on  this  s(  ore.  I  have  felt  Impelled  to  dls- 
stiongly  with  President  Johnson 
conne^on  with  his  assertion  as  to 
of  the  Executive  under  provl- 
varlous   bills   passed   by    the 
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however,  I  must  with  equal 
to  support  President  Johnson's 
R.  8439,  which  he  rejected  on 
,  as  he  said,  that  the  llmlta- 
plajced  l^  section  611  of  the  bill 
on  his  constitutional  powers. 
agree  with  the  President  that 
C<Hi4^1tution  grants  the  Chief  Ex- 
authority  over  the  operation 

Eistabllshment. 
I  concur  with  him  that  the 
went  too  far  when  it  reserved 
certain  powers  over  the  retention 
of  certain  military  bases, 
regard,  therefore,  if  occasion 
will  be  constrained  to  uphold 
's  veto. 
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MURPHY      of      Illinois.        Mr. 

I    share    Thomas    Jefferson's 

that  error  is  best  defeated 

is  left  free  to  combat  it.    I 

defend,  therefore,  the  right  of 

to  dissent,  to  criticize,  and 

the  policies  of  their  Govern- 


It  important,  however,  that 

our  Nation's  present  covu'se  in 

weigh  heavily  a  potential  side- 

thelr  protests,  the  danger  of 

uiilntended  moral  support  to  our 

A  recent  article  on  this  subject 

i  Lurora  Beacon-News  impressed 

and  I  offer  it  today  for  entry 
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he  Aurcwa  Beacon-News,  Aug.  11, 
1965] 

Damage  U.S.  Intent:  Home  Tactics 
Prolong  Was 

7lsit<N^  to  North  Vietnam  have  been 
by  the  surrealistic  illogic  of 
Ck>mmunist  mind. 


some  oif  them  pro-Communist 

sympathetic  to  the  Hanoi  regime, 

found  no  thoughts  of  peace  among 


Vi(  tnamese. 


opinion  was  that  the  United 
on  the  v«rge  of  collapse  and  that 
Johnson  was  soon  to  be  Impeached, 
on  the  belief  that  criticism  of 
in  colleges  and  assorted  domes- 
appeasement  would  soon  lead  to  a 


ing  notice  that  the  United  States  will  win 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  he 
leaves  the  door  to  peace  open,  but  not  at  the 
price  of  national  disgrace. 

The  domestic  dialog  by  so-called  intel- 
lectuals calling  for  appeasement  is  certainly  a 
minority  voice.  As  small  as  it  is,  however. 
it  plays  directly  into  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists'  hands. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  evidence  that 
the  talk  of  appeasement  has  found  a  hold  in 
the  lower  echelon  of  official  circles.  There  is 
a  growing  discussion  in  Washington  and  the 
United  Nations  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  negotiate  on  the  terms  set  forth 
by  the  Vietcong. 

These  terms  are  American  withdrawal, 
temporary  neutralization  of  South  Viet- 
nam, communization  and  reunification  of 
the  Nation.  They  are  wholly  unacceptable 
and  undermine  the  President's  often-stated 
determination  to  use  all  of  our  resources  to 
win  the  war,  while  keeping  the  door  open 
to  honorable  negotiations.  Giving  Vietnam 
to  the  Communists  is  not  the  basis  for  nego- 
tiations. 

Since  the  United  States  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  direct  its  attention  to  peace  in 
southeast  Asia,  there  have  been  further  re- 
ports. 

These  include,  theoretically,  U.S.  willing- 
ness to  hold  elections  in  South  Vietnam  and 
face-saving  devices  to  allow  the  Viet  Cong 
to  participate  in  discussions  as  a  party. 

The  United  Nations'  attention  is,  of  course, 
desirable.  It  may  serve  to  convince  the  un- 
convinced that  aggression  in  Vietnam  Is  to- 
tally the  responsibility  of  the  Communists. 
It  also  may  remind  the  world  that  the  Viet 
Cong  do  no  really  want  peace. 

However,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  free 
and  impartial  elections  until  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  the  United  States  win  a  military 
victory  and  can  offer  proper  supervision.  The 
U.N.  burdened  by  peace-keeping  ocets  al- 
ready, oould  not  guarantee  impartial  elec- 
tions at  this  time. 

Giving  in  to  the  atheistic  Communists  on 
these  terms  would  in  effect  be  making  them 
a  gift  at  southeast  Asia.  It  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  the  servicemen  offering  their  lives, 
and  the  American  majority. 

Discussions  for  peace  must  go  on  by  all 
means.  However,  they  must  be  from  strength 
and  at  this  time,  unfortunately,  that 
strength  can  come  only  from  united  purpose 
at  home  and  the  mUitairy  capabilities  to  force 
negotiations. 


Medical  Care  in  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospitals 


Complc  tely  ignored  was  the  fact  that  a 
of  the  pe<9le  in  the  United  States 
of  the  elected  representatives   in 
support  the  President  overwhelm- 


many  public  statements  the  Presi- 
the  public  will  by  giv- 


ccrr  K:tly  aaeeBseB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  better  insight  into  the 
quality  of  hospital  care  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem, I  recently  had  sent  2,682  letters  to 
veterans  who  had  recently  been  patients 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
This  was  a  30-percent  sample  of  all  vet- 
erans discharged  from  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration general  hospitals  during  the 
period  June  14  to  18,  after  care  for  a 
medical  or  surgical  condition. 

The  return  of  the  questionnaire  was 
very  good — a  little  over  53  percent,  or 


1,434.  Generally,  the  response  indicates 
that  veterans  were  pleased  with  the 
treatment  they  received  in  the  hospital 
In  response  to  the  question,  "What  is 
your  overall  evaliiatlon  of  the  care  you 
received  while  a  patient?"  83  percent 
replied,  "Excellent";  12.8  percent  replied 
"Pair";  and  2  percent  rephed,  "Poor.'' 
An  additional  2.2  percent  made  no  reply 
to  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  vmanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  letter  and  ques- 
tionnaire, as  well  as  a  table  summarizing 
the  results.  A  complete  summary  of  the 
questionnaire  Is  available  at  the  commit- 
tee oflQce  in  the  form  of  Committee  Print 
No.  109: 

House  or  Ritresentatives, 

COMMITTBE  on  VETERANS'  AlTAIIUS, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1965. 

Deax  Sir:  As  a  recent  patient  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  you  now  have 
some  definite  opinions  about  the  hospital 
in  which  you  were  treated  and  the  care 
rendered  to  you.  Will  you  share  them  with 
me? 

The  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  has 
legislative  oversight  responsibilities  over  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  thus  has  a 
keen  Interest  In  the  medical  and  hospital 
program  operated  through  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  care  of  our 
sick  and  disabled  veterans.  May  I  ask  you 
to  help  make  this  hospital  system  better  for 
others  and  for  you  if  you  should  ever  need 
to  be  hospitalized  In  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  again? 

By  completing  the  short-card  question- 
naire and  adding  your  comments,  you  will  be 
helping  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Ownmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  Insure  bet- 
ter patient  care. 

Please  note  that  you  are  not  required  to 
sign  your  name.  The  postcard  requires  no 
postage.  Simply  drop  It  in  the  most  con- 
venient mailbox. 

Tour  cooi>eration  will  be  very  much  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olin  E.  Teagut. 

Chaintian. 

Location  of  hospital 

Disease  or  disability  treated  was  service 
connected  Q.    Nonservlce  connected  n. 

Was  your  admission  to  the  hospital 
prompt  D.     Slow  Q    Very  slow  Q- 

Was  the  housekeeping  in  yo\ir  room  ex- 
cellent D-    Good  D-    Poor  D- 

Were  your  hospital  meals  excellent  H. 
Good  D-    Potw  D- 

Was  your  nursing  care  excellent  G- 
Good  Q.    Poor  D- 

Were  your  aids  and  orderlies  courteoiis 
and  helpful?  Always  D.  Usually  D- 
Never  D. 

Were  other  hospital  personnel  courteous 
and  pleasant?  Always  D.  Usually  LL 
Never  D- 

Were  you  kept  informed  about  special  pro- 
cedure (X-ray,  blood  tests,  etc.)  and  about 
changes  in  yovu:  routine  which  they  neces- 
sitated?    Always  D-     Usually  Q.     Never  D- 

What  did  you  like  best  about  your  care?-- 


What  did  you  like  least  about  your  care?— 


What  Is  your  overall  evaluation  oS  the  care 
you  received  while  a  patient  here?  Excel- 
lent D-    R»lr  Q    Poor  D- 
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Number  of  reBponaes  by  eUglblBty  stattM  of  TCteran 

Percent  of  reaponses  by  eUgiblllty  status  of  veteran 

Question  and  responaa 

Total 

B«rTloe 
eonneeted 

Nonserrloe 
eonneeted 

Tooa 

Serrloe 
oomiected 

NonaerrlM 
connected 

Unknown 

QCESTIOM   1 

Was  your  admission  to  the  hospital- 

1,199 

147 

63 

36 

324 

36 

24 

6 

769 
98 
24 
24 

96 

14 

6 

6 

83.6 

las 

3.7 

Z4 

83.7 
8.8 
&0 
L6 

84.1 

10.7 

X6 

2L6 

79.9 
11.7 

Slow 

Very  slow.-. - - " 

4.2 
4.2 

1,434 

399 

916 

120 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

QUESTION  2 

Wa.^  the  hous*'kceping  in  your  room— 

964 

397 
28 
26 

200 

109 

14 

7 

627 

263 

10 

16 

88 

26 

4 

3 

68.6 

27.7 
2.0 
1.7 

67.4 

27.3 

3.6 

L8 

68.6 

28.7 

LI 

L6 

73.4 
2a8 

(iood - 

Poor. " 

3.3 

2.5 

No  rrply 

1,434 

399 

916 

120 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

QUESTION  S 

Were  your  hospital  meals'— 

8S5 

479 

34 

36 

246 

126 

16 

13 

670 

310 

19 

16 

09 
44 

0 

7 

6L7 

33.4 

Z4 

2L5 

61.6 

31.3 

3.8 

3.3 

62.3 

33.9 

2.1 

1.7 

67.5 

ae.7 

0 

Poor.- - - 

6.8 

No  reply - - — 

Tftfal                                 

1,434 

399 

916 

lao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

QUKSTIOM  4 

Was  your  nursing  care — 

Excellent - 

fiew\                                                           _.__._--  —  -----------  —  — 

1.109 

273 

27 

26 

301 
73 
12 
13 

720 

176 

12 

8 

88 

26 
3 

4 

77.4 

19.0 

1.9 

L7 

76.4 

18lS 

3.0 

3.S 

78.7 

laii 
i,« 

.9 

73.4 

20.8 

Z5 

Poor 

8.3 

No  reply — " 

Tntrtl                                                             ___  —  -  —  ----  — ---------- 

1,434 

399 

916 

120 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

un.o 

QUESTION  t 

Were  your  aids  and  orderlies  courteous  and  helpful? 

1,159 

244 

9 

22 

319 

70 

3 

7 

747 
154 

4 
10 

93 

20 

2 

6 

8a9 

17.0 
.6 

1.5 

79.9 

17.5 

.8 

1.8 

81.7 

16.8 

.4 

LI 

77.4 
16.7 

1.7 

Never 

4.2 

Jot'il                         ~ 

1,434 

399 

915 

120 

100.0 

100.0 

UU.0 

loao 

QUKSTION  8 

Were  other  liospital  personnel  courteous  and  plesantT 

1,158 

253 

11 

17 

306 

80 

3 

8 

752 

153 

6 

4 

93 

20 
2 
5 

80.4 

17.6 

.8 

1.2 

77.2 

20.0 

.8 

iO 

8Z2 

16l7 

.7 

.4 

77.4 
16.7 

L7 

Never 

4.2 

Total                            

1,434 

399 

915 

1» 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

QUESTION  7 

Were  you  kept  informed  about  special  procedures  (X-ray, 
blood  tests,  etc.)  and  about  change*  in  your  routine 
which  they  necessitated? 

990 

296 

116 

32 

276 

77 

42 

6 

633 

196 
66 
18 

82 

21 

8 

9 

69.1 

20.6 

8.1 

2.2 

68.9 

19.3 

10.6 

1.S 

60.  > 

3L6 

7.2 
XO 

68  3 

17.6 

6  7 

Never - - 

7.5 

No  reply 

Total                       

1,434 

399 

916 

120 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

QrESTlCNS  8  AND  9  (SKX  TABLES  J  AND  •) 
QtnESTION  10 

What  is  your  overall  evaluation  of  the  care  you  received 
while  a  patient? 

1,190 

»8 

67 
14 
10 

777 

106 

-12 

18 

M 

M 

1 

88.0 

12.8 

2.0 

2.2 

79.7 

14.3 

3.5 

2.5 

84.9 

11.8 

1.3 

2.0 

79.2 
15.8 

Fair                                   - 

184 

2.5 

Poor r. 

2fi 
31 

2.5 

No  reply -— 

Total - 

1,434 

39S 

915 

12C 

100.  C 

i               100.  c 

100.  c 

100.0 

The  MRA  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  idssousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  to  Include  extraneous 
material  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 


today.  I  submit  a  fine  and  erstwhile  edi- 
torial of  the  Albuquerque  Journal  August 
21,  1965.  Our  colleagues  will  note  It  in- 
cludes a  quote  from  my  fellow  Mis- 
sourian,  Stan  Musial.  the  head  of  the 
President's  physical  fitness  program.  I 
associate  myself  with  these  remaAs  and 
the  editorial.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
MRA's  "Sing  Out  1965"  tonight  of  Its 
Washington,  D.C.,  appearance  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  I  sincerely 
hope  and  pray  that  all  who  are  able  to 
attend  will  do  so,  and  will  he  as  Inspired 


and  inflamed  with  enthusiasm  as  Mrs. 
Hall  and  I  were,  when  we  previewed  this 
production,  Instilled  from  some  8,000 
volimteers  at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich,  this 
past  summer.  Now,  they  are  prepared, 
and  Indeed  are,  going  over  the  world  to 
multiply  themselves  in  evangelistic 
fervor  based  wi  morally  rearming  our 
souls,  showing  it  In  the  best  manner  with 
song,  and  with  pride;  and  finally.  In  a 
needed  show  of  faith.  I  commend  this 
to  you: 


A4698 
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Be- Armament    establishment 

this  summer  at  Mackinac  Island, 
an  American  youth  bright 


..  program  is  getting  magnificent 

promoting  morality,  physical  flt- 

patdotism,  law  and  order  and  all  the 

1  hat  contribute  to  good  citizenship. 

head  of  President  Johnson's 

itneas   program,    told   MRA,    "You 

.  the  all-round  program  you  have 

are  giving  youth  an  aim  and  pur- 

^eir  lives  and  making  them  into 

e,  patriotic  citizens."    He  added  he 

Peace  Corps  "could  get  this  sort 

They  need  to  learn  more  than 

o^upation.    They  need  to  learn  too. 

^  1th  people,  to  be  effective  in  the 

they  go  to.    The  situation  Is  xirgent 

is  an  instant  need  for  a  multlpUca- 

WQat  you  are  doing  here." 

.1    Belk.    Director    of    Moral    Re- 
said.  "The  youth  here  intend  to 
.jselves    heard.     Why   should    the 
that  Is  beard  from  American  youth 
daclfist,    antlpatriotlc    protest   of   a 
/.     We  will  arouse  the  patriotic  and 
n  ajority  in  a  massive  program  here 
in    the    cities    and    campuses    of 


Blai ton 
len  t, 
Xtu  maelves 


lever   has  been  any   doubt  that  a 

ority  of  American  youth  is  on  the 

c  ecency.  patriotism,  law  and  order 

citizenship.    But  that  big  majority 

all  too  silent,  all  too  passive,  whUe 

rabble-rousing  and  sometimes 

like  minority  makes  it  appear  its 

In  omdemning  our  American  In- 

and  way  of  life  Is  widespread. 

dedicated  to  the  task  of  wiping  out 

unfortunate  misconception.     May 

and  urgently  demanding  goal 


Wholesale    Pharmacentical    Prke    Index 
pils  for  Sixth  Straight  Year 


EJ^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


health 

decUne 

consent, 

Index 

published 


or   IdSSOTJBI 


IN  THl:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wanday.  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  C  LJRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  ti  e  price  of  practically  everything 
else  is  r  sing,  it  is  comforting  to  see  that 
the  pric  i  level  for  at  least  one  category 
of  necessities — prescription  drugs — has 
been  st<  adily  declining.  The  Wholesale 
Price  In  lex  for  Ethical  Pharcameuticals, 
prepare  i  by  Dr.  John  M.  Firestone  of  the 
City  X^c  liege  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  h  IS  now  declined  for  6  years  in  a 
row  to  in  alltime  low  which  is  14  per- 
cent ur  der  the  1949  price  level.  The 
drop  in  the  index  closely  parallels  the 
decline  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics \  Wholesale  Price  Index  for  "Ethical 
Pharm£  ceutical  Preparations"  since  its 
revisior  In  1961. 

It  is  nost  reassuring  that  in  a  period 
when  a]  wholesale  prices  have  risen  more 
than  2i  jsercent,  at  least  one  industry 
produci  ig  a  product  vital  to  the  Nation's 
las  experienced  a  wholesale  price 
of  14  percent.  With  unanimous 
I  place  the  Wholesale  Price 
Ethical  Pharmaceuticals.  1964, 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 


f)r 


facturers  Association,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  This  publication  shows  the 
Index  for  the  years  since  1949  along  with 
explanatory  material  covering  the  com- 
position of  the  Index  and  the  changing 
character  of  the  pharmacei/tical  market. 
I  think  this  phenomena  requires  the 
attention  of  the  news  media  in  light  of 
the  present  public  impression  of  drug 
prices  created  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
publicity  given  to  the  Senate  hearings 
into  drug  prices  over  the  recent  years. 

Wholesale   Price   Index    for    Ethical 
Pharmaceuticals  1964 

The  wholesiile  price  Index  for  .ethical 
phamuiceuticals  has  declined  for  the  6t-h 
successive  year  during  1964.  dropping  to  an 
alltime  low  of  86.0  (1949=100).  The  Index 
fell  one-third  of  1  percent  during  1964  from 
its  level  of  86.2  in  1963. 

Wholesale  price  index  for  ethical  pharmaceu- 
ticals, 1949-64 
i  (1949     100) 

Year :       '  Index 

1949 100.0 

1950 95.9 

1951 96.2 

1952 93.0 

1953 »3.0 

1954 91.8 

1955 91.4 

1956 91.4 

1957 92.7 

1958 93.0 

1959 92.7 

1960 92.4 

1961 89.7 

1962 87.  1 

1963 86.2 

1964 86.0 

The  decline  in  this  index  parallels  the  drop 
in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 
for  "Ethical  Pharmaceutical  Preparations" 
since  its  revision  in  1961.  The  Government 
wholesale  price  index  declined  from  100.1 
in  December  1960  to  94.8  in  December  1964, 
a  drop  of  5.3  percent.  In  this  same  period, 
the  BLS  retail  price  Index  for  drugs  and  pre- 
scriptions declined  3.3  percent.  The  com- 
parable change  for  the  Industry  wholesale 
price  index  was  a  decline  from  92.4  to  86.0,  or 
6.9  percent. 

The  year  1964  saw  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  jMrlce  changes  for  this  industry.  Of  the 
281  items  In  the  index  39  showed  price  chang- 
es during  the  year,  contrasted  with  only  7 
changes  tn  1963.  Of  the  39  price  changes.  31 
were  increases  and  8  were  decreases.  The 
price  decreases,  ranging  between  10  and  20 
percent,  were  primarily  in  Items  of  heavy 
sales,  while  the  inoreases  ranged  between 
3  and  14  percent  in  Items  of  considerably 
lees  importance.  Thus  the  larger  downward 
movement  of  the  8  Items  more  than  off- 
set the  lesser  Increases  of  the  31  items. 

The  items  comprising  the  index  are  sub- 
divided into  17  groups  according  to  their 
therapeutic  use.  Only  4  of  the  17  groups 
were  unaffected  by  price  changes.  2  declined, 
and  11  increased.  The  decreases  were  con- 
fined to  antibiotics  which  declined  3.4  per- 
cent and  vitamihs  which  fell  .8  percent. 
These  two  groups  comprise  more  than  26 
percent  of  the  index  in  relative  Importance. 
The  largest  price  increases  occurred  in  car- 
dlovasculars.  3  percent;  antihistamines,  2.3 
percent;  dermatologlcals,  1.9  percent;  anal- 
gesics, 1.3  percent:  diuretics.  1.2  percent,  and 
hormones,  1  percent.  Cough  and  cold  prod- 
ucts, hematinics,  sulfonamides,  antiarthrltis, 
and  antirheumatics,  and  "all  others"  rose 
less  than  1  percent. 

The  therapeutic  group  index  changes  since 
1949  are  as  follows: 


Increases:  «  Percent 

Antihistamines 20.8 

Sedatives 15.0 

Analgesics 14.8 

Antispasmodics 12.3 

Cough  and  oold 11.4 

Sulfonamides l 10. 1 

Hematinics 6.8 

Cardiovasculars i.g 

Dermatologlcals (i) 

CNS  stimulants (i) 

Decreases : 

Antibiotics 62.  7 

Hormones 50.0 

Vitamins 8.7 

Diuretics 8.0 

Antlatthritics 3.9 

Ataractics 3.6 

All  others 0.6 

I  Less  than  0.1  percent. 

This  index  is  designed  to  measure  changes 
in  prices  only.  It  does  not  show  price  levels. 
An  index  designed  to  measure  price  levels 
would  be  difficult  to  construct  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  products  Involved.  For 
example,  a  price  which  Is  quoted  for  the 
usual  package  size  for  the  product  would 
have  to  be  converted  to  the  price  for  a  dally 
dose  and  multiplied  by  the  average  number 
of  days  that  the  drug  is  used.  A  price  per 
100  capsules  would  be  meaningless  when 
compared  with  a  similar  price  for  the  drug 
it  replaces.  Assuming  the  new  drug  is  more 
efficient  or  effective,  smaller  doses  or  fewer 
da3rs  of  administration  may  be  involved. 
Thus  the  capsule  cost  ignoring  quantity  re- 
quired for  treatment  becomes  a  misleading 
measure. 

Again,  many  of  the  new  drugs  are  combi- 
nations of  two  <x  more  existing  drvigs  for 
patient  convenience.  Usually  these  drugs 
cost  more  tban  any  of  the  Individual  drugs 
included  in  them,  but  less  than  the  total 
cost  of  its  componentB  sold  individually. 
Here  again,  the  prices  per  package  cannot 
be  compared.  While  an  index  cA  this  type— 
which  measures  the  patient's  drug  costs- 
would  be  desirable,  the  difficulties  of  estab- 
lishing standard  doses  and  the  period  of 
medication  present  subjective  decisions 
which  would  affect  the  index  level.  If  old 
drug  A  required  X  tablets  per  day  for  Y  days 
at  a  cost  of  Z  dollars  (and  this  would  vary 
from  patient  to  patient  and  with  the  severity 
of  the  illness),  this  ooet  would  have  to  be 
reeetlmated  for  new  drug  B.  Overstate- 
ments at  understatements  of  either  cost 
would  seriously  Influence  the  level  of  the 
index  at  the  time  of  transition. 

This  index,  which  is  constructed  techni- 
cally as  most  other  accepted  price  indexes,  is 
designed  to  measure  only  one  thing,  changes 
in  prices.  It  does  not  tell  us  whether  price 
levels  are  high  or  low.  It  measures  what 
changes  occtir  In  the  prices  of  drugs  after 
their  introduction  Into  the  index.  New  drugs 
Introduced  Into  the  index  are  brought  In  at 
the  level  of  the  index  at  the  time  of  their 
introduction,  so  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
Index  by  their  price  levels.  Similarly,  items 
deleted  from  the  index  do  not  alter  the  level 
of  the  Index.  Any  other  construction  or 
Interpretation  of  the  index  would  be  in  error. 
The  composition  of  the  index,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  changed  radically  over  the 
years.  The  criterion  for  including  a  new 
specialty  in  the  Index  is  that  it  be  one  of 
the  five  leading  pharmaceuticals  in  Its  group 
in  any  year  since  1949.  Once  included  (in 
the  year  It  became  one  of  the  five  leading 
specialties)  a  produce  is  retained  in  the  index 
untU  Its  sales  decline  to  relative  insignifi- 
cance. 

On  this  basis,  the  Index  for  1949  Included 
92  products.  By  1964,  the  total  number  of 
items  In  the  index  had  risen  to  281.  An 
average  of  18.5  products  have  been  added  per 
year,  while  6  products,  on  the  average,  dis- 
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S  °i  f £fS"»''«';tr "S.  'ir  E:nEK8ION  OP  BEMARp  ™=^«»^  ^t^lt^,  SSnT JSJt  • 

index  at  one  ^"l  .  ^ujerent  products.  °'  f  for  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

ps-?rp^ss^ji.  .--."--»•       HON.  JOHN  H.  DENf       „,--rsi.r,^rrrs.srjrs 

»'SI?f%Cnover  in  thellst  of  products  at-  or  pnmsTLVANiA  ^^^  ^^^^  j^rce  a  number  of  oWf'  ""^f 

.  Ttotoe  dynamic  character  of  the   in-  j^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^aller  plants  to  close.  ^^\^^^^^^^'^^: 

te«»  *°  n^i-  index  has  been  specially  de-  "■"         ,,       .        ^„„„,*  ??    fofis  that  steady  employment  in  the  glass  indus- 

*"^-  tT^kicoiiSfnce  of   this    unique  Monday.  August  23.  1965                           ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  industn«  se'^l^K  tj« 

•^•^^^on      It^   also   been    necessary  ^    deNT      Mr.   Speaker,   for  many  glass  industry  can  be  mamtained  only  by 

ttSeouBly  to  readjust  the  relative  im-  ^     j^^     y^^  warning  the  House  of  keeping  ^^^^'Z^^^'^-y,^^  closed 

?^"°^K^icrouTS:aiCro?th^  SHaUrous  conditions  in  many  Of  our  ^  Mc«t  of  the  Job.  lost ^^pia^^ 

STthe  therapeutic  groups  ^^low^'o^ ^^  ^^  ,,^510  industries  because  of  the  uneco-  ^^°f^„,^«,^^,„,  ^  Spending  mlUions  of  dol. 

changes.    ^;!.^^^^''lhe  index  until  it  has  be-  nomic  concept  of  free  trade.  j        ^  attract  new  industry,  retain  existing 

^^^^^^^"^  uor^^opLrrs^irna^Tpe^^  s-airarViT^prfchL^t^;-^^^^^ 

^w  ^<Suct  win  not  influence  the  index  J^^'^^^^Lns  for  the  President  of  the  wealth  o^^^^-^^^^^^^,^  'd^U^lSd 

SSe'lte  price  (at  the  end  Of  the  ye^)  after  P^^^                  ^   disregard  idiotic   and  ^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  u>t^e^v^^ 

bsvingbeen  °/^  "'^  ?l^^^^,Vbe  f  eaSstif  anS  inconceivable,   uneconomic   dec^ions   of  ^^^^^^  ^uld  o^^^^  ^^  ^^^  commonwealth 

become  a  market  leader  will  be  realistic  and  m^  j^^j^^ty  members  of  the  TarW  Com-  ^^Pennsylvania:  and  be  it  further 

competitive.  mission  at  which  they  recommended  that  Resolved.    That    the    senate    respectfully 

Tofurtherj^ndlcate  the  changing  c  J^fl^Sss  tariff  be  lowered  back  to  the  ^ges  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  retain 

S^to^orrvrSi^'h^glnlUortance  ^^  S^eaSc  rJSs,  that  the  late  President  thi  P^-nt  tariff  that^  ^tjbmh^-^ 

Setherapeutic    groups    since    1949^  ,J^«  John  P.  Kennedy,  found  to  be  extremely  t^e^ape-clause  increase  of  June  isea. 

five  most  imortant  groups  in  1949,  and  the^  dangerous    to    the    continuation   of    the  ^'^^tjurt^^'rhat  copies  of  this  re«>lutlon  be 

change    In   Importance   by    1964    Is    shown  Q^B    ^^^^^    ^   g^^h   In    the   Umted  ^^."^"'^^''esldent  Ismdon  B.  Johnson,  to  the 

^^°'"'-                                  Relative  importance  States.                                               ^,           .,^  Tariff  Commission,  and  to  each  U.S.  Senator 

19T9        1964  However,  today  we  see  our  shelves  piled  ^^^  Member  of  Congress  from  PennsylvanU 

Group:                                                       jq  3  hieher  and  higher  of  foreign  made  prod-  i  cert^ify  that  the  foreging  is  a  true  and 

^'^^- -".lit          3.1  ucte^tTthdr  identity  and  manufactur-  correct  copy  of  senate  resolution   «^  No. 

Hormones 10. 4        9.2  ^  Americans  buy  such  well  known    ^'^^JJ'^t  ^  ^^  ^y  the 

sedatives.. 6-2         2.4  ^^^^^  ^s  General  Electric.  Zenith.  West-     ^^^.^Jj  ^^.^^^ivanla  the  nth  day  of  Au- 

If  the  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of  ^^^^^  ^n^  many  others,  completely  i^nor-  ^^^^ 

the  most  important  groups  In  1964,  the  fol-  ^^  ^j  ^^  fact  that  these  products  are     B  mj^  Geubx.  Jr.. 

lowing  changes  may  be  seen:  foreign  made.  ..     .  Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Relative  importance        it  is  a  false  premise  to  believe  that 

Group:  "«       i?"  foreign  goods  cost  Americans  less  money^  

Antibiotics 10.8       23.3  .^^^^j    ^^^jg  condition  does  exist  when  the 

All  other — -  21. 4       10. 2  J^J^j^l^"  ^.^^uct  is  making  its  entry  into  Effect  of  Minimum  Wage  Uw 

Hormones 10- J         ^- ^  American  market  it  soon  disappears  

AnXsi^" """':::::    4.1         8.6  when   American   concerns   become   im-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Tamils    s'e"datTv;;r"and  all  others  have  mersed  by  foreign  production  m  Ameri- 

SSJ^SvfSS  SSiS^S^  ^    ^A^S^°^^tion  in  the  market  HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

Dortance.     Ataractics,   nonexistent   in    1949.        ^^^  ,„^  ghow  we  are  paying  -more  to-  o»  south  dakota 

have   become    the    fourth    most   important     ^^^  ^^^  Japanese  products;  for  products  ^  ,j^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^^^us.  It  is  apparent  that  the  effect  of  price     oncemad^^  t^Unlt^i  Sta^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^,^^,  33,  ,^65 

changes  of  vitamins  on  the  index  in  1940^     wiS^  orobl^  of   glass  It  could  be  Mr      BERRY.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 

of  much  greater  consequence  than  to  WM.     ^*^,  "^^^^^^S  ^ygry  product  im-  uimnimous  consent  I  Insert  In  the  Rec- 

IL^?^^^rpS^":5th"9irA?rdS^i    SoS^^rr^?SJ'd^^^  American  S^^^etter  f rom  the^reU^ of^e 

?oi^otTflS^elatlve  Importance  changes     ^j-o^uction.                                    ^,,  ^  „  ^   .  Rapid  City    S.  D^/'  J^^^,^,j£^! 

of  such  magnitude  would  be  seriously  deft-     *'  .^j^    antipoverty  program  will  fall  flat  to  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Suixom-. 

cient  and  inaccurate.                                         ^n  Its  face  and  many  of  the  fine  pieces  mlttee  of  the  Education  and  Labor  com- 

Prices  used  for  the  purpose  of  constructing       .  legislation  promoted  by  the  President  mittee  of  the  House.          _^,,,.^„  .^ 

theindex  are  Red  Book  published  prices  and     J^dsu^rted  by  youT  Congress,  includ-  The  reason  I  have  asked  permission  to 

hence  are  highest  offering  prices  to  retaileiB^     ^  mS^iU  faU  to  dO  that  which  insert  it  is  because  this  is  only  one  small 

Actual  prices  paid  by  retailers  are  frequently    ^J^lHeklgned  to  do  unless  we  reassess  example  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 

less  than  Red  Book  P^^^^^f  P^ie  ^^^^    ^^SdelSSSn  Mui  do  It  now.  businesses  across  the  Nation  who  will  be 

this  degree,  the  price  index  ^^^^^  ^°^     ^TTi^^  the^Solutlon  below  has  forced  to  stop  hiring  American  youth  if 

erXon^l^rr^rat^SslnTriS;    be^sfnTtS^e^y  r  senate  Of  Penn-  the  Increa^  in  the^nnnun^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

caused  by  current  market  forces.                             sylvania:  ^°^^  *^^'^°*'i^^^  J«rS  n^v^^^ 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  for         ^^^^^rior^  ^r  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  amoimt  the  P^^^a^^,^^!,'™,^;  "^^iSi- 

drugs  and  phannaceutlcals  prior  to  1960  un-                                                  ^^^^  ^^  ^as  in-  spending    on    dropouts     ^ut  .^his    mUU 

fortunately  could  not  adjust  to  the  rapid      ^^^jf  ^^^^J^se  of  the  serious  effect  that  mum  wage  law  will  multiply  that  amount 

changes  in  products  and  their  topori;^ce  so      ^^       ^  ^^3  ^as  having  on  the  domestic  ^y  several  hundreds. 

June  30,  1965.  w*o    v    'e 
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liety  of  ^ork  calls  for  full-time  help  In  itself 
nor  iloca  It  call  for  hlglily  trained  spedallAta. 
In  abort  it  to  general  aulstance  woik  of  a 
varied  n  btnre  to  relieve  our  permanent  staff 
of  a  Btim  nertlme  ovwload.  It  Is  an  ezceUent 
opportxu  Ity  and  has  been  appreciated  and 
py  these  employees  in  the  past, 
paid  minimum  wages  In  the  past 
such  a  minimTim  existed,  not 
ire  were  forced  to  by  law.  A  new 
would  establish  a  higher  wage 
where  It  was  not  require  by  law, 
by  common  practice  and  usage  as 
ijy  employee  pressure  and  xinwUIlng- 

vork  "below  minimum  wages." 

e  Feet  on  ua   will  be  to  q\ilt  hiring 

Btud«it8  and  to  handle  the  slight 

by  staggering  Tacations,   resched- 

yedrly  operations,  and  wortUng  a  little 

1  istead  at  granting  long  weekends, 
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1  ill  eliminate  both  the  training  and 
c^jportunity  for  the  young  people 
dred  for  many  years. 
>urs  is  a  "small  potato"  operation,  I 
yc  ti  can  multiply  this  by  many  times 
area  and  in  the  Nation.     We  will  not 
%uin  marginal  employees  but  be 
tb  combine  and  reschediile  so  that 
penpanent  employees  can  productively 
omlcally  handle  our  workload. 
aid  this  bill  reminds  me  of  the  man 
the  war  against  poverty  by  toss- 
grenade  at  a  bum. 


Tra&ic  Widi  Hanoi  Traders 


E  [TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

Hon.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  IXOEtDA 

IK  THt  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  I  OGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Jnlted  States,  In  our  buildup  In 
South  Vietnam,  Is  using  ships  from  the 
same  fc  reign  countries  which  have  been 
aiding  Ean(^ 

Ironl(  ally  the  seallf  t  of  American  sup- 
plies to  Saigon  has  required  the  use  of 
ships  fl  ring  the  flags  of  the  same  free 
world  c*  ^untries  helping  to  keep  the  Viet- 
cong  supplied.  In  effect  we  are  still 
doing  luslness  with  our  friends  even 
though  they  are  trading  with  our 
enemies 

Brltl£  1,  Norwegian,  and  Greek  ship- 
owners lave  been  paid  almost  $2  million 
In  frelg  it  rates  alone  since  January  of 
this  yeir  for  hauling  U.S.  Government 
cargoes  to  South  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time,  Bi  tlsh,  Norwegian,  and  Greek  ships 
as  well  IS  others  from  other  allied  coun- 
tries, hive  made  a  total  of  83  supply 
runs  fo*  the  Communists  by  calling  at 
ports  in  North  Vietnam. 

Our  friendly  shippers  charged  $2 
million  for  freight  hauled  to  Saigon. 
Yet  th(  price  fta-  freight  these  same 
friends  hauled  to  Hanoi  has  been  paid 
by  the  15  American  troops  killed  since 
Januar:   In  battle  against  the  Vietcong. 

The  £  tate  Department  has  stated  that 
free  woi  Id  ships  cany  a  substantial  share 
of  Norfii  Vietnam's  seaborne  imports. 
Since  t  te  United  States  has  stepped  up 
air  atta  jks  on  North  Vietnam's  overland 
supply  :  outes,  Hanoi's  dependence  upon 
ports  ar  d  shipping  has  Increased,  placing 
even  gr<  ater  Importance  on  shipping. 


Thus  every  allied  ship  call  In  North 
Vietnam  Is  critical,  particularly  when  the 
Communist  ships  are  so  busy  hauling  in 
missiles  and  other  military  cargoes. 

Allied  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  must 
be  stopped. 


Gailt  Rests  Upon  the  Individuals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  aU  the  casting  about  for  ex- 
planations, for  the  Los  Angeles  riots  It  is 
my  hope  that  serious  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  comment  of  Newspaper  Col- 
umnist James  J.  Kilpatrick.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  for  August  20. 

The  column  follows: 

Guilt  Rests  Upon  the  Individuals 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

All  week  long,  the  leading  bleeding  hearts 
of  the  Great  Society  have  been  wetting  down 
the  aahes  of  Loe  Angeles  with  tears  for  the 
poor  oppressed.  We  have  been  fairly  awash 
in  tales  of  Watts,  the  palm-lined  "ghetto," 
with  Its  imemployment,  Its  crime,  its  Incomes 
below  $4,000. 

"The  guilt  lies  on  us  all,"  said  one  lu- 
gubrloua  proteeaor,  gazing  sadly  Into  the 
camera.  And  he  began  to  talk  of  frustra- 
tions that  Just  had  to  find  catharsis. 

Twaddle.  The  guUt  for  this  criminal  an- 
archy In  Los  Angeles  la  direct.  Immediate, 
and  personal,  as  guilt  must  always  be  If  the 
first  essentials  of  our  law  still  count  for 
anything.  And  If  guUt  is  to  be  extended  In 
some  Bort  of  metaphysical  conjectxire,  then 
let  the  guilt  lie  squarely  upon  such  philoso- 
phers as  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  President  Johnson. 

What  did  the  Negro  apologists  of  our  time 
expect?  How  could  they  have  been  surprised 
by  these  events?  Have  they  never  heard  of 
the  harvest  that  Is  reaped  by  men  who  sow 
the  wind? 

For  the  last  5  years  or  more,  Dr.  King  has 
been  going  up  and  down  the  country,  preach- 
ing his  own  brand  of  ever-loving  anarchy. 
His  is  the  gospel  that  tells  his  simple-minded 
people  to  violate  the  laws  they  feel  in  their 
hearts  to  be  wrong.  What  is  the  guilt  that 
lies  today  on  Dr.  King? 

Dr.  King  is  not  alone.  Over  this  same  peri- 
od, we  have  seen  the  White  House  itself  and 
our  Central  Government  as  a  whole  contrib- 
ute to  the  cynical  disrespect  for  old  institu- 
tions. The  Constitution,  once  regarded  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  has  been  pro- 
gressively reduced  to  the  merest  scrap  of 
paper.  This  Republic  was  founded  in  part, 
at  least,  upon  respect  for  the  ancient  rights 
of  private  property;  this  was  the  oldest  "hu- 
man right"  of  them  all,  but  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  let  it  erode  away.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Los  Angeles  Insurrectionists 
put  private  property  to  the  torch? 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the  American  Negro 
has  been  singled  out  for  a  fulsome  solicitude 
that  has  done  him  a  terrible  disservice. 
Through  every  conceivable  device  of  law  and 
politics,  the  Negro  has  been  artificially  puffed 
up,  protected,  pampered,  wrapped  In  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  excessively  admired.  He 
has  been  the  pcui^lciilar  object  of  public 
housing,  povM-ty  iwograms,  job  preferment, 
and  aid  for  hi<  Illegitimate  offspring.  In  the 
sanctified  name  of  "civil  rights,"  be  has  been 


excused  for  criminal  conduct  that  In  u), 
other  Bet  of  facta  would  have  drawn  30  dan 
on  the  road*.  The  Supreme  Court  of  thl 
United  States,  casting  precedent  to  ^ 
winds,  pardons  hundreds  of  trespassera  du. 
txurbers  of  the  peace,  and  vlolatOTs  oi  tlu 
rights  of  other  men — ptirdons  them  with  i 
wave  of  Judicial  wands.  What  guilt  lies  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 

It  Is  high  time  In  this  coimtry  to  eat 
through  the  fatty  sentimentality,  the  phonT 
guilt,  the  couch-ridden  recriminations  w 
rhetorical  questions  are  to  be  asked,  should 
we  not  Inquire  If  the  status  of  the  Negro  » 
century  after  emancipation.  Is  entirely  tiie 
fault  of  white  society?  Entirely?  Or  ig  » 
large  part  of  this  squarely  the  fault  of  the 
Negro  people  themselves? 

It  Is  said  that  the  Negro  has  been  kept 
down  by  the  devices  of  segregation,  aod 
doubtless  there  la  truth  In  this.  But  the 
whole  of  the  proposition  never  Is  examined. 
Were  all  Negroes  kept  down?  Or  were  manj 
Negroes  too  lazy  to  get  up?  Say  what  you 
will  about  the  South  (It  Is  not  the  South 
where  whole  cities  go  up  In  the  flames  of  In- 
siurectlon) .  the  American  Negro  has  had  two 
generations  of  reasonable  opportimlty  in  the 
unsegregated  North  and  West.  How  has  he 
developed  the  opportimltles  put  before  him? 
In  squalor,  in  apathy,  In  crime,  In  cadging 
off  "the  welfare,"  In  dropping  out  of  in^ 
tegrated  schools.  In  breeding  swarms  of  chil- 
dren  out  of  wedlock.  This  Is  the  sorry  record. 
And  now.  In  Los  Angeles,  we  witness  bar- 
barian hordes. 

What  Is  the  remedy?  It  is  to  treat  the  Ne- 
gro like  a  white  man.  God  knows  hU  race 
has  done  little  enough  to  deserve  a  fate  so 
difficult  and  demanding.  This  Is  to  expect 
of  the  Negro,  first  of  all,  work;  and  then  self- 
restraint;  obedience  to  law;  respect  for  au- 
thority; creative  Imagination;  right  conduct. 
It  is  to  expect  of  him  some  capacity  for  lead- 
ership, some  positive  contribution  to  the 
communities  he  Uves  In,  some  sense  of  com- 
mon decency  In  the  maintenance  of  neigh- 
bcH-hoods.  This  Is  the  white  man's  world— 
a  world  that  earns  Its  way,  accepts  responsi- 
bility, knows  failiu-e,  knows  success,  and  does 
not  search  for  somewhere  else  to  lay  a  per- 
sonal blame. 

Plenty  of  Negroes  have  shown  they  under- 
stand these  elementary  obligations.  Espe- 
cially In  the  South,  a  Negro  middle  class  is 
rising,  buying  property,  entering  public  life, 
setting  a  fine  example  of  civic  responsibility. 
Elsewhere  In  the  country,  examples  multiply 
of  Individual  excellence.  If  only  the  do- 
gooders  will  stop  expecting  too  much  of  the 
Negro  too  soon.  If  only  they  will  learn  that 
pampering  and  special  privilege  and  legisla- 
tive crutches  cannot  do  the  Job.  If  only  they 
will  understand  that  the  character  of  a  back- 
ward people  cannot  be  tempered  In  Molotov 
cocktails. 

Respect  for  law,  respect  for  property,  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others — these  have  to 
come  first.  And  these  must  be  enforced  by 
the  covu-ts  and  by  the  suddenly  stiffened  de- 
mands of  a  fed-up  society.  "ITie  guilt  lor 
these  outrages  lies  uf)on  Individual  arsonists, 
hoodlums,  vandals,  thieves.  Try  them.  And 
then  turn  to  the  political  and  Intellectual 
leaders  who  need  forgiveness  more:  They 
know  not  what  they  do. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  also 
made  a  great  contribution  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial of  August  21.  It  emphasizes  that  a 
respect  for  law  is  and  must  be  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  any  community  wel- 
fare Is  based.  I  hope  the  editorial  re- 
ceives wide  attention.  It  follows  here; 
Rkspect  roB   Law 

Nearly  2,600  years  ago  Aristotle  pointed  out 
a  great  truth  about  the  law.  He  warned  that 
laws  win  not  be  obeyed  unless  men  acquire 
the  habit  of  obeying  them. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  anything  which 
either  encourages  men  to  disregard  law  or 
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-  i^uhes  men's  respect  for  It  strikes  at  the 
S^S  orderir<lemocratlc.  and  p.^ 
!!!L,rilvlng.  This  does  not  mean  that  an 
P*^r^  rfther  right  or  perfect.  It  does  not 
^!L^htt  S^  should  not  Change  and 
^«  But  It  does  mean  that  the  security. 
V^^  and  progress  of  men  and  of  nations 
5«  S'a  Spec^°'  ^*^  ""^  *  willingness  to 

•*?«  the  last  few  days  two  prominent  Amerl- 
S  Stve  addressed  themselves  to  this  very 
^^n  but  from  sharply  different  vlew- 
SSS  commenting  on  the  Los  >mgeles 
5^  former  President  Elsenhower  said,  I 
S^e  tSunlted  States  as  a  whole  has  been 
SSng  atmosphered  •  •  •  In  a  policy  of 
SJSsnfss.    If  we  Uke  a  law,  we  obey  It;  If 

Hnnt  we  are  told:  'You  can  disobey  It. 
"CmsSssTng  the  west  coast  rioting.  New 
TMk  senator  Robeet  F.  Kennb>t  Is  quoted 
ri  Interview  as  saying  that  It  was  sense- 
TjVten  Negroes  Uvlng  In  northern  slums 
ITobey  the  law.  that  to  these  Negroes  the 

''^  KeS^Btatement  Is  deeply  disturb- 
J^Jve^  granting  the  fact  that  r^y 
SLoeB  do  in  fact  regard  the  law  as  their 
2S,  will  the  Kennedy  statement  do  any- 

S  to  <**"««  *^^^  '**^'  ."^"'ti^^it^m' 
!S    give  them  the  Impression  that  In- 

?«Salnatlonal  figures  look  with  »ymP»thy 

Ipaa  their  breaking  of  the  law?    As  a  former 

Attorney  General  who  had  shown  himself 

^e  in  securing  wider  Negro  P"t«ction  ^- 

dff  law.  Senator  Kennedy  Is  In  a  partlculwly 

favorable  position  to  remind  the  Negro  that 

the  law  Is,  In  fact,  his  greatest  safeguard.    It 

18  regrettable    that    this    opportunity    was 

We  agree  without  reservation  with  Presi- 
dent HsenhowCT'B  statement:  "I  beUeve  we 
must  have  greater  respect   for  law.     Tnu 
aieans  to   me   we   must   review   our 
moral  standards." 

Great  efforts  are  now  being  made  naUon- 
Uly  on  behalf  of  the  Negro.  Greater  ^rt" 
wlU  doubtless  be  made  In  the  future.  WWle 
it  is  true  that  many  of  these  efforts  are  be- 
lated, It  Is  also  true  that  they  are  being  made 
because  the  American  people  as  a  whole  be- 
lieve in  the  reign  of  Justice.  And  Justice 
without  law  is  an  imposslblUty. 

Only  through  support  of  law  and  Justice 
can  any  American  clUzen,  Negro  or  white, 
hope  to  Uve  In  peace  and  prosperity.  Law 
Is  man's  present  highest  concept  of  that 
higher,  perfect  order  toward  which  human 
progress  tends.  It  must  be  protected,  hon- 
ored, fostered,  and  ol>eyed. 


To  OuB  BauoBa  in  Vottnaic 

The  veterans  commtmlty  of   the  ^^oiteA 

States  wants  you  to  know  that  ^^■*«J^ 

four-square  In  support  at  your  eacrlfloe  In 

the  cause  of  freedom.    As  clttwrns  who  have 

borne  arms  for  this  NaUon  before  you,  we 

realize    full    well    the    importance    to   your 

morale  and  fighting  spirit  the  assurance  that 

the   whole    country   Is  fully  aware   of    the 

nature  of  your  mission  and  the  vital  im- 

Tx>rtance  of  It.  ,  . 

At  the  heart  of  the  American  Involvement 

in  Vietnam  U  the  confrontation  of  the  grow- 

imj  power  and  infiuence  of  the  world's  most 

dMigerous    and    irresponsible    nation— Red 

Debates  are  In  progress  about  the  Ameri- 
can strategies  and  tactics  In  Vietnam,  the 
rlKhts  and  wrongs  of  our  involvement,  and 
the  issue  of  escalation.  These  are  quesUons 
which  should  rightfully  be  examined  and 
discussed  in  the  Congress  and  by  the  public. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
motivation  for  the  pending  mobUlzatlon  of 
Reserves  and  the  expanded  American  com- 
mitment In  southeast  Asia. 

Red  China  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  a 
firm  stand  on  every  periphery  of  that  resUve 
aggressive  gollath. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  make  a  case  for  the 
Saigon  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  as  the  most 
perfect  and  desirable  exponents  of  freedom. 
We  hope  and  pray  that  better  leadership  for 
our  side  can  be  found.  In  the  long  struggle, 
we  cannot  defeat  communism  except  through 
the  dynamic  appeal  of  a  better  Idea— the 
true  Ideology  of  freedom. 

But  in  the  larger  picture,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  such  a  massive  peril  that  the 
deficiencies  of  tixe  Saigon  regime  are  some- 
what beside  the  main  point.  The  basic  issue 
at  hand  Is  the  dedication  of  China,  a  nation 
whose  population  U  three  of  or  four  times 
as  large  as  our  own,  to  defeat  and  obliterate 
lis  TO  them  we  are  the  mortal  foe.  They 
have  served  notice  that  they  Intend  to  crush 
US  and  our  way  of  life. 

Today,  China  has  the  atomic  bomb.  Cnide 
though  their  weapon  may  be  when  compared 
with  the  supermegaton  power  In  American 
bands,  the  fact  remains  that  ttie  least  re- 
sponsible regime  on  earth  has  the  power  to 
Ignite  a  thermonuclear  oonfilct.  Millions  ol 
Chinese  may  be  wiped  out.  But  other  na- 
tions could  be  involved  In  a  holocaust  whl^ 
Russia  might  not  be  able  to  avoid  despite 
Its  present  differences  with  Chinese  ex- 
tremism 


RED   CHINA  and  THE  MIDDIJ:  EAST 


To  Oar  Soldiers  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCOWSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23. 1965 
Mr.  RACE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
issue  of  the  Jewish  Veteran  carries  a 
front  page  editorial  entitled,  "To  Our 
Soldiers  in  Vietnam." 

This  editorial,  representing  the  official 
view  of  united  Jewish  war  veterans,  ana- 
lyzes the  role  of  Red  China,  not  only  in 
the  "narrow  confines"  of  the  Vietnam 
struggle,  "but  also  in  the  Ught  of  all  Its 
worldwide  Implications." 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  request  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and 
commend  Its  careful  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues: 


Right  now,  China  Is  seeking  to  gain  her 
ends  by  exploiting  so-called  wars  of  national 
Uberatlon.  That  Is  her  role  In  the  bloody, 
confused  and  unhappy  affair  In  Vietnam.  It 
also  seems  to  be  her  objective  elsewhere,  even 
in  the  Near  East  where  the  Chinese  are  seek- 
ing among  other  goals,  to  foment  Arab  guer- 
rilla violence  against  Israel  to  create  a  tacti- 
cal diversion  to  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Let  us  also  examine  the  role  of  Red  China 
toward  Israel.  Pelplng  blackballed  Israel 
back  in  the  days  of  the  Bandung  Cor^- 
ence  of  Asian  Nations,  alleging  that  Israel 
was  "an  Imperialist  creature"  and  had  no 
rlBht  to  exist.  Israel  had  previously  recog- 
T^ed  Red  China  diplomatically  because, 
whether  one  likes  It  or  not.  Red  China  exists. 
But  Pelplng  did  not  reciprocate  and  rejected 
a  diplomatic  exchange  because  her  only 
thought  of  Israel  was  as  a  scapegoat  to  use 
in  appealing  for  Arab  sympathies 

Arab  guerrilla  attacks  on  Israel.  If  carried 
to  lengths  that  would  Inflame  the  whole  tense 
frontier  problem,  would  spread,  confuse,  and 
intensify  the  world  crisis.  It  would  help  the 
Vietcong  by  keeping  American  ^f]^**,^* 
alert  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe.  ^  ne 
U  S  «th  Fleet,  for  Instance,  could  not  relln- 
q(,lsh  Its  marine  components  for  duty  m 
the  Far  East.  If  trouble  were  brewing  In  tne 
Near  Bast. 


Such  a  move  would  also  Inflame  the  Arab 
masses  to  serve  Chinese  ends  by  Intimidating 
Arab  leaden  Into  cloeer  support  of  the 
Pelplng  line.  China.  Instead  ot  Russia 
would  become  the"  most  militant  activist  and 
leading  exponent  of  Arab  fanaticism  against 

Israel.  , . 

Pelplng  feels  that  an  Arab-Israel  war  could 
diminish  mounting  American  iM-essure  In 
Vietnam,  extricate  China  from  a  mlUtary 
showdown  for  the  present,  and  provide  more 
time  for  development  of  atomic  weapons  and 
delivery  systems.  Such  strife  is  consUtent 
with  Chinese  attranpts  to  foment  "antl- 
imperlallst"  disorder  throughout  southeast 
Asia  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Offers  have  already  been  made  by  China 
to  the  extremist  "liberation  front"  of  Pales- 
tinian Arab  refugees.  Headed  by  Arab  agi- 
tator Ahmed  Shukalry,  an  Arab  delegation 
was  welcomed  to  Pelplng  and  promised 
money,  weapons,  and  military  training  If 
they  would  lavinch  a  "liberation  war"  against 
Israel.  China  envisaged  Internal  8alx>tage 
by  Israel's  Arab  population,  creation  of  an 
armed  undergroimd  movement,  bombings, 
sabotage,  and  Infiltration  raids  from  outside. 
Mao  Tse-tung  told  the  Aral»  that  "an  Al- 
gerian delegation  told  us  once  that  Algeria 
lost  a  million  lives  In  the  guerrilla  s<r<J«f '« 
for  Independence.  I  told  them  that  peoplee 
shoiUd  not  be  frightened  If  their  population 
decreases  In  the  course  of  a  liberation  war. 
for  they  will  enjoy  a  period  of  peace  after- 
ward In  which  they  can  sgaln  multiply. 

Pelplng  considers  It  ridiculous  that  45  mil- 
lion Arabs  surrounding  2'^  million  l«™ril8 
do  not  crush  the  Jews  with  action  and  blood 
Instead  of  mere  words  and  promises  as  es- 
poused by  Egypt's  Nasser  and  others. 

Naseer  and  Shukalry  are  not  qiilte  ready 
fOT  a  "peoples'  war"  against  Israel  because 
they  know  that  Israel  has  the  power  to  hit 
back  and  that  the  United  States  might  not 
Btand  Idly  by.  Nasser  fears  that  the  Slnai 
Bone  might  become  anothw  Danang.  poised 
against  Arab  Inflltratlon  If  the  "noasses  ever 
materialized  on  a  Vletcong-type  rampage^ 

Mao  subsequently  condemned  Arab  lack  oi 
mllltance  as  "bourgeois  humanltaxlanlsm 
They  are  "too  preoccupied  with  survival,  he 
charged.  But  he  hopes  eventually.  ln"ora- 
bVy^T  enlist  the  Arabs  In  a  Near  Eastern 
escalation  In  keeping  with  the  Insidious  and 

subversive  Chinese  strategies.  

Therefore,  when  we  support  our  Govern- 
ment and  Its  actions  In  Vietnam  we  do  so  not 
only  within  the  narrow  confines  of  that  area 
but  also  in  the  light  of  all  Its  worldwide 
Implications. 


Castro  Threat  Not  So  Empty 

. • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23.  1965 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far 
as  the  pubUc  is  concerned,  there  seems  to 
be  no  attention  being  paid  to  Castro  and 
his  regime  in  Cuba  as  constituting  a 
threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  was  glad  to  note  the  following  article 
written  by  Marguerite  Higgins  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star: 

CAsrao  THR«AT  Nor  So  Eiott 
(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

UntU  recently.  Johnson  «»d°»l^^"°'l??* 
dais  tended  to  shrug  off  Cuban  P^ena^er  Fl^ 
Castro's  boasts  of  turning  lAtln  American 
wars  of  Uberatlon  Into  Vietnam-type  con- 
flict*. 
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and  material.  Isn't  there  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  that  tragedy?  Or  are  we  to 
be  paralyzed  Into  Inaction  by  falling  to  take 
seriously  Castro's  threats  of  turning  Latin 
America  into  a  series  of  Vietnam's? 


VENEZmXA   LESSON 

J,  the  lesson  Is  that  terrorist 

,    If    supported    from   the    outside 

can    dangerously     Increase     their 

„  capacity  in  spite  of  good  gov- 

govemment    that    has    among 

effectively   worked   at  matters 

Inform  and  helping  the  peasantry. 

^  ^ietnam.  the  peasants  of  Venezuela 

the  guerrillas,  but  they  will  not  ex- 

for  fear  of  torture  and  death. 

d  SCO  very    of    6    tons    of    armaments 

1  the  San  Antonio  Del  Gauche  re- 

renezuela  this  week  follows  a  gun 

the  same  area  between  military 

guerrillas.     A    secret    gfuerrllla 

of  the  FAIiN  (National  Ubera- 

Porces)  was  even  uncovered  in 

center  of  Anzoatguil  State. 

TRAINING  FOE  GUEllRn.LAS 

But  If  bastro  and  company  have  their  way, 
this  Is  b  It  a  foretaste  of  far  worse  to  ccHne. 
Accord  ing    to    reliable    reports    reaching 
guerrilla    training — once    con- 
;uba  Itself — Is  going  on  In  the  Vene- 
ates  of  Lara  and  Falcon.    The  guer- 
chl^taln  Is  a  former  Venezuelan  news- 
Fabrlclo  OJeda. 
Venezuelan  National  Liberation  Front 
in   the   formalities.     It  Is  oflSclally 
In  Cuba  by  German  Layret,  who 
went  through  the  formality  of  slgn- 
n^utual  aid  pact"  with  the  Vietcong 
In  Havana. 
press  and  radio  made  much   of 
c^jenly  boasted  that  the  pact  her- 
start  of  Vletnam-tjrpe  wars,  not 
enezuela  but  In  other  parts  of  Latin 
Clearly,  the  Communist  guerrillas, 
counterparts  In  Asia,  are  planning 
and  diabolically  for  the  years  ahead, 
and   central  direction  are  coming 
and  win  continue  to  do  so — as 
the  United  States  permits  this  to 


q|iestion  is  whether  the  United  States 

to  look  the  other  way  while  Cuba 

the  transmission  belt  for  weapons 

ch  the  Communists  plan  to  subvert 


hem  sphere. 
In  Vif  tnam,  we  waited  until  almost  the 
11th    bear   before    attempting   seriously   to 
Interrup  ;  outside  sources  of  supply  of  men 


One  Woman  Comments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  domestic  turmoil  and  interna- 
tional crisis,  It  Is  refreshing  to  hear  some 
one  speak  with  a  calm  sane  voice.  For 
this  reason  I  have  asked  permission  to 
ir  elude  in  the  Congressional  Record,  my 
friend,  Mrs.  George  L.  Burr's  column. 
"One  Woman  Comments,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  19,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Winter  Haven,  Fla..  Herald. 

Josephine  Burr,  as  she  is  known  to  her 
many  friends  and  readers,  gives  sound 
advice  that  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
readers  of  all  ages — not  just  the  young 
people  entering  college  to  whom  these  re- 
marks were  addressed.  If  more  people 
lived  Mrs.  Burr's  philosophy,  this  world 
would  be  a  more  stable  and  more  whole- 
some place  in  which  to  live: 

Onx  Woman  Comments 
I    (By  Josephine  G.  Burr) 

Let  ua  forget  the  trials  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  this  week  while  I  write 
a  letter  to  my  granddaughter.  She  is  only 
6  and  starting  to  school,  but  I  am  going  to 
pretend  that  she  is  18  and  starting  to  college 
because  I  hope  some  college-bound  boy  or 
girl  will  read  this  and  possibly  think  a  bit 
more  carefully  when  he  gets  to  the  campus. 

Dearest  Vickie  :  I  know  you  are  a  bit  fear- 
ful as  you  leave  home  this  fall,  for  you  are 
actually  going  out  Into  the  world  alone  for 
the  first  time.  A  college  or  university  cam- 
pus is  a  world  of  Its  own  and  a  place  where 
you  will  meet  all  kinds  of  people.  You  will 
either  thoroughly  enjoy  your  life  there,  as  I 
did.  or  be  heartsick  because  you  did  not 
realize  your  great  opportunity  to  learn  what 
life  Is  all  about.  Life  of  today  is  much  more 
complicated  tham  it  was  for  me  50  years  ago. 
however,  so  I  think  maybe  I  can  help  if  you 
will  heed. 

First  you  young  folks  are  much  more  aware 
of  what  Is  going  on  In  the  world  today  than 
we  were  back  In  1913.  There  are  peculiar 
"isms"  abroad  In  the  land,  wild-eyed  terror- 
ists, and  some  who  believe  communism  will 
save  the  world  from  destruction.  But  there 
are  also  many  good  ideas,  many  fine  thinkers. 
I  hope  you  have  absorbed  from  your  prob- 
lems class  in  high  school  or  the  course  you 
took  in  communism  that  Florida  high  schools 
require,  the  dangers  that  lurk  In  these  pecu- 
liar subversive  minds.  I  am  sure  you  read 
of  the  troubles  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  ctimpus 
had  last  fall.  Many  people  thought  it  all  the 
fault  of  Communist  off-campus  folk  who 
created  this  trouble.  I  think  they  had  their 
part  in  It,  but  let's  face  it,  there  is  unrest  on 
every  college  campus  today  created  by  this 
changing  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
The  "Wave  of  the  Futiu-e"  that  Ann  Morrow 
Lindbergh  wrote  about  back  in  the  1940's  has 
overtaken  us.  Every  nation,  however  small, 
is  trying  for  the  highest  kind  of  freedom  and 
to  equal  the  good  things  that  we  here  in 
America  have  enjoyed  for  so  long.  They  hate 
us  for  having  found  them  first,  and  sine* 


this  is  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,"  they  are  trying  to  prove,  la 
their  strivings,  that  we  are  wrong  and  tiiey 
are  right.  Revolution  is  in  the  air  and  the 
world  is  so  rampant  for  freedom  that  we  be- 
gin  to  wonder  if  we  are  as  free  as  we  have 
always  taken  for  granted  we  were.  Let  ua 
not  waiver — ever — In  our  Ideas  of  what  free- 
dom really  Is  and  how  to  keep  it.  That  li 
what  you  young  folks  of  today  must  work  to 
preserve. 

One  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  as  you  start 
your    college    career — please    do    your   own 
thinking.     You  will  doubt  yourself  at  times 
and  your  ability  to  think  right,  but  do  not 
allow  the  thoughts  of  someone  else  to  be- 
come yours  unless  you  have  spent  hours  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  truth  about  controversial 
subjects.    You,  Vickie,  have  been  fortimate 
In  growing  up  in  a  normal  home.     Many  of 
the  young  people  you  will  meet  have  warped 
minds  because  they  were  not  so  fortunate. 
Grief,  money  troubles,  broken  homes,  liquor, 
can  tear  up  lives  and  create  so  much  unhap- 
plness.  especially  In  young  people's  minds, 
that  they  become  unstable  In  their  think- 
Ing  and  their  raaotions.    Look  Into  the  back- 
ground of  those  who  seem  different  and  try 
to  discover  why  they  are  different — then  feel 
sorry,  be  tolerant,  but  do  your  own  thinking. 
But  we  were  discussing  freedom.    When  I 
was  in  college  no  one  questioned  it.    Since 
then  we  have  helped  Prance  and  England 
preserve  their  freedoms  In  World  War  I,  then 
again  La  World  War  n  when  the  madman, 
Hitler,  tried  to  change  things  to  his  warped 
mind's  way  of  thinking,  we  sent  our  young 
men  to  fight  for  freedom.    Now  the  Russians, 
who  realized  they  were  being  ruled  by  a  mad 
king,  cannot  seem  to  be  happy  Just  changing 
their  own  world.    They  are  being  led  by  the 
ideologies  of  three  other  mad  men,  Karl  Marx 
of  Germany,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.     But  some- 
thing has  happened  in  our  own  land  of  the 
free   that   is   very   frightening.    We   do  not 
all  seem  to  appreciate  that  our  Foimding 
Fathers  planned  well  and  there  are  too  many 
Americans  trying  to  change  our  world. 

Two  characteristic  stand  out  In  all  this 
strife  of  today — hate  and  fear.  They  are  not 
new — they  ruled  the  German  Kaiser,  they 
definitely  ruled  Hitler,  and  today  they  rule 
all  the  odd  people  who  think  change  is  the 
only  road  to  freedom.  The  one  thing  to  me 
that  vrtll  make  you  realize  we  have  been  and 
still  are  on  the  right  track  In  America,  will 
be  your  absorbing  the  education  that  you  are 
about  to  undertake.  However,  you  must  keep 
your  feet  on  the  ground;  you  must  believe,  as 
you  have  been  taught,  that  there  is  a  God 
above  us  all  who  strives  to  help  us;  and  that 
If  you  live  by  the  Golden  Rule,  you  cannot 
get  off  the  rl«ht  course  for  long.  Education 
also  means  tolerance  to  me,  Vickie,  for  all 
people  are  not  made  alike — everyone  has  his 
good  points  and  his  bad  ones.  Just  be  sure 
you  can  tell  the  difference  and  are  not  led  by 
bigotry  or  mass  thinking,  but  by  your  own 
careful  estimation  of  what  is  the  best  course. 
I  am  sure  you  will  know  and  If  you  become 
confused,  pick  out  a  person  you  love  and  trust 
and  talk  it  all  out. 

One  last  admonition  and  to  me  it  Is  very 
Important.  I  want  you  to  have  fun  and 
enjoy  your  college  life  as  well  as  its  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
Join  with  a  group  of  congenial  folks  in  a 
Greek  letter  society.  Today  they  are  the  last 
sure  bulwark  of  Americanism  on  the  college 
campus.  They  exist  for  the  sake  of  friend- 
ship; they  are  governed  by  men  and  women 
who  have  been  careful  In  their  thinking. 
TttBlr  first  loyalty  is  to  God  and  country  and 
thm  provide  a  "home  away  from  home"  where 
you  can  find  folks  reared  as  you  were  reared, 
girls  and  boys  who  think  about  life  as  you 
do  and  have  been  forewarned  by  parents  and 
fraternity  elders  about  the  dangers  of  today. 
You  will  find  folks  you  can  talk  to  and  dis- 
cuss things  with,  but  best  of  all,  you  will 
find  real  friends. 
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•ratemitles  and  sororities  were  formed  to 
JS  what  friendship  really  is  and  they  do 
J*S^»  manner  that  is  never  forgotten.    TOe 
l«t  important   thing   In  your  entire  llle 
SS be  ttiVfrlends  you  choose  and  the  way  in 
Sryou  show  your  friendship  to  others,  for 
!Sf  I  good  friend  is  the  highest  responsl- 
wHtv  for  which  one  can  strive. 
*"iou  know  I  have  Just  returned  from  a 
•Mkend  spent  at  my  alma  mater  with  tiie 
SSty   irlends   of   50    years.    We   all   felt 
SwSedness  of  that  friendship  and  even  all 
Tr^Teais  had  not  dimmed  our  love  for 
^?inSr  and  our  Joy  in  reunion.    Nothing 
J^^ore  worthwhile  In  life;  nothing  will  keep 
5^  thinking  straighter:  your  pride  l^your 
Suntry  greater  and  there  will  be  no  room  in 
^thinking  for  hate  and  fear  if  you  have 
real  friends  such  as  these. 

May  your  college  years  be  the  best  ever. 

Love  from  your  grandmother. 


pose  additional  financial  burdens  on  buatiMM 
on  top  at  oUi«r  social  security  IncresMs. 

We  should  be  seeking  means  of  reducing 
unemploymentr— not  aggravating  It. 


The  SmaU  Towo  WeeUy  Newspaper  Is 
on  the  Brink  of  Extinction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 


The  Right  Not  To  Work  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23,  1965 
Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  coUeagues 
an  editorial  from  the  August  21  edition 
of  the  Tifton.  Ga.,  Gazette  which  pro- 
vides a  most  Intelligent  and  enlightening 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  unempl^- 
ment  compensation.  The  following  «11- 
torlal  supports  my  winlon  that  the 
unemployment  compensation  bill  now  m 
committee  should  be  referred  to  as  the 
"Right  Not  To  Work  Law" : 

Wnx  Bonus  Be  Votid  for  Idleness? 


Federal  domination  of  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  systems  Is  proposed  In 
legislation  now  pending  in  Washington.  IT 
niacted — 

Employers  would  lose  an  Important  In- 
centive to  maintain  steady  employment; 

Employees  would  gain  an  incentive  to  quit 
their  jobs  and  draw  unemployment  com- 
pensation checks. 

Under  certain  provisions  of  the  Mills- 
McCarthy  bill,  a  worker  who  quits  hJa  Job 
Toluntartly  would  be  able  to  get  52  weeks  ol 
benefits— the  first  26  weeks  of  pay  from  the 
State  and  the  second  26  weeks  f  rcOTi  the  Fed- 
eral Government— all  but  a  small  part 
financed  by  the  employer. 

The  measure  would,  in  effect,  repeal  the 
present  method  of  computing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  taxes  on  the  basis  of 
"experience  ratings."  The  present  system 
encourages  each  employer  to  stabilize  his 
employment;  It  provides  an  incentive  for 
expanding  business  operations  and  creating 
new  Jobs. 

Other  sweeping  changes  would  Increase 
both  Federal  and  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation taxes  by  Increasing  the  rate. 
Maximum  benefits  under  State  law  would  be 
repealed  and  higher  Federally  Imposed  bene- 
fits substituted. 

Over  the  years  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  systems  have  shown  remark- 
able progress  and  improvement.  Under  the 
Mills-McCarthy  bill.  Federal  mandate  would 
replace  the  wisdom  and  Judgment  of  State 
legislators.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the 
original  imemployment  compensation  con- 
cept which  assured  State  control  over  eligi- 
bility requirements  and  benefits. 

The  proposed  changes  could  well  lead  to 
greater  unemployment,  since  they  would  im- 


Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
smaUtown  weekly  newspaper  is  on  the 
brink  of  extinction.  Many  of  these  pa- 
pers <M)erate  more  as  a  service  to  tne 
public  than  for  profit. 

Even  though  the  wage  and-  hour  pro- 
posal exempts  newspapers  with  less  thwi 
4  000  circulation,  by  some  strange  quirk 
the  wage  and  hour  people  have  decided 
that  the  provisions  apply  to  photograph- 
ically reproduced  newspapers— even  to  a 
newspaper  with  only  600  subscribers 

I  know  that  this  was  not  the  Intent 
of  Congress  and  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  gentleman  from  CaMor- 
nla.  Mr.  Roosevelt.  At  the  proper  time 
we  will  attempt  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory to  correct  this  situation. 

As  an  example  of  the  hardship  caused 
by  the  wage  and  hour  ruling,  I  am  at- 
taching a  letter  from  Mr.  James  E.  Pat- 
terson, editor-publisher  of  the  Big 
Sandy-Hawkins  Journal. 

I  respectfully  solicit  the  assistance  of 
my  coUeagues  to  preserve  our  small 
weekly  newspapers: 

UPSHtm  Printing  Co., 
Big  Sandy.  Tex..  August  13,  1965. 
Rat  Roberts, 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinjfton.D.C.  „„..„, 

Dear  MR.  Roberts:  Thanks  for  your  active 
support  of  the  small  town  newspaper  which 
not  only  deserves  such  exemption,  as  they 
have  been  allowed,  but  some  must  have  it  to 
survive.  .  .  , 

The  small  paper  is  the  training  ground  for 
the  help  which  ulUmately  goes  on  to  the 
larger  field  for  the  lucrative  pay  and  it  would 
be  a  serious  handicap  and  an  unfair  require- 
ment for  them  to  have  to  make  trainee  pay 
equal  to  the  minimum  scale. 

Congressman  Roberts.  I  did  say  "they."  X 
operate  the  smallest  possible  newspaper  pub- 
lished today  with  less  than  600  circulation 
and  I  really  have  the  training  problem  with 
such  help  as  Is  available  in  ihis  small  town- 
vet  believe  It  or  not^the  wage  and  hour 
(.eople  have  determined  that  because  my 
^r  is  offset  (photographically  reproduced) 
and  because  I  am  too  small  to  own  the  re- 
production equipment  but  take  my  camera- 
ready  newspaper  out  of  the  couilty  for  repro- 
duction—to  what  Is  called  a  printing 
center— then  if  I  hire  any  help  tbey  must 
be  paid  the  minimum.  All  it  reaUy  accom- 
plishes is  denying  me  the  help  that  I  could 
use  My  wife  and  I  can  conceivably  do  it 
alone  and  by  that  determination  we  must. 
We  do  pay  a  lady  $1.25  for  a  very  few  hours 
weekly  for  setting  some  of  the  ".ype. 

Sir  I  have  tried  to  get  my  press  association 
to  do' something  about  this  travesty  but  they 
have  not.  The  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tion it  was,  and  now  the  name  is  changed 
but  I  don't  think  they  have  had  much  inter- 


est In  oorrecting  this  evidence  of  bureaucratic 
Inoonmetence  pliis  misuse  of  power.  I  have 
correnxmded  with  your  feUow  Congressman 
in  our  district  about  It  but  as  yet  I  know 
nothing  0*  any  new  determination. 

The  port  oflloe  Bltuatton  is  now  mooted  be- 
cause of  change  In  the  law  which  makes 
everyone  pay  tor  In-county  mailing  but  for 
6  years  here,  before  that  change  I  was  de™ 
the  free  In-county  mailing  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  rest  of  the  Industry  because  of  the 
same  determination  as  made  by  W.  &   H- 

**  TheTdo  not  accept  the  definition  of  print- 
inK    from    the    Government   Printer.      "They 
make    the    positively   absurd   determination 
that  I  do  not  print  In  Big  Sandy^    ^^^J^^ 
only  operation  that  Is  done  in  Athens.  Hen- 
derson County,  is  camera  and  press.     It  takes 
me  and  my  wife  and  a  littie  help  at  »  mini- 
mum of  3  days  to  get  the  pages  «» dy  for  the 
camera  and  I  am  In  Athens  less  than  2  hours 
for  completion  of  the  Job  and  return  with 
the   reproductions  of  what  I  have   printed. 
There  is  only  one  (actual)  newspaper  printed 
called  the  Big  S.  &  H.  Journal  weekly  and 
those   copies   prepared   for    distrlbutlon^e 
reproductions  of  that  one  which  I  keep  on 
file  in  the  office.     The  Athens  Review  actu- 
ally is  a  printing  center  and  they  do  P^-i"* 
newspapers  for  some  of  their  customers  but 
not  for  me.     They  don't  set  a  line  of  any- 
thing either  straight  matter  or  advertismg 

°SiT*I  have  argued  this  for  6  years,  first 
with '  the  Post  Office  Department  and  now 
Tm  about  fagged  out.  My  wife  «^d  I  J^J 
can't  stand  the  gait  going  it  alone  and  can  t 
stand  that  rate  which  I  believe  is  now  grtng 
to  $1  75  All  we  can  do  is  fold  our  tent  and 
admit  that  our  Government,  to  say  the  least, 
"ain't  what  it  used  to  be  " 

You  see  I  have  been  told  everythmg  from 
Washington-and  tills  is  called  admmistra- 
tive  and  it  seems  that  lawmaking  and  ad- 
ministration are  so  divorced  that  a  lawmaker 
is  not  supposed  to  mess  with  administrative 

&fT&il*S 

Now  this  Is  a  sU^ghtforward  question 
Congressman  Roberts:  "Is  there  any  r««ourse 
for  a  citizen  to  have  corrected  any  arbitrary 
and  ever  so  apparently  Ignorant  decisio^  of 
biu-eaucrats?"  When  one's  future  depends 
on  a  fair  and  Informed  determination,  an  he 
expect  fairness  from  our  Government?  It 
loolu  from  here  that  a  legislator  could  de- 
mand it  for  his  subjects.  ^„^>, 

I  have  vn-itten  on  this  subject  so  much 
Congressman  that  I  am  almost  at  my  wits 
^ongre^uix  ^^^  ^.^pj^  ^f  the  thing  worries 

me  as  much  as  does  such  a  determination. 
Whv  can  the  bureaucrats  get  away  with  n 

Now  I  have  the  possibility  !« Jront  of  me 
that  you  do  not  believe  that  they  do  such 
things  unfairly,  but  are  well-informed  in- 
dlviduals.  If  Jou  honestly  ^»e-«  ^^ha^  ^^^ 
Mr.  ROBERTS,  please  don't  ever  ff ^e^^^'f 
letter.    I'm  tired  to  the  bones  of  the  whole 

*^K  vou  think  there  could  be  anything  done 
about  it  please  lets  get  at  It  ^t°"^^^\\ 
to  close  my  doors.  That  tlTS  will  do  It 
beautifully. 

Sincerely. 

James  E.  (Bo)  Patterson. 

Editor-Publisher. 


Time  for  Congref $  To  Re»l 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  auibama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  August  23,  1965 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  appear- 
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ing  la^  week  in  the  Birmingham,  Al&^ 
Post-E  erald  newspaper  deserves  wide 
attenti>n  because  of  Its  genuine  good 
sense  s  nd  timeliness: 

'  ?I1CX    FOB    CONGBXSa    To    RCST 

Practically  erer  since  it  began  January  4. 
has  been  in  a  frenzy — a  frenzy 
more  revolutionary  laws  tban  any 
jion  In  modem  times, 
latinched  a  broaO.  program  of  Ped- 
to  grade  school  education,  for  exam- 
has  enacted  medicare:   It  has  put 
voting  rights  law  on  the  books;  It 
excise  taxes.  . 
take  years  for  the  administration 
laws  to  be  smoothed  out. 
rtlll  Congress  meets,  day  after  day, 
or  preparing  to   pass  laws  that  In 
1  istances  could  better  wait  for  next 
Bven  the  year  after. 

on  Its  dockets  such  measures,  as 
ving  Federal  aid  to  higher  education, 
mintnrmTn  wages,  repealing  the 
provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Iggertng  the  farm  program, 
child  of  Congress,  and  against  the 
of  legislative  failiires  of  Presi- 
dent Kknnedy,  it  Is  easy  to  understand  why 
Preside  it  Johnson  keeps  prodding  Congress 
to  go,  to,  go  on  passing  his  bills.  He  has 
the  Dei  locratlc  majorities  to  do  this;  he  has 
pollt  dan's  desire  to  get  the  hard  ones 
the  way  before  next  year's  elections, 
le  has  t6ld  congressional  leaders  that 
no  additional  requests  to  make  of 
which  they  and  the  country  can 
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tons  of  delicious  Jersey  tomatoes;  3.8  mil- 
lion hundredweight  of  white  potatoes; 
1.1.  million  hundredweight  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes; 4.38  million  bushels  of  grain  corn; 
and  green  vegetables  amounting  to  over 
6.9  million  hundredweight. 

That  is  not  all.  The  yield  of  peaches 
Is  estimated  at  2.6  million  bushels  and 
apples  may  reach  2.4  million  bushels. 

Besides  these  bountiful  crops.  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  have  about  42,000 
dairy  farmers  who  do  business  with  our 
metropolitan  area.  It  also  supplies  mil- 
lions of  eggs  and  chickens  for  our  section. 

We  are  proud  of  the  farm  products  of 
the  Garden  State  and  the  millions  of 
people  who  consume  them  are  satisfied 
with  their  outstanding  quality. 


1  be  point  is  that  he  already  has  asked 
that  even   with   Its   extraordinary 
i:k>ngre68  stlU  has  beton  It  many  of 
's  Great  Society  bUls. 
believe  Congress  Is  tired — tired  of  being 
We  think  the  country  Is  surfeited 
laws, 
thfere  must  be  more  Great  Society  laws, 
tM  better  laws  if  studied  longer  by  a 
Congress  that  has  had  ample  chance 
with  the  folks  back  home. 

administration  is  as  smart  pollti- 
it  Is  credited  with  being,  we  tiilnk 
do  this: 

to  Congress  that  it  do  only  its 

chores  quickly  and  then  go  home. 

chores  would  include  the  necessary 

approp^atlons,  but  cutting  to  the  bone  the 

spending  for  "butter'*  while  it  aUo- 

and  m<x«  money  to  the  President 

the  Vietnam  war. 

1  done  by  Lalx>r  Day,  the  country  and 

would  benefit. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  mw  JKSSET 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23. 1965 

Mr.  hPATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  wjstemers  and  southerners  talked 
about  i^heat  and  cotton. 
Although  I  can  understand  the  atten- 
received.  I  would  like  to  cite 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Garden 
New  Jersey  Is  not  called  the 
State  without  good  reason.  Our 
are  great — ^In  both  quantity  and 


are  a  few  reasons  New  Jersey  is 

the  Garden  State,  and  when  you 

flgiires,  please  remember  that 

a  year  of  drought  for  our  area. 

Jersey  In  1965  will  produce  317,000 


the 


Beyond  the  Los  Angelet  Terror 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAUFoairiA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
editorials  and  articles  have  been  written 
relative  to  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  but 
I  think  one  of  the  best  and  mo*  objec- 
tive editorials  app>eared  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  follows: 

BcTOND  THx  Los  Akgeles  Tzsrob 

Surveying  the  wreckage,  material  and 
moral,  wrought  by  the  race  war  In  U» 
Angeles  gives  the  helpless  feeling  of  witness- 
ing an  earthquake's  toU  or,  mcx-e  accurately, 
the  shooitlng  rampage  ot  a  madman.  Yet 
there  are  Ironies  and  lessons  in  this  horror- 
strewn  spectacle. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  violence  comes  In  the 
wake  of  the  most  sweeping  civil  rights  laws 
In  the  Nation's  hlstc*7.  We  will  not  draw 
a  causal  connection;  we  applaud  the  objec- 
tives o*  the  legislation  whatever  the  defects 
of  certain  provisions.  Soclolog^lsts  note, 
however,  a  poeslble  peychologlcal  relation- 
ship. In  that  when  advances  are  made  for 
a  group,  those  members  who  do  not  feel  they 
are  benefiting  may  turn  more  bitter  than 
evw'. 

It  Is  saddening  too  that  the  dvll  rights 
leaders.  In  pursuit  of  worthy  Edms,  have  done 
so  much  to  breed  disrespect  foe  the  law. 
Here  again  we  would  not  press  the  point 
too  far.  Still,  the  theory  of  obeying  only  the 
laws  a  person  likes  is  dangerous  doctrine  In 
a  clvUlzed  society.  And  It  would  be  simple- 
minded  to  deny  any  link  between  that  notion 
and  the  outbreaks  In  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where and.  Indeed,  the  rapid  rise  of  crime 
genorally. 

In  any  event,  a  principal  lesson  Is  that 
the  most  far-reaching  legislation  and  all  the 
attention-getting,  purportedly  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations cannot  alone  solve  the  funda- 
mental problems.  The  studies  all  show  It: 
Portions  of  the  Negro  commimlty  are  on  a 
treadmlU  of  Illegitimacy,  crime,  and  Isolation 
from  the  values  of  the  society. 

The  high  Negro  birth  rate  alone  Is  cause 
for  pessimism.  It  can  mean  that  for  every 
Indlvldxial  who  can  be  helped  on  the  road 
to  achievement,  two  others  may  be  caught 
on  the  treadmlU.  In  the  face  of  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  voting  rights  act  appears  al- 
most as  an  Irrelevancy. 

It  Is  utterly  unjust.  In  oiir  opinion,  to  lay 
the  blame  for  these  conditions  exclusively  at 
the  door  of  the  white  man.  We  may  well 
curse  the  day  that  white  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  Imported  and  held  slaves;  we 


cannot,  centiiry  after  century,  no\irish  a 
guilt  complex  for  ancestral  evU.  UnlsM, 
that  is,  we  are  prepared  to  acc^t  the  Impos- 
sible proposition  that  we  Uving  today  an 
guilty  for  every  cruelty  perpetrated  througii. 
out  the  eons  of  human  existence. 

Moreover,  the  individual's  responsibility 
for  his  own  life  is  fundamental  to  a  tree, 
ClvUlzed  society.  Other  ethnic  or  national 
groups  have  come  to  these  shores,  some 
iiardly  better  than  as  slaves  and  most  the 
victims  of  prejudice  and  exploitation  at 
first,  a  great  many  of  them  nonetheless  pros- 
pered    through     initiative    and    frugality. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  a  black  skin  makes 
a  special  difference  from  the  others,  this 
phenomenon  of  nature  is  becoming  less  aod 
less  a  consideration  In  the  rewards  of  citi- 
zenship, employment  policies  and  social 
relations. 

Not  everyone,  black,  white,  or  whatever, 
can  make  out  In  this  or  any  other  coimtry. 
There  are  poor  whites,  whites  with  Inade- 
quate Intelligence  or  motivation.  In  Harlem, 
the  South,  and  Lo8  Angeles;  conversely  the 
roster  of  successful  Negroes  is  a  long  one. 
The  glory  of  America  Is  that,  because  op- 
fMjrtvuilty  exists  for  the  individual,  more 
people  of  aU  kinds  have  achieved  the  good 
things  of  life  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
world  today  or  at  any  time  in  history. 

But  If  the  Negro  people  as  a  group  are  to 
find  significant  improvement  In  the  years 
ahead,  they  cannot  rely  entirely  or  even 
mainly  on  the  white  majority.  The  white 
commimlty  is  trying  to  lielp,  Is  going  far 
more  than  halfway  to  meet  the  Negro,  and 
yet  in  the  end  the  Negro  must  do  much  more 
for  himself. 

That  means  In  particular,  we 'think,  that 
the  civil  rights  leadership  should  turn  from 
Its  spectacular  displays  and  occasional  rab- 
ble rousing  and  devote  itself  to  a  far  greater 
degree  to  Negro  individuals.  Negro  children. 
Negro  famiUes;  to  education  In  the  home 
and  group  as  weU  as  in  the  school.  We 
refuse  to  believe  that  considerable  progress 
would  be  unattainable  once  more  Negroes 
acted  on  the  realization  that  further  ad- 
vancement requires  a  determined  effort  on 
their  own  part. 

Hoodltuns,  It  is  said,  set  off  the  Los  An- 
geles race  war,  which  Is  still  being  waged 
as  these  words  are  written.  Hoodlumism, 
we  may  be  sure.  wUl  be  put  down.  Mean- 
time the  gangsters  and  all  the  rest  of  \a 
are.  In-  part  at  least,  reaping  the  whirlwind 
of  a  long  sowing  of  needless  bitterness,  dis- 
sension, and  contempt  for  order  and  com- 
mon decency. 
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Transportation  Between  Small  Cities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years,  I  have  been  concerned  at  the  fail- 
ure of  this  Nation  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  growing  problem  of  transportation 
between  small  cities.  In  New  England, 
for  example,  a  recent  CAB  study  showed 
that  air  service  has  declined  on  43.5  per- 
cent of  the  intra-New  England  routes 
during  the  past  5  years. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  problem  Is 
our  failure  to  develcq?  an  aircraft  to  re- 
place the  now-ob6olete  DC-3. 

Recently,  Kendall  K.  Hoyt,  writing  in 
Airport  Services  Management  magazine, 


commented    on   this   problraa.     Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  his  edito- 
rials in  the  Congrbssionai.  Record: 
Wht  Lonod  Rukwats? 

Of  530  airline  points  in  the  continental 
United  States,  220  are  on  trunklines  and  liave 
ijjports  big  enough  for  large  transport 
planes. 

The  other  310  are  on  local  routes  only. 
Oose  to  190  of  these  stUl  are  served  by  DC- 
S*  more  than  30  years  old.  Some  180  of  the 
airports  cannot  accommodate  large  planes. 

As  the  locals  buy  equipment  such  as  the 
Convalr  turboprop  conversion,  many  air- 
ports will  be  expected  to  lengthen  runways 
or  lose  service,  a  way  for  the  locals  to  shed 
more  of  the  small  cities. 

The  runway  work  would  cost  $75  million 
to  $100  million.  Who  benefits?  The  DC-3's 
average  only  a  third  of  their  seats  filled.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  aircraft  of  twice  the 
capacity,  flying  from  the  same  points  can 
bring  the  load  factor  up  rather  than  down 
or  reduce  the  subsidy  bill. 

Let's  Design  New  Planes  Instead 

Bather  than  start  another  program  to 
make  runways  longer  and  stronger,  after  so 
many  through  the  years,  It  is  \irgent  to  de- 
sign a  local  service  plane  that  can  use  the 
fields  as  they  are.  Such  an  aircraft  can  use 
not  only  the  airline  fields  but  a  total  of  about 
1,000  U.S.  airports. 

The  need  lias  long  been  evident.  In  1967, 
the  aircraft  loan  guaranty  law  was  passed  to 
retire  the  workhorse  DC-3  and  help  the  locals 
reduce  subsidy  by  reequlpplng.  But  with 
what? 

Foreign  designs  were  offered.  The  F-27, 
bought  by  some,  did  not  capture  the  market. 
The  Nord  has  the  required  short-landing 
capability;  CAB  commended  the  first  airline 
to  order  this  new  French  turbo. 

But  the  drive  for  an  American  DC-3  re- 
placement has  lagged.  A  few  million  dollars 
in  a  prototype  competition  could  save  great 
sums  both  in  airport  construction  and  in 
future  subsidy. 

While  attention  Is  lavished  on  the  glamor- 
ous SST,  American  hometowns  needs  are 
neglected.  A  local  service  plane  of  some  30 
■eats  can  mean  much  to  the  economy  not 
only  of  the  airlines  but  of  many  communities 
struggling  to  keep  on  the  air  map.  A  15- 
place  commuter  plane  Is  another  must. 


What  Says  Mr.  Botd? 

Problems  such  as  these  fall  between  several 
agencies — PAA,  CAB,  NASA,  and  the  bcwk- 
ward -pulling  Budget  Bxu-eau.  Any  forward 
motion  needs  push  from  higher  authority. 

It  Is  disappointing  that  Congress  has  not 
taken  the  Initiative.  The  long-awaited  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  air  service  are  confined  to 
trunkllnes  at  medivmn-size  cities.  Smaller 
communities  threatened  with  loss  of  service 
altogether  are  left  unheard. 

As  Alan  S.  Boyd  begins  his  Job  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Ccxnmerce  with  an  overall  look 
at  the  Nation's  transport  system,  he  could 
make  a  good  start  by  filing  an  Interim  report 
on  air  service  needs.  From  his  work  In  CAB, 
he  Is  well  aware  of  the  problems — this  could 
be  an  act  of  leadership. 


Omnibus  Farm  Bill,  H.R.9811 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TORJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

The   House   in   Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  xinder 


oonHderatlon  the  bill  (HJt.  9811)  to  main- 
tain farm  Income,  to  stabUlze  prices,  and  as- 
sure auppUee  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
reduce  surplusee,  lower  Oovemment  costs, 
and  promote  tartiga  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  In  rural  areas,  and  f<X' 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PARBSmiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R. 
9811,  should  demonstrate  to  all  and  sun- 
dry that  this  Congress  is  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  support  whatever  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  Great 
Society  to  every  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  distin- 
g\iished  representative  of  the  administra- 
tration,  and  of  the  producing  farmers  of 
this  Nation,  appeared  before  us  and  told 
us  that  this  bill  was  a  good  one.  He  told 
us  that  increased  Federal  subsidies  to 
farmers  were  vital  to  bring  about  their 
prosperity.  We  put  our  faith  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  gave  him  vir- 
tually everything  he  asked  for  In  this  bill. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  return,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  sees  fit' to  accede  to 
some  of  the  it^ns  we  deem  necessary  for 
the  general  welfare.  It  now  appears  that 
his  Department  has  been,  shall  we  say, 
somewhat  lax  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  a  law  passed  by  Congress,  a  law 
which  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  carry 
out  as  per  instructions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  OaricatzI  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  systematically 
evading  the  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1954,  an  act  designed  to 
promote  the  progress  and  prbperity  of 
another  important  sector  of  our  Nation's 
economy,  the  merchant  marine. 

As  my  colleagues  all  know,  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954  provides  that 
when  agricultural  commodities  are 
shipped  abroad  as  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries under  Public  Law  480  programs,  at 
least  50  percent  of  those  commodities 
are  required  to  be  shipped  in  U.S.  vessels. 
The  clear  Intent  of  this  act  is  to  shore 
up  our  merchant  marine,  which  periodi- 
cally finds  itself  in  a  depressed  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  maritime  tradi- 
tions of  this  Nation  go  back  300  yesirs. 
Too  little  recognition  has  been  accorded 
our  merchant  seamen  for  their  services 
to  the  Nation  in  time  of  war,  and  their 
contributions  to  the  general  welfare  in 
times  of  peace.  As  President  Johnson 
said  on  July  21,  the  Nation  has  been 
laggard  and  neglectful  of  its  maritime 
transportation  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities. Our  aging  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet,  through  no  fault  of  its  own, 
has  suffered  from  bloc  obsolensence  and 
lagging  replacement.  From  1951  to 
1962  the  number  of  merchant  ships  in 
the  active  fleet  declined  by  25  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  world  shipping  fleets 
increased  by  46  percent. 

Given  the  disadvantaged  position  of 
our  merchant  marine  Ln  world  com- 
merce today,  this  Nation  has  a  duty  to  do 
all  it  can  to  "ship  American"  rather  than 
to  farm  out  United  States  Government 
cargoes  to  foreign  flag  vessels.  At  a 
time  when  the  American  merchant  fleet 
Itself  is  the  beneficiary  of  large  Federal 
subsidies,  at  a  time  when  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem  is  critical,  how  can 


we  justify  giving  United  States  Govern- 
ment shipping  business  to  foreign 
merchant  ships. 

Yet.  it  appears  that,  at  best,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  seen  flt  to 
ship  no  more  than  38  percent  of  its  Public 
Law  480  commodities  on  American  bot- 
toms, and  at  worst,  no  more  than  22 
percent.  I  suggest  it  is  time  to  wake  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  his  respon- 
sibility under  the  law. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  will  recognize 
that  this  Congress  views  our  merchant 
marine  as  a  strategic  U.S.  industry  which 
needs  and  deserves  our  support:  I  hope 
the  Secretary  will  note  that  we  are  as 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  who 
earn  their  living  at  sea  as  we  are  in  the 
welfare  of  his  farmers;  I  hope  the  Secre- 
tary will  recognize  that  the  50 -percent 
level  which  Congress  set  in  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  is  a  minimum,  and  that 
fully  adequate  performance  consists  not 
in  50  percent  but  in  substantially  more. 

The  Secretary  may  feel  he  is  saving 
money  by  paying  the  lower  cargo' rates 
available  on  foreign  vessels.  But  in  fact 
no  money  Is  saved  if  we  have  to  turn 
right  around  and  increase  our  subsidy 
to  the  maritime  industry.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  time  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  let  us  in  Congress 
decide  where  we  want  money  spent. 
Before  the  next  farm  bill  comes  up  in 
Congress  we  will  expect  the  Secretary 
to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  law. 


Voting  Rights  Can  End  100-Year-Old 
CiTUWar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  no  one  In  my  pride  for  the  American 
past — but  I  believe  that  America's  poten- 
tial is  even  more  glittering  than  her  past. 
I  believe  that  the  discovery  of  America  is 
not  yet  completed;  that  the  freedoms  we 
cherish  were  by  no  means  flnally  secur^ 
by  our  forefathers.  Those  freedoms 
must  be  won  again  each  year — and  each 
day — of  our  Nation's  existence. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  one 
more  step  in  this  Nation's  continuing 
progress  toward  full  human  dignity  for 
all  its  citizens.  The  immediate  beneflts 
of  this  act  will  be  felt  by  southern 
Negroes  who  have  too  long  been  denied 
the  franchise.  But  the  ultimate  blessing 
of  this  historic  legislation  will  be  en- 
joyed by  every  American  as  racial  ani- 
mosities fade  away  and  ancient  injustices 
are  supplanted  by  greater  liberty  for 
all. 

I  believe  that  most  Americans  share 
this  conviction,  and  I  offer  for  entry  in 
the  Record  an  illuminating  article  from 
the  Charleston  Gazette  of  August  16 
"Voting  Rights  Can  End  100-Year-Old 
Civil  War": 

Voting  Rights  Can   End    100-Year-Old 
Civil  War 

The  American  Civil  War,  one  of  history's 
most  hideous  conflicts,  began  on  April  12, 
1861. 


A470( 


It  has 


lot  yet  ended. 
AlthoT  gh   the   fighting    stopped    in    1865, 
issues   of   that   bitter   fratricidal    war 
.  iinresolved  for  a  centiiry. 
tgonizing  slowness,  those  issues  are 
faced,  however,  and  there  is  hope 
generation  will  see  the  end  of  the 
,    The  principal  issues  are  these: 
member  States  in  the  United  States 
,  or  must  they  accept  centralized 
Jovernment? 
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textboolEs  declare  that  all  Americans 
access  to  the  law,  can  courts  in 
continue  to  give  force  to  the 
)f  racial  superiority? 
^e  Constitution  stipulates  that  citi- 
have   equal   access   to   the   polls, 
ifilnority   continue    to    be    prevented 
by  the  one-sided  application  of 
the  erection  of  arbitrary  obstacles 
majority  isn't  required  to  face? 
the  answer  in  the  last  instance  is 
if  the  admission  of  Negroes  to 
lists  Is  distasteful  to  some  whose 
conditioned  to  less  than  full  de- 
simple  honor  demands  fulfillment 
made  in  our  own  sacred  docu- 
It  is  the  American   tradition   that 
Jzen   helps    govern   himself.     It   is 
of   the   ignoblest  sort   to    depart 
tradition. 

are  clamoring,  with  complete  Jus- 
admission   to   the   mainstream   of 
life.    All  Americans  will  eventually 
their  admission. 

end,  Americans  of  good  will  have 
t^at  law  was  required.    One  such  law 
cifil  rights  law,  which  seeks  to  ellm- 
rimlnatlon    In    public    accommo- 
rhe  clTlI  rights  law  could  well  be  the 
toward  ending  the  Civil  War. 
is  the  case,  the  voting  rights  law 
the  second  step.     President  John- 
it  was  a  towering  and  certain  mark 
will  reach  equal  status  in  this 


Neg  roes 


voting  rights  law  achieves  its  pur- 

i^lll  complement  the  more  compre- 

ilvll  rights  law  by  giving  the  Negro 

his  own  government. 

exercising  his  voting  right  wisely,  he 

the  Civil  War,  at  last,  to  an  end. 
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Monday,  August  23,  1965 
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ILASTENMEIER.     Mr.   Speaker. 
job  of  filling  sub-Cabinet  level 
Is  difficult  as  well  as  revealing. 
Johnson's    appointment     of 
Huitt  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Leg- 
therefore  Is  all  the  more  com- 
e  for  the  President  made  the 
simple  by  succeieding  in  ap- 
such  an  outstandingly  qualified 
^ofessor  Huitt  brings  with  him 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  and 
with   both   State  and   local 
and   Congress   and   the  law- 
process.     His  appointment  re- 
letermlnation  on  the  part  of  the 


lo<k 


President  to  bring  the  greatest  possible 
competence  to  bear  on  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

I  respectfully  call  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
August  22,  1965,  Milwaukee  Journal  to 
your  attention  as  a  further  indication  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Professor  Huitt 
is  held  in  Wisconsin: 

Professob  Huitt  to  Washington 

President  Johnson  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  appointing  Ralph  K.  Huitt,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  political  science  profes- 
sor, as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Huitt  has  had  a  long  and  varied  career  in 
education  as  a  teacher  and  researcher. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  he  knows 
his  way  aroxind  Washington,  having  worked 
for  Wisconsin  Senator  Pboxmire  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  himself  when  the  President  was 
Senate  majority  leader.  Most  recently,  Huitt 
has  headed  a  very  Intensive  study  of  the 
Federal  legislative  process,  which  is  being 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  All 
this  Washington  experience  should  serve  him 
well  since  his  new  Job  will  entail  maintain- 
ing departmental  liaison  with  the  Congress. 

In  his  last  assignment  at  U.W..  Huitt 
helped  represent  President  Harrington  and 
the  University  In  Washington,  dealing  with 
educational  matters  as  well  as  Important 
research  and  development  activities. 


Four  Presidents  HaTe  Urged  Home  Role 
for  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  tomorrow 
a  discharge  petition  will  be  filed  to  bring 
a  bill  to  grant  home  rule  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote 
for  the  first  time  since  1948. 

In  the  years  since  then,  the  other  body 
has  passed  home  rule  legislation  on  six 
occasions.  Four  Presidents  have  urged 
the  granting  of  home  rule  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  appeals 
of  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson. 

In  a  message  to  the  Speaker  on  July 
25,  1949,  President  Truman  wrote: 

It  is  little  short  of  fantastic  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should — as  it  now 
does — devote  a  substantial  percentage  at  Its 
time  to  acting  as  a  city  council  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  should  take  adequate 
stepM  to  assure  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  not  denied  their  franchise  merely 
becaiise  they  reside  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  his  budget  message  of  January  19, 
1959,  President  Eisenhower  said: 

I  again  recommend  that  the  Congress  en- 
act legislation  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  and  to  grant  home  rule  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable if  either  of  these  actions  were 
delayed  any  longer. 

On  April  3,  1963,  in  a  message  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
President  Kennedy  said: 


This  (proposed  home  rule)  bill  is  designed 
to  reafllnn,  at  the  seat  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment,  our  basic  American  belief  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  responsible  to  the  gov- 
erned. We  should  no  longer  delay  in  restor- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  District  a  funds- 
mental  right  enjoyed  as  a  matter  of  coutm 
by  aU  other  Americans — the  right  to  self, 
government  by  the  elective  process. 

And  19  days  ago,  on  August  4,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wrote  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  passage  of  a  home  rule  bill  by 
the  other  body  on  July  22. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my  con- 
viction that  this  action  by  the  Senate  must 
meet  the  fate  of  home  rule  bills  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  previous  Congresses.  The 
House,  too,  must  be  given  the  opportimlty, 
and  promptly,  to  restore  the  basic  rights  of 
democracy  at  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  system  In  the  world. 

For  much  too  long  this  Nation  has  toler- 
ated in  the  District  of  Columbia  conditions 
that  our  ancestors  fought  a  revolution  to 
eliminate.  For  much  too  long  we  have  Im- 
posed on  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  who  live  In  the  District  a  badge  of 
inferiority — the  stigma  of  unworthlness  to 
guide  their  own  affairs.  For  much  too 
long  we  have  denied  at  our  Nation's  Capital 
the  principles  of  representative  government 
for  which  we  stand  throughout  the  world. 
The  Congress  has  been  aroused  to  redreu 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  in  every  part 
of  this  country — except  the  District.  We  af- 
front its  citizens  and  leave  a  significant  part 
of  our  work  unfinished  by  this  unnecessary 
and  invidious  discrimlnatioii. 

All  of  us  cherish  the  heritage  of  our  great 
charters  of  liberty.  Yet  in  the  District,  with 
a  population  larger  than  that  of  11  of  our 
States,  the  governed  have  no  voice  and  tax- 
ation is  without  representation.  This  is  no 
less  than  a  nationEd  disgrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  discharge  peti- 
tion is  filed  tomorrow,  I  hope  218  Mem- 
bers will  quickly  join  in  signing.  The 
discharge  petition  will  be  virtually  a 
touchstone  of  one's  belief  in  democracy. 
Indeed  to  paraphrase  from  the  King's  St 
Crispin's  Day  speech  in  Shakespeare's 
King  Henry  the  Fifth : 
Gentlemen  now  abed. 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'ed  they  were 

not  here, 
And  hold  home  rule. 
Thus  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us. 


The  Late  Honorable  Gracie  Pfost 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NKW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  former  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Hcmorable 
Gracie  Pfost,  of  Idaho.  Her  passing 
brought  to  a  close  a  long  career  of  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  public  service. 
She  began  this  career  as  deputy  county 
clerk,  auditor,  and  recorder  of  Canyon 
Covmty,  Idaho,  before  being  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  12 
years  she  served  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Idaho  and  de- 
voted long  hours  and  hard  work  to  the 
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-vrlad  duties  demanded  of  a  represwit- 
^^tTnt  the  people.  At  the  time  of  her 
^  Se  ^  a  special  assistant  for 
PS  Sr  the  elderly  in  the  Federal 
Sfg  Administration.  I  am  sure  that 
STservice  and  accomplishments  of 
oicie  Pfost  wlU  long  be  remembered. 

Tt  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  with 
Oracle  during  her  entire  tenure  as  a 
M^ber  of  Congress.  She  was  admired 
Sidrespected  by  her  associates  on  both 
S£s  of  the  aisle,  and  her  indefatigable 
gjirit  was  an  Inspiration  to  all  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact. 

To  her  family  and  her  many  friends, 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 


Address  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Hadassah  Convention,  New  YoA 
City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OT   NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23. 1965 


Bir.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henri- 
etta Szold,  the  founder  of  Hadassah.  was 
a  great  human  being.  We  are  all  poorer 
for  her  loss.  Teacher,  benefactor,  and 
humanitarian,  she  saved  countless  num- 
bers of  Jewish  children  from  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Naai  regime  In  Ger- 
many. Always  favoring  peace  over  the 
clash  of  arms,  she  worked  tirelessly  for 
Improved  relations  between  the  newly 
created  state  of  Israel  and  Its  Arab 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  moving  statement  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuMPHRTY  at  a  Hadassah  conven- 
tion recently  held  in  New  York  City: 
Address   bt    Vice   Peestoent   Httbebt   Htjm- 
PHKET,  Hadassah  Convention,  New  York 
Crrr,  August  17,  1966 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honcw  you  give 
me. 
Henrietta  Saold  wa«  a  great  woman. 
Ralph  VTaldo  Emerson  wrote  that  "every 
true  man  Is  a  cause,  a  country,  and  an  age.- 
Henrtetta  Szold  was,  indeed,  true  to  ner 
faith,  to  her  people,  and  all  peoples. 

Her  cause  waa  the  founding  and  guidance 
of  your  organization. 

Her  country  was  a  land  reclaimed,  a  na- 
tion reborn,  rededlcated,  after  2,000  years  of 
exile  and  of  persecution. 

Her  age  covered  eight  decades.  She  helped 
make  part  of  her  age  an  epoch  of  human  ful- 
fillment. Henrietta  Szold  had  both  Idealism 
and  practicality— the  ability  to  dream  the 
impossible  for  those  In  need  and  to  forge 
her  vision  Into  reality. 

I  think  Henrietta  Szold  would  have  been 
very  much  at  home  In  the  America  of  1965. 
because  today  we  are  building  the  free  and 
compassionate  society  she  worked  for  all  her 
Ufe. 

Today  we  are  righting  ancient  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  some  of  our  fellow  American  citi- 
zens. We  are  breaking  down  the  wallB  of 
American  ghettos— legal,  vocational,  educa- 
tional, psychological  ghettos. 

We  are  Investing  our  resources  In  our  great- 
est asset:  Our  people.  We  are  looking  partic- 
ularly to  the  education  of  our  children. 

We  are  providing  for  the  health  needs  of 

the  elderly.  ^ 

We  are  beginning  to  clean  th«  air  ana 


atnam.  to  ivplcnlib  the  wiater.  to  beautify  tbs 
land,  to  rrtniUd  our  cities  and  make  them 
livable. 

As  m  loc*  about  our  oowntry,  we  see  how 
lar  we  stlU  have  to  go.  But  wo  have  made 
our  beginning.  The  longest  Joximey  la  the 
first  step.    And  we  have  taken  that  step. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  no  Congress  In 
Anxerlcan  histOTy  has  enacted  more  legisla- 
tion. In  less  time,  for  the  good  of  more  peo- 
ple  and  with  a  wider  conaenmas  of  pubUc 

support— than  the  present  8»th  Congress. 

And  no  people  In  the  world's  history  have 

set  their  sights  on  attaining  higher,  wwthler 

goals  for  the  entire  family  of  man  than  have 

today's  American  people. 

We  have  our  vision  and  we  are  willing  to 

act  on  it.  ,  „ 

Three  decades  ago  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  declared  that  his  generation  had  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  We  fulfilled  that 
rendezvoxis. 

Today,  we  have  another  rendezvous:  a 
rendezvous  with  opportunity.  At  every 
crossroad  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world 
W9  have  the  opportunity  to  uUllae  xmi»ec- 
edented  power,  productivity,  and  discovery. 
We  have  It  In  our  means  to  give  each  man  and 
woman  in  America  equal  opportunity  to 
share  In  and  contribute  to  a  free  and  secure 
soclety-r*nd  to  extend  that  freedom  and 
security  to  others,  too,  in  less  fortunate 
places.  We  have  It  In  our  means  to  conquer 
naan's  old  natural  enemies. 

With  your  hands  and  hearts  you  Joined  in 
that  cause  long  ago. 

I  have  seen  the  Hadassah — Hebrew  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center.  I  want  to  see  it  again. 
I  want  more  and  more  Americans  and  other 
visitors— of  every  faith  and  nationality— to 
■ee  It  and  be  Inspired  by  It. 

Prom  Its  clinics  and  laboratories  are  com- 
ing a  procession  of  invaluable  scientific  find- 
ings. Their  significance  is  far  greater  than 
most  of  the  transient  news  which  tends  to 
dominate  today's  headlines. 

Let  us  never  f  «get  that  histwy  awards  an 
honored  and  enduring  place  to  Its  great  sci- 
entists— ^who  often  work  much  of  their  Uvea 
In  cCTnparative  obscvu^ty.  A  Pasteur,  a  Koch, 
a  Curie,  a  Schick,  a  Goldberger,  a  Salk,  a 
Sabln  Uve  longer  In  mankind's  grateful  mem- 
ory than  most  heads  of  state. 

Israel's  medicine  has  already  enriched  the 
world  far  beyond  what  would  be  predicted  by 
some  slide  rule  formula — ^by  the  size  of  her 
population,  or  the  modest  amount  of  her 
natural  resources,  or  brief  length  of  her 
sovereignty. 

And  America's  official  assistance  to  Israeli 
research — In  dollars  and  In  counterpart  cxir- 
rency — Is  probably  one  of  the  highest  divi- 
dend-paying Investments  In  otu-  history. 

The  dividends  are  healthier  human  beings 
the  world  over. 

Medicine  has  always  been  international. 
The  deeds  and  teachings  of  great  physicians 
of  every  religion  and  ethnic  origin — Arab  and 
Christian  and  Jewish,  Eastern  and  Western — 
have  always  transcended  national  borders  or 
regions. 

Today  the  Western  World  recognizes 
Israel's  medicine.  And  today,  the  emerging 
world  caimot  fall  to  note  that  Israel  has  be- 
come a  leading  center  for  medical  training 
and  study  for  the  developing  nations. 

It  is  you  who  have  helped  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  proud  as  an  American  of  what  you, 
my  fellow  Americans,  have  done  for  so  many, 
so  long,  BO  well. 

Henrietta  Szold  said  of  the  people  who  had 
yearned  for  the  Promised  Land: 

"One  does  not  dream  for  2,000  years 
steadily  and  then  have  the  dream  oome  true 
without  having  the  strength  to  live  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  high  Ideals  that  made  the 
beauty  of  the  dream." 

Today  the  beauty  of  our  dream  Is  the 
chance  of  daylight  In  a  world  too  filled  with 
darkness. 


It  Is  the  chance  of  health  and  happiness 
in  a  wcH-ld  too  filled  with  disease  and  daspalr. 

It  is  the  ehaaoe  of  peace  in  a  world  too 
filled  with  war. 


Let  us,  then,  live  with  our  Ideals  and  create 
the  tne  and  good  life  that  man  has  always 
sought,  but  not  yet  reached. 


Space  ExpUradoa  and  National  Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 
Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  text  of  remarks 
made  by  Gen.  B.  A.  Schrlever,  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand at  an  American  Astronautical  So- 
ciety national  meeting  held  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  on  August  18  this  year: 
Implications  of  Spacz  ExPLoaATioif  fob 
Nationai.  Sbcusttt 
(By  Gen.  B.  A.  Schrlever,  commander,  Air 
Force  Systems  Command) 
I  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  on  the 
ImpUcations  of  space  exploration  for  national 
security  by  noting  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  space.    The  first  way  Is  simply 
as  a  place — as  the  vast  expanse  which  Is  an 
extension  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  every 
direction,  and  which  can  serve  as  an  opera- 
tional environment.    There  U  much  we  need 
to  discover  about  this  region,  but  It  Is  al- 
ready clear  that  space  adds  a  new  dimension 
to  our  t^'^^^^^e  about  national  security. 

Space  has  at  least  tour  xmlque  character- 
istics which  offer  advantages  for  military 
operations.  These  are:  first,  extremely  high 
altitudes  which  offer  Une  of  sight  to  large 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface;  second,  very 
high  speeds;  third,  almost  Infinite  flight 
duration;  and  fourth,  highly  predictable 
flight  paths. 

These  recognized  advantages  have  led  to 
the  development  of  a  number  of  space  sys- 
tems which  provide  support  to  mUltary  Iwid. 
sea,  and  air  operations.  These  Include  sat- 
eUlte  systems  for  communications,  weather, 
and  navl^itlon.  The  capabilities  they  pro- 
vide are  either  unique  or  represent  a  distinct 
Improvement  over  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  taric  For  example,  com- 
munication satellites  give  Improved  means 
of  maintaining  contact  with  military  forces 
worldwide.  Weather  satellites  provide  de- 
tailed information  on  weather  conditions 
around  the  ^obe.  Navigation  and  geodetic 
satelUtes  make  avaUable  precise  navigational 
information  for  military  users. 

On    the    other   hand,    the    advantages    of 
space  are  frequently  offset  by  several  disad- 
vantages.   The  first  .of  these  U  the  cost  of 
launching    payloads    Into   apace.    PreaenUy 
this  amounts  to  about  $1,000  a  pound  In  low 
earth  orbit,  although  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
'ntan  rn  wUl  reduce  this  figure  to  about  »600 
a  pound,  and  we  foresee  methods  of  reducing 
tiie    cost   to    the    neighborhood    of   $100    a 
pound.    The  second  is  the  requirement  for 
extremely  high  reliability— the  need  to  build 
satellites  that  vrtll  operate  fOT  long  periods 
without  maintenance  and  repair.    Third  is 
the  absenoe  <rf  a  demonstrated  method  of 
letuming  from  space  to  a  controlled  landing 
at  a  roecmed  point.    And  fourth  Is  the  en- 
Tlronment  of  space  Itself— the  problems  as- 
sociated with  hard  vacuum,  temperature  ex- 
tremes, and  intense  radiation. 
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The  need  to  overcome  these  disadvantages 
leada    o  a  consideration  of  the  second  way 
In  which  space  may  be  regarded — not  merely 
,  but  as  a  primary  fociis  for  man's 
and  technological   efforts    In   the 
ahead.    The  success  of  these  efforts 
d  rtermlne  the  practical  use  that  can  be 
7t  space  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  In- 
mllltary  purposes. 

,  it  is  easy  to  feel  that  space 

potential.     But  the   real    taflu 

of  va  are  to  demonstrate  that  the  po- 

actually  exists,  and  then  to  realize 

j^tential. 

clear,  then,  that  in  attempting  to 
the  Implications  of  space  exploration 
national    seciirtty.    we   are   dealing 
number  of  unknown  factors.     Never- 
,    there    are    two    general    principles 
can  help  us  predict  future  posslblU- 
:Tie  first  of  these  Is  that  a  nation's  use 
and  technology  will   refiect  not 
capabilities  but  also  Its  long-range 
objectives.    The    second    Is    that 
in  technology  can  drastically 
1  he  balance  of  power  among  nations, 
historical    examples    will    illustrate 
principle.     Each  of  them  Indicates 
reluctance  in   this  country  to  develop 
nfllitary  potential  of  an   American  In- 
in   contrast   with   the    attitude   of 
latlons.     The  first  is  the  airplane. 
Wright  brothers  believed   that  their 
had  some  definite  military  poten- 
they  had  a  hard  time  stirring  up 
enthusiasm  in  the  War  Department, 
there  was  a  good  reason :  In  spite  of 
that  World  War  I  was  less  than  a 
years  away,  people  in   this  country 
were  not  anticipating  a  major  con- 
By  1913.  ten  years  after  Kitty  Hawk, 
States  had  spent  less  money  for 
aviation   than  had  been  spent   by 
Japan,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Spain,  Bra- 
Belgium — to  say  nothing  of  the  larger 
of  Europe.     Italy  alone   had   spent 
20  times  as  much  money  on  military 
as  we  had,  and  Russia,  France,  and 
had  exceeded  even  this  figure. 
second  example  is  the  liquid -fueled 
which  was  first  launched  by  Dr.  God- 
1926.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
American  invention,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
conducted  relatively   little   rocket 
imtil  after  World  War  n.    The 
leading  nations  in  rocket  development 
that   time   were   Germany   and   the 
Union, 
the  Soviet  Union  occupies  a  proml- 
^lace  in  space  exploration.    The  Soviets 
number  of  impressive  firsts  to  their 
first    satellite,    the    first    living 
the  first  man,  and  the  first  woman 
put  into  space;    the  first  multlman 
,  and  the  first  man  to  step  outside 
They  also  hold  world  records 
In  orbit,  orbital   distance,   orbital 
;  lifted,  and  highest  orbital  altitude. 
achievements  do  not  by  any  means 
overall  space  leadership,  but  they 
the  scope  and  pace  of  the  Soviet 
program, 
big   question    Is,    "How    do   out   op- 
intend  to  employ  their  space  tech- 
In  the  light  of  all  that  we  know 
intentions  and  have  seen  of  Soviet 
the   ^pswers   to   this  question   are 
n^Msurlng.    For  yeajrs  Soviet  leaders  have 
that  they  regard  science  and  tech- 
as  nuijor  instruments  in  their  drive 
world  domination.     There  ts  no  sign 
1  heir  intentions  have  changed  in  this 
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consideration  brings  us  to  the  second 
principle  I  have  mentioned,  namely, 
a  breakthrough  in  technology  can 
drasti  mlly  alter  the  balance  (rf  power  among 
natioi  is.  I  am  sura  I  do  not  need  to  refer 
to  tbi  introducttoo  of  the  longboiw  or  tha 


invention  of  gunpowder  to  illiutrato  this 
point.  In  the  present  instance,  a  Soviet 
breakthrough  in  si>ace  technology  could  yield 
real  military  advantages.  There  is  always 
the  poesibility  of  Soviet  space  developments 
which  could  render  our  present  deterrent 
forces  ineffective. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
things  we  simply  do  not  know  about  the 
Soviet  space  effort,  we  need  to  be  alert  to 
this  possibility  and  shape  our  own  programs 
accordingly.  Opinions  will  naturally  vary 
as  to  Just  how  serious  the  potential  threat 
may  be,  but  in  the  words  of  Vice  President 
HuMPHRET,  "We  would  be  foolish  if  we  did 
not  understand  the  military  implications  of 
Soviet  space  science,  as  well  as  our  own." 

The  prudent  course  of  action  today  and 
for  the  years  ahead  Is  to  take  out  Insurance 
against  the  use  of  space  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. This  Insiirance  takes  two  forms.  The 
first  is  the  development  of  means  of  defense 
against  possible  enemy  actions  in  space. 
Several  years  ago  the  decision  was  made  to 
achieve  an  antlsatelUte  capability,  which  in- 
volves detection,  tracking,  and  negation.  To- 
day we  have  such  a  capability  and  are  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  to  Improve  upon  It. 

The  second  form  of  Insurance  Is  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  progreira  for  experi- 
mentation and  for  pushing  technology  for- 
ward. One  of  the  most  Important  efforts  we 
are  presently  conducting  In  this  area  Is  the 
development  of  the  Titan  HI  standard  space 
launch  system.  The  Titan  HI-C,  which  had 
its  successful  first  launch  in  June,  is  the 
most  powerful  VS.  space  booster  fired  to 
date.  In  addition,  it  offers  the  advantages 
of  flexibility  and  quick  reaction  time. 

Future  launches  of  the  Tlttm  in  will  be 
used  to  orbit  scientific  satellites  for  the  Office 
of  Aerospace  Research  and  communications 
satellites  tar  the  Initial  Defense  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Program  (IDCSP) .  It  is  also 
planned  that  Titan  III  will  be  used  to  launch 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  or  MOL. 

The  MOL  Is  conceived  as  a  literal  labora- 
tory in  space,  which  would  enable  us  to  study 
man's  adaptability  and  limitations  over  pro- 
longed periods.  The  results  of  the  MOL  ex- 
periments would  give  us  actual  experience 
and  data  to  determine  man's  visefulness  in 
a  military  role  In  space. 

Another  area  of  Interest  to  us  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  techniques  for  reentry  from 
space  which  wUl  allow  us  to  maneuver  and 
land  at  a  time  and  place  of  our  own  choosing. 
This  means  getting  away  from  ballistic  re- 
entry vehicles  and  employing  aerodynamic 
shapes  of  some  kind.  We  have  underway  a 
program  called  START  (Spacecraft  Technol- 
ogy and  Advanced  Reentry  Test) ,  which  is 
aimed  at  Just  this  capability — the  ability  to 
accomplish  maneuvering  reentry. 

The  present  high  cost  of  placing  payloads 
in  orbit,  which  I  mentioned  earlier  as  a  dis- 
advantage of  space  operations,  has  led  us  to 
study  very  actively  the  question  of  recover- 
able boosters.  We  have  Identified  several 
promising  approaches  which  could  lead  to 
great  reduction  in  payload  launch  costs. 

To  siunmarize  our  military  space  effort,  we 
have  a  very  active  program  now  In  support 
of  land,  sea,  and  air  operations.  We  have 
an  active  program  for  defense  against  enemy 
action  In  space.  And  we  have  a  vigorous 
program  to  advance  space  technology.  All 
of  these  efforts  contribute  not  only  to  our 
national  security  in  space,  but  also  to  the 
portions  of  the  national  space  program  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

In  the  future,  the  impact  of  space  on  na- 
tional security  will  Tindoubtedly  increase. 
For  this  reason  our  space  program  m\ist  con- 
tinually look  ahead  and  prepare  us  to  meet 
any  challenges  that  may  emerge. 

Thank  yoiL 


U.S.  State  Department  and  Brazil  Hour 
Former  W.O.L.  Resident 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or  nEWNSTLVAXU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23, 1965 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  August  I?,  1965, 
edition  of  the  Germantown  Courier  refers 
to  the  recent  awards  made  to  Dr.  Martin 
J.  Forman  of  Philadelphia  for  his  efforts 
in  helping  to  feed  the  hungry  children  of 
Latin  America.  Dr.  Forman,  a  good 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  is  co- 
ordinator of  "Operation  Ninos"  and  chief 
of  the  Food  for  Development  Branch, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

I  commend  Dr.  Forman  for  the  fine 
work  he  is  doing  and  am  pleased  with 
the  recognition  which  has  been  given  him 
by  our  Government,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil.   , 

The  article  referred  to  above  reads  as 
follows: 

U.S.  State  Department  and  BEAzn.  Hokob 
FoRMEB  West  Oak  Lane  REsmENT 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  have  awarded  medals  to  Dr.  Martin  J. 
Forman  of  West  Oak  Lane  and  Bethesda,  Md., 
for  his  work  In  bringing  food  assistance  to 
over  10  million  Latin  American  children  over 
the  past  2  years. 

The  Formans  formerly  lived  at  2312  7dth 
Avenue  and  still  maintain  a  permanent  ad- 
dress at  198€|  Renova  Road. 

A  Superior  Honor  Award  for  extraordinary 
achievement  as  coordinator  of  Operation 
Nlnos  was  presented  In  Rio  to  Dr.  Forman 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
Assistant  Administrator  Herbert  J.  Waters. 

The  presentation  was  made  before  the  200 
participants  at  the  opening  day  ceremonies 
of  the  Third  Inter- American  Seminar  on  child 
feeding.  In  awarding  the  Agency  medal, 
Waters  spoke  of  Dr.  Forman's  unique  con- 
tribution in  creating,  organizing,  and  coordi- 
nating the  Operation  Ninos  program  which 
has  benefited  millions  of  children  while  ef- 
fectively promoting  U.S.  objectives. 

The  award  is  the  second  highest  given  to 
individuals  or  groups  by  the  Department  of 
tSate.  It  is  given  in  recognition  of  "signifi- 
cant contributions  of  imusual  value"  and 
consists  of  a  silver  medal,  a  lapel  emblem, 
and  certificate. 

In  presenting  the  award  after  Dr.  Forman 
had  jxist  concluded  a  report  to  the  delegates 
of~  19  hemispheric  countries  taking  part  In 
the  seminar  in  which  Dr.  Forman  was  serv- 
ing as  cochalrman.  Waters  said  he  felt  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  present  the  award 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Forman's  colleagues. 
He  praised  Dr.  Forman  as  the  type  of  devoted 
public  servant  who  not  only  demonstrated 
outstanding  imagination  and  ability  but  one 
who  put  service  to  others  and  to  his  country 
above  his  own  Interests. 

The  Operation  Nlnos  project  was  con- 
ceived in  response  to  an  expression  of  concern 
by  President  Kennedy  in  mid-196a.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  develop  a  coordinated  effort  to 
expand  child-feeding  programs  to  reach  more 
needy  Latin  American  children,  to  Improve 
programs  administratively  and  nutritionally, 
and  to  create  awareness,  concern,  and  sup- 
port for  the  children  of  Latin  America.  As 
a  result  of  the  project,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  over  300  percent  in  the  nimibers 
of  children  being  reached.    The  number  of 


Knol  ase  children  Jumped  from  3.9  mlUlon 
r*^Ir  f  3  million  and  the  number  ct  pre- 
%^ler8  r^  t^^  ^-^  to  over  2  mO- 
fT^  ^Kional  seminars  and  within-countty 
l^^isb^  bave  helped  to  train  ov«  »aOOO 
*^m^er8onnel  a^nd  millions  of  Instruc- 
ffpampwets  and  posters  have  been  di.- 
K5  throughout  Latin  America. 
*^nTto  loining  AID,  he  served  overseas  in 
^S  whe«  he  establUhed  and  directed 
SS^^rlatlonal  House  of  Taipei  f^  ^  ^» 

^^fo  Tafpel  in  January  1960  and  served  a. 
TeiucISon  adviser  to  the  Government  of 
SlSa  and  later  as  food  for  peace  officer  untU 

.H  1 Q62  When  he  was  assigned  as  Chief 
Sthe^Jfo?  Development  Branch  in  the 
Llncy  for  International  Development. 
*<ge  is  married  to  the  former  Elaine  Blum 
Jd  they  have  one  daughter,  Sldra,  aged  2 
Ss  mother,  Mrs.  Sonia  Forman,  resides  at 
1532  Lardner  Street.  «.^   tv- 

The  Government  of  Brazil  decorated  Dr 
Porman  with  the  Medal  of  Merit  in  school 
E  the  first  time  this  medal  ^as  been 
awarded  since  Its  authorization  in  1059 
*^Forman  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  Tem- 
ple university  and  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  cUgrew 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
taught  sociology  at  the  Unlvereity  of  Penn- 
gvlvania  and  at  the  National  Taiwan  Unlver- 
2ty  A  former  staff  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphlas  Neighborhood  Center,  he  alsoserved 
from  1950  to  1956  as  director  of  the  Federa- 
tion's S  G.F.  vacation  camp. 
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Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  constantly  emphasizes  America's 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  al- 
though that  ailment  must  be  encoun- 
tered many  of  us  tend  to  overlook  the 
accomplishments  of  organizationa  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  our  youth. 
The  efforts  of  the  drum  and  Inigie-corps 
units  of  the  United  States  are  being  pro- 
claimed during  the  week  of^ August  1&-21 
designated  as  National  Drum  Corps 
Week. 

Pew  groups  are  more  faithful  to  our 
American  tradition;  what  was  trumpeted 
by  William  Dinman  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon has  now  blossomed  into  a  colorful 
and  patriotic  union  of  nearly  1  million 
youngsters.     Blending  hard  work  Into 
disciplined  precision,  developing  not  only 
individual  musical   ability   but  under- 
standing the  importance  of  unit  loyalty 
and  group  spirit  as  well,  and  fostering  a 
genuine  sense  of  accomplishment,  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  in  Oregon  have 
frequently  added  color  and  rhythm  to 
our  civic  occasions.   The  exacting  stand- 
ards of  drum  and  bugle  corps  youngsters 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  those  who 
observe  them,  whether  in  competition 
for  honors  or  in  their  customary  per- 
formances, and  I  am  delighted  to  take 
this  occasion  for  saluting  their  splendid 
record. 

The  Baker  Dnim  and  Bugle  Corps  in 
my  hometown,  sponsored  by  the  local 
Elks  Club,  has  achieved  prominence 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunder, 
Auguist  15.  the  Washington,  D.C..  Evening 
Stw-  carried  an  article  by  Mary  Jane 
PLsher,  UJS.  Department  of  Commerce, 
on  food  irradiation,  one  of  the  most  in- 
triguing and  Important  uses  of  atomic 

energy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  I  have  followed  close- 
ly the  development  of  the  irradiated  food 
process,  a  truly  revoluUonai-y  concept  of 
food  preservation.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  field  and  I  am  certain 
Miss  Fisher's  article  will  help  dispel  any 
apprehensions  about  the  safety  of  such 

food. 

The  article  follows: 
Irradiated  Poods  for  Tomorrow's  Dinners 
(By  Mary  Jane  Fisher.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce) 

Housewives  of  the  world,  take  heart.  Tour 
day  of  liberation  from  kitchen  chores  is  in 
prospect,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

A  new  technique  In  preserving  food  by 
ionizing  radiaUon— a  spin-off  benefit  frcma 
the  atomic  research  laboratory— has  reached 
the  stage  where  today's  housewife,  or  her 
daughter,  wUl  be  able  by  1975  to  serve  un- 
expwted  dinner  guests  a  delightful  and  nu- 
tritious meal  that  has  been  P"-^^''!;; 
packaged,  and  stored  on  her  pfentry  shelf  for 
as  long  as  a  year. 

When  her  husband  telephones  at  4  p.m. 
and  says.  "Dear,  the  boss  is  in  town  and  I  m 
bringing  him  home  to  dinner."  she  can  ooolly 
look  over  her  stock  of  Irradiated  meat,  fish, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  and  heat  and  serve  a 
company  dinner. 

Except  for  canning,  initially  developed  for 
Napoleon's  troops,  ionizing  radiation  is  the 
flrat  new  way  of  preserving  food  «lnce  the 
age-old  methods  of  drying,  salting,  smoking, 
fermentation,  pickling,  cold  storage  and 
freezing— all  processes  known  to  our  early 
ancestors. 

ATOMIC     KNEKGT 

Research  on  food  irradiation  has  been  con- 
ducted since  the  1950's  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion under  mandate  from  Congress  to  de- 
velop beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy  "to 
improve  the  general  wrtfare  and  increase  the 
standard  of  living." 

In  a  recent  study  prepared  for  the  AEC. 
the  Pood  Industries  Division  of  the  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration,  a  Com- 
merce Department  agency,  predicts  that  ir- 
radiation will  be  recognized  as  a  major  tecn- 
nlque  for  food  preservation  within  the 
decade."  The  study  on  "The  Curent  Status 
and  Commercial  Prospects  few  RadlatKm 
Preservation  of  Pood,"  was  made  as  part  of 
the  Department's  participation  In  a  govern- 
mental committee  on  food  radiation  preser- 
vation Involving  nine  agencies. 

For  the  layman,  the  term  "food  irradia- 
tion" may  conjure  up  a  picture  of  a  Gold- 
fineer-type  factory  operation  with  nuclear 
beams  scattering  deadly  rays  In  all  directions. 
But  in  reality,  it  is  no  more  dangerous  than 
an  outdoor  barbecue.  Technically,  it  in- 
volves exposing  food  to  controlled  doses  of 
radiation,  but  It  does  not  make  food  radio- 
active. Grilling  hamburger,  something  many 
housewives  do  every  day,  is.  In  fact,  preserv- 


ing food  by  irradlaUon,  with  the  infrared 
isya  Mnlttad  from  the  fire. 

PxodueU  for  wtUch  radiation  preservation 
is  beUeved  to  hokl  the  mort  promise  for  com- 
maroial  development  In  the  coming  yewrt  « 
chicken,  turkey,  beef,  port,  ham,  ^^-^f^' 
flsh,  dehydrated  Tegetablee.  and  a  variety  « 
freeh  fruit*,  including  etrawbemee  and  eweet 
cherries.  These  are  aU  products  whi<di  com- 
pare favorably  In  taate,  efter  Inadlatlon,  to 
treab.  food.  Of  38  different  foods  considered 
in  the  study,  17  were  found  to  have  good 
or  exceUent  prospects. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  already 
has  cleared  radiation-treated  bacon,  pota- 
toes wheat  and  wheat  products  for  hu- 
man consumption.  Other  clearances  are 
pending.  Under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  Irradiation  Is  considered  a  food 
additive,  and  Irradiated  foods  must  be 
cleared  for  human  consumption. 

Next  year,  petitions  will  be  submitted  for 
approval  of  chicken,  ham.  and  pork  as  well 
as  for  several  marine  products.  Including 
pollock,  ocean  perch,  haddock,  floimder.  cod- 
fish and  sole.  Requests  for  1M7  and  1868 
will  include  crab,  shrimp,  halibut,  and  beef, 
as  well  as  prunes,  apricots,  and  nectarines. 

Besides  eliminating  bacteria,  preventing 
spoilage,  and  extending  the  lifespan  of  fresh 
foods  from  2  weeks  to  as  long  as  a  year— 
which  IB  about  the  rtielf-llfe  of  canned 
goods — radiation  preservation  ahoiUd  result 
in  food  product  Improvements,  such  as  help- 
ing to  age  wines,  to  decreaee  roaeting  time  for 
coffee  beans,  enhancing  ooffee  flavor,  and  to 
add  zest  to  foods  such  as  commercially  packed 
gefllte  fish  and  dry  soup  mUes. 

Irradiated  food  in  no  way  reeemWee  the 
K  rations  of  World  War  H.  The  U£.  Army, 
which  has  the  Nation  "te  moet  oomplete  food 
Irradiation  taboratortes  at  Natlck.  Mass.,  dis- 
covered early  in  its  test  that  irradlaUon  made 
the  beet  cuts  oC  beef  too  tender. 

Preservation  of  food  by  radiation  offers 
great  promise  in  feeding  the  world's  hungry 
and  meeting  futiwe  needs  of  a  growing  world 
population.  Among  the  many  nations  carrj- 
ing  on  irradiation  researcdi  are  Canada  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Because  the  world's  popiUation  is  expected 
to  double  from  i^proxlmately  3  biUion  In 
1960  to  more  than  6  bUUon  in  the  year  2000. 
it  win  be  neceseary  to  create  an  additional 
world  food  production  capacity  equal  to  ttiat 
developed  from  the  beginning  a€  ttoe  human 
race  up  to  the  year  1960.  And  the  year  2000 
Is  only  35  years  away. 

SHIPBOARD   TREATMENT 

Poultry  and  fresh  fish  wUl  likely  be  the 
first  irradiated  foods  available  to  housewives 
on  local  grocery  shelves,  and  taste  tests  are 
already  imderway  to  determine  futvire  publip 
acceptance. 

Ocean  fish,  it  has  been  foimd,  can  be  ir- 
radiated on  board  ship  after  being  caught, 
transported  by  truck  as  far  inland  as  Salt 
Lake  City  or  Kansas  City,  and  still  taste  fresh 
30  days  or  longer.  Among  the  irradiated  fish 
and  shellfish  which  have  received  high 
ratings  on  taste  tests  are  King  and  Dunge- 
nesa  crab  meat,  eole  fillets,  shrimp  and 
canned  haddock  flUets.  fried  clams,  and  clam 
chowder  made  from  irradiated  clame.  Many 
of  the  tests  have  been  made  by  the  Army  at 
Fort  Lee,  Va 

Trials  on  public  acceptance  of  irradiated 
shrimp  have  been  conducted  in  Tampa  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  as  well  as  at  Lafayette. 
Ind.  and  LouUville.  Ky.  Irradiated  shrimp 
stored  15  to  20  days  were  preferred  to  non- 
irradiated  shrimp  stored  the  same  length  of 

time. 

Two  shipboard  irradiators  which  can  proc- 
«BS  160  pounds  of  fish  and  hour  have  been 
built  this  year  and  will  be  put  Into  operation 
by  the  VS.  Department  c€  the  Interior  in 
conjunction  with  Louisiana  State  University. 
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BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  Astro- 

3ordon  Cooper  and  Pete  Conrad 

through    their    third    day   in 

atound  the  Earth  in  the  Geminl-V 

;apsule.  all  Americans  are  heart- 

they  may  be  able  to  complete 

days  aloft,  as  intended  for  the 

by  ofScials  of  the  National  Aero- 

and  Space  Administration. 

of  our  Nati(»i's  principal  space  in- 

for   building    the   necessary 

to  send  American  astronauts  to 

In  tlie  next  several  years  is  the 

Assembly  Facility,  located  in 

city  of  New  Orleans.  La.   Being 

at  Michoud  at  the  present 

the  powerful  Saturn  1-B  booster 

which  will  provide  the  initial 

to  lift  the  ApoUo  manned  space- 

theMoon. 

two  leading  prime  contractors  for 
the  Saturn  I  and  Saturn  1-B 
at  Michoud   are   the   Chrysler 
Space  Divlston.  and  the  Boeing 
Chrysler  and  Boeing  scientists, 
,  and  other  technicians  at  this 
facility  are  doing  a  remarkable 
advancing  America's  space  pro- 
md  th^  deserve  great  commenda- 
nr  their  energy   and  their   good 
n  the  service  of  our  coimtry. 
Speaker,  an  interesting,  thought- 
editorial  in  the   Times-Pic- 
of  August  14.  1965,  outlines  the 
capacity  of  the  Saturn  1-B,  and 
up  Its  significance  in  America's 
>rogram;  and  I  am  pleased  to  call 
attention  of  my  colleagues.    The 
cites  the  tremendous  potential 
powerful  rocket,  and  notes  that 
to  our  Nation's  space  ef- 
been  overlooked  in  some  quar- 
:  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
editorial  in  the  Record  for  the 
of  my  colleagues.    The  editorial 
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Satd  in  1-B  Patload  Capacity  Pkomising 

The  payload  potentials  of  the  Saturn  1-B 
booeta  s  now  under  production  at  Michoud 
seem  i  o  have  escaped  general  attention  In 
«^i«my»  ion  about  space  missions  and  the 
rocket  assemblies  assigned  or  assignable  to 
carry  t  lem  out.  These  and  other  factors  are 
signifl(  ant  in  connection  with  efforts  under- 
Ji  Bt  f«T"iiTig  to  light,  to  intrude  on,  sup- 
degrade  the  Saturn  1-B  in  the  Apollo 
programs  for  which  it  is  fitted, 
first  of  the  new  Satums,  or  intenne- 
!  atums,  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.'s  Space 
has  reached  Cape  Kennedy  for  the 
lift-off  in  tests  and  flights  that  will 
h\unan  exploration  of  the  moon, 
requirements  vary,  of  coiirse,  for 
objectives  of  this  12-shot  series. 
»  of  what  is  first  put  aloft,  the  1-B 
is  designed  to  send  into  desired  orbit 
pounds  of  functional  vehicle — not  to 
the  30,000  pounds  of  a  burned-out 
stage,    should    that    lagniappe    be 


into  orbit  by  the  Titan  3-C  June  18;  wltb  tbe 
rated  26,000-po\ind  peyloed  capacity  of 
the  Titan  S-C;  with  the  23,000- 
pound  payload  rating  of  the  "old  Satiirns;" 
with  the  18,000  pounds  of  payload  dispatched 
by  an  "old  Satiun"  a  year  or  two  ago;  and 
with  4,000  pounds  orbited  by  the  Atlas. 

The  confusion  that  sometimes  attends 
space  program  comment  was  illustrated 
when  at  least  one  Washington  dispatch 
stated,  after  the  26,000-pound  Soviet  launch- 
ing, that  only  the  Saturn  6  could  match  the 
feat  (ignoring  the  S-IB) .  Michoud  has  vital 
interest  also,  of  course,  in  the  upcoming 
Saturn  5,  whose  missions  differ  from  those  of 
the  1-B. 

Of  course  the  low-orblt  experiments  and 
preliminaries  are  one  thing.  There  are  greats' 
payload  requirements  for  larger  orbits  and 
for  some  outer  space  explorations.  For 
these,  new  combinations  and  new  types  of 
rocket  stages  are  planned  or  considered,  such 
as  a  Centavir  rocket  for  the  final  thrust  from 
a  Saturn  1-B  base.  Assertedly  this  Saturn- 
Centaur  could  shoot  22,000  pounds  for  al- 
most any  kind  of  Martian  probe,  compared 
with  the  450-pound  Mariner.  The  first 
Voyager-Mars  missions  for  Saturn-Centaur 
call,  however,  for  not  more  than  8.000 
pounds'  payload. 

Then  there  Is  the  strap-on  rocket  system 
for  boosters.  The  Titan  3-C  uses,  for  example, 
two  120-inch-diameter  strap-ons  (solid  fuel) 
to  help  get  its  great  booster  ttirust  and 
25,000-pound  payload  potential.  Projections 
by  Chrysler  show  that  with  four  similar 
Btrap-ons,  Saturn  1-B  would  send  a  75,000- 
pound  payload  into  low  orbit;  and,  with  a 
Centaur,  25,000  pounds  or  more  to  Mars. 

The  momentiun  generated  by  the  original 
Satiun  firings  has  provided  the  space  pro- 
grams an  enormovis  asset.  The  lO-shot  series 
not  only  achieved  100  percent  perfection  in 
functions,  countdowns,  and  launch  timings, 
but  produced  the  Nation's  largest  operational 
rockets,  as  demonstrated  by  the  S-shot 
Pegasus  series — one  which  did  not  require 
exercise  of  full  payload  potential.  Ingenuity 
in  the  various  branches  of  production  and 
in  the  Space  Agency  brought  successive  up- 
gradings  of  rocket  thrust,  culminating  in  the 
1-B  assembly — which,  basically,  is  otherwise 
the  same  Saturn. 

It  presumably  Is  due  to  this  performance 
ttiat  astronauts  will  b4  able  to  man  the 
foiu-th  spacecraft  launched  in  the  forth- 
coming series — in  effect,  the  14th  scheduled 
firing  of  the  Saturn.  For  varioxis  reasons, 
other  types  of  rockets  have  had  firings  rang- 
ing from  45  to  92  prior  to  use  in  manned- 
flight  expeditions. 


rating  compares  with  the  26.000- 
1  payload  Soviet  spacemen  boosted  into 
]  ut  JUIy  10;  with  21.000  pounds  sent 


Ciril  Rights :  There  Is  Nothing  To  Fear  but 
Fear  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  clear  and  convinc- 
ing terms  against  the  retention  of  ar- 
chaic and  unconstitutional  practices  of 
voter  dlscrimina^n.  By  a  vote  of  more 
than  2  to  1,  the^easonable  and  fair- 
minded  people  of  Mississippi  have 
adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  abolishes  those  voter  registration 
requirements  which  for  centuries  have 
been  used  to  keep  Negro  citizens  away 
from  the  polls. 


This  expressicm  of  confidence  in  their 
fellow  man  by  the  voters  of  Mississippi 
Is  a  sign  that  equal  rights  will  not  be 
denied  where  fear  is  extinguished.  The 
secret  ballots  cast  by  the  voters  of  Mis- 
sissippi have  cleared  the  way  for  progress 
throughout  the  Nation — ^North  and 
South — ^progress  in  the  recognition  of 
the  human  rights  of  all  Americans  with- 
out violence  and  without  fear. 

This  Nation's  heritage  demands  noth- 
ing less  than  the  abolition  of  prejudice 
in  every  form  and  the  granting  of  basic 
human  rights  to  every  citizen.  The  heri- 
tage can  be  fulfilled  by  striking  out 
against  fear  and  by  exposing  those  who 
would  play  upon  the  fears  of  others  in 
order  to  agitate  against  one  segment  of 
our  population. 

I  commoid  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  August  19, 1965, 
edition  of  Newsday,  a  dally  newspaper 
published  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.: 
Thk  Modebates  Speak 

By  better  than  2  to  1,  the  voters  of  Missis- 
sippi have  approved  a  constitutional  amend- 
ments that  served  as  a  barrier  to  Negroes, 
ment  abolishing  voter  registration  requlre- 
The  constitution  had  required  that  a  voter 
m\ist  write  an  interpretlon  of  any  one  of  its 
285  sections,  write  an  essay  on  "duties  and 
the  obligations  of  a  citizen,"  and  be  "of  good 
moral  character."  These  were  waived  for 
whites  but  enforced  on  Negroes. 

It  is  true  that,  if  Mississippi  had  refused  to 
change  its  laws,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  asserted  preemptive  rights  un- 
der the  voting  rights  law.  The  significant 
thing  is  that  the  most  fiercely  racist  State 
in  the  Union  used  the  occasion  to  express  Its 
opinion  thix>ugh.  the  secret  ballot — and  that 
moderates  won  hands  down.  Evidently, 
when  freed  from  intimidations,  there  are  a 
lot  more  moderates  in  Mississippi  than  any- 
one ever  suspected.  That  is  a  good  omen 
for  the  future. 

Significantly,  the  head  mast  of  the 
Newsday  editorial  page  carries  the  fol- 
lowing proverb: 

Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 
Old  Testament:  Proverbs  XXIX:  18. 
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Sugar  Lobbyists  Make  Newt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEYl  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  my  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  no  end  about  the  sugar  program 
and  how  lobbyists  Influence  it. 

At  public  hearings  last  Friday  the 
chairman  denied  me  the  opportunity  to 
question  a  witness  about  the  compensa- 
tion agreement  he  has  with  his  client. 
He  Insisted  it  was  none  of  my  business 
how  much  the  lobbyist  is  being  paid. 

At  a  continuation  of  the  hearings  this 
morning,  the  chairman  at  first  refused 
to  recognize  me  for  any  questions,  but 
relented  when  I  assured  him  I  would  ask 
no  questions  on  how  much  the  lobbyists 
get  paid.    At  that  point,  I  had  other 


jgpects  of  this  fascinating  and  expensive 

'^^en  Sar^id  Monday  I  learned 
that  lobbyists  for  foreign  poncmisat 
Svemments  are  required  to  file  com- 
SSon  data  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
S  I  spent  several  hours  Monday 
Stcmoon  at  the  Justice  Department 
Sanscribing  this  data  for  l^ter  use. 

When  I  returned  to  my  office  I  read  in 
the  Monday  Evening  Star  an  exceUent 
article  on  the  same  subject  matter  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Pincus. 

Here  is  the  text: 
rotmau  lobbyists  Fight  Hard  for  4-Million- 
Ton   Sugar   Pib 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 
In  accordance  with  an  agreement  he  worked 
out  Vast  month  with  Thailand's  ambaaBUtoi^ 
^ying  "a  fee  of  $1,500  for  appearing  be- 
SnTthVproper  oommltteee  in  the  Senate 
^  the  House"-former  Alabama  Repreeent- 
Sve  George  Grant  t^^ified  before  hte  old 
leagues  on  the  Agriculture  Oommltteethto 
morning  seeWng  a  U.S.  sugar  quota  for  Thal- 

'*men  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  last 
fftU  Gmnt  had  served  26  years  in  Oon^ees 
«id  was  third-ranking  Democratr-behlnd 
Chairman  Harold  Cooley,  Democrat,  of  North 
Osrollna  and  Vice  Chairman  W.  R.  Poagii, 
Democrat,    of    Texas— on    the    Agriculture 

OXDinlttee.  

Now  Grant  has  become  a  freshman  mem- 
ber of  the  foreign  section  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
jobby— one  of  the  moert  influential— «nd 
therefore  best  paid— lobbies  on  Oapitol  HIU. 
By  the  time  the  Hoxiee  panel  ends  its 
hearings  today,  19  other  lobbyists  for  i»oduc- 
tng  countries  also  will  have  been  heard. 

Chairman  Cooley,  in  an  early  exchange 
today  with  Representative  Paul  Pindlet,  Re- 
publican, o(f  Ohio,  annovmced  that  he  would 
overrule  any  questions  directed  at  sugar 
lobbyist  fees.  Cooley  told  Pindley  he  must 
"atoide  by  the  rules,  we  are  not  trying  to 
castigate  witnesses." 

On  Friday,  after  objecting  to  Findley-s 
questioning,  Cooley  said,  "It  is  none  at  your 
business  and  none  of  my  business  what  ms 
terms  of  employment  as  a  lawyer  are.  He 
fixes  his  own  fee  and  his  own  arrange- 
ments •  •  ••  This  is  not  that  kind  of  Inves- 
tigaUon.  I  don't  recognize  you  for  that 
purpose." 

The  Btrength  of  the  sugar  lobby  comes 
primarUy  from  the  fact  that  VS.  sugar  laws 
are  highly  complex  and  legislation  affecting 
it  is  for  the  most  part  left  in  the  hands  of 
administration  teclmicians  and  Coolkt'b 
committee. 

Stated  simply,  not  1  pound  of  sugar  add 
in  the  United  States  can  be  grown,  processed, 
or  imported  into  the  country  without  spedflc 
Government  permission  in  the  form  at  an 
acreage  allotment  marketing  or  tmportatUm 
quota. 

Roughly  4  million  tons  of  sugar  out  of  a 
total  U.S.  consumption  of  about  10  million 
tons  come  from  overseas.  That's  the  pie  o* 
which  the  foreign  sugar  lobbyists  want  » 
piece. 

LOBBY   is  wealthy 

The  lobby  is  wealthy — particularly  In  the 
case  of  the  foreign  section — ^because  guaran- 
teed sugar  sales  to  U.S.  buyers  means  a  pro- 
tected fixed  income  for  oversea  producers 
far  above  what  can  be  obtained  by  selling  at 
world  market  prices. 

Take  Grant's  Thailand  for  example. 

The  Thais,  according  to  Grant,  want  per- 
mission to  sell  20,000  tons  in  the  United 
States  this  year. 

The  ciirrent  world  price  for  sugar  is  more 
than  3  cents  a  pound  below  the  U.S.  price. 
Thus  if  the  Thais  are  given  the  20,000-ton 
1965  quota,  they  will  receive  $1.2  million 
more  for  their  sugar  here  than  they  would 


If  they  were  forced  to  sell  tt  on  the  world 

In  his  presentatton,  Ontnt  asld  that  11  ths 
1966  quota  wsre  approvsd,  the  Thato  would 
purchase  an  equal  valus  of  VB.  tobacco- 
appealing  proposal  to  CJootrr.  whose  home 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  the  leading  VB. 
tobacco  producer.  ..  _  ^     i^ 

With  that  amount  of  money  at  stake  m 
1  year— and  the  proposed  bm  would  run  for 
6  years — It  is  easy  to  xmderstand  why  sugar 
producers  are  willing  to  Invest  so  heavily  In 
lobbyists. 

Grant,  In  addition  to  his  $1,500  for  appear- 
ing before  committees,  U  to  receive  up  to 
$2  000  "for  preparatory  work,"  $500  for  typ- 
ing and  <^ce  costs,  and  $600  for  "entertain- 
ment and  other  incidentid  expenses." 

A  review  of  other  sugar  lobbyUt's  recOTds 
filed  with  the  Justice  Department  vmder  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  shows  Grant's  to  be  one  of  the  least 
expensive. 

VENEZUELAN   LOBBYIST 


Another  freshman  member  of  the  foreign 
sugar  lobby  is  Charles  Patrick  Clark.  A 
boisterous,  likeable  Irishman  whose  Wash- 
ington claim  to  fame  rests  with  a  tour  of 
duty  with  the  "old  Truman  committee," 
Clark  signed  up  In  June  to  represent  the 
Venezuelan  sugar  Industry  at  $50,000  a  year 
for  the  next  2  years. 

With  Uttle,  If  any,  background  In  sugar- 
though  he  once  briefly  represented  the  Do- 
monlcan  Republic  vmder  TruJUlo— Clark 
took  a  biref  trip  to  Venezuela  to  look  over  the 
sitiiation. 

He  appeared  Taefore  Cooley's  committee  last 
Friday  to  read  a  10-page  statement.  He  was 
flanked  by  Venezuelan  experts  In  sugar  and 
trade  matters. 

The  dean  of  the  foreign  svigar  lobby  Is 
Oscar  Chapman,  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  Truman,  active  piu^icipant  In 
Washington  Democratic  groups  and  chair- 
man of  a  national  fund-raising  group  last 
year  called  Johnson  for  President. 

A    ♦50,000-A-YEAR   fee 

Since  1955,  Chapman  and  his  law  firm  have 
represented  Mexican  sugar  producers.  Since 
that  year,  Mexico's  sugar  shipments  to  the 
United  States  have  grown.  So  has  Chap- 
man's fee. 

A  4-year  contract  signed  in  1961  called 
lor  Chapman  to  receive  $60,000  a  year  and 
an  additional  35  cents  for  each  ton  of  in- 
creased permanent  quota  the  Mexicans  were 
awarded  above  their  1961  level. 

Last  December  the  contract  was  renewed 
for  an  additional  2  years,  without  mention 
of  a  new  contingent  lee  arrangement. 

Chlel  lawyer  among  the  fwelgn  sugar  lob- 
byists Is  Walter  Sterling  Surrey.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  Cooley  committee  Friday 
as  cotinsel  to  John  W.  Tatem  Jr..  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  a 
US.-owned  owporatlon  which  produces 
alxjut  30  percent  of  the  sugar  exported  from 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Surrey  also  presented  the  committee  with 
a  statement  on  his  own  f«"  another  client — 
the  sugar  producers  of  Guadaloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique. 

During  the  TrujlUo  regime  in  1954-56, 
Surrey's  firm  r^resented  the  Dominican 
Sxigar  Commission  imder  a  contract  that 
called  for  payment  of  $95,000  plus  a  sepa- 
rate contingent-fee  agreement  of  50  cents  a 
ton  for  each  quota  ton  set  above  100,000  tons. 

OTHER   HIGH  ITES 


Surrey's  fee  as  counsel  for  south  Puerto 
Rico  is  not  required  to  be  filed  under  the 
Foreign  Agent  Act. 

Another  veteran  member  of  the  lobby  is 
Washington  lawyer,  Arthxu-  Quinn.  He  repre- 
sents sugar  producers  of  Panama  (at  $18,000 
a  year) ;  Ecxiador  (at  $1,000  a  month) ;  British 
West  Indies  (at  $20,000  a  year);  and  British 
Honduras  (at  an  unspecified  fee) . 


Since  1962,  the  law  firm  of  Dawson.  Grtffln. 
Pickens  &  RlddeU  has  represented  the  Indian 
Sugar  Mills  Assodatton.  Donald  Dawson,  a 
former  Truman  aid,  was  like  caiapman  ac- 
tive in  the  Johnson  campaign  effort. 

The  Dawson  firm's  flret  contract  called  for 
a  fee  of  up  to  $99,000  over  a  3-year  period 
based  on  the  amount  of  quota  India  received. 

The  current  contract,  signed  in  June  of  this 
year,  caUs  for  $20,000  a  year  few  each  year 
the  blU  is  extended— with  an  overall  limit  of 
$100  000  If  there  is  no  amendment  this  year, 
the  firm'  U  to  receive  Just  $20,000  for  its  ef- 
forts. 4. 

Another  of  the  better  paid  newcwnere  to 
the  lobbying  fraternity  is  Amc^d  Shaw,  a 
Washington  attorney  associated  with  form«- 
District  of  Col\imbia  Commissioner  F.  W. 
(Jiggs)  Donohue.  As  representative  of  the 
Peruvian  Sugar  Producers,  Shaw  is  to  receive 
»15  000  a  year  when  legislation  Is  up  for  con- 
sideration, $7,500  in  those  years  when  there  U 

none. 

Ex-Congressman  Grant  te  not  the  only 
former  Member  of  Congress  to  r^?resent  a 
foreign  sugar  Interest.  Since  1962,  former 
Missouri  Representative  Charles  H.  Brown 
has— for  $2,000  a  month— represented  the 
Oolonlal  Sxigar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  has 
sugar  interests  In  FIJL 

Colonial  also  has  on  its  payroU  to  represent 
AustraUa  dlrectty  Robert  C.  Barnard  of  the 
firm  of  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton— 
Under  Secretary  of  Stote  George  Ball's  old 
firm. 

TWO  lobbyists,  who  fonnerly  represented 
mdlvldual  country  producers,  "^"^  ^^^ 
^ed  togetiier  on  behalf  ct  a  Poup^ed 
the  Latin  American  Sugar  OouncU.  Form^ 
as  a  District  of  Columbia  eorporatiwi  In  No- 
vember 1962  by  Sheld^Kaplan  (who  repre- 
sented Guatemalan   producers)    and  Bocco 

SicUliano,  a  former  Pf«»^*^i,J^'2d 
dent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who  representea 
StSraguSi  producers,  the  councU  now  has 
flvewS^«»'  producers  within  Its  ranks. 

Those  of  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua.  Guatemala, 
and  El  Salvador  contribute  $6,000  yearly, 
while  Honduras,  which  has  llttie  »u«m_^ 
export,  pays  only  $2,600  ^P"^'^^ 
co^sel  to  the  councU.  draws  a  WOOO  ^ 
whUe  MlBs  Dina  Drtlale.  who  formerly  repre- 
sented Costa  Rica  alone,  acts  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  group  for  $5,000. 

A  a  Nemlr  Associates  represents  BrazUlwi 
producers  under  a  contract  tiiat  was  signed, 
renortedly  In  1964.  but  as  yet  has  not  filed 
wlto  the  Justice  Department.  Nemirs 
earner  contract  with  BrazU's  Sugar  and  Al- 
cohol Institute  called  for  $26,000  a  year  plus 
a  contingent  fee. 

The  Philippine  grow»s  and  producers  are 
represented  by  John  A.  O'Donnell,  lormer 
member  of  the  PhUipirtne  War  Damage  C<«fi- 
mlssion. 

Ernest  Scheln,  who  shares  (rffices  with 
O'Connell.  receives  $15,000  a  year  from 
Colombian  sugar  producers. 

XNTERESTS    CIRCLE    WORLD 

Sugar  producers  of  Rhodesia  retained  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  PurceU  &  Nelson  for 
an  initial  fee  of  $5,000  to  present  their  caee. 

Robert  L.  Farrington,  a  former  general 
counsel  at  the  Agriculture  Department 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration,  repre- 
sents the  Nationalist  Chinese  government 
at  $250  a  month. 

James  N.  Earnest,  a  Washington  lawyer, 
has  since  last  August  represented  the  sugar 
KTowera  of  Ma\uitius— at  a  fee  of  5.000  Brit- 
Ub.  pounds  (about  $14,000) .  One  of  the  first 
Congressmen  he  visited  after  getting  the 
account  was  then  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee member  Grant. 

The  South  African  Sugar  Association  re- 
toins  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Casey. 
Lane  ft  MlttendOTf  at  an  hovirly  retainer  fee. 
In  1964,  the  firm  received  $24,000  from  their 
South  African  clients. 
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The  mgar  producers  of  Madagascar  have 
retalne  t  aa  their  representative  Seymour 
Outhm  ui,  who  receives  a  fee  of  iGK  a  month. 

Clea  rly,  the  sugar  program  is  big  busi- 
ness f ( )r  foreign  lobbyists. 

It  ksepe  the  U^S.  cost  of  raw  sugar 
more  han  twice  tis  high  as  the  world 
price.  Even  when  the  modest  Import  du- 
ty of  a  lOUt  0.6  cent  per  poimd  is  deducted, 
the  pr  >gram  gives  foreign  suppliers  who 
get  a  i  lice  of  the  U.S.  quota  a  price  ad- 
vantaf  e  worth  about  2.9  cents  a  pound 
compared  with  the  price  they  could  get 
elsewli  ere  In  the  world. 

Thai  price  advantage — called  quota 
premiim  in  legislative  parlance — comes 
to  $58  a  ton.  This  is  about  half  again  as 
much  BLS  the  world  price  of  sugar.  The 
impor  ance  of  quota  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers--and  to  lcA)bylsts — is  readily  ap- 
parent. 

A  qi  iota  of  100.000  tons  means  a  price 
advan  age  of  $5.8  million  a  year.  The 
leglslaion  covers  5  years,  so  five  times 
$5.8  mUllon  is  a  neat  $29  million. 

Lob  »3rlsts  for  foreign  sugar  interests 
are  tr  Ing  to  get  their  share  of  what  ac- 
tually is  a  foreign-aid  pie  worth  about 
$1.1  billon  for  the  5-year  period.  The 
Comm  ttee  on  Agriculture  traditionally 
slices  1  p  the  pie  and  sends  it  to  the  House 
floor  I  nder  a  closed  rule.  It  is  the  only 
revenie  m^Lsure  I  know  of^-except  for 
the  tread  t&x — ^which  does  not  go 
throuj  h  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


Any 


smack  ng  for  lobbyists.   For  that  reason, 


I  cent  aad  that  the  compensation  lobby- 
ists ricelve  Is  very  definitely  public 
busineps. 

IIFGaAOINO  NATO 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citizen  Advertiser  of 
Aubun,  N.Y.,  on  Monday,  August  16, 
publisfied  an  editorial  commenting  fa- 
on  a  proposal  made  recently  by 
members  of  the  House  Republican 
on  NATd*  and  the  Atlantic 
.  Tlie  Citizen  Advertiser  tra- 
dltionJJly  leans  toward  the  Democratic 
side,  tfid  the  favorable  comment  on  this 
proposal  is  therefore  doubly 
slgnlfihant. 
Bel(|w  is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 

Ut'^UDiNG  NATO 

Republican  Members  of  Congress 

a  recommendation  to  President 

which  we  hope  he  will  act  on  f  avor- 
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way  you  slice,  the  sugar  pie  is  llp- 


A  XKAMDI 


Congressmen  In  question  compose  the 
m  smbershlp  of  the  House  Republican 
;tee  on  NATO,  a  self -organized  group 
is  especlany  concerned  with  the  At- 
^lllance.  It  is  he«uled  by  Pattl  Pins- 
UlinolB,  and  Includes  Ogokm  R.  Rsd 

Pomx,  of  New  York. 

they  are  urging  Is  that  the  President 

(|onslderatlon  to  raising  ovir  Ambassa- 

the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 

tvil  Cabinet  status.    Our  representa- 

the  UJT.  now  has  It. 

]  lave  had  a  succession  of  excellent  but 

1  nown  representatives  to  NATO.     Like 

i  oUeagues  from  other  countries,  they 

been  able  to  speak  with  the  same 

as  could  actiial  members  of  Gov- 

Too  often  they  have  had  to  wait 

for  instructions  from  home  before 

cftuld  take  a  position  on  pending  ques- 

proposals  of  Importance. 

has  been  the  free  world's  most  ef- 

protectlon  against  Soviet  aggression 

nKiet  important  political  weapon  in 

The  Atlantic  Treaty  makes 

Moscow  that  any  attack  on  one  mem- 
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ber  of  NATO  will  be  considered  an  attack 
on  all. 

President  Johnson  has  frequently  stxessed 
the  Importance  of  the  alliance.  On  the  10th 
anniversary  of  SHAPE  (NATO's  military 
arm)  he  said:  "The  United  States  is  resolved 
to  do  everything — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"everything" — to  enhance  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  North  Atlantic  community." 

Th*y  were  promising  words,  but  In  our 
view  Mr.  Johnson  has  failed  totally  in  any 
positive  action  to  make  good  on  them  or  to 
counteract  the  many  forces  and  factors 
which  are  tending  to  weaken  NATO.  "ITiere 
are  many  of  these,  including  but  by  no  means 
confined  to,  De  Gaulle. 

Presumably  the  reaaon  is  that  the  State 
Department  believes  and  has  persiiaded  the 
White  House  that  the  time  Is  not  ripe,  which, 
of  all  the  excuses  for  inertia  and  doing 
nothing  is  the  State  Department's  favorite. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  NATO  should 
have  at  least  the  same  status  and  prestige  as 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UJ^.  His  role 
and  possible  visefulness  are  Just  as  great.  If 
not  greater. 

The  12  Congressmen  concluded  their  letter 
to  the  President  as  follows:  "This  affirmative 
act  of  confidence  and  purpose  would  xin- 
doubtedly  encourage  similar  action  by  other 
NATO  nations.  As  a  consequence,  NATO  it- 
self would  be  strengthened." 


Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augiist  19.  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill '(H.R.  9811)  to  main- 
tain farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surplxises,  lower  Govern- 
ment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  In  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  HR.  9811.  and  took 
a  giant  step  forward  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  parity  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans.  The  bill  improves  upon  pro- 
grams of  the  past.  It  will,  above  all.  in- 
sure eonthiued  abimdant  production  of 
food  and  fiber  at  prices  fair  to  both  the 
consumer  and  the  producer.  More  than 
any  other  bill  before  the  House.  Hit. 
9811  answers  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
farmers. 

The  problems  confronting  today's 
farmers  are  tremendous.  He  works  on 
the  average  twice  as  many  hours  per 
week  as  the  urban  worker.  He  has  much 
more  money  invested  in  his  business  than 
does  his  urban  counterpart;  the  risk  In- 
volved in  his  work  is  far  greater  than  at 
a  city  Job.  Yet,  he  makes  only  about 
$1,400  a  year— average  per  capita — which 
is  60  percent  the  income  of  the  average 
urban  worker.  The  average  farmer 
earns  less  per  hour  than  the  national 
minimum  wage. 

The  Government  has  only  recently 
realized  its  responsibility  to  the  farmer. 
While  we  have  subsidized  various  private 
Industries  since  1789,  agriculture  has  re- 
ceived the  assistance  it  so  sorely  deserves 
for  only  about  30  years. 


The  bill  which  passed  the  House  pro- 
vides  new  and  improved  programs  for 
agriculture.  The  sections  of  the  bill 
which  represent  the  interests  of  our  dls< 
trict  of  Illinois  include  the  following: 

Dairy:  The  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan 
embrtu^d  in  the  first  title  seeks  to  reduce 
the  surplas  milk  production  and  stabilize 
the  income  of  dair3rfarmers  in  the  75 
Federal  milk  order  areas  by  removing 
the  necessity  for  dairymen  to  maintain 
maximum  production  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  individual  participation  in  the 
markets  for  milk  for  fluid. 

Peed  grains:  This  title  of  the  new  bin 
continues  for  4  years  the  provisions  of 
the  present  feed  grains  program  for  price 
suppoi^  loans,  purchases,  and  in-kind 
payntents  to  program  participants  at 
about  the  same  levels  as  recent  years. 
The  program  in  the  past  had  been  ex- 
tended  for  a  period  of  2  years  only; 
the  new  program  allows  farmers  to  more 
firmly  establish  their  program,  with  the 
4-year  extension.  Participants  by  di- 
verting acreage  from  feed  grain  produc- 
tion to  conservation  uses  would  receive, 
as  in  the  past,  payments-in-kind  to  help 
maintain  income. 

Wheat:  This  title  authorizes  continua- 
tion of  the  voluntary  wheat  certification 
program  for  4  years  with  modifications 
from  current  provisions  aimed  at  boost- 
ing wheat  fanners'  Income  by  about  $150 
million  a  year,  and  providing  more  free- 
dom in  the  marketing  system.  The  sig- 
nificant change  from  current  operations 
would  provide  for  price  support  for  wheat 
used  domestically  as  food  at  or  near  100 
percent  of  parity  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  export  certificates  to  supplement 
wheat  farmers'  Incomes.  The  support 
price  for  wheat  for  domestic  food  use 
would  be  increased  about  50  cents  per 
bushel  to  around  $2.50.  This  increase 
would  be  accomplished  by  Government 
payments  of  50  cents  a  bushel. 

This  provision  eliminates  any  possi- 
bility of  the  bread  tax.  The  decision  to 
have  the  Treasury  carry  the  burden  of 
higher  payments  to  wheatgrowers  will 
be  beneficial  to  both  farmers  £Uid  con- 
sumers. 

Cropland  adjustment:  Under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  long-range  con- 
tracts with  fanners  calling  for  conver- 
sion of  vmneeded  cropland  into  vegetative 
cover,  water  storage  facilities  or  other 
soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest-conserving 
uses.  Contracts  would  run  from  5  to  10 
years  and  the  signup  period  would  nin 
from  1965  to  1969.  It  is  expected  that 
about  8  million  acres  per  year  would  be 
added  to  this  progi-am  imtil  it  reaches 
its  peak  participation  of  40  million  acres 
in  1970. 

It  is  significant,  I  fe^,  to  look  at  the 
farm  picture  in  our  19th  district:  The  ap- 
proximate total  payment  to  farmers  of 
this  district  under  the  1965  feed  grain 
program  was  $9  million.  The  payment  for 
putting  crops  on  diverted  acreage  is  esti- 
mated in  each  of  our  counties:  Fulton, 
$594,316;  Henderson,  $484,969;  Henry, 
$935,365;  Knox,  $556,200;  Mercer,  $893,- 
261;  Rock  Island.  $364,421;  and  Warren, 
$581,677.  This  makes  a  total  payment 
of  $4,410,209  imder  the  1965  feed  grain 
progrram^ 


The  approximate  price-support  pay- 
ments to  farmers  of  the  19th  district 
Snount  to  $4,689,844  and  the  breakdown 
Mia  county-by-county  basis  is  ^Jf- 
Sws-  Fulton,  $637,699;  Henderson,  $574 - 
408  Henry.  $1,172,652;  Knox,  $548,766; 
SereS  $825,471;  Rock  Island.  $279,883; 
and  Warren,  $650,965.  ^  .^ 

Mr  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agn- 
culture,  has  advised  me  that  preliminary 
findings  would  indicate  that  on  a  na- 
tional basis  we  can  expect  a  projected 
com  yield  8  to  10  bushels  higher  than  the 
normal  yields  previously  used  which  were 
iMised  on  5-year  averages.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  current  production  practices 
in  lUinois  has  resulted  in  an  uptrend 
and  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  net  in- 
crease in  yields  will  equal  or  possibly 
exceed  the  expected  national  average  in- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
icans approve  of  and  appreciate  the 
miracles  of  abundance  which  the  farmer 
has  wrought.  With  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  9811,  we  go  on  record  as  having 
finally  recognized  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  taken  an  initial  step 
toward  alleviating  them. 


Scientists  and  Congressmea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  increasing  and  necessary  rela- 
tionship between  science  and  technology 
and  public  affairs  generally  has  absorbed 
us  more  and  more  in  recent  years.  As 
our  technology  increasingly  becomes  a 
matter  of  legislation.  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  do  more  than  we  have  in  the 
past  in  this  field.  By  the  same  token, 
scientists  must  develop  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  political  process  into 
which  they  have  been  thrust  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  expanding  technology. 
Few  Members  of  the  House  have  taken  a 
more  thoughtful  interest  in  this  inter- 
relationship than  Congressman  Charles 
A.  MosHER.  of  Ohio. 

In  a  speech  at  Kent  State  University 
on  August  17,  Congressman  MosHiai  dis- 
cussed the  broad  range  of  congressional 
interests,  problems  and  concerns  in  this 
area.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  make 
his  remarks  available  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  by  inserting  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

Scientists  and   Congressmen 
(Remarks     by     Congressman     Charlks     A. 
MosHKE,  before  the  International  Liquid 
Crystals  Conference,  Kent  State  University, 
August  17.  1965) 

I  count  It  a  very  Interesting  and  enjoy- 
able privilege  to  participate  In  this  con- 
ference. 

But  I  must  admit  that  I  was  somewhat 
amazed  when  I  first  learned  that  the  subject 
of  your  conference  la  "Liquid  Crystals."  I 
had  assumed  that  the  terms  liquid,  and  crys- 
tal, are  mutually  exclusive.  Now  I  dlscovw 
they  are  not.     I  did  a  bit  of  superficial  in- 


veatigatlon.  ao  I  know  that  certain  »ub- 
stances  at  certain  precipe  temperature* 
change  Into  a  kind  of  "in  between"  atate, 
neither  cryataUlne  nor  Uquld— and  this  In- 
termediate state  U  not  only  labeled  "Uquld 
crystal,"  but  Is  alBO  more  precisely  caUed 
mesomorphic  or  mesophase. 

I  also  understand  that  many  of  these  In 
between  mesomorphic  structures  are  charac- 
teristically turbid,  and  varying  In  consUt- 
ency.  And  that  suggests  to  me  that  you 
gentlemen  who  take  such  a  special  Interest 
In  these  phenomena,  which  are  so  turbid  and 
Inconsistent,  may  therefore,  also  take  a  very 
special  Interest  In  the  UJ3.  Congress. 

I  have  checked  In  my  dictionary,  and  I 
find  that  the  word  "turbid"  means  "muddy, 
cloudy,  thick  or  dense"— as  well  as  "con- 
fused, perplexed,  and  muddled."    And  those 
are   all  adjectives  which  critics  frequently 
apply  to  Congressmen.    Being  Intermediaries 
Is  part  of  our  congressional  funcUon.    We  are 
constantly  In  the  middle,  in  between.    Un- 
der varying  degrees  of  political  heat  we  do 
change     consistency.      We     often     hesitate 
whether  to  stand  firm  or  rim,  and  so  there 
are  times  when  we  might  well  be  described  as 
liquid  crystal,  mesomorphic,  or  In  mesophase. 
I  will  not  press  that  questionable  analogy 
any  further.     But  seriously  now,  I  do  urge 
that  scientists  take  a  more  active.  Informed 
interest   in   poUtics    and    government— end 
especiaUy  in  the  Congress — not  only  becatise 
you  are  citizens  and  voters,  but  precisely  be- 
cause you  are  scientists. 

There  have  been  some  relationships  be- 
tween Government  and  science  throughout 
most  of  our  Nation's  history,  at  leaart;  for  150 
years.  But  only  recently,  in  the  25  years 
since  World  War  n  began,  has  the  Federal 
Government  become  a  moet  significant,  ac- 
tive participant — as  initiator  and  innova- 
tor of  major  programs  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological research. 

Solutions  to  crucial  public  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation  have  recently  required 
enormous  and  complex  technological  ener- 
gies, far  exceeding  the  resources  we  had 
available.  The  result  has  been  the  creation 
of  such  instruments  of  government  science 
and  technology  as  the  OfBce  of  Naval  Re- 
search, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
National  Science  Foxmdatlon,  the  new  orga- 
nization and  funding  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  National  Aeronautics, 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  as  an  arm  of  the 
Presidency. 

All  of  those  Government-ln-science  in- 
strumentalities have  been  created  within 
less  than  20  years,  by  decision  and  direction 
of  the  Congress.  And  thus  have  revolution- 
ary new  relationships  quite  quickly  devel- 
oped between  the  Congress  (we  mesomorphic 
politicians)  and  you  who  are  research  scien- 
tists—  revolutionary  new  relationships  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  •oniversltles; 
government  and  industry;  government  and 
private  research  institutions — and  a  vast 
growth  in  science  and  development  con- 
ducted within  the  Government  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  Suddenly,  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment is  the  great  dynamic  initiating 
force  In  the  scientific  community.  Science 
policy  now  is  intimately  and  irretrievably 
Interdependent  with  economic,  social,  mUl- 
tary,  foreign  affairs,  and  domestic  political 
considerations — all  presumably  in  the  pubUc 
interest.  Thus,  scientists  and  congressmen 
also  have  become  Intimately  Interdependent; 
and  perforce  we  must  learn  quickly  how  to 
communicate  with  and  understand  each 
other  more  effectively. 

INCREASING   IlfTEREST   IN    OCEANOCRAPHT 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  prophesy  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  how,  or  how  much,  these 
Govemment-in-science  relationships  wiU  de- 
velop In  the  future.  But  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion,  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of  the 
new  Government  Instrumentalities  which  the 
Congress  may  create  to  fulfill  major  scien- 


tific and  technological  missions.    Also,  I  sus- 
pect signlflcant  modifications  may  be  made 
in  those  organizations  I  Just  mentioned — 
such   as   AEC.   NIH,   NSF,   and   NASA.     Any 
of  them  could  merge,  or  disappear,  as  the 
Nation's  interests  and  resources  evolve;  and 
Inevitably  other  such  entitles  wlU  be  cre- 
ated.   For  Instance,  right  now  In  the  Con- 
gress there  U  developing  a  very  active  In- 
terest In  the  ocean  sciences  and  ocean  en- 
gineering; there  is  urgent  concern  and  ques- 
tioning  whether   our   many    and   scattered 
oceanographio   activities   are    sufficient    and 
effective;  there  Is  a  growing  assumption  that 
we  have  hardly  begun  to  know  the  fuU  im- 
portance   of    the    oceans    and    contlnentol 
shelves.    Vast  new  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy will  be  needed  to  control  that  strange 
environment,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  Its 
rich  resources.    Like  space,  the  oceans  are 
a    hostile     environment.    Like    space,    the 
oceans  will  require  the  mobilizing  of  scien- 
tific and  engmeerlng  talent  and  equipment 
far  beyond  the  abilities  of  private  mvestors 
to  provide.     I  am  confident  the  Congress  wUl 
decide   soon  to  create  scane  new  group  or 
agency,  responsible  to  the  President  and  to 
the    Congress    (and    thus    to    the    people), 
charged  wjth  pushing  the  overaU  develop- 
ment of  the  ocean  sciences. 

Shortly  after  World  War  n,  pnly  about  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  was  aUocated 
to  research  and  development.  In  the  stic- 
ceedlng  20  years,  that  portion  has  rapidly 
mcreased  untU  today  It  amounts  to  over  16 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  expenditures. 
For  fiscal  year  1966,  the  total  Federal  appro- 
priations for  R.  &  D.  will  be  about  flS.S 
billion.  About  »10  billion  wlU  go  for  hard- 
ware development  programs;  a  little  over  $3 
billion  will  fund  applied  research,  and  some 
$2  billon  will  be  for  basic  research. 

The  largest  user  of  R.  ti  D.  funds  Is  the 
Department  of  Defense,  at  about  $7  blUlon; 
then  NASA,  with  $5  bUllon;  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  $1.3  bUUon;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  al- 
most $1  blUlon:  the  National  Science  Poun- 
daUon,  $300  million-plus;  and  the  remainder 
scattered  In  other  agencies. 

BIPARTISAN  Sin»PORT  POR.  R.  *  D. 

The  Congress  Is  always  under  some  pres- 
sure to  curtail  expenditures.  So,  It  always 
will  be  a  temptation  to  cut  back  on  R.  ft  D. 
funds,  for  cuts  In  that  area  might  seem 
easier  than  in  more  politically  sensitive  areas. 
But  there  also  always  is  the  possibility  that 
R.  &  D.  may  itself  become  embroiled  in  parti- 
san or  factional  poUtical  maneuvers.  Thus 
far,  the  decisions  in  that  area  have  been 
amazingly  bipartisan. 

The  recent  spectacular  rise  In  proportion 
of  funds  for  R.  &  D.  has  now  leveled  off;"  but 
how  permanently,  who  can  say?  The  fl5 
billion  level  places  some  strain  on  our  present 
scientific  and  engineering  competence;  but 
our  resources  In  those  skills  certainly  will 
increase.  So  also  wIU  new  and  enlarged 
national  problems  develop,  requiring  new 
knowledge  and  new  technology  to  provide 
solutions.  Science  begets  new  technologly. 
which  in  turn  begets  new  objectives  for 
science.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  Inevitable  that 
the  Congress  wUl  be  appropriating  more  and 
more  money  for  R.  &  D.,  not  less;  and  I  am 
guessing  that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  such  appropriations  wUl  go  for  basic  and 
applied  research,  as  distinguished  from  de- 
velopment hardware. 

I  often  am  asked  by  constituents  why  our 
Nation  Is  spending  so  much  money  for  the 
space  program,  rather  than  "here  on  earth" 
for  cancer  or  heart  research,  or  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  for  other  social  welfare  programs. 
Such  questions  reveal  the  essential  role  of 
the  Congress  in  deciding  how  the  Nation's 
resources  shall  be  used.  Having  invented 
nuclear  weapons,  man  now  is  capable  of 
destroying  civilization,  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind is  in  man's  own  hands.  But  this  same 
scientific  and  technical  competence  also  af- 
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ment  and  defenses  against  nuclear  attack, 
systems  to  detect  clandestine  nuclear  test- 
ing, the  possible  applications  of  science  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  guerrilla  warfare,  the 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  economic  needs 
of  the  newer  nations — these  and  doubtless 
many  others.  Including  the  oceanographic 
and  space  sciences,  and  health  research  needs 
I  previously  mentioned — these  problems  ex- 
ert increasing  pressure  for  solutions  which 
must  ccHne  from  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing communities,  and  which  certainly  will 
require  difficult  decisions  by  the  Congress  as 
to  priority  choices  and  timing. 

Two  quite  different  questions  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  of  great  Interest  to 
the  scientific  community,  but  not  likely  to 
be  decided  this  year  are  ^hese:  Who  shall 
conttol  the  patent  rights  to  Government- 
funded  research?  And  shall  we  move  toward 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  for  all  meas- 
urements in  this  country,  by  approving  an 
official  in-depth  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  move? 

A  DIFFEEENT  CATEGORY  OF  DECISIONS 

But  there  is  another  category  of  science 
policy  decisions  with  which  Congressmen 
must  struggle.  In  addition  to  the  choice  and 
timing  of  projects  to  be  accomplished  by  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  there  are  crucial  ques- 
tions in  determining  how  the  Nation's  tech- 
nological resources  shall  be  most  effectively 
organized  and  administered.  I  suggest  the 
following  six  timely  examples  of  such  "policy 
in  science"  questions : 

1.  How  can  we  liest  establish  incentives 
to  stimulate  more  private  investment  in  re- 
search and  development? 

2.  Shoxild  some  new  form  of  public/private 
corporations,  or  regional  government  author- 
ities deal  with  such  matters  as  pollution 
abatement? 

3.  How  can  we  obtain  better  information 
on  science  resources,  to  facilitate  policy 
decision -making  ? 

4.  Should  some  major  effort  be  made  (per- 
haps through  a  Hoover-type  commission)  to 
newly  assess  the  entire  Federal  organization 
for  science — and  especially  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  tranaegency  programs,  such  as  in 
water  resources,  atmospheric  sciences,  pollu- 
tion contzxil,  and  oceanography?  (H.R.  15 
by  Congressman  Teague  of  Texas  proposes 
such  a  study.) 

5.  Should  the  Federal  support  for  basic 
research  be  broadened  and  strengthened  by 
changes  in  the  legislation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation? 

6.  Do  we  not  need  a  more  definitive  un- 
derstanding and  assessment  of  the  manner 
in  which  R.  &  D.  contributes  to  the  Nation's 
economic  growth — its  special  impact  on  cer- 
tain industries  and  institutions,  such  as  the 
universities;  the  question  of  its  geographical 
distribution;  and  the  Implications  of  present 
concentration  (distortions?)  of  Federal 
funding? 

CAN   CONGRESS   MAKE   GOOD    DECISIONS? 

And  now  I  raise  the  Important  question, 
whether  the  Congress  as  traditionally  orga- 
nized Is  competent  to  manage  science  policy. 

Not  more  than  2  or  3  of  the  535  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  can  make  the 
slightest  claim  to  any  professional  scientific 
backgrotuid  experience.  And  responsibility 
for  science  policy  Is  scattered  among  several 
committees,  somewhat  Jealous  of  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions.  The  executive  branch, 
with  its  strong,  professionally  staffed  science 
agencies  and  advisers  in  the  office  of  the 
President,  tend  to  overshadow  and  sometimes 
overwhelm  the  lay  legislators  and  their  as  yet 
inadequate  staffs.  Those  are  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  reasons  to  question  the  con- 
gressional competence  for  making  science 
policy  decisions. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  have  oversight  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,   the  National  Science 


Foundation,  and  the  National  Aeronautloi 
and  Space  Administration.  But  we  also  at- 
tempt to  keep  somewhat  Infcmned  concern- 
ing R.  &  D.  activities  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  throughout  the  other  Federal 
agencies.    That  Is  a  broad  spectrum. 

Other  committees  of  the  House  deal  largely 
in  matters  with  which  men  for  many  gen- 
erations have  had  experience.  Members  of 
the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Education  and 
Labor,  Agriculture,  Banking,  Interstate  C(»n- 
merce.  Public  Works,  and  even  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, face  very  difficult  problems,  but  they 
are  in  realms  where  each  of  the  committee- 
men us\ially  has  had  personal  experience  and 
training  and  In  which  the  Nation  has  had 
long  experience.  But,  In  significant  con- 
trast, we  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
CoDomittee  most  usually  are  discussing  sub- 
jects utterly  foreign  to  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience, and  often  unknown  in  the  whole 
experience  of  mankind.  Even  the  experts 
whose  advice  we  seek,  often  can  give  us  only 
educated  guesses — becatise  neither  they  nor 
any  man  has  ever  yet  attempted  what  they 
now  are  proposing.  Obviously,  otir  perspec- 
tive on  the  problems  before  our  committee, 
and  our  Judgments,  must  be  considerably  lees 
s\ire  than  are  those  of  other  committees. 
Ours  tends  to  be  an  exercise  in  faith,  even 
after  the  most  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion. And  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  presum- 
ably even  lees  Infonned  than  we  on  the 
Science  Committee,  mtist  rely  to  an  unusual 
extent  on  our  recommendations  concerning 
science  policy — thus  theirs  also  tends  to  be 
an  exercise  in  faith. 

How  then,  do  we  members  of  a  committee 
having  responsibility  over  research  and  de- 
velopment attonpt  to  become  prescient? 
How  do  we  become  sufficiently  informed  to 
ask  the  right  questions,  timely  questions — 
penetrating  questions  which  demand  ade- 
quate, honest  answers  from  the  witnesses 
(usually  professional  scientists  and  engi- 
neers) who  come  before  us? 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task.  And  few  of  us 
can  spend  the  hours  we  should  in  prepara- 
tion for  committee  hearings.  Every  Member 
of  the  Congress  is  buffeted  by  Innumerable 
and  Incessant  demands  upon  his  time  and 
attention — individual  requests  for  advice 
and  help  from  constituents,  other  committee 
assignments,  dally  attendance  on  the  Aoot 
of  the  House,  and  a  responsibility  to  be 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  whole  spectrum 
of  Federal  activities,  correspondence,  tele- 
phone calls,  visits  to  his  district,  all  the 
conglomerate  requirements  of  holding  polit- 
ical office. 

RELIANCE   ON   PROFESSIONAL    STAFF 

Thus  it  becomes  Imperative  that  the  com- 
mittee members  put  a  very  heavy  reliance 
on  the  committee's  professional  staff,  to  pro- 
vide continuing  oversight  of  agency  func- 
tions. And  the  staff  must  also  be  a  ready 
source  of  expert  assistance  and  advice  to 
the  members. 

In  the  case  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  it  is  a  fxmction  of  the 
staff  to  seek  out  and  Identify  those  projects 
or  programs,  or  science  policy  questions. 
which  deserve  the  committee's  special  atten- 
tion. A  major  function  of  the  committee  is 
to  review  NASA's  annual  budget,  and  to  do 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  staff  be  com- 
posed not  only  of  individuals  trained  in 
science,  engineering,  and  other  space-related 
disciplines,  but  also  in  law  and  public  ad- 
ministration. Our  committee  also  supple- 
ments and  bolsters  this  staff  work  by  bor- 
rowing expert  talent  from  many  other 
sources  (especially  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  American  Academy  of  Science,  Industrial 
laboratories  and  the  universities)  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  from  whom  we  obtain  valuable 
advice  and  information. 

While  it  Is  Important  that  the  committee 
staff  be  able  to  translate  technical  infor- 
mation Into  terms  which  the  Congress  can 
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-omordiend  and  oa  which  It  can  act.  It  Is 
^dom  that  such  projects  as  NASA's  are 
.Itered  by  the  Congress  on  technical 
Boimds.  The  pertinent  questions  for  ths 
CMjgress  usually  have  to  do  with  manage- 
^t,  feasibility  In  relation  to  cost  or  other 
matters  of  public  policy,  or  emphasis  oo 
timing  The  staff  helps  to  provide  insight 
into  such  matters,  but  it  Is  the  members  of 
Congress  who  make  the  final  decisions,  after 
attempting  to  weigh  all  factors-political, 
social  and  economic,  as  well  as  technical. 
It  Is  the  Congressmen  (not  the  staff)  who 
must  ultimately  answer  to  the  people. 

I  submit  that  thtis  far  In  this  new  era  of 
emphasis  on  research  and  develoixnent,  ths 
congress  has  lived  up  to  its  responsibility 
amMdngly  well— despite  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  I  have  Just  mentioned.  I  want  to 
testify  here  to  my  personal  confidence  that 
the  Congress  can  and  will  make  sound  and 
wise  science  policy  decisions,  in  the  Nation's 
best  Interest. 

COMMITTEE  REVIEWS  NSy  ACTrVXTlES 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  yoiu-  attention  to  one  of  our  committee's 
most  interesting  current  projects,  a  thorough 
review  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
National  Science  FoundaUon.  After  World 
War  II,  this  country  found  that  the  tech- 
nological demands  of  the  war  systematically 
bad  drained  our  pool  of  new  knowledge  and 
much  of  our  scientific  research  capability. 
The  education  of  many  young  scientists  and 
engineers  had  been  seriously  interrupted.  To 
meet  the  need  and  to  sustain  the  United 
States  in  a  position  of  world  leadership  In 
science,  it  was  proposed  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  be  created  with  the  spe- 
clflc  legislative  mandate  "to  promote  the 
progress  of  science." 

The  birth  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation entaUed  much  controversy  both  with- 
in the  Congress  and  within  the  executive 
branch.  Questions  arose  regarding  the  nec- 
essity of  Federal  aid  to  science.  Even  xaan 
intensively  argued  was  the  question  of 
whether  Federal  suKwrt  for  research  and 
graduate  education  would  Inadvertently 
bring  Federal  control  of  a  sort  to  stifie  the 
creative  forces  which  thrive  beet  In  academic 
freedom.  The  proposed  structure  of  tlie 
organization  was  contested,  especially  on 
means  of  Insuring  guidance  from  resptmsible 
leaders  in  science,  education,  and  public  af- 
fairs, while  Insulating  JJjem  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable from  politics.  H&w  to  treat  patents 
arising  from  public  support  was  at  Issue,  as 
were  questions  on  whether  to  include  the  so- 
cial sciences  within  NSF  Jurisdiction. 

Time  has  proven  many  of  the  etoller  ex- 
pressed fears  groundless,  but  basic  Issues  con- 
tinue to  appear.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the 
Government-wide  patent  policy  question  Is 
being  reexamined,  as  Is  the  question  of  In- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  social  sciences. 

Our  science  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Daw)asio,  of  Connecticut,  has  un- 
dertaken to  review  the  NSF  with  two  objec- 
tives in  mind:  First,  to  see  how  well  the 
Foundation  Is  performing  Its  mandate,  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science.  Second,  to 
determine  if  any  legislative  changes  are  nec- 
essary, to  enable  NSF  to  do  a  more  effective 
Job. 

The  committee  has  already  held  7  weeks 
of  hearings  and  heard  witnesses  frtxn 
Government,  the  Academies  of  Science  and 
Engineering,  nonprofit  research  Institutes, 
from  both  large  and  small  universities,  and 
others. 

Although  many  of  the  witnesses  have  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  Foundation's  pro- 
grams and  operations,  they  so*  generally  in 
agreement  that  the  NSF  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  In  advancing  the  cause  of  basle 
research  and  scientiflc  education. 
The    Govwnment-unlversity    relationship 


In  the  support  of  basic  research  Is  applauded 
as  being  absolutely  necessary  for  our  national 
well-being.  Without  Federal  asslst-ance,  this 
vital  university  ressorch  effort  could  not  be 
continued  on  anything  like  the  necessary 
scale. 

COOBOINATnrG  SCIXNTmC  XSWCmMAXXOIS 

Insofar  as  legislative  revisions  are  con- 
cerned, one  important  matter  which  appears 
to  be  of  particular  Interest  to  the  Committee 
and  which  may  be  of  special  Interest  to  you 
here  this  evening.  Is  the  coordination  and 
dissemination  of  scientific  Information  be- 
tween the  agencies  of  Government,  univw-- 
sities,  and  industry.  Because  science  is 
cumulative,  research  builds  on  prior  dis- 
covery. Advances  In  science  thus  critically 
depend  on  the  publication  of  resxUts,  and 
their  validation  and  further  application  by 
the  observations  of  other  scientists.  The  dis- 
semination of  Information  Is  thus  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  entire  scientiflc  enterprise. 

Processes  of  Information  transfer  Include 
the  recording  of  observations  and  of  theories, 
their  publication,  indexing  and  abstracting, 
and  the  selective  retrieval  of  such  Lnfonna- 
tlon  by  a  variety  of  users.  The  problem  la 
compounded  by  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  of 
the  scientiflc  literature,  the  complexity  and 
the  diversity  of  subject  matter,  and  the 
emergency  of  Interdisciplinary  flelds.  The 
technological  development  of  automatic  data 
processing  eqvdpment  has  provided  remedies 
to  some  of  the  problems  but  by  no  means  do 
these  offer  instant  panaceas. 

NEED  FOR  A  QUALITT  INDEX 

Furthermore,  even  if  we  were  able  to  re- 
cord and  to  abstract  Immediately  all  the 
published  scientiflc  literature,  the  volvune  of 
material  on  any  particular  subject  would 
be  enormous.  How  woxild  a  researcher  And 
time  to  read  It  aU?  It  would  be  a  happy 
Incident  If  we  could  also  develop  a  quality 
index,  so  that  a  researcher  would  only  have 
to  read  one  or  two  well  chosen  articles,  or 
perhaps  Just  a  concise  summary  of  the  ma- 
terial. But  the  determination  of  criteria 
which  would  guarantee  quality  Is  no  small 
obstacle. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  de- 
veloping what  It  call*  the  standard  refer- 
ence data  system.  This  system  will  criti- 
cally evaluate  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  materials.  According  to  the 
Bureau,  It  will  develop  data  of  known  re- 
liability and  make  it  conveniently  available 
for  use  by  scientists  and  engineers  in  de- 
signing an  experiment  or  a  piece  of  hard- 
ware. The  Individual  worker  may  thereby  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  searching  the 
literature  and  attempting  to  evaluate  data 
in  flelds  In  which  he  Is  not  expert.  This  Is  a 
start,  but  Jtist  a  start.  In  perhaps  eventually 
solving  the  quality  question. 

INCREASED  SUPPORT  FOR  APPLIED  RESEARCH? 

Another  area  where  additional  legislation 
may  be  warranted  is  In  regard  to  the  future 
role  of  the  National  Sclehce  Foundation  in 
the  support  of  applied  research.  The  Foun- 
dation has  been  engaged  almost  exclusively 
with  the  support  of  basic  research  in  the 
past,  and  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
the  Foundation  should  now  also  support 
methods  of  transferring  basic  research  into 
the  technology  needed  to  meet  certain  criti- 
cal national  needs,  and  that  It  develop  a  new 
program  aimed  at  the  Interdisciplinary 
training  of  persons  who  might  be  called  ap- 
pllers  of  knowledge.  Some  people,  however, 
fear  that  the  Foundation  might  become  too 
Involved  with  the  transfer  of  knowledge  to 
the  detriment  of  Its  original  task,  the  sup- 
port of  basic  research. 

Another  more  basic  question  Is  the  extent 
to  which  federally  supported  research  shoxild 
be  directed  toward  civilian  technology.  A 
possible  controversy  arises  when  one  con- 
siders that  public  funds  may  be  used  to  up- 


grade one  segment  of  Industry  in  contirast  to 
another  segment  which  Is  not  equally  bene- 
fited. Industrial  progreas  requires  creative 
and  aggressive  t>'<"""g  along  management, 
financial,  and  marketing  lines,  as  well  as  In 
purely  technical  matters,  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  this  ana  Is  not 
clearly  deflned. 

Of  course,  before  adopting  any  new  legis- 
lation, the  committee  will  have  to  examine 
these  and  other  proposals  very  carefully. 
No  doubt  additional  hearings  will  be  held, 
with  all  Interested  pcutles  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate.  Slnoe  many  of  these 
Issues  are  so  close  to  all  of  yon.  I  assure  you 
we  of  the  committee  would  velcoaw  and 
appreciate  any  comments  and  saggesttons. 
or  criticism,  any  of  you  may  be  willing  to 
offer. 

In  preparation  for  this  talk.  I  tried  a  little 
practical  test  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's Science  Information  Exchange — as 
operated  by  the  Smithsonian  Instltutioa.  I 
asked  to  what  extent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  supporting  research  In  liquid 
crystals.  Assuming  the  Information  I  at- 
tained is  accurate.  I  Judge  your  reeearcb  spe- 
cialty has  had  relatively  little  Federal  fund- 
ing thus  far.  I  am  Informed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  now  supporting  liquid  crystals  re- 
search in  modest  amounts,  at  a  variety  of 
universities.  NASA  is  not  supporting  such 
research  at  the  moment,  but  is  definitely 
interested  in  its  biomedical  aspects  and  does 
expect  to  fund  liquid  crystals  work  In  the 
near  future. 

Now  the  fact  that  liquid  crystals  research 
win  be  sponsored  by  four  or  more  different 
Federal  agencies  and  at  many  universities. 
Illustrates  one  of  the  problems  of  constant 
concern  to  the  Congress,  which  I  should  add 
to  the  list  I  already  have  mentioned.  Kach 
of  the  agencies  has  its  own  mission  or  area 
of  responsibility,  but  each  Is  supporting  simi- 
lar basic  research  In  the  same  field  of  liquid 
crystals.  Who  can  say  i^iat  such  research 
will  reveal?  Should  not  the  Congress  be 
wary  of  funding  what  may  be  dupUcatlve 
effort?  Should  all  such  basic  reeearcb  be 
conflned  to  one  agency?  Or  are  we  wlae  In 
doing  as  we  are,  assimilng  that  soch  Inquiry 
in  a  variety  of  channels  is  Justified  and  will 
in  the  end  pay  greater  dividends? 

Personally,  I  assume  that  practically  all 
new  knowledge  has  ultimate  value  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  research  costs.  What  Is  basic 
research  today  becomes  innovative  technol- 
ogy tomorrow.  I  believe  every  Federal  agen- 
cy may  require  some  authority  to  sponsor 
its  own  basic  research,  otherwise,  we  would 
seriously  Impair  each  agency's  ability  to  per- 
form Its  mission.  "ITius,  the  proposal  some- 
times heard,  that  all  Government  research 
should  be  conflned  to  a  new  Executive  De- 
partment of  Science,  makes  very  poor  sense 
tome. 


I  have  learned  Just  enough  about  liquid 
crystals  to  be  aware  that  It  Is  a  fleld  of  fas- 
cinating and  important  possibilities  for  in- 
creasing research  effort.  I  wish  you  all  good 
hunting  in  that  effort. 

And  I  hope  I  have  tonight  made  the  point 
with  which  I  opened  these  remarks,  that  it 
is  now  Imperative  for  you  and  all  scientists 
to  become  much  better  Informed  than  ever 
before  concerning  the  processes  of  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  concerning  the  Con- 
gress.  Scientists  are  citizens  and  voters. 
Exactly  for  the  same  reasons  that  other 
groups  who  have  an  Important  stake  In  Gov- 
ernment decisions  have  become  active  par- 
ticipants In  Government,  and  especially  In 
the  legislative  process.  Just  so  should  sci- 
entists now  actively  participate  at  aU  levels 
of  the  Government's  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. 

Ill  be  seeing  you  In  Washington. 
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MUwaukie  Journal  Cites  SkiUful  Leader- 
slup  o '  President  Johnson  in  Creation 
of  New  Urban  Department 


EXlTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H^N.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THEJ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  11.  1965 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 

August  12,  1965,  the  Milwaukee 
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Urban  Affairs.     The  editorial 

the  timeliness  of  the  proposal 
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inarlly  productive  89th  Con- 

cfialking  up  another  historic  achieve- 

formal  recognition  of  urban  af- 

Pederal  activity  of  cabinet  level. 

ate  bills  approved  by  both  Houses 

only  to  be  redrafted  into  one,  and 

will  be  done. 

(  President  Kennedy  had  envisioned 
but  didn't  live  to  accomplish  it. 
now  Is  a  mark  not  only  of  Pres- 
Jolinson's  influence  and  skill  in  work- 
Congress  but  also,  and  mainly,  of 
ripening  climate  for  it — the  swift 
three    concurrent    revolutions,    in 
Ion,  in  racial  integration,  in  one- 
rule. 
of  a  cabinet  department  of  hous- 
irban  development  is  not,  however, 
be  a  revolution  of  Federal  adminis- 
Essentially  it  only  elevates  to  cabi- 
the    existing   House    and   Home 
Agency,  with  its  several  subagencies 
have  to  do  with  urban  affairs. 
beorane   a    stronger   magnet    for 
n  related  functions  now  scattered, 
cmnotation  of  the  act  is  sjrm- 


one  -vote : 


Stat  IS 


ma:  nly 
wil 


gieat 


bolic.  It  acknowledges  that  the  efficiency  of 
urban  arrangements,  the  vitality  of  huge  ur- 
ban com.plexes  as  social  mechanisms,  Is  a 
dominant  domestic  concern  of  the  Nation  In 
these  times.  It  gives  urban  America,  which 
Is  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  all  America,  at 
least  the  sense  of  having  a  full  voice  at  the 
President's  table. 

There  can  and  should  be  concrete  results 
beyond  the  psychological.  A  cabinet  de- 
partment should  t>e  able  to  unify  and  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  affecting  cities. 
It  should  give  State  and  local  officials  a  bet- 
ter access  to  Washington,  Federal  officials  a 
better  sense  of  direction.  It  -should  make 
the  Federal  effort  not  just  more  massive  but 
more  effective,  more  timely. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  .shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.   140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937i. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  be  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  Office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  l)e 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Appendix 


The  Qaestion  of  Church  Veriui  SUle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  Impressed  with  an  article 
which  was  originally  published  In  the 
South  Carolina  Methodist  Advocate  and 
later  republished  in  the  News  &  Courier 
on  August  8,  1965.  The  article  Is  en- 
titled "Parallel  Directions  in  Church  and 
State"  and  was  written  by  WlUlam  C. 
Morris,  who  is  city  editor  of  the  Green- 
ville Piedmont  in  Greenville,  S.C. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  Congress,  because 
I  believe  that  it  has  some  important 
points  which  we  should  all  consider  and 
contemplate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  article  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Parallel  Directions  in  Chubch  and  State 


(By  William  C.  Morris) 

(Editor's  Note. — ^Thls  artl(de  is  reprinted 
from  the  South  Carolina  Methodtet  Advocate. 
WUliam  C.  Morris  is  the  city  editor  of  the 
Greenville  Piedmont.) 

Lest  I  be  stigmatized  as  an  Individualist,  it 
should  he  said  first  that  I  am  not  against 
the  ecimienical  movement.  Unity  without 
uniformity  does  not  contradict  Christ's 
teachings. 

I  simply  wonder  about  the  pewallel  direc- 
tions in  which  government's  and  the  church's 
leadership  have  moved  since  World  War  n. 

Truthfully,  there  have  been  no  adequate. 
reassuring  answers  to  some  questions  raised 
about  this  shift  of  dlrecUon— only  vague 
platitudes  and  well-turned  phases. 

The  questions  that  gnaw  on  the  con- 
BCiences  of  the  doubting  masses  are  these: 

1.  K  the  church's  leadership  commits  It- 
«elf  unreservedly  to  the  government's  pater- 
nalistic plans  for  supplying  all  material  needs 
to  low-income  persons,  how  do  we  escape  fur- 
ther bondage  to  that  government? 

2.  As  we  become  more  accustomed  to  this 
forced  collective  means  of  charity,  how  can 
we  be  sure  we  are  not  crippling  the  voltin- 
tary,  outgoing  efforts  of  individuals  to  ease 
distress  in  personal,  direct  action? 

3.  Are  we  not  winking  at  the  repeated  les- 
sons of  history  that,  where  church  and  gov- 
ernment have  bound  themselves  together  in 
political  alms,  the  church  has  been  forced 
to  bargain  on  political  or  humanistic  terma? 

4.  Are  we  not  already  beginning  to  sur- 
render to  an  ultimate  despair  that  a  central. 
benevolent  government  can  do  a  more  ef- 
fective job  by  changing  the  environment  Job 
by  changing  the  environment  and  material 
surroundings  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate? 

5.  Have  we  really  progressed  spiritually  if 
we  can  hear  the  same  spoken  lines  in  Sunday 
services  as  we  hear  from  government  officials 


such  as  the  Peace  Corps  director  on  week- 
days? 

6  Can  our  present,  diluted  form  of  na- 
tional socialUm  avoid  the  Immoral  direction 
that  Hitler  led  a  socialistic  Germany?  And 
can  the  church,  so  closely  allied  with  the 
state,  escape  a  share  of  responsibility,  If  we 
take  an  immoral  turn? 

7  Is  it  too  late  for  the  church  to  change  its 
course  toward  an  institution  of  God's  service 
that  comes  to  grip,  face-to-face,  with  the 
basic  spiritual  hunger  of  the  individual— 
where  he  is— in  whatever  surroundings  he 
Is in  terms  he  xinderstands — and  with  mo- 
tivation that  lifts  him  out  of  his  environ- 
ment? ^  ^^ 

I  have  read  the  New  Testament  through  a 
number  of  times  searching  for  clues  that 
would  explain  the  current  trends  and  at- 
tempts to  indoctrinate  the  dissenters  and  the 
various  arms  of  the  church. 

Still  I  cannot  visualize  Christ  appointing 
John,  ifor  Instance,  as  a  political  lobbyist  In 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  change 
laws  that  would  be  favorable  to  His  kingdom. 
I  cannot  visualize  Christ,  though  this  may 
be  misunderstood,  selecting  an  equal  number 
of  Jews.  Caucasians,  and  Negroes  as  disciples 
to  make  hte  message  more  appealing  to  each 
race,  rather  than  choosing  them  on  the  basis 
of  each's  potential  to  the  kingdom. 

I  cannot  visualize  CSirist  alerting  aU  the 
news  media  to  draw  sympathetic  public 
opinion  to  his  demonstrations  of  protest 
against  treatment  He  received  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob. 

These  20th  century  claimants  to  public  ac- 
claun.  to  paraphrase  a  verse  of  the  Bible, 
woiUd  seem  to  have  their  reward  In  the  praise 
of  contemporary  historians. 

I  cannot  bury  the  feeling,  however,  that  if 
Christ  had  used  the  passing  gimmicks  of 
some  current  trendmakers.  He  moet  certainly 
would  have  attracted  in<we  attention  In  His 
own  day.  but  hte  ideas  of  a  spU^tual  klngdwn 
woiild  have  faded  within  the  century.  In- 
stead, the  secular  writers  of  but  oenturles 
later  Christianity  has  continued  to  grow  be- 
cause at  Its  imiversal  understanding  of  man's 
spirit  and  nature,  ^  ^    ,.  , 

Have  we  begun  to  worship  and  bask  in 
some  of  the  fruits  of  thte  power.  Instead  of 
concentrating  on  the  generation  of  this  pow- 
er that  changes  lives?  Are  we  afraid  that 
the  church  wlU  not  be  credited  with  the 
evidence  of  power  when  its  task  Is  forever 
the  creation  of  It? 

For  what  wlU  It  matter  If  you  have  or- 
ganized all  worldly  churches  on  an  admin- 
istrative  basis,   have    Issued   more   mlineo- 
graphed  forms  from  a  central   office   than 
ever  before,  have  passed  htmdreds  of  laws 
by  public  pressure,  have  indoctrinated  aU  of 
the   church  hierarchy   along  a   single   line 
of  doctrine?  What  does  it  matter  If  aU  th«je 
things  have  been  acccanpllshed  while  mU- 
llons   and  millions   are   at  the   same   time 
floundering  and  despairing  In  their  hearts 
because  of  a  separateness  from  Gods  love? 
Wasn't  It  after  »U  a  spiritual  Kingdom 
Christ   was   talking   about,   rather   than   a 
prosperous  society  propped  by  science,  ma- 
terialism   and    a    l)enevolent    government? 
Then  why  do  we  panic  from  the  original 
purposes  of  the  church  whenever  a  great 
tidal  wave  of  popular,  worldly  opinion  and 
emotion  sweeps  acro«  a  nation,  even  IT  K 
should  be  mingled  with  religious  phrase- 
ology? 
What  a  changed  wwld  we  live  In.     We 


grew  up  believing  that  love  of  a  mate  came 
first,  then  sex  was  a  result. 

Now,  one  philosophy  teaches  that  sex 
comes  first  and  love  may  be  the  result.  For- 
merly, it  was  taught  the  end  does  not  Justify 
the  means.  But  now.  It's  all  right  to  break 
laws  as  long  as  this  achieves  our  Ideals. 

Ironically,  the  great  moral  pressure  should 
be  for  turning  the  clock  forward.  But  those 
who  advocate  basic,  heart-to-heart  love  as 
a  solution  to  world  problems  or  who  see 
Institutions  as  merely  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple are  being  accused  of  turning  the  clock 
back  nearly  2,000  years  to  the  ideas  of  a 
carpenter  who  liad  never  been  trained  In  a 
progressive  theology  school. 

No  wonder  it's  difficult  to  anchor  our 
values  against  the  hysterical  winds  of  revo- 
lution. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  L 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  24.  IHS 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  growth  of  Alabama  industry 
is  especlaJly  signincant  because  it  Is  di- 
versified and  because  it  is  a  continuing 
movement  based  on  soUd  fact<»:s  such 
as  transportation  availability.  Increasing 
family  income,  and  the  growing  export 
trade. 

These  trends  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  In  the 
pubUcation  Alabama— Today  and  To- 
morrow for  August  1965 : 

Alabama's  Indxjstbial  G«owth  Tops  tl 

Billion  Pigttxx 
More  than  a  bllUon  doUan  In  new  and  ex- 
panded industries  m  Alabama  In  the  past 
28  months  have  been  announced,  a  State 
chamber  survey  In  July  reveals. 

Business  and  Industrial  leadws  have  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  In  Alabama's  future 
with  this  tremendous  capital  Investment  out^ 
lay  and  it  wlU  benefit  every  segment  oC  th» 
State's  population  and  form  a  base  for  great- 
er future  growth. 

Leader  in  Industaial  expansion  and  de- 
velopment in  the  entire  Southeast  In  1964. 
Alabama  broke  all  records  with  a  wbopi^ng 
$406  mUllon  announced  total  coital  In- 
vestment fOT  new  and  expanded  Industries, 
the  largest  total  r^xwted  by  any  Southeast- 
em  State. 

When  these  new  and  expanded  Industrial 
facilities  are  put  Into  production,  they  wlU 
offer  46,720  additional  Job  opportunities. 

Industrial  progress  In  Alabama  Is  marked 
by  three  key  factws  which  are  bringing 
about  what  amounts  to  a  modem  Industrial 
revolution.  The  magic  of  materials,  markets 
and  manpower  te  oontlnuing  to  attoact  man- 
ufacturers. The  State's  mnaritably  abun- 
dant supply  c€  tntOi  water,  natural  resources, 
field,  forest  and  soU.  and  mild  dlmate  ars 
•11  oontributing  toward  ttie  outstanding  In- 
dustrial reoord. 
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from  the  recordbreaklng   Indus- 

^jss  of  1964  are  showing  up  In  em- 

j,  tax  r«venue,  retail  and  wholesale 

ixport   shipments,    and    many    other 

indicators. 

Department  of  Commerce  studies, 

fis  on  tax  collections,  reports  from 

Industries,    local    banks,    and   other 

also  Indicate  that  Alabama  is  now 

a  sustained   upward   trend   In 

growth  and  progress.     Increases  in 

every  type  of  business  activity  were 

1B64. 

Increases     In     plant     Investment, 
u,  and  family  income  will  spur  Ala- 
Its  greatest  economic  growth  hls- 
_ig  1965. 
juslness,  bxislness  that  Is  related  to 

„ through  processing,  transporta- 

narketlng,  manufact\irlng,  and  serv- 

unts  for  a  large  share  of  Industrial 

Over  53  percent  of  these  new  and 

_  Industries  announced  In  the  last 

are  directly  dependent  on  agrlciil- 

elther  basic  raw  materials  or  their 

products.    Total  capital  Invest- 

n    agriculture    business    plants    will 

to  $398  million  and  will  create  ap- 

}ly  30,000  jobs  In  this  area,  which 

to  about  48  percent  of  the  poten- 

announced. 

.'b  well  diversified  Industrial  base 

I  tlmulate  foreign  trade  through  the 

Mobile.    Rubber,  coffee,  sugar,  jute, 

ore  pan  through  the  port  going  to 

plants.      In    turn    Alabama-made 

are  loaded  on  ships  at  the  State 

io  be  transported  to  world  markets. 

na  manufacturing  firms  which  par- 

In  direct  export  trade  cover  almost 

range  of  Industrial  activity,  and 

1  In  every  part  ot  the  State.     In 

yt  their  lmpc|rtance,   the  majcn-  ex- 
industries  In  Alabama  are  those  of 
and  allied  products.  textUes.  food 
.ed  products,  primary  metals,  non- 
machinery,  and  rubber  and  plastic 


The  educational  breakthrough  already  In 
progress  here  In  Alabama  with  the  foUow- 
through  program  for  education,  recently  act- 
ed upon  by  members  of  the  legislature,  will 
assure  continued  and  unequalled  economic 
and  Indvistrlal  development  for  Alabama  In 
futTore  years. 

A  large  share  of  the  steady  Increase  In  State 
revenue  la  credited  to  the  growth  of  Indus- 
try In  Alabama  and  the  many  thousands 
more  job  opportunities  resulting  from  new 
plants  and  plant  expansions. 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  a  sound  busi- 
ness-like government  that  Is  essential  to  In 
dustrlal  growth.  It  is  Inclined  to  give  In- 
dustry the  opportunity  to  grow  unhampered 
by  a  multiplicity  of  restrictions.  A  part  of 
this  favorable  government  climate  Is  a  tax 
structure  which  compares  most  favorably 
with  that  of  other  States  In  regard  to  cor- 
porations doing  business  within  State's  bor- 
ders. 

Another  asset  Is  the  hospitable  attitude 
of  communities,  towns  eind  cities  toward  In- 
dustry. Here  In  Alabama,  hospitality  is  gen- 
uinely evident  and  therefore  appreciated  by 
plant  management  and  plant  personnel.  In- 
d\istrial  neighbors  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity— friends  and  coworkers  for  the  mu- 
tual good. 

Alabama  conununltles  offer  flexible  munic- 
ipal financing  to  new  and  expanding  In- 
dustries and  It  Is  offered  for  both  plants  and 
equipment. 


What  Beyond  This? 


flow  of  products  from  Alabama  In- 
B  to  manufacturers  south  of  Mobile 
■  Alalwma  with  the  cash  balance  to 
ibroad.    Tba  exports  from  the  State's 
,  agricultural,  and  fishery  products 
more  Jobs  for  the  people  of  Alabama, 
higher  profits  to  Alabama  enterprises, 
Dvldes  an  additional  boost  to  the  eco- 
growth  ot  the  State.    As  an  example 
trade,  consider  the  coffee  producers. 
,  Alabama  exports  millions  ot  dol- 
ot  farm  and  factory  products  to 
wfc'ld's  coffee  producing  countries  and 
Items  range  from  bed  sheets  to  pig 
recent  survey  reveals.    This  flow  of 
Alabcuna-made  products  la  paid  for 
part  by  dollars  earned  from  export 
coffee  to  the  United  States. 
Alabama    story    is    a    story    of    un- 
growth — from  the  aerospace  cap- 
the  wcrld  at  HtinAsvllIe  to  the  bus- 
i)Mluatrlal  empire  located  In  America's 
largest   port   at  Mobile— chemicals 
and  south  Alahama — new  and  ex- 
metal  fabricating  plants — the  new 
expanding  automobile  tire  plants — ever 
and    Improving   textile    Industry — 
developing  pulp  and  paper  mills  ail 
AiaWawna, — and  evoywhere  water  to  pro- 


K>wer  and  nK>ve  goods,   and  oil  and 

stake  the  fires  at  industry. 
Dlv(  rslty   Is  the  key   to  Alabama's  chal- 
Isngin  [  economic  growth  leadership  In  the 
Southeastern  States.     The  good  times  Ala- 

now  enjoys  have  many  faces.  Ala- 
hamlaiiH  are  living  in  a  new  era  of  expand- 
ing L  idus^.  prosperous  farm  and  cattle 
ranehi  s,  interstate  highways,  Improved  rail- 
road   yei  vices,   busy   rivers   and   waterways. 

fll^t.  almost  unlimited  recreational 
potonilal,  and  constantly  Improving  educa- 
tional tad  eoltural  advaatages. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WIST   VTBOIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Auffust  24, 1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  issue  of  Time  magazine 
marked  for  distribution  under  the  date 
of  August  27.  1965,  carries  an  article, 
"The  Negro  After  Watts,"  which  I  be- 
lieve merits  reprinting  in  the  Recoro. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Nxcso  ArrzB  Watts 

Any  Negro — ^literate  or  Illiterate — who  falls 
to  vote  in  future  elections  will  have  only  his 
own  Ignorance  or  Indifference  to  blame.  Un- 
less democracy  Is  a  fraud,  the  new  Voting 
Rights  Act,  which  Mississippi  Publisher  Hod- 
ding  Carter  says  is  "secondary  only  to  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,"  gives  Negroes  the 
power  to  force  change  as  they  never  could 
before.  And  even  before  the  enactment  of 
this  ultimate  guarantee  of  what  has  long 
been  the  Negro's  constitutional  due,  other 
new  laws  have  detailed  his  rights  when  he 
says  "I  want  a  room"  at  any  motel,  and  like- 
wise when  he  sa3r8  "I  want  good  schooling 
for  my  child."  even  In  Louisiana.  The  war 
on  poverty  offers  him  assistance  In  getting  a 
job  and  occupational  training;  Project  Head 
Start  provides  catchup  preschool  education 
for  his  kids.  Tet  just  as  the  framework  of 
civil  rights  laws  gets  Its  finishing  touch  come 
angry  Negro  cries  from  California:  "I  haven't 
got  a  chance.  Whltey  Is  sitting  on  me.  I 
can't  wait  any  longer.     Bum,  baby,  bum." 

The  hallowed  counsel  of  the  white  man  to 
the  Negro  has  been  patience — until  ct  length 
the  Negro  was  able  to  point  out  that  he  had 
been  patient  for  one  full  century.     The  same 


counsel  now  has  a  more  concrete  content; 
patience,  to  let  the  new  laws  'vork,  to  let 
elections  bring  about  the  change  Implicit  in 
all  the  stress  on  voting  rights,  to  let  the 
courts  strike  at  anyone  who  discriminates  in 
housing  or  jobs.  This  political  weapon  al- 
ready feels  good  In  the  hands  of  many 
Negroes:  those  who  form  an  effective  voting 
bloc  in  Tennessee,  those  who  have  for  the 
first  time  elected  State  legislators  in  Georgia. 
"The  answer  to  police  brutality. '  says  the 
Reverend  MUton  Upton  of  the  Negro  Mln- 
Isterial  Alliance  In  New  Orleans,  "is  the 
vote." 

Against  these  hopeful  and  largely  middle- 
class  aspirations  for  the  law  lies  the  glower- 
ing distrust  of  almost  all  Negroes  of  the  peer 
and  angry  lower  levels.  Everyone  should 
have  known,  says  CORE  Chairman  Floyd  B. 
McKlsslck.  that  Congress  could  not  by  one 
or  two  measly  acts  relieve  200  years  of  in- 
justice. A  southern  Negro  woman  who 
moved  to  Los  Angeles'  Watts  dlotrlct  scoffs: 
"I  always  been  votln'  since  I  got  here.  But 
what  has  It  got  me?"  Civil  Rights  Leader 
Bayard  Rustln  Interprets  the  Watts  riots  u 
signifying  "a  society  where  a  Negro  can  show 
he  Is  a  man  only  by  setting  a  fire" — all  other 
channels  supposedly  being  closed  to  him.  A 
Charlotte  Negro  dentist  argues  that  "when 
the  white  man  says  to  me.  'Look  how  fast  you 
have  come  In  such  a  short  time,'  he  Is  mak- 
ing a  remark  that  Is  an  offense  to  a  Negro." 

Thus  the  setting  of  the  capstone  on  the 
civil  rights  structure  brings  disillusionment 
to  whites  ("Isn't  that  enough?")  and  to 
Negroes  ("Is  that  all?") .  The  mood  of  manj 
Negroes  In  the  late  summer  ot  1965  ranges 
from  letdown  to  rage.  Many  secretly  or 
openly  think  that  violence  Is  valuable  be- 
cause "now  people  care  bout  Watts."  'Tm 
as  full  of  hate  as  a  rattlesnake  Is  of  polBon," 
hisses  a  Negro  in  Montgomery.  "Ihere'i 
people  walking  around  mad  all  over  here," 
an  unemployed  Memphis  janitor  says.  A 
rich  Harlem  lawyer  finds  it  reasonable  that 
"anybody  could  get  caught  up  In  rioting  like 
that."  The  Reverend  Albert  B.  Cleage,  Jr., 
one  of  Detroit's  most  militant  Negro  leaden, 
reports  that  Negroes  there  "had  a  tremendous 
sense  of  sympathy  and  Identity."  Across  the 
United  States,  more  moderate  Negroes,  re- 
jecting such  words  as  hatred  and  anger,  ad- 
mit at  least  to  bitterness. 

FREE,    BLACK  AND    21 

Whether  he  likes  to  be  reminded  of  It  or 
not.  the  Negro  has  made  spectacxilar  progrea 
in  the  past  decade;  If  he  angrily  refuses  to 
look  back  over  his  shoulder  to  see  how  far 
he  has  come,  he  has  nevertheless  advanced 
along  the  road  to  fuU  equality  In  UjS.  society. 
Milllona  have  achieved  what  Martin  Lutber 
King  calls  a  sense  of  somebodlness — a  new 
self-respect  and  self-esteem.  To  say,  "I 
haven't  got  a  chance"  is  to  inflict  a  great 
self-injustice.  There  are  at  least  35  Negro 
mUllonalres  in  the  United  States.  Every 
sizable  city  has  a  large  middle  and  upper 
middle  class  of  Negro  physicians,  dentists. 
lawyers,  judges  and  businessmen.  They  are 
jtist  as  Interested  in  living  In  the  right 
neighborhoods,  traveling  In  the  correct  social 
circles,  and  sending  their  children  to  the  best 
schools  as  are  their  counterparts  in  the  white 
eUte. 

There  are  8  Negro  Federal  judges.  100 
city,  county,  and  State  judges,  4  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors. Thurgood  Marshall,  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  Federal  bench  at  the  urg- 
ing of  President  Johnson  to  become  VS. 
Solicitor  General,  represents  the  United 
States  In  the  most  Important  litigations 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Carl  Rowan,  one- 
time Ambassador  to  Finland,  only  recently 
resigned  as  Director  of  the  USIA,  where  be 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  projecting  the 
UjS.  image  abroad.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  at- 
torney general  of  Massachusetts,  Is  the  high- 
est elected  Negro  State  officer  In  the  United 


=.  fc«.  senator  Leroy  R.  Johnson  2  years 
'i^^ame  Georgia's  first  Negro  State  legls- 
f^r    since     Reconstruction.    Episcopalian 

?X  M.  Burgess,  son  of  a  di^-^f!  T*^*?' 
f.  suffragan  Bishop  of  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
U.SS  H.  Lambrlght.  Jr..  grandson  of  a 
Sfi^  president  of  the  Cleveland  Academy 
f  Medicine.  Leslie  N.  Shaw  Is  the  first 
Ne«oT«Stmaster  of  Los  Angeles.  Hlstx»-lan 
3n  Hope  Franklin  Is  a  professor  at  the 
nniversity  of  Chicago. 

individual  Negro  Incomes  went  up  54  per- 
cent from  1950  to  1960.  and  family  incomes 
^red  by  73  percent.  The  number  of  Ne- 
X,rilvlng  in  standard  housing,  compared 
S^  census-defined  substandard  housing, 
doubled  m  the  same  period.  Negro-con- 
Sed  insurance  companies  have  doubled 
Sei  assets  since  1951;  Negro  commercial 
banks  have  Increased  their  assets  from  $5 
to  »53  million  since  1940. 

MARTIN    LUTHIR    WHO? 

All  Of  this  adds  up  a  great  deal  of  political. 
cncial    and    economic    advancement,    and    a 
Seat  many  Negroes  know  it  and  take  pride  in 
U     But  more  than  ever,  after  the  overrld- 
ng  duty  of  thinking  of  all  human  beings 
M  individuals,  the  United  States  must  look 
uDon  Negroes  as  divided  Into  two  groups:  a 
orMpering   level,  committed  to  Integration 
Ld  assessed  of  a  stake  In  society;   and  a 
rium  level,  mired   In  deepening  Ignorance, 
immorality,  and  IrresponslbUlty    and  grow- 
ZVy   enamored    of    a    chauvinist  c.    equa  - 
but-separate     kind     of     "g^egatlon      ThU 
«:hlzophrenla   visibly   affects  Negro    leader- 
rfilD     understandable    compassion   for    the 
poor  leads  even  the  most  moderate  leaders 
to  play  down  Negro  duties,  play  up  white 
guUt   the  extremists  of  Negro  hatred  get  by 
unchlded.     Understandably    embarrassment 
on  behalf  of  the  law-abiding  middle  classes 
leads  the  same  leaders— generally  after  a  riot 
has  got  out  of  control— to  declarations  that 
"violence  must  be  deplored,  but  •  •  i^ie 

vital  counsel  of  patience  is  lost  in  the  c<»a- 
petitlon  among  leaders  to  say.  "Baby,  you  ve 
got  the  whole  world  coming  to  you  now  — 
when  the  unalterable  fact,  as  certain  as  the 
aging  of  a  good  bourbon,  is  that  much  time 
vrtll  elapse  before  all  Negroes  are  free,  black, 
and  21. 

In  his  play  "Dutchman."  Negro  writer  I«- 
Roi  Jones  pits  a  decent,  unbelligerent  young 
Negro  against  a   dirty-mouthed   white  girl, 
symbol  of  decadence  and  cruelty,  and  lets  her 
kill  him.  In  Jones'  "The  Toilet"  eight  Negroes 
abuse  a  white  boy  and  then  beat  him  up. 
During  open-end  discussions  at  Manhattan  s 
VUlage  Vanguard  last  winter,  Jones  put  an 
extra  racial  twist  on  the  death  of  two  white 
clvU  rights  workers  murdered  last  summer  in 
Mississippi.  "Those  boys  were  just  artifacts- 
artifacts,  man.      They  weren't  real.    I  won't 
mourn  them.    I  have  my  own  dead  to  mourn 
tor."    Novelist  James  Baldwin  writes  that  "to 
be  a  Negro  In  this  country  and  to  be  rela- 
tively conscious  is  to  be  In  a  rage  almost  all 
the  time,"  and  chose  for  a  book  title  "The 
Plre  Next  Time."    Thus  the  Harvard  message 
from  the  opinion-forming  Negro  Intellectual 
Is  intransigence,  fury,  violence,  even  though 
the  deeper  message  Is  anguish.      The  Black 
Muslims  promise  to  "get  this  white,  blue- 
eyed  gorilla  off  your  back,"  and  preach  that 
"the  only  solution  Is  complete  separation." 
Love  and  nonviolence,  by  contrast.  Is  the 
overriding  message  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
yet  after  the  riot  In  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Angeles,  Governor  Brown  thought  it  prudent 
to  discourage  even  King  from  visiting  Cali- 
fornia.    King  went  anyway — and  thus  In- 
advertently revealed  that  though  he  may  be 
heeded  and  respected  by  Southern  Negroes 
and  Northen  middle-class  Negroes,  he  has 
little  standing  among  slum  dweUers.  "Martin 
Luther    who?"    they    asked.      Neither    the 
NAACP  nor  the  Urban  League  has  any  prac- 
tical  influence   over  problem-level   Negroes. 
Who,  then,  are  the  leaders  In  the  slunns? 


Bobby  Kennedy  tossed  up  an  answer: 
"The  army  of  the  resentful  and  desperate  In 
the  North  ia  an  army  without  generals— 
without  captains— almost  without  ser- 
geants "  K»"  this  lack  of  responsible  lead- 
ership he  f  oimd  a  cause  that  most  politicians 
are  too  poUte  to  mention:  "Too  many  Ne- 
groes who  have  succeeded  in  climbing  the 
ladder  of  education  and  well-being  have 
failed  to  extend  their  hand  to  their  fellows  on 
the  rungs  below.  ClvU  rights  leaders  cannot 
with  sit-ins  change  the  fact  that  adults  are 
Illiterate.  Marches  do  not  create  jobs  for 
their  children." 

At  a  recent  National  Urban  League  meet- 
ing m  Miami  Beach,  both  Hubbut  Humphrey 
and  former  U.S.  Conomunlty  Relations  Chief 
LeRoy  Collins  also  deplored  the  deepening 
gvdf  between  the  masses  of  Negroes  and  those 
m  the  middle  classes.    When  he  Is  reproached 
for  not  helping  Negroes  who  are  less  well-off, 
the  middle-class  Negro  usually  explains  that 
a  Negro's  views  of  the  race  problem  depend 
on  his  economic  level,  and  owing  to  different 
interests  and  needs,  there  are  few  common 
answers.     So  "the  middle-class  Negro,"  says 
one  of  them  In  Nashville,  "goes  out  on  the 
patio  with  a  drink  of  Cutty  Sark  and  says 
what  the  hell."  ^   „    ^,     ,, 

Negro  psyhcologlst  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark 
attributes   the   Negro's  disinterest   In  other 
Negroes  to  ghetto  pathology— which  Includes 
an  unwlUlngness  to  make  personal  sacrlflces 
beyond  those  already  required  by  Negro  Ufe 
Itself     OiUy  last  year,  members  of  Sigma  Pi 
Phi    an  exclusive  Negro  fraternal  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Boxile,  debated  whether 
It  would   be  legitimate  to  donate  $5,000  to 
the  NAACP.     The   main  argument  against 
the  proposal  was  that  an  important  aspect 
of  the  Boule  was  to  aUow  members  to  relax 
and  escape  continuous  Involvement  wtth  the 
problems    of    being    a   Negro.      Those   who 
argued  for  the  donation.  Including  a  Negro 
millionaire,  held  that  a  Negro  cannot  And 
even   a   temporary  isolation   from   being   a 
Negro  and  to  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  a 
flight  into  unreality.    The  Issue  was  finally 
settled  by  a  vote  to  contribute  $5,000  each 
to  the  NAACP  and  the  NAACP's  legal  defense 
and  educational  fund,    with  an  additional 
$5  000  for  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History.     It  was  understood 
that  these  donations  were  evidence  of  the 
group's  desire   to  be  relevant  to  the  civil 
rights  stniggle,    yet  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  need  of  Negroes  to  find  some  shelter  from 
racial  bombardment. 


tiire.    A  recent  Department  of  Labor  report 
points  out  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  all  Negro 
children  bora  today  are  illegitimate;  from 
1940  to  19«3.  while  the  white  illegitimacy 
rate    climbed    from    3    to    3.07    percent    of 
births,    the    Negro    rate    soared    from    1«.8 
to    23.6    percent.      No    husband    U    pres- 
ent In  20  percent  of  the  homes  of  "non- 
white"  married  women  between  the  ages  of 
20    and   44.     More   than   half   of   all   Negro 
children  have  lived  In  broken  homes  at  least 
part  of  their  lives  by  the  time  they  are  18. 
Dependent  children  relief  checks  go  to  more 
than  half  of  all  Negro  chUdren  at  some  time 
during  their  childhood,  versus  8  percent  of 
white  children.     Disintegration  of  families, 
said  the  report.  Is  the  principal  cause  of  low 
IQs,  the  swollen  crime  rate,  narcotics  addic- 
tion. ^    . 

As  he  reaches  his  teens,  a  stranger  to  home 
discipline,  tisually  a  school  dropout  with  an 
atrophied  IQ  and  no  skills  to  help  him  get 
a  job,  the  young  Negro  In  the  deep  ghetto  Is 
incessantly  told  by  Black  nationalists  and 
civil  rights  demagogues  that  "The  Man"— 
the  white  man— U  responsible  for  his  savage 
hopelessness.  "The  Man"  has  become  a 
symbol  of  their  despair,  and  "Get  Whltey" 
has  become  their  battle  cry. 


COLOR   THIS   FACE    PURPLE 

In  his  book  "Dark  Ghetto,"  Dr.  Clark  de- 
scribes how  segregation,  eooncanlc  Insecurity, 
and    periodic    impleasant    brushes    with    a 
white   world   that   considers   the   Negro   an 
infw-lor  have  led  to  some  Negroes  having  a 
complex  and  debilitating  prejudice  against 
themselves.      The    preoccupation    of    many 
Negroes      with      hair      stralghteners.      skin 
bleaches  and  the  like  often  Illustrates  this 
aspect   of   self-prejudice,   just  as   a   whole- 
hearted attempt  by  other  Negroes  to  empha- 
size their  negroid  features  and  hair  texture 
shows  their  pride  In  their  negrltude— a  word 
currently  In  fashion  In  Negro  communities. 
"Many  Negroes  live  sporadically  In  a  world 
of  fantasy,"  says  Dr.  Clark.     "In  childhood 
the  delusion  Is  a  simple  one — the  child  may 
pretend  that  he  U  really  white.    When  Negro 
children  as  young  as  three  are  shown  whlte- 
and  Negro-appearing  dolls  or  asked  to  color 
pictures  of  children  to  look  like  themselves, 
many  of  them  tend  to  reject  the  dark-skinned 
dolls  as  dirty  and  bad  or  to  color  the  picture 
of    themselves    a    light    color    or    a    bizarre 
shade  like  purple.     But  the  fantasy  Is  not 
complete,  for  when  asked  to  Identify  which 
doll  Is  like  themselves,  some  Negro  children, 
particularly  In  the  North,  will  refuse,  burst 
Into  tears  and  run  away." 

Such  neuroses.  It  is  Increasingly  clear,  are 

bom  In  a  climate  of  decaying  family  struc- 


OPPORTXJNITT    18   FOR   SETZINC 

Any  Negro— literate  or  UUterate — who  does 
vote  m  future  electtons  wUl  have  to  bear  with 
the  ordinary  frustrations  of  democracy;  brok- 
en prcMnlses,  corruption,  denuigoguery.  the 
essential  voting  weiJcness  of  a  minority.  Per- 
haps Negroes  will  at  first  elect  a  number  ot 
Adam  Clayton  Powells.  But  Negro  poUtlcal 
Influence  will  grow  In  ouMght  victory  of 
Negro  candidates  in  constituencies  where 
Negroes  are  a  iiuijOTlty.  in  balamce-of-power 
situations  elsewhere.  In  the  minds  of  vote- 
hungry  poUtlclans  everywhere,  in  poUtical 
combination  with  the  majority  of  whites, 
who  wish  the  Negro  well. 

So  far  the  new  laws  have  been  chiefly  the 
affirmation    of    the    Negro's    consUtutlonal 
rights;  ODlj  now  is  the  United  States  moving 
Into       providing       greater       opportunlUes. 
Sargent  Shrtver's  poverty  warriors,  for  ex- 
ample, work  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
ptHtunlty;    one  of   the   newest   bureaus   in 
Washington    Is    the    Equal    EconiHnlc    Op- 
portunity     CcMnmisslon.     The      thrust      of 
Shriver's  program  Is  toward  creating  employ- 
ment   and   employable   pet^le.    and   Its   ex- 
periments may  give  guidance  In  detmnlnlng 
what  U.S.  society  and  Government  will  do 
next  for  the  Negro.     For  lUtlmately.  t^por- 
tunlty  Is  a  good  job — a  job  that  lets  a  bent- 
down  man  lift  up  his  head,  marry,  get  a  better 
house,  form  a  sell -respecting  famUy,  acquire 
the  stake  that  damps  the  violent  impulses. 
But  opportimlty  Is  society's  only  obliga- 
tion, and  the  Negro  has  to  reach  out  and 
seize  It.     The  much-lamented  dropout  may 
indeed  lack  a  "father  Image"  of  manly  zeal, 
but  In  leaving  school  he  makes  his  unwise 
choice   against   the    advice   of    bis   teachers 
and    the   clear    facts-of-ltfe   lesson   around 
him.    The  NAACP's  Roy  Wllkins,  after  giving 
the    whites   their    lumps    for    "keeping    the 
screws  on,"  writes:  "We  will  have  ghetto  up- 
heavals  until   the  Negro  community  Itself, 
through    the    channels   that    societies    have 
fashioned  since  tribal  beginnings,  takes  firm 
charge  of  Its  destiny.    Not  its  destiny  vis-a- 
vis a  cop  on  the  beat,  but  lU  destiny  in  the 
world  of  adults." 

Talking  like  a  Dutch  uncle  even  at  the 
risk  of  suffering  the  cruel  label  of  Uncle 
Tom.  used  by  many  Negroes  to  avoid  think- 
ing about  the  merits  of  moderation.  Wllkins 
boldly  argues  that  the  Negroes'  goal  Is  to 
"rank  at  last  as  men  among  the  world's 
men." 

During  LeRol  Jones'  outburst  at  the  Village 
Vanguard,  a  small,  rotund,  bespectacled  man. 
shaken  with  emotion,  arose.  "As  a  Jewand 
a  white  man,  I  hear  you."  he  said.  -What 
do  you  want  us  to  do?    What  on  earth  do 
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me  to  do?"    Jonea  hit  a  nihilistic 
"Do.  man?     There's  nothing  you 
NonethelesB,  the  bulk  of  whites. 
o  msciously  forgetting  and  some  con- 
remembering  their  fears  after  Watts, 
itinue  to  do  something.     But  the 
lllmself  must  do  as  much. 
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JOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

leive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

,  I  include  the  following  article 

Air   Force   magazine    of   August*. 
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Amcrkuu  ia  Paris 


AiszRiCAMS  IN  Paris 


unitary, 

pt  !SS 


(By  John  P.  Loosbrock) 

who  came  to  the  Paris  air  show  ex- 

to  see   the   latest  developments   in 

adrospcux   technology  went   home   dls- 

U.S.  p€urtlcipatlon  this  year  was 

than  ever  before,  both  on  the  part 

leroepace  Industry  and  the  n.S.  Gov- 

Yet  the  picture  conveyed  of  U.S. 

and  even  of  U.S:  policies  was  flat 

of  focus,  relieved  somewhat  by  the 

impact  of  the  sudden  visit  of 

White   and    McDlvltt    and    Vice 

HUMFHXZT. 

was  wrong? 

past  the  U.S.  Government  had  been 

by  Industry  and  press  observers  for 

offldal  support  at  the  show  compcu^- 

Lhat  which  other  countries  give  their 

Special  pains  were  taken  this  year 

this  lack.   A  combined  effort  by  the 

of  Commerce,  the  Department 

,  and  the  State  Department  was 

A   special    business    information 

set  up.  In  rented  space,  to  handle 

and   Bthnulate  business   contacts. 

public-relations  people,  civilian 

,   coordinated  the  servicing  of 

with  news  ol  UJS.  products  and 

But.  until  the  arrival  of  the  astro- 

the  impact  oi  the  UJ8.  participation 

Utile  more  than  a  dull  thud. 

like  we're  not  even  here,"  was  the 
xanment  of  one  American  publlc-in- 

ofliclal. 

the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  ef- 

i  basic  error  lay  in  a  misunderstand - 

the  pert  of  the  Government  people 

of  the  nature  of  the  Paris  air  show. 

information  center  was  orga- 

ind  staffed  by  capable,  hard-working 

But  they  were  set  up  in  much  the 

that  they  might  service  a  trade  fair 

reiall  consumer  in-oducts,  where  there 

nitmbers  of  foreign  businessmen — dls- 

wholesalers,    importers,    and    the 

want  to  know  how  they  can  do 

with  American  firms.     The  aero- 

ausinees  is  quite  a  different  cup  of 

result  was  that  the  Government 

while  well  intended,  was  largely  inef- 

because  It  was  not  geared  to  the  mar- 

the  industry  it  was  serving.    Part  of 

must  go  to  industry,  as  well,  for 

to  make  its  specific  wants  and  needs 

to  the  Government. 

public-information  side,  It  was  not 
of  misunderstanding  the  prob- 
rhe  VJS.  Information  effort  was  sty- 
largely    because,    in    public-relations 
it  liad  so  Uttle  to  sell.    There  was  no 
p«rtlel  jatloti   by  the  National   Aeronautics 
and   Space   Administration,   whose    exhibits 


had  been  so  successful  at  previous  shows. 
U.S.  exhibits  were  overwhelmingly  military 
In  nature,  and  these — with  the  exception  of 
the  Lockheed  C-141,  the  Northrop  P-5,  the 
Hughes  OH-6A,  and  the  Lockheed  rlgld-rotor 
XH-61A — showed  little  that  had  not  been 
seen  before  at  Paris  shows. 

In  contrast,  Russia's  Vostok  space  capsule 
and  pioneer  Cosmonaut  Yuri  Gagarin  were 
drawing  capacity  crowds  even  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  show  officially  opened.  On  that  day, 
Thursday,  June  10,  Gagarin  autographed 
more  than  1,000  copies  of  a  four -color  Vostok 
iwochiore,  mostly  for  workers  at  the  show — 
truck  drivers,  carpenters,  waitresses,  and  the 
like,  plus  a  number  of  American  GI's.  l^e 
arrival  of  the  giant  Soviet  AN-22,  which 
someone  promptly  dubbed  "Daddybird,"  was 
the  last  straw  Insofar  as  the  frustrated 
Americans  were  concerned.  Mr.  Humphret 
and  the  astronauts  helped  save  the  day,  but 
even  this  visitation  was  no  substitute  for 
more  solid  evidence  of  VS.  advanced  tech- 
nological capabilities. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  U.S.  emphasis  on 
military  hardware  need  not  have  been  a 
negative  factor — had  the  latest  in  military 
equipment  been  available  for  display  and 
demonstration.  Any  one  of  three  advanced 
U.S.  aircraft,  for  example,  could  have  stolen 
the  show.  The  Llng-Temco-Vought  XC-142 
could  have  put  on  an  Impressive  V/STOL 
transitional  flight  demonstration.  Similarly, 
the  General  Dynamics /Grumman  F-111 
could  have  gone  through  Its  varlable-sweep- 
back  paces  before  an  influential  and  knowl- 
edgeable audience.  And  the  Lockheed 
YF-12A  could  have  given  a  preview  of  XJS. 
supersonic  transport  technology.  An  Apollo 
mockup,  a  Gemini,  or  even  a  Merctiry  capsule 
would  have  drawn  huge  crowds.  In  contrast, 
European  companies  and  governments 
showed  everything  new  they  had  and  flew  It 
if  it  was  fiyable. 

What  the  Paris  air  show  proved,  from  a  U.S. 
point  of  view,  is  that  Government  support, 
on  the  mechanical  and  administrative  side, 
is  not  meaningful  (1)  tmless  it  Is  geared  to 
the  needs  of  U.S.  indiistry;  and  (2)  unless 
It  is  supported  by  the  kind  of  policy  decisions 
that  utilize  the  Paris  showcase  for  what  It  Is. 

The  Paris  air  show  is  not  Just  another 
trade  show.  It  has  become  a  kind  of  inter- 
national aerospace  technological  Olympic 
games — with  dipl<»natlc  and  economic  over- 
tones. It  is  not  necessarily  a  great  market- 
place, as  many  indtistry  executives  will  pri- 
vately admit,  when  the  cost  of  participation 
is  measured  against  that  of  other  marketing 
methods.  But  It  Is  there,  it  has  grown  In 
size  and  importance,  and  it  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

There  Is  an  old  saying.  "It  doesn't  cost 
much  more  to  go  first  class."  In  the  future. 
If  the  United  States  Is  not  prepared  to  go 
first  class  at  the  Paris  air  show,  we  should 
stay  home. 


A  Strong  Home  Is  a  Strong  Nation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'  I    Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Llllle  Schus- 
ter In  Hanahan,  S.C,  dated  August  8, 
1965.  In  this  letter,  Mrs.  Schuster  has 
expressed  her  concern  about  the  current 
trend  of  events  In  America.  She  has 
coupled  her  concern  with  some  very  wise 
advice  that  she  has  requested  I  place  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 


I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Schuster  ad- 
dressed to  the  citizens  of  America 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hanahan,  S.C, 

August  8,  1965. 

Deab  CrrizxNs:  No  society  or  nation  u 
stronger  than  the  homes  that  make  up  that 
nation  or  society.  ' 

Until  every  man  and  woman  is  willing  to 
stand  before  God  and  his  neighbors  and  say; 
"We  are  united  'til  death  do  us  part,"  and 
every  parent  is  willing  to  say:  "You  are  my 
child  until  death  do  us  part,"  we  as  a  na- 
tion will  find  our  Government  corrupt.  De- 
mocracy,  values,  sharing,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  human  beings  must  be  taught  and 
learned  at  home.  Discipline  is  restraint  In 
attaining  a  goal  and  cotirtesy  is  nothing 
more  than  respect  for  yoxur  fellow  man. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  sanity  in  a  society. 
Sincerely, 

Ln.LIZ  SCHUSTEX. 


Crisis  in  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNSSSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10539,  which 
would  use  the  profits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  realize  from  the  recently 
passed  Coinage  Act  of  1965  for  research 
and  development  of  water  resources. 

Congress  must  act  soon  to  meet  the 
need  for  an  abimdant  water  supply  for 
personal  and  Industrial  uses.  Pointing 
up  the  crisis  we  face,  an  editorial  In  the 
August  21  Chattanooga  Times  calls  for 
immediate  attention  to  this  critical  prob- 
lem. Under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude the  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  : 

Cbisis  in  WATia 

In  New  York,  drastic  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  water  consumption  to  conserve 
it  for  essential  purposes.  In  Horlda,  grave 
concern  Is  felt  for  the  1.4-mllllon-acre  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  lest  the  subtropical 
swampy  wilderness  dry  out  and  burn  up. 

Both  situations  are  manifestations  of  the 
prolonged  drought  along  the  Nation's  east 
coast.  It  Is  already  of  4  years'  duration; 
meteorologists  predict  at  least  another  dry 
year. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  an  Increas- 
ingly critical  problem  of  assuring  usable 
water  resources.  Even  a  natural  abundance 
of  water  affords  no  guarantee  against  acute 
shortages.  Pollution  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  un- 
derground reservoirs  may  render  them  use- 
less for  drinking,  recreation,  or  industrial 
processing. 

If  and  when  pollution,  drought  and  flag- 
rant wastefulness  by  consiuners  occur  at  the 
same  time — as  they  have  In  some  areas — the 
resiilt  is  a  water  crisis.  And  the  United 
States  is  Ijeglnning  to  feel  the  pinch. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  one  of  the  best-watered 
countries  in  the  world  with  an  average  fall 
of  30  inches  a  year.  But  the  distribution 
is  uneven;  rainfall  is  ustially  more  tlian  ade- 
quate east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  skimpy 
elsewhere. 
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August  M,  li^oo  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

«.„„t.^nts  on  the  other  hand,  are  increas-     Appendix  of  the  RECORD,  DClieving  wus  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  making  the  company  the 

P^""".^  *,;«,,  the  noDulation.     It  is  est!  '        ""* "* 


.  »  faster  than  the  popvilatio 
^^if  that  American  rtvers  contain  six  times 
r^uch  P^uVlon  as  they  did  in  1900. 
wh^eS  the  population  has  Increased  only 
f«o  and  a  half  times  In  that  period. 

riSv  the  common  welfare  demands  ur- 
«S  atintlon  to  the  problem,  and  an  an- 
?!.„  t^pt  involves  people  and  governments 


to  be  of  general  interest. 
The  article  follows: 

BnXION-DOLLAR   CLTTB   SWHXS    RANK*— AODI- 

TTON  or  7  MEMBERS  Bknob  Clcb  Totai.  to 
67-    PRorrr-TO-SALES   Ratio   or   55   Mantj- 
rACTURINO    COMPANnS    JUMPS    0.3    Pebcent 
OvEH  1963  TO  7.4  Percent 
The    Influentlals    of   U.S.    Industry,    com- 


gwer  that  Involves  people 
1  le\ 

ater  Resovirces  riannuig  ni^u  v^  *«'"-.     -^  billion,  niunbered 

^ntly  Blgned_by_^P-sldent,j:ol^^;,,Vj     JJp^lintatlon  In  history. 


Nation's  eighth  ranking  firm  in  sales.    It  was 

18th  in  1963. 

In  the  automotive  field,  Chnrsler  sales 
lumped  22  percent  over  1963  and  put  the 
company  In  sixth  place  In  the  sales  cate- 
gory replacing  the  1963  sixth  place  winner. 
United  States  Steel.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
roster,  however,  a  $123  million  decrease  in 
1964    sent    American    Motors 


In   the   manufactiu^ng  category,   5   new- 


♦  oil  levels   from  the  local  to  the  national.  -"-    Xc^VI^uaT  sales  reach  or  exceed      sales    during    1964    sent    American    ""^™ 

at  all  levels,  from _  „,_„^^g  ^^^  of  1965.     Pf '^^,j„^^°^^b?«d  67  S  1964.  the  largest      plummeting  from  No.  44  position  to  No.  55 

in  the  list. 

Of  all  the  newcomers  to  manxif  acturlng  s 
exclusive  bUlion-dollar  club.  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor turned  In  the  best  performance  by  cap- 
turing 1  of  the  top  10  positions  In  3  of  the 
8  major  Indexes  (sales  change,  profit  to  sales, 
profit  to  stockholders'  equity) . 
Ten  top  billion-dollar  manufacturing  grants 
ranked  by  sales  and  profits 

(In  millions  1 

Sales 

General  Motors $16,997 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 10,815 

Ford  Motor  Co 9,671 

..General    Electric 4,941 

5.  Socony  Mobil *' ^E 

6.  Chrysler    Corp *' T?I 

7.  United    States    Steel 4,129 

8.  IBM 3-^^ 

9.  Gulf  OU  Oorp ,'    ,o 

10.  Western  Electric 3- 11° 

[In  miUions  of  dollars] 

Net  profit 
Motors $1,734.8 


The  Water  Resources  Plann 

S^r  policy.     It  gives  statutory  authority  to  ^g^'cr^i^mar"  Tractor,  D^w 'chemical, 

;^^m£gency  planning  <^^'^^^^J^J^  Sco  Steel.   Allied  Chemical  &  Aluminum 

Sei.  and  empowers  It  to  assess  the  adequacy  ^^     America)     and     1     oldtimer     (U5 

of  water  supplies  in  all  regions  of  the  coun  ^  >   brought  to  55  the  total  number  of 

^'oversee'^reglonal  '^^er  plans  and  eBteb-  ^^^^^  ,^^^,  division.     Another  new- 

114  standards   and   procedures   for   Federal  ^^^^  Federated  Department  Stores,  swelled 

water  projects.                                 _,^„„i    h^at  the  ranks  of  the  bllllon-dollar  club's  non- 

Speciflcally   authorized  are  [,efi<f ^L^'j^  manufacturing   division  to    12   during   1964. 

basin  commissions  on  which  '^^^^^^.f.^^  The   Nation's   55   bllllon-dollar   manufac- 

Stotes  would  be  represented.     Similar  inter-  ^^         businesses  rang  up  to  total  salM  of 

rtate  compacts  have  worked  well   In  otner  ^^gf^  t^imon  during  1964  and  their  combined 

assets    amounted    to    $120.6    biUion.      These 
same  companies  turned  in  a  recOTd  breaking 


"^e°'lSsTd?nt  caned  the  act  "a  valuable 
tool  for  planning  what  we  are  going  to  have 
Ho  at  every  level,"  and  so  It  Is.  But  the 
Sne  IS  fast  approaching  when  Planning  mi^t 
elve  way  to  action  If  we  are  to  avert  disaster. 
New  York  City's  chief  water  engineer,  for 
stance,  has  said  the  city  could  "run  mrt  of 
f  water"  by  next  February.  What  region 
irould  be  next?  V 


net  profit  total  of  $10.1  billion  and  produced 
a  collective  proflt-td-sales  ratio  of  7.4  per- 
cent Combined  sales  of  these  blue  chip 
companies  accounted  for  31  percent  of  aU 
U  S  manufacturing  sales.  Corporate  assete 
totaled  38  percent  of  all  V3.  manufacturing 
assets  The  bluebloods  of  U.S.  Industry  also 
produced  45  percent  of  all  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing profits  during  the  year. 

The  Petroleum  Industry,  represented  In  the 
census  by  11  companies,  continued  to  dom- 
inate the  list  of  bllllon-dollar  UjS.  corpora- 
tions     Oil   companies  captiured   50  percent 
of  the  top  10  positions  in  2  of  the  8  major 
Indexes— net  profits  and  assets.    In  addition, 
one    oil    company,    Texaco,    turned    in    the 
highest  profit- to-sales  ratio,  19.7  percent,  of 
any  bUlion-dollar  company  in  the  1964  list. 
General  MotOTS  remained  xuidlsputed  mon- 
arch of  US.  manvifacturlng  with  total  sales 
of  nearly  $17  billion  and  net  profits  of  $1.7 
bllUon      The  company  captured  first  place 
In  3  of  the  8  major  Indexes  (sales,  net  profits, 
employees)    and  placed  among  the  top   10 

"  additional  Indexes  (profit  to  ss 
profit    to    stockholders'    equity,    and    total 
assets) . 

However.  International  Business  Machines 
Oorp  appeared  as  the  overall  star  performer 
in  the  1964  list  of  bUlion-dollar  manufac- 
turers by  also  placing  among  the  top  10 
companies  In  6  of  the  8  major  Indexes.    IBM 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


BUUon  Dollar  Club  Swell*  Ranki 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Speaker,  a  recent  Issue  of  News  Frwit.  a    ^°£^ 'J^ttoS^Ttode^" (profit  tT^ia. 
magazine  published  mMithly  by  YEAK,  ^^    .-.., 

Inc..  of  New  York  City,  contains  inter- 
esting informatKMi  regarding  the  sales 
and  profits  of  some  of  the  largest  corpo- 
rations in  this  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
certain  portions  of  this  article  in  the 
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1.050.6 
577.4 
505.6 
471.4 
431.2 


1.  General 

2.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 

3.  Texaco,    Inc 

4.  Ford  Motor  Co 

5.  Du  Pont  E  I 

6.  IBM 

7.  Gulf  Oil   Corp _„„ 

8.  Standard  Oil  California 

9.  Socony     Mobil 

10.  General   Electric 

[In  percent] 

Profit  to  sales 

19.7 

16.9 


345.3 
294.2 
237.3 


1.  Texaco   Inc 

2.  Du  Pont  E  I 

3.  Standard  OU  Calif(»nla_— l»  * 

4.  Eastman    Kodak 

6.  IBM 

6.  CaterpUlar. 

7.\Gvilf  OU  Corp 

8.  General  Motors 

9.  Union  Carbide •'"•  * 

10    Standard  OU  New  Jersey 9^ 


15.1 
18.3 

10.7 
10.4 
10.2 


Rank 


1064 


1M3 


Company 


I'residems  namp 


Bales  1964 


Net  profit 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

fi 

7 

7 

a 

8 

10 

S 

0 

10 

11 

11 

8 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

16 

16 

14 

16 

18 

17 

17 

18 

18 

10 

10 

20 

21 

21 

26 

22 

25 

23 

22 

24 

28 

2f> 

23 

26 

27 

27 

34 

28 

30 

20 

30 

30 

30 

General  Motors --- 

Standard  Oil  of  -New  Jersey 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

General  Electric 

Socony  Mobile 

Chrysler  Corp --- 

United  States  Steel— ——---— 
InternationAl  Business  MadJines. 

Gull  Oil  Corp._ - — 

Western  Electric - 

Texaco,  Inc 

Dupont,  E.  1 — 

Swift  *  Co.  Jo- — 

Shell  Oil.. -Ti--- 

Standard  Oil,  Indiana 

Standard  Oil  of  California 

Westinghouse - 

Bethlehem  Steel 

International  Harvester 

North  American  Aviation 

Goodyear  Tire..  - -- 

Boeing  Co — 

National  Dairy 

Procter  &  Gamble.. 

Armour  &  Co 

Union  Carbide 

Radio  Corporation  of  Americs— 
General  Telephone  A  Etectric... 

Lockheed  Aircraft 

General  Dynamics 


J.  F.  Gordon --- 

J.  K.  Jamieson 

A.  R.  Miller - 

F.J.  Borch 

B.  Warner,  Jr 

LsTowsend 

Worthtagton. 

Al  Williams — - 

E.  Broctett — 

P.  A.  Gorman 

M.J.  Epley— 

L.  Copeland 

R.  W.  Reneker 

M.E.Spaght 

Swearingen 

O.N.  Miller.. 

A.  K.  McCord- 

S.  S.  Cort 

H.  O.  Bercher 

J.  L.  Atwood 

R.  De  Young 

W.M.Allen 

J.  Wetenhall 

H.J.  Morgens- 

B.W.  Wilson 

B.  Mason,  Jr 

B.  Kngstrom 

IfcH.Wsnier 

D.Hsoghton - 

Roger  Lewis 


Miiiion* 
S16,9»7 
>  10,  815 
1  9.  671 
4.041 
>4.  499 
4.287 
4.120 
13,239 
>3,174 
3,118 
12.900 
2,786 
2,610 
12,332 
12.318 
12.286 
^  1271 
2.241 
2,100 
2.187 
2,011 
1.060 
1,020 
1,013 
1,887 
1,870 
1,03 
1.774 
1,601 
1,680 


Percent  profit; 
tosales 


Number  ft 
plants 


MUUon* 
$1,734.8 
l,0&a6 
505.6 
237.3 
204.2 
213.8 
336.8 
431.2 
305.1 
152.8 
577.4 
471.4 
25.1 
108.2 
104.9 
345.3 
76.7 
147.9 
08.7 
40.3 
100.2 
45.3 
63.8 
130.8 
22.8 
180.1 
83.6 
136.6 
45.1 
42.6 


ia2 

0.7 
6.2 
4.8 
6.6 
5.0 
6.7 
13.3 
10.4 
4.0 
10.7 
16.0 
LO 
8.5 
&4 
15.1 
S.4 
C« 
4.6 
2.3 
5.0 
2.3 
3.3 
&8 
1.2 
10.1 
4.6 
7.7 
2-8 
2.7 


125 
64 
7C 

21U 
21 
76 


13 
44 

11)4 


6 
4? 
« 

64 
30 
43 


6.'' 


65 

lie 

488 

37 
•2 

I.*" 
ITO 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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31 
38 
36 
33 
46 
34 
4« 
41 
43 
47 
33 
40 
42 
48 
30 
37 
30 
S3 
50 
52 
S5 
54 
51 
40 
44 


Company 


Int«nukti<mal  Teleptaaa«  &  Telegraph . 

MoDaanto  CbemieaL 

General  Foods - 

Firestotw  Tire 

Borden  Co 

Sperry  Rand 

Republic  Steel -. 

Continental  Oil  Co 

International  Paper 

Eastman  Kodak 

United  Airrraft 

American  Can — 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Burlington  Industries 

Continental  Can 

Sinclair  Oil 

Cities  Service -- 

Caterplller : 

U.S.  Rubber - - 

Dow  Chemical 

Armoo  Steel 

Allied  Chemical 

Alcoa. 


President's  name 


Oene»l  T^  &  Rubber. 
American  MotOTS 


Total. 


8.  Oeneen.. 
H.  Sommer. 
C.  Marks- - 
Firestone... 
R.  Elliott... 
F.  Vickers.. 
F.  Patton... 
McCollum.. 
M.  Fearing. 
.  S.  Vaughn. 
P.  Qwlnn... 

C.  Stolk.... 

Learned 

F.  Myers.... 
L.  Hazard.. 
Steiniger 

E.  Warren... 

Rlackie 

R.  Villa 

D.  Dean.... 
T.  Johnson. 
M.  Brown. . 

D.  Harper... 
O.  O'NelL. 
Abemethy.. 


Sales  19M 


MiUion* 
1,642 
1,350 
1,338 

'  1, 316 
1,203 
1,279 
1,273 

■1,268 
1,249 
1,237 
1.236 
1,226 

1  1,207 
1,206 
1,198 

>  1. 187 

'  1, 170 
1,161 
1,087 
1,077 
1,064 
1,043 
1,037 
1,027 

'1,009 


137, 4S5 


Net  profit 


MittionM 
63.2 
114.9 

83.5 
79.0 
45..") 
26.7 
72.3 

100.1 
81.3 

187.2 
29.1 
46.9 

115.0 
50.9 
48.9 
58.7 
84.6 

123.8 
30.1 
93.8 
74.4 
81.0 
60.8 
36.9 
26.2 


10, 110. 6 


Percent  profit 
to  sales 


4.1 
8.5 
6.2 
6.0 
3.5 
2.1 
5.7 
7.9 
6.5 

15.1 
2.4 
3.8 
9.5 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
7.2 

10.7 
2.8 
8.7 
7.0 
7.8 
6.9 
3.0 
2.0 


7.4 


Number  of 
plants 


200 

40 

100 

110 


95 

40 

IS 

M 

19 

10 

112 

3t 

IM 

104 

6 

5 

16 


95 
66 
41 
14 
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American  Telephone  4  Telegraph I  H.  L  Romnes. 

Sears  Roebuck I  C  Baker 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.. Byron  Jay. 


Safeway  Stores R.  A.  Magowan. 

Kroger  Co ;  J.  E.  Davis 

Penney,  J.  C.  Co j  R.  H.  Jordan 

Ward,  Montgomery '  R.  E.  Brooker ... 

Woolworth,  F.  W i  J.  k.  Wood 

Federated  Department  Stores i !  R.  I>a7Anis. 

National  Tea  Co ^ -.. I  N.  Stepelton 

Acme  Markets,  Inc. -.J '  P.  J.  Cupp 


Food  Fair  Stores. 
Total. 


Louis  .Stein. 


$10,306 
5.  740 
fl,  189 
■-',  818 
•J,  31^8 
2.  079 
1,697 
1,338 
1,215 
1, 123 
1,119 
],  105 

36,057 


$1,710.6 
304.1 

r<7. 5 

.'■.0.0 
27.9 
68.3 
21.9 
57. 8 
64.5 
10.6 
13.6 
7.4 


2,  394.  1 


16.6 
6.3 
1.1 
1.8 
1.2 
3.3 
1.3 
4.3 
5.3 

.9 
1.2 

.7 


6.0 


802 

4,  Sit 

2,099 

1,424 

1,67« 

S12 

2,395 

85 

973 

862 

480 


xclude  excise  tax. 


-  Sales  include  servic*  and  rentals. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or  XKNTUCXT 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOTiday.  August  23. 1965 

C  TRT.P 


The  country  can  ill  afFord  to  lose  men 
of  the  character,  ability,  stature,  and 
leadership  of  this  great  American,  and  I 
feel  that  he  has  been  rewarded  with  a 
special  crown  of  glory  in  that  great  man- 
sion on  high.  To  his  loved  ones,  I  extend 
my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 

b^yond  adequate  expression  by  the 

fur  dear  colleague,  Clarence  J. 

Ohio. 

han  20  years  ago  I  first  met  this 

gentleman  of  honor,  dedlca- 

inf^lllgence,    and    integrity.     My 

for  him  grew  steadily  with  the 

years,  imtU  I  treasured  his 

as  one  of  the  finer  and  most 

possessions  of  my  life.    While 

of  (^poslte  political  faiths,  nev- 

Clarence     Brown     merited 

From  me  and  from  all  of  our 

on  either  side  of  the  aisles,  as 

ijesponsible  and  intelligent  people 

the  land.     His  lofty  ideals 

squarely  in  the  realm  of  kings 

understanding    sincerity    and 

toward  his  fellow  man  kept 

with  the  oxnmon  touch.   To 

was  to  love  him,,  and  to  ob- 

in  debate  was  a  revelation  and 

in  itself.    He  was  greatest 

odds  appeared  insurmountaUe 

rfqulred  courage  to  adhere  to  his 


The  Late  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown 


imtued 


h  m 
hijQ 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSaC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, permit  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Ohio  and  others  throughout  the 
Nation  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  friend, 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  devoted  American,  a  colleague 
who  fought  for  the  principles  in  which 
he  believed. 

He  was  a  great  legislator  who  weighed 
carefully  the  alternatives  on  all  public 
issues. 

I  was  very  fond  of  Clarence  Brown. 
He  was  friendly,  cooperative  and  helpful. 
We  frequently  differed  on  legislative 
matters,    but    our    personal    friendship 


transcended  partisanship.  We  shall  all 
miss  him. 

Along  with  Speaker  McCorhack,  I  re- 
cently went  to  see  Congressman  Brown 
while  he  was  in  Bethesda  NavsJ  Hospital 
He  seemed  to  be  coming  along  well  and 
was  talking  on  the  telephone,  attending 
to  his  duties  even  there.  He  expressed 
the  hojpe  that  he  would  soon  be  returning 
to  the  Congress  and  so  the  news  of  his 
passing  was  indeed  distressing. 

Congressman  Brown  served  well  his 
district,  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Nation. 
He  was  most  conscientious.  History  will 
mark  the  career  of  Clarence  Brown,  as 
distinguished  legislator. 

I  extend  to  his  family  an  expression  of 
deepest  sympathy  in  his  passing. 


New  Use  for  Dmg  Saves  Philadelphia  Girl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  in- 
frequently we  hear  drug  firms  charged 
with  excessive  profitmaking  on  new  dis- 
coveries which  are  needed  to  save  lives. 

Not  Infrequently  we  read  of  the  cold- 
ness of  corporate  operations. 


August  2Jf,  1965 
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In  my  district  there  is  a  drug  firm  of 
which  I  am  not  imduly  proud.  In  two 
instances  recently  this  firm  showed  that 
it  has  a  heart— that  it  serves  humanity— 
and  I  feel  that  it  should  be  recognized. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  articles.  One  from  the 
Evansville  Courier  of  August  11,  and  one 
from  the  Evansville  Press  of  August  13, 
1965.  Both  articles  show  the  interest  and 
concern  of  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.,  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
they  will  go  to  be  of  service. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Evansville   (Ind.)    Courier, 
Aug.  11,  1965] 
Local  Firm  Aids  Victim 

A  Mead  JohiMon  &  Oo.  product  was  rushed 
to  XJsbon,  Portugal,  this  week  to  aid  an 
Infant  girl  with  phenylketonuria  (PKU) . 

Two  Indiana  companies,  competitors  In  the 
pbarmaceutlcal  industry,  were  actually  In- 
volved In  the  swift  action  to  help  the  child. 

PKU  IB  an  inherited  inability  to  properly 
metabolize  a  certain  amino  acid.  It  sta-lkes 
only  about  1  In  20,000  births.  But  unless 
it  Is  detected  and  treated  In  early  infancy, 
the  child's  brain  development  will  be  slowed 
and  the  child  will  be  mentally  retarded. 

With  treatment,  chances  of  normal  devel- 
opment are  greatly  enhanced. 

The  defect  was  discovered  during  a  routine 
examination,  using  a  teet  mantifactured  by 
Ames  Co..  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  Miles  Labora- 
tories, Elkhart,  Ind.  Oolnclden tally,  the 
child  Is  the  daughter  of  an  employee  of  an 
Ames  Co.  distributor  In  Portugal. 

None  of  the  special  formula  called 
Lofenalac,  made  by  Mead  Johnson  &  Oo.,  was 
available  in  Portugal,  however. 

A  cable  was  sent  to  the  president  of  Ames 
Co.,  vfho  called  the  Evansville  firm.  Within 
hours,  tvTO  separate  shipments  of  the  product 
were  on  their  way  to  Lisbon,  one  by  air  from 
Evansville  and  one  from  the  Mead  Johnson 
subsidiary  In  France. 

[Prom  the  EvansvlUe  (Ind.)   Press,  Aug.  13, 
1965] 

Newt  Use  foe  Drug  Saves  Philadelphia 

Girl — Mead  Johnson  Product 

(By  Ed  Kllngler) 

A  pretty  17-year-old  Philadelphia  girl  is 
alive  today  because  her  physician  ventured 
a  new  use  for  an  established  drug  from 
Mead  Johnson  &  Co. 

Once  the  clinical  decision  had  been  made 
to  undertake  the  experiment,  the  Evans- 
ville pharmaceutical  firm  cooperated  with  a 
dramatic  Jet  flight  of  necessary  drug  sup- 
plies, accompanied  by  a  staff  physician  who 
is  a  specialist  In  Its  use. 

The  story  came  to  light  today  concerning 
the  young  patient  in  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  suffering  frcan  cystic  fibrosis. 
Her  physician  has  described  her  condition 
as  "the  most  complicated  case  of  cystic  fi- 
brosis I've  ever  seen." 

Cystic  fibrosis  is  a  disorder,  usually  in- 
herited, causing  the  body  to  secrete  an  ab- 
normal mucus  that  eventually  thickens  and 
becomes  obstructive.  Usually  it  is  found 
choking  the  tiny  tubes  in  the  lungs,  but  it 
also  can  collect  in  the  digestive  tract. 

In  tills  case  the  patient  had  been  hos- 
pitalized for  an  abscess  in  the  right  lung, 
considered  a  rare  complication  of  cystic 
fibrosis.  But  she  also  developed  a  mucous 
obstruction  in  the  Intestinal  tract — a  con- 
dition usually  corrected  by  surgery. 

Her  danger  became  acute,  because  of  the 
poor  state  of  her  general  health  ruled  out 
surgery. 

The  doctor  faced  a  dilemma:  It  was  un- 
likely she  could  survive  the  surgery;  equally 
unlikely  she  could  survive  without  it.  The 
only  possible  solution  was  to  try  something 
new  and  the  agent  he  selected  was  MuCTwayirt. 


Two  years  ago  Mead  Jolinson  Laboratories 
developed  and  started  marketing  the  drug, 
designed  specifically  to  liquefy  mucus,  and 
is  normally  released  Into  the  respiratory 
passages  in  spray  form.  It  was  so  effective 
the  pharmaceutical  trade  rated  It  one  of 
the  tour  top  drug  discoveries  of  the  year. 

Since  inhalation  would  not  reach  the  in- 
testinal tract,  the  physician  would  have  to 
rely  on  Irrigation  by  tube,  which  called  for 
quantities  of  Mucomyst  far  beyond  normal 
demand. 

At  11  ajn.  the  physician  telephoned  Mead 
Johnson  Laboratories,  not  only  for  advice, 
but  about  the  possibility  of  immediate  de- 
livery of  adequate  supplies. 

At  12:50  pjn.  the  Mead  Johnson  Jet  left 
Evansville  with  the  drug  and  with  It  went 
Dr.  Earl  T.  Lewis,  associate  director  of  clini- 
cal research  and  an  expert  in  the  \ise  of  the 
drug. 

At  2:20  p.m.  the  plane  was  in  Pliiladelphia, 
600  miles  from^  Evansville. 

At  3:30  pjn.,  less  than  5  hours  after  the 
physician  made  tils  phone  call,  the  patient's 
intestinal  tract  was  l>eing  IrTlgated  through 
nasal  and  rectal  tubes. 

Two  days  later  the  tubes  were  removed — 
the  obstruction  had  been  dissolved. 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Lawyers' 
Lobby  Sends  President  Telegram  Con- 
cerning Mississippi  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  a  group  of  attorneys 
who  liave  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  professional  training  to  represent 
citizens  who  have  been  arrested  for  as- 
serting their  constitutional  rights,  came 
to  Washington  to  inform  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  importance  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi challenge.  I  hope,  and  trust, 
that  this  House  will  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  and  vote  on  this 
issue,  already  long  delayed. 

The  attorneys  who  were  here,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion Lawyers'  lobby,  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  President  stating  their  views,  and  I 
insert  a  cc*>y  of  that  wire  to  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record: 

Attgust  17.  1965. 

Mb.  Prbstoknt:  The  recent  tragic  events 
in  Loe  Angles  demonstrate  that  many  of 
America's  Negroes  feel  that  they  have  no 
place  in  our  society.  While  we  must  con- 
demn any  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  we 
must  also  try  and  und«-stand  the  forces  that 
liave  erupted  in  that  city  and  are  latent 
elsewhere:  relegated  to  second-class  citizen- 
ship by  a  history  of  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion, terrorized  in  the  rural  South,  and  stifled 
in  the  ghettoes  of  the  North  and  West,  these 
Negro  Americans  feel  only  anger,  frustra- 
tion, and  hopelessness.  They  have  lost  their 
faith  in  the  hlstprtc  promise  of  America. 

Now  pending  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  challenge  to  the  seating  of  the 
Mississippi  House  delegation.  Responding 
to  the  exhortations  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, Misslasippl's  disenfranchised  Negro 
cltlnenB  have  chosen  the  path  of  constitu- 
tionally defined  protest.  They  seek  a  guar- 
antee of  their  right  to  vote  and  so  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  political  life  of  their  Nation. 


You  yoxirself,  Mr.  President,  have  stated 
that  the  Los  Angeles  riots  have  damaged 
America's  image  at  home  and  abroad.  Ac- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  unseat  the  Illegally 
elected  Mississlpplans  would  constitute  a 
much-needed  reaffirmation  of  the  basic  con- 
stitutional principles  by  wliich  we  govern 
ourselves.  The  Mississippi  contested  election 
cases  of  1965  chaUenge  not  only  the  seating 
of  the  five  Congressmen,  but  the  very  In- 
tegrity of  our  representative  democracy. 

Although  this  Is  a  matter  on  which  only 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  act,  yours 
iS'the  office  tliat  embodies  the  moral  con- 
science of  the  Nation.     We,  participants  in 
the    ACLU   lawyers'    lobby   who   have   come 
to   Washington    to   ask   for   a  vote   on    the 
Mississippi  challenge  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, call  upon  you  to  lend  the  dignity  and 
moral  Influence  of  your  office  to  this  end. 
Joiin  de  J.  Pemberton,  John  Pratt,  Carl 
Rachlin,      Arthur      Kinoy,      William 
Kunstler,  Claudia  Sliropshlre,  Morton 
Stavis,  'William  Higgs,  James  Laflerty, 
Jeremiah   Guttman,  Ernst  Rosenber- 
ger,    Fred    Reinhelmer,    Carol    SUver, 
Martin   Berger.    Arnold   Weiss,    Harry 
Lohstroh,  John  Thome.  Marvin  Kess- 
ler,   Annette   Plnsky,   Peter   Marcuse, 
Thomas     Seymour,     Robert     Boehm, 
Barney  Rosensteln.  Leslie  Finch,  Mu- 
riel Finch,  Leland  Rayson,  Anna  Lang- 
ford,   Esther  Frankel,  Bruce  Waltzer, 
William    Eiston,    Peter    Weiss.    Ralph 
Werner,    David   Hoffman,    Jesse    Mos- 
kowltz.   Max   Millman,   Daniel   Shert- 
zer,  Frank  Nikolay,  Robert  Lentz,  WU- 
iiam    Crane,    Stanley   Robins,    Philip 
Hiisenrad.  Dorothy  Liff,  J.  A.  Jordan, 
Sherwin    Kaplan,    Nancy    Stern,    Jim 
Kittsiy. 


Federal  Government  and  Colorado : 
ners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


Part- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auintst  24, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  negligent  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment  and  the  State  of 
Colorado  in  keeping  gambling  illegal  in 
Colorado  thus  making  gambling's  lucra- 
tive profits  available  to  the  undercover 
crime  syndicates. 

Last  year  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Colorado  came  to  $17  million.  More 
significant — and  more  menacing — is 
Colorado's  illegal  gambling.  Testimony 
before  the  McClellan  committee  indi- 
cated that  off-track  betting  comes  to 
about  $50  billion  annually  throughout 
the  Nation,  with  this  figure  accounting 
for  only  some  42  percent  of  the  national 
annual  illegal  gambling  total,  which 
would  thus  be  $120  billion.  On  a  pcHJU- 
latlon  basis,  illegal  gambling  in  Colorado 
would  come  to  about  $1.2  billion  a  year, 
so  that  Colorado  Ls  really  a  mountain  of 
underworld  lucre.  The  mob  cuts  itself 
10  percent  of  the  illegal  gambling  take 
which  means  that  illegal  gambling  is 
bankrolling  a  large  spectrum  of  vice. 
Govemment-nm  gambling  would  siphon 
these  moneys  from  mob  treasuries  put- 
ting   gambling    revenues    to   work    for 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HdN.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  uesday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  HjlNSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Coimcil  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
carried  sn  editorial  which  described  a 
tour  take  n  by  members  of  the  Nonpareil 
staff  thr>ugh  same  of  the  dilapidated 
areas  of  heir  city. 
Although  the  725  substandard  homes 
1  Bluffs  may  seem  almost  an  in- 
number  to  my  colleagues  who 
large  cities,  it  is  evidence  of  a 
problem  to  the  people  of  Council 
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a  Hoasing  Program  in  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa 
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[Prom   tlje    Council   Bluffs   Nonpareil. 
24.  1965] 


eased  to  see  that  the  Nonpareil 

the  need  for  some  sort  of  hous- 

whether   it   be   State   or 


of  the  importance  and  time- 

this  editorial,  I  offer  it  for  the 

my  colleagues.    The  editorial 
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an  opportunity  last  week  to  take 

Council  Bluffs,  gtilded  by  the  Coun^ 

City    Engineer    Bill    Prueh.     Be- 

<r.  Prueh's  personal  knowledge  of 

proje  :ted  changes  In  the  city,  such  as 

Highway   System,   additional 

Improvement  of  present  streets. 
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tude  of  the  changes  now  going  on. 

few  the  near  future.  In  Council 
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of  ttie  city.     Having  these  homes 

by  qualified  individuals  Is  an 

indeed,  and  is  an  experience  in 

people  should  participate. 

an  estimated  300  of  725  homes  in 

Aluffs  tbat  are  classified  as  dllapl- 

qouncil  Bluffs,  with  4.1  percent  of 

in  a  dilapidated  condition,  has 

percent  more  homes  In  this  cate- 

the  national  average  and  about 

more  tlian  Omaha. 

evident  that  some  action  must  be 

alleviate     this     condition.     The 

this  city  is,  to  a  great  extent, 

upon  curing  some  of  the  more 

and  this  large  number  of  homes 

human  habitation  Is  certainly  one 

at  the  present  time. 
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ght  of  so  much  human  misery  in 
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changes  now  in  the  planning  stage,  all  of 
them  major  improvements,  are  projected 
for  the  next  few  years,  we  can  expect  a 
vast  new  rebirth  of  the  entire  urban  area. 

As  the  Interstate  System  becomes  a  fact 
In  Council  Bluffs,  areas  which  are  now 
blighted  will  be  renewed  and  will  become 
great  assets  in  the  residential  and  Industrial 
growth  of  the  community.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  city  authorities  and  the  planning 
committee  to  suggest  and  recommend  ac- 
tions which  will  make  this  growth  more  uni- 
form and  enable  this  rebirth  of  rundown 
areas  to  take  place  as  fast  as  possible. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  proposed  by  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  It  would  be  hiding 
our  heads  in  the  sand  to  say  that  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal  programs  would 
not  be<  of  great  advantage  in  the  overall 
upgrading  of  the  entire  Council  Bluffs  com- 
munity. 

Although  it  would  be  easy  to  sit  content 
in  our  self -righteousness  and  reject  all  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  help  cities  help 
themseves,  inaction  at  this  time  would  slow 
down  the  encMTnous  growth  that  Is  possible 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  real  truth  is 
that  public  housing  and  xirban  renewal 
programs  have  helped  many  cities  solve  the 
problems  now  facing  Council  Bluffs. 


Adversary  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24,  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  entitled  "Adversary  Sys- 
tem" by  Richard  L.  Strout: 

Adversary  System 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

In  7  months  Congress  has  passed  a  backlog 
of  20  years'  legislation  which  it  make  take  20 
more  years  to  learn  how  to  administer. 

For  administrative  complexity,  the  country 
has  hardly  seen  anything  like  the  present. 
One  remembers  the  attack  on  the  mess  In 
Washington  in  the  New  E>eal.  A  bigger  out- 
cry may  develop  now.  There  Is  no  partisan 
bias  in  this  reporter's  appraisal  of  the  prob- 
lem ahead.  But  he  would  guess  that  before 
long  the  Republicans  would  be  throwing 
themselves  on  examples  of  duplications  and 
contradictions,  of  inefficiencies  and  p>erhaps 
corruption,  that  develop  with  sweeping  new 
legislation.  In  fact  we  are  beginning  to  see 
this  in  the  administration  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

It  is  not  one  new  administrative  night- 
mare, It  is  half  a  dozen.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  theoretically  ends  ancient  barriers  to 
Negro  voting.  A  majority  of  Congress,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  approve.  But  the 
machinery  involves  courts.  Justice  Depart- 
ment men  and  Federal  registrars.  It  pro- 
poses a  social  revolution,  and  a  revolution 
that  has  to  be  administered. 

There  is  medicare,  too.  A  few  Federal 
regulatory  bureaucracy  is  Indicated.  Wheth- 
er there  are  enough  hospitals,  nurses  and 
doctors  to  run  the  new  program  remains  to 
be  seen.  Almost  anybody  can  feel  that  out- 
side the  harbor  bar  there  Is  choppy  weather. 
The  new  general  education  bill  is  another 
example.  It  may,  or  may  not,  have  skirted 
the  sensitive  Issue  of  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools.  It  will  be  appraised  when  the  new 
program  is  tackled. 


The  housing  bill  Institutes  an  elaborate 
and  complex  system  of  Federal  rent  sub- 
sidies. It  hasn't  been  tried  before;  It  is 
brand  new.  With  the  best  will  In  the  world 
there  are  tricky  problems  of  administration. 
There  is  a  brand  new  department  of  urban 
affairs  and  related  matters.  High  time, 
sponsors  exclaim.  Yes.  but  the  new  depart- 
ment must  settle  down  among  the  other  de- 
partments, and  Its  workers  reach  accommo- 
dation with  other  Federal  agents. 

Equal  to  all  others  put  together,  perhaps, 
are  the  manifold  activities  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  These  range  from  Appalachla  re- 
vival to  tentative  promulgation  of  birth  con- 
trol information  and  betterment  of  life  In 
ghettos. 

Well,  we  have  a  lively  time  ahead  of  us. 
Many  Congressmen  think  the  great  batch 
of  legislation  overdue.  The  public  seems  to 
agree.  But  learning  to  administer  this  kind 
of  program  efficiently  is  another  matter.  We 
found  that  out  In  the  New  Deal. 

If  this  reporter  Is  right  the  same  old  cycle 
of  American  politics  lies  ahead.  Normally 
it  is  In  two  stages;  there  Is  a  period  of  in- 
novation. That  la  occurring  now  under  the 
Democrats.  Later  comes  the  period  of  con- 
solidation. The  Republicans  traditionally 
have  come  to  the  front  then.  If  my  forecast 
is  correct,  there  will  be  an  Interval  of  some 
years  while  the  present  tremendous  pro- 
grams get  underway.  ,' 

Then  faults  and  contradictions  will  show 
up.  No  opposition  party  wwth  its  salt  will 
fail  to  point  these  out,  and  exploit  them. 

WiU  voters  grow  increasingly  restive?  Will 
they  argue  ultimately  that  "It's  time  for  a 
change,"  or  time  "to  throw  the  rascals  out?" 

Well,  that's  the  way  the  cycle  has  gone  in 
the  past  under  the  adversary  system  or  two- 
party  American  Government. 


Prelude  to  Labor  Day:  Work  Is  Law  of 
Nahire — A  Five-Star  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  Labor  Day  fast  approaching,  I 
thinic  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the 
philosophical  and  human  values  inher- 
ent in  work. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  elo- 
quently in  a  letter  to  the  editor — Mr. 
John  Seigenthaler — of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  written  by  P.  H.  Treadway, 
of  Nashville,  Term.,  and  published  Au- 
gust 18.  1965. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  believing  It  to  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  all  men  everywhere  in  our  great 
Nation. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  follows : 
Life  of  Ease  Is  Not  fob  Ant  Man 

To  the  Editor  : 

"This  Is  the  gospel  of  labor, 

ring  It,  ye  bells  of  the  kirk; 
"The  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from  above. 

to  live  with  the  men  who  work." 
—Henry  Van  Dyke  (1852-1933) 
Who  are  these  men  who  work?  September 
6  is  a  national  holiday  for  them.  In  1894, 
President  Grover  Cleveland  signed  Into  law 
a  bill  declaring  the  first  Monday  In  Septem- 
ber a  national  holiday  honoring  "people  who 
work."     Those  who  work  include  all  classes 
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fw«n  the  lowest  paid  unskilled  worker  to  the 
Sdent  of  the  United  States.    Work  Is  not 
^ssarlly  unpleasant.    Play  is  work  if  the 
player  gets  paid  for  It. 
*^  Thomas  Carlylevsrrote: 

''AH  work,  even  cotton  spinning,  Is  noble. 
.  »  •  A  life  of  ease  Is  not  for  any  man." 

Observation  of  Labor  Day  in  the  United 
states  and  Canada  differs  from  thal^  In  Eu- 
rooe  in  that  all  classes  take  part  in  it.  Fac- 
t/^ries   stores,  offices  and  banks  are  closed. 

OrKanized  labor  plays  an  important  role 
in  our  national  economy.  The  high  demands 
for  labor  together  with  labor  organizations 
have  secured  better  pay.  better  working  con- 
ditions, and  many  other  benefits  for  the 
workers.  The  custom  of  working  from  sun- 
iin"  tin  "sundown"  or  from  "can"  till  "cant" 
in  industry  went  out  with  the  stagecoach. 

In  1923  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
.tartled  conservatives  by  cutting  its  workday 
from  12  hours  to  10.  There  were  dire  predic- 
tions that  all  this  extra  leisure  would  lead  to 
the  ruination  of  the  laboring  man.  Some  are 
now  positive  that  automation  will  deprive 
many  workers  of  means  of  making  a  living. 
However,  we  continue  to  make  progress.  One 
business  leader  said  recently:  "We  have  to 
keep  running  to  stand  still." 

Jet  passenger  planes  of  today  have  a  cruis- 
ing speed  of  more  than  600  miles  an  hour. 
The  U.S.  spaceship  Gemini  3  attained  a  speed 
of  17,500  miles  an  hour. 

Remarkable  improvements  such  as  these 
do  not  Just  happen.  They  are  the  result  of 
tiring  mental  and  physical  labor  by  millions 
of  patriotic  workers.  These  are  the  "people 
who  work."  ^      ^.     ^^. 

Because  of  their  dally  striving  for  the  bet- 
ter things  In  life,  our  country  will  remam  a 
great  democracy. 

So,  on  tHis  holiday  for  working  people, 
let  us  rejoice  that : 

"The  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from  above, 
to  live  with  the  men  who  work." 

P.  H.  Treadwat. 


interest  and  the  interest  of  the  Nation.  Pot 
your  future,  and  your  children's  future,  de- 
pend upon  It." 

In  these  words,  the  President  touched  the 
heart  of  the  clvU  rights  problem  as  it  exists 
m  the  wake  of  legislation  barring  discrimina- 
tion In  almost  any  form. 

Laws  do  not  automatically  creaie  equal 
rights  for  anyone.  Neither  do  good  inten- 
tions. At  most,  they  only  create  the  climate 
in  which  equality  can  thrive. 

Negroes  have  shown  understandable  zeal 
and  for  the  most  p^rt,  commendable 
restraint  In  their  drive  for  fair  treatment 
under  the  law.  Now.  as  the  President  im- 
plied they  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  responsibility  and  self-discipline 
go  along  with   full   citizenship. 


A  Time  for  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, August  9,  after  the  signing  of  the 
historical  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 — 
and  before  the  tragic  events  of  Los 
Angeles— the  Memphis  Press-Sclmitar 
and  other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
published  a  wise,  temperate  and  percep- 
Uve  editorial  entitled  "A  Time  for 
Citizenship." 

The  thesis  of  that  brief  message  was 
that  self -discipline  and  restraint  are  as 
essential  in  the  fight  for  full  liberty  as 
zeal,  courage,  and  a  willingness  to 
demonstrate. 

Today  I  offer  that  editorial  for  entry 
in  the  Record  so  that  It  may  achieve  the 
wide  circulation  which  it  deserves: 
IProm  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
Aug.  9.  1965) 
A  Time  for  Crri7,ENSHiP 
President   Johnson   has   some   strong   and 
sensible  advice  for  Negroes  as  he  signed  the 
historic  voting  rights  bill. 

Protests,  marches  and  demonstrations  are 
not  enough  to  achieve  legitimate  Negro  goals, 
the  President  said,  and  went  on: 

"You  must  register.  Yo;i  must  vote.  And 
you  must  learn,  so  your  choice  advances  your 


People  Must  Dare  To  Protect  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOEWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'1 1\  ES 

Tuesday,  August  24,  1965 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  August  20. 
1965: 

People  Must  Dare  To  Protect  Nation- 
Pastor  Proposes  Me:ans  of  Covntering 
Insurrection 

(Edttor's  Note.— In  a  desire  to  satisfy 
numerous  requests  that  have  come  to  the 
San  Diego  Union  for  publication  of  the 
timely  sermon  deUvered  Sunday  by  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts  at  St.  James  By- 
the-Sea  Episcopal  Church  In  La  Jolla,  a 
shortened  version  Is  presented  herewith.) 
(By  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts) 
I  believe  that  many  Christians  are  des- 
perately confused  about  what  their  position 
should  be  In  respect  to  the  holocaust  of  riots 
through  which  we  are  passing. 

That  they  are  confused  Is  readily  under- 
standable when  one  looks  about  and  reads 
and  listens. 

No  later  than  last  Friday  evening,  the 
bishop  of  California  U  reported  as  having  in 
San  Diego  said  that  "if  people  are  kept  busy 
making  tilings  for  the  ladles'  bazaar  they 
feel  holy  and  good  even  though  they  may 
deny  persons'  rights  to  be  persons."  And 
he  Is  quoted  further  as  saying:  "The  secu- 
larist Is  Just  a  nasty  fellow  when  he  demon- 
strates for  clvU  rights." 

You  wUl  note  that  the  Right  Reverend  Sir 
leaves  quite  blank — at  least  In  his  published 
remarks— wtiat  constitutes  demonstrating 
for  civil  rights.  He  hereby  leaves  his  readers 
with  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  any  dem- 
onstration Involving  ClvU  disobedience 
should  be  supported  and  accepted  by 
Christians. 

If   he  draws  a  line  anywhere,   we   simply 

dont  know  It — and  hence  we  are  confused 

at   what   position  a  Christian   should  take. 

But   let  us  look  at  another  ecclesiastical 

aberration. 


lavvbreakinc 

There  has  been  advanced  by  various  philo- 
sophical followers  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sug- 
gestions ever  made  In  Anglo-Saxon  or  Ameri- 
can legal  annals.  As  a  mixture  of  sophistry 
and  Boft-headedness,  brewed  by  nonlegal  or 
corroded  legal  minds,  I  assert  that  this  sug- 
gestion has  spawned  the  present  wave  of  des- 
truction now  sweeping  the  country. 

In  brief,  this  proposed  doctrine  is  that  if 
any  citizen,  after  meditation,  ccmfies  to  the 


conclusion  that  any  law  is  unjuat— and 
further  concludes  that  If  apprehended  he  u 
willing  to  accept  the  penalty  Impoeed  for  vio- 
lation of  the  law— then  it  becomes  morally 
justiflable  to  break  the  law  openly  and  noto- 
riously. 

Of  course,  the  worst  thing  about  ttiis  doc- 
trine IB  that  again  there  are  no  dividing  lines 
in  it.  If  it  is  vaUd  for  a  small  vloIaU<».  it 
applies  equally  to  a  more  serious  one.  Once 
you  start  this  approach  there  U  no  stopping. 
It  Is  like  a  roller  coaster  wlilch  nears  the  top 
of  the  track.  Once  you  push  it  over  a  little 
bit.  It  plunges  down  aU  the  way. 

The  fTriftgiing  thing  is  that  many  clergy 
of  this  church.  Including  both  priests  and 
bishops,  have  openly  and  offlclally  accepted 
this  doctrine.  Episcopal  clergymen  have  re- 
ceived written  expressions  of  this  doctrine 
for  their  guidance.  And  large  numbers  of 
clergy  of  this  and  other  commtinions  have 
been  sent,  or  have  gone  on  their  own  voli- 
tion, to  southern  areas  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  expressing  racial  concerns  by  open  law 
defiance  pursuant  to  this  new  assertion  of 
moral  right. 

officials  hesitant 
Finally,  as  sorely  distressed  Christians  we 
see  Instance  after  instance  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  elected  officials  to  meet  lawless- 
ness quickly  and  firmly  lest  there  be  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  their  personal  political 
careers  at  the  ballot  box.  Thank  God,  not 
aU  our  officials  are  of  this  character,  but  too 
many  are. 

All  these  things  we  see  and  hear  as  we  are 
assailed  with  bits  and  pieces  of  Scripture, 
which  seek  to  Justlly  a  Cluistlan  do-nothing 
attitude. 

And  the  result  Is  aU  too  often  complete 
conftialon  and  deep  concern  over  what  Is 
right  for  us  to  do  as  loyal  Americans  and 
good  churchmen.  'We  are  morally  disarmed 
and  brainwashed.  We  are  afraid  to  speak 
out  and  let  our  voices  be  heard  in  demand- 
ing a  return  to  law  obeervance  by  all  citi- 
zens— ^whlte.  yellow,  black,  red,  priest,  bishop 
or  missionary. 

■What  shall  we  do?  'What  may  we  do  as 
Christians? 

HOLT    GUIDANCE 

In  offering  an  answer,  I  do  so  humbly  and 
with  complete  recognition  of  the  right  of 
others  to  reach  opposite  concluslonB.  It  is. 
however,  an  answer  to  wlilch  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  given  me  gxildance.  and  one  wlilch  I  be- 
lieve to  be  valid  both  In  law  and  in  Scripture 
And  I  shall  be  ready  to  defend  it  In  any 
forum,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise. 

Let  us  start  with  the  basic  legal  fact  that 
we  live  In  a  covmtry  where  all  ultimate  power 
resides  in  the  people. 

By  their  representatives  in  constitutional 
convention,  large  areas  of  this  power  have 
been  given  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
with  other  areas  granted  to  the  several  States 
Furthermore,  certain  individual  rights  and 
protections  have  been  reserved  for  the  people 
themselves.  Without  naming  them  all,  we 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that  under 
our  Constitution  we  are  assured  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness (but  with  no  guarantee  that  we  shaU 
"^e  successful  in  that  pursuit),  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  religion. 

But  we  should  be  equally  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  lights  Is  absolute. 
:Every  one  of  them  Lb  held  subject  to  equal 
eights  In  others. 

One  final  point  requires  mention.  Since 
ultimate  power  Is  In  the  people  they  have 
the  right.  If  a  majority  so  deelre.  to  over- 
throw their  existing  form  of  government  and 
substitute  another  in  its  plaoe.  And  if  a 
majority  has  no  such  desire,  they  have  the 
right  to  use  all  necessary  power  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  them. 

With  these  fundamental  legal  rules  clearly 
in  mind,  we  may  proceed  to  evaluate  for  our- 
selves the  legal  and  constitutional  status  of 
deliberate   rioting,   bvimlng.   looting,   killing 
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destruction  of  the  public  peace- 
name  6t  civil  rights  demonstra- 

ponrr  clkak 

It  shouil  be  perfectly  clear  that  no  asserted 
Individual  right  can  Justify,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  I  ;ovemment,  such  destruction  of 
rights  In  >ther8.  It  should  be  equally  clear 
that  neltl  ler  you.  nor  I,  nor  any  other  per- 
son— how  !ver  exalted  he  may  be  or  regard 
himself —  las  the  right  to  say  that  what  was 
before  becomes  morally  right  If  the 
Is  willing   to  be   punished   If 
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Is,  I  submit,  that  which  not  too 

>ropelled  a  somewhat  obscure  New 

Into    the   Vice   Presidency — from 

succeeded  to  the  Presidency.    Para- 

o  ily  as  to  one  word,  his  answer  was, 

no  right  to  demonstrate   against 

safety."     And  with  that,  Calvin 

drushed  a  strike  by  the  police  In  the 
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stopped   short 


vas  correct  under  our  form  of  gov- 
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are  face  to  face  with  a  whirlwind 
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own  Governor  says,  we  now  liice 

attack  upon  the  very  exist- 

Government.     When  that  point 

we  miist  first  use  overwhelming 

rush  and  destroy  every  vestige  of 

1  nd   then  destroy   this  sickness  of 

has  led  so  many  to  defy  law  and 
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electrified   the 
a   vicious    new 


APPEASEMENT 


wt  at  about  the  theological  problem? 

<  are  we,  protect  our  way  of  govern- 

our  Individual  rights  and  still  call 

Christians?     Here    I    part    with 

my   ecclesiastical    colleagues   and 

I  ringing  "Yes!" 

v4rses  13  through  17  of  chapter  12  of 

of  St.  Mark.     You  all  know  the 


Gosp  !l 


one  In  which  the  Pharisees  sought 

(sus  In  an  inescapable  dilemma  by 

of  Him  whether  they  should  obey 

law  of  Rome  or  the  law  of  God. 

tielieved    that   either    answer   which 

given  would  destroy  Him. 

retnember  how  Jesus  then  called  for 

coin  and  asked  whose  face  appeared 

i  oln.     The   answer   was   "Caesar's." 

came  the  Divine  response.  Just  as 

todfy  as  then.     "Render  to  Caesar  the 

are  Caesar's;    and   to  God   the 

that  are  God's." 

(fldn't  tell  them  to  decide  whether 

the  Roman  taxes,  or  whether  the 

were  brutal  and  unjust — and. 

I  tart  turmoil  and  demonstration  by 

the  Roman  law.     He  told  them  to 

laws,  and  not  to  forget  to  carry  out 

as  well. 


SUGGESTIONS    OFFERED 


t]kat 


as  Christians  we  can  and  should 
ame  resolution  of  our  confusions; 
these  three  concrete  suggestions 
we  can  do  it. 


re  should  stand  solidly  In  support 

C(  nstltutlon  and  laws  of  our  Govern- 

re)  orting  to  the  courts  and  not  the 

If  we  feel  grievances.    We  must 

for  all  reject  the  doctrine  of  a 

ustlfled  civil  disobedience. 

we  should  counteract  the  pressure 

already   has   had    tremendous   effect 

of  otir  political  leaders — to  tem- 

compromlse  with   lawlessness  If 

tagged  "civil  rights" — by  exerting 

of  our  personal  Influence  to  en- 

tqual  and  courageous  enforcement. 


son  e 
a;td 


ou  ice 


HZLP    NZIGHBOKS 

Then  third,  having  done  these  things,  we 
should — as  Christians — seek  by  all  lawful 
and  proper  means  to  help  our  neighbors  to 
achieve  civic  equality  of  treatment  and  bet- 
terment of  opportunity  and  self-improve- 
ment. We  should  come  to  this  and  to  other 
churches  as  powerhouses  where  we  can  wor- 
ship God.  refilled  with  His  power,  and  then 
go  out  Into  the  world  to  teach  His  ways. 

God's  power  is  limitless.  With  It  we  can 
change  the  world,  and  if  we  are  faithful  it 
win  surely  prevail. 


Creation  of  a  Park  Linking  Ellis  Island 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  With  the 
New  Jersey  Shore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NZW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday. 
August  17  was  an  important  day  for  the 
people  of  northern  New  Jersey  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  On  that 
date  Mayor  Thomas  Whelan.  of  Jersey 
City,  turned  over  a  deed  for  156  acres  of 
land  to  New  Jersey  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  for  the  creation  of  a  park  linking 
Ellis  Island  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
with  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

To  all  of  us  for  whom  Ellis  Island  has 
a  special  meaning,  the  ceremony  was  a 
particularly  poignant  one. 

During  the  ceremony  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,  spoke  very  eloquently  concern- 
ing the  cooperation  which  exists  between 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Hughes  and 
Mayor  Whelan. 

Congressman  Daniels  pointed  out  that 
the  States  and  the  local  communities  of 
this  Nation  are  not  rivals  and  that  "gov- 
ernment on  all  levels  can  work  harmo- 
niously in  behalf  of  the  common  good." 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
account  of  the  ceremony  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  18,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Hudson  Dispatch,  a  leading  news- 
paper in  northern  New  Jersey. 

The  article  follows: 
Whelak     Calls     Project    Unique — ^Hughes 
Cttes  Historic  Site  at  Park  Deed  Ceremony 

Several  hundred  political  notables  yester- 
day attended  ceremonies  on  the  Jersey  City 
waterfront  and  witnessed  the  creation  of 
Liberty  Park  when  Mayor  Thomas  Whelan 
turned  over  a  deed  for  158  acres  to  Gov. 
Richard  Hughes. 

The  deed,  representing  city-owned  land, 
was  accepted  with  smiles  by  Hughes.  It  Is 
the  first  land  for  the  new  park  to  be  acquired 
by  the  State.  An  additional  244  acres  will 
bo  acquired  gradually.  Groundbreaking 
ceremonies  will  be  held  on  October  1,  when 
a  Job  Corps  brigade  of  200  men,  who  will  do 
much  of  the  work  at  the  site,  will  be  quar- 
tered In  a  camp. 

In  accepting  the  deed,  Hughes  said,  "We 
shall  refocus  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  on  two  revered  symbols  of  our  his- 
tory— Ellis  Island  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Entwined  with  the  sjrmbolic  luster  of  these 
two  monuments  Is  the  knoiwledge  that  16 


million  people  came  through  the  golden  per. 
tal  to  become  the  fathers  and  grandfathers 
of  many  of  us  who  stand  here  today. 

"And  because  they  came  here.  American 
business,  labor,  government,  the  arts  aad 
sciences,  and  education  were  enriched,"  the 
Governor  continued.  "And  all  this  Is  being 
done  because  there  are  people  in  government 
who  care.  In  Washington  and  Trenton  and 
throughout  this  State  In  cities  such  as  yours, 
they  care.  They  care  about  people.  They 
care  about  the  futtue  of  our  great  cities. 
They  care  about  community  development 
and  human  worth." 

Whelan  said,  "With  the  beginning  of  work 
on  this  giant  park  complex — a  project  which 
is,  by  geography  and  history,  unique  in  our 
Nation — the  city  of  Jersey  City,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  embarking  on  a  significant  new  experi- 
ment in  urban  reclamation. 

"Earlier  this  year.  President  Johnson  called 
for  this  kind  of  teamwork  when  he  envisioned 
a  fruitful  new  partnership  among  all  levels 
of  government  to  make  the  coming  decade 
a  conservation  milestone.  Here  In  Jersey 
City,  we  are  proud  to  be  playing  our  part. 

COAST  CORNERSTONX 

"It  is  our  hope  that  this  project  will  be  an 
attractive  haven  for  people  from  all  over  the 
country.  And  we  Jjope,  too,  that  It  will  serve 
as  the  cornerstone  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  our  city. 

"Where  there  Is  now  meadow  grass,  we  en- 
vision buildings;  where  there  Is  now  empti- 
ness, we  envision  people." 

Alvln  E.  Gershen,  planning  consultant  for 
Jersey  City  development  agency  and  chair- 
man of  the  ceremonies,  read  some  comment 
by  Congrersman  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  who 
was  unable  to  attend. 

"Liberty  Park,"  Gallagher  wrote,  "will  com- 
plement the  Ellis  Island  Memorial  honoring 
the  generations  of  Immigrants  who  f5rst 
touched  American  soil  at  the  Immigration 
station.  The  Jersey  City  waterfront  park 
will  enhance  the  beauty  and  significance  of 
both  the  memorial  and  the  city." 

Congressman  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  who 
was  present,  said,  "There  are  some,  in  the 
Congress  and  out,  who  would  have  us  believe 
thnt  the  Federal  Government  is  UEurping 
the  powers  of  the  States  and  the  subdivisions 
of  the  States.  Indeed,  these  critics  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  at  war  with  the  States. 

"Nothing.  In  my  opinion,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  and  today's  ceremonies  are 
proof  that  Government  on  all  levels  can  work 
harmoniously  In  behalf  of  the  common  good. 

"This  park  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  which  has  existed  between  the 
forward-looklnc;  adminL'-trations  of  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  In  Trenton,  Mayor  Thomas 
J.  Whelan  in  Jersey  Citr,  and  the  ndmlniptra- 
tion  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  Washington, 
D.C." 

Morris  Pesin  appeared  to  be  the  happiest 
man  at  the  ceremony.  His  long  campaign 
for  a  park  and  causeway  Unking  Ellis  Island 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  the  Jersey 
City  shore  had  borne  fruit.  The  turning  over 
of  the  deed  to  the  State  was  the  first  con- 
crete step  to  the  realization  of  a  dream  come 
true. 

Former  U.S.  Senator  John  Milton,  Port 
Authority  Commissioner  Gerald  Brill,  Assem- 
blyman Maurice  V.  Brady,  Perry  Shoemaker, 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  president,  and  New 
Jersey  Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commissioner  Robert  A.  Roe  witnessed 
the  ceremony. 

Before  the  program  began.  Shoemaker  and 
Roe  had  a  long  discussion  on  prospects  of 
use  of  land  in  the  waterfront  area. 

Other  speakers  included  Austin  J.  Tobln. 
executive  director.  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority; and  Commissioner  Robert  A.  Roe  of 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  E(5o- 
nomlc  Development. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Au^iust  24, 1965 

Mr.MoORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. August  21.  the  following  article 
Speared  In  the  leading  newspaper  of 
New  Jersey's  Second  District,  the  At- 
lantic City  Press: 
AREA   Marine   Dies   in    Battle   in    Vietnam 

A  Hammonton  marine,  who  was  to  have 
been  discharged  next  June  after  30  years 
SSlce  died  8n  Friday  the  13th  In  Vietnam 
during  the  battle  of  Chu  L^ 

He  was  M.  Sgt.  George  DeLuca.  one  of  15 
marines  killed  in  the  engagement,  one  of  the 
bUKest  so  far  for  U.S.  forces  In  Vletn^a. 
Sfoefense  Department  said.  More  than  500 
Vletcong  were  kill  In  the  l>attle.     _     ^  ^ 

^u^,  37.  was  the  husband  of  Eve  Pinto 
DeLuca  of  806  Middle  Road.  Hammonton. 
He  also  leaves  two  sons.  George  7.  and  Ml- 

*^^e  family  was  last  together  at  their  home 
in  California  on  May  21.  the  day  he  shipped 

out  for  Vietnam.  ^..    ,,    ,   ^ 

DeLuca  was  a  career  man  In  the  Marine. 
He  entered  the  service  after  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Lower  Camden  County  Regional 
High  School  in  1946. 

DeLuca  also  Is  survived  by  a  brother,  Vin- 
cent of  Hammonton;  four  stepbrothers, 
Aaron  Parker  of  Princeton:  Nelson,  of  Audu- 
bon. Ireland  and  Ellis,  both  of  Trenton;  tluree 
Bisters.  Mrs.  Qussle  Walker  of  Norfolk.  Va.. 
Mrs  Concetta  Schmidt  of  Haddon  Heights, 
and  Mrs.  Jean  Robertson  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

DeLuca  was  assigned  to  G  Company.  2d 
Battalion,  7th  Marine  Division. 

Sergeant  DeLuca  was  the  first  Atlan- 
tic County  man  klUed  In  the  Vietnamese 
fighting.  This  husband  and  father,  who 
volunteered  for  Vietnam  duty  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  served  valiantly  in  the 
Korean  action  and  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  his  discharge  next  June  after 
20  years  of  service  provides  inspiration 

enough.  ,    ^.    ,    ^ 

However,  Sergeant  DeLuca.  In  his  last 
letter  home,  provided  even  more  Inspira- 
tion to  his  fellow  Americans  as  reported 
In  the  Atlantic  City  Press  of  Monday,  Au- 
gust 23.  Here  Is  the  article  describing 
his  last  letter: 

Vietnam  War  Necessary,  Marine  Hero 
Wrote  Home 

"I  feel  sorry  for  those  Americans  who  are 
saying  the  Viet  war  U  not  their  war."  So 
wrote  a  battle-weary  marine  from  Hammon- 
ton 3  days  before  he  was  killed  in  action 
this  month  on  Friday  the  13th. 

In  his  last  letter  were  the  poignant  reflec- 
tions on  an  American  soldier  still  shining 
with  the  zeal  and  Ideals  of  his  forefathers. 

If  you  ask  the  fighting  men  who  are  there, 
the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  is  Indeed  necessary, 
M.  Sgt.  George  A.  DeLuca  told  his  sister-in- 
law  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wllllard 
Ehrke,  of  Mays  Landing  Road,  Folsom. 

Master  Sergeant  DeLuca.  the  father  of  two 
sons  about  whom  he  obviously  worried  con- 
stantly, George  7  and  Michael  2,  explained  In 
the  final  words  heard  from  him : 

MUST    stop    them 

"If  China  takes  South  Vietnam,  she  has 
control  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  frcwn  there 
she  can  put  her  tactics  into  Africa.  Austra- 
lia. Japan  and  just  keep  moving. 


"If  we  don't  aX/yp  them  now,  <3*ore^ea^ 
Mike  wiU  be  lighting  10  or  16  years  from 

Ifoster  Sergeant  DeLuca  nippUed  beUcoP" 
tere  with  food,  water,  and  ammunition  In 
tLlr  attacks  on  neighboring  ▼lll*««»i^^>^« 
tangled  network  of  Infiltrating  probes  that 
make  up  the  Viet  batUefront. 

Expressing  his  pride  In  being  an  Amerwan 
and  a  marine,  Master  Sergeant  DeLuca,  37, 
said: 

SORRT     FOR    THEM 

"When  I  read  or  hear  about  those  demon- 
strations and  people  saying  this  is  not  their 
war,  I  feel  sorry  for  them." 

Included  In  his  final  letters  to  his  wife  Eva 
of  606  Middle  Road,  Hammonton,  and  the 
Bhrkes,  was  a  mimeographed  58-llne  poem 
dramatically  Illustrating  the  spirit  of  the 
marines  In  Vietnam,  and  written  by  the  men 
In  his  outfit. 

In  part  the  poem  read : 

"The  news  comes  on    (TV)    and   then  you 
hear. 
The  all-star  game  Is  drawing  near. 
Then  you  see  a  far-off  land 
Where  men  are  dying  In  the  sand. 
A  frown  appears  across  your  face 
You're  tired  of  hearing  about  that  place. 

The  poem  closes  on  a  prophetically  brave 

note: 

"No  wonder  he's  proud. 
He's  a  United  States  marine." 

The  body  of  Master  Sergeant  DeLuca  ar- 
rived in  Hammonton  on  Saturday. 

Requiem  high  Mass  will  be  at  9  am.  Tues- 
day at  St.  Martin's  dePwres  Chvirch  in  Ham- 
monton. Burial  win  be  in  Holy  Sepulchre 
Cemetery. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  in  today's  At- 
lantic City  Press  that  Sergeant  DeLuca's 
last  letter  had  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Johnson.  The  Press 
story  noted  that  the  President  "beUeves 
very  strongly  that  those  who  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  should  be  supported  by  unity 
and  accord  at  home." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Sergeant 
DeLuca's  last  letter  to  his  family  as  must 
reading  to  those  of  us  In  the  United 
States  who  wcmder  why  U.S.  military 
forces  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

This  brave  marine,  who  gave  the  ulti- 
mate measure  of  devotion  to  his  country 
and  the  ideal  of  liberty  that  a  tiny  nation 
may  remain  free,  has  written  a  message 
to  all  of  us.  and  I  believe  we  can  all  gain 
by  reading  it. 


Shackle  Removed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 
Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
reasons,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation emanating  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  Nation. 

First.  It  is  so  because  It  promises  to 

contribute  greatly  to  the  fruition  of  one 

of  world  history's  most  important  and 

most  necessary  revolutions. 

Second.    It  is  monumental  because  It 


realizec  the  principal  objective  of  the 
ISth  and  14th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Third.  It  is  essentially  great  because  it 
is  morally.  poUUcally.  and  oonrtitution- 
aJly  right. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  par- 
tial recognition  that  the  Uvee  of  great 
Americans  sudi  as  Medgar  Evers.  Harry 
Moore,  James  Chaney,  Michael  S<*wer- 
ner  Andrew  Goodman,  Jimmie  Lee 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Luizzo,  James  Reeb,  and 
Johnathan  Daniels  were  diortened,  how- 
ever mercUessly  and  Inhumanely,  m  a 
great  and  noble  cause. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  de- 
serves commendation,  along  with  most  of 
the  Nation's  press  for  its  wholehearted 
and  stanch  support  of  the  civil  rights 
revolution.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  many  Ameri- 
cans for  the  exceUent  coverage  and  edi- 
torial oMnmentary  to  which  these  re- 
marks are  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  recognition  ot  the 
basic  significance  of  the  suffrage  privi- 
lege to  a  developing  democracy,  in  sign- 
ing this  bill  into  law,  has  made  clear  his 
commitment  and  that  of  the  ITation  to- 
ward realizing  full  Negro  equaUty  in 
every  sphere  of  American  life.  In  this 
respect,  the  major  thrust  of  American 
opinion  rides  the  same  tide.  With  your 
permission,  the  editorial  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin,  Aug.  9, 1965) 
Shackle  Removed 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  now  law. 
appropriately  signed  by  the  President  in  the 
august  shadow  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  statue. 
and  Department  of  Justice  agents  are  al- 
ready moving  into  certain  States  to  enforce 
its  provisions. 

The  Great  Emancipator  would  surely  have 
said,  "Well  done,"  for  the  act  goes  a  long 
way  toward  establishing  the  equal  political 
rights  of  which  American  Negroes  long  have 
laeen  deprived,  first  as  slaves,  and  for  a  hun- 
dred years  after  slavery,  as  citizens  under 
limitations. 

It  will  of  course  not  end  racism.  America 
has  lived  with  the  colcw  line  since  the  begin- 
ning, and  full  equality  must  come  through 
the  quickening  of  Individual  consciences 
Legislation  can  help  roll  back  gross  Injustice. 
And  It  can  do  more,  by  provoking  the  soul- 
searching  which  is  already  weU-advanced 
among  Americans  of  every  color  and  back- 
ground. 

This  particular  law  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  political  equality  by  requiring  that 
every  county  In  every  State  permit  all  Its 
citizens  to  be  heard. 

Had  this  voting  equality  been  established 
long  ago,  many  of  today's  racial  problems 
would  not  have  developed.  What  did  hap- 
pen was  that  the  States  In  which  the  ruling 
groups  were  outnumbered  devised  techniques 
to  keep  the  suppressed  majority  from  the 
polls.  The  new  law  vlrtuaUy  eliminates  this. 
especlaUy  by  the  automatic  provision  that 
the  Government  may  take  over  voting  regis- 
tration In  any  covmty  which,  on  the  record, 
has  not  <^>ened  Its  bookB  to  all. 

Literacy  tests,  which  can  readily  be  de- 
fended as  right  In  principle,  have  long  been 
abused  In  parts  of  the  South.  They  no 
longer  can  be.  A  major  shackle  of  complete 
democracy  really  has  been  cut  away  with 
the  cold  chisel  of  law.  If  not  the  last  one. 
stUl  an  Important  one  worth  hailing  In  the 
name  of  freedom. 


A4728 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H4N.  RALPH  HARVEY 


IN  THE 


or   ZNOIAKA 

aonSE  OF  RSPRESSNTATIVES 


Mr. 

er,  while 
policy  of 
torlal  of 
accurate 

I  Include 
of  the 


T  lesday,  August  24. 1965 
HAlVEYi 


of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
rarely  agree  with  the  editorial 
iie  Washington  Post,  this  edi- 
^ugust  22  Is  a  very  timely  and 
me. 

the  editorial  in  the  Appendix 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


RanJ  or  Urban 


Rttkal  ok  Urban 

that  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ed a  thoiisand  rural  people  a 
Los  Angeles  emphaslsse  the  ez- 
ttliich    the    urban   problems   with 
now  must  deal  are  In  part  the 
of  rural  problems  with  which 
dealt  in  the  past. 
to  1954  some  18  million  farm 
to  cities  and  towns.     The 
stepped  up  at  the  end  of 
to   reach   570,000   a   year   from 
and   in  the    1950's    the  rate 
100.000  a  year.    There  seems  to  be 
lemmlng-like  exodus  from  rural 
the  American  movement  is  a 
of  it  may  be  due  to  the  inher- 
of  city  life.    But  some  of  it 
Indlfference'of  society  toward  a 
of  discriminations  against  rural 
urban  masses  and  their  political 
resisted  paying  adequate  prices 
of  rural  society.     Dlscrlml- 
laws  have  fixed  minimum  wages 
and  left  rural  workers  un- 
Riural  communities  have  found  it 
avail  themselves  of  national  pro- 
the    housing    programs.      On    a 
,  we  have  neglected  to  give  rural 
comparable  standard  of  living.    In- 
tbout  half  those  of  urban  dwellers, 
economic  disparity  lie  a  hundred 
discriminations  running  from  edu- 
eyitertalnment. 
the  millions  who  have  left  rural 
not   been    educated,   trained   or 
or  urban  life.     They  simply  have 
out   of  the    countryside   and 
Ifcto  an  urban  environment  while 
of  its  opp>ortunltleB  and  unable 
of  them.    These  dlslnherlt- 
,  disfranchised  and  discon- 
have  Jammed  into  already  over- 
slums  and  g^ettoes  to  multi- 
old  problems  of  the  cities  and  to 
new  ones.    The  cities  have  not 
killfully   with   these  migrants   as 
with  the  emigrants  from  overseas. 
loubtful  if  urban  societies  strug- 
thelr  preexisting  problems  of  ab- 
peoples  could  have  smoothly  In- 
slich  an  Influx  even  if  the  city  gov- 
and    police    forces    were    run    by 


ad^  antage  i 
disadvi  intaged, 
peo  }le 
u  rban 


doz  m 


n(  w 


have  been  confronted  with  one 

grfeat  migrations  of  human   history 

lave  made  little  preparation  for  it. 

;he  migrants,  of  course,  were  the 

stimulated  the  growth  and  ex- 

the   cities  and   furnished   them 

leadership,  talents  and  human  re- 

:  iut  many  were  Just  people  who  had 

to  go. 

voices  in  this  cotmtry  demands- 
higher  rate  of  annual  emlgra- 
the  countryside  than  the  incredi- 
of  recent  years.    But  they  over- 
problems  of  both  rural  and  urban 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  cities 
getting  more  imtrained  rural  labor 
can  absorb.    And  the  larger  fact 


Is  that  millions  of  these  people  could  be 
provided  Jobs  and  homes  in  rural  areas  with 
less  economic  and  social  strain  than  they 
can  be  furnished  a  decent  life  in  the  crowd- 
ed cities.  Our  urban  society  now  is  finding 
that  the  rural  labor  surplus  Is  the  most 
formidable  of  all  farm  surpluses.  It  might 
have  been  cheaper  if  we  had  dealt  with  rural 
poverty  in  the  countryside  Instead  of  moving 
It  into  the  cities  and  transforming  it  into 
tu-ban  poverty.  It  might  be  easier  to  attack 
rural  misery  where  it  is  rather  than  Just  to 
move  It  to  town.  We  need  now,  tardily,  to 
undertake  a  vast  program  of  rural  better- 
ment for  the  economic  and  the  social  health 
of  the  whole  ooiuitry. 


August  2Jff  1965 
The  Los  Angeles  Explosion 


The  Late  Honorable  Clarence  Brown 


SPEECH 
'  or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

j  or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  my  83d  birthday,  Clarence  Brown 
spoke  of  our  long  and  close  friendship, 
remarked  that  he  and  I  belonged  to  the 
rather  exclusive  club  of  former  Lieu- 
tenant Gtovemors  serving  In  this  body, 
and  closed  with  these  words:  "I  think 
you  will  finish  the  course  all  right." 

Now  the  voice  of  my  friend  is  stilled. 
Finished  Is  the  course  of  Clarence 
Brown  and  In  this  Chamber  is  the  heavi- 
ness of  a  grief  that  all  Members  feel  in  a 
deep  personal  manner.  The  nobility  of 
his  character,  the  cheer  of  his  optimism. 
the  strength  of  his  faith  In  the  simple 
virtues  of  hometown  folks,  all  this  runs 
through  our  minds  and  pencils  into  our 
saddened  hearts  as  we  come  to  realize 
that  Clarence  Brown  has  finished  the 
course  of  life. 

How  gallantly  he  ran  that  course.  At 
23,  the  boy  Lieutenant  Govemor  of  Ohio, 
for  27  years  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  an  outstanding  statesman, 
a  publisher,  and  editor  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  American  journalism,  a  mighty 
power  in  the  Republican  Party,  the  close 
friend  and  manager  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  Senator  Taft,  all  this  and 
more,  and  In  all  these  long  years  of 
achievement,  of  glory  and  applause,  he 
never  lost  his  head  or  bowed  to  vanity. 
His  was  the  simple  honesty  of  the  coun- 
try town,  of  which  he  was  a  product  and 
an  apostle.  In  Clarence  Brown  there 
was  complete  absence  of  pretense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  months  of  the  last 
year  or  so  were  weighed  with  sadness  for 
Clarence  Brown.  The  deaths  of  an 
adored  gn^nddaughter,  his  mother,  and 
his  wife  all  came  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  and  we  who  were  so  close  to  him 
could  not  fall  to  note  the  heavy  toll  they 
had  taken.  His  beloved  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  married  In  1916,  died  in  January 
of  this  year.  Their  life  together  for  close 
to  half  a  century  was  a  classic  of  marital 
bliss. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  the  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  other  loved 
ones  of  the  great  and  noble  man  with 
whom  It  was  our  privilege  to  serve. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or  GBORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  interesting  to  study  the  divergent 
viewpoints  of  our  liberal  politicians  and 
sociologists  as  they  attempt  to  explain 
the  recent  racial  explosion  in  Los  An- 
geles. They  have  advanced  theories 
ranging  from  heat  prostration  to  the  ab- 
sence of  trees  In  the  Negro  community. 

However,  the  most  candid  discussion 
of  the  situation,  in  my  opinion,  appeared 
in  the  August  18  edition  of  the  Albany, 
Ga.,  Herald.  The  highly  respected  edi- 
tor of  that  publication,  James  H.  Gray, 
minced  no  words  in  placing  the  bla^e 
where  It  rightfully  belongs.  I  commend 
the  following  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
The  Los  Angeles  Explosion 

One  of  the  oddities  of  the  aftermath  of 
the  Loe  Angeles  riots  is  the  studied  effort  of 
the  liberal  political  Salvationists  to  explain 
the  blowup.  Some  say  that  the  hot  weather 
brought  about  a  natural  combustion;  others 
contend  that  dormant  evils  in  American  so- 
ciety suddenly  surfaced  with  unusiial  veloc- 
ity. Still  others  assert  that  a  day  of  reck- 
oning was  due  to  come  for  the  majority  in 
this  country  and  that  general  atonement 
must  be  made  for  the  oppressed.  But  noth- 
ing at  all  is  being  said  about  a  conflict  be- 
tween races,  between  divergent  cultures,  as 
though  race,  one  of  the  most  disputatious 
areas  of  human  existence,  no  longer  had  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  social,  economic,  and 
political  force. 

We  find  this  not  only  to  be  a  sUly  exercise, 
but  a  highly  precarious  one,  in  dealing  with 
a  national  problem,  which  is  worsening  as 
the  proposed  solutions  to  it  remain  political 
In  the  extreme.  In  the  name  of  compassion, 
the  Negro  mass  has  been  cultivated  by  pollt- 
icos  and  professional  bleeding  hearts  to  its 
own  detriment;  the  soul  of  the  Negro  has 
been  praised  to  the  heavens — and  his  vote, 
whether  educated  or  not,  has  been  recklessly 
schemed  for,  even  at  the  expense  of  tradi- 
tional restraints  In  the  U.S.  Constitution.  A 
political  power  grab  is  in  the  making,  and 
the  Negro,  unfortunately,  is  the  pawn,  shifted 
here  and  there  by  his  own  leaders  as  much 
as  by  certain  militant  white  groups.  Not 
even  President -Uohnson's  fatherly  masquer- 
ade as  a  latter-day  Abraham  Lincoln  can 
disguise  that  ugly  practice. 

Indeed,  our  national  political  leadership  is 
dealing  in  some  dangeroiis  fallacies  with  re- 
spect to  the  racial  issue.  The  South  is  usu- 
ally the  whipping  boy  In  this  complex  mat- 
ter, but  the  fact  remains  that  the  most 
serious  disturbances  have  occurred  in  the 
North  where  desegregation  has  been  in  effect 
for  many,  many  years.  Yet  segregation  has 
persisted.  In  several  respects  it  resembles 
a  phenomenon  American  cities  have  long 
known — Immigrants  from  abroad  forming 
their  own  racial  or  national  enclaves,  main- 
taining their  own  customs  and  languages, 
even  their  own  newspapers.  And  the  desires 
making  for  such  clannlshness  have  come  as 
much  from  within  as  from  without. 

So  It  Is  with  the  American  Negro — in  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  Salvationists 
spread  the  fiction  that  segregation  Is  a  wholly 
artificial  pattern  enforced  by  im worthy  prej- 
udice. Some  of  it  is  like  that.  But  much 
segregation  comes  about  naturally  through 
the  same  processes  of  selection  which  cause 
individuals  to  choose  like-minded  associates 
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or  families  to  seek  congenial  neighborhoods, 
j^d  white  resistance  to  Negro  migrations 
^thin  cities  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
Buch  movements  are  usually  in  groups— due 
In  turn  to  the  Negro's  wish  to  be  with  his 
own  kind. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  compel  a 
mixing  in  the  face  of  such  forces  of  natural 
selection  1b  foolhardy. 

A  hard  fact  Is  that  discrimination  in  the 
United  States  is  not  Just  a  question  of  black 
or  white,  as  the  professional  bleeding  hearts 
protest.  Rather,  it  is  a  reflection  of  clash- 
ing cultures.  The  United  States,  like  other 
countries,  has  always  had  that — prejudice 
and  discrimination  against  this  or  that  wave 
of  Immigrants.  Thus,  it  is  unimaginable  in 
human  society  that  the  coming  together  of 
racially  different  cultures  will  not  cause  dif- 
ficulties. That  is  why  separateness  is  not 
restricted  to  the  South — and  never  will  be. 

That  Is  why.  we  believe,  that  the  "force" 
legislation,  being  extravagantly  praised  by 
President  Johnson  as  "a  new  road  to  free- 
dom," is  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  one  thing 
to  give  the  Negro  equal  opportunity.  It  is 
quite  another  to  compel,  let  us  say,  a  realtor 
to  sell  a  Negro  a  house  in  a  white  communi- 
ty, or  to  b\i8  children  from  one  part  of  a 
city  to  another  in  order  to  effect  a  "proper 
color  balance"  in  the  Nation's  schools.  That 
IB  Just  as  ridiculous  as  saying  that  any  so- 
cial gathering  in  the  United  States,  which 
did  not  have  a  predetermined  percentage  of 
white  and  blacks,  is  anti-American. 

In  this  delicate  situation,  there  are  two 
rights  in  conflict.  One  is  the  right  of  equal 
opportunity.  The  other  is  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  choose  his  associates.  Both 
are  closely  related  to  the  democratic  ideal. 
To  enforce  either  against  the  other  by  law 
inevitably  distorts  that  ideal  and  inevitably 
Invites  trouble.  Race  relations  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  acerbated  rather  than  allevi- 
ated by  political  manipulation,  which  has 
assumed  the  form  of  xmwanted  regimepta- 
tlon. 

That  was  the  trouble  that  exploded  in  Los 
Angeles.    The  heat,  we  think,  was  generated 
mostly   by  the   political   Salvationists,  who 
speak  sanctimoniously  but  act  with  guile. 
James  H.  Ghat,  Editor. 


The  Salmon  Is  Kins;  to  Canners  and  Cooks 
in  the  Alaskan  Wilderness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fame  of  the  Alaska  salmon  as  a  table 
delicacy  is  well  known  and  well  earned. 
Many  users  of  salmon  insist  that  it  is  a 
delicacy  when  served  without  special 
preparation,  but  others  have  a  variety 
of  recipes  they  offer  as  the  best  ways  to 
serve  it. 

Mr.  Craig  Claiborne,  whose  article, 
"The  Salmon  Is  King  to  Canners  (and 
Cooks)  In  the  Alaskan  Wilderness,"  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  August 
19,  1965,  takes  no  position  on  the  best 
way  to  serve  Alaska  salmon,  but  he  offers 
four  Alaskan  recipes  that  I  am  sure  will 
testify  that  the  salmon  is  a  delicacy.  In 
his  article,  he  also  describes  modem 
processing  and  canning  methods  used  at 
Waterfall,  Alaska,  in  preparing  salmon 
for  the  consumer. 


In  order  that  Mr.  Claiborne's  article 
may  be  more  widely  appreciated,  I  Insert 
It  here: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  19,  1965] 

Thk    Salmon    Is    King    to    Cannkrs    (and 

Cooks)  in  thz  Alaskan  Wiloebness 

(By  Cralg  Claiborne) 

Wateetall,  Alaska,  August  18. — A  salmon 
canning  factory  may  not  sound  romantic  and 
idylUc,  but,  by  golly,  the  Nakat  Packing  Corp. 
here  may  come,  in  its  setting,  at  least,  as 
close  as  any  other  on  earth.  Visitors  arrive 
by  a  small  plane  (there's  no  other  logical  way 
to  get  here)  that  wings  its  way  over  hundreds 
of  small,  multiform  islands,  fishing  craft,  and 
spruce-fllled  mountains  dotted  with  lakes. 

The  plane  descends  with  a  whlsh  and  a 
swoosh  onto  the  calm,  cobalt-blue  waters  of 
Uloa  Channel,  at  a  site  of  towering  spruce, 
hemlock,  and  cedar — a  place  where  hold 
eagles,  ravens,  and  sea  gulls  fly  overhead  and 
black  bears  amble  down  to  a  lakeside  to 
drink. 

Canning  salmon,  like  logging,  Is  one  of  the 
major  industries  of  Alaska.  The  cannery 
here,  affiliated  with  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
olflo  Tea  Co.,  is  regarded  as  something  of  a 
model.  It  is  an  immaculate  place  that  is 
open  for  canning  from  approximatriy  the 
Fourth  of  July  through  Labor  Day.  There 
is  a  general  store,  remarkably  complete,  that 
is  open  all  year  for  the  convenience  of  a  fish- 
erman who  might  put  into  the  local  dock  for 
a  shower,  tobacco,  conversation,  or  simply  to 
stretoh  his  sea  legs. 

There  are  about  70  fishing  vessels  directly 
related  to  the  Nakat  operation,  an  impres- 
sive nvimber  considering  the  cost  of  a  unit 
for  fishing. 

VESSELS   ARE   COSTLY 

"The  cost  of  a  fishing  vesel,"  Harald  Bud 
Priele,  a  vice  president  of  the  corporation, 
said  recently,  "is  from  $70,000  to  $90,000. 
The  boat  also  has  a  $10,000  skiff  and  then 
there's  the  seine.  Most  of  the  seines  are 
made  of  nonrotting  nylon  and  cost  $7,000  to 
$8,000  apiece." 

Although  it  woiUd  be  difficult,  sight  im- 
seen,  to  divine  the  intricacies  of  a  canning 
process,  it  Is  actually  simplicity  itself.  When 
a  day's  cateh  is  hoisted  out  of  the  fishing 
vessel  and  into  the  caudbtj,  the  salmon  are 
washed,  then  sorted  in  rapid  fire  motioii 
down  slippery  chutes  according  to  variety. 

There  is  the  chimi,  which  is  light  pink  and 
the  least  expensive;  the  pink,  which  Ls  the 
most  abundant;  the  coho  or  mediiun  red; 
the  king,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  lot;  and 
the  red  or  sockeye,  which  Is  the  most  desir- 
able and  most  expensive  at  the  retail  level. 

The  fish  are  dispatched  along  conveyor 
l>elts  where  they  lose  their  heads  and  viscera. 
If  there  is  any  roe,  the  eggs  are  withdrawn 
for  another  commercial  purpose.  The  fish 
are  then  eviscerated,  rinsed  thoroughly  and 
cut  to  canning  size  with  circular  blades.  The 
flesh  Is  automatically  canned  at  the  rate  of 
250  cans  a  minute. 

Each  can  contains  a  measured  amount  of 
salt.  The  cans  are  vacuum  sealed  and  then 
placed  in  retorts,  the  giant  pressure  cooker, 
where  the  pound  cans  rest  90  minutes  at 
342°;  half-poxmd  cans  80  minutes  at  the 
same  temperature.  The  cans  are  cooled  and 
are  then  ready  for  labeling. 

Mr.  Friele  estimates  that  the  cannery  will 
pftck  150,000  cases  of  salmon  this  year,  which 
is  a  pretty  fair  amount,  although  it  is  only 
half  the  record  amount.  That  was  set  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  gigantic  "traps"  were 
used,  as  well  as  boats,  to  cateh  salmon.  Traps 
were  outlawed  when  Alaska  entered  the 
Union. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
Nakat  canning  operation  has  to  do  with 
the  disposition  of  the  salmon  eggs,  which 
are  frequently  called  red  caviar  as  well  as 
aahnon  roe  In  America.     The  beet-known 


uses  for  red  caviar  in  this  land  are  with  sour 
cream  in  oonsomme  madrUene,  with  cream 
cheese  on  toast,  or  with  aour  cream  as  a 
filling  for  omelets. 

In  Waterfall,  however,  the  eggs  are  proc- 
essed as  a  delicacy  for  shipment  to  Japan. 
Close  by  the  cannery  there  la  a  small  and 
immaculate  plant  where  the  eggs  are  dis- 
patched within  moments  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  salmon.  The  eggs  are  rinsed  gently 
but  thoroughly  in  huge  vats  of  pure  cold 
water,  then  drained. 

They  are  treated  with  salt  and  are  allowed 
to  stand  untU  they  achieve  a  texture  that  is 
slightly  more  chewy  than  one  is  accustomed 
to  in  red  caviar  in  America.  The  roe.  now 
known  as  shujlke.  Is  then  neatly  arranged 
and  sealed  in  small  wooden  boxes  stenciled 
with  Japanese  characters.  There  are  23 
pounds  to  a  box.  So  far  this  year  4,500  boxes 
have  been  prepared  fOT  shipment  on  Japa- 
nese freighters  to  Nipponese  gastronomes. 

Someone  remarked  recently  that  Alaska 
was  one  of  the  few  places  where  canned 
salmon  was  not  available;  it  la  aU  shipped 
elsewhere.  Nonetheless.  Alaskan  housewives 
create  numerous  dishes  that  use  salmon,  and 
a  few  of  them  follow: 

Salmon  chowder:  3  cups  milk;  1  pound 
cooked  fresh  salmon,  bones  and  skin  re- 
moved, or  canned  salmon,  drained  (reserve 
llqiiid) ;  %  cup  chopped  onion;  %  cup 
chopped  celery;  V4  cup  butter;  3  tablespoons 
flour;  1  cup  tomato  Juice;  1V4  teaspoons  salt; 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley. 

1.  Place  the  mUk  in  a  pan  (replace  part 
of  milk  with  reserved  liquid  from  canned 
salmon)  and  heat  to  simmering. 

2.  Flake  salmon  coarsely. 

3.  Saute  onion  and  celery  in  butter  over 
low  heat  for  10  minutes,  or  imtll  tender. 

4.  Stir  in  flour.  Add  hot  milk  mixture  and 
cook,  stirring  until  mixture  is  thickened- 
Stir  In  tomato  Juice  and  salt. 

5.  Add  salmon;  heat  but  do  not  boil. 
Springle  each  servUig  with  chopped  parsley. 
Serve  with  hot  crisp  crackers. 

Yield:  Six  servings. 

Salmon  puff-upe:  1  pound  cooked  fresh 
salmon,  bones  and  skin  removed,  or  canned 
salmon,  drained;  ^  teaspoon  salt;  %  tea- 
q>oon  pepper;  1  teaspoon  grated  onion;  % 
cup  soft  bread  crumbs;  1  tablespoon  lemon 
Juice;  8  eggs,  separated.    Parsley  for  garnish. 

1.  Preheat  oven  to  875°.   Butter  aU  6-ovmce 

custard  cups. 

2.  Flake  salmon  into  a  bowl.  Add  salt,  pep- 
Tjer,  onion,  bread  crumbs  and  lemon  Juice. 

3.  Beat  egg  yolks  and  stir  into  mixture. 
Beat  egg  white*  untU  stiff  and  fold  into  mix- 
ture. 

4.  Divide  into  prepared  custard  cups.  Set 
cups  in  shallow  pan  containing  1  inch  hat 
water  and  bake  26  to  30  minutes. 

5.  Unmold,  garnish  each  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley  and  serve  with  a  favorite  sauce. 

Yield:  Six  servings. 

Alaskan  nuggets:  1  pound  cooked  fresh 
salmon,  bones  aind  skin  removed,  or  canned 
salmon,  drained;  V4  cup  mashed  potatoes; 
1  tablespoon  minced  celery;  1  tablespoon 
minced  onion;  1  tablespoon  butter;  V4  tea- 
spoon salt;  V4  teaspoon  pepper;  1  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  aauoe;  %  pound  sharp  Ched- 
dar cheese,  cut  Into  %-inch  cubes;  1  egg. 
beaten;  1  cup  cornflake  crumbs.  Shortening 
for  deep  frying. 

1.  Flake  salmon,  mash  and  mix  with  po- 
tatoes. 

2.  Saute  celery  and  onion  In  butter  S 
minutes,  or  until  tender,  and  mix  with  sal- 
mon. Add  seasonings  and  shape  into  balls 
the  Btze  of  walnuts. 

3.  Press  a  cube  of  cheese  Into  center  o* 
each  ball  and  reshape.  Rc^  boIlB  In  beaten 
egg,  tihen  In  crumbs.  Fry  In  deep  fat  heated 
to  366'  until  nuggets  are  golden  brown  on  all 
■idea.  Drain  weU  on  ahaoclMiit  paper  and 
serve  with  a  cheese  sauoe. 

Yield:  Pour  servings. 
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Salsooq  loaf :  1  pound  cooked  fresh  salmon. 
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oven  to  350  degrees, 
salmon  and  set  aside, 
milk  in  a  pan  (replace  part  of  milk 
liquid  from  canned  salmon) 
to  sinunerlng. 
utter  in  another  saucepan.     Stir 
!  alt^and  pepper.    Add  milk  and  cook 
e  heat,   stirring  rapidly,   until 
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an  8-by-4-by-2-inch  loaf  pen  and 
boitom  with  sliced  olivee.  Spoon  In 
salmon  mixture  and  spread  evenly 
Press  hard-cooked  eggs  lengthwise 
mixture  In  pan.  Cover  with  re- 
maining salmon  mixture  and  bake  45  min- 
utes. R4  move  from  oven  and  turn  out  onto 
a  wann  s  srvlng  dish. 
Yield:  Six  servings. 
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Asian  Sklf-Help        ^ 
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But  w  th  Asia's  rapid  advent  into  the  more 
complex  world  of  today,  old  methods  of 
banking  became  as  inadequate  for  modern 
flnancin ;  as  the  Tartar  Dow  did  for  modern 
warfare.  And  now  Asia  seems  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  stUl  further  and  highly  important 
step    fofward.     Plans    are    moving    rapidly 


toward  the  formation  of  an  Asian  develop- 
ment bctnk. 

This  would  be  modeled  in  part  upon  tha 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Develc^ment  and  upon  the  Intor-American 
Development  Bank.  Its  ptirpose  would  be  to 
provide  a  steady  flow  of  development  funds 
into  an  area  of  vast  population  but  chronic 
underdevelopment.  Current  plans  call  for 
a  beginning  capitalization  of  $1  billion,  with 
60  percent  of  the  capital  to  come  from  the 
28  countries  involved. 

The  remaining  capital  would  come  from 
$200  million  already  offered  by  the  United 
States  and  from  a  like  sum  offered  by  Japan. 
In  addition,  Washington  has  offered  a  fur- 
ther $100  million  for  supplemental  loans. 

Both  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  are  now  active  in  furthering  the 
establishment  of  this  bank.  It  also  has  en- 
listed the  highly  skilled  help  of  Eugene  R. 
Black,  former  head  of  the  IBRD. 

Additional  fillip  is  provided  by  President 
Johnson's  recent  proposals  for  a  vast  de- 
velopment program  in  southeast  Asia  aimed 
at  raising  living  standards  there.  These 
proposals  have  stimulated  thought  in  Amer- 
ica. Europe,  and  Asia  as  to  what  fvirther 
steps  are  needed  to  shore  up  the  economic 
conditions  of  an  area  so  directly  threatened 
by  Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

A  particular  advantage  of  an  Asian  devel- 
opment bank  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  Asians  doing  for  Asians.  While  help  from 
America,  frcon  Western  Europe  and,  also, 
from  the  Communist  bloc  of  Eastern  Europe 
can  play  an  Important  part  In  Asian  uplift, 
the  greatest  part  must  be  played  by  those 
on  the  spot.  An  Asian  development  bank 
should  encourage  Asians  to  look  more  closely 
at  their  own  resources  and  abilities. 


SBA  Makes  Business  Fly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  often  referred  to  the  creative 
policies  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. I  have  another  and  a  striking 
example,  as  related  in  "Potomac."  the 
Washington  Post's  Sunday  magazine 
August  15,  last. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  believing  it  to  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  small  businessmen  of  the 
Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

SBA  Makes   Business  Flt 

Why  is  a  small  businessman  like  a  bumble- 
bee? Because  both  have  large  bodies  and 
little  wings  and  theoretically  should  never 
get  off  the  ground. 

Despite  the  truth  of  this  observation,  the 
small  businessman  does  fiy  and  in  many 
cases  stays  airborne,  although  it  often  means 
a  16-hour  day,  7  days  a  week. 

Why  do  so  many  men  want  to  give  up  the 
security — and  in  many  cases  high  pay — of  a 
Job  with  an  established  company  to  venture 
into  a  strange  new  world  where  there  are  10 
pitfalls  to  every  prop? 

The  attraction  of  being  your  own  boss  is 
Jiist  a  small  part  of  the  answer.  These 
fledgling  tycoons  feel  they  have  something 
to  give  the  public  and  having  their  own 
business  is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

But  desire  is  not  enough.     Even  youthful- 


nes8.  with  which  moat  of  them  are  blessed, 
wont  win  any  orders,  although  it  helps. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  th*  IrrMlsttble  force 
meets  tha  Immovable  object.  The  force  li 
the  enthuaiaam  at  tha  would-be  business- 
maoa;  tba  object  la  the  bank;  the  collision 
point  Is  money. 

In  many  cases,  with  no  collateral  and  no 
proof  of  business  acimien,  banks  are  not 
Interested  in  financing  projects  which  have 
every  chance  of  failure.  So  the  hopeful 
entrant  Into  business  finds  himself  barred 
at  the  post. 

He  can  try  to  raise  the  capital  himself  like 
burly  and  enterprising  G.  Clark  Elliott  who 
had  $1,200  worth  of  stocks  printed  on  the 
strength  of  verbal  support  from  friends  to 
start  a  pizza  operation. 

But  when  he  tried  to  sell  his  stock,  Elliott 
found  that  nobody  wanted  to  back  their 
words  with  cash.  Instead  of  $1,200  he  had 
only  $350  put  up  by  his  mother,  blmself ,  and 
partner  BUI  Delaney.  Nevertheless,  Elliott 
was  convinced  that  others  would  like  the 
pizza  recipes  of  his  Itallan-bom  mother  as 
much  as  he  did. 

With  his  limited  capital  he  opened  bis 
first  Pizza  Square  In  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and 
soon  discovered  his  views  on  public  taste 
were  correct.  Soon  there  were  two  Pizza 
Squares  and  Elliott  and  Delaney  were  look- 
ing for  a  third  outlet  for  their  home  cooking. 

They  found  It  In  an  old  bowling  alley  in 
College  Park.  Md.  But  conversion  was  ex- 
pensive and  despite  the  f^t  that  he  now 
had  a  success  record,  the  bank  manager  was 
still  out  when  Elliott  called. 

This  time  he  tried  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, a  Federal  organization  whose 
main  function  is  to  help  the  Nation  by  help- 
ing the  small  businessman.  There  he  found 
a  much  more  sympathetic  ear  and  a  check 
for  $12,000. 

"They  called  me  from  Baltimore  that 
morning  to  tell  me  they  were  mailing  the 
check  to  me."  he  remembers.  "But  with 
creditors  snapping  at  my  heels  and  debts 
piling  up,  I  couldn't  wait.  I  drove  through 
a  snowstorm  to  get  the  money." 

Armed  with  their  new  monetary  backing, 
the  pizza  partners  began  changing  the  bowl- 
ing alley  into  an  Italian  garden.  "But  we 
sweated  blood  during  the  changeover,"  said 
Elliott. 

"Our  architects,  who  were  much  more  ar- 
tistic than  practical,  would  suddenly  get  a 
new  idea  In  the  middle  of  a  project.  And 
whUe  they  worked  It  out.  highly  paid  crafts- 
men would  sit  around  as  I  watched  the  bill 
mount." 

While  the  garden  bloomed,  the  pizza 
houses  sprouted.  Soon  th^e  were  seven. 
"By  now  we  were  starting  at  11  a.m.  and 
finishing  at  1  ajn.,"  EUiott  remembers  with 
a  yawn.  "My  wife  and  I  used  to  go  to  all- 
night  diners  after  we  closed.  It  was  the  only 
chance  we  got  to  go  out  together." 

Life  is  less  hectic  In  the  pizza  business 
these  days  with  more  than  50  employees  to 
take  over  many  of  the  chores.  But  in  the 
world  of  chemicals,  where  often  the  aroma  is 
not  so  appealing,  it  still  is  all  work  and  no 
play  for  John  Huminik,  Jr.,  and  his  tiny 
staff. 

When  he  launched  his  Chemprox  company 
2  years  ago,  scientist  Huminik  put  all  his 
capital  Into  It.  "But  our  first  i^-oductlon  was 
ahead  of  Its  time,"  he  says.  "We  developed  a 
new  compound  which  ellnUnated  two  indus- 
trial processes.  Everyone  was  interested— 
but  not  at  this  time. 

"This  was  a  major  setback  to  a  new  com- 
pany but  with  the  help  of  our  investors, 
many  of  whom  come  in  and  work  free  at 
weekends,  the  forbearance  of  our  creditors 
and  a  $15,000  loan  from  SBA  we  survived 
the  crisis. 

"We  had  another  setback  when  we  spent 
$12,000  on  TV  advertising  for  one  of  our 
cleaning  products.    But  we  coincided  with  a 
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national  campaign  for  a  similar  product  and 
did  not  get  a  single  order." 

One  of  the  major  problems  for  the  emaU 
businessman  Li  that  because  of  his  Inex- 
nertence  he  Is  particularly  susceptible  to 
Arises   which   eetabliahed   companies  would 

To  help  counter  this  Imbalance,  the  SBA 
added  a  new  name  to  the  growing  army  ct 
initial  organizations — it  formed  SCORE. 

The  Service  Corps  of  ReUred  Executives 
are  voltmteers  whose  advice  is  available  free 
to  small  businessmen  applying  for  SBA  as- 
sistance. These  men  have  spent  their  lives 
avoiding  the  hazards  that  plague  the  new- 

Cheinprox  President  HumirUk  found  their 
Bfisistance  Invaluable  as  did  Art  Teacher  Wil- 
Uam  E.  McGowan  who  left  a  teaching  Job  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  because  college 
rules  prevented  him  from  using  his  own 
teaching  methods.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  value  of  SCORE  advice  is  marked  by 
the  80  students  McGowan  has  at  his  Alexan- 
dria art  studio  after  only  a  few  months  In 
business.  For  $5  a  week,  with  a  commitment 
of  12  weeks,  students  may  indulge  their  artis- 
tic talents  or  lack  of  them. 

McGowan,  who  began  with  a  $4,700  SBA 
loan  and  a  partner,  a  fellow  art  teacher  who 
has  since  returned  to  Alabama,  is  there  to 
give  advice  where  and  when  it  is  needed.  His 
students,  who  range  from  gradviates  to  begin- 
ners, can  find  him  on  duty  13  hours  a  day. 
4  days  a  week. 

Three  men  and  three  success  stories,  each 
of  which  might  not  have  been  possible  but 
for  SBA.  All  had  youth,  drive  and  purpose- 
three  foundation  stones  of  any  new  busl- 
nees— but  without  that  essential,  financial 
fourth,  the  budding  business  could  easily 
have  ended  In  disaster. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  tennxssex 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23. 1965 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
join  my  voice  to  the  swelling  chorus  of 
praise  In  behalf  of  our  departed  colleague 
and  friend,  Clawence  J.  Brown,  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Ohio  Seventh  Dis- 
trict and  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can delegation: 

I  have  known  Clarence  Brown  for 
only  3  years,  but  I  have  known  of  him 
most  of  my  adult  life. 

I  followed  his  career  through  the 
newspapers  as  a  young  man  and  then 
as  I  grew  older,  for  his  career  was  a 
shining  example  for  others  to  follow. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  praise  him,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  great  personal  ability, 
dignity,  honor,  and  fortitude.  All  of 
this  rendered  him  a  truly  outstanding 
public  servant.  In  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term.  And  to  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  worked  with  him  in  the 
grand  arena  of  political  tradition,  he 
stood  out,  far  above  the  crowd,  not  only 
as  a  statesman — ^f  or  indeed  he  was  that — 
but  also  as  the  best  of  counselors,  the 
kindest  of  friends,  the  warmest  of  hu- 
man beings.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee—and I  shall  cherish  the  experience 
forever. 


His  loss  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
of  one  dimension,  for  his  importance  to 
us  all  was  far  greater  than  that.  A  man 
of  courage  bold,  he  won  the  admiration 
of  friend  and  foe  alike,  so  far  as  politics 
were  concerned.  And  personally  speak- 
ing, he  had  no  foes — he  was  that  kind 
of  imusual,  upstanding,  and  noble  being. 

Clarence  Brown  entered  public  life 
by  way  of  the  publishing  field,  attain- 
ing recognition  originally  as  the  pub- 
lisher of  several  Ohio  new:g?apers  and 
as  president  of  the  renowned  Brown 
Publishing  Co. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  elected  him  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  a  position  he  held 
for  4  years,  from  1919  to  1923.  In  1927 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  State  of  Ohio, 
and  held  that  post  through  1933.  Un- 
successful as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  CJovernor  in  1934,  he  nonetheless 
continued  to  rise  in  stature  to  the  very 
top  of  the  Ohio  political  scene. 

A  strong  admirer  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  he  assumed  leadership 
of  the  Taft  forces.  As  floor  manager  of 
the  Taft  presidential  campaign  at  more 
than  one  Republican  national  conven- 
tion, he  quickly  became  a  figure  of  na- 
tional consequence  in  his.  own  right. 

And  as  a  Congressman,  Clarence 
Brown  established  a  record  of  enviable 
proportions.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
legislation  creating  both  the  First  and 
Second  Commissions  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  so-called  Hoover  Comimis- 
sions — as  well  as  a  member  of  both  Com- 
missions. He  was  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  and  also  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

Fourteen  stra^ht  victories  without  de- 
feat established  beyond  a  doubt  the  po- 
sition of  Clarence  Brown  as  a  clear-cut 
favorite  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  his 
districts 

He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  great 
heart;  of  force  and  Integrity;  of  insight 
and  ability. 

We  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  miss  him  dearly  in  the  days  and 
years  ahead. 

My  wife  joins  me  In  expressing  deep- 
est sympathy  to  members  of  his  family. 


Qnaken  Report  Viet  Disaffection 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or  FXNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  recognizes  the  great 
service  that  is  given  to  international 
problems  by  the  American  Friends  So- 
ciety, whom  we  know  as  Quakers.  These 
people  work  quietly,  but  most  effectively, 
in  International  troubled  waters.  The 
accompanying  article  In  the  August  20 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
testifies  to  their  dedication.    It  Is  also 


interesting  to  note  that  "up  to  now  the 
only  American  religious  group  carrying 
on  large-scale  relief  efforts  in  Vietnam 
has  been  the  Mennonltes." 

These  two  religious  groups  continue  to 
do  such  marvelous,  unselfish  acts  in  their 
usual  quiet,  unobstrusive  fashion.  They 
serve  as  fine  examples  for  the  rest  of  the 
world: 

Quakers  Report  Viet  Disaffection 
(By  Mary  Hc»naday) 

Philadelphia. — Growing  disaffection  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  with  the  war  effort 
has  been  reported  by  a  Quaker  team  Just 
back  from  the  southeast  Asian  battlefront. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC)  predicted  that  a 
military  victory  in  Vietnam  "wUl  turn  to 
ashes"  If  the  United  States  oontlnuee  Its 
present  course. 

On  the  basis  of  widespread  talks  with  Viet- 
namese peasants,  officials,  merchants,  and  la- 
bor leaders,  the  Quakers  estimated  that  "90 
percent  of  the  Vietnamese  people  feel  they 
have  no  real  stake  In  this  war." 

They  advocated  a  broad  overall  Asian 
settlement  involving  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  Communists.  . 

Two  members  of  the  three-man  mission, 
Stephen  O.  Cary.  associate  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  APSC,  and  "Woodruff  Emlen,  fi- 
nancial adviser  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  spent  3 
months  m  Vietnam. 

AKZAS    OONTRASm) 

They  were  Joined  there  for  the  month  of 
July  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Morgan,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Religion  at  Colgate  University, 
wtio  made  a  study  of  Buddhism  In  relation  to 
social  questions. 

The  three  were  looking  tor  ways  In  which 
the  AFSC  can  help.  Decisions  will  be  made 
when  the  AFSC  bofu-d  meets  September  8. 

Contrasting  post-World  War  I  experiences 
with  Vietnam,  the  Quaker  workers  declared : 
"In  Europe  and  Africa  we  saw  suffering,  but 
the  mlsmy  of  the  people  was  tempered  by 
hope. 

"The  people  of  Vietnam,  after  a  quarter 
ot  a  century  of  almost  uninterrupted  war, 
in  which  they  feel  themaelves  to  have  no 
stake,  see  on  the  promise  of  wx>r8e  to  csocne. 

"There  Is  no  front,  and  the  front  is  every- 
where. The  village  never  knows  In  the 
morning  If  this  wlU  be  the  day  when  death 
oomee  from  the  air,  and  never  knows  at  eve- 
ning whether  this  wUl  be  the  night  death 
oomes  with  stealth. 

"Living  In  this  situation  produces  a  con- 
stant agony  that  is  hard  to  describe." 

CATCHWOaOS    DISCUUNTEU 

Mr.  Cary  added  that  neither  the  "self-5e- 
termlnation"  goal^of  the  United  States  nor 
the  "liberation"  cry  ot  the  Communists  "has 
any  meaning"  In  the  paddy  fields.  The 
agony  of  niral  Vietnam,  where  75  percent  of 
Its  people  live,  m\ist  be  seen  to  be  compre- 
hended, he  said. 

The  peasants  he  found  "numbed"  by  cor- 
ruption In  the  provinces  and  the  lack  of 
any  security  from  the  central  government. 
Often,  he  said,  they  became  refugees  after 
finritng  their  rice  taxed  60  percent  by  both 
sides.  There  are  an  estimated  600.000  ref- 
ugees In  Vietnam  today. 

While  of  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  can  win  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam 
In  at  least  2  years,  Mr.  Cary  said  the  "real 
challenge  will  come  in  the  attitudes  and 
hearts  of  the  Vietnamese  survivors." 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  In  Vietnam  to- 
day, according  to  the  Quakers,  Is  the  rise  of 
leadership  among  yovm^g  people,  both  Bud- 
dhist and  Roman  Catholic.  As  an  example 
they  pointed  to  the  Volimtary  Youth  As- 
sociation of  Vietnam  which  works  in  the 
local  communities. 

One  of  the  team's  recommendations  calls 
for  a  unique  corps  of  American  young  peo- 
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with  village  people  under  young 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
ujiexcelled  efforts  in  expanding 
(Vportunities  and  oicourag- 
natiohal  particlpatiMi  in  the  arts.  I 
;>leased  to  dte  the  outstanding 
of  H(vkins  Center   at  Dart- 
re, my  alma  mater.     The 
efadeavors  of  countless  individ- 
incli  ding  Mr.  Warner  Bentley.  have 

0  the  college  a  multimiUion- 
which  has  become  the 

1  cultural  revival  of  a  large  area 
'few  EIngland.    Hopkins  Center 

introduced  a  fresh  look  to  the 
laden  Ivy  League  campus  with 
architecture  and  exceptional 
for  music,  painting,  sciilpture, 
a  host  of  other  student  and 
activities.    The  center's  di- 
Bentley,  his  staff  and  the  col- 
admhiistration  are  to  be  congratu- 
pai  Ocularly  for  the  extensive  use 
he  center  during  past  summer 
throughout  the  regrilar  aca- 
since  its  opening.    I  include 
for  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
the  following  news  story  con- 
he    center's    recent    activities 
In  the  Merlden,  Conn., 
July  29: 

Merlden  Journal,  July  29,  1965] 
AtiLLiON  Complex  Abounds  WrrM 
<ftn.TTTaB    AT    Daktmouth 


aiLd 


and 
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1^  reared 


N.H. — The    banks   of   the    Con- 

where  once  the  Indian  used 

re  alive  with  culture  again  this 

qpuTtesj  of  the   Indians  of   Dart- 

ege. 
Rentage  in  art,  drama  and  xnusic 

DartznouUi's  Hopkins  Center. 
1  lilllon  center  is  a  glittering  corn- 
concert  halls,  music  rooms, 
and  theaters, 
■s  stmuner  program,  called   "A 
of  the  Arts,"  is  for  everybody — 
dairy  farmer  on  a  night  off,  the 
manufacturer  who   travels 
back  roads  from  the  southern 
State,  the  tourists  and  vaca- 
flock  to  this  rolling  green  area. 


The  congregation  of  the  arts  is  a  program 
of  concerts,  art  shows,  classic  films,  and  plays, 
presented  on  alternating  nights  throughout 
the  sununer.  The  plays  this  summer  include 
Shakespeare's  "Richard  11";  Mollere's  "Tar- 
tuffe";  and  Bernard  Shaw's  "The  George  Doc- 
tor's Dilemma." 

The  Dartmouth  Community  Symphony 
Orchestra  features  annually  one  or  two  so- 
called  Composers  In  Residence. 

In  residence  this  summer  are  Hungary's 
Zoltan  Kodaly,  Ernest  Krenek,  and  Ross  Lee 
Finney.  Krenek's  "Fibonacci — Mobile,"  and 
Finney's  "Nun's  Priest's  Tale,"  will  have  their 
world  premieres  at  the  center  this  summer, 
under  the  direction  of  concert  conductor 
Mario  Debonaventura. 

The  repertory  company  producing  the  three 
plays  Is  composed  ot  seven  working  profes- 
sions, most  with  Broadway  credits,  bolstered 
by  student  actors. 

"When  are  you  going  to  present  something 
everyone  can  understand"  a  Hanover  woman 
once  asked  Warner  Bentely,  director  of  the 
center. 

"Never,  I  hope."  Bentley  replied. 

"You  Just  can't  get  education  gradually," 
he  says.  "You've  got  to  Jump  right  In 
•  •  •  sink  or  swim.  Fortunately,  most  of 
the  people  around  here — at  least  the  ones  we 
see — have  been  swimming  very  nicely." 

Now  in  its  third  year.  Hopkins  Center  has 
been  a  Bentley  Idea  for  more  than  3  decades. 


Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  FCimSTI.VANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday.  August  23. 1965 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  Irreparable 
loss  as  we  contemplate  the  passing  of  a 
distinguished  colleague  who  towered 
among  us  as  a  symbol  of  integrity  and 
dedication.  Clarxnck  Kiown  would 
stand  out  in  any  group,  and  certainly 
in  the  Congress  his  unusual  talents 
marked  him  as  a  leader  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  legislative  process  will  re- 
main to  enhance  his  Image  down  through 
the  years. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1947,  it 
was  my  privilege,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  neophytes  of  that  80th  Congress,  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  this  wise  and  learned 
counselor.  And  I  can  recall  the  sound 
advice  he  gave  us — cliches  perhaps  to  the 
oldtimers  but  for  the  newcomers  guide- 
posts  in  a  strange  land — including  the 
admonition  above  all  other  things  "to 
take  care  of  our  mail,"  to  keep  closely 
attuned  to  what  the  folks  back  home 
were  thinking. 

In  the  intervening  years,  I  came  to  ap- 
preciate his  outstanding  contributions  to 
our  party,  and  it  is  no  idle  statement  to 
credit  him  with  the  making  of  more  than 
one  presidential  candidate.  He  and  I 
stood  side  by  side  on  many  issues  since 
we  entertained  the  same  conservative 
views  although  there  were  many  times 
that  my  final  vote  was  registered  only 
after  I  had  determined  where  he  stood. 
Aside  from  this  professional  tribute,  I 
want  also  to  be  recalled  as  his  close  and 
admiring  friend.  Surviving  financial 
setbacks  and  surmoimtlng  political  re- 
verses, he  always  returned  to  his  legis- 


lative chores  with  renewed  vigor  and 
determination.  When,  however,  his 
helpmate  was  tak^i  from  him  a  short 
while  ago,  he  seemed  s<Hnehow  to  lack 
the  will  to  go  on  alrnie.  And  the  faith, 
by  which  he  lived  and  died,  tells  me  that 
he  now  rests  In  that  sheltered  vale  be- 
yond the  sunset  reunited  with  his  life's 
companion,  there  to  await  that  final  re- 
union when  all  true  believers  will  as- 
semble on  that  distant  shore.  May  the 
Giver  of  all  gxxxl  gifts  ease  for  his 
bereaved  ones  the  heartache  of  this  hour. 


Without  Labor,  Nothing  Prospers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or  vnoiNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Virginia  State  APL-CIO  met 
in  convention  here  in  Washington.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  conven- 
tion, as  I  have  in  the  past,  but  this  year 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  this  assembly  a  most  distin- 
guished American,  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
warrant  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I  here- 
with include  them  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Vic«  Pbesident  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey AT  VniGiNiA  APlr-CIO,  Park  Ball- 
room, Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Augxtst  19, 
1965 

Sophocles  once  said,  "Without  labor,  noth- 
ing prospers."  That  has  certainly  been  true 
of  this  year's  legislative  program. 

The  Virginia  API/-CIO,  the  national  AFL- 
CIO,  and  your  representatives  In  govern- 
ment are  all  laborers  in  the  field  of  improv- 
ing humaii  welfare. 

Your  national  AFL-CIO  president,  George 
Meany,  has  shown  the  statesmanship  and 
leadership  necessary  for  a  mass  movement 
such  as  the  national  labor  union. 

Your  own  State  APIr-dO  chairman,  Har- 
old Boyd,  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  the 
growth  of  the  Virginia  APlr-CIO. 

Brewster  Snow,  your  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Julian  Carper,  your  vice  president,  have 
also  made  Virginia  one  of  the  17  States  in 
which  membership  in  the  AFL-CIO  affiliated 
unions  has  increased  in  recent  years. 

I  also  understand  that  Sidney  Kellam, 
the  Virginia  Democratic  National  Cbmmlt- 
teeman  and  longtime  supporter  of  labor  In 
Virginia,  is  with  us  today. 

But,  I  could  not  speak  before  a  Virginia 
group  without  mentioning  my  very  good 
friend — and  your  very  good  friend,  too — 
Congressman  Pat  Jennings,  from  Marion. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  when  we  needed 
Pat  on  those  very  crucial  votes  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  repeal  of  14(b),  Pat  was  there 
with  us.  And,  Just  as  Importantly,  Pat  has 
been  with  labor  and  the  people  of  his  State 
and  country  on  practically  every  major  issue 
this  year.  We  are  extremely  proud  of  you, 
Pat. 

What  is  the  status  of  labor  In  Virginia 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  today? 

President  Johnson  has  outlined  a  strong 
and  vigorous  labor  program  for  this  session 
of  Congress. 
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ftneclfically,  the~  House  repealed  section 
i^fbTof  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  July  28. 
rhe  senate  fuU  committee  met  this  mom- 
inK  at  10  o'clock,  and  shovUd  report  the 
bill  tomorrow  or  next  week. 

The  House  Executive  Committee  meetings 
on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amend- 
ments have  been  under  way  this  week  in  the 

^T^  Manpower  Training  Act  Amendmente 
have  alreaidy  fcecome  law. 

In  addition,  there  are  many,  many  other 
programs  the  President  has  pushed  and  Con- 
eress  has  passed  this  year. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  this  89th 
Congress  wiU  provide  labor  and  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  with  some  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial legislation  ever  piifised  by  any  Con- 

^'^AU  of  the  activity  on  the  Federal  level  Is 
to  make  the  entire  economy  grow,  give  our 
people  Jobs,  and  make  llle  more  meaning- 
ful for  all  of  us. 

But  passing  legislation  alone  does  not  au- 
tomatically mean  we  get  results.  To  assess 
how  effective  our  labor  and  economic  poli- 
cies have  been,  let's  look  at  several  factors 
In  the  labor  situation  In  the  United  States 
and  Virginia. 

Employment  in  the  United  States  has  im- 
proved notably  over  the  past  year,  following 
2  years  of  little  change. 

Total  employment  this  July  was  2.4 
million  higher  than  1  year  ago— outpacing 
the  growth  in  the  labor  force  by  some  several 
thousand,  so  that  unemplo3mient  declined  by 
this  amount. 

The  unemployment  rate,  adjusted  for  sea- 
sonality, has  trended  downward  steadily 
since  last  fall. 

In  July.  Just  last  month,  it  reached  4.5  per- 
cent (compared  with  5  percent  a  year  ago) . 
This  represents  the   lowest   level   of  un- 
employment since  late  1957. 

And,  most  of  the  improvement  in  unem- 
ployment has  come  in  the  hard-core  sec- 
tor— those  unemployed  6  months  or  more — 
which  dropped  to  320,000  In  July,  or  some 
200.000  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Teenage  unemployment  is  still  a  seri- 
ous problem,  with  about  13  percent  of 
this  group  unemployed  in  July — however,  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  rate  this 
July  was  no  higher  than  a  year  ago,  even 
though  the  teenage  labor  force  Increased  by 
over  1  million. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  this  reduction 
can  go  to  the  youth  opportunities  program 
Instituted  this  simimer. 

Expansion  in  employment  In  the  past  year 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  sharp  gain  In 
manufacturing — which  rose  nearly  800,000 
and  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  rise  In  pa3rroll  employment. 

The  manvifacturing  total  of  18.1  million  in 
July  rose  above  its  Wcwld  War  II  peak 
for  the  first  time. 

On  the  wage  front,  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  factory  production  workers  in 
July  were  $2.62 — 9  cents  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

Weekly  earnings  averaged  $107.68 — $4.70 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

So  far  this  year  the  rise  in  factory  hourly 
earnings  has  been  sharper  than  for  several 
years  past. 

The  labor  situation  in  Virginia — measured 
in  terms  of  tuiemployment  is  exceedingly 
favorable. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  Virginia,  esti- 
mated at  3.2  percent  In  June,  was  only  three- 
fifths  of  the  national  average,  and  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation. 

Employment  In  Virginia  increased  by 
50,000 — or  more  than  3  percent  over  the 
year  ending  in  Jtme — somewhat  better  than 
the  national  rate  of  rise. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufac- 
turing in  Virginia  rose  10  cents  over  the 
year — a  little  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age—to $254. 

Gains  were  especially  sharp  in  the  tobacco 
manufacturing  industry. 


The  level  of  hoiu^ly  earnings  in  Virginia 
was  28  cents  less  than  the  national  average, 
although  this  partly  reflected  the  greater  im- 
portance of  certain  low-wage  Industries  In 
the  Virginia  economy. 

The  cvurent  low  level  of  unemployment  in 
Virginia  largely  reflects  the  strong  growth  in 
the  State's  economy  in  the  postwar  period. 
The  increases  have  been  considerably  better 
than  the  national  average. 

Industrial  expansion  has  been  strong,  and 
has  come  largely  in  the  higher  wage  indus- 
tries, especially  In  durables. 

From  1957  to  1964,  nonfarm  pa>TOll  em- 
ployment in  Virginia  rose  19  percent^  nearly 
twice  the  rate  of  lncrea.se  in  the  Nation  as  a 

whole. 

Manufiicturlng  employment  rose  16  per- 
cent, compared  with  about  1  percent  na- 
tionally. 

Durable  goods  manufacturing  emploj-ment 
in  Virginia  rose  about  27,000  compared  with 
16,000  in  nondurable  goods. 

However,  In  1964.  nondurable  goods  indus- 
tries sail  accounted  for  about  60  p>ercent  of 
the  State's  manufacturing  employment. 

Outside  of  manufactiuing,  sharp  gains  oc- 
curred in  all  of  the  service-type  activities- 
trade  finance  services,  and  government 
ranging  from  20  to  40  percent.  Except  in 
government,  these  gains  were  all  consider- 
ably sharper  than  the  national  average. 

A  measure  of  our  labors  Is  personal  in- 
come—what Is  the  status  of  this  in  Virginia? 
Per  capita   in   total  personal   income  has 
increased  more  in  Virginia  than  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  since  1961. 

A  higher  rate  of  increase  in  Virginia  than 
in  the  Nation  occurred  also  few  the  very 
short-term  period  1963-64  as  well  as  for  the 
long  run— either  from  1948  or  from  1953. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  per  capite  in- 
come U  less  in  Virginia  than  the  average  for 
the  Nation. 

In  1964  average  per  capita  personal  income 
in  Virginia  was  $2,239  compared  with  an  av- 
erage of  $2,566  f6r  the  United  States. 

This  gap  has  been  narrowing  somewhat, 
however,  with  increasing  rates  of  increase  In 
Virginia  Incomes. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  fringe  benefits  in 
the  month  of  June  In  1965  in  the  Norfolk 
area-  Of  aU  manufactvu-ing  plant  workers: 
98  percent  have  paid  hospitalization  and  sur- 
gical insurance;  95  percent  have  paid  life 
insiu-ance;  60  percent  have  paid  sick  leave; 
72  percent  have  7  or  more  paid  holidays;  and 
97  percent  have  paid  vacations. 

Labor  Is  life;  from  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the 
sacred  celestial  life-essence  breathed  into 
him  by  Almighty  God. 

You  have  made  great  gains  through  your 
AFL-CIO  on  the  State  level. 

The  President  and  this  89th  Congress  have 
made  great  gains  in  labor  legislation— and  we 
intend  to  make  more  before  this  session  Is 

All  of  us  are  working  at  our  labors.  Al- 
though the  way  we  labor  may  be  soniewhat 
different,  ovir  goals  are  the  same— the  better- 
ment of  humankind . 

Let  me  Just  leave  you  with  this  thought: 
There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even 
sacredness  in  work.  Were  man  ever  so  be- 
nighted and  forgetful  of  his  high  calUng, 
there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  who  actually 
and  earnestly  works. 


paying  tribute  to  our  departed  friend, 
Clarence   Browit,  of  Ohio.     As  many 
have  said  and  as  all  who  serve  here  know, 
we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  to  ever  serve  in  the  U5.  Congress. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  knew 
this  gentleman  could  have  questioned  his 
strength  of  character  or  his  great  ability. 
Here  was  a  man  who  had  given  more 
than  50  years  of  active  and  distinguished 
public  service  to  his  State  and  his  Nation, 
serving  more  than  half  of  that  time  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  that  he 
loved.    Throughout  his  long  and  produc- 
tive  life,   he  demonstrated   always  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  a  mature 
and  sound  judgment.    In  times  of  con- 
fusion, it  often  was  the  sane  calm  voice 
of  Clarence  Brown  that  brought  reality 
back  in  that  particular  situation. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  man  of  reason 
and  good  conscience,  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciples of  sound  government.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  all  who  are 
Americans,  have  lost  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  conscientious  legislators  to 
ever  serve  in  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  such  men  because  they 
are  too  few. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family.  Their  loss  although  more  per- 
sonal is  shared  by  us  all. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

OF   FLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23. 1965 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 


In  Hie  Final  Analysis  the  People  Are  the 
I^ast  Word— The  People  of  Each  of  the 
50  States  Should  Be  Permitted  To  Vote 
and  Decide  for  Themsdyes  on  the 
Question  of  State  Reappwtionment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TEKNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  l&i.  Speak- 
er, the  crux  of  the  continuing  debate  over 
the  reapportionment  issue  is  whether  the 
pec^le  have  a  right  to  decide  their  own 
destiny.  This  right  is  fundamental  to 
our  democratic  system.  We  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  now  to  provide  the  Vietnam- 
ese with  the  sacred  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

But,  in  the  face  of  this  tradition  so 
basic  to  our  system,  a  minority  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  been  successful  in 
thwarting  the  will  of  the  people  by  side- 
tracking a  constitutional  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  have  given  the 
pe«>le  in  the  States  the  right  to  decide 
for  Uiemselves  criteria  for  determining 
composition  of  one  house  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

It  would  give  the  people  the  right  to 
vote  on  each  proposed  reapportionment. 

There  have  been  some  excellent  and 
incisive  editorials  in  some  of  our  leading 
newspapei-s  on  this  subject. 

The  Nashville  Banner,  on  August  4. 
pointed  out  that  the  constitutional  con- 
vention now  meeting  in  Nashville  had 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  On  August  9  the  Banner. 
in  an  editorial,  emphasized  that  the  bet- 
t!e  is  not  over. 
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Nashville   (Tenn.)    Banner.  Aug. 
4,1965) 


alteration  by  Supreme  Court  de- 
one-man,  one-vote  formula  there- 
and  the  constitutional  concept 
that  decision  to  the  people,  this 
has  cast  Its  vote  by  resolution 
As  reprinted  elsewhere  on  this 
Dlrksen  amendment  spells  it  out. 
of  this  proposal  for  the  people 
a  method   Inherent  to   the   Con- 
itself,   do   not   challenge   the   fact 
bisioricaUy — until    now — States    have 
1  Ight  to  pattern  one  branch  of  their 
after   the    nonpopulation    basts 
>enate   apportionment.      The    Con- 
hasn't  changed  on  that  point.    Only 
nterpretatlon   changed.     Suddenly 
Invalid  for  the  States  to  apportion 
I  tile  United  States. 
Obvlou  sly  there  is  widespread  disagreement 
ukase,  though  State  after  State- 
legislated  to  conform  with 
ruling. 

amendment  would  not  be  an 

In  the  path  of  any  State  desiring 

the  long-standing  app>ortlonment 

All   would   have    that   choice.     It 

wt>uld  write  into  the  Constitution,  if 

three-fourths  of  the  States,  the 

that  the  people  of  each  State  shall 

themselves. 

the  opponents  of  that  proposition 

l^st  the   people:    additionally   they 

to  a  principle  Incorporated 

Cbnstltutlon  as  a  power  balance  re- 

■epresentatlon  In  the  Senate. 

by  even  those   championing 

Court  decree  overturning  that 

foifnula.'it  was  an  abrupt  and  drastic 

an4  consulted  at  no  point   the 

of    public    preference.      It   was 

by  fiat. 

Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention 

its  vote  of  yesterday,  attempting  to 

State   law,   pro  or  con,   in   this 

It   has  provided   an    expression 

In  favor  of  the  principle  In- 

the  Dlrksen  amendment — for  dls- 

bis  issue  by  the  hands  to  which  the 

responsibility  belongs. 

can    be    no    denying    that    it    has 
this  the  majority  Judgment  of  the 
Tennessee. 
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lack  of  a  two-thirds  Senate  ma- 

hls  amendment,  which  would 

States  the  right  of  choice  in  ap- 

their    own    legislatures.    Senator 

DnusszN  announced  that  he  would 

He   should.     The   principle   In- 

fxindamentai,  and  as  old  as  the 


There  can  b«  no  question  but  that  the 
majority  of  constituents  throughout  the  Na- 
tion oppose  that  drastic,  court-drafted  alter- 
ation— for  more  than  half  the  States  have 
moved  by  one  legislative  expression  or  an- 
other to  modify  It;  and  State  after  State 
has  gone  on  record  for  submitting  It  to  test 
at  the  polls. 

Equally  significant  as  an  evidence  of  ma- 
jority sentiment  is  the  fact  that  on  the  U.S. 
Senate  test  far  more  than  half  (57  to  39) 
cast  their  vote  for  the  Dlrksen  amendment. 
The  Constitution  requires,  of  course,  a  two- 
thirds  affirmation  there  to  authorize  submis- 
sion of  an  amendment  to  public  vote;  and 
a  three-fourths  majority  by  the  States  for 
ratification. 

Sentiment  obviously  was  strong  for  this 
plan  to  let  the  people  of  each  State  vote  on 
whether  to  redistrict  one  branch  of  their 
legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  does  not  propose 
an  arbitrary  action  In  challenge  of  the  court 
decree.  It  seeks  simply  to  let  the  people 
decide  a  matter  that  Is  of  deep  and  genuine 
concern  to  them — a  right  recognized  In  the 
Constitution  Itself:  but  outside  of  which  the 
court  acted  in  its  own  decision. 

The  question  in  all  its  startling  clarity  is 
simply:  Should  the  people  be  permitted  to 
decide  for  themselves?  A  majority  of  the 
States  said  "Yes."  Along  with  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  56  other  Members  of  that  branch  of 
Congress  have  said  "Yes."  It  la  a  minority 
that  says  "No." 

The  amendment  can  be  revived  in  that 
body;  or,  two-thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures (34  States)  are  empowered,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  that  purpose. 

The  former  approach  is  the  better  one. 

Pointed  out  before,  and  still  pertinent,  Is 
the  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Warren — who 
handed  down  the  "one-man-one-vote"  deci- 
sion— was  on  exactly  the  other  side  of  the 
Issue  when  he  was  Governor  of  California. 
Many  counties,  he  said  then,  "are  far  more 
Important  In  the  life  of  their  State  than 
their  population  bears  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation." 

State  by  State,  the  American  people  haven't 
changed  their  minds  on  that  point,  as  has 
the  Chief  Justice.  But  whether  or  not  the 
Idea  Is  that  they  have,  they  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  decision,  exactly  as  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  would  provide. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that  latter 
pwinclple;  there  Is  everything  right  with  It. 

With  the  majority's  help,  Senator  Dirksen 
should  keep  trying. 


Thoug 1 
Jority  stalled 
reserve 
portioning 

EVQUTT 

try   agalfi 

▼olved 

VA.  Confatltutlon 

It  wai  disrupted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  decreeing  that  State  legislatures 
must  be  redesigned  on  the  one-man,  one- vote 
basis  in|  both  their  Chambers.  That  was 
by-fiat  of  a  time-honored 
which  followed  precisely  the  appor- 
pattem  for  the  UJ3.  Senate  spelled 
Constitution. 


tke 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News, 
Aug.   4,    1965] 

Thx  Proplz  Are  the  Last  Word 

In  oiir  system  of  Government,  as  spelled 
out  by  the  Constitution  and  every  other 
principle  we  go  by,  the  people  are  the  final 
word. 

But  a  substantial  number  of  Members  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  although  generally  classify- 
ing themselves  as  "liberals,"  are  opposed  to 
this  system. 

They  demonstrate  this  opposition  by  the 
bitter  manner  in  which  they  seek  to  defeat 
the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  an  amaz- 
ing ruling,  held  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  had  to  be  apportioned  on  a  ctrlct 
population  basis — the  so-called  one-man. 
one-vote  proposition.  This  despite  the 
State-by-State  apportionment  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  despite  the  constitutions  of  most 
States,  despite  recent  and  specific  approval 
by  the  voters  in  some  States  of  a  different 
system. 

Nobody  wants  to  rip  out  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  this  airy  decision,  although 
the  decision  had  the  effect  of  ripping  out 
most  State  legislatures. 

The  way  to  correct  the  Court's  action  Is 


to  write  into  the  Federal  Constitution  an 
amendment.  Tills  amendment  has  been  of. 
fered  by  Senator  Dibkskn,  of  Illinois.  All 
the  amendment  says  is  that  any  State  may 
set  up  one  house  of  its  legislature  on  other 
than  a  population  basis  if— emphasis  on  the 
if — the  people  of  the  State  want  it  that  way. 

But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  plain  implication  is 
that  the  Senators  know  better  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  what  is  a  proper  system 
for  the  States.  Since  many  of  these  Sena- 
tors have  been  among  the  most  zealous 
champions  of  civil  rights,  their  inconsistency 
on  the  Dlrksen  issue  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. 

If  the  people  in  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  th6  man- 
ner In  which  they  wish  their  legislatures  to 
be  organized,  then  It  is  valid  to  question 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  decide  other 
questions — who,  for  instance,  should  repre- 
sent them  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Maybe.  If  these  an tl -Dlrksen  Senators  are 
right,  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  having  U.S.  Senators  chosen  by  State  leg- 
islatures. (We  wouldn't  favor  that  for  a 
minute,  but  it  Is  Just  as  logical  as  the  op- 
position to  the  Dlrkser  amendment.) 

There  are  many  argtiments  favoring  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  But.  regardless  of  all 
other  arguments,  the  Issue  now  before  the 
Senate  is  fundamental — the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  States  to  decide  for  themselves. 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  Is  the 
only  Issue. 


Tipped   Employees   and  the  Minimum 
Wage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  voice  my  objection  to  the  proposal 
wliich  has  been  made  to  include  tipped 
employees  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

In  the  food  service  and  lodging  indus- 
tries, a  unique  problem  revolves  about 
the  service  or  tip  employee.  Granted 
that  some  are  opposed  to  the  general 
concept  of  tipping  itself,  it  nevertheless 
is  true  that  attempts  to  do  away  with 
tipping  have  met  with  little  success.  Un- 
less Congress  is  prepared  to  ban  tips  by 
direct  legislative  fiat,  it  should  face 
squarely  the  fact  that  tip  employees  re- 
ceive income  over  which  the  employer 
has  no  control  whatsoever — income 
which  far  exceeds  the  basis  and  pur- 
pose of  any  minimum  wage  and  hour 
law. 

Various  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  indicate  that  one  basic 
purpose  of  the  minimum  wage  law  is  to 
assure  each  individual  a  minimum  in- 
come floor  and  not  necessarily  to  guar- 
antee a  cash  dollar  wage  per  se.  In  this 
regard,  reliable  surveys  of  the  incomes 
of  employees  receiving  tip  gratuities  in- 
dicate— keeping  in  mind  the  income  con- 
cept— that  such  employees  are  receiving 
far  more  than  the  minimum  income  floor 
established  by  the  minimum  wage  law. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  em- 
ployees receiving  such  income  should  be 
exempt  from  minimum  w&se  coverage. 
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At  the  very  least,  the  matter  of  the  tip 
^^nfovee  is  one  requiring  additional 
Sv  by  the  Department  of  Labor  At 
Snt  the  Department's  basis  f  or  le^ 
L^Sm  this  area  is  that  of  an  outdated 
"•^^i^SSed  by  the  agency  Itself  to  be 

^^^?05*rsecUonl01(a)  represent 
what  in  effect  may  he  termed  a  'Up 
PTPdit"  to  be  appUed  by  employers  in 
detemining  the  appropriate  minimum 
wagfSf  certain  employees.  Section  101 
7a)  a)  bases  the  tip  credit  on  the 
amount  "accounted  for"  by  the  «nployee 
oT'-turned  over  to  his  employer."  Is  this 
a  practical  approach?  How  many  em- 
Jlwees  will  make  consdentious  reports 
of  tiielr  tip  income  when  in  doing  so  they 
cut  down  their  paid  salary? 

The  alternative  is  for  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor  to  establish  a  median  tip  scale, 
m  language  of  section  101(a)  (2)  pro- 
vides ttiat  such  tip  credit  is  to  be  the 
'■average  value  of  tip&-as  detennined 
by  tiie  Secretary-f or  specifically  defined 
classes  of  employees  and  establishments, 
and  in  defined  areas."    A  mere  reading 
of  tiie  subsection  indicates  ttia,t  it  could 
Drove  to  be  an  administrative  nightmare. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  admiidstra- 
tive  staff  of  any  lesser  magnitude  than  a 
new  bureaucratic  labyrinth  being  neces- 
sarily required  to.  in  effect,  determine 
the  average  value  of  tips  for  each  in- 
dividual class  of  employees,  employed 
in   each    individual    establishment,    in 
each  segment  of   the   involved  indus- 
tries  and   in   differing    locales   of   the 
country.  ^^  ^      . 

So  the  proposal  offers  two  methods  of 
reporting  tips  to  determine  tip  credits— 
and  both  are  imacceptable. 

Yet  another  objection  of  section  101 
(a)  (2)  rests  upon  the  delegation  of 
power  to  the  agency  to  set  the  tip  credit 
figure.  Admittedly,  objection  to  an 
agency  determination  of  this  sort  must 
be  based  on  more  than  a  mere  suspicion 
that  the  Administrator  will  arrive  at  a 
figure  not  reflecting  the  true  situation. 
In  this  regard  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  when 
presented  with  a  similar  proposal  in  the 
88th  Congress.  Indicated  that  it  was  his 
feeling  such  tip  credit  would  be  in  «ie 
area  of  ten  to  fifteen  cents  an  hour.  Ten 
to  fifteen  cents  per  hour  is  clearly  not 
a  realistic  figure. 

The  amount  of  tip  credit  is  limited  by 
tiie  stipulation  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  minimum  wage.    Such 
a  limitation  has  no  logical  basis.    On  the 
one  hand  it  is  recognized  that  the  tipped 
employee  holds  a  unique  situation  in  in- 
dustry and  it  is  further  recognized  that 
a  tip  credit  should  be  allowed.    It  should 
follow  then  that  full  credit  and  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  concept  of  tip 
credit.      In  limiting  the  maximum  tip 
credit  and  setting  an  arbitrary  maxi- 
mum, the  proposal  parts  ways  with  logi- 
cal thinking  and  sets  a  maximum  which 
unduly  penalizes  the  employer. 

Section  101(b)  attempts  to  define 
those  "tipped  employees"  who  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  a  tip  credit..  Such 
tipped  employees  are  defined  as  those 
"engaged  in  an  occupation  for  which  the 


Secretary  finds  that  tips  have  customar 
ily  and  regularly  constituted,  azid  have 
been  generally  recogniaed  as  constitut- 
ing, a  substantial  part  of  the  income  of 
the  employees  engaged  In  such  occwa- 
tion  "    It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sec- 
retary, should  he  be  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine the  average  value  of  tips,  is  directed 
to  review  "'specifically  defined  classes  of 
employees  and  establishments   and   in 
defined  areas."    It  follows  that  in  defin- 
ing   tipped    employees    the    Secretary 
should   be   equally   required   to   review 
"specifically  defined  classes  of  employe^ 
and    estabUshments    and    in    defined 
areas."    This   matter   becomes   one   oi 
great  Importance  when  one  recalls  that 
existing  Department  of  Labor  surveys 
into  the  matter  of  tipped  income  inquired 
as  to  but  two  classes  of  employees— 
namely,  waiters-waitresses  and  bellmen. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  number 
of  employees  properly  classed  as  tipped 
employees  in  the  food  service  industry 
far  exceed  these  two  categories. 

Section  101(c)<3)  makes  it  clear  that 
a  certain  portion  of  gratxilties  received 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting overtime.    This  provision  is  still 
objectionable  because  it  will  penaUze  em- 
ployers in  tip  industries  for  overtime 
more  than  it  would  employers  in  nontip 
industries.    For  example:  If  there  Is  an 
allowance  of  35  cents  an  hour  for  tips, 
the  hotel  employer  would  have  to  pay  the 
waiter  a  cash  wage  of  65  cents  an  hour. 
In    computhig    overtime    under    tms 
amendment,  the  waiter  is  entitled  to 
$1 50    an    hoiir    including    tips.    This 
means  that  the  allowance  of  35  cents  is 
deducted  from  $1.50  making  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  cash  wage  of  $1.15  during  over- 
time.   Although  this  might  seem  super- 
ficially    fair     from     the     employees 
standpoint  because  he  is  getting  one  and 
one-half  times  his  regular  rate  during 
overtime  hours,  look  at  the  employer's 
side  of  it.    He  would  be  required  to  pay 
65  cents  an  hour  regular  time  and  $1.15 
an  hour  during  overtime.    This  is  an 
increase  in  the  payroll  of  almost  77  per- 
cent.   Even  if  the  aUowance  for  tips 
were  only  20  cents  an  hour  in  such  a  case, 
the  employer  would  be  requh-ed  to  pay 
80  cents  an  hour  for  regular  time  and 
$1  30  an  hour  for  overtime,  an  Increase 
of  62  Va   percent:   other  employers  are 
penalized  only  50  percent  for  overtime. 
The  question  Immediately  arises  as  to 
the  computation  of  overtime  when  one 
considers  the  matter  of  boarding  and 
lodging  provided  to  employees.    Section 
3(m)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  provided  in  part  that  "wage"  is 
to  Include  the  "fair  value"  of  such  board- 
ing and  lodging  provided  to  the  employee 
by  the  employer,  as  determined  by  t^e 
Secretary.    The  law  as  it  is  presently 
written  requires  that  overtime  be  paid 
on  the  "fair  value"  of  such  boarding  and 
lodging  allowance.    In  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  Included  language  deleting  <^- 
tain  of  the  gratuities  received    in  the 
computation  of  overtime.  It  would  seem 
logical  that  such  a  deletion  be  wjplled  to 
the  matter  of  boarding  and  lodging  fair 

value. 

Obviously  the  minimum  wage  pn^xjeai 
which  will  soon  be  before  the  Congress 


would  greatly  increase  operational  costs 
to  the  Innkeeplng  and  food  service  in- 
dustries and  would  lead  to  a  demand  for 
Increased  productivity  from  employe^. 
As  a  result,  those  with  less-develwed, 
less-productive    skills— the    very    ones 
upon  which  the  Great  Society's  search 
for  employment  centers— will  find  their 
job  potential  limited  In  yet  another  In- 
dustry.   This  proposed  legislation  will 
certainly  not  encourage  management  In 
the  lodging  and  food  Industries  to  ex- 
pand their  work  force.    On  the  contrary. 
It  will  cause  many  workers  with  marginal 
skills  to  find  their  present  jobs  vanish- 
ing  phased  out  because  of  higher  costs 

to  his  employer. 

Therefore,  I  lu-ge  my  coUeagues  here 
in  the  House  to  join  with  me  In  working 
for  the  defeat  of  this  unjustifiable, 
highly  discriminatory  proposal. 


Message  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONWECneOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Connecticut  Transportation  Authority  is 
an  agency  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
chained  with  the  statutory  responsibility 
of  providing  necessary  pubUc  financial 
support  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  rail  service.  I  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  my  coUeagues  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
necticut Transportation  Authority  urg- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  require  the  merged  Pennsylvania-New 
York  Central  Railroads  to  continue  all 
New  Haven  Railroad  passenger  service 
required  by  the  public  interest. 

This  is  a  problem  of  significant  im- 
portance, not  only  to  Connecticut  resi- 
dents, but  also  to  the  residents  and  the 
business  representatives  of  other  States 
adjacent  to  and  distant  from  Connecti- 
cut who  have  occasion  to  use  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  wliich  provides  the  c«Uy 
railroad  passenger  service  within  Con- 
necticut and  between  Connecticut  and 
other  States.  ^      ^ 

I  am  confident  that  the  Connecticut 
Transportation  Authority  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  Connecticut  delega- 
tion in  this  effort.  I  solicit  the  support 
of  my  other  colleagues  and  add  the  res- 
olution to  this  statement: 

RESOLUTION  OF  CONNWrnCTJT  TKANSPORTATION 
AUTHOBTTT 

Re  continuation  erf  New  Haven  Railroad  ^ 
aenger  eervice  by  the  proposed  merged 
New    York    Central-Pennsylvania    Rail- 
roads. .       ,     „ 
It  appearing   tliat  the   Pennsylvania -New 
York  Central  Railroad  Cos.  have  filed  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Int«rBtate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion seeking  merger  of  these  two  large  rail- 
road systems  in  order  to  effectuate  substan- 
tial economies  in  operation  (Inter«t»ta  Oon- 
mexce    Commission,    Finance    Docket    Nos. 
31989  and  21990) .  and 
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further  that  the  New  Haven 
ivhlch  has  been  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
over  4  years,  has  requested  that 
ded  in  the  aforesaid  merged  com- 
he  reason,  inter  alia,  that  without 
business  now  handled  by  New 
would  be  diverted  to  the 
company  and  the  resultant  loss  in 
:ould  result  in  liquidation  of  the 
Railroad  because  It  would  be 
to  reorganize  this  railroad  upon 
revenues,  and 

further  that  the  report  and 
by  the  Interstate  Com- 
ohunlsslon   examiners   in   this  pro- 
ervlce  date  Mar.  29,  1965)   would 
merged  company  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
would,  In  effect,  permit  abandon- 
passenger  services  now  operated 
Haven  Railroad,  and 

further  that  the  New  Haven 

the  only  railroad  that  provides 

service    within   Connecticut   and 

Connecticut  and  other  States,  and 

service  la  patronized  by  thousands 

residents  dally  and  constl- 

efasentlal  form  of  public  transporta- 

^4hlch  no  suitable  alternative  exists. 
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further,   that  the   State   of 

has  Intervened   in  scUd   Inter- 

Comnxlssion    proceedings, 

of  witnesses,  documentary 

lubmlsslon  of  brief  and  excep>tion8 

;'  recommended  repeal,,  Oon- 

i  rges  that  the  merged  oompeny  be 

X}   continue   both    passenger    and 

now  fiumlshed  by  the  New 

Now.  therefore 

undersigned,     comprising     the 

It    Transportation    Authority    of 

of    Connecticut,    established    by 

Assembly   of   Connecticut,   for 

of  providing  necessary   public 

support  for  the  preservation  and 

t    of    rail    service,    recognizing 

Importance     of     efforts     here- 

currently    carried    forward    by 

Senators  and  Representatives  in 

Congress   for    the    preservation   of 

»ew   Haven   Rallrocul    freight   and 

services,    herewith    petition    each 

It  Senator  and  Representative  to 

bo  bring  to  the  attention   of   the 

Oommerce  Commission,  Otmnect- 

need  for  continued  rail  pas- 

and    to   urge    the    Interstate 

Oommission  to  direct  the  merged 

M  nmtinue  all  passenger  service 

'  by  the  New  Haven  Rallrocui  and 

the  public  Interest. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  this  18th  day 

1965. 

Tbanspoetatiok  Attthobttt. 

PrankI  M^  RelnhcMd,  Chairman;  Hugh  M. 

Secretary;      George     Cahlll, 

lam    R.    Adams,    Donald    H.    Mc- 

i,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Cairns,  Wll- 

F.    Hlckey.    Jr.,    Senator,    Hon. 

M.   McCollam,   Jr..  Frederick 

!,  Jr.,  Senator. 

order  the  executive  director 

to  forward  a  copy  of  this 

to  each  Connecticut  Senator  and 

in   Congress,   to   the   Inter- 

Commisslon,  to  the  Depart- 

Commerce,    to    the   Housing    and 

Agency,    and    to   all    other 

Interest. 

JoTTNTT,  ss: 


urg»nt 
se  vice 
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Jos^loff, 

Wil 

Gai 

llaa  I 

Char 

Pop;, 

heri  with 


Gar  non, 


Cha  rles 


Tliance 


Habttoi  d,  August  18,  1965. 
I  herebjl  certify  ttiat  the  foregoing  la  a  true 
copy  of  resolution  adopted  by 
Transportation  Authority  of  the 
(tonsBctlcut^ 


Samub,  KAItXIX, 
Mxecuiive  Director.  ConnecUcmt  TnuM- 
por\  ation  Authori^ 


\.  AdTorsary  System 

ESTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF  PXNNSTLVAIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  much  logic  and  history  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  reached  in  Richard 
Strout's  commentary  in  the  August  20 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  article,  which  follows,  is  an  excellent 
analjrsls  of  political  cycles  in  this  coun- 
try: 

Adversabt  Ststeic 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

In  7  months  Congress  has  passed  a  backlog 
of  20  years'  legislation  which  it  may  take  20 
more  years  to  learn  how  to  administer. 

For  administrative  complexity,  the  coun- 
try has  hardly  seen  ansrthing  like  the  pres- 
ent. One  remembers  the  attack  on  the  mess 
in  Washington  in  the  New  DeaL  A  bigger 
outcry  may  develop  now.  There  is  no  par- 
tisan bia«  In  this  reporter's  appraisal  of  the 
problem  ahead.  But  he  would  guess  that  be- 
fore long  the  Republicans  would  be  throwing 
themselves  on  examples  of  duplications  and 
contradictions,  of  inefflciencles  and  perhaps 
corruption,  that  develop  with  sweeping  new 
legislation.  In  fact  we  are  beginning  to  see 
this  in  the  administration  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

It  Is  not  one  new  administrative  night- 
mare, it  is  half  a  dozen.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  theoretically  ends  ancient  barriers  to 
Negro  voting.  A  majority  of  Congress,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  approve.  But  the 
machinery  Involves  courts.  Justice  Depart- 
ment men  and  Federal  registrars.  It  pro- 
poses a  social  revolution,  and  a  revolution 
that  has  to  be  administered. 

There  is  medicare,  too.  A  new  Federal  reg- 
ulatory biu-eaucracy  Is  indicated.  Whether 
there  are  enough  hospitals,  nurses  and  doc- 
tors to  ran  the  new  program  remains  to  be 
seen.  Almost  anybody  can  feel  that  out- 
side the  harbor  bar  these  is  choppy  weather. 
The  new  general  education  bUl  is  another 
example.  It  may,  or  may  not,  have  skirted 
the  Bensitive  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools.  It  will  be  appraised  when  the  new 
program  is  tackled. 

The  housing  bill  institutes  an  elaborate 
and  complex  system  of  Federal  rent  subsidies. 
It  hasnt  been  tried  before;  it  is  brand  new. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world  there  are 
tricky  problems  of  administration.  There  is 
a  brand  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  related  matters.  High  time,  sponsors 
exclaim.  Yes,  but  the  new  department  must 
settle  down  among  the  other  departments, 
and  its  workers  reach  accommodation  with 
other  Federal  agents. 

Equal  to  all  others  put  together,  perhaps, 
are  the  manifold  activities  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  These  range  from  Appalachia  re- 
vival to  tentative  promulgation  of  birth 
control  information  and  betterment  of  life 
in  ghettos. 

WeU,  we  have  a  lively  time  ahead  of  us. 
Many  Congresmen  think  the  great  batch  of 
legislation  overdue.  The  public  seems  to 
agree.  But  learning  to  administer  this  kind 
of  program  efficiently  is  another  matter.  We 
found  that  out  in  the  New  Deal. 

If  this  reporter  is  right  the  same  old  cycle 
of  American  politics  lies  ahead.  Normally  it 
Is  in  two  stages;  there  is  a  period  of  innova- 
tion. That  Is  occiirrlng  now  under  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Later  comes  the  period  of  consolida- 
tion. Ilie  Republicans  traditionally  have 
come  to  the  front  then.     If  my  forecast  Is 


correct,  there  will  be  an  interval  of  som« 
years  while  the  present  tremendoiis  programs 
get  under  way. 

Then  faults  and  contradictions  will  show 
up.  No  opposition  party  worth  its  salt  will 
fall  to  point  these  out.  and  exploit  them. 

Will  voters  grow  increasingly  restive?  will 
they  argue  ultimately  that  "it's  time  for  a 
change,"  or  time  "to  throw  the  rascals  out"? 

Well,  that's  the  way  the  cycle  has  gone  in 
the  past  under  the  adversary  system  or  two- 
party  American  Government. 


Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Hon. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vntGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23. 196S 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  sad  occasion  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio,  who  has 
passed  on  to  the  Great  Beyond.  The 
Grim  Reaper  with  the  inverted  torch  has 
beckoned  him  on  to  that  long  and  eternal 
home.  His  death  leaves  a  void  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  which  cannot  now  be 
filled. 

Clarence  Brown  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  and  dependable 
character,  whose  heart  and  mind  were 
attuned  to  the  highest  public  good.  He 
was  reliable  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  thus  inspired  the  complete  confi- 
dence of  his  associates. 

Clarence  Brown  embraced  what  I  like 
to  refer  to  as  the  sound  doctrine.  He 
believed  in  preserving  our  natural  and  fi- 
nancial resources.  He  was  exposed  to 
squandering  public  fimds  with  no  purpose 
in  view  except  to  Increase  the  power  of 
the  Central  Government  and  thus  rob 
the  States  and  localities  of  their  right  to 
regulate  and  govern  their  own  activities. 
In  short,  he  believed  In  the  principle  that 
the  best  government  was  a  government 
close  to  the  people. 

He  had  the  ability  to  know  the  right 
from  the  wrong  and,  what  Is  more,  he 
possessed  in  an  unusually  high  degree 
the  courage  to  do  the  right  irrespective 
of  the  consequences.  As  he  leaves  this 
earthly  planet.  It  Is  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  his  friends  to  have  the 
knowledge  that  he  ever  remained  stead- 
fast and  unmovable  In  support  of  the 
principles  in  which  he  believed.  These 
qualities  in  a  Congressman  are  outstand- 
ing in  a  period  and  In  an  age  when  so 
many  of  our  public  men  seem  more  con- 
cerned with  the  political  implications  of 
their  public  conduct  and  actions  than 
with  the  effect  such  may  have  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Clarence  Brown  loved  America  and  he 
fought  to  safeguard  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Government  which  have 
made  our  Nation  great  and  strong. 

I  had  the  honor  to  meet  our  departed 
colleague  many  years  before  I  became  a 
Representative  In  this  body.    Although 
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'^  Lee  University.  Washington  and 
Lee  was  proud  of  Clarence  Brown,  one 
Jrfher  most  distinguished  almunl.  Thus. 
I  heard  of  him  and  knew  of  his  great 
work  for  many  years  before  I  was  privi- 
leged to  meet  him  in  person. 

My  first  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  came  in  the  early  1940*8  when  we 
were  invited  by  the  late  Dr.  Francis 
Pendleton  Gaines,  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee.  to  return  to  the  seat  of 
the  university  at  Lexington,  Va.,  where 
certain  honors  were  to  be  conferred  upon 
us  The  friendship  thus  began  and  es- 
tablished continued  without  interruption 
or  abatement  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life  and  expanded  into  a  warm  and 
enduring  one. 

I  shall  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  my 
association  with  so  great  a  man.  I  do 
hope  and  pray  that  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  may  send  others  here  who  are 
determined  to  carry  on  and  preserve  our 
country  in  the  able  and  forthright  man- 
ner so  characteristic  of  the  services  of  our 
late  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

More  than  ansrthing  else,  this  country 
stands  in  need  of  men  in  public  office  who 
possess  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  desire, 
to  serve  the  country  in  a  faithful  manner, 
and  fewer  of  those  who,  instead  of  serv- 
ing the  country,  expect  this  country  to 
serve  them.  America  shoul^  demand 
fewer  leaners  and  more  lifters. 

Someone  has  said: 

What  builds  a  nation's  pillars  high 

And  makes  it  great  and  strong, 
What  makes  it  mighty  to  defy 

The  foes  that  round  it  throng? 
Not  gold  but  only  men  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong. 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 

Hold  still  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep, 

Who  dare  when  others  sigh, 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  lift  it  to  the  sky. 


believed 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  worthy  oppo- 
nent and  a  most  desired  associate  In  any 
political  contest.  His  was  a  conviction 
which  never  wavered  and  which  inspired 
greater  resolution  in  others.  He  urged 
me  to  seek  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  I 
naturally  sought  his  advice  when  I  came 
to  the  87th  Congress.  His  advice  and 
counsel  will  not  only  be  missed  by  me, 
but  his  firm  and  constant  adherence  to 
his  basic  conservative  beliefs  will  be 
missed  by  those  who  at  times  needed  re- 
newed reassurance  in  the  virtues  of  his 
principles. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  tower  or 
strength  and  reassurance  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  his  Party,  an  outstanding  Repre- 
sentative of  his  district,  and  his  Nation. 
His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  and  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  deep  re- 
gret and  in  extending  to  his  children  my 
genuine  sympathy. 


aroiind. 


Keep  Oar  Flag  nying 


The  "Peoria  Story"  Spreads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 

or     y 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

0»   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Monday ^ugust  23.  1965 

Mr.  THOMSOfJ^  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  genuine  sorrow  that 
I  learned  this  morning  of  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  Clarence  Brown,  Con- 
gressman from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Ohio. 

Clarence  Brown  has  been  my  friend 
since  1952.  It  was  at  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago  which  I  at- 
tended as  an  instructed  delegate  for 
Robert  Taft  that  I  met  Clarence  Brown, 
a  leader  in  the  drive  to  nominate  Bob 
Taft  for  President.  I  spent  2  weeks  in 
Chicago  working  closely  with  Clarence 
Brown  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  dele- 
gate strength  needed  for  the  nomination. 

It  was  during  those  hectic  days  that  I 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  the  great 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peo- 
ria, HI.,  story  of  local  initiative  in  con- 
nection with  its  plans  for  progress  and 
expansion  which  I  elaborated  upon  ear- 
lier in  a  speech  on  the  fioor  has  now 
become  well  known  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  very  pleased,  under  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  f  oUowing  editorial 
from  the  August  20,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star: 

Thi  "Peoria  Stoby"  Spreads 
The  "Peoria  story"  of  rebuilding  its  down- 
town is  a  big  story  from  coast  to  coast. 

Not  infrequently  someone  will  telephone  ub 
to  say  that  a  friend  of  theirs  in,  say.  New 
Jersey,  read  about  the  "Peoria  story"  in  the 
Bergan  Record. 

We're  happy  to  hear  these,  but  cannot,  of 
course,  comment  on  them  all.  Two  worth 
mentioning  recently,  however,  appeared  in 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat  and  in  Iron  Age 
magazine. 

The  Tallahassee  (Pla.)  newspaper's  lead 
editorial  was  headlined.  "Peoria  Did  It;  Can 
We?"  Editorials  usually  don't  have  pictures, 
but  this  one  Included  two  photos  (before 
and  after)  to  show  how  "businessmen  in 
Peoria,  111.,  formed  a  corporation,  raised 
money,  bought  a  neglected  section,"  and 
kicked  off  "a  »50  million  construction  boom." 
Iron  Age  magazine,  an  influential  Jo\irnal 
which  is  read  by  key  men  in  industry,  de- 
voted its  entire  editorial  page  to  "Rumors 
Die  Hard.  But^-Peoria  Works  Hard  To  Kill 
Them." 

Its  editor  told  how  he,  among  many  others 
in  industry,  was  invited  to  Peoria  by  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  They  heard  the  Peoria 
Btory,  he  said,  and  were  invited  "to  move  to 
Peoria  and  enjoy  ita  strong  points."  The 
editor  concluded: 

"A  news  point:  Caterpillar's  decision  to 
build  its  international  headquarters  in 
Peoria.    This  ia  known  as  practicing  what 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  FCNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  mxist 
trouble  every  citizen  when  he  contem- 
plates the  lawlessness  that  is  rife  in  so 
many  of  our  cities  today,  when  Incite- 
ment to  civil  disobedience  ends  In  riots 
and  loss  of  life  and  property.  But  even 
more  disturbing  is  the  subtle — or  sul- 
len— disregard  for  the  things  that  so 
many  of  us  have  always  held  sacred — 
standing  at  attention  when  the  National 
Anthem  is  played,  and  removing  our  hats 
as  a  mark  of  respect  when  the  flag  goes 
by. 

I  am  Indebted  to  my  stanch  friend 
and  supporter,  Mrs.  George  D.  Conn  of 
Malvern,  R.D.,  Pa.,  for  calling  to  my 
attention  the  statement  by  S.  L.  Delx)ve 
entitled  "Can  We  Wave  The  Flag  Too 
Much?"  which  is  included  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  and  recommended  to  those 
who  may  have  allowed  their  patriotic 
awareness  to  become  a  bit  less  sensitive 
than  it  should  be. 

Can    We   Wave    the   Flag   Too    Much? 

(By  S.  L.  DeLove) 
Is  it  possible  to  wave  the  flag  too  much? 
Provided,  of  course,  that  you  wave  it  with 
integrity?  Is  it  possible  to  study  Uncoln 
or  Shakespeare  too  much?  Is  it  possible  to 
read  the  Bible  too  much?  The  great,  the 
good,  the  true,  are  inexhaustible  for  in- 
spiration, example,  and  strength.  I  believe 
that  we  are  not  waving  our  flag  enough,  not 
nearly  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  developing  a 
tendency  to  be  timid  or  even  apologetic  about 
waving  the  stars  and  stripes.  Walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  on  July  4  and  count  the 
flags.  It  is  our  Nation's  birthday,  a  sacred 
day  in  world  history,  the  most  important 
day  of  America.  Why  isn't  the  flag  flying  on 
every  rooftop  and  from  every  home  and  build- 
ing? This  complacent  attitude  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  cancerous  patriotic  decay.  The  flag 
Is  a  symbol  of  our  national  unity.  It  Is  the 
spirit  of  our  undying  devotion  to  our  coun- 
try. It  stands  for  the  best  that  Is  In  us, 
for  loyalty,  character,  and  faith  In  democracy. 
Isn't  our  flag  a  synonym  of  the  United  States 
of  America?  Does  It  not  represent  man's 
greatest,  noblest,  most  sublime  dream?  Is 
It  not  the  zenith  of  achievement,  the  goal  to 
which  generations  have  aspired?  Ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  believe  It  is  time  for  us,  for  the 
mad,  rushing  20th  centxiry  American,  to 
stop  for  a  moment  and  think.  Let  us  arrest 
our  near  reverential  admiration  of  material 
success  and  return  to  the  spiritual  and  eth- 
ical values.  Let  us  Imbue  and  rekindle  in 
ourselves  and  our  children  the  so-called  old- 
fashioned  way  of  patriotism,  a  burning  de- 
votion to  the  principles  and  Ideals  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded. 

Should  not  every  home  own  and  proudly 
display  the  colors  on  holidays  and  other 
such  occasions?  Isn't  the  flag  Patrick 
Henry,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Washington, 
Nathan  Hale.  Gettysburg  and  Valley  Force, 
Paul  Revere,  Jackson  and  other  great  men 
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who  have  given  us  our  heritage. 

ybu  look  at  the  flag  can't  you  see  the 

Oorregldor,  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Moni- 

Merrimac,  Wake  I&land,  and  Korea? 

forget,  lent  the  flag  Flanders  Field, 

tlwo  Jlma,  Normandy,  Babe  Ruth  and 

Crockett?    The   great   events    of   our 

present  are  wrapped  up  In  our  flag. 

I  symbol  of  this  blessed  Nation,  a 

Industry,  education,  and  commerce. 

of  fertile  square  miles,  wheatlands, 

,  steel  plants.     Our  great  republic. 

Infant  destined  to  be  man's  last 

renlalnlng  hope  for  suffering  humanity, 

g  beacon  of  light,  noble  and  glorl- 

haven  for  the  oppressed  and  perse - 

truly  God's  gift  to  mankind, 
s  what  the  flag  means  to  me.     Can 
it  too  much?     1  don't  think  so. 


E  AV  Senricet  in  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

H()N.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OP    NZW    MEXICO 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 19€5 


Mr.  dOBiaS. 
oeptlaail  record 
servlcef 


Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
of  vital  rehabilitation 
freely  extended  to  thousands  of 
New  Mfexioo  citizens  has  recently  come 
to  my  a  ;teiitl<xi.  These  sidendid  human- 
itarian services  are  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciatd  by  those  who  have  benefited 
thereby ,  dlrecdy  or  indirectly. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  a 
oongnee  sionally  chartered  veterans  or- 
ganizat  on.  has  a  State  department  and 
26  loca  ciu^ters  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Ilie  DAY  is  the  only  such  or- 
ganizat  on  composed  exclusively  of  those 
Americjis  who  have  been  either 
wounde  d,  gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  by 
reason  of  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  >f  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
ooimtrj  allied  with  it  during  time  of  war. 
I  have  been  a  life  member  of  the  DAY 
since  11 50. 

Ponr  ed  in  1920.  under  the  leadership 
of  Judi  e  Robert  S.  Marx,  DAY  legisla- 
tive ac<  ivities  have  benefited  every  com- 
pensate d  disabled  veteran.  The  present 
nations  1  commander  is  Claude  L.  Calle- 
gary  frim  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
nations  1  headquarters  are  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  national  service  headquar- 
ters of  ^e  DAY  are  located  at  1701  Idth 
Street  JW„  Washington,  D.C. 

Inasimch  as  less  than  15  percent  of 
our  cot  ntry's  war  veterans  are  receiving 
monthly  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments or  service -connected  disability — 
some  2  million — the  DAY  can  never  as- 
pire to  become  the  largest  of  the  several 
veterar  s  organizations.  Nevertheless, 
the  DA  V  has  maintained  the  largest  staff 
of  ans  veterans'  organization,  of  fuU 
time,  "  rained  national  service  officers, 
who  ar ;  located  in  the  62  regional  and  2 
district  offices  of  the  U.S.  Yeterans'  Ad- 
ministiation  and  its  central  office  in 
Washiig1x>n,  D.C.  They  have  access  to 
the  oBi  :ial  claim  records  of  those  claim- 
ants wl  LO  have  given  them  their  powers  of 
attoHK  y.  AH  of  them  being  war-handl- 
cs^ped  veterans  themselves,  the  national 
service  officers  are  sympathetic  and  alert 


to  the  problems  of  less  Informed  claim- 
ants. 

DAV  SERVICX  PACILrrlES  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  DAV  presently  maintains  one  na- 
tional service  officer  in  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Dudoich,  located  in  the  YA 
regional  office  in  Albuquerque.  The  de- 
partment commander  is  Victor  J.  CXne- 
lian,  of  Artesia.  The  department  adju- 
tant is  Harry  B.  TroUinger  of  Albuquer- 
que. The  department  headquarters  are 
at  room  247,  Korber  Building,  200  Sec- 
ond Street  NW.,  in  Albuquerque. 

One  hospital  is  maintained  by  the  YA 
in  our  State,  a  500 -bed  greneral  medical 
hospital  at  Albuquerque.  The  DAV  de- 
partment of  New  Mexico  has  nationally 
appointed  representatives  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices Advisory  Committee  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  servicing  New 
Mexico  veterans. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  YA 
paid  out  hi  excess  of  $39  million  for  its 
veteran  program  in  New  Mexico  includ- 
ing disability  compensation  to  its  13,606 
service-disabled  veterans.  These  Fed- 
eral  expenditures  in  New  Mexico  furnish 
substantial  purchasing  ix>wer  in  all  com- 
munities. Nearly  28  percent  are  mem- 
bers of  the  26  DAV  chapters  in  New 
Mexico.  This  28  percent  record  is  much 
above  the  average,  but  not  nearly  good 
enough  in  view  of  the  very  outstanding 
record  of  personalized  service  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  DAV  serv- 
ice office  in  behalf  of  New  Mexico  vet- 
erans and  dependents  during  the  last  10 
fiscal  yesu^,  as  revealed  by  the  following 
statistics: 

Claimants  contacted:  Estimated  45,- 
305;  claim  folders  reviewed:  29,123;  ap- 
pearances before  rating  boards:  16,982; 
compensation  increases  obtained:  3,903; 
service  connections  obtained:  747;  non- 
service  pensions:  1,232;  death  benefits 
obtained:  698;  total  monetary  benefits 
obtained:  $10,019,315.55. 

These  above  figrures  do  not  Include  the 
accomplishments  of  other  national  serv- 
ice officers  on  duty  in  the  central  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  han- 
dling appeals  and  reviews,  or  in  its  two 
district  offices,  handling  death  and  in- 
surance cases.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
they  reported  21,421  claims  handled  in 
such  district  offices,  resulting  in  mone- 
tary benefits  of  $5,957,574.70  and  in  the 
central  office,  they  handled  42,165  re- 
views and  appeals,  resulting  in  monetary 
benefits  of  $5,893,303.64,  proportionate 
additional  benefits  were  thereby  ob- 
tained for  New  Mexico  veterans,  their 
dependents  and  their  survivors. 

These  figures  fail  properly  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
individualized  advice,  counsel,  and  as- 
sistance extended  to  all  of  the  claimants 
who  have  contracted  DAV  sei-vice  of- 
ficers in  person,  by  telephone,  and  by 
letter. 

The  DAV  department  of  New  Mexico 
operates  a  salvage  Industry,  the  proceeds 
of  'which  have  provided,  in  the  past  7 
years,  $33,250.20  for  veteran  rehabilita- 
tion, $9,050.75  for  emergency  relief,  and 
$323,125.84  for  wages  for  disabled  vet- 
erans in  a  sheltered  workshop  amon«; 
other  services  to  the  community. 


Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  all 
disabled  veterans — only  about  10  percent 
of  whom  were  DAY  members — their  de- 
pendents, and  others  In  response  to  their 
varied  claims  for  service  connection,  dis- 
ability compensation,  medical  treatment, 
h06pitalizati(m.  prosthetic  appliances 
vocational  training,  insurance,  death 
compensation,  or  pension.  Veterans' 
Administration  guarantee  loans  for 
homes,  farms,  and  business,  and  so  forth. 
Helpful  advice  was  also  given  as  to  coun- 
seling and  placement  Into  suitable  useful 
employment — to  utilize  their  remaining 
abilities — civil  service  examinations,  ap- 
pointments, retentions,  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  multifarious  other  problems. 

Every  claim  presents  different  prob- 
lems. Too  few  Americans  fully  realize 
that  governmental  benefits  are  not  auto- 
matically awarded  to  disabled  veterans— 
not  given  on  a  silver  platter.  Frequently, 
because  of  lack  of  official  records,  death! 
or  disappearance  of  former  buddies  and 
associates,  lapse  of  memory  with  passage 
of  time,  lack  of  information  and  experi- 
ence, proof  of  the  legal  service  connec- 
tion of  a  disability  becomes  extremely 
difficult — too  many  times  impossible.  A 
claims  and  rating  board  can  obviously 
not  grant  favorable  action  merely  based 
on  the  opinions,  impressions,  or  conclu- 
sions of  persons  who  submit  notarized 
affidavits.  Specific,  detailed,  pet-tinent 
facts  are  essential. 

The  YA,  which  acts  as  judge  and  jury. 
cannot  properly  prosecute  claims  against 
itself.  As  the  defendant,  in  effect,  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  must 
award  the  benefits  provided  under  the 
laws  administered  by  it,  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  DAV  national  service  officer  does  and 
can  advise  a  claimant  precisely  why  his 
claim  may  previously  have  been  denied 
and  then  specifies  what  additional  evi- 
dence is  essential.  The  claimant  must 
necessarily  bear  the  burden  of  obtaining 
such  fact-giving  affidavit  evidence.  The 
experienced  national  service  officer  will, 
of  course,  advise  him  as  to  Its  possible 
improvement  before  presenting  same  to 
the  adjudication  agency,  In  the  light  of 
all  of  the  circumstances  and  facts,  and  of 
the  pertinent  laws,  precedents,  regula- 
tions and  schedule  of  disabiUty  ratings. 
No  DAV  national  service  officer,  I  feel 
certain,  ever  uses  his  skill,  except  in  be- 
half of  worthy  claimants,  with  justifiable 
claim. 

The  YA  has  denied  more  claiHhs  than 
it  has  allowed — because  most  claims  are 
not  properly  prepared.  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant— as  pointed  out  by  the  DAV 
national  director  of  claims,  Irving  Peltz— 
that  a  much  higher  percentage  of  those 
claims,  which  have  been  prepared  and 
presented  with  the  aid  of  a  DAY  national 
service  officer,  are  eventually  favorably 
acted  upon,  than  is  the  case  as  to  those 
claimants  who  have  not  given  their 
powers  of  attorney  to  any  such  special 
advocate. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants 
were  not  represented  by  the  DAY  or  by 
any  other  veteran  organization.  I  urge 
every  disabled  veteran  In  New  Mexico  to 
give  his  power  of  attorney  to  the  national 
service  officer  of  the  DAV,  or  of  some 
other  veteran  organization,  or  of  the 
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American  Red  Cross,  just  as  a  protective 

"*The^average  claimant  who  receivea 
helpful  advice  probably  does  not  realize 
the  background  of  training  and  expe- 
Jterw^  of  a  competent  expert  national 
service  officer. 

COSTS    OP    DAV     SKBVICKS 


Measured  by  the  DAY'S  overaU  costs 
of  about  $10,318,480.45  durmg  the  ^t 
io  years  one  would  find  that  the  DAY  has 
expended  about  $4  for  each  claim  folder 
reviewed  on  behalf  of  a  claimant,  or, 
measured  another  way.  about  $8.65  for 
each  appearance  before  a  rating  agency, 
wagain  about  $20.75  for  each  favorable 
awaTd  obtained,   or   about   $251.70   for 
each   service    connection    obtained,    or 
about  $57.85  for  each  compensation  in- 
Jreie  obtained,  or  about  $41.30  for  di- 
rect    monetary    benefits    obtained    for 
claimants  for  each  rehabilitation  service 
dollar  expended  by  the  DAY.  not  count- 
Sig  the  fact  Uiat  such  benefits  will  gen- 
erally continue  for  many  years. 

METHOD  OF  PEOVIDING  SEEVICES 

Evidently,    most    claimants    are    not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  receives 
no  Government  subsidy  whatsoever.  The 
DAY  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  nation- 
wide staff  of  expert  national  service  of- 
ficers primarily  because  of  income  from 
membership  dues  collected  by  its  local 
chapters  and  from  the  net  income  on 
Its   Idento-Tag— miniature    automobile 
license  tags-project.  owned  by   their 
DAV  and  operated  by  its  employees,  most 
of  whom   are  disabled  veterans    their 
wives  or  theh-  widows,  or  other  handi- 
capped     Americans— a      rehabilitation 
project  in  thus  furnishing   them  with 
useful  employment.    Incidentally,  with- 
out checking  as  to  whether  they  had  pre- 
viously sent  in  a  donation,  more  than 
1,900,000  owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys  have 
received    them    back   from    the    DAYS 
Idento-Tag  department. 

Every  eligible  veteran,  by  becoming  a 
DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  such  much-needed  puD- 
lic  support  as  will  enable  it  to  maintam 
its  invaluable  nationwide  service  setup 
on  a  more  adequate  basis.  So  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  £or  dis- 
tressed disabled  veterans,  if  the  DAV 
could  be  enabled.  financiaUy,  to  mam- 
tain  an  expert  service  officer  in  every  one 
of  the  160  VA  hospitals. 

MEMORIAL    HONOB    ROLL. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  DAY  has 
also  relied  on  appropriations  from  ite 
separately  incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV 
Service  Foimdation.  aggregating  ap- 
proximately $2  million  for  salaries  to  its 
national  service  officers.  Its  reserves 
having  thus  been  nearly  exhausted,  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation  is  therefore 
very  much  in  need  of  the  generous  sup- 
port of  all  serviced  claimants,  DAY 
members,  and  other  social-minded 
Americans— by  direct  donations,  by  des- 
ignations in  insurance  policies,  by  be- 
quests in  wills,  by  assignments  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  by  establishing  special 
types  of  trust  funds. 

A  special  tjrpe  of  memorial  trust  fund 
originated  about  8  years  ago  with  con- 
cerned   disabled    veteran    member    of 


DAV.  which  established  the  first  perpet- 
ual rehablUtaUon  fund  of  $1,000  with 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation.  Benefac- 
tors from  39  States  have,  up  to  this  time, 
become  enrolled  on  the  memorial  honor 

roll. 

Inasmuch  as  only  the  interest  earn- 
ings from  special  donations  will  be  avail- 
able for  appropriation  to  the  DAV  for 
its  use  in  maintaining  its  national  service 
officer  program  in  the  State  of  residence 
of  each  such  benefactor,  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent objective  also  for  New  Mexico. 
Each  such  special  benefactor  is  enrolled 
on  a  permanent  memorial  honor  roll 
which,  updated,  is  then  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  DAV  and  of  its  in- 
corporated trustee,  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any 
such  free  rehabilitation  service  can  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  DAV  to  con- 
tinue this  excellent  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice for  other  distressed  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  in  New  Mexico  by 
sending  in  donations  to  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  1701 18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Every  such  serviced  claim- 
ant who  is  eUgible  can,  and  should  also 
become  a  DAY  member,  preferably  a  life 
member. 

Every  American  can  help  to  malce  our 
Government  more  representative,  by  be- 
ing a  supporting  member  of  at  least  one 
organization  which  refiect*?  his  interest 
and  viewpoints — labor  unions,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  various  religious,  fraternal, 
and  civic  associations.  All  of  America's 
veterans  ought  to  be  members  of  one 
or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service -giving 
veterans'  organizations.  All  of  America's 
disabled  defenders,  who  are  receiving  dis- 
ability compensation,  have  greatiy  bene- 
fited by  their  own  official  voice— the 
DAV.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  belong  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 


A  Vacation  in  Maine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or  MAim 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Maine 
Is  vacationland.  It  is  also  a  healthy  and 
relaxing  place  to  live  and  work.  Nearly 
a  million  people  call  it  home  year  'roimd. 
During  the  summer  months,  thousands 
more  come  to  enjoy  the  varied  pleasures 
of  our  coast,  our  lakes,  and  our  moim- 
tains. 

One  of  our  visitors  this  summer  was 
Mr.  John  McKelway.  author  of  the 
Rambler  column  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

Upon  returning  to  Washington.  Mr. 
McKelway  wrote  three  columns  about  his 
pleasant  impressions  of  Maine.  I  en- 
joyed reading  these,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  1«.  19681 
The  Ramblkr  Has  Vacation  Adventure 
(By  John  McKelway) 
Notes  on  vacation  In  Maine.  •  •  • 
We  were  headed  for  Bangor  on  TJ.S.  1  near 
Ellsworth  when  It  happened.    The  plan  waa 
to  spend  some  time  In  a  low-slung  building 
outside  Bangor  and  buy  sweaters. 

This  practice  of  buying  sweaters  while  on 
vacation  Is  followed  religiously  each  year 
Since  we  started  coming  to  Maine  for  the 
vacation,  we  have  purchased  approximately 
27  sweaters  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

A  few  years  back  the  discovery  was  made 
that  a  sweater  purchased  In  the  low-slung 
building  costs  about  $10  to  $15  less  than  one 
does  In  Washington. 

So  each  year,  we  go  over  there  and  buy 
sweaters,  pulling  them  out  of  large  bins  and 
trying  them  on  whUe  accidentally  punching 
other  summer  people  In  the  rlbe  who  are 
doing  the  same  thing. 

We  do  not  need  the  sweaters.  This  la  nxjt 
the  point.  The  wonderful  thing  \b  that  we 
realize  great  savings.  WhUe  many  of  the 
sweaters  are  never  worn  In  Washington  you 
have  to  realize  that  we  could  not  have  af- 
forded to  buy  so  many  sweaters  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  And  sometimes  on  hot  days 
In  Washington  It  Is  pleasant  to  go  Into  the 
closet  and  dig  for  the  Maine  sweaters  and 
realize,  once  again,  you  are  ahead— at  least 
In  this   highly  specialized  field. 

But  on  this  last  trip— If  only  for  a  fleeting 
moment — It  appeared  we  might  not  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  new  load  of  sweaters.  We  ran 
Into  a  xt»dblock  near  Hancock. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  go  thro\igh 
Hancock  and,  afterward,  realize  you  never 
had  any  firm  Impression  you  were  actuaUy 
passing  through  town. 

With  a  roadblock  up  ahead,  however,  Han- 
cock took  on  new  meaning — at  least  for 
those  of  us  who  are  never  too  sure  where  the 
driver's  license  is,  the  registration,  or  if 
Maine  law  requires  that  the  operator  of  a 
motor  vehicle  carry  his  birth  certificate  In 
the  glove  compartment. 

These  were  the  thoughts  as  we  approached 
the  burly  trooper  In  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way. He  looked  In  the  back  of  the  car. 
waved  us  on  pleasantly,  and  we  went  on  to 
Bangor  and  stocked  up  on  some  more 
sweaters. 

On  the  way  back,  he  stopped  us  again  and. 
although  we  could  have  been  picked  up  for 
smuggling  sweaters,  we  passed  safely  through 
once  again. 

Summer  people  rarely  know  whats  going 
on  and  the  people  of  Maine  are  not  Inclined 
to  go  Into  lengthy  detail  about  any  given 
Incident  or  situation.  So  In  the  days  fol- 
lowing that  harrowing  experience  at  the 
roadblock,  it  was  possible,  bit  by  clipped  t»lt, 
to  piece  together  from  conversations  with 
the  permanent  residents  what  had  happened. 
Some  time  back,  apparently,  a  deputy  sher- 
iff m  East  Sullivan— not  West  Sullivan  or 
Sullivan— came  upon  a  younger  member  of 
the  summer  people  who.  it  was  alleged,  was 
In  the  process  of  moving,  without  official 
permission,  a  grandfather  clock  from  an  un- 
occupied estate  on  the  shores  of  Frenchman 

Bay.  _    . 

In  the  confrontation,  the  deputy  scuffled 
with  the  part-time  resident  and  then.  luckUy 
perhaps,  fell  down  a  30-foot  embankment. 

The  summer  resident  was  later  arrested— 
one  charge.  Incidentally,  was  "larceny  In  the 
nighttime"— and  placed  In  the  Ellsworth  jaU. 

A  few  days  later  the  defendant  reminded 
everyone  of  the  Dllllnger  days  by  breaking 
out  of  jail  aft«r  carving  a  gun— not  a  lob- 
ster boat  or  lighthouse,  but  a  gun— out  of 
a  bar  of  soap.     So  far,  the  brand  Is  undU- 

cloeed.  ._, 

Some  time  after  the  Rambler  was  suspectea 

at  the  roadblock  of  trying  to  flee  Maine  In 
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order  to  avoid  proGecution  for  tbe  theft  of  a 
grandfa  lier  clock,  the  young  sculptor  was 
b  iblnd  a  rock  near  Hancock.  He  has 
plcjced  In  the  Bangor  Jail  this  time. 

ev«r  tXiought  he  could  get  out  of 
^th  a  grandfather  clock  bothers  the 
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Washington  Star,  Aug.  17.  1965 1 
Rambler — Back  to  Crvn-tzATiON 


(By  John  McKelway) 
Hambler  likes  to  look  on  himself  as 
sophisticated  resident  of   the 
Capital  area. 

are  times,  driving  along  on  a  lonely 
though   the  Maine  woods,  when  he 
himself  triumphantly  returning  to 
on  after  days  in  the  wilderness. 
home,    there    will    be   concerts    and 
,  art  galleries  and  ball  games,  four 
stations  offering  a  wide  variety  of 
,  freeways,  thick  newspapers,   vast 
centers,  and  air  conditioning. 
how  hard  this  civilization  is  to  get 
While  the  readjustment  is  gradual, 
hard  to  take  and  there  are  long 
of  longing  for  another  glimpse  of 
kgainst  a  dark  forest  or  Just  to  feel 
>nce  again. 
Is  gradual. 

quite  gradual  on  the  Garden  State 

the  other  morning.    As  the  Rambler 

in  from  Maine,  all  the  resl- 

New  Jersey  got  Into  their  wagons 

for  the  sea,  bumper  to  bunaper, 

miles  an  hour,  for  hoiurs  on  the  high 

b^ghways  where   you   may   lose   your 

you  speed.    Civilization. 

Ifainbler  had  time,  plenty  of  time,  to 

Maine     and     to     have     second 

about  ever  leaving  the  place  Instead 

g  his  return  to  civilization — which 

moment  was  a  hot,  crawling  car. 

thinking  back  to  a  familiar  sight. 

travels  in  Maine,  poking  here  and 

would    drive    across    an    ancient 

>ver  a  river  that  rushes   with   the 

each  tide. 

Ime  he  would  notice  the  fisherman. 

%  young  man  sleeping  In  the  sim  in 

Before  the  change  of  tide,  he 

a  net  across  the  channel  and  then 

gone  to  seep  to  wait  and  see  what 

of  the  tide  provided.    Water  bub- 

the  bow  of  his  boat  as  he  slept. 

The  Rambler  remembered  him  in 

g  traffic  of  the   Garden   State. 


row?  loat. 
string 


abmt 


hi 


Ha  bor 


Jersey  Turnpike  was  better.    Traffic 

at  60,   almost  biunper   to  bumper, 

somewhat  more  difficult  to  concen- 

the  vast  differences  between  Maine 

approaches  to  home  and  civilization. 

did  remember  another  man  at  work. 

sort  of  a  keeper  at  a  small  zoo  near 

He  looked   after  some  harbor 

bears,  deer,  owls,  skunks,  and  one 

lobster  in  an  aquarium. 

9ome  people,  he  got  to  talking  about 

a  certain  affection.    He  seemed 

Ibat  Maine  Is  trying  to  conserve  the 

and  frowned   on  the  more  modem 

of  lobetering  used   by  others — the 

,  for  one,  he  said. 

he  picked  up  the  old  lobster  and  an- 

he  woiild  place  him — he  said  It  was 

a  "suspended  state  of  animation." 

that,  he  bent  the  lobster  over  and 

its  tail.     In  a  few  moments,  the 

apparently  went  off  to  sleep  stand- 

of,  on  its  head. 

do  the  same  thing  in  Florida,"  said 

,  "with  aUigators." 

^mbler  had  been  fascinated.    And  he 

,   on   the   turnpike,    if   the  lobster 

again  off  and  sleeping  for  a  small 

tourists    away    from    civilization. 


Passing  a  truck,  the  Rambler  envied  tbe 
lobster's  keeper. 

Down  the  road  a  bit,  out  of  Baltimcre, 
where  dvillzation  had  blackened  the  sky 
with  a  choking  smoke,  putting  a  kfbster  to 
sleep  seemed  to  be  an  extremely  sensible 
thing  to  do,  comparatively. 

At  that  point.  Rambler  was  stationary. 

Thousands  of  others,  fleeing  back  to  civi- 
lization, were  stationary,  also.  Engines  were 
spewing  steam  and  br«iklng  down.  We 
couldn't  get  through  the  tunnel  aqd  so  we 
sat  in  the  incredible  heat.  Trapped  by 
progress,  in  a  way.    Civilization. 

There  was  a  time,  only  a  few  years  back, 
when  it  was  very  bad  getting  throiigh  Balti- 
more. So  they  built  the  tunnel  and  it  was 
such  a  success  that  today  it  is  very  easy  to 
get  trapped  in  the  tunnel.  No  es<ape  No 
side  streets.    No  water,  even. 

Oh.  well.  TTie  Rambler  always  ends  a 
vacation  this  way.  He  broods  about  the 
Washington  he^  and  dreams  of  the  cool. 
Maine  fog  andwicn.  eventually,  remembers 
what  someoneJonce  pointed  out  after  the 
Rambler  had  ^^nsldered  leaving  civilization 
permanently. 

"Tou  ever  spent  a  winter  in  Maine?"  the 
man  asked. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.   18.  1965) 

The  Rambler  Knows  a  Celebrity 

(By  John  McKelway) 

A  few  weeks  back,  the  Rambler  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
is  not  above  taking  an  Interest  In  tourists. 

Previously,  he  had  the  impression  the  town 
was  pretty  much  off  limits  to  siunmer  people 
and  set  up  exclusively  for  millionaires  and 
the  permanent  residents. 

But  he  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  discover 
the  town  offers  deep  sea  fishing  trips  for 
those  faced  with  small  boys  on  the  brink  of 
boredom — $6  a  boy,  with  reel. 

We  left  about  2  pjn.  on  a  hazy  afternoon 
abroad  a  sturdy  old  boat  called  the  Osprey 
and  slid  past  the  mansions  that  look  out 
on  Frenchman  Bay. 

There  were  as  many  as  35  or  so  persons 
headed  out  to  sea,  all  holding  rods  and  look- 
ing rather  blanky  at  one  another  and.  per- 
haps, dreaming  of  giant  tuna. 

We  churned  on  and  the  Rambler  began 
noticing  the  gulls.  They  appeared  to  have 
been  resting,  bobbing  in  the  sea,  and  when 
the  boat  came  by  they  began  to  follow,  Just 
over  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

The  Rambler  was  to  learn  later  the  gulls 
know  every  move  of  the  Osprey  and  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  habits  of  tour- 
ists deep  sea  fishing. 

It  was  a  long  trip  in  a  rolling  surf  and 
the  Rambler  began  to  worry  about  tales  of 
seasickness  on  deep  sea  fishing  trips. 

The  mountains  of  Mount  Desert  Island 
were  extremely  beautiful — a  soft,  pale  blue — 
and,  perhaps,  they  served  to  keep  one's  mind 
off  the  sickness  of  the  sea. 

We  anchored  In  over  100  feet  of  water  and 
everybody  began  working  chopped  up  her- 
ring onto  the  hooks  and  then  the  lines  went 
over.  It  was  hard  to  find  a  place  to  fish. 
We  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  from  bow  to 
stern. 

Immediately,  the  three  young  fishermen 
who  were  more  or  less  under  the  sujvervislon 
of  the  Rambler  had  tangled  their  lines.  Un- 
tangling the  lines  of  three  rather  demanding 
young  fishermen  can  be  extremely  frustrat- 
ing in  a  crowded,  rocking  boat. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  Rambler.  But 
older,  more  experienced  tourists  were  helpful. 

We  were  In  luck.  The  most  excitable,  the 
most  talkative,  the  most  c<»npetitive,  the 
one  young  fisherman  has  a  vast  amount  of 
questionable  knowledge  about  fishing,  got 
the  first  strike. 

His  eyes  popped;  he  spread  the  word  rapid- 
ly. Pec^>le  flocked  to  help  him.  One  kindly 
gentleman  held  the  end  of  the  rod;  another 


held  the  tip;  another  made  sure  the  Une 
woxUd  not  tangle  and  the  young  flshernuui 
began  reeling  it  in. 

He  must  have  reeled  it  in  for  2  or  3  min. 
utes.  He  rejected  offers  of  help  despite  be- 
ing thoroughly  pooped. 

After  an  eternity,  the  load  flashed  in  the 
water — a  sizable  haddock,  maybe  as  much  as 
7  pounds.  It  was  brought  aboard  and  proud- 
ly displayed  by  the  huntor. 

Ee  very  body  began  catohlng  dogfish.  Dog- 
fish  can  be  described  as  small  sharks.  What 
they  did  on  this  trip  was  to  attack  the  bait 
with  great  g^usto  and  then  tangle  the  lines 
of  most  of  the  fishermen. 

Nothing  in  Washington  has  ever  been  quite 
as  confused. 

"Have  I  got  you?"  one  fisherman  wdiUiI  usk 
a  neighbor. 

"No,"  the  answer  would  be,  "you  ve  got 
him."    And  everybody  had  a  dogfish. 

The  captain  and  a  young  assistant  got  the 
dogfish  off  each  line,  one  after  another. 
slapped  the  beast  against  l^e  side  of  the  boat 
to  break  its  back,  and  tossed  them  away. 
The  party  must  have  caught  at  least  40.  de- 
spite the  confusion. 

Meanwhile  the  gulls  watched,  waiting. 

The  Rambler  had  not  fished — just  watched 
the  three  young  fishermen.  Finally,  as  he 
was  once  again  at  work  untangling  a  line,  he 
felt  a  tug  and  the  thrill  of  a  fish  at  the  end 
of  the  line. 

"I  think  I  got  something,"  said  the  Ram- 
bler to  one  of  the  young  fishermen  who  had 
let  go  of  the  rod  only  because  it  was  tangled. 

"Let  me  have  it  then,"  he  said,  bluntly. 
He  pulled  up  another  dogfish. 

We  headed  back  at  sundown,  followed  again 
by  the  gulls  who  knew  the  cod  and  the  had- 
dock caught  would  be  cleaned  on  the  way. 
They  hovered  over  the  boat  and  a  few  were 
able  to  swoop  down  and  pick  up  and  swallow 
a  whole  fish  head. 

It  turned  out  the  boy  with  the  haddock 
had  caught  the  biggest  fish.  At  Bar  Harbor, 
the  tourists  flocked  around  hhn  and  asked 
him  questions. 

He  may  have  been  disappointed,  though. 
No  one  asked  for  his  autograph. 


Kremlin  Revealt  Same  Old  Price  for 
Nuclear  Carb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVF,S 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WH^SON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  August 
23.  1965: 
Would  Strip  West — ^Kremlin  REVEALb  s.^me 

Old  Prick  for  Nuclear  Curb 
(By  Brig.  Qen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  Director  of  National  Secu- 
rity and  Foreign  Affairs,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars) 

Washington. — It  wasn't  for  the  cause  of 
peace  that  the  Kremlin  agreed  to  reopen  dis- 
armament talks  in  Oeneva. 

Longtime  Washington  observers  of  Soviet 
methoas  are  saying  resumption  of  the  talks 
offers,  in  Moscow's  opinion,  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  propaganda  blasts  against  the 
United  States. 

Such  evaluation  appears  to  have  sub- 
stance. No  sooner  had  the  highly  touted 
"peace  talks"  resumed  than  the  head  of  the 
Soviet    delegation,    Semyon    K.    Tsarapkln. 


nMU  stated  MOSCOW'S  price  for  agreement 
^further  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 
""CrapSn's  policy  statement  to  the  Gen- 
.vadelegates  should  be  carefully  noted  by 
anyone  who  stUl  believes  Russia's  propa- 
JJnda  pleas  for  peace  are  sincere. 

DEFINrnON   OF  PEACE 

The  Kremlin  wants  peace,  but  it  is  the 
communist  definition  of  peace.  WhAt  they 
^rTummg  about  is  the  kind  of  peace  to 
Sich  conLunlsm  would  not  be  challenged, 
rnd  therefore,  would  be  triumphant. 

Here  briefly  U  what  Russia  is  demanding 

"sSS  thT^toSth  Vietnam:  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  overseas  troops;  dismantling  of  our 

°'™8*^  l^wence.  Is  nothing  but  a  dual 
demand  that:  First,  we  stop  opposing  com- 
mit: second,  we  abandon  the  defenses 
we  l^e  so  laboriously  erected  to  protect 
our  allies  and  ourselves   from  Oommunlst 

"^oi^^he  KrenUin  its  dubious  due.  At 
least  it  la  consistent. 

NO     REAL    THAW 

With  all  the  so-called  thaw  that  wishful 
thinking  has  so  eagerly  attributed  to  the 
soviet  union  since  the  death  of  Josef  StaUn, 
this  most  recent  Oeneva  price  tag  for  peace 
shows  the  Kremlto  has  not  given  up  a  single 
basic  objective  of  Communist  policy. 

For  Instance,  destruction  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  H,  has  been  a  fundamental 
Russian  goal.  Nothing  would  more  Bpee<*"y 
make  a  shambles  of  NATO  than  the  wlth- 
dmwal  of  U.S.  troops  from  NATO  iorceeuad 
the  closing  out  of  our  European  and  Medi- 
terranean bases. 

This  from  the  Kremlin's  standpoint,  would 
solve  a'  lot  of  problems  like  Berlin,  free  Ger- 
many, control  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  existence 
of  a  non-Communist  Europe.  It  would  be 
the  Soviet  solution,  and  freedom  has  no 
place  in  it. 

NATO  is  not  the  only  target  of  the  Rea 
peace  offensive.  Moscow  may  be  having  its 
Communist  family  squabbles  with  Pelplng, 
but  Russia  has  not  taken  the  priority  sign 
off  basic  Red  targets  in  Asia. 

PACIFIC    BASES 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Tsarapkln  served 
notice  that  If  we  really  wanted  peace  we 
would  have  to  get  out  of  Formosa  and  South 
Korea.  Abandonment  of  these  strategic 
positions,  together,  presumably  with  Okina- 
wa, which  would  be  included  to  the  catohall 
demand  that  we  give  up  all  bases,  would 
mean  the  shattering  of  our  outer  defen.^e 
line  in  the  western  Pacific. 

South  Vietnam,  southern  anchor  of  ou'" 
defense  line  In  Asia,  came  In  for  particular 
attention.  What  the  Soviet  chief  delegate 
said  echoed  Pelplng's  crude  antl-U.S.  propa- 
ganda. It  did  not  do  anythtog  to  bolster 
the  theory  that  the  Kremlin  is  really  on  our 
side  and  is  trying  to  pvQl  the  rug  out  from 
under  Red  China  In  southeast  Asia. 

In  one  way,  the  resumption  of  the  Geneva 
talks  did  some  good.  It  showed  that  Moscow 
may  zig  and  zag  between  a  soft  and  hard 
line,  but  the  basic  objective — destruction  of 
the  defenses  of  the  free  world — remains  the 
same. 


Action  Needed  in  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nj.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
traumatic  Los  Angeles  riots,  a  great  deal 


has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  cause 
and  effect  of  this  hysteria.  We  also  need 
some  sound  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
type  of  action  that  Is  needed  to  prevent 
and  subdue  this  defiance  to  law  and  or- 
der when  it  develops. 

On  this  point,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  August  17.  1965.  issue  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  and  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Enrico  Fermi  Post  No.  1266  of  the 
American  Legion,  Chicago.  Dl. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Aug.  17, 1065) 
FiRif,    Faib    ACTION    Neei^    in    Riots 
Eight  htmdred  and  two  people  (out  of  a 
city     of     mUllons)      the     riffraff     of     Paris, 
marched  on  the  BastlUe,  and  the  soldlersre- 
fused  to  fire  on  their  countrymen.     When 
the  soldier's  guns  were  ttimed  around,  and 
the  Bastille  stormed  without  opposition,  the 
hundreds  suddenly  swelled  to  thousands,  and 
revolution  swept  Prance,  overcame  such  op- 
position as  then  appeared,  and  launched  an 
orgy  of  murder  which  flnally  turned  toward 
on  itself  as  the  revolutonlsts  began  slaught- 
ering each  other. 

A  mob  of  thousands,  who  had  ruled  the 
streets  at  will  for  years,  poured  toto  them 
to  upset  still  another  repubUcan  govern- 
ment, the  Directory,  to  Paris.  A  General 
named  Napoleon  loaded  one  battery  of  can- 
non with  handfuls  of  grapeshot  and  blasted 
them  right  down  the  broad  highway.  The 
street  was  cleared  and  rematoed  cleared  for 
15  years  so  long  as  Napoleon  resided  to 
France. 

In  a  moment  of  passion,  a  handful  of  se- 
poys killed  their  BrltUh  commander.  Near- 
by British  troops  made  no  move  against 
them,  but  instead  withdrew  toto  their  fort  to 
let  the  Sepoys  cool  off.  The  entire  S^>oy 
organization  to  the  area  prompUy  Joined 
the  killers,  who  abandoned  plans  to  flee  foe 
their  lives,  and  became  heroes  Instead.  Their 
action  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  spread 
like  wildfire  across  the  land,  and  250,000 
Sepoy  troops  revolted . 

They  then  engaged  in  a  blood  orgy  qi  rape. 
torture,  and  murder— which  also  turned  In- 
ward as  they  found  themselves  almost  un- 
opposed but  unable  to  equip  themselves,  pro- 
vide ammunition,  or  even  food  for  all. 

The  inflamed  British  then  hit  them  with 
ruthless  fury,  followed  by  mass  executions, 
and  India  was  free  of  such  violence  for  al- 
most 100  years,  at  which  time  Its  Independ- 
ence effort  was  Ghandi's  famous  "nonviolent" 
campaign. 

When  the  British  left  India  after  acceding 
to  demands  for  Independence,  and  no  effec- 
tive police  authority  existed,  aggressive  war- 
like Moslems  rioted  and  engaged  In  the 
slaughter  of  Uterally  mllUons  of  Hindus  in 
their  vicinity.  In  turn,  the  usuaUy  passive 
and  peaceful  Hindus  rioted  and  massacred 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Moslems,  wiping 
out  whole  villages  to  their  vicinity. 

(Note.— Durtog  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  Uttle 
attention  was  paid  the  news  from  America  in 
India.  Bloodier  riots  were  going  on  there 
once  again  last  week  at  the  same  time.) 

A  protest  mob  filled  Red  Square,  and  the 
Cossacks  galloped  onto  the  scene,  but  this 
time  the  Cossacks  ringing  the  mob  did  not 
charge  in  bowling  people  over  with  their 
horses  and  slashing  with  their  sabers.  They 
picked  their  way  through  the  crowd  harming 
no  one. 

One  man  ducked  under  the  belly  of  a  Cos- 
sack's horse  passing  the  line  around  the 
square  and  ran.  and  the  Cossack  did  not  cut 
him  down. 

We  have  the  word  of  Leon  Trotsky,  the  ac- 
tion leader  and  tactician  of  the  revolution, 
that  this  is  the  moment  the  revolution  ac- 
tually began — "tinder  a  Cossack's  horse." 

An  orgy  of  killing  followed.  Including  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Czar,  his  wife, 
and  his  son  and  all  the  little  daughters— 


and    then    turned    toward    In   a   »yrten»tlc 
slaughter  of  each  other  that  has  persisted  for 

40  years.  _ 

Straight  riot  situations  would  serve  as  ex- 
amples, but  It  is  easier  to  document  Wstoric 
evenU  that  started  with  a  riot-type  affair. 

The  point  Is,  of  course,  that  to  a  riot  situa- 
tion itself  It  doesn't  much  matter  if  the 
public  involved  are  French,  Indian,  American. 
Russian,  Moslem,  Hindu,  Christian,  atheut. 
or  whether  the  scene  is  to  North  America. 
HJurope,  or  Asia.  ^.^^ 

And  it  doesn't  matter  If  It's  the  20th  cen- 
tury  or  the  18th.  

And  it  doesn't  matter  If  the  authority  U 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  or  If  the  rioters 
have  Just  causes  or  no  cause  at  all. 

The  mechanics  of  riot  psychology  are  the 

In  LOS  Angeles.  Chief  Parker,  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  best  professional 
policemen  in  the  country,  violated  the  basic 
doctrine  when  he  pulled  all  ptrilce  out  of  the 
district  involved  in  what  was  then  quite  a 
small  uproar. 

The  riot  promptly  multipUed  by  tens  to 
numbers  and  also  to  violence. 

Chief  Parker  made  a  big  mistake,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  it  shows  In  his  anger  and  bitter- 
ness at  the  "amateurs"  who  persuaded  W™  to 
do  it— and  the  Negro  "leaders"  who  persuaded 
him  to  pull  out  and  let  them  cool  the 
situation. 

The  State  administration  withheld  the 
National  Guard  for  3  days  whUe  the  situa- 
tion got  progressively  wone. 

The  whole  problem  was  treated  as  a  rou- 
Une  problem  of  todlvldual  Justice  and  not  a 
mass  problem,  and  those  singled  out  and 
caught  by  hand-to-hand  grappUng  were  then 
charged  with  misdemeanors. 

No  wonder  It  went  completely  out  of  hand. 
It  is  not  accident  that  the  two  wildest 
riots  we  have  seen  In  the  last  lltUe  more 
than  a  year  have  taken  place  to  the  two 
cities  of  this  country  most  known  for  their 
liberal  complexion.  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  not  accident  that  the  fatal  Negro 
riots  have  taken  place  to  the  North,  and  there 
have  been  no  such  riots  In  the  South.  (It 
certainly  isn't  because  the  Negro  has  had 
such  a  good  deal  In  the  South.) 

It  is  not  accident  that  the  fatal  white  riots 
have  taken  place  in  the  South,  and  there 
have  been  no  such  anti-Negro  riots  to  the 
North.  ,       ^^    . 

We  have  now  had  glaring  examples  that 
have  an  application  to  the  police  debate  here 
in  Peoria,  for  we  now  have  seen  demonstrated 
the  vital  necessity  for  a  climate  In  which  a 
citizen  knows  that  if  he  coojjerates  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  police,  and  also  knows 
that  if  he  defies  police  in  a  lawless  and  prq,- 
vocative  manner,  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk, 
and  cannot  count  on  the  policeman  hesitat- 
ing or  holding  back. 

We  have  also  seen  how  exaggerated  demo- 
gogic  attempts  to  exploit  legitimate  alms 
can  -serve  to  inflame  and  justify  people  and 
establish  the  climate  that  ends  in  Incite  to 
riot. 

There  can  be  not  fair  society,  or  totegrated 
society,  without  law  and  order,  and  respect 
for  law  and  order,  universally  applied  to 
white  and  Negro  alike.  North  and  South,  on 
the  basis  of  conduct,  not  color. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  this  situation  as 
to  all  others — an  end  to  discrimination.  It 
Is  obvious  that  there  Is  violent  Negro  preju- 
dice against  whites  in  some  areas,  so  violent 
that  it  certainly  discourages  "totegrated 
neighborhood,  schools,  and  Jobs"  to  Los  An- 
geles this  day.  It  is  obvious  there  are 
prejudiced  whites  against  Negroes. 

But  we  must  start  with  no  discrimination 
in  law  or  law  enforcement,  neither  by  un- 
equal severity,  nor  unequal  laxity — and  a 
politically  hamstrunk  and  scared  police 
force  Is  the  dynamite  that  send  thousands 
of  civilians  to  the  gun  stores  as  they  are 
now  quelng  up  on  the  west  coast. 
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Thli ,  and  the  Jitters  Is  a  climate  In  which 
there  ;cruld  erupt  a  really  massive  and  mur- 
deroui  bloodletting. 

Sue:  I  a  climate  can  only  be  avoided  by 
effectl  re  police,  effectively  lupported,  and 
propel  ly  respected.  In  the  long  run,  their 
exlstei  ice  as  such  Is  a  far  greater  protection 
for  a  nlnorlty  than  for  the  majority. 

Besoi.  moN'  oiT  Law  and  Order  and'  the 
Pee!  exvation  or  Inherent  Rights  Pre- 
SENiKD  BT  the  Enrico  Periq  Post  No.  1266 
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Whi^«es  tbe  premnble  of  the  Oonatltutlon 

American  Legion  prescribes  for  Ood 

we  associate  ourselves  together 

following  purposes  and  then  satisfies 

the  purposes;  and 

eas  among  others,  one  of  those  pur- 
I  to  maintain  law  and  order;  and 

the   Enrico   Fermi    Post   of   the 

Legion    reiterates    the    American 

purposes  In  advocating  and  objec- 

lawless  groups,  individuals  who  vlo- 

laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  city 

and  the  United  States  of  Amn-ica 

demanded  that   "law  and   order" 

and 

the    American    Legion    further 
that.  In  the  Judicial  due  process, 
in  offlclal  capacities  disregard  the 
rights  of  individuals:  and 

the  Enrico  Perml  Post  No.   1266 

the   Judicial   tactics,   trickery,   and 

all  other  means  which  violate  the 

rights  gxiaranteed  by  the  CodsU- 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 


dJ  rlsk»i. 


lliat  the  membeiiB  of  the  £Uu-lco 

Post  No.   1266  of  the  fifth  district, 

.  department  of  minols,  do  here- 

tbrough  its  memberahlp  and  the 

citizenry  of  each  congressional  area, 

tpelr  respective  representatives  in  the 

of  the  United  States  be  urged  to 

and  to  enact  legislation  protect- 

rights  at  indlTlduals  to  the  fullest  ez- 

the   law  may   provide,   thereby, 

the   Judicial   trickery   which 

an  Interloper  replacing  the  rights 

by  the  Cootftltutlon  of  the  United 

it  America  to  all  citizens. 
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resolution  was  passed  on  Jiily  15,  1965. 
Ramon  D.  Schaeiter. 

Post  Commander. 
Joseph   P.   CoNroETi, 

Post  Adjutant. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 


or 


Hon.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23, 1965 
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MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,     "Big 

"  Is  dead.    Clabehck  Brown  was 

lAyslcally,    He  was  big  In  this 

and  a  big  man  In  our  party  for  so 

rears. 

I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  I 

"  to  serve  imder  him  as  the 

member  of  the  Committee  on 

Operations. 

matter  of  fact,  had  I  stayed  on 

<|ommittee,  I  would  today  be  its 

member,  which  brings  to  mind 

er  In  which  he  used  to  refer 

younger   members   as   "son"   or 

boy"  and  subsequently  as  "you 

■  fellers." 


was  assigned 

ranklrg 

Goverpment 

As 
that 
ranfctrig 


muinc 


surely  was  no  better  teacher  for 
ftcshman  Member  than  Clarznck 


Brown,  but  he  also  was  the  sought-out 
adviser  to  the  more  senior  Members — 
and  yes,  Presidents,  too. 

Men  of  Clarence  Brown's  character 
and  ability  are  what  have  made  this 
House  so  great.  He  certainly  had  no  peer 
for  fearlessness  and  what  a  tiger  he  was 
when  there  was  some  legislative  scrap- 
ping to  be  done.  In  spite  of  having  this 
reputation,  all  those  with  whom  he 
served  have  had  nothing  but  the  utmost 
of  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  truly 
great  and  endearing  qualities. 

I  am  surely  going  to  miss  Clarence 
Brown — ^this  big  man  in  the  hearts  of  his 
coimtrjmien  and  still  big  in  this  House 
today  as  evidenced  by  what  is  being  said 
by  so  many  of  his  colleagues  in  this  hpur 
of  bereavement. 

I  join  In  extending  my  unbounded 
S3rmpathy  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Brown  family. 


West  Virginia's  Covered  Bridges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST    VIRCrNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  24.  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Currier  and  Ives  prints  have 
immortalized  early  American  covered 
bridges.  So  attractive  Is  the  appeal  of 
these  structures  that  there  is  annually 
a  Covered  Bridge  Festival  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  In  mid-October.  And  there  Is 
an  organization  called  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Preservation  of  Covered 
Bridges. 

At  any  gathering  for  the  discussion  of 
covered  bridges,  West  Virginia  would 
rank  high  among  the  States  xmder  con- 
sideration, as  it  Is  reputed  to  be  among 
the  top  10  States  in  the  Union  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  such  structures 
still  standing.  One  of  these,  in  Monroe 
County,  Is  the  subject  of  a  newspaper 
article  by  William  C.  Blizzard  aw>earlng 
In  the  Simday  Gazette-Mail  State  mag- 
azine, Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  August  22, 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rxcoro  this  article,  "Restoration  of 
a  Picturesque  Landmark." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Restoration  of  a  I^icttjhesque  Landmark — 

Brother  of  Oricinai,  BtrrLOEKs  on  the  Job 

Working  on  Covered  Bridge  in   Monroe 

Cottntt 

(By  William  C.  Blizzard) 
If  a  man  told  you,   "I'm  recovering  the 
tmcovered  covered,"  what  do  you  think  he'd 
be  doing? 

Obviously,  he'd  be  putting  the  roof  back 
on  an  old.  time-wrecked,  covered  bridge. 
You  didn't  think  of  that?  Small  wonder, 
for  covered  bridges  In  West  Virginia  are  few, 
and  those  who  repair  them  fewer  still. 

But  near  Salt  Sulphur  Springs  an  uncov- 
ered covered  bridge  is  being  recovered  by  the 
iSojoTot  County  Hlatarical  Society,  noor- 
bocurds  and  supporting  beams  are  also  being 
strengthened  or  replaced  as  needed. 


The  Monroe  County  Historical  Society  d 
footing  the  bUl  (with  help  from  anyone 
elae  who  is  willing  to  contribute) ,  but  tht 
actual  work  is  being  left  to  men  like  Walter 
Weikel,  of  Union.  Welkel  la  73,  but  still  sblt 
to  swing  mavU  and  mallet.  More  important, 
he  knows  how  to  split  out  shingles  with  the 
froe,  an  almost  lost  art  in  this  day  of  tai- 
chinemade  prefabrlcajted  building  matertata 

In  restoring  the  covered  bridge,  some  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  details,  so  that  the 
reconstruction  may  be  as  authentic  as  DOi. 
Bible. 

"My  brother  Oscar,"  says  Welkel,  "was  one 
of  the  contractors  on  this  bridge  when  it  vai 
built  in  1898.  My  brother,  Ray.  was  the 
other.  Ray  is  dead,  but  Oscar  is  82  and  Hy- 
ing in  California." 

Ray  and  Oscar  Welkel  were  only  18  and  ig 
years  old,  respectively,  when  they  buUt  the 
covered  bridge  over  Indian  Creek,  and  the 
bridge  represented  the  first  major  enterprise 
of  the  two  brothers.  They  had  Just  pur- 
chased an  old  sawmill,  paying  out  the  only 
920  l3oth  of  them  possessed,  and  they  cut 
lumber  and  timbers  for  the  bridge  at  their 
mill. 

Their  father  was  a  blacksmith,  so  he  wai 
called  upon  to  do  the  necessary  Iron  work 

The  county  court  at  first  submitted  plana 
for  an  arched  bridge,  but  the  young  con- 
tractors  built  a  level-floor  bridge  instead. 

"To  handle  the  timbers,"  said  Oscar  C. 
Welkel  in  a  recent  Interview,  "we  built  a  tool 
oonslating  o*  two  double-gecired,  bock-acUon 
cant  hooks.  Except  at  the  ■awmUl.  tlie« 
weren't  any  power  tools  in  those  days." 

Ray  and  OMar  got  »400  for  their  bridge, 
which,  according  to  local  estimates,  was  used 
unitU  about  1980.  U.S.  219  now  passes  within 
less  than  100  yards  of  the  structure. 

The  usual  fate  of  covered  bridges  in  West 
Virginia  is  that  when  they  aren't  being  used 
they  fall  to  pieces.  This  fate  was  rapidly 
overtaking  the  Indian  Creek  covered  bridge 
when  the  Monroe  County  Historical  Society 
leased  the  property  from  Horace  C.  Kessinger 
for  a  nominal  sum  and  determined  to  recon- 
struct the  old  span. 

Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  rebuilding  is  be- 
ing done  along  the  linee  of  the  original. 
Shingles  are  being  made  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  and  are  being  placed  on  the  roof  In  the 
dark  of  the  moon  (so  they  won't  turn  up)  in 
deference  to  ancient  cu8t<xn. 

"It's  not  quite  the  same,"  says  Walter 
Welkel.  "I'm  using  red-oak  logs,  and  in  the 
old  days  they  had  chestnut.  And  the  origi- 
nal shingles  were  shaved  smooth  with  a  draw- 
knife  after  they  were  spUt  off  with  the  froe. 
But  It's  pretty  close." 

The  froe  is  an  ancient  tool  with  a  dull  iron 
blade  set  at  right  angles  to  a  short  handle. 
It  dates  back  at  least  to  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  was  probably  used  much  earlier.  Rec- 
ords show  that  Capt.  John  Smith  ordered  a 
number  sent  from  England  to  the  Virginia 
Colony. 

The  froe  is  used  to  split  wood,  functioning 
more  like  a  wedge  than  an  ax.  Pioneer 
America  found  the  froe  Indispensable  in  mak- 
ing shingles,  cask  staves,  palings,  and  laths. 
Its  use  Is  made  clear  In  photographs  with 
this  article. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Indian 
Creek  bridge  Is  finished  it  will  be  painted  and 
decorated  tastefully.  Pennsylvania  leads 
the  Nation  In  the  niunber  of  such  bridges 
extant,  and  photographs  of  some  of  them  are 
available  for  study  and  emulation.  Modern 
flre-preventlon  point,  by  the  way,  could  save 
a  lot  of  old  covered  bridges. 

Michael  E.  Snyder  of  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Commerce  has  recently 
written  an  article  on  West  Virginia  covered 
bridges.  His  research  Indicates  that  20 
covered  bridges  yet  exist  in  good  condition  in 
the  Mountain  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vlctw 
W.  Brandon  of  Huntington,  local  authorities 
on  covered  bridges,  gave  the  niunber  as  26 
in  October  1961.   If  both  counts  are  accurate, 
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It  u  obvious  that  the  covered  bridges  of  W«|t 
*^JlSI ««  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  mor. 

*St^  toyd^Sid  the  Brandons  state  that 
^^idl  remaining  brldgee  are  In  everyday 
°!!Sl  rfSeaelxlBttSs  in  19«1.  and  18 
i!ftr«2oVeMlnlnglnl9«6.  The  oonclUBlon 
S*i  JiS^ftom^thl.  fact  U  that  «>  long 
^  {Se  bridges  serve  their  Intended  purpose 
JSJtlrTS^rved  by  the  Stote  road  (som- 
So^  Sn  tbelr  usefulness  Is  done,  they 
!^n^ly  always  aUowed  to  decay  and  are 
^en  bumed  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
*'"Se  Sltorian  outlook  reflected  In  this 
oracttce  overlooks  the  tourist  appeal  of  these 
Sdrt^tures.  This  appeal  is  real  Ask  any 
jStS  manufacturer  If  he  ^"'t  looUng 
for  color  photographs  of  covered  bridges. 

H«e^  a  free^ldea  or  use  at  Cass:  Find  a 
covered  bridge  and  put  It  across  the  Ore^ 
brier  River  at  the  approach  to  the  Cass 
Sc  RaUroad.  Make  It  pretty,  then  get 
fhorse  and  a  surrey  with  fringe  on  top  (a 
U  SStS^Park).  say  to  to^rtets:  ■'Ride 
into  Cass  through  the  old  covered  bridge. 

There  would  naturally  be  at  least  one 
other  entrance  to  Cass.  Tourists  don  t  mind 
a  little  tomfoolery,  but  they  resent  highway, 
or  bridge,  robbery.  ^  ,. 

Although  there  are  only  20  covered  bridges 
remaining  In  West  Virginia,  the  Mountain 
State  probably  is  still  among  the  top  10 
"covered  bridge"  States  in  the  Nation.  Kx 
these  bridges  up  a  bit,  and  they  wlU  be 
worth  many  tourist  dollars.  Those  visitors 
and  residents  with  an  interest  In  history 
and  esthetics  will  also  be  pleased. 

In  preparing  to  write  this  article.  I  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Lawrence  Apley,  3526  North  Cecil 
Avenue,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  for  information, 
and  she  saved  me  many  a  weary  hour  of 
research.  Mrs.  Apley  is  an  active  member 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Covered  Bridges.  Inc.  She  seems  to  have 
visited  most  o(  the  States  in  pursuit  of 
covered-bridge  lore,  and  is  an  encyclopedia 
of  covered-bridge  data. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  Information, 
she  not  only  sent  me  a  13-page,  handwritten 
letter  giving  the  history  of  covered  bridges 
in  general,  but  another  13-page  letter  on 
the  covered  bridges  of  West  Virginia.  She 
also  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  magazine,  "Covered 
Bridge  Topics,"  the  official  magazine  of  the 
national  society. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  covered 
bridges,  write  to  Mrs.  Apley.  Toull  find  her 
helpful  and  full  of  her  subject.  I  have 
taken  many  of  the  facts  in  this  article  from 
her  letters.  ,  . 

According  to  Mrs.  Apley,  the  covered  bridge 
probably  originated  in  Switzerland,  where 
a  man  named  Palladlo  designed  and  built 
the  wooden  truss  at  about  the  time  Shake- 
speare was  living.  Palladlo  invented  sup- 
ports called  the  kingpost  and  queenpoet,  but 
no  one  copied  his  methods  until  about  200 
years  after  his  death. 

The  two  oldest  covered  bridges  are  In  Swit- 
zerland. Designed  for  pedestrians,  they  were 
biiilt  in  1333.  Then,  as  now,  bridges  were 
covered  not  to  protect  the  people  who  crossed 
them,  but  to  protect  the  heavy  bridge  beams 
and  substructures. 

In  this  country,  the  first  patent  for  a  cov- 
ered bridge  went  to  Charles  Peale  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1797.  Peale  is  more  famous  as  a 
painter  of  at  least  14  portraits  of  George 
Washington,  and  a  founder  of  tlie  first  Amer- 
ican society  of  artists.  Peale's  plans  were 
used,  8  years  %f  ter  the  date  of  his  first  patent, 
in  building  one  of  the  first  covered  bridges 
in  the  United  States  over  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  covered  bridge  In  the  united 
States,  however,  was  built  in  1804,  over  the 
Hudson  River  in  New  York.  The  longest  cov- 
ered bridge  in  the  United  States  is  Dadevllle, 
Ala.,  although  parts  of  It  feU  Into  bad  dis- 
repair last  year.  It  is  600  feet  long,  not 
counting  approaches  meas\irlng  nearly  300 
feet. 


The  longest  covered  bridge  In  the  world  Is 
across  tJie  St.  John  River  at  Hartland.  New 
Brunswick.  Canada.  It  has  seven  spans  and 
Is  1,283  feet  long.  .     ^^   . 

Pennsylvania.  <Milo,  and  Indiana,  In  that 
order,  are  the  three  leading  States  In  the 
number  of  preserved  covered  bridges.  1^1^- 
dlana.  there  are  38  covered  bridges  In  Parke 
County  alone,  and  the  same  number  exists 
in  PWrfleld  County,  Ohio.  Parke  County  ac- 
tually has  an  annual  Covered  Bridge  Festival 
in  mid-October,  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Covered  Bridges  will  have 
a  get-together  In  Indianapolis  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August. 

Aside  from  the  NSPCB,  several  o«ier  local 
societies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  covered  bridges.    Among  thena 
are  three  In  C«ilo,  two  In  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  each  In  ConnecUcut  and  Indiana.    These 
societies   are  associated  with  the  National 
Society,  which  has  headquarters  In  Boston 
Some  new  covered  bridges  have  been  built 
in  recent  years.     These  are  often  built  by 
private  owners,  but  a  public  bridge  was  ap- 
parently built  in  Oregon  as  late  as  1962.    The 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  zoo  built  such  a  pedestrian 
bridge,  36  feet  long.  In  1963.     _       ,„,    ,   , 

The  first  covered  bridge  In  West  Virginia 
was  built  at  Gauley  Bridge  in  1826  by  James 
Moore.  A  part  of  the  James  River  &  Kana- 
wha Turnpike,  it  was  s480  feet  long,  with 
lanes  for  two-way  trafllc. 

Although  you  may  stUl  see  the  stone  piers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gauley,  tbls  first  bridge 
and  three  others  that  were  buUt  on  the  same 
spot  went  up  In  fiames.  The  first  three 
bridges  were  burned  by  ferrymen  who  re- 
sented a  loss  of  business.  Confederate  troops 
later  burned  the  fourth  bridge  behind  them 
on  a  retreat  in  1861.  w..ih„- 

James  Moore  also  buUt  a  covered  bridge 
over  the  Greenbrier  River  at  Caldwell  a  Uttle 
after  constructing  the  first  one  at  Gauley 
Bridge  It  also  burned,  but  was  rebuUt  and 
stood  until  1932.    It  was  422  feet  long. 

The  only  covered  ta^dge  ever  to  be  b\illt 
across  the  Ohio  River,  In  1836.  had  one  foot 
on  Wheeling  Island,  a  fact  which  makes  West 
Virginia's  place  in  covered-bridge  history  sc- 

cure 

Until  last  year.  West  Virginia  had  another 
covered-bridge  talking  point.  The  German- 
born  brothers.  Thomas  and  Lewis  WOTweg, 
were  famous  for  buUdlng  29  covered  brieves 
in  the  United  States.  The  last  remaining 
Wemweg  bridge  was  at  Krwln,  Preston  Coun- 
ty untU  it  was  burned  last  year.  It  spanned 
the  Cheat  River,  was  339  feet  long,  and  was 
built  from  1835  to  1837  at  a  cost,  at  the  time 

^'-^e'  m<i6t  famous  West  Virginia  builder 
of  covered  bridges  was  Lemuel  Chenoweth. 
a  native'  of  Beverly.  Chenoweth's  best-known 
bridge,  of  the  double-barreled  variety,  is 
at  Phllippi.  over  the  Tygarts  Valley  River. 
Over  138  feet  long,  it  was  built  in  1852  and 
completely  renovated  in  1938  by  C.  C.  Dodd 
of  Spencer,  for  the  State  road  commission. 
Today,  traffic  over  U.S.  250  rumWes  over 
the  bridge  24  hours  a  day.  ^  .^_  ^„„ 

The  Monroe  County  covered  twldge  over 
Indian  Creek  is  only  49  feet,  6  inches  long 
and  14  feet  wide.  BuUt  In  1898,  It  saw  use. 
according  to  Haskell  Shumate,  i^esldent  of 
the  Monroe  County  Hlatorioal  Society,  until 
1930,  when  the  new  Union  Rock  camp  road 
was  constructed. 

The  framework  of  this  bridge  consists  of 
uprights  and  crossbeams  arranged  In  a  tri- 
angular pattern  and  held  together  by  iron 
bem  and  bolts. 

I  don't  know  that  It's  ever  been  done,  but 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  have  a  Joint  meet- 
ing m  the  shady  cortness  of  an  old  covered 
bridge,  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Ooverwl  Bridges,  Inc.,  and  the 
Society  for  tbe  Preservation  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  in 
America. 

It  iHobaWy  wouldn't  work,  though.  Peo- 
ple woxUdn't  be  able  to  find  the  place.    At 


least  I  would  give  up  before  toog  If  I  had 
to  stop  very  often  and  mj  to  to*il  ■*«»«>f«^ 
"Pardon  me.  I  wonder  tf  70»^oonia  dlrert 
me  to  the  meeting  of  itae  WBPCB  and  the 
8PEBSQ8A?" 

Some  wiseacre  would  be  eure  to  rt^y: 
"No,  I  havent  heard  of  them.  This  must  be 
their  initial  meeting." 


Avalanche  of  Smut 

EXTENSION  OP  REBAAKKS 


OF 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NIBBASKa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  CXJNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  stated  before  on  the  floor  o<  t^ 
House  of  Representatives,  obecenlty  in 
the  United  States  Is  a  multlmllUoa-d^lar 
racket— a  disease  aimed  at  the  youth  ol 
this  Nation— especlaUy  through  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  mails.   We  as  Members  of  the 
legislative  body  of  this  country  axe  toa 
position  to  do  something  about  the  free 
flow  of  smut  through  the  malls  eMCting 
into  law  legislation,  such  as  HJl.  980. 
which  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House   of    Representatives  earlier   this 
year     This  legislation  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Post  OflSce  awl  Civil 
Service  Committee.    I  think  It  Is  time 
something  is  done  in  this  regard  because 
most  Americans  are  alarmed  at  the  In- 
vasion of  their  privacy  and  that  of  their 
children  by  the  smut  peddlers. 

One  of  the  Americans  who  Is  alarmed 
is  a  very  distinguished  author--Erle 
Stanley  Gardner.  He  told  of  his  alarm 
in  a  recent  speech  in  Fresno,  Calir.  it 
was  reproduced  in  the  Nation^  °®fj^7 
Reporter,  the  national  newsletter  of  Cit- 
izens for  Decent  Literature. 
The  speech  follows : 

ERLE   STANLEY   GaMNER   SaTS   "AVALANCHT   OF 

SMtrr"  IirvADiNO  LmEaATcraE 
•The  average  parent  today  is  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  type  of  pornography  that  is 
l^lng  literally  pushed  into  the  hsnds  of  his 
children, "  famous  lawyer-authorErle  Stan- 
lev  Gardner  stated  recently  in  Fresno,  Cam. 
He  said  that  pornography  is  big  busings 
with  an  unusually  high  profit  margin,  pe 
calls  it  "an  avalanche  of  smut.'  ti^a*^,.^ 
changing  the  reading  habite  of  the  public 
almost  overnight." 

Gardner  had  conununicated  with  Chiei 
'  Morton  of  Fresno  and  City  Councilman  Elvln 
C  Bell  about  his  concern  with  the  smut  ma- 
terials now  being  made  avaUable  to  young- 
sters and  Bell  plans  to  Introduce  a  city  ordi- 
nance designed  to  curb  the  distribution  of 
such  materials  in  the  city.  A  State  assembly 
committee-^  which  Assemblyman  George 
Zenovich  of  Fresno  is  a  member— is  scheduled 
to  consider  proposed  legislation  also  on  the 

subject.  ^    ^. .  . 

Here  Is  the  situation  as  seen  by  the  world- 
famous  author  of  the  Perry  Mason  novels: 

"There  Is  no  question  but  what  persons 
who  are  interested  primarily  In  making 
money  are  selling  smut  in  great  quanUtics 
and  unless  something  is  done  about  It  we  are 
only  in  the  first  stage  of  smut  development. 

But  hasnt  smut  been  a  problem  before? 

"Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  vogue  of 
erotic  literature.  Books  were  rented  by 
under-the-counter  distributors  and  cigar 
stands,  etc.  Nowadays,  those  books  have 
paled  into  insignificance.  Books  dealing  with 
all  sorts  of  homosexuality,  sex  relations  and 
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pa  jerback 
n  >rnial 


•r*  being  sold   openly   on   the 

•nd  the  purveyors  of  this  filth 

y  mdopt  the  attitude  that  anyone 

la  hopelessly  old  fashioned." 

"Much  of  the  furor  seems  to  be 

at    the    various    erotic    Illustrated 

on  the  newsstands.     But,  In  my 

much  of  the  actual  danger  lies  In 

book  which  deals  with   not 

sex  relations  but  detailed  de- 

of  the  so-called  pwrversions."    And 

"High  school  Uds  hang  around  the 

i^ks   where   smut   Is   sold   like   flies 

a   decaying   carcass.     The  result   is 

publishers  are  deliberately  going 

pornographic  market — in  many  In- 

outllnlng  for  authors  just  the  par- 

tj^pe  of  smut  they  want  written." 

recalled   hearing   about   such   a 

an  author  from  a  publisher  in  which 

pu(>llsher  declared  that  normal  sex  had 

well  exploited  and  the  greatest 

at  the  moment  was   In   abnormal 

of  particular  Interest  was  hcono- 

wlth    emphasis    on    Lesbianism. 

a|athor  was  instructed  to  describe  the 

In  detail  with  bold,  strong  strokes, 

foxxr-letter   words   where    possible 

nevertheless,   giving  complete  detailed 
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Whai    about  the  laws  on  smut  materials? 
"Fttx  a  a  legal  standpoint.  It  Is,  of  course, 
v|ry  dlfflciilt  to  define  smut.    The  varl- 
have  established  definitions  which 
irlth  the  literary  background  of  the 
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Inheroit  fallacy  of  this  positions  is 

time  enough  publishers  slmult&ne- 

brlnglng  out  smut,  they  can  point 

other  publishers  and  say  that  they 

in  step  with  the  literary  background 

times.    In  other  words,  those  people 

Interested  in  the  market  qualify  as 

In   the    literary   mcM-es    and    back- 

and  go  aro\md  the  country  testify- 

Iterary  experts. 

come  breezing  In  with  a  big  city 

and  patronizing  attitude  toward 

peasants  and  rattle  off  statistics 

Bffect  that,  outside  of  the  local  back- 

Ignra-ance  in  which  the  cxirrent  trial 

held  literature  has  come  of  age  as 

Is  concerned  and  that  the  book  In 

is  actually  deeply  moral  In  that  it 

the  depths  of  depravity  In  order  to 

a  powerful  message,  etc. 

believe  the  public  Is  aware  of  the 


I  ex 


parents,  generally,  would  be  ap- 

Lf  they  realized  the  extent  to  which 

Invaded  the  so-called  literature  of 

The    average   parent   today   is   ab- 

Ignorant  of  the  tyi>e  of  pornography 

being  literally  pushed  into  the  hands 

dhlldren." 

are  the  economics  of  the  smut  pub- 
business? 

of  the  paperback  publishers  have 
hat  they  can  hire  writers  to  turn  out 
manuscripts    which,   in   turn, 
exploited  by  the  paperback  publishers 
way,  and  there  Is  evidence  that  their 
have  been  Instructed  to  push  this 
material  In  which  the  employer  makes 
larger  profit  than  In  the  case  of  re- 
he  must  purchase  from  hard- 
publishers.    Since  It  reqtilres  no  great 
skill  to   turn  out  stories  of  filth, 
the  auth(H-8  of  these  stories  are  given 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  when  the 
Is  delivered  and  do  not  receive 
This  makes  the  book  all  the  more 
for  the  publisher,  and  the  sales 
of  course,  make  every  effort 
the  most  profitable  items  in  the 
fact.  In  spite  a  few  instances  the 
are  given  a  percentage  bonus.    The 
publishers.  In  the  meantime,  ob- 
the  tremendous  profits  that  are  being 
this  type  of  llteratiire,  are  gradn- 
down  the  bars  so  that  stories  by 
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writers  who  have  considerable  ability  are 
larded  with  torrid  sections  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  sex. 

"This  avalanche  of  smut  is  changing  the 
reading  habits  of  the  public  almost  over- 
night, and  unless  there  Is  some  way  of  stop- 
ping it,  the  more  conventional  type  of  litera- 
ture is  going  to  be  considered  old  fashioned 
by  the  yoxinger  generation." 

In  addition  to  his  long  and  highly  success- 
ful career  as  an  author,  Mr.  Gardner  has  been 
active  as  a  speaker  and  writer  on  various 
aspects  of  law  enforcement.  He  was  with  the 
famous  "Court  of  Last  Resort."  a  panel  of 
experts  assembled  by  a  national  magazine  to 
investigate  possible  cases  of  miscarriages  of 
Justice. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   UAJMOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  deeply  mourns  the  imssing  of  one 
of  our  foremost  citizens  and  dedicated 
Americans,  the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him  and  work  with 
him  have  a  distinct  sense  of  personal 
loss  and  without  question  will  miss  his 
leadership  and  guidance.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  on  wliich  Mr.  Brown  served 
as  ranking  minority  member,  I  have  had 
a  unique  opportunity  to  know  and  to 
learn  from  this  great  American,  and  to 
appreciate  his  depth  of  feeling  for  his 
country  and  his  amazing  grasp  of  the 
system  of  our  American  Government. 

A  native  son  of  Ohio,  Clarence  Brown 
devoted  himself  to  his  country  and  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  newspaper  and  publishing 
fields.  He  was  LieutenAnt  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  from  1919  to  1923  and 
served  as  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  from 
1927  to  1933.  He  has  served  as  the  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  since  1939,  and 
his  devotion  to  his  duties  and  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  was  unsurpassed. 
His  clear  vision  and  counsel  have  en- 
riched our  lives  and  have  helped  us  to 
luiderstand  our  tasks  for  the  future. 

His  devotion  to  Republican  principles 
was  only  equalled  by  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  active  Republican  Party  lead- 
ership. In  1934,  he  was  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor  of  Ohio  and  four 
times  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican national  conventions.  For  many 
years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  gave  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  his  resources  to 
build  his  party. 

Clarence  Brown  •mil  be  long  remem- 
bered for  his  efforts  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  need  for 
more  efiBcient  and  more  economical  gov- 
ernment. In  the  80th  Congress,  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  which  the 
Congress  approved  without  dissent.  He 
had  studied  the  previous  efforts  made  to 
reorganize    the    executive    branch    and 


August  2h,  1965 

foimd  that  none  had  been  particularly 
successful.  Because  of  such  past  exper- 
iences, he  introduced  a  new  concept  In 
his  plan  to  establish  a  commission  by 
Including  equal  representation  as  be- 
tween the  Congress,  the  Executive,  and 
the  public,  as  well  as  equal  balance  as  to 
political  parties.  This  formula,  designed 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous 
commissions,  was  eminently  successful. 
Because  of  the  success  of  the  work  of 
this  First  Hoover  Commission,  Clarence 
Brown  again,  in  the  83d  Congress,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  second  com- 
mission. Again  the  Congress  approved 
the  proposal  without  dissent — and  the 
work  of  this  Second  Hoover  Commission 
brought  results  far  in  excess  of  the  hopes 
of  many.  Clarence  Brown  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  work  of  these 
commissions  and  played  an  instrumental 
part  in  these  constructive  endeavors. 
The  Nation  is  indeed  Indebted  to  him  for 
this  fruitful  work  which  resulted  in  the 
savings  of  imtold  tax  dollars  in  the  op- 
erations of  our  Federal  departments. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  a  loyal 
political  leader,  as  a  great  American  and 
gentleman,  and  as  a  friend,  Clarencs 
Brown  will  be  missed  by  all  whose  lives 
he  touched. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  liis  family. 


Russia  "Discoyers"  Pro6ts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post 
Advocate  on  August  13,  1965  reflects 
clear  thinking  on  the  important  subject 
of  proposed  increases  in  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  Post  Advocate  warns  that  we 
would  be  ill-advised  to  assist  the  Soviet 
economy  through  furnishing  heavy 
equipment  and  new  plants  to  meet  their 
demands. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  this  editorial: 

RnssiA  'TJiscovERs"  Psorrrs 

Just  a  few  years  ago  Nlkita  Khrushchev, 
riding  the  crest  of  power,  boasted  that  Soviet 
Communists  were  about  to  overtake  that 
tired  old  nag  of  capitalism  in  economic 
progress. 

The  subsequent  Soviet  economic  perform- 
ance was  dismal  at  best  and  the  new  Soviet 
leaders  are  more  cautious  In  their  predic- 
tions. 

They  have,  however,  apparently  learned 
that  when  everyone  Is  told  precisely  what  to 
produce,  or  grow.  In  what  quantities  and  ia 
what  prices  the  result  is  shoddy  merchandise, 
poor  production  and  an  atmosphere  of  pub- 
lic apathy. 

As  a  resiUt  the  Russians  have  "discovered" 
the  profit  system  and  began  to  apply  It 
cautiously  to  the  economy  several  months 
ago.  This  week  they  crowed  that  the  Rus- 
sian economy  has  quickened  dramatically, 
efficiency  is  better  and  ocnsumers  may  be 
able  to  buy  someof  the  things  they  want. 
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a«riet  claims  being  what  they  are.  It  la 
*^!^  eSlyto  make  a  Judgment  on  the 
^fftrnT  The  boasts,  however,  do  merit  care- 
#T,Tattention  of  the  free  world. 
%  the  soviet  economy  has  Indeed  accelw- 
.♦2  it  also  means  that  the  CommunlstB 
^devote  more  money  to  world  subversion 

'"ftXCa^'^hat  the  Soviets  wUl  have  to 
,  ."increasingly  to  the  free  world  to  obtain 
S  neceSSy  helvy  equipment  and  plants  to 
met  new  demands.  We  would  be  Ill-advised 
to  Ulst  this  program  for  whatever  short 
term  Rains  could  accrue  from  Increased  trade. 
-Se  important  factor  to  remember  Is  that 
thB  atheistic  Communist  plans  for  world 
JJonilnatlon  have  not  changed,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  do  so. 


Grand  Canyon  Being  Threatened 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 


Interttee  are  now  underway  to  that  region 
which  oould  supply  huge  excesses  c€  power 
without  either  of  the  dams  to  Bridge  Canyon 
or  Marble  Gorgs.  ^  „  ,^ 

The  Indiana  division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  Is  taking  a  lead  to  fighting  this  po- 
tential despoUat4on  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  Hoosler  division  passed  a  resolution  at- 
tacking the  plan  and  urging  all  toterested 
citizens  to  write  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  opposition  to  It.  Tbe  Indiana 
division  resolution  wUl  be  presented  »t  the 
league's  national  convention  to  Cody,  Wyo^ 

th&  Jime.  ^     x.1.  _  .. 

Certainly,  we  see  no  reason  why  there  is 
a  need  for  further  hydroelectric  projects  to 
the  Colorado,  even  If  It  might  make  some 
sort  of  economic  sense.  We  would  agree  with 
an  edltortallst  for  the  Indiana  division  of  the 
l^&^^ic  * 

"Why  shoTild  oonservaUonlsts.  oc  any  Uv- 
lug  American,  have  to  argue  for  the  life  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  (and  the  last,  unsubdued 
stretch  of  the  Colorado  River)  on  the  basis 
of  a  beneflt-to-cosft  ratio?" 


or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  A%igust  24. 1965 
Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  in  the  minds  of  many  ofus, 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Port 
Wayne    News-Sentinel    is    particularly 

timely: 

Grand  Canyon  Being  Thbeatened 
Dedicated  conservatlonUts  across  the  co\m- 
trr— en  easily  stirred  group— are  really  to  a 
lather  over  what  they  charge  Is  a  threat 
to  the  Grand  Canyon,  greatest  natural 
wonder  to  the  Nation. 

And  what  has  justifiably  stirred  them  this 
time  out  ts  legislation  pending  in  both 
Houses  of  the  National  Congress  aimed  at 
building  two  vast  dams  above  and  below  the 
canyon  on  the  Colorado  River  which,  they 
Insist,  will  fiood  major  parts  of  the  canyon. 
Dream  children  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion the  dams  would  include  one  at  Bridge 
Canyon,  below  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument,  and  the  other  would  bracket 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  to  the  north. 

The  conservationists  fighting  the  projects 
contend  that,  if  constructed,  the  lower  dam 
would  back  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  up  the 
entire  length  of  the  monument  and  part  way 
Into  the  park,  resulting  to  the  Inundation  of 
wliat  Is  described  as  some  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular canyon  land  in  the  world.  It  wotild 
also,  they  point  out,  drown  out  some  of  the 
oldest  exposed  geological  formations  In  the 
national  park  system,  whose  age  Is  esti- 
mated not  In  the  millions,  but  to  the  billions 
of  years. 

These,  then,  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
catastrophe  which  oould  overtake  a  natural 
wonder  which  has  been  the  vacation  goal, 
at  one  time  or  another,  of  most  Amertoans. 
And  for  what? 

The  grand  design,  it  seems,  would  not  make 
any  additional  water  available.  The  con- 
servationists say  the  river  already  is  betog 
bled  of  all  the  water  it  can  give.  Actually, 
water  will  be  lost  through  evaporation  from 
the  large  lake  surface  which  would  be  built 
up  by  the  dam. 

Rather,  the  purpose  is  to  buUd  htige  hydro- 
electric plants,  resulting  to  yet  another  gov- 
ernmental excursion  into  the  public  power 
field.  The  theory  is  that  the  dam  project 
would  supply  Government  electricity  for  sale 
to  pay  for  other  phases  of  the  Bureau's  Pacific 
Southwest  water  plan. 

Opponents  to  the  plan  say  this  Is  akto 
to  Bending  coal  to  Newcastle.  The  facta 
are,  they  say.  th&t  enormous  electric  power 


Lest  We  Forget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS  , 

or   NSW   JCBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 
Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense- 
less rioting  that  recently  took  place  In 
Los  Ansreles,  Calif.,  cannot  be  described 
as  anything  other  than  shocking.    To 
those  who  have  painfully  followed  these 
heartbreaking     events.    I    recommend 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
Jersey  Herald  News.     The  News  Is  a 
statewide  Negro  publication  and  has  a 
reputation  for  fairness  and  objectivity. 
While  the  editorial  terms  the  rioting  as 
"another  example  of  hoodlumism  and 
lawlessness  at  its  worst,"  it  also  wisely 
counsels  that  "every  effort  must  be  made 
to  build  a  future  for  the  Negro,  and  help 
him  forget  his  wretched  past." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Lest  W«  Foacrr 
The  lios  Angeles  riot  Is  another  example 
of  hoodlumism  and  lawlessness  at  Its  worst. 
When  men  lose  respect  for  law  and  order, 
then  tyranny  reigns  and  no  man's  life.  limb, 
or  property  Is  safe.  We  saw  this  happen  to 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Rochester,  and  now 
Los  Angeles. 

It  Is  very  strange  that  these  riots  spring 
from  almost  Identical  patterns.  The  Phila- 
delphia riot  grew  out  of  a  traffic  tocldent  as 
did  the  Los  Angeles  riot.  In  both  incidents. 
It  seems  that  there  were  forces  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  begin  their  destruction  and 
looting  of  property  and  places  of  business. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  these  riots  lose  their 
racial  aspects  when  the  loottog  begins;  Negro 
stores  are  plundered  Just  as  badly  as  those 
owned  by  whites. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  connect  this  or- 
ganized lawlessness  with  the  civil  rights 
revolution.  There  Is  no  connection  and  the 
sooner  these  people  are  prevented  from  op- 
erating under  the  guise  of  clvU  rights,  and 
exposed  for  what  they  really  are,  the  sooner 
the  culprits  virlU  be  brought  to  justice  and 
law  and  order  restored. 

While  these  riots  focus  attention  upon  the 
Injustices  Negroes  have  suffered  In  the  past. 
It  also  remtods  va  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  build  a  future  for  the  Negro,  and 
help  him  forget  his  wretched  past. 


This  takes  time,  patient,  and  understand- 
ing and  we  have  been  so  short  on  theee  to 
deaUng  with  this  problem.  It  Is  time  for  a 
change.  

Confrest  Not  Consulted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NKBEASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 
Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  years  the  Post  OlBce  Department 
has  begun  a  series  of  major  innovations 
in  the  postal  service  of  this  country. 
These  programs  have  been  and  are  being 
put  into  effect  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  this  is  in  violation  of 
the  implied  powers  that  were  granted 
the  Congress  in  the  Constitution  and  I 
am  not  alone  In  this  bellrf. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Patrick  Nilan,  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  leg- 
islative director  before  a  special  Sen- 
ate subcwnmittee  headed  by  the  Honor- 
able Gale  McGee,  of  Wyoming.  His 
testimony  aw)eared  In  the  Omaha  Postal 
Clerk. 

Department  Fahjs  To  CtoNSin-T  Conckiss  on 
Changes 
Pat  NUan,  UFPC  legislative  director, 
charged  that  the  Implementation  of  new 
program  by  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  to 
direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  NUan  testified  before  a  spe- 
cial Senate  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Gale  McGek,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  on 
June  18. 

NUan  testified,  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  article  I,  section  8(7)  states 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  estab- 
lish post  offices  and  post  roads.  It  is  our 
belief  this  grant  of  authority  also  gfives  Con- 
gress the  specific  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity to  determine  major  policy  matters  related 
to  the  post  office  and  its  operations,  specifi- 
cally in  the  elimination  of  post  offices,  in- 
cluding railway  post  offices." 

Nilan  conttoued,  "Certatoly  If  the  Post 
Office  Department  refuses  to  recognize  this 
direct  Constitutional  grant  of  authority  to 
the  Congress  it  cannot  Ignore  the  'implied 
powers'  granted  to  Congress  to  have  the  con-, 
trol  of  the  ellmtoation  of  established  rail- 
way post  offices.  In  our  contacU  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  it  Is  our  opinion  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  largely  Ignored 
this  grant  of  authority  to  Congress,  In  mak- 
ing major  policy  decUlons  concerned  with  the 
elimination  of  railway  post  offices." 

"In  May  1958  when  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  85-426.  the  85th  Congress  re- 
iterated its  constitutional  right  determining 
postal  policy.  In  this  instance,  the  Con- 
gress was  expressing  itself  on  the  general 
questions  of  postal  rate  adjustments  and 
compensation  of  postal  employees.  In  Sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  Public  Law  85-426  the  Con- 
gress proclaimed  a  "declaration  of  pvollcy"  as 
foUows:  The  Congress  hereby  emphasizes, 
reafllnns,  and  restates  Its  function  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  form- 
ing policy." 

Mr.  NUan  attacked  the  controversial  pro- 
grams which  wlU,  In  his  opinion,  result  to 
economic  chaos  to  communities  and  citizens. 
He  also  attacked  the  Department  for  falling 
to  consult  with  Congress  as  required  by  the 
ConsUtutlon.    He  said,  "also  Igncwed  have 
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been  employees,  railroad  employees,  allied 
workf  m,  and  communities  at  the  country.' 
Tbt  legliiattTe  director  dted  tiie  detolora- 
tlon  <  tf  the  mall  aervloe  wKh  the  start  ot 
RPO  4llmlmUloii  16  years  ago.  He  said,  "The 
at  providing  the  best  possible 
to  tiie  postal  patron  seems  no  longer 
Oie  aim  of  the  Dqiartznent.  It  appears 
policy  of  reduction  or  curtailment  of 
snrloes  was  Introduced  regardless  at 
needs  and  without  thoro\igh  and 
advice  to  the  Congress  and  certainly 
congressional  approval.  All  this  ai>- 
done  on  the  false  premise  of  budg- 
Umltatl<His,    and    our    (pinion,    false 
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Nil  a  noted,  "That  if  the  new  programfi 
woul<  be  the  economic  plans  they  are  claimed 
to  b(  the  postal  deficit  would  have  been 
wlpe<l  out  years  ago,  but  the  Department  still 
opera  ;es  tn  the  red." 
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Post  Office  Department  has  a  new 
ot  giving  the  best  warranted  service 
he  I77PC  urges  that  the  Department 
soTlce  possible." 

was  also  introduced  quoting 

bulletins  ordering  certain  perishable 

to  be  dliqMktclied  to  BPO's  as  sending 

to  scttonal  centers  would  tend  to  delay 

It  was  pointed  out  this  Kind  of  In- 

Is  published  q\ilte  frequently  by 

regions.    This  was  giving  the  patron 

servloe  possible  and  not  the  best 

warranted  according  to  Nilan. 

Additional  Information  was  given  which 

BPO  cars  wUhdrawn  In  the  pcist  2  years 

n  also  facts  showing  the  subsequent 

d  the  passenger  trains. 

more  UTPC  <dBcers  testified  following 

testimony.    Hank  Angllm,  admlnls- 

vloe  president:  GUnt  Oroes,  vice  presi- 

St.  Louis  region;    Oarroll   Rohr,   vice 

Denver  region;  and  Phil  Dooley, 

region.     Each  of  these  men  listed 

to  mail  now  and  cited  the  possibility 

34  hour  delays  imder  the  sectional 

concept. 


Reralts  of  an  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

tON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  XLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aitgust  24, 19€5 

ISk.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  1  rm  belief  that  a  U.S.  Congressman 
Bhov  Id.  within  the  limits  of  his  con- 
adei  ce,  make  every  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  Interests  and  opinions  of  the 
citizens  who  elected  him.  In  keeping 
with  this  phllosc^hy  one  of  my  first  ac- 
tion as  a  newly  elected  Congressman 
was  to  conduct  an  opinion  poll  of  my 
com  dtuents,  the  first  poll  of  its  kind  in 
the  listory  of  Illinois'  14th  District.  My 
offlc !  received  over  12,000  replies  out  of 
a  d  stribution  of  50.000.  Many  of  the 
reti  med  questionnaires  contained  ex- 
tens  ve  comments  and  additional  views. 
Whi  e  I  have  never  made  any  attempt  to 
conceal  my  (9>inion  on  any  issue  and 
accc  rdingly  felt  that  my  election  to  Con- 
gres  I  indicated  strong  support  in  my  dis- 
trict for  my  philosophy  of  government, 
nev<  rtheless,  I  was  most  pleased  to  learn 
from  a  study  of  the  results  of  my  poll 
that  my  record  since  election  has  been 
com  istently  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  residents 
in  \  rill  and  DuPage  Coimties. 

Ir   the  area  of  Federal  aid  to  higher 


education,  83  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  poll  favored  the  tax  credit 
proposal  which  I  cosponsored. 

Fifty-eight  percent  favored  the  Dirk- 
aen  constitiitional  amendment,  while 
only  23  percent  opposed  it.  The  other 
19  percent  had  no  c^inion.  I  strongly 
support  Senator  Dirksen  in  his  effort  to 
allow  individual  States  the  right  to  ap- 
portion one  house  of  their  bicameral  leg- 
islatures on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion, if  approved  in  a  State  referendiun. 

Sixty-four  percent  opposed  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Concurring  in  their  cH>inion  that  States 
should  be  permitted  to  adopt  right-to- 
work  laws  If  they  so  desired,  I  voted 
against  repeal. 

In  fiscal  policy  matters,  83  percent  did 
not  favor  increasing  the  national  debt 
limit  beyond  the  present  $324  billion. 
I  voted  against  the  $4  billion  increase 
when  It  came  before  the  House. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  those  replying 
to  my  questionnaire  disliked  imbalanced 
Federal  budgets  and  deficit  financing. 
In  my  brief  time  In  Congress,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  ill-conceived  or  ex- 
travagant programs  which  might  further 
imbalance  Federal  expenditures.  Eighty- 
five  percent  agreed  with  my  vote  in  favor 
of  repealing  certain  excise  taxes. 

On  two  Issues,  defense  spending  and 
the  c^iproach  to  the  farm  problem,  my 
responding  constitutents  were  pretty 
evenly  divided.  Forty -four  percent 
favored  reducing  last  year's  expenditure 
on  defense  of  more  than  $50  billion  while 
43  percent  did  not.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  which  cut 
a  number  of  nonessential  expenditures 
without  weakening  our  defense  structure 
though  I,  like  the  Republicans  who  sub- 
mitted a  minority  report,  dislike  certain 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  responders 
did  not  want  Federal  price  support  and 
crop  control  programs  continued.  Of 
the  42  percent  who  did  feel  they  should 
be  continued,  54  percent  thought  they 
should  be  gradually  reduced. 

The  President  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  people  of  the  14th  district 
overwhelmingly  support  a  firm  U.S.  posi- 
tion In  Vietnam.  While  61  percent  favor 
negotiation.  79  percent  are  against  any 
U.S.  pullout  at  the  present  time.  Of 
those  favoring  negotiation,  many  in- 
dicated that  the  United  States  should 
negotiate  only  from  a  strong  position. 

Concerning  Red  China,  73  percent  op- 
posed its  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  felt  that  the  United  States 
should  not  trade  with  her.  Sixty-five 
percent  were  against  increased  U.S.  trade 
with  Communist-bloc  nations  while  90 
percent  were  against  expanded  economic 
aid  to  Communist-bloc  nations. 
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nam,"  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin,  a  lead. 
Ing  dally  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  de. 
scribes  as  "disturbing"  the  fact  ttut 
hardly  anyone  In  public  life  has  ral«d 
the  question  of  whether  morality  hai 
any  bearing  on  the  UJS.  position  and  itt 
attitudes  with  respect  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  conunend  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  editorial,  which  fol- 
lows: 

MoRALrrT  AND  Vietnam 

As  dlstiirbing  as  any  aspect  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  the  fact  that  hardly  anybody  in 
public  life  has  raised  the  question  of  whether 
morality  has  any  bearing  on  the  U.S.  post- 
tlon  and  its  attitudes  there. 

The  fact  that  nobody,  or  hardly  anybody, 
has  done  so  is  a  testament  to  an  even  greata 
conceit:  that  it  is  assimied  that,  since  out 
country  has  taken  a  position,  the  position 
therefore  must  be  right. 

This  iB  not  quite  the  same  as  "My  country, 
right  or  wrong."  "My  country,  tight  or 
wrong"  means  support  for  one's  country  even 
when  It  is  wrong.  To  assiune  that  our  coun- 
try is  right  merely  because  It-ls  our  country 
Is  something  else  again.    ' 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  blind  and  un- 
questioning obedience  that  the  Communist 
countries  demand.  It  is  Comnxunist  Party 
dogma  that  the  party  Lb  right  even  when  It 
is  wrong.  We  have  not  come  to  that  in 
America,  and  so  long  as  oiu:  constitutional 
system  survives,  or  rather  so  long  as  we 
believe  in  our  constitutional  system,  we  sball 
not  come  to  this. 

Msgr.  Charles  A.  Kekumano  touched 
on  this  theme  in  preaching  at  his  St.  Piu5 
X  Church  Sunday.  "We  bomb  and  kill  In 
Vietnam,"  he  said,  "as  if  the  probloiu  d 
Asia  can  be  managed  without  God.  We  pay 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  Nations  in 
a  vague  effort  to  bring  peace  into  God's 
world  without  God's  help." 

The  monsignor  was,  of  coxu'se,  making 
God's  wlU  the  yardstick  for  what  we  do. 
But  this  is  not  too  different  from  the  con- 
cept of  morality  which  most  of  us  possess, 
or  what  a  British  foreign  minister  recently 
reminded  us  was  in  o\ir  own  Declaration  o^ 
Independence,  "a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind."  We  should  not,  wt 
can  we,  proceed  wtth  the  war  in  Vietnam  u 
though  victory  through  the  use  of  sufficient 
force  were  the  only  end  we  seek. 

All  our  history  is  against  it.  We  did  not 
destroy  Japan  or  Germany  once  they  were 
defeated  and  had  surrendered;  we  helped 
them.  Nor  did  we  help  them  simply  because 
helping  them  helped  us  to  make  a  more 
sec\u-e  world;  American  moral  standards 
would  not  have  permitted  our  leaders  to  do 
otherwise.  We  miist,  in  the  end,  do  what 
is  right  in  Vietnam;  and  if  it  is  less  than 
some  of  ova  harsher  leaders  would  have  us 
do.  It  Is  nonetheless  a  requisite  If  America 
is  to  rettOn  Its  position,  earned  through 
nearly  two  centuries,  of  a  country  with  » 
conscience. 


Morality  and  Vietaam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Morality  and  Viet- 


The  Right  To  Choose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  brev- 
ity in  editorial  comment  is  often  a  virtue. 
A  very  brief  but  pertinent  editorial  in  the 
Southwest  Messenger  Press  on  Thurs- 
day, August  19,  strikes  me  as  being  » 


«nst  practical  commentary,  and  I  place 
KScRkcord  at  this  point: 

THI  BIGHT  To  Choosb 
,.*i^  in  one  of  the  principal  occupations 
^^^tSl    But  a  nation  wUl  remain 
SejS  -  S  as  the  voters  control  th. 

**iSf ^Ple  of  the  United  States  have  no 

^f^n  of  what  fear  of  Government  of- 

conceptlon  oi  w^  herded 

SfobTv  "■  brsta^police  for  expressing 
^^    r«  nnooeltion  to  dictators  in  power. 
""•rar^^oTu^    citizens  have  never  Uved 
.n'fear  o1  offlclallsm.     Under  our  ConstUu- 
Soi  they  have  enjoyed  the  right  to  choo6<^- 

*'l^'StSs'^bI?'£en  whittung  away  at 
Jfrlg^^Sl  steadily  restricting  the  indl- 
S^lJIrlght  of  choice  in  the  United  States 
'^Srefore.  it  is  well  to  read  the  words  of 
^?who  remembers  living  in  fear-where 
Se  ijSvldual  was  the  plaything  of  official- 
^  whpre  he  had  no  choice, 
•^'fouowlng  letter  "To  the  Editor"  ap- 
pJrTd  Ui  the  Portland  Oregonian  recently. 

"■^?h?u^my  age  was  only  8  when  my 
fat^  was  forc^  to  leave  Russia  because  of 
r^re^ution  by  memories  are  very  vivid  of 
Sr?S)ulatloAs  endured  under  governmen- 
S  octrois.  Because  of  these  unforgettable 
Silences,  the  constitutional  rights  and 
S^  are  Ueasures  worthy  of  preservation 
regardless  of  cost." 


60  matching  basis  to  899  unlversltlee.  hoepl- 
Sos,  medlSl  ■chool..  and  ■!«"«  Inrtltu- 

"^i  measure  also  grant,  authority  to  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  to  enter  Into  reewch 
contract,  with  private  •8fncl«..  ^  '»^ 
much  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  tiie  Km. 
wind  up  In  support  of  research  projects 
training  and  construction  at  private  institu- 
tions. J  1.  1 

Extension  of  the  law  means  continued  help 
for  urgently  needed  facilities  which  non- 
Pederal  institutions  might  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford The  measure  gives  the  Nation  a  chance 
for  good  health  at  a  cost  that  amounts  to  a 
Uny  fraction  of  the  national  budget. 


Faculty  Pay  in  Sonthem  Colleges 
Increases 


For  Good  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

or   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 
Mr.    KREBS.      Mr.    Speaker,    during 
these  days  of  continuing  and  merited 
concern  for  reasonableness  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  note  the  praise  of  the  recently 
signed  health  research  facUities  legisla- 
tion by  the  Newark  Evening  News.    Not- 
ing that  much  of  the  funds  are  used  to 
support  research  projects,  training  and 
construction  at  private  institutions,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  newspaper  terms  this 
legislation  as  a  measure  which  "gives  the 
Nation  a  chance  for  good  health  at  a  cost 
that  amounts  to  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
national  budget."  ^^^    ,  , 

I  commend  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
to  my  colleagues  who  recently  were  called 
upon  to  cast  their  vote  on  this  vit-al 
health  appropriation: 

[Prom    the    Newark     (N.J)     Evening    News, 
Aug.  10.  19651 
PoR  Good  Health 
President  Johnson  again  has  demonstrated 
his  preoccupation  with  problems  of   public 
health.     On  July  30  he  flew  to  the  Truman 
Ubrary  in  Independence,   Mo.,   to  sign   the 
historic    medicare    bill,    and    yesterday    he 
Journeyed    to    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  to  sign  the  $280 
mllUon  measure  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities. 

The  President  understandably  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  medical  research.  In  1955, 
he  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack  and  ItU 
quite  likely  that  research  done  at  the  NIH 
may  have  helped  in  his  recovery. 

In  any  case,  the  legltlc-tion  Mr.  Johnson 
signed  yesterday  extends  for  3  years,  a  con- 
struction program  started  in  1956.  Thus  far 
♦320  million  has  been  distributed  on  a  60- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  an  article  by  Win- 
fred  L.  Godwin,  director  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  which  indi- 
cates the  remarkable  gains  made  In 
southern  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  increase  faculty  pay. 

This  article  which  appeared  In  the 
August  22,  1965,  edition  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  imderlines  the  rapid  prog- 
ress currenUy  being  made  in  the  South 
In  the  field  of  education.  While  there  is 
stm  much  to  do,  increased  faculty  sal- 
aries  represents  a  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction  as  .we  invest  In  our 
children's  future  and  their  opportunities 
for  tomorrow. 

The  article  follows: 
Southern  Colleges  Lead  in  Faculty  Pat 
Gains 
(By  Winfred  L.  Godwin) 
Atlanta.— The  South,  whose  college  teach- 
ers  have  traditionally  been   paid   less  than 
their  colleagues  in  other  regions,  now  leads 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  colleges  and 
universities    which    are    increasing    faculty 
salaries  most  rapidly.  ^  ^    ..^    _« 

This  heartening  fact  is  revealed  by  the  re- 
cently published  salary  survey  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors 

Among  the  top  5  percent  of  Institutions 
which  Increased  salaries  were  such  widely 
different  types  of  schools  as  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  Valdoste  State  College  in 
Georgia.  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  the 
University  of  Houston.  Sweet  Briar  College 
in  Virginia,  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama, 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North 
Carolina,  East  CaroUna  College,.  Grambllng 
College  in  Louisiana,  and  Stetson  University 

in  Florida, 

Some  of  these  large  percentage  increases 
may  only  mean  an  InsUtution  has  formerly 
been  weU  below  average.  A  notable  excep- 
tion is  the  University  of  Kentucky  which 
has  a  record  of  rapid  gain  and  now  has 
reached  a  comparatively  high  new  level  of 
compensation— its  average  pay  for  full-time 
faculty  members  Is  over  »10,500.  Among  the 
southern  Institutions  which  are  included  in 
the  relatively  smaU  group  which  pay  even 
higher  salariee  are  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Duke  University  and  Rice  University,  each 
averaging  over  $12,500. 

The  AAUP  has  conducted  a  faculty  sal- 
ary survey  every  year  for  over  a  decade  sjid 
for  a  small  group  of  Inrtltutlon.  it  ba.  In- 
formation reaching  back  over  SS  years.    This 


year  It  has  taken  rtoi*  of  the  progress  of  the 
iflort  to  ralM  Mlarie.  for  «»""8»  P"!?^ 
during  the  periods  rtnce  World  War  U.    In 
matt^  of  f  a^ty  «Uarie.,  the  rate  c<  the  In- 
crease  for  the  Nation  U  true  of  the  Southa* 
weU,  although  generally  the  South  *J»»»f8f«» 
behind  the  Nation  at  a  level  of  10  P«"«*";l_ 
The  36  institutions  for  which  the  AAW 
has  data  over  a  25-year  period  is  a  rather  se- 
lect group  Uicludlng.  In  the  South,  nich  pri- 
vate  universities   as  Johns  Hopkins.   Duke. 
Emory  Rice,  and  VanderbUt.    The  group  a. 
a  whole  has  moved  from  a  position  In  1940 
when  the  average  for  all  ranks  was  $3,800  to 
1950-s  average  of  S5.310  to  »8,660  in  1960  and 
finaUy  to  $11,210  in  1965. 

But  what  do  these  dollar  values  mean 
when  they  are  translated  into  purchasing 
power?  Expressed  in  1964  dollars,  the  avCT- 
aee  1940  salary  was  worth  $8,480.  the  1950 
average  dropped  to  $6,920,  and  the  1960  aver- 
age was  $9,220.  Thus  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  college  teacher  actually  decUned  al- 
most 20  percent  between  1940  and  1950. 
Although  the  legend  of  the  iU-paid  professor 
is  an  old  one.  post-World  War  n  concern, 
about  the  inadequacy  of  faculty  salaries  wa. 

extremely  timely.  

Today  the  purchasing  power  of  a  proreaeor 
is  $11,210  compared  with  a  purchasing  power 
of  $8,488  in  1940  and  it  would  appear  that  ha 
is  better  off  by  about  one-third.  Yet  many 
of  his  neighbors  may  be  better  off  by  con- 
siderably more  than  a  third.  Aided  by  sta- 
tistics from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  the 
AAUP  has  compared  the  advancing  income 
of  college  faculty  members  with  that  of  aU 
the  other  professions  over  the  10-year  period 
of  the  1950's.  They  show  a  10-year  rise  ol 
income  for  coUege  faculty  of  72  percent  in 
current  dollars.  __„,.. 

Other    professions    increased    In   a   range 
from    39    percent    to    131    percent.     Among 
those  who  earn  less  and  experienced  smaller 
increases     are     social     worker*,     draftsmen, 
nurses     and    teachers.     Among    those    who 
earned  less  but  increased  their  earnings  more 
are    Ubrarlans,    photographers,    pharmacists, 
and  athletes.     Although  lnd\istrlal  worker* 
civil  engineers,  personnel  workers,  and  osteo- 
paths earned  more,  their  percentage  of  Mlary 
increase    was    less.     The    most    fiscally    for- 
tunate professionals  who  are  not  only  earn- 
ing more  but  earning  it  Increasingly  ^ter 
are   dentists,    physicians,    and    optometrists. 
Although  the  picture  looks  brighter  for  the 
college  professor— end  especially  the  K>uth- 
em    college    professor— the    skills   and    long 
training  required  of  his  profession  and  hi. 
vital  position  in  our  society  make  his  earn- 
ings stlU  far  from  adequate. 


Insurance  Covers  Los  Anf  des  Riot  Losse^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALtFCSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  result  of  some  news  articles  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  riots  in  Los  An- 
geles, many  people  have  called  to  Inquire 
whether  Insurance  companies  will  honor 
claims  filed  for  losses  sustained,  and  i 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  interested  parties  the 
foUowlng  letter  from  the  Independent 
Insurance  Agents  Association  of  cau- 

fomia: 

Independent  Insur-^nck  Agents 

Association  or  CALiro«NiA. 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  August  16.  ^965. 
DBA.    FELLOW    MiicBEa:     Many    members 
called  the  State  office  today  In  an  ^«°^*2, 
detwmtoe  the  basis  for  the  newspaper  rtory 


A4 


whic  1 


lOBsai 

area 

comdanleB.' 


reported  "fire,  biirglary,  and  looting 

caxued  by  rioting  in  the  Los  Angeles 

probably  wUl  not  be  paid  by  insiirance 

The  opinion  Is  attributed  to 

ii|inamed  executive  of  an  unnamed  oocn- 

This    baa    catised    many    clients    to 

you  about  their  policies.    To  help  you 

we  have  contacted   the   Amoican 

Association   and   are   authorized 

to  a4vlse  you,  and  for  you  In  turn  to  advise 

of  the  public,  the  American   In- 

Assoclatlon  disowns  the  prees  story 

does  not  subscribe  to   the  conclusion 


Latly 
Sure  y 
nouxced 
oovei  ed. 


the  lad 
froca 


a 

which 

press 
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an 
pany 
quer  ' 
respKnd 
Insu  ance 
to  at  vise 
mem  I>er8 
siir&ice 
and 
expressed 

Se  ondly,  member  companies  of  ALA  are 
revle  iving  their  contracts  in  the  light  of  the 
deve]  opments  in  order  to  determine  their 
obllg  ktlons,  and  you  can  be  sure  they  intend 
to  mret  every  obligation. 

two  ootnpanles — Aetna  Casualty  & 

and    TravelCTS — have     already    an- 

they  in  general  consider  the  losses 


Conpany 


people  we  have  talked  to  deplore 
publicity  for  the  business  resulting 
this  unfortunate  story,  and   the  In- 
Informatlon  Institute  Is  preparing 
on  behalf  of  its  membership 
hopefully  may  have  appeared  in  the 
by  the  time  this  raesno  reaches  you. 
W.  L.  Jensen, 

President. 


•ti  tement 


Eff  set  of  Medicare  on  Nursing  Homes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mj 
scMne 
abou  ; 


progfam 

the 

H. 

Rom^ 

somi 

like   o 


HUNGATE.      Mr.    Speaker,    for 

time  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 

the  effect  of  the  medical   care 

on  our  nursing  homes.    I  think 

Jtter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  B. 

'  'ureen.    Parkslde    Manor    Nursing 

In  St.  Louis,  clearly  points  out 

of  the  problems  Involved.    I  would 

ask  that  my  colleagues  give  their 

to    this    letter,     which 


cons  deration 
folio  vs 


Hon 
Housi  I 


DEia 
I  ha^le 
tion 
Orealler 
in  ac  ^ 
greater 

As 
been 


passa  ;e. 
(ddst4  rs 
lower 
a 

the 
set  it 

Thiiee 
tremi  ly 
for  t]  le 
those 
therefore 
some 
fits 
to 
groui^ 

To 
care 
This 


Tuesday,  August  24,  1965 


PARKsros  Manor. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  August  12.  1965. 
Will  Leonard  Hungate, 
of  Representatives, 
WashJfngton,  B.C. 

Congkessman:  For  the  past  14  years 

been  actively  engaged  in  the  opera - 

>f  professional  nursing  homes  In  the 

St.  Louis  area  and  today  our  beds, 

in  ac^al  operation,  number  1,000,  which  is 

in  number  than  o\a  largest  hospital. 

this  is  my  major  business  effort  I  have 

tntensly   interested   in  the   medicare 

project  since  it  was  first  talked  about  many 

ago,    and   have   followed    with    great 

Interest   its   many   trials   and    its   iiltimate 

Now  that   it   is   a   fact   and  our 

,  especially  those  in  the  middle  and 

income  family  groups,  will  be  getting 

break,  I  am  apprehensive  of 

;er  in  which  the  bill  has  presently 

benefits. 

of  us  who  are  in  this  field  are  ex- 

anxlous  that  medicare  be  a  success 

welfare  not  only  of  the  aged  but  of 

who  will  be  paying  the  bills.     It  U, 

this  writer's  strong  feeling  that 

changes  in  the  disbursement  of  bene- 

111  have  to  occur  if  the  program  is  not 

b«  nkrupt   itself   before   it   gets   off   the 


Ion;  ;-deserved 


E  lanne 


Villi 


be  specific,  as  presently  set  up,  medi- 

a  Hows  60  days  of  hospital  care  annually. 

Is  against  the  national  average  of  7.3 


days  of  hospital  stay.  In  Greater  St.  Louis  we 
have  approximately  185,000  people  65  or 
older.  Statistics  indicate  that  50,000  of  the 
oldsters  require  hospital  care  now,  never  hav- 
ing had  the  wherewithal  to  take  advantage 
of  it  before.  Should  these  50,000  decide, 
and  they  all  might,  to  tetke  advantage  of 
their  rights  under  medicare,  this  would 
mean  an  addition  of  300,000  patient-days 
per  year.  Our  hospitals  could  not  con- 
ceivably begin  to  take  care  of  this  load  and 
the  critical  hospital  cases  of  both  young 
and  old  coiild  not  possibly  receive  attention. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will  say 
that  this  will  not  happen.  I  .«iay  otherwise. 
This  writer  numbers  among  the  present  pa- 
tient load  in  his  operations  many  indigents 
who  are  supported  by  State  aid  Therefore, 
please  permit  me  to  state  that  hunnn  nature 
being  what  It  Is,  the  pubUc.  and  especially 
the  indigent  aged  public,  will  take  every- 
thing it  is  entitled  to.  On  the  uther  hand, 
it  will  be  most  difficult  for  hospital  ad- 
ministrators to  insist  that  doctx)rs  discharge 
their  patients,  for  only  a  doctor  can  request 
a  discharge  from  a  hospital.  Again,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  It  is  much  simpler 
for  a  medical  man  to  check  35  patients  in  1 
hospital  rather  than  visit  a  like  number  of 
patients  in  a  half  dozen  nursing  homes. 

Most  important  of  all,  with  present  hos- 
pital costs  on  a  continuing  Increase:  with  the 
proposal  being  made  in  Congress  for  a  $1.75 
minimum  wage,  it  is  conceivable  that  hos- 
pital costs  in  the  St.  Louis  .irea  alone  will 
amount  to  $50 ^r  day  per  patient  Multiply 
this  by  60  days,  plus  the  additional  60  days 
permitted  at  $10  per  day  cost  per  patient, 
this  project  Is  In  great  fiscal  jccpirdv  from 
the  outset. 

The  answer  Is  simple  enough  Presently, 
nursing  homes,  operating  under  the  new 
health  and  hospital  regulations,  are  better 
equipped  to  render  convalescent  and  chronic 
care  than  is  a  general  hospita:.  Such  care 
can  be  rendered  at  one-third  hospital  cost. 
It  is  this  writer's  suggestion  that  somehow 
the  hospital  stay,  except  in  rare  instances, 
should  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  20  da3re 
which  Is  still  virtually  triple  the  national 
average  and  that  the  length  of  time  be  in- 
creased for  nursing  home  care  which  Is  one- 
third  of  hospital  costs. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  supply  facts 
and  figures  to  verify  the  aforementioned.  In 
recent  conversations  with  those  expertise  in 
the  field — professional  men.  newspaper  writ- 
ers conversant  with  medicare,  and  hospital 
administrators — I  have  found  a  great  scratch- 
ing of  heads  and  questioning  of  this  Initial 
benefit  plan. 

Medicare  will  become  operable  by  June  1, 
1966.  It  is  urgent  that  these  matters  be  re- 
checked  before  the  program  is  fully  set  and 
the  public  attuned  to  these  benefits  which 
are  excessive  in  cost  and  yet  add  little  to 
care.  If  permitted  to  stand  these  "benefits" 
could  injure  a  splendid  program  which  means 
so  much  to  so  many. 
Sincerely, 

B     H.   TXRfEN. 


Yon  Surely  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  recently  appeared  in  the 
Goshen,  Ind.,  News,  and  I  felt  that  it  was 
worth  the  reading  of  all  Americans: 

You    SURXLT    Do 

Suppose  you  work  the  standard  8-hour  day 
and  ar«  in  an  average  Income  bracket.     How 


much  of  that  time  goes  to  pay  for  elemeBu 
that  make  up  your  cost  of  living? 

Here  are  some  examples :  Food  and  tobacco 
ooet  1  hour  and  18  minutes;  clothing  «m 
related  items  30  minutes;  recreation  19  quj,. 
utes;  transportation  39  minutes:  medicji 
expenses  21  minutes. 

But  there's  another  Item  that  is  bigger 
than  any  of  these.  It  is  taxes.  They  ac- 
count for  2  hours  and  20  minutes  of  yom 
working  time — more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole. 

To  put  it  another  way,  it  m,eans  that  you 
must  work  more  than  3  months  of  each 
year  before  you  Ijegin  earning  money  you 
can  spend  as  you  wish.  Taxes  take  all  that 
you  make  diu-ing  that  3  months  plus  period 

The  chances  are  that  this  will  come  at 
news  to  great  numbers  of  people.  They  havt 
small  knowledge  of  the  size  and  scope  o( 
the  tax  bin,  the  primary  reasons  being  that 
many  taxes  are  hidden  in  the  cost  of  the 
goods  and  services  we  buy  and  that  mat 
individiial  Income  taxes  are  paid  through 
the  withholding  system,  rather  than  being 
personally  paid  to  the  Government  by  the 
earner.  But,  realize  it  or  not,  they  are  tot 
biggest  single  item  of  expense  to  most  of  us. 

In  svun — who  pays  for  big  and  wasteful 
Government?     You  do. 


The  Johnson  Wit 


August  2Jf,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  "The 
Johnson  Wit,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Spatz 
Leighton,  which  has  just  been  published, 
is  an  entertaining  book  that  reveals  the 
delightful  wit  and  humor  of  Picsident 
Johnson. 

Too  often  the  serious  side  of  L.J.B.  has 
been  presented  to  us  and  consequently 
we  have  not  become  aware  of  his  li?;hter 
side.  For  instance,  not  many  know  he 
is  one  of  the  best  storytellers  to  come  out 
of  the  West. 

I  beUeve  this  book  shows  conclu.siveLv 
that  in  times  of  strife  and  emergency,  as 
well  as  in  tranquil  times,  the  Picsident 
has  demonstrated  a  keen  .sense  of  humor 
appropriate  to  every  occasion. 

Mrs.  Fi-ances  Spatz  Leighton  v  is  for 
many  years  Washington  corresp  uident 
for  the  American  Weekly  and  now  writes 
for  This  Week  ms^azine.  She  is  co- 
author of  a  number  of  books  about  the 
Washington  scene  and  the  White  House. 
Fran,  as  she  is  fondly  known  by  her 
many  friends,  also  writes  for  the  Chi- 
cago-American in  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

On  August  19,  Mrs.  Leighton  presented 
this  work  to  the  President.  They  had 
a  wonderful  chat  about  some  of  the  jokes 
in  the  book,  and  the  President  told  his 
latest  story  which  illustrates  his  refresh- 
ing sense  of  humor.  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  repeat  the  President's  story  In  the 

CONGRESSIONAI.  RbcORO,  OS  foUoWS: 

The  President  told  how  a  fellow  was  ap- 
plying for  a  Job  on  the  raUroad  down  Ten* 
way,  and  they  gave  him  a  bimch  of  tests  to 
.see  how  he  was  qualified.  They  gave  him  • 
pencil  and  paper  to  figure,  and  the  felloir 
testing  him  asked  him,  "What  would  you  do 
if  you  saw  two  trains  coming  at  each  other  rt^ 
60  miles  an  hour?" 
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The  applicant  thought  a  minute  and  said. 
.    !„irf  run  and  get  my  brother." 
■'^n!J..  fenS  glvlr^  the  test  could  hardly 
iVhll  ^-    ^at  would  you  do  that 
tnrv  he  demanded. 
•'Because  he  has  never  seen  a  train  wreck, 

he  said.  ^^^_^^_^__^ 

Indemnity  Insurance  for  Our  Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


difficult  to  cope  with.  Certainly  they  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  benefits  that  a  responsible 
Government  can  provide.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  these  m«i  should  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  Insurance  benefits  which  have 
been  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  prop-am 
for  the  men  who  have  fought  in  Americas 
recent  wars.  They  should  have  the  utmost 
protection  for  their  loved  ones. 

Congress  is  now  considering  leglslaUon  to 
rectify  this  situation,  and  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  further  de- 
lay. 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augtist  24. 196S 
vjr  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  sent  over  80.000  young  Americans 
to  Vietnam  as  part  of  our  commitment  to 
freedom.  Many  of  these  soldiers  alr^dy 
iMttheir  lives.    More  will  die  before  that 

conflict  is  ended.  ».  xx,    <„ 

The  loss  of  an  American  in  battle  is 
tragic  But  we  compound  this  tragedy 
bvlending  these  soldiers  to  combat  areas 
vrith  no  opportunity  for  indemnity  in- 

^U£t  Thursday  the  Senate  acted  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  passing,  without  op- 
position. S.  2127.  introduced  by  l^tor 
Talmadge.  This  biU  provides  Indemnity 
insurance  for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 

In  early  August  I  introduced  similar 
legislation.  My  bill.  H.R.  10286,  is  in- 
tended to  remedy  this  problem. 

On  August  19  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
newspaper  published  a  compelling  edi- 
torial on  this  lack.    I  include  this  edi- 
torial for  the  Record,  and  In  doing  so,  I 
would  repeat  Its  last  line  that  "there  is 
no  good  reason  for  further  delay." 
(Prom  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Aug.  19.  1965] 
Not  Covered  by  Insurance 
It  will  come  as  a  distinct  surprise  and  a 
shock  to  the  general  public   to  learn  that 
many  of  the  GI's  now  fighting  a  real  war  in 
Vietnam  are  not  eligible  for  Government  life 

Insurance.  ,  _ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Siuvivors  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Act.  survivors  of 
veterans  entitled  to  insurance  benefits  are 
the  inunediate  dependents  or  next  ^  /"^• 
This  means  that  a  wife,  dependent  children 
or  dependent  parents  could  receive  survivor 
benefits  if  the  veteran  had  subscribed  to  ttie 
life  insurance  program.  It  means  also  that 
there  are  no  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  payments  available  to  a  father 
or  mother  who  have  lost  a  son.  unless  they 
can  meet  a  means  test. 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the 
GIs  now  engaged  in  all-out  war  in  Vletnain 
are  unmarried,  and  in  most  instances  are  not 
able  to  purchase  commercial  life  Insurance, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  aU  unmarried 
servicemen  should  not  be  provided  special 
Indemnity  insurance. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Government  life 
insurance  is  to  take  care  of  the  serviceman 
who  is  unable  to  secure  life  insurance  from 
commercial  insvirance  companies  because  he 
becomes  immediately  unacceptable  when  he 
enters  the  service  In  troublous  times. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  real.  It  Is  being 
fought  under  most  adverse  conditions.  Our 
men  constantly  are  faced  with  not  only  an 
elusive  enemy,  but  with  also  the  threat  or 
tropical  disease  in  a  land  where  modern  con- 
veniences are.  to  say  the  least,  scant,  and  the 
entire  situation  Is  one  that  the  American 
soldier,  and  particularly  the  raw  recruits,  find 


H.R.  10286 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
in  order  to  provide  special  Indemnity  In- 
surance for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  In  combat  zones 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  w^™**^'  ^^  <*> 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"  S  789    Special  Indemnity  Insurance  for  m«n- 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
combat  zones 
"(a)  Any  person  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  In  a  combat  zone  shaU,  as  pro- 
vided m  this  section,  be  automatically  in- 
sured by  the  United  States,  without  cost  to 
such  person,  against  death  in  the  principal 
amount  of  $10,000.    Such  person  shall  be  in- 
sured during  the  time  that  he  sarves  In  a 
combat  zone,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  serving  In  a  combat  zone  at  the  time  of 
his  death  If  he  dies  outside  of  a  combat  zone 
and  (1)  his  death  U  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  have  been  the  direct  result  of 
an  injury  or  disease  Incurred  whUe  serving  m 
a  combat  zone,  and  (2)  the  Injury  or  disease 
from  which  such  person  died  was  incurred 
not  more  than  two  years  prior  to  death. 

"(b)  Upon  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  of  the 
death  of  any  person  automatically  Inaured 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  stoaU 
cause  the  IndMnnity  to  be  paid  as  provided 
in    subsection    (c)    only    to    the    surviving 
spouse.  chUd  «•  children  (including  a  step- 
child  adopted  child,  or  an  lUegitimate  chUd 
if  the  latter  was  designated  as  beneficiary  by 
the  insured) .  parent  (including  a  stepparent^ 
parent  by  adoption,  or  person  who  stood  m 
loco  parentis  to  the  Insured  at  any  time  prior 
to  entry  into  the  active  service  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year),  brother   or  sister 
of  the  insured,  including  those  of  the  half- 
blood  and  those  through  adoption.    The  in- 
sured shall  have  the  right  to  designate  the 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  the  ^;*«°^7 
within  the  classes  herein  provided;  to  desig- 
nate the  proporiiion  of  the  principal  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each:  and  to  change  the  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  without  the  consent 
thereof  but  only  within  the  classes  herein 
provided.     If  the  designated  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  do  not  survive  the  Insured,  or 
if  none   has  been  designated,  the  Adminis- 
trator shaU  make  payment  of  the  Indemnity 
to  the  first  eligible  class  of  beneficiaries  ac- 
cording to  the  order  set  iortH  above,  and  in 
equal  shares  if  the  class  U  composed  of  more 
than  one  person.     Unless  designated  otoer- 
wlse  by  the  Insured,  the  term  'parent   shall 
include  only  the  mother  and  father  who  last 
bore  that  relationship  to  the  Insured.    Any 
installments  of  an  Indemnity  not  P*  ^  to  a 
beneficiary  during  such  beneficiary  s  lifetime 
shall  be  paid  to  the  named  contingent  bene- 
fiXry    if  any:   otherwise,  to  the  beneficiary 
or  beneficiaries  within  the  permitted  class 
next   entitled   to   priority,   but  no   P^^^^J^ 
shall  be  made  to  the  estate  of  any  deceased 
person. 

•'(c)  The  indemnity  shall  be  payable  in 
equal  monthly  installments  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  In  number  with  Interest  at  the 
date  of  2I4  per  centum  per  annum. 


"(d)  In  the  event  any  person  was  cov^ed 
at  the  time  of  his  death  by  autooiaUc  In- 
demnity under  this  section  and  was  ^J^' 
sured  against  such  death  under  a  contract jM 
national  service  life  insurance  or  United 
States  Government  life  insurance,  the  In- 
demnity authorized  to  be  paid  hereunder 
shall  be  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  Insurance 
in  force  at  the  time  of  death  and  $10,000. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section,  as  are  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  pur- 

'^(f )  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provtalons 
of  this  section  for  the  payment  of  llabUlUes 
under  this  section. 

••(ft)  Any  person  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason, 
spying,  or  desertion  shall  forfeit  aU  rights  to 
an  Indemnity  \mder  this  section,  but  reatora- 
tion  to  acUve  duty  after  commission  of  wiy 
such  offense  shall  restore  all  right*  under  this 
section.  No  indemnity  shaU  be  payable  for 
death  Inflicted  as  a  lawful  punishment  for 
crime  or  for  mUltary  or  navai  offwise,  except 
when  inflicted  by  an  enemy,  as  defined  by 
the  President. 

"(h)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  com- 
bat zone'  means  any  arte  outelde  the  United 
States  determined  by  the  President  to  be  an 
area  In  which  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  engaged  In  combat 
operations  on  or  after  January  1.  1962.  and 
before  such  date  as  may  be  determined  by 
Presidential  proclamation." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  m  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"789    Special  indemnity  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
combat  zones." 


Right  to  Protection  From  Crime  Should 
Be  Paramount 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALlFOaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  proposed  cor^tltutional 
amendment  today  which  would  make  the 
right  of  society  in  general  and  mdavid- 
uals  in  particular  to  be  protected  from 
crime  a  paramount  right. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  638 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statw  rel- 
ative   to    establishing    as    paramount    the 
rijrht  of  society  in  general  and  individual 
persons  in  particular  to  be  iHt)tected  from 
crimes  against  person  and  property 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  ^"*«^ 
in  Congress  assembled   (two-third^  **/ ,f^'* 
House  cor^mng  therein).  That  the  ioMom- 
mg  article  U  proposed  as  an  amendment  t» 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  IntenU  and  PW««  " 
part   of  the   Constitution  when   r»«?«*_^7 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"article  — 

■Section  1.    The  right  of  society  In  gen- 
eral and  individual  persons  in  particular  to 
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ifrotected  from  crimes  against  person  and 
shall  be  paramoiint  to  other  rights. 
a.  This    article    shall    not    be    con- 
to  limit  the  action  and  authority  of 
duly  constituted  law  enforcement  au- 
Includlng  any  person  carrying  out 
'8  arrest. 
.  3.    The  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
several  States  shall  have  the  power 
^nforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legls- 
n." 
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1 1  explanation  of  the  reason  for  In- 
tro* uction  of  this  amendment  and  in 
sup  ?ort  of  it  I  have  issued  the  following 
relc  Else  to  the  press : 

Hoepfza  Sxzks  Conbtitutional  Amendment 
To  Close  "Law  and  Order  Gap" 

VIashikcton,  D.C. — "Violent  crime  Is  so 
ran:  pant  and  the  law  and  order  gap  so  wide 


In  1  be  United  States  It  threatens  to  destroy 
ourl  society,"    charges    Congressman    Craig 


Ii, 


support  of  his  charge  he  cited  FBI  crime 

Insiurectlon  in  Loe  Angeles,  riots 

Berkeley,   and   widespread   civil    disobe- 

throughout  the  country." 

.  Lmerlca  la  no  longer  the  land  of  the  free 

won't  be  until  law  and  order  is  restored 

the  crime  gap  closed,"  he  declared.    "We 

muit  i»Yytect  law-abiding  people  from  crime." 

lo  so  HosMKR  today  introduces  a  consti- 

amendment  specifying: 

right  of  society  in  general  and  of 

Individual  person  in  particular  to  be 

ftom  crimes  against  persons  and 

shall  be  pttfamount  to  other  rights." 

proposed  amendment,   applicable   to 

and  State  law  and  courts  alike,   also 

the  powers  of  law  enforcement  oCa- 

to  deal  with  crime. 

This  amendment  strikes  at  the  insidious 

oonfempt  for  law,  order,  property  rights,  and 

life  that  la  eating  away  at  the  very 

of  our  national  power.    Unless 

right  to  be  free  from  criminal  acts  is 

paramount,  other  rights   have   little 

me4ntng,"  the  California  lawmaker  said. 
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:t  is  time  now  to  naove  on  a  broad,  de- 
front  to  clean  up  our  country,  re- 
law  and  order,  and  make  It  safe  again 
Ive  In.  We  miist  cease  forever  subordl- 
tbe  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen 
of  the  criminal  element. 
Vhat  made  this  country  great  was  a  dedi- 
to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  a  regard 
the  sanctity  of  Individual  persons,  a  re- 
fer the  rights  of  property  and  a  fear 
Sod.  These  brought  orderlineas  and  self- 
into  our  society  and  a  spirit  of 
,  rugged  Individualism,  and  self-im- 
to  our  people.  They  engendered 
work,  frugality,  savings,  and  patriotism 
»ur  people.  In  short,  they  created  a  land 
irtilch   responsibility   was   coequal  with 
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rig!  Its. 

[n  recent  years  political  and  even  rell- 

gio  IS  and  educational  leaders  have  sneered 

at  pany  at  these  virtues.    They  urge  strange 

that  'ends  Justify  means',  that 

come  second   to  expedience  and 

people  can  pick  and  choose  what  laws 

iibey. 

When  any  people  are  told  over  a  period 

rears  that  they  can  disobey  any  law  they 

not  like,  when  they  are  coached  to  believe 

law  breaking  Is  right  and  moral,  then 

society  breaks  down  and  Jungle  law 

over  aa  It  did  In  Los  Angeles.    The 

ndment  I  propose  strikes  down  this  dan- 

gedoTifl  concept." 

]  [osMza  said  his  amendment  also  strikes 
dli  9ctly  at  many  of  the  most  serious  specific 
cai  ises  of  crime,  including : 

( !ourt  rulings  which  hamper  police  work 
an  1  restrict  the  use  of  confessions; 

]  lOng  delays  and  uncertainty  in  the  con- 
vlc  tlon  and  punishment  of  criminals; 

doUyooddllng  of  vicious  young  criminals 
by  Juvenile  court  Judges; 

:  ienleney  In  granting  pckrole  and  imposing 
llg  It  or  suspended  sentences. 
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He  added,  "fortunately  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  still  are  law-abiding.  God- 
fearing people.  That  majority  has  an  ab- 
solute right  to  have  its  Nation  restored  to 
order — to  be  free  to  walk  on  the  streets 
without  danger  of  violent  death,  rape,  c«' 
mugging — to  be  safe  in  its  homes — to  have 
its  property  safe  from  theft,  looting  and 
wanton  destruction.  The  amendment  I 
propose  wUl  serve  these  ends." 

The  Congressman  acknowledged  that  the 
President  has  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Crime  but  said  the  18-month  period  before 
which  it  will  report  "wUl  be  no  more  than  a 
114 -year  grace  period  for  the  criminal  ele- 
ment to  continue  Its  depredations."  Using 
FBI  figures,  he  estimated  that  during  "the 
grace  period  for  criminals  about  15,000  mur- 
ders will  be  committed,  35,000  rapes.  195,000 
robberies,  340,000  aggravated  assaults,  850,- 
000  auto  thefts  and  several  million  more 
major  and  minor  crimes  which  will  cost  law- 
abiding  citizens  around  $35  billion." 

HosMQt  also  called  for  other  crime  pre- 
vention moves  including  "taxing  ourselves 
to  enlarge.  Improve,  and  better  equip  police 
forces  and  placing  more  emphasis  in  school 
curriculums  on  UB.  history  and  law  " 


The  "Sea  Ub  II"  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I    HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MAssACHuscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aitgust  24, 1965 

Mr.  BIETTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bright 
glitter  of  NASA's  silver  suited  Gemini 
astronauts  has  almost  completely  stolen 
the  headlines  from  what  may  be  the 
greatest  undersea  adventure  ever  known 
to  man.  While  the  world  press  focuses 
its  attention  an  orbiting  spacecraft,  a 
team  of  skindivers  is  quietly  preparing 
to  swim  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean  to  live  in  a  house  under  the  sea. 

The  house  is  a  12-by-58-foot  cylinder 
called  Sea  Lab  II  in  which  the  daring 
aquanauts  are  able  to  work  and  sleep  for 
up  to  45  days  at  a  depth  of  210  feet. 

Leading  the  team  of  divers  is  Astro- 
naut Cwndr.  M.  Scott  Carpenter,  who 
has  temporarily  turned  his  back  on  out- 
er space  to  submerse  himself  in  the  even 
more  rewarding  world  of  inner  space. 
About  60  percent  of  Commander  Carpen- 
ter's teammates  are  Navy  divers.  The 
remaining  men  are  ocean  scientists, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers. 

Unlike  their  brothers  who  ride  through 
the  skies  in  space  capsules,  these  brave 
aquanauts  will  actually  occupy  a  piece 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  part  of  the  Navy's  man-ln-the-sea 
program,  they  will  swim  in  and  out  of 
their  ocean  bottom  habitat.  These  ad- 
venturous inhabitants  of  the  sea  will  not 
only  eat  and  sleep  in  their  watery  hwne, 
but  clad  only  in  their  wet  suits  and  aqua- 
lungs, they  will  actually  perform  useful 
work  such  a  building  an  underwear 
weather  station,  attempting  to  float  a 
sunken  airplane,  and  conducting  studies 
of  the  forms  of  life  and  minerals  on  or 
near  the  sea  floor. 

While  accomplishing  these  difiBcult 
tasks,  the  aquanauts  will  be  under  the 
added  tension  of  having  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  attacking  sharks. 

Navy    doctors,    headed    by    Captain 
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George  P.  Bond,  will  analyze  the  phy^ 
ologlcal  and  psychological  reactions  a 
the  divers  to  prolonged  exposure  to  tht 
depths.  Tests  will  be  madie  to  determlK 
the  effect  of  the  Sea  Lab  II  tenaoti 
breathing  a  mixture  of  helium,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen  at  a  sustained  pressure  <A 
112  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foresight,  the  imag. 
ination,  and  daring  of  the  people  work- 
ing  on  the  Sea  Lab  II  project  deserve  the 
praise  of  all  of  America.  This  country 
has  been  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
space  programs  but  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon,  to  con- 
struct a  building  on  the  moon,  to  bdng 
back  samples  of  the  moon's  barren  sur- 
face. But  on  this  very  day,  and  wto 
comparatively  lAodest  sums,  this  Natkai 
ocean  scientists  are  occupying  the  sea, 
living  in  it,  working  in  it — conquertag  it 

History  may,  indeed,  prove  that  theii 
work  will  be  at  least  as  significant  as  lOO 
outer  space  projects.  I  say  this  because, 
even  though  our  effort  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  is  receiving  worldwide  attoi- 
tion  and  has  great  propagandistic  value, 
this  effort  has  not  yet  even  suggested 
the  possibility  of  an  economic  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oceans  with  thdr 
wealth  of  food  and  minerals  are  ripe  to 
harvesting.  It  is  throug'h  projects  Uke 
Sea  Lab  II  that  we  may  find  the  key  to 
exploiting  the  sea. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  the  future  needs 
for  various  resources  being  created  by 
the  world  population  explosion,  the  gen- 
erations of  tomorrow.  In  my  view,  wHl 
be  most  grateful  for  and  dependent  upon 
the  work  being  done  by  our  ocean  scien- 
tists today.   For  these  reasons,  therefore, 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  dramatic  contribution  that  Sea  Lab 

II  is  making  to  our  fund  of  uaef  nl  knotl- 
edge.  I  suggest  that  these  men  of  inner 
space  are  deserving  of  support  and 
praise  at  least  comparable  to  that  given 
our  men  of  outer  space. 


Poverty  War  Stifles  Private  Efforts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  seem^s  to  be  missing  the  point 
In  his  August  20  column  In  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  Mike  Royko  points  out  m 
more  Instance  where  a  local  agency,  in 
this  Instance  the  Catholic  Interracial 
Council,  Is  much  more  effective  in  secur- 
ing Jobs  for  the  unemployed  than  a 
bureau  in  Washington. 

I  commend  this  article  as  must  read- 
ing with  the  hope  that  this  grassroots 
approach  to  the  problems  will  receive  the 
proper  attention  and  encouragement. 

The  article  foUows: 
[Prom  Chicago  Dally  News,  Aug.  20,  1966] 

How    POVEETT    Wa«    STOLZ    A    GOOD    IDEA  AM 

Put  It  on  Ic« 
(Bf  Mike  Royko) 
Several  months  ago,  a  private  agency  went 
into  a  slum  aection  of  the  West  Side  aM 
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made  a  survey  of  1,000  households  to  see 

i!.t  tJie  lob  situation  was. 
'  n  ^nt  hard  to  find  people  at  home  to 

"  er  queetlons.     Twenty  percent  <rf  the 
r\Z.ii<«!8  had  nobody  working. 
'^SlaSency-the     Catholic     Interracial 
(xScil-decided  to  try  to  cut  the  figure 

""rhev  set  up  an  office  In  a  local  church  and 
«,t  the  word  around  that  they  were  going 
?;  trr  to  find  Jobs  for  people  who  wanted  to 
!mrk.  People  started  pouring  in.  Most 
S  no  training,  no  skiUs,  but  they  wanted 

*°One'of  the  people  from  the  council  started 
f«iklnK  to  factory  owners.  He  found  one 
on  toe  North  Side  who  hired  a  lot  of  un- 
owned help  for  $1.40  to  $1.70  an  hour.  He 
needed  workers  but  the  thought  of  hiring 
NMToes  made  him  nervovis.  He  had  none 
and  he  was  afraid  he'd  have  racial  fights 
breaking  out  on  his  assembly  line. 

After  a  lot  of  coaxing,  he  agreed  to  give  it 
.  trr  In  all.  *»«  ^^^  ^^  people.  So  far, 
there  has  been  no  trouble,  he  is  deUghted. 
and  only  one  of  the  50  hasn't  worked  out. 
The  rest  are  working  and  drawing  their 
weekly  paychecks. 

The  people  from  the  interracial  council 
realized  they  had  a  good  plan.  To  make  It 
work,  keep  it  local.  Eliminate  bureaucracy. 
|i.v«.  It  a  neighborhood  employment  center, 
in  a  church,  for  people  within  walking  dis- 

tftZICC* 

"The  people  In  the  area  aren't  sophisti- 
cated."  said  one  of  the  men  who  put  the 
plan  together.  They  don't  know  how  to  find 
a  Loop  employment  agency.  Many  ot  them 
haven't  been  In  the  city  long.  But  they  can 
And  their  way  around  their  own  neighbor- 
hood and  that  was  the  good  thing  about  It. 
It  was  simple." 

To  keep  it  going,  however,  and  to  open 
Tifniiar  offices  in  Other  neighborhoods  re- 
quires money.  So  the  idea  was  put  on  paper, 
in  detaUed  form,  and  sent  over  to  the  Great 
Society's  poverty  war  office. 

That's  where  aU  the  poverty  war  money  is. 
the  Federal  money  that  is  to  be  used  to  get 
people  working. 

The  generals  and  field  marshals  of  the 
poverty  war  studied  the  plan,  said  It  waa  a 
good  plan,  and  said  they  weren't  going  to 
cane  up  with  the  money.  They'd  keep  the 
plan  for  themselves. 

"They  told  us  we  weren't  grassroots,"  said 
one  of  the  disappointed  planmakers.  "They 
started  talking  about  community  institu- 
tions. Since  when  isn't  a  church  grassroots? 
And  we  had  the  cooperation  of  the  com- 
munity institutions. 

"What  they've  done  is  keep  \is  out  of  it. 
steal  our  idea  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and 
cut  off  something  that  was  already  working. 
"If  they  try  it,  I'm  afraid  they  wUl  expand 
the  scope  of  the  neighborhood.  Look  what 
they've  got  on  the  West  Side  now.  A  fleld- 
houae  in  Douglas  Park.  People  are  afraid  to 
walk  through  there." 

What  does  a  person  seeking  work  find  when 
he  gets  to  the  fieldhouse? 

There  he  will  find  a  social  worker  who  will 
ask  him  what  his  particular  poverty  problem 
Is.  If  he  says  he  wants  work,  he  wUl  be 
sent  to  an  Illinois  Employment  Service  office. 
There  he  will  be  tested.  Maybe  he  will  get 
a  job,  although  it  is  not  too  likely.  Maybe 
he  will  be  sent  to  another  governmental 
agency  to  be  taught  a  skill.  He  is  now  In 
bureaucracyviile. 

"We  were  going  to  eliminate  that."  said  a 
man  from  the  interracial  councU.  "We  were 
going  to  concentrate  on  two  people:  the 
worker  and  the  employer. 

"We  would  go  out  and  look  for  Jobs  for  the 
people  because  that's  one  of  the  problems. 
They  don't  know  where  to  look  themselves, 
but  they  want  work." 

One  of  the  most  persistent  complaints 
about  the  city's  approach  to  the  poverty  war 
lia«  been  that  It  is  squeezing  out  private 
agencies. 


The  poverty  war  generals  and  field  mar- 
■T**!-  say  this  la  nonsenae;  that  they  know 
what  tbay  are  doing. 

RftT  Joba  lan't  aartliahaking,  of  coarse. 
But  it  la  If  anddenly  It  taiiies  $8,000  or  ao  tn 
weekly  aalarlM  into  ana  amaU  area  ct  hl^ 
tmemployment.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
see  how  many  of  the  people  from  that  par- 
tlcidar  neighborhood  wind  up  with  Joba  when 
they  take  a  ride  to  the  park  fieldhouse. 


Only,  perhaps,  when  that  answer  U  found 
wui  V-J  Day  come  to  mean  mora  than  Pearl 
Harbor  Day.  and  by  then  both  may  have 
been  forgotten. 


Upper  MichicaB— Part  I 


Presidents  Johiuon,  Trnmaii,  and 
Eisenhower  Shonld  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  I^?eaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Publisher  H.  B.  Sny- 
der of  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post  Tribune,  set 
out  three  lessons  we  should  have  learned 
from  50  years  of  hot  and  cold  wars: 
It's  Been  20  Yxaxs 
It  was  a  day  of  celebration,  both  Jubilant 
and  reverent. 

Still  somehow  neither  V-J  Day.  which  ex- 
ploded on  a  war-tired  world  Just  20  3rear8 
ago  today,  nor  Its  coxmterpart  of  a  few 
months  earlier.  V-E  Day.  has  ever  quite  gen- 
erated the  enthusiasm  that  marked  Armi- 
stice Day  which  ended  World  War  I. 

That  is  only  pertly  because  there  were  two 
such  days  to  be  divided  among  the  largest 
accumulation  of  veterans  In  history. 

There  are  two  other  more  Important  rea- 
sons. One  la  that  while  the  hallucinations 
of  perpetual  peace  persisted,  particularly  \n 
this  country,  for  a  number  of  years  after 
1918,  they  faded  quickly  after  1945  imder  the 
combined  pressure  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
the  cold  war.  The  other  Is  that  precisely 
because  their  fathers  were  deluded  by  slo- 
gans from  "the  war  to  end  war"  up  to  "peace 
in  our  times."  the  veterans  of  the  Second 
World  War  emerged  a  more  cynical  mass. 

That  may  explain  why  the  day  which 
sticks  beet  In  the  nUnd  of  the  American  ma- 
jority from  World  War  n  la  neither  V-J  Day 
nor  V-E  Day.  but  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

Excessive  cynicism  can  be  dangerous,  and 
It  would  be  easy  to  decry  the  tendency  bet- 
ter to  mark  the  day  of  a  war's  begUmmg 
than  of  Its  ending,  and  yet  the  combination 
may  also  have  Its  healthy  aspects. 

The  related  refusal  to  believe  war  impos- 
sible and  determination  not  to  be  caught 
again  as  nakedly  suriHlsed  as  we  were  at 
Pearl  HarlxM-  can  constitute  basis  for  the 
hope  that  World  War  m  stUl  may  be  more 
distant  than  was  World  War  n  20  years  after 
Armistice  Day. 

That  hope  can  be  held  despite  our  tor- 
tuous and  lethal  mvolvement  in  Vietnam 
because  we  have  learned  at  least  three  les- 
sons from  our  recent  past:  (1)  Not  to  ap- 
pease totaUtMlan  states  In  their  aggressive 
moods;  (2)  not  to  depend  on  others  few  the 
maintenance  of  military  strength;  and  (3) 
that  the  horrtM^  of  nuclear  death  are  so 
potentiallv  devastating  that,  even  with 
strength,  we  must  do — as  must  our  adver- 
saries— everything  to  avoid  aUout  war. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  shoxild  realize 
that  this  dependence,  not  only  of  oiirselves 
but  of  our  ideological  foes,  on  somewhat 
balanced  powers  of  devastation  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  eternal  hope  for  world 
salvation. 

The  discouraging  search  for  more  humane 
means  of  solving  world  problems  must  go 
on.  but  their  is  conviction  it  cannot  be  pur- 
sued unilaterally. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
though  my  district  in  upper  Michigan 
has  none  of  the  huge  metr«)olitan 
newspapers  that  gain  natlwial  and  In- 
ternational prestige,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  some  of  the  finest  small  dally  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Uie  country. 

Frequently,  one  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues in  this  body  will  suggest  that  It 
must  be  an  uncomfortable  hardship  for 
me  to  maintain  communication  with  my 
district  when  to  do  so  I  must  deal  with 
more  than  30  newspapers,  plus  several 
television  and  radio  stations.  Admitted- 
ly this  does  create  some  problems. 

However,  because  these  are  truly 
hwnetown  newspeyjers,  and  they  take 
thdr  responsibilities  seriously,  they  have 
an  almost  Intimate  relaticmshlp  with 
their  readers  and  their  communities. 
Whereas  It  is  sometimes  doubtful  that 
large  newspapers  serving  masses  of  peo- 
ple know  what  the  public  is  tJilnking  or 
wants,  there  is  seldwn  any  question  of 
this  about  my  district's  newspapers.  If 
they  were  not,  so  to  speak,  an  accurate 
mirror  of  their  wwnmunlty  they  would 
not  survive. 

An  example  of  the  enterprise  and 
grasp  of  local  affairs  regularly  exhibited 
by  these  newspapers  is  seen  In  a  recent 
article  written  by  Jean  Worth  of  the 
Escanaba,  lyQch.,  Press. 
The  article  follows: 

Michigan  State  Highway  Department  traffic 
counts  report  that  tourism  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  has  dropped  In  some  areaa  In  re- 
cent years  althomgh  pleasure  travel  haa  In- 
creased greaUy  In  the  State  and  In  the 
Nation. 

Why  haven't  more  peopie  visited  the  upper* 
Peninsula  for  Its  natural  charm  and  unique 
character.  Its  historic  riches  and  nortalgic 
hark  back  to  the  way  sylvan  ICohlgan 
locked  a  century  ago?  Parttcularly,  why 
havent  more  pereons  from  lower  Michigan 
visited  the  northern  third  at  their  State? 
The  tourist  associations  say  that  a  chief 
reason  is  that  other  areas — Ont«krio.  the 
southern  highlands,  the  eastern  seaboard, 
and  Europe— have  advertised  and  pubUdzed 
their  attractions  more  forcefully  and  have 
taken  the  competitive  tourist  play  from 
Michigan  north  of  Marklnar. 

NOT    AN     rmNSION 

It  has  happened  also  because  the  Upper 
Peninsula  has  faUed  to  imprees  its  tarue 
character  upon  southern  Michigan.  It  la 
widely  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  top  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula.  Actually  it's  not  an 
extension  of  lower  Michigan,  geologically 
(except  in  the  eastern  Upper  Peninsula), 
ethnically,  historically,  economically,  or  rec- 
reatlonally.  but  the  belief  that  It  Is  persists. 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  which  Is 
extending  its  gas  pipeline  into  the  southern 
Upper  Peninsula  from  Wisconsin  this  sum- 
mer made  studies  before  construction  which 
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lerw,  have  a  higher  median  Income 

averegely  more  on  their  dwellings 

northern  Lower  Peninsula  cities  like 

Oaylord,  and  Petoskey.     One  of 

factors  that  toe*  U.S.  Plywood 

Gaylord  to  bvilld  Its  new  plywood 

that  wood  waa  cheaper  there  than 

If^pper  Peninsula. 

UPPER    PENINSTTLA'S    IMAGE 

The   iourlst   doesn't   care   a   fig   for   eco- 
nomics.   He  seeks  a  difference  from  his  home 
a  qiiality  of  beauty,  of  history, 
that   makes    a    conversation 
a  memorable  ezpterience.     By  an 
miachance   thla  Upper  Peninsula 
acquired  an  image  in  the  lower  part  of 
Stalte  of  a  land  which  vras  acquired  In 
place  aa  an  unwanted  stepchild  in 
for  the  Toledo  strip,  and  which, 
boom  period  of  copper  mining  and 
lapsed    into    exhaustion    of   re- 
uid  eocmocnlc  decline. 
t  ruth  la  quite  different.     The  Upper 
has  always  been  an  area  of  ex- 
industries,    producing    raw    mate- 
Iron,    copper,    limestone — for 
elsewhere, 
of  these  materials  Is  exhaxisted  nor 
near  exhaustion;  the  minerals  of 
mineralized  area  have  not  even 
adfequately  mapped  yet,  except  in  mined 
The  copper  reserve  at  White  Pine, 
1  he  Upper  Peninsula's  second  largest 
mans  the  mine,  mill  and  smelter, 
the  largest  In  the  world.    The  Mar- 
lon  Range  has  had  such  a  phenom- 
of  production  of  pelletlzed  iron 
Is  neartng  production  of  more  high 
pellets    than   It    ever   achieved   In 
ores. 
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Only  the  Gogebic  Range  In  the 

failed  to  respond  to  this  new  era  of 

It  has  only  one  mine,  the  Peterson, 

:,  where  in  1960  it  had  10.    Per- 

when  there  Is  news  of  mining  In  the 

eninsula,  it  seems  that  it  Is  more  apt 

the  bust  of  Ironwood  than  the 

Marquette. 

boom  and  bust?    Gogebic's  ore  is  not 

to  known  methods  of  beneflcia- 

it  Is  so  deposited  (in  a  narrow, 

tfxly)  that  it  cannot  be  mined  by  the 

open  pit  method.    Marquett'e  low 

are  being  strip  mined,  beneflciated 

and  the  pelletizlng  of  even  its 

undergroiind  mine  ores  is  starting. 

shipped  6,407380  tons  of  ore  last 
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]  lubllc  Judgment  on  the  Upper  Penin- 

e  XTnoiny  has  rested  heavily  on  its  em- 

,  which  has  not  flourished.    Mech- 

and  automation  destroy  Jobs  in 

industry,  but  they  slaughter 

extractive  industry.     An  old-fash- 

i^iaft  mine  used  to  employ  about  600 

new  open  pit  mine  sind  beneflclation 

agglomeration  plant  need  only  120 

ifushbutton  processes. 

crew  lumberjacks  with  chain  saws, 
oaders,  tractors,  and  big  trucks  will 
more  timber  from  the  stump  to  the 
and  pulpmill  than  a  Mg  logging  camp 
men  used  to  produce.  And  the  little 
all  drive  home  in  the  evening  and 
[V  or  take  a  night  course  at  the  com- 
coUege. 

Tpper  Peninsula  lost  half  Its  farmers 
-year  period,  but  while  those  livell- 
\re  gone,  the  little  farms  have  been 
into  larger,  more  eOlcient  ones,  and 
ume  of  milk  production  and  other 
has  been  maintained. 
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showed  an  upturn  in  the  1960  census  for  the 
first  time  in  several  decades.  The  increase 
wasn't  large  and  it  was  spotty.  The  growth 
was  far  behind  that  of  the  State,  but  the 
downward  trend  had  been  reversed.  If  the 
Upper  Peninsula  had  held  Its  natxiral  increase 
of  births  over  deaths  for  the  past  20  years,  it 
wo\Ud  have  40,000  more  population  than  It 
has  today. 

It  totals  only  305,000.  That's  only  three 
and  a  fraction  percent  of  the  State's  people 
on  a  third  of  its  geography.  The  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula stretches  more  than  300  miles  from 
Wisconsin  across  to  Canada,  and  it  doesn't 
have  enough  people  In  It  to  make  two  Flints. 

If  Detroit's  population  were  scattered  Up- 
per Peninsula  style,  It  would  extend  from 
Toledo  to  Sagrinaw.  There  are  150,000  more 
Negroes  in  Detroit  than  there  are  people  of 
all  colors  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  Including 
Its  Indians  at  Bay  Mills,  Sugar  Island,  Nahma, 
HannahvilLe,  ajid  Baraga. 


The  Civil  War  and  Today 


poduoe: 
population  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
William  A.  Coblenz,  the  public  affairs 
specialist  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  de- 
livered a  highly  topical  and  pertinent 
speech  for  our  times  Saturday,  July  10, 
1965.  call  it  "The  Civil  War  and  Today."' 

The  occasion  was  the  101st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens,  which 
took  place  July  11-12,  1864,  at  what  Is 
now  Port  Stevens  Park.  Fort  Stevens, 
just  north  of  here,  Is  within  gunshot,  so 
to  speak,  and  parade  distance  of  the 
Capitol  itself.  This  was  a  strategic  mo- 
ment In  our  Civil  War  because  the  life 
of  President  Lincoln,  who  was  at  the 
scene,  was  put  in  danger.  Had  the  Con- 
federate forces,  imder  Jubal  Early,  suc- 
ceeded In  seizing  the  Capitol  it  might 
well  have  changed  the  course  of  history. 

What  makes  the  speech  particularly 
timely  is  that  Coblenz  draws  an  interest- 
ing parallel  between  the  ocean  of  malice 
that  enveloped  President  Lincoln  and 
some  of  the  distortions  and  untruths 
that  are  evilly  directed  at  the  present 
administration  and  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  Some  of  this  in  the  re- 
cent extremist  agitation  even  rubbed  off 
on  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  the 
speech  points  out.  The  address  Is  an 
engrossing  sermon  on  decency  In  Amer- 
ica's political  life  and  pleads  eloquently 
for  "honorable  opinion,  honorably  ex- 
pressed." 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  the  sound 
and  timely  address  delivered  -  by  Mr. 
Coblenz: 

Thi  CrviL  War  and  Today 

This  spot  of  earth  on  which  we  stand  today 
has  a  certain  universal  meaning. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  merely  a  plnpcdnt  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  much  more  than  that  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

And  in  the  story  of  the  Civil  War,  only  a 
hundred  years  ago,  It  was  the  scene  of  great 
drama. 


Here  certain  fragments  of  the  two  artnla 
of  the  war  confronted  each  other. 

Not  far  from  where  I  now  speak  W9t 
Confederate  sharpshooters,  their  weapom 
pointed  in  this  immediate  area. 

For  some  moments  at  least,  in  full  vlev  a 
these  practiced  riflemen,  the  tall  figure  ot 
President  Lincoln,  surmounted  by  a  stove- 
pipe hat,  paced  back  and  forth  like  a  movliur 
target. 

This  might  easily  have  been  the  end  of  the 
greatest  human  personality  our  country  hat 
produced — the  most  American  of  Americani, 

The  day  was  July  12.    The  year  was  196^' 

Prom  this  motind  of  earth  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States— 
the  nerve  center  of  the  Federal  forces — wu 
an  easy  military  walk.  Confederate  military 
success  this  day  cou.d  have  meant  disaster. 

If  we  tie  all  the  aspects  of  this  day  to- 
gether, and  look  at  the  ensemble  of  facts 
through  the  perspective  of  history,  we  move 
head-on  into  a  great  lesson  of  human  ex- 
perience. 

This  lesson,  I  Insist,  can  hold  powerful 
meaning  for  us  today. 

For  imless  we  step  looking  at  history  as 
merely  an  accumulation  of  legends  of  the 
past  and  see  in  it,  instead,  guides  to  follow 
for  our  own  time,  the  story  of  Port  Stevens 
becomes  little  more  than  an  entertainment 
to  intrigue  oiu*  passing  Interest,  like  a  legend 
out  of  a  storybook. 

And  Fort  Stevens,  far  from  being  a  tale  to 
beguile  a  pleasant  holiday,  is  a  strategic 
piece  of  interweaving  in  the  massive  tapestry 
of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Thus,  today,  when  I  speak  of  Fort  Stevens, 
I  mean  the  agonizing  totality  of  that  devas- 
tating war. 

Port  Stevens  is  part  of  the  story  of  Lincoln, 
a  moving  paragraph  in  his  biography. 

Fort  Stevens  is  Integral  to  the  story  of  the 
combat  aspects  of  a  war  that  tore  this  Nation 
apart. 

Fort  Stevens  may  be  said  to  be  a  moment 
in  the  war  that  could  have  changed  the 
whole  course  of  history  had  the  sharpshoot- 
ers hidden  in  the  distance  known  the  value 
and  identity  of  their  human  target. 

It  was  also  the  first  time  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  he  actually  saw  men 
arotmd  him  being  mowed  down  by  rifle  and 
artUlery  fire. 

The  lesson  for  us  that  I  would  like  to  see 
emerge  from  this  bit  of  mosaic  on  the  huge 
canvas  of  man's  eternal  march  to  freedom  is 
the  lesson  of  forbearance  and  imderstanding 
for  the  historic  figures  that  bear  the  burden 
ot  top  and  major  responsibility  in  any  crisis 
of  mankind. 

And  I  would  like  to  see  that  lesson  applied 
to  the  hour  In  which  we  live  and  have  our 
Infiuence. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  lesson  put  to  prac- 
tical Implementation  here  today. 

If  we  look  at  the  story  of  Lincoln  and  Port 
Stevens  and  all  that  went  before,  after  Port 
Sumter  and  Lincoln's  first  inauguration,  we 
can  see  something  of  the  mass  of  the  burden 
that  rested  on  the  President  in  ofttce  a  cen- 
txuy  age. 

Let  us  take  that  moniunental  pile  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  jvixtapose  it  against  the 
Issues  of  our  own  time : 

The  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  crisis  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  cleavages  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  De  Oaulle  complications  In  NATO  and 
international  finance. 

The  Impact  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  population  explosion  and  foreign  aid. 

The  catalog  of  crises  is  much  greater.  But 
let  us  encompass  what  we  can  without  delv- 
ing too  deeply  into  our  own  extremely  com- 
plicated and  tmwieldly  domestic  problems. 
Problems  that  run  the  gamut  from  civil 
rights  and  the  poll  tax  to  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  a  constitutional  amendment 
on  succession  to  the  Presidency. 
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This  is  now  a  $100  billion  goyeroment  to 
J^pported   out  of   a  $650   bllllon  groas 

°*S£  (rfS^who  beg  our  fellow  man  not  to 
,Jeat  the  mistakes  of  history  hope  that  in 
STlnstance  we  take  a  leaf  from  the  episode 
!7port  Stevens,  as  symptomatic  of  the  whole 
SrtJbetween  the  States,  and  come  up  with 
!Zc  disciplines  to  direct  our  conduct  in  the 
Zaai  m  which  we  have  our  being. 

Wlien  I  say:  "Disciplines  to  direct  our  con- 
.i,,j>t."  what  do  I  mean? 

Tmli  the  sea  of  hostile  criticism  that 
enveloped  Abraham  Lincoln  like  an  ocean  of 
^ce  in  the  midst  of  the  most  harassing 
^tuorea  that  ever  plagued  a  President  of 
«»  united  States. 

Where  are  these  criticisms  today? 

From  the  press? 

Prom  the  clergy? 

Prom  the  generals  under  his  own  com- 
mand? 

Prom  the  abolitiorUsts? 

rmax  the  demagogs  like  the  unlamented 
Vallandigham? 

Prom  the  committees  of  Congress? 

From  his  own  Cabinet? 

I  ask  you  to  imagine  the  enormous 
strength  it  took— strength  of  Lincoln's  inner 
joul — to  endure  thla  abuse. 

We  can  dismiss  as  extreme  to  the  point  of 
absurdity  and  pure  venom,  the  vicious 
attacks  that  pictured  Lincoln  as  a  baboon 
and  compared  his  mentality  to  that  of  an 
^>e 


But,  I  ask.  do  we  have  to  go  through  this 
with  every  President  we  elect  to  office? 

Lincoln  fought  this  sort  of  thing  to  be 
sure  and  he  had  the  weapons  of  an  essential- 
ly religious  man  who  got  his  surcease  from 
torture  through  his  profound  inner  faith. 
You  remember  his  words:  ^ 

"If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  answer, 
Uncoln  said,  "all  the  attacks  made  on  me. 
this  shop  might  as  weU  be  closed  for  any 
other  business.  I  do  the  very  best  I  know 
how— the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep 
doing  so  untU  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me 
out  all  right,  what  is  said  against  me  wont 
amxjunt  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me 
out  wrong,  10,000  angels  swearing  I  was 
right   would   make   no   difference." 

This  quotation  from  Lincoln  sometimes 
sounds  to  me  like  a  rear-guard  action.  It 
sounds  like  a  cry  of  pain  expressing  itself 
in  terms  of  defiance.  I  wonder  how 
much  erf  the  immense  melancholy  In 
Lincoln's  features  were  put  there  by  the 
language  of  injustice,  the  phrases  of  dis- 
tortion, the  literature  of  contempt  that 
maligned  his  character,  impugned  his  mo- 
tives, assailed  his  policies  and  proced\u-e8  in 
the  war.  How  much  of  the  sculpture  of 
anguish  was  carved  into  the  lines  of  that 
noble  face  by  his  thoughtieas.  sometimes 
well-meaning,  often  malicious  detractors? 

That,  in  this  elementary  way,  is  the  lesson 
that— ever  so  humbly— I  preach  to  you  to- 
day. 
Of  course  issues  need  to  be  and  ought  to 

be  debated. 

That  is  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  inherent 
nature  of  democratic  goverrmient. 

Issues,  I  Insist,  need  to  be  debated  even 
when,  under  the  exigencies  of  actual,  ccm- 
gresslonally  declared  war,  our  country  de- 
limits the  liberties  of  the  Constitution. 

In  a  situation  Uke  today,  when  there  Is  no 
declared  war,  the  official  attitude  toward  free 
debate  is  generous  without  limit,  and  we  are 
all  free  to  express  our  minds  with  the  utmost 

license.  ,.   *  *w 

What  I  deplore  is  not  the  freedom,  but  the 

abuse  of  it.  , 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  we  Americans 

in  the  year  1965  avoid  the  errors  of  taste,  of 

good  aexxae.  of  mlsjudgment  we  committed 

in  1864? 
And  have  committed  again  and  again,  and 

still  again,  against  almost  every  presidential 

administration  since  then? 


None  of  us  liere  can  fOTget  how  an  un- 
known, hilariously  Ignorant  candy  manufac- 
turer, founder  at  an  aUeged  poUttcal  pwtr 
In  this  country,  called  President  Dwlght  Km* 
enbowei^I  quote— "beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  •  •  •  a  dedicated  conscious  agent  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy." 

This  cheap  and  loathesome  traducer  of  a 
great  and  living  name  In  current  American 
history  should  have  been  swept  off  the  public 
stage  by  a  mountainous  wave  of  public  in- 
dignation—yet  he  and  the  party  he  founded 
are  even  today  a  very  real  part  of  our  do- 
mestic political  scene. 

The   pain   and   the   hurt   of   this   sort   oi 
thing  are  even  greater  when  we  find  the 
coUeee    campuses    of   otir    country    lending 
thenwelves— like  beer  halls  in  Nazi  Munich 
m  the  late  thirties- to  the  vituperation  and 
insult  that  should  be  alien  to  our  way  of  life. 
The  sort  of  thing  that  took  place  in  the 
halls  of  learning  and  on  the  campuses  of 
some  30  imiversities  of  our  country  within 
a  matter  of  recent  months  Is  an  ugly  com- 
mentary of  shame  upon  the  educational  in- 
stitutions  involved   and    upon   education-- 
higher  education— generally.  In  the  United 
States. 
I  ask* 

Is   It'  right   to    attack  President   Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  as  a  warmonger? 

Is  It  right  to  caU  President  Johnson  an 
"enemy  of  freedom"  and  a  "dangerous  man"? 
Is  this  debating  the  Issues? 
When  the  United  States  officially  sent  out 
many  of  Its  top-drawer  experts  and  advisers^ 
against  the  heaviest  pressures  of  the  public 
business— to  debate  learnedly,  wisely,  care- 
fully, to  Inform,  to  brief,  to  explain  to  the 
students  and  the  faculties  of  these  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  the  meaning  of 
American  policy  they  were  virtually  booed  off 
the  platform,  shouted  down,  personally  in- 

In  one  of  the  most  dlstingxdshed  universi- 
ties in  the  East— on  May  11— our  UB.  Am- 
bassador at  Large,  W.  AvereU  Harriman. 
heard  shouted  at  him  the  charge:  Liar, 
from  the  educated  gentlemen  in  his  audi- 
ence. 

And  they  shouted  it  again  and  again. 
In  many  of  the  Tiniverslties.  as  in  this 
one,  explanation  of  the  White  House  policy 
on  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic  be- 
came impossible.  In  the  tumult  of  boos  and 
hisses  and  heckling. 

A  tea<dier  from  one  of  our  greatest  uni- 
versities in  New  England.  "P^^^^f .**  f^* 
other  nearby  university.  Imparted  this  bit  of 
superior  learning  to  his  audience: 
I  quote: 

"We  have  to  stop  the  enemies  of  freedom 
at  home.  and.  let's  be  blunt  about  it,  John- 
son Is  one  of  them.  It  Is  my  careful  and 
sober  Judgmental  am  still  q^otlf«-«  *» 
my  careful  and  sober  Judgment  that  John- 
son is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in 
politics  today." 

This  immature,  arrogantiy  unpleasant,  de- 
liberately disrespecUul  type  of  pseudo- 
educated  agitation  repeated  Itself  so  widely 
in  universities  in  the  West,  the  Middle  West, 
the  Northwest,  and  the  South,  that  the 
sweep  of  it  enveloped  our  entire  higher  edu- 
cational system  under  the  onus  of  a  general 
indictment. 

What  stands  out  in  all  this  for  me— and  I 
note  it  -with  great  pride— is  the  answering 
resti-aint,  the  dignity  and  tiie  faultless  de- 
portment of  our  own  Government  officials 
in  the  face  of  this  ill-mannered,  beetie- 
browed,  and  hopelessly  benighted  miscon- 
duct Even  now  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  participanto  In  the  phony  uprising  con- 
stituted on  the  whole  a  campus  and  a  faculty 
minority  however  widespread  the  agitation: 
a  sort  of  collegiate  Ku  Klux  KtaJi.  And  I 
noted  with  special  admiration  and  respect 
the  reaction  of  the  President  himself,  oooL 
understanding,      cooperative,      wid      even 


friendly  at  least  to  the  idea  of  a  public  dU- 
c\isslon  of  the  issues.  ^ 

What  happened  was  of  course  a  campus 
InsTilt  to  the  American  people. 

On  another  level  of  incomprehensible  bad 
manners  were  the  agltetors  for  an  issue  on 
civU   rights  who   invaded  the  Capitol    and 
directed  their  Ul-feeling  against— of  aU  peo- 
ple—the eminent  and  much  beloved  Speaker 
of    the    House,    John    W.    McCormack.    of 
Massachusetts.    Just  as  the  collegiate  attack 
on  Ambassador  Harriman  was  without  foun- 
dation and  a  most  grievous  indignity  to  one 
of  the  greatest  public  servante  for  freedom 
and  decency  in  our  time,  so  the  sit-in  dena- 
onsti-ation  against  the  Speaker  in  the  Capi- 
tol was   a  gross  act  of   ingratitude  to  tiie 
ereatest  friend  and  champion  of  civU  rights 
in  the  recent  history  of  civU  righte  legisla- 
tion    For  more  than  30  years  the  principles 
inherent  in  civil  rights  constituted  the  high- 
est priority  In  the  causes  for  which  Speaker 
McCoRBiACK   fought   among   his    own   con- 
stituency, in  national  Democratic  Party  <»n- 
ventlons,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  plat- 
form committee,  and  in  the  House.    To  make 
him  the  target  for  abuse  when  he  should 
have  been  hailed  as  a  champion,  sete  back 
the  cause  of  civU  righte  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  now  feel  that  fringes  of  the  clvU 
righte  movement  stand  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  spoUers.  demagogs,  and 
lUicit  exploiters  of  the  race  issue. 

I  do  not  believe  the  real  leaders  of  the 
cause  of  civU  righte  and  human  equality  will 
let  this  happen  and  that  men  of  the  steture 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Roy  Wllklns,  and 
others  will,  in  due  course,  give  such  emphasis 
to  their  leadership  as  to  end  the  agltettmi 
of  the  self-seeking  adventurers  who  are  the 
enemies  and  not  the  friends  of  civil  rights. 
For  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
eq\ial^is  perhaps  the  greatest  moral  precept 
of  the  ages. 

The  parallel  that  I  draw  between  those 
who  befogged  the  great  issues  of  the  1860'8 
and  those  who  befog  the  issues  of  the  1060  s 
is  even  more  intensified  in  our  time.  The 
reason  is  that  we  are  operating  today  on 
the  stage  of  global  leadership  of  the  free 

world. 

What  Americans  think,  say,  and  do  has 
repercussions  the  world  over. 

We  have  to  remember  that  those  who  be- 
clouded in  doubt  the  cliaracter  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  Government  before  World  War 
I  made  the  Kaiser  believe  that  we  would 
never  go  to  war  against  him  and  so  helped 
to  bring  on  that  avrfiU  catastrophe.  By  the 
same  token  there  were  the  false  agitata 
and  the  pro-Nazi  Itinatlc  fringe  In  the  United 
Stetes  who  before  Worid  War  H  led  Hltier 
to  believe  that  we  wovild  permit  any  aggres- 
sion against  world  peace  and  our  own  digiUty^ 
rather  than  stand  up  and  be  counted.  It 
was  perhaps  his  greatest  mistake  and  gave  us 
in  the  end  the  avirfullest  holocaust  and  the 
greatest  war  of  all  time. 

Our  enemies  in  1965  must  not  again  be  mis- 
led by  the  mean  Uttle  people  of  hate  and  111- 
wlll  in  our  midst 

All  my  semon  amounte  to  today  is  a  plea 
for  honorable  opinion,  honorably  expressed. 
All  that  la  asked  is  that  we  take  heed  from 
what  happened  symbolically  on  tliis  spot  in 
July  1864  when  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on 
this  bit  of  fighting  soli,  and  by  his  presence 
helped  to  prevent  Jubal  Barly  from  seizing 
the  White  House,  burning  the  Capitol,  and 
altering  the  course  of  history. 

Let  us,  as  President  Johnson  asks,  come 
now  and  reason  vrtth  him,  but  let  us  not  add 
to  the  President's  burdens  and  to  the  misery 
of  our  times,  by  tmlnformed  and  misin- 
formed abuse. 

We  have  in  our  generation,  by  the  man- 
ner of  our  bold  and  heroic  answer  to  the 
greatest  depression  of  aU  time,  by  oiu-  tri- 
umphs in  two  World  Wars  and  Korea,  by  the 
great  social  and  fiduciary  legislation  that 
Is   now  being   enacted.   iMXJved   our   mettle 
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Celebrates  Independence 


or   CAUrORNIA 


its  Independence  Day  on  Sun- 


day, Augu  ^15. 

In  this  lay  and  age,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
image  of  1  [orea  is  clouded  with  the  mem- 
ories of  he  Utter  conflict  that  raged 
within  th  it  country  barely  15  years  ago. 
Surely  a  irar,  which  cost  so  many  lives, 
produced  so  much  privation,  and  divided 
a  naticm  i  i  half  cannot  be  forgotten  eas- 
ily. Yet,  bir.  Speaker,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  cit  zens  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 


put  of  coal  has  Increased  10  times  in  the 
period  from  1953  to  1963.  And,  accord- 
ing to  Government  sources,  the  output  of 
electric  power  has  almost  doubled  from 
1960  to  1964.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Republic,  the  currency  has  become  quite 
stable,  the  per  c^?ita  income  has  risen, 
a  free  enterprise  industrial  system  has 
been  established,  and  an  investment  and 
loan  banking  system  has  been  created. 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict,  two- 
thirds  of  all  school  buildings  had  been 
destroyed.  Today,  130,000  students  at- 
tend 96  steadily  improving  universities 
and  47  junior  colleges.  In  1961,  accord- 
ing to  the  Korean  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, the  illiteracy  rate  was  only  4  per- 
cent. It  appears  that  Korea  is  making 
long  strides  in  its  economic  and  social 
advancement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems which  face  the  Republic  of  Korea 
today  are  formidable,  but  I  believe  that 
the  Korean  people  are  making  strong  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  them.  I  again  con- 
gratulate President  Chung  Hee  Park  and 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  who 
celebrated  their  Independence  Day  on 
Simday,  August  15. 


trips  through  Latin  America  and  is  one 
of  the  best  informed  of  Americans  in  the 
affairs  and  problems  of  Latin  America. 
He  has  made  many  trips  abroad  and  ia 
especially  well  Informed  In.  as  well  as 
deeply  Interested  in,  world  affairs.  . 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, banker,  publisher,  and  civic 
leader. 

I,  therefore,  was  very  much  pleased, 
Mr.  Sjjeaker,  to  note  that  Mr.  John  D. 
Montgomery  carried  in  the  Junction  City 
Dally  Union  on  July  15,  1965,  the  entire 
address  of  Mr.  Valentl — heretofore  in- 
serted in  the  Record  by  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Albert — entitled 
"The  President  and  the  Presidency,"  as 
an  editorial. 


The  President  and  the  Presidency 


recall  the  events  of  that  re- 
Paradoxically,  the  word  "Ko- 
rea" comds  from  an  older  word  meaning 
"land  of  looming  calm."  This  land  has 
of  4.300  years,  resulting  in  a 
people  th^tt  are  imique  in  all  of  the  Par 
East. 

.  Speaker,  to  measiue  the  eco- 
nomic an*  social  progress  of  modern  Ko- 
rea, we  m  ust  relate  it  to  that  recent  war. 
The  divliion  of  Korea  in  1950  threw 
the  econ<  my  into  a  whirlpool  of  infla- 
Eig  ity  percent  of  energy  resources 
w(  re  lost  to  the  Communists. 
Since  ths  t  time,  Korea  has  come  a  long 
way  in  rebuilding  and  stabilizing  its 
economy. 

Frank!  r,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  prior 
to  GenerU  Park's  election  as  President 
of  the  R<  public  in  1963,  there  was  much 
speculatii  tn  as  to  whether  the  democratic 
process  w  ould  continue  to  work  effective- 
ly in  Kor  ».  There  was  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mil  id  that  the  problems  President 
Park  woi  Id  have  to  face  were  both  nu- 
merous and  large. 

Agricultural  progress  had  been  very 
nimiber  of  exports  were  very 
small;  tble  costs  of  maintaining  the  sixth 
largest  a^y  in  the  world  were  very  high. 
I  could  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  prbblems  have  now  been  solved. 
Unfortui  ately.  that  is  not  the  case:  but. 
the  important  thing  is  that  new  and  bold 
are  t>eing  made  to  boost  the 
and  to  make  Korea  independ- 
ent of  all  outside  interests.  President 
Park  hsii  called  the  year  1965  the  "year 
of  hard  ipork."  It  is  the  fourth  year  of 
the  5-Y(ar  Economic  Plan,  which  was 
establish^  to  form  a  foundation  for  a 
self-sufB  :lait  econcxny.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
industrif  s  has  l)een  Impressive.   The  out- 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bit  ago 
Jack  Valentl,  the  very  able  and  Intimate 
associate  of  President  Johnson,  gave  the 
country  one  of  the  most  revealing  and 
understanding  accounts  of  our  great 
President  that  it  has  had.  All  over  the 
country  that  illuminating  address  was 
read  and  appreciated  by  our  people.  One 
of  those  who  especially  esteemed  Mr. 
Valenti's  portrait  of  the  President,  as  it 
were,  was  an  old  and  eminent  friend  of 
mine,  John  D.  Montgomery,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Junction  City  Daily 
Union  of  Junction  City,  Kans.,  who  on 
July  15,  carried  Mr.  Valenti's  full  address 
as  an  editorial  in  the  Junction  City  E>aily 
Union. 

Mr.  Montgomei-y's  family  founded  the 
paper  which  is  now  the  Junction  City 
Daily  Union  in  1861.  Although  the 
Junction  City  Daily  Union  was  originally 
founded  as  a  Republican  weekly,  it  is  now 
a  truly  representative,  progressive,  for- 
ward-looking paper  and  Its  editor  and 
publisher,  Mr.  John  D.  Montgomery,  is 
a  distinguished  and  dedicated  Democrat. 
He  had  a  distinguished  career  in  Florida 
as  publisher  and  businessman  before  re- 
turning to  the  family  paper  hi  Jimction 
City.  He  has  for  many  years  published 
the  only  English  language  newspaper  in 
Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  re- 
cently chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  of  Kansas  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Highway  Board  of 
Kansas  under  a  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic Governor. 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  made  scores  of 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Larry  King  which 
appeared  in  the  Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun 
on  Friday,  August  20,  1965.  Larry  King 
Is  a  well-known  columnist,  radio  and  TV 
commentator  who  is  as  perceptive  and 
knowledgeable  of  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs  as  he  is  of  local  sports. 

As  in  years  past,  the  Speaker  has 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  dur- 
ing the  grueling  days  and  nights  we  have 
spent  together  here  in  recent  months. 
However,  the  record  of  this  Congress  will 
be  one  which  future  Congresses  will  have 
great  difficulty  to  equal  or  surpass.  This 
remarkable  record  is  a  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  our  beloved  Speaker. 

In  his  recent  speech  here  in  the  House 
on  Vietnam,  the  Speaker  demonstrated 
once  again  his  clear  vision  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  has  lucidly  rebuked 
those  critics  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam, 
asserting  and  affirming  our  duty  and 
right  to  be  there  in  order  to  meet  Com- 
munist aggression  headon. 

In  the  aforementioned  column.  Mr. 
King  has  paid  a  tremendous,  well  de- 
served tribute  to  the  Speaker  of  this  body 
for  the  forthright  stand  he  has  taken  on 
our  Vietnam  commitment: 
Some  Choice  Remarks  Prom  an  Able 
Speaker — Vietnam  and  the  Speaker  of 
THE  House 

(By  Larry  King) 
When  we  were  in  Washington  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  I  had  the  great  honor  of  spending 
Gometlme  in  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  McCormack,  of  Massachuseitts. 
Mr.  McCormack.  despite  his  years,  has  proven 
a  very  vigorous  speaker  and  has  a  remarkable 
record  in  handling  the  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  His  batting 
average  has  been  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
It  was  not  the  home  front  that  we  spoke  oi. 
Speaker  McCormack  had,  2  days  before  we 
met  him,  delivered  a  speech  on  the  House 
floor  which  unfortunately  had  received  little 
press  attention.  He  tiUed  It  "Leet  We  For- 
get" and,  in  my  opinion,  it  accurately 
summed  up  why   we   mxist   be  In  Vietnam 
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•nd  why  we  must  continue  to  meet  Cksn- 
munlst    oppression    wherever    It    shows    its 

"^He  began  by  saying.  "In  connection  with 
the  world  situation  today.  It  Is  well  for  us 
to  refresh  our  memory  and  keep  definitely  In 
mind  the  tragic  events  of  only  three  decades 
820  when,  due  to  weak  leadership  In  Prance 
aid  Great  Britain,  the  aggression  of  Nazi 
Germany  under  Hitler  led  to  World  War  n 
with  its  terrible  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  In  that  period  there  were  many 
who  lived  In  a  dream  world  of  hope.  It  is 
evident  that  if  strong  leadership  existed  then 
in  Great  Britain  and  Prance  that  World  War 
II  would  have  been  averted.  The  events 
that  took  place  prior  to  the  war  should  con- 
vince any  person  that  appeasement  Is  the 
road  to  war,  and  that  calculated  risks  of  in- 
action are  greater  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  calculated  risks  of  action.  Lest  we  for- 
get it  Is  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  facts  and 
dates  concerning  Austria  and  Poland  which 
led  to  World  War  U." 

MEMOBIBS   ARE   SHORT 

The  Speaker  then  went  on  to  point  out, 
Btep  by  step,  fact  by  fact,  the  parallels  of  the 
Ute  1930"8  and  the  mid-1960'B.  A  history 
of  looking  the  other  way.  A  history  of  formal 
protests  and  Uttle  action.  A  history  of  ap- 
peasement. This  writer  concurs  with  the 
Speaker.  Too  many  of  the  current  com- 
plalners  have  too  short  a  memory.  In  oom- 
partng  the  tragedy  of  H^jtler  with  occur- 
rences in  the  Par  East  today.  Mr.  McCormack 
has  taught-  us  that  President  Johnson  is  one 
leader  who  knows  his  hiistory  and  who  will 
not  make  the  same  mistakes  that  were  made 
then  imder  the  guise  of  a  desire  for  peace. 
The  desire  then  (as  it  is  now)  was  an  honest 
one. 

Imagine  the  screams  and  roars  from  thou- 
sands if  Britain  or  P^nce  had  bombed  Berlin 
In  1938.  We  would  have  heard  screams  at 
stop  Idlllng  innocent  Germans  and  all  the 
rest.  If.  that  would  have  happened  mUllons 
of  people  who  are  not  around  today  would  be. 
History,  as  the  saying  goes,  repeats  Itself. 
The  current  administration  Is  trying  to  pre- 
vent that  very  thing  and  I  salute  them  for  It, 
and  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  drawing  the  compartaon  for 
all  Americans.  TTie  complete  text  of  his 
renvo'kB  are  available  in  the  CoKcRsssioirAi, 
Record  of  August  2,  1985.  Everyone  would 
do  himself  a  favor  by  reading  them. 

This  Nation,  with  its  faults,  Is  not  now 
an  aggressor.  Its  only  desire  is  peace.  PetMje 
is  not  a  thing  easily  gained.  It  is  easily  said 
and  easily  printed  on  signs  to  be  carried  by 
pickets,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing.  I  bsUeve 
in  the  good  Intentions  of  this  great  country. 
My  adnainlstratlon  Is  correct  and  I  tluunk 
God  for  it. 


Clarence  Brown 


conscientious  work  as  an  outstanding 
legislator.  ^    ^  „ 

His  counsel  and  encouragement  shall 
be  greatly  missed  by  me.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  senior  Members  of  the  House  to 
offer  his  help  to  me  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman. Even  In  his  hours  of  physical 
discomfort  here  in  the  Chamber,  he  was 
always  ready  with  a  cheerful  greeting. 

Mrs.  Reifel  and  I  join  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family.        ^^^^^^^___ 

A  Report  to  the  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mission on  International  Cooperation 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material,  I  include  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  report  submitted 
by  President  David  O.  McKay  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  to  the  National  Citizens'  Commis- 
sion on  International  Cooperation.  The 
report  contains  the  current  activities  and 
the  future  plans  of  the  church  in  its 
International  relations  program. 

I  beUeve  this  report  on  this  privately 
financed  and  operated  Peace  Corps, 
which  follows,  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  interested 
in  efforts  to  help  developing  countries 
help  themselves  through  assistance  and 
guidance,  rather  than  through  massive 
handouts  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  which, 
in  all  too  many  cases,  do  not  trickle  down 
to  those  for  whom  the  help  was  intended. 
It  also,  most  importantly,  gives  our  world 
neighbors  a  truer  picture  of  Americans 
and  a  better  understanding  of  America. 
A  Rkport  to  thx  National  CmzENS'  Com- 
mission ON  International  Cooperation 


SPEECH 
of 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or   south   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  REEPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  sad- 
dening news  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  Clarence  Brown.  He 
was  a  giant  among  men,  a  defender  of 
freedom,  and  a  devoted  champion  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

His  entire  life  was  one  of  service — 
service  to  his  party,  to  his  State,  and  to 
his  Nation.  He  shall  long  be  rraiem- 
bered  for  his  devotion  to  principle  and 


As  set  forth  in  our  statement,  "Some  De- 
sirable ObJecUves  To  Be  Sought  In  Inter- 
national Cooperation"  submited  to  the  com- 
mission with  cc^les  to  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  Rusk,  and  other  officials  under  date 
of  May  14,  1965,  we  beUeve  the  serious  need 
of  our  times  Is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
naUons  of  the  earth.  The  Injimction  of  the 
Master  set  forth  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
must  strike  the  Intelligent  mind  with  force : 
"Go.  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Pather.  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Tills  solemn  injunction.  In  the  context  of 
the  Scripture  which  also  states.  "All  power 
Is  given  \mto  Me  In  Heaven  and  In  earth,"  Is 
needed  to  sustain  men's  hearts  and  minds 
in  these  times. 

Otir  future  plans  are  identified  with  the 
foregoing  objectives.  The  current  activities 
of  the  church  are  representative  of  our  his- 
toric efforts  to  meet  this  re^wnsibllity. 

During  1965,  the  church  is  maintaining  51 
missions  in  27  natKHis  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion ot  the  Unltod  States  of  America.  In 
foreign  countries  7.702.  and  in  the  United 
States  3.963  (total  11.665)   young  men  and 


young  woman.  Uwgely  tram  the  United 
States,  spend  2  years  or  more  oC  their  Uvea  in 
the  missions.  They  are  generally  about  20 
years  of  age,  and  have  often  completed  1  or 
2  years  ot  ooUege.  They  notmaUy  return  to 
continue  their  coUege  educations  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  their  missions. 
These  young  men  and  yo\ing  women,  and 
their  fammes,  vcduntarUy  contribute  for 
their  maintenance  in  tills  service  approxi- 
mately $14  million  each  year. 

As  rapidly  as  rights  of  conscience,  owner- 
ship of  property,  the  privUege  of  printing  and 
clrcr.lating  Uterature  iiecome  available  to  us 
abroad,  we  attempt  to  establish  tliese  help- 
ful missionary  operations.  In  every  Instance, 
since  1830.  they  liave  tended  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  people  served,  broaden  their 
educational  and  cultural  outlook,  and  en- 
hance their  material  prosperity. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  such  service 
for  more  than  126  years,  have  brought  with 
them  language  and  other  cultural  skUls, 
p»-eclous  imd»standingB  of  other  peoples, 
fresh  faith  and  apprecUtion  for  the  Gospel 
and  the  blessings  of  Uberty. 

The  church,  from  Its  own  revenues,  ex- 
pends approximately  $30  mllUon  on  its  inter- 
national activities  annuaUy.  The  bulk  of 
this  annual  expenditure  budget  goes  for  con- 
struction of  educational  and  religious  build- 
ings, hospitals,  and  for  educational  and  mis- 
sionary service.  Most  of  our  hospitals  at  the 
present  time  are  In  North  America. 

While  the  church  has  had  a  long  history 
ol  jwovldlng  educational  Institutions  and 
services  In  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia,  as  for 
example  our  elementary  schools  in  Tonga. 
Samoa  and  French-Polynesia,  recent  ex- 
amples of  our  service  to  tlie  peoples  <rf  the 
Pacific  are  exemplified  by  the  new  Church 
CoUege  of  HawaU  and  the  Church  College 
of  New  Zealand  (a  training  ground  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  in  leadership  and 
education) ,  and  In  the  new  Polynesian  center 
we  have  also  established  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  also  In  the  State  of  HawaU. 

At  the  present  time,  our  foreign  mission- 
ary activity  In  Asia  U  generaUy  restricted  to 
missions  In  Korea,  Japan.  Hong  Kong  and  the 
PhUippine  Islands.     PrtMn  time  to  time,  we 
have    looked    hopefully    toward    India    and 
other  parts  of  the  great  contment  of  AsU. 
In  all  such  cases,  we  look  with  humility  and 
with  the  spirit  of  service,  hoping  to  make 
friends  for  the  Gospel's  and  mankinds  sake. 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  properly  un- 
derstood, we  l>elleve,  embraces  aU  truth,  pro- 
vides sovmd  bases  In  human  understanding 
for    the    ultimate    reconciliation    of    human 
and    cultural    differences,    while    preserving 
Individuality,    nationaUty.    and    freedom    of 
group  Identity.     In  our  Father's  house  aiy 
many  mansions.     We  are  mindful  that  our 
Lord  and  Master,  Himself,  was  born,  Uved. 
and  fulfiUed  His  earthly  mission  In  the  "fer- 
tile Crescent"  which  functions  as  a  signifi- 
cant land  bridge  between  the  great  conti- 
nents of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.     Certain 
common  lionds  which  underile  Christendom. 
Islam,  and  Judaism,  properly  understood  and 
examined,    we    feel,    can    be    extended    and 
broadened   to   assist   mankind   In  acquiring 
a  more   tolerant  attitude.     The   revelation 
inherent  In  His  declaration,  "I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life"  can  yet  dawn  in 
greater  degree  upon  suffering  mankind,   we 
hope  and  pray,  through  the  extension  of  re- 
ligious Uberty.  and  with  It,  peace  and  free- 
dom.   We  must  never  cease  to  proclaim  His 
message  as  Prince  of  Peace,  of  peace  on  earth, 
good  wiU   toward  men — ^to  aU  men  every- 
where. 

We  pray  for  the  day  when  international 
eoopetatioa  wlU  have  reached  the  point  tliat 
tbls  inonsuffT'  voluntarily  offered,  may  be 
available  for  tue  voluntary  acceptance  of  any 
who  deeirs  it  In  lumesty  of  heart. 
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throng  defied  an  order  of  the 
c^jnstabulary    to    disperse.       The 
events  that  followed  were  made 
sensation. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.   (Pat)    Brown, 
I^esldentlal  ambition,  did  his 
th    the    following    telegram    to 
Wallace: 

/  merlcan  citizen,  I  must  strong- 

the   brutal   treatment   of    Negro 

Selma,  Ala.  by  members  of  your 

force.    In  the  name  of  Justice 

I  urge  you  to  call  off  your 

and    correct    the    Injustices 

the  Negro  people  of  your  State." 

stands  Governor  Brown  amid 

worth   of  ruins.    He   presides 

city,  nearly  3  score  corpses 

1,000  Injurecl.    He  kept  his  State 

duty  by  backing  them  up  with 

Guardsmen  with  orders  to 


tl  ere 

0  0. 

tern  rlzed 


descmd 


Unds   hlmseU   accused   of   police 

Oe  finds  lilmself  telling  Dr.  King 

great  man"  as  he  entreats  him 

on  Los  Angeles  as  a  demon- 

hardly  the  thing  the  city  needs 


Governor  of  a  State  where  arson, 
murder  are  not  the  only  prob- 
a  State  where  copperheads  slap 
against  troop  trains,  where 
great  imlverslties  are  immobil- 
insvurrectionists,  where  legis- 
that  would  control  private 
in  possession  of  arsenals  and 
use  of  light  artillery. 
Governor  Brown  Is  chastened  and 
>ewildered  by  the  revolutionary 
In  his  State.  If  so.  we  are  pre- 
forgive  him  for  permitting  a 
demonstrate  in  Mississippi  last 
for  his  telegram  to  Alabama  in 


stu<  lent 
debated 
ai  nles 


tie 


Ford  Reply  Lesson  in  Pabriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  August  5,  1965,  issue  of  the 
San  Diego  Union. 

In  discussing  the  recent  exchange  of 
remarks  involving  the  President  and 
House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford,  the 
editorial  commends  Representative  Ford 
for  his  dignity  and  grace  in  reply  and 
said  he  shows  a  "fine  sense  of  pfttriotism." 

I  am  sure  that  many  subscribe  fully 
with  the  ccHnment  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  on  this  episode. 

The  editorial  follows : 
I  Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Aug.  5,  1965] 
Grace  Under  Pressure:  Ford  Reply  Lesson 
IN  Patriotism 

A  noted  author  once  described  courage  as 
grace  under  extreme  pressure. 

It  Is  an  apt  turn  of  phrase  that  can  be 
applied  today  with  ease  to  Representative 
Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan,  the  Republican 
minority  floor  leader. 

Representative  Ford  showed  courage,  dig- 
nity, grace,  and  a  fine  sense  of  patriotism  In 
replying  to  a  bitter,  taunting,  and  personal 
attack  on  him  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  doing  so  he  put  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  above  his  personal  feelings. 

Leaving  no  doubt  that  he  was  referring  to 
Representative  Ford,  the  President  said  the 
Congressmami  violated  a  confidence,  was  per- 
haps malicious  and  inexperienced.  He 
capped  the  extraordinary  criticism  with  the 
statement  that  "boys  will  be  boys." 

The  temptation  to  answer  In  kind  must 
have  been  great.  It  is  to  Representative 
Ford's  credit  that  he  desisted.  In  so  doing 
the  Congressman  displayed  his  high  qualities 
of  leadership. 

It  is  a  positive  and  constructive  type  of 
leadership  that  left  the  President  room  for  a 
graceful  retreat  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
to  a  simple  truth. 

"Communists  all  over  the  world  would  be 
happy  to  see  a  bitter  name-calling  contest 
develop  between  President  Johnson  and  con- 
gressional leaders  at  this  crucial  time," 
Representative  Pord  correctly  stated. 

"I  refuse  to  be  baited  Into  a  verbal  donny- 
brook  with  the  Commander  in  Chief  that 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  Hanoi,  Peiping, 
and  Moscow.  I  support  the  President's  firm- 
ness against  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam." 

As  Representative  Ford  pointed  out,  the 
principal  opposition  to  the  President's  mili- 
tary decisions  In  the  Vietnam  war  came  not 
from  the  Republicans,  but  from  Democrats  in 
Congress,  particularly  those  in  the  Senate. 

We  suggest  that  if  President  Johnson  is  to 
use  his  high  position  and  the  weight  of  his 
office  against  his  principal  critics,  he  should 
direct  his  energies  to  the  Democrats  who 
oppose  him,  not  the  Republicans  who  sup- 
port him. 

The  forbearance  of  Representative  Foro 
should  serve  to  remind  everyone  that  the 
United  States  is  In  a  war,  as  the  President 
hlmseU  has  stated  correctly. 

It  will  take  national  unity,  sacrifices  and  a 
marshaling  of  purpose  as  well  as  weapons 
and  resources  to  win  that  war.  It  is  time  for 
all  Americans  to  follow  the  example  of  Repre- 


sentative Ford  by  forgetting  the  personali- 
ties and  settling  down  to  victory  and  an 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 


Operation    Head    Start    Called    Startling 
Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 19€5 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  SpeEker,  Operation 
Head  Start  began  last  July  in  Indian- 
apolis and  in  more  than  1,600  other 
cities  and  towns  across  the  country.  It 
was  described  as  an  8-week  crash  pro- 
gram in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's war  on  poverty. 

The  program  was  seen  as  an  attempt 
to  bring  to  thousands  of  5-  and  6-year- 
old  children  some  of  the  advantages  and 
experiences  which  more  fortunate 
youngsters  accept  as  a  birthright.  Head 
Start  children  were  to  be  prepared 
physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  to 
make  the  most  of  their  first  experience 
with  formal  schooling,  which  b^ins  next 
month. 

That  the  program  has  succeeded  al- 
most beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  its 
sponsors  is  made  apparent  in  an  article 
titled  "Operation  Head  Start  Called 
Startling  Success"  which  appeared  in  the 
August  15,  1965,  edition  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Star.  I  place  the  text  of  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Congressional  Record  be- 
cause of  the  clear  message  of  hope  and 
accomplishment  which  it  brings  to  the 
war  on  poverty : 

Operation  Heao  Start  Called  Startling 
Success 

Operation  Head  Start  has  been  a  startling 
success  for  all  concerned.  Including  the  chil- 
dren, many  at  whom  had  to  learn  you  can't 
J\i8t  turn  your  plate  over  and  eat  off  the 
table. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  mopping  up  that  first 
week,"  one  teacher  said. 

The  program  will  end  this  week  covered 
with  laxirels. 

Its  success  with  1,000  children  from  low- 
income  areas  brought  to  Indianapolis  the 
wife  of  Wisconsin's  Governor,  Mrs.  Warner  P. 
Knowles,  commissioned  to  make  a  special  re- 
port to  the  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Officials  from  other  States  visited  to  in- 
spect the  program. 

And  the  leaders,  teachers,  parents,  the 
medical  psychological  and  social  workers 
who  made  up  the  team  along  with  volun- 
teers, are  cheerfully  confident  that  their 
work  has  assured  a  big  benefit. 

For  the  youngsters  who  would  have 
wasted  2  or  3  months  of  kindergarten  learn- 
ing such  cc«nmonplaces  as  how  to  ask  to  "be 
excused"  and  not  to  dump  their  food  on  the 
table  now  are  ready  to  settle  down  to  "work" 
when  the  school  year  opens. 

They  are  veterans  at  handling  school  ma- 
terials, following  school  routine  and  paying 
attention  to  the  teacher. 

That's  not  all. 

They  now  can — and  do — Identify  them- 
selves with  the  community  In  which  they 
live.  After  a  visit  to  the  statehouse,  one 
busload  of  children  could  be  heard  speaking 
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gl  "my  oapitoi."  "my  Governor,"  and  "my  Skenandoah  VaDcy  Mnsic  Festiral 


^ese  were  youngsters  who  had  never  seen 
A  cow  an  airplane  or  a  ssoo. 

Now  they  have  visited  a  farm,  the  airport. 
the  Governor's  office  in  the  rtatehouse,  a 
Cverv  an  Ice  cream  plant,  the  wx>,  the 
!^ty  fair  and  the  ChUdren's  Museum. 
Sy  went  to  see  "The  Wizard  of  Oz"  or  a* 
they  tell  it,  the  "Lizard  of  Oz.") 

liese  children,  from  areas  where  environ- 
ment wilts  rather  than  builds  self-esteem, 
have  enjoyed  a  healthy  morale-boosting  ex- 
nerience  They  were  given  to  tmderstand 
that  Head  Start  is  their  own  special  pro- 
eram— and  the  visits  by  dignitaries  and  mem- 
bers of   the  press   made   them   feel   pretty 

"^ey  dabbled  interestedly  in  craft  projecte, 
listened  intently  to  stories  and  made  up 
stories  of  their  own,  employing  knowledge 
learned  in  forays  to  such  fascinating  spot* 
as  the  city's  parks. 

An  older  brother  of  one  of  the  lucky  young- 
sters a  postal  clerk  himself,  summed  it  up: 
"It's  too  bad  they  didn't  have  something  like 
that  when  I  was  a  kid." 

In  addition  to  academic  preparation,  the 
ohUdren  were  given  medical  and  psychologi- 
cal attention  either  through  school  social 
workers  and  psychologists  or  through  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Marion  Ooimty  Health  and 
Hospital  Corporation,  the  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Clinic  and  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 

It  all  belped.  One  parent  said  her  shy. 
stubborn  son  has  become  outgoing  and  co- 
operative   since    attending    the    Head    Start 

Parents  attend  PTA  meetings,  sometimes 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  because  of  work  de- 
mands during  the  week,  to  learn  how  they 
can  help  their  children  succeed. 

The  parents  even  may  learn  to  sew  cloth- 
ing, study  rules  of  sanitation,  prepare  bet- 
ter meals  or  operate  on  a  household  budget. 

Fifty-five  teachers  in  25  inner-city  schools 
used  »137,054  In  Federal  money  along  with 
local  resources  and  volunteer  talent  valued 
at  $41,535  to  provide,  "basic  experiences"  for 
6-  and  6-year-old  children  so  they  can  start 
school  on  an  equal  footing  wltb  youngsters 
from  more  advantaged  areas. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Coble,  former  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
who  makes  no  secret  of  her  opposition  to 
Federal  aid,  praised  the  local  Head  Start 
program. 

Under  the  direction  of  Karl  R.  Kalp,  assis- 
tant superlndendent  of  schools,  the  programs 
In  Indianapolis  bloomed  into  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  In  the  country. 

It  was  financed  through  the  OlBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  a  war  on  poverty  agency. 

One  reason  for  the  success  Is  the  size  of 
the  classes.  There  are  only  15  or  20  pupUs 
per  class  compared  to  35  or  40  In  an  ordinary 
kindergarten  class. 

The  teachers  have  plenty  help  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  paid  aid  (a  parent  who  lives  In  the 
neighborhood)  and  a  volunteer  to  help  with 
storytelling,  food  preparation  and  other  nec- 
essary chores. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  Kalp  said.  Head 
Start  would  be  worth  the  effort  in  time  saved 
In  teaching  the  moppets  routine,  handling 
of  materials  and  pajing  attention  In  kinder- 
garten. 

"It  would  take  much  longer  than  8  weeks 
to  accomplish  this  Job  In  ordinary  classes," 
he  said. 

Head  Start  will  not  be  repeated,  but  a  simi- 
lar program  will  go  Into  effect  next  month 
when  20  centers  open  to  provide  tbe  same 
services  on  a  year-round  basis  to  1,200  3-  and 
4-year-olds. 

The  new  program  will  cost  almost  $1  mil- 
lion, mostly  In  Federal  funds,  and  will  b« 
managed  by  Indianapolis  Preschool  Centers, 
Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv£8day,  August  24. 19€5 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
several  years  there  has  been  conducted 
at  Orkney  Springs  a  series  of  workshc^js 
In  the  field  of  symphonic  music.  This 
small  resort  community  is  located  in  my 
home  county  of  Shenandoah  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District. 

Each  summer  there  are  assembled  at 
Orkney  Springs  some  of  the  outstanding 
musicians  in  America.  As  a  part  of  their 
workshop  program,  they  present  a  series 
of  concerts  that  has  attracted  increasing 
notice  and  acclaim  from  music  lovers. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  review  of  the  recent  concert 
at  Woodstock,  Va.,  written  by  the  distin- 
guished music  critic  of  the  Washington 
Star,  Mr.  Irving  Lowens.  I  think  this  re- 
view reflects  the  high  quality  of  musi- 
cianship to  be  found  at  this  festival. 

The  review  follows: 
Conductor  Shows  Sorcery  at  Vai.iet  Music 
Festival 
(By  Irving  Lowens) 

Orkney  Springs,  Va.— The  1965  Shenan- 
doah VaUey  Music  Festival  got  under  way 
Saturday  evening  in  Woodstock.  Va..  with  an 
orchestral  concert.  On  paper,  it  did  not  look 
Uke  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  Barber's  School  for  Scandal 
Overture,  the  Grieg  piano  concerto  and  the 
Tchaikovsky  Fifth  Symphony. 

The  weather  was  stifling  hot.  and  the  per- 
formance was  to  take  place  in  the  gym  of 
the  Massanutten  Military  Academy,  which  is 
not  air  conditioned. 

But  it  Is  dangerous  to  prejudge,  as  the 
concert  demonstrated.  Those  who  did 
missed  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  what 
an  inspired  (and  inspiring)  conductor  can 
do  to  Illuminate  a  masterpiece  we  all  think 
we  have  heard  too  often. 

Although  I  have  listened  to  the  Tchaikov- 
sky Fifth  himdreds  of  times,  I  speak  no 
more  than  the  plain  truth  when  I  report  that 
I  have  never  really  heard  It  before.  The 
work  is,  of  course,  a  boobytrap  for  the 
average  conductor.  The  seams  show  de- 
spite the  wonderful  tunes,  and  bombast 
and  tentimentallty  are  too  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  eloquence  and  pathos 

MASTERY  IN  EVERY  BAR 

Dr.  Richard  Lett,  artistic  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Symphony  of  the  Valley, 
is  an3rthlng  but  the  average  conductor. 
Under  his  direction,  every  bar  bore  the  mark 
of  the  master  Interpreter — every  bar  sounded 
clean  and  newly  born.  ITiere  was  a  sense  of 
organic  growth,  of  plasticity,  of  living  line, 
of  exquisite  balance,  of  inevitable  climax, 
and  of  truth  (if  there  be  such  a  thing  in 
music)  that  had  to  be  experienced  to  be 
believed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Lert  had  a 
group  of  some  90 -odd  young  instrumentalists 
from  all  over  the  cotmtry  who  had  come 
to  Orkney  Springs  less  than  a  week  before 
the  concert  to  take  part  In  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League's  annual  east- 
ern summer  conductor's  workshop,  his 
achievement  was  outrlgbt  sorcery — the  sort 
of  miracle  only  the  greatest  of  teacher- 
conductors  can  manage. 


And  Dr.  Lert,  who  is  now  i^>procM:hlng  80, 
iB  surely  one  of  the  greateet  teacher-con- 
ductors of  our  time. 

That  he  Is  not  more  widely  known  and 
acclaimed  undoubtedly  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  con- 
tent to  remain  music  director  of  the  Pasa- 
dena (Calif.)  Symphony  for  31  of  the  33 
years  he  has  been  in  the  United  States,  con- 
centrating on  passing  on  to  younger  col- 
leagues his  magic.  (Icannot  conceive  of  any 
of  our  major  orchestras  which  would  not  be 
honored  by  his  presence  on  their  poditims.) 

^         EXALTED    AND   TRANSTORMED 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  at- 
tempt to  Isolate  the  elements  that  make  Dr. 
Lert  the  transcendent  swtist  that  he  is  but 
among  them  surely  one  must  Include  a  sense 
of  relaxation  that  is  the  epitome  of  love,  a 
largeness  of  conception  that  reflects  com- 
plete breadth  of  comprehension,  and  an  un- 
canny gift  for  endowing  music  that  he 
touches  with  humanity,  beauty,  and  musi- 
cal logic. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  come  to 
him  to  learn  come  away  from  the  exj^erience 
exalted  and   transformed. 

The  first  half  of  the  Saturday  program  was 
given  over  to  Ronald  Ondrejke.  associate 
conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 
Dr.  Lert's  assistant  In  bott>  workshop  and 
festival. 

Ondrejke  is  an  excellent  young  conductor 
who  uses  the  greatest  economy  of  motion, 
and  has  captured  something  of  the  dynamic 
relaxation  so  characteristic  of  Dr.  Lert,  but 
he  took  on  an  impossible  assignment. 

GRACErtJL    GESTURE 

After  a  neat  reading  of  the  Barber  overture, 
he  and  the  orchestra  accompanied  William 
Leland.  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  at 
Madison  College  In  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  In  the 
Grelg  piano  concerto.  It  was  a  graceful  ges- 
ture to  the  people  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
who  have  been  supporting  the  festival  so  en- 
thusiastically to  choose  a  local  musician  as 
guest  artist.  However,  I  am  afraid  that 
Leland  was  simply  not  up  to  the  task. 

But  this  was,  after  all.  Dr.  Lerfs  show. 
When  the  infelicities  of  Leland 's  Grieg  have 
faded  from  memory,  those  who  were  in  Wood- 
stock will  well  remember  Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth  Symphony. 

Yesterday,  the  festival  event  took  place  on 
the  spacious  grounds  of  Orkney  Springs 
Hotel,  center  of  all  valley  activity  these 
weeks. 

A  program  of  music  for  chaml>er  orchestra 
consisting  of  the  Bach  D  Minor  Double  Con- 
certo, the  Dvorak  Serenade,  Opus  14,  and  the 
Beethoven  Second  Symphony,  was  offered. 

SPURGEON    LEADS   PLAYERS 

Leading  the  players  was  Philip  Spurgeon. 
conductor  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Symphony 
and  coordinator  of  the  festival  chamber 
music  events.  Like  Ondrejke,  Spurgeon  is  a 
talented  youngster  with  ideas.  He  has  a 
workmanlike,  if  not  markedly  polished  baton 
technique. 

He  did  quite  well  with  the  Bach,  in  which 
Gideon  Grau.  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Sym- 
phony, and  Ronald  Stoffel,  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  Symphony,  were  excellent 
soloists,  and  even  better  with  the  Beethoven 

Unfortunately,  the  Dvorak  suffered  not 
only  from  some  rather  wooden  conducting 
on  the  part  of  Christopher  Leuba — a  fine 
hornlst  from  the  Minneapolis  Symphony— 
but  also  from  the  effects  on  the  players  and 
the  audience  of  the  stifling  heat. 

The  instrumentalists — youthful,  enthusi- 
astic, expert — played  never  less  than  well 
and,  under  Dr.  Lert,  like  a  first-class,  well- 
routlned  orchestra. 

The  next  festival  symphonic  event  is  next 
Saturday  at  8:30  pjn.  in  the  Massanutten 
Military  Academy.  Dr.  Lert  wlU  conduct  the 
entire    program — the    Schubert    Fifth,    the 
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Major,  the  Wagner  Good  Friday 

the  iTee  TTnanawered  Question. 

that    Woodstock    la    a    good    2- 

drlve  from  the  Nation's  Capital, 

this,  I  would  urge  every  Wash- 

who  wants  to  see  a  truly 

at  work   to  find  a   way   to 

valley  town.     It  Is  a  golden  oppor- 

ae  seized  while  Dr.  Lert  Is  sUll  here 

It. 


de*pl« 

CO  icertgoer 
con  luctor 


Newspap  m  Support  the  President's  Latin 
Ameriqan  Common  Market  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HO]  I.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


IN  THE 


Mr. 
that 

vigorous, 
director 
great  Nation 
ing  great 
policy 
this 


Pre  iident 


iff 


ef  orts 


one 
the 


3  uesday,  August  24. 1965 

PiilsCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
Johnson  is  not  only  a 
creative  and  highly  successful 
the  domestic  fortunes  of  this 
I  believe  that  he  is  show- 
skill  and  ability  in  his  foreign 
and  I  should  like  to  take 
opportunity  to  draw  attention  to 
gratifying  initiative  taken  by 

in  foreign  policy, 
at  the  White  House  the  Presi- 
the  idea  of  a  common 
our  Latin  American  neigh- 
reaffirmed  this  Nation's  com- 
»  the  AUiance  for  Progress  and 
strong  statement  of  solidarity 
southern   neighbors   in    this 


recer  t 
Presic  ent 


encorsed 
fjr 


Recently 
dent 
market 
bors;  he 
mltment 
he  Issued  la 
with   oui 
hemisphere 

The 
was 

by   dipIoAiats 
won   wel 
papers  in 
submit 
ticularly 
Presldentfs 
Island  N^wsday 
other 

York  Herjdd 
[From 

T: 


President's   excellent   statement 
enthusiastically  not  only 
from  Latin   America;    it 
d«4erved   praise   from    news- 
thls  country.    I  should  like  to 
entry  in  the  Record  two  par- 
informative  comments  on  the 
statement:  One  from  Long 
of  August  19.  and  the 
a  recent  edition  of  the  New 
Tribvme: 


accented 


fcr 


The 
upe  and 
years  ago 
in   nrugu4y 
slipped 
now  Is  on 

It  begar 
to  endure 
and 

the  Latin 
was  the 
Ing,  of 
forming 
to  unllmlt^ 


Inio 


econo:  nlc 


proi  Tarn 
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.  Eurq  tean, 
w:  lat 
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Hie 
publics 
West 
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secure,  anc 
ects   are 
rapidly 
bureaxicra^c 
It    has 
Money  is 
to  south, 
are 
of  points, 

Presiden 
nlversary 


beglnnini 


OF  TLOimA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


the  New 


York  (N.T.)  Herald  Tribune] 

AUANZA     Moves    ARZAD 


tt  ese  I 


Alllknce  for  Progress  has  had  Its  sharp 

( towns  since  It   was   established   4 

a.t  the  Punta  del  Este  conference 

It   started    off   with    a    bang, 

a  sliunp  of  disillusionment,  and 

he  upgrade. 

with  high  hopes — much  to  high 
;he  realities  of  the  political,  social, 
obstructions  in  vlrtuaUy  all  of 
Kmerlcan  Republics.    The  collapse 
In  >Tltable  coUapee  of  wishful  think- 
m-founded  paped  projects  for  trans- 
countries  from  relative  poverty 
prosperity  overnight. 

for  developing  the  Latin  Re- 
large   injections   of  American, 
.,  and  Japanese  capital  has  now 
appears  to  be  a  more  realistic, 
hence  promising  level.    The  proj- 
I  elng   sifted   and    evaluated   more 
efficiently    than    before.      The 
machine  has  been  oiled  so  that 
less    creaky    than    before. 
1  lowing  at  »  sui«  pace  from  north 
( nd  the  production  growth  figures 
g  to  move  upward  at  a  nimiber 


b<  come 


to  point  oat  that  the  flgiu-e  is  higher  for 
the  Central  American  Republics,  which  have 
established  a  common  market.  His  offer 
to  help  the  otibers  duplicate  the  miracle  of 
the  European  Common  Market  is  music  to 
Latin  ears. 

It  is  an  offer  which  can  be  realized  If  both 
parties  are  prepared  to  make  it  good.  That 
means  a  far  greater  degree  of  political  and 
social  stability  than  the  Latin  Republics  have 
produced  so  far. 


[Prom  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday,  Aug. 

19,  1965] 

A  Good  First  Step 

President  Johnson  has  thrown  his  full 
weight  behind  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
has  taken  the  first  step  toward  a  goal  long 
advocated  by  this  newspaper — a  hemispheric 
common  market.  The  President's  proposal 
Is  modest,  but  it  is  basic  to  the  development 
of  Latin  America.  He  prop>OEes  a  program, 
modeled  after  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, "for  the  production  and  trade  on  a  con- 
tinental basis  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
other  products  that  are  needed  to  increase 
agrlciiltural  production." 

The  President  seems  to  envision,  at  least 
as  a  starter,  a  purely  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic agreement,  with  Uncle  Sam  on  the 
sidelines  as  a  willing  helper.  But  If  Latin 
America  is  genuinely  to  prosper,  she  must 
eventually  become  part  of  a  larger  effort, 
one  that  includes  both  continents  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  thus  brings  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  A  hemi- 
spheric common  market  could  work  eco- 
nomic marvels. 

Mr.  Johnson's  speech  was  enthusiastically 
received.  The  slight  feeling  of  some  Latin 
American  countries  that  he  did  not  take  the 
same  interest  in  their  problems  as  his  pred- 
ecessor. President  Kennedy,  has  apparently 
been  overcome,  both  by  his  words  and  by 
his  deeds — the  latter  including  an  effort  to 
abolish  our  import  fee  on  sugar  so  the  full 
price  will  go  to  the  Latin  American  pro- 
ducers. He  has  reaffirmed  oiu:  wish  to  be 
good  and  helpful  neighbors. 


i 


Excise  Tax  Redaction 
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Johnson  chose  this  week's  an- 
the  Punta  del  Este  conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

I  or  oBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  letter 
which  I  recently  wrote  to  the  Honorable 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  concerning  the 
recently  released  Council  report  on  the 
effects  of  the  excise  tax  reduction  on  con- 
sumer prices. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  assurances 
have  now  been  given  that  the  Council 
has  decided  to  continue  its  study  well 
into  the  next  model  year.  This  action  is 
to  be  commended. 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  which 
my  office  has  been  conducting  on  excise 
taxes,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  catalog  the  price  fluctuations  on  in- 
dividual consumer  items  by  brand  name 
and  specifications  in  a  further  effort  to 
benefit  the  American  consumer. 

In  this  continuing  effort  to  assure  the 
consiuner  that  every  dollar  of  the  excise 
tax  reduction  Is  passed  on,  It  is  my  hope 


that  the  Council  of  Economic  Adviseti 
will  report  on  each  of  the  Individual  aeo* 
tlons  treated  by  the  excise  tax  reduction 
law  rather  than  choosing  Individual  sec- 
tions to  highlight. 

In  addition,  I  emphasize  in  my  letter 
the  need  to  monitor  price  increases,  such 
as  the  ones  occurring  in  the  areas  of 
sporting  goods  and  business  machine 
manufacturers  to  see  that  benefits  of  the 
excise  tax  reduction  law  are  not  negated. 
The  letter  follows: 

August  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Gardner  Acklet, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Execuive  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ackley:  It  was  with  great  in- 
terest that  I  learned  from  today's  newspaper 
of  the  results  of  the  recent  study  conducted 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  recent  excise  tax 
reduction. 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  aware  from  our 
previous  correspondence,  I  have  been  very 
gravely  concerned  with  the  economic  Impact 
of  the  excise  tax  reduction  and  the  prospects 
of  long-term  advantages  to  the  consumer.  In 
connection  with  this  matter,  my  staff  and  I 
have  carried  on  considerable  research  in 
cataloging  prices  of  items  subject  to  the  ex- 
cise tax  both  before  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation.  We  are  continuing  to 
carry  on  this  research  to  determine  the  lifs 
expectancy  of  these  economic  benefits. 

In  connection  with  the  automobile  excise 
tax  reduction,  I  must  concur  with  your  find- 
ings that  the  automobile  manufactxirere 
almost  unanimously  provided  for  a  3-percent 
posted  price  reduction  reflecting  the- 
oretically the  benefits  of  the  tax  cut.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  rememt^ered  that  the  so- 
called  manufacturers'  suggested  price  of 
automobiles  bears  very  little  relationship  to 
the  "market  value"  of  an  automobUe.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  excise  tax 
reduction  came  at  the  close  of  a  model  year 
when  automobiles  were  made  available  to 
dealers  at  discounted  rates  reflecting  the 
model  yearend.  In  this  garbled  state  of 
affairs,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  automobile  purchaser 
participated  In  the  benefits  of  the  excise  tax 
reduction. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  yotir  findings  that  the 
10-percent  retail  excise  tax  accrued  almost 
entirely  tb  the  public.  This  confirms  the  ob- 
servations which  we  made  during  our  very 
limited  and  restricted  Investigation. 

I  mxiBt  certainly  question  the  findings  of 
your  Council  with  respect  to  business  ma- 
chines and  equipment.  Prom  my  staff 
studies,  I  have  been  able  to  determine  that  in 
those  biisiness  machines  of  high  demand,  the 
manufacturers  retain  as  much  as  89  percent 
of  the  tax  reduction  as  a  result  of  recent 
price  Increases.  In  this  one  category,  the 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  Is  »75  mil- 
lion annually.  For  example,  there  is  one 
major  manufacturer  of  business  equipment 
who  now  dominates  two-thirds  of  the  sales 
market  of  business  machines  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  standard  items 
which  this  company  has  sold  to  the  Con- 
gress, they  have  absorbed  an  average  of  40 
percent  of  the  tax  cut  as  a  result  of  their 
price  increases.  One  device  followed  by 
these  manufacturers  Is  to  reduce  the  prices 
on  unwanted  items  and  Increase  prices  on 
items  of  high  demand. 

One  of  the  apparent  omissions  by  your  re- 
port is  that  it  lists  the  niunber  of  manu- 
facturers who  passed  on  the  excise  tax  cut 
but  fails  to  report  the  percentage  of  excise 
tax  cut  passed  on  to  the  consumer  or  con- 
cern itself  with  the  percentage  or  dollar  loss 
to  the  consumer  because  of  price  Increases 
which  absorbed  the  excise  tax  cut. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  on  this  cannot  be 
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-«nBidered  as  complete  untU  some  machinery 
nStbllshed  for'^a  continuing  '>^Jf»^<=* 
Sie^ect  of  the  tax  cut.  While  certain  tax 
Sjuction  benefits  may  flow  to  the  coMtunwr 
S  the  short  term,  it  is  my  belief  that  these 
l^nectB  will  not  extend  Into  the  next 
^^ere  are  strong  IndlcaUons  that  tha 
newmodels  coming  into  the  1966  model  year 
ST  wnslder  the  advisability  of  continuing 
toe  excise  tax  reduction  and  minimize  Iti 

"^tt'is  my  sincere  hope  that  your  Council 
will  consider  the  advlsabUity  of  continuing 
its  inauiry  Into  the  next  year  and  also  make 
public   the   records    which   supported    your 

report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  addiUon,  I  wish  to  reprint  in  the 
RECORD  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
M  1965.  entitled.  "Passing  on  the  Tax 
Cuts  "  The  last  paragraph  indicates  a 
thesis  which  cannot  be  emphasized  too 

greatly. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Passing  on  the  Tax  Cuts 
According  to  the  second  report  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  about  t^[ee- 
fourths  of  the  $1.75-bUlion  reduction  In  Fed- 
oal  excise  taxes  is  being  passed  on  to  con- 
gumers  through  lower  retail  prices.  In  ac- 
cordance with  expectations,  Goverment  sur- 
veys indicate  that  virtually  all  dealers  low- 
ered their  prices  on  new  cars.  But  elsewhere, 
compUance  with  the  wishes  of  the  White 
House  was  somewhat  spotty.  In  the  markets 
for  refrigerators  and  freezers,  35  percent  or 
the  dealers  failed  to  make  any  price  cuts, 
and  the  figure  for  noncomplsring  dealers  in 
cooking  ranges  was  45  percent. 

It  may  be  that  many  dealers  in  household 
K>pUances  are  awaiting  manufacturers'  new 
list  prices  before  taking  action,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  price 
cuts  will  be  smaU  in  markets  where  dls- 
oovmting  is  widespread.  Auto  dealers,  by  v^ 
tue  of  market  power,  exert  a  greater  contrw 
over  prices  and  net  profit  margins  than  the 
more  numerous  dealers  in  household  ap- 
Idiances.  With  attractive  profit  margins  and 
the  white  heat  of  pubUclty.  the  price  <rf  new 
aatoe,  although  not  for  optional  equipmait, 
were  uniformly  reduced.  Resistance  Is 
greater  in  markets  where  retail  margins  are 
alim.  but  It  might  well  be  broken  down  by 
the  Intcnaiflcation  of  competition. 

Retail  dealers  cannot,  of  course,  be  forced 
to  pass  on  the  excise  tax  cuts  to  consumers. 
But  their  voltmtary  compliance  may  assume 
greater  importance  over  the  next  4  years  in 
which  addlticmal  excise  tax  redxictions  are 
schedTiled.  For  if  an  Intensification  of  hoa- 
tillties  In  South  Vietnam  leads  to  sharp  in- 
erease  In  defense  spending,  compliance  in 
passing  on  the  excise  tax  cuts  will  be  essen- 
tial in  the  effort  to  check  inflation. 


Using  Economic  Power  To  Halt  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  19,  1965,  columnist  David  Law- 
rence in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
presented  a  number  of  cogent  arguments 
on  the  use  of  economic  power  to  halt  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 


We  must  oMMtantly  seek,  ways  to  pre- 
vent increased  eatuatties  and  shorten  the 
war.  One  obvloualy  ImpMtani  conaid- 
eraUon  miwt  be  the  eoonomlc  factors  for 
North  Vietnam's  war  effort  descends  ex- 
tensively on  exports.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  reducing  the  flow  of  goods 
to  North  Vietnam  would  help  aignlfl- 
cantly  in  reducing  the  Communist  war 
capability.  ,      _ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Lawrence's  article : 

Using  Economic  Power  To  Halt  War 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  veterans  who  have  served  In  three 
major  wars  In  the  last  half  century  are  well 
aware  of  the  hardshipe  of  war,  yet  they  are 
not  pacifists.  They  do  not  favor  the  surren- 
der of  principle,  because  they  know  that  wars 
too  often  come  as  the  result  of  appeasement. 
Mingling  with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
last  Monday  at  their  66th  national  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  one  was  Impressed  by  the 
support  that  they  give  to  the  American  posi- 
tion In  the  Vietnam  war— a  fight  for  a  great 
principle. 

ThU  correspondent  does  not  make  public 
speeches,  but  in  accepting  an  award  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  he  addressed 
the  members  on  the  subject  of  "International 
cooperation"  and  particularly  cited  economic 
power  as  a  means  of  helping  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  explaining 
this  very  point: 

"Perhaps  the  leastused  power  to  prevent 
war  is  economic  power.  Prior  to  World  War 
n,  attempts  were  made  to  put  an  economic 
embargo  on  trade  with  certain  countries, 
but  the  Western  alUes  did  not  cooperate 
with  each  other.  Today  every  nation  goes 
its  own  way  seeking  trade  In  pursiUt  of  the 
dollar  or  the  po\ind  or  the  peso  or  the  franc, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  not  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  It  is  international  an- 
archy. 

"If  the  United  States  has  a  Jxist  cause,  then 
why  should  not  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  support  it?  And  if  the  only  way  to 
bring  another  nation  to  terms  is  to  impose 
an  economic  embargo  so  that  its  trade  will  be 
disrupted  and  It  wUl  not  receive  econcxnlc 
aid  from  outside,  th«i  why  should  not  those 
who  say  they  are  sympathetic  with  our  cause 
rnaiTitittn  their  alliance  with  us  and  actually 
cooperate  on  economic  embargoes? 

"We  need  to  convince  other  nations — the 
free  peoples  who  think  as  we  do— that  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  fluting  is  Just  as 
important  to  them  a»  it  U  to  us.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  disheartening  for  the  United 
States  to  be  sacrificing  the  lives  of  its  own 
boys  whUe  the  aUied  countries,  whose  inter- 
ests are  so  often  aided  by  xis,  adopt  a  course 
which  amounts  to  helping  our  enemies. 

"We  approve  the  idea  of  international 
discussion  In  any  forum.  Including  that  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Nations.  But  it  Is 
more  Important  that  the  major  nations  of 
the  world  shall  take  collective  action  as  pro- 
vided in  the  UJJ.  Charter  itself.  It  does  not 
always  have  to  be  military  action,  but  it 
certainly  requires  economic  cooperation. 

•But  while  more  than  150.000  Americans 
are  flghtir^  or  are  about  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 
we  have  not  declared  formally  a  state  of 
war."  If  we  did.  then,  under  the  inter- 
national law,  other  nations  would  be  re- 
quired to  respect  our  request  that  no 
economic  aid  be  given  to  North  Viet- 
nam— our  enemy  In  the  battle — and  its  co- 
belligerent.  Red  China.  International  law 
is  firm  on  that  point  It  is  not  con- 
sidered legal  to  trade  with  any  belligerent 
power  without  subjecting  such  trade  to 
seizure  through  the  interposition  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  force.  Internationr^l  law 
does  not  uphold  the  right  of  any  country  to 


ship    contraband    goods    to    a    belligerent 
power. 

"The  people  of  the  alUed  countries  do  not 
seem  much  concerned.    Yet,  we  have  sacrl- 
ficed  the  Uves  of  oxir  own  young  men  to 
preserve  freedom  in  these  same  nations,  too. 
Today  we  are  risking  the  Uves  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americana  in  Vietnam,  and  it 
iB  essential  that  oxir  friends  In  the  allied 
govemmento  take  a  firm  stand  along  with  us 
and  refrain  from  trading  with  the  enemy.' 
One  objection  being  raised  to  the  declara- 
tion of  "a  state  of  war"  Is  that  hostilities 
would  be  expected  against  Red  China-    But 
this  is  not  necessarily  so,  as  an  embargo  on 
arms  shipments  can  be   Imposed  around  a 
covmtry  which  Is  the  scene  of  a  war  without 
involving  any  use  of  force  outside  the  area 
except  to  seize  or  turn  back  shipments  of 
arms  and  military  supplies. 

Speaking  of  the  human  sacrifices  Involved 
in  war  Vice  President  Homphrkt,  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  VFW  convention  on 
Monday,  made  the  foUowlng  statement, 
which  had  had  little.  If  any,  public  attention 
throughout  the  covmtry: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  Army  since  1961 
has  suffered  25,000  dead  and  61.000  woimd- 
ed— greater  losses,  in  proportion  to  pc^uU- 
tion,  than  we  suffered  In  aU  of  World  War 
n;  10  times  our  losses  In  the  Korean  war. 

■The  South  Vietnamese  people,  last  year 
alone,  lost  436  local  officials  to  assassination, 
lost  another  1.100  officials  to  kidnaping  and 
an  unknovra  fate,  lost  11.000  civilians  to 
murder,  kidnaping,  and  forced  labor— tout.  In 
face  of  intimidation,  turned  out  to  vote  In 
recent  elections  In  far  higher  percentage* 
than  we  usuaUy  reach  in  o\ir  own  American 
elections." 


Voice  for  Cities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pkhnstLiVaxia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Auffust  24. 1965 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
final  action  expected  soon  In  the  Con- 
gress on  legislation  establishing  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  I  call  the  attention 
(A  House  Members  to  an  editorial  pub- 
Ushed  August  13  In  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette: 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Poet-Gazet  te      , 
Aug.  13. 19651 

VOICK   FOB    CilUUb 

City  dwellers  are  about  to  attain  in  the 
Federal  Government  the  kind  of  special  rep- 
resentation that  rxiral  residents  have  enjoyed 
fM-  103  years.  It  was  in  1862  that  Congress 
created  the  Department  o*  Agriculture:  in 
1889  the  departmental  head  became  the 
Secretary  of  Agrictiltttre  and  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet. 

This  week  the  Senate,  following  the  lead 
of  the  House,  approved  a  bUl  to  set  up  a  n«w 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develojy- 
ment.  Though  the  bUl  would  create  no  new 
Federal  programs,  it  would  bring  the  new 
Kovemmental  emphasis  to  bear  on  tirhan 
problems  by  consolidating  within  one  de- 
partment various  programs,  such  as  boosing 
and  mass  transit  aid.  now  scattered  throu^ 
tiie  Federal  establishment.  The  new  Depart- 
ment would  prcqxjse  poUcies  dealing  wltH  ttie 
development  erf  metropolitan  areas  and  offer 
technical  assistance  to  States,  eJties  and 
counties. 

Because  of  a  Senate  amendment  desigiMd 
to  preserve  the  status  and  funettona  of  tba 
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Administration  as.  an  agency 
new  Department,  a  conference 
irlll  probably  have  to  resolve  Sen- 
lifferences  before  the  legislation 
approved.    Within  a  shc»t  time. 
Ffresident  Johnson  Is  expected  to 
Cabinet  member  whose  Depart- 
,  in  his  words,  provide  "a  focal 
and  innovation  and  Imag- 
the  problems  of  our  cities." 
in   the  Government   will  rep- 
come  recognition  of  the  changing 
American  society. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUoroBxiA 
IN  THE  dOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  esday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  CCiHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  to  d  ssent  and  protest  is  a  funda- 
mental guarantee  of  our  democracy.  It 
ts  a  right  which  must  be  cherished  and 
safeguard!  d,  but  it  is  also  a  right  which 
must  be  e:  ereised  responsibly. 

One  of  t  le  consequences  of  irresponsi- 
ble protest,  aijd  certainly  some  of  the 
Vietnam  iemonstrations,  though  cer- 
tainly not  all.  fall  in  this  category.  Is 
wen  lllus  rated  in  the  interpretation 
given  by  tl  le  North  Vietnamese  radio  and 
press.  The  Washington  Post  on  August 
19  reprlnt<  d  one  exeunple  of  how  some  of 
the  recen;  demonstrations  have  been 
construed  by  North  Vietnam  and  I  in- 
clude this  article  for  our  colleagues'  in- 
formation and  attention: 

Hako  :'b  Vntsioi*  or  U.S.  Peotests 


tie 


impo  "tance 

bee  LXise 

ttie 
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Reprinted  below  Is  an  account  of 
United  States  printed  in  Nhan 
and  broadcast  over  Hanoi  VNA. 
must  be  attached  to  such 
the  North  Vietnam  govem- 
Natlonal  Liberation  Front  are 
American  opinion  will  force 
policy  and  compel  withdrawal 
Vietnam.) 
of  American  youths  have  pre- 
I  hip   from    carrying   weapons   to 
Vietnam.    Hundreds     ot     American 
deo  Lonstrated  with  mourning  arms, 
i  jnerlcan  youths  have  fasted   to 
the     n.S.     nillng     circles. 
Into    Johnson's    residence    de- 
the  UJ3.  President  end  the  ag- 
in Vietnam. 

.  as  weU  as  the  participation  of 
thousands  of  American  students 
In  the  teach-in  held  In  n.S.  unl- 
protest   the  U.S.   Governments' 
etnam.  {xt^ve  that  many  Amerl- 
md  people  have  realized  the  serl- 
Impoeed  on  them  by  the  ag- 
in Vietnam. 

also  realized  that  such  a  sltua- 
them  to  struggle  for  self -de- 
safeguard  justice,  freedom,  and 
bonor  of  the  United  States. 
CTjS.  authorities  have  been  inten- 
ezpandlng  the  war  in  defiance 
people's  genuine  aspirations 
aroused  a  strong  wave  of  pro- 
the     latter.    Demonstrations 
after  another  against  the  re- 
warllke  policy  of  the  U.S.  au- 


Immedlately  after  U.S.  Presl- 
made  public  the  U.S.  Govern- 
to  dispatch  additional  U.S. 
Yletnam.  400  American  peo- 


ple, who  ranged  In  age  £rt3m  carrlage-bome 
infants  to  gray-haired  matrons,  staged  a  stir- 
ring ,  demoDstratlaa  In  New  York  to  pro- 
test against  the  criminal  declsUm  of  the  UJ3. 
Government. 

Many  American  youtlu  burned  their  draft 
cards  in  front  of  recruiting  booths. 

On  July  31.  niunerous  American  youths  In 
the  same  city  again  demonstrated  before  the 
recruiting  booth  to  protest  against  Johnson's 
decision  of  an  additional  troop  dispatch  to 
South  Vietnam. 

On  Augrust  5,  hundreds  of  youths  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  demonstrated  at  the  Santa 
Fe  railway  station,  holding  placards  urging 
an  end  to  the  piratical  war.  When  a  train 
carrying  U.S.  troops  to  South  Vietnam 
moved  by,  the  demonstrators  put  a  placard 
across  the  rail  reading  "Stop  the  war 
machine." 

On  August  6,  more  than  3,000  Americans  in 
Berkeley  again  held  a  stirring  demonstra- 
tion In  strong  protest  against  Johnson.  The 
demonstrators  carried  with  them  streamers 
bearing  slogans  In  protest  against  the  aggres- 
sive war  In  Vietnam  and  sat  down  on  the 
rails  to  prevent  a  train  from  carrying  U.S. 
troops  to  South  Vietnam.  On  the  night  of 
the  same  day,  more  than  100  American 
people  staged  another  demonstration  at  a  B- 
52  base  in  Ohio  in  protest  against  the  John- 
son government.  Also  on  August  6  many 
other  demonstrations  broke  out  in  Washing- 
ton and  other  places  Involving  American 
students,  youth,  and  other  people  to  protest 
against  the  Johnson  administration's  acts 
of  war  Intensification  In  Vietnam. 

The  repeated  demonstrations  which  broke 
out  in  the  past  few  days  in  the  United  States 
just  after  U.S.  President  Johnson  announced 
the  decision  to  send  another  50.000  U.S. 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  pointed  to  the  high 
indignation  and  the  spirit  of  resolute  strug- 
gle of  the  American  people  In  face  of  the 
U.S.  Imperialist's  criminal  acts.  The  U^S. 
ruling  circles  are  seeking  ways  to  repress  the 
American  people's  struggle.  They  sent  UJ3. 
police  to  savagely  suppress  the  demonstra- 
tors. They  have  also  enacted  a  draft  law 
Imposing  Imprisonment  and  fines  on  those 
youths  who  refuse  to  Join  the  Army.  Re- 
sorting to  such  fascist  measvu-es,  the  U.S. 
ruling  circles  have  shown  their  fright  In  the 
face  of  the  protest  movement  which  is  rising 
in  the  United  States  against  the  aggressive 
war.  But  certainly  they  cannot  prevent  that 
movement  from  developing  in  the  present 
world  situation,  any  aggressive  war  will  lead 
to  a  protest  movement  In  the  imperialist 
country  which  launches  the  war. 

To  defend  their  sons,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands and  the  peaceful  life  of  their  families, 
the  American  people  cannot  but  resolutely 
struggle  against  the  U.S.  Imperialist  aggres- 
sors and  warmongers,  who  are  driving  the 
American  youth  to  die  for  their  dirty  purpose 
and  sowing  mournings  among  the  American 
people. 


Situation  of  Hungarians  in  Romania 


j  SPEECH 

'  OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

I  or  C&LIrOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  m£uiy  times  has  ex- 
pressed this  country's  determination  to 
continue  the  battle  for  freedom  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  And  his  words  have 
been  carried  around  the  world.  But  we 
hear  little  al>out  this  administration's 
Intentions  regarding  the  captive  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  who  equally  are  vic- 


tims of  Conununlst  oppression.  I  have 
in  mind,  particularly,  the  oppression  of 
the  human  rights  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Saxon  minorities  in  Rumania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  a  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  459)  condemning  u 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  discrimination.  So  far,  no 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  and  the 
session  now  Is  drawing  to  a  close. 

I  submit  this  is  no  partisan  issue.  We 
have  shown  our  hand  In  Vietnam.  The 
whole  world  knows  where  we  stand,  or 
should  know.  Yet  we  give  every  appear- 
ance of  having  acquiesced  In  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  captive  peoples  of  Commu- 
nist Europe. 

The  fact  there  Is  no  actual  combat 
there  does  not  absolve  us  from  clearly 
and  forthrlghtly  reminding  the  world 
tfat  Communist  imperialism  has  its  ten- 
tacles in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  this  Congress  does 
not  adjourn  without  favorable  action  on 
this  resolution  to  condemn  the  Commu- 
nist oppression  of  minorities  In  Rumania 
and  to  urge  the  President  to  make  ap- 
propriate overtures  to  the  Rumanian 
Government  to  help  bring  relief  to  these 
minorities. 


National  Dmm  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   ICABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  past  week  has  been  a  time  designated 
for  special  emphasis  on  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  the  thousands  par- 
ticipating in  the  activities  of  America's 
vigorous  drum  corps.  This  year's  Na- 
tional I>rum  Corps  Week  has  been  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  many  out- 
standing yoimg  pe<vle  and  adults  who 
have  put  so  much  time,  dedication,  an 
energy  into  these  colorful,  well-trained 
units. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  pa- 
rade or  public  event  without  the  spirited 
pageantry  and  stirring  music  which 
these  groups  contribute.  Yet,  few  of  us 
have  stopped  to  consider  the  many  hours 
of  practice,  private  initiative,  and  or- 
ganization that  have  made  our  enjoy- 
ment possible. 

Private  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  as  well  as  civic  minded  citi- 
zens and  Interested  i>arents  across  the 
country  are  donating  their  time, 
finances,  and  enthusiasm  to  this  whole- 
some activity.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  people  are  giving  many  extra- 
curricular hours  to  the  practice  and  drill 
which  make  precision  units  possible.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  3  million 
people,  l)oth  young  and  old,  now  com- 
pete annually  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  the  growing  number  of  drum 
and  bugle  corps  competitions. 

As  a  youth  activity,  drum  corps  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  our  young 
people  to  engage  in  an  exciting  and 
challenging  project  of  action,  music,  and 
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dose  camaraderie.  It  offers  them  also 
Stovaluable  opportunity  for  character 
Jrowth.  The  discipline,  pride  in  accom- 
SSment,  personal  reliability  and  coop- 
?Si  n^e^ary  to  a  unit  have  help^ 
5^ny  of  our  youth  refrain  from  less 
wholesome  pursuits. 

But  our  Nation's  drum  corps  do  naore 
than  contribute  to  the  development  of 
thS  toectly  involved.    They  are  an  in- 
vaSble  enrichment  to  our  national  Me. 
The  brilUantly  uniformed  corps  of  to- 
day have  evolved  from  the  pages  of  his- 
to^  which  tell  of  the  birth  and  growth 
S  a  great  nation,  a  nation  concaved  In 
Sjo^y  and  dedicated  to  the  dignity  and 
^ity  of   every  humMi   being.     The 
roUtog  cadence  of  the  drum,  used  for 
J«ituries  for  military  signals  on  the  field 
of  battle,  remind  us  of  our  hard  earned 
heritage  of  freedom. 

ThVdrum  corps  inspire  in  the  wateh- 
ing  audience  a  sense  of  wholesome  pa- 
Stotism.  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
our  past.    And  in  an  age  of  uncertainty 
and  frequent  frustrations  it  is  important 
we  be  reminded  of  the  aspuraUons,  ideals, 
and  courage  which  have  bufit  America. 
I  congratulate  and  commend  ^tho^ 
who  are  a  part  of  this  activity.    Though 
appreciation    is    not    expressed    often 
enough,  the  effort  and  contribution  be- 
ing made  is  well  recognized,  and  thenow 
amiual    National    Drum    Corps    Week 
should  help  to  give  added  emphasis  and 
community  support  to  your  continuing 
effort.  ^^^^^^_^___ 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  In- 
augurates Institute  for  Latin  American 
Integration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEBHAS 

OF   tNDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 


Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  today.  August 
24,  1965,  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  is 
inaugurating  its  Institute  for  Latin 
American  Integration. 

I  am  confident  that  we  In  the  United 
States  are  gratified  to  see  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  move  toward  a  more 
integrated  economy  and  I  am  therefore 
pleased  to  call  the  establishment  of  this 
Institute  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Bank  To  Inaugtjrate  iNsnTUTE  for  Latin 

Amoucan  Integration 
The  Inter-American  Development  Baxik  to- 
day announced  that  its  Institute  f or  Lat  n 
American  Integration  will  be  Inaugurated  in 
Buenoe  Aires  on  August  24.  ^   j„  ,„ 

The  Institute,  the  first  center  of  study  In 
Latin  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
analysis  of  the  problems  related  to  the  m- 
tegratlon  of  the  region,  was  established  un- 
der the  auspices  and  wUl  operate  as  a  unit 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

It  wlU  concentrate  on  the  systematic  study 
of  the  process  of  regional  integration  In  Its 
economic,  technical,  legal  and  Institutional 
aspect*,  and  to  the  training  of  the  technlMl 
personnel  in  this  field.    Its  specific  acttvlttM 


will  includa  the  training  d  offldato.  the  of 
ferlng  at  InrtructUm  at  the  port-graduata 
level   the  pertomoance  oC  reeearch.  the  pro- 
TlBlon  of  advlaory  services  and  the  dlesemlna- 
tion  al  research  reeulte  and  studies. 

Participating  In  the  Inaugural  ceremony 
wUl  he  Arturo  nUa,  President  of  Argentina, 
and  other  high  Argentine  Government  offl- 
cials;  Felipe  Herrera.  president  of  the  banK, 
and  the  membera  of  the  Institute's  consul- 
tative oouncU,  Its  president  and  its  director. 
The  consultative  council  Is  composed  or 
Roberto    de    Olivelra    Campos.    Minister    of 
Planning  of  Brazil;  HoUls  B.  Chenery,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Panel  of  Nine  and  professor  of 
economics   at  Harvard   University;    Ro^rlgo 
•G6mez,   general   manager  of   the   Banic  ox 
Mexico;  Enrique  Iglesias,  technical  secretary 
of  the  Investment  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission  of  Uruguay;  Luis  Manuel 
Pefialver.  president  of  the  Unlversldad  de 
Oriente    of    Venezuela;     Roberto    Ramirez, 
president  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Honduras, 
and  Javier  Silva.  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 

The  president  of  the  institute  and  of  the 
consultaUve  council  U  Julio  C.  Rodriguez 
Arias,  an  Argentine  university  professor.  The 
director  Is  Gustavo  Lagos,  who  prevloualy 
was  in  charge  of  the  training  unit  at  the 
bank   head  quartos.  _4„  », 

The  Institute's  training  activities  will  be 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  officials,  tech- 
nicians and  leaders  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  and  of  unl verity  graduates  on  sub- 
lects  of  regional  Integration.  The  Institute 
txpects  to  train  between  150  and  200  people 
aimuaUy,  both  through  lt«  formal  program 
for  officials  and  postgraduate  studenU  as 
weU  as  through  special  seminars  for  leaders. 

Research  activities  will  include  the  col- 
lection of  information  on  integration  move- 
ments in  other  worid  regions  and  its  evalua- 
tion from  a  Latin  American  perspective;  the 
collection  of  inf{»matlonal  material  and  data 
of  other  Latin  American  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions relating  to  Integration  and,  on  ttiese 
bases,  the  study  of  the  various  aspects  of 
Latin  American  Integration. 

The  Informational  program  wUl  be  carried 
out  through  the  pubUcation  of  the  Institute  s 
research  results,  courses  and  studies,  as  weu 
as  through  conferences  and  roundtable  dis- 
cussions. In  addition,  the  Institute  will  have 
a  library  specialized  In  the  field  of  integra- 

The  programs  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Institute's  permanent  personnel,  by  grwips 
of  experts  especially  engaged,  by  indlvldiiai 
speclaltets  hired  for  specific  studies,  and  by 
visiting  professors  and  lecturers. 

The  Institute  Is  financed  by  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  and  by  special  contributions 
of  the  member  cotmtries.  Argentina,  the 
host  country.  h«»  provided  the  buUdlng 
where  the  unit  operates  and  pays  for  the 
aervlces  of  the  local  administrative  personnel. 


The  New  Puerto  Rican  Migrant 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVTES 

Tuesday,  Auffust  24, 1965 


Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  foUowlng  article  by  Ruth  Gryber 
from  the  August  21.  1965,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  a  misunder- 
standing exists  about  the  nature  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  migration  to  the  United 


States,  both  in  New  York  and  in  Puerto 
Rico   Itself.    Tills   migration  has  now 
assumed  a  recognizable  pattern.    Young 
people  are  migrating  to  New  York  In 
search   of   work,    and   old   peoide   are 
returning    to    the   Island.    Ttwee   who 
return  are  changing  conditions  In  Puerto 
Rico.    They  come  back  with  new  tUSis 
and  education,  and  are  helping  to  trans- 
form the  island  into  a  modem  industrial 
society.    New  York  serves  as  a  kind  of 
Peace  Corps  training  ground  for  young 
Puerto  Ricans  who  wiU  take  back  the 
advantages    of    their    experience    with 

them.  ..  X     .1    1 

New  York  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  new  migrants  who  will  l>e  arriv- 
ing. It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 
better  understanding  of  this  mlgratiwi, 
and  the  benefit  which  it  has  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  article  follows: 

The  New  Pui»to  Rican  Mioeant 
(ByRuthOruber) 
San  Juan.— On  opening  day  of  Operation 
Head  Start  In  San  Juan,  a  4-year-otd  boy 
entered  a  schoolroom  In  the  ocean  tratit 
slums  (rf  La  Pcrla.  He  was  stark  nAked  with 
a  notebook  and  a  pencil  under  his  arm. 

No  one  laughed,  for  in  a  sense  he  wa«  a 
symbol  of  Puerto  Rico  today.  Charming 
and  innocent  in  a  tropical  garden  d  para- 
dise. Too  poor  for  flgleaves  or  shoes.  But 
the  notebook  and  the  pencil.  With  these. 
you  could  climb  out  of  poverty. 

Operation  Head  Start  began  early  In  June 
and  has  already  finished  Its  llr«t  8  weeks 
in  Puerto  Rico.  In  all  17,414  children  be- 
gan the  process  of  leiamlng  to  play  and  talk 
together;  they  look  In  mirrors  and  dis- 
covered themselves;  doctors  and  dentists 
and  psychiatrists  examine  them;  many  were 
given  free  lunch.  n.^^ 

The  children  were  heartbroken  ^len  Oper- 
ation Head  Start  shut  down  In  Puerto  Rico 
at  the  end  of  July,  not  to  reopen  again  ointil 
the  winter.  On  the  last  day,  they  crowded 
aroiuKi  asking  questions. 

"Teacher,  where  are  we  going  to  eat  on 
Monday?" 

"Teacher,  tell  me  who  Is  going  to  teU  us 

stories?"  ^    ,     ^ 

"Teacher,  please  don't  take  the  food  away. 
Though  no  one  Is  actually  starving  on  the 
Island,  there  is  stiU  large-scale  poverty.  The 
island  has  been  fighting  Its  own  war  against 
poverty  since  1940  when  Opoation  Bootstrap 
began.  And  though  It  has  won  spectacular 
battles— Puerto  Rloo  is  on  the  whole  a  fan- 
tastic success  story— the  end  of  poverty  is  no- 
where in  sight. 

The  search  for  Jobs  to  allevUte  poverty  Is 
still  one  of  the  majM"  factors  In  the  Increasing 
migration  to  New  York  and  the  mainland,  a 
migration  which  is  as  unknown  and  mis- 
understood in  Puerto  Rica  Itself  as  It  Is  in 
New  York- 

"They're  coming  htMne,"  everyone  tells 
you  "There's  no  more  migration  to  the 
States."  Por  some,  it's  a  healthy  return; 
for  others  it's  almost  a  neurotic  cwnpulsion. 
The  Puerto  Ricans  all  want  to  come  home. 
Even  those  who  know  vaguely  that  Puerto 
Ricans  are  still  leaving,  do  not  realize  that 
the  migration  has  taken  on  a  definite  recog- 
nizable pattern. 

Young  people  are  leaving  the  isUnd  look- 
ing for  work. 

Older  people  are  returning. 
The  young  people  are  a  Uttie  better  edu- 
cated  than  the  migrants  who  left  10  years 
ago  The  schools  here  have  done  a  Job;  the 
youngsters  know  a  Uttie  more  English;  some 
have  even  attended  high  schooL 

The    retumeee    have    acquired    training. 
Snglish.  skills,  and  some  moaej. 
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people  return,  there  will  prob- 
Puerto  Ricans  on  New  York's 
and  since  the  young  are  for  the 
healthy  and  ambitious  for  work, 
probably  be  fewer  Puerto  Ricans 

and  the  hospitals, 
xmvlnced  the  migration  to  the 
and  eq>eclally  to  New  York,  will 
even  more  than  it  is  now. 
few  years,"  Hubert  C.  Barton,  Jr. 
Sarton.  who  was  one  of  the  origi- 
of  Operation  Bootstrap  and  is 
of  the  Office  at  Economic 
the  Puerto  Rico  House  of  Repre- 
is  making  a  study  of  migration 


fill' 


c  a 


in  the  white  capitol  building 
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In^avaslng,  for  tour  major  reksons: 
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now  young  men  and  women  who 
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Washington  recently  will  Ofeate 
the  mainland.  ^ 

population  pressures  are  still  in- 
We  still  have  roughly  100,000  un- 
and      200,000      under-employed 
work  less  than  36  hours  a  week, 
stimulates  migration.    If  the  war 
is  escalated  and  nK>re  men  are 
kept  in  ^e  service,  there  will  be 
migration  of  the  labor  force 
Rico." 
rhat  New  York  must  be  aware  of. 
migration,  and  a  healthy  one. 
it  is  a  naked  boy  with  a  notebook 
under  his  arm. 
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m  THE  bonss  of  representatives 

7  uesday,  Auoust  24, 1965 

Mr.  y/  NIK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  liat  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  bod;  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
HoncM-ablb  Francis  Keppel,  n.S.  Com- 


missioner of  Education,  who  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  the  revolution  now  oc- 
curring in  the  field  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  His  speech  was  delivered 
to  the  49th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers — 
AFL-CIO — in  Los  Angeles  on  August  23, 
1965. 

In  this  speech,  Commissioner  Keppel 
wisely  points  to  the  need  of  attracting 
young,  vital  college  students  of  today  into 
the  teaching  profession.  He  spetiks  at 
length  of  the  Teacher  Corps  and  the 
teacher  fellowship  program  as  a  means  of 
implementing  this  goal. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  passages  in 
which  the  Commissioner  deaJs  with  the 
problems  of  shoddy  school  background 
and  E>oor  academic  environment  from 
which  so  many  young  students  in  the 
United  States  are  now  suffering.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  this  body  this 
excellent  speech  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Francis  Keppel. 

The  speech  follows : 

Let   Us   Keep   the   Schools   Open 

( An  address  by  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing, at  a  moment  when  all  the  alert  signs 
are  posted  for  American  education.  For 
America's  schools  the  time  for  daydream- 
ing and  nodding  through  the  responsibility 
of  being  an  educator  is  over,  if  It  ever  existed. 
We  are  entering  a  period  now  when  we  are 
not  only  forced  to  be  alert  and  urgently  re- 
sponsive but  are  actually  xuider  tension  for 
accomplishment. 

For  a  hundred  years,  educators  have  asked 
that  the  public  and  the  Government  look 
our  way,  that  somebody  pay  attention  to  us. 
Well,  that  wish  has  been  granted. 

Parents  are  looking  at  the  schools,  and  in 
many  of  oiu*  great  metropolitan  centers  they 
do  not  like  what  they  see. 

Government  is  looking  our  way  and  is 
demanding — and  paying  for,  I  might  add — a 
revitalized  way  of  educating  our  people. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  world — men  and 
women  of  more  than  one  hundred  nations — 
also  are  looking  our  way.  They  are  coming 
here  by  the  thousands  to  see  how  America 
runs  its  schools.  Many  of  these  visitors  are 
amazed  and  delighted  by  what  they  see — and 
many  others  arntightfully  disappointed. 

And  we  must  face  the  fact  that  education 
and  the  people  who  call  it  their  profession 
have  not  been  as  successful  as  the  Nation 
wants  and  needs  us  to  be. 

An  ex-teacher  from  Texas,  our  President, 
has  given  to  education  a  sweeping  mandate 
to  get  going  and  do  a  better  Job.  Some  of 
you  were  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education  last  month  and  heard  the  Presi- 
dent tell  us  bluntly  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  have  America  fail  again  in  its  duties 
toward  Its  young. 

It  is  possible.  I  suppose,  that  the  faint- 
hearted could  Judge  from  such  a  statement 
that  education  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
stay  away  from.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sailor's 
snug  harbor  today.  But  thank  heaven  there 
are  also  those  who  would  conclude  that,  de- 
spite Its  upheavals — indeed,  because  of 
them — they  can  now  turn  to  teaching, 
gladly  and  enthusiastically.  They  see  edu- 
cation not  with  despair  but  encouragement, 
not  with  fear  of  change  but  zest  for  the 
challenge. 

You  in  this  audience  know  of  the  failures 
in  our  system.  But  through  such  efforts  as 
the  APT's  own  effective  schools  program  and 
many  other  attempts  at  bringing  quality 
education  to  our  children,  you  also  know 
that  failure  can  be  erased  and  at  least  the 
hope  for  success — if  not  success  itself — can 


be  achieved  even  in  our  most  depressed  and 
deprived  schools. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  speak  of  our  sh(»t- 
oomlngs.  I  ask  that  you  not  shrink  from 
the  discussion  of  them  either.  There  are 
those  in  education  who  will  listen.  The; 
will  act  as  we  ourselves  too  often  have  failed 
to  act.  They  wUl  understand  as  we  too 
often  have  failed  to  understand. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  imaginary  figures. 
I  am  speaking — among  others — of  those  edu- 
cators-to-be who  may  not  yet  be  fully  certi- 
fied but  are  soon  to  come  into  the  ranks  of 
teaching.  I  am  speaking  of  those  students 
who  speak  out  on  a  variety  of  issues  and  who 
are  vitally,  vigorously,  and  sometimes  bril- 
liantly aware  of  the  meaning  of  academic 
freedom. 

I  want  some  of  them  in  our  Nation's  class- 
rooms. 

I  am  speaking  of  those  young  people  who 
have  marched  in  the  hot  sun  of  a  southern 
highway  because  the  liberties  of  a  fellow 
citizen  were  abridged. 

I  want  some  of  them  in  our  classrooms. 

We  are  now  opening  the  doors  of  our 
schools  to  new,  young,  dedicated  teachers. 
By  now  you  are  doubtless  well  aware  of  the 
proposed  Teacher  Corps  and  its  promise.  It 
is  an  instrument  of  hope  and  challenge.  It 
also  represents  the  shortest  distance  between 
idealism  and  reality,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
distance  the  best  of  teachers  want  to  travel. 

Too  few  of  us  have  seen  them  come  into 
your  schools,  bringing  with  them  a  new  spirit 
and  a  new  impatience.  They  will  not  fit  into 
the  harnesses  of  smugness  or  rigidity  or  com- 
placency. Today's  potential  teacher — today's 
college  student — the  one  we  want  for  the 
classroom — is  not  the  kind  of  teacher  that  is 
stamped  out  like  a  plastic  toy.  At  least,  that 
is  not  the  kind  of  teacher  we  want  nor  the 
kind  the  Nation  needs.  We  foresee  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  the  teacher  fellowship 
program  will  shorten  the  time  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  intentions  of  a  teacher  to 
serve  in  the  tough  and  challenging  places  and 
his  actual  day  of  service. 

New  programs  such  as  these  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  undergo  a  testing  period.  Your 
union  leadership  has  already  expressed  a 
willingness  to  pitch  in  and  help  move  them 
ahead  Just  as  quickly  and  as  smoothly  as 
possible.  All  of  us  in  education  are  grateful 
for  this  support.  I  hope  each  of  you  here  will 
Join  in  that  effort  and  wiU,  in  turn,  carry 
the  message  back  to  your  locals  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  have  had  enough 
of  failures  In  education.  We  want  success. 
You  want  success.  And  we  know  how  to 
get  it. 

When  I  speak  of  success,  I  do  not  have  in 
mind  the  amassing  of  a  bigger  budget  for 
the  OlBce  of  Education.  Money  is  needed, 
but  money  itself  does  not  assure  success  in 
education.  Success  for  us  is  the  creative 
meeting  of  students  and  teachers.  It  Is  the 
act  of  learning  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  joy 
and  adventure. 

Success  In  education  is  not  measured  at 
cost  plus  6  percent,  with  an  extra  dividend 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  ,  We  take  every 
penny  we  can  get  and  spend  it  all.  We  do 
this  as  wisely  as  we  can — knowing  that  get- 
ting and  spending  money  is  a  grave  respon- 
sibility, but  by  no  means  the  gravest. 

Our  basic  concern  is  that  a  child  moves 
forward  and  learns,  that  he  grows  into  adult- 
hood with  dignity  and  all  the  knowledge  he 
can  handle  for  his  working  life  and  his  lei- 
sure-time life. 

This  Is  a  major  responsibility  of  ours. 
This  Is  the  core  of  our  success  or  failure. 
And  I  believe  it  calls  upon  every  ounce  of 
energy  that  is  in  the  teaching  profession 
today — every  fine  idea,  every  sharp  mind, 
every  willing  heart  and  head  in  education. 
Teacher,  administrator,  school  board  mem- 
ber,   parent — everyone   is   needed   now   and 
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,„-ded  fully  in  order  to  make  learning  a 
!!!Sfui  experience  in  the  United  States. 

^nUy  I  reviewed  some  highUghto  of 
thr?964-65  school  year,  and  I  was  not 
i^nnv  with  some  of  the  newsclipplngs  and 
Se  feature  stories  of  that  span.  I  read 
«^e  Series  of  strife  than  I  cared  to  read 
STn  c?  ever  care  to  read  again.  And  I 
£^°  ?kat  I  am  speaking  before  one  of  toe 
^ms  that  has  made  education  news  and, 
fTScirintends  to  make  news  again  this 
coniing  school  year.  ^  ^,  . 
^t  I  am  going  to  be  blunt. 

Today,  in  a  worid  that  is  closing  in  on  the 
uSn  and  on  Mars,  in  a  world  that  still  Is 
UMure  about  What  to  do  with  its  hydrogen 
Ss  in  a  world  where  scientific  theories 
we  a  lifespan  of  less  than  6  years-ln  such 
a  world  we  are  still  graduating  functional 
luterates  from  our  public  schools,  we  we 
stUl  sUffing  classrooms  with  pooriy  paid  and 
Strained  personnel,  and  we  are  still  callous 
enough  to  lock  the  playground  gate  at  3 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon. 

These  are  terrible  Indictments,  yet  I  sor- 
rowfully challenge  anyone  In  eduction  to 
refute  them.  And  even  so,  I  spe^^o*  ^^ 
obvious  faUures,  the  visible  ones.  There  are 
other  failures  in  our  learning  system  that  are 
not  so  visible:  recruitment  policies  that 
settle  for  mediocrity  or  that  covertly  dis- 
criminate against  teachers  of  particular  races 
or  religions,  safe  textbooks  that  are  selected 
because  they  will  not  cause  trouble,  guid- 
ance and  counseling  practiced  part  time  by 
untrained  and  overworked  teachers  who 
shuttle  students  along  a:cordlng  to  misread 
test  scores. 

And  worst  of  all,  these  shoddy  episodes  are 
played  against  a  backdrop  that  reveals  more 
than  10  mUllon  children  ol  poverty  to  whom 
we  can  only  theoretlcaUy  offer  180  or  so  days 
of  education. 

To  mention  this  span  of  time  is  of  course 
merely  to  mark  the  calendar. 

These  chUdren  do  not  have  proper  medical 
care,  and  so  they  are  frequently  ill  and  not 

at  school.  ^  ^.         .. 

Money  nms  low  at  home  and  they  dis- 
appear from  the  classroom  for  a  few  days  to 
seek  part-time  work. 

They  share  the  family's  best  available 
clothing  with  brothers  and  sUtars  and  stay 
out  a  day  or  two  a  week  because  they  can 
not  bring  themselves  to  appear  in  the  cloth- 
ing that  Is  left. 

They  simply  do  not  get  180  days  of  school- 
ing. 

They  have  grievances,  these  10  million  chil- 
dren—deep and  abiding  grievanocs.  They 
have  been  deprived  since  the  very  beginning 
of  their  Uves.  It  is  disurbing  to  contem- 
plate that  they  may  be  shortchanged  In  the 
classroom.  Whatever  the  grievances  of 
teachers  and  administrators  and  custodians 
and  others,  there  are  10  mUUon  grievances 
that  argue,  "Keep  the  schools  open  and  keep 
them  free  of  strife." 

And  yet.  if  the  record  of  the  past  is  a  reUa- 
ble  indication,  the  education  of  these  yoxmg 
people  may  be  eroded  or  impaired  when  we 
impose  on  these  children  a  strike  or  sanction 
or  boycott. 

I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  Uterature  on 
collecUve  bargaining,  nor  with  the  Uterature 
on  professional  negotiations.  Nor  am  I  un- 
familiar with  the  Uteratiure  on  reading  levels 
in  Harlem,  on  terror  here  in  Los  Angeles,  on 
discrimination  In  Chicago,  delinquency  in 
Boston,  degradation  in  Selma. 

You  are  part  of  that  literature,  of  course. 
You  are  caught  up  in  the  day-to-day  crises 
and  participate  in  the  successes  and  failiires. 
A  great  deal  is  demanded  of  you— perhaps  too 
much,  sometimes.  You  are  called  upon  to 
treat  with  this  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
sources. Its  children,  and  to  succeed  ^^f™ 
parents   and  society  Itself   have   too  often 

laUed.  ^     ..^ 

And  thus  you  are  called  upon  to  wrestle 
successfully  with  yotu-  frustrations,  to  be  al- 


most inhumanly  pattent  and  ^oretoewlng 
under  the  most  trying  drctnnstoncas.    Buch 

conduct  1.  an  e»enttal  ««P«»l»^*y  ^  ^ 
teacher.  Whatever  your  personal  wishes  and 
ambitions,  your  larger  obligation  U  to  Amer- 
ica's  children. 

But  you  must  not  bear  that  obllgaUon 
alone  The  resolution  of  differences  In  the 
administration  of  our  schooU  Is  no  one-way 
street.  Administrators  and  school  t»««l 
members  and  aU  other  citizens  Interested  in 
education  have  their  obUgatlons.  too.  And 
they  are  primary  obUgations.  A  strike  that 
closes  schools  Is  a  dramatic  and  sure  sign  of 
a  very  sick  community. 

The  condition  of  the  schools— and  of 
teachers  and  students  alike— is  the  com- 
munity's responsibUlty  no  less  than  yours. 

And  it  is  a  part  of  that  responsibility  to 
understand— to  attain  a  sense  of  the  com- 
nlexlties  and  challenges  of  the  learning  proc- 
^  and  to  recognize  that  the  teacher  is  more 
than   a  babysitter,    available   at  babysitter 

It  must  be  understood  also  that  a  strike  or 
a  sanction  or  a  boycott  must  not  be  easily 
or  whimsicaUy  called.  These  are  not  proc- 
esses enjoyed  by  anyone,  and  doubtless  least 
ol  aU  by  those  who  Invoke  them.  They  must 
be  the  point  of  last  resort. 

No  group  ol  responsible  citizens  likes  to 
strike.  No  one  happUy  sete  out  to  Inflict  dis- 
location on  the  community,  or  cheerfully 
foregoes  a  paycheck.  And  it  would  be  my 
Judgment  that  teachers  are  less  prone  to 
strike  than  almost  any  other  element  of  our 
society.  It  goes  against  the  professional 
grain.  It  means  departing  from  the  basic 
course   and  commitment  of  their  lives. 

And  It  means  plUng  personal,  and  some- 
times selfish,  grievances  onto  the  grievances 
of  mUUons  of  children. 

I  will  teU  you  frankly  that  I  am  opposed 
to  any  action  that  shuts  down  a  school  or 
disrupts  the  educational  system.  And  I  am 
lust  as  opposed  to  the  public  neglect  and 
apathy  that  drives  dedicated,  high-minded, 
normally  unaggressive  people  to  that  kind  ol 

action.  . 

In  short.  I  hope  that  the  teachers  and 
school  administrators  of  this  Nation  will 
never  let  their  grievances  outweigh  those  of 
the  milUons  cA  youngsters  whose  need  Is  so 
immediate  and  Imperative.  I  hope  that  ad- 
ministrators and  school  boards  and  parents 
wlU  recognlTO  their  clear  responsibility  to 
those  who  teach. 

I  hope  beyond  these  things,  that  our  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  wUl  take  the  guid- 
lines  lor.  say.  supplementary  e?»«»tt°°  *«": 
ices  and  centers— that  remarkable  title  Hi 
ol  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act— and  really  put  them  to  work.  I  hope 
that  they  will  turn  their  communiUes  Inside 
out  in  a  talent  and  resource  hunt,  that  they 
come  up  with  the  kind  of  excitement  in  the 
adventure  in  learning  that  children  deserve 

In  this  country  .  ..... 

I  hope  that  our  teachers,  administrators. 
and  lay  leaders  wUl  take  the  challenge  of  title 
I  of  that  same  act,  the  title  that  finally  gives 
a  break  to  the  chUd  of  poverty,  and  that 
these  leaders  will  c«ne  up  with  sensible, 
thoughtful,  WOTkable  plans  for  State  ap- 
proval and  Federal  funding. 

We  have  grants  ready  to  help  schools  with 
handicapped  children,  to  strengthen  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs,  to  brmg  the 
newest  In  science  and  foreign  language 
teaching  to  even  the  most  remote  mountain 
schools  or  the  most  neglected  innercity  slum 

In  short.  Congress  has  asked  the  Office  of 
Education— ordered  us.  In  most  Instencefr- 
to  spend  a  great  deal  ol  money  on  the  chll- 
drMi  ol  this  Nation,  and  to  spend  It  wen. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  to  send  checks  to 
closed  scbools. 

And  so  I  would  argue  that  strikes,  sanc- 
tions, and  boycott,  be  exercised  '^J^  t^^*" 
most  restraint.    I  think  we  have  the  talent 


and  wisdom  to  reaolTe  our  conflicts  bett«- 
and  that  we  should  employ  every  uselul  ave- 
nua  to  do  ao,  •hart  ol  clortng  our  schools. 
This  wlU  most  decidedly  caU  upon  the  men 
and  women  who  administer  thow  schools  to 
give  teachers  the  status  they  have  earned 
and  deserve.  ^^    .    „       .,, 

A  couple  of  weeks  from  now.  the  bells  wUl 
rina  a«aln.  The  doors  will  open  and  the  stu- 
dents wlU  come  back.  Waiting  lor  them 
WlU  be  some  Innovations  in  c\irTlculum.  P«^ 
haps  closed-circuit  television  was  InstaUed 
durtog  the  summer.  Possibly  their  Ulwy 
was  restocked.  Maybe  there  la  a  modernized 
machine  shop  or  a  new  data  processing  labo- 

'^toJ'  doors  ar«  open,  though.    That  is  the 

main  thing.  ^      v.       ^* 

I  ask  you  here— as  I  ask  every  teacher,  ad- 
ministrator, school  board  member,  and  par- 
ent in  the  Nation— to  keep  those  doors  open 

all  year.  ^  ^     ,  ^„ 

This  can  be  our  year  ol  h(^)e  and  of  op- 
portunity. ^ 

This  U  our  year  ol  challenge. 
Let    us    not    disappoint    those    who    are 
watching  our  acts— and  especiaUy  those  who 
are  waiting  to  learn. 


The  Late  Hoaorable  CUreacc  J.  Brow* 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23. 1965 
Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league the  Honorable  Clakewce  J. 
Brown,  of  Blanchester.  Ohio,  was  taken 
from  us  today  after  having  ably  served 
in  the  US.  Congress  from  27  years. 

As  a  new  Member  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  I  was  not  as  weU  acquainted  with 
him  as  others,  however,  it  was  with  an 
intense  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  his  death  which  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation,  his  State,  and  his  district. 

The    gentlewoman   from   Ohio.    Mrs. 
Prances   P.   Bolton,    and   our   beloved 
Speaker.  John  W.  McCorkack,  have  al- 
ready told  of  the  goodness  and  greatness 
which  Clarkncb  Brown  possessed.    Mr. 
McCoRMACK  stated  if  he  had  his  choice 
he  would  rather  be  remembered  as  a 
good  man  than  a  great  man.  but  that  our 
departed  colleague  was   endowed  with 
both    qualities.      These    qualities    were 
quite  evident  in  the  manner  with  which 
he  accepted  me  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
great  body. 

As  I  listened  to  the  impressive  eulogies. 
Shakespeare's  words,  taken  from  "Othel- 
lo "  came  to  my  mind  as  being  appropri- 
ate and  descriptive  of  this  man  whom  the 
Congress  held  in  high  esteem: 
Good  name  In  man   and  woman,  dear  my 

lord. 
Is  the  immediate  Jewel  of  their  souls: 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;    tU  some- 
thing, nothing; 
Twas  mine,  tis  his.  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  ol  that  which  not  enriches  him: 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

All  of  US  mourn  him  and  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  wwi 
friends  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  res- 
trict of  Ohk),  and  in  the  SUte  of  Ohio 
as  well  as  in  Washington. 
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Growth  o '  Lalia  Ameriaui  SaTiiifB  aod 
Loaa  lutitatiou  Uadtr  the  AIBaace 


PreircM 


EXITENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  Funnu 

IN  THE  Mouse  of  representatives 

T  lesday.  August  24, 1965 
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This  is  the  rapid  growth, 

and  expansion  of  savings 

institutions  in  many  areas  of 

These  institutions  are 

to  alleviate  one  of  the  most 

perplexing  problems  facing 

to    the    south    today — 

Eu-ge-Seale  slums  which  have 

gray  of  life  for  millions. 

issue  of  the  Alliance  for 

^  7eekly  Newsletter,  the  success 

trogram    in    generating    local 

the  initial  help  of  U.S. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 

for    Progress    recent 

I  would  like  to  take 

to  point  out  one  of  the 

ventures  instigated  by 


accovmtlng  of  the  scope  of  the 

impossible.     "A  reasonable  esti- 

an  Inter-American  Development 

is  that  the  housing  shortage 

may  amount  to  15  million 

of  that  in  urban  areas. 

percent  of  Rio's  population  lives 

according  to  the  IDB.     The 

Colombia  are  found  not  only  in 

In  Barranqullla,  Cartagena  and 

.    A  1961  estimate  put  14  percent 

tfotal  population  in  the  mushroom 


phenomenon  is  found  in  Lima, 

Mexico  City,  Montevideo  and 

cities,  notes  the  IDB.    "It  should 

the  Bank  adds,  that  these  "belts 

lack  even  the  most  rudimentary 

for  decent  living,  such  as  pota- 
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such  a  pattern  is  a  staggering 

n.S.  authority,  after  considering 

nerls,  new  family  formations  and 

obsolescence  of  existing  dwell - 

conse^atlvely  estimates  that  the  cost 

adeqiiate    housing    In    Latin 

w4uld  top  940  billion. 

the  program.   Alliance  planners 
there  could  never  be  enough 
to  meet  the  reqiilrements 
country. 

t  lis  realization  grew  the  decision 

prlo  •itj  to  the  establishment  of  Latin 

c  ivlngs  and  loan  institutions,  so 

Incr  taslngly,     housing     construction 

flqanced  by  Latin  Americans  them- 


thit 

ret  oxirces 


of  Latin  American  savings  and 

has  become  "the  most  strik- 

of  the  Alliance."  says  n.S. 

Jack  H.  Vaughn.   With 

CT.S.  "seed  capital"  locuu  of  about 

nine  Latin  American  countries 

vaart  than  120  savings  and 

in  4  years.    Their  record: 


Coirdlnator, 


establ  shed 


Mor*  than  $66  Tn111U»  generated  in  local 
savings  from  300.000  deT^lton. 

Savings  rising  at  a  monthly  rate  of  more 
than  $3  mJlUoii. 

Financing  arranged  for  about  28.000  homes 
with  $126  mlllloci  in  home  mortgages  re- 
conieiL 

Pern.  Chile,  and  Eciiador  provide  dramatio 
examples  of  the  succees  of  the  thriving  sav- 
ings and  loan  movement  in  Alliance  nations. 

Peru's  new  system  has  established  a  score 
of  institutions.  More  than  4,000  homes  have 
been  financed  on  20-year  mortgages  with  in- 
terest rates  ranging  from  9  to  12  percent,  low 
by  Peruvian  standards.  The  maximum  in- 
come for  families  receiving  these  loans  is 
$265  monthly.  Working  closely  with  the 
savings  and  loan  system  is  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Credit  Cooperatives,  which  serves 
income  groups  who  do  not  have  access  to 
savings    and    loan   associations. 

Last  week,  the  IDB  announced  a  $1.2  mil- 
lion Social  Progress  Triist  Fund  loan  to  Peru's 
largest  savings  and  loan  association,  Asocla- 
cl6n  Mutual  de  CrMlto  para  la  Vlvlenda  "El 
Pueblo."  The  money  will  help  finance  500 
homes  for  association  members. 

Chile's  savings  and  loan  system  began  op- 
erations in  the  second  half  of  1961,  and  now 
covers  the  entire  coimtry.  In  a  year-and-a 
half  period,  savings  accounts  Increased  from 
21,400  to  63,000,  and  total  deposits  climbed 
from  8.5  million  escudos  to  71  million 
escudos. 

To  bring  the  benefits  of  the  movement  to 
lower  Income  groups,  the  Chilean  Public 
Health  Institute  established  the  Institute  of 
Low  Cost  Housing,  a  nonprt^t  foundation. 
The  Institute  has  a  team  of  experts  who  give 
free  technical  assistance  to  help  low-income 
groups  set  up  housing  co-ops. 

International  development  agencies  have 
played  a  strong  role.  With  help  from  a  $8.7 
mUlion  AID  loan,  Chile's  Central  Savings  and 
Loan  Fund  is  establishing  the  nation's  first 
secondary  mortgage  market.  Meanwhile,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has  pro- 
vided a  $6  mlUlon  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  loan  to  the  Central  Fund  to  help  finance 
a  2,300-unlt  project  for  members  of  housing 
co-ops  connected  with  the  savings  and  loan 
system. 

Since  being  established  4  years  ago,  Ecua- 
dor's savings  and  loan  system  has  granted 
more  than  1,700  housing  loans  totaling  117 
million  sucres.  The  sjrstem  now  consists  of 
12  institutions  with  12,000  depositors.  Sav- 
ings total  more  than  28  million  sucres.  The 
savings  and  loans  operate  imder  the  Banco 
Ecuatoriano  de  la  Vivieda,  which  has  also 
established  the  nation's  first  savings  lns\ir- 
ance  and  mortgage  insurance  system  In  other 
moves  to  accelerate  Ecuador's  housing 
programs. 


Tribate  to  Clarence  Brown 


I 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deep- 
ly regret  the  passing  of  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown].  I  have  had  the  privilege  for 
7  years  of  serving  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  with 
Clarence  Brown  and  I  have  been  grate- 
ful for  his  membership  on  that  commit- 
tee and  for  the  grasp  of  Federal  prob- 
lems and  the  wealth  of  governmental 
experience  which  he  brought  to  our 
deliberations,  and  which  he  shared  so 


willingly  with  the  committee.  This  was 
typical  of  his  forceful  and  helpful  efforts 
throughout  the  legislative  process  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  matters  of 
great  moment.  His  contributions  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books  and  basic 
Improvements  in  governmental  procedure 
which  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  20th 
century  world. 

I  did  not  find  it  possible  at  all  times 
to  share  Clarence  Brown's  views  (m 
issues  which  arose,  but  I  always  ad- 
mired the  force  of  his  contriBIftion  to 
discussion  and  the  good  cheer  with 
which  he  accepted  the  result  even  when 
unfavorable. 

I  regret  that  tragedy  was  so  much  with 
Clarence  Brown  during  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  bore 
his  trials  only  enhanced  the  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues. 

He  was  a  stanch  patriot,  a  well-in- 
formed legislator,  and  a  full  man,  and 
his  presence  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 


Adminicfa'ative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Spetdcer,  yes- 
terd£«r  I  introduced  a  bill  to  Improve  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946,  relating  to  reim- 
bursement for  moving  expenses  of  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  transferred  from 
one  place  of  employment  |to  another  for 
the  Government's  purposes. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  to  provide 
more  adequate  reimbursement  for  losses 
employees  suffer  on  these  moves.  This 
need  is  becoming  more  acute  as  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  close  some  Installations, 
shift  functions  to  others,  and  Increase 
the  movability  of  the  Federal  work  force. 
Many  agencies  such  as  Internal  Rev- 
enue. Defense,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Social  Security  Administration,  and 
others,  are  also  heavily  dependent  Upon 
the  ability  to  move  key  employees  from 
one  establishment  to  another  where 
their  skills  and  knowledge  are  needed 
and  can  be  more  effectively  utilized. 

The  Government  should  certainly  bear 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  cost  of  these 
moves.  As  it  is  now,  employees  must 
either  absorb  many  of  the  expenses  of 
moving  or  risk  unemployment. 

This  bill  would  reduce  employee  losses 
on  transporting  of  household  goods, 
travel  of  his  family  to  the  new  location, 
temporary  living  and  house-himting  ex- 
penses, certain  costs  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions, and  other  necessary  expenses. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  would  bring  Government  practices 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  more  ade- 
quate reimbursement  policies  prevailing 
in  private  employment. 
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Tie  Ugi«l»tnre  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
Joins  Other  Stale  Legiilalnrei  in  Re- 
anesting  the  Congress  To  Repudiate  S. 
1592  and  Other   Similar  Ontrageoot 

Legislation        

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   lOCHlCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 
Mr  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  into  the 
S)Dendlx  of  the  Congressional  Record 
WM^  Concurrent  ResoluUon  115  nae- 
SnSng  the  congress  of  the  Unit^ 
States  regarding  the  anUfirearms  bm,  S. 
W92.  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
uS  States  not  to  pass  S.  1592  or  sim- 
ilar legislation.  x,.  j.    #  *v,» 
Thus,  another  legislature,  that  of  the 
ereat  State  of  Michigan,  joins  legislatures 
of  other  States,  the  Michigan  Bax  Asso- 
ciation, and  many  other  respon^le  citi- 
zens and  organizations  in  oppod^tlon  to 
this  outrageous  legislation,  which  would 
deny  law-abiding  citizens  the  privUege 
of  purchasing  and  possessing  firearms  for 
legitimate  sporting  purposes. 
The  resolution  follows: 

HOUSB  CONCUIUIENT  Resoltttion  No.  115 
Concurrent    resolution    meraorlallzliig    the 
Congress  of  the  United   States  regarding 
the  antlflrearmfl  bill 

Whereas  the  antifirearms  bUl  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
poses Federal  control  of  firearms  In  the  hands 
oTSvlllans,  and  as  cvurently  written,  con- 
ittcutes  violation  of  the  second  amendnaent 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  that  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed";  and 

Whereas,  admittedly,  controls  are  neces- 
sary due  to  Irresponsible  or  criminal  ele- 
ments in  society  Ulegally  using  firearms. 
That  such  controls  should  be  the  preroga- 
Un  of  State  and  local  agencies  of  govwrn- 
ment.  that  such  controls  properly  should 
not  be  a  matter  for  Federal  control  are  ac- 
knowledged and  forthrlghUy  stated  by  the 
Nation's  foremost  experts  In  govenmient.  In- 
cluding opinions  publicly  stated  by  men  of 
the  caUber  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and 

Whereas  the  consensvis  of  expertise  in  this 
neld  Is  that  State  and  local  laws  imposing 
harsh  and  certain  punishment  for  crlmeB 
committed  while  armed,  combined  with  ef- 
fective law  enforcement,  and  flrnUy  sup- 
ported by  no-nonsense  courts  and  Juries, 
provide  the  most  certain  combination  for 
adequate  control;  and 

Whereas  as  to  statutes:  laws  shoiila  pro- 
hibit sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts, 
habitual  drunkards.  Juveniles,  and  mental 
incompetents;  laws  should  invoke  strict 
penalties  against  the  possession  of  flreaima 
by  criminals  and  irresponsible  persons.  Laws 
should  permit  responsible,  law-abiding 
adults  to  own  and  use  firearms  for  legal 
purposes;  laws  should  not  require  law-abid- 
ing adAilt  citizens  to  register  shotguns  and 
rifles;  and  laws  should  not  grant  authority 
to  any  Jurisdiction,  police  or  otherwise,  at 
any  government  level,  to  prohibit  the  pur- 
chase or  ownership  of  firearms  by  law-abid- 
ing and  responsible  citizens;  and 

Whereas  In  Michigan,  alone,  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  sportsmen  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  legislation  proposed  and 


now  before  the  Congress-a  figure  thatap- 
pUes  subetantiaUy  to  most  ot  the  ottier 
States  of  the  Union:  How.  therefore,  be  K 

Resolved  by  the  Bouse  of  RepreaenUt^ 
(the  senate  concurring) .  That  ttoe  M^d^ 
Legislature  respectf  uUy  memcrlallze  the  Coa- 
^  of  the  Unuid  States  to  defeat  the  cur- 
JanUy  proposed  anti-firearms  legislation  ot 
a.  1602;  and  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sneaker  of  the  House  of  Representativee  and 
towwdi  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  the  house  June  21,  1965. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  Jime  23.  1965. 
Bertl  I.  Kenton, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

NOBMAN  E.  PHILLEO, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Pessimists  Disproved 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  from  the  August  23.  1965.  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  are  growing  signs  that  things 
are  not  going  well  for  the  Vietcong.  Re- 
ports have  been  gathered  recently,  even 
from  Communist  correspondents  as- 
signed to  North  Vietnam,  that  conditions 
are  worsening.  Food  shortages  are  be- 
coming acute,  the  morale  of  Vietcong 
soldiers  Is  declining,  and  the  schedule 
for  the  achievonent  of  Communist  mih- 
tary  objectives  has  not  been  met. 

These  reports  serve  to  disprove  tlioee 
pessimists  who  bolster  their  oppo6iti<m 
to  our  action  in  Vietnam  with  the  ctoim 
that  we  are  fighting  a  losing  battle.  The 
Vietcong  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  our  firm  action,  and  this  should  be  an 
enoourag«nent  to  us  in  our  struggle. 

The  article  follows: 
Pessimists  Dispboved:   Vietcong  Begin  To 
HuBT  AND  Even   Reds   ADurr   It 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
WAsraNGTON.— The    Communist    Vietcong 
are  beginning  to  hurt. 

Obviously  they  are  not  hurting  enough  yet 
to  give  up.  But  there  are  gathering  signs 
aU  Is  not  going  well  for  the  aggressor.  Spe- 
cifically: . 
1  The  Vietcong's  timetable  of  wmquest 
has"  been  arrested  in  the  very  period— during 
the  monsoon  season— when  it  was  to  succeed 

the  most.  ^         ^         _  . 

2.  The  Commvmist  troops  have  been  suf- 
fering mounting  casualties  and  have  been 
caught  off  balance  in  several  recent  en- 
counters. The  latest  is  their  disastrous  at- 
t«npt  to  crush  the  UB.  Marines  oa  tto©  Van 
Tuong  Peninsula.    The  opposite  oocurrea. 

3  Morale  among  the  Vietcong  soldiers 
supplied  by  North  Vietnam  is  showing  some 
raveling.  /  .  ... 

4  Hanoi's  industry,  always  In  a  precarious 
plight.  Is  suffering  from  shortage  d  labor 
and  the  workers  are  suffering  from  shortage 
of  food.  .       . 

None  at  thla  means  that  the  aggression  U 
about  to  coUapee.    There  is  no  telling  how 


much  more  it  wUl  take.  But  these  develop- 
ments ai«  beginning  to  <»*^~^^ /SS; 
tlve  peaslmteU  who  sought  ^J^^  *^ 
oppoStionto  the  defense  c€  Vtetoam  wlto 
ttoTargument  that  it  couldn't  be  done,  that 
we  were  bound  to  fall,  that  all  would  soon 

Not  so.  The  bleakest  news  from  South 
Vietnam  Is  fully  reported— as  It  should  be. 
The  bleakest  news  from  North  Vietnam  Is 
censored— as  Is  normal  under  a  Communist 
regime.  South  Vieanam's  predicaments 
ajre  well  known.  Hanoi's  predicaments  are 
lust  beginning  to  be  exposed. 

IronicaUy.  they  are  being  exposed  in  the 
news  reports  by  Communist  correspondents 
who  are  in  North  Vietnam  covering  for  Soviet 
and  East  Eiiropean  newspapers.  They  are 
beginning  to  write  cautiovisly  about  the 
"dUficulties"  which  Hanoi  Is  experiencing  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  The  Communists  do 
not  admit  their  "difficulties"  until  they  have 
become  so  acute  and  so  visible  that  they 
can't  be  Ignored.  ^^  __ 

These  dispatches  cite  "shortage  of  food, 
"disrupted  production"  caused  by  workers 
leaving  their  Jobs,  "rationing"  of  rice,  sugar, 
meat,  and  cotton,  a  hasty  scramble  to  build 
•air  raid  shelters,"  the  employment  of  70 
percent  women"  in  factories  because  ct  the 
need  for  male  recruit^  "sour  rice"  being  fed 
to  the  Vietcong  troops  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  lack  of  medical  suppUes  for  the 
wounded. 

Such  disclosures  are  not  coming  only  from 
word-of-mouth  rumors  and  spotty  Intelli- 
gence They  are  coming  from  Communist 
correspondents  writing  for  Ccwnmunlst  news- 
papers. They  are  confirmed  by  interviews 
with  captured  Vietcong. 

Pood  shortages  are  a  perennial  problem  In 
North  Vietnam,  as  they  are  In  mainland 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliey  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  collectivization  of  farming, 
which  has  brought  steadUy  reduced  crops 
and  by  the  mounting  birth  rate.  In  a  re- 
port based  on  talks  with  escaped  refugees 
from  North  Vietnam,  Prof.  P.  J.  Honey  ct 
the  University  of  London  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies,  writes: 


"One  consequence  of  NortSi  Vietnam's 
rapid  economic  decline  Lb  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  her  people  at  the  present  time. 
Underfed,  underpaid,  and  overworked,  ttoey 
have  grown  apathetic,  and  have  to  devote 
more  and  more  of  their  time  to  remaining 
alive." 

The  aggression  also  remains  alive.  It  may 
get  worse.  But  it  Is  significant  that  Hanoi  Is 
now  having  to  draft  16-  and  even  16-year-old 
youths  to  keep  the  war  going. 


What  Is  BeUnd  the  Campaisa  To 
Discredit  tlie  Police? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  BIARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 
Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  law-abiding,  decent  American 
dtlaens  should  be  deeply  concerned  with 
the  bitter  campaign  that  is  now  being 
waged  across  the  country  to  discredit  the 
poUce  departments  of  our  cities  and  to 
assail  all  law  ^orcement  officials.  The 
drive  Is  so  widespread  and  the  attack  is 
coming  frwn  so  many  strange  sources,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  and  the  people 
should  ask,  what  Is  behind  It? 
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the  events  of  Just  this  past 

The  leading  story  in  the  Com- 

o£|pial  organ  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

an   article   attacking   the 

for  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles 

emphasis  on  police  brutality 

pdLncipal  cause.     This  line  was 

th  oughout  the  Communist  world 

Mos  :ow  to  Peiping. 

!  ame  time  our  own  newspapers 

carrying  story  after  story  on  police 

No  actual  cases  were  cited, 

article  after  article,  civil  rights 

politicians,  and  social  work- 

(luoted  as  blaming  all  our  prob- 

lolice  brutality.    Many  of  the 

news  stories  injected  their  own 

opinions   without   quotas,  but 
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story  In  the  Washington  Sun- 

}f  August  22  shows  the  extent 

ar  tlpolice  propaganda.    I  would 

Infclude  the  article.  "Riots  Bring 

United   States   for  Police 

E»robes."  at  this  point: 

Pleas  Across  United  States  fob 
*OLicz  BRi7TAi,rrT  Probes 

. — The  cry  of  police  brutality 
d  across  the  Nation  once  again 
of  riots  in  the  Negro  section  of 
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with  the  accusation  Is  a  demand 

review  board  to  oversee  the  ac- 

the  Individual   policeman,   espe- 

relatlons  with  Negro  and  other 

gfoups. 

the  opposition  to  civilian  review 

s  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

w  itten: 

practice  that  could  damage  effec- 
ei  iforcement  and  reduce  the  orderly 
community  life  to  petty  blcker- 
and  hatred.     The  police  ex- 
become  a  mere  pawn  of  bu- 
commlttees.     He  must  have  full 
ponslblllty  for  the  performance,  discipline 
of  his  officers." 


«f 


CALLED  POLICE  DETERRENT 

>bvlously  svunmarlzes  what  many 

enfort  ement  officers  contend,  that  police 

coi  diict  Is  subject  to  civilian  review 

Irtually  paralyzed  In  carrying  out 


bo  irds 


en:  orcement 


Nei  TO 


.  At^mey  General  Joe  T.  Pat- 
called  the  pressure  for  civilian 
ds  "a  well-planned,  deep-seated 
to  undermine   public  confidence 

sment  officials." 

.   point  of  view  is  suggested  by 

Smith,  president   of   the   Seattle 

the  National  Association  for  the 

of  Colored  People,  which  has 

uUy    fought    for    a    civil    review 

le  says: 

ihould  be  some  agency  outside  the 
tment  where  the  Negro  can  feel 
an  even  break  with  the  white 


Ernest  Barth  of  the  University 

sociological  department  told 

hearing  on  the  proposed  Seat- 


iMntallty   Is   a  widespread   prob- 


Late 


POUCB  CHDETS  POLLED 

City  also  dropped  the  matter 

clvllUm  review  board  after  the  city's 

commissioner    polled    police 

ardund  the  country  and  got  a  con- 

ujfavorable  to  review  boards.    Race 

factor   In    the   discussion   there. 

larrlet  Brewster  of  the  Utah  Amer- 

Llbertles  Union,  sa3r8: 

dont  want  a  bunch  of  civilians 
what  to  do,  and  I  can  under- 


pdlcei 


tt  MTl 


stand  this  attitude.  But  our  suggestion  for 
a  review  board  la  for  the  purpose  of  actually 
aiding  thfm.  by  making  their  problems 
known  and  alerting  the  citizenry." 

Moat  police  departments  review  citizens' 
complaints  against  their  officers.  The  argu- 
ment advanced  against  this  is  that  i>ollce 
superiors  are  Inclined  to  defend  the  honor 
of  the  department  by  leaning  backward  to 
favor  the  accused  policeman.  Exponents  of 
the  civilian  review  board  see  it  as  a  court 
of  appeals  outside  the  influence  of  the  police 
department. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  few  cities  with 
a  civilian  review  board,  known  as  the  police 
advisory  board.  Set  up  in  1958.  it  has  han- 
dled more  than  500  complaints,  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  police  department  but 
lacking  disciplinary  authority.  In  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  its  nine  members  have  cleared 
accused  policemen  and  dismissed  charges. 

There  were  no  sharp  rises  in  complaints 
after  last  year's  Negro  rioting  In  North  Phila- 
delphia. Chief  opposition  to  the  board  cen- 
ters within  police  ranks. 

Another  city  with  a  civilian  review  board 
is  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  its  establishment  in 
1963  failed  to  head  off  civil  rights  disturb- 
ances that  swept  the  city  a  year  later. 

The  Rochester  board  is  made  up  of  nine 
nonsalarled  members.  They  hear  complaints 
and  reconunend  action. 

"The  board  has  been  good  for  Rochester, 
because  it  has  brought  better  understanding 
for  all  people,"  says  Mayor  Prank  T.  Lamb. 

However,  the  executive  committee  of  Roch- 
ester Citizens  for  Abolition  of  the  Police  Ad- 
visory Board  contends: 

"The  continued  existence  of  this  board 
constitutes  an  unhealthy  restraint  upon  law 
enforcement  in  our  community." 

Since  its  founding,  the  Rochester  board 
has  acted  upon  only  a  handful  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  cases  investigated  by  the  police  de- 
partment's own  internal  review  agency. 

CAPrrAL    HAS   BOARD 

Washington,  D.C.,  has  had  a  complaint  re- 
view board  since  1948.  It  hasn't  been  very 
active.  Recently,  civil  liberties  groups  com- 
plained that  its  procedures  were  weighted 
heavily  in  favor  of  policemen,  and  its  mem- 
bership was  enlarged  from  three  members  to 
five. 

New  York  City's  25,000-man  police  force 
has  vigorously  resisted  extreme  pressiire  by 
civil  rights  groups  for  a  civilian  review  board, 
especially  since  the  1964  riots  in  Harlem  and 
Brooklyn.  They  followed  the  slaying  of  a 
Negro  youth  by  an  off-duty  patrolman,  who 
later  was  exonerated  by  police  superiors  and 
a  grand  Jury  of  any  wrongdoing.  He  said 
the  youth  attacked  him  with  a  knife  during 
a  disturbance. 

Sprlngfleld,  Mass.,  currently  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  dispute  over  alleged  police  bru- 
tality. It  stems  from  arrests  July  17  of  17 
Negro  men  and  a  white  woman  outside  a 
night  spot.  Protest  demonstrations  led  to 
wide-scale  arrests  last  weekend.  Police  Chief 
John  Lyons  has  been  ordered  by  the  police 
commission  to  Investigate  the  charges  of 
brutality,  but  there  has  been  no  demand 
for  a  civilian  review  board,  as  such. 

Despite  weekend  riots  also  in  Chicago, 
there  is  no  civilian  review  board  there  and 
the  city's  21-year-old  commission  on  human 
relations  says  there  has  been  no  pressure 
for  one. 

Detroit,  scene  of  a  1943  race  riot  that 
claimed  S4  lives,  has  a  citizens  complaint 
bureau  within  the  police  department  to  re- 
view all  cases  where  a  citizen  Is  shot  by  a 
police  officer.  Police  Commissioner  Ray  Gira- 
din  and  Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  claim  police 
relations  with  the  Negro  community  are  good 
and  have  rejected  pressure  for  a  civilian  re- 
view board.  However,  the  Reverend  James 
Wadsworth,  NAACP  branch  president  in  De- 
troit, disagrees,  and  declares: 

"Thm  Negroes  in  Detroit  feel  they  are  part 


of  an  occupied  coimtry.  The  Negroes  have 
no  rights  which  the  police  have  to  respect 
It  appears  that  the  average  patrolman  looks 
upon  the  Negro  as  being  a  criminal  type." 

St.  Louis  police  have  rejected  a  civilian  re- 
view board,  but  carefully  check  each  charge 
of  police  brutality. 

BOARD    IN    PrrrSBtTRGH 

Pittsburgh  has  a  civilian  commission  on 
human  relations  which  investigates  and 
makes  recommendations  on  charges  of  police 
brutality,  but  has  no  formal  power. 

The  Cincinnati  City  Council  rejected  a  civil 
rights  demand  for  a  civilian  review  board 
about  18  months  ago.  However,  a  hunun 
relations  commission  has  been  set  up  to 
hear  complaints  of  police  brutality,  although 
It  has  no  prawer  of  review. 

During  the  Danville,  Va..  racial  unrest  In 
1963,  the  city  council  turned  down  proposals 
for  a  civilian  review  board.  With  the 
stepped  up  pace  ot  racial  integration  there, 
the  issue  apparently  has  subsided. 

Negro  demands  for  a  civilian  review  board 
in  Baltimore  were  met  by  the  establishment 
recently  of  a  complaint  evaluation  board, 
which,  however,  has  only  advisory  powers  In 
police  brutality  cases.  It  is  made  up  of 
State,  city,  and  police  department  offlciala, 
and  has  drawn  criticism  from  Negro,  civic, 
and  ministers'  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  typical  of  the  subtle 
propaganda  carried  in  news  stories  can 
be  seen  in  an  article  by  Associated  Press 
writer,  Jules  Loh.  also  from  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  August  22.  I  will 
quote  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Loh's  article  and  then,  so  as  not  to  be 
accused  of  quoting  out  of  context  I  shall 
include  the  complete  article  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks. 

The  article  states: 

Six  days  after  the  simmering  cauldron 
called  Watts  finally  let  go.  a  National  Guard 
Jeep  crunched  through  the  broken  and  burnt 
souvenirs  of  ghetto  fury  which  littered  the 
silent  streets. 

"What's  gonna  happen  when  you  cats 
leave?"  Jeered  a  Negro  from  a  fire-blackened 
doorway  at  the  Jeep's  sullen  driver. 

What  indeed?  What  does  Los  Angeles  do 
now  to  put  together  its  convulsed  conununity 
after  the  worst  racial  eruption  in  the  Na- 
tion's recent  memory?  How  does  a  city  o£Q- 
clal,  or  civil  rights  leader,  or  anybody,  reach 
a  youth  who  raged  through  the  night  crying 
"Burn,  baby,  bum,"  and  now  sits  frowning 
in  "the  white  man's  Jail"?  How  does  he 
reach  them?  And  how  is  his  mother — who 
was  widowed  by  a  white  policeman's  bullet — 
reached?  How  can  such  deep-seated  tension 
and  bitterness  be  put  to  rest  and  by  whom? 

Would  not  it  be  sensible  to  ask  this 
writer,  Jules  Loh,  how  he  is  helping  to 
ease  tensions  and  bitterness  by  inferring 
that  all  Negro  widows  have  lost  their 
husbands  by  a  "white  policeman's  bul- 
let?" And  how  is  this  Loh  contributing 
to  better  understanding  by  calling  the 
Los  Angeles  jail,  "a  white  man's  jail?" 

Then  on  Sunday  evening  on  WTOP- 
TV,  channel  9  in  Washington,  Drew 
Pearson  attacked  the  chief  of  police  of 
Los  Angeles  and  predicted  that  he  would 
be  fired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  this  con- 
centrated attack  on  the  police  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  United 
States  is  coincidental,  the  fact  remains 
it  is  doing  great  harm  to  this  country. 
Breaking  down  respect  for  law  and  order 
and  for  those  charged  with  law  enforce- 
ment is  the  first  task  of  any  who  would 
destroy  a  nation. 


The  Communists  have  long  used  this 
tpchnique  and  in  a  memorandum  written 
^Communist  agents  who  fomented 
Se  destructlMi  of  Cuba  and  made  it  a 
^viet  satellite,  the  first  order  was  to^- 
!Siit  the  police  department  by  Instteat- 
S^ests  and  then  charging  poUce  bru- 

*^'  Speaker,  as  responsible  Members 
of  the  lawmaking  body  of  this  RepubUc 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  become  a 
nart  of  the  destruction  of  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  either  by  condoning 
such  charges  of  police  brutaUty  or  by 
riving  these  charges  credence  throiigh 
Sur  silence.    "  is  up  to  us  to  stand  be- 
hind the  police  departments  of  this  Na- 
Hon  in  defeaUng  all  attempts  to  weaken 
or  wreck  them.   We  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  American  people  are  not  going 
to  tolerate  continued  condemnation  of 
the  police  and  commendation  of  the  rap- 
ists murders,  thieves,  and  anarchists  who 
hold  decent  society  in  contempt  and  use 
every  means  to  destroy  the  poUce  who 
are  the  only  protection  for  decent  people. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  complete  news  story  by  Jules  Loh 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.    I 
would  like  to  Include  also  a  summary  oi 
a  news  story  by  Michael  Harringtonln 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.     This 
summary  was  carried  in  the  dallypress 
summary  issued  by  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute.   I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Bayard  Rustin  mentioned  In 
the  news  story  and  who  is  attacking  the 
Lo6  Angeles  pohce  chief,  is  the  same 
Bayard  Rustin  who  has  a  police  record 
m  Los  Angeles  as  a  sex  pervert. 
IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  SUr. 

Aug.  22,  1965] 
Los    Anoelks    Dn.EMMA— How     Can    Deep- 
seated  BrrTERNESS  BE  Put  To  Rest? 
(Note— The    riot    which    took    36    Uves 
erupted  in  Los  Angeles,  but  seeds  of  the  same 
aort  of  violence  exist  In  other  cities.     How 
WlU  the  City  of  the  Angels  mend  Its  hOTrlbly 
torn  social  fabric?    And  what  lessons  does  its 
week  of  wUdness  offer?    Here  Is  a  penetrat- 
ing look  of  Los  Angeles*  dilemma.) 
(By  Jules  Loh) 
Los  Angeles.— Six  days  after  the  simmer- 
ing cauldron  called  Watts  finally  let  go,  a 
National  Guard  Jeep  cr\mched  through  the 
broken  and  burnt  souvenirs  of  ghetto  fury 
which  llttCTed  the  silent  streets. 

"What's  gorma  happen  when  you  cats 
leave?"  Jeered  a  Negro  from  a  fire -blackened 
doorway  at  the  Jeeps  sullen  driver. 

What  Indeed?    What  does  Los  Angeles  do 
now  to  put  together  Its  convulsed  conununity 
after  the  worst  racial  eruption  In  the  Na- 
tion's recent  memory?    How  does  a  city  <rfB- 
cial,  or  clvU  rights  leader,  or  anybody,  reach 
the  youth  who  raged  through  the  night  cry- 
ing "Bum,  baby,  b\um,"  and  now  sits  frown- 
ing In  "the  white  man's  JaU"?    How  does  he 
reach  them?    And  how  is  his  mother— who 
was  widowed  by  a  white  policeman's  bullet — 
reached?    How  can  such  deep-seated  tension 
and  bitterness  be  put  to  rest,  and  by  whom? 
The  dll€anma  is  not  Los  Angeles'  al<me. 
What  happened  here  merely  brought  into  the 
open  once  again,  though  at  greater  cost  than 
last  summer's  disorders,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  bubble  beneath  the  hot  asphalt 
of  northern  cities  across  the  land. 

BEMEFrr  OF  MTODLE  CLASS 

■Plainly  put."  said  Herbert  Carter,  a  con- 
sultant to  Los  Angeles'  Hvunan  Relations 
Commission,  "the  problem  has  been  a  refusal 
to  accept  the  reality  of  racial  discrimination 
outside  the  South. 


•^e  often  hear  tbe  dd  song  about  they're 
better  off  here  than  any  place  else,'  as  If  that 
were  an  answer.  It's  slmiriy  begging  the 
questton.  The  fact  Is  the  dvU  rights  move- 
ment in  Northern  and  Western  States  has 
been  for  the  benefit  of  middle-class  Negroes; 
the  poor  have  been  let  drop  through  the 

cracks. 

"Look,  when  seven  or  eight  pec^le  sit  In 
a  dilapidated  four-room  hwne  and  watch  the 
Great  Society  unfold  on  TV  and  realize 
they're  not  a  part  ot  It,  not  even  a  lltUe  part. 
It  doesn't  help  their  situation  to  tell  th«n 
others  have  it  worse." 

Until  1962,  Carter  said,  even  his  commis- 
sion's main  efforts  were  focused  on  opening 
suburbia  to  Negroes,  hoping  they  could  work 
their  way  up  from  the  ghetto. 

worst    tears     CONFntMED 

"We  didn't  get  very  far  with  that,"  he  said, 
on  the  contrary,  a  commission  study  com- 
pleted In  June  showed  that  from  1060  to 
1960  Los  Angeles  became  more  segregated 
resldentlally,  not  less,  and  the  pattern  has 
continued.  When  the  State  voted  last  No- 
vember to  repeal  Its  fair  housing  law  and 
prohibit  enactment  of  any  in  the  future,  it 
only   confirmed    many   Negroes'    own    worst 

fears.  ,_. 

For  15  years  Negroes  have,  been  arriving, 
mostly  from  the  Deep  South,  at  a  rate  of  2,000 
a  month— though  Los  Angeles  still  has  the 
lowest  percentage  of  Negroes  of  the  Nation's 
10  largest  cities.  Many,  like  Watts'  Barber 
Overton  Washington,  were  lured  by  exag- 
gerated reports  of  a  racial  Utopia. 

"I  came  to  California  thinking  it  was  the 
most  liberal  State  In  the  Nation,"  said  Wash- 
ington. "Then  I  moved  In  here— like  every- 
body else." 

Unwelcome  In  many  parts  of  town,  and  to 
a  large  extent  reluctant  to  settie  where  they 
were  \inwanted  or  insecure,  the  immigrants 
began  swelling  the  population  of  the  central 
section  of  the  city  where  Incomes  are  low, 
crime  rates  are  high,  3  of  every  10  chUdren 
are  from  broken  homes,  and  where  Watts  Is 
the  dreary  core. 

EMPHASIS     SHIFTED 

For  the  last  3  years  the  Human  Relations 
Commission  has  switched  its  emphasis  from 
the  suburban  house  hunter  to  the  urban 
ghetto  dweUer.  On  Consultant  Carter's  desk 
Lb  a  3-lnch  thick  report  on  the  Watts  area, 
outlining  the  residents'  grievances,  suggested 
solutions. 

"Everybody  has  been  looking  for  the  causes 
of  the  Watts  riot,"  Carter  said,  drumming  a 
forefinger  on  the  voliime.  "It's  aU  rtght  in 
there.  I  have  to  believe  one  of  two  things: 
either  we  weren't  getting  through,  or  people 
didn't  care.  Otu-  staff  was  amazed  the  place 
dldnt  explode  sooner  than  It  did." 

So,  apparentiy,  were  some  others.  George 
Conward,  a  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Urban  League  and  a  veteran  of  4  years  of 
pavement  pounding  social  work  in  Watts. 
last  stunmer  actually  organized  a  riot  pre- 
vention committee  In  the  area. 

"It  dissolved  for  lack  of  adult  workers  to 
keep  It  going,"  said  Conward.  He  shrugged 
dejectedly.    "Now  look  what's  happened." 

LOOKING    rOR    CAUSE 

Many  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  have,  as  Car- 
ter observed,  been  looking  for  the  cause  of 
the  5  days  of  anguish  which  took  36  Uves,  left 
209  btilldlngs  and  homes  destroyed,  another 
787  damaged.  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  has 
appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  causes, 
for  m  understanding  causes  cures  are  found. 

Psychiatrists  and  sociologists  In  the  iJX 
Angeles  area  point  to  the  smothering  isola- 
tion of  the  ghetto,  the  feeUng  of  being 
trapped  In  an  inexorable  vise,  the  resulting 
tendency  to  exaggerate  prejudicial  treatment, 
even  at  times  Imagine  It  because  the  pattern 
is  there.  Frustrations  become  aU  the  more 
intense  as  Negroes  elsewhere  are  seen  to  make 
progress  through  cdvll  rights  legislation.  The 
distortions   mount    •    •    •    the    frustrations 


smolder  •  •  •  the  weather  turns  Intolerably 
hot  •  •  •  the  ghetto  becomes  a  seething 
Umbo  of  despair  and  aU  that's  needed  to  Ig- 
nite It  Is  a  small  spark.  In  this  case  It  was  a 
routine  drunken  driving  arrest. 

"The  mood  of  the  crowd  was  happy,"  said 
Ntegro  Psychiatrist  Harold  Jones,  who  watched 
the  not  in  progress.  "They  felt  Justified  In 
what  they  were  doing,  felt  they  were  morally 
right.  TTiey  thought  no  more  of  their  looting 
aa  being  wrong  than  a  soldier  who  picks  up 
trinkets." 

OTHXBS  SILENTLT  APPROVE 

Sociologist  Carter,  who  was  there  also,  said 
that  whUe  It  was  true  only  a  smaU  percentage 
of  the  Watts  inhabitants  parttc^jated  and 
that  apparently  many  youths  flocked  In  from 
outside  areas  Just  to  get  In  on  the  hellralslng. 
"the  others  were  sitting  back  and  applauding 
sUenUy."  ^  _ 

"They  were  saying,  in  effect,"  said  Carier. 
"Now  you  wUl  know  and  recognize  our  pres- 
ence, now  you  wiU  know  we  are  not  Ui visible." 

Some  did  more  than  applaud  silently. 
Women,  many  of  them  domeetiCB  in  white 
homes  and  exposed  to  tantallzingly  brief 
gUmpses  erf  the  better  Ufe,  stood  on  the 
porches  and  leaned  from  the  windows  and 
spouted  encouragement  to  their  rampaging 
men  like  Valkyries. 

Questioned  afterward  about  their  griev- 
ances, the  Negroes  of  WatU  Invariahly  In- 
cluded  the  complaint  that  has  litoon)^.  a 
cUche  In  dvil  rights  dilutes:  ptdice  brutal- 
ity. Los  Angeles  poUce.  from  the  chief  down. 
deny  it. 

SXLF-ISBPSCT  INVOLVB) 

"Ife  true.  Oh.  It's  trtie."  said  Luther 
FuUer.  a  worlur  for  the  dtys  United  ClvU 
Bights  CiMnmlttee.  "Maybe  brutal  isn't  al- 
ways the  rl^t  word,  but  d<m't  forget  a  per- 
son's aelf-pe^Ject  can  be  brutallMd.  too. 

"One  ti^nw  I  was  stopped  for  rrmnlng  a  red 
Ught  out  in  Highlanrt  Park,  part  of  Uis  An- 
gles. The  offloer  was  so  poUte  I  felt  Uke 
tbftniring  >iiTn  for  giving  me  the  ticket.  A  few 
days  later  I  was  driving  through  Wafcta— I  was 
on  my  way  to  a  church  service  and  a  police- 
man stopped  me  because  he  said  I  looked  like 
I  was  drunk.  Wh«i  he  said,  "Let's  see  your 
driver's  Ucense'  he  stood  back  from  the  car 
and  had  his  hand  on  his  pistol.    Thafs  what 

I  mean." 

"I  know  it's  not  an  easy  thing."  Fuller  said 
•They  say  they  ti*at  people  Uke  tiiat  because 
they  encounter  violence  in  that  area.    Maybe 
they  encounter  violence  because  they  treat 
f>eople  like  that." 

Whether  a  double  standard  of  Uw  enf«^- 
ment  exists  cmt  not,  and  poUce  insist  Itdoes 
not  there  Is  no  denying  the  average  Watts 
resident  harbors  deep-seated  resentment  o. 
poUccmen.  'PoUce  brutaUty"  sometimes  is 
an  ambiguous  way  of  expressing  it.  . 

The   Negro's   resentment  has   deep   roou 
Roing  all  the  way  back  to  his  treatment  in 
the    Southland   he   fied,   according   to   some 
social  workers. 

■The  first  night  of  the  riot  not  even  Negro 
policemen  were  safe,"  said  the  Human 
Rights  CMnmlBSlon's  Carter.  "His  uniform 
represented  the  system,  and  the  system  was 
white." 

Carter  said  that  early  In  the  riot  he  and 
others  tried  to  halt  the  rovtog  mobs  of 
youths  by  appealing  to  teenage  gang  con- 
tacts they  had  made  throtigh  the  probation 
department.  The  gang  leaders  agreed  to 
help  he  said,  "on  the  condition  we  get  the 
cops' out  of  there— aU  the  cops.  Negro  and 
white." 

Mediation  of  the  ubiquitous  "police  bru- 
tality" grievance  rates  top  priority  among 
most  social  workers  anxious  to  heal  Los  An- 
geles' wounds. 

COMPTON'S   CASE   CITED 

There's  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  pro- 
grams that  bring  representotives  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  poUce  together  on  a  regular 
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basis  so  they  can  get  to  know 
better."  said  Carter. 

Is  what  happened  in  Compton. 
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oi  conditions.  In  general.    But 
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night  of  the  riot  300  people 

at  the  Compton  police  station  and 

to  help  in  case  the  riot  spread 

were   Jiist   ordinary  residents. 

i«4>rir|At.>i<Tig  ** 

Others  also  feel  a  concentra- 
workers  on  the  scene  is  sorely 
Urban  League's  Conward  said 
on  every  other  block,  full  time, 
too  many." 
deople  need  direct  help,  not  prom- 
speet  by  and  by,"  he  said,  "that's 
been  told  all  their  lives.    They 
solutions    to    inunedlate    prob- 
in  finding  a  Job,  or  finding  a 
working  mother's  baby,  or  tutor- 
dropout.     Only  street  work- 
that  kind  of  help." 
Eigreee.    "Sure,     it     would     cost 
said.     "But  the  National  Guard 
a  day  putting  down  that  riot. 
of  how  that  kind  of  money 
been  spent  before  the  riot  it 
aovith  water." 
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C  Vn.   RiCBTS    AND    POVZRTT 

(  3y  Michael  Harrington) 

Rustln  toured   Watts  with 

Luther  King,  Jr..  last  week,  he 

significant  and  curious  term 

>ver.    "The  people,"  Rustln  told 

to  the  arson  and  looting  and 

IS  their  manifest."    "This,"  they 

Is  a  message  that  whitey  can 

the     only     message." 

thing  la,  the  mayor  and  the 

aeem  to  be  deaf. 

that  many  of  the  Negroes  with 

alked  regarded  the  Watts  ezplo- 

T  ictory.     They  were  proud  of  hav- 

nearly  $200  million  of  damage 

ccfnmunlty  and  thus  made  America 

of  their  very  existence  for  the 


the  most  Important  single  Instl- 
carrylng  out  the  rampage  after 

outbreak  was  the  local  gang, 
lot  political  groupings.    They  are 

slum  gangs  which  usually 
of  their  time  fighting  each  other. 

to    Chief    Parker's    absurd 

dvU  rights  agitation  has  goaded 

i  into  action,  these  are  precisely 

who  have  not  had  contact  with 

hostile  toward,  the  major  rights 


president  Elsenhower  and  William 
Jr.,  among  others,  have  all  man- 
the  situation  exactly  upeldedown. 
gang  members  in  Watts  have  not 
t"  Martin  Luther  King  and 
disrespectful   of   law.     This 
would  be  hilarious  were  it  not 
overlooks  the  fact  that  these 
have  their  attitude  toward  au- 
by  the;  Jungle  conditions  to 
condemns  them  and  not  by 
discourses  on  nonviolence. 
Brown's     8-man     investigative 
is  headed  by  John  McCone.     Its 
are  respected  members  of  their 
but  are  not  thought  of  as  mill- 
rights    activists.    The   Mexican- 
have  the  same  problems  as 
with  the  police — are  excluded 
ommlsslon  and  so  Is  the  labor 


movement.  The  whites  included  a  Jesuit 
university  president  regarded  by  many  Los 
Angeles  liberals  as  a  conservative. 

There  are  civil  righto  partisans  and  dvll 
liberties  lawyers  out  here  who  are  hopeful 
that  they  can  make  a  serious  and  docu- 
mented case  on  police  brutality  before  the 
commission,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  few  rays 
of  hope  around. 

Certainly  as  long  as  Yorty,  Parker  and 
Brown  think  the  charge  of  police  brutolity  Is 
a  preposterous  lie,  they  are  inciting  to  riot. 
Parker's  belligerent  Ill-informed  partisan- 
ship should  require  his  resignation  in  any 
case.  And  officials  out  here  are  going  to 
have  to  stop  pretending  that  It  is  unthink- 
able that  police  in  a  slum  abuse  their  au- 
thority. They  do.  and  the  Negroes  know 
it — and  feel  it.  At  a  minimum,  there  should 
be  a  thorough,  civilian  and  totally  independ- 
ent investigation  of  the  situation. 


The  Law  and  Public  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VKOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  portion  of  a 
paper  presented  to  the  Virginia  School 
Boards  Association  by  Tyler  Fulcher, 
Division  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Amherst  County.  Va.,  dealing  with  the 
legal  structure  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem In  Virginia.  I  did  so  because  I  was 
Impressed  that  Mr.  Fulcher's  analysis 
and  comments  had  a  broad  applicability 
outside  of  Virginia. 

In  considering  the  Federal  function  in 
education,  Mr.  Pulcher  cited  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  latter  portion  of 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  gen- 
eral welfare  clause.  To  place  Mr. 
Fulcher's  comments  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  think  it  worthwhile  at  this  time 
to  include  In  my  remarks  the  balance  of 
his  paper,  as  follows: 

Are  there  other  legal  doorways  through 
which  the  Federal  Government  might  enter 
the  public  school  picture? 

Yes,  through  the  1st,  5th.  and  14th  amend- 
ments. The  first  10  amendments  to  our 
Federal  Constitution  are  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and,  of  course,  the  1st  and  the 
5th  are  contained  therein. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  contained  or  set  forth 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  which  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  take  away  or  Infringe 
upon.  The  14th  amendment  makes  the 
rights  assured  in  the  1st  and  5th  amend- 
ments applicable  to  the  States.  Therefore, 
the  citizen  is  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
certain  rights  from  interference  or  infringe- 
ment from  both  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Cochran  v. 
Louisiana,  281  U.S.  370.  the  State  Leglslatvire 
of  Louisiana  passed  a  law  to  provide  free 
textbooks  to  the  children  of  the  State.  The 
State  board  of  education  in  implementing 
the  law  provided  textbooks  to  all  children 
whether  they  attended  public  or  nonpublic 
schools.  Cochran,  a  citizen  of  the  State, 
brought  suit  to  restrain  the  State  board  from 
providing  tree  textbooks  to  pupils  of  private 
or   parochial   schools.     He    contended   that 


such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  violated 
the  "due  process  clause"  of  the  6th  and  Uth 
amendments  by  diverting  public  property  to 
private  use. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  Mr. 
Cochran  and  by  Its  decision  In  this  cass 
gave  rise  to  the  "child  benefit  theory."  it 
is  very  important  to  note  here  that  this  case 
was  a  case  In  which  the  citizen  appealed  to 
the  Federal  courts  for  help  because  he,  Mr. 
Cochran,  thought  the  State  government  had 
infringed  upon  or  violated  his  rights. 

In  the  case  of  Everson  v.  Board  of  Educo' 
Hon.  330  TT.S.  1,  Everson,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  challenged  the  right 
of  the  Ewlng  Township  Board  of  Education 
to  pay  for  pupil  transportation  to  parochial 
schools.  The  board  was  pajrlng  the  trans- 
portatlon  costs  of  all  pupils  regardless  of 
the  schools  they  attended.  Mr.  Eversoa 
claimed  that  this  action  by  the  board  de< 
prlved  him  of  property  In  violation  of  the 
"due  process  clause"  of  the  14th  amendment 
and.  in  addition,  assisted  a  particular  church 
In  violation  of  the  "establishment  clause"  of 
the  first  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rejected  the  claims  of  Mr.  Everson  and  based 
its  decision  on  the  "child  benefit  theory." 
However,  again  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  this  case  also  the  citizen  brought  suit 
against  his  own  State  and  asked  the  Federal 
Government  for  protection  of  his  personal 
rights  which  he  asserted  his  own  State  was 
violating. 

The  School  Board  of  Champaign,  111.,  had 
for  several  years  operated  a  voluntary  re- 
Ugloxis  program.  Students  who  participated 
in  the  plan  met  for  45  minutes  weekly  on 
school  time  in  public  school  buildings  for 
instruction  in  the  tenets  of  their  respective 
faiths.  The  Instructors  were  provided  by 
the  Council  on  Religious  Education,  an  in- 
terdenominational community  group.  Thess 
instructors  were  paid  by  the  council,  but 
supervised   by  public  school   authorities. 

Mrs.  McCollum,  a  resident  taxpayer,  dis- 
agreed with  the  plan.  In  McCollum  v.  Board 
of  Education,  333  U.S.,  203,  she  brought  her 
complaints  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  She  claimed  that  this  school 
plan  constiuted  "an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion" in  violation  of  the  1st  amendment 
and  conflicted  with  the  "due  process  clause" 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upheld  the  contention  of  Mrs.  McCollum 
and,  accordingly,  the  Champaign  plan  of 
religious   instruction   was   discontinued. 

A^in.  this  is  a  case  In  which  a  citizen 
complained  that  her  personal  rights  guaran- 
teed to  her  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  had 
been  violated  by  her  own  State.  She  ap- 
pealed to  the  Federal  courts  for  relief  and 
won. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  case  of  Zorach 
V.  Clauson,  343  UJ8.,  306,  a  "released  time" 
program  of  religious  instruction  was  ap- 
proved In  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City.  The  Zorach  care  differed  from  the  Mc- 
Collum case  In  that  religious  instruction  was 
held  off  the  school  grounds,  no  supervisory 
help  was  provided  by  the  school,  and  no  part 
of  the  cost  was  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Zorach  had  claimed,  as  did  Mrs.  McCol- 
lum, that  his  personal  rights  had  been 
violated  by  New  York  City  and  petitioned 
the  Supreme  Court  for  relief.     He  lost. 

Let  us  return  to  the  proposition;  namely, 
the  legal  doorway  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ptusses  to  take  part  in  or  to 
Influence  public  school  education : 

I.  The  10th  amendment,  res^ved  powers 
of  the  State. 

n.  Article  I,  section  8,  the  general  wel- 
fare clause. 

m.  Amendment  I.  the  free  exercise 
theory  clause,  and  the  establishment  clause. 

IV.  Amendment  V,  the  due  process  clause. 

V.  Amendment  XIV,  the  due  process 
clause,  and   the  equal  protection   clause. 


VL  Article  I,  section  10.  the  Impairment 

•'SeSorlS'rcases  before  Federal  «^ 
,„^S  matters  come  as  a  result  oC  » 
?„!r.,  complaint  that  one  or  more  of  his 
•^^^ni  Vlehts  have  been  violated  by  his 
P^^te  coun^,  or  city.  This  was  true 
f^^f  cS:hran  case.  In  the  Everson  case.  In 
fSuS^ca^.  and  the  Zorach  case.  In 
^a^rds.  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  the 
^^Tv  of  all,  a  citizen  In  effect  says:  "My 
SSfoovernment.  give  me  help.  My  State 
rfv  cltv  or  my  county  has  taken  some  of 
Sy^SonVrighL  away  from  me.  and  I  want 

^^'£n'fy^^  perianal  right  cases  arise 
J^er  the  establishment  and  'ree  exercise 
?^ni»  of  the  first  amendment;  the  due 
2^  of  the  fifth  amendment  which  pro- 
vS«that  no  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  life. 
^  OC  property  without  <!««  P^«««^°* 
S^-thr  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment:  and  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  same  amendment.  .,.      .^  ,„a 

-      The  Uth  amendment  makes  the  Irt  and 
1     sth  amendments  appUcable   to  ^f^   State. 

'  Sore  such  time,  they  were  applicable  only 
♦n  the  Federal  Government. 
*°to^Sool  matters,  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  may  seek  court  relief  under  article  I. 
^on  8.  the  Constitution.  This,  "  jo^ 
Sember.    Is    under    the    general    welfare 

''^Li^hool  matters,  the  SUte  may  seek  re- 
nef  hi  Federal  courts  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment. This,  as  we  remember,  is  ^^er  the 
S«ve  power  clause  of  the  Constitution 
,rtilch  is   sometimes   referred   to   as   States 

''to^whool  matters,  a  teacher  or  other  clti- 
«en.  or  even  the  Federal  or  State  Govcm- 
^t  may  seek  relief  In  Federal  courts  un- 
der article  I,  section  10,  of  the  Constitiitlon^ 
This  refers  to  the  Impahment  of  conttart 
clause,  and  In  the  words  of  tiie  ConstitutlOQ. 
-No  State  shall  pass  a  law  Impairing  the 
obligations  of  contracts." 

A  good  many  of  the  cases  under  the  Un- 
pBlnnent  clause  Involve  the  teacher  In  ref- 
Sence  to  retirement  laws,  the  q^es^of,^ 
tog-  "Is  a  retirement  law  a  contract  between 
the  teacher  and  State,  or  la  It  merely  pen- 
sionary?" ,       ^ 
Before  leaving  the  Federal  Government  and 
oublic  school  education,  may  I  mention  tne 
constitutional  sources  again  which  have  from 
1789  to  the  present  caused  legal  warfare  be- 
tween the  Federal   and   the   State   Govern- 
ments.   In  old  fashioned  terms.  It  Is  States 
rights    versua    Federal    rights,    or    constitu- 
tlonaUy.  It  Is  the  10th  amendment,  reseryea 
powers  of  the  States  versus  article  I,  section 
8.  or  the  general  weUare  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution.                                                     ,  „  . 
The  discussion  of  how  far  the  general  wel- 
fare  clause    wlU    permit    the   Federal    Gov- 
ernment   to    go    began    with    Madison    ao^d 
HamUton.    Madison  sponsored  a  strict  in- 
terpretation of  this  clause;  In  fact,  he  argued 
that  the  welfare  clause  permitted  Congress 
to  carry    out    only    the    powers    specmcaUy 
enumerated     to     It     In     the     Constitution. 
Hamilton's  position  was  that  of  liberal  in- 
terpretation.    He  argued  that  Congress  could 
act  and  act  generally  for  and  In  the  name  of 
the  general  welfare.  tt  o    i 
In  the  United  States  v.  Butler,  297,  U.S.  l, 
the  Supreme   Court  adopted   the   Hamilton 
position  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  this  case,  the  Court  held  that  Congress 
could  appropriate  money  under  the  general 
welfare  clause  to  the  State,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  or  stimulating  a  con- 
dition or  program,  and  not  for  regulatory 
purposes.  In  other  words,  according  to  this 
case,  and  In  the  case  of  a  parallel  legal  prin- 
ciple, the  Federal  Government  can  appro- 
priate money  for  public  school  pvuposes  in 
order  to  encourage  or  promote  a  public  school 
program,  but  In  no  case  to  regxUate  or  con- 
trol.   The  State  has  the  right  to  regulate 


and  control  InsoTap  as  tbe  pubUe  sdiool  sys 
tern   Is   concerned,   sccordlng  to   the   10th 
amendment,  so  far  sad  It  shaU  »>•  ••  lo°« 
as  the  Federal  Court  follows  Its  own  ruling 
as  laid  down  or  made  In  US.  ▼.  Butler. 

In  the  school  limch  program  of  oar  pasaic 
school  system,  the  Federal  Government  en- 
cotirages  and  stimulates;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulates  and  controls.  The  same 
is  true  under  NDEA.  agriculture,  and  home 
economics,  the  building  of  vocational  shop 
areas  for  high  schools,  etc. 

This  question  arises,  "How  far  can  the 
Federal  Government  go  In  Its  encourage- 
ment program  before  control  begins?" 

An  attempt  Is  made  to  give  the  criterion 
of  measiu-ement  In  this  Instance. 

The  Government,  whether  Federal  or  State, 
whl<ai  prescribes  the  textbooks  to  be  us^ 
and  other  instnictionxa  materials  to  he  \ised 
In  the  public  schools  and  which  prescribes 
the  qviaUflcatlons  for  administrators,  super- 
visors, and  teachers,  and  which  employs  these 
professional  people  control  and  regiUates 
public  schools  education.  As  of  thU  date  and 
In  the  discharge  of  these  responslblUtles,  the 
State  government  has  acted. 

Thus  far  In  this  legal  discussion,  we  have 
talked  atoout  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  the  acts  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  board  of  education  as  they  pertain 
to  and  are  a  part  of  the  legal  structure  of 
the  pubUc  school  system.  Now,  the  question 
Is:  "Where  in  this  vast  legal  structure  Is  the 
local  school  board?" 

The  local  school  board  will  carry  out  and 
abide  by  the  Oonatitution  of  the  United 
States:  the  local  school  board  wlU  carry  out 
and  abide  by  the  laws  of  Congress;  the  local 
school  board  will  carry  out  and  aWde  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  the 
local  board  wlU  carry  out  and  abide  by  the 
laws  of  the  general  assembly;  and  the  local 
school  board  will  carry  out  and  aWde  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of 
education   as   they   apply  to  pubUc  school 

education.  ._     ,  ^      ^  .„ 

Again,  where  Is  the  local  school  board  In 
the  legal  structure?  We  may  conclude  that 
It  la  at  the  bottom  of  the  legal  ladder.  How- 
ever, within  Its  legal  sphere,  the  local  school 
board  and  only  the  looal  school  board  may 

The  local  school  board  cannot  make  any 
policy,  any  rule,  or  regulation  which  con- 
flicts with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  State  oon- 
stttntlon  the  laws  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  the  rules  and  regiUations  of  the  State 
laoard  of  education.    This  la  a  legal  fact. 

What  is  the  deep  philosophical  meaning  of 

all  of  this?  .. 

The  ConatttuUon  of  tHe  United  States,  the 
laws  of  Congress,  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  the  acts  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  the  r\xles  and  regulations  at 
the  State  board  of  education  create  a  favor- 
able legal  climate  In  which  the  local  school 
board  may  operate.  In  this  favorable  legal 
climate,  the  local  school  board  must  fxinc- 
tion  and  function  to  the  fullest.  The  end 
product  of  the  pubUc  school  system,  the 
iood  American  citizen.  Is  the  responslbUity  of 
this  board.  What  more  could  any  local 
school  board  ask? 

Now  let's  return  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion: "la  democracy  sick?" 

Our  pubUc  school  system  was  bom  In  a 
democracy  and  has  been  enriched  by  It  since 
Its  birth.  When  our  democracy  Is  strong. 
the  pubUc  school  system  Is  strong.  When 
oor  democracy  Is  less  than  strong.  If  ever, 
the  same  will  affect  our  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem The  pubUc  school  system  Is  not  only 
a  part  of  democracy.  It  Is  of  democracy  In 
America. 

You  and  I  are  dtlaens  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  If  our  democracy  Is  sick,  you 
and  I  as  weU  as  over  190  million  people  are 


responsible.  We.  as  individuals,  cannot 
deny  our  responsibility.  Our  rights  In  a 
democracy,  our  rights  as  American  citizens 
are  predicated  and  hypothecated  upon  our 
duties  and  responrtblllttes.  Good  Amer- 
ican citizenship  cannot  be  granted  or  con- 
ferred.   It  mtist  be  earned. 

What  then  do  you  and  I  really  think  ol 
our  great  UJB.  democracy?  This  Is  what  we 
tMnk  The  democracy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  "The  best  thinking,  the  gr«t- 
est  service,  the  noblest  efforts,  the  bravest 
deeds,  the  loftiest  words,  the  highest  Ideals, 
and  the  most  sincere  prayers  of  Its  dtlaens." 
("The  Voice  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Tyler  Fulcher.  1963.  Brown-Morrison  A  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Va.) 

What  do  you  think  of  the  sunlight  of 
American  democracy — patriotism?  This  is 
what  we  think:  "If  ever  the  call  should  come. 
I  shall  offer  my  life  In  the  spirit  of  Nathan 
Hale  In  spirit,  but  by  a  different  method;  I 
would  pray;  I  would  die  with  guns  ablaze 
and  would  like  to  hear  with  deafening  ears 
their  glorious  echoes  of  freedom  against  the 
highest     mountains     and     loftiest     peaks. 

With  this  type  of  thinking,  a  beautiful, 
vigorous  and  dynamic  democracy  Is  ours; 
and  in  It,  through  it,  and  by  It.  the  pubUc 
school  system  will  meet  Its  obllgatKms  fuHy 
and  completely. 

Regardless  of  our  problems,  of  our  nara- 
shlps.  of  our  disappointments,  or  of  our  let- 
l)acks,  at  our  victories  and  defeats,  we  are 
among  the  elite;  symbolically  q>eaklng.  we 
are  among  the  chosen.  We  work  with  Amer- 
ica's greatest  resource,  the  youtli;  our  objec- 
tive Is  among  the  highest,  the  building  of 
human  personality. 

Therefore,  what  greater  challenge  coxUd 
anyone  desire  than  that  of  a  school  board 
member  or  of  a  division  superintendent. 


Mental  Welfare  FowdatioB  for 

Names   GattmaB  Asaoal   Award   Re- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTHN 

or   IfXW    TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVK3 

Thursday.  August  S.  196S 
Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  an  article  written  by 
Mr  Fred  Warner,  a  staff  correspondent 
for  the  East  Side  News,  a  publication, 
with  wide  circulation  in  my  congressional 
district,  on  the  presentation  of  tbe  award 
for  outstanding  services  to  humanity  to 
Charles  Guttman  by  the  PoundaUon  for 
Child  Mental  Welfare.  Inc..  located  to 
my  congressional  district  at  225  West 
71st  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Guttman  is  a  naUve  East  Sidw. 
a  great  American,  a  great  benefactor,  and 
an  outstanding  industrialist 

I  commend  him  upon  his  senr.ic  and 
wish  him  continued  good  health  so  that 
he  may  continue  his  fine  work  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  suticle  follows : 

[From   the  Bast  Side  News.  Aug.  6,   1965] 

Mkntal  Wklfark  Fottndatiom  roa  CmumxH 

Nasos  Gttttman  Annual  Awasd  Rscipient 

(By  Fred  Warner) 

The  annual  "Santa  CUus  Award '  £«  o«^ 

standing    services     to    humanity    wUl    be 

^^^^^  upon  Charles  Outtm«.  P^<»^* 

of    the    Paddlngton    Corp.,    sole    U.S.    im- 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


&  B.  Rare  Scotch  (Justerinl  ft 

dlstilters    since     1749),     it 

by  the  Foundation  for  CSiild 

Welfare,  Inc.,  225  W.  Tlst  Street. 

is  a  man  in  public  life  or  business 

to  be  accorded  this  honor,  he 

This  distinction  will  not 

upon  him  officially,  however, 

night  of  the  Santa  Claus  ball,  to 

1  December. 

^  rord  was  received  in  the  liquor  in- 

the  mental  welfare's  action,  many 

<  zuttman's    associates    and    friends 

pledged  donations  in  large  sums 

in  honor  of  the  occasion.    By 

alone,  the  mental  health  organi- 

to  be  the  beneficiary  of  '>ver 

was  hinted. 

I  tretch  of  the  imagination  will  any- 

Mr.  Guttman  as  a  Santa  Claus 

In  business  clothes  he  looks 

4ther  successful  businessman — neat. 

pleasant,  but  small. 

a  wizard  of  a  mind  he  possesses 

To  hear  him  talk  about  finan- 

and  listen  to  the  way  how  large 

money  roll  off  his  tongue,  is  like 

the   trill    of    the   canary    while    it 

merry  txine.    It  is  surely  exciting 

millionaire  speak  on  the  subject  of 

which  he  is  undoubtedly  a  master. 

ttman's  services  to  hiunanlty  are 

almost  evoyone.     But  while  his 

gifts  are  numerous,  equally 

dlvenlfled  philanthropies  across 

from  ooast  to  coast. 

Instance    is    the    Stella    and 

Quttman  Foundation's  assistance  to 

ti  Qdergraduate  students  who  might 

flunk   out   of   school   because   of 

leed. 

ure    virtually    no    strings    attached 

hip  grants  except  for  one  irre- 

c^ndltion :     "That  scholarship  grants 

only  to  private  liberal  arts  col- 

in  their  administration  policy, 

tlscrlmlnate    against    students    on 

race,  religion,  or  country  of  ori- 


api  reclate 


fully   what    good    use   this 

,000  each  year  to  20  participating 

colleges  for  4  years,  was  put  to, 

from    Grinnel    College.    Grlnnel, 

July  23,  1965,  should  enlighten 

Dr.  Donald  L.'Lambie,  dean  of  the 


Mid: 


"WlnneH    of    the    Guttman    Foundation 

are  as  follows : 

E.  J(^nson.  law;  Larry  E.  Shannon. 

Scanlan.  Russian;  Mary  S.  Wll- 

;  K.  Palmer  Harth,  theology; 

□eln,  history;   Elizabeth  C.  Duen- 

"  :   Mary  Ann  Campbell,  biology: 

,  history:  Janice  Bahl.  Journal- 

8.  Gtenzebach.  political  science; 

Lance,  history,  and  David  Wll- 

<  hemlstry." 

Guttman  and  his  wife  were  born 

East  Side.     He  was  born  on 

11.    1892   at  42   Delancey   Street. 

was  a  native  Rumanian  who  be- 

public  and,  later,  a  city  mar- 

the    administration    of    Mayor 


jruttman  started  to  work  at  the  age 

attended  the  old  Public  School  20 

P'aduated  from  elementary  school 

reached  13.    He  always  had  a  flair 

g  money  even  while  a  youth.     He 

rubber  stamps  for  a  dollar  a  week. 

■  stenography  and  typing  and  used 

skill  to  earn  money.    At  one  time, 

that  he  earned  an  extra  $2  a 

reports    for  •«    cousin    whose 

the  time,  was  the  janitor  at  the 

Settlement.     The  cousin's  name 

Flapper,  who  later  became  presl- 

CoUege. 

boy  recu;hed  manhood  he  ob- 

#edeiml  J'ob  as  a  pnAlbltion  agent. 

I  [urlng  the  days  of  the  Vc^stead  Act 


Qiieenai 

the 


which  outlawed  the  making,  selling  or  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages  an>-where  In  the 
United  States  or  in  its  territorial  and  insular 
possessions.  It  was  this  job  which  brought 
him  in  association  with  another  enforcement 
officer  named  John  Calhane. 

FORMS    PADDINGTON    CORP 

In  1933.  when  drinking  became  legul  again 
the  two  men  set  up  the  Buckingham  Corp.  to 
sell  "Cutty  Sark,"  a  then  unknown  brand  of 
Scotch.  Years  later.  Charles  and  John  split 
off  on  their  own  and  on  August  3,  1959,  the 
Paddington  Corp.  received  its  New  York  State 
certificate  to  operate  as  importers.  Today, 
the  J.  &  B.  brand  of  rare  Scotch  is  skyrocket- 
ing in  sales  wherever  good  liquor  Is  sold. 

Mr.  Guttman  resides  In  the  East  Seventies 
with  his  wife.  They  live  in  a  quiet  and  mod- 
est manner.  He  is  a  member  of  the  famed 
P.S.  20  Alumni  Association,  who  is  being 
considered  by  this  group  for  Hall  of  Fame 
honors.  To  those  who  are  Interested  in  this 
charitable  man.  read  what  he  has  to  say  about 
himself: 

"My  tastes  are  simple.  When  I  get  home 
I  just  want  to  be  entertained.  No  heavy 
reading — I  read  enoxigh  business  statistics 
all  day  long.  I  like  music,  and  I  like  to  take 
In  a  good  show  now  and  then,  and  I  enjoy 
a  game  ot  pinochle  with  the  boys  every  once 
in  a  while. 

"But  I  guess  my  greatest  relax.ation  is 
visiting  liquor  stores  on  my  day  off  and  just 
'kibitzing'  with  the  salesmen.  There's  noth- 
ing which  gives  me  a  greater  kick  than  talk- 
ing with  fellows  who  know  how  to  sell." 

HONORED  FOR  PHILANTHROPIC  WORK 

Authentic  details  as  to  the  time  and  place 
the  Santa  Claus  Ball  will  be  held  cannot  be 
ascertained  at  this  time  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  undertaking  this  task 
has  not  as  yet  reported  the  selection  of  the 
site  and  the  date. 

The  award  Itself  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  plaque  with  an  appropriate  inscription  as 
to  its  nature.  Also  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  the  honored  guest  Is  featured  in 
the  Santa  Claus  Ball  Journal. 

^>eeche8  by  peist  honorees  and  other  dis- 
tinguished personages  present  will  be  made 
prior  to  the  actual  bestowal  of  the  award. 
Then  the  guest  of  honor  will  respond  briefly 
following  the  conferral  of  the  plaque. 

The  designation  of  Mr.  Guttman  for  "The 
Santa  Claus  of  the  Year"  by  the  Foimdation 
for  Child  Mental  Welfare  Is  not  a  meaning- 
less gesture,  but  a  truly  deserved  recogni- 
tion for  one  of  the  most  charitable  men  In 
the  philanthropic  world.  And  that  Is  the 
reason  for  this  award. 


The  14th  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24,  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22  to  29  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion held  their  14th  conference  in  San 
Juan,  P.R.  Because  of  legislation 
business  here  in  Washington,  I  was 
not  able  to  attend.  The  conference  was 
successful  as  over  a  thousand  lawyers 
were  present  from  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Resolutions  Nos.  9. 12,  and 
55. 


August  2Jt,  1965 

Resolution  9  concerns  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  OAS  over  the  present 
case  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Resolution  12  relates  to  the  reactivaticm 
of  the  association's  inter- American  com- 
mittee for  the  judicial  defense  of  West- 
em  democracy.  This  comjnittee  has  as 
its  chairman,  Dr.  Eduardo  Garcia  of 
Buenos  Aires,  who  was  formerly  the  rep- 
resentative  of  Argentina  on  the  OAS 
and  served  as  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  attention  is  espe- 
cially invited  to  Resolution  55  containing 
the  Declaration  of  San  Juan  which  re- 
lates to  the  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  First  Judicial  Confer- 
ence  of  the  Americas.  You  will  note  that 
representatives  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
14  nations  of  the  hemisphere  signed  the 
declaration. 

I,  therefore,  am  very  much  pleased 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  submit  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  and  my  fel- 
low  countrymen  these  three  resolutions: 
Resolution  No.  9 

Whereas : 

1.  According  to  article  52  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  members  that  are 
parties  to  the  regional  agreements,  or  that 
constitute  regional  organizations  "will  do 
everything  possible  to  effect  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  controversies  of  a  local  nature, 
through  such  agreements  or  organlzatlonB 
before  submitting  them  to  the  Securltv 
Council"; 

2.  The  Organization  of  American  States  is 
the  component  regional  organization  to  act 
collectively  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public according  to  articles  5,  clause  (d),  19, 
25,  39,  43,  52,  and  related  ones  of  the  Charter 
of  the  OAS.  and  as  such  is  actually  taking 
collective  action;  and 

3.  The  Organization  of  American  States 
has  not  yet  terminated  Its  mission  of  con- 
ciliation in  order  to  assure  a  peaseful  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  the  D<Knlnlcan  Re- 
public, nor  has  it  submitted  the  case  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Security  Council  (art. 
52,  par.  2.  In  fine  UJT.  Charter) 

Declares,  That  the  OAS  having  original 
Jurisdiction  over  the  present  case  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  not  having  yet  ex- 
hausted all  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict,  no  other  International 
organization  has  any  competence  to  Interfere 
In  the  case.  iintU  the  OAS  itself  submits  it 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nation. 

(The  delegation  from  Chile  abstained  from 
voting  this  resolution.) 

Resolution  No.  12 

Resolves,  That  the  Inter-American  Com- 
nUttee  for  the  Juridical  Defense  of  Western 
Democracy,  created  at  the  X  Conference  of 
the  Association  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, in  1957,  will  be  governed  according  to 
the  following  bylaws. 

Section  1.  The  committee  will  ha\e  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary  elected  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  the  latter  one  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  ccHnmlttee  is 
authorized  to  form  national  committees  in 
the  countries  where  they  do  not  yet  exist,  ob- 
taining for  this  purpose  the  necessary  co- 
operation of  the  presidents  of  the  national 
bfir  associatlops  ot  those  countries. 

Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
authorized  to  recruit  new  individual  mem- 
bers and  to  carry  on  all  activities  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  its  fimctlons. 

Sec.  4.  The  chairman  of  the  national  com- 
mittees will  have  the  same  authority  within 
their  respective  countries. 

Ssc.  S.  The  chairman  of  the  national  com- 
mittees will  Issue  an  annual  report  of  their 
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^.itiiss  to  the  president  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
•**''^^T^ttee  who  U  turn  wUl  submit  a  f  uU 
;;j;,J^y  2  y^  to  the  conference  of  th. 

'^*?°'?he  national  committees  may  soUdt 
Z^^R  dues  from  their  members  which 
•^bT^futhonzed  by  the  Inter-Americ^ 
*^,«ittee  With  previous  approval  of  the 
*SSl  S  the  asLclation.  These  natlona^ 
•*  ^ittees  may  also  receive  donations  and 
■^rlSon^from  pubUc  or  private  organl- 
**Ho^  tSc  natloLl  committees  will  keep 
w  ?^pr  American  committee  Informed  as  to 
TiSome^d  msbursements,  which,  in  turn. 
Sn  render  an  annual  statement  to  the  coun- 
cll  of  the  association. 

Resolution  No.  55 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
^^erto  Rico,  Hon.  Luis  Negr6n  Pem&ndez. 
lS?Sd  the  following  statement,  resolution 
JS  dS'-^^*"^  ^^'^^^  ""*  approved  by  the 
^^ihe  council  and  to  the  plenary  session 
of  the  Fourteenth  Conference  of  the  Inter- 

•^rp^is^^roftrAdlc.^  C„nr.n»« 
at  ^e  Americas.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
SlTPo^nth  conference  of  **>«  I°^«- 
Snerican  Bar  Association  of  the  adoption 
JTSe  part  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  ^e 
Sierlcas.  of  the  resolution  which  I  attach 
S^Sm  regarding  the  constitution  of  said 
cSTrence  as  a  body  erf  a  permanent  char- 
^r   Sopted  m  this  city  the  26th  of  May 

1965. 

••rasr  judicial  conference  or  the  ameeicas 
"(San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  28th  day  of 
May  1966) 
"The  First  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americas,  organized  in  this  city  of  San  Juan 
Bautlsu  of  Puerto  Rico,  during  the  days  of 
the  24th  through  the  26th  of  May  1965.  com- 
posed of  chief  Justices  and  Justices  of  the 
Irupreme  courts  of  most  o'  the  nations  of 
the  Americas,  in  accordance  with  point  6  or 
the  "Declaration  of  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico 
nertalnlng  to  the  convenience  of  creating  or- 
knlzatlons  which  contribute  to  Injure  the 
enforcement  of  the  principles  set  forth  In 
that  declaration, 

"1  That  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americas  Is  organized  on  a  permanent  basis 
with  these  goals,  and  meet  periodically  as  it 
may  be  deemed  necessary. 

"2  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Hon.  Luis  Negr6n  Fem&ndea 
Is  designated  drtairman  of  the  Conference, 
and  is  fully  authorized  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments relative  to  the  establishment  of  this  or- 
ganization, to  draw  up  its  charter  and  bylaws 
and  to  take  all  steps  to  obtain  the  necessary 
means   to   fulflH    its   noble   objectives. 

"Executed  In  the  city  of  San  Juan  Bautlsta 
de  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  26th  day  of  May  1965. 
"(Signed  by  Chief  Justice  Luis  Negr6n  Fer- 
nandez and  13  Justices  whose  names  appear 
as  signatories  to  the  'Declaration  of  San 
Juan'.) 

'DeclaTation  of  Principles  of  the  First  Judical 
Conference  of  the  Americas 
"The  First  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americas,  assembled  in  the  city  of  San  Juan 
Bautlsta  de  Puerto  Rico  from  May  24  through 
26. 1965.  consisting  of  chief  Justices  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  coiu-ts  of  Jtistlce  of  most 
of  the  nations  of  America,  being  aware  that  a 
stable  Judiciary,  free  from  interference  and 
pressure  of  any  nature,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  rule  of  law  in  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  assumes  its  historic  respon- 
sibility In  the  strengthening  of  democracy 
and  solemnly  declares: 

"First.  A  vigorous  and  Independent  Judi- 
ciary is  a  fundamental  requisite,  a  basic  ele- 
ment for  the  very  existence  of  any  society 
that  respects  the  rule  of  Uw.  Judicial  inde- 
pendence should  be  secured  by  means  of  lejal 
and  constitutional   gxiarantee*  that  remUr 


impoMlble  any  Interference  or  pressure  of  any 
nature  with  the  Judicial  function. 

"Second.  Th«  Judges  and  other  Judldal 
ofllcen  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  abUlty  and  integrity;  poUUcal  or  paxtt- 
san  criteria  should  not  be  used  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary.  For 
the  attainment  of  these  goals,  taking  into 
consideration  the  particular  Judicial  struc- 
ture of  each  state,  adequate  mechanisms 
are  needed  to  make  the  principles  necessary 
for  Judicial  Independence  a  reality. 

"Third.  Sec\irity  in  office  is  an  essential 
element  for  the  achievement  of  true  Judicial 
independence.  Judges  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  office  except  for  constitution- 
ally established  reasons  and  by  due  process 

of  law.  ^  ,   ..  ^ 

"Fourth.  The  economic  autonomy  or  tne 
ludiclal  power,  based  on  resources  that  per- 
mit the  fulfllhnent  of  its  high  mission,  should 
be  constltutlonaUy  recognized.  Judges 
should  receive  adequate  compensation  in  or- 
der to  free  them  from  the  pressures  of  eco- 
nomic Insecurity.  This  compensaUon  should 
not  be  altered  to  their  detriment. 

"Fifth.  It  primarily  behooves  the  lawyers. 
as  auxiliaries  of  the  Judiciary,  to  make  sure 
that  the  principles  contained  in  thU  dec- 
laration are  truly  achieved  and  maintained. 
"Sixth.  Judicial  Independence  in  America 
wlU  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  creation 
and  develojxnent  of  permanent  professional 
organizations  and  by  the  Interchange  of  Ideas 
and  experiences  through  International  con- 
gresses and  conferenx»s.  ...   ,,    w 
"This  Declaration  of  Principles  shaU  be 
knovra  as  the  Declaration  of  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico.                                              ^     ^,  ._ 
"Signed  in  the  city  of  San  Juan  Bautlsta 
de  Puerto  Rico  on  this  26th  day  of  May  In 
the  year  of  1965.- 

Luis  Negr6n  Femdndez,  president  of  the 
conference.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Evello  Ramirez  Chaverrl,  Magistrate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Costa  Rica. 

Osvaldo  nianes  Benitez.  Minister  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  of  JusUce  of  Chile. 

Alejandro  Montlel  Arguello,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jxistlce  of 
Nicaragua.  ^  .. 

L\iis  Martinez  Miltos,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Paraguay. 

Amlclar  Mercader,  Magistrate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Argentine. 

Francisco  Paez  Romero,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Ecuador. 

WUliam  O.  Douglas,  Associate  JusUce  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 

America.  _,,...,        « 

Romeo  August©  de  Le6n,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Guatemala. 

Gustavo  Acosta  MeJIa.  Chief  JusUce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Honduras. 

Samuel  Barrientos  Restrepo.  Magistrate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Colombia. 

Alfredo  Magulfla  Suero,  Dean  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Peru. 

Dr.  Hamlet  Reyes.  Minister  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  of  Uruguay. 

Jos6  Gabriel  Sannlento  Nufiez,  Magistrate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  JusUce  of 
Venezuela- 


Address  by  die  Archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Most  ReTerend  John  J.  Krol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or  NSW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 196S 
Mr  DUUSKX    Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer tbe  NaUonal  Advocates  Society  and 


the  National  Medical  and  Dental  Aaaod- 
atlon  held  a  joint  convention  at  Kia- 
mesha  Lake.  N.Y.  The  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia,  His  ExccUency  Most  R«v. 
John  J.  Krol,  DD..  J.CX).,  deUvered  the 
main  address  at  this  convention. 

I  commend  this  excellent  address, 
which  follows,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Address  bt  His  Exckllenct  Most  Rev.  Johw 
J   Krol  DX>.  J.CD.,  Archbishop  of  Phil- 
adelphia,    Joint     Convention,  National 
Advocates  Socnrrr  and  National  Medicm. 
AND  Dental   Association,  July   29,   1966, 
Kiamesha  Lake,  N.T. 
Mr    Toastmaster.    officers,    members    and 
imests  of  the  combined  convention  of  the 
National  Advocates  Society  and  the  National 
Medical  and  Dental  Association,  your  gener- 
osity in  honoring  me  at  this  gala  banquet 
and   presenting   me   with    the    1965   Polish- 
American    Man    of    the    Year    Award    over- 
whelms me.     The  honor  you  bestow  upon  me 
reflects  far  more  than  brUlance  of  your  gen- 
erous and  cordial  benevolence,  than  It  does 
any  merit  of  mine.     I  am  pleased  to  accept 
the  honor  as  an  expression  of  your  klndnraa 
and  charity  toward  a  member  of  the  Cath- 
olic  hierarchy.    I   am   deeply   touched   and 
profoundly  grateful. 

The  pleasvire  of  accepting  your  compU- 
ments  affords  me  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
compliment  you  and  through  you.  similar 
national  groups,  for  your  continued  fraternal 
and  professional  acUvlty.  and  also  for  being 
important  columns,  supporting  the  social 
structure  of  oiir  American  society. 

Your  organizaUonal  existence  U  a  pumle 
and  a  surprUe  to  some  sociologists.  Your 
survival.  50  years  after  the  period  of  mass 
ImmigraUon  to  the  United  States.  U  a  con- 
tradiction to  sociological  theories,  which 
were  proposed,  with  an  air  of  infalUble 
prophecy,  for  more  than  a  century.  Theoe 
theories  were  accepted  by  some  as  unquee- 
Uonable  doctrine.  They  served  as  a  charter 
for  certain  organizations  and  sociological 
movements.  The  goal  of  these  movements 
was  cultural  uniformity.  However.  In 
their  flnal  Impact,  they  were  re^xmsible  for 
a  great  deal  of  division  and  discord.  The 
mischief  they  caused  is  responsible  for  some 
of  the  current  problems  which  beset  our 
American  community. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  some 
budding  sociologists  advanced  the  theory  of 
total  passive  assimilation  of  the  various  cul- 
tures of  the  people  In  our  country.  They 
proposed  a  process  of  Intensive  puriflcaUon 
and  purgation  of  the  "dross  of  forelgnlsm 
and  the  consequent  emergence  of  the  100- 
percent-pure  and  unadulterated  American^ 
and  American  cvilture. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  century,  theae 
theories  were  translated  Into  action  by  a 
wide  variety  of  groups— too  numerous  to 
mention  on  an  occasion  such  as  this.  His- 
tory records  the  activities  of  these  groups 
and  the  mischief  they  caused.  May  I  pre- 
sume upon  your  patience  by  citing  a  few 
illustrations. 

In  the  city  of  PhUadelphla— William 
Penn's  City  of  Brotherly  Love— a  group  la- 
beled as  Natlvlsts  carried  on  a  vigorous  and 
at  times  a  violent  campaign  to  rid  the  com- 
munity of  what  they  considered  forelgnlsm. 
Their  prime  targets  were  the  foreign-lan- 
guage immigrants;  their  culture,  and  even 
their  reUglon.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  a  blighted 
era  of  PhUadelphia's  history.  CathoUc 
Churches  were  set  on  fire. 

These  Natlvlsts  were  forerunners  of  a 
great  variety  of  slmUar  groups,  all  dedicated 
to  the  one  purpose  of  saving  the  United 
States  for  pure  Americans.  Some  o^thrae 
groups  were,  and  still  are  generaUy  deecrtbed 
by  the  wortl  WASP— which  Is  an  abbrevU- 
tlon  of  the  words:  "White.  Anglo-Saxon. 
Protestant." 
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sociological  theory  spawned  the 
we  know  as  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan. 
Klan  set  out  to  save  the  United 
the  Negro,  another  group  was 
inder  the  title  AFA — ^American  Pro- 
^ssodatlOQ.    This  group,   while  af- 
rellglous  liberty,  directed  Its  attack 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  grounds 
foreign  controlled,  and  because 
that  Catholics  would  gain  pollt- 
of  our  country. 
Influence  of  the  APA  was  lim- 
its  propaganda  set   in   force 
which   enveloped   other   orga- 
and    Individuals.    In    the    post- 
period,  varloiu   groups,   inspired 
movement,   conceived   the    idea   of 
public  schools  to  grind  down  and 
«es  of  Catholicism, 
public  schools  at  that  time  were  Prot- 
irlentated     The     reading     of     the 
Bible,  the  recitation  of  prayers 
""  formulas,  and  even  the  teach- 
d(x;trlne  was  not  only  per- 
oompulsory.    Traces    of   these 
were  ruled  out  in  recent  years  by 
me  Court. 

iie  protests  of  the  Catholics  availed 

the  bishops  at  the  Baltimore  Coun- 

leglslatlon   calling  for   the  es- 

of  parcKhlal  schools.    The  APA 

c  nmtered   by  Introducing  Into  the 

'  tate  constitutions  legislation,  pro- 

the  diversion  of  tax  funds  toward 

and    parochial    school    education. 

prf>hlbltlon8  were  adopted  by  a  ntun- 

In  the  last  half  and  the  last 

the   19th   century.     As   recently 

ago.  an  attempt  was  made  to 

parents  to  send  their  children 

schools.    However,  In  the  Oregon 

civil  courts  reaffirmed  the  right  of 

choose  the  type  of  education  they 

■  their  chUdren.    Within  the  past 

Cjallfomla  was  the  scene  of  a  bitter 

eliminate     economic     sanctions 

jarochlal    schcmls    by    compelling 

pay  taxes.    Fortunately,  the  tradl- 

ise  of  Justice  of  the  American  peo- 
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the  Congress  has  been  beset  by 

ems  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

again,  efforts  were  made  to  enact 

which  would  discriminate  against 

child  In  American  private  and 

schools.      But,    Congress    found 

provide  educational   aid.   e.g.,  to 

1  Impacted  and  Impoverished  areas 

veterans.     These  acts  demonstrated 

can  aid  education  of  chll- 

adults,  without  depriving  them  of 

W  to  pursue  their  education  In  a 

school,  and  at  the  same  time  wlth- 

ald  to  a  particular  religious  sect. 

e  8<x:ioIogical  theories  of  the  100 

A  merlcan  are  largely  responsible  for 

dlscrlmlnatlnig  quota  system  of 

To  quote  from  the  Encyclo- 

(vol.  22,  p.  884) ,  the  1924 

was  adopted  to  correct  com- 

In  the  previous  two  decades  the 

of  the  Inunlgrants  came  from 

and  Eastern  Europe  and  was  made 

IS  who  were  not  by  tradition  and 

of  the  same  type  as  most  of  the 

1  Domlgrants."    We  are  still  trying  to 

ountry  of  the  discrimination  con- 

the  1924  quota  system  of  Inunlgra- 
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sociological  theory  of  total  assimlla- 

glven   increased   currency  by  the 

sentimental  play  about  American 

written  by   Israel   Zangwill   in 

Iriay  entitled:  "The  Melting  Pot" 

the   Imagination   of  the   theater- 

aerlca  was  represented  as  a  great 

J  tot  Into  which  Immigrants  of  all 

,  and  kinds  were  dumped  un- 

and  from  which  they  were 

to  emerge  after  Intensive  puriflca- 

percent  pure  and  unadulterated 
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We  would  hope  that  this  unrealistic  m«lt- 
ing  pot  theory  be  discarded  in  our  enlight- 
ened age.    It  has  been  proved  wrong.    Yet.  Mb 
exponents  persist  In  their  efforts  to  apply  It 
to  dally  life.    We  witnessed  such  efforts  re- 
cently In  our  struggle  to  have  the  bus  legis- 
lation enacted.    Some  of  the  most  articulate 
opponents  of  the  bill  advanced  argmnents 
which  soimded  like  a  broken  record  from  the 
19th  oentiUTT.    The  ccanparlson  is  not  original. 
It  appeared  less  than  2  years  ago  in  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Protestant  magazine  Chrietlanlty 
and  Crisis.    The  editors.  Including  such  emi- 
nent Protestant  leaders  as  Rheinhold  Niebuhr 
and  MacAfee  Brown,  pleaded  for  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  aid  to  education. 
They  complained  that  the  "professional  pro- 
testant"  approaches  the  problem  with  argu- 
ments which  sound  like  a  broken  record  from 
the  19th  centiiry.    It  is  most  encouraging  that 
such  eminent  leaders  and  many  Protestant 
groups  approach  the  problem  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  good  for  American  society  and 
for  the  American  child?"  instead  of  the  trite 
term   of   the   "wall    of   separation."     There 
shcmld  not  and  must  not  be  any  wall  pre- 
venting legislators  from  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  total  American  society  and  of  all 
American  children. 

The  same  scxjiologlcal  theory  was  applied  at 
times  in  more  subtle  methods.  Immigrants 
and  their  children  were  advised  that  they 
coiild  not  advance  socially,  economically,  or 
politically  unless  they  shed  their  foreign- 
sounding  names,  their  cultural  heritage,  and 
even  their  religion.  They  were  urged  to  Join 
certain  societies  with  the  promise  of  ad- 
vancement. 

The  serial  philosophy  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  embraces  all  the  peoples  and 
races  of  the  world,  rejected  the  assimilation 
theory  In  prlncriple  and  in  practice.  In  Phila- 
delphia, Bishop  Neimiann  took  pride  in  mas- 
tering a  nximber  of  languages.  He  invited  the 
first  groups  of  Italian  immigrants  to  his  own 
chapel  and  Instructed  them  In  their  mother 
language.  He  established  the  first  national 
parish  in  this  country  for  Italians.  Through- 
out the  United  States,  bishops  established 
foreign  language  parishes  and  scbcwis.  They 
encouraged  immigrants  to  preserve  their  cul- 
tural heritage.  They  encouraged  the  pres- 
ervation and  propagation  of  the  rich  diver- 
sity of  racial  and  ethnical  cultures  and  gifts 
for  the  sake  of  giving  the  Individuals  pride  of 
ancestral  rcx>t8,  and  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
the  cuItTire  of  our  American  society.  They 
acted  with  the  conviction  that  a  man  who  de- 
nies an  alien  origin  and  who  ignores  his  an- 
cestral heritage  is  a  man  without  roots;  a 
man  who  does  not  re6i>ect  his  own  past,  ad- 
mits inferiority,  and  will  not  gain  the  respect 
of  others.  The  social  phUooophy  of  the 
chvirch  accepts  the  principle  of  Integration  of 
cultures,  rather  than  aaaimilation  by  a  melt- 
ing process. 

We  might  ask  what  is  the  correct  American 
view  of  the  various  cultures  which  came  to 
our  coimtry  with  ImmigranU.  The  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States  portrays  a  soaring 
eagle.  Above  It  is  a  strand  of  ribbon  carry- 
ing the  words:  "E  Pluribus  Unum" — literally 
saying:  "Out  of  many — One"  and  popularly 
translated:  "Political  unity  of  the  widest 
diversity."  This  motto  has  been  the  boast 
of  our  country.  It  had  opened  the  d<X)rs 
wide  to  the  hungry,  the  tired  and  poor  of  the 
world.  It  offered  warm  shelter  to  the  refu- 
gees and  to  the  persecuted.  It  did  so  with- 
out any  Federal  law  of  policy  to  hammer, 
melt,  or  mold  them  into  one  type  or  form. 
In  fact,  it  has  boasted  of  being  a  pluralistic 
society — a  society  of  plural  cultures,  re- 
ligions, sch(x>ls,  charitable  institutions,  po- 
litical parties,  and  national  and  ethnic 
groups. 

I  submit  that  the  motto  on  the  Great  Seal 
of  our  Federal  Government  "E  Pluribus 
Unum"  and  the  guaranteed  freedoms  for  in- 
dividuals and  groups  set  the  principle  for  a 
truly  pltiralistic  society — a  society  in  which 
the  rich  variety  of  cxiltural  and  ethnic  groujM 


flojoy  the  rlg^t  of  free  assembly— the  rlirtii 
to  eixlst  and  the  right  to  resist  an  and  lur 
attempts  at  asstmUation— and  amalgamation 
at  being  dumped  into  a  melting  pot. 

It  ia  my  Arm  conviction  that  Uie  aocioiogi. 
cal  principle  of  Integration  is  the  only  truly 
American  principle  of  scxslal  evolution,  it  u 
the  only  principle  that  Is  supported  by  the 
reality  of  history.  It  Is  the  principle  that 
has  been  tried  and  tested  under  fire,  in  tlie 
Second  World  War.  In  Korea,  and  today  in 
Vietnam,  American  soldiers  of  different  eth- 
nical backgrounds,  of  different  colors  and 
races,  educated  In  different  schools — public 
private,  and  parcx:hlal — ^and  of  different 
political  persuasions,  moved  abreast  in  the 
face  of  enemy  fire. 

Italo-Americans  fought  In  Italy.  German- 
Americans  fought  in  Germany.  Catholic 
Americans  fought  in  Catholic  coimtries,  and 
Protestant  Americans  fought  in  Protestant 
countries. 

They  risked  their  lives,  shed  their  blood, 
and  some  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  lay- 
ing down  their  lives  for  the  America  they 
cherished  and  loved.  What  fiuiiher  evi- 
dence, what  further  prcxjf  can  be  demanded 
that  our  coimtry  is  and  should  be  a  plural- 
istic society? 

Despite  such  conclusive  proof,  there  are 
some  vocal  elements  In  our  country  that  still 
demand  unlfcjrmlty  rather  than  political 
unity.  They  clamor  for  a  one-school  system, 
claiming  that  nonpublic  schcrals  are  divisive! 
They  resent  the  fact  that  various  groups  are 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  private  charitable 
institutions  and  programs.  They  would  have 
the  State  or  community  have  exclusive  con- 
trol of  such  Institutions  and  programs.  They 
would  have  the  State  ignore  the  principle  of 
subsidiary  and  take  over  that  which  the 
citizens  are  able  and  willing  to  do  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  neighbors.  They  would 
have  the  State  monopolize  all  the  areas  of 
human  life.  In  reality  they  would  have  the 
State  become  totalitarian,  and  event \ially 
move  toward  a  one-school  system,  a  one- 
political  party  and  a  one -press  system.  Such 
monopoly  Is  totalitarianism  and  not  Ameri- 
canism. 

It  is  said  that  every  action  produces  an 
equal  opposite  reaction.  The  movement  to 
piu-ge  the  Immigrants  of  their  cviltural  and 
religious  heritage,  constrained  some  leaders 
of  immigrant  groups  to  campaign  against 
any  form  of  Americanization,  Including  at 
times,  the  use  of  the  English  langtiage.  They 
insisted  on  the  exclusive  use  of  their  native 
tongue  in  churches,  homes,  schools,  com- 
merce, etc.  Such  a  policy  alienated  the  chll- 
dren  of  the  Immigrants,  lliey  were  made 
to  feel  that  a  lack  of  proficiency  in  the 
language  of  their  parents  excluded  them 
from  the  circles  of  those  with  whom  they 
shared  a  common  heritage.  They  were  made 
to  feel  that  they  had  denied  their  national 
CHTlgln.  As  a  consequence  of  such  a  one- 
language  policy  many  young  people  lost  the 
sense  of  belonging;  of  being  a  part  of  those 
who  shared  their  ancestral  heritage.  For- 
tvmately,  today,  the  bilingual  policy  prevails. 
and  even  those  whose  knowledge  of  their 
ancestral  language  Is  minimal,  are  conscious 
of  their  heritage,  and  associate  themselves 
with  organizations  such  as  yours. 

Time  does  not  permit  an  exposition  of 
your  rich  religious  and  cultural  heritage. 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  spiri- 
tual and  educational  treaswes  of  the  Polish 
people.  In  the  golden  age  of  Its  history, 
Poland  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  Her  300.000  square  miles  extended 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the 
walls  of  Moscow  In  the  West  and  those  of 
Berlin  in  the  West. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  millennium  of 
Poland's  Christianity,  we  are  reminded  that 
all  of  Poland's  history,  her  education,  her 
literature  and  art,  refiect  the  spirit  of  Holy 
Faith.  Poles  lived  by  the  slogan,  "God  and 
Counta-y."  Poland  merited  the  glorious  titles: 
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"Poland  ever  falthftil"  and  "Poland  the  bul- 
wark of  Christianity." 

The  first  collection  of  laws — the  Statutes 
of  WUlllca  1347  reflect  a  concern  for  the 
rights  of  the  IndividuaL  Pawel  Wlcxlkowlc's 
treatise  on  International  Law  and  Politics, 
prepared  in  1415  for  the  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Constance,  contained  ideas  which  the 
present  Vatican  Council  is  treating  and  de- 
veloping. Poland  was  instnmiental  in  the 
conversion  of  Lithuania,  and  In  the  reimion 
of  some  Ruthenlan  and  Armenian  orthodox 
chiu-ches  with  Rome. 

Hie  Polish  people  were  a  freedom-lovihg 
people.  E^ren  during  the  partition,  they  pre- 
served their  religious  and  culttiral  heritage 
against  the  efforts  at  absorption.  During  the 
partition  they  attempted  to  regain  their 
independence  twice.  At  the  same  time,  her 
sons,  DombrowBki,  Koscluszko,  Pulaski  and 
many  others  Joined  other  countries  to  fight 
for  liberty  and  freedom  under  the  slogan: 
"Ftor  our  liberty  and  yotu^" — Zsa  nasza  i  za 
waazawolnosc." 

The  University  of  Krakow  is  the  oldest  In 
Central  Europe.  Her  famed  graduates,  such 
as  Nicholas  Kopernik,  are  legion.  The  litera- 
ture of  Poland  Is  rich  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  has  been  translated  into  many  languages. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  repeat  the 
names  of  internationally  famous  Poles  in 
various  fields  of  science,  literatvire,  art,  and 
religion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  person 
of  Polish  ancestry,  should  familiarize  himself 
with  the  rich  spiritual  treasiu*es  to  which  he 
fell  heir.  He  should  cherish  these  treasures, 
and  share  them  with  his  neighbors.  To  this 
effect,  I  quote  from  Victoria  Janda's  poem: 
"The  Heritage" — 

"No  man  may  love  the  beauty  of  his  race 
Unless  he.  knows  the  path  by  which  he  came. 
Unless  he  knows  that  blood-washed,  hal- 
lowed place 
Where  histories  of  the  ages  call  his  name." 

It  would  Indeed  be  most  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate that  each  of  us  prepare  for  a 
prayerful  observance  of  Poland's  Milleiuiliun 
of  Christianity,  by  deepening  our  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Poland's  cultiual  and 
religious  history. 

Today,  as  you  honor  me,  I  compliment  and 
salute  you,  the  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
vocates Society,  and  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Medical  and  Dental  Association. 
for  what  you  represent  and  for  the  good 
things  you  do.  With  other  similar  organi- 
zations, you  form  the  sparkling  components 
of  the  brilliant  varicolored  mosaic  that  Is  our 
beloved  country.  Together  with  others,  you 
preserve  the  religious  and  cultural  heritage 
of  your  ancestry  and  thereby  eturlch  and 
strengthen  the  cultural  structtu-e  of  America. 
Together  with  others,  you  constitute  the 
plurality  out  of  which  is  formed  the  strong 
unity  of  the  country  we  love  and  cherish  so 
dearly — the  United  States  of  America.  At  the 
same  time  you  refiect  the  glory  and  the 
wealth  of  yoiu"  Polish  religious  and  culttiral 
heritage. 

May  God  bless  and  keep  you  and  prosper 
all  your  gcxKl  works  for  the  benefit  of  each 
other,  the  conununlty,  for  the  people  and 
nation  of  Poland  and  for  otir  own  beloved 
country. 
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Oar  Friend,  Smokey  the  Bear 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PEWNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  3. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  pay  a  trib- 


ute to  Smokey  the  Bear  and  his  good 
works  in  fire  prevention  over  the  last  23 
years.    Sm(Aey  is  a  valuable  UJ3.  citizen. 

Smokey  the  Bear  has  grown  to  be  a 
true  and  familiar  friend  to  America's 
youn£  people  while  giving  us  a  most  es- 
sential message  for  the  conservation  of 
our  fine  forests  and  the  preservation  of 
our  U.S.  natural  heritage. 

I  would  like  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  young  and  old  alike,  on  the  good 
letter,  celebrating  23  years  of  service, 
from  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  fine  article  from  Reader's 
Digest  on  "Smokey  the  Bear  and  His 
Friends." 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  20, 1965. 
Hon.  James  G.  Fulton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulton:  The  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Forestry  Departments  are  particularly  In- 
debted to  the  Advertising  Council  for  spon- 
soring the  "Smokey  Bear"  Forest  Fire  Pre- 
vention Campaign  over  the  past  23  years. 
This  public  information  campaign  has  been 
of  major  importance  in  reducing  the  number 
oi  forest  fires  by  nearly  half,  while  the  use 
of  forests  has  multiplied. 

The  council  has  secured  since  1942  more 
than  $2.5  billion  in  free  advertising  time  and 
space  for  such  pubUc  service  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  retraining  to  meet 
technological  changes  (labor);  forest  fire 
prevention  (Agriculture):  the  Peace  Corps 
(State);  U.S.  savings  bonds  (TreasiuTr);  and 
balance  of  payments  (Commerce). 

With  the  above  in  mind,  I  think  you  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  enclosed  reprint 
of  an  article  from  a  recent  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  which  explains  briefly  how  the  coun- 
cil was  formed  and  how  it  continues  to  serve 
the  Nation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  P.  Clxft,  Chief. 

Enclosure. 


(From  the  Reader's  Digest,  July  1965] 

Smokey  the  Bear  and  His  Friends 

(By  John  E.  Frazer) 

Putting  its  considerable  powers  of  persua- 
sion to  public  use,  the  advertising  industry — 
through  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc. — pro- 
vides the  American  people  with  an  annual 
gift:  #260  million  worth  of  public  service. 

A  summer  vacationer  turns  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  and  pauses  at  the  illustration  of 
a  perky  bear  in  blue  Jeans  and  a  forest 
ranger's  felt  hat — one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  trademarks.  "Only  you  can  prevent 
forest  fires,"  the  reader  is  reminded. 

Staring  down  at  passengers  in  a  Chicago 
bus  Is  a  picture  of  a  man  pushing  a  wheel- 
barrow. The  poster  has  an  Important  mes- 
sage for  ^orers  and  their  families.  "You 
won't  get  tomorrow's  Jobs  with  yesterday's 
skills,"  It  warns.  "Train  now  for  tomorrow's 
Jobs." 

Smokey  the  Bear  and  the  man  with  the 
wheelbarrow  both  are  creations  of  a  unique, 
$260-mllllon-a-year  project:  public-service 
advertising.  Prepared  \mder  the  aucplces  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  this  advertising 
costs  the  public  nothing;  it  Is  the  gift  of 
American  business  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  a  gift  that  has  had  an  astonish- 
ing Impact  upon  n.S.  life. 

FOBS  *0KESTAI.LED 

Fires  In  1942  blackened  a  scandalous  30 
million  acres  of  America's  forest  and  range 
land.    Nine-tenths  of  the  fires  were  caused 


by  man — by  a  fiarlng  match  carelessly  flicked 
onto  a  forest  floor,  by  sparks  from  a  logging 
engine,  or  from  the  smoldering  embers  of  a 
campfire.  And  In  war-torn  1942,  fire's 
threat  also  came  from  a  new  source.  A 
Japanese  submarine  had  sheUed  an  oil  field 
near  Santa,  Barbara,  Calif.  Military  authcnl- 
ties  feared  an  outbreak  of  fires  from  sabo- 
teurs in  the  timber  forests  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  To  help  protect  these  precious  re- 
sources, the  public  wo\ild  have  to  be  raUied. 
Thus  forest  fire  prevention  became  a  Job 
for  the  newly  formed  War  Advertising  Coun- 
cil. 

The  job  has  continued  every  year  since. 
In  "Saturday  Review,"  Theodore  S.  Repplier, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Council,  de- 
scribed a  typical  fire-prevention  (;ampalgn. 
Dozens  of  people  in  a  large  advertising  agen- 
cy donated  their  time  and  talents;  a  dozen 
magazines,  hundreds  of  newspapers,  each  of 
the  great  broadcasting  networks,  over  600 
television  stations,  and  over  4,400  radio  sta- 
tions contributed  space  or  time  for  the  mes- 
sage. And  nearly  100  big  corporations,  a 
blue  book  of  American  business,  permitted 
Smokey  the  Bear  to  intrude  on  their  nation- 
wide television  programs,  where  every  second 
is  literally  golden. 

The  results?  Instead  of  200,000  fires  as  in 
1942,  there  are  now  about  half  that  number 
annually.  According  to  the  Forest  Service, 
the  campaign  over  the  years  has  prevented 
a  million  fires,  saving  272  million  acres  of 
forest  land  and  $10  billion  in  damages. 
tangible  products 

Meanwhile,  the  Advertising  Council  has 
also  supported  a  variety  of  other  c&uaea,  in- 
cluding the  Red  Cross,  Community  Chests, 
CARE,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  religion  in 
American  life,  better  schcx>ls  and  higher  edu- 
cation, Radio  Free  Europe.  Ninety-three 
major  campaigns  have  been  sponsored  alnce 
1942.  In  addition,  assistance  has  been  given 
to  66  other  programs  and  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  YMCA  and  YWCA,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library,  Trick  or  Treat 
for  UNICEF  (the  United  Nations'  Children's 
Fund)  and  the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 
Current  campaigns  urge  Americans  to  use 
automobile  seat  belts,  join  the  Peace  Corps, 
Keep  America  Beautiful  ("Every  litter  bit 
hurts") .  stop  accidents,  aid  research  on  men- 
tal retardation,  keep  young  p>eopie  physlcsdly 
fit. 

The  volume  of  the  advertising — the  sum 
which  would  have  been  charged  If  publica- 
tions, television,  radio,  and  other  media  had 
fold  rather  than  contributed  their  facilities — 
has  averaged  nearly  $227  million  a  year  over 
the  past  5  years.  This  year  it  will  amount 
to  $264  million.'  This  makes  the  Council 
easily  America's  largest  advertiser,  surpassing  * 
such  corporate  giants  as  Procter  tc  Gamble 

Results  are  tangible.  By  1963-64,  auto- 
mobile seat  belts  had  become  not  only  ac- 
cepted but  in  many  States  required  by  law. 
U.S.  savings  bond  sales  reached  a  6-year  high. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  the  Nation's  hlgh- 
schcxjl  juniors  and  seniors  took  part  In 
physical-activity  programs,  as  against  only 
47  percent  2  years  earlier.  Applications  for 
the  Peace  Corps  multiplied  fourfold,  to  10,000 
a  month.  While  many  elements  contributed 
to  these  successes,  public-service  advertising 
was  certainly  a  major  factor. 

Late  In  1941  a  group  of  agency  representa- 
tives and  national  advertisers  met  In  Hot 
Springs.  Va..  to  discuss  mutual  concerns. 
James  Webb  Young,  a  director  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  advertising  agency, 
lighted  a  spark:  "Advertising  has  potentiali- 
ties for  use  far  beyond  its  present  levels,"  he 
said.  "It  ought  to  be  used  for  open  propa- 
ganda  In   international   relations  to  create 


'  The  Reader's  Digest  last  year  contributed 
$677,108  In  free  space  to  CouncU  projects. 
The  Digest's  total  contribution  since  1965 
amounts  to  some  $3,300,000. 
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roung  &  Rublcam  advertising  agency. 

Nelson:  "We  await  yovir  orders." 

TITAI.    JOBS 

Sale^  of  war  bonds  were  slow,  so  appal- 
lingly I  low  that  Treasury  officials  in  despera- 
tion 1  ere  considering  making  bond  pur- 
chases compulsory.  The  Council  was  asked 
If  it  o  iTild  sujtgest  a  more  effective  way  to 
sell  th^  bonds.  The  advertising  men  pon- 
came  up  the  payroll  deductions 
plan.      It    proved    overwhelmingly 
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everything"  covered  a  wide  range: 
America  to  turn  In  Its  scrap  Iron; 
people  that  "loose  talk  costs  lives"; 
g  the  woeful  shortage  of  trained 
recruiting  men  for  the  merchant  ma- 
ifersuadlng  housewives  to  save  waste 
successes  were  remarkable.  "Be- 
q^iestiton."  President  Truman  stated  in 
dissemination  of  wartime  inf  orma- 
advertlslng  played  a  vital  part 
to  the  people  the  story  of  what 
>e  done  to  speed  victory.' 
the  war,  there  was  no  dearth  of  proj- 
avillable  that  would  benefit  the  Nation. 
Khools.  Highway  safety.  Home  ac- 
preventlon.  Preservation  of  natural 
Better  physical  and  mental 
Cleaner  streets,  parks,  and  play- 
Support  for  sound  charities. 
Unders^ndlng  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
list 
continue 


endless,  and  the  Council  decided  to 
Its  efforts  In  peacetime. 
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broad  policies  were  agreed  upon: 
campaigns  that  serve  the  Nation 
avoiding  regional,   sectarian,  and 
drives.    2.  Stay  nonpartisan  and  non- 
3.  Accept  no  project  with  com- 
overtones. 
dldde  which  causes  to  promote,  and  to 
Independent,   effective,    and  fearless 
c^iing,  the  council  developed  a  unique 
c^>eratlon.     One  prong  is  the 
policy  committee.     This  committee, 
of  20  leaders  from  business,  labor, 
medicine,  education,  and  public  af- 
approve  every  campaign  project — 
ihose  on  subjects  authorized  by  act  of 
It  is  put  Into  the  works, 
prong  Is  the  Industries  advisory 
tee.   consisting   of   59   executives   of 
companies  representing  various  see- 
the Nation's  economy.     This  group 
on   council   programs,   but   has   no 
rO  veto  any  campaign  or  to  force  one 
docket. 
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The  third  group  is  the  council's  board  of 

whose  members  Include  the  head 

every  important  advertising  agency 

cc^Dmunlcatlons  company. 

never    lack    for    worthy    clients    or 
observes    a    council    official.     One 
just    now    getting    underway    is 
employment  opportunity."    It  will  re- 
oinorlty  groups    (and  employers)    of 
integration  policies  of  300  major  U.S. 
Tirging  Negroes  to  train  for  the 
<^>portunltles  now  open.    It  is  a  logical 
to  that  automation-related  cam- 
"You  won't  get  tomorrow's  jobs  with 
yesterd  iy's  skills." 


PBIVATi:  NICKELS 

The  council's  growth.  Its  access  to  great 
power  through  advertising,  raises  the  ques- 
tion: oould  it  ever  be  iised  to  brainwash 
the  public  for  government  or  other  self- 
seeking  purposes?  "No  danger,"  says  coxm- 
cil  ex-chairman  Leo  Burnett.  "There  are 
too  many  checks  and  balances."  Adds  Presi- 
dent Reppller:  "It  seems  to  me  both  fortu- 
nate and  notable  that  this  machinery  for 
public  information  and  p>ersuasion  is  not 
under  Government  control.  But  here  we  are 
after  23  years,  sUlI  guiltless  of  Federal  con- 
trol or  Federal  subsidy,  raising  every  nickel 
we  spend  from  private  sovu-ces,  and  with  not 
one  public  official  on  our  board  or  our  key 
conunlttees." 

The  advertising  council's  momentum 
comes  from  its  ability  to  harness  the  talents 
of  pec^le  who  get  nothing  out  of  it  except 
"psychic  Income" — the  satisfaction  of  doing 
good  and  getting  credit  for  it,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  helping  a  neighbor.  As  Clarence 
Randall,  retired  chairman  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  says,  "In  the  past  40  years  there  has  been 
an  \inbellevable  Improvement  in  Industry's 
sense  of  social  responsibUity."  It  Is  this 
spirit  of  service  that  advertising  coiincil 
reflects. 


The  14th  Amendment  To  Be  Tested  in 
Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  the  current  agitation 
which  has  resulted  in  lawlessness  and 
riots  throughout  the  country,  Is  the  re- 
sult of  ill-considered  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions based  on  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Although  historians 
and  others  have  questioned  the  legality 
of  the  14th  amendment,  it  has  never 
been  tested  in  the  courts.  Now,  In  a 
suit  brought  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  the 
courts  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
that  decision. 

The  following  column  by  David  Law- 
rence In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
August  18,  should  be  careful  read  for  the 
background  on  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  reasons  why  its  le- 
gality is  in  question : 

FOtJRTEENTH  AMENDMENT  Is  CHALLENGED 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  14th  amendment,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  authority  for  many  court  decisions 
and  much  legislation  in  recent  years  dealing 
with  highly  controversial  questions  involving 
States  rights,  has  been  challenged  as  to  Its 
validity  by  the  State  of  Kansas.  Its  attorney 
general,  Robert  C.  Londerholm.  has  just  filed 
a  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  alleging  fraud  and  unconsti- 
tutional methods  In  putting  through  the 
amendment. 

The  complaint  has  to  do  not  at  all  with 
civil  rights  Issues,  but  with  a  recent  decision 
of  the  High  Court  requiring  various  States, 
including  Kansas,  to  reapportion  their  vot- 
ing districts  and  to  apply  the  formula  of  one 
man,  one  vote  to  the  upper  as  well  as  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
14th  amendment  was  specifically  cited  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  legal  basis  for  its 
action. 

The  truth  is  that  the  14th  amendment  was 


never  ratified  in  a  lawful  manner,  but  the 
SufH'eme  Court  of  the  United  States  hai 
constantly  avoided  or  evaded  taking  any  caae 
that  woiild  reqAiire  a  ruling  on  the  legality 
of  the  process  used  in  its  ratification.  Iq. 
stead,  the  High  Court  has  repeatedly  decidM 
cases  under  the  clauses  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  has  merely  assumed  theoretically 
that  the  amendment  Is  in  force. 

Every  amendment  remains  in  operation,  o( 
course,  until  it  is  repealed  or  until  its  mode 
of  ratification  Is  successfully  challenged  and 
a  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
So,  because  of  the  Court's  failure  to  take  a 
case  Involving  the  process  of  ratification  it- 
self— though  accepting  many  cases  involving 
an  interpretation  of  the  clavises  of  the  14th 
amendment  in  actual  operation — there  hu 
been  no  determination  of  the  main  issue  in 
dispute. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Seward — whose 
office  then  had  the  duty  to  proclaim  an 
amendment  when  its  ratification  had  been 
completed — did  so  on  July  20,  1868,  with  re- 
spect to  the  14th  amendment,  but  in  lan- 
guage that  expressed  doubt  and  reeervattoni 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  ratification.  Then 
Congress  did  an  unprecedented  thing— it 
passed  a  joint  resolution  directing  the  Secre- 
tary ol  State  to  promulgate  the  ratification. 
He  complied  at  once. 

The  Kansas  attorney  general,  in  his  brlel, 
points  out  that  of  the  37  States  in  the  Union 
when  the  14th  amendment  was  submitted  by 
Congress  to  the  States  in  June  1866,  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  legal  adoption  required 
that  three-fourths — or  28  States — ^ratify  the 
amendment.  Ten  States,  therefore,  could 
block  it.  But  by  February  1,  1867,  Londer- 
holm declares,  17  States  had  ratified  and  11 
had  rejected  it,  and,  as  he  says  In  his  briel, 
"the  14th  amendment  was  thus  defeated." 

Although  the  war  was  over  and  the  rati- 
fication In  1865  by  the  Southern  States  of  the 
13th  amendment,  abolishing  slavery,  had 
been  accepted  as  valid,  these  same  States 
were  suddenly  declared  out  of  the  Union  by 
Congress  in  a  law  passed  on  Iilarch  2,  1867, 
known  as  the  First  Reconstruction  Act. 
They  were  notified  that,  untU  they  ratified 
the  14th  amendment,  they  wouldn't  be  "re- 
admitted" to  the  Union.  Congress  ordered 
new  legislatures  to  be  assembled.  Military 
coercion  was  applied  as  troops  were  sent  in 
some  cases  into  the  legislatures  themselves. 
Corruption  was  rampant  in  choosing  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatures,  especially  nonresi- 
dent carpetbaggers.  In  one  case,  a  general 
presided  over  the  legislature. 

President  Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  message 
vetoing  the  Reconstruction  Act,  said  It  wai 
"in  palpable  conflict  with  the  plainest  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution."  But  it  wai 
nevertheless  passed  over  his  veto.  Many 
historians  have  concvirred  with  him,  notably 
such  present-day  authors  as  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  and  Henry  Steele  Commager — known 
as  liberals — who,  in  their  book  "The  Growth 
of  the  Anaerlcan  Republic,"  have  written  as 
follows : 

"Johnson  returned  the  bill  with  a  scorch- 
ing message  arguing  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  most  Impartial  stu- 
dents have  agreed  with  his  reasoning. " 

Whenever  cases  involving  this  issue  have 
been  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  for  bear- 
ing, the  Court  has  Invariably  said  that  it 
was  a  "political  question."  Just  recently, 
however,  in  accepting  reapportionment  cases, 
the  High  Court  delved  into  what  it  previ- 
ously had  htid  also  to  be  a  "political  ques- 
tion." Indeed,  some  of  the  dissenting  Jus- 
tices called  attention  to  that  precedent.  So 
It  may  be  that  the  High  Court,  to  be  con- 
sistent, now  has  to  open  up  the  "political 
question"  enveloping  the  "ratification"  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  doesn't  take  the 
Kansas  case,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  14th  amendment 
be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 


rnneress  and  be  resubmitted  promptly  for 
r^l  ratifications  by  three-fourths  of  the 
Stote  legislatures  or  State  constitutional 
conventions.        


Letters  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Ralph  McGill 
from  the  August  15,  1965.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribime. 

It  is  inspiring  to  read  a  sample  of  the 
letters  that  the  President  receivefe  frwn 
US  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  stated  recently  ttiat  he  draws 
strength  and  comfort  from  these  letters. 

Although  there  is  little  sophistication 
In  the  letters,  they  are  the  most  simple 
and  direct  statements  of  the  reasons  for 
our  action  in  Vietnam.  It  is  heartening 
to  learn  that  the  young  men  in  the  front- 
line of  our  battle  understand  the  ideals 
for  which  we  are  fighting. 

The  article  follows: 

Lkttebs  From  Vietnam 


(By  Ralph  McOill) 

President  Johnson  said  In  a  recent  press 
conference  he  drew  strength  and  comfort 
from  letters  he  receives  from  men  serving 
in  Vietnam  and  from  parents  who  send  let- 
ters received  from  their  sons. 

A  sample  of  letters  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent adequately  Illustrates  why  he  would 
feel  emotionally  stirred.  There  is  little  intel- 
lectual sophistication  In  the  letters.  They 
are  from  young  persons  trained  to  be  fighting 
men.    The  letters  are  vmcompllcated. 

A  marine,  with  a  rest  period  on  Sunday, 
May  23,  wrote  to  his  President: 

"Deax  Ma.  PaxsmENT:  I  know  you  have  a 
lot  of  problems  on  your  mind.  I  am  just 
writing  to  say  I  am  behind  you  all  the  way. 
We  are  lonely  for  our  loved  ones  back  home 
in  the  States.  But  we  all  know  we  are  here 
for  a  good  cause.  I  can  assure  you  of  one 
thing,  this  is  one  marine  that  Is  proud  to 
be  an  American.  After  what  I  have  seen  here 
I  know  what  it  Is  to  have  freedom.  These 
people  here  in  Vietnam  need  help  and  I 
am  proud  that  you  are  giving  them  the  help 
they  need.  I  know  some  people  think  we 
should  not  be  here.  I  cannot  see  how  they 
(think  we)  should  not  be  here.  They  don't 
even  know  what's  going  on.  The  Vietnam 
people  are  glad  we  are  here  and  appreciate 
our  being  here.  I  feel  I  am  here  for  a  good 
cause.  These  people  deserve  freedom  as 
much  as  anyone  else.  We  are  doing  our  best 
to  give  them  a  chance.  May  God  give  you 
the  strength  to  stand  up  and  keep  on  fighting 
for  freedom.  •   •   •" 


Another  was  sent  by  the  family  of  a  marine 
who  had  Just  received  word  his  regiment 
was  being  sent  to  Vietnam.  The  letter  is  as 
American  as  a  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sand- 
vrlch. 

"Dea»  Etbxl,  Bm.,  and  a»ANDMA:  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  cookies  and  candy.  It 
was  delicious.  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  at 
home  last  Simday  night  when  I  called.  If 
I  had  had  the  money  I  would  have  called 
again,  but  I  did  not. 

"We  are  leaving  tomorrow.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am  that  the  time  has  finally 
come.  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  as 
much  as  a  chUd  waits  tor  Christmas.  I  was 
afraid  that  during  my  4  years  in  the  Marines 
I  would  not  have  a  chance  really  to  do  stKne- 
thing  for  my  coimtry.  It  is  a  good  feeling 
when  you  know  that  you  can.  We  will  be 
aboard  ship  for  14  days.  No  doubt  wUl  pull 
a  day  or  so  of  liberty  in  Japan  and  then  on  to 
Da  Nang.  They  will  not  tell  us  for  sure, 
but  it  Is  taken  for  granted. 

"I  packed  one  seabag  full  of  my  stuff  and 
sent  it  to  Colorado  Springs.  Could  you, 
please,  pick  it  up  for  me  at  the  Sante  Fe 
Railway  in  about  3  weeks  and  keep  It  until 
I  return.    The  paper  work  is  enclosed." 

A  father  in  Oklahoma  sent  the  President 
a  letter  from  his  son.  The  son,  expressing 
his  pride  In  being  in  Vietnam  and  engaged 
in  a  campaign  in  which  he  believed,  was  dis- 
turbed (and  angry)  about  reports  of  Amer- 
icans abusing  the  widows  and  parents  of 
U.S.  servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam  and  of 
Americans  sending  money  to  the  Vietcong. 
His  lengthy  letter  concluded:  "Those  of  us 
who  are  here  are  proud  to  be  part  of  this 
struggle,  and  we  know  what  we  can  do  and 
we  win  win.  •  •  •  What  we  hope  for  and 
need  is  the  total  support  of  the  American 
people." 

As  aforesaid,  there  is  little  or  no  sophisti- 
cation in  these  sample  letters — or  the  great 
nxmiber  that  come  each  week.  But  what 
they  do  reflect  Is  the  instant  communica- 
tion of  oiir  time — something  missing  in  all 
our  other  wars.  A  yoimg  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine,  looking  at  the  dead  members  of  his 
platoon,  cannot  think  ratioiially  about  stu- 
dents, parading  and  shouting  against  the 
Government  policy  in  the  vocal  street  dem- 
onstration manner  of  our  time.  The  beatnik 
type  that  demonstrated  before  the  White 
House  has  his  contempt. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congkxssiomal  Bbcord. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Bxcou  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  thro\igh  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Rbcord,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186.  p.  1942) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  \inder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO    THE    PRINTINa    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House.  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tives  or  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  \ipon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALX 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  30402,  at 
cost   thereof  as   determined   by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlMd  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  <rf  work  tat 
the    Government.      The   Superintendent   of 
Documents   shaU  prescribe   the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authoriee 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcations  by 
l>ookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
enmient  publications  under  such  regiilations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docxunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government   (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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Walter  Heller  Foresee!  No  Drastic  Down- 
swing in  Onr  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  has  become  quite  fashionable, 
particularly  among  the  loyal  minority 
party,  to  downgrade  the  prosperity  of 
this  country  which  is  now  in  its  fifth 
consecutive  year. 

We  have  heard  pessimistic  doom  fore- 
casters drawing  an  unsubstantiated 
analysis  of  the  economic  picture  ranging 
from  a  sharp  economic  downswing  to  a 
depression  around  every  comer,  complete 
with  apple  sellers  on  each  of  those  cor- 
ners. 

However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
leading  economists  of  our  times— those 
who  deal  in  facts  and  figures,  and  not 
fancy,  or  who  do  not  represent  a  special 
interest  group— do  not  share  this  fore- 
cast of  gloom.  One  such  man  is  Dr. 
Walter  W.  Heller,  presently  serving  with 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  In  a  recent  speech 
before  the  armual  CSovemors'  conference 
in  Minneapolis,  Dr.  Heller's  only  hint  at 
a  cutback  in  economic  forwardness  was 
In  these  words: 

For  the  rest  of  1965,  some  slowdown  from 
the  recent  pace  of  advance  is  in  the  cards. 
But  such  a  pattern  is  in  line  with  our  ex- 
pectations. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  econ- 
omy is  on  a  superhighway  with  unlimited 
speed  restrictions.    We  have  been  travel- 
ing down  that  highway  at  recordbreak- 
ing  speed  and  now  for  a  short  time  we 
must  reduce  our  speed  in  order  to  cool 
our  engine.    I  want  to  go  on  record  at 
this  point  of  stating  that  this  rest  period 
will  be  a  short  one  and  that  shortly  we 
will  return  to  our  recordbreaking  ad- 
vances.   I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our 
progress   should   go  imchecked  or  un- 
watched.    We  have  adequate  safeguards 
to  oversee  our  speed  in  economic  progress 
and  even  finer  guidelines  to  determine 
when  we  are  reaching  a  period  of  too 
much    speed.      Some    of    the    minority 
members  prefer  to  term  that  peak  too 
much  prosperity  but  let  me  say  to  those 
who  use  this  term  that  as  long  as  we 
have  poverty,  fUth,  sickness  and  disease, 
and  other  factors  which  do  not  allow 
evei-yone  in  this  great  Nation  to  lead  a 
normal  life,  we  must  never  have  a  period 
of  too  much  prosperity. 

Dr  Heller,  In  his  Minneapolis  speech, 
pointed  out  It  Is  far  easier  to  maintain 
the  upswing  of  an  economy  than  to  check 


a  downswing.  There  are  hundreds  of 
ways  to  fan  a  boom  economy  but  there 
has  never  been  a  successful  method  es- 
tablished for  curtailing  a  recession.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  under  our 
President  Ljmdon  Johnson  does  not  want 
a  recession,  is  not  heading  for  a  reces- 
sion, nor  wlU  there  be  a  recession,  as 
long  as  there  is  an  adequate  money  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  needs  of  our  expanding 
economy. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  have  said  it  before  on 
the  floor  and  I  wlU  say  it  again,  you  can- 
not operate  an  effective  government  with 
a  tight  money  policy.    Such  a  situation 
would  be  similar  to  an  edict  from  Con- 
gress saying  that  more  homes  should  be 
built  across  the  United  States  and,  at  the 
same  time,  pass  legislation  that  would 
severely  restrict  the  supply  of  building 
materials.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  on 
tight  money  held  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man,  are  well  known  to  this  body.    Al- 
though I  am  only  a  freshman  Member, 
I  want  to  reiterate  my  unyielding  support 
for   Chairman   Patman's   views   on  our 
money  supply.    Both  he  and  I  believe- 
as  I  have  said  earlier — that  the  only  de- 
terrent to  an  expanding  economy  under 
the   Johnson   administration  will  be  a 
tightening  of  money  and  credit. 

In  order  that  our  RepubUcan  friends 
might  enlighten  themselves  as  to  the  fac- 
tual aspects  of  our  economy,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  Dr.  Heller  s 
speech. 
Thk    Economic    Outlook     for   State-Local 

FINANCE 

(An  address  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  professor  of 
economics.  University  of  Minnesota,  to  the 
57th  Annual  Governors'  Conference,  Min- 
neapolis, July  27) 

As  an  economist,  I  find  it  a  particular 
pleasure  and  privUege  to  speak  to  an  assem- 
blage of  Governors.  For,  whether  like  it  or 
not.  State  Governors  are  the  steadiest  friends 
economic  expansion  has  ever  had.  No  mat- 
ter what  else  in  the  economy  may  go  down, 
or  move  this  way  and  that.  State-local  spend- 
ing moves  right  on  up  at  a  steady  8  to  9 
percent  a  year,  it  gives  economic  forecast<w8 
something  to  hang  on  to.  And  it  gives  Gov- 
ernors something  they  wish,  at  times,  they 
could  let  go  of.  No  matter  how  many  high 
marks  the  economists  may  give  you  as  50  pil- 
lars of  prosperity,  you  surely  get  more  than 
your  share  of  low  marks  from  the  voters  as  50 
Tartars  of  taxation  (with  only  a  few  con- 
spicuous exceptions) . 

Taking  the  strong  and  steady  advance  of 
State-local  expenditures  as  an  Inescapable 
fact  of  life,  one's  appraisal  of  the  economic 
outlook  for  State-local  finance  rests  mainly 
on  the  answers  to  these  three  questions : 

What  are  the  short-run  prospects  for  con- 
tmued  economic  expeuision? 

How  strong  and  reasuring  is  the  new  na- 
tional commitment  to  policies  for  sustained 
growth? 

What  will  be  the  size  and  form  of  the  fiscal 
dividends  declared  by   the  Federal  Govern- 


ment   in   the    covaae   of    carrying    out   that 
national  commitment? 

Economic  expansion  and  Federal  fiscal  pol- 
icies cannot  in  themselves  solve  all  State  and 
local  fiscal  problems.  But  the  speed  of  ex- 
pansion and  the  character  of  Federal  policy 
will  in  large  measure  set  the  framework  for 
State-local  efforts  to  solve  them.  They  will 
determine  whether  the  pressures  for  new 
State  and  local  taxes  become  manageable  or 
unmanageable — ^whether  being  a  State  Gov- 
ernor is,  if  not  political  paradise,  at  least 
not  political  suicide. 

ECONOMIC    PHOSPECTS   FOR    1965-66 

You  are  meeting  at  a  time  when  I  find  it 
more  difficult  than  usual  to  read  the  eco- 
nomic roadsigns,  to  know  Just  where  the 
balance  will  be  struck  between  sustaining 
forces  of  expansion  like  rising  State-local  ex- 
penditures and  business  Investment,  and 
possible  forces  of  contraction,  like  a  slow- 
down in  steel  and  automobiles.  But  my  as- 
signment for  today  gives  me  no  place  to  hide, 
so  I  shall  start  with  a  quick  look  at  where 
the  economy  stands  today,  where  it  seems 
to  be  heading,  and  what  Federal  policymak- 
ers are  likely  to  do  about  it. 

Where  we  stand 
Recent  tremors  in  the  stock  market  sug- 
gest some  feeling  that  the  present  expansion 
Is  too  good  to  be  true,  too  good  to  last — that, 
somehow,  we  have  to  i>ay  the  pipw  for  all 
this  prosperity.  Indeed,  the  record  is  a  glow- 
ing one.  Although  the  advance  is  now  4>^ 
years  old — a  new  record  over  twice  as  long 
as  the  average  peacetime  expansion— it 
picked  up  speed  in  the  past  year  under  the 
spur  of  the  great  tax  cut  of  1964 : 

1  In  the  1961-65  expansion,  gross  national 
product  has  risen  $157  bUlion.  It  is  up 
nearly  $50  billion  In  Just  the  five  quarters 
since  the  tax  cut. 

2.  The  advance  In  output  to  date  has  cre- 
ated Jobs  for  5.7  million  more  people.  Em- 
ployment is  up  2.3  million  since  the  tax  cut. 

3  Through  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
corporate  profits  are  up  70  percent  from  their 
recession  levels.  After-tax  profits,  benefit- 
ing from  corporate  tax  rate  reduction  as  well 
as  the  surge  m  business  activity,  have  more 
than  doubled  in  4  years.  They  have  climbed 
nearly  20  percent  Just  since  the  tax  cut. 

4  Industrial  production  U  up  37  percent 
since  early  1961  and  10  percent  since  the  tan 
cut. 

5  And  while  these  gains  were  bemg 
achieved  we  maintained  the  best  record  of 
overall  price  and  cost  stability  of  any  Indus- 
trial country  to  the  world  and  made  major 
progress  in  bringtog  our  totemational  bal- 
ance of  payments  under  control. 

Where  we  are  headed 
So  much  for  the  past.    For  the  rest  of  1965. 
some  slowdown  from  the  recent  pace  of  ad- 
vance Is  to  the  cards.     But  such  a  pattern 
Lb  in  Itoe  with  our  expectations.    It  wa«  to- 
pllclt  to  the  official  January  forecast  at  tiie 
CotmcU  of  Economic  Advisers  calling  lor  a 
$660  bimon  gross  national  Product  for  the 
year  as  a  whole.    Now,  at  midyear,  the  »660 
billion  figure  looks  close  to  another  bullseye 
for  the  Government  forecasters;  if  anything. 
it  may  stUl  need  to  be  shaded  upward  a  bit. 
Slower  gains  are  expected  for  the  rest  ^ 
the  year  and  early  1966,  prlmartly  »>»f«»;6« 
a  leveling  off  to  automobUe  ""l^.  *{»  PJ^' 
able  runoff  of  large  steel  i™^torleB  touUt 
up  by  steel  users  as  a  strike  hedge,  tne  pre»- 
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strength  of  the  underlying  forces 
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and    rising    business    investment. 
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a  sharp  rise  in  automobile  credit 

outstanding.  Increases  in  consumer  debt  have 

beep  excessive  relative  to  the  growth 

and  liquid  assets  of  consumers. 

of  constuner  income  devoted 

repayment  has  continued  its  long 

trend.    But  a  recent  federal   Re- 

«stlmated  that  heavily  burdened 

were  only  10  percent  of  the  total 

the  same  as  in  1961  and  1962  and 

below  the  12  percent  estimated 

and  1963.    Meanwhile  consumers' 

I  ssets   continue   to   grow   at   a  rate 

faster  than  the  growth  In  in- 

credlt. 

well-timed   fiscal    actions   will 
consumer  purchasing  power  dur- 
second   half    of    this    year.     Excise 
will  reduce  prices  on  a  wide 
goods  at  the  same  time  that  liberal- 
security  benefits,  retroactive  to 
of  the  year,  will  be  augmenting 
Incomes  among  many  of  our  lower 
:amllles. 
,  these  factors  suggests  a  second- 
in  real  gross  national  product  of 
to  3V4    percent    (anniial   rate)    ovr 
haU  level,  distinctly  slower  than 
rate  of  gain  for  the  first  half, 
rate  of  growth  in  oiu"  economic 
(The    corresponding    gross    na- 
pfroduct  gains  In  ctirrent  dollars — i.e., 
price  correction — would  be  about  7 
ror  the  first  half,  dropping  to  4>/2  to 
for  the  second.) 

finishes  on  the  schedule  I  have 

it   would    close   a   fifth   year    of 

advance,  yet  leave  the  econo- 

short  of  Its  potential,  with  little 

of  catching  up  In  the  first  half 
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demand  will  be  growing,  but  not 
to  absorb  the  rising  supplies 
and  industrial  capacity. 


Thus  the  need  for  more  rapid  expansion  of 
lob  opportunities  and  consumer  markets 
calls  for  clearly  expansionary  economic  ixili- 
cies  in  1966 — policies  designed  to  expand 
incomes  and  create  demand  sufficient  to 
close  in  on  the  growing  potential  of  the 
economy. 

Prices  and  international  developments 
At  present,  I  see  no  barriers  to  such  ex- 
pansionary moves  looming  up  either  from 
overheated  price  developments  or  from  back- 
sliding In  our  balance-of-paynients  situa- 
tion: 

1.  Some  food  prices  have  risen  recently, 
but  these  lie  outside  the  reach  of  general 
economic  condtlons  or  remedies — though 
their  possible  impact  on  wage  demands 
should  not  be  igpiored. 

2.  Without  falling  into  the  1955-57  trap 
of  overexpanding  their  plant  capacity,  busi- 
nessmen have  generally  kept  their  capital 
expansion  a  step  ahead  of  output  require- 
ments. After  4*4  years  of  expansion,  with  a 
40-percent  rise  in  manufacturing  output,  the 
average  operating  rate,  at  89  or  90  percent, 
remains  a  bit  below  the  92-percent  ra*e 
preferred  by  biisinessmen.  Occasional  sup- 
ply shortages  have  moved  Isolated  prices  up 
during  the  past  year,  notably  in  nonferrous 
metals;  but  these  condtlons  appear  to  have 
been  corrected,  and  no  general  problems  of 
tight  supplies  threatens  our  price  stability. 

3.  Moderation  in  wage  increases — a  hall- 
mark of  this  expansion — has  continued  in 
most  indvistries,  keeping  unit  costs  stable  as 
employment  expands. 

4.  This  excellent  record  of  wage  and  price 
moderation  has  helped  American  industry 
meet  foreign  competition  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  an  important  example,  price 
movements  In  steel  products  last  year  moved 
sharply  in  a  direction  favorable  to  domestic 
relative  to  foreign  suppliers,  thereby  revers- 
ing the  trend  of  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's.  Together  with  the  highly  effective 
voluntary  restraint  program  on  capital  out- 
flows and  measures  to  curb  Government  ex- 
penditxires  abroad,  these  developments  have 
contributed  to  the  recent  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  oiu'  balance  of  payments. 

Interest  rates 

Heavy  borrowers  have  a  right  to  ask 
whether  economic  developments  seem  to  call 
for  higher  Interest  rates  in  the  months 
ahead.  There  are  two  circumstances  that 
might  lead  oui  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
to  a  monetary  policy  of  significantly  higher 
Interest  rates :  the  expectation  of  widespread 
and  rapid  price  increases,  especially  in  In- 
vestment goods;  or  a  serious  deterioration  in 
the  balance  of  payments.  As  my  remarks 
suggest,  neither  seems  in  prospect. 

I  must  add  that  conceivable,  though  un- 
likely, developments  abroad  could  compli- 
cate this  whole  pictiire.  If  the  moves  to 
damp  down  inflationary  pressiu-es  in  the 
advanced  countries  were  to  bring  on  a  world- 
wide recession,  or  even  a  sharp  slowdown, 
our  exports  woiild  suffer.  But  in  spite  of 
troublesome  situations  in  Britain,  Japan, 
and  India — and  somewhat  slower  economic 
growth  in  the  Common  Market — I  do  not 
foresee  major  pressures  from  this  source. 
Governments  no  longer  sit  idly  by  as  help- 
less victims  of  economic  circumstances — 
most,  if  not  all,  have  learned  that  they  can- 
not solve  their  international  payments  prob- 
lems by  strangling  expansion  at  home.  The 
international  monetary  system  must  be  the 
servant  of  policy,  not  the  master.  With 
confidence  in  the  dollar  stronger  than  in 
many  years  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  moving  toward  a  broader  base 
of  international  liquidity  to  assure  this  in 
the  future. 

Fiscal  policy  for  1966 

Within  this  setting,  what  can  we  now  say 
about  policies  for  1966?  We  start  with  the 
scheduled  $5  billion  in  added  pajrroll  taxes 
only  partly  offset  by  further  excise  tax  cuts 


(and  a  final  sptir  from  the  1964  tax  reduc- 
tions as  tax  refunds  to  previous  levels,  iq 
the  second  half  of  1966.  the  advent  of  Medl. 
care  (and  expanded  unemployment  beneflti) 
will  add  $2V^  billion  to  consumer  iQcome* 
(annual  rate). 

To  these  tax  and  benefit  changes  must  be 
added  the  force  of  rising  Federal  expendi- 
tures  scheduled  for  1966 — in  the  form  both 
of  higher  Federal  purchase^  and  growing 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments.  Yet 
on  balance,  these  fiscal  changes  will  not  off- 
set the  automatic  increase  in  Federal  rev- 
enues arising  from  economic  growth.  Until 
recently,  room  for  further  tax  cuts  or  larger 
transfers  to  State  and  local  government* 
seemed  clearly  In  sight  for  1966. 
War  in  Vietnam 

Looming  constantly  larger  In  the  Nation's 
fiscal  and  economic  planning  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  period  when  the  growing 
commitments  of  manpower  and  material  in 
Vietnam  could  be  absorbed  within  the 
bounds  of  a  $50  billion  defense  budget — even 
with  determined  economizers  like  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara  at  the 
helm — has  now  passed. 

Statements  to  Congress  last  week  by 
Budget  DirectcM-  Charles  Schultze  and  Chair- 
man Gardner  Ackley  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  seemed  to  re- 
flect a  hold-all-bets  posture  \intll  the  Viet- 
nam commitment  is  decided,  measured,  and 
translated  into  new  budget  requests  and  eco- 
nomic Impact.  Only  when  this  process  Is 
completed  will  we  know  whether  we  continue 
to  need — and  continue  to  have  room  for— 
further  fiscal  stimulus  through  additional 
tax  cuts  and  other  measures  In  1966. 

In  July  1961,  the  Berlin  crisis  led  to  a 
budgetary  request  of  some  $3  billion.  What 
would  an  increase  of  this  magnitude,  over 
and  above  recent  projections,  signify  In  eco- 
nomic terms? 

1.  It    wo\ild    add    at    least    double    this 
amount,  or  $6  billion,  to  1966  gross  national 
product — perhaps  more,  if  it  led  to  a  general. 
quickening  of  the  economic  pulse. 

2.  My  appraisal  suggests  that  enough  man- 
power and  industrial  capacity  will  be  readily 
available  In  1965-66  to  accommodate  this 
added  demand  without  overheating  the 
economy. 

But  as  I  say,  whether  added  stimulus  will 
still  be  needed  in  1966  to  keep  the  powerful 
U.S.  economy  on  the  track  to  full  employ- 
ment can  only  be  decided  after  the  full  scale 
and  timing  of  the  Vietnam  draft  on  our  1966 
economic  resources  is  known. 

POLICIXS  FOB  EXPANSION  IN  THX  LONGZ3t  RTTN 

This  jrear  and  next  year,  of  course,  are  most 
Immediate  and  vital  in  fixing  yoiu-  fiscal 
course  in  the  60  States.  But  most  of  your 
fiscal  plans  for  the  next  12  months — or  even 
24 — are  already  locked  up,  and  your  sights 
are  set  more  and  more  on  the  period  beyond 
mid- 1966.  And  there,  your  fiscal  prospects 
depend  most  heavily  on  the  Nation's  policies 
for  economic  expansion  and  the  Federal  tax 
and  budgetary  meastires  taken  to  carry  out 
those  policies. 

You  have  every  reason  for  confldence  that 
economic  expansion  will  be  the  rule,  and  re- 
cession the  rare  exception.  I  do  not  claim 
that  we  have,  in  one  great  leap  forward, 
moved  from  the  recession-prone  1950's  into  a 
new  era  of  recession-proof  1960*8  and  1970'8. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  major  advances  in 
Government  policy  and  business  practice  are 
making  ovir  economy  more  and  more  reces- 
sion-repellent. 

Your  State  revenue  forecasters  can  count 
on  a  more  steadily  expanding  economy  than 
we  have  ever  had  before  in  peacetime.  They 
no  longer  have  to  assume  that  th«'e  la  some 
Inescapable  rhythm  or  cycle  in  the  economic 
affairs  of  man  that  periodically  t\ims  expan- 
sion into  recession.  As  Business  Week  put 
it  earlier  this  month,  "There  is  nothing  in- 
evitable about  this  or  any  other  business  ex- 
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u  determined  by  businessmen,  consumers 
onri  Goverimient  policymakers. 

pJt  of  the  innovation  that  promises  a 
biSter  economic  future  has  come  In  the 
Sate  sector.  Modem  management  ^d 
Kuters  are  writing  a  whole  new  history 
S^nventory  control  and  plant  and  equip- 
ment programing,  we  are  gradually  grow- 
?^f  out  of  the  boom-and-bust  psychology 
Sit  used  to  generate  huge  swings  in  Inven- 
t^les  capital  Investment,  cost-conscious- 
!^  and  speculation.  In  the  1961-65  pros- 
^U  inventory  restraint,  Investment  prii- 
dence  and  tight  cost  controls  have  not  melt- 
S  away  under  the  warm  sun  of  sustained 

P'S?n  m^re  striking  are  the  Innovations  in 
public  policy,  both  in  the  signal  for  acUon 
^d  in  the  readiness  to  use  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  weapons  to  achieve  the  economy  s 

^^Boto^Pr^ldent  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  became  convinced  that  it  is  easier 
to  keep  an  expansion  going  than  to  reverse 
a  downswing.  The  signal  for  swinging  Into 
action,  as  I  have  ah-eady  Implied,  is  no  longer 
an  expected  or  actual  recession.  Instead,  it 
18  the  existence  of  an  economic  gap  between 
what  we  are  producing  and  what  we  could 
produce.  To  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  mandate  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  achieve  "maximum  employ- 
ment, maximum  production,  and  maximum 
purchasing  power"  calls  for  positive  fiscal 
and  monetary  action  when  economic  per- 
formance lags  behind  economic  potential. 

With  this  shift  in  signals,  most  dramatic- 
ally symbolized  by  the  1964  tex  cut.  we  have 
moved  from  an  economic  policy  emphasizing 
shock  absorption— taking  the  sting  out  of 
recession— to  a  policy  of  economic  propul- 
sion—taking measures  needed  to  sustain  ex- 
pansion. ^  _  , 
In  the  past  4  years,  the  tremendous  fiscal 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
harnessed  in  a  consistent  and  constructive 
effort  to  generate  the  large,  steadily  grow- 
ing and  noninflationary  markets  required 
to  absorb  the  great  and  growing  output  of 
our  economy. 

The  f\Ul  extent  of  Federal  flscal  action  in 
carrying  out  this  new  commitment  in  the 
past  few  years  may  not  be  fully  realized. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  analyzed 
it  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress last  week.  From  the  end  of  1960  to 
mid-1965,  the  Federal  Government  took  ex- 
pansionary budget  actions  totaling  nearly 
$40  billion  (as  calculated  in  the  national 
income  accounts) : 

Expenditures,  even  while  declining  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP,  grew  $27  billion— nearly 
half  for  defense,  $7  billion  in  social  insur- 
ance payments,  and  $5  billion  in  Federal  aids. 
Tax  cuts,  after  subtracting  payroll  tax 
increases,  came  to  $13  billion. 

As  the  CouncU  said:  "There  is  nothing 
necessary,  natural,  or  constant  about  the 
two-thirds,  one-third  division  of  flscal  moves 
between  expenditure  increase  and  tax  reduc- 
tion. Nor  can  the  amount  or  composition 
of  the  expenditure  rise  be  extrapolated  into 
the  future.  But  for  record  of  the  past  4^/2 
years  does  show  how  a  democratic  society 
can  meet  urgent  social  needs,  provide  for  tax 
reduction,  and  conduct  a  fiscal  policy  that 
helps  to  promote  overall  prosperity." 

The  Council,  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the 
Treasury  all  stressed  the  need  for  (a)  swift 
emergency  tax  cuts  in  case  of  recession  and 
(b)  repeated  tax  cuts  and/or  spending  in- 
creased to  keep  the  Federal  flscal  drag  from 
slowing  down  the  U.S.  economy. 

In  a  somewhat  curious  way.  the  Vietnam 
crisis  may  well  give  us  the  most  striking 
single  example  of  the  advance  in  economic 
thinking  and  the  strength  of  the  policy 
commitment  which  constitutes  such  a  strong 
force  In  jonr  flscal  future.     In  1961,  with 


ty*«r  e  percent  unemployment  and  a  gap  of 
ov«  $40  bUllon  between  actual  and  poten- 
tial output,  the  White  House  came  within 
an  eydaah  of  asking  a  tax  increa«  to  finance 
$3  blllkm  of  def euae  buildup  for  Berlin.  In 
1066  I  am  sure  that  if  a  slinllar  buildup  were 
to  occur  for  Vietnam,  its  economic  Impact 
would  be  cooUy  appraised  In  the  light  of  the 
economy's  prodxictlon  gap  and  futiire  pros- 
pects. Even  with  far  higher  levels  of  oul^ut 
and  employment  than  4  yaars  earlier,  the 
question  today  would  be,  not  whether  it  calls 
for  a  tax  increase,  but  how  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic gap  It  might  close  and  whether,  or 
how  long,  it  should  postpone  a  tax  decrease. 

TBJOiAl.  DRAG  AND  FISCAL  nrVTOENDS 

Our  Federal  tax  system  is  so  powerful  and 
so  responsive  to  economic  growth  that  it  wlU 
generate  an  average  annual  rise  of  about  $7 
bUllon  In  net  Federal  revenue  flow  between 
now  and  1970.  This  is  the  central,  towering 
fact  around  which  the  rest  of  my  comments 
today  will  resolve. 

With  am  normal  economic  growth  of  4 
percent  a  year  In  real  terms  (SVa  percent  a 
year  In  current  prices)  the  net  take  from 
existing  Federal  taxes  will  grow  by  about 
$35  billion  between  now  and  1970.  (Last 
week,  Gardner  Ackley  used  a  gross  figure 
of  $50  billion;  $10  billion  of  this  would  be 
absoibed  by  Increased  social  Insurance  pay- 
ments, and  $5  billion  represents  extra  rev- 
enues associated  with  a  full-employment 
economy.  My  $35  billion  a  year  is.  charac- 
teristically, conservative.) 

Depending  on  our  wisdom  and  oo\u-age, 
this  $35  billion  growth  In  Federal  revenues 
win  either  rear  Its  ugly  head  as  a  renewed 
flscal  drag  or  rear  Its  lovely  head  in  the  form 
of  recuyring  fiscal  dividends.    Given  recent 
advanOtes  In  public  understanding  and  Gov- 
ernment policy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  fiscal 
dividends  rather  than  fiscal  drag  will '•carry 
the  day.     Apart  from  ttie  debt  retirement 
that   will   be   caUed   for   If   excess  demand 
threatens  to  overheat  the  economy,  the  $7 
billion  annual   revenue  rise  will  open  the 
way  to  generous  dividends  in  the  form  of 
higher  Federal  outlays  on  new  or  expanded 
programs,  lower  Federal  taxes,  new  support 
for  the  social  secm-ity  system,  larger  trans- 
fers of  funds  to  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments. 

Taxpayers,    program   beneficiaries,    Gover- 
nors, mayors,  and  others  are  already  himgrily 
eying  this  rich  fiscal  harvest.    What  are  some 
of  the  alternative  possibilities? 
Federal  spending 
Leaving  aside  the  budget  consequences  of 
Vietnam.  I  foresee  about  half  of  the  auto- 
maUc   revenue   rise   being   absorbed  by   in- 
creases in  Federal  civilian  expenditures.  Such 
Increases  have  averaged  at>out  $2  billion  a 
year  In  the  administrative  budget,  measur- 
ing either  frcwn  the  Korean  War  on,  or  Just 
from  1960.     To  this  annual  increase,  1  add 
an  allowance  for  the  pickup  in  tempo  im- 
plied in  the  Great  Society  programs.     (With 
a  $3  or  tSVi   billion  yearly  rise.  Federal  ex- 
penditures would  continue  to  decline  as  a 
percent  of  gross  national  product  having  al- 
ready dropped  from  17.2  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1950  to  15.2  percent  in  flscal  year  1965  on  a 
budget  basis,  and  from  20.3   percent   to   19 
percent  on  a  cash  basis.) 

Behind  these  projections  lie  tirgent  nation- 
al needs.  The  polluted  air  I  breathe  in  many 
large  cities,  the  now  polluted  Lake  Michigan. 
Milwaukee  River,  and  Pudget  Sound  waters 
I  used  to  swim  in  as  a  boy,  our  vanishing 
wilderness,  our  growing  urban  blight,  the 
persistence  of  human  poverty  amidst  plenty, 
the  uneven  struggle  between  beauty  and 
ugliness  in  our  surroundings,  the  excessive 
incidence  of  illiteracy,  crime  and  delinquen- 
cy  all  these  reach  out  for  a  large  share  of 

that  $7  billion  anntial  dividend,  either  in  the 
form  of  direct  programs  or  through  more 
generous  transfers  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 


FOT  how  else  are  we  to  gain  control  ct  <wr 
public  environment,  rather  than  letting  It 
control  us  in  a  "half -finished  society."  in  the 
graphic  phrase  of  Faltermayer's  recent  For- 
tune arttcle?  How  else  can  we  make,  real 
progress  toward  a  society  that  wlU  not  only 
be  large  and  productive  but  great  and  good? 
Tax  cuts 


As  a  result  of  the  1962  and  1964  Revenue 
Acts  which  cut  both  corporate  and  individ- 
ual InccHne  taxes  by  nearly  20  percent,  we  are 
paying  $17  bUlion  less  In  Federal  Income 
taxes  on  this  year's  Income.  No  such  mas- 
sive cuts  are  In  the  cards  for  the  next  6  years. 
But  even  after  the  1965  excise  tax  cuts,  and 
making  generovis  provision  for  other  divi- 
dend claims,  the  $35  billion  potential  reve- 
nue growth  by  1970  leaves  ro«n  for  further 
tax  reductions.  Talk  of  reducing  lower- 
bracket  income  taxes,  perhaps  by  raising  per- 
sonal exemptions.  Is  already  heard  In  Wa«(h- 
Ington.  Whether  Vietnam  wUl  temporarily 
still  such  talk  remains  to  be  seen. 

One  need  not  dweU  on  the  claims  of  the 
tax  cutters  at  the  future.  They  will  point 
out— and  rightly  so— that  tax  cuts  boost  pri- 
vate demand,  vitalize  free  markeU  and  pri- 
vate incentives,  supply  added  funds  for  pri- 
vate capital  formation,  and  lubricate  ftirther 
tax  reform.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
remark,  "Yes,  I  know,  but  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  tax  cut  lesson  has  been  learned 
wisely  and  not  too  well." 

Social  security  support 
In  passing,  let  me  raise  this  question:  How 
much  further  should  we  go  In  cutting  in- 
come taxes  at  the  same  Ume  that  we  keep 
raising  payroll  taxes— taxes  which  bear  most 
heavUy  on  lower  Income  groups  and  con- 
sumption and  which  Increase  employers' 
costs  of  providing  Jobs? 

Where  this  Is  no  alternative,  payroll  levies 
to  buy  protection  against  the  economic  in- 
roads of  old  age,  unemployment,  and  lU 
health  are  good  bargains  for  our  society. 
But  as  the  opportunity  develops,  we  should 
seriously  consider  financing  additional  bene- 
fits in  part  out  of  Income  tax  revenues  rather 
than  Increasing  payroU  taxes.  In  particular, 
a  program  to  strengthen  unemployment 
compensaUon  by  tapping  the  income  tax  as  a 
revenue  sovirce— at  the  same  time,  tighten- 
ing unemployment  standards  to  end 
abuses — has  much  to  reocwnmend  it  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  econcany  and 
easing  the  burdens  on  small  Incomes  while 
reducing  business  costs. 

Transfers  to  State-local  governments 
Finally,  I  want  to  examine  with  you  the 
claims  of  the  State  and  local  governments. 
Let  me  briefiy  plead  their  general  case— your 
case  as  chief  executives  of  the  60  States-w- 
and in  the  process,  pose  a  basic  question 
amout    the    future    of    our    national    flscal 

system. 

The   essence  of   the  case  is  a  fiscal  mis- 
match: ^       „  J       , 
The   supply   of   readily   available   Federal 
revenues  In  the  years  ahead  wUl  rise  faster 
than  the  demands  on  the  Federal  purse. 

The  State-local  situation  Is  revwsed — ex- 
penditure demands  wiU  rise  faster  than  the 
readily  available  revenue  supply. 

Past  history  on  this  score  Is  compelling: 
while  Federal  outlays  have  been  rising  more 
slowly  than  gross  national  product,  from 
1953  to  1963,  State-local  expenditures  rose 
nearly  9  percent  per  year,  or  almost  double 
the  gross  national  product  rise.  From  $28 
billion  in  1953,  they  rose  to  $65  billion  in 
1963.  SUte  spending  alone  rose  from  $12 
to  $28  billion.     And  no  letup  Is  In  sight: 

Demography  burdens  State-local  budgets, 
not  Just  by  the  19-percent  overall  popula- 
tion growth  from  1953  to  1963,  but  by  the 
40-percent  rise  In  the  5-to-19  age  group  and 
the  29-percent  Increase  in  the  over-65  group. 
Mobility  and  urbanization  call  for  ever 
more  new  schools,  sewers,  roads,  parks,  and 
the  like. 
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ti  snda  In  construction  and  the  serv- 
t^kchers,  for  example,  continue  to 
State-local  budgets, 
ahead.  Joseph  A.  Pechman — using 
-percent  rate  of  increase — has  pro- 
expenditures  of  $103  bil- 
Side-by-side  with  this,  he  fore- 
( Including  normal  growth  in 
rising  to  only  (88  billion. 
w4uld  leave  a  $15  million  gap  to  be 
new  State-local  tax  boosts. 

to  finance  this  gap.  State  and 

should,  can,  and  will  do  more  to 

the  doubling  of  State  tax 
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generates  demands  for  better 
mental  hospitals,  and  so  on. 
It  generates   added  State-local 


govt  mment. 
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of  further  fiscal  dividends 
a  basic  question  about  the  kind 
tax  system  we  want  to  design.    Do 
(me   In  which — to  put  it  in  ex- 
dlsmantle  the   progressive  and 
comparatively  eqttltable  Federal  Income  taxes 
leai  Ing  ever  more  heavily  on  regressive 
CGoai^Mratlvely .  ineqxiltable    State-local 
and  excise  taxes?    Or  do  we 
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their  need   for  more   generous 
support,  I  don't  for  a  moment  over- 
strong  helping  hand  the  Federal 
Govemmi  nt  Is  already  holding  out,  nor  the 
effoH*  that  are  being  made — and  those 
have  to  be  made — ^by  State  and 
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ways: 
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Tiiflcant  is  the  $4.7  billion  excise 
e  laoted  last  month.    This  offers  not 


only  the  indirect  benefits  at  an  expanded 
State-local  sales,  excise,  and  inoome  tax  base, 
but  provides  Interesting  optportunlttes  for 
States  to  rusti  In  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  tread  (or  will  tread  only 
lightly) ;  e.g.,  excise  on  telephone  service 
(Intrastate),  automobiles,  admissions,  and 
deeds  of  conveyance.  Yet,  the  list  of  effec- 
tive opportimitles  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  move  in  is  surprisingly  short. 

Even  with  these  impressive  fiscal  assists. 
State  Governors  and  legislatures  did  a  brisk 
business  in  new  and  used  taxes  this  year.  In 
the  first  6  months  of  1965,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  this  record  of  major-  tax  actions: 

Sales  tax:  Two  new  entries  (Idaho  and 
New  York)   and  nine  increased  rates. 

Personal  inoome  tax:  One  new  entry 
(Nebraska)  and  eight  increased  rates. 

Corporate  income  tax:  Seven  increased 
rates. 

Cigarette  tax:  One  new  entry  (Oregon)  and 
20  increased  rates. 

liiquor  tax:  Six  Increases. 

Craaollne  taxes:  Eight  increases. 

This  spate  of  tax  increases  bears  witness 
to  the  great  fiscal  pressxires  on  State  govern- 
ments and  also  suggests  that  their  fiscal 
cx>urage  and  capacity  are  not  exhausted.  The 
adoption  of  personal  sales  tax  exemptions  (in 
the  form  of  income  tax  credits  and  refunds) 
in  Indiana  and  Colorado  attests  to  the  in- 
genious attempts  being  made  to  couple  reve- 
nue with  eq\Uty  considerations. 

Courage,  effort,  and  ingenuity  In  drawing 
more  revenue  more  equitably  from  State  and 
local  sources  are  surely  required.  And  States 
seeking  broad  Federal  grants  derived  from 
the  income  tax  should  ask  whether  their  case 
may  not  suffer  from  having  no  income  taxes 
in  one- third  of  the  States,  anemic  ones  in  an- 
other third,  and  tough  ones  only  in  the  re- 
maining third. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done  in  an  era 
when  pcdnful  fiscal  preesxrres  at  the  State- 
local  level  oo-exist  with  pleasant  fiscal  div- 
idends at  the  Federal  level.  State  and  local 
governments  have  a  oommanding  case  for 
stronger  Federal  financial  support. 

What  forms  that  support  might  iisetfully 
take  will  be  discussed  with  you  by  Mr.  Pech- 
man. But  let  no  one  assume  that  a  com- 
manding case  is  synonymous  with  a  con- 
vincing one — or  that  the  fiscal  battle  can  be 
won  by  endorsing  one  plan  or  another. 

Battles  are  won  in  ova  society  by  develop- 
ing a  consensus.  And  that  consensus  will 
emerge  only  out  of  fiscal  performance  and 
fiscal  persuasion  of  a  high  order.  There  are 
no  short  cuts.    I  wish  you  well. 
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Tax  Sharing  Can  Ease  Shortcomings  of 
Grant-in-Aid  Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TDOCESSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Richard  C.  Worsnop, 
writing  In  the  December  23,  1964,  issue 
of  Editorial  Research  Reports  scans  the 
tax  sharing  proposal  carefully  and  un- 
derlines many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  grant-in-aid  programs. 

A  solution  to  these  Increasing  deficien- 
cies can  be  found  in  sharing:  a  significant 
portion  of  the  Fedral  revenue  with  the 
States — attaching  as  few  strings  as  pos- 
sible. 

Hie  article  follows: 


Fkderal-State  Reventjx  Sharing 
(By  Richard  C.  Worsnop) 

Plans  to  distribute  a  fixed  percentage  of 
Federal  income  tax  revenue  among  the  States 
tf  and  when  the  Federal  budget  again  pro- 
duces an  annual  surplus,  may  be  expected  to 
attract  growing  attention  as  State  and  local 
revenue  needs  continue  to  moimt.  The  cur- 
rent estimate  Is  that  annual  State  and  local 
government  expenditures  will  climb  within  a 
decade  to  $120  billion— about  $40  billion 
more  than  now.  To  meet  such  huge  outlays, 
States  and  localities  will  require  additional 
sources  of  revenue,  but  new  tax  sources  have 
vlrtvially  disappeared  and  existing  taxes  are 
already  bimlensome.  Access  to  a  share  of  the 
Federal  Government's  tax  receipts,  therefore, 
would  be  a  godsend. 

The  revenue-sharing  proposal  that  has 
been  under  discussion  recently  would  suj^le- 
ment  existing  large  Federal  aid  programs  but 
would  differ  from  them  in  providing  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  with  few  cm*  no  stringB  at- 
tached. The  plan  was  first  advanced  4i^ 
years  ago  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  who  recently 
resigned  as  Chairman  at  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  When  Heller, 
then  chairman  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's Economics  Department,  suggested  in  a 
speech  on  June  6,  1960,  that  an  agreed  share 
of  Federal  Inoome  tax  receipts  be  diverted  to 
the  States,  the  i^oposal  drew  little  notice; 
the  country  was  in  a  recession  and  no  surplus 
of  Federal  revenues  was  in  sight.^  Since  then, 
the  econ(»nic  picture  has  considerably  bright- 
ened. Although  Federal  expenditiu-es  still 
exceed  Federal  receipts,  economic  experts 
foresee  a  budgetary  surplus  within  2  years  if 
tax  receipts  continue  to  rise  at  the  present 
rate  of  around  $6  billion  a  year  and  if  spend- 
ing is  held  down. 

In  essence,  the  Heller  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal is  a  scheme  to  ward  off  recurrent  Fed- 
eral budget  siirpluses. 

Heller  rejects  the  theory,  often  voiced  by 
conservative  economists  and  Members  of 
Congress,  that  all  excess  Federal  revenue 
should  be  applied  to  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  He  contends  that  prolonged 
piling  up  of  surpluses  would  produce  fiscal 
drag:  that  is,  it  would  retard  growth  of  the 
economy  in  the  absence  of  fuU  employment. 

A  report  by  a  presidential  study  group, 
submitted  in  mid-November,  showed  how 
the  Heller  plan  might  be  put  into  effect.' 
The  report  was  not  made  public,  but  It 
was  believed  to  make  four  principal  recom- 
mendations: (1)  That  a  specified  portion- 
probably  1  or  2  percent — of  the  proceeds  of 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax  iie  turned 
over  to  the  States  every  year;  (2)  that  the 
money  be  deposited,  pending  distribution, 
in  a  tnist  fund  outside  the  regular  Federal 
budget;  (3)  that  the  States  be  allowed  to 
use  the  fimds  distributed  to  them  in  any 
way  they  saw  fit;  and  (4)  that  the  funds  be 
distributed  in  such  manner  as  to  give  the 
poorer  States  sc«newhat  more  than  they 
would  be  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  their  citizens. 
Federal  and  State  reactions  to  the  proposal 

President  Johnson  endorsed  revenue  Shar- 
ing in  principle  last  October  27,  but  the 
Heller  plan  encountered  opposition  else- 
where in  the  administration.  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Interviewed 
by  a  Charlotte  Observer  reporter  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  said  that  "It  would  be  very  silly  to 
give  money  to  the  States  on  any  uncondi- 
tional basis."  Hodges  thought  the  result 
would  be  to  make  it  easier  for  State  gov- 
ernments to  avoid  facing  up  to  basic  re- 
sponsibilities. Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  sounded  a  note  of  cau- 
tion in  Boston,  December  6,  when  he  told 
the  Tax  Institute  of  New  England  that  he 
was  "sure  that  the  President  Is  weU  aware  of 
all   the  complexities  involved  in  this  pro- 
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1  ..nd  Will  take  them  into  account  before' 
P^Sn^aS    (toal)    decision."     It  became 
SSSl  irdayi  later  that  the  President's  de- 
S^was  negative.    At  least,  he  would  not 
^^end  Xption  of  the  pl«i  to  the  89th 
J^^  when  it  convenes  in  January. 
^  sSSiTen  for  the  States  had  naturally 
rSS^holehearted  support;  of  the  Hel- 
?^^^^Kal      The   executive   committee   of 
SeG^ors- inference  adopted  a  resolu- 
Sx^  December  1  declaring  that  ''An  un- 
IZJ^  proportionate  return  of  Federal  tax 
S2S  to  State  govermnents  •   •   •  would 
S^nly  enable  State  governments  to  accept 
^e^^ponsibility  in  providing  needed  serv- 
SS^forSielr  citizenry,  but  would  also  tend 
to  decrease  the  alarming  trend  toward  com- 
pete Federal  domination."     Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Kefeller  of  New  York  had  made  the  sanae 
oSlnt  in  a  speech   last  September  21.     In 
Edition  to  revenue  sharing.  Rockefeller  pro- 
JiLed  that  collectton  of  "certain  Federal  ex- 
^uTtaxes"  be  surrendered  to  the  States  and 
?St  taxpayers  be  allowed  "credits  against 
Federal  taxes  for  payment  of  certain  speci- 
fied taxes  imposed  by  the  States."  » 

SUDDort  for  revenue  sharing  has  come  also 
from  other  sources.    The  National  Education 
Aaaodatlon's  leglslaUve  commission  on  De- 
cember 16  recommended  creation  of  a  na- 
tional educational  trust  fimd  to  channel  in- 
creased Federal  aid  to  the  States  on  a  no- 
strlngs    basis.      The    commission    proposed 
thatl^  much  as  $1.25  billion  be  distributed 
the  flrat  year  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
need     Proposals  of  this  sort  Indicate  that 
nressure  in  behalf  of  new  plans  for  sharing 
of  Federal  revenue  with  the  States  is  likely 
to  mount.     Although  the  Heller  plan  may 
be  laid  aside  now,  it  is  imderstood  that  the 
study   group   which   considered   it   contem- 
plated, in  any  case,  that  It  woxUd  not  be  put 
into  effect  until  1966 


Allocation  and  use  of  the  shared  tax  revenue 
Discussion  otf  revenue  sharing  Is  centered 
largely  on  questions  relating  to  allocation 
and  use  of  the  funds  to  be  distributed.  The 
report;  submitted  to  the  White  House  last 
month  was  said  to  recommend  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  shared  tax  revenues  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  that  the 
remaining  one-third  go  to  about  a  dozen 
States  In  especially  difficult  fljianclal  drcxim- 
stances. 

This  formula  would  doubtless  encounter 
opposition  In  Congress.    At  present,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  each  of  34  States  re- 
ceives a  percentage  share  of  total  Federal 
grants-in-aid  that  is  larger  than  its  propor- 
tionate contribution  to  total  Federal  taxes 
collected.     For  example,  Alaska  gets  about 
48  cents  In  grants  for  every  dollar  of  taxes  Its 
people  pay  to  the  Federal  Government;  New 
Jersey,  In  contrast,  gets  back  only  5  cents  for 
every  tax  dollar.*    Although  a  State's  needs 
might  be  generally  accepted  as  one  fact<w  to 
be   taken   into  consideration   In   allocating 
shared  revenue.  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  wealthier  States  probably  would  not  wel- 
come any  appreciable  widening  of  the  cur- 
rent gap   between  what  their  constituents 
pay  In  taxes  and  what  they  receive  in  Fed- 
eral grants. 

Objection  might  be  raised  also  to  dis- 
tributing Federal  funds  to  the  States  with 
no  check  on  how  they  would  be  expended. 
Persons  favoring  tight  Federal  supervision 
over  the  use  of  shared  revenue  tend  to  dis- 
trust State  authorities.  Without  Federal 
control,  the  argimaent  goes,  some  States 
might  spend  the  money  on  segregated  public 
housing  or  on  construction  of  expressways 
not  In  conformity  with  the  Federal  inter- 
state highway  plan.  Moreover,  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  tax  sharing  might  tend  to 
undermine  existing  Federal-State  programs 
for  health,  welfare,  and  education.  To  meet 
these  objections,  the  Federal  Government 
might  ban  expenditure  of  shared  revenue  for 


such  projects  as  highwayB  but  require  that 
it  be  put  to  use  to  certain  browl  areas  c€ 
general  need. 

Many  leading  economists.  Including  Heller. 
feel  that  more  trust  should   be  placed  In 
State  governments.    Much  of  the  shared  rev- 
enue, they  assert,  would  be  spent  for  edu- 
cation, which  already  consumes  more  than 
one-half  of  the  State  and  local  tax  dpUar. 
In  that  case,  the  deadlock  over  Federal  aid 
to  education  might  finally  be  broken.     TTie 
States  and  localities  would  be  able  to  pay  for 
as  well   as  supervise  public  education    and 
perhaps  extend  aid  to  church-related  schools 
m    addition.      Even    If    States    should    use 
shared   revenue   to  reduce    State   taxes,   the 
consumer  would  benefit  by  a  lightening  of 
the    burden   of    such   regressive    imposts   as 
levies  on  sales  and  services. 
Proposal   for   State   concession   on    tax-free 
bonds 
J      A      Livingston,     syndicated     business 
columnist,  asserted  last  November  25  that 
tax  sharing  should  not  be  all  give  on  the 
t>art  of  the  Federal  Government  and  aU  t£*e 
on    the    part    of    State    governments.    The 
President.     Livingston     suggested.      should 
strike  a  bargain  to  reform  the  basic  Feder^ 
tax  structure."    The  deal  he  had  in  mind 
would  require  States  and  municipalities  to 
forgo   the   privilege   of   Issuing   tax-exempt 
securities,  which  have  afforded  a  tax  haven 
for  persons  of  wealth.    If  this  were  done  In 
return  for  new  Federal  subsidies,  the  '  flow- 
back  to  States  and  municipalities  would  far 
exceed  the  extra  cost  of  floating  securities 
without  tax  exemption;  outstanding  securi- 
ties would  not  be  affected— only  those  to  be 
Issued  in  the  futxire." 

Livingston's  proposal  Is  not  new.  As  long 
ago  as  1921,  President  Harding  called  for 
adcration  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
aUow  taxation  of  Interest  on  future  govern- 
mental Issues— Federal.  State,  and  local. 
Two  years  later,  President  CooUdge  made 
the  same  request.  "The  existing  system." 
CooUdge  said  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, "permits  a  large  amount  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  to  escape  Its  Just  burden." 
He  added  that  "All  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
ought  to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Nation." 

Agitation  to  do  away  with  further  Issu- 
ance of  tax-exempt  secxiritles  died  down  In 
1926.  when  the  maximum  Federal  Income 
tax  rate  was  reduced  to  20  percent.  Six 
years  later,  however.  President  Hoover  re- 
vived the  proposal.  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1932.  signed  in  the  depth  of  the  depression, 
had  mwe  than  doubled  the  income  tax  rates 
of  1926  "One  of  the  first  economic  effects 
of  the  increases,"  Hoover  declared,  was  "the 
retreat  of  capital  into  tax-exempt  seciu^ties 
and  the  denudation  ot  Industry  and  com- 
merce of  that  much  available  capital." 

As  before,  nothing  came  of  the  proposal 
to  make  government  bonds  taxable.    A  num- 
ber of  politicians  and  Jurists  contended  that 
the  16th  (income  tax)  amendment,  ratified 
m  1913,  authorized  taxattcm  of  such  securi- 
ties, because  it  stoted  that  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
Income,    from    whatever    source    derived. 
Others  Insisted,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  tax  instrxunentalities 
of  the  States.    Although  State  and  locahse- 
curtUes    have    retained     their     tax-exempt 
status.  Congress  In  1941  made  Interest  on  fu- 
ture issues  of  Federal  securities  subject  to 
Federal  Income  tax  and  open  to  Uxation  by 
the  States.*^ 
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INABIUTT    OF    STATES    TO    EXPAND    REVENtJZ 
SOUKCES 

Tax  sharing  might  save  some  State  and 
local  governments  from  plunging  into  bank  - 
ruptcy.  In  the  5-year  period  that  began  In 
1958.  State  and  local  tax  rates  rose  twice  as 
fast  as  Federal  tax  rates.  State  and  local 
taxation  now  is  Increasing  at  about  double 
the  rate  that  inoome  Is  increasing.     Since 


World  War  ZI  the  Federal  debt  has  gone  up 
by  only  20  peroent  while  State  and  local 
debt  has  ahown  a  flOO-percent  Increase. 

Compounding  the  financial  dlflicultles  of 
State  ffTirt  local  gorertunents  is  the  fact  that 
virtually  every  aorurce  of  tax  revenue  has  been 
tapped.  Existing  rates,  moreover,  are  In  gen- 
eral so  high  that  additional  Increases  in- 
vite voter  retalUtlon  at  election  time.  In 
fiscal  1963.  for  example,  the  State  and  local 
burden  in  Ifew  York  State  came  to  $327  a 
person,  highest  in  the  ooointry.*  Only  three 
St;a.tes — Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  North 
Dakota— collected  less  in  State  and  local 
taxes  In  fiscal   1963  than  In  fiscal   1962. 

In  the  5  fiscal  years  beginning  in  1959, 
there  were  52  Increases  in  SUte  cigarette 
and  tobacco  taxes,  42  increases  in  levies  on 
alcoholic  beverages,  18  on  general  sales,  17 
on  Individual  Income  and  18  on  motor  fuels. 
Today,  every  State  taxes  motor  fuels  and  al- 
coholic beverages.  All  except  16  States  tax 
personal  income,  all  except  13  States  tax  cor- 
porate Income  and  general  sales,  and  all  ex- 
cept 2  tax  tobacco  products. 

Since  World  War  n,  Stete  tax  activity  has 
followed  a  predictable  pattern.  Beginning 
In  1947  and  at  4-year  Intervals  thereafter, 
the  legislatures  have  passed  an  extraordinar- 
ily large  number  of  laws  to  tap  new  tax 
sources  or  to  raise  effective  yields  from  exist- 
ing levies.  The  year  1963  was  no  exception. 
By  the  time  it  ended,  no  fewer  than  35  States 
leglslatiures  had  passed  tax  laws  estimated  to 
Increase  aggregate  annual  collections  by 
more  than  $1  billion. 

Tax  legislation  In  1963,  as  in  previous 
years,  was  prompted  by  a  widening  gap  l>e- 
tween  State  Income  and  expenditure.  Only 
25  States  had  managed  to  achieve  balanced 
budgets  in  fiscal  1962.  Some  State  legisla- 
tures, fearful  of  voter  resistance,  declined  to 
Introduce  new  taxes  or  to  raise  existing 
taxes.  Instead,  they  resorted  to  such  expe- 
dients as  speeding  up  tax  collections,  using 
loan  repayments  In  lieu  of  tax  revenue,  and 
extending  "temporary"  taxes  to  get  by  a  little 
longer    without     changing    the    basic     tax 

structure.  .    ^     ^       ^   .« 

Several  of  the  State  taxes  Introduced  in 
1963  were  expected  to  be  of  only  marginal 
value  These  include:',  levies  on  bUllard 
tables,  storage  of  sporting  equipment,  truck- 
ers motor  fuel  purchased  out  of  State,  soft- 
drink  botUers,  and  colored  oleomargarine. 
As  an  alternative  to  Increasing  taxes.  New 
Hampshire  adopted  a  scheme  to  raise  an  es- 
timated $4  million  a  year  from  sweepstake 
horse  races,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cation Minnesota's  Income  tax  law  was 
amended  to  require  every  person  filing  a 
return  to  pay  a  $2  filing  fee.  „_.    .  ,„ 

Final  reports  on  tax  revenue  collected  in 
fiscal  1963,  published  by  the  Census  Burea^ 
in  November,  underscored  the  financial 
problems  confronting  State  and  local  gov - 
emments.  The  Federal  public  debt  in- 
creased by  $7.7  bUllon  In  fiscal  1983;  in  the 
same  period,  aggregate  State  and  local  In- 
debtedness rose  by  $6.2  blUlon  to  a  record 
level  of  $87.5  blUlon. 

Importance  of  State  aid  to  local  governments 
Shared  State  tax  recelpta  have  long  been 
an  important  source  of  local  government 
revenueT^  Since  1942,  about  35  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  States  has  gone  tx>  local 
eovemments,  usually  with  strings  attached. 
State  aid  to  local  governments,  aggre^tlng 
$12  7  billion  m  fiscal  1963.  accounted  for 
about  one-fourth  of  all  local  revenue. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  associate  a  par- 
ticular State  payment  with  a  specific  financ- 
ln«  source.  Many  SUte  grants-ln-^d  to 
loSoities  are  drawn  from  general  funds 
fed  by  numerous  revenue  sources.  However, 
contributions  to  local  governments  fw  road 
construction  sometimes .  come  from  funds 
made  up  exclusively  of  highway-user  reve- 
nues, such  as  taxes  on  oil  and  gasoline. 

State  governments.  Uke  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmraut.    usually   distribute   shared   taxes 
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s-tn-ald  on  the  basis  of  a  specific 
For  example,  a  county's  share  of 
aid  may  depend  on  Its  scihool-age 
enrollment   or   attendance,    or 
local  expenditure.    Miles  of  roads, 
3f  registered  vehicles,  or  particular 
are  usually  taken  Into  ac- 
dlstrlbutlng  highway  fvmds.     So- 
caplta  aid  in  New  York  State, 
Rockefeller    recently    pro- 
Increased  next  year  from  $100  to 
is  distributed  on  a  pc^vilatlon 
no  swings  attached;  local  author- 
the  right  to  use  the  funds  for  any 
1  hey  choose,  including  reduction  of 
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of  Federal  revenue  with  State  and 
goimunents    Is   hardly   a  new   idea, 
^yments  to  States  and  localities 
.7  billion  In  fiscal  1963 — more  than 
tildes  the  amount  the  States  would 
ii  Itlally  under  the  Heller  plan.    Ex- 
he  case  of  Interstate  highway  fl- 
these  payments  did  not  constitute 
the  proceeds  of  particular  taxes; 
grants-in-aid,  financed  from  gen- 
und«:  which  States  and  local- 
money  for  specific*  purposes. 
of  Federal  surplus,  1836; 

Umd  grants^ 

'a  first  significant  ventxire  into 

haiHng  ended   In  disaster.    A  law 

1838  provided  for  distribution  of 

Federal  Treasiiry  surplus  among 

in  proportion  to  their  representa- 

Ct>ngre8s.    The  Treasury  surplus  has 

in  80  banks,  which  regarded  the 

15  in  the  nature  of  permanent  loans 

nflated  credit  accordingly.     Calling 

'  loans — to  provide  funds  to  meet 

demands — helped,    together 

credit  between  the  United 

Europe  and  a  drop  in  the  price  of 

bring  on  the  panic  of  1837.    Amer- 

flnance,  and  industry  did 

recover  until  the  mid-1840's. 

I^rrill  Act  of  1862  is  now  regarded 

]  Togenitor  of  Federal   grant-in-aid 

By  that  law,  the  Federal  Govern - 

public  lands  to  the  States  to  aid 

colleges  for  the  teaching  of 

and  mechanical  studies  "wlth- 

other  scientific  and  classical 

including  military  tactics."    Ex- 

ertain  restrictions  on  the  spending 

and  on  investment,  the  States 

to  sell  the  donated  land  in  any 

ind  at  any  price  they  wished. 

nevertheless   attached    some 

o   the   McxTill   Act   grants.    Every 

college  was  reqxiired  to  submit 

report  oa  its  progress,  including 

of  the  cost  and  results  of  any  im- 

or   experiments.    Furthermore, 

G<tvem(Hrs  had  to  report  annually  to 

on  the  disposition  of  funds  ac- 

liy  sale  of  donated  land.    Criticism 

&vnTill  Act  foreshadowed  criticism  of 

-in-ald  programs.     Senator  James 

,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  in  1859  de- 

the  bill  which  was  to  become  the 

as  "an  unconstitutional  robbing 

ifreasiiry  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 

He  added:    "In  a  very  short 

whole  agricultural  interests  of  the 

will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 

and  (made]  subject  to  the  action 
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Act  of  1911  was  another  land- 

levelopment  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 

That  law,  designed  to  promote 

prevention,  req\ilred  submission  of 

>lan  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

fiinds  were  disbursed.    A  dec- 

,  Congress  went  further.    It  stipu- 

States  seeking  Federal  roadbuild- 


fiie 


ing  grants,  instituted  in  1916,  establish  high- 
way departments  to  administer  the  grants; 
it  stipulated  also  that  such  departments  have  ; 
"adequate  powers  and  [be]  suitably  equipped 
and  organized  to  discharge  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  duties" 
required  by  Federal  law. 

Thus  the  two  cardinal  features  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  had  been  established 
by  1921.  To  become  eligible  for  Federal  aid, 
the  States  had  to  conform  to  certain  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  Congress;  having  «ifion- 
formed,  they  were  required  to  live  up  to 
certain  standards  of  performance  if  they 
wished  to  continue  receiving  funds  from  the 
Government   at  Washington. 

Changes  in  Federal  and  State  fiscal 
situations 

Despite  passage  of  such  legislation  as  the 
Morrill  and  Weeks  Acts,  Federal  grants  ac- 
counted for  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  State  and 
local  spending  up  to  the  1930's.  As  late  as 
1929,  State  and  local  governments  spent  $7.7 
billion,  or  about  iy^  times  as  much  as  did 
the  Federal  Government.  Only  about  $150 
million  of  the  billions  expended  by  States 
and  localities  came  from  Federal  grant 
money. 

Before  World  War  I,  State  and  local  rev- 
enues were  supplied  primarily  by  taxation  of 
real  and  personal  property,  while  the  Fed- 
eral GovM*nment  had  relied  mainly  on  re- 
ceipts fom  customs  duties  and  excises.  In- 
troduction of  the  income  tax  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  in  1913  opened  up  a  rich  new 
source  of  Federal  revenue,  but  initial  rates 
on  both  individual  and  corporation  income 
were  set  at  low  levels.  From  1913  through 
1916,  Federal  income  tax  receipts  aggregated 
only  $622  million. 

American  entry  into  the  European  war  in 
April  1917  gave  rise  to  extraordinary  fiscal 
demands  which  were  met  in  large  part  by 
boosting  Income  tax  rates.  Revenue  from 
this  source  in  1917  alone  came  to  $2.8  bil- 
lion,^ or  almost  5  times  as  much  as  had 
been  collected  In  the  4  preceding  years  com- 
bined. Income  tax  collections  soared  in 
1918  to  $4-3  billion,  a  record  not  matched 
thereafter  imtil  1941.  The  high  tax  rates 
necessitated  by  World  War  I  were  scaled  down 
when  peace  returned;  by  1924,  Federal  in- 
come tax  receipts  were  down  to  only  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

State  and  local  governments  found  them- 
selves unable  to  cope  with  the  problems 
caused  by  the  economic  depression  of  the 
1930's.  Property  tax  revenue,  mainstay  of 
State  and  local  finance,  fell  off  because  of 
widespread  payments  delinquency;  at  the 
same  time,  demands  for  relief  and  welfare 
sa-vices  grew  increasingly  urgent.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Federal  Government  was  forced  to 
support  functions  that  had  traditionally  been 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  States  and 
localities. 

Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments rose  by  650  percent  in  11  years,  from 
$147  mllUon  in  1930  to  $945  million  in  1940. 
Most  of  the  additional  grant  money  was  ear- 
marked for  welfare,  relief,  and  public  works. 
Under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  the 
Federal  Government  extended  matching 
grants  to  the  States  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  and  crip- 
pled children,  and  maternal  and  child  health. 

Substantial  increases  were  made  In  other 
types  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States.  Highway 
grants  mounted  from  $75  million  In  1930  to 
$260  million  In  1938;  some  $122  million  of 
the  latter  amount  came  from  emergency  re- 
lief appropriations.  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments totaled  $176  million  in  1938.  Annxial 
grants  for  agricxiltural  extension  work  and 
vocational   education   rose   during    the   de- 
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presslon  decade,  while  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937  authorized  annual  subsidies  to  local 
housing  authorities.* 

Despite  the  rise  in  overall  Federal  spend- 
ing and  Federal  grants-in-aid  during  the 
1930'8,  State  and  local  governments  con- 
tinued to  spend  more  than  the  National 
Government.  As  recently  as  1940,  State  and 
local  expenditures  aggregated  $11.2  billion, 
compared  with  Federal  expenditures  of  $10.1 
billion.  American  entry  into  World  War  n 
the  following  year  reversed  this  balance;  In 
1944  the  Federal  Government  spent  $100.5 
billion,  or  10  times  as  much  as  all  State  and 
local  governments  combined. 

From  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  until 
1950,  State  and  local  revenues  rose  along 
with  a  general  expansion  of  the  economy. 
Rapidly  mounting  property  values  brought 
a  corresponding  increase  in  local  tax  re- 
ceipts. Many  State  levies  imposed  diiring 
the  depression  years  became  productive  reve- 
nue soiu'ces,  especially  general  sales  and  in- 
come taxes.  Total  State  expenditures' 
doubled  between  1946  and  1950,  and  sur- 
pluses accimaulated  during  the  war  evapo- 
rated &s  the  backlog  of  needs  was  met  and 
demands  for  news  services  arose.* 

Tripling  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  in  past 

decade 
Although  State  and  local  spending  has  In- 
creased every  year  since  the  war,  it  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  needs  generated  by  popula- 
tion growth  and  changing  technology. 
Urban  areas,  underrepresented  in  most  State 
legislatures,  have  often  complained  that  they 
receive  considerably  less  in  State  aid  than 
they  contribute  in  State  taxes.  Accordingly, 
city  ofBcials  have  come  to  rely  on  Wash< 
Ington  for  help  on  such  luidertakings  as 
slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  air  pollution 
control,  airport  construction,  mass  trans- 
portation, and  metropolitan  planning." 

Federal  contributions  to  these  and  other 
State  and  local  projects  have  resulted  In  a 
tripling  of  grants-in-aid  in  the  past  decade. 
Grants-in-aid  aggregated  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal 
1953,  or  8.6  percent  of  combined  State  and 
local  revenues.  In  fiscal  1963,  the  latest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available.  Federal  grants 
totaled  $8.7  billion,  or  11.6  percent  of  State 
and  local  revenues.  Even  with  this  massive 
transfusion  of  Federal  aid.  State  and  local 
governments  have  found  it  impossible  to 
make  ends  meet.  State  and  local  indebted- 
ness almost  tripled  between  1953  and  1963, 
rising  from  $33.8  billion  to  $87.5  billion. 
Since  1958,  State  and  local  debt  has  risen  by 
$29  billion;  the  much  larger  Federal  debt  in- 
creased by  the  same  amount  in  that  period. 
Diversity  of  Federal  Government's  aid  pro- 
grams 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  have 
grown  so  large  that  they  have  been  described 
as  constituting  virtually  a  fourth  sector  of 
government.  The  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  listed  65  different  pro- 
grams under  which  States  and  localities  re- 
ceived grants  from  the  Federal  Government 
in  fiscal  1963.  There  were,  in  addition,  52 
programs  under  which  Federal  payments 
went  directly  to  individuals  within  the 
States.  Altogether,  Federal  grants  to  gov- 
ernments and  individuals  in  1963  came  to 
$10.9  billion. 

The  biggest  single  grant  program,  account- 
ing for  one-third  of  all  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  fiscal  1963,  was  the 
interstate  highway  program;  total  payments 
were  $3  billion."  The  13  next  most  impor- 
tant programs,  listed  in  declining  order  of 
expenditure,  were  puMlc  assistance,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  public  health  (research 
and  services),  food  distribution,  education, 
agricultural  conservation.  National  Guard, 
public  and  rural  housing  and  urban  renewal, 
conservation  practices,  veterans*  benefits, 
agricultural     extension     work,     vocational 
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«,habUitation,  and  child  care.  Each  of  these 
jSS^gortes  of  aid  included  two  or  more 
component  programs. 

State  and  local  financea.  1953-S3 ' 
{All  dollar  figures  in  millions] 


1053- 
18M.. 
1«65.. 
1956- 
1967.. 
lOH.. 
19N.. 
WW. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 


$32,937 
36,607 
40,376 
43,162 
47,663 
63,712 
58,672 
60.909 
67,023 
70,647 
76.760 


$33,411 
36,386 
37,619 
41,092 
46,929 
40,262 
53,972 
60,277 
64(631 
69,402 
76,317 


$2,870 
2,966 
3,131 
3,335 
3,843 
4,865 
6,377 
6,974 
7,131 
7,871 
8,722 


8.6 
8.4 
8.3 
8.0 
8.4 
9.0 
11.8 
11.6 
11.1 
11.3 
11.6 


$33,782 
38,931 
44,267 
48,808 
63,039 
68.187 
64,110 
60,066 
76,023 
81,278 
87,461 


1  Fiscal  years. 

Source:  Bureau  of  tiie  Census. 
jformulas  for  allocating  Federal  grants  vary 
both  within  and  among  programs.  P^ouc 
aaslBtance  grants,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare.  are 
■intended  to  provide  the  highest  percentages 
of  Federal  partlcipaUon  to  the  low-Income 
States,  which  generally  have  relatively  large 
proportions  of  needy  people  and  inake  rela- 
tively low  assistance  payments."  Such  pro- 
nams  in  effect  redistribute  Income  from 
hteh-income  to  low-income  States. 

Other  types  of  Federal  aid,  such  as  veter- 
ans' readjustment  benefits,  are  <"»*'1*';?*«^ 
among  the  States  largely  according  to  their 
respective  populations.  StiU  another  ^ 
of  V^nt  program  tends  to  benefit  certaUi 
States  more  than  others  because  of  regional 
differences.  Agricultural  conservation  pro- 
mans,  for  example,  help  Southern  and  Mid- 
western States  more  than  those  in  other  re- 
Kions.  On  the  other  hand,  heavily  populated 
States  are  the  principal  recipients  of  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing  assistance. 

A  multitude  of  factors  are  taken  into  ac- 
count m  dlsbvirslng  Federal   grant  money. 
For  example,  funds  for  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  roads  (the  so-called  ABC  "yBtef?) 
are  distributed  as  follows:  one- third  in  the 
ratio  of  a  State's  rural  population  to  total 
US   rtiral  population  in  1940;  one-third  in 
the  ratio  of  a  State's  area  to  total^-8- "?*: 
one-third  in  the  ratio  of  a  State's  rural  deUv- 
ery  and  star  route  mileage  to  all  such  mileage 
in  the  country.    The  allocation  formula  for 
interstate  highway  funds  is  even  "Qore  com- 
plex.   From  fiscal  1957  through  fiscal  1959, 
one-half  of  all  interstate  highway  money  was 
distributed  according  to  population,  and  one- 
half  according  to  the  foregoing  formula  for 
ABC  roads.    The  interstate  formula  has  since 
been  revised  to  take  account  of  new  cost  esti- 
mates.  States  must  match  Federal  grwite  for 
ABC  roads  dollar  for  dollar,  but  the  Federal 
Government  pays  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

RESENTMENT    AT   FEDERAL   MIXING   IN   STATE 
AFFAIBS 

Many  State  officials  have  expressed  appre- 
hension over  spreading  Federal  control  of 
publicly  financed  programs  at  aU  levels  oi 
Government.     Although   the  standards  set 
forth  in  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  have 
served  generaUy  to  upgrade  the  quality  oi 
State  and  local  services,  the  feeling  persists 
that  valuable  tax  money  is  lost  on  the  round- 
trip  lourney  to  and  from  Washington.  Sena- 
tor Hakhy  Flood  Btrd.  Democrat,  of  Vur^nla. 
an   outspoken    critic    of    waste    In    Federal 
spending,    has    described    grants-in-aid    as 
"programs  through  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collects  money  from  taxpayers  in 
the  respective  States,  clips  it  for  15  to  20  per- 
cent in  overhead  expenses,  and  then  Passes  it 
back  to  the  States  on  Federal  formula  with 
the  strings   of  centralized   government  at- 
tached." " 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  Federal  grant 
money  does  not  always  rea<Sh  Its  intended 
destination.  S.  David  Adler.  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Newton.  NJ,  last  whiter  de- 
scribed alleged  shortcomings  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  as  follows: 

"The  great  pity  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  similar  grants-ln-«Ud  is 
that  the  well  administered  school  district 
which  already  has  realised,  through  local 
effort  a  fairly  satisfactory  expenditure  level 
and  a  fairly  satisfactory  facilities  base  can 
provide  the  required  secretarial  services  and 
administrative  time  requh-ements  which  axe 
a  prereqviislte.  enabling  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  grants-in-aid. 

"•The  poorly  administered,  inadequately 
eauipped  districts  do  not  or  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation.  We  believe  you 
will  find  that  It  is  the  wealthier,  better  orga- 
nized, better  equipped,  and  better  housed 
school  districts  which  have  received  the  bulk 
of  aU  Federal  aid."  «  _,„ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mayor  William  W. 
Maler  of  MUwaukee  contends  that  "low- 
Income  States  already  have  the  advantage  of 
lower  wage  and  materials  costs  for  given 
amounts  of  aid."  so  that  "to  further  empha- 
Bize  low-income  areas  In  distributing  stw^ 
aids  merely  gives  a  douWe  equalizing  effect 
to  aid  programs."  It  le  asserted  also  VaaX 
States  will  somethnes  apply  for  grants  that 
they  do  not  need  so  as  to  prevent  other 
States  from  getting  a  disproportionate  share 
of  Federal  funds. 
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STATING  POWSE  OF  FEDERAL  ATO  PROGRAMS 

To   replace   present   Federal   grant-in-aid 
programs  with  State  and  local  progranas  fi- 
nanced through  shared  tax  revenue  woTJJd  be 
so  difficult  that  It  probably  would  not  bcat- 
tempted.    Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Demo- 
crat of  Maine,  chahroan  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
Bovernmental  Relations,  pointed  out  in  an 
interview  last  winter  that  Federal  programs 
tend  "once  enacted,  to  go  on  and  on,  no  mat- 
ter how  useful  they  may  be,  without  a  mean- 
inirfiU  OT  consistent  congressional  reexam- 
ination of  their  effectiveness  as  instruments 
of  Intergovernmental  cooperation.'     Muskie 
added  that  "The  record  shows  that  only  14 
such  programs  have  ever  been  terminated,  to 
spite  of  numerous  efforts  In  Congress  to  ter- 
minate or  redhrect  particular  ones  "  » 

The  senator  proposed  a  6-year  limit  on  the 
life  of  all  grant-in-aid  programs  to  tasure 
periodic  review  of  achievements  under  the 
programs.  He  suggested  that  it  n^^t  be 
foimd.  upon  reexamination  by  Congress,  Uiat 
certain  programs  had  outlived  their  useful- 
ness and  could  therefore  be  terminated  oth- 
ers might  be  deemed  in  need  of  "PfJ^^- 

It  is  usuaUy  difficult,  however,  to  determine 
whether  a  grant-in-aid  progam  o"^*  *o^ 
eliminated.    Persons  engaged  in  admi^ater- 
ing  a  program  acquire  a  vested  interest  1b 
kelplng  It   aUve.  and  over  the  years  the^ 
arguments  have  survived  «>ngresslonalK^- 
tiny.    one  example  is  tiie  program  of  Fed^al 
aid  to  vocational  education,  now  in  its  47th 
year.    The  fact  that  this  program  Is  still  In 
Operation  proves  that  it  is  a  failure,  asserts 
Jkmes  Bennie.  Maryland  budget  officer,     or 
else  we  would  not  need  to  continue  to  en- 
jSSrielto   establishment."     Rennlelsof 
ojSJn  tiiat  both  the  Area  R^^^lfPf  ^^ 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1962  "seem  to  have  the  same  P^P°^  — 
alleviating  unemployment.  ,  ""  ^^^^f^"!^ 
either  one  or  the  other  could  be  eliminated, 
but  this  has  not  happened."  "  „^„„, 

Despite  their  stated  aversion  to  Federal 
supervision.  State  and  local  governments  are 
loath  to  see  a  grant-in-aid  program  die 
Federal  grants  provide  a  reliable  source  of 
ln«)me  which  States  and  localities  would  be 
hard  put  to  dupUcate.  Moreover,  the  wages 
paid  to  administrative  employees  of  punt 
OTOgrams  sometimes  constitute  a  sizable  frac- 
tion of  the  total  payroll  in  a^communll^ 

Results  of  the  presidential  and  congres- 
Honal  electlona  last  November  3  seemed  to 


show,  among  other  things,  that  Pl«»««V  to 
curtaU  or  eliminate  Federal  actlvltlea  aittract 
few  votes.  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  of 
Arizona,  the  BepubUcan  presidential  nomi- 
nee, evldentiy  fri«^tened  voter*  in  the  uM>er 
south  by  suggertlng  that  th«  T«>»f-«  J^* 
ley  Authority,  or  at  least  a  part  at  that  ex- 
tensive pubUc  project,  be  sold  to  Pf^te 
interests.  One  reason  for  the  defeat  of  Rep- 
resentative Bruce  Alger.  Republican,  oi  Texaa, 
was  said  to  have  been  his  imrelentlng  t^^>o- 
sltlon  to  Federal  aid  for  his  district. 

A  more  striking  demonsrtratlon  of  the  Im- 
portance of  Federal  money  to  States  and 
locaUtles  came  on  November  19,  when  De- 
fense   Secretary   Robert   S.    McNamara    an- 
nounced that  95  military  Installations  In  83 
States   would  be   phased  out  of  e»l^^«. 
Members    of    Congress    from    the    affected 
Statee,  many  of  whom  had  championed  econ- 
omy m  government,  denounced  McNamaxa 
and  promised  to  fight  to  keep  the  inataUa- 
ttone  open.    Governor  RockefeUer  predicted 
that   closing   o«f    the   Brooklyn   Navy   Tard 
would  bring  "unemployment,  suffering,  and 
Ivardahlp"  to  its  10,600  civilian  employees. 
Overlappirig  of  taxes  and  spending  at  aU 
levels 
Soaring  demand  for  public  senrtceB  ct  all 
kinds  has  resulted  In  overlapping  of  taxa- 
tion and  spending  ait  every  level  of  govwn- 
mwit.    For  almost  half  a  cwitury.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  relied  on  the  inoome 
tax  for  the  largest  part  of  its  revenue,  while 
State  govrarmnents  have  reUod  increasin^py— 
particularly  since  the  1930'»— on  sales  and 
liquor   as   weU   as   inoome    taxes;    property 
taxes  continued  to  be  an  important  eouroe 
of  local  revenue.    There  was  a  rough  division 
of   responsibility   also    on    the   expeaidlture 
side;  most  Federal  spending  after  l»«J^ 
for  defense  and  foreign  activities,  moet  State 
spending   for  highways   and  higher  educa- 
ttonTand  nwet  local  spending  tor  elementary 
and  high  school  education. 

More  recently,  the  boundartee  have  be- 
come blurred.  Property  taxes  now  aooount 
on  the  average,  for  only  43  cents  <rf  the  local 
revenue  dollar,  as  against  54  «>nt8  inlBW. 
local  governments  have  made  up  the  <Hffer- 
enoe  by  Introducing  various  serWse  ^larges 
and  nonproperty  taxes.  No  fewer  tt^^*," 
States  permit  local  salee  taxes,  and  cities 
and  counties  have  not  hesitated  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  ototaln  addi- 
tional revenue. 

Voters  in  Shelby  County.  Tenn..  which 
includes  Memphis,  this  year  approved  a  local 
sales  tax  of  1  percent;  the  State  govCTument 
already  had  a  sales  tax  of  3  percent.  Vlr- 
tiuaiy  all  cities  and  counties  In  California 
collect  sales  taxes,  and  the  list  of  Ulinois 
and  Mississippi  cMnmunltles  which  do  so -is 
constantly  growing.  Virginia  is  unusual  In 
that  cities  may  impose  a  sales  tax  but  coun- 
ties may  not.  As  a  result,  a  number  or 
financially  hard-pressed  cities  In  the  State 
have  avoided  the  sales  tax  for  fear  of  losing 
retail  business  to  surrounding  coimtles. 

When  authorized  to  tax  Income,  cities 
have  Jumped  at  the  chance.  About  80  cities 
in  Ohio  collect  Income  taxes,  although  the 
State  Itself  does  not.  Most  municipal  in- 
come  taxes  affect  only  payroU  earnings  of 
residents  and  of  nonresidents  whose  Jol^we 
within  the  city  llmlte.  A  majority  of  States, 
however,  prohibit  local  governments  from 
duplicating  any  State  tax:  hence  many  c.ti« 
and  urban  counties  have  no  recourse  to 
levies  on  inccane. 

A  study  group  appointed  by  P'^ident 
Elsenhower  7  years  ago  suggested  a  way  to 
curtail  overlapping  of  '^deral  and  State 
taxes  and  expenditures  to  »  "P°5L^ 
public  December  6,  1857,  the  Joint  PWe^ 
State  Action  Committee  "Htejl  t^  Jjj 
States  assume  sole  responsibility  for  lour 
piS^then  costing  the  '^'^•"l  O^TSSi 
K^ut  $106  million  a  ye^-^f^S^ 
education,  construction  of  waste  treatment 
faculties,  urban  renewal  planning,  and  re- 
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pair  o    public  faculties  damaged  In  natural 
dlsart4rs.    The  committee  proposed  that  the 
Oovemment  In  return  reduce  the  tax 
telephone  aervlce  for  6  years  from 
6  percent  In  States  levying  a  lUce  4 
tax  of  their  own.    At  the  end   of 
rear  period,  the  Federal  tax  would  be 
throughout  the  country  to  6  per- 
the  States  would  be  entirely  on 
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proposals  got  a  cool  reception  In  Con- 

Crltlcs    pointed    out   that   the    plan 

to   consider   differences    in   financial 

,y   among  the   States.     To  meet   this 

,  the  committee  put  forward  in  Sep- 

1958  a  revised  plan  calling  for  maln- 

of  the  Federal   telephone   tax  at  7 

during  the  8-year  transition  period, 

ifevenue  frocn  the  additional  1  percent 

I  llvlded  among  31  lower  income  States. 

original  plan,  the  Federal  tax  would 

to  6  percent  at  the  end  of  5  years. 

,  the  committee's  recommendations 

le  headway  In  Congress.     The  Heller 

greater  In  scope,  may  be  expected  to 

in  the  dl8c\ission  stage   until   such 

it  may  be  given  vigorous  admlnistra- 

dupport.    The   record    seems   to   show 

B^embo^  of  Congress  are  reluctant  to  let 

of  any  tax  revenue,  or  source  of  tax 

.  slip  from  their  hands  even  if  the 

which  they  represent  would  benefit  in 
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tiey; 


ytan  later.  In  July  1962,  the  Gover- 

cftnference  adopted  a  resolution  propos- 

5  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  Federal 

income   taxes  collected   in   each 

turned  back  to  help  finance  educa- 

the  State. 

study  group  was  headed  by  Joseph  A. 

director  of  economics  at  the  Brook- 

l4Btltutlon. 

before  convention  of  County  Of- 
i  Lssoclatlon  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Lake.  N.T. 

World  War  n,  when  Federal  taxes 

uch  lower,  a  few  States  got  back  in 

amounts  more  than  all  the  Federal 

paid.    Ratios  of  grants  distributed 

of  taxes  paid  ranged  in  1930  from 

in  Montana  up  to  319  percent  in 

A  table  showing  taxes  paid  and 

aid  received  in  each  State  In  1930  may 

in  "Federal  Subsidies  to  the  States," 

1931.  vol.  1.  p.  13. 

"Tax  Loopholes."  E.BJt.,  1950  vol.  I, 
also.  "Tax  Biu-dens  and  Tax-Free 
•  EJIJI..  1933  vol.  I,  pp.  59-78. 
national  average  was  $235  per  capita, 
udlng  excess-profits  tax  receipts. 
"Public  Ho\ising  in  War  on  Poverty," 
1964  vol.  n.  pp.  523-540. 
"State  and  Local  Taxation,"  EJlJt., 
.  I,  pp.  107-124. 

"Reapportionment  Struggle,"  EJIJI., 
.  n.  pp.  717-719. 

"Progress    of   the   Road   Program," 
1960  vol.  n.  pp.  645-662. 

on  Senate  floor,  Jtme  6,  1962. 
Leaders    Tire   of    Federal   Ties." 
Business.  February  1964,  p.  76. 
..  p.  78. 
..  p.  87. 
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PreUdential  library  WUl  Serve  the 
Fntiire 


Extension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TKXAS 

IN  TfeE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auffust  25, 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent ai  inouncement  that  President  John- 
son pi;  HIS  to  establish  a  Presidential  Li- 


brary at  the  University  of  Texas  has 
stimulated  an  unusual  amount  of  favor- 
able editorial  comment. 

The  following  editorial  printed  in  the 
August  13  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Journal,  is  a 
significant  example  of  this  sentiment.  It 
reflects  tn  articulate  fashion  the  impor- 
tance of  these  libraries  in  the  education 
of  future  leaders  of  our  Nation.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Thz  Johnson  Papers 

President  Johnson's  pride  In  his  native 
Texas  is  reciprocated,  In  part,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  which  has  accepted  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  a  library  to  house  the  Presi- 
dent's papers  after  he  leaves  the  White 
House. 

But  more  than  pride  Is  Involved  In  the  li- 
brary. The  papers  will  serve  a  practical  pur- 
pose In  the  postgraduate  training  of  future 
leaders  in  the  Increasingly  Important  field 
of  public  service.  Texas  has  contributed 
much  to  that  field  on  a  national  level,  and 
for  the  common  good  of  the  country.  The 
library,  we  believe,  will  inspire  a  still  greater 
contribution. 


The  Real  Alabama — Part  LI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tourism  and  convention  activ- 
ity in  the  port  city  of  Mobile  are  increas- 
ing with  every  year.  There  are  several 
reasons,  including  the  city's  historic 
elements,  its  scenic  beauty,  good  year- 
around  climate,  and  excellent  facilities. 

For  example,  the  city  has  recently  com- 
pleted one  of  the  finest  civic  facilities  in 
the  Nation:  a  municipal  auditorium  and 
theater  adjacent  to  one  another  costing 
more  than  $12  million  to  build. 

The  auditorium  is  circular  in  shape 
and  is  designed  according  to  the  most 
modem  principles  and  standards.  The 
main  arena  accommodates  more  than 
10,000  persons  for  almost  any  kind  of  in- 
door activity  such  as  trade  shows,  con- 
ventions, exhibitions,  and  pageants. 

The  same  building  also  contains  meet- 
ing rooms  for  groups  ranging  in  size  up 
to  750  persons.  The  catering  facilities 
can  serve  up  to  3,000  persons. 

The  theater  building  Is  separate  and 
adjoins  the  auditorium.  It  accom- 
modates concerts  of  the  Mobile  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Civic  Music 
Association  as  well  as  stage  shows,  bal- 
lets, and  other  cultural  events. 

The  seating  capacity  is  2,000.  and  the 
facilities  include  full  professional  stage 
equipment  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  civic  center  is  located  very  near  to 
the  center  of  town  and  Is  surrounded  by 
open  space  and  attractively  landscaped. 

These  new  facilities  and  other  advan- 
tages led  to  a  record  in  1964  in  conven- 
tion dollars  spent  in  the  Mobile  area. 
Indications  are  even  better  for  1965. 

The  people  of  Mobile  show  a  continu- 
ing ability  to  extend  a  most  courteous 
and  gracious  welcome  to  visitors.  In 
addition,  city  and  county  ofBcials  and 
other  community  leaders  are  exerting  a 


special  effort  to  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Mobile  area. 

The  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  extending  many  kinds  of  as- 
sistance and  advice  on  a  professionai 
scale  to  demonstrate  that  Mobile  can 
handle  large  meetings  and  other  events. 
TOURISM  AcnvrrY 

In  addition,  general  tourist  activity  in 
the  area  is  growing. 

Mobile  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
Nation,  which  means  an  opportunity  for 
current-day  travelers  to  literally  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  history. 

Besides  the  many  historic  homes  and 
other  sites  in  the  city  itself,  there  are 
numerous  other  nearby  attractions  in- 
cluding Fort  Gaines  and  Fort  Morgan. 

Pleasure  craft  today  can  ply  the  same 
waters  once  sailed  here  by  Pineda.  Bien- 
ville, Jean  Lafitte  and  Adm.  David  Par- 
ragut. 

In  the  realm  of  more  recent  history  lies 
the  famed  World  War  n  battleship  Ala- 
bama, now  a  State  war  memorial  on  the 
edge  of  the  Tensaw  River  where  the  river 
divides  the  Mobile  Bay  Causeway. 

Besides  the  historic  sites,  other  tourist 
attractions  in  the  Mobile  area  include 
Bellingrath  Gardens  and  other  widely 
known  floral  gardens,  Dauphin  Island. 
Gulf  Shores,  and  numerous  other  facil- 
ities. 

Also,  tourists  come  here  by  the  thou- 
sands each  year  to  witness  the  nationally 
known  Senior  Bowl  football  game,  the 
Azalea  Trail,  and  to  see  or  take  part  in 
the  Mardi  Gras  festivities  and  the  Ala- 
bama Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo. 

America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant,  now 
nationally  televised  each  year,  is  another 
mammoth  tourist  attraction. 


Ford's  Pique  at  L.B  J.  Leads  to  Rashness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  nxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  In  a  recent  editorial  ex- 
pressed not  only  its  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  people  in  my  area 
with  regard  to  the  recent  statements  of 
the  minority  leader.  I  believe  this  edito- 
rial deserves  reprinting  and  therefore 
ask  that  it  be  placed  In  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Aug.  9,  1965] 
Ford's  Piqtje  at  L3.J.  Leads  to  Rashness 

House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  Ford  has 
demanded  that  the  President  ask  CongreM 
to  declare  war  against  North  Vietnam. 

He  states  that  unless  a  lormal  declaration 
of  war  is  made,  the  foundation  will  have  been 
laid  for  surrender  to  the  Communists. 

We  feel  Mr.  Ford's  demand  Is  childish  and 
dangerous. 

It  Is  childish  because  It  reflects  Mr.  Ford's 
pique  in  his  personal  feud  with  President 
Johnson.  The  President  has  kept  his  silence, 
refusing  to  be  drawn  directly  into  a  clash 
with  Mr.  Ford  (while  admittedly  questioning 
the  conduct  of  "certain  Republicans"  he  feels 
betrayed  a  confidence).  However,  the  Re- 
publican lead^has  not  been  willing  to  let 
the  matter  drep.  He  neurotically  asks  If  the 
President  is  accusing  him  of  misconduct,  and 
seeks  to  explain  his  actions  to  Mr.  Johnson. 
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Mr  Ford's  demand  is  dangerous  because  a 
H-eiaratlon  of  war  would  Jeopardize  present 
.ttompts  at  negotiation.  Such  a  declaration 
Sr  m^erfluous.  It  would  thrust  this  Nation 
dseDer  into  the  Jungle  ot  A«la  than  it  cares 
to  KO  and  would  commit  us  to  far  more  than 
rtther  our  national  interests  or  honor  re- 

^^  Johnson  recognizes  the  danger  of  over- 
Mtenslons  and  inflexible  positions.  Mr.  Poed 
appears  not  to  grasp  these  difficulties. 

£■  Ford's  personal  scrap  with  the  Presi- 
rfent  is  a  little  amtiBlng,  despite  the  dangers 
ft  holds.  He  asks:  "Is  it  I?  Is  it  I  you're 
mad  at?"  The  President  says  nothing.  Mr. 
Poed  shouts  louder:  "Is  it  I?"  No  one  can 
reauy  know  for  certain.  But  if  the  shoe  fits 
Mr.  Ford,  he  should  wear  it  and  take  the 
pinch  In  stride. 


The  75th  JubUee  of  the  Fir$t  Catholic 
Slovak  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

OF   PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  my  good  friend  and  constituent  of 
Aliqulppa.  Pa.,  Michael  J.  Zahorsky. 
retired  past  supreme  oflBcer  of  Jednota, 
the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th 
jubilee  of  this  society.  • 

seventy-rhth  jubn.ee  of  the  first 
Catholic  Slovak  Union 

The  first  Catholic  Slovak  union,  a  frater- 
nal benefit  society  of  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent,  will  observe  its  Diamond  Jubilee 
marking  the  75th  year  of  their  existence,  in 
Washington  on  September  4,   1965. 

The  "Jednota,"  as  the  society  Is  known, 
has  made  a  most  commendable  contribution 
to  ovu-  American  society  by  Its  patriotic,  civic, 
cultural,  charitable,  educational  sund  reli- 
gious sponsorships  and  actions  since  the  first 
day  of  its  founding  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  September  4, 1890. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  Furdek  founded  the 
society  and  tmtll  his  death,  25  years  later, 
guided  the  hiindreds  of  thousands  of  Slovak 
iDunlgrants  in  their  quest  of  a  happier  life 
in  this  great  land  of  ours,  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  wonderful  motto  of  the 
Jednota,  "For  God  and  Country,"  is  very 
much  reflected  In  the  sacrifices,  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  the  Slovak  people  to  their  adopted 
land  in  their  finding  of  life,  liberty  and  pur- 
suit of  hapi>lnes6  here. 

The  first  Catholic  Slovak  union  nimibers 
over  105.000  members  and  its  assets  have 
reached  $30  million.  Well  over  $50  million 
in  benefits  have  been  Jjald  its  beneficiaries. 
The  Jednota  Home  for  orphaned  children  in 
Mlddletown,  Pa.,  has  reared  thoxisands  of 
children  orphaned  by  loss  of  fathers  in  the 
early  days  of  the  great  coal  fields  and  steel 
mills  of  our  country. 

Thousands  of  its  members  have  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  and 
nearly  2,000  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
In  defense  of  their  adopted  country.  Slo- 
vaks served  under  George  Washington  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  War  Between  the 
States  bad  Its  company  of  Slovak  patriots. 
A  few  veterans,  of  the  himdreds  who  fought 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  are  still  with 
us,  as  are  hundreds  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  The  society's  greatest  contribution 
was  in  World  War  n  when  more  than  14,000 


of  its  members  were  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country,  this  being  i^proximately  one 
of  every  third  male  member  of  the  society 
and  of  those,  more  than  1.000  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  More  than  60,000  boys  of 
Slovak  descent  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
World  War  n. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  monviment 
erected  in  honor  of  those  valiant  heroes  who 
hoisted  the  flag  of  our  country  on  the  hUl 
in  Iwo  Jima  in  the  South  Pacific  In  1944 — 
one  of  those  boys  was  a  member  of  the 
Jednota. 

Much  of  the  great  amount  of  moneys  given 
as  donations  and  grants  have  benefited  hxm- 
dreds  of  Institutions,  churches,  educational 
and  cultural  actions,  and  centers  of  the  Slo- 
vak people. 

In  commemoration  of  the  great  history 
and  this  observance  of  its  75th  anniversary, 
the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union  will  dedicate 
a  chapel  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  the  pa- 
troness of  the  Slovak  pe(H>le,  at  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on 
September  4,  1966. 

As  a  fitting  added  tribute  to  the  dedication 
and  observance,  a  branch  of  the  society  was 
chartered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sunday. 
June  6,  1965,  appropriately  named  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  branch  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows. 

In  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  society,  the  loyalty  of  Its 
members  to  oiu-  Nation,  and  many  contribu- 
tions in  the  fulfillment  of  the  aim  and  motto 
of  their  great  benevolent  society,  we  salute 
the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion,  their  diamond  jubilee. 


Tax  Sharing  Offers  Way  To  Solve  State 
and  Local  Goyernments'  Financial  Woes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  position  paper 
of  the  Republican  Governors'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Rlpon  Society  which  out- 
lines a  new  method  to  solve  increasingly 
acute  financial  probl«ns  confronting 
many  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

This  approach  of  sharing  a  significant 
portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  with  the 
States  represent  a  real  way  to  meet  a 
problem  that  becomes  more  severe  every- 
day. This  paper  merits  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  It  is  now 
time  for  Congress  to  delve  into  the  pros 
and  cons  of  revenue  sharing. 

Furthermore  I  think  all  the  Repub- 
lican Governors  should  be  congratulated 
for  taking  the  constructive  lead  in  pro- 
posing this  plan  to  create  a  truly  viable 
Federal  system.  The  Governors  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  imaginative, 
creative,  and  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
gressive tradition  of  our  great  party.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
legislation  to  share  tax  revenues  with 
the  States  for  use  in  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  I  hope 
the  administration  and  my  colleagues 
will  support  my  bill  and  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  soon  as  possible. 

The  paper  follows: 


GovEiuf  MINT  FOR  Touoaxow :  A  Pbopobal  roK 

THE     UNCOmRTOKAL     SHABIMO     OT     FBIKIAI. 

Tax  Revenuks  With  Stats  ahd  Locai.  Oot- 

ERNMXMTB 

(A  reaearcti  paper  Issued  Jointly  by  the  Re- 
publican Governors'  Association   and   the 
Rlpon  Society.  July  1965) 
roazwoBD 
The  Republican  Governors'  Association  is 
delighted  to  have  a  major  part  In  the  task 
of  preparing  this  paper.     The  association  be- 
lieves that  the  proposals  Incorporated  In  this 
research  paper  open  exciting  new  vistas  for 
accomplishment  in  intergovenunental   rela- 
tionships.   We  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  States,  with  the  President,  and  with  the 
Congress  in  working  out  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  «alutary  objec- 
tive. 

The  proposal  to  share  Federal  tax  revenues 
with  the  States  is  the  first  really  workable 
suggestion  for  correcting  a  developing  Im- 
balance in  the  revenue  structure  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  to  be  advanced  In  many 
years. 

Since  the  final  draft  of  the  papwr  was 
agreed  to.  the  Western  Governors'  confer- 
ence has  unanimously  approved  the  proposal 
for  unconditional  sharing  of  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues with  the  States.  This  wide  bipartisan 
base  of  support  insures  sympathetic  con- 
sideration by  the  National  Governors'  con- 
ference. On  June  8.  1965.  the  Illinois  State 
Senate  approved  senate  Resolution  No.  22 
which  added  thhe  sui^;>ort  of  that  body  to 
this  proposal.  Several  other  legislatures  have 
endorsed  the  proposal. 

The  once  friendly  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
posal to  share  might  yet  be  considered  in  an 
aflOrmatlve  frame  of  reference  in  the  execu- 
tive establishment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Republican  Governors'  Association 
desires  to  express  its  appreciation  for  the 
assistance  of  £>r.  Carl  McMiuray  of  the 
association  staff  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  and  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Rlpon 
Society. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  wUl  be  the  first  of 
a  series  of  productive  papers  on  State  govern- 
ment problems  and  on  the  problem  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    The  preservation  of  our 
uniquely    excellent    federal    system    Is    Im- 
portant.    Increasing  emphasis  on   the   im- 
portant role  of  State  government   in   that 
system   vrill  tend   to   strengthen   the   entire 
structure  of  government  in  Its  efforts  to  serve 
all  of  our  people.    Strong  and  effective  State 
and  local  governments  are  the  surest  defense 
against   the   Democratic    drive   toward  'in- 
creased centralism  in  Washington. 
BoexBT  E.  Shtux. 
Chairman,  Republican 
Governors'  Association . 
Boise.  Idaho,  July  6, 1965. 

FOREWORD 

We  of  the  Rlpon  Society  firmly  believe  that 
the  Republican  Governors  and  the  new  gen- 
eration ot  Republican  leaders  in  the  States 
represent  the  real  hope  for  the  future  of  a 
new  Republican  Party.  We  believe  that 
strengthening  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  a  new 
and  exciting  era  in  our  political  hiBtcary. 
And  one  of  the  first  problem  areas  where 
Republicans  must  provide  creative  leader- 
ship Lb  in  finding  adequate  tax  revenues  f<x- 
expanding  State  and  local  services. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  happy  to  have 
worked  with  the  Republican  Governors' 
Association  and  its  staff  in  the  preparation 
and  circulation  of  this  research  paper.  It 
is  our  sincere  hope  that  this  paper  wiU  pro- 
mote discussion  and  interest  in  one  of  the 
few  really  new  major  policy  ideas  that  has 
been  advanced  in  recent  years.  Both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  have  had  a  part  In  Its 
inception.     We   now   ask    the   President   to 
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wtlcoBop  tbe  efforts  of  the  Nation's  Oover- 
both  poUtical  parties — and  to  com- 
txiU  prestige,  resources,  and  leader- 
hls  office  toward  the  achleveznent  of 
revenue-sharing  program   with 
We  feel  this  this  study  presents 
arguments  for  such  a  program. 
Americans  vitally  concerned  with 
strength  of  our  governments — 
State,  and  local — we  ask  for  a  vision 
ees  beyond  the  years.    The  poet  has 
boldness  has  genius,  power,  and 
n  It.    Now  Is  a  time  for  such  bold- 
dare  to  believe  that  we  can  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
system,  that  we  can  build  govem- 
f^r  tomorrow. 
ToBK  S.  Saloma  m.  President 

The  Ripon  Society 
WASiipfCTON,  D.C.,  July  6.  1965. 

■tlpon   Society  wishes   to  thank   Mr. 

member  of  the  Ripon  Executive 

t  nd  a  graduate  student  In  history  at 

University,  for  his  work  In  heading 

research  task  force  that  prepared 

draft  of  this  study.     The  society 

Its  appreciation  to  the  Republican 

;'  Association  for  Its  sp>onsorshlp  of 

research  paper,  and  to  Dr.  Carl  McMurray, 

association    staff    and    Mr.    Robert 

assistant  to  Governor  Robert  Smylle, 

assistance  In  preparing  the  final 
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For  i  while  it  seemed  as  though  every- 
one waj  for  It.  President  Johnson  and  Sen- 
ator Gsldwater  endorsed  the  idea  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  1904  campaign.  Both 
the  Re  publican  and  Democratic  platforms 
gave  it  favorable  notice  during  the  siunmer. 
The  C<  nference  of  State  Governors  sup- 
ported  t  enthusiastically. 

Liber  il  economists  and  conservative  Con- 
gressmc  a  Joined   editorial  writers  and  col- 
unmlst4  of  all  persuasions  In  backing  the 
The  most  popular  version  of  the 
Ix+e  the  name  of  the  President's  chief 
adviser.  Dr.  Walter  Heller.     A  spe- 
Prisldentlal  task   force,  headed  by  Dr. 
Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Instltu- 
formal  approval  after  a  detailed 
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»bject  of  all  this  affection  was  the 

1  Heller  proposal  to  distribute  some 

Income  tax  revenue  to  State  govem- 

>n  a  "no  strings"  basis.     Economist 

Hellbroner    described    the    plan    as 

of  rarities — a  really  new  Idea  In 

economic  policy."   Edwin  Dale,  eco- 

speclallst  for  the  New  York  Times 

the  New  Republic  that  It  was  "one 

exciting  Ideas  to  hit  Washington 

Heller,   then   Chairman   of   the 

Council    of   Economic    Advisers, 

publicize  the  Idea  In  this  country 

1964.    Republicans  welcomed  a  plan 

I  xpressed  the  concern  for  State  gov- 

whlch   President   Elsenhower   and 

had  urged  for  so  many  years. 

grew  quickly  and  by  December  one 

writer  predicted  that  "It  would  seem 

at  least  a  decent  chance  of  winning 

"  approvaL"* 

prediction  was  never  tested.    For 

tbe  President  did  a  brlst- 

He   was   Irritated,   he   told 

at  a  background  conference,  be- 

favorable  recommendations  of  the 

task  force  had  been  leaked  to  cer- 

ipapers.     He  was  anno3red  because 

bad  generated  criticism.     Angrily. 

>ut  any  reference  to  Its  merits,  he 

the  proposal — Its  widespread  support 
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did  not  stay  shelved.     Journalists 

the    President   of    his    campaign 

"It  deserved  a  better  fate."  the 

k    Times    lamented,    "at    least    a 

airing."    Economists  continued  to 
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plug  for  It.  -•  •  •  [ijt  seems  a  good  bet 
that  sooner  or  later  someone  will  discover  Its 
merits,"  wrote  HeUbroner.  Later  in  March, 
the  Nation's  Governors  prodded  the  President 
one  more  time.  Republican  Gov.  Robert 
SmyUe  of  Idaho  announced  that  the  Gov- 
ernors had  asked  the  President  to  permit  a 
new  study  of  the  Heller  plan.  They  were 
told  that  the  idea  was  under  review  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  It  languishes 
today.' 

For  reasons  which  are  developed  In  this 
paper,  the  Republican  Governors'  Association 
and  Ripon  Society  support  the  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal.  We  believe  that  the  idea  should 
be  Judged  on  Its  merits  and  not  removed 
from  the  realm  of  public  discussion  because 
of  personal  peevishness  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  It  Is  o\ir  hope  that  President 
Johnson  will  rise  above  his  pique  and  permit 
the  resources  of  the  Executive  Office  and  the 
Pechman  task  force,  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Nation's  Governors,  to  begin  fashioning 
a  workable  legislative  proposal  for  revenue 
distribution  to  the  States. 

GOVERNMENT      FOB     TOMORROW:      OPPORTUNITY 
AND  CRISIS 

We  live  in  an  era  when  events  threaten  to 
outface  our  ability  to  respond  to  them.  Too 
much  of  present-day  politics  is  caught  up  in 
the  rhetoric  of  the  1930'8  while  the  acceler- 
ated pulse  of  life  requires  that  we  develop 
dramatic  new  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
today  and  those  of  the  IQTO's  and  1980's. 
The  United  States  is  entering  upon  a  period 
of  political  tiirbulence.  in  which  a  new  and 
much  younger  population  will  confront  Issues 
which  are  different  in  kind  and  in  scope 
from  those  of  the  past  generation.  They  are 
the  sort  of  problems  which  convince  us  that 
the  exciting  new  area  of  political  action,  the 
great  new  opportunity  for  boldness  and  cre- 
ativity and  Innovation,  will  be  found  more 
and  more  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Consider  the  most  dramatic  challenges. 
"(TJhe  focvis  of  domestic  politics,"  Peter 
Drucker  has  written  recently,  "is  likely  to 
slilft  to  two  new  areas:  the  metropolis  and 
the  school."  The  cities,  he  argues  "are  rap- 
idly becoming  unliveable  •  •  •.  But  long 
before  we  can  hope  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  city  as  a  human  environment  we  will 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  city  as  a 
government.  And  the  need  is  desperate. 
Within  a  few  years  three-quarters  of  the 
American  people  will  live  In  a  fairly  small 
niunbei-  of  metropolitan  areas,  fewer  than 
200." 

As  for  education: 

"Five  to  eight  years  from  now,  around  50 
percent  more  students  should  be  In  American 
colleges  than  there  are  today  •  •  •.  Al- 
together our  society  will  be  school 
centered  •  •  •.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
American  people  will  t>e  In  school  a  few  years 
hence  •  •  •.  Teachers  are  already  the 
largest  single  occupational  group  in  the 
country.* 

Exploding  population,  rapid  urbanization, 
higher  prices  and  advanced  technology  are 
placing  enormous  pressures  on  State  and 
local  governments.  The  country  is  growing 
by  some  8.000  persons  every  day  and  as  Life 
magazine  said  in  an  editorial  last  December, 
"The  States  have  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  the  population  explosion."  *  In  fact,  vast 
new  s\uns  are  necessary  if  even  the  most  or- 
dinary, ongoing  functions  are  to  be  ade- 
quately maintained.  Programs  such  as  edu- 
cation, fire  and  police  protection,  streets  and 
highways,  health  and  sanitation,  recreation, 
welfare,  water,  and  transportation  must  not 
be  cut  back.  Nor  can  we  safely  allow  control 
of  such  concerns  to  slip  further  Into  Federal 
hands. 

The  States  and  localities  do  not  want  to 
curtail  or  surrender  these  responsibilities. 
That  Is  why  they  have  increased  their  budg- 
ets to  twice  the  level  of  Federal  domestic  ex- 
penditures.   That  Is  why  they  have  doubled 


their  employment  over  the  past  13  years  so 
that  it  is  now  three  times  that  of  the  Fed, 
eral  civilian  level.  And  jet.  th«  States  and 
localities  face  a  crisis.  For  at  a  moment 
when  the  future  Is  rushing  in  upon  them 
with  such  remarkable  speed,  they  are  vlctlmj 
of  a  financial  resource  base  which  Is  decades 
out  of  date. 

All  too  often  headlines  announce  that  the 
States  must  "Live  on  Crumbs":  that  they  are 
"Frantic  for  Cash."  •  The  pressure  of  rising 
costs  distorts  the  whole  pattern  of  State  and 
local  performance.  Officials  are  constantly 
preoccupied  with  fiscal  crises.  Mayors  and 
Governors  are  repeatedly  evaluated  by  their 
ability  to  wriggle  out  of  one  financial  squeeze 
after  another.  A  vicious  circle  is  promoted 
which  produces  low  esteem  for  State  and 
local  capacities.  Ironically,  this  loss  of  pres- 
tige Is  occurring  dxiring  a  period  when  State 
leaders  have  shown  a  remarkable  willingness 
to  undertake  new  responsibilities.  Problems 
result  not  from  lack  of  will  but  from  lack  of 
money.  The  effect,  as  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  said,  is  that,  "Our  Federal  system — and 
the  basic  concept  of  responsive  government 
close  to  the  people — Is  threatened  as  never 
before."  * 

THE  VtRTTJES  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

We  dare  not  let  this  threat  continue.  For 
vigorous  government  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  has  several  indispensable  values. 

1.  A  decision  is  made  more  rationally  when 
those  who  make  it  must  live  directly  with 
its  consequences.  As  Prof.  Otto  Eckstein  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  phrases  It, 
there  Is  "a  greater  coincidence  between  tbe 
distribution  of  benefits  and  costs."  ^ 

2.  A  multiplicity  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments creates  the  possibility  of  a  choice  by 
citizens  and  forces  each  government  to  face 
the  test  of  comparison  with  others. 

3.  Decentralized  government  permits  a 
variety  of  values,  protecting  legitimate  mi- 
nority and  regional  Interests.  A  widely  di- 
versified people  need  not  submit  to  a  single 
pattern  of  public  life. 

4.  Innovation  and  experimentation  are 
fostered  by  small-scale  government.  What 
works  well  In  one  setting  can  spread  from 
State  to  State  as  many  new  ideas  did  early 
In  the  19th  century  and  during  the  progres- 
sive era. 

5.  Healthy  State  and  local  government  in- 
creases citizen  participation  and  reduces  the 
sense  qf  political  alienation. 

6.  State  and  local  governments  can  pro- 
vide a  source  of  strength  for  the  party  which 
U  out  of  power  at  the  national  level  and  thus 
contribute  to  meaningful  two-party  politics. 

7.  Social  and  economic  complexities  can 
often  be  most  easily  untangled  by  State  and 
local  imlts.  We  repudiate  the  myth  that  an 
increasingly  complex  society  always  requires 
increasingly  centralized  government.  Some- 
times new  domestic  problems  call  for  solu- 
tions which  can  be  developed  most  effectively 
at  the  national  level.  But.  the  administra- 
tion of  the  solutions  to  these  problems  can 
often  be  managed  most  efficiently  on  the  local 
level.  We  reafllrm  our  belief  that  modern  so- 
ciety requires  flexible,  pluralistic  government. 

Let  us  admit  that  we  are  speaking  without 
apology  in  defense  of  a  Federal  system;  we 
are  not  speaking  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  we  cannot  seize  the 
fut\ire  unless  the  varlovis  orders  of  govern- 
ment become  allies  rather  than  enemies.  As 
former  President  Eisenhower  said  last  June, 
"The  better  the  States  do  their  Job,  the  bet- 
ter the  chance  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  cooperate  properly  and  effectively  with 
them.  •  •  •" »  To  do  this  "better  Job"  the 
States  need  new  sources  of  revenue. 

BISINO  COSTS 

Let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  the  bllli 
have  been  piling  up.  Eighteen  years  is  not 
a  long  time,  yet  State  and  local  expenditures 
In  1964  were  six  times  greater  than  they  were 
in  1940.    State  and  local  outlays  for  educa- 
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Hon  alone  Increased  from  $3  billion  at  the  end 
of  World  War  H  to  $22  bllUon  last  year.  In 
1B64  State  and  local  governments  spent  a 
total  of  $65  bllUon— twice  as  much  as  the 
iFederal  Government  spent  on  domestic  pro- 
!«un  Over  the  past  10  years.  State  and 
local  expenditxu-es  have  risen  at  8  percent  a 
vear— twice  as  fast  as  gross  national  product. 
Let  no  one  say  that  States  have  not  moved 
to  meet  Increased  demands.* 

But  the  dizzying  pace  is  Just  beginning. 
This  spring  State  Governors  requested  budg- 
et increases  totaling  $5.44  billion  over  the 
nrevious  blennlum.  The  Council  of  State 
Governments  has  recently  estimated  that  the 
States  must  raise  $2  billion  by  1970  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  now  in  sight— solely  for  high- 
er education.  Total  educational  outlays  are 
expected  to  more  than  double  In  the  next  7 
vesjs  Health  and  sanitation  costs  wUl  in- 
crease 2V'2  times,  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment expenses  will  be  10  times  the 
present  level.  Economists  estimate  that 
State  and  local  govenunents.  which  spent 
165  billion  last  year,  will  be  spending  $82 
billion  by  1967.  $100  to  $120  billion  by  1970. 
and  as  much  as  $155  billion  Just  9  years  from 
now  In  1974.  By  that  time  they  will  have 
far  outstripped  Federal  expenditures  lor  do- 
mestic, military,  and  foreign  policy  purposes 
combined.'" 

But  the  sad  fact  Is  that  present  financial 
resources  are  not  abundant  enough  to  meet 
these  needs.    Nor  do  they  show  promise  for 
sufficient  expansion  in  the  future.     Indeed. 
almost  every  imaginable  tax  resource  has  al- 
ready been  subjected  to  increasing  and  often 
undesirable    pressures.      State    taxes    alone 
have  gone  from  $4.9  blUlon  in  1946  to  $24.2 
bUllon  in  1964,  an  average  Increase  of  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.     A  sharp  Jump  in 
1963  produced  a  hike  In  property  taxes  of  7.3 
percent  over  the  previous  year:  sales  taxes 
went  up  8.7  percent,  corporate  and  Individual 
Income     taxes     rose     7.5     and     6.3     percent 
respectively— all  in   1  year.     In   1964.  State 
tax  increases  siphoned  off  one-third  of  the 
$6.5  billion  Federal  tax  cut.     Despite  warn- 
ings from  economists,  a  bewildering  variety 
of  consumption,   payroll,  and  service   taxes 
have  appeared  at  the  local  level  from  Detroit 
to  Oakland.  Fairbanks  to  Mobile.  Los  Angeles 
to  Baltimore.     Over  40  cities  have  recently 
Imposed  motel  and  hotel  taxes  in  an  effort  to 
shift  their  burdens  to  nonresidents.     In  a 
frantic  search  for  additional  revenues.  New 
Hampshire  has  instituted  a  sweepstakes." 

The  end  Is  not  In  sight.  Twenty-six  Gov- 
ernors have  asked  for  tax  increases  this  past 
spring  and  many  of  those  who  are  relying  on 
larger  yields  frcHn  present  taxes  have  warned 
their  legislatures  that  tax  hikes  are  a  future 
necessity."  Yet  there  U  evidence  that  tradi- 
tional taxes  have  already  reached  the  limits 
of  desirable  expansion.  Let  us  examine  more 
closely  the  current  status  of  the  Income  tax, 
the  property  tax  and  the  sales  tax. 

THE  LIMITS  OF   CURRENT   TAX   SOURCES 

Of  all  revenues,  only  the  income  tax  ex- 
pands quickly  with  the  growing  economy. 
Yet  only  12  percent  of  SUte  and  local  moneys 
are  drawn  from  this  source.  Governors  in 
nine  States  are  presently  seeking  Income  tax 
revisions  to  produce  much  heavier  yields." 
While  we  applaud  their  courage,  we  em- 
phasize that  State  income  taxes  cannot  solve 
the  problems.  The  distinguished  economist. 
John  Due.  explains  why  in  his  noted^  text- 
book. "Government  Finance": 

"The  pKxsslblUty  of  migration  of  the  tax 
base  Is  the  economic  consideration  of  primary 
Importamce.  Whenever  migration  is  rela- 
tively easy,  attempts  to  tax  will  yield  little 
revenue  and  will  produce  economic  effects 
particularly  adverse  to  the  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tion. •  •  •  Heavy  State  taxation  at  income 
may  induce  some  persons  to  leave  the  State. 
*  *  *     Inoome  taxes  can,  without  question. 
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be  administered  most  effectively  and  with 
least  migration  of  economic  activity  by  the 
Federal  Government."" 

Prof  eflBor  Due  goes  on  to  point  out  tb&t  cm 
tbe  State  level  actual  migration  U  not  as 
great  a  problem  as  Is  the  threat  of  mlgpratlon 
on  political  leaders.  Cutthroat  competition 
for  Industry  and  labor  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  raise  Inoome  taxes  at  the  State 
level.  In  Oregon  2  years  ago.  the  voters 
refused  an  Income  tax  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  education  leaders,  labor  officials, 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. New  Jersey.  Michigan.  South  Dakota, 
and  Vermont  all  refused  to  approve  Income 
tax  revisions  last  year.  Several  States  have 
constitutional    llnUtations    on    nonjH-operty 

^ojrpe  IS 

Even  If  Income  taxes  could  be  Increased, 
interjurisdictional  and  other  administrative 
problems  make  this  an  inefficient  levy.  Eva- 
sion on  the  one*  hand  and  double  taxation 
on  the  other  create  serious  problems.  State 
Income  tax  machinery  duplicates  that  of  the 
Federal  Government,  needlessly  and  Ineffi- 
ciently. Moreover,  when  State  Increases  are 
added  to  Federal  Inoome  taxes,  the  overall 
tax  structure  can  become  illogical  and  ex- 
cessive for  some  taxpayers. 

The  property  tax  Is  more  appropriate  for 
State-local  use  but  economists  generally 
agree  that  It  has  been  overused  and  cannot 
be  raised  much  higher.  It  jM-esently  accounts 
for  45  percent  of  State  and  local  income." 
Property  taxes  are  often  Inequltabl*  in  that 
they  apply  to  only  one  kind  of  wealth.  Vast 
nonproperty  resovures  can  escape  taxation 
while  the  unfortunate  property  owner  can- 
not even  obtain  on  adjustment  for  debt  out- 
standing against  his  property.  An  unjust 
and  painful  burden  falls  on  homeowners  with 
small  current  Incomes — ^retired  persons  and 
widows  are  particularly  hard  hit  and  often 
lack  cash  to  pay  taxes  on  homes  they  bought 
years  before.  The  property  tax  can  also  be 
highly  regressive;  It  is  tied  to  housing  ex- 
penditures which  are  typically  regressive 
relative  to  Inoome. 

Many  State  and  local  governmental  imits 
are  presently  looking  to  the  sales  tax  to  get 
them  out  of  fiscal  trouble.  Thirty-seven 
States  now  have  sales  taxes.  In  three  more 
(New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Idaho)  Gov- 
ernors asked  their  legislatures  to  add  such 
levies  this  year.  In  10  States.  Governors 
requested  sales  tax  Increases  and  extensions 
In  1965.  Selective  levies  are  also  popular. 
For  example.  12  States  this  year  considered 
Increases  In  cigarette  taxes — ^from  3  cents  to 
8  cents  a  pack  in  California,  5  cents  to  10 
cents  in  New  York.  4  cents  to  8  cents  in 
Illinois  and  so  on.  Gasoline  taxes  run  very 
high.  Thirteen  States  aUow  further  city 
sales  taxes  and  these  too  have  climbed." 

Again,  consumption  taxes  in  many  areas 
have  gone  about  as  high  as  they  can  go. 
Bcaxxe  States  have  constitutional  barriers 
and  in  all  States  5  percent  is  seen  as  the  up- 
per reasonable  limit.  Moreover,  the  sales  tax 
Is  a  regressive  Instrxunent  and  tolerable  only 
when  it  Is  a  relatively  small  part  of  an  over- 
all progressive  structiore.  It  favors  those 
who  can  save;  it  places  a  burden  on  large 
families.  It  can  prb^uce  pressure  for  infla- 
tionary wage  IncreasCT,  but  more  often  it 
discourages  consumption  and  Investment 
and  thus  has  a  deflationary  effect.  Selective 
taxes  can  change  buying  patterns  when  they 
get  too  high.  Local  taxes  can  drive  con- 
sumers to  the  suburbs.  Sales  taxes  are 
useful  within  limits  but  the  limits  are 
rapidly  being  approached. 

CONSXQTTKItCXS    OF    THE     SQUEEZE 

The  sad  truth  of  State  and  local  finance 
is  that  costs  arp  rising  faster  than  revenues. 
The  consequences  of  this  squeeze  are  evident 
on  every  hand. 

Dramatic  evidence  of  the  growing  dispar- 
ity between  government  responsibilities  and 
government  resources  is  found  in  the  enor- 
mous increase  In  State  and  local  debt.    From 


a  »15i»  billion  level  in  1946.  public  indebted- 
ness at  the  State  and  local  level  had  almost 
doubled  by  1952  when  it  reached  $30  bUlion. 
In  the  thirteen  yesirs  since  then.  SUte  and 
local  debt  has  tripled,  an  averse  Increase  of 
noOTe  than  $4V^  bUllon  per  year.  Approxi- 
mately $90  billion  Is  outstanding  today  .>■ 

Fiscal  problems  have  also  created  political 
blight.  Former  Republican  Gov.  John  An- 
derson, of  Kansas,  recently  described  the 
problem  before  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development: 

The  rate  of  "tax  mortality"  among  State 
and  local  political  leaders  Is  very  high.  A 
Governor  or  mayor  must  raise  taxes  In  order 
to  meet  his  Increasing  responsibilities  but 
he  Is  often  voted  out  of  office  for  doing  so. 
Were  he  to  choose  to  cut  services  rather 
than  to  raise  taxes,  he  would  also  be  likely 
to  get  kicked  out.** 

"Tax  mortality"  was  evident  In  the  last 
off-year  elections  In  1962  when  13  Incumbent 
Governors  were  ousted.  Tax  policy  was  a 
major  Issue  In  every  State  election  in  1962 
and  1964.  and  It  Is  already  apparent  that 
taxation  will  again  be  a  major  Issue  In  tbe 
38  gubernatorial  races  in  1966. 

Unfortunately  Impoverished  State  govern- 
ments have  sometimes  been  forced  to  aban- 
don or  limit  needed  programs.  More  often, 
however,  they  have  managed  to  raise  taxes. 
Increase  debt,  or — what  is  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant— look  to  Washington.  D.C.,  for  help. 

FEDERAL   Am   FILLS   THE   6AF 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  ready 
to  fill  the  gap.  In  Jiist  tbe  last  11  years. 
Federal  aid  to  tbe  States  has  almost  quad- 
rupled. It  stood  at  $2.7  billion  In  1954:  It 
amounts  to  approximately  $11  billion  this 
year,  about  15  percent  of  State  and  local 
general  revenues.  In  his  1964  text.  Ameri- 
can Intergovernmental  Relations.  W.  Brooke 
Graves  discusses  the  Immense  problems  be 
had  In  trying  to  Jxist  compile  a  list  of  all 
Federal  grant  programs.  His  roster  stretches 
for  22  pages;  two-thirds  of  the  entries  have 
been  added  since  1930.  The  need  for  many  of 
these  programs  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Professor  Graves  argues,  yet  specific  grants 
do  not  diminish;  they  multiply.** 

Last  year's  Republican  platform  pledged 
"critical  reexamination  and  major  overhaul 
of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs."  In 
1961.  the  highly  respected  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  be- 
came so  alarmed  about  entrenched  and  use- 
less programs  that  it  reconunended  that  each 
grant  program  be  automatically  terminated 
5  years  after  its  establishment  unless  spe- 
cifically continued  at  that  time.  The  Com- 
mission, a  bipartisan  body  which  Includes 
Cabinet  officers,  Congressmen,  and  local  affl- 
dals.  has  reco^iized  that  "there  U  nothing 
so  i>ermanent  as  a  temporary  grant-in-aid." 
"It  becomes  a  going  concern."  writes  politi- 
cal scientist  William  G.  Carleton.  "(Vjested 
interests  are  created,  the  controversial  be- 
comes customary,  and  the  opposition  van- 
ishes."" 

Almost  all  Informed  obswvers  agree  that 
the  thick  underbrush  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams wastes  money  on  outdated  operations 
while  real  needs  are  unmet.  What  is  even 
more  reprehensible  is  that  the  States  are 
forced  to  reproduce  Federal  errors  and  to 
match  Federal  blunders.  Present  "condi- 
tional" grants-in-aid  give  Washington  Im- 
portant controls  ovm-  State  and  local  budget- 
ing. Public  officials  find  it  difficult  to  turn 
down  Federal  money.  Yet  tbe  requirement 
that  States  matdi  Federal  funds  forces  them 
to  forego  other  activities  which  are  often 
more  important.  Many  Governors  have 
spoken  ruefully  of  "thoee  armories  we  really 
didn't  need."  yet  buUt  because  "we  could  get 
them  relatively  cheaply."  The  Reporter 
magazine  has  pointed  out  that  "poor  States 
In  particular  feel  obliged  to  put  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  their  fimds  Into  federally 
matched  programs  such  as  highways  and  air- 
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rather  than  Into  such  unaided  pro- 
as Are  and  police  protection."     The 
writes  Professor  Due.   Is  that   "the 
budget  may  be  substantially  different 
that  which  woxild  most  satisfactorily 
the  desires  of  the  community."     He 
of  "a  precedent  for  poslble  drastic  In- 
snce     with     the     functions     of     the 


Pufthermore,  as  the  fiscal  squeeze  tightens, 
and  localities  are  tied  financially  to 
outdated  programs  and  they  are  un- 
x>  find  matching  funds   for  the  more 
new  Federal  grants.    For  this  rea- 
ob    retraining    programs    will    be    en- 
when  a  matching  requirement  be- 
effeotlve  this  siumner.    When  the  ex- 
ccxnmlttee   of   the   Governors   oon- 
endoraed  the  Heller  plan  last  year. 
one  ot  Its  most  telling  arguments." 
grants  also  Involve  severe  ad- 
isfzatlve    problems.      Former    President 
has  described  "the  cloying  effects 
subaidlee  which  Invariably  are  ac- 
hy    an     overbearing     Federal 
•  •  •."     Facts   and   testimony 
his   description.      Direct    overhead 
iioae  are  pegged  at  16  percent.    State 
must  frequently  wrangle  with  Fed- 
b^ireaTicrats  over  the  substance  oif  essen- 
local  programs,  and  they  almost  al- 
bse  to  the  pressure  from  the  purse. 
how  clearly  the  language  of  the 
appears  to  support  their  position,  It  Is 
Impossible  for  States  to  obtain  Ju- 
revleiw  ot  such  administrative  actions. 
Oregon,  and  South  Dakota  have 
recent  frustrations  of  this  sort. 
and  petty  Federal  rules  have  come 
increasing  fire.     Just  last  November, 
^dvlsary   Oonunlasion   in   Intergovem- 
ReUbtiODs  warned  of  "points  of  frlc- 
Federal-State  relations  In  the  ad- 
.tkm  ot  public  assistance.''    Pointing 
ot  self-defeating  regulations  and 
red  tape,  the  Oommlsslon  reoocn- 
thai  Federal  controls  be  "kept  to  a 
.um."    Governor  Anderson  summarizes 
whde  discussion  of  present  grants- 
when  he  says.  "We  are  apiKoachlng 
li^ilts  of  manageability  in  the  variety  and 
ot  PMeral  grant  programs  *  *  *. 
thoughtful  people  are  ooanlng  to  the 
ifsJoQ  that  there  laxust  be  simpler  and 
ways  of  making  future  Federal  funds 
ailatde  to  the  States."  ** 
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A  BEITBB  ANSWXB 


Whit  can  be  dcme  to  ease  the  fiscal  crtsls 
and  localities?    Taxes  can  be  re- 
and  adjusted,  credit  can  be  strength- 
Ad  extended.  Federal  aids  can  be  re- 
and  streamlined.    But  none  of  these 
can  give  more  than  limited  relief. 
Wlthoftit  more  dramatic  help  it  Is  likely  that 
functions  will  continue  to  slip  away 
the  enormous  pressures  of  the  next 


d(  cades. 


But  our  search  for  a  "simpler  and  better 
way"  |s  not  without  hope.    For  in  dramatic 
to  the  bleak  fiscal  picture  at  the 
ind  State  level,  the  Federal  Govern- 
today  faces  the  prospect  of  increasing 
Because  the  Federal  tax  structure 
responsive    to   economic    growth, 
generates  ever-lncreaslivg  tax  re- 
There  is  expectation  that  these  reve- 
rlll  soon  begin  to  exceed  expenditures, 
this  margin  is  retiumed  to  the  econ- 
)bservers  fear  it  will  act  as  an  auto- 
"brake"  on  national  growth.    Walter 
(along  with  James  M.  Tobln  and  Budg- 
Kermlt  Gordon)  began  to  sound 
about  "fiscal  drag"  soon  after  he 
In   Washington    In    1061.     (He   had 
of  it  even  before  the  1960  election.) 
helped  to  bring  about  last  year's 
but  even  that  did  not  sufficiently 
the   Federal   suction   machine."     In 
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Foo  quotes  at  end  of  speech. 


1964  Heller  pointed  to  a  #6  billion  annual 
Increase  in  Federal  tax  revenue  and  sug- 
gested that  a  part  of  It  be  funneled  back 
into  the  economy  through  unrestricted 
grants  to  the  States.  This  procedure  would 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
economy  across  the  whole  range  of  50  States 
and,  consequently,  pump  fvuids  into  the 
existing  sources  of  State  revenues.'^ 

The  ironic  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
where  the  needs  are  greatest,  current  revenue 
is  smallest.  The  States  and  localities  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  population  boom,  but  the 
Federal  Government  reaps  the  fruits  of  the 
new  prosperity.  State  revenues  are  embar- 
rassingly small;  Federal  revenues  are  embar- 
rassingly large.  This  condition  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  fact  that  most  revenues  can  be 
collected  with  the  highest  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness by  the  Federal  Government.  It  pro- 
duces massive  Federal  intrusion  into  essen- 
tially local  concerns,  the  values  of  local  plan- 
ning and  administration  notwithstanding. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  this  logic  is  not  In- 
evitable. We  dare  to  believe  that  we  can 
have  the  best  of  both  worlds — the  efficiencies 
of  centralized  taxation  and  the  advantages 
of  decentralized  expenditure.  By  using  ex- 
isting State  faculties  for  the  allocation  of 
these  funds  to  a  variety  of  public  services,  we 
would  also  curtail  the  moniunental  growth  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  with  its  duplication 
of  services  and  conflicting  Jurisdictions. 
More  money  would  go  into  services  and  lees 
Into  biireaucratic  overhead.  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  urge  the  adoption  of  a  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal  such  as  the  Heller 
plan. 

THE  SHARING  OF  TAX  REVENUES — SOME  DETAILS 

It  was  Just  6  days  before  the  presidential 
election  that  the  White  House  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. 

"In  line  with  the  Democratic  platform 
this  administration  Is  moving  ahead  on  de- 
velopment erf  fiBcal  poUoles  which  would 
provide  revenue  sources  to  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  government  sources  to  as- 
sist them  with  their  responsibilities. 

"At  the  State  and  local  level  we  see  respon- 
sibilities rising  faster  than  revenues,  while 
at  the  Federal  level  an  average  annital  rev- 
enue growth  of  some  $6  billion  provides  a 
comfortable  margin  tor  Federal  tax  reduc- 
tion. Federal  programs,  and  more  generous 
help  to  State  and  local  units. 

"The  National  Government,  as  a  construc- 
tive partner  In  a  creative  Federal  state,  should 
help  restore  fiscal  balance  and  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments  by  making  avail- 
able for  their  lase  some  pxart  of  our  great  and 
growing  Federal  tax  revenues  over  and  above 
existing  aids. 

Intensive  study  is  now  being  given  to 
methods  of  channeling  Federal  revenue  to 
States  and  localities  which  will  reinforce 
their  Independence  while  enlarging  their 
capacity  to  serve  their  citizens. 

The  very  next  day  Senator  Goldwater 
iirged  that  the  Federal  Government  "give 
back  to  the  States  a  share  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected from  them."  » 

This  dual  endorsement  marked  the  high 
point  of  a  long  search  for  an  effective  way 
to  help  the  States.  Republicans  like  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft  aad  then  Congressman  J. 
Caleb  Boggs  were  leaders  In  that  search  in 
the  later  1940'b.  President  Elsenhower  spon- 
sored Important  commissions  and  Inveatlga- 
tions  during  his  administration  but  was  able 
to  achieve  little  substantive  reform.  The 
pressures  of  budgetary  surplus  in  the  1960's 
have  finally  turned  an  old  dream  into  a  very 
real  possibility .=" 

What  the  presidential  candidates  described 
In  general  terms,  the  Pechman  task  force 
worked  out  In  detail.  It  reportedly  sug- 
gested a  1-percent  return  on  all  Income  tax 
revenues,  a  sum  which  would  total  $2.6  bil- 
lion this  year  and  $3.5  billion  by  1970.    The 
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money  would  enter  a  trust  fimd— so  as  t^i 
keep  it  out  of  the  Federal  budget,  it  would 
be  given  in  the  form  of  an  xmcondltlonai 
grant,  subject  only  to  basic  prohibition, 
such  as  bans  on  construction  of  highways  or 
public  buildings.  Most  of  the  money  (two 
thirds)  would  be  distributed  accordine  to 
population,  the  rest  according  to  stat* 
needs.»  * 

We  would  indicate  here  that  many  detail* 
can  be  worked  out  when  a  more  specific  plan 
is  presented.  For  example,  a  part  of  the  aid 
could  be  explicitly  earmarked  for  local  gov 
emments.  Basic  prohibitions  can  guard 
against  flagrant  misuse  or  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Governor  Anderson  has  spoken  of  re 
quiring  a  "well-developed  spending  plan  "  cm 
the  State  level.  Distribution  formulas'  can 
be  negotiated  so  as  to  achieve  an  accepteble 
and  balanced  program.  Our  endorsement  is 
not  affected  by  these  specifics.  The  case  we 
make  can  be  applied  to  several  variations  of 
the  plan— including  the  approach  which  was 
written  into  the  Republican  platform  last 
sununer.  It  called  for  credit  against  Federal 
taxes  for  specified  State  and  local  taxes  paid 
It  is  enough  to  note  that  our  States  have  for 
years  used  a  variety  of  methods  for  sharln* 
tax  revenues  with  local  governments,  and 
the  experiences  of  the  States  should  provide 
useful  guldelhies  for  the  development  of  a 
Federal  program.* 

In  drawing  up  a  specific  proposal  we 
would  do  well  to  examine  the  experience  of 
countries  like  Canada  and  Australia  which 
have  made  use  of  the  "block"  or  "uncondi- 
tional" grant  to  the  provinces  for  some  time 
In  Australia  the  process  ia  fairly  automatic 
In  Canada  it  is  subjected  to  considerable 
negotiation  every  renewal  period.  But  even 
there,  says  Professor  Eckstein,  it  has  "worked 
fah-ly  weU."  The  last  American  experience 
with  large  unconditional  grants  came  in  1837 
when  a  $37  mlUlon  surplus  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  was  distributed  to  the  States. 
The  assimiptlon  of  State  debts  in  1790  was 
another  precedent.*" 

Whatever  its  final  form,  the  revenue  shar- 
ing concept  will  help  State  and  local  units 
resolve  a  dangerous  situation.  It  will  enable 
them  to  serve  the  public  without  further 
bxirdenlng  an  exhausted  tax  base.  It  wUl 
not  eliminate  conditional  grants  but  it  will 
help  those  who  seek  to  reform  them.  The 
grim  threat  of  tax  mortality  and  public  pen- 
ury will  be  relieved,  resiiltlng  in  govern- 
ments of  higher  quality  and  greater 
stability.  Commonweal  magazine  put  it  this 
way  In  an  edlt<»ial  last  Christmas  Day:  "The 
Heller  plan,  properly  administered,  could  im- 
prove the  States  performance  and  awaken  at 
least  some  of  the  popular  Interest  necessary 
to  make  the  system  work.  Fbr  arousing  the 
people's  attention  there  is  nothing  like  a  gift 
of  $100  million  or  so."  » 

CAN  WX  TRUST  THE  STATES? 

We  cite  this  effect  on  State  performance 
and  State  morale  as  part  of  our  answer  to 
critics  of  the  plan.  For  by  and  large  their 
objections  boll  down  to  a  single  cry:  "We 
Just  don't  trust  the  States."  Often  the  cry 
comes  trcaa  well-established  Washington 
lobbyists  who  fear  they  will  lose  their  in- 
fluence. It  also  springs  from  entrenched 
admlnlstratora  who  would  rather  see  more 
money  In  their  own  aid  programs. 

And  Kont  "anti-State"  opposition  comes 
from  those  who  have  lost  historical  perspec- 
tive, who  forget  the  States  have  often  led  the 
Federal  Government  In  their  willingness  to 
change,  to  experiment,  and  to  meet  new 
problems.  Many  people  also  forget  that  even 
today  the  States  and  localities  spend  twice 
as  much  domestically  and  employ  three  times 
as  many  civilians  as  does  the  Government  in 
Washington.  In  fact.  Federal  employment 
has  fallen  from  2.6  to  3.6  million  since  1952 
while  Stete  and  local  payrolls  have  gone  from 
4  to  8  million  In  the  same  period.  We 
shoiild  not  forget  that  scarcity  of  funds  has 
not  prevented  the  development  of  persuasive 


-«vmDles  of  good  State  and  local  government 
SfSSflelds^ducatlon,  regional  and  local 
S»^g  and  Kxlal  welfare."  Many  straw. 
^^^e  ?rtnd;  they  Indicate  that  the  State. 
^  ma  po6ltlon_,to  make  great  advances. 
Sthlng  c^uld  be  more  effective  than  a  reve- 
..  Rhirlne  program  in  accelerating  these 
;^S  and  ^^reestablishing  vital  State 
P^JfSment  as  a  creative  partner  In  a  fleri- 
Se  Federal  system.  "If  we  are  serious  about 
Se  Wea  of  creative  federalism,'  says  Dr 
Heller  "now  Is  the  time  to  do  something 
constructive  about  it." »»  ,_.*».  *    „ 

We    would    emphasize    the    fact    that    a 
revenue-sharing  program  would  not  In  any 
Sy  reduce  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
Sinent  to  play  a  creative  role  ^^^^^^« 
3nal  problems.    We  are  not  asking  that 
S  of  our  problem-solving  eggs  be  placed  In 
one  basket.  State  or  Federal.    Let  us  look  at 
me  example.    In  the  sense  that  the  war  on 
Serty  is  a  real  war.  It  Is  an  all-out  "crash" 
^am   which    attempts   to    discover   and 
Knate  basic   social   problems.     Everyone 
hopes  that  the  war  wUl  be  won;  no  one  plans 
Sat  It  wUl  last  forever.     The  HeUer  plan 
wUl  not  limit  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fight  that  war:    it  may  foster 
Lne  much-needed  help  on  the  Stete  and 
local  level.     But  In  the  sense  that  Poverty 
is  a  persistent  and  unending  threat,  we  bat- 
tle against  it  everyday  In  our  schools,  our 
hospitals,  our  social  centers.    These  Instltu- 
ttons  win  never  close,  nor  wUl  our  pohce  and 
Are  stations,  our  highway  and  welfare  offices, 
our  water  filtration  plante.    Their  wars  wlU 
never  be   won.     The  revenue-sharing   plan 
win  give  the  States  and  localities  the  where- 
withal to  more  adequately  finance  these  pro- 
Krams—of ten  humdrum  and  often  token  for 
granted.     Those  who  "just  don't  trust  the 
States"  would  do  weU  to  reflect  on  Just  how 
much  trust  all  of  us  must  place  In  Stete 
and  local  government  every  day. 

THE    HOUR    IS    LATK 

To  those  Who  suggest  that  Federal  sur- 
pluses should  be  used  to  cut  texes.  to  In- 
crease Federal  spending,  or  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt,  we  would  point  out  that  aU  of 
these  ends  could  be  pursued— the  margin 
wUl  probably  be  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date many  desires.  But  we  thing  the  rev- 
enue-sharing Idea  more  Important  than  any 

of  them.  .    . 

Finally  we  would  direct  one  conmient  to 
those  who  fear  that  the  Heller  plan  would 
mean  further  incursions  upon  Stete  preroga- 
tives that  revenue  will  mean  control  no 
matter  how  unconditional  the  original  grant. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  this  possl- 
bUlty  exists,  but  It  would  be  equally  foolish 
to  let  the  matter  rest  there.  The  cholcewe 
face  Is  not  between  Stete  donars  and  Fed- 
eral dollars,  but  between  Federal  dollars 
which  bear  a  vast  array  of  strings  and  con- 
ditions—and revenues  which  are  relatively 
unburdened.  Only  the  latter  alternative  can 
now  rescue  us  from  the  former.  And  the 
hour  Is  late.** 

Above  all  we  appeal  to  Americans  for  a 
vision  which  sees  beyond  the  years— beyond 
the  realities  of  today  and  Into  the  possibili- 
ties of  tomorrow.  What  will  our  Federal 
system  look  Uke  then?  Critics  from  the 
left  are  convinced  of  Federal  virtues  and  are 
suspicious  of  the  Stetes:  critics  from  the 
right  defend  local  government  and  are  sus- 
picious of  Washington.  But  mutual  suspi- 
cions mvist  not  be  aUowed  to  produce  a  dead- 
lock. This  country  will  not  be  governed 
well,  her  problems  wUl  not  be  met.  unless 
government  Is  alive  and  active  and  respon- 
sible at  every  level. 

No  single  order  of  government  can  be 
funy  effective  unless  It  has  the  respect  and 
cooperation  of  governmente  at  all  other 
levels.  The  revenue-sharing  proposal  grows 
out  of  an  awareness  that  the  Federal  and 
State  Governmente  need  each  other.    It  will 


depend  foe  Ite  effectiveness  up<m  their  ca- 
pacity to  respect  each  other. 

Ws  must  act  now.  For  in  the  last  third 
of  the  aoth  century,  this  country  will  face 
unparalleled  chaUenges.  They  can  b^jme 
unparalleled  opportunities— but  only  If  we 
confront  them  with  sensitivity  and  flexlbU- 
Ity  with  firmness  and  with  understanding. 
We  must  seek  these  qualities  in  men  and  In 
ideas— and  we  must  embody  them  In  pro- 
grams and  In  institutions. 

The  revenue-sharing  proposal  can  help  to 
prepare  oiir  poUtlcal  system  to  meet  the  on- 
ward rush  of  evente.  It  can  help  us  to  put 
Into  practice  aU  that  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  "cooperative  federalism."  It  can  help  us  to 
buUd  government  for  tomorrow. 
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"Professor  Graves  has  summarized  our 
case  weU  when  he  writes  on  p.  911  of  Ameri- 
can mtergovemmentsa  Relations:  "The 
American  Federal  system  has  served  the 
people  weU  for  nearly  200  yesis.  Ithasp^at 
elemente  of  strength.  It  has  survived  CTlses 
in  the  part  and  wUl.  In  aU  probaliUlty.  survive 
othen  in  the  future.  But  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  it  wUl  always  continue  to  do  so 
unless  statesmanlike  solutions  are  found— 
and  found  quickly— to  meet  new  problems 
arising  out  of  an  almort  completely  different 
set  of  social  and  economic  conditions  under 
which  It  must  operate  now  and  in  the  future. 

"Chief  among  these  Is  the  preservatloii,  not 
of  State's  righte  or  of  home  rule  m  the  con- 
ventional sense,  but  of  strong  and  effective 
State  and  local  governmente  as  an  alternative 
to  an  almort  uiUlmlted  centralization  of 
power.  The  time  may  be  later  than  ws 
think." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1955 
Mr.  DEVINE.    Bir.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection   with   the   many   explanations, 
rationalizations,  and  recriminations  arts- 
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of  the  disgracefiU  Los  Angeles 

I  think  it  is  important  to  record  the 

of  George  S.  Schuyler,  associate 

of  the  Pittsburgh  Oourler,  as  pub- 

in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  EMispatch, 

.A|ugust  20,  1965. 

the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Aug.  20,  1965] 

Editok  Sats  Civxl  Righters  Must 
Blaick  Themselves  for  Riots 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
(G4orge  S.  Schuyler,  associate  editor  of  the 
Plttsl  »urgh  Courier,  a  reporter  and  editor  for 
varlo  IS  Negro  newspapers  and  magazines  for 
over  rO  years,  is  one  of  the  best  known  Negro 
Intel]  ictiuOs  in  America.  He  has  long  be- 
llevec  that  Negro  Americans,  In  their  own  In- 
teresl ,  should  be  conservatives  rather  than 
radlc  lis  in  n.S.  politics,  and  that  they  have 
been  led  astray  by  "power-himgry"  civil 
right  leaders.  In  this  article,  he  has  been 
given  complete  freed(Hn  to  present  his  un- 
tisual  point  of  view  as  to  what's  behind  the 
Negro  riots.) 
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ToBK. — ^The    current    crop   of   anti- 
disturbances,   lilEe  those  in  the  past, 
Inevitable  consequence  of  the  increas- 
c^unpetitlon   between  rival   civil   rights 
led  by  career  agitators  vying  for  the 
of  organized  pandemoniimi.     Never 
many  innocent  people  been  betrayed 
tew  toe  so  little. 
Th^  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  Ne- 
as  there  are  white  people,  and  most 
deplore  the  bad  reputation   they 
>ecn  given  by  the  excesses  of  the  aglta- 
and  criminal   elements  of  their  so- 
race.    They  respect  life  and  property, 
own  millions  of  homes,   automobiles 
iliodem  utensils  and  do  not  cram  the 
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their  white  peers,  they  are  eager  to 

peace.    They  have  no  illusions  about 

XT.  arching,  mobbing,  picketing,  vandaliz- 

N  sgro  element.     They  know  there  is  a 

law  in  the  end  of  a  policeman's  nlght- 

ind  they  want  it  used. 

all,  these  Negroes  wish  white  people 
in  au^iority  would  stop  flattering  and  en- 
the  soceror's  apprentices  leading 
the  mentally  retarded  and  criminally 
4lack  mlncMlty. 
tilzing  the  traditional  techniques  of 
3U8  disorder,  well  known  to  Com- 
.  Nazis  and  other  political  perverts. 
the  s4lf-appointed  leaders  of  the  Negro  re- 
volutipn  have  for  years  recklessly  incited 
Negroes  to  mass  action  inside  (and 
outside)  the  urban  Negro  enclaves, 
turn  they  have  denounced  police 
the  white  power  structure, 
segregation,  de  facto  segre- 
schools.  Job  discrimination,  phony 
liberals,  and  a  whole  gamut  of 
which  could  not  possibly  be  solved 
ameliorated  In  a  century.  If  then,  and 
nfcver  lessen  racial  conflict. 
Constant  suggestions  of  a  long  hot  sum- 
conditions  getting  worse  before  they 
,  are  but  invitations  to  hoodlums, 
and  vandals,  aided  by  white  beat- 
ai^oralists  and  malcontent  leftists  cur- 
dlsturbing  our  campuses, 
a  single  one  of  these  trumpeted  evils 
nonl-existent  here  nor  In  any  other  country 
simllafly  circiunstanced.  They  are  products 
color  caste  system  which  will  never  be 
improved  by  Negro  insurrection.  They  are 
multiracial  and  multiethnic  societies 
Soviet  Muslim  Asia  to  Central  Africa, 
problems  are  more  agitated  here  be- 
the  United  States  has  been  a  sitting 
1  or  left-wing  morallzers  who  have  made 
mlUlo:  IS  of  well-meaning  Americans  feel  like 
r  kcists;  and  who  have  persuaded  gullible 
into  believing  the  only  thing  hold- 
back is  persecution, 
the  most  self-serving  demagogs, 
arrogakit  know-it-alls,  or  men  with  social 
revolution  in  mind  would  stir  up  a  social 


situation  so  fraught  with  tragedy  for 
Negroes,  or  profess  to  believe  that  any  pre- 
dominant social  class  would  willingly  sur- 
render power,  prestige  and  privileges  in  the 
face  of  threats  and  violent  demonstrations. 

Ever  since  the  long  and  futile  Montgomery 
bus  boycott  (settled  not  by  marching  but  by 
Federal  court  order),  the  peripatetic  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  B:tng  and  his  posse  of  political 
parsons  in  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  (SCLC)  have  roamed  the  country 
collecting  coin  and  infecting  the  mentally 
retarded  with  the  germs  of  civil  disobedience, 
camouflaged  as  nonviolence  and  love  of 
white  people. 

Phony  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  white 
oppressors  and  chanting  slave  songs  fooled 
nobody  except  possibly  the  Utopians  and 
wishful  thinkers.  Only  the  unwary-  and  true 
believers  thought  this  program  was  anything 
but  pixilated. 

As  many  Negroes  foresaw,  the  net  result  of 
this  long  encouragement  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence, disdain  for  authority,  and  general  dis- 
respect for  public  morals,  was  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  successive  disgraceful  orgies  of 
burning,  looting,  vandalism,  and  death,  with 
the  criminal  elements  of  the  slum  proletariat 
taking  over.  Ironically,  when  police  called 
upon  these  civil  rights  leaders  to  help  control 
the  rampyaging  mobs,  they  were.  If  found 
completely  ineffective. 

With  the  recklessness  of  complete  igno- 
rance or  irresponsibility,  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  (SCLC)  sent  its 
mobile  gangs  of  young  clergymen  from  place 
to  place  to  take  over  the  revolution  despite 
expressed  objections  of  local  leaders,  even 
mobilizing  schoolchildren  to  face  police 
clubs,  dogs,  and  fire  hoses,  breeding  ill  will 
and  jeopardizing  Negro  Jobs  by  promotion  of 
nuisance  tactics.  No  matter  how  many  min- 
ions might  be  Jugged  by  the  police,  the 
Reverend  King  always  contrived  to  get  out  in 
time  for  his  next  speaking  engagement. 

James  Farmer,  the  professional  pacifist  and 
war  resister  who  heads  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  has  played  an  even  more  sinister 
role  with  outright  challenges  to  law.  order, 
and  pubUc  peace.  Like  SCLC.  this  outfit 
operates  schools  of  subversion  where  gradu- 
ates are  trained  in  how  to  march  on  city  halls 
and  courthouses,  fall  limp  when  arrested, 
and  in  other  ways  make  pests  of  themselves. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  these  competitors  for 
the  scarce  civil  rights  dollar,  the  veteran  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP) ,  saw  the  expedience 
of  adopting  the  same  tactics  of  boycotts,  sit- 
ins,  marches,  and  plcketlngs.  It  even  "went 
much  further  by  thinking  up  the  de  facto 
school  segregation  gimmick  which  has  kept 
the  North  and  East  In  an  uproar  for  the  last 
3  years. 

The  empty  assumption  behind  this  cam- 
paign is  that  schools  predominantly  at- 
tended by  Negro  children  are  ipso  facto 
segregated  and  therefore  inferior:  and  that 
to  equalize  public  education  thi.s  imbalance 
must  be  corrected  by  moving  the  Negro  chil- 
dren Into  predominantly  white  schools. 
Since  this  was  and  Is  obviously  impossible, 
what  small  victories  have  attended  these 
herculean  efforts  have  been  pyrrhlc.  No- 
where have  school  boycotts,  marches  and 
beslegements  of  boards  of  education  done 
else  but  worsen  race  relations. 

The  millionaire-subsidized  National  Urban 
League  stretched  absurdity  still  further  by 
conUng  out  publicly  for  preference  being 
shown  Negroes  in  employment  and  promo- 
tion because  they  are  so  far  behind  whites. 
This  was  and  is  doomed  to  failure  in  oirr 
basically  competitive  society  but  It  adds  up 
to  another  reason  for  suspicion  and  hatred 
of  white  people. 

All  of  these  civil  rights  leaders  have  Joined 
in  a  loud  chorus  denoimclng  "police  bru- 
tality" or  the  forceful  suppression  of  crime 
which  flourishes  in  every  large  Negro  nxn- 
munity.    Every  subordinate  from   coast  to 


coast  Joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  although 
decent  Negroes  as  weU  as  whites  suffer  fr<S 
this  criminal  element.  The  cry  sounds  in 
many  dtlee  with  monotonous  regularity  for 
"civilian  review  boards"  to  help  wreck  'dig. 
cipline  and  restrain  the  poUce  from  doin« 
what  they  are  hired  to  do.  This  outcry  has 
emboldened  the  Negro  criminal  element  and 
lowered  its  respect  for  and  fear  of  the  police 
The  respectable  bulk  of  Negroes  has  been 
reduced  to  silence  by  the  terrorism  of  the 
agitational  element.  Every  Negro  who  has 
openly  opposed  its  illegal  and  senseless 
actions  has  been  denounced  as  an  "Uncle 
Tom,"  an  enemy  of  his  people  and  lackey  of 
the  whites. 

One  distinguished  and  authentic  Negro 
leader,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Jackson 
president  of  the  S-mllllon  strong  National 
Baptist  Convention  of  America,  Inc.,  was 
hooted  off  the  stand  in  Chicago's  Stedium 
because  he  expressed  views  opposed  to  those 
of  the  professional  agitators.  The  current 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
NAACP  has  had  a  fleld  day  denouncing  the 
conservative  middle-class  Negroes  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

Craven  politicians  have  contributed  much 
to  this  Insmrectionary  atmosphere  by  not 
standing  up  to  the  intellectual  authors  of 
violence  and  subversion.  Consider  the  spec- 
tacle of  New  York's  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner 
skulking  through  the  basement  of  New  York's 
City  HaU  rather  than  have  throvim  out  the 
Iwatniks  picketing  his  office.  Of  other  high 
officials  permitting  their  work  to  be  dis- 
rupted in  the  name  of  civil  rights;  of  needed 
public  construction  being  halted  by  CORE 
beatniks;  of  President  Johnson  being  booed 
at  the  New  York  World's  Pair.  The  power 
structure  has  been  long  suffering  but  much 
too  cooperative  for  its  own  good. 

Most  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  who  have 
sparked  these  insurrections  would  still  be 
unknown  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  mass 
communications  media  which  publicized 
them  on  every  occasion,  put  them  on  in- 
nomerable  television  prc^rams,  and  wrote 
profiles  of  them,  as  if  they  wanted  this  racket 
to  succeed.  At  the  same  time  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  and  television  sought  out 
not  a  single  Negro  with  an  opposing  view- 
point. It  is  hard  to  remember  such  a  one- 
sided presentation. 

Just  prior  to  the  Los  Angeles  shambles,  a 
local  radio  station  had  on  one  of  its  pro- 
grams an  ex-crimlnal.  CharUe  Slm^.  head 
of  the  gun-oarrylng  Louisiana  Deacons  for 
Defense  and  Justice.  Undoubtedly  tens  of 
thousands  of  Los  Angeles  Negroes  heircl  ;uid 
applauded  him. 

When  retiu-ning  Governor  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia described  the  Los  Angeles  shambles 
as  "a  state  of  siege"  he  spoke  aptly.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  expressed  horror  over  the 
bloody  orgy  but  did  not  speculate  on  the 
causes  of  It  all.  To  find  the  source  he  needed 
to  look  no  ftu-ther  than  Negro  civil  rights 
leaders  with  whom  he  has  frequently  con- 
ferred, especially  when  they  promised  to  sus- 
pend demonstrations  until  after  tlie  1964 
election. 

Now  that  the  civil  rights  law  of  1965  and 
the  voting  rights  laws  are  operative,  he  and 
everybody  else  had  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
wotild  see  an  end  to  demonstrations,  picket- 
ing, arson,  looting,  and  vandalism.  But  these 
evils  are  easier  started  than  stopped,  and  they 
Just  don't  go  away  because  another  law  Is 
on  tlie  books. 

What  this  country  l>adly  needs  is  public 
officials  who  will  not  temporize  with  illegality 
and  disorder  gazbed  in  the  mantle  otf  civil 
rights  and  equality;  who  will  ev^pnes  crime 
and  violence  regardlesa  of  color;  Judges  who 
will  aot  with  q>eed  and  vigor  to  Jail  dls- 
turt>erB  ot  tba  peace;  and  a  more  ret^wnslWe 
cofnTnunlcttttoos  media  «hat  will  refrain  from 
peiaiatenlty  toBcMxig  ttie  idle,  envious,  and 
lawless. 
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Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  illustrate  for  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  success  of  ttie  lottery 
Sevlce  throughout  Europe.  The  fruits 
of  this  success  have  been  great.  Billions 
UDon  bilUons  of  francs,  marks,  l^e. 
Xnds.  and  pesetas  have  accumulated 
in  the  coffers  of  European  treasuries  to 
serve  the  public  welfare.  ^    ,       4. 

In  Europe,  the  lottery  is  used  almost 
without  exception  from  the  Artie  reaches 
of  Scandinavia  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Scandinavian  nations- 
Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land—use lotteries  to  promote  reforesta- 
tion science,  tuberculosis  research, 
opera,  and  the  theater,  among  other 
ttogs  The  Scandinavian  lotteries  took 
in  $94  milUon  last  year,  of  which  the  sev- 
eral governments  took  $42.7  million— in- 
cluding some  earnings  taxation.  Ice- 
land has  private  lotteries  yielding  tax 
revenues  to  the  government. 

The  Benelux  nations— Belgitmi,  Lux- 
embourg, and  Holland— have  lotteries 
which  in  1964  brought  in  about  $33  mil- 
lion, of  which  more  than  $10  milhon  wa^ 
profit,  aiding  nvunerous  charities  and 
rural  development  projects. 

Britain  and  Ireland  utilize  the  lottery 
idea  in  different  ways.  The  British 
Premium  Bond  Lottery  awards  prizes  on 
lucky  bonds  rather  than  interest  on  all. 
In  1964  net  receipts  came  to  $143  million 
on  premium  bonds.  In  Ireland,  the  Hos- 
pitals Trust  received  $8  miUion  from 
the  Irish  Sweepstakes,  and  the  govern- 
ment received  $2.6  million  hi  stamp 
duties    from    gross    receipts    of    $43.4 

niillion.  ^       ,  .         ,^ 

Spain.  France,  and  Portugal  have  im- 
portant lotteries,  the  gross  receipts  of 
which  were  $325  mllUon  in  1964.  with 
Income  to  the  respective  governments  to- 
taling about  $150  million.  The  money 
was  used  for.  among  other  things,  the 
Spanish  Red  Cross,  skin  disease  research, 
and  charitable  contributions.  Gibraltar, 
Cyprus,  and  Malta  also  have  lotteries, 
which  took  in  over  $4  million  and  pro- 
duced a  profit  of  $1.2  million.  . 

Greece  has  a  lottery  primarUy  bene- 
fiting welfare  agencies.  Its  gross  incoine 
in  1964  was  $32  million,  of  which  the 
government  retained  $7  million,  "nie 
Italian  national  lottery,  which  benefits 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  education, 
had  receipts  of  about  $100  million,  with 
half  of  this  staying  In  government  hands 

as  profit.  ,      ^  , 

Germany.  Austria.  Switzerland,  and 
Liechtenstein  unanimously  back  the  lot- 
tery concept.  State  and  federal  lotteries 
in  these  nations  brought  in  almost  $600 
million  last  year.  The  net  inccane  came 
to  about  $200  million.  The  German  state 
lotteries  were  by  far  the  biggest.  Some 
of  the  proceeds  are  earmarked  for  youth 
activities,  sports,  and  health. 


Even  the  Communist  nations  have  lot 
teries,  by  and  large,  although  a  few  con- 
tinue to  shun  gambling  as  an  unfortu- 
nate example  of  democratic  decadence. 
Estimates  of  recent  years  have  put  the 
volume  of  the  Russian  lottery  at  about 
$100  million.     The  Polish  lottery's  re- 
ceipts in  1964  came  to  $4  miUion  with 
the  government's  profit  of  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion going  mostly  to  the  general  tourist 
fund.     Romania  and  Bulgaria  operate 
lotteries,  but  information  as  to  receipts 
is  not  available.     Czechoslovakia's  lot- 
tery took  in  more  than  $4  mllUon  in  1964. 
with  about  $2  milUon  going  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  profit.    The  Yugoslavs  have 
a  lottery  which  had  gross  receipts  of 
more  than  $10  million  in  1964.    The  net 
income  of  more  than  $1^2  milhon  went 
to  orphanages,  mental  institutions,  and 
the  Yugoslav  Red  Cross.    Hungary's  lot- 
tery took  in  $48  million  last  year,  and 
realized  income  of  about  $20  million 

The  experience  of  Europe  proves  Jvist 
what  bluenose  moralists  deny— that  the 
gambling  urge  is  best  channeled  and  con- 
trolled so  as  to  work  for  the  pewle.   Lot- 
teries can  make  gambling  dollars  work 
for    the    public    good,    whereas    illegal 
gambling  can  only  lend  its  profits  to  the 
underworld's  drive  against  society.     I 
hope  that  we  will  profit  from  the  lucra- 
tive experience  of  these  European  na- 
tions.  By  utilizing  the  lottery,  they  have 
made  commonsense  pay  financial  and 
social  dividends.   We  need  such  common- 
sense  now — we  need  a  lottery. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  Federal  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal which  is  the  base  of  my  tax  sharing 
for  the  education  bill. 

This  analysis  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  looks  into  both  sides  of  the  tax 
sharing  plan  very  carefully.    It  also  out- 
lines some  of  the  history  this  plan  has 
made.   I  feel  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 
Analtsib  OF  Presodent  Johnson's  Phoposal 
TO  SHARK  Rising  Tax  Reventies  Wrrn  State 
AND  Local  Governbients 
One  proposal  which  may  receive  serious 
consideration  by  the  89th  Ckmgress  and  which 
may  stir  up  considerable  controversy  is  the 
recommendation  that  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment   channel    excess   Federal    revenues    to 
State  and  local  governments. 

This  proposal  is  not  new.  More  recently 
It  has  been  espoused  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller. 
who  recently  resigned  his  official  posiUon  as 
chairman  of  the  President's  OotincU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  As  far  back  as  In  June  of 
I960  while  stUi  chairman  of  the  Economics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
he  proposed  that  rising  Federal  revenues  be 


distributed  to  State  and  local  governments 
with  little  or  no  Federal  strings  a*^*»~-  ^ 
This  recommendation  did  not  begin  to  re- 
ceive  serious  attention  by  «ie  D«?ocratlc 
administration  untU  last  spring.     This  was 
because  other  more  pressing  fiscal  measures, 
such  as  the  tax  reduction  bill,  were  receiving 
primary  consideration,  and  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  budget  has  been  run- 
ning chronic  deficits  since   1960.     However, 
our  expanding  economy,  spurred  on  by  enact- 
ment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  !»«*  «f  1^  .^i« 
vear    now  holds  promise  of  possible  budget 
surpluses  within  the  next  2  years  and  makes 
serious     consideration      of     this     proposal 

^Tt\e  Democratic    Party    platform   a^oP^ed 
last  sumn^er  specifically  stated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  give  consideration  to 
the    "development   of   fiscal   policdee   which 
would    provide    revenue    sources    to    hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  to  as- 
sist them  vrith  their  responsibUltles       "Tbe 
Republican    Presidential    °oml^'    ^e^r 
Barry  Goldwater,  also  recommended  «»*  » 
portion  of  Federal  income  taxes  be  returned 
to  the  States  and  that  theee  governments  be 
given  a  larger  share  of  revenues  derived  from 
Inheritance  taxes. 

in  a  statement  Issued  on  October  28,  1964 
President  Johnson  declared  the  intention  of 
the  administration  to  carry  out  the  pledge 
the  Democratic  Party  had  made  to  s^k  ways 
of  providing  additional  help  to  State  and 
local  governments.  As  a  means  of  <»"7^ 
out  this  intention  he  proposed  that  the  Fea- 
eral  Government  should  make  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  "some  part  or 
our  great  and  growing  Federal  tax  revenues- 
over  and  above  existing  aids."  ^ 

President  Johnson  then  appointed  a  tasK 
force  composed  of  Individuals  from  Govern- 
ment and  business  and  headed  by  Joseph  A^ 
Pechman.  Director  of  Economics  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilltv  of  setting  aside  a  fixed  percentage  of 
Peder^  revenues  each  year  in  a  trust  fund 
for  distribution  to  State  and  local  gov»n- 
ments.  A  report  has  just  been  made  by  this 
task  force  and  submitted  to  the  WhiteHouse. 
but  most  of  its  details  have  been  kept  con- 
fidential. ^  .^^ 

Two  basic  considerations  have  pnxnptea 
the  administration  to  oonsidw  the  PO^i^U^y 
of  sharing  additional  Federal  revenues  with 
State   and    local    governments. 

First  of  all,  the  steady  and  the  more  re- 
cent rapid  growth  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct  and  the  leveling  off  of  defense  expendi- 
tures due  to  the  closing  down  of  certain  mili- 
tary installations  Is  expected  to  produce  a 
budgetary  surplus  by  the  end  of  flscBl  year 
1966  It  is  feared  by  adminlstraUon  econom- 
istfi  that  the  realization  of  these  surplusee  be- 
fore full  employment  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources is  achived  will  cause  a  fls^  drag 
on  our  economy  and  will  retard  the  business 
expansion  we  are  currently  enjoying. 

The  second  underlying  factor  is  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  iMdly  In  need  of 
new  revenue  sources  to  meet  the  ever-grow- 
ing needs  of  their  citizens  for  additional 
schools,  ho^itals.  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices State  and  local  expenditures  are  contin- 
uing to  climb  at  a  rapid  rate.  During  the  10- 
vear  period  from  1954  through  1963  the  ex- 
■penditures  of  these  go^emmentB  more  than 
doubled,  having  increased  from  »36^  bUllon 
to  S74S  bUlion.  State  and  local  Indebtedness 
Increased  even  more  rapidly  during  this  same 
period— from  »38.9  bUllon  to  $86.4  bUUon. 
Wth  archaic  tax  systems  which  place  heavy 
reliance  on  sales  taxes,  lees  and  property  tax- 
es rather  than  taxes  on  incomes,  it  ts  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  with  each  pass- 


1  Presidential  statement  No.  «  on  economic 
issues.  "Strengthening  State-Local  Oonrn- 
ment."  Oct.  28.  1964. 
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foe  State  and  local  governments  to 
the  rising  costs  ot  those  programs 
to  the  well-being  of  their  citizens, 
full  details  of  the  task  force  report  on 
il  are  not  known.    However,  It  Is 
that  a  formula  has  been  recom- 
whlch  will  provide  that  1  ot  2  per- 
the  Federal  personal  income  tax  base 
is  taxable  Income  after  exemptions 
""^tiooa)   will  be  set  aside  annually 
fimd  for  distribution  to  State  and 
I  ovemments.    With  a  tax  base  of  $250 
anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1965.  State 
cal  governments  would  receive  any- 
from  $2.5  billion  to  $5  bUllon  annually 
such  a  formula  be  formally  approved, 
economy  expands   and  Federal  rev- 
rise,  more  woiild  automatically  become 
'-  for  distribution  to  State  and  local 
under  this  plan, 
been  proposed  that  this  money  be 
the  States  unconditionally.     This 
that    State    and    local    governments 
be  tne  to  make  their  own  determlna- 
Just  how  the  money  will  be  spent. 
re  would  be  no  Federal  supervision 
inlstration  of  the  expendit\u-e  of  these 
they  are  disbursed 
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amounts  would  be  in  addition  to 
which   are    already   made   under 
programs  of  Federal   aid,   some   of 
have  been  In  cqieration  for  years.    In 
fiscal  year  1965  such  payments 
and  local  governments  are  expected 
nt  to  $10.6  billion.     They  are  dis- 
for  specific  purposes  such  as  for  hlgh- 
onstructlon,      airport     construction, 
cmistruction  and  maintenance,  public 
oe,   etc.     They  are   allocated   under 
formulas  prescribed  by  law.     These 
frequently  require  State  matching 
generally  been  devised  so  that  the 
States  receive  more  aid  than  the  richer 
Each   program   is    subject  to   close 
and  ccmtrol  by  the  admlnlster- 
agency, 
not  known  Just  how  these  additional 
■111  be  allocated  among  the  States. 
:  lay  be  dlsbiirsed  according  to  a  for- 
l  ased  Tipon  population  or  average  in- 
both.    It  has  been  reported  that  the 
studying  this  proposal  has  recom- 
that  perhaps  a  relatively  small  pro- 
of the  payments  be  distributed  on 
'«  of   arerage   inctmie  and  the  re- 
on  a  poptQation  basis, 
blocks  grants  represent  a  departure 
»  conventional  method  of  disbiirsing 
aid.    The  disbursement  of  $28  mil- 
the  States  under  terms  of  the  Surplus 
■Moo  Act  of  1836  represents  the  only 
in  U.S.  history  when  Federal  funds 
granted   to  the   States  without 
goveming  use  of  the  funds.    How- 
money    was    originally    deposited 
States;   but  its  return  never  was 
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and  Australia  have  both  made  un- 
payments    to    local    goveming 


Ckngress, 


_  that  legislation  embodying  this 
pn^wsal  Lb  Introduced  dtiring  the 
tgress,  the  ©arllest  date  that  it  would 
effective  would  probably  be  at  the 

tacal  year  1966,  or  possibly  1967,  con- 
of  course,  upon  a  continued  expan- 

ioonomic  activity. 

the  precise  details  of  the  adminlstra- 

T»oeal  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 

possible  to  give  a  specific  evaluation 

:  lowever,  some  of  the  basic  argiunents 

against  a  general  proposal  that  the 

Oovemment   redistribute    to    State 

governments  certain  tax  revenues 

given  below. 

iif  rxvoB  or  this  proposal 
expanding  economy  and  under  pres- 
rates  Federal  revenues  Increase  on 
by  about  $6  billion  yer  year.    Ad- 
1  economists  fear  that  these  ad- 
taxes  will  siphon  off  too  much  money 
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from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  A 
Federal  sxirplus  will  thus  result  before  full 
employment  of  manpower  and  resources  Is 
achieved.  Such  a  surplus  has  the  effect  of 
retarding  economic  growth,  and  in  time,  the 
forces  of  recession  set  in.  It  Is  believed  that 
enactment  of  this  proposal  will  avert  this 
fiscal  drag  which  such  budget  surpluses  may 
exert  upon  our  national  economy. 

It  is  true  that  appropriate  tax  reduction 
measures  will  also  counteract  the  restrictive 
effects  on  the  economy  that  a  budget  surplus 
produces.  However,  tax  reduction  bills  take 
too  long  to  enact,  and  a  recession  may  be 
well  on  its  way  before  such  legislation  can 
take  effect.  By  making  excess  revenues 
available  to  State  and  local  governments 
automatically,  action  gets  underway  im- 
mediately to  offset  the  contractive  effect  of 
such  surpluses. 

Once  it  is  agreed  that  It  is  the  wisest  eco- 
nomic policy  to  spend  these  excess  Federal 
revenues,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
largest  area  of  unmet  national  needs  lies  in 
the  services  provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Additional  Federal  grants  to 
these  needy  governments  will  provide  them 
with  additional  revenues  upon  which  they 
can  depend  and  will  relieve  in  some  measure 
the  critical  shortage  of  funds  which  con- 
stantly harasses  them.  Such  grants  will  en- 
able them  to  better  meet  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  their  people  for  more  schools, 
hospitals, 'heatlh  and  welfare  services. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been  In- 
creasing their  outlays  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  few  years  in  an  attempt  to  meet  their 
mounting  obligations.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  currently  spending  about  $75 
billion  per  year  by  1972  their  expenditures 
are  expected  to  reach  $120  bUlion.  On  the 
other  hand.  Federal  spending  has  remained 
relatively  stable  and  may  rise  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $98  billion  predicted  for  fiscal 
year  1965  to-only  $110  or  $115  bUllon  by  that 
time. 

Because  of  the  severe  shortage  of  funds 
which  has  faced  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  intervene  by  means  of 
special  aid  programs  to  help  to  bring  about 
some  solution  to  this  difficult  problem. 
Without  additional  Federal  aid  these  gov- 
ernments are  not  going  to  be  able  to  fully 
meet  the  burgeoning  demand  of  their  citi- 
zens for  necessary  services. 

It  may  be  argued  that  State  and  local 
governments  will  not  use  these  Federal  funds 
wisely  if  they  are  granted  or  wUl  reduce 
their  own  taxes  and  expenditures  for  neces- 
sary jmjgrams.  Experience  of  the  past,  how- 
ever. Indicates  that  such  fears  are  ground- 
less, and  that  this  will  not  be  the  case.  A 
large  proportion  of  total  State  and  local 
outlays  over  the  past  years  have  been  used 
for  educational,  health,  and  welfare  pur- 
poses— an  Indication  that  they  are  cognizant 
of  the  needs  of  their  people  in  these  areas 
and  are  attempting  to  meet  them. 

Grants  made  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments without  the  usual  strict  supervision 
will  enable  these  bodies  to  operate  more  in- 
dependently—free from  Federal  control. 
Local  officials  will  be  free  from  Federal  dom- 
ination, and  the  spread  of  a  growing  Federal 
bureaucracy  will  be  halted.  State  and  local 
governments  will  thus  be  in  a  stronger  fi- 
nancial position,  and  a  better  fiscal  balance 
will  be  achieved  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Unconditional  grants  will  free  the  Federal 
Government  from  much  redtepe  and  over- 
head currently  necesslteted  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  aid  pa-ograms.  Present 
aid  programs  are  becoming  so  numerous 
and  diverse  that  they  are  becoming  un- 
manageable. During  the  fiscal  year  1963  the 
Treasury  Department  itemized  some  66  pro- 
grams of  direct  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments.   These  do  not  include  nimierous  other 
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programs  of  assistance  disbursed  directly  to 
individuals  and  institutions  within  the 
States.  During  the  past  10  years  direct  pey. 
ments  to  State  and  local  governments  have 
almost  tripled — Increasing  from  $3.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1956  to  an  estimated  $10.6  bll- 
lion  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1965.  During 
the  last  Congress  some  10  to  30  addition^ 
aid  programs  were  authorized,  depending 
upon  how  one  considers  a  separate  program 
Making  additional  revenues  avaUable  to  State 
and  local  authorities  without  the  usual  strlrt 
controls  would  enable  Federal  officials  to 
devote  more  of  their  time  and  energy  to  more 
pressing  problems  of  national  defense,  Inter- 
national relations,  etc.  They  would  also  bo 
freed  from  constant  -pressuring  from  lobby- 
ing groups  seeking  special  projects  or  bene- 
fits for  their  particular  districts. 

Unconditional  grants  will  be  a  boom  to 
low-income  cities  and  States.  Stringent 
matching  requirements  cmrently  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  nimierous  pro- 
grams make  it  difflciilt  for  some  of  these 
governments  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
proffered  assistance,  or,  if  they  do  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  aid,  frequently  it  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  vital  services.  If  the 
funds  are  allocated  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
population  (as  has  been  prc^xjsed  by  the 
task  force  report) ,  the  poorer  and  more  needy 
areas  will  stand  to  benefit  more  than  the 
richer  districts. 

Since  States  and  localities  may  well  spend 
these  excess  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses, it  can  be  argued  that  this  would 
relieve  the  Federal  Government  traca  mak- 
ing a  decision  on  the  controversial  question 
of  granting  Federal  aid  to  religious  institu- 
tions. 

Federal  grants  made  with  few  or  no  strings 
attached  will  foster  healthy  competition 
among  theh  State,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ments for  this  aid. 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THIS  PROPOSAL 

First  of  all,  such  a  plan  presupposes  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  the  realization  of  Fed- 
eral  budget  siurluses.  While  it  \b  true  that 
since  1961  we  have  been  enjoying  an  expan- 
sion of  economic  activity,  full  employment 
of  our  labor  force  and  full  utilization  of  our 
industrial  capacity  have  yet  to  be  attained. 
During  the  past  30  years  budget  surpluses 
have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
general  rule.  A  Federal  surplus  has  been 
realized  in  only  6  years  out  of  the  30-year 
period  from  1935  through  1964.  Still  another 
deficit  is  anUclpated  for  the  cmrent  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  in  the  years  following  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  a  surplus  will  auto- 
matically be  produced.  If  such  Federal 
assistance  were  made  avaUable  only  in  those 
years  when  a  surplus  Is  expected.  State  and 
local  governments  would  find  it 'difficult  to 
plan  their  spending  programs  with  such  an 
indefinite  and  uncertain  arrangement.  Once 
they  received  Federal  funds  imder  this  pro- 
gram, they  would  automatically  count  on 
receiving  them  year  after  year.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  make  such  a  distribution  con- 
tingent on  the  state  of  our  national  economy 
from  year  to  year,  the  condition  of  which 
may  abruptly  change  overnight. 

Some  fear  that  without  strict  Federal 
supervision  and  control.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  not  use  the  funds  in  the  right 
way.  Knowing  that  additional  funds  are 
forthcoming  from  the  Federal  Government, 
they  may  be  tempted  to  reduce  their  own 
taxes  and  curtail  vital  programs.  There  Is 
apprehension  that  rural-dominated  State 
legislatures  will  make  allocations  of  the 
funds  which  will  not  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  majority  of  citizens.  Ckjunty  leaders 
are  fearfxil  that  the  money  may  never  trickle 
down  below  the  State  level.  Similarly,  civU 
rights  advocates  fear  that  in  the  South  the 
funds  will  be  spent  to  support  segregated 
schools,  housing,  and  other  facilities.  Fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
the  actual  distribution  of  funds  below  A^e 


state  level  will  undoubtedly  cause  bitter 
Sroversy  among  State,  county  and  city 
Slers  as  to  Just  how  these  funds  will  be 

^'If \s  argued  that  additional  funds  forth- 
,1Z   from   Washington   wUl   only  cause 
Sind  local  governments  to  become  more 
S  more  dependent  on  our  Nation^  Govern- 
!7nt  rather  than  stronger  and  more  self- 
SlMit  as  advocates  of  this  proposal  assert^ 
rfralso  feared  that  Federal  power  will  be 
Inlaid  lather  than  diminished  by  giving 
iSrther  aid  to  these  goveming  bodies, 
^^ther  than  doling  out  excess  funds  to 
SUM  and  local  governments,  some  feel  that 
!SJ  surplus  funds  should  be  used  to  reduce 
Sf  S  national  debt.    This  fall  the  public 
St  reached  its  highest  point  in  history,  and 
^ItLl  Treasury  Department  releases  report 
SS  it  nowamountTto  $315.5  billion  (as  of 
November  13, 1964) .   There  is  also  strong  sen- 
timent by  Cabinet  and  other  Federal  officials 
that  the  funds  can  better  be  spent  to  suKxn-t 
needed  Federal  programs  such  as  mass  tran- 
sit  cancer  research,  welfare  iMrograms,  etc.. 
and  that  these  programs  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  aiding  SUte  and  local 
eovernments. 

BlKht  now  administration  aids  are  carefully 
gtudying  the  report  submitted  by  the  task 
Jorce  on  this  proposal.  Should  President 
Johnson  reconunend  that  legislation  be  In- 
troduced embodying  this  general  principle, 
that  the  Federal  Government  share  rising  tax 
revenues  with  States  and  localiUes,  it  is 
bound  to  r^>reeent  one  of  the  more  imp^r- 
tant  measures  to  be  considered  by  the  8»tn 
Congress.  Undoubtedly,  the  main  contro- 
versy will  revolve  aroimd  Just  hx>w  much  Fed- 
eral control  and  supervision  shall  be  exer- 
cised over  the  disbursement  of  these  funds. 
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I  am  inserting  the  article  referred  to 
above,  in  the  Appendix: 

Great  Britain's  shipbuilding  industry,  with 
1.5  million  tons  of  new  orders  during  the  fliat 
7  months,  has  more  contractB  to  build  abips 
for  foreign  customers  than  in  any  period 
since  1967. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  for- 
eign buyers  are  being  offered  10-year  loans  at 
5«/2  -percent  Interest  on  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  new  ships  built  In  Britain  as  an  Incentive 
to  bring  production  at  the  yards  up  to  the 
physical  maximum  of  1.75  million  tons  a  year. 
British  shipowners  must  go  overseas  to  get 
comparable  terms. 

However,  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  ship- 
yard labor,  poor  performance  by  subcontrac- 
tor, and  delays  in  delivery  of  new  vessels  stUl 
pose  formidable  problems  tot  the  Industry. 

A  proposal  that  some  $60  million  in  orders 
for  U.S.  Navy  support  vessels  be  ordered  frtan 
shipyards  in^Oreat  Britain  has  met  stiff  op- 
position from  Biaryland's  congressional  dele- 
gation, led  by  Representative  Edward  A.  Gar- 
MATZ  and  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewstd. 

The  orders  already  held  by  shipyards  in 
Great  Britain  amoimt  to  apim>ximately  three 
times  the  tonnage  on  order  from  shipyards  in 
the  United  States. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


course  and  put  statesmanship  and  public 
service  second,  power  first.    Clarknci  J. 
Brown  was  a  man  who  served  In  the 
highest  tradition  of  public  service  and 
placed  these  considerations  preeminent 
in  his  life.    What  power  he  had  came 
from    the    respect    which    he    earned 
through  his  personal  integrity  and  from 
the  loyalty  of  those  who  loved  him.    It 
came  not  by  the  base  political  grasp  for 
power  which  typifies  all  too  many  men 
who  dominate  the  world  political  scene. 
I  count  it  as  one  of  my  real  blessings  to 
have  served  with  and  to  have  known  the 
Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio, 
a  public  servant  in  the  3  ighest  tradition 
envisioned  by  the  founders  of  this  Re- 
public.   I  readily  acknowledge  my  debt 
to  him  as  one  who  fought  my  battle 
through  the  years — ^battles  for  soundness 
in   Government   policy,   operation,   and 
finance— and  it  is  with  deep  humility 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sincere  regrets  to  the  survivors  of 
this  great  man.     We  shall  miss  him. 
There  are  few  on  the  horizon  who  can 
fill  his  shoes  and  a  little  bit  of  America 
has  gone  with  the  passing  of  C?larehcx 
J.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 


Forther    Objection$    to    Consbnction 
Naval  Vessels  in  British  Yards 


of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   ICARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  situation  In  Vietnam  which  is 
making  necessary  the  withdrawal  of  a 
number  of  vessels  from  the  reserve  fleet 
for  conversion  and  use  to  transport  men 
and  supplies  to  that  area,  is  pointing  up 
the  difficulty  some  of  the  shipyards  are 
having  because  of  the  loss  of  many  of 
their  skilled  workers.  Yet.  despite  that 
fact,  the  Defense  Department  would 
cripple  our  shipyards  still  more,  by  hav- 
ing some  of  our  naval  vessels  built 
abroad. 

In  this  connection  I  found  an  article 
in  the  August  24  edition  of  the  Balti- 
more News-American,  by  the  maritime 
editor,  Joe  Wachtman,  extremely  in- 
teresting. There  is  every  indication  that 
the  British  yards,  heavily  booked  with 
orders,  mostly  foreign,  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  standards  required  of  our 
shipyards,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  De- 
fense Department  to  give  very  careful 
consideration  to  this  matter  before  plac- 
ing any  orders  in  the  British  yards.  If 
they  must  place  some  defense  orders  in 
Great  Britain,  let  it  be  of  other  items. 
not  ships  which  will  do  further  harm  to 
our  shipbuilding  industry,  so  vitally  nec- 
essary for  our  national  defense,  and  in 
any  national  emergency. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBRQOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23.  1965 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  life- 
long record  of  accomplishments  of  my 
good  friend  and  valued  leader,  the  late 
Congressman  Clarence  J.  Brown.  His 
achievements  have  been  many  and  these 
visible  monuments  he  leaves  behind.  Par 
more  important,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
indelible  mark  he  leaves  on  many  of  us 
who  knew  him  as  a  kind  friend,  wise 
councilor  and  personal  advocate.  Con- 
gressman Brown  advocated  the  personal 
causes  of  every  Ohio  Republican  in  par- 
ticular but  all  of  his  colleagues  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  as  interested  In  helping 
young  Congressmen  achieve  committee 
assignments  or  other  personal  requests 
they  desired  as  any  Member  of  this  body 
and  was  always  available  for  help.  In 
fact,  it  was  generally  known  that  he  was 
the  first  one  to  see. 

He  seemed  to  take  a  particular  delight 
in  advising  we  younger  Members  as  we 
struggled  to  "learn  the  ropes."  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  his  life  and 
he  gave  of  It  to  ea<di  of  us  who  asked. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  imprint  on 
each  of  us,  especially  those  with  less  than 
10  years  of  service,  which  came  from  our 
close  association  with  Clarence  J.  Brown 
is  the  most  significant  parts  of  his  more 
than  2Vj  decades  of  public  service  in 
these  hails.  His  name  was  always  men- 
tioned with  respect  and  he  was  like  a 
father  to  all  of  the  younger  Members.  I 
know  that  it  Is  personally  Impossible  to 
repay  the  debt  that  I  owe  this  fine  man 
who  represented  Ohio's  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District. 

Politics  Is  a  vehicle  for  public  service. 
It  is  also  a  vehicle  for  power.  In  this  day 
and  age,  all  too  many  choose  the  latter 


Riots  Arc  Anarchy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  following  editorial, 
•Riots  Are  Anarchy,"  from  the  Knights- 
town  Banner.  Knightstown,  Ind..  of 
August  19,  1965: 

Riots  Are  Anarcht 
The  riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  are 
a  matter  which  deserve  the  Nation's  Imme- 
diate attention. 

In  recent  years,  the  crime  rate  has  been 
growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  i»nd  the  re- 
cent riots  are  the  ultimate  In  crime.  A*  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  actually  anarchy  and  de- 
serves the  most  impressive  penalty  which  ca^ 
be  found. 

Many  observers  have  thought  that  criminals 
have  been  dealt  with  too  Ughtly  In  some 
areas,  and  this  Is  becoming  a  national  prob- 
lem. Several  causes  are  immediately  seen,  as 
noted  below: 

1.  There  is  widespread  unemplojrment  and 
welfare  society  in  areas  most  closdy  affected. 
As  the  youths  see  others  in  more  fortimate 
circumstances  and  note  that  they  are  not 
very  likely  to  have  the  wonderful  things  they 
see  on  television,  they  become  despondent. 
Dope  is  peddled  which  heightens  their  prob- 
lems. They  are  led  by  radical  speakers,  and 
observers  note  that  hojielessness  overtakes 
them.  The  unemployment  may  be  caused  by 
the  fact  that  Industry  does  not  need  un- 
skilled workers  very  much  any  more,  and 
they  cannot  find  work.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  minimum  wage  and  Increased  pay- 
roll tax  laws  have  caused  many  employers  to 
cut  off  unnecessary  workers  or  to  find  labor- 
saving  machinery  that  eliminates  the  un- 
sklUed.  Consequently,  these  familiee  know 
nothing  but  welfare,  and  their  environment 
and  early  guidance  does  not  help  them  be- 
come educated. 

2.  The  leftwlng  politicians  and  others  state 
that  persons  on  welfare  should  not  be  re- 
quired   to    work    for    their    handout— even 
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moBt  cities  suad  counties  are  deeper- 
Ln  need  of  extra  work  on  streets,  roads. 
.  etc.     It  Is  plain  wrong  to  hand- 
^  niSart  and  to  permit  tiie  recipients 
and  find  other  pastimes  which  lead 
results  seen  last  week.    If  those  per- 
rare  kept  busy  at  least  part  of  the  time, 
have  that  much   less   time   to  find 
pursuits.    Of  course,  those  who  are 
unable  to  work  shoiild  not  be  ez- 
to  work,  but  those  who  are  capable 
should  be  put  to  work  at  Jobs 
city  and  county  needs.     Even  If  the 
and  city  gives  them  a  welfare  hand- 
pays  them,  too,  at  least,  they'd  be 
and  feel  they  had  achieved  some- 
besldes  receiving  a  plain  handout, 
what  shoiild  be  the  penalty  for  the 
Several  thousand  were  arrested. 
Is  doubtful  that  there  are  enough 
to  go  around.    Society  would  cry  out 
♦penalty  Is  too  severe,  but  how  do  you 
^th  such  a  state  of  anarchy  without 

with  the  offenders  harshly? 
next  few  weeks  will  be  Important  as 
must  face  the  great  problem  of 
out  penalties  for  the  hundreds  who 
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handl  og 
are  ai  rested. 

To  deal  with  It  as  lightly  as  some  will 
expec  would  certainly  invite  more  of  the 
same,  and  no  one  would  be  safe  on  the  street 
or  to  lave  stores  near  such  areas. 

It  s  tiould  be  mentioned  that  help  will  be 
neede  I  to  educate  and  guide  these  youths 
In  thi  right  direction  in  the  future.  If  the 
Job  C  MPS  can  do  the  Job.  more  power  to  it, 
but  m  far  it  has  only  produced  high-salaried 
admii  IstratoiB  and  excessive  costs  for  the 
prognm.  Why  not  utilize  city  schools  and 
condv  Bt  more  Intensive  night  schools  to  re- 
duce ;he  tremendous  cost  of  administering 
and  t  le  very  great  problem  of  maintaining 
dlsdp  ine  In  the  Job  Corps?  Also  attention 
must  certainly  be  given  to  the  morality  of 
sterlll  dng  mothers  who  keep  producing  ille- 
gltlzni  te  children  and  potential  criminals 
and  v^u^ds  of  society. — S..TM. 


Grant-in-Aid  Programs  Unmanafe- 
«ble:  Tax  Sharing  Needed 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

llON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 


or   TENNZUSEE 


'  'BE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25. 1965 


Rj  shard 
IS  ;4 


BROCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 

F.  Janssen  in  the  November 

.  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 

p^ts  up  many  of  the  problems  and 

of  the  plan  to  divert  part  of 

Federal  tax  take  to  the  States. 


Mr 
by 
17. 
nal 
adva4tages 


pr(  sent 


significant    point    Mr.    Janssen 
Is  the  growing  unmanageability 
grant-in-aid  programs.    I  feel 
ny  tax  sharing  for  education  bill 
uccessfully  avoid  many   of  these 
increfsing  problems. 

Th(   article  follows: 
SHAUrc 


Reventtes:  A  Plan  To  Divert  Paht 

^EDEXAi,    Tax    Take    to    States    Hits 

Snaps — White    House    Asks    No-Sthings 

but  Some  Officials  Pavoh  Earmarked 

-Legal  Questions  Ake  Raised 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

— ^Determined   effCH^   of  the 

administration's     top     economic 

to  wrap  up  a  multibillion-dollar 

of  unfettered  aid  for  the  States  are 

running  into  strong  internal  opposition. 

Treasury  is  expected  to  oppose  the 
idea  at  such  a  diversion  of  Federal 


Waj  rington.- 


revenues,  even  questioning  Its  legality. 
Many  officials  of  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department,  Labor  Department,  and 
other  agencies  that  run  specialized  Federal 
aid  programs  are  challenging  the  proposal  in 
Its  original  no-strings  form,  arguing  the 
States  couldn't  be  counted  on  to  use  general 
aid  money  in  the  right  way. 

What's  more,  early  reaction  filtering  In 
from  outside  the  administration  is  largely 
critical.  Soundings  among  legislators  indi- 
cate resistance  to  any  big  giveaway  of  con- 
gressional purse  string  power,  plus  fear  the 
States  wouldn't  use  the  money  for  the  best 
purposes.  Special  interest  groups.  Includ- 
ing the  APL-CIO,  are  voicing  apprehension 
on  like  grounds. 

The  certain  upshot:  Even  before  the  un- 
precedented package  gets  to  Congress,  it  will 
show  signs  of  considerable  manhandling 
within  the  bureaucracy,  and  some  substan- 
tial strings  will  have  been  attached.  Very 
fKMsibly,  the  extra  funds  for  the  States  may 
be  earmarked  for  such  broad  purposes  as 
education,  recreation,  and  welfare. 
action  mat  be  delayed 

The  timetable  for  action  also  may  be 
slowed  down.  While  the  administration  may 
still  submit  a  revenue-sharing  proposal  to 
C!ongress  early  next  year,  the  suggested  effec- 
tive date  might  be  no  sooner  than  mid- 1966. 
And  congressional  contention  might  well  put 
the  date  off  until  mid-1967. 

The  basic  idea  espoused  by  Walter  Heller, 
who's  Just  bowed  out  as  chief  economic  ad- 
viser to  President  Johnson,  is  that  hard- 
pressed  State  governments  should  share  di- 
rectly and  automatically  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's rising  tax  collections.  In  Its 
piu-est  form,  the  idea  is  simply  to  divert  cash 
to  States  before  it  ever  reaches  the  Treasury 
and  let  them  use  it  any  way  they  like. 

This  would  be  a  drastic  change  from  the 
usual  Federal  aid  programs  In  which  grants 
are  rigidly  earmarked  for  such  special  func- 
tions as  subsidizing  school  lunches  or  acquir- 
ing a  specific  patch  of  woods  for  parkland. 
So  drastic  a  change,  in  fact,  that  to  adminis- 
trators of  many  existing  aid  programs  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  waste  of  fimds  they  would 
much  prefer  to  spend  through  their  own 
programs  on  what  they  see  as  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

While  philosophic  Issues  and  technical  de- 
tails alike  remain  to  be  thrashed  out  in 
heated  administration  huddles,  the  broad 
outlines  have  been  drawn  by  one  of  the 
President's  Great  Society  task  forces.  The 
report  of  the  group  headed  by  Joseph  Pech- 
man,  Brookings  Institution  tax  specialist.  Is 
still  confidential,  but  it's  expected  to  prove 
the  most  important,  most  controversial  docu- 
ment to  emerge  from  any  of  the  study  units. 
The  report  has  gone  to  the  White  House  and 
the  first  staff  conclave  to  review  it  was  held 
this  weekend. 

ONE  percent  of  TAX  BASE 

The  essence  of  the  plan  is  to  siphon  off  a 
fixed  proportion  of  Federal  revenues  each 
year.  One  way  under  consideration  is  to  take 
1  percent  of  the  tax  base,  which  Is  taxable 
personal  Income  after  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions. The  projected  $250  billion  base  for 
1965.  for  instance,  would  mean  a  $2.5  billion 
boon  to  the  States.  As  the  economy  grows, 
the  States'  slice  would  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. By  1970,  its  estimated,  the  base  could 
be  $340  billion  and  the  States'  share  $3  4 
bUlion. 

(The  money  would  go  Into  a  special  trust 
fund:  neither  the  Inflow  nor  outflow  would 
show  up  in  the  Government's  regular  budget. 
This  would  enhance  the  idea  that  the  money 
is  not  tainted  Federal  aid  but  is  the  rightfxil 
property  of  the  States  themselves.) 

How  to  parcel  out  the  sum  among  the 
States  is  sure  to  be  the  subject  of  much  pull- 
ing and  tugging  In  Congress.  But  the  pres- 
ent thinking  Is  that  two- thirds  of  each  year's 
lump  sum  will  be  spread  through  all  the 
States  on  a  straight  per  capita  basis.    Thus 


a  State  with  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  popuia- 
tion  would  receive  5  percent  of  this  chunk  of 
aid. 

To  avert  objections  that  too  much  aid 
would  go  to  rich  States  that  don't  need  it,  the 
planners  propose  distributing  the  other  one. 
third  among  about  a  dozen  poor  States,  pre- 
Bumably  concentrated  in  the  South,  in  addl- 
tion  to  their  regular  share. 

WARN    OF    bitter    FIGHTS  « 

While  the  plan  Is  designed  to  skirt  some 
objections,  officials  find  it  Is  arousing  many 
others.  Already  some  State  or  local  leaden 
are  warning  of  bitter  fights  over  how  to  spend 
the  aid  money,  with  many  citizens  eager  for 
State  help  to  parochial  schools  and  othen 
Just  as  ardently  opposing  it.  The  prospect 
of  Federal  tax  dollars  going  even  for  general 
State  aid  to  public  schools  could  prompt 
considerable  congressional  balking. 

Unless  some  curbs  are  built  Into  the  law. 
it  would  "violate  the  principle  that  Congress 
control  both  the  raising  and  spending  of  rev. 
enue."  one  authority  worries.  Among  law- 
makers, some  also  fear  much  of  the  money 
could  be  spent  in  the  South  for  segregated 
facilities  or  used  the  "wrong  way"  by  rural- 
dominated  State  legislatures.  There's  some 
sentiment  among  city  Congressmen  to  hold 
off  until  reapportionment  gives  a  stronger 
voice  In  State  legislatures  to  urban  areas. 
And  while  generally  pleased  by  the  revenue- 
sharing  idea,  many  county  officials  are  leery 
that  much  of  the  money  will  "stay  at  the 
State  level,"  one  says,  and  want  "some  sort 
of  string  attached  so  that  the  money  will 
trickle  down  to  our  level,  too." 

If  the  plan  does  clear  Congress.  It  would 
soon  prove  almost  sacrosanct,  some  warn, 
reasoning  that  States  covildnt  even  get  sal- 
aries without  asaxursuxce  that  the  Federal 
funds  will  be  forthcoming.  This  would  be 
reason  enough  to  go  slow;  supporters  of  the 
plan  don't  hope  to  put  it  Into  effect  until 
the  fiscal  year  starting  in  mld-ig66.  And 
even  that  goal  may  be  over  optimistic.  The 
basic  chances  of  congressional  approval  are 
enhanced,  though,  it's  believed,  by  Demo- 
cratic capture  of  several  ImpKirtant  legisla- 
tures in  this  month's  elections;  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  can  be  sure  more 
of  the  money  will  go  to  State  houses  ruled 
by  the  same  party. 

WHT   CSmCS    WORST 

So  far.  most  of  the  infighting  against  rev- 
enue sharing  is  by  administration  men  who 
would  rather  see  bigger  appropriations  for 
their  own  aid  programs — ^mass  transit,  can- 
cer research  or  whatever;  "some  of  those  guys 
are  worried  that  their  own  budgets  will  go  up 
only  5  percent  Instead  of  10  percent,"  grum- 
bles one  supporter  of  the  aid  plan.  And  at 
least  one  Cabinet  officer.  Its  known.  Is  pri- 
vately arguing  that  fresh  doses  of  Federal  aid 
would  make  States  more  dependent  on  Wash- 
ington rather  than  stronger  and  more  inde- 
pendent, as  sharing  advocates  contend. 

The  Idea's  backers  believe  the  overriding 
argument  In  favor  is  the  one  expressed  by 
President  Johnson  In  a  preelection  state- 
ment. "At  the  State  and  local  level,  we  see 
responsibilities  rising  faster  than  revenue," 
the  President  said,  "while  at  the  Federal 
level  an  average  annual  revenue  grdWth  of 
some  $6  billion  provides  a  comfortable  margin 
for  Federal  tax  reduction.  Federal  programs, 
and  more  generous  help  to  State  and  local 
units." 

If  the  Government  runs  much  of  a  budget 
surplus  before  the  U.S.  economy  Is  perform- 
ing up  to  full  potential,  officials  fear,  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  stunted  by  the  process 
of  pulling  more  dollars  out  of  private  hands 
than  are  put  back.  But  Incb'me  tax  reduction 
Is  "too  ciunbersome"  to  seek  from  Congress 
each  time  an  luiwelcome  surplus  looms,  offi- 
cials argue.  And  with  defense  spending  level- 
ing off  or  sagging,  the  Government  can  hardly 
boost  its  own  spending  as  fast  as  its  revenues 
rise,  they  reason. 
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BIO   GROWTH   AREA 

.-Let's  face  it.  the  big  growtti  area  In  toe 
whflle  economy  Is  spending  by  State  and  local 
•''^Itn^n^'  savs  one  administration  stra- 
SS^ho^ndTSe^deral  aid  idea  an  ideal 
ffldle  ground"  between  the  other  opUons. 
Sm  abo^  ro  billion  a  year  now,  spending 
JTstate  and  local  governments  wUl  have 
.Lnted  to  around  $120  bllUon  annually  by 

S  a  priv^  authority  predicts.  But  the 
pedtf al  budget  will  have  shuffled  up  from  the 
rjrrent  $97  billion  annual  rate  to  only  a  $110 
SSon  to  $115   billion   range   by  then,  he 

^e^experience  of  recent  years  Indicates  the 
«Sic  favors  more  services  at  the  local  level 
Kr  than  from  Washington,  officials  say. 
Se  Federal  roster  of  2.5  million  civilian  em- 
n^vMs  is  actually  a  bit  under  the  2.6  mUUon 
TimX%  noJ.  while  the  payrolls  of  State 
Mid  10^  units  have  bounded  from  a  little 
over  4  million  then  to  nearly  8  milUon  now. 
^t.  barring  new  Federal  aid,  local  govern- 
ments probably  can't  meet  burgeoning  public 
SSand  for  niore  and  better  schools,  police 
SrSectlon.    and    the    Uke    without    severe 
strains,  planners  worry.    Despite  many  new 
iM  higher  taxes,  localities  have  had  to  in- 
crease their  debt  vastly  to  meet  their  spend- 
ina  budgets,  bringing   obligations  of   local 
uSts  alone  up  to  around  $63  biUlon  last  year 
from  under  $19  billion  in  1950. 

Partisans  of  revenue  sharing  concede  tnat 
Boel  could  also  be  approached  by  parceling 
out  more  Federal  receipts  in  the  usual  way 
through  specific  grants  to  States  and  citlM. 
But  this  would  have  serious  drawbacks,  tne 
Heller  camp  believes.  Such  grants  ah-eady 
have  leaped  to  about  $10.8  blUlon  this  ye^ 
from  $3.1  billion  a  decade  ago.  and  much 
more  growth  In  such  programs  would  make 
local  governments  even  more  dependent  on 
Washington  for  day-to-day  guidance,  they 
worry.  ___ 

PROBLEM    or    MANAGEABnJTT 

One  very  practical  reason  for  more  free- 
wheeling Federal  aid.  a  supporter  wys  is 
that  present  grant  programs  ""e  beginning 
to  exceed  the  level  of  manageability.  Tne 
last  Congress  added  from  10  to  30  new  ones, 
he  estimates,  depending  on  how  narrowly  one 
defines  a  separate  program.  The  latest  Fed- 
eral budget  lists  about  85  local-aid  grant 
■ctlvlUes  varying  from  $400,000  for  drainage 
of  coal  mines  to  $2.8  bUllon  for  general  re- 
Uef  or  "public  assistance."  As  the  granu 
proliferate,  agencies  are  Increasingly  encoun- 
tering overlaps. 

The  detailed  Federal  rules  for  operating 
such  programs  are  arousing  mlsglvlnp  at 
State  and  local  levels,  too.  This  month  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  warned  of  "points  of  friction  in 
Federal-State  relations  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance."  The  Conunls- 
Blon.  a  bipartisan  body  which  Includes  Cabi- 
net officers.  Congressmen,  and  local  offlcla^. 
said  Federal  controls  over  use  of  grant  funos 
should  be  "kept  to  a  minimum;-  it  com- 
plained that  under  present  law.  for  ^}^^' 
the  U.S  relief  grants  cant  be  used  to  aid 
otherwise  eligible  persons  who  are  patients 
In  mental  or  tubercular  hospitals. 


The  death  of  Clakknc*  Broww  cornea  as 
a  loss  not  cmly  to  the  Congress  but  to  the 
entire  Nation.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  this  departed  coUeagw 
served  the  cause  of  good  government 
He  did  so  with  his  wisdom,  his  states- 
manship, his  leadership,  and  his  dedica- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
man  who  has  done  more  during  a  similar 
period  of  time. 

Clarence  Browh  was  always  found  in 
the  front  ranks  when  battlelines  were 
drawn  that  involved  prudence,  economy, 
freedom,  and  commonsense  in  the  op- 
eration of  ovir  Government.    He  was  a 
partisan,  but  he  always  put  the  welfare 
of  the  country  first.    He  never  wavered, 
never    faltered,    never    retreated.    He 
seemed  to  rise  above  the  hysteria  and 
emotionalism  which  often  clouds  the  is- 
sues that  arise  here.    With  calm  Judg- 
ment and  decorum  he  plodded  along,  al- 
ways adhering  to  those  basic  principles 
which  are  fundamental. 

To  the  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


Adlai  Steveiuon'i  Legacy— A  Tribute  by 
Stanley  G.  Karton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHTJSETia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1955 


The  Late  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23.  1965 
Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  valuable  Members  of  this 
body  has  been  stricken  from  the  rolls. 


Mr.  BOLAND,    Mr.  Speaker.  Stanley 
G.  Karson  Is  a  native  son  of  Massachu- 
setts.   His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Karson  of  Sheffield,  Mass..  have  long 
been  wedded  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  both  have  been 
ardent   workers   in    its   behalf.     They 
passed  on  to  their  son  their  enthusiasm 
and  dedication  to  the  causes  m  which 
they  deeply  believed.    Stanley,  inherited 
too  their  devotion  to  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party.     During  the 
campaigns  of  1952  and  1956,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Stevenson  campaign  or- 
ganization.    Presently,  he  is  assistant 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Life  Insur- 
ance in  Washington.  . 
Stanley  Karson's   closeness  to  Adlai 
Stevenson  gave  him  the  privileged  op- 
portunity    of     knowing     Ambassador 
Stevenson  intimately.   He  recorded  some 
of  his  observations  in  a  fine  letter  to  the 
Berkshire  Eagle,  of  Pittsfleld.  Mass.,  on 
July  24, 1965.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous   consent    I    include    his    tribute. 
"Adlai     Stevenson's    Legacy"     in     the 
Record  : 

Adlai  Stkvknson's  L«gact 
The  words  have  all  been  vsrrltten— almost 
all.     But.   here  are  a   few   more   for  Adlai 
Stevenson,  from  one  who  knew  him  less  in- 
timately than  some,  but  more  than  most. 

I  am  one  of  the  millions  whose  life  has 
been  made  more  meaningful  through  his 
nobility  and  humanity.  Tears  ago  we  were 
dubbed,  much  to  his  amusement,  the  "Stev- 
enson cult."  He  knew  we  were  there  and  I 
like  to  think  this  knowledge  sustained  him 
in  many  trials.  We  were  Indeed  there — 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

I  was  luckier  than  most,  I  guess,  because 
I  was  able  to  work  with  and  for  him  during 


three  national  campaigns.  From  the  moment 
he  came,  uninvited  though  greatly  wrtoomed. 
to  a  small  party  for  Young  Democratic  leaders 
I  gave  In  Washington  In  March  of  l»6a.  I 
became  a  Stevenson  disciple.  Through  the 
Incredible  draft  movement  at  the  Chicago 
convention  a  few  months  later,  I  foUowed 
blm  in  the  most  inspiring  presidential 
cami>aign  of  our  time. 

When  he  conceded,  with  such  infinite  grace, 
to  the  general  and  to  the  hour  that  night  in 
Springfield,  I  was  there,  weeping.  I  shouted, 
voicing  the  hopes  of  mUUons,  "Next  time. 
Governor" — and  he  grimaced. 

But  the  next  time  came.  Serving  on  his 
campaign  staff  a  full  year  In  1966,  I  remem- 
ber how  It  was  said  he  wasn't  quite  the  same, 
mainly  because  he  had  taken  to  heart  the 
criticism  of  1952  that  he  had  neglected  and 
aUenated  the  party  professionals.  If  his 
strategy  was  wrong  (even  though  dlcUted  by 
experts) ,  his  pursuit  of  reason  continued  un- 
abated throughout  that  frustrating  year.  On 
election  night  that  November  I  drove  home 
slowly  from  his  heaquarters,  not  crying  now, 
only  a  UtUe  bitter  at  the  fate  which  pitted 
him  once  more  against  a  legend. 

Our  numbers  dwindled  the  next  4  years, 
through  the  disenchantment  of  a  double  de- 
feat.   But  many  of  us  began  to  prepare  for 

I960 and  this  In  spite  of  his  stand  that  he 

could  not  fight  for  a  third  nomination  from 
a  party  he  had  led  tvsrice  to  defeat.  With 
pitifully  little  time  and  planning  and  money, 
we  went  to  Los  Angeles  in  July,  knowing  we 
had  only  one  real  weapon  and  hope — the 
magic  of  Adlai  Stevenson  himself.  That 
magic  proved  Its  power,  if  only  for  a  few 
wonderful  hours  there,  but  it  could  not  over- 
come the  months  and  years  of  work  for  the 
convention  nominee. 

A  month  later,  during  a  period  he  was  be- 
ing constantly  touted  for  Secretary  of  State, 
we  were  driving  alone  for  over  an  hoin-  from 
an  Ohio  airport  Into  town,  and  I  said,  "Gov- 
ernor, you  know  you're  a  unique  force  in 
American  poUtics.  I  dont  wish  to  sound 
overly  dramatic,  but  you  are  to  miUions  the 
conscience  of  America.  Dont  you  think  that 
as  a  private  citizen,  outside  the  Oovernment, 
free  to  speak  out  when  necessary,  you  would 
be  more  effective  than  as  the  captive  voice  of 
any  administration?" 

He  reirtled  slowly,  "But,  Stan,  how  long  can 
I  be  a  conscience?" 

HUtory's  final  Judgment  on  this  point  may 
never  come,  but  his  overriding  sense  of  duty 
took  him  to  the  United  Nations  6  months 
later.  Here,  the  world  lUtened  to  him  with 
unvisual  respect  and  sympathy,  and  in  the 
process,  America  did  not  seem  tjulte  so  unctu- 
ous to  the  small  nor  quite  so  menacing  to 
the  large.  • 

Now,  that  he  is  gone,  even  those  who  de- 
rided him  in  his  own  land  are  mourning. 
How  strange  that  is,  because  he  was  never 
able  to  appear  real  to  them  whUe  alive.  All 
the  cynics,  in  and  out  of  poUtics,  never  un- 
derstood this  man.  so  they  never  trusted  him. 
They  operate  within  a  totally  different 
framework  of  life  and  society.  In  which  the 
byword  is  power  and  the  end  always  success. 
Sadly  unable  to  comprehend,  they  saw  in  his 
deep  humiUty  a  politicians  pose,  in  his  can- 
did rationality  a  weak  Indeclslveness.  in  his 
rare  integrity  as  unforgivable  naivete. 

But  the  l^on  that  loved  him  understood. 
And.  now  that  he  is  gone,  the  fog  seems 
to  roU  in  more  thickly,  the  wind  chills  more 
quickly,  and  the  road  seems  longer  and  hard- 
er to  travel. 

Of  aU  the  memories  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  the 
one  I  shall  never  quite  forget  Is  UtUe  re- 
membered by  the  world.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  a  grueling  1952  campaign  trail,  cUm»*«? 
by  a  familiar  whisUe-stop  train  ride  through 
Ohio.  Indiana,  ending  back  home  lnf"^»«- 
The  last  stop  before  Chicago.  W***.^**'^^ 
night  before  election,  was  the  greyJ^^*!^ 
city  of  Gary.  To  the  crowd  ooDeeted  at  the 
rear  of  the  train,  he  seemed  confident,  but  to 
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fhoM  of  us  who  had  been  with  him  he  was 
waary  and  quite  prq>ared  for  the  wont. 
Tta.  Bhlng  hU  prepared  talk,  he  looked  out 
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over  1  He  crowd  and  the  country  and  spoke  of 
thla  cutumn  of  hope  and  travail.  We  can 
look  1  ack.  be  said,  and  be  inroud  of  what  we 
have  nld  and  done.  Whatever  may  be  In 
store  DOW,  we  have  no  regrets  tor  we  know 
what  we  have  done  Is  right.  And,  he  said, 
that  :  B  the  Important  thing,  after  all. 
Thit,  tor  me.  Is  Adial  Stevenson's  legacy. 
Stanlzy  G.  Karson. 


States  Need  Aid  WHhoat  Federal 
Restrictioiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

llON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TBf  msszx 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

M] .  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Janu- 
ary J  8,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Reixxrter  con- 
tidnqd  an  excellent  article  on  the  revenue 
plan  by  Alan  L.  Otten  and 
iB.Selb. 
ey  deeoibe  the  history  of  the  tax 
aharlig  plan  and  I  think  their  analysis 
desei  768  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress: 
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the    Federal    Government's    programs 

grown  In  size  and  Importance,  so  has 

imeaalnesB     over     the     Increasing 

of  power  In  Washington.    The 

advanced  In  President  Johnson's 

of  the  Union  message,  by  Increasing 

Involvement  In  a  wide  range  of  na- 

problems,  run  the  risk  of  aggravating 

old  problem — the  relationship  be- 

Waahlngton  and  the  State  and  local 

To  counterbalance  the  trend 

greater  PMeral  Intervention,  a  plan 

the  role  of  the  States  by  turn- 

1  ack  to  them  a  smaU  portion  of  U.S. 

tax   receipts   was   suggested   last 

by  Walter  HeUer,  then  chairman  of 

President's      Council      of      Economic 
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Alan  L.  Otten  and  Charles  B.  Selb) 


plan  was  the  object  of  detailed  study 
>resldentlal  task  force  headed  by  Joseph 
,  a  Brookings  Institution  economist, 
aak  force  report  b&a  never  been  made 
,  but  Its  general  outlines  have  become 
aiown.    Each  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
would  set  aside  In  a  special  trust  fund 
a|nount  equal  to  1  percent  of  all  per- 
Income  subject  to  tax.    For  example,  In 
1966  this  Income  will  be  about  $250 
blllldn.  so  the  fund  would  start  with  about 
billion,   or   approximately   one -quarter 
I  mount  Washington  now  grants  through 
c  programs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
Thls  amount,  of  course,  would  In- 
as  taxable  InctMne  rises.    The  money 
be  distributed  automatically  to  the 
generally  In  proportion   to  popula- 
t>ut  with  some  adjustments  to  the  needs 
Individual  States.     Each  State  could 
the  money  as  It  pleased,  except  for 
or   two   general   prohibitions,   such   as 
against  outlays  for  highways  or  public 
The  radical  pftft  of  the  Heller- 
proposal  Is  this  relative  freedom 
Federal  controls. 

the  past  decade.  Federal  aid  has  mcMre 
tripled,  from  $3.1  bllUon  in  fiscal  1»S6 
$10.5  billion  this  fiscal  year,  or  about 
percent  of  State  and  local  general  reve- 
These  grants  now  issue  from  a  doeen 
dUTet'eiit  Federal  agencies  tinder  nearly  70 
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programs,  ranging  fn»n  help  for  airports  and 
low-oost  >i/»ndT<g  to  educational  television 
and  control  of  venereal  disease.  Most  of 
them 'go  to  the  States,  a  few  directly  to 
cities  or  counties.  Some  require  no  State 
or  local  matching  funds,  other  anywhere 
from  10  to  75  percent.  Some  go  on  a  straight 
population  basis,  others  under  a  needs  for- 
miUa,  and  most  under  a  combination  of  all 
three.  The  Heller-Pechman  plan  Is  above 
all  an  attempt  to  help  States  and  local  com- 
munities without  expanding  Federal  powers 
and  responsibilities.  Washington  has  never 
before  seriously  considered  such  a  solution. 
To  be  sure,  some  Federal  moneys  were 
turned  back  to  the  States  with  no  strings 
attached  In  1836.  Sales  of  public  land  were 
running  at  a  high  clip,  a  business  boom 
had  customs  receipts  soaring,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  covering  all  its  needs 
and  had  paid  off  its  debts.  The  Jacksonians 
accordingly  voted .^  distribute  a  $37  mil- 
lion surplus  in  fotir  installments  to  the 
States.  Three  had  been  made  when  the  panic 
of    1837   wiped   out   the   remaining    surplus. 

THE    TASK    FORCE    LEAK 

In  recent  years  the  problem  has  come  un- 
der study  both  in  and  out  of  Washington. 
TTie  Elsenhower  administration  offered  to 
yield  some  tax  revenues  to  the  States  if  they 
would  take  over  some  spending  programs, 
but  Congress  balked  at  giving  up  the  taxes 
and  the  States  rebelled  at  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  the  spending.  Heller,  who  had 
learned  at  first  hand  of  State  problems  as  a 
fiscal  adviser  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrviUe  Freeman  when  Freeman  was  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  began  casting  arotmd  for  some 
new  approcu:h  soon  after  becoming  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
1961.  Gradually,  he  and  some  of  his  econ- 
omist friends  came  to  favor  the  no-strings 
grants. 

The  plan  seemed  an  effective  compromise 
between  the  advocates  of  more  Government 
spending  and  those  who  want  stronger 
States.  Or  looking  at  it  frc»n  the  other  end, 
it  was  likely  to  offend  the  plannlng-mlnded 
less  than  tax  cuts  and  the  States'  righters 
less  than  new  direct  ajid  tightly  controlled 
Federal  grants.  The  Pechman  task  force  left 
Its  organizational  meeting  with  President 
Johnson  \inder  orders  to  study  all  possible 
ways  of  helping  the  States  and  cities  but 
with  the  clear  impression  that  the  President 
was  chiefly  Interested  in  Heller's  plan.  This 
belief  was  strengthened  when  the  platform 
adopted  at  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
August  argued  that  "consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  fiscal  policies 
which  would  provide  revenue  sources  to 
hard-pressed  State  and  local  governments." 
During  the  campaign.  Barry  Goldwater 
called  for  a  p<H^ion  of  Federal  taxes  to  be 
turned  over  each  year  without  restriction  to 
the  States  and  cities,  but  he  was  merely 
reaffirming  a  long-standing  conservative  pro- 
posal that  the  various  Federal  aid  programs 
be  r^laced  by  a  single  grant.  whUe  Heller 
wanted  the  no-string  grant  to  be  in  addition 
to  existing  programs.  In  the  final  days  of 
the  campaign ,  the  White  House  issued  a  posi- 
tion paper  that  promised  "intensive  study 
•  •  •  to  methods  of  channeling  Federal  rev- 
enue to  States  and  localities  which  will  rein- 
force their  independence  while  enlarglog 
their  capacity  to  serve  their  citizens."  This 
was  commonly  into-preted  as  a  Johnson  en- 
dcHTsement  of  the  Heller  plan,  and  at  that 
point  some  proponent  of  the  plan  leaked  the 
outline  of  the  task-fcn-ce  recommendations 
to  the  New  York  Times,  along  with  the  in- 
fer«ice  that  the  President  had  subscribed 
to  them. 

The  tactic  boomeranged.  The  President, 
increasingly  sensitive  about  news  leaks  that 
he  does  not  himself  generate,  was  annoyed. 
<:H>P(^«i^ts  in  and  out  ot  the  administration, 
who  had  been  wondertog  JVBt  how  seriously 
to  take  the  plan,  decided  to  take  it  very 
seriously  and  Jumped  into  action  with  a 
variety   ot   objections.     The   ensuing    con- 


troversy ended  when  the  President,  at  a  mid. 
December  background  session  for  newsmen, 
declared  that  premature  disclosure  of  the 
task-force  recommendations  had  geneiated 
such  opposition  that  he  had  decided  to  put 
the  plan  aside  at  least  for  a  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  plan  will  continue 
to  have  the  support  of  a  small  band  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  academicians,  chiefly 
undoctrinalre  liberals,  and,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  conference  of  State  Governors. 
Their  argument  is  simple:  the  entire  Ped- 
eral-State-local  system  is  being  tlireatened 
by  the  inability  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  their  skyrocketing  financial 
obligations.  Their  general  spending  has 
soared  from  $11  billion  in  1946  to  $64.8  bll- 
lion  in  1963 — ^many  times  the  percentage 
growth  in  Federal  outlays.  The  total  could 
easily  top  $100  billion  by  1970. 

General  revenues  of  the  States  and  local- 
ities, including  Federal  aid,  have  had  a  hard 
time  keeping  up.  Debt  has  risen  from  $15.9 
billion  in  June  1946  to  $87.5  billion  last  June. 
Their  Income,  heavily  dependent  on  local 
property  taxes  and  State  sales  taxes,  doesn't 
rise  as  rapidly  with  economic  growth  as  does 
the  income-tax-oriented  Federal  system. 
Many  State  constitutions  bar  income  taxes; 
one  State  alerady  has  a  5 -percent  sales  tax, 
and  3-  and  4-percent  sales  taxes  are  com- 
mon. Attempts  to  raise  existing  tax  rates 
or  levy  new  taxes  are  politically  risky.  More- 
over, State  and  local  economic  development 
officials  are  pessimistic  about  the  number  of 
new  industries  that  might  be  driven  away 
by  higher  tax  rates. 

Federal  tax  receipts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
rising  by  about  $6  bUlion  a  year.  In  fact. 
some  economists  worry  because  they  are  in- 
creasing so  fast  and  taking  so  much  spend- 
ing money  out  of  circulation  that  they  may 
become  a  fiscal  drag  on  the  economy  and  cut 
off  the  current  boom.  These  economists  sug- 
gest with  Heller  that  some  of  the  Federal 
revenues  be  put  back  into  circulation  by  giv- 
ing them  to  the  States  and  cities. 

OPPOSITION  ARGlTMBfTS 

By  far  the  most  vocal  opponents  of  this 
approach  are  those  who  fear  the  scheme 
would  offer  Congress  a  pretext  to  reject  new 
or  expanded  specific  grant  programs  or  even 
to  cut  back  existing  ones.  Many  of  these 
critics  work  for  such  grant-oriented  de- 
partments as  lAbor,  Commerce,  Agriculture. 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  But 
many  more  are  to  be  found  outside  Gov- 
ernment In  organized  labor,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  health  groups. 

The  Influential  National  Education  As- 
sociation is  fearful  that  the  plan  could  be 
used  as  an  argtiment  against  specific  aid- 
to-education  legislation.  As  an  official  of 
a  leading  welfare  organization  put  it:  "I 
can  see  it  now — we  go  up  to  the  Hill  to 
get  more  money  for  our  programs  and  the 
Congressmen  tell  us,  "Why,  you  dont  need 
that.  Mr.  Heller  is  going  to  take  care  of 
all  that.'  " 

The  intense  hostUity  of  these  groups  re- 
flects, in  part,  their  high  hopes  for  the  new 
Congress.  "This  is  a  defeatist  plan — the 
kind  you  come  up  with  after  you've  tried 
everything  else  and  gotten  nowhere,"  one 
labor  lobbyist  argued.  "Tou  don't  come 
up  with  It  at  a  time  like  this,  when  your 
changes  of  getting  ever3rthlng  you've  al- 
ways wanted  are  better  than  ever." 

Many  administration  officials  continue  to 
tell  these  groupw,  as  they  always  have,  that 
direct  Federal  spending  or  tightly  controlled 
Federal  grants  Is  the  surest  way  of  secur- 
ing their  goals,  lliey  contend  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  too  apt  to  use  the 
money  for  the  wrong  purposes — for  padded 
State  payrolls  instead  of  housing,  for  graft 
and  payoffs.  Instead  of  mental  health,  for 
Industrial  development  projects  in  the  South 
to  lure  plants  from  the  North  Instead  of  for 
education.    Many   areas,    they   charge,   will 
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merely  use   the   Washington  money  to   fl- 
nance  a  cut  in  local  tax  rates. 

"With  the  conservative  nature  at  tne 
Oregon  Legislature."  said  Representative 
S  GREOf,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  "and 
with  the  control  of  the  lower  house  In  the 
hands  of  Republicans  who  have  never  been 
willing  to  invest  wisely  tn  education  •  •  •  I 
would  be  even  less  than  enthusiastic"  about 
turning  money  back  to  the  States  without 
tiKht  Federal  strings.  A  union  leader  was 
Men  blunter:  "The  labor  movement  has 
had  years  of  experience  vrith  State  legisla- 
tures and  we  Just  dont  trust  them.  Prac- 
tically every  bit  of  progress  we've  made  in 
the  last  30  years  we've  made  at  the  Federal 

level " 

Quite  a  few  union  officials  also  fear  that 
without  control,  funds  rettirned  to  States 
and  cities  wouldn't  be  spent  under  the  Fed- 
eral wage,  overtime,  and  fair  employment 
practices  standards  governing  most  grant 
programs.  CivU  rights  groups  fear  that,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  Southern  Governors 
might  use  the  funds  to  finance  segregated 
schools. 

Many  local  officials  wonder  how  much  ol 
the  new  Federal  funds  would  actually  be 
passed  along  to  them  from  the  States.  The 
National  League  of  Cities  (until  recently  the 
American  Municipal  Association),  for  ex- 
ample, representing  officials  of  over  13,000 
communities,  asked  the  President  either  to 
■end  large  chunks  of  the  grant  money 
straight  back  to  the  localities  or  to  earmark 
It  for  State  distribution  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Most  business  associations  tend  to  oppose 
the  plan,  preferring  that  any  revenue  not 
spent  by  Congress  for  essential  Federal  pro- 
grams be  returned  to  individuals  and  com- 
panies m  the  form  of  tax  cuts.  The  Catho- 
lic Chvirch  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion for  still  another  reason.  No  State  now 
makes  general  grants  to  parochial  schools, 
and  most  have  specific  constitutional  bars 
against  such  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chances  of  getting  aid  through  a  Federal 
education  bill  have  been  improving. 

PEOPONENTS'    ANSWERS 

In  the  face  of  such  intense  organized 
opposition,  the  plan's  supporters  are  avoid- 
ing a  public  debate  for  the  time  being. 
Private  talks  with  ihem,  however,  produce 
a  detailed  rebuttaJ  that  runs  along  these 
lines: 

First  of  all,  they  do  not  want  Congress 
to  use  the  plan  as  an  excuse  to  block  spe- 
cific new  grant  programs  for  education,  mass 
transit,  and  the  like,  and  do  not  see  why  it 
should.  There  is  plenty  of  Federal  money 
to  go  around,  they  maintain,  to  permit  $2 
billion  or  so  of  Federal  excise  cuts,  $3  billion 
(X  8o  oi  extra  spending  for  expanding  the 
programs  already  voted  by  Congress,  and 
several  billions  for  new  programs — as  well 
as  for  their  own  plan  for  aiding  State  and 
local  governments.  ^ 

In  any  case,  they  argue,  many  States  and 
cities  are  now  so  financially  pressed  that 
they  will  find  it  hard  to  avail  themselves  of 
new  Federal  grant  programs  that  require 
local  matching  funds.  This  was  a  major 
argument  advanced  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Governor's  conference  In  its 
endorsement  of  the  Heller  plan.  Few  States, 
for  example,  have  given  any  sign  of  voting 
matching  funds  for  the  Job-retraining  pro- 
gram, even  though  this  will  become  a  re- 
quirement on  July  1,  if  Federal  funds  are 
to  continue  to  be  available;  thus  far,  the 
program   has   been  entirely   Federal. 

Moreover,  many  officials  believe  that  the 
traditional  grant  programs  have  Induced 
many  States  and  cities  to  overspend  in  order 
to  qualify  for  extra  Federal  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, they  claim  that  many  States  build 
tinneeded  interstate  highways  because  they 
get  nine  Federal  dollars  for  each  one  of  their 
own.  Or  they  boost  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments higher  than  they  can  afford  becaiise 


they  get  proportionately  more  Federal  dol- 
lars. Poorer  States  in  partlctilar  feel  obliged 
to  put  a  disproportionate  share  of  their  funds 
into  federally  matched  programs  such  as 
highways  and  airports  rather  than  into  such 
unaided  programs  as  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection. 

Backers  of  the  HeUer  plan  believe  that  the 
States  wotild  be  less  Uable  to  waste  the  no- 
strings  aid.  They  argue  that  reapportion- 
ment will  soon  produce  legislatures  better 
prepared  to  take  care  of  urban  and  suburban 
needs,  and  that  even  now  most  legislatures 
are  using  every  cent  they  can  find  for  worthy 
causes  such  as  education  and  mental  health. 

"At  a  meeting  of  Governors  and  local 
officials  a  few  months  ago,  I  asked  what 
they'd  do  if  they  suddenly  got  a  big  chunk 
of  money  to  spend  as  they  wished,"  one 
Washington  advocate  of  the  new  plan  re- 
ported. "Every  one  of  them,  and  there  were 
many  from  the  South,  said  they'd  spend  it 
on  schools— that  this  is  where  the  presswe 

is." 

To  the  objection  that  some  States  might 
use  the  new  Federal  funds  as  a  device  to 
permit  tax  cuts,  the  plan's  backers  reply 
that  spending  pressures  are  Just  too  great. 
At  the  most,  they  predict,  extra  Federal 
money  might  be  used  to  avoid  or  delay  tax 
Increases,  thereby  substituting  dollars  raised 
from  a  progressive  Federal  Income  tax  for 
those  raised  through  regressive  State  and 
local  sales  and  property  taxes. 

Even  the  stanchest  advocates  of  the  Heller 
plan  concede  that  a  few  Southern  States 
might  try  to  use  the  money  for  segregated 
schools  and  other  segregated  facilities.  But 
they  hope  the  new  ClvU  Rights  Act  would 
prevent  this.  They  woxild  also  be  willing 
to  Incorporate  some  special  civil  rights  safe- 
guards and  guarantees  that  the  usual  over- 
time, prevailing  wage,  and  other  labor  stand- 
ards apply  to  any  use  of  the  new  Federal 
funds. 

The  Heller-Pechman  plan,  though  not  a 
part  of  President  Johnson's  program,  will 
at  least  be  discussed  as  Congress  takes  up 
variovis  aspects  of  his  wide-ranging  legis- 
lative proposals.  Perhaps  after  the  special 
Interest  groups  have  had  a  crack  at  getting 
what  they  want  from  the  new  Congress,  after 
more  reapportionment  lias  been  accom- 
plished, and  after  business  groups  see  that 
increasing  Federal  revenues  are  not  going 
into  tax  cuts  but  into  extra  Federal  spending, 
there  will  be  lees  opposition  to  the  plan. 
It  then  may  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  a  fresh 
approach  to  a  basic  problem  of  Amalcan 
politics.  "Do  you  want  to  have  stronger 
States  or  don't  you?"  asks  Heller.  "Frankly, 
I  do.    It's  Just  that  simple." 


massive  detail  of  this  particularly  revolting 
example  of  man's  potential  for  degradation. 
The  very  vagueness  of  the  statistics  on  vic- 
tims for  whose  murder  these  defendants 
were  tried— between  2,500,000  and  4  mU- 
lion — provides  one  arresting  aspect.  So 
great  were  the  numbers  of  those  led  to 
slaughter  and  so  casxial  was  the  concern  d 
those  in  charge  of  the  apparatus  that  books 
were  kept  only  haphazardly.  Better  books 
were  kept  on  the  end  products:  the  pounds 
of  gold  realized  from  dental  fillings,  and  the 
tons  of  fertilizer  from  body  ash. 

As  useful  as  recaUlng  the  results  of  thU 
grim  and  systematic  exercise  in  mass  bru- 
tallzation  is  to  remember  how  it  started — 
\n  a  welter  of  well-fanned  hate. 

Throughout  the  centuries  man's  capacity 
to  hate  has  been  prized  and  used  by  politi- 
cians on  one  scale  or  another — politicians 
who  often  thought  their  purposes  Justified 
the  means;  politicians  who  frequently  did 
not  discover  until  too  late  the  fission-like 
fury  of  the  stuff  they  sought  to  harness  and 
direct.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  could  have 
found  warnings  In  the  fate  of  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  had  they  cared. 

The  lesson  is  useful  here  and  now  because 
hate  has  been  high  In  the  domestic  news — 
on  one  hand  among  the  uniformed  whites 
senselessly  and  viciously  charging  the  Negro 
marchers  at  the  Selma  bridge;  on  the  other 
hand  among  Los  Angeles  Negroes  chanting 
"kin,  kill,  kill"  as  they  ran  wild  In  that  city. 
The  rule  of  law,  instituted  because  of 
man's  distrust  of  himself,  has  always  man- 
aged to  prevail  over  hate  in  the  long  run. 
But  an  Immense  amount  of  agony  could  have 
been  spyared,  and  can  yet  be  spared,  by  lead- 
ers comprehending  the  deadly  nattire  of  this 
ever- lurking  sickness  of  men's  souls. 


The  Most  Deadly  Illness 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ZLLiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
an  editorial  in  the  Thursday,  August  19, 
Chicago  E>aily  News  which  apeaks  for  it- 
self In  a  most  objective,  practical,  and 
philosoi^ical  manner: 

Trx  Most  Deadly  Illness 

The  20-month  trial  of  former  S.S.  officers 
and  men  charged  with  Involvement  In  the 
murder  of  an  unknown  number  of  persons 
In  the  Auschwitz  concentration  camp  ended 
today.  From  this  distance  the  individual 
Judgments  are  almost  immaterial;  of  far 
greater  concern  is  the  picture  redrawn  In 


Tax-Sharing  Bibliocraphy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TDTMESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 196$ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  bibliography  on 
tax  sharing  prepared  by  Marie  Murray, 
an  economic  analyst  of  the  Economics 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  It  lists 
some  of  the  more  Important  articles  deal- 
ing with  tax  sharing — both  pro  and  con. 
It  is  a  valuable  index  to  scholarly  ma- 
terial on  the  subject.  Many  of  these 
articles  I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Ap- 
pendix for  my  colleagues  to  read: 
Tax  Sharing:  A  BRizr  List  or  RErERXWCES, 
1961-65 

A  plan  to  divert  part  of  Federal  tax  take 
to  States  hits  snags.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
November  17, 1964,  page  1. 

Abiko  Nabuo  and  WUllam  H.  Stringer. 
Federal  funds  debated.  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  December  30.  1964.  pages  1,  10. 

Dollars  from  District  of  Columbia.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  Monthly 
Review.     February  1965:   26-29. 

Ecker-Racz.  L.  L.,  and  I.  M.  Labovltz. 
Practical  solutions  to  financial  problems 
created  by  the  multilevel  political  structure. 
Conference  of  the  Universities — National  Bu- 
reau Committee  for  Economic  Research. 
Princeton  University  Press,  1961. 

Governors  look  to  United  States.  Wash- 
ington Post,  March  24,  1965.     Page  A20. 

Heilbroner,  R.  L.  The  share-the-tax- 
revenue  plan.  New  Tork  Times  Magazine. 
December  27. 1964:  8, 30-31, 83. 
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,  Alan  L.,  and  Charles  B.  8eib.    No- 
aid  for  Statee?     The  Reporter,  Jan- 
28.  1966:  33-35. 

favors  giving  the  Statee  share  of 
New  TOTk  Times,  October  28.  1964, 
1. 

rebates  sought  by  States.  Chris- 
Science  Monitor,  January  25,  1965, 
11. 

bid  Johnson  revive  plan  to  give  them 
of  tax.     New  York  Times,  March  23, 

page  1- 

look   to   Heller    plan.     New   York 
,  Bfoy  23, 1966,  page  12F. 
sharing  plan  may  get  review.     New 
Times.  March  24,  1965,  page  18. 

States  is  still  considering  revenue- 
plan.    Washington  Poet,  February  24, 
pagel. 

Governors  urge  Statee  share  in 
revenues.  Washington  Post,  July  13, 
page  A7. 

Richard  C.  Federal-State  reve- 
sharing.  Editorial  Research  Reports. 
December  23,  1964:  943-960. 
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WvBhop. 


Cnnuniafs,  Catholic  War  Veterans 
Oratorical  Giamp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  dominick  v.  daniels 

OF  HXW  JSaSCT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

lAr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
vers  proud  to  learn  this  week  that  a  con- 
stlti  ent  of  mine,  Miss  Gail  Cuminings  of 
314  Second  Street,  Jersey  City,  has 
broight  national  acclaim  to  the  14th 
DIst  tlct  of  New  Jersey. 

li  Iss  Ciunmlngs,  a  June  graduate  of 
St.  >)inlnlck's  Academy  in  Jersey  City 
rece  lUy  won  first  place  In  the  national 
orat  irlcal  finals  conducted  by  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  America  In  New 
Tor:  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
an  ihcoount  of  Miss  Cummings'  victory 
whl<h  was  published  in  the  August  24, 
196J,  edition  erf  the  Jersey  Journal.  I 
wou  d  like  all  Members  to  see  the  type 
of  o  itstanding  young  people  our  district 
is  p  txludncr. 

T  le  article  follows: 
OsnJ  CuicifSNGs:    Catholic  Wab  Veterans' 
OaATOSZCAL  Chabip 
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always  nervous,"  says  Oail  Cummings, 
xer  feats  belle  her  words, 
lime  graduate  of  St.  Dcmlnick's  Acad- 
Gall,  who  lives  at  314  Second  Street, 
y  City,  has  a  distinguished  career  in 
speaking,  climaxed  by  the  first-place 
In  the  OathoUfi  War  Veterans  nation- 
oratorical  ooatest,  held  at  New  YcMrk 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
despite  her  forensic  talents.  Gall  will 
a  public  speaking  career  and  attend 
^Incenf  s  Nursing  School,  New  York  City, 
fall.    St.  Vincent's  has  no  organized 
dub. 


"I've  wanted  to  be  a  nurse  since  I  was 
about  10,"  says  Gall,  18,  who  joined  St. 
Domlnick's  forensic  society  during  her  freeb- 
man  3rear.  One  of  her  teachers,  Sister  Ferrer, 
"really  helped  me  a  lot  and  got  me  Interested 
in  the  league,"  she  says. 

"I  used  to  go  off  in  oomers  by  myself  and 
practice  my  speeches,"  OaU  said,  "and  people 
would  hear  me  talking  to  myself  and  think  I 
was  biiggy."  But  despite  an  occasional  un- 
settling stare,  Gall  feels  it  was  all  worth- 
whUe. 

"I  find  that  I  have  much  more  poise 
in  speaking  Eind  it's  easier  to  get  my  Ideas 
across.  That  will  help  me  no  matter  what 
I  do  later  on  in  life." 

She  attributes  her  success  to  "just  speak- 
ing to  people  naturally  and  saying  what  I 
want  to  say  as  simply  as  possible."  A  large 
part  of  the  credit,  she  said,  goes  to  her 
mother,  "who  encourages  me  in  everything 
I  do." 

Like  many  IS-year-olds.  Gail  is  fond  of 
show  music.  She  also  likes  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Barbara  Streisand.  New  York  Cltsr's 
Greenwich  Village  attracts  her,  and  the  area's 
toy  stores  hold  a  particular  appeal. 

"People  shovild  be  kinder  to  each  other 
and  more  considerate."  is  Gall's  guiding 
philosophy.  This  credo  is  reflected  by  her 
nursing  ambition  and  by  her  sincerity — 
"I  Just  cant  speak  on  a  topic  I  don't  like," 
she  says. 

"Little  kids  are  my  favorite  people  In  the 
world,"  says  Gail,  whose  other  favorites  in- 
clude "the  ocean"  and  long  walks.  She  is 
also  an  avid  reader. 

Curiously,  Gail  is  not  a  good  debater.  "I 
tried  out  for  the  debating  team,  but  I  was 
Just  no  good  at  it,"  she  recalls.  "The  boys 
hooted  me  off  the  team." 


Tax  Sharing  Probed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Monthly  Review  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  in  its  February 
196$  issue  carefully  looks  into  many 
facets  of  the  revenue  sharing  plan.  It 
underlines  the  fact  that  the  financial 
needs  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
grow  more  acute  every  day: 

DoUaASS  Faoia.  ths  Deraicr  of  Columbia 

Before  leaving  the  tumult  of  Washington 
for  the  hurly-burly  of  academic  life.  Prof. 
Walter  Heller  sparked  a  new  tax  debate  by 
proposing  that  the  States  receive  an  auto- 
matic distribution  of  some  Federal  revenues 
every  year.  Under  the  Heller  plan,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  assist  the  State  and 
local  governments,  beset  as  they  are  by  the 
necessity  of  meeting  rapidly  expanding  pub- 
lic needs  out  of  comparatively  restricted  tiUE 
systems,  through  automatic  transfers  of  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  individiial  States. 

The  future  of  the  Heller  proposal  is  cer- 
tainly problematical.  In  view  of  the  possible 
reluctance  of  congressional  and  administra- 
tion leaders  to  relinquish  fiscal  re^mnsibill- 
tles  to  other  Jurisdictions,  and  again  in  view 
of  the  objections  of  administrators  of  present 
programs  to  the  channeling  of  funds  to  other 
uses.  But  whatever  the  fate  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  transfer  of  increased  amounts  of 
Federal  revenues  to  State  and  local  goveni'- 
ments  through  ongoing  programs  seems 
ass\ired. 


The  Federal  grant-in-aid  system,  an  ezlit. 
Ing  system  which  lacks  only  the  automatic 
and  discretionary  features  of  the  Heller  pUa, 
has  already  assumed  a  major  role  in  the 
revenue  structiire  of  State  and  local  gorem. 
menta.  Tliroughout  the  postwar  period,  thii 
type  of  intergovernmental'  expenditure  hat 
been  largely  responsible  for  filling  the  gap 
between  the  needs  and  resoiirces  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  making  possible 
the  g^wth  and  improvement  of  public  sen- 
ices  which  have  been  achieved  In  thoae 
Jurisdictions. 

GROWTH   OF  GRANTS 

In  1963,  State  and  local  governments  were 
able  to  raise  twice  as  much  revenue  from 
their  own  sources  as  they  did  a  decade 
earlier,  but  their  income  from  Federal  granU 
more  than  tripled  during  the  same  period. 
Between  1957  and  1963  alone,  the  income 
from  grants  more  than  doubled.  The  variety 
of  grant  programs  has  also  increased  stead- 
Uy;  by  April  1964,  the  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Aid  to  State  smd  Local  Governments"  listed 
authorizations  for  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  goveriunents  under  115  different 
programs. 

State  revenue  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Increased  from  $3.6  billion  in  1957  to 
$7.8  billion  in  1963,  and  Federal  grants  thus 
rose  from  18  to  23  percent  of  total  general 
revenues  of  State  governments.  The  greatest 
Increase  in  recent  years  has  been  grants  for 
highway  construction  and  related  activities, 
which  more  than  tripled  in  the  1957-63  pe- 
riod. The  interstate  highway  program  ac- 
counted fcH*  much  of  this  growth.  During 
the  same  period,  grants  to  States  for  educa- 
tion  increased  by  more  than  170  percent,  and 
grants  for  State  health  and  welfare  programs 
grew  by  nearly  75  percent. 

State  grants  to  the  various  units  of  local 
government  have  grown  in  line  with  the  reve- 
nue that  State  governments  have  been  able 
to  raise  from  their  own  sources.  State  grants 
to  mimicipalities  traditionally  have  been 
larger  than  the  total  volume  of  Federal 
grants — fortunately  so,  since  the  financial 
resources  available  to  local  governments  are 
less  easily  expandable  than  are  the  financial 
resources  of  State  governments.  For  exam- 
ple, property  taxes  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  tax  revenue  for  local 
governments,  but  any  increase  in  the  revenue 
which  can  be  raised  from  this  source  Is 
strongly  dependent  upon  increases  in  prop- 
erty values.  (Property  tax  revenues  have 
recently  kept  in  step  with  revenues  from 
other  soiurces,  however,  as  a  result  of  In- 
creases In  assessments  and  In  tax  rates  as 
well  as  increases  in  property  values.) 

State  grants  to  local  g^ovemments  in- 
creased from  $7.3  billion  In  1957  to  $11.9  bU- 
lion  in  1963,  in  each  year  amounting  to 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  general  revenue 
of  local  governments.  Most  of  the  Increase 
was  in  grants  for  education  and  health  and 
welfare.  MeanwhUe,  a  small  reverse  flow  <tf 
grant  money  has  shifted  from  local  govern- 
ments to  State  governments,  but  this  has 
accounted  for  only  about  1  percent  of  tbe 
income  of  State  governments. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  increase  in  the  inter- 
governmental flow  of  funds  has  been  es- 
pecially high  in  the  West.  Between  1957 
and  1963,  the  volxune  of  Federal  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  12tb 
District  increased  146  percent.  During  that 
period,  the  oontributioD  of  Federal  grants  to 
tbe  total  general  revenue  of  all  district  gov- 
ernment xinits  Increased  from  13  to  10 
percent. 

Grants  to  State  governments  in  the  dis- 
trict from  the  Federal  Government  increased 
more  than  150  percent  between  1957  and 
1068.  Grants  to  States  for  educatl<mal  pur- 
poses showed  the  greatest  increase,  more 
than  tripling  over  the  period,  but  highway 
and  health  and  welfare  programs  grew  al- 
most as  rapidly.    In  each  specific  case,  Fed- 
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eral  grants  grew  by  more  than  State  direct 

"B^venue^from  the  Federal  Government 
financed  more  than  40  percent  of  the  direct 
iSuure  of  12th  District  Stotes  in  1968. 
compared  with  slightly  over  30  percent 
in  1957  Highway  grants  showed  the  great- 
i«t  Droportlonate  increase,  but  the  growing 
toiportance  of  grants  for  financing  Sta*» 
^tpenditures  for  education  and  welfare  and 
health  was  also  apparent. 

V?HT    GKANTS7 


Generally  speaking,  the  Federal  system  of 
erants-in-ald  contains  a  variety  of  specific 
Grants  geared  to  specific  programs,  but  with 
gome  differences  In  operational  detaU.     Al- 
though a  few  Federal  grant  programs  allow 
administrative  discretion  to  determine  the  al- 
location of  funds,  most  of  the  authorizations 
for  such  programs  enumerate  detailed  con- 
ditions for  fund  allocation.    A  given  grant 
program  usually  contains  two  provisions  to 
determine  the  share  of  funds  each  State  wiU 
receive:  one  provision  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  the  appropriations  for  the  program 
will  be  apportioned  among  the  grantees  as  an 
offering  of  Federal  aid,  and  another  provision 
regarding  the  funds  to  be  raised  by  each 
grantee  for  its  share  of  the  project.    The  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  grants  is  thus  a  function 
or  the  program  needs,  the  financial  needs,  and 
the  fiscal  capacities  of  eligible  recipient  gov- 
ernments.    In  addition,  the  willingness  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  Increase  reve- 
nues m  order  to  obtain  matching  funds  Is 
also  a  significant  factor. 

Basically,  grant  programs  are  undertaken 
as  a  means  of  redistributing  fiscal  resources 
in  order  to  Induce  recipient  governments  to 
undertake  programs  deemed  socially  desir- 
able by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
However,  grants-in-aid  are  also  a  means  of 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  fiscal  needs 
and  the  fiscal  resources  of  State  and  local 
units  of  government.  The  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing powers  of  local  governments  are  lim- 
ited by  a  myriad  of  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory restrictions;  local  governments,  deriv- 
ing their  fiscal  powers  from  the  State,  are 
generally  dependent  upon  property  taxes  as 
their  major  source  of  tax  revenue.  State 
governments,  although  possessing  much  more 
extensive  tax  resoiurces  than  local  govern- 
ments, are  still  somewhat  more  restricted 
than  the  Federal  Government  In  their  ability 
to  raise  funds.  In  principle,  then,  grants-in- 
aid  permit  the  collection  of  revenue  from 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  tax  base,  and 
the  execution  of  governmental  activities  at 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  level. 

Intergovejrnmental  expenditure  affects  both 
the  level  and  the  direction  of  State  and  local 
govermnent  spending.  Federal  aid  usually 
calls  forth  more  expenditure  than  the 
amount  of  the  additional  revenue  It  provides, 
because  matching  requirements  genw^Uy 
oblige  State  and  local  recipients  to  provide  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  money  to  finance 
any  given  project.  Grants  also  affect  the 
direction  of  State  and  local  government 
spending,  since  all  Federal  grants  and  most 
State  grants  are  authorized  for  specific  uses 
in  specific  programs. 

The  Intergovernmental  fiow  of  funds  In- 
cludes more  than  Just  grants-in-aid  in  the 
strict  sense  of  "gifts"  (conditional  or  uncon- 
ditional) from  one  governmental  unit  to  an- 
other. Revenue  sharing  is  another  possi- 
bility; for  example.  States  in  which  national 
forests  are  located  receive  25  percent  of  the 
revenues  from  the  operation  of  those  forests 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest 
Service.  In  addition,  loans,  advances,  and 
technical  assistance  provide  other  types  of 
Intergovernmental  aid. 

rOR   WHAT   PURPOSE? 

In  fiscal  1963.  39  percent  of  total  Federal 
aid  to  State  governments  consisted  of  high- 
way grants.  Another  35  percent  of  total  Fed- 
eral aid  went  for  public  welfare,  and  yet  an-  ' 


other  15  percent  for  education.  Other  im- 
portant uses  of  grants  were  employnaent  se- 
curity adminlstraUon,  health  and  hospitals, 
natiual  resources,  and  airports. 

State  grants  are  made  to  all  types  of  lo- 
cal governments— counties,  mimicipallties, 
schools  districts,  townships,  and  special  dis- 
tricts. More  than  half  of  the  intergovwn- 
mental  expenditure  of  States  goes  to  school 
districts,  while  counties  and  municipalities 
receive  most  of  the  rranaming  portion  of 
States  aid.  States  generally  follow  the  Fed- 
eral practice  of  utilizing  grants  to  finance 
specific  nonrecurring  expenditures  such  as 
construction  and  research,  but  fuUy  one- 
twelfth  of  State  grants  are  made  for  "gen- 
eral local  support." 

Education  U  by  far  the  most  important 
function  financed  by  State  aid;  in  1963,  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  59  percent  of  State 
grants  were  made  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
same  year,  public  welfare  accounted  for  16 
percent  of  the  intergovernmental  expendi- 
ture of  States,  and  highway  grants  accounted 
for  12  percent  more. 


tending  assistance  in  recession  periods,  and 
of  distributing  tax  proceeds  collected  at  the 
most  appropriate  level  of  government  to  the 
Jurisdiction  best  equipped  to  carry  out  the 
desired  community  objective.  In  view  of 
these  manifest  advantages,  the  continued 
expansion  of  grant  programs  in  the  rapidly 
growing  West  appears  all  but  certain. 


DISTRICT  PATTERNS 

In  the  West,  the  Ped»al  Government  sup- 
plied about  16  percent  ($1.8  billion)  of  the 
$11.6  billion  of  the  total  general  revenue  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  1963.  In  ad- 
dition, State  grants  totaling  $2.5  billion  ac- 
counted for  a  third  of  the  general  revenue  of 
the  district's  local  governments. 

In  1963,  revenue  from  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  accounted  for  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  total  direct  general  expendi- 
tvires  of  12th  district  States— a  substantially 
higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 
These  Federal  grants  financed  about  37  per- 
cent of  the  States'  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion, 44  percent  of  highway  expenditures, 
and  90  percent  of  expenditures  for  health 
and  welfare.  State  governments  actually  re- 
ceived much  more  in  public  welfare  grants 
than  they  spent  directly,  since  many  of  their 
welfare  expendltm-es  were  incxirred  for  activi- 
ties carried  out  at  the  local  level. 

Federal  grants  to  local  governments  in  the 
West  are  much  smaller  in  volume  than  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States.  In  contrast  to  the 
pattern  In  the  rest  of  the  country,  however, 
school  districts  In  12th  district  States  re- 
ceived by  far  the  largest  propcHidon  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  local  governments — more  than 
half  of  the  total  received  by  all  units  of  local 
government. 

The  pattern  of  State  grants  to  the  various 
units  of  local  government  In  the  West  also 
differs  from  the  pattern  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
intergovernmental  expenditure  by  12th  Dis- 
trict States  is  made  for  health  and  welfare 
(more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total,  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-sixth  elsewhere), 
while  a  smaller  proportion  is  allocated  for 
education  (54  percent,  compared  with  60 
percent)  and  for  highways  (9  percent,  com- 
pared with  13  percent) . 

The  role  of  Federal  grants  in  each  Indi- 
vidual State  varies  in  line  with  its  distinc- 
tive needs.  In  most  district  States,  the 
largest  portion  of  State  revenues  from  the 
Federal  Government  In  fiscal  1963  was  spent 
for  highway  construction  and  related  activi- 
ties. In  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Oregon, 
highway  grants  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  total  Federal  grants  to  States.  But 
in  Callfomia,  which  received  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  district's  share  of  Federal  aid,  one- 
third  of  State  revenue  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  spent  on  health  and  welfare, 
one-third  on  education,  and  only  one-fourth 
on  highways. 

In  sum,  grant  programs  have  provided  an 
equitable  method  of  financing  projects 
(such  as  highway  construction)  In  which 
national  objectives  are  involved,  and  they 
have  also  stimulated  State-local  activity  In 
such  projects.  They  have  provided  a  means 
of  stabilizing   State-local  revenues,   of    ex- 


For  Civil  Obedience 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  has  been  shocked  by  the  senseless 
riots  in  Los  Angeles  which  some  have  at- 
tempted to  justify  imder  the  vague  ban- 
ner of  civil  rights. 

Having  supported  the  1960,  1964,  and 
1965  Civil  Rights  Act,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  justifiable  case  being  made  for 
the  wanton  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
that  we  saw  in  Los  Angeles  and  have  wit- 
nessed on  a  smaller  scale  dsewhere. 
The  Suburban  Life,  an  outstanding 
publication  serving  southwest  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  most  effectively  editorialized  on 
the  subject  of  civil  disobedience  in  its 
August  18  edition  which  I  direct  to  the 
Members'  attention: 

For  Civn.  Obedience 
Rule  of  law,  rather  than  of  men.  has  gov- 
erned this  Nation  a  long  time,  and  governed 
It  well.  Phrased  differently.  It  has  been  prin- 
ciple that  has  stood  foremost,  not  momen- 
tary expedience. 

This  was  true,  that  is.  until  minority 
groups  mobilized  to  "secure  the  blessings  of 
Uberty"  to  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
which  an"  oppressive  majority  had  worked 
diligently  to  deny  them.  The  trouble,  of 
course,  does  not  lie  in  the  quest  for  equal 
rights,  per  se.  The  trouble  arose  with  what 
has  been  euphemistically  termed  "civil  dis- 
obedience". 

The  dubious  casuistry  which  soxight  to  Jus- 
tify halting  traffic,  urinating  in  a  public 
square,  dumping  garbage  and  other  illegal 
acts  on  the  basis  that  certain  laws  are  imjxist 
(and  Indisputably  many  of  them  unjust)  h^ 
at  last  been  put  down  for  what  it  is. 

Two  weeks  ago  U.  S.  District  Judge  Frank  M. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  ruled  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  that 
lawlessness  cannot  be  excused  because  dvU 
rights  demonstrators  (or  anybody  else)  con- 
sider eeita^i  laws  morally  wrong. 

In  refusfng  to  accept  Jurisdiction  of  cases 
involving  demonstrators  being  tried  by  the 
State  courts  for  such  varioxis  charges  as 
trespassing,  loitering,  disturbing  the  peace 
and  refusing  to  obey  law  officers.  Judge  John- 
son ruled: 

"There  Is  no  Immunity  conferred  by  our 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  those  Individuals  who  Insist  upon  prac- 
ticing civil  disobedience  under  the  guise  of 
demonstrailng  or  protesting  for  'civil  rights'. 
The  philosophy  that  a  person  may — if  his 
cause  Is  labeled  'civil  rights'  or  'States 
rights' — determine  for  himself  what  laws  and 
court  decisions  are  morally  right  or  wrong 
and  either  obey  or  refuse  to  obey  them  ac- 
cording to  his  own  determination,  is  a 
philosophy  that  is  foreign  to  our  'rule-of- 
law"  theory  of  Government." 

We  say  hooray  for  Judge  Johnson. 
We  think  a  good  many  civil  rights  leaders 
agree  with  him   (perhaps  only  privately  so 
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far  .  and  hope  others  will  soon,  if  they  don't 
alnady. 

L  Ike  any  revolt,  the  civil  rights  protest  has 
stajted  to  get  out  of  hand,  to  slip  away 
flroi  a  the  control  of  Its  leaders,  and  thus 
has  come  to  threaten  revenge  and  ruin, 
rat]  ler  than  the  reform  sought  by  the  leaders. 
We  sense  this  feeling  In  a  remark  made 
by  Whitney  Young,  director  of  the 
Urban  League.  Young  said,  "A  rally 
demonstration  does  not  guarantee  a  Job 
l|repare  anyone  for  one  •  •  • .  A  speech  is 
a  program."  He  added.  "While  Negroes 
equality  from  whites,  they  must  de- 
excellence  from  themselves." 
isn't  "Uncle  Tom"  talk;  it  isn't  the 
old  (and  untrue)  story,  that  the  Negro 
catch  up  with  the  whites,  that  the 
isn't  ready  for  equality.  What  it  does 
Is  that  while  rallies  and  demonstrations 
andl  marches  draw  a  lot  of  attention  (some 
of  i|;  the  wrong  kind),  such  displays  cannot 
more  than  a  fraction  of  what 
grueling  work  can  do.  Actions  speak 
than  words.  For  example:  the  fact 
decent  Negro  famUy  living  In  friendll- 
and  peace  between  two  white  families 
far  more  loudly  and  reassuringly  than 
a  hundred  statements  of  conscience  or 
rights  motorcades. 

course  attention  must  be  called  to  In- 

,   wherever    and    whenever    it    exists. 

are   legal  ways  of  doing   this,   ways 

h  have  been  used  with  great  success  by 

ns  of  this  coimtry  since  its  birth. 

try  to  shortcut  now,  to  violate  the  law 

'—  to  change  It,  might  gain  short-term 

But  In   the   long   run   those  who 

these  means  over  the  legal  and  decent 

Is  win  find  to  their   (or  their  chil- 

.'8)    dismay    that    they    have    destroyed 

they  set  out  to  achieve,  and  that  those 

ngs  of  Uberty  will  be  lost  for  both  black 

white,  forever. 
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GoyeruOTS  Back  Tax-Sharing  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENKBSSZS 

1^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Ui.  BROCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 

the  revenue-sharing  plan  has  had 

enthusiastic  support  of  our  States' 

executives,  which  these  three  news 

cles  from  the  New  York  Times — 

23, 1965,  March  24, 1965.  and  May 

1965,  respectively — clearly  show.     I 

this  broad  support  gives  all  the 

impetus  to  my  bill  and  demon- 

the  need  for  an  early  hearing  by 
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Ihe  articles  follow: 

irrm.  the  New  Ywk  Times,  Mar.  23,  1965] 

Statbb  Bn>  Johnson  Revive  Plan  To  Give 

Them  Share  or  Tax 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

WASHmcrroN,     March     22.— llie     Nation's 
Go^eraon  asked  today  that  President  John- 
permit  a  new  study   of   the  so-called 
Heller  plan  to  distribute  some  Federal  In- 
oon  e  tax  reventie  to  the  States. 

L  tat  faU  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Praident  on  Federal-State  relations  en- 
dor  ed  the  plan,  which  was  first  advance  by 
WaJ  ter  H.  Heller,  early  in  1964.  when  he  was 
cha  xman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
noE  Lie  AdvlseiB. 

H  r.  Jotmaon  later  shelved  the  proposal  in 
ang  ST.  however,  when  news  of  the  commit- 


tee's recommendation  leaked  to  some  news- 
papers. 

The  Governors  are  asking  that  Mr.  John- 
son organize  a  joint  Fedejtil-State  study  of 
the  Heller  proposal,  which  most  of  them 
favor.  Mr.  Johnson's  reaction  was  not  Im- 
mediately known. 

The  President  returned  to  Washington  at 
4:57  p.m.  today  after  a  long  weekend  at  his 
ranch  In  Texas.  This  evening  he  was  host  to 
42  of  the  80  Governors  at  a  White  House 
dinner,  called  primarily  to  give  the  Gover- 
nors a  briefing  on  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  the  Governors  he  was 
acutely  conscious  that  his  highest  respon- 
sibility was  to  make  sure  that  the  United 
States  kept  its  word,  whether  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  in  Selma.  Ala. 

Because  the  dinner  was  closed  to  press 
coverage,  no  formal  text  for  direct  quotation 
was  available,  but  a  guide  to  his  prepared 
remarks  became  available. 

The  President  asked  the  Governors  to  work 
with  him  to  make  certain  that  as  the  Nation 
moved  ahead  faster  no  one  was  left  behind 
because  he  was  poor,  sick,  young  or  old,  or 
because  he  lived  In  the  wrong  region,  or  be- 
cause  the   color   of   his  skin   was   different. 

Authoritative  sources  said  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  had  been 
a£ked  to  brief  the  Governors  on  the  civil 
rights  crisis  and  on  the  proposed  voting- 
rights  bill. 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  was 
among  those  who  did  not  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's Invitation.  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Jr., 
of  Mississippi,  also  was  absent.  Some  soxu-ces 
said  disapproval  of  the  voting-rights  bill  and 
of  the  use  of  Federal  forces  in  Alabama  to 
protect  the  Selma  freedom  march  had  prob- 
ably contributed  to  the  rejections  of  the 
Invitations. 

The  Governors  of  Florida.  Alaska,  Arkan- 
sas, Illinois,  Nevada,  and  Indiana  also  were 
absent,  apparently  because  of  prior  com- 
mitments. 

This  afternoon  seven  Governors  who  are 
on  the  Federal-State  Relations  Committee  of 
the  National  Governors'  conference  met  with 
Buford  Ellington,  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Mr.  Johnson's  newly 
named  liaison  man  with  Governors. 

SMYLTE    MAKES    PLEA 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  of  Idaho,  said  they 
had  asked  Mr.  Ellington  to  urge  the  Preei- 
dent  to  authorize  the  new  Joint  study  of  the 
Heller  plan. 

The  plan  proposed  giving  the  States — 
through  a  trust  fund — about  $2.5  billion  of 
Income  tax  collections  a  year,  which  they 
could   use   virtually   unconditionally. 

Governor  Smylie,  a  Republican,  said  that 
If  the  States  got  more  funds,  "the  very  pro- 
grams which  Congress  is  attempting  to  sup- 
ply covUd  be  more  effectively  supplied  at  the 
State  level." 

Despite  the  President's  displeasure  at  the 
news  leaks  regarding  the  plan  last  year,  the 
plan  Is  not  entirely  dead.  It  is  described  as 
stUl  under  study  in  the  Budget  Bureau,  al- 
though not  under  active  consideration. 

The  plan  is  opposed  by  Government  ad- 
ministrators and  Congressmen  who  believe 
In  more  stringent  Federal  control  of  welfare 
and  other  programs. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  were  on 
the  program  tonight  to  brief  the  Governors 
on  such  subjects  as  Vietnam  and  defense. 
All  Cabinet  members  except  Agrlcultiire  Sec- 
retary Orvllle  L.  Freeman  were  present. 

Most  of  the  Governors  brought  their  wives, 
who  were  shown  a  movie  about  the  White 
House  by  Mrs.  Johnson  during  the  briefings. 

White  House  sources  said  the  President 
planned  a  similar  meeting  with  111  Ameri- 
can mayors  of  the  larger  cities  sometime  In 
the  future. 
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I  From  ttie  New  York  (N.Y.)  Ttmes 
Mar.  24,  1965] 
Tax -Sharing    Plan    Mat    Get    a    Revibw- 
JoHNsoN  Expected  To  Back  States'  Pi^ 
roE  Studt 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Washington. — ^President  Johnson  wm 
probably  be  receptive  to  a  plea  by  the  Na- 
tion's  Governors  for  a  new  study  of  a  pum 
to  distribute  about  $2.6  billion  a  year  in  in. 
come  tax  revenues  to  the  States.  Informed 
sources  said  today. 

These  sourote  expect  the  Governors  to 
make  a  concrete  suggestion  for  a  Joint  Ped- 
eral-State  study  of  the  plan  at  thetr  annual 
Govemore'  conference  in  lifinneapolis  early 
In  July. 

Mr.  Johnson  entertained  42  of  the  50  Gov- 
emars  at  a  White  Hoiise  dinner  last  night, 
which  he  called  primaxily  to  give  them  a 
generalized  briefing  on  foreign  and  national 
affairs. 

Administration  soxirces  Indicated  that 
similar  contacts  with  the  Governors  could 
be  expected  in  the  futiu^.  One  possibility 
Is  that  the  Federal-State  relations  commit- 
tee of  the  national  Governors'  conference 
win  h&ve  more  frequently  meetings  witli 
President  Johnson  and  his  Cabinet. 

It  was  learned  that  at  the  dinner  last  night 
the  Idalio  Governor,  Robert  E.  Smylie,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Governors'  commit- 
tee, expressed  the  support  of  Republican 
Governors  for  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

A  num.ber  of  other  Governors,  including 
Democrats,  alao  expressed  support  for  the 
Vietnam  policy  foUowlng  briefings  on  the 
subject  by  President  Johnson,  Secretary  o( 
State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

The  President  plans  to  Invite  111  mayon 
to  a  similar  dinner  soon.  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Htjmpheet,  who  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  liaison  man  with  city  govern- 
ments, is  arranging  the  dinner. 

Last  night  the  Governors  Informally  ad- 
vanced a  request  that  Mr.  Johnson  consider  a 
Federal-State  study  of  the  so-called  Heller 
plan  to  distribute  some  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  States. 

Walter  H.  Heller  advanced  the  proposal 
early  last  year  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  A 
presidential  advisory  committee  later  en- 
dorsed It. 

However,  when  the  committee  endorse- 
ment leaked  to  the  press,  the  President 
shelved  the  fyroposal. 

Some  sources  said  Mr.  Johnson  nodded  his 
head  affirmatively  when  Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders 
of  Georgia  raised  the  matter  on  behalf  of  his 
colleagues.  Governor  Smylie  told  reporters 
today  that  the  President  had  given  a  recep- 
tive response. 

Soiu-ces  close  to  the  President  said  he  had 
made  no  conunitment  to  adopt — or  even  defi- 
nitely to  restudy^the  Heller  plan.  However, 
they  expect  him  to  respond  favorably  If  the 
Governors  put  forth  a  detailed  proposal. 

Twenty-foiu:  Governors  attended  a  break- 
fast this  morning  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  to  hear 
Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Keppel 
discuss  the  administration's  $1.3  billion  aid- 
to-education  bill. 

The  bill  would  require  more  work  by  State 
departments  of  education.  It  would  provide 
$10  million  in  grants  to  help  i>ay  for  this 
extra  work.  This  and  other  State  aspects  of 
the  plan  were  discussed. 

Several  GovernoTB  expressed  pleasure  over 
the  dinner  and  brleOngs.  Gov.  Frank  Q. 
Clement  of  Tennessee  said.  "I  felt  reassured" 
after  the  Vietnam  briefing. 

One  Governor  remarked,  however:  "I  can't 
say  we  learned  much  you  don't  already 
know." 


iKrom  the  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1966] 
Latks   Looking  to   Heller  Plan— Federal 
AH)  Is  Sought  To  Ease  Revenue  Gaps 
(By  Robert  Metz) 

soaring  budgets  and  ever-widening  reve- 
ni^Traps  have  caused  many  State  govem- 
mints  to  look  wistfully  toward  Washington 
in^the  hope  that  President  Johnson  will 
-Vive  the  Heller  plan. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Federal  Government 
would  divide  some  of  Its  revenues  with  the 
Leral  States.  The  idea,  a  brainchild  of 
former  presidential  economic  adviser  Walter 
H  HeUer,  Is  "burled  pretty  deep  right  now," 
according  to  a  tax  adviser  to  Congress. 

The  Idea  of  the  plan  is  to  turn  over  almost 
unconditionally  to  the  States  about  $2.5 
billion  in  Federal  tox  revenues  each  year. 

President  Johnson  put  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  work  on  the  Idea  last  fall.  The 
committee's  favorable  recommendation  of 
the  proposal  was  shelved  when  It  was  leaked 
to  newspapers. 

GOVERNORS  FAVOR  PLAN 

Last  March,  the  Nation's  Governors,  most 
of  whom  favor  the  idea,  asked  the  President 
to  permit  a  new  study  of  the  plan.  Informed 
sources  Indicated  then  that  the  President 
was  receptive  to  the  Idea. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  proved  to  be  an  aggres- 
sive tax  Innovator,  and  the  Government  Is 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  use  of  tax 
policy  to  accomplish  its  goals. 

The  President  very  well  may  view  the  Hel- 
ler plan  as  an  approach  to  the  problem  of 
encouraging  local  governments  to  finance 
their  share  of  Great  Society  programs. 

Many  Governors  would  experience  a  sense 
of  considerable  relief  If  the  Heller  plan  made 
them  less  dependent  on  sometimes  slow- 
moving  State  legislators  for  new  revenues. 

More  than  one  leading  State  has  been  run 
like  a  fiscal  ToonervUle  Trolley,  without  fi- 
nancial tracks  worthy  of  the  name. 

Michigan,  for  example,  has  had  to  delay 
payment  to  State  employees  on  occasion 
wWle  legislators  fought  over  politically 
charged  tax  proposals. 

Republican  Gov.  George  Romney  finally 
persuaded  the  legislators  to  adopt  new  taxes, 
but  Michigan's  problem  is  stlU  acute. 

Candidates  for  the  New  Jersey  governor- 
ship have  often  pledged  In  advance  that  they 
would  not  consider  an  Income  tax,  if  elected. 
The  property  tax  has  brought  in  the  bulk  of 
New  Jersey  revenues,  weighing  heavily  on  the 
railroads. 

Even  in  New  York  State,  where  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  attacked  the  matter  head-on 
with  one  of  the  Nation's  heaviest  State  In- 
come taxes,  the  revenue  problem  is  far  from 
solved. 

A  UNION  OBJECTION 

New  York  has  used  the  municipal  bond 
market  heavily  to  bridge  revenue  gaps.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  bond  rating  services 
last  fall  dropped  the  credit  rating  on  State 
bonds  from  the  top  to  the  second  highest 
level. 

The  Heller  plan  has  Its  opponents. 

Many  mayors  are  against  the  Heller  plan 
because  they  fear  little  money  would  go  for 
urgent  city  needs.  The  Governors  are  fre- 
quently of  a  different  political  philosophy 
and  often  depend  to  a  high  degree  on  support 
from  farm  communities. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  criti- 
cized the  plan  some  months  ago. 

The  union  wanted  to  see  existing  grant-in- 
aid  programs  retained  and  extended.  The 
union  thought  there  would  be  no  assurance 
that  the  funds  would  be  spent  on  what  the 
union  believed  the  State  needed.  Unions  are 
largely  urban  and  they  also  fear  rural  domi- 
nation. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment came  out  against  the  Idea  because 
'  the  grants  were  not  to  be  restricted.   It  feared 
the  money  might  not  be  wisely  spent  by  the 
States'. 


The  agency  helps  administer  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

If  the  Government  chose  to  use  the  money 
to  build  schools,  or  to  aerve  acme  other  fe- 
cial purpose,  the  funds  might  then  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  school  population. 
One  method  erf  distributing  the  money  that 
seems  fair  to  some  of  those  who  have  weighed 
the  problem  Is  to  allow  the  States  to  share  In 
proportion  to  their  overall  population. 

No  doubt  many  Governors  will  want  the 
money  to  go  back  to  the  States  who  paid 
in  the  funds.  This  poses  problems  because 
it  Is  difficult  to  say  who  paid  the  tax.  It 
would  be  \inf  air  to  make  the  rebate  on  the 
basis  of  tax  collections  because  much  of  the 
money  coming  from  Michigan,  for  example. 
Is  excise  tax  paid  at  Detroit  on  automobiles 
bought  elsewhere. 

If  the  United  States  adopts  the  HeUer  plan. 
It  will  not  be  the  first  nation  to  collect  taxes 
for  Its  subdivisions. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment In  the  interests  of  central  control 
and  streamlining,  took  over  the  revenue- 
gathering  chOTe  from  the  various  taxing 
authorities. 

Every  year,  the  Government  holds  a 
Premiers'  Conference,  which  was  described 
by  one  Australian  official  here  as  a  "pretty 
hefty  sort  of  a  session  where  the  various 
Premiers  go  to  get  some  of  the  money  back 
from  the  Government." 

At  the  conference,  the  money  is  allocated 
by  a  complicated  formtda  based  primarily  on 
population.  Certain  lees-developed  states 
such  as  western  A\istralla  and  Tasmania  get 
additional  grants  to  help  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  official  said  that  some  states  are  "by 
no  means  happy"  about  what  they  get. 
"About  6  to  8  months  ago.  the  VlctorU  state 
parliament  talked  about  levying  Its  own  In- 
come taxes.  The  pop\ilatlon  cried  out  In 
anger  and  the  idea  was  bastUy  dropped. 

If  the  money  is  to  go  back  to  the  States 
according  to  the  amount  each  contributed, 
the  Tax  Foimdatlon's  work  in  this  field 
might  be  Instructive. 

This  private  foimdatlon  oanpiled  popiila- 
tlon  statistics.  Income  statistics,  consump- 
tlno  data,  data  on  distilled  spirits,  new-auto 
registrations  and  similar  material. 

The  statistics  were  related  In  a  formula 
to  the  taxes  coUected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  used  to  measure  the  Impact  of  all 
taxes  on  individual  States. 

The  results  <rf  that  work  for  figfures  taken 
for  fiscal  1964  follow: 


Total  Federal  tax  burden 

State 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Amount 
(miUions) 

Per 

capiu 

New  Mexico           --     

0.38 
12.92 

1.61 
.25 

5.53 

1.00 
.03 

6.27 
.50 
.72 
.27 

1.27 

4.43 
.44 
.17 

1.92 

L63 
.68 

2.04 
.18 
.68 

$404 
13,736 

1,712 
266 

6.87V 

1,063 
MB 

6,666 
632 
76S 
287 

1.3S0 

4,710 
466 
181 

2,041 

1,733 
702 

2,188 
191 
723 

$387 

New  York       

776 

North  Carolina     

300 

North  Dakota       

420 

Ohio          

878 

427 

Oregon  __  

642 

Pennsylvania 

584 

601 

South  Carolina              

308 

South  Dakota        -- - 

389 

Tennessee 

368 

Texas     .  

I'tah                        .     

466 

476 

Vermont       -- 

404 

471 

668 

West  Vircinia               

395 

Wisconsin 

W  vom  ine            

634 
667 

District  of  Columbia 

906 
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Alabama - 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois.-- 

Indiana 

Iowa --- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  — 

Maine --- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska — 

Nevada 

New  Hampshirs. 
New  Jersey™ — 


Total  Federal  tax  burden 
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$106,317 


1.06 

.12 

.09 

.61 

11.43 

1.02 

2.09 

.46 

Z67 

L47 

.37 

.27 

6.83 

Z33 

Lao 

LOl 
LO? 
L18 

.43 
L99 
3.36 
4.34 
LOT 

.52 
2L80 

.33 

.n 

.27 

.33 

4.38 


Per 
capita 


$564 


L127 
128 
734 
542 
12,152 
L084 
2,222 
488 
2.732 
L663 
393 
287 
7,262 
2,477 
1,276 
L074 
L138 
L258 
467 
2.116 
3,562 
4.614 
1,775 
563 
2,446 
340 
766 
287 
351 
iSSO 


337 

516 
471 
292 
691 
W3 
833 
1,027 
483 
378 

403 
713 
528 
459 
483 
368 
367 
466 
643 
683 
509 
607 
241 
565 
481 
524 
780 
500 
703 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   IVDX&NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  following  editorial, 
"  'Free  Medicare?  Hardly."  from  the 
Palladium  Item,  Richmond,  Ind.,  of  Au- 
gust 19. 1965: 

"Fbee"   Meoicase?  Haxolt 

If  anyone  Is  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  the  medicare  phase  of  President  John- 
son's Great  Society  U  free,  some  facU  and 
figures  about  social  secxirlty  tar  rates  start- 
ing next  January  1  wlU  soon  dlq>el  that 
dream. 

At  the  moment,  wage  earners  \mder  social 
sectirlty  are  taxed  for  a  total  of  $174.  with 
the  money  taken  from  the  first  $4300  earned. 
Employers  are  taxed  an  Identical  amount  for 
each  employee.  TTiere  is  no  choice  for 
either  one. 

Starting  in  1966,  the  amount  taken  from 
the  employee  will  be  $277.20.  The  same  will 
be  true  for  employers.  The  Increase  over 
1965  amotuts  to  slightly  over  $100  from  the 
employer  as  well  as  the  employee,  but  to 
soften  the  weekly  blow.  It  wUl  be  withdrawn 
from  paychecks  covering  each  en^iloyeeta 
first  $6,600  of  earnings  Instead  of  his  first 
$4,800.  Those  who  do  not  earn  $6,600  will 
pfiy  only  oa  what  they  earn. 

The  rate  will  climb  steadily  through  the 
years.  Starting  In  1967,  with  the  employer 
continuing  to  match  each  amount,  each  em- 
ployee will  be  taxed  a  maximum  of  $290.40; 
1969-72,  $323.40;  1973-76.  $866.40;  1976-79, 
$359.70^  1980-86.  $366.30.  and  1987  and  there- 
after. $372.90?  The  latter  Is  based  on  a  tax 
rate  of  8.66  percent  tor  both  employer  and 
employee. 

The  social  seciurlty  tax  rate  boosts  are 
being  levied  to  finance  the  two-part  pro- 
gram of  health  care  for  the  aged,  and  In- 
creased social  sectirlty  benefits. 

It  Is  apparent  that  much  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax  cut  about  which  we  heard  so 
much  will  pretty  weU  be  wiped  out  by  the 
social  security  tax  Increases,  at  least  tor 
millions  of  middle-bracket   taxpayers. 

For  Instance,  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
chUdren  who  made  $6,600  In  1968  paid  $576 
m  Income  taxes  and  $174  in  social  security 

taxes,  a  total  of  $750. 

By   1973,  provided   there   are  no  changes 

In  Income  taxes,  a  man  In  this  situation  will 

be  paying  $356  In  social  security  taxes  and 

$432   In  Income  taxes,  for  a  total  of  $788. 


A  (802 


So  there  soes  the  Income  tax  cut  down  the 
dnln. 

'  'hoee  with  larger  f  amlHee  will  especially 
no  ice  the  Increased  coats.  Since  their  In- 
co)  ae  tax  bills  did  not  go  down  as  much, 
du »  to  a  relatively  low  cost  to  start  with 
be  ause  of  more  dependents,  their  social 
sec  urlty  taxes  will  climb  along  with  those 
sveryone  else. 

'  "here  always  Is  a  tendency  to  think  that 
wt  en  the  Federal  Government  steps  in  with 
a  I  o-called  windfall  for  the  taxpayers,  such 
an  increase  In  social  security  benefits,  or 
>rogram  such  as  medicare,  that  It  Is  all 
That's  entirely  wrong. 
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Ti  X  Sharing  Will  Help  Restore  a  Creative 
Federal  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TEMMESSEX 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

idr.  BROC7K.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cei  aber,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Heilbroner,  writ- 
Inj  In  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  mag- 
az  ne,  December  27,  1964,  wrote  a  very 
pe  letrattng  analysis  of  the  share-the- 
ta:  [-revenue  plan  which  asks  the  very 
Im  pwrtant  question  of  how  serious  we  are 
wl  en  we  speak  out  for  a  viable  and  cre- 
at  ve  federal  system.  If  we  want  to 
pr  ictlce  what  we  preach  then  indeed  we 
miist  provide  the  States  with  the  re- 
soi  trees  to  participate  in  the  system. 
trhe  article  follows: 
Thi  Shaki-thi-Tax-Revinttk  Plan 
(By  Robert  L.  Heilbroner) 
1  Tow  up,  now  down;  a  few  weeks  ago  said 
to  >e  at  the  head  of  the  administration's  pro- 
po  als,  now  rumored  to  be  In  the  asbcan;  but 
soc  aer  or  later  certain  to  command  national 
stientlon  and  debate  Is  that  rarest  of  rarl- 
tie4 — a  really  new  Idea  In  domestic  economic 
Very  simply.  It  Is  a  plan  lor  the  Fed- 
Government  to  help  State  governments 
regularly  and  systematically  turning  over 
bhem  a  fixed  portion  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
to  be  \ised  as  the  States  see  fit. 
^ince  the  Federal  Government  is  likely  to 
embarrassingly  large  tax  revenues  In 
future  and  since  the  States  will  un- 
qu^tlonably  have  embarrassingly  small 
and  since  the  Federal  Government  Is 
inhibited,  for  various  reasons,  from  embark- 
in^  «i  large-scale  new  expenditure  programs, 
wfa  areas  the  States  have  so  much  to  do  they 
do  I't  know  what  to  do  first,  one  would  think 
thi  t  the  tax-sharing  plan  would  com- 
ms  ad  the  happy  assent  of  all.  Instead,  a 
me  re  first  glimpse  of  the  plan  has  already 
apt  rked  one  of  the  sharpest  debates  in  many 
yei  rs — a  debate  that  arises  from  profound- 
ly llffering  conceptions  of  American  govem- 
meat. 

'  "he  Idea  of  tax  sharing  has  l)een  evolving 
for  some  time.  Last  June,  before  his  retire- 
meat  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
noBQlc  Advisers,  Walter  HeUer  had  already 
for  nulated  the  main  outlines  of  a  plan  to 
chi  nnel  Federal  revenues  to  the  States,  and 
had  deeply  Interested  the  President  in  it. 
Th  ireafter.  during  the  siunmer  and  early 
fal  ,  a  task  force  of  economists,  under  the 
chi  Irmanshlp  of  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of  the 
Br<  okings  Institution,  refined  the  details  of 
the  Heller  plan.  Now  their  report  Is  at  the 
Wt  Ite  House,  where,  it  is  said.  It  is  being 
kei  t  under  wraps  for  the  moment,  perhaps 
to  1  >e  unveUed  In  1900. 
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Although  the  actual  details  of  the  task 
force  repcwt  are  still  secret,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  four  reconmaendatlons  con- 
stitute Its  main  substance: 

1.  Bach  year  a  certain  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral Income-tax  revenues  would  be  set  aside 
for  State  distribution.  If  the  Initial  set- 
aside  were  1  percent  of  Income-tax  revenues, 
the  tax  share  for  the  States  would  come  to 
about  $2.5  billion  In  this  current  year.  Over 
the  years  ahead,  as  tax  revenues  grow,  this 
sum  will  Increase:  by  1970  it  is  estimated  to 
be  roughly  $3.5  billion.  (Congress  could,  of 
course,  increase  the  percentage  of  set-aside 
as  well.) 

2.  The  funds  earmarked  for  the  States 
would  thereupon  be  credited  to  a  trust  ac- 
count, before  being  handed  over  to  the  States 
themselves.  This  has  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing the  entire  transaction  out  of  the  Federal 
budget,  a  perfectly  legitimate  maneuver, 
since  the  money  Is  not  being  "spent"  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  only  transferred  by 
It  to  the  State  governments  who  will  Indeed 
spend  it.  At  the  same  time,  needless  to  say, 
the  trust  device  is  a  nice  way  of  keeping  up 
Government  expenditures — even  though  they 
are  recorded  ofBcially  at  the  State  and  local 
level — without  swelling  the  politically  sen- 
sitive Federal  budget.  (Lest  this  be  thought 
an  Inaidiovis  innovation  of  the  administra- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  the  trust  fimd  is 
an  old  established  financial  mechanism,  wide- 
ly used  for  State-aid  programs  such  as  high- 
way construction.) 

8.  The  plan  thereupon  envisages  the  trust 
fimd  being  turned  over  to  the  States  with 
little  or  no  limitation  on  Its  use.  If  any 
"strings"  at  all  are  to  be  attached,  they  are 
thought  of  as  being  of  the  most  general  na- 
txire,  such  as  a  broad  prohibition  on  use  of 
the  funds  for  highway  projects,  or  their  con- 
signment to  tmspecified  "education  or  wel- 
fare" purposes. 

4.  Finally,  the  tax -sharing  plan  would  help 
the  poorer  States  somewhat  more  than  the 
richer  ones.  Most  of  the  trust  fund  would 
be  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis,  birt  not 
all  of  It.  A  portion  of  the  fund — perhaps 
even  as  much  as  25  percent — would  be  re- 
served for  use  by  the  poorer  States  only.  Thus 
a  State  like  New  York,  with  a  relatively  high 
Income  level  would  Indirectly  contribute 
more  to  the  trust  fimd  that  it  would  get 
back  by  way  of  tax -sharing,  whereas  a  poor 
State  like  West  Virginia  would  be  a  relative 
gainer  through  the  plan.  For  New  York,  the 
tax-sharing  plan  would  mean  additional  re- 
ceipts of  about  $200  million,  or  about  7  per- 
cent of  its  budget  expenditvires;  for  West 
Virginia,  receipts  of  perhaps  $3.5  million,  or 
9  percent  of  Its  1964  budget. 

On  its  face,  the  tax-8h^lring  plan  seems 
to  be  a  brilliant  political  move — and,  one 
would  think,  very  much  In  the  typical  John- 
son style — a  move  to  woo  the  States  and  to 
enhance  the  Federal  Government's  prestige 
at  the  same  time.  But  while  there  may  be 
considerable  political  mileage  in  it,  much 
more  than  politics  lies  behind  the  idea.  To 
Walter  Heller,  or  to  the  Pechman  task  force, 
the  rationale  for  the  tax-sharing  approach 
lies  in  two  very  big  problems  to  which  the 
plan-offers  at  least  partial  answers. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  already  large,  awe- 
somely mounting  total  of  State  and  local 
needs.  In  part  the  trouble  here  stems  from 
our  "baby  boom"  of  the  late  1940's.  What 
was  then  only  a  perambulator  parade  has 
now  swept  through  our  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  is  in  the  process  of  Inundating 
our  colleges.  As  a  result.  State  and  local 
expenditures  on  education  have  exploded. 
Three  billion  dollars  in  1945,  $7  billion  in 
1950,  $11  billion  in  1955,  $22  billion  today 
and  probably  around  $50  billion  by  1975. 

But  education  is  not  the  only  source  of 
vastly  expanded  State  and  local  expenditures. 
As  urban  and  suburban  areas  have  grown 
and  population  densities  have  increased,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  health  and  sanitation, 


recreation  and  transportation,  welfare  ta^ 
simple  public  order  haa  Increased  dlsprop<y. 
tlonately.  According  to  the  National  Plan! 
nlng  Association,  total  spending  by  tht 
States,  towns  and  dtles,  already  over  |{g 
billion,  will  rise  in  another  10  years  to  almoit 
$155  billion. 

Tet,  while  the  States  look  forward  «ith 
uneasy  certainty  to  an  unprecedented  need 
for  public  expenditure,  they  cannot  look  with 
anything  like  equal  assurance  to  revenues 
large  enough  to  match  their  needs.  In  tB» 
main  the  States  rely  on  property  and  salet 
taxes  for  their  revenues  (only  7  percent  of  all 
State  revenues  come  from  Income  levelj), 
and  raising  these  taxes  Is  a  difficult  bU8ine«s! 

Property  taxes  are  traditionally  fought  by 
the  real -estate  Interests,  whose  power  at 
State  and  local  levels  Is  very  great,  while 
sales  taxes  are  not  only  politically  unpopular 
with  the  electorate  but  are  already  bumping 
up  against  the  tacitly  accepted  celling  of  & 
percent  in  many  States.  At  the  same  time 
the  States  are  loath  to  impose  or  increue 
income  taxes,  for  fear  these  will  drive  indi- 
viduals or  businesses  across  State  lines. 

To  be  sure,  the  States  have  not  yet  scraped 
the  bottom  of  their  tax  barrels,  and  necessity 
has  a  way  of  bucking  up  legislators'  courage. 
There  Is.  In  addition,  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional  borrowing,  particxilarly  for  educa- 
tlonal  outlays.  But  given  the  inertia  and 
frictions  of  local  politics,  and  the  fact  that 
State  debts  have  climbed  from  $34  to  |90 
billion  in  the  last  10  years,  the  prospects  of 
fiindlng  revenues  adequate  to  fast-growing 
needs  are  not  bright.  The  squeeze,  already 
noticeable  In  too  many  State  educational  and 
welfare  budgets,  will  certednly  get  worse,  un- 
less new  sources  of  Income  are  developed. 

This  need  of  the  States,  then.  Is  the  fint 
of  the  problems  the  Heller  plan  may  help 
solve.  The  second  la  the  so-called  "fiscal 
drag"  that  arises  from  the  powerful  suction 
exerted  by  Federal  income  taxes. 

As  individual  incomes  increase,  along  with 
economic  growth,  tacome  tax  liabilities  rise 
even  faster,  since  Individuals  typically  move 
up  Into  higher  tax  brackets.  Thus,  the  re- 
sult of  every  sustained  rise  Is  gross  national 
product  is  an  even  faster  accumulation  of 
Income  taxes  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  In  turn  poses  a  substantial  problem 
for  fiu-ther  growth.  For  vmless  the  Federal 
Government,  having  sucked  taxes  out  of  the 
Nation's  pocketbooks,  now  returns  this 
money  to  the  Nation's  pocketbooks  by  spend- 
ing It,  the  growing  hoard  of  Income-tax  re- 
ceipts will  act  to  slow  down — ^perhaps  even 
to  halt — further  economic  expansion. 

In  this  dilemma,  two  possibilities  sugge«t 
themselves.  First,  the  Government  might 
try  another  tax  cut,  thereby  diminishing  the 
pull  of  its  suction  machine,  and  incidentally 
giving  the  States  a  chance  to  impose  their 
own  taxes  in  lieu  of  lowered  Federal  taxes. 
Second,  the  problem  of  drag  could  be  over- 
come simply  by  spending  the  additional  tax 
revenue  each  year  as  it  comes  In. 

Unhappily,  both  courses  have  their  dif- 
ficulties. A  tax  cut.  If  it  is  used  by  large 
numbers  of  families  as  a  means  of -augment- 
ing their  savings,  will  not  fully  overcome  the 
drag  problem.  In  addition,  there  Is  the  con- 
sideration that  the  new  private  spending 
created  by  a  tax  cut  is  not  likely  to  reach 
Ihto  the  corners  of  the  economy  that  most 
need  help.  Finally,  as  one  experienced  ob- 
server has  stated.  It  is  difficult  for  States  to 
move  against  the  tide  of  a  national  tax  cut, 
even  If  they  wotdd  like  to  raise  State  levies 
to  fill  the  gap  left  by  lowered  Federal  taxes. 

Hence,  many  economists  would  prefer  the 
opposite  tack — spending  the  added  tax  rev- 
enues through  new  Federal  programs.  But 
the  hitch  here  Is  one  of  political  realism. 
However,  much  large  new  Federal  spending 
programs  may  commend  themselves  to  lib- 
eral economists,  myself  Included,  It  is  un- 
certain whether  programs  of  the  dimensiona 


«flulred  would  find  congressional— or  even 
-Masoread  publio— approval  today.  Our 
S^  budget  iB  graduaUy  decllntog.  tHereby 
ZZLinK  funds  that  ml|^t  be  used  for  wel- 
Sfp^ses.  But  judging  by  what  »e^ 
to  be  the  fiscally  conservative  tenor  of  the 
times  It  wUl  not  be  easy  to  shift  funds 
Resale  from  arms  to  housing,  education, 
(w  antipoverty  programs. 

Hence  the  likelihood  of  spending  for  those 
purposes  the  $6  mlUlon  per  year^  addl- 
Srota  tax  revenues  that  are  projected  for 
the  vears  ahead  seems  very  remote.  On  the 
conlxary.  the  prospect  of  rising  revenues  In 
tte  face  of  falling  defense  needs  Is  sure  to 
rouse  ever-popular  demands  for  paying  back 
ttenatlonal  debt,  or  for  constitutional  lim- 
itations on  the  income  tax.  or  for  other 
nightmarish  favorites  of  popullst-conserva^ 
tive  economics.  . 

Therefore,  the  double  relevance  of  the 
HeUer  plan.  Not  only  does  tax-sharing  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  haxd-preased  States  with 
the  only  large-scale  source  of  fimds  avail- 
able In  the  near  future,  but  at  the  same 
ttoe  It  provides  a  way  of  removing  fiscal 
drag— while,  as  a  bonus.  It  simultaneously 
dampens  demands  to  pay  back  the  debt  or  do 
away  with  the  Income  tax.  As  a  creamy  blend 
of  ahort-rvm  expediency  and  long-rxm  pubUc 
Interest,  the  Idea  seems  hard  to  beat. 

Understandably,  the  Heller  plan  has  the 
vigorous  support  of  many  State  governors, 
Including  Rockefeller  of  New  York  and 
ttown  of  California.  Congressmen  are  less 
iiUllng  to  commit  themselves  publicly  so 
early  in  the  game,  although  many  mlddle-of- 
the-ro€id  Republicans  and  Democrats  seem 
favorably  Inclined  (Indeed,  some  moderate 
Republican*  wish  they  had  made  It  a  public 

l«u«  first).  „.     ^     .* 

As  to  where  President  Johnson  stands,  it 
la  hard  to  say.  Publicly  committed  to  help- 
ing the  States  with  their  financial  problem*, 
he  has  first  leaked  favorable  and  then  un- 
favorable comments  on  the  Heller  plan.  At 
the  moment  It  appears  that  the  plan  will 
be  allowed  to  languish  for  a  while.  Tet 
It  seems  a  good  bet  that  sooner  or  l&ta 
aomeone  will  discover  Its  merits.  If  It  lent 
President  Johnson.  It  might  very  well  be  one 
at  the  moderate  Republicans. 

Meanwhile,  however,  opposition  has  broken 
out  from  an  unexpected  source.  The  first 
denunciations  of  the  HeUer  plan  have  begim 
to  come  In — ^from  the  side  of  labor  and  from 
some  of  the  more  articulate  spokesmen  for 
the  liberal  point  of  view. 

Much  of  their  dlssatisfaetlon  Is  focused 
on  what  all  admit  to  be  the  weakest  part  o< 
the  present  scheme — the  very  large  area  at 
freedom  left  to  the  States  in  dlaposlng  of 
their  Federal  shares.  Liberals  and  labor 
representatives  alike  are  aghast  at  the 
thought  of  handing  over  Federal  revenues  for 
the  rappOTt  of  lIlsBlsslpi^'B  school  or  law- 
enforcement  system. 

Although  they  are  not  against  aiding  some 
State  programs,  they  want  Federal  help  to 
be  carefully  limited  to  specific  ends,  as  Is  the 
case  with  the  $10  bUllon  of  existing  State-aid 
programs.  In  addition,  many  liberals  are 
afraid  that  the  States  wUl  merely  use  their 
Federal  tax  receipts  as  an  excuse  to  Ughten 
States  taxes,  thereby  getting  us  more  or  leea 
nowhere. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  have  counters  to 
these  argtmients.  While  admititlng  that  some 
strings  are  Inevitable,  they  point  out  that 
the  grant-in-aid  technique,  now  spread  over 
80  different  programs.  Is  so  unwieldy  that 
K  threatens  to  become  unwtM*kaJ)le.  Hence. 
while  agreeing  with  general  strings  (such 
Be  prohibition  of  the  use  of  funds  for  segre- 
gated edtwatlonal  activities),  they  strongly 
oppose  adding  to  the  btireaucratlc  load  of 
finely  defined  grants. 

In  addition,  they  p>olnts  out.  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  on  segregation  and  reap- 
portionment provide  new  safeguards  on  the 
States'  use  of  fimds.  And  as  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  States  will  merely  use  their 


VMeral  revenues  to  itougji  off  their   own 
taxes,  proponents  of  the  i^aa  assert  ttoit  pree 
cures  are  so  great  on  tte  Staites  tbat,  mwdk 
as  they  might  like  to,  they  win  n<*  be  able 
to  cut  bock  their  own  taxes. 

But  It  is  not  really  on  these  questiona 
that  the  debate  grows  sharp.  Lurking  In  tbe 
background  and  giving  animus  to  both  sides 
of  the  issue  is  a  much  deeper  and  less  easily 
settled  question — ^the  role  tliat  State  govern- 
ment shoiUd  play  in  shaping  the  economic 
and  political  future. 

Basically,  the  lll>eral  opposition  does  not 
trust  the  States  to  play  a  creative  role  in 
that  future.  As  Christopher  Jencks  puts  It 
In  the  New  Republic.  "Even  a  casual  survey 
of  20th  century  politics  suggests  that  taie 
major  pUlars  of  the  status  quo  have  been  the 
60  States.  Conversely,  the  majca-  force  for 
Innovation  and  progress  lias  been  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

If  by  the  20th  century  we  mean  since  1930, 
there  Is  much  to  support  Jencks'  view  (be- 
fore then  the  States  were  often  In  the  van- 
guard of  social  reform).  Admittedly,  how- 
ever, m  recent  years  the  very  words  State 
and  local  government  have  given  rise  to 
dreary  assoclatloais  of  mediocrity,  timidity, 
and  graft,  whereas  Federal  Government  has 
conjured  up  at  least  the  hope  of  Intelligence, 
Imagination,  and  effective  administration. 

Yet.  on  second  thought,  the  stereotypes 
blur.  For,  without  denying  ttoe  generally 
Inferior  level  of  State  performance  compared 
with  Federal,  It  Is  Impossible  to  tar  all  the 
States  with  the  same  brush.  As  Jencks  him- 
self mentions,  there  are  the  pioneering  efforts 
of  California  In  establishing  2-year  commu- 
nity colleges  (and  In  erecting  an  Impressive 
statewide  netwOTk  of  university  campuses); 
and  to  this  we  can  add  the  bold  educational 
policies  of  Wisconsin;  the  massive  State-dty 
planning  of  Boston,  Plttebxirgh,  New  Haven; 
the  growing  sophistication  of  ^-antldelln- 
quency  programs  (compare  New  York's 
efforts  with  those  of  10  and  20  years  ago); 
the  growth  of  Interstate  compacts  on  water 
use  or  transportation;  the  steppingup  of 
antipollution  programs. 

"With  some  exceptions,  largely  In  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,"  says 
Prof.  James  Maxwell,  an  authority  on  these 
matters,  "the  States  have  faced  up  with  con- 
siderable courage  to  the  problems  that  have 
beset  them."  As  a  crude  Index  of  their  will- 
ingness to  act,  we  might  note  that  State  and 
local  expenditures  In  recent  years  have  been 
rising  twice  as  fast  as  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct. 

Therefore,  It  seems  a  bit  premature  to 
write  off  the  States  as  hopeless,  particularly 
when  so  many  of  their  faults — low  morale, 
sluggish  performance,  lack  of  publicity — are 
remediable,  at  least  to  some  degree,  by  the 
additional  ftmds.  To  be  sure,  it  Is  doubtful 
that  the  States  will  themselves  Initiate  and 
organize  the  large-scale  programs  that  are 
necessary  to  attack  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  the  late  ISOO's.  such  as  chronic 
poverty,  urban  decay  or  technological  \mem- 
ployment.  But  then  there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  continue  to 
exercise  leadership  In  these  critical  areas. 

Meanwhile,  someone  must  pick  up  the  bill 
for  the  Nation's  schooling,  for  Its  basic  wel- 
fare services,  for  Its  humdnun  but  desper- 
ately Important  sanitation  and  health  needs, 
for  Its  police  and  fire  departments.  Its  public 
parks  and  beaches,  its  roods  and  streets. 
Unless  we  want  aU  these  fimctions  \iltl- 
mately  centered  in  Washington,  the  States 
and  localities  must  have  the  wherewithal  to 
provide  these  services  Independently  on  a 
generous  scale. 

It  may  be.  of  course,  that  It  Is  too  late,  that 
the  States  are  already  nothing  but  an  out- 
moded framework  Imposed  on  us  by  the  past, 
and  that  we  should  not  now  bend  our  ener- 
gies to  salvaging  what  Is  unsalvageable.  But 
again  It  may  not  be  too  late.  If  the  20th 
centiury  preaches  the  leuson  of  economic  cen- 
tralism. It  also  teaches  the  virtues  of  politi- 
cal decentralism.     The  effort  to  strengthen 


the  States  at  least  seems  worth  the  try.  As 
Walter  Htfler  says,  "If  we  ore  serious  about 
the  idea  of  creative  federalism,  now  Is  the 
ttme  to  do  something  ooBstrueOve  oboat  it." 
Whether  during  this  Congress  or  not.  It 
seems  Iftely  that  we  shall  very  soon  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  how  serious  we 
are. 


MiltoB  J.  Shapp,  of  Ohio  and  ?tmn»j\- 
▼ania,  a  Major  Indastrialitt,  Tettiies 
m  a  Hainan  Way  Abont  a  Human 
Matter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1955 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fortunate- 
ly for  the  Nation.  s<»ne  businessmen 
ignore  the  cliches  and  dogma  handed  out 
by  some  of  our  best  known  trade  asso- 
ciations. 

Last  week  I  listened  with  amazement 
and  pleasure  to  a  Philadelphia  indus- 
trialist, Milton  J.  Shapp,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Jerrold 
Corp.,  who  testified  on  unemployment 
compensation  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  HH.  8282.  In 
short  order,  I  recognized  that  here  was 
a  business  statesman  who  did  some  seri- 
ous thinking  on  a  serious  matter  and 
arrived  at  conclusions  contrary  to  those 
of  most  big  businessmen. 

He  noted  that  a  consumer-oriented 
ectmomy  like  our  own  which  is  based 
heavily  on  credit  cannot  afford  a  drop 
in  buying  power  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment. He  was  willing  to  pay  higher 
taxes  toward  unemployment  benefits  as 
a  means  to  maintain  the  market.  He 
felt  that  the  proposed  biU  (KIL  8282) 
"did  not  go  far  enough  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum benefits." 

Here  was  a  businessman  whose  testi- 
mony ran  exactly  counter  to  a  whole 
host  of  businessmen  critics  of  a  bill  to 
Improve  our  imemployment  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Milton  J.  Shapp  was  bom  and  e<^- 
cated  in  Cleveland  and  part  of  the  tixue 
he  resided  in  my  district  I  discovered, 
too,  that  he  graduated  fran  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Techxu)logy. 

What  has  been  Clevdand  and  Ohio's 
loss  has  been  Pennsylvania's  gain  be- 
cause this  social -minded  industrialist 
who  knows  how  to  make  profits  also  has 
displayed  on  more  than  one  occasion  his 
sensitivity  to  human  needs.  Particularly 
his  concern  for  our  senior  citizens*  role 
in  our  industrial  eccmomy.  as  expressed 
in  his  testimony,  is  an  example  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  man. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Shapp's  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
Thursday,  August  19: 
TKmcoirr  or  Mn.TOH  J.  Shapp,  PassmsKT 
am*  CBAnauM  or  tht  'Boamo.  th»  J^oold 
CoBP..  Phiuujbi^hia,  Pa.,  Thxj«sdat,  Au- 
•osr  19.  1985v  m  Sxtppost  or  the  Mnxs- 
McCartht    Bnx,   BM.    8282,   Bxrou    the 

HOXrSS  OF  RIPRISENTATIVIS   COMIOTTKE  ON 

Wats  and  Mxaks,  Washznctton,  D.C. 
Uy  name  Is  Milton  J.  Shapp.    I  weloome 
and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
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a  buslneeaman — president  and  chalr- 

the  board  of  the  Jerrcdd  Corp.,  of 

Phllad|lpbla,  Pa.    "Rila  is  a  company  which 

with  but  two  onployees  In  1948. 

company  today  operates  4  factories 

laboratories  in  Pennsylvania 

York,  and  employs  approximately 

>eopIe.     In    addition,    we    are    major 

stockh  )lderB  In  nine  other  companies  oper- 

n  nilnolB,  Indiana,  Virginia,  Mlssls- 

I  nd  Florida. 

Jerrjld  Is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 

of  Ckimmerce  and  the  Manufac- 

Association  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 

ekecutives   participate  actively   in   the 

of  the  American  Management  Assocla- 
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the  first  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
ntillzaltlon  Commission  in  Philadelphia  and 
have  s  nnred  as  a  consultant  to  the  UJS.  De- 
partmi  nt  of  Commerce  on  area  redevelop- 
ment woblems. 
I  pr  isently  serve  as  vice  chairman  ot  the 
Public  Advisory  Committee  for 
I)edeTeI<^ment.  and  as  a  consultant  to 
of  Boonocnlc  Opportunity, 
before  you  as  an  Individual  busi- 
: — not  as  a  spokesman  fat  any  of 
these  fcroups.  However,  my  positicoi  is  con- 
dition d  by  experience  in  all  these  activi- 
ties. 
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this  committee  to  express  my  views 

changes  in  the  unemi^oyment 

inognun.  which  I  feel  are  es- 

In  order  to  make  It  more  equitaMe 

and  en^iloyeea;  and  to  prevent 

abiises  which  presently  operate  to  the 

nt  Oft  some  States  and  regions  of  the 


many  years  I  was  a  member  of  the 

Presidents  Organization,  and  served 

of  Its  Philadelphia  chapter  in 


main,  I  support  the  proposals  con- 
in    H.R.    8282    to    strengthen    and 
the   unemplojrment   compensation 
but  have  certain  reservations  that 
bill  does  not  go  far  enotigh  to 
maximum  benefits. 


pioposed 


sfiipportlng  this  bill,  my  views  run  con- 
;o  those  of  many  biuiness  spokesmen. 
seem  odd  that  a  businessman  should 
proposals  calling  for  Increased  tax 
contributions  txom.  business,  but  at  this 
point  in  our  history  It  should  be  clear  to 
all  bi  sinessmen  that  progprams  that  assist 
indivl  iuals  In  our  society — programs  that 
impro  re  or  sustain  their  ability  to  partici- 
pate t  s  producers  and  consumers — help  all 
buslm  88. 


nee  issary 


not  like  to  pay  higher  taxes  of  any 
iny    more    than    other    businessmen. 
Nonetfielefls,  I  recognize  fully  that  Just  as  it 
for  our  company  to  spend  more 
each  year  for  research  to  develop  new 
produ|:ts.  for  training  programs  to  develop 
highly  skilled  work  force,  for  tools 
aachlnery    to    Increase    efiBciency   and 
produ  rtivity,  so  it  is  necessary  to  Increase 
paymfnt  for  certain  taxes  to  achieve  higher 
of  economic  growth  in  this  Nation  in 
that  our  company  can  benefit  from 
stable  markets   in  which   to  sell   its 


produ  cts. ' 

Uni  mployment  compensaticm  is  a  form  of 

constvner  Income  tat  large  nimibers  of  faml- 

Even    in    these    so-called   prosperous 

many  people  face  Intermittent  or  long 

of  \memployment. 

a  pleasure  to  observe  the  reduction  in 
rates.  Even  so,  with  mcx-e 
percent  of  our  Nation's  reported  work 
without  employment  now,  this  la  no 
CO  relax  in  an  effort  to  strengttien  the 
's  economy.  Portber.  when  It  la  con- 
siderAl  that  the  averas*  jwrlod  o<  unem- 
ployn  lent  haa  Tarled  between  9.5  weeks  to 
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years, 

termf 
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about  14  weeks  in  duration  this  year,  this 
means  that  during  this  calendar  year  (at  one 
time  or  another)  approximately  22  to  26 
percent  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
work  force  will  be  unemployed.  While  this 
estimate  may  not  be  exact  because  the  same 
worker  may  be  laid  off  two  or  more  times 
during  the  course  of  his  year,  this  does  give 
an  approximation  of  the  size  of  the  problem, 
because  nationally  this  represents  over  15 
million  workers. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  now 
enjoying  a  modest  boom  becavise  of  the  pro- 
longed period  of  national  economic  growth, 
this  means  that  at  one  time  or  another  this 
year  between  400,000  to  500,000  members  of 
the  labor  force  will  be  without  employment. 
In  our  highly  complex,  consumer  oriented, 
economy,  which  is  based  so  heavily  upon 
credit,  it  is  obvious  that  continuity  of  in- 
come is  an  essential  factor  contributing  not 
only  to  the  well  being  of  the  individual  and 
his  family,  but  to  the  general  health  of  his 
local  community  and  the  local  stores  he 
supports.  An  ever-widening  arc  of  whole- 
salers, manufacturers,  service  industries  and 
the  very  structures  of  government  at  all 
levels  are  affected  by  the  welfare  of  each 
individual. 

Even  small  contractions  at  the  base  of  our 
economy  can  spread  rapidly,  and  all  too  fre- 
quently require  drastic  cures  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  minimal  preventative  meas- 
ures that  might  have  obviated  them. 

The  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram has  been  of  extreme  benefit  to  the 
Nation  ever  since  it  was  first  adapted  in  1937, 
but  updating  the  program  on  a  national  level 
is  long  overdue. 

Some  of  these  changes  and  improvements 
are  incorporated  in  H.R.  8282.  and  deserve 
solid  support. 

First,  as  proposed,  the  taxable  base  should 
be  expanded  to  gain  Increased  sources  of 
funds,  thus  permitting  greater  benefits 
which  will  provide  more  realistically  for  the 
needs  of  unemployed  in  all  income  brackets. 
It  is  a  common  and  growing  phenomenon 
for  skilled,  comparatively  high  paid  em- 
ployees (as  well  a»  those  on  the  lower  wage 
rung)  to  become  unemployed  by  reason  of 
massive  layoffs  or  technological  displace- 
ment. The  structure  of  compensation  should 
provide  a  built-in  adjustment  factor  to  meet 
changes  in  incomes  and  the  cost  of  living, 
as  well  as  the  changing  economic  structure 
of  both  the  employed  (and  thetr  wage  levels) 
and  the  unemployed,  and  their  wage  levels. 
The  appointment  of  a  special  advisory 
commission  to  take  place  3  years  after  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8282  is  an  important  step 
In  this  direction  for  it  will  at  least  assure 
eonstant  review  of  the  tax  rate,  wage  base, 
and  benefit  structiure. 

Second,  the  broadening  of  the  program 
as  envisioned  in  H.R.  8282  to  cover  approxi- 
mately 5  million  additional  workers  is 
important.  For  example,  about  37  percent 
of  Pennsylvania's  labor  force  are  employed 
by  companies  not  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Over  60  percent  of 
Pennsylvania's  unemployed  last  May  were 
not  receiving  benefits.  0\ir  goal  eventually 
should  be  to  extend  coverage  to  all  members 
of  the  labor  force.  (See  table  n,  adden- 
dum.) 

Third,  the  provision  of  H.R.  8282  estab- 
lishing what  is  essentially  a  imtional  re- 
insurance program  granting  Federal  funds 
for  an  additional  26  weeks  of  benefits  to 
workers  unemployed  more  than  26  weeks,  is 
a  step  long  overdue. 

It  Is  particularly  important  to  protect 
worker*  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  cyclical 
nature  oC  heavy  Industry  provides  maJ(X'  em- 
jdoymant  in  boom  periods  and  creates  im- 
employment  of  long  duration  during  the 
period  of  recession.     (See  addendum.) 


Fourthly,  the  provisions  requiring  States 
to  adopt  imlform  standards  for  providing 
benefits  represent  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  do  not  go  far  enough.  Herein 
lies  a  basic  weakness  of  HJt.  8282  as  pres- 
ently proposed. 

The  nature  of  imemployment  in  the 
United  States  is  such  that  our  unempioy. 
ment  compensation  program  must  be  made 
uniform  nationally.  Uniform  standards 
should  be  developed  for  use  by  all  States 
in  determining  tax  rates,  benefits,  qualifi- 
cations for  participation,  program  criteria, 
and  their  administration. 

There  are  two  very  important  reasons  why 
this  should  be  done. 

First,  the  magnitude  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures among  our  50  States  profoundly  af- 
fects State  and  local  economies.  Increasing 
Federal  influence  incvu^  Increased  responsi- 
bility and  requires  more  direct  participation 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program. 

Federal  polices  governing  procurement, 
the  building  of  a  new  military  base  or  space 
facility,  or  the  abandonment  of  an  old  one, 
granting  of  contracts,  etc.,  can  and  often  do 
create  areas  of  economic  boom,  or  disaster 
within  individual  States  or  communities  re- 
gardless of  the  strength  of  the  national 
economy.  It  is  estimated  that  Government 
procurement  policies  affect  over  20  percent 
of  all  employment — directly  or  indirectly— in 
the  Nation. 

The  unequal  effect  on  the  various  States 
of  Federal  activities  and  policy  decisions 
argues  against  making  unemployment  com- 
pensatlon  programs  the  sole  responsibilities 
of  the  individual  States. 

Secondly,  many  States  are  presently  using 
their  unemployment  c(»npensation  laws  as 
lures  to  attract  new  Industry.  Benefits  to 
the  imemployed  are  stripped  In  an  effort  to 
present  a  favorable  "tax  climate"  for  in- 
dustry. Pennsylvania's  new  unemployment 
compensation  laws  are  a  glaring  example  of 
this  sort  of  inequity. 

Individual  States  should  not  be  permitted 
to  charge  some  employers  lower  tmemploy- 
ment  compensation  taxes  as  a  lure  to  attract 
Industries  from  other  areas.  Such  preferen- 
tial premiums  should  not  be  permitted  on 
a  national  level.  The  uniform  national  pol- 
icy adopted  for  social  security  taxes  should 
be  adopted  for  unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion. 

The  tax  bonus  has  been  Justified  by  mak- 
ing an  analogy  between  unonployment  com- 
pensation tax  payments  and  Insurance 
premiums;  i.e.,  the  careful  business  manag» 
is  to  be  rewarded  for  maintaining  steady  em- 
ployment in  the  same  manner  he  Is  rewarded 
for  taking  steps  to  prevent  hazards  of  fire 
and  theft. 
The  comparison  is  specious. 
It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  an  em- 
ployer will  take  steps  to  maintain  steadier 
employment  of  his  work  force  if  he  receives 
a  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  lower  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tax  rate  for  so  doing. 
A  good  business  manager  will  always  attempt 
to  adjust  his  schedules  to  maintain  as  steady 
a  work  force  as  possible.  But  I  have  never 
yet  met  a  biisinessman  who  retained  un- 
needed  members  of  his  work  force  for  any 
period  of  time  Just  because  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tax  bonus  that  mignt  be 
granted. 

I  am  willing  to  wager  that  99  percent  of 
the  people  in  charge  of  hiring  or  firing  for 
American  business  firms  do  not  know  what 
rates  of  unemployment  compensation  their 
firms  are  paying,  or  what  rates  they  might 
pay  under  different  hiring  conditions. 
Workers  are  hired  and  fired  to  meet  produc- 
tion requirements  of  the  employer,  not  to 
merit  unemployment  compensation  tax 
bonuses. 


Certain  types  of  businesses— for  no  Justt- 
fl«[tion  at  all— are  favored  by  the  present 
taw  simply  because  they  are  non-seasonal 
ta  nature,  do  not  depend  upon  Gov^^aent 
^ntracts  or  have  no  specific  contracts  to 
Si  within  a  stated  period  of  time.  They 
mv  lower  unemployment  compensation  taxes 
Sot  because  their  management  maintains 
rteadv  employment  to  earn  the  bonus,  but 
^^Le  their  year  round  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  relatively  steady. 

Construction  companies,  manufacturers  of 
v-fional  products,  resort  hotels,  contractors 
iTthe  Government  and  hosts  of  other  busi- 
nesses pay  higher  unemployment  compensa- 
S  t«  rat4,  not  because  they  object  to 
DTOvldlng  steady   employment,  but  t>e<»use 
E  natSre  of  their   business  is  such  that 
the  exercise  of  good  Judgment  makes  it  nec- 
tary to  hire  and  fire  to  meet  schedules. 
^Jerrold's  main  Philadelphia  plant,  for  ex- 
ample, a  shift  from  electronic  tubes  to  tran- 
Stor   components   drastically   reduced   the 
T£>eT  of^mployees  required  to  produce 
the  same  number  of  amplifier  units.    A  40- 
nercent  increase  in  sales  for  these  products 
Sapplly  saved  Jobs.    This  good  fortune  Is  not 
always  the  case  for  employees  and  fuc»i  «^- 
Soyment  has  nothing  to  do  with  minimizing 
miemployment  compensation  tax  rates. 

ItTclatoed  that  companies  with  fluctuat- 
ing employment  should  pay  higher  unem- 
ptoyment  compensation  taxes  because  thedr 
KpSyees  draw  more  heavUy  on  the  fvuad. 
™s  is  true,  but  we  must  remember  a  lower 
rate  offered  to  steady  employers  is  not  a 
"ward-It  is  a  windfall;  a  windfall  recel^ 
for  being  In  a  stable  employment  tadurtry 
Sit  is  often  dependent  for  its  stabUUy  of 
^ration  upon  the  compensation  payments 
made  to  the  unemployed  of  less  stable  em- 
ployment companies. 

Last   AprU,   the   Bureau   of    Employment 
Security   in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  reported  that 
41 064  employers  had  been  assigned  reduced 
Da'yroll  tax  rates  under  new  amendments  to 
Pennsylvania's  unemployment  compenaatlOT 
law     Those  receiving  reduced  rates  in  1965 
represent  21.8  percent  of   the   State's  em- 
ployers, but  they  pay  only  5.3  percent  of  the 
totll  payroU  taxes.    Obviously.  78iJ  percent 
of  Pennsylvania's  employers  paying  9*-T;  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  are  receiving  no  r^uftions. 
In  July,  1965,  the  Lancaster    (Pa.)    New 
Kra  carried  a  series  of  articles  featuring  the 
growth  of  Pennsylvania's  economy  during  the 
^t  4  years  and  quoted  a  number  of  com- 
pany ewcuUves  to  the  effect  that  the  change 
InPennsylvania's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  last  year  was  responsible  for  ex- 
pansion of  their  cor^panies  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  results  of  a  poll  were  published  which 
Indicated  that  whereas  in  1963  only  32  per- 
cent of  Pennsylvania's  executives  thought  the 
unemployment  compensation  tax  administra- 
tion was  satisfactory,  67  percent  thought  so 
in  1965. 

Now  frankly,  I  consider  aU  of  this  rather 
meaningless,  because  when  the  differentials 
In  the  tax  rates  are  analyzed,  rron  a  l-per 
cent  tax  bonus  which  represents  about  2% 
cents  per  hour  (based  upon  Pennsylvania's 
average  wage)  Is  a  rather  Insignificant  Mid 
certainly  a  temporary  factor  for  inducing 
industry  to  move  from  another  State  Into 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  Insidious  feature  of 
this  type  of  State  competition  is  that  to 
create  this  Uluslon  of  "better  tax  climate.' 
concessions  mtist  be  made  to  certain  types 
of  indxistrial  taxpayers  and  these  concessions 
can  only  be  made  by  strtpplng  benefits  to  be 
paid  to  the  unemployed,  which  perverts  the 
purpose  of  the  law. 

Attached  is  a  copy  at  testimony  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Peimsylvanla  Task  Force  on 
Unemplojrment  Compensation  on  Decem- 
ber 16. 1963,  In  which  I  oppomO.  th*  then  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Pennsytraala  tnnd. 


X  woxild  appreciate  It  If  this  statement  were 
to  be  Included  as  pcurt  of  this  record. 

I  have  been  approached  many  dozens  of 
times  to  locate  my  factories  in  other  States. 
AU  sorts  of  inducements  have  been  offered. 
Including  those  of  reduced  unemployment 
compensation  taxes.  As  a  citizen  I  abhor  this 
type  of  approach  and  doubt  serloxisly  If  this 
factor  has  ever  been  of  major  consideration 
when  other  employers  have  made  plant  loca- 
tion decisions.  Nonetheless,  the  practice  is 
widespread,  and  because  there  is  little  If  any 
real  benefit  to  he  derived  by  using  unemploy- 
ment compensation  rate  reductions  as  a  Ivu-e, 
I  am  doubly  distressed,  because  the  victims 
of  this  practice  are  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford it — ^the  unemployed,  who  are  stripped 
of  needed  benefits. 

Further,  existing  businesses  are  adversely 
affected  by  this  practice  because  consumer 
funds  are  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

This  insidioias  practice  can  be  stopped 
quickly  and  firmly  by  amending  the  present 
Mills-McCarthy  bill,  H.R.  8282,  to  charge  aU 
employers  in  all  States  the  same  rate  of  un- 
employmient  compensation  tax. 

The  need  for  eliminating  this  practice  Is 
highlighted  by  another  serious  problem.  In 
the  ever  widening  search  by  Individual  States 
for  methods  of  reducing  benefit  costs,  one 
that  has  found  much  favor  Is  the  deduction 
of  one-half  social  security  benefits  and  aU 
of  private  pension  benefits  paid  for  by  the 
employer.  This  Is  an  Iniquitous  and  social 
evil,  adversely  affecting  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  Americans  each  year.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  official  estimates  for  1965  are 
that  3,000  claimants  Involuntarily  unem- 
ployed, who  are  eligible  for  social  security  or 
pension  benefits,  will  be  entirely  disqiiali- 
fled  and  25,000  will  have  their  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  l>eneflts  sharply  re- 
duced; red\iced  in  many  instances  from  HS 
to  93  or  $4  per  week. 

The  loss  to  these  28,000  imemployed  Penn- 
sylvanians  for  this  year  wUl  total  $13.8  mil- 
lion, averaging  $482  per  claimant. 

The  absurdity  of  this  situation  is  empha- 
sized by  the  result  of  the  recent  enactment 
by    Cbngress    of    a    7-percent    Increase    In 
social  security  benefits.    Assimilng  that  thU 
amoimts  to  $8  per  month  for  many  recip- 
ients, one-half  of  this  Increase  will  be  de- 
ducted by  the  State  of  Peimsylvanla  from 
those  claimants  who  are  in  unemployment 
compensation  status,  and  similarly  one-half 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  retroactively  to 
January  1  will  be  deducted  from  claimants 
who  were  in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefit  status  during  the  last  6  months. 
Every  level  of  government  has  expressed 
concern  about  the  diminishing  role  of  senior 
citizens  in  our  industrial  economy  brought 
about  by  changing  practices.     Older  people 
who  are  laid  off  are  freqeuntly  not  even 
granted  an  interview  for  new  emplo3rment 
because  of  arbitrary  wage  barriers. 

Their  search  for  employment  for  which 
tbey  have  so  much  to  contribute  is  hampered 
by  rules  and  requirements  which  make  age 
an  almost  total  barrier  to  acceptance.  Such 
workers,  many  of  them  stUl  in  physical 
prime,  have  been  dismissed  solely  because 
they  reached  a  chronological  age  determined 
by  company  or  management-labor  policies. 

Solid  American  citizens,  they  still  have 
the  need  and  desire  for  work.  They  have 
problems  of  family  maintenance  and  sup- 
port. Their  pensions  are  meager  and  In- 
adequate, and  In  most  cases  amoimtlng  to 
leas  than  $100  per  month.  Their  status  in 
society  deserves  and  has  ecu-ned  for  them  a 
decent  living  standard  that  requires  full 
employment. 

Yet  these  objects  <rf  our  concern,  whose 
plight  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing in  today'B  society,  have  become  the  sub- 
ject of  o^ert,  regreaslT*  action  by  many  State 
legislatures  In  the  oonttnulng,  heedless  de- 


mand to  reduce  imemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits.  This  group  above  all  others 
has  been  seized  upon  a  prime  object  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  unemplojmient  compensa- 
tion program  at  a  time  when  their  need  for 
it  is  the  greatest. 

Statistics  accimaulated  by  Federal  agencies 
will  support  the  thesis  that  a  significant  and 
Important  part  of  our  gross  national  product 
Is  produced  by  workers  In  their  sixties  and 
seventies.  Actual  experience  shows  that 
these  people  are  in  the  labor  market,  are 
seeking  work,  are  working  and  are  produc- 
ing; despite  the  protestations  by  various 
State  legislators  seeking  reduction  In  cost 
that  they  are  out  of  the  labor  market. 

I  believe  and  earnestly  advocate  that  this 
conunittee  could  strike  a  great  blow  of  help 
and  importance  to  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country  by  inserting  a  standard  prohibiting 
the  States  frcMn  deduction  of  social  security 
and  pension  benefits,  thus  restoring  to  this 
segment  of  our  population  the  same  status 
and  protections  persons  younger  than  they 
now  have. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  and  members  of  your  committee 
for  the  opportunity  to  place  my  views  Into 
this  record.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  support 
the  concepts  embraced  in  Hit.  8282  to  ex- 
pand unemployment  compensation  coverage 
and  benefits  and  to  Increase  the  tax  base. 
I  can  only  hope  that  in  jova  deliberations 
you  win  agree  with  my  arguments  and  take 
an  additional  major  step  and  make  unem- 
plojrment compensation  taxes  uniform  na- 
tionally and  thereby  benefit  the  majority  of 
employers  and  employees  alike. 


Addendum:  Some  Pertinent    Statistical 

Data 
1.  Table  I  indicates  the  effects  on  selected 
industries  of  a  modest  recession  such  as  that 
experienced  in  Pennsylvania  diiring  1960-61. 
While  total  employment  in  the  State  de- 
clined only  1.7  percent,  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, which  accounted  for  38.7  percent 
of  the  wage  and  salary  employment,  declined 
4.2  percent — 2Vi  times  as  much.  Nonmanu- 
facturing  employment  declined  less  than  l 
percent  (0.68  percent) . 

By  the  end  of  1964  manufacturing  had  not 
yet  reachleved  Its  1960  level,  while  nonmanu- 
facturlng  had  risen  steadily  since  1962. 

Service  Industries,  particularly  those  of  fi- 
nance. Insurance,  and  real  estate  experienced 
no  declines  In  1960-61,  but  showed  a  steexly 
grovrth  pattern.  Primary  metals  and  fabri- 
cated metals  experienced  substantial  declines 
from  which  they  were  alow  to  merge — despite 
recent  general  prosperity. 

It  Lb  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  indus- 
tries with  the  greatest  proportion  of  em- 
ployees in  Pennsylvania's  new  minimum  ( 1 
percent)  unemployment  compensation  tax 
rate  group  presently  includes  real  estate,  per- 
sonal services,  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and 
insurance.  Those  with  the  highest  propor- 
tion in  the  maximum  tax  rate  group  (4  per- 
cent) include  primary  metals  (47  percent  of 
all  employers)  and  fabricated  metals  (46  per- 
cent of  employers).  Contract  construction 
had  the  highest  percentage  (76.3  percent)  in 
the  maximum  rate  group. 

2.  Table  n  gives  an  indication  of  the  large 
numbers  (approximately  one-third )  of  Penn- 
sylvania's labor  force  who  are  not  covered 
xmder  the  existing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion legislation. 

3.  Table  III  indicates  the  incidence  of  un- 
employment In  Pennsylvania,  as  compared  to 
the  average  number  of  unemployed — the 
figure  on  which  unemployment  rates  are 
based.  N 

The  numbers  of  those  unemployed  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  coiirse  of  a  year  who  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  unemploynMnt  oom- 
pensation  are  a  fraction — and  a  diminishing 
fraction — of  the  total  of  the  labor  force. 
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BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  arti- 
the  December  30.  1964,  edition  of 
(Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Mr. 
Abiko  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Strinker  respectively,  make  the  very 
valid  point  that  the  pressing  financial 
needs  of  the  States  are  not  being  seri- 
ously dealt  with  at  the  national  level  in 
a  ma  iner  which  will  emphasize  the  im- 
porta  It  role  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
emmisnts  as  opposed  to  Washington's 
role.  My  tax  sharing  for  education  bill 
offers  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
provii  le  the  States  with  additional  finan- 
cial lesources  to  meet  their  traditional 
respo  isibillty  in  education. 
Th^  articles  follow: 

Fedzbal  Fttnds  Debated 
STATS  vizw 
(By  Nobuo  Ablko) 
. — If  there  is  one  thing  State  gov- 
need,  it  is  more  money. 
])op\ilatlon  expands,  so  do  State  serv- 
ed, of  course,  budgets. 
State  governments  are  understandably 
reluct  int  to  raise  taxes.     They  would  much 
get  the  money  elsewhere. 

the    Federal    Government,    for    in- 


a  while  earlier  this  year,  this  seemed 

posibUfty.     Walter     W.     Heller,     former 

chalriian  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 

Advlsers,  proposed  a  plan  to  give  a 

of  Federal  income  tax  revenues  back 

!    50    States.     President    Johnson    as- 

a  task  force  to  work  out  details. 


It  has  since  been  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  temporarily  set  the  plan  aside.  If 
so,  it  is  a  setback  for  many  State  services. 

None  of  the  States,  of  covirse,  have  been 
counting  on   this  money.     But  all  of  them 
can  readily  name  ways  of  using  it. 
Priority  of  projects 

A  sample  survey  of  States  by  the  Christ- 
ian Science  Monitor  indicates  that: 

Almost  all  the  States  would  spend  the 
extra   funds   first  for  education. 

Many  rank  mental  health  next  in  priority. 

Some  might  also  apply  the  money  to  their 
share  of  State-Federal  matching  fund 
projects. 

In  sum,  a  Federal  tax  refund  would  help 
States  to  upgrade  or  expand  essential  serv- 
ices. In  some  States,  it  would  probably 
forestall  or  minimize  otherwise  necessary  tax 
hikes.  In  others,  it  would  possibly  be  used 
to  reduce  existing  rates. 

In  any  case,  its  greatest  beneficiary  would 
be  education.  This  means  public  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools.  State  colleges  and 
universities,  "special  education,"  adult  edu- 
cation— the  entire  spectrum. 

Louisiana,  for  one,  makes  no  doubt  of  its 
position. 

"The  administration,"  says  State  Comp- 
troller Roy  R.  Theriot,  "has  an  Inflexible 
{XJlicy  of  dedicating  any  tax  windfall  or  other 
money  from  unforeseen  sources  first  to  the 
educsation  of  our  children,  then  to  the  edu- 
cation specifically  of  retarded  children,  and 
third  to  adults  in  order  to  reduce  our  high 
rate  erf  illiteracy." 

Most  States  need  more  facilities  for  higher 
education. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  a  recent  re- 
port said  the  State's  public  colleges  need 
$134  million  for  capital  construction.  Since 
then,  the  State  passed  a  $40  million  bond 
idsue.     That  covers  less  than  one-third. 

Michigan  last  year  increased  aid  to  higher 
education  by  some  350  percent,  acoarding  to 
State  Oomptroller  Glenn  S.  Allen,  Jr.  But 
college  enrollments  are  always  cllmjblng. 
Part  of  a  Federal  refund  would  doubtlees  be 
used  for  capital  outlays. 

In  Illinois,  the  master  plan  of  higher  edu- 
cation, calls  for  an  extensive  staterwlde  sys- 


tem of  2-year  colleges.  But  who  has  the 
nxoney  to  build  them? 

It  is  a  similar  story  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Local  school  districts  conBtantly  preae 
State  oapltalB  for  hlglber  per  pupU  aid.  Prop- 
erty ownetB,  whose  taxes  account  for  much 
of  the  education  dollar,  are  already  burdened. 

Increasing  -papil  enroUmenits  are  niot  the 
only  proA>Iem  by  any  means.  School  systema 
need  mare  teachers.  Current  teachers  want 
more  pay. 

Then  there  are  the  special  education  pro- 
grams. 

California,  for  one  example,  would  like  to 
Institute  compensatory  education  for  cul- 
turally deprived  children,  partloularly  those 
from  inlnorlty  grouiw.  The  State  now  has  a 
pUot  program,  but  that  is  all. 

Nevada  needs  trade  schools.  CalifOTnla 
wants  to  revise  Its  vooatioinal  guidance  pro- 
gram, which  has  not  changed  In  20  years. 

Mental  health  Is  another  field  where  States 
want  to  do  more — if  they  had  the  money. 

Illinois  claims  one  ot  the  best  programs 
in  the  ooimtry,  but  It  has  to  scratch  to  pro- 
vide staff  salaries  and  opertedng  funds. 

Michigan's  two  major  concerns  In  this 
area  are  retarded  children  and  mentally  dis- 
turbed children,  according  to  Mr.  Allen.  Any 
Federal  refund  dollars  left  over  from  educa- 
tion would  probably  be  applied  here. 

"We  have  started  many  new  programs  in 
mental  health  on  a  small  scale,"  says  Mr. 
Allen.    "Our  first  Job  Is  to  build  these  up." 

In  Texas,  Gov.  John  B.  Connally  Is  re- 
portedly exploring  the  Idea  of  allotting  part 
of  a  Federal  refund  to  cities  for  mental-re- 
tardation programs.  Some  doubts  exist 
whether  this  plan  would  be  legal  under  the 
Texas  constitution. 

Some  States  might  want  to  put  a  portion 
of  the  refund  back  into  their  share  of  Fed- 
eral matchlng-fimd  projects. 

Gov.  Grant  Sawyer  of  Nevada  calls  it  "a 
very  intriguing  possibility."  State  Comp- 
troller Theriot  of  Louisiana  says  it  would  be 
"a  good  thing." 

California  would  consider  It  the  best  thing. 
This  way,  reasons  Hale  Champion,  Cali- 
fornia's director  of  finance,  the  State  could 
in  effect,  pay  for  many  State-Federal  projects 
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i.rffflv  out  Of  Federal  money  and  relieve  an 
Sly  burdened  State  budget.  California 
Si,  toe  highest  State  budget  In  the  Nation. 

B  President  Johnson  does  approve  the  tax 
refund  plan,  most  States  would  want  no 
•trinin  attached  to  it. 

"If  they  take  away  the  right  of  the  State  to 
•llocate  the  money  as  it  sees  fit,"  says  Louisi- 
ana's Mr.  Theriot.  "they  haven't  given  us  a 

At  its  meeting  here  in  November,  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence unanimously  passed  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  tax  refund  "without  any  degree 
of  Federal  control." 

"This  was  the  first  resolution  ever  passed 
by  the  executive  committee,"  reports  Gover- 
nor Sawyer,  1964-65  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   "That's  how  strongly  we  felt  about 

it" 

California's  Mr.  Champion,  however,  defi- 
nitely favors  some  restrictions.     Says  he: 

"Many  problems  to  be  solved  on  the  State 
level  today  require  breakthroughs  of  one 
kind  or  another.  These  can't  be  had  by  frag- 
menting the  money  among  the  States.  They 
are  better  attacked  by  research  on  a  cooper- 
ative national  basis. 

"The  old  de  TocquevUle  idea  of  the  States 
as  laboratories."  he  adds,  "is  not  entirely  valid 
In  the  complexities  of  modern  times." 

An  official  from  another  State  says  he 
favors  a  few  conditions  "so  that  the  low-tax 
States  don't  stay  low  service  and  put  the 
burden  on  the  rest  of  us." 

Some  low-tax  States  have  such  inadequate 
college  facilities,  for  example,  says  this  offi- 
cial, that  students  from  those  States  "come 
to  us  to  be  educated.  This  puts  an  extra 
burden  on  us." 

Of  one  thing,  however,  all  States  are  posi- 

They  can  definitely  use  a  Federal  refund, 
however  large  or  small. 

United  States  View 


(By  William  H.  Stringer) 
Washington. — ^President  Johnson  will 
await  a  more  favorable  moment  to  push  the 
dramatic  proposal  to  transfer  annually  a 
chunk  of  Federal  income  to  the  States  with- 
out strings.  „ 

"The  proposal  is  dormant,  not  abandoned, 
a  White  House  official  stresses. 

Actually  the  administration  never  intended 
to  ask  Congress,  this  coming  year,  to  approve 
the  plan  to  hand  back  to  the  States  a  por- 
tion ot  each  year's  Federal  Income  tax  col- 
lections. The  Idea,  advanced  by  Walter 
W.  Heller,  recent  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  was  plentifully  dis- 
cussed, but  only  as  something  Intended  for 
a  slightly  more  distant  future. 

Of  course  President  Johnson  himself  has 
ruefully  noted  that,  when  a  startling  new 
proposition  like  this  gets  leaked  and  talked 
about,  opposition  to  the  plan  builds  up. 

This  has  happened  to  the  no-strings  shar- 
ing   proposal.     Members    of    Congress    have 
begun  to  criticize  a  plan  that  would  remove 
Congress  from  the  "decision  process"  on  how 
funds  should  be  expended.     George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  worried  that 
State  legislatures  would  allocate  the  money 
without    traditional    safeguards    protecting 
unions  and  minority  groups. 
Trust  fund 
Government  economists  advocate  postpon- 
ing the  plan  until  the  revenue  picture  Is  dif- 
ferent.   When  and  If  continuing  prosperity 
produces  an  excess  of  revenues  on  the  Fed- 
eral side,  while  the  States  still  suffer  from 
lack  of  funds,  then  bring  the  plan  Into  oper- 
ation, they  argue. 

Right  now,  many  States  do  lack  revenues, 
but  the  Federal  Government  also  faces  a  def- 
icit, and  President  Johnson  has  plenty  of 
programs  for  spending  Federal  money— and 
he  Intends  to  hold  on  to  the  Federal  revenue 
necessary  for  administration  programs. 

A  fixed  portion  of  personal  Income  tax  col- 
lections would  be  set  aside,  probably  1  per- 


centage point  of  the  tax  rate.  This  would 
make  $2.6  blUlon  avaUable  under  present 
rates  and  revenue.  ».    w  ^ 

This  money  would  not  appear  In  the  budg- 
et's receipts  and  sKpendltares  columns,  being 
paid  instead  Into  a  trust  fxmd. 

The  sum  would  be  distributed  to  the 
SUtes  annually  to  be  used  In  whatever  way 
they  wished.  Probably  there  would  be  a  ban 
on  use  for  highways  construction,  but  few 
other  strings  would  be  attached. 

This  money  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
present  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  which, 
together  with  other  specific  programs,  means 
that  about  $10  billion  now  Is  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  from  Washington. 
Tax  brake 
The  States  would  share  according  to  their 
population.  This  would  mean  that  the  rich- 
er, highly  industrialized  States  woyld  have 
turned  in  to  Washington  somewhat  more 
than  they  got  back. 

A  main  argument  of  Mr.  Heller.  It  Is  un- 
derstood, is  that  there  will  be  continuing 
need  to  assiure  that  rising  tax  receipts  do 
not  choke  off  growth  and  prosperity  when 
a  boom  begins  to  flourish.  In  1964,  the  big 
Federal  tax  cut  was  Intended  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  this  tax  brake  on  the  booming 
economy. 

Another   and   useful   way   to   reduce    this 
pressure  In   the  future.  It   Is   argued.  Is  to 
hand  over  some  of  the  tax-collected  money- 
to  the  States  to  spend. 

Crucial  needs 
What  troubles  Congress  and  some  officials 
Is  apprehension  that  s<«ne  States  might  not 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  moneys. 
Some  of  the  covmtry's  most  pressing  needs 
today  are  declared  to  be  In  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare.  No  doubt  a  large 
portion  of  the  $2.5  billion  would  be  directed, 
by  State  governors  and  leglslatiires.  to  meet 
pressing  demands  In  education,  health,  and 
welfare. 

Still  there  are  those  who  say  the  Federal 
Government  should  always  Insist  on  some 
control,  that  the  present  system  of  grants- 
in-aid  should  be  expanded.  Instead  of  hand- 
ing over  no-strlngs  funds. 

Those  who  advocate  the  no-strlngs  plan 
note  today's  pressures  to  reduce  Federal 
taxes,  at  a  thne  when  many  pressing  phys- 
ical needs  of  the  Nation  are  stlU  unmet. 
They  believe  that,  since  the  plight  of  State 
treasuries  Is  generally  recognized,  this  plan 
would  serve  both  to  help  the  States  and  to 
stave  off  drastic  tax  reductions  at  a  time 
when  national  needs  are  crucial  In  such 
fields  as  education. 

But  whatever  the  arguments  the  Johnson 
administration  believes  they  wUl  be  more 
persuasive — as  well  as  more  familiar — a  year 
from  now. 
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Mr.  BOB  WIUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobd.  I  include  the  f  oUowlng  article 
from  the  Human  Events  of  August  21, 
1965: 

Is   Russia   Outstwpping   Untted   States   in 
MiUTAXT  Spaci  Phocrams? 
(By  Holmes  and  Hunter  Alexander) 
Moscow.  UJB.8JI.— Spaceward,  the  course 
of  the  Russian  Empire  moves  onward. 
Here  on  the  firm  earth  of  Red  Square, 


hundreds    of    Muscovites   eoogregate    every 
hour   to   watch    the    simple   tout   symbolic 
changing  of  the  guard  at  Lenin's  Tomb.    AU 
Russians  have  been  taught  that  their  Com- 
munist empire  wUl  Inherit  taie  world.    But 
ever  since  the  first  space  ^>ectaculars  with 
the  1957  ^utnlks.  Red  propagandlste  have 
been  boasting  that  the   Soviet  Union  will 
bury  its  American  archenemy  In  the  skies. 
Today  that  bragging.  Imperious  In  under- 
tones and   overtones   alike,  becomes   openly 
ominous.    Four  times  in  the  past  2  months. 
Red  Star  (a  newspaper  published  by  the  De- 
fense Ministry)  has  trumpeted  the  claim  that 
Russia  now  has  orblUl  space  rockets  with  the 
capacity  of  wiping  any  aggressor  off  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  in- 
tended Identity  of  the  aggressor  and  among 
American  scientists  back  home  there  is  little 
doubt  about  the  weapon. 

There  is  llttte  doubt  because  the  United 
States  spent  7  years  and  $10  million  between 
1958-65  to  plan  the  nuclear-powered  space 
orbiting  system  called  Project  Orion.  We 
have  high-ranking  scientists  who  believe  the 
Russians  have  copied  or  adapted  Orion, 
which  has  been  declassified  since  October. 
1964.  The  Russians  might  easily  have 
cracked  the  secrecy  before  that. 

The  nucleartzed  Orion  was  downgraded 
and  doomed  as  an  American  mUltary  ex- 
periment when  our  disarmament  zcaloU 
started  dickering  for  a  test  ban  treaty  In 
1962-^.  On  the  safe  assumption  that  the 
Russians  know  as  much  as  we  do  about  the 
Orion  technique,  here  Is  approximately  what 
Red  Star  Is  hinting  at. 

It  is  a  first  generation  vehicular  system 
that  U  capable  of  carrying  8  men  and  100 
tons  of  payload  to  Mars  and  back.  It  U  a 
let-propeUed  engine  or  engines  powered  by 
a  nuclear  reactor  which.  In  effect,  bombs  a 
shield  at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  and  drives 
it  forward.  The  usual  limitations  of  tem- 
perature do  not  affect  this  vehicle  because 
the  hot  debris  of  the  explosions  makes  oray 
a  momentary  contact  with  the  shield.  The 
limitations  of  using  full  nuclear  power  are 
also  absent  because  the  reactor  Is  outside 
the  vehicle. 

Guidance,  moblUty,  range,  the  exchange  of 
crewmembers,  and  the  restocking  of  the 
payload  are  aU  within  this  space  cruiser  s 
capabUlty.  Its  potentials  as  a  raider  of  earth 
targets  and  as  an  Interceptor  of  our  space 
satellites,  are  almost  llmlUeas.  It  may  notbe 
the  never-never  ultimate  weapon,  but  it  win 
do  imtll  another  comes  along. 

Two   American    authorities   have   written 
gingerly  this  yew  on  the  subject.     The  de- 
scription given  above  Is  roughly  taken  from 
an  article  by  physics  Prof.  Freeman  J.  I^f- 
son  of   the   Institute  for  Advanced   Study. 
Princeton     University.       Under     the     titie, 
"Death  of  a  Project"  In  the  July  9  Issue  of 
Science.    Dr.    Dyson    tells    how    Orion    was 
kicked  out  of  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram by  Secretary  McNamara  and  the  now- 
Secretary  of  Air,  Harold  Brown,  and  how  it 
perished  in  NASA  after  Its  secreU  were  aired. 
Dr    Dyson    ruefully    writes    that    Project 
Orion  was  "suppressed  for  poUtlcal  reasons- 
He   doesn't   <«)enly    say.   as   other   military- 
minded    scientists   have    said,    In   (rff-record 
dudgeon,   that  the  central  political  reason 
for  Orion's  cancellation  was  to  keep  open  the 
disarmament  talks  with  Russia. 

An  American  authority  who  writes  even 
closer  to  the  awful  truth  about  the  Soviet 
monopoly  on  this  weapon  for  "wiping  any 
aggressor  off  the  face  of  the  earth"  Is  Mose 
L    Harvey,  formeriy  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Division  of  Research  for  U.SS.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe.    In  the  1965  winter  Issue  of 
Orbis.  a  quarterly  Journal  of  world  affairs. 
Mr  Harvey  speculates  on  "a  strategic  break- 
through by  the  V.SSS..  •    •   •  In  the  form 
of  an  orbltting  platform   In  space."     With 
the  present  Rtisslan  vehicle  undoubtedly  in 
mind.   Mr.   Harvey   gives   thU  chilling   pre- 
diction: 
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a  mftTtnmm.  the  Soviet  might  suc- 
1  locking  the  United  States  outside  ot 
uid  thereby  force  upon  It  a  second- 
not  a  captive.  itatuB." 
are  the  Russian  dreams  of  empire. 
:  tave  a  promise  of  recOlty  for  one  rea- 
y.    The  reason:  the  U^SJSJi.  has  mill- 
Its  space  program — ^whereas  our  pro- 
oriented  to  peace  and  publicity. 
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last  week.  42  Governors  urged  the 
Souse  to  permit  a  new  study  of  the 
^d  on  Friday,  at  a  tax  symposium  of 
An  erlcan  Bankers  Association,  the  plan 
publicly  urged  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman, 
dlrecto '  of  studies  for  the  Brookings  Instl- 
tuti(m  and  the  man  who  headed  Johnson's 
hush-b  ush  Great  Society  task  force  on  Intra- 
govem  nental  fiscal  relations. 

Pech  nan'k  plan  aroused  lively  discussion, 
and  VI  arm  support  trom  an  unexpected 
soorce:  Illinois  Republican  Charles  H.  Percy. 
board  <  halrman  of  Bell  &  Howell  Co. 
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of  the  plan  claim  that  it  Is  the 
wi^  to  cope  simultaneously  with 
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iver-growlng  need  of  State  and  local 

for  more  money. 
Irag  that  some  econranlsts  see  on  the 
,  because  Federal  revenues — at 
em|ployment — would  rise  by  some  $6  bll- 
year. 

of  the  plan  concentrate  their 

the  fact  that  It  entails  the  alloca- 

funds  to  State-local  governments  on 

basis,  with  no  Federal  controls  over 

money  Is  spent.     The  handling  of 

grants — running  above  $10  billion  a 

always   been    a   touchy   political 

The  dvll  rights  Issue  has  made  the 

sorer,  lest  Southern  States  spend 

funds  on  segregated  schools. 

Irst  proposal  for  no-strlng  allocations 

last  fall  by  Walter  Heller,  then 

ot  the  Council  of  Ekx>nomlc  Ad- 

LUd  the  whole  Idea  Is  often  called  the 

qlan. 
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"b  version  would  use  the  untied 
MBistanee  only  as  a  supplement  to 
practices.     He  believes  that  State- 
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local  revenues  themselves  will  rise  enough  to 
cover  part  of  the  Increased  needs.  And  ha 
feels  that  the  traditional  controlled  grants- 
in-aid  wUl  continue  to  increase,  constituting 
"the  basic  method  of  providing  assistance 
to  the  States  and  local  governments." 

Still,  he  argues,  that  leaves  many  State- 
local  services  of  national  Importfmce  that 
cannot  be  appropriately  dealt  with  by  spe- 
clflc  grants.  Particularly  In  education,  he 
says,  such  needs  are  so  urgent  that  untied 
grants  are  essential.  What's  more,  he  adds, 
they  would  spare  the  Federal  Government 
unnecessary  administrative  burdens. 
LOCAL  sptra 

Pechman's  idea  found  its  chief,  if  unex- 
pected, defender  In  Percy,  who  maintained 
that  untied  grants  would  encourage  inde- 
pendence and  responsibility  in  local  authori- 
ties. 

"Adequate  State  revenues  could  truly  revi- 
talize State  government."  Percy  said.  "No 
longer  would  local  political  Issues  revolve 
around  revenue  problems  to  the  point  where 
other  Important  Issues  are  downgraded  or 
Ignored." 

Percy  also  attaclied  the  argument  that  no- 
strlngs  grants  would  be  a  massive  redistri- 
bution of  income  from  Industrial  States  to 
poorer  States.  He  said  that  the  money  would 
be  used  by  the  poorer  States  to  meet  na- 
tional goals  that  would  otherwise  not  be  met. 
Purthermore,  he  argued.  If  national  funds 
helped  improve  education  In  the  South,  It 
might  cut  the  present  costly  flow  of  illiter- 
ates into  his  own  State  of  Illinois. 

PLENTY  or  ANTIS 

The  no-strings  plan  met  varied  opposition 
at  the  ABA  meeting. 

Labor  economists  assailed  the  whole  Idea, 
stressing  the  possible  use  of  the  funds  to 
bolster  segregationist  causes  In  the  South. 

From  the  business  side,  the  plan  was  lam- 
bested  by  President  George  S.  Iiioore,  of  New 
York's  First  National  City  Bank.  He  said 
that  State-local  revenues  had  been'  rising  by 
an  annxial  8.3  percent  fc»-  a  decade,  enough 
to  cope  with  admittedly  greater  needs. 

"If  oiu-  city  fathers  are  going  to  run  to 
Washington  as  an  escape  from  local  Oscal 
disciplines,"  Moore  said,  "the  economic  drag 
of  high  Federal  Income  tax  rates  will  be  per- 
petuated." 

The  bankers  also  heard  an  urgent  plea  for 
tax  reform  from  the  outgoing  Treasury  Sec- 
retary, Douglas  Dillon,  who  spoke  of  some  of 
the  tax-equity  measures  that  were  dropped 
from  the  1964  tax  cut  bill.  The  Incentive 
aspect  of  fiscal  policy,  DUlon  said,  "has  fallen 
on  fertile  soil,  but  what  we  have  said  about 
equity  has  often  fallen  on  harder  soil." 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  late  Clarencs  J.  Brown,  of 
Ohio,  was  already  firmly  established  as 
a  leading  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  I  took  my  seat  In  this 
Chamber. 

It  tO(*  only  a  few  days  for  me  to  dis- 
cover that  Clarence  Brown's  reputation 
for  integrity  and  for  adherence  to  high 
principles  was  earned  by  his  performance 
In  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  and  convin- 
cing debaters  in  congressional  history. 


Clarence  Brown  was  respected  by  all  of 
hla  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  by 
this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

His  passing  leaves  a  great  void  in  thlj 
historic  Chamber.  His  contributions  to 
our  Republic  are  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record  of  our  Nation.  Their  benefits 
have  been  not  only  for  this  generation 
but  for  the  generations  yet  to  come. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  and  that  of 
Mrs.  McClory  to  the  surviving  members 
of  Clarence  Brown's  family. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Minne- 
sota   Needs    It,    the    Coantry    Needs   It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   UIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  never 
before  there  is  a  great  need  to  promote 
excellence  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Nationally,  the  number  of  college 
and  university  students  has  doubled  in 
the  past  10  years.  It  appears  that  this 
accelerated  rate  of  growth  will  continue 
so  that  in  8  years  the  student  population 
will  double  once  again. 

In  Minnesota,  we  feel  the  pressure  of 
this  group.  Since  1954  our  college  age 
youth  have  increased  by  50,000  and  we 
liave  not  been  able  to  expand  our  facili- 
ties fast  enough  to  provide  for  them  all. 
The  regrettable  fact  is  that  this  year,  at 
the  University  of  Mlnnestota  alone,  we 
have  had  to  turn  away  1,500  students 
who  would  have  been  qiiallfied  to  enter  if 
there  had  been  money  to  pay  for  enough 
teachers,  books,  and  classrooms  to  handle 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleges  In  Minnesota 
must  have  help  from  Congress  Just  as 
the  colleges  and  universities  In  other 
States  need  this  help. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides badly  needed  financial  aid  for  col- 
lege students,  for  college  libraries,  and 
for  more  college  buildings  and  facilities. 

URBAN  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  bill  that 
I  would  choose  to  commend.  The  ex- 
tension services  proposals  of  title  I  rep- 
resent a  wise  response  to  some  of  the 
significant  problems  of  our  growing 
metropolitan  areas.  New  improved  com- 
munity services  programs  providing 
special  courses,  conferences,  seminars, 
would  make  possible  the  fresh  appraisal 
of  community  problems.  Through  spe- 
cial adult  education  courses,  a  community 
could  make  of  its  valuable  college  re- 
sources a  practical  tool  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  its  urban  and  suburban 
problems. 

COLLEGE   LIBRARY    AID 

A  great  library  is  the  heart  of  any 
great  college  or  university.  The  time 
has  come  to  Insure  a  higher  level  of  ex- 
cellence for  our  Nation's  library  facilities. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  and  other 
colleges  throughout  the  coimtry  wUl  be 
able  to  build  up  their  library  collections 
with  part  of  the  $50  miUion  provided 
for  libraries  under  this  bill. 
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Colleges  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
uo  with  the  literature  explosion  in  re- 
omt  years.  The  new  Influx  of  students 
Jnd  the  new  fields  of  study  and  research 
oiake  such  demands  on  college  library 
budgets  that  Federal  funds  have  become 
neoMsary.  At  the  University  of  Minn- 
esota, for  example,  the  Ubrary  is  able  to 
flU  only  48  percent  of  the  requests  for 
liooks  by  students  using  the  library. 
Ptour  years  ago,  it  could  handle  65  per- 
cent of  the  requests.  This  deficiency 
must  be  corrected,  and  the  State  can- 
not do  it  alone. 

COOPERATIVE   PROGRAMS 

Whereas,  in  same  areas,  the  facilities 
even  of  our  great  universities  are  inade- 
quate, many  <rf  our  large  institutions 
have  resources  enough  to  share.  It  is 
often  true  that  these  resooirces  in  fact 
would  be  better  used  If  they  were  shared. 
Htm.  It  would  seem  both  appropriate  and 
economical  for  colleges  and  universities, 
large  and  small,  to  develop  interlnstitu- 
ttonaloo<«)erative  programs.  Our  weaker 
and  developing  institutions,  which  do 
serve  a  vital  function,  could  be  greatly 
Btrengthened  and  revitalized  through  the 
development  of  cooperative  programs 
with  our  stronger  and  more  secure 
schools.  

AID   TO   STUDENTS 

I  have  an  especially  keen  interest  in 
title  IV  of  this  bilL  This  tltie.  I  think. 
righUy  suggests  that  all  needy  students 
who  are  qualified  to  do  college  level  work 
should  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 
This  aid  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
scholastic  elite.  .  ^   , 

If  we  pass  the  Higher  Education  Act  or 
1965,  undergraduate  students  will  now  be 
able  to  get  outright  financial  grants. 
Usually,  the  only  student  grants  have 
been  either  GI  bill  payments  to  the  vet- 
erans or  scholarships  for  a  small  number 
of  the  brighter  students.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  In  my  district,  for  ex- 
ample, 2,300  students  have  applied  for 
freshman  scholarships,  but  only  1  In  5 
will  be  granted  because  of  the  shortage 
of  funds.  But  under  this  bill,  Minnesota 
colleges  will  have  $1,500,000  more  each 
year  to  distribute  as  grants  to  students 
needing  financial  help. 

Work  study  jobs  will  be  available  to 
many  more  students  under  this  bill.  Last 
year  a  student  had  to  be  from  a  low- 
income  family.  We  are  now  amending 
the  law  to  give  part-time  jobs  to  students 
"who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  pursue  coiu-ses  of 
study  at  such  institutions."  Nationwide, 
a  total  of  300,000  students  will  be  able  to 
get  part-time  work  In  this  way. 

rEDERAL  GRANTS  rOR  COLLEGE   rACILITIES 

Doubling  of  Federal  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  college  facilities  is  the  most  vital 
part  of  this  bUl.  University  of  Minne- 
sota Vice  President  Stanley  J.  Wenberg 
testified  before  Congresswoman  Enrrn 
Green's  subcommittee  tiiat  "the  critical 
need  today  is  for  Federal  fimds  for  build- 
ings, facilities  and  equipment  for  higher 
education." 

This  bill  increases  from  $230  million 
to  a  new  level  of  $460  million  the  author- 
ization for  grants  for  undergraduate 
facilities.  Minnesota  colleges  have  ser- 
ious need  for  the  $10  million  share  our 
State  will  have  for  fiscal  year  1966  if  this 


bill  Is  passed.  Funds  are  needed  for  our 
fast-growing  system  of  State  colleges,  for 
new  junior  cdleges.  for  our  stnog  State 
university,  and  for  the  excellent,  hlgn 
quaUty  private  colleges  found  throughout 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan  for  ooostruct- 
ing  new  buildings  and  for  remodeling  old 
over  a  10-year  period.  It  is  divided  into 
2-year  phases  to  match  the  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  State  legislature. 

But.  nonetheless,  the  university  re- 
quest for  $35.7  million  In  1966  was 
slashed  to  $12.5  mlUlon  by  the  legislature. 
The  1963  request  of  $21.7  million  was  cut 
to  $7.5  million.  The  1965  request  of  $48.5 
million  has  been  cut  to  $19  million. 
Thus,  In  recent  years,  we  have  been  able 
to  get  little  more  than  one-third  of  our 
university  building  budget  financed  by 
the  State  legislature.  I  can  Mily  con- 
clude from  our  own  experience  in  Minne- 
sota, and  our  Governor  supports  me  on 
this,  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a  vast 
Infusion  of  Federal  funds  If  we  are  to 
avoid  serious  weakening  of  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

OPPOSITION 

I  know  there  Is  opposition  to  this  bill 
from  these  who  do  not  want  grants  and 
loans  for  students  and  from  s«ne  who 
use  the  war  In  Vietnam  for  opposing 
dwnestic  programs.  But^I  beUeve  our 
Nation  cannot  avoid  acting  now  to 
strengthen  higher  education.  In  Minne- 
sota alone,  the  growth  In  numbers  of  col- 
lege age  youth  will  result  In  118,000  at- 
tending college  In  our  State  In  1970  com- 
pared with  38.000  In  1954.  Our  States, 
cities,  and  private  colleges  caimot  afford 
to  meet  this  challenge  alone.  Federal  as- 
sistance through  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  a  must. 


Governors  Want  Tax  Sharing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Tom  Wicker  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  27,  1965,  shows  the  favorable  re- 
sponse of  the  States'  chief  executives  to 
tax  sharing  at  the  recent  Governors' 
conference  In  Minneapolis. 

I  feel  my  bill  of  tax  sharing  for  educa- 
tion may  well  pave  the  way  for  tax  shar- 
ing for  other  purposes,  and  I  urge  the 
Governors  to  join  with  me  in  securing 
early  consideration  of  my  legislation. 
The    Heller    Tax    Plan— Governors    Favor 

Sharing  in  Federal  Revenu*  but  White 

House  Holds  Back 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Minneapolis,  July  26.— Virtually  all  the 
harried  polltlctena  who  serve  as  Governors 
of  American  States  like  the  Idea  of  the  so- 
called  Heller  Plan,  but  many  have  different 
ideas  of  what  It  Is  or  ought  to  be. 

Governors  are  a  hard-pressed  lot,  squeezed 
between  rising  demands  tar  State  services, 
declining  abUlty  to  finance  them,  and  grow- 
ing   debt.      Thxis,    the    Helier   Plan's   basic 


Mm  that  th»  ^d«ral  Government  should 
mttmrm,  Its  motw  abuzidjant  revenues  with  the 
g/baXt^—iM  as  alluring  to  them  as  an  election 
wltbout  an  oppoiMnt. 

Bat  the  Wblte  House  has  never  formally 
advanoed  tbe  ptoptml  originated  by  Walter 
W.  HeUer,  former  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Koonomlc  Advisers.  The 
'i^ft^f  ronnon  Is  that  tbe  questions  now  being 
raised  by  thoughtful  Governors  have  not 
been  resolved. 

Among  the  Governors,  there  appears  to  oe 
a  consensus  on  only  two  points,  about  one 
ol  which  the  White  House  well  may  take  a 
different  view. 

SENTTMKNT   POR   STRINGS 

Most  discussions  of  the  proposal  here  con- 
elude  that  revenues  turned  over  to  the  StaJ** 
bv  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  what 
Gtovemor  RockefeUer  of  New  York  called 
■noncategoncal  grants"— that  Is  general  fund 
money  that  the  States  oould  use  as  they 
pleased,  for  their  most  pressing  needs. 

In  the  White  House,  however,  tiiere  is  con- 
siderable sentiment  for  giving  ttoe  mcwiey  to 
the  States,  if  a*  all.  with  "strings  attached  — 
that  is,  specifying  that  it  be  used  t^finance 
education  or  some  other  program  that  the 
States  might  bypass  or  starve  if  left  undl- 

The"  other  point  on  which  the  Governors 
seem  agreed,  ^d  one  on  which  the  Wli^te 
House  almost  surely  would  concur  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  collWJt  the 
money  flret.  then  turn  It  over  to  the  States^ 

Some  Governors.  Uke  George  Romney  of 
Michigan,  express  a  preference  for  having  the 
Federal  Government  reUnqulsh  tax  aources 
that  would  then  be  picked  up  by  nw  Stat* 
taxation.  And  Gov.  Mark  O.  Ha^eld  of 
Oregon  pointed  out  certain  administrative 
difltoultles  that  oould  arise  when  the  tax  col- 
lector was  different  from  the  tax  spender. 

They  conceded,  however,  ttiat  there  would 
be  no  guarantee  that  the  States  could  or 
would  pick  up  any  tax  sources  ^\^^\°^ 
abandoned  to  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment One  of  the  most  serious  problems  all 
Governors  face  is  the  poUUcal  resistance  of 
State  electorates  and  legislatures  to  »f  ci-«««« 
m  State  and  local  taxes,  particularly  when 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  reducing 

Another  vexing  question  Is  the  distribution 
formula.  If  the  Federal  Oovw^ment  gave 
back  money  to  the  State,  to  ^I-^SSi^f 
what  each  contributed  to  totolFederal  rev- 
^ues,  big  Stot«  Uke  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia would  get  the  Uon's  share. 

Governor  RockefeUer,  recognlztog  this,  pro- 
Doeed  instead  a  distribution  on  a  straight 
^eTcaplta  basis.  But  that  would  provWe 
the  major  States  only  a  slightly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  funds. 

Governor  Hatfield  and  other  small -Stete 
Gowmors  favor  a  distribution  formula  that 
would  toclude  other  factors— for  Instance, 
the  degree  of  a  State's  need  for  assl^ce^ 
an.d  the  level  of  a  Stete's  efforts  to  finance 
its  own  programs. 

There  are  further  qviestlons,  mostly  specu- 
lative, about  the  effect  of  Federal-State  reve- 
nue sharing  on  the  Federal  systwn.  Would 
It  bring  the  States  a  new  vitality  and  make 
them  more  active  partner»-even  the  domi- 
nant partner»-^n  meeting  problems  of  edu- 
cation, housing,  roads  and  welfare? 

Or  would  it  simply  Increase  Stato  depend- 
ence on  the  Federal  Government  and  give 
Washington  a  new  source  of  bureaucratic 
jxjwer  over  such  activities? 

ONE  point  clear 

Only  one  point  is  reaUy  clear:  the  States 
need  help.  Stato  taxes  leaped  from  $49  Wl- 
lion  to  1M«  to  $at.a  billion  last  year.  In  19^ 
alone,  property  taxes  went  up  75  percent, 
sales  taxes  went  up  8.7  percent  and  State 
corporate  and  todtvldual  income  taxes  rose 
7.6  and  6.3  peroent.  Stato  debt  climbed  from 
915  9  bUllon  to  1946  to  $90  bllUon  today— 
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ifr.  Heller  and  other  eoooomlsta  pr»- 
th  it  Federal  rerenoea,  reflecting  ilrtnc 
prospei  Xj.  and  Increasing  at  a  rate  ai^roach- 
Ing  $0  1  llUon  a  year,  may  aooa  exceed  Federal 
expeoid  turea  and  produce  a  brake  on  eco- 
»zpanslon — ^that  la,  take  more  money 
bhe  economy  than  la  put  Into  It. 
drcumstancee,  they  say,  the  Oov- 
must  either  cut  taxes  again  or  find 
beneficial  ways  to  uae  Ita  revenues, 
the  Qovemora  seem  to  think  Dr. 
waa  right,  therefore,  when  he  said 
we  are  s^lous  about  the  Idea  of  crea- 
rallsm,  now  is  the  time  to  do  some- 
cbnstructlve  about  It." 


Edfcation:  iBTestment  in  Haman 
Capital 


EPTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIAlf  A 

IN  IT  £  HOU8S  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesdav,  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  ]  {RADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend 1 D  the  attrition  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  August 
1965,  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  the 
First  N  itlonal  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  irtlcle.  prepared  by  economists  in 
the  en  ploy  of  one  of  America's  largest 
flnanclJ  Institutions,  presents  the  case 
for  inv  sting  "seed  money"  In  education 
today  8  >  that  we  may  reap  a  crop  of  edu- 
cated a  Id  thinking  citizens  tomorrow. 

EDVCATI  )N:     INVKSTIOMT    IN    HUMAN    CAPTTAL 
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today  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
during  the  past  year,  some  53  mlUlon 
roughly  28  percent  of  all  Amerl- 
enroUed  In  school.     Total  cash 
for    public     and    private     schools 
to  an  estimated  $36  billion,  up 
tenfold  from  $3.4  billion  In  1940. 
^  mllUon  persons  were  employed  as 
Instructors,  and  professors.     It  Is 
from  such  flgwes  that  education  is 
)ur  greatest  Industries, 
education  has  been  expanding  most 
arly.     CoUege     enrollments     have 
om  1.4  million  In  1939-40  to  nearly 
last  year;  3  out  of  5  persons  of  col- 
(18  to  21  yean)  were  enrolled  last 
pared  with  only  1  out  of  7  in  1939- 
he  mldseventles,  enrollments  are  ex- 
exceed  8  million,  with  more  than 
18-to-21  year  olds  going  to  college, 
this  boom  Is  a  growing  demand  for 
Whereas  high  school  had  been  a 
of  attainment  for  earlier  genera- 
ls clear  that  coUege  Is  now  becoming 
goal.    Employers  have  raised  their 
standards.     Parents  know  that 
will    need    more    and    more 
to  enter  and  succeed  In  occupa- 
professlons  that  offer  better  In- 
hlgher  status.    They  not  only  spur 
and  daughters  to  greater  efforts 
but  work  hard  to  pay  their  way 
college  and  graduate  study. 

education  being  overemphasized? 

many  people  gc^ng  to  college?     At 

;11  the  last  decade,  many  economists 

»  think  so.     In  1B4S,  for  example, 

Harris,  of  Harvard,  warned 

Increase  In  coUege-tralned  workers 

fiood  the  Job  market  that  "a  large 

of  the  potenttal  ooUege  students 

next  90  yean  ar«  doomed  to  dls- 

arter  graduatloa,  as  the  num- 
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ber  of  coveted  openings  wUl  be  substantially 
less  than  the  numbers  seeking  them." 

More  recently,  however,  economists  have 
come  up  with  persuasive  evidence  that  edu- 
cation Is  not  only  a  good  Investment  for 
individuals,  but  Is  an  important  key  to  the 
Nation's  economic  growth.  They  regard  In- 
vestment in  education  as  capital  embodied 
in  people — "human  capital" — that  is  as  im- 
portant as  capital  embodied  In  plant  and 
equipment — or  "nonhiunan  capital." 

HUICAN    AND    NONHUMAN    CAPPTAL 

That  education  is  an  important  form  of 
capital  is  not  a  new  discovery.  Economists 
as  far  back  as  the  17th  century  were  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  earning  abilities 
embodied  in  human  skills.  In  his  'Wealth 
of  Nations,"  Adam  Smith  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  acquired  abilities  of  people  as  a 
form  of  capital: 

"The  acquisition  of  such  talents,. by  the 
maintenance  of  the  acquirer  during  his  edu- 
cation, study,  or  apprenticeship  always  costs 
a  real  expense,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and 
realized,  as  it  were,  in  his  person.  Those 
talents  as  they  make  a  part  of  his  fortune, 
so  do  they  likewise  of  that  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs." 

In  the  days  when  slavery  and  other  forms 
of  involuntary  servitude  were  common, 
scholars  apparently  had  fewer  inhibitions 
about  recognizing  the  capital  value  of  human 
abilities.  In  more  recent  times,  even  though 
some  economists  continued  to  theorize  about 
human  capital,  this  aspect  of  economics  was 
generally  neglected.  With  the  massive 
growth  of  physical  capital  (plant  and  equip- 
ment, housing,  inventories,  etc.),  together 
with  the  availability  of  voluminous  statistics 
on  capital  assets  and  physical  production, 
virtually  all  economic  studies  emphasized 
the  role  of  nonhuman  capital. 

But  this  one-sided  view  has  led  to  some 
serious  errors.  Thus,  it  has  been  widely  as- 
simaed  that  It  is  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  capital  per  worker  that  primarily  explains 
the  growth  of  productivity  per  worker  in  ad- 
vanced economies.  This  belief  has  led  to  the 
use  of  simple  capital -output  ratios  in  plan- 
ning for  economic  development  of  less- 
develoj)ed  countries,  in  which  it  was  as- 
sumed that  there  was  a  fixed  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  physical  capital 
invested  and  the  Increase  In  output  that 
could  be  expected.  Results  of  such  planning 
have  often  been  quite  disappointing  in 
practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  recent 
economic  studies,  have  revealed  that  Invest- 
ment in  human  capital — education,  on-the- 
job  training,  health,  etc.— has  played  a  much 
bigger  role  In  U.S.  economic  growth  than 
previously  realized.  Thus,  in  his  study, 
"The  Sources  of  Economic  Growth  in  the 
United  States,"  Edward  P.  Denlson  calculated 
that  the  rising  educational  level  of  the  labor 
force  (Including  managerial  and  technical 
personnel)  was  responsible  for  23  percent 
of  the  growth  in  real  national  income  be- 
tween 1929  and  1957.  In  contrast,  the  in- 
crease in  physical  capital  accounted  for  only 
15  percent,  while  the  general  advanced  of 
knowledge  was  seen  as  contributing  20  per- 
cent. Using  a  different  method  but  with 
similar  results.  Prof.  Theodore  Schultz 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  estimated 
that  the  yield  on  our  investment  in  educa- 
tional capital  over  roughly  the  same  period 
accoimted  for  about  one-flfth  of  the  rise 
in  national  output. 

Denlson's  study  also  indicated  that  the 
relative  Importance  of  education  has  been 
growing.  In  the  previous  20  years,  1909-29, 
he  calculated  that  Increased  education  of  the 
labOT  force  accounted  for  12  percent  of  eco- 
nomic growth  while  the  buildup  of  physical 
capital  accoimted  for  26  percent.  The 
g^reater  appreciation  of  education  as  an  eco- 
nomic force  thus  appears  to  reflect  shifts 
In  the  underlying  facts  of  economic  life. 

Stich  figures  point  up  the  fact  that  a  mod- 


em economy  does  not  depetnd  simply  on  in- 
stalling more  and  better  machinery  to  at- 
tain rising  efficiency.  Not  only  are  skiilwi 
engineers  needed  to  design  and  install  the 
Improved  equipment,  but  more  technically 
trained  personnel  are  required  to  plan  and 
manage  production,  to  sell  and  service  tb« 
product  and  conduct  research  for  newer  and 
better  products.  A  growing  modem  econ- 
omy also  requires  more  and  more  scientists, 
teachers,  doctors  and  health  specialists,  ad- 
vertising and  sales  people,  computer  pro- 
gramers  and  technicians,  and  mechanics  and 
maintenance  workers  of  all  kinds. 

GROWTH    IN    EDUCATION 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  amount 
of  education  Invested  In  people  has  grown 
at  a  striking  rate.  By  1960,  the  average 
member  of  the  labor  force  had  spent  nearly 
twice  as  many  days  In  school  as  his  coun- 
terpart in  1930.  Since  1890,  the  propor- 
tion of  youngsters  age  14  to  17  In  school  has 
risen  from  7  to  94  percent.  The  percentage 
of  youths  18  to  21  years  of  age  attending 
college  has  climbed  from  3  to  42  jwrcent. 

While  some  of  this  Increase  in  schooling 
stemmed  from  the  prohibition  of  chUd  labcw, 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws  and  the 
relative  decline  of  agriculture,  it  primarily 
reflected  the  growth  of  family  Income.  With 
each  succeeding  generation.  Increasing  pros- 
perity enabled  more  and  more  families  to 
bear  the  costs  of  sending  their  children 
through  high  school  and  In  many  cases  to 
college.  The  movement  off  the  farm  brought 
more  families  into  urban  communities  where 
educational  institutions  were  readily  acces- 
sible and  greater  training  was  required  of 
those  seeking  employment. 

As  i>arentB  well  know,  expanding  education 
costs  a  lot  of  money.  Since  1900,  expendi- 
tures for  formal  education  In  the  United 
States  have  risen  over  100  times  from  $284 
million  to  $34  billion  in  1963-64.  In  contrast 
to  the  widely  fluctuating  growth  in  physical 
capital  formation,  cash  outlays  for  education 
have  been  climbing  faster  and  more  steadily. 

While  the  rise  In  educatlcm  spending  re- 
flects increased  school  attendance,  it  also 
stems  from  the  sharp  climb  in  outlays  per 
pupil.  Over  the  period  1900  to  1964,  when 
enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  Increased  about  214  times,  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  rose  40  times.  Spend- 
ing for  higher  education  has  grown  even 
more  dramatically  with  the  twentyfold  in- 
crease In  enrollments  diu-ing  this  century. 
Expenditiires  per  student  have  multiplied 
eight  times  frcHn  $229  in  1900  to  $1,920  In 
1964,  reflecting  the  rise  in  faculty  salaries 
and  growing  expenditures  for  research  and 
other  activities. 

In  calculating  the  Investment  in  educa- 
tion, cash  outlays  for  schooling  are  not  the 
whole  story.  No  less  important  are  the  earn- 
ing opportunities  passed  up  by  students  in 
order  to  go  to  school.  The  earnings  fore- 
gone are  a  real  cost  to  the  student  and  his 
family.  Professor  Schultz  has  estimated 
that  the  percentage  of  total  education  costs 
attributable  to  earnings  foregone  by  stu- 
dents was  43  percent  for  high  school,  53 
percent  in  college  and  55  percent  in  post- 
graduate and  professional  school. 

All  told  the  education  capital  embodied  in 
people  has  risen  much  faster  than  the  stock 
of  physical  capital.  Professor  Schultz  has 
calculated  that  the  stock  of  education  capi- 
tal In  the  labor  force  as  of  1957,  measiu-ed 
by  its  total  cost,  was  8Vi  times  its  1900  level. 
In  ccmtrast,  the  stock  of  physical  capital,  as 
estimated  by  Prof.  Raymond  Goldsmith,  of 
Yale,  had  risen  only  4<^  times  since  1900. 

And  even  this  estimate  of  education  cap- 
ital Is  undoubtedly  too  low.  Changing  tech- 
nology and  the  increasing  degree  of  speciali- 
zation require  more  or  less  continuous  train- 
ing and  retraining,  much  of  it  on  the  job. 
Prof.  Jacolb  BCincer  of  Columbia  has  calcu- 
lated that  investment  In  on-the-job  training 
measured  in  teems  of  costs,  is  as  Important 
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-,  farmal  schooling  for  the  male  latoor  too 
!!LI  Muals  more  than  half  at  szpendltarea 
^Tfonnal  education.  It  is  estimated  ttirt 
Se  on-the-job  capital  ««»»»<"«»  »f^«^"?^ 
Swr  force  grew  at  an  annual  r«te  ol  556 
parent  between  1939  and  1967. 

UmJENS    ON    IDUCATION    CAPITAl. 

DesDite  recurrent  fears  tha*  the  growing 
number  of  high  school  and  college  graduates 
«n«id  Jdut  the  labor  market,  the  earnings 
Sentials  In  favor  of  better  educated 
workers  have  been  well  maintained.  From 
iQiO  to  i960,  the  proportion  of  men  25  years 
ind  older  who  had  completed  1  to  4  years 
^hlgh  school  rose  from  27  to  40  percent. 
whUe  men  vrtth  some  ooUege  training  rose 
from  10  to  18  percent.  Nevertheless,  between 
1946  and  1958,  average  incomes  of  male  high 
«hool  graduates  rose  much  more  rapidly 
tlian  those  with  only  grade  school  educa- 
thai.  as  the  annual  Income  differential 
iWped  from  $600  in  1946  to  $1,800  in  1958. 

Inoome  statistics  indicate  that  the  massive 
increase  in  ooUege  men  has.  not  hurt  their 
relative  earnings.  In  1939,  the  average  in- 
come of  ooUege  graduates  was  57  percent 
niore  than  that  for  high  school  graduates, 
Mid  in  1956  and  1961,  the  relative  margin 
was  roughly  the  same.  Demand  for  college- 
twined  people  has  kept  up  with  the  supply. 
With  the  advance  of  science  and  technology, 
the  growth  of  specialized  occupations  In 
lndT»try  and  Government  has  absorbed  the 
liureased  flow  of  graduates  from  oc^leges 
and  xmlveraities.  Thus,  from  1950  to  1964, 
irhUe  the  male  labor  foroe  Increased  by  11 
percent,  the  number  of  professional  and 
tttch"'"»J  workers  doubled. 

A  summary  measure  of  the  financial  re- 
turns associated  with  education  can  be  seen 
in  the  accompanytog  chart.  Developed  by 
Herman  P.  Miller  of  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  the 
Censxis,  these  figures  Indicate  that  additional 
years  of  schooling  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  substantial  Increases  In  lifetime 
incomes  over  the  past  generation.  Based  on 
Miller's  calculations,  the  average  male  high 
Khool  graduate  in  1961  could  expect  to 
receive  one-thh-d  more  in  lifetime  earnings 
than  a  yoimgster  vrtth  only  an  elementary 
Khool  education.  A  man  who  fijilshes  col- 
lege could  expect  to  make  almost  two-thtrds 
more  than  the  average  high  school  gradxiate. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  education  that  accoimt  for  Increased 
earnings.  People  who  finish  coUege  tend 
to  have  more  drive,  limate  abUlty.  and  phys- 
ical and  financial  capacity  to  get  through. 
These  qualities  all  contribute  to  earning 
capacity.  Even  after  allowing  for  such  fac- 
tors, economists  have  found  that  most  of 
the  differences  in  earnings  between  hlifh 
school  and  college  graduates  remain. 

A  HIGHLY  PBOrrrABLE  INVKSTMINT 

In  his  "Poor  Richard's  Almanack."  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  said.  "An  Investment  In 
knowledge  pays  the  best  Interest."  Though 
generations  of  Americans  have  acted  on  this 
belief  in  getting  an  education,  they  have 
done  so  without  precise  knowledge  of  the 
likely  payoff. 

However,  in  a  recent  study  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  en- 
titled "Human  Capital."  Prof.  Gary  Becker. 
of  Columbia,  made  carefrd  estimates  of  the 
return  on  college  education.  He  foimd  that 
after  allowing  for  the  sui>erior  abilities  of 
college  graduates,  the  average  rate  of  return 
in  the  form  of  increased  earnings  came  to 
more  than  12  percent.  This  compares  with 
a  little  over  7  percent  for  the  average  re- 
turn on  total  assets  in  manufacturing.  Such 
high  financial  returns  from  advanced  educa- 
tion suggest  that  parents  are  acting  with 
good  foresight  in  saving  or  borrowing  money 
to  send  children  to  college. 

BimUarly  precise  estimates  of  the  retmm  on 
high  school  training  are  lacking  because  it  U 
much  harder  to  separate  the  increase  in  earn- 
ings  attributable   to   native   abilities   from 


that  stemming  from,  high  school  training. 
Without  such  adjustment.  Professor  Beck- 
er^ figures  show  rates  of  return  for  high 
school  gnuluates  ranging  from  Ifl  to  38  per- 
cent for  various  years. 

These  calculations  Indicate  that  education 
doea  indeed  "pay  the  best  interest."  But 
aside  from  the  private  return  to  indlvldtials, 
increased  education  pays  large  dividends  to 
society  as  a  whole.  As  noted  earUer.  Denl- 
son attributes  20  percent  of  the  growth  In 
XJS.  national  Income  between  1929  and  1987 
to  the  general  "advance  of  knowledge,"  which 
Is  largely  a  byproduct  of  educational 
activities. 

KDUCATION  AND  NATTONAI,  GOALS 

Economic  advancement,  of  course.  Is  not 
the  sole  aim  of  education.  As  has  always 
been  true,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
an  end  In  Itself.  The  greatest  return  for 
the  student  will  continue  to  be  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  individual  capacity  for  Intellec- 
tual and  personal  development. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  for 
stressing  the  economic  benefits  of  Increasing 
education.  The  goals  of  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  of  its  citizens,  require  ftill  development  of 
our  resources.  As  John  W.  Gardner,  the  new- 
ly appointed  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  recently  pointed  out,  the  de- 
mand for  educated  manpower  is  a  condition 
of  modem  life: 

"The  demand  for  high-talent  manpower  1* 
firmly  rooted  in  the  level  of  technological 
complexity  which  characterizes  modem  life, 
and  In  the  complexity  of  modem  social  or- 
ganizaticm.  And  more  Important  than  either 
of  these  is  the  rate  of  Innovation  and 
change  in  both  technological  and  social 
spheres.  •   •  • 

"And  the  importance  of  education  in  mod- 
ern society  Is  not  limited  to  the  higher  orders 
of  talent.  A  complex  society  is  dependent 
every  hour  of  every  day  upon  the  capacity  of 
its  people  to  read  and  write,  to  make  com- 
plex Judgments  and  to  act  in  the  light  of 
fairly  extensive  information.  When  there  Is 
not  this  kind  of  base  on  which  to  build, 
modem  social  and  economic  developments 
are  simply  impossible." 

The  growing  lmp<wtance  of  hvunan  capital 
does  not  mean  any  downgrawlng  of  physical 
capital.  Indeed,  accimiulatiMi  of  both  kinds 
of  capital  are  inexorably  intertwined  in  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation 
depends  on  our  Increasing  Investment  in 
both  the  human  capacities  of  our  dtteens 
and  the  physical  c{4>acltles  of  autcanated 
facilities  and  equipment. 

From  this  viewpoint,  the  sharp  Increase 
in  yoting  people  Joining  the  labor  force  dur- 
ing the  latter  sixties  may  be  regarded  as  a 
huge  addition  to  the  Nation's  capital  stock. 
They  embody  more  education  per  person 
than  ever  bef<»e.  Investment  tn  plant  and 
equipment  Is  also  rising  rapidly.  If  we  make 
full  use  of  our  growing  capital  stocks  in  com- 
ing years,  the  world  may  well  see  an  authen- 
tic great  leap  forward,  American  style. 


Right-To-Work  Debate:  Nnllification  of 
Snch  Laws  Unlikely  To  Hare  Much 
Impact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.   Mr.  Speaker,  in 

Ught  of  the  continuing  controversy  over 

the  passage  of  H.R.  77,  I  would  like  to 

insert  into  the  Rscomo  an  article  from 


the  Wan  Street  Journal  that  sums  up 
the  matter  very  wen. 
The  article  foUows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  8.  1965] 

SZOBT-TO-WOBX    DBBATS 

(By  Joseph  Ifathewson) 
Dks  Moqvxs. — A  union  official  asserts  right- 
to-work  laws  Impoverish  workers  and  also 
the  professional  people  who  serve  them,  and 
cause  "the  growth  of  slums,  dellquency. 
disease  and  crime."  At  the  same  time  a 
defender  of  the  laws  contends  repeal  of  them 
wovild  pave  the  way  for  "destruction  of  all 
individual  freedom  and  the  rising  on  this 
sou  of  a  Hitter." 

These  statements  are  typical  of  the  heated 
current  debate  over  the  proposed  harming 
of  right-to-work  laws  by  Federal  legislation. 
But  talks  with  labor  leaders  and  biisiness- 
men  In  States  with  such  statutes  Indicate 
they  have  much  less  impact  on  both  luiions 
and  companies  than  all  the  soimd  and  fury 
seems  to  Indicate. 

For  a  realistic,  grassroots  assessment  of 
right-to- work  legislation,  consider  Iowa,  one 
of  the  19  States  all  In  the  South,  Midwest, 
and  West,  with  right-to- work  laws.  The 
lines  of  debate  are  clearly  drawn  in  Iowa,  for 
Democratic  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  in  this  year's  legislative 
session  to  legalize  the  union  shop.  Under 
right-to-work  laws,  a  union  and  an  employer 
cannot  negotiate  a  union  shop  contract, 
which  requires  employees  to  Join  the  union 
in  order  to  keep  their  Jobs. 

DC  FACTO   UNION  SHOPS 

Despite  the  Iowa  law,  there  art  many  de- 
facto  union  shops  in  the  State,  notably  In 
construction  and  printing.  Kenneth  Lewis, 
manager  of  Master  BuUders  o*  Iowa,  a  con- 
tractors' association,  says  that  "in  certain 
urban  areas  any  employer  who  would  hire 
a  nonunion  man  would  find  the  tmlon  men 
walking  off."  Printing  unions  contrc*  appren- 
tice training  and  Issue  the  vital  Journey- 
man's card  to  qualified  workers:  as  a  re- 
sult most  iH-lnting  operations  are  completely 
unionised.  "It's  only  practical  for  a  guy  to 
Join  the  union."  declares  one  printing  com- 
pany executive. 

Even  in  industries  where  unions  lack  such 
ccmtrolllng  strength,  their  memberriilp  often 
Is  high.  "In  most  of  our  plants  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  workers,  xisually  100  percent,  are 
members."  says  an  official  of  the  United 
Packinghouse  WOTkers  of  America.  Union 
membership  runs  to  92  percent  of  the  2.600 
hourly  workers  at  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica's rolling  mill  at  Bettendorf.  and  to  over 
85  percent  of  4,500  at  Collins  Radio  Co.'s  plant 
at  Cedar  Rapids. 

Alooa.  OoUlns,  Deere  ft  Co.— which  Is  the 
State's  largest  employer  with  15,000  workers 
in  4  plants — and  other  multistate  com- 
panies already  have  union  shop  clauses  in 
their  national  labor  contracts,  and  these 
would  automatically  go  into  effect  in  lovea 
if  ri^t  to  work  is  nullified. 

So  most  company  executives  find  the  Iowa 
law  gives  them  little  If  any  busmess  bene- 
fit. "I  Just  dont  think  It  makes  any  dif- 
ference," WMnments  Prank  M.  Dickey.  Deere 
vice  president  in  charge  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions and  personnel.  The  company's  wages, 
benefits,  and  grievance  procedures  are  the 
same  as  in  Its  union  shop  plants  in  neigh- 
boring Illinois. 

Altho\igh  some  businessmen  contend 
smaller  companies  would  be  more  suscepti- 
ble to  union  pressure  if  the  law  is  struck 
down,  many  of  these  firms,  too,  already  are 
Highly  unionized.  State  Senator  Vern 
Usle  of  Clarinda.  who  voted  in  the  legisla- 
ttffe  to  maintain  the  rtght-to-work  law. 
nevertheless  says  that  If  ntilllfication  comes. 
"I  doubt  if  it  would  make  too  much  difference 
to  small  companies."  He  himself  heads  Usle 
Corp..  which  makes  spe<dal  tools  for  auto 
repairs  and  employees  175.    "^e've  had  a 
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tor  OTtr  ao  years."  he  declares,  "so 

say  repeal  would  hurt." 

bualnsMmen  oonfeas  privately  that 

have  a  union  at  all  they'd  prefer  to 

represent  an  the  workers.  "I'd  much 

have  a  strong  union  leadership  which 

for   all    the    people    than    a    weak 

■ays  one  personnel  manager.     "We 

lave  any  direct  c(»itact  with  nonmem- 

le  explains. 

Murae.   not   all   Iowa   companies   are 
and  unions  may  b«  encouraged  to 
their  organizing  activities  if  right-to- 
ended.    However,  nullification  actu- 
grant  \inions  no  new  legal  powers 
area;  and  where  they  have  encoun- 
itiif  opposition  from  employers  in  the 
they're  likely  to  find  it  still.    Another 
-businessman.     Warren      Kruck     of 
says  his  Kruck  Plumbing  St  Heating 
\fhlch    employs    26   plumbers,    suffered 
one  6-year  period  when  it  was  un- 
.  and  he  vows.  "Ill  retire  before  I'll 
n." 

companies,  to  be  sure,  have  legltl- 

K»nomic  concerns  about  the  possible 

the  right-to-work  law.    If  the  law  Is 

down.  ICaytag  Co.,  with  its  main  office 

at  Newton,  expects  a  \inlon  shop 

and  possibly  a  long  strike  by  the 

Auto   Workers,   according   to   E.   F. 

personnel  vice  president.     He  as- 

unlon  would  be  strengthened  in  any 

'death  strike"   because    its    members 

't  withdraw  In  protest  of  a  lengthy 

Hie  UAW  local  did  lose  members 

a   10-week  strike  in  1955.   and   Mr. 

feels  this  exerted  pressure  on  the 

to  settle,  though  the  local's  presl- 

tobert  Hopkins,  denies  this. 

;he  union  side,  most  Iowa  labor  lead- 

the  businessmen,  feel  the  rlght-to- 

lebate  has  been  exaggerated.     "To  a 

it's  an  emotional  issue,"  Charles  L. 

president  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of 

declares.    Beyond  that,  he  adds,  "it's 

hard  to  evaluate." 

^me  areas  of  the  coiintry,  unions  do 

to  benefit  if  right-to-work  legislation 

Tlie  Kansas  An<-CIO  says  this 

end  troublesome  "harassment"  from 

brought  \inder  the  state's  right-to- 

tatute  by  companies  and  by  nonunion 

who've  been  fired  and  allege  dis- 

Southem  unions  figure  they 

reduce  their  constant  efforts  to  keep 

in    the     fold.       "Union     leaders 

't  have  to  be  continually  rabble-rous- 

prove  their  worth,"  says  Roy  E^vans, 

of  the  Texas  AFL-CIO. 


INDITTTRENCE  IN  LOUISIANA 


Though  there's  some  truth  in  the  business- 

argxuuent  that  a  right-to-work   law 

.  State  in  the  competition  for  new  in- 

the  State  chamber  of  commerce  in 

,  the  only  Southern  State  without 

statute,  doesn't  include  this  in  Its 

campaign  tor  legislation  to  improve 

climate.    "Other  laws  are  more 

declares    Lamar    Walters,    the 

's  executive  vice  president. 

then,  all  the  emotion  over  right- to- 
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executives  simply  dont  like  having 

with    unions.      "I'm    opposed    to 

."  declares  Clarence  E.  Elsas,  senior 

president   of   Pulton   Industries,    Inc.. 

They  have  too  many  grievances. ' 

tusinessmen  have  a  personal  distaste 

a  worker  to  Join  a  \inion  to 

Job.    Asserts  BCaytag's  Mr.  Scoutten : 

Nobofly  would  take  seriously  a  suggestion 

ou  should  require  membership  in  a 

cw  fraternal  organization.    This  Is  as 

a  denial  of  civil  rights  as  you  can 

bf." 


re  luiring 


tls 


leaders  see  right-to-work  legislation 

1  natter  of  union  prestige  and  public 

"It  ereatee  a  real  bad  climate  for 

,"  says  W.  U.  Montague,  president  of 

C^rgia  APIACIO.    Mr.  Davis  of  the  Iowa 

ion  feels  a  right-to-work  law  classifies 


union  people  as  "second-class  citizens"  and 
attaches  a  "stigma"  to  membership.  Paul 
Swaity,  southern  regional  director  for  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  declares, 
"Psychologically  it  will  be  a  tremendous  vic- 
tory if  unions  can  win  this."  He  says  the 
issue  has  received  such  great  prominence  in 
southern  newspapers  and  on  television  that 
ending  light-to-work  would  give  the  impres- 
sion "unions  are  moving  forward." 

Whatever  the  merits  of  right-to-work  leg- 
islation, the  potential  impact  of  its  nullifica- 
tion appears  to  have  been  blown  out  of  all 
proportion  by  the  public  debate  over  it. 
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Republican  Governors  Endorse  Tax  Shar- 
ing Concept:  Urge  Consideration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid- 
July  the  Republican  Giovemors'  Asso- 
ciation in  conjunction  with  the  Ripon 
Society  solidly  supported  the  tax  sharing 
plan.  This  article  from  the  July  13, 1965, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Indicates 
the  high  degree  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
this  constructive  approach  to  solving 
the  growing  financial  dilemma  our  States 
face. 

The  article  follows: 
Tax-Sharing   Plan    Pressed    by    GOP — Two 

Groups    Back    Reversion    op    Some    U.S. 

Income  to  States 

Washington,  July  12. — The  Republican 
Governor's  Association  and  the  Ripon  Society 
Jointly  announced  their  support  today  for 
the  Heller  plan  of  sharing  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  with  the  States  on  a  no- 
strings  basis. 

The  Ripon  Society,  centered  jn  Boston,  is 
a  group  of  liberal  and  moderate  Republicans 
frcMn  the  universities,  business,  and  the 
professions. 

The  Heller  plan  takes  its  name  from  its 
original  advocate,  Walter  W.  Heller,  former 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  It  calls  for  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  Federal  income  to  be  turned  back  to 
the  States  for  any  use  desired  by  the  States 
except  highways,  which  are  already  liberally 
financed  by  Federal  funds. 

A    PREVIOUS     endorsement 

The  plan  was  endorsed  last  year  by  a  Presl- 
dentially  apix>inted  group  headed  by  Joseph 
W.  Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
However,  the  President  declined  to  adopt  It 
for  his  program  this  year,  partly  bocauae  he 
was  upset  that  its  main  contents  had  leaked 
to  the  press  and  aroused  criticism  in  some 
quarters. 

The  idea  is  not  dead,  however.  Mr.  Pech- 
man saw  the  President  last  Thursday  eve- 
ning, together  with  other  leaders.  A  major 
choice  may  confront  the  President  in  his 
program  for  next  year  before  another  income 
tax  cut  and  adoption  of  the  Heller  plan. 

Today's  Joint  Republican  statement  called 
the  plan  one  of  the  few  really  new  major 
policy  ideas  that  has  been  advanced  in  recent 
years.  It  said  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments face  a  crisis  because  at  the  moment 
when  the  future  is  rushing  in  upon  them 
with  such  remarkable  speed,  they  are  vic- 
tims of  a  financial  resource  base  which  is 
decades  out  of  date. 

"Let  us  admit  that  we  are  speaking  with- 
out apology  in  defense  of  a  Federal  system," 
the  statement  continued.  "We  are  not 
speaking  against   the   Federal   Government. 


We  believe  that  we  cannot  seize  the  futun 
unless  the  various  orders  of  government  be- 
come allies  rather  than  enemies." 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  of  Idaho,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Governors*  Association, 
noted  in  a  statement  "the  once  friendly  atti- 
tude of  the  President"  and  said  his  group 
"stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  States, 
with  the  President,  and  with  the  Congress 
in  working  out  a  detailed  plan  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  salutary  objective." 

RIPON    SOCIETT'S    view 

John  S.  Saloma  III,  president  of  tlie  Ripon 
Society,  said,  "We  firmly  believe  that  the 
Republican  Governors  and  «he  new  genera- 
tion of  Republican  leaders  in  the  States  rep- 
sent  the  real  hope  for  the  future  of  a  new 
Republican  Party. 

"We  believe  that  strengthening  State  and 
loca)  governments  will  be  one  of  the  great 
challenges  of  a  new  and  exciting  era  in  our 
political  history.  And  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lem areas  where  Republicans  must  provide 
creative  leadership  is  in  finding  adequate  tax 
revenues  for  expanding  State  i:nd  local 
services." 

Today's  Jointly  issued  statement  said  that 
almost  every  Imaginable  tax  resource  has 
already  been  subjected  to  increasing  and 
often  undesirable  pressures.  It  said  more 
and  higher  State  income  taxes  were  no  solu- 
tion because  cutthroat  competition  for  in- 
dustry and  labor  makes  it  extremely  difBcult 
to  raise  Income  taxes  at  the  State  Jcvel. 


Dale  Mabry  and  Tampa  Sertoma  Clubs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  petition  which  I  Insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  As  men  are 
known  by  their  deeds,  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  call  attention  to  those  who  by 
their  deeds  rendered  a  worthwhile  public 
servige. 

The  petition  follows : 
An   Instrument   of  Petition   Addressed  to 

the  Honorable  Sam  M.  Gibbons.  Member, 

U.S.  Congress,  10th  District,  Florida 

Whereas  a  system  of  free  private  enterprise 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  and 
basic  features  of  this  great  Republic;  and 

Whereas  such  a  system  requires  certain 
freedoms  and  rights;  namely,  personal  liber- 
ty :  the  right  of  the  individual  to  choose  his 
occupation  in  any  part  of  the  country  or  the 
right  to  produce  and  consume  what  he  likes; 
private  property  rights;  which  historically 
has  served  as  the  stimulant  to  Individual 
Initiative  that  has  given  this  Nation  the 
greatest  economic  and  cultural  progress 
known  to  man;  contractural  rights:  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  individuals  to  bind 
together  an  economic  system  that  encour- 
ages cooperation  among  individuals  as  much 
as  competition,  for  the  ultimate  good  of  all; 
and 

Whereas  the  sons  of  this  great  Nation  have 
always  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  share 
his  blessings  with  others  of  his  choosing  and 
in  his  own  way;  and  indeed,  is  a  singular 
attribute  almost  unique  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  came  into  being  on  April  11. 
1912.  an  organization  called  Sertoma  Inter- 
national that  dedicated  the  full  resources  of 
its  membership  to  the  preservation  of  the 
principles  of  this  system;  to  the  expansion 
of  the  idea  that  wherever  there  are  commu- 
nities with  problems,  then  the  businessmen 
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of  that  community  should  lead  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  those  problems;  further,  that  Its 
member  clubs  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  other  concepts  of  service  to 
mankind;  and 

Whereas  there  Iiave  been  established  cer- 
tain Sertoma  Clubs  In  the  treasure  city  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  which  have  strlved  to  achieve  the 
highest  objectives  contained  In  the  Sertoma 

Idea;  and 

Whereas  these  clubs,  through  their  exten- 
gion  programs,  have  recently  sponsored  the 
creation  of  the'Dale  Mabry  Sertoma  Club  of 
Tampa  whose  charter  membership  estab- 
lished a  53-year  record  of  127  men;  and  did 
become  the  ninth  largest  Sertoma  Club  In  the 
three  nations  of  International  encompassing 
Mexico,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  these 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  It  generally  and  broadly  recog- 
nized that  certain  individuals,  as  outstand- 
ing Sertomans  and  citizens  of  Tampa,  were 
primarily  responsible  for  creating  the  Dale 
Mabry  dub  the  largest  single  resource  for 
(ervlce  to  man  within  the  State  of  Florida; 
and 

Whereas  certain  of  these  same  individuals 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  of  time,  energy,  * 
and  money,  did  also  travel  frequently  to  San 
Juan,  PJl.,   to   establish   the    -missionary 
Sertoma  Club  in  that  territorial  area;  and 

Whereas  in  bringing  together  the  most 
outstanding  businessmen  on  that  island  to 
assume  these  great  responsibilities,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  reinforced  the  very  finest 
tenets  of  the  American  way  which  have  pro- 
duced all  we  treasure,  that  seems  beautiful 
and  significant,  and  that  which  we  cherish, 
nurture,  and  protect  through  the  precepts  of 
Sertoma  International:  Therefore  be  it 

Recognized  that  the  Dale  Mabry,  and 
downtown  Sertoma  Club  boards  ot  direc- 
tOTB,  acting  in  concert,  and  in  the  name 
of  InterBay,  Evening,  Ybor  City,  North, 
all  being  Sertoma  Clubs  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  by 
means  of  this  Instrument  do  single  out  these 
Individuals  as  personifying  that  measure  of 
■ervlce  and  personal  code  of  conduct  that  is 
the  Sertoman;  and  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  since  BUI  L.  ICcOoy,  Jr.,  does 
Intend  to  visit  our  Nation's  Capital  during 
the  week  of  August  23,  1065,  and  because, 
along  vrtth  Gilbert  E.  Turner.  William  A. 
Spamer,  J.  Rex  Farrlor,  Jr.,  L.  E.  Bamett  and 
Eustaslo  Fernandez,  are  chief  among  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  this  resolution,  and 
to  whom  our  community  owes  so  much,  we 
beUeve  It  only  fitting  that  the  Honorable 
Sam  M.  Gibbons,  our  Member  of  Congress, 
10th  District,  should  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  appropriately  recognise  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  each  of  these  above 
named  through  the  person  ai  B.  L.  McCoy 
and,  should  pursue,  through  available 
means,  to  have  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Record  of  the  80th  Congress,  this  neog- 
nltlon  and  appreciation  of  all  Sertomans  in 
the  1,600  mile  district  extending  from  Tampa, 
Fla.,  to  San  Juan,  P.R. 

George    H.    Sorl, 
President.    Dale    Mabry    Sertoma    Club, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Malcolm  F.  Mick, 
President,    the    Tampa    Sertoma    Club, 
Tampa,  Fla. 


NCAA,    AAU    Both    Selfish 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  XlXIMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    IHck 
Hackenberg  In  the  Chicago  Sun  TlmeB 


ran  a  series  of  articles  recentiy  regarding 
the  feud  between  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU 
which  I  feel  pivtty  well  sums  up  the  sit- 
uation. It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
Col.  "Red"  Blalk,  former  West  Point 
coach,  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  this 
week  that  both  groups  are  at  fault  aiui 
even  suggested  compulsroy  arbitration 
as  the  only  solution. 

Under  unaniloous  consent,  I  include 
the  Hackenberg  articles: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Aug.  16, 1065] 

Guide  Ams  Witnesses  in  Fettd  Dispinv 
(By  Dick  Hackenberg) 

Washington. — Perhaps  BUI  Reed,  the  es- 
teemed commmlssloner  of  the  Big  Ten,  put 
his  finger  on  the  crxix  of  the  Issue  when  he 
said,  "The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  quarrel 
Is  not  with  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  but  with  the  respective  federa- 
tions which  It  supports." 

When  the  Senate  Commerce  Ccxnmittee  be- 
gins a  10-day  investigation  of  the  dispute  in 
room  318  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  BuUding. 
Monday  morning,  only  the  sport  of  track 
and  field  wUl  be  considered,  as  the  focal 
point  of  the  fracas. 

The  U.S.  Track  and  Field  Federation 
(USTFF),  therefore,  wUl  be  carrying  the 
NCAA  banner  onto  the  battleground  created 
by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Democrat, 
of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
the  war.  

The  NCAA  (or  USTFF)  side  of  the  argu- 
ment Is  crystallzed  in  a  question-answer 
guide  for  Its  witnesses  at  the  hearings,  a 
copy  of  which  has  come  into  my  possession. 

Question.  What  are  the  conditions  In  the 
United  States  responsible  for  the  b€islc  con- 
flict? 

Answer.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  no 
other  country,  the  high  schools.  Junior  col- 
leges, and  colleges  are  responsible  for  both 
the  developmental  and  ccMnpetltive  programs 
which  give  this  country  Its  strength  In  the 
most  pop\ilar  Olympic  as  well  as  professional 
sports. 

Because  the  sports  club  system  Is  *  *  * 
common  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
administrative  power  was  assumed  and  has 
been  retained  by  the  AAU. 

Question.  Do  the  schools  and  colleg^^  dis- 
pute the  AAU's  authority  as  the  national 
governing  body  In  track  and  field  for  inter- 
national competition? 

NO  international  issue 

Answer.  No,  they  do  not.  (They)  do  not 
believe  the  AAU  is  truly  representative  of 
track  and  field  interests  In  the  United 
States  •  •  •  but  there  la  nothing  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  NCAA  or  USTFP 
which  Is  in  conflict  with  AAU  authority  for 
international  competition. 

QueeUon.  The  AAU  says  it  Is  the  only 
organization  which  may  sanction  track  and 
flrtd  meets  •  •  •  in  pxirely  domestic  com- 
petition.   Is  this  true? 

Answer.  The  transparency  of  this  conten- 
tion Is  disclosed  by  the  AAU  statement  that 
the  NCAA  has  the  right  to  sanction  a  meet 
composed  of  300  coUege  athletes,  but  If  there 
are  300  college  athletes  and  only  one  non- 
coUege  athlete,  then  only  the  AAU  may  sanc- 
tion the  meet. 

Question.  On  what  does  the  AAU  base 
Its  contention  that  it  alone  has  the  author- 
ity and  the  right  to  sanction  "open"  meets  in 
the  United  States? 

Answer.  The  AAU  does  so  by  extending  its 
International  authority  (recognized  by  the 
International  Amateur  Athletic  Federation) 
to  claim  absolute  authority  domestically. 

Question.  As  exposed  to  the  exclusive 
sanctioning  claims  of  the  AAU,  what  Is  coop- 
erative sanctioning? 

Answer.  It  simply  means  that  each  orga- 
nization which  has  athletes  participating 
In  a  particular  meet  has  the  right  to  attest 


to  the  conditions  of  thai  meet  for  its  own 
athletes.  It  is  non-restrictive  of  the  rights 
of  others. 

Question.  Why  does  the  NCAA  (and 
USTFF)  feel  it  is  necessary  to  sanction  com- 
petition conducted  by  other  than  its  own 
constituency  (AAU  or  any  other  private  or 
promotional  source)  ? 

ICUST    MAINTAIN    STANDARDS 

Answer.  The  schools  and  colleges  have 
alwajrs  felt  and  met  the  responsibility  and 
obligation  to  examine  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition of  their  enrolled  student-athletes  In 
order  to  prevent  Improper  exploitation  •  •  • 
and  to  guarantee,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
standards  of  competition  equal  to  those  con- 
ducted by  the  schools  themselves. 

Question.  Does  the  dispute  threaten  in  any 
way  competition  by  our  best  collegiate  and 
high  school  athletes  In  the  Pan  American  or 
Olympic  games? 

Answer.  No  It  does  not.  lliese  trial  meets 
are  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. No  NCAA  or  USTFF  sanction  Is 
required. 


AAU  Kind  to  Colixces,  It  Insists 
(By  Dick  Hackenberg) 

Washinctok. — The  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  in  its  quarrel  with  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  fosses  and  fumes 
that  It  Is  not  getting  the  recognition  that  its 
afBuent  influence  upon  American  sports 
deserves. 

Its  standard-bearer  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  which  began 
Monday,  the  U£.  Track  and  Field  Federa- 
tion, will  clafan  that  USTPF  members  are 
responsible  for: 

More  than  00  percent  of  all  track  athletes 
and  competition  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  00  percent  of  aU  track  coaches 
in  the  United  States. 

More  than  OO  percent  of  all  track  facilities 
in  the  United  States. 

And  more  than  00  percent  of  all  dollars 
Invested  in  U.S.  track  and  field  activities, 
some  $200,000,000,  yet. 

Undaunted  by  the  onslaught  of  the 
"Ninety  Percenters,"  the  AAU  will  contend 
that  the  NCAA  not  only  is  fighting  for  some- 
thing it  already  has,  but  that  a  revised 
poll  call  of  its  collegiate  strength  may  l>e  in 
order.  ^^ 

With  a  knowing,  fatherly  and  supposedly 
understanding  nod.  the  AAU  wUl  express  a 
willingness  to  welcome  back  this  wayward 
chUd  to  the  fireside  of  its  far-flung  family. 

To  which  the  NCAA  and  the  USTFP  prob- 
ably will  say,  "Poohey."  and  tell  the  old 
man  to  drop  dead.  , 

The  NCAA  maintains  that  the  AAU  is  a 
senUe  fuddy-duddy,  that  its  system  Is  anti- 
quated, that  Its  attitudes  are  unchanged 
since  its  founding  in  1888.  Not  so.  says 
Jay-Ehret  MalM>ney,  a  past  president. 

GROWN    WITH    COLLBGES 

"The  AAU  was  originally  organized  to  pro- 
tect the  amateur  athlete  thrcmgh  the 
strength  of  a  union  of  amateur  athletic 
clubs,"  Mahoney  points  out. 

"Its  foundation  and  strength  was  the 
athletic  club  tcx  there  was  little  organized 
school  or  college  competition  at  that  time 
(firior  to  the  turn  of  the  century) . 

"m  the  course  of  years,  as  school  and  col- 
lege athletics  grew.  AAU  officials  helped  in  the 
formation  of  associations  to  promote  and 
conduct  these  sports. 

"The  AAU  long  has  recognized  the  auton- 
omy of  the  educational  Institutions  of 
America,  as  well  as  certain  service  and  re- 
ligious organizations. 

"It  iB  truly  a  coalition  through  which  aU 
organizations  concerned  can  have  recogni- 
tion, voice,  and  vote.  What  is  lacking  Lb  the 
active  participation  of  organizations  entitled 
to  representation." 

The  AAU  will  point  with  pride,  in  this  re- 
gard, to  the  NAIA,  the  National  Association 
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The  testimony  of  A.  O.  Duer,  executive 

at  the  NAIA,  could  be  damaging  to 
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testify  that  Walter  Byers,  executive 

of  the  NCAA,  has  declared  that  the 

tad  no  right  to  exist,  even  though  125 

of  the  NCAA  have  maintained  mem- 

in  the  NAIA. 

point  out  that  the  NAIA  right  to 

n^embershlp  In  the  n.S.  Olympic  Cotn- 

was  challenged  by  the  NCAA  in  1960. 

the     AAU    befriended     the     smaller 


\'ii 


11  recall  that  Byers  walked  out  of  a 
Olympic  Committee  meeting  in  protest 
body's  decision  that  an  NAIA  basket- 
tlam  could  participate  in  the  1960 
c  trials.  The  trials  were  won  by  the 
All  Stars,  against  Ohio  State,  the 
champions. 

dispute  is  not  entirely  territorial  in 

but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

hks  extraordinary  strength  in  the  East. 

K  phuth,  the  former  Yale  athletic  di- 

lilines  himself  solidly  behind  the  AAU. 

recent  Olympic  Committee  meeting 

Ch^xigo."  he  says,  "sports  bodies  inde- 

of  the  AAU  voted  almost  unani- 

agalnst  the  NCAA  and  they  know  the 

better  than  anybody." 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Stm-Tlmee,  Aug.  18,  1965] 
PiNot  NCAA  'XnaB  Ootltt"  Than  AAU 
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(By  Dick  Hackenlserg) 

Washington. — ^Progress  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  but  sometimes  it  takes  divergent 
paths,  md  therein  lies  the  cause  of  the  hor- 
rendou  i  hassle  between  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Assocla  tlcQ. 

C(Hn  Denting 


_  on 'the  revolt  which  has  torn 

the  democracy  of  American  sports 

""on,  Archie  Williams,  UJ3. 400-meter 

in  the  1936  Olympics,  said :  "^ 

track  was  better  In  the  old  days. 

ou  wanted  to  compete,  all  you  had  to- 

ask  your  mother." 

back  to  this  rudimentary  virtue  that 

Wabssn  O.  Maonttson,  Democrat,  of 

jton,  and  his  Senate  Commerce  Com- 

would  turn  the  tide  of  pugnacious 

which   has    engulfed    the   mature 

our  athletic  empire. 

committee's  hearings  into  the  feud 

to  a  surprisingly  pleasant  start  Mon- 

when  both  sides  agreed  to  a 

for  the  diiration  of  testimony- 

md  evaluation  thereof. 

i  the  committee  can  delay  announce- 

'  its  findings  for  50  years,  perhaps  the 

and    AAU   will    outgrow    their    petty 


unbiased  (I  hope)  observer  who  has 

c(  nsiderable  research  Into  the  dispute, 

1  oth  bums  guilty  of  abject  selfishness 

1  Lrst  degree,  total  lack  of  consideration 

athlete  himself  and   disregard   for 

.'8  sports  image. 

ssue  bolls  down  to  the  age-old  labor 
1  of  "boycott  or  lockout?"  And  since 
of  Gerry  Llndgren,  Washington  State 
UniverAty  distance  runner,  spurred  the  Sen- 
ate cor  imittee  Into  action,  it  will  serve  ad- 
mirabl3|  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

CAT7CRT    IN    BIND 

In  tils  instance,  I  find  the  NCAA  "less 
guilty"  of  the  two. 

Lindi  ren  wanted  to  compete  in  the  AAU 
champi  >nshlp  track  meet  at  San  EMego, 
Calif.,  principally  because  performances 
therein  would  determine  makeup  of  the  U.S. 
team  i  hlch  later  confronted  the  Russians 
at  Kiev 


Gerry  asked  for  and  received  NCAA  ap- 
proval to  compete,  a  procediire  which  the 
NCAA  deems  necessary  because  Llndgren  Is 
a  coUege  athlete  and  WSU  is  an  NCAA  mem- 
ber school. 

This  approval  was  rejected  by  the  AAU.  no 
doubt  fearful  that  its  acceptance  would  open 
the  door  to  "cooperative  sanctioning,"  to 
which  it  is  unalterably  opposed  on  the 
grounds  that  this  power  Is  its  alone. 

Caught  in  the  bind,  Llndgren  competed 
anyway  and  thus  placed  himself  in  violation 
of  NCAA  rules,  not  because  he  did  not  have 
NCAA  approval  but  because  the  AAU  rejected 
it. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  the 
AAU  should  shun  NCAA  endorsement,  which 
simply  means  that  the  NCAA  had  found  con- 
ditions of  the  meet  in  harmony  with  collegi- 
ate standards,  a  compliment,  if  you  will. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  the  NCAA, 
once  it  had  approved  Lindgren's  participa- 
tion, could  have  been  big  enough  to  Ignore 
the  AAU  rebuff  and  permit  Gerry  to  run 
without  threat  of  reprisal. 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
NCAA  at  least  "tried,"  and  I  suppose  any 
guy  has  the  right  to  get  sore  when  the  little 
old  lady  he's  offered  to  help  across  the  street 
hits  him  in  the  head  with  her  umbrella. 

AAU  THE   MORE  STUBBOBN 

The  stubborn  refusal  by  the  AAU  to  recog- 
nize the  NCAA's  interest  accrues  more  guilt, 
in  my  book. 

The  AAU  .which  professes  to  feel  friendly 
toward  collegiate  sports,  can  ill  afford  such 
an  arrogant  attitude  toward  a  group  which 
tmquestionably  supplies  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can athletes. 

In  June,  Gavril  Korobkov,  coach  of  the 
Russian  track  and  field  team,  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  that  the  United  States'  "chief 
advantage  is  the  annual,  vast  flow  of  fresh 
athletic  forces  from  the  schools  •  •  •  showing 
results  which  are  on  a  par  with  our  q\ialify- 
Ing  standards  for  the  International-class 
master  of  sport  degree,  and  in  some  cases 
even  higher." 

Since  Russia  seems  to  be  the  chief  target 
of  the  projection  of  the  American  sport 
image,  this  Is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

The  nod  here  goes  to  the  NCAA,  but  It's  a 
lousy  fight. 


Canada  Shares  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNZSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  July  27, 1965.  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  shows  how  Canada  has  success- 
fully shared  taxes  with  the  Provinces 
since  World  War  n. 

While  I  am  not  in  full  agreement  with 
every  aspect  of  their  plan,  I  think  their 
success  in  this  field  merits  our  close  at- 
tention as  we  seek  to  provide  the  States 
with  the  additional  financial  resources  to 
shoulder  their  growing  responsibilities. 

The  article  follows: 

Taxbb  Shared  in  Canada 

OrrAWA,  July  X. — The  Federal  Government 
and  10  Provinces  of  Canada  have  shared  in- 
come tax  collections  under  an  ahatement 
agreement  since  World  War  n. 

In  all  Provinces  except  Quebec  the  Federal 
Government  collects  perscmal  and  aoipoi«- 
tion  income  taxes  and  abates  a  share  to  the 
Provinces. 

The  percentage  going  to  the  Provinces  has 
Increased  over  the  years.    This  yecur  the  Prov- 


inces get  21  percent  of  the  personal  income 
tax.  Next  year  it  will  rise  to  34  percent.  Cor- 
poration tax  reveniMe  are  divided  on  a  some- 
what different  basis. 

Canadian  law  gives  both  the  Federal  and 
provincial  governments  the  right  to  levy  in. 
come  taxes  on  Individuals  and  corporationa. 
But  after  the  war,  the  Federal  Government 
persuaded  the  Provinces  to  let  it  do  the  levy- 
ing and  collecting  to  avoid  duplication.  The 
share  is  agreed  upon  by  conference  between 
the  provincial  and  Federal  authorities.  Then 
Parliament  mtost  approve  the  result. 

The  Provinces  may  at.  any  time  levy  more 
taxes  than  they  receive  as  at>atement  from 
the  Federal  Government.  But  so  far  only 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  chosen  to  do 
so.  These  Provinces  collect  an  additional  6 
percent  to  pay  hospital  insurance  programs. 

Last  year  Federal  tax  abatement  was  worth 
$860  million  to  the  Provinces.  In  addition, 
$225  million  went  to  the  Provinces  In  equal- 
ization payments  designed  to  give  poor 
Provinces  a  per  capita  share  comparable  to 
the  per  capita  average  that  goes  to  the  two 
wealthiest  Provinces,  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Quebec  shares  In  the  abatement  program 
but  has  insisted  on  doing  the  collecting 
itself. 


Project  Head  Start  a  Soccess  in  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLOHADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augmt  25, 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav«  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  the  House's  attention  to  a  sucpessful 
project  In  Port  Logan,  Colo. 

Mr.  Dan  Telk  has  written  me  about 
the  Project  Head  Start  program  under 
his  direction.  In  view  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  attached  to  much  of  the 
poverty  program,  it  Is  heartening  Indeed 
to  note  a  success. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  such 
a  success  has  taken  place  in  the  district 
I  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Telk: 

Sheudan  Schocm.  Disnucr  No.  2, 
Fort  Logan.  Colo^  August  20,  1965. 
Congressman  Rot  McVickkr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNGBESsiCAN  McVickxr:  As  the  work- 
ing director  of  Project  Head  Start  No.  5229, 
Sheridan  School  District  No.  2.  Arapahoe 
County,  Port  Logan,  Colo.:  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  program  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous success. 

We  have  had  six  classrooms  in  operation 
since  June  28,  and  finished  our  8 -week; 
program  on  Friday,  August  20.  There  were 
84  children  enrolled  in  our  program,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  most  of  these  children 
are  ready  to  start  kindergarten  this  fall. 
The  attitude  of  the  children  and  the  parents 
has  Improved  toward  school  in  an  unbe- 
lievable manner.  The  parents  know  that  the 
schools  do  care  about  them  and  theirs. 

Six  professional  teachers  acted  as  head 
teachers:  Mrs.  Lorraine  Adamson,  Mrs. 
Orvetta  Lee  Carter,  Miss  Janice  Hardy,  Mrs. 
Ann  Williams,  Mrs.  Adella  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Franklin. 

There  were  six  adult  assistants  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  nine  high  school  girl 
assistants  who  were  employed  through  the 
NTC,  and  one  cook  from  the  neighborhood. 
Volunteer  assistants  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, both  teenagers  and  adults,  gave  of 
their  time  In  a  most  unselfish  msuiner. 
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Our  program  followed  the  recommended 
curriculum  of  the  Early  Childhood  Develop- 
ment Centers  throughout  the  Nation,  as  pre- 
MDted  by  the  NVEA.  The  schoolday  was 
unstructured  and  gave  each  child  an  oppor- 
tunity for  optimum  growth. 

one  of  the  most  vital  ingredients  was  the 
warmth  of  Interchange  between  teachers  and 
children,  teachers  and  aids,  aids  and  chU- 
dren  staff  and  parento.  A  happy,  relaxed 
atmosphere  filled  with  delightful  antics  of 
children  and  complete  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding by  adults  prevailed  throughout 
the  entire  session.  All  were  sorry  to  see  the 
happy  times  come  to  an  end. 

The  lunch  program  was  more  than  ade- 
quate and  provided  not  only  a  balanced 
diet  for  one  meal,  but  enabled  us  to  Im- 
prove our  rapport  with  the  parents. 

Every  child  had  a  complete  physical  ex- 
amination, dental  check,  eye  check,  hearing 
test,  and  those  who  needed  them  were  given 
psychological  help. 

Parents  were  Involved  at  every  opportunity 
and  community  resources  were  called  on  and 
used  extensively. 

All  In  all,  we,  in  the  Sheridan  school  system 
feel  that  Project   Head   Start   has   been   a 
smashing  success  and  we  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment sees  fit  to  continue  the  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Telk, 
Director,  Project  Head  Start,  No.  5229, 
Fort  Logan,  Colo. 


Hon.  Clarence  Brown 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  years  ago 
during  the  period  when  our  beloved  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Joe  Martin  was 
Speaker  of  the  Hoixse,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  a  select  committee  of 
the  Ho\ise  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Brown.  I  had 
known  him  for  a  goodly  number  of  years 
and  I  knew  him  for  a  strong,  forthright 
Member  of  Congress.  I  knew  him  for  a 
man  of  courage  who  never  hesitated  to 
stand  by  his  convictions.  However,  it 
was  not  until  my  service  with  him  on 
the  select  committee  that  I  really  appre- 
ciated the  human  qualities  and  learned 
of  the  warm  friendship  of  Clarence 
Brown. 

He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House.  His 
qualities  of  leadership  were  those  which 
quickly  bring  a  man  to  the  fore  and 
which  are  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  He  was  able  in  debate  and  strong 
in  his  convictions.  Unquestionably,  he 
was  one  of  our  ablest  Members. 

His  Is  a  voice  that  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  Congress.  He  was  an  earnest 
student  of  government  and  an  experi- 
enced legislator.  He  spoke  and  worked 
on  the  basis  of  years  of  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment. Always  a  stanch  defender  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  House,  Jfle  was 
nevertheless  fair  and  courteous  in  his 
dealings. 

We  who  have  known  him  as  a  friend 
feel  a  great  sense  of  personal  loss.  We 
who  knew  him  both  as  a  friend  and  a 


legislator  know  that  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment have  experienced  a  great  and  last- 
ing loss.  

Tax  Sharing  Needs  as  Soon  as  Possible 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25.  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  J. 
Stokes,  writing  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  on  January  18,  1965,  described 
much  of  the  opposition  to  tax  sharing 
but  one  significant  point  he  made  is  that 
the  continued  demands  on  the  States  for 
increased  services  and  spending  must  be 
faced  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  believe  my  bill  of  tax  sharing  for 
education  represents  a  solid,  viable,  and 
c<«ent  way  to  meet  these  continuing  de- 
mands. 

The  article  follows: 
Heller  Proposal  Scanned:  CamcisM  Mounts 
(By  Charles  J.  Stokes) 
State  and  local  BpeatUng  will  exceed  Fed- 
eral spending   in  1966,  imless  some   emer- 
gency arises  In  the  International  situation. 
Look   at   Walter   W.   Heller's   proposal   to 
coordinate   State,   local,   and  Federal  fiscal 
policies  In  the  light  of  that  fact.    While  de- 
tails of  Dr.  Heller's  plan  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  a  general  idea  of  the  impact  can 
be  gained. 

Dr.  Heller,  former  head  of  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Government  give  the  States  rel- 
atively xmrestrioted  grants.  This  money 
would  come  out  of  Federal  taxes.  It  would 
supplement  State  and  local  revenues. 

If  this  were  done,  and  If  the  States  and 
municipalities  did  not  increase  their  own 
taxes,  the  effect  would  be  like  a  tax  cut  at 
the  Federal  level. 

T7JB.    BOLD   SLIPS 

Really  at  Issue  Is  how  Fedwia  fiscal  policy 
shall  be  determined.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  now  offset  the  effects  of  a  Fed- 
eral tax  cut,  for  example,  by  IrKa-easing  their 
own  taxes. 

Moreover,  defense  spending  is  now  be- 
coming less  and  less  Important.  This  means 
that  Federal  clviUan  spending  Is  being  cut 
to  a  relatively  small  amount,  reducing  the 
margin  of  Federal  fiscal  control  over  the 
economy. 

Current  theories  and  attitudes  toward  Gov- 
ernment spending,  debt,  and  fiscal  policy 
were  developed  in  an  imusual  period  in 
American  history— a  25-year  stretch  In  which 
Federal  spending  dominated  the  fiscal  scene. 
Now  thinking  on  the  subject  Is  returning  to 
a  more  traditional  base. 


at  the  State  and  local  levels  see  a  danger  to 
current  programs  Ln  their  fields  of  Interest. 

liocal  interests:  Mayors  and  other  munici- 
pal authorlUes  recall  the  dllBculty  in  getting 
help  from  State  legislatures.  They  are  stUl 
quite  uncertain  how  the  HeUer  proposal 
would  affect  the  cause  of  reapportionment. 
IHey  would  rather  see  urban  aid  expanded  at 
the  Federal  level.  They  are  especially  appre- 
hensive that  suburban  communities — the 
most  likely  beneficiaries  of  reapportionment — 
might  be  less  generoiis  than  the  rural  areas. 
^  State  Interests:  Even  at  the  State  level 
there  Is  some  uncertainty  about  the  Impact  of 
this  proposal.  There  Is  a  general  feeling  that 
these  governments  are  weak  politically — and, 
some  observers  say,  ethically.  Rather  than 
strengthen  the  Federal  system,  this  might 
weaken  it — particularly  in  the  Jungle  of 
diverse  income,  sales,  and  interstate  com- 
merce taxes. 

Democratic  liberals:  They  argue  that  the 
Heller  plan  is  no  substitute  for  Federal  fiscal 
policy.  Such  passing  the  buck  does  not  re- 
lieve the  President  and  Congress  of  their 
constitutional  responsibility  for  action  to 
solve  national  problems. 

BAKERS  SmE 

Prof.  James  Tobln,  of  Yale  University,  for- 
mer member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  says  that  when  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  study  group  has  presented  its 
report  on  the  plan,  most  of  these  questions 
wlU  turn  out  to  be  Ulusory .  Joseph  Pechman . 
of  Brookings,  though  not  ready  to  make  a 
statement,  points  up  the  growing  need  for  an 
Integrated  fiscal  poUcy. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  this  is  unlikely  to  be 
part  of  the  Johnson  administration's  legis- 
lative program  this  year.  But  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  it  may  get  to  the  House  fioor 
In  some  other  form. 

Whether  or  not  the  HeUer  proposal  or  some- 
thing like  it  becomes  a  serious  issue  in  this 
Congress,  the  impact  of  massive  State  and 
local  spending  remains  to  be  dealt  with. 


National  Gallery  Calendar  of  September 
ETcnts 


OPPOSITION    GROWS 

Opposition  to  the  HeUer  proposal — even 
without  the  technical  details — is  growing. 
Sources  close  to  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  say  that 
sharp  criticism  of  any  such  plan  is  coming 
from  tiiese  six  sources: 

Labor  unions:  Wary  of  the  rural  bias  in 
State  legislatures,  unions  are  unwilling  to  see 
fiscal  power  transferred  from  Washington  to 
the  State  capltols.  Moreover,  they  argue  that 
welfare  programs  are  In  danger  without 
strong  Federal  control. 

Civil  rights  groups:  These  particularly  op- 
pose the  unrestricted  nature  at  the  grants. 
They  want  to  see  Federal  power  used  to  re- 
move segregation. 

Social  agendes:  The  Department  of  Health, 
■ducation,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pehnstlvaKIa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  sub- 
mit for  publication  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  the  calendar  of  events  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  for  the  month 
of  September. 

Certainly  the  cultural  center  of  our 
Nation's  Capital,  the  National  Gallery 
houses  one  of  the  world's  finest  adlec- 
tions  of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  an 
activity  center  as  well.  The  gallery  reg- 
ularly sponsors  concerts  and  lectvires. 
tours,  and  films  on  the  arts  open  to  all 
who  are  interested  at  its  beautiful  build- 
ing on  Sixth  Street  and  Constitution 
Avenue. 

The  calendar  of  events  follows: 
National    Gallert     or    A«t    Calendar     of 
Events.  SEPTEiiBEa  1965 

Galley  Hours:  Weekdays.  10  ajn.  to  5  p.m. 
Sundays.  2  p.m.  to  10  pjn.  Through  Sep- 
tember 6  the  summer  hours  wlU  continue: 
Weekdays,  10  ajn.  to  10  pjn.  Sundays,  12 
noon  to  10  pjn.  Admission  is  free  to  the 
gallery  and  to  all  jxograms  scheduled. 

CoUections:  Paintings  and  sctUpture  from 
the  Andrew  Mellon.  Samuel  H.  Kress.  Wide- 
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ner,  an  1  Cbester  Dale  ccHlectlons.  with  gUts 
from  o  iier  donors,  are  on  ttie  main  floor. 
Amerio  a  prlmltlTe  pn.intiTie«  from  tbe  col- 
of  Edgar  William  and  Bemlce  Cbxys- 
.  KresB  Renaissance  bronzes,  and 
decorative    arts    on    tbe    ground 
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lection 
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exhibition:   Jcdm  aingleton  Copley: 
Ret  nospectlTe  Exhibition.**  Central   gal- 
S  eptember  19  through  October  31. 

inibUcatioa:    Catalog,    John   Slngle- 

Cspley,      1738-1815;      168     pages,      10 

I  Dcbes;    with    Introduction    by   Jules 

>rown:  16  color  plates,  87  black  and 

i  llustratlcna;  $3.50  postpaid. 

eproductlons :  color  postcards.    Cran- 

Prlnce  of  Saxony,"  "A  Princess  of 

Artist  Unknown,  "A  View  of  Mount 

the  Seat  ot  General  Washington": 

The   Portello    and    the    Brenta 

Padua";  Redon,  "Wlldflowers";  Oen- 

"Hie  Lute  Player";  Umoges   (12th 

,  "Cbasse  of  Champlev^  Enamel"; 

,  "Hie  Assumption  of  the  Virgin"; 

.  "Uadonna  and  Child."    Five  cents 

liCall  orders  under  $1.  add  25  cents 

charge. 
966  Christmas  Card  Catlogue:  Avail- 
request, 
and  lectures :  On  Sunday.  September 
Monday.  September  6,  a  film  will  be 
present  sd  In  the  auditorium.  A  series  of 
Simdaj  lectures  related  to  the  Copley  ex- 
hlbltloi  I  win  begin  on  September  12. 

Cone  trts:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art  con- 
r4sume  on  September  26,  at  8  p.m.  In 
Garden  Court. 

Open    to    the    public    Monday 

Satxirday,  11  ajn.  to  4  p.m.    Simdays. 

to  7  pjn.    Through  September  6  tbe 

hours     will     continue:      Monday 

Saturday,    11    a.m.    to    8:30    p.m. 

12  noon  to  8  p.m. 
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certs 
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MOV  MT 


Scull  ture  of  the  week:  Desiderio  da  Set- 
tlgnanc .  "Saint  Jenme  in  the  Desert" 
(Widen »■  collection),  gallery  16,  Tuesday 
throug]^  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30 
and  6. 

ToTor 
Rotunca, 
Saturdi  y, 


AUGUST    30,   THXOUGH    STTNDAT, 
8 


"Introduction   to   the    Collection." 
Monday,  11  and  S;  Tuesday  through 
,  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  5. 
film:  "Lust  for  Life":  Vincent  van 

Produced  by  Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer. 

haU.  4  and  7. 


MON1  AT,   SXPTKlCBn 


S.  THXOUGH   SUNDAY, 
12 


Gjgh. 


Day  mm:  "Lust  for  Life":  Vincent 
Produced    by    Metro-Goldwyn- 
Leeture  hall,  4  and  7. 

of  the  week:  Blagio  d'Antonlo  da 

"The    Triumph    of    Sciplo    Afri- 

( Samuel  H.  Kress  collection) ,  gallery 

through  Saturday,   12  and  2; 

3:30  and  6. 

(rf  the  week:  "The  English  Approach." 

,  Tuesday  through  Sunday,  l;  Sun- 

$0. 

"Introduction   to  the   Collection." 
Monday  throu^^  Satiu-day,  11  and 
,  1;  Simday.  5. 

lecture:  "The  Massachusetts  Tra- 
il Pumlture."    Guest  speaker,  Rich- 
Randall,  Jr..  assistant  director,  Wal- 
Gallery,  Baltimore.    Lecture  hall.  4. 
(foncerts.  with  Intermission  talks  by 
of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  are 
by  station  WGMS-AM  (570)   and 
6). 


13     THXOUGH    SUmiAT, 
It 


Paln1|Lng  ot  the  week:    Blakelock.     "The 

Garden"  (gift  ot  Chester  Dale) ,  gal- 

To—day  throug  Saturday,  12  and 

,3:30  and  6. 
of  the  week:  "The  Frmch  Approach." 
Tuesday  tbrougb  Saturday,  1;  Sun- 

to. 


Tbur:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection.'' 
"Rortvmda,  Monday  throxigh  Saturckty,  11 
and  3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "John  Sin^eton  Oopley." 
Guest  speaker:  Jules  D.  Prown,  professor  of 
art  history,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAT,      SEPTXMBER      20      THROUGH      SUNDAY, 
SEFTEMBEX  SS 

Painting  of  the  week:  Rubens.  "The  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin"  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
coUectlon) ,  gaUery  42,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
\irday,  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  arid  6. 

Toxxr  of  the  week:  "The  Spanish  Ap- 
proach." Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday, 1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  "Introduction  to  the  Collection." 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  ll  and 
3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Contrast  in  Tempera- 
ments and  Talents:  West  and  Copley." 
Speaker:  Grose  Evans,  curator  of  extension 
services.  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture 
hall,  4. 

Sunda^  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  conductor,  Nancy  Ells- 
worth, violin.  Mark  Ellsworth,  viola.  West 
Garden  Covu^  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office,  737-4215,  extension  272. 


President  Johnson's  Pledge  on  Tax 
I  Sharing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augtist  25. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  1964  presidential 
campaign.  President  Johnson  In  a  rare 
moment  agreed  with  Senator  Goldwater 
and  pledged  his  administration  would 
carefully  look  Into  the  matter  of  revenue 
sharing  by  the  Federal  Government. 

While  his  enthusiasm  for  this  plan 
may  have  waned  since  then,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  Record  contain  his 
original  statement  of  October  28,  1964, 
and  the  commitments  he  made  at  that 
time  In  line  with  the  Democratic  Party 
platform. 

The  statement  follows: 
Stsencthenino  State-Local  Government 

(Presidential  statement  No.  6  on  economic 
issues) 

In  line  with  the  Democratic  platform,  this 
administration  is  moving  ahead  on  the  "de- 
velopment of  fiscal  policies  which  would  pro- 
vide revenue  sources  to  hard-pn'eaBed  State 
and  local  governments  to  assist  them  with 
their  responsibilities." 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  we  see  re- 
sponsibilities rising  faster  than,  revenues, 
while  at  the  Federal  level  an  avera^  n.Tni^nt.i 
revenue  growth  of  some  $6  bUllon  proridea 
a  comfortable  margin  for  federal  tax  reduc- 
tion. Federal  programs,  and  more  generous 
help  to  State  and  looal  luilts. 

Tlxe  National  Government,  as  a  ooostruc- 
tlve  partner  in  a  creative  feCkeralism,  should 
help  ivstore  fiscal  balance  and  strengthen 
State  and  looal  governments  by  m airing 
available  tor  their  use  some  part  ot  our  great 
and  growing  Federal  tax  revenues— over  and 
above  ezlfl*ing  aids. 

It  should  also  stzengthen  eodsting  prognuxM 
of  Federal-State-looal  oooperaUon  la  suob 


vital  areas  as  public  asetatance,  public  health, 
urban  renewal,  highways,  recreation,  aod 
eduoatton. 

Intensive  study  is  now  being  given  to 
methods  oif  channeling  Federal  revenues  to 
States  and  localities  whloh  wUl  reinforce 
their  independence  while  enlargflng  their 
capacity  to  serve  their  citizens. 


Bloomfield,  Iowa,  Democrat  Comments  on 
Los  Angeles  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  zowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augiist  25, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  rioting  in  Los  Angeles  resulted  in 
a  tragic  loss  of  life,  caused  destruction 
to  a  vast  amount  of  property  and,  with 
good  reason,  shocked  and  frightened  the 
Nation. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  justification 
whatever  for  the  riots.  Those  who  took 
part  in  the  rioting  did  so  without  any 
rational  purpose  and  displayed  utter 
contempt  for  law  and  order. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  remains: 
Why  did  it  happen? 

One  of  the  best  editorials  on  this  point 
that  has  come  to  my  notice  appeared  in 
the  August  19,  1965,  issue  of  the  Bloom- 
field  Democrat  of  Bloomfleld,  Iowa,»and 
I  would  like  to  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  the  reasons  for 
the  riots  are  not  easy  to  find.  There  is 
no  simple  answer,  and  quite  likely  we  will 
never  be  able  to  discover  all  of  the 
causes. 

But  at  least  one  thing  Is  certain,  and 
that  Is  that  nothing  like  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  should  ever  happen  again  in  an 
American  city.  To  that  end,  we  should 
explore  as  deeply  as  possible  Into  the 
causes  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots. 

Such  an  Investigation  Is  essential,  and 
the  knowledge  gained  from  It  should  be 
kept  constantly  In  mind  during  the  years 
ahead. 

The  editorial  from  the  Bloomfleld 
Democrat  follows: 

Los  Ancelss  Riots 

Newsmen,  race  leaders,  politicians  and 
police  officials  are  searching  for  answers  as 
to  why  the  Los  Angeles  suburb  of  "^  Watts 
broke  into  a  riot  and  near  revolution  last 
week. 

Tbe  riot  torn  area  is  almost  00  percent 
Negro  and  It  was  the  Negroes  who  looted, 
committed  arson  and  participated  In  the 
sniper  fire  as  well  as  the  rock  throwing. 

Negroes  as  well  as  whites  have  condemned 
the  activities  and  pleaded  for  an  end  as 
soon  as  the  rioting  began,  but  it  took  police 
and  National  Guard  troops  to  finally  quell 
the  rioting. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Negroes  were 
completely  In  the  wrong  In  their  actions  over 
the  weekend.  Their  actions  were  irresixin- 
slble  and  provided  no  means  to  an  end. 

Why  did  the  rioting  begin  and  why  did 
tt  continue  with  such  flercenessf  Tbe 
answer  Is  complex  and  not  as  simple  as 
exjdanatlons  like  a  revolt  against  an  un- 
frlMMSy  pc^ice  which  was  offered  by  many 


of  the  Negroes  themselves  or  such  explana- 
tions as  the  weather.  »_„« 
The  closest  answer,  as  to  why,  probably 
liM  in  the  social  and  econcMnlc  oondittons  In 
which  the  residents  of  Watts  lived.  We  say 
uilB  despite  the  fact  that  Watts  residents 
arT  reasonably  weU  off  when  compared  to 
Negro  slums  In  New  York,  Chicago  and  other 

^^'imt  the  following  statistics  released  over 
the  weekend  shed  much  light  on  why  Watts 
broke  into  rioUng: 

Two-thirds  of  the  adults  have  less  than  a 
high  school  education. 

One-eighth  of  the  adults  are  technically 

Ullterate. 
Eighty-seven   percent   of   houses   over   25 

years  old. 

Lowest  income  per  capita  of  any  Los 
Angeles  area  except  for  the  skid  row  refuge 
for  alcoholics. 

PopiUation  approaching  90  percent  Negro. 

About  30  percent  of  children  from  broken 

homes. 

More  than  600  parolees  from  California 
prisons  living  In  Watts. 

Narcotics  addicts,  prostitutes,  and  alco- 
holics through  the  area. 

A  high  crime  rate. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  residents 
of  Watts  were  living  in  an  area  that  was  un- 
doubtedly filled  with  hatred  and  a  tendency 
to  disregard  the  laws  made  and  enforced  by 
the  more  affluent  whites. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Negroes 
are  to  be  blamed  for  the  riots  and  other 
actions  of  lawlessness  that  took  place  in 
Watts.  They  started  the  rioting  and  par- 
ticipated in  it. 

But  these  are  only  superficial  blames. 
There  are  blames  that  lie  vmder  these  and 
we  believe  these  can  be  placed  squarely  on 
the  white  man's  shoulders. 

The  Negroes — in  all  pBTts  of  the  Nation- 
have  long  been  subjected  to  treatment  as 
second-class  citizens.  They  have  received 
the  second-rate  Jobs  and  have  been  forced  to 
live  In  the  worst  areas  of  our  cities.  The 
Negroes  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  get 
the  schooling  that  the  whites  have  gotten. 

The  rioting — which  was  by  no  means  dis- 
tinctive to  Los  Angeles— Is  a  revolt  against 
this  type  of  treatment  by  the  white  society. 
The  spark  was  a  small  Incident,  but  the  roots 
of  the  riot  were  deep  and  placed  there  by  the 
white  citizenry. 

While  condemning  the  actions  of  the  Ne- 
groes In  Watts,  we  ask  that  each  white  citi- 
zen ot  the  United  States  stop  and  take  a 
look  at  his  attitudes  and  actions  toward  the 
Negro.  This  view  will  probably  show  the 
deep-rooted  reasons  for  the  Los  Angeles  riots. 


In  the  turmoQ  of  the  legislative  battte- 
ground  when  the  flgfathis  ws*  it»  most 
difficult,  CLAWDfc*  Brown  never  once 
lost  the  respect  <tf  hte  coPeagtteB.  A 
man  Uke  this  is  difficult  to  find  so  the 
grief  at  his  passing  is  magnified. 

Mrs.  Clausen  and  I  extend  our  most 
profound  sympathy  to  the  family  <rf 
this  great  man  and  we  shall  cherish  his 
memory  always. 

Clabxhcs  Brown  was  certainly  one  of 
the  kindest  most  considerate  men  to 
serve  in  the  Congress.   You  always  knew 
actually  where  he  stood  on  every  issue. 
Throughout  the  years,  he  has  held  the 
respect  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  know 
or  serve  with  him.    He  was  referred  to 
as  a  fiscal  conservative.    While  he  may 
have  been  conservative  In  spending  other 
people's  money,  in  particular  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer,  I  knew  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  liberal-minded  men  of 
our  time.    Clarence  Brown  was  a  wise 
man  and  he  shared  this  great  wisdom 
with  anyone  within  hearing  distance  of 
his  firm  and  positive  voice.   In  the  great 
"forest"  of  congressional  talents,  Clar- 
ence Brown  stood  like  a  "redwood  giant" 
among  the  men  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  all  our  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  in  expressing 
my  heartfelt  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  Member  of 
Congress,  Clarence  J.  Brown. 

In  his  more  than  26  years  of  service 
to  this  body  he  never  faltered  in  pur- 
suit of  the  goals  he  felt  were  right  and 
just.  We  have  lost  a  gallant  man  and  a 
fine  legislator. 

Clarence  Brown  was  an  American  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.    And  even 


Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 15,  the  Drum  Corps  Week  was  of- 
ficially inaugurated  for  this  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  there  will  be  numerous  ex- 
hibitions and  contests  to  maik  tills  an- 
nual event  and  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  public.  So,  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  (Hjportvmlty  to 
commend  and  encourage  the  concept  and 
practice  of  the  many  drum  corps  orga- 
nizations that  this  we*  honws. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  have  be- 
come very  much  a  valuable  part  of  the 
American  scene.  TTiey  iK>t  only  provide 
color,  excitement,  and  entertainment  to 
our  pageants  and  parades,  but  these  or- 
ganizations also  give  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
an  activity  that  is  enJoy«a)le.  fulfilling, 
and  constructive.  These  participating 
youths  are  taught  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion, discipline,  and  the  sense  of  an  ef- 
fective group  spirit.  For  this  these  or- 
ganizations well  deserve  the  honor  and 
best  wishes  which  our  Nation  is  extend- 
ing to  them  this  we*. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  activities  of 
this  we*  will  In^ire  and  encourage 
those  youths  who  have  as  yet  found  no 
worthwhile  activity  in  which  to  partici- 
pate as  responsible  and  socially  accept- 
ed individuals.  But,  here  in  these  drum 
and  bugle  corps  organizations  they  have 
a  valuable  example  to  consider  and  fol- 
low as  constructive  and  conscientious 
young  Americans.  Therefore,  let  us 
hope  that  this  we*  does  achieve  its  de- 
sired goal  to  influence  and  alert  our 


youth  to  the  benrflts  and  satisfaction  of 
such  activities.  ..„    .  ,        ,j 

During  this  Drum  Corps  We*  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  coneagnrs  In  Con- 
gress and  wtth  all  Americans  in  supprnt- 
Ing  this  worthy  organlaation.  And,  I  am 
confident  that  by  the  drum  OMps*  own 
example,  and  by  our  support,  these  as- 
sociations oan  be  extended  to  eyen  more 
^tL-n  the  present  millicm  members  wbo 
participate  in  such  activities.  I  am  sure 
that  this  we*  will  be  a  baieficial  step 
In  that  direction. 

So,  today,  I  am  proud  to  congratulate 
the  drum  corps  throughout  America 
and  to  sincerely  thank  them  for  what 
they  have  given  to  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion.   

Repablicans  in  &e  Schoob-oom 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Holmes  Alexander: 

repttblicams  nr  tbz  ScBOOutooM 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
WASHn«»roK,  D.C.— That  widespread  no- 
tion that  Mr.  Johnson  has  convinced  prac- 
Ucally  "everybody-  and  has  quelled  the 
opposition  to  his  Vietnam  policies  Is  one 
more  sought  toy  the  White  House  than 
achieved  In  reality. 

In  truth,  the  Presld«it's  energetic  exer- 
cises at  playing  the  Great  Educator  have 
come  out  wrong.  He  has  turned  what  In 
midsummer  was  a  nonpartisan  war  Into  a 
quarrelsome  political  debate  at  summers 
end.  He  has  made,  as  It  were,  a  blackboard 
Jungle  out  of  his  '(WHlte  House  schoolroom. 
Nearly  all  the  RepubUcan  House  Members 
who  came  In  like  lambs  for  the  White  House 
teleflngs  of  August  ©,  10,  11,  went  out  Uke 
growUng  Uons.  FSKLUfcuuiaaN,  of  New  Jer- 
sey certainly  not  a  problem  pupU  ot  bi- 
partisanship, fired  off  a  f\irlouB  newsletter 
to  his  constituents  depleting  LBJ.  as  a 
"well-meaning"  martinet  who  ran  the  show 
like  a  kindergarten.  . 

MacOugos  of  Minnesota  dared  to  ask  why 
we  shouldn't  blockade  the  North  Vietnam 
port  of  Haiphong,  whldi  Is  receiving  toils  of 
war  material.  He  hadn't  directed  the  ques- 
tion a*  L3.J,  but  the  President  roared  at 
film  for  trying  to  plxmge  us  into  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Anr>^.yi»»r  Republican  ventured  that  we 
ought  to  hit  more  "significant"  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  Again,  ttie  President 
snatched  away  the  qtiestlon  from  one  of 
his  aids  and  replied  that  "somebody's  al- 
ways trying  to  get  us  to  drop  the 
Ijomb,"  mefilnlng  the  H-bomb,  which  hadnt 
been  mentUxned. 

Tlis  President  had  aasonbled  a  classy 
panel  to  give  the  Ooogi  women  a  back- 
ground. But  advisors  like  McNamara  and 
Rusk,  Hanlman  and  Goldberg,  MazweU 
Taylor,  and  Xogene  Black,  were  llmtted  to  6 
minutes  ai^eoe,  and  were  taken  off  their  feet 
like  schocdboy  debaters  at  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  whl(^  some  attendants  said  was  an 
alarm  clock. 

The  listeners  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
then  given  stale  statistics  which  they'd  al- 
ready read  In  tbe  newspapers.  Ilie  hxish- 
hush  testimony  at  Genaral  Tttylor  turned 
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«p  In  1  le  Sunday  papers  aa  an  interview, 
Indlcatl  ig  tbat  tlie  admlnlstratloa  lovee  and 
truBta  reporter*  more  tban  It  doea  Republi- 
cans. 
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House  Members  went  back  to  the 

muttering  "snow  Job"*  and  "gag 

rhey  set  their  staA  to  work  at  pre- 

bUsterlng  wMte  paper  on  Vletntkzn. 

FoKD,   of   Michigan,    the   minority 

4ad  gone  to  the  briefings  in  a  nervous 

he  had  a  right  to  be  mra-e  em- 

for  the  President  than  for  himself. 

over  the  previous  weekend, 

him  for  breaking  a  confidence 

concerning  the  postponement  in  calling  out 

Reqerves.    But  this  correspondent  was 

nine    reporters    at    the    off-record 

of  July  29,  wh«%  Foao  was  accused 

spilled    the   beans.     Neither   m.y 

my  memory  showed  that  he  had  re- 

the  President  said  he  revealed. 

present  were  correspondents  for  the 

Times,  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 

Ttanee,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 

Howard  papers.  Time,  Newsweek,  and 

&  World  Report.    Every  one  of  the 

>rally  or  in  writing,  has  now  exoner- 


\'hat 


Tok 

Angeles 


Ne^rs 


In  World  War  n,  a  much-decorated 

bocnbtur^er  was  chewed  out  by  his  command- 

because  aerial  photographs  showed 

l^urget  in  snowy  Norway  had  been  left 

Instead  of  making  excuses  my 

lombardler  Joe  Westbrook,  answered 

Sendel  of  the  89ad  Bomb  Group  with 

cfrstalline    truth    that    it   lingers    in 

after  more  than  20  yeais>.    I  dont 

the  President  shouldn't  use  the  same 

In  clearing  up  his  accusation  of 

KThat  Lieutenant  Westbrook  said  was : 


m  ssed 


not  only  bombed  the  wrong  target, 
that.- 
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qiX.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
about  the  displays  of  oom- 
atisurdity,  extreme  bias,  and  blatant 
which   characterize   the   re- 
st tho6e  who  attempt  to  discredit 
of  the  United  States,  Negro 
and  the  civil  rights  movement 
them  with  fxill  responsibility 
Loe  Angeles  riots.    I  am  all  the 
lODcemed  because  some  of  this 
hogwash   has    issued   from 
of  this  body. 
Speaker,  I  fully  recognize  that  the 
RxcoRD  is  a  free  and  open 
for  Members  of  Congress,  but  I 
eqjially  committed  to  the  principle 
resp  jnsible  use  of  that  organ.   To  that 
wish  to  respond  to  comments  of  a 
,  made  both  in  ttie  Recokd 
oi^tside  of  it,  with  respect  to  respon- 
for  and  durtng^the  riots. 
hose  Members  referred  to,   one 
dwell  upon  the  issue  of  individ- 
re^praisiblllty,  employing  words  of 
William  8.  White  as  well  as 
his  own.    In  doing  so,  In  the 
of  August  18,  he  either  forgot 
Ignored  the  fact  that  the 
frequent  objects  of  his  criU- 
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cism,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  had  lit- 
erally beat  him  to  the  punch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  individual 
responsibility  is  an  issue  in  relation  to 
the  unfortunate  and  wholly  deplorable 
Los  Angeles  outbreak.  To  recognize  this 
is  but  to  acknowledge  that  the  President 
was  correct  in  condemning  the  use  of  vio- 
lence and  terror  as  destructive  of  "the  es- 
sential right  of  every  citizen  to  be  secure 
in  his  home,  his  shop,  and  in  the  streets 
of  his  town."  It  is  but  to  agree  with  the 
position  of  Dr.  King  who  favored  "the  use 
of  the  full  force  of  the  police  ix>wer  to 
quell  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles."  If  it 
is  this  sort  of  response  which  the  gentle- 
man approves,  I  can  assure  him  that  he  is 
in  agreement  with  the  President,  Dr. 
King,  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  en- 
tire American  papulation — even  though 
he  failed  to  identify  with  the  position  of 
these  two  great  American  leaders. 

President  Johnson  did  not  rest  his  case 
with  the  few  words  I  have  quoted.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  "killing,  rioting,  and 
looting  are  contrary  to  the  best  traditions 
of  this  country,"  reminding  the  gentle- 
man and  everyone  else  that  he  was  re- 
ferring as  well  to  the  more  numerous  acts 
of  violence  and  terror  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  other  anti-Negro  southern  ter- 
rorists. His  theme  was  sxirely  that  which 
my  colleague  imitates  and  reiterates,  and 
I  quote  the  President's  more  pointed  and 
responsible  words: 

Equal  rights  carry  equal  reeponslblllties. 
No  person  has  the  right  to  inflict  harm  upon 
the  life  and  jtrop&rtj  of  others.  Every  person 
has  the  responsibility  to  uphold  law  and 
order.  I  call  upon,  all  Americans  to  fulflU 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  patently 
clear  to  even  those  at  the  lowest  level  of 
mental  capacity  that  these  are  not  the 
words  of  one  who  would  incite  our  citi- 
zens to  violence,  murder,  pillage,  and 
riot.  Yet,  another  Member  of  this 
House,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  August  15,  declared  that  President 
Johnson  was  to  blame  for  the  Los  An- 
geles riots.  This  Is  an  absurd,  ridicu- 
lous, false,  and  malicious  charge;  and 
all  the  more  since  the  Member  making 
it  represents,  the  very  state  which  has 
the  worst  record  for  racial  violence  In 
the  Natiwi's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  remain  silent 
while  misguided  minds  contrive  to  dis- 
credit, defame,  and  revile  our  conscien- 
tious, dedicated,  and  sincere  President. 

That  the  remarks  of  President  John- 
son and  Dr.  King  are  not  self-explana- 
tory to  some  is  a  result  of  the  machina- 
tions, the  frustrations  <w  the  stupidity 
of  bitter,  prejudiced,  hate-filled  people. 
Their  imequivocal  op^xiettion  to  Negroes 
taking  their  rightful  position  in  total 
American  milieu  so  beclouds  their  think- 
ing that  they  see  nothing  but  evil  where 
good  aboimds.  Likewise,  they  see  noth- 
ing but  whiteness  where  blackness 
abounds,  as  in  their  own  constituencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  remind  them  that  violence 
and  terror  against  the  Negro  or  any  un- 
p<vular  person  or  group  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  situation  out  of  which  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  sprang.    Let  them  be 


reminded,  too,  that  such  patterns  of  be- 
havior, both  organized  and  unorganized, 
and  by  both  public  officials  and  private 
citizens,  are  a  way  of  life  among  South- 
em  whites  In  their  treatment  of  Negroes 
as  a  race.  Thus,  there  can  be  only  an 
unfavorable  C(»nparison  of  that  behavior 
when  contrasted  to  the  extraordinary, 
highly  exceptional  occurrences  in  Los 
Angeles,  Harlem,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  Chicago,  and  Springfield. 

Let  them  be  reminded  of  the  violence 
and  terror  perpetrated  against  Negroes 
by  white  persons  in  their  own  State  at 
Tuscaloosa  and  Oxford,  at  Haynesville 
and  Jackson,  at  Birmingham  and  Phila- 
delphia, at  Selma  and  McComb.  Let 
them  be  reminded  and,  lest  they  forget, 
remind  them  I  will— again,  and  again, 
and  again. 

Let  them  be  reminded  that  they  ex- 
emplify the  epitomy  of  hypocrisy  when 
they  condemn  the  Los  Angeles  rioters 
with  righteous  indignation  but  fail  to 
condemn  the  violence  against  Negroes 
and  civil  rights  workers  In  their  own 
States  and  constituencies.  I  am  de- 
termined that  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  forget. 

What  were  their  responses  to  the 
Tuscaloosa  and  Oxford  riots  oa  the 
campuses  of  the  State  imiversities?  Did 
they  condemn  the  rioters  or  did  they  ex- 
coriate the  law  enforcement  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government?  Did  they 
publicly  demand  that  State  authorities 
"deal  with  those  criminals  as  criminals," 
as  the  Member  Insists  that  California  do 
with  the  Iios  Angeles  rioters;  or  did  they 
justify  those  riots  as  legitimate  re- 
sponses to  a  so-called  Federal  invasion? 

Did  they  Insist  that  those  hooligans 
should  be  tried  for  the  crimes  they  com- 
mitted; or  that  they  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible as  Individuals?  And,  when 
no  one  was  pimlshed  by  the  States,  did 
they  accuse  the  Governors  of  fostering 
and  condoning  criminal  anarchy,  as  they 
have  accused  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  they  say  when 
the  Selma-to-Montgomery  marchers 
were  set  upon  and  ruthlessly  beaten  and 
trampled  by  imconsclonable  men  acting 
xmder  color  of  law?  How  did  they  react 
to  the  cold-blooded  murders  of  Medgar 
Evers,  James  Chaney,  Michael  Sch- 
wemer,  Andrew  Goodman,  Rev.  James 
Reeb,  Jimmle  Lee  Jackson,  Mrs.  Liuzzo, 
and  Johnathan  Daniels? 

Perhaps  the  obvious  difference  be- 
tween the  views  and  responses  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Dr.  King,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  some  of  my  colleagues,  on  the 
other,  is  that  the  President  and  Dr.  King 
are  unalterably  and  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  all  violence,  terror,  murder,  and 
Intimidation;  while  those  Members  only 
condemn  when  perpetrated  by  persons 
other  than  their  own  white  constituents 
or  by  the  Klan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is 
hypocrisy,  pure  and  simple,  and  I  Intend 
to  exix>se  it  on  every  occasion  through 
every  medium  available  to  me.  This  Is 
my  duty  and  I  shall  discharge  It  with 
such  vigor  and  conviction  that  it  shall  be 
known  and  remembered  throughout  the 
land.  Let  them  be  reminded  and  re- 
mind them  I  win. 


Tribnte  to  the  Honarabk 
Clarence  J.  Browm 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  rmxMB 
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Monday,  August  23, 1955 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  tragic  necessity  of  expressing  at  this 
time  my  deep  sense  of  personal  bereave- 
ment at  the  passing  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  of  many  years  in  this  House, 
the  Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 

Ohio.  ^        ,  . 

When  he  passed  to  his  eternal  reward, 
he  had  completed  50  years  of  public  serv- 
ice which  began  in  1915  when  he  assumed 
the  office  of  State  statistician  of  Ohio. 
He  was  elected  his  State's  Lieutenant 
Governor  3  years  later.  At  23  he  was 
the  youngest  elected  State  officer  m 
Ohio's  history.  ^^^  ^ 

He  was  elected  Ohio  Secretary  of  State 
m  1926,  and  was  reelected  to  serve  three 
successive  terms.  Under  his  leadership 
the  election  laws  of  Ohio  were  completely 
redrafted  and  have  since  served  as 
models  upon  which  other  States  have 
based  reforms  in  their  electoral  machin- 
ery. 

Clarence  Brown  came  to  the  Congress 
to  serve  Ohio's  Seventh  Congressional 
District  in  1938,  and  was  reelected  to 
every  succeeding  Congress,  often  with- 
out opposition. 

My  hard-working  friend,  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  dedicated  to  his  district,  his  con- 
stituents, his  State,  and  his  country, 
rarely  missed  a  rollcall  and  never 
neglected  to  answer  a  constituent's  letter. 
His  slogan  in  so  many  of  his  campaigns 
was  typical  of  the  man:  "Stick  to  the 
man  who  sticks  to  his  job." 

He  served  his  party  long  and  faith- 
fully, as  a  delegate  to  Its  national  con- 
ventions, as  a  meml)er  of  Its  national 
committee,  and  as  a  congressional  cam- 
paign manager. 

He  was  a  successful  businessman  and 
farmer  in  private  life.  He  was  reared  In 
Blanchester,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  was 
graduated  from  the  high  scho<d  there, 
read  law  with  a  local  attorney,  and  then 
attended  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. He  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa  by  that  uni- 
versity In  1946.  He  also  received  an 
honorary  LL J5.  degree  frc«n  Wilmington 
College  in  1928. 

His  service  on  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Comimlttee  in  his 
early  years  In  Congress  gave  evidence  of 
ills  ability  and  the  seriousness  which  he 
brought  to  all  of  his  congressional  duties. 
His  later  service  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  the  House  Rules 
Committee  was  outstanding. 

All  who  knew  him  will  miss  his  out- 
spoken integrity,  his  unfailing  good  will, 
and  hlR  informed  counsel.  The  deepest 
sympathy  is  extended  to  his  children  in 
this  hour  of  their  grief.  They  have  lost 
a  beloved  father,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  lost  a  dedicated  and  able 
senior  Member,  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
one  of  Its  most  patriotic  sata. 


Tk  WitWred  Am— II 

EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  CALirOKIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  the 
second  timely  article  from  Newsweek  by 
Ray  Moley  on  our  faltering  merchant 
marine: 

Thi  WrrHntH)  Arm — II 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Above  the  din  of  Jet  aircraft,  the  news 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  future  of  our  posi- 
tion in  Boutheaat  Asia  rests  on  sea  transport. 
Simultaneously  with  the  ominous  weaken- 
ing of  Singapore  In  the  defense  of  the  crucial 
Malacca  Strait,  the  committee  canceled  a 
cargo  ship  added  by  the  House  to  the  build- 
ing program  which  Is  a  vital  part  of  our 
power  to  meet  critical  events  In  the 
Far  East. 

War  in  Vietnam,  like  the  Korean  War. 
Is  a  maritime  {^)eratlon  that  rests  mi  our 
capability  of  delivering  men  and  equipment 
across  thousands  of  mUes  of  sea.  For  Kcn^a 
we  bad  "a  bridge  of  ships"  which  Is  gone 
today. 

In  an  article  recently  prepau-ed  for  publica- 
tion. Adm.  John  D.  Hayes,  U.S.N.,  retired, 
points  up  that  in  the  Korean  War,  Japan 
was  a  base  of  operations  not  unlike  Britain 
In  the  war  against  Germany.  We  have  no 
such  nearby  base  today  and  must  depend  on 
the  more  distant  Okinawa,  Guam  and  Philip- 
pines. In  Japan  there  Is  virulent  opposition 
to  our  Vietnamese  poUcy  and  a  political 
situation  that  is  none  too  stable. 

FINISHED   WITH   ENGINES 

At  Danang,  Hayes  points  out.  Marines 
landed  from  virtually  the  same  ships  that 
landed  th^r  ancestors  on  Okinawa  in  1945 
and  at  Inchon  In  1950.  The  173d  Airborne 
Brigade  vras  not  airlifted  from  Okinawa  to 
Saigon.  It  waa  transported  In  aging  LST's, 
of  which  only  a  few  now  remain. 

When  the  Korean  war  began,  we  had  2.868 
fairly  new  and  efficient  dry-cargo  ships.  To- 
day there  are  only  131  under  15  years  of  age. 
In  the  Government  reserve  there  remain, 
along  with  the  famotu  old  liberties  finished 
with  engines,  a  few  hundred  efficient  World 
War  H  vessels.  The  Navy,  calling  last  year 
for  ships  for  an  amphibious  exercise,  fo\ind 
that  about  157  ships  of  the  active  merchant 
fleet  could  meet  reqxilrements  of  speed  and 
cargo-lifting  equipment  and,  of  these,  only 
121  had  an  additional  required  feature  In 
standard  cargo  rig. 

In  1957  the  rej^acement  program  of  the 
subsidized  lines  began  to  take  effect.  The 
world's  finest  ships  are  among  the  99  built  at 
vast  expenditure  by  those  companies  with 
the  help  of  the  Govemmenfs  construction 
subsidy  to  the  shipyards.  They  have  very 
great  speed,  which  Is  of  the  essence  \n  war- 
time. Where  shore  facmttes  are  Inadequate 
for  unloading,  they  are  self-sufficient.  Many 
ships  of  the  subsldlaed  fleet  are  already  in 
service  to  Vietnam.  But  the  buUdlng  pro- 
gram m  the  face  of  developing  demands  in 
the  Par  East  has  been  slowed  down  by 
budgetary  decisions. 

An  air  transport  carries  limited  cargo,  but 
this  is  a  question  of  mlUions  of  tons.  Be- 
sides, all  aircraft  are  hungry  consumers  of 
fuel,  which  Is  tran^wrted  by  sea.  There  Is 
great  tanker  tonnage  available,  but  we  are 
deficient  In  those  o<  handy  size  for  shallow 
ports.    Only  a  few  have  been  buUt. 


THE    USNCTHENIMC    REACH 


EquliMnent  must  go  by  sea  not  only  to  an 
increasing  numljer  ot  American  troops  but 
ffmn  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  Food 
must  go  to  the  population,  and  bases  must 
be  btdlt  with  matolal  texMifl^t  by  ship. 
Meanwhile,  cargo  ships  must  haul  the  sup- 
plies for  Armed  Forces  elsewhere.  There  la 
the  lifeline  to  Puerto  Rloo.  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska.  A  number  ot  veasels  are  committed 
by  law  to  serve  essential  trade  routes.  We 
ship  foreign  aid  and  must  also  try  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  5  percent  of  our  com- 
mercial cargoes  that  go  by  DJB.  ships— when 
they  are  not  strlkebovmd. 

More  than  99  percent  of  all  American  over- 
seas transport  is  by  ship. 

May  we  loe*  for  help  from  our  maritime 
friends?  The  price  Is  rising,  for  they  are 
biisy  and  also  carry  for  the  Russians  and 
Bed  China.  Many  of  their  ships  have  been 
thriving  In  the  enemy  supply  line  to  the 
Vletcong.  While  the  power  of  Britain  falters 
at  Singapore,  her  shipping  companies — 
whining  "Freedom  of  the  seas"— lengthen 
the  Oocnmunlst  reach  toward  the  free  world's 
British-protected  Jugular  vein  east  of  Stiez. 
Japan,  like  Britain  and  West  Germany,  builds 
ships  for  the  Communists,  and  demands  that 
we  return  Oklnawa^-a  staging  base  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  in  that  peculiar  one 
world  of  international  shilling  that  we  must 
now  shop  around  to  suw>lement  our  fourth 
arm  of  defense. 


Governor  Scranton's  Bailding  ProcraB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  rawNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
August  24, 1965: 

GOVEENOB    SCEANTON'S    BuXLOINC    PSOGEAIC 

Governor  Scranton  has  prt^xjsed  an  in- 
crease of  almost  50  percent  in  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  General  State  Authority,  which 
borrows  money  to  build  State  buildings  and 
then  gets  the  money  back  through  rentals. 
And  it  l8  a  recognition  erf  the  newly  realized 
importance  of  higher  education  that  fiUly 
two- thirds  of  the  Increase  would  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 

The  14  former  State  teachers  colleges,  now 
reconstituted  as  Uberal  arU  Stote  coUeges, 
for  instance,  offer  coUege  courses  at  substan- 
tially less  tuition  cost  than  other  Institutions. 
They  are  reported  now  as  having  full  enroll- 
ments and  turning  away  qualified  appUcants. 
Mr.  Scranton's  program  woviW  invest  $137.- 
500.000  In  these  institutions,  and  there  U 
little  doubt  that  such  a  program  would 
accommodate  more  students. 

Pennsylvania  State  University's  growth  for 
many  years  has  been  dependent  on  how 
much  money  It  could  budget.  The  proposed 
program  would  provide  »30,500,000  for  facil- 
ities for  this  university.  Another  »125,400.- 
000  would  go  to  buildings  for  State-aided 
universities,  with  Pitt  getting  $19,641,561. 

The  next  largest  Item  in  Mr.  Scranton's 
program— largest  of  its  kind  to  be  suggested 
yet — would  go  toward  a  Juvenile  deimquency 
control  program.  Again,  this  is  a  known 
need:  the  Scranton  program  would  buUd  up 
to  present  and  prospective  requirements. 
Other  projects.  In  "standby"  category,  would 
supply  hoTisekeeping  requirements  at  vari- 
ous SUte  instltutlcHis. 
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A  worfd  at  caution  may  be  In  order.  De- 
sirable m  theae  proJ«ctB  are,  and  aasuming 
that  tb  ry  are  within  the  tinanclal  capacity 
of  the  S  »te  government,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  tha  t  iX  they  are  undertaken,  they  will 
swell  tl  e  btKtgeC  requirements  Xor  each  of 
the  affe  ^ted  Institutions.  If  more  dormitory 
space  r(  suits  in  more  students,  it  also  will 
restilt  Iv  mere  teachers  and  more  operating 
There  Is  thus  an  asstired  addl- 
beyond  the  cost  of  the  physical 
themselves. 

acting  on  the  program,  the  legls- 
fx>uld  check  carefully  the  financial 
each  of  the  institutions  that  will 
Incllided.  Growth  tp  meet  a  need  is 
I  eslrable;  but  growth  should  be  care- 
pi  Jined  to  avoid  a  sudden  outstripping 
fnanclal  abilities  of  the  colleges. 
had  recently  in  Pittsburgh  an  ex- 
}f  what  can  happen  when  quick 
of  a  university  outstrips  its  money 
Undoubtedly,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  can  use  the  facilities  Mr.  Scran- 
ton  list  id  for  It  in  his  new  program.  The 
legislate  ire  should  be  sure  that  Pitt  can  af- 
ford th(  m  and  that  providing  them  will  not 
disrupt  the  Pitt  budget. 
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i  lDDABBO.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 

eal  pleasure  to  join  my  dlstln- 

oolleagues,  ably  led  by  the  gen- 

from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 

the  sorry  plight  of  the  1.75 

Hungarians  in  Rumania  who  are 

target  of  CtHnmunlst  persecu- 

the  Rumanian  Communist  re- 

On  March  25,  1965.  I  Introduced 

together  with  many  of  them 

the  discriminatory  practices 

C(»nmuni8t  Rumanian  Govem- 

a^ralnst  the  Hungarian  minority. 

for  human  rights,  denial  of 

^conanlc  (V)portunity,  forced  set- 

of  thpse  with  professional  dlplo- 

purc3y  Rumanian  areas  several 

mUesifrom  their  place  of  resl- 

dowMSut  constant  elimination  of 

instruction  in  Himgarian  language 

police  terror  against  those 

to  dissent  even  in  a  mild  form 

of   the  freedom  to  attend  the 

services  and  let  children  attend 

classes,  are  all  forms  of  persecu- 

to  break  the  will  of  the  ix}p- 

to  exist  as  an  ethnic  unit,  and  to 

the  Transylvanian  question"  by 

up   Into    atomized    units   the 

minority. 

Is  not  only  contrary  to  what  we 

in  the  West  about  human  rights 

dignity,  and  about  equal  rights  to  all 

it  is  even  against  Communist 

In  tills  respect,  though  between 

and  practice  there  are  usually  un- 

chasms  in  Communist  states. 

international  obligations  are 

Blolated  by  the  Rumanian  C(xn- 

For  in  the  1947  Paris  Peace 

which  gave  to  Rumanian  rule  the 


schtols, 
df  re 


deirlsed 


northern,  more  Hungarian-inhabited 
parts  of  Transylvania,  there  was  a  clause 
that  the  Rumanian  Government  will 
"not  discriminate  «m<Hig  its  citizens  on 
the  basis,  of  sex,  religion,  or  language." 
The  many  witnesses,  journalists  clearly 
prove  that  such  discrimination  does  exist 
in  Communist  Rumania  In  violation  of 
the  treaty  pledge. 

Rumanian  Communist  constitution 
even  extends  the  equal  rights  to  all  citi- 
zens and  also  assures  the  free  cultural 
and  linguistic  development  of  the  na- 
tionalities in  Rimiania.  All  these  guar- 
antees are  violated  by  the  constant  prac- 
tices of  discrimination,  which  are  less  in 
the  form  of  statutes,  but  in  the  form  of 
administering  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances. For  example,  there  still  exists 
ail  ethnically  diluted  "Mures-Magyar  Au- 
tonomous Province,"  but  though  it  was 
established  as  a  reservation  for  Hun- 
garian culture  and  self-administration, 
it  has  Rumanian  police  ofiScials,  most  of 
the  two  councils  are  mixed  or  com- 
pletely Rumanian,  and  in  the  theater  at 
the  capital  of  the  province,  Marosvasar- 
hely — ^Turgu  Mures — the  plays  are  per- 
formed in  Rumanian  5  nights,  in  Him- 
garian once  or  twice  a  week,  and  even 
those  are  usually  translations  from  Ru- 
manian. The  place  and  street  names  are 
supposed  to  be,  under  law,  bilingual;  vis- 
itors report  unanimously  that  there  are 
no  Hungarian  place  names  left,  and  only 
a  few  old  bilingual  street  names  in  some 
suburbs.  Also  even  in  the  "Mures- 
Magyar  Autonomous  Province" — which 
never  housed  more  than  29  percent  of  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarians — railway, 
post  and  other  ofiBcials  either  do  not 
know  or  refuse  to  answer  in  Hungarian, 
and  even  the  sales  clerks  in  the  cities  only 
speak  in  Rumanian  in  order  not  to  lose 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  these  circumstances 
it  is  our  duty  to  solemnly  protest  these 
abridgements  of  human  and  civil  rights 
and  to  make  sure  that  when  negotiations 
are  conducted  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Communist  Rumanian  Government 
these  facts  are  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  our  policymakers.  There- 
fore, I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in 
strongly  denoimcing  this  unjust  dis- 
crimination which  finds  its  immediate 
origin  in  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the 
Himgarlans  in  Transylvania  toward  the 
heroic  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  in 
1956. 


Farm  Minimnm  Wage  To  Trigger  Food 
I  Cost  Rise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
blanketing  of  farm  labor  for  the  flret 
time  under  the  minimum  wage  law,  as 
pr(^x}sed  In  the  bill  (HJl.  10518)  ap- 
proved by  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Educatkm 
and  Labor,  will  certainly  mean,  if  en- 
acted, a  rise  in  food  and  fiber  costs  of 


substantial  proportions  throughout  the 
Natfon. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  oould  have 
devastating  consequences  for  the  work- 
ers  themselves. 

It  certainly  will  hasten  the  substitu- 
tion of  machines  for  maiQX>wer  on  our 
farms,  and  eliminate  thoixsands  upw 
thousands  of  farm  jobs.  This  would 
mean  a  new  migration  of  unemployed 
farmworkers  to  oUr  cities,  to  create 
poverty  lasber  than  it  can  be  cured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impact  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  c(Mnmercial  farm  operations  may 
be  severe  Indeed,  for  where  profits  do 
now  exist  in  agriculture  they  are  thin 
and  these  operators  are  unable,  under 
present  prices  pcdd  to  farmers,  to  absorb 
the  added  cost  of  the  wage  levels  con- 
templated by  the  new  legislation.  These 
costs  must  be  passed  on  to  consiuners  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  food  and 
fiber,  or  the  farmers  themselves  will  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy. 

These  are  my  o<Mxcluslons,  and  I  am 
sure  this  represents  the  judment  of 
other  Members  of  tails  body,  after  at- 
tending this  morning  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  House  Members  to  review  the  pro- 
visions and  evaluate  the  impacts  of  H.R. 
10518,  this  new  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion which  soon  wlU  come  into  this 
Chamber  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  entirely  In  sympa- 
thy with  all  effort  to  Improve  the  Income 
and  working  conditions  of  farm  labor. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  a  minimum 
wage  law  in  itself,  without  other  consid- 
erations and  adjustments,  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  farmworkers  thanselves. 
These  questions  first  must  be  answered: 

First.  How  will  the  consumer  react  to 
higher  food  costs? 

Second.  Where  will  the  hard  pressed 
farm  operators  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
increased  wages,  unless  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  food  and  fiber  prices? 

Third.  What  will  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  fruit  and  vegetable  production 
just  across  the  border  into  Mexico,  where 
there  Is  plentiful  labor  and  vast  areas  of 
fertile  acres  now  are  being  opened  to  ir- 
rigation? Such  a  movement  already  has 
begim. 

Fourth.  How  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  will  be  eliminated  in  agri- 
culture by  the  substitution  of  labor  sav- 
ing machines? 

Fifth.  How  will  our  cities  cope  with 
the  problem  of  the  new  Influx  of  unem- 
ployed farm  veaple  who  are  imtrained 
for  work  in  these  cities,  and  must  look 
to  relief  for  sustenance? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has  just  been 
agitated  by  the  prospect  of  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  An 
Increase  of  seven-toiths  of  1  cent  In 
the  price  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  was  contem- 
plated originally  in  the  Omnibus  Farm 
Bill  that  passed  the  House  last  week,  as 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  sought  to 
improve  the  inc(xne  of  our  wheat  pro- 
ducers who  have  not  had  a  raise  in  pay  in 
15  years.  The  millers  and  be^ers  told  us 
the  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  Increase  In 
the  wheat  cost  would  mean  a  2  cents  a 
loaf  hike  in  the  price  of  bread.  The 
consumer  resistance  was  such  that  we 
amended  the  farm  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Government,  Instead  of  consumers, 


hPAr  the  cost  of  the  small  pay  Increase 
^were  giving  wheat  farmers,  jniis 
amendment  satisfied  consumers  and  the 
fftrm  bill  then  passed  without  trouWe. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  consumer  re- 
action wlU  be  to  a  general  increase  in 
food  costs,  as  the  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  wages  for  agriculture. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  umware  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Therefore.  I  am  listing  those  provisions 
of  the  bUl  of  direct  importance  to  farm- 
ers as  follows: 

First.  Extends  coverage  to  all  tempo- 
rary and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

Second.  Extends  coverage  to  perma- 
nent farmworkers  if  employment  of  such 
workers  by  a  farmer  in  any  quarter  is  300 
or  more  man -days— about  four  full-tune 

workers. 

Third  A  temporary  or  seasonal  farm- 
worker is  defined  as  one  employed  for  12 
or  less  consecutive  weeks  by  the  em- 
ployer. ,     , 

Fourth  The  minimum  wage  for  farm- 
workers would  be  $1.15  an  hour  begin- 
ning July  1.  1966.  and  $1.25  an  hour  be- 
ginning July  1,  1968. 

Fifth.  No  provision  is  made  for  piece 
rate  workers.  Thus  each  such  worker 
would  be  paid  the  minimum  wage  re- 
gardless of  production. 

Sixth.  No  provision  Is  made  in  the  bill 
for  prerequisites.  However,  the  act  it- 
self defines  wages  to  Include  the  reason- 
able cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor— who  is  authorized  to  fix  such 
reasonable  costs  by  regulation— of  board, 
lodging,  or  other  facilities. 

Seventh.  Prohibits  employment  in  ag- 
riculture of  any  worker  under  16  years  of 
age.  except  first,  members  of  the  farmer's 
family  and  second,  workers  12  to  15  with 
parental  consent  who  lives  at  their  per- 
manent residence  and  commute  daily  to 
work. 

Section  3(1)  of  the  act  might  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  if  this  provision  were  enacted,  to 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  conditions 
under  which  14-  or  15-year-old  workers 
might  be  employed  away  from  home. 

Eighth.  Elimiivates  the  exemption 
from  minlmiun  wages  of  agricultural 
processing  and  marketing  enterprises  "in 
the  area  of  production." 

Ninth.  Narrows  the  exemption  from 
overtime  of  agricultural  processing  and 
marketing  concerns  to  14  weeks.  10  hours 
a  day,  and  48  hours  a  week  and  limits 
exemption  to  seasonal  enterprises 
processing  or  handling  "highly  perish- 
able" commodities. 

Tenth.  Repeals  the  present  exemption 
from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  of 
logging  crews  under  12  workers. 

Eleventh.  Repeals  the  present  exemp- 
tion from  minimum  wages  for  cotton 
gins,  tobacco  processors,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  transporters,  but  provides  an 
exemption  from  overtime  for  such  opei-a- 
tions. 

Twelfth.  Repeals  the  exemption  from 
minimum  wages  of  country  grain  eleva- 
tors, but  provides  an  exemption  fitwn 
overtime  if  such  elevator  employs  not 
more  than  five  workers. 

Thirteenth.  Although  the  bill  itself 
does  not  refer  to  sharecroppers,  it  Is  the 
intention  to  be  made  clear  in  the  l^lsla- 


tlve  history,  that  sharecrow)ers  are  to  be 
siAject  to  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
imless  they  have  Independent  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
the  farm. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  increasmg 
the  general  minimum  wage  and  extend- 
ing coverage  to  many  not  now  covered 
would  materially  increase  the  costs  of 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  farmers. 
In  1964  farm  costs  reached  the  record 
level  of  70  percent  of  gross  farm  income. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
several  Members  of  the  House  met  in- 
formally this  morning  to  review  the  pro- 
visions and  evaluate  the  Impacts  of  H.R. 
10518.  With  the  permission  of  the  House, 
I  am  inserting  at  this  point  summaries 
of  observations  made  during  this  meetiiig 
by  spokesmen  for  agriculture  and  related 
industries : 

EFFECT   OF   H.R.    10518 — MINIMUM   WAGE  BILL- 
ON   FARMERS    AND    FARMWORKERS 

The  agricultural  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  are  directed  prlmarUy  toward 
heavy  labor  utUlzalng  crops.  These  are 
fruits,  vegetables,  tobaccos,  and,  in  cer- 
tain areas,  cotton. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    FARMERS 

The  general  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  to  increase  farmers' 
costs  at  a  time  when  production  ex- 
penses are  running  at  about  70  percent 
of  gross  income.  Since  the  bill  will  in- 
crease labor  costs  in  rural  areas  and  of 
many  small  businesses,  farmers  will  pay 
more  for  the  goods  and  services  they 
purchase.  Coupled  with  Its  agricultiu-al 
provisions,  the  bill  will  have  a  double- 
barreled  Impact  on  farmers'  costs. 

Specifically  the  legislation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  following  effects  on 
farmers: 

First.  Forcing  smaller,  margmal  pro- 
ducers out  of  business; 

Second.  Forcing  some  producers  to 
shift  to  other  less  labor  intensive  crops 
at  a  possible  reduction  in  income  to  them 
and  an  aggravtion  of  siu-plus  problems 
of  certain  of  these  crops; 

Third.  Undennining  incentive  meth- 
ods of  payment  which  will  require  grow- 
ers to  pay  some  workers  more  than  their 
productivity  warrants  and  to  increase 
their  supervision; 

Fourth.  IncreasliTg  farmers'  record- 
keeping requirements; 

Fifth.  Increasing  competition  from 
foreign -produced  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; 

Sixth.  Forcing  mechanization  on  an 
unsoimd  basis; 

Seventh.  Placing  youth  employment 
programs  in  agriculture  imder  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

THE  EFFECTS  ON  WORKERS 


EFFECT    OF     HX.     lOSlB^HE    itnmtVU.    WACK 

BILL ON    THE    FBESH    FRTJIT    AND    VECETABL* 

INDUBTRT 

The  labor  situation  in  the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  Industry  Is  already  critical, 
the  result  of  a  number  of  circumstances 
which  include  the  staggering  blows  in- 
flicted by  the  refiisal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  certify  the  need  for  adequate 
supplies  of  suitable  supplemental  labor. 
Consequently,  ttie  effects  of  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  10518  would  be  both  Im- 
mediate and  far  reaching.    There  would 
be  significant  impact  in  Uiese  respects: 
With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum   wage,   the   bill   would   cause 
greater  unemployment  among  those  most 
in  need.    The  elimination  of  marginal 
workers    would    become    an    economic 
necessity.     The   piece   rate   method   of 
payment  is  essential  to  efficient  opera- 
tions in  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry by  properly  rewarding  the  effi- 
cient workers. 

With  respect  to  the  elimination  and/or 
reduction  of  overtime  pay  exemptions 
now  in  the  law,  the  bill  is  undesh-able 
because : 

First.  The  essential  seasonal  nature  of 
perishable  crops  such  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables has  not  changed  since  it  was  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  when  it  first  passed 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938. 
Crops  ready  for  shipment  or  processing 
must  be  handled  immediately— or  lost. 
A  40-hour  week  Is  not  enough.  A  48- 
hour  week  is  not  enough.  Fourteen 
weeks  of  exemption  are  not  enough. 
The  Labor  Department's  own  studies 
support  these  contentions. 

Second.  Although  the  tiieory  of  pen- 
alty overtime  pay  is  to  spread  employ- 
ment, it  Is  absurd  to  try  to  «)ply  it  to  the 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry  where 
even  now  during  shipping  seasons  there 
Is  not  enough  suitable  labor  available  to 
packing  sheds  and  processing  t«)erations. 
Finally,  while  the  smaller  grower 
would  be  financially  wrecked  by  the  im- 
pact of  H.R.  10518.  the  larger  producer 
will  simply  accelerate  the  already  well- 
estaWi^od  trend  to  open  up  huge,  pro- 
ductive, low  labor  cost  areas  in  other 
countries,  especially  Mexico,  abandoning 
operatlwrs  In  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service. 
USDA,  provides  the  following  rcunded- 
off  information  on  the  import -export 
situation  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  with  respect  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, fresh  and  processed: 

[Tn  fliousand.s] 


The  effects  of  the  bill  on  farmworkers 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Reduced  employment  opportu- 
nities, particularly  for  the  least  capable 
of  the  farm  work  force; 

Second.  Possibly  reduced  earning  op- 
portunities for  those  workers  for  whom 
employment  is  available  smce  the  in- 
centive method  of  payment  would  be 
virtually  eliminated: 

Third.  Availability  of  fewer  per- 
quisites unless  properly  valued  and 
coimted  toward  the  minimnm  wage. 


Year 

Fruit 
imports 

from 
Mexico 

Fruit 
exports 

to 
Mexico 

VeiseUble 
Imports 

from 
Mexico 

VeitetaM* 
exports 

to 
Mexico 

19M 

$32,000 
2.S,000 
19,000 
18,000 

$3,500 
3.000 
2.500 
2,500 

$37,000 
32,000 
27.000 
18,000 

$4,000 

1963       

3,  .WO 

1962     

2.  500 

lOM 

4,000 

EFFECTS  OF  H.R.  10518  ON  COTTOH 

The  enactment  of  HJl.  10518  would 
have  a  very  serious  adverse  effect  on 
cottCKi  farm  income. 

First,  the  price  of  things  which  cotton 
farmers  buy  would  necessarily  be  raised 
by  the  infiatlonary  impact  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  mlrUmum  wage  to  $1.75 
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.,  it  would  force  immediate  and 
mechanization   of   all   cotton 
except  the  extremely  small  ones 
could  get  by  with  family  labor, 
very    few   farmers    could 
to  ke^  workers  who  have  been 
In  handpicking  and  chopping. 
of  workers  with  minimmn 
^iill  lose  their  Jobs  in  areas  with 
few  job  opportunities  which 
most  will  be  forced  to  go  on  relief, 
whose  volimie  of  cotton  produc- 
not  large  enough  to  justify  buying 
machine   will   be   the 
sfdversely  affected.    The  stores  in 
communities  and  towns  across 
ton  belt  where  the  workers  had 
t^'ading  will  lose  this  business  as 
migrate  to  the  pities  seeking 
This  sudden  migration  to 
cities  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
farmworkers  and  their  families 
the  existing  problems  such 
,  schooling,  and  so  forth. 
,  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  gin- 
marketing  his  cotton  will  be 
by  about  2  to  3  cents  per  poimd 
result  of  the  elimination  of  most  of 
for  handlers  and  proc- 
Cotton  gins  will  lose  their  mini- 
exemption  but  will  retain  the 
exemption.    Warehouses,  com- 
and  cottonseed  crushing  mills 
probably  lose  all  of  their  exemptions 
have  only  very  limited  over- 
eiemptions.     (Bill  is  not  clear  on 
pofnt.)     Ginning,  warehovising,  and 
of  cotton  are  performed  as 
for  farmers.    There  is  no  al- 
but  to  pass  on  increases  in 
the  farmers  in  the   form   of 
charges  for  these  services. 
prices    received    by    cottonseed 
mills  for  oil  and  meal  are  set 
which  is  primarily  with 
oil  and  meal.    Accordingly,  cot- 
crushers  have  no  alternative  ex- 
offset  their  higher  costs  in  the 
lower  prices  paid  to  farmers  for 


c(xi  petition 


ncreases  in  cost  for  handling  and 
as  a  result  of  higher  wages 
ov^time  payments  which  would  oc- 
IJl.  10518  were  enacted  will  be 
by  the  lower  volume  of  cot- 
be  handled  and  processed  as  a 
cotton  legislation  which  passed 
last  week. 
x>tton  farmer  cannot  pass  on  his 
costs  to  anyone,  since  his  prod- 
mtlst  meet  the  fiercest  kind  of  com- 
from  ssmthetic  fibers  and  other 
materials  at  home  and  abroad 
fr^  foreign-grown  cotton. 

DATA    ON    COTTON    PRODUCTION    COSTS 
-SOTTTH  AKXA    AT   MINIMT7M    WAGE    OF 
BOtni 

— Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi. 
and  West  Tennessee.) 

Avera^  minimum  cost  per  bale  for  band 
hoeing  at  an  average  yield  of  a  bale  In  acre) : 
Normal  year  (35  to  40  hours)  ,^  $44  to  950; 
wet  year  (50  to  55  hours) ,>  f63  to  $69. 

Avera ;«  minimum  cost  per  bale  for  hand 
picking  (with  175  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
plcken  I  a  9-hour  day,  71  hours  would  be  re- 
quired o  pick  1.375  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
to  makq  a  bale  of  lint  cotton  )  ,^  $89. 


aiD- 


■  Base  1  on  Farm  Management  Records,  U.S. 
Departo  lent  of  Agriculture. 


Averfge  mlnlmxim  cost  per  bale  for  hand 
hoeing  and  hand  picking':  Normal  year.  $133 
to  $139;  wet  year.  $162  to  $168. 

Gross  value  of  cotton  produced  ( per  500- 
poimd  bale  at  1985  support  price  for  average 
grade) ,  $142. 

EFFECT   OF   H.B.    10518 MINIMUM    WACX   BILL — 

ON    FARMER    COOPERATIVES 

The  effect  of  extension  of  minimum 
wage  and  reduction  of  seasonal  overtime 
exemptions  as  contained  in  H.R.  10518 
will  have  a  doubly  adverse  affect  on 
farmer  cooperatives.  First,  fanner 
members  of  cooperatives  will  come  under 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  first  time. 
Secondly,  farmer  cooperatives,  particu- 
larly in  the  first  handling  and  processing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton  ginning 
and  cotton  seed  processing  and  the  first 
handling  and  processing  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, will  be  faced  with  rising  wage  costs, 
as  the  result  of  the  application  of  mini- 
miun  wage  and  reduction  of  seasonal 
overtime  exemptions. 

Both  the  increase  of  farm  wage  costs 
and  the  rise  in  wage  costs  in  farmer  co- 
operative operations  will  be  borne  by  the 
farmer.  It  is  an  economic  fact  in  co- 
operatives that  any  increase  in  wage 
costs,  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  eflaciency  of  operation,  is  directly 
reflected  on  the  income  of  farmers 
through  lower  patronage  dividends. 

This  may  have  a  significant  affect  on 
farm  income  since  f«u-mer  cooperatives 
in  the  UJ3.  market  approximately  30 
percent  of  all  fruit  and  vegetables,  25 
percent  of  all  cotton  and  cotton  prod- 
ucts, and  about  60  percent  of  all  dairy 
products.  Even  with  this  substantial 
share  of  the  market  of  these  products, 
cooperatives  will  be  unable  to  pass  all 
rising  wage  costs  along  to  consumers  be- 
cause they  do  not  control  total  output  of 
the  Industry. 

Farmer  cooperatives  employ  approxi- 
mately 200,000  workers  in  the  cotton, 
dairy  and  fruits  and  vegetables  indus- 
tries. The  full  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  10518.  if  all  differentials  are 
maintained,  will  be  to  increase  straight 
time  wage  costs  40  percent  over  a  5 -year 
period.  The  increase  will  be  greater  for 
newly  covered  employees  with  current 
hourly  wage  levels  below  $1.25  an  hour. 
Seasonal  overtime  exemptions  are  to  be 
reduced  50  percent  to  73  percent  over  the 
next  5  years.  Information  is  limited  on 
the  full  impact  of  the  proposed  increase 
in  minimum  wage  and  reduction  of 
seasonal  overtime  exemptions.  How- 
ever, based  on  the  information  supplied 
by  our  membership,  the  average  increase 
in  seasonal  pa3nx>ll  costs,  both  from 
straight  time  and  overtime,  if  this  meas- 
ure is  enacted,  will  range  upward  to  14 
percent  per  annum.  This  rapid  rise  in 
wage  levels  far  exceeds  the  economic 
guidelines  suggested  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  sharp  upward  pattern  of  wage 
levels  which  will  occur  if  H.R.  10518  is 
enacted  will  force  producers,  handlers 
and  processors  of  agricultural  products 
to  seek  alternatives.  For  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry,  one  alternative  is  al- 
ready available.  A  land  survey  in  Mexi- 
co conducted  this  year  by  a  member  of 


-  Does  not  Include  other  costs  such  as  land 
preparation,  planting,  seed,  cultivation,  fer- 
tilizer. Insecticides,  land,  taxes,  etc. 


the  National  Council,  indicates  there  are 
between  3  Vz  and  4  million  acres  of  prime 
agriculutral  land  available  along  with 
adequate  water,  labor  and  transporta. 
tion.  Th\s  expanse  of  land  is  sufficient 
in  size  and  potential  productivity  to  sup- 
plant all  of  the  acreage  in  the  commer- 
cial production  of  vegetables  in  the 
United  States.  For  fruits,  particularly 
citrus  fruits,  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
USDA  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  that 
some  93,000  acres  of  citrus  will,  or  have 
been,  planted  during  1964  and  1965  in 
the  area  of  Monterey,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mex- 
ico. With  about  175,000  acres  already 
planted  prior  to  1964  and  with  a  continu- 
ing trend  of  planting  equivalent  to  what 
occurred  in  1964  and  what  is  occurring 
in  1965.  Mexico  will  have  between  1970 
and  1975  an  acreage  in  citrus  equivalent 
to  the  783,000  acres  now  in  production 
in  the  United  States.  The  expected 
growth  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
tries in  Mexico  can  jeopardize  employ- 
ment for  nearly  400,000  U.S.  workers 
currently  engaged  in  packing,  handling 
and  processing  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

EFFECTS  or  RJl.   10S18   AND  S.    1980 MINIMUM 

WAGE   BILLS— ON   CANNING    INDUSTRY 

The  proposal: 

First.  Would  rewrite  sections  7(b)(3) 
and  7(c)  of  the  Wage  and  Hoiu:  Law  that 
allow  canners  of  seasonal  and  perishable 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  28  weeks  of 
exemption  from  overtime  so  that  only  a 
single  14-week  period  of  exemptimi 
limited  to  10  hours  a  day  and  48  hours 
a  week  would  be  available.  The  House 
bill  would  further  restrict  the  exemption 
to  "highly  perishable"  commodities. 

Second.  Would  repeal  the  "area  of 
production"  exemption. 

Third.  The  House  bill  would  raise  the 
industrial  minimum  wage  to  $1.40  an 
hour  in  July,  1966;  $1.60  an  hom-  in  July 
1967;  and  $1.75  an  hour  in  July  1968,  and 
would  place  agricultural  labor  under  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.15  in  July  1966,  and 
$1.25  an  hour  in  July  1968. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  bill  would  require 
the  payment  of  double  time  after  48 
hours  a  week  this  year,  47  hours  next 
year,  46  hours  the  following  year,  and 
45  hours  thereafter,  vmless  exemptions 
otherwise  apply. 

Industry  position : 

The  canning  industry  is  opposed  to 
any  proposal  to  limit  the  existing  sea- 
sonal exemptions  from  the  overtime 
penalties  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

First.  Congress  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  the  seasonal  canning  exemptions 
when  the  law  was  passed  in  1938  and 
Congress  has  resisted  every  effort  since 
that  time  to  repeal  or  modify  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  processing  of  perishable  agricultural 
crops  requires  prompt  handling  from  the 
field  and  through  the  cannery.  Ripen- 
ing is  controlled  by  nature  and  crops 
must  be  caimed  without  delay  when 
ready.  Quality  can  only  be  achieved  by 
this  action  and  the  consumers'  Interest 
must  be  protected. 

Second.  Canning  is  an  industry  in- 
cluding many  relatively  small  businesses 
located  in  rural  agricultural  envhon- 
ments  and  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  labor  standards  of  urban  industrial- 
ization. 
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Third  The  impositiwi  of  penalty  over- 
time at  any  time  during  the  canning  of 
fresh  perishable  agricultural  products 
would  not  be  effective  in  spreading  em- 
Dloyment  as  the  Industry  presently  offers 
Sonal  jobs  to  available  qualified  work- 
ers to  the  maximum  extent  practical. 

Fourth.  The  seasonal  exemptions  ap- 
Diy  only  to  perishable  crops  that  must 
be  processed  when  harvested.  Highly 
perishable  crops  such  as  peas,  com, 
green  beans,  tomatoes,  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries,  and  plums  cannot  be  stored  for 
later  canning.  ^-^    ,    ^ 

Fifth.  The  full  28  weeks  authorized 
by  the  present  law  are  needed  in  han- 
dling the  seasonal  crops  that  periodically 
mature  from  spring  through  the  fall. 

Sixth.  The  proposed  legislation  wUl 
add  significantly  to  canners'  cost  of  op- 
eration without  achieving  the  stated 
purpose  "to  reduce  imemployment  and 
to  strengthen  the  economy  by  a  better 
distribution  of  work  presently  per- 
formed." Higher  prices  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  will  necessarily  result. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  thi  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congeessional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes.— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of  the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shaU  be  substantlaUy  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
built,  and  shall  provide  for  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1805,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  803.) 
Tttle  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illtts- 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shaU  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  Va -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6% -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 


quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  Uteral  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manujcrfpt.— When  manu- 
script U  submitted  to  If  embers  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  foUowlng  morning;  and  if  aU  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  R«cord  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manxiscrlpt  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— PTOOtB  of  leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wlU  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6   Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public   Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com 


mlttee).  His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7  Thirty-day  limit.— Tht  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress ShaU  be  entltied  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shaU  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  publish  In 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  BxcoED  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  cOTomittee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Conores- 
sioNAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGRKSsiONAi.  Rbcord  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hoiise, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.    The  sequence  for  each  House 


shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comee  from 
the  Official  Reportera  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing m  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.—Vo  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rkx>rb 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legls- 
latvu^es,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  Hovise  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Cono««ssiokal 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  Indicate  on  the  m^u- 
scrlpt  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  Office  fOT  the  Concrissionai.  Rbcord, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  dt- 
ders  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thU 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  ConMnlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  relmbxirse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  {VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939) . 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be  lawful  tar  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  OoNCRKSSiONAt  Rxcord,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tltie  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 
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Raymond  A.  Hare  Nominated  To  Be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State— Weft 
Yirginian  Hat  Outetanding  Record  as 
Foreign  Serrice  Officer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  vnujntiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 
Mr    RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  it 
i«  m-atif  ying  that  President  Johnson  has 
noStS  another  West  Virginian  for 
an  Important  appointment. 

Raymond  A.  Hare  of  Martinsburg. 
W  Va ,  a  foreign  service  ofBcer  ol  the 
cliss  of  career  Ambassador,  has  been 
nominated  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  A  Government  employee  since 
1924,  Mr.  Hare  has  a  vast  background  of 
experience  to  bring  to  this  extremely  im- 
portant position.  The  responsibilities 
are  heavy  but  Mr.  Hare's  capabilities  and 
experience  admirably  qualify  him  for 

the  post.  .      ^,       . 

He  received  his  early  education  in 
Martinsburg.  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y..  and 
Maine.  He  also  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Manchester,  Iowa.  He  grad- 
uated from  Grinnell  College  with  an  A.B. 
degree  in  1924  and  with  an  LL..D.  in 

1937 

His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hare, 
are  now  Uving  in  Martinsburg.  They 
are  90  and  86  years  of  age  respectively. 
The  senior  Mr.  Hare  was  associated  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  serving  as 
an  apprentice  for  some  years  In  Maine 
and  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.  He  later 
went  to  Manchester,  Iowa,  where  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  fish  hatchery 
there.  The  Hares  also  have  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Harold  Lien,  of  Sarasota,  Pla. 

Mr.  President.  Raymond  A.  Hare  has 
served  his  country  well  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  biographic  r6- 
sum6  of  Government  service  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rfeume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Raymond  A.  Habx 
Bom:  Martinshiirg,  W.  Va.,  AprU  8,  1901. 
Education:    A3..   Grinnell    CoUege.    1934; 
LL.  D..  1957. 
Marital  Statiis:  Married. 

UPUUKNCB 

Non-Government 
Instructor,     Robert     College,     Constanti- 
nople, 1924-27.  ^        , 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Chamber  or 
Commerce  for  the  Levant.  1928-27. 
Government 
Appointed  Clerk,  Constantinople;  vlee  con- 
sul. Constantinople,  1937. 


Appendix 

Appointed  PSO  unclassified  and  vice  oon- 
BUl  of  career;   vice  consvd.  Constantinople, 

1028 

Assigned  to  Paris  lor  language  study.  1929. 

DetaUed  to  department,  1930. 

Vice  consul.  Paris;  vice  consul,  Calro^p- 
polnted  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service; 
vice  consul,  Paris,  1931. 

Vice  consul,  Beirut,  1932. 

Vice  consvQ  and  third  secretary.  Tehran, 

Appointed,  PSO-8,  1934. 
Appointed  consul;  cons\il,  Tehran,  in  addi- 
tion to  duties  as  third  secretary;  assigned  to 
department,  1935. 

Appointed,  PSO-7, 1986. 
Appointed,  PSO-6, 1938. 
Second  secretary,  Cairo,  1939. 
Also  second  secretary.  Jidda;  consul,  in  ad- 
dition to  duties  as  second  secretary,  Cairo. 
1940. 

Appointed,  PSO-5,  1942. 
Consul  and  second  secretary,  London;  first 
secretary,  London,  in  addition  to  duties  m 
consul;  appointed  PSO-4;  area  adviser,  VS. 
CToup,   Dumbarton   Oaks   Conversations   on 
International    Organization;    liaison    officer. 
Chicago  Aviation  Conference,  1944, 
Appointed  PSO-3,  1945. 
Assigned  to  Department;  political  adviser, 
U.S.   delegation,   first  Assembly  VS.,   Lon- 
don; secretary  to  American  Delegation  Paris 
Conference;  detailed  to  National  War  College, 
Washington,  1940. 

Appointed  PSO-2;  member  special  mis- 
sion to  Nepal;  chief  division  of  Middle  E^ 
em  and  Indian  Affairs;  chief  division  of  Sec- 
retary Asian  Affairs,  1947. 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs,  1949. 

Appointed  PSO— 1;  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  African 
Affairs;  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastem,  South  Asian  and  African 
Affairs,  1949. 

A  E  &  P  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia; 
also'  E.E.  &  MP.  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen, 
1950. 
Appointed  PBO.  class  of  Career  Minister, 

1»52.  ,„^. 

A.E.  &  P.  to  the  Republic  of  Lrtaanon.  1853. 

Director  Oenoral  of  the  Porelgn  S»vlce; 
member,  board  at  examiners  for  Porelgn 
Service,  1954. 

KE.  &  P.  to  Egypt,  1956. 

A.E.  &  P.  to  the  United  Arab  R^ubllc,  1958. 

Also  E.E.  &  M.P.  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen, 
1959. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs;  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  with  the  rank  of  Special  Ambas- 
ttdor,  to  head  UB.  delegation  to  Inaugural 
ceremonies  of  Republic  of  Ghana  and  Inau- 
KuraUon  of  President  of  Republic  of  Ghana. 
Accra;  appointed  PBO,  class  of  Career  Am- 
bassador,  1960. 

AJE.  &  P.  to  Turkey.  1961. 
Memboshlps  and  clubs:  Not  stated. 
Office:  American  Embassy.  Ankara,  Turkey. 
Home:  Care  of  American  Embassy,  Ankara. 

Turkey.  

Legal  residence :  Wea*  Virginia. 

Present  position:  Ambassador  Kxtraordl- 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Turkey. 


Bitter  Taste  of  Aptftkeid     - 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  tacBxaux 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of 
segregation,  wherever  practiced,  are  high 
and  inconvenient,  its  supporters  find.  In 
South  Africa,  the  asininltles  are  boomer- 
anging.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
reports,  in  the  following  article,  on  pub- 
Uc  resistance  to  «iat  Government's  July 
1  law  that  servants  must  go  home,  out  of 
town,  at  night: 

BrrrEE  Tastk  of  Apabthud  in  th«  Hom«  anb 
Abboad 
JoHANNESBumo.— Life  is  getting  rough  In 
South  Africa.  Since  July  1.  It  has  been  U- 
legal  to  have  more  than  one  servant  Uvlng 
In  (in  the  backyard,  that  is)  except  by  spe- 
cial license.  Unless  the  Ucenses.  and  the 
dodgers  of  the  new  law,  proliferate  quickly, 
there  will  have  to  be  sMne  changes. 

In  Johannesburg,  for  instance,  with  its 
70  000  white  householders  and  76,000  African 
domestic  servants,  some  households  will  have 
to  make  the  sacrifice.  In  an  upper  bracket 
home  in  Johannesbiu-g's  northern  subiubs, 
madam  has  a  girl,  master  a  garden  boy.  the 
chUdren  a  nanny  and  often  there  is  an  ebony 
"John"  in  blancoed  tennis  shoes  and  white 
cotton  gloves  to  wait  on  the  family  at  Uble. 
Only  about  5,000  white  families,  mostiy 
those  in  service  flats,  have  no  servant  at  alL 

LOGIC? 

The  logic  of  the  new  law  (which  was  passed 
in  1963  but  suspended  until  now  because  of 
administrative  difficulties)  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. Its  architect,  the  peputy  Mlnlat«- 
of  Bantu  administration,  M.  C.  Botha,  said, 
when  announcing  Its  promulgation  in  May, 
that  the  main  piirpose  was  to  bring  benefits 
to  the  servanU  by  enabling  them  to  enjoy 
the  social  and  recreational  amenities  of  the 
African  townships  rather  than  stay  cooped 
up  in  suburban  backyards.  , 

This  is  doubtfxU.  In  fact,  the  25,000  serv- 
ants who,  in  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria 
alone,  will  now  have  to  Join  in  a  simdown 
trek  to  the  townships  in  buses  and  trains 
that  are  already  lnadeq\iate  and  dangerously 
overcrowded,  wUl  have  their  working  day 
stretched  from  about  4  ajn.  to  10  pjn.  Pood 
(normally  provided  from  the  family's  table) . 
rent  train,  and  bus  fares  vrlll  all  be  new 
expenses,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  wages  that 
currentiy  average  between  £8  (•24)  and 
£10  (928)  a  month. 

And  thousands  of  married  couples  who 
Uve  together  on  their  employers'  premises 
wlU  be  spUt  up,  with  one  or  other  having  to 
move  into  cavernous  "bachelor"  hostels  In 
the  townships. 

The  Government's  real  motive  seems  to 
stem  from  a  desire  to  camouflage  the  rapidly 
increasing  rate  of  economic  Integration 
The  Government  is  tacUly  encouraging  thU 
integration  (at  the  expense  of  Its  Bantustan 
poUcy)  BO  as  to  throw  up  a  rampart  of  eoo- 
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spength  against  the  dangers  threat - 

republic  from  outside. 

'white"  South  Africa  cannot  main- 

vhiteneas  all  the  time,  it  can  at  least 

whiter  by  night  by  sending  the 

home. 

for  them,  will  now  be  In  the  sprawl- 
locations,"  which  are  not  only 
own  but  also  out  of  sight.     Given 
Africa's  extraordinary  capacity 
selffdecQition,  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
of  the  night  to  produce  the  illu- 
tha)t  apartheid  has  at  last  toought  them 
promised    land    of    separation    and 
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INDUSnT 


And  if,  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing 

develc^ment,  since  the  massive  in- 

4frlcan  labor  Into  the  key  arectf  of  the 

,  as  distinct  from  the  innocuous  area 

service,  will  remain  unaffected. 

same,  the  new  law,  like  so  much 

apartheid  legislation,  is  likely  to  end 

more  than  a  book  entry.    There 

no  accommodation  for  the  dis- 

lervmnts;   in\iniclpalities   will   prob- 

forced  to  grant  exemption  permits 

e. 

is  strong  public  resistance,  too.    Es- 
fear  that  the  value  of  palatial 
homes    with    their    3-acre    gar- 
slump.    Even  ardent  Government 
have  criticized  the  one-servant 
move  that  might  increase  the  white 
rate. 
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OF   MEW    TORK 


KENNEDY  of  New   York.     Mr. 
a  constituent  of  mine,  who 
a  trial  attorney  In  the  Depart- 
Justlce  when  I  was  Attorney 
was  honored  recently  by  the 
of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico 
long  record  of  iinderstandlng  and 
with  Puerto  Rico,  not  only 
( ifflcial  capacities  but  in  her  legal, 
and  literary  life  as  well, 
especially  was  she  honored  with  a 
of    appreciation    for    these 
and  for  a  paper  on  Puerto 
she  presented  to  the  Inter- 
Bar  Association  at  its  recent 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Kfiss  Mollie  Stnim,  recipient 

honors,  is  from  New  York  City, 

I  wish  to  sponsor  Increas- 

relations  with  the  people  of 

Rico  and  among  Puerto  Rlcans 

in  States  of  the  United  States,  I 

unknimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 

letier  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 

Puerto  Rico  to  the  President  of 

United  States,  dated  May  28,  1965, 

reference    to   the   citation,   be 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  letter 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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as  f  oUolBtrs 

May  28.  1965. 
The  PaismENT  or  the  United  States, 
Washim  ton.  D.C. 

Deab  PsEsmsNT  Johnson:  We  have  today 
honored  a  lawyer  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  Uiss  Mollie  Stnmi.  who  has  been 


here  for  the  piupose  of  attending  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  Conference  held 
Jointly  with  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  Bar  Association. 

More  than  a  thousand  lawyo^  and  judges 
from  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
attended  the  meetings  and  presented  numer- 
ous papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  It  ap- 
pears that  Miss  Strum  was  the  only  one  who 
devoted  her  efforts  to  a  study  concerning  our 
Island,  which  was  the  hoet  to  this  impor- 
tant conference. 

Her  paper  on  the  subject  of:  "Puerto 
Rico — Its  Unique  and  Important  Position  in 
World  Trade"  revealed  her  knowledge  of  our 
problems  and  our  accomplishments  and  a 
heartfelt  friendship  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  During  the  last  decade,  Miss  Strum 
has  had  several  occasions  to  come  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  represent  the  United  States  in  cus- 
toms cases.  Thus  we  know  her  as  a  brilliant 
and  able  Federal  lawyer  and  a  sincere  and 
fair  friend. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  honor  her  with  a 
certificate  on  this  occasion  and  we  know  you 
will  be  pleased  to  know  about  it. 
Respectfully  yo\irs. 

JusTO  Pastor  Riveha, 
President.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan.  PR. 
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Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
entitled  "The  Changing  Role  of  Li- 
braries" : 

The   Changing   Role   of   Libraries 
(By  William  T.  Knox) 

It  is  i^y  greait  pleasure  to  be  able  to  meei; 
with  you  today  and  share  some  thoughts 
about  th^  role  of  libraries  in  the  Informa- 
tion systems  of  this  country  and  of  the  world. 
First,  however,  I  must  a{>ologize  for  having 
been  caught  in  the  position  of  a  well-known 
diplomiat  who  was  Intercepted  by  an  am- 
bitioxis  reporter  last  week,  as  the  diplomat 
was  ruahing  into  an  international  meeting. 
The  reporter  asked  what  the  diplomat 
thought  about  a  critical  international 
problem.  The  diplomat  replied,  "Don't 
bother  me  now,  I  must  make  a  speech;  this 
Is  no  time  to  think." 

The  title  of  this  speech,  "The  Changing 
Role  of  Libraries,"  was  selected  quite  a  few 
months  ago.  Having  decided  that  the  role 
of  some  libraries  or  of  all  libraries  in  certain 
fields  of  knowledge  is  Indeed  changing,  I 
now  find  myself  in  the  position  of  the  parent 
who,  having  decided  on  a  name  for  the  un- 
born child,  anxiously  awaits  to  see  whether 
the  name  will  actually  fit.  Instead  of  Jeimes, 
it  might  have  to  be  Jane.  This  group  as- 
sembled here  today  has  within  its  power  to 
prove  or  disprove  my  selection  of  "the  chang- 
ing role"  of  libraries,  as  opposed  to  what  some 
people  have  said  Is  "the  changeless  role"  of 
libraries. 

Indeed,  there  are  some  librarians  who  feel 
that  the  role  of  libraries  is.  in  fact,  change- 
less. They  see  no  problem  if  they  Just  had 
more  money,  more  books,  more  space,  and 
more  staff.  They  point  out  that  libraries 
have  existed  for  several  millenniums  in  much 
the  same  basic  form  as  they  now  exist.  There 
are  large  elements  of  truth  in  this,  of  coxirse. 
Dr.   Vernier    Clapp's    excellent    book.    "The 


Future  of  the  Research  Library".^  focused  at- 
tention  on  the  two  basic  problems  which  have 
concerned  librarians  for  many  years:  Self. 
sufficiency  of  the  local  collection,  and  interi 
depedence  between  library  collections.  Ani 
the  list  of  problems  facing  general  research 
libraries  with  which  Dr.  Clapp  ends  his  bo(A 
are  the  familiar  ones  of  catalog  improve- 
ment, better  recordkeeping,  etc.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  I  know  Dr.  Clapp  Is  actually  awan 
of  other  types  of  problems  in  our  informa- 
tlon  transfer  system.  It  was  under  his  stim- 
ulus that  the  study  of  mechanization  at  L.  c 
and  the  study  by  Dr.  Lickllder  on  librarleB 
for  the  year  2000  were  begim.  My  point  sim- 
ply Is  that  a  recent,  major  treatise  on  the  fu- 
ture role  of  libraries  discussed  the  problem 
along  lines  famUlar  to  librarians  for  many 
years. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  complete 
story — at  least  not  for  science  and  tech- 
nology. And  it  is  on  behalf  of  science  and 
technology  that  I  talk  with  you  today.  It 
may  be  that  the  procognltlve  systems  Dr 
Ucklider  created  in  his  book,  which  bear  al- 
most no  resemblance  to  traditional  libraries, 
will  come  Into  being  first  in  science  and 
technology. 

Let  me  digress  now  to  point  out  one  of  the 
mechanisms  by  which  the  interests  of  science 
and  technology  are  currently  related  to  the 
interests  of  the  library  community. 

The  Federal  Oovemmenfs  Conunlttee  on 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information 
(COSATI) ,  of  which  I  am  now  chairman,  is 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology.  The  FCST  is  the 
overall  advisory  and  coordinating  mechanism 
for  activities  within  the  entire  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
science  and  technology.  I  also  assist  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Homlg,  the  President's  Science 
Advisor  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology.  The  OST  advises  and  assists 
the  President  in  overall  coordination,  plan- 
ning, and  evaluation  of  Federal  programs  in 
science  and  technology.  COSAH  is  the  prin- 
cipal mechanism  for  obtaining  individual 
agency  views  and  reaching  agency  consensus 
on  desirable  activities  and  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  informa- 
tion systems  for  science  and  technology. 
The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  pro- 
vides an  executive  device  for  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  COSATI. 

COSATI's  principal  activities  in  its  3-year 
existence  have  been  focused  on  coordinating 
the  very  large  information  programs  already 
operating  within  the  various  executive 
agencies  and  in  promoting  standardization  of 
the  tools  of  the  trade,  such  as  indexing 
vocabularies,  classiflcation  schemes,  micro- 
forms, etc.  Recently  it  has  moved  into 
another  area — that  of  planning  for  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  information  systems  in 
science  and  technology. 

The  large  majority  of  COSATI's  member- 
ship is  from  outside  the  library  community, 
simply  because  the  large  bulk  of  Federal  ex- 
pense and  effort  in  this  area  is  not  concerned 
with  traditional  library  fimctlons.  Yet  it  is 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  viable  plans  can 
be  laid  by  COSATI  for  achieving  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  network  of  national  in- 
formation systems  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology  without  the  active  involvement  of 
the  library  community. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sad  record,  however,  that 
out  of  some  20-odd  plans  for  achieving  this 
more  effective  and  efficient  national  network 
of  Information  systems  In  science  and  tech- 
nology, not  one  of  the  more  widely  discussed 
plans  has  originated  from  within  the  library 
commimlty.  And  not  surprising,  few  of  the 
plans  bore  much  resemblance  to  traditional 
library  operations.  Does  the  library  com- 
munity believe  there  is  no  need,  no  problem, 
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^„,,  If  there  are  needs  and  problems,  does 
Ih.  ancient  and  honorable  practice  of 
Karlanshlp  feel  It  has  Nothing  to  offer 
?^wi8  the  solution  of  these  problems,  the 
SSrfvUig  of  these  needs?  Does  my  previous 
SSSnt  about  the  different  nature  of  sci- 
SS^nd  technology  really  apply  here? 

With  only  a  few  exceptions  (most  of  whom 
arrhere  today),  those  in  the  Infora^tion 
^^ICM  business  at  the  close  of  World 
WM  n-meaning,  those  In  the  Ubrary  busi- 
r««— did  not  recognize  the  dramatic  changes 
^a^ere  then  stirring  in  their  market. 
TTie  sweeping  national  interest  in  research 
and  engineering  in  the  physical  sciences  as  an 
^trument  of  national  security  and  of  eco- 
Sic  growth,  together  with  the  resultant 
dramatic  changes  in  the  market  for  informa- 
tion services  simply  went  unnoticed. 

What  were  these  changes?  Ptrst,  there 
were  the  quantitative  dhangee— the  volume 
of  information  and  the  number  of  B.  &  p. 
clients  increased  markedly  as  a  result  of  the 
massive  Federal  ependlng  for  R.  &  D.  related 
to  national  security.  Then,  there  were  the 
qualitative  ohangee— ecientiflc  and  te<ainical 
Sifoonation  was  packaged  in  new  forme,  such 
M  the  technical  repeat;  clients  wanted  faster 
snewers,  and  answers  covering  a  larger  nxan- 
tMT  of  disciplines;  the'  value  of  Information 
decreased  more  rapidly  with  the  passage  of 
time  so  that  in  s<«ne  fields  of  education,  as 
to  medical  schools,  only  the  serial  literature 
of  the  last  few  years  vras  accurate.  In  addi- 
tion, fewer  individuals  bought  their  own 
books  and  journals,  preferring  to  be  served 
by  the  organization's  library;  the  Federal 
Government  became  the  major  supporter  of 
the  Nation's  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, and  under  its  leadership  major  na- 
tional goals  were  set  and  large  programs  un- 
dertaken, nnally,  there  were  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  technology  applicable  to  in- 
formation service  operations. 

Since  libraries  are  almost  exclusively 
staffed  by  ijeople  trained  in  the  humanitiee. 
I  will  assume  that  you  are  also  predomi- 
iMntly  humanities-trained.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant point  when  the  role  of  libraries  in 
science  and  technology  is  examined. 

Let  us  look  at  science  and  engineering 
closely.  What  la  scientific  research?  The 
discovery  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
organization  of  these  observations  into  y^at 
we  call  "laws  of  nature."  There  are  some 
scientific  disciplines,  mainly  descriptive, 
which  deal  with  transient  phenomena,  such 
as  taxonomy  and  anthropology.  But  the 
great  majority  of  scientific  research  deals 
with  the  never-changing  laws  of  the  phys- 
ical world.  As  a  result,  the  only  penalty  to 
be  paid  for  losing  or  discarding  old  informa- 
tion In  science  Is  the  necessity  for  repeating 
the  experiment. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the 
continuing  improvenoent  in  the  tools  for 
conducting  scientific  research  make  today's 
experiment  mudi  more  meaningful  than 
yesterday's.  Just  v?ithin  my  research  career 
of  slightly  over  20  years,  the  increased  precl- 
sUm  of  measuring,  and  hence  understanding, 
the  reactions  taking  place  in  petroleum  proc- 
essing has  been  awe-inspiring.  Had  I  been 
asked,  20  years  ago,  to  let  my  imagination 
run  will  in  describing  some  desirable  meas- 
uring devices,  I  doubt  that  I  would  have  been 
bold  enough  to  describe  what  today  are  ordi- 
nary tools.  In  a  slmUar  manner  engineering 
gets  done.  The  penalty  paid  for  poor  en- 
gineering is  usuaUy  a  more  costly  design  or 
poorer  performance.  These  are  not  light 
penalties,  but  tbey  are  hard  to  estimate  in 
advance  and  we  are  used  to  them. 

This  Is  different — so  different — from  the 
humanitiee  and  the  law,  whose  very  content 
is  the  product  of  htunan  inteUect  and  of 
emotional  responses  to  life  at  a  given  point 
In  time.  Once  lost,  these  cannot  be  recap- 
tured. For  the  humanities,  the  library  is  the 
laboraftory.  For  the  law,  the  library  ia  the 
essential  starting  point. 


But  for  science  and  technology,  I  would 
guess  that.  If  one  or  two  Ubrarles  in  the 
United  States  had  a  complete  collection  of 
published  material,  and  could  find  a  re- 
quested item  and  supply  a  w^y  promptly  on 
request,  every  other  library  in  the  Nation 
could  safely  discard  all  published  material 
over  20  to  30  years  old  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  savings  in  Ubrary  space  and 
construction  costs  are  staggering  to  contem- 
plate. 

Let  me  mention  another  aspect  of  library 
use  by  the  scientist  and  engineer.  In  almost 
every  case,  they  have  a  ^t>bleni  to  solve. 
They  do  not  want  access  to  all  the  Informa- 
tion, much  of  it  outdated,  bearing  on  the 
problem.  The  specific,  best  Information  to 
solve  the  problem  at  hand  is  the  answer  de- 
sired, not  a  nimiber  of  books  and  bound 
volimies  of  Journals  which  might  (or  might 
not)  have  the  answer.  The  need  is  for  lees, 
not  more.  Information— but  information  of  a 
higher  degree  of  pertinence. 

In  general,  scientists  and  engineen  have  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  ttie  Information  needed 
to  solve  their  problems.  They  may  not  ex- 
press their  need  clearly;  they  will  In  many 
cases  need  guidance  to  the  right  shelf.  But 
most  of  the  time  they  know  what  informa- 
tion they  need. 

I  hear  murmurlngs  about  the  need  for 
browsing.  We  would  all  agree  that  browsing 
is  a  different  service  from  supplying  docu- 
mente  or  Infcwmation  on  request.  Should  a 
system  be  designed  to  accwnmodate  browsing 
without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  extra 
costs  associated  vrith  the  extra  service?  Does 
a  system  designed  to  permit  Iwowslng  per- 
form its  other  fimctions  as  efficientiy  as  it 
coiUd  in  the  absence  of  browsing?  Furthw- 
more,  while  browsing  on  occasion  is  an  es- 
tablished Ijehavior  patt«n  of  the  i»esent 
generation,  might  this  not  be  due  to  the  In- 
efficiency of  the  present  information  transfer 
system  in  the  libraries?  Might  not  a  better 
system,  more  flexible  and  responsive  to  the 
user,  eliminate  browsing? 

Perhaps  a  litwury  culture  could  support 
a  large,  traditional  Ubrary-type  stOTehouae 
of  knowledge  for  use  at  s<Hne  remote  time 
by  some  person  whose  needs  are  very  lU- 
defined.  However,  we  are  in  an  industrial 
society  and  wiU  remain  there  for  the  pre- 
dictable futtu-e.  This  industrial  society  is 
dependent  on  active  exploitation  of  informa- 
tion for  its  forward  momentum  and  con- 
tinued progress.  As  the  sum  total  of  poten- 
tially useful  inf (MTnation  grows  by  leaps  and 
l>o\mdB,  so  do  the  difficulties  of  exploita- 
tion. While  for  some  cultures  and  some  dis- 
ciplines the  traditional  storehouse-of -knowl- 
edge concept  may  be  valid,  I  beUeve  that 
today  and  in  the  future,  libraries  must  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  active  exploitation 
of  recOTded  knowledge  and  must  pay  rela- 
tively less  attention  to  the  acqvilsition  and 
storage  of  InformatKm  and  mcwe  to  those 
parts  of  the  service  which  will  prcMnote  the 
active  use  of  information.  This  is  especially 
true  for  college  and  \miversity  and  other 
research  libraries. 

It  was  during  the  past  20  years  that  in- 
formation divisions"  were  widely  created,  in- 
stead of  "libraries":  that  a  large  number  of 
professionally  trained  people  entered  the  in- 
formation services  business,  but  not  as  "li- 
brarians." And  a  number  of  ccxnpetent  en- 
trepreneurs more  sensitive  to  the  changing 
market  found  a  real  opportunity  to  provide 
Information  services,  and  with  profit  to 
themselves. 

This  tvu-n  of  events  was  not  preordained. 
It  took  a  positive  tuming-away  from  the 
problem  by  the  {general  library  community 
to  bring  about  this  situation. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
trend— and  a  brilliant  exception— was  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  then  imder 
the  leadership  oif  Col.  Brad  Rogers.  The 
fchtnirinp  and  planning  which  lay  back  of 
the    National    Ubrary   of   Medicine's    bold 


plunge  into  the  new  era  of  librarlanshlp  was 
eloquently  told  by  Scott  Aduns.  now  Dep- 
uty Dhrector  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  before  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation last  summer.'  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  quote  from  his  talk : 

"A  principal  feature  of  the  scientific  rev- 
olution Is  the  emergence  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  intfflrdisciplinary  science  fimded  by 
mission-oriented  government  agencies,  and 
the    displacement    of    the    older    scientific 
disciplines.     This    phenomenon    is   creating 
major   stresses    on    the  institutional   forma 
through    which   science    is    conducted;    for 
example,    university    organization,    and   in- 
stitutions of  primary  and  secondary  scien- 
tific publication.    The  same  forces  are  oper- 
ating  on   the  research   library,   which  has 
been  and  is  a  passive  rather  than  an  active 
instriuaent    In    scientific    communication. 
Its  f^inrtirm  has  traditionally  been  not  to  ex- 
ploit, but  to  create  resources  for  others  to 
eq>lolt.    And  interdisciplinary  science  needs 
active,  not  passive  assistance." 

You  are  aware  of  the  results  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  ot  Medicine's  decision  to  ren- 
der active,  not  passive  assistance.  Its 
Medlars  program,  now  being  extended  on  a 
trial  basis  to  several  oth«  large  libraries, 
has  been  a  success.  Special  interest  biblio- 
graphies are  being  regularly  produced,  and 
additional  ones  are  planned.  Even  broader 
programs  are  envisioned  in  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act  of  1965,  which  has  Just 
had  a  very  favorable  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  LabCHT  and  Public  Welfare. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plans  and  thinking  inside  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  repre- 
sented by  COSATI  and  OST.  about  national 
information  systems,  and  the  role  of  libraries 
In  these  systems.  As  you  can  gather  by  the 
questions  I  have  raised  so  far.  we  have  no 
neat,  pat  answers  to  the  problems  of  na- 
tional Information  systems. 

About  6  months  ago.  an  Interdepartmental 
COSATI  task  group  began  to  review  the 
scientific  and  technical  informatiCMi  activi- 
ties within  Federal  Government  with  a  goal 
of  developing  a  plan  for  improvement  of 
scientific  and  technical  infonnation  activi- 
ties In  the  United  States.  In  order  to  do 
this  in  a  realistic  faslilon,  it  was  necessary 
to  review  the  activities  outside  the  Federal 
establishment,  since  the  non-Federal  and 
Federal  activities  are  mutually  dependent 
on  one  another  and  large  sums  of  Federal 
funds  go  direcUy  or  indirectiy  to  support 
these  activities.  Very  early  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  COSATI  task  group  the  Impor- 
tance of  continuing  dialogs  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  components  of  the* 
complex  of  information  systems  in  this  coun- 
try was  recognized.  Within  the  Federal 
Government  there  is  a  readymade  mecha- 
nism; namely  COSATI.  But  for  non-Federal 
scientific  and  technical  information  activi- 
ties there  is  no  such  mechanism.  My  ap- 
pearance today  Is  a  response  to  the  task 
group's  sense  of  obligation  to  keep  this  seg- 
ment of  the  information  community  In- 
formed and  to  solicit  your  ooounentB.  In 
particular,  it  is  to  present  the  task  group's 
prelimlnaiy  thinking  regarding  a  concept 
toward  which  the  information  systems  in 
the  United  States  could  strive.  And  al- 
though this  meeting  is  an  unwieldy  mech- 
anism for  getting  your  suggestions  and  com- 
ments, I  hope  you  will  be  stimulated  to 
channel  your  reaction  tluxjugh  your  society 
representatives  to  COSATI.  The  task  group 
would  be  especially  interested  in  a  definition 
of  the  part  that  ACRL  feels  its  member  librar- 
ies should  play  and  its  plans  for  fulfilling 
these  responsibilities. 
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development  results,  will  get  later  con- 
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ask  group  Is  being  assisted  by  a  study 
the  System  Development  Corpora- 
ls a  first  result  of  this  cooperative 
hopefully  anticipate  a  report  to  be 
ihls  fall.    The  functions  and  relations 
compooents    of    the    document- 
system,    such    as    the    national 
ooUege,  university  and  other  re- 
Ubraries,  abstracting.  Indexing,  and 
servtoes.  wUl  be  studied  specifically, 
major  area  of  Into-est  will  be  the  Im- 
adranced  techncdogies  on  the  infor- 
transfer  network. 

ipecUIc  concept  accepted  by  the  task 
r  farther  testing  has  not  been  final- 
stress  that  It  Is  only  a  beginning, 
task  group  Is  anxious  to  have  this 
ixuX  others,  such  as  professional  so- 
tndUBtrlal  associations,  and  the  b\isi- 
revlew.  criticize  and  suggest  mod- 
Ocxnpletely  new  apjx'oaches   to 
concept  would  also  be  welc<»ned. 
x)dy  of  the  national  netw(H-k  of  In- 
systems.  as  now  Tlsualized,  wovild 
up  of  two  parts,  i.e.,  a  complex  of 
lystems  (document-oriented,  siich  as 
libraries),  and  a  complex  of  In- 
evaluatlon  and  retrieval  systems 
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]  eart  of  the  system  would  be  a  nxmi- 

]  latlonal  libraries  handling  the  docu- 

n  such  fields  as  medicine,  agrleul- 

efiglneerlng,    earth   sciences,    physical 

bdiaTlcma  sciences,  etc.     Each  of 

national  libraries  would  be  concerned 

matters  as  acquisition,  exchange, 

control,  such  as  cataloging,  in- 

and  the  like.    As  tentatively  vlsual- 

wotild  be  stnictured,  operated, 

ed  in  somewhat  similar  man- 

re^wnslble  to  a  specific  Federal 

nth  primary  mission  responsibilities 

' '  of  Interest  of  the  assigned  library. 

aztd  compatibility  among  the 

would  be  a  primary  goal  from  the 

«.     A  question  for  early  resolution 

the  mechanism  for  bringing  about 


(focnplex  of  library  systems  would  be 

library  systems    (Federal;   col- 

tmlverslty:  pubUc;  specialized  (In- 

instltutes,  etc.),  schools).    These  11- 

rould.  as  now,  look  to  the  national 

for   loan   of  docimients,   catalogs, 

may  be  appropriate,  and  would.  In 

provide  some  of  the  input  to  those 


Oaemment 


qomplex  of  evalxiation  and  retrieval 

would  consist  of  those  activities  of 

agencies,   universities,  in- 

and  societies    (professional,  scien- 

trade)    that  are   concerned  with 

Information,  as  opposed  to  docu* 

to   rattier  specific    audiences.     Kle- 

thls  system  would  be  designed  to: 

secondary  current  awareness; 

and  evaluate  information; 

arching   through   deep    in- 
Ad  other  means;   and 

information  on  request. 
activities  are  normally  much  more 
dentlfled  with  the  research  and  de- 
programs and  the  scientific  dls- 
than  are  the  docxunent-oriented  ac- 
zentered  on  libraries.     They  do  re- 
and  technical  orientation  and 
of  the  participating  personnel. 
tor  the  outline  of  the  task  group 
Jet  HW  again  stress  that  this  think- 
p^lmlnary,  and  is  susceptible  to  great 
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change,  especially  from  the  users  of  the 
proposed  system.  Please  take  seriously  your 
personal  Involvement  and  responsibility  for 
guiding  the  evolution  of  a  more  effective 
and  efficient  national  network  of  informa- 
tion systems  for  science  and  technology. 

In  terms  that  are  more  specific  to  the 
needs  of  college  and  university  libraries — 
your  needs — the  national  complex  of  library 
systems  might  have  these  characteristics: 

(a)  National  libraries  that  take  respon- 
sibility at  the  broadest  level  for: 

1.  Producing  comprehensive  catalogs  avail- 
able on  a  current  basis  In  a  form  that  is  use- 
ful to  State  and  local  systems.  A  firm  re- 
quirement here  is  a  technique  and  system 
that  allows  national  libraries  to  furnish  cata- 
logs that  can  be  manipulated  with  compu- 
ters, yet  at  the  same  time  handled  manually, 
since  cost  or  other  considerations  may  com- 
pel some  college  and  university  libraries  to 
operate  on  a  manual  basis  for  some  years  to 
come. 

2.  Developing  national  union  lists  of  seri- 
als, with  Identification  of  selected  holdings. 
These  lists  must  be  in  a  form  that  can  be 
easily  manipulated  so  that  they  can  be  a 
basis  for  State  or  other  specialized  lists  set 
up  by  libraries  to  match  their  own  particu- 
lar needs. 

3.  Clearly  defining  the  individual  national 
libraries'  subject  areas  of  responEibUlty,  and 
assxmilng  responsibility  for  the  acquisition 
of  and  service  on  all  materials  In  each  area 
so  Identified. 

4.  Finally,  developing  and  maintaining  on 
a  current  basis  indexes  of  the  items  in  the 
national  library  collections. 

(b)  There  should  be  State  and  regional 
library  systems  which  draw  on  the  national 
libraries  and  develop  services  and  tools  of 
their  own  to  provide: 

1.  State  or  regional  catalogs; 

2.  State  or  regional  union  lists  of  serials; 

3.  Acquisitions  programs  that  match  serv- 
ice needs  without  duplicating  national  col- 
lections in  subject  areas  of  little  regional  or 
State  interests;  and 

4.  A  planned  program  for  automatic  data 
processing,  computer,  facsimile  and  trans- 
mission facilities,  when  these  are  Identified 
as  useful  components  of  a  system,  that  allow 
libraries  to  turn  to  other  State  or  regional 
services  rapidly  and  economically. 

(c)  Local  library  systems  such  as  school, 
public,  college,  or  university  libraries  that: 

1.  Ttr&w  on  the  regional  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional library  systems  and  services  and  col- 
lections, and  yet  at  the  same  time  have  ade- 
quate working  collections  to  meet  their  own 
high-frequency  demands. 

2.  Arrange  adeqtiate  techniques  to  con- 
nect themselves  vertically  to  regional  or  na- 
tional services  and  collections  and  horizon- 
tally to  libraries  having  special  services 
within  their  region. 

The  cooperation  both  In  planning  and 
operation  that  the  foregoing  entails  ts 
obvious.  Standardization,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  maintenance  of  some  degree  of  flex- 
ibility at  all  levels;  feedback  loops,  horizontal 
and  vertical,  that  assure  responsive  planning 
for  new  or  changing  needs;  staffs  better 
trained  and  differently  oriented  than  they 
are  today — all   will   be   Involved. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  much  favor- 
able testimony  from  the  library  community 
and  from  user  groups  in  favor  of  two  bills 
pending  before  the  Congress— the  higher 
education  bill  and  the  medical  library  bill. 
The  bills.  If  enacted,  will  Involve  the  expendl- 
tvu^  of  large  sums  of  m^ney  raised  from  the 
tax-paying  public.  As  Mr.  Gordon  Williams 
said  at  the  SLA  meeting  last  month,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  be  expected  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary funds  until  a  reasonable  national  system 
has  been  planned.  Doesn't  the  public  have 
the  right  to  ask  that  the  library  community 
organize  itself  and  operate  with  maximum 
efficiency?  Are  the  present,  voluntary 
schemes  for  cooperative  cataloguing  complete 


and  prompt?  Was  the  experiment  of  tmt 
years  ago  to  catalogue  at  source  dainn«4 
prematurely  for  reasons  which  could  beovv! 
oome  glTAB  anougb  wiUlngness  to  coopeiuu 
and  to  eoordlaate  library  procediu-es?  b  u 
even  necessary,  in  science  and  technoJoti 
to  have  a  catalogue  other  than  the  IndSi 
and  other  guides  to  the  periodic  literston 
produced  by  professional  societies,  two  oj 
our  natlcmal  libraries,  and  other  non-library 
groups?  How  will  libraries  apply  the  aev 
technologies  of  information  transfer?  How 
will  libraries  employ  the  products  of  the  new 
specialiaed   information  centers? 

These  are  challenging  questions  to  you. 
The  answers  are  within  your  field  of  ex- 
pertise.  I  am  sure  you  are  more  than  eoual 
to  the  task. 
I  close  by  quoting  again  from  Scott  Adama: 
"As  we  move  toward  the  2l8t  century,  i 
think  our  responsibility  as  research  librariana 
is  clear — to  understand  the  forces  which  are 
reshaping  our  society — to  interpret  those 
forces  in  terms  of  the  changes  required  In 
our  institutions — and  to  have  the  vision  and 
the  boldness  to  plan  at  a  national  level  the 
provision  of  research  library  resources  and 
services  for  a  new  age." 


Oakland,  Iowa;  A  Pregrestire  Town 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  read  an  editorial  in  the  Counci] 
Bluffs  Nonpareil  which  praised  Oakland, 
a  small  town  in  my  district.  Although 
OaUand  has  a  population  of  only  1,340,  it 
Is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  for- 
ward-looking towns  In  the  State  of  Iowa. 

This  small  town  has  a  golf  course, 
swimming  pool,  library,  and  a  pai-k,  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  building  a  beef 
packing  plant  and  nursing  home. 

I  thought  that  the  successes  of  this 
progressive  town  might  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  July  16, 
1965] 

CONFIBENCK     AND    ENTHUSIASM     PERVADE    THl 

Ant  IN  Oakland 

Oakland,  the  fourth  largest  town  In  Pot- 
tawattamie County,  Is  experiencing  a  boom 
of  major  pnq>ortlons.  Just  last  week  It  waa 
announced  that  a  beef  packlngplant.  ex- 
pected to  employ  as  many  as  75,  virlll  be 
completed  In  early  1966.  This  plant  is  the 
largest  of  many  planned  or  proposed  build- 
ing projects  In  the  Oakland  community. 

In  addition  to  the  packlngplant,  a  nurs- 
ing home  Is  scheduled  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. There  is  a  possibility  of  a  new  ele- 
mentary school  being  built  soon,  and  a  new 
U.S.  post  office  is  being  considered  for  Oak- 
land. 

Although  its  population  in  the  last  censua 
was  only  1,340.  Oakland  has  a  golf  course, 
a  municipal  swimming  pool,  a  fine  public 
library,  and  a  good  park.  Long  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  agricultural  towns  In 
southwest  Iowa,  the  businesses  in  Oakland 
over  the  years  have  done  a  fine  Job  of  pro- 
viding necessary  goods  and  services  to  the 
town  axKl  the  nearby  rural  area. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  a  feeling  of 
genuine  confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  Oak- 
land. This  enthusiasm  becomes  quite  con- 
tagious and  has  a  way  of  bowMng  over  the 


»«nnsitlon  of  those  who  "know  It  can't  be 
ff •  Td   those   "Who  like  the  town   the 

'  Whit  te  that  Uttle  something  which  makes 
,f  M^ibie  for  one  smaU  town  to  show  all 
XrZas  of  a  boom  while  most  towns  of 
S,  sKre  Slowly  fading  away?  It  Is  dlffl- 
rult  to  point  out  exactly  what  provides  the 
sjaxk  bilt  we  think  it  must  be  the  commu- 

"  to  a^small  town,  an  enormous  amount  of 
JrA  can  be  done  by  a  few  people  working 
^  the  betterment  of  the  community  at 
wrt  A  few  individuals,  working  sep- 
aSteiy  or  together,  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vSTa  few  hours  a  week  to  thoughts  and  ac- 
Sns  aimed  at  improving  their  community 
t*n  do  wonders.  .  ^  t. 

We  think  tjierein  lies  the  secret  of  Oak- 
land's success.  Due  to  the  generosity  of  the 
late  Prank  Eckels,  long  a  respected  com- 
munity leader,  and  the  foUowthrough  of 
younger  citizens,  the  8°!'  «'^°«^»f<*  ,""* 
^ra^  came  Into  being.  Prom  that  time 
Oakland  has  displayed  far  more  than  its 
share  of  community  growth  and  pride. 

How  far  the  present  impetus  of  com- 
munity accomplishment  can  carry  Oakland 
1,  difficult  to  say.  Those  of  us  who  toow 
the  young  businessmen  that  are  providing 
the  spark  in  that  community  wouldn't  want 
to  sell  them  short.  We  wish  them  all  the 
luck  in  the  world. 


Aside  from  the  constitutional  question,  the 
provision  would  hamstring  national  sectirtty 
and  defense.  In  these  troublesome  and  un- 
certain times  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
miUtary  flexibUlty.  If  the  President  deems 
it  advisable— for  the  safety  of  the  country 
and  to  maintain  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
Armed  Forces— to  shift  the  functions  of  a 
military  base  to  some  other  location,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  speedUy  and  with- 
out political  interference.  It  is  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  prudent  to  demand  that  he  no- 
tify Congress  4  months  in  advance. 

We  would  advocate  that,  as  a  routine  mat- 
ter of  policy,  the  President  make  a  practice 
of  consulting  with  Congress  and  keeping  Its 
Members  fully  Informed  on  changes  of  status 
in  military  instaUatlons — but  he  should  not 
have  his  hands  tied  by  a  mandatory  4-month 
waiting  period.  To  Impose  \mwarranted  re- 
striction upon  Presidential  power  to  act  de- 
cisively and  Immediately,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, is  to  tamper  dangerously  with  the 
security  of  the  country. 


A  Veto  by  the  President 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

OT   MICHIGAN   ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augi^t  26.  196S 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  went  to  great  pains  to  explain 
that  he  vetoed  the  Important  military 
construction  measures  only  because  he 
was  advised  It  was  an  unwarranted  and 
unconstitutional  restriction  on  the  power 
of  the  President  to  deal  quickly  and  de- 
cisively with  national  emergencies. 

The  newspaper  reaction  to  this  deci- 
sion has  been  extremely  favorable  as  this 
editorial  from  the  August  24  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  illustrates.  This  incisive  analy- 
sis deserves  wide  distribution,  and  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  Veto  bt  the  Prxsidxnt 
We  support  strongly  President  Johnson's 
veto  of  the  $1,780  miUlon  mlUtary  construc- 
tion bill.  The  veto  Is  a  weapon  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  used  sparingly.  In  this  Instance 
he  iiRpfi  i^  wise  It. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
bUl  he  vetoed  Is  an  essential  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  needs  to  be  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  In  view  of  the  critical 
situation  m  southeast  Asia  It  woxUd  be  ftrily 
to  postpone  vital  military  construction  proj- 
ects xmtll  next  year.  We  urge  Congress  to 
remove  or  modify  the  provision  to  which  the 
President  objected  and  then  proceed  prompt- 
ly to  pass  the  measure  again. 

The  veto  was  aimed  at  a  section  of  the  bill 
that  would  have  fwhldden  the  President  to 
close  any  military  Installation,  or  reduce  its 
functions  substantially,  tmless  an  advance 
notice  of  4  months  were  given  to  the  Senate 
and  Hoiise  Armed  Services  Committees.  Mr. 
Johnson  declared— rightly  so.  in  our  opin- 
ion—this  would  be  congressional  IntnuJon 
upon  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 


Why  We're  in  Victiuai 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26.  1965 


Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  trustees  of  Preedom  House  In 
New  York,  a  distinguished  and  well- 
informed  group  of  patriots.  Issued  a  bal- 
anced, temperate,  and  wise  statement 
concerning  this  Nation's  involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  these  Amer- 
icans for  continuing  to  support  free 
South  Vietnam  in  its  struggle  against  ag- 
gression are,  I  think,  incontrovertible. 
Highlights  of  the  Preedom  House  state- 
ment appeared  recently  In  the  Deseret 
News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  offer  for  entry  In  the  Record  the 
highly  Interesting  editorial  on  this  mat- 
ter, "Why  We're  in  Vietnam."  and  I  rise 
to  salute  the  officials  of  Preedom  House 
for  the  excellent  statement  which  they 
advanced.  This  editorial — and  the  Pree- 
dom House  statement— will  lend  balance 
and  perspective  to  the  national  dialog 
on  Vietnam: 

Why  We'ek  in  Vhctnam 
As   any  American  who  has  foUowed  the 
course  of  events  in  Vietnam  knows,  there  are 
plenty  of  valid  reasons  for  being  critical  of 
the  UJS.  Involvement  there. 

Among  them  Is  the  danger  of  spreading 
our  military  forces  too  thin,  of  doing  the 
South  Vietnamese  fighting  for  them,  of 
fighting  an  unfamUlar  type  of  warfare  on 
the  enemy's  terms  rather  than  on  our  own 
in  a  land  w^re  it's  hard  to  distinguish  foe 
from  friend,  and  of  drawing  Red  China  Into 
the  conflict  in  such  a  way  that  might  bring 
on  world  war  m. 

These  criticisms — and  others — are  being 
loudly  voiced  by  the  administration's  critics 
in  the  Intellectual  community. 

The  administration  and  Its  supporters 
maintain,  however,  that  the  North  Vietnam 
Government  Is  Just  a  puK>et  being  manipu- 
lated by  Red  China  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing Its  Communist  onplre.  that  the  wUl  ot 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  resist  this  aggres- 
sion is  attested  to  by  the  hundreds  at  thou- 
sands who  have  given  their  Uves  lighting  It 


or  who  have  fled  before  its  advances,  that 
the  United  States  Is  receiving  help  in  Viet- 
nam fr<Mn  a  score  or  more  of  nations,  and 
that  opinion  polls  show  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  public  believes  President 
Johnson  Is  doing  the  right  thing  In  Vietnam, 
In  a  debate  where  both  sides  are  so  dia- 
metrically opposed,  what's  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen to  believe? 

In  the  interest  of  clarifying  the  thinking 
being  done  about  Vietnam,  the  trustees  of 
Preedom  House  in  New  Tork  have  Issued  a 
credo  which  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  It 
Includes : 

Our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  cannot  be  sustained  on 
moral  grounds.  •  •  •  Having  freely  accepted 
responsibility  as  a  world  power  and  a 
champion  of  freedom,  the  United  States 
would  dishonor  that  role  by  defaulting  on  Its 
promises  and  commitments.  Such  default 
would  not  only  abandon  men,  women,  and 
children  to  cruel  reprisaU;  it  would  seriously 
undermine  the  credibility  of  our  commit- 
ments to  other  nations.  

The  decision  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion—whether In  Vietnam,  Laoe,  or  the 
Congo— Is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

We  welcome  the  recognition  of  a  common 
interest  which  has  prompted  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Korea  to  take  an  active 
part  m  the  present  struggle.  We  hope  other 
alUes  will  Join  In  the  defense  of  free  world 
areas  threatened  by  Communist  wars  ot  na- 
tional liberation. 

The  United  States  is  not  embarked  on  a 
military  crusade  against  Communist  nations. 
Our  record  in  dealing  with  the  Iron  Curtain 
nations  of  Europe  and  living  peaceably  with 
their  Communist-controlled  societies  Is  our 
credential. 

We  regret  the  world  Is  still  racked  by  fOTce 
rather  than  run  by  reason.  But  we  also  see 
no  hope  for  reason  until  the  force  of  law- 
lessness is  checked.  Our  troops  and  arms 
are  not  mere  engines  of  destruction;  they  are 
Instruments  of  prevention.  We  mean  to  tise 
them  as  Judiciously  as  possible.  But  we  do 
mean  to  use  them  effectively. 

The  objective  of  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam is  not  total  annihilation  of  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong;  rather,  it  Is  to  ccmTlnce 
them  by  the  only  means  they  apparently 
understand — strength  and  the  wllUngness  to 
use  it — that  the  best  Interests  of  all  wttl  be 
found  not  on  the  battlefield  but  at  the 
conference  table. 

In  working  to  achieve  the  goal  of  an  hon- 
orable peace  in  Vietnam,  the  administration 
needs  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  • 


Near  East  Reforee  Problca 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2i.  1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  thoughtful  and  careful 
presentation  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  California  [Mr.  RoosevxltI. 
on  the  refugee  problem  in  the  Near  East. 
He  has  performed  a  great  service  In  the 
last  few  weeks  in  bringing  to  the  Con- 
gress the  problem  of  the  arms  race  and 
Its  dangers,  the  water  conflict  and  today 
his  excellent  suggestion  on  refugees.  H« 
has  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
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the  State  Department  in  his 
and  analysis. 
Speaker,  when  I  traveled  in  that 
( Iscovered  that  every  effort  had 
ms  le  to  settle  the  Arab  question  in 
equi^tble  and  Just  manner.    I  dis- 
that  there  were  Arabs  in  the 
and  there  were  at  least  three 
political  parties,  with  complete  free 
>articipate  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
Arab  Christians  are  permitted 
of  religion  and  enjoy  the  use  of 
language.   The  Israeli  Govern 
m4intains  Arab  schools.    There  are 
state  schools  for  Arabs  with 
some  34J)00  pupils.    You  may  be  assured 
that  the]  e  Is  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
these   p  iople   within   the   new   nation 
Under  tl  e  Israeli  Government  they  have 
made  ac  vancement  and  progress,  far  in 
excess  oj  their  fellows  across  the  border 
The  refigees  have  been  forcibly  kept 
frcm  re;umlng  and  have  been  main 
tained  as  a  festering  sore  in  the  Near 
East.    T  le  truth  that  I  speak  here  today 
has  beer  well  docimiented.    This  House 
knows  tl  tat  it  Is  true,  our  State  Depart 
ment  kn  }ws  that  it  Is  true.    We  should, 
therefor  >,  make  It  plain  to  Mr.  Nasser 
and  his  piHTpets  that  they  should  quit 
plasring   politics   with  the   imfortunate 
lives  of  t  lese  poor  people 

Mr.  FoosEVBLT's  suggestions  on  the 
floor  thi^  week  deserve  careful  considera 
tion. 
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Academic  Conunniiity  Sapports 
B   House   Statement   on   Viet- 


EXJTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 


or  lujNois 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thiiraday.  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  Ml  rRPHY  of  Illinois.   Mr.  Speaker, 

the  teac  i-ins  on  the  American  college 

and  the  Poet  Robert  Lowell's 

refusal  to  participate  in  the 

Festival  of  the  Arts  have 

interpreted  as  an  indication 

.'s  intellectuals  do  not  agree 

policy  in  Vietnam. 

never  felt  this  to  be  the  case  and 

call  your  attention  to  a  graphic 

(  vidence  which  demonstrates  the 

^pport  which  President  Johnson 

academic  community. 

members  at  70  colleges,  univer- 

1  other  Institutions  of  higher 

L — a  total  of  more  than  130  in 

endorsed  the  Freedom  House 

which    declares    that    with- 

ftom  Vietnam  under  present  cir- 

would  be  morally  indefen- 

that  the  decision  to  halt  Com- 

£|ggres8ion  is  in  the  vital  interest 

world  nations. 

of  this  kind  of  general  sup- 
important  that  I  include  the 
Freedom  Hoiise  release  in  the 
1  ,t  this  time: 


tie 


ACAOKMIC     COMMUNRT     STTFPORTS 
House  9TATZlfXIfT  ON   ViKTNAlC 


ISO  members  of  the  American 
community  have  publicly  backed 


tli«  poBttion  ot  the  UJ5.  Government  In 
South  Vietnam.  Their  action  was  taken  In 
endorstng  a  Freedom  House  statement,  which 
declares  that  the  present  policy  of  the 
United  States  "deserves  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  American  people." 

Faculty  members  at  70  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  Eimong  those  ex- 
pressing their  agreement.  Although  a  ma- 
jority are  in  the  fields  of  political  science  and 
international  relations,  the  group  includes 
scholars  from  a  wide  range  of  academic  dis- 
ciplines. A  professor  of  economics  at  Cor- 
neU  University,  however,  withheld  his  sig- 
nature although  he  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment and  has  "written  various  public  officials 
to  this  effect."  He  expressed  the  feeling  that 
"it  is  tnaiH>ropriate  for  Individuals  with  ex- 
pertise in  one  field  to  use  their  position  to  at- 
tempt to  Influence  the  public." 

The  endorsements  are  in  response  to  a  let- 
ter mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  persons  in 
academic  life  by  Leo  Cherne,  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  House  Executive  Committee. 
Writing  on  behalf  of  PreedcMn  House,  Mr. 
Cheme  declared:  "Too  long,  we  feel,  those 
with  opposing  views  have  been  left  a  clear 
field  to  present  themselves  to  the  world  as 
the  single  voice  of  American  Intellectuals." 

In  addition  to  the  faculty  members,  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
written  to  declare  their  agreement  with  the 
Freedom  House  statement  on  Vietnam.  Mosi; 
of  them  backed  up  their  declaration  with  a 
contribution  to  permit  the  statement  to  be 
disseminated  more  widely. 

They  overwhelmingly  endorsed  the  view 
that  if  the  "aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam— dlsgiiised  as  a  'war  of  liberation' — is 
not  successfully  resisted,  more  aggression  and 
perhaps  even  larger  scale  war  will  follow." 

The  Freedom  House  statement  Included  a 
credo  of  support,  which  declared  that  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  under  present  circum- 
stances would  be  morally  indefensible  and 
that  the  decision  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion is  clearly  in  the  Interest  of  the  free  world 
nations.  At  the  same  time  the  statement 
noted  that  the  United  States  is  "not  em- 
barked on  a  military  crusade  against  Com- 
munist nations"  and  that  American  military 
operations  are  "only  part  of  the  substantial 
U.S.  program  to  enlarge  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  future  of  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

The  Freedom  House  effort  to  enlist  support 
for  our  Oovemment's  Vietnam  policy  was 
welcomed  by  President  Johnson  In  a  letter 
to  the  organization's  public  affairs  commit- 
tee, dated  July  19,  as  follows: 

"I  believe  your  statement  in  support  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Vietnam 
reflects  the  strong  opinion  of  most  Amer- 
icans. What  you  say  takes  Increased  impor- 
tance from  your  long  and  courageous  record 
of  opposition  to  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  position  stated  in 
yotir  credo  of  support  and  I  hope  that  others 
who  feel  as  you  do  may  be  willing  to  Join  in 
this  expression.  Effective  public  support  of 
our  national  purpose  In  Vietnam  will  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  peace  which  Is  our  common 
purpose." 

The  members  of  the  academic  community 
who  have  endorsed  the  administration's  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  are  part  of  a  growing  list  of 
faculty  members  who  are  conununlcating 
their  views  to  Freedom  House.  New  sponsors 
are  adding  their  names  dally;  the  list  to  date 
follows: 

SPONSOBS    OF   FREEDOM    HOUSE    STATEMENT 

American  International  College:  C.  S. 
Samra. 

The  American  University:  Ernest  S.  Grif- 
fith, dean,  BduxA  of  International  Service; 
Loy  W.  Henderson,  director.  Center  for  Di- 
plomacy and  Foreign  Relations. 

Bowling  Oreen  State  University:  Emanuel 
Bolon,  department  of  chemistry. 


Brandelfi  University:  Max  Lemer,  profee«» 
of  American  clvUizatlon. 

Brooklyn  OoUege:  Harry  D.  GIdeonse,  prw. 
Ident;  Hyman  Kublin,  department  of  hte- 
tory;  Ivan  D.  London,  department  of 
psychology. 

Brown  University:  William  T.  Hastings 
professor  of  English  emeritus. 

Brjm  Mawr  College:  Angellne  H.  Lograaao 

Carleton  College:  Reginald  D.  Lang,  de- 
I>artment  of  government  and  International 
relations. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America:  B.  s. 
Browzln. 

Claremont  Graduate  School:  George  S 
Blair. 

Claremont  Men's  College:  William  8. 
Stokes,  senior  professor  of  comparative  pollt- 
leal   Institutions. 

The  College  of  Idaho:  George  V.  Wolfe, 
pirotfessor  of  political  science. 

Coilimxbia  University:  Daniel  Bell,  profes- 
sor of  sociology;  Zbygnlew  Brzezinskl,  direc- 
tor, research  Institute  on  Oooomunlst  affairs; 
William  K.  Jones,  professor  of  law;  Willis  L 
M.  Reese,  director,  Parker  School  of  Foreign 
and  Comparative  Law;  Joseph  H.  Smith,  pro- 
fessor of  law. 

Cornell  University:  Charles  Ackerman,  de- 
partment of  sociology;  George  H.  Hlldebrand, 
department  of  economics;  Jacob  WoUowitz, 
department  of  mathematics. 

Dartmouth  College:  John  W.  Masland,  de- 
partment of  government. 

Drew  University:  Will  Her  berg. 

Elmhurst  College:  Royal  J.  Schmidt,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  history. 

Fairfield  University:  John  Norman,  depart- 
ment of  history. 

Gallaiidet  College:  Kurt  Beermann,  profes- 
sor of  history  and  political  science. 

George  Washington  University:  Franz  Mi- 
chael, associate  director.  Institute  for  Slno- 
Soviet  Studies. 

Georgetown  University:  James  D.  Atkin- 
son, department  of  government;  Walter  W. 
Wilkinson,  department  of  history;  Rev.  Ger- 
ard F.  Yates,  S.J.,  International  student  pro- 
grams. 

Harvard  University:  Robert  Braucher,  pro- 
fessor of  law;  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  professor  of 
govenunent,  Llttauer  Center;  Morton  H.  Hal- 
perin.  Center  for  International  Affairs; 
CJeorge  C.  Homans,  department  of  social  rela- 
tions; Samuel  P.  Huntington,  professor  of 
government;  William  L.  Langer,  professor  of 
history;  Harvey  C.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  department 
of  government;  George  H.  Quester,  Center  for 
International  Affairs;  George  C.  Shattuck, 
Medical  School;  Roland  W.  Thorwaldsen, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  World  Religions. 

Hofstra  University:  Robert  A.  Christie; 
John  C.  Moore,  department  of  history. 

HoUlns  College:  Victor  Zltta. 

Indiana  University:  Robert  F.  Byrnes,  di- 
rector, Russian  and  Hast  European  Institute; 
John  E.  Stoner,  department  of  government. 

Lehigh  University:  H.  S.  Braddick,  depart- 
ment of  International  relations;  Aurie  N. 
Dunlap,  department  of  International  rela- 
tions; A.  Roy  Eckardt,  department  of  religion. 

Macalester  College:  Arthur  Upgren,  depart- 
ment of  economics. 

Marquette  University:  Arthur  C.  Marled, 
chairman,  political  science;  Quentln  L. 
Quade,  department  of  political  science;  Eric 
Waldman,  department  of  political  science. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  department  of  politi- 
cal science;  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool,  department 
of  political  science;  Luclan  W.  Pye,  depart- 
ment of  political  science. 

Miami  University:  Dan  N.  Jacobs,  pro- 
fessor of  government. 

Michigan  State  University:  Charles  R- 
Adrian,  chairman,  department  of  political 
science;  Wesley  R.  Rshel,  department  of 
political  science;  J.  01iv»  Hall,  department 
of  social  science. 


«<»r  York  University:    Sidney  Hook,  de- 
JSent  of  phUosophy;   Prank  N.  Trager. 
S!r,f«!88or  Of  International  affairs. 
P^CItate  university:  James  A.  Bob^^- 

^ceton  university:  Rowland  Egger. 
WooSow  Wilson  school  of  public  and  tater- 
Snal  affairs;  Brooks  Emeny.  advisory 
!^mcil  Woodrow  Wilson  school  of  public 
Sr  nternational  affairs;  William  W  I^- 
?ood  woodrow  Wilson  school  of  public  and 

'"S?orSne?ef  William  Fleming,   chair- 
man   department  of  political  science. 

Ruteers-The  State  University:  Donald  O. 
Hwzberg.  executive  director,  the  Eagleton 
Institute  of  politics.  ^.^,„.  -mir. 
Sacramento  State  College:  George  Tok- 
mftkoff.  department  of  history, 
^aint  Louis  University:  Francis  J.  Corley. 
denartment  of  history.  

^th  College:   M.  Salvadorl,  department 

°*iuS7m  Illinois  university:  William 
Goodman,  chairman,  faculty  of  government. 
Stanford  University:  Stefan  T.  Possony. 
director,  international  political  studies  pro- 
gram. Hoover  Institution. 

State  College,  Shlppensburg,  Pa.:  Benjamin 
Nlspel.  dean  of  arts  and  sciences 

■mas  A.  &  M.  University:  Daniel  Russell, 
orofessor  emeritus  of  sociology. 

Texas  Christian  University:  Charles  W. 
Procter,  department  of  government. 

Texas  Western  CoUege:  S.  D.  Myres,  de- 
partment of  government;  Roland  I.  Perusse. 
department  of  government. 

Tulane  University:  Herur  L.  Mason,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 

university  of  Bridgeport:  Victor  E.  Munlec. 
Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef,  department  of 
political  science.  ^^    „ 

University  of  California,  Berkeley:  Ertc  C. 
BeUqulst.  department  of  political  science; 
Joseph  P  Harris,  department  of  political 
science;  Seymour  Martin  Llpset.  director. 
Institute  of  International  Studies;  Frederick 
C  Mosher,  department  of  political  science; 
William  Petersen,  department  of  sociology; 
Robert  A.  Scalaplno,  department  of  political 
science;  Raymond  J.  Sontag.  department  of 
history;  Aaron  Wlldavsky.  department  of 
political  science. 

University  of  California.  Los  Angeles:  J.  A. 

C.  Grant,  Robert  G.  Neumann,  department 

of  political  science. 

University  of  Chicago:  Morton  A.  Kaplan. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Pa\U  F.  Power. 

department  of  political  science. 

University  of  Colorado:  James  L.  Busey, 
department  of  political  science;  Edward  J. 
Bozek,  department  of  poUtlcal  science. 

University  of  Connecticut:  Arthur  Bron- 
weU.  dean  of  engineering. 

University  of  Maryland:  Walter  DameU 
Jacobs,     department    of    government     and 

politics.  „    _._  , - 

University  of  Michigan:  Russell  Flfleld. 
department  of  political  science. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Carl  A.  Auerbach. 
professor  of  law;  Harold  C.  Deutsch,  chair- 
man, department  of  history;  Samuel  Krlslov; 
C.  H.   McLaughlin,   department  of  political 
science:      Arnold     M.     Rose,     professor     of 
sociology. 
University  of  Montana:  Thomas  Payne. 
University    of   Pennsylvania:    William   B. 
Kintner,  deputy  director.  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute;   Robert  Stra\i«!-Hupe,  di- 
rector. Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Daniel  S. 
Cheever,  Graduate  School  of  Public  and  In- 
ternational Affairs;  John  O.  Hall,  director, 
overseas  programs.  Graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic and  International  Affairs;  Donald  C. 
.  Stone,  dean.  Graduate  School  of  PubUc  and 
International  Affairs. 

University  of  Richmond:   Spencer  D.  Al- 
bright. «  w  _*  «r 
University  of  South  Carolina:   Robert  w. 
Foster,  professor  of  law;   James  E.  Larson, 
professor  of  political  science. 

University  of  Tennessee:  Douglas  Carlisle, 
department  of  political  science. 


University  at  Texas:  Page  Keeton.  dean, 

school  of  Uw. 

university  of  WaaWngton:  Ixnre  Boba^Far 
EaBtem  and  Busslan  Institute;  Karl  A.  Witt- 

'°Upper  Iowa  University:  Charles  B.  Clark. 

Utah  State  University:  Jay  M.  Bagley.  civil 
engineering  department:  Carlton  Culmsec, 
^^  CoU^  ofHumanlUes  and  Arts;  ElUot 
Rich,  civil  engineering  department. 

Wabash  College:  George  A.  Llpsky.  P^"l- 
cal  science  and  geography  department;  War- 
ren W.  Shearer,  econcanlcs  department. 

Western  Washington  State  CoUege:  Man- 
fred C.  Vernon,  department  of  poUtlcal 
science 

Yale  University:  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  pro- 
fessor of  law;  Walter  R.  Sharp,  professor 
emerttus  of  International  relations;  Alex- 
ander von  Graevenltz,  department  of  micro- 
biology. 

Yeshlva  University:  Joseph  Dunner,  Ro- 
man Vlshnlac.  professor  of  biology. 

Additional  Ustlngs:  Robert  A.  Goldwln. 
director.  PubUc  Affairs  Conference  Center, 
university  of  Chicago;  WllUam  V.  03rlen, 
chairman.  Institute  of  World  Policy,  George- 
town University;  Robert  Sobel,  Department 
of  History,  Hofstra  University. 


Federal   GovermneBl   and   Wa«hmgto»* 
Partners  u  Crime  and  Vice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 


or  NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  uninformed  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  or 
Washington  in  keeping  gambling  illegal 
in  Washington  and  thus  mfl^  «*;?■ 
bling's  lucrative  profits  available  to  the 
underworld. 

Last  year,   the  parimutuel  turnover 
in   Washington   came   to   $30    million. 
More  significant— and  more  menacing— 
is  Washington's  illegal  gambling  activ- 
ity    Testimony   before   the   McOellan 
Committee  indicated  that  off-track  bet- 
ting comes  to  about  $50  bUlion  annually 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  this  figure 
accounting  for  only  some  42  percent  or 
the   national   annual   illegal   gambUng 
total,  which  would  thus  be  $120  billion. 
On  a  population  basis,  illegal  gambling  to 
Washington  would  come  to  about  $i.w 
billion  a  year  so  that  Washington  is 
really  a  lucrative  stamping  ground  for 
the  syndicate.    The  mob  cuts  itself  10 
percent   of    the   illegal   gambling   take 
which  means  that  they  must  be  prosper- 
ing mightily  in  Washington.     Govern- 
ment-run gambling  would  siphon  toeae 
moneys   from   mob    treasuries    P«tti?« 
gambling    revenues    to    work    for    the 
people. 

The  best  way  to  make  gambling  work 
for  the  public  good— stoce  it  is  badcally 
toeradicable— is  a  national  or  series  ol 
State  lotteries.  If  the  Stete  of  Wash- 
ington would  wake  up  to  social  and 
financial  reality,  it  would  legalize,  regu- 
late and  control  gambling  so  that  the 
gambling  urge  of  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington could  be  made  to  work  for  rather 
than  against  society. 


Why  Does  Not  Economy  Befin  at  Home? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN°CUNNINGHAM 

or   NKSaXSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 
the  situation  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  unbelievable  todeed.    Each  day, 
my  attention  is  called  to  some  new  and 
outrageous  example  of  toefllciency.    Just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  incredible  disap- 
pearance to  the  mails  of  over  a  hall- 
million  dollars  worth  of  coto  "proof  sets' 
produced  by  the  UJ3.  Treasury.    This 
was  a  prime  example  of  the  gross  to- 
competency  with  which  our  Post  Offi^ 
Department  is  presently  being  operated. 
While  Post  Office  Department  officials 
contend  they  are  taking  steps  to  improve 
ovir  mail  service,  the  record  Is  to  the 

contrary. 

My  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Honorable 
George  Shiplet,  of  Ultoois.  recently 
made  some  very  pototed  comments  about 
economy  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
They  were  reprinted  to  the  Omaha 
Postal  Clerk  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  this  article  to  the  Recobd. 

The  article  follows: 

DEPARTICXNT  ATTACKKD  BT  IlJJNOlS 
CONGKXSSMAN 

The  f  oUowlng  article  appeared  In  the  Nlxle 
local  239,  Springfield,  ni. 

(What  Representative  Shipuet  thlnlcs  oi 
the  maU  service.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Gene  Callahan.  Illinois  State  Register  po- 
litical reporter.)  

XJS.  Representative  G»»c«  Shipi.et,  oi 
Olney  has  leveled  severe  criticism  at  the 
admlrUstration  of  Postmaster  General  John 
Gronouskl  for  a  Post  Office  decision  to  con- 
solidate seven  rural  maU  routes  In  SHnn.sT  s 
23d  District.  Here  are  ezcerpU  from  Ship- 
LKT's  attack: 

•Recentiy  the  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounced U  was  gomg  to  cut  some  o«  «>*  "" 
penses  within  the  Department  and  there 
would  be  a  great  savings  to  ^X^^J*^- 

"It  appears  the  Postmaster  General  Is  fall- 
ing into  the  same  old  trap  of  the  Washington 
bureaucrats  in  deciding  where  these  laTln^ 
should  be  made.  It  seems  it  »■  «»*«^ 
when  the  bureaucrats  In  Washington  decide 
on  savings.  It  Is  always  savings  •omeplace 
where  It  does  not  affect  them." 

SHiPLrr  goes  on  to  teU  of  his  trip  to 
Gronouakls  office  to  complain  of  the  cut  In 

rural  service.  _»^__«.   t 

"When  I  drove  down  to  the  Department,  i 
puUed  in  front  of  the  buUdlng  whi<di  has 
a  long  drive  about  600  feet  long.  This  drive 
was  mied  to  capacity  wltii  Umousine.  and 
CadUlacs  equipped  wltii  *eljp*»??»V\t 
chauffeurs.  But  to  the  Portmarter  GenmJ  U 
U  not  a  waste  of  money  when  you  i^7»*  " 
in  CadUlacs  and  Umouslnes  which  are  for  tne 
Department  executives  ^tra^l.  ""X. 
Washington  and  the  country  at  tarpayen 
expense. 

"There  Is  a  limousine  tar  the  Postoaster 
General,  one  medium  sedan  for  t^  Pf P^JJ 
postinaster  General  and  three  m"^"™*™ 
six  light  sedans  for  the  ^^*rtousoth«  portal. 

executives.  These  »"  ^f*  '*  V^^ 
around  the  District  of  Columbia.  Vf^ 
It  a  waste  of  funds  for  tbe  Postinwte- Oeo- 
eral  to  have  ankle  deep,  plush  «arpetlnf  and 
a  recUnlng  lounge  chair  In  hl«  offloe. 

"The  Department  admlnlstraUTe  staff  in 
Washington  numbers  l,i98  and  they  have  re- 
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Postmaster   General    wants   to   cut 
the  little  rural  route  Jobs  which  pay 
to  $5,000  a  year,  but  he  certainly 
hlnk  It  la  wastefiil  when  he  requests 
employees  for  his  office.    I 
out  how  he  thinks  he  Is  saving 
money  when   he   takes   em- 
tut  of  the  rural  areas  and  surrounds 
with  new  employees  in  the  District 
where  there  are  far  too  many 
already.    If  cuts  are  to  be  made, 
be  made  In  Washington  and  not 
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If  people  in  Washlng^n,  such  as 
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oon<9tloned   Cadillacs,   chauffeurs,    tele- 
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he  taxpayers  than  doing  away  with 

oute  that  we  need.     The  air-condi- 

c  bauffeured  limousines  are  not  essen- 

\ht  rural  routes  of  America  are." 

and  Gronouski  are  both  Demo- 


aDove  concludes  the  portion  quoted 
Nixie.    We  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
11  are  well  aware  of  the  waste  in 
and  top  departmental  offices.     Re- 
or  five  top  Wichita  regional  offi- 
to  Omaha  to  present  the  curtail- 
to  local  11  people.    Then  sev- 
later  a  three-  or  foiir-man  delega- 
Wlchlta  traveled  the  State  of  Ne- 
elllng    the    different    communities 
sectional  center  concept.    Accord- 
Federatlonist  In  an  outside  town 
ma  mentioned  about  the  removal  of 
ftom  the  trains.     My  question  is 
did  the  ^iT  diem  and  travel  cost 
The  total  savings  for  the  Depart- 
the  proposal  was  less  than  $2,500. 
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266  new  raaployees  for  fiscal  year 


Pickle  Pickers  Fail  as  Bracero 
Replacements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 


or  mcHiOAif 
IN  TH6  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti.ursday,  August  26,  1965 


CEDERBERG.    Mr.      Speaker, 

styled  experts  on  farm  labor 

and  scoffed  at  the  earnest 

Michigan   cucumber    farmers 

in  harvesting  the  1965  crop. 

administration  even  se- 

crop  for  one  of  its  Great  So- 

e^perlments   by   establishing   the 

program,  the  letters  of  another 

alphabetical  creation  meaning  "athletes 

employment  as  agricul- 


sOf- 


Jo  inson 
tiis 


mpuipower." 

cucumbers  are  rotting  in  the 
are  becoming  so  large  they  are 
suitable  for  packing. 
Detroit  Free  Press  sent  one  of 
writers  into  the  Michigan  cu- 
growlng  areas  for  a  firsthand  re- 
the  situation.    The  writer,  John 
Jr.,   has  presented   a   very 
picture  of  what  is  happening  to 
harvest. 
4rtlcle,   which   appeared  in   the 
imder  the   heading   "Teen 
^ckers  Fall  as  Bracero  Replace- 
ollows: 


Dob  on 


cucimber 


TXEN    PlCXI^    PiCKKRS    FAU.    AS    BHACERO 
RKFUiCEMXirtB 

(By  John  L.  Dotson,  Jr.) 

Sixteen-year-old  Stan  Brazille  admite  now 
that  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  getting 
Into. 

He  signed  up  as  a  pickle  picker  on  a  Sagi- 
naw area  farm  one  day  last  week  and  found 
himself  bent  Into  one  of  the  most  excruciat- 
ing poslticHis  he'd  ever  known. 

"Backbreaking,"  he  grimaced.  "It  was  Just 
backbreaklng." 

But,  It  was  the  first  Job  he  had  ever  had 
and  he  wasn't  going  to  let  it  whip  him. 
Stan  showed  up  again  the  next  day  with  his 
bagful  of  sandwiches  and  a  canteen  of  cold 
water,  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  sun  and 
the  hidden  fruits  on  the  12-inch  high  vines. 

Brazille,  a  Saginaw  High  School  senior,  and 
most  of  the  boys  around  him  had  no  idea 
why  their  services  were  in  such  great  demand 
tills  year.  Or  of  the  controversy  that  sur- 
roimded  their  employment. 

They  were  the  domestic  replacements  for 
the  Mexican  braceroe,  the  hard-working  la- 
borers whose  annual  trek  to  the  Michigan 
pickle  fields  had  been  banned  by  Congress 
this  year. 

But,  the  question  was,  were  they  adequate 
replacements?  Even  if  they  learned  how, 
would  Brazille  and  the  others  sUy  at  the  Job 
long  enough  to  complete  the  harvest? 

That  first  day,  they  had  worked  6  hours. 
They  expected  to  put  in  a  full  day  and  see 
what  it's  really  like  the  second  day.  The 
field  man  In  charge  had  showed  the  boys  how 
to  do  the  Job  the  first  morning. 

Bend  over,  with  your  legs  straight  and 
about  3  feet  apart,  straddling  the  row  of 
cucumber  plants.  Boll  back  the  vine  on  one 
side  and  pick  all  the  cumvunbers  longer  than 
your  thumb.  Then,  roll  back  the  other  side 
and  do  the  same. 

Over  and  over  again,  it  was  roll,  pick,  roll, 
pick,  step,  roll,  pick,  roll  pick,  step,  through 
with  one  row,  there  was  another  to  begin. 
The  field  man  in  charge  made  sure  there  was 
never  an  Idle  moment. 

There  aren't  enough  pickers  in  the  pickle 
fields  this  year  to  have  one  able  bodied,  will- 
ing soul  waste  a  minute. 

At  latest  count,  there  was  a  shortage  of 
1,000  pickers  at  the  peak  of  the  crop,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  by  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission,  growers  and  processers 
claim  that  figure  is  far  short  of  the  actual 
need. 

Saginaw  Valley  and  Thumb  area  farmers 
are  feeling  the  pinch  the  hardest.  They  had 
employed  nearly  6,000  of  the  13,800  Mexicans 
that  had  been  imported  for  the  harvest  in 
1964.  This  year  they  had  cut  back  their 
planting  by  nearly  a  third,  figuring  they 
could  get  at  least  4,000  domestic  laborers 
through  an  intensive  recruitment  program. 

They  failed. 

The  result  Is  hurting  every  cucumber  farm- 
er Just  as  badly  as  the  extended  drought, 
which  was  the  worst  they  had  seen  in  nearly 
30  years. 

"That's  a  truckload  of  garbage  I've  got," 
said  farmer  Hank  Keytylo,  as  he  backed  the 
latest  harvest  from  his  20-acre  cucumber 
patch  into  the  receiving  dock  at  the  H.  W. 
Madison  Co.  In  Plnconnlng. 

"I'll  get  t50  for  the  whole  truckload."  he 
griped.  "Any  other  year,  I'd  get  $150  for  a 
truckload. 

The  trouble  was  that  Keytylo's  cucumbers, 
like  most  others  in  the  valley,  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  too  large.  And,  large  pickles 
are  what  a  processor  can  do  best  without. 

Pickle  cuciunbers,  unlike  the  long,  green 
table  variety,  are  short,  stubby  fruits — the 
smaller  the  better  for  processing. 

'1  can't  go  on  growing  pickles  at  that  rate, 
Keirtylo  said.     Neither  can  other  farmers. 

Unless  something  is  done,  they  say.  Michi- 
gan can  forget  about  the  title  of  King  Pickle. 

The  growers  had  warned  Congress  and  the 


rest  of  the  agencies  Involved  In  the  elimina- 
tion  of  the  bracero  program  that  Amerlcaoj 
Just  wouldn't  pick  pickles  the  way  MexicsBn 
did. 

"The  Latins  are  built  for  the  Job,"  said 
one  farmer.  "They're  used  to  stooping  in 
the  fields  all  day  and  they're  used  to  the 
heat.  You  can't  get  Americans  to  do  the 
same  thing." 

"Poppycock."  say  Government  labor  offl- 
clals.  "That's  Just  the  Impression  that  the 
growers  would  like  everyone  to  get  so  that 
next  year  they  can  cry  again  to  Congress  for 
the  return  of  braceros,"  one  aid  said. 

The  growers  tried  right  up  to  planting 
time  in  May  to  get  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  'Wirtz  to  approve  the  importation  of 
Mexicans  for  the  Michigan  fields.  One  com- 
mittee recommended  5,000  for  the  harvest 
but  Wirtz  was  adamant. 

The  pickle  farmers  are  the  only  ones  in 
Michigan  who  miss  the  braceros  because  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  used  them.  Every 
other  crop  in  the  State  was  picked  by  domes- 
tic laborers  last  year,  except  some  truck 
crops,  for  which  a  handful  of  braceros  was 
kept  on. 

There  are  several  reasons  Michigan  farm- 
ers miss  their  braceros. 

The  Mexicans  lived  in  migrant  camps  near 
the  pickle  fields  and  worked  according  to 
the  cucumber  growth.  'When  the  pickles 
grew  fast,  they  worked  longer  hours  and  got 
through  the  fields  more  times.  That  meant 
money  In  the  farmer's  pocket. 

For  this,  the  Mexicans  got  a  dollar  an 
hour,  a  healthy  wage  by  their  standards. 
The  rate  of  exchange  gave  them  12  pesos  at 
the  border,  which  bought  a  great  deal  more 
food  and  clothing  In  Mexico  than  it  would 
here.  That  meant  less  money  out  of  the 
farmer's  pocket. 

This  year,  cucumber  growers  are  paying 
$1.25  an  iioxa  to  anyone  over  16  years  old 
and  95  cents  an  hour  to  younger  pickers. 

To  replace  the  braceros,  most  pickle  grow- 
ers associations  headed  into  Texas  to  line  up 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  few  Mexican- 
American  families  that  had  traveled  to  the 
pickle  fields  with  the  braceros  in  other  years. 

Some,  like  the  Croswell  Pickle  Growers 
Association,  Inc.,  which  supplies  cucumbers 
for  Aunt  Jane's  Foods,  hired  former  migrant 
crew  leaders  to  scour  the  Texas  villages  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Erasmo  (Eddie)  Contreras.  whose  home  is 
in  Alamo.  Tex.,  recruited  more  than  900  in 
the  Rio  Grande  'Valley  to  fill  the  shoes  of 
the  1,290  braceros  the  Croswell  growers  had 
\ised  the  year  before.  The  firm  added  an- 
other 500  local  laborers  to  the  force  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

Just  to  make  sure  there'd  l>e  no  waste  in 
the  cucumber  fields,  Field  Manager  Russell 
Horn  said,  Croswell  ordered  only  1,400  acres 
planted  this  year,  a  47-percent  reduction 
from  last  year. 

"We're  not  short  now,  but  maybe  in  the 
next  10  days  we  will  be,"  Horn  said. 

It  all  depends  on  the  weather.  If  there 
are  warm  nights  and  plenty  of  rain,  the  cu- 
cumbers may  grow  too  large  for  pickling  be- 
fore they  can  be  picked. 

As  it  Is  this  year,  there  are  gangs  of  over- 
ripe, pimipkln-yellow  cuciunbers  lying  in 
the  rows  between  the  vines. 

Vlasic  Foods  Co.,  a  Detroit-based  firm,  put 
up  a  $20,000  deposit  with  a  private  Texas 
recruiting  agency  for  2.000  field  hands  for 
the  6-week  pickle  harvest.  Only  500  showed 
up. 

It  caught  Vlasic  off  guard.  The  year  be- 
fore, it  and  Crown  Pickle  Co.,  which  Vlasic 
acquired  during  the  winter,  employed  2.000 
braceros.     It  was  too  much  to  make  up. 

"We  had  hoped  earlier  that  we'd  get  60 
percent  of  the  crop,"  a  spokesman  said. 
"But.  now  it  looks  as  though  we'll  only  get 
40  percent. 

"We  gambled  and  we  lost." 


^..nmer's  pocket.     Au  oi   wio  w—.J-^tT—        .j^^  poverty  war  program  even  provided 

some  pickle  pickers,  but  Its  contribution 
was  negligible.  Twenty-five-man  crews  were 
formed  In  Detroit.  Lansing  and  the  Upper 

Peninsula.  «.i^  v-, 

Detroit's  crew  never  got  to  the  field  be- 
cause the  company  it  was  to  work  for  re- 
fused to  provide  the  necessary  barracks  hoiis- 

\x\tt 

Some  small  success  was  achieved  by  the 
Michigan  Catholic  Conference,  which  placed 
50  boys  in  the  pickle  fields  after  a  4-week 
training  program.  It  has  lost  only  eight  from 
^hc  crew. 

Youth    labor,    however,    is    going    to    be 
lost  to  the  farmers  In  another  week  or  irwo. 
when  schools  reopen.    How  badly  their  loss 
will  be  felt  depends  on  the  weather— as  does 
everything  else  In  the  cucumber  industry. 

Farmers  are  complaining  also  that  they  are 
losing  their  migrant  laborers  to  out-of- State 
recruiters  who  ure  seeking  workers  for  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  tomato  fields. 

It's  gotten  so  bad.  farmers  say,  that  there  s 
competition  among  local  growers  for  pick- 
ers There  have  been  reports  of  pirating  by 
recruiters  who  are  offering  laborers  $155  an 
hour  to  go  over  the  hill  to  another  farm. 
That's  10  cents  more  an  hour  than  the  going 

The  only  likely  answer  to  the  problem  Is 
mechanization.  Growers  are  experimenting 
with  several  different  machines  this  year,  but 
they  give  only  one  machine  half  a  chance 

of  succeeding.  ,.„»,,„>, 

That  Is  the  "once-over  harvester,'  which 
gobbles  up  cucumbers,  vines  and  all.  Be- 
fore it  can  be  used  successfully,  however, 
scientists  will  have  to  develop  a  new  strain 
of  pickle  cucvunber  that  will  bear  all  its  fruit 
at  one  time.  . 

Until  then,  Michigan's  pickle  cucumber 
growers  wUl  have  to  continue  to  find  and 
develop  new  domestic  stoop-labor.  With  a 
year's  experience,  they  should  find  it  an  easier 
task  next  year. 

For  Stan  Brazille  and  his  buddies,  the 
work  will  be  as  hard  as  ever  and  the  sun 
will  be  Just  as  hot  next  year. 


Alabama  Miustcr  Sets  Attoncy  Geacrd 
Rigkt  OB  SoiM  Fads 


SS^rVcSJn  a^e-buylng  up  p^kmig 
^iers  anywhere  they  can  get  tl«m- 

"^ifCfoSl'Sic^  Orowers  As«x^tlon 
tried  to  coordinate  the  recruitment  program* 
^  Its  members  In  an  effort  to  keep  them 
?ii  cS^Stmg  with  one  another.  Allowed 
rSo  t?elr  oin  way.  the  association  rea- 
nZrt  the  growers  undoubtedly  would  con- 
Tie  "on  tSs-     And  somebody  would  be 

'^'SoweJ  delations  were  assigned  States 
tniS  along  with  MESC  representatives. 
tclient  wwks  in  the  out-of-State  labor 
Xes  interviewing  and  signing  up  prospec- 
tive" Ickers.  It  seemed  to  work,  for  nearly 
eVery  grower  approached  the  harvest  with 
a  f Si  work  complement  on  hls^^l°L„„„ 

But,  when  the  time  came,  the  growers 
were  rudely  awakened. 

Se  Dailey  Pickle  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  ooked 
tmrd  to  the  arrival  of  240  "stags"  from 
Kentucky  to  augment  the  500-man  force  It 
had  recruited  In  Texas.  _.*..«* 

"Some  of  the  boys  got  off  the  buses  at  rest 
stops  and  never   got  back  on."   said   Herb 
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^^er"  Dailey  general  field  manager.  "We 
lost  nlAe  from  one  bus  in  the  first  half  hour 
after  they  arrived  In  Saginaw." 

They  ranged  In  age  from  teenagers  to  an 
old  man  of  72.  One  had  a  wooden  leg  and 
two  others  were  blind  in  one  eye. 

The  exodus  grew  in  the  first  days  after  the 
crews  got  Into  the  fields.  Last  week,  3  weeks 
into  the  season,  there  were  26  left. 

"It  cost  us  thousands  In  transportation 
and  advances  to  the  laborers,"  Turner  said. 
Dailey  had  advanced  the  laborers  a  portion 
of  their  first  week's  salary  to  buy  foal  for 
the  week.  And,  the  firm  had  promised  free 
transportation  to  anyone  who  would  stay 
through  the  pickle  harvest. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  the  iso 
"stags"  that  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  of  Saginaw, 
recruited  In  Mississippi.    Only  15  are  left. 

Their  excuses  for  leaving  are  all  the  ssme. 
The  work's  too  hard.  The  sun's  too  hot. 
And  they're  homesick.  ^  „  .,      »... 

Through  It  all.  Turner  claimed,  DaUey  has 
been  able  to  hold  Its  own.  It  has  recruited 
125  regular  pickers  right  In  Saginaw  and 
Ron  Wenzel,  a  Mackinaw  Township  eighth 
grade  teacher  who  works  at  Dailey  In  the 
summer,  has  organized  an  80-boy  crew  for 
daily  hauls  to  local  fields. 

DaUey  also  Is  using  100  youths  from  Puerto 
Blco  under  one  of  the  many  experimental 
programs  that  were  Instituted  as  a  stopgap 
for  the  braceros. 

Few  of  the  other  efforts  were  as  successfm 
as  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Import  program.  The 
MESC  scoured  «ie  State's  888  high  schooU 
for  potential  pickers,  but  came  up  short 
when  picking  time  came.  ^   ^  ,.     ^ 

In  Saginaw,  the  State  agency  had  lined 
up  500  in  a  recruitment  program,  said  Al 
PesterUng.  who  heads  the  farm  labor  office 
there.  But.  when  the  growers'  first  calls 
came,  few  showed  up.  The  MBSC  conducted 
a  heavy  radio-newspaper  drive  and  finally 
came  up  with  250. 

Half  of  them  have  quit  since  then  and  the 
MESC  office  Is  working  7  days  a  week  In  an 
effort  to  fill  those  gaps. 

A  brainstorm  of  the  VS.  Department  of 
Labor  was  the  "A-team"  (athletes  In  tempo- 
rary employment  as  agriculttu*  manpower) 
program,  which  was  designed  to  aid  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  develop  Its  athletes. 

Teams  of  high  school  boys  were  to  be 
organized  under  a  coach  to  pick  cucumbers 
during  the  day  and  practice  their  sport  on 
the  off  hours. 

But,  most  lOchlgan  farmws  bad  little 
faith  In  the  A-teams.  Fifteen  teams,  with  a 
totol  of  S68  boys,  were  placwl  out  of  tli« 


In  Tribute  to  AdUd  E.  StcTensoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  poem  in  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  by 
Miss  Marty  Hale  of  Steubenville.  Ohio: 
Deab  God — 
We  asked  for  one  to  speak  for  us. 
Not  one  to  pound  a  desk  and  fuss; 

A  man  of  deep  Integrity — 
A  man  of  simple  honesty; 

And  work  that  aU  men  should  be  free. 
And  do  his  best  for  you  and  me. 

A  man  with  talent  to  convey. 

The  things  we  think  but  cannot  say. 

The  good  Lord  listened  to  our  prayer — 
Knew  such  a  man  and  placed  him  Xtuan. 

Be  proved  to  be  the  perfect  one. 
Thanka.  Ood,  for  Adlal  Stevenson. 

XUiuiM»,  w>~,  —llABTT  Hal*. 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   AUUBAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, Attorney  General  Katzenbach  is  hav- 
iiig  a  field  day  sending  his  registrars  into 
the  South,  discrediting  local  public  offi- 
cials and  conscientious  citizens  and  dis- 
paraging any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  other  southern 
States  to  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  voting  rights  bill  of 
1965.    The  Attorney  General  is  aided  in 
his  campaign  against  the  South  by  a 
sympathetic  press  which  chronicles  all 
of  his  charges,   but  carefully   refrains 
from  printing  any  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  registration  of  Negroes. 

Now.    a    respected    and    well-known 
clergyman.  Rev.  J.  G.  Green,  pastor  of 
the  Camden  Baptist  Church.  Camden, 
Ala.,  has  endeavored  to  help  the  Attorney 
General  by  reminding  him  of  some  facts. 
I  include  Reverand  Green's  letter  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  so  that  my  col- 
leagues and  Americans  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  may  have  a  little  better 
understanding  of  the  true  situation: 
Camden  Baptist  Chttbch. 
Camden.  Ala..  Aufirtut  20, 19SS. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
V.S.  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dea«  Sa:  As  of  this  date,  August  30, 
1965.  Federal  registrars  established  offices  In 
Camden.  Wilcox  County,  Ala.  for  the  purpoee 
of  registering  citizens  to  estabU^  voting 
eligibility.  As  a  citizen  of  Wilcox  Cotmty, 
and  one  who  has  made  ev«ry  effort  to  imple- 
ment normal  and  effective  compliance  with 
the  legal  requirements  pertinent  to  voting 
registration  and  civil  rights,  I  wish  to  voice 
and  hereby  register  a  personal  citizen's  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  following  review  of  facts.  It  Is 
htimbly  suggested  that  you,  dear  sir.  are 
grillty  of  complicity  In  prejudged  vlndlc- 
itlveness,  which  has  been  perpetrated  upon  aU 
the  good  citizens  of  this  county.  It  is  my 
personal  contention  that  misleading  Informa- 
tion concerning  WUcox  County  has  been 
given  the  American  public  by  news  releases 
from  your  office  as  late  as  August  18.  1965, 
when  o\ir  offlclals  were  accused  of  noncom- 
pliance with  current  voting  laws.  The  facts 
do  not  bear  out  your  contention. 

By  p«-sonal  appeal  to  you.  It  Is  hereby  re- 
quested that  the  Federal  registrars  be  recaUed 
Immediately,  In  view  of  the  following: 

On  March  5,  1965  the  foUowlng  persons 
visited  the  office  of  Federal  District  Judge 
Daniel  H.  Thomas  for  an  unofficial  ruling 
as  to  voting  procedures  In  Wilcox  County. 
The  group  Included;  State  Senator  ^land 
Coopw.  Probate  Judge  BUI  DanneUy,  Cb^t 
Solicitor  Blanchard  McLeod,  chairman,  WUccx 
County  Board  of  Registrars,  A.  L.  Wall,  and 
this  correspondent.  It  was  r«olved.  as  of 
that  date,  that  voluntary  compliance  with  aU 
applicable  voting  laws  would  be  made. 

As  of  March  15,  1965.  registration  of  all 
citizens  began  without  regard  as  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

On  April  38.  1965.  tbe  Federal  Appe^ 
Court  of  New  Orleans  had  trred  on  the 
WUoox  ObuxHy  Board  oC  Reglatran  an  m- 
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J\uietlo^   restraining    the    board    from    any 
,  and  setting  down  minute  de- 
<x>inpllanr.e.     Tills  baa  never  been 
or  ctaanged. 
Uanb   IS  and  August  15,   1965, 
10  registration  days.    During  that 
were  760  Negroes  certified  and  300 
process  of  certlflcatlon,  making  a 
1.000   plus   aotually  on   tbe  rolls, 
that  as  at  Karcb  5,  1965,  no,  re- 
Negroes  were  registered.    Tbls  seems 
incredible  evidence  of  voluntary 
that  has  not  been  duly  recog- 
you. 

.  Augxist  16,  1965,  2  days  before 

assignment  of  Federal  registrars,   112 

were  taken  from  Negroes.   There 

nterference  by  any  person,  and  vol- 

ompllanoe  was  publicly  evident. 
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to  passage  of  said  bill  you  had  con- 

the  office  of  the  soil  conservation 

Ih  our  Federal  building.     His  office 

was  moi  ed  to  the  basement  of  that  building. 

Our  l^cal  officials  were  told  that  we  were 

list,"  and  that  rather  than  frighten 

public  to  the  fact  that  a  stam- 

taking  place,  that  assignment  of 

registrars  would  be  done  a  "little  at 

1  mtil  all  of  the  South  was  registered." 

,  nothing  would  have  been  sufficient 

in  the  light  of  this  attitude. 

tmder  the  injunction  of  April  28, 

Wilcox  County  Board  of  Registrars 

unofficial   nilings   from    Federal 

Ifanlel  Thomas,  and  Alabama  Attor- 

Rlchmond  Flowers,  as  to  a  con- 

the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965.    They 

to  proceed  as  instructed  by  the 

Appeals  Court.     Two  of  your  em- 

nslted  Mr.  A.  L.  Wall  and  told  him 

the    injunction   and    proceed 

i^tructlons  of  a  personal  letter  from 

than  to  try  to  resolve  these 

differences  you  chose  to  tise  It 

by  which  to  appoint  Federal 

In  Wllcoz  County.    Thus,  a  group 

men  who  have  been  doing  their 

in  a  difficult  Job,  were  summarily 

~  with  the  open  declaration  that 

violating  the  law.    To  this  day 

condemned  by  yo\u:  actions. 

matter  as  to  who  is  to  be  registered. 

made  a  very  strange  decision.    It 

lUlterates.    Today,  yoiar  registrars 

Senator  Roland  Cooper  that  the 

not  only  did  not  have  to  read  or 

they  did  not  have  to  show  legal 

age  or  that  they  were,  in  fact,  legal 

of  this  county  or  State.    This  leaves 

doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  pur- 

Secently  one  local  civil  service  em- 

I  sked  your  recruitment  officer  how 

of    these    illiterates    would    be 

He  was  told,  "We  will  cross  that 

we  come  to  It."    This  would  in- 

we  have  the  horrible  specter  of 

referees  Instructing  voters  in  every 

national  election  from  this  day 
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reference  to  your  public  statement  of 

white  illiterate  registrants,  proof  is 

It  is  not  true,  in  this  county,  and 

urged  to  make  such  proof  public,  if 

it,  since  this  Is  the  basis  upon 

:|ou  are  now  registering  Negro  llllt- 


t  vo 


the   1960  Federal  census  reveals 

were  only  1.465  Negroes  with  an 

education  or  better,  in  this  coiinty. 

educated  these  people,  at  great 

personal  sacrifice,  they  have  left  us 

fertile  fields.    In  the  light  of  the 

thirds,  of  these  people  were  regls- 


1  ave 


tered  ir.  less  than  6  months  in  1965.  How 
can  you,  a  lawyer,  tell  our  people  that  we 
have  not  compiled?  How  can  you  Justify 
your  actions? 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  letter  to  write. 
From  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other,  we 
are  being  told  how  we  should  live  and  attend 
to  our  affairs.  A  Government  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  servant  of  all  for  the  general 
welfare,  has  become  master  of  all  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  Twice  this  correspondent 
wore  the  uniform  of  this  country.  At  that 
time,  as  now,  only  literates  could  stand  be- 
side us — yet,  willingly  we  defended  the  weak, 
the  needy,  the  Important,  the  illiterates,  and 
felt  this  was  our  least  duty.  As  one  called  of 
God,  I  have  lived  to  see  a  sad  day  come  to  o\ir 
coimtry.  in  spite  of  personal  efforts  to  treat 
all  men  fairly  and  to  live  honestly  with  them. 
Thus  admitting  years  of  error  in  the  past,  and 
looking  honestly  at  present  achievements,  I 
ask  you  sincerely  If  you  perpetrate  this 
wrong  against  our  people,  both  black  and 
white?  The  last  vestige  of  good  will  (a 
good  will  that  has  been  slowly  eroded  by  men 
of  dubious  intentions) ,  among  the  races, 
and  respect  for  the  Federal  Government, 
seemed  to  fade  this  morning  with  the  advent 
of  your  personal  vindicative  registrars.  We 
who  have  had  to  live  with  the  scandal  of 
massive  illegitimacy  which  has  been  sub- 
sidized by  a  Federal  dole,  now  must  bow 
down  to  Indolent  Illiteracy,  which  will  con- 
stitute an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  pray  you  sir,  in  God's  good  name,  please 
reconsider. 

Respectfully, 

J.  G.  Green. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 

OK 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days 
to  come  we  will  realize  more  and  more 
the  great  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the 
death  of  Clarence  Brown.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  whose  career  embraced  so 
many  activities  and  who  excelled  in  so 
many  endeavors.  He  was  truly  a  tal- 
ented statesman  and  politician.  He  was 
proud  to  be  a  politician  and  felt  that  be- 
ing one  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  his  country.  As  a  youngster 
I  followed  his  career  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  secretary  of  state.  I  cam- 
paigned with  him  when  he  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor and  when  I  came  to  Congress  I  had 
the  high  privilege  of  becoming  a  col- 
league which  led  to  a  friendship  that  I 
shall  always  cherish. 

He  had  that  quality  of  character  which 
drew  people  to  him.  Much  has  been 
said  of  his  official  life  which  reflected 
great  devotion  to  duty  and  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  us  all.  But 
it  was  in  his  personal  life  that  one  can 
estimate  him  as  a  truly  great  man. 
Those  of  us  who  were  close  to  him  not 
only  enjoyed  his  friendship,  but  had  the 
advantage  of  his  sage  advice  that  came 
from  a  clear  and  logical  mind  and  years 
of  experience.  I  always  felt  welcome  to 
go  to  him  for  counsel  and  when  I  left  I 
had  a  sense  of  security  in  being  well 
armed  with  his  words  of  wisdom. 

Also,  aside  from  his  official  life,  he 


was  a  devoted  family  man,  Prom  our 
conversations,  I  am  sure  that  every  de. 
ciston  he  made  took  into  oonsideration 
Mrs.  Brown  and  his  children. 

When  Prime  Minister  Ramsey  Mc 
Donald  eulogized  Queen  Alexandria,  hf 
said: 

She  rei»eeented  to  us  not  only  the  em 
blazened   life  of  courts,   but   the   dotnertfci 
affection  of  humbler  places. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  Cur 
ENCE  Brown.  His  life  was  not  only 
notable  for  his  successes  in  politics  and 
statesmanship,  but  also  for  his  qualities 
of  devoted  friendship  and  his  readiness 
to  share  his  wisdom  and  experience  with 
those  of  us  who  sought  and  needed  it 

And  so  I  am  sad,  not  only  because  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  and  coura- 
geous  American  and  our  party  a  faithful 
and  Inspiring  leader,  but  because  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend.  My  wife,  Martha 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Adlai's  CaU  to  Pablic  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

Vj  or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10. 1965 
Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  H- 
Unois  distinguished  newspapermen  is 
^ng  Dilliard.  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch.  Since  his  reUrement 
from  that  great  newspaper  he  has  been 
writing  a  column  in  which  he  comments 
on  current  matters  in  a  most  perceptive 
and  interesting  manner.     His  column 

A?,  4  2.  ^  "^®  *^«  o^  the  death  of 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  is  a  toe  tribute  to  the 
man  whom  he  knew  so  well  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  in  my  remarks  for 
Members  to  read: 

Adlai's  Call  to  Public  Service 
(By  Irving  DlUlard) 

The  perspective  that  comes  with  the  few 
days  that  have  passed  since  his  death  makes 
It  plain  that  no  lUinolsan  since  Lincoln,  and 
few  Amerioans,  have  been  so  widely  admired 
or  highly  esteemed  as  Adlai  E.  Stevenson- 
the  mldwestem  Governor  who  as  an  interna- 
tionally respected  diplomat,  became  democ- 
racy 5  most  eloquent  spokesman  of  his  time. 

Second  thoughts  about  Stevenson  and  hU 
career  suggest  much  more  to  say  than  that 
he  twice  bore  the  Democratic  standard 
against  General  Elsenhower,  the  World  War  II 
oonunander,  and  hence  was  twice  foredoomed 
to  defeat.  Lose  the  highest  prize  he  did. 
But  many  who  won  it  are  little  remembered, 
while  we  may  be  sure  that  Adlai  Stevenson's 
campaigns  of  "talking  sense  to  the  Ameri- 
can people"  are  aheady  an  imp«l»hable  part 
of  our  political  heritage. 

Countless  figures  in  our  political  life  have 
compiled  black  records  that  cause  people  to 
turn  from  politics  in  dismay.  What  a  con- 
trast Adlai  Stevenson  was  to  these  self- 
servers. 

LED     MANT     INTO    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

For  Stevenson  was  an  inspiration  to  a 
whole  generation  of  rising  political  leaders. 
Many  himdreds  of  men  and  women  went 
into  politics— a*  the  grassroots,  at  the  State 
and  National  levels — in  the  1950's  because  of 
his   example.     The  roll   of  CongreGs   today 


«teln6  Members  who  answered  Adlai  Stev- 

"^^ou^these  men  and  women,  from  the 
J2i°A  Washington,  the  Unlt«l  Natl^ 
"*!?  other  world  capitals.  Stevenson's  in- 
SenS^tor  progress  Ld  betterment  wUl  be 

••ZS  mSe  ?eeds  to  be  written  about  hU 
J;™  to  the  Governor's  office  in  Springfield. 
SS^tevenson  had  a  way  of  persuadhig  po- 
Scal  opponents  to  work  together  for  the 
Son  good.  He  knew  that  constructive 
Su  government  was  nonpartisan  And  so 
S  reS^rd  shows  that  under  his  leaderahlp  a 
S)Scan-controUed  lefi^la^ure  «macted  a 
Kson  program  that  reformed  «ie  boss- 
SeVstate  pubUc  utUlty  commission  that 
^t  the  State  highway  poUce  out  of  partl- 
!«  Bpolls,  that  opened  the  way  for  modern- 
Son  of  the  State  constitution,  that  scored 
nlny  other  victories  for  the  people  whom 
TOTernment  la  Intended  to  serve. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  his  outstanding 
-cord  as  Governor  of  one  of  our  most  popu- 
^  States  that  Stevenson  was  prevailed  on 
Snm  for  President  In  1952.  Not  many  men 
»re  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  draft.  Steven- 
gon  was  His  own  desire  was  tor  4  more 
years  at  the  desk  of  Altgeld  and  Plf er.  Lowden 
ind  Homer,  but  he  yielded  to  the  call  of 
W«  party  as  a  soldier  accepts  the  assignment, 
wbatever  it  may  be. 

MEANINGS  NEVBR  CLOUDID 

When  they  could  not  come  even  close  to 
his  shafts  of  poUtical  wit.  his  political  oppo- 
nents spread  the  comment  that  his  humor 
vu  over  the  heads  of  the  voters.  That  of 
course  was  nonsense.  Everybody  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  when  he  said  the  reason 
his  opponents  were  having  trouble  standi^ 
on  their  platfwm  was  because  it  was  Uke 
standtog  on  a  bucket  of  eels." 

Stevenson's  great  573,000  majority  In  1948 
carried  Truman  to  a  paper-thin  33,000  edge 
m  nilnois.  That  gave  Truman  Illinois'  large 
bloc  of  electoral  votes  and  helped  mightUy 
to  defeat  Dewey.  Oddly  enough  it  was  the 
caU  for  a  change  in  Washington  after  the 
Truman  administration  that  proved  more  of 
a  handicap  than  Stevenson  could  overcome. 

Lincoln's  War  Secretary  Stanton,  standing 
at  the  Emancipator's  deathbed,  said  unfor- 
gettably, "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages."  The 
same  words  apply  to  Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson— 
of  Illinois,  the  United  States,  and  the  world. 


was  not  amcemed  in  protecting  the  peo- 
ple against  election  frauds  and  the  bill 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Huntsville  Times,  Himtsvllle.  Ala.,  re- 
minds us  of  what  can  happen  and  what 
may  happen  Iri  the  administration's  mad 
haste  to  sign  up  every  illiterate  voter  re- 
gardless of  residence  to  insure  an  honest 

vote. 

[Prom  the  Huntsville  Times,  Aug.  20,  1966] 
Fraud  Maox  East? 
It  requires  no  deep  study  to  recognize  the 
voting  rights  law  seems  be  riddled  by  loop- 
holes which  could  lead  to  wholesale  fraud  in 

elections.  ,     ^    ^n.^-,. 

Proof  of  residency  is  being  waived,  either 
through  intent  of  the  law  or  interpretotlon 
by  Federal  registration  officials. 

We  hold  that  It  should  be  of  grave  con- 
cern that  no  test  of  Uteracy.  whether  oral 
or  written,  can  be  administered  AppU- 
cants  cannot  even  be  required  to  fill  out  a 
simple  application  fra:  registration. 

Witnesses  to  the  appUcants'  place  of  resi- 
dence are  not  required.  There  has  been  no 
mention  that  appUcants  are  required  to 
swear  to  their  place  of  residency. 

In  other  words,  it  appears— on  the  siuface. 
at  least— that  anyone  could  drive  to  B«ma 
and  readily  become  a  registered  voter  In  Dal- 
las County  and  stUl  mwlTitAln  his  voting 
privUege  In  his  home  county. 

If  a  voter  were  disposed,  he  might  even 
register  in  a  number  of  Alabama  counties. 
What  would  stop  such  a  person  fn»n  voting 
for  the  State  or  National  candidate  of  his 
choice  m  a  half-dozen  counties  on  election 
day?  


Amending  tfce  Immgntion  and  Nationality 
Act 


L.B.J. 


Voting  Rights  Bill  Inyitation 
To  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, most  Americans  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  with  doing  something 
about  cleaning  up  our  elections.  There 
have  been  many  questionable  areas,  es- 
pecially in  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign, and  those  who  are  concerned 
about  maintaining  our  form  of  govern- 
ment are  worried  about  fraudulent  elec- 
tions, crooked  voting  machines,  and  vot- 
ing of  nonresidents  and  even,  in  some 
cases  in  modem  history,  of  voting  people 
long  since  dead. 

When  the  President's  voting  rights  bill 
was  before  Congress,  a  determined  ef- 
fort was  made  to  add  a  clean  elections 
amendment,  but  apparently  the  majority 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICASSACHUaXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  und« 
consideration  the  bUl  (HJl.  2680)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  2580,  the  long-awaited  bill 
to  repeal  the  national  origins  quota  pro- 
visions from  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  national  origins  quota  systan  has 
been  the  object  of  a  continuing  contro- 
versy ever  since  it  was  enacted  in  1924. 
The  intention  with  which  it  was  enacted 
has  always  been  apparent.  This  inten- 
tion was  to  check  the  flow  of  immigra- 
tion that  this  country  had  experienced 
early  in  this  century  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.  That  so-called  threat 
to  our  national  institutions  has  long 
since  passed.  But  the  national  origins 
quota  system  has  remained  on  the  stat- 
ute books  to  give  a  false  impression  of 
the  actual  immigration  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  given  a  false  image  because  it 
simply  has  not  controlled  the  flow  of 
immigration  as  it  was  intended  to  do. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  m 
the  hearings  and  discussions  concerning 


the  pending  legislation,  the  presoit  quota 
system  has  controlled  only  one-third  the 
immigration  this  country  has  experi- 
enced since  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  enacted  in  1952.    The  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  has  been 
chipped  away  by  the  enactment  of  nu- 
merous laws  granting  admission  to  refu- 
gees, victims  of  disasters,  and  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  residents. 
It  is  clearly  apparent  by  now  that  the 
national  wlgins  quoU  system  is  not  only 
highly  discriminatory,  but  that  in  fact 
It  has  proven  Itself  ineffectual  because  it 
does    not    comport   with   our   national 
aspirations   and   ideals.     As   President 
Kennedy  stated  in  his  immigration  mes- 
sage of  July  23,  1963,  "The  use  of  a  na- 
tional origins  system  is  without  basis  in 
either  logic  or  reason.   It  neither  satisfies 
a  national  need  nor  accomplishes  an  in- 
ternational purpose." 

The  pending  bill  would  replace  the 
present  quota  system  with  a  systMiof 
preferences  based  on  a  flrst-ccane,  flrst- 
served  principle  but  with  a  limitation  of 
20  000  Immigrants  from  any  one  country 
in'a  given  year.    The  new  syston  would 
go  Into  effect  on  July  1.  1968,  after  a  3- 
year  phaseout  of  the  present  systwn. 
The  new  system  would  Increase  Immi- 
gration,   which    now    averages    wound 
300,000  a  year,  by  more  than  an  esti- 
mated   80.000;    a   20-percent   Increase. 
The  bill  would,  in  addition,  strengthen 
the    existing    safeguards    of    American 
workers  from  the  effects  of  inmilgrants 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  to  find 
employment. 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill.  It  is  the 
product  of  nearly  3  years  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion of  the  Commltte  on  the  Judiciary  .It 
will  replace  a  sjrstem  that  has  no  justi- 
fication on  the  basis  of  principle  or  ex- 
perience. I  therefore  urge  that  it  be 
adopted.  -^ 


Results  of  a  Public  Opinion  Poll  in  the 
IStli  District  of  PennsylTania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or   PKNNSTXVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 1965 
Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  here- 
with I  am  including  the  percentage  re- 
sults of  my  latest  poll  of  pubUc  oplnlonhi 
the  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
18th  District  of  Pennsylvania  is  made  up 
of  all  of  the  northern  part  of  Allegheny 
County  and  is  considered  part  of  Metro- 
poUtan  Pittsburgh,  which  it  borders  on 
the  north  and  east  It  is  better  than  90 
percent  residential  and  industrial,  bor- 
dering both   the   Allegheny   and   Ohio 

The  district  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
Is  definitely  regarded  as  ind«)«ident  in 
its  voting  habits.  Our  responses  to  these 
polls  over  a  long  number  of  years  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

The  poll  follows: 


A483( 


TASDI.AT  ED 


BxsuLTS    los    Poll    Conductkd 

jxTKc  i9es 

rou  think  n.S.  Interests  In  soutbefwt 

vital  enough  to  continue  our  mlll- 

aet^tles  In  Vietnam?    Yes.  67  percent: 


p<rcent. 


wisely 


Shctuld  the  Federal  OoTemment  outlaw 
as  a  qiialificatlon  to  vote  in  State 
elections?    Yes,  68  percent;  no,  32 


taxis 


'i  es. 


1.  Do 
Asia  are 
tary 
no,  33 

2.  Do 
acted 
mlnican 
percent 

3. 
poU 

and  Iocs  I 
percent. 

4.  It  i 
be  paid 
vote? 

5.  Woild 
bers  of 
no.  23 

6. 
one  tx>dftr 
districts 

jTlSt 

percent. 

7.  Do 
leglslatl^ 
slilp  oT 
percent. 

8.  Are 
have 
much  ai 
1,  1967) 

9.  Do 
be 

rather 
tlon? 

10.  D( 
Erle-Ohjo 
80 

11.  Dd 


you  agree  that  President  Johnson 
by  his  intervention  in  the  Do- 
Republic?    Yes,  81  percent:  no,  19 


<ur 

p€  rcent. 

Shquld  the  States  be  permitted  to  have 

of  their  legislatures  elected  from 

based  on  considerations  other  than 

poi^ulation?    Yes.  46  percent;    no,    54 

you  feel   the   need   for  additional 
to  control  the  sale  and  owner- 
firearms?    Yes,  63  percent;   no,  37 


an  >ther 


nnlf  I  trm 


you  fearftil  that  we  are  about  to 

round  of  Inflation  (perhaps  as 

a  10-percent  price  Increase  by  July 

Yes,  73  percent:  no,  27  percent. 

you  believe  that  labor  laws  should 

throughout  the  United  States 

as  s  matter  of  State  Jurlsdic- 

46  percent;  no.  64  percent. 

you  favor  construction  of  the  Lake 

River  Canal?    Yes,  20  percent;  no. 


t  tian 
Tes. 


overprol  acting 


Mr. 
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August  26,  1965 


and  author,  has  written  about  perlque  In 
the  August  19.  1965.  issue  of  the  Clarion 
Herald.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  his  article  In  full: 


No  CaOP  IiTKF  Periqits 


And 


now  proposed  that  rent  subsidies 
to  aid  the  needy.    Would  you  so 
.  16  percent;  no,  84  percent, 
you  support  a  pay  raise  for  mem- 
Armed  Forces?    Yes,  77  percent; 


you  believe  that  the   courts  are 

the  rights  of  the  accused  in 

actions?    Yes,  82  percent;   no,  18 


criminai 
percent. 

IX  W>uld  you  rate  President  Johnson's 
perform  mce  in  office  to  date  as  (a)  good? 
(b)  f al  ?  (c)  bad?  (a)  28  percent;  (b) 
68  perce  it;  (c)  14  percent. 


No  Crop  Like  Perique 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOITISIAKA 

IN  TdE  HOTTSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  27, 1965 


BOOGS.    Mr.   Speaker,    in    the 

of  St.  James  which  borders  the 

of  Waters  between  Baton  Rouge 

Orleans,  there  Is  grown  a  to- 

Top  known  as  perlque. 

culture  has  been  the  subject  of 

4rticles  and  has  been  studied  by 

from  all  over  the  earth.     It  Is 

to  St.  James  Parish. 

today  combines  agriculture 

Today,  along  the  Missis- 

e  great  petro-chemlcal.  aluml- 

other  Industries,  but  the  rich- 

the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the 

itill  makes  agriculture  a  vital  part 

economy. 

people  of  St.  James  are  famous 

friendliness  and  enjoyment  of 

^ell  as  their  appreciation  of  good 

their    dedication    to    good 

p. 

friend  of  mine.  Mel  Leavitt,  a 
television    commentator 


J  kmes 
ini  ustry. 


aid 


There  is  no  land  like  it  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  crop  like  perique. 

Planted  in  Kentucky,  it  comes  up  looking 
and  tasting  like  any  other  tobacco.  When 
other  tobaccos  are  planted  In  St.  James,  they 
come  up  looking  and  testing  like  perlque. 

The  world's  entire  supply  of  perique 
tobacco  is  grown  and  processed  along  one 
small  ridge  that  borders  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  east  bank.  The  area  extends  from 
Convent,  through  Gramercy,  and  ends  at 
Vacherle  de  Grande  Pointe. 

The  secret  is  known  alone  to  a  few  Acadian 
descendants  who  have  lived  here  since  their 
ancestors  migrated  to  St.  James  Parish  two 
centuries  ago  from  Nova  Scotia. 

It  is  as  much  a  "process"  as  it  is  a  "crop," 
a  painstaking  formula  developed,  with  typical 
French  artistry,  from  a  tiny  seed  given  them 
by  the  Indians. 
^  Laboratory  scientists  at  Lotilsiana  State 
University  have  experimented  with  varioiis 
soil  compositions,  moisture  rations,  chemical 
additives,  and  what  not.  They  have  failed  to 
duplicate  what  the  natives  do  naturally. 

Perlque  Is  a  geographical  oddity,  an  agrl- 
cultinal  mystery,  a  scientific  enigma. 

Jacob  Martin,  descendant  of  one  of  the 
original  tobacco  fanners  in  St.  James,  says: 

"Aro\md  here,  we  say  a  man  must  be  crazy 
to  grow  pcriqxie.    But  we  keep  growing  it." 

The  St.  James  coimtryside  is  studded  with 
large,  open-end  barns  within  which  can  be 
seen  hanging  the  browning  tobacco  leaves. 
The  odor  is  pimgent.  Taken  "straight,"  the 
effects  of  the  tobacco  can  be  sickening. 

Perique  seeds  are  the  size  of  pinheads. 
Ten  thousand  seeds  can  be  contained  in  one 
tiny  thimble.  The  planting,  cultivation,  cut- 
ting, and  curing  are  a  carefully  timed,  pre- 
cisely calculated  process. 

The  tobacco  is  cut  by  hand  at  a  certain 
point  in  its  growth,  always  in  the  late  even- 
ing, and  then  left  in  the  fields  overnight. 
The  next  morning  it  is  brought  in  early, 
while  still  limber,  to  avoid  parching  by  the 
sxm  and  breakage  of  the  tender  leaves. 

The  tobacco  hangs  from  the  rafters  of 
long  sheds  iintU  the  leaves  turn  brown,  then 
is  taken  down  and  "stripped."  Dust  is 
beaten  from  the  leaves,  again  by  hand,  over 
a  barrel.  The  stalks  are  saved  and  used  later 
as  fertilizer  for  the  next  crop.  Nothing  is 
left  to  waste. 

Groups  of  15  and  20  people  assemble  In 
the  tobacco  sheds  to  assist  In  the  "stripping." 
First,  moisture — a  most  Important  element 
in  perique  processing — Is  applied  by  a  thin 
spray.  The  leaves  are  left  awhile  to  absorb 
Just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  and  then 
turned  over  to  the  "strippers." 

They  gather  in  family  circles,  all  ages, 
male,  and  female,  and  laugh  and  gossip  and 
work  all  day,  stripping  the  main  stems  out 
of  the  leaves.  The  raw  tobacco  Is  tied  in  one 
and  a  half  pound  packages  and  put  in  bar- 
rels. 

These  barrels  are  watertight,  made  of  iron, 
and  packed  tightly.  An  exact  amount  of 
pressure  is  applied,  using  an  old-fashioned 
buggy  axle.  The  tobacco  remains  In  the  bar- 
rels for  a  month.  Is  then  repacked  and  re- 
pressed, the  process  repeated,  and  then  re- 
peated again.  The  "curing"  continues  for 
about  3  months. 

By  faU,  the  finished  product  is  ready  for 
inspection  and  shipment.  Perique  is  sent 
out  from  St.  James  to  England,  Ireland,  Tur- 
key, and  other  lands  to  be  used  as  a  mixture, 
mainly  in  pipe  tobacco.  Straight  perlque  is 
vlrtuaUy   imsmokeable    and    unchewable. 

St.  James  residents  tell  of  friends  who  have 


tried  to  chew  it  or  to  smoke  it  straight  and 
"wound  up  vomiting  for  3  days." 

Mr.  Martin  says  simply:  "It  has  the  Uck 
of  a  jackass." 

Martin's  grandfather  bought  an  orlglati 
1,800  acres  as  a  land  grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment over  a  century  ago,  paying  2S  cents  an 
acre. 

"It  was  covered,  this  land,"  he  says,  "by 
enough  virgin  cypress  to  biiild  the  city  ol 
New  Orleans.  No  one  knew  then  how  rich 
it  was." 

Jacob  recalls  going  to  school  in  a  horse  and 
buggy.  Still  standing  is  a  miniature  Catholic 
chapel,  not  much  larger  than  a  garage,  where 
the  Martin  family  once  attended  Mass.  Mow, 
they  go  by  car  to  church  in  town.  The 
chapel  remains  in  the  middle  of  Grandfather 
Martin's  1.800  acres,  a  reminder  of  a  more 
personal  time.    Perlque  grows  all  around  it 

Farmers  in  St.  James  today  find  sugarcane 
more  profitable  and  dependable  than  periquf. 
They  use  the  latest  mechanized  methoE. 
However,  most  of  the  farms  still  retain  pe- 
rique fields,  maintaining  a  fond  traditicm, 
even  when  unprofitable. 

"It's  a  faailly  crop,"  Jacob  Martin  told 
me.  "No  one  makes  much  money  on  It.  We 
co\ildn't  make  anything  at  all;  in  fact  we'd 
lose,  if  everybody  didnt  help." 

Jacob  now  lives  in  a  comfortable  home, 
next  door  to  one  of  his  seven  children.  One 
son  is  sheriff  of  St.  James  Parish.  Another 
moved  to  Texas  as  an  engineer.  Another  lives 
down  the  road  a  piece  and  grows  perique. 
We  met  him  in  the  middle  of  his  field,  a 
jovial  man,  his  face  tanned  and  toughened 
by  the  sun. 

"Growing  perlque  is  an  art,"  the  younger 
Martin  said.  "With  the  French  you  know, 
there  is  an  'art*  to  ever3rthlng.  That  is  why 
we  continue  to  grow  it.  Why  no  one  can 
duplicate  it." 

The  younger  Martin  looked  across  his 
field.  Waves  of  heat  rose  in  uncertain 
rhythms.  Sweat  ran  down  his  face  in  rivers. 
Before  him  stood  a  part  of  a  crop  he'd  tried 
to  grow  a  slightly  different  way  using  modem 
methods.  It  was  rotted.  He  shaded  his  eyes, 
squinting  into  the  sun. 

"It's  a  wheel  that  turns,"  he  said.  And 
he  made  a  circiilar  motion  with  his  hand. 
"We  keep  saying:  'When  this  generation 
passes  on,  the  next  generation  won't  do  this.' 
It's  a  lot  of  himibug.  I  think  they'll  carry 
on.  It  wont  change.  Some  things  do. 
Some  things  dont." 

The  oldest  hotise  in  Grande  Pointe,  built 
more  than  100  years  ago.  stiU  stands  where 
Grandfatehr  Martin  built  it.  The  inner  walls 
are  "mud  daub,"  made  of  mud,  moss  woven 
into  It,  sturdy  enough  to  resist  a  century  of 
storm  and  wind.  The  indestructible  cypress 
boards  are  notched  and  nailed  with  the 
original  wooden  pegs.  One  of  Martin's  rela- 
tives lives  in  it. 

Jacob  Martin  pointed  toward  the  garden. 

"See  that,"  he  said.  "Squash,  tomato,  okra, 
eggplant,  beU  pepper.  Everything  for  a  good 
gumbo.  We  have  a  100-pound  freezer  In 
back  of  our  kitchen.  Always  filled.  Every- 
thing we  need  we  grow  ourselves.  Except 
chickens.  Cheaper  now  to  get  them  at  the 
supermarket." 

"These  women,"  Jacob  continued,  "they 
still  work  12.  14.  16  hours  a  day.  In  perlque 
time  they  get  up  at  4  am.,  do  the  housework, 
cook  the  breakfast  and  the  dinner  before 
7  a.m..  so  they  can  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  working  the  tobacco." 

It's  hard  work,  but  they  seem  to  thrive  on 
it. 

"One  thing,"  said  Jacob,  "we  don't  need 
the  Government  to  help  us." 

The  wheel  turns.  Some  things  change. 
Some  things  don't. 

That's  why  this  strange  tobacco  still  grows 
here,  and  will  grow  only  here,  nowhere  else. 
Nowhere  in  the  world. 


Augiist  26,  1965 

Brighter  Day  in  Vietnam 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  August  26.  1965 

Mr  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
ore  we  faring  In  the  Vietnamese  war? 

Many  competent  and  sophisticated  ob- 
servers, inside  Government  and  out.  now 
are  expressing  cautious  optimism  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  war  tiiere. 

The  summer  offensive  of  the  Vietcong 
aggressors  has  not  been  an  unqiwlifled 
success.  A  recent  operation  by  U.S.  Ma- 
rines in  the  Van  Tuong  Peninsula  was  a 
striking  military  success.  And  many  oo- 
servers  feel  that  other  signs  are  develop- 
ing which  give  us  reason  to  be  h<«>efui. 

Two  excellent  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  recently  in  newspapers  m 
the  Washington  area.  I  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
offer  them  today  for  inclusion  in  ttie 
RBCORD.  The  first,  entitled.  "Brighter 
Day  m  Vietnam,"  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Eveninfe  Star.  Wednesday.  Au- 
pBt  25;  the  second,  entitled.  "Optimism. 
Cautiously,"  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
sun  on  the  same  day. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  25,  1965] 

BRIGHTEa    DAT    IK    VIETNAM 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  domi- 
nant feeling  in  Washington  ofllcial  chxles 
today  Is  one  of  optimism  with  respect  to  the 
war  m  Vietnam. 

Almost  nothing  is  being  heard  from  tne 
Cassandras  who.  Just  a  few  months  ago,  were 
shouting  from  the  housetops  that  the  United 
SUtes  was  headed  for  a  major  disaster  in 
ioutheast  Asia.  They  are  silent,  significantly 
«o,  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 

For  some  weeks  now  the  tide  of  war  has 
been    slowly    turning    in    South    Vietnam. 
There  have  been  no  spectacular  victOTles  of 
late  for  the  Vietcong.    The  monsoon  season 
Is  approaching  its  end  and  the  massive  Com- 
munist assault,  which  the  pesshnlsts  feared, 
has  yet  to  materialize.    PinaUy,  last  week's 
Bmashing  victory  at  Chu  Lai  by  the  U.S. 
Marines  has  put  a  new  face  on  the  whole 
business.    It  had  been   accepted  as  gospel 
that  a  nvunerlcal  superiority  of  10  to  1  was 
needed   for   successful   offensive   operations 
against    the    guerrillas.    But    the    Marines, 
with  a  superiority  of  lees  than  3  to  1,  trapped 
the  unit  of  some  2,000  battle-hardened  Viet- 
cong, dug  them  out  of  their  caves  and  tim- 
nels,  and   decisively  defeated  them  in  the 
worst  setback  of  the  war  for  the  Communists. 
The  difference  probably  was  In  alrpower 
and  superior  firepower.    These  are  advan- 
tages, however,  which  the  enemy  cannot  take 
away  from  us.    And  the  demonstration  at 
Chu  Lai  of  their  effectiveness  must  be  caus- 
ing serious  second  thoughts  in  Hanoi  about 
the  wisdom  of  any  mass  attack  on  U.S.  posi- 
tions.   In  this  connection  a  word  might  be 
said  about  the  bombings  by  the  B-52's  and 
other  aircraft.    They  have  been  ridiculed  as 
attacks  which  accomplUhed  nothing  except 
to  devastate  Jungle  areas  abandoned  by  the 
vietcong.    Yet  the  evidence  is  acciunulating 
that  these  bombings  have  kept  the  ^etoong 
off  balance,  prevented  any  large  massing  of 
their   forces,   and  have  seriously  depressed 
their  mcM'ale. 

It  is  true,  of  covirse,  that  the  course  of 
battle  does  not  necessarily  run  in  one  direc- 
tion all  the  time.  In  Vietnam,  it  may  change 
again.  But  for  the  moment  there  is  plMity 
of  reason  to  believe  that  cautious  <^tlmlsm 


is  Justified,  and  that  mounting  preMures  and 
fading  victory  hopes  may  serve  before  too 
long  to  bring  the  Communists  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 


[Prom   the   Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  26.   1966] 
Oftimisk.  Cautiously 
Cautious   and   tentative   optlmlBm  about 
Vietnam  in  Washington  is  based  on  a  nuna- 
ber  of  factors,  among  them  the  faUiu-e  of 
the   Vietcong   to   sitep    up   Its   activiUes   as 
heavily  as  had  been  expected  dviring  the  mon- 
soon season,   supposedly   favorable   to  thedr 
sort  of  flghUng,  and  last  week's  successful 
Marine  action  on  the  Van  Tuong  Peninsula. 
As  to  the  first,  no  one  knows  why  the  Viet- 
cong have  not  so  far  taken  greater  advantage 
of  the  monsoon.    Perhaps  they  are  hurt  more 
than    had   earlier    been    thought.     Perhaps 
they  are  having  troubles  of  morale  and  sup- 
ply     And  perhaps  to  a  oonslderatole  degree 
the  monsoon  is  more  supposedly  than  really 
favorable  to  them;  perhaps  their  capabUlties 
In   rainy    conditions   are   not,   after   all,  so 
disttnctly    superior    to    those    of   their    op- 
ponents. ,     ^  ,., 

As  to  the  Van  Tuong  Peninsula  battle,  as 
it  may  properly  be  described,  Mark  S.  Watson 
has  noted  in  the  Sun  that  oondiUons  were 
exactly  right  for  that  imdertaking.     These 
conditions  he  lists  as:  a  sufficiently  large  force 
of   US    troops   concentrated  at  one  point. 
weU   armed   and   trained  for   this   kind   ct 
fighting;    a   compact   ooncentratlon   at   the 
Vietcong,  so  that  a  weU-planned  attack  oould 
envelt^   an   entire   enemy  force;    exact  in- 
telUgence  of  the  enemy  ooncentratlon;  per- 
fect coortllnation  of  aU  UJB.  elements,  with 
no  less-trained  troops  taking  part;   a  false 
sense  of  safety  on  the  part  of  the  Vletotmg. 
In  addition  we  may  note  that,  unlUte  most  of 
the  inland  areas  of  Vietnam,  the  Van  Tuong 
Peninsula  had  the  character  of  a  field  for 
decisive— locaUy     dectelve— battle.       Merely 
from  the  published  air  photographs,  it  looked 
like  a  battlefield. 

The  rarity  of  a  coincidence  of  such  condi- 
tions is  written  in  tiie  bitter  record  of  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  over  many  yeaw.  The  action 
does  suggest  that  in  other  speciflcaUy  Amer- 
ican operations  similar  conditions  wlU  be 
sought  for,  and  the  geography  of  Vietnam 
suggests  that  they  wlU  be  along  the  coast, 
not  inland.  But  this  is  not  to  be  read  as 
the  beginning  of  victory.  Any  optimism 
must  continue  to  be  most  cautious,  and  most 
tentative,  most  limited.  In  the  short  term 
and  in  the  long.  And  in  Vietnam,  what  In 
any  case  Is  the  definition  of  "victory"? 


ing  the  Minutemen  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  their  activities. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Broadcast  on  WTMJ-TV  bt  Mx.  Bos  Hnsa, 

10 :  15  P.M.,  PxroAT,  August  30, 1968 
Last  month  California  became  the  34th 
State  to  make  private  armies  illegal.  At  the 
time,  the  State's  attorney  general,  Thomas 
Lynch,  said:  "We  cannot  allow  bands  of  de- 
luded individuals  to  wander  our  deserts  and 
mountains  armed  with  grenades,  bazookas, 
mortars,  and  machlneguns.  and  plotting  out- 
rageous schemes  of  guerrilla  warfare." 

Of  course  they  cant.  No  Stote  should.  If 
Wisconsin's  laws  are  inadequate  our  legisU- 
ture  ought  to  ban  armed  groups.  Perhapw 
Federal  legislation  Is  needed  to  cope  with 
the  growing  threat. 

WUconsln'B    SUth   District   Congressman, 
John  Race,  is  mustering  forces  to  get  such 
legislation  on  the  books.    He  Is  aiming  par- 
ticularly at  the  Minutemen,  ^ilch  Is  a  mUl- 
tant,  rlghtwlng  organization.    Althotigh  t)y 
Minutemen  claim  their  primary  purpose  is  to 
protect  American  citizens  from  Communist 
subversion.  Race  fears  the  organization  itself 
may  be  an  embryonic  subversive  group.    He 
charges  that  while  the  Minutemen  are  voic- 
ing a  callous  disregard  for  the  leaders  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government,  they  are 
hurriedly  amassing  a  large  arsenal  of  auto- 
matic weapons.    In  this  connection,  Minute- 
men leaders  urge  members  to  Join  gan  clubs 
so  they  can  get  free  ammunition  from  the 
Government.    This  creates  a  ludicrous  situ- 
ation in  which   any  potentially  subversive 
organization  could  be  partially  subsidized  by 
Washington. 

Although  the  Minutemen  organization 
probably  has  made  its  greatest  gains  in  CaU- 
fornla.  Race  says  he  has  proof  <rf  activities  In 
Wisconsin.  Representative  Race  has  care- 
ftUly  docvunented  his  reasons  why  groups 
such  as  the  Minutemen  shotild  be  outUwed. 
He  is  gathering  more  evidence  befor*.  de- 
ciding whether  to  sponsor  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. He  deserves  encouragement.  For  while 
the  ConstituUon  confers  upon  private  citi- 
zens the  right  to  bear  arms,  it  cerUlnly  does 
not  give  them  the  right  to  form  private 
armies.    This  must  be  stopped. 


Now  It  Can  Be— Fre$h  Water  Anywhere 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Activities  of  the  Rifht%nnc  Minntemen 
Organixation  m  Wisconsin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF  wiscoNsiar 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26,  196S 
Mr.  STALBAUM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGRESSIOHAL  RXCORD,  I 

want  to  call  to  the  attaitlon  of  my  col- 
leagues that  my  good  friwid.  Congress- 
man John  A.  Race,  of  Wlacwisln's  Sixth 
District,  has  received  sujwort  f  rwn  a  Mil- 
waukee television  station  in  his  efforts  to 
document  the  activities  of  the  militant. 
rightwin«  Minut«nen  organization  In 

Wisconsin.  

The  TV  editorial  of  WTMJ-TV,  on 
Friday,  August  20,  said  Racb  deserved 
encouraganent  f  w:  his  work  in  spotllght- 


OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  wiscoNsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  hometown  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  was. 
in  earlier  days,  known  as  one  of  the 
great  watering  places  of  the  Middle  West. 
Here,  mineral  spring  water  has  been  bot- 
tled for  decades.  To  this  "Saratoga  of 
the  West"  came  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  years  of  her  desperate  search  for 
restoration  of  her  health. 

In  1965.  Waukesha  has  again  achieved 
worldwide  renown  as  a  watering  place — 
this  time  through  the  efforts  of  Aqua- 
Chem,  Inc.,  probably  the  best  known  of 
all  the  producers  of  desalting  plants  for 
making  fresh  water. 

As  a  matter  of  toterest  to  my  col- 
leagues, relating  to  this  highly  current 
and  greatly  significant  matter,  I  set 
forth  here  the  lead  article  from  the 
August  issue  of  Wisconsin  Bustoess  News 
magazine : 
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matter  of  converting  seawater  to 
^ter.  no  one  company  Is  more  aware 
^te  of  the  art  than  Aqua-Chem.  Inc.. 
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Aqu  k-Chem 


Chem  la  the  first  and  only  company 
vorld  devoted  entirely  to  the  manu- 
of  water  desalting  units.    Desalt- 
8  by  Aqua-Chem — over  4,000 — ac- 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  such  plants 
In  the  world  today, 
locked  and  colncidentally  located  In 
for  Its  pure  spring  water,  Aqua- 
lias  shaped  and  fused  metals  Into  de- 
sallnatlpn  plants  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, 
irmost  city  In  the  United  States, 
I4nely   n.S.   Navy   Base   at   McMurdo 
Antarctica,  and  from  southern  Call- 
1  round  the  world  to  Kuwait. 

in  the  beautiful   Princess  Hotel 
enjoy  Aqua-Chem  pure  water 
from  the  sea  near  the  island  resort. 
]  ravy  men  on  the  supercarriers  Inde- 
and  Enterprise  shower  dally  with 
converted  from  the  sea  by  Aqua- 
Units. 

on  the  two  Italian  luxury  liners, 
and  Baffaello,  can  drink,  swim 
In,  and  eat  fresh  vegetables  cooked 
water  converted  from  the  sea. 

in  many  hospitals  like  the  King 

Hospital,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  have 

Intravenous  injections   containing 

{purified  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

largest  steel  producer.  Italsider,  at 

has  an  Aqua-Chem  unit  converting 

1.300,000  gaUons  of  fresh  water  per 

ultrapure    with    less    than    one 

salt  per  mlllon  parts  of  fresh  water. 

,000  gaUons  per  day  plant  extension 

has  given  one  of  the  largest 

desalting  plants  in  the  world — lo- 

the  Island  of  Aruba,  Netherlands 

total  capacity  of  3,300,000  gallons 

water  per  day. 

mportance  of  adequate  supplies  of 

has  been  underscored  recently  by 

along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 

o  Virginia  where  a  combination  of 

and    eroding    shcn-es    has    created 

of  water  as  well  as  serious  pollu- 

leep  water  wells. 

fork  City  and  Its  environs,  heavily 
on   its    aqueduct   and    reservoir 
system,  has  been  particularly  hard- 
shores  along  the  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland   coasts   have  sue- 
In  forcing  saline  water  into  nearby 

wells. 

then  is  the  state  of  the  art  in  the 

conversion 'field?     Can  we  meet  this 

to  our  greatest  natural  resource, 

here   in   the   United   States   but 

the  world? 

rear,  by  special  invitation  of  a  Pres- 

task  force,  GcM-don  Leltner,  Aqua- 

efcecutive  vice  president,  reported  that 

could  gxiarantee  performance 

desalination  plants  in  the  50  to  150 

gaUons  per  day  range,  using  nuclear 

a  power  source. 
liOebel,  president  of  the  company  and 
many  vital  patents  in  the  field,  has 
that  Aqua-Chem  has  accomplished 
itudles  for  a  25-mllllon-galIons-pei-- 
for  the  Puerto  Rico  Water  and 
Commission — a  60-milllon-galIons- 
plant  for  the  Presidential  task 
a  ISO-mllllon-gallons-per-day 
\inlt  foi  large  municipalities  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  areas. 

A  rep  'esentative  set  of  figures  from  the  50- 
mlllion'  gallons-per-day  plant  indicates  a 
eoct  ot  84  cents  per  1,000  gallons  of  fresh 
water,  vtthln  range  of  the  ability  to  pay 
most  m  iinlcipalltles  requiring  large  capacity 
plants. 
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While  large  capacity  plants  are  getting  the 
major  share  of  attention  from  planners, 
I>ackaged  plants  have  also  attracted  interest. 

Loebel  reports  that  another  dimension  of 
Aqua-Chem  has  been  its  packaged  unit  con- 
cept for  hotels,  resorts,  institutions,  etc.,  and 
that  there  Is  a  growing  market  for  these  all 
over  the  world. 

Packaged  plants,  he  says,  are  getting  larger 
as  well  as  smaller,  or  because  of  technological 
advancements,  a  plant  of  x  capacity  built 
just  5  years  ago  would  be  much  more  com- 
pact today.  Marine  plants  are  now  one-half 
the  phrraical  size  they  were  10  years  ago. 

Aqua-Chem,  for  instance,  has  six  plants  on 
order  In  the  100,000-gallons-per-day  size  and 
one  in  the  200,000-gallons-per-day  capacity — 
all  high  temperature,  multistage  flash  evap- 
orators— that  will  be  f\illy  packaged,  com- 
plete with  all  piping,  pumps,  controls  ready 
to  go  when  set  down,  and  utilities  connected. 

Loebel  discloses  that  his  company  now 
has  the  capability  of  putting  a  500.000  gal- 
lons-per-day plant  on  a  flat-car  and  will  be 
able.  In  a  short  time,  to  completely  package 
a  1  million  gallons-per-day  plant. 

Aqua-Chem  has  manufactured  the  three 
largest  marine  sea  water  conversion  plants 
in  the  world — 280,000  gallons  per  day  for  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise  and  two  240.000  gallons-per- 
day  units  for  the  new  twin  luxury  liners, 
Michelangelo  and  Baffaello. 

Every  cabin — from  tourist  to  first  class — 
on  the  latter  ships  has  a  private  bathroom. 

More  than  300  modern  flash  evaporator 
plants  on  all  types  of  ships  throughout  the 
world  from  nuclear  submarines  to  the  first 
nuclear-powered  transport,  NS  Savannah 
have  been  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Aqua-Chem. 

Aqua-Chem,  though,  is  not  only  looking 
up — at  150  mllllon-gaUons-per-day  plants — 
but  down  as  well,  as  the  low-capacity  unit. 

As  Loebel  puts  it,  "Sometimes  it's  more 
difficult  to  build  small  things.  It's  more 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  make  a  wristwatch 
than  an  alarm  clock." 

For  several  years,  Loebel  has  been  working 
on  the  development  of  domestic  units  from 
1  to  50  gallons  per  day.  He  has  a  unit  now 
with  almost  no  moving  parts  and  a  hot  water 
tap  as  well  as  cold  water  tap. 

Aqua-Chem  has  manufactured  a  number 
of  5  gallons-per-day  units  and  Is  marketing 
them  on  a  limited  basis.  In  addition,  the 
company  has  made  a  number  of  the  50 
gallons-per -day-size  units  for  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  for  field  use  in  producing  sterile 
water  for  Intravenous  injection  solutions. 

A  couple  of  dozen  vending  machines  of 
the  50  gallons-per-day  capacity  are  being 
test-marketed  in  the  southern  California 
area. 

Is  there  an  overall  market  to  justify  this 
development  activity? 

Certainly.  A  recent  siorvey  indicates  that 
more  than  3  million  people  in  1  million 
households  are  now  served  by  public  water 
systems  with  1,000  parts  per  million  of  dis- 
solved salts.  The  U.3.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice considers  this  type  of  water  unfit  to 
drink. 

And  water  pollution  problems  are  be- 
coming increasingly  acute  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Aside  from  the  obvloiis  health  benefits — 
absence  of  salt,  nematodes,  bacteria,  etc. — 
pure  water  has  niimerous  other  bonuses. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  pure  water  is 
not  flat.  Cool  and  aerated.  It  has  a  pure 
flavor  very  few  people  have  experienced. 
The  flat  idea,  Loebel  discloses,  comes  from 
distilled  water  left  on  shelves  for  months  and 
tasted  warm.  Even  the  best  spring  water,  he 
says,  would  be  unpalatable  under  similar 
conditions. 

Pure  water,  the  Aqua-Chem  president 
claims,  really  opens  up  new  dimensions  in 
cooking.  Market  studies  show  that  people 
who  have  once  tried  the  pure,  desalted  water 
in  coffee,  soups,  for  cooking  seafood,  in  ice 
cubes  and  water  for  cocktails,  never  want  to 


return  to  their  old  water  supply,  even  if  it 
is  fairly  good. 

Uses  for  small  vmits  would  be  in  con. 
tamlnated  areas  where  private  wells  suffer 
from  septic  tank  pollution,  detergent  con. 
taminatlon  or  from  sea  water  itself;  in  areu 
where  qualitative  problems  are  great— b«(i 
taste,  foul  odor,  etc.;  in  vacation  or  mobile 
homes;  and  in  hospital  and  conunercial  lab- 
oratories where  the  need  Is  great  for  sterile 
water. 

Aqua-Chem,  says  Loebel,  is  cooperating 
with  President  Johnson  who  has  called  for  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  cost  of  desalting 
water  and  iirged  the  beginning  of  a  bold  new 
program  toward  converting  large  quantities 
of  heavily  salted  water  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  In  the  shortest  time. 

"Whether  the  source  of  energy  needul  to 
desalt  water  be  the  atom,  coal,  oil  or  gas;  the 
work  accomplished  by  our  research  and  engl. 
neering  has  made  us  ready,"  Loebel  con- 
cludes. 


New  Coinage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  UASSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  I  had  the  honor  to 
witness  the  manufacture  of  the  one-mil- 
lionth EKWnd  of  clad  metal  for  our  new 
coins. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Metals 
and  Controls  Division  of  Texas  Instru- 
ments, Inc.,  in  Attleboro,  Mass.  It 
marked  the  first  stage  of  a  large  contract 
that  will  not  only  transform  our  coinage 
system  but  will  prove  to  the  world  the 
usefulness  and  serviceability  of  clad 
metals. 

Already  clad  metals  are  contained  in 
every  household,  every  automobile,  every 
TV  set  and  every  radio,  but  all  this  seems 
only  the  beginning  of  a  dramatic  expan- 
sion of  the  use  of  such  metals  in  every 
phase  of  American  life. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  to  have 
as  guest  of  honor  at  this  ceremony  my 
colleague  from  western  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  his 
speech  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Sn.vio  O.  Conte 

Today  when  I  can  see  the  results  of  a  pro- 
tracted legislative  battle,  I  am  satisfied  that 
all  the  long  ixoxus  of  study,  meetings,  de- 
bates and  speeches  were  worth  every  minute 
of  the  effort  expended. 

Today  we  stand  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
torturous  road  and  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  I  look  back  on  my  call  for  a  new 
system  of  coinage  for  this  coimtry,  which  I 
first  made  more  than  3  years  ago — a  coin- 
age system  that  would  break  the  tie  of  de- 
pendence upon  an  ever  more  critical  supply 
of  silver.  We  all  look  back  on  the  tradition 
of  silver  coins.  That  tradition  could  b« 
traced  back  to  1792,  but  today  had  become  a 
luxury  that  we  simply  could  no  longer  afford. 
We  all  look  back  on  periods  of  serious  coin 
shortages,  of  doubling  and  redoubling  our 
annual  coin  production,  of  working  our  mints 
24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  and  still  not 
bringing  t}ie  supply  of  coins  in  line  vrith  tlu 
demand  for  them. 

More  Importantly,  for  Metals  and  Controls, 
for  the  people  of  Attleboro,  for  all  of  Massa- 


^«-ett8  and  thl»  country,  we  are  looWng 
'^!f?wd8S  We  axe  looking  forward  to  a 
•*"^^mof  coins  that  will  fulfill  their 
"jLS^'SncuS-that  of  a  cUcula«ng 
^SSi  of  exchange.  We  are  nK>vlng  away 
2S  toe  hoarders  and  speculators  who 
*^^ht  to  make  a  private  profit  on  the  sUver 
S?£t  by  ti^Slng  our  coins  as  a  source  of 

'"SI"  can  see  ahead  that  the  new  production 
rf  rilver  will  now  be  avaUable  for  the  In- 
?JK  and  defense  needs  of  that  metal 
5^,«rneeds  are  critical  to  the  security  of 
I^'S.un^aSdtte  very  life's  blood  of  many 
SnStSers.    including    the    Ane    »"'".- 
!SSS^  Massachusetts  and  all  New  England. 
•"Sfare  Jnd^  fortunate  to  have  the  world's 
,™f  pr^ucer  of  clad  metals  right  here 
S^tieboro.    Metals  and  Controls  has.  to  a 
Sr^*  «tent,  made  possible  the  removalof 
STshackles  of  sUver  on  our  coinage  system 
SSllnTupon  the  experience  gained  over  ^ 
fSiry   the  answer  to  the  many  faceted 
J^WeTof  finding  an  "P-^^-f  f '/^^^S: 
Sew   coinage    material    was    found    in    the 
X>tf?n  of  the  materials  systems  concept 
•«J;«..-ort  bv  Metals  and  Controls. 
n'irfavVa^'Sinanding  new  ^0  -ilH- 
«iBtomer  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.    But 
r^e  ySi  that  their  praise  for  a  job  weU 
donTwiU  not  be  outweighed  by  their  de- 
!^d8     I  understand  that  Metals  and  Con- 
STs"^  already  been  dubbed  the  "glamomr'' 

S2ion  of  Texas  ^^^^^r^'^f^lI'^^^T^^ 
the  largest  contract  in  the  l^l«*°ry  of  your 
waent  company.  But  we  are  celebrating 
S5  one  of  the  many  applications  for  clad 

metal  that  the  near  future  holds.  

I  am  especially  pleased  that  bright  new 
prU>ects  4w  ahead,  not  only  for  our  coins 
S^r  you  here  at  Metals  and  Controls  the 
people  of  Attleboro  and  aU  of  Massachusette. 
Though  your  research  and  development  ef- 
Sts  and  your  unsullied  reputation  for  jobs 
Su  done,  you  have  brought  home  to  Massa- 
Susetts  a  i*al  boon  in  terms  of  new  employ- 
ment  and  bolstering   the  e«>°o°7   °!JJ* 
State.    As  the  new  dimes  and  quarters  begin 
circulating.  I.  and  many  others  acroa  tola 
country,  wUl  be  reminded  daily  of  the  con- 
tribution you  have  made,  foUowing  in  the 
tradition  of  achievement  everyone  has  come 
to  expect  of  Bay  Staters. 


of  the  Rbcobd,  The  story  Is  P«*enJ?* 
here  In  Its  entirety  as  it  appeared  In  ttie 
Washington  Post  on  August  25.  You  win 
noUce  that  the  story  has  a  rather  tocon- 
duslve  ending  but  I  am  not  at  aU  sur- 
prised: 

LOS    ANGELES    RiOr    RIGHTS    LiNK    DENIED    BT 

Katzenbacb 

BOSTON,  August  24.-US.  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  said  last  night 
that  the  recent  Los  Angeles  rioting  had  noth- 
Ine  to  do  with  fclvU  rlghte.  . 

"It  was  a  riot.  I  don't  think  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  clvU  rights,"  Katzenbach 
S  the  95th  congress  of  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association.        _,  ^    ,    ,  „„,-ntirV 

Katzenbach  said  a  "good  deal  of  narcotics 
was  involved  in  the  Los  Angeles  riots. 


H.R.  9811:  Tbe  Farm  Bill 
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OF 


Joke  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOCTSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Mr.  Speaker  the 
social  apologists  have  now,  at  long  last, 
completely  run  out  of  excuses  for  tne 
race  riot  in  Los  Angeles  recently. 

At  various  times  they  have  blamed  tne 
heat,  the  humidity,  poveriiy.  the  South, 
and  every  other  lame  excuse  Imaginable 
except  the  true  reason:  an  absolute  lack 
of  personal  responslbUlty  on  the  part  of 

the  rioters.  ^  ^  --i^«„^«i 

To  cap  the  climax,  Attorney  General 

Katzenbach.  with  a  straii^  5^'^!!! 
told  an  audience  in  Boston  that  tbe  rac« 
riots  to  Los  Angeles  had  nothing  to  do 
with  civil  rights.  They  were  caused,  he 
said,  by  narcotics. 

This  is  the  first  tokling  anyone  has  naa 
that  this  was,  to  reality,  a  rerolt  of,  we 
assume,  the  users  against  the  pushers. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  statement  Is  so 
amusing  I  would  like  to  make  It  a  part 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   M  *  »«AtTH  U  SEl'i'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19, 1985 
The  House  In  Committee  of  ^*^]^ 
HoSe  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
SderatJon  the  bill  (HH.  9811)  to  maln- 
Sto  fam  income,  to  stabUlze  prices  and  as- 
Tme  aSSuate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
SSlflerto  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern- 
S«t  coste  and  promote  ^o^^^^,  ^^V^ 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  In  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
goals"  of  this  bill  are  very  cl(»ely  relat^ 
to  national  prosperity  ."^d  national 
security.  The  bill  recognizes  the  toter- 
Sdence  of  agriculture,  industry, 
bSineS  large  and  small,  and  the  over- 
^^glnt  nled  for  a  vibrant,  vigorous. 

healthy  economy.  , 

such  an  economy  is  essential,  not  orOy 
to  maintain  desirable  prosperous  con- 
ditions which  must  exist,  not  only  in 
the  country  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
wane  but  also  are  vital  to  our  great  na- 
SS  potential  which  is  so  important 
to  a  strong,  well  balanced  national  de- 
Te^Bt  this  time,  when  the  Nation  is 
beset  by  grave,  totomational  complica- 
tions and  threats.  . 
It  is  true,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  farm  legislation  usuaUy  presents 
very  serious  problems  that  require  most 
mature  consideration.    The  ProWem  of 
grato  surpluses  alone  has  been  dlste^- 
SgT chaUenging,  costiy,  and  up  to  recent 
times,  apparently  insoluble. 

However,  of  late  farm  tocome  is 
higher,  grato  surpluses  have  been  cut 
SIstically.  exports  «« /am  products  are 
at  record  levels,  more  land  has  baenpro- 
tected  for  posterity,  oons\xmerto<^V^s 
have  been  reasonable,  and  food^<^- 
bution  programs  have  been  expanded. 

The  complaint  Is  still  n»»<*e_thatttie 
fanner  is  far  away  from  a  P?rt^P«J- 
tlon  with  our  citizens  to  hidustry  and 
commerce  and  Is  not  sharing  eq^tably 
to  their  prosperity.  Whether  that  be  tiiae 
or  not.  there  are  definite  signs  that  agri- 
culture is  more  stable  and  tiiat  sur- 
pluses are  being  gradually  but  definitely 
reduced.  ,,  ,  ^     ^ 

With  respect  to  the  bin  Itself,  I  have 


been  concerned  about  the  possibility  that 
oertato  of  Its  provisions  would  tocrease 
the  price  of  bread.  However,  now  thrt 
an  appropriate  amendment  has  been 
agreed  upon  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening, we  are  assured  that  the  price  ol 
bread  to  the  consumer  will  not  be  in- 
creased solely  as  a  result  of  this  bill  and 
we  wiU  have  to  look  to  other  sources  to 
assess  responsibility  for  any  unr^son- 
able  rise  to  the  cost  of  bread  and  take 
corrective  action  accordtogly. 

Moreover,  the  bill  has  been  drawn  to 
conttoue  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  milk 
producer-handlers      from      marketmg 
orders  which  they  currently  enjoy,  and 
no  producer-handler  will  be  forced  into 
a  Federal  market  unless  he  tocreases  his 
total  business  to  an  unreasonable  potot, 
where  his  augmented  increase  would  log- 
ically   and    equitably    warrant    some 
change  of  status.    The  provisions  in,  this 
regard  are  flexible,  and  I  believe  fah  to 
producers,  who  will  receive  higher  flmd 
milk  prices  on  the  base  rather  than  on 
a  blend  price  on  all  production  without 
caustog  dislocation  of  consumer  prices. 
New   producers   and   hardship   cases 
would  share  to  the  expanded  growth  of 
markets,  and  other  corrections  would  be 
made  to  the  operation  of  mUk  marketing 
orders  which  should  not  only  be  helpful, 
but  would  provide  safeguards  for  pro- 
ducer-handlers  as  weU   as  other  pro- 
ducers.    Under  these  provisions.  It  is 
made  clear  that  the  bill  does  not  alter 
the  legal  statvis  of  producer-handlers  of 
milk  imder  the  existtog  act. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  to 
addition,  the  Committee  had  made  It 
very  clear  that  it  approves  keeping  the 
producer-handlers  avenue  of  marketing 
open  to  dairy  farmers  without  undue 
burdens,  and  Insubstantial  violations 
shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  justification 
for  producer  handlers  toclusion  to  the 
Dooltog  requhrments  of  any  Federal  or- 
der. In  a  word.  Uiere  will  be  a  rule  of 
fahTiess  for  handler -producers  and  other 

producers.  , 

The  Committee  has  expressed  its  dis- 
approval of  certain  administrative  re- 
strictions on  producer-handlers  such  as 
levying  assessments  on  milk  because  or 
violations  occurring  on  a  single  day  and 
for  other  reasons  related  to  the  mannftr 
to  which  bustoess  is  conducted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  producer- 
handler  or  any  other  producer  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  this  bill,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  producer  or  d^er  who 
is  operattog  his  bustoess  as  a  bona  fide 
producer-handler  need  to  be  at  all  con- 
cerned that  this  bill  will  change  their 

The  feed-grato  provisions  of  title  HI 
have  been  another  subject  that  has  given 
me  great  concern,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  Commtttee  is  also  providing 
proper  language  to  insure  that  prices  to 
xisers  and  consumers  of  feed  would  not  be 
excessive  or  unreasonable. 

The  committee  statements  to  this  re- 
gard are  also  very  assuring  on  the  potot 
that  price  levels  to  consumers  and  users 
of  feed  grato  will  not  be  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  bill. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  to 
strengthen  the  overaU  economy  from  the 
standpotot  of  my  district  and  area  is 
the  retention  of  the  provision  for  one- 
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price  ci  >tton  which  I  think  will  be  help- 
ful to  t  ie  textile  industry,  to  the  textile 
machir  ery  manufacturing  industry,  and 
all  thoi  e  associated  with  it,  as  well  as  to 
labor  s  nd  many  other  people  who  are 
engage  I  in  these  businesses. 

The  existence  of  two-price  cotton  has 
been  a  serioiis  injustice  which  in  the  in- 
terest c  f  my  district  and  country,  I  have 
sought  for  a  long  time  to  eliminate,  and 
I  am  ve  ry  well  satisfied  that  the  bill  pro 
vides  f  ►r  the  maintenance  of  the  one 
price  C(  »tton  system,  and  hope  that  this 
provisic  n  of  law  will  be  retained  in  the 
future,  because  the  very  idea  of  two 
price  c(  tton  is  repugnant  as  well  as  very 
harmfu    to  many  of  our  important  in 
dustriei  — and  economic  distortion  which 
cannot  }e  justified. 

Like  nany  others,  I  am  very  unhappy 
about  t  le  high  cost  of  the  farm  program 
in  gene  "al,  and  particularly  the  extreme- 
ly difflc  lit  surplus  problem,  but  it  seems 
to  me  t  lat  this  bill  moves  in  the  direc 
tion  of  ttrengthening  oiu-  national  econ- 
omy, an    a  whole,  and  in  working  out 
many  o  these  most  vexing  problems,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  generally  in  the  interest 
of  my  t  istrict,  my  State,  and  the  Nation 
and  ou:    free  enterprise  economy  which 
must    ije   zealously   guarded   and    pre 
served. 

It  woild  be  a  national  error  to  allow 
the  obj  actions  of  large  sectional,  major 
crop  producers  and  their  powerful 
organiz  itions  to  impose  their  will  on 
farm  le  ;lslation.  These  groups  must  be 
treated  fairly  and  equitably,  but  to  per- 
mit them  to  load  down  this  bill  with 
costly  special  privilege  provisions  that 
would  \rork  a  great  injustice  to  many 
farmers  would  be  unconscionable,  and 
I  am  gl;  id  the  bill  avoids  this  very  dan 
gerous  pitfall  which  would  bring  un- 
f avorab  e  results  to  the  farmers  of  my 
district  and  area,  among  others,  and 
place  alditional,  unwarranted  burdens 
upon  c(  nsumers  and  taxpayers. 

The    louse  must  continue  its  efforts 
In  the  f  ure  to  Improve  farm  legislation. 


August  26,  1965 
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A  Federal  Hera]<fic  Aatliority  for  the 
Jnited  States  of  America 


ES^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  TH*  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues ind  the  general  public  who  are 
Interest*  d  In  the  subject  "Heraldry"  I  am 
pleased  o  Invite  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing artli  le  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  P.  B. 
Koepnic  :,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Barnes: 

A   FeOE  tAL   HbULDK   ATPrHOBITT  FOB  THE 

7NXTBD  States  of  Am^xca 
(By  F.  4  Koepnlck,  Esq.,  and  L.  B.  Barnes) 

AtrCUSTAN   SOdETT 

of  hwaldlc  achlevementfi  in  the 
States  at  America  should  be  regu- 
i  Federal  agency  that  is  aiao  em- 
grant  and  matriculate  arms.  Vlo- 
the  lawB  regarding  heraldry  should 


be  punished  in  the  same  fashion  as  are  the 
violationB  of  the  regulations  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Lest  our  readers  reject  these  contentions 
out  of  hand  as  unfair  or  totally  Impractical, 
let  us  discuss  the  reason  for  our  point  of 
view — and  the  problem  involved.  First,  why 
bother  with  Federal  regulation  of  heraldry? 
The  need  arises  out  of  abuses.  We  have 
become  acutely  aware  of  firms  which  pro- 
miscuously promote  and  sell  spurlovis,  pla- 
giarized, or  stolen  "family  name"  coats  of 
arms  (sometimes  called  "family  crests"). 
Our  especial  peeve  in  this  area  is  the  fraud 
that  is  perpetrated  upon  people  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  subject  of  heraldry,  but 
nevertheless  attracted  to  it  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. And  most  of  all  we  cannot  conceive 
of  any  value  whatsoever  in  displaying  the 
property  of  someone  else.  For  that  is  ex- 
actly what  plagarized  arms  are.  The  true  im- 
portance of  heraldry  does  not  lie  merely  in  its 
patterns,  pleasing  designs,  or  artistic  value: 
the  essence  lies  in  the  word  "achievement." 
No  one  who  has  been  defrauded  Into  parting 
with  his  money  for  something  to  which  he  is 
not  entitled  has  "achieved"  anything. 

Few  students  of  heraldry  will  maintain 
that  the  present  situation  actually  expresses 
the  true  meaning  of  heraldry.  What,  then, 
of  the  problems  Involved  in  obtaining  Federal 
legislation  in  this  area? 

Our  chief  difficulty  lies  in  convincing  the 
American  public  of  the  validity  of  oiu-  state- 
ments regarding  the  present  abuses  of  her- 
aldry.    General  Washington  recognized  that 
in  OIU-  kind  of  society  and  government  these 
problems  would  be  difficult,  to  say  the  least. 
For  some  peculiar  reason   we  are   a  nation 
who    (as    a    whole)    have   little   respect   for 
royalty  and /or  nobility.    In  fact  most  Ameri- 
cans find  great  pleasure  In  "hitting  them- 
selves over  the  head"   with   braggadocio   of 
their    most    "humble"    ancestry.      Whatever 
pride  Americans  have   (and,  looking  at  our 
political  situation,  we  wonder) ,  at  least  it  is 
not  pride  of  ancestry — except  in  reverse.    For 
example:  in  Houston.  Tex.,  the  home  of  one 
of   the   authors    of   this   article,    the   entire 
population  is  quite  proud  that  the  famous 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  took  place  nearby.    It  is 
common    knowledge    that    while    Gen.    Sam 
Houston  was  Indeed  armigerous,  his  "army" 
was   a   motley  crew  of   toughs,   gunslingers, 
renegades,  and  at  least  a  few  suspected  horse 
thieves.    If  there  were  any  armigers  in  that 
crew  they  were  Ironically  either  Mexican  or 
Spanish.      Yet    today    the    "bluebloods"    of 
Houston  society  make  every  effort  to  show 
descendancy  from  the  heroes  of  San  Jacinto. 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  question — 
that   of  a  fons   honorum.     Whence   do   we 
presently  derive   this  source?     The   nearest 
thing  we  have  ever  had  in  this  category  is 
the  creation  of  "an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
by  act  of  Congress."     We  have  no  sustained 
royalty   or   nobility   in   which   could   be   re- 
posited  such  authority  of  honor.     Certainly 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could  not 
be    Involved,   for   his   is  a   temporary   office. 
Neither  do  we  see  how  Congress  could  be- 
come such  a  "fountain."     Being  elected  to 
represent  and  legislate  Is  far  different  from 
being  a  source  of  honor.    The  only  other  in- 
stance of  honors   dispensed  In   the  United 
States  is  that  of  the  bestowing  of  doctorates 
upon  selected  candidates  by  various  Institu- 
tions of  learning.    Since  this  system  is  quite 
random  and  individualistic  (many  times  mo- 
tivated again  by  politics)   neither  would  this 
approach  be  satisfactory. 

One  organization  that  readily  comes  to 
mind  as  an  acceptable  repository  would  be 
the  Library  of  Congress.  A  committee  would 
have  to  be  set  up,  of  course,  virith  all  the 
requUite  powers;  it  would  have  to  be  a  non- 
political  permanent  group  of  scholars.  It 
would  then  have  to  liave  a  specific  dtepensa- 
tion  from  the  Congress,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, authorizing  this  body  to  hold,  maintain 
and  dispense  heraldic  honors.    Perhaps  the 


Patent  Office  could  maintain  the  legal  au- 
thority  to  enforce  whatever  rules  or  law* 
may  be  applicable. 

Lacking  a  fons  hononun,  we  must  create 
one;  it  offends  logic  to  maintain  that  we 
could  simply  assign  the  duties  of  such  a  body 
to  an  already-existing  office  or  assembly  it 
also  offends  logic  to  insist  that  a  sovereign 
nation  cannot  create  such  a  source  of  honor 
otherwise  one  would  have  to  maintain  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a  nation  in  its  own 
right. 

On  the  more  practical  side,  how  can  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  heraldic  authority  be 
promoted?  One  things  first,  perhaps,  of  an 
armigerous  Member  of  Congress,  or  holder  of 
some  other  high  office.  Our  late  President 
Kennedy  was  armigerous,  and  might  have 
seen  fit  to  do  something  for  the  subject.  Yet 
his  entire  political  success  was  based  on  his 
concern  for  the  "revolutionary  class."  We 
suggest  that  if  heraldry  ever  does  become  a 
part  of  future  Americans,  It  will  have  to  be 
introduced  and  promulgated  with  little  em- 
phasis on  past  history,  noWlity  and/or 
royalty.  After  all.  most  Americans  simply 
are  not  armigerous  by  ancestry.  Therefore 
it  would  become  necessary  for  contemporary 
applicants  to  have  an  appropriate  blason  de- 
signed and  registered  imder  contemporary 
(republican)  conditions.  What  a  challenge 
indeed  for  a  "modern  American"  herald  to  be 
called  ijpon  to  augment  the  "arms"  of  the 
famous  Gemini  astronauts,  Lt.  Cols.  Edward 
White  and  James  McDivitt. 

The  president  of  the  Augustan  Society 
has  suggested  a  possible  program  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  heraldic  author- 
ity: First,  the  seeking  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress willing  to  assist;  second,  publication  of 
material  in  as  many  news  media  as  possible 
setting  forth  the  problem  posed  by  individ- 
uals^ and  firms  selling  arms  to  those  not  en- 
titled to  them;  third,  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  propaganda  justifying  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  heraldic  authority; 
and  fourth,  the  enlistment  of  aid  from  Amer- 
ican genealogical  and  heraldic  groups. 

We  must  convince  the  American  public 
that  an  heraldic  authority  is  worthwhile. 
Not  all  that  we  have  to  sell  is  abstract,  such 
as  "pride  of  ancestry"  or  "family  inspiration," 
or  even  "personal  and  individual  property;" 
actually  we  have  the  form  and  beauty  of 
heraldry  which  Is  already  fascinating  and 
applicable  In  himdreds  of  tasteful  ways.  We 
propose  to  increase  the  use  of  this  art  form 
by  giving  It  the  meaning  and  purpose  it  de- 
serves. 

If  our  effort  is  worthwhile,  we  trust  we 
will  be  rewarded  with  assistance.  If  our  re- 
marks here  have  been  meaningless  because 
they  are  divorced  from  today's  republican 
realities,  we  also  trust  we  will  learn  of  our 
errors.  In  any  case,  we  welcome  comment— 
and,  hopefully,  encouragement  and  support. 
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The  World  Turned  Upside  Down 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PEirNBTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  a  very  in- 
teresting column  written  by  Walter  S. 
Parquhar  and  published  in  the  August 
23  issue  of  the  Pottsville.  Pa.,  Republi- 
can: 

The  World  TtraNEO  UpamE  Down  fc, 

America's  victocy  at  Tortrtown  was  mlfnly 
a  siege. 


True     the    Americans    and    French    were 

♦^e'enough  to  take  the  offensive  by  that 

•*^^o^H  thev  did  push  back  the  forces  of 

S  Cornwall   into   a  narrow   penlnaiU^ 

^*^     .^f  British  commander  felt  assured 

^'^.netio?^  the  British  Navy.  Instead.  It 
■^^tfp  French  Navy,  which  moved  in,  there- 
rcSfg  S  an  ne'cessary  supplies  from  th. 

^bTlutSe  was  near  starvatlon--«id 
mJeSe  There  was  smallpox  in  the  British 
'^^  and  raUons  were  low.  No  help  was  In 
^^l    ?Je«  was  nothing  to  do,  but  sur- 

"t%  the  terms  of  surrender,  the  British 
Hitched  out  between  a  mile  long  line  of 
SSj«!  Americans  on  one  side,  French  on  the 
other  and  laid  down  their  arms.  And  their 
Slnciolaved  "The  World  Turned  Upside 
SSi  ■?  rjopular  air  of  the  period,  which 
STslngul^ly  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
Ta  proud  empire's  bowing  in  def^t  to  a 
i^mZ  colony.  There  was  «*  »°%^*i^ 
Sat.  which  was  not  lost  on  such  true J^^^jj^ 
sign  as  George  Washington  and  the  Marquis 

'•^hS^n  and  Lafayette  had  sympathy 
foTthe  humiliation  of  a  proud  adversary. 
Srd  Cornwallis.  and  did  what  they  couJd 
to  alleviate  it.  They  even  agreed  that  the 
Mtteh  Mneral's  swo«i  should  be  Burrendered 
S^Sozy  And,  of  course,  with  the  fighting 
SJerthl  siege  was  lifted  and  the  late  enemy 

**How  sad  the  occasion  must  have  been  for 
thf  common  British  soldiers.  *«>.  "l^^ 
marched  between  the  long  lines  otj^"/^^ 
^French.  They  were  true  to  the  oldft^. 
^der  which  Washington  h«i  been  pmud 
to  fight,  in  the  time  of  Braddock-s  defeat. 
They,  too,  were  patriotic.  „    .  >.  _^  ._., 

Sere  ii  an  analogy  between  Yorktown  and 
America's  situation  in  Vietnam    today^ 

The  American  President  is  wUllng  to  nego- 
tiate, but  wUl  not  be  pushed  out.  He  waa 
not  responsible  for  the  original  ^vaslon^ 
8.000  miles  away,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
who  set  up  Diem  as  ruler  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Diem  was  in  New  York  when  he  was  put  in 
power.  But  Americans  are  Proudju^  as 
OomwalllB  was.  They  do  not  ^^end  to  be 
driven  out  and,  unlike  ComwalUs,  they^ 
be  suppUed  from  the  sea.  They  cannot 
occupy  every  square  yard  of  Jungle  in  even 
sTs^l  a  country  as  Vietnam,  but  they 
can  hold  on  definitely  on  defense.  Hemem- 
ber.  Waterioo.  Gettysburg,  and  Malvern  HUl 
were  defensive  victories .  ^ ,  -„^„  *  ♦>, »  n 

But  Asian  peasants  are  very  different  thaa 
were  Washington  and  Lafayette.  Ab  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asks.  "Who  can  I  negotiate 
with?-  He  cannot  negotiate  ^ecau^  the 
peasants  have  no  official  capital,  while  North 
Vietnam  can  assert  that,  since  the  war  is 
not  a  declared  one,  they  are  not  officially  in- 
volved. 

Exactly  that  is  the  situation.  Who  is  In- 
volved? North  Vietnam?  China?  ^R^^la? 
All  of  them?  If  they  are.  they  should  bo 
willing  to  negotiate,  even  through  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  not  the  one-aided  organiza- 
tion they  may  take  it  to  be. 

Why  need  they  hvunUiate  proud  America? 
President  Johnson  wants  only  to  withdraw 
with  honor?  His  soldiers  cannot  be  starved 
out  as  was  the  case  with  ComwalUs,  but  he 
does  not  propose  to  be  pushed  outr--«^d 
on  that  principle,  Americana  will  stand  with 
him,  right  or  wrong  or  any  other  way,  even 
though  they  are  not  Imperialists. 

Washington  and  Lafayette  showed  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  CornwalUs.  Is  Mao,  an 
intelligent  man.  Incapable  of  understanding 
that  the  very  principles  he  professes  to  be- 
lieve, include  sympathy  for  the  reeling  oi 
a  proud  opponent? 

America  will  not  march  out  as  the  hand 
plays  "The  World  Turned  Upside  Down.'  It 
must  be  "The  Star  Spcmgled  Banner." 


Project  Hope— Dr.  RonaW  Yariwe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  BCAaTUJID 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26,  1965 
Mr  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  cites  the 
good  will  that  follows  the  dedicated  work 
of  Americans  abroad. 

In  the  article  by  Williajn  Payne.  Proj- 
ect Hope— Dr.  Ronald  Yankee,  who  is 
employed  as  a  research  investigator  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  Bethes- 
da  describes  the  warm  feeling  expressed 
for  Hope  while  the  SS.  Hope  was  in 

Guinea. 

Dr.  Yankee  said: 

Every  day,  every  2  or  3  hours,  when  our 
white  trucks  would  leave  the  ^P^^ 
carry  doctors  through  the  city  to  their  Jobs, 
Guinean  children  would  line  the  streets  and 
wave  their  Hope  mUk  cartons.  They  knew 
why  we  were  there— to  help  them. 


Dr   Yankee  was  aboard  the  hospital 
ship  during  the  last  2  months  of  the  ves- 
sel's   10-month    mission    to    Conakry. 
Guinea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
friendship  for  the  United  States  created 
by  Hope  in  Africa  f oUowed  similar  Hope 
successes  in  Asia  and  South  America.    I 
am  sure  the  story  will  be  the  sarne  in 
Central  America,  when  the  SB.  Hope 
sails   to    Corinto,    Nicaragua.    I   place 
the  August  24.  1965.  Washington  Post 
article   in   the   Congressional    Record. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  24,  19661 
Washington   Doctor   Ends    10   Months   on 
SS  "Hope"  in  Guinea 
(By  William  Payne) 
Modern  American  medicine  fought  ancient 
African  disease  for  the   past   10  months  In 
the   former   French-ruled   west    African   re- 
public of  Guinea. 

Teams  of  American  doctors  and  nurses 
aboard  the  hospital  ship,  the  SS  Hope,  vac- 
cinated 125,000  Guineans,  treated  thousands 
more  and  performed  hundreds  of  major  oper- 
ations starting  last  October.  The  ship  was 
anchored  In  the  harbor  of  Conakry,  the  re- 
public's capital.  ^      ,   ^ 

Dr  Ronald  A.  Yankee,  a  Washington  Inter- 
nal medicine  specialist,  returned  here  last 
week  after  working  without  pay  aboard  the 
ship  SS  Hope,  which  is  sponsored  by  Project 
Hope,  wiU  dock  in  PhUadelphla  September  1. 
Dr  Yankee,  30,  of  4000  Tunlaw  Road  NW., 
said  in  an  interview  that  even  the  Guinean 
medical  personnel  were  In  poor  health  when 
the  ship  arrived.  Initially,  he  said,  the 
Guineans  would  tire  after  working  several 

°Later,    after    eating    better,    they    gained 
weight  and  could  work  longer. 

Dr  Yankee  found  many  Guineans  suffer- 
ing from  parasitic  dlseasefr— hookworm,  bU- 
harzia,  and  ameoblasls. 

Malaria,  he  said,  plagues  most  Africans, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  each  patient  was 
treated  for  It.  "We  did  this  because  later  If 
they  ran  a  fever  whUe  we  were  treating  them 
we  would  know  it  wasn't  malaria." 

He  also  found  a  surprising  number  of  ulcer 
cases  "Not  only  did  we  find  cases  among  the 
young,  educated  and  more  Westernl7«d 
Guineans,"  he  said,  "but  also  among  the  tri- 
bal people  from  the  bush.  Primitive  people 
have  their  wocrtes  and  fears  too." 

Dr.  Yankee,  who  U  a  research  investigator 
«t  ttae  Naticmal  Cancer  Institute  In  Betheada. 


encountered  a  case  of  Berkltts  ly^Pj°P^- * 
disease  that  causes  tumors  in  the  kldnejs, 
Jaws  and  ovaries.  The  disease  is  found  in  a 
wide  belt  across  Africa. 

Dr  Yankee,  born  In  Franklin,  Mass.  Is  a 
graduate  of  Tufts  University  and  received 
his  medical  degree  from  Yale  University.  He 
spent  his  residency  In  Michigan. 

He  was  one  of  a  group  of  rotating  special- 
ists who  volunteered  for  Project  Hope  to  train 
and  assist  Guinean  specialists.  However 
when  he  arrived,  he  learned  that  Guinea  had 
only  16  African  doctors  and  none  of  them 
speciallats  In  Internal  medicine. 

Dr  Yankee  worked  aboard  ship  In  chest 
and  internal  medicine  clinics.  S^.  Hope 
doctors  accepted  cases  sent  to  them  by 
doctors  under  contract  to  the  Guinean  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  these  doctors,  he  said, 
were  from  Eastern  Europe  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Dr  Yankee  found  patients  in  Guinea  to  be 
like  those  In  the  United  States.  After  a  few 
days  in  a  hospital  they  wanted  their  rooms 
spotless  and  needed  constant  attention,  he 
said  with  a  smile. 

Yankee,  admits  to  having  been  bitten  by 
the  "Africa  bug"  and  would  return  at  the 
drop  of  an  airplane  ticket.  He  Is  STire  that 
what  was  done  In  Guinea  had  meaning. 

He  said:  "Every  day,  every  two  or  three 
hours,  when  our  white  trucks  would  l«ye 
the  ship  to  carry  doctors  through  ,«ie  cl^y  to 
their  jobs.  Guinean  children  would  line  the 
streets  and  wave  and  shout  "OPE."  Some 
would  even  wave  their  Hope  milk  cartons. 

■They  knew  why  we  were  there— to  help 
them." 


Mexico  Sufar  Lobbyiif »  AlUck 
Unwarranted 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Au^nist  26,  1965 
Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  last  week.  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman  pre- 
sented  a   statement   before   the  House 
Committee    on    Agriculture    requesting 
sugar  quotas  for  Mexico.    In  his  state- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Mr. 
Chapman  suggested  that  our  domestic 
sugar  production  should  be  reduced,  prt- 
sumably  so  that  Mexico  could  have  an 
increased  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 
I  took  exception  to  many  of  the  state- 
ments that  Mr.  Chapman  made  in  his 
presentation,  because  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  line  of  reasoning  he  pur- 
sued. 

I  therefore  include  my  responding 
statement  during  the  course  of  the  sugar 
hearings,  to  appear  at  this  point  m  the 
Hecord ' 

STATKMDrr      OF      RKPWtSENTATIVE      CaTHIMNE 

Mat  OF  Washington,  REOAaDiNc  State- 
ment OF  OSCAK  L.  CHAPUAN,  ON  BiHALF  OT 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SUGAa  PaODUCEHS  OF  MOICO 
BEFORE  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  ACBICUI-T0EE  OF 
THE     U£.     HOUSE     OF     REPRESENTATIVES     ON 

HJl     10496.   To   Amend   anb   Extend   the 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948.  AS 
A>IENDSD 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  and  rerea^  the 
statement  of  the  representative  of  the  Mexi- 
can sugar  industry,  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman,  and 
my  reaction  is  one  of  shocked  surprtae. 


A484: 
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first  place,   I  question  Mr.  Chap- 
wlsdom  In  Including  In  his  statement, 
rep  esentatlve  of  a  foreign  sugar  Indus- 
wholly    unwarranted,    unprovoked, 
unfair,    and    {gratuitous   attack    on 
sugar  producers.    I  should,  like  to 
Ut.  Chapman  and  the  Association  of 
Producers  of  Mexico,  who  hired  him 
the  association  before  this  com- 
the  Sugar  Act  is  domestic  legls- 
the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Mexican  sugar  Industry  has  a  place 
only  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
It  is  indeed  poor  manners, 
least,  for  any  foreign  interests  to 
»  for  a  preferential  place  In  this 
launching  an  attack  on  American 
-which  Mr.  Chapman,  as  spokes- 
Mexico,  has  done.    Certainly,  as  far 
(  oncemed.  It  has  prejudiced  his  case 
as  a  member  of  this  committee. 
Seconcfly,  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Chapman's 
to  go  unchallenged  in  the  record 
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obvious  inaccuracy  occurs  very 

teetlmony.  where  he  says  that  the 

I  bill  contains  "provisions  for 

increase  in  domestic  produc- 

is  not  true.    The  truth  is  that 

terms  of  this  bill  our  domestic 

will  have  to  reduce  their  produc- 

not  Increase  it.     The  temporarily 

marketing  rights  which  the   bUl 

'or  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland 

would  enable  them  to  market. 

in  an  orderly  manner,  the  addl- 

■  they  produced  in  response  to 

of  the  U.S.  Government. 

asked  for  more  domestic 
,  may  I  remind  you,  when  foreign 
failed  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
But  this  bill  anticipates  re- 
expanded,  domestic  production. 
Ic  beet  and  mainland  cane  pro- 
already  taken  acreage  cuts  this 
fvu^her  cuts  are  anticipated  for 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill.    Mr. 
therefore,  is  mistaken  when   he 
the  administration  bill  contains 
for    a    substantial    increase    in 
production." 
misleading    are    Mr.    Chapman's 
by  qiiestionable  \i8e  of  statistics, 
that  domestically  produced  sugar 
consxuners  more  than  foreign- 
sugar.    He  completely  ignores  the 
in  the  same  markets  domestically 
beet  sugar  never  sells  for  more  and 
Is  for  less  than  refined  cane  sugar 
imported  raw  sugar.    He  also  com- 
[>res  the  obligations  the  American 
muBt  meet  in  order  to  qualify  for 
clonal  payments  which  Mr.  Chap- 
a  "subsidy."    American  producers 
minimum  wages,   established   by 
to   the  workers   in   their 
must  not  hire  any  child  labor, 
comply  with  acreage  restrictions, 
nust  meet  other  stringent  requlre- 
falls  to  point  out  that  the  Mex- 
industry.  although  receiving  the 
^es  price,  Is  not  obligated  by  the 
to  meet  any  of  the  requirements 
;ic  producers  must  meet  in  order 
that  price.     The  Sugar  Act  does 
Mexican  producers  to  pay  mlni- 
to  their  workers  or  to  cwnply 
of  the  other  restrictive  provisions 
to  the  domestic  industry. 

also  Ignores  the  very  basic 
svery  pound  of  sugar  produced  in 
T   States,  on  American  farms,   in 
factories,   adds  to   the   economic 
>f  or  Nation,   while  every  pound 
buy  from  Mexico  or  any  other 
■jry  diminishes  the  emplojrment 
and  adds  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
in.    If  Mr.  Chapman  is  going  to 
statistics  on  the  balance  of  trade 
United  States  and  Mexico,  he 
the  full  statistics  which  reflect 
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sucfi  Mexican  income  as  tourist  expenditures 
of  American  citizens  in  Mexico,  and  should 
not  insult  this  committee  with  j>artial  refer- 
ences  to   trade  between  the  two   countlres. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chapman  has  ignored  the 
fact  that  Mexico  has  not  been  among  those 
foreign  covmtries  in  which  production  of 
sugar  is  a  main  source  of  national  income  as 
Is  the  case  with  many  foreign  suppliers  of 
raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  Mexico 
enjoys  many  other  potential  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

In  Mr.  Chapman's  sudden  concern  for  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  I  am  surprised 
that  he  did  not  propose  reinstatement  of  an 
import  fee  on  foreign  sugar — which  the  ad- 
ministration some  months  ago  said  it  would 
Include  in  its  sugar  legislation  recommenda- 
tions, but  which  the  administration  aban- 
doned imder  pressure  from  Mexico  and  other 
foreign  countries.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Chapman,  his  attempt  at 
promoting  equity  seems  strangely  out  of 
place. 

Particularly  strange  is  his  statement  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chapman  is  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As  such, 
he  should  know — and  I  am  sure  he  really 
does  know  full  well — the  importance  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  to  reclamation  projects 
of  the  west,  and  to  American  agriculture 
in  all  areas  where  it  is  produced.  Mr.  Chap- 
man surely  knows  that  the  United  States  has 
been  making  heavy  exp>endltures  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  production  of  surplus  crops.  He 
surely  knows  that  if  American  farmers  can- 
not grow  sugarbeets  they  must  turn  to  other 
crops  which  may  be  in  surplus.  When 
American  farmers  are  allowed  to  increase 
sugarbeet  plantings,  they  can  divert  acre- 
ages of  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  at  least  some 
of  my  colleagues  share  my  view  that  Mr. 
Chapman,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  im- 
warranted  and  nonfactual  statement,  has 
not  helped  Mexico's  request  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  marlcet. 
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VoHng  Rights  Compliance  It  Encouraging 
Sign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  his 
news  conference  recently,  the  President 
expressed  his  strong  approval  for  the 
progress  made  in  voter  registration  In 
the  South  since  the  passage  of  the  his- 
toric Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Ad- 
ministration officials  estimate  that  over 
58.000  southern  Negroes  have  gained  the 
franchise  since  the  passage  of  the  act — 
some  through  Federal  registration  pro- 
cedures, and  others  through  voluntary 
compliance  in  southern  counties. 

This  is  a  highly  gratifying  outcome — 
one  which  should  hearten  all  proponents 
of  civil  rights  and  indeed,  one  which 
should  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  have 
faith  in  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
our  citizens  to  abide  by  the  law. 

This  legislation  will  mean  awesome 
and  staggering  social  changes  in  many 
areas  where  old  traditions  will  inevitably 
fall  away.  But  justice  demands  that 
change  come.  The  future  will  require 
firmness  on  the  part  of  Fedei-al  officials 


in  enforcing  the  law;  It  will  also  require 
warmhearted  encouragement  to  citizens 
to  obey  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  his  recent  statement  the  President 
offered  both  firmness  and  encourage- 
ment. I  applaud  his  statement,  and  i 
applaud  the  law-abiding  citizens  who 
have  made  the  results  of  recent  davs 
possible. 

In  this  connection  I  offer  for  entry  in 
the  Record  a  highly  interesting  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Miami  News  on 
August  12,  entitled  "Voting  Rights  Com- 
pliance Is  Encouraging  Sign": 
Voting  Rights  Compliance  Is  Encouraging 
Sign 

Remembering  the  bitter  debate  an(j 
thoughtless  threats  over  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  leam  that  in  the 
past  year,  the  Government  has  had  to  file 
only  12  court  suits  to  force  compliance  with 
the  law. 

This  fact  alone  encourages  Justice  Depart- 
ment offlcals  to  hope  that  compliance  with 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  signed  by  President 
Johnson  last  week,  will  be  largely  volimtary. 

So  far.  the  Department  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  Federal  examiners  to  only 
nine  coun«es  and  parishes  in  three  States 
In  a  Louisiana  perish.  wMtea  paid  litUe  at^ 
tention  as  four  Federal  regflstrara  began 
registering  Negroee.  In  Bdlsslsslppl.  the 
State  had  already  relaxed  its  voting  require- 
ments before  the  registrars  arrived. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Justice  Department 
baa  filed  suits  to  abolisli  poll  taxes  In  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  and  Virginia,  and  officials  of 
those  States  are  considering  their  course 
of  action.  It  would  be  gratifying  if  those 
States  bowed  gracefuUy.  as  the  poll  tax  will 
almost  certainly  be  Judged  a  device  to  deny 
Negroes  the  vote. 

It  seema  evident  that  very  soon  the  Negro 
will  have  completely  equal  access  to  the  polls 
in  all  sections  of  the  covmtry,  and  this  will 
be  a  good  thing. 

It  is  hard  to  defend  democracy  as  a  sys- 
tem of  government  and  still  insist  that  large 
blocs  of  citizenfl  cannot  participate  In  the 
democratic  process  because  of  their  color. 


Allied  Enterprises  of  Kosciusko  Is 
Product  of  Commanity  Effort 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  mssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  has  recently  taken  note 
of  the  fine  work  being  done  by  Allied  En- 
terprises, of  Kosciusko,  Miss.  The  Com- 
mittee authorized  the  publica-tion  of  an 
article  about  this  workshop  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1965,  edition  of  its  bulletin, 
"Performance." 

The  establishment  of  this  workshop  in 
Kosciusko  is  a  real  step  forward  in  serv- 
ing the  handicapped.  It  also  represents 
a  gain  to  the  community  and  to  my  State 
in  that  handicapped  individuals  are  able 
to  contribute  to  the  economy — not  just 
take  from  it. 

The  article  written  by  Prances  B. 
Briggs  of  the  Mississippi  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  is  as  follows: 
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AUjB,    ENTKRPaiSIS    OF    KoSCIUSKO    IS 
^^ODUCT   or   COMMUNITT    EnOBT 

,Bv  Prances  B.  Briggs.  Mississippi  Division  of 
(By  "«^^^tion  Rehabilitation) 

When  an  entire  community  decides  to  do 

mTthli^  for  its  disabled  citizens,  results 

ST  Sdlate.  and  success  is  usually  as- 

"^fs  what  happened  in  Kosciusko,  Mi„ 
Proof  of  this  formula  for  success  is  a  rapl<"y 
n^Smg  sheltered  workshop.  Allied  Enter- 
^^  Here  approximately  80  disabled  per- 
S^  from  el?ht  counties  are  undergoing 
!^Zatlon  and  training,  leading  to  Job  place- 
Sent    w^uV  doing    important    subcontract 

'•^ItSnr^ntL.  the  workshop  expects  to 
baTeisO  trainees  doing  subcontract  work  for 

^^orSf^^lSSng  Of  Allied  Enterprises'  new 
tifiO  MO  buUding  (its  third  location  since  the 
wSrop-ror^nikatlon  in  1961)  took  place 

''°^'J°Vaui  B.  Johnson  addressed  a  large 
„^l'oi  local  citizens,  legislators.  Industri- 
E  vocaWonal  rehabilitation,  and  employ- 
S?nt' security  commission  ^t^'^^"'^",^. 
A  feature  of  the  program  was  t^  Pf,^«f 
tatton  of   a  citation   from  the  /Resident  s 
Smmlttee  to  the  Lawrln  Lamp  Co.  of  Koa- 
S  f  ^Ite  contribution  to  the  P^og^J^ 
Sring  the  handicapped.     H.  Pa^l  M«^f^!T' 
K.n    representative    on    the  ^^«^'^«^» 
^mmlttee.  made  the  presentation  to  Mrs. 
John  J  Fischer,  company  president. 
'"L^iiSterprlses  of  Kosciusko,  the  largest 
of  sU  sheltered  workshops  co^^^ucted  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  ^^^^^^^'^^l 
sippl  State  Department  of  Education.  Is  a 
pSuct  of  the  efforts  of  the  entire  com- 

""SeVject  began  on  a  shoestring  when  In 
1961  a  group  of  Kosciusko  civic  leaders. 
iSded  S  Banker  Roby  Ck)leman.  decided 
tol?  the  ttoe  was  ripe  for  doing  «>nietidn| 
constructive  for  a  large  group  of  aevereiy 
disabled  citizens  of  Attala  and  surrounding 

~Se  Vocational  rehabilitation  district  office^ 
already  aware  of  tiie  need  for  a  facility  f ot 
evSuatlng  and  training  those  unable  to  ob- 
tain Jobs  in  competitive  employment,  was 
eager  to  help  with  the  project. 

The  local  employment  service,  with  the  ap 
oroval  of  the  Mlsslaslppl  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission,  also  aided  the  local  groups 
in  organizing  the  workshop. 

A  group  of  civic  leaders  compose  the  work- 
shop advisory  committee.  This  committee  is 
stm  active  in  the  workshop  progr""- 

A  small  building  was  rented,  with  the  vari- 
ous civic  groups  dividing  the  rent  costs.  The 
city  of  Kosciusko  contributed  water  and 
electric  faculties  free  of  charge. 

The  Lawrln  Co.,  lamp  manufacturers,  who 
in  1961  moved  to  Kosciusko  from  Chicago, 
contracted  for  a  small  amount  of  subas- 
sembly work.  Five  trainees  began  work— 
and  the  workshop,  then  known  as  the  Att^ 
County  Sheltered  Workshop,  was  in  business. 
The  workshop  originally  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Blind  Division.  Missis- 
sippi State  Department  of  Welfare.  !**«■" 
WM  taken  over  by  the  Mississippi  Easter  Seal 
Society,  and  even  later,  by  the  vocational 
rehabUltatlon  division.  ,      _.        ^.^  .„ 

The  workshop  satisfied  Lawrln  Co.s 
president,  the  late  John  J.Fischer,  and  as 
he  enlarged  his  contract,  tiie  facility  was  able 
to  add  trainees.  Some  had  never  worked 
outside  their  homes,  did  not  know  Iww  to 
take  instruction,  or  how  to  get  along  with 
fellow  trainees.  Even  following  a  get  rou- 
tine was  difficult  for  s<ane  of  ttoe  trftlneee. 
Gradually,  however,  firm  but  genUe  ois- 

cipllne  paid  off.  ""«  <«^»^«»  ,^?S°^*?  fS^l 
iz^  ttiat  when  they  didn't  "goldbrlck."  ttortr 
weekly  paychecks  were  larger.  Competittoo 
betwewiworktables  resulted  In  pride  in  pro- 
duction reoonte. 


The  workBbcm  staff  recalls  the  delight  that 
aon»  of  the  traine-  showed  on  receiving 
their  flret  paychecks.  For  some  It  was  the 
first  money  they  had  ever  earned. 

The  Industrial  Development  Corp.  of  Koe- 
cluflko,  a  civic  orgajilzatlan  which  works  for 
the  Industrlta  development  of  the  area, 
spearheaded  the  movement  for  a  new  buUd- 
liT^  Various  local,  county,  and  State  or- 
raiizatlons  assisted  with  the  project. 

In  1964  the  Mlaelsslppl  Legislature  author- 
ized Attaia  County  to  wltiihold  for  5  years 
?S  4  Sus  of  tax  money  due  ttie  State,  with 
the  withheld  portion  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
f^  fOTtiie  Action  of  a  »180.000  ^^s^^p 
buUding.  The  city  of  Kosciusko  donated  the 
site,  8^  tiie  county  board  of  supervisors  de- 
veloped It. 

The  new  building  comprises  40.000  square 
feet  of  industrial  space,  and  the  alr-conm- 
tioned  offices  of  the  vocational  J^^""*: 
tion  district.  Sam  S.  B^f^^^V^g,^ 
selor  in  charge  of  the  workshop;  Mrs.  Eleanor 
SSby  is  Valuator,  and  James  Melton  is 
production  manager. 

Fifty  trainees  are  currentiy  assembling 
lamps  for  ttie  Lawrln  CO.    Ten  others  axe  In- 

s^^tlng.  folding,  and  ^^^J^J^^^X^Z 
Gwan,  inc.,  clothing  man^««rturers.  Both 
S^M^nles  expect  to  enlarge  their  contracte 
Sththe  worktop  within  the  near  future. 
Burton  said. 

Allied  Enterprises  of  Kosciusko  r^'^^ents 
an  Idea  that  became  a  successful  reality  be- 
c?uS  an  entire  community  decided  to  help 
Its  disabled  citizens. 


Clarence  J.  BrowB 

SPEECH 
or 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiscoifsiit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23, 1965 


Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  close 
friend,  a  dedicated  colleague,  and  one 
of  the  truly  outstanding  Members  rfthis 
body  has  passed  on.  Every  member  of 
this  body  and  everyone  who  knew  Mm 
throughout  this  great  country  is  sad- 
dtened  by  the  fact  that  Clarince  Brovw^ 
^  no  longer  sit  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  rise  both  as  an  Individual  Member 
who  knew,  admired,  and  "spected  our 
beloved  colleague  and  as  chairman  oi 
House  RepubUcans  to  express  for  each 
Mid  every  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
Ssle  our  profound  regret  at  the  passUig 
of  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  Members 
of  our  ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clarence  Brown  was 
more  than  a  great  legislator,  more  than 
a  (oeat  American,  more  than  a  dedicated 
citizen.  He  was  a  greet  human  being 
in  the  very  best  sense-to  his  family 
which  so  obviously  was  of  central  <»n- 
cem-  to  his  colleagues,  as  teacher, 
counselor,  fellow  legislator  and  friend; 
to  his  constitutents  whom  he  served  so 
long  and  so  weU;  and  to  his  coimtry 
whose  greatness  he  loved  and  whose 
time-tested  Institutions  he  labored  to 
preserve  and  Improve. 

Mr  BpeBker,  to  Clarence  Browns 
family,  I  extend  my  very  deepest  sym- 
pathy as  one  of  his  many  friends  who 
shai«  with  them  a  deep  sense  of  loss. 


The  Case  of  the  Supersecret 
Snpcrhisliway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26,  1965 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  a  strong  protest  to  the  Bureau  of 
PubUc  Roads  against  a  plan  of  Gov. 
Otto  Kemer  to  relocate  a  long  stretch 
of  Interstate  Highway  55  in  Illinois. 

The  Governor  wants  to  abandon  plans 
for  upgrading  a  118-mile  segmrent  of 
U  S  Highway  66— the  heaviest  traveled 
route  in  lUinois— and  build  a  new  high- 
way swinging  east  to  serve  a  $259  million 
plant  which  Jones  &  LaughUn  Steel  Co. 
plans  to  buUd  at  Hennepin,  Dl. 

The  Governor's  proposal  Is  a  rank 
case  of  sectional  favoritism  to  benefit  a 
single  industry  in  callous  disregard  for 
the  needs  of  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
the  national  interest. 

The  Kemer  curve,  as  the  Bloomington 
Pantagraph  aptly  dubs  it,  would  carry 
Interstate  55  in  a  wide  arc  away  from  the 
U  S  66  corridor— the  most  direct  route 
between  Chicago,  the  Nation's  second 
city,  and  St.  Louis,  the  gateway  to  the 
Southwest. 

It  would  increase  the  Interstate  55 
mUeage  between  the  two  cities  30  to  40 
miles. 

In  advancing  his  plan  the  Governor 
put  off  for  the  indefinite  future  any 
action  on  the  modem  highway  needs  of 
Decatur— now  Illinois'  third  biggest  city 
outside  Chicago.  The  Interstate  System 
was  designated  to  link  every  city  m  the 
country  with  a  population  of  50,0(H)  or 
more.  Decatur,  which  grew  from  78,0(M) 
in  1960  to  an  estimated  85.022  in  1964,  is 
the  only  such  city  in  Illinois  left  off  the 
Interstate  System. 

Governor  Kemer's  public  woriis  di- 
rector. Francis  Lorenz,  admits  that  the 
Interstate  55  realinement  has  been  m 
the  works  for  3  years  but  that  Decatur 
never  was  considered  for  a  highway 
relocation.  • 

The  State's  decision  was  a  closely 
guarded  secret  imtU  August  10  when  the 
Governor  disclosed  it  simultaneously 
with  transmission  of  the  formal  proposal 
to  the  Springfield  regional  office  of  the 
U.S.  Biueau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  story  that  has  since  unfolded 
could  be  titied  "The  Case  of  the  Super- 
secret  Superhighway."  I  will  give  the 
Gwemor  and  his  highway  department 
credit  for  one  thing;  this  was  the  best 
kept  secret  In  Illinois  since  the  first 
nuclear  chain  reaction  under  Chicago's 
Stagg  Field  in  1942. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Rex  M.  Whit- 
ton  has  expressed  his  s^reement  on  the 
need  for  pubUc  hearings  before  a  final 
decision  by  the  Federal  Bureau. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  copies  of  my  correspondence 
withMr.  Whitton: 
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Attgtjst  13,  1965. 
Mr.  Rex  ii.  Whtttok, 

Federal    Highway  Administrator,   Bureau  of 

Pub  ic  Roads,  Department  o/  Commerce, 

D.C. 

Whttton:  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  has 

a  plan  for  a  radical  reallnement 

Interstate  Highway  66  In  niinois.     The 

des:  gnation  was  awarded  9  years  ago  to 

dire  :t   Chicago-St.   Louis  corridor   that 

he  route  of  U.S.  Highway  66 — the 

traveled  highway  in  Illinois  and  one 

isiest  in  the  United  States.    It  has 

b«  Q  recognized  as  the  shortest  route 

the  Nation's  second  and  third  larg- 

Chlcago  and  Los  Angeles. 

undeHtand  that  the  Governor's  proposal 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Virden  E. 

engineer  of  the  Illinois  Division 

to  Mr.  C.  P.  Monnler,  division 

of  the  U.S.  Bxu-eau  of  Public  Roads 

The  plan  calls  for  diversion 

funds  from  more  than  130  miles 

66  corridor  from  a  point  south 

HI.,  to  the  intersection  of  1-55 

west  of  Jollet.    The  diverted  funds 

used  to  build  a  new  interstate  seg- 

south  of  Lincoln  to  a  connection 

near  Peru,  HI. 

to  the  public  the  plan  was 
It  was  not  made  clear   that   a 
of  1-65  is  being  proposed.    It 
as  a  mere  diversion  of  funds 
ilghway  segments.    Insufficient  em- 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  affected 
iegment  actually  will  be  taken  off 
Inta  state  System  If  the  Governor's  plan 
thrqugh.    No  mention  was  made  of  the 
ttie  1-65  designation  will  go  to  the 
norih-south  leg.     I  Sm  informed  that 
pres  mt   Interstate    highway    from   La- 
-Per  1  to  the  Jollet  area  will  carry  the 
des:  gnatlon  of  1-65  and  1-80. 

SI  rlous  of  all,  is  the  apparently  well- 
report  that  the  plan  is  the  result 
with  a'major  steel  producer.    The 
Is  from  a  news  article  in  the  Au- 
1065,   Issue  of  the  Decatur  Daily 


"Theo4Mre  F.  Morf,  deputy  chief  highway 

said  the  proposed  new  route  ful- 

itments  made  Jones  St  Laughlln 

to  locate  a  tSSO  million  plant  near 

town  of  Hennepin  on  the  mtnois 


of  nilnols  are  entitled  to  know 

of    these    conunltments.    The 

plan  will  have  an  adverse  impact 

of  communities  and  hundreds  of 

business  enterprises  in  Hlinois.    A 

Investigation  of  the  reasons  for  this 

decision    should     be    made. 

some  of  the  other  questions  "that 

be  answered: 

[nterstate  System  was  designed  to 

Natlcm's    major    cities    by    direct 

2ttm  freeways.     How  can  this  pur- 

derved  by  the  Governor's  proposal 

the  most  direct  Interstate 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  by  at 


lei  gthena 
bet  reen 


nlles? 


1966  cost  estimate  for  completing 

System,  which  the  Secretary 

submitted  to  Congress,  repre- 

l|ua«ase  of  $6.8  billion  over  the  1961 

To  what  extent  will  the  proposed 

55  diversion  further  increase  the 

In  mind  the  need  to  build  a 

brldlie    over    the    Illinois    River    near 


]  Lllnols  Division  of  Highways  argues 
>ropoeal  affords  access  to  the  ez- 
industelal    development    between 
Springfield  and  provides  a  free- 
between  Chicago  and  Peoria. 
Bloomlngton.  Pontlac,  Dwlght 
smaller   communities   from 
this  a  ease  of  sectional  favor- 


it  also  adversely  affect  already 

operators    of    service    stations, 

re4taurants  and  other  businesses  th« 


entire  length  of  Interstate  56  by  making  it 
less  attractive  to  interstate  travelers  in  com- 
petition with  other  planned  intersta/te  con- 
nections between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago? 

5.  Part  of  the  U.S.  66  route  the  State  pro- 
poses to  remove  from  the  Interstate  System 
is  a  33-mile  segment  between  Interstate  80 
and  Gardner,  111.,  which  already  has  been 
built  to  interstate  standards  with  90  per- 
cent Federal,  10  percent  State  funds.  How 
does  the  State  propose  to  reimburse  the  In- 
terstate System  fey  this  mileage  which  reverts 
to  the  primary  highway  system  on  which 
Federal-State  coats  are  split  50-50? 

6.  Because  of  the  design  changes  that  will 
have  to  be  made  and  the  public  hearings  that 
Federal  law  requires,  to  what  extent  will  this 
proposal  delay  completion  of  Interstate  55 
in  Illinois? 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Administrator,  that 
this  plan  is  disruptive  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. It  proposes  to  transform  the  shortest 
Ohlcago-St.  Louis  route  into  a  freeway  that 
meanders  over  east-central  Illinois,  prin- 
cipally to  benefit  a  single  Industry.  I  urge 
you  to  reject  it  promptly.  However.  If  you 
do  feel  that  It  should  be  given  considera- 
tion. I  ask  that  you  direct  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  conduct  a  public  hearing 
at  which  all  interests  affected  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's decision  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  express  their  views. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  an  e.irly  reply  t» 
this  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn,LiAM  L.  Spkincer. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

I  Bxireau  of  Public  Roads. 

'  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  William  L.  Springer, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Springer:  Your  August  13  letter 
oppKWlng  a  proposed  reallnement  of  Inter- 
state Highway  55  in  Illinois  was  received  at 
the  same  time  as  an  advanced  copy  of  the 
State's  proposal  transmitted  by  our  field  offi- 
ces. I  can  do  little  more  at  this  time  than 
acknowledge  such  a  reallnement  has  been 
proposed  by  the  State  since  our  review  of  it 
Is  Just  getting  underway. 

I  have  read  with  interest  yoxur  statements 
and  the  questions  you  raise.  Oxii  review  will 
be  directed  toward  them,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  summarily  reject  the  proposal. 

We  are  receiving  a  number  of  expressions 
on  this  matter  some  of  which  also  suggest 
pubUc  hearings.  I  agree  with  that  princdple 
and  am  urging  the  State  of  Illinois  to  sched- 
ule informational  meetings  on  the  proposed 
change. 

I  appreciate  receiving  your  views  and  assure 
you  no  hasty  action  Is  in  the  offing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rex  M.  WHirroN, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 


American  Policy  in  Vietnam  Ha»  Support 
of  Academic  Commnniiy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAUFouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  in- 
formed Americans  know  that  the  current 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  ia  receivtng 
widespread  support  wlthia  the  academic 
community.  We  recently  have  had  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  support  for 
this  policy  and  for  President  Johnaon. 
More  than  130  members  of  the  academic 


community  have  publicly  endorsed  a 
Freedom  House  statement  which  declares 
that  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  "deserves  the  wholehearted  sup. 
port  of  the  American  people." 

The  story  of  this  endorsement  desenes 
the  widest  possible  distribution  and  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  place  the  Au- 
gust 23  Freedom  House  release  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

New  York,  August  23.— More  than  l3o 
members  of  the  American  academic  com- 
munity have  pubUcly  backed  the  position 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  South  Vietnam 
Their  action  was  taken  in  endorsing  a  Free- 
dom House  statement,  which  declares  that 
the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  'de- 
serves the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
American  people." 

Faculty  members  at  70  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  among 
those  expressing  their  agreement.  Although 
a  majority  are  in  the  fields  of  political  sci- 
ence and  international  relations,  the  group 
includes  scholars  from  a  wide  range  of  aca- 
demic disciplines.  A  professor  of  economics 
at  Cornell  University,  however,  withheld  his 
signature  although  he  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment and  has  "written  various  public  offi- 
cials to  this  effect."  He  expressed  the  feel- 
ing that  "it  is  Inappropriate  for  individuals 
with  expertise  In  one  field  to  use  their  posi- 
tion to  attempt  to  Influence  the  public." 

The  endorsements  are  in  response  to  a  let- 
ter mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  persons  in 
academic  life  by  Leo  Cheme,  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  House  executive  committee 
Writing  on  behalf  of  Freedom  House,  Mr 
Cheme  declared:  "Too  long,  we  feel,  those 
with  opposing  views  have  been  left  a  clear 
field  to  present  themselves  to  the  world  as 
the  single  voice  of  American  intellectuals." 

In  addition  to  the  faculty  members,  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life  have 
written  to  declare  their  agreement  with  the 
Freedom  House  statement  on  Vietnam 
Most  of  them  backed  up  their  declaration 
with  a  contribution  to  permit  the  statement 
to  be  disseminated  more  widely.  They  over- 
whehnlngly  endorsed  the  view  that  if  the 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam— dls- 
guished  as  a  war  of  liberation— is  not  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  more  aggression  and 
perhaps  even  larger  scale  war  will  follow." 

The  Freedom  House  statement  included 
a  credo  of  support,  which  declared  that  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  under  present  circum- 
stances would  be  morally  indefensible  and 
that  the  decision  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion is  clearly  m  the  interest  of  the  free 
world  nations.  At  the  same  time  the  state- 
ment noted  that  the  United  States  is  "not 
embarked  on  a  mUltary  crusade  against  Com- 
munist nations"  and  that  American  military 
operations  are  "only  part  of  the  substantial 
U.S.  program  to  enlarge  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  future  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple." *^ 

The  Freedom  House  effort  to  enlist  sup- 
port for  our  Government's  Vietnam  policy 
was  welcomed  by  President  Johnson  in  a 
letter  to  the  oi^janlzation's  Public  Affairs 
Conunlttee,  dated  July  19,  as  follows: 

"I  believe  your  statement  in  support  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Viet- 
nam reflects  the  strong  opinion  of  most 
Americans.  What  you  say  takes  Increased 
importance  from  your  long  and  courageous 
record  of  opposition  to  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  position  stated  in 
your  credo  of  support  and  I  hope  that  others 
who  feel  as  you  do  may  be  willing  to  Join  In 
this  expression.  Effective  pubUc  support  of 
our  national  purpose  in  Vietnam  will  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  peace  which  Is  our  com- 
mon purpose." 

The  members  of  the  academic  community 
who  have  endorsed  the  administration's  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam  are  part  of  a  growing  list 
of  faculty  members  who  are  communicating 
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^^-  ^MM  to  Freedom  House.  New  »pon- 
SS'.S^dS/SSr  names  dally:  the  list 
!j3gte  IB  attwshed- 

ffONSOES  OF   FIBDOM    HOTJ8.   «*™«frr 

American    Intematlonal    College:    C    S. 

*^- American  University:  Kmest  8^Gi«- 
.,P*dM^  school  of  Intematlonal  Servtee: 
^'W^en^rson.  director.  Center  lor  Dl- 

«iinacv  and  Foreign  Relations.        

'^SSunToreen  State  University:  Emanuel 
snion  department  of  chemistry. 
*SndeUi  university:  Max  Lemer.  professor 
«f  American  clvlllzaUon. 

^W^Ck>Uege:  Harry  D.  Gldeonse.  pres- 
IdeTS^n  KtSln,  department  of  Wat^; 
SSd   London,  department  otpsydixolo^. 

Sown  University:    William  T.   Hastings. 
•nvtfMwor  of  English  emeritus. 
'^Wr  Couege:  Angellne  H.  Lograsso. 

^leton  college:    Regmald  D.  Lang    de- 
peSient  of  government  and  International 

"^Se'cathollc  University  of  America:  B.  S. 

^"SSSkont    Graduate    School:    George    S. 

^aremont     Men's     College:     WllUam     a 
Stokes,  senior  professor  of  comparative  po- 

"*SSC*S^»^o:  George  V.  Wolfe,  pro- 
fessor  of  political  science, 
^umbla  university:  Daniel  Bell  profM- 
aor  of  sociology:  Zbygnlew  Brzezlnskl  direc- 
tor Research  Institute  on  Communist  Af- 
fato»;  WUllam  K.  Jones,  profwsor  of  tow; 
Willis  L.  M.  Reese,  director,  Parker  School 
<rf  Foreign  and  Comparative  Law;  Joseph  H. 
Smith,  professor  of  law. 

Cornell  University:  Charles  Ackerman,  de- 
partment of  sociology;  George  H.  Hndebrand, 
department  of  economics;  Jacob  Wolfowltz, 
department  of  mathematics. 

Dartmouth  CoUege:  John  W.  Masland.  de- 
partment of  government. 
Drew  University:  WUl  Herberg. 
Elmhurst  College:  Royal  J.  Schmidt,  pro- 
fesor  of  political  science  and  history. 

Fairfield  University:  John  Norman,  depart- 
ment of  history. 

Gallaudet  College:  Kurt  Beermann,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science. 

George  Washington  University:  Franz 
Michael,  associate  director,  Institute  for 
Blno-Sovlet  Studies. 

Georgetown  University:  James  D.  Atkin- 
son, department  of  government;  Walter  w. 
Wilkinson,  department  of  history;  Rev.  Ger- 
ard  F.  Yates,  S.  J.,  international  student  pro- 
grams. , 

Harvard  University:  Robert  Braucher,  pro- 
fessor of  law;  Carl  J.  Prledrlch,  prof^sor  of 
government,  Uttauer  Center;  Morton  H. 
Halperln.  Center  for  International  Affairs, 
George  C.  Homans,  department  of  social  re- 
lations; Samuel  P.  Huntington,  professOT  or 
government;  William  L.  Langer,  profMSor  of 
history;  Harvey  C.  Mansfield.  Jr.,  depart- 
ment of  government;  George  H.  Quester, 
Center  for  Intematlonal  Affairs;  George  c. 
Shattuck,  medical  school;  RolMid  W.  T^or- 
waldsen.    Center   for    the   Study   of   World 

HofsS  University:  Robert  A.  Christie; 
John  C.  Moore,  department  of  history. 

HoUlns   College:    Victor   Zltta. 

Indiana  University:  Robert  P.  Byrnes  di- 
rector, Russian  and  East  European  Institute. 
John  E.  Stoner.  department  of  government. 

Lehigh  University:  H.  S.  Braddlck.  de- 
partment of  international  relations;  Aurle 
N  Dunlap,  department  of  International  re- 
lations; A.  Roy  Eckardt,  department  of 
religion. 

Macalester  College:  Arthur  Upgren.  de- 
partment of  economics. 

Marquette  University:  Arthur  C.  Marlow. 
chairman,  political  science;  *i«)*^_*;: 
Quade,  department  of  political  science,  Brlc 
Waldman.  department  of  political  science. 


Massachusetts  IneUtute  ct  Te(^nolow. 
Lincoln  P.  BloomfleW.  d'P^f^'i^i^; 
cal  science;  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pod.  depwtment 
of  poUtlcal  edenoe:  ImcImd.  W.  Pye.  depart- 

"^*^£  SS^StS^fSS  N.  Jacobs,  piof e.. 

Adrian,  chairman,  departmentol  PoUtlj^ 
td^;  Wesley  R.  P»el»el.  deP"^*]^^  P^, 
Seal  iclence:  J.  OUver  HaU.  department  of 

"^■^JJ^Universlty:   Sidney  Hook,  de- 
p^ent  of  phUosophy;   Frank  N.  Trager. 
nrofessor  of  International  affairs. 
^  oSoState  University;  James  A.  Hobtawn. 

Princeton  University:  ,R°*i^^<*  ^^^"^I 
Woodrow  WUson  ^l<x>\°^  ^^^^^  t^^.^ 
ternatlonal  affairs;  Brooks  ^"^J-J^^^^^. 
^uncll.  woodrow  WUson  s^c«l  o^  p^Uc 
and  intematlonal  affairs;  WlUlam  w .  ">ck 
w^.  woodrow  Wilson  school  of  public  and 
Intematlonal  affairs.  v._i-™or, 

lSS)n  college:  WlUlam  Fleming,  chairman, 
denartment  of  political  science.       .^     , .  „ 

RSSers-Thrstate  University:  Dona  d  G. 
Herabfi.   executive   director,   the   Eagleton 

^^*c?l5.enSs^^  college:  George  Tokma- 

"tt'SunWe^l^lSncls  J.  Corley,  de- 

P^rSu'fg^M.  Salvadorl.  department 

°'£Sn  nilnols  university:  William 
0<Slman.  chairman   fac^^  of  B^vernment 

Stanford  University:  Stefan  T.  fossony, 
dlri^r?  totematlonia  political  studies  pro- 
eram.  Hoover  Institution. 

St^te    CoUege,    Shlppensburg.    P*.;    Ben- 

jamln  Nlspel.  dea^  of  ^J^^^^^^^^n 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University:  Daniel  Russeu. 
orofessOT  emeritus  of  sociology.     ^^    ,^    ^ 
T^ Christian   University:    Charles    W. 
Procter,  departinent  of  P""^^?*;^  ^.^^ 
Texas  Westem  CoUege:  S.  D.  Myres,  depwt- 
S  ^lovSnmenTBoland  L  Perusse,  de- 
partment of  government.  „„^_    ^ro- 
Tuiane  University:  Henry  L.  Mason,  pro- 
fessor of  PoliUcBl  eclenct.  wuniec- 
University  of  Bridgeport:  Victor  E.  Muniec. 
Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef.  department  of  po- 
lltical  science.                         _    ^  ,        __,.  ^ 
University  of  California,  Berkeley:  Eric  C. 
BeYlqS  department   of   poUticU   scence^ 
^Sh^P.   a^rls,   departinent   of    PpHtlcal 
^^-  Seymour  Martin  Upset,  dhrector.  In- 

Stute'of^lSnatlonal  -t^J^Si^Senc?- 
MQsher  department  of  political  science, 
wS^  PeS^.  department  <fJoc^°^ 
Robert  A  Scalaplno,  department  oX  political 
s^e^S^  ^o^J-  ^^8-  departinent  of 
hSry:  ^Smn    Wlldavsky.    department    of 

n'Ss^JiyrCallfornla.  Los  Angeles:  J^  A^ 
C  (^t;  Robert  O.  Neumann,  department  of 

nrist^^Ohlcago:  Morton  A^^^P^" 
university  ot  Cincinnati:  Paul  F.  Power. 

department  of  political  science. 

uS^rslty  of  Colorado:  James  L  Bu^y- <»^ 

pertinent   of    political   science;    Edward    J. 

Rozek  department  of  political  science. 

^T^eStToT Connecticut:   Artiiur  Bron- 

well,  dean  of  engineering.  ■  rko^^.u 

U^verslty  of   Maryland:    Walter   DarneU 

Jacobs,     deVartnient     of    government    and 

^U^erslty  of  Michigan:  Russell  Plfield.  de- 
Dartment  of  political  science, 
^^versltylrf  Mlnnesotii:  C^  A  Auerb«:h, 
professor  of  law;  Harold  C.  Deutiwh  c^lr- 
SSi.  departinent  of  htetory;  Samuel  KtWot; 
OH.  MrTffi"g>'""  department  of  poUtical 
iienoerAiTSPM.     Rose,     professor     of 

■°^KSrtty  of  Montana:  Tho"^.,^^^*- 

university   of   Pe»"«y^'*^»iW^^^,^ 
Ktotiier.    deputy    director,    foreign    poll^. 

Siirch"  institute:  Robert  a^^^'H^f'  *"" 
wwtor,  foreign  poUcy  research  Institute. 


UnlTersity  of  PltUburgh:  I>«^el  f 
Cheever.  graduate  school  of  public  and  Inter- 
SSSiai  SiSl.:  Jotm  O.  ttOl.  director  over- 
^fiTorogrmms.  graduate  school  of  public  and 
SSmSton-a*ffalrs;  Donald  C  Stone,  dean 
SSiate  school  of  public  and  Intematlonal 

University  al  Richmond:   E^noer  D.  ai- 

department  of  political  science. 
uSvCTSlty  of  Texas:   Page  Keeton,  dean. 

school  of  law.  •«  v.„    *o. 

University  of  Washington:  Imre  Boba^. /^ 

eastem  and  Russian  Institute;  Karl  A  Wltt- 

'°uiper  Iowa  University:  Charles  B  Clark 

V\^  State  university:  Jay  M.  Ba^ey.  civil 
engineering    department;    Carlton    Oilm^e 
d^  coUege  of  humanities  and  axts.  Elliot 
Rich,  clvU  engineering  department^ 

Wasbash  College:  GeW  fJ^T-  Pejf". 
cal  science  and  geography  department.  War 
ren  W    Shearer,  economics  departinent. 

western  Washington  State  College:  Man- 
fred   C.  .Vernon,    departinent    of    poUtical 

^YSTunlverslty:  Eugene  V.  R«tow  pro- 
fessor of  law;  Walter  R.  Sharp,  professor 
emeritus  of  Intematlonal  relations;  Alex- 
Indlr  von  Graevehltz,  departinent  of  mlcro- 

^'^^^hlva  university:  Joseph  Dunner;  Ro- 
man Vlshnlac,  professor  of  biology. 

Additional  Ustlngs:  Robert  A.  Goldwm, 
director  PubUc  Affairs  Conference  Center. 
U^eSsity  of  Chicago;  WUUam  V.  O'Brien. 
^SSS?  Instltiite  of  world  PoUty^eorge- 
SS!aU^ver»lty;  Robert Sobel,  departinent  of 
history,  Hofstra  University. 

NOTE— This  Ust  Is  incomplete  as  new 
signers" are  added  daUy;  institiitions  are  In- 
dicated for  Identification  only. 


Eulo^  to  Clarence  BrowB 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23. 1965 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that  I  join 
XcoU^es  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
departed  coUeague  and  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  J.  Brown. 
^e  death  of  Clarence  Brown  has 
brought  to  a  close  the  outstanding  career 
of  SiStrious  son  of  a  State  which  has 
produced  many  distinguished  Amencans. 
Starting  his  career  as  I-leuten«?<^  ,<^ ' ' 
emor  of  Ohio  at  the  age  of  23,  in  an 
era  when  youth  in  poUUcs  was  very  un- 
?^on  CLARENCE  BROWN  ^  served  a^ 
SSSStory  of  state  of  Ohio  before  bemg 
SSted  to  serve  his  first  term  with  the 

^*He  M*^^th  distinction  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  for  more  than  a  Quarter 
of  kcentury.  He  has  left  an  mdebble 
Sark  in  the  committee  room  "id  in  these 
Sonbers.  His  honesty,  integrity,  fl^il- 
SSTand  leadership  will  long  be  remem- 
iSed  by  those  of  us  who  remain  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  this  body. 

If  there  is  anything  that  Clarence 
BROWT?  would  have  liked  to  will  to  each 
SS^eS  one  of  us.  it  most  Ukely  would 
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his  love  for  our  country  and 
de^p  concern  for  its  welfare  which 
rep4&<>edl7  demonstrated  in  these  leg- 
halls. 
CJLAKEHCS  Browh's  son  and  daugh- 
aid  other  members  of  his  family, 
oiy  heartfelt  sympathy.    May  the 
Iford  bless  them  and  give  them 
to  face  the  morrow  with  hope 
future. 


RioH4f  or  Registration?— Which  Way 
America? 


EpTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOlt.  WILLIAM  L  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  BEKIESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  ]  ONSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Na  Ion's  foremost  weekly  newspaper 
editors,  Harry  Volk,  has  written  a  most 
discerning  editorial  in  the  Lakewood 
is  published  in  the  23d  Dis- 
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aftermath  of  the  terrible  and 

Los    Angeles    riots,    he    writes 

fully  of  one  of  the  major  do- 

>robl»ns  confronting  our  Nation, 

"  his  excellent  article  to  the 

of  mjr  colleagues: 

Riontrc  ox  Rxgzbtxation — Which  Wat 

AlCKBICA? 

(By  Harry  Volk) 

ui^easy  truce  has  settled  over  the  56- 

area  of  southeast  Los  Angeles, 

Negro  ghetto  has  served  as  a  mill- 

baltlon   for   snipers   and    firebombers 

ripped  the  fabric  of  American  so- 

a  racial  war  as  violent  as  the 

battle  In  the  city  of  Algiers. 
Is  far  more  than  the  33  dead,  the 
Injured  and  the  $176  million  In 


tremendous  problems  In  a  climate  of  calm 
and  good  will. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  millions 
of  people  of  good  heart  and  good  will,  both 
white  and  colored,  have  worked  hard  In 
recent  years  to  root  out  the  factors  that 
have  iwoduced  Negro  apathy  and  despair — 
but  the  6  days  of  murder  and  pillage  In 
southeast  Los  Angeles  have  damaged  their 
success. 

The  riots  in  Loe  Angeles  emphasize  the 
urgency  of  the  Negro  problems  and  the  dis- 
patch required  In  their  solution — but  the 
riots  in  Los  Angeles  also  aggravate  the  very 
problems  the  Nation  Is  trying  to  solve. 

In  assessing  Loe  Angeles,  both  white  and 
Negro  leaders  must  take  into  account  that 
in  dusty  courthotises,  in  the  Deep  South,  in 
the  Old  Confederacy,  the  stronghold  of  the 
white  supremacists,  Negroes  by  the  thou- 
sands were  enrolling  to  vote  this  past  week 
under  protection  of  the  newly  adopted  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  winning  the  franchise  denied 
for  nearly  a  century,  yet  granted  aU  Amer- 
icans by  the  15th  amendment. 

With  the  right  to  vote  and  political  power, 
the  Negro  need  no  longer  flee  the  South  and 
crowd  into  the  sliuns  to  aggravate  the  Negro 
problems  In  the  major  cities. 

The  problem  of  the  Negro  is  the  American 
problem.  Falliu-e  to  ameliorate  it  and  even- 
tually solve  It  will  mean  faUure  of  this  Na- 
tion as  a  land  of  freedom. 

America  can  exist  as  a  police  state;  as 
Los  Angeles  Is  existing  today  as  a  police  city. 

Or  the  Great  Society  for  all  Americans,  as 
envisioned  by  President  Johnson  now  and 
the  Founding  Fathers  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  can  endure  and  improve — still  the  ex- 
ample of  the  good  life  for  ail  the  world  to 
emulate. 

The  rioting  captured  the  headlines;  the 
registering  of  Negroes  to  vote  in  the  Old 
Confederacy  captvu-es  the  Imagination. 

For  all  Americans,  the  question  must  never 
be  bullets  rather  than  ballots. 

The  bullets  will  not  only  take  the  Ufe  of 
Americans,  senselessly,  but  will  eventually 
take  the  very  life  of  this  Nation  as  we  know  it. 


of  his  profession  and  his  public  office,  which 
Is  to  educate  children. 

He  has  built  a  staff  of  specialists  in  mod- 
em educational  methods  and  guided  them 
with  the  practical  hand  of  the  old  school- 
master and  politician  that  he  is.  Mere  theorr 
hasn't  been  enough  to  siilt  him;  his  test  or 
achievement  has  been  applied  to  results. 

He  has  worked  hard,  politlcaUy,  for  higher 
teacher  salaries,  more  money  for  better  school 
buildings  and  Instructional  facilities;  but 
those  efforts  have  been,  to  him,  only  the 
means  to  an  end — better  educated  children 

He  and  his  staff  have  not  been  swept  away 
in  the  educational  whirlwind  W«ich  would 
suck  all  school  programs  into  a  common 
funnel  and  homogenize  the  product.  From 
his  common  sense  philosophy,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  fine  system  of  Junior  colleges  and 
we  have  a  good  set  of  plans  for  a  vocational- 
technical  training  school  system  in  the  hands 
of  builders.  We  have  courses  In  our  schools 
which  emphasize  the  moral  principles  of  a 
godly  nation,  and  teach  every  youngster  the 
differences  between  the  communism  and 
American  free  enterprise  societies.  Yet  we 
have  not  minimized  the  need  to  give  our 
youngsters  the  best  college  preparatory  aca- 
demic instruction  they  are  capable  of  taking. 

Plain  talking  Tom  Bailey  has  not  always 
been  the  darling  of  educational  philosophers 
and  professional  education  leaders,  but  he 
has  helped  keep  public  schooling  close  to 
the  people  of  Florida  while  powerful  forces 
and  desires  work  to  put  it  In  the  centralized 
hands  of  masterminds  somewhere. 

It  Is  not  far-fetched  to  say  that  recent 
frustration  and  fatigue  from  fighting  those 
forces  contributed  to  Bailey's  decision  to  re- 
tire before  the  end  of  his  term. 

Florida  will  miss  his  practical,  moral  ap- 
proach to  public  education. 
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is  that  the  helping  hand  of  mll- 
whites  stretched  out  to  Negroes  In 
iperate  fight  to  become  first-class 
will  be  quietly  withdrawn  in  fear 
that  segregated  Negro  ghettoes 
even  more  so.  Just  as  wliole 
ities  in  Algeria  became  off  limits  to 
that  the  economic  life  of  the 
and  looted  ghettoes  will  stagnate; 
iloyment,   the   root   evil    of   the 
of  Negro  family  life,  will  worsen; 
racists  will  preach  "we  told  you 
telling   effect   as   gun   stores  sell 
of  weapons   to  whites   in  areas 
Negro  ghettoes   that   have   been 
Negro  guerrilla  forays. 
:  anarchy  threatens  to  replace  law 
in  our  major  dtles  and  the  fabric 
m  society,  stiU  solid  and  comfort- 
all  Its  ugly  patches,  will  be  ripped 
so  that  all  Americans,  both  white 
will  live  in  a  land,  not  of  freedom, 
a  land  where  blind  race  hate 
reason. 
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the  realistic   assessment   at  Los 
Presidecit  Johnson  and  whits 
leaders  m\ist  make. 

be  no  progress  for  the  Negro 

t  his   legal   victory  for   equal 

progress  in  wiping  out  the  deg- 

knd  discrimination  In  employment 

ng  that  has  brought  a  breakdown 

life  to  the  pdnt  where  lawtsasneBs 

ibj  Is  inevitable;  no  progress  to- 

int  gratton    as    Americans,    not    Ne- 

e^oea — unless  the  Natioa  can  work  on  thsse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  were  sad  to  learn  of  the 
resignation  of  their  faithful  servant. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Thomas  D.  Bailey,  who  has  served 
since  1948.  He  is  known  as  an  outstand- 
ing educator  not  only  in  Florida  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  His  progressive 
ideas  have  contributed  to  the  outstand- 
ing school  system  of  Florida.  The  efforts 
of  tills  great  man  in  behalf  of  education 
will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

I  encloee  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat  which  re- 
flects the  feeling  and  high  esteem  which 
the  people  of  Florida  hold  fw  Tom 
Bailey: 

He  Never  Lost  Touch 
Tom  Bailey,  rising  from  country  school- 
teacher to  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  has  never  lost  the  plain,  frank 
sincerity  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  one- 
room  school  class  and  its  unschooled  patrons. 
Nor  has  he  ever  stopped  searchiag  for  a 
better  way  to  carry  on  the  essential  mission 


Quencliiiig  Q^r  Thirst  ""^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  on  August  18,  1965,  expresses 
quite  well  the  current  interest — sparked 
particularly  in  the  Northeast  by  neces- 
sity itself — in  our  water  resources.  As 
1  of  the  37  Congressmen  who  have  spon- 
sored the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  more 
and  more  of  uor  citizens  are  coming  to 
realize  the  depth  and  immediacy  of  this 
problem  and  are  seeldng  to  find  means 
to  avoid  such  critical  water  shortages  in 
the  future: 

Quenching  Ods  Thirst 
When  the  country's  biggest  metropolitan 
center  gets  into  trouble  it  cannot  resolve, 
the  problem  becomes  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  President  Johnson  has  accordingly 
responded  to  this  challenge  and  the  Federal 
Government  Is  now  assuming  a  direct  role 
in  the  alleviation  of  New  York's  pressing 
water  shortage. 

"Water  crisis  teams"  composed  of  experts 
have  been  rushed  to  the  New  York  region 
and  other  drought-stricken  areas  of  the 
Northeast. 

The  administration  cannot — yet,  anyway 

make  it  rain,  and  whatever  measures  are 
to  be  instituted  do  not  detract  from  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation.    The  proposal,  how- 
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♦«  initiate  a  M  mlUlon  water-resoorce 
•^'  tSi^iS^S  of  the  northeast  area  is  an 
KSlSSs  ^P  ^'"^  th.  avoidance  of  Im- 

•^"rr^t^Se^-e  1.  the  announ^ 
tniSatloTS  the  desallnlatlon  potenttaa 
^^Tarea  This  program  Is  to  be  carried 
"'rtbv  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
SS  Department  of  the  Interior.  We  wl^ 
the  "^P**"  „_,rt  Riiccess  If  aalt  water  can  be 
"S'e'f^h  fy  S^^no^cauy  feasible  use 
"^®  ,  ,  i^i-rthen  water  shortages  could 
°'!i"f\ToKQSmt  memories  of  history, 
•^ole^er.  ?t  shouU  be  realized  that  d^ 

r?Es?  -JtefYo^-NerYM^ 
T^  dSS  oT^e  Northeast  should  be  ap- 
;S?Wly  through  private  enterprise 

^'tT^f  ihat  Federal  funds  may  be  nec- 
JJ!  Tl^t  in  getting  a  ^esalUng  p~^ 

li^  wTcrui^YrJse'^JS  S'el 
"rJtJrwSe^  cftle^re  ^n'^^r., 
SftSS-  deve'^ent  of  water  and  control- 

iirn^r^s'^^crea^^  a  r^al^d^ 
TwhS^c^rS^S?"^- p?5?iems  have 

n^rorSS-  legislators  c^  reaUje 
jTyinpathi«  With  - jJ^^-^P^^Tir: 

SJtSrS?  f"«>r??e  V^S^  mver  into 
this  area.         ^^^_____ 

Civfl  R'«W»  Leaders  Flayed  for 
Negro  Rioting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or   IdSSIBSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 
Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker^  70- 
year-old  George  S.  Schuyler,  a  reporter 
Sf  ^to?S^e  than  40  yf^rs^^  one  ^ 
thP  best  known  Negro  journalists  m 
S^eriS^  ^8^  article  which  appeared 
rSe  ComSierclal  Appeal  of  MempWs. 
?enn .  on  August  19.  1965.  he  g^v^^ 
aSlysis  of  tiie  cause  of  current  Negro 

'^^^^huyler.  the  author  of  "Bla^  No 
More"lmd  "Slaves  Today."  is  associate 
tStor  oFthe  Pittsburgh  Courier,  a  week^ 
Segro  newspaper  with  a  c^^J^^^^ 
59,836.  He  has  long  beUeved  "lat  clvU 
rights  leaders  are  encouragmg  the  Negro 
masses  to  bitterness  and  lawlesai^. 

Some  of  his  joumaUstic  adventure 
have  been  as  special  correspondent  to 
South  America  and  the  W^t  todies  to 
1948  and  1949.  French  West  Africa  imd 
the  Dominican  RepubUc  ^  1958.  and 
Liberia  in  1931  for  the  New  York  Port. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Natimal  New.  to 
1932  and  served  as  special  assist  In 
pubUcity  for  the  National  Associ^on  f ot 
5ie  Advancement  of  Colored  People  to 
1934  and   1935.    He  was  awarded  the 
Lincoto.  MO.,  University  School  of  Jour- 
nalism citation  of  merit  to  1952. 
The  wticle  Is  as  follows: 


rFTCtn   the   Ooounerelal   Appwl.   Itonphta. 
^^^  Aug.  19.  19«1 

Civn,  RIGHTS  UKMsaaa  Flathj  ram  Nw»o 

BIOTDIO 

(By  George  S.  Bchuyler) 
Www  Yo«K  August  18.— The  current  crop 
of  Sl-whit^  disturbances  Uke  those  in  toe 
Mst  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
S^ing  competition  between  rt^al  civU 
riStT^ups  led  by  career  agitators  vying 
5of  ttie  prtSts  of  organized  pandemonium^ 
Never  have  so  many  Innocent  people  been 
betrayed  by  so  few  for  so  Uttle. 

Se  ar^  as  many  different  kinds  of  Ne- 
irroes  as  there  are  white  people,  and  most 
S^em  deplore  the  bad  reputation  toey 
have  been  given  by  the  excesses  of  ^«  ^ 
tational  and  criminal  elements  of  their  s^ 
called  race.  They  respect  life  and  property^ 
^ey  own  mUllons  of  homes,  automobiles 
and  modem  utensils  and  do  not  cram  the 

^^iSke  their  white  counterparts,  they  axe 
eaeer  to  Uve  in  peace.  They  have  no  mu- 
Ss  a^ut  the  Aching,  mobbing,  picket- 
ing vandalizing.  Negro  element.  They  know 
Se'r J^  a  lot  ^  law  in  the  end  of  a  police- 
man's nightstick,  and  they  want  1*  y««^-_. 
^S>ove  all.  these  Negroes  wish  white  people 
in  authority  would  stop  flattering  af  d  en- 
Suraging  the  sorcerer's  »PPren*J<^  ^^„'^,^5 
SS^toe  mentally  retarded  and  criminally 
bent  black  minority.  ^    ^    .       „    „# 

UUUzing  the  traditional  techniques  of 
"spontaneous"  disorder,  well  known  to  C3om- 
munlsts.  Nazis  and  other  poUtical  perverts, 
the  self-appointed  leaders  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution have  for  years  recklewly  incited 
young  Negroes  to  mass  action  inside  (and 
often  outside)  the  urban  Negro  enclaves. 

In  turn  they  have  denounced  "poUce  bru- 
taUty"  "the  white  power  structure,"  "resi- 
dential segregation."  "de  ^^^  „^er^^ 
schools"  "Job  discrimination."  'phony 
white  liberals."  and  a  whole  gamut  of  griev- 
ances which  could  not  possibly  be  solved  or 
even  ameUoratcd  In  a  century.  If  then,  and 
win  never  lessen  racial  conflict. 

Constant  suggestions  of  a  long  hot  sum- 
mer and  conditions  getting  worse  before 
they  get  better,  are  but  invitations  to  hood- 
lums, arsonists,  and  vandals,  aided  by  white 
beatnik  amorallsts  and  malcontent  leftists 
ciirrentty  disturbing  our  campuses. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  trumpeted  evils 
Is  nonexistent  here  nor  in  any  other  county 
similarly  clrcustanced.  They  are  product* 
of  our  color  caste  system  which  wiU  never 
be  improved  by  Negro  InBurrection.  They 
are  in  all  multiracial  and  mvdtiethnlc  so- 
cieties from  Soviet  Muslim  Asia  to  Central 

These  problems  are  more  agitated  here  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  been  a  sitting 
duck  for  left-wing  moralizers  who  have  made 
mUlions  of  well-meaning  Americans  feel  like 
Nazi  racists;  and  who  have  persuaded  gulUbie 
Negroes  into  beUevlng  the  only  thing  holding 
them  back  Is  persecution. 

Only  the  most  self-serving  demagogs,  ar- 
rogant   know-lt-aUs.    or    men    with    social 
revolution  in  mind  would  stir  up  a  social 
situation     so     fraught     with     tragedy     for 
Negro«.  or  profess  to  beUeve  that  any  pre- 
dominant social  class  would  willingly  sur- 
render power,  prestige,  and  pivlleges  in  the 
face  of  threats  and  violent  demonstrations. 
Ever  since  the  long  and  futile  Montgom- 
ery bus  boycott  (settied  not  by  marching  but 
by  Federal  court  order),  the  peripatetic  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  poese  of  pollUe^ 
parsons  in  the  SoutJiern  Chrtstian  Leader- 
ship Conference   (SCLC)    have  roamed  toe 
country   coHectlng  coin   and  infecting  the 
mentally  retarded  wlto  toe  germs  of  civU 
disobedience,    camouflaged    as    nonviolence 
and  love  of  white  people.  ,  whi*. 

Phoney  prayers  for  toe  salvation  of  white 
oppressors  and  chanting  sUve  songs  forted 
iSSaody  eaoept  poesibly  the  Utopians  mkI 


,rtrtiful  tolnkers.    ODly  iHt  xmwi^  ^^^ 
bSSrUrs  thought  this  program  was  anytiUng 

but  Pt«^*^.,,_,  fofeeaw  toe  net  result 
As  many  Negroes  ick«"»w,  ""^  "^  ..._»^ 
of  this  long  encouragement  of  civU  dlsobe- 
Se^.  i^Sln  for  authority  «d  ^ne«J  .«-- 
^^^  tat  public  morals,  was  to  set  the 
SST^or^'^^cLlve  disgraceful  o^gle.  ^ 
SSlng^  looting,  vandalism,  snd  *«^^ 
SS^SSlnal  elemenu  of  toe  slum  P^«^^ 
StlnroveT  ironically,  when  police  caUed 
^n  these  clvU  rights  leaders  to  help  oontiol 
to^  rinpaglng  mobs  toey  were  found  com- 

^Ti'^'?^l2Sessne«i  of  complete  igno- 
JSVS^onslbUlty  toe  ^^^^^^^ 
mobUe  gangs  of  young  clergymen  tnmv^ 
S^^^^ke  over  the  revolution  deMJ 
^pressed  objections  of  local  !««»«"•  rff"^ 
SSSng  i^boolchiidren  to  f««PoUce 
clubs  dogs,  and  fire  hoses,  breeding  m 
Sm  and  J^pardizing  Negro  Jobs  by  pro- 
Siion  of  nvSsLice  tactics.  Jo j^^f  r,^^ 
many  minions  might  be  Jugged  by  the  poU^. 
the  Reverend  King  always  «>°^^«*.  *°J!^ 
out  in  time  for  his  next  speaking  engage- 

™!^es  Parmer,  the  profeEsional  pacifist 
a^nS-  r«lster  who  heads  the  Congress  of 
jSirilkSSty  (CORE)  »^as  played  an  ev« 
^re  sSster  role  with  o^^right  challeng- 
to  law  order,  and  public  peace.  Like  SCT^. 
tola  outfit  operates  schools  of  subversion 
whlre^ua^e  trained  in  bow  to  mj^ 

Jn  citTballs  and  co^*^^'"*"' JJ"  i^ 
when  arrested,  and  In  other  ways  make  pests 

°'lStTbroutdone  by  toese  competitor. 
fo??he^ce  clvU  rights  doUar.  toe  vetenm 
iStional  Association  for  toe  AJvan^^nt  ^ 
colored  People  (NAACP)  saw  ««  W^e°« 
of  adopting  the  same  tactics  of  boycottsjit- 
Ss  rSrchls.  and  picketlngs.  It  even  went 
Luch  furtoer  by  thinking  up  the  de  facto 
Khool  segregation  gimmick  ^^Ich  ha*  k^t 
the  North  and  East  In  an  uproar  for  toe 

""iiV^ty  assumption  behind  this  cam- 
palgn  is  that  schools  P^domlnantly  at- 
ten^  by  Negro  children  are  1P~ /«5t° 
segregated  and  toerefore  Inferior;  and  toa* 
?^^r^lze  public  education  tols  ImbfUance 

Silldren  Into  predominantly  ^^Ite  schoota. 

Since  this  was  and  1»  0^^°^^  *TJS*S2S; 
what  small   victories   have   attended   toese 
herculean   efforts   have   been   pynhlc.    wo- 
w^re  have  school   boycotts    marches  «ad 
Siegements  of  boards  of  education  done 
Pise  but  worsen  race  relations. 
%xe   mllllonaire-subsidiwd   National   Ur- 
ban  League  (NUL)  stretched  absurdity  stUl 
fSh^by  coming  out  T>^^^^1  J^^^^^ 
ence  being  shown  Negro«  in  «nployment 
and  promotion  because  toey  are  so  far  be- 
hind whites.    This  was   and  U  doomed  to 
faUure  In  our  basically  competitive  sortety 
but  It  adds  up  to  anotoer  reason  for  suspi- 
cion and  hatred  of  white  people.  ,  .„^ 
All  of  toese  civil  rights  leaders  have  JotowJ 
in  a  loud  chorus  denouncing  Poljce  bruteU- 
ty  or  toe  forceful  suppression  of  crime  itolch 
flourishes  in  every  large  Negro  commi^ 
Every    subordinate    from    coast    to^ast 
jolnld  in  toe  hue  and  cry  al^o^fJ'J^"^* 
Negroes  as  weU  as  whites  suffer  from  tols 
criminal  element. 

The  cry  sounds  In  many  cities,  wlthmo- 
notonoSr  regularity,  for  civilian  r^ 
boards  to  help  wreck  dlsclpUne  and  res«rain 
STpoUoe  fro^  doing  what  to^ysr^htrjdto 
do.  This  outcry  has  ««boM«M*  lo^i^^ 
criminal  element  and  lowered  Its  respeM  l«r 

and  fear  of  toe  poUce.  

The  respectable  bulk  ctf  N^o^f^**^ 
reduced  to  silence  by  the  tmurlsm  of  toe 
WEitetional  element.  Bvety  Negro  who  hu 
^Lnly  opposed  Its  Ulegal  and  ■««»!?!  "^ 
^'hi  b^n  denounced  as  " JJS^ 
Ttom.-  an  enony  of  his  people  and  la<*ey  fX 
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One  histingulshed  and  authentic  Negro 
leader,  i  he  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Jackson,  jH-esl- 
dent  of  the  5  million  strong  National  Baptist 
Conven  ion  (NBC)  of  America,  Inc..  waa' 
hooted  Qff  the  staind  in  Chicago's  stadium 
because  he  expressed  views  opposed  to  those 
of  the  >rofesslonal  agitators.  The  current 
preslder  t  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
NAACP  has  had  a  field  day  denouncing  the 
conservi  tlve  middle-class  Negroes  in  the 
organization 

pcdltlclans  have  contributed  much 
insiurectionary   atmosphere  by   not 
■  up  to  the  Intellectual  authors  of 
and  subversion.    Consider  the  spec- 
New  York's  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wag- 
king  through  the  basement  of  New 
!tty  Hall  rather   than  have  thrown 
)eatniks  picketing  his  office;  of  other 
^ials  permitting  their  work  to  be  dls- 
i  the  name  of  civil  rights;  of  needed 
(jonstruction  being  halted   by  CORE 
of  President  Johnson  being  booed 
w  Yc»-k  World's  Pair.    The  "power- 
;"  has  been  long-siiffering  but  much 
— itive  for  its  own  good. 

the  civil  rights  leaders  who  have 

these  insurrections  would   still   be 

if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mass 

media     which     publicized 

every  occasion,  put  them  on  In- 

!    television    programs    and    wrote 

them,  as  if  they  wanted  this  racket 

At  the  same  time  newspapers, 

radio  and  television  sought  out 

single  Negro  with  an  opposing  vlew- 

Is  hard  to  remember  such  a  one- 

pr^eentation. 

to  the  Loe  Angeles  shambles,  a 

station  had  on  one  of  its  programs 

Charlie  Sims,   head  of  the 

TiOUlBlana  Deacons  for  Defense 

Undoubtedly  tens  of  thousands 

~  Negroes  heard  and  applauded 


irior 


To 


returning  Governor  Brown  of  Call- 
scribed  the  IjOs  Angeles  shambles  as 
of  siege"  he  spoke  aptly.    President 
expressed  horror  over   the  bloody 
did  not  speculate  on  the  causes  of 
find  the  source  he  needed  to  look 
than  the  Negro  civil  rights  lead- 
whom  he  has  frequently  conferred, 
when  tbey  promised  to  suspend 
'ons  untU  after  the  1964  election, 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1965  and 
rights  law  are  c^;)eratlve,  he  and 
els«  had  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
an  end  to  demonstrations,  picket- 
looting,    and    vandalism.    But 
are  easier  started  than  stopped, 
Just  don't  go  away  because  another 
the  books. 

ails  country  badly  needs  is  public 

^  rho  will  not  temporize  with  lllegal- 

(Jlsocder  garbed  In  the  mantle  of  civil 

equality:  who  will  suppress  crime 

»  regardless  of  color;  Judges  who 

nth  speed  and  ylgor  to  Jail  dlsturb- 

peace;  and  a  mon  responsible  com- 

B  media  that  will  refrain  from 

exciting  the   Idle,   envious,   and 


aid 
yi(^i  nee 


Fi  eedom  of  die  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  1CA88ACHUSXTTS 

IN  TH  !  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Tlursday.  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  Hit  the  past  25  years  the  Ctxa- 
munlst  Kremlin  has  continuously  Im- 
posed tie  most  extreme  hitrriahtpt  aad 
crueltle^  upon  the  Baltic  pe<q3le8  with 


the  direct  objective  of  destroying  their 
traditional  desire  for  and  dedication  to 
^personal  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  Baltic  States  are  more  than  700 
year  old  nations  and  they  have  the  same 
right  to  be  free  and  independent  as  any 
new  state  in  Asia  or  Africa.  We  should 
have  a  single  standard  for  freedom.  The 
denial  of  freedom  to  any  people  in  any 
place  in  the  world  by  any  power  on  earth 
is  an  intolerable  action  and  if  permitted 
to  stand  constitutes  a  persistent  threat 
of  the  extinction  of  liberty  everywhere, 
even  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  this  House 
rightfully  and  resoundingly  approved, 
last  June  21,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416.  designed  to  focus  appropriate 
attention,  through  Presidential  action, 
on  the  barbarous  acts  of  the  Russians 
and  create  a  climate  of  world  pressure 
to  influence  the  departure  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation troops  and  authorities  from  the 
Baltic  States.  This  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
and  I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  also 
overwhelmingly  adopt  this  resolution  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  a  "letter  to  the  editor,"  en- 
titled "Free  the  Baltic  States"  which  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.    The  letter  follows: 

Fkee  the   Baltic  States 
To  the  Herald  Tribune  : 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  resolution   to   urge  the  President 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  fonuns  to  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Since  World  War  II,  almost  all  of  the  co- 
lonial peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  at- 
tained Independent  status.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
following  a  course  of  archreactlonary  policy, 
trying  to  turn  back  the  wheels  of  history 
and  progress  by  holding  in  subjugation  once 
independent  Baltic  States  and  other  eastern 
and  central  European  countries — and  a  privi- 
leged colonial  empire  in  the  very  heart  of 
Europe.  Sooner  or  later  the  course  of  his- 
tory will  prove  the  futility  of  the  Russian 
Communists  in  continuing  their  system  of 
plundering  and  exploiting  European  peoples. 

Since  there  can  be  no  double  standard  in 
international  affairs  and  morality,  the  UJ5. 
Senate  should  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  thus  taking  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  acceleration  of  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 


Clarence  Brown  Tribute 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CALXrOBMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23,  1965 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Clarince  Brown,  of  Ohio. 
Many  spedQc  examples  came  to  mind  of 
counsel  and  support  which  he  furnished 


to  me.  but  perhaps  the  greatest  gift  he 
provided  for  a  freshman  Member  of  thij 
House  privileged  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
was  the  example  he  set  of  imtlring  sen- 
ice  to  the  people  of  his  district  In  Ohio 
and  to  the  Nation,  from  the  special  pin- 
nacle  of  responsibility  he  had  earned 
among  his  colleagues. 

Clarence  Brown  was  a  big  man  in 
physique  and  in  spirit,  and  he  took  a 
broad,  expansive  view  of  the  Washington 
scene.  His  friendship  and  his  helpful- 
ness will  always  be  a  treasured  memory 
of  my  service  in  this  body.  Mrs.  Claw- 
son  and  I  join  in  sending  our  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  this  fine  man. 


Case  of  the  Missing  Coins 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  learned  that  over 
$500,000  worth  of  coin  proof  sets  pro- 
duced by  the  U.S.  Treasury  were  lost  in 
the  mail  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

At  that  time  I  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  how  such  a  thing  could  happen. 
I  regret  to  say  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's answer  was  not  very  satisfactory 
and  I  have  requested  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation. 

Smce  then,  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  Post  Office  Department's  explanation 
for  the  loss  of  36,000  coin  proof  sets  was 
not  very  satisfactory  to  a  great  number 
of  postal  patrons  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  this  respect  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  written  by 
Columnist  Andrew  Tully: 

Case  or  the  Missing  Coins 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Washington. — The  Post  Office  Department 
has  come  up  with  a  typically  prepoeteroiu 
defense  in  the  matter  of  the  lose  ol  half  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  oolleotors*  coins  en- 
trusted to  its  casual  care. 

A  departmental  sg>okeeanan  seeks  to  soothe 
the  citizenry  with  the  statistic  that  the  coin 
seta  reported  not  received  are  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  mailed.  That  is  to  say.  no- 
body should  make  a  fuss  merely  because 
36,086  sets  out  of  a  total  of  3,949.235  were  un- 
deUvered. 

These  aerts  were  mailed  by  the  Philadelphia 
mint  in  1964  and  early  1965.  They  are  so- 
called  "proof"  Berts,  sold  to  coin  collectors  and 
dealers  for  $2.10  a  set,  although  experts  esti- 
mate the  value  of  each  set  at  $14.  Bach  set 
contains  a  half  dollar,  quarter,  dime,  nickel, 
and  penny  in  mint,  or  original,  condition. 

CONGRESSMAN  SPEAKS  OUT 

Post  Offloe  officials  have  announced  that  16 
department  employees  were  arrested  for  in- 
ahipment  thefts  last  year  and  20  have  been 
arrested  so  far  in  1965. 

Neither  this  fact  nor  that  1  percent  loss  fig- 
ure gives  me  comfort,  because  1  am  con- 
vinced by  now  that  the  Inefficiency  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  a  subject  for  con- 
gressional Inveertlgatlon. 

On  Capitol  HUl.  where  most  Congressmen 
live  In  terror  of  the  lobbying  influence  of 
our  600,000  postal  employes.  Representative 
Glenn  Cunningham,  Republican,  of  Nebras- 
ka, says  the  missing  coin  sets  are  "another 
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_-.«-  example   added  to  the  thouBandal 
gS^alS  received,  of  the  continued  poor 

-jjjl  service." 

o,  roa  the  pont  expeess 
T  helleve  that  I  qualify  to  Join  Repr««n>a- 
ui^NNi^AM's  army  of  victim*.  Bther 
*^^-horiv  is  Dicklng  on  me  personally,  or  the 
**°*^/<i^me  to^k  all  those  mail  trucks 
S^flymg  mi^mnrand  return  to  the  days 
I^Jiei^ny  express.    During  the  last  2year8^ 

^     avera«  of  almost  once  a  month  about 
^rthTw2  either  delivered  late  or  never 

'"S'' Washington    lawyers    rep^    they 
„«m  entrust  important  papers  to  the  malls 
rdeUvS  therTby  -ep^^fj-*'^'^   "  '' 
-rt^VSeVSLSSlnrcom  sets,  the 

STJhat  the  sets  bore  a  Provocative  retu^ 
2Sd«6s:  The  U.S.  Mint.  In  other  words,  mail 
S?Snetimes  get  delivered  f  lo«8  "  *^ 
Slier  avoids  suggesting  that  It  might  be 
Taluable.  ^^^^^^^_^__ 

WUcontin  Legislature  Joint  Resolution 
Concerning  Location  of  Proposed  200 
Bev.  Proton  Accelerator  in  Stale  of 
Wisconsin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


faculties  among  the  major  geographic  areas 

^'^JS^S  ^emment.  «lucatU«.l  In- 
rtltutions,  business  community.  ^^J^°^ 
Ed  entlr;  clti«enry  of  the  Stat^  WUjron- 
Hin  have  enthuslastlcaUy  expressed  compile 
endorsement  of  the  Wisconsin  rite  for  the 
contemplated  accelerator:  now.  therefore,  oe 

"  Resolved  by  the  asaemhly.  the  senate  con- 
cu^inT  Tha?  the  Legislature  of JJ^"^^ 
urge  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  Unlt«i 
Stftes  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Ener^r  ^^- 
Blon  to  locate  the  contemplated  200  Bev. 
proton  accelerator  at  the  proposed  Wisconsin 

^^^Uo'lJer^ri^e'LeglBlature  of  Wiscon- 
sin express  its  intent  to  provide  as^m  stu- 
dent for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  con- 
slrSction  of  suiUble  auxlUary  /acmU^for 
She  proposed  accelerator  If  It  U  located  In 
Wisconsin;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.8. 
SenSJ.  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou«.  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Chairman  and  the 
SS^tor  of  the  Division  of  R««^<J^  °'JJJ 
UB.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  MCh 
Member  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  In  Con- 

^  ROBXBT  T.  HUBEE, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  P.  Sucklet, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Patrick  J.  Lucrr, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

WnXIAM  P.  NUGKNT, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature,  in  a  Joint  resolution  has 
memorialized  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  locate  the  proposed  200  Bev  pro- 
ton accelerator  in  Wisconsin  and  has 
expressed  its  wholehearted  Intent  to  pro- 
vide a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purchase  oi 
a  site  and  construction  of  suitable  aux- 
iliary facilities  if  the  accelerator  is  so 
located  in  Wisconsin.  ,„«i.,h» 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  inciuae 
the  complete  text  of  Wisconsin  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  105  In  the  Record  at 

this  point.  ^  ^    ,  „ 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows. 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  105 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U  S   Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  locate 
the  proposed  200  Bev.  proton  accelerator  in 
Wisconsin  and  expressing  wholehearted  In- 
tent to  provide  a  sum  sufficient  for  t^e 
purchase  of  a  site  and  construction  of  suit- 
able auxiliary  faculties  if  the  accelerator  is 
so  located  In  Wisconsin 
Whereas  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  considering  alternative  sites  as  a  loca- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  200  Bev.  accel- 
erator; and  ,  .     -  „„ 

Whereas  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
submitted  a  proposal  for  a  Wisconsin  site  as 
the  choice  for  the  new  accelerator  and  its 
research  mission;  and  ^     .    .^       _ 

Whereas  Wisconsin  offers  an  ideal  site,  am- 
ple and  inexpensive  utility  services,  multiple 
transportation  facilities,  a  skUled  labor  fewoe, 
excellent  scientific.  educaUonal.  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  scientific 
staff;  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  accelerator  to 
Wisoonsin  would  correct  the  serious  Imb^- 
ance  of  the  distribution  of  Pederal  Bclentlflc 


MolotoT  Cocktails 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
paring legislation  that  will  make  the  use 
or  possession  of  a  Molotov  cocktaU  a 
Pederal  offense  subject  to  very  severe 
penalties.  ,  ^  . 

One  has  but  to  look  at  the  great  dev- 
astation in  Los  Angeles  to  realize  the 
f  earswne  consequences  of  its  use.  It  was 
found  here  that  there  was  no  adequate 
means  of  defense  a«ainst  this  bomb  when 
It  was  In  the  hands  of  anyone  bent  on 
destruction. 

The  ingredients  necessary  to  create  a 
Molotov  cocktaU  are  readily  available  to 
anyone.  A  glass  container,  an  inflam- 
mable fluid  and  a  rag  wick  are  the  only 
things  required. 

Just  a  few  men.  armed  with  Molotov 
cocktails  could  cause  more  damage  to  a 
city  than  a  major  bombing  raid.  Anyone 
traveling  by  air  over  that  secUon  of  Los 
Angeles  that  was  subject  to  the  riot 
would  believe  that  here  indeed  was  a 
bombed-out  area.  The  major  share  of 
the  787  damaged  and  209  totally  demol- 
ished buildings  there  were  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  these  homemade  bombs. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  a  law. 
containing  strong  penalties  against  their 
use  or  possession  would  have  a  sobering 
effect  on  those  criminals  who  are  consid- 
ering the  use  of  such  a  destructive  weap- 
on. 


Many  poUce  officials  have  stated  tliat 
they  consider  large  riots  as  armed  liuwr- 
rectlons  and  thus  outside  of  their  Juris- 
diction.   They  believe  that  thew  ma» 
violence  efforts  should  be  hajj^le^ 
State  or  Pederal  troops.     It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  most  cases  local 
poUce  forces  cannot  cope  with  the  rtots 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  major  cities. 
I  certainly  agree  with  PresWent  John- 
son that  these  throwers  of  the  Molotov 
cocktail  are  destroyers  of  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  dozen  men 
could  practically  level  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington with  just  a  few  dollars'  worth  of 
these  destructive  bombs. 

Criminally    Inclined    people    usually 
strike  where  they  feel  that  the  repercus- 
sions are  the  lightest.    I  beUeve  that  we 
should  emphasize  to  them  now  that  civil 
disobedience   accompanied   by   violence 
will  be  met  head  on  and  that  the  creators 
of  such  violence  will  be  severely  penal- 
ized.   Such  a  warning  is  necessair  now_ 
We  certainly  have  demonstrated  that 
reforms  of  proven  abuses  or  mequaUtles 
can  be  handled  through  legislative  pnw- 
ess     I  have  consistently  supported  aoi 
those  measures  that  have  been  pomted 

^S^S?p"'of  our  Nation  certain^ 
should  possess  security  «a^,.  "^^^ 
tacks  of  tiie  criminal.  Only  the  most 
severe  penalties  will  detor  criminal  riot- 
ers who  would  take  over  our  cities 
^roiST  fire,   caused   by   tiie   Molotov 

°°f woiid  suggest  that  a  conference  be 
called  of  all  officials  concerned  with  the 
control  of  riots.  This  conference  to  con- 
St  of  local  officials.  State  Governors 
S  Federal  officials.  Such  a  conference 
SSd  submit  plans  tiiat  could  caU  tor 
immediate  action  against  ^lawless  riot- 
ctT  These  defiers  of  the  law  must  be 
w"m^  t^t  a  state  of  violence  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  this  country. 


AnericaB  Ubor  Opposes  Trade  WAh 
Commanists 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  vnrtttwiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  'while  I 
recognize  that  a  number  of  weU-regarded 
and  weU-intentioned  voices  have  been 
raised  in  the  American  business  commu- 
nity in  behalf  of  broadened  and  Inten^ 
fled  trade  relations  with  the  Commuidst 
bloc.  I  continue  to  have  serious  doubts 
that  such  a  policy  would  advance  the 
long-term  national  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interestmg  to 
note  an  expression  by  a  major  figure  ol 
organized  labor  in  opposition  to  expan- 
sion of  U-ade  wltii  tiie  Communists.  I 
refer  to  a  speech,  which  recentiy  came  to 
Sy  attention,  made  by  David  DuWnjg. 
president  of  the  International  LadlM 
Garment  Workers'  Union  at  the  conven- 
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tlon  of  tiis  organization  In  Miami  Beach, 
Fla..  or  May  12.  1965,  the  text  of  which 
address  I  Include  at  this  point  under 
leave  t*  •  extmd  my  remariEs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix Ets  follows: 

Ami  ricam  Labos  Opposes  Teadx  With 

COMirUNISTS 

( Abstra<  t  of  speech  by  David  Dublnsky,  pres- 
ident. International  Ladles'  Oarment 
Worki  rs'  Union  at  opening  session, 
ILGW  J's  3ild  convention,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  N  ay  13, 1965) 

The  %  orld  is  again  in  a  state  of  mounting 
tension.  We  need  only  look  at  Vietnam  and 
Santo  ]  kunlngo.  In  both  countries,  the 
Commui  list  elements  have  \ised  military 
action  t  >  attempt  to  Impose  their  dictator- 
ship. T  lese  military  actions  were  incited  by 
Moscow,  Peiplng  and  Havana.  They  seek  to 
weaken  our  country's  prestige  and  destroy 
It  as  thi  I  leading  force  in  the  free  world. 

Like  t  He  Nazi  aggressors  of  yesterday,  the 
Commui  list  aggressors  of  today  begin  their 
aggressli  >n  against  areas  nearest  to  them  and 
furthers  st  from  us.  If  they  get  away  with 
this,  til  ey  will  move  next  against  areas 
further  from  them  and  nearer  to  us.  But 
neither  the  terrorist  guerrilla  war  in  Viet- 
nam nc  r  the  murderous  strife  in  Santo 
Doming)  I  is  as  far  from  us  as  some  might 
think  it  is. 

IIIBT  TRSEAT  OP  AGGRESSION 

In  a  world  where  distances  are  getting 
smaller  ind  smaller,  the  threat  of  aggression 
must  b<  met  wherever  and  whenever  it  oc- 
cxirs.  II  la  easy  to  yield  to  aggression.  But 
that  is  I  uleldal.  It  Is  always  bard  to  resist 
and  def  <  Bit  aggression. 

But  tl  at  is  absolutely  necessary  if  freedom 
is  to  sur  rive  and  mankind  is  to  be  saved  from 
another  and  even  more  terrible  world  war. 

SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  urge  you  delegates  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  F  resident  In  his  pH-ompt,  effective  ac- 
tion to  1  lalt  the  enemies  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam anl  Santo  Domingo.  We  want  the 
Presides  I;  to  know  that  we  go  all  the  way  with 
him  wh  in  he  tells  the  world — and  I  quote: 
"The  An  lerlcan  nations  cannot,  must  not  and 
will  not  permit  the  establishment  of  another 
Commuj  list  government  In  the  Western 
Hemlspl  ere."  The  President  deserves  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and  of 
liberty-1  >vlng  pe<^le  everjrwhere  for  his 
vision,  (  etermlnatlon  and  vigor,  in  such  a 
crucial  ]  lerlod. 

The  C  jmmunlsta  always  give  fancy  names 
to  theL  foul  deeds.  When  they  destroy 
democra  :y,  they  say  they  are  building  a  new 
and  hlgl  ler  democracy.  When  they  wage  ter- 
r<nl8tlc  guerrilla  warfare  to  wipe  out  the  na- 
tlc«ial  f  I  sedom  of  a  country,  they  shout  they 
are  wagj  og  a  "war  of  national  liberation." 

When  they  act  as  fifth  columnists  for  Mos- 
cow or  I  elplng,  they  want  tis  to  believe  that 
they  ar  >  superpatrlots.  When  they  were 
forced  t  >  piUI  out  the  nuclear  missiles,  after 
they  ha  1  sneaked  into  Cuba  for  aggression 
against  lur  country,  they  posed  as  lovers  of 
peace,  rhe  C(xnm\inlsts  are  experts  in  dou- 
bletalk.    We  know  that. 

Even  i  popvdai  revolution  committed  to 
democrs  cy  and  social  justice  can  be  distorted 
and  desi  royed  by  the  Commxuilsts,  once  they 
are  allo^  red  to  infiltrate  the  movement.  This 
is  wha  has  been  happening  in  Santo 
Doming  >.  There,  democratic  f<»'ces  allowed 
Commu  lists  to  Infiltrate  their  ranks  and  take 
over  the  leadership. 

There  is  a  very  Important  lesson  to  be 
learned  From  these  tragic  events.  No  matter 
how  fev  the  Communists  may  be.  once  they 
are  allo^  red  to  penetrate  a  democratic  move- 
ment, t  ley  twist  Its  alms,  shift  its  course. 
and  ruii  i  it.  And  once  the  Communists  take 
power  ii  i  any  country,  they  make  everybody 
else  pov  erless.  This  pattern  continually  re- 
peats 1  aeif  In  Comm\inlst  strategy  and 
tactics. 


COMBTDNISTS    ARE    REACTIONARIES 

The  Communist  movement  is  a  re£u;tionary 
movement,  hiding  behind  radical  phrases. 
We  can  never  defeat  It  by  supporting  other 
reactionaries.  We  can  never  defeat  it  by 
military  means  alone.  We  must  help  buUd 
healthy  and  prosperous  democracies  dedi- 
cated to  social  Justice. 

The  trade  unions  must  play  a  decisive  role 
in  defeating  communism  by  strengthening 
democracy  and  securing  decent  conditions 
of  life  and  labor  for  the  people.  This  holds 
true  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Fortunately,  our  Government  realizes  the 
urgent  need  for  great  social  reforms  in  these 
countries  and  is  supporting  such  efforts. 

President  Johnson  can  count  on  our 
union's  support,  I  hope,  of  this  effort  to  help 
the  Dominican  people  return  to  democratic 
constitutional  government. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  organized  labor. 
we  welcome  the  steps  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  establish  effective  inter -American 
peacekeeping  machinery.  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  oxiT  government  to  grant  full  dip- 
lomatic recognition  only  to  constitutionally 
established  democratic  governments.  We 
should  not  repeat  the  mistakes  made  by  rec- 
ognizing governments  that  were  not  elected 
by  the  people  and  who  did  not  represent  the 
democratic  spirit  of  that  people  and  of  that 
nation. 

SELF-STYLED    LIBERALS 

I  must  also  say  a  few  words  about  some 
self-styled  liberals  who  never  miss  a  chance 
to  condemn  American  foreign  policy.  Of 
course,  they  never  find  time  or  reason  to 
criticize  the  Commvmists.  These  self-styled 
liberals  never  get  tired  of  raving  against  our 
Government  for  attacking  Communist  mili- 
tary installations  In  North  Vietnam,  but  we 
have  yet  to  see  their  advertisements  In  the 
press,  or  their  picket  lines,  or  their  marches 
protesting  against  the  Communists  bomb- 
ing our  embassies  or  burning  our  libraries. 
It  is  high  time  that  they  faced  the  facts  of 
life. 

I  will  never  forget  when  Stalin  executed 
Ehrlich  and  Alter,  the  two  great  Jewish  labor 
leaders  of  Poland,  considered  In  their  coun. 
tries  the  Meanys  and  Greens  of  the  labor 
movement.  They  were  executed  as  spies  for 
Hitler.  When  we  called  a  protest  meeting, 
these  very  liberals  told  us  we  ought  to  keep 
our  mouths  shut  because  Russia  was  an  ally 
In  a  war  and,  therefore,  we  should  not  criti- 
cize; we  should  not  protest. 

But  here,  when  it  is  anj^hing  against  our 
coimtry,  they  are  full  of  vigor  and  deter- 
mination and  machinations. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  hostility  of  all 
Communist  governments  to  our  country,  I 
cannot  see  why  some  American  businessmen 
are  trying  to  increase  trade  with  them  and 
give  them  long-term  credits.  These  gov- 
ernments are  working  overtime  to  hurt  and 
destroy  us.  Why,  then,  shoxild  we  help  them 
when  they  are  in  serious  economic  difficul- 
ties? Where  ia  the  sense  in  making  a  few 
dollars  in  profits  one  day  and  then  facing 
the  danger  of  losing  your  country,  youi  busi- 
ness, and  even  your  very  life  the  next  day? 

BUSINESS  AS  USUAL? 

Business  as  usual  with  Brezhnev,  Go- 
mulka,  or  Tito  today  is  Just  as  senseless  and 
dangerous  as  was  doing  business  as  usual 
with  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary dictators  yesterday.  But  credits,  liberal 
trade  terms,  and  technical  aid  have  never 
helped  any  dictatorship  become  democratic, 
peaceful  or  considerate  of  the  needs  of  their 
people.  And  I  appeal  to  the  convention  to 
endorse  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  taken  at  its 
meeting  last  February  in  this  city,  when  it 
declared : 

"No  trade  or  credits  concessions  should 
be  accorded  to  Moscow,  Peiplng,  or  any  Com- 
munist government  without  an  adequate 
political  quid  pro  quo  like  ceasing  subversion 


and  invasion  of  Vietnam,  dismantling  the 
wall  of  shame  in  Berlin,  and  calling  off  their 
military  infiltration  of  the  Congo.  Oni* 
under  such  conditions  can  trade  and  crediu 
be  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Western  democracies  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  re- 
gimes, and  in  furthering  human  freedom 
and  world  peace." 


Seeds  of  National  DitintegraHon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  MKiLEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
times  of  wondrous  events  and  high  ad- 
venture. This  is  the  age  of  science  and 
technology,  of  men  in  space  and  deep 
under  the  oceans.  This  is  the  day  of 
two-car  families,  deep  freezers,  stereo, 
and  television.  At  no  other  time  in  his- 
tory have  people  lived  as  comfortably  and 
as  free  from  want  as  we  do.  But.  we  are 
paying  for  the  material  things  and  the 
comforts  not  only  with  money.  "Ilie  price 
includes  indifference  to  our  fellow  man, 
rejection  of  civil  responsibility,  and 
apathy  toward  our  moral  obligations  as 
citizens  of  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world. 

Quite  recently,  the  well-known  and 
highly  respected  Mr,  Prank  McGee  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  delivered 
a  radio  commentary  that  vlvld^  and 
dramatically  described  what  is  happen- 
ing to  some  of  our  people.  He  exposed  a 
frightming  symptom  of  moral  deca- 
dence— apathy— that  contains  within  it 
the  seeds  of  national  disintegration.  I 
urge  every  Member  to  read  and  think 
long  about  Mr.  McGee's  comments.  I 
think  he  has  said  what  each  one  of  us 
has  felt  and  believed  to  be  the  awful 
truth. 

The  commentary  follows: 

This  Is  Frank  McGee,  NBC  News — empha- 
sis, second  thoughts. 

We  are  becoming  a  spectator  nation.  And 
one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  indulgence  in 
entertainment  Is  that  some  of  us  have  be- 
come apathetic  about  reality  and  the  prob- 
lems of  our  neighbors.  We  have  substituted 
for  real  people  the  personalities  of  the  world 
of  Uluslon  as  it  can  be  bought  at  the  movie 
house  or  caught  on  television.  This  steady 
diet  often  drains  us  of  our  emotions.  We 
are  unable  then  to  respond  to  the  challenge* 
of  reality  that  demand  our  Involvement.  We 
are  imable  to  respond  to  these  challenges 
because  we  are  played  out  from  long  hours 
spent  in  front  of  the  TV  set  or  at  the  movie 
house. 

Viewing  the  world  from  the  sidelines  has 
made  some  of  us  apathetic  to  the  true 
human  condition.  Oh,  we  can  get  involved 
all  right — but  In  the  wrong  way  and  with 
the  wrong  people.  The  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  heroine  in  the  soap  opera  engulf 
us  completely.  We  are  haimted  by  her  prob- 
lems, the  choices  she  taces — ^wiU  she  marry 
nice  Dr.  X  or  evil  Dr.  T.  We  wonder  if  her 
mother  will  ever  come  out  of  the  coma  •  *  • . 
But  if  a  woman  is  attacked  outside  our 
front  door  or  In  the  street  before  us,  do  we 
heed  her  calls  for  help?  Do  we  rush  to  her 
aid?  Very  rarely,  if  at  all.  We  are,  you  see, 
apathetic.   We  have  become  involved  enough 
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.«  other  people's  problems  for  the  day— the 
nttier  people  on  TV.  Besides,  our  involve- 
ment with  them  entails  no  responsibility  on 
^  nart.  All  it  asks  and  all  it  gets  is  slack- 
Tawed  tube  watching— an  activity  which  en- 
dsneers  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body.  All 
^oes  endanger,  however,  is  society,  which 
needs  more  involvement  and  less  apathy  from 
Its  citizens. 

There  are  numerous  incidents  showing  how 
ftoathetlc  we  are.  Whatever  the  reasons-- 
^  substitution  of  Uluslon  for  reality  is 
but  one— these  incidents  did  take  place  be- 
cause no  one  bothered  to  get  Involved. 

Remember  the  38  witnesses  who  saw  or 
heard  Catherine  Genovese  stabbed  to  death 
in  New  York  last  year?  Not  one  of  them 
did  anything  about  It.  Their  excuse:  "We 
don't  want  to  get  Involved."  Then  there 
was  the  case— it  also  happened  in  New  York— 
of  the  18-year-old  girl  who  was  raped  while 
working  during  the  day  in  her  office.  She 
escaped,  ran  screaming  to  the  street.  A 
CTOWd  of  about  40  persons  gathered.  Not 
one  of  them  stepped  in  to  help  when  her 
assaUant  appeared  and  began  to  pull  her 
back  Into  the  office  building.  The  poUce 
arrived  Just  In  time  to  prevent  her  from 
being  dragged  back  upstairs  again  and  they 
arrested  the  man.  SlmUar  cases  of  public 
MMithy  have  been  reported  elsewhere. 

What  can  we  do  about  It?  WeU,  so  trou- 
bled are  some  Americans  by  apathy  that  they 
have  begun  a  $2^^  mUllon  campaign  to  get 
the  puWlc  to  fight  crime  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency on  the  local  level.  The  drive  Is  spon- 
aored  by  the  National  Council  of  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  The  Ford  Foundation  has 
donated  a  $VA  million.  The  councU  wUl 
raise  a  matching  sum  to  finance  the  cam- 
paign of  pubUc  education.  According  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  council,  the  group 
IB,  in  his  words,  "going  to  find  new  ways 
of  Involving  the  average  person." 

So  the  coimcll  hopes  to  alert  citizens 
across  the  land  to  their  responsibilities  In 
the  fight  against  crime  which  President 
Johnson  says  cannot  be  waged  without  full 
public  participation.  So  maybe  scane  oS  us 
better  get  out  of  our  easy  chairs  and  forget 
about  the  problems  of  those  who  Uve  In 
the  world  of  Illusion  and  devote  more  time 
to  the  problems  of  those  around  us,  living 
in  the  real  world. 


Son  of  Lt.  John  Beld  (a  Britteh  naval  offi- 
cer who  resigned  his  commission  and  Joined 
the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution)  and 
Mary  (Chester)  Reld.  Samuel  Chester  Held 
was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  went  to  sea 
at  the  age  of  11.  At  20,  he  was  master  of  the 
brig  Merchant  of  New  York. 

Commanding  the  frigate  General  Arm- 
strong (246  tons,  90  men,  0  guns) .  Captain 
Reld  repulsed  the  British  attack  in  10  hours 
of  fighting  the  heavily-armed  vessels 
(,Camation.  Rota,  Plantaganet,  under  Com- 
modore Edward  Uoyd,  with  2,000  men)  on 
September  26,  1814,  at  Fayal,  in  the  Azores, 
and  helped  delay  their  Journey  with  rein- 
forcements and  military  supplies,  and 
enabled  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  to  win  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  City,  Captain 
Reld  and  his  defenders  were  feted  by  the 
city  fathers  and  was  given  a  sliver  tea  service 
by  the  New  York  merchants.  General 
lAfayette  also  presented  him  with  a  set  of 
service  plates. 

Reld  was  subsequently  first  harbormaster 
and  warden  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  He 
Invented  a  signal  telegraph,  reorganized  the 
pilot-boat  system,  and  established  a  light- 
ship off  Sandy  Hook.  He  Is  given  credit  for 
the  present  design  of  the  American  flag. 
Congress  adopted  his  suggestion  of  retention 
of  the  original  18  stripes  and  the  addition 
of  a  star  for  each  new  State.  Mrs.  Mary 
Reld  had  the  distinct  honor  of  sewing  the 
first  flag  of  this  kind  in  her  hMne,  and  it 
was  flown  over  the  UJ8.  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  AprU  12,  1818. 

Samuel  Chester  Reld  married  Mary  Jen- 
nings on  June  8,  1813.  They  had  eight  chil- 
dren. Captain  Reld  died  at  his  home  near 
Franklin  Square,  Manhattan,  at  the  age  of 
78  and  was  burled  In  Green-Wood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn.  Samuel  Reid.  a  destroyer,  at  Leyte 
In  World  War  II,  was  named  In  his  honor. 

We  salute  the  memory  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Chester  Reid,  a  great  name  in  the  naval  an- 
nals, and  a  true  American  patriot. 


Capt  Samuel  Chester  Reid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  an  editorial  written 
in  memory  of  Ci«t.  Samuel  Chester  Reld. 
once  a  resident  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  Manhattan,  written  for  the  East  Side 
News  by  Mr.  Abe  E.  Eisenstein.  The 
East  Side  News  is  a  publication  having 
wide  distribution  throughout  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  article  follows: 

Capt.  Samxtel  Chestee  Reid 
(By  Abe  E.  Eisenstein) 

August  26,  Wednesday.  Is  the  182d  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  not-to-be-forgot- 
ten  famed  East  Slder,  who  resided  at  27 
Cherry  Street,  sea  captain  and  distinguished 
naval  officer,  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
the  man  responsible  for  the  permanent  de- 
sign of  the  present  American  flag— Capt. 
Samuel  Chester  Reld. 


Wisconsin  LegisUtnre  Joint  Resolution 
on  Conservation  Technical  Assistance 
and  Conservation  and  Resovce  Derel- 
opment  Works 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF  WISCOMSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature.  In  a  joint  resolution, 
has  memorialized  Congress  to  restore 
funds  for  conservation  technical  assist- 
ance and  for  conservation  and  resource 
develcHiment  works. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  69  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 
AssKMBLT  Joint  Resoltttton  69 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
restore  funds  for  conservation  technical  as- 
sistance and  for  conservation  and  resource 
devel<9ment  works. 

Whereas  this  U  a  time  ton  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  the  Wtawmaln  and 
American  oountrjiide,  for  recreational  and 
wildlife  devetopinMntB  on  privately  owned 
lands,  and  a  stepped  up  "slow  down"  of  sUt- 
Ing  and  pOUutloii  In  our  streams,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  harbon;  and 


Whereas  In  keeping  with  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  statement  to  the  18th  convention 
of  the  National  AssocUtlon  of  Sou  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Dlstrlcta.  when  he  said:  "In 
the  last  30  years,  we  have  through  conser- 
vation programs,  fought  an  imporUnt  and 
winning  struggle  to  save  our  Nation's  most 
bEuslc  resources — our  soU  and  water.     I  re- 
member, as  do  many  of  you,  how  desperate 
was  the  problem  and  how  long  seemed  the 
odds  against  us  when  we  began.     The  suc- 
cess we  have  achieved  today  is  proof  of  how 
well  we  can  work  together — from  the  Federal 
level  to  the  local  level — to  do  the  things  our 
Nation  needs  done  for  the  present  and  the 
future":  and  Wisconsin  Joins  with  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress,  and  farm  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations, private  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals from  our  villages  and  cities  In  the 
impending  battle  to  maintain   an  effective 
U.S.  conservation  effort:  Now,  therefore,  be 

it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring, That  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
hereby  protests  the  cut  of  S20  million  In 
conservation  technical  assistance  and  of  $100 
million  In  cost  sharing  for  conservation  and 
resource  development  works  on  privately 
owned  lands  proposed  by  the  D£.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Nation's 
lands  are  In  private  ownership  and  this  slash 
would  be  a  reversal  of  national  policy  of 
support  for  the  family  farm  and  for  farmers 
least  able  to  pay  for  essential  conservation 
work;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
protests  the  proposed  reduction  of  present 
Federal  technical  assistance  to  the  72  county 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in  Wis- 
consin by  approximately  $316,000,  estimated 
at  $4,500  per  coimty  district;  further  pro- 
tests the  proposed  40  percent  reduction  in 
Federal  cost  sharing  In  applying  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  to  safeguard  for 
the  future  the  natural  resotirces  of  our  State 
and  Nation;  and  further  protests  the  shift- 
ing of  this  responsibility  from  the  Federal 
-Government  to  private  land  owners  and  lo- 
cal units  of  government;  and,  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  truly  attested  cc^les  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  Hon.  Kermlt 
Gordon,  Director  of  the  UB.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  members  of  Wisconsin's 
congressional  delegation,  with  the  request 
that  they  take  all  appropriate  action  to 
draft.  Introduce,  and  enact  legislation  which 
win  restore  Federal  fimds  lor  conservation 
technical  assistance  and  for  conservation  and 
natural  resource  development  works  to  the 
necessary  minimum  levels. 

ROBEBT  T.  HUBBl, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Jakes  P.  Btjcklet. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Pateick  J.  LUCET, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

WnXIAJC  P.  NtKJENT. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Our  Heritage  in  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTAnVES 

Thursday.  August  12. 1965 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  G. 
Cobb,  formerly  of  Roanoke  but  now  of 
Norge,  Va.,  near  Willlamaburg,  won  the 
Virginia  State  American  Legion  Oratori- 
cal Contest  for  1965. 
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It  w  IS  my  pleasure  to  again  see  Mr. 

Cobb  4nd  his  dlstingiiished  father,  the 

James  K.  Cobb,  at  Virginia 

State,  meeting  this  year  at  the 

of     William     and     Mary     in 
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young  Cobb's  outstanding 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
people  of  our  country : 

OUH  HSKITACZ  IN  FBKEOOM 

(By  James  O.  Cobb) 
was  June  7,  1776.    Richard  Henry 
from  Virginia,  rose  to  addreiss 
"Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
formally  adopt  a  declaration 
!  from  the  mother  country." 
those   words,   America   was   con- 
llbcrty.     Blood  would  stain  those 
fields  at  Lexington  and  Concord;  but 
first   time,   It  would   be   American 
British  or  French  or  Spanish,  but 
Those  men  had  taken  on  an  awe- 
Thlrteen  small  and  Insignificant 
had  insulted  and  rebuked  the  au- 
the  mightiest  nation  In  the  world. 
r#volt  must  be  crushed.    Those  rebels 
the  consequences  of  treachery." 
the  edicts  decreed  by  the  British 
they  forgot  one  thing.    They  for- 
those  "rebels"  possessed  a  fervent 
to  their  ca\ise,  the  making  of  a 
within  the  framework  of  freedom. 
Jien,  was  the  beginning.     For  the 
In  Carpenter's  Hall  In  Philadelphia. 
re  days  of  writing  and  rewriting  that 
t]  trough  the  hot  summer.     But  then 
smber  day,  the  tired  men  were  fin- 
mere  6,000  words  were  coined  and 
i  Jid  with  the  docximent  before  them, 
sensed  a  rendezvous  with  destiny; 
for  themselves,  their  country,  and 
e  of  all  mankind;  a  destiny  that  was 
to  God  and  conscience, 
of  this  great  document  called 
Constitution  was  based  on  the  rights 
li  dividual.    Those  men  knew  as  they 
that  through  compromise  and  con- 
"~  had  produced  a  political  system 
:ed   three  great   principles:    the 
freedom,  the  tendency  was  one  of 
op^>ortunlty,  and  the  method  was  con- 
government.     The  true  magic  of 
contained  in  the  Constitution 
act  that  those  words  were  the  voice 
of  the  pec^le;  that  its  flexibUlty 
stated   by   Jefferson   of  Virginia, 
,  "No  society  can  make  a  truly  per- 
xmstltutlon.    The  earth  belongs  to 
generation."     Yes,  to  the  living 
that's  the  secret  of  its  greatness 
extended  over  175  years.    It  is  ours 
or  disgrace,  ours  to  defend  or  ours 


chll'  Iren 


livi  dg 


<|ocument  was  for  all  men  and  it  is 
■  to  me  personally  as  well.     It's 

reeling  called  pride  that  I  get  while 
to     the     Star     Spangled     Banner 
''  (efore    a    Friday    evening    football 
.'8  my  father  preaching  the  word 
>  our  congregation.    It's  my  mother 
lome  from  school  to  be  there  when 
arrive,   preparing   supper   and 
>ir  to  a  PTA  meeting.     It's  my  sls- 
thelr  feelings  of  security  that  stem 
□g  in  a  country  that  says  we  may 
Into  areas  of  higher  education  and 
to   all   humanity   as   far    as   our 
potential  will  take  us.     I  know 
I  am  proud  of  It,  but  this  is  some- 
the  past  and  my  heritage,  what  of 
-nt    problems    and    needs?    What 
and  I  done  to  preserve  and  con- 
word,   freedom,  the   tendency  of 
rtunlty  and  the  method  of  con- 
govemment? 

too  much  general  complacency 

/today?    More  than  ever  before. 

to  forget  that  freedom  Is  not  free; 

re  are  responsibilities  incurred   In 

citizen.    For  Instance,  we  tend  to 


present 
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stay  at  home  if  It's  raining  on  election  day. 
We  tend  to  consider  local  elections  less  im- 
portant than  federal,  and  there  are  other 
examples  of  apathy  that  alarm  me  and  make 
me  want  to  shout  to  all  people  of  the  dan- 
ger involved.  We've  been  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  indifference  many  times  before. 
In  1837  Abraham  Lincoln  had  this  to  say. 
"at  what  point  In  our  American  way  of  life 
shall  we  expect  danger?  All  the  armies  of 
the  world  led  by  a  Napoleon,  and  all  the 
money  and  ammunition  put  Into  one  stock- 
pile could  not  kill  democracy.  If  disaster 
comes.  It  mxist  come  from  within;  it  cannot 
come  from  without."  Arnold  Toynbee,  the 
renowned  historian  has  warned  us  that  of 
the  21  great  civilizations,  nineteen  have 
crumbled  frcMn  within. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  what  should  be  our 
future  duties  as  citizens?  We  should  con- 
tinually reevaluate  the  motives  and  tools  of 
constitutional  government.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  Btory  of  a  group  of  college  students 
who  were  exploring  nearby  mines  and  caves 
and  carried  with  them  three  tools  essential 
to  their  project.  One  was  a  pickax.  With 
the  pickax,  the  students  could  chip  rocks 
and  discover  new  specimens.  This  pickax 
represented  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  adven- 
ture. The  second  article  was  a  headlamp 
which  illuminated  obstacles  In  their  path. 
This  light,  shining  down  from  above,  sym- 
bolized spiritual  guidance.  The  third  article 
was  a  coU  of  rope.  The  coll  of  rope  repre- 
sented not  only  a  tie  to  the  past  but  a  means 
by  which  these  students  were  botmd  together 
as  they  edged  forward  Into  the  unknown. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  Constitution  is 
the  means  by  which  we  are  bound  together 
in  a  common  Incentive  and  tradition.  As 
we  freemen  are  confronted  by  challenges  put 
to  us  by  shackled  peoples,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  this  Is  but  oin-  own,  modem-day 
"rendezvous  with  destiny."  The  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  once  said,  "It  Is  our  God-given 
destiny  to  demonstrate  to  the  entire  world 
that  man's  aspirations  for  progress  and  social 
Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  freemen 
working  within  our  democratic  Institutions 
Then  democracy  will  really  be  the  destiny  of 
humanity." 

The  word  "freedom"  Is  of  paramount  con- 
cern in  the  nUnds  of  America's  youth  We 
the  young  people  want  to  preserve  and  con- 
tinue the  word  "freedom."  the  tendency  of 
equal  opportimlty,  and  the  method  of  con- 
stitutional government,  but  we  are  facing 
a  most  formidable  opponent.  Atheistic  com- 
munism has  pointed  to  us  and  threatened 
to  destroy  us.  It  should  be  our  task  as 
citizens  to  stay  awake  and  informed  on  In- 
ternational and  Internal  happemngs;  to  use 
our  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  religion— 
to  keep  these  rights  alive  and  growing  Let 
us  remember  that  through  the  word  the 
tendency,  and  the  method,  our  country  has 
sacrificed  for  the  cause  of  freedom  more  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world 
Not  only  on  Armistice  Days  and  Pearl 
Harbor  anniversaries  should  we  remember 
ttiose  gallant  soldiers  who  have  defended  our 
heritage,  but  we  should  often  pause  and  con- 
sider their  heroic  deeds  at  Normandy  Oki- 
nawa, and  Heart  Break  Ridge;  and  then  we 
should  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  law  and 
order,  to  Uve  and  bvilld  on  the  principles  of 
Justice,  freedom,  and  democracy,  to  use  our 
American  heritage  for  the  preservation  and 
help  of  aU  humanity.  Let  us  remember  that 
it  Is  not  only  for  us  but  for  future  genera- 
tions as  well  that  the  word,  freedom  the 
tendency  of  equal  opportunity,  and'  the 
method  of  constitutional  government,  must 
be  kept  alive  and  growing. 

Consider  the  wall  in  Berlin,  the  chaos  in 
AMoa.  tile  unrest  In  Asia.  With  shadows  of 
war,  ignorance,  and  poverty  hovering  over 
UB,  we  must  prepare  otu-selves  with  educa- 
tion and  pray  for  God's  guidance  and  aMdine 
falthth*t  we  might  fell  these  shadows  with 
renewed  ^al<n  and  courage. 

President  Kennedy  presented  us  with  %*>*" 


thought.  "Man  today  holds  in  his  hands  the 
power  to  abolish  all  hiunan  suffering  "and 
the  power  to  abolish  all  hiunan  life."  As  one 
of  today's  commentators  has  so  aptly  said 
"For  America  and  the  world.  It  is  greatneial 
or  It  Is  failure.  And  the  time  for  greatne* 
Is  now." 


Defining  the  Government-Industry 
Relationsliip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
needs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  might  and  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion is  the  unprecedented  integration  of 
every  facet  of  our  society.  One  of  the 
principal  elements  of  that  Integration  is 
our  enormous  industrial  strength,  pro. 
duced  over  the  length  of  our  history  in 
the  climate  of  free  enterprise.  That  in- 
dustrial power  has  been  called  upon 
twice  in  this  century  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  the  freedom 
of  man. 

We  are  now  living  in  a  great  new  age 
of  technology,  the  widest  expression  of 
which  Is  American  industry.  The  mo- 
bilization of  technology  through  indus- 
try to  solve  our  national  problems  has 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  more  than  ever  before 
The  evolution  of  the  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  Industry  has 
come  about  naturally  and  with  reason- 
able restraint. 

An  article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Air  Force  magazine,  entitled  "Defin- 
ing the  Government-Industry  Relation- 
ship," by  Mr.  J.  L.  Atwood,  is  most  illu- 
minating and  penetrating.  Mr.  Atwood 
heads  a  company  that  receives  Its  prin- 
cipal Income  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment within  the  framework  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  He  has  enunciated 
his  concepts  of  that  relationship,  which 
are  sound  and  which  are  certainly  the 
product  of  years  of  experience.  I 
strongly  urge  every  Member  to  read  and 
think  about  the  ideas  Mr.  Atwood  has 
expressed: 

Defining  the  Government-Industry  Rela- 
tionship 

(Note.— The  space  program,  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  backing.  Is  attaining  an  air 
of  permanence,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
significant  cutback  in  defense  as  some  have 
predicted.  The  government-Industry  part- 
nership, which  has  brought  us  this  far,  has 
changed  somewhat  in  the  process  but  looks 
as  though  it  will  be  enduring,  it  must  be 
protected  by  both  partners.  Government 
must  remember  that  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  still  the  best  method  of  finding  solu- 
tions to  problems  and  work  to  keep  competi- 
tion alive.  And  industry  must  keep  In  mind 
that  government  is  Its  customer  and  treat  It 
as  such  whUe  maintaining  independence.) 
(By  J.  L.  Atwood) 

(Mr.  Atwood  Is  chairman,  president,  and  a 
director  of  North  Amorlcan  Aviation,  Inc. 
He  has  been  with  North  American  since  1934. 
He  became  president  in  1048.     That  same 
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.•«  he  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Certlfl- 
'^  Trf  Merit  for  his  contributions  to  the 
*^  effort  during  World  War  H.  1111.  «;tlcle 
I^wSnsed  from  a  speech  to  the  Second 
RnScongress  of  the  Canaveral  CouncU  of 
?SSilcal  societies  at  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla..  on 
ADrtl  7,  1965.) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
law  down  a  clear-cut  space  program  for 
^yy^s  ahead.  In  his  report  to  Congre« 
STui  Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities  In 
?Su  he  said:  "We  expect  to  explore  toe 
SJn  not  Just  visit  it  or  photograph  It.  We 
SS^o  explore  and  chart  planete  as  well. 
S^T^hall  expand  our  earth  laboratories  into 
rpa^lSi>SSS>rles  and  extend  our  national 
gttength  into  the  space  dimension. 

^e  there  has  been  a  general  presump- 
tion that  the  space  effort  wUl  not  end  with 
toTmoon,  and  although  the  National  Aero- 
S^utics  and  space  Administration  has  al- 
ready begun  the   unmanned   probe   of  the 
^ets    we  have   not  heretofore   had  from 
d?eslden?  of  the  United  States  such  a 
SSu-cut  declaratton  of  our  long-range  space 
SStlves.    For  this  reason.  President  John- 
s' statement  may  be  comparable  in  Im- 
Mrtance    to    President    Kennedy's    original 
JSSSs  to  the  moon  voyage  4  years  ago. 
STpubllc  affirmation  of  the  plans  upon 
which  NASA  18  already  *«»  ^^unch^  h^ps 
tn  certify  the  permanence  of  the  U.S.  space 
SiSltmert.    We  begin  to  be  assured  that 
S?S.S  space  program  will  be  a  continuing 
and  integral  part  of  the  national  purpose  and 
the  national  economy.  ^,4-r.^^r,*  m 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  commitment  Is 
made  in  the  face  of  Soviet  ambiguity  as  to 
its  lunar  plans.  Less  and  less,  the  U.S.  space 
program  hinges  upon  a  so-called  race  vrtth 
thrsoviet  Union.  More  and  more,  it  draws 
sustenance  from  our  own  well-based  space 
objectives. 

This   joint   space   effort  supplements  the 
major    peacetime   partnership   program   be- 
S^een  Government  and  industry  in  the  na- 
Tonal  defense  effort.     While  this  effort  has 
been   continuous   through   our   history,   its 
scale  has  fluctuated  enormously  in  respond 
to   prevailing   conditions   of   war    or    peace 
Since    the   Korean   war.    howe^^r,    national 
policy  has  called  for  a  continuing  high  level 
of  defense  procurement  to  maintain  a  strong 
national  posture  in  the  so-called  cold  wm. 
Suggestions  as  to  the  impermanence  of  this 
defense  program  have  so  far  P;,<™  ^^^ Jf^ 
Today  the  space  program  Is  added  to  this 
defense  program;  the  U.S.  Government  and 
industry  are  partners  in  planning  and  carry* 
iDg  out  the  most  massive    joint  peacetime 
effort  in  their  history. 

The  apparent  permanency  of  this  massive 
joint  pr^am  brings  up  pressing  Questions 
of  political  and  economic  philosophy.  Rec- 
onciling the  American  principle  of  private 
enterprise  with  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional defense  and  space  programs  has  be- 
come one  of  the  major— though  least- 
publicized— Issues  of  our  time.  The  question 
is  can  a  large  portion  of  American  Industry 
depend  for  its  major  market  on  a  single  cus- 
tomer—the U.S.  Government— without  losing 
Its  Independence? 

The  solution  to  this  question  is  up  to  in- 
dustry fully  as  much  as  to  Government. 

Consider  briefly  the  specific  American  prin- 
ciple at  issue.  To  us  the  concept  of  liberty 
has  always  included  the  right  to  make  our 
living  m  any  honest  endeavor  of  our  choice, 
to  own  property,  and  to  enter  the  market- 
place with  labor,  services,  or  goods  to  be  sold 
for  private  gain. 

In  pvirsult  of  these  freedoms,  and  within 
a  framework  of  law  and  order,  we  have  buUt 
a  dynamic  economy  unequaled  in  ths  his- 
tory of  the  world.  To  maintain  its  vitality 
we  have  tried— not  always  successfully— to 
limit  the  Government's  role  to  that  of  um- 
pire This  governmental  role  has  been  es- 
pecially useful  in  helping  to  maintain  the 
very  life  and  breadth  of  free  enterprise — 
namely,  competition  and  opportunity. 


This   same   limitation   of   role«   between 
business  and  Government  can  be  applied  to 
preserve  the  aerospace  Industry's  integrity 
in  its  close  working  relationship  with  the 
Oovemment.    On  the  one  band,  industry  Is 
the  principal  perfonner  of  reeeardi.  develop- 
ment, and  prodxioUon  work,  although  it  la 
strongly  suw)lemented  in  the  research  flrid 
by  universities  and  certain  other  nonprofit 
organizations.     On  the   other  hand,   while 
Government   serves   as    the   umpire— so   to 
speak— erf  this  private  activity.  Its  ability  to 
judge  effectively  depends  upon  the  vast  body 
of    knowledge    It    derives    from    that    same 
private  activity.    This  knowledge  comes  not 
only  from  technical  advances  In   research - 
and-development  programs,  but  also   from 
company  proposals  for  new  business. 

In  fact,  it  Is  in  competitive  proposals  that 
innovation  often  makes  Its  appearance,  and 
thta  innovation  represents  an  asset  to  the 
Government  even  If  It  Is  not  followed  by  a 
contract.    Moreover,  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able data  available  to  the  Government  c<«ne 
from   unsolicited   proposals,   which    contain 
creative  Ideas  that  might  not  otherwise  find 
their  way   Into  the   Government's   fund   of 
knowledge.    A  significant  percentage  of  in- 
dustry proposals  to  the  Government  for  new 
business    are    unsolicited,    and    there   are    a 
number  of  additional  concepts,  discussed  in- 
formally, that  lead  to  solicited,  competitive 
proposals.     While  only  a   fraction  of   these 
proposals  are  successful  from  an  Individual 
company's   standpomt,   each    of    them    adds 
technical    data— often    of    considerable    im- 
portance—to the  Government's  reservoir  of 
knowledge. 

In  turn,  the  Government  is  able  to  stand 
on  this  eminence  of  understanding  and  gain 
a  visibility  that  would  otherwise  be  impos- 
sible and  which  no  single  contributor  could 
ever  'attain.  This  visibility  Is  used  in  plan- 
ning defense  and  space  needs,  determining 
specific  requirements,  choosing  between  the 
manifold  responses  to  those  requirements, 
and  monitoring  the  progress  of  defense  and 
space  programs. 

These  twin  roles  of  Government  and  indus- 
try therefore,  have  at  least  two  Interlocking 
advantages.  For  industry,  there  is  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  many  technical  choices 
to  any  given  problem  through  competitive 
proposals.  For  Government,  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  through  these  same  pro- 
posals and  through  contract  performance 
affords  the  best  possible  visibility  from  which 
to  judge  between  competitive  solutions. 

If   hypothetically.  there  were  only  one  in- 
dustrial contractor  as  there  Is  now  only  one 
customer,  neither  of  these  advantages  would 
exist     But  the  Individual  work  of  many  thou- 
sands of  companies  constitutes  Immeasurable 
strength  both  for  the  Industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^  „__ 
Therefore,    while    every    contractor    goes 
through    the    disappointment     of     creating 
something  that  does  not  strike  a  ready  re- 
sponse, he  must  recognize  that  the  custom- 
er—with   limited    funds    available— is    con- 
stantly choosing  between  many  innovations 
of  which  the  single  contractor  is  unaware. 
And  this  accumulation  of  information  and 
invention- applied  or  not— represents  a  cor- 
pus  of   technical   knowledge   that   uniquely 
Qualifies  the  customer— as  no  single  partici- 
pant could  be  qualified— to  judge  the  com- 
petitive entries. 

In  any  discussion  on  the  division  of  roles 
between  government  and  Industry  in  this 
country,  one  must  reckon  with  ttie  Impres- 
sive technical  achievements  of  the  Soviets  in 
weaponry  and  In  space.  Without  dUwount- 
in«  these  achievements,  we  may  note  that 
the  more  autocratic  the  Government,  the 
more  short-term  efficiency  It  can  apparently 
achieve  and  the  shorter  the  leadtlme  of  Its 
priority  programs.  However,  without  the  al- 
iemate  approaches  poislble  In  a  ««^""^ 
system,  the  soluttona  are  often  less  tiian  op- 
tlmxun;  this  shortcoming  has  shown  u^ 
rather  pointedly  in  the  lagging  Soviet  record 
in  planetary  shots  to  date.    I  believe  that.  In 


the  overall  space  program,  our  own  approach 
wUl  surpass  that  of  the  SovleU;  the  recent 
Gemini  and  Banger  mlastona  lend  nippcrt  to 
the  conjecture  tlMtt  we  have  winaAj  cloMd 
tiie  gi4>  cdistantially.    In  the  long  term,  a 
government  truly  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple and  a  government-Industry  system  yield- 
ing the  best  of  many  choices,  must  in  the  end 
prevail.     We  aU  know,  from  the  relatively 
low  percentage  of  company  ppoposaUi  that 
win  competitions,  that  no  one  organization 
can  have  a  monopoly  on  the  best  ^>proach 
to  anything.    SupiBrtor  strength  must  accrue 
to  the  system  in  which  the  Judge  ta  not  one 
of  the  piarticipcuits.  and  la,  therefore,  free  to 
choice  Impartially  from  rival  solutions,  un- 
hanH>ered   by  any  enchantment   he   might 
otherwise  have  with  a  solution  of  hU  own. 
If  the  Government's  most  effective  role  is 
that  of  umpire  or  Judge,  the  next  question 
is.   How  far  should  It  go  in  overseeing  the 
participants? 

Let  us  being  by  considering  the  Govern- 
ment's basic   obUgations.     In  the   fields  of 
national   defense   and   space   activity.   It   is 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  policies  and 
the  objectives  of  the  American  people.    More 
speclficaUy.  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
NASA  must  procure  the  best  possible   sys- 
tems and  equipment  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  often  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
In  a  day  when  technological  advance  was 
relatively  slow  and  new  procurement  was  ac- 
complished largely  through  shelf  Items  and 
fixed-price    contracts.    Government   surveil- 
lance was  large  limited  to  judging  the  per- 
formance of  end  Items.     The  Nation  could 
generally  afford  two  or  three  models  by  dif- 
ferent   manufacturers    to    fulfill    the    same 
function,  and  could   then  pick   the  best  of 
these  for  follow -on  production. 

But  with  the  steep  acceleration  of  tech- 
nology in  the  past  15  years,  new  weapon  and 
space  systems  have  required  such  technical 
advances  that  research  and  development 
have  constituted  the  major  element  In  aero- 
space sales.  And  all  of  the  Nations  hopes 
have  been  riding  on  only  one  model  for  each 
particular  function.  The  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  develop  more  than  one  kind  of  Polaris 
submarine,  any  more  than  It  can  afford  to 
develop  more  than  one  means  of  putting  the 
first  men  on  the  moon. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Governments 
interest  In  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  con- 
tractors—as against  reviewing  only  the  re- 
sults—has damatically  Increased.  Industry 
should  recognize  this  legitimate  Interest. 

Accompanying  the  rise  of  R.  &  D.  for  ex- 
ample has  been  a  whole  family  of  contract 
types.  Since  the  fixed-price  contract  and 
its  inherent  profit  incentives  were  not  readily 
applied  to  research  and  development,  the 
new  contract  types  provided  other  Incen- 
tives—still  making  the  most  of  the  competi- 
tive and  profit  motivations  characteristic 
of  private  enterprise.  This  process  of  con- 
tract refinement  continues— nourished  by 
further  suggestions  from  both  Gmernment 
and  Industry. 

Another  milestone  in  the  evolving  relation- 
ship between  Government  and  Industry  is 
the  establishment  of  weapon  system  con- 
tracting. With  the  need  for  closer  integra- 
tion of  subsystems  at  the  design  and  de- 
velopment stage,  the  day-to-day  manage- 
ment of  system  development  is  usually 
delegated  to  a  prime  contractor  or  to  several 
associate  prime  conti^tors.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  many  of  tiie  systems  devel^ 
in  the  last  decade  could  have  emerged  with 
optimum  performance  without  use  of  this 
management  device. 

More  recenUy.  the  Defense  Departinent  has 
developed  a  system  of  conti-actor  evaluation 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  rewardmg  efficiency 
imd  lienallzlng  inefficiency  In  future  cam- 
petitions.  WhUe  theee  r^iulrements  may 
S^etimes  seem  onerous.  It  Is  difficult  to 
criticize  the  Intent  of  a  system  to«««^ 
merit  and  stimulate  maximum  performance, 
industry  can  weU  take  note  that  many.  « 
not  most,  of  theee  attempts  to  clarify  the 
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Goverifcneiit-lndiistry  relationslilp  were  de- 
signed to  stren^^en  tbat  relatloiutilp,  not 
deetroj  It.  There  Is  an  enormoiu  difference 
betwee  i  the  two  Intentlo^.  and  while  we 
should  welcome  sincere  efforts  to  improve  the' 
system  we  are  more  than  Justified  In  resist- 
ing 0<  vernment  restrictions  that  are  un- 
neoesM  ry  in  carrying  out  its  legitimate 
duties.  In  this  dose  relationship  between 
Ooven  ment  and  industry,  the  traditionxU 
umpire  still  serves  as  a  valid  yardstick 
the  Oovemment's  prerogatives, 
be  noted  at  this  point  that  there 
for  a  far  different  Government 
defense  procurement.  Almost  from 
nnlng  of  the  Republic,  Federal  arse- 
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established  for  the  manufacture  of 
and  ammunition.     Then  and  now, 
has  made  many  of  its  own  ships  as 
(MTdnance.    Generally,  such  Govem- 
z^anufacture  has  Involved  the  produc- 
simllar  items  over  many  years,  with 
for  new  development.    It  is  at  the 
^here  defense  equipment  requires  in- 
that  arsenal  maaufactiu'e  becomes 
Such  Innovation  Is  beet  ac- 
when  there  Is  a  choice  of  alter- 
When  the  \miplre  Is  also  one 
players,  his  Judgment  may  become 
objective. 

attempts     at     Government 
of  military  aircraft  have  either 
c  or  have  gradually  given  way 
maniifaeture. 
point  to   be   drawn  is   that  private 
of  defense  and  space  systems 
must  be  earned  by  superior 
It  does  not  fall  to  American 
as  a  divine  right.    We  may  not  ex- 
be  mere  order-takers  from  a  generous 
i  lam.     And  while  we  believe  strongly 
enterprise  as  a  keystone  of  the 
economy,  it  does  not  occupy  this 
Just  because  we  say  it  does.    Bather, 
iron  this  position  by  past  perform- 
t  can  maintain  this  position  by  con- 
that  performance. 

Is  more,  today  the   demands  upon 

have  multiplied  manifold 

that  prevailed  when  the  national 

private  aircraft  manufacture  was 

Soaring   performance  reqxilre- 

liave  put   a   premium    on  technical 

and  the  management  techniques 

such  capabilities.   A  few  (tf  these 

for  continued  Improvement. 

field  of  basic  research,  we  must 

not  only  the  most  proficient  sdentif- 

.  but  must  Improve  our  visibility 

future  requirements  in  order  to 

their  work. 

adplied  research,  our  problem  is  not 

advance  the  state  of  art.  but  to  cre- 

means  of  communicating  technl- 

wlthln  the  professional  com- 
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broad  field  of  research  and  develop- 

ih  the  customer  and  the  contractor 

eioourage  creativity.    A  radical  solu- 

~  sometimes  be  almost  as  easy  to 

the  m9e  improvement  of  an  old 

One  of  the  current  examples  ot 

in  a  novel  approach  Lb  mlcrominla- 

>n,  which  was  conceived  in  Joint  re- 

(fforts  by  the  Government  and  in- 

Lnd  pursued  in  oon^>onent  develop- 

several  companies. 

the   spectrum  of  contractor 

we  must  look  for  even  better 

assuring  quaUty,  value,   and  re- 

The  Industry  has  taled  in  every 

edtice  these  factors  from  qualitative 

to  qtumtitative  analysis.     At  the 

we  have  looked  for  new  ways  to 

what  has  always  been  the  real 

quality — ^prlde  of  workmanship  on 

of  each  individual  employee. 

m^sglng   our   programs,    we    should 


the  realization  that  success  Is  meas 

alone  in  achieving  the  reqiilred 

ice  levels,  bnt  also  in  the  manner 

In  whlc^  we  meet  cost  and  sdiedule  esti- 


mates. While  recognizing  that  research-and- 
development  work  can  never  be  priced  and 
scheduled  with  the  precision  of  voliune  pro- 
duction work,  it  Is  time  for  us  to  acknowl- 
edge that  weapon  and  space  system  contract- 
ing is  no  longer  in  its  infancy.  We  have 
gained  a  vast  working  experience  with  our 
customers  and  with  each  other  as  contractor 
and  subcontractor;  together  we  have  in- 
vented and  applied  advanced  toois  for  man- 
agement visibility  and  decision;  we  have  de- 
veloped and  are  still  perfecting  managerial 
techniques  to  match  the  complex  technical 
and  logistics  tasks  we  face. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  it  is  a  tribute  to  in- 
dustry that  great  improvements  have  al- 
ready been  made.  Yet  few  of  us  would  assert 
that  no  more  possibilities  for  improvement 
remain. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  two-sided  rela- 
tionship between  industry  and  Government 
is  really  one  between  supplier  and  customer. 
In  such  a  relationship,  It  is  the  customer 
who  has  the  most  influence.  Maintaining 
this  relationship  depends  upon  continual 
proof  that  private  industry  is  a  better  source 
in  providing  defense  and  space  systems  than 
a  Government-owned  Industry.  The  cus- 
tomer, both  civilian  and  mlUtary,  is  not 
generally  hostile  to  private  industry,  but 
neither  is  it  permanenUy  committed  in  this 
field  If  the  performance  does  not  meet  its 
needs.  In  short,  we  of  industry  can  never 
be  content  to  rest  our  case  on  economic  doc- 
trine. We  must  continually  prove  and  re- 
prove our  mettle  through  performance  and 
results. 

Thus,  to  the  question  of  whether  private 
Industry  engaged  In  defense  and  space  ac- 
tivity can  maintain  its  Integrity,  the  immedi- 
ate answer  is  that  both  Industry  and 
Government  have  been  working  Intensively 
on  this  problem  for  many  years.  They  have 
applied  an  effort  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
have  gone  far  toward  meeting  the  additional 
complications  brought  on  by  accelerated 
technological  progress.  They  will  continue 
to  succeed  in  their  effort  If  they  both  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
changes  to  improve  the  system  of  Indxistrial 
procurement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  changes 
which  would  destroy  such  indiistrlal  pro- 
curement, on  the  other.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that.  Insofar  as  we  achieve  the  first 
and  avoid  the  second,  we  will  not  only  pre- 
serve the  American  freedoms  that  we  cherish, 
but  will  also  enhance  our  strength  and  se- 
curity on  this  planet. 


A  Federal  Payment  Fonnula — Essential 
for  Good  Home  Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MIKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WWDC  expanded  its  views  on 
home  rule  on  July  27. 

WWDC  president,  Ben  Strauss,  co- 
gently presented  the  arguments  for  a 
Federal  payment  formula  and  refuted 
the  arguments  against  home  rule  with- 
out such  a  formula.  The  formula 
stated: 

without  the  formula  payment  approach, 
home  rule  could  be  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Pfederal  payment  for- 
mula for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  es- 
sential because  the  new  government  must 
be  able  to  predict  its  resources.    Good 


program  planning  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  been  made  nearly  impossible 
by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget,  and  in  particular,  the  size  of  the 
Federal  payment  each  year. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
full  WWDC  editorial  at  this  point: 
Pkogress  on  Home  Rule 

(Note. — Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by 
WWDC  President  Ben  Strouse  began  July  27 
1965.    We  welcome  comments.) 

The  point  was  made  again  and  again  as 
the  Senate  passed  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  bill:  The  very  heart  of  the  pro- 
posal is  the  Federal  payment  formula 
Without  it,  no  home  rule  plan  Is  meaningful 

Nor  does  WWDC  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments against  the  formula  payment  plan 
hold  water. 

It's  claimed  a  District  of  Columbia  tax 
assessor  might  make  arbitrary  claims  against 
Federal  property  in  Washington.  We  find 
this  idea  far-fetched.  The  law  speclflcally 
empowers  a  Federal  official — the  General 
Services  Administrator — to  check  District  of 
Columbia's  tax  calculations  and  insure  they 
are  reasonable.  If  this  should  not  protect 
the  Federal  interest,  the  very  presence  of 
Congress  a  few  blocks  away  will  deter  un- 
justified claims  on  the  Federal  treasury  by 
District  of  Columbia  officials. 

Nor  would  Congress  be  setting  a  precedent 
and  opening  the  door  to  tax  claims  by  other 
local  governments  around  the  country.  The 
precedent  for  a  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Colvmibla  Is  alrecwiy  88  years 
old  and  must  be  considered  well  established. 
Not  even  opponents  of  home  rule  advocate 
its  abolition. 

Nor  can  It  be  argued  the  formula  payment 
would  discourage  local  taxes.  Rather,  the 
reverse  would  be  true.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  real  estate  taxes  in  the  District 
of  Colimnbia  are  regularly  Increased  with 
no  assurance  at  aU  that  Congress  will  In- 
crease the  annual  payment  by  one  dime. 

This  station  believes  in  home  rule.  But 
let's  face  it.  Without  the  formula  payment 
approach,  home  rule  could  be  a  disaster. 
That's  why  in  the  House  negotiations  over 
self-government  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  formula  payment  plan  must  not  be  com- 
promised away. 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF  OKOBGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
death  has  broken  our  circle  of  colleagues 
and  friends.  I  was  saddened  by  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved and  respected  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  J.  Brown,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Ohio. 

By  any  criteria  and  standards,  Clar- 
ence Brown  would  be  classified  as  a 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  close  to  and  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  district  and  his  State.  He 
was  articulate  as  an  advocate  of  legisla- 
tion which  he  supported  and  as  a  pro- 
tagonist of  legislation  which  he  opposed. 
He  was  a  skillful  exponent  of  his  own 
views  and  the  views  of  his  party. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 


as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
Clarence  was  a  penetrating  and  knowl- 
edgeable questioner  of  witnesses.  He  was 
rpowerful  exponent  of  his  podtton  in 
debate  in  this  forum.  The  respect  and 
admiration  which  he  earned  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  as  a  human  being,  will 
continue  to  inspire  us. 

Clarence  Brown  made  many  con- 
tributions to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  United  States,  to  his  native 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  district  which 
he  represented  with  distinction  and 
honor  for  27  years.  He  was  admired  and 
respected  by  his  friends  and  neighbors 
in  his  district  and  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  he  served  both  ably  and 
with  credit.  He  was  equally  admired 
and  respected  by  his  colleagues. 

I  am  grateful  for  and  treasure  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  us.  He 
was  at  all  times  congenial,  courteous, 
and  warmhearted.  He  was  one  of  the 
Members  whom  I  knew  before  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  and  as  such,  was  one 
of  the  first  upon  whom  I  immediately 
called  when  I  first  came  to  Washington. 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  Clarence  Brown  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Three  times  within  the  past  year,  the 
specter  of  death  claimed  other  members 
of  his  family  and  now,  with  his  pas^g. 
sorrow  comes  once  again  to  his  family. 

We  share  that  sorrow,  and  Mrs.  Rynt 
and  our  children  Join  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones 
who  survive  him. 


mired  his  great  devotion  to  sound  prin- 
ciples of  government  We  will  miss 
Clarence  Brown  in  the  Congress.  His 
place  will  be  hud  to  fllL  His  record  of 
service  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

To  the  members  of  his  family  I  extend 
my  sincere  sympathy  on  the  great  loss 
which  they  have  sustained.  May  they 
take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  Clar- 
ence Brown  leaves  behind  him  a  rich 
heritage  for  his  family,  his  State,  and  his 
country.         

Comnuttee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Further  Expenses  of  Conducting  Stud- 
ies, Investigations,  and  Inquiries 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MASTUOrD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  August  25, 1965 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Av^fust  23.  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  sadness  that  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  In  expressing 
my  profound  sense  of  loss  over  the  pass- 
ing of  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  C«iio,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown. 

The  people  of  Ohio  have  lost  a  great 
and  dedicated  Member  of  the  Congress. 
The  Nation  has  lost  a  strong  defender 
of  the  principles  which  made  our  covm- 
try  great  and  a  fearless  advocate  of 
soimd  and  constructive  government. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
public  service,  beginning  witl\  his  elec- 
tion as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio  in 
1919,  and  extending  through  every 
Congress  since  the  76th,  have  left  behind 
Clarence  Brown  many  accomplishments 
which  will  remain  as  lasting  monuments 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  kind,  considerate,  and 
friendly  man  whose  counsel  and  pres- 
ence will  be  missed  not  only  by  Members 
of  Congress  but  by  the  employees  of  the 
House  and  coimtiess  others  ^iio  came  to 
know  him  and  who  now  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  respected  the 
judgment  of  our  departed  friend  and  ad- 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  yHi''!"^'^-  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

Are  there  copies  of  the  resolution  and 
the  report  or  the  hearings  available? 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land showed  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
for  a  fleeting  moment  beforehand. 

I  Just  wonder  if  they  are  available  for 
the  general  membership?  If  not,  what 
is  the  need  for  haste  in  regard  to  this 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Well,  some  of  these 
subcommittees  are  out  of  funds  and  they 
need  additional  funds  to  conduct  their 
Investigations.  Several  of  the  full  com- 
mittees and  some  subcommittees  do  not 
have  any  more  f  imds. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  are  there  copies  of  the  resolution 
that  the  House  has  under  consideration 
available  for  all  of  the  Members? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  there  are. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  have  Inquired  at  the 
desks  and  the  bo<*  rooms  and  I  cannot 
find  one,  although,  as  I  say,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  did  show  me  a  copy  ahead 
of  time.       ' 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man my  copy.    It  is  available. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  will  the  distinguished  Chairman 
tell  us — I  understand  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  haste  and  that  the  committee  is  out 
of  money.  I  furthermore  understand 
that,  by  the  committee  amendment,  they 
have  cut  the  request  from  $325,000  down 
to  $97,000;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FK I  i«'m«TT.  The  request  for  the 
Banking  and  Currency's  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  was  reduced  from  the 
$235,500  requested  to  $97,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  reason  for  haste  Is.  The  com- 
mittee Is  not  out  of  money.    They  have 


over  half  of  the  money  they  were  allo- 
cated. We  have  given  them  Just  this 
morning  money  enough  to  run  them  imtil 
March.  This  could  wait  until  later  this 
evening  or  tomorrow  or  next  week,  I 
would  think.        ^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  that  really  was 
in  anticipation  of  my  next  question.  I 
wondered  If  the  distinguished  Chairman 
would  tell  us  how  much  money  was 
allocated  in  the  beginning  to  this  partic- 
ular Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  how  much  they  have  remain- 
ing? 

And  the  third  question  is,  does  this 
go  through  the  balance  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, or  the  first  session  or  the  calwidar 

year?         

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  provides  addi- 
tional funds  through  March  31, 1966.  By 
providing  these  funds  now.  the  subcom- 
mittee should  have  enough  money  to 
carry  on  Its  Investigations  through  the 
first  3  months  of  the  next  session. 
Our  committee  win  then  have  sufiacient 
time  to  review  the  subcommittee's  needs 
for  the  balance  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
approve  any  additional  funds  required. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  actton 
of  the  caamdttse.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  much  they  have  on  hand,  and 
what  the  original  request  was,  the  origi- 
nal request  at  the  beginning  of  the  year? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  subcommittee  has 
a  balance  of  $33,000,  which  is  not  snlfi- 
cient  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  the 
early  part  of  next  year  while  they  are 
waiting  for  additional  funds  to  be  ap- 
proved by  our  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  Is  the  amount  on 
hand.  How  much  did  they  receive  from 
the  gentleman's  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year? 

Mr.  FKIKI>ETi      $150,000. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  «entlMnan. 


Destroyers  of  a  Free  Anerica 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN  ' 

OF  OONNSCTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  27. 19$B 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  spoke  for  many  of  us  last  Fri- 
day when  he  voiced  Indignation  and  re- 
gret over  the  Los  Angeles  riots. 

The  President  said  In  pointing  out  the 
real  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Los 
Angeles: 

A  rioter  with  a  Mcdotov  cocktaU  in  his 
handB  1a  not  fle^^Tig  tor  civU  rigtata  any 
more  than  a  Klanaman  with  a  sheet  oa  his 
back  and  a  mask  on  his  face. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  re- 
affirmed his  commitment  to  the  civil 
rights  movement.  "We  shall  overcome." 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  "And  I  am  enUsted 
for  the  duration." 

These  words  frwn  the  President  who 
has  been  responsible  for  enacting  more 
civil  rights  legislation  In  his  brief  period 
In  the  White  House  than  In  the  last  90 
years  were  not  lo«t  on  the  American  peo- 
ple.   I  particularly  would  like  to  call  the 
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Johnson,  whose  brief  tenure  in 

House  already  has  brought  the 

of  more  legislation  to  make  Negro 

than  all  of  the  last  90  years, 

movingly  the  real  lesson  of  the 

riots.     It  is  that  the  rights  of 

and  every  other  American  depend 

for  law.    No  free  society  can  sur- 

leas  perfect  Itself,  without  a  lull 

of   the   President's   thesis    that 

old  wrongs  nor  new  fears  can  ever 

or  miirder." 
responsible  civil  rights  leader  has 
from  the  start  that  law  was  the 
of  the  struggle  for  genuine  equal- 
education,  housing,  employ- 
access  to  public  accommodations, 
jftiasis  all  the  major  organizations 
cf  ngresslonal  action  and  the  Federal 
Itself  a  testament  to  their  belief 
on  constitutional  process  was 
key  to  eradicating  this  historic  in- 
\  hat  humiliated  the  Negro  and  the 
that  the  key  would  work. 
President's   condemnation   of   racial 
,  black  and  white,  was  accompanied 
of  his  commitment  to  stand 
Negro  "for  the  diiration"  In  the 
Mmish  the  ghetto  and  to  rekindle 
hearts  that  long  ago  surrendered 
In  Los  Angeles,  however,  feuding 
klayor  Yorty  and  Governor  Brown 
to  Impede — perhaps  even  to  up- 
to  Improve  conununlcatlons  be- 
and  whites  and  to  seek  cures 
1  agralned  social  evils  of  the  city's 


rcfo  ewal 


Neproes 


G  }vemor 


has    appointed    a    distin- 
1  Qterraclal  committee  to  look  Into 
of  the  riots  and  recommend  safe- 
future  eruptions.    The  mayor 
his  displeasxire  at  this  action, 
jealousies   can   only   exacerbate   a 
In  which  irrationality  already  Is 
_      The    Los    Angeles    antipoverty 
which  might  have  provided  some 
of  the  fnistratlons  that  exploded 
"In  Watts  last  weekend,  was 
political  maneuvering.    The  city's 
1  have  to  share  the  culpability  tf 
atastrophlc  warning  the  riots  have 
they  dawdle  now  In  attempting 
the  Ills  of  the  sliuns. 


extlrpa|te 

[From  th^  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal  Ameri- 

i  ;an.  Sunday  Aug.  22, 1965] 
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tortured  the  Negro  has  been  by 

■-ninatlon,  "a  rioter  with  a  Molo- 

In  his  hands  is  not  fighting  for 

any  more  than  a  Klansman  with 

his  back  and  a  mask  on  his  face." 

quited  denxinclation.  with  which  all 

biding    Americans,    white    and    Negro, 

Is  President  Johnson's  strong, 

and  warning  condemnation  of  the 

riots  In  Los  Angeles. 

V  (hement  declaration  of  dlsappoint- 

angulsh,  shared  by  all  Americans 

small,  but  violent,  minority  that 

seeks    to   coimter    Injustice   with 

The  bitter  and  sickening  fury 

malcontents  produced  a  devas- 

"bore  no  relation  to  the  orderly 

clvU  rights  that  has  ennobled 


last  were  registering  \mder  the  voting  rights 
law. 

"Neither  old  wrongs  nor  new  fears  can 
Justify  arson  and  miirder,"  he  aald.  and 
leaders  of  the  Negroes'  civil  rights  cause, 
grieved  over  the  Los  Angelee  disaster,  agree. 

Placing  the  racial  struggle  In  proper  per- 
spective, the  President  has  emphasized  that 
the  acquisition  of  clvU  rights  Is  attended  by 
responalbUity,  and  responsibility  by  obli- 
gation. 

"We  cannot  and  must  not  In  one  breath 
demand  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  then  turn  our  backs  and  wink, 
and  in  the  next  breath  allow  laws  to  be 
broken  that  protect  the  safety  of  o\ir  citi- 
zens. There  Jiist  must  never  come  the  ho\ir 
when  any  citizen,  whoever  he  is.  can  ever 
ignore  the  law  or  break  the  law  with  im- 
punity." \ 

There  is  universal  assent,  among  people  of 
good  conscience,  to  President  Johnson's 
powerful  delineation  of  a  basic  philosophy 
of  democracy. 


Sharing  of  Federal  Tax  Revenues 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  12, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States,  meeting  In 
national  conference,  urged  the  President 
to  appoint  a  task  force  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  returning  to  the  States  each 
year  a  portion  of  Federal  tax  revenues 
coUected,  without  Federal  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  July  at  Minneapolis 
at  their  57th  annual  meeting,  the  Gov- 
ernors adopted  the  following  resolution. 
I  endorse  this  resolutlbn  and  respectfully 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress: 

Sharing  of  Fedekal  Tax  Revenues 

Whereas  In  the  American  division  of  gov- 
ernmental functions  among  local,  State  and 
Federal  bodies,  the  exercise  of  powers  at 
various  levels  is  inseparably  related  to  the 
distribution  of  taxing  authority;  and 

Whereas  the  larger  percentage  of  total  tax 
revenue  collected  at  any  one  level,  the  greater 
will  be  the  power  of  that  government;  and 

Whereas  today  the  Federal  share  of  total 
taxes  coUected  exceeds  70  percent,  while 
State  and  local  governments  each  account 
for  only  about  15  percent  of  the  total;  and 

Whereas  if  present  tax  trends  continue, 
local  governments  cannot  meet  public  de- 
mands for  more  and  better  schools,  high- 
ways, health  facilities,  poUcc  protection  and 
the  like,  without  severe  strains  upon  their 
respective  economies;  and 

Whereas  despite  new  and  higher  taxes, 
local  governments  have  had  to  increase  their 
debts  vastly  to  meet  their  spending  budgets, 
bringing  obUgatlons  of  local  units  alone  in 
excess  of  963  billion  last  year  as  compared  to 
$19  billion  In  1950;  and 

Whereas  the  latest  Federal  budget  lists 
approximately  85  local  grant-in-aid  activi- 
ties, and  as  a  consequence  these  programs  are 
beginning  to  exceed  the  level  of  manageabil- 
ity; and 

Whereas  the  dollar  value  of  grant-in-aid 
programs  has  Increased  from  $3.1  billion  a 
decade  ago  to  more  than  $13  billion  this  year, 
and  the  continued  growth  of  such  programs 
makes  State  and  local  governments  even 
more  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 


Whereas  such  programs  often  force  the 
States  to  spend  tax  moneys  excessively  in 
certain  areas  In  order  to  match  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds;  and 

Whereas  sharing  of  Federal  tax  revenue* 
with  State  goveriunents,  as  proposed  by  cer- 
tain economic  advisers  of  the  present  na- 
tlonal  administration,  not  only  would  enable 
State  governments  to  accept  more  responal- 
blllty  in  providing  needed  services  for  their 
citizenry  but  would  also  tend  to  decrease 
the  alarming  trend  toward  complete  Federal 
domination;  and 

Whereas    It    is    vital    and    essential    to 
strengthen  State  and  local  self-government 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Governors- 
Conference  affirm  the  position  of  its  execu- 
tive conunittee  endorsing  and  favoring  study 
of  the  proposal  to  strengthen  both  the  capa- 
blUtles  and  the  self-reliance  of  the  States 
by  return  of  a  portion  of  Federal  tax  revenues 
each  year  to  the  States,  without  Federal 
controls  attached  as  a  condition  to  the  grant- 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  create  or  reactivate 
at  the  earUest  possible  time  a  task  force  on 
this  subject,  including  representation  of 
State  and  local  governments. 


Increased  Red  Actiyity  Seen  in 
Latin  America 
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HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF  MISSOUSI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ben 
Meyer,  a  writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  prepared  a  brief  summary  of  the 
ever-increasing  Communist  nonmilitary 
activities  in  Latin  America.  This  sum- 
mary appeared  as  an  article  in  the  Au- 
gust 23  edition  of  the  Washington  Star 
and  In  one  paragraph  Meyer  said: 

Hundreds  of  Latin  Americans  are  trained 
yearly  in  Cuba  in  sabotage,  civil  disorders, 
guerrilla  warfare,  propaganda  and  subver- 
sion, U.S.  officials  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  South  Vietnam  is  many 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  Americans  to  understand  how 
the  Communists  manage  to  carry  on 
their  so-called  war  of  liberation.  How- 
ever, Latin  America  lies  very  close  to  our 
own  shores  and  what  happens  there  is 
vital  to  our  Interests.  Therefore,  Com- 
munist subversive  activity  In  Latin 
America  is  a  problem  we  must  not  ignore. 
In  Colombia.  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Vene- 
zuela the  Communists  are  not  merely 
knocking  at  the  door,  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  beat  it  down. 

The  professional  insurgent  is  the  sin- 
gle most  important  weapon  in  the  Red 
arsenal.  For  years  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy proponents  have  been  trying  to  ex- 
plain that  fact  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people.  H.R.  9713  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
soon  this  body  will  decide  whether  or  not 
an  Institution  where  research  on  Com- 
munist methods  and  tactics  that  would 
lead  to  the  development  of  counter- 
methods  available  to  the  free  world  in 
repelling  the  nonmilitary  aggression  of 
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nnr  self-avowed  enemies  and  in  extend- 
itS  freedom  and  self-government  to  aU 
^tions  is  reaUy  necessary.    Th^  coun- 
fMBiethods  would  be  formulated  into  an 
Rational    science    which    could    be 
S^Bht  to  government  personnel,  private 
Sns.  and  selected  foreign  nationals. 
It  is  already  too  late  to  stop  the  war 
in  Vietnam  by  nonmilitary  means  alone, 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  learn  from  that 
war  and  apply  the  knowledge  in  places 
like  ThaUand,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  and 
Kenya  in  order  to  prevent  those  places 
from  becoming  Koreas  and  Vietnams. 
DoUars  and  guns  are  not  enough  to  stop 
these    illegitimate     revolutions.       The 
United  States  must  learn  to  cut  out  the 
cancerous  subversion  before  it  threatens 
the  freedom  of  a  nation  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  urge  each  Member  to  absorb 
the  article  and  decide  Just  what  he  or  she 
is  going  to  do  to  stop  this  quiet  infUtra- 
Uon.  The  hope  of  mankind  Ues  In 
American  foreign  poUcy:  when  we  wlU 
learn  that  it  Is  not  enough  to  react  and 
protect,  rather,  it  is  Imperative,  if  self- 
government  is  to  prevaU.  to  use  our 
Initiative  In  extending  and  preserving 
freedom.  The  Freedom  Academy  bUl 
represents  a  beginning  In  meeting  the 
Communists  head  on  and  it  represents 
the  hope  of  freemen  that  any  form  of 
tyranny  must  be  destroyed. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Mr  Selden,  of  Alabama,  for  his  efforts 
In  warning  America  of  the  threat  in  Latin 
America.  He  has  done  a  service  to  his 
country  in  bringing  this  information  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  now  it  is 
for  us  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

The    Freedom    Academy    legislation 
needs  your  attention,  and  your  support. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  above  men- 
tioned   article    at    this    point    in    the 
Record: 

Increased  Red  AcnvTrr  Seen  in  Latin 

(By  Ben  F.  Meyer) 

Four  months  ago  the  State  Department 
Informed  a  congressional  committee  that  the 
threat  of  Increased  Communist  activity  in 
Latin  American  is  "very  much  with  us." 

"Difficult  and  dangerous  days  still  lie 
ahead,"  the  Department  added. 

Since  then,  a  tmlldup  in  Communist  bomb- 
ings, killing,  kidnappings,  riots,  demonstra- 
tions, and  subversion  has  been  reported. 

US.  officials  privately  express  deep  concern 
over  the  situation.  They  say  It  appears 
things  are  going  to  get  worse. 


TOUK  NATIONS  HIT 

Three  key  South  American  nations — Co- 
lombia, Peru,  and  Venezuelan-have  come 
under  Intenslfled  attack,  Guwrilla  bands, 
Commimlst-led,  are  in  Guatemala. 

A  stage  of  siege  prevails  in  Colombia. 

Troubled  areas  of  Peru  are  vmder  virtual 
martial  law  and  nationwide  a  stole  of  emer- 
gency and  suspension  of  constitutional  rights 
have  been  declared  twice. 

Venezuela  has  struck  back  with  widespread 
arrests  of  Communists  and  their  followers. 

So  far.  the  violence  of  the  Communist  cam- 
paign appears  concentrated  in  these  four 
countries. 

But,  as  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
told  the  same  congressional  group — the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
America— other  nations  are  not  being  over- 
looked in  the  campaign  it  said  Is  generated 
chiefly  in  Communist  Cuba. 

CASTKO  FOOTS  BUX. 

The  Communist  dictatorship  of  Fidel 
Castro  spent  more  than  a  mimon  doUars  on 
subversion  and  violence  in  Venezuela  alone 
in  1980-64.  the  CIA  informed  the  subcMn- 
mlttee,  headed  by  Representotlve  A«mbtm) 
Sku>kn,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 

To  mention  a  few  others,  CIA  said  It  was 
told  that  the  Castro  regime  spent  $250,000  in 
Guatemala,  $50,000  in  Salvador,  and  $30,000 
in  Panama  In  recent  years. 

SELDEN  said  a  Havana  congress  of  hemi- 
sphere Commimists  last  November  was  de- 
signed specifically  "to  give  new  Impetus  to 
Commimist  activity  in  the  Western  Heml- 
strtiere."  Himdreds  of  Latin  Americans  are 
trained  yearly  in  Cuba  In  sabbotage,  civil  dis- 
orders, guerrilla  warfare,  propaganda  and 
subversion.  VS.  officials  say. 

Not  a  country  in  Latin  America  appears 
to  have  escaped  troubles  with  the  Com- 
munists. 
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Muskle.   Long  of   Missouri,  Mrs.   Neuberger  rERBlTQRY  EMBRACED 

Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Mondale,  Bennett,  Tower'  District  of  Columbia  judicial  circuit:  Mr. 

Thurmond,  and  Hlckenlooper.                           '  Chief  Justice  Warren.    District  of  Columbia. 

Committee  on  Commerce  „^*"*  judicial  circuit: . 

Messrs.    Magnuson    (chairman),    Pastore,  Puirto  RI^^^'^^.^'.h  ^""^      Hampshire. 

Monroney,  Lausche,  Bartlett,  Hartke  McGee  t^J^T'.f^^l  IA^t^A. 

Hart,    Cannon,    Brewster,    Mrs     Neubereer'  ^  S«°^ /^d^"' c<'-«*«- Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 

Messrs.  Bass.  Cotton,  Morton,  Icon   Prouty'  *^°i?°ri*f"i.  ^V  ^°^^-  ^ennont. 

Pearson,  and  Domlnlck.                                        '  Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  JSLn'S"'  ^^"^  ^''"^^'  P«°°«yl'^°»«'  Virgin 

Messrs.  Bible  (chairman),  Morse,  Mclntyre,  Fourth  judicial  circuit-  "Mr    Chi«.f   Tiistip.. 

Sm'Sc'k"'  ""'^  ^°''''  '^^'"^''  ^""""^y-  ""^  ^^"'"^-     i«7lSd    North'^arSni,  ''south 

oommick.  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Finance  Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 

Messrs.  Byrd  of  Virginia  (chairman).  Long  Alabama,     Canal     Zone,     Florida,     Georgia, 

of  Louisiana,  Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Gore,    Talmadge,    McCarthy,    Hartke,    Ful-  Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 

bright,  Riblcoff,  Williams  of  Delaware,  Carl-  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee 

son.  Bennett,  Cxutis,  Morton,  and  Dirksen.  Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Messrs.  Fulbrtght  (chairman),  Sparkman  »  ^^ff^h  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 

Mansfield.  Morse,  Long  of  Louisiana    Gore'  Ar'^°«af'    Iowa,    Minnesota,    Missouri,    Ne- 

Lausche,  Church,   Symington.   Dodd  '  Clark'  °^^^^'  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 

Pell,  McCarthy,  Hlckenlooper,  Aiken    Carl-  ffinth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

son.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mundt,  and  Case  Alaska,  Arizona.  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 

Committee  on  Government  Operation*     '  '^  r^f^  'J,^''',^"*^.^^ '  *?"""'  ^^''^^ 

Messrs     MeCieilan     /Ph«i,^oCrr    T    V  «  Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 

K^n!^rJ?Sriusffe**^SfcU.''lSS?rs:  SS,%°yoSnT'   ''*'   *'"^^°'    '^'^^^'°'"" 


Gestner  T.  McCorvey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30,  1965 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cause  of  good  government 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
contributors  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gess- 
ner  T.  McCorvey,  who  passed  away  last 

week. 

As  a  past  president  of  the  Alabama 
State  Bar  Association,  Mr.  McCorvey 
earned  the  imdying  and  high  esteem  of 
lawyers  everywhere.  But  on  a  broader 
scale  his  keen  Insight  into  public  affairs 
together  with  his  complete  dedication  to 
excellence  in  government  made  of  him  a 
solid  citizen  who  served  as  an  in£3;>ira- 
tion  to  all  who  knew  him. 

I  Include  an  editorial  which  further 
recognizes  Mr.  McCorvey  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Mobile  Press  Register  newsp«)er 
for  Sunday,  August  29 : 

Gessner  T.  McCorvet 

His  city,  his  State  and  his  Nation  have  lost. 
In  the  death  of  Gessner  T.  McCorvey,  a  citi- 
zen whose  service  was  unceasing  and  out- 
standing in  causes  he  knew  to  be  both  right 
and  vital. 

It  truly  may  be  said  that  if  enough  Amer- 
icans of  his  time  had  worked  as  ably  and 
steadfastly  as  he  did  for  sound  principles 
and  practices  In  government,  at  the  Federal 
level  In  particular,  this  nation  would  not  be 
distressed  as  It  is  today  by  multiple  problems 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  past  three  decades 
for  lack  of  wise  counsel  and  direction. 

This  Nation  has  never  had,  and  will  never 
have,  a  more  stalwart  spokesman  for  the 
fundamental  American  system  than  Mr.  Mc- 
Corvey. He  was  able,  vigorous  and  indefatig- 
able in  defending  this  system  against 
doctrines  and  forces  hostile  to  it. 

His  devotion  to  constitutional  government, 
to  the  preservation  of  States'  rights  as  a 
cornerstone  Indispensable  to  the  national 
well-being,  gained  for  him  far-flung 
applause  and  encouragement  from  feUow 
Americans  who  saw  as  he  did  the  dangers  of 
departing  from  the  course  charted  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers. 

He  stood  firm  and  strong  tn  warning  and 
resistance  as  the  trend  has  shifted  more  and 
more  power  to  the  Federal  Govenunent  and 
left  the  States  with  less  and  less  voice  In 
their  own  affairs.  Though  disappointment 
came  often,  his  resoluteness  as  a  champion 
of  the  kind  of  government  needed  to  assure 
the  Nation  endiu'lng  maxlmiim  achievement 
and  prosperity  never  weakened. 

Gessner  T.  McCorvey  served  vrlth  en- 
thusiasm and  distinction  in  many  Important 
flelds  during  his  long,  useful  life,  and  always 
without  fanfare,  always  without  seeking 
credit  or  acclaim. 
One  of  his  State's  distinguished  lawyers, 

he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
with  an  AB.  degree  in  1902,  received  an 
ILB.  degree  soon  afterward,  and  recently 


Appendix 

received  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  his  alma  mater. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama  since 
1923.  and  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  thie  Crimson  Tide  football 
team,  on  which  he  was  a  star  player  himself 
in  his  college  days. 

During  longtime  niembership  on  the 
Alabama  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee, his  tenxu-e  In  its  chairmanship  con- 
tinued longer  than  that  of  any  other  who 
has  served  In  that  capacity.  He  maintained 
a  keen,  active  Interest  in  politics,  although 
not  aspiring  to  pubUc  office. 

The  high  esteem  In  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  legal  profession  is  Ulustrated,  for  one 
noteworthy  example,  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Alabama  State  Bar 
Association. 

Gessner  T.  McCorvey  was  a  solid  citizen  In 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  His  service  to 
his  city,  his  Stete  and  his  Nation  U  In- 
calculbale,  Inuneasurable. 

He  served  long  and  well  In  causes  that 
urgently  need  the  services  of  more  men  of 
his  truly  magnificent  character. 


Station  Honte  Qnestionins 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  30, 1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
lawyer,  I  am  concerned  professionally 
with  what  happens  In  our  courts  and 
our  efforts  to  achieve  justice.  As  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  the  application  of  principles 
and  procedures  by  officers  of  the  District 
to  local  law  enforcement  is  likewise  of 
concern  to  me. 

There  has  long  been  controversy  over 
procedures  employed  in  the  questioning 
of  susipects  in  the  District.  Recently, 
some  new  procedures  were  put  into  effect 
by  Chief  Layton  xmder  which  persons 
may  undergo  "station  house  questioning" 
for  a  period  of  3  hours,  provided  certain 
conditions  are  first  met  as  to  giving  them 
information  concerning  their  rights. 

This  procedure,  as  the  Washington 
Post  recently  pointed  out,  is  "flagrantly 
at  variance"  with  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  Mallory  rule  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Mallory 
case.  The  observations  of  the  editorial, 
which  was  published  on  August  14,  en- 
titled "Dealing  With  Suspects,"  are 
worth  noting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Wasihlngton  Poet,  Aug.  14,  1966] 
Dealiko  With  Suspects 
MetropoUtan    Police   Ohle*   Jdin    Layton 
>iim  now  put  Into  efleot  Bome  new  procedures 
for  "station  house  queatlonlng"  of  arrested 
persons.     These  were  peoommended  by  US. 
Attoomey  David  Acheaon  who  Is  moving  on 
to  new  respooBlWIItieit  where   he  wUl  no* 
be  obliged  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  this  some- 
what dubious  oounsM  he   has   left  aa  his 
legacy.     We  think  that  iX  the  poUoe  and 
prosecutoTB  obtain  convictions  on  the  betiB 
of  evidence  gained  throvigh  these  procedures, 
they  will  surely  encounter  reversals  in  the 
court  of  appeals  and  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Under  the  new  procedures,  an  arrested  pep- 
son  brought  to  a  poUce  Btation  is  to  be  ad- 
vised  by  the  poUce  that  he  need  not  answer 
questions,  that  what  he  says  may  be  u»ed  as 
evidence  in  court,  that  he  may  summon  a 
lawyer  if  he  can  afford  one  and  that  if  he 
cannot   afford   a  lawyer,  one  "may  be  ap- 
polnited"  for  him  when  he  goes  to  court,  al- 
though not  while  he  is  l>eing  Interrogated  at 
the  station  house.     With  this  riUuU  com- 
pleted, the  arrested  perBon  may  be  Intwro- 
gated   for  as  much  as  S   hours  "exclusive 
of  Interruptions." 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  procedure  is  fla^ 
grantly  at  variance  with  the  command  at  the 
Supreme  Ooiirt  which  declared  unanimously 
in  the  Mallory  case  that  an  arrested  person 
"Is  not  to  be  taken  to  police  headquarters  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  process  of  inquiry  that 
lends  itself,  even  If  not  so  designed,  to  eUcit- 
jng  damaging  statements  to  support  the  ar- 
rest and  ultimately  his  gu»t."  The  Court 
went  on  to  stay  that  "clrcumstaaces  may  Jus- 
tify a  brief  delay  between  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment •  •  •  but  the  delay  must  not  be  of  a 
nature  to  give  opportunity  for  the  extraction 
of  a  confession." 

TTiere  is  another  grievous  flaw,  as  we  see  it. 
In  the  procedure  instituted  by  Chief  Layton. 
To  say  that  a  suspect  with  money  may  have 
the  help  of  a  lav?yer  in  a  police  station  but 
that  a  suspect  without  money  may  lurt  have 
such  help  is  to  flout  the  American  promise  of 
equal  Justice  xmder  law.  We  think  that  the 
coiu-ts,  quite  properly,  will  find  themselves 
obliged  to  reject  evidence  obtained  in  such  a 
discriminatory  way. 

It  has  now  become  quite  fashionable  to 
blame  the  courts — and  the  appellate  oourts 
especially — for  failures  to  convict  aocuaed, 
Xiersons  stemming  from  the  failure  of  law  en- 
forcement authorities  themselves  to  observe 
the  laws  they  are  supposed  to  enforced.  De- 
puty Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  shed 
some  light  on  this  obeessioii  in  a  speech  the 
other  day  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
convention.  The  Mallory  rule,  he  pointed 
out,  "is  raised  in  only  a  handful  of  the  hun- 
di«ds  of  felony  cases  proeecuted  each  year. 
Court  rules  do  not  cause  crime.  People  do 
not  commit  crime  because  they  know  they 
cannot  be  questioned  by  police  before  pre- 
sentment, or  even  because  they  feel  they  will 
not  be  convicted.  In  the  long  run,  only  the 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  crime  can  make 
a  slgnlflcsmt  and  lasting  difference  In  the 
Incidence  of  crime." 

Sad  as  it  may  seem,  there  Is  no  easy,  com- 
fortable, inexpensive  road  to  the  conquest  of 
crime.  The  most  costly  and  dangerous  road 
of  aU  la  the  road  which  takes  short  cuts 
across  the  procedural  restraints  Imposed  by 
the  Constitution,  blaming  tbB  oourts  for  In- 
sisting upon  these  restraints  aiKl  encouraging 
the  police  to  ignore  them. 
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One  Boy's  Contribution  to  the  Image  of 
Yonng  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OP   WASHOrCTOM 

IN  [the  house  op  representatives 
Monday.  August  30.  1965 

Mil  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  these  days  people  are  taking  the 
time  to  recognize  the  enormous  merit  to 
be  fo  iind  in  most  of  this  Nation's  young 
peep  e.  We  are  dwelling  less  on  the 
short  :x>mings  of  those  relative  few  who 
go  aftray.  I  think  this  modification  of 
emplasls  Is  Important.  It  is  common 
for  one  generation  to  feel  that  the 
youn  ter  generation  Is  going  to  the  dogs. 
Doon  I  for  the  young  people  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  some  people  in  each  era  for 
centimes. 

Toflay,  urban  sprawl,  poverty,  the 
rapid  advance  of  technology,  and  our 
comp  ex  and  rapidly  moving  society,  pose 
great  problems  for  our  youth.  Real 
probl  ans  develop  among  our  young  peo- 
ple ai  td  delinquency  rates  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  H'owlng.  But,  as  we  focus  our  con- 
cern on  the  problems  of  delinquency, 
dropouts  and  aU  the  other  problems  of 
youtt,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
high  degree  of  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility possessed  by  most  of  o\ar  yoxmg 
peopl;. 

In  ny  district,  I  know,  we  have  a  great 
deal  ( ft  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  youth. 
An  63  cellent  flxample  Is  Dan  Wollam,  a 
14-ye  ir-old  boy  from  Anacortes,  Wash. 

Thj  s  summer  Dan  has  been  very  busy. 
Work  ng  for  the  city  clerk,  Dan  has  been 
eager  y  learning  about  the  operation  of 
municipal  government.  He  has  "con- 
tribut  Bd  greatly  to  our  organization,"  in 
the  w  >rds  of  Anacortes  city  mayor.  Earl 
Dlller 

Thj  5 14-year-old  lad  has  also  compiled 
a  hist  >ry  of  the  dty.  Originally  planned 
as  a  oimeographed  pamphlet,  Dan  de- 
cided to  have  pubU^ed  In  printed  form 
so  he  could  fully  utilize  the  available 
fund  Hi  old  pictures  of  the  community. 
June  WTilliams,  editor  of  the  Anacortes 


August  30,  1965 


In  ad^tion, 

for 

last 


th! 


SI  nng 


I  request 
in  the 
lam_ 

AnacoHes 
and 
serves 
is 
c 

Jun< 
munlt; 
of  oui 


Amer  can  tells  me: 

Her  ]  aade  an  the  arrangements  with  our 
prtntei .  and  even  went  out  and  sold  ads  on 
his  owj  I  to  help  cover  costs. 

A  SI  immary  of  his  activities  this  sum- 
mer h  eludes  not  only  his  work  in  muni- 
cipal rovemment,  but  he  has  done  his- 
torlca  research,  initiated  a  business 
projec  ;  for  which  he  senred  as  manager, 
production  supervisor  and  sales  staff, 
he  has  been  making  plans 
forthcoming  school  year  because 
ing  he  was  elected  student  body 
president  of  this  junior  high  school. 

unanimous  consent  to  Insert 

Record  an  article  about  Dan  Wol- 

pi|bllshed  In  the  August  5  issue  of  the 

^     American.   It  tells  of  the  work 

a  plratlons  of  this  young  man  and 

clearly  to  demonstrate  that  there 

ami  le  reason  for  optimism  about  this 

younger  generation. 

Williams,  speaking  for  the  com- 

.j.  has  said,  "We  are  aU  very  proud 

Danny."    I  would  add  that  we 


should  an  be  more  alert  to  the  teenage 
Dannys  in  America,  for  they  are  yoimg 
people  of  whom  we  should  all  be  proud. 

The  article  follows: 
Yorrwo  Edztob  Markets  "Anacortes  Story" 

"The  Anacortes  Story,"  complied  by  Dan 
Wollam,  presently  on  sale  here,  represents  the 
culmination  of  3  years  of  research  Into  the 
early-day  history  of  the  community  by  the 
young  publisher. 

The  project  had  its  inception  when  young 
Wollam,  as  a  sixth  grader,  made  a  report  on 
the  history  of  Anacortes  and  was  encouraged 
by  his  teacher,  Don  Dixon,  to  pursue  his 
study. 

This  year.  In  response  to  a  request  from 
Junior  High  Principal  Irvln  Rydberg.  Dan  dug 
deeper  into  files  of  the  Anacortes  American 
and  other  sources  to  prepare  a  textbook 
which  could  be  used  in  the  schools  as  a  part 
of  the  course  in  Washington  State  history. 

The  present  booklet,  beautifully  printed 
and  containing  many  interesting  sidelights 
on  early  Anacortes.  resulted.  Extra  copies 
were  printed  for  sale  to  the  general  public 
with  all  profits  above  the  cost  of  printing  to 
go  to  the  Anacortes  History  Board. 

Another  phase  of  Dans  interest  In  history 
Is  his  Involvement  in  present-day  govern- 
ment. 

When  he  was  in  the  sixth  grade,  appar- 
ently a  crucial  year  in  his  development,  the 
boy  organized  a  student  trip  to  the  State  cap- 
Itol  at  Olympla.  where  he  had  made  all  ar- 
rangements for  visits  to  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  the  supreme  court,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. Some  30  students  shared  the  Impor- 
tant experience. 

Last- year,  Dan  organized  a  similar  trip  for 
60  Junior  high  student  body  officers,  legisla- 
tors, and  other  Interested  stvidents. 

This  summer,  In  preparation  for  a  hoped- 
for  position  as  a  page  in  the  U.S.  Congress  at 
Washington.  D.C..  Dan  has  been  serving  with- 
out pay  at  Anacortes  City  Hall  where  he  Is 
cleaning  out,  sorting,  and  filing  material 
which  has  accimiulated  in  storerooms  since 
1891.  So  far,  he  says,  "bushels  of  scrap 
paper  have  been  discarded." 

Bom  In  Anacortes,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WendeU  WoUam,  Dan  has  attended  the  local 
schools  and  next  year  will  be  president  of  the 
Junior  high  student  body.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  high  senate  as  a  seventh 
grader. 


Tribate  to  George  E.  Allen,  Sr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OP  vraonfiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Virginia  Sen- 
ate In  1916  was  a  young  lawyer  from 
Lunenburg  County,  Va.,  named  George 
Edward  Allen.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  State  senate  for  a  number  of 
years  and  then  moved  to  our  capital  city 
of  Richmond  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  law.  In  more  recent  years,  three  fine 
sons  have  joined  his  law  fiim  which  now 
Is  one  of  the  really  outstanding  firms  of 
trial  lawyers  in  the  State. 

Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  is  known 
throughout  the  Nation  because  of  the 
court  action  brought  against  the  school 
board  of  that  coimty  to  force  the  inte- 
gration of  public  schools.  A  three-judge 
court  ruled  against  the  Government  In 
that  case  but  was  overruled  In  the  opin- 


ion filed  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  In  th» 
famous  case  of  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education,  and  so  forth,  decided  in  19^ 
Incidentally,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
see  fit  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  the  three-judge  court  In  the  Prince 
Edward  case  or  to  make  reference  to  the 
testimony  presented  in  that  case  pro  and 
con  which  the  three- judge  court  had 
heard.  In  any  evwit,  the  integration 
issue  has  been  a  rather  bitter  one  In 
Prince  Edward  County  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  news  item  from  the  Even- 
ing Star  of  Washington  of  July  10  en- 
titled "Richmond  Lawyer  Wins  Bar  Cita- 
tion," and  a  copy  of  that  citation.  George 
Allen,  of  Richmond,  was  courageous  as 
a  young  State  senator  in  1916  and  he  has 
been  courageous  ever  since.  All  of  his 
many  friends  In  Virginia  and  I  were 
pleased  when  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers  publicly  recognized  his 
outstanding  accomplishments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star.  Aug  lo 
1965] 
Richmond  Lawyer  Wins  Bar   Citation 
Miami  Beach.— An  80-year-old  Richmond. 
Va.,  lawyer  has  been  given  the  first  Award 
for  Courageous  Advocacy  by  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers  tor  representing  a 
Negro   In  Prince  Edward  Coxinty,  Va. 

George  E.  Allen,  Sr.,  a  lawyer  for  55  years 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Richmond  bar, 
was  honored  here  for  his  representation  of 
a  Harvard  Law  School  student,  Fred  Wallace. 
Wallace,  while  assisting  two  Negro  Vir- 
ginia lawyers  In  Parmvllle,  had  been  arrested 
and  charged  with  felonious  assault  with  in- 
tent to  malm  or  kill  after  an  Incident  in- 
volving local  police  .officers  at  tiie  court- 
house. 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  president  of  the  College 
of  Trial  Lawyers  and  cochalrman  of  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law.  said  Allen  took  the  case  when  no  local 
lawyer  would  represent  Wallace. 

The  chairman  of  the  selection  committee. 
Leon  Jaworski,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  said  the 
award  was  Intended  both  to  recognize  cou- 
rageous advocacy  and  to  Inspire  other  law- 
yers to  represent  unp>opular  defendants. 

"The  obligation  of  all  attorneys  is  to  ac- 
cept representation  in  all  causes,  whether 
they  be  in  public  favor  or  disfavor,"  Ja- 
worski said. 

Wallace's  case  stUl  is  before  the  court,  Se- 
gal said. 

Award  for  Courageottb  Advocacy  to  Georm 
Edward  Aixen  by  AMzaacAN  College  of 
TBIAL  Lawyers 

Distinguished  and  fearless  trial  lawyer, 
your  career  represents  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  trtaJ  bar.  Rx>m  your  first  days  as  a 
lawyer,  you  dedicated  yourself  to  trial  prac- 
tice, and  early  earned  a  reputation  for  skill 
and  coiirage  In  advocacy.  For  55  years,  you 
have  been  actively  appearing  In  trial  and 
appellate  cotirts. 

During  this  period,  you  have  also  served 
with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
your  native  State  of  Virginia  In  which  you 
have  resided  for  80  years,  and  In  posts  of 
honor  In  the  organized  bar  at  national,  State, 
and  local  levels,  including  the  presidency  of 
the  Richmond  Bar  Association,  the  chair- 
manship of  the  board  of  governors,  litigation 
section,  of  the  Virginia  State  bar,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Virginia  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  chairmanship  of  Important 
committees  In  the  American,  the  Virginia, 
and  the  Richmond  Bar  Associations.     Your 
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,^tures  in  Uial  practice  In  Virginia  and  sur- 
'^^f^.,  states  and  In  places  far  removed 
C7ol?^SVe"^tateiln  New  York  In 
n^  m  MlMl»lPPl.  and  elsewherfr-have 
i!^t  you  deserved  appreciation  and  com- 
SStlon.  Early  In  the  history  of  this  col- 
SJJ  you   were   honored   by   election   as   a 


Tt^'  however,  your  record  as  a  courageous 
JvoMLte  fearlessly  refpreoentlng  your  cUents 
SSSf'regard  to  the  unpopularity  of  tHelr 
!L«e  whlSi  commends  you  to  the  ooUege  for 

STawaid.  By  your  «>^<l"St^y^,^»!,«/i,T^ 
!Xnin«r  to  and  have  carried  out  the  high 
^!oe^  of  that  most  Important  canon  of 
ClKal  profession  and  that  touchstone  of 
Se  code  of  trial  conduct  of  this  college,  that 
«^  fear  of  public  dlsf avw  should  ever  restrain 
flaww  from  the  full  discharge  of  his  duty 
Uithe  lepreeentatloo  of  any  unpopular  client 

tr  cause.  . 

in  your  career,  you  have  appeared  on 
numerous  occasions  In  behalf  of  parties  re- 
eaided  by  the  community  as  offensive  to  Its 
^lotes  or  in  prosecution  or  defense  of  causes 
Trtilch  were  widely  condemned  at  the  time  of 
your  representation.  ..,.   _ 

After  one  such  case  In  1956,  the  presiding 
Judge  In  a  Virginia  court  declared  that  he 
"nevec  saw  a  case  more  ably  presented."  He 
then  wrote:  "I  am  only  repeating  what  I  have 
beard  many  times  by  lawyers  In  •  •  •  Vir- 
ginia and  that  Is  that  George  E.  Allen,  viewed 
tnm  the  standpoint  of  both  Integrity  and 
abUity,  Is  at  present  the  outstanding  trial 
lawyer' In  Virginia." 

In  July  1963,  at  an  age  when  most  lawyers 
seek  to  ease  their  burdens,  you  accepted  the 
difficult  and  extremely  unpopular  representa^ 
tian  of  a  Negro  charged  with  crime,  on  a  day 
made  tense  by  civil  rights  demonstrations 
and  unrest.  You  were  asked  by  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  a 
committee  of  lawyers  which  had  been  formed 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  entffl-  this  case,  after  others  had 
refused  to  do  so  solely  because  of  the  in- 
evitable comm\mity  and  cUent  repercuasltHis. 
At  the  age  of  78,  you  unhesitatingly  accepted 
thU  representation  without  fee.  So  tinpopu- 
lar  was  the  case  that  as  stated  in  the  affidavit 
in  support  of  the  motion  for  change  of  venue. 
you  co\ild  not  find  a  white  lawyer  who  would 
serve  with  you  as  local  counsel.  Undeterred, 
you  have  Immersed  yovurself  with  zeal,  with 
dedication,  and  with  talent  to  every  aspect 
of  this  long  and  Inamensely  tlme-consvmilng 
litigation  involving  legal  questions  of  the  ut- 
most Importance. 

To  you,  George  Edward  Allen,  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  courage,  the  skill,  and  the  dedi- 
cation which  you  have  exhibited  dtirlng  these 
2  years  in  defense  of  this  unpopvQar  cause, 
and  Indeed  during  your  more  than  half  a 
century  of  distinguished  practice  at  the  bar, 
reflecting  highest  credit  upon  you  and  upcm, 
the  legal  profession,  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers,  through  its  board  of  regents, 
proudly  presents  this  first  Award  for  Coura- 
geous Advocacy. 

Bernard  G.  Secal, 

President. 


office,  getting  the  children  off  to  school, 
keeping    transportation    schedules,    at- 
tending meetings,  shopping,  eating,  or 
most  aiiything  else  of  consequence  in 
our  day-to-day  affairs,  we  all  live  by  the 
clock.    Time  Is  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
our  lives  as  breathing. 
Yet  how  do  we  stand,  tlmewlse? 
This  Nation  Is  again  In  the  midst  of 
another  season  of  needless  and  wide- 
spread   confusion    resulting    from    the 
scramble  Involving  standard  time  and 
daylight  saving  time.    Indeed,  this  time 
situation   has  reached  such  a  chaotic 
stage  that  the  United  States  has  been 
described  as  the  "worst  timekeeper  In 
the  world." 

In  some  States,  standard  time  is  re- 
quired for  ofiBdal  State  business  while 
the  local  communities  observe  daylight 
saving  time  for  all  other  purposes. 
Many  counties  of  some  States  observe 
daylight  saving  time  while  others  do  not. 
In  some  areas,  unauthorized  "wildcat" 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time  has 
created  special  pockets  of  confusion. 
And  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  wide  variations  In 
the  starting  and  closing  dates  for  day- 
light time.  Nor  is  my  own  State  of 
Michigan  any  stranger  to  these  frustrat- 
ing mixups. 

Certainly  there  is  much  that  can  be 
said  on  the  merits  of  daylight  saving 
time.  But  It  is  a  case  of  a  good  principle 
leading  to  a  bad  result  as  It  stands  right 
now.  Americans  treasure  local  option 
in  all  things,  but  when  it  comes  to  time, 
this  Is  one  of  those  matters  in  which 
uniformity  1«  far  more  Important  than 
local  whims.  No  one  wants  to  force  day- 
light saving  time  on  communities  which 
do  not  desire  it,  but  at  least  those  that 
do  could  and  should  agree  on  uniform 
starting  and  ending  dates. 

These  dates,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
the  last  Simday  of  April  and  the  last 
Sunday  of  October — and  I  accordingly 
tirge  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken 
to  bring  this  about  promptly. 


Thk  Agricxtltdrx  SrruATioH 


The  Agricnlture  Sitnation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

aw   KAVBAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30. 1965 


Secretary. 
Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  August  8, 1965. 


Better  Tune  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BflACKlE 

or  lucHiGAar 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 196S 
Mr.  MACKIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  -whether 
tt  has  to  do  with  appotatments  In  tbe 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  passed  the  so-called  omnibus  farm 
bilL  If  the  measvu-e  is  enacted  by  the 
Senate,  Members  of  Congress,  producers, 
consumers,  and  all  others  interested  In 
the  economy  of  our  great  Nation  should 
be  imder  no  illusion  that  it  is  a  bonanza 
for  American  farmers.  The  real  prob- 
lems affecting  agriculture  were  discussed 
in  depth  by  Harry  E.  Rash,  president  of 
the  First  State  Bank.  Thayw.  Kans.,  in 
a  speech  delivered  to  the  Elk  County 
Livestock  &  Cattlemen's  Association  an- 
nual beef  tour  in  Howard,  Kans.,  July 
14.  1965.  Mr.  Rash's  remaita  deserve 
your  attention,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert them  In  the  Recoso  : 


(By  Harry  K.  Rash,  pa-esldent.  First  State 
Bank,  Thayer,  Kans.  Prepared  for  Elk 
County  Livestock  and  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion Annual  Beef  Tour,  Howard,  Kans.. 
July  14.  1966) 

The  i>ast  2  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  agrtciilture  committee  of  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association.  June  18  and  19, 
1965,  a  midwest  agriculture  conference  lor 
IBA  member  banks  was  held  at  Slo\ii  City, 
Iowa.  The  tltie  was  "How  Can  a  Bank  Meet 
the  Problem  of  a  Declining  Rural  Economy." 
The  IBA  agriculture  committee  has  been 
trying  to  present  this  problem  to  the  IBA 
member  banks  and  to  the  public  for  the  last 
SVi  years. 

The  statement  of  Budget  Director,  Kermlt 
Gordon,  that  the  top  1  mlUlon  farmers  In 
America  "could  produce  all  of  the  Nation's 
farm  needs  including  our  large  commercial 
exports,"  In  the  Janviary  9  Issue  of  Satxir- 
day  Review,  and  the  statement  by  President 
L.  B.  Johnson  in  his  budget  message  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  "Farming  alone  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  a  decent  Uvlng  In  the  future  for 
more  than  1  million  farm  famiUes."  drama- 
tized vividly  the  deterioration  and  ruin  fac- 
ing our  rural  oommimlties.    The  UJB.  News 
&  World  Report  In  the  March  22  Issue  says, 
the  White  House  states  as  No.  1  UJ3.  farm 
problem— "How  to  liquidate  some  2.4  million 
American  farmers."    This  Is  still  the  No.  1 
problem  even  after  30  years  of  leglsUtlon 
during  which  time  2.6  million  farmers  have 
left  the  land.    The  Impact  of  this  pn^posal 
in  the  Midwest  is  that  860,000  farmers   (66 
percent)  are  surpliis.    This  is  the  equivalent 
of  aU  the  farmers  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas,   Minnesota,    Missouri,    Nebraska,    North 
Dakota,  plus  Colorado,  even  though  it  is  not 
in   the    Midwest.    These    are   some   of    the 
headlines  tliat  have  confronted  aU  of  us  this 

year.  ^   . 

Omi  IBA  agriculture  ccaiunittee  met  in 
Washington  In  February  1965.  The  IBA  ag- 
riculture committee  position  paper  was  pre- 
sented to  Vice  President  HuifPHarr  and  the 
President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers. 
We  were  shocked  when  we  learned  there  was 
nothing  in  the  administration's  economic 
plans  for  agriculture. 

This  position  paper  has  been  printed  in 
the  OoNGRESsiONAL  Recobd  and  reprinted  by 
many  organlzatitms.  The  Kansas  Grain  & 
Peed  Dealws  Association  reprinted  it  fw  Its 
Bulletin  No.  38.  dated  May  24.  1966.  Let  me 
repeat  some  at  the  highlights  of  that  paper 
for  you.  "Rural  banks  cannot  much  longer 
continue  to  sl^)ply  the  credit  needs  of  rural 
America.  Since  1961.  farmers  have  been 
using  credit  as  a  substitute  for  earned  In- 
come because  of  depressed  agriculture  raw 
material  prices.  With  tiie  inception  d  its 
agriculture  reeecuxh  programs  8V4  yean  ago, 
the  IBA  has  warned  repeatedly  such  credit 
could  not  continue  Indefinitely.  The  IBA 
has  xirged  action  be  taken  to  revive  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  America  before  the  point  of  no 
return  was  reew:hed,  but  the  downward  drift 
has  been  allowed  to  continue." 

Concern  movmts,  or  at  least  persists,  in 
some  qxiarters  that  the  total  debt  In  this 
country  has  been  approaching  alarming  pro- 
portions. Why  the  concern?  Because  ex- 
cessive use  of  credit  In  past  periods  Is  recog- 
nized by  bxislness  cycle  analysts  as  a  major 
f  acttx'  in  generating  depressions. 

On  June  1  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Martin  soiinded  a  warning  that  he  sees 
a  buildup  of  "disquieting  similarities  between 
our  present  prosperity  and  the  fabtilous 
twenties,"  among  them  "a  large  Increase  In 
private  domestic  debt." 

It  to  the  reeponsibility  of  the  head  of  our 
central  bBT''f'"g  agency  and  his  Board  as- 
sociates to  keep  a  shairp  lookout  for  signs 
of  trouble  and  take  action  in  ample  time. 
The  Chairman  made  the  polnl  quite  con- 
cisely: "When  economic  prospecta  are  their 
brightest,  the  dangers  <rf  complaoencj  and 
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are  greatest.     As  our  prosperity 
proci  eda  on  Its  record  breaking  path,  It  be- 
boovfs  every  one  of  us  to  scan  the  horizon 
national  and  International  economy 
changer  signals  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 

own  economic  history  is  very  clear. 
In  periods  when  the  goods  and  services  in  all 
of  the  United  States  were  jjrtced 
equldably,  our  Nation  has  enjoyed  approxl- 
fuU  emplojrment,  almost  complete  utll- 
izatU  n  of  all  raw  material  production,  and 
relat  ve  prosperity  In  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
Includlng  agriculture, 
the  other  hand.  In  the  periods  when 
>r  more,  sectors  of  the  economy  is  un- 
depressed, there  was  no  cash  market 
!  cnne  portion  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
:  produced  in  the  other  sectors.  The  re- 
that  the  entire  economy  suffers  from 
undef^»nsumption,  imderemployment.  and 
dei>endency  on  credit. 
economic  facts  proving  this  latter 
are  numerous.  Two  will  suffice.  Agri- 
re's  share  of  the  national  Income  dollar 
<^llned  from  5.83  percent  In  1951.  to  2.49 
in  1964.  a  relative  decline  of  42.7 
Private  debt,  meanwhile,  has  In- 
from  88  percent  of  gross  national 
in  1951.  to  130  percent  of  gross  na- 
product  by  the  end  of  1964.  a  relative 
51.1  percent. 

long  can  we  continue  to  substitute 

credit    for    earned    Income?     No    one    really 

but  it  Is  an  economic  fact  that  the 

stopped"  In  1929  when  private  debt 

154     percent     of     gross     national 
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contention   has  been,   that  not  only 

,  but  also  all  of   the   businesses 

America,  and  all  of  the  suppliers  of 

goods  In  industrial  America — 

,  are  legion — have  suffered  materially 

the  underpayment  to  agriculture  from 

odate. 

America  comprises  an  estimated  30 

of  all  of  the  people  In  the  United 

to  say  nothing  of  employee  families 

rural  industrial  suppliers.    The  cum- 

>  loss  of  this  po^ntlal  market  In  Jxist 

America  could  have  a  devastating  effect 

total  economy,  some  day,  Just  as  the 

■  Ive  loss  of  this  market  from  1921  on. 

.  substantially,  to  what  happened  in 

and  most  aBS\iredIy  to  what  happened 

L929  to  1933. 

1929  we  were  operating  at  a  high  level 

prpduction  and  consumption   and  econ- 

were  telling  the  American  people  that 

"     never  going  to   have   another   de- 


and 

from 

1951 

Ruial 
peroeit 
State 
of  th  ! 
ul&tite 
rural 
on  tde 
cumv  tative 
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from  1929  to  1932  we  made  the  error 

_  the  price  we  placed  on  prod- 

the  soil  to  fall  off  54  percent.    This 

the  supply  ot  newly  earned  Income 

in  (^Mrating  our  economy  54  percent. 

n  tiun  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  ap- 

_  a  seven  times  trade  turn  of  this 

earned  dollar  forced  a  reduction  of  54 

In  the  national  income. 

our  national   Income   fell   off 

•87,8  billion  in   1929   to  •40.2  billion 

3 — a  loss   of  •47.6   billion.     This   re- 

a  loss  of  seven  times  the  drop  in  gross 

Income   of   tS.S   billion   from    1929    to 


prozij  lately 
ncwlj 
percei  it 

Spefslfically 
from 
In   II 
fleeted 
farm 
1931. 

Th« 
on  su  plus 
there 


failure  to  maintain  price  was  placed 

The  record  however  reveals  that 

no  surplus  of  production.    In  fact 

startlfig  with  fiscal  year  1922-23  up  to  1942- 

total  imports  of  farm  products  ex- 

our  exports  every  year  without  ex- 


depression   was   due   entirely   to   our 

shutting  off  the  newly  earned  Income  from 

re.    In  1938  total  production  In  the 

States  of  all  products  was  25  percent 

in  1929  and  we  had  4  million  more 

inherent  In  our  population  growth. 

ot4er  words  we  couldn't  consume  75  per- 

1939  production  due  to  a  shortage  of 

>llIlon  in  national  income  in  1933. 


According  to  accepted  economic  theory  the 
drop  in  price  should  have  Increased  con- 
sumption. This  theory  falls  to  recognize 
that  a  drop  in  prices  forces  a  loss  In  Income. 
A  loss  in  income  means  a  loss  of  purchasing 
power. 

The  seven  times  trade  turn  of  gross  farm 
Income  was  pointed  out  to  society  by  Carl  H. 
Wllken  in  1941  as  the  result  of  his  research 
under  the  name  of  the  Raw  Materials  Coun- 
cil of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  EconomiBts  however 
failed  to  set  up  a  balance  sheet  of  the  econ- 
omy and  looked  upon  the  trade  turn  as  a 
mystic  theory. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  trade  turn. 
During  the  depression  years  1930-41  the 
economy  as  a  whole  lost  $563  billion  of  na- 
tional Income  or  approxiniately  $7  for  every 
dollar  that  gross  farm  income  remained  be- 
low the  1929  level.  In  1930-41  we  absorbed 
the  operating  loss  caused  by  our  failure  to 
maintain  the  value  of  our  new  wealth  pro- 
duction by  doing  without  the  goods  that 
this  amount  of  money  would  have  purchased 
at  1929  prices. 

In  the  past  14  years  we  have  tried  to  off- 
set the  loss  by  debt  expansion.  We  have  ex- 
panded the  total  debt  from  $566  billion  at 
the  end  of  1950  to  approximately  $1,350  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1964,  an  approximate  in- 
crease of  $784  billion. 

From  1940-43  with  prices  recovering  to 
the  192&-29  level  together  with  a  17-percent 
increase  In  farm  production  the  gross  "farm 
income  Increased  from  $11  to  $23  billion — an 
increase  of  $12.4  billion. 

Our  national  Income  moved  up  from  $81.6 
to  $170.3  billion  In  1943 — an  Increase  of  $86.7 
billion  in  3  years.  Just  the  reverse  of  the  loss 
in  Income  from  1929  to  1933.  This  Increase 
in  income  was  the  result  of  the  Increased 
farm  prices  together  with  the  Increase  of 
production.  In  fact  where  price  ceilings 
were  established  by  the  OPA  they  used  1925- 
29  records  of  retail  prices  as  a  yardstick. 

In  1941  Mr.  Wllken  mailed  a  copy  of  his 
study  to  the  secretaries  of  agriculture  in  the 
48  States  and  their  national  organization 
after  studying  the  facts  spearheaded  the 
move  to  establish  90  percent  price  supports 
for  farm  products  by  legislation  In  1942. 
Examination  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees 
proves  this  conclusion. 

The  90-percent  price  support  worked  effec- 
tively and  efficiently.  It  kept  the  price  of 
farm  products  in  balance  of  lOO  percent  or 
parity  with  other  products.  By  doing  so  for 
the  period  1943-52  It  protected  our  earned 
income  with  which  to  finance  the  war  and 
provide  the  necessary  farm  production. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  90  pwcent  price 
support  has  led  society  to  believe  that  the 
90  percent  price  support  was  a  subsidy  to 
agriculture.  This  is  a  mathematical  impos- 
sibility. Agriculture  cannot  be  subsidized 
unless  through  supports  and  Government 
pa3rments  it  receives  over  100  percent  of  price 
balance  or  parity. 

Actually  agriculture  is  subsidizing  the  con- 
suming public  by  the  low  prices.  Food  costs 
have  risen  less  since  1947-49  than  most  other 
consumer  items  In  the  cost  of  living  index. 
The  farmer  gets  none  of  the  increase  in  cost 
for  the  food  he  produces.  In  fact,  he  receives 
15  percent  less  for  the  farm  food  market 
basket  than  he  did  in  1947-49. 

In  addition  to  our  own  production  we  util- 
ized approximately  $3  billion  of  net  Imports 
in  the  period  of  1949  to  1952  as  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  pound  reduced  world 
prices  below  our  support  level.  As  we  be- 
came the  highest  market  In  the  world  we 
became  the  best  market  in  the  world. 

Because  of  lack  of  protection  from  these 
cheaper  Imports  we  were  the  dumping  ground 
until  our  agriculture  prices  were  brought 
down  to  the  world  level.  The  Important  rea- 
son why  we  didn't  have  a  surplus  and  were 
also  able  to  use  the  additional  Imports  was 
that  during  1943-52  farm  prices  were  In  bal- 
ance with  other  segments  of  the  economy. 


In  the  10-year  period  we  averaged  $3i  i  k„ 
lion  of  gross  farm  Income  and  $216.7  blliim 
of  national  Income.  We  had  $6.97  of  n^ 
tional  Income  for  every  dollar  of  gross  fut 
income  entering  ova  monetary  cycle 

Now  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  recorn 
following  1046-50.  In  this  period  we  iSv, 
averaged  $37.3  biUlon  of  gross  farm  incontt 
thus  generating  an  average  of  $261  biliioii 
of  earned  national  Income.  We  have  rapwi. 
Increased  wages  in  this  period  and  created 
an  operating  loss.  For  the  other  segment. 
of  the  economy  to  have  been  in  balaac. 
with  wages  and  interest  we  should  have 
averaged  $417.8  bUUon  national  income 

Instead  with  only  $261  billion  earned  In. 
come  it  resulted  in  an  operating  loss  of 
$156.8  billion  per  year  or  a  grand  total  ol 
$2,195  billion  in  the  14  years.  This  was  simi- 
lar to  the  operating  loss  in  the  period  of 
1930-41. 

As  a  result  of  the  debt  expansion  we  aver- 
aged $377.1  of  national  Income  of  which 
$261  billion  was  earned  Income.  This  equalj 
a  difference  of  $116  billion  a  year  of  un- 
earned income  per  year  to  offset  part  of  the 
losses  caused  by  our  failure  to  maintain  gross 
farm  Income  in  balance  with  wages  and  in- 
terest. We  have  used  this  unearned  inccane 
but  owe  the  debt  borrowed  to  create  it. 

In  1946-50  gross  farm  Income  was  in  bal- 
ance with  wages  and  interest  as  farm  price« 
were  protected  by  price  supports. 

In  1946-50  the  parity  between  private  en- 
terprise and  wages  and  interest  was  in  bal- 
ance and  private  enterprise  was  receiving  lOo 
percent  of  income  parity.  In  1964  the  in- 
come parity  for  private  enterprise  was  54.8 
percent  and  was  forced  to  balance  with  the 
underpajrment  to  agriculture. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  It  that  we  have 
devoted  our  time  and  research  to  increase 
production  and  become  more  efficient.  That 
by  doing  so  without  a  study  of  the  price 
factor  we  have  permitted  price  manipulation 
to  force  us  to  lose  »2,100  bUllon  of  what 
could  and  should  have  been  earned  Income. 
Agrlcultiu-e  has  not  participated  in  any  ol 
the  gain  in  national  Income. 

Fundamentally  Income  is  production  times 
price,  and  they  are  equally  important  in  gen- 
erating income.  If  we  maintain  the  proper 
price  of  what  we  produce  we  will  have  the 
money  income  with  which  to  utilize  our 
production.  The  record  proves  we  have  not 
Investigated  the  effect  of  price  on  our  pro- 
duction In  creating  the  necessary  Income  for 
distribution.  Stated  bluntly,  we  have  failed 
to  Investigate  one-half  of  our  economic 
problem. 

We  pride  ourselves  as  having  a  capital 
economy.  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of 
this  capital  economy.  The  capital  invest- 
ment in  agriculture  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  current  assests  of  all  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  or  three-fifths  of 
the  market  value  of  all  corporation  stoclu 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Tet  many 
of  our  economists  look  upon  agriculture  aa 
an  unnecessary  part  of  the  economy  which 
can  be  liquidated. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  treatment 
of  this  tremendous  industry.  In  1947  after  a 
return  of  about  4.25  percent  on  capital  the 
hourly  eanUngs  of  all  labor  Including  man- 
agement of  agriculture  was  •l.Ol  per  hour. 
Now  in  1964  the  hourly  wage  Is  only  $1.06 
even  after  liquidating  over  2  million  farms. 
The  hourly  wage  if  industrial  labor  in  1947 
was  ^1.22  per  hour  and  in  1964  was  $2.54— 
more  than  doubled.  The  farmer  was  penal- 
ized for  his  efficiency  by  receiving  only  5  cents 
an  hour  increase  from  1947  to  1964  while  all 
industrial  labor  with  far  less  efficiency  re- 
ceived an  increase  of  $1.32  an  hour.  This  in- 
crease in  wages  in  industry  was  paid  for  with 
unearned  income  created  by  adding  the  over- 
all mortgage  against  future  income. 

Translated  into  per  capita  income,  agri- 
culture earned  •982  per  capita  in  1964  u 
compared  to  a  per  capita  personal  Income 
of  nonfarm  people  of  $2,636.    To  exist  with 
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,-  «aR2  earnings  from  agriculture.  farmCTS 
Sto  eaS  •ssl  per  capita  from  nonfartn 
^r^  Sking  a  total  of  •1.516  of  personal 
f^Tt,'  WT  <»plta.    This  reveals  that  even 
SS^thT  Uqtndation    of   2   miUion    fanns 
•^ture  is  being  paid  only  57  percent  of 
S?f  and  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
'^etary   of   Agriculture   Freeman,    in   a 
ctiSSnt    before    the    Senate    Agriculture 
gS^e  Wednesday.  June  16.  1965    saW^ 
!^^ncome  of  farmers  Is  dlsgracefuUy  low 
riMDlte  progress  that  has, been  made  in  re- 
^t  v^rs  in  stabUlzlng  farm  prices  and  pro- 
duction    Fewer  than  400.000  of  the  Nation's 
mrie  than  3  milUon  farms  provide  the  f am- 
niM  who  operate  and   manage  them  with 
invthlng  close  to  parity  of  income.    By  this 
TmSn  approximately  the  wages  of  skilled 
factory  workers  and  a  reasonable  return  on 
investment.    The  majority  of  farmers  today 
do  not  even  earn  the  equivalent  of  the  min- 

^^re^  Freeman  should  be  commended 
lac  oresentlng  this  testimony.  One  impor- 
tant political  fact  that  needs  to  be  recog- 
XkI  by  all  of  us  interested  in  agriculture 
utoat  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  speak  for  the  producer.  The  USDA 
la  representing  the  consumer.  This  is  a  cold 
bard  fact.  The  farmer  Is  producing  tor  28 
consumers  and  in  so  doing  has  lost  his  rep- 
resentation because  of  his  efficiency.  Some 
way  must  be  foimd  to  go  around  the  USDA 
and  show  the  dependency  of  the  Nation  on  a 
prosperovis  agriculture. 

Agriculture  as  we  know  it.  which  includes 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  .he  great  Midwest 
cannot  continue  on  this  low-income  basis. 
Agriculture  is  headed  for  financial  disaster 
which  will  bring  on  an  economic  collapse 
Just  as  it  did  in  the  1930's. 

Agriculture  is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
iU  efficiency.  Productivity  of  the  American 
fannworker  In  the  1950'b  Increased  5.4  per- 
cent a  year.  Output  per  man-hour  In  non- 
agricultural  industry  increased  by  2.1  percent 
a  year.  More  efficiency  Is  not  the  answer. 
The  answer  is  to  recognize  that  the  American 
farmer  te  entitled  to  the  American  market  at 
a  parity  price  level.  Past  history  has  demon- 
strated that  the  American  economy  can  gen- 
erate earned  Income  to  absorb  its  production 
If  there  Is  parity  of  Income. 


mendous  respect  lor  Clamncb  Brown  s 
extraordinary  ability,  wisdom,  and  pro- 
fessional skill,  his  stubborn  loyalty  In 
support  of  his  strong  beUrfs.  his  great 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  family,  his 
profession,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

I  was  personally  indebted  to  him  for 
his  helpful  advice  and  assistance  In 
many,  many  ways.  I  had  a  great  ad- 
miration and  affection  for  Clarence 
Brown.  Like  all  of  us  here,  1  will  miss 
him  greatly. 
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Hon.  Clarence  Brown 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23. 1965 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  be- 
fore I  ever  became  a  congressional  col- 
league of  Clarence  Brown,  I  knew  him 
as  a  fellow  "country  editor"  in  Ohio.  I 
knew  him  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
profession  in  which  some  of  us  take  pride, 
that  of  publishing  and  editing  small  com- 
munity newspapers. 

Therefore,  I  counted  myself  doubly 
fortunate  when  I  won  the  privilege  of 
being  associated  with  Clarence  Brown 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  where  I  have  also 
known  him  as  a  tower  of  strength. 

Losing  Clarence  Brown  Is  a  great  loss 
for  all  of  us.  but  doubly  so  for  me.  I 
am  saddened  beyond  words  to  express. 

Therefore.  I  will  say  only  very  briefly 
that — even  when  I  occaslcxially  disagreed 
with  him.  and  we  often  joked  together 
about  those  disagreements — ^I  had  a  tre- 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.Speak- 
w,  responsible  public  officials,  police  offi- 
^rs,  and  citizens  across  the  land  were 
amazed  at  the  ill-considered  remarks  of 
the  President  last  week  In  which  he  tied 
the  possibility  of  riots  In  Washington  to 
the  passage  of  the  home  rule  bill  by 
Congress.  This  is  Indeed  a  new  experi- 
ence for  the  American  people  to  have  the 
Chief  Executive  threaten  mob  violence 
if  certain  legldatlon  Is  not  passed. 

Some  editorial  writers  have  quickly 
Jumped  to  the  President's  defense  and, 
as  usual,  are  doing  all  possible  to  dis- 
credit any  who  dare  criticize  his  state- 
ment. These  apologists,  however,  cannot 
wipe  his  words  from  the  record,  nor  from 
the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
heard  him  on  radio  and  television,  in- 
cluding the  hoodlums  who  will  gladly 
accept  even  the  slimmest  invitation  to 

riot. 

The  well-known  columnist,  Don  Mac- 
Lean  of  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
clearly  stated  the  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  in  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  News,  August  27. 
I  include  it  here  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks 


There  is  a  serious  rate  of  violent  crUne  in 
our  aiea.  But  it  affects  everyooie  equally. 
TbB  crimes  have  caused  many  of  us  to  take 
precautions.  After  several  attempU  were 
made  to  break  into  my  house.  I  surrounded 
it  as  best  I  could  witli  a  6-foot  fence.  After  a 
Kirl  running  from  an  attacker  pounded  on  my 
door  one  night  seeking  safety.  I  called  the 
police  and  the  next  week  bought  a  gun.  I 
figure  that  something  worse  may  happen 
another  night,  and  I  want  a  gun  if  ^c  has 
one.  My  wife  suggested  watchdogs,  and  I  got 
two  German  shepherds.  „  ^     ^ 

You  don't  know  It  is?    Well,  on  Saturday 
night    in    Mount    Pleasant,     it    is    worth 
your  Ufe  to  walk  to  the  store.     An  elderly 
man  was  killed  for  »2  in  the  bright  sunlight. 
whUe  washing  his  car.    A  man  was  shot  out 
by  my  maUbca.    Many  a  night  we've  watched 
from  a  second  floor  window  aa  gangs  of  men 
have  battled  in  the  alley  with  boards  and 
pipes.    Ever  hear  the  "thunk"  a  pipe  makes 
when  it  hits  a  human  head?    The  Bounda- 
ries quite  a  distance.    What  is  it  like  Uving 
in  Mount  Pleasant?    It's  caUlng  home  often 
every  time  you  go  out  to  make  sure  your 
family  is  all  right. 

THANKS  A  BUNCH 

But  President  Johnson  wouldn't  know 
about  any  of  that,  because  he  has  never  Uved 
in  a  section  of  town  such  as  this.  He  ^ply 
wants  to  get  the  home  rule  bUl  passed,  and 
if  it  takes  a  friendly  little  warning  about  a 
riot  to  do  it.  weU.  what's  power  for  if  you 
don't  use  it?  .     _ 

So  whUe  thre  President  is  down  in  Texas, 
we  in  Mount  Pleasant  would  like  to  thank 
Mm  for  the  Buspensef ul  days  ahead.  He  car- 
talnly  used  tha  old  bean  yesterday  when  he 
said.  "I  want  to  warn  you  in  «ie  District  of 
Columbia  that  the  ciock  is  ticking  •  •  *. 


Petition 


I  From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    DaUy  News. 
Aug.  27. 1965] 
Don  MacLean 
By  now.  the  President  doesn't  need  the 
likes  of  me  to  tell  him  how  pocn-ly  conceived 
were  his  remarks  about  the  possibility  of  a 
riot  here.    The  editorialists  and.  I'm  sure,  his 
advisers,  have  already  done  that.     My  per- 
sonal view  IB  that  what  the  President  said 
was  the  greatest  flame-fanning  act  since  Nero 
and  his  fiddle  at  Rome.    What  I  want  to  do 
today  is  (1)  tell  the  President  what  it  is  like 
to  Uve  in  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  and  (2) 
thank  him  for  making  it  more  likely  that 
some  nut  will  p>ull  the  trigger. 

I  live  about  30  blocks  from  the  White 
House,  in  a  neighborhood  called  Mount 
Pleasant.  (In  contrast  to  many  of  L3J.'b 
leading  Uberals.  who  live  safely  tucked  away 
in  Maryland  or  Viiglnla.)  There's  no  ghetto 
of  any  kind  in  Mount  Pleasant,  not  even  a 
white  one.  I  have  nevier  had  anything  but 
the  friwidlieet  relations  with  my  nei^bors. 
be  they  Negro  or  white.  In  shcrt,  we  are  a 
happy  mixture  of  people  who  get  along  Just 
swell.  The  riots  in  Loe  Angeles  made  all  of 
us  nwvouB,  because,  in  truth,  none  of  wants 
any  trouble. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30. 1965 
Mr.  HARVEY  <rf  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post.  As 
usual  the  Post  has  taken  a  wrong  turn. 
It  is  improper  to  ask  the  House  leaderi 
ship,  either  majority  or  minority,  to  sign 
a  discharge  petition. 
The  article  follows: 

PrrrnoN 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  it  in  his  power,  by  a  simple  signing 
of  his  name,  to  liberate  the  Dtotrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. If  ho  affixes  his  signature  to  the 
home  rule  blU  discharge  petition  now  lying 
on  the  desk  before  him,  he  will  undoubtedly, 
throu^  the  power  of  his  leadership,  attract 
the  addlidooai  signatures  necessary  to  make 
the  petition  effective.  If  he  withholds  his 
signature,  others  may  mistakenly  take  his 
example  as  a  Justification  for  not  signing; 
and  the  petttkm  may  weU  faU.  Speaker  Mc- 
CoKMACK's  statement  yesterday  that  "the 
Speaker  doesnt  sign  petitions"  is.  therefore, 
profoundly  dismaying. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  where  John 
McCoRMACK's  wishes  he.  He  is  an  ardent 
champloa  ot  dvU  rights.  And  home  rule  for 
the  District  ot  ColumWa.  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  Is  essenttaUy  and  ineecapably  a 
civil  rights  matter.  It  is  a  civil  rights  mat- 
ter, first,  because  it  involves  the  right  c£ 
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citizens  to  share   in  the  shaping 

orwn  affaire;  and  it  Is  a  cItU  rights 

In  addition,  because  the  opposition 

rule  in  the  House  District  Oommit- 

j  ooted.  as  everyone  knows  very  well, 

to  giving  Negroes  their  full  share 

of  the  District. 

ICcCosMACK    was    a    preeminent 

forging  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 

It  was  he,  more  largely  perhape  t.hnn 

Individual,  who  led  the  House  to 

of  a  slzong  fair  employment  prac- 

In  this  measure.     Speaker  Mc- 

was  also  one  of  the  foremoet  in- 

In  fashioning  the  fcomidable  Voting 

».ct  of  1965;  it  was  he  who  made  the 

version   tougher   than   the   Senate's. 

the  whole  of  his  political  life,  Speak- 

BMACK  has  believed  in  and  fought  for 

of  government  by  the  consent 

I  ovemed. 

^>eaker  said  to  reporters  Just  recently: 

supported  home  rule  through  all  my 

service."    After  a  breakfast  meeting 

congressional   leaders  at  the 

louse  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  McCormack 

that  he  hopes  the  discharge 

will  be  approved   quickly  and   re- 

that,  while  the  leadership  does  not 

petitions,  "we  are  urging  Mem- 

loso." 

the  highest  respect  for  the  Speaker, 
that  this  is  an  anomalous  posi- 
the  current  situation,  it  may  prove 
If  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
leader,  and  the  majority  whip  re- 
iign  a  petition  for  a  purpose  to  which 
has  pledged  imequlvocal  support, 
In  the  ranks  can  hardly  feel  com- 
and  Republicans  In  the  House,  whose 
is   indispensable  and  whose  party 
promised  home  rule  for  the  District, 
relieved  of  any  obligation. 
^cCoRMACK   knows,    better,    perhaps, 
else,  that  the  discharge  peti- 
President  Johnson's  words,  is  "the 
means  of  getting  the  bill  on 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Speak- 
•bxiB  far  refrained  from  signing  the 
petition  only  because  he  feels  con- 
scruples    about    employing    the 
the  speakership  In   this   manner. 
other  day,  however.  If  tt  is  not  xm- 
the  leadership  to  back  a  procedure 
a  committee,  he  said  what  is  man- 
This  Is  an  unusual  bill.    It  has 
around  for  many  years." 
comprehensive  study  of  the  House 
,   "Pcffge   of  Democracy," 
notes  that  leadership  participa- 
a  discharge  petition  is  by  no  means 
"ented.      "Occasionally,"   he   writes, 
leaders   themselves   have   been 
use  either  the  discharge  petition 
Wednesday  to  overcome  the  re- 
of  a  conunittee  chairman  or  even 
committee."    Speaker  McCormack 
must  recall  that  in  1938  the  great 
hlmsrif,  when  he  was  majority 
ilgned  a  successful  petition  to  bring 
hour  bUl  to  the  House  floor  by 
petition  route, 
'nlans  can  have  no  doubt  that 
McOOBicAcx  will  make  his  decision 
and  conscientiously.    Respectfully, 
him  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against 
of  i»ecedence  and  ot  the 
In^Msed  by  leadership,  the  fact 
Preaklent  of  the  United  States  has 
to  him  for  help,  the  fact  that  the 
party  of  which  he  is  an  eminent 
ifls  pledged  Itself  to  home  rule,  the 
the  House  over  which  he  presides 
frustrated  for  16  yean  by  the  DIs- 
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re  tirga  upon  him.  In  addition,  one 
Ol  Dstdenttlon:  that  the  Americans  11  v- 
'  he  Capital  of  the  United  States  have 
submit  ed  a  petition,  too,  a  petition  patiently 
present  Kt  Ooogress  year  after  year  and  ses- 
sion af  er  sesBlon.  a  petition  for  enjoyment 
of  the  :  aost  elementary  of  poUtiool  rights. 
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Monday,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans have  a  right  to  be  proud  today 
following  the  successful  completion  of 
the  Gemini  5  mission. 

Lt.  Col.  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  and 
Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  have 
shown  heroism,  almost  superhuman  en- 
durance, and  tremendous  skill  in  their 
unparalleled  8-day  flight  in  space.  They 
richly  deserve  the  great  tributes  and  the 
many  honors  which  a  grateful  nation  will 
heap  on  them  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

I  believe  that  it  will  not  detract  from 
the  superb  achievement  of  Astronauts 
Cooper  and  Conrad  if  attention  is  called 
to  the  remarkable  organization  of  the 
Gemini  mission  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  The 
bringing  together  of  so  much  scientific 
and  technological  abilities  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  the  first  order. 

Many  thousands  of  i>eople  and  many 
companies  have  made  the  Gemini  5 
flight  the  outstanding  success  that  It 
was. 

Local  pride  in  the  Twin  City  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort  compels  me  to  point 
out  the  part  the  Honeywell  Corp.  had 
in  building  the  Inertial  reference  and 
control  equipment  for  three  of  the  major 
Project  Gemini  vehicles.  Including  the 
spacecraft,  the  Gemini  launch  vehicle, 
and  the  Gemini  Agena  target  vehicle. 

Below  Is  a  brief  description  of  each  of 
the  subsystems  built  by  Honeywell: 

GEMINI  SPACECRATT 

Attitude  control  and  maneuver  electronics 
(AMCE) :  Consiste  of  two  three-axis  rate  g^yro 
packages,  a  power  inverter  and  a  reaction  Jet 
switching  device  called  the  orbit  attitude  and 
maneuver  electronics  (OAME)  and  a  signal 
processor  and  reaction  Jet  controller  called 
the  attitude  control  electronics  (ACE) , 

The  ACME  system  basically  provides  con- 
trol and  maneuver  signal  processing  through- 
out the  entire  Gemini  mission. 

Inertial  measvu-ement  unit  (IMU) :  Con- 
sists of  a  fo\ir-glmbal,  all-attitude  inertial 
platform,  system  electronics  and  power 
supply. 

The  IMU  serves  as  Gemini's  attitude 
reference  and,  diirlng  rendezvous  and  re- 
entry maneuvers,  provides  digital  measures 
of  velocity  changes. 

Cryogenic  gaging  and  display:  Consiste  of 
three  capacltance-tyiie  sensors  with  three 
corresponding  miniature  indicators  and  as- 
sociated electronics. 

This  subsystem  continuously  measures  and 
Indicates  the  quantity  of  liquid  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  available  for  spacecraft  environ- 
mental control  and  fuel  cell  systems. 

CEMINI  LAtTNCH  VEHICLK 

Three-axis  reference  system  (TARS) :  A 
strapdown  system  consisting  of  three 
hermetically  sealed  integrating  gyros,  pitch 
programer,  roll  programer  and  timer. 

The  system  senses  pitch,  yaw  and  roll 
attitude  dlsplacemente  used  for  stabiliza- 
tion and  control  of  the  vehicle.  It  also  pro- 
vides preset  roll  and  pltoh  command  signals 
and  can  accept  external  guidance  commands. 


GEMINI  AGENA  TARGET  VEHICLE 

Three-axis  reference  system  (TARS) :  ^ 
strapdown  system  consisting  of  three  inte- 
grating gyroe  and  associated  electronics. 

In  conjunction  with  horizon  scanner  and 
radio  links,  the  system  provides  attitude  and 
displacement  signals  to  the  flight  control 
system  for  precise  orbital  Injection  and  atti- 
tude control  while  in  orbit. 

Three  of  the  major  spacecraft  subsystems 
are  produced  by  Honeywell  under  contract  to 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  principal  Gemini 
contractor.  These  are  the  attitude  control 
and  maneuver  electronics,  the  inertial  meas- 
urement unit,  and  the  cryogenic  gaging  and 
display  subsystems. 

Three-axis  reference  systems  for  the 
Gemini  launch  vehicles  are  built  under  con- 
tract to  the  Martin  Co.  Those  used  in 
Gemini  Agena  target  vehicles  are  produced 
under  contract  to  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space 
Co. 
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THK   TEAR    1965:    A   TEAR   Of  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mrs.  KEULY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1965  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  year  which 
initiated  the  advent  of  the  Great  Society. 
Large  meajsure  of  credit  for  this  achieve- 
ment must  go  to  the  89th  Congress. 
Working  long  hours  during  the  past  8 
months,  this  Congress  enacted  more  leg- 
islation of  enduring  benefit  to  our  people 
than  any  other  Congress  in  our  national 
history,  the  full  impact  of  which  will  not 
be  felt  Immediately.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  they  will  undoubtedly  over- 
shadow any  previous  attainments. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  gigantic 
strides  which  this  Congress  took  in  the 
area  of  domestic  legislation,  we  must  re- 
member that  these  were  not  achieved 
overnight.  In  most  Instances,  the  legis- 
lative enactments  of  this  session  repre- 
sented the  culmination  of  many 
months— even  years — of  study  and  prep- 
aration by  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  Congress.  In  some  cases — for  ex- 
ample, the  new  medicare  and  health 
laws,  the  excise  tax  reduction,  housing 
and  education — the  pn^KMsals  approved 
in  recent  months  have  been  actively  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  for  several  years. 
And  so  while  the  breakthrough  came  In 
this  session,  It  has  been  building  up  for  a 
good  many  years. 

I  also  want  to  stress  at  the  start  that 
Issues  of  foreign  policy  held,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hold,  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  moimtlng  crisis  In  Vietnam, 
the  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  other  develc^ments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  aSairs  received  most 
thorough  consideration.  Responding 
forthrightly  and  courageously  to  the 
challenge  which  confronts  us  on  the 
world  scene,  this  Congress  act^  prompt- 
ly and  decisiyely  on  all  measures  required 
for  our  national  security  and  for  the  sur- 
Ylval  of  freedom  abrocML 
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These  achievements  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  able  and  de- 
voted leadership  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  With  consummate  political 
sUn  and  quiet  determinp.tion,  and  with 
the  stanch  support  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress,  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent legislative  program  on  the 
foundations  laid  down  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
He  proved  himself  an  outstanding  Chief 
Executive — one  of  the  great  Presidents  of 
our  country. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  we  must  always 
keep  in  mind.  The  cost  of  goveriunent  is 
high  today  on  all  levels :  local.  State,  and 
Federal.  Our  Federal  budget  is  reaching 
the  $100  billion  mark.  Our  national  debt 
amounted  to  $316  billion  on  June  30. 

1965 and  the  interest  on  that  debt  alone 

was  in  excess  of  $11  billion  last  year. 
While  our  economy  is  strong  and  grow- 
ing we  must  look  ahead  and  exercise  re- 
straint. 

In  large  part,  the  cost  of  Government 
reflects  the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of 
our  people.  We  want  to — and  we  cer- 
tainly should— meet  all  of  the  vu-gent 
needs  of  the  American  Nation.  They 
fhould  be  met  first  on  the  local  and  the 
State  levels.  The  Federal  Government 
should  assvune  responsibility  only  when 
our  local  communities,  and  the  States, 
find  it  impossible  to  cope  with  urgent 
problems.  Beyond  that,  however,  we 
should  remember  that  there  are  dangers 
to  excessive  deficit  spending  and  that  the 
only  real  source  of  funds  available  to  ova 
Government  is  the  money  in  each  tax- 
payer's pocket.  Increasing  taxes  can 
stifle  initiative,  dampen  our  economic 
progress  and,  in  the  long  run,  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  entire  Nation.  To 
meet  the  increased  obligations.  Congress 
raised  the  national  debt  limit  from  $324 
to  $328  billion. 

This  is  my  report  to  you  of  the  break- 
through legislation  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  We  are  continuing 
our  work  in  committees  and  in  confer- 
ence— grinding  away  the  must  legisla- 
tion which  will  either  be  added  to  the  al- 
ready impressive  record  of  this  session  by 
the  time  you  receive  this  report  or  will  be 
accomplished  in  the  second  session  which 
convenes  tn  January  1966. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  the  Gold 
Cover  Act  was  signed  Into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certifi- 
cates against  deposit  liabilities.  This  Is 
limited  only  to  reserves  related  to  Federal 
Reserve  deposits  and  has  no  effect  on  the 
gold  cover  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  banks 
were  required  to  maintain  reserves  In  gold 
certificates  against  the  depKxsits  it  holds. 
A  problem  created  by  this  act  in  the 
course  of  normal  growth  and  the  money 
supply  needs  of  our  economy  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  incurrence  of  a  deficit  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments  by 
the  United  States.  To  offset  this  prob- 
lem, the  Gold  Cover  Act  was  enacted. 
This  is  one  of  the  facets  to  assist  our  eco- 
nwnic  growth  and  expansion  by  Increas- 
ing the  supply  of  money  for  Investment 
and  insuring  international  acceptance 
and  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar.  This 
Ifi  and  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  the  ex- 


pansion of  trade  by  our  coiuntiy  for  many 
years. 

The  authorization  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trcd    and    Disannament    Agency    was 
amended  to  permit  It  to  continue  Its  op- 
erations at  a  level  higher  than  It  has  been 
able  to  do  In  the  current  fiscal  year.    The 
purpose  of  this  Agency  is  to  explore,  de- 
velop, recwnmend,  and  If  approved  by  the 
President,  negotiate  possible  alternatives 
to  the  arms  race  in  order  to  enhance  our 
national  security.    As  a  sponsor,  I  re- 
ceived one  of  the  pens  which  President 
Johnson  used  in  signing  the  act  into  law. 
The  act  also  provided  that  no  agreement 
obligating  the  United  States  to  disarm  or 
reduce  its  Armed  Forces  can  become 
effective  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval.   I  have  not  been  happy  over  the 
achievements  of  this  Agency  to  date. 
The   actions   and   operations   must   be 
stepped  up  before  a  review  of  the  re- 
quests In  the  owning  year.    This  need  is 
more  apparent  to  me  after  having  served 
as  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
generally  known  as  the  Walter-McCar- 
ran  Act,  was  amended  to  abolish  the 
national  origins  quota  system  effective 
July  1,  1968.  The  amendment  estah- 
lished  an  annual  limit  from  all  former 
quota  countries,  with  preference  being 
given  to  persons  with  skills  and  pro- 
fessional abilities.  Forttmately,  an 
amendment  was  defeated  which  would 
have  established  quotas  for  the  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  spon- 
sored another  amendment  to  permit 
retarded  children  entry  into  this  coun- 
try. These  children,  after  all,  are  part 
of  the  family  and  the  main  purpose  of 
the  original  law  was  to  reunite  families. 
It  was  under  this  law  that  I  had  the  good 
fortime  to  reunite  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  Introduced  two 
separate  bills  which  are  incorporated  In 
the  amendments  approved  In  this  ses- 
sion. One  of  these  is  the  provision  to 
abolish  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  other  Is  to  establish  the 
quota  on  the  latest  census  figures,  rather 
than  the  1920  census. 

These  amendments  were  long  overdue 
and  could  have  been  passed  had  there 
not  been  pressure  to  repeal  the  entire 
immigration  law;  however.  It  is  difBcult 
to  repeal  a  law  that  has  been  passed  In 
Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Articles  relating  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, more  commonly  known  as  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  capital  were  amended  to 
provide  for  expanded  loan  programs  to 
private  enterprise  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  law  amending  the  Interamerican 
Development  Bank  Act  authorizes  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank.  The 
IDB  is  the  principal  financial  institution 
of  the  Interamerican  system  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  drive  toward  economic  and 
social  development  in  Latin  America. 
All  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are 


members  of  the  IDB  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Cuba  which  Is  no  longer  eligible 
to  join. 

The  amending  leglslatlcxi  improves  the 
administration  of  the  Bank  and,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States,  is  bene- 
ficial in  that  fimds  hitherto  provided  en- 
tirely by  the  United  States  to  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  will  hereafter  be 
provided  in  part  by  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
carry  out  United  States  obligations  imder 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  to 
regtilate  the  importation  of  coffee;  to 
have  a  certificate  of  origin  on  all  coffee 
exported  or  reexported;  and  to  keep  rec- 
ords concerning  importation  and  con- 
sumption of  coffee.  This  act  requires  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  agreem«it. 

I  served  on  the  conmiittee  which  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  construct  a  new  chancery 
to  replace  the  damaged  one  In  Saigon. 
Vietnam.  A  new  chancery  Is  needed  to 
house  the  large  U.S.  mission  to  that  coun- 
try. The  new  building  will  have  sufl- 
cient  land  to  maintain  security  and  will 
not  abut  the  street  as  our  present  chan- 
cery does. 

We  should  look  with  favor  upon  con- 
tinued VS.  support  for  the  Gorges 
Manorial  Laboratory  located  in  Panama 
City,  Republic  of  Panama.  The  labora- 
tory is  a  research  establishment  which 
directly  contributes  to  the  health  of  U.S. 
citizens.  It  has  an  international  reputa- 
tion and  a  longstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the 
obliteration  and  prevention  of  malaria 
and  other  tropical  diseases. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  amended  and  ex- 
tended, and  $115  million  was  appro- 
priated to  continue  this  highly  effective 
program.  Volunteers  now  serve  in  45 
countries  and  there  is  continuing  pres- 
sure from  foreign  governments  for  more 
volunteers. 

Amendments  were  approved  to  provide 
that  resuijustment  allowances  which  are 
normally  paid  to  volimteers  in  lump 
sxuns  at  termination  of  service  shall  be 
considered  for  income  tax  purposes  to 
have  been  paid  each  month;  to  provide 
for  liealth  examinations,  immunization 
suid  dental  care  preparatory  to  service.  • 
and  comprehensive  health  examinations 
for  former  volimteers  within  6  months 
after  termination  of  their  services;  and 
to  increase  from  100  to  200  the  number 
of  volunteers  who  may  be  assigned  for 
secretarial  and  clerical  duties. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  again 
received  a  pen  from  President  Johnson 
on  the  occasion  of  his  signing  this  bill 
into  law. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
provides  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries,  which  Is  a 
major  factor  in  the  conduct  of  oiu"  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Through  these  aid 
programs,  we  have  sought  to  contain  the 
march  of  world  communism  and  to  assist 
the  imderdeveloped  countries  to  eco- 
nomic viability. 

The  purpose  of  foreign  aid  Is  to 
strengthen  those  who  would  be  free; 
provide  hope  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise despair;  and  to  help  those  who 
would  help  themselves. 
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lli^  duration  of  the  program,  the 
kinds  of  asBlfltance  we  provide  and  the 
amouit  we  spend  will  depend  on  the 
progr  IS8  made  In  coping  wtth  the  Com- 
munli  t  menace  and  bringin^r  ec(Hiomlc 
and  s  wlopoUtlcal  stability  in  the  less  de- 
velop«d  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  emphasis  and  direction  of 
our  f<»relgn  assistance  program  will  not 
be  without  change.  Our  program  has 
been  i  ind  must  continue  to  be  responsive 
to  Chi  nges  in  world  conditions. 

As  <  me  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hj)use  of  Representatives  on  this  bUI, 
gratified  that  the  Senate  receded 
issue  in  dispute  and  extended  the 
autho  ization  for  1  year,  with  each  House 
m^di^  a  review. 

other  important  bills  are  the 
Porelj  n  Service  Act  to  strengthen  our 
Porelg  n  Service,  and  the  Foreign  Build- 
ings ^ct  which  authorizes'  the  building 
embassies  and  chanceries  abroad. 
An  1  inusual  amount  of  meaningful  leg- 
islatlo  1  affecting  our  every-day  lives  and 
design  Bd  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  goals  of 
the  G]  eat  Society  was  enacted. 
A  m  iich-needed  constitutional  amend- 
was  proposed  which  enables  the 
Presld  !nt  to  name  a  Vice  President  when 
that  (CBce  becomes  vacant.  More  Im- 
portai  t,  it  provides  two  procedures  by 
the  Vice  President  can  become 
President  when  the  President  Is 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  oflBce 
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which 
Acting 
unable 

and,  (quaJIy  important,  procedures  by 
which  the  Chief  Executive  can  later  re- 
sume I  is  duties 

Und  »r  the  first  procedure,  it  is  estab- 
lished liat  the  ofiBcials  to  whom  the  Ptes- 
ident  r  lust  give  his  written  declaration  of 
inabili  y  are  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Se  late  and  the. Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Rep  -esentatives.  It  is  made  clear  that, 
in  the  jase  of  voluntary  self-dlsquaUflca- 
tion.  t  le  President's  subsequent  trans- 
mittal to  the  same  officials  of  a  written 
declan  tlon  to  the  contrary— that  is.  that 
no  Ina  >illty  exists — terminates  the  Vice 
Presld  snt's  exercise  of  Presidential 
powen  and  duties  and  the  President  re- 
sumes ±iem. 

Und  T  the  second  procediu-e,  the  Vice 
Presld(  nt  and  a  majority  of  the  principal 
officen  of  the  executive  departments  may 
transn  it  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Se:  late  and  the  IS)eaker  of  the  House 
of  Rep  resentatlves  their  written  declara- 
tion tt  at  the  President  Is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
The  V  ce  President  will  immediately  be- 
come feting  President.  Under  this  pro- 
the  President  must  also  submit, 
»me  officials,  his  written  declara- 


cedure 

to  the 

tion  triat  no  inability  exists;  however,  he 
shall  lesume  his  office  only  if  the  Vice 
Presidi  nt  and  the  majority  of  the  prin 
cipal  ((fflcers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments do  not  transmit,  within  4  days, 
their  v  ritten  declaration  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  rtUl  \mable  to  discharge  his  duties. 
If  sucl.  a  disagreement  exists,  Congress 
shall  d  "cide  the  issue  within  21  days. 

The  iction  taken  by  the  Congress  must 
be  rati  led  by  three-fourtlis  of  the  States 
to  beet  me  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  for  which 
the  Uu  gest  expenditures  of  our  Ctovem- 
ment  i  ltb  required,  wbs  allocated  funds 
to  pre  Ide  for  military  construction.  In- 


cluding support  and  the  needs  c^  the  Ac- 
tive Forces,  the  Reserve  components 
defense  agencies,  and  military  family 
housing.  The  latter  ha&  been  neglected 
too  long;  therefore,  this  year's  bill  em- 
phasized more  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive housing  and  improved  on-base 
family  housing. 

To  insure  that  all  imif  ormed  services 
personnel  will,  now  and  in  the  future, 
receive  a  level  of  compensation  com- 
parable to  that  enjoyed  by  others  in  our 
economy,  a  bill  was  enacted  to  provide: 
First,  a  much-needed  basic  pay  increase 
for  all  uniformed  services  personnel; 
second,  payment  of  a  variable  reenlist- 
ment  bonus;  and  third,  a  statutory  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  Presidential 
review  of  the  adequacy  of- military  pay 
and  allowances  and  a  quadrennial  review 
in  respect  to  the  principles  and  concepts 
of  military  compensation. 

Legislative  steps  were  taken  to  effec- 
tuate the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, since  the  historic  struggle  for 
realization  of  this  constitutiontd  guaran- 
tee indicates  that  our  national  achieve- 
ments in  this  area  have  fallen  short  of 
our  aspirations. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  will  eliminate 
the  application  of  different  standards  to 
different  people.  It  provides  for  the  sus- 
pension of  literacy  tests  and  other 
devices  in  areas  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  tests  and  devices 
have  been  and  are  being  used  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  authorizes  the  appointment  of 
Federal  examiners  in  such  areas  to  regis- 
ter persons  who  are  qualified  imder 
State  law,  except  insofar  as  such  law  is 
suspended  by  this  Act,  to  vote  in  State, 
local,  and  Federal  elections;  empowers 
the  Federal  courts,  in  any  action  insti- 
tuted by  the  Attorney  General,  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  Amend- 
ment, to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
Federal  examiners,  pending  final  deter- 
mination of  the  suit  or  after  a  final 
judgment  in  which  the  court  finds  that 
violations  have  occurred ;  provides  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  intimidating,  threaten- 
ing, or  coercing  any  person  for  voting 
or  attempting  to  vote,  or  for  urging  or 
aiding  any  person  to  vote  or  attempt  to 
vote;  and  provides  civil  and  criminal 
remedies  for  enforcement  of  this  act. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  was  ex- 
tended for  2  years,  with  increased  appro- 
priations. With  conditions  as  they  are 
today  In  this  field,  this  may  emerge  as  a 
permanent  need. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965,  including  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
is  considered  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  legislation  ever  considered 
by  a  Congress.  The  social  security  pro- 
gram which  was  initiated  in  1935  has 
been  amended  many  times,  such  as  the 
addition  of  survivors'  benefits  in  1939. 
extension  of  coverage  to  the  self-em- 
ployed in  1950.  and  the  inclusion  of  dis- 
ability benefits  in  1956. 

The  amendments  of  1965  are  historic 
because  they  meet  many  urgent  needs  of 
our  citizens  such  as  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  needy,  to  crippled  children, 
to  the  millions  of  our  citizens  whose  pri- 
mary source  of  Income  is  social  security 
benefits,  and  most  Important,  to  our  old- 
er citizens. 


The  structxu-al  changes  of  broadest 
concern  are  the  hospital  and  medical 
provisions,  such  as:  hospital  care  of  up  to 
90  days  for  each  illness,  with  a  $40  de- 
ductlble  for  the  first  60  days  and  a  $io 
deductible  for  the  remaining  30  days- 
posthospltal  or  nursing  home  care 
including  bed  and  board,  nursing  care' 
physical,  occupational,  and  speech  thera- 
py.  and  services  of  medical  social  work- 
ers, interns,  and  residents,  for  up  to  loo 
days  for  eswih  illness,  with  a  $5  deducti- 
ble per  day  after  20  days;  home  health 
visits  by  nurses  or  technicians  for  up  to 
100  visits  per  year;  outpatient  hospital 
diagnostic  services,  with  a  $20  deductible 
and  a  coinsurance  proviso;  and  a  volun- 
tary medical  insiu^nce  plan  with  a  pre- 
mivmi  of  $3  per  month  for  physicians' 
and  surgeons'  services  and  other  services 
and  supplies. 

There  are  Important  features  outside 
the  medical  field.  Retired  persons  are 
permitted  to  Increase  their  outside  earn- 
ings to  $1,500.  and  20  million  benefici- 
aries of  social  security  will  receive  a  7- 
percent  Increase  In  benefits.  The  act 
provides  Increased  monthly  benefits  for 
persons  who  retire  at  or  after  65 ;  estab- 
lishes a  continuation  of  children's  bene- 
fits to  age  22  for  full-time  students ;  and 
reduces  benefits  for  widows  at  age  60. 
Provisions  relating  to  blind  persons  re- 
duce by  half  the  number  of  quarters  re- 
quired for  blind  persons  disabled  prior 
to  age  31,  with  a  minimum  of  6  quarters 
required,  and  make  available  disability 
benefits  to  sightless  Individuals  aged  55 
and  over  who  are  imable  to  engage  In 
their  past  occupations. 

I  consider  the  major  structural  changes 
to  this  law  so  important  that  I  have  se- 
cured some  booklets  which  include  an 
analysis  of  the  act.  I  will  send  this  to 
those  who  write  to  my  Washington  of- 
fice requesting  a  copy.  My  number  Is 
limited — first  come,  first  served. 

The  Community  Health  Services  Act 
was  extended  for  5  years,  through  fiscal 
1970,  with  grants  authorized  to  States 
and  commimlties  for  mass  immunization 
programs  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and  measles. 
The  general  and  special  health  services, 
Including  those  for  migratory  workers, 
the  chronically  111  and  aged,  were  ex- 
tended for  1  year  and  grants  were  pro- 
vided for  research  to  Improve  such  serv- 
ices. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health.  $224.1 
million  was  authorized  through  fiscal 
1972  for  grants  to  commimlty  mental 
health  centers  for  professional  and  tech- 
nical staff;  $205.5  million  for  training  of 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  and  retard- 
ed children ;  and  $80  million  for  research, 
demonstration  projects,  and  construc- 
tion of  related  facilities. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  a  major  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
quality  and  number  of  education  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  act  was  amended  and  extended  to 
improve  educational  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged children  and  to  give  Federal 
funds  to  public  school  districts  whose 
burdens  have  been  Increased  due  to  the 
presence  of  Federal  Installations  in  their 
area.  The  federally  impacted  areas 
rubric  Is  a  new  concept  of  "impaction." 
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The  Federal  money  can  be  used  by  local 
Siorities  to  raise  the  level  of  edu<»tlon 
r^eir  districts.  It  can  ^be  used  for 
Irfiool  Ubrary  resources.  Instructional 
materials,  Ubrary  books  and  textbooks, 
rtader  this  program,  the  allotment  of 
Ttederal  money  to  each  State  win  be  In 
Jroportlon  to  the  State's  total  school 

enrollment. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
enacted  to  endeavor  to  correct  the  many 
difficulties  In  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  have  erupted  as  a  result 
of  the  desire  of  students  to  seek  advance 
learning.  Existing  facilities  have  be- 
come overcrowded  and,  as  new  Institu- 
ticHis  have  sprung  up  across  the  country, 
acadonic  quality  has  often  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  giowth.  This  Is 
characterized  by  Inadequate  library  re- 
Bources.  a  lack  of  qualified  teachers, 
packed  classropms.  and  Insufflciait 
scholarship  funds.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  was  designed  to  overcome  or  at 
least  to  ameliorate  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  pi-lncipal  provisions  are  designed 
to  encourage  support  for  college  and  uni- 
versity community  service  projects;  to 
upgrade  college  libraries  and  make  more 
extensive  the  cataloging  services  of  the 
Library  of  Congress;  to  improve  library 
services   by   establishing   Federal    pro- 
grams for  research  and  training  in  this 
area;  to  strengthen  developing  Institu- 
tions by  financing  cooperative  programs; 
to  aid  struggling  colleges  by  establishing 
a  national  teaching  fellowship  program 
to  attract  outstanding  young  scholars; 
and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  college  edu- 
cation by  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants   for  exceptionally  needy 
students   and   reduced-Interest  student 
loans.    This  legislation  also  aims  to  ease 
the  pressiure  of  overcrowded  academic 
facilities  by  rpaking  more  flexible  pro- 
visions relating   to   public   conunimlty 
colleges  and  technical  Institutions. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  created  the 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  direction  of  a  Conmiis- 
sioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
This  agency  will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
of  Information  on  problems  of  the  siged 
and  aging;  will  administer  grants  pro- 
vided by  the  act;  will  develop,  conduct, 
and  arrange  for  research  and  demon- 
stration programs;  will  provide  technical 
assistance  and  consultation  to  State  and 
local  govenunents;  and  will  prepare  and 
publish  educational  materials  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  older  persons. 

For  its  initial  year  of  operation,  $5  mil- 
lion was  provided,  with  an  additional  $3 
million  for  its  second  year  and  such  sums 
as  Congress  may  appropriate  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  in  grants  to  States  for  com- 
munity plaiming  and  coordination  and 
training  of  special  personnel.  Money 
was  also  provided  for  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  for  study,  development, 
demonstration,  and  evaluation  projects 
relating  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  one  of  the  most  prominent 
bills  of  this  Congress  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent referred  as  "the  single  most  Im- 
portant breakthrough"  In  the  field  of 
housing  In  the  last  40  years,  features 


provisions  that  will  have  an  impact  on 
disadvantaged  persons,  small  busmess- 
men  displaced  by  urban  renewal,  and  on 
programs  in  large  and  small  cities. 

Under  the  rent  subsidy  plan  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  part  of  the  rent  of  low- 
income  families  accepted  as  tenants  in 
new  nonprofit  housing  projects  built  or 
owned  by  private,  nonprofit  groups- 
churches,  cooperative,  labor  imlons,  or 
limited-dividend  corporations.  A  family 
will  pay  roughly  25  percent  of  its  total 
income  for  rent  with  the  Government 
paying  the  difference  to  the  owner. 

Other  provisions  contained  in  this  bill 
include:  First,  matching  grants  for  water 
and  sewage  facilities  for  localities  and 
construction  of  conununity  centers, 
youth  centers,  and  neighborhood  facili- 
ties in  low-income  centers;  second,  pro- 
grams permitting  public  housing  families 
to  be  placed  in  empty  units  in  existing 
apartments,  with  the  permission  of  the 
landlord,  who  would  be  paid  a  subsidy; 
third,  a  new  system  of  very  low  down 
payments  on  home  mortgages  for  vet- 
erans who  have  not  used  their  veterans' 
housing  rights;  fourth,  matching  grants 
for  urban  beautification  for  parks  and 
playgrounds;  and  fifth,  loans  for  fixing 
nmdown  properties  In  urban  renewal 
areas. 

A  new  executive  department  was  es- 
tablished to  give  Cabinet-level  recogni- 
tion to  lu-ban  problems.     The  general 
welfare  and  secmity  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  and  living  standards  of  Its 
people  will  receive  high  priority.    This 
is  long  overdue.    No  limitation  is  placed 
on  the  size  of  communities  that  may 
benefit  from  any  program  assigned  to  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  both  small  villages  and 
large  cities  are  included  within  its  scope. 
Several   governmental   reorganization 
acts  were  passed,  including  two  which  I 
feel  aire  most  important — one  affecting 
the   Biweau    of   Customs   and    another 
which  merged  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  with  the  Weather  Bvireau,  to  form 
a  new  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Cwnmerce. 

The  repeal  of  excise  taxes  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  your  Representative  since  I 
first  had  the  honor  to  represent  you  in 
Congress.  The  removal  of  wartime  ex- 
cise tax  of  jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics,  lug- 
gage, business  machines,  sporting  goods, 
televisions,  radios,  and  many  other  items 
will  represent  a  neduction  of  about  $4.7 
billion  over  a  3-year  period. 

This  latest  tax  repeal  will  bring  the 
total  tax  reduction  to  an  astonishing  $20 
biUion  by  1969.  In  1962  a  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit  was  given  to  business 
and  a  Uberalized  depreciation  allowance 
was  made.  In  1963  a  $14  billion  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income  tax  deduc- 
tion was  granted.  These  three  major  tax 
revisions  were  the  result  of  a  vast  change 
In  policy  Inaugurated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  tmplonented  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Johnson. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  is  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  Federal  program 
to  deal  with  cigarette  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising with  respect  to  any  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  health,  where- 
by the  public  may  be  adequately  Informed 


that  cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous 
to  health  ^  inclusion  of  a  warning  to 
that  effect  on  each  package  of  cigarettes. 
The  siun  of  $1,092,400,000  was  ear- 
marked to   assist  that  section   of   the 
United  States,  a  mountain  area  extend- 
ing   from    northern    Pennsylvania    to 
northern  Alabama,  known  as  Appala- 
chla.    This  area  is  endowed  with  natu- 
ral resources  but  beset  in  many  areas  by 
problMns  of  imeniployment  and  lack  of 
decent    Uving    conditions.    Under    this 
statute,  special  programs  are  provided 
for:  First,  construction  of  an  Appala- 
chian highway  system  to  open  up  areas 
with  develwmental  potential,  using  ma- 
terials indigenous  to  the  region;  seccxid, 
grants  for  construction  and  operation  of 
health  facilities;  and.  third,  a  land  Im- 
provement and  erosion  control  program. 
Provision  has  also  been  nfiade  for  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  water  and  ref- 
lated resources,  including  fiood  control, 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  and  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  as  well  as 
improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation, 
and  so  forth.    Additional  provisions  were 
made  for  vocational  education  facilities, 
sewage  treatment  works,  and  urban  plan- 
ning grants. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  extended,  expanded, 
and  improved.  This  program  which  has 
trained  340,000  individuals  and  made 
67,000  handicapped  persons  employable 
since  it  was  lavmched  in  1962,  was  con- 
tinued for  3  years  imtil  June  30, 1969,  and 
provides  $454  million  for  the  operatlcm  of 
these  programs.  This  bill  creates  a  job 
development  program  to  stimulate  on- 
the-job  training  where  there  are  short- 
ages of  trained  workers  and  is  expected 
to  create  at  least  10,000  jobs  a  mwith. 

The  problem  of  "good  water"  is,  as  we 
in  New  York  well  know,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  this  country  to- 
day. Water  is  our  greatest  national  re- 
source and  Is  not  only  important  now, 
but  pure  water  must  be  preserved  for 
xmtold  generations  to  come. 

Two  important  biUs  pertaining  to  wa- 
ter were  passed  this  year.  The  first  es- 
tablishes a  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  and  River  Basin  Cwnmlssion  to 
coordinate  planning  for  maximum  use  ot 
resources  and  assist  States  in  such  plan- 
ning. The  second,  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965.  establishes  the  first  perma- 
nent national  program  for  a  oMnprehen- 
slve  attack  on  water  pollution. 

The  saline  water  conversion  program, 
which  Is  designed  to  develop  economically 
feasible  processes  for  converting  sea 
water  and  other  saline  water  to  fresh 
water,  was  amended  by  extending  the 
research  and  development  program  for 
6  years,  through  1972;  $85  million  was 
appropriated  to  conduct,  encoiu-age.  and 
promote  fimdamental  scientific  research 
and  basic  studies  to  develop  the  best  and 
most  economical  processes  and  methods 
for  converting  saline  water  Into  water 
suitable  for  ocxisumptive  purposes;  to 
conduct  engineering  research  and  tech- 
nical development  work  to  determtoe  the 
results  of  the  res«u*ch  and  studies  In 
order  to  develop  processes  and  plant  de- 
signs to  the  point  where  they  can  be 
demonstrated  on  a  large  and  practical 
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scale;  ind  to  study  methods  for  the  re- 
covery and  marketing  of  commercially 
valuabje  byproducts  resulting  from  the 
n  of  saline  water. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  ad- 
the  program.  Is  authorized  to 
the  services  of  chemists,  physi- 
^gineers,  and  other  personnel  by 
or  otherwise;  to  enter  into  con- 
with  educational  Institutions, 
organizations,  and  industrial 
firms;  to  make  research 
trkining  grants;  and  to  utilize  the 
;s  of  Federal  scientific   labora- 
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and  the  arts.    Since  1792  silver 
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ontlnued,  our  Nation  would  run 
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ra|>id  transition  from  present  silver 
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The   new  coins  will  be  of  such  size, 

weight  jand  electrical  resistivity  as  to  be 

with  rejector  mechanisms  of 

vending   machines   and   other 

"  devices. 

]  'ederal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 

amended   to  provide   for  in- 

control  over  the  distribution  of 

and  stimulant  drugs  through 

records  and  inspection  require- 

I  ind  by  making  possession  of  the 

her  than  by  the  user  illegal  out- 

legltlmate  channels  of  com- 

Authority  over  counterfeit  drugs 

Apartment  of  Health,  Education, 

is  Increased, 
controls  are  necessary  since  it 
foimd  that  over  50  percent  of 
are  distributed  through  11- 
Drug  abuse  has  its  af- 
I  ill  aspects  of  life,  from  the  abus- 
and   community   to  rising 
delinquency,  crimes  and  high- 
accident  rates.    That  is  why 
was  urgently  needed. 
National   Commission    on    Food 
.  an  organization  composed  of 
of  Congress  from  both  parties 
and  appraise   the  marketing 
of  the  American  food  industry, 
an  extension  of  1  year  in 
make  a  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
Congress.     When  submitted, 
will  be  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  this  Industry  from 
o  producer  to  consimier.    It  will 
ways  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
and  competent  food  industry  In 
re  on  the  basis  of  studying  past 
and  trends  which  seem  likely  to 
Into  the  future. 
Ihibllc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  Is  based  upon 
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traffic 


grsnted 
to 
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three  previous  acts:  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  corrected  many  defi- 
ciencies in  that  act  by:  First,  providing 
for  the  public  facilities  necessary  to  a 
complete  and  effective  program  of  eco- 
nomic development;  second,  expanding 
the  business  loan  program  to  create  new 
employment;  third,  expanding  technical 
assistance  and  research  programs; 
fourth,  providing  for  expanded  economic 
growth  in  natural  centers  to  provide  jobs 
for  residents  of  neighboring  distressed 
areas;  and  fifth,  encouraging  economic 
programs  on  an  interstate  or  regional 
basis. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962  had  two  basic  purposes:  To  pro- 
vide immediate  temporary  employment 
through  the  accelerated  construction  of 
public  works  in  distressed  areas  and  to 
help  these  communities  become  more  at- 
tractive for  industrial  development. 
The  results  were  most  encouraging.  Ap- 
proximately 7.700  projects,  involving  a 
Federal  expenditure  of  $843  million,  pro- 
vided an  estimated  2  million  man- 
months  of  employment  and  spurred  eco- 
nomic development  in  needy  areas.  The 
1965  act  retains  many  features  of  the 
previous  law,  but  is  more  restrictive  as  to 
area  eligibility  and  requires  for  most 
projects  a  general  relation  to  overall  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  was  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  During  the  almost  2  years  it 
was  being  considered,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  were  other  regions  in  the  Na- 
tion which  could  benefit  from  a  similar 
approach  to  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  the  act  was  amended 
and  extended  to  include  other  needy 
regions. 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  contains  a  provision  making 
it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  forge  or  alter 
a  draft  card,  but  there  no  provision 
against  knowingly  destroying  or  mutilat- 
ing draft  cards.  This  was  corrected  by 
and  amendment  to  the  act  providing 
that,  upon  conviction,  anyone  who  know- 
ingly destroys  or  multilates  a  draft  card 
would  be  subject  to  a  fine  up  to  $10,000 
or  5  years  imprisonment.  This  is  a 
straightforward  answer  to  those  who 
would  make  a  mockery  of  our  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam  by  engaging  in  the  mass 
destruction  of  draft  cards. 

The  authorization  for  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  is  one  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  supported  reluctantly,  and  only  after 
the  deletion  of  the  provision  which 
would  have  increased  the  cost  of  bread. 
The  program  is  too  costly  and  needs 
basic  changes  to  help  the  small  farmer, 
to  help  the  consumer-taxpayer,  and  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  surpluses  to 
the  needy.  To  accomplish  this,  I  have 
advocated  a  return  to  the  .supply  and 
demand  theory— with  direct  payments 
to  the  farmer  in  place  of  subsidies.  The 
present  bill  does  accomplish  more  toward 
this  theory.  One  cannot  have  a  floor  for 
cost  while  a  sky  limit  on  price. 

I  will  continue  my  fight  to  chanre  this 
legislation,  which  I  am  sure  should  not 
cost  the  Nation  $20  billion  yearly. 
My  geshundheit  bill  was  introduced  by 


me  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  Federal 
legislation  to  help  the  sufferers  of  hay 
fever,  having  learned  from  one  of  n» 
constituents,  Mr.  Herman  Aaronoff,  that 
programs  instituted  on  the  local  level 
have  afforded  little  relief  from  this  prob- 
lem. I  Introduced  a  bill  for  Federal  ac- 
tion to  expand  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation  for  the  eradication  of  rag- 
weed. This  would  take  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  a  section  of  the  agricul- 
ture law. 

There  are  1  million  sufferers  of  hay 
fever  in  New  York  State  alone  and  10 
million  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
4,000  deaths  per  year  and  many  medical 
bills  and  man-hour  losses  as  a  result  of 
this  health  problem.  It  seems  unfortu- 
nate to  me  that  nearly  $20  billion  can  be 
spend  on  the  Agriculture  Act,  of  which 
much  is  allocated  for  the  eradication  of 
witchweed.  which  impedes  the  growth  of 
grain,  while  no  funds  are  Included  for 
the  eradication  of  ragweed,  which  is  det- 
rimental to  the  health  of  our  Nation.  In 
line  with  this.  I  am  endeavoring  to  aug- 
ment an  air  pollution  control  law  for 
the  mandatory  control  of  air  pollution 
to  clear  the  air  for  the  better  health  of 
the  people  of  our  city,  our  State,  and  our 
Nation. 

In  the  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions, several  laws  were  enacted  to  meet 
existing  problems.  The  most  Important 
was  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)— the 
right-to-work  provisions — of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947. 
These  right-to-work  provisions  repre- 
sented a  departure  from  the  principle 
recognized  in  the  original  act  that  a  uni- 
form national  labor  relations  policy  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  Congress  con- 
sidered it  appropriate,  at  the  time  sec- 
tion 14(b)  was  approved,  to  permit  States 
to  experiment  in  this  area.  However  18 
years  of  experimentation  and  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  uniform- 
ity in  our  labor  laws  is  the  sounder 
policy. 

An  analysis  of  collective  bargaining 
experience  over  the  past  15  years  demon- 
strates beyond  doubt  that  the  regula- 
tion of  contractual  provisions  concern- 
ing union  membership  is  an  integral  part 
of  any  fully  developed  labor  relations 
code.  The  Issue  of  union  security  has 
been  an  Important  Issue  In  collective 
bargaining  negotiations;  has  been  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  survival  of 
the  collective  bargaining  principle;  has 
often  been  the  cause  of  Industrial  fric- 
tion and  unrest;  and  Is  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  give  and  take  of  bargain- 
ing. This  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
scope  of  Federal  regulations  dealing  with 
organizational  and  recognition  picketing, 
with  union  elections,  with  the  rights  of 
union  members,  and  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  labor  organizations,  including 
the  right  to  join  a  union. 

Most  important,  section  14(b)  has  been 
seized  upon  by  interests  seeking  to  pro- 
mote so-called  right-to-work  laws  by 
representing  that  they  wUl  attract  indus- 
try and  will  provide  competitive  advan- 
tages in  the  form  of  weak  unions  and 
low  labor  costs.  Such  actions  have 
aroused  the  bitter  opposition  of  workers 
and  others  who  believe  that  our  economy 
can  and  should  provide  good  wages  and 
good  working  conditions.  States  that  do 
not  have  such  laws  have  quite  naturally 
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--nirded  efforts  to  attract  Industry  In  this 
^iaxer  as  unfair  competition.  These 
Sght-to-work  contests  have  not  only 
Xlded  Americans  In  various  States,  as 
Sated  by  the  President  In  his  message 
to  Congress,  but  have  set  States  against 
States  in  this  tug  and  haul  to  attract  or 
retain  Industry. 

Allow  me  to  clarify  my  position  on  this 
lerislation.  I  believe  that  the  right  to 
work  issue  involved  in  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14<b)  is  basically  misunderstood. 
No  one  can  deny  the  right  to  work  any 
more  than  one  has  an  inherent  right  to 
live  The  right  to  work  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  any  government.  Federal  or 
State  The  question  of  the  repeal  of 
14(b)'  is  not  the  right  to  work  but  the 
right  to  bargain  freely  for  the  right  kind 
of  work  under  the  right  conditions.  Men 
who  work  have  the  right  to  organize 
through  collective  bargainhig,  to  earn 
repectable  wages  and  acceptable  working 
conditions. 

Less  controversial  but  equally  Im- 
portant action  by  Congress  amended  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
joint  industry  promotion  of  products  In 
certain  instances,  or  a  joint  committee 
or  board  empowered  to  interpret  pro- 
Tidons  of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. These  programs  would  be  per- 
missive, not  mandatory,  subjects  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  will  not  be  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  to  refuse  to  bargain 
over  such  matters. 

The  amendment  approved  by  Congress 
refers  to  product  promotions  only.  For 
instance,  the  Operative  Plasters  and  Ce- 
ment Masons  might  choose  to  promote 
plaster  through  a  jointly  administered 
program  while  other  contractors  and 
craft  unions  may  choose  to  promote  the 
use  of  other  materials.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  to  permit  this. 

The  following  safeguards  to  jointly  ad- 
ministered funds  were  provided:  First, 
payments  must  go  to  a  separate  trust; 
second,  funds  cannot  be  commingled  with 
any  other  funds;  third,  funds  cannot  be 
used  in  programs  that  are  employer  or 
management  functions  or  labor  organiza- 
tion functions;  and  fourth,  the  applica- 
ble requirements  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  apply  to 
the  trust  fund. 

CONCLTJSION 

For  any  detailed  information  you  de- 
sire, please  write  to  me  in  Washington 
as  my  office  is  open  all  year  for  your  serv- 
ice. I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  placing  your  faith  in  me  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  represented  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 


kilometers.  My  hypothesis  Is  proven  by 
a  recent  editorial  from  the  Montgomor. 
Ala  Journal  In  which  the  edlUws  spoof 
the  proposal  that  the  United  States 
adopt  the  metric  system.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  clever  journalistic  endeavor 
with  my  colleagues: 

Fivz  Meters  To  Go 
Brace  yourself  for  same  odd  sounding  foot- 
ball if  Congreas  decides  to  adopt  the  metric 
■ystem  this  year.  Imagine  yourself  at  the 
Alabama-Mississippi  game.  "First  and  9.144, 
with  Alabama  on  the  Mississippi  27.432 
meterllne.  Avoirdupois  takes  the  snap  from 
Short-ton.  fades,  looks  for  a  receiver,  throws 
short  to  Troy.  TToy  Is  at  the  13.716.  at  the 
4.673,  loiichdown.  Troy,  the  1.8288  meter. 
82  6430  kilogram  end,  has  done  It  again. 
Alabama  leads  13  to  0."  Imagine  explaining 
footbaU  to  a  woman  under  these  circum- 
stances—Montgomery, Ala.,  Journal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or   GSOSGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30. 1965 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
If  you  give  an  editorial  writer  2.54  centi- 
meters, he  will   generally  take   1.6093 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   AUIBABCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30. 1965 
Mr.     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  is  one 
of  the  largest  producers  and  distributors 
of  plywood  in  the  world.   This  fine  com- 
pany has  a  plant  In  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  In 
several  other  cwnmunities  in  southwest 
Alabama,  as  well  as  other  States  of  the 
South.    The  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  is  a 
good  neighbor  and  an  asset  to  any  com- 
munity. .^     ^ 
Recently  Mr.  R.  B.  Pamplin,  president 
of  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  addressed 
the  Rotary  Club  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.    In 
this  address,  Mr.  Pamplin  pohited  out  the 
growth  of  his  company  in  Arkansas  and 
the  South.   What  he  said  about  Arkansas 
can  very  well  apply  to  other  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  Pamplin  also  had  some  very  perti- 
nent comments  to  make  concerning  what 
he  refers  to  as  "religious  socialism."  I 
think  that  all  Members  would  be  inter- 
ested hi  readhig  Mr.  Pamplin's  speech 
and  I  therefore  include  it  herein  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks : 

AsKAMSAs:  The  Leadeb 
(An  address  by  R.  B.   PampUn,   president, 
OeorgU-Paclfic   Corp..   before   the   Rotary 
Club.  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  Avigust  5,  1965) 
Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I  had  the  honor  this  morning  of  addressing 
yoiir  economic  education  workshop  program. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  me.    You 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  being  the  national 
leader  In  economic  education. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  to  say  about 
Arkansas  and  your  leadership  that  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  extremely  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
It  You  have  all  of  the  factors  here  In  this 
State  to  make  Arkansas  the  leader  In  future 
growth. 

You  have  an  excellent  business  climate. 
Your  people  are  Interested  in  business  as 
signified  by  this  economic  workshop. 

Governor  Paubus  and  his  associates.  In- 
cluding the  legislators,  have  done  and  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  busl- 


As  mentioned  this  morning,  you  have  the 
top  leadership  in  Congress  (more  ao  than  any 


State  in  the  Union)  In  the  persons  of  Sena- 
tors MoCixLULK  and  PuLBaiGHT  and  Repre- 
sentatives Mno^,  Hasxis.  Gathikcs,  and 
Tbimble. 

In  other  words,  you  have  the  top  leadership 
In  the  country  at  aU  levels.  Over  and  above 
this,  you  have  the  support  of  your  people. 
When  you  couple  this  with  the  great  natural 
resources  of  Arkansas,  the  answer  cannot  be 
anything  but  growth  and  prosperity. 

We  felt  very  fortunate  In  being  able  to  ac- 
quire the  Crossett  and  Fordyce  properties  for 
they  contain  some  of  the  best  timber  and 
tlmberlands  In  your  State.  And  I  want  to 
tell  you  here  and  now  that  we  have  done  a  lot 
at  these  operations  to  Justify  your  confidence 
in  us.  but  we  sUU  have  a  long  ways  to  go. 
An«  with  your  continued  cooperation,  "you 
haven't  seen  anything  yet."  As  you  know, 
we  have  just  recently  announced  a  $50-mll- 
Uon  expansion  at  Crossett  which  wlU  dou- 
bM  our  pulp  and  paper  capacity — and  we 
hate  more  plans  and  new  Ideas  for  further  de- 
velopment at  this  location. 

ftesvdtlng  from  the  expansions  that  we 
have  made  and  are  going  to  make  at  Crossett 
and  Pordyce.  you  wUl  see  similar  develop- 
ments thro\ighout  your  State.  A  good  exam- 
pie  of  this  Is  our  pine  plywood  development 
at  Pordyce  and  Crossett  which  will  lead  to  ad- 
ditional plywood  plants  for  your  State. 

Together,  we  can  feel  proud  In  being  the 
first  to  develop  southern  pine  plywood.  1 
would  Uke  to  point  out  what  this  U  going  to 
mean  to  Arkansas  by  giving  you  what  is  going 
to  take  place  at  Crossett: 

We  were  cutting  approximately  80  mllUon 
feet  of  logs  annually  In  two  sawmills.  We  are 
replacing  these  two  sawmUls  by  utilizing  this 
80  mUllon  feet  of  logs  In  two  plywood  plants. 
The  statistics  will  show  that  the  two  saw- 
mills employed  473  people,  the  two  plywood 
plants  wUl  employ  688  people — ^an  Increase  of 
over  40  percent — the  annual  |>ayroll  of  the 
two  sawmills  was  •1,600,000.  the  annual  pay- 
roU  on  the  two  plywood  plants  will  be  ap- 
proximately $2,900,000— an  Increase  of  80  per- 
cent. 

The  percentages  are  significant  In  that  the 
plywood  plants  will  employ  m  excess  of  40 
percent  more  people,  and  these  people  will  be 
earning  on  an  average  about  23  percent  more 
than  they  earned  In  the  sawmills.  These  wlU 
be  better  paying  Jobs,  upgrading  our  em- 
ployees and  the  communities.  This  is  Im- 
portant. 

The  sales  from  the  two  sawmills  amounted 
to  approximately  $8  million.  The  sales  from 
the  two  plywood  plants  will  amount  to  $16 
million.    Sales  up  100  percent. 

Some  of  the  other  products  that  we  are  now 
making  at  Crossett  (most  of  which  have  been 
developed  In  the  past  few  years)  are  as  fol» 
lows: 

Unbleached  paper.  We  have  two  machines 
making  unbleached  paper.  They  were  In- 
stalled some  time  prtor  to  our  acquiring  the 
Crossett  properties. 

Charcoal  briquets — made  from  waste  ma- 
terial from  flooring  plants  and  hardwood  saw- 
mills. 

A  full  line  of  tlss\ie  products.  Including 
facial  tissues,  bathroom  tissues,  and  towels, 
which  we  are  making  principally  from  under- 
story  oak  In  our  pine  stands.  This  mm  was 
built  last  year  and  Is  the  first  and  only  mill 
in  Arkansas  r^i^wng  tissues. 

Papw  bags,  which  are  used  In  grocery 
stores  and  other  shops  for  packaging.  We 
Just  recently  completed  this  plant  and  It  has 
a  capacity  of  945  million  bags  annually. 

MUk  containers:  this  plant  was  completed 
this  year.  We  make  the  board  from  pulp 
manufactured  at  Crossett,  after  which  It  Is 
polyethylene  coated  and  made  Into  milk  oon- 
talnCTS.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  800 
mUUon  milk  containers  annually.  We  In- 
tend to  expand  this  plant  Immediately  to 
make  boxes  tor  Ice  cream,  freezer  cartons, 
etc 
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oiu*  Orossett  division,  we  have  some- 
900,000  acres  ot  lands,  200,000  of 
In  Mississippi.     We  expect  to  build 
land  ownership   to  over   1   million 
rhese  lands  are  to  be  operated  on  a 
yield  basis,  and  we  are  doing  a  lot 
to   increase   our   growth    on   these 
In  other  words,  the  plants  that  we 
and  are  building  will  be  a  per- 
pcut  at  the  Arkansas  eoonc»ny  as  we 
natural  resources  to  support  these 
In  our  plans,  we  are  making  due 
allowanfce  for  buying  the  raw  materials  frwn 
ne^hbors  who  may  want  to  have  an 
their  timber  and  raw  materials, 
try  to  be  good  citizens  wherever 
.    We  permit  hunting  on  our  tlm- 
,  except  In  the  Immediate  area  of 
Pacific,  and  there  are  numerous 
camps  on  our  property.    Fishermen  and 
recreatl  mists  enjoy  Lake  Georgia-Pacific,  a 
-a(r0  reserved  created  to  assure  a  con- 
ot  water  for  ova  Crossett  oper- 
A  47-acre  park  on  the  southeast  side 
provides  picnic  shelter  and  tables, 
grills,   flsh-cleanlng   facilities  and 
We  award  annually  to  six  out- 
high  school  graduates  college  schol- 
n  the  amount  of  $1,200  each.    We  «jn- 
our  people  to  become  active  In  and 
civic,  political  and  church  activities. 
words,  we  try  to  work  together  for 
advantage    and    for    a    better 
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plant :  This  plant  was  completed  last 
supply  resin"  to  our  fiakeboard  and 
plants. 

ot  chemicals,   including  acetic 
oil,  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  dried 
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you  have  wonderful  leadership  here, 
to  mention  something  on  another 
that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some 

may  be  putting  my  foot  in  my 
but  I  want  to  share  with  you  my 

with  the  hope  that  you  will  give  It 

and  prayer  In  order  that  our 

life    will    not    slide    into    religious 
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taught  and  stlU  beUeve  that  the 

the  infallible  word  of  Ood,  and  that 

functions  of  the  chitfch  are :  Saving 

Christ,    administering    spiritual 

its  members — which  would  Include 

Schools,  counseling,  funerals,  mar- 

;tc. — benevolences — which      Include 

abroad — financial  assistance  to 

,  etc. 

thought  and  still  believe  that  the 

way   of   accomplishing   things   is 

prayer    and    setting    an    examine. 

there  Is  a  liberal  group  today  that 

(  therwlse  and  has  taken  control  of 

oiu*  denominations  and  seminaries. 

Includes:    Dr.    Etigene    Carson 

clerk  of  the  United  Presbyter- 

of  the  U.S.A.,  located  in  Phlladel- 

Ttieodore  A.  Gill,  president.  San 

Theological     Seminary;      Bishop 

Pike,   bishop   for  the   California 

Chiuxjh,  located  In  San  Pranclsco. 

are  many  others  whose  names  will 


grmp 
s  ated 


come  to  your  mind  by  the  mention  of  these 
few. 

This  group  feels  that  the  Bible  U  no  longer 
the  infallible  word  of  God — and  Instead  of 
emphasizing  man's  splrltxial  salvation  and 
Christian  living  on  a  p>ersonaI  basis,  they 
seem  to  be  more  interested  in  what  they  call 
"the  whole  man."  and  are  attempting  to 
legislate  every  facet  of  man's  environment. 
This  includes  our  foreign  policy  (including 
Vietnam ) ,  employment  practices,  housing, 
education,  minority  race  problems,  and  other 
national  legislation. 

To  illustrate  what  is  happening,  let  me 
discus  for  a  moment  the  race  question.  And 
let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  giving  the  minorities  equal 
rights.  Our  company  has  been  among  the 
leaders  in  fair  employment  practices.  We 
will  continue  to  honcH-  our  moral  and  legal 
obligations.  However,  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  program  that  this  group  has  been 
following — advocation  of  breaking  the  law 
to  carry  out  Its  ends — for  if  law  and  order 
breakdown  for  this  ptirpose.  then  law  and 
order  will  break  down  for  other  purposes  as 
well.  This  is  so  unnecessary  as  we  have  law 
enforcement  officers  and  courts  to  see  that 
Justice  is  done.  We  have  the  legislature  and 
Congress  to  change  the  laws  through  orderly 
procedures,  when  this  is  necessary.  This  is 
the  American  way  of  doing  things,  and  this 
is  the  right  way. 

This  same  liberal  group  seems  to  want  to 
run  not  only  the  church  but  also  the  State 
and  the  country.  "Hiey  have  built  up  quite 
a  formidable  organization.  And  If  respon- 
sible citizens  don't  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
we  may  find  that  they  are  accomplishing 
Just  that.  They  have  already  taken  control 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  are 
certainly  using  the  coimcil  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

Through  their  leadership,  the  National 
Council  supported  freedom  marchers  In  the 
South  last  summer.  This  was  aiding  and 
abetting  public  disorder  and  disobedience  of 
the  law  to  obtain  social  reform  by  legislation. 

Through  their  leadership,  the  National 
Council  advocated  a  boycott  of  the  products 
of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Co.  because  Ham- 
mermlll  was  locating  a  new  plant  In  Ala- 
bama. 

Through  their  leadership,  the  National 
Council  advocated  the  recognition  of  Red 
China  by  the  United  States  and  advocated 
that  Red  China  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Through  their  leadership,  the  National 
Council  advocated  that  agricultural  workers 
be  placed  under  workmen's  and  \memploy- 
ment  compensation  laws,  mlnlmimi  wage 
laws,  and  unionized  in  a  manner  to  bargain 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Whether  certain  of  these  actions  are  right 
or  wrcmg  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
the  National  Council,  under  the  pretense  of 
Christianity,  is  seeking  to  settle  issues  which 
have  divided  people  everywhere  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  for  years.  Its  activities  are 
helping  to  divide  and  destroy  our  chxirches 
as  we  know  them,  when  Instead  the  National 
Council  should  be  engaged  in  activities  to 
unite  and  build  up  our  individual  churches. 
Then.  too.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  National 
Council  is  expressing  the  true  feeling  of  the 
church  members  it  claims  to  represent.  In- 
stead, I  think  that  this  liberal  group  is  using 
the  National  Council  for  its  ends. 

This  same  group  is  the  leader  In  the  move- 
ment for  one  church.  That  is,  having  all  of 
the  dendminations  unite  into  one  body.  Such 
a  centralization  of  power  would  be  exactly 
what  they  would  like  to  have.  You  and  I  can 
imagine  what  they  would  do  with  it. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  first  step  should  be  to  make  sure  that 
our  individual  churches  and  denominations 
withdraw  from  the  Nation  Council  of 
Churches  and  start  working  against  the  Na- 
tional   Council.     It  is   true   that   there   are 


some  services  which  the  National  Council  u 
rendering  and  oould  continue  to  render  to  tht 
various  denominations,  but  the  abuse  of 
power  and  authority  by  such  a  council  ii 
more  dangerous  than  any  benefits  which  we 
can  hope  to  receive. 

A  second  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  oppoee 
any  and  all  steps  toward  a  single  church  i 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  denominations 
should  not  cooperate  with  each  other.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  In  that  connection 
which  are  long  overdue  and  are  desirable 
However,  It  is  not  necessary  for  denomina- 
tions to  merge  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
Competition  among  denominations  is  a  virtue 
and  not  a  sin  as  a  lot  of  the  leaders  In  this 
movement  would  have  you  believe.  The  best 
results  are  achieved  In  science,  business,  poi- 
Itics,  education,  athletics,  and  everything  else 
you  can  name  by  having  diversity  concur- 
rent development. 

The  most  Important  thing  is  not  to  give 
this  much  power  to  such  leaders  with  such 
ambitious  goals. 

This  cotmtry  was  set  up  on  the  basis  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  we  should 
make  sure  that  this  is  continued.  En- 
croachment by  the  chvirch  on  the  affairs 
of  the  State  should  be  Jealously  guarded.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  group  less  qualified  to 
run  the  affairs  of  state  than  the  ministers 
of  our  country. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  today,  and  hope  that  I  get  a  chance  to 
visit  with  you  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Gabon  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25,  1965 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  small 
but  potentially  rich  nation  celebrated  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  independence  last 
week.  We  wish  to  extend  our  best  wishes 
to  His  Excellency,  Leon  M'Ba,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Gabon,  and  to  His  Excellency, 
Arlstide  N.  E.  Issembe,  the  Gabonese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

In  the  span  of  5  years,  Gabon  has  made 
remarkable  economic  progress,  especially 
in  regard  to  its  vast  mineral  wealth. 
Each  year,  along  with  700.000  tons  of 
wood,  it  exports  about  1  million  tons  of 
crude  oil,  600,000  tons  of  very  high-grade 
manganese,  over  1,000  tons  of  30-percent 
uranium  oxide,  and  about  1,000  kilo- 
grams of  gold. 

Gabon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rio 
Muni  and  Cameroon,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Republic  of  Congo — Brazza- 
ville— and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
The  main  river — the  Ogoou^ — is  naviga- 
ble to  N'Djole,  about  150  miles  inland. 

Gabon  is  a  Republic  with  a  presidential 
form  of  government.  Its  constitution 
provides  for  a  unicameral  National  Leg- 
islature which  now  has  47  members. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Gabon 
for  their  impressive  progress  since  in- 
dependence— strong  economic  growth 
coupled  with  social  program,  especially 
in  the  field  of  education,  will  make 
Gabon  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
the  people  of  a  new  nation  can  give 
themselves  a  better  life. 


Chicago  Aldermaa  and  Hi$  Wife  Take 
Frst-Hand  View  of  Operation  Head 

Start  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 


Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
never  in  the  history  of  our  country,  or 
any  other  country  in  recorded  history, 
has  so  much  been  done  for  education  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  activities  than  in  our 
day.  and  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, which  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  so  many  fields,  is  certain  to  be  remem- 
bered for  the  tremendous  and  magnifi- 
cent record  it  has  made  in  education. 

No  program  more  reflects  what  I  like 
to  think  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  a  concern  for  their  brothers 
and  a  desire  to  help  those  less  privileged, 
especially  the  children,  than  the  Head 
Start  program.     This  is  an  operation, 
carried  on  by  men  and  women  of  good 
will  and  dedication,  to  supply  to  children 
prior  to  their  school  enrollment  a  sort 
of  preparation  that  may  have  been  de- 
nied them  in  the  restricted  environment 
of  their  homes.    It  is  calculated  to  free 
the  children  of  embarrassments  and  un- 
favorable reactions  and  prepare  their 
minds  for  an  understanding  and  wel- 
cwne  reception  of  the  teaching  strating 
with  their  enrollment  in  regular  school. 
Alderman  Leon  M.  Despres,  with  his 
wife,  have  visited   all  the  Head  Start 
schools  in  the  fifth  ward  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.    By  imanimous  consent,  I  am 
extending  my  remarks  to  include  the  al- 
derman's report  of  his  findings  as  pub- 
lished in  the  August  25.  1965  edition  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Herald: 

Report  on  Head  Start 
(By  Fifth  Ward  Alderman  Leon  M.  Despres) 
In  our  fifth  ward  this  summer  we  have 
helped  to  hatch  a  new  educational  system 
for  American  children — Operation  Head 
Start.  It  Is  soul -stirring  and  heart-warming 
beyond  expectations.  To  see  it  firsthand, 
last  week  Mrs.  Despres  and  I  went  to  visit 
all  the  Head  Start  schools  In  the  ward — 
Carnegie,  St.  Cyril  (SWAP),  First  Presby- 
terian, Fiske,  and  Murray.  In  addition,  we 
visited  the  two  Head  Start  schools  at  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Church,  the  Kozminski  Social 
Center,  and  the  remarkable  district  14  spe- 
cial Slimmer  school  at  Dumas,  which  also 
has  Head  Start  classes. 

We  visited  15  to  20  Head  Start  rooms  and 
found  each  one  brightly  colored  with  the 
children's  paintings  on  the  walls.  The 
quality  of  the  classrooms  was  a  great  credit 
to  the  teachers  and  their  training.  In  each 
room  we  learned  to  look  lor  the  doll  center, 
the  household  center,  the  store  center,  the 
science  center,  the  music  center,  and  the 
library.  Naturally,  all  the  children  looked 
attractive  and  Interesting.  The  groups  aver- 
aged about  15  children,  with  a  teacher,  an 
assistant,  and  an  aid.  The  children  were 
free  to  use  a  great  variety  of  materials  and 
acquire  broad  experience  on  their  own  and 
without  formal  control. 

Although  there  were  differences  among 
the  cla8sro<Hn8,  all  teachers  made  an  effort 
to  recognize  the  Individual  personality  of  the 
child.  His  pictures  were  posted  on  the  wall, 
his   name    was  posted   on   various   devices. 


"Who  Am  I?"  seemed  to  be.  in  fact,  the 
theme  of  Operation  Head  Start. 

When  left  to  themselves  and  given  the  op- 
portunity to  tise  the  varied  materlaU  avail- 
able, the  children  showed  Imagination  and 
creative  abUlty.  0"!a«lonally  we  noticed  a 
tendency  to  cast  a  chUd  Into  a  mold,  where 
he  saw  less  meaning  In  hte  activity  and  prob- 
ably learned  less. 

In  most  cases,  the  7-week  results  have  been 
startling.  Children  have  shown  Improved 
ability  to  take  part  In  social  groups,  and 
express  themselves.  Teachers  reported  that 
at  the  beginning  most  children  hung  back, 
showed  shyness,  and  were  reluctant  to  Join 
a  group,  but  overcame  their  shyness  before 
the  term  was  over.  Operation  Head  Start 
simply  expanded  our  children's  worlds  and 
opened  windows  of  the  world  beyond. 

The  private  schools  were  able  to  experi- 
ment In  some  ways  not  available  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  For  example,  the  pubUc  schools 
served  only  milk  and  cookies,  but  First  Pres- 
byterian experimented  with  a  variety  of  food 
to  Increase  the  child's  experiences.  They 
reported:  ^.,^   ^         ,. 

"One  mother  said,  'But  my  child  doesn  t 
eat  celery.'  Just  shortly  after  the  child  had 
been  gently  scolded  for  grabbing  a  little  too 
much  celery  a  Uttie  too  fast." 

The  public  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  superb  equipment  due  to  large-scale 
purchases. 

Were  there  shortcomings?  There  were  Im- 
perfections, but  no  shortcomings.  There 
were  variations  among  Individual  teachers; 
not  aU  of  them  reached  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  freedom,  experience,  and  ability. 
There  was  Incredible  paperwork  required  by 
a  Washington  administration  evereager  to 
overmeasure  achievement. 

Should  Operation  Head  Start  be  con- 
tinued? It  must  be  continued.  Seeing  It 
In  operation  makes  any  observer  see  how  im- 
portant It  Is  tr  our  society.  The  expansion 
of  the  chUd's  personaUty,  Its  exposure  to  new 
experiences  and  sensations,  and  the  removal 
of  constrictions  are  critically  Important  In 
developing  a  generation  which  will  be  free 
to  take  advanti.«e  of  our  country's  oppor- 
tunities. .  .  , 
The  effect  on  the  teachers  is  wonderful, 
too  Obviously  they  felt  stimulation  and  en- 
joyment. As  one  fourth  grade  teacher  said : 
'My  work  In  Head  Start  has  really  opened  my 
eyes  to  what  can  be  done  with  younger  chil- 

What  happens  later  when  the  Head  Start 
child  goes  to  regular  school?  What  hap- 
pens when  the  Head  Start  child,  who  has 
experienced  freedom  and  stimulation  and 
whose  eyes  have  learned  to  see  the  people 
around  him  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
enters  kindergarten  and  Joins  a  regimented 
class  of  50  under  a  single  teacher?  How  do 
we  conUnue  his  meaningful  development? 
Here  Is  at  least  a  ♦64  billion  question.  Chil- 
dren and  parents  who  have  tasted  meaning- 
ful education  cannot  be  expected  to  accept 
a  system  of  authoritarian  or  segregated 
schooling  with  either  praise  or  thanks.  That 
is  why  I  beUeve  that  Operation  Head  Start 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new 
system  In  American  education. 

At  the  Carnegie  Head  Start  graduation,  the 
speaker  said:  "I  used  to  live  on  a  farm.  My 
father  said  you  could  lead  a  horse  to  water 
but  you  couldn't  make  him  drink.  I  ob- 
served however,  that  If  you  left  salt  around, 
the  horses  licked  It,  and  then  they  drank  all 
right." 

Our  district  14  smnmer  school  at  Dumas 
was  another  example  of  new  education  for 
our  children.  It  Is  a  noncredit  summer 
school  where  children  learn  more,  and  learn 
it  more  quickly,  and  enjoyably  than  in  their 
regular  school.  Principal  Seman  Peltz  has 
assembled  a  wonderful  faculty  of  good 
teachers.  As  he  says:  "You  don't  need  more 
money  for  good  teachers.  You  need  to  pro- 
vide good  working  conditions  and  an  excit- 
ing program." 


Especially  exciting  at  Dumas  was  the  pro- 
gram for  parent  acUvlty.  Mrs.  Naylor,  the 
assistant  principal  frcan  McOosb  Elementary 
School  was  conducting  a  stimulating,  new 
VIP  (very  lmp<»tant  parent)  program,  in- 
cluding a  group  of  father-counselors,  the 
VIP  program  may  revolutionize  the  old  par- 
ent-teachers' association  concept. 

The  Importance  of  an  available  fathers' 
group  was  illustrated  by  a  neighborhood  boy 
who  heard  about  the  program,  came  Into  the 
Dumas  school  one  day,  and  told  a  teacher 
simply:  "I  want  a  father."  The  teacher, 
referring  to  another  teacher  next  to  him. 
said:  "Oome  along  with  us.  We'll  both  be 
your  father."  The  boy  replied,  however.  "I 
just  want  one  father." 

As  we  left  Drunas  School,  we  8tow)ed  in 
the  gymnasium  and  auditorium  and  saw  two 
walls  covered  with  pictures  of  Negro- Ameri- 
cans. One  wall  had  the  conventional  por- 
traits from  our  country's  past.  The  other 
had  al>out  25  photographs  of  outstanding 
Negro-Americans  of  today,  an  Inspiring  gal- 
lery of  successful  men  and  women  who  were 
Just  not  equaUed  30  years  ago.  Among  them 
I  was  proud  to  see  a  fifth  ward  resident. 
Prof.  John  Hope  Franklin. 

The  trip  was  a  heady  glimpse  into  the 
future.  I  wish  everyone  In  the  fifth  ward 
could  have  taken  It.  Even  more  than  a 
glimpse  into  the  future,  it  was  a  treinen- 
dously  encouraging  glimpse  of  the  present. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30.  1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  years  all  branches 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment  and  many 
citizen-sponsored  organizations  have 
been  doing  a  fine  job  of  develwing  better 
luiderstandlng  between  nations. 

This  has  been  accomplished  chiefly 
through  various  programs  that  resulted 
through  an  exchange  of  visits  of  private 
citizens  frcon  business  and  agricultural 
organizations,  educators,  government 
agencies,  and  students.  This  activity  has 
had  a  terrific  impact  on  world  under- 
standing and  is  to  be  applauded. 

Last  Friday  and  Saturday  my   col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  C.  Culver 
sponsored  a  visit  of  three  urban  area 
Congressmen  to  the  farms  and  fields  of 
eastern  Iowa  with  the  help  of  his  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Committee.    Congress- 
man Culver  and  his  three  big-city  col- 
leagues are  to  be  commended  for  their 
contribution  to  the  development  of  better 
understanding  between  the  urban  and 
the  rural  areas  of  our  Nation.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  like  exchanges  wUl  develop 
for  a  creation  of  better  understanding  of 
other  problems  that  exist  in  the  various 
regions   of   our   Nation.     Congressman 
Bert  Bandstra  has  previously  called  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  visit 
with  a  comment  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
has  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of 
Congressman  Culver's  efforts  tn  an  edi- 
torial. In  the  belief  that  these  onmnents 
concerning  the  Congressman's  visit  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  the  Mem- 
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Congress,  I  submit  it  herewith 
In  the  Record. 
Klitorial  follows: 


I  Prom  l|ie  Cedar  Baplds  (Iowa)  Gazette.  Aug. 
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one  of  whom  franlcly  admitted 
lever  I>efc«-e  been  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
a  farms,  toured  other  farms  and  some 
arger  manufactxiring  plants  in  the 
They  got  a  good  once-over-Ughtly 
he  Idnd  of  a  life  a  farmer  lives,  what 
t;o  put  up  with  in  the  way  of  dally 
tlie  big  investment  he  has  In  land 
eqifpment  and  the  ever-present  risk  he 
both  the  weather  and  the  market, 
they  will  have  more  apprecia- 
ble farmer's  lot  next  time  they  vote 
legislation  of  any  kind. 

Tialts  are  always  the  best  eye- 

whetlier  they  are  of  the  farm-city 

periodically  go  on  here  in  Iowa,  or 

farm  type,  the  city-city  type,  or  you 

type.    Tou  cant  help  broadening 

_    when  you  take  steps  to  learn 

of  tlie  other  fellow's  problems. 

very  nature  of  things.  Congressmen 

al  States  like  Iowa  liave  a  much 

opportunity   to   become    acquainted 

problems  of  their  city  colleagues  than 

becaxise  the  capital  Is  In  a  large 

surrounded  by  other  large 

areas.    And   too   often    those 

used   to  living  tn  cities  don't 

time,  or  don't  care  to  take  it,  to  visit 


kn  i>wledge 


St  ttes-. 


gressmei  i — John 


hat  Is  off  to  the  three  big  city  Con- 
MxTSPHT.    of    New    York, 
McGiATH,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Wil- 
kin, ot  Philadelphia — for  being  In- 
enough  In  Iowa  to  pay  us  a  visit. 
o  ir  frank  opinion  that  visits  like  this 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  far 
slve  and  more  useful  than  many 
^act-seeking"  Jimkets  too  many  Con- 
make    abroad    at    the    taxpayers' 
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Mr.  T  EAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  Interested  in  veterans'  affairs 
were  very  pleased  when  the  President 
announc  ed  on  January  2,  1965,  that  he 
appointed  a  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
employee,  Mr.  W.  J.  Driver, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
joined  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
1946  and  except  for  the  period 
gecall  to  active  military  service 
Korean  conflict,  he  has  con- 
served in  various  positions 
agency.  As  a  result  of  these 
service,  he  has  acquired  an  ex- 
uiowledge  of  the  complete  op- 
of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
ier  Mr.  Driver's  leadership,  the 
Administration,  through  im- 
nethods.  procedures,  organiza- 
employee  incentive,  saved  $33,- 


U:  ider 


194,542  in  administrative   costs   during 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Following  are  explanations  of  how 
these  savings  were  accomplished: 

Changes  In  management,  administrative, 
and  professional  activities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  gusirdianship  program  are 
saving  over  $2  minion  annually.  Recurring 
service  for  certain  categories  of  cases  was 
discontinued,  requirements  for  periodic  ac- 
counting by  legal  custodians  -were  elimi- 
nated, attorneys  were  relieved  of  many  non- 
legal  duties  and  assignments  of  profession- 
al personnel  were  adjusted  to  more  effec- 
tively utilize  their  skills. 

In  the  loan  guarantee  program,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  acquires  some  residen- 
tial properties  through  defaults  on  loans. 
Prompt  disposal  of  these  properties  saves 
repair  and  maintenance  costs.  In  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965,  a  vigorous  campaign  sold 
62,500  of  these  homes,  saving  $9  million  in 
maintenance   and   upkeep. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  maintains 
a  continuing  and  vigorous  effort  at  every  or- 
ganizational level  to  obtain  employees'  ideas 
for  Improvement.  During  fiscal  year  1965, 
21,071  suggestions  were  received.  About  half 
were  adopted  with  measurable  savings  of  $1.1 
million  and  significant  benefits  which  can- 
not be  readily  evaluated  in  dollars. 

Closing  of  a  regional  office  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
and  reassignment  of  its  workload  to  the 
Waco  regional  office  saved  over  $300,000  in 
manpower  and  space  requirements.  Con- 
solidations of  this  type  are  made  when  the 
demand  for  benefits  in  an  area  can  be  met 
by  expanding  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
another  regional  office. 

In  Philadelphia,  economy,  and  effectiveness 
of  operations  were  improved  by  organiza- 
tional changes  and  physical  relocation. 
Housing  of  the  insurance  and  regional  office 
activities  under  one  roof  and  single  man- 
agement permits  better  utilization  of  avail- 
able resources  and  substantial  space  savings. 
The  use  of  computers,  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration insurance  activities  has  resulted 
in  faster  and  more  accurate  service  to  policy- 
holders, and  the  merging  of  activities  at  two 
locations  Into  one.  Transfer  of  Denver  in- 
surance aotlvitles  to  St.  Paul  saved  90  man- 
years  annually  and  reduced  space  require- 
ments fcM-  total  savings  of  $690,000  per  year. 
The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Data  Management  places  all  data  processing 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  management  of  a  single  organizational 
element.  Formerly  VA  had  108  installations 
operating  conventional  electric  accounting 
machines.  Now  we  are  22  percent  along  in 
our  plan  to  have  only  19  data  processing 
branches  and  centers  provide  all  necessary 
automated  support  and  service  for  the 
Agency.  Annual  savings  amount  to  $750,000 
thus  far. 

Veterans'  Administration  officials  recog- 
nized several  years  ago  that  purchase  of  com- 
puter systems  can  be  more  economical  than 
leasing.  VA  now  owns  all  of  the  13  com- 
puters it  operates.  This  is  saving  $3  million 
a  year  over  various  lease  arrangements.  The 
$7.5  million  spent  on  these  piuxhases  is 
amortized  in  about  3  years. 

Adjustments  in  veterans'  monetary  benefits 
required  by  legislative  changes  are  now  ac- 
complished by  ccHnputer  processing.  An  In- 
crease to  beneficiaries  authorized  by  the  88th 
Congress  was  adjusted  by  computer  for  13 
cents  a  case — the  cost  per  case  under  old 
manual  adjustment  methods  would  have  been 
$1.69.  In  this  instance  the  total  adjust- 
ment cost  was  $150,000  rather  than 
$1,900,000. 

It  cost  the  Veterans'  Administration  $23,000 
and  took  6  days  to  pay  the  1965  Government 
life  Insurance  dividend.  Under  the  old  man- 
ual methods  it  would  have  cost  $1.4  million 
Per  individual  dividend  this  Is  a  reduction 
from  27  cents  to  one-half  cent.  Oomputec 
techniques  made  this  ixjealble. 


We  now  prepare  Veterans'  Administration 
life  Insurance  premlimi.  lien  Interest,  and 
loan  Interest  notices  automatically  by  com- 
puter. The  change  from  a  manual-mecha- 
nized method  reduced  manpower  and  equip, 
ment  costs  by  $100,000  annually,  while  tmc. 
tionlng  with  greater  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tlmesavlng  automatic  data  processing 
techniques  have  been  Introduced  in  inven- 
tory  and  control  of  pharmacy  stocks.  The 
time  formerly  spent  by  pharmacists  on  these 
administrative  duties  is  now  devoted  to  the 
increasing  professional  workload.  Time  saved 
is  valued  at  $33,000  per  year. 

Systematic  reviews  to  Improve  programs 
and  operations  are  required  at  all  levels  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  We  conduct 
them  under  a  self-appralsal  system.  The  De- 
partment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's  accom- 
plishments in  fiscal  year  1965  are  especially 
noteworthy.  Systematic  reviews  In  25  func- 
tional areas  of  field  operations  produced  1.769 
Improvements  and  annual  savings  of  over 
$3  million. 

Administrative  support  elements  In  small 
hospitals  were  reorganized  Into  Buslneai 
Services  Divisions.  Annual  savings  of 
$172,000  were  achieved  by  combining  super- 
visory functions  and  improving  manpower 
utilization. 

Reevaluation  of  Veterans'  Administration 
policy  on  loan  of  X-ray  film  eliminated  a 
film  reproduction  laboratory  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  saving  $17.00  annually.  Original  X-ray 
film  rather  than  a  reproduced  copy  is  now 
loaned  to  private  physicians  and  nongovern- 
ment hospitals. 

Used  X-ray  developing  solution  and  ex- 
posed X-ray  film  are  sent  to  the  three  Vet- 
erans'  Administration  sdpply  depots  for  ex- 
traction of  silver  and  sale  of  the  film.  Gain 
from  volume  sales  of  the  silver  and  film  Is 
substantially  greater  than  when  they  were 
sold  by  individual  field  stations.  Receipts 
per  pound  of  film  are  up  as  much  as  500  per- 
cent. Net  Income  of  $221,000  was  derived 
from  this  effort  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Some  of  our  medical  Installations  have 
buildings  physically  separated  by  as  much 
as  several  mUes.  We  determined  that  food 
could  be  basically  prei>ared  in  a  main  kit- 
chen and  transported  safely  in  heated  or  re- 
frigerated carts  without  affecting  taste  and 
patient  acceptance.  Kitchens  were  consoli- 
dated at  four  of  these  installations  serving 
13.000  meals  a  day,  reducing  costs  by  $92,465 
a  year. 

Annual  savings  of  $60,000  were  achieved 
by  consolidating  mail  handling  activities  in 
Washington.  D.C.  A  single  point  for  receipt 
and  dispatch  of  mall  at  the  main  building 
eliminated  duplicate  functions  with  no  ad- 
verse effect. 

The  reduced  workload  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  education  program  en- 
abled us  to  consolidate  it  with  the  compen- 
sation and  pension  program,  saving  $36,150 
per  year. 

In  our  insurance  activities,  using  improved 
procedural  techniques  we  have  increased  the 
production  of  individual  employees.  This  in- 
crease  in  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Accounts  Sections  results  in  a  12  percent 
greater  span  of  accounts  to  each  work  sta- 
tion. Realinement  made  possible  by  these 
workload  adjustments  has  reduced  our  total 
work  stations  by  38  saving  $322,000  annually. 
Simplified  procedures,  organizational  Im- 
provements and  better  management  controls 
saved  $341,600  In  administrative  services  op- 
erations at  agency  headquarters.  Sixty-one 
positions  were  eliminated  with  no  loss  In 
operating  effectiveness. 

Mechanized  card  filing  equipment  for  30 
million  Index  cards  has  been  installed  in 
regional  offices.  This  equipment  permits 
faster  service  and  saves  $55,900  annually  in 
manpower  and  space. 

Centralized  procurement  has  reduced  our 
cost  of  some  office  machines  by  30  percent. 
Overall,  this  method  of  procurement  saved 
$125,000  in  fiscal  year  196&. 
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Summary  of  eost  re- 
duction examples 

savings  from  24  eramplee  shown 

shore --"  *^^' 

savings  from  the  69  examples 
itemized  below 7, 


Total 33 

XTEIilZZD  LIST  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAI.  ZZAICPLES 

Reduction  Of  computer  diagnos- 
tic time 

Shipment  of  data  by  air  freight- 
Conversion  Of  USGU  to  ADP— 
Notice     of     death     processing 

change — 

Conversion  to  Federal  telecom- 
munications system 

Prevention  of  overpayments  In 

reopened  awards 

Transfer  of  activities  from  Som- 
ervllle  Supply  Depot  to  Phil- 
adelphia  DPC - 

Teletype  and  data  transmission 

operations 

Personnel  reorganization 

Analysis  of  nutritive  content  of 

menxis 

Ratings  at  local  offices  in  cer- 
tain pension  cases 

Iflcrofllmlng      Insurance      pcdd 

dividend   cards 

Consolidation  of  teletype  acUvi- 

ties - 

Teletype  service  consolidation. - 
Oir-schedule   requisition   trans- 
portation costs 

Magnetic  ink  encoders 

Consolidation    of    VA    teletype 

net  control  stations 

Internal    audit,    YAH,   Payette- 

ville.    N.C 

Internal  audit.  VARO,  Lubbock. 

Tex----- ___--- -- 

Credit  statement  of  prospective 
purchaser    and    contract    of 

sale 

Pwaonnel    statistical    reporting 

phase  of  PAID 

Reduction  of  electric  accounting 

machine  rentals 

Establishment  of  administrative 

management  division 

Conversion  of  management  per- 
sonnel inventory  to  tape 

Processing  applications  for  hos- 
pitalization  

Determination  of  VJl.  &  E.  eligi- 
bility by  adjudicators 

Improved   efficiency   in   Income 

questionnaire  processing 

Savings  on  new  depot  Items — 
Improved  platemaklng  process.  . 
Survey  of  chief  attorney  offices- 
New  WOTk  measurement  sys- 
tem— clilef  attorney  program- 
Conversion  of  actuarial  opera- 

Uons  to  ADP 

Storage  of  Inactive  records 

Passenger    vehicle    services    for 

D.M.  A  8.  field  stations 

Workload    In    relation    to    re- 
sources-nursing service 

Reduction  of  audlology  exami- 
nation backlog 

Cross-training    of    adjudlcatCM^ 

and  educational  advisers 

Correspondence      when      child 

reaches  age  18 

Preparation        of         Insurance 

awards 

Maintaining  loan  guarantee  real 

property  accounting  records. - 

Portfolio    loan    accounting    for 

delinquent  accounts 

Revision    of    investigative    pro- 
cedure  

Reorganization  <rf   NSLI   direct 

pay  units — St.  Paul 

Tape-to-tape  transfer  of  insur- 
ance records 
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Agency  teletype  Byrtem— circuit  gust  29.   1965.  on  the  death  of  Karin 

leasing- -         $12,812     walsh: 

Management  eraluatloa,  Hlnes  (From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Aug.  29.  1965) 

3«3.5fl3     ^^SiS^Sn^n^^-Sii  "•  Ev.K.rOK  B™  Mo^^-o.  K.«K  W..«,. 

"^■'^^     Oo1:iSiSSS"^'^^"i-K.  ""^         Requiem  mass  Will  be  Offered  at  nam. 

TTI^^         iSSdoS— --— -* 26.000     Mo^y.  at  St.  Mary  Church.  1421  Oak.  Evan- 

^^•^     TrlSSTof  field  rtatton  BAM  ston.    for   Karin    Walsh,    managing    ed  tor- 

-  ^=^=        processing- «3.000     operations  of  the  Sun-Times.    Burial  will  be 

Dieltronlcs  study— Philadelphia  in  All  Saints  Cemetery.       ^,  ^    ^      ^      ^    ^ 

IS^St   Paul            -—  50. 000         Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  61.  died  of  a  heart  at- 

Computer  calculation  of  insur-  tack  Saturday  in  New  York  C»2._^«Mfi. 

32,640         anoe  awards 18.500     gone  there  to  attend  conferences  with  offlc^ls 

67. 000     Registrar/contact         admission  of  the  New  York  Herald  TWbune  planning 

123.000     ^«enlng  procedures 1.000.000     adaptation  to  New  York  of  an  unusually  ac- 

DnigMSto  reduced 700,000     curate  straw  poU  system  Mr.  Walsh  helped 

21,200     Adjustment    in   supervlalon    of  devise. 

rehaWlltatlon  training 667.  000         He  was  stricken  in  his  room  Friday  after- 

9. 660     Discontinuance  of  Insurance  lo-  noon  at  the  Belmont-Plaza  Hotel.    His  com- 

catOTflle                             20.000     panlon,  Henry  A.  Kalcheim,  Chicago  attor- 

6.000     Special     study      adminlBtraUve  ney,  took  him  to  New  York's  Madl«jn  Avenue 

*^^ces-— '- -  264,460     Hospital,  where  Mr.  Walsh  died  a  few  hours 

Transla,tlon  unit  abolished 40.000     later. 

107. 000     Processing  Insurance  loan  repay-  Tributes  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  his  atUlnmentj 

^Snterf- - 25.000     came  from  civic,  business,  educational,  and 

9.804     Expense  of  jMtxJUring  title  evi-  political  leaders. 

7.600         dence 356.500                            kzbkzr  in  tribute 

•7  Rin  QAQ  GovernOT  Kerner  said: 

17.600  Total /.oiu.  »m  -Karin  Walsh  occupied  a  position  of  gre.it 

,  responsibility  In  his  community  and  he  was 

^■^00  worthy  of  It. 

Karin  Walsh,  OnUtanding  Editor  "He  was  proof  that  nice  guys,  nice,  hard- 

14, 690                                      working  and  able,  do  finish  first.    First  not 

:5,400  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ?5'^.J;.^SroW''c«.Sn:'"  ""'"  "  """ 

6. 645  or  ..j  ^^ew  Karim  for  more  than  20  years.    I 

15. 672  HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO  i^J^^iSS.SSi""'"'^  """^  '"^  """^  "' 

7. 960                                     or  BJJNOis  "Mrs.  Kemer  and  I  extend  our  condolences 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  to  his  famUy  and  to  his  colleagues  at  The 

'^'' °^                 Monday.  August  30. 1965  sun-Times.'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

33,400         j^j.    ^^NNXJNZIO.      Mr.    Speaker,    the  Mayor  Daley  said : 

oo  MM    sudden  death  of  Karin  Walsh,  managing  -with  the  sudden  passing  of  K^rin  waish. 

editor     operations,   of   the   Chicago-Sun  Chicago  lost  a  great  editor  and  an  outstand- 

Snes'  was  a  shock  to  the  thousands  of  ing  citizen,    m  t^e  many  years  he  eerved  as 

6.000    SS^^whoknewhlmasanhones^  JsVsSJi^^f  To^a'SS^Sf ms^bfcS: 

43.000  s^^sSt^t^r^^'^Mrcitytf'^ls?  ^:s)X^:t '-  "^"-  ^'  ^^"°°^"" 

-e  nnn     cagO.                                                           .  "Both  as  newsman  and  an  individual  Mr. 

■                Mr.  Walsh  served  our  city  ably  in  the  ^alsh  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  to 

8  600     field  of  Journalism  for  over  30  years  and  ^U  civic  and  charitable  causes.    I  slmll  miss 

through  his   efforts,   objective,   accurate  him  as  a  friend.     I  extend  my  sympathy  to 

12, 000     and  timely  news  articles  were  brought  to  his  family." 

the  oeoDle  Marshall  Field,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 

«>.«6          Hrstorted    his    newspaper    career    In  Sun-Times  and  the  DaUy  News,  oommented^ 

-.-  ^1  f ^j  ^rr^NoXeftirn^^"  .;sT^Z'Zn'^ firT..i7o' 'iV's;:!^ 

.060    ^^rX.^L'S^SenrrSa^l^n    -^-^^--^^^.o  .... 
^'^,Z7^!^.'%s-'Zn^^'^d''L'fr^n^        Albert   PlckT-rdent.   P.k   Ho.e. 

12. 000     knew   him   ^^f^^^?^  J ^''iXl^^^^  ^^  was  most  Shocking  and  unbehevable 

o«  Ar^n    newspaper  editor,  but  as  an  moiviauai  known  him  since  he  was  a 

30.  *00    who  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  j;!^^nd%ratche?Sim  go  from  the  bottom  to 

SlO  793     to  *^  civic  and  charitable  causes.     His  ti^e  top  of  his  profession.     He  made  a  great 

ii'o60     firmness  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  impact  on  the  news  world.    He  win  not  only 

fairness,  and  able  young  people  could  al-  be  missed  by  his  paper,  but  by  the  city." 

150. 000      ways  count  on  him  for  guidance  and  help  Edward  W.  LogeUn,  vice  president-Chicago. 

In  their  journalistic  careers.  united  states  steel  Corp.: 

20.000        j^    Walsh  was  responsible  for  devising  "I've  known  and  watched  Karin  waishs 

for  use  at  election  time.   This  poU  «>ecame  ^    p^^  j  ^^^^  considered  him  as  anyone 

28, 000     SO  widely  known  and  so  highly  regaraeo  ^YMmet  him  did,  the  kind  of  a  friend  you 

that  major  newspapers  on  the  east  coast  ^^^^  pToud  to  have  known." 

140, 435    are  plarmlng  an  adaptation  of  the  Chi-  j^^^  j^  ^  ^^i^  Medui  School  oi  Jour- 

cago  Sim-Times'  for  use  by  their  own  ^allsm.  Northwestern  university. 

*®'*00     dallies.  "He  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  news- 

oA  1AA         I  know  that  B:arin  Walsh  will  be  sore-  paper  men  in  the  Chicago  tradition  of  a 

ly  missed  by  his  friends,  by  his  colleagues,  tough  city  editor  type.    Now  he  is  a  part  of 

37.600    and  indeed  by  all  Chicagoans  whom  he  tradition.  ^^  ^^^^  i^i^rns 

served  so  welL    Mrs.  Annunrio  Joins  me  ..^^^^^tj,    t^e    toughmindedness.    he 

16, 000     In  extending  our  condolences  to  his  fam-  ^_^^^  ^  tremendous  amount  for  the  city,  for 

«-T  o«A     ily.  the  sun-Times,  for  ills  staff.    I  will  remem- 

*^'®~        The  foUowing  Is  an  article  which  ap-  bar  his  jud«in«it  and  desire  to  r^ch  out 

7,790     pear^  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlme.  on  AU-  and  bring  long  new  reporter,.    He  was  w.U- 
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Wftlsh  was   a  native  Chlcagoan  but 

Oak  Park  In  early  childhood.    He 

Penwlek  High  School  in  the  suburb. 

member  of  the  school's  first  foot- 

and  made  its  first  touchdown. 

began  his  newBpi4>er  career  In 
aittendlng  Northwestern  ITnlver- 

8cho(4  of  Journalism. 

he  was  named  S%inday  editor  of 

predecessor   to   t^e    Siin-Tlmes. 

was  named  city  editor,  at  age  28. 

In  the  Nation  to  hold  such  a  poet 

daily, 
he   merger   of   the    Sun    and    the 
1948,  he  continued  as  dty  editor, 
held  TULtH  last  September  1,  when 

managing  edltor-<^>eratlons. 
his  career.  h«  had  covered  or  dl- 
cpverage    of    almost     every     major 
In  the  dty  and  State. 
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Mr.  Walsh  and  two  other  Times 
McPhaul  and  the  late  James  Mc- 
the  Heywood  Broun  Memorial 
rhls  was  for  an  investigation  and 
tories  that  won  freedom  for  Joseph 
an  innocent  man  serving  a  life 
for  murder.  In  1959  he  won  the 
Field   Award    for    editorial    excel - 
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young  people  a  chance,  and  hs 

wrong  in  his  Jiirigmsnt." 

arwistnnt  vice  president,  niinoia 

Co.: 

was  an  innovator  and  refused  to 

beaten  path  day  in  and  day  out. 

allowed  himself— or  others — to  get 

And   his  firmness  was  always 

wtth  fairness.    I  have  lost  a  very 

and  Chicago  a  tremendous  citi- 


NATIVX   CHICAGOAN 


WON  BSOUN   AWASD 


had  been  active  as  a  member  of 

bat  annually  for  years  conducted  a 

seminar  at  MacMurray  College. 

Jacksonville,   m.    With   other  news   execu- 

helped   plan   in-training  Jobs   for 

Jo\iniallsm  students  on  Chicago  news- 


he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Bureau,  a  cooperative  news-gather- 

for  Chicago  media. 

was  a  member  of  the  management 

the  Newspaper  Division  of  Field 

Inc.;  a  member  of  the  Contlnu- 

Study  Conunlttee  of  the  Associated 

g  Editors;  first  vice  president 

of  the  Chicago  Press  Club,  and 

of   the   Chicago   Press   Veterans 


orgai  ization 


Maiagini 
gove  n(»- 


1950's.    Mr.  Walsh   conducted   the 
radio  show  "Night  Desk"  over 


<f 


include  the  widow,  Mina  Breaux 
sone,  Breaux  and  Elmer  "Buzz"; 
,  Sheila  Anne;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Rob- 
Oak  Park,  and  two  brothers,  John 
Park,  and  James  C.  of  St.  Louis. 
asked  that  in  lieu  of  fiowers 
contributions  be  made  to  Ia  Rablda  Jack- 
Sanitarium.    It  is  a  research  and 
center  for  children  with  rheu- 
and  related  maladies. 
Vlsltatkm  S  to  9  pjn.  Sunday  at  John  L. 
Hebbleth  tralta  Chapel,  1587  Maple,  Evanston. 


fa  nily 


CUreace  J.  Brows 


SPEECH 


or 

HOll.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OEQO 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

londay.  August  23, 1965 

Mrs.  :  iOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  received  a  letter  from  our  former 


colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  T.  Dur- 
ham, who  ably  and  efTectlvely  repre- 
sented the  Sixth  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  12  years,  retiring:  January  3, 
1961.  Mr.  Durham  asked  me  to  convey 
to  the  Congress  his  thoughts  concern- 
ing Clarenck  J.  Brown.  I  am  honored 
to  have  this  privilege : 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Clarenck 
Browk.  I  have  lost  a  friend.  Our  country 
has  lost  a  great  statesman.  He  was  force- 
f\U  and  effective  in  the  House,  a  body  of 
men  and  women  he  loved  so  much.  We 
were  both  of  the  class  of  the  76th  Congress. 
To  have  known  him  and  served  with  him 
is  gratifying  to  me.  He  served  his  coimtry 
nobly.  To  his  famUy  I  extend  my  love  and 
sympathy. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Honorable  Clarence 
J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  deep  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  my  close  friend  and 
colleague  of  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Clarence 
J.  Brown. 

Clarence  Brown  and  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  same 
time,  taking  our  seats  in  the  76th  Con- 
gress, and  we  have  served  together  as 
close  friends  since  that  date.  I  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  such  dis- 
tinction, the  Committee  on  Rules,  on 
many,  many  occasions  In  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  can  say  with  deep  sincer- 
ity and  from  this  personal  knowledge 
that  his  firmly  held  convictions,  his  in- 
tegrity, and  his  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty  were  exceeded  by  no  Member  of 
this  body.  His  career  was  one  of  out- 
standing service  to  his  State  as  a  young 
man  before  he  came  to  the  Congress,  In 
addition  to  his  successful  conduct  of  im- 
portant business  interests  in  his  home 
State.  I  know  of  no  Individual  whose 
grasp  of  the  role  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  was  firmer  or  whose 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  var- 
ious departments  of  Government  was 
more  extensive.  The  positions  he  took 
were  always  cogently  argued  and  intelli- 
gently defended. 

Clarence  Brown  was  one  of  the  most 
well-liked  Members  of  this  body.  His 
good  sense  of  humor,  his  disarming  can- 
dor, and  his  high  personal  standards 
were  qualities  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  of  us.  Indeed,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  those  attributes  of  character 
and  personality  which  we  all  envied  and 
admired.  We  are  saddened  by  his  death 
because  of  his  stature,  and  men  of  his 
character  are  few  and  far  between. 

To  his  family,  I  express  deep  and  sin- 
cere condolences  in  their  time  of  sadness. 
His  family,  his  friends,  and  constituents 
can  take  solace  In  the  knowledge  that 
Clarincb  Brown  served  his  country  well 
and  that  he  left  a  monument  of  achieve- 


ments In  the  legislative  history  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  major  legislative  pro- 
posals to  which  he  ctmtributed  and  which 
he  helped  to  shape.  His  influence  will 
continue  to  be  felt  In  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
through  this  medium  for  years  to  come. 


Tbe  St.  Louis-Globe  Democrat  Speaks 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or  GEOBQIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30,  19€5 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Is  not  a 
southern  newspaper.  It  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  papers  In  the  Mid- 
west and  Is  held  In  high  esteem  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  Globe-Democrat  recently  pre- 
sented Its  views  on  the  Los  Angeles  riot 
in  an  editorial  which  reflects  the  opinion 
of  most  responsible  Americans. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  absolutely  cor- 
rect evaluation  of  the  causes  of  our  Na- 
tion's Increasing  lawlessness: 

What  Could  Americans  Ezfkct  but 
Demoksxbations  and  Riots? 

For  half  a  decade  the  way  has  been  paved 
for  the  eruptions  of  lawless  violence  that  in- 
creasingly pock  the  Nation.  Politicians  from 
President  Johnson  down  have  nurtured  and 
praised  scofflaw  demonstrations. 

Clergy  have  told  their  congregations  to  go 
ahead  and  break  unjust  laws.  Priests,  rab- 
bis, and  nuns  have  paraded  the  streets,  or 
Joined  sit-ins,  to  show  their  support  for  civil 
rights — while  violating  ordinances  that  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  dvU  rights.  They 
have  told  Negroes  to  do  the  same. 

ClvU  disobedience  has  not  only  been  con- 
doned by  the  American  establishment;  it  has 
been  encouraged  and  haUed.  Before  Adlal 
Stevenson  died,  he  had  said.  "In  the  great 
struggle  to  advance  civil  and  human 
rights  •  •  •  even  a  Jail  sentence  Is  no  longer 
a  dishonor  but  a  proud  achievement."  And 
the  establishment  cheered. 

Radicals  hare  gone  Into  Negro  commu- 
nities and  preached  tear,  mistrust,  even 
hatred  of  the  policeman  as  a  brutal  and 
natural  foe.  And  the  establishment  has 
said,  yes,  we  need  civilian  review  boards. 

If  the  courts  are  too  slow  in  redressing  your 
grievances,  bjrpass  the  courts  and  go  into  the 
streets,  the  Negro  has  been  told  time  and 
again. 

Recently,  a  Negro  community  took  the  Na- 
tion at  its  word  and  Los  Angeles  reaped  the 
whirlwind. 

For  several  nights  in  a  row  rioters,  looters, 
and  thugs  ran  wild,  atacklng,  beating,  and 
burning  in  as  disgraceful  an  exhibition  of 
lawlessness  and  anarchy  as  this  civilized  Na- 
tion has  witnessed. 

It  was  only  the  weariness  of  the  rioters 
and  automatic  weapons  that  finally  quelled 
this  insiurection  against  law  and  order. 

One  can  see  the  great  paradox  of  the 
liberal  protestations  today  In  the  person  of 
Dick  Gregory,  once  a  comedian,  but  now  one 
of  the  most  ubiquitious  racial  incendiaries  in 
the  Nation.  He  has  preached  dlstnist  of  the 
white  man,  he  has  organized  and  partici- 
pated in  demonstrations  which  have  led 
communities  to  sword's  point. 

In  Los  Angeles  he  took  a  bullet  In  tbe 
thigh  reportedly  trying  to  stop  the  tjrpe  of 
riot  for  which  his  kind  have  been  largely 
responsible. 
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There  are  many  Negro  and  white  commu- 
-mes  in  this  land  where  poUce  could  take 
Su«  nlaht  off  and  crime  would  not  Increase, 
^such  communities  the  commitment  to 
taw  and  order  Is  no  nu>re  than  a  natural 
Jrtcnsion    of    the    community's    accepted 

mnral  code. 

There  are  other  communities  where  prac- 
arsllv  the  sole  deterrence  to  anarchy  Is  the 
rSce  patrol.  Law  and  order  In  such  areas 
US  habit  Induced  by  police  presence. 

While  the  distinctions  may  be  crystal  clear 
in  the  chairs  of  Academe,  they  are  lost  In 
the  ghettos  and  sltmis. 

No  less  are  we  reaping  what  we  have  sown 
in  northern  California,  where  some  300 
tononstrators  attempted  to  halt  a  troop 
^  carrying  men  bound  for  Vietnam.  One 
^  who  had  clambered  aboard  actually 
^ded  as  though  her  eights  had  been 
violated.  "I  was  beaten  and  puUed  off  the 
tain  "  she  protested  Indignantly. 

Such  radicals  are  convinced  they  alone 
have  the  right  to  take  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands.  They  believe  this  because  the 
establishment  has  long  winked  at  the  ex- 
oeeses  of  their  demonstrations. 

For  years  this  country  has  been  on  a  binge 
of  nermisslveness,  of  toleration,  of  indul- 
ence.  not  only  for  lawbreakers  and  demon- 
iteators  but  criminals.    We  had  better  sober 


pears  to  be  a  general  practice.  It  Is  equally 
easy  to  make  consimiers  as  a  whole  seem  ig- 
norant and  m-prepared  to  make  their  dollars 
do  proper  duty— when  as  every  producer  and 
retailer  knows,  the  great  hulk  of  them  are 
exceedingly  canny  buyers  who  cant  be  stung 
twice. 


up. 


A  Line  of  Moderation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  qboboia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30. 1965 
Mr.    STEPHENS.    Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
cently Mr.  Howard  H.  Zumbro,  editor  of 
the   News-Reporter,    Washlngrton,    Ga., 
carried  an  editorial  in  his  paper  com- 
mending the  work  of  Mrs.  Esther  Peter- 
eon,  Special  White  House  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs.    I  agree  with  the  sen- 
timent he  has  expressed.    I  am  pleased 
to  place  this  editorial  in  its  entirety  In 
the  Record  to  be  read  by  all  the  public: 
A  Link  op  Moderation 
When  a  Special  White  House  Assistant  for 
Consumer   Affairs   was   appointed   some    18 
months  ago,  numbers  of  Interested  people 
feared— or  hoped  as  the  case  might  be— that 
this  wo\ild  be  followed  by  an  antibuslness 
campaign.  In  which  the  consumer  would  be 
depicted  as  a  helpless  innocent,  wide  open 
to  the  ravages  of  heartless,  money-hungry 
producers,    retailers    and    others    concerned 
with  the  consumer  trades. 

That.  happUy,  has  not  happened.  The 
head  of  the  new  agency,  Mrs.  Esther  Peter- 
son, has  found  a  great  deal  that  is  good  In 
the  way  the  American  consumer  Is  served. 
She  has  stressed  the  need  for  more  aggressive 
efforts  to  eliminate  true  consumer  frauds — 
a  goal  with  which  every  legitimate  business- 
man Is  In  completey  sympathy.  And,  as  one 
authority  puts  It,  the  new  program  she  Is 
directing  "Recognizes  that  too  many  people 
have  been  assuming  too  much  with  respect  to 
the  kinds  of  protection  the  consumer  needs. 
Consumer  education — to  Xeacti  the  consumer 
how  to  look  out  for  herself— Is  getting  mart 
attention,  and  business  organizations  will 
have  a  chance  to  play  their  p€«t." 

If  new  legislation  In  the  consumer's  Inter- 
est proves  to  be  really  needed.  It  will  come 
Into  being.  But  the  big  point  Is  that  a  good 
many  people  who  claim  to  speak  for  the  con- 
sumer have  vastly  exaggerated  that  need.  It 
Is  a  simple  matter  to  take  some  Isolated  Inci- 
dent of  chicanery  and  blow  it  up  unttl  It  ap- 


Qaestions  for  the  Clernr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssotTBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30. 1965 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  set- 
ting forth  In  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  Thursday,  August  26,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  entitled  "Ques- 
tions for  the  Clergy."  I  beUeve  these  are 
Important  questions  to  be  answered.  I 
would  be  happy  to  place  in  the  Record 
whatever  answer  the  clergy  involved,  or 
others  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  dialog 
may  care  to  make. 

Certainly  there  must  be  a  national 
dialog  on  this  serious  issue. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Questions  roR  the  Cleegy 
We  are  confident  that  the  clergy,  who  have 
taken  part  In  any  of  the  lawless  demonstra- 
tions in  the  name  of  civil  rights,  wUl  Ignore 
Senator  Robert  Btrd's  criticism  of  their  ac- 
tivities as  "shocking."  In  their  own  minds 
these  ministers,  priests,  nuns,  and  rabbis  are 
as  firmly  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  their 
actions  as  Governor  Wallace  Is  of  his. 

Like  Senator  Byrd,  we  cannot  Impugn  the 
motives  of  the  clergy.  But  we  do  ask  that 
they  review  what  the  Nation  is  reaping  in 
order  to  reevalue  what  they  have  sown. 

First,  the  clergy  tolerated  and  then  urged 
dlsabedlence  of  bad  laws,  such  as  southern 
laws  ordering  segregation  of  bus  terminal 
lunch  counters.  These  laws  were  then  duti- 
fully violated  by  massive  sit-ins  and  the 
majority  of  the  Nation  applauded.  But 
somehow,  as  could  have  been  predicted,  the 
connection  between  the  disobedience  and 
the  "bad  law"  was  lost. 

Is  It  a  bad  law  that  forbids  strewing  New 
York  sidewalks  with  garbage,  blocking  bridges 
at  rush  hours?  Is  It  a  bad  law  that  says  one 
must  not  block  Chicago's  streets  or  Interfere 
with  movement  In  public  offices? 

Yet  clergy  have  violated  these  supposedly 
good  laws.  Why?  To  draw  public  attention 
to  certain  grievances  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity for  Instance  the  faUure  to  bus  Negro 
chUdren  to  white  public  schools,  they 
respond. 

WeU,  CathoUcs  In  Missouri  cannot  have 
their  children  bussed  to  CathoUc  schooU, 
which  they  feel  Is  a  deep  Injustice.    Having 
failed  to  get  this  "grievance"  redressed  In  the 
legislature,  should  they  block  the  streets  of 
city  and  county?     Or  do  Negro  grievances 
alone  Justify  violation  of  local  ordinances? 
Radicals  and  pacifists  In  California  beUeve 
they  have  a  right  to  block  trains  to  protest 
our  Vietnam  policy.     Many  Americans  be- 
lieve our  poUcy  of  reoognlelng  Communist 
nations  Is  immoral.    Should  they  block  the 
ombftSffllf  of  tlMse  nations  with  their  bodies? 
We  ask  the  lawless  demonstrators  among 
the  clergy  this:  What  would  happen  to  the 
rights  of  tis  all  if  every  group  which  felt  It 
had  a  legitimate  grievance  foUowed  your  ex- 
ample In  protesting  It? 

In  honesty.  Is  the  answer  not  chaoe  and 

the  destruction  of  the  society  which   has 

given  us  aU  such  a  measure  of  freedom  and 

so  many  legitimate  means  of  redress? 

The  clergy  will  say  Senator  Btbd  Is  wrong 


In  denouncing  them  for  Inciting  violence 
when  all  their  lawless  demonstrations  and 
acts  of  clvU  disobedience  have  l)een  non- 
violent.   TechnlcaUy.  the  clergy  Is  right. 

But  a  man  Is  responsible  not  only  for  his 
actions,  but  the  results  of  his  actions  If  he 
can  both  predict  and  avoid  them. 

A  hundred  ministers,  priesU,  and  nuns 
parading  down  the  main  streets  of  a  rscUUy 
embittered  rural  Dixie  town  In  mid-June,  In 
violation  of  local  ordinances  and  a  century 
of  Ingrained  custom,  may  be  a  nonviolent 
demonstration. 

But  Is  It  not  provocation,  an  incitement, 
an  agitation  of  the  short-tempered,  ignorant 
red-necks  in  that  area? 

Suppose  some  concerned  Alabamians,  upon 
reading  of  the  horrOTS  of  New  York  streets, 
took  It  upon  themselves  to  drive  to  Gotham 
en  masse  and  obtain  a  permit  to  march,  one 
hot  June  afternoon,  down  125th  Street  In 
Harlem,  with  placards  damning  black  vio- 
lence on  the  subways  and  demanding  laws  to 
preserve  the  community  from  ravages  of 
Negro  criminals. 

That  demonstration  might  be  technically 
nonviolent,  but  were  one  of  those  whites  hit 
with  a  brick  from  a  rooftop  or  shot  dead, 
could  the  whites  say  they  did  not  provoke 
anyone,  that  they  had  no  responsibility  for 
the  ensuing  death. 

Can  the  northern  clergy  who  spent  a  day 
down  In  Dixie  marching  In  front  of  the  en- 
raged white  community  really  say  they  are  In 
no  way  responsible  for  the  climate  of  racial 
bitterness  and  tension  that  foUowed,  out  of 
which  came  some  berserk  night  rider  to  mur- 
der a  woman  on  a  highway? 

Is  there  greater  understanding  and  love 
between  the  races  In  Chicago  or  Selma  be- 
cause clergy  lay  down  In  the  streets  of  one  or 
marched  In  the  streets  of  the  other?  We 
think  not. 


H.R.  9567: 


The  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or   NORTH   CAROUK* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26,  1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Btate  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (B.R.  »6«7)  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of  our 
coUeges  and  universities  and  to  provld* 
financial  assistance  for  students  In  post- 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  not  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  Thursday,  August  26,  when  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  HJl.  9567.  was  up 
for  consideration.  I  have  been  HI  with 
pneumonia  and  by  doctors'  orders  have 
not  been  allowed  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton as  yet. 

Since  I  was  not  able  to  secure  a  live 
pair  in  favor  of  the  bill  on  final  passage 
but  was  only  paired  generally,  I  should 
like  to  go  on  record  as  to  my  Interest  in 
and  support  of  tiiis  legldatlon. 

In  my  amgreaslonal  district  In  North 
Carolina  IS  InstitutkMis  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  located,  4  of  them  State-sup- 
ported Instituttona.  I  have  had  so  many 
appealing  letters  from  young  people  In 
the  district  who  ardently  desire  to  secure 
a  college  education  but  whose  famlllos 
cannot  finance  the  cost  In  whole  and 
sometimes  In  part.  These  young  people, 
the  potential  future  leaders  In  a  complex 
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and  dem  indlng  ciilture.  need  assistance 
to  realize  their  dreams  and  to  fit  thon- 
selves  fo] '  the  roles  they  should  be  able 
to  play  14  the  future  development  of  our 

While  I  had  some  reservations 
about  certain  portions  of  the  bill,  I  felt 
its  benefl  ;lal  aspects  outweighed  the  as- 
pects abo  it  which  I  had  reservations. 

In  add  itlon  to  assisting  students,  the 
bin  will  t  e  of  benefit  to  colleges  and  unl- 

n  construction  expansion  pro- 
grams ne  cessary  to  meet  the  burgeoning 
student  jopulatlon,  will  encourage  and 
strengthc  n  the  developing  institutions  of 
the  country  struggling  to  help  meet  this 
will  Improve  and  upgrade  col- 

universlty  libraries,  as  well  as 
provide  f  ^r  training  of  more  librarians. 
More  edijcational  training  to  more  peo- 

program  of  continuing  educa- 

be  provided  through  the  com- 
munity sprvlce  courses  under  title  I  of 
the  blU. 

It  is  mir  hope  that  in  toto  the  bill  will 
prove  bei  eflcial  to  students.  Institutions, 
conmunlties  in  the  challenging 
years  thit  lie  ahead  of  us  here  in  the 
United  S  ates. 
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A  HOLXDAT  Monday.  Because  of 
fAiczD  McOuiRE — The  Man    Who 
Labok  Dat 


Note. — This    article    was    sub- 

irother  Henry  H.  Kriikemeler,  Lake 

who  retired  from  the  car  de- 

>f  the  N.T.C.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on 

with  32  years'  service.    He  is  a 

lodge  1055  and  has  received  his  20- 

contlnuouB  membership  pins.) 

in  four  swift  decades,  has  be- 

a  pert  of  American  holiday  tra- 

Fourth  of  July.     But  Labor  Day 

special    personality.    A   sharp 

between  summer's  lazy  gold  days 

'8  back-to-school  or  work  call, 

'  reekend  extending  over  the  first 

September  Is  the  time  Americans 

take  to  the  open  on  wheels. 

Inside  out  in  a  scramble  of 

,  trains,  and  planes.     Parks  and 

crowded.    The  White  House — for 

is  celebrated  everywhere  on  Amer- 

tbe  Virgin  Islands  to  Samoa — 

tfeseeohes  all  mierrymakers  to  take 


t'  im 


fjom 


>r  ling  after  the  holiday,  the  Nation's 

^ployed — now  70361.000  strong — 

duty,  feeling  Industrious  or  ez- 

the  case  may  be.     And  hardly 

reitteinberB  that  he  owes  his  last  fling 

to  a  red-haired,  allver-tongued 

named  Peter  J.  McOuire,  th« 

Geographic  Society  recalled  recently. 

Is  both  Later  Lay's  founder  and 


7«w  York's  East  Side  In  1862,  ICo- 
all  about  later— taaitl  TnanfU 


labor — aA  11.  With  his  Irish-born  father 
fighting  la  ttM  Civil  War,  the  boy  had  to 
begin  supporting  the  fbmlly,  by  shining 
shoes,  httwklng  ncnrapapers.  swe^lng  the 
floocs  at  department  stores,  and  holding 
horses  for  shoppers.  Soon  he  was  working 
in  factories. 

The  youth  went  into  cabinetmaklng  and 
swiftly  rose  to  leadership  In  the  Nation's 
struggling  labor  movement.  His  oareer  was 
helped  by  his  eloquence — and  perhaps  a  little 
by  his  admirable  wax-tipped,  handlebar 
mustache.  But  he  charmed  none  of  his  em- 
ployers by  pioneering  the  8-hour  day  and 
helping  to  found  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

On  M.^y  8.  1882,  McGuire  addressed  the 
Central  Labor  Union  In  New  York.  A  black 
bow  tie  quivered  against  his  celluloid  collar 
as  he  cried  out  for  a  festive  day,  about  mid- 
way between  July  4  and  Thanksgiving  to 
permit  public  tribute  to  "those  who  from 
rude  nature  have  delved  and  carved  the 
grandeur  we  behold." 

He  was  then — at  29 — president  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  and  an  active  leader  in 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

McGuire  argued  that  there  were  other  holi- 
days representative  of  the  rellglo\ia,  civil, 
and  military  spirit,  but  none  "representa- 
tive of  the  industrial  spirit."  He  said  he  be- 
lieved the  first  Monday  in  September  was  the 
most  desirable  date.  The  Central  Labor 
Union  agreed  and  adopted  a  resolution  to 
clinch  the  matter.  "* 

So  It  came  to  pass  that  on  September  5  the 
first  Lobor  Day  was  observed  in  New  York. 
Employers  took  an  exceedingly  dim  view,  and 
gave  few  workers  the  day  off.  Some  were 
threatened  with  dismissal  if  they  paraded. 
Trouble  was  expected. 

Nonetheless,  10,000  people  showed  up  to 
march  along  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  stirring 
strains  of  "Klllarney."  The  old  New  York 
Herald  reported  that  members  of  the  Brick- 
layers Union  were  "wearing  white  aprons  and 
carrying  no  clubs,  although  they  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  to  act 
as  special  police.  They  may  have  had  bricks 
In  their  pockets." 

A  picnic,  dancing,  and  speechmaking — by 
McOuire  among  others — set  the  style  for 
Labor  Days  to  come.  Fireworks  showered 
cascades  of  color  over  buildings  where  the 
first  electric  lights  had  recently  been 
Installed. 

Not  long  arter  the  first  parade,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  voted  for 
an  annual  shindig.  On  October  9,  1884,  the 
Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(which  later  became  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor)  voted  in  Chicago  to  make 
the  celebration  national. 

The  Labor  Day  idea  spread  rapidly.  Ore- 
gon made  it  a  legal  holiday  In  1887.  Con- 
gress, with  a  startling  lack  of  dissension, 
gave  it  a  stamp  of  approval  by  legalizing 
observances  in  the  Territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  1894.  All  the  States, 
by  1923,  had  fallen  Into  line. 

Yet  few  history  books  and  encyclopedias 
ever  mention  the  founder's  name.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  repeated:  Peter  J.  McGuire. 


A  Statement  on  H.R.  8282,  Employment 
Secarity  Amendments 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30,  1965 

Mr,  POOL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Affairs  Luncheon  Club  of  Dallas  has  pre- 


pared the  following  statement  regarding 
H.R.  8282,  the  Employment  Security 
Amendments,  to  which  they  strongly  ob- 
ject. With  your  permission  I  Include 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  : 

It  is  with  unlimited  alarm  that  some  500 
members  of  the  Public  Affairs  Luncheon 
Club  of  Dallas  view  the  administration's  ob- 
vious attempt  to  usurp  still  another  Govern- 
ment program — that  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation— from  the  hands  of  State  control 
and  place  It  under  Federal  control. 

This  bill  would  Increase  the  average 
weekly  benefits  paid  to  an  unemployed  per- 
son. Increase  the  number  of  months  an  un- 
employed person  can  stay  Jobless  and  stUi 
receive  Government  checks  and  Increase 
both  the  unemployment  tax  rate  and  the 
maximvun  amount  of  annual  wage  against 
which  this  tax  can  be  levied. 

The  enormous  cost  of  this  program  would 
almost  certainly  force  State  taxes  up  with 
the  increase  in  benefits.  State  employment 
taxes  today  average  about  $3  billion  a  year. 
Estimates  of  the  increased  costs  for  the  new 
program — if  Congress  OK's  it — range  frcan 
$3.5  to  S4  billion,  which  would  double  the 
current  cost. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  and  your  com- 
mittee emphatically  reject  this  total  propo- 
sition on  the  basis  of  lack  of  substantiating 
testimony  on  the  bill  to  date,  absence  of  a 
complete  analysis  and  vagueness,  other  than 
that  portion  which  provides  that  a  person 
may  be  able  to  draw  unemployment  benefits 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  his  average  weekly 
salary  for  an  entire  year. 

Further,  under  the  present  system  many 
abuses  have  apparently  been  revealed  and  to 
Increase  unemployment  benefits  in  this 
country's  current  chaos  would  only  com- 
pound these  abuses. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  greatness  of  these 
United  States  was  built — not  impaired— by 
the  apparent  belief  of  its  citizens  that  it  was 
unwise  to  offer  a  man  a  handsome  reward  for 
remaining  Jobless  over  a  protracted  period  of 
time.     Therefore,    again    and    urgently,   we 
urge  that  you  unite  to  defeat  H.R.  8282, 
Mrs.  J.  KiRBT  Smith, 
President,  the  Public  Affairs  Luncheon 
Club. 

Mrs.  John  Bookhout. 

Chairman,   the  Resolutions  Committee. 
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Connecticut  Newspaper  Sees  Need  for 
Egg  Marketing  Order 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 
f 

OF  coNNBcrricirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  7008, 
to  establish  a  nationwide  marketing  or- 
der for  eggs.  I  did  so  because  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
present  pricing  situation  which  is  prov- 
ing detrimental  to  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
ducers. 

When  we  recently  h€ui  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  imder  consideration  in  the 
House,  an  amendment  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  to  set  up 
an  egg-marketing  program  failed  by  a 
very  close  vote.  The  major  reason  for  it 
was  that  this  legislation  had  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.  I,  therefore,  hope  the  committee 


will    give    due    consideratiwi    to    this  He  noted  that  the  Dirksen  amendment 

proposal.  was  defeated  on  the  same  day  that  the 

Meanwhile,  the  plight  of  the  poultry  voting  rights  bill  was  sent  to  the  Presl- 

and  egg  industry  in  Connecticut  is  con-  dent  for  his  signature.    Both  these  ac- 

tinuing  and  we  are  no  nearer  a  solution  tlons  are  part  of  the  continuing  struggle 

than  before.    In  this  connection,  I  want  to  guarantee  full  and  equal  representa- 

to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  tion  in  our  l^islative  bodies, 

brief  editorial  which  appeared  on  Au-  The  news  release  follows: 

gust  21, 1965,  in  the  New  Haven  Journal-  jwv  Aht^auds  dzteat  of  rotten  borough 

Courier  dealing  with  this  problem.    I  am  amendments 

pleased   to   insert    the   editorial   in  the  The  Kings  County  Coxmcll  of  the  Jewish 

War  Veterans,  under  the  leadership  of  Leon 


and  defeat  any  future  ^Borta  to  continue 
the  "rotten  bc»t)ughs." 

The  Jewish  War  veterans  Is  the  oldest  ac- 
tive war  veterans  organization  In  the  United 
States. 


Record 

(Prom  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier,  Aug.  21,  1966  J 

Representative  St.  Ogne  Wants  Egg 
Marketing   Order 

More  hens  are  laying  more  eggs  in  Con- 
necticut than  was  the  case  20  years  ago.  But 
they  are  earning  less  for  their  family-farm 
operators  than  they  did  then. 

While  several  Congressmen  were  worried 
about  the  effects  of  a  higher  wheat  process- 
ing tax  on  bread  and  Representative  John 
S.  MoNAGAN,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  Fifth 
District,  was  debating  Maine  potato  costs 
with  Representative  William  D.  Hathawat. 
of  that  State,  the  pUght  of  the  egg  producers 
Is  getting  attention  from  Representative  Wil- 
UAM  L.  St.  Once,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

St.  Once  fears  that  a  large  part  of  the  egg 
industry  at  the  family-farm  level  may  be  lost 
not  only  in  Connecticut  but  in  other  States 
as  well.  He  has  sounded  a  warning  In  testi- 
mony before  a  House  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  Connecticut  Congressman  wants  some- 
thing done  about  it.  Specifically,  he  wants 
action  through  a  self-help  program.  In  the 
form  of  a  natlonvrtde  marketing  order  for 
table  eggs.  This,  as  provided  for  In  a  bill 
St.  Onge  has  Introducer,  would  require  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  producers  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Second  District  which  the  Legislator 
from  Putnam  represents  is  an  agricultviral 
section  of  the  State.  Representative  St. 
Once  is  imdoubtedly  aware  of  the  problems 
of  his  poultry-raising  constituents.  But  he 
speaks,  as  well,  for  the  egg  consumers  and 
not  alone  for  egg  producers  when  he  calls  for 
a  marketing  order.  Such  programs  work  two 
ways  in  their  effects. 

Connecticut  residents  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar with  milk  marketing  orders  and  com- 
modity production  controls  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  proposed  egg  marketing  set- 
up ought  not  to  be  too  difficult  to  accept. 
The  proposed  program  could  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  family-farm  egg  producer 
while  ass\iring  the  rest  of  us  a  full  quota  of  a 
staple  Item  In  the  American  diet. 

Meanwhile,  the  trend  is  for  higher  prices. 


JWV  Applaud.  Defeat  of  Rotten  Borough    'j;^^X^S%\^^^,  t  "Se'^ sS^' a^S 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  news  release  from  the 
Kings  County  Council  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans. 

Speaking  for  the  councU,  County  Ctwa- 
mander  Leon  Deutsch  indicates  strong 
support  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


Deutsch.  county  commander,  advises  the 
public  at  large,  and  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  n.S.  Congress,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  UJB.  Senate  on 
August  4,  1965,  saw  fit  to  defeat  the  so- 
called  Dirksen  proposal — a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  have  permitted  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than 
population.  It  has  long  been  part  of  the 
JWV  legislative  program  to  defeat  any  such 
proposal  and  to  sustain  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle. 

County  Commander  Deutsch,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  Kings  County  Council,  stated:  "We 
agree  with  the  characterization  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  D.  Ttdings,  of  Maryland,  that 
the  Dirksen  proposal  and  other  similar  pro- 
posed amendments  are  rotten  borough 
amendments  for  they  permit  our  State  legis- 
latures to  be  as  malapportloned  as  the  fa- 
mous boroughs  of  10th  cent\iry  England  that 
were  represented  in  Parliament  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  had  little  or  no 
population." 

Commander  Deutsch  noted  that  In  1962, 
there  were  incredible  disparities  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  our  State  legislatures.  For 
example:  "The  vote  of  some  rural  Vermont 
citizens  were  worth  987  times  the  vote  of 
their  urban  neighbors.  In  California,  the 
Los  Angeles  senator  represented  4  milUon 
persons  while  one  of  bis  coUeagues  reper- 
sented  only  14,000.  In  1962.  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  population  could  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  State  senate  of  eight  States. 
In  Nevada  only  8  percent  of  the  people  could 
control  the  senate.  While  there  has  been 
substantial  progress  since  1962,  our  legisla- 
tures are  stUl  a  long  way  from  fair  appor- 
tionment." 

Commander  Deutsch  declared:  "We  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  believe  in  the  principle 
of  equal  representation.  The  Dirksen  pro- 
posal and  similar  efforts  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  allow  the  apportionment 
of  one  State  legislative  house  on  factors 
other  than  population  Is  an  unconcealed 
drive  to  destroy  this  principle  and  to  give  to 
a  minority  a  permanent  veto  over  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people's  will.  At  a  time  when 
we  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  Insuring  and  widening  the 
franchise  of  the  Negro,  It  would  be  a  mock- 


cities,  of  their  right  to  equal  representation 
In  otu:  legislatures." 

Continuing  his  statement.  Commander 
Deutsch  stated :  "It  is  particularly  gratifying. 
In  this  connection,  to  note  that  Congress  on 
the  very  same  day  it  defeated  the  Dirksen 
proposal,  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature,  the  voting  rights  bill — a 
significant  piece  of  legislation,  which  will 
Insure  and  widen  the  franchise  of  the  Negro. 
The  passage  of  such  legislation  has  also  been 
a  consistent  part  of  oiu:  legislative  program. 
These  two  actions  are  Interrelated  and  on 
both  scores,  Congress  Is  to  be  greatly 
commended." 

We  of  JWV  soiind  one  note  of  caution. 
We  are  aware  that  Senator  Dirksen  and 
others  have  promised  to  continue  this  Ul- 
sdvlsed  fight  against  the  decision  of  the  XJS. 
Supreme  Court.  We  shall  remain  vigilant 
and  will  use  aU  of  our  resoucea  to  help  block 


Federal  GoTemment  Guilty  of  Abasing 
Its  New  Power 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30. 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  26,  1965,  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  contained  an  editorial  entitled 
"Federal  Government  Guilty  of  Abusing 
Its  New  Power."  This  editorial  Is  a  very 
interesting  one  and  should  be  read  by 
people  everywhere,  and  more  particular- 
ly by  the  Government  employees  who  are 
involved  in  the  Prentiss,  Miss.,  motel  In- 
cident. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  Is  a  member  of 
the  Knight  newspaper  group  and  has  al- 
ways been  moderate  in  its  approach  to 
our  racial  problems.  For  that  reason  I 
believe  it  is  significant  that  this  paper 
has  raised  objections  to  the  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  case. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ced: 
Federal  Government  Guiltt  of  Abusing 
Its  New  Power 

The  Federal  Government,  with  all  its  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  resources,  has 
shamed  Itself  In  its  zeal  to  give  the  right 
to  vote  to  Negroes  In  Jefferson  Davis  County, 
Miss.  The  property  rights  of  Mrs.  Alagene 
Allen  have  been  callously  trampled  upon. 

Mrs.  Allen  owns  Magnolia  Coiirts,  the  only 
motel  In  the  small  town  (population  1,321) 
of  Prentiss,  the  county  seat. 

The  county  is  1  of  14  Ir.  the  Deep  South 
to  which  Federal  registrars  have  been  sent. 
But  the  U.S.  Post  Office  had  no  space  for  them 
to  set  up  shop  in  Prentiss,  and  no  other 
space  was  available. 

Consequently,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Initiated  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Magnolia  Courts.  A  ' 
Federal  district  Judge,  acting  under  eminent 
domain,  ordered  the  motel  to  make  four  units 
avaUable  to  the  registrars  for  a  60-day  period 
and  set  payment  for  the  use  at  $3,000. 

That's  a  per-unit  dally  bill  of  $12.50,  no 
grand  sum. 

But  In  addition  to  getting  four  units 
at  this  modest  cost,  the  Government  has 
removed  all  furniture  from  the  rooms,  cut 
doors  In  the  walls  to  provide  access  between 
the  units  and  put  new  locks  on  the  doors. 

About  6  months  ago  Mrs.  Allen  voluntarily 
desegregated  the  motel  in  order  to  accommo- 
date some  soldiers,  and  her  business  fell  off 
about  a  third. 

No  doubt  the  business  will  be  further 
damaged  by  the  sight  of  scores  of  would-be 
voters  lining  up  to  be  registered  In  the  com- 
mandeered motel  rooms. 

The  occupation  of  the  four  rooms  under 
eminent  domain  Is  no  doubt  legal,  and  legal- 
ity may  even  be  stretched  to  knocking  new 
doors  in  the  walls  of  Mrs.  Allen's  establish- 
ment. But  legal  or  not,  the  GSA  should  have 
left  the  motel  alone,  condemned  a  small  plot 
of  land  or  an  empty  lot  and  placed  a  surplus 
Army  trailer  or  a  Quonset  hut  on  it  as  a  place 
to  register  voters. 
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should  for  any  reason  be  impractl- 
the  Government  should  have  con- 
all   of   tbe   motel   and   paid   Mrs. 

price  for  it. 
matter  now  stands,  agents  of  the 
Government  have  initiated  an  out- 
unwise,  and  insensitive  act  in  the 
a  good  cause.    This  procedure  is  an 
;o  common  decency  and  fair  play, 
handy  ammunition  for  all  who 
the  extension  of  elementary  rights 
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I  Negro  5S, 
Pre  lident 


Johnson  himself  does  not  act 

this  kind  of  misuse  of  the  power 

he  has  helped  to  arm  Federal 

he  and  the  cause  he  espouses  will 

short  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 


Remark  i  of  Edwin  A.  Martiiison  at  School 
De(  IkatioB  at  Marskfield,  Mass. 
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or 

qON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MASSACH  uturiH-s 
IN  THt  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30. 1965 


This  structure  is  welded  together  with 
brick  and  mortar,  a  beautlfiUly  designed  and 
equipped  buUdlng.  But  to  me  it  Is  also 
welded  together  with  an  Intrinsic  and  in- 
visible bond  that  results  only  from  a  fine 
spirit  of  mutual  oonfldence,  respect,  and  un- 
derstanding between  all  who  are  imme- 
diately concerned.  •   •   • 

I  want  to  make  a  point  of  this  because  it 
exemplifies  the  highest  quality  of  citizenship 
that  we  should  all  strive  for  in  education, 
community  government,  and  in  the  search 
for  the  good  life. 

For  myself.  It  was  with  regret  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  terminate  my  service  during 
the  pest  school  year  and  U  Is  is  my  hope  that 
this  btUlding  will  always  stand  as  a  beacon 
symbolizing  those  fine  human  qualities  so 
necessary  in  public  service  in  an  American 
democracy:  the  highest  mutual  confidence, 
the  highest  mutual  respect,  and  iinderstand- 
ing. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 

we  have  been  hearing  recently 

threatened  teachers  strike  in 

City,  and  about  the  discord 

been  affecting  school  systems 

large  communities,  I  would  like 

the  attention  of  the  House  to 

being  made  by  the  town  of 

in  my  own  State  of  Massa- 


,  a  small  community  in  my 
;,  has  recently  opened  a  new 
ligh    school — ^a    project    which 
a  total  of  $6  million  the  sacri- 
axes  which  the  residents  have 
education  since  1953.    This,  I 
a  great  tribute  to  the  confidence 
small  town  places  in  the  fu- 
youth. 
iU  know,  the  House  passed  last 
illl  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
education.    I  said  at  that  time 
thing  the  Federal  Government 
is  provide  students  with  the 
or  professors  with  the  in- 
to teach.    And,  indeed,  we  see 
Ijttle  community  of  Marshfield 
local  Initiative  and  dedication 
which  are  the  real  founda- 
( ducatlonal  progress. 

connection,   Mr.    Speaker.   I 

e  to  call  attention  to  an  ex- 

by  a  man  most  highly  es- 

his  many  yecu-s  of  service  to 

system  of  Marshfield,  and  in 

the  new  school  will  be  dedi- 

Edwin  A.  Martinson.     Some 

's  remarks  certainly  de- 

)e  reproduced  in  the  Congres- 

I  Include  them  as  follows : 

like  this  I  can  only  think  back 

rs  and  realize  the  great  sacrifice 

I  Itiaens  have  undergone  to  main- 

mprove  their  school  facilities. 

realize   that   tlie   citizens    of 

BKUtgaged    themaelves    to    the 

$6  million   from    1953   to   19M, 
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Aid  Ends  to  the  Repnblic  of  China 
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Monday.  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIEH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  30.  1965,  16  years  of  American 
economic  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
China  ended,  a  culmination  of  dynamic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Taiwan  and  the 
United  States  to  achieve  self-sustaining 
economic  and  social  growth  in  the 
country. 

The  economic  success  of  the  Republic 
of  China  illustrates  what  foreign  aid 
can  accomplish  when  accompanied  by 
relative  stability  and  effective  self-help 
effort. 

The    Christian   Science   Monitor   re- 
cently hailed  this  successful  foreign  aid 
mission  in  two  articles  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 
6, 1965] 
PoRMOs.\'s  Graduation 
We  can  think  of  a  number  of  reasons  to 
say  "bravo"  at  the  annovincement  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  Republic  of  China  on  For- 
mosa   no   longer    needs   American    economic 
aid.     For  example : 

We  are  delighted  that  Formosa — despite 
the  ever-present  threat  from  Communist 
China,  the  need  to  settle  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mainland  Chinese  refugees  and  sol- 
diers, the  tremendous  damage  done  the  is- 
land during  World  War  II— has  been  able  to 
work  up  to  a  state  of  self-sufficiency. 

We  believe  that  Formosa's  hard  work  and 
good  showing  will  strengthen  the  island's 
claim  to  Independent  status  from  Commu- 
nist China. 

We  welcome  this  further  evidence  that 
American  foreign  aid  can  and  does  result 
in  an  economically  handicapped  area's  learn- 
ing to  pay  its  own  way. 

We  also  welcome  this  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  who.  with  remarkable  pati- 
ence, has  seen  himself  taxed  year  after  year 
for  the  United  States'  vast  worldwide  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  program. 

It  is  sometimes  hard  in  the  face  of  what 
seem  to  be  never-ending  demands  on  Amer- 
ica's pocketbook,  to  step  back  and  view  the 
foreign  aid  program  dispassionately.  Fur- 
thermore, this  view  is  often  distorted  by  the 
almost  unimaginable  complexity  of  the  df- 
eration.     On  top  of  this,  we  are  likelier  to 


hear  of  those  cases  where  foreign  aid  li 
abused,  goes  awry  or  la  repaid  in  insuit, 
rather  than  with  thanks  than  of  those  caaci 
where  aid  Is  successful. 

Yet  in  the  two  decades  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  this  aid  has  done  incalculable 
good.  Perhaps  its  most  sensational  succea 
was  that  of  putting  a  ravaged  Western  Eu 
rope  back  on  its  economic  feet  through  the 
MarshaU  plan.  But  on  every  continent,  ex- 
cept the  Australian  where  postwar  aid' was 
not  needed,  there  is  a  long  list  of  succcEses 
Some  of  these  have  been  outstanding,  oth- 
ers have  been  more  modest,  still  others  have 
not  been  as  great  as  they  might  have  been 
Each  in  its  way,  however,  ha^contributed  to- 
ward a  safer,  happier,  healthier,  stabler 
world. 

While  welcoming  these  feats,  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  at  its  best 
foreign  aid  is  abnormal  and  should  be  tem.! 
porary.  The  founder  of  this  newspaper  Man 
Baker  Eddy,  once  quoted  with  warm  approval 
an  apothegm  wUch  naOa:  "The  noblest 
charity  Is  to  prevent  a  man  from  accepting 
charity;  and  the  best  alma  are  to  show  and 
to  enable  a  man  to  dispense  with  alms  " 

We  trust  that  this  will  always  remain  the 
aim  of  American  foreign  aid.  We  believe 
that  PV>rmosa's  case  shows  how  successfullv 
this  can  be  done. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

July  2,   1905  { 

AID  FOB  Formosa  Ends 

Taipei,  FoamosA. — Mission  successful. 

These  two  words  are  a  fair  assessment  of 
an  American  effort  to  make  the  Republic  of 
China's  economy  capable  of  supporting  itself. 

The  economic  aid  program  ended  here 
Jime  30,  but  American  military  assistance, 
which  has  so  far  amounted  to  more  than 
$2.7  billion,  is  being  continued. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  $1,4«5 
billion  to  the  economic  aid  program  in  the 
15  fiscal  years  since  1951. 

But  aid  budgeted  in  previous  years  will 
keep  flowing  through  1967  in  the  form  of 
power  generating  equipment  and  other  items. 

GROWTH     HAILED 

This  aid  will  amount  to  approximately  M7 
million  in  the  second  half  of  the  current 
calendar  year,  $66  million  in  1966,  and  $18 
million  in  1967. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador,  Adm.  Jerauld 
Wright,  said  in  a  recent  speech:  "One  of  the 
marvels  of  the  present  age  is  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Republic  of  China." 

In  saying  this,  the  Ambassador  had  such 
facts  as  these  in  mind: 

Industrial  production  in  the  Republic  of 
China  increased  by  three  times  since  1954. 

Agricultural  production  has  doubled  In 
the  pest  15  years. 

The  per  capita  income  has  risen  from 
about  $70  a  year  in  the  early  1950's  to  more 
than  $150  a  year  at  the  present  time. 

Electric  power  generation  is  now  more 
than  a  million  kilowatts,  compared  with 
only  33,000  at  the  end  of  V.'orld  War  II. 

Manufactured  goods,  less  than  10  percent 
of  nationalist  China's  total  exports  in  1950, 
now  form  almost  half  the  country's  exports. 

The  American  staff  of  the  Republic  of 
China  mission  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID)  here  has 
dwindled  from  a  peak  of  146  in  1959  to  21 
now.    All  will  have  gone  by  the  end  of  1967. 

The  American  decision  to  terminate  grant 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  China  was  announced 
last  year. 

One  reason  few  the  decision  was  that  this 
island  could  obtain  credit  frcHn  the  World 
Bank,  the  Export  and  Import  Bank,  and 
other  financial  and  business  institutions,  and 
it  could  earn  sufflcent  foreign  exchange  frwn 
exports. 


August  30,  1965 

Coral  Gables  Chapter  of  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars  Urges  IndasioB  of 
Z-Year  CoUeges  in  ROTC  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30,  1965 
Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Civil  War  it  became   apparent   to 
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many  that  aside  from  our  professional 
military  men— that  is,  the  graduates  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point— 
our  officer  corps  was  lacking  in  training. 
When  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed  on 
July  2, 1862,  an  effort  was  made  to  allevi- 
ate tliis  problem  by  requiring  the  so- 
called  land  grant  colleges  to  teach  mili- 
tary tactics.  . 

What  grew  out  of  this  teaching  oi 
military  tactics  was  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps— ROTC— which  has  been 
the  backbone  of  our  officer  corps  in  two 
world  wars  and  various  other  conflicts 
during  the  last  100  years. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with 
a  situation  which  is  something  of  an 
anomaly.  Throughout  the  country  in 
the  post-World  War  H  era.  there  has 
been  a  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  a 
new  type  of  educational  institution — 
namely,  the  2-year  or  junior  college. 
Under  present  law,  however,  these  insti- 
tutions are  not  authorized — except  in  a 
very  few   instances — to  teach  military 

These  2-year  colleges  are  today  per- 
forming a  vital  service  by  alleviating,  to 
some  extent,  the  over-crowded  condi- 
tions which  exist  at  4-year  colleges.  For 
many  who  attend  the  2-year  institutions, 
the  education  they  receive  there  is 
enough  to  satisfy  their  wants.  However, 
there  are  those  who  wish  to  continue  and 
broaden  their  education  by  continuing 
at  a  4-year  college  in  order  to  receive  a 

It  is  on  these  individuals  that  a  recent 
resolution  of  the  Coral  Gables  Chapter  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars 
focuses  attention.  If  these  students 
wish  to  receive  a  Reserve  commission  in 
the  Armfed  Forces  of  our  country,  they 
are  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

The  only  way  In  which  they  can  offset 
the  lack  of  classroom  training  received 
by  others  during  their  first  2  years  in 
the  ROTC  basic  course  is  attendance  at 
camp  during  the  siunmer  between  their 
sophomore  and  junior  years.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  encampment  re- 
quired of  all  members  of  the  ROTC  ad- 
vaxujed  course  during  the  summer  be- 
tween their  junior  and  senior  years. 
Since  the  summer  offers  to  many  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  earn  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  school  expenses,  the  present 
situation  automatically  excludes  many 
individuals  who  possess  the  leadership 
qualities  and  ability  required  of  our 
officer  corps. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  above-men- 
tioned  resolution.  It  succinctly  urges 
the  inclusion  of  2-year  colleges  under  the 


ROTC  program  so  that  those  students 
transferring  to  4-year  colleges  will  find 
themselves  on  an  eq^al  footing  with 
their  fellow  students  who  have  been  in 
attendance  at  the  4-year  institution 
right  along: 

Whereas  in  many  States  the  civilian  edu- 
cational institutions  are  building  2 -year 
juniOT  colleges  as  the  primary  step  toward 
higher  education,  and  for  the  students  of 
the  2-year  junior  colleges  who  desire  to  con- 
tinue on  for  a  baccalaureate  degree,  2-year 
senior  colleges;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Senior  Reserve  Officers" 
Training  Corps  at  these  2-year  colleges;  and 
Whereas  students  of  junior  colleges  are 
now  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  complete 
the  first  2  years  of  the  senior  ROTC  course 
of  instruction  which  leads  to  a  commission 
in  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  above  it  would 
appear  that  a  vast  number  of  young  men  are 
excluded  from  having  an  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  advantages  of  learning  acquired  during 
their  college  years,  in  a  commissioned 
capacity:  New,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars  take 
such  action  necessary  to  have  existing  law. 
Section  2102:  Establishment:  of  Chapter 
103:  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps; 
of  Public  Law  88-647,  dated  October  13,  1964, 
amended  so  as  to  Include  2-year  junior  and 
senior  coUeges  in  the  training  program, 
thereby  granting  the  students  of  2-year 
junlOT  and  senior  colleges  the  same  right  to 
participate  in  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  curriculums  that  is,  at  pres- 
ent, authorized  for  students  enrolled  in  4- 
year  educational  institutions  offering  such  a 
course. 


a  successful  and  rewarding  career  as  an  adult. 
Uttle  room  U  left  for  the  uneducated  and 
the  half-educated.  Thoee  who  lack  at  least 
a  high  school  education  face  a  tough  road 
ahead.  And  coUege  training  Is  of  necessity 
demanded  by  more  and  more  employers. 

Nowadays,  stress  is  laid  on  physics,  mathe- 
matics, the  chemical  arts,  and  other  of  the 
sciences.  But  the  boy  or  girl  who  learns  only 
a  trade  or  a  profession  Is  but  half  a  person. 
The  finished  student  must  have  at  least  fair 
working  knowledge  of  literature,  the  other 
fine  arts,  and  economics.  It  is  in  this  classi- 
fication that  the  schools,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, seem  to  have  faUed.  Too  many  grad- 
uates leave  the  halls  of  ivy  with  an  insuffi- 
cient understanding  of  this  country's  eco- 
nomic system  and  the  system  of  represen- 
tative government  it  supports,  which  together 
have  protected  the  individual's  liberty  and 
made  this  Nation  great  and  powerful.  Lack 
of  understanding  of  the  poUtical'and  eco- 
nomic heritage  by  which  we  live  is  a  most 
serious  weakness  in  a  world  torn  by  conflict- 
ing and  angry  ideologies. 

Let  the  student  return  to  school  with  a 
will.  And  let  his  school  properly  prepare  him 
for  a  constructive  place  in  the  world  he  will 
enter  as  an  adult. 


Not  Just  "Back  to  School' 
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OP 
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Monday.  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
across  the  country  students  are  return- 
ing to  school.  There  has  been  much 
proper  and  practical  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  education,  and  it  is  important  to 
note  the  grassroots  appreciation  of  ac- 
quiring the  fullest  possible  education. 

Niunerous  publications  are  using  their 
editorial  pages  to  In^ire  the  proper  atti- 
tude toward  retvuming  to  school.  One 
of  the  most  effective  editorials  I  have 
noted  appeared  In  the  Palos  Regional. 
Palos,  111.,  on  August  26. 

Not  JdsT  "Back  to  School" 

The  seasons  of  the  year  run  their  course 
swiftly.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  our 
tens  of  miUions  of  youngsters.  For  the  siun- 
mer vacation  is  nearly  gone  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year  approaches 
swiftly. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  will  return  to  school 
with  a  feeling  of  regret.  Summer  vacation, 
with  all  Its  sports  and  many-sided  attrac- 
tions. Is  fim.  It's  only  human  nature  to  wish 
it  could  continue  forever.  But.  for  all  of  the 
laborsavlng  progress  that  has  been  made, 
we  still  live  in  »  world  in  which  work  and 
knowledge  are  eoentUls.  And  the  advances 
of  science  and  technology  have  vastly..  In- 
uf  ■ort  tbe  kind  and  amount  of  education 
that  U  needed  U  the  young  person  is  to  have 


Immigration  Reform 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  vinder 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2580,  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  be- 
cause I  believe  it  provides  many  urgently 
needed  and  long-overdue  reforms  and 
revisions  in  America's  present  immigra- 
tion system. 

We  are.  in  the  words  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, "a  nation  of  Immigrants" — and  no 
Country  on  earth  owes  more  to  immi- 
grants than  America. 

As  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  in  1944 :, 

AU  of  our  people — except  full-blooded 
American  Indians — are  Immigrants,  or  de- 
scendants of  Immigrants,  Including  those 
who  came  here  on  the  Mayflower. 

Calif omians,  particularly,  have  always 
had  a  fecial  stake  hi  our  immigration 
policies — ^because  we  owe  so  much  to  the 
immigrants  who  came  to  our  State  from 
all  over  the  world. 

And  we  have  always  been  an  outward- 
looking  people,  ccHidng  as  we  do  from 
many  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds — 
a  true  melting  pot  of  the  strength  and 
diversity  that  has  made  America  great. 

For  this  reason,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  the  legislation  before 
us  today  as  the  first  major  revision  in  our 
now  long  out-dated  and  highly  discrimi- 
natory 40-year-old  immigration  system. 

The  last  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — Johnson,  Kennedy,  Eisenhower, 
and  Truman — have  all  opposed  continu- 
ation of  the  discredited  and  ineffective 
national  origins  feature  of  the  present 
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birthplace  and  ancestry  and  is  tied  to 
the  1920  Federal  census.  Besides  being 
highly  discriminatory  in  both  theory  ancf 
practice,  the  national  origins  system  has 
been  a  failure  even  as  a  device  to  control 
immigration  by  pre-determined  percent- 
ages of  national  and  racial  stock. 

For  example,  during  the  period  since 
the  1952  law  was  enacted,  only  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  aliens  admitted 
to  the  United  States  were  quota  immi- 
grants admitted  in  accordance  with 
racial  or  national  eligibility.  Despite 
this  fact,  the  entire  fabric  of  our  immi- 
gration law  has  been  blemished  by  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  discriminatory 
system. 

Second.  Provide  for  a  new  and  far 
more  equitable  system  of  preferential  ad- 
mission of  immigrants  based  on  close 
family  relationships  with  U.S.  citizens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens.  It  also 
provides  priority  for  immigrants  with 
special  skills  and  talents,  for  persons  of 
exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences  or  arts, 
and  for  some  openings  to  fill  jobs  where 
workers  are  in  short  supply. 

Third.  Put  an  overall  170,000  limita- 
tions— ^including  10.200  refugees  and  a 
maximum  of  20,000  for  any  one  coun- 
try— on  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
could  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  in 
any  fiscal  year.  This  would  not  include 
"immediate  relatives — spouses,  children 
and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens — or  "special 
immigrants"  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, both  of  which  groups  are  consid- 
ered outside  the  overal  numerical  lim- 
itation. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  present  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle  provision,  which  greatly 
restricted  immigration  by  people  of  Asian 
ancestry.  Other  discriminatory  features 
of  that  provision  were  removed  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years,  and  this  bill  will 
end  them  all — thus  eliminating  the  last 
vestige  of  discrimination  against  persons 
of  Asian  descent  from  our  immigration 
laws. 

Fifth.  Require  safeguards  to  protect 
American  workers  from  unfair  job  com- 
petition and  to  protect  the  economy 
against  adverse  working  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  gratified  that  the 
House  did  not  accept  the  amendment  to 
impose  a  numerical  ceiling  on  immigra- 
tion from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Such  a  ceiling  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
adversely  siffected  our  historic  good 
neighbor  policy  and  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  close,  friendly  relations  we 
are  att«npting  to  build  through  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

However,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
legislation  before  us  continues  a  provi- 
sion of  the  present  law  which  discrim- 
inates against  certain  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  requir- 
ing that  they  obtain  a  special  clearance 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  prior  to  is- 
suance of  a  visa. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  to  work 
to  eliminate  this  unjust  and  discrimina- 
tory provision  of  oiir  immigration  laws, 
so  that  intending  immigrants  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  be  accorded  the 
same  consideration  as  persons  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  similar  family  re- 
lationships to  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent 
resident  aliens. 
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With  this  exception,  Mr.  Chairman  i 
believe  H.R.  2580  is  a  major  improvement 
over  our  current  policy. 

It  certainly  does  not  "open  the  immi- 
gration floodgates"  as  some  have  alleged 
for  the  actual  increase  ir.  authorized  an- 
nual total  immigration  will  be  less  than 
2,000  over  the  present  number  of  quota 
admissions. 

But,  by  eliminating  the  long-discredit- 
ed national  origins  quota  system  and 
setting  up  an  equitable  selection  system 
based  on  first  come,  first  served  within 
preference  categories  designed,  first  to 
reunite  families,  and  second  to  admit 
those  with  specia'.  knowledge  or  sklllB 
this  bill  can  make  a  real  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  our  domestic  US 
economic  and  cultural  objectives. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  H.R.  2580 
will  receive  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 


Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  Pointf  Out  N«ed 
for  ImmigratioD  Reform  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 
Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  took 
a  wise  and  constructive  step  in  passing 
H.R.  2580,  which  amends  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Reform  of  our  immigration  laws  has 
been  needed  for  many  years.  In  fact, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  have  all  recommended  that 
the  Congress  take  action  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  the  vote  last  week, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  an  editorial  from  the 
August  14,  1965,  issue  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  the  national 
origins  quota  system  is  unrealistic  and, 
because  of  Its  favoritism  toward  selected 
ethnic  groups,  essentially  Inconsistent 
with  the  basic  traditions  of  America. 

The  national  origins  system  would  be 
repealed  by  the  bill  passed  last  week  by 
the  House,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  similar 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Senate  before 
this  session  of  the  Congress  ends. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  editorial: 

OVEEHAULING    IMMIGRATION 

The  House  Judiciary  CJommlttee's  recent 
27  to  4  approval  of  a  blU  to  reform  the  Na- 
tion's archaic  Immigration  laws  by  no  means 
haa  assured  eventual  passage  of  the  measure, 
but  It  took  a  long  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Promoted  off  and  on  since  President  Tru- 
man's time,  the  bill  womIO.  do  away  with  the 
national  origins  quota  system  for  admitting 
Immigrants.  That  formula  dates  from  1924. 
It  limits  the  annual  Influx  from  most  Euro- 
pean countries  to  a  percentage  of  their 
natives  represented  In  the  U.S.  census  of 
1920.  Most  other  nations  have  been  arbi- 
trarily restricted  to  quotas  under  100  per  year. 
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This  has  been  Justly  attacked  as  discrimi- 
natory to  the  point  of  vlrt\ial  exclusion  tor 
people  shadowed  by  a  statutory  prejudice  <a 
!^e  than  40  years'  sUndlng.  In  aUowlng 
only  a  moderaite  overaU  rise  in  Inunlgratlon 
(up  perhaps  60,000  from  the  6-year  average 
of  360,000),  the  new  arrangement  would  put 
on  equal  footing  all  nations  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Their  nationals  could 
enter  under  basic  limits  of  20,000  per  country 
per  year. 

Significantly,  too,  the  measure  would  es- 
tablish new  priorities  In  Issuance  of  Immi- 
grant visas.  Preference  would  go,  In  this 
order,  to:  Close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens; 
scientists,  artists  and  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions; workers  capable  of  filling  domestic 
labor  shortages;  refugees  from  communism. 

In  present  form,  the  bill  undoubtedly  has 
Imperfections.  Further  work  before  It 
reaches  final  shape  can  be  expected  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coxirse.  But  other  than  from  diehard 
pockets  of  the  Isolation  spirit  so  long  dis- 
credited by  modem-day  reality,  there  can  be 
no  serious  dlsput  that  the  step  It  contem- 
plates iB  overdue  and  urgent. 


Tbe  Honor  Roll  for  Grassroots  Democ- 
racy— The  Discharge  Petition  for  Home 
Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  editorial  yester- 
day which  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  discharge  petition  for  the  home 
rule  bill,  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  is 
an  opportunity  for  each  Member  of  the 
House  to  publicly  state  his  belief  in  our 
form  of  government — representative 
democracy.  Signing  of  the  discharge  pe- 
tition will,  as  the  Post  editorial  states, 
earn  each  signer  a  place  on  a  roll  of 
honor  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the 
residents  of  Washington,  who  have 
waited  and  worked  so  long  and  patiently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  political 
profit  to  be  gained  from  support  of  home 
rule.  The  people  who  will  be  most  grate- 
ful cannot  elect  one  Member  of  this 
House. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  however,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  bill  and  peti- 
tion for  lis.  By  granting  the  District 
home  rule  under  the  Senate  bill,  we  will 
be  freeing  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
District  Monday.  No  longer  will  we  have 
to  expend  our  energy  and  our  time  in 
legislating  on  matters  of  little  concern 
to  our  constituents  and  of  purely  local 
import. 

Let  us  free  ourselves,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  burden  of  District  Monday,  and 
let  us  free  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  unrepresentative  rule. 
Let  us  sign  the  discharge  petitiqn  and 
get  on  with  the  Nation's  business. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  Post  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Honor  Roll 

A  roll  of  honor  Is  being  written  In  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives.  Inclusion  In  It 
Is  available  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis 


to  every  Cimgresaman  wbo  steps  forward  anil 
afflxes  his  slfpiature  to  tbe  dtaobarg*  petitloa 
for  the  District  ai  OoliimM*  home  nil*  biU. 
The  names  on  tbat  petltUn  will  command 
the  gratttuda  azul  respect  not  along  of  Wash- 
Ingtonlans  but  of  all  Amerieans  so  long  as 
freedom  is  revered  and  tbe  principle  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  ot  the  governed  is 
respected  In  this  land. 

There  can  be  no  man  than  218  names  on 
this  honor  rc^.  When  that  number  of  sig- 
natures has  been  affixed  to  the  petition  lying 
on  the  desk  In  front  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  petition  wiU  at  once  become  effec- 
tive, and  there  wlU  be  no  room  for  laggards. 
If,  as  we  fervently  h<^>e  and  expect,  the  218 
names  are  signed  before  the  last  day  of  this 
month,  the  home  rule  blU  can  be  called  up 
for  debate  and  a  vote  on  September  13.  No 
one  seriously  doubts  that  the  Hoiise,  like  the 
Senate,  will  pass  this  measure  if  It  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  petition  Itself  is  simply  a  petition  to 
permit  the  House  of  Representatives  to  get 
on  with  the  orderly  discussion  and  decision 
of  its  own  legislative  business.  It  Is  a  de- 
vice— ^the  appropriate  and  orderly  device  de- 
vised by  the  Legislature's  own  rules — for 
bringing  to  the  floor  k  blU  which  a  commit- 
tee has  been  flagrantly  and  wilfully  dilatory 
In  reporting.  In  this  case,  the  House  Dis- 
trict Conunittee  has  kept  the  blU  bottled  up 
for  16  years — a  span  of  time  during  which 
the  Senate  has  endorsed  home  rule  six  times. 

Let  no  one  say,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
charge petition  is  a  disruption  of  the  orderly 
procedure  of  the  House.  It  is  a  restoration 
of  orderly  procedure.  Let  no  one  say  Uiat 
the  discharge  petition  deprives  the  District 
Committee  of 'a  chance  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal. Its  current  hearings  are  a  trans- 
parent contrivance  for  additional  delay. 
There  is  not  a  clause  or  aspect  of  the  home 
nile  bill  which  has  not  already  been  thor- 
oughly considered  and  debated,  and  compro- 
mise and  refined — in  a  score  of  past  hearings 
and  in  debate  by  the  Senate.  Let  the  House 
now  debate  it — and  bring  the  Issue  at  last 
to  a  resolution. 

The  discharge  petition  is.  In  fact,  a  declara- 
tion of  independence — a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence tot  the  House  Itself  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  District  Committee,  as  well  as 
a  declaration  of  Independence  for  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  seeks  tor  the  Capital 
community  the  minimum  measure  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  the  birthri^t  of  all  Amer- 
icans. Members  of  Congress  can  sign  it  with 
the  same  pride  that  must  have  moved  earlier 
Americans  who  signed  the  great  Declaration 
that  constituted  the  beginning  of  this  Na- 
tion's history. 


A  Dream  Comes  Tnic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  August  14,  a  dream  of  4 
years  became  reality  with  the  opening 
of  a  $1.2M.000  meatpacking  facility  near 
Gooding,  Idaho— In  my  congressional 
district. 

Truly  a  monument  to  the  forward- 
thinking  residents  of  the  area,  this  plant 
will  onploy  up  to  75  men  when  (derating 
at  full  capacity,  and  will  add  a  weekly 
payroll  of  $10,000  to  tbe  area's  economy. 
This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  many 
employees  who  will  be  working  in  as- 
sociated  industries,   supplying   services 


to  the  plant.     It  gives  new  meaning 
to  the  term  "agri-business." 

The  plant — Stockmen's  Meat  Packing 
Corp.— contains  a  kill  plant  complex 
covering  52,000  square  feet.  The  com-, 
plete  facing  includes  a  large  one-story 
concrete  and  steel  kill  i^ant,  the  largest 
and  most  modem  in  the  Western  States. 
The  kill  floor  Is  designed  to  enable 
slaughter  of  50  head  of  beef  per  hour,  or 
400  head  in  an  8-hour  shift  on  a  gravity 
rail  system  with  the  utilization  of  swivel 
spreaders,  air  knives,  hide  puller,  and 
many  other  modem  methods  of  process- 
ing cattle  to  fit  today's  market  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  superlatives  could 
be  added  to  the  above  description  of  this 
one  segment  of  the  plant,  and  could  be 
equally  applied  to  the  plant  as  a  whole, 
or  to  other  parts  of  it. 

Above  all — ^the  completion  of  the  plant 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
men  have  dreams;  and  then  get  together, 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
work  toward  fulfillment  of  those  dreams. 
In  this  case,  ttie  fulfillment  has  been 
an  important  addition  to  the  economy 
of  the  area  involved  and  to  the  State 
of  Idaho. 


Erratic  Numbers  Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
porters of  socialized  medicine  have  long 
illustrated  their  idyllic  picture  of  life  un- 
der a  system  of  government-controlled 
health  care  by  pointing  to  the  com- 
parison In  Infant  mortality  rates  In  the 
United  States  and  Sweden.  The  higher 
life  expectancy  and  lower  Infant  death 
rate  in  Sweden,  so  these  critics  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  point  out,  d^nonstrates 
that  socialized  medicine  is  preferable  to 
the  American  system.  However,  I  was 
happy  to  read  in  the  August  23, 1965.  Is- 
sue of  the  American  Medical  Association  • 
News  that  this  "erratic  numbers  game" 
has  been  tellingly  refuted  by  AMA  presi- 
dent James  Z.  Appel. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  include  in 
the  Record,  two  articles  from  the  AMA 
News.  August  23,  1965,  which  demon- 
strates the  fallacy  of  trying  to  prove  a 
point  of  view  by  the  use  of  bare  statistics : 
Thx  Nttmbebs  Gamx 

Critics  of  American  medicine  have  demon- 
strated an  interest  in  infant  death  statis- 
tics, but  for  a  purpose  of  their  own. 

They  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for  directly 
oomparing  such  statistics  for  the  United 
States  with  the  statistics  of  a  few  other 
nations  which  have  systems  of  soclaliaed 
medicine. 

This  erratic  numbers  game  with  health 
statistics  has  been  teUingly  refuted  by  James 
Z.  Appti,  M J).,  president  ot  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Appel  p<MntB  out,  "The  charge  that 
Ammlcan  medicine  must  take  a  back  seat 
to  foreign  medicine  moat  often  is  based  on 
Just  two  of  the  numerooa  tables  in  the 
United  Nations' Demographic  Yearbook.  One 
denotes  life  expectancy:  the  other  the  infant 
mortality  rate — the  number  of  deaths  among 
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one  nation^  statistics  with 
It's  not  always  certain  that  ez- 
I  ame  events  are  being  compiu-ed. 
for  example,  a  baby  Is  not  con- 
alive  unless  he  actually  breaths. 
States,  If  there  Is  heartbeat, 
at  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  pul- 
imiblllcal  cord,  it  la  considered 
whether  or  not  the  baby  ever 
In  Sweden,  a  child  bom 
heart    but    without    the 
breathe  would  be  listed  as  a  still- 
Aot  reflect  on  that  nation's  infant 
I  tte. 

( ither  nations,  a  baby  is  not  legally 

untU  his  Mrth  Is  registered  with 

or  he  Is  baptized — techni- 

might  not  take  place  for  a  week 

hlrth. 

he  matto'  of  fetal  death  rate.  In 
Sweden,  it  Is  higher  than  in 
States.  Ftocn  this,  a  person  with 
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pfeysiciana  are  bringing  babies  into 
vho  would  die  In  the  womb  in 
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RussiAM  Statistics 
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team  of  VS.  Social  Security  Ad- 
offlcials  visited  the  Soviet  Union 


and  reported:  "In  asserting  that  they  have 
very  high  health  standards,  the  Soviets  claim 
to  have  the  lowest  death  rate  In  the  world: 
namely,  7.7  per  1.000  for  1958.  This  is  weU 
below  the  UB.  rate  ot  9.4.  However.  It  Is 
universally  recognized  that,  from  a  scientific 
and  analytical  standpoint,  the  crude  death 
rate  is  not  meaningful  since  It  depends  in 
large  part  upon  the  age  structure  of  the 
population  rather  than  merely  on  mortality 
conditions.  There  Is  no  question  that  at  the 
present  time  mortality  in  the  United  States 
is  still  well  below  that  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
The  Social  Security  ofiQcials  also  said,  "It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  reliability  of  the  So- 
viet figures  is  subject  to  question  since  no 
detailed  figrires  by  age  appear  to  be  avail- 
able. The  only  specific  figure  that  we  ob- 
tained on  mortality  by  age  was  In  regard  to 
the  Infant  mortality  rate,  which  was  stated 
to  be  about  45  per  1,000  In  1956.  This  figvire 
is  well  above  the  corresponding  rate  In  the 
United  States." 


Fanninf  the  Flames 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30.  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August 
27. 1965,  written  by  Columnist  Don  Mac- 
Lean,  and  dealing  with  the  highly  in- 
flammatory statement  made  by  President 
Johnson  last  week,  should  be  read  by  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  our  citizens. 
To  that  end,  I  ofifer  it  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

By  now,  the  President  doesn't  need  the  likes 
of  me  to  tell  him  how  poorly  conceived  were 
his  remarks  about  the  possibility  ot  a  riot 
here.  The  editorialists  and,  I'm  sure,  his  ad- 
visers, have  already  done  that.  My  personal 
view  Is  that  what  the  President  said  was  the 
greatest  flame-fanning  act  since  Nero  and  his 
fiddle  at  Rome.  What  I  want  to  do  today  is 
(1)  tell  ttie  President  what  it  is  like  to  live 
in  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  and  (2)  thank  Mrn 
for  making  it  more  likely  that  some  nut  will 
piill  the  trigger. 

I  live  about  30  blocks  from  the  White 
House,  In  a  nelghborhod  called  Moimt  Pleas- 
ant. (In  contrast  to  many  of  L.B.J.'s  leading 
liberals,  who  live  safely  tucked  away  in  Mary- 
land or  Virginia.)  There's  no  ghetto  of  any 
kind  In  Mount  Pleasant,  not  even  a  white 
one.  I  have  never  had  anything  but  the 
friendliest  relations  with  my  neighbors,  be 
they  Negro  or  white.  In  short,  we  are  a 
happy  mixture  of  people  who  get  along  Just 
swell.  The  riots  in  Los  Angeles  made  all  of 
lis  nervous,  because.  In  truth,  none  of  us 
wants  any  trouble. 

HEBE'S  HOW  IT  IS 

There  is  a  serious  rate  of  violent  crime  In 
our  area.  But  it  affects  everyone  equally. 
The  crimes  have  caused  many  of  us  to  take 
precautions.  After  several  attempts  were 
made  to  break  Into  my  house,  I  srurrounded 
It  as  best  I  could  with  a  6-foot  fence.  After 
a  girl  running  from  an  attacker  pounded  on 
my  door  one  night  seeking  safety,  I  called 
the  police  and  the  next  week  bought  a  gun. 
I  figure  that  something  worse  may  happen 
another  night  and  I  want  a  gun  If  he  has 
one.  My  wife  suggested  watchdogs  and  I 
got  two  Oerman  she^erds. 

You  dont  know  how  It  is?  Well,  on  Satur- 
day night  in  Mou^.t  Pleasant,  It  Is  worth  yoiir 
life  to  walk  to  the  store.  An  elderly  man 
was  killed  for  93  In  the  bright  sunUght  while 


waahlng  hla  car.  A  man  waa  shot,  out  br 
my  mall  boac.  l&uiy  a  night  we've  watcbsd 
from  a  seoood  floor  window  aa  gangs  of  men 
have  battled  in  the  alley  with  boards  aod' 
pipes.  Ever  hear  the  "thunk"  a  pipe  maket 
when  it  hits  a  himian  head?  The  sound 
carries  quite  a  distance.  What  Is  It  like 
living  in  Moiurt  Pleasant?  It's  calling  home 
often  every  time  you  go  out  to  make  sure 
yoixr  family  is  all  right. 

THANKS  A  BUNCH 

But  President  Johnson  wouldn't  know 
any  of  that  because  he  has  never  lived  la  a 
section  of  town  such  as  this.  He  simply 
wants  to  get  the  home  rule  bill  passed  and 
if  It  takes  a  friendly  little  warning  about  a 
riot  to  do  It,  well  what's  power  for  if  you 
don't  use  It? 

So,  while  the  President  is  down  In  Texas 
we  in  Mount  Pleasant  would  Uke  to  thank 
him  for  the  stispenseful  days  ahead.  He 
certainly  xised  the  old  bean  yesterday  when 
he  said,  "I  want  to  warn  you  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  the  clock  Is  ticking  •  •  •  •• 


Hod.  Qarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  KXW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  23. 1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  own  words  of  farewell  to 
"Brownie"— to  our  late,  beloved  col- 
league frcHn  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ENCB  J.  Brown. 

Clarence,  to  those  of  us  who  were 
many  years  his  Junior  In  years  of  serv- 
ice, was  the  epitome  of  the  "elder  states- 
man"—wise  and  learned  In  the  art  of 
statecraft;  schooled  and  toughened,  at 
least  on  the  outside,  by  the  hard  knocks 
of  practical  politics,  but  having  under- 
neath a  heart  full  of  kindliness  and  not 
just  a  little  sentimental  concern  over 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  those  of  us 
who  had — and  have — so  much  yet  to 
learn. 

One  of  my  fondest  recollections  of 
Clarence  will  be  of  those  rather  fre- 
quent moments  when  he  would  slip,  un- 
obtrusively. Into  the  seat  next  to  mine 
during  a  particularly  complex  parlia- 
mentary situation  and  say,  "Now,  watch 
this.  Boy,  you  might  learn  something 
here" — and,  with  his  guidance,  I  always 
did. 

I  was  also  always  particularly  im- 
pressed with  Clarence's  Innate  sense  of 
honesty.  He  said  only  exactly  what  he 
thought— letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may — and  you  always  knew  that 
whatever  he  said,  even  though  you  might 
have  disagreed  with  it,  was  something  he 
thoroughly  believed  or  else  he  would  not 
have  said  it  at  all. 

And  when  he  gave  you  his  word— that 
was  that. 

His  patriotism  was  unbounded,  his  ded- 
ication to  his  task  complete,  his  devotion 
to  the  institutions  of  representative  gov- 
ernment unquestioning,  and  his  service 
to  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  Nation,  im- 
ending. 

Unending:  that  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
his   presence   was   removed   from   this 
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Chamber  that  he  loved  so  well — and  that 
strong,  confident,  no-nonsense  voice  of 
his  was  forever  stilled. 
All  of  us  will  miss  that  voice — and  that 

Yet,  in  the  missing,  we  will  also  know 
hov  fortunate  we  were — and  the  Con- 
gress was--to  have  had  him  with  us  for 

awhile. 

Mrs.  Roblson  joins  me  In  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters and  to  his  son. 
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noonoad  that  th»  Uhlted  States  was  drop- 
ping ita  fl^t  to  atrip  Buaala  of  its  right  to 
vote. 

Now  we  are  awaiting  another  explanation 
from  Senator  Douous  why  this  capitulation 
la  also  In  our  best  Intereat,  aa  he  said  S  years 
ago  buying  the  UJ7.  bonds  would  be. 


Wrong  Way  Paul 


For  Pennsylvuiia  Progress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

>  or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30, 1965 

Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ext^id  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Inquirer: 
[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer] 
For  Pknnstlvania  Pkogress 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton's  record-smash- 
ing $442,100,000  biennial  capital  budget,  sub- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30. 1965 
Mr.  DERWINSBa,    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

Ironic  that  the  last  two  administrations.  ^  ^ „.._„„  ^^.„ „^..  „ -  ,..      ^    .,        ^  -.    ,     *v 

which  have  been  so  piously  committed  mitted  to  the  state  legislature  for  approval,    ties  and— unlike  similar  eSoito  in^  toe 

tohdping  develop  the  effectiveness  of  the  u  a  forward-looking  program  with  major  at-     UJ3J3JI. — full  public  view 


Sour  Grapes — Soviet  Styl* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  KAasAcuusaiia 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augiut  30. 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  real  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
spectacular  Gemini  5  flight  is  the  fact 
that  Tass,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency, 
was  unable  to  suppress  a  transparent 
little  attempt  to  beUttle  America's  latest 
and  most  impressive  achievement  in 
space.  Tass  charged  the  United  States 
with  taking  risks  in  order  to  "beat  the 
Soviet  Union  at  any  price." 

The  ridiculous  nature  of  this  charge 
should  be  obvious  to  any  television 
viewer  or  newsp««)er  read^  In  the  free 
world,  and  in  Russia,  too,  for  our  Mer- 
cury and  Gemini  programs  have  been 
carried  out  cautiously,  thoughtfully,  with 
complete  and  elaborate  back-up  fadll- 


United  Nations,  have,  by  their  policies 
within  the  body,  contributed  to  its  in- 
stability and  slow  deterioration.  The 
misguided  administration  policies,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  U.N.  are  very  dramatically 
described  in  an  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Chicago  Tribune: 

Wrong-Wat  Paul 

In  1962,  when  President  Kennedy  was 
seeking  congressional  approval  to  bcUl  out 
the  United  Nations  by  buying  a  good  part 
of  the  $200  million  bond  issue  It  was  trying 
to  sell  in  order  to  keep  from  going  broke. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  busy 
assuring  constituents  that  this  wo\ild  be  a 
good  deal. 

His  form  letter  to  voters  who  questioned 
the  Investment  made  the  point  that  Russia, 
among  others,  had  refused  to  pay  its  share 
of  the  assessment  to  support  UH'.  peace- 
keeping forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  Congo. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that,  under  article 
19  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  Russia  would  lose  Its 
vote  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  when  its 
delinquency  reached  the  equivalent  of  2  years' 
dues. 

"Every  country  which  has  to  dig  into  its 
treasury  to  help  amortize  the  loan."  said 
Senator  Douglas,  "will  have  a  motive  of  self- 
interest  to  demand  that  Russia  and  these 
other  countries  in  arrears  pay  up.  Inas- 
much as  some  non-Communist  countries  are 
In  arrears,  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  go 
easy  on  Russia  would  support  the  bond  issue 
because  this  would  force  other  coimtrles  on 
whom  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  go  easy 
to  bear  their  full  share. 

"Therefore,  In  an  all-out  move  to  make 
all  those  in  arrears  pay  up  and  to  retain  its 
own  vote,  the  KremUn  would  be  forced,  also, 
to  pay  its  share.  In  this  way,  I  believe  the 
repayment  of  this  bond  issue  would  provide 
a  lever  for  making  the  UJT.  members,  in- 
cluding Russia,  pay  their  share  of  all  the 
operations  of  that  organization." 

Whether  Senator  Douglas'  Involved  argu- 
ment convinced  anyone  is  not  known.  The 
United  States  did  agree  to  take  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  UJJ.  bond  issue.  Had  the  Sen- 
ator's appraisal  been  correct,  Russia  would 
then  have  settled  its  delinquency  with  UN. 
In  order  to  retain  its  vote  in  the  assembly. 

But,  as  a  sad  reflection  on  the  Senator's 
gift  for  prophecy,  this  did  not  happen.  The 
other  day.  when  the  Soviet  debt  had  reached 
more  than  $63  million,  and  a  full  20  months 
after  Russia  had  become  subject  to  loaa  of 
its  vote,  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  an- 


tention  given  to  education.  This,  we  believe, 
is  putting  the  emphasis  in  the  right  place. 

Ic  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  on  individ- 
ual proposals  itemized  in  the  budget,  which 
will  require  careful  scrutiny  in  each  case  to 
determine  whether  the  sums  recommended 
are  reasonable  and  sufficient,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor's broad  objectives  are  admirable. 

The  $291  mlUiOQ  earmarked  for  capital 
improvements  in  education  Includes  $30,500,- 
000  for  Penn  State  and  $135,700,000  for  the 
14  State  colleges.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
14  State  coUeges,  formerly  teachers  colleges 
and  now  possessing  a  fuU  range  of  academic 


The  world 
has  seen  our  failures  as  well  as  our  suc- 
cesses, and  it  has  seen  the  deliberate 
pace,  extensive  testing  and  training  and 
the  high  regard  for  the  safety  of  our 
astronauts. 

Answering  Tass'  revealing  bit  of 
"sour  grapes"  Is  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress.  I  agree  with  the 
editor  that  it  Is  important  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  recognize  the  careful  plan- 
ning that  goes  into  our  manned  space 


credentials,  constitute  a  grassroots  network  _,  ?.  „.^„^„_,  ♦v,ot  wo  oro  nHnnlnff  tli^ 
of  liberal  arts  Institution  which  ought  to  ^^^  ^'^^"^Ti^^Jiri^^i^JlJS  W 
be  the  backbone  of  pubUc  higher  education    space  race  not  because  we  were  swift  but 


at  the  regional  level.  We  would  like  to  see 
these  colleges  steadily  upgraded,  both  in 
the  scope  of  their  curriculums  and  in  the 
quality  of  instruction.  Capital  improve- 
ments recommended  by  the  Governor  should 
pave  the  way  for  gains  in  the  desirable 
direction. 

Temple  University  Is  slated  to  receive  more 
than  half  of  the  total  of  $125,400,000  desig- 
nated for  universities  in  the  State-aided  cate- 
gory. Penn  and  Drezel  also  are  to  be  assisted 
in  Important  construction  iHX}jects. 

Money  for  capital  improvements  in  higher 
education  represents  not  so  much  an  ex- 
penditure as  an  investment,  with  prospect  of 
a  generous  retiun  in  long-term  economic 
dividends.  One  of  the  first  things  com- 
panies ask  about  in  looking  for  new  plant 
sites  is  the  avallabUlty  of  education  and  re- 
search facilities.  Expanding  and  improving 
educational  institutions  in  Pennsylvania 
shoxild  help  to  attract  more  industry  and 
jobs  to  the  State. 

Prominent  attention  given  in  Governcw 
Scranton's  capital  budget  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency problems  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where has  comt  none  too  soon.  We  urge 
especially  that  early  and  affirmative  consid- 
eration be  given  to  fvmds  to  provide  per- 
manent and  adequate  relief  for  overcrowded 
conditions  at  the  youth  study  center.  More 
than  $14  million  is  budgeted  for  construc- 
tion of  new  Juvenile  reception  ad  develop- 
ment centers  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

These  long-range  projects  will  not  provide 
any  immediate  relief  to  overcrowded  oondl- 
tiona  at  the  youth  study  center,  however,  and 
the  need  to  proceed  with  Interim  arrange- 
ments remains  urgent. 


because  we  have  preferred  being  sure. 

The  editorial  follows : 

RmicuLOus  Chargk 

As  the  Gemini  5  space  capsule  continues 
to  whirl  around  the  earth,  the  Russian  news 
service  Tass  has  charged  the  United  States 
with  taking  risks  in  order  to  "beat  the  Soviet 
Union  at  any  price." 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  progress  of 
the  U.S.  space  exploration  program  should 
recognize  the  ridiculousness  of  the  Tass 
charge. 

The  United  States.  In  fact,  has  taken  it 
slowly  and  carefully  from  the  beginning  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's first  ventures  into  space.  While 
recognizing  Soviet  superiority  in  some 
fields — notably  In  rocket  thrust  that  gives 
the  Russians  the  ability  to  orbit  heavier  pay- 
loads — NASA  has  been  steadily  closing  the 
gap  while  at  the  same  time  completely  over- 
whelming the  Russian  space  effort  in  versa- 
tility and  variety  of  space  missions. 

And  during  this  tacit  competition,  at  no 
time  has  NASA  taken  any  chances  with  Its 
manned  space  flight  program.  All  voyages  of 
the  astronauts  have  been  carried  out  com- 
pletely in  the  open,  and  the  concern  for  the 
lives  of  American  astronauts  and  the  elabo- 
rate system  of  backup  safety  devices  have 
been  thoroughly  publicized. 

The  latest  demonstration  of  NASA's  cau- 
tious approach  came  on  ITiursday,  the  sched- 
uled launch  day  for  Gemini  5.  As  it  turned 
out,  it  was  not  NASA's  day.  and  a  series  of 
malfunctions  caused  the  flight  to  be  post- 
poned. When  the  space  vehicle  was 
launched  on  Saturday,  everything  functioned 
perfectly  untU  problema  developed  in  tha 
craft's  power  system. 
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system  on  Gemini  5,  in  fact. 
Is  new  to  the  United  States  and 
(W  to  the  Soviet  Union,  too,  since 
evidence   the   fuel   cell  system 
_     chemical  energy  into  electrical 
ever  been  used  on  Russian  flights. 
to  one  of  Gemini  5's  three 
"The  fuel  cell  system  had 
esUng  over  the  last  7  months." 
I  (her,   the   Gemini   vehicle    has  a 
s;  item — the    old    storage    battery 
ftx — ^whlch  was  sufllclent  to  pro- 
auxiliary  power  for  about  one 
orbits  and  woxild  allow  proper  re- 
andlng.    Had  there  been  any  dan- 
astronauts,  the  flight  would  have 
and  the  men  brought  down, 
ready  for  that,  too.    A  splash- 
for  each   of  the  Gemini  mis- 
122  (MTbits  is  plotted  far  In 
part  of  the  fllghtts  contingency 
And  when  It  locked   as  if  the 
would  continue,  units  in  the 
alerted  to  prepare  for  a  possible 
miles  northeast  of  Hawaii, 
out,  the  tough  decision  by 
Christopher  C.  Kraft,  who  or- 
wtranauts  to  save  fuel  by  cut- 
in  nearly  all  systems  that  were 
necessary,  apparently  was  the 
Mr.  Kraft  could  have  simply 
the  flight.    But  subsequently  the 
power  systAn  started  functioning  as  it  should 
have  and  ( >emlnl  5  has  been  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  ec  ntlnue  the  flight. 

We  thlnJ :  It  Is  Important  that  the  Amer- 
ican peoplu  recognize  the  careful  planning 
for  all  emirgencles  that  the  manned  space 
flight  pro(  ram  always  has  insisted  upon. 
Bather  thin  being  a  headlong  rush  to  be 
first  In  qpi  ice  as  the  Russians  charge,  the 
flight  of  Gi  mini  6  so  far  has  further  demon- 
strated Ai  lerloan  concern  t<x  the  astro- 
nauts' safe  J. 


The  Hi  fher  Edacation  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 


or  OHIO 
IN  THB  I  [OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  August  26.  1965 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole 

State  of  the  Union  had  under 

the     bin      (HJt.     9667)      to 

the  educational  resoiu'ces  of  our 

universities  and  to  provide  fl- 

for  students  in  postsec- 

hlgher  education. 


tie 


asa  stance 


Mr.  Ch&irman,  I  wish  to 
iie  distingiilshed  members  of 
Sducation  and  Labor  Commit- 
fine  piece  (rf  legislation  it 
i  House  today.    The  Higher 
Act  of  1965  Is  an  outstanding 
8  lengthen  the  educational  re- 


tte 


sources  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Our  Nation  depends  on  these  institutions 
to  supply  the  manpower  for  our  evo'-in- 
creasing  sophisticated  society.  Tomor- 
row's needs  cannot  be  met  with  today's 
tools. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  this 
legislature  look  to  the  vast  middle-in- 
c<Mne  group,  for  statistics  show  it  is  this 
group  that  provides  the  bulk  of  our 
talented  young  people.  The  Congress 
has  provided  for  the  underprivileged  and 
the  poor.  Now  its  attention  to  the  great 
storehouse  of  talent  is  significant. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  hope  that 
further  steps  will  be  taken  to  continue  aid 
to  the  middle  class  in  their  desire  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

To  continue  this  effort  I  have  Intro- 
duced HM.  8246,  which  would  give  cer- 
tain tax  relief  for  college  expenses  by 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  additional  income  tax 
exemption  for  each  dependent  who  Is  a 
full-time  student  above  the  secondary 
level  at  an  educational  Institution.  This 
is  the  next  logical  step  for  Congress  to 
take. 


Profile:  China's  First  Lady 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30. 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  being  honored  with  a  visit  by 
Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  wife  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  China.  One  of 
the  most  honored  and  respected  women 
in  the  world  today,  this  lady's  visit  to 
our  country  is  most  welcome.  "ITie  en- 
tire Nation  will  benefit  from  the  message 
and  inspiration  she  brings  to  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  August  29,  1965. 
written  by  Jeff  Endrst,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Taiwan  where  he  was  given 
a  rare  opportunity  to  learn  the  day-to- 
day household  and  work  routine  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  wife. 

The  article  follows: 

PaoriLE:  China's  First  Lady 
(By  Jeff  Endrst) 

New  York. — Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  mix- 
ture of  fiery  emotions  and  gentle  charm,  is 
back  in  the  United  States  to  make  the  politi- 
cal rounds  on  behalf  of  her  famed  husband — 
for  whom  she  once  organized  the  Chinese  Air 
Force,  whose  policies  she  debates  with  foreign 
diplomats,  and  with  whom  she  devoutly  wor- 
ships in  a  private  Methodist  chapel  In  Taipei. 

At  64  she  Is  an  Asian  legend  and  far  from 
retirement.  A  great-grandmother  by  mar- 
riage, she  appears  to  be  in  her  early  forties, 
her  exquisite  figure  cased  in  a  black  silk 
dress,  toi^>ed  by  her  usual  pearl  ornaments. 

She  is  caUed  "the  Dragon  Lady"  by  the 
Communists,  and  she  shared  with  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  a  place  on  the  Gallui>list  of  the  10 
most  admired  women  in  the  world. 

PEHSONAUTY    CHANCE 

She  has  Uved  mostly  out  of  suitcases,  fight- 
ing Chinese  warlords,  Japanese  Invaders,  and 
Communist  usurpers.  Blending  the  iotus 
blossom  aroma  of  her  orientally  delicate  per- 


sonality with  the  mentholated  smoke  of  ever- 
present  cigarettes,  the  first  lady  of  Free  Chinl 
can  ooze  charm  or  lash  out  in  anger. 

Her  long,  lacquered  fingernails  stabblnR 
the  air.  she  tells  visitors  to  the  Chiang  Kai- 
sheks'  jwivate  residence  at  Toungmlng  M». 
tlonal  Park  that  the  die  Is  cast  In  Asia,  that 
the  choice  ia  freedom  or  slavery,  and  that 
Moscow  would  not  send  one  soldier  to  help 
Peiplng. 

She  is  exi>ected  to  enlarge  on  these  theorlw 
during  her  lecture  tour  In  the  United  Statea 
and  in  private  talks  with  U.S.  lawmakers,  in. 
eluding  possibly  President  Johnson. 

Mme.  Chiang  speaks  perfect  English,  sweet- 
ened by  a  slight  southern  drawl,  which  goes 
back  to  her  early  schooling  in  the  United 
States.  She  graduated  from  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  lias  since  picked  up  several  dozen 
honorary  degrees. 

The  Chiang  marriage  is  reported  to  be  a 
solid,  close,  and  complimentary  institution 
of  37  years.    It  has  been  childless. 

The  aging  Generalissimo,  now  78,  does  not 
permit  any  other  female  around  his  house- 
hold or  office.  Although  Madame  suffers  from 
bad  Insomnia,  she  never  falls  to  get  up  at 
6  ajn.  to  share  in  qiilet  meditation  with  her 
husband  before  breakfast.  Then  she  returns 
to  her  room,  hoping  to  catch  more  sleep. 

The  Chiangs  seldom  have  separate  meals. 
They  entertain  modestly  and  sparingly.  They 
seldom  go  to  downtown  Taipei.  Instead  of 
traditional  Chinese  opera,  they  prefer  tele- 
vision which  brings  predominantly  Amer- 
ican shows  with  the  original  sound  tracks 
with  Madame  doing  the  impromptu  trans- 
lations for  the  President. 

MILITABT    KNOW-HOW 

There  is  little  doubt  that  "Madame."  as 
she  is  commonly  referred  to  in  Taiwan,  is  the 
President's  chief  political  adviser.  She  has 
some  claim  to  military  expertise,  too.  She 
is  certainly  the  only  woman  In  the  world 
who  personally  supervised  the  building  up  of 
a  national  air  force. 

This  happened  in  1935  when  she  assumed 
control  of  her  husband's  forces  then  lighting 
the  Japanese. 

Sundays  are  reserved  for  the  children  of 
President  Chiang's  two  sons  by  a  former  mar- 
riage and  their  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren. 

Mme.  Chiang  fondly  recalls  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  late  Winston  Churchill  in  Cairo 
during  the  war,  which  went  as  follows: 

Churchill:  "You  think  I'm  a  terrible  old 
man,  dont  you?" 

Mme.  Chiang:  "I  really  don't  know.  You 
believe  in  colonialism  and  I  don't." 

After  several  hours  of  talk : 

ChurchUl:  "Now  tell  me  what  do  you  think 
of  me." 

Mme.  Chiang:  "I  think  yo\ir  bark  is  worse 
than  your  bite." 


August  30,  1965 
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Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coirNxcncTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26,  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unkm  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  0567)  to 
strongmen  the  educational  reeoiuces  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide 
financial  asslsitance  for  students  in  postsec- 
ondary  and  higher  education. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  speak  today  ta  favor  of  H.R. 


0567  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
T  would  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
ind  the  members  of  the  Education  and 
tihor    Committee,    on    which    I    once 
iSred,  for  reporting  this  bill.    It  stands 
S  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we 
^  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  needs  of  our  educational  communi- 
ties, and  of  the  importance  of  higher  edu- 
cation itself.  .^        ^..  I.    ■ 
I  represent   a   community   which   is 
well  known  for  its  educational  facilities 
ami  its  academic  exceUence.    The  Third 
Congressional   District    of    Connecticut 
boasts  such  educational  institutions  as 
Yale   Southern  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege New  Haven  College,  Quinnipiac  Col- 
leee'  and  Albertus  Magnus  College.     I 
am  proud  to  say  that  these  institutions 
are  responsible  for  educating  a -great 
number  of  Cormecticut  youths  and  also 
many  students  from  other  parts  of  the 

country.  ,  ., 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  one  of  the  above-named  in- 
stitutions. In  explaining  the  reasons  for 
supporting  H.R.  9567,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  bill 
seemed  to  apply  to  smaU,  emerging  com- 
munity colleges.  To  some  extent,  I 
would  agree  with  him.  H.R.  9567  is  in 
many  ways  directed  toward  helping 
smaller,  less  wealthy  institutions  develop 
improved  faciUties  and  educational 
standards  of  excellence,  ,  „  .    ^ 

For  example,  title  n  of  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  colleges  which  are  finan- 
cially weak  in  building  up  and  maintain- 
ing libraries  suitable  to  the  needs  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Research 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  shown  that  50  percent  of  our  4-year 
institutions  and  over  80  percent  of  our  2- 
year  institutions  fall  below  the  minimum 
standards  in  the  number  of  volumes  in 
their  libraries.  To  correct  this  problem 
title  II  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  acquiring  lib^ry  materials. 
Other  parts  of  title  n  will  aid  in  training 
more  librarians  and  in  strengthening  the 
resources  of  college  and  research  li- 
braries. 

Title  m  is  also  specifically  designed  to 
strengthen    developing    institutions    of 
higher  learning.    Recent  evidence  indi- 
cates that  an  alarmingly  high  percent- 
age of  our  coleges  are  offering  substand- 
ard educational  programs.    Shortages  of 
good  teachers  and  financial  resources 
combine    to    threaten    many    smaller 
schools  with  loss  of  accreditation.    Title 
m  provides  a  5-year  program  of  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
to  teaching  fellows  to  assist  in  raising 
the  quality  of  these  developing  institu- 
tions.   These  grants  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port  cooperative   interinstitutional   ar- 
rangements between  colleges,  or  between 
colleges  and  other  organizations,  and  al- 
so for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
teaching  fellowship  program.    These  co- 
operative  arrangements    and    teaching 
fellowship    programs    should    promote 
higher    quality    teaching    in    emerging 
colleges. 

Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
la  designed  not  so  much  for  develop- 
ing colleges,  as  for  qualified  but  needy 
students.    It  sets  up  an  Improved  pro- 


gram of  grants  and  low-Interest  loans 
for  these  youths  who  are  unable  to  fi- 
nance a  college  education  on  their  own. 
The  need  for  such  a  program  cannot  be 
seriously  debated.  Colleges  without 
heavy  endowments  are  simply  not  able 
to  provide  enough  scholarship  aid  to  stu- 
dents from  low-  and  middle-income 
famiUes.  Many  qualified,  intelligent 
young  people  are  presently  denied  a 
higher  education  because  they  fail  to 
obtain  scholarship  aid  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  finance  4  years  of  college. 

Title  V  is  another  program  for  smaller 
colleges.  It  amends  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  aid  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  grants 
asked  for  by  various  colleges,  and  those 
actually  awarded.  Last  year  only  six  of 
the  nine  colleges  asking  for  aid  in  Con- 
necticut received  same,  mainly  because 
there  were  not  enough  funds  to  go 
around.  Title  V  is  designed  to  alleviate 
this  problem. 

As  my  correspondent  pointed  out,  sev- 
ex-al  titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  will  help  the  smaller,  emerging 
colleges.    It  will  improve  libraries,  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  the  quality  of 
teachers  and  institutions.    But  this  act 
really  goes  much  further  than  that.    Its 
main  thrust  is  toward  the  less  wealthy 
student  who  cannot  afford  a  college  edu- 
cation.   By  seeking  to  provide  funds  for 
this  student,  H.R.  9567  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  education  problem.    It  seeks  out 
the  qualified  youth,  who  imder  normal 
circumstances  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete his  education.    By  making  funds 
available  to  him,  as  well  as  by  helping  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  smaller  col- 
leges,  H.R.    9567   seeks   to   extend   the 
promise  of  academic  achievement  to  all 
who  desire  it,  and  to  open  the  door  to  a 
better  life   for  many  young   American 
citizen. 


A  Proposition  To  Create  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OP   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30. 1965 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  fight  poverty,  there  is  under 
serious  consideration  before  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  Its  suc- 
cessor agency,  the  Economic  Develc«3- 
ment  Administration,  a  proposal  to  shift 
poverty    around    and    to    create    new 

poverty. 

I  have  referenceto  applications  for  $2,- 
700,000  of  Government  funds  to  establish 
a  vast  integrated  bndler  canplex  In  the 
New  Castle  area  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  poultry  Industry  al^ 
ready  confronts  the  prospect  of  market 
gluts  from  overproduction,  and  this  In- 
dustry suffers  periodic  price  disaster.  To 
bring  in  huge  new  production  with  Gov- 
enmient  funds  would  create  havoc  in  the 
broUer  Industry.  This  iMxoosltioo  to 
dangerous.  It  la  absurd  and  it  simply 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  loans  would  not  create  any  x»efc 


Increase  in  employment.  Any  new  em- 
ployment at  New  Castle  would  create  un- 
employment In  established  broiler  pro- 
ducing areas. 

The  loans,  as  proposed,  would  be  made 
in  an  area  where  substantial  vmemploy- 
ment  does  not  exist,  according  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration. 

The  loans  would  add  approximately 
350,000  broilers  per  week  to  national  pro- 
duction, where  both  capacity  and  pro- 
duction now  are  more  than  adequate. 

The  existing  broiler  industry,  which 
has  financed  its  own  production  and 
merchandising  facilities,  would  be  forced 
to  compete  with  a  new  facility  using  Gov- 
ernment money  on  long  terms  and  at 
very  low  interest. 

Moreover,  if  the  proposed  New  Castle 
facility  is  a  sound  proposition  the  money 
sought  by  the  applicants  to  the  ARA  will 
be  available  to  them  from  private  sources 
on  the  same  basis  that  private  money  is 
available  to  the  established  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t^e  New  Castle  applica- 
tions have  been  pending  before  the  ARA 
for  several  months.  Numerous  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  understand  how  any 
serious  thought  ever  was  given  to  th«n. 
We  have  conveyed  our  thinking  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu^,  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  to  the  ARA  Administrator,  Mr. 
Batt.  Still  this  proposition  hangs  over 
the  broiler  industry  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  EDA  now  succeeds  the  ARA. 
One  provision  of  the  new  act  reads: 

No  financial  assistance  under  this  act  shall 
be  extended  to  any  project  when  the  fw^*" 
would  be  to  Increase  the  production  of  goods, 
materials,  or  commodities,  or  the  avaUabUity 
of  services  or  facilities,  when  there  Is  not 
sufficient  demand  for  such  goods,  materials, 
commodities,  services,  or  faculties  to  employ 
the  efficient  capacity  of  existing  competitive 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprises. 

Since  by  any  definition  broilers  are  a 
commodity,  and  the  New  CasUe  complex 
would  most  assuredly  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  broilers,  and  all  economic  in- 
dicators point  to  a  period  of  increased  . 
broiler  production  in  the  months  ahead, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  this  lan- 
guage in  the  law  specifically  enjoins  ARA 
or  EDA  from  granting  the  New  Castle 
loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  specific  potential  for 
hurt  and  harm  to  people  shows  up  in  the 
proposed  loan  in  the  light  of  the  war  on 
poverty  in  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  now 
engaged.  Do  we  want  to  spend  Govern- 
ment money  to  shift  poverty  frcm  one 
area  to  another?  There  have  as^rtions 
that  the  areas  around  New  CasUe  have 
been  poverty  ridden.  Yet,  my  informa- 
tion Is  that  these  sections  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  areas  designated  In  need 
of  aid.  according  to  ARA  standards. 
Now  Chatham  County,  in  North  Caro- 
lina,' a  county  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  In  the  Congress,  produce  a 
lazce  volume  of  broUers,  many  of  which 
an  marketed  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
ahfcH  we  now  use  Government  money  to 
shift  this  North  Carolina  producUon  to 
PeoDsylvanla  and  thereby  subsidize  the 
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'  'ribnte  to  Karin  Walsh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0((.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\  lesday,  August  17. 1965 
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His  rise  to  prominence  in  his  field  was 
meteoric— he  was  city  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Times  at  the  age  of  28— and  his 
subsequent  leadership  of  the  Times  and 
its  successor,  the  Chicago  Sun -Times, 
confirmed  the  talents  he  demonstrated  so 
early  in  his  life. 

In  addition  to  his  creative  editorial 
direction,  Mr.  Walsh  had  a  strong  love 
for  his  native  city  and  a  passion  for 
justice.  In  1946  he  and  two  other  Times 
reporters  won  the  Hesrwood  Broun  Me- 
morial Award  for  an  investigation  that 
1^  to  a  full  pardon  for  Joseph  Majczek, 
an  Innocent  man  who  was  serving  a  life 
term  in  prison  for  a  murder  conviction. 
Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  said  that  "Karin  Walsh 
was  a  fine  news  executive  with  a  true 
feeling  for  Chicago.  We  shall  miss  him 
very  much."  I  share  that  sense  of  loss, 
along  with  the  many  men  and  women 
who  knew  and  admired  Karin  Walsh  and 
his  services  to  journalism  and  to  Chicago. 
I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  their  three  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  measme  of  a 
man  is  most  often  found  in  the  judg- 
ments made  of  him  by  his  fellow  work- 
ers. Karin  Walsh  was  highly  regarded 
by  his  employees  and  his  superiors  at 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  where  he  was 
managing  editor-operations  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  eulogy  offered  by  the  Sun 
Times  today: 

Kabin  Walsh,  1914-65 
Prom  the  mcanent  he  took  his  first  as- 
signment as  a  beginning  reporter  on  this 
paper — covering  the  Granville  Avenue  "L" 
wreck  of  November  24,  1936— Karin  Walsh 
showed  the  talent  and  drive  that  were  to 
bring  him  to  the  top  in  his  chosen  field, 
journalism. 

His  rise  was  \inusually  fast.  He  covered 
difficult,  wearying  assignments  such  as  the 
Ohlo-Mlsaisslppl  River  flood  of  1937  with  the 
abUlty  of  a  seasoned  reporter.  His  ma- 
turity of  Judgment  and  an  obvious  man- 
agerial capacity  brought  rapid  promotion. 

In  less  than  6  years  he  was  named  city  edi- 
tor, at  28  the  youngest  person  in  the  coun- 
try to  hold  such  an  Important  post  on  a 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  Karin  Walsh  won 
the  respect,  admiration,  and  affection  not 
only  of  his  own  staff  but  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  dealt  outside — public  officials,  busi- 
ness and  professional  men.  and  workers  on 
other  papers. 

Last  September  he  was  named  managing 
editor-operations  and  in  his  broader  respon- 
sibUlty  was  adding  additional  pages  to  his 
successful  career  when  death  came  suddenly 
Friday  night  at  the  age  of  51. 

At  the  end,  Mr.  Walsh  was  engaged  in  a 
project  that  dated  back  to  his  first  contact 
with  this  newspaper.  Before  Joining  our 
staff  as  a  reporter  he  had  worked  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  straw  vote  crew  polling  voter 
sentiment  In  the  1936  election  campaign. 

In  later  years  he  directed  subsequent  straw 
poUs  and  acquired  a  national  reputation 
because  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  ofBcials  asked  him  bo 
teach  them  his  system  and  he  was  in  New 
York  for  conferences  when  he  was  stricken. 
When  the  occasion  demanded  Mr.  Walsh 
could  be  the  tough  and  unsentimental  city 
editor  of  Chicago  tradition.  But  no  news- 
paper editor  can  be  as  successful  as  he  was 
without  a  deep  sentimental  feeling  for  his 
city  and  the  people  in  it — as  Individuals,  not 
statistics. 

Bom  In  Chicago  and  educated  at  Fenwick 
High  School  and  Northwestern   University, 


he  loved  his  city  and  dedicated  hlmaeii 
and  this  newspaper  to  Improving  it.  He 
devoted  long  hours  to  Improving  the  fieM 
of  Journalism  Itself,  beginning  with  his  own 
staff  wbete  he  worked  long  and  patiently 
developing  able  men  and  women  to  carry 
on  In  the  standards  of  news  responsibility 
objectivity  and  accuracy  In  which  he  be- 
lieved. For  many  years  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  a  staff  that  conducted  annual  tovir 
seminars  for  college  and  high  school  students 
at  MacMurray  College  In  Jacksonville.  On 
these  occasions  and  others  where  he  served 
as  a  master  of  ceremonies  he  displayed  a  wit 
and  scholarship  that  were  further  evidences 
of  his  versatility. 

Those  of  us  who  have  shared  in  Karln 
Walsh's  fine  career  wUl  miss  him  deeply 
We  grieve  with  his  widow,  Mina,  whom  he 
met  £ind  married  when  she  too,  was  a  reporter 
for  this  paper.  His  daughter,  Sheila,  and 
his  sons,  Breauz  and  Elmer,  should  remem- 
ber their  father  with  pride.  He  was  a  great 
newspaperman. 


A  Connecticut  Textile  Firm  Shows  the 
Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNBCTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  published  recently 
in  Textile  Industries,  a  monthly  publica- 
tion. 

Entitled  "Stafford  Printers'  $1  million 
Program."  this  article  tells  about  the  ef- 
forts and  success  of  Stafford  Printers, 
Inc.,  a  dyeing  and  printing  firm  of  tex- 
tiles located  at  Stafford  Springs,  Conn., 
in  my  congressional  district.  This  firm 
is  doing  a  marvelous  job  In  reversing  the 
trend  of  the  textile  Industry  in  New  Eng- 
land by  breathing  more  life  and  energy 
into  it,  producing  newer  and  better  prod- 
ucts, and  meeting  the  challenge  of  our 
technological  age. 

About  2  years  ago  I  participated  in 
the  launching  of  the  firm's  miUion-dollar 
expansion  program.  I  am  therefore 
highly  pleased  at  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  over  this  shore  period  of  time. 
The  experience  of  Stafford  Printers 
should  serve  as  an  example  and  an  en- 
couragement to  the  rest  of  the  textile 
industry  In  New  England  as  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  where  there  are  new 
i<!las,  skill,  and  most  of  all  the  will  to 
attain  success. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Stafford  Printers'  $1  Million  PRocn.M:  A 
New  England  Dter  and  Printer  of  Syn- 
thetics AND  Blends  for  Exclusivk  Ap- 
parel Markets  Is  Breathing  New  Like  Into 
Roller  Printing 

No  Industry  has  been  more  challenging  in 
recent  years  than  roller  printing.  Even 
among  better  managed  plants,  profit  margins 
have  shrunk  In  the  face  of  shorter  runs  and 
year-round  strlke-ofTs.  The  entire  Indu.stry 
has  suffered  because  Its  technology  has  been 
dormant  for  too  long.  Yet  roller  printing 
yields  superior  effects  In  skilled  hands  and 
offers  a  productlvfc  potential  second  to  none. 

The  challenge,  then,  Is  to  raise  efflclencv  to 
a  new  high  without  sacrificing  quality  or 
compromising  on  styling.    This  is  the  chal- 
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,,n«  that  Stafford  Printers,  Inc.,  Is  meeting 
t/rfav  This  New  England  (Stafford  Springs, 
ronn)  dyer  and  printer  of  synthetics  and 
blends  for  exclusive  apparel  markeU  has 
been  carrying  out  a  million  dollar  program 
at  a  time  when  plant  liquidations  have  been 
common  above  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Late  in  1964,  Stafford  cc«npleted  a  major 
nart  of  this  program  with  the  installation  of 
a  $300,000  range,  designed  to  wash-rlnse-re- 
lax  finish,  and  heat-set  an  unlimited  variety 
of  printed  fabrics.  The  310-foot  range  offers 
the  economies  of  a  continuous  operation  and 
of  a  strategic  location  that  conforms  to  a  U- 
Bhaped  layout  of  all  plant  processes.  Built 
for  high  speed  operation,  the  range  wlU  easUy 
meet  Stafford's  printing  capacity,  now  at  an 
alltlme  high  of  20  million  yards  annuaUy. 
This  increase  has  been  achieved  without  ex- 
pansion, as  we  shall  now  see.  It  also  has 
been  part  of  the  going  program  at  Stafford  to 
breathe  new  life  Into  roller  printing. 

The  formula:  People,  ideas,  and  money; 
One  of  the  first  operations  to  come  under 
study  a  few  years  ago  was  the  costly  and 
often  troublesome  strike-off.  To  colorlst 
and  printer.  It  resulted  in  loss  of  production, 
while  to  the  stylist  it  often  brought  frustra- 
tions as  adjustments  to  color,  engraving,  and 
technique  went  on.  To  management,  It  rep- 
resented a  misuse  of  the  printing  machine 
and  did  not  guarantee  repeat  business. 

As  Stafford  management  saw  it,  the  sta-ike- 
off  should  be  carried  out  as  a  sampling  opera- 
tion, completely  separated  from  production 
departments.  The  first  milestone  was  passed 
when  a  strike-off  machine  of  original  design 
proved  successful  in  experimental  trials. 
Further  refinements  were  made  as  needed  and 
the  machine  went  into  full  time  use  In  1963. 
soon  proving  Its  worth  In  dollars  and  cents, 
besides  vastly  Improving  customer  service. 
IVxlay,  after  more  than  a  year  of  operation. 
It  has  boosted  the  production  of  six  ma- 
chines by  30  to  40  percent,  in  essence  adding 
to  capacity  the  equivalent  production  of  two 
machines. 

Briefly,  the  machine  removes  the  burden 
and  the  cost  of  striking  off  on  the  printing 
machine,  where  often  IVi  to  2  hours  are  re- 
quired for  setting  up,  and  as  much  as  6  to 
8  hours  for  adjustments  to  color  and  engrav- 
ing. In  contrast,  the  strike-off  machine  can 
be  set  up  In  a  matter  of  minutes;  It  requires 
only  about  6  ounces  of  color  peir  roller;  and 
it  can  produce  samples  from  1  yard  up  to  35. 
It  has  brought  a  new  way  of  life  to  the  con- 
verter, for  now  he  can  strike-off  an  entire 
line  and  get  trade  reaction  before  commit- 
ting himself  to  the  plant.  Besides,  he  doesn't 
carry  a  distressed  Inventory  of  finished  goods 
and  his  cash  Isn't  tied  up  In  speculative  mer- 
chandise. He  commits  himself  only  after 
orders  are  actually  placed. 

A  very  important  aspect  of  this  program 
is  tliat  it  is  changing  jwintdng  at  Stafford 
into  a  science.  For  one  thing,  the  stiike- 
off  machine  closely  simulates  actxial  condi- 
tions of  printing;  and  for  another,  all  colors 
and  Ingredients  are  weighed  in  grams  on 
laboratory  scales.  This  procedure  assures 
high  accuracy  and  prevents  contamination 
of  shades  since  the  formulations  are  pre- 
pared under  more  strict  conditions. 

In  summarizing  results.  Vice  President 
Robert  Verllk  has  this  to  say:  "We  feel  that 
our  strike-off  program  actually  helps  both 
converter  and  printer.  There  is  no  pressure 
on  the  converter  to  put  his  line  into  jwoduc- 
tlon  because  we  aren't  holding  up  our  ma- 
chines. We  make  money  on  the  repeat  busi- 
ness; however,  this  year  for  the  first  time  we 
incurred  no  losses  on  our  strike-offs." 

In  a  parallel  program,  Stafford  has  been 
closely  studying  the  printing  operation  with 
the  aim  of  reducing  downtime  and  seconds. 
Now  under  study  and  development,  with  the 
assistance  of  outside  engineering  firms,  is  a 
vastly  simplified  mandrel  system;  an  easier 
means  of  feeding  color;  and  a  radically  new 
approach  to  "doctoring,"  which  actually  elim- 
inates the  doctor  blade.    The  long-range  aim 


at  Stafford  is  to  give  the  printer  new  tools 
and  materials  for  closer  control  at  the  opera- 
tion without  changing  the  basic  roller  print- 
ing concept. 

In  another  equally  vital  program,  Stafford 
has  organized  a  laJxxatory  staff  of  chemists 
and  technicians  under  the  direction  ot  Paul 
Mlnto.  who  holds  a  masters  degree  in  chem- 
istry  from   the   University   of  Nottingham. 
Several    things    make   Stafford's    laboratory 
program  unique.    First  of  all,  It  has  not  been 
organized  to  serve  as  a  repair  shop  for  sal- 
vaging spKJlled  fabric,  but  rather  to  give  a 
sound,  scientific  foundation  to  new  processes, 
finishes,  and  coloring  systems.     As  such,  it 
is   also   changing   printing   into  a  scientific 
coloring    technology,    complementing    Staf- 
ford's engineering  efforts   to  eliminate   the 
art  from  printing. 

Like  all  well-equipped  laboratories,  the 
facilities  include  a  physical  testing  room 
and  all  the  apparatus  required  for  chemical 
testing  of  colors  and  finishes.  For  experi- 
mental and  development  work,  there  are 
laboratory  padders,  a  printing  machine,  and 
sample  dyeing  faculties.  Routine  tests  are 
carried  out  by  assistants  to  relieve  chemists 
for  more  important  work.  Two  years  ago, 
the  laboratory  developed  a  printing  system 
for  polyester  cottons,  and  now  has  In  work 
severed  projects  to  meet  the  market's  chang- 
ing demands  for  new  color  techniques. 

The  laboratory  has  still  another  function : 
It  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  a  training 
program.  Here  the  trainee  has  a  chance  to 
reveal  his  abilities  and  Interests.  A  talent 
for  color  matching  makes  him  a  candidate 
for  a  position  in  the  print  shop  or  dyehouse; 
while  an  interest  In  fibers  find  fabrics  can 
lead  to  a  position  in  finishing,  which  has 
become  an  expanded  operation. 

The  training  program  has  much  flexibility. 
After  the  trainee  leaves  the  laboratory  for 
plant  w<M-k,  he  can  return  for  further  study. 
This  Is  often  necessary  because  the  range  of 
fibers  and  blends  has  grown  tremendously 
at  Stafford,  requiring  diverse  color  classes 
and  exacting  procedures. 

Bringing  out  the  best  In  color  and  fabric: 
Not  to  be  overlooked  In  this  account  of  Staf- 
ford's printing  program  Is  the  work  of  the 
engineering  and  maintenance  department, 
which  In  recent  years  has  been  assembling, 
installing,  and  relocating  equlpwnent  at  an 
astounding  rate.  Most  recently,  the  depart- 
ment assembled  and  Installed  the  310-foot 
range  for  washlng-rlnslng-relaxlng,  tenter- 
drying,  finishing,  and  heat-setting  printed 
fabrics.  The  xinlque  component  In  this 
four-stage  range  Is  the  rinsing-relaxing  unit, 
of  original  design,  the  flrst  of  Its  kind  In  the 
world.  Its  significance  Is  that  the  processing 
of  synthetics  and  blends  has  now  entered 
a  second  stage,  where  higher  productivity  is 
achieved  with  a  great  improvement  in  qual- 
ity. 

The  need  for  such  a  unit  has  been  coming 
about  gradually   at   Stafford   as   production 
began  to  shift  heavUy  to  more  exotic  fabrics 
and  blends,  requiring  extremely  close  tech- 
nical control.    On  a  recent  visit  to  Stafford. 
for  example,  an  examination  of  the  print  line 
revealed  the  following  fabrics:  a  polyester/ 
rayon  iroadcloth,  a  textured  polyester  blouse 
material,  a  knitted  Crealan  dress  fabric,  an 
Arnel   triacetate   Jersey,   a   rayon  taffeta,   a 
sheer  nylon  dress  fabric  and  a  number  of  ex- 
perimental fabrics  of  textured  crepe  effects. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
constructions  call  for  controlled  processing 
after  printing  to  obtain  relaxation-shrink- 
age and  proper  hand,  the  colors  used  require 
thorough  washlng-rlnslng  for  optimum  fast- 
ness,   brightness,    and    cleanness,    without 
staining  of  white  grounds.     Since  disperse, 
cationic.   acid,   and  fiber  reactive  dyes  are 
principally  used,  there  are  problems  In  rins- 
ing and   soaping  off.     There   Is  a  disperse 
yellow,  for  example,  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  redeposlt  on  fabric  during  soaping  and 
rinsing. 

These  needs  prompted  Stafford  to  take  a 
long   look  at  open-width   processing   tech- 


niques since  results  In  the  "slop"  washer 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  A  fabric 
processed  In  rope  form  tends  to  be  ptilled 
excessively  ovw  the  reel,  to  offset  the  bene- 
fits of  a  prolonged  steeping  In  relaxed  con- 
dition. Purthermore,  processing  In  the  slop 
washer  Is  a  batchwlse  operation  and  there- 
fore more  costly. 

But  the  chief  disadvantage  of  processing 
continuously  In  open  width  Is  that  the  "dip 
and  squeeze"  principle  of  most  conventional 
equipment  exerts  only  a  slightly  beneficial 
effect.  Most  open  soapers  are  therefore  ex- 
tremely long  and  space  consuming.  What 
Stafford  wanted  was  a  unit  of  compact  de- 
sign, offering  a  high  washlng-rlnslng  effi- 
ciency at  high  speed.  While  management 
began  an  exhaustive  study  of  washlng-rlns- 
lng equipment  on  the  mwket,  the  plant 
staffs  began  to  work  on  some  ideas  In  origi- 
nal equipment  which  would  accommodate 
larger  quantities  for  fabric  to  assure  proper 
relaxation. 

Prom  these  studies,  a  practical  design 
evolved,  Including  the  design  of  the  entire 
range,  consisting  of  a  tenter-dryer,  a  loop 
dryer  and  a  tenter-heat-setter.  (See  draw- 
ing and  photographs. )  But  before  the  wash- 
ing-rinsing-relaxing unit  was  Installed,  the 
laboratory  made  many  tests  on  color  and 
fabric  processed  in  trial  runs  on  Individual 
components  of  the  range.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing,  the  range  has  been  operating 
over  a  month,  processing  a  wide  variety  of 
knits  and  wovens. 

Eventually,  the  rinsing-relaxing  unit  may 
prove  successful  for  bolling-off  and  "devel- 
oping" textured  crepe  effects  on  polyester 
fabrics.  It  has  a  hl^  enough  capacity  for 
additional  work.  But  for  the  time  being  It 
Is  used  mainly  to  process  print  goods  and  It 
is  bringing  out  the  expected  results  In  color 
and  fabric. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  fabrics  proc- 
essed at  Stafford  require  special  handling  In 
finishing  to  obtain  desired  hand,  shrinkage, 
and  appearance.  To  achieve  these,  Stafford 
prefers  to  bring  out  Inherent  properties  In 
fiber  and  fabric  rather  than  to  put  In  chem- 
ical finishes.  In  this  concept,  heat-setting 
Is  very  Important  and  Stafford  uses  three 
heat-setting  methods — contact,  loop  dryer, 
and  tenter — selecting  the  one  best  suited  to 
end  results. 

For  the  future — growth  without  expan- 
sion: In  launching  the  million -dollar  pro- 
gram several  years  ago.  Stafford  hired  an 
architectural  firm  to  study  plant  operations 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  best 
utllzatlon  of  space.  The  resultant  layout 
of  processes  follows  a  U-shaped  pattern 
throughout  the  one-story  plant.  Its  out- 
standing advantage,  perhaps.  Is  that  It  allows  , 
tor  future  modernizations.  Some  plans  are 
still  on  the  drawing  boards,  but  none  of  these 
calls  for  physical  expansions.  As  Robert 
Verllk  says,  "•  •  'by  adding  machines  you 
invite  trouble  because  your  overhead  goes 
up  and  this  can  htirt  you  In  the  slow  periods. 
We  would  rather  replace  a  machine  with  a 
modern  one,  or  renevote,  to  get  higher 
efficiency." 

But  what  Stafford  prefers  to  do  above  all 
else  Is  to  pioneer  and  build  new  processes,  as 
this  article  has  tried  to  emphasize. 


Torrents  of  BilUons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF      . 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   ZOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30.  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
which  I  have  requested  be  printed  In  the 
CoNGRBssioNAL  RECORD  was  wTlttcn  by 
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Gen.  Hanford  MacNider.  of  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  a  former  UjS.  Ambassador  to  Can- 
ada. H  former  national  commander  of 
Uie  A:  nerlcan  Legion,  and  a  much  deco- 
rated Iveteran  of  two  World  Wars. 

luIacNider,  for  many  years 

and  chairman  of  the  board  of 

llorthwestem  States  Portland  Ce- 

Co.,  Is  gravely  concerned  as  to  the 

of  this  Republic  for  which  he  has 

so  vallanUy.    His  views,  as  prlnt- 

the  house  organ  of  his  company, 
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TORRENTS  OF  BILLIONS 


it  Is  an  off  day  without  the  annoiuice- 

>f  more  billions  to  augment  the  ever 

g  tides  of  the  Great  Society  which 

around  the  foundations  of  our 

!  ree  econcKny.     All  this  at  the  same 

ve   are   committing   ourselves   deeper 

into  an  undeclared  war  which 

add  many  more  billions  to  our  na- 

debt.    There  Is  no  visible  end  in  sight. 

our  money,  of  course,  because  the 

has  no  funds  except  what  it 

iway  from  us  in  taxes.     No  one,  cer- 

not  our  Congress  or  our  present  ad- 

tlon,  seems  to  have  any  worries  about 

their  present  course  Is  taking  us.    Per- 

can  afford  it,  but  do  not  think  that 

not  going  to  pay  the  bill,  If  not  our- 

then  oiir  children  and  their  children 

hem.     It  Is  not  going  to  be  a  very 

heritage  -that  we  shaU   be   handing 

them.    Even  with  an  abrupt  change 

Nation's  leadership,  a  big  part  of  the 

socialistic  program  now  well  under 

going  to  be  Irrevocable  in  the  im- 

future.    There  will  be  blood,  sweat, 

for  every  one  of  us  who  works  for 

in  this  country.    We  cannot  go  on 

q>ending  what  we  have  not  got  to 

Ife  easier  for  those  who  cannot,  do  not, 

not  work,  not  only  in  oiir  own  coun- 

all  around  the  world. 

the  deluge  of  purely  welfare  legisla- 

has  become  law  or  is  still  before  our 

,  there  is  only  one   phase  of  this 

maze;  namely,  the  medicare  bill. 

makes  any  pretense  of  self -liquidation 

is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hides  of 

'  rho  work  and  those  who  must  provide 

Across  the  years,  these  two  groups 

cbntributed  equally  to  build  up  future 

ecurity  payments. 

both  will  be  directed  to  pay  in  ever- 
amounts  for  the  boepltalization 
care  of  our  whole  citizenry  who 
reached  the  age  of  65,  estimated  at  al- 
million  people.     No  one  begrudges 
the  sick,  the  Indigent,  and  the  help- 
treatment  and  this  country  has 
taken  care  of  them  without  directly 
those  who  comprise  our  working 
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year,  the  most  a  worker  under  social 

has  to  pay  Is  9174.  and  his  employer 

pay  the  same  amount.     The  worker 

at  least  96,600  will   pay  $277  next 

his  employer  the  same.     In  1967 

,   each  wUl  pay  $290  and  by  1973 

be  paying  $356  or  over  $700  a  Job, 

amount.    This  Is  to  help  support 

whose  cost  is  now  being  estimated 

billion  a  year  and  no  one  knows  to 

istronomlcal  height*  it  will  grow  in 


the  future.  In  compensation,  the  working 
man  will  receive  a  slight  (7  percent)  increase 
in  his  futiire  social  sectirity  pension  while  he 
and  his  employer  directly  furnish  the  money 
for  the  care  and  hospitalization  of  all  citi- 
zens over  65,  whether  they  have  ever  worked 
or  not. 

No  one  can  predict  what  this  tax  on  Amer- 
ica's production  will  do  to  the  American 
economy  or  to  our  ability  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  living  and  stlU  make  a  market  here 
and  abroad  for  what  we  can  oflfer  in  food, 
goods,  and  services.  When  that  program 
really  gets  underway,  It  will  bring  a  series 
of  terrific  Jolts,  not  only  to  industry'  but  to 
every  individual  working  man  and  woman  in 
America.  Apparently  that  Is  what  it  is  going 
to  take  to  make  the  Nation  realize  what  this 
administration  and  Its  Congress  have  done 
to  it  in  its  scramble  for  votes  and  perpetua- 
tion in  office. 

There  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  when  this 
country  will  have  to  decide  what  we  can  do 
with  the  most  appalling  mass  of  swarming 
bureaucracy  in  our  history,  and  how  we  can 
protect  ourselves  against  it.  Certainly  no  one 
Is  going  to  do  it  for  us. 

We  of  the  working  population  and  those 
who  employ  us  constitute  the  machinery 
which  has  built  the  greatest  nation  in  his- 
tory. 

Socialism  has  never  built  anything.  It 
tears  down  a  nations'  character  and  that  of 
those  who  make  it.  It  leads  down  the  slip- 
pery path  to  disaster,  dictatorship,  and  even 
worse.  It  is  all  written  In  history  for  any- 
one to  read. 

We  had  better  be  doing  something  about 
it.  We  owe  that  to  those  who  will  follow  us 
in  America. 

Hanford  MAcNroER. 


More  on  Jet  Noise — Novel  Test  Over  Long 
Island— Part  VIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Thursday.  August  12, 1965 

Mr^TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, August  27,  1965,  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment joined  in  performing  a  novel 
and  unique  scientific  experiment  in  the 
continuing  search  for  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
conducted  the  noise  control  research  test 
with  the  use  of  a  lighter-than-air  blimp 
loaned  to  NASA  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 

The  test  was  conducted  over  Long  Is- 
land Sound  by  flying  the  NASA  Convair 
990  jet  flying  laboratory  past  the  Good- 
year blimp  which  was  equipped  with  de- 
vices for  measuring  noise  with  sensitive 
sound  equipment  and  other  recording 
instruments.  NASA  oflScials  hope  to 
gather  data  on  sound  patterns,  measured 
In  flight,  for  use  in  noise  control  research. 

The  following  press  release  issued  by 
NASA  outlines  the  scope  of  this  vmique 
test: 

GoooTEAB  Blimp  To  Aid  NASA  Stttdt 

or   SOTTND   PATmUfS 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  obtained  the  short-term 
loan  or  a  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  blimp 
for  a  study  of  sound  patterns  created  by  air- 
planes In  flight. 


The  1-day  test,  weather  permitting,  ii 
scheduled  for  August  27  over  Long  Island 
Sound  where  the  blimp  will  fly  at  an  altitud, 
of  about  2.000  feet  at  less  than  10  miles  per 
hour. 

NASA's  Convair  990  Jet  flying  laboratory 
win  be  flown  at  low  speeds  past  the  blimp  at 
varying  close  distances  while  a  detailed  pat- 
tern of  sound  field  created  by  the  airplane  Is 
recorded. 

The  blimp,  used  generally  by  Goodyear  for 
promotional  work,  such  as  its  present  asso- 
ciation with  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  will 
provide  a  "skyhook"  on  which  NASA  sci- 
entists have  mounted  sensitive  sound  record- 
ing Instruments. 

The  test  is  part  of  NASA's  aircraft  noise 
research  program  to  better  the  understand- 
ing of  the  generation  of  sound  and  its  spread 
through  the  air  to  the  ground.  By  measur- 
ing the  sound  patterns  In  the  air,  data  will 
be  provided  free  of  the  complicating  in- 
fluences of  ground  and  water  surfaces. 

Many  meastu-ements  of  aircraft  sounds 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  but  little  has 
been  collected  in  the  free  air  without  the 
interference  of  reflected  sound  waves.  By 
obtaining  measurements  In  flight,  scientists 
will  have  a  standard  base  of  sound  patterns 
for  use  in  correlating  variotis  laboratory  re- 
search studies  directed  at  noise  control. 

The  project  Is  under  the  technical  direc- 
tion of  NASA's  Langley  Research  Center, 
Hampton,  Va.,  with  management  by  the 
NASA  Headquarters  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology. 

The  blimp  Is  one  of  two  owned  by  Good- 
year, and  they  are  the  only  llghter-than-air 
craft  still  In  service.  The  company  is  sup- 
porting the  NASA  test  at  no  charge. 

The  Convair  990  prototype  Is  based  at 
NASA's  Ames  Research  Center,  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  at  its  source  is  a  fundamental  prob- 
lem which  NASA  is  researcloing.  Those 
of  us  who-are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
aircraft  noise  problem  will  watch  vwy 
closely  for  the  results  of  this  latest  and 
extraordinary  experiment. 

The  blimp  landed  at  Flushing  Airfield 
in  Queens,  N.Y.,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
August  27  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  airfield  that  afternoon  to  exam- 
ine the  Goodyear  blimp  used  In  the  ex- 
periment by  NASA  officials.  At  the  air- 
field I  spoke  to  Lt.  Roy  Belotti,  Sr, 
airship  pilot— UJS.  Navy,  retired,  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  Goodyear  Co.  Lieu- 
tenant Belotti  who  spent  20  years  in  the 
Navy — 12  of  which  were  spent  with 
lighter  than  air  ships  described  the  flight 
to  me, 

I  have  previously  visited  Cape  Ken- 
nedy and  the  NASA  Langley  Research 
Center  to  discuss  with  those  most  knowl- 
edgeable in  noise  control  research,  the 
plans  and  projects  which  may  lead  to  a 
breakthrough  in  this  pu2!zling  and  seri- 
ous problem. 

I  have  sounded  the  alarm  on  many 
aspects  of  this  problem  during  the  past 
months  in  order  to  alert  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  aircraft  noise 
is  a  national  problem.  I  will  continue 
to  sound  the  alarm  and  urge  congres- 
sional action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  19,  1965,  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  t»  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  proposing  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  examine  into 
the  problem  of  jet  noise  in  depth  and  to 
propose  solutions  to  the  Congress  : 


August  30y  1965 
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August  19,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mb.  PaEsmENT:  In  the  era  ot  tbe 
Great  Society  there  is  a  problein  which  cries 
out  for  your  attention — that  is,  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  airways  with  the  noiae  from  Jet 
planes.  Jet  noise  affects  the  dally  Uvea  of 
those  living  in  and  around  the  periphery  ot 
the  more  than  100  Jetports  in  the  United 
States;  and  as  small  Jet  aircraft  is  developed, 
millions  of  people  living  around  ovu-  airports 
will  become  equally  affected. 

I  have  lived  in  the  shadow  of  Kennedy 
International  Airport  these  past  18  years 
and,  accordingly,  I  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience. Since  the  coming  of  the  Jet  planes, 
my  family  life  and  the  family  lives  of  all  the 
residents  on  the  periphery  of  this  multiple- 
landlng-srtrlp  airport  have  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed and  disrupted.  No  longer  is  it  poB- 
stble  for  us  to  enjoy  the  full  use  of  our 
property.  Telephone  service  is  disrupted: 
television  reception  is  interfered  with;  and 
even  away  from  our  homes,  all  our  services 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  wedding  cere- 
monies and  funerals,  are  disturbed. 

Since  I  have  come  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary and  because  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problnn  to  my  constituents,  and  all  those 
who  reside  in  neighboring  districts  border- 
ing on  Kennedy  Aiiport,  I  liave  proposed 
legislation  calling  for  increased  research  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Jet  noise.  I  have  also  introduced  legis- 
lation to  protect  against  the  expansion  of 
the  problem  by  providing  assistance  for 
proper  land  use  studies  and  buffer  zones  in 
c»nnection  with  the  establishment  of  new 
airports,  as  well  as,  around  the  existing  air- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  over  100  Jet 
airports  in  our  Nation.  Airjjorts,  located 
in  every  one  of  the  50  States,  now  have  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  Jet  aircraft,  and  there- 
fore, the  lives  of  a  great  many  of  our  citizens 
are  affected  by  the  problem.  This  is  not  a 
local  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  the  aircraft 
noise  problem  will  come  only  when  you.  from 
your  high  position,  recognize  it  as  national 
in  scope  and  consider  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  examine  it  in  depth  and 
propose  solutions  to  the  Congress.  As  an 
American  I  cannot  accept  the  statement  that 
"there  is  no  solution."  A  nation  which  can 
send  a  spacecraTt  to  explore  the  planet  Mars 
surely  can  find  the  answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  deafening  noise  is  as  much  a 
"pollution  of  the  air"  as  chemicals  and 
fumes.  In  the  ear  of  the  Great  Society  we 
must  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  all  of 
our  citizens,  equally  affected  by  such  con- 
tamination. The  air  we  breathe  and  the 
noise  we  hear  affect  young  and  old  alike — the 
poor  and  the  rich  in  all  walks  of  life — of  all 
political  persuasions — surely  it  is  a  problem 
national  in  scope. 

I  respectfully  request  your  consideration  of 
this  far-reaching  problem. 
Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Tenze.;, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  above  letter  was  hand  delivered  to 
the  White  House.  On  August  19,  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  was  received  from  the 
White  House  in  answer  to  the  above  let- 
ter: 

Western  Union  Telegram 

The  White  Houee 
Washington,  D.C,  August  19.  1965. 

Hon.   Hl38KaT  TXNZES, 

Lavxrence,  Long  Island,  N.Y.: 

The  problem  of  aircraft  noise  is  one  which 
deserves  our  serious  consideration.  Tour 
suggestion  of  a  Presidential  conference  on  t2ie 
subject  is  under  consideration  In  my  ofllce  in 
connection  with  studies  presently  tmderway 


as  discussed  with  you  by  Dr.  MacLeod.  Be 
asBured  the  problem  \a  recelviiig  otir  contin- 
uing attention. 

Donald  P.  Hokninc, 
Special  Assistant  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

1  respectfully  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  R^resentatives  to  support 
my  proposal  for  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion and  for  congressional  hearings  on 
H.R  2086,  H.R.  7981,  H.R.  7982.  and  re- 
lated bills  dealing  with  the  subject  of  jet 
noise  abatement. 


U.S.  G^Is  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  no  cpnfusion  or  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  These  have  been 
made  abundantly  clear  by  the  President 
and  by  those  responsible  for  conducting 
our  foreign  affairs. 

Speaking  informally,  the  President  has 
stated  that  the  United  States  must 
demonstrate  the  integrity  of  its  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  This  commit- 
ment was  undertaken  by  our  treaty  obli- 
gations by  bilateral  agreements  made 
by  President  Eisenhower,  and  by  the 
promises  of  three  Presidents.  To  uphold 
the  honor  of  this  Nation  and  to  insure 
world  peace  by  standing  firm  against  ag- 
gression, we  are  following  the  only  possi- 
ble course  in  Vietnam. 

In  conjunction  with  our  opposition  to 
aggression,  we  are  seeking  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  conflict.  Our  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  was  reiterated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  a  CBS  tele- 
vision program.  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
minded the  Communists  that  it  was  the 
aggression  by  northern  forces  against 
South  Vietnsim  that  precipitated  this 
struggle.  Despite  no  Indication  of  the 
withdrawal  of  these  forces,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  seek  a  peaceful  solution. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  articles  from  the 
August  30, 1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  first  article,  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  concerns  the  President's  defini- 
tion of  our  commitment  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  second  article,  by  David  Law- 
rence, deals  with  Secretaiy  Rusk's  state- 
ment of  our  offer  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

The  articles  follow : 
The    meaning    of    Honor:    The    President 

Tells  Why  We  Are  Fightino  in  Vietnam 

( By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — There  are  some  questions 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
answer.  It  is  his  constitutional  duty  to  con- 
duct foreign  relations.  He  alone  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Many  Americans  still  have  nagging  ques- 
tions about  vrtiy  we  are  in  Vietnam.  The 
President's  moat  effective  answers  often  come 
wben  he  is  speaking  InformaUy  and  spon- 
taneously— ^rather  than  In  his  set  speeches. 


This  column  reports  the  Pr«sUl«nt  speak- 
ing Informally  and  spoDtsJoeously  on  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  safety  of  ttia  United 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  world — and  gives 
his  candid  and  innermost  thinking. 

Question:  Was  there  no  other  choice  but 
to  defend  South  Vietnam? 

President  Johnson:  "You  know  the  major 
alternatives  as  well  as  I  do  and  I  won't  take 
time  to  repeat  them.  Tou  can  think  of  a 
thousands  problems,  a  thousand  comirilca- 
tions,  about  this  ball  of  wax  out  there  In 
southeast  Asia.  We  have  to  confront  this 
utter  complexity  and  find  a  few  simple,  fun- 
damtntal  propositions  on  which  this  Nation 
moves. 

"And  what  are  those  simple  propositions? 
One.  the  fact  of  aggression.  Can  the  thou- 
sands of  armed  men  and  large  quantities  of 
arms  sent  down  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam"  take  over  that  country  by 
force?  U  you  don't  believe  this  is  reaUy 
aggression,  go  see  Bob  McNamara  or  Dean 
Rusk  and  let  them  show  you  the  oomi^ete 
evidence." 

Question:  Do  we  really  have  a  comifilt- 
ment  to  South  Vietnam? 

President  Johnson:  "I'm  not  going  to  take 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Coiu*t  as  to  whether 
we  were  legally  compelled  to  come  to  her 
defense.  Our  commitment  was  voluntarily 
and  deliberately  entered  Into  on  the  basis  oC 
the  SEATO  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  the  bi- 
lateral arrangements  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  with  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  on  the  basis  of  annual  i^^iroprla- 
tions  thoroughly  discussed  with  the  Oongress 
for  aid  in  both  the  economic  and  political 
affairs  of  South  Vietnam  for  10  years,  on 
the  basis  of  the  commitment  of  three  Presi- 
dents— we  have  a  CMnmitment. 

"We  know  we  have  it.  The  South  Viet- 
namese know  we  have  it.  The  Communists 
know  we  have  it.  So,  If  anyone  doubts  we 
have  a  conunitment,  let  them  look  at  the 
facts." 

Question:  What  does  that  cmnmitment 
mean? 

President  Johnson:  "What  does  It  mean? 
If  I  can  leave  you  with  one  thought  I  would 
say  that  you  must  understand  that  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  American  commitment  Is  the 
principal  pillar  of  peace  in  the  world  today. 
If  anything  happens  to  the  integrity  of  that 
commitment,  we  are  lost. 

"I  have  used  the  word  'honor'  with  respect 
to  Vietnam.  When  I  have  done  so,  some  have 
tended  to  say,  *Oh.  dear  me!'  As  if  this 
were  an  expression  out  of  18th  century  diplo- 
macy— for  a  king  who  had  become  offended 
because  his  daughter  was  refused  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  another  king."  • 

Question:   What  do  you  mean  by  "honor"? 

President  Johnson:  "Let  me  teU  you  what 
honor  means — concretely.  Toward  the  end 
of  President  Eisenhower's  administration,  he 
was  presented  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  with 
an  ultimatum:  6  months  in  Berlin  and  out. 
And  President  Eisenhower  said  to  Chairman 
Khrushchev:  'No,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can't 
do  that  to  the  United  States.'  And  Khru- 
shchev had  to  believe  it. 

"In  the  summer  of  1961,  Khrushchev  said 
to  President  Kennedy:  'Out  of  Berlin,  or 
there  wiU  be  war.'  This  was  at  the  Vienna 
talks  in  June  1961.  President  Kennedy 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  'Mr. 
Chairman,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  that  is 
what  you  will  have.  It  will  be  a  cold  winter.' 
And  it  was  utterly  to  the  life  of  this  Nation 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  believed  that. 

"When  the  Russian  missiles  entered  Cuba, 
President  Kennedy  had  to  say  to  Blr.  Khru- 
shchev. 'Mr.  Chairman,  these  missiles  have 
to  go.  Period.  Paragraph.  They  have  got  to 
go.  And  you  have  a  chance  to  get  them  out 
peacefully,  but  they  have  got  to  go.'  The 
life  of  this  Nation  depended  at  that  moment 
on  Mr.  Khrushchev  believing  him. 

"We  are  now  saying  to  Hanoi  and  Peiping 
'Gentlemen,  you  are  not  going  to  take  over 
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press  themselves 
reporter  i — ^Richard 


Interest  d 

Not  O]  ily  did  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
nJ7.  A  nbassador  Arthiir  Goldberg,  and 
Preaidez^ial  Assistant  McGeorge  Bundy  ex- 
'  freely,  but  the  three  CBS 
d  C.  Hottelet,  Marvin  Kalb, 
Reasoner — all  asked  pointed  ques- 
got  some  forceful  answers,  even 
Jae  latter  were  couched  occasionally 
Jargon, 
t  ilevlslon  audience  as  a  whole  may 
grasped  the  true  signiflcance  of 
being  said,  and  perhaps  It  wasn't 
to,  as  the  real  audience  was  far 
other  lands.  There's  Uttle  doubt 
foreign  offices  In  Peking  and  Mos- 
whom  verbatim  transcripts  were 
througph  embassies  here,  can  read 
the  lines  and  perceive  that  there's 
c(  to  make  peace  now  without  much 
compile!  tlon  and  that  there  may  be  greater 
difficult;  later  on  if  the  war  Is  prolonged. 
Emphasis  was  placed,  of  course,  on 
readiness  to  negotiate,  tmd  the 
made  that  the  military  successes 
days  might  "help  us  bring  nearer 
when  there  would  be  effective  nego- 
But  the  heart  of  the  argument 
Indicated  formula  as  to  how  peace 
made.  Secretary  Rusk  recalled  that 
ese  had  been  talking  about  an  Im- 
vlthdrawal  of  American  forces  as  a 
Jon  to  negotiations,  and  described 
'  lulte  an  unrealistic  point  of  view," 
he  Intervention  of  American  forces 
rst  place  was  due  entirely  to  the 
from  the  north  into  South  Vietnam. 

Rusk  added: 
me  would  suppose  that  peace  re- 
tl  lat  there  be  a  withdrawal  of  those 
Vietnamese  forces  that  have  pene- 
ito  South  Vietnam.  If  you  dont 
word  withdrawal,  you  can  use  the 
eployment,  but  It  Is  that  Inflltra- 
ch  Is  solely  responsible  for  the 
of  American  combat  forces  In  South 


Rusk  reiterated  that  the  United 
States  h^  "no  interest  in  military  bases  or  a 
pomanefit  military  presence  In  southeast 


Asia."  He  was  unequivocal  in  his  statement 
that  there  Is  a  "deep  commitment  to  the 
simple  notion  of  self-determination.** 

There  were  queetloDs  asked  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  is  interested  In  pursuing 
the  war  Into  Red  Ohlna^  territory,  and  this 
was  vigorously  denied.  Secretary  Rusk 
«*ro— ed.  moreover,  that  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  escalate  the  war.    He  said: 

"We  would  hope  very  much  that  the  time 
wUl  oome  when  it  will  be  recognized  on  the 
other  aide  that  pxishlng  this  matter  militarily 
Is  not  worth  the  risk  at  the  end  of  the  trail, 
and  therefore  that  they  will  bring  thla  to  the 
conference   table  for  settlement.    •    •    • 

"I  myself  cannot  believe  that  It  is  a  ration- 
al Idea  that  the  principal  powers  Involved 
In  this  business  could  look  with  favor  upon 
the  outbreak  of  a  general  war.  It  doesnt 
make  sense  from  anyone's  point  of  view." 

Mr.  Rusk  didn't  speak  of  the  Red  Chinese 
as  "enranles"  but  referred  to  "our  colleagues 
in  Peiplng"  as  he  said: 

"If  they  want  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  Is  aggressive,  then  let  them  Uve 
at  peace  with  their  neighbors  and  they  would 
And  out  that  the  United  States  Is  not  ag- 
gressive with  respect  to  mainland  China.** 

The  whole  discussion  shows  clearly  to 
Peiplng  that  there  Is  a  way  to  make  peace. 
It  adds  up  to  a  wUUngness  by  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam pwovided  there  la  an  Indication  of  a 
withdrawal  of  Communist  forces  back  to 
North  Vietnam.  This  then  could  lead  to  a 
ceose-flre,  and  talks  could  proceed  in- 
definitely on  other  points  at  Issue. 


Congressman  Culver  Helps  Iowa 
Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augiist  26.  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  It  Is  good  when  steps  are  taken  to 
build  stronger  ties  among  rural  and  ur- 
ban sections  of  the  country.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attenion  of  my  fellow 
Members  an  article  from  the  August  20, 
1965  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
describing  the  visit  of  three  eastern 
Congressmen  to  northeast  Iowa  at  the 
invitation  of  our  colleague  John  Culver, 
who  represents  the  second  district  of 
Iowa. 

Congressman  Culver  arranged  the 
trip  to  show  the  metropolitan  Repre- 
sentatives John  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Thomas  McGrath  of  New  Jersey,  and 
William  Green  of  Philadelphia,  the 
problems  of  Iowa  farmers  and  the  Im- 
portance of  a  good  farm  program. 

On  this  occasion  the  Congressmen 
visited  several  farms  near  Olin  in  Jones 
County  where  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  view  the  methods,  eqiiipment.  and 
conservation  practices  of  modem  agri- 
culture, and  to  frankly  discuss  current 
farm  problems.  Additionally,  they  at- 
tended a  county  fair  In  Decorah  and  a 
farm  meeting  in  Independence,  toured 
plants  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  were  shown 
historical  points  of  interest  and  tourist 
facilities  in  Dubuque,  McGregor,  Mar- 
quette. Spillvllle,  and  Port  Atkinson. 

As  the  Representative  of  Iowa's 
Fourth  District,  and  a  member  gf  the 


House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  share 
John  Citlvkh's  conviction  that  we  e«n 
gain  increased  support  for  our  State  and 
greater  interest  in  its  growth  through 
this  type  of  first-hand  view  of  our  farms 
and  factories. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  article  that  this 
visit  was  extremely  successful  in  jwt)- 
moting  better  mutual  understanding 
It  is  also  significant  that  the  trip  was 
sponsored  by  Culver's  Agricultural  Ad 
visory  Committee  which  represents  all 
farm  organizations  in  an  effort  to  find 
and  further  those  areas  of  agreement 
which  are  commonly  shared  by  aJl  farm 
interests. 

I  want  to  commend  John  Culver  for 
his  efforts,  and  my  three  eastern  col- 
leagues for  their  desire  to  learn  more 
about  the  people  and  problems  of  the 
Midwest  to  assist  them  In  eflfectively 
serving  the  national  Interest  In  Congress 

The  article  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  follows: 

Threi   Bio    Crrr   Lawicakeis    Visit   Pabms 
(By  Gene  Raffensperger) 

Olin,  Iowa.— "Fm  going  to  let  my  hair 
down  with  you  feUows,"  said  DUlon  Storey. 
58,  a  Jones  County  farmer,  as  he  talked  Fri- 
day in  his  farm  yard  with  three  eastern  big 
city  Congressmen. 

Storey,  a  member  of  the  Farmers  Union  and 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  told  the 
visiting  Congressmen  that  his  gross  income 
in  1964  was  $30,965  but  that  expenses  taxes 
and  other  operating  costs,  left  him  with  a 
net  loss  of  $420.39. 

He  detailed  the  plight  of  some  farmers  In 
terms  of  parity  price,  said  hog  and  cattle 
prices  currently  promise  a  better  year  for 
farmers,  and  said  the  feed  grain  legislation 
had  given  him  some  Important  Income. 

Representative  John  Mukpht,  Democrat 
of  New  York,  whose  district  Includes  Brook- 
lyn and  Staten  Island,  told  Storey.'  "We  don't 
get  that  same  picture  portrayed  to  us  most 
of  the  time  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. I  guess  we  hear  more  from  the 
big  producers  and  the  meatpackers." 

Murpht  and  his  eastern  colleagues  didn't 
hear  much  from  the  big  producers  Friday. 
They  hieard  mostly  from  Iowa  farmers  oper- 
ating family  farms. 

WITH    CTTLVER 

Mttepht,  Representative  Thomas  McGrath, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Representa- 
tive William  Gheen,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  in  Iowa  with  Representative 
John  Cplvib,  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  who  rep- 
resents the  district  that  Includes  Jones 
Covmty. 

CuLVEH  said  he  asked  the  eastern  Congress- 
men to  come  here  to  learn  first  hand  the 
problems  faced  by  farmers  in  the  hope  that 
through  mutual  understanding  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country  both  would  benefit. 

Murpht.  39,  represents  a  metropolitan  sec- 
tion of  New  York.  Green,  27,  represents  a 
section  of  Philadelphia.  McGrath,  38,  repre- 
sents Atlantic  City  and  the  South  Jersey 
shore  area. 

None  had  been  on  a  Midwest  farm  before 
Friday.  Green  cheerfully  admitted  he  had 
not  been  "west  of  Pittsburgh." 

The  four  Congressmen  were  in  the  House 
Chamber  ih  Washlngfton,  D.C.,  untU  8  p.m., 
Thursday  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  administra- 
tion's farm  bill.  Seven  hours  later,  after 
flying  and  driving  all  right,  all  were  bedded 
down  in  Iowa  t&rm  homes  In  Jones  County. 

McGrath  who  stayed  at  the  farm  home 
of  Glenn  Brown,  southwest  of  Olin,  was  up  at 
6:30  ajn.,  after  3  hours  sleep.  Wearing  a 
white  shirt  and  tie,  he  donned  a  borrowed 
set  of  coveralls  and  rubber  boots  and  set  out 
with  Brown  on  "chore  time." 
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Brown  is  feeding  231  Angus  and  Hereford 
cfttUe  and  McGrath  went  along  on  the  trip 

*°.^  your  young  people  stay  on  the  farm," 
aaked  McGrath. 

"No  they  do  not,"  said  Brown  "I  do  not 
vnow'what  will  become  of  this  land  when 
^ur  generation  is  gone.  Young  feUows  have 
to  have  so  much  now  to  start  farming  that 
niany  of  them  Just  do  not  start." 
."ifcGRATH  and  Brown  then  drove  to  the 
farm  home  of  Grover  Benischek  where  Ctjl- 
U>  was  the  house  guest.  They  were  Joined 
bVoBEEN.  whose  host  was  Jast  Stlngley  of 
(inter  Junction,  and  Murpht,  whose  host 
was  Harry  Carbaugh  of  near  Clarence. 

The  breakfast  that  followed  might  not 
fairly  be  described  as  "a  typical  Iowa  farm 
breakfast."  It  Included  melon.  Juice,  eggs, 
bacon,  toast,  sweet  rolls,  and  coffee.  Nonethe- 
less It  was  typical  hearty  farm  fare. 

At  Olin,  a  group  of  50  or  so  were  waiting 
to  greet  the  visitors. 

Outside  the  Triangle  Cafe,  Ralph  Coppess, 
68,  who  farms  near  Wyoming,  Iowa,  button- 
holed Murphy. 

"Out  your  way  they  are  more  congested  and 
people  are  always  In  a  hurry,  aren't  they?" 
asked  Coppess.    Murpht  nodded. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that 
water  problem,"  continued  Coppess. 

BEAUTIPUL  COUNTRT 

"We  are  hoping  a  hxurlcane  will  dump  a 
load  In  our  reservoirs,"  smiled  Murpht. 
"You  certainly  have  beautiful  coimtry  here 
and  plenty  of  water  too,"  said  Murpht. 

"Yes,  o\ir  problem  Is  surpl\is."  said  Coppess. 

"We  handled  a  Uttle  bill  on  that  last 
night,"  said  Murpht,  referring  to  the  farm 
bill  vote  in  the  House. 

"How  did  you  vote,"  said  Coppess. 

"The  right  way,"  said  Murpht.  "I  told 
John  [Culver]  that  now  I  xmderstand  why 
they  send  big  men  to  Congress  from  here  so 
they  can  twist  a  few  arms." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  have  to  help  one  an- 
other out."  said  Coppess. 

"I  was  Just  ribbing  him  a  Uttle,"  Coppess 
said  later,  referring  to  his  talk  with  Murpht. 

Asked  if  he  was  a  Republican  or  Democrat 
himself,  Coppess  winked  "I've  voted  both 
ways." 

CuLvxR,  incidentally,  did  not  carry  Jones 
County  in  1964  when  he  won  election  to 
Congress  from  Iowa's  Second  District. 

viewed  MACHtNERT 

At  the  Paul  E.  Paulsen  farm  near  Scotch 
Grove,  the  visitors  saw  a  lineup  of  what 
It  takes  in  the  way  of  machinery  to  run  a 
farm. 

Paulsen  had  his  equipment  tagged  with 
the  new  price  and  the  present  market  valu* 
of  each  piece.  Totaled  up,  the  new  cost 
was  $92,386.  Valued  at  present,  the  machin- 
ery was  $33,116. 

"You  have  to  be  a  mechanic  and  a  welder 


and  everything,  don't  you?"  asked  Mttrpht. 

"And  a  businessman,"  said  Paulsen. 

Putting  his  hand  on  an  $8,000  tractor, 
Paulsen  said  "It  takes  a  lot  of  hogs  to  buy 
one  of  these." 

Cletus  Hughes  of  Cascade  asked  Mttrpht, 
"Did  you  ever  think  what  would  happen  to 
the  steel  industry  out  east  if  the  farmers 
out  here  lose  their  purchasing  power?" 

"I  sure  have,"  said  Murpht.  "I'm  worried, 
too,  about  feeding  the  people  out  east." 

The  farm  tour  ended  at  the  farm  of  Eldon 
Airy  in  Linn  Covmty  near  Marlon  where 
farm  women  prepared  a  thresher-type  din- 
ner served  outdoors. 

Talking  to  reporters  and  others  there. 
Green  and  McGrath  said  they  would  have 
voted  for  the  farm  blU  regardless  of  what 
action  Midwestern  Congressmen  took  on  the 
controversial  14(b)  (right  to  work)  legisla- 
tion. 

WIDESPREAD  TALK 

There  was  widespread  talk  that  Democratic 
strategy  on  the  two  bills  called  for  farm 
belt  cooperation  on  the  labor  bill  In  return 
for  eastern  support  of  the  farm  bill.  Iowa 
Democrats  In  the  House  supported  the  labor 
bill. 

Culver  said  one  purpose  of  the  tour  here 
by  the  easterners  was  to  show  that  Congress- 
men represent  not  only  their  own  districts 
but  the  Nation. 

The  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  a 
farm  group  formed  by  Culver  in  the  Second 
District,  picked  up  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
three  eastern  Congressmen  here.  The  bill 
totaled  abou  $175  each. 

Later  Friday,  the  Congressmen  toured  Col- 
lins Radio  and  Quaker  Oats  in  Cedar  Rapids. 
Today  they  will  visit  Dubuque,  McGregor, 
Marquette  and  Decorah. 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sali  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociiments,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  30402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plMs  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovenmient.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  \inder  which  be  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcatlons  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
enunent  SQcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spectlv*  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Bupp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Comcrzssionai.  Record, 
with  Mr.  Ra3rmond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  l>e  lawfiU  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congrxssionai.  Rscoro.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tltie  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  \mder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wiU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  l>e 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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We*t  Virginia  Makes  Significant  Use  of 
Project  Head  Start — Mineral  County 
Implements  Valuable  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  viRGnnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at 
556  Project  Head  Start  centers  In  West 
Virginia,  18,440  needy  children  have  re- 
ceived valuable  instruction  from  profes- 
sionals and  volunteers  aimed  at  prepar- 
ing them  to  enter  the  first  grade  of  school 
this  fall.  An  outstanding  result  was 
achieved  in  Mineral  County. 

A  total  of  $3,284,079  was  spent  on  Proj- 
ect Head  Start  in  West  Virginia  during 
fiscal  1965  of  which  amount  the  Federal 
share  of  90  percent  equalled  $2,873,302. 
"Hie  latter  was  a  grant  from  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Through  this  program,  children  of  the 
poor  hopefully  will  be  able  to  enter  the 
first  grade  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
children. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Sargent  Shrlver, 
In  an  address  to  the  joint  session  of  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature,  appealed  for 
yolunteers  from  the  public.  The  direc- 
tor said  that  educators  tell  us  these 
children  will  begin  the  first  grade  already 
6  months  to  a  year  behind  children  from 
normal  homes  and  families,  and  that  by 
the  third  grade  they  will  be  1  year  to  18 
months  behind.  The  prevailing  pattern 
Is  that,  at  the  10th  grade,  if  they  progress 
that  far,  they  will  drop  from  school  and 
most  of  them  fall  into  tragic  poverty, 
perhaps  for  life. 

The  program  in  West  Virginia  for  the 
most  part  has  improved  the  child's 
health,  emotional  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  has  expanded  mental  proces- 
ses and  broadened  perception. 

Progress  in  this  effort  in  our  State 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  personal  and 
ofBcial  leadership  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Hulett  C,  Smith.  The  first  lady  of  West 
Virginia  has  traveled  in  many  sections 
of  our  State  encouraging  local  partici- 
pation. Her  enthusiasm  was  contagious 
and  constructive. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  the  Mineral  Daily 
News-Tribime  of  Keyser,  W.  Va.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Mineral  Dally  News-Tribune, 
Aug.  25,  1965) 

Held   8   Weeks — 367   Childben   Attend 
Head  Start  Classes 

A  total  of  367  children  attended  Head 
Start  classes  which  were  held  for  the  past  8 


Appendix 

weeks  In  30  child  development  centers  in 
Mineral  C!o\inty,  ending  last  Friday,  Harold 
K.  Carvey,  Director  of  Head  Start  for  Mineral 
County,  said  the  program  has  i>roven  very 
successfiil.  Thirty  teachers,  all  trained  In 
early  childhood  develoiment  dtiring  a  week's 
intensive  instruction  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, have  conducted  the  program,  together 
with  aids  for  each  class  and  other  volunteer 
helpers. 

According  to  Mr.  Carvey,  the  philosophy  of 
the  program  Is  based  on  the  development  of 
the  whole  child  by  the  use  of  concerte  ma- 
terials. Included  have  been  learning  experi- 
ences aimed  at  Improvement  of  health,  help- 
ing emotional  and  social  development  by  en- 
couraging self-confidence,  self-expression, 
self -discipline,  and  curiosity;  and  expanding 
the  child's  mental  processes.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  include  activities  in  the 
dally  program  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  individual  children  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  program.  Creative  ex- 
periences stressed  the  use  of  concrete  ma- 
terials such  as  clay,  easel  painting,  finger- 
painting,  cutting  and  pcwting,  and  other  art 
activities  which  enabled  the  child  to  express 
himself  according  to  his  Individual  feelings. 

Music  and  rhythmic  activities  xislng  both 
records  and  singing  have  been  coordinated 
with  clapping,  marching,  and  a  variety  of 
finger-play  rhymes.  Children  manipulated 
puzzles,  counted  objects,  and  played  grames 
which  were  all  learning  experiences.  Many 
of  the  children  have  visited  the  fire  depart- 
ment where  they  climbed  on  trucks,  rang 
bells,  and  gained  firsthand  experiences  about 
fire  protection.  Some  children  went  to 
farms,  watched  cows  being  milked,  and 
learned  many  facts  about  milk.  Other 
groups  visited  local  fairs,  the  post  office,  the 
swimming  pool,  and  participated  in  oth«* 
activities  which  gave  them  direct  experiences 
so  valuable  to  the  development  of  the  child 
on  an  individual  basis.  Th\is,  each  child  who 
participated  In  Head  Start  progressed  at  his 
own  rate  as  an  Individual. 

All  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  In  Min- 
eral County  were  given  complete  physical 
examinations.  Dr.  Staggers,  Dr.  Rogers,  sind 
Dr.  Pagan  cooperated  in  this  effort.  Eye 
examinations  were  given  by  registered  nurses, 
Mrs.  Maggie  Williams.  Mrs.  Virginia  North- 
craft,  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Smith.  These  nurses 
also  gave  each  child  the  Tine  test  for  tuber- 
cxilosis.  Jean  Abernathy  assisted  in  this  part 
of  the  program.  Each  child  not  only  re- 
ceived a  thoroii^  physical  checkup  but 
where  defects  were  foimd,  parents  were  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  agency  for  correction. 
Complete  dental  checks  were  also  made  for 
aU  children  by  Mrs.  Florence  Glffin,  dental 
hygenist. 

J.  R.  Haines,  guidance  director  for  Mineral 
County  schools,  conducted  a  complete  psy- 
chological testing  program  for  all  children 
enrolled  in  the  child  develc^ment  centers.  A 
staff  of  10  workers  was  trained  by  Mr.  Haines 
to  administer  the  tests  used  in  this  program. 
These  included  the  culture  fair  test,  the  color 
pyramid  test,  and  the  preschool  achievement 
test.  Each  teacher  also  evaluated  the  chil- 
dren in  the  class  using  ttie  stiident  evalua- 
tion questionnaire,  the  behavior  inventory, 
and  the  psychological  screening  procedure. 
The  results  of  these  tests  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  first  grade  teacher  where  each 
child  enters  school  and  will  be  Invaluable  In 
aiding  the  teacher  to  continue  the  child's 
instruction  at  the  level  where  he  Is  now 
functioning.    As  a  result  of  this  information 


these  children  should  be  able  to  progress  fur- 
ther in  their  first  year  of  schooL  The  evalu- 
ations Include  information  about  every  as- 
pect of  the  child  as  an  individual. 

Another  important  pcut  of  the  Head  Start 
program  has  been  the  serving  of  snacks  and 
lunches  to  the  children.  Not  only  have  the 
children  been  given  nourishing  meals  pre- 
pared by  11  cocdu  throughout  the  county, 
but  the  children  have  learned  to  eat  together 
at  tables  with  the  other  children.  Both 
teachers  and  aids  have  eaten  all  snacks  and 
lunches  sitting  with  tiie  children  at  their 
tables.  This  has  been  a  time  of  conversa- 
tion, the  chUdren  learning  to  talk  with  each 
other  at  the  table.  Also,  manners  have  be- 
come more  Important  to  some  as  they  ob- 
served each  other  and  the  adults  at  the  ta- 
ble. This  is  a  valuable  preparation  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  All  meals  were  fur- 
nished at  no  cost  to  the  parents. 

Children  In  the  Head  Start  program  in 
Mineral  County  particularly  enjoyed  riding 
the  school  bus  to  and  from  school.  Eleven 
drivers  transported  the  children  to  the  cen- 
ters dally. 

Mr.  Carvey  stated  that  he  believes  the  pro- 
gram in  this  county  has  been  a  complete  suc- 
cess and  that  he  hopes  it  will  not  only  be 
continued  next  year  but  will  also  be  extended 
to  Include  preklndergarten  children. 


Great  Society  Moves  on  Under  L.B.J. 
Prodding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
accustomed  to  dividing  men  into  those 
we  call  "men  of  ideas,"  and  "men  of 
action."  We  describe  some  as  practical 
men,  others  as  visionaries.  ^ 

But  occasionally  we  encovmter  a  man 
who  is  striking  because  he  represents  the 
capacity  for  ideas  and  for  action — 
combined. 

I  believe  that  the  chief  architect  of 
the  Great  Society  is  proving  to  be  such  a 
man.  I  believe  that  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  months — and  the  promise 
of  the  years  to  come — give  ample  proof 
of  his  leadership  qualities. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
the  Great  Society? 

What  does  the  future  hold?  What 
does  the  President  envision  for  the  Na- 
tion whose  destiny  so  largely  rests  in  his 
hands? 

An  excellent  commentary  which  sug- 
gests the  answers  to  these  questions  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and. I  commend  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  this  article:  "Great  Society 
Moves  on  Under  KB.J.  Prodding."  It 
appeared  on  Augiist  21,  and  it  offers  en- 
lightened analysis  of  the  program  which 
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!Presiient  Johnson  hopes  to  bring 
fruitlm  during  his  Presidency: 

GRqiT  SociETT  Moves  on  Undeb  L.B.J 
Pboddlng 
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(By  Allen  Duckwc«-th) 
Great  Society  la  no  longer  a  mere  blue- 


the  guidance  of  the  architects  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Co.,  oon- 
is  wrtl  imderway.  llils  isnt  a 
that  It  will  be  a  successful,  work- 
structure.  Only  time  and  history 
that.  But  progress  Is  at  a  breath- 
pcu». 

near-ITtoplan  program  Is  unique. 

,  In  the  ezdUng  "first   100  days"  ot 

D.  Roosevelt's  administration,  the 

rubb«stamped  most  every  revolu- 

Idea  he  sent  to  the  Hill.    But  clrcimi- 

were  different.    FJ3.R.  was  trying  to 

ip  a  faltering  economy  which  bad  cre- 

zreadllnes,  bank  fallxires,   and  a  dls- 

populace. 

Joiinson's  Great  Society  wa£  pro- 
not  in  time  of  depression,  not  as  an 
but  In  a  thne  of  the  Nation's 
period  of  prosperity,  and  In  a  time  ot 
demands. 
Johnson's   Idealistic   aim.    It  appears 
bte  numerous  pubUc  declarations.   Is 
more  An^rlcans  prosperous,  more 
better  educated,  more  people  better 
mere  people  enjoying  equal  rights 
manner,  more  people  given  better 
care, 
has   combined   those    aims   with    at- 
to   solution   ot   problems   such    as 
and  air  pollution,  abiuidant  water  sup- 
protection   of   the   country's    natxiral 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
cities  with  their  many  urban  prob- 
tzpgradlng  agriculture  and  improving 
efBclency. 
the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  Presl- 
ouT    Chief    Executives    have    coined 
to  indicate  their  national  programs, 
had  his  New  Deal,  Harry  Truman  fol- 
with  his  Pair  Deal,  John  F.  Kennedy 
his  the  New  Frontier.    And  now,  IsJBJ. 
Great  Society. 

Johnson,    6   months    after   becoming 
,  mentioned  the  Great  Society  for 
time  in  outlining  bis  goals  in  an  ad- 
it the  University  of  liUchlgan  at  Ann 
May  22. 1964. 
Great  Society,"  he  said  then,  "rests 
and  liberty  for  all.     It  de- 
an end  to  poverty  and  racial  Injus- 
•   •.  But  that  Is  Just  the  beginning." 
President  expanded  on  the  theme  dur- 
I  inaugural  address  last  January,  and 
out  details  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
to  the  Congress.    Later,  he  became 
I  peclflc  in  additional  messages  confined 
subjects. 

Great  Society,"  he  continued,  "is  a 

vhere  every  child  can  find  knowledge 

his  mind  and  to  enlarge  his  talents. 

8  a  place  where  lelsiire  Is  a  welcome 

to  btdld  and  reflect,  not  a   feared 

of  boredom  and  restlessness.     It  Is  a 

rhere  the  city  of  man  serves  not  only 

of  the  body  and  the  demands  of 

but  the  desire  for  beauty  and 

for  community." 

Johnson,  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
last  January,  declared: 
Great    Society    asks    not    only   how 
but  how  good  •  •  •. 
opose  that  we  begin  a  prc^ram  in  edu- 
to  Insure  every  American  child  the 
development  of  his  mind  and  skills. 
propose  we  begin  a  masslye  attack  00 
and  kining  lii— 9if^»g 

we  Increase  the  beauty  of  Amer- 
eod  the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and 
that  we  breathe. 
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we  carry  out  a  new  program  to 
regions  of  our  country  that  are  now 
~  frcm  distress  and  depression. 


"I  propose  we  make  new  efforts  to  control 
and  prevent  crime  and  delinquency. 

"I  propose  we  eliminate  every  remaining 
obstacle  to  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
vote. 

"I  propose  that  we  honor  and  support  the 
achievements  of  thought  and  the  creations 
of  art. 

"I  propose  that  we  make  an  all-out  cam- 
paign against  waste  and  Inefficiency." 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  an  Idealistic  address  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  said  his  Great  So- 
ciety program  is  part  of  a  continuing  revo- 
lution in  this  country. 

"We  are  chUdren  of  revolution,"  he  de- 
clared. "The  history  of  America  is  the  his- 
tory of  continuing  revolution.  That  revolu- 
tion has  conquered  a  continent  and  it  has 
extended  democracy.  It  has  given  us  un- 
matched mastery  over  nature  and  it  has 
given  us  the  tools  to  conquer  material  wants. 
It  has  set  the  stage  for  a  new  order  of  so- 
ciety— devoted  to  eru-lching  the  life  of  every 
human  being  on  a  scale  never  before  thought 
possible.  lYue,  these  revolutions  have  been 
peaceftU;  but  they  have  shaken  the  entire 
globe." 

The  AnxMican  ideal,  he  continued,  is  to 
show  the  way  to  the  liberation  of  man  from 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  his  mind,  his 
body,  and  his  spirit. 

His  aim  of  a  Great  Society  extends  to  the 
entire  world. 

"We  care  that  men  are  hungry — not  only 
in  Appalachla,  but  in  Asia  and  in  Africa 
and  in  other  spots  of  the  world. 

"We  care  than  men  are  oppressed — not 
only  among  oiu-selves  but  wherever  man  is 
imjust  to  man." 

A  new  concept  for  immigration  is  part  of 
the  Great  Society  program.  The  President 
has  requested,  and  it  Is  carried  out  in  the 
House  bill  sent  to  the  floor,  that  the  national 
origins  quota  system  be  abolished. 

Ten  percent  of  those  admitted  to  the 
United  States  from  other  coimtrles  will  be 
refugees  fleeing  from  catastrophe  or  oppres- 
sion. Six  percent  is  allocated  to  "political 
refugees." 

Another  10  percent  will  be  those  with 
skills  needed  by  American  industry.  Those 
who  are  artists  or  professional  persons  will 
have  a  10-percent  quota. 

There  also  is  a  category  for  admission  of 
brothers  and  sisters  of  American  citizens. 

"We  are  not  merely  a  nation."  Mr.  Johnson 
said  in  his  Immigration  message  to  Congress, 
"but  a  'nation  of  nations.'  " 

Actually,  he  does  not  intend  to  substan- 
tially change  the  ntunber  of  Inunigrants  ad- 
mitted each  year — only  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  be  selected. 

Individiials;  not  government  alone,  must 
help  build  the  Great  Society,  said  Mr.  John- 
son. It  Is  a  tremendous  challenge,  needing 
arduous  struggle,  hard  labor,  and  involving 
"great  danger,"  the  President  admitted. 

Eventiially,  he  predicted,  all  of  this  will 
be  successful  and  would  lead  to  "triumph 
over  all  the  enemies  of  mankind." 


Making  Air  Travel  Safer 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I  HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
NatlOTi's  scheduled  airline  Industry  Is  de- 
voting much  effort  and  money  these  days 
in  a  continuing  effort  to  provide  the  air 
traveler  with  the  most  dependable  and 
safest  air  transportation  In  the  world. 


Specifically,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
recently  Trans  World  Airlines  has  an- 
nounced  the  purchase  of  two  systems 
one  of  which  will  make  possible  even 
more  dependable  service  on  its  fleet  ol 
DC-9  jets.  The  other  is  a  newly  de- 
veloped fire  protection  device  which  will 
be  installed  on  TWA's  entire  fleet  of  m 
jet  aircraft. 

The  DC-9  fleet  which  TWA  will  begin 
putting  in  service  early  next  year  will 
have  the  industry's  first  fully  automatic 
data  analysis  system,  developed  by  TWA 
and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Service  Co.  The 
system  will  monitor  50  separate  param- 
eters of  engine  information  and  pro- 
vide a  dally  "health  report"  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  aircraft's  engines  and  sys- 
tems. The  data  will  be  recorded  on 
paper  tape  which  will  be  removed  from 
the  aircraft  at  the  termination  of  the 
flight  and  then  transmitted  over  the 
company's  teletype  system  to  the  TWA 
maintenance  base  in  Kansas  City  where 
rapid  computer  analysis  will  facilitate 
quick  and  accurate  diagnosis  of  mainte- 
nance requirements. 

In  Its  constant  program  tojnake  air 
travel  ever  more  safe.  TWA  has  pur- 
chased from  the  Fenwal  Co.  in  AsMand, 
Mass..  a  imique  protection  device  which 
is  designed  to  virtually  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  lightning  igniting  volatile 
fuel  vapors  vented  from  the  jet  aircraft's 
fuel  tanks.  The  system  detects  a  flame 
as  it  enters  the  fued  vent  scoop  on  the 
wing  and  In  a  fraction  of  a  second  a 
special  extinguishing  agent  is  dispersed 
to  kill  the  flame  and  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  fire  and/or  explosion. 

These  two  systems  which  will  increase 
the  dependability  and  safety  of  TWA's 
flights  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  by 
other  airlines,  many  of  which  have  al- 
ready expressed  special  Interest  In  them, 
TWA's  expenditure  of  some  $750  thou- 
sand is  well  worth  the  price  for  the  bene- 
fits  these  systems  will  provide. 

TWA  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its 
leadership  in  working  with  the  manu- 
facturers In  the  testing  and  development 
of  these  systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
press  releases  and  some  additional  Infor- 
mation regarding  these  new  develop- 
ments may  appear  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TWA  To  PuBCHASK  Fenwal  Pibk  Protection 
Device 

Trans  World  Airlines  has  approved  the 
purchase  of  a  imique  protection  device  from 
Penwal,  Inc.,  to  augment  those  systems  al- 
ready in  general  use  on  all  Its  Jet  aircraft, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Rajonond 
M.  Dunn,  senicx-  vice  president  and  system 
general  manager. 

Mr.  D\inn  said  the  entire  TWA  fleet  of  111 
jet  aircraft  would  be  equipped  with  the  new 
device  which  is  now  undergoing  final  tests  at 
the  Fenwal  test  site  at  Ashland,  Mass.  Cost 
of  the  system  to  TWA  will  be  approximately 
$400,000. 

The  new  device  Is  designed  to  virtually 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  lightning  ignit- 
ing volatile  fuel  vapors  vented  from  fuel 
tanks.  The  system  detects  a  flame  as  it  en- 
ters the  fuel  vent  scoc^.  In  milliseconds  ft 
special  extinguishing  agent  is  dispersed  into 
the  surge  box  in  advance  of  the  flame  front. 
ThviB  an  inert  block  Is  established  between 
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the  vent  and  fuel  system.  Flame  suppression 
has  been  proven  by  exhaustive  tests  to  be 
capable  of  providing  this  effective  block 
faster  than  required  under  the  most  extreme 
conditions  which  might  be  encountered  in 
actual  flight  operations. 

}gx.  Dunn  said  that  Fenwal  is  prepared  to 
produce  the  S3rstems  as  soon  as  final  approv- 
als have  been  granted  by  the  FAA  and  manu- 
facturers. Following  these  necessary  ap- 
provals, TWA  will  begin  Installing  the  sys- 
tems on  its  jet  aircraft. 

The  new  aircraft  flame  suppresion  system 
Is  an  outgrowth  of  Fenwal 's  many  years  of 
experience  in  manufacturing  explosion  sup- 
pression and  advance  Inerting  systems  for  in- 
dustry. Almost  200  of  these  systems  are  now 
m  use  by  plastic,  food,  chemical  and  other 
manufacturers. 

TWA  PuBCHASES  DC-9  Maintenance  Recorder 
The  aviation  Industry's  flrst  fully  auto- 
matic data  analysis  system  was  unveiled  to- 
day by  Trans  World  Airlines  and  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Service  Co.  after  2  years  of  Joint  pi- 
oneering development  in  the  field  of  airborne 
maintenance  recording. 

TWA  will  equip  its  fleet  of  20  DC-9  jet 
transports  with  the  system,  which  will  be 
manufactured  by  LAS  at  ite  plant  in  Ontario, 

Calif. 

The  DC-9  installation,  monitoring  50  sepa- 
rate parameters  of  engine  Information,  wiU 
mark  the  flrst  fleetwide  application  of  auto- 
matic airborne  data  collection  to  provide  a 
daily  "health  report"  on  the  aircraft  en- 
gines and  systems. 

Automatic  Data  Analysis  System  (ADAS) . 
as  the  system  Is  conunonly  called,  will  great- 
ly reduce  DC-9  cockpit  paperwork  by  auto- 
matically recording  data  reflecting  the  state 
of  performance  of  aU  monitored  compo- 
"bents. 

Recorded  on  punched  paper  tape,  the  data 
will  be  transmitted  by  teletype  to  the  air- 
line's overhaxil  base  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  rapid  computer  analysis  and  print- 
out facilities  quick  and  accurate  diagnosis  of 
maintenance  requlremente. 

In  annoimcing  the  $350,000  Initial  order 
to  LAS  for  the  DC-9  fleet.  A,  E.  Jordan, 
TWA's  vice  president  of  technical  services, 
estimated  that  the  system  would  result  in 
savings  of  approximately  $200,000  annually 
tor  the  airline. 

TWA      Installs      Lockheed      Maintenancb 
Recorder  System 

A  practical  airborne  maintenance  record- 
ing system  was  made  possible  by  the  coopera- 
tive engineering  efforts  of  Trans  World  Air- 
lines and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Service  Co.  that 
began  in  AprU  1962. 

TWA,  at  that  time,  launched  the  tech- 
nique to  install  a  Lockheed  maintenance 
recorder  system  on  one  of  the  airline's  Boe- 
ing 707-131  aircraft. 

The  Lockheed  ssrstem  monitors  and 
records  numerous  measuremente  for  defining 
the  performance  and  condition  of  a  wide 
variety  of  systems  few  subsequent  technical 
analysis  on  the  groiuid. 

This  basic  diagnostic  tool  is  provided  for 
defining  and  locating  troubles  in  the  noany 
aircraft  systems  amd  also  permits  prediction 
of  impending  malfunctions  in  those  systems. 
Through  the  latter  capability  it  affords  the 
potential  of  replacing  major  components 
such  as  engines,  generators,  and  air  condi- 
tioning units  only  when  deteriorating  per- 
formsmce  of  the  system  Indicates  such  action 
Is  necessary,  rather  than  on  an  arbitrary  time 
control  basis. 

The  DC-9  ADAS  follows  this  basic  concept. 
Through  electrical  sensors  located  at  vital 
points  in  the  aircraft,  temperatiu'es,  pres- 
sures, positions  and  other  similar  infornui- 
tion  relative  to  the  system  and  its  per- 
formance are  sensed. 

As  the  system  will  be  installed  initially,  on 
TWA's  DC-9'8,  data  from  approximately  60 


parameters  will  be  automatically  scanned 
three  times  each  flight;  at  takeoff,  during 
climbout  and  later  in  cruise  flight.  The  sys- 
tem will  alao  take  an  automatic  data  scan 
upon  its  initiation  by  the  flight  crew.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  pressing  a  switoh  in  the 
cockpit. 

As  the  data  Is  being  scanned  it  will  be 
piinched  out  on  paper  tape  along  with  neces- 
sary teletype  address  and  end-of -message  in- 
formation to  insure  ite  proper  transmission 
to  the  airlines'  overhaxil  base  computer  cen- 
ter in  Kansas  City. 

Each  flight  leg  will  contain  its  own  com- 
plete message  including  the  flight  number, 
flight  leg,  day,  month  and  aircraft  number. 

The  paper  tape  message  will  be  removed 
from  the  aircraft  Immediately  upon  flight 
termination  and  transmitted  over  telephone 
lines.  Thus,  the  data  can  be  made  available 
to  engineering  and  maintenance  personnel  at 
TWA's  overhaul  base  within  5  minutes  after 
a  flight  has  terminated  at  any  of  TWA's 
domestic  stations. 

The  data  will  also  be  fed  into  a  computer 
for  more  extensive  analjrsis  by  techniques 
such  as  TWA's  flight  log  analysis  program 
which  is  vised  in  determining  Jet  engine  per- 
formance. 

In  the  flight  log  analysis  technique  the 
aircraft's  flight  log  serves  as  the  recording 
medium.  During  stabiliised  cruise  of  eaoh 
Jet  flight,  the  aircraft's  flight  engineer  takes 
readings  from  some  40  cockpit  Instnunente 
denoting  the  performance  status  of  the  air- 
craft. Information  on  the  plane's  gross 
weight,  engine  speeds,  static  air  temperature, 
ram  air  temperature,  mach  number,  engine 
pressure  ratio  (EPR),  the  exhaust  gas  tem- 
peratvire  (EOT),  the  speeds  of  the  low  (N,)  >« 
and  high  (N,)  compressors,  the  fuel  flow  and 
similar  data  is  noted  in  the  aircraft's  flight 
log. 

At  the  flrst  stop,  a  copy  of  the  information 
Is  given  to  a  teletype  operator  who  sends  it 
to  the  Kansas  City  base. 

Early  each  morning  the  date  is  read  into 
a  computer  for  analysis  and  preparation  of  a 
report. 

This  report,  with  the  latest  engine  data 
and  past  performance  history,  is  provided 
for  review  by  the  powerplant  engineering 
group  when  they  arrive  for  work  that  morn- 
ing. The  performance  of  each  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney JT-3,  JT-4,  JT-3D  and  JT-8D  and  each 
General  Electric  CJ80S  engine  Is  thus  ana- 
lyzed daily.  If  an  engine's  performance  on 
any  one  of  TWA's  112  Jet  aircraft  shows  a 
sharp  deviation  from  normal,  corrective 
maintenance  is  initiated  quickly. 

By  incorporating  the  DC-9  into  the  flight 
log  analysis  program,  monetary  savings  com- 
parable to  the  annual  savings  of  $4,000  per 
engine  now  being  realized  on  other  fleete  of 
Jet  aircraft  will  also  be  obtained  on  the 
forthcoming  two-engine  Douglas  Jetliners. 

ADAS  will  provide  many  advantages  over 
other  methods  of  data  collection  including 
the  following: 

1.  Oreater  accuracy  in  collecting  data. 

2.  Quicker  data  response  for  indicating  en- 
gine hot  section  deterioration  problems. 

3.  Additional  maintenance  sensitivity  by 
monitoring  functions  not  displayed  in  the 
cockpit,  such  as  engine  oil  breather  pres- 
sure, engine  oil  filter  differential  pressure, 
and  metal  contamination  build-up.  This 
additional  information  provides  important 
signs  in  early  detection  of  impending  deteri- 
oration in  the  basic  engine. 

4.  Expansion,  through  the  addition  of  a 
magnetic  recording  unit,  into  more  sophis- 
ticated flight  and  maintenance  systems  capa- 
ble of  recording  500  or  more  parameters  is 
possible.  Utilizing  this  capability,  improved 
maintenance  trouble  analysis,  both  at  line 
stations  as  well  as  at  TWA's  overhaul  base 
will  be  realized. 

ADAS  also  has  the  capability  of  accepting 
a  small  airborne  computer,  thus  providing 
in-flight  analysis  of  monitored  data  for  quick 


pinpointing  of  defective  unite  and  compo- 
nente  once  the  aircraft  arrived  at  ite  des- 
tination. 

The  basic  sjstem  is  thus  designed  to  pro- 
vide those  many  maintenance  beneflte  which 
can  be  realized  today  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  the  flexibility  and  expansion  capability 
to  meet  the  challenges  for  ever  improving 
maintenance  techniques  for  years  ahead. 


Recreational  Potential  on  Iowa  Farm$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 196S 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
soil  conservation  and  recreational  re- 
sources in  my  State  have  always  been 
two  of  my  greatest  Interests.  Since  I 
represent  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict in  southwest  Iowa,  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  find  this  surprising. 

Recently  the  Carroll  Times  Herald,  a 
seventh  district  newspaper,  carried  a 
timely  and  most  Informative  article  on 
these  very  topics. 

To  give  my  colleagues  an  idea  of  the 
great  progress  b^ng  made  by  Iowa  soil 
conservation  farmers  In  this  area,  I  would 
like  this  article  entered  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Recreation  Potential  on  Iowa  Farms 

Iowa  soli  conservation  farmers  are  build- 
ing a  great  potential  recreation  resource  on 
Iowa  farms,  according  to  Marvin  R.  Larson 
of  the  Carroll  County  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict. 

He  listed  a  few  figures  from  recent  accom- 
plishment reporte.  at  proof.  There  are 
approximately  30,000  farm  ponds  for  live- 
stock water  and  struct\ire  ponda  for  eroelon 
control  in  the  State.  Records  show  tliat 
over  17,000  of  these  ponds  have  been  stocked 
with  flsh. 

In  the  Carroll  Ooimty  soil  coDseryatlon 
district,  37  farm  pmnds  have  been  bxillt  and 
37  farm  ponds  have  been  stocked  with  flsh, 
mainly  bass  and  bluegills. 

Most  of  these  ponds  are  not  flshed  as  hard 
as  they  could  be,  Mr.  Larson  said  adding,  "^ 
great  deal  of  flrst  class  flshlng  recreation  Is 
available  here  and  it  is  not  being  used." 
Ususally  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
flsh  in  a  farm  pond.  Is  to  request  the  i>er- 
misslon  of  the  owner.  Most  farmers,  short 
on  available  time,  are  glad  to  have  respon- 
sible flshermen  help  in  harvesting  the  flsh 
produced  in  the  farm  ponds.  The  consider- 
ate fisherman,  in  turn,  is  glad  to  share  his 
catch  with  the  owner  of  the  farm  pond. 

Conservation  farmers  hold  the  key  to  wild- 
life abundance  becaiLse  what  they  do  to  the 
land  refiecte  directly  on  what  happens  to 
wildlife,  according  to  Mr.  Larson.  To  date, 
approximately  70,000  acres  in  the  State  have 
been  improved  specifically  for  wildlife. 
Conservation  farmers  are  doing  this  at  the 
approximate  rate  of  about  5,000  acres  each 
year.  These  wildlife  areas  are  located  on 
farmland  where  approximately  90  percent  or 
more  of  the  wildlife  in  Iowa  is  produced. 

Wildlife  area  improvement  consiste  of 
planting  trees  and  shrubs,  or  seeding  grasses 
or  forbs  for  the  benefit  of  many  forms  of 
wildlife.  Many  existing  good  wildlife  areas 
are  merely  protected  and  maintained,  and 
these  areas  are  also  important  to  our  Iowa 
wildlife. 

Hedgerow  plsmting  on  conservation  farm* 
in  the  State  is  reported  to  be  approximately 
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Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 


MARTIN  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speak- 

been  re<iuested  to  include  in  the 

the  newsletter  which  I  have  been 

to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dls- 

AlabanuL    In  response  to  this 

I  ask  permission  to  extend  my 

and  Include   the   Washington 

of  January  15.  1965: 

Reports  :   89th   Congress 
Convenes 

Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

1  Qost  significant  remarks  at  the  open- 
^e  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
atained,  of  course.  In  the  President's 
the  Union  message.    As  each  proposal 
e  White  House  ts  sent  to  Congress 
committee  reports  begin  to  come  in, 
discuss  Individual  programs  in  detail, 
mconent  we  can  take  only  an  overall 
what  the  President  proposes, 
is  successful  In  getting  through  all 
ms,  a  radical  change  will  have  taken 
our  form  ot  Government  of  the 
States  of  America.    We  simply  can- 
al! our  responsibilities  and  the  re- 
of  the  States  over  to  the  Fed- 
without  the  loss  of  Indi- 
freedoms.     When  a   strong   Federal 
nent    tindertakes    to    house,    feed, 
>rovide  Jobs,  medical  care,  education, 
>n,  and  aU  the  necessities  and  lux- 
life,  that  is  socialism  no  matter  how 
coat  it. 
there  is  good  soimd  commonsense 
stitement  by  Congressman  Otto  Pass- 
t.  of  Louisiana,  who  said:  "The 
el4ction   brought   great   changes   here. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  voters 
mandate  to   Congress  to  bankrupt 
or  destroy  our  sovereignty.    In  the 
years,  the  voters  must  tell  this  to 
again  and  again." 


THE   riRST   proposals 


ei  pected. 


F  lans 


,  the  program  which  will  be 

the  hardest  by  the  liberals  for  quick 

medicare.     I  have  serious  reserva- 

a^out  tying  hospital  care  or  medical 

the  elderly  to  the  social  security  sys- 

wlll  greatly  increase  taxes  for  work- 

'?  and  will  threaten  the  solvency  of 

security  fund  which  is  already  $331 

the  hole. 

for  Federal  aid  to  education  put 
:ton  In  tight  control  of  American  ed- 
at  every  level  and  will  add  over  a 
I  lollars  to  the  tax  rolls  the  first  year 
-  nds  for  xmtold  bllUons  in  the  years 
The  South  greatly  needs  help  in 
.  our  educational  facilities— but  the 
to  be  answered  is — at  what  price 
will  the  money  be  spent? 
iijstance.  New  York  is  one  of  the  rich- 
in  the  Union,  and  yet  it  wUl  re- 
million  from  the  Federal  Govem- 
aid  to  education.    The  personal 


del  aands 


hoi  r 


Income  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  Is 
over  $55  bilUon.  The  State  spends  more 
than  $2.5  billion  a  year  for  education.  So 
it  is  not  clear  why  it  could  not  spend  an 
additional  $92  million,  including  the  $60  mil- 
lion for  New  York  City,  which  pays  the 
largest  amount  of  taxes  of  any  city  in  the 
State.  Can  we  afford  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment control?  Is  it  worth  the  monetary 
gain? 

The  President's  proposal  to  change  our 
Immigration  laws  to  permit  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  cheap  coolie  labor  from  the 
Asia-African  nations  and  encourage  greatly 
Increased  immigration  of  Negroes  from  Ja- 
maica, Trinidad,  and  Tobago  threatens  to 
add  to  our  welfare  rolls,  Increase  unemploy- 
ment, and  face  American  workers  with 
hordes  of  cheap  labor  to  crowd  the  market- 
place for  Jobs.  These  are  Just  a  few  brief 
comments  on  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
some  of  the  liberal  legislation  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  considering.  I  have  an 
open  mind  on  all  the  President's  proposals 
and  intend  to  study  each  one  fully  after 
hearings  are  held  and  the  various  commit- 
tees of  the  House  report  on  them.  Only 
then  wUl  I  make  up  my  mind  on  how  to 
vote  on  each  proposal. 

NEW   republican    MEMBER    RECEIVED 

It  was  most  encouraging  to  watch  the  re- 
ception given  Congressman  Albert  W.  Wat- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  by  Republicans  after 
he  had  been  stripped  of  his  seniority  by 
northern  liberal  Democrats  because  he  stood 
by  his  convictions.  As  he  attended  his  first 
meeting  with  his  fellow  Republicans  after 
changing  his  party  affiliation,  he  was  given 
a  unanimous  ovation  by  all  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House.  This  is  a  good  sign 
of  the  growing  strength  of  a  solid  two-party 
system  in  the  South  and  their  growing  in- 
fluence in  the  Republican  Party. 
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No  Rnbberstamps  on  the  Hill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  some  talk  of  late  in  certain  cir- 
cles to  the  efifect  that  the  89th  Congress 
is  serving  as  a  rubberstamp  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

To  my  mind,  the  rubberstamp  charge 
reflects  a  rather  naive  view  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
pleased  to  note  an  article  refuting  the 
rubberstamp  allegation  In  the  August  29, 
1965,  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Many  of  my  fellow  Members  probably 
will  find  this  article  of  interest  and,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  here- 
by include  it  in  the  Record: 
L.B.J.  AND  Congress — No  Rubberstamps  on 
THE  Hill 
I  (By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  August  28.— "The  rubber- 
stamp  89th  Congress,"  Intoned  the  Richmond 
News-Leader  recently,  "once  more  has  demon, 
strated  its  spineless  acceptance  of  the  propo- 
sition that  what  Lyndon  wants,  Lyndon 
gets." 

This  echoing  Judgment  was  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  House's  passage  of  the 
bOl  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  and  it  was  typical  of  many 
loving  appraisals  this  Congress  has  ab- 
sorbed— particularly  from  those  who  disap- 
prove of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  all  his  works. 


Well,  this  week  the  rubberstamp  89th 
Congress  spineleesly  made  it  clear  to  Mr 
Johnson  that  If  he  expects  to  get  the  14(b)" 
repealer  through  the  Senate,  he'll  probabW 
have  to  break  a  flUbuater.  The  rubber- 
stamp  89th  Congress  then  spinelesBlT 
whacked  Mr.  Johnson  across  the  seat  of  hjj 
pants  with  an  unwanted  amendment  that 
sharply   altered   his   immigration  bill. 

Congress,  in  fact,  was  feeling  so  supine 
and  steamrollered  this  week  that  when  Mr 
Johnson,  on  television,  made  the  strongest 
plea  that  any  President  had  ventured  for 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia— 
and  one  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  any  piec« 
of  legislation  ever  to  come  from  a  Presiflent— 
it  responded  by  doing  almost  exactly  noth- 
ing. 

THE  DOTTED  LINE 

None  of  Mr.  Johnson's  well-trained  House 
leaders  signed  the  discharge  petition  that 
would  bring  the  homerule  bUl  to  the  flow 
Only  one  Member  of  his  docile  Texas  House 
delegation  affixed  his  signature.  Only  4  of 
the  President's  20  devoted  committee  chair- 
men  got  down  on  the  dotted  line. 

Some  rubber.    Some  stamp. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  Lyndoa 
Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress  are  putting 
together  the  most  extensive  record  of  legis- 
lative accomplishment  since  PD.R.'s  Hundred 
Days.  Some  students  of  legislative  accom- 
plishment, not  content  with  this  superlative, 
Insist  on  going  all  the  way  back  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  1913  for  comparison. 

But  If  there  is  a  rubberstamp  bill  among 
the  major  measiu-es  passed.  It  could  only  be 
the  $1.06  billion  program  to  aid  secondary 
education;  the  President  Jammed  that  one 
through  virtually  without  change  by  pleading 
with  Congress  not  to  risk  reopening  the  re- 
ligious and  racial  disputes  that  had  blocked 
every  other  school  bill. 

Congress  forced  the  President  to  accede  to 
a  major  change  in  the  voting  rights  bill,  a 
change  that  seeks  the  overthrow  of  SUte 
poll  taxes  by  the  Federal  courts.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  produced  a 
major  expansion  of  the  Johnson  medicare 
bill,  all  by  Itself. 

THE  PRUNING   TIME 

The  legislators  pruned  several  proposals 
out  of  the  massive  administration  housing 
bill,  then  sharply  trimmed  its  most-  experi- 
mental feature — the  rental  subsidy  plan. 
Urban  Democrats  went  so  limp  before  the 
farm  bill  that  they  rubberstamped  Mr. 
Johnson's  so-called  bread  tax  right  out  of  it. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  getting 
through  more  or  less  unscathed,  but  not 
without  a  hard  fight  and  a  long  debate  that 
has  disclosed  no  lack  of  congressional  spine — 
only  a  shortage  of  opposing  votes. 

Mr.  Johnson's  vaunted  program  to  beautify 
the  countryside  has  been  rubberstamped  out 
of  sight.  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
the  scourge  of  the  Pentagon,  stuffed  an 
overswollen  military  pay  raise  right  down  the 
throats  of  Secretary  McNamara  and  the 
President.  Mr.  Johnson  is  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  against  a  civilian  pay  rise  he 
considers  inflationary,  and  twice  he  has  had 
to  veto  measures  he  believed  were  congres- 
sional Invasions  of  executive  prerogatives. 

The  Senate  took  co^msel  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  not  Mr.  Johnson  or  Secretary  Rusk. 
and  now  is  sitting  tight  on  the  consular 
treaty  with  the  Sovleit  Union.  The  Presi- 
dent's own  majority  leader,  mild  Mna 
Manspield,  of  Montana,  took  the  lead  in 
backing  him  down  on  his  plan  to  close  a 
number  of  veterans  hospitals. 

And  If  anyone  thinks  he  sees  a  rubber- 
stamp  mark  anywhere  on  a  foreign  aid  bill 
that  was  locked  up  for  weeks  in  a  House- 
Senate  oonference,  he  had  best  not  point  i« 
out  to  Larry  O'Brien,  the  haracsed  chief  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  oongresslonal  liaison  team. 

O'BRIEN'S   SAO  LOT 

None  of  this  record  of  independe^ice,  in- 
spiration,  obstinacy,   and   occasional   Idiocy 
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refutes  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
^Ident  and  the  89th  Congress.  None  of 
JTmeans  that  Congress  is  out  of  hand  and 
^Knrintt  in  for  an  anti-Johnson  explosion. 
s!me  of  it  signifies  that  Mr.  Johnson  does  not 
vflow  his  le^aUve  stuff,  and  certainly  noth- 
^m  the  records  suggeats  that  Congress 
hM  really  developed  the  sort  of  active,  sus- 
S^ed  and  intelligent  influence  or  national 
^Ucy  that  ought  to  be  Its  true  role  In  the 

20th  centiu-y. 

What  the  89th  Congress  and  Lyndon  John- 
MB.  have  demonstrated  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  the  legislative  and  executive 
hnmches  are  In  the  traces  together,  how- 
erer  uneasily;  that  If  the  Presidency  is  stUl 
the  paramount  force  In  the  American  Gov- 
gjninent.  the  Congress  is  neither  an  obatruc- 
tionlst  anachomism  nor  a  rubberstamp. 

It  is  In  fact,  a  Uve-wlre  sort  of  place,  these 
davB  with  a  mind  of  Its  own.  Ask  Isrrj 
OBrien.  Ask  Mr.  McNamara.  But  U  you 
iBk  Lyndon  Johnson,  duck  quickly. 


8.  Two  years  In  grade  at  death; 

6.  Assumed    average    monthly    pay    wa« 
•105;  _ 

7.  Base  i>ay  at  death  was  $148.60  a  month; 


8.  Left  dependent  parents   (no  other  In- 
come) ,  age  46; 

9.  Parents  live  out  their  expectations  of 
life  (mother,  32.1  yean;  father,  27.1  years). 


BenefiU 


Payee 


Mother, 
rather.. 
MoUicr. 


Father. 


Total. 


Paying  agency 


Veterans'  Administration 

do 

do - 


.do. 


Type  of  payment 


38  U.S.C.  412(a) 

do — 

Disability  Insurance  com- 
pensation. 
do.- 


Payment 
period 


181  months'.. 
121  months*.. 
3S5  months 

325  months.... 


Payment 
rate 


•  toaao 

00.30 
«66.00 

•65.00 


Total 
payments 


$11,274.30 

7,206.30 

10,  ITS.  00 

15,213.00 


62,  ftsa.  eo 


1  Beginning  at  age  62. 

»  Increasing  to  $66.30  attec  death  of  the  father. 

*  D^^^g'to'tts'at  age  62  and  then  increasing  to  $66  after  death  of  the  father. 

•  Decreasing  to  $33  at  age  62. 

Note.— Guaranteed  minimum  is  $160  a  month  (38  U.3.C.  412(a)). 


S.yiTor.hip  Benefit,  for  Semcemen        Remark,  by  Mario  T.Noto,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGTJE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
PubUc  Law  881  of  th  84th  Congress  which 
was  effective  January  1,  1957.  was  en- 
acted after  a  select  committee^  had  stud- 
ied survivorship  benefits  in  the  83d  and 
84th  Congresses.  The  basic  benefits  of 
this  legislation  was  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  otherwise  desig- 
nated as  Die. 

In  addition  to  this  benefit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  were  given  full  cover- 
age under  the  Social  Sectuity  System  and 
the  6  months'  death  gratuity  was  liberal- 
ized to  provide  a  greater  benefit  in  the 
tower  ranks. 

In  the  same  Congress  there  was  enacted 
a  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor 
and  which  originated  In  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  so-called  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act. 
which  provides  monthly  payments  of  as 
much  as  $110  a  month  for  36  calendar 
months  for  the  children  of  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
The  age  of  the  child  is  generally  set  from 
18  to  23  years. 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
other  troubled  areas.  I  have  received 
many  inquiries  concerning  these  benefits. 
I  recently  had  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion prepare  a  series  of  charts  showing 
the  commuted  value  of  such  benefits.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  sizable 
benefits  provided  by  existing  law, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
case  of  a  private  first  class  who  dies  at 
the  age  of  20  and  who  leaves  dependent 
parents : 

SiiRvivoRSHip     BENErrrs     roa     Servicxmkn 

Dying  From  Sebvici-Connicted  Causes 

assumptions 

1.  Private  first  class.  U.S.  Army. 

2.  Age  20  at  death; 

3.  Death  was  service  connected; 

4.  Two  years'  service  at  death; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  iiASTi.Ain> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Honorable  Mario  T.  Noto,  Associate 
Commissioner,  UJ3.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  addressed  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Supreme  Coiivention  of 
the  Order  Sons  of  Italy,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Commissioner  Noto  has  for  many  years 
served  most  ably  in  our  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  dedicated  to 
the  best  interest  of  all.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  place  his  address  In 
its  entirety  in  the  Record  to  be  read  by 
all  of  the  public: 

Remarks  bt  Mario  T.  Noto,  Associate  Com- 
missioner, U.3.  Immigration  anb  Natural- 
ization Service,  at  the  Diamond  Jubilke 
SxTPREME  convention  or  ORDER  SONS  or 
Italy,  August  25.  1966.  Baltimore.  Md. 

opening  remarks 
I  extend  greetings  to  aU  the  delegates  and 
partidpaiitB  of  this  Diamond  JubUee  Con- 
vention of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy.  The  ao- 
complishments  of  this  proud  organization 
attest  to  your  untiring  and  dedicated  efforts 
and  labors.  Each  of  you,  every  member  and 
all  of  us  of  Italian  anceertry  throughout  th« 
United  States  may  weil  be  proud  of  your 
achievements.  You  exemplify  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Italian  immigrants  who  grouped 
together  in  common  ideals  and  beliefs  to 
promote  unity  In  a  foreign  land  where  they 
came  to  plant  their  roots. 

At  a  gathering  such  as  this,  few  are  given 
the  privUege  to  speak,  and  to  be  Included 
among  the  few  is  an  honor  which  I  have  ac- 
cepted with  genuine  appreciation.  I  feel 
like  the  new  doctor  who  was  called  by  the 
coroner.  He  told  the  young  doctor  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  fllling  out  the  death 
certificate.  He  told  him  he  knew  the  form 
was  complicated  but  as  a  doctor  he  mxist  not 
sign  his  name  in  the  space  "cause  for  death." 
The  new  doctor  looked  at  the  coroner  and 
with  candor  replied,  "I  may  be  a  new  doctor, 
but  I  must  be  honest.-  May  I  then  take  this 
occasion  as  an  opportunity  to  offer  you  some 
of  my  reflection*  which  you  may  find  per- 
tinent to  the  theme  of  your  convention. 

It  Is  said,  that  to  know  nothing  of  tha 
post  Is  to  little  understand  the  present  and 


to  have  no  conceirtloii  of  the  future.  I*t  u» 
then  for  a  brief  Interlude  revert  to  the  peat. 
Sixty  yean  ago,  a  group  of  serious  minded 
and  dedicated  men  met  In  New  York  to  form 
an  organization.  They  signed  their  naxnes  to 
a  simple  and  yet  impeyssloned  document. 
Thla  document  chartered  a  fraternal  or- 
ganization— ^named  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy. 
These  men  dedicated  their  purpose  In  sim- 
ple but  most  meaningful  language.  Its  un- 
breakable pledge  ordained  the  aUegiance  of 
these  men  in  the  words  "We,  the  members  of 
the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  Amerioa,  being 
a  i>art  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  we  serve  at  all  Umes  with  undivided 
devotion,  and  to  whose  progrees  we  dedicate 
ourselves." 

With  these  words,  their  aspirations  and 
activities  became  assimilated  Into  the  broad 
and  chaUenging  patterns  at  the  American 
way  of  life.  These  men  were  fully  aware  of 
the  responsibllltiee  they  undMtook.  They 
knew  they  could  do  one  of  two  things.  They 
oould  tH-lng  honor  and  glory  to  their  an- 
cestry; or  they  oould  mutilate  the  dream  of 
the  future  immigrants  who  wished  to  foUow. 
But  only  time  would  tell.  And  It  did— in  the 
rolls  of  honOT  In  government.  In  Industry, 
in  ctature,  and  In  every  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican endeavor.  ETvery  avenue  of  human  ef- 
fort is  Uned  with  some  contribution  to  our 
country's  greatness. 

Who  were  the  dedicated  men  who  grouped 
together  to  found  this  order?  They  were 
representative  of  the  type  of  Italian  immi- 
grant to  this  country — of  men  and  women 
pKKsessed  with  God  given  strength  and  de« 
termination.  They  were  plain  people— from 
small  towns  and  valleys  and  mountains. 
They  left  their  native  land  because  they 
wanted  to  share  in  the  spirit  of  hope,  liberty 
and  justice  which  this  land  offered.  They 
migrated  to  unchartered  lives  in  a  fcweign 
land  equipped  only  with  the  endowments  of 
birth  and  a  faith  In  the  future. 

These  early  immigrants  encoimtered  big- 
otry and  prejudices.  Some  of  the  kindest 
and  most  pungent  words  were  "guinea"  or 
"wop"  or  "dago."  But  without  murmur  they 
accepted  the  abtises  and  man-made  hard- 
ships; and  yet  they  seized  every  opportunity 
to  give  of  their  work  and  cvUture.  They 
gave  heart,  muscle,  knowledge  and  loyalty. 
Their  gradual  fusion  with  the  multina- 
tional immigrants  who  came  to  this  land  be- 
fore and  after  them  has  helped  to  produce  an 
amalgamated  society  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  world. 

The  value  of  what  they  have  given  to 
America  and  its  way  of  life  has  been  recog- 
nleed  by  no  lees  than  Ave  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Each  has  advocated  the 
elimination  of  that  portion  of  our  Immlgra- 
Uon  laws  which  has  closed  the  doors  to  those 
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rould  be  Immigrants  amongst  us  ex- 

or  their  place  of  birth.    And  yet,  de- 

the  obstacles  of  the  national  OTlglna 

of  our  immigration  laws,  and  within 

short  generation,  the  Italian  imml- 

and  his  offspring  has  repaid  America 

His  payments  may  be  found  not 

n  all  that  makes  our  country,  but  in 

lands  of  the  world — where  his  sons 

In  foreign  soil,  where  they  fell  in  de- 

>f  American  Ideals.    He  needs  no  praise 

from  me  or  any  other  man — for 

written  his  own  history  here  with  the 

of  his  bands  and  the  blood  from  his 


eu  ogy 


openl:  ig 


place 


quota 

oonsld^ed 

tlonal 

serve 

community 


immigration  law  has  had  the  effect  of 

our  doors  to  persons  Judged  by  race 

of  birth  rather  than  on  an  indi- 

'8  worth  to  society.     It  ironically  has 

with  severity  against  southern 

Europeans.    The  formula  of  the 

origins  system  is  without  basis  and 

CKir  own  President  Johnson  has  said, 

is  no  consistency  in  an  American 

that    both    recognizes    equality    and 

hejrs  immigration  from  countries 

Europe." 

again  it  waa  our  own  President  who  In 

state  of  the  Union  message  declared 

In  offering  the  criteria,  "Ask  not 

country  were  you  bom,  but  what  can 

for  our  country?"    He  has  consistently 

a    change    to    end    the    national 

He  has  asked  that  each  applicant  be 

chiefly  on  the  basis  of  occupa- 

sklll  and  family  ties.    This  can  only 

x>  enhance  our  Nation  in  the  world 
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story  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 

immigrant  whether  on  this  planet,  or 

hemisphere  or  in  America  can  be  told 

many  ways.     But  the  past  Is  too 

kfaown.    Its  inuneasurable  value  Is  well 

docun:  ented  in  the  pages  ot  history. 

now,  what  is  the  present  and  what  is 
The    present    and    the   future 
]|each  greater  heights.    For  the  story  of 
^rlcan  with  Italian  ancestry  must  be 
ill  the  forms  of  the  beliefs,  the  ideals 
i  tfa  i  values  which  he  haa.    It  must  be  told 
proi  Qote  the  truth,  and  to  Instill  a  deopec 
uid  stronger  effort  to  further  enrich 
beloved  ooimtry.    It  must  be  told  to  re- 
he  ugly  stains  of  prejudice  made  by 
n  our  midst,  who  are  still  intolerant 
otrndeinn  a  whole  people  becavise  of  a 


h  fl  ck ; 
h  sKne 
bei  m 
th  n^ 
re  t  J 
)  miist 
t  «ch 


Unf<  rtunately,  there  are  a  few  of  our  an- 
pho  have  not  contributed  to  oiu-  great- 
■1  Dstead  they  have  detracted.    But,  in 
some  ^eep  must  go  astray — and  as 
t  peoples  of  all  natlonalltiee,  so  it 
with  some  of  Italian  ancestry.    The 
nust  be  accepted.    But  it  must  also 
enlighten  and  educate  the  bigots — 
be  taught  to  accept  the  principle 
man  must  be  Judged  and  be  ac- 
or  rejected  on  his  own  record — and 
his  ancestry. 

one  reads  or  hears  of  the  ac- 

[>f  criminal  activities  of  specific  In- 

But  too  often  the  searchlight  of 

Ism    seems    to    shine    on    Italian 

We  axe  told  of  the  Italian  or  SlcUlan 

Some  at  these  were  bom  here,  some 

ta^rnight  here  in  childhood  and  some 

*  abroad.    But  the  end  product  is  not 

of  nationality  or  ancestry.     And 

passage  of  time  and  addition  oif  each 

name  an  unfair  image  has  been 

Where  the  facts  are  true — they 

and  sbould  not  be  denied.     TYuth 

and  must  not  be  suppressed — it  must 
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the  sins  ot  the  few  wixxigdoers,  the 

IMC  a  true  mirror  of  ttie  23  million 

lere  who  share  the  Italian  saoeetry. 

unjustly  clouds  In  the  minds  ai 


UtdLge 


the  public  the  true  value  of  these  God-fear- 
ing, loyal,  and  dedicated  Italian-Americans. 
In  a  recent  national  publication  depicting 
the  fight  of  a  large  city  against  crime,  ot 
seven  photographs  shown  of  criminals,  six 
had  Italian  names.  An  additional  five 
photographs  on  another  page  had  Italian 
names.  No  one  disputes  that  the  guilty  must 
be  punished.  The  law  must  be  enforced  with 
all  the  vigor  it  commands.  The  criminal 
cancer  in  our  society  must  be  curbed — re- 
gardless of  nationality.  But  it  is  sinful  to 
suppose  that  one  creed,  color,  or  ethnic  group 
has  a  monopoly  on  crime.  Yet,  there  are 
some  who  would  lead  us  to  believe  this. 

God  endowed  each  mortal  with  a  will  and 
destiny  and  each  Is  accountable  for  his  own 
to  society.  But  a  religion,  a  race,  or  an  an- 
cestry must  not  be  held  accountable  or 
adjudged  guilty  for  the  wrongs  of  the  few. 
Let  no  common  heritage  be  tarnished  for 
those  few. 

And  what  is  the  answer  to  a  false  image? 
Can  we  remove  it?  Not  only  can  we,  but  we 
must.  The  achievements  of  the  past  are 
prologue.  But  the  positive  achievements  of 
today  and  the  continuing  contributions  of 
the  future  to  our  society  must  be  brought 
Into  sharp  focus  for  all  people  to  take  note. 
But  this  cannot  be  nor  should  it  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  one  voice  or  one  organization. 
It  must  be  the  many.  At  each  opportunity 
let  the  voices  speak  individually  and  in  uni- 
son to  point  to  the  record  of  the  good  deeds. 
Let  the  people  be  Informed  of  the  true  worth 
of  those  of  Italian  ancestry,  but,  let  no  one 
hesitate  to  denounce  criminality  regardless 
of  nationality  or  ancestry. 

The  Order  Sons  of  Italy  was  not  organized 
as  a  pressure  group  nor  must  it  be.  It  Is  what 
it  should  be  an  assembly  of  faithful  people 
who  share  a  common  ancestry.  The  commu- 
nity of  Its  Interests  and  objectives  which 
units  its  members  is  not  different  from  that 
of  the  DAR.  B'nal  B'rith,  the  NAACP,  and 
similar  organizations.  It  seeks  no  special 
privileges.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  re- 
fiecting  the  collective  qualities  of  a  people  of 
one  heritage  and  to  achieve  equalities  for  all 
peoples  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
But  above  all,  within  our  society  it  displays 
the  whole  heart,  whole  mind,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  a  people.  Your  organization  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  freedoms  founded  in  1776  and 
their  preservation. 

Let  one  fact  be  abundantly  clear.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt.  Ancestry  is  no  expedient  or  Jus- 
tification for  the  worth  of  an  Individual.  But 
neither  shall  it  be  the  basis  for  rejection  or 
ridicule.  Ancestry  cannot  and  must  not  be 
a  substitute  for  ability  or  honor.  Let  no  one 
clamor  for  recognition  or  reward  on  the  basis 
of  national  origin.  Recognition  and  reward 
must  be  commensurate  with  ability,  not  an- 
cestry. In  America  the  true  test  must  lie  In 
the  virtue  and  value  of  man  alone  and  not  in 
the  cry  for  ethnic  recognition.  As  sons  and 
daughters  of  immigrants  we  possess  priceless 
heritage;  and  we  hold  to  certain  truths  Indl- 
Tldtially  and  oollectively.  We  believe  that 
where  we  find  dissension,  we  must  bring  to- 
gether; where  we  find  need,  we  must  provide; 
where  we  find  wrong,  we  must  remedy,  and 
that  when  we  are  right  we  must  prove  it. 

To  the  bigots,  to  the  imscrupulous,  and  to 
the  prejudiced,  we  shall  continue  to  respond 
with  understanding  and  compassion.  We 
shall  continue  to  give  generously  of  ourselves 
In  toll  and  battle  Just  as  we  have  in  the  past 
and  are  doing  in  the  present.  To  those  who 
would  question  our  unity,  we  say  we  are 
united  for  duty  to  our  President  and  coun- 
try; to  those  who  question  our  sincerity,  we 
say  let  our  deeds  be  Judged  and  bo  those  who 
question  our  loyalty,  let  history  be  the  proof. 
I  seek  neither  approbation  or  acclaim  for 
what  I  speak.  A  man  must  acooimt  only  to 
his  God,  his  country,  and  himself  for  his  be- 
Uefs.  If  what  I  have  said  is  responsible  then 
I  aloDA  am  accountable  for  my  words. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31, 1965 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  tremendous  strides  this  Con- 
gress has  made  In  the  field  of  educaUon 
such  as  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
more  recently,  the  higher  education  bill' 
demonstrates  our  awareness  of  tjie  im- 
portance of  education  to  our  national 
well-being.  A  column  written  by  Mr 
Wilfrid  Dellquest  which  appeared  in  the 
Lincoln  Heights  Bulletin-News,  Los  An- 
geles, on  August  22,  1965.  expresses  quite 
well  one  aspect  of  the  reasoning  beliind 
my  authorship  of  the  resolution,  already 
passed  by  the  House,  asking  the  President 
to  proclaim  a  National  Literacy  Week 
As  Vice  President  Humphrey  pointed  out 
In  a  recent  speech : 

You've  never  heard  of  a  country  that  has 
gone  broke  spending  on  education— that's  be- 
cause you  don't  spend,  you  invest. 

Mr.  Dellquest 's  column  follows: 
Thb  Darkencd  Lamp 
(By  WUfrld  Dellquest) 

Today's  eye  opener:  "Ignorance  is  the 
night  of  the  mind,  but  a  night  without  moon 
or  star." — Confucius. 

Two  million  Americans:  Congressman 
Geobge  E.  BaowH.  Je.,  of  California,  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  asking  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  September  13-18  as 
"National  Literacy  Week."  Congressman 
Brown  mentions  some  disturbing  figures 
Two  million  adtilt  Americans  cannot  read  or 
write;  8.300,000  others  have  less  than  5  years 
of  schooling,  and  more  than  22  mUllons  of 
working  age  have  spent  less  than  8  years  In 
school.  When  considered  In  relation  to  the 
continuous  extension  of  stiffrage  And  the 
expectation  that  more  and  more  Americans 
will  personaUy  participate  in  decisions  of 
government,  this  incidence  of  illiteracy  is  a 
cause  for  grave  alarm. 

Broad  pattern:  Every  election  result  in  our 
Nation  is  essentially  a  collective  decision 
made  by  individual  citizens.  Government 
officials  who  determine  and  administer  pub- 
lic policies  are  both  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  people.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
always  work  out  that  way,  and  there  are 
occasional  deprartures  from  thls^rule.  but 
none  will  deny  that  it  is  the  broad  pattern 
under  which  our  Government  operates,  and 
it  remains  the  target  toward  which  we  all 
must  strive.  This  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
iUiteracy.  A  representative  democracy  such 
as  ours.  In  order  to  be  effective,  depends 
basically  upon  two  things:  communication 
and  understanding.  Commimlcation  with 
and  among  the  people,  and  the  understand- 
ing by  the  people  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  faced,  are  successful  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  people  are  educated. 
An  American  who  Is  unable  to  read  or  write 
cannot  adequately  communicate  with  his 
neighbors.  If  his  education  Is  insufficient, 
he  cannot  Intelligently  grapple  with  Issues 
that  demand  his  answers,  and  those  Issues 
frequently  affect  his  life  and  his  personal  in- 
terests with  profound  Impact.  His  lack  of 
education  also  Impels  him  to  act  from  emo- 
tion rather  than  through  reason,  and  makes 
him  the  easy  prey  of  those  who  seek  to  hood- 
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-ink  and  deceive  him.    In  the  jungle  of  life, 
he  la  a  tiger  Virithout  claws. 

If  the  lamp  flickers :  The  fact  that  a  demo- 
cratic republic  can  succeed  only  to  the  de- 
«L  that  the  electorate  is  educated  was  rec- 
Snlzed  by  the  wise  and  experienced  leaders 
who  founded   oxur    system    of    government. 
The  Government,  from  the  beginning,  has 
irceoted  responslbiUty  for  the  educaUon  of 
?he  people.    True,  adminUtration  of  public 
education  is  preferable  on  a  local  level  where 
Zisi  needs  are  better  understood,  but  the 
National     Government     has     always     stood 
watchfully  ih  the  background,  ready  with  Its 
ILurces  to  back  up  and  implement  local 
^rts     such  gestures  as  the  proclamation 
of  National  Literacy  Week  are  bound  to  be 
helpful.     This  is  a  way  of  saying  offlciaUy 
that  the  American  people  are  aware  of  the 
superlative  necessity  of  assurinE  to  every  clt- 
lacn  an  equal  opportunity  of  achieving  the 
best  education  possible.    The  consciousness 
of  the  public  to  the  gravity  of  this  problem 
cannot  be  too  strongly  awakened.    The  lamp 
of  learning  must  not  be  permitted  to  flicker. 
If  it  becomes  extinguished,  all  our  hop«  aiid 
gniendid  dreams  and  our  vision  of  a  better 
lUe  will  faU  into  the  abyss  of  darkness  and 
lutUlty.    As  we  love  our  America,  this  must 
never  happen. 


Preiident  Johnson's  Position  on  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  light 
of  the  continuing  controversy  over  Viet- 
nam, I  insert  in  the  Record  an  arttcle 
that  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  on  August  12.  which  deals  with 
President  Johnson's  position  on  this 
subject: 

[From  the  Dallas   Morning  News,  Aug.  12. 

19651 

Personal   Report:    Washington 

(By  Robert  E.  Baskln,  Chief) 

President  Johnson  continues  to  explain 
and  discuss  his  policies  in  Vietnam  on  any 
and  aU  occasions,  and  there  are  those  in 
Washington  who  believe  he  explains  too 
much. 

However,  in  the  light  of  Hanoi's  attitude 
about  the  conflict  of  southeast  Asia.  Mr. 
Johnson  Is  weU  advised  to  make  our  Inten- 
tions as  clear  as  he  possibly  can. 

Most  great  wars  result  from  miscalcula- 
tions. 

On  two  occasions  Germany  misjudged  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Nation  on  war  in 
Europe.  Japan,  prior  to  World  War  n,  also 
believed  that  the  United  States  did  not  have 
the  stamina  to  come  back  from  a  devastating 
blow  to  its  Pacific  possessions. 

In  these  cases,  the  miscalculations  were  In 
large  part  created  by  the  conduct  of  dis- 
sident American  citizens — the  pacifists,  the 
America  Plrsters,  the  militant  pro-Nazi  ele- 
ments, the  Communists,  and  all  the  others 
who  created  disturbances  against  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  democracies  of  the  world. 

In  the  foreign  press  the  activities  of  these 
organizations  gave  a  distortion  of  the  trxie 
sentiment  of  this  Nation.  In  totalitarian 
lands  it  is  hard  to  visualize  such  disturb- 
ances as  may  occur  In  a  democracy,  caused 
by  tiny  minorities,  without  coming  to  the 
concliislon  that  the  Nation  is  badly  divided 
on  an  issue. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  of  tlie  ruling 
circles  of  Oonuntinist  North  Vietnam  today. 


The  men  of  Hanoi  have  taken  note  of  the 
pacifist  marchers  at  the  White  House  and 
at  the  Capitol  and  the  utterances  of  such 
newly  emerged  foreign  pcdlcy  experts  as  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  B:ing  and  prob- 
ably have  decided  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  a 
divided  country  on  his  hands. 

This  conclusion  can  only  add  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  Intensify  this 
campaign  against  South  Vietnam  and,  more 
important,  take  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a 
major  thermonuclear  war. 

Peiping,  too,  appears  to  be  suffering  under 
the  delusion  that  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  is  somewhat  reluctant  about  carrying 
on  the  war  to  preserve  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  Red  Chinese  press  has 
emphasized,  in  pictures  and  stories,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  "peace  at  all  costs"  demon- 
strators In  Washington  and  elsewhere. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  probably 
have  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  but  they  evidenUy 
are  having  a  hard  time  talking  realistically 
these  days  to  Peiping  and  Hanoi. 

How  can  the  delusion  be  dispelled? 
This  is  the  problem  that  confronts  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  administration  knows  full 
well  that  the  erroneous  beliefs  in  the  south- 
east Asian  Communist  capitals  must  be 
eradicated  to  prevent  miscalculation  bring- 
ing on  another  great  war. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
American  Nation  is  solidly  behind  oiu:  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam,  and  there  hM  been  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  tree. 

But  only  this  week  radicals  marched  on 
the  Capitol  and  created  a  dlstvu-bance  that 
got  bigger  headlines  abroad  than  Mr.  John- 
son's own  statements  about  American  policy 
and  determination. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  just  concluded  a  new 
round  of  briefings  for  Congress,  and  these 
briefings  were  singularly  free  of  dissent. 
Governors,  businessmen,  and  other  national 
leaders  are  being  kept  well  advised  of  devel- 
opments in  Vietnam.  The  President  seems 
determined  to  remove  the  chances  for  a 
devastating  miscalculation. 

But  a  smaU  handful  of  the  population 
continues  to  demonstrate  and  agitate  against 
the  Vietnam  policy.  These  demonstrators 
have  been  treated  so  mildly  in  this  National 
Capital  that  one  can  only  wonder  what  kind 
of  special  privilege  they  enjoy.  Ordinary 
citizens  cannot  lie  down  In  White  House 
driveways  without  fear  of  punishment. 
Ordinary  citizens  cannot  storm  the  Capitol 
Itself  and  receive  such  solicitude  as  the  paci- 
fists got  this  week  before  the  police  finally 
did  crack  down.  Ordinary  citizens  cannot 
block  traffic  and  the  sidewalks  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty. 

But  the  demonstrations — by  strange  mis- 
fits from  our  tirban  areas  and  certain  uni- 
versities— continue  to  go  on.  And  Peiping 
and  Hanoi  watch  and  listen. 

There  Is  a  question  as  to  how  long  our 
national  authorities  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  extending  privilege  to  these  off-beat 
people. 


Federal  Government  and  Maryland: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OP   Ni:W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  combined  Ignorance  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  keeping  gambling  in  Mary- 


land illegal  and  thus  wide  open  for  mob 
exploitation.  Illegal  gambling  is  a  popu- 
lar pastime  in  Maryland — and  unfor- 
tunately its  revenues  are  not  going  to  the 
public  treasury,  but  rather  are  going  to 
finance  a  multitude  of  organized  crime's 
enterprises. 

The  pari-mutuel  turnover  in  Maryland 
last  year  came  to  $212  million.    Dlegal 
gambling  is  far  more  significant  in  Marj'- 
land,  Just  as  it  is  nationally.    Testimony 
before  the  McClellan  committee  in  1961 
put  off-track  betting  at  $50  billion  a  year 
nationally.     Other   estimates   put   off- 
track  betting  at  about  40  percent  of  the 
national   illegal  gambling  total.     This 
would  make  illegal  gambling  of  all  kinds 
come  to  about  $120  billion  a  year  in  the 
United  States.     This  figure,  of  course, 
represents  total  turnover — the  same  $10 
bill  can  be  won  and  lost  many  times  the 
same  night,  with  no  economic  effect  in 
the  end  if  you  break  even,  except  the  bit 
clipped  off  each  time  by  the  proprietor. 
On  a  population  basis,  Maryland's  share 
of  this  national  illegal  gambling  total 
comes  to  $2.16  billion  annually.     This 
may  be  a  very  good  estimate.    Ten  years 
ago.  the  Massachusetts  Crime  Commis- 
sion, in  pegging  Massachusetts'  gambling 
at  about  the  same  figure,  said  that  citi- 
zens of  that  State  spend  more  on  gam- 
bling than  on  groceries.     Perhaps  the 
same  is  true  of  Maryland.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  illegal  gambling  is  big  busi- 
ness in  Maryland's  southern  counties. 
Inasmuch  as  the  mob  gets  to  keep  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  turnover  as  profit, 
Maryland  may  be  a  $200  mlUion  a  year 
tidewater  treasure  chest  for  the  orga- 
nized crime  empires. 

The  way  to  take  gambling  revenues 
away  from  organized  crime  and  put  them 
to  work  for  the  people  is  a  national  lot- 
tery. Only  Government-run  gambling 
can  be  trusted  to  keep  the  profits  of  the 
gambling  urge  in  public  hands  for  public 
tasks.  The  European  experience  has 
shown  how  the  lottery  represents  social 
and  financial  commonsense.  America 
needs  a  national  lottery  as  soon  as 
p>ossible. 

Project  Head  Start 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 
Mr.  HANSE2^  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  its  first  3  months  of  operation,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  an- 
nounced 260  projects  which  have  affected 
every  State  in  the  Nation.  One  of  these 
programs.  Project  Head  Start,  has  been 
subjected  to  even  more  severe  criticism 
than  have  the  other  programs.  Appar- 
ently otir  ultraconservative  friends  would 
much  rather  wait  for  the  deprived  chil- 
dren involved  in  this  program  to  grow 
into  adulthood.  Then  the  problem  could 
be  dealt  with  by  expanding  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  penal  institu- 
tions. 

Recently  the  Des  Moines  Register  car- 
ried a  letter  from  my  good  friend,  Mrs. 
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Richards,  of  Red  Oak.  Iowa,  re- 
one  such  criticism.    I  herewith 
his  letter  for  the  benefit  of  my 
You    will    note    that    Mrs. 
sophistication  on  this  matter 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  her 
own  coihmunity  is  not  lacking  in  strong 
and  PIS  ctical  leadership. 
The  l(tter  follows: 
[From  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 

July  25,  1965] 
Mak£sJ  Reply  to  Letteb  on  Head  Start 
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have   a  great   newspaper   In   the 

You^  reporting  and  presentation 

'  "Ing  for  fairness.     As  a  supporter 

Johnson's  progranvs  under  oxir 

OpjKK-tunlty  Act  of  1964,  as  one 

.  li  sistent  on  creating  respect  for  this 

evolutionary  piece  of  legislation,  I  thank  you 

Forum's  July   18  letter  from  Dr. 

critical  of  the   preschool  Project 

and  for  the  short  enthusiastic 

Immediately  under  it  sent  by 

from.  Thornton  who   Is   actually 

I  the  project. 

only  one  word  could  have  been 

In   that   lady's   testimonial   letter. 

It    "the    Government's    Project 

Instead  of  "our  Government's 

Start."    The  success  or  falliire 

jrograms  is  to  be  o\irs  In  our  own 

unities  independent  of,  though 

with,  consultants  and  experts  in 

and  Des  Moines. 

failed  to  note  that  school 
alone  cannot  accept  or  re- 
programs.     ResponsibUity   for   be- 
"'-  program  wlU  rest  with  officially 
community     action     agencies, 
from  many  segments  of  a  com- 
plan  together  with  their  own 
much  or  how  little  of  the  Ped- 
or  technical  aid  their  commu- 
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^11   be  little    chance   for   power- 
oonstiltants  In  the  education  or 
professional  field  to  take  advan- 
Federal  grants. 

approach  to  the  new  Federal 
for  breaking  poverty  cycles  Is  one 
Iraggers   and   self-appointed   ex- 
use.    They  dread  change  because 
and  new  people  brought  into  the 
challenge  their  status  as  know-it- 


tte 
cynical 


foot  -draggers 
I  oftei 


ask  facts  from  their  newspapers 
eaders.    They  will  then  be  prepared 
.  and  wUl  adapt  it  Intelligently  to 
'  needs. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Richards. 


An  Anal]|>is  of  tbe  Problem  of  Right  To 
Work 


EXtENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   SIAKTLAND 

IN  THeIhOUSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  uesday.  August  31. 1965 


M<  )RTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 

ai^alysls  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Kern,  presl- 

Maryland  Highways  Contrac- 

atlon,  dealing  with  the  whole 

<  'f  right  to  work  Is  in  the  public 


Mr.  Ke  -n  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  contractors  division, 
American  Road  Builders  Association! 
He  serve  wi  their  president's  council 
and  Is  vice  chairman  of  their  Bacon- 


Davis  watchdog  committee.    I  am  glad 
to  include  his  analysis  for  the  Record: 

Thk  Probleu  of  Right  To  Work 
(An  analysis  by  L.  W.  Kern,  president,  the 
Maryland   Highways   Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.) 

On  July  28  another  step  was  taken  In  the 
plan,  which  step  by  step,  can  be  seen  unfold- 
ing. The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  took  its  final 
action  in  one  of  the  presently  proposed  two 
changes  in  labor  legislation— it  voted  221 
to  203  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

That  act  of  retrogression  seems  to  Indicate 
that  many  people,  including  some  Congress- 
ment  who  voted  for  repeal,  must  have  failed 
to  realize  certain  significant  facts. 

It  also  warrants  this  supplement  to  our 
July  20  analysis:  "A  Stepping-Stone — To- 
ward What?" 

In  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  leg- 
islation which  labor  unions  are  demanding, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  labor 
imions  of  today  are  huge,  powerful  and 
especially-privileged  private  business  enter- 
prises, engaged  in  the  profitable  business  of 
organizing  the  unorganized.  The  tmor- 
ganized  are  the  some  58  million  workers 
(more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  work- 
force) who  have  not  chosen,  or  as  yet  have 
not  been  forced,  to  become  so  organized. 
The  Current  Major  Demands  of  Labor  Unions 
1.  Labor  unions  are  demanding  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
In  other  words,  these  private  business  en- 
terprises are  demanding  (a)  the  nullifica- 
tion of  certain  legislation  (right- to-work 
laws)  which  presently  exists  In  more  than 
a  third  of  the  States,  (b)  the  taking  away 
from  all  of  the  States  the  right  r,o  enact  such 
legislation,  and  (c)  the  fiirther  expansion 
of  their  present  exclusive  privilege  to  pwac- 
tice  discrimination  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. 

2.  Labor  xmions  also  are  demanding  the 
enactment  of  legislation  (a  so-called  "situs 
picketing"  bill)  which  would  give  them  the 
privilege  to  strike,  picket  and  cause  work- 
stoppages  at  any  construction  site  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  driving  their  competition 
(both  nonunion  and  or  other  unions)  off 
the  Job  without  being  in  violation,  as  at 
present,  of  the  secondary  boycott.  In  other 
words,  these  private  business  enterprises  are 
demanding  the  legalization  of  the  privilege 
of  using  force  (the  awesome  power  of  the 
picket-line  with  Its  obvious  potential  of 
causing  emotional  outbiirsts  and  violence) 
as  a  legitimate  method  of  eliminating  their 
competition  and  Inflicting  compulsory  union- 
ism upon  the  construction  industry  and  Its 
millions  of  employees. 

PAHT    I HIGHT-TO-WORK    LAWS 

Right-to-work  laws  do  not^re strict  any  priv- 
ilege which  Federal  law  gives  to  workers 

1.  Any  worker  today  can  Join  any  labor 
union  of  his  choice,  which  will  accept  htm, 
without  placing  his  emploj-ment  in  Jeopardv.' 

2.  A  bare  majority  of  the  voting  workers 
in  an  appropriate  segment  of  their  employer's 
personnel  can  vote  into  e.x:istence  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  unit,  and  elect  the  labor 
■anion  of  their  choice  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of,  and  collective  bargaining  agent 
for,  all  the  workers  in  said  unit. 

3.  Workers  can  strike  against  and  picket 
their  employer  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons. 
Right-to-tpork    laws    do    not    restrict    labor 

unions  in  their  federally  granted  privilege 
to  solicit  recognition  and  represent  workers 

1.  Labor  unions  oan  solicit  either  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  obtain  their  recog- 
nition of  the  labor  union  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  workers  In  question. 

2.  Labor  unions  so  recognized  henceforth 
are  the  excliislve  representaUve  of.  and  col- 
lective bargaining  agent  for.  all  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  designated  collective  bargain- 


ing unit  Including  (a)  those  employees  who 
may  have  voted  against  such  representation 
and  (b)  those  employees  who  may  not  have 
had  opportunity  to  vote,  as  would  be  the 
case  when  an  employer,  at  his  own  voUtlon 
or  because  of  economic  pressure,  creates  the 
collective  bargaining  unit,  (Note :  The  priv- 
liege  to  speak  for  all  was  insisted  upon  by 
the  labor  unions,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
the  prestige  and  poUtlcal  power  wielded  by 
these  private  biislness  enterprises.) 
It  is  only  in  the  two  areas  of  "discrimination 
in  employment"  and  "financial  gain"  that 
right-to-work  laws  limit  the  power  of  labor 
unions 

1.  The  Federal  Government's  laws  anti  the 
ediota  of  Its  agencies  permit  these  private 
business  enterprises  to  require  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  State  law  to  the  contrary)  the 
union  ehop  In  which  employment  Is  condi- 
tional upon  membership  in,  and/or  the  pay- 
ment  of  money  to.  the  lalxw  union. 

2.  To  the  contrary,  rlght-to-work  laws  pax)- 
hibit  employment  being  made  conditional 
upon  membership  or  nonmembership  in, 
and/or  upon  the  payment  or  nonpayment 
of  money  to.  a  labor  imlon.  < 

PART  n THI  FEOPOSED  "SPTtTS  PICKETING"  LEG- 
ISLATION (LEG&UZCD  SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS) 

1.  As  noted  In  our  basic  analysis  of  July 
20,  labor  unions  have  the  right  to  picket  any 
construction  site  for  any  purpose  od|fer  than 
the  outlawed  secondary  boycott  and  do  so, 
therefore.  It  Is  obvious  that  these  private 
business  enterprises  are  attempting  to  have 
the  Congress,  in  effect,  legalize  this  crippling 
action  In  the  construction  Industry. 

2.  It  may  well  be  that  the  AFL-CJO  has 
grown  weary  of  attempting  to  organize  the 
unorganized  of  the  construction  industry  by 
the  legitimate  and  highly  favorable  means 
now  available  to  all  labor  unions,  or.ahat 
they  are  finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 
sell  their  services  to  workers  In  these  days 
of  Davis-Bacon  and  other  Federal  wage  con- 
trols. In  any  event.  It  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume, from  the  reliably  reported  statements 
of  several  of  Its  high  officials,  that  tjus  labor 
union,  a  private  business  enterprlse/lntends 
to  use  the  proposed  legislation  In  an  attempt 
(a)  to  eliminate  Its  competition,  both  union 
and  nonunion,  (b)  to  enforce  compulsory 
unionism,  and.  (c)  to  attain  a  monopoly 
of  the  construction  Industry. 

3.  District  50  (United  Mine  Wor^«E6  of 
America)  realizing  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  detrimental  to  Its  Individual 
Interest,  has  opposed  said  legislation,  how- 
ever, district  50  frankly  stated  that  it  wiU 
withdraw  Its  opposition  If  said  legislation  Is 
amended  to  such  an  extent  as  to  let  it  con- 
tinue to  be  an  Illegal  act  to  picket  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  driving  Its  affiliates  off  a  Job. 

4.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  was  ill  advised 
in  saying  that  in  the  construction  industry 
no  one  is  an  innocent  bystander  and  that 
contractors  know  "whether  union  and  non- 
union men  are  going  to  be  drawn  together 
and  whether  trouble  will  be  the  product  of 
this  mixed  marriage."  The  very  nature  of 
construction  work  is  conducive  of  such  mixed 
marriages.  Construction  of  public  works 
projects  is  performed  under  contract  provi- 
sions which  prohibit  any  discrimination  in 
the  prequalification  of  bidders,  and  inquire 
that  award  be  made  to  the  lowest  qJciified 
bidder. 

5.  This  proposed  legislation  undoubtedly 
will  result  In  widespread,  cleverly  timed,  and 
crippling  strikes,  picketing  and  work  stop- 
pages. Many  Imperative  school,  hospital, 
housing,  highway,  and  other  defense  installa- 
tion projects  wUl  be  affected.  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  municipal  construction  time- 
tables, budget  provisions  and  tax  structures 
will  be  upset. 

6.  No  construction,  whether  union  or  non- 
union, would  be  immune.  But  few  contrac- 
tors could  financially  stirvlve  the  prolortged 
periods  of  enfOTced   ^activity  while  labor 
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-gjoiu  engage  in  a  final  Intenmlon  battle 
Kg  lupremacy. 

T  Nonunion  firms  would  have  only  the 
Atice  of  putting  theh:  employees  Into  the 
^j^tetlng  labor  union,  or  getting  out  of  the 
JJJartructlon  biMlness  and  Into — what? 

WARNING 

1  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  misled 
(dther  deliberately  or  InadvertenUy)  Into 
Ijdlng  Into  seemingly  factual  statements 
jjoje  than  the  complete  facts  warrant.  F<» 
„^mple — 31  States  do  not  have  a  right-to- 
ifork  law.  Proponents  of  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  are  constantly  stressing  this  fact, 
m  making  their  point,  however,  they  make 
rtfttements  such  as:  31  SUtes  have  refused 
or  have  consistently  refused  to  pass  such  a 
law.  Now.  Maryland  is  one  of  those  31 
gtotes,  and,  while  it  Is  a  fact  that  several 
tunes  in  the  past  (when  such  a  law  was  pro- 
poeed)  the  general  assembly  did  not  pass 
ijKh  a  law  (a)  the  last  time  was  beck  In 
1558,  and  (b)  such  faUure  to  enact  Is  not 
per  se  Indicative  of  either  opposition  or  a 
irtlUngness  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
enact.  Further— it  Is  also  a  fact  that  Just 
thla  year,  when  there  was  Introduced  Into 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  a  house  res- 
olution simply  to  "request  the  Maryland  Del- 
egation in  Congress  to  support  the  enact- 
ment of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
IWt-Hartley  law,"  said  resolution  did  not 
teeelve  favorable  consideration.  This  gives 
ilae  to  the  question — what  are  the  complete 
facts  regarding  the  other  30  States? 

a.  The  following  partial  quote  Is  a  timely 
warning  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  UJ3. 
News  &  World  Report: 

"When  you're  hit  It's  too  late  to  see  the 
led  light.  When  you're  poisoned.  It's  too 
lat«  to  read  the  label.  When  savings,  free- 
dom, country  are  gone.  It's  too  late  to  Inquire 
If  there  Is  any  real  difference  between  com- 
mimlsm,  socialism,  liberalism.  It's  too  late 
then,  and  It's  useless." 

CONCLtrSION 

You  do  not  have  to  be  antiunion  and/or 
intilabor  to  oppose  these  two  proposed 
changes  in  labor  legislation. 

Labor  unions  seem  to  fear  the  existence 
of  section  14(b)  as  a  hindrance  to  their 
grandiose  plans  for  control  of  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Pot  this  reason  alone.  Congress  should  re- 
tain, intact,  section  14(b). 

It  should  be  against  the  Interest  of  the 
general  public  to  permit  private  business 
enterprises  to  use  the  force  of  the  boycott 
to  destroy  their  competition  and  to  monop- 
olize an  entire  Industry — an  industry  which 
1>  basic  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

For  this  reason.  Congress  shotild  retain 
those  provisions  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  prohibit  secondary  boycotts  at  con- 
ttructlon  sites. 

Congress  also  should  reject  any  legisla- 
tion which  would,  and/or  could,  be  con- 
ftrued  to  water  down  the  business  safeguards 
In  existing  labor  legislation. 

To  do  otherwise  would  unleash  uncon- 
trollable economic  forces. 


urgent  concern  during  the  troubled  times 
in  which  we  live  today. 

I  am  profoundly  Impressed  with  the 
President's  strenuous  and  dedicated 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  within  my 
hearing  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Com- 
munists who  cry,  "Peace,  peace."  when 
there  is  no  peace — anywhere  In  their 
plans  or  in  their  programs  for  the  world 
they  seek  to  dominate. 

An  excellent  commentary  on  the 
President's  striving  for  peace,  and  the 
silence  of  Hanoi,  appeared  August  26  in 
the  New  York  Post.  I  offer  that  inter- 
esting editorial,  "A  Little  Five-Letter 
Word,"  for  entry  in  the  Record  today. 
A  Little  Rvi-LnrER  Word 

President  Johnson's  latest  exposition  of 
U.S.  objectives  In  Vietnam  Is  solemn  ass\ir- 
ance  to  the  world  that  military  victories 
In  the  field  are  being  used  to  reinforce  rather 
than  replace  the  movement  to  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

The  President  employed  a  vivid  Image  to 
underscore  the  double-barreled  nature  of 
his  present  i>olicy.  UJf.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, he  said,  as  his  left  hand,  was  doing 
everything  possible  to  get  negotiations  going, 
while  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  as  his 
right  hand,  was  bringing  home  to  the  Com- 
munists the  determination  of  the  United 
States  not  to  be  pushed  out  of  Indochina. 

"  'Peace'  that  simple  little  flve-letter  word."* 
Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  with  evident  feel- 
ing, "Is  the  most  tmpc«^ant  word  to  us  in 
the  English  language  at  this  time." 

"We  do  hope  they're  listening,"  the  Presi- 
dent added.  In  a  reference  to  Hanoi. 

The  President  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  desire 
for  negotiations  shortly  after  Hanoi  ap- 
peared to  back  away  from  the  helpful  clari- 
fication of  Its  approach  to  a  settlement  that 
had  been  broadcast  by  Lord  Brockway. 

What  lies  behind  Hanoi's  backing  and  fill- 
ing can  only  be  conjectured.  The  debates 
In  Washington  no  doubt  are  mirrored  In  the 
Communist  capitals.  Doves  and  hawks  are 
not  exclusively  Western  birds.  In  East- West 
diplomacy,  moreover,  doves  have  a  way  of 
turning  Into  hawks  when  the  public  spot- 
light flushes  them  out. 

Lord  Brockway  reported  that  North  Viet- 
nam no  longer  was  insisting  on  UJ5.  with- 
drawal In  advance  of  negotiations.  Hanoi 
insists  there  has  been  no  change  In  the  po- 
sition that  It  put  forth  last  AprlL  Does 
this  contradict  Brockway?  Whether  "the 
most  correct  solution  of  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem," as  Hanoi  calls  Its  plan,  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  U.S.  requlremwita  still  needs  to 
be  ascertained  through  a  diplomatic  prob- 
ing operation  that  requires  both  delicacy  and 
persistence. 

But  the  operation  may  accelerate  once  the 
Communists  realize  that  time  Is  no  longer 
working  for   them  on  the  battlefield. 


A  Little  Fiye-Letter  Word 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  August  31. 1965 

'  Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  "  'Peace,'  that 
simple  flve-letter  word, "  Is  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  termed  his  most 


Anniversary  of  Trinidad-Tobago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu,esday,  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  3  short 
years  ago,  on  August  31,  1962.  the  newly 
independent  country  of  Trlnldad-Toba^o 
Joined  U8  in  the  world  community  of  free 
nations  as  an  equal  and  sovereign  state. 
On  this  monorable  occasion,  we  wish  to 


extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Eric  Wlll'ams,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Trtnldad-Tobago;  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  Ellis  Emmanuel  Innocent 
Clarke,  CM.O.,  the  Trinidad-Tobago 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  short  period  of  time,  we  have 
witnessed  in  this  country  an  economic 
progress  that  has  been  greatly  encourag- 
ing, we  have  seen  the  peaceful  and  non- 
disruptive  transfer  of  governmental  pow- 
er to  an  indigenous  government,  and  we 
have  seen  the  people  of  this  new  country 
respond  to  their  challenge  with  rejoicing 
and  accept  their  new  responsibilities  with 
conscientiousness . 

The  island  of  Trinidad  lies  7  miles  off 
the  northeastern  coast  of  the  continent 
of  South  America.  The  island  of  Tobago 
is  19  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Trinidad. 
Thus,  this  new  nation  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  In  the  pattern  of  the 
world's  commerce.  The  many  Interna- 
tional airlines  that  stop  at  Piarco  Air- 
port make  it  one  of  the  area's  busiest 
and  most  important.  Likewise,  the  many 
Intransit  travelers  that  are  enchanted 
by  the  island's  beauty  and  thus  make 
their  visit  there  more  than  a  stopover 
point  have  given  rise  to  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding tourist  industry.  For  the  islands 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  are  indeed 
among  the  world's  most  beautiful  tropi- 
cal paradises,  covered  as  they  are  with 
lush  vegetation  and  the  vibrant  tropical 
colors  of  a  profusion  of  flowers  the  year 
round.  Mountains,  savannas,  rivers, 
forests,  coastal  mangrove  swamps,  and 
quiet  sandy  beaches  make  these  Islands  a 
varied  and  pleasing  home  for  the  900,000 
citizens  of  this  new  nation, 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  were  formerly 
colonies  in  the  British  Empire,  after  be- 
ing ceded  to  England  by  Spain  in  1802. 
Prom  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Oolimi- 
bus  in  1498,  on  his  thlitl  voyage,  these 
islands  have  welcomed  peoples  of  many 
nationalities  and  many  different  customs. 
Spaniards.  Caribs,  Arawaks,  Negroes 
from  Africa,  English,  East  Indians, 
French.  Dutch,  and  many  more  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world's  varied  cultures 
have  made  their  common  home  In  this 
beautiful  setting.  Thus,  today,  the  is- 
lands of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  have  a  cul- 
ture uniquely  their  own,  and  they  may  be 
justly  proud  of  it  C7al3^p6o,  steeldrum 
bands,  and  many  other  enrichments  for 
tbe  lives  of  men  have  originated  in  these 
Islands. 

The  most  Impressive  and  encouraging 
accomplishment  of  the  flne  people  of  this 
new  nation,  though,  has  not  been  that  of 
successfully  advertising  their  sunny 
beaches,  but  rather  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  decade  or  so.  So 
successful  have  been  their  efforts,  their 
hard  work,  careful  planning,  and  astute 
administration,  that  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  people  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago Is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  national  Income  more  than 
doubled  from  1951  to  1961,  and  has  con- 
tinued t»  grow  rapidly.  Stability  inlgov- 
emment.  growing  markets,  government 
cooperation  and  incentives,  the  friendly 
people  and  flne  living  conditiwis,  all  have 
contributed  to  bring  needed  foreign  In- 
vestment to  the  island.   The  economy  of 
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the  is  lands  Is  now  gaining  its  needed  dl- 
versit  7.  as  fertilizer  plants,  oil  refineries. 
and  ^ectrical  plants  are  added  to  sugar 

cocoa  plantation,  and  textile  mills, 
rising  standards  of  living,  in- 
creasing   educational    opportunities,    a 

of  dedication  to  progress,  and  a 
ess  to  sacrifice  time  and  energy 
to  build  a  better  future,  the  prospects  are 
Indee  i  bright  and  healthy  for  the  future 
of  Tr  nidad  and  Tobago. 

We  salute  the  government  and  people 
of  th  B  young  nation  today,  not  only  as 
the  0  xasion  of  their  third  anniversary 
of  coi  iplete  independence,  but  for  the  in- 
spirit?, courageous,  and  bold  example 
that  1  hey  have  set  for  other  new  and  de- 
vekV)  Dg  nations  throu^iout  the  world 
fo  low.  Peace,  progress,  prosperity 
have  ill  be«i  accomplished  with,  by,  and 
throu  ;h  their  natural  freedom.  Trinidad 
and  7  obago  are  to  me  and  for  many  oth- 

shlning  example  of  what  free  men. 
woiti  3g  together  in  a  free  economy,  can 
aooooiplish.  Most  sincerely,  then,  we 
congritulate  Trinidad  and  Tobago  on 

lielr  independence  day.  and  wish 

the  most  hi4>py  and  prosperous  of 


this. 

them 

futures. 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


must 
cisive! 


How's  That  Again? 


Tuesday.  Augtist  31. 1965 


CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
seriods  and  frightening  period  of  imrest, 
the  D  ominican  Republic  today  seeais  to 
be  mc  vtng  toward  s(mie  kind  of  stability. 
This  ]  aovement  may  be  fitful  and  hesi- 
tant- -but  I  believe  it  is  taking  place,  and 

believe  that  it  promises  to  vindicate 
the  a;ti<xi  taken  by  President  Johnson 
In  dei  ling  with  the  Dominican  crisis. 

administration  encountered  a  hall 
of  cri  icism  when  it  suggested  that  Com- 
muni!  ts  and  extronists  were  threatening 
to  sels  e  control  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic las  t  CEpring.  At  that  time,  extremists 
in  thi  fray  preferred  not  to  Identify 
themji  elves  frankly  as  Communists.  But 
recoi  ly  Dominican  leftists  have  boldly 
themselves  with  the  international 
Comn.unist  movement,  and  the  former 
Populir  Socialist  Party  has  announced 
that  1  loicef orth  it  will  be  known  as  the 
Comn  imist  Party. 

I  82 1  one  who  has  strongly  supported 
the  Pi^sident's  actions  in  the  D(Hnini- 
can  a  Isis  from  the  beginning,  and  I  be- 
that  these  recent  events  surely 
jxistif :  the  decisions  taken  by  IJae  Presi- 
dent '  Then  chaos  erupted  in  the  Domin- 
ican I  ^public. 

Ttu  threat  of  communism  in  Latin 
Amer  ca  is  no  illusion:  it  is  no  myth;  it 


dealt  with  forcefiilly  and  de- 


In  Ijhis  c(»mectlon  I  place  in  the  Rsc- 
OBO  ai  i  editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing N  rwa  of  August  13  entitled,  "HoWs 
That  ^gain?": 


[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
I  Aug.  13,  1965] 

How's  That  Again? 

Students  of  political  evaslTe  acttom  will 
long  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  Amer- 
ican aooommodftters  are  able  to  make  them- 
selves scarce  when  facta  prove  them  wrong. 

Several  months  ago  President  Johnson  In- 
tervened in  Santx)  Domingo  to  prevent  the 
CcDununlsts  frotn  taking  over  a  revolution 
and  a  country. 

Quite  naturally,  the  rebels  responded  with 
the  standard  denial  that  there  were  any 
CommimistB  within  100  miles.  In  the  school 
of  evasive  action,  this  Is  known  as  the  "aln't- 
nobody-here-but-us-progresslves  ploy." 

Also  naturally,  those  17.S.  liberals  who  make 
It  an  article  of  faith  that  everyone  to  the 
left  of  center  is  honest,  clean,  reverent,  trust- 
worthy, and  so  on  took  the  rebels  at  their 
word. 

They  Immediately  leaped  to  the  defense  of 
their  fellow  liberals.  They  castigated  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  severely 
foe  even  implying  that  there  might  be  a  pink 
tinge  to  the  rebellion. 

They  did,  that  is,  vintil  the  other  day  when 
the  two  leftist  parties  In  the  rebel  zone  of 
Santo  Domingo  began  a  fierce,  loud,  and  pub- 
lic battle  over  which  would  win  the  right  to 
be  called  the  Dominican  Communist  Party. 

The  former  Popular  Socialist  Party  an- 
nounced that  it  is  now  to  be  called  the  Oom- 
muniat  Party.  It  took  an  ad  In  the  paper  to 
explain  that  everyone  has  alwajrs  known  it 
was  Oocnmunlst  In  ideology  and  that  the  new 
name  is  scientifically  exact. 

The  Popular  Movement,  beaten  to  the 
punch,  bitterly  accused  the  creole  revision- 
ists of  trying  to  steal  the  mantle  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism from  the  true  believers  (i.e., 
the  Popular  Movement) . 

What  our  own  progressives  have  to  say 
about  the  interesting  debate  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo is  unknown  at  this  time.  None  of 
them  has  been  seen  in  this  field  of  dlsciis- 
sion  since  the  Dominican  Reds'  ad  campaign 
began. 


How  Jersey  City  WiU  Use  Rent  Snbsidies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  debate  on  the  rent  subsidy  sec- 
tions of  the  housing  bill  I  was  roundly 
criticized  by  some  editors  in  my  State 
who  said  that  individual  neighborhoods 
could  not  be  Integrated  under  the  bill. 
I  had  warned  that  one  of  the  main  pur- 
of  the  rent  subsidy  program  was  to  eco- 
nomically Integrate  middle  and  upp>er 
income  neighborhoods.  One  of  our  Ala- 
bama Senators  took  me  to  task  and  he 
was  supported  by  several  editors. 

Of  course,  we  know  now  that  is  exactly 
what  is  being  done  and  those  who  wrote 
the  bill  and  those  of  us  who  took  part  in 
the  debate  knew  that  it  would  be  done. 

Just  how  far  the  rent  subsidy  program 
may  be  used  to  relocate  individual  fami- 
nes is  shown  in  a  news  item  from  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  Montgomery, 
Ala..  In  the  issue  of  August  25,  "Jersey 
City  Considers  Rent  Suteidy."  I  In- 
clude the  item  as  part  of  these  remarks: 


[FYom  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Aui  k 
1966]  ^"  **■ 

JZSSET  CTTT  CONSIDESS  RXMT  StTBSIDT 

(By  MUton  Haynes  and  Allan  Sloan) 
Hudson  Ckjunty  ghettos  and  slums  xnn 
become  Just  an  imhappy  memory  if  the  rent 
subsidy  section  of  the  mammoth  $7.5  bllllMi 
hoiising  bill  does  its  Job.  ^^ 

The  subsidy,  designed  to  help  low-income 
families  move  into  decent  housing,  will  U 
paid  by  the  Federal  Qoveroment  to  ownen 
of  new,  nonprofit  housing  projects  owned 
or  built  by  private,  nonprofit  groups. 

But  should  such  housing  prove  unavall. 
able,  local  housing  authorities — who  will  mj. 
minister  the  program — wUl  be  able  to  leaw 
dweUlng  units  and  move  subsidized  tenanti 
Into  them. 

The  family  will  pay  about  one-fourth  ot 
Its  total  Income  for  rent,  with  the  govern- 
ment  supplying  the  difference. 

The  program  Is  a  radical  departure  from 
previous  concepts  ol  public  housing.  Por- 
merly,  "slum"  buildings  were  torn  down  and 
their  tenants  moved  into  massive  projecti, 
such  as  Marion  Gardens,  which  were  erected 
where  the  slimis  once  stood. 

These  projects  did  provide  decent  housing, 
but  they  could  not  break  the  slum  pattern 
and  in  time  deteriorated  themselves. 

Professor  of  Sociology  Steven  Doyle,  t 
teacher  at  St.  Peter's  College,  explains  why 
and  tells  why  he  beUeves  the  rent  subsidy 
program  will  help: 

"People  In  the  projects  haven't  had  any 
exi>erlence  with  quality  housing;  they  Just 
don't  know  how  to  treat  it.  They  don't  know 
anything  about  material  like  shellac  and 
Tarnish. 

"Consequently,  the  housing  deteriorates; 
there's  writing  on  the  walls  and  the  floors  get 
scuffed." 

Doyle  believes  this  pattern  can  be  broken 
with  the  aid  of  "the  subtle  social  psycholo- 
gical theory"  which  \inderlies  the  legislation. 
Rent  subsidies,  he  says,  "are  not  a  give- 
away— they  provide  an  entree  to  middle  class 
society"  where  the  formw  dwellers  will  be 
able  to  "assimilate  middle  class  values." 
rather  than  being  influenced  adversely  by 
their  slum  surroundings. 

Government  officials,  civic  leaders,  and 
Jersey  City  residents  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  a  new  Jersey  City  as  the  bill's  pro- 
visions are  fully  implemented. 

"A  bill  of  this  tjrpe  is  long  overdue  and  Is 
Just  what  Jersey  City  needs,"  says  Julian 
Robinson,  director  of  health  and  welfare. 
"With  the  F^ederal  Government  helping  peo- 
ple to  move  into  proper  housing,  this  will 
help  a  great  deal  to  clear  away  the  slum 
areas  in  the  city." 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
not  aimed  at  any  pcuticular  ethnic  groups. 
It  is  expected  that  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans,  who  occupy  a  large  segment  of  the 
slum  areas,  will  benefit  significantly  from 
the  new  measure. 

Rev.  J.  Jesse  Jackson,  pastor  of  St. 
Michaels'  AME  Church  and  head  of  the 
Interdenominational  Ministerial  Alliance, 
called  the  bill  "one  way  of  helping  to 
alleviate  slimis,  and  ghettos." 

"Our  No.  1  iH-oblem  is  housing."  says 
Rev.  Leonard  Ballesteros,  pastor  of  the  pre- 
dominantly Spanish -q>eaklng  congregation 
at  the  North  Baptist  Church. 

"Now  we  may  be  able  to  solve  the  hous- 
ing problem.  The  bill  will  have  more  of  a 
long  range  effect,  however,  since  people  ar» 
attached  to  neighborhoods  and  won't  b« 
moving  out  right  away." 

Reverend  Ballesteroe  says  that  for  the  peat 
8  yean  Spanish-speaking  peopl*  have  beea< 
slowly  moving  out  of  the  downtown  area  sod  : 
that  the  bill  Is  likely  to  cause  tbia  to  in-j 
crease. 
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cannelo  Igleslas,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Jl.,  Puerto  Rlcan  community,  said  the  bill 
f^  wonderful  measure,  but  added  that  It 
«J»  not  go  far  enough.  The  Government 
«i/ht  "Ko  a  step  farther  and  pay  larger  part 
X)  I»or  famUies-  rent,"  he  suggested. 

With  the  Federal   Government   taking   a 
vjnd  in  t^c    payment    of    rent,    observers 
^  the  bill  as  a  step  toward  the  end  of  ' 
de  facto  segregation. 

Conrad  Vuocolo,  director  of  tenant  rela- 
tions for  the  Jersey  City  Housing  Authority, 
jjes  the  bin  as  having  "great  social  signifi- 
cance to  many  people. 

"TWB  bill  might  even  help  to  improve  the 
social  climate  in  Jersey  City,"  he  said.  "It 
Ml  definitely  aid  in  the  integration  of  hous- 
ing since  the  inability  to  pay  the  rent  will  no 
longer  be  a  serious  barrier." 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Marcus 
B  Carpenter,  a  member  of  the  Jersey  City 
Urban  Redevelopment  Board. 

"With  the  Federal  Government  willing  to 
supplement  the  rent  of  poor  persons,  the 
«lectlvlty  which  tends  to  keep  out  non- 
rtiltes  from  proper  housing  will  be  brc*en 
down,"  he  said.  President  Johnson  will  be 
remembered  as  a  "reaUy  great  President  who 
Tu  deeply  concerned  about  the  human 
race,"  Carpenter  added. 

The  new  hovislng  bill,  besides  getting  rid 
of  slums  and  ghettos  Is  also  expected  to 
cause  a  building  lx)om  In  Hudson  County. 

"A  bill  of  this  sort  should  act  as  a  spur 
to  the  building  of  new  apartment  houses  In 
Jeney  City,  Hoboken,  and  other  towns  In 
Hudson,"  said  C.  Jerome  Lombard©,  vice  pres- 
ident of  C.  B.  Snyder  Organization,  Hoboken, 
whose  firm  negotiates  for  buUders  of  apart- 
ment houses. 

"A  lot  of  builders  are  afraid  to  build  be- 
cause they  fear  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  get  the  rent,"  he  said.  "Now  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  willing  to  supplement  the 
payment  of  rent  for  the  poor,  builders  wUl 
be  encouraged  to  build." 

Noting  that  the  new  measure  also  makes 
all  veterans  eligible  for  loans,  Ixsnbardo  said 
this,  too,  should  encourage  veterans  to  buUd 
homes. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  old  buildings  In  Ho- 
boken which  need  tearing  down.  The  bUl 
should  help  to  clear  up  the  sliuns  and  pro- 
Tide  decent  hoiislng  for  veterans  and  the 
poor." 

Carter  Williams,  a  salesman-broker  with 
D  &  W  Realty  Co.,  Jersey  City,  said  the 
bill  should  provide  a  boom  to  housing  re- 
habilitation In  the  downtown  arecus  as  well 
as  throughout  the  co\mty. 

Not  all  real  estate  men  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  bill,  however.  Sidney  H.  Korse, 
president  of  the  Jersey  City  Real  EJstate 
Board,  although  welcoming  the  bill  since 
It  will  give  some  help  to  the  very  poor," 
criticized  it  as  "a  form  of  socialism." 

"It  makes  people  wards  of  the  Government 
and  takes  away  all  incentive  from  them,"  he 
said. 

"Why  should  a  man  try  to  better  his  eco- 
nomic position  so  that  he  woiild  be  able  to 
live  In  a  better  house  when  he  knows  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  subsidize  him?" 

Korse  said  the  bill  wiU  kill  all  Incentive 
lor  homeownershlp  on  the  part  of  many  peo- 
ple since  It  will  now  be  more  profitable  to 
rent. 

There  are  others,  too,  who  are  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  rent  subsidy  bilL 
There  are  people  who  are  very  shrewd  about 
misrepresenting  their  resourcee,"  says  Oliver 
Lewis  of  177  Arlington  Avenue. 
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Tuesday.  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
peated pleas  for  laborers  to  harvest  a 
number  of  important  Michigan  crops 
have  made  little  impression  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Meanwhile  cu- 
cumbers are  rotting  In  the  fields  and 
cherries  are  golnt  to  waste  on  the  trees. 

In  the  last-minute  efCort  to  salvage 
the  apple  crop  the  Michigan  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  appealing  to  Secretary  Wirtz  for 
help.  I  hope  the  farm  organization's  let- 
ter will  have  the  good  f ortime  to  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  someone  who  knows  a  little 
something  about  farm  operations  and 
particularly  the  harvesting  of  farm  crops. 

To  acquaint  my  colleagues  from  other 
States  with  what  is  happening  in  Michi- 
gan, I  submit  for  consideration  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Dan  E.  Reed, 
legislative  counsel  for  the  Michigan 
Farm  Bureau,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  the 
president  of  the  same  organization  has 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.    They 

follow: 

Michigan  Fash  Bureau, 
Lansing.  Mich..  August  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Elford  A.  Ceddiberg, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  The  farm  labor  situation  In  Mich- 
igan has  reached  critical  projxMtions  and  in- 
dividual farmers  are  being  forced  to  abandon 
crops,  or  are  harvesting  crops  of  lower  qual- 
ity becaiise  the  pickers  have  not  been  avail- 
able when  the  crop  was  at  its  prime. 

The  pickle  acreage.  Which  was  reduced 
by  tmcertalnty  of  labix'  supply  at  planting 
time,  has  had  some  moisture  and  Is  show- 
ing improvement.  This  Increased  load  Is 
putting  the  Inadequate  picking  force  further 
behind.  Pickle  acreage  is  being  abandoned 
because  unpicked  oversize  cucumbers  are 
ruining  the  vines.  We  are  now  at  that  point 
where  the  schools  are  reopening,  and  this 
added  squeeze  on  available  help  Is  disastrous. 
Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Mich- 
igan Farm  Bvaeau  President  Elton  R.  Smith 
has  sent  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  Presi- 
dent Smith  has  been  arotmd  the  State  and 
in  contact  with  farmers  in  many  areas  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  and  has  accurately 
expressed  his  concern  to  the  Secretary.  In 
discussing  the  abandonment  at  part  of  the 
1965  cherry  crop.  President  Smith  referred  to 
a  "short  crop."  This  should  have  retwl  "the 
short  of  estimate  crops."  It  actually  la  in 
the  general  range  of  what  might  be  called  a 
normal  crop,  but  picked  out  far  below  the 
(rfficlal  estimates. 

It  la  too  late  to  do  much  about  cherries 
that  have  been  abandoned,  although  some 
processors  are  still  working,  at  reduced  levels, 
processing  salvaged  fruit.  The  pickle  harvest 
oould  stUl  be  Improved  with  more  adequate 
labor  supply. 

The  apple  harvest,  however,  lies  ahead  of 
us.    Michigan  Is  the  third  producer  in  the 


Nation  and,  at  present,  we  appear  to  be  head- 
ing Into  a  critical  shortage  of  harvest  labor. 
Michigan  fanners  would  appreciate  any  as- 
sistance you  can  give  In  solving  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Dak  E.  Rod, 
Legitlative  Counsel. 

Michicak  Fakic  Bureau, 
Lansing.  Mieh..  Auffust  26, 1965. 
Hon.  W.  WILI.AEO  Wbtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbcrktabt  Wirtz:  Critical  farm  labor 
shortagpes  have  already  caused  serious  crop 
loss  In  Michigan.  These  shortages  exist  to- 
day and  the  opening  of  schools,  which  be- 
gin in  mahy  areas  on  August  SO,  will  cause 
further  crop  damage  and  loss. 

ReUable  estimates  indicate  that  10  to  16 
percent  of  Michigan's  short  cherry  crop  was 
left  on  the  trees  because  of  lack  of  pickers. 
Shortage  of  pickers  during  {Mirts  of  the  sea- 
son also  caused  harvest  of  the  crop  to  be 
delayed,  resulting  in  loss  of  qiiality  and  heavy 
cull  from  wind  bruise  azul  scald. 

The  pickle  crop,  with  the  acreage  already 
severely  cut  at  planting  time  because  of  un- 
certainty reganllng  picking  htip,  is  now 
being  lost  on  the  vines  for  want  of  labor. 
You  Indicated  last  June  that  there  would 
be  adequate  help  for  crop  harvest  and  re- 
jected the  recommendation  of  yovir  five- 
member  Michigan  Farm  Labor  Panel.  This 
panel,  composed  of  qualified  nonfarm  peo- 
ple familiar  with  the  Michigan  economy, 
found  and  reported  to  you  that  "There  is  a 
prospective  need  fcsr  the  authorization  of  a 
supplementary  labor  supply  of  6,000  foreign 
workers."  The  panel  Indicated  that.  In  its 
Judgment,  "the  employment  of  this  number 
of  foreign  wcs'kers  in  the  1965  harvest  will 
have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  standards  and 
employment  of  domestic  labor." 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  loss  of  10  to  15  percent 
of  a  crop  may  not  seem  Important  to  you  in 
Washington,  accustomed  as  you  are  to  deal- 
ing in  billions  of  dollars,  but  to  a  Michigan 
farmer  this  portion  of  his  crop  could  easily 
mean  the  only  Income  above  exi>enses  that 
he  might  hope  to  have.  Already  faced.  In 
many  areas,  with  serloos  loss  from  drought, 
this  avoidable  loss  seems  to  us  Inexcusable. 
In  your  letter  of  July  12  addressed  to  our 
office,  you  Indicated  that  you  did  not  see  any 
major  problem  In  the  pickle  harvest  after 
school  reopens.  Tou  cited  flgiues  to  show 
that  there  were  only  11,253  braceros  em- 
ployed In  Michigan  pickles  on  August  SI  of 
last  year.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  was  only  1,500 
less  than  the  bracero  employment  at  the 
peak  in  mid-August.  These  wetiu  have  • 
been,  and  are,  very  Important  to  pickle  pro- 
ducers. If  we  had  11,000  braceros  here  now, 
our  situation  would  bo  very  different. 

Looking  ahead,  the  prospects  for  apple 
harvest  are  alarming.  With  IndTistrlal  em- 
ployment at  high  peak  and  factory  workers 
being  recruited  on  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
where  is  the  apple  picking  labor  to  be  found? 
How  is  this  crop  to  be  htfrvested?  It  miist 
be  remembered  that  Michigan  does  not 
stand  alone  in  the  farm  labor  picture.  Some 
of  the  help  we  regularly  depend  upon  has 
been  drawn  off  to  other  areas  and  to  other 
States,  which  Intensifies  our  critical  situa- 
tion. 

What  answer  can  you  suggest  that  we  give 
farmers  who  art  asking  for  help? 
Sincerely  youn, 

ELToir  B.  Smith. 

President. 
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CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
one  of  Los  Angeles'  most  out- 
Journalists  is  Mr.  Vincent  X. 
As  a  sportswriter,  Mr.  Pla- 
las  been  in  the  vanguard  of  many 
programs  promoting  athletics 
recreation.    It  is  to  his  credit  that 
4ngeles   acqmred  a  major  league 
team,  for  It  was  by  his  energetic 
that  the  former  Brooklyn  Dodg- 
transf  erred  to  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Flaherty  has  a  new,   and 
vital  project — one  that  I  heartily 
.    To  provide  an  accessible  and 
needed  recreation  area  for  the  peo- 
southem  California,  he  is  advocat- 
e  opening  of  a  portion  of  the  San 
Wilderness  Area  in  the  San 
Mountains  for  the  develop- 
3f  winter  sports.    If  provided,  this 
lovely  area,  which  Is  a  short 
from  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
open  up  new  recreational  horizons 
ions  of  southern  Califomians. 
legislation  is  needed  to  make 
<  ream  a  reality;  and,  to  this  end, 
Flaherty  has  written  a  series  of  arti- 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
>leased  to  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
these  articles  in  the  Concres- 
Record  so  that  you  may  hear  of 
laost  worthy  and  important  pro- 
Today.  I  introduce  the  first  of  a 
]  lart  series  which  will  appear  in  the 

throughout  this  week: 
Tfe  Battlk  or  Mount  San  Gobconio 
(By  Vincent  X.  Flaherty) 
thousands      of      perspiring      Lob 
sit  around  fxissing  and  fanning 
with,  tall  glasses  of  iced  tea,  or  go 
ig  impatiently  along  the  frenetic  free- 
beedlng  for  the  nearest  beach,  treat 
to  a  very  cooling  topic : 


ways, 
youTsdlf 

Sno  r 

Unl  il  recent  weeks,  believe  it  or  not, 
there  ras  plenty  of  it  some  80  miles  down  the 
San  B  imardlno  Freeway.  Indeed,  like  a  bil- 
lowy >lanket  of  frosted  raw  cotton,  it  had 
coverc  i  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  San 
Gorgopio  since  last  autumn.  Some  8  months 
In  all 

Butj 
as  al 
■ee  al 
but 
you 
pounc 
climb 
ref\iS4 


after  driving  80-odd  miles,  there  was — 

ys— one  tantalizing  hitch.    Tou  could 

that  wonderful  snow  in  the  distance, 

couldn't  get  to  it.     That  Is,  unless 

willing  and  are  ^ble  to  lug  a  50- 

pack.  hike,  camp  overnight  and  then 

a  rocky  tlmberless  grade  many  hikers 

touae. 
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about  San   Gco-gonio  is  particularly 

at  this  moment.    There  is  a  great 

going  on  about  it  back  in  Washington. 

Is  now  considering  the  question  of 

10  percent  of  the  whopping  moun- 

(fight  to  be  used  for  winter  apcata. 

Important  to  inject  h«-e  that  San 

is  not  a  mountain  in  the  singular 

Not  simply  one  mountain  rising  to 

point.    It  is  a  16-mile-long  range, 

of  which  would  be  as  remote  as  a 

llbetan  village. 

Xisnd  Committee  of  the  House  Interior 
]  asular  Affairs  Committee  is  now  con- 


con  >cal 
pe:  cent 


sidering  several  bills  that  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  Califomla  Congressmen,  all  aimed 
at  (^>ening  what  oould  be  one  of  the  greatest 
winter  sports  areas  in  the  entire  world. 
Ninety  percent  oi  the  region  would  remain 
classifled  as  wUd  area. 

On  the  opposition  side  Is  a  host  of  nature 
lovers,  many  of  whom  never  have  seen  San 
Gorgonio  and  many  who  do  not  want  others 
to  see  it.  No  wonder  thousands  of  southern 
California  kids  think  a  snowball  is  some- 
thing on  which  to  pour  chocolate  syrup. 

THE    QUEEN 

Meanwhile,  old  San  Gorgonio.  all  11,502 
feet  of  her,  sits  broodingly  with  her  head 
veiled  in  clouds,  her  vast  shoulders  reaching 
out  enormously  In  either  direction. 

She  is  the  undoubted  queen  of  all  south- 
em  California  mountains,  and  rightly  so. 
She  is  the  highest  and  biggest,  and  further 
dlBtinguishes  herself  from  all  the  rest  be- 
cause her  highness  wears  a  gaudy  crown  of 
snow  when  all  other  southern  California 
mountains  are  barren. 

This  ermine-clad  dowager  is  amply  pro- 
portioned. Her  skirts  sweep  down  from  her 
lofty  throne  and  cover  33,400  acres — classi- 
fled as  a  wild  area.  But,  for  all  of  her  enor- 
mity, she  strikes  a  forsaken  posture  against 
the  horizon.  Her  highness  suffers  many 
bitter  months  of  winter,  spring  and,  some- 
times, early  summer — alone. 

Weeks  and  months  go  by  when  her  high- 
ness rarely  has  a  visitor — no  one  to  pay  her 
court.  There  Is  a  reason  for  this.  Her  castle 
in  the  clouds  is  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  by  snow,  discouraging  £u:cess  to  her 
northern  slopes  until  late  spring  or  beyond. 

NO    SHELTERS 

During  the  heavy  snow  months  when  win- 
ter sports  would  be  at  their  robust  best,  her 
highness  lives  in  a  forbidden  world  of  white. 
Hardly  the  hardiest  groups  of  skiers  would 
dare  risk  the  upper  reaches  at  that  time. 
Why?  Because  if  you  are  caught  in  a  blizzard 
or  are  injured,  you  could  die.  There  are  no 
shelters  permitted. 

That  is  why  the  Alpine  Ski  Club  had  to 
wait  until  the  second  week  of  June  before 
staging  its  annual  San  Gorgonio  giant 
slalom  race.  They  made  it  in,  all  right,  but 
only  after  backbreaking  hardship. 

It  was  an  ordeal  because  Uncle  Sam  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  Installation  of  roads,  ski 
lifts,  first  aid  and  sanitary  facilities  or  a 
comfortable  day  lodge  and  other  creature 
comforts  taken  for  granted  at  other  great 
ski  areas  of  the  world. 

You  see.  Uncle  has  been  browbeaten  by 
zealous  nature  groups  and.  most  assuredly, 
misled  by  some.  He  has  been  told  a  ski  area 
would  spoil  the  scenery,  ruin  the  wilderness 
and  has  been  further  misguided  by  the  top- 
per of   all   unpardonable   untruths,  to  wit: 

"There  are  other  winter  sports  areas  in 
Southern  California  almost  as  good." 

Not  even  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion could  find  another  real  snow  area  in  the 
southern  half  of  Califomla. 

THE    OLYMPICS 

Kenneth  L.  Wilson,  retiring  president  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  says  this  one 
area  would  produce  more  good  Olympic  win- 
ter sports  athletes  than  any  other  place  in 
America.  Why?  Because  of  consistent  snow 
and  the  fact  San  Gorgonia  is  planted  smack 
dab  in  the  middle  of  12  million  people.  No 
other  snow  area  In  the  world  has  that  ad- 
vantage. 

"There  would  be  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple making  use  of  it."  said  Wilson  on  an 
exultant  note,  after  soberly  reflecting  upon 
the  way  oiu-  U.S.  Olympic  winter  athletes 
ran  a  poor  third  in  the  1964  games  at  Inns- 
bruck. 

Oxir  greatest  drawback,"  he  added,  "is  the 
lack  of  winter  sports  facilities  with  which 
to  develop  and  train  athletes.  The  Russians 
outnumber  us  in  this  by  a  tremendoxis 
margin." 


The  advantage?  of  San  Gorgonio  as  a  po. 
tentlal  Olympic  asset  are  obvious.  >And  new. 
by  colleges  and  high  schools  would  be  quick 
to  organize  ski  teams  and  leagues — once  ac- 
cess to  snow  is  assured. 

It  also  can  be  safely  said  San  Gorgooio 
one  day  could  be  selected  by  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  as  a  site  for  the 
Winter  Olympic  Games.  This,  alone,  would 
draw  millions  of  tovuist  dollars  to  southern 
California. 

RECBEATION 

Of  greater  importance,  of  course,  are  the 
year  to  year  recreational  benefits. 

Entire  families  would  be  able  to  visit  San 
Gorgonio  during  the  long  snow  season.  Ski- 
ing could  be  had  at  its  finest.  Thousands 
of  southern  California  youngsters  would  dig- 
cover  sleds  for  the  first  time.  An  outdoor  ice 
skating  rink  would  be  an  Inevitable  part 
There  coiild  be  perfect  tobogganing. 

And  some  transplanted  easterners,  nibbled 
by  a  nostalgic  urge,  could  visit  the  snow  and 
make  it  seem  like  Christmas.  In  short, 
everyone,  so  inclined,  could  visit  the  snow 
on  Sam  Gorgonio  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  many  business  people  in  the  San 
Bernardino  and  Overside  areas  who  recog- 
nize the  possible  opening  of  winter  sporti 
on  Gorgonio  as  a  certain  boom — a  boom  in 
terms  of  merchandising,  real  estate,  hotel, 
motel,  restaurant,  transportation  and  related 
businesses. 

Robert  Six,  president  of  Continental  Air- 
lines, told  the  writer  San  Gorgonio  would 
be  certain  to  stimulate  the  air  travel  busi- 
ness, even  to  the  point  of  special  airliners 
to  cope  with  the  winter  sports  demand. 

XAST    DRIVE 

For  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  it  would  be 
an  easy  automobUe  drive.  As  of  now,  when 
southern  Califomians  want  to  enjoy  snow 
on  a  consistent  basis,  they  must  plan  ahead 
in  terms  of  860-mlle  or  450-mile  Junkets 
(one  way)  to  Mammoth  Mountain.  San 
Gorgonio  Is  minutes  away  from  many  com- 
munities. It  is  less  than  2  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  city  hall. 

That  is  why  thousands  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia skiers  are  raising  an  ever  louder  voice 
In  outraged  demands  to  know  why  they  are 
denied  the  right  to  an  unused  area  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  deserted  mountain. 

People  who  understand  winter  sports  have 
a  cledr  vision,  blurred  not  at  all  by  fantasies 
and  nonexistent  problems. 

Basically,  they  are  as  much  of  the  nature- 
loving  iTreed  as  many  who  fancy  themselves 
knighted  defenders  of  all  outdoors.  The; 
envision  San  Gk>rgonio  as  the  finest  winter 
area  anywhere,  and  with  reason.  They  liave 
been  around.  Many  have  enjoyed  the  classic 
slopes  of  the  German.  Austrian,  Swiss  and 
French  Alps,  from  Garmisch-Parten-kirchen 
and  Innsbruck  to  Chamonix. 

Hence,  they  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
anguished  hue  and  cry  about  skiing  in- 
stallations "ruining  everything,"  and  you 
cannot  blame  them.  Take  a  look  at  that 
huge,  sprawling  mountain  range  and  you  will 
know  immediately  a  ski  cable  on  Gorgonio 
would  be  about  as  discernible  as  a  gray,  silken 
thread  acspes  the  back  of  an  elephant  a 
hundred  yatds  away. 

PROTEST 

However,  for  the  opposition,  everything  la 
incredibly  eut  of  focus. 

One  of  the  most  preposterous  prospects  of 
all  is  the  one  that  goes:  "We  want  to  keep 
San  Gorgonio  Just  as  it  was  10,000  years  ago" 
despite  the  Incontrovertible  fact  no  moun- 
tain remains  the  same,  even  within  the  quick 
span  of  100  years. 

Certainly  San  Gorgonio  hasn't.  Occasion- 
ally rampant  nature  has  taken  care  of  that 
The  old  girl  has  had  her  face  lifted  on  many 
occasions  by  time's  surgery.  And  tht 
Calif <»^ia  population  bombardment  ba< 
done  the  rest. 
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Mounting  population  precipitated  an 
•nidemlc  dispersal  of  San  Gorgonio's  wild 
J5e    Her  two  tiny  lakes  have  all  but  gone 

''n'nlv  one  thing  remains  pretty  much  as  It 
,Jd  to  be  in  San  Gorgonio's  recorded  his- 
Tri-  snow  The  only  mountain  in  southern 
Somia  with  a  predictable  ermine  cloak. 
giTGorgonlo  remains  the  undoubted  snow 

queen. 
Write  your  Congressman. 


Blunting  ^^etcong's  Goals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31. 1965 
Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  ancient  and  familiar  proverb  goes: 
"Where  there's  life,  there's  hope." 

Well,  there  is  life — and  vigor,  and  de- 
tennination,  and  earnestness  in  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam.  And  today,  it  seems, 
there  is  hope.  . 

The  situation  in  that  war-torn  land  is 
still  grave  and  tragic.  There  is  great  loss 
of  life,  serious  instability  yet  in  the  po- 
litical struct'ire  of  South  Vietnam— and 
the  continuing  aggression  of  the  Viet- 
cong.  supported  by  Communist  strate- 
gists in  Hanoi,  remains  a  serious  obstacle 
to  peace  there. 

But,  as  the  monsoon  season  draws  to 
a  close,  American  policymakers  are  find- 
ing encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the 
expected  Vietcong  offensive  was  not  as 
successful  as  it  might  have  been.  Our 
Marines  have  scored  a  great  victory  re- 
cently, and  there  is  even  some  optimism 
that  a  hoped-for  resolution  in  the  con- 
flict may  be  somewhat  nearer. 

This  is  slim  encouragement  for  op- 
timism but  encouragement  there  can  be 
hope,  however  fleeting,  in  the  events  of 
rpcpnt  d&>vs 

I  am  happy  to  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  August  24  editions  of  the  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  Globe  Gazette.  This  editorial,  en- 
titled "Blunting  Vietcong's  Goals,"  brief- 
ly but  competently  sets  forth  some  ex- 
cellent thoughts  on  this  matter: 
Blunting  Vietcong's  Goals 
Vietnam  still  does  not  reflect  a  rosy  pic- 
ture. But  perhaps  there  are  faint,  flickering 
signs  of  hope. 

They're  not  much.  But  they  are  sufficient 
to  permit  a  bit  of  optimism  that  the  Com- 
munist-backed Vietcong  will  not  achieve  the 
victory  they  have  striven  for  so  hard  during 
the  rainy  season — when  the  weather  favors 
their  kind  of  hit-and-run  guerrilla  warfare. 
The  fact  is  that  the  monsoon  season  is 
drawing  to  a  close — only  a  few  more  weeks 
of  drumming  rain  and  overcast  skies  to  go. 
The  further  fact  is  that  while  the  Vietcong 
have  hit  South  Vietnam  hard,  they  have  not 
knocked  out  the  shaky  government. 

Another  morale  booster  was  the  signifi- 
cant victory  won  by  U.S.  marines  in  what 
was  the  biggest  single  engagement  of  the 
conflict.  Replacement  of  such  high  losses  by 
Inflltratlon  will  be  slow  and  costly. 

Nobody  close  to  the  scene  believes  that 
anything  which  has  transpired  to  date  will 
discourage  the  Communists  from  terminat- 
ing the  hostilities  at  this  time. 
But  it  does  mean  that  the  basic  strategy 


of  keeping  the  South  Vietnam  Government 
as  a  political  entity,  while  applying  military 
pressure  to  show  the  Beds  they  caimot 
achieve  victory  on  the  battlefield,  does  ap- 
pear to  be  working. 

President  Johnson's  goal,  of  course,  is  to 
persuade  the  Communists  that  they  must 
forego  this  battlefield  and  seek  a  solution  at 
the  conference  table.  But  there  still  is  no 
assurance  this  wiU  be  achieved  after  this 
rainy  season — or  even  the  next. 

The  United  States  will  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam, expending  lives  and  military  assistance, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  successes  and 
trends  are  still  dwarfed  by  the  massive  set- 
backs during  the  last  2  years. 


Heraldry  in  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 


or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31. 1965 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  inserted  a  most  en- 
lightening and  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Fessel  B.  Koepnick  on  the  subject  of 
Heraldry.  I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the 
Record  another  article  by  the  same 
author: 

Heraldry  in  America 
(By  Pessel  B.  Koepnick.  Esq.,  Augtistan 
Society.  Heraldry  Society) 
Events  of  recent  years,  coupled  with  past 
American  history,  indicate  a  sooner  or  later 
surge  in  the  interest  of  heraldry  in  America. 
Indeed,  this  interest  has  already  material- 
ized. As  regards  past  American  history  let 
us  admit  that  many  if  not  the  majority  of 
the  first  leaders  of  our  Republic  were  Indeed 
armigerous,  and  many  were  directly  de- 
scended from  nobUlty,  from  President  Wash- 
ington onward,  and  including  at  least  several 
of  the  group  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
And  taiese  many  armigerous  famUies  have 
been  regularly  augmented  through  contin- 
uing immigration.  In  fact  the  backbone  of 
leadership  of  our  Republic  is  armigerous. 
Nonarmigerous  persons  know  this,  even 
though  they  also  resent  it.  Nevertheless, 
these  same  persons  themselves  asptre  to  coat 
armor,  and  prove  it  l>y  their  enthusiastic 
though  ignorant  effort  to  acquire  spxirious 
or  illegal  so-called  family  name  coats  of 
arms.  Thvis,  the  net  resvilt  of  our  now 
afliuent  society. 

Sooner  or  later  the  matter  Is  going  to  de- 
mand some  Itind  of  regulation  and  con- 
formity. Our  (successful)  trademark, 
patents,  and  copyrights  system  prove  this 
sufficiently.  It  also  proves  that  the  matter 
can  be  suoceasfully  regulated,  although  in  a 
democracy  without  a  fons  hononun  (fo\m- 
tain  of  honor)  there  is  the  ever-present  dan- 
ger of  politics.  Even  in  England,  where  the 
fountain  of  honor  lies  with  the  Sovereign,  the 
"new  society"  has  created  a  situation  which 
comes  dangerously  close  to  poUtics.  The 
College  of  Arms  is  firm  and  rigid  in  the  reg- 
ulation and  control  of  heraldry  by  authority 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  has  been  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Today  the  "commoner"  who  Is  not 
armigerous  and  who  attempts  to  secure  a 
grant  of  arms  must  conform  to  apecific  re- 
quirements including  that  of  character. 
When  the  appUoant  is  xmable  or  imwllling  to 
do  so  he  Inmiedlately  screams  foul  and  if  he 
has  any  Infiuence  with,  certain  nonarmiger- 
ous politicdans,  00©  can  Imagine  the  turmoU. 
Such  is  the  ever-present  danger.  But,  like 
any  other  worthy  effort,  this  must  be  con- 
tended wltb   successfully. 


The  events  of  recent  years  actually  go  back 
to  the  early  1920*8  the  period  after  World  War 
I,  when  the  Government  created  the  Insti- 
tute of  Heraldry  as  a  department  within  the 
U.S.  Army.  One  would  get  the  impression 
that  this  agency  is  purely  military  and  is 
purely  Army.  The  facts  are  not  entirely 
such.  The  Institute  of  Heraldry  is  respon- 
sible for  designing.  matrlculaUng,  Issxiing, 
recording  and  authorizing  blazons  for  any 
and  all  Government  agencies,  bureaus  and 
departments,  including  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  and  even  the  Navy.  Consequently, 
persons  interested  in  heraldry  in  America 
should  not  take  this  agency  lightly.  WhUe 
they  have  made  many  mistakes  through  the 
years  they  have  not  been  seriotis.  and  are 
attributable  entirely  to  the  limited  experience 
of  early  personnel. 

Actually,  the  father  of  American  (military) 
heraldry  was  Col.  Robert  E.  Wyllie.  a  coast 
artillery     officer     who     contributed     several 
articles  around  1923.  From  that  period,  there 
has  been  possibly  some  10,000  distinctive  in- 
signia made  and  used  by  various  Army  xinits. 
Admittedly,  of  this  number  many  were  er- 
rors.    Errors  in  design,  manufacture,  tinc- 
tures and  shape.    As  time  passed,  many  units 
disbanded,  reconstituted,  reassigned,  redesig- 
nated, and  many  even  retired.    And  the  In- 
stitute of  Heraldy  is  busier  today  than  ever 
before  becavise  the  American  Army  is  in  a 
very  fluid  state  of  continuing  change  and 
reorganization.    Mounted     (horse)     cavalry 
has  become  armored  units;  infancy  has  be- 
come   airl>orne;    armored;    rangers;    special 
forces    (guerrUla);    coast   artillery  went   to 
antiaircraft  and  now  to  missiles,  and  many, 
many  other  such  changes.    ItAany  units  be- 
came "cadres"  for  the  creation  of  entirely 
new  units. 

As  a  result,  the  new  imit  inherited  the 
blazon  of  its  parent  and  in  some  instances 
the  English  system  of  cadency  was  used,  in 
others  the  Scottish  cadency  was  used.  Cant- 
ing is  used  to  admirable  success.  Symbols 
meaningfully  used  and  in  regulatory  order. 
Tinctures  oonc\ir  vrith  the  colors  of  tiie 
branch  of  arm  and/or  service,  and  in  canting 
as  well.  The  institute  encourages  the  fan- 
tastic variation  of  shapes  of  the  shields  which 
attempt  to  make  each  insignia  exactly  that 
which  it  is  called,  that  is,  distinctive. 

All  of  which  indicates  the  ability  of  the 
Institute  of  Heraldry,  and  the  necessity  of  all 
heraldic  minded  persons  and  organizations  to 
seek  some  means  of  liaison  with  the  agency. 
If  any  effort  of  our  own  is  to  be  successful 
in  our  endeavor,  then  we  must  go  along  with 
these  people.  At  the  moment  they  are  not 
inclined  toward  speclflc  relations  with  or- 
ganizations or  individuals  outside  of  govern-  • 
ment.  Our  success  in  establishing  contact, 
relations,  and  communications  with  this 
group  of  personnel  will  probably  have  to  be 
a  result  of  our  ability  to  do  so  through  our 
elected  Congress  and  Senate.  The  time  is  at 
hand  to  begin  such  an  effort.  The  effort  may 
succeed  moreso  if  we  can  locate  and  engender 
interest  with  armigeroios  Congressmen.  But 
perhaps  like  a  late  President  who  was  indeed 
of  an  armigerous  family,  his  greatest  effort 
and  personal  success  was  the  result  of  his 
xu-gent  denial  of  his  noble  heritage,  many 
politicians  will  never  admit  that  they  are 
other  than  descendants  of  immigrant  serfs. 
Most  Americans  stUl  glory  in  claiming  birth 
in  an  imaginative  log  cabin. 

Most  Americans  are  not  armigerous.  Yet  if 
an  applicant,  if  of  good  character,  he  should 
be  able  to  engage  the  services  of  a  competent 
herald  who  wiU  honestly  design  the  appro- 
priate blazon  for  him.  It  should  be  regis- 
tered tmder  his  State  trademark  or  patent 
laws.  If  some  national  system  can  be  created, 
the  registry  should  Ue  within  such  central 
agency.  The  net  effect  of  this  effort  would 
be  the  elimination  of  the  present  houses  who 
peddle  spurious  and  illegal  coat  armor  to  gul- 
Uble  individuals  may  of  whom  honestly  are 
seeldng  an  individual  blazon. 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUFonnA 
IN  'tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanl- 

consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 

^pendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 

inclu(  e  an  article  by  Harold  Lord  Var- 

(rho  Is  president  and  founder  of 

C  unmittee  on  Pan  American  Policy. 
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he  has  been  in  the  forefront 
fight  to  induce  Washington  to 
an  all-out  battle  against  commu- 
In  Latin  America.    Formerly  the 
editor  of  American  Mercury,  he 
adviser  to  the  Republic  of  China 
1947  and  1948. 
he  time  Perez  Jimenez  was  sched- 
deportation,  I  lodged  a  vigorous 
with  the  Department  of  State 
this  atrocious  procedure.    De- 
ion  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  final  power 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
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Lynch  Trial  of  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez 


Tuesday,  August  31. 1965 


was  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy 
J  country  that  deportation  was  per- 
tnvolving  a  political  exile  who 
ijeen  a  former  head  of  state  of  the 
to  which  he  was  being  returned. 
Jimenez  was  sold  into  bondage 
In  exchange  for  a  mess  of  pottage  which 
quick  y  soured.    This  Inhuman  act  by 
^nnedy  administration  will  forever 
black  mark  against  the  self -pro- 
high  ideals  of  that  admlnistra- 
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VENfZTTZLA:    THX  LTNCH  TRIAL  OF   MARCOS 

Perez  Jimsnxz 
I  Idrt  Uxe  plane  at  Malquetla.     After  8 
yean.  [  was  back  in  Venezuela. 

Nat  iraUy,  I  was  greatly  cxirlous  to  see 
the  d  langes  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
fabuli  tialy  rich  coiintry.  My  last  sight  of 
Venez  lela  had  been  in  the  closing  months  of 
Presidency  of  Marcoe  Perez  Jimenez,  Just 
the  Leftist  revolution  which  brought 
Betancourt  back  to  power.  I  had 
away  a  vivid  impression  of  a  country 
with  progress  under  the  driving 
of  the  man  who  nas  been  recog- 
even  by  his  adversaries,  as  one  of  the 
Latin  American  builders  of  modem 
What,  I  thought,  had  the  Be  tan - 
Leoni  regime  done  to  top  Perez  Jime 
How  had  the  government's  annual  flow 


mUlion  in  oil  royalties  been  spent  to 
Venezuela? 


Interest  had  been  whetted  by  the  news, 
1  efore  I  left  New  York,  that  the  Leoni 
had  petitioned  the  United  States  for 
to  sell  tlS  million  worth  of  Vene- 
bonds  on  the  American  market.    Was 
that  the  Betancourt-Leoni  Accion 
Party  was  conducting  such   a 
public   improvement   program   that 
overextended  itself? 
cab  swept  me  over  the  magniflcient 
Auto^ista  toward  the  capital,    lliat  beauti- 
englneered   highway,    literally   carved 
the  mountains,   was  planned  and 
by  Perez  Jimenez.    I  asked  the  driver 
along   San   Martin   Boulevard 
the    ao-story    twin    towers    of    the 
BoUvar  command  the  Caracas  land- 
■cape4— another  of  Perez  Jimenez'   projects. 
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cut  through  the  hovels  and  slums  that  for- 
merly filled  the  heart  of  the  Venezuelan  capi- 
tal. In  the  distance  was  the  imposing  Cen- 
tral University,  surrounded  by  its  beautiful 
university  city — now  a  forbidding  nest  of 
Commiinlst  student  terrorism.  The  univer- 
sity complex,  once  a  great  center  of  learning, 
had  also  been  conceived  and  built  by  Presi- 
dent Perez.  In  the  far  distance  were  the 
forty  15-story  apartment  houses  constructed 
by  Perez  Jimenez  to  provide  inexpensive 
housing  for  the  people  of  Caracas. 

We  swung  onto  the  stately  Eastern  High- 
way, an  eight-lane  elevated  boulevard  which 
led  to  my  hotel;  that  highway  too  was  a  mon- 
imient  to  the  constructive  determination  of 
Marcos  Perez  Jimenez.  I  reached  the  Tam- 
anaco,  one  of  the  great  hotels  of  South  Amer- 
ica, to  be  told  that  it  had  also  been  planned 
and  built  by  the  government  of  President 
Perez. 

It  was  saddening  to  realize  that  the  archi- 
tect of  all  of  these  public  works  was  now 
Ijrlng  in  a  Caracas  prison,  on  trial  before  his 
political  enemies  and  thus  forced  to  face 
the  usual  barrage  of  political  accusatioru:. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  when  seeking  infor- 
mation in  a  Latin  American  city  is  to  ask 
the  taxi  driver. 

"Where  are  some  of  the  buildings  which 
have  been  put  up  by  Betanco\irt  and  Leoni? 
I  asked  iniuxiently. 

The  driver  treated  me  to  one  of  those 
characteristic  Latin  shrugs,  "Nada,"  he  an- 
swered, "nothing.     Too  many  hands." 

Obviously,  the  "hands"  he  had  in  mind 
were  those  which  deliver  the  democratic 
vote  to  the  Betancourt-Leoni  twosome. 
Later,  when  I  was  told  the  facts  about  the 
great  armies  of  leftist,  Communist,  and  dead- 
beat  henchmen  who  have  been  glued  into 
fictitious  government  Jobs,  I  began  to  more 
fully  understand  where  the  annual  $700  mil- 
lion in  oil  royalties  had  gone.  I  learned  that 
since  the  exit  of  President  Perez  the  public 
payroll  had  snowballed  from  900  million  boli- 
vars per  year  to  a  present  total  of  3  billion 
bolivars.  A  lot  of  democratic  votes  can  be 
kept  In  line  with  that  kind  of  money. 

Of  course,  the  Action  Democratica,  when  it 
talks  to  Americans,  has  an  alibi:  Betancourt 
hasn't  built  pubUc  works  in  Caracas  because 
he  is  spending  money  In  rural  Venezuela 
on  agrarian  reform.  I  recalled  President  Ken- 
nedy's visit  to  the  model  agrarian  communl- 
ity  of  La  Merita  in  1961,  when  he  shouted 
glowingly  that  Venezuela  under  Betancourt, 
with  its  agrarian  reform,  was  giving  an  ex- 
ample for  all  Latin  America  to  follow.  I  asked 
one  of  my  friends  to  drive  me  out  to  La  Merita 
nso  that  I  could  check  the  progress. 

"La  Merita."  my  friend  bellylaughed, 
"there  Is  no  La  Merita.  It  was  closed  after 
Kennedy  left,  when  everybody  moved  away." 
The  whole  agrarian  exhibit,  it  seemed,  had 
been  only  a  plant  to  fool  a  check^vTltlng 
and  impressionable  young  President  into  be- 
lieving that  a  great  agrarian  program  was 
underway. 

All  of  this  was  not.  of  course,  surprising: 
for  anti-Communist  President  Perez 
Jimenez's  successors — Romulo  Betancourt, 
and  his  long-time  secretary,  Raul  Leoni — 
are  not  the  sort  of  men  \&ho  see  anything 
wrong  in  employing  graft  and  fraud  if  some- 
thing is  to  be  had  in  the  process  for  their 
comrades  of  the  left.  Remember  that 
Betancourt,  despite  his  honorary  degree  from 
Harvard,  his  coming  lecture  series  at  UCLA, 
and  his  strange  favor  with  American  liberals, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  V^enezuelan 
Communist  Party;  that  he  was  exiled  for  his 
Conununist  Party  activity  in  1928,  where- 
upon he  went  to  Costa  Rica  to  co-found  the 
Costa  Rican  Communist  Party  with  Manuel 
Mora  Valverde  (his  brother-in-law).  Re- 
member, too,  that  it  was  Betancourt  who 
provided  the  credentials  that  got  Communist 
Fidel  Castro  into  and  out  of  Bogota  In  1948, 
when  Castro  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
famous  Communist  butchery  of  Bogota. 

And  we  remember  Betancourt's  statement. 


from  the  notorious  Barranquilla  letten 
authenticated  by  the  UJ3.  military  attach*  at 
Caracas:  "With  vaseline  we  may  be  able  to 
insert  Into  the  people  all  of  Marx  and  all  trf 
Lenin." 

Remember,  too,  his  published  letters  of  the 
late  thirties,  when  he  wrote  for  publlcatJon 
In  La  Hora  of  Costa  Rica:  "It  doesn't  mean 
that  I  deny  my  Communist  affiliation.  lam 
and  I  will  be  a  Commvinist."  Or  the  Betan- 
court letter  of  September  25,  1934,  which  he 
published  in  a  San  Jose  newspaper,  in  which 
he  said:  "I  am  and  always  have  been  a  Com- 
munlst."  Or  his  letter  of  February  15,  1937^ 
published  in  a  Caracas  newspaper:  'It  is  very 
urgent  to  determine  that  the  necessary 
revolution  for  transforming  Venezuela  only 
can  succeed  if  it  Is  conducted,  led,  and  cen- 
tralized by  the  Venezuelan  Communlgt 
Party." 

Today,  few  will  doubt,  Romulo  Betancourt 
is  being  more  clever  about  his  leftist  activity. 
It  Is  as  he  wrote  to  his  accomplice  Raul  Leoni 
in  one  of  the  captured  Barranquilla  letters: 
"In  case  there  Is  any  misunderstanding,  let 
me  point  out  to  you  here,  publicly  and  openly 
that  I  have  been  called  a  Communist.  But 
I  think  WB  should  act  in  a  little  more  foxy 
way  at  this  time  to  win  what  we  need." 

And,  what  Betancoiurt  and  Leoni  need  they 
try  to  get — through  fraud,  deceit,  terror,  or 
anything  else  handy  at  the  moment.  They 
now  need  to  rid  themselves  of  the  threat  of 
antl-Communlst  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez.  But 
we  will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  of  that 
later  in  this  article. 

z 

Throughout  my  visit  to  Venezuela,  the  Im- 
pression grew  that  I  was  In  a  country  In 
decadence.  Venezuela  touched  greatness  for 
a  brief  moment  in  the  1950's,  before  the  men 
of  the  left  had  moved  in.  Now  it  Is  no 
longer  advancing.  It  is  living  upon  the  fruits 
of  its  past,  while  the  Accion  Democratica 
plunderblund  frantically  clutches  power  and 
aJl  its  emoluments.  The  mainstream  of  the 
nation's  economy  Is  stagnant. 

Of  course,  no  such  picture  of  Venezuela 
has  penetrated  the  United  States.  Popular 
articles  in  the  American  press,  as  well  as  the 
fervid  speeches  of  Httbeht  Humphrey,  are  for- 
ever full  of  snide  references  to  Betancourt's 
having  cleaned  up  the  mess  left  by  Perez 
Jimenez.  To  read  the  highly  colored  stories 
of  democratic  progress  in  Venezuela  under 
Romulo  Betancourt,  one  gets  the  concept  ot 
a  nation  humming  with  achievement  and 
purpose.  Unhappily,  there  is  no  such  Vene- 
zuela. Like  La  Merita,  such  descriptive  prose 
is  a  Potemkln  exhibit,  thrown  up  by  the  Ac- 
cion Democratica  and  its  gullible  and  leftist 
American  friends,  to  convince  the  United 
States  that  Venezuela,  under  the  left,  has 
made  more  progress  than  under  the  right. 
The  Venezuelan  people  are  not  impressed  by 
such  hogwash.    They  know  the  bitter  truth. 

Even  In  stately  Caracas,  the  scars  of  the 
Accion  Democratica  years  are  plainly  visible. 
I  was  driven  out  to  see  the  shanty  towns 
which  ring  the  city  and  which  shelter  the 
unfortunates  who  are  not  sharing  in  the 
Accion  Democratica  perquisites.  Under  Perez 
Jimenez,  an  energetic  housing  program  was 
rapidly  eliminating  this  nightmare.  In 
Perez's  last  year,  after  great  effort,  he  had 
been  able  to  reduce  the  hovels  to  five  thou- 
sand dwellings.  Now,  after  6  years  of  Betan- 
court and  Leoni.  they  have  increased  to 
100,000 — with  more  appearing  daily.    • 

Throughout  Venezuela  a  strangling  unem- 
ployment stalks  the  country.  There  had 
been  virtually  no  unemployment  in  1957 
when  I  was  there  befwe,  yet  the  latest  figures 
disclose  that  there  are  now  some  550,000 
imemployed.  If  the  United  States,  with  Its 
greater  p<9Ulation,  had  the  same  ratio  of 
Jobless  to  population,  we  would  have  in  our 
midst  a  desperate  army  of  11,600,000  citizens 
without  Jobs — almost  the  maximum  high  in 
our  great  depression.  And,  becaxise  of  its 
great  birthrate,  70,000  new  potential  Vene- 
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«wlan  workers   are   reaching   working   age 
!^vear,  to  swell  the  problem.    The  Accion 
Twwrvocratlca  has  no  Jobs  for  them. 
°*!?^^e  grim  but  Inescapable  facts  have  now 
.S^fl^e  phony  luster  of  the  Betancourt; 
Sie      The  Venezuelan  public  is  fed  up 
i^the  Accion  Democratica  and  Its  moist 
'^^emotv  promises.     At  the  last  election, 
Sul?^ni  barely  squeaked  through,  ^th 
JSt  32  percent  of  the  vote.    He  rules  today 
^niv  through  a  coalition  of  unstable  splinter 
SleT^nlwn  as  the  Amplia  Base.     Betan- 
K  discreetly  stays  in  New  York,  where  he 
uTapS^P  the  sort  of  Uonlzatlon  from 
•fr^eriJSf  liberals  and  leftists  that   he  no 
Cer  receives  in  Venezuela.    He  is  also  con- 
sulted by  President  Johnson. 

Surely,  even  the  merest  tyro  can  detect  In 
today's  Venezuela  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
X^ profound  political  crisis  ahead.  If  It 
Sm^,  It  will  be  the  first  important  instance 
oTa  nation,  which  has  been  taken  over  totally 
by  the  Left,  returning  by  popular  choice  to 
the  antl-Communlst  right. 


n 


The  above  supplies  a  revealing  backdrop 
to  the   insane   performance   which   is   now 
^ine  staged  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
JSSue^She  attempt  to  raih-oad  Marcos 
Perez  Jlmlnez  to  a  prison  term  on  a  manu- 
factured   charge    of    corruption.     Such    an 
2Sjt  to  InSnobUize  and  discredit  Perez 
Jimenez,    and    to    thus    remove    hun   from 
politics,    is    the    last   desperate    gamble    of 
Betancourt  and  his  weak  understudies  (Raul 
Leoni,  Jovito  Villalba.  and  I^fel  Cald«ja) 
to  stave  off  Venezuela's  swing  to  the  right. 
Perez  Jimenez  is  the  only  Venezuelan  anti- 
Communist   0(f   stature    who    Is    capable    of 
leading  a  successful  movement  against  the 
leftist  incompetents.     The  word  is  out  that 
he  must  be  destroyed,  and  now. 

The  former  President  would  not  be  iii  a 
prison  cell  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
lerference  of  the  United  States.    An  exUe 
in  Miami,  Perez  Jimenez  was  caught  in  the 
swirl   of    the    ill-advised   intrigues   between 
President  Kennedy  and  Romulo  Betancourt 
m  1961-63      It  is  nearly  certain  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  the   occasion  of   Betan- 
court's   visit    to   the   White   House    during 
February  of  1963,  promised  to  deliver  Perez 
Jimenez   to   Betancourt    on   condition   that 
Betancourt   aid   the   United  States   against 
Castro     Since  Betancourt  was  Castro  s  for- 
mer teacher  and  sponsor,  this  was  a  clever 
dodge     The  prranlse  was  purportedly  given 
even  before  the  courts  had  acted,   and   in 
shameless    disregard    of    the    hitherto    un- 
breached  American  tradlUon  of  political  asy- 
lum    For  2  years,  after  the  extradition,  the 
former  President  lay  in   a   Caracas   prison. 
His  trial  opened  on  April  9. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Venezuelan  public  the  oorruptltm 
charge  has  placed  upon  Perez  Jimenez  little 
or  no  moral  stigma.     Latin  Americans   are 
used  to  the  mutual  bandying  of  accusations 
of   corruption   when    governments   faU.     In 
the  case  of  Betancourt  and  the  Accion  Demo- 
cratica, the  cry  of  corruption  is  an  old  gam- 
bit    Certainly    Perez    Jimenez    is    not    the 
first    victim    of    Betancourt's    false    charges 
of  corrupUon.    Romulo  has  tried  it  before. 
Back  in  1945,  when  the  Accion  Democratica 
won  Its  first  term  of  power,  Romulo  Betan- 
court followed  his  victory  by  Indicting  two 
former  Presidents  of  Venezuela— Ellazar  Lo- 
pez Contreras  and  Isalas  Angarlta— for  mis- 
use of  funds.    With  them  In  the  dock  was  a 
third    defendant.   Uslar    Pietrl.      They    were 
foimd  guilty  and  their  property  confiscated. 
When  Perez  Jimenez  and  the  military  trium- 
virate came  to  power  in  1948,  although  there 
were  copious  grounds  for  similar  accusations 
against  the  deposed  Accion  Democratica  lead- 
ers It  was  decided  to  end  this  vicious  circle 
of  persecution  of  political  adversaries,  and 
no  charges  were  xnade  against  Betancourt. 
The  confiscated  property  was  restored  to  Be- 
tancourt's three  victims. 


How  li^tly  Betancourt  actuaUy  holds  his 
charges  of  corruption  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Uslar  Pletri.  one  of  the  1945  defendants, 
was  taken  into  the  Leoni  cabinet  In  1»64,  and 
former  President  Lopea  Contreras  Is  now  a 
highly  honored  exhibit  at  all  current  Accion 
Democratica  public  functions  in  Caracas. 

It  appears,  however,  Uiat  Betancourt  has 
made  a  major  mistake  in  extraditing  and 
placing  Perez  Jimenez  on  trial.  He  has  dan- 
gerously miscalculated  Venezuelan  public 
opinion.  Instead  of  discrediting  Perez  Jime- 
nez, the  persecution  has  martyrized  him.  A 
wave  of  personal  sympathy  for  the  former 
President  swept  over  the  country  while  he 
was  being  held  in  prison.  Coinciding  with 
the  national  mood  of  disillusionment  with 
Betancourt,  this  mounting  pro-Perez  Jime- 
nez feeling  suddenly  became  a  political  force. 
It  has  now  begun  to  panic  the  leftists. 

The  dam  broke  on  AprU  9,  the  day  Perez 
Jimenez  was  brought  from  prison  to  court. 
A   miracle   occvured.     An   unorganlz^   and 
spontaneous  outburst  of  support  f6r  Perra 
rocked  Caracas.    Sympathizers  app^red  with 
brooms  and  hoses  to  cleanse  the  streets  over 
which  his  car  would  pass  on  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  building.     Thousands  lined 
the  sidewalks.    Women  and  children  threw 
flowers  at  the  general's  car.    A  roar  of  "Viva 
Perez   Jimenez"    broke   from   thousands   of 
throats.     It  was  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
demonstration  that  made  It  so  strikingly  im- 
portant.   It  was  as  If  multitudes  of  people, 
who  had  silently  endured  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  Accion  Democratica  years, 
had  at  last  found  their  collective  voice  and 
were  calling  for  the  return  of  the  President 
under  whom  life  had  been  better. 

The  Accion  Democratica  regime  immedi- 
ately realized   the    importance  of  stopping 
this  popular  outburst  before  It  endangered 
their   dictatorship.     The   seccond   day,   the 
approaches  to  the  supreme  court  were  sealed 
off  by  a  deep  line  of  armed  troops.    Passes 
were  required  for  entrance,  and  applicants 
were    screened.      A    score    or    so    of    Perez 
Jimenez's  foUowers  were  placed  under  arrest 
to  frighten  the  demonstrators.    Even  one  of 
the    Perez    Jimenez    lawyers,    Rafael    Perez 
Perdoma,  was  placed  under  temporary  arrest. 
The  intimidation  went  further.     A  Caracas 
TV  station  was  courageous  enough  to  place 
a  strong  supporter  of  Perez  Jimenez,  Erwin 
Burguera,  on  the  air  to  present  the  Perez 
case.    Burguera  was  seized  by  the  police  and 
held  In  prison  for  47  days. 

The  press  was  also  intimidated.  The  In- 
fluential Capriles  newspapers  had  demanded 
the  liberation  of  the  former  President.  As 
a  result,  Miguel  Capriles,  the  editor  of  La 
Esfera,  was  arrested  and  charged  with  anti- 
govemment  activlUes,  and  proceedings  were 
instituted  to  abrogate  the  parliamentary  im- 
munity of  one  of  his  editors.  To  hurt  the 
Capriles  press  in  the  pocket  book,  the  Gov- 
ernment next  indicated  to  the  big  American 
oil  companies  that  it  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  withdraw  their  advertising  from 
Capriles.  To  the  shame  of  America,  all  com- 
plied. 

But  these  awful  events  were  overshadowed 
by    the    public    registering    of    names    of 
Venezuelan      citizens      demanding      Perex 
Jimenez's  Uberatlon.    Friends  of  the  former 
President  circulated  petitions  throughout  the 
country.    In  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
fraud,  all  signers  were  asked  to  affix  their 
identity    numbers — a    dangerous    step    in    a 
country  which  is  a  quasl-pollce  state.    These 
names  were  printed  In  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  La  Esfera  and  other  newspapers. 
To    date,    approximately    50.000    such    sig- 
natures have  been  obtained  and  published. 
They  are  still  pouring  in  at  a  mounting  rate. 
When  we  examine  the  published  names,  an- 
other surprising  fact  strikes  us.     Although 
the  names  of  some  distinguished  persons  ap- 
pear these  are  not  predominantly  the  Vene- 
zuelan elite.    Nor  are  they  former  JohholdCTs 
under   the  Perez  administration.     For  the 
most  part,  they  are  the  names  of  ordinary 


nonpoUtlcal  citizens  who  have  had  enough  of 
Accl^  Democratica.  It  Is  the  voice  of  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  Venezuelan  people.  One 
lilghly  slgnlfloant  appearance  among  thepe- 
ttiuons  Is  a  list  ot  8,000  trade  unionists.  When 
realizes  that  Betancourt  and  his  agents  con- 
trol the  Venezuelan  unions  with  an  iron 
hand,  such  a  defection  is  sjTnptomatlc. 
m 


Against  such  a  setting,  the  question  assails 
us  Can  Perez  Jimenez  secure  a  fair  trial  in 
the  Betancourt  courts?  to  there  a  hope  of 
acquittal?  Here  we  find  ovu-selves  in  the 
world  of  surmise.  Let  us  look  at  the  raise  en 
sc^ne  before  which  the  trial  Is  taking  place. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Venezuela,  which  is 
Bitting  in  full  to  hear  this  historic  case,  is 
stacked  with  Perez  Jimenez's  political  en- 
emies It  is  ironic  that,  although  the  stately 
supreme  court  building  was  erected  by  Perez 
Jimenez,  none  of  his  adherents  are  on  the 
bench  It  is  a  court  which  has  been  made 
over  and  handpi<*ed  by  the  leftist  regimes 
which  have  held  power  since  his  departure. 

The  president  of  the  supreme  court,  Hugo 
ArdUla  Bustamente,  U  an  undisguised  Accion 
Democratica  poUticlan.  He  was  the  chairman 
of  the  independent  committee  for  Raul  Leoni 
in  the  1963  presidential  election,  despite  the 
strict  law  that  Justices  of  the  supreme  court 
may  not  engage  in  partisan  politics.  Another 
lustloe  Is  Gonzalo  Barrios,  whose  brother  Is 
minister  of  the  Interior  In  Leonl's  cabinet. 
He  controls  the  poUtical  police.  Perez  Jime- 
nez's counsel.  Dr.  Rafael  Naranjo  Ostty.  after 
persistent  efforts,  has  succeeded  in  dlsquallf y- 
ine  two  or  three  Justices  who  have  been  par- 
tl^larly  virulent  in  their  anti-Perez  Jimenez 
bias.    But  others  remain. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  courtroom  U  indi- 
cated by  an  occurrence  on  the  first  day  of 
the  trial.  A  wcanan  rose  from  the  spectators 
seate  and  interrupted  the  proceedings  with 
a  Bcreamiing  outburst  of  obscenities  directed 
at  the  seated  Perez  Jimenez.  When  she  was 
quieted,  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  the 
sister  of  Cesar  Tlnoco  Richer,  one  of  the 
Justices  on  the  bench.  Although,  under 
Venezuelan  law,  her  offense  called  for  a 
prison  sentence  of  8  days,  she  was  released 
without  charges. 

The  prime  exhibit  of  bias  in  the  case  is 
Attorney  General  Jose  Antonio  Lazada.  who 
is  prosecuting  the  fiasco.  Laaada  envisages 
himself  as  a  sort  of  native  Vlshlnsky.  who 
will  come  out  of  the  trial  with  the  laurels 
of  a  hanging  prosecutor.  He  has  reason  to 
hate  Perez  Jimenez.  During  the  latter  s 
Presidency,  Lazada  held  a  minor  position  un- 
der him  as  consultant  of  prisons.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  he  was  spending  his  time 
working  for  the  leftist  Accion  Democratica, 
Perez  Jimenez  fired  him.  Lazada  anticipates 
his  revenge  In  this  trial. 

But  Perez  Jimenez  also  holds  an  ace  card 
in  the  trial.    He  Is  being  defended  by  Vene- 
zuela's outstanding  advocate,  Rafael  Naran- 
jo Ostty.     If  Lazada  looms  as  the  Vlshlnsky 
of  the  trial.  Naranjo  comes  as  an  unpolltica 
Clarence  Darrow  of  the  Venezuelan  bar.    All 
his  life,  Naranjo  has  fought  brilUantiy  for 
unpopular  causes.     As  a  youth  he  was  im- 
prisoned  and   tortured   by  Dictator   Gomez 
for  his  defense  of  union  labor.    An  unpoliti- 
cal   figure,   he    had    no   acquaintance    with 
Perez  Jimenez  while   the   latter  was   Presi- 
dent    But  when  Perez  approached  him  to  be 
his   defender,   he  was   so  Impressed   by  the 
palpable   injustice   of   the  legal   trap  which 
Betancourt  has  contrived  that  he  offered  to 
plead  the  case  without  a  fee.    The  clash  of 
two  such  contrasting  advocates  gives  moving 
drama  to  the  courtroom  scene. 

I  visited  Naranjo  in  his  unique  Shangri-la 
home  in  the  heart  of  the  Caracas  business 
district.  Here,  too,  are  his  offices.  One  en- 
ters a  grilled  gate  from  the  crowded  street 
and  finds  himself  in  a  tropical  retreat^ 
Scores  of  toucans  and  other  rare  birds  of 
bright  plumage,  in  their  cages,  fill  the  paths 
with  sound.    Giant  royal  palms,  heavy  with 
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in  a  hammock  in  one  of  these  pa- 

N^anjo  talked  to  me  about  the  case. 

doubt  that  he  will  win  it,  despite 

deck  which  confronts  him  in  the 

court.     He  bases  his  defense  upon 

illegality  of  a  political  trial  for 

former  president,   under   the 

the  Venezuela-United  States  Extra- 

Moveover,  he  cites  the  fact 

Venezuelan   constitution   of    1933 

during    Perez    Jimenez's    presi- 

!  peciflcally  prohibits  persecution  for 

c<  mmitted  by  a  president  in  the  prac- 

his    public    functions.     Unless    the 

eady  to  hand  down  a  kangaroo  de- 

f^anjo  is  confident  that  the  law  of 

stops  Lazada  at  every  point. 

there  can  be  no  illusion  that 

>ther    than    a   political    trial.     Had 

been  willing  to  come  to  terms 

ruling  leftists,  as  Pietri  and  Lopez 

have  done,  he  would  be  a  free  man 

'  The  left  always  has  an  open  gate  for 

But  in  the  tough  Andean  nature 

Jimenez  there  is  no  touch  of  the 

He  will  fight  on,  at  all  costs,  be- 

belleves  that  he  is  right.     He  also 

azedly  that   anti-conuniuiism,  and 

]  letancourt  brand  of  crypto-commu- 

the  wave  of  Venezuela's  future. 

the  outcome  hangs  heavily  upon 

ot}inlon,  both  In  Venezuela  and  In 

States.     The  Leoni  government 

to  liquidate  Perez  Jimenez; 

not  dare  risk  a  Judicial  crime  in 

glare  of  publicity  now  beating 

case.     In  Venezuela,   the  balance 

sympathy  has  already  swung  heav- 

the  Acclon  Democratica  course. 

democrat  ica   is   straining   upon   the 

the  possible. 

in  the  United  States^  the  pro- 
bias  of  most  of  our  press  has  re- 
giving  the  American  people  any 
:e  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
coxu-troom,  and  of  Its  likely  his- 
Our  leftists  have  done 
propaganda  Job  about  Venezuela 
Acclon  Democratica.     So  all-out 
buildup  of  Romulo  Betancourt 
some  active  American   conserva- 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
J  letancoiu^  issue.     They  rationalize 
by  saying:    "Betancourt   has 
Communists" — disregarding  the 
that  he  has  fought  only  his  propa- 
,  Fidel  Castro,  while  advancing  his 
of  "commiuiism  under  another 
^ith   impunity.     The  liberals   have 
-Ichly  from  this  induced  confusion 
of  the  right.    With  the  late  John 
they   have   made   Betancourt's 
holy  that  no  writer  who  wants  to 
living  dares   to   attack   him.     And 
and  his  Acclon  Democratica 
X-rayed  and  exposed  to  the  Amerl- 
e  if  there  is  ever  to  be  reason  in  our 

policy. 
[  was  in  Venezuela,  I  was  horrified 
tpat  at  that  very  moment  Betancourt 
honored  in  New  York  by  an  or- 
whose  leaders  bristle  with  those 
the    Committee    on    Un-American 
for  association  with  subversive  ef- 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
b^mself,  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  dln- 
Betancoiirt.     It    was    poetic 
after  the  President  tiad  made 
g^ture,  Betancourt  insolently  tossed 
savagely  attacking  the  John- 
in  the  Dcxnlnican  Republic, 
an  incident  as  this,  blackly  head- 
he  pro-Betancourt  press  in  Caracas, 
the  fading  Acclon  Democratica  a 
lease    of   prestige   in   Venezuela, 
^cclon  Democratica's  greatest  asset 
L  apression   that  Washington  is  be- 
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hind  it.  The  Johnson  administration's  con- 
tinuing policy  of  support  for  Betancourt 
needs  to  be  stopped.  It  is  alienating  non- 
leftist  Venezuelans.  It  is  intervention  in  its 
most  unprofitable  form  in  the  politics  of  a 
sensitive  coiuitry. 

Perez  Jimenez,  the  hounded  prisoner  in 
the  Caracas  courtroom,  is  undoubtedly  the 
political  key  to  Venezuela's  future.  In  the 
last  3  years  he  has  looked  into  the  very 
mouth  of  hell,  and  he  has  not  flinched.  He 
looms  today  as  the  one  possible  leader  who 
can  spark  a  hemispheric  swing  to  the  antl- 
Communlst  right.  He  has  been  smeared 
unmercifully,  and  he  is  still  being  smeared. 
His  enemies  dismiss  him  as  a  playboy,  de- 
spite his  unrivaled  achievements.  True,  he 
has  none  of  the  dour  and  unsmiling  solem- 
nity with  which  a  Betancourt  has  Impressed 
an  anemic  American  Intelligentsia.  Perez 
Jimenez  is  a  lover  of  life,  who  lives  by  the 
code  of  his  lusty  Andean  heritage,  and  mil- 
lions of  Latin  Americans  love  him  for  It — 
for  that  and  for  his  anticommunlsm. 

In  his  present  exposed  situation,  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  antl-Communlst  American  to 
try  to  save  him.  His  own  Venezuelan  people 
are  trying  courageously  to  pull  him  out  of 
the  leftist  Jaws.  With  Naranjo'E  eloquent 
voice  on  their  side,  they  may  succeed  in 
doing  it  on  their  own.  But  it  would  be  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  at  this  Juncture,  tf 
American  antl-Conununists  failed  to  come 
to  the  support  of  one  who  is  so  conspicuously 
fighting  the  anti-Communist  battle  in 
Venezuela. 

Thanks  to  a  thoroughly  dishonest  press 
coverage,  many  misinformed  American  con- 
servatives are  today  unknowingly  cheering 
for  the  Venezuelan  left.  The  press  blackout 
is  pervasive.  Unless  it  is  answered  and  de- 
feated, it  will  help  to  kill  the  spirit  of  anti- 
communism  in  Venezuela.  The  long-range 
American  antl-Conununist  purpose  has  suf- 
fered so  many  withering  defeats  In  late  years 
that  It  cannot  afford  another  disaster.  It 
would  be  a  shameful  epitaph  upon  today's 
America  to  be  remembered  as  the  nation 
which  rescued  a  Romulo  Betancourt  when 
his  own  people  were  ready  to  spew  him  out. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  written  by  Emmett  Dedmon, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  after  a  recent  extensive  tour  he 
made  of  southeast  Asia.  I  feel  this  arti- 
cle merits  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  because  it  presents 
a  whole  new  outlook  and  a  refreshing 
long-range  view  of  the  chances  for 
achieving  our  goal  of  peace,  not  only  in 
Vietnam,  but  in  all  of  Asia. 

Mr.  Dedmon  has  returned  from  his 
tour  with  the  conviction  that  Vietnam 
represents  a  defensible  position  for  the 
United  States  but  that  "we  should  not 
delude  ourselves  that  it  constitutes  a  pol- 
icy for  Asia."  He  points  out  that  East 
and  West  have  dififerent  histories,  dif- 
ferent cultures,  and  in  some  cases  differ- 
ent values,  making  it  difficult  to  achieve 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  as  quickly  as  we 
in  the  West  hope  to  achieve  it.  The 
eastern  view  appears  to  be  that  it  will 


take  at  least  "10  years  or  so"  before  a 
significant  thaw  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  China  can  be 
expected. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  from  Ded- 
mon's  report  that  the  predominant  feel- 
ing  in  southeast  Asia  is  that_  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Vietnam  is  not  generally  re- 
garded as  a  colonial  or  oppressive 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Dedmon  tells  us  that  the  southeast 
Asian  countries  feel  the  U.S.  program 
would  be  more  effective  if  it  were  idehti- 
fled  with  long-range  social  reforms.  It 
is  to  this  end  that  consideration  is  being 
given  by  the  United  States  to  establish- 
ing an  Asiatic  Bank  and  Edward  Lans- 
dale  has  been  assigned  to  Vietnam  to 
help  develop  a  Gtovernment  structure 
capable  of  bringing  about  this  social 
reform. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Dedmon,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sun-Times  on  August  29, 
1965,  follows: 

On  a  wall  at  Angkor  Wat,  the  great  temple 
In  Cambodia  constructed  from  the  9th  to  the 
12th  century,  there  is  a  mural  showing 
Khmer  (Cambodian)  soldiers  fighting  off  an 
Invading  band  of  Chams,  one  of  the  tribes 
who  eventually  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Vietnamese. 

"Yes,"  said  our  Cambodian  guide  with  no 
trace  of  rancor,  "the  Vietnamese  people  have 
always  caused  dlfDcuItles  In  Asia  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers." 

Thus  It  was  on  a  green  plateau  In  Cam- 
bodia, far  removed  from  any  evidence  of  con- 
temporary civilization,  that  I  found  what  was 
to  be  the  most  relevant  commentary  during 
a  summer's  pilgrimage  to  southeast  Asia  in 
search  of  answers  about  Vietnam. 

Piu-posefully.  I  had  avoided  Vietnam  ex- 
cept for  two  brief  Interludes  between  air- 
planes in  Saigon.  For  I  was  not  Interested  in 
the  war,  which  Is  In  Vietnam,  but  in  the  prize 
of  peace,  which  Is  all  of  Asia. 

As  I  left  the  United  States  early  In  July, 
the  debate  over  our  policy  in  Vietnam  was 
raging  louder  and  louder;  and,  it  seemed,  to 
me,  at  a  frenetic  pitch  hardly  conducive  to 
sensible  mediation  about  long-range  goals  of 
foreign  policy. 

It  was  a  relief,  then,  to  find  that  the  din 
of  the  dispute  decreased  In  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  approach  to  Vietnam. 

Asia  has  a  long  history  in  which  war  has 
never  been  as  neatly  codified  as  we  In  the 
West  have  done  In  order  to  bring  orderliness 
to  the  teaching  of  history.  As  you  stand  In 
Asia,  you  begin  to  understand  that  It  would 
never  occur  to  the  leaders  of  these  ancient 
peoples  that  any  solution  would  be  sought  as 
quickly  as  was  being  demanded  In  the  United 
States  or  Western  Europe. 

Asia  Is  a  land  of  ancient  quarrels.  Cam- 
bodia, for  example,  which  recently  broke  off 
relations  with  the  United  States  has  even 
greater  animosity  toward  Its  neighbor  nation 
of  Thailand.  And  Cambodia's  dispute  with 
Vietnam  is  grounded  more  substantially  in 
disagreement  over  borders  resulting  from  the 
historic  surge  of  armies  than  In  ideological 
differences  with  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment. 

AU  these  nations  recognize  both  tacitly  and 
explicitly  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam 
as  a  buffer  against  territorial  encroachment 
by  China.  And  they  fear  China  the  nation 
much  more  than  China  the  harbinger  of  in- 
ternational communism. 

Many  of  these  peoples  trace  their  ancestry 
to  early  incursions  of  armies  from  China,  'it 
is  clear  that  they  regard  those  periods  when 
Western  powers  served  as  a  buffer  to  the  giant 
from  the  north  to  be  centuries  as  near  to 
tranquility  as  any  they  have  known. 

Prom  their  point  of  view,  then,  the  stale- 
mate in  South  Vietnam  is  much  to  be  pre- 
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y„rtd  to  any  quick  solution  which  might 
^Sto  an  American  withdrawal, 
"^e  nations  of  the  West,  preoccupied  wlto 
♦hiS  own  diplomatic  and  policy  objectives, 
S  forget  that  these  smaller  nations  have 
ISives  and  historic  thrusts  of  their  own. 
^iTMark  Gayn  observed  In  fese  pages  a 
f«  weeks  ago:   "Asia  is  now  in  the  throes 
rftbe  biggest  revolution  In  history.     At  Its 
IS  lies  man's  protest  against  the  feudal 
SSday  and  the  hungry  today.    'This  reyo- 
S  will  last  for  decades  and  will  envelop 
SS  of  the  countries  that  lie  between  the 
longitude  of  Moscow  and  Peiplng." 
^rtainly  the  people  of  these  nations  in  the 
"third  Asia"  between  China  and  India  have 
much  more  to  fear  from  the  familiar  specter 
S  hunger  than  from  the  incomprehensible 
oatterns  of  atomic  war. 

When  Western  diplomats  speak  of  the  so- 
called  domino  theory  which  suggests  all  these 
Sions  wUl  promptly  "faU"  if  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  they 
merely  perpetuate  a  myth  of  uniformity 
where  there  is  really  diversity. 

Although  it  may  not  seem  so  in  the  light 
of  the  test  of  strength  between  the  great 
nowers,  it  is  paradoxically  true  that  a  con- 
tinuing American  commitment  in  Vietnam 
U  bringing  to  Asia  more  stability  than  in- 

'^^i^J'are  nations  whose  great  cities  have 
made  miraculous  postwar  leaps  directly  into 
the  booming  economy  of  the  mid-20th  cen- 
turv  The  tourist  in  these  cities  finds  him- 
self constantly  among  wide  expressways  and 
avenues,  trafQc  Jams  (many  of  them  with 
two- wheeled  vehicles  predominant),  neon 
Biens  and  air-conditioned  ofQce  buildings. 

Though  the  rural  areas  still  struggle  with 
the  slow  gait  of  the  water  buffalo  and  cen- 
turies-old techniques  of  farming,  they  are 
gradually  (excluding  India  and  Indonesia) 
beginning  to  rise  above  the  level  of  bare  sub- 
sistence. The  women,  who  have  borne  the 
loads  of  these  Nations  on  their  backs  and  in 
their  hands,  have  even  found  time  to  fill  the 
open  windows  of  their  shuttered  huts  with 
Buch  frills  as  brightly  colored  curtains 

These  people,  for  whom  the  material  bene- 
fits of  the  modern  world  are  at  last  b^in- 
nlng  to  be  dimly  discernible,  obviously  don  t 
want  the  war  to  be  brought  Into  their  own 
rice  paddies.  But  neither  do  they  find  any- 
thing m  the  present  situation  to  suggest  that 
the  American  war  effort  In  Vietnam  is  In  any 
sense  a  colonial  or  oppressive  enterprise. 

In  the  Philippines,  this  view  was  reflected 
by  Manila's  Mayor  Antonia  J.  Vlllegas,  who 
had  been  a  leader  in  the  Philippine  campaign 
to  neutralize  the  rebeUIous  Huks  at  a  time 
when  the  Huks  presented  the  same  kind  of 
threat  that  the  VIetcong  do  In  South  Vlet- 

Viilegas  said  there  was  very  little  real  con- 
sciousness in  the  Philippines  about  our  effort 
In  Vietnam.  He  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
Philippine  National  Assembly  to  vote  addi- 
tional troops  for  Vietnam  more  to  the  fact 
this  Is  a  presidential  election  year  than  to 
any  reluctance  to  support  the  American  posi- 
tion. 

However,  Villegas  felt  that  the  U.S.  program 
would  be  even  fore  effective  if  it  were  identi- 
fied with  long-range  social  reforms  rather 
than  merely  military  objectives.  This  view, 
of  course.  Is  shared  in  Washington  and  pre- 
sumably was  behind  the  recent  assignment  ef 
Edward  Lansdale  to  Vietnam  to  help  develop 
a  viable  governmental  structure  which  might 
produce  and  offer  such  a  program. 

For  his  own  part,  Vlllegas  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  establish  a  training  program  m 
the  Philippines  where  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage and  provincial  leaders  could  be  brought 
for  a  training  Institute  that  would  (1)  indi- 
cate how  the  Philippines  dealt  successfully 
with  the  Huks  and  (2)  help  train  leaders  so 
government  could  be  effective  at  the  local 

level  In  Vietnam. 
Leaders   In    other    countries    echoed    this 

need  for  an  Identifiable  social  program  (from 


the  Vietnamese  Government  as  dIsUngutehed 
from   the  VS.   aid   program   for  southeast 

Asia) .  .  ^     *  i.\.^ 

Everywhere  there  was  pessimism  about  the 
posslblUty  of  early  negotiations  to  end  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  But  If  there  was  pessi- 
mism, there  was  no  sense  of  doom  about 

such  a  delay.  ..  ^  ..i.  * 

No  one  with  whom  I  talked  expected  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be  persuaded  to  oome  to 
the  conference  table  for  a  period  of  months— 
or  until  he  was  convinced  that  the  United 
States  had  the  patience  and  determination 
to  stay  in  Vietnam.  They  look  upon  our  In- 
creasing troop  commitments  and  aggressive 
tactics  m  Vietnam,  not  as  many  American 
intellectuals  do  as  a  threat  to  war,  but  as 
the  only  way  to  the  conference  table. 

At  the  same  time,  they  talked  about  10 
years  or  so"  as  the  pealod  which  would  prob- 
ably be  required  before  there  was  any  sig- 
nificant thaw  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  China.  Nor  did  this 
seem  to  alarm  any  of  China's  neighbors.  In 
Asia,  one  was  reminded  again,  they  have  al- 
ways been  Inclined  to  bet  on  the  tortoise 
and  not  on  the  hare. 

This  suggestion  that  the  solution  In  Viet- 
nam Is  still  months  away  In  no  way  mini- 
mizes the  American  agony  over  the  presence 
there  of  our  troops  or  the  dangers  of  an  es- 
calated war.  ^        _^ 

Freedom  has  always  required  such  oom- 
mltments  of  this  Nation,  however.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  we  are 
fighting  not  to  Impose  our  will  on  others  but 
to  assure  a  climate  in  a  world  grown  small 
that    wUl    permit   our   free    Institutions    to 

survive.  ,      ,  .„„. 

For  this  reason.  It  Is  doubly  Important 
that  we  do  not  become  so  obsessed  with  ex- 
tracting ourselves  from  an  unhappy  position 
in  Vietnam  that  we  forget  our  objectives. 
Those  objectives  wlU  not  be  served  if  we 
fail  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
soimd  civilian  government  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing any  armistice  or  If  we  fall  to  begin  a 
review  of  our  whole  Asian  policy. 

As  Bill  Mauldln  suggested  In  a  cartoon  last 
Sunday  (and  reproduced  today)  China's  ul- 
timatums may  be  10  or  20  years  In  the  mak- 
ing. Our  responses  and  plans  should  be  no 
less  deliberate. 

Another  discovery  of  the  visitor  to  Asia 
(who  is  willing  to  listen)  Is  that  the  com- 
petition among  these  countries  Is  not  geared 
to  Vietnam  at  all  but  to  the  developing 
Afro-Asian  sense  of  community. 

It  Is  not  without  significance  that  In  most 
of  the  areas  we  visited— the  Philippines. 
Singapore,  Malaysia,  Thailand.  Cambodia. 
Hong  Kong.  Japan — discussion  of  the  future 
political  course  of  these  countries  began 
with  the  menUon  of  the  proposed  Algiers 
conference  last  J\me. 

In  the  United  States  we  had  a  tendency 
to  treat  Algiers  as  a  strictly  monolithic  Red 
Chinese  propaganda  show.  Certainly  that 
was  what  Red  China  hoped  It  to  be. 

But  many  of  the  Afro-Asian  nations  who 
had  first  met  at  Bandung  In  Indonesia  In 
1955  for  what  President  Sukarno  grandly 
called  the  first  Intercontinental  conference 
of  colored  peoples  In  the  history  of  mankind 
had  different  Ideas.  They  were  hoping  to 
find  their  own  arena  for  International  recog- 
nition and  development  Independent  of  the 
great  power  struggle. 

When,  earlier  this  year,  the  Algiers  confer- 
ence was  being  organized,  Albert  Ravenliolt 
wrote  m  the  Chicago  Dally  News  that  the 
stakes  are  considerably  higher  than  perhaps 
Is   appreciated   in   Washington,    London,    or 

Paris."  /  ».      ,        *„ 

The  Chinese  Communists  were  hoping  to 
use  It  to  attack  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  (They  had  even  hoped 
to  exclude  the  Soviet  Union— a  rather  bold 
gesture  at  a  meeting  representing  Asia,  for 
Russia's  porUon  of  Asia  is  second-  only  to 

China's.)  . 

The  other  nations,  however,  wanted  the 


meeting  to  be  one  where  they  could  talk 
at  least  In  part  about  their  mutual  problems 
of  poverty,  land  reform,  and  mechanization 
for  their  archaic  Industries  and  agriculture. 
Fortuitously,  Ahmed  Ben  Bella  was  ousted 
as  President  of  Algeria  in  June  while  most 
of  the  delegates  were  en  roufe  to  the  confer- 
ence and  at  a  time  when  the  machinery  of 
the  conference  was  very  much  under  Red 
China's  control. 

In  what  Is  now  regarded  as  an  abrupt  dip- 
lomatic defeat  for  Red  China,  the  conferees  ^ 
voted  to  postpone  the  meeting  xmtU  Novem- 
ber 5  because  of  the  ouster  of  the  President 
of  their  host  country.  The  postponed  con- 
ference may  not  be  held  at  aU.  But  If  it  is 
held  It  Is  a  certainty  that  It  wUl  be  much 
less  dominated  by  China  and  may  provide 
the  beginnings  of  a  long-range  area  organi- 
zation for  these  developing  countries. 

It  will  still  probably  be  a  headache  for  the 
United  States.  As  a  Western  power  we  will 
probably  come  off  with  faint  damnation; 
certain  we  can  hope  for  no  praise. 

Still,  the  Nations  there  (If  it  Is  held)  will 
be  aware  that  their  Independence  from 
Chinese  domination  would  not  be  possible 
at  all  If  It  were  not  for  our  presence  In  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time,  we  should  remem- 
ber they  are  looking  beyond  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  represents  a  defensible  position. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves  that  It  con- 
stitutes a  policy  for  Asia. 

Therefore,  as  these  so-called  neutralists  or 
Afro-Asians  come  together,  we  should  be  sure 
we  look  at  their  meeUngs  as  more  signifi- 
cant than  mere  propaganda  forums. 

Our  effectiveness  in  helping  such  moderate 
nations  as  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand. 
Turkey,  Iran,  Ethiopia,  and  Malaysia  bring 
into  brtng  imaginative  plans  for  progress  and 
reform  will  In  the  long  run  be  a  lot  more 
Important  to  our  position  In  Asia  than  deci- 
sions over  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Finally,  we  should  not  forget  that  these 
new  and  emerging  nations  are  In  fact  thou- 
sands of  years  old.  We  are  bound  to  make 
mistakes  In  dealing  with  them,  for  we  have 
different  histories,  different  cultures  and  in 
some  cases  different  values. 

But  the  one  mistake  we  cannot  afford  is 
to  look  for  easy  answers  or  to  be  impatient 
in  the  search  fcJr  quick  answers. 

Asia  has  been  waiting  In  seml-lsolation  for 
thousands  of  years.  We  will  not  find  our 
way  through  Its  labyrinth  In  so  short  a  period 
as  the  decade  we  have  been  In  Vietnam. 


Lyndon  Johnson  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIF<»NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 
Mr  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing that  we  have  been  operating  in 
the  89th  Congress  under  a  one-party  sys- 
tem, and  in  most  cases  a  one-part>'  press, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  at  least  some 
change  in  the  atUtude  of  the  press,  as 
evidenced   by   the   attached   article   by 
Laurence  M.  Stem,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Washington     Post,     entitled     "Lyndon 
Johnson  Today."  which  was  published  m 
the  September  issue  of  the  Progressive. 
The  article  follows: 

Lyndon  Johnson  Todat 

(By  Laurence  M.  Stem) 

Wondrous  and  inscrutable  Is  the  chemistry 

of    Presidential    public    relaUons.      For    18 

months  It  sustained  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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the    Presidential    colossus    who 

to  have  reduced  all  about  him  to  Lil- 

scale.     On  Capitol  Hill  he  was  the 

man  credited  with  bringing  to  har- 

reasure  of  social  legislation  such  as 

had  not  seen  since  Franklin  D. 

fs  New  Deal  3  decades  ago.    Foreign 

looked   upon   him   with   a   growing 

disquiet  but  also  with  a  growing  fas- 

:   Here  was  a  President  who  was  as 

unlnhlfclted  In  the  use  and  display  of  Ameri- 

pofl|er  as  any  in  their  memory.    Certainly 

the  fastest  gun  and  carried  the  blg- 

slnce  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

American  people — not  Georgetown  or 

Greenwich    Village    or    Madison, 

Americans  by   the   tens  of  mll- 

acbepted  and  supported  his  leadership. 

we  1-thumbed   public   opinion   polls  in 

Pres  Ident's  pockets  told  him  so. 

5   the  summer  of   1965   ripened  in 

a  subtle  reaction  set  in.    Objec- 

I  ttle  seemed  to  have  changed.     The 

were  still  cmnlng  to  harvest — medi- 

vc^ing  rights,  education,  housing.     In 

the  war  and  the  prospects  for  settle - 

ci^ntinued  to  look  worse  day  by  day. 

the  willful  Charles  de  Gaulle  was 

In  thwarting  the  grand  design 

T  rnited  States  for  a  cohesive  Atlantic 

ity.     In  Santo  Domingo  there  was  a 

atmosphere  of  stalemate. 

lf>cus  of  change  was  Washington.     It 

alteration  not  of  measurable  facts 

as  the  Imponderables  of  political  at- 

There  was,  for  one  thing,  a  flower- 

oumalistlc  critique  directed  not  sq 

a  gainst   the   mainstream   of   Johnson 

3Ut  at  the  Presidential  person  and  his 
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F  resident-watchers  in  Washington  de- 
^hat  same  might  have  taken  as  a  new 
Johnson;   a  host  of  uncommon  ad- 
^merged  to  describe  him — crude,  vol- 
1  yrannlcal,    power    seeking — but    no 
feet  tall.     A  sense  of  irriatlon  was 
In  the  Capital  City  at  the  big  Tex- 
grained     and     imperial     ways. 
1  hat  had  made  the  rounds  of  the  din- 
cocktail  circuit  now  found  their  way 
Example:  There  was  this  State 
vho  caiight  up  with  a  speeding  white 
on  a  Texas  highway,  took  one  look 
nan  behind  the  wheel  and  gasped: 
God!"     And  the  driver  growled— 
■Ight,  and  don't  ever  forget  It." 

grew  in  foreign  capitals,  too,  at 
in  consultation  by  Washington 
crucial  international  decisions  as 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  In- 
in  Santo  Domingo.      "We're  ex- 
do  chores  for  you  in  Hanoi,"  one 
respected  European  observer  confided, 
our  Government  is  not  informed 
policy  decisions  until  after  they  are 
)ut."      How  does   the  White  House 
growing  buzz  of  discontent  abroad? 
have  too  often  been  captives  of 
are  not  President,"  one  top-rank- 
man  answered  with  a  touch  of 
"Informing  is  not  consulting"  con- 
influential  Washington  columnist 
devout  in  his  admiration  for  the  Pres- 
who  concedes  that  shrinkage   of 
contact  between  the  White  House 
■   world   capitals   is   a   conspicuous 
of  the  Johnson  Jidministration. 
the  writing  of  a  Lyndon  Johnson 
tecame   an   imperative   art   form    in 
journalism.     A    British    corre- 
;    flew   from   London    to   Austin    in 
of   the   quintessential  Lyndon,   and 
appreciative  but  unsparingly  clin- 
of  the  President,  including  some 
scatological  iisages. 

of  It  all  is  that  for  the  more 

ummers  Lyndon  Johnson  has  spent 

ngtoQ  be  has  been  all  these  things: 

V  >lcanlc,  and  power  seeking.     Those 


port  rait 


n  arvel 


lash  marks  on  the  backs  of  the  White  House 
aids  in  Herblock's  memorable  cartooQ. 
"Happy  Days  on  the  Old  Plantation,"  were 
by  no  means  fresh  wounds. 

Creeping  normalcy  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington after  the  profound  shock  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  and  the  eerie  polit- 
ical convulsion  of  the  1964  campaign,  when 
a  major  party  was  captured  by  the  rump 
movement  of  a  candidate  who,  In  his  heart, 
wanted  to  repeal  30  years  of  American  his- 
tory. The  United  States  had  been  through 
a  lot. 

The  real  and  the  mythical  Lyndon  John- 
son probably  cc«ne  closest  to  coinciding  in 
his  management  of  the  Nation's  domestic 
affairs.  During  his  first  20  months  in  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Johnson  reaped  from 
Congress  those  fruits  which  Democratic  ora- 
tory had  sown  through  at  least  five  prior 
presidential  elections. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
understands  Congress  as  perhaps  no  Presi- 
dent before  him.  But  it  Is  unarguable:  He 
knows  all  the  sharps  and  flats,  the  faults 
and  tolerances. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  89th  Congress  from 
which  President  Johnson  was  to  wring  his 
most  Impressive  string  of  victories  is,  like 
the  Roosevelt  Congresses  of  the  1930's,  a 
sport  of  history  and  politics.  It  took  a  Barry 
Goldwater  as  well  as  an  incumbent  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  fashion  such  a  Congress.  There 
was  also  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  reappor- 
tionment that  was  to  make  its  first  impact 
in  the  makeup  of  the  89th,  battering  down 
some  of  the  rotten  boroughs  that  helped  to 
sustain  private  hegemonies  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  Johnson  landslide  had  added  nearly  40 
Democratic  votes  in  the  House  to  ratify  his 
programs  and  2  In  the  Senate  over  those 
majorities  with  which  John  F.  Kennedy  had 
had  to  work. 

For  the  first  time  since  earliest  New  Deal 
days  the  conservative  coalition,  which  had 
laid  the  heavy  hand  of  deadlock  over  White 
House-Capitol  relations,  was  significantly 
breached.  That  venerable  band  of  autocrats 
such  as  Senator  Habrt  F.  Byrd  and  Repre- 
sentative Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  and 
Senator  Richard  Rtjssell,  of  Georgia,  which 
had  delighted  In  frxistratlng  Chief  Execu- 
tives for  years,  was  suddenly  mute  and  pas- 
sive. At  one  time  Lyndon  Johnson  had,  of 
course,  been  the  preeminent  member  of  their 
club. 

The  famous  Johnson  doctrine  of  consensus 
(the  term  Is  Walter  Lippmann's,  the  Presi- 
dent Insists,  not  his)  is  nothing  other  than 
a  total  commitment  of  Mr.  Johnson's  formi-^ 
dable  energies  toward  the  center  of  the  pub- 
lic spectrum — whether  the  issue  be  a  railroad 
strike  or  a  legislative  program.  Membership 
in  the  consensus  party  is  especially  open  to 
those  with  the  constituencies  and  the  votes, 
whether  in  the  establishments  of  civil  rights, 
big  business,  big  labor,  or  the  Senate  mi- 
nority. The  consensus  party  embraces  the 
Negro  revolution's  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
big  business'  John  T.  Connor,  labor's  George 
Meany.  and  proper  Republicanism's  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  President  Johnson's  com- 
prehension of  men  and  their  power  Is  what 
stamped  him  as  a  genius  of  the  Senate  ma- 
chine and  is  one  of  the  most  practical  gifts 
he  brought  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  played  the  role  of  a  typ- 
ical southern  conservative  on  racial  matters 
until  well  into  the  late  1950's.  His  transfor- 
mation into  the  most  ardent  champion  of  the 
American  Negro  ever  to  occupy  the  White 
House  has  evoked  taunts  of  criticism  from 
conservative  Republicans  and  liberal  Demo- 
crats. But  this  change  jin  the  man  Is  an- 
other measure  of  the  auf^some  ambition  and 
sense  of  political  purpose  that  helped  to  win 
the  1964  presidential  election  for  him.  the 
prize  denied  to  generations  of  highly  skilled 
southern  politicians  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  famous  Johnson  pliancy  was  piquantly 
underscored   in    two   editions   of   the   same 


Lyndon  Johnson  biography— one  published 
in  1956  and  the  second  In  1964 — .by  Boott 
Mooney,  his  former  Senate  aid.  The  later 
edition  was  sanitized  of  unoomplimeatary 
references  to  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac 
tion  (for  which  the  President  has  little  per" 
sonal  regard)  and  of  tributes  to  States  rlghtg" 

In  his  domestic  programs  the  Presldeat 
has  played  the  role  of  a  great  oonsolldator 
bringing  to  fruition  proposals  enuncdated 
long  before  he  came  to  office.  But  the  role 
of  the  American  President  is  to  Irmovate  too 
And  In  this  area  of  performance  the  John^ 
son  administration  has  so  far  failed  to  score 
any  marks  of  distinction. 

The  efforts  by  the  administration  to  Im- 
part  to  Itself  a  cachet  of  culture  have  beea 
liunberlngly  ludicrous.  It  has  resulted  in  g 
war  on  automobile  junkyards  (a  species  of 
eyesore  In  which  Texas  leads  the  Nation) 
just  at  the  time  shattered  automotive  hulk* 
have  become  the  rage  of  the  New  York  Pop 
art  salons.  The  solemn  gimmickry  of  the 
tteautlflcatlon  campaign  has  planted  a  iew 
flowers  In  the  squalor  of  Washington's  slums 
courtesies  of  the  First  Lady.  But  on  the 
wholly  meaningful  issue  oif  roadside  con- 
trols, the  administration  made  strategic  con- 
cessions to  the  billboard  lobby  led  by  an 
auld  Johnson  acquaintance  from  Waco,  Tex, 

While  Mr.  Johnson  has  brought  a  new 
sense  of  momentum  to  Capitol  Hill,  the  doc- 
trine of  consensus  has  put  a  cautionary 
break  on  another  less-visible  sector  of  Gov- 
ernment— the  regulatory  agencies.  No 
longer  is  there  heard  the  abrasive  crusading 
of  the  early  New  Frontier  days,  such  as  for- 
mer Federal  Communications  Commission 
Chairman  Newton  W.  Minow's  assault  on  the 
"wasteland"  of  television. 

How  can  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  in  a 
regulatory  arena  over  which  the  FCC  held 
life-or-death  authority  that  the  President's 
Texas  television  empire  flourished?  The 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  series  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier  showed 
how  the  L.B.J.  Co.  prospered  under  a  series 
of  seemingly  providential  rulings  by  the 
Commission.  While  there  Is  no  evidence  on 
the  record  of  overt  intercession  by  Mr.  John- 
son in  behalf  of  the  company,  few  In  the 
President's  home  town  of  Austin  take  se- 
riously the  official  assertion  that  Lady  BW 
with  her  business  acumen  did  it  all. 

President  Johnson  has  enjoined  his  men 
to  act  as  "judges,  not  advocates"  even  though 
their  primary  statutory  responsibility  must 
be  to  serve  as  public  watchguards. 

The  White  House  looked  the  other  way 
when  the  tobacco  lobby  and  its  congressional 
agents  suspended  the  rulemaking  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  clgaret 
advertising.  That  two  of  the  President's 
oldest  Washington  confldants,  attorney— 
now  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice — Abe  For- 
tas  and  former  Kentucky  Senator  Earl 
Clements  were  associated  with  the  tobacco 
industry  lobby  is  a  fact  that  is  certain  not 
to  enhance  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
governmental  process  in  the  Great  Society. 

Also  Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  no  special 
pleasure  at  the  vigorous  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-appointed Federal  Power  Commission 
toward  regulating  the  gas  and  electric  util- 
ity industries.  The  FPC  supervisor  rate 
structures  that,  in  aggregate,  cost  consum- 
ers sums  many  time  the  amount  which,  as 
taxpayers,  they  provide  for  the  antlpoverty 
program. 

The  central  question  is  not  whether  Mr. 
Johnson  wants  Charles  R.  Ross,  the  pro- 
consumer  Vermont  Republican  whose  re- 
appointment to  the  FPC  dangled  for  a  full 
year,  or  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  the  retiring  chair- 
man, to  serve  on  his  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. The  matter  of  appointments  is  a  jeal- 
ously held  prerogative  of  the  Presidency. 
Rather,  the  Issue  is  whether  Mr.  Johnson 
wants  to  continue  the  strong  regulatory  poli- 
cies begun  under  Swldler  or  favors  a  return 


,0  the  easy-going  policies  of  the  Eisenhower 

•tvreien  poUcy  has  been  the  special  despair 
v^ldent  Johnson's  public  relations.  This 
IfSSSm  that  exasperates  the  White  House. 
SAhS?  cuts  more  keenly  than  Invidious 
^^risons  between  the  Kennedy  and 
Sn  techniques  of  foreign  policy  man- 
iiS  'No  disrespect  to  John  Kennedy," 
fSnson  staffer  told  me.  "but  we  haven  t 

•^.S^clSf-hand  observer  of  the  Presl- 
,!.nt  said.  "The  most  important  thing  to  re- 
iSnber  about  this  very  complicated  man  Is 
Sr?ppreciatlon  and  understanding  of 
Jler-brute  power."  Apply  this  Johnson- 
S^trait  to  the  Vietnam  crisis,  and  the  out- 
look is  chilling  indeed.  .     t«i,„ 

rbe  Bay  of  Pigs  was  a  humiliation  to  John 
Kennedy,  but  it  was  also  a  lesson.  Its  mean- 
£  was  distilled  m  an  observation  quoted 
San  Mr.  Kennedy  by  historian  Arthur 
Ssinger,  Jr.,  on  the  issue  of  whether  to 
Swxnch  supplemental  raids  against  Cuba  or 
ilow  American  prestige  to  "^eP*  ^^e  blow 
of  failure.  "What  is  prestige?"  asked  Presl- 
ient  Kennedy.  "Is  it  the  shadow  of  power 
of  the  substance  of  power?  We  are  going  to 
work  with  the  substance  of  power. 

How  much  more  sanely  or  more  succinctly 
could    the    purpose   of    American    policy   be 

In  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  tirelessly 
preaches  that  "our  national  honor  Is  at  stake 
iur  word  is  at  stake "  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  communism  from  North  to  South 
mnam.  This  Is  the  rationale  for  the  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  forces  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  to   an   American  ground   war  in 

Asia.  '  ,j      i. 

TWO  months  before  his  death.  President 
Kennedy  expressed  the  American  oommit- 
ment  in  Vietnam  in  these  words : 

"In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  their  war.  They 
an  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
Tisere,  but  they  have  to  win  it— the  people  of 
Vietnam  a«alnst  the  Oonunimists." 

It  was  President  Johnson  himself  who  said 
only  a  year  ago:  "Some  others  are  eager  to 
enlirge  the  conflict.  They  call  upon  us  to 
supply  American  boys  to  do  the  job  that 
Aaian  boys  should  do.  They  ask  us  to  take 
reckless  action  which  might  risk  the  Uves  of 
millions  and  engulf  much  of  Asia  and  cer- 
tainly threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
Moreover,  such  action  would  offer  no  «>lu«?n 
»t  all  to  the  real  problems  of  Vietnam."  To- 
day President  Johnson  is  leading  the  Nation 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quagmire  that 
threatens  to  explode  the  detente  in  the  cold 
war  with  the  Soviet,  achieved  after  15  crisis- 
filled  years,  and  escalate  into  nuclear  war. 

President  Johnson's  course  in  Vietnam  has 
long  worried  those  Senators  within  his  own 
party  who  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  in 
foreign  policy  matters,  such  as  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Chairman  J.  Wiluam  Ful- 
BMGHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana.  -There 
has  been  speculation  that  this  weighed  heav- 
ily In  the  President's  July  28  press  conference 
statement  announcing  a  60-percent  increase 
In  the  U.S.  troop  buildup  but  also  expres^ng 
for  the  first  time  a  willingness  to  discuss  Ha- 
noi's proposals— proposals  the  administration 
not  long  ago  termed  unnegotlable. 

There  seemed,  too,  a  new  note  of  flexibility 
in  the  President's  affirmation  of  the  right  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  "shape  their  own 
destiny  in  free  elections  In  the  south  or 
throughout  all  Vietnam  under  international 
supervision."  This  oontraste  with  the  pejo- 
rative declarations  In  recent  months  Mxd 
weeks  for  nothing  less  than  a  "free  and  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam"— presumably  mean- 
ing a  U.S.-certlfled  government  In  Saigon. 

In  Latin  America  there  Is  the  bitter  fruit  of 
resentment  at  the  occupation  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  by  21,000  marines  and  para- 


trooper*, as  well  as  the  enunciation  of  a  new 
doctxtae  of  intervention  In  the  Internal  poli- 
tics of  the  hemisphere.  

matory's  wcuse  for  John  Kennedy  In  the 
Bav  at  P1»B  may  toe  that  he  was  a  new  Presi- 
dent and  had  become  a  captive  of  bureauc- 
rooy's  momentum  and  the  so-called  expertise 
of  the  CIA.  He  Uved  to  repent  It  and  «> 
change  the  course  to  avert  even  greater  dU- 

"now  a  far  weightier  verdict  has  been  re^ 
served  for  Lyndon  Johnson  as  he  tries  to 
steer  a  course  between  the  shadow  and  sub- 
stance of  American  purpose  In  a  world  made 
more  dangerous  each  day  by  the  growing  bel- 
ligerency of  Its  major  powers. 


Roosted  Chickens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAM-* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31.  1965 
Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er as  Congress  is  being  forced  to  legis- 
late on  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  threat  of  mob  violence, 
mvjder.  and  looting  if  it  does  not  com- 
ply I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  every  American  should  read  an  arti- 
cle which  was  written  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  by  George  N.  Crocker 
and  reprinted  in  the  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Advertiser.  ^  ^  , 

So  that  all  may  consider  what  appeals 
to  mob  action  and  the  extension  of  the 
welfare  state  is  doing  to  America,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Crocker's  article  as  a  part  oi 
these  remarks 


ROOSTED  Chickens 
(By  George  N.  Crocker,  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner) 
In  July  of  last  year.  I  wrote  a  column  titled 
"Plan  of  Revolution."  It  foreshadowed  the 
kind  of  insurrection  of  which  we  have  been 
given  a  small  sample  In  Watts.  Los  Angeles^ 
I  had  no  crystal  ball;  but  over  the  years  I 
had  made  some  study  of  the  battie  plans 
of  the  international  network  which  intends 
to  see  America  brought  to  her  knees  some 

***An  article  had  come  off  a  European  press 
in  an  magazine  called  Revolution.  Its  au- 
thor was  an  American  Negro,  Robert  F-  Wil- 
liams, who  had  skipped  to  Cuba  to  broadcast 
anti-American  propaganda,  and  who  later 
went  to  Red  China  to  do  the  same.  Its  title 
was  "United  States  of  America:  Revolution 
Without  Violence?" 

Its  thesis  was  that  the  revolution  has 
started,  will  not  succeed  without  vio'*'^'^®' 
and  that  there  wlU  be  violence.  "The  new 
concept  of  revolution  defies  military  science 
and  tactics,"  Williams  wrote.  Then  he  gave 
a  preview  of  the  Watts  rehearsal: 

"When  massive  violence  comes,  the  United 
States  wUl  become  a  bedlam  of  confusion 
and  chaos.  The  •  •  •  workers  will  be  afraid 
to  venture  out  on  the  streets  to  report  to 
tiielr  jobs  •  •  V  Stores  will  be  destroyed 
and  looted.  Property  wlU  be  damaged  and 
expensive  buildings  reduced  to  ashes 
and  all  manner  of  sabotiige  will  occur.  Vio- 
lence and  terror  will  spread  like  a  flre- 
stonn  •  •  *.  fhe  new  concept  is  lightning 
campaigns  conducted  in  highly  sensitive  ur- 
ban communities  •  •  V  It  dislocate  the 
organs  of  harmony  and  order  and  reduces 
central  power  to  the  level  of  a  helpless, 
sprawling  octopus  •  •  »  rioting  takes 
place  •   •   •  sniping  •   •   •  terror." 


The  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
The  country  asked  tot  what  It  Is  getting.  In 
1960  It  installed  in  power  liberal  Ideologues 
who  have  a  faulty  conception  of  man  and  his 
nature:  and  it  entrenched  them  more  deeply 
m  1964.  They  beUeve  that  man  Is  a  product 
of  material  forces,  that  external  environment 
is  to  blame  tea  his  errant  ways. 

And  the  more  they  attempt  to  legUlate  us 
into  Utopia,  the  more  incapable  they  are 
of  preventing  rampant  Increase  of  crime 
growing  contempt  for  law  and  tiiose  who 
enforce^  it,  and  tbe  disintegration  of  the 
moral  and  legal  codes  which  permit  society 
to  function  in  an  orderly  way. 

Blackmail  by  mob  action  has  been  reck- 
lessly encouraged,  even  though  it  is  a  beast 
whose  appetite  wUl  prove  InsatUble  and 
whose  unchecked  rapacity  can  only  lead  U) 
the  end  of  the  American  republic.  In  1963. 
President  Kennedy,  calling  for  what  was  to 
become  tiie  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  said  on 
national  TV,  "Unless  the  Congress  acts,  their 
only  remedy  wiU  be  in  the  street." 

In  1964  Adlal  Stevenson  told  an  audi- 
ence at  Colby  college  that  "even  a  jail  sen- 
tence is  no  longer  a  dishonor  but  a  proud 
achievement." 

If  the  people  who  live  in  Watts.  Los 
Angeles,  read  their  newspaper  on  Thursday. 
Augxist  5.  1965.  thU  is  what  they  read: 

•As  it  was  189  years  ago.  so  today  the 
cause  of  America  is  a  revolutionary  cause. 
And  I  am  proud  this  morning  to  salute  you  as 
fellow  revolutionaries.  Neither  you  nor  I 
are  wUling  to  accept  the  tyranny  of  poverty, 
nor  the  dictatorship  of  ignorance,  nor  the 
despotism  of  ill  healtii.  nor  the  oppression 
of  bias  and  prejudice  and  blgowy.  We  want 
change.  We  want  progress.  We  want  it 
both  abroad  and  at  home-and   we  aim  to 

^^This  was  President  Johnson  proclaiming 
himself  a  fellow  revolutionary.  He  did  not 
mean  to  call  for  insurrection;  but  who  builds 
a  bonfire  In  a  high  wind?  People  In  Watts 
don't  draw  fine  distinctions.  To  them  a  rev- 
olution is  a  revolution,  not  a  calm  debate  in 
a  legislature.  The  next  Wednesday  hell  broke 
loose  in  Watts 


Prom  the  liberals  the  old  cliche  came  like 
a  knee  jerk  or  a  hiccup;  unemployment  was 
to  blame.  But  what  odds  will  you  give 
against  the  hypothesis  tiiat  if  they  could 
tike  the  marauders,  looters,  arsonists  and 
snipers  of  Watts.  Install  them  in  a  posh  sec- 
tion of  LOS  Angeles  and  give  each  a  job 
within  five  years  most  of  them  would  ha%e 
ceased  to  work,  would  be  lappers  at  the  pub- 
lic trough,  and  the  area  transformed  into  a 
slum  aid  ghetto,  in  which  a  lady  would 
tremble  to  walk  alone? 

For  they  are  being  corrupted  by  a  false 
philosophy.  For  a  generation,  tiie  main, 
thrust  ^liberal  policy  has  been  to  pulverize 
moral  and  legal  guidelines  and  to  drain  from 
the  American  consciousness  the  meaning  of 
free  wiU  and  personal  responsibility. 

ThU  is  the  virus  that  afflicts  black  and 
white  alike,  and  blocks  any  realistic  ap- 
proach to  tiie  race  problem.  Barry  Gold- 
water  had  the  courage  to  say  this  last  fall. 
The  country  was  not  listening. 


The  Qaiet  Victory  of  the  Cigarette  Lobby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cALiFOUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31, 1S65 
Mr     BROWN    of    CaUfomia.      l^- 
Speaker,  the  September  issue  of  the  At- 
lantic  Monthly   contains   an   exceUent 
article  by  Elizabeth  Brenner  Drew  on  the 
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>-as  quite  the  opposite.    The  bill 
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of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
Advertising  Act  As  you  recall, 
was  approved  by  the  House 
and  appeared  to  many  as  an 
Congress  to  meet  its  respon- 
to  the  public  health  by  deaUng 
forthrigAtly  with  the  hazard  of  cigarette 
smoking 
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CONCKE  S 

(E  f  Elizabeth  Brenner  Drew) 

At  the  Public  Health  Service's  annual 
Chrlstmai  party  last  year,  some  of  the 
agency's  employees  entertained  their  col- 
leagues b;  singing  their  own  version  of  "On 
Top  of  Oil  I  Smokey": 

On  top  of  Old  Smoking 

A  year  has  gone  by 
Bui   the  smoke  we're  deploring 

S  ^111  gets  in  our  eye. 

w  (re 


con  stitutes 


lamenting  the  fact  that  a  full 

passed   since   the   report   of   the 

General    on    smoking    and    health 

"cigarette  smoking  is  a  health 

sufficient  importance  tn  the  United 

warrant  appropriate  remedial  ac- 

that  still  no  such  action  had  been 

sununer  Congress  passed  a  bill 

that  -cigarette  packages  carry  the 

Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May 

to    Tour    Health,"    but    the 

can  be  sung  at  the  next  Christmas 

the  next  one,  and  the  next  one. 

its  sponsors  tell  it,  the  new  legisla- 

forthrlght,   historic  step   toward 

protection  of  the  health  of 

's  citizens"  (Senator  Wabskn  O. 

Democrat,  of  Washington),  one 

a  legislative  approach  In 

can  take  some  degree  of  pride" 

Obkm  Hauub.  Democrat,  of 

In  fact,  however,  the  bill  is  not, 

suggested,   an   example    of 

Initiative    to    protect    public 

Is  an  unabashed   act  to  protect 

from  Government  regula- 

the  facade  of  a  requirement  for 

warning    on    cigarette   packages 

not    expected    to   deter    smoking 

tied  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 

Commlsslon  by  forbidding  It  to 

its  own  plans  to  apply  much 

regulations.    Had  it  not  been 

,  the  FTC,  which  is  charged  with 

unfair  and  deceptive  trade  prac- 

have  required  a  warning  both 

packages  and  in  cigarette  adver- 

effect  of  the  advertising  regula- 

the   cigarette  Industry   most 

obliged  by  forbidding  it  for 

years. 

remarkable  provision,  the  law 

State  and  local  governments  from 

action  on  cigarette  Lat>eling  or 

It  Is  one  thing  for  Congress  to 


^bat 
Congress 


prohibit  the  States  from  enacting  legislation 
which  overlaps  and  is  inconsistent  with  Its 
own  requirements,  as  In  the  case  of  the  label- 
ing, but  it  is  a  far  different  thing  for  Con- 
greas  to  refiue  to  act,  and  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  acting,  as  in  the  case  of  cigarette 
advertising. 

The  tobacco  Industry's  success  at  winning 
from  Congress  what  It  wanted  while  still 
providing  the  lawmakers  with  an  opportunity 
to  appear  to  be  all  In  favor  of  health  was  a 
brilliant  stroke.  The  Industry  brought  it  off 
because  the  tobtwco  lobby  employed  unusu- 
ally skilled  and  well-organized  strategy;  be- 
cause it  hired  some  of  the  best  legal  brains 
and  best-connected  people  in  Washington 
to  help  with  the  fight;  because  It  successfully 
grafted  onto  Its  buUt-ln  congressional 
strength  from  tob.icco-producing  States  a 
sufficient  number  of  Congressmen  to  whom 
the  Issue  was  not  one  of  health,  or  even  of 
the  tobacco  Industry,  but  one  of  curbing  the 
IX)wers  of  regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the 
FTC:  and  because  It  succeeded  In  throw- 
ing a  heavy  smoke  screen  around  the  health 
Issue.  And  finally,  It  was  the  Industry's  good 
fortune  that  President  Johnson  remained 
aloof  from  the  battle. 

The  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's  special 
advisory  committee  on  smoking  and  health 
was  Instigated  at  the  behe.st  of  private  health 
organizations,  such  as  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  which  sought  a  definitive  Govern- 
ment position  on  the  accumulating  studies 
pointing  to  a  connection  between  smoking 
and  disease.  The  panel  of  10  scientists  es- 
tablished in  1962  to  make  the  study  had  the 
approval  of  the  health  groups  and  the  tobac- 
co industry,  for  all  parties  had  been  allowed 
to  veto  any  projxjsed  member.  The  cigarette 
industry,  it  was  widely  assumed,  had  been 
boxed  in. 

After  14  months,  the  panel's  report  was 
printed  under  the  security  regulations  usu- 
ally reserved  for  top-secret  reports  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  on  a  Saturday 
(the  stock  market  was  closed)  early  in  Jan- 
uary 1964,  it  was  handed  out  to  reporters 
locked  in  the  State  Department  auditorium 
until  the  stipulated  hour  for  the  report's  re- 
lease. The  Surgeon  General's  panel  unani- 
mously found  that  smoking  was  related  to 
lung  cancer,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
cardiovascular  diseases,  and  cancer  of  the 
lax3mx. 

Among  those  who  were  ready  r.nd  waiting 
for  the  report  was  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  had  rejected  past  requests  for 
action,  pending  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
health  question.  Within  days  after  the  re- 
port was  released,  the  Commission  announced 
hearings  on  proposed  new  trade  regulations 
for  the  cigarette  industry. 

Also  ready  for  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
was  the  tobacco  Industry.  Sometime  in  late 
1963,  the  distinguished  Washington  law  firm 
of  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter  turned  up  as  coun- 
sel to  the  Philip  Morris  Co.  The  Fortas  in 
the  firm's  title  is  Abe  Fortas,  personal  counsel 
and  confidant  to  President  Johnson — and 
later  his  first  choice  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
Faced  with  the  probability  that  the  FTC 
would  move  against  the  companies,  the  in- 
dustry formed  a  committee  of  lawyers  from 
Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter  and  other  top  Wash- 
ington firms,  one  representative  of  each  of 
the  "big  six"  tobacco  companies — B.  J. 
Reynolds,  American  Tobacco,  Brown  &  Wil- 
liamson. Liggett  &  Myers.  P.  Lorlllard,  and 
Philip  Morris — and  one  of  the  Industry's  de- 
fense lawyers  for  personal  Injury  suits  alleg- 
ing that  smoking  had  induced  cancer.  This 
committee  met  almost  dally,  from  the  time 
of  formation  in  early  1964  through  comple- 
tion of  congressional  action  of  the  labeling 
bill  this  year.  It  covered  every  contingency 
for  the  companies:  It  planned  the  industry 
argxunent  In  the  FTC  hearings.  It  planned  a 
court  test  of  the  FTC  ruling  if  that  became 
necessary,  and  It  deeply  Involved  itself  in  the 
maneuvering  In  Congress.  Once  the  issue 
came  before  Congress,  the  lawyers'  commit- 


tee wrote  testimony,  drafted  bills  and  amend- 
ments, served  as  central  casting  for  wltnea8e« 
most  likely  to  aell  the  industry's  point  of 
view,  and  fed  to  friendly  Congressmen  state- 
ments  and  questions  to  be  asked  of  witnesses 
In  gossip-prone  Washington,  there  Inevitably 
was  speculation  on  whether  Fortas'  involve- 
ment had  anything  to  do  with  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
smoking  issue  in  President  Johnson's  message 
to  Congress  making  varloxia  proposals  in  the 
field  of  public  health.  It  is  more  likely,  of 
course,  that  this  omission  was  due  to  under- 
standable reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  on  a  bruising  fight  tliat  would 
pit  him  against  many  members  of  his  own 
party.  Anyway,  according  to  people  in  the 
Capitol,  when  the  time  came  for  key  votes 
on  the  Hill.  Fortas  was  busy  on  the  telephone. 
While  the  lawyers'  committee  was  provid- 
ing the  leg^l  bralnwork  for  the  Industry,  the 
political  expertise  and  the  overt  lobbying 
were  supplied  by  Earle  C.  Clements,  former 
Democratic  Representative  and  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  former  Senate  majority  whip  and 
lieutenant  to  then  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  former  director  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  campaign  committee,  which 
dispenses  vitally  needed  election  funds.  In 
1964.  Clements  registered  as  a  lobbyist  for 
the  big  six.  A  more  ideal  man  could  hardly 
have  been  found,  for  not  only  did  Clemento 
have  excellent  political  connections;  he  was 
well  liked,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  was 
a  shrewd  master  of  legislative  infighting. 
Clements  la  believed  to  be  the  one  who  sold 
the  tobacco  companies  on  the  core  of  their 
strategy,  a  strategy  which  seems  now  the  ob- 
vious one  because  It  worked,  but  which  was 
not  so  obvious  at  the  •time:  go  to  Congress 
and  accept  the  package  label  (the  least 
alarming  and  most  Inconspicuous  one  possi- 
ble) in  exchange  for  protection  against  ad- 
vertising requirements  and  State  regulation. 
The  industry  would  then  give  the  impression 
of  a  sweet  reasonableness,  whereas  a  rigid 
poeltion  might  bring  more  severe  conse- 
quences. The  label  might  even  be  a  boon  of 
sorts,  providing  a  new  defense  in  future  per- 
sonal injury  cases  brought  by  cigarette 
smokers. 

Before  the  FTC  ruling  appeared,  the  In- 
dustry had  to  decide  whether  to  fight  it  in 
the  courts  or  to  seek  relief  from  Congress. 
Guessing — correctly — that  Congress  was  a 
surer  thing  (and  a  court  test  could  always 
come  later  anjrway) .  that  Is  where  the  indus- 
try went.  Clements  Is  credited  with  per- 
suading Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, to  hold  hearings  In  mld-1964  on  the 
question  of  cigarette  regulations,  even  before 
the  FTC  announced  Its  decision  later  that 
June. 

As  the  hearings  ambled  Into  the  late  sum- 
mer and  time  for  going  home  to  get  reelected 
neared,  the  conmilttee  asked  the  FTC  to  de- 
lay the  effect  of  the  rulings,  since  Congress 
would  not  have  time  to  act  by  the  end  of  the 
session.  The  labeling  ruling  was  to  have 
gone  into  effect  on  January  1,  1965.  and  the 
advertising  ruling  6  months  later.  The  FTC 
complied  with  the  committee's  request, 
pushing  the  effective  date  for  both  regula- 
tions back  to  July  1.  Thus  the  stage  was  set 
for  this  year's  fight. 

The  normally  fiercely  competitive  tobacco 
companies  had  long  since  learned  to  practice 
brotherhood  when  their  economic  interests 
were  at  stake.  In  1954  in  the  face  of  major 
stvidies  suggesting  a  link  between  smoking 
and  disease,  tobacco  manufacturers,  growers, 
and  warehousemen,  under  the  guidance  of 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  a  major  public  relations 
house,  established  the  Tobacco  Industry  Re- 
search Ooundl  (since  renamed  the  Council 
for"  Tobacco  Research — ^U.S.A.).  This  group 
has  handed  out  over  $7  million  In  research 
funds,  a  good  Wt  of  which  has  produced 
studies  showing  other  causes  of  cancer  and 
heart  disease  besides  smoking.    In  1958  the 
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t„h«joo  manufacturers  eetabllshed  another 
Snteatioai.    the    Tobacco   In«tltut».     Th* 
SSate  ordinarily  epeaks  for  the  taduMry 
S?regularly  Issues  a  bulletin  called  "ne- 
^^n   Tvibacco    and    Health   Reeearch  " 
KSi  shows  a  remarkable  f acUity  for  ferret- 
^^Toat  research  indicating  cauaea  of  lung 
S^  heart  dLsease  other  than  smoking.    Some 
Slnp^  from    one   issue:     'Mlneni'    Lung 
S^L,  Triple  Average";  "Rare  Pungua  In- 
2^  Mimics  liung  Cancer"  (well  nigh  Im- 
2Se  to  differentiate  clinically),   and  so 
ST  Another  issue  duly  reported  evidence 
Skt  charcoaled  beef  was  conducive  to  can- 
Zf    Just  after  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
«me  out.  it  was   announced   that  the  six 
^r  companies  were  glveng  $10  million  to 
S  American    Medical    Association    for    re- 
-areh  into  smoking  and  health. 

The  industry's  togetherness,  as  well  as  its 
J^ll   preparation    for   the   battle    against 
SSation.  VaT  atao  apparent  when  it  was 
Sounced  with  much  ado  in  the  «»Prtng  of 
MflTthat  the   industry   would   embark   on 
IS-regulatlon    in    cigarette   advertising    to 
Jut  toe  appeal  of  the  ads  to  children  andto 
S  saying  or  implying  that  ^^^«^^J2^ 
STttoe  health.     No  longer  would  <dg«^*« 
li  be  placed  In  coUege  newspapers  or  oomlc 
books:  no  longer  would  there  be  teatimonlaia 
bT^ted    athletes    (but   athletic   programs 
vere  still  sponsored);  the  virile  young  men 
Ld  sweet  young  things  who  light  up  on  tele- 
thon ads  would  have  to  be  25;  and  there 
»oSd  be  no  advertising  on  programs  prl- 
Srtly  aimed  at  children.     The  regumttona 
M»  drawn  UP  by  the  same  lawyers'  com- 
SSee  that  wL  preparing  for  the  fight  in 

^'im^act  strength  of  the  tobacco  mduatry 
lUelf  m  congress-that  is.  the  number  of 
Members  in  each  Chamber  from  "«"  ^^^jJJ 
dependent  on  tobacco  growing,  distributing, 
ttd    processing-is    difficult    to    Kaf^.^fd 
largely  Irrelevant.    The  tobacco  people  claim 
that  BOtne  21  States  and  700,000  farm  fajmUlee 
tn  involved  In  the  industry,  undoubtedly 
counting  States  and   farms  where  tobacco 
trowing  is  of  minimal  Importance.   Whatever 
Se  claims  of  the  companies,  the  Agurea  on 
the  place   of  the  tobacco  Industry  in  the 
American  economy  are  impressive:  In  1983, 
Americans  spent  over  $7  billion  on  clprettea. 
buying  610  billion  of  them,  or  4360  'or  each 
person  over  18   (as  compared  with  3.600  in 
1060)       Each  year  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  take  In  at  least  $3  bllUon 
in  taxes  on  the  sales  of  cigarettes  alone.    Ajaa 
tobacco  companies  currently  spend  over  $250 
million  on  advertising. 

On  an  Issue  of  such  importance  to  some  of 
Ita  members,  the  entire  Southern  congrea- 
•lonal  bloc  will  tend  to  stay  together,     m 
addition,  because  Federal  regulatory  power 
over  a  large  Industry  was  at  stake,  a  healthy 
percentage  of  the  Republican  Members  were 
natural  allies  for  the  Southerners  on  this  la- 
sue.    The  fact  that  a  requirement  of  a  warn- 
ing in  cigarette  ads  might  curtail  <dgarette 
advertising  and  therefore  cause  a  considerable 
loss  of  revenue  for  the  broadcasting  industry 
Influenced    stlli    more    Members.      The    N^I 
tlonal  Association  of  Broadcasters  submitted 
statements  firmly  opposing  any  advertialng 
regulation  ("a  substantial  expansion  of  the 
role  now  played  by  Government  could  bctI- 
ously  impair   the   effectiveness  of   industry 
self-regulation  by  undermining  Incentive  ), 
and  the  broadcasters  are  understood  to  have 
been  doing  their  own  contacting  while  the 
bill  to  overtxu-n  the  FTC  was  moving  through 
Congress.       Congressmen     are     particularly 
sensitive   to  the  viewpoint  of   local  station 
owners,  and  they  were  aware  of  where  the 
broadcasters  stood. 

Whatever  there  was  of  the  other  side  waa 
simply  no  match  for  this  array  of  forces. 
Within  the  executive  branch,  the  P«Wlc 
Health  Service  had  to  go  it  alone.  The  PHS 
did  lt«  best,  however,  to  rally  around  Itself 
what  friends  it  had.  Shortly  after  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report  came  out.  the  PHS,  the 


Cancer  Society,  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Tubercviloela  AssoclaUon, 
the    American    Public    Health    AaKXJlatlon. 
(comprising  public  health  workers  acroaa  the 
country),   and  a  number  of   other   private 
health  groups  formed  an  unxiaual  Federal- 
private  body  caUed  the  National  Interagency 
Council  on  Smoking  and  Health.    The  AMA 
was  not  among  the  health-oriented  groups 
which  Joined  up.    What  testimony  there  was 
on  the  Bide  of  putting  the  FTC  regulations 
into  effect  was  better  presented  because  of 
the  coimdl.  and.  more  Important,  the  coun- 
cU  InfcH-med  BUte  health  societies  and  doc- 
tors about  what  Congress  was  actually  doing 
and  stirred  up  a  number  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams to  Congressmen,  urging  them  to  hold 
fast  for  the  advertising  rxUe. 

These  efforts  had  some  effect  on  the  wav- 
erers.  But  the  PHS  was  hurting  from  lack 
of  true  friends  In  Congress,  an  institution 
that  has  developed  over  the  years  a  curious 
bifocal  view  of  health  issues.  The  lawmakers 
enthusiastically  vote  hundreds  of  millions  or 
dollars— more,  usually,  than  is  requested— for 
health  research,  for  when  It  Is  simply  a  niat- 
ter  of  rraearch.  what  Congressman  is  against 
health?  However,  when  the  health  officials 
BO  to  Capitol  HUl  with  proposals  to  put  re- 
Search  findings  into  effect^to  curb  air  pollu- 
tion or  discourage  smoking— they  are  the 
skunks  at  the  lawn  party.  For  on  these  is- 
Buea  there  are  large  economic  Interests  at 

stake.  ^  ^        . 

The  tobacco  strategUts  correctly  deduced 
the,t  the  focal  point  for  the  right  to  overturn 
the  rrc   would  be   the  Senate   Commerce 
Committee.     The  full   Senate  and   the  full 
House  could  be  expected  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  committee  reporting  out  the  b"l.  lor 
both    commltteee    preside    over    legislation 
which  affects  a  wide  range  of  commercial 
Interests   and   therefore    have    considerable 
leverage     in     their     respective     Chambers. 
("Everybody  and  his  dog  has  business  before 
those  committees  at  some  point,"  says  one 
Hill  aid.)     The  House  Interstate  and  Fcmt- 
elgn    Commerce   Conunlttee,    heavUy    laced 
with  Southerners  and  conservatives,  would 
be  no  problem;  It  could  be  expected  t»  report 
out  a  bUl  requiring  the  label  but  forbidding, 
permanently,    the   FTC    to    require    health 
Wnlngs  in  cigarette  ads.    "This  would  put 
the  industry  In  the  strongest  possible  posi- 
tion for  bargaining  with  the  Senate. 

The   Senate  conunlttee   was   not   such   a 
Buxe  thing.    The  six  Republicans  were  reli- 
able enough,  for  this  was  clearly  a  crucial 
issue  for  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton  of 
Kentucky,  second-ranking  GOP  member  of 
the  committee,  former  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican NaUonal  Committee,  and  current 
chairmen  of  the  fund-dispensing  Senate  Re- 
publican   campaign    committee.      On    tne 
Democratic  side,  however,  the  only  member 
whose  poUtlcal  life  required  defense  of  the 
tobacco  industry  was  Ross  Bass,  of  Tennes- 
ee  a  freshman.    Early  In  the  hearings.  Sena- 
tor Vanck  Hartke,  of  Indiana,  another  Demo- 
cratic committee  member,  emerged  as  a  tire- 
less cross-examiner  of  those   who  opposed 
the  industry's  point  of  view.     When  ques- 
tioned about  Senator  Hartke's  seeming  de- 
votion to  a  cause  of  minimal  importance  to 
his  own  State,  his  aids  took  pains  to  explain 
that  his  Interest  did  not  stem  from  his  long- 
time friendship  with  Clements,  as  some  be- 
lieved or  from  the  fact  that  Clements'  cam- 
paign committee  had  given  Hartke  vitally 
needed  election  funds.    Hartki  himself  said 
that  he  had  come  to  the  hearings  thinking 
that  there  "must  be  some  connection"  l>e- 
tween  smoking  and  health,  but  came  away 
"completely  astonished"  to  find  that  the  con- 
nection  had    not   been    proved.     This   gave 
the  Industry  eight  sure  votes,  and  there  were 
others  on  tap.     What  It   wanted,   however. 
was  for  the  bUl  that  went  to  the  fioor  to  have 
the  support  of  Chairman  Macnuson  and  of 
as  many  committee  meml>ers  as  possible. 
The  Intlustry's  task  was  more  difficult  than 


It  might  have  been  If  Senator  Maurjne  B. 
Netjbirokh.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  had  not 
won  a  seat  on  the  Commerce  Conunlttee  when 
Congress  opened  In  1966.  Mrs.  Nettbercer 
had  long  called  for  closer  Federal  regulation 
of  cigarette  merchandUlng.  Now  she  had  an 
opportunity  to  challenge  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  to  pros- 
elytize her  colleaguee.  To  offset  the  at- 
tempts to  undercut  the  FTC  rulings,  Mrs. 
Nextberger  introduced  legislation  giving  con- 
gressional sanction  to  what  the  FTC  was 
trying  to  do.     But  In  this  she  stood  virtually 

The  Industry's  presentation  at  the  Senate 
hearings     was     masterful.    Bowman     Gray, 
chairman   of  the  board  of   R.   J.   Reynolds, 
appeared  for  the  Industry,  which  carefully 
did   not  bombard   the   committee   with    too 
many  tiresome  witnesses,   and   the   tone   of 
his  testimony  was  more  In  sorrow  than  In 
anger.     Mr.  Gray  pointed  out  that  the  to- 
bacco   companies     were     "profoundly     con- 
scious"  of    the   health   questions    and   were 
zealously    researching    the     problem:     that 
"many  distinguished  sclentlste  •   •   •  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  has  not  been  established 
that    smoking    causes    lung    cancer    or    any 
other    disease";    that   "millions    of    persons 
threughout   the   world  derive   pleasure   and 
enjoyment   from   smoking"    (as   If   someone 
were    proposing    to    abolish    the    right    to 
smoke) ;  and  that  the  central  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising was  to   compete   among   products, 
not  to  induce  people  to  smoke.     Mr.   Gray 
said   that   the   Industry   was   naturally   op- 
posed to  warnings  both  on  labels  and  In  ad- 
vertisements, but  his  testimony  was   Inter- 
larded with  the  "howevers"  and   "Ifs "   that 
signaled  the  Industry  poMtlmi^  If  ar'label  Is 
required,  have  Congress  require  l*r  and  spell 
out  Its  terms,  rather  than  leave  this  to  the 
dangerous     FTC     or     the     health-conscious 
Health   Education,  and  Welfare  Department, 
parent  agency  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
And  If  Congress  requires  the  warning  label, 
It  should  not  Interfere   with   "the  right  to 
advertUe— an    essenUal    commercial    right    : 
"I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  reject 
this   extreme   proposal." 

Throughout  the   hearings,    the    IndusUy, 
with   the    help   of   friendly    Senators,    care- 
fully built  a  record  designed  to  show  that 
medical  opinion  was  split  over  the  Surgeon 
General's  r«port— despite  the  fact  that  no 
medical  group  has  ever  denied  it*  validity 
and  only  a  small  minority  had  dissented— 
that  whatever  Mrs.  Neubkrger  or  the  FTC 
wanted   to  do  was  "extremist,"   and   would 
wreak  havoc  In  a  basic  American  Industry  as 
old  as  Jamestown;  and  It  made  very  effective 
use   of   the   "excess"    argument.     Accordmg 
to  this  argument,  excessive  smoking  may  be 
dangerous,  but  so  is  excessive  drinking,   or  • 
overheating,    or    driving    too    fast.     Would 
Congreas  want  to  put  warnings  of  poss  ble 
death    on    Uquor.    food,    and    automobiles? 
Where  would  It  all  end?     This  line  of  rea- 
soning  ignored   the   fact   that   the   Surgeon 
General's  report  was  not  talking  only  about 
excessive  smoking,  and  in  fact  stated  that 
no  safe  level  of  smoking  could  be  established. 
But  the  technique  worked  very  well. 

The  committee   quickly  disposed   of   Mrs. 
Netjbergeh's,  and  the  FTC's,  approach  on  a 
12-to-2  vote  and  settled  down   to   the  real 
issue    which  was  how  long  to  suspend  the 
effect   of   the   FTC's   ruling   on    advertising. 
Cbairman  Magntjson  and  a  number  of  the 
committee's  members  were  opposed  to  sus- 
pending U  pcrmanenUy.  as  the  House  had 
done,  for  this,  too,  was  "extremist,"  and  un- 
seemly, for  the  rulemaking  authority  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  Is  suKXJsedly  Independ- 
ent   of   Congr^s.     "Where    there    Is   conflict, 
the  Issue  la  supposed  to  be  decided  In  the 
courts.    Moreover,  although  the  permanent 
suspenalon   may   have   been   something   de- 
voutly to  be  wished  by  the  cigarette  Indus- 
try  It  was  not  something  reallstlcaUy  to  be 
exacted.     After  some  seesaw   voting.   Mor- 
ton. Bass,  and  Hartke  agreed   with   Mao- 
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about  the  health  dangers  In  smok- 

last-minute    efforts    by    Mrs. 

,  Senator  Robxbt  P.  Kennedy,  their 

David  Cohen,   a   lobbyist  for   the 

for  Democratic  Action,  to  explain 
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some  were  surprised  at  the  speed 
the  House  conferees  acquiesced 
»'s  shorter  ban  on  the  ITC  re- 
for  the  warning  In  cigarette  ad- 
it was  the  logical  thing  to  do  Jor 
of  reasons,  among  them  columnist 
rson.    Mr.  Pearson  had  begun  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  cigarette 
on  the  day  that  the  House-Senate 
first  sat  down  to  vrork  out  their 
his  colunm  in  the  morning  Wash- 
was  headlined,  "SteamroUer  Goes 
House."    This  was  not  the  sort  of 
the  tobacco  companies  were  seek- 
idditlon,  the  companies  knew  that 
^manent  ban  would  not  be  all-pro- 
the  event  more  and  more  reslcu'ch 
( irect  links   between  smoking  and 
Id  if  the  public  became  sufficiently 
Also,  Senator  Magituson  was  stand - 
fpr  the  Senate's  terms. 
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strategy  at  this  point  then,  was 

the  Senate  bill— with  two  excep- 

■  to  go  away  quietly.    The  first  ex- 

I  that  the  House  conferees  would 

the  Senate's  provision  that  the 

the  front  of  the  package  ( though 

]  eason  to  wonder  how  many  know 

printed  on  the  front  or  the  side  of 

i    packages   other    than   the    brand 

J  ifter  some  haggling,  the  Senate  and 

■  iferees  decided  to  require  that  the 

appear  in  conspicuous  and  legible 

;  not  to  require  that  it  be  placed 

In  particular.  Just  that  the  place  be 

'consplcu  >us."     The     second     request — and 

was  granted — was  that  the  ben  on 

action  should  expire  on  July  1,  1969, 

~\n  CO  January  1.    This  way,  there 

again  be  time  for  Congress,  with 

presidential  election  year  Just  be- 

go  to  bat  for  the  cigarette  Indus- 

«r  the  "harmful  elements"  out  c* 

proposals. 
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The  Nation's  Fohire  Highway  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day the  President  signed  into  law  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  the  authorization  of 
$3  billion  for  the  Intei-state  System  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  On  that  occasion.  Mr. 
,  Speaker,  the  President  issued  a  state- 
ment which,  in  my  opinion,  was  an  out- 
standing expression  of  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  the  Nation's  future 
highway  program. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  these 
remarks  of  the  Chief  Executive,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Statement  by  the  President 
With  the  signing  of  this  legislation,  we  are 
authorizing   the   largest   single   year   appor- 
tionment of  Federal   aid   to  the  States  for 
highways. 

The  highway  to  be  built  and  Improved 
under  the  Federal  aid  highway  program  will 
save  time,  save  money,  and  save  the  lives  of 
motorists.  They  will  strengthen  oinr  na- 
tional economy  and  our  national  defense. 
They  win  Increase  the  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  they  will  give  flexibility 
to  the  movement  of  people  and  goods  In  our 
growing  urban  areas.  They  will  broaden  the 
travel  and  recreational  opportxinltles  for  all 
Americans.  They  will  permit  everyone  to  see 
the  beauty  and  grandexir  of  America  con- 
veniently, comfortably,   and  safely. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  the  study 
of  the  orderly  continuation  of  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program.  Congress  has  asked  that 
it  be  provided  with  regular  estimates  of  the 
future  highway  needs  of  the  Nation.  This 
administration,  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Its  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
has  a  study  underway  of  our  future  high- 
way needs.  On  the  basis  of  that  study,  I 
will,  in  January  1968,  consider  legislation 
for  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
for  highways  to  continue  after  the  expiration 
of  the  present  program  In  1972. 

This  legislation  also  provides  the  tools  for 
a  coordinated  national  attack  on  highway  ac- 
cidents. It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  develop  uniform  standards 
for  State  highway  safety  programs.  The 
death  of  over  48,000  persons  on  our  highways 
last  year  and  the  prospect  of  an  even  greater 
total  this  year  give  urgency  to  a  national 
safety  effort.  The  approach  provided  for  by 
this  legislation  is  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tional Federal-State  relationship  through 
which  the  Federal  aid  highway  program  has 
operated  so  successfully,  it  recognizes  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  States  for  high- 
way safety  and  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edges the  Federal  Government's  responsibil- 
ity to  lead  and  coordinate. 

This  legislation,  however,  is  but  part  of 
what  is  needed  to  Insure  that  oiu*  highways 
wUl  be  able  to  mee>t  the  increasing  demands 
placed  upon  them.  I  have  proposed  to  Con- 
gress legislation  to  Insure  that  the  highway 
trust  fund  will  receive  the  revenue  it  needs 
so  that  the  States  might  receive  Federal 
aid  sufficient  for  the  timely  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  I  have  also 
submitted  to  Congress  legislation  that  wiU 
Insure  that  the  enormous  public  Invest- 
ments in  highways  will  be  protected  from 
roadside  blight  and  that  highways  will  serve 
the  increasing  public  demand  for  the  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  the  merely  uUlltarian.    The 


everyday  driving  of  Americans  provides  ttu 
greatest  opportunity  to  see  and  enjoy  ttl 
beauty  of  our  Nation.  The  higher  standard 
of  living  and  the  increased  lelsiu-e  time  (rf 
Americans  liave  created  a  demand  for  scenic 
and  recreaUonal  roads.  I  anticipate  that  tt* 
Congress  will  shortly  act  on  these  needs. 

This  proposed  leglslaUon  meets  a  public 
need,  in  reality  a  public  necessity  and  i. 
going  to  be  pursued  with  all  the  vigor  of  the 
executive  department  tmtll  acted  upon. 

We  are  a  nation  of  almost  100  million  drl» 
ers  and  90  mUlion  vehicles.  By  1970  we  will 
be  driving  a  trlUion  miles  a  year  in  Amertcs. 
We  cannot  depend  on  the  roads  of  yesterday 
to  carry  the  motor  traffic  of  today  and  tomor- 
row.  The  life  and  pocketbook  of  evert 
American  are  affected  by  the  efficiency  of  our 
motor  transportation  system.  The  leglala- 
tlon  now  before  Congress  Is  necessary  ix 
we  are  to  meet  the  new  needs  essentiu 
to  the  progress  of  our  motor  transportation 
system. 

I  appeal  to  all  patriotic  citizens  interested 
In  the  improvement  and  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  highway  system  to  imite  to  the 
end  of  making  that  system  adequate,  supe- 
rlor  in  construction  and  most  important, 
attractive  and  beautiful. 


The  President't  Use  of  a  Double  Standard 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  makes  quite 
a  case  about  how  he  wants  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  pe(H>le  when  he  takes  part 
in  the  carefully  arranged  television  spec- 
taculars from  the  White  House.  How- 
ever, in  practice  he  exercises  a  consider- 
able change  in  attitude  when  faced  with 
using  Federal  power  against  Southern 
States  or  Northern  or  Western  States. 

If  someone  stubs  his.  toe  In  Alabama  or 
Mississippi  or  other  S^^em  States  it  is 
usually  enough  to  bringoown  a  terrifying 
denunciation  of  State  officials,  police  of- 
ficers and  the  people  of  the  area  gener- 
ally, followed  usually  by  sending  in  Fed- 
eral troops  or  nationalizing  the  National 
Guard.  But  what  happens  when  one  of 
the  worst  riots  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion takes  place  in  California  where  36 
died  including  policemen  and  flremerflU 
the  line  of  duty,  where  burning  and  loot- 
ing was  openly  carried  on  and  caught  by 
cameras  for  all  the  major  networks  and 
leading  magazines,  and  where  over  3,000 
persons  were  arrested? 

Well,  the  President  said  they  should 
not  have  done  these  things.  He  was  so 
disturbed  that  he  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion to  go  out  and  talk  things  over  to  see 
what  these  folks  wanted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  so  they  would  not  ^^m 
and  loot  and  murder  anymore.  Now  it 
m>pears  that  even  those  arrested  on  the 
scene  of  the  rioting  are  going  to  be  dealt 
with  kindly  and  the  blame  placed  on  the 
white  community  or  on  our  ancestors,  but 
certainly  not  on  these  who  committed  the 
deeds. 


How  long,  I  wonder,  will  the  law-abid- 
ing decent  citizens  of  America  stand  for 
5K  double  standard  in  the  use  of  Federal 

^%i  a  column  by  David  Lawrence  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  26, 
I4r  Lawrence  explains  the  "Discrimina- 
tory Use  of  Power" : 

Discriminatory  Use  or  Power  Seen 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  Federal  Government  is  falling  to  rec- 
n-nl2»  that  the  right  to  Uve  and  to  be  free 
jromlnJu^y  to  one's  body  or  property  Is  a 
clvU  right  of  both  whites  and  Negroes  in 
Loi  Angeles  and  elsewhere.  The  U5.  Attor- 
ney General  now  brushes  off  the  recent  riots 
as  regrettable,  but  as  having  nothing  to  do 
»lth  civil  rights. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  commls- 
don  to  study  the  socloloiglcal  problems  and 
recommend  measures  of  correction.  But  the 
fact  remains  that,  if  the  riots  had  happened 
anywhere  in  the  South,  there  would  have 
been  Federal  troops  on  the  Job  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  FBI  agents  to  run  down  the 
criminals  and  the  instigators  of  the  dis- 
turbances. There  would  have  been  a  mas- 
sive utilization  of  the  Federal  machinery  of 
investigation  and  prosecution. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Gov.  Edmund 
Brown  of  California  telegraphed  Gov.  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama  last  March  after  the 
demonstrations  at  Selma,  as  follows: 

"As  an  American  citizen,  I  must  strongly 
protest  the  brutal  treatment  of  Negro  citi- 
zens of  Selma,  Ala.,  by  members  of  yo\u- 
State  police  force.  In  the  name  of  Justice 
and  humanity,  I  urge  you  to  call  off  your 
State  troopers  and  correct  the  injustices  suf- 
fered by  the  Negro  people  of  your  State." 
But  now  that  National  Guard  units  have 
been  ordered  into  active  service  in  California 
and  several  other  non-Southern  States,  the 
Negro  organizations  have  shifted  the  empha- 
sis to  the  police  chiefs,  whose  removal  from 
command  they  have  been  demanding  in  vari- 
ous cities,  including  Los  Angeles. 

A  Democratic  Senator,  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  gave  on  Monday  in  the  Senate 
a  summary  of  what  happened  In  Los  Angeles. 
He  said: 

"At  least  36  people  are  dead,  Including 
policemen  and  firemen. 

"Between  700  and  800  persons  have  been 
treated  in  hospitals  and  many  more  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Injiu-ed. 

"More  than  4,000  persons — almost  all  of 
whom  were  Negroes — were  arrested. 

"Fire  damages  are  estimated  at  $175  to 
t200  million. 

"It  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  $250,000 
dally  to  keep  the  nearly  15,000  National 
Guardsmen  on  duty,  and  a  like  sum  dally  to 
maintain  1,000  law-enfercement  ofHcers  and 
conduct  other  activities  necessary  to  control 
the  racial  Insurrection." 

Was  what  happened  In  Los  Angeles  en- 
tirely a  spontaneous  affair,  or  were  there 
malcontents  who  had  something  to  do  with 
preparing  and  directing  the  steps  leading  to 
the  riots?  What  has  been  done  since  to 
deter  any  futtire  outbursts  in  that  same  area 
or  m  other  parts  of  the  United  States?  Ex- 
cuses and  alibis  on  sociological  grounds  have 
been  offered.  Commissions  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government.  But  what  deterrent  influences 
have  actually  been  set  in  motion  to  warn 
hoodltims  and  demonstrators  throughout  the 
country  that,  if  they  commit  crimes,  they 
will  be  arrested  and  punished? 

United  Press  International  dispatches  re- 
port that,  as  of  Tuesday,  out  of  the  4,000 
persons  arrested  in  the  Los  Angeles  riots, 
more  than  2,000  are  still  in  Jail,  and  1,831 
have  been  arraigned  on  felony  charges  and 
772  on  mlsdemetmor  charges.  Between  300 
and  400  have  l>een  released  on  bond,  and 
an  undetermined  number  of  others  are  ex- 
pected to  post  bond.     Many  who  were  ar- 


rasted  i>leB4l^  guUty  and  have  been  len- 
tenced.  The  sentences  varied  from  Judge 
to  Judge  In  28  municipal  cavartm,  and  ranged 
from.  90  day*  to  0  moaths  In  Jail.  But  it 
would  appear  that  sobm  ot  the  demooctra- 
tora  wUl  gat  off  with  no  more  fine  than  is 
customary  in  a  trafllc  violation. 

Many  of  the  particlp&nts  in  the  riots  were. 
Indeed,  manipulated.  If  not  directed,  by  out- 
side organizations,  some  of  the  Communist 
type,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  several 
speeches  in  the  Senate.  The  major  question 
still  is  whether  the  instigators  of  all  this 
crime  are  to  go  free — the  persons  and  orga- 
nizations behind  the  riots  who  helped  to  fan 
the  flames.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed.  If  this  had 
been  in  Mississippi  or  Alabama  and  a  crime 
against  a  Negro  or  a  civil  rights  worker 
had  been  committed,  there  would  have  been 
no  hesitancy  in  using  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  Federal  power  of  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution. 

The  latest  civil  rights  laws  provide  Federal 
penalties  for  those  persons  who  discriminate 
on  account  of  race  oc  color,  and  there  cer- 
tainly were  plenty  of  Instances  In  Los  An- 
geles in  which  imaU  businesses  were  dam- 
aged due  to  racial  feeling — in  fact,  some  of 
those  which  bore  signs  indicating  they  were 
owned  by  Negroes  were  immune  from  injxiry. 
A  great  deal  of  rationalization  about  tlie 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  the 
"interstate  commerce"  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  protect  civil  rights  has  been  heard 
In  recent  months.  Yet.  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  property  damage  runs  into  the  tens  of 
millions,  little  is  being  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  detect  and  prosecute  those 
who  Inflicted  severe  damage  on  businesses  in 
California  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Evidently  there  is  discrimination  in  law 
enforcement,  too,  and  the  Federal  power  is 
being  used  on  a  selective  or  arbitrary  basis. 


support  of  this  measiue  and  to  ask  you  to 
ao  notify  the  memban  of  the  Btxmt  Bank- 
ing ftjirt  Ciirrency  Commlttea  and  the  leader- 
■h^  oi  the  House. 

As  you  know,  this  bUl  would  place  a  limit 
of  30  days  in  which  the  Justice  Defiart- 
ment  ooukl  file  suit  against  a  bank  laerger 
after  the  merger  bad  been  approved  l>y  the 
appropriate  banking  agency.  Obviously,  the 
banking  industry  cannot  be  expected  to  live 
without  a  clear  set  ai  ground  nilee  governing 
bcmk  mergers.  In  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  was  to  give  to  the  appropriate 
Fedoral  ?^iK''f<"e  agency  the  final  power  of 
decision  as  to  which  mergers  would  be  in  the 
pubUc  lnt«:e«t,  having  taken  into  aooount 
both  general  banking  factors  and  the  com- 
petitive faotocs.  However,  the  court  deci- 
sions since  that  time  have  had  the  effect 
of  placing  a  cloud  over  mergers  duly  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  Federai  banking 
agency,  and  future  mergers  will  be  subject 
tj  the  same  problem.  I  beUeve  that  S.  1608 
wUl  at  least  partially  reestabUAi  the  intent 
at  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960  and  vrtll  do  much  to  clear  up  the 
tmwholes(xne  atmosphere  that  now  prevails 
concerning  bank  mergers. 

Every  decent  citizen  wants  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land;  however,  as  a  corollary,  it 
seems  axiomatic  that  the  citizen  has  a  right 
to  know  what  the  laws  are.  The  idea  that 
the  Justice  Department  can  make  new  rules 
and  apply  them  retroactively  to  existing  sU- 
uations  seems  to  me  to  be  not  in  keeping  with 
the  basic  tenets  that  have  permitted  Ameri- 
ca to  become  great  as  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Mater. 


Banldng  Aatitnitt  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

of   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20.  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  o#  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  line  with  the  current  dis- 
cussion, public  debate,  and  hearings  con- 
cerning proposed  changes  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960. 1  beUeve  it  is  timely 
to  call  the  attentiCM  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  fc^lowing  ex- 
cellent statement  by  my  good  friend 
John  A.  Mayer,  president  of  the  Mellon 
National  Bank  &  Tnist  Co.  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

John  Mayer  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
bankers  in  our  Nation  today,  and  I  feel 
his  views  from  such  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility deserve  every  consideration 
on  the  vital  Issues  of  banking  antitrust 

laws  and  their  enforcement. 
To  contribute  to  this  key  debate  in 

the  field  of  suititrust  then.  I  submit  the 

following  letter  by  John  A.  Mayer: 
Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Auguat  27, 1965. 

The  Honorable  Jamsb  G.  Fulton, 

House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Jim:    Now   that  heartngs  *rebelng 

held  In  the  House  on  S.  1898,  the  proposad 

Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966.  I  woidd  Mka  to 

take  this  opportunity  to  sitrongly  urge  your 


Project  Head  Start  Impreiset  Consaltantt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHTTBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31.1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
of  the  programs  under  the  direction  of 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  re- 
cently have  been  subject  to  congressional 
scrutiny  and  criticism,  it  Is  gratifying  to 
note  the  praise  given  Project  Head  Start 
In  Lowell,  Mass.  * 

Two  consultants  for  Project  Head  Start 
recently  visited  the  Lowell  organization 
and  were  particularly  iI]:^lressed  with  tlie 
fine  work  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Joy,  head  of 
the  Lowell  Day  Nin-sery,  who  set  up  and 
managed  the  local  program.  Through 
the  efforts  of  such  dedicfated  teachers  as 
Mrs.  Joy  disadvantaged  preschool  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  as  more  responsible 
and  useful  citizens.  I  salute  Mrs.  Joy 
for  her  unselfish  work  on  behalf  of  the 
community. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Members  will  be 
interested  in  this  encouraging  report  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Lowell  Sun.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks: 
(Prom  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  Aug.  23, 1965] 
Projbct  Hkao  Stazt  Impxessks  Consultants 

LowxLL. — ^Lowell's  handling  of  Project  Head 
Start  has  "inyjressed"  two  consultants  from 
Washington  who  looked  over  the  operation 
as  it  draws  to  a  cloae  this  week. 

Arriving  early  today,  Miss  Dorothy  Levens, 
a  consultant  in  child  develoiMnent  for  Project 
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who  has  been   visiting   similar 

throughout   New   England   during 

er,  and  Dr.  Helen  Van  Alstlne,  a 

constiltant,    toured    all    five   school 

In  Lowell  where  Project  Head  Start 

operating  for  the  past  8  weeks. 
\it  Impressed  with  the  fine  relation- 
teachers   and  children,"  Miss 
old  the  Sun. 

is  an  extremely  Important  part  of 
ograms,"  she  emphasized. 

Head     Start     provides     preschool 

for  children   diu-ing    the   summer 

It  Is  an   adjunct   of   the   Federal 

to  aid  the  disadvantaged  members 

throughout  the  Nation. 

lave  also  been   impressed   with   the 

experiences  these  children  enrolled 

irogram  have  been  given  In  Lowell," 

said. 

special  praise  for  the  leadership 
kfargaret  Joy,  head  of  the  Lowell  Day 
,  who  took  on  the  Job  of  setting  up 

Project  Head  Start. 
Joy  worked  hard  and  well.     Lowell 
to  have  had  her  backing  In  the 


lad 


rui  nlng  ] 


fortu  late 


jcvens  and  Dr.  Van  Alstlne  are  both 

egular  staff  of  Vassar  College  during 

renialnder  of  the  year.    They  were  asked 

Lowell's  progress  In  the  Head  Start 

along    with    other    New    England 


VtBsar. 


lunched  today  In  Lowell  with  mem- 
he  Head  Start  staff. 

.  Miss  Levens  is  an  assistant  pro- 
psychology  and  director  of  the  lab- 
nursery  school.     Dr.  Van  Alstlne  is 
physicians  at  the  college. 


the 


The  Sittlement  Cook  Book  Co.  Hat  an 
Oats  anding  Record  of  Philanthropies 
in  M  Jwankee 


EPCTENSION  OP  REMARKS, 

OF 

ilON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  TI  E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  ]  LEUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Seiptem- 
ber  2,  .he  Settlement  Cook  Book  Co.  of 
Wiscor  sin  will  publish  the  32d  edition  of 
Its  exc<  llent  coc^boc^ 

This  is  a  significant  event  in  Milwau- 
kee. F  or,  since  1901  when  the  company 
publlsl^  ed  its  first  book,  it  has  poured  all 
its  pnx  eeds  into  educational,  recreation- 
al, and  other  philanthropic  causes  in  the 
Milwavkee  area.  About  a  half  million 
dollars  has  been  given  to  charities  and 
used  t<  finance  projects — including  far- 
sightec  innovations  in  social  service  and 
educat  on — ^to  help  Milwaukeeans  build 
a  bette  ■  life  for  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity 

Man/  of  the  programs  supported  and 
helped  by  the  Settlement  Cook  Book  Co. 
foreshadowed  programs  that  are  now 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  company  started  the  nursery 
school  it  the  State  teachers  college  and 
finance  i  part  of  its  operations.  The  re- 
;^uirem  mt  that  some  of  the  children  in 
/the  sell  [x>l  come  from  the  area  served  by 
'  the  set  lement  house  made  it  something 
of  a  foi  erunner  of  the  valuable  Operation 
Head  Start  program.  The  Milwaukee 
child  c  ure  centers  were  supported  by  the 
compai  ly.  and  Americanization  and  Eng- 
lish cli  sses  were  financed  from  1901  to 


1920  and  again  when  refugees  were  flee- 
ing from  Hitler. 

The  record  of  the  company's  philan- 
thropies Is  a  long  and  proud  one.  It  in- 
cludes aid  for  the  training  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  unskilled  and  the  home- 
l)ound,  scholarships  to  aid  needy  stu- 
dents, and  equipment  for  technical  and 
vocational  schools.  The  company  also 
contributes  regularly  to  the  United  Com- 
munity Services  fund  and  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Jewish  Welfare  fund  drive. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  salute  this  com- 
pany and  the  public-spirited  men  and 
women  who  have  carried  out  its  work 
over  the  years.  Their  accomplishments 
are  an  example  worthy  of  note  and  emu- 
lation wherever  men  and  women  are 
striving  to  create  better  communities. 


Appointment  of  Postmaster  General  John 
Grononski  as  Ambassador  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  2,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
is  a  State  honored  by  a  native  son  as  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  recently  by 
its  own  John  Gronouskl.  It  Is,  in  fact, 
an  honor  which  Wisconsin  shares  with 
the  entire  Nation. 

In  September  1963,  Mr.  Gronouski  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy to  join  his  Cabinet  by  accepting  the 
appointment  as  Postmaster  General.  In 
February  of  this  year  and  following  a 
period  of  distinguished  and  intelligent 
leadership,  Mr.  Gronouskl  was  reap- 
pointed to  that  post  by  President  John- 
son. And  again  only  last  Sunday,  John 
Gronouski,  with  the  dedication  and  deep 
commitment  which  has  characterized  his 
personal  and  public  life,  once  more  ac- 
cepted a  new  and  challenging  call  to  pub- 
lic service  by  answering  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Johnson  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Poland. 

In  returning  John  Gronouski  to  the 
country  from  which  his  grandparents 
came,  President  Johnson  is  to  l>e  com- 
mended. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
competence,  intelligence,  and  vigorous 
leadership  which  has  marked  his  Cabinet 
career  will  come  to  bear  in  this  highly 
important  post  as  our  representative  to 
Poland.  Certainly  in  view  of  the  height- 
ened tension  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
growing  importance  of  Warsaw  as  a 
meeting  ground  of  possible  peace,  his 
ambassadorial  post  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance. 

From  throughout  Wisconsin  and 
across  the  Nation  has  come  warm  con- 
firmation of  John  Gronouski's  qualifica- 
tions to  assiune  this  post.  To  that  sup- 
portive chorus  I  am  pleased  and  equally 
honored  to  add  my  own  endorsement 
and  expression  of  best  wishes. 

To  that  end  I  could  think  of  no  more 
fitting  expression  than  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  time  President  John- 
son's own  c(Miunents  of  praise  in  an- 


noimclng  Mr.  Gronouski's  appointment 

President  Johnson's  remarks  follow: 
Oronoitski  Appointment 

Early  in  1964,  speaking  at  V.MI..  I  pledged 
my  administration  to  a  policy  of  building 
bridges  acroes  the  gulf  which  had  divided  \u 
for  more  than  two  decades  from  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe.  I  said  then,  "Thpy  will 
be" — I  said — "bridges  of  Increased  trade,  of 
ideas,  of  vteitors,  and  of  humanitarian  aid." 

Our  hopes  for  these  people  of  these  coun- 
tries  are  identical  to  their  own  aaplrattong 
for  their  own  future.  We  want  to  strengthen 
their  ability  to  shape  thiir  own  society 
and  we  seek  to  bring  every  European  nation 
closer  to  ite  neighbors  in  the  tlee  of  peace. 

And  so  today  I  am  very  pleased  to  an- 
nounce one  of  the  most  Important  steps  this 
Nation  has  yet  taken  to  implement  that 
policy.  I  am  asking  a  member  of  my  Cabi- 
net, a  vigorous,  intelligent,  highly  trained 
and  deeply  committed  public  servant— Post- 
master  General  John  Gronouskl — to  serve  as 
U.S.  AmbaasadOT  to  Poland. 

I  have  discussed  this  assignment  at  great 
length  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  top 
key  ofncials  in  the  Department  of  State,  and 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Groiuniskl's  appointment 
reaffirms  our  strong  desire  for  Increased  trust 
and  friendly  cooF>eration  between  Poland 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gronouski  is  going  to  Warsaw  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  further  increase 
understanding  and  good  will  between  Poland 
and  our  country. 

He  is  a  grand  and  a  very  warm  human  be- 
ing who  enjoys  people.  His  background  and 
his  experience  uniquely  qualify  him  to  trans- 
late American  ideals  to  Poland  and  Polish 
Ideals  to  America. 

POLISH    TIES    CITED 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Gronouski  to  sfiy  to  the 
peoples  and  to  the  leaders  of  Poland  that  a 
deep  and  historic  bond  exists  between  Poland 
and  the  United  States.  Let,  therefore,  trust 
grow  between  us.  Let  us  strengthen  that 
bond,  and  let  us  work  together  for  the  peace 
and  the  liberty  that  we  all  seek  for  all  peo- 
ples everywhere. 

John  Gronouski  is  the  man,  I  think,  that 
can  carry  that  message.  America  Is  in  his 
blood,  but  so  is  Poland.  He  was  born  the 
grandson  of  a  Polish  Immigrant.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Polish  Institute  of  the  Arta 
and  Sciences  of  Chicago,  a  director  of  the 
Pulaski  Foundation,  the  honorary  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  an  endowed  chair  In 
Polish  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  1963  he  became  Postmaster  General  by 
selection  of  President  Kennedy.  He  was  the 
first  American  of  Polish  descent  to  ever  serve 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  my  great  pleasure 
to  reappoint  him  to  the  post  of  Postmaster 
General  last  February. 

But  John  Gronouski  is  more.  He  Is  one 
of  the  very  few  men  with  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  ever  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet. 
As  an  expert  on  international  economics  and 
on  government  finance,  he  has  established  a 
most  outstanding  record  in  one  of  the  great 
progressive  States  of  the  Union — ^Wisconsin. 
He  is  a  talented  administrator  who  has 
opened  up  new  paths  of  progress  for  the 
postal  service  of  the  UnlteC  States. 

Just  as  another  very  extraordinary  Amer- 
ican who  I'm  delighted  to  see  here  with  us 
today.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  left 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  to  accept — a  very  ex- 
traordinary, highly  significant  diplomatic  as- 
signment, John  Gronouski  is  now  leaving  the 
Cabinet  with  a  distinguished  record  and  high 
honor  to  serve  his  President  and  his  country. 

And  he  Is,  by  the  way,  enhancing  a  very 
noble  and  unique  tradition,  for  the  man 
who  really  set  up  our  postal  service,  our  first 
Postmaster  General,  also  went  on  to  later 
serve  his  country  as  Ambassador.  His  name 
was  Benjamin  Franklin. 


August  Sly  1965 

The  Church-Related  School 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  church- 
related  schools  of  our  Nation  fulfill  a 
unique  and  vital  role. 

And  what  is  this  contribution?  I  have 
seldom  seen  it  as  well  defined  as  in  the 
fpllowing  article.  It  is  written  by  C. ' 
Burgess  Ayres,  headmaster  of  Shattuck 
School,  an  academy  existing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ei)iscopal  Church  in 
America  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  article  ap- 
peared recently  In  an  issue  of  the  Shat- 
tuck alumni  magazine  and  I  now  share 
it  with  my  colleagues: 

The  Church-Rexated  School  in  Modern 

Society 

(By  C.  Burgess  Ayres) 

In  an  iige  which  has  been  descrilied  over 
and  over  again  as  an  age  of  anxiety,  where 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers  show  a  crumb- 
ling of  absolutes,  when  college  students  par- 
ade with  four-letter  Anglo-Saxon  vulgarities 
on  placards  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  speech, 
when  a  public  school  teacher  buys  an  ad  in  a 
newspaper  and  lashes  out  at  the  "slick, 
empty  life  of  students  frozen  with  sophisti- 
cation." where  children  from  good  homes  are 
more  interested  in  "goof  balls"  than  even 
golf  balls,  certainly,  we  may  conclude  there 
has  been   a  crumbling  of  standards. 

This  poses  a  problem  for  the  foundation  of 
education — the  family,  the  church,  and  the 
school.  Mr.  Conant  pinpointed  a  facet  of 
this  problem  when  he  stated,  "It  Is  an  tm- 
even  contest  when  the  choice  between  easy 
and  tough  programs  is  left  entirely  up  to 
the  students — to  students  with  convertibles, 
plenty  of  ready  money,  and  community  ap- 
proval for  spending  most  of  their  evenings 
In  social  activities." 

The  Independent  school — whether  church 
affiliated  or  not,  for  the  most  part,  has 
chosen  the  tough  program — the  tough  cur- 
riculum, both  imaginative  and  creative. 

Like  the  stereotsrpe  of  a  poUtlclan,  these 
Independent  schools  can  point  with  pride 
to  small  classes,  individual  counseling,  de- 
velopment of  advanced  placement  courses. 
In  general,  pursuing  the  goal  of  academic 
excellence.  The  rich  vein  of  the  mother  lode 
of  academic  excellence  has  been  constantly 
worked  by  these  independent  schools.  This 
work  should  go  on  In  the  future  If  the  inde- 
pendent school  is  to  Justify  itself.  Is  this 
goal  of  academic  excellence  enough?  What 
final  good  is  served  when  a  student  scores 
a  700  verlial  and  a  780  mathematical  on  the 
Bcholafitic  aptitude  test? 

To  put  it  another  viray.  What  is  the  final 
good  for  a  student  who  can  run  like  the 
dickens  on  his  Intellectual  legs  and  only 
crawl  on  his  moral  knees? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  defined  the  ultimate 
values  to  be  instilled  in  the  "New  Soviet 
Man."  Values  which  give  a  high  priority  to 
academic  excellence.  The  men  or  man  who 
currently  controls  the  Kremlin  dictates  the 
final  truth  based  on  Marxism-Leninism.  I 
recall  a  vivid  Illustration  of  the  ridiculing 
of  our  faith  I  saw  in  Leningrad  In  1962. 
Walking  along  the  Nevsky  Prospect  I  came 
upon  the  Kazan  Cathedral  which  had  been 
converted  Into  a  religious  museum.  Upon 
entering,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  gigantic 
picture  of  the  first  cosmonaut,  Tltov.  He 
was  pointing  toward  outer  space.  Under- 
neath was  an  inscription  whicli  I  lAboriousIy 


translated  with  the  help  of  my  Russian 
dictionary  to  read :  "The  inhabitants  ot  A«la, 
Africa.  America,  Burope,  Australia  heard  the 
voice  of  a  Soviet  cosmonaut.  It  was  the 
voice  not  ot  a  divine  being — not  of  a  fiction- 
alized divinity.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  man 
from  the  planet  earth — the  voice  of  a  man 
from  the  new  socialistic  world." 

Obvloxisly,  if  Titov  or  anybody  else  had  not 
found  the  transcendental  power  of  faith  and 
the  meaning  of  reverence  on  earth,  then  it 
was  unllknly  that  he  would  find  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  devotion  In  space.  The  above 
poses  dramatically  the  conflict  between  the 
metaphysical  and  the  divine  versus  the  ma- 
terial and  physical. 

In  truth,  in  our  own  country,  today  most 
of  our  students  are  more  impressed  by  the 
power  of  lasers  than  the  power  Inherent  in 
the  story  of  Lazarus.  Here,  the  issue  Is 
Joined  because  the  church -related  school  as- 
sumes that  the  devlne  being  is  not  a  fiction- 
alized divinity,  but  a  living  God.  Never- 
theless, it  is  foolish  to  assume  all  students 
share  the  school's  assumption.  Today,  we 
are  working  with  students  who  are  growing 
rapidly  in  many  ways.  They  are  by  defini- 
tion seekers.  They  also  take  different  poses. 
They  are  self-styled  atheists  or  agnostics: 
but  above  all  else,  they  are  seekers  after 
meaning.  They  respect  facts  and  seek  the 
truth.  Also,  they  respond  to  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  principle  of  service,  of  compassion. 
Otherwise,  the  Peace  Corps  would  have  been 
a  pipe  dream.  They  respond  to  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  flooding  of  the  Mississippi  by 
filling  sand  bags  and  doing  other  back  break- 
ing Jobs. 

The  church-related  school  should  meet 
these  wiry  young  intellects  head  on.  Not  in 
the  sense  of  Freud,  who  concluded  that 
religion  is  a  neurotic  response  to  life's  prob- 
lems: a  universal  neurosis  of  humanity.  Nor 
like  Dr.  Karl  Jung,  who  maintained  that 
religion  meets  man's  deepest  needs  and  that 
the  lack  of  religious  conviction  is  the  Imsic 
cavise  of  every  neurosis  he  found  in  his 
patients.  It  is  self-evident  that  Jung's  at- 
titude toward  religion  is  hardly  more  com- 
plimentary than  that  of  Freud.  What  he 
was  saying,  I  think,  was  that  a  man  who 
beUeved  In  something  enjoyed  better  mental 
health  than  those  who  had  no  conviction. 
Take  a  nice,  religious  pill  and  you'll  feel 
much  better. 

WHAT  is  the  nWAL  GOOD  FOR  A  STUDENT  WHO 
CAN  BUN  ON  HIS  INTEF-LECTUAL  LEGS  AND 
ONLY   CRAWL  ON  HIS  MORAL   KNEES 

The  church-related  school  is  committed  to 
religious  principles  neither  as  medicine,  nor 
in  a  narrow  sectarian  sense,  but  to  a  life 
of  ultimate  devotion.  The  measure  of  suc- 
cess is  oiu*  ability  to  present  religion  to  our 
students  In  ways  relevant  to  our  time. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  James  I.  McCord,  presi- 
dent of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
has  this  to  say  about  the  state  of  our  faith: 
"It  (referring  to  the  decline  In  religious  in- 
fluence) has  come  about  because  of  the 
church's  introversion,  her  preoccupation  with 
outmoded  forms  and  structures,  and  her 
practice  of  sterile  self-analysis  that  has  pro- 
duced confusion  about  her  mission  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  church  has  not  grasped 
the  opportunity  to  be  an  all-inclusive  society, 
the  place  where  every  human  being  may 
make  a  contribution  to  the  wholeness  of 
mankind."  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  suggested 
one  way  when  he  said  that  a  page  of  history 
may  be  worth  many  sermons. 

For  example,  let  us  examine  the  question 
of  power:  of  final  authority. 

In  American  history  classes,  students  study 
the  classic  reasmis  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Tliey  learn  why  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution  were  determined 
to  set  up  a  secular  state.  Nevertheless,  the 
essential  point  Is  lost  If  the  students  don't 
recognise  this  Instrument  of  government  as 
bsaically  a   religiously   Inspired   docximent. 


The  principle  of  separation  of  powers  was  the 
recognition  that  total  power  whether  ex- 
ercised by  a  tyrant  or  the  tyranny  of  the  mob 
was  corrosive.  The  Founding  Fathers  were 
not  prepared  to  grant  total  power  or  set  up 
any  kind  of  absolute  infallible  authwlty. 
ThtiB,  the  concept  of  constitutionalism  im- 
plies not  only  the  negative  limitation  of 
power,  but  also  the  affirmation  that  the 
state's  goal  is  the  increase  in  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  the  individual  as  the 
seat  of  ultimate  spiritual,  political,  and  crea- 
tive authority. 

James  Orwell  put  this  in  another  perspec- 
tive when  he  said,  "When  man  stops  wor- 
shipping God,  he  starts  worshipping  man." 
This,  of  course,  Is  the  stuff  of  authoritarian 
governments. 

In  our  own  time,  we  have  seen  the  corrupt- 
ing effect  of  totalitarian  goTemment;  both 
on  the  right  in  nazlsm  and  its  awful  spawn 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau;  and  also  on  the  left 
in  ccHiunvinlsm  whether  It  be  under  the  sick 
despotism  of  Stalin.^  the  more  benign  rule 
of  Khrushchev  or  the\mknown  quality  of  his 
two  successors.  Whatever  men  have  their 
hands  on  the  power  levers  of  the  Kremlin, 
the  Soviet  Government  claims  infallibility  in 
the  creation  of  the  new  Soviet  man:  highly 
trained,  technically  skilled,  with  values  dic- 
tated by  socialistic  realism. 

The  rights  of  man  are  Irrelevant  to  an  in- 
fallible authority.  A  limited  political  au- 
thority affirms  the  uniqueness  of  man. 

When  I  was  In  college,  higher  education 
seeking  complete  objectivity  ruled  out  any- 
thing that  could  not  be  measured  by  Instru- 
ments of  science  or  objective  fact.  But  faith, 
compassion  and  devotion  while  intensely 
subjective  are  abstractions  which  can  be 
known  by  a  rational  inquiry  of  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  background.  However,  objectivity 
continues  to  place  roadblocks  in  the  search 
for  ultimate  meejilng. 

Reviewing  a  proposed  clas^oom  text  an 
editor  wrote:  "The  exceedingly  open  treat- 
ment of  the  role  of  religion  in  the  search  for 
truth  will  be  p>oorly  received  in  many  schools. 
•  •  •  Although  my  community  Is  remarkably 
free  from  bigotry,  I  have  had  to  move  with 
much  greater  caution  than  this  presentation 
seems  to  observe  In  the  discussion  ot  these 
thln^.  I  agree  with  the  importance  of  reli- 
gious thinking  to  the  students,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  It  can  be  as  openly  presented  as  this 
text  does." 

My  question  is,  "Why  should  we  'ptissy 
foot'  on  this  question  o(  final  devotion — of 
final  power?" 

General  Eisenhower  said  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
in  1954,  "Science  has  provided  weapons  which 
mean,  not  only  is  the  whole  nation  in  anof. 
but  the  whole  nation  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  threat  of  destruction.  We  have  ar- 
rived at  that  point,  my  friends,  when  atomic 
war  does  no*  present  the  poBslblllty  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat  but  only  the  alternative  In 
degrees  of  destruction.  The  insctttutlons  of 
learning,  together  with  the  chiiroh  have  be- 
oome  the  true  mobUlzatlon  centers  of  those 
forces  which  may  now  save  dvlllaatlon  and 
preserve  those  forms  of  life  and  those  con- 
cepts of  human  dignity  on  which  oxu-  civiliza- 
tion has  been  based." 

If  these  words  are  simply  pious  platitudee 
and  thus  have  little  relevance  to  us,  then  we 
can  skip  the  whole  matter.  However,  I  think 
they  do  have  a  vital  message  for  a  teacher  in 
a  church -related  school.  Not  only  has  he  the 
right,  but  also  the  duty  to  point  out  the  basic 
ideas  of  religion — that  man  Is  made  in  the 
image  of  God  and  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
been  a  sinner  ever  since  his  dismissal  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  This  quality  is  the  basis 
for  man's  diotoe  and  It  becomes  inescapable 
that  man  Is  perfeotlMe,  but  Is  not  perfect. 
Only  God  Is  perfect — only  God  infallible.  It 
is  this  capacity  for  choice  that  makes  man 
unique  and  becomes  the  basis  for  a  free  so- 
ciety. The  basic  distinction  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  is  a  distinc- 
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cniclal  matter  of  choice  is  illustrated 
]  ludolidi   Nureyev    who    felt    the    Kirov 
Ballit  at  Le-Bourget  Airport  in   1961.     Ha 
even};ually  Joined  the  Royal  Ballet.     Obvl- 
repcttters  have  asked  him  many,  many 
why  he  left   the  Soviet   Union.     His 
•  is  illvmilnating:  "My  leaving  Russia 
Jurely  artistic  and  not  political.    I  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
cally,  I  have  found  more  personal  free- 
In  the  West.    I  have  found  the  freedom 
,  to  be  pessimistic.     Today  all  Soviet 
optimistic.     The  sun  alwajrs  shines. 
end   of   Swan    Lake,   all    must   end 
However,  when  I  was  In  Vienna,  1 
Swan  Lake.     I  had  the  prince  die 
end-     He  lost.     This  was  tragic  In  a 
ihat  official  Soviet  art  could  not  under- 
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tplnk  I  should  add  here  that  the  Soviet 

had  foreordained  what  was  true,  noble 

I  ood-    There  was  little  room  for  an  In- 

'  lal  to  express  his  own  God-given  crea- 

or  reflect  his  attempts  at  perfectibility 

ig  that  he  never  can  be  perfect. 

us  go   back   In   time   to  Aescbyliis's 

--.    She  is  faced  by  a  terrible  choice. 

to  obey  the  divine  law  and  bury  her 

brother  or  to  defy  her   uncle   who 

]  orbidden  on  pain  of  death  the  burial 

brother's  corpse.    The  dialog  is  worth 
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based  on  religion.     I  see  no  reason  to 
'  saying  so. 


August  31,  iP55 


King.  Yet   hadst   thus   courage    to 
my  law? 

Thy  writ,   O   King   hath   not 

potence  as  wUl  overwelgh  the  laws  of 

not    graven    upon    stone,    immutable 

whence  they  come  none  knoweth,  not 

y  nor  yesterday,  but  fixed  from  ever- 

to  eternity.    What  though  man  rage, 

obey  that  law  and  coiint  it  but  a 

iilng  to  die." 

,  then,  is  the  eternal  conflict  between 
-powerful  state  and  the  individual, 
what  does  history  say  of  compassion; 
ii^nility?     These   princlplea   can   be   li- 
lted by  comparing  two  great  wartime 
-Lincoln  and  Stalin.    Both  success- 
yet  there  is  vital  dlstinotion. 
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were  responsible   officials  dedicated 

priserve  their  respective   nations.     Both 

resort  )d  to  violent  means.    We  recall  LLn- 

fpr  a  time  eliminated  the  legal  oorner- 

of    Individual    right — habeas    corpvis. 

I's  most  successful  general  was  called 

Butcher."    The  vital  difference  is  ap- 

in  Lincoln's  second  Inaugural  when 

1,  "Both  the  North  and  the  South 

same  Bible,  pray  to  the  same  God, 

:  nvokes  his  aid  against  the  other.    It 

strange  that  any  man  should  dare 

Juat  God's  assistance  In  wringing 

^rotn  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces. 

let  VB  Judge  not,  lest  we  be  Judged. 

players  ot  both  ootUd  not  be  answered — 

neither  has  been  answered  fully." 

/,  here  is  recognition  of  powtsr  far 

than  that  of  the  Oonf  edoacy  or  of 

— ■  Government.    A  tacit  recognition 

power  has  Its  own  purpose  which 

man  can   dimly  see.    Finally,  Lin- 

r  cognized  that  God's  Judgment  trans- 

~    his  understendlng  and  embraced  both 

Historically,  we  can  profitably  ponder 

a  that  if  Lincoln's  second  inaugiu-al 

r4nalned  the  basis  for  the  reconstruc- 


fleld  In  the  soul,  created  in  a  timeless  present 
by  unknown  multitudes,  living  in  holy  obedi- 
ence, whose  words  and  actions  are  a  timeless 
prayer.' 

"Ood  does  not  die  on  the  day  when  we 
cease  to  believe  In  a  personal  deity,  but  we 
die  on  the  day  when  our  lives  cease  to  be 
illuminated  by  the  steady  radiance,  renewed 
dally,  of  a  wonder  the  source  of  which  is  be- 
yond all  reason — at  the  frontier  of  the  \m- 
heard  of." 

This  certainly  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  tq  place  in  historical  perspective — 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  a  life  of  reverence. 
A  life  of  devotion  which  transcends  any  tech- 
nological development  or  transcends  the 
grasping  for  material  desires  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. Superficial  desires  which  the  hidden 
persuaders  of  the  mass  media  constantly 
spew  forth. 

The  noblest  and  most  viable  role  of  educa- 
tors is  toward  ultimate  reverence.  The  rever- 
ence to  help  a  student  in  his  own  boyish 
world  make  the  distinction  that  the  physi- 
ques on  Muscle  Beaoh  are  meaningless  unless 
this  healthy  body  is  used  for  a  higher  pur- 
pose— devoted  to  God's  will.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  phjrsical  isometrics  if  in  time  they 
become  spiritual. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  poignant  lines  of 
Houseman's  "To  an  Athlete  Dying  Yoimg." 

"Eyes  the  shady  night  has  shut 

Cannot  see  the  record  cut. 
And  silence  sounds  no  worse  than  cheers, 

After  earth  has  stopped  the  ears. 
Now  you  will  not  swell  the  rout 

Of  lads  that  wore  their  honors  out, 
Runners  whom  renown  outran 

And  the  name  died  before  the  man." 

And  finally  we  come  back  to  the  concept  in 
the  story  of  Cain— not  that  man  is  his 
brother's  keeper  (Cain's  query)  but  the 
Lord's  unspoken  answer  that  he  is  his 
brother's  brother.  Only  such  final  devotion 
can  put  in  perspective  hooded  night  riders 
and  bigotry  everywhere. 

Also,  it  follows  that  the  gift  of  the  Lord  in 
terms  of  material  resources  all  over  the  world 
should  be  seen  as  man's  stewardship  and  not 
simply  for  man's  personal  exploitation. 

So,  I  submit  that  the  proper  end  of  edu- 
cation is  to  engender  devotion  and  reverence. 
Then  and  only  then  are  teachers  truly  edu- 
cating in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  by 
leading  students  out  from  self -centered  lives 
based  on  superficial  desires;  leading  them 
away  from  idolatry  and  Irreverence  toward 
devotion  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  leading  them  toward  the  wisdom  of  St. 
Paul  when  he  proclaimed.  "The  perfect  free- 
dom is  service  of  Thee." 
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the  South  would  there  have  been  such 
<tf  hatred? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  learned 
about  the  planned  departure  from  Gov- 
ernment service  of  one  whom  I  have 
come  to  know  as  a  dear  friend  In  recent 
years.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  is  lea'ving  shortly  to  re- 
sume his  private  law  practice, 

Jim  Reed  Is  a  most  capable  public 
servant  and  a  very  able  administrator. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


he  had  much  of  the  administrative  and 
other  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Including  the  formulation  of  lu 
policies  and  many  of  its  activities.  He 
did  much  for  the  Coast  Guard,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  demands  upon  hij 
time  and  energy,  in  his  imtiring  efforts  to 
be  helpful  to  this  very  important  gov. 
emmental  function. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
particularly  its  subcommittee  on  tie 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  Jim 
Reed  in  operation  at  committee  hearings 
and  at  other  occasions  when  he  spoke  up 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  His  departure  from 
Government  service  Is  a  distinct  loss. 
We  shall  miss  him,  his  good  counsel,  and 
his  sincere  friendship. 


Split-Level  Critic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  aptly  named  for  its 
candor  and  forthrightness,  published  on 
August  26  a  short  but  pungent  editorial 
commentary  upon  the  recent  so-called 
Republican  white  paper  on  Vietnam. 

We  may  thank  the  Plain  Dealer  for 
succinctly  summarizing  that  shoddy  and 
threadbare  document  and  pointing  out 
Its  Incredible  Internal  contradictions. 

In  the  space  of  a  scant  38  pages  or  so, 
the  Republican  ghostwriter  heaped  con- 
tempt upon  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion for  first,  being  involved  in  a  war; 
second,  escalating  that  war;  third,  not 
escalating  the  war  enough;  and  fourth, 
for  seeking  peace  and  negotiations. 

Tills  Is  a  troubling  and  pathetic  at- 
tempt to  box  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  on  every  side.  Fortunately  the 
President  Is  too  big  a  man  to  fit  into  the 
flimsy  Republican  box. 

I    offer    this    editorial.    "Split-Level 
Critic,"  for  entry  In  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 
Aug.  26, 1965] 
Split-Level  Critic 

We  listened  to  U.S.  Representative  Gerald 
B.  Ford's  carpings  about  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  must  ask:  "Mr.  Ford,  which  size  war 
do  you  want? 

Representative  Ford's  Republican  "wlilte 
paper"  damns  the  Democratic  administration 
(1)  for  having  any  war  at  all;  (2)  tor 
stepping  up  the  war  (which  is  what  Repub- 
licans had  urged);  (3)  for  keeping  the  war 
too  small,  and  (4)  for  feeling  for  a  path  to 
the  peace  table.  , 

This  multilevel,  concave-convex  omnibus 
viewi>oint  makes  the  GOP  right  and  the 
Democrats  wrong  no  matter  what  President 
Johnson  does.  That  is  what  makes  It  weak, 
If  not  pointless.    It  has  too  many  points. 

The  GOP  was  on  sounder  ground  last  week 
when  it  warned  the  White  House:  "You 
can  have  guns  (in  Vietnam)  or  butter  (in 
domestic  social  legislation) ,  but  not  both  at 
once." 

And  former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower too  was  on  soiuder  bottom  when  he 
refused  to  quibble  about  partisan  overtones. 
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fl.  brushed  aside  the  question  wheUier  he 
!-nt  economic  or  military   aid   when  be 

\«u«i  to  help  South  Vietnam. 
■"CSeWjwer  backed  the  President     to 
.V.!*  wav  he  avoided  smashing  up  the  deU- 
Tf;  threads  of  war  and  peace  operations  now 
2  w^ously  interlaced  around  the  unhappy 

^'S^Tould'^ri'good  example  for  Repre- 
tentative  Ford  to  follow. 


Los  Angeles:  Cause  and  Effect 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 
Mr  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Sueaker  there  recently  appeared  a  news- 
naper  article  in  the  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star,  by  Mr.  George  S.  Schuyler,  promi- 
nent Negro  newspaper  columnist,  in 
which  the  author  makes  some  most  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  causes  and 
effects    of    the    recent    rioting    in    Los 

In  the  August  25  issue  of  the  Star.  Mr. 
Schuyler  points  to  a  deal  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  so-called  civU 
rights  groups  as  being  one  of  the  basic 
causes  of  such  riots.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
compliment  the  author  for  his  courage 
and  wisdom.  The  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rival  Civil  Rights  AcrrATORS  Blamed  for 
Much  of  Rioting 


(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
New  York.— The  current  crop  of  anti-white 
disturbances,  like  those  in  the  past,  is  the 
Inevitable  consequence  of  the  increasing 
competition  between  rival  civil  rights  groups 
led  by  career  agitators  vying  for  the  profits 
or  organized  pandemonium.  Never  have  so 
many  innocent  people  been  betrayed  by  so 
few  for  so  little. 

There  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
Negroes  as  there  are  white  people,  and  most 
of  them  deplore  the  bad  reputation  they  have 
been  given  by  the  excesses  of  the  agitational 
and  criminal  elements  of  their  so-called  race. 
They  respect  life  and  property.  They  own 
millions  of  homes,  automobiles  and  modern 
utensils  and  do  not  cram  the  Jails. 

Like  their  white  counterparts,  they  are 
eager  to  live  in  peace.  They  have  no  illus- 
ions about  the  marching,  mobbing,  picketing, 
vandalizing  Negro  element.  They  know 
there  is  a  lot  of  law  in  the  end  of  a  police- 
man's nightstick,  and  they  want  it  used. 

Above  all.  these  Negroes  wish  white  people 
in  authority  would  stop  flattering  and  en- 
couraging the  sorceror's  apprentices  leading 
astray  the  mentally  retarded  and  criminally 
bent  black  minority. 

UUliBing  the  traditional  techniques  of 
spontaneous  disorder,  well  known  to  Com- 
munists. Nazis  and  other  political  perverts. 
the  self-appointed  leaders  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution have  for  years  recklessly  Incited  yoimg 
Negroes  to  mass  action  Inside — and  often 
outside — the  urban  Negro  enclaves. 

In  turn  they  have  denounced  police  bru- 
tality, the  white  power  structure,  residental 
segregation,  de  facto  segregated  schools.  Job 
discrimination,  phoney  white  liberals,  and  a 
whole  gamut  of  grievances  which  could  not 
possibly  be  solved  or  even  ameliorated  In  a 
century,  if  then,  and  will  never  lessen  racial 
conflict. 


Constant  suggestions  of  "a  long  hot  sum- 
mer" and  "conditions  getting  worse  beifore 
they  get  better,"  are  tout  invitations  to  hood- 
lums, arsonists  and  vandals,  aided  by  white 
beatnik  amorallsts  and  malcontent  lefttets 
currently  disturbing  our  campuses. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  tnunpeted  evUs 
is  nonexistent  here  nor  In  any  other  country 
similarly  circumstanced.  They  are  products 
of  our  color  caste  system  which  will  never  be 
improved  by  Negro  Insurrection.  They  are 
in  aU  multiracial  and  multiethnic  societies 
from  Soviet  Muslim  Asia  to  central  Africa. 

These  problems  are  more  agitated  here  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  been  a  sitting 
duck  for  left-wing  moralizers  who  have  made 
millions  of  well-meaning  Americans  feel  liKe 
Nazi  racists;  and  who  have  persu.nded  gul- 
lible Negroes  Into  believing  the  only  thing 
holding  them  back  is  persecution. 

Only  the  most  self-serving  demagogues,  ar- 
rogant know-it-alls,  or  men  with  social  revo- 
lution in  mind  would  stir  up  a  social  situa- 
tion so  fraught  with  tragedy  for  Negroes,  or 
profess  to  believe  that  any  predominant 
social  class  would  willingly  surrender  power, 
prestige,  and  privileges  in  the  face  of  threats 
and  violent  demonstrations. 

Ever  since  the  long  and  futile  Montgomery 
bus  boycott  (settled  not  by  marching  but  by 
Federal  court  order),  the  peripatetic  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  posse  of  politi- 
cal parsons  in  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  (SCLC)  have  roamed  the 
country  collecting  coin  and  infecting  the 
mentally  retarded  with  the  germs  of  civil 
disobedience,  camouflaged  as  nonviolence 
and  love  of  white  people. 

Phoney  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  white 
oppressors  and  chanting  slave  songs  fooled 
nobody  except  possibly  the  Utopians  and 
wishful  thinkers.  Only  the  unwary  and  true 
believers  thought  this  program  was  anything 
but  pixilated. 

As  many  Negroes  foresaw,  the  net  result 
of  this  long  encouragement  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence, disdain  for  authority  and  general  dis- 
respect for  public  morals,  was  to  set  the  stege 
for  the  successive  disgraceful  orgies  of  burn- 
ing, looting,  vandalism,  and  death,  with  the 
criminal  elements  of  the  slum  proletariat 
taking  over.  Ironically,  when  police  called 
upon  these  civil  rights  leaders  to  help  control 
the  rampaging  mobs  they  were  found  com- 
pletely Ineffective. 

With  the  recklessness  of  complete  ignor- 
ance or  irresponsibility,  the  SCLC  sent  its 
mobile  gangs  of  young  clergymen  from  place 
to  place  to  take  over  the  revolution  despite 
expressed  objections  of  local  leaders,  even 
mobilizing  schoolchildren  to  face  police 
clubs,  dogs,  and  fire  hoses,  breeding  ill  will 
and  Jeopardizing  Negro  Jobs  by  promotion  of 
nuisance  tactics.  No  matter  how  many 
minions  might  be  Jugged  by  the  police,  the 
Reverend  King  always  contrived  to  get  out  In 
time  for  his  next  speaking  engagement. 

James  Farmer,  the  professional  pacifist  and 
war  reslster  who  heads  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORE)  has  played  an  even  more 
sinister  role  with  outright  challenges  to  law. 
order,  and  public  peace.  Uke  SCLC.  this 
outfit  operates  schools  of  subversion  where 
graduates  are  trained  In  how  to  march  on 
city  halls  and  courthouses,  fall  limp  when 
arrested,  and  in  other  ways  make  pests  of 
themselves. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  these  competitors 
for  the  scarce  civil  rights  dollar,  the  veteran 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP)  saw  the  expedience 
of  adopting  the  same  tactics  of  boycotts, 
sit-ins.  marches,  and  picketlngs.  It  even 
went  much  further  by  thinking  up  the  de 
facto  school  segregation  gimmick  which  has 
kept  the  North  and  East  In  an  uproar  for  the 
last  3  years. 

The  empty  assumption  behind  this  cam- 
paign Is  that  schools  predominantly  attfcnded 
by  Negro  children  are  Ipso  facto  segregated 


and  therefore  inferior;  and  that  to  equalize 
pubUc  education  this  Imbalance  must  be  cor- 
rected by  moving  the  Negro  children  into 
predominantly  white  schools. 

Since  this  was  and  Is  obviously  impossible, 
what  small  victories  have  attended  these 
herciUean  effcwts  have  been  pyrrhlc.  No- 
where have  school  boycotts,  marches,  and 
besiegements  of  boards  of  education  done 
else  but  worsen  race  relations. 

The  mlUlonaire— subsidized  National  ur- 
ban League  (UNL)  stretched  ^surdity  still 
further  by  coming  out  publicly  for  prefer- 
ence being  shown  Negroes  In  employment 
and  promotion  because  they  are  so  far  be- 
hind whites.  This  was  and  Is  doomed  to 
failure  in  our  basically  competitive  society 
but  it  adds  up  to  another  reason  for  sus- 
picion and  hatred  of  white  people. 

All  of  these  civil  rights  leaders  have  joined 
in  a  loud  chorus  denouncing  police  brutality 
or  the  forceful  suppression  of  crime  which 
flourishes  In  every  large  Negro  conmiunlty. 
Every  subordinate  from  coast  to  coast  Joined 
in  the  hue  and  cry  although  decent  Negroes 
as  well  as  whites  suffer  from  this  criminal 
element.  ,  ,^. 

The  cry  sounds  in  many  cities,  wttn 
monotonous  regularity,  for  civilian  review 
boards  to  help  wreck  discipline  and  restrain 
the  police  from  doing  what  they  are  hired 
to  do.  This  outcry  has  emboldened  the 
Negro  criminal  element  and  lowered  its  re- 
spect for  and  fear  of  the  police. 

The  respectable  bulk  of  the  Negroes  has 
been  reduced  to  silence  by  the  terrorism  of 
the  agitational  element.  Every  Negro  who 
has  openly  opposed  Its  Ulegal  senseless  ac- 
tions has  been  denouced  as  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  an  enemy  of  his  people  and  lackey  of 
the  whites. 

One  distinguished  and  authentic  Negro 
leader.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Jackson,  iJresl- 
dent  of  the  5-mllllon  strong  National  Bap- 
tist Convention  (NBC)  of  America,  Inc.,  was 
hooted  off  the  stand  In  Chicago's  stadium 
because  of  he  expressed  views  opposed  to 
those  of  the  professional  agitators.  The 
current  president  of  the  Phildelphia  branch 
of  the  NAACP  has  had  a  field  day  denounc- 
ing the  conservative  middle-class  Negroes  in 
the  organization. 

Craven  politicians  have  contributed  much 
to  this  Insurrectionary  atmosphere  by  not 
standing  up  to  the  Intellectual  authors  of 
violence  and  subversion.  Consider  the  spec- 
tacle of  New  York's  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner 
skulking  through  the  basement  of  New  Torks 
city  hall  rather  than  have  thrown  out  the 
beatniks  picketing  his  office;  of  other  high 
officials  permitting  their  work  to  be  dis- 
rupted in  the  name  of  civil  rights;  of  needed 
public  construction  being  halted  by  COR^ 
beatniks:  of  President  Johnson  being  booed 
at  the  New  Yo-k  Wwld's  Fair.  The  "power 
structure"  has  been  long-suffering  but  much 
too  cooperative  for  Its  own  good. 

Most  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  who  have 
sparked  these  Insurrections  would  still  be 
imknown  If  It  had  not  been  for  mass  com- 
munications media  which  publicized  them  on 
every  occasion,  put  them  on  innumerable 
television  programs  and  wrote  profiles  of 
them,  as  If  they  wanted  thU  racket  to  suc- 
ceed. At  the  same  time  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  and  television  sought  out  not 
a  single  Negro  with  an  opposing  viewpoint. 
It  iB  hard  to  remember  such  a  one-sided 
presentation. 

Juat  pti«  to  the  IjOS  Angeles  shambles,  a 
local  radio  stotlon  had  on  one  of  its  pro- 
grams an  ex-«eimlnal,  Charles  Sims,  head 
of  the  gancanytag  Ijoulslana  Deacons  for 
Defense  and  Justice.  Undoubtedly  tens  of 
thousands  of  U»  Angeles  Negroes  heard  and 
applauded  him.  ,,-.,. 

When  returning  Governor  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia described  the  lioe  Angeles  shambles  as 
a  Btote  of  siege  he  spoke  i^Xiy.  President 
j<^utfon  expreaMd  horror  over  the  bloody 
orgy  but  did  not  speculate  on  the  causes  of  it 
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find  tbe  floorce  he  needed  to  look  no 
than  the  Negro  ctTll  rtgbti  letkdera 
irhom  h*  haa  frequently  conferred, 
when  they  pranlaed  to  raspexid 
until  after  the  1964  electtoa. 
that  the  Ctvll  Rights  Act  of  1965  and 
rights  law  are  operative,  he  and 
elBe  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
we  w4uld  see  an  end  to  demonstrations, 
picket  ng,  arson,  looting  and  vandalism.  But 
pvlls  are  easier  started  than  stopped. 
Just  do  not  go  away  becaiise  another 
Ml  the  books, 
this  country  badly  needs  Is  public 
who  will  not  tempcM^ze  with  lllegaaity 
dlsOTder  garbed  In  the  mantle  of  civil 
and  equality;  who  will  suppress  crime 
regardless  of  color;  Judges  who 
with  speed  and  vigor  to  Jail  dls- 
of  the  peace;  and  a  n\ore  responsible 
oonuntinlcatlons  media  that  will  refrain  from 
perslsl  eniUy  exciting  the  Idle,  envious  and 
lawles  I. 
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tons    DiTersion    of    Ship    Repair 
From  At  Port  of  New  York 


Tuesday.  August  31, 1965 


ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
wanted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
House,  I  include  the  following 
addressed  by  President  John  C. 
jf  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
to  the  dy-ector  of  the  Atlantic 
office,  U.S.  Maritime  Administra- 
qonceming  the  outrageous  diversion 
repair  work  from  the  port  of 


shp 
1  ork: 


August  26.  1963. 
'  ^oiiAS  A.  King. 

,  Atlantic  Coast  District.  U.S.  Mari- 

tifie  Administration,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Brooklyn    Chamber    of    Commerce 

to  go  on  record  as  being  unalterably 

to  any  action  by  tbe  Federal  Oov- 

In  diverting  ship  repair  work  from 

of    New    York    on    the    spurious 

that  the  port  ts  larking  either  the 

or  the  skilled  labor  to  handle  such 


are   few.   If   any,    harbors   In   the 

States  with  a  more  complete  and 

range  of  ship  repair  facilities  than 

available    here,    f^irther.    we    question 

ot  any  statement  contending  that 

is  a  shortage  of  shipyard  manpower 

the  current  level  of  employment  In 

In  this  port  Is  only  a  fraction 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis. 

that  many  former  shipyard  workers 

>erforce  found  employment  In  other 

because  ot  the  uncertain  nature 

businees  In  recent  years.    But  It  Is 

true   that    many   of   these    skilled 

would  be  willing  to  retina  to  these 

1  they  had  sc«ne  assxirance  that  their 

would  not   be  subject  to  the 

of  Federal  policies  seemingly  bent 

ravortog  shipyards  In  other  ports  at 

ot  the  port  of  New  York. 

oln  Brooklyn  bCKtntgh  President  Abe 

In   decrying   this   diversion   of  work 

by  our  yards  here,  and  make  special 

the  fact  that  the  borough  of  Brook- 

s  thriving  shlpbuUdlng  and  ship 

center,  has  been  reduced  by  this 

attrttlOD  to  Its  present  lowly  state. 

even  the  few  remaining  yards  here 

t4elr  employees  are  threatened  by  coa- 


o  loe 


tinned  dlversloii  from  the  port  of  ship  repair 
woik  essential  not  only  to  these  yards  but 
also  the  national  security. 

JoHw  C.  Hnj.T, 
President.  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


ift  Most  Speak  to  Each  Other 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OT   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24,  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
great  concern  to  me  is  the  recent  unan- 
swered charge  of  police  brutality  which 
has  been  alleged  in  my  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. An  excellent  comment  on  the 
situation  appeared  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  August  29,  1965, 
which  I  believe  my  colleagues,  and  every 
thinking  American,  will  find  of  interest. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

We   Must  Speak  to  Each  Other 

Unforttmately,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
practical  communication  between  Los  An- 
geles city  authorities  and  the  Negro  commu- 
nity has  largely  broken  down  in  the  turbulent 
wake  of  the  Watts  riots. 

This  situation  arises  from  the  Negroes'  un- 
resolved criticism — some  of  it  measured, 
some  bitter — of  Los  Angeles  police  methods 
where  their  people  are  concerned. 

Mayor  Yorty  and  Chief  Parker  vigorously 
insist  that  allegations  of  so-called  police 
brutality  are  both  unwarranted  and  un- 
provable. As  a  result,  perhaps,  there  seems 
to  be  no  desire  on  their  part  to  sit  down  with 
representatives  of  various  Negro  groups,  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

At  the  outset.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
issue  Is  not  police  tactics  during  the  recent 
riots,  but  a  longer  ranged  problem,  involving 
relations  with  the  entire  Negro  population, 
including  many  who  reside  far  from  Watts 
itself. 

It  is  likely  that  Negro  complaints  hinge 
more  around  their  resentment  of  alleged 
police  attitudes  and  procedure,  than  out- 
right brutality.  From  what  the  Times  has 
learned,  most  Negroes  believe  there  Is  a 
double  standard  of  law  enforcement,  one  set 
for  Caucasians,  the  other  for  Negroes. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  rather  compli- 
cated procedure  for  airing  grievances,  many 
feel  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  reach  a 
sympathetic  ear. 

Certainly  such  a  condition,  if  Indeed  It 
exists,  is  not  the  result  of  a  deliberate  code. 
A  dedicated  lawman,  Chief  Parker's  sole  aim 
is  fighting  crime  in  a  460-square-iniIe  city 
with  an  insufficient  force. 

His  patroling  oflficers  must  act  fast  when 
crime  occurs,  or  even  threatens.  Enforce- 
ment in  sectors  where  lawlessness  abounds 
is  a  dangerous  business.  Understandably 
policemen  cannot  use  kid  gloves  on  hood- 
lums of  whatever  race  or  color. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  entire  p>opulatlon, 
and  particularly  those  law-abiding  Negroes 
who  Uve  in  Watts,  crime  must  be  controlled. 
If  it  gets  out  of  hand,  everybody  suffers,  as 
witness  the  appalling  riots  of  2  weeks  ago. 

Because  of  the  breakdown  in  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  an  Important  mi- 
nority segment,  however,  these  facts  tend  to 
become  obsciu-ed. 

At  the  lower  economic  levels  of  the  Negro 
community,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  policeman 
looms  as  the  representative  of  "the  white 
man's  law,"  rather  than  the  universal  pro- 


tector. Even  in  the  more  affluent  areas,  lu 
Is  all  too  often  looked  at  askance,  avoided,  re. 
garded  as  potentially  hostile. 

No  useful  purpose,  of  course,  has  been 
served  by  the  recent  angry  demands  for  Chief 
Parker's  scalp.  ^ 

By  the  samcT  token,  Los  Angeles  can  qq 
longer  afford  the  continuing  Impasse  that 
prevents — to  use  the  cliche — a  sensible  dlaloe 
between  a  large  segment  of  the  citizenry  toA 
those  who  govern  them. 

As  New  York's  assistant  chief,  Police  In- 
spector Harry  Taylor,  told  Times  Columaijt 
Paul  Coates:  "Even  when  we  know  a  griev- 
ance is  unjustified,  we  can't  Just  say  the  hell 
with  it,  we're  right  so  we'll  ignore  them.  We 
have  to  explain  why  we're  right." 

Our  municipal  authorities  might  discover 
to  their  Intense  surprise  that  most  Los  An- 
geles Negroes  earnestly  want  efficient  law  en- 
forcement. And  the  latter  might  learn,  to 
their  equal  surprise,  that  simple  adjustments 
are  possible  in  police  methods,  which  would 
Improve  a  deteriorating  situation. 

Unless  this  dialog  commences,  the  prob- 
lem will  grow.  Inevitably,  if  nobody  in  au- 
thority responds,  the  discontented  minority 
will  listen  Increasingly  to  the  irresponsible 
voices  of  dissent,  who  seek  only  to  inflame. 

The  Times  believes  that  Mayor  Yorty  haa 
a  unique  opportunity  for  statesmanship  at 
this  critical  moment.  He  need  not  retreat 
from  his  position  that  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  Is  among  the  Nation's  best. 

He  need  only  meet  this  civic  challenge  by 
immediately  opening  the  door  to  a  full,  frank 
discussion  of  an  obvious  problem — then  take 
the  lead  In  finding  a  Just  solution. 


Polhict: 


The  Mu  Who  Delivered  the 
Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  an  article  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  by  Tom  Wicker,  which  pays 
tribute  to  a  man  we  all  know,  and 
whom  we  hold  in  high  esteem — Hon. 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  who  Is  currently 
the  special  assistant  to  President  John- 
son, in  charge  of  congressional  liaison. 

In  the  few  years  he  has  been  at  the 
White  House,  first  with  President  Ken- 
nedy and  now  with  President  Johnson, 
Larry  O'Brien  has  demonstrated  a  re- 
markable ability  to  get  things  done. 

He  Is  an  astute  and  accomplished 
politician,  yet  he  is  warm  and  approach- 
able, and  has  done  much  to  add  dignity 
and  honor  to  the  role  of  the  political 
lobbyist,  which  can  be,  as  we  all  know, 
an  onerous  and  thankless  job.  His 
efforts  with  the  Congress  have  been 
fantastically  successful  in  bringing  about 
the  passage  of  much  of  the  legislative 
programs  of  both  Presidents,  without  un- 
called for  pressures  and  without  alienat- 
ing the  individual  Members  of  the  Con- 
ress. 

He  has  been  a  strong  right  arm  for 
the  White  House,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  easily  r^laced.  However,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  his  dedication  and  de- 
votion have  been  rewarded  by  nomina- 
tion to  Cabinet  rank  as  Postmaster 
General.    He  will  bring  to  the  Post  Office 
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n-oartment  a  tremendous  ability,  a 
tSftcity  for  work,  and  a  talent  for  orga- 
^^on  His  past  record  of  achieve- 
Ss  and  his  potential  for  the  future, 
as  weU  as  his  grasp  and  understanding 
5  aU  issues  and  problems,  will  certainly 
continue  to  benefit  not  only  the  Depart- 
^t  to  which  he  has  been  appointed, 
but  the  entire  country  as  well. 

He  richly  deserves  this  recognition, 
and  I  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  him  on  this  occasion.  My  best 
,rtshes  for  every  success  in  the  future  go 

with  him.  ,      _ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  the  New  York  Times  article  in 
the  RECORD  at  this  point: 
PoLmcs:  The    Man    Who    Delivered    the 
Goods 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  August  30.— Larry  O'Brien  is 
a  man  in  the  finest  traditlona  oX  our  many 
former    Postmasters    General.      He    knows 
nothing  whatever  about  delivering  the  maU, 
but  he  is  an  absolutely  professional  politi- 
cian who  has  shown  two  Presidents  that  he 
knows  how  to  deliver  the  goods— both  on 
election  day  and  when  the  roll  Is  called  up 
yonder  on  the  Hill. 

O'BRIEN'S    TECHNIQUE 


General  O'Brien — as  something  In  excess 
of  20  000  personal  friends  soon  will  be  en- 
titled to  call  him— is  a  smiling  Irishman 
who  would  not  be  caught  dead  saying  "yes" 
or  "no"  if  180  other  words  could  be  substi- 
tuted to  the  same  effect.  He  has  made  Jxist 
enough  enemies  in  4  years  in  Washington 
to  crowd  a  telephone  booth,  and  he  Is  ad- 
mired in  both  parties  for  his  political  or- 
ganizing genius  and  for  his  effective  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  legislative 
program. 

O'Brien's  contribution  to  the  practice  ot 
modem  politics  was  simple  but  revolu- 
tionary. After  decades  when  political  bosses 
in  cities  and  States  alike  had  operated  on 
the  theory  of  keeping  the  electorate  as  small 
and  manageable  as  possible — to  keep  to  a 
minimum  the  risk  of  unruly  voters  getting 
out  of  hand— O'Brien  took  the  opposite  view. 
In  the  three  major  campaigns  he  ran  lor 
Jotm  Kennedy  (no  matter  who  was  the 
titular  campaign  boss) ,  he  brought  as  many 
people  into  action  as  possible — ^by  register- 
ing new  voters,  by  organizing  masses  of 
volunteer  workers,  by  seeking  out  voters 
where  candidates  never  had  looked  before. 

So  massive  has  been  the  legislative  achieve- 
ment of  the  Johnson  administration  that  It 
is  customary  to  give  most  of  the  credit  to 
the  President  himself.  He  deserves  a  lot  of 
it,  but  O'Brien  the  congressional  liason  chief 
for  both  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson,  has 
played  a  larger  role  than  is  generally 
realized. 

IMPROVED    LOBBYING 

In  the  first  place,  imder  his  leadership 
the  White  House  lobbying  activity  has  been 
better  wganized  and  more  efficient.  It  has 
acquired  more  persoimel,  more  autonomy, 
more  respect  and  more  legitimacy  than  any 
Blmilar  operation  in  the  past,  and  therefore, 
it  is  an  improved,  if  not  a  new,  tool  of 
Presidential  power. 

It  is  Washington  folklore,  lor  instance, 
that  in  1964  Mr.  Johnson  salvaged  the  tax 
cut  and  civil  right  bUls  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
not  been  able  to  get  through  Congress  before 
his  death  In  1963.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
predicted  "an  18-month  delivery"  for  1964 
and  it  probably  always  will  be  a  question 
whether  O'Brien's  spadework  might  not  have 
produced  these  measures  had  Mr.  Kennedy 
lived;  O'Brien  thinks  the  bUls  woxUd  have 
passed  In  any  case. 

Even  this  year,  with  the  massive  majori- 
ties provided  by  the  election  at  1984,  CBrienls 
work  with  Congress  has  been  vital  to  Mr. 


Johnson-  The  key  element  In  any  lobbying 
program  la  to  understand  the  legislation 
thoroughly;  only  then  can  It  be  presented  to 
a  legUIatar  In  tneh  a  way  as  to  make  him  see 
that  It  will  help  him  polittcally— or  at  least 
not  hurt  Ti«m  so  much  as  he  has  thoxight. 
O'Brien  and  his  staff— far  from  relying,  as 
myth  would  have  it,  on  twisted  arms,  pat- 
ronage, and  the  pork  barrel — ^have  made  this 
process  ol  study  and  persuasion  one  ol  the 
President's  most  lonnldable  weapons  In  seek- 
ing such  controversial  Items  as  the  rental 
subsidy  In  the  housing  bill  or  the  voting 
rights  act. 

All  ol  that  Is  more  or  less  public.  In  a  more 
personal  and  private  matter,  Larry  O'Brien 
also  delivered  the  goods  early  In  1964.  The 
sharpest  ol  the  transition  from  John  Ken- 
nedy to  Lyndon  Johnson  was  then  past.  Ted 
Sorensen  was  leaving  the  White  House  staff; 
Kenneth  OTDonnell  wanted  to;  Pierre  Salinger 
would  leave  in  the  spring. 

AVERTING   POSSIBLE    DISASTER 

If  at  that  moment  the  popular  and  re- 
spected O'Brien  also  had  resigned— so  mem- 
bers ol  the  old  Kennedy  staff  said  privately — 
there  would  have  been  a  wholesale  exodus, 
riamftging  Mr.  Johnsou  In  two  ways.  It 
wotdd  have  appeared  to  signal  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  him  that  could  have  been  disastrous 
In  ^n  election  year;  It  might  have  left  him 
with  too  few  experienced  men  to  run  either 
the  White  House  or  the  coming  campaign. 

But  Larry  O'Brien  stayed,  in  one  of  the 
crucial  acts  of  a  crucial  time,  one  of  many 
lor  which  he  deserves  the  respect  in  which 
he  Is  held  here.  He  will  sUU  have  that  re- 
spect at  the  Poet  Office  Department;  he  wUl 
still  be  delivering  the  goods  next  election 
day,  and  11  past  achievements  are  any  guide 
he  may  even  get  the  mail  delivered  twice  a 
day. 


The  Foreign  Service  in  Kipling  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  HEW   jniSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
concern  over  the  situation  In  the  trouble- 
spots  of  the  world  and  ovu-  criticism  of 
lapses  In  US.  diplomacy,  such  as  those 
that  occurred  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
early  this  year,  we  often  forget  the  good 
work  being  done  day  in  and  day  out  by 
foreign  service  oflBcers  all  over  the  world. 
My  own  constituency  has  contributed 
one  such  Individual,  David  A.  Macuk,  a 
resident  of  Pair  Lawn,  who  served  for 
over   4   years  in   American   diplomatic 
posts    in   Pakistan.    While   serving    as 
Consul  and  political  officer  in  the  X3S. 
Consulate  in  Peshawar,  Mr.  Macuk  cov- 
ered by  jeep  and  horse  the  rugged  coun- 
try of  Northwest  Pakistan— the  locale  of 
many  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  stories.    His 
contacts  with  the  people  of  the  area  has 
contributed  to  the  underljing  bond  of 
friendship  and  respect  between  the  two 
coimtries. 

Mr.  Macuk  is  a  fine  example  of  those 
foreign  service  officers  who  serve  their 
country  selflessly  and  help  to  keep  it 
the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world. 
In  order  to  publicize  the  work  being  done 
by  our  fine  foreign  service  officers,  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Record  a  State  Depart- 
ment description  of  Mr.  Macuk's  experi- 
ences: 


New     Jeeset    Diplomat     Covers     "Kipliho 

COUNTET"  BY  jEEP  AND  HOESX 

The  rugged  mountain  country  of  north- 
west Pakistan— the  locale  of  many  of  Rud- 
yard Kipling's  stories— provided  some  ex- 
citing adventures  lor  UB.  Foreign  Service 
Officer  David  A.  Macuk,  who  traveled  by  Jeep 
and   horse   on  consular   field   trips   In   the 

area. 

Mr.  Macuk,  33.  a  New  Jersey  resident,  was 
Interviewed  here  after  returning  from  a  4- 
year  tour  ol  duty  In  Pakistan.  He  served 
both  in  the  American  Embassy  In  Karachi 
and  the  VS.  Consulate  In  Peshawar. 

The  Peshawar  Consular  District  stretches 
along  the  Paklstan-Alghanistan  border  from 
the  desert  city  of  Loralal  in  the  south  to  the 
mountains  of  Chitral  in  the  north.  "This 
is  the  fcMmer  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
of  British  India,  the  gateway  to  south  Asia. 
It  has  been  a  traditional  Invasion  route  ever 
since  the  Aryan  migrations  into  India,"  Mr. 

Macuk  notes.  ,  mt    * 

"The  mountainous  border  area  of  west 
Pakistan  U  incredibly  rugged  and  the  tribal 
structure  ol  its  society  lasdnatlng.  I  knew 
enough  ol  the  Urdu  language  to  communi- 
cate with  the  tribesmen  Ip.  most  cases,  but 
when  they  spoke  various  dialects  ol  the  local 
Pushtu  language,  they  lelt  me  lar  behind," 

he  says. 

Travelling  mostly  by  Jeep,  Mr.  Macuk  some- 
times had  an  armed  eecOTt  ol  Government 
frontier  scouts.  "These  scout  units  are 
steeped  in  history.  One  ol  them,  the  Khyber 
Rifles,  iB  a  reminder  ol  the  days  when  a 
British  military  post  guarded  the  famous 
Khyber  Pass." 

Mr.  Macuk's  most  hair-raising  reporting 
trip  was  made  on  horsebtick  over  tortuous 
mountain  paths.  "My  cmly  previous  experi- 
ence on  'horseback'  had  been  an  occasional 
pony  ride  when  I  was  a  kid,"  he  recaUs.  "The 
horse  provided  for  me  insisted  on  walking 
on  the  outside  edge  of  the  narrow  path  In- 
stead of  hugging  the  mountainside.  This 
gave  me  a  wonderful  view  ol  the  gorge  below 
but  some  scary  moments." 

On  another  occasion,  he  visited  the  area 
near  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  his  con- 
Bvilar  district — over  25,000  leet  high.  In  a 
neighboring  village  he  lound  people  Uving 
in  stone  houses  only  5  leet  high.  "These 
people  were  extremely  hospitable,  and  pleased 
that  a  lorelgner  had  taken  the  Interest  to 
come  and  see  them." 

On  one  field  trip,  the  American  diplomat 
visited  the  valleys  ol  Kaflrlstan,  InhaWted 
by  a  lair-sklnned,  pagan  tribe,  known  as 
Kafirs.  "No  one  really  knows  their  origin." 
he  relates.  "Among  the  various  theories  ad- 
vanced Is  that  they  are  descended  Irom  sol- 
diers in  the  army  ol  Alexander  the  Greets" 
Mr.  Macuk  had  a  highly  gratllying  experi- 
ence In  the  valley  ol  Parachlnar  near  the 
Paklstan-Alghanistan  border.  There  a  larm- 
er  proudly  displayed  American  varieties  ol 
cucumbers  and  cabbages,  which  he  had 
raised  Irom  seeds  obtained  in  the  United 
States. 

"This  man,"  Mr.  Macuk  recounts,  "visited 
America  under  a  larmer  exchange  program. 
He  traveled  widely  In  this  country  lor  several 
months,  learning  about  America.  Because 
ol  the  warm  reception  he  received  here,  he 
has  a  deep  affection  lor  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Macuk's  lamUy  accompanied  him  on 
the  trip  to  Parachlnar.  "My  wife  was  in- 
vited into  the  women's  quarters  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  ladies  ol  the  house- 
hold." he  adds. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  In  Peshawar, 
where  he  was  consul  and  political  officer,  Mr. 
Macuk  served  In  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
Embassy  In  Karachi  as  an  economic  officer- 
acting  primarUy  as  assistant  commercial 
attach^. 

"My  main  responslbUlty  whUe  stationed 
In  Karachi  was  to  explore,  and  report  on, 
opportunities  for  American  businessmen  In 
Pakistan."  he  states.    "This  required  travel- 
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CpL  JoliB  Stowell  Tells  Why  He 
Is  FiffhtiBg  IB  Vietaain 


]|XTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 


OF   MXSSZSSIFPI 


IN  T  IE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  August  30.  1965 


WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  wii  ness  the  sorry  spectacle  of  young 
men  dodging  the  draft,  and  the  un- 
washel  shiftless  beatniks  marching  in 
protes  against  our  anti -Communist 
poUde  t,  it  is  heartwarming  to  read  of  a 
yoimg  tnarine  who  knows  why  he  is  fight 
ing  in  rietaoam. 

Cpl.  John  Stowell,  USMC,  in  letters  to 
his  mo  ;her.  Mrs.  John  C.  Stowell,  Hazle- 
hurst.  S/Oss.,  clearly  expresses  his  love  for 
his  CO  mtry,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
halt  tt  e  spread  of  godless  communism. 

Con  oral  Stowell,  and  his  kind  are  rep- 
resent! ttve  of  young  America — not  the 
Padfls;  types  constantly  advocating 
anarct  y.  It  will  be  the  Corporal  Sto- 
wells  \  ho  will  preserve  liberty. 

Bir.  Speako-,  I  commend  this  fine 
young  marine,  who  should  serve  as  an 
inspirt  tion  to  the  entire  Nation.  Under 
leave  o  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
excerp  £  from  letters  he  has  written  his 
mothe] .  They  were  printed  in  the  Jack- 
son. M  ss.,  Clarion-Ledger  on  August  25. 
1965: 

State  IflAKiin:  nr  Vietnaic  Tells  Wht  He's 
PiGHTDra 
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's    Note. — ^The    following    are    ex- 
rom  letters  to  Mrs.  John  C.  StoweU 
ehiurat  from  her   son.  Marine   Cpl. 
Stowell.  who  has  been  In  South  Vlet- 
over  5  months.    Mrs.  Siowell  pro- 
Clarion -Ledger  with  the  letters.) 
Mom:  Things  are  not  going  too  well 
looks  like  we  will  be  here  for  a  long 
The    general    (Victor    H.    Krulak?) 
us  today  and  we  are  In  for  an  all- 
war  before  too  long. 
worry  I  am  not  afraid  and  am  among 
of  the  ^est  fighting  men  In  the 
The  monsoon  season  sets  In  around 
and  that  is  when  the  Vlet- 
attack  In  full  force.    It  Is  a  season 
and  clouds  and  we  lose  our  air  sup- 
they  are  waiting  for. 
ccnne,  we  are  ready.    They  are 
us  now  In  the  hUls  and  we  are 
»rlme     target.      The     Vletcong    are 
but  men  with  a  uniform  on. 

UJS.   Marines   which   I   am   very 

be  a  part  of.    The  man  with  the 

walks  and  sweats,  tired  and  In  need 

But  when  the  rifles  are  firing  and 

bursting     we     charge     with     new 

courage,  and  a  will  to  accomplish 

n  which  no  military  force  In  the 

resist. 

'  letcong  are  not  half  the  men  ma- 
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Mom.  yofu  ask  why  the  marines  are  hen. 
I  will  tr  r  to  teU  you- 


We  are  preventing  the  Commonista  from 
taking  crrer  another  country  in  the  free 
world.  We  are  also  helping  people  who  have 
been  enslaved  by  the  Communists  for  al- 
most 30  years.  The  Communists  want 
southeast  Asia  because  it  is  a  stepping  stone 
to  Australia,  Africa,  and  the  world.  We  ma- 
rines with  the  help  of  God  will  prevent  that. 

I  look  at  It  this  way.  I  am  fighting  now  so 
that  my  family  and  other  families  back  home 
will  not  be  fighting  Communists  in  the 
future. 

COMMXTNIST   CSLOSE 

The  Communists  are  closer  to  our  beautl- 
tal  America  than  anyone  at  home  can  real- 
ize.   That's  why  we  are  here. 

I  did  want  to  leave  the  Marines  Corps  and 
study  to  become  a  doct<M-  but,  I  must  stay 
until  the  fighting  is  over  and  the  Commu- 
nists are  beaten. 

Fighting  is  what  I  am  well  trained  in 
and  It  is  my  duty  to  my  God  and  my  country 
to  stay  xmtil  it  is  over.  I  pray  that  peace 
will  come  soon. 

Mall  is  an  inspiration  to  me  and  about 
all  that  I  have  to  look  forward  to.  It  gives 
me  co\irage  to  charge  enemy  positions  under 
fire  and  forget  the  word  fear. 

We  were  scared  when  we  first  landed  on 
the  beach  (at  Da  Nang) ,  but  now  the  heat 
and  endless  combat  patrols  makes  us  too 
mad  and  ready  to  fight  to  be  afraid.  I  have 
lost  a  few  buddies  and  two  out  of  my 
squad  which  makes  me  and  others  more 
eager  to  kill  the  Communists. 

SITUATION   TERRIBLE 

The  situation  here  is  terrible  and  the 
friendly  people  could  be  the  enemy.  The 
Vletcong  are  forcing  these  poor  vlUage  peo- 
ple to  throw  grenades  at  us  by  threatening  to 
kiU  the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  sleep 
in  a  bed,  drink  anything  cold  and  walk  on 
a  sidewalk  and  not  this  sandy  beach,  with 
dirty  water  waist  deep  everywhere. 

We  have  been  an  many  patrols  and  have 
many  more  to  go  on. 

I  had  better  clean  my  rifle. 

Your  loving  son, 

John. 


Justice  for  a  New  Era 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  August  30.  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  the 
excellent  and  well-reasoned  address  of 
the  Honorable  Royce  H.  Savage,  which 
appears  in  a  leading  article  of  the  Au- 
gust Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society: 

Justice   for   a    New   Era 
(By  Boyce  H.  Savage) 

(Note. — ^Royce  H.  Savage,  who  is  general 
counsel  for  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  delivered  this  ad- 
dress before  the  1965  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  Tulsa  in  Oklahoma.  Royce  H. 
Savage  has  been  general  counsel  of  Gulf  OU 
Corp.  since  November  1961.  He  resigned  the 
poslUon  of  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Okl£ihoma  after  21  years 
of  service.  Judge  Savage,  who  was  bom 
March  31,  1904,  at  Blanco,  Okla..  was  36  years 
of  age  when  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  received 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  in  1925  and  an  LL.B.  degree 
there  in  1927.  During  his  tenure  on  the 
bench,  he  was  active  in  promoting  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice,  such 


as  procedures  to  expedite  the  trial  of  eaata 
He  was  serving  his  second  term  as  the  district 
Judge  representative  for  the  10th  circuit  la 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  8tat« 
at  the  time  of  his  resignation.  The  court  in 
which  he  presided  gained  the  reputation  vl 
being  first  among  Federal  courts  in  the  N». 
tion  tax  promn^  disposition  of  cases.) 

How  imjKiKuit  better  Judges  are  is  n». 
gested  by  the  words  which  Gilbert  and  Sulll- 
van  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loi'd  Chlel 
Justice  of  England : 

"The  law  is  the  embodiment 
Of  everything  that's  excellent. 
It  has  no  kind  of  fault  or  flaw 
And  I,  my  lords,  embody  the  law." 

We  all  know  that  a  good  Judge  can  apply 
Imperfect  law  to  dispense  Justice,  and  a  bad 
Judge  can  pervert  good  law. 

Thus,  the  competence  of  your  Judges  is 
determinative  of  the  quality  of  Justice  you 
receive.  In  turn,  your  kind  of  Justice  may 
prove  decisive  in  whether  society  progresses 
or  deteriorates  in  your  time.  For,  qiate 
simply.  Justice  represents  the  cornerstone  of 
civilization. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  you  and 
yoiu-  generation  will  need  the  civilizing  power 
of  Justice  more  than  Americans  ever  have 
before.  The  administration  of  Justice  is  be- 
coming at  once  more  dlfllcult  and  more 
critically  Imperative.  Now  and  in  the  future 
the  compelling  fact  is  that  we  must  have 
better  Judges. 

A  full  half  century  of  study  by  bench  and 
bar,  and  actual  trial  in  some  States,  has 
developed  better  methods  for  selecting 
Judges.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  enacting 
these  procedures  into  law  will  assure  a 
superior  Judiciary  for  the  era  ahead.  We 
have  the  proven  means  at  hand.  I  want  to 
enlist  you  in  the  campaign  to  adopt  these 
means  to  improve  our  Justice. 

What  is  wrong  with  out  methods  of  select- 
ing Judges?  In  most  of  our  States ,j Judicial 
aspirants  run  for  election  either  as  party 
nominees  or  on  nonpartisan  ballots.  If  va- 
cancies occur  on  the  bench  between  elections, 
Interim  Judges  are  appointed  to  fill  them  by 
the  Governor.  Theoretically,  the  arrange- 
ment sounds  democratic  and  effective.  In 
practice,  like  so  many  high-minded  creations 
of  man.  It  proves  less  than  satisfactory. 

The  system  of  asking  the  voters  to  make 
the  original  selection  of  Judges  at  the  polls 
has  proyed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  the  point  where  it  produces 
undesirable  results.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  public  simply  does  not,  and  can- 
not, adequately  inform  itself  about  the  nu- 
merous candidates  who  may  be  running. 
Poll  after  poll  has  been  taken  which  dem- 
onstrate that  few  can  name  a  Judicial  can- 
didate for  whom  they  voted  and  most  vote 
for  the  nominee  of  their  party  without  any 
awareness  of  qualifications. 

Actually,  50  percent  of  our  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed even  where  elective  systems  exist. 
Vacancies  occur  through  death  or  retire- 
ment before  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
for  which  Judges  are  elected.  The  Governor 
appoints  a  Judge  to  complete  the  unex- 
pired term.  The  appointed  Judge  then  runs 
for  reelection;  and  since  he  runs  as  an 
inctmibent,  he  has  a  decided  advantage. 
But  he  got  on  the  bench  by  political  ap- 
pointment. 

The  result  Is  that  the  power  of  original 
selection  essentially  resides  In  political  lead- 
ers, who  consider  Judicial  ofBce  as  patron- 
age to  be  dispensed  In  the  party  Interest,  as 
they  do  other  offices.  Party  Interest  does 
not  alwajrs  equate  with  the  public  Interest, 
and  the  quality  of  the  Judiciary  is  invariably 
imi>aired. 

Clearly,  reforms  are  urgently  needed  in 
both  oar  Judicial  appointive  and  selective 
systems.  The  remedy,  for  which  I  urge  your 
active  support,  lies  in  the  American  Bar 
Association's  merit  selection  and  tenure  plan. 
This  plan,  first  adopted  by  Missouri  in 
1940,  and  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Mis- 
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-ori  plan,  has  been  In  use  sufficiently  long 
SSt  evidence  of  Its  workability  is  overwhelm- 
!i  Today  11  States  use  some  version  of 
^undoubtedly,  its  universal  adoption 
^d  represent  a  giant  step  toward  a  better 

^Tbe  merit  plan  in  simple  form  is  a  three- 
.tute  process  consisting  of:  Plrst^the  nomi- 
M«on  of  all  Judges  by  an  Impartial  com- 
^gaion-  second— mandatory  appointment  of 
!^»M  by  the  Governor  from  the  conunis- 
&  slate;  and,  third— periodic  noncompeti- 
tive election  of  the  appointed  Judges  after 
serving  on  the  bench. 

The  benefits  are  enormous.  The  plan  pro- 
vides a  commission  on  which  leading  law- 
yers who  actually  know  the  persons,  best 
flttwl  for  Judicial  service,  and  laymen  who 
aic  mterested  in  the  best  administration  of 
the  laws,  can  cooperate.  Investigate,  and  pre- 
sent the  Governor  a  list  of  the  top  men 
available.  The  plan  permits  nomination  of 
persons  who,  by  scholarly  nature  or  non- 
political  leanings,  would  never  engage  in 
tte  old  type  partisan  campaign.  Thus,  it 
gives  the  Governor  a  choice  of  the  best. 

The  apoplnted  Judge  serves  untU  the  next 
general  election  foUowlng  a  year  on  the 
bench.  He  then  must  submit  himself  to  the 
voters.  The  single  Issue  Is:  "Shall  Judge 
Blank  be  retained  in  office?  Yes  or  No."  If 
the  voters  answer  yes,  the  Judge  serves  an- 
other full  term  and  then  again  submits  his 
name  for  popular  ratification. 

Normally,  the  sitting  Judges  will  be  re- 
elected on  the  yest-no  ballot.  This  procedmre 
virtually  assures  that  superior  men,  having 
been  placed  on  the  bench,  can  continue 
there  without  engaging  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  politics,  without  taking  time  off  from 
public  business  to  campaign,  and  without 
begging  for  political  fimds  and  favors. 
Should  a  Judge  prove  a  disappointment, 
newspapers  and  the  bar  can  campaign 
against  his  reelection.  Unfit  Judges  have 
been  rejected. 

None  of  the  11  States  which  have  adopted 
aspects  of  a  merit  plan  like  that  in  Missouri 
have  ever  repealed  it.  The  movement  is  all 
the  other  way.  Although  Midwestern  in 
origin,  the  plan  Is  now  being  pushed  In  19 
additional  States  throughout  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  summed  up  by  a  Mlssoturi 
judge  as  follows : 

"[Under  the  plan]  I  know  we  have  a  truly 
independent  Judiciary.  Our  litigants  are 
receiving  a  higher  quality  of  Justice  and  our 
people  have  a  growing  confidence  in  our 
cotirts.  Excellent  lawyers  now  agree  to  serve 
on  our  bench  who  would  not  submit  theoi- 
selves  to  the  ordeals  of  the  old  political  sys- 
tem. We  have  attracted  some  outstanding 
young  men  •  •  •  who  desire  to  make  the 
Judiciary  their  career,  and  whose  vigor  and 
energy  are  needed.  The  courts  have  been 
completely  free  in  every  respect  from  party 
politics." 


judicial  kemoval  peocedure  needed 
However,  the  merit  plan  does  not  provide 
the  whole  remedy  for  a  better  Judiciary^^ 
cause  we  must  also  have  adequate  anoeJ*- 
fectlve  procedures  to  tmseat  Judges  who  prove 
unfit,  or  whose  fitness  deteriorates.  As 
pointed  out,  open  dereliction  can  be  pun- 
ished by  the  voters.  Less  dramatic  unfit- 
ness might  never  come  before  the  eye  of 
the  public  at  large.  Examples  are  senility, 
alcoholism,  laziness,  chronic  absence  from 
work,  and  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  ac- 
tions. Only  the  lawyers  and  litigants  ap- 
pearing before  a  Judge  may  become  aware  of 
such  faults  which  to  them  can  prove  cat- 
astrophic. 

The  problem  plagues  all  courts.  It  reaches 
as  high  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  One 
senile  Supreme  Court  Justice  once  wrote  an 
opinion  stating  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
he  had  agreed  with  his  colleagues  to  say. 

the  CALIFORNIA  COMMISSION 

In  California,  this  problem  finally  caused 
an  explosion  which  led  the  way  to  reform 


when  a  murder  trial  was  interrupted  for  4 
days  because  the  Judge  disappeared  on  an 
"alcoholic  binge."  Subsequent  Investigation 
turned  up  a  number  of  shocking  cases  of 
Judicial  tmfitness  and  neglect.  Of  five  Judges 
m  one  county,  four  had  been  absent  for  as 
long  as  a  year  due  to  111  health.  One  metro- 
polltlan  Judge  had  presided  during  only  nine 
mornings  in  2  years.  Others  were  too  old  to 
adequately  discharges  their  duties. 

Faced  with  these  disclosures,  the  California 
Legislature  was  moved  to  pay  heed  to  the  ad- 
vice, given  years  before  by  Albert  Kales, 
the  author  of  the  Missouri  plan,  who  de- 
clared: 

"An  arbitrary  or  disagreeable  course  of 
action  by  a  Judge  arises  principally  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  subject  to  no  authority 
which  can  receive  complaints  against  him 
and  act  upon  those  complaints.  •  •  •  The 
best  protection  •  •  •  is  a  duly  constituted 
Ixjdy  of  fellow  Judges  •  •  •  to  whom  com- 
plaints as  to  the  conduct  of  Judges  may  t)e 
brought  and  who  [can]  exercise  a  correc- 
tive Infiuence.'- 

In  1960,  California  voters  approved  the 
creation  of  a  commission  on  Judicial  qualifi- 
cations comprising  five  Judges  named  by  the 
supreme  court,  two  lawyers  named  by  the 
State  bar  association,  and  two  citizens  named 
by  the  Governor. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  investi- 
gate charges  against  any  Judge  of  a  California 
court.  It  can  conduct  hearings  and  recom- 
mend to  the  supreme  court  the  removal  of  a 
Judge  for  willful  misconduct,  failure  in  his 
duties,  or  intemperance.  Or  it  can  recom- 
mend the  Judge's  retirement  for  disabilities 
interfering  with  his  duties. 

Complaints  may  be  made  to  the  commis- 
sion by  any  private  citizen.  As  we  would  sur- 
mise, the  majority  received  are  from  dis- 
satisfied litigants  or  others  with  a  personal 
ax  to  grind.  But  the  imwarranted  charges 
are  quickly  closed  out,  and  for  the  protection 
of  both,  accuser  and  Judge  must  be  kept 
confidential.  The  c^ptitxmity  for  the  citi- 
zens to  take  such  action  strengthens  con- 
fidence.ln  the  courts. 

Once  the  commission  is  convinced  that 
a  complaint  has  merit,  it  sends  the  Judge 
a  registered  letter  outlining  the  charge  and 
adds  politely:  "Please  comment." 

So  far,  the  investigation  of  complaints  by 
the  commission  has  resulted  in  26  resig- 
nations. These  cases  involved  chlefiy  physi- 
cal disability,  habitual  intemperance,  and 
impaired  mental  condition.  The  resigna- 
tions were  not  attended  by  untoward  pub- 
licity. Only  one  Judge  defended  the  charges 
brought  before  the  supreme  court.  He  won 
and  continues  on  the  bench. 

In  some  cases,  questionable  acts  or  condi- 
tions not  felt  to  warrant  charges"  were  called 
to  the  Judges'  attention.  Usually  this  served 
to  bring  about  an  improvement.  Meanwhile, 
the  commission's  activities  demonstrate  to 
all  California  Judges  that  they  are  imder  sxir- 
velllance  by  a  public  equipped  to  act  against 
Judicial  unfitness,  a  discipline  that  imdoubt- 
edly  maintains  the  bench  at  a  higher  level  of 
efficiency. 

Last  fall,  Oklahoma  voters  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  similar  plan  when  State 
question  415,  providing  for  a  court  on  the 
Judiciary  was  submitted  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. It  received  a  majority  of  votes  cast  on 
the  meastnre  but  failed  because  of  the  so- 
called  silent  vote.  The  plan  would  set  up  a 
court  with  Jxirlsdictian  in  cases  Involving 
removal  of  Judges.  I  commend  It  to  your  sup- 
port when  it  is  resubmitted,  as  sxirely  it  must 
be.  After  all,  why  should  you  tamely  submit 
to  a  dilution  of  Justice  by  unfit  Judges,  par- 
ticularly when  their  rulings  may  affect  yotir 
whole  life? 

I  should  be  dismayed  If  anyone  construed 
my  remarks  as  a  general  attack  upon  the 
character  and  competence  of  all  our  Judges. 
I  must  emphasize  that  by  far  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  Judges  are  earnest,  aWe,  and 
conscientious. 


the  itderal  judiciart 


Let  us  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the 
Federal  Judiclajy.  The  Federal  bench  rep- 
resents the  largest  example  of  the  appointive 
system,  with  the  President  appointing  all 
Federal  Judges  with  the  advice  and  consent  oS 
the  Senate.  The  exalted  office  of  the  presi- 
dency falls  to  purify  this  system  of  the  vmde- 
sirable  features  of  appointment.  Federal 
Judges  have  life  tenxire.  More  precisely,  In 
constitutional  language,  they  serve  during 
good  behavio<r.  This  feature  has  the  virtue  of 
establishing  an  Independent  Judiciary,  rela- 
tively free  from  outside  pressures,  but  vul- 
nerable in  that  the  damaging  infiuenoe  of  a 
bed  appointee  can  be  exerted  from  the  bench 
as  long  as  he  breathes. 

I  agree  with  the  thesis  advanced  by  Her- 
bert Brownell,  President  Elsenhower's  first 
Attorney    General,   in   a   Saturday   Evening 
Post  article  entitled,  "Too  Many  Judges  Are 
Political  Hacks."    While  Attorney   General, 
he  investigated  and  made  reconunendations 
to  the   President   on   aU   Judicial  appoint- 
ments.   But,  because  Senate  confirmation  is 
required,  Federal  Judgeships  have  been  tra- 
ditionally  treated   as   senatorial   patronage. 
This  operates,  says  Glenn  Winters,  "not  so 
much  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  the  appoint- 
ments as  to  make  poUtical  footballs  out  of 
them."    I  call  your  attention  to  some  statis- 
tics which  will  dispel  any  llngwing  doubt  as 
to  the  political  character  of  such  appoint- 
ments.    Of    the    203    Judicial   appolntmenU 
made  by  President  Elsenhower,  190  were  Re- 
publicans and   13  were  Democrate.     Of   154 
Judges  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  in 
less  than  3  years,  141  were  Democrats.     Thus 
far  President  Johnson  has  a  perfect  record — 
his  26  appointments  are  aU  Democrats. 

Brownell  sees  our  appwlntive  system  as 
producing  not  so  much  corrupt  as  mediocre 
Judges.  This  Is  because  lawyers  are  likely 
to  be  appointed  who  orient  their  careers  to- 
ward politics  rather  than  toward  excellence 
in  the  law.  These,  he  feels,  do  more  damage 
than  dishonest  Judges,  since  the  corrupt  are 
frequently  men  of  ability  and  usuaUy  wait 
for  the  main  chance.  In  contrast,  the  me- 
diocre Judge  muddles  Justice  in  every  case 
that  comes  before  him. 

I  have  never  suffered  from  any  illusion 
that  my  own  appointment  at  age  36  to  the 
Federal  bench  came  because  I  had  attained 
a  position  of  eminence  at  the  Oklahoma 
Bar.  I  had  suppdrted  my  great  and  good 
friend.  Josh  Lee,  who  was  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Those  who 
opposed  me  suggested  that  I  was  too  young 
to  be  a  Federal  Judge.  I  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  this  objection  had  merit.  The  only 
response  I  could  make  was  that,  if  I  could 
be  given  svifflclent  time,  I  would  inevitably 
overcome  the  handicap  of  youth.  This  I 
have  accomplished. 

You  win  forgive  me  for  asserting  that  po- 
litical appointments  are  not  invariably  bad. 
Despite  the  obvious  weakness  of  our  ap- 
pointive system,  most  Federal  Judges  are 
able,  conscientious,  and  dedicated.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  In  the  Federal  courU 
has  through  the  years  and  on  the  whole 
been  maintained  at  a  respectably  high  level. 
But  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  It 
Is  not  compatible  with  the  public  interest 
for  politics  to  weigh  heavily  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges. 

It  must  be  recognized  also  that  the  Im- 
peachment method  of  removing  Federal 
Judges  is  so  cumbersome  that  It  has  been 
successfully  resorted  to  only  four  times  in 
the  liistory  of  our  Nation.  And  the  Im- 
peachment process  is  the  only  means  pro- 
vided for  determining  whether  the  consti- 
tutional standards  of  good  behavior  have 
been  adhered  to. 

What,  then,  can  or  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  Judiciary?  It  seems  ap- 
parent to  me,  as  it  has  to  many  others  con- 
cerned with  this   vital   problem,   that   the 
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seqiiet  ce 

And  while  we  pursue  the  slow  and  tortu- 
ous pipcess  of  achieving  Judicial  reform  by 
and    amendment    of    State    and 
constitutions,  there  is  yet  another 
open  to  us  which  offers  some  promise 
quick  improvement. 

public  enthusiasm  for  the  merit  selec- 
ts now  reflected  in  the  decisions  of 
I  >tate  and  municipal  chief  executives  to 
ft  nonpartisan  noniinating  ctMnmiaeion 
voluntary  aid  in  the  filling  of  Judicial 
by  appointment.     The  first  to  do 
Governor  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania, 
announcing  his  creation  at  a  Judicial 
commission  in  January  of  1964, 
[t  is  essential  to  our  free  society  that 
pet^le  hold  their  Judges  In 
esteem  and  that  they  regard  them  as 
of    impartial,    fair,    and    equal 
under    law,    and   this   goal    oan   be 
only  if  the  public  believes  that  the 
who  preside  in  its  courts  are  selected 
basis  of  merit  only  •   •  •," 
practical  method  of  Judicial  selection 
m  merit  alone  is  rapidly  gaining  mo- 
Tbose  who  have  followed  Gover- 
S^ranton's   commendable    example   are 
Love,  of  Colorado,  Erbe,  of  Iowa, 
V)3li>e,   of   Massachusetts;    and   Kfayors 
of    New    York,    and    Currigan,    of 
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We  I  light  even  presume  to  suggest  that  the 
Preeldt  nt.  with  the  acquiescence  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, ihould  create  a  nonpartisan  oonunis- 
Blon  tc  aid  him  in  guarding  against  medioc- 
rity on  the  Federal  bench. 
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BEFOHBC    NXEDS    CmZEN    SUPPORT 

is  a  cause,  the  success  of  which  de- 

tignlficantly  on  you  and  the  members 

classes  throughout  the  Nation. 

re^^ect,  I  would  Join  with  the  oon- 

of  the  American  Assembly  which 

month  recommended  that  "citizens 

on  the  courts  be  established  in 

of  the  country  to  enlist  the  in- 

and  active  support  of  the  public  in 

of  Judicial  reforms." 

battle  for  freedom  and  Justice  nevw 

Will  our  children  Join  our  names 

who  carried  on  the  battle?    On 

>loody  fields  of  combat,  and  in  many 

a  renas,  my  generation  has  sought  to 

Its  contributions,   however  you  may 

hem.    But  surely  one  of  our  enduring 

has  been  the  concept  of  new 

new  procedures  that  will  foster  a 

ludiciary. 

now  to  you  to  carry  on  this  work 

the  llmi^  of  our  streng^,  and  to 

universal   application.     If  you  suc- 

ou  will  have  won  a  Tlot«-y  which 

ooe  of  the  stroaigest  supports  ot 

and  provide  a  better  life  In 
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I  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  pn  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  9567)  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  students  In  postsec- 
ondary  and  higher  education. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  bills  of  the  ses- 
sion and  whenever  it  is  enacted,  as  I  urge 
and  feel  sure  it  will  be,  it  will  render 
truly  immeasurable  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  will  bring  unprecedented  benefits  to 
everyone  concerned  in  education,  par- 
ticularly to  very  many  earnest  yoimg  peo- 
ple who  are  seeking  to  secure  a  sound, 
modem  education. 

There  are  many  factors  that  dictate 
the  strong  support  of  the  House  of  this 
legislation.  The  almost  Incredible 
growth  in  the  number  of  college  and  uni- 
versity students  in  the  past  10  years  and 
the  projected  growth  which  between  now 
and  1970  will  move  from  4.8  million  stu- 
dents to  6.9  million  students,  and  by 
1973  to  8  million  students,  representing 
an  increase  of  100  percent  in  something 
less  than  one  decade.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  accelerated  growth  will 
continue  in  the  next  decade. 

Since  the  war,  the  number  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  this  coim- 
try  has  risen  250  percent,  from  866  to  ap- 
proximately 2,300.  As  the  number  of 
high  school  students  wishing  to  enter 
higher  education  institutions  increases, 
the  number  will  continue  to  grow. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  increases, 
both  of  stud«its  and  schools,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  problems  of  all  kinds 
should  develw  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  Buildings,  libraries,  dor- 
mitories, study  halls,  research  and  recre- 
ation facilities  and  many  other  essen- 
tials have  been  and  are  urgently  needed. 

Qualified  teachers  are  in  especially 
great  need.  Adequate  scholarship  fimds 
are  urgently  needed,  and  fortunately, 
this  hill  moves  to  provide  some  substan- 
tial solution  to  all  these  problems. 

The  bill  would  enhance  library  re- 
sources, college  and  university  commun- 
ity service  projects.  It  would  be  a  spe- 
cial boon  to  college  libraries,  providing 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
other  library  materials,  and  improving 
the  library  services  generally  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  programs  for  re- 
search and  training  in  this  area. 

It  would  strengthen  the  younger  In- 
stitutions by  support  of  national  teach- 
ing fellowship  programs,  attracting  out- 
standing young  scholars  to  such  institu- 
tions. 

It  would  extend  the  benefits  of  college 
education  to  increasing  numbers  of 
students  by  providing  educational  grants 


for  needy  students,  by  establishing  jq 
interim  program  of  federaUy-guaraa. 
teed,  reduced-interest  student  loans  by 
stimulating  and  assisting  State-guar'an. 
teed  student  loan  programs,  and  by  ex- 
tending and  liberalizing  the  college 
work-study  programs. 

It  would  firm  up  title  I  and  title  li  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  by 
easing  the  pressure  of  undergraduate, 
academic  facilities  and  making  more 
flexible  provisions  for  public,  community 
colleges  and  technical  schools. 

I  personally  beUeve,  and  I  think  this 
belief  is  shared  by  many  Members  of 
this  House,  that  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  come  before  Con- 
gress for  a  long  time.  I  am  gratified 
that  there  Is  such  strong  recognition  in 
this  body  of  the  needs  of  expanding  edu- 
cational facilities  and  opportunities  for 
all  young  Americans  qualified  to  pursue 
higher  education  and  thus  fit  themselves 
for  the  complexing  tasks  of  present  and 
future  which  are  bound  to  grow  in  scope, 
Importance  and  complexity  with  each 
passing  year,    a 

Deserving  ySung  men  and  women, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  who  cur- 
rently lack  the  means  of  pursuing  their 
educational  ambitions  will  be  invaluably 
assisted  by  this  and  other  measures  Con- 
gress has  passed  in  recent  times.  The 
amount  of  good  that  this  and  related 
programs  will  do  could  not  possibly  be 
measured  or  evaluated.  But  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  results  flowing  from  this 
enlightened  legislation  will  red*ind  not 
only  to  the  benefit  of  the  very  many  In- 
dividuals as  can  avail  themselves  of  these 
programs,  but  also  to  the  incalculable 
betterment  and  strengthening  of  our 
entire  Nation. 

It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  many  beneflts  of  education 
that  this  bill  will  provide  and  the  great 
encouragement  that  It  will  give  to  count- 
less students. 

It  will  suffice  for  me  at  this  time  to  say 
that  there  are  few  things  more  important 
to  our  country  than  the  providing  of  ade- 
quate facilities  and  adequate  means  to 
furnish  our  ambitious  young  people  with 
the  best  education  that  the  Nation  can 
provide. 

TTie  fruits  of  these  programs  will  be 
more  manifest  In  the  next  generation, 
but  they  will  be  visible  almost  as  soon  as 
this  bill  is  enacted,  because  It  will  insure 
to  millions  of  young  Americans  the  high- 
er education  and  training  in  liberal  arts, 
the  professions,  science,  teaching,  and 
every  fleld  of  hu^nan  endeavor  that  would 
not  be  possible  otherwise,  for  many  of 
them  to  receive.  This  fact  In  Itself  will 
do  more  to  reaffirm  the  faith  of  young 
America  In  the  ability  of  this  great  free 
system  of  ours  to  meet  every  contingency 
and  to  develop  the  himian  resources  as 
well  as  our  material  resources  In  the  in- 
terest of,  and  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 
uals and  of  our  collective,  American 
society. 

I  want  to  c(»npllment  the  committee 
for  bringing  out  this  fine  bill,  which  I 
proudly  and  strongly  support,  and  I  urge 
its  immediate  passage  by  the  House. 


Jiugtist  31,  1965 
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lirael  Cummingi — ^The  Inspiring  Saga  of 
a  Poor  Boy  From  the  Lower  East  Side 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30, 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  an.,  article  written  by  Fred 
Warner  for  the  East  Side  News,  a  weekly 
publication  with  wide  circulation  In  my 
congressional  district  in  New  York  City. 
The  article,  truly  an  Horatio  Alger 
success  story,  concerns  Israel  Cununlngs 
who  was  bom  and  raised  in  Manhattan's 
Lower  East  Side,  who  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  underprivileged  children  of  that 
area.  Thousands  of  East  Siders,  young 
and  old,  go  to  the  Israel  and  Leah  Camp- 
ing Grounds  in  Brewster,  N.Y.,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Cumnungs  prides  himself  as  "the 
man  who  never  forgot,"  and  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  that  area  of  New  York  City 
which  encompasses  so  many  of  the  poor 
and  underprivileged,  I  readily  concur  In 
that  description  of  this  native  son  of  New 
York  who  has  endeavored  quite  success- 
fully to  repay  his  country  for  the  many 
privileges  it  has  afforded  him. 

The  article  follows: 
Israel  Cxtmmings:  The  Inspiring  Saga  of  a 
Poor  Bot  Prom  the  Lower  East  Side 

(By  Fred  Warner) 
The  youngsters  who  are  growing  up  on  the 
lower  east  side  today  nothing  about  the  gas 
light  era  or  the  horse  drawn  vehicles  on  the 
streets  everywhere,  7  decades  ago. 

They  live  in  centrally  heated  homes  which 
are  installed  with  the  very  latest  gadgets  and 
household  appliances  for  the  general  purpose 
of  making  life  most  enjoyable  and  worth- 
while, as  a  rule. 

This  was  not  the  case  of  the  days  of  the 
hero  of  this  story  who  was  born  not  far  from 
the  thriving  outdoor  market  places  In  the 
vicinity  of  Hester  Street.  76  years  ago. 

Actually,  he  was  born  on  February  23,  1889 
of  foreign  parentage.  His  father  was  a  dyer 
who  had  settled  here  H  years  previously 
from  Lithuania,  a  little  country  in  Europe. 
Although  very  poor,  the  family  was  proud 
and  industrious. 

As  fortune  changed  hands  and  times  be- 
came bad  with  them,  this  boy  quit  school — 
the  old  Public  School  20 — at  the  youthful 
age  of  13  and  went  to  work  for  a  woolen 
Jobber  named  Abraham  Cohen,  in  order  to 
augment  the  meager  earnings  of  his  father 
at  the  time. 

Tills  was  in  1902.  However,  within  a  year 
thereafter,  this  young  lad  learned  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  trade  of  woolen  Jobbing  so 
rapidly  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  status 
of  a  buyer  and  again  Immediately  afterward 
to  the  exalted  position  of  general  manager 
of  the  business  until  1916. 

In  that  year,  with  his  brother,  David,  he 
founded  the  firm  of  Israel  Cummings  &  Bro., 
woolen  Jobbers.  Although  Jiist  27  years  old 
then,  he  soon  developed  a  reputation  among 
trades  people  for  personal  integrity  and  hon- 
est dealings. 

These  dual  good  qualities  stood  the  firm 
well  as  business  assets,  so  much  so,  that  by 
1938  both  his  brother  and  himself  were  about 
to  expand  the  business  with  but  very  little 
investment  of  their  own,  into  the  present 
multimillion-dollar  establishment  known  na- 
tionally and  internationally  as  the  Shamokin 


Woolen  Mills.  Inc..  New  York  City,  leading 
manufacturers  of  woolen  fabrics  In  thla  ooxm- 

txy. 

Our  hero,  as  you  may  have  grueseed  by  now. 
Is  the  boy,  loael.  wtio  was  poor  In  youth, 
well-to-do  In  adoleecence,  wealthy  In  early 
manhood,  and  Is  now  a  miUionalre  in  his 
golden  years  of  existence. 

Honesty,  good  human  understanding,  per- 
severance, love  of  fellow  man,  all  combined  to 
achieve  for  him  the  prominence  In  btosinees 
and  In  community  affairs  which  he  so  aptly 
deserves. 

As  a  philanthropist,  astute  businessman, 
benefactor  of  the  poor  and  needy,  all  of  these 
things  are  visible  expressions  of  the  man 
whose  chief  aim  In  life  Is  not  to  amass  for- 
tunes for  the  sole  personal  satisfaction  of 
being  wealthy,  but  mainly  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  human  goals  In  the  promotion  of 
better  standards  of  living  for  people  in  gen- 
eral, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  wher- 
ever such  needs  are  apparent. 

Israel  QummingB  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Shamokln  Woolen  Mills  since  Its  incep- 
tion. He  Is  seemingly  In  robust  health  except 
for  a  little  dental  trouble  now  and  then.  He 
appears  to  be  vigorous  in  action  and  person- 
able when  approached. 

He  delights  In  being  characterized  as  "the 
man  who  never  forgot."  He  is  readily 
friendly.  Jovial  In  appearance,  and  possesses 
a  propensity  to  kid  you  while  at  the  same 
time  penetrating  deeply  Into  your  mind  to 
ascertain  for  his  edification  the  bvislness 
being  discussed. 

When  you  ask  him  about  his  interests  and 
activities  In  respect  to  the  part  he  plays 
as  member,  trustee  and  honorary  president  of 
the  alumni  association  of  the  Educational 
Alliance,  he  shrugs  and  says  "I  like  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves." 

In  1917  Mr.  Cummings  married  the  former 
Leah  Ruth  Goldberg,  daughter  of  Sholom 
Goldberg  of  Kovno,  Lithuania,  a  Hebrew 
scholar.  The  couple  has  two  daughters, 
Carol  Shirley  and  Joyce  Beula,  who  Is  now 
Mrs.  Sidney  Horwltz. 

It  Is  said  that  In  his  youth,  young  Israel 
Ctunmings  liked  athletic  pursuits  and  joined 
the  Educational  AUlance  In  those  days  and 
soon  became  active  In  track,  basketball, 
wrestling  and  welghtllftlng. 

This  earlier  physical  fitness  program,  which 
most  recently  was  espoiised  by  our  late  and 
beloved  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  good  state  of  physical 
and  mental  health  Mr.  Cummings  enjoys 
today. 

To  encompass  the  scope  of  this  man's  pub- 
lic image  Is  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  office  on  the 
44th  fioor  of  a  prominent  office  building  in 
the  garment  district  near  34th  Street,  and 
gaze  upon  the  many  scrolls,  plaques,  cita- 
tions and  other  memorabilia  collected 
throughout  the  years  of  his  adult  life  and 
placed  on  the  walls  In  mute  but  significant 
testimony  of  the  dozens  of  honors  bestowed 
upon  him  by  colleges,  universities,  public 
agencies,  private  agencies,  foreign  nations. 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
clubs,   synagogues,   churches,   and   others. 

In  his  spare  time,  Mr.  Cummings  indulges 
In  philately  and  numismatics.  Tliat  is  to 
say,  collection  and  study  of  postage  stamps 
and  the  science  of  coins  and  medals,  re- 
spectively. 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  financial  secretary 
and  later  a  director  of  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan 
Society.  He  also  holds  memberships  in  the 
92d  Street  branch  of  the  YMHA  and  the 
Grand  Street  Boys'  Association. 

He  has  been  Interested  In  the  Affairs  of 
Yeshlva  University  since  1923  and  is  current- 
ly a  member  of  the  president's  council  and 
chairman  of  Its  athletic  committee. 

In  1953  he  was  cofounder  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  at  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity. Since  1945  he  has  been  serving  as 
a  trustee  of  both  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph 


School  here  and  vice  president  and  trustee 
oif  its  haU  ot  fame  committee. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Woolens 
Association,  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  Masonic  Order  (Shrlner), 
and  the  Klwanls  Club.  He  Is  vice  president 
and  trustee  of  the  American  Biblical  Ency- 
clopedia Society,  also  a  founder  of  the  He- 
brew National  Orphan  Home. 

In  January  1961,  he  attended  the  first 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aged  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  an  official  delegate  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Cxirrently.  he  Is 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  Council,  Navy 
League  Scholarship  Fund.  202  East  44th 
Street. 

Soon  after  returning  from  the  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Aged,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  1962  building  fund  of  the 
educational  alliance,  which  was  created  to 
erect  one  of  the  first  low-income  residential 
apartments  for  older  persons,  in  the  United 
States. 

He  was  awarded  the  button  ot  the  L«glon 
of  Honor  of  Israel  In  1960  and  a  citation  for 
outstanding  service  from  the  same  country 
in  1962. 

Many  years  ago,  going  back  to  his  early 
manhood,  Mr.  Cummings  joined  the  New  Era 
Club  of  the  educational  alliance,  and,  be- 
cause he  never  forgets,  in  1962  he  inaugu- 
rated the  Israel  Cummings  lecture  forum 
series  at  the  club  to  bring  weU-known  speak- 
ers before  Its  members. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  the  health  and 
physical  education  committee  of  the  educa- 
tional alliance.  Its  camp  expansion  cosnmlt- 
tee,  joint  camps  committee  for  Camp  Leah, 
Camp  Salomon,  Camp  Edalla,  and  Cummings 
VUlage. 

He  serves,  too,  as  a  director  of  Surprise 
Lake  Camp,  and  a  trustee  of  Camp  Loyal- 
town.  He  was  elected  to  the  halls  of  fame  of 
the  education  alliance,  Yeshlva  University, 
the  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School,  and  the  old 
Public  School  20. 


Aid  to  Hightr  Edacation 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31. 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  undes 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  9567)  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  students  In  post- 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H.R.  9567, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196&. 

The  demands  on  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  increased  tremendously  in 
recent  years.  In  fact,  our  Nation's  col- 
lege population  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years  alone — and  it  will 
continue  to  expand  at  a  rapid  rate  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Historically,  America  has  always  rec- 
ognized the  vital  necessity  of  education 
in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  our 
land.  Beginning  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  new  territory  for 
educational  use,  through  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  College  Act  of  1862,  the  GI 
bills  following  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
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and  ^e  1958  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion i  LCt,  the  Federal  Government  has 
assun  ed  leadership  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
iill  educational  opportunity  for  all 
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Chairman,  the  legislation  before  us 
to  assist  in  correcting  some 
most  pressing  problems  in  higher 
educa|;ion  today:   the  lack  of  qualified 
overcrowded  facilities,  inade- 
libraries,  and  insuJEBcient  aid  for 
J  ,nd  middle-income  students. 
loing  this,  H.R.  9567  t)rovides  as- 
in  five  major  areas : 
Pirit,  to  support  universities  sponsor- 
unity  service  projects  aimed  at 
specific    urban    and    suburban 
pioneering  effort  to  develop 
uiban  extension  service  to  parallel 
o  itstanding  success  of  our  Agricul- 
Elxtension  Service  programs. 

for  improvement  of  college 
library  resources  through  grants  for  the 
purcl:  ase  of  books  and  training  of  li- 
brariiins 

Til  rd,  to  strengthen  small,  developing 

institutions    through    cooperative    pro- 

wlth  larger  universities  or  educa- 

organizations,  and  through  estab- 

llshm  »nt  of  a  National  Teaching  Fellow- 

•program. 

for    financial    assistance    to 
undergraduate   and  graduate  students, 
from  low-  and  middle -income 
four  part  effort  includir^: 
an  increase  in  NDEA  student  loan 
and  initiation  of  a  new  edu- 
catio^ial  wportunity  grant  program  for 
needy    full-time    under- 
students;   second,  encourage- 
f  or  the  States  to  set  up  student  loan 
--  programs;  third.  Federal  in- 
!  for  loans  to  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students,  regardless  of  family 
but  with  partial  Federal  pay- 
of  interest  for  students  from  fam- 
mtti  less  than  $15,000  annual  in- 
fortfi,  a  broadened  and  expanded 
college  work-study  program  to  include 
any  Jtudent  needing  aid.  although  stu- 
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dents  from  low -income  families  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  preference. 

Fifth,  to  double  the  construction  grant 
program  for  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate academic  facilities  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  recognizes  that  nothing  is 
more  important  to  America  and  to  our 
Nation's  future  well-being  than  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  our  hu- 
man educational  resources. 

It  represents  an  act  of  faith  and  a 
solid  investment  in  the  future  of  this 
great  country,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
it  be  passed  by  the  House  today. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
erndaent  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcoEO  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO   THE   PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printings 
document  not  already  provided  for  by 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  aac 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Publla  ] 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.    Ally  ei 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  inde 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  \ 
ports  or  documents  In  response  to  inqv 
from   Congress  shall   submit  therewith 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  i 
usual  number.    Nothing  In  this  section 
latlng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports 
docvmients    not    exceeding   50    pages    (UJ 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wti 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  refe 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Ho 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represent 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln^ 
Istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  theto 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  " 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tlw| 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  l»| 
printed  before  such  committee  has  repor 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer- 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  anyj 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract!  j 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  persoa^^ 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof' 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of  : 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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National    Lotttries   of   Africa    and    tha 
Middle  East 

KXTEN8ION  OP  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  iricw  TOEK 
IN   IHK  HOUHK  O*"  UKPUEHEN'I  A'llVKH 

Wedneaday.  September  1.  1985 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  brlns  to  the  attention  of 
the  Membera  of  thla  Houwe  the  lotterlew 
of  Africa  and  the  Middle  EoMt.  Moit  of 
these  are  thriving  Institutions  which 
bring  In  considerable  revenues  to  sei-ve 
varied  purposes,  often  school  and  hos- 
pital construction.  Africa's  lotteries 
brouiiht  In  Krosa  receipts  of  about  $14 
minion  last  year,  while  net  profits  came 
to  about  |4  million.  The  Middle  Eastern 
lotteries  brought  In  gross  receipts  of 
nearly  $62  million  In  1964,  with  net 
profits  comlnK  to  more  than  $21  million. 

In  North  Africa,  the  Moroccan  and 
Libyan  lotteries  brought  In  $3.6  million 
In  gross  receipts.  Profits  came  to  almost 
$1  million.  Ohana's  lottery  grossed  $3 
million  In  1964.  with  net  profits  coming 
to  $1.5  million,  these  profits  being  ap- 
plied to  the  treasury.  Southern  Rho- 
desia's lottery  took  In  better  than  $4.5 
million,  of  which  a  $745,000  profit  sup- 
ported social  services.  The  lotteries  of 
Ethiopia.  Nigeria.  Cameroon.  Sierra  Le- 
one. Tanzania  and  Congo—Brazzaville— 
took  In  gross  receipts  of  some  $2.8  mil- 
lion, with  net  profits  coming  to  about 
$675,000.  Most  of  these  profits  went  for 
welfare,  medical  and  school  expenditures. 
Gabon  and  Tanzania  have  also  recently 
established  lotteries,  and  Uganda  Is  now 
using  the  lottery  device  In  the  form  of 
a  premium  bond  lottery,  whereby  prizes 
are  awarded  In  lieu  of  part  of  the  Interest 
In  government  bonds. 

In  the  Middle  East,  lotteries  are  a 
popular  fundraiser  for  hospitals  and 
schools.  The  biggest  lottery  is  that  of 
Israel,  which  gros-sod  $26.7  million  last 
year,  retaining  a  net  profit  of  $8  million, 
which  profit  went  for  school  and  hos- 
pital construction.  Iran's  lottery  took 
In  $19.1  million  in  1964.  The  net  profit, 
spent  for  the  name  objectives  as  Israeli 
profits,  was  almost  $7  million.  Turkey's 
lottery  reaped  $9.4  million  last  year,  of 
which  $4.3  was  net  Income  to  the  Oov- 
enimcnt,  being  allocated  to  the  general 
treasury  fund.  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Lebanon 
operated  lotteries  bringing  In  a  total  of 
$6.5  million  In  1964.  The  three  lotteries 
achieved  a  profit  of  $2  million,  most  of 
wliich  was  spent  on  heeJth  services, 
schools,  and  social  development,  except 
for  Syria's  profit,  which  was  spent  on 
trade  promotion. 

The  lotteries  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  are  not  fat  with  revenue  like  the 
rich  lotteries  of  Europe,  yet  even  the«e 
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poor  nationa  have  the  senae  to  realize 
that  80  long  aa  gambling  la  Inervdloable, 
It  la  wlae  to  make  aure  that  Ita  proAta 
work  for  the  people,  not  for  thoae  crim- 
inals who  would  prey  on  their  fellow 
man.  If  we  were  wlae  enough  to  eatab- 
llKh  a  national  lottery  In  America,  that 
lottc^ry  would  attract  receipts  which 
would  dwarf  the  revenues  of  the  Eu- 
ropean lotteries,  juat  as  thoae  rocdpta 
dwarf  the  Airican  and  Middle  Eastern 
lottery  revenues.  We  In  America  need 
a  loltci-y  -and  necKl  it  now, 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  iLLOfuu 
IN   I  UK  HOUHK  OF  REPURHENTATIVKH 

Monday.  August  23.  1985 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  my  7  years  of  service  in  thla  body  I 
have  been  privileged  to  meet  and  work 
with  many  fine  legislators  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  public  service.  Some  occupy 
seats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  although  we  differ  on  many  of  the 
Issues  considered  on  thla  floor.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  number  them  among  my  good 
friends.  So  it  was  true  with  CvAKZNct 
J.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

A.s  a  man  of  strong  convictions  he  was 
a  stalwart  person  for  the  conservative 
deslips  of  his  followers,  and  yet,  he  was 
not  aloof  to  the  arguments  of  those  op- 
posed to  his  prlnciplea.  He  accepted  the 
challenges  they  presented  and  reacted 
with  a  keen  mind  injecting  a  light  sense 
of  humor  in  his  objections  and  responses. 
He  had  qualities  that  commanded  re- 
spect, but  I  never  knew  him  to  demand 
respect.  On  the  contrary  he  was  a 
"good  Samaritan"  to  many  freshmen 
Congressmen.  He  Ignored  party  labi'ls 
when  experienced  guidance  was  needed 
and  requested  of  him,  for  he  had  great 
respect  for  the  prinicples  of  this  House 
in  which  he  tolled  and  he  was  dedicated 
to  Its  dignity  and  order.  One  could  not 
help  but  respect  him  for  this  dedication. 

We  will  miss  thla  statesman  for  his 
experience  and  abilities  are  In'epltu^ble. 
But  may  the  human  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed and  the  warm  friendship  he  ex- 
posed to  all  of  us  become  an  everlasting 
monument  to  his  memory  in  this  Cham- 
ber. We  were  privileged  to  have 
known  Clarence  Brown  personally,  but 
those  who  follow  In  hts  footsteps  will 
have  the  privilege  to  look  to  his  record 
for  the  example  of  puUlc  service  In  the 
highest  tradition.  It  will  Indeed  be  an 
inspiration. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  for  their  loss  is  much  greater. 


The  2<kli  ABBfrariary  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Pines 


KXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NSW    HAMmiMXSI 

IN  THK  HKNATE  OK  THE  UNmCD  HTATEft 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1985 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  August  26,  the  Cathedral  of 
tlie  Pines  at  Rlndge,  N.H..  observed  lu 
20th  anniversary. 

Created  as  a  living  memorial  to  their 
son,  Sanderson,  who  was  lost  aa  an 
American  pilot  In  World  War  II.  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Pines  has  exceeded  the 
fondest  expectations  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  Sloane.  Designed  as  a  nonaec- 
tarlan  place  of  worship  and  meditation 
for  all  people,  of  all  faltha,  from  all  walks 
of  life,  this  beautiful  outdoor  cathedral 
has  attracted  visitors  from  throughout 
our  country  and  the  world.  Contained 
within  Its  boundaries  is  the  altar  of  the 
Nation,  dedicated  and  recognized  by 
Congress  as  a  national  memorial  to  all 
of  our  men  and  women  who  gave  their 
lives  In  the  war  service  of  our  country. 
I  may  say  that  I  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  I  was  helpful  in  obtainng  that 
formal  recognition  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  appearing  In  the  Pltch- 
burK.  Mass..  Sentinel  under  date  of  Fri- 
day, August  20,  1965,  be  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  believe  the 
editorial  writer's  conunents,  entitled 
"Twenty  Years  of  Ecumenlclsm,"  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
this  place  of  worship  for  all  otir  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  . 

Thf  20  Ykars  or  KcuMrNirmM 

Fur  20  yfiirii  folka  have  been  coming  to  our 
rr-Klon  from  every  Htate  In  the  Union  and 
from  every  qunrter  of  the  globe  to  vUlt 
CathedrAl  of  the  Plnea  at  Rlndge,  N.H. — to 
womhlp.  to  pray,  to  medltat*,  to  honor 
AmertcuM  war  deitd  and  allently  to  renew 
their  fulth  In  their  Uod  and  In  the  herlta^Da 
((f  the  Ilcpubllc. 

Young  children.  teen»iger«,  youth,  mlddlp- 
nged  and  ■entor  citlzena  aome  erect  and  ro- 
bust, some  In  wheelchalre.  some  slghtleaa  - 
all  are  touched  alike  by  the  serenity  of  the 
cathedral,  the  beauty  of  natural  aurround- 
lng>.  and  the  aplrlt  of  reverence  that  pervades 
the  outdfKM-  shrine  and  altar  of  the  Nation. 

At  nrst  they  came  by  tens  and  twentlea,  hm 
Douglas  and  Sybil  Sloane  U\wcb«d  their 
project  In  memory  of  their  son.  Sanderson, 
who  was  shot  down  over  Germany  in  World 
War  II.  In  the  beginning.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hloane  knew  not  the  farflung  significance 
and  Importance  of  their  work  but  its  mean- 
ing unfolded  as  the  plan  grew  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Great  Architect. 

Worshippers  and  visitors  soon  came  by  the 
hundreds,  then  by  the  thousaiuU,  and  often 
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LJ  J/s  Chaofinf  of  die  Gaard 

E3|TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  COLOIAOO 

IN  TH*  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt  ineadav.  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  lIcVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  }0  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Dally  N  tws  Is  a  typical  example  of  the 
favorable  newq?aper  reaction  to  the 
Presidert's  anointment  of  Postmaster 
General  John  Gronouskl  to  the  post  of 
Ambass)  dor  to  Poland,  and  the  elevation 
of  LawT  ince  F.  O'Brien,  the  Special  As- 
sistant 0  the  President,  to  the  Cabinet 
Job  vaci  ted  by  Mr.  Oronouskl. 

•nie  li  ew  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Au- 
gust 30  onphaslaed  the  Importance  of 
Presidei  t  Johnson's  recent  appointment 
of  Postiiaster  General  Jc^ui  Gronouskl 
as  Ambi  aaaAor  to  Poland. 

As  the  editorial  states: 
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excellent  editorials  deserve  the 
dosalble  readership,  and  I  Insert 
the  RiccMU)  at  this  time. 
Washington  DaUy  News,  Aug.  30, 
1965) 
O'Bbixm  in  thk  CABiNrr 
<  >'Brlen  has  demonstrated  in  a  va- 
a  algnments  his  capacity  to  fill  a  lob 
".  rank. 

akmed  political  organizer,  as  he 
the  campaigns  which  carried  John 


F.  Kennedy  to  the  Presidency  as  well  as  in 
President  Johnson's  1904  landslide. 

He  also  Is  an  astute  legislative  manager. 
As  the  President's  right-hand  man  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  he  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  massive  flow  of  legislation  through  Con- 
gress this  year. 

His  appointment  as  Pastmaster  General 
Inevitably  gives  a  flavor  of  politics  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  But  this  Is  nothing 
new.  Indeed  the  office  more  often  than  not 
goes  to  a  leading  politician — as  witness  James 
Farley  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Arthur 
Summerfleld  under  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

Assignment  of  his  predecessor,  John  A. 
Oronouskl,  as  AmbassadcM'  to  Poland  seems 
equally  fortunate.  As  the  grandson  of  a 
Polish  Inmilgrant.  Mr.  Gronouskl  Is  a  good 
choice  to  carry  out  the  President's  desire  to 
"build  bridges"  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Aug.  30,   1966] 

L.B.J.'s  Changing  or  the  Guard 

There  must  have  been  some  red  faces  In 
the  Washington  press  corps  when  President 
Johnson  announced  the  new  changes  in  his 
official  family.  One  correspondent  recently 
confided  to  his  readers  his  exclusive  Informa- 
tion that  Lawrence  O'Brien  would  leave  the 
White  House  by  Labor  Day  for  a  public  rela- 
tions Job.  Another  concluded  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recent  reappointment  of 
John  A.  Oronouskl  would  assure  him  the 
Cabinet  hat  of  Postmaster  General  for  the 
next  4  years. 

The  shifts  annooinced  yesterday,  of  course, 
were  motivated  by  something  much  deeper 
than  the  President's  special  delight  (even  on 
a  birthday  occasion)  in  upsetting  the  specu- 
lations and  conclusions  of  newspapermen. 
The  President  disclosed  some  time  ago  his 
special  Interest  in  "building  bridges"  to  the 
East.  One  of  the  key  spans  in  any  bridge 
of  that  kind  obviously  is  Poland.  Mr. 
Gronouskl,  as  a  dose  associate  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  Cabinet  post  he  Ls  now  leav- 
ing and  as  the  grandson  of  Polish  Inunl- 
grants.  Is  himself  exceptionally  qualified  to 
serve  as  a  bridge  between  Washington  and 
Warsaw. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  succession  to  the  vacated 
seat  gives  formal  Cabinet  recognition  to  a 
man  who  played  a  key  role  in  securing  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  legislative  program 
first  advanced  by  President  Kennedy  and 
then  carried  forward  by  President  Johnson. 
More  than  that,  it  will  Insure  that  Mr. 
O'Brien's  public  relations  talents  will  remain 
In  the  service  of  the  President  and  his  pro- 
gram for  a  Great  Society. 


Honting  the  Veep  u  Style 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  may 
be  said  that  during  the  past  decade  the 
Vice  Presidency  of  the  United  States  has 
come  of  age.  More  and  more  Americans 
have  become  aware  of  the  active  role 
of  the  Vice  President  in  national  affairs. 
The  office  has  gained  in  stature  and  the 
demands  made  upon  the  incumbent  and 
his  family  have  Increased  mightily.  I 
believe  the  Nation  is  in  honest  debt  to 
our  Vice  President  and  to  our  citizenry 


to  provide  residential  and  offlcial  .serv- 
ices suited  to  the  esteem  in  which  the 
Vice  Presidency  Is  held  in  our  day.  ' 

I  am  sure  that  the  excellent  editorial 
In  the  August  29  Issue  of  the  Columbus 
Sunday  Dispatch  deserves  a  wide  read- 
ership. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Housing  the  Veep  in  Style 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  carried  an  editorial  which  said.  In  part. 
"The  Vice  President  is  really  a  standby  Pres- 
ident. He  should  receive  enough  salary  to 
enable  him  to  live  In  a  style  befitting  his 
high  i>oeltlon.  And  it  would  not  be  overdo- 
ing things  to  relieve  him  of  the  task  of 
house  hunting  by  assuring  him  of  a  rent- 
free  home  for  him  and  his  family." 

With  the  increased  stature  of  the  Vice 
Presidency  today  these  sentiments  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  are  even  more  pertinent  now 
than  they  were  then. 

Considering  the  Disneyland -type  airports 
we  have  built  for  third-level  nations  and  the 
blUlon-dollar  boondoggling  we  have  financed 
in  far  and  ungratefiQ  lands,  we  could  do  a 
lot  worse  than  give  our  present  and  future 
Vice  Presidents  a  respectable  and  officliU 
residence. 

The  movement  for  establishing  such  a  res- 
idence is  stirring  in  Washington.  It  has  been 
somewhat  obsciured  from  public  view  by  the 
befogging  birth  struggle  of  the  Great  Society. 

The  family  of  Hubkbt  H.  Huufhset,  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  Vice  President,  is  comfortably 
and  happily  ensconced  In  a  green  and  white 
four-bedroom  home  In  suburban  Washing- 
ton, a  house  that  is  free  and  clear  and  paid 
for  by  the  Veep  himself. 

But  there  are  indications  the  Humphrey 
family  woiUd  be  willing  to  make  whatever 
sacrifice  might  be  involved  in  moving  into 
the  elite  circle  of  the  officially  housed. 


A  Beautifal  Scholarship  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF   NEW   JXaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  in  the  United  States  we  hear  of  the 
crowning  of  myriad  beauty  queens  whose 
titles  run  the  gamut  from  "Miss  Dill 
Pickle"  to  the  galactic  eminence  of  "Miss 
Universe." 

The  formalization  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican pastime  of  visual  appreciation  of 
feminine  beauty  developed  in  Atlantic 
City,  largest  city  In  the  second  district 
of  New  Jersey,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  in  1914. 

In  that  year,  a  young  lady  named 
Viola  Walsh  was  crowned  Queen  of  the 
Carnival,  an  event  designed  to  open  the 
famed  resort's  summer  season.  Miss 
Walsh  thus  became  the  forerunner  of 
a  dynasty  of  queens  now  known  as  Miss 
Americas. 

World  War  I  Intervened,  and  it  was 
1920  before  the  carnival  idea  was  re- 
newed In  Atlantic  City.  That  year,  a 
"Pall  Pageant"  was  held,  with  its  central 
attraction  a  parade  of  decorated  floats 
and  folding  chairs  entered  by  various 
nearby  cities.  However,  it  was  the 
young  ladles  who  graced  the  floats  which 
proved  the  most  popular  attraction  and 
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in  1921.  the  first  of  the  Atlantic  City 
beauty  pageants  was  held. 

Eight  young  ladles  were  entered  In 
that  contest  and  the  winner  was  a  16- 
year-old  blond  representing  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Miss  Margaret  Gorman,  who 
was  chosen  fairest  of  the  eight  and 
crowned  "Miss  America."  The  title  has 
become  a  byword. 

Prom  1921  through  1927  the  beauty 
contest  was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  with 
contestants  sponsored  by  newspapers  in 
various  cities.  Prizes  for  the  beauty 
queens  ranged  from  huge  trophies  to 
motion  picture  contracts,  and  an  Amer- 
ican tradition  was  well  underway. 

Financial  difficulties  eliminated  the 
annual  pageant  from  the  Atlantic  City 
schedule  of  attractions  from  1928 
through  1933,  and  the  1933  pageant  was 
a  financial  flop,  too.  But  in  1935.  the 
current  unbroken  series  of  beauty  pag- 
eants began  and  attained  growing  suc- 
cess through  the  years  to  such  a  point 
that  the  Miss  America  pageant  is  now 
flattered  by  dozens  of  imitations  across 
our  Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  early  forties.  Miss  America 
pageant  secured  as  its  assistant  director 
Miss  Lenora  Slaughter  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  When  she  became  its  director 
shortly  after,  she  embarked  on  bring- 
ing to  fruition  a  pet  dream — the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  as  prizes  for  Miss 
America  contestants. 

This  dynamic  woman,  who  was  her- 
self denied  a  college  education,  succeeded 
in  securing  a  $5,000  scholarship  for  the 
winner  of  the  1945  Miss  America  title. 

Bess  Myerson.  who  competed  as  Miss 
New  York  City,  became  the  flrst  scholar- 
ship recipient. 

The  idea  gained  in  popular  acceptance 
and  soon  the  Miss  America  Scholarship 
Foundation  was  created  and  is  still 
growing.  Miss  Slaughter's  ultimate  goal 
was  reached  in  1952  when  every  con- 
testant m  the  national  finals  at  Atlantic 
City  received  a  scholarship  prize,  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  the  top  award — to  Miss 
America — of  $10,000. 

This  year,  on  September  11,  every  con- 
testant in  the  Atlantic  City  pageant  will 
win  at  least  a  $300  scholarship,  a  dozen 
or  more  will  receive  scholarships  of  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $3,000.  and  Miss  Amer- 
ica will  go  home  with  a  $10,000  scholar- 
ship prize.  Furthermore,  each  of  the  50 
contestants  in  the  national  finals  will 
come  to  Atlantic  City  on  Labor  Day  with 
scholarships  of  at  least  $1,000  already 
won  along  with  their  State  titles. 

Today,  scholarships  are  awarded  as 
prizes  in  not  only  each  of  the  50  State 
pageants,  but  also  in  many  of  Uie  3,500 
preliminary  contests  held  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  70,000  young 
women  have  taken  part  in  Miss  America 
competition  at  some  level  this  year,  and 
some  700  of  them  will  attend  college  this 
fall  with  Miss  America  scholarship 
prizes. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  since 
1945,  341  national  finalists  who  competed 
in  Atlantic  City  have  received  a  total  of 
$675,957  and  have  entered  212  different 
colleges  and  universities,  in  addition  to 
those  scholarship  awards  used  for  private 
instruction  of  a  variety  of  types.    A  total 


of  $6  mlUlon  in  scholarships  has  been 
presented  at  all  levels  of  Miss  America 
competition  since  1945. 

As  the  United  States  views  with  grow- 
ing concern  the  overcrowding  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  the 
increasing  costs  of  obtaining  that  learn- 
ing, I  feel  we  can  be  proud  of  this  ex- 
ample of  American  ingenuity  which  has 
combined  the  appreciation  of  feminine 
beauty  with  practical  necessity  and  de- 
vised the  most  durable  of  all  beauty 
pageants  in  combination  with  the  most 
worthwtiile  rewards  for  which  an  Amer- 
ican youngster  can  wish. 


Distinguished  Service  to  Scouting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  offer  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues this  proclamation  honoring  a 
historic  movement  and  an  outstanding 
constituent  of  mine — Mr.  Hubert  Lee. 
Mr.  Lee  was  a  member  of  the  Lone  Scouts 
of  America,  the  group  founded  in  1915  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce  and  which  later  merged 
with  the  Boy  Scouts.  Mr.  Lee  was  the 
foimder  of  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Award  for 
distinguished  service  for  scouting. 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen  proclaimed  August  15- 
21  as  W.  D.  Boyce  Week  in  Atlanta  and 
mentioned  Mr.  Lee  in  this  recognition  of 
a  fine  and  historic  cause. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation 

Whereas  one  evening  In  1909  the  late  W.  D. 
Boyce,  of  Chicago,  became  lost  in  a  London 
fog  and  was  led  to  hla  destination  by  an 
unknown  scout  who  refused  to  accept  pay  for 
his  services,  saying,  "I  am  a  Boy  Scout. 
Scouts  do  not  accept  tips  for  helping  others"; 
and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  this  encounter,  Mr. 
Boyce  went  to  the  founder  of  the  British  Boy 
Scouts,  Sir  Richard  S.  S.  Baden-PoweU.  who 
gave  Mr.  Boyce  a  trunkload  of  boy  scout 
pamphlets  and  literature;  and 

Whereas  W.  D.  Boyce  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  incorporated  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  (with  others)  in  1910;  and 

Whereas  W.  D.  Boyce  in  1915  founded  the 
Lone  Scouts  of  America,  so  that  scouting 
could  be  enjoyed  by  boys  Ln  the  country  and 
remote  places;  and 

Whereas  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  were 
merged  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
1924  and  are  now  a  part  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  members  who  wrote  for  and  illus- 
trated the  old  Lone  Scbut  magazine  up  to 
50  years  ago,  as  well  as  other  old-time  Lone 
Scouts  of  America,  are  organized  into  the 
Elbeetlan  Legion  of  Old-Tlme  Lone  Scouts 
and  meet  annually  in  various  sections  of  the 
Nation  as  weU  as  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas  the  Elbeetlan  Legion  of  Old-Tlme 
Lone  Scouts  wiU  hold  their  golded  anniver- 
sary reunion  in  Chicago  the  week  of  August 
15-16,  1965;  and 

Whereas  a  Georgian.  Hubert  F.  Lee,  1b  a 
50-year  member  of  the  old  Lone  Scouts  of 
America  and  founded  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Award 
for  Distinguished  Servloe  to  Scouting;  and 


Whereas  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Award  la  to  be 
presented  to  two  (rfd-ttme  editors,  Charles 
J.  Merlin,  Hudson  Heights,  N.J^  since  1918 
editor  of  the  Elbeetee  magazine  and  founder 
of  the  Elbeetlan  Legion,  and  to  Harwell  E. 
West,  a  former  editor  of  Old  Lone  Scout 
magazine,  at  the  golden  anniversary  re- 
xmion,  by  Hubert  F.  Lee.  a  member  of  the 
Governor*  staff:  Now,  therefore, 

I,  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  mayor  of  Atlanta,  do 
hereby  proclaim  August  15-21,  1965  as  W.  D. 
Boyce  Week  in  Atlanta  and  urge  all  citizens 
of  this  State  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  started  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America. 

Ivan  Allen,  Jr., 

Mayor. 


A  Great  West  Virginian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or   WSST   V1SGINXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  George  Washington 
University  magazine  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting article  concerning  the  Honor- 
able William  Lyne  Wilson,  a  noble  West 
Virginian  who  served  as  cfasdrman  ctf  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the 
period  while  he  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1883  to  1895.  He  also 
served  as  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  during  which  time  he  in- 
troduced the  rural  free  delivery  system. 

During  his  academic  career,  he  served 
as  president  of  West  Virginia  University 
and  later  as  president  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  following  profile  of 
the  Honorable  William  Lsme  Wilson 
written  by  Dr.  Elmer  Louis  Kayser,  uni- 
versity historian  and  professor  of  Euro- 
pean history: 
WnxUM  Ltnx  Wilson — Member  or  Congress, 

PAST9a.  Profkssor,  Postmaster  General 

(By  Elmer  Louis  Kayser,  university  historian 

and  professor  of  European  histcHy) 

William  Lyne  Wilson,  A3.  1880.  Aid.  1865, 
IAjS.  1867,  LLJ3.  (honorary)  1883,  was  dne  of 
those  gifted  individuals  who  blended  to- 
gether fnxltfully  public  service  and  the 
academic  life. 

Wilson  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Smithfield, 
Jefferson  County,  (West)  Virginia,  May  3, 
1843,  and  moved  to  Charles  Town,  following 
the  death  of  his  father.  In  1858  he  entered 
Colimibian  College,  was  initiated  into  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsllon  Fraternity  and  Joined  the 
Enoslnian  Society.  He  was  graduated  in 
1860  and  was  immediately  offered  an  as- 
Elstantship  in  Latin.  This  he  declined  in 
order  to  begin  his  studies  for  the  master  of 
arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
had  been  at  CharlottesvUle  but  6  months 
when  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union.  Mere 
lad  though  he  was,  Wilson,  as  his  letters 
show,  had  been  well  aware  of  the  gathering 
storm.  While  he  was  at  College  Hill  at  the 
time,  his  mother  was  in  Charles  Town  dur- 
ing John  Brown's  raid  and  trial.  Living  in 
the  border lajid,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
new  States  agitations,  he  was  confronted 
with  a  choice  between  the  old  Virginia  and 
the  new  Virginia.  The  old- Virginia  was  his 
choice.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  the  18-year-old 
joined  a  Confederate  quartermaster  unit. 
Six  months  later  on  AprU  1,  1862,  he  enlisted 
in  the  l^th  Virginia  Cavalry  "to  serve  for  a 


7earsorthe  war."   "Five  feet  eight 
fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  llgbt 


faeolty  of 
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period  of  3 
Incbes  tall 

hair,  and  tty  prafesBlon  a  student,"  he  took 
his  place,  as  he  later  said,  "an  humble 
private  in  .hose  half-clad,  half-fed,  but  un- 
complainln  s  ranks."  A  private  he  remained 
the  war. 
Immedla  »ly  following;  Appomattox.  Wil- 
son was  off  sred  an  assistant  professorship  In 
Latin  In  C  olumbian  College.  The  master's 
degree  for  ^  rhlch  he  was  working  at  the  TTni- 
versity  of  )  irginla  at  the  time  he  Joined  the 
Conf ederat !  forces  was  now  conferred  upon 
him  by  Co  umblan.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he 
entered  up  >n  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
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the  college.    Tradition  long  has 


held  that  I  rofeasor  Wilson  began  his  teech- 


Oonfederate  uniform,  although 


his  most  re  sent  biographer  seems  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  (Pestus  P.  Summers,  editor  "A 
Borderland  Confederate."  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press.  1962,  p.  105.  Many  of  the 
biograptalct  1  details  in  this  article  have  been 
drawn  froc  i  this  voy  interesting  compila- 
tion of  Wifon's  Civil  War  letters  and  other 
papers.) 

The  law  k:hool  was  beginning  its  century 
of  untooki  n  activity,  which  we  celebrate 
this  year.  Just  as  Wilson  started  his  teach- 


ing   career. 


young  proinsor  was  able  by  study  in  the 
evenings  i  ad  on  Saturdays  to  combine 
teanhing  w  th  study.  He  received  his  LL.B. 
in  1867.  Ai  y  hope  that  he  might  have  had  of 
entering  is  jmedlately  upon  the  practice  of 
law  In  his  home  town  was  Masted  by  the 
reconstruct  on  law  In  West  Virginia  that  ex- 
cluded fon  ler  Confederates  from  the  bar. 
For  the  tli  le  being  he  continued  teaching 
the  claaslca  and  in  1868  he  married  Nannie 
JudsoQ  Hv  atlngt<»i.  the  daughter  of  his 
former  prec  iptor,  then  his  colleague. 

Adoniran  Judson  Huntington  (1818- 
1903) ,  Wils4  n's  fathw-in-law.  is  remembered 
as  the  beet  loved  teacher  of  his  time  in  the 
college.  H«  studied  at  Columbia  (New 
York),  Bro  m  and  Coltmiblan  from  which 
he  was  grot  uated  in  1843.  Diuing  two  iHlef 
periods  he  perved  as  a  pastor,  but  51  years 
were  spent  on  the  faculty  of 
C<dlege    as    a    teacher    of    the 
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Entering    the    law    school    the 


1  caching  at  the  college  came  to  an 

when  his  Confederate  disability 

and  he  began  the  practice  of 

es  Town.    In  rapid  succession  he 

attorney,  trustee  of  the  local 

county    superintendent    of 

the  same  time  he  was  gradually 

way  into  politics.     In  1880  he 

to  the  Democratic  National 

and  in  the  campaign  of  that 

throughout  the  State  and  was 

presidential  elector.    Once  again, 

to  claim  his  attention  but 

His  acad«nic  background,  his 

his  popularity  led  the  board 

of  West  Virginia  University  to 

the  presidency  of  the  institu- 

veeks  after  he  entered  upon  his 

president  of  West  Virginia  Unl- 

ras  nominated  Democratic  can- 
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On  the  question  of  the  tariff  which  was 
then  returning  as  a  central  theme  of  debate 
and  legislation,  Wilson  became  an  acknowl- 
edged expert.  As  permanent  chairman,  he 
delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Chicago  In  1892.  He 
became  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  of  the  House  and  introduced,  and 
secured  the  passage  through  the  House,  of 
a  tartff  bill  only  to  have  the  bill  virtually 
amended  to  death  in  the  Senate.  Known 
as  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act.  It  became  law 
without  the  signature  of  President  Cleve- 
land. Defeated  In  the  election  of  1894,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  appointed  Wilson  Postmaster 
General.  Dining  his  tenure  he  introduced 
the  private  penny  postcard  and  rural  free 
delivery. 

A  Cleveland  Democrat,  but  not  a  Bryan 
Democrat,  following  the  election  of  1896  and 
the  inauguration  of  McKlnley,  Wilson  once 
again  left  active  politics  and  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Prom  time  to  time  he  still  spoke  out  on 
public  questions,  but  his  best  efforts  were  de- 
voted to  giving  Washington  and  Lee  a  place 
of  educational  leadership  in  the  new  South. 

He  died  in  Lexington,  Va.,  3  years  after 
becoming  president  on  October  17,  1900.  Pew 
graduates  of  the  imlverslty  have  had  a  career 
as  varied,  as  useful,  as  distinguished  as  this 
scholar  in  poUtics,  this  statesman  In  academe. 
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The  Decline  of  Personnel  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VIBGIlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  l,  1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  Members  of  Congress 
have  expressed  sincere  and  grave  con- 
cern about  the  manner  In  which  Otto 
Otepka  and  his  associates  were  treated 
by  the  Department  of  State.  It  Is  almost 
impossible  to  amply  depict  In  a  short 
statement  all  of  the  important  highlights 
of  what  happened,  and  the  complex  array 
of  events  are  meaningful  only  when  read 
in  full  detail. 

While  a  complete  account  of  these 
events  would  easily  fill  a  good  sized  book, 
I  have  a  chronology  which  in  summary 
reveals  at  least  from  1960  to  the  present 
time  the  fact  that  there  was  calculated 
design  to  purge  Otepka  and  his  support- 
ers if  not  by  specious,  unfounded,  and 
di^raceful  accusations,  then  by  frustra- 
tion, economic  sanctions,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  fear. 

Beginning  in  1960,  organization 
changes,  deliberate  and  accidental,  con- 
tributed to  the  downgrading  of  personnel 
security.  Since  that  year  the  D^art- 
ment  of  State  has  had  four  different 
Deputy  Under  Secretaries  for  Adminis- 
tration, three  different  full-time  Admin- 
istrators of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs — plus  two  full-time  Act- 
ing Administiutors  owing  to  vacancies — 
three  different  full-time  Directors  of  the 
OflSce  of  Security — plus  one  full-time 
Acting  Director  due  to  a  vacancy.  Each 
has  had  a  forum  in  advancing  and  im- 
plementing his  ideas  of  organizational 
realinements  in  security.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  chief  result  was  the  loss  of 
continuity  and  stability. 

Those  who  have  the  {«>portunlty  to 
read  the  chronology  I  present  here,  may 


draw  their  own  conclusions  and  prepare 
their  own  condensations  from  It  as  to 
what  may  be  the  most  algnlflcant  impro- 
priate pres^itatlon.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity,  however,  to  offer  It  here  for 
those  ^(^bo  se^  to  help  this  dedicated 
group  of  career  employees  who  have  been 
so  treated  by  th^r  Government, 

The  chronology  f<dlows: 
Thk  Dsclinc  or  Pbbsonnxl  SxcxnirrT — De- 

FAKTMKNT    OF    STATX     1969-65 

In  July  1953  the  State  Department  estab- 
lished a  personnti  security  program  that  em- 
braced the  qualities  of  loyalty,  security,  ef- 
ficiency, economy  and  Integrity.  Despite 
strong  resistance  from  entrenched  cliques 
and  factions,  screening  procedures  were 
thorough  and  reasonably  employed  though 
not  completely  successful  in  weeding  out 
undesirable  employees.  Organizational 
changes  and  purges  of  competent  security 
officers  began  in  1960  resulting  in  congres- 
sional investigation  and  criticism.  Continu- 
ity and  stability  were  lost  by  frequent  shifts 
In  top  managerial  Jobs.  The  deterioration 
of  sound  security  practices  may  be  noted  in 
the  following  events: 

JUNE     1959 

William  O.  Boswell,  a  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ofBcer,  was  appointed  as  Director  of  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Secm-ity.  The 
Deputy  Director  was  Otto  P.  Otepka,  a  career 
civil  service  employee  (Otepka  was  desig- 
nated to  that  post  in  April  1957,  having 
come  to  the  Department  in  June  1953  under 
Scott  McLeod) . 

Boswell  vowed  to  his  associates  he  would 
eradicate  the  McLeod  image  in  the  Office  of 
Security.  He  promised  that  his  plans  for 
reorganization  would  be  carried  out  after  he 
"got  his  feet  wet." 

OCTOBER     1 960 

Boswell  requested  Otepka  voluntarily  to 
relinquish  his  post  of  Deputy  Director  in 
order  to  personaUy  supervise,  full  time  for 
2  years,  a  Boswell -conceived  project  involving 
the  review  and  reconsideration  of  security 
records  on  all  State  Department  personnel  at 
the  officer  level.  The  need  for  the  project 
had  the  full  concvurence  of  John  W.  Hanes, 
Jr.,  then  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  (SCA) . 

Boswell  told  Otepka  he  would  not  abolish 
the  poet  of  Deputy  Director;  that  Elmer 
Hipsley,  Chief,  Division  of  Physical  Security. 
would  be  designated  as  6tepka'6  successor. 
Otepka  then  questioned  Hipsley  who  insisted 
he  had  no  designs  on  Otepka's  Job.  Hipsley 
ascertained  it  was  not  Hanes'  intention  to  re- 
move and  replace  Otepka  as  Deputy  Director 
but  only  to  have  him  organize  and  direct  a 
vitally  important  mission.  Otepka  himself 
endorsed  the  special  project  but  demanded 
he  should  retain  his  Deputy  Director  Job. 
Boswell  agreed. 

NOVEMBER     1960-FEBRnART     1961 

Otepka  formally  detailed  to  project  and 
continued  as  Deputy  Director.  He  drew  up 
plans  to  implement  the  project.  He  obtained 
the  temporary  di  call  of  seciirity  evaluators 
Harry  M.  Hlte  and  Billy  N.  Hughes  to  con- 
duct preliminary  studies. 

Hanes  resigned  soon^ter  the  national 
election  of  November.  Harris  Huston  temr 
porarily  was  designated  as  Hanes'  successor. 

Roger  Jones  appointed  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration  (January  1961) . 

MAT    1961 

Otepka  completed  and  submitted  detailed 
backgroimd  studies  and  plans  to  carry  out 
the  project.  His  plans  were  approved  by  Bos- 
well and  Roger  Jones. 

JTJLT    1961 

Otepka  was  authorized  to  staff  the  special 
project.  In  addition  to  Hite  and  Hughes, 
he  obtained  as  evaluators,  Raymond  Lough - 
ton  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
John  R.  Norpel,  Jr.,  and  Francis  V.  Gardner 
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both  former  FBI  agents.  Otepka  and  his 
staff  were  physically  transferred  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Director   on   Boswell's  orders. 

Salvatore  Bontempo  was  appointed  as  Ad- 
ministrator, SCA. 

AUGUST    1961 

Otepka  completed  his  evaluation  of  the 
William  Wleland  case.  He  submitted  an  ad- 
verse recommendation  on  sultabUity  directly 
to  Jones.  Otepka  reserved  Judgment  on 
security  factors  pending  the  decision  on 
suitability  factors.  Boswell  refused  to  re- 
view Otepka's  evaluation.  He  ordered  Otepka 
to  bypass  Bontempo. 

OCTOBER    1961 

A  member  of  the  Evaluations  Division  pre- 
viously chosen  by  Boswell,  informed  Bos- 
well that  the  Evaluations  Division  which  he 
said  had  been  dominated  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  by  old  guard,  ultraconservatives, 
had  gradually  gotten  rid  of  such  persons  and 
there  was  now  a  new  vanguard  of  a  more 
progressive  approach — ^persons  of  a  liberal 
bent. 

NOVEMBER-DECEMBER    1961 

Boswell  Informed  Otepka  that  his  position 
of  Deputy  Director  and  24  other  security  Job* 
were  to  be  abolished  on  Boswell's  recom- 
mendation through  a  reduction  in  force. 

Department  officials,  including  Jones,  pac- 
ified public  and  congressional  reaction  by 
explaining  Otepka's  services  would  be  util- 
ized in  a  senior  position  where  he  would  con- 
tinue to  supervise  the  special  project. 

Reduction  in  force  retention  register  ar- 
ranged by  Dep€irtment  so  that  Otepka 
bumped  Hipsley  from  his  Job  as  Cliief,  Di- 
vision of  Physical  Security.  Hipsley,  by 
formal  i>aper  transfer,  would  be  reduced  to 
a  lower  grade  position.  Hipsley  and  Otepka 
strongly  ix'otested  this  arrangement. 

Otepka  and  Hipsley  testified  l>efore  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  regarding 
the  planned  personnel  reductions  and  secur- 
ity officer  shifts. 

JANUARY    1962 

Reduction  in  force  implemented.  Otepka 
was  reassigned  as  chief,  division  of  evalua- 
tions. His  special  project  staff  was  trans- 
ferred with  him.  Hipsley's  authority  re- 
duced. He  was  reassigned  as  chief,  division 
of  domestic  operations,  one  of  three  new  di- 
visions created  from  the  organization  he 
fomierly  headed. 

After  5  months'  consideration  by  Jones, 
Otepka  finally  was  notified  in  writing  that 
Wleland  had  been  cleared  on  loyalty,  secur- 
ity and  suitability.  Case  became  a  cause 
celebre  when  President  Kennedy  berated  a 
newspaper  correspondent  for  calling  Wleland 
a  security  risk. 

Bontempo  resigned  after  a  controversial  6 
months  in  his  Job. 

FEBRUARY    1962 

Otepka  orally  informed  Boswell  that  after 
reviewing  accomplishments  of  evaluation 
division  over  past  year  (during  Otekpa's  de- 
tail to  special  project)  he  had  discovered 
numerous  cases  where  security  clearances  for 
high  ranking  appointees  had  been  antedated 
in  contravention  of  security  regulations. 
Boswell  rebuffed  him. 

MARCH    1962 

Jones.  Boswell,  and  Hipsley  testified  before 
Iniernal  Security  Subcommittee. 

APRIL    1962 

Boswell  began  dismemberment  of  evalua- 
tions division  (April  5)  by  transferring 
various  evaluative  functions  to  his  execeutive 
office. 

Otepka  testified  (April  12)  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  In  contradiction  to  testi- 
mony of  Boswell  and  Jones  and  In  support  of 
Hipsley.  Otepka  pinpointed  high  level  Irreg- 
ularities In  handling  Wleland  case  and  de- 
scribed the  inordinate  number  of  waivers  of 
investigations  granted  In  cases  of  applicants 
for  highly  sensitive  positions.     He  disclosed 
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that  many  security  clearances  had  been  ante- 
dated with  Boswell's  and  Jones'  apparent 
knowledge. 

John  P.  Rellly  succeeded  Boswell  (April 
16). 

MAY    1962 

Rellly  Informed  Otepka  he  had  been 
chosen  to  attend  the  National  War  College 
(for  10  months  t>eglnnlng  August  1962) ,  nor- 
mally a  high  honor  and  desirable  placement 
for  future  progress.  Otepka  stated  willing- 
ness to  attend  but  delayed  formal  acceptance 
pending  his  own  inquiry  into  the  late  selec- 
tion. 

In  response  to  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committees' written  inquiries,  Jones  ad- 
mitted 152  waivers  of  investigation  had  been 
granted  and  44  security  clearances  had  been 
backdated,  all  involving  high-ranking  offi- 
cers. 

JUNE   1962 

Jones  reappeared  before  Senate,  subcom- 
mittee (June  7).  He  explained  thkt  Otepka 
had  been  selected  for  the  War  College  because 
he  was  a  "tired  and  worried  man  who  needed 
a  break."  He  said  he  was  not  displeased 
with  the  testimony  of  Otepka  on  April  12  but 
he  "did  not  think  it  was  appropriate." 

Otepka  declined  his  War  College  selection 
(June  17)  after  ascertaining  there  was  no 
intention  to  return  him  to  security  work. 

JULY   1962 

David  Bellsle  appointed  as  special  assistant 
to  Rellly  and  given  powers  of  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector, including  supervision  over  Otepka's 
evaluations  division. 

William  Orrick,  a  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial, replaced  Roger  Jones  who  resigned. 

James  Devine,  a  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial, reported  for  duty  and  swearing  In  as  a 
replacement  for  Bontempo.  By  a  last  min- 
ute shuffie,  Devine  was  sent  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  as  a  XJ3.  representative  to  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies. 

AUGUST-OCTOBER    1962 

Rellly  and  Belisle  instituted  various  or- 
ganizational changes  affecting  evaluative 
functions;  additional  functions  transferred 
from  Otepka's  Jurisdiction.  Otepka  and 
qualified  and  oonscientious  members  of 
his  staff  were  hindered  and  harassed. 
They  were  frequently  criticized  for  alleged 
mistakes.    Stftff  promotions  were  held  up. 

Elmer  Hipsley  assigned  (August)  to  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland  on  Reilly's  request  after 
constant  frustrations  with  Rellly. 

Office  of  Security  removed  (September) 
from  SCA  complex  and  placed  directly  un- 
der Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration. 

Abba  Schwartz  appointed  as  Administrator, 
SCA  (September  14). 

NOVEMBER   1962 

Senate  Internal  Security  Sulxjommlttee  Is- 
sued a  report  covering  its  1961  and  1962 
hearings  on  State  Depwirtment  security. 
Otepka  was  fully  supported.  Other  officials 
were  criticized  for  lax  security  practices.  The 
report  detailed  numerous  deficiencies  and 
recommended  their  correction. 

DECEMBER    1962 

Civil  Service  Commission  submitted  addi- 
tional Information  on  the  Wleland  case  to 
Department  for  investigation  and  evalua- 
tion. Reilly  sought  to  have  Otepka  disquali- 
fy him.self  from  the  evaluation.  Otepka  in- 
sisted It  was  his  responsibUity  to  review  any 
security  case  as  Chief  of  the  Division.  Reilly 
agreed  to  let  Hite  evaluate  it,  but  he  first 
ordered  complete  file  sent  to  Robert  McCar- 
thy, not  a  qualified  evaluator,  in  another  Di- 
vision, to  tell  Reilly  what  was  in  it.  Otepka 
said  he  could  do  that  himself  since  he  was 
intimately  knowledgenble  of  the  case.  Rellly 
demurred. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  special  proj- 
ect started  in  July  1961  which  Jones  said 
would  continue  under  Otepka  had  been  vir- 
tually abandoned  due  to  backlogs  of  other 


work  created  by  the  Rellly-Belisle  abortive 
reorganizations. 

FEBRUARY    1963 

Reilly  authorized  transfer  of  intelligence 
reporting  function  from  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity. The  transfer  had  been  recommended 
by  J.  Clayton  Miller  while  Miller  was  en- 
gaged on  a  management  study  of  paper 
fiow.  Miller  at  the  time  shared  crfUce  space 
and  a  safe  with  Wleland.  They  had  com- 
plemented each  other's  studies. 

Otepka  recalled  (February  21)  to  testify 
before  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
He  described  the  abortive  reorganizations 
and  the  failures  by  his  superiors  to  give  him 
efficiency  reports  for  rating  periods  ending 
m  1961  and  1962. 

MARCH    1963 

Otepka  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  March  6,  11,  and  19.  He  furnished  infor- 
mation about  attempts  by  Harlan  Cleveland, 
condoned  by  Reilly  and  Bellsle,  to  appoint 
without  proper  sec\ulty  clearance  and  In- 
vestigation, individuals  whom  Cleveland 
wanted  on  a  committee  to  study  and  recom- 
mend to  him  the  elimination  of  preappolnt- 
ment  investigations  of  Americans  employed 
in  the  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
national agencies. 

On  RelUy's  Instructions,  a  tap  was  placed 
on  Otepka's  telephone  by  security  technician 
Elmer  Hill.  Otepka's  safe  was  surrepti- 
tiously opened  by  a  professional  "safe- 
cracker" and  Its  contents  examined  and 
copied.  A  young  female  secretary,  pursuant 
to  prearranged  plans,  began  to  carry  away 
Otepka's  trash  bag  at  periodical  Intervals 
for  delivery  to  Reilly's  office  where  Its  torn 
contents  were  pieced  together  and  examined 
for  clues  that  Otepka  might  be  furnishing 
information  privately  to  the  subcommittee. 
Apan.  1963 

William  J.  Crockett  replaced  Orrick  who 
resigned. 

Reilly  testified  bef<H«  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  (April  25  and  30) .  His  state- 
ments were  In  material  conflict  with 
Otepka's.  After  testifying  on  April  25, 
Reilly  personally  asked  Otepka  to  get  bim 
"off  the  hook"  with  Senator  Dodd  who  had 
criticized  him  for  not  allowing  Otepka  to 
re-evaluate  the  Wleland  case. 

Otepka  complained  to  members  of  Reil- 
ly's staff  that  there  was  interference  cm  his 
telephone. 

Otepka  assigned  Norpel  to  make  a  oonfl- 
dential  survey  for  him  on  security  processing 
operations  in  evalimtions  division.  On 
learning  this,  Rellly  derided  Norpel,  who  de- 
fended Otepka. 

MAY  1963 

Hlte  finally  was  successful  in  obtaining 
Wleland  file  from  McCarthy.  File  included 
no  entry  to  show  what  McCarthy  had  done 
with  it. 

Otepka  continued  to  detect  interference  on 
his  telephone.  Otepka  was  informed  by 
knowledgeable  witness  that  there  was  a  con- 
cealed listening  device  in  his  office  as  well  as 
the  telephone  tap,  and  that  Frederick  Tra- 
band,  Otepka's  immediate  assistant,  was 
surveUling  Otepka  in  his  office.  Otepka  con- 
fronted TTaband,  who  vehemently  denied  it. 

Rellly  testified  before  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  (May  21,  22,  and  23).  Sub- 
committee ooxinsel  J.  G.  Sourwlne  told 
Otepka  either  he  or  Reilly  was  lying  and 
suggested  that  Otepka  prepare  written  state- 
ment, offering  documentary  ]HX»f  to  sub- 
stantiate his  testimony.  Otepka  dictated 
39 -page  statement  in  his  office.  Typewriter 
ribbons  containing  partial  impressdons  of 
the  typed  statement  were  retrieved  by  Reilly 
from  Otepka's  trash  bag  and  transcribed. 

JtTNE  1963 

Int«Tial  Security  Subcommittee  ques- 
tioned (June  19)  Traband,  Joseph  Roeetti, 
and  Terence  Shea,  three  of  Reilly's  ct^orts 
who  wore  monitoring  and  inspecting  Otep- 
ka's  trash  begs.     Each    admitted    his   role. 
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was  banished  from  his  office  to 
cfibbyhole  and  Instructed  to    'write 
on  security  operations." 

Reilly  ordered  evaluators 

Hughes  to  routine  investigative 

ding  the  bricks.    Otepka's  secre- 

Eunlce  Powers,  was  banished  to 

and  assigned  to  transcribing 
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JT7I.T    1963 


sent  to  New  Orleans  on  detail. 
[»'dered  Otepka  not   to   enter  the 
Division.     Employees  Instructed 
any  Information  to  Otepka. 
£111   testified    (July  9)    before  In- 
Subcommlttee.    He   denied 
edge  of  tap  on  Otepka's  telephone. 
appeared  July  29.     He  also  denied 
of  tap. 
of  Justice  rule  on  basis  of  De- 
request  for  an  opinion  that  no 
efcisted  to  presecute  Wieland  fer  al- 
testimony  before  toternal  Seour- 
Mnlttee.     Belisle  Immediately  had 
prepare  a  statement  (July  19)  that 
tad   been   fully  recleared  and   In- 
1  <oughton  to  issue  a  formal  clear- 
abortive    action   was  rescinded 
learned  of  It.     Bellsle   then 
record  copy  of  the  memorandum 
his  signature  in  the  presence  of 
Loughton. 


Crc  :kett 
tte 
fcr 


AUGUST    1963 


appeared  before  subcommittee  lAug. 
"  any  knowledge  of  tap. 
appeared  August  12.  Stated  he 
his  telephone  had  been 
estlfled  with  aid  of  his  39-page 
and  appended  documents  which 
admitted  into  the  committee 


Issued  instructions  Augxist  13  and 

further  testimony  by  Dep>art- 

oyees  without  his  express  permls- 

luestioned  by  FBI  agents  on  Aug- 
and  16  regarding  furnishing  in- 
to an  unauthorized  person    (i.e. 
of  a  U.S.  Senate  committee), 
satisfied    there    was    no    case 
at  Department  of  Justice, 
of  Crockett's  instructions  Otep- 
before  subcommittee  again  on 
and  supplemented  his  testimony 
her     contradicting     his     security 


hJm 


SEPTEMBES    1963 


oi  ipleted  the  new  evaluation  of  the 
( ase.     He  recommended  that  Wie- 
d  smissed  as  a  security  risk. 
I>  partment     filed     formal     charges 
Oi  epka  seeking  his  dismissal  for  con- 
unlxpomlng  an  officer  In  furnishing  In- 
to the  Subcommittee  and  for  al- 
mbtilatlng  certain  documents,  por- 
■«  hlch  allegedly  were  found  in  his 


waa    ccoifldentlally    and    reliably 

Stanley  Holden  that  the  cubby- 

wdlch  Otepka  had  been  banished  ma 

te  ephone    and    other    surrelllanc*. 

al4o  Informed  hlia  that  he  had  fo«n4 


a  tap  on  his  own  phone  which  he  traced  to 
Ehner  Hill's  office. 

Bosettl  and  McCarthy  visited  Holden  at 
his  home  during  working  hours  where 
Holden  was  recuperating  from  mysterious 
Injuries  to  his  face  and  tongue.  Holden  was 
threatened  with  reprisals  if  he  did  not  tell 
Rosettl  and  Reilly  whether  he  h.id  informed 
Otepka  through  another  source  that  Ot^'pka's 
phone  had  been  bugged. 

OCTOBER    19G3 

Senator  Dodd.  accompanied  by  Soiirwine. 
on  October  4  delivered  a  strongly  worded  10- 
page  memorandum  to  Rusk  highly  critical  of 
State  Department  security  practices. 

Otepka  appealed  the  charges  against  him. 
He  admitted  furnishing  Information  to  the 
subcommittee  explaining  he  was  obligated 
morally  and  legally  to  tell  the  truth  and 
rebut  the  falsehoods  of  Reilly  and  others. 
He  denied  mutilating  any  documents  and  de- 
nied he  knew  who  did. 

Rusk  appeared  before  the  stibcommittee 
and  detailed  the  charges  against  Otepka.  He 
was  strongly  challenged  for  his  stand  on 
Otepka  by  nearly  all  of  the  Senators  present 
who  backed  Otepka.  Rusk  lifted  the  ban 
against  further  testimony  by  his  subordi- 
n.jtes. 

NOVEMBER    1963 

The  State  Department  rejected  Otepkas 
appeal  and  ordered  his  dismissal  but  de- 
ferred the  date  of  his  separation  if  he  ap- 
pealed Initially  to  the  Department  rather 
than  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Dodd  denounced  the  erder  of  dis- 
missal on  the  Senate  floor  (November  6)  and 
accused  State  officials  of  perjtiry  In  denying 
the  telephone  tap. 

Reilly,  Belisle.  and  Hill  quickly  submitted 
explanatory  letters  to  the  subcommittee  on 
Rusk's  Instructions,  partially  recanting  their 
previous  testimonies.  They  now  admitted  a 
tap  was  "attempted"  but  it  was  unsucce-ss- 
ful.  The  subcommittee  released  their  re- 
canting statements  and  their  prior  testimony 
to  show  their  contradictions.  Enraged,  Dodd 
said  the  three  officers  should  be  charged,  not 
Otepka. 

Belisle  was  recalled  to  testify  on  November 
14.  He  stuck  to  the  story  in  his  recanting 
letter  that  he  was  out  of  town  when  the 
tap  was  placed  and  therefore  had  no  knowl- 
edge. 

Reilly  reappeared  on  November  15.  He 
maintained  that  the  tap  had  been  attempted 
but  did  not  succeed. 

On  November  18.  Hill  blew  the  whistle 
on  Reilly  and  Belisle.  He  not  only  said  the 
tap  was  successful  but  he  delivered  two  reels 
of  Otepka's  taped  conversations  to  an  un- 
identified person  at  Reilly's  Instructions.  He 
said  Reilly  knew  the  contents  of  at  least  one 
of  the  conversations.  Reilly  and  Hill  resigned 
on  that  day.  Belisle,  incredibly,  was  retained 
and  assigned  to  review  Kite's  evaluation  of 
Wieland  and  prepare  his  findings  for  Crockett. 

Otepka  appealed  to  the  Department  asking 
that  the  charges  be  dismissed  because  he  had 
acted  properly  and  the  whole  case  was  viti- 
ated and  tainted  by  Reilly  and  Belisle's 
perjury.    Otepka  asked  for  a  hearing. 

Raymond  Laugel,  a  career  Foreign  Service 
officer,  became  the  acting  head  of  the  Office 
of  Security. 

DECEMBER    1963 

Crockett  appointed  George  W.  French,  a 
retired  Army  colonel,  and  Wilson  Flake,  a  re- 
tired Ambassador,  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion Into  the  disclosure  of  wiretapping  and 
the  deficiencies  In  security  practices  as  set 
forth  In  the  10-page  Dodd  memorandum. 

Flake  and  French  twice  attempted  to  ques- 
tion Otepka  in  detail  about  wiretapping  and 
lax  security  practices.  On  advice  of  his  at- 
torney Otepka  demurred  saying  he  would 
aiand  on  his  testimony  before  Congress 
which  be  felt  he  should  not  now  discuss 
because  the  State  Department  had  made 
UiB  an  adversary  and  he  preferred  to  air 


out  the  case  In  the  forthcoming  admini-tra- 
tlve  hearing  that  he  had  requested. 

JANUARY    1864 

The  Department  gave  Otepka  a  list  of  six 
employees  from  which  It  requested  that 
Otepka  select  one  as  a  hearing  otlicer. 
Otekpa  objected  to  the  entire  roster  on  the 
grounds  that  these  persons  were  all  em- 
ployees subject  to  Rusk's  commands  and 
jurisdiction.  Otepka  asked  for  an  Independ- 
ent hearing  officer  unconnected  with  the 
Department. 

Flake  and  French  Interviewed  evaluators 
Norpel,  Hlte,  and  Edwin  A.  Burkhardt. 
They  entirely  supported  Otepka  and  criti- 
cized practices  of  the  Office  of  Security  thai 
were  initiated  and  Implemented  by  Reilly 
and  Bellsle. 

Otekpa  sent  two  memorandums  to  Liiugel 
listing  all  the  impediments  imposed  on  him 
since  June  1963  by  Reilly  and  Bellsle  asking 
that  they  be  lifted  (no  answer  ever  re- 
ceived) . 

Norpel  testified  before  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  in  support  of  Otepka. 

Norpel  was  returned  to  the  evaluations 
division  after  a  protest  to  the  legal  office 
about  the  nature  of  his  duties.  He  had  in 
the  meantime  been  compelled  to  discharge 
firearms  over  his  objection.  This  aggravated 
a  hearing  loss  about  which  he  had  Informed 
the  Department  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Hughes  permanently  transferred  to  Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 

FEBRUARY    1964 

Crockett  directed  Otepka  to  review  and 
segregate  all  the  files  which  had  been  un- 
FKJunded  in  Otepka's  offiee  by  ReUly  in  June 
1963. 

Reilly  officially  went  off  State  Department 
payroll  after  having  the  date  ©f  his  resigna- 
tion extended  due  to  his  hospitalization. 

MARCH    1964 

G.  Marvin  Gentile  succeeded  Reilly  as  ilie 
head  of  the  Office  of  Security  (March  2). 

Otepka  commenced  (March  2)  the  review 
of  the  files  as  ordered  by  Crockett.  The 
files  were  moved  for  this  purpose  to  an  office 
adjacent  to  Otepka's  cubbyhole.  On  advice 
of  his  attorney.  Otepka  began  to  prepare  a 
written  Inventory  of  each  document  re- 
viewed. Upon  learning  this  Gentile  promptly 
terminated  this  assignment  and  removed  the 
files  to  an  unknown  location. 

Hlte  testified  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  (March  3)  In  support  of 
Otepka.  <p 

Loughton,  Norpel,  Hlte,  and  Gardner,  all 
originally  selected  by  Otepka  for  the  special 
project  ordered  by  Boswell,  together  with 
Howard  Shea  (Investigations  division)  and 
Edwin  Burkhardt  (evaluations  division) 
were  removed  from  their  secxirity  officer  de- 
signations and  transferred  (March  16)  to 
the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  as  ad- 
ministrative officers  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  "cases"  of  certain  foreign 
nationals.  All  received  instructions  not  to 
discuss  their  assignment  due  to  its  sensitive 
nature. 

APRIL    1964 

Norpel,  Hlte.  Burkhardt,  and  Howard  Shea 
appealed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
their  removal  from  security  officer  classifica- 
tions. 

The  four  appellants  plus  Gardner  anti 
Ixjughton  who  did  not  appeal,  unanimously 
voiced  their  complaints  officially  to  their 
superiors  about  the  "make  work"  nature  of 
their  assignment,  complaining  that  they  were 
idle  for  Inordinate  periods  of  time  and  that 
the  assignment  was  far  beneath  their  experi- 
ences and  capabilities. 

Crockett  Instructed  Otepka  (April  30)  to 
hold  in  abeyance  the  assignment  given  him 
by  RelUy  in  June  1963  (preparing  a  hand- 
book) and  to  undertake  Instead  the  oatalog- 
tng  and  indexing  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
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o«D  and  other  public  documents  containing 
data  on  security  problems. 

MAT    1964 

rrockett  restored  Otepka's  secretary  (»&■. 
powers)  to  ^to^-  He  avoided  Otepka's  other 
rS^^esis  for  removal  of  the  various  Impedl- 
Snu  Unposed  on  him  by  saying  he  was  not 
^wTre  of  them  and  would  look  Into  them  (no 
followup  ever  received  by  Otepka) . 

JUNK   1964 

Traband,  formerly  Burkhardt's  supervisor, 
submitted  a  derogatory  report  on  him  sa^g 
that  Burkhardt's  "emotional  displays  of  tem- 
ner  and  cutting  remarks  to  coworkers  when 
Svlously  upset  adversely  affected  the  seren- 
Zot  the  office  and  the  ability  of  his  cowork- 
e?B  to  concentrate."  Traband's  comments 
were  an  Implied  and  unfair  reference  to  the 
7it  that  Burkhardt  had  defended  Otepka 
firmly  to  his  associates. 

Mter  continuing  frustrations  stemming 
from  the  undeslred  Idleness  and  tbe  dtmean- 
S^ature  of  their  assignment  to  which  they 
Sul  been  ordered  on  March  16,  Lo^^^  «f^ 
Gardner  at  their  persistent  request  were 
transferred  elsewhere-Oardner  to  a  man- 
^ent  analyst  and  Lougjiton  to  training 
fSr  consular  work.  Norpel  was  designated 
as  officer  in  charge  over  Hlte.  Burkhardt.  and 
Shea. 

JULT    1964 

Department  finally  Informed  Otepka  of  Its 
decision  on  Otepka's  request  for  aji  Inde- 
pendent hearing  officer.  The  "q^est  ^ 
rejected  and  Otepka  waa  required  to^oose 
one  of  the  six  persons  offered  by  the  Depart- 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  ordered  the 
Department  to  restore  HltCs.  Norpel's.  Shea  s. 
and  Burkhardt's  security  officer  classlflca- 
tions  but  rejected  their  other  claims  that  the 
reassignment  was  a  reduction  In  rank. 

AUGUST    1964-AUGUST    1965 

Otepka's   Isolation   and    Impedimenta   re- 
mained unchanged.     He  testified  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  In  August. 
He  was  followed  by  Crockett  and  other  De- 
partment officials,  including  security  officers 
who   were  involved   in  the   surveillance   of 
Otepka  and  others  who  supported  him.     It 
became  imperative  therefore,  from  time  to 
time  to  postpone  by  mutual  agreement  with 
the   Department,    Otepka's   hearing    in   the 
Department  which  was  orlglnaUy  scheduled 
for  November  1964  until  Otepka  could  ob- 
tain the  published  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee. .   „^  . 
During  this  period  Hlte.  Norpel,  Shea,  and 
Burkhardt  continued  to  perform  Inslgnlfl- 
cant  tasks  akin  to  clerical  work.    Their  justi- 
fiable   complaints    to   their    superiors    were 
unavailing.                                             ,    „  „ 

In  April  Oockett  ordered  Norpel  to  El  Paso. 
Tex  for  permanent  duty  as  an  Inveetlgator 
which  was  not  only  demeaning  but  based  on 
past  experience  with  misrepresentations  of 
his  Department  superiors  would  In  his  es- 
timation again  expose  him  to  gunfire  that 
would  be  injurious  to  his  health.  At  the 
same  time  Shea  was  ordered  to  Denver.  Colo., 
an  assignment  In  the  terms  of  his  experience 
also  demeaning  to  him.  When  the  Depart- 
ment failed  to  give  them  adequate  reasons 
for  their  removal  from  their  established 
residences  in  Washington.  D.C.,  they  did  not 
report  to  the  respective  posts  and  are  delay- 
ing their  decisions  until  such  actions  are 
rescinded  or  sufficient  reasons  are  given. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Department  has -re- 
moved Norpel  and  Shea  from  the  payroll. 
Both  have  appealed  to  the  Civil  Service  Ccan- 
mlssion  on  several  grounds.  Including  their 
primary  claims  that  the  actions  were  in 
reprisal  for  their  defense  of  Otepka. 

Hlte  and  Burkhardt  continue  in  their  as- 
signment in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  isolated  from  contact  with  their 
superiors  and  coworkers. 

Otepka  was  deprived  in  June  1965  of  a 
normal  salary  Increase  due  to  a  decision  made 
by  French,  concurred  in  by  Crockett,  that 


Otepka's  work  in  carding  the  Oohomssionai. 
Rbcoed  is  "not  ot  an  acceptatole  level  ct  coin- 
petence."  otepka  haa  conetatentiy  Informed 
Sockett  and  French  that  owing  *<>  the  fact 
that  he  waa  made  an  advecsary  by  the  De- 
partment he  muet  devote  as  mucb  oC  his 
time  as  possible  to  preparing  his  defense 
against  the  charges.  This  has  become  a 
monumental  task  for  Otepka  because  <rf  the 
notoriety  he  has  obtained  and  the  Interest 
and  support  he  has  received  from  so  many 
Members  of  Congress. 

Otepka's  hearing  date  is  now  set  for  Octo- 
ber 11  1965.  It  is  hoped  by  then  all  of  the 
pertinent  testimony  of  lmpcHi;ant  Depart- 
ment  witnesses  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  shall  be  published. 


Colorado  Poll  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  OOLOSADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1. 1965 


Mr  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  gave  high  priority  to  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  a  questionnaire  to 
the  people  of  the  Second  District  of  Colo- 
rado, whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. ,  „ 

The  questions  were  cajefully  con- 
structed to  permit  the  widest  possible 
range  (rf  opinions  in  order  to  inform  me 
of  the  thinking  of  the  citizen^  of  the 

second  district.  ^  ^  *  w  «# 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Second  District  of 
Colorado  consists  of  the  foiu-  metropoli- 
tan counties  surrounding  Denver- 
Adams.  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  and  Jeffer- 
son—plus the  two  mountain  counties  of 
Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek.  We  have  one  of 
the  highest  average  educational  and 
economic  levels  of  any  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  country.  The  proof  of  these 
statistical  facts  was  shown  by  the  re- 
sponse I  received.  Almost  17,000  indi- 
viduals, couples,  and  even  whole  families 
took  the  time  and  the  effort  to  discuss 
and  answer  the  questionnaire,  providing 
their  own  stamp  and  envelope,  and  re- 
turning it  to  my  office. 

It  is  amazing  to  note  that  we  are  stm 
receiving  a  trickle  of  answers  daUy.  even 
though  the  huge  task  of  tabulation  has 
been  completed. 

As  the  replies  started  returning  to  my 
office  I  faced  the  choice  of  iimnediately 
sending  them  out  for  tabulations  or  of 
first  studying  and  analyzing  them  myself. 
I  chose  the  latter  course—reading  and 
noting  each  completed  questionnaire.  A 
great  number  not  only  checked  the  an- 
swers but  also  added  personal  comments 
to  further  clarify  their  views. 

As  a  result.  I  feel  that  I  am  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  people  I  repre- 
sent. Their  insights  have  given  me  guid- 
ance and  clarification  as  I  pondered  the 
complex  and  controversial  issues  before 
this  Congress. 

Frankly.  I  am  proud  of  the  men  ana 
women  I  represent.  They  are  well  read, 
and  well  infonned. 

I  now  have  the  final  tabulations  avail- 
able.   I  know  the  results  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Congress. 
In  reporting  the  tabulations,  I  wish  to 


stress  that  during  the  last  campaign 
and  continuing  through  this  Congress,  I 
have  never  attempted  to  conceal  my  own 
opinion  on  any  issue,  or  to  cease  being 
outspoken  on  my  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. ...  . 
Equally  important,  I  have  maintained 
to  the  best  of  my  abUity  an  open  and  in- 
quiring mind,  willing  to  admit  that  I 
could  be  wrong  and  soUciting  new  an- 
swers to  troubling  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  primary  duty  of 
a  Congressman  to  represent,  as  best  he 
knows  how,  all  the  people  of  his  district. 
He  alone  must  make  the  final  decision 
on  issues  facing  the  Congress  based  on 
what  is  best  for  his  district  and  for  the 
country.    No  poll  can  tell  him  how  to 
vote.   No  poll  should  tell  him  how  to  vote. 
However,  a  poU  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently taken  of  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict—as  mine  was,  thanlcs  to  the  long, 
hard  work  of  a  veritable  army  of  volun- 
teers plus  my  own  staff — can  strongly 
indicate  how  the  people  view  and  inter- 
pret what  is  happenii>g  in  the  country  in 
terms  of  their  own  best  judgment  and 

interest.  .      ... 

If  the  results  of  a  questionnau-e  mdi- 
cate  that  the  Congressman  and  the  peo- 
ple he  represents  are  thinking  differently 
about  various  issues,  then  one  of  two 
things  has  happened:  either  the  Con- 
gressman Is  badly  out  of  step  with  his 
district,  or  else  tJhe  people  of  his  dis- 
trict have  not  been  given  sufficient  In- 
formation and  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  issues. 

HappUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Second  District  of  Colorado 
appear  to  be  in  accord  with  my  own 
voting  record  thus  far  In  Congress  a©d 
with  a  great  majority  of  the  overall  poU- 
cies  of  this  administration,  based  upon 
their  answers  to  my  questionnaire.  The 
results  show  that  the  people  I  represent 
desire  a  progressive,  but  prudent  and 
cost-conscious  Federal  Government,  as 

The  quality  of  the  responses  cannot  be 
conveyed  with  mere  numbers  or  per- 
centages, so  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  paint  a  substantive  picture  with 
this  verbal  report. 

On  both  foreign  and  domestic  issues, 
the  majority  of  the  people  who  answefed 
are  in  favor  of  the  administrations 
present  course.  They  beUeve  that  we 
should  hold  to  our  present  poUcy  in  Viet- 
nam, that  we  must  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  that 
we  must  continue  our  present  Cuban 
policy  of  isolating  Castro  economically 
and  diplomatically.  They  believe  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  must  be  con- 
stanly  reexamined  and  kept  in  step  with 
the  changing  international  scene. 

On  problems  at  home,  I  am  particu- 
impressed  by  their  support  of  President 
Johnson's  policies.  More  than  three- 
fourths  believe  in  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment health  care,  about  two-thirds  be- 
lieve strongly  in  some  form  of  Federal 
assistance  to  education  and  more  than 
half  are  firmly  behind  the  President's 
outiines  for  his  long-range  goals. 

On  the  local  Colorado  scene,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  constituents  appear  to  view 
high  property  taxes  and  the  industrial 
growth  rate  as  the  two  most  pressing 
problems.  More  than  one  out  of  fourth 
indicated  property  taxes  as  the  greatest 
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and  nearly  1  out  of  5  marked 
industrial  growth  rate  as  most 
Unemployment  awjeared  as  the 
problem  to  only  5  percent  of 
those  answering,  and  inadequate  com- 
munity lervices  and  facilities  was  the 
concern  ( f  less  than  5  percent. 

I  espe<ially  want  to  call  attention  to 
that  only  one -third  favor  the 
E>irksen  axnendment.  54  per- 
cent opp<  ise  it  and  the  rest  indicated  no 
choice. 

On  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(1  )  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  a 
small  mzjority — 52  percent — of  my  an- 
swering ionstituents  favored  its  reten- 
tion, as  vposed  to  its  repeal,  which  I 
myself  fa  vored. 

An  interesting  split  of  opinion  devel- 
oped f ron  I  the  question  relating  to  the  tax 
reductlor  program  before  Congress. 
Nearly  oi  e-third  thought  it  more  Impor- 
tant to  reduce  income  taxes,  an  almost 
equal  nu  mber  favored  lowering  excise 
taxes  anc  the  remainder  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  d4fer  any  more  tax  reductions, 
tax  cut  measure  before  this 
[was  the  major  excise  tax  cut 
of  over  $  L7  billion  which  I  voted  for. 

The  res  ponse  on  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram iUiminates  the  perplexity  of  so 
many  of  us  attempting  to  grapple  with 
this  prob  em.  Well  over  one-fourth  left 
this  secti(  m.  blank,  while  about  one-fifth 
favored  i  bolition  of  price  supports  and 
one-thirc  expressed  their  desire  to  grad- 
ually redice  supports.  The  remainder 
of  answ^e:  s  related  to  specific  measures 
in  this  coi  aplicated  area. 

The  mjst  gratifying  response  of  all 
came  in  £  nswer  to  the  question  "Do  you 
favor  hav  ng  your  Congressman  j)oll  you 
on  your  views?"  Ninety-nine  percent 
said  yes. 

I  am  iratefxil  to  those  who  paitlci- 
pated  in  this  survey.  The  results  and 
many  ex  ended  remarks  of  those  who 
answered  have  been  such  a  helpful  gnide 
and  a  us<  ful  indicator  of  the  opinion  of 
the  peopl;  I  represent  that  I  am  plan- 
ning to  use  this  immensely  valuable 
method  o  polling  my  constituents  again 
during  thp  next  session  of  Congress 


Viet  lam  Not  Only  Crisis  Spot 

ext|ension  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  tlENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed  lesday.  September  1,  1965 

Ml-.  LH  SCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
in  recent  months  attention  has  been 
focused  oi  the  Vietnam  situation,  it  is 
important  that  we  remain  constantly 
aware  of  ( he  other  serious  problem  areas 
in  the  wcrld  caused  by  Communist  ag- 
gression and  deceit. 

An  edit  )rial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  Augxist  23.  1965,  contains  a  timely  re- 
minder of  the  existence  of  these  trouble 
areas  am  the  need  to  maintain  our 
capacity  i  o  deal  with  them. 

Under  l»ve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
sxibmit  thp  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug.  23,  1966] 
ViETiVAic  Not  Oitly  Ckisis  Spot 

The  CommunlAts  have  chosen  Vietnam  as 
the  proving  ground  for  their  theories  on 
so-called  "wars  of  liberation" — by  which  they 
mean  revolution  aided  and  abetted  by  Pei- 
ping  and/or  Moscow. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  Western  posUion  all 
over  the  world,  then,  to  see  to  It  Uiat  this 
semlhidden  kind  of  aggression  does  not  pay. 


gressman  Brown.  Although  the  voice 
of  our  colleague  will  not  again  be  heard 
in  these  halls,  the  seeds  of  sound  gov- 
ernment which  he  sowed  during  his 
career  in  Congress  will  produce  and  re- 
produce to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  our 
Nation. 

Representative  Brown  played  a  vital 
pai-t  in  the  enactment  of  much  major 


However,  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to     If>gislation  that  has  moved  our  country 

foi-u-ard.  He  W£is  a  man  of  firm  con-! 
victions  and  yet  a  man  willing  to  listen 
to  those  who  differed  with  him.  Al- 
though sometimes  there  were  those  in 
this  House  who  disagreed  with  his  polit- 
ical philosophy,  they  listened  to  his  side 
of  every  proposal  and  admired  him  for 
his  courage. 

He  contributed  immensely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  and  second  Hoover  Com- 
missions on  which  he  sei-ved.  He  was  an 
active  participant  on  the  committees  to 
which  he  was  assigned.  He  was  not  just 
a  legislator— he  was  a  great  American 
who  loved  his  Nation  dearly.  Personally 
I  shall  miss  his  counsel  and  his  fellow- 
ship. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 


forget  that  Vietnam  is  simply  the  point  on 
the  Communist  spear.  The  threat  is  global 
and  long-range,  as  well  as  local  and  immed- 
iate. 

Important  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  is,  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
other  potential  trouble  spots  around  the 
world. 

West  Berlin  is  quiet  at  the  moment,  but 
the  Soviets  have  periodically  tested  our  de- 
termination to  defend  It,  and  presumably 
will  again.  We  cannot  allow  a  preoccupation 
with  Vietnam  to  erode  the  credibility  o;'  our 
commitments  in  Europe. 

The  Chinese  Reds  are  trying  to  stir  trouble 
In  Thailand,  whose  security  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  in 
which  we  play  a  leading  role. 

Closer  to  home,  it  is  far  from  cerUain  that 
our  intervention  has  permanently  removed 
the  peril  of  Castroite  subversion  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  And,  Communist-led 
national  liberation  fronts  are  active  and 
dangerous  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

We  must  be  certain  tliat  we  maintain  the 
capacity,  military  tmd  otherwise,  to  deal  with 
crises  In  areas  like  these  where  we  have 
treaty  obligations,  or  where  our  national 
interest  Is  directly  involved. 

The  Johnson  administration  should  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  pay  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam  by  reducing  ovu-  forces  elsewhere, 
or  by  putting  off  the  development  of  new  or 
Improved  weapons  which  are  need  t^  keep 
our  edge  over  the  Soviets. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
United  States  can  or  should  be  the  cop-on - 
the-block  for  every  world  trouble  spot. 

Threats  to  peace  exist  In  the  Indonesia- 
Malaysia  confrontation,  in  Kashmir  and  Ye- 
men, and  potentially  i:i  the  Congo. 

Otu:  influence,  and  in  some  cases  our  eco- 
nomic aid.  can  be  helpful  in  keeping  the 
powder  kegs  from  exploding  And.  we  can 
help  damp  the  fires  when  they  start. 

In  these  areas  and  many  others,  however. 
It  Is  not  primarily  our  security  or  our  Inter- 
ests which  are  threatened,  but  those  of  our 
allies. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  strong 
enough  now  to  carry  p>art  of  the  load,  and 
we  should  let  them  do  so. 

Where  America's  neolsolatlonlsts  go  wrong 
Is  not  in  recognizing  the  limits  of  our  power, 
but  in  using  this  as  an  excltii;e  to  urge  re- 
t.'ert  from  our  real  res;>onsibllltles 


Ealogy  to  Clarence  J.  Brown 


SPEECH 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIG.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  woi'd  of  the  death  of  our  colleague, 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  reached 
Capitol  Hill,  the  flags  of  our  Govern- 
ment buildings  here  were  lowered  to  ha]f 
staff.  When  his  body  was  placed  in  its 
final  resting  place,  the  flags  were  once 
again  raised  to  full  .staff.  This  merely 
symbolizes  a  pause  in  the  works  of  Con- 


President's  Position  on  Outer  Space 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF   HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Majority  Leader  and  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  as  Vice  President,  and  as  the 
Nation's  Chief  Executive,  President 
Johnson  has  advocated  the  devotion  of 
our  resources  to  the  peaceful  exploratioji 
of  space. 

Just  this  Sunday  in  his  press  confer- 
ence statement  at  his  Texas  ranch,  tho 
President  said  of  Gemini  V  fight: 

This  flight  of  Gemini  V  was  a  Journev  at 
peace  by  men  of  peace. 

Although  the  Pi-esidcnfs  go-ahead 
signal  on  the  Air  Force  Manned  OibitinL- 
Laboratory  is  an  extension  of  military 
technology  into  space  for  the  first  timr, 
this  project  should  be  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  our  oft-state<:  determination  to 
develop  space  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  MOL  is  a  logical  next  step  which 
builds  on  the  success  of  the  Gemini 
flichts.  And,  as  this  August  6  editorial 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  concludes, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  v- 
anything  more.  As  the  President  al.-o 
."^aid  in  the  Sunday  press  conference: 

No  national  sovereignty  rules  In  outer 
space.  Those  who  venture  there  go  as  envoys 
€>f  the  entire  human  race. 

The  timeliness  of  this  editorial  is  ap- 
parent and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Aug.  26.  1965': 
Those  Spies  in  the  Sky 

The  Russians  are  both  late  and  naive  in 
m.iking  the  charge  that  Gemini  5  Is  a  spy 
mission.  Late,  because  cameras  In  American 
and  Russian  spy  satellites  have  been  snap- 
ping pictures  of  the  earth's  siirface   for  a 
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,-n«  time.  Naive,  because  if  there  ever  wm 
i^sslon  in  which  everything  was  open  and 
!tS«board.  it  1.  the  flight  of  astxcnauts 
t^S^^rKruXCtiKr\^Co,^T^.  If  they 
S  spies,  the  word  has  lost  all  meaning. 

Anv  venture  Into  space  may.  of  course,  pro- 
duce knowledge  useful  for  military  as  well 
ITclvUlan  purposes.  It  was  the  Russians- 
concentration  on  military  rocketry  that  gave 
them  an  early  lead  in  space. 

Tt  is  aulte  possible  that  some  of  the  ex- 
periments undertaken  by  the  astronauts  In 
Jhelr  8-day  Gemini  6  mission  will  be  help- 
ful to  military  planners.  Just  as  the  Russian 
cosmonaut  flights  doubUess  helped  the  So- 
^  planners.  But  the  primary  goal  U  to 
learn  about  space,  not  to  spy  on  the  earth 

'^P^Mldent  Johnson  neatly  dUposed  of  the 
Russian  complaint  by  Inviting  Soviet  sci- 
entists to  witness  the  next  Gemini  launch- 
fne  Would  the  Russians  be  wlUlng  to  let 
American  scientists  watch  their  next  cosmo- 

^liaAxx  a  different  category  was  the  Presi- 
dent's go-ahead  f<a  a  manned  orbiting  lab- 
oratory (MOL) .    This  $1.6  billion  project  is 

admittedly  mUltary.  ope™ttngmrf  "^  "'"f;" 
the  Defense  Department.  The  Job  of  toe 
MOL,  m  which  crewmen  will  work  In  orWt 
fcx-  as  long  as  a  month  at  a  time,  will  be  to 
develop  and  test  equipment  related  to  the 
defense  of  America.  .   ^      .         , 

Much  as  we  regret  this  overt  Intrusion  of 
military  technology  Into  space.  It  U  neces- 
Bary  indeed  Inevitable.  foUowlng  as  it  does 
the  development  of  mlssUes  and  unmanned 
satellites  which  can  observe  the  earth  for 
long  periods  of  time.  *,,„♦+»,. 

President  Johnson  pledged  again  that  the 
United  States  would  not  put  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  Into  orbit.  The  MOL  wUl 
be  one  means  of  Insuring  that  no  other  na- 
tion does  It,  either. 


opinion  of  the  World  Court,  and  the 
earlier  acceptance  of  that  World  Court 
ruling  by  the  General  Assemt^.  it  had 
become  evident  that  a  inaj(»tt7  of  the 
United  Nations  would  refuse  to  apply  the 
loss-of-vote  sanction  of  article  19  of  the 
charter  to  those  members  who  persisted 
in  refusing  to  pay.  ,      ^  ^^ 

I  have  seen  the  charge  that  in  stating 
the  U.S.  position  In  the  Ught  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, Ambassador  Goldberg  has 
been  guilty  of  abject  surrender.  This  is 
just  not  so.  I  have  read  the  carefully 
worded  statement  which  Ambassador 
Goldberg  regretfully  made  to  the  UIJ. 
Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Op- 
erations on  August  16.  In  my  considered 
judgment.  It  represents  a  judicious,  ma- 
ture and  pragmatic  facing  of  the  facts  of 

life-  ^  r^    ^A 

Before  discussing  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's statement  in  detail,  it  is  pertinent 
to  examine  the  basic  premises.  Article 
17  of  the  charter  gives  to  the  General 
Assembly  budget  authority  and  specifies 
that  "the  expenses  of  the  organization 
shaU  be  borne  by  the  members  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly." 

To  enforce  payment  of  such  appor- 
tioned expenses,  arUcle  19  specifies  that: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is 
in  arrears  In  the  payment  of  Its  financial 
contributions  to  the  organization  shall  have 
no  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
amount  of  Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  It  for 
the  preceding  2  full  years.  The  General  As- 
sembly may.  nevertheless,  permit  such  » 
member  to  vote  If  It  Is  saUsfled  that  the 
failure  to  pay  Is  dtle  to  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  member. 


Ambassador  Goldberg*!  Stand  in  tbe  U.N. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
followed  with  closest  scrutiny  the  policy 
statements  which  have  been  enunciated 
by  our  new  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. 

My  practice  of  law  over  the  past  35 
years  has  sharpened  my  cognizance  of  the 
blimtly  precise  aspects  as  well  as  of  the 
legal  subtleties  of  the  critical  issue  he  had 
to    face    immediately    upon    assuming 
office.    My  own  knowlecfee  of  the  facts, 
based  upon  my  participation  in  many 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  sessions,  to- 
gether with  our  discussions  with  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  has  convinced  me 
that  he  deserves  our  commendation  and 
support  for  the  statesmanship  and  legal 
skill  he  has  displayed  in  his  first  crucial 
assignment. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  in  serious  financial  trouble 
because  the  Soviet  bloc,  plus  France  and 
some  of  the  Arab  countries  have  refused 
to  pay  their  share  of  UJJ.  peacekeeping 
operations.  What  aU  of  us  were  not 
aware  of  was  that  in  spite  of  clear  pro- 
visions of  the  VH.  Charter,  an  advisory 


Early  \JH.  peacekeeping  missions  were 
authorized  by  the  Security  CouncU.    As 
a  result  of  the  peacekeeping  operations 
in  Korea,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1950, 
passed  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution 
to  circumvent  the  problem  of  the  Soviet 
veto  in  the  Security  Council.    A  Soviet 
veto  had  been  av<rided  only  because  the 
Soviet  delegate  had  seen  fit  to  absent 
himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil     The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution 
provides  that  whenever  Security  Council 
action    on   a   threat    to   the   peace   is 
thwarted  by  a  veto,  the  General  Assem- 
bly can  be  called  to  act  by  the  vote  of 
and    seven    members    of    the    Security 
Council  or  a  majority  of  the  U.N.  mem- 
bership. 

The  significance  of  this  resolution  in 
strengthening  the  General  Assembly's  re- 
sponsibility on  issues  of  peace  and  se- 
curity became  evident  at  the  time  of  the 
Suez  crisis.  The  Security  Council  was 
deadlocked  by  British  and  French  ve- 
toes. The  General  Assembly  met  in 
emergency  session  and  took  steps  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  financial  problMns  of  the  United 
Nations  began  with  these  peacekeeping 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  in  1956  and 
with  those  in  the  Congo  in  i960— which 
had  been  initiated  by  the  Secuiity  Coun- 
cU without  objection  by  the  Soviet.  Tlie 
Soviet  bloc  refused  to  pay  assessments 
for  these  operations,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  budget  amounts.  France  refused 
for  the  Congo,  and  certain  of  the  Arab 
States  refused  for  the  Middle  East  peace- 
keeping operations.    Their  refusal  was 


not  based  on  inability  to  pay.  but  on  the 
ground  that  the  assessments  were  Illegal 
and  therefore  not  binding. 

At  the  request  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  mtematlonal  Court  of  Justice 
examined  the  question  and  In  July  1962 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  5,  held  that  the  expendi- 
tures authorized  in  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  on  the  Congo  and  the  Bflddle 
East  operations  were  expenses  of  ttie  or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  article 
17  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.    In 
this  opinion,  the  majority  alsa  rejected 
an  argument  that  had  been  made  that 
all  peace  and  security  operations  must 
be  financed  through  agreements  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  of  article  43  of  the  UN 
Charter.    This  is  the  article,  never  ef- 
fectuated  because  of   Soviet   Intransi- 
geance,    which    provides    for    member 
countries,  subject  to  their  constitutional 
processes,  to  make  armed  forces  available 
to  the  Security  Council  for  peacdce«)lng 
purposes. 

The  advisory  <H>lnlon  of  the  World 
Court  was  accepted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  December  1962,  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  17,  with  8  abstentions.  In  spite  of 
the  Court  decision.  Prance,  the  Soviet 
bloc,  and  a  few  others  continued  their 
refusal     to     pay     their     peacekeeping 

assessments.  ^  ^    ,_.      v.  j 

Although  the  World  Court  decision  had 
been  accepted  3  years  ago  by  a  very 
substantial  majority  In  the  General  As- 
sembly it  became  evident  that  many  were 
extremely  reluctant  to  impose  the  l(»s- 
of-vote  penalty  of  article  19  of  the 
charter.  This  reluctance  grew  to  out- 
right opposition  and  when  Ambassador 
Goldberg  assumed  his  new  duties  he 
found  himself  confronted  with  clear  and 
xinmistakable  evidence  that  If  he  in- 
sisted on  a  vote  to  enforce  the  p^alty 
the  United  States  would  find  Its  position 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  penalty  provisions  are  not  dis- 
cretionary where  nations  are  able  to  p^. 
To  push  for  what  could  only  be  an  ad- 
verse vote  would  be  tantamount  to  push- 
ing the  Assembly  Into  a  repudiation  of 
the  clear  provisions  of  article  19  as  well 
as  Its  own  earlier  approval  of  the  Com-t 
decision.    We  must  not  forget  that  the 
United  Nations  had  Its  birth  a  scant  20 
years  ago.    It  has  rendered  great  service 
to  mankind  In  this  short  span  in  spite 
of   the   intransigence   of   a   few   of   its 
member  states,  whose  unwillingness  to 
abide  by  the  rule  of  law  has  led  the  Orga- 
nization into  this  state  of  affairs. 

In  his  statement  to  the  U.N.  Special 
Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations, 
Ambassador  Goldberg  made  It  abun- 
danUy  clear  that,  without  prejudice  to 
our  position  on  the  applicabUlty  of  the 
penalty  to  those  who  refuse  to  Pay. J^ 
recognize  the  opposition  of  the  majoripr 
of  the  Assembly  and  wUl  not  seek  to 
"frustrate  that  consensus,  since  it  is  not 
in  the  world  Interest  to  have  the  fork  of 
the  General  Assembly  immobilized  in 
these  troubled  days."  ».    ,  ^  „♦ 

Ambassador  Goldberg  emphasized  at 
Uie  same  time  In  Pennltting  any  mem- 
ber to  evade  the  principle  of  coUecttve 
financial  responslblUty.  the  United  States 
"reserves  the  same  option  to  make  ex- 
ceptions If.  In  our  view,  strong  and  com- 
pelUiig  reasons  exist  for  doing  so. 


A4  m 


Lice 


most  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  United  Nations  and 
give  serious  reflection  to  its  potentials, 
Amlassador  Goldberg's  action  was  de- 
sign^ to  preserve  the  indispensable 
capacity  of  the  United  Na- 
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peac  skewing 
ticxu 
I 
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Gol4berg 


eel  one  can  do  no  better  than  to  use 

significant   words   of   Ambassador 

when  he  said: 

world   needs   a  strengthened — not  a 

Nation*      peacekeeping 

Ttaoee  who  are  prepared  to  help 

It — the  overwhelming  majority — 

be  In  a  position  to  do  so  with  or  wlth- 

1  he  support  of  the  reluctant  few  imtll 

learn,  as  they  surriy  will,  that  a  work- 

md  reliable  international  peace  system 

the  national  Interest  of  all  members. 


Th!         ___   

weak  »ned — ^United 

capailty 

atresithen 

must 

out 

they 

able 

is  in 


Tc  those  words  I  subscribe  most  fully. 
Whe  1  he  uttered  them,  Ambassador 
Ckrid  berg  was  voicing  the  deepest  wish  of 
all  «  ho  genuinely  strive  and  hope  for  a 
worl(  in  which  sovereign  nations  will 
settii  their  differences  by  rule  of  law, 
a  wo  rid  in  which  the  hoirors  of  aggres- 
sion uid  conflict  win  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  his  dedicated  elTorts  to  work 
for  t  lese  goals,  distant  as  they  may  now 
seem  Ambassador  Goldberg  deserves  our 
best  support. 


IN 


Compnters  and  Lcfislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  fXOUDA 
rHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  l.  1965 

Mri  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  lb  call  to  the  attention  of  my  ool- 
leagu»  an  interesting  article  in  the 
sumn  er  issue  of  Electronic  Age,  concern- 
ing o  mputers  and  legislation.  It  deals 
with  iie  experience  of  the  Florida  Leg- 
islatu  re  in  adapting  some  of  the  modem 
de<;ti  nnle  tods  to  our  legislative  process. 
It  8e<  ms  to  me  that  it  is  an  intelligent 
apprc  ach  to  keep  Monbers  and  the  pub- 
llcbe  ;ter  Informed  as  to  the  legislative 
progr  aa.  I  believe  that  Congress  could 
profit  by  an  investigation  of  the  poten- 
tial t  >r  bringing  new  techniques  to  our 
leglsL  .tive  process. 

Th<  article  follows: 

COICPUTSKS  AND  LEGISLATION 

(By  Thcxnas  I.  Bradshaw) 
A  tevtoeUer  in  the  legislative  wing  of 
MOTidj  ;b  stately  capitol  has  proved  to  be  a 
oompx]  ber-generated  dally  log  covering  thou- 
sands of  taUla  and  scores  of  actions  taken 
from  t  itroduction  to  final  fate— an  c^us  that 
has  be  m  dubbed  "instant  higtoij." 

This  "Hectronlc  score  card"  program, 
which  waa  activated  at  the  opening  of  the 
IMS  F  ortda  Legislature  on  April  8,  has  at- 
tractee  the  interest  o(f  lawmakers  f  rran  other 
States  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
who  hive  been  plagued  with  the  seeming- 
ly instj  nnountable  task  of  keeping  Informed 
by  tnt  Jtional  methods  of  legislative  report- 
ing. 

At  tl  le  start  of  this  year's  Florida  Legisla- 
ture. U  was  anticipated  that  some  3.000  bUls 
would  le  Introduced  diulng  the  2-month  ses- 
aloo.    '  lie  total  eventually  reached  4,aoo. 

Tills  qjring,  Rorlda's  State  rejwesentatlTes 
and  86)  tators  for  the  first  time  were  able  to 


put  their  fingers  quickly  on  any  given  piece 
of  legislation — to  answer  an  inquiry  from  a 
constituent,  to  follow  the  progress  of  bills 
with  which  they  were  directly  Involved,  or  to 
evaluate  measxiree  they  might  wish  to  pur- 
sue. 

Popularity  of  the  computerized  legislative 
index  was  Immediately  evident  around  the 
tables  placed  outside  the  senate  and  house 
chambers.  Secretaries  and  aids  stood  in  line 
to  consult  copies  of  the  computer  report,  and 
newspaper,  radio,  and  television  representa- 
tives took  advantage  of  the  computer-pre- 
pared digest  as  a  guideline  for  their  coverage 
of  legislative  activities. 

'Evidence  is  clear  to  me  now  that  this  ef- 
fort could  in  large  measure  revolutionize 
the  legislative  process,"  says  Senate  President 
James  Connor.  "These  computer  records 
give  to  each  senator  insUmt  history  of  all 
bills  and  serve  to  answer  many  questions 
that  formerly  required  extravagance  in  time 
and  effort." 

House  Speaker  E.  C.  Kowell  has  this  to  say : 
"I  heard  praise  of  our  new  electronic  pro- 
gram ringing  throughout  the  entire  Capitol 
Center.  Data  processing  certainly  has  found 
its  jdace  in  the  Florida  Legislature." 

Prior  to  the  daily  computer  reports,  leg- 
islators seeking  information  on  a  specific 
bill  had  to  visit  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  house  or  senate  secretary,  a  chore 
involving  considerable  time  and  Inconveni- 
ence since  as  many  as  150  actions  can  be 
taken  on  the  fioor  or  in  committee  on  a  bill 
befcKie  its  enactment  or  rejection. 

"Now,  they  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  status 
of  every  bUl."  says  J.  Ed  Straughn.  director 
of  FlOTida's  revenue  commission,  whose  RCA 
301  data  processing  system  did  the  work  on 
its  spare  time.  "The  reports  keep  legislators 
in  close  touch  day  by  day  with  aU  actions 
taken  by  their  colleagues.  These  reports  of 
the  previous  day's  actions,  available  before 
the  next  session  began,  made  members  of 
the  1965  legislature  better  informed  and, 
therefore,  more  effective  representatives  of 
their  constituents  and  the  State  of  Flcwida." 
The  system  was  adopted  by  the  Florida 
Legislature  on  the  recommendation  of  Sen- 
ate Secretary  Edwin  Fraser  and  Mrs.  Lamar 
Bledsoe,  hoiise  chief  clerk,  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  a  computer  project  in  Iowa.  The 
Iowa  system  entails  a  time  lag  of  1  to  2 
days.  In  Florida,  a  report  on  legislative 
actions  is  available  by  8  ajn.  dally,  includ- 
ing those  taken  in  committee  sessions  the 
previous  night. 

The  great  diversity  of  Florida's  economy 
makes  it  all  the  more  Imperative  that  each 
legislator  be  familiar  vrtth  the  measures 
sought  by  adjoining  or  even  far-removed 
counties.     Consider  the  following: 

Tourism  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  major 
aspects  of  Florida's  revenue  input.  A  bill 
submitted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
airport  for  one  municipality — or  the  en- 
hancement of  an  existing  one — could  have 
certain  elTects  on  other  localities. 

Forest  fire  measures  authorized  by  specific 
legislation  for  one  area  of  the  State  could 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  needs  and  pro- 
grams of  other  regions. 

A  resident  of  Dade  County  (Miami)  has  a 
definite  interest  in  bills  affecting  the  han- 
dling of  the  State's  beef  production,  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  a  possible  reaction 
on  the  prices  the  Miami  housewife  will  pay 
for  her  steaks  or  hamburger. 

Although  the  Florida  cltriis  crop  is  con- 
fined to  one  portion  of  the  State,  legislation 
governing  that  facet  of  the  agricultural  pic- 
ture is  of  interest  to  those  living  outside 
the  Citrus  Belt. 

The  State's  waterways,  both  land-locked 
and  sea-connected,  are  of  great  concern  to  all 
Florida  residents,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  food  supply  and  in  the  field  erf  recreation. 
In  telef,  every  member  of  the  legislature 
has  a  need  to  know  about  all  bUls  put  in  the 
hopper  at  the  capital  in  Tallahassee.    With- 


out such  readily  available  reference  to  the 
tremendous  voltime  of  legislation  on  an  up. 
to-date  basis,  he  cannot  operate  at  maxim;^ 
efficiency.  He  is,  in  effect,  in  the  same  poji. 
tion  as  a  scholar  would  be  in  a  large  libran 
with  no  librarian  and  no  index  to  direct  him 
to  the  facts  and  figures  he  requires.  To  cam 
the  comparison  further,  the  scholar  mj, 
track  down  his  book  but  may  very  likely  not 
be  the  latest  edition  available. 

It  was  this  pressing  need  for  a  better  way 
of  doing  things  that  prompted  the  house  and 
senate  to  send  Mrs.  Bledsoe  and  Mr.  Fraser  to 
Iowa  to  see  what  that  State  was  doing  with  a 
computer  in  the  field  of  legislative  indexing 
What  they  saw  was  good  enough  to  convlna 
them  that  Florida  had  to  inaugurate  a  siml- 
lar  program. 

They  were  not  completely  satisfied  with 
the  end  results  in  Iowa,  but  in  their  report 
upon  their  return  to  Tallahassee  they  noted 
that  the  Iowa  project  pointed  the  way. 

After  a  series  of  conferences  among  legisla- 
tive leaders,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  legislative  index  program.  The  RCA  30l 
serving  the  Florida  revenue  commission  wai 
available  to  take  on  the  Job.  and  the  com- 
mission's data  processing  team  felt  confident 
the  program  could  be  put  into  effect  with 
little  difficulty. 

Computer  specialists  from  the  commission 
and  RCA  electronic  data  processing  put  their 
heads  together.  "They  came  up  with  a  system 
of  niunerical  codes,  employing  either  3  or  4 
digits,  designed  to  facilitate  the  fiow  of  in- 
formation into  the  computer  system. 

The  team  of  computer  programers  began 
by  assigning  code  numbers  to  each  member 
of  the  house  and  senate.  Other  code  listings 
were  drawn  up  for  all  standing  conunittees  in 
both  chambers,  for  approximately  180  actions 
that  are  repetitive  and  applicable  to  many 
bills,  and  to  475  major  legislative  categoria 
ranging  from  wildlife  conservation  to  worth- 
less checks. 

For  example.  Senator  S.  D.  Clarke,  of  Jeffer- 
son County,  is  known  to  the  computer  as 
007,  a  number  popularly  associated  with  Ian 
Fleming's  fictional  hero,  James  Bond. 

The  senate  standing  committee  on  temper- 
ance became,  for  data  processing  purposes, 

The  code  number  710  represents  introduc- 
tion of  legislation.  whUe  603  indicates  the 
measiire  was  adopted,  and  979  in  computer 
language  means  "withdrawn." 

The  ofDcial  records  of  actions  on  the  floor 
or  in  committee  are  the  house  and  senate 
Jorurnals.  Pages  for  these  manuscripts  are 
prepared  on  a  spot  basis  by  clerks  assigned 
to  the  two  chambers  and  committee  ses- 
sions. Their  notations  are  prepared  for 
printing  in  the  Journals — ^which  are  not  read- 
ily avaUable  to  individual  senators  or  rep- 
resentatives. 

To  adapt  the  procedure  to  computerization, 
a  separate  group  of  clerks  was  assigned  to 
strategic  locations  dviring  sessions.  Using 
the  raw  text  of  Journal  pages,  these  special- 
ists entered  code  numbers  on  mimeographed 
forms  to  indicate  actions  taken,  sponsors 
of  bills,  and  the  category  involved. 

William  H.  Corbett,  dh-ector  of  data  proc- 
essing fOT  the  revenue  commission  and  the 
State  comptroller's  office,  says  that,  through 
use  of  the  nimierical  codes  and  standard 
reporting  forms,  the  computer  clerks  did  not 
have  to  resort  to  tedious  pencil  pushing  to 
relay  the  information  for  preparation  df  the 
electronic  scorecard. 

The  forms  with  encoded  insertions  were 
sent  to  the  revenue  commission's  computer 
center  in  the  Carlton  Building,  a  block  from 
the  capitol.  There,  a  team  of  keypunch  op- 
erators turned  out  punched  cards  to  feed  the 
information  into  the  computer  system,  in- 
cluding permanent  entry  on  the  magnetic 
"history  t^je." 

The  entire  process  was  further  expedited 
each  morning  by  the  entry  into  the  com- 
puter of  aU  new  bills  that  had  been  filed 
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f«r  introduction  on  that  ^>eclfic  day.  to 
^er  words,  the  computer  had  initial  data 
S^^latlon  even  before  formal  introduction 

**'A?the*^ncoded  forms  were  In  the  hands 
nf  ttie  data  processing  center  by  7  or  8  pjn. 
Zm  Within  2  hours,  the  computer  was 
Sng  out  the  Individual  printout  sheets 
Stmade  up  the  complied  log  or  scorecard 

"Se' process  of  updating  Information  to 
the  computer's  memory  continued  through 
evening  committee  sessions.  As  a  result,  toe 
Svmaght  report-distributed  to  the  sdhed- 
SS  IKrints  of  reference— had  the  very  latest 
accounting,  even  of  actions  taken  but  a  few 

^"•m  computer  production  included  not 
only  the  scorecard  printout  but  a  voluminous 
Index  to  make  It  that  much  simpler  for  leg- 
islators and  others  to  t\im  quickly  to  a  spe- 
cific bill  in  the  legislative  Index. 

A  separate  computer-motivated  report 
listed  the  bills  Introduced  by  the  various 
members  of  the  house  and  senate  by  bUl 
number  and  by  member  name. 

During  the  1965  session  of  the  legislature. 
30  copies  of  the  dally  log  were  produced  eadi 
night  Plans  for  the  next  session  call  for  the 
production  of  sufficient  copies  for  all  repre- 
sentatives, again  on  an  overnight  basis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  session,  a 
complete  computer-prepared  report  on  all 
bUls  moving  through  the  legislative  jwocess 
was  produced  for  each  lawmaker.  The  same 
plan  will  be  followed  at  subsequent  sessions. 

"The  modem  computer  equipment  wnd 
techniques  at  our  disposal  make  It  powible 
to  do  a  wide  variety  of  things,"  says  Director 
Straughn.  "In  effect,  we  oan  plow  the  data 
field,  sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  Information 
harvest  with  the  same  tool." 


The  Pending  Gun  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mirsu- 
ant  to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssional  Rbo- 
ORD  an  excellent  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Carl  Wolff,  Washington  editor  of 
several  sporting  and  firearms  industry 
publications. 

In  a  calm  and  reasoned  manner  It 
points  out  the  evils  of  restrictive  Federal 
firearms  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

HoTJSK   Wats    and    Means    Committee— The 
Position  of  Guns  and  the  Shooting  In- 
dustry  Magazines  on  the  Pending  Gun 
Bills 
(Presented  by  Carl  Wolff,  Washington  editor) 
The  philosophy  of  the  administration  and 
its  legislation  seems  to  be  that  all  guns  leg- 
islation is  good  legislation.    To  be  sure,  the 
misuse  of  firearms  is  bad— bad  for  the  Na- 
tion's world  image  and  for  Its  citizens.    But. 
It  Is  eq\ially  sure  the  ownership  and  use  Is 
good— good  for  the  Nation's  defense  posture 
from  the  Industry  and  citizen  viewpoints, 
good  for  home  protection  against  Intrusion, 
good  for  the  economy,  for  wildlife,  conserva- 
tion, and  outdoor  recreation. 

Then  let  us  reject  the  idea  that  gun  legis- 
lation Is  good  legislation,  or  bad,  for  that 
matter.  Equally,  let  us  agree  there  are 
proper  laws  covering  guns  and  their  sales 
Just  as  there  can  be  and  are  Imprc^r  laws 
covering  guns  and  their  sale. 


Pending  before  this  committee  is  some  of 
the  most  restrictive  gun  law  ever  proposed, 
that  sponsored  by  the  admlnistauttve  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  would  en- 
force the  provisions  should  they  become  law. 
The  fact  that  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed amendments  to  remove  the  totaUy  ob- 
noxious provisions  does  not  make  the  less 
observed  or  only  unjustly  harsh  provisions 
any  more  palatable. 

The  major  points  of  the  measure  are: 
1  Stop  all  interstate  sales  of  firearms  to 
citizens  as  It  falls  within  Federal  Govern- 
ment authority.  This  provision  would  also 
cvirtall  all  firearm  shipments  except  for  the 
repair  of  weapons  as  "authorized"  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

2.  Choke  the  importation  of  firearms. 
This  would  be  done  by  a  ban  on  mlUtary 
siuplus,  and  a  system  where  other  weapons 
would  need  Individual  licenses. 

3  Give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  broad 
authority  to  issue  gun  regulations  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  weapons  in  the  different 
States.  A  part  of  this  authority  speUed  out 
in  the  bill  would  be  to  disaUow  out-of -State 
residents  to  purchase  handguns.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  themselves  are  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  hardship. 

4.  Eliminate  the  smaU  businessman  and 
the  firearms  craftsman  from  the  trade  by 
means  of  a  stiff  annual  tax.  Is  there  any 
other  tax  In  the  Nation  designed  to  work  a 
hardship  on  the  small  business? 

As  a  practical  matter  all  these  alms  are 
virtually  unchanged  by  the  administration's 
amendments.  Frankly,  we  believe  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  Justified  its  position  or 
even  provided  this  committee  with  the  basic 
facts  on  which  to  base  legislation.  The 
inability  to  answer  the  committee's  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  existing  Federal  and  Na- 
tional Firearms  Acts  are  administered  is 
only  one  of  many  points  which  prove  the 
depth  of  their  studies.  Their  testimony  con- 
sisted of  tidbits  of  Information  only,  as- 
sembled to  support  the  proposed  law. 

Generally,     proper     Federal      regulations 
should  be  Umlted  to  preventing  people  from 
ptirchasing  fireturms  in  violation  of  reason- 
able local  laws  as  the  opportunity  falls  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   Reaeonable  is  the  key  word  here  be- 
cause it  Is  surely  in  the  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  rath«-  than  dis- 
courage the  possession  and  use  of  firearms. 
This  jK>lnt  was  made  clear  In  the  tesrti- 
mony  of   Representative   John    P.   Satlot, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  when  he  cited 
two  official  reports  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment stating  that  the  better  soldiers  had 
a  history  of  aseodation  with  firearms.    And. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Sporting  Arms 
Ammunition  Manufaoturlng  Institute  that 
a  healthy  domestic  industry  is  essential  from 
the  defense  product  on  standpoint. 

Conservation  and  wUdltfe  are  also  areas 
which  wlU  be  advwsely  affected  by  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  laws.  If  it  is  not 
BO  why  are  the  wildlife  and  conservation 
people  objecting? 

Most  affected,  however,  will  be  the  millions 
of  shooters  and  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  small  businesses  across  the  country  who 
earn  a  portion  or  aU  of  their  living  from  the 
shooting  sportsman.  The  range  of  these 
businesses  goes  further  than  a  first  look 
would  Indicate.  The  city  sportsman  virtually 
pours  money  into  the  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  leasing  of  property,  the  right  to 
hunt,  for  lodging  and  food,  guides,  and  for  all 
of  the  other  services  that  generally  go  with 
the  sportsman's  vacation.  The  range  of  this 
business  also  includes  the  year  around  mak- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  outdoor  equipment.  The 
total  turnover  in  funds  may  run  as  high  as  «2 
billion  per  year. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Including  self- 
defense.  Federal  law  attempting  to  support 
unreasonable  State  law  la  not  in  the  best 
interest  at  all  America.  It  can  only  be  done 
at  the  e^>ezue  of  those  citizens  who  do  not 


live  under  the  unreasonable  laws.  Not  al- 
lowing citi::<!ns  to  ship  or  receive  firearms  in 
Interstate  commerce,  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, is  an  example  of  this  unreason- 
able approacH  which  works  such  hardships. 
Gvm  legislation  has  been  active  in  the 
Senate  for  some  2  years,  yet  no  effort  to  review 
guns  from  other  than  the  crime  standpoint 
has  been  made.  If  guns  are  thought  of  in 
terms  of  crime  only,  only  one  conclusion  can 
be  drawn.  Even  though  it  would  be  wise, 
perhaps,  for  the  House  to  forego  action 
toward  enactment  of  any  restrictive  law  until 
it  has  the  benefit  of  this  deliberation. 

In  the  meantime  a  study  group  within 
this  committee  could  be  established  to  de- 
velop impartial  Information  on  the  so-called 
gun  problem.  Already  Congressman  King 
has  Initiated  friendly  discussion  among  the 
Interested  parties  to  the  present  gun  legisla- 
tion to  see  where  agreements  can  be  reached. 
These  Informal  discussions  should  be  given 
formal  stattis  and  their  scope  broadened. 

New  ideas  for  Federal  action,  including 
how  to  eliminate  the  unsafe  Junk  from  the 
American  market  such  as  the  poorly  made 
starter  pistols,  should  be  proljed.  We  can 
t-hinic  of  no  more  poetic  Justice  than  to  have 
these  Jimk  merchants  and  manufacturers 
stuck  with  their  inventories. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  re- 
quiring that  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide Federal  licensees  with  a  yearly  listing 
of  all  State  and  local  laws.  Then,  these 
selling  g\ins  in  Interstate  commerce  could 
readily  see  iX  the  pxmjhaser  was  violating 

Also,  the  committee  should  make  an  im- 
partial evaluation  oX  the  matters  of  tax  and 
tariff  pending  in  the  bill  in  this  area  where 
the  House  has  the  constitutional  directive 
to  initiate  action.  These  matters  have  been 
touched  upon  from  the  pro  and  the  antigun 
sides,  but  they  are  too  complex  to  base 
Judgment  upon  any  testlir.ony  from  the 
crime  viewpoint. 

The  importation  of  firearms  and  parts  nms 
into  all  facets  of  the  sportsman's  Industry. 
A  domestic  fraternity  which  may  run  as  high 
as  $200  million  a  year  has  been  built  largely 
through  the  citizen's  access  to  military  qual- 
ity surplus  alone.  While  no  large  portion 
of  this  fraternity  depends  entirely  on  im- 
ported surplus,  most  of  their  profit  margins 
do.  If  profits  disappear  closure  wUl  foUow. 
The  small  businessman  and  the  Individual 
craftsman  should  not  be  overlooked  In  terms 
of  his  Importance  to  the  whole  Industry.  A 
review  of  current  patents  granted  for  devel- 
<^ments  In  the  firearms  field  will  prove  their 
importance.  The  patent  range  from  new 
lubricants  to  new  designs  of  cartridges  where 
the  powder  chamber  becomes  part  of  ttoc 
projectile. 

The  military  significance  of  original  ideas 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Consider  the 
names  of  Gatllng,  WUUams,  and  now  Ston- 
ner.  In  the  beginning  they  tinkered  with 
Ideas.  Perhaps  they  were,  Uke  the  Wright 
brothers,  called  crackpote.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  young  inventive  minds  will  be  turned 
away  from  tinkering  with  guns  should  a  stiff 
yearly  tax  be  written  Into  law.  Under  terms 
of  the  new  bill  they  would  probably  be  called 
manufacturers. 

If  legislation  must  go  forward  at  this  time, 
there  Is  a  measure  p>endlng  by  Committee 
Member  Cecil  King.  Democrat,  of  California, 
aimed  at  the  suspicious  area  of  purchases  of 
handguns,  sight  unseen,  through  Interstate 
commerce.  This  is  a  good  basis  for  com- 
promise, as  such  endorse  It.  The  most 
effective  way  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
prevent  circumvention  of  local  laws  through 
Interstate  shipment  la  to  make  the  carrier 
responsible  for  compliance.  Compliance 
could  be  accomplished  In  each  case  through 
placing  a  local  phone  call  where  and  If  It 
were  needed. 

If  the  carrier  did  not  want  this  reeponal- 
bUlty  the  firearms  traffic  should  be  put  under 
the  Jvirisdlction  of  the  malls.    Such  a  Fed- 
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oiforce  any  law  passed  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  pending  bUls  only 
their  request  for  restrictions  at  the 
time. 
B  ncerely  ask :   Is  the  present  legisla- 
a  few  more  steps  in  the  adminls- 
ultlmate  objective  of  weapons  by 
only?     How  far  will  the  Federal 
iiltlmately  go? 
fght  of  gun  ownership,  like  that  of 
uncensored  mall,  and  the  protec- 
the  private  citizen.  Is  a  yardstick 
he   Government's  faith   in   the   In- 
of  Its  citizens  may  be  Judged.     We 
committee  for  the  way  it  has  con- 
hearings  and  for  allowing  us  to  pre- 
views.   We  believe  the  gun  owners 
Just  hands.    Thank  you  again. 


tie 

ILsl 


Appd  a  1 — Thx  "hSmvsK  or  Fireasms 
In  attempting  to  limit  the  legal  sale  of 
p:  oponents  refer  to  the  Uniform  Crime 
"n  for  the  United  States.  The  latest 
that  for  1084.  Indicates  that  65  per- 
the  5,090  murders  were  committed 
fi]  earms  dxulng  that  year.  A  frlght- 
fl  sure,  but  how  would  it  be  curtailed 
I  ending  law? 
s  dminlstratlon  admitted  to  the  com- 

_         .      -  _  _  _         * 


hat  the  hardened  criminal  will  con- 
get  the  tools  of  his  trade.    A  probing 
admission    will    disclose   that   pro- 
crlmlnals  now  go  to  extremes  to 
weapons   whoreby    they    cannot   be 
I  hould  it  be  found  after  xise.    Then, 
a «  some,  largely  Juveniles,  who  use 
hotnemi  de  dp  guns,  etc. 

The  1  ast  majority  of  g^un  murders,  how- 
ever, a]  ipear  to  have  been  committed  by 
persons  who  have  some  time  had  their  fire- 
arms, t  should  be  pointed  out  that  of 
these  m  all  weapons  are,  seem  to  have  been 
hold  ov(  r  and  over  again  from  hand-to-hand 
over  wi  Ich  the  Federal  Government  would 
atUl  ha  re  no  authority  or  Jurlsdlctlcm. 

The  a  ilminlatratlon  haa  yet  to  prove  legal 
red  t^p4 
firearm 
Plreaznh 


on  the  Federal  level  In  obtaining  a 

haa   or   will   prevent   one   murder. 

are  Just  too  available  over  the  back 


fence,   etc..   for  Federal  legislation  to  have 
any  measurable  effect. 

Firearms  actually  play  a  smaller  part  In  at- 
tacks upon  a  person  than  the  data  on  murder 
would  Indicate.  The  184,900  aggravated  as- 
saults In  1964  more  correctly  put  firearms 
into  the  crime  plct\u%.  The  same  crime  re- 
port shows  only  19  percent  of  these  aggra- 
vated assaults  were  committed  with  firearms 
while  40  percent  was  with  knives  or  other 
cutting  iuBtnnnents,  23  percent  with  blunt 
objects  or  other  such  weapons,  and  22  per- 
cent with  personal  weapons,  teeth,  and 
hands,  etc. 

It  shoxild  be  pointed  out  too  that  when  a 
gun  is  used  the  aggravated  assault  is  more 
likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  number  of 
miuxlers  by  gun  per  population  will  not  be 
reduced  if  the  amoiint  of  firearms  the  gen- 
eral public  has  is  reduced,  but  this  is  an 
argument  few  the  confiscation  of  guns,  not 
for  more  redtai>e  in  the  purchase.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  the  crime  by  gun  will 
continue  regardless  of  any  additional  gun 
laws  and  that  if  a  crime  could  be  prevented 
by  gun  another  weapon  will  be  used. 

What  will  happen  is  that  more  citizen 
liberty  will  be  taken  In  the  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  social  evils  of  those  who  prey  on 
the  citizen.  Because  criminals  now  use  devi- 
ous methods  in  obtaining  weapons,  the  legiti- 
mate purchases  will  be  the  real  target  of  the 
pending  bills. 

If  this  is  not  true,  the  administration  at 
least  has  the  obligation  to  prove  by  what 
access,  which  the  proposed  law  would  change, 
that  the  criminal  types  get  their  guns.  This 
they  have  not  done. 


The  Meaning  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    UTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  revealing  and  fascinating  of  the 
recent  journalistic  analyses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  Vietnam  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  August  30 
under  the  distinguished  byline  of  Roscoe 
Drummond. 

Quoting  President  Johnson  directly, 
Mr.  Drummond  offered  an  impressive 
catalog  of  defenses  of  our  position  in 
South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Drummond's  excel- 
lent commentary  has  long  been  familiar 
to  newspaper  readers.  In  presenting 
these  words  of  the  President,  he  has 
again  made  a  distinguished  contribution 
to  the  national  dialog  on  Vietnam. 

I  offer  this  excellent  article  "The  Mean- 
ing of  Honor"  for  entry  in  today's  Rec- 
ord: 

[Prom  the  New  Yc«-k  Herald  Tribune, 
Aug.  30,  19©61 
Thx   Meaning    of    Hoitob.:    The    PsismENT 
Tells  Wht  We  Abe  Piohting  in   Vietnam 
(By  Boecoe  Drummond) 
WAsaiNOroK. — There   are   aocne   questions 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
answer.    It  Is  his  constitutional  duty  to  con- 
duct foreign  relations.    He  alone  is  C<»nman- 
der  in  Chief. 

Many  Americans  stiU  have  nagging  ques- 
tions about  why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  Ilie 
President's  most  effective  answers  often  oome 


when  he  la  speaking  Informally  and  apon. 
taneoualy— rattier  than  In  hla  aet  speeches 

Tbla  oidiimn  reporta  the  President  speak- 
ing Informally  and  spontaneously  on  queg. 
UoDa  which  ooncem  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  the  psaee  of  the  world— and  glvei 
hds  candid  and  Innenoost  thinking. 

Question:  Was  there  no  oOubt  choice  but 
to  defend  South  Vietnam? 

President  Jobnaon:"You  know  the  major 
alternatives  as  well  as  I  do  and  I  won't  take 
time  to  repeat  them.  You  can  think  of  a 
thousand  problems,  a  thousand  complies- 
tions.  about  this  ball  of  wax  out  there  in 
southeast  Asia.  We  had  to  confront  thU 
utter  complexity  and  find  a  few  simple,  fun- 
damental propositions  on  which  this  Nation 
moves. 

"And  what  are  those  simple  prc^x)6itlonfi? 
One,  the  fact  of  aggression.  Oan  the  thou- 
sands of  armed  men  and  large  quantities  of 
arms  sent  down  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam  take  over  that  coimtry  by 
force?  If  you  don't  believe  this  is  really  ag- 
gression, go  see  Bob  McNamara  or  Dean  Rusk 
and  let  them  show  you  the  complete  evi- 
dence." 

Question:  Do  we  really  have  a  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam? 

President  Johnson: "I'm  not  going  to  take 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  whether 
we  were  legaUy  compelled  to  come  to  her  de- 
fense. Our  commitment  was  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  entered  Into  on  the  basis  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  on  the  basis  of  the  bilateral 
arrangements  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, on  the  basis  of  annual  appropriations 
throughly  discussed  with  the  Congress  for 
aid  in  both  the  economic  and  political  affairs 
of  South  Vietnam  for  10  years,  on  the  basis 
of  the  commitment  of  three  Presidents — we 
have  a  commitment. 

"We  know  we  have  It.  The  South  Viet- 
namese know  we  have  It.  The  Communists 
know  we  have  It.  So,  if  anyone  doubts  we 
have  a  commitment,  let  them  look  at  the 
facts." 

Question:  What  does  that  commitment 
mean? 

President  Johnson:  "What  does  it  mean? 
If  I  can  leave  you  with  one  thought,  I  would 
say  that  you  must  understand  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  American  commitment  is  the 
principal  pillar  of  peace  In  the  world  today. 
If  anything  happens  to  the  Integrity  of  that 
commitment,  we  are  lost. 

"I  have  used  the  word  'honor'  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam.  When  I  have  done  so, 
some  have  tended  to  say,  'Oh,  dear  me.' 
As  if  this  were  an  expression  out  of  18tb 
centtu-y  diplomacy — ^for  a  king  who  had  be- 
come offended  because  his  daughter  was  re- 
fused in  marriage  to  the  son  of  another 
king." 

Question:  What  do  you  mean  by  "honor"? 

President  Johnson:  "Let  me  tell  you  what 
honor  means— concretely.  Toward  the  end 
of  President  Elsenhower's  administration,  he 
was  preeented  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  with 
an  ultimatum:  6  months  In  Berlin  and  out. 
And  President  Eisenhower  said  to  Chairman 
Khrushchev:  'No,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can't 
do  that  to  the  United  States.'  And  Khru- 
shchev had  to  believe  It. 

"In  the  summer  of  1961,  Khrushchev  said 
to  President  Kennedy:  'Out  of  Berlin,  or 
there  will  be  war.'  This  was  at  the  Vienna 
talks  In  June  1961.  President  Kennedy  look- 
ed him  straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  'Mr. 
Chairman,  if  that  Is  what  you  want,  that  is 
what  you  WUI  have.  It  will  be  a  cold  winter.' 
And  It  was  utterly  to  the  life  of  this  Nation 
that  Mr.  Khruriichev  believed  that. 

"When  the  Riiaalan  missiles  entered  CuIxl, 
President  Kennedy  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, 'Mr.  Cbalrman,  these  missiles  have  to 
go.  Period.  Paragraph.  They  have  goit  to 
go.  And  3rou  have  a  chance  to  get  them  out 
peacefully,  but  they  have  got  to  go.'    The  life 
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f  this  NaUon   depended  at   that  moment 
„n  Mr  Khrushchev  believing  him. 

"We  are  now  saying  to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng. 
•Gentlemen,  you  are  not  going  to  take  over 
eolith  Vietnam.    You're  not  going  to  do  it. 

••Tf  vou  were  a  Berliner,  if  you  were  a  Thai, 
„ou  would  be  living  on  the  basis  of  the 
ijnerlcan  commitment.  U  Moscow  or 
PeiDing  or  Hanoi  ever  thought  that  com- 
mimient  was  not  worth  anything,  then  no 
one  is  in  more  danger  than  you  and  I  In  this 
room    The  entire  Nation  is  in  danger. 

"That  is  what  honor  means  in  this  situa- 
tion It  takes  guts.  You  have  the  life  of 
nations  wrapped  up  in  this  word." 

This  is  what  the  integrity  of  Americas 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  means  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


the  hlstorymaking  presidents  of  the  ABA, 
and  when  the  end  of  his  leadership  rolls 
around  the  ABA  will  stand  taller  In  Its  pub- 
lic Image,  Memphis  will  stand  taller  too,  as 
another  hometown  boy  proves  his  mettle  In 
service  on  a  national  front  and  President 
Kuhn,  himself  a  tall  man  in  physical  stature 
and  character,  will  stand  even  taller  because 
of  a  Job  well  done. 


Edward   W.    Kuhn,    of    MemphU:    New 
American  Bar  Association  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1.  1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing Memphis  attorney,  Edward  W. 
Kuhn,  Ls  the  89th  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  This  week  he  was 
honored  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Bar  Association.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  president 
of  the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Bar 
Association  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Daily  News  of  Memphis  about  this  latest 
honor  for  our  distinguished  hometown 
lawyer. 
[From  the  Daily  News,  Memphis,  Tenn., 

Aug.  30.  1965] 
Memphis  Association  Pledges  Support 
(By  Marvin  C.  Goff,  Jr.,  president.  Memphis 
&  Shelby  County  Bar  Association) 
Pride  and  inspiration  belong  to  the  Mem- 
phis &  Shel,by  Ctounty  Bar  Association  be- 
cause of  the  selection  of  another  of  Its  past 
presidents  to  serve  as  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

However,  our  illustrious  member  is  emi- 
nently qualified  and  will  perform  his  duties 
in  an  admirable  manner.  Edward  W.  Kuhn 
will  more  than  maintain  the  high  caliber 
of  leadership  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion demands  and  deserves  In  Its  line  of  fine 
leaders  of  the  past.  Including  that  of  Walter 
P.  Armstrong  some  25  years  ago. 

We  of  the  Memphis  Bar  are  so  proud  and 
so  happy  to  Join  with  the  Tennessee  Bar 
Association  In  Its  honoring  of  Mr.  Kuhn.  Our 
hopes,  blessings,  and  pledges  of  support  go 
with  him  as  he  gives  his  time  and  services. 


[From  the  Daily  News,  Memphis  Tenn., 

Aug.  30.   1965] 

Memphis  Stands  Tall 

Memphis  stands  tall,  Edward  W.  Kuhn, 
and  proud  because  you.  one  of  its  own  native 
sons.  Is  the  newly  elected  president  of  one 
of  America's  most  Influential  groups,  the 
120,000-member  American  Bar  Association. 

His  story  is  typical  of  "the  American 
story"— that  proverbial  "rags  to  riches" 
routine. 

As  a  young  man  he  worked  on  the  Memphis 
Fire  Department  at  the  station  at  Front 
and  Union  during  summer  months  to  pay 
Ills  way  through  college  and  law  school.  His 
records  of  accomplishment  and  service  Is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  will  be  one  of 


International  Space  Cooperation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  wasT  viwuNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,1965 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 30  New  York  Times  carried  an  edi- 
torial which  expresses  well  the  hopes  of 
President  Johnson  for  international  co- 
operation in  space  exploration.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Cooperation  in  Space 
President  Johnson  struck  an  appropriate 
note  In  his  comments  on  the  feat  of  Astro- 
nauts Cooper  and  Conrad  In  Gemini  5.  He 
did  not  gloat  over  the  evident  Soviet  dis- 
comfiture at  the  United  States  forging  ahead 
in  the  space  race.  Nor  did  he  follow  the 
repeated  Soviet  practice  of  claiming  that  a 
partlctdar  achievement  In  the  cosmos  some- 
how proved  the  superiority  of  cme  political 
system  over  another.  Instead,  he  appealed 
to  all  nations  to  Join  together  for  the  con- 
quest of  space,  an  arena  in  which  coopera- 
tion could  help  ease  world  tensions. 

In  dealing  with  so  alien  a  realm  as  space, 
It  would  seem  self-evident  that,  as  the  Presi- 
dent  said.    "Those    who   venture    there    go 
as  envoys  of  the  entire  hviman  race.    Their 
quest,  therefore,  must  be  for  all  mankind, 
and  what  they  find  should  belong  to  all  man- 
kind."    UntU  now,  however,  space  explora- 
tion has  been  largely  an  extension  outside 
the   atmosphere  of  the  rivalries  and  fears 
that  plague  men  on  earth.    The  Soviet  prop- 
aganda machine  last  week  sought  to  dis- 
credit the   Gemini   5  flight  as   primarUy  a 
mUtiary  experiment  Intended  to  advance  the 
interests  of  "American  Imperialism."     And 
even  President  Johnson  yesterday  could  no* 
resist  the  temptation  to  seize  this  historic 
achievement  as  the  occasion  for  announcing 
an  extensive  series  of  trips  abroad  by  this 
country's  astronauts,  a  proposal  reminiscent 
of  the  propaganda  Journeys  made  by  Mos- 
cow's space  heroes. 

Yet  his  call  for  cooperation  in  space  and 
his  expression  of  hope  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronou- 
skl  as  Ambassador  to  Poland  will  lead  to 
mutual  trust  leaves  no  doubt  about  Mr. 
Johnson's  desire  to  Improve  communica- 
tions and  relations  with  the  Communist 
world.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  co- 
operate in  space,  including  a  Joint  effort  to 
put  men  on  the  moon.  Earlier  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  may  have  felt  that  such  appeals 
were  motived  by  American  backwardness  In 
space  research.  But  in  the  wake  of  Gemini 
5's  record  performance  there  should  be  no 
illusions  in  Moscow  now  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  President's  new  offer  of  partner- 
ship. 

In  this  changed  situation  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda campaign  depicting  military  goals  as 
predominant  in  the  American  space  program 
Is  alarming.  This  argument  Implies  that  the 
Soviet  Union  must  intensify,  rather  than 
end.  the  space  race.  Those  pressing  this 
view  in  Moscow  received,  unfortunately,  help- 


ful ammunition  from  the  President's  an- 
nouncement last  week  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  ordered  to  develop  a 
manned  orbiting  laboratory.  There  are  many 
who  view  this  as  a  step  toward  the  space 
battleships  that  continued  rivalry  may  pro- 
duce In  the  future. 

But  the  President's  statement  yesterday 
should  help  to  dispel  these  fears.  He  has 
made  clearer  than  ever  that  this  country 
sincerely  wante  full  cooperation  In  space.  If 
Gemini  5's  flight  helps  to  bring  that  ob- 
jective closer.  Its  Immediate  political  con- 
tribution will  rival  its  enormous  gains  for 
science  and  for  technology. 


Need    for    American    Merchant    Marine 
Emphasized 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   KABTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  years  I  have  been  contending  that 
our  maritime  policies  appear  to  be  favor- 
ing the  buildup  of  the  merchant  marine 
of  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  our 
own.  I  have  been  reminding  the  Con- 
gress, that  in  times  of  emergency,  based 
on  our  past  experience,  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  foreign  flag  ships  to  carry  troops 
or  supplies  for  us,  but  must  depend  on 
our  own  ships.  If  we  continue  our 
policies  which  are  reducing  the  size  of 
our  merchant  marine,  we  will  not  have 
the  necessary  ships  available  when 
needed. 

This  morning's  Baltimore  Sun  carries 
an  article  by  the  maritime  editor,  Mrs. 
Helen  Bentley,  which  furnishes  proof  of 
my  contention  that  we  caimot  depend 
on  foreign  flag  vessels  and  must  main- 
tain an  adequate  merchant  marine  of 
our  own.  For  the  information  of  ttie 
Members,  I  wish  to  insert  the  article  in 
the  Record : 

U.S.  Ship  Gets  Viet  Cargo  Foreign  Vessels 
Rejected 
Washington,  August  31. — An  American- 
flag  ship  was  assigned  today  to  pick  up  3.000 
measurement  tons  of  Vietnam-bound  cargo 
that  2  foreign-flag  ships  refused  to  carry  to 
the  war  zone.  A  measurement  ton  is  usually 
figured  at  40  cubic  feet. 

As  a  result  the  cargo  will  reach  Vietnam 
2  weeks  later  than  originally  scheduled— 
and  will  be  aboard  the  SS  Bay  Sfote— the  De- 
fense Department  said  tonight.  It  will  sail 
September  8. 

"This  instance  is  a  perfect  example  of  why 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  risk  its 
security  depending  on  foreigners  to  carry 
emergency  cargoes."  said  Joseph  Curran, 
president  of  the  National  Maritime  Union 
(AFL-CIO). 

"Some  lives  of  American  boys  may  be  lost 
as   a   result   of   this   delay." 

The  cargo  amounts  to  about  10,000  weight 
tons  of  construction  equipment  and  material 
and  general  Army  supplies. 

Originally  the  cargo  was  loaded  aboard  the 
Mexican  freighter  El  Mexicano  In  Long  Beach. 
Calif  Friday,  a  Mexican  official  In  Washing- 
ton protested  that  Mexico's  laws  prohibits  Its 
ships  from  entering  any  war  area. 

The  same  cargo  then  was  assigned  to  the 
Greek-flag  freighter  Stamatios  G.  Embiricoa. 
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Once  t  gain  the  cargo  was  loaded,  but  the 
Greek  frew  refused  to  sail. 

THREZ   CALLED   COMMUNISTS 

>JMU  said  that  irf  of  the  crew  mem- 
Involved  In  the  refusal  to  "sail  to 
for  the  Imperialists."    Three  crew- 
professed  to  be  Communlstfi,  the 
cldded. 
Boy  State  is  owned  by  States  Marine 
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Associated    Press    reported    that    a 
at  the  terminal  where  the  cargo 
Is  stacked  up  said  that  the  States  Marine- 
Agency  had  offered  the  Greek  crew 
bonus  to  ship  the  cargo,  but  It  had 
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A  Delightful  Travelog 


BROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 

the    gracious    hostess    of    the 

s   House   on   Balboa   Heights, 

14rs.     Robert    J.    Fleming,     Jr., 

■iusbaad  is  Governor  of  the  Canal 

PMfiident  of  the  Pa&ama  Caxial 

has   written,   under    a   July 

vary  interesting,  informative — 

1  aerau^aly     human — ^a«««u»t     of 

of  karself  and  Governor  Fleming 

and  Central  Ameiiaa,  and  of 

JfoMily  visits  of  Mrs.  Fleming  in  the 

9tetes.    The  story  of  these  travels 

visits  were,  by  her,  reduced  to  nar- 

form,  and  sent  to  some  of  her 

riends  in  the  homeland,  including 

of  WashingtoiL 

touch-and-go  trips  by  air,  sea. 

to  some  of  the  most  beautiful 

scenic  regions  of  Latin  Amer- 

described  in  vital  fashion;  and  a 

nocturnal    experience    In    a 

'anamanian  jungle  is  flashed  on 

for  good  measure. 

that  what  Is  thus  told  might 

interest  and  value  to  the  gMi- 

pufblic,  imder  leave  granted,  the  story 

included  as  a  part  of  these 


here  with 


sad: 


Governor's  House, 
Heights,  Canal  Zone.  July  1. 1965. 
^RizNo:  We  are  so  busy  most  of  the 

I  find  it  difficult  to  concentrate  on 
but  tbe  Immediate  doings  o(  e&ch 

F  irtunately  we  are  bearing  up  well, 

eof t  life  makes  me  pause  erery  now 

to  ten  myself  it  won't  last  mach 

I I  will  be  back  with  Cinderella  and 
and  brooms;  so  I  am  enjoying  it. 

*IoTember   I   had    a   quick,   3    weeks 
South  America.     I  flew  to  Santiago. 

took  a  bus  and  boat  tour  through 

region   of   Chile   and   Argentina. 

In  Patagonia  and  it  was  lovely.    At 

I,  Argentina,  on  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi, 

me  there  was  the  oldest  tree  Im  the 

CohuA — but  I  wonder  whM-e  our 
comes    In.      Anyway,    this    area    of 

Is  so  fascinating  and  its  natural 
3f  trees  and  plants  so  unusual  that 
mey  sent  his  arttets  there  to  get  their 
forests  for  his  morle,  "BamM." 
into  Buenos  Aires  and  spent  4  days 
■ids,  and  was  as  scared  of  the  driving 
Jn  any  foreign  dty  I  have  ever  bean 

a  museum  goer.    Bach  etty  has 


Itie 


Dlmeyi 


something  different  and  lovely  to  see;  so  it  Is 
worth  the  time.  This  was  springtime  in 
South  America;  so  everything  was  in  bloom. 

Prom  Buenos  Aires  J  took  an  Italian  ship 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  had  stops  at  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  and  Santos.  Bntzil — the  larg- 
est coffee  port  in  the  world,  where  I  bought 
2  pounds  of  coffee  for  20  cent.^. 

Rio  Is  a  city  of  enchanting  vistas — the  sea, 
the  harbor,  the  hills,  Ih  daylight  or  dark,  are 
wonderful.  Again  I  stayed  with  friends, 
which  made  the  4  dajs  pass  all  too  quickly — 
and  I  had  flown  home  before  I  knew  it. 

All  of  this  gave  me  strength  for  the  adven- 
ture Bob  »  and  I  had  on  Christmas  IXiy.  We 
were  aJone  (no  servants  anywhere)  and  we 
decided  to  go  on  a  picnic  on  a  little  used  one- 
way road  through  the  jungle.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  our  car  refused  to  get  up  a  steep, 
graveled  hill.  So.  at  5.30  we  started  walking. 
We  did  have  a  flashlight  which  we  \ised  at 
times,  and  at  11:30  p.m.  we  walked  out  of 
the  jungle.  It  was  12  miles  we  found  out 
when  they  went  for  our  car  next  day.  We 
suffered  no  ill  effects  except  a  few  sore  mus- 
cles; and  we  vowed  never  to  go  off  again  down 
here  without  letting  someone  know  where  we 
were  headed.  I  might  tell  you  that  the  Jun- 
gle on  a  moonless  night  is  very  silent — an 
occasional  bird  callins;,  and  a  rustle  of  leaves 
near  the  road  once  in  a  while — but  we  saw 
nothing.    Eerie. 

In  January  I  flew  to  San  Francisco  to  be 
with  Elie  =  and  John  and  Robert  John  Flem- 
ing Pace  for  a  month.  The  baby  is  darling, 
and  I  found  eut  I  easily  sllpp>ed  back  int« 
housekeeping. 

I  flew  to  Los  Angeles  to  see  my  l»r©ther  and 
his  family;  the*  toek  the  train  east,  stof^ing 
a  few  days  tm.  Denver  where  tt  mewed,  and 
I  loved  every  minute  of  it.  Tliea  on  te  Mor- 
ton, Pa.,  to  visit  Patricia  and  Ben  Beasiey 
and  their  four.  Whoever  draws  the  cartoon 
••Family  Circus"  must  have  four  childrea  the 
ages  of  our  four  grands,  because  the  cartoon 
is  so  like  them. 

In  April  Bob  and  I  were  guests  of  the 
Colombian  Government  for  a  week.  We 
spent  most  of  oiu-  time  at  Popayan  for  the 
Easter  week  processions,  all  at  night.  The 
last  night  there  were  thousands  of  people 
out  to  watch,  and  being  a  Catholic  country, 
everyone  was  so  qxiiet  it  was  most  im- 
pressive. We  also  had  to\u-s  of  Call  and 
Bogota. 

And  last  month  Bob  and  I  drove  from  here 
to  Guatemala.  Central  America  has  much 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  spectacular  scenery; 
the  people  are  courteous  and  friendly;  and 
other  than  half  the  road  in  Panama  and 
all  the  road  in  Costa  Rloa.  pavement  all  the 
way.  In  3  more  years  the  Inter-American 
Highway  will  be  worth  the  trip — not  that 
it  isn't  now — but  the  first  2  days  were  Just 
like  driving  In  our  coimtry  early  In  the 
century — potholes,  rocks,  narrow,  etc. 

We  also  flew  to  Yucatan.  Mexico,  to  see 
the  Mayan  ruins;  then  we  flew  back  here, 
and  our  car  came  by  ship. 

We    are    at    home    until    next    year    when 
Bob  retires;  so  you  have  a  few  more  months 
to  plan  your  trip  to  come  to  Panama  to  visit 
us.     Please  do. 
'     Sincerely. 

Eleanor  Fleming. 

P.S. — Somewhere  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  Prince  Phdllp  visited  Panama  last  fall. 
Bob  was  invited  to  everything  for  him,  and 
I  to  several.  His  visit  ended  with  a  formal 
dinner  on  the  Royal  Yacht  Britannia  with 
Bob,  me,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  his 
wife  the  only  Americans  out  of  30  people. 
It  was  a  delightful  evening— he  Is  truly 
"Prince  CSiarmlng." 

E.  P. 


September  1,  19^5 

Render  to  Caesar  and  to  God 


^  Governor  Fleming. 

»  Daughter  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Fleming. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALirOHWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to .  insert  my  '  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Robert  B.  Watts 
LL.B.,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  at  St.  James  by  the 
Sea  Episcopal  Church  In  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
on  August  15,  1965. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts  of 
7949  Princess  Street.  La  Jolla,  is  eml- 
nently  qualified  to  make  his  sermon  of 
that  Sunday.  He  was  gradtxated  from 
Bates  College  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  and 
later  from  Yale  Law  School.  He  was 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  editor  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal.  He  practiced  law  In 
Chicago  and  New  York.  He  was  chief 
assistant  US.  attorney  in  New  York 
City  for  several  years,  and  special  a.ssist- 
ant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  He  was 
general  counsel  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  argued  many  of  its 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  a 
vice  president  and  director  ef  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  He  was  ordained  In 
19&8  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  IjOs 
Angeles. 

The  sermon  follows: 

Rendek  to  Cabsar  and  to  God 
I  By  the  Reverend  Robert  B.  Watts ) 

Last  night  I  laid  aside  the  sermon  which  I 
had  prepared  for  today,  because  of  an  Ir- 
resistible feeling  that  I  must  offer  certain 
suggestions  and  conclusions  concerning  the 
Christian  respcmse  and  reaction  to  the  holo- 
catist  of  riota  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing—highlighted by  the  bloody  events  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Since  this  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
controversial  sermon,  I  wish  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  It  represents  my  own  views 
aa  a  lawyer  and  as  a  priest.  None  of  my 
colleagues  In  this  parish  is  aware  of  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  My  notes  have  not  been 
reviewed  by  anyone. 

My  views  are  presented  by  the  authority 
which  was  conferred  upon  me  at  my  ordina- 
tion and,  1  believe,  follow  the  guidance  and 
Impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Incidentally,  no 
Individual  prleet  or  bishop  can  rightfully 
claim  to  speak  for  the  whole  church  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  I  make  no  claim 
to  be  doing  so  now. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recount  the 
horrore  of  the  riots  which  have  been  occur- 
ring, particularly  in  Los  Angeles,  during  this 
past  week.  We  have  all  followed  the  un- 
speakable event*  which  have  been  and  still 
are  taking  place  there  as  well  as  in  Chicago 
and  in  Springfield,  and  we  all  must  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  earlier  riots  in  otu-  South- 
em  States. 

I  speak  today  becatise  I  believe  that  many 
Christians  are  desperately  confused  about 
what  their  position  ahould  be  in  respect  to 
these  events. 

That  they  are  confused  is  readily  under- 
standable when  one  looks  about  and  reads 
and  listens. 

No  later  than  lajt  Friday  evening,  the 
Mehop  of  California  le  reported  in  our  press 
as  having  in  San  Diego  eritlclaed  tbe  stand 
of  «be  Episcopal  Church  on  civil  rights.    He 
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Is  Quoted  as  saying  that  "If  people  are  kept 
busy  making  things  for  the  ladies'  bazaar 
thcv  feel  holy  and  good  even  though  they 
mav  deny  persons'  rights  to  be  persons." 
And  he  is  quoted  ftirther  as  saying,  "The 
secularist  Is  Just  a  nasty  fellow  when  he 
demonstrates  for  civil  rights." 

You  will  note  that  the  right  reverend  sir 
leaves  quite  a  blank — at  least  in  his  pub- 
lished remarks — what  constitutes  demon- 
strating for  civil  rights.  He  thereby  leaves 
the  readers  of  his  quoted  remarks  under  the 
unhappy  conclusion  that  any  demonstration 
involving  civil  disobedience  is  all  right  and 
should  be  supported  and  accepted  by 
Christians. 

Would  he  say  that  the  wild  and  lawless 
demonstrations  In  Los  Angeles  are  all  right? 
Or  if  not,  where  would  he  draw  the  line? 
We  simply  don't  know — and  hence  we  are 
confused  at  what  position  a  Christian  should 

But  let  tis  look  at  another  eccleslagtical 
aberration,  with  which  I  desire  to  register 
complete  opposition. 

There  has  been  advanced  by  various  phil- 
osophical followers  of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary suggestions  ever  made  In  Anglo-Saxon 
or  American  legal  annals.  As  a  mixture  of 
sophistry  and  softheadedness,  brewed  by 
nonlegal  or  corroded  legal  minds,  I  assert 
that  this  suggestion  has  spawned  the  present 
wave  of  destruction  now  sweeping  the 
country. 

In  brief,  this  proposed  doctrine  is  that  If 
any  Individual  citizen  or  group  of  citizens, 
after  meditation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  law  is  unjust;  and  further  conclude  that 
if  apprehended  he  or  they  are  willing  to 
accept  the  penalty  imposed  for  violation  of 
the  law — then  It  becomes  morally  Justifiable 
to  break  the  law  openly  and  notorlotisly. 

Of  course  the  worst  thing  about  this  doc- 
trine is  that  there  are  no  dividing  lines  in 
it.  If  It  Is  valid  for  a  small  violation.  It 
applies  equally  to  a  more  serious  one.  Once 
you  start  this  approach  there  Is  no  stopping. 
It  Is  like  a  roller  coaster  which  nears  the 
top  of  the  track.  Once  you  push  It  over  a 
Uttle  bit,  It  plunges  down  aU  the  way. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  many  clergy 
of  t-hiB  church,  Including  both  priests  and 
bisliops,  have  openly  and  officially  accepted 
this  doctrine.  Episcopal  clergymen  have  re- 
ceived written  expressions  of  this  doctrine 
for  their  guidance.  And  large  numbers  of 
clergy  of  this  and  other  commtmlona  have 
been  sent,  or  have  gone  on  their  own  voli- 
tion, to  Southern  areas  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  expressing  racial  concerns  by  open  law 
defiance  pursuant  to  this  new  assertion  of 
moral  right. 

Finally,  as  sorely  distressed  Christians  we 
see  instance  after  instance  of  reluctance  on 
the  ptirt  of  elected  officials  to  meet  lawless- 
ness quickly  and  firmly  lest  there  be  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  their  personal  political 
careers  at  the  ballot  box.  Thank  God,  not 
all  our  officials  are  of  this  character,  but 
too  many  are. 

All  these  things  we  see  and  hear  and  read. 
We  are  furthermore  frequently  aseailed  with 
bits  and  pieces  of  Scripture,  with  quotations 
which  seek  to  Justify  a  Christian  do  noth- 
ing attitude. 

And  the  result  Is  all  too  often  complete 
confusion  and  deep  ooncern  over  what  is 
right  for  us  to  do  as  loyal  Americans  and 
good  churchmen.  We  are  morally  disarmed 
and  brainwashed.  We  are  reluctant  to  aot 
in  defense  of  our  liberties  and  our  country. 
We  are  afraid  to  speak  out  and  let  our  voices 
be  heard  In  demanding  a  return  to  law  ob- 
servance by  all  oltizens — white,  yellow, 
black,  red,  pnrlest,  bishop,  or  missionary. 

What  shall  we  do?  What  may  we  do  as 
Christians? 

In  offering  an  answer,  I  do  so  humbly  and 
with  complete  recognition  of  the  right  of 
others  to  reach  the  opposite  conclusions 
which  I  have  described,  and  with  which  I 
emphatically  disagree.  Moreover,  what  I  offer 


does  not  assert  to  be  the  only  answer.  It  Is, 
however,  an  answer  to  which,  the  Hoiy  Spirit 
has  given  ma  guidance,  and  one  which  I 
believe  to  be  valid  both  In  law  and  tn  Scrip- 
ture. And  I  shaU  be  ready  to  defend  It  in 
any  forum,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  other- 
wise. 

Let  us  start  with  the  basic  legal  fact  that 
we  live  in  a  country  where  all  ultimate  power 
resides  In  the  people. 

By  their  representatives  In  Constitutional 
Convention,  large  areas  of  this  power  have 
been  given  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
with  other  areas  reserved  to  the  several 
States. 

F\irthermore,  certain  individual  rights  and 
protections  have  been  reserved  for  the  people 
themselves,  as  set  out  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Without  naming  them  all,  we  are  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  under  ova  Constitu- 
tion we  are  assured  the  protection  of  life, 
liljerty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  (but  with 
no  guarantee  that  we  shall  be  successful  tn 
that  pursuit) ,  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  religion. 

But  we  should  be  equally  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  rights  is  absolute. 
Every  one  of  them  Is  held  subject  to  equal 
rights  of  others.  Thus,  If  we  kill  or  com- 
mit grave  felonies  we  may  lose  our  liberty 
and  perhaps  otu:  life.  If  we  enter  business 
to  make  a  fortvme,  our  Ineptitude  may  re- 
svdt  in  our  becoming  bankrupt.  If ,  In  a  pub- 
lic place  such  as  this  large  church  or  a 
theater,  we  falsely  cry  "fire"  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  permissive  limit  of  our  right  of 
free  speech.  And  even  though  we  feel  deeply 
about  our  religion,  we  have  no  right  to 
attempt  to  force  others  to  believe  or  act  as 
we  do. 

In  brief,  all  of  our  rights  are  balanced  by 
the  protection  of  similar  rights  In  others. 

One  final  point  requires  mention.  Since 
ultimate  power  is  In  the  people  they  have  the 
right,  if  a  majority  so  deelre,  to  overthrow 
their  existing  form  of  government  and  sub- 
stitute another  In  its  place.  And  If  a  majcw- 
ity  have  no  such  desire,  they  have  the  right 
to  use  all  necessary  power  to  suppress  an 
Insurrection  or  rebellion  against  them. 

With  these  fundamental  legal  rules  clearly 
In  mind,  we  may  proceed  to  evaluate  for  our- 
selves the  legal  and  conetltutional  status  of 
deliberate  rioting,  burning,  looting,  killing, 
and  general  destruction  of  the  public  peace — 
aU  In  the  name  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  no  as- 
serted individual  right  can  Justify,  tmder  our 
system  of  government,  the  destruction  of 
rights  in  others.  It  should  be  equally  clear 
that  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  other  per- 
sons— however  exalted  he  may  be  or  regard 
himself — has  the  right  to  say  that  what  was 
wrong  before  becomes  morally  right  if  the ' 
acting  party  Is  willing  to  be  punished  if 
caught. 

Should  any  such  warped  thinking  protect 
me  if  I  were  catight  setting  fire  to  a  hospital? 
Should  any  such  claptrap  Justify  me  in 
hurling  Molotov  cocktails  at  innocent  trav- 
elers on  the  public  highways?  Should  any 
such  reasoning  morally  Justify  me  in  stop- 
ping the  whole  process  of  law  enforcement  in 
a  great  city? 

The  answer  is,  I  submit,  that  which  not 
too  long  ago  propelled  a  somewhat  obscure 
New  Englander  into  the  Vice-Presidency— 
from  which  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 
Paraphrased  only  as  to  one  word,  his  answer 
was,  "There  is  no  right  to  demonstrate 
against  the  public  safety."  And  with  that, 
Calvin  Coolidge  crushed  a  strike  by  the 
police  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

That  ringing  declaration  electrified  the 
country.  It  stopped  short  a  vicious  new- 
idea,  it  vv-p.s  correct  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  whirlwind 
largely  fostered  and  encouraged  by  our  vacil- 
lation, our  attempt  at  appeasement  and  the 
participation  of  some  of  us  in  this  new  theory 
of  morally  Justifiable  lawlessness. 


As  our  own  Governor  says,  we  now  face  in- 
surrection— an  attack  upon  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  own  Government.  When  that 
point  is  reached,  we  must  first  use  over- 
whelming force  to  crush  and  destroy  every 
vestige  of  danger;  and  then  destroy  this  sick- 
ness of  mind  which  has  led  so  many  to  defy 
law  and  order. 

But  what  about  the  theological  problem? 
Can  we,  dare  we,  protect  our  way  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  individual  rights  and  still 
call  ourselves  Christians?  Here  I  part  with 
many  of  my  ecclesiastical  colleagues  and  give 
you  a  ringing  "Yes." 

And  what  Is  my  authority?  The  only  ulti- 
mate authority  which  our  Church  rec- 
ognizes— the  Holy  Scripttires.  Bead  for  your- 
selves verses  13  through  17  of  chapter  12  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  You  all  know  the 
story. 

It  is  the  one  in  which  the  Pharisees  sought 
to  tn^  Jestis  In  an  Inescapable  dilemma  by 
Inquiring  of  TT<m  whether  they  should  obey 
the  civil  law  of  Rome  or  the  law  at  God. 
It  was  believed  that  either  answer  which 
might  be  given  would  destroy  Him. 

You  remember  how  Jesus  then  called  for 
a  RcMnan  coin  and  asked  whose  face  ap- 
peared on  the  coin.  The  answer  was 
"Caesar's."  And  then  came  the  Divine  re- 
sponse. Just  as  valid  today  as  then.  "Render 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's;  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

Jestis  didn't  tell  them  to  decide  whether 
they  liked  the  Roman  taxes,  or  whether  the 
tax  collectors  were  brutal  and  unjust — and. 
If  so,  to  start  a  turmoil  and  demonstration  by 
breaking  the  RcHnan  law.  He  told  tbem  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  not  to  forget  to  carry  out 
God's  laws  as  well. 

Is  that  reconciliation  erf  rights  and  duties 
Impossible  for  us  to  fcHlow?  Is  the  formula 
xmworkable  today?  Can  we,  as  Christians, 
use  that  resolution  of  our  confusions? 

I  say  .we  can  and  should;  and  I  otter  these 
three  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can 
do  it: 

First,  we  should  stand  solidly  In  support  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  Govern- 
ment, resorting  to  the  coxirts  and  not  the 
barricades  If  we  feel  grievances.  We  must 
once  and  for  all  reject  the  doctrine  of  a 
morally  Justified  civil  disobedience. 

Second,  we  should  countaract  the  pressure 
which  already  has  tremendous  effect  with 
some  of  our  political  leaders — to  t«nporize 
and  compromise  with  lawlessness  if  only  it 
be  tagged  "clvU  rights" — by  exerting  every 
ounce  of  our  personal  Influence  to  encour- 
age equal  and  courageous  law  enforcement. 
Then  third,  having  done  these  things,  we 
should — as  Christians — seek  by  all  lawful 
and  proper  means  to  help  our  neighbors  to 
achieve  civil  equality  of  treatment  and  bet- 
•  terment  of  opportunity  for  self-improvement. 
We  should  do  as  our  yotmg  people  of  this 
parish  are  doing  for  2  weeks,  going  to  under- 
privileged people  (In  this  case  Indians)  and 
helping  them,  build  schools  and  hospitals 
and  other  needed  things.  We  should  come  to 
this  and  to  other  churches  as  powerhouses 
where  we  can  worship  God,  be  refilled' with 
His  power,  and  then  go  out  into  the  world  to 
teach  His  ways. 

God's  power  is  limitless.  With  it  we  can 
change  the  world,  and  if  we  are  faithful  it 
will  surely  prevail. 


Draft  Dod^nf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Mondays  Washington  Post,  William 
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Ins  which  with  coldly  self-righteous  cruelty 
are  slandering  both  those  who  are  doing  their 
*uty  and  the  Nation  for  which  they  stand 
and  flght. 

We  must  face  it.  If  we  mean  all  we  tire- 
lessly say  about  equality  of  opportunity  we 
must  accept  as  well  an  equality  of  sacrifice. 
To  be  sure,  universal  military  service  might 
unhappily  interrupt  if  not  destroy  here  and 
there  a  promising  intellectual  career.  But 
every  boy  has  an  equal  right  to  a  chance  to 
live  as  well  as  to  die.  And  the  history  of 
genius  Is  rich  with  Instances  where  the  most 
unpromising  of  all  have  at  length  ennobled 
the  world  with  their  skill  and  talent. 


Tribute  to  Joseph  Barbera 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 
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last  week,  the  President  closed  this 

escape    route,    the    most    appalling 

of  aU  ensued.     His  order  stated  that 

r  larrled  after  August  26  could  no  longer 
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were  tm  be  seen  hysterically  hammer- 
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among  the  draft  dodgers. 
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from  this  nasty  scene  to  recon- 

whale  of  its  draft  policy.     Many. 

umnist  among  them,  have  long  known 

e  only  fair  method  ef  raising  up  our 
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universal  draft. 
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have  followed  of  exempting  er  re- 
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-usually    meaning    because   they 
able  to  send  them — and  grabbing 
poor  and  helpless  for  the  rifle  com- 
Is  simply  Indefensible, 
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1  miverslty  of  something  or  other  while 
was  being  done  by  another  class 
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nation? 
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OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  ris3  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bar- 
bera who  died  on  Saturday,  August  28, 
1965.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Barbera,  a  genuine 
friend  and  a  great  leader,  is  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  me  pcrsonaUy  and  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chlcagoans 
who  respected  his  leadership,  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  dedication  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  better  understanding  among  all 
ethnic  groups  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Barbera  was  recoenized  as  one 
of  the  prominent  trial  lawyers  in  Chi- 
cago, and  in  addition,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  an  outstanding  civic  leader.  He 
had  served  as  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Plaintiffs"  Lawyers  in  Illinois  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar 
Association,  and  numerou.s  other  profes- 
sional organizations. 

He  served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans, an  organization  which  he  founded 
over  15  years  ago.    At  its  inception.  Uie 
joint  civic  committee  had  a  membership 
of  only  a  handful  of  Italo- American  orga- 
nizations, but  under  the  dedicated  guid- 
ance of  Joseph  Barbera.  it  grew  and 
prospered.     Today,  with  a  membership 
.  of  over  40  Italo-American  organizations 
representing    over    500,000    people,    the 
joint  civic  committee  plays  an  influential 
part  in  the  civic  and  charitable  affairs  of 
Chicago.    Beyond  this,  It  has  given  the 
Italo-Amerlcans  in  our  city  cohesiveness 
and  strength  in  sohing  community  prob- 
lems,   in    opposing    discrimination    of 
minority  groups,  and  in  participating  in 
civic,  charitable,  and  government  affairs. 
Through  Mr.  Barbera's  active,  untiring 
efforts,   prestige   and   honor  have   been 
reflected  once  more  on  Americans  of  Ita- 
lian descent  and  on  their  countless  con- 
tributions toward  the  buildin?  of  a  bet- 
ter America. 

Joseph  Barbera  served  superlatively  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  He 
leaves  a  shining  record  of  his  devotion, 
his  ability,  his  helpfulness  and  his  gener- 
osity. He  shall  be  mi.ssed  not  only  by 
myself,  but  by  his  friends,  his  colleagues, 
and  indeed,  by  all  the  people  whom  he 
served  so  well.    Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me 


in  extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Joseph  Barbera  on  her  great  loss 

I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Recou 
Mr.  Barbera's  biography  as  it  was  pub. 
lished  in  the  program  book  of  the  j(^ 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans  tj 
a  testimonial  dinner  held  in  his  honor 
on  Sunday.  February  11, 1962.  The  bioe. 
raphy  follows : 

Joseph  Barbera.  President  Emerhls.  Jolm 
Civic  CoMMrrxEE  of  Itall\n  AMfuicANs 
The  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans  takes  great  pride  in  honoring 
Joseph  Barbera.  its  president  emeritus,  at  thlj 
testimonial  dinner,  and  in  presenting  hia 
with  a  special  recognition  award  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  for  his  many  years  of  loyal 
iievoted  and  outstanding  leadership. 

From  1952  to  1960  Mr.  Barbera  served  u 
the  capable  and  dynamic  leader  of  this  en- 
terprlse.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Joint  civic  committee  made  steady  and  Im- 
pressive progress,  emerging  as  a  potent  force 
of  constructive  soeial  action  In  the  Italian 
American  commtmlty.  It  was  under  Ui 
leadership,  for  example  that  the  committee 
3  years  ago  planned  and  sponsored  huge  Co- 
lumbus  Day  parades  which  have  become  the 
most  outstanding  events  of  their  kind  Is 
Chicago. 

As  president  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Barben 
intelligently  and  enthusiasUcaUy  guided  the 
affairs  of  the  organization,  creatively  de- 
veloping many  positive  activities  which  have 
promoted  the  growth  and  progress  of  our 
people.  Without  question  the  Joint  civic 
committee  has  become  an  instnunentality  for 
strengthening  the  leadership  of  our  people  a 
force  for  collective  acUon  and  a  s^mbolof 
our  improved  prestige  and  status. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Joint  civic  commit- 
tee with  Mr.  Barbera  as  its  president  ha* 
vigorously  protested  discrimination  towanJ 
persons  of  ItoMan  origin  and  at  all  times  ha« 
sought  to  protect,  preserve  and  defend  the 
good  name  of  persons  and  groups  of  Italian 
extraction.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  the 
conrunittee  today  stands  as  a  civic  citadel 
ever  vigilant  In  fighting  all  defamation  of 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction. 

Among  other  outstanding  activities  which 
Mr.  Barbera  Initiated  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice   was    the    establishment    of   the    Enrico 
Fermi  Memorial  for  which  a  grant  of  over 
•10,600  was  raised  for  prizes  to  architects 
from  more  than  100  nations  wh«  submitted 
designs  for  the  memorial.    Another  import- 
ant project  was  the  Ganglmi  Fund  of  over 
$6,000  used  for  medical  expenses  for  a  des- 
titute  Italian  boy  brought  to  this  country 
for  expensive  and  complicated  medical  treat- 
ment.   In  addition  thousands  of  dollars  were 
raised  and  expended  for  educational  assist- 
ance to  children  of  indigent  Italian  families. 
Thus,  the  Joint  civic  committee,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Barbera's  brilliant  leadership  and  gen- 
erous financial  support,  has  firmly  been  es- 
tablished as  an  enterprise  vitally  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  Americans  of  Italian  ex- 
traction in  the  metropoUtan  area  of  Chic.go, 
ready  to  function  whenever  its  prestige  or  po- 
sition is  In  any  way  affected  or  threatened. 
While  the  above  information  has  focused 
attention    on     his    civic    accomplishments, 
Joseph  Barbera's  colorful  career  as  an  out- 
standing trial  lawyer  is  in  itself  a  fascinating 
story,   revealing  as   it  does   the  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  an  immigrant  boy  who 
rose   to  a  distinguished  niche  in   the   legal 
profession. 

Extremely  popular  among  his  fellow  law- 
yers, Mr.  Barbera,  a  friendly,  down-to-earth 
type,  bears  a  reputation  as  a  feailess  fighter, 
a  miracle  man.  and  a  genius.  His  benign 
personality  belles  his  explosive,  highly  intel- 
ligent mind. 

Born  at  Campobello  dl  Mazzara,  Trp.pani, 
SicUy.  in  1904,  he  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try 3  years  later.  His  education  Included 
public  schools  in  WQkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Wharton 
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Extension  School  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
Mlvanla.  the  University  of  Chicago  and  In 
1933  he  gained  his  LL.B.  degree  from  De- 
Pftui  University  Law  School. 

Mr  Barbera  was  admitted  to  the  IlUnois 
har  iii  1934  and  for  more  than  25  years  haa 
BDCClalized  as  a  trial  lawyer  hi  civil  cases  and 
in  workingmen'B  compensation  cases. 

He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Kappa  Law 
Pratemity.  American  Bar  Association.  Illinois 
state  Bar  Association,  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion Kane  County  Bar  Association.  National 
Association  of  Claimants  Compensation  At- 
t^ys  the  Justinian  Society  of  Lawyers. 
Catholic  Lawyers  Guild,  Workmen's  Compen- 
tttlon  Laviryer  Association  and  associated 
editor  of  the  NAACA  Law  Journal.  In  1955- 
{6  he  also  served  aa  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Plaintiff's  Lawyers. 

In  addition  to  his  continued  close  afttlia- 
Uon  with  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Ital- 
ian Americans,  Mr.  Barbera  Is  also  active  with 
many  other  Italian  organizations.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  VUla 
Scalabrlnl  and  a  member  of  the  Italo  Ameri- 
can National  Union. 

Mr  Barbera  Is  married,  lives  on  the  South 
ShOTe.  He  is  alao  a  member  of  the  South 
Shore  Country  Club,  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Aasociation,  and  the  National  Lawyers  Club. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights  of 
Joseph  Barbera's  illustrious  and  distin- 
guished career,  the  full  story  of  which  would 
reveal  many  other  construcUve  achievements. 
His  wM-k  and  his  leadership  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us. 

We  are  proud  of  him  as  a  person  and  pro- 
fessional man.  but  also  above  all  because  he 
Is  the  president  emerltiis  of  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  which  on 
this  occasion,  presents  its  special  recognition 
award  as  a  token  of  Its  deep  appreciation. 


The  War  on  Poverty 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1, 1965 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
coUeagues  In  the  Congress  are  well 
aware,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
regarding  the  war  on  poverty  legislation, 
that  Is,  the  degree  of  its  effectiveness  In 
alleviating  the  plight  of  the  poor;  the 
lack  of  appropriate  "poor"  representation 
on  the  various  implementing  committees 
at  the  local  level;  and  the  general  mis- 
directed use  of  funds  made  available  for 
this  purpose. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  basic  worth 
of  this  legislation  has  been  realized,  and 
its  potential  is  being  most  realistically 
planned  for,  witness  the  greatly  ex- 
panded program  in  this  area  which  is 
currently  pending  action  by  House  and 
Senate  conferees. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  per- 
fecting this  fresh  approach  and  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  one  to  apologize  for  some 
problems  which  have  arisen  from  this 
novel  plan  to  alleviate  some  of  our  less 
fortunate  citizenry.  In  any  new  venture 
one  should  certainly  not  anticipate  total 
and  complete  and  immediate  success.  Ii 
that  be  the  case,  surely  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed. But  the  secret  of  lasting  Mid 
more  effective  success,  especially  lii  this 
case,  will  be  found  in  perfecting  legisla- 


tion. This  is  what  we  have  in  mind  at 
this  Juncture,  as  we  consider  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  poverty  legislation  1965. 

However,  I  want  most  emphatically  to 
point  out  that  there  have  been  some 
rather  fine  accomplishments  through  the 
poverty  legislation.     In  this  regard,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
as  they  consider  the  poverty  legislation 
in  its  final  version,  a  very  good  editorial 
from  Ebony  magazine,  the  September 
issue,  concerning  Operation  Head  Start. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Ebony  magazine,  September  1965] 
LCT's  Make  Head  Staet  Reculak  Start 
Of  all  the  programs  to  come  out  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (the  administrative  office  of  the 
rwidely    publicized   war    on   poverty)    none 
seems  to  have  captured  the  public's  fancy 
Quite  so  much  as  has  this  summer's  Opera- 
tion Head  Start.    In  schools,  churches,  com- 
munity centers,  housing  projects,  etc..  across 
the  Nation,  thoxisands  of  4-  and  5-year-old 
tots  were  given  a  "head  start"  in  learning 
by  attending  special  nursery  school  classes 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government.    De- 
signed to  prepare  poor  children  from  cultur- 
ally deprived  areas  for  kindergarten  this  fall, 
the  8-week  ntirsery  schools,  on  the  whole, 
were    tremendously   popular.    In    Gulfport. 
Miss.,  some  600  chUdren  registered  at  the 
beginning  but  within  a  week  more  than  700 
were    attending.    In   West   Memphis.    Ark., 
white  residents  turned  down  a  Head  Start 
program  and  then  watched  In  amazement  as 
the  Rev.  James  P.  Bstes.  president  of  1 -year- 
old  Arkansas  C<»nmvinlty  College,  asked  for 
and  got  a  $25,064  grant  from  the  OEO  to  set 
up  a  school  for  150  children.     Some  200  chU- 
dren signed  up  and  Estes  solicited  private 
donations  to  take  care  of  the  extra  50  chil- 
dren rather  than  turn  any  away.    The  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education  enrolled  some  20,000 
in  Its  Head  Start  program  and  thousands  of 
other  children  In  the  city  attended  nursery 
schools    operated    by    churches,     parochial 
schools,  and  community  organizations. 

THE   NEB)   WAS   THERE 

The  Federal  Government  was  on  solid  edu- 
cational ground  when  it  urged  the  setting 
up  of  nursery  schools  for  deprived  chUdren. 
Educators  have  known  fOT  years  that  the 
slum  child  of  5  years  could  be  as  much  as 
2  years  behind  the  average  In  his  ctUtural 
development  and  his  readiness  for  learning. 
His  vocabulary  is  usually  limited,  the  range 
of  his  experiences  Is  narrow  and.  In  many 
cases,  he  has  not  even  learned  to  play  with 
other  children. 

The  slum  child  often  comes  from  a  home 
where  the  parents  have  limited  formal  edu- 
cation and  where  the  parents  are  so  en- 
grossed in  making  enough  money  to  provide 
the  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  that 
they  have  little  time  to  give  a  chUd  even  the 
minimum  needed  to  prepare  him  for  his  first 
year  in  school.  Many  come  from  homes  with 
only  one  parent. 

Six  years  ago.  with  the  aid  of  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  the  Couzens  elementary 
school  in  Detroit  started  an  exprimental 
nxirsery  school.  Bert  Pryor.  administrator- 
director  of  the  project  and  assistant  principal 
at  Couzens.  says  that  the  program  was 
started  because  the  average  5-year-old  child 
who  came  to  the  school  located  In  a  low-cost 
housing  project  was  2  years  behind  other  5- 
year-olds  from  better-Income  families.  He 
says  "These  children  were  sent  to  kinder- 
garten without  knowing  their  colors,  unable 
to  count  to  five,  tmable  to  Ue  their  shoes, 
and  many  with  a  vocabulary  one-tenth  of 
what  a  5-year-old  vocabulary  should  be." 

The  first  grovyj  to  enter  kindergarten  after 
having    attended    the    prewhooi    jffogranu 


showed  a  remarkable  achievement.  Of  15 
children,  13  were  In  the  upper  brackets  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  other  2  were  aver- 
age. During  the  regular  school  year  the 
preschoolers  met  from  4  to  6  p.m.  every 
other  day,  making  It  possible  for  the  project 
to  use  the  daytime  kindergarten  facilities. 

MOTHERS  ENCOURAGED  TO  HELP 

In  the  Couzens  niu^ery  school  program. 
all  mothers  were  encouraged  to  help  In  as- 
sisting the  teachers  with  the  children.    The 
mothers  were  taught  to  lead  the  children  In 
games,   to  help  them  learn  skills   such  as 
tying  their  shoes  and  putting  on  their  coats 
and  Jackets.     Those  who  could  were  given 
the  task  of  reading  stories  to  the  children 
and  leading  them  in  songs  that  helped  them 
to  learn  colors  and  how  to  count.    In  most  of 
the  Head  Start  programs  across  the  coimtry. 
the  Government  urged  administrators  also  to 
make  use  of  mothers  and  other  volunteer 
help  from  the  community.     In  many  cases. 
the  mothers  learned  what  they  should  be 
teaching  their  yoxmger  chUdren  at  home  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  school.     In  the 
program  at  Couzens  and  In  most  of  the  Head 
Start     programs     this     summer,     trips     to 
museums,  zoos,  children's  concerts  and  simi- 
lar places  designed  to  broaden  the  experi- 
ences of  the  children  were  stressed.    Mothers 
were  urged  to  accompany  the  children  so 
they  they,  too,  could  broaden  thrtr  experi- 
ences.   In  Chicago.  Mrs.  Oneida  Oockrell.  a 
pioneer  In  nursery  school  educaticm.  took 
mothers   of   children  from  the  Head   Start 
project  In  which  she  was  working  on  special 
trips  so  that  they  could  learn  to  take  their 
own  children  on  city  tours  after  Head  Start 
was  over. 


NURSERY    SCHOOLS    NOT   NEW 

Strangely,  the  Couzens  Nursery  School  ex- 
periment attracted  educators  and  other  in- 
terested visitors  from  as  far  away  as  Hawaii. 
It  is  strange,  for  nursery  schools  are  really 
nothing    new.      There    were   three    nursery 
schools  in  the  UiUted  States  in  1918.  and  by 
1931  the  number  had  grown  to  500.    Private 
nxirsery    schools    and    experimental    schools 
attached  to  iiniversities  have  always  been 
popular  with  the  privileged  few  who  need 
them  the  least,  and  nvu-sery  schools  for  the 
poor,  encouraged  and  financially  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government,  first  came  into 
being  under  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt during  the  depression.    In  1933.  some 
2  400  n\u-sery  school  programs  were  In  oper- 
ation in  the  United  States,  most  of   them 
supported  by  the  WPA.    During  World  War 
II.  the  Federal  Government  put  its  support 
behind  nursery  schools,  known  then  as  ChUd 
Care  Centers,  where  working  mothers  could 
leave  their  children  from  2  to  5  years  of  ^e 
imder  the  capable  care  of  trained  preschool 
teachers.    At  their  peak,  the  Child  Care  Cen- 
ters   throughout    the    country    had    nearly 
130,000  ChUdren  enrolled. 

MAKE  'HEAD  START'  THE  REGULAR  START 

With  the  Impetus  generated  by  this  past 
summer's  Operation  Head  Start,  it  would  be 
weU  worthwhile  It  school  boards,  particularly 
those  in  large  cities,  woxild  continue  the  pre- 
school   program   as    a   part   of    the    public 
schools,    n  the  children  from  deprived  areas 
can  benefit  from  an  8-week  summer  session 
this  year,  then  why  should  not  the  chUdren 
who  wiU  reach  kindergarten  age  next  fall  be 
given  the  same  opportunity  for  at  least  one 
semester  during  the  regular  school  year.    In 
his   article    "ClvU   Righte   and    Education. ' 
starting  on  page  110  of  this  issue.  Francis 
Keppel     U.S.    Commissioner    of    Education. 
says    "if  we  in  education  begin  our  work 
with  3-  and  4-year-olds,  with  nursery  school 
classes,  we  have  a  powerful  chance  to  be  In- 
fluential in  canceUng  out  deprivations  that 
will  otherwise   affect  every  aspect  of  their 
Uves"     Bert  Pryor.  of  the  Couzens  School 
experUnent.  said.  "We  feel  that  possibly  the 
erittoa  time  m  a  child's  Ufe  are  the  years 
between  S  and  6  •  •  •.  If  at  this  time  we 
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huge  post-World  War  n  crop  of  chll- 
aas  left  the  elementary  and  high 
1  and  iB  now  Jamming  the  colleges.  In 
jlementary  schools  there  is  now  space 
le  for  a  nursery  school  program  for 
and  4-year-old8. 

Federal  Government  can  help  sup- 
ich  a  program  In  the  summer,  then 
( annot    that    support    be    continued 
throug  tiout  the  year.     The  xmderprlvUeged 
Reserves  every  break  he  can  get.    Op- 
Head  Start  should  be  made  operation 
start. 


tl  e 


First  Sea  Trials  of  the  U.S.S. 
"BeBJamin  Franklin" 


Extension  op  remarks 

or 

jiON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  KASSACHTTSKITS 
IN  T  IK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

fl  ednesday.  September  1, 1965 

BURKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  woxild 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
a  letter  I  received  this  morn- 
Admiral  Rickover  bringing  to 
_  att  jntion  the  sea  trials  of  the  U.S.S. 
Benja7f,in    Franklin    which    was    con- 
by  the  Electric  Boat  Division 
General  Dynamdcs  Corp.  in  Gro- 
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that  the  contents  of  this  letter 

Benjamin  Franklin  are  well 

review  of  the  Members  as  he 

who  helped  to  shape  the  lives 

Americans   and   to   whom   our 

should  turn  for  strength  and 

In  these  most  difficult  times. 

etter  follows: 

"BENJAMtN  PraNKLIN" 

4SBN  640). 

;,  Sorth  Atlantic.  August  30. 1965. 
able  James  A.  Busks, 
of  Representatives. 
iilH.  Bitrke:    We  have  Just  success- 
-)leted   the   first  sea   trials  of   the 
jamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris 
lubmarlne.    We  also  have  in  opera- 
attack-type    nuclear    submarines, 
total  of  52.    The  Benjamin  Frank- 
juilt  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division, 
3ynamlcs  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn, 
ip  is  named  for  Benjamin  Pranklin 
.  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ctf  our 
Fathers.    A  plain  man  of  the  peo- 
Ife  was  the  American  success  story 
_  e.     In  his  autobiography  he  speaks 
'Jowly   beginnings"   and   notes   with 
"^e  that  he  "emerged  from  the  pov- 
obscurity"  of  his  birth  to  "a  state 
and  some  degree  of  reputation 
."    He  did  so  purely  on  merit  for 
n  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  self- 
i  n,  owing  little  if  anything  to  luck 
a  islstance  of  others,  never  pushing 
*■  the  expense  of  a  fellow  man. 
p  was  the  yoimgest  son  of  a  poor 
cl  andler  who  had  migrated  to  Bos- 
~  England  and  married  as  his  second 
daughter  of  a  former  Indentured 
njald.    With  17  children  to  raise,  he 
Benjamin  only  2  to  3  years  of 
but  he  encouraged  him  to  study 
a  habit  which  was  to  remain 
all  his  life.     At  10,  the  boy 
)  rork  In  the  family  shop;  at  12,  he 
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was  apprenticed  to  his  half  brother  to  learn 
the  printing  trade,  this  being  considered  a 
suitable  vocation  for  one  whose  love  of  books 
was  already  manifest. 

In  later  Ufe  Prankiln  often  remarked  that 
he  could  not  remember  a  time  when  he  did 
not  read.  Books  were  his  teachers.  Through 
them  he  made  himself  a  well-educated  man. 
Taking  the  best  authors  as  his  models  he 
worked  hard  at  perfecting  his  writing,  even- 
tually achieving  a  simple,  lucid  style.  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  never  ceased.  Since  he 
wanted  to  read  foreign  books,  he  decided  at 
27— a  busy  young  merchant^to  teach  him- 
seu  to  do  so.  "I  soon  made  myself  so  much 
the  master  of  the  French,"  he  remarked  "as 
to  be  able  to  read  the  books  with  ease  I 
then  undertook  the  Italian."  Later  on 
'with  a  little  painstaking,  acquired  as  much 
Of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their  books  also  " 
He  read  not  only  for  instruction  but  for 
enjoyment.  His  taste  was  catholic.  All  his 
life,  men  of  learning  and  position,  who 
would  ordinarily  not  bother  with  an  artisan 
sought  Pranklln-s  company.  He  supposed 
It  was  because  "reading  had  so  Improved  my 
mind  that  my  conversation  was  valued  " 

rnninM*^.""  ^^  learned  all  his  brother 
could  teach  him  and  was  ready  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  He  went  to  New  York 
t^""  PH°.\^H  ^""5.°°  ""^""^  ^^^'^-  «°  continued  on 
S»!^^w^^^-  '^''^  *^  ^°^  ^«  describes 
his  arrival  there  after  a  long  and  uncomfort- 
able trip-walking  50  miles,  getting  nearly 
shipwrecked,  and  helping  to  row  a  boat  part 

^%r^  r^/-  "^  "^^  *^"^y  ^^""^  ^y  journey; 
my  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with  shirta  and 

f  ,  ?£^=  ^  ^"^^  °°  «^"'-  "or  where  to  look 
for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  travelinR 
rowing,  and  want  of  rest.  I  was  very  hunCTv 
and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a 
Dutch  dollar."  He  bought  three  large  bread 
rolls.  Wandering  about  town,  munching  he 
met  a  fellow  traveler.  He  gave  her  and  her 
child  two  of  his  rolls.  Thus  did  Pranklin 
enter  the  town  that  was  to  become  his  per- 
manent home,  where  he  would  rise  to  wealth 
and  fame. 

Seven  years  later  he  owned  his  own  prlnt- 
«iop.  a  stationery  store,  and  a  newspaper 
He  had  in  the  meantime  perfected  his  art  by 
working  for  18  months  in  England  and  could 
do  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  print  Jobs 
At  26.  he  began  the  highly  profitable  annual 
publication  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  He 
managed  his  affairs  so  ably  that  at  42  he  re- 
tired with  an  income  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  royal  governor.  Though  he  was  good  at 
It.  moneymaklng  never  interested  him  except 
as  a  means  to  obtain  leisure  for  the  things  he 
really  enjoyed:  reading,  study,  scientific  ex- 
perimentation, social  discourse,  and  corre- 
spondence with  men  of  similar  Interests. 

While  still  a  Journeyman  printer,  he  had 
founded  a  club  for  sociability  and  self-im- 
provement, called  the  Jimto.  of  which  he 
later  said  that  It  was  "the  best  school  of 
phUosophy,  morals,  and  politics"  then  exist- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  Its  membership  of 
about  12  consisted  of  alert.  Intelligent  young 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  clerks  who  liked  to 
read  and  debate.  They  met  Friday  evenings 
to  discuss  history,  ethics,  poetry,  travels,  me- 
chanic arts,  and  science  (then  called  natural 
philosophy) .  It  has  been  said  of  this  group 
that  it  "brought  the  enlightenment  in  a 
leather  apron  to  Philadelphia." 

Pranklin.  who  was  full  of  ideas  for  im- 
proving life  In  Philadelphia  and  the  colonies 
in  general,  submitted  all  his  proposals  to  the 
Junto  vrtiere  they  were  debated.  Once  ac- 
cepted, members  worked  hard  to  get  them 
put  into  effect.  As  a  result,  improvements 
were  made  in  paving,  lighting  and  policing 
the  town;  a  volunteer  fire  department  and 
militia  were  formed;  a  municipal  hospital 
was  established;  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  what  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Of  most  lasting  Importance,  perhaps 
was  Franklin's  plan   for   a  subscription  li- 


brary, the  first  In  the  colonies.  Access  tn 
books,  he  felt,  meant  that  "the  doorB  to 
wisdom  were  never  shut."  The  idea  caueht 
,  on.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  tt« 
numerous  libraries  springing  up  everywheri 
"have  Improved  the  general  conversation  Z 
Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and 
farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen 
from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  con 
trtbuted  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so 
generally  made  throughout  the  colonies  in 
defense  of  their  privileges."  The  value  ol 
knowledge  to  man  and  society  has  never  been 
put  more  succinctly. 

When  he  was  40,  Franklin  discovered  elec- 
tricity. It  was  then  a  sort  of  magic,  a  par- 
lor  trick.  Franklin— ably  supported  by  bis 
Junto— threw  himself  into  experimentatloM 
and  developed  a  workable  theory  which  he 
proved  In  his  famous  kite  ea^jerlment  in 
the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his  con- 
tributions to  electricity  changed  It  from  a 
curiosity  to  a  science,  and  In  the  process 
made  him  world  famous.  His  writings  on 
electricity  were  compared  with  Newton's 
optics;  he  became  the  friend  of  most  con- 
temporary  scientists,  was  made  a  member 
of  virtually  every  scientific  society  and  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  20  universities 
He  was  the  first  American  scientist  to  win 
universal  acclaim;  the  first  American  author 
to  have  his  books  translated  and  read  as  wide- 
ly m  Europe  as  In  America.  When  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  as  America's  first  Ambassador 
to  a  major  power,  the  admiration  of  Prance 
for  Franklin's  scientific  achievement  in 
catching  lightning  and  putting  it  to  man's 
use  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of 
his  mission:  winning  the  help  of  Prance  to 
the  revolutionary  cause. 

As  a  man  of  leisure.  Pranklin  found  him- 
self  more  and  more  drawn  into  public  serv- 
ice, this  being  expected  of  anyone  who  had 
the  time  and  ability  to  serve.    He  became 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
the  Committee  of  Five  charged  with  draft- 
ing „  the      Declaration      of     Independence, 
the  Second  Continental  Congress,  arid  the 
Constitutional  Convention.     In  one  way  or 
another,  he  represented  America  abroad  a 
total  of  25  years,  becoming  an  exceedingly 
skillful  diplomat.     His  statement,  in  hearings 
before  Parliament,  of  the  case  of  the  Colonies 
against  the  hated  Stamp  Act  was  masterly 
and  helped  bring  about  the  repeal  of  this 
act.    He  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
that  not  merely  "taxation"  but  "legislation  in 
general"  without  representation  could  not  be 
borne    by   Englishmen,   whether   they   lived 
at  home  or  abroad.    The  bond  uniting  Eng- 
land and  its  colonies,  he  argued,  was  the 
King,  not  Parliament.    Had  his  "dominion 
status  theory"  been  accepted,  the  war  might 
have  been  prevented  but.   as  he  sadly  re- 
marked, "there  was  not  enough  wisdom." 

At  65,  Franklin  began  his  autobiography. 
Intending  it  for  his  son.  When  pressure  of 
public  duties  interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  his  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete it.  All  that  had  happened  to  Pranklin,. 
he  urged,  was  of  great  lilstortc  interest  since 
It  was  "connected  vsrlth  the  detail  of  the  man- 
ners and  situation  of  a  rising  people."  More- 
over, the  way  he  had  planned  and  conducted 
his  life  was  "a  sort  of  key  and  explained  many 
things  that  all  men  ought  to  have  once  ex- 
plained to  them,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  be- 
coming wise  by  foresight." 

His  philosophy  of  life,  the  virtues  he  cul- 
tivated—competent workmanship,  honesty, 
industry,  and  frugality— are  within  every- 
one's grasp;  they  are  as  Important  to  a  good 
and  successful  Ufe  today  as  In  his  time.  No 
American  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  read  the  autobiography  of 
this  talented,  wise,  and  good  man.  who  per- 
sonified all  that  Is  best  In  America-  "Merely 
by  being  himself."  wrote  Mark  van  Doren. 
"he  dlgmfied  and  glorified  his  country  " 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  Rickover, 
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Braidwood's  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1, 1965 


Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago,  when  coal  was  king,  the  city 
of  Braidwood,  HI.,  was  bom.  With  the 
birth  of  the  atom,  many  of  Braidwood's 
coal  mines  have  been  played  out  and 
abandoned,  but  the  city  of  Braidwood— 
small  In  size  and  in  population  ami- 
pared  to  other  great  cities  of  our  Na- 
tion, but  strong  in  spirit  and  typical  of 
American  legend— lives  on. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
play  a  small  part  in  Braidwood's  cen- 
tennial celebration  on  Sunday.  August 
22-  and  I  would  like  to  bring  the  good 
people  of  Braidwood  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  by  reprinting  herewith  the 
speech  which  I  delivered  on  this  very 
special  occasion: 

BRAmwooD's  Centennial:  A  Hundred  Years 
You  who  are  townspeople  are  proud,  as 
well  you  should  be;  and  we  who  are  your 
neighbors  seek  In  some  small  measure  to 
share  In  your  pride,  whether  we  are  deserv- 
ing or  not. 

As  time  Is  gaged  In  this  country.  100  years 
Is  a  long  time,  for  it  Is  not  yet  five  cen- 
turies since  Christopher  Columbus  set  forth 
to  sail  around  the  world  In  a  westerly  di- 
rection. It  Is  less  than  three  and  a  half 
centuries  since  the  Pilgrims  dropped  anchor 
at  Plymouth. 

Three  hundred  years  ago.  English  soldiers 
seized  New  Netherlands  from  the  Dutch  and 
renamed  It  New  York. 

The  English  passed  the  Stamp  Act  In 
1765 — 200  years  ago  this  year. 

And  a  century  ago — what  happened  In  this 
year  when  Braidwood  was  born? 

Charleston.  S.C.  the  city  from  which  the 
Civil  War  was  started,  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederate  Army  in  February. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Custer  defeated  Con- 
federate Jubal  Early  at  Waynesboro,  Va.,  In 
March. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  his  army 
of  28.000  men  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on 
April  9;  and  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Johnston  sxir- 
rendered  31.000  confederates  to  Gen.  William 
T.  Sherman  at  Durham  Station,  N.C.,  9  days 
later. 
The  Confederacy  was  dead. 
While  the  war  was  being  concluded,  other 
great  events  were  occiurlng. 

On  February  1,  Abraham  Lincoln  approved 
the  resolution  submitting  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  States,  a  symbolic  but  unneces- 
sary step — unnecessary  because  a  constltu- 
*  tlonal  amendment  does  not  require  a  Presi- 
dential signature. 

This  was  the  amendment  abolishing  slav- 
ery, however,  and  now  Abe  Lincoln  wanted 
none  to  doubt  his  sentiments  about  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  human  beings. 

A  month  later,  on  March  4,  Lincoln  deliv- 
ered one  of  his  greatest  speeches— his  second 
inaugural  address — "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,"  he  said;  and  we 
have  been  a  hundred  years  trying  to  live  up 
to  his  noble  words. 

And  40  days  afterwards,  tragedy  struck 
and  a  Joyful  nation  was  saddened  by  the 
senseless  murder  of  otir  great  President. 
That  happened  100  years  and  4  months  ago. 
On  April  19,  1865,  the  funeral  Bervlce  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  held  at  the  White 
Hoiise.  and  soon  the  funeral  train  began  Ita 
meandering  Journey — to  Baltimore,  and  Har- 


risburg,  and  Philadelphia;  to  New  York,  and 
Albany,  and  Buffalo;  to  Cleveland,  and  Co- 
lumbxu,  and  Indianapolis. 

Then  north  to  Chicago  on  May  1.  16  days 
after  the  assassination  and  south  to  E^rlng- 
fleld,  where  the  train  arrived  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  May  3. 

Yes.  that  last  leg  of  the  Journey  went  over 
the  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio  tracks,  and  the  train 
passed  through  Braidwood  ectrly  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  3. 

Just  about  a  century  ago,  Abe  Lincoln  was 
back  home  In  lUlnols.  The  Union  had  been 
saved.  Slavery  ended  before  the  year  was 
out.  with  ratification  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment. , 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude •  •  •  EhaU  exist  within  the  United 
States."  the  amendment  said. 

Section  2  Is  just  one  sentence  long:  "Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

It  woiUd  be  wonderful  if  Braidwood  and 
this  13th  amendment,  which  were  launched 
at  about  the  same  time,  had  needed  only  an 
auspicious  start  to  be  assured  of  success. 
But  things  just  don't  work  out  that  way. 

Braidwood  was  started  In  a  day  when  coal 
was  king— when  It  was  needed  to  heat  the 
Nation's  homes,  to  fire  the  railroad's  boilers, 
and  as  coke  to  help  make  the  Nation's 
steel.  A  few  years  after  Braidwood's  start, 
another  use  was  added :  its  heat  was  used  to 
generate  the  Nation's  electricity. 

Many  of  Braidwood's  coal  mines  have 
played  out  and  the  abandoned  diggings,  once 
tmsightly  scars,  have  been  put  to  mans 
use — as  places  where  he  can  have  a  good 

time.  J     V.     4. 

Always,  when  the  town  has  seemed  about 
ready  to  die.  there  have  been  people  who 
have  said.  "No."  „ 

"We  don't  want  oxir  town  to  die.  they 
have  said.  It's  a  good  town,  and  they  have 
worked  to  make  It  a  better  one— worked 
sometimes  cheerfully,  sometimes  desperately, 
but  above  all.  they  have  worked. 

We  have  had  to  do  some  work  to  keep  the 
13th  amendment  alive,  too;  and  we  still  have 
some  more  work  to  do. 

When  men  were  deprived  of  the  legal  right 
to  hold  other  men  In  slavery,  they  Invented 
other  forms  of  bondage;  so  that,  although 
they  could  no  longer  buy  and  sell  other  hu- 
man beings,  they  coiUd  and  did  still  seek  to 
assert  their  ownership  of  them  In  other,  more 

subtle  ways.  ^  ^v,  * 

First,  the  effort  was  made  to  contend  that 
former  slaves  were  not  citizens  of  the  South- 
ern States,  but  Congress  sent  to  the  States 
the  14th  amendment. 
Listen  to  what  it  said: 
"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  •  •  •  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  SUte  wherein  they 
reside.  •  •  •  No  State  shall  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life.  Uberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

Several  States  rejected  this  concept  6f  lib- 
erty, and  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  do 
some  persuading  to  get  the  legislatures  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  to  re- 
verse themselves  and  ratify  the  amendment. 
In  order  to  make  certain  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. Congress  went  too  far.  in  the  opinion 
of  some  people  In  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the 
South.  In  that  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Congress  permitted  the  Caro- 
Unas  and  Georgia  to  reverse  their  ratifica- 
tion from  "No"  to  "Yes,"  but  It  refused  to 
recognize  the  attempted  withdrawals  of  Ohio 
and  New  Jersey. 

Some  of  us  today,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
later,  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  people 
in  those  two  States  who  believed  they  had 
found  a  defect  In  the  amendment— people 
who  ttiought  It  went  too  far. 

The  Supreme  Covirt  used  this  14th  amend- 
ment as  a  basis  for  its  recent  one-man,  one- 
▼ote   decisions;    and   as   a    result.   Senator 


DisKSEN  has  within  recent  days  led  an  ef- 
fort to  amend  the  14th  amendment.  It 
should  be  noted  here,  psurenthetlcally.  that, 
while  some  lovers  of  liberty  dissent  from 
the  decisions,  some  others  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  High  Court;  and  Senator 
Douglas  is  a  leader  in  this  latter  group. 
But  I  digress. 

Congress  and  the  SUtes  subsequently 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  another  amend- 
ment giving  Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 

Again,  the  second  aectlon  of  that  amend- 
ment gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
the  article  by  appropriate  legislation;  and 
one  such  piece  of  le^slation  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  early  this  month — 
the  voting  rights  bill. 

Since  the  end  of  Wwld  War  II  nearly 
every  Congress  has  broadened  civU  rights  in 
some  manner — most  recently  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  passed  In  1964  with  bipartisan 
support. 

Each  time  one  of  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion comes  to  us,  we  are  reminded  that  we 
are  having  to  fight  the  Civil  War  all  over 
again.  This,  of  coxu-se.  Is  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  does  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
liberty  Is  not  assured  to  us,  any  more  than 
is  the  continued  existence  of  Braidwood. 
In  our  dynamic  society,  we  must  everlast- 
ingly reassert  our  goals;  and  we  must  ever- 
lastingly work  for  the  betterment  of  our 
towns. 

Braidwood  would  not  have  survived  these 
past  100  years  without  the  determination 
and  the  faith  of  the  people  who  have  lived 
here. 

Liberty  will  not  survive  either,  unless  free- 
men strive  ceaselessly  to  extend  Its  blessings 
to  all  men  of  good  will. 

One  of  our  greatest  glories  as  Americans 
lies  in  our  belief  In  this  truth,  and  in  the 
firmness  of  our  conviction.     We  have  held 
fast  to  our  conviction,  even  when  It  hurts. 
As  an  example,  we  occupied  Cuba  at  the 
conclvislon   of   the   Spanish-American    War; 
but  we  had  promised  to  set  her  free,  and  we 
did;  and  I  have  tieaxd  no  criticism  in  recent 
years  of  that  act.  even  though  all  of  us  hope 
for  and  work  for  a  dlfBerent  government  in 
Cuba. 
For  we  do  not  seek  to  own  Cuba. 
Had  we  desired,  we  obviously  could  have 
had  Cuba  in  our  hip  pocket  long  ago.     No. 
we  don't  seek  to  own  Cuba,  but  we  do  want 
to  see  the  Cuban  people  free.    We  do  want 
them  to  enjoy  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy. 
We  showed  our  love  of  liberty  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  when  we  sent  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  into  Japan.     He  commanded  an 
army  of  occupation,  but  he  also  established 
a  representative  government — and  he  did  it 
within  the  framewojk  of  Japanese  tradltlc^ns 
and  experience. 

After  nearly  half  a  century  of  education 
and  preparation  for  self-govenunent.  we  set 
the  Philippines  free.  They  have  embarked 
upon  nationhood  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  standing  by  to  help,  perhaps  to  counsel, 
but  not  to  dominate. 

We  have  done  much  to  spread  freedom — 
much  to  extend  liberty  abroad,  even  while 
it  has  been  ImperfecUy  enjoyed  here  at  home. 
It  Is  true  that  we  still  must  work  to  extend 
freedom  here  at  home — still  must  work  a 
hundred  years  after  we  had  fought  a  long 
and  bloody  war  to  assure  it — still  must  work 
a  hundred  years  after  we  had  adopted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  our  citi- 
zens to  grant  it.  „     ,j 

It  is  also  true  that  the  people  of  Braid- 
wood still  must  work  to  make  their  town 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live— must  strive 
even  though  the  goal  will  never  be  com- 
pletely attained. 

I  think  It  Is  interesting  that  Braidwood. 
bom  in  the  age  of  coal  may  one  day  soon 
rise  to  a  new  plateau  of  eminence  in  the  age 
of  atom.  ,        - 

To  Mayor  Bohac  and  to  the  people  or 
Braidwood,  I  extend  my  congratulations  on 
this  centennial  of  your  town;  and  with  my 
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felicitations,  I  bring  the  good  wishes 
throughout  our  14th  Congres- 
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God  ble  IS  you,  and  God  bless  Braldwood 
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Washia^n  Report 

EX-J-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

mif.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed  lesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  MA  RTIN  of  Alabama.   Mr.  Speak- 
er,   unde  ■    permifision    to    extend    my 
remarks    n  the  Record,  I  include  my 
newslettei  to  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  o '  Alabama  of  February  4: 
Washington  Report:  House  Votes  Against 
Aid  to  Nasser 
(By  Coi^essman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh 
District,  Alabama) 
of  204  to  177  the  House  of  Rep- 
tvimed  down  a  proposal  to  con- 
aid  to  Nasser  who  has  insulted 
States  and  belittled  the  millions 
eady  given  to  his  country.    On  a 
plemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department,  the  House  approved 
n  resolution  to  prohibit  any  of 
being  used  to  give  American  sur- 
to  Nasser.    Thus  we  have  served 
Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
jp  with  socialist-minded  dictators 
our  help   and   then   insult   the 
condone  the  burning  of  our 
;tacks  upon  our  Embassies,  and 
tion  of  our  flag.    By  this  vote  the 
1  easserted  the  kind  of  strong  lead- 
free  world  needs  and  which  it  is 

us. 
was  a  defeat  for  the  admlnistra- 
splte    of    Nasser's    outburst    last 
he  told  us  we  could  go  Jiunp  in 
administration   announced   5 
it  was  going  ahead  with  plans 
the  Egyptian  dictator  with  $17 
of  surplus  wheat.     We  have 
ing  Nasser  with  about  $140  mil- 
yearly  under  a  3 -year  agreement 
next  June  30. 

to  taking  a  strong  stand  against 

enemies  and  those  who  side  with 

the  House  debate  on  this  bill 

the  phoniness  of  the  adminis- 

Iget  so  loudly  haUed  as  being 

HOG  billion.    Before  the  ink  was 

budget  message,  here  they  were 

1.6  billion  additional  funds,  for 

Department  alone. 

ilso  pointed  up  the  basic  differ- 

the   two  parties;    128   of  the 

Members  of  the  House  voted 

to  Nasser.    No  Republicans  were 

opposition  to   the  amendment. 

hand  177  Democrats  voted  with 

against  the  amendment. 

Joined  the  Republicans 

measure. 
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BRIEFS    OF    THE    WEEK 

Our  international  monetary  position  has 
reached  a  new  record  low.  In  the  last 
decade  our  short-term  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners, which  are  callable  in  gold,  increased 
from  $13.6  to  $25.9  billion.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod our  gold  stocks  diminished  from  $21.8 
to  $15.6  billion.  Meanwhile,  our  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  deficit  continues 
at  the  rate  of  about  $3  billion  per  year. 

Our  formal  debt  continues  down  the  prim- 
rose path.  The  formal  debt  of  the  National 
Government  has  reached  nearly  $313  bUlion. 
The  informal  debt,  including  future  liabil- 
ities, has  reached  $1.25  trillion.  Last  year's 
deficit  was  a  resounding  $8.3  billion,  and 
prospects   look  no  better  this  year. 

Crime  rates,  particularly  crimes  of  violence 
and  crimes  against  property,  continue  to 
surge.  The  threat  of  violence  and  disorder 
hangs  ominously  over  numerous  communi- 
ties. Washington  continues  as  the  crime 
capital.  Yet  the  administration  is  pushing 
for  home  rule,  which  would  accentuate  the 
tragic  situation.  In  addition  the  adminis- 
tration is  calling  for  legislation  to  open  the 
door  to  thousands  of  Immigrants  from  the 
undereducated  and  unskilled  areas  of  Asia 
and  Africa  to  add  untold  millions  to  our 
already  teeming  cities. 

history  pauses 

The  whole  world  stood  in  hushed  silence 
this  week  to  mark  the  passing  of  the  great- 
est personality  this  century  has  produced. 
Indeed,  the  march  of  history  paused  for  an 
instant  in  eternity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Winston  Churchill. 
No  person  living  today  has  been  unmarked 
by  the  life  of  this  man,  and  generations  yet 
unborn  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  his  cour- 
age, his  inspiration,  and  his  stirring  words  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

My  wife,  Pat,  and  I  joined  other  Members 
of  Congress  in  a  memorial  service  to  Win- 
ston Churchill  in  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
an  Inspiring  and  momentoiis  occasion. 


Dei  nocrats 


meeting  ^  TTTH  secretart   of  the   navy 


I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Sec- 

Navy,  Paul  Nltze.     The  Secre- 

jeveral  Members  of  Congress  on 

cof ceming  the  Navy.    Among  the 

^^  *^®  necessity  for  a  raise 

2  cales  for  military  personnel,     I 

S  K^retary  Nltze  that  an  adequate 

^ecessary  to  attract  the  highest 

'^  to  the  military  services  and 

the  incentive  to  stay  in  the 

this    technical    age,    we    need 

skilled   people,   and    we   can't 

^  1th  the  necessary  skills  unless 

we  are  willing  to  pay  them  reasonable  wages. 


The    San    Gorgonio   Wilderness   Area — 
Need  for  Recreational  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing the  second  in  the  four-part  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Vincent  X.  Flaherty  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  on  the 
proposed  recreational  development  of  the 
San  Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 
Aug.  27,  19651 
J.F.K.  AND  A  Mountain 
(By  Vincent  X.  Flaherty) 
In  early  February  1963,  the  writer  mailed  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln,  personal  secre- 
tary to  President  John  F.  Kennedy.    I  asked 
if  she  would   be  so   kind   as   to   see  If  the 
President  might  find  a  few  minutes  for  me. 
When  the  letter  went  fluttering  down  the 
glass  mall  chute  in  Washington's  Mayflower 
Hotel,     I     must     confess     I    was    suddenly 
wrenched  by  a  particularly  aggressive  twinge 
of  conscience. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  the  President  about  a 
smaU  portion  of  vast  Moimt  San  Gorgonlt>— 
and  its  very  real  potenttal  as  the  most 
patronized  winter  sports  recreation  area  In 
the  world. 

Just  the  same  I  experienced  an  instant  ot 


doubt.  What  in  the  world  was  I  thinking 
of  bothering  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  a  matter  so  trivial  In  the  overall 
scheme? 

I  had  covered  a  major  portion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy presidential  campaign  of  1960  for  the 
Hearst  Headline  Service,  and  had  been  in 
touch  with  him  throughout  that  grinding 
period.  Once  aboard  the  campaign  special 
we  had  quite  a  discussion  about  the  US 
Olympic  problems.  There  was  disunity  be- 
tween the  governing  athletic  groups,  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

After  election,  the  President  asked  me  to 
write  a  brief  on  the  Olympic  situation,  re- 
iterating points  previously  discussed  and 
suggesting  solutions.  The  President  was  con- 
cerned with  three  things:  (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  more  and  more  athletes  of  Olympic 
quality;  (2)  The  AAU-NCAA  feud,  and  (3) 
physical  fitness  in  general.    I  wrote  the  brief. 

NO    molehill 

But  now,  I  felt  I  was  coming  to  see  him 
on  a  molehill  mission,  which  It  was,  com- 
pared to  other  matters,  even  though  it  was 
about  a  mountain.  A  mountain  In  San 
Bernardino  County  known  as  San  Gorgonio. 
No  molehill  in  the  minds  of  many  south- 
ern Callfornlans. 

Then  again,  San  Gorgonio  would  have 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  Amer- 
lea's  futiue  Olympic  teams.  Indeed,  be- 
cause of  its  natural  excellence  of  snow  and 
terrain  and  because  of  the  enormous  sur- 
rounding popiilatlon.  It  would  be  certain  to 
win  top  priority  with  the  InternaUonal 
Olympic  Committee  as  a  site  for  the  winter 
games.  Maybe,  after  all,  there  was  clear 
Justification  to  see  the  President.  Two  days 
after  the  request  was  mailed,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
confirmed  an  appointment  when  another 
person  had  to  cancel  out. 

I  spent  more  than  a  half  hour  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  cold  Washington  morn- 
ing of  February  8,  1963.  So  as  not  to  take 
up  too  much  time,  I  had  prepaxed  a  pros- 
pectus for  him.  It  stressed  the  advantages 
already  mentioned  here,  plus  San  Gorgonlo's 
unique  features.  Its  rare  northern  exposure 
which  Insures  predictably  consistent  snow, 
and  the  fact  Gorgonio  is  the  only  snow 
mountain  in  America  within  easy  reach  of 
a  huge  population.  In  this  case,  12  million 
southern  Callfornlans. 

MOST   USE 

Without  exaggeration,  I  said,  San  Gor- 
gonio would  be  the  most  used  winter  sports 
area  In  the  world  and  would  outdraw  such 
popular,  but  comparatively  remote,  ski  places 
as  Sun  Valley,  Aspen,  and  Squaw  Valley. 

The  President  read  the  full  4-page 
prospectus,  which  took  some  doing.  It  was 
typed  single  space.  He  ran  back  through 
it  and  questioned  me  on  certain  points. 
He  became  sharply  interested  when  I  said 
skiing  facilities  should  be  made  free  to  or- 
gajilzed  youth  groups,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Boys  Clubs,  and  underprivileged 
youngsters  who  otherwise  couldn't  afford 
to  take  up  skiing.  These  would  become 
Olympic  winter  athletes  of  the  future. 

"How  could  this  be  done?"  the  President 
asked. 

"I  know  of  at  least  two  groups  of  men 
willing  to  make  the  faclUtlee  fi-ee  to  youth 
orgonizatlona,"  I  eold.  "It  should  be  the 
No.  1  requirement  of  any  group  undertaking 
the  operation." 

SPORTSMAN 

The  President,  a  conservationist  by  convic- 
tion and  a  sportsman  by  nature,  was  even 
then  pushing  the  wUderneas  bUl.  Hence,  he 
was  acutely  conscious  of  wilderness  needs. 
But  he  also  knew  such  resources  should  be 
available  for  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
greater  number  of  people. 

Many  thousands  of  people  would  use  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  Gorgonio  every 
week  from  6  to  6  months  per  year,  with  still 
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an  overwhelming  90  percent  of  the  wilder- 
ness area  remaining  for  others. 

The  latter  group,  according  to  Forest  Serv- 
ice estimates,  amounts  to  more  than  53,000 
m  an  entire  year. 

Having  been  a  skier  himself  in  New  Hamp- 
shire before  a  recurrent  back  injury  ruled  It 
out,  the  President  knew  winter  sports  would 
not  impair  the  wilderness  values  of  San  Gor- 
gonio. The  scenery,  the  natviral  grandeur  of 
the  area,  is  as  important  to  winter  sports 
people  as  to  nature  lovers. 

Surprisingly,  President  Kennedy  was  more 
than  vaguely  familiar  with  San  Gorgonio. 
He  remembered  It  as  the  long,  snow-covered 
mountain  range  he  had  seen  while  flying  to 
and  from  Los  Angeles  and  Palm  Springs. 

The  President  fingered  the  edges  of  the 
prospectus  meditatively  for  an  instant  then 
put  It  on  his  desk. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  idea,"  he  said.  "It 
ought  to  be  done." 

THE  secretary 

Before  I  realized  what  the  President  was 
doing,  he  had  pushed  a  button  on  his  direct- 
line  Cabinet  telephone.  Then,  in  an  aside  to 
me,  he  said:  "I  am  calling  Secretary  Free- 
man. Can  you  go  over  If  I  can  arrange  for 
you  to  see  him?" 

Of  course,  I  was  eager  to  go,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  prevailed  over 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  which  In  turn,  super- 
vised San  Gorgonio. 

In  another  instant  I  heard  President  Ken- 
nedy mentioning  my  name. 

"Orvllle,"  he  said,  "I  am  sitting  In  my  office 
with  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  think  he  has 
a  good  Idea  and  I'll  appreciate  an3rthlng  you 
can  do." 

After  a  pause.  President  Kennedy  con- 
cluded with: 

"Then  It  will  be  all  right  to  send  him  over 
now?" 

With  that,  J.F.K.  hung  up  and  turned  to 
me. 

•Secretary  Freeman  has  time  to  see  you," 
he  said.  "You'd  better  get  going  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Good  luck,  and  let 
me  know  how  you  make  out." 

I  spent  40  pleasant  minutes  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  gave  him  a  copy 
of  the  San  Gorgonio  prospectus  I  had  writ- 
ten for  President  Kennedy.  The  Secretary 
had  hardly  finished  the  first  paragraph  when 
he  grinned  broadly  and  his  eyes  widened. 

"This,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  about  that  moun- 
tain in  California." 

HE    KNEW 

Out  of  all  of  America's  mountains  and 
the  millions  of  acres  of  national  forest  and 
wilderness  land,  the  Secretary  knew  about  a 
mo\intaln  In  San  Bernardino  County  and  a 
trifiing  3,500  sought-after  acres. 

Rapidly,  Secretary  Freeman  named  nature 
organizations  opposed  to  opening  even  10 
percent  of  this  massive  mountain  for  winter 
sports.  He  couldn't  name  one  organization 
for  it — business,  civic,  or  otherwise.  Why? 
Because  there  Just  wasn't  one  group  that 
had  bothered.  Not  at  all  illoglcally,  people 
think  things  like  this  come  automatically. 
"It  ought  to  be  done,"  they  say,  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

Naturally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
mains neutral  on  all  such  matters  until  an 
organized  group,  not  Just  an  individual, 
comes  along  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
argument. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  passing  of  the 
wilderness  bill,  the  fate  of  San  Gorgonio  no 
longer  Is  controlled  by  Secretary  Freeman  or 
the  Forest  Service.  It  is  In  the  hands  of 
Congress.  Figuratively.  It  Is  in  your  hands 
now. 

In  looking  back,  however.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Freeman  will  mind  the  revelation  of  a 
bit  of  advice  and  encouragement  he  gave 
to  me.  If  I  mustered  support  on  Capitol 
Hill,  he  said,  it  would  help  him  to  make  San 
Gorgonio  available  for  winter  sports.  He 
told  me  to  talk  to  Representative  Harry  R. 


Sheppard,  of  Ban  Bernardino,  and  to  as  many 
southern  California  Congressmen  as  possible. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Representative 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Los  Angeles,  I  did  this 
the  same  day — met  Representative  Shep- 
pard, who  was  very  openmlnded  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  since  talked  to  many  California 
Congressmen — many  of  whom  had  no  Idea 
about  Gorgonlo's  magnificent  winter  sports 
potential. 

It  took  a  long  while,  a  lot  of  missionary 
work,  to  muster  the  kind  of  congressional 
support  Secretary  Freeman  would  need.  In 
November,  when  I  thought  I  had  enough,  the 
Nation  was  stunned  by  President  Kennedy's 
tragic  death.  It  was  not  time  to  go  back 
to  Secretary  Freeman.  I  came  home  and  the 
wilderness  bill  changed  the  picture  after 
that. 

In  so  many  words.  President  Kennedy  told 
me  this.  On  the  night  of  February  8,  1963, 
I  had  looked  over  Washington  newspapers  in 
my  room  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  had  fresh- 
ened up  and  was  about  to  make  a  quite 
belated  start  for  dinner  at  9:30  p.m.  when 
the  phone  rang. 

Wearily,  I  picked  It  up. 

"Vlnce?"  a  voice  said. 

"Yes — who  Is  this?"  I  asked. 

"This  is  Jack,"  the  voice  said.  Then  came 
that  inglorious  moment  I  had  sometimes 
read  about. 

"Jack  who?"  I  asked,  recognizing  the  Ken- 
nedy voice  too  late.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  I  had  made  out  with  Secretary  Free- 
man. Fumblingly  I  blurted  out,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent." and  as  quickly  as  possible  told  him 
what  had  happened. 

"Keep  plugging,"  the  President  said.  "It'll 
work  out." 


Tribute  to  Bishop  Jan  Vojtassak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP   MEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  the  Most  Reverend  J4n  Vojtass^, 
bishop  of  Spis  Diocese,  Slovakia,  is  being 
mourned  throughout  the  world.  His 
service  to  his  church  and  to  mankind  will 
always  be  remembered. 

Bishop  Vojtassdk  visited  the  United 
States  in  1926  and  was  overwhelmingly 
received  in  Middlesex  County,  N. J.,  where 
many  of  his  covmtrymen  live. 

A  memorial  mass  wsus  held  for  this 
great  religious  leader  and  man  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1965,  at  the  Vatican  Pavilion, 
World's  Fair. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  covering  the  mass  and  also 
a  story  of  Bishop  Vojtassak's  life  com- 
piled by  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka,  editor  of 
the  Falcon,  the  publication  in  which  the 
article  appeared. 

The  article  and  story  follow : 

Tribute  to  Bishop  Jan  VojtaSsAk  at 
Vatican    Pavilion,    World's    Fair 

The  Vatican  Pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair 
was  filled  with  Slovaks  for  the  memorial 
mass  on  Saturday,  August  28  for  the  late 
Bishop  Jto  VoJtaSS4k,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  88  in  Bohemia  after  being  imprisoned  by 
the  Communists  fCH*  15  years.  Father  John 
F.  Oravecz,  was  celebrant.  Archbishop  Vag- 
nozzl.  Apostolic  Delegate  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  Bishop  Bryan  J.  McEntegart  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Cardinal  Spellmau  through  Msgr. 
John  Gorman,  expressed  their  sympathy  to 


the  Slovak  people.  Archbishop  Vagnozzl 
stated  In  his  telegram  to  Father  Oravecz: 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  mass  to  be  offered 
in  Vatican  Pavilion  for  the  late  Bishop  Jan 
VoJtaSfi&k  wish  to  Join  with  Slovak  people  in 
mourning  death  of  beloved  and  revered 
shejpherd.  May  the  Lord  in  His  goodness 
grant  this  noble  soul  eternal  rest." 

And  the  Most  Rev.  Bishop  Bryan  J.  Mc- 
Entegart. Dl5..  of  Brooklyn,  N.T.,  sent  this 
message  to  Father  Oravecz: 

"It  was  with  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  His  Excellency.  Bishop  VoJ- 
taSfi&k,  who  was  held  In  such  high  esteem 
by  the  Slovak  people. 

"I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  been 
chosen  to  offer  a  memorial  mass  for  this  dis- 
tinguished prelate  on  August  28.  1965,  at  the 
Vatican  Pavilion. 

"Accordingly,  may  I  ask  you  to  convey  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  people  of  Slovakia 
and  urge  them  to  draw  strength  and  cour- 
age frCHn  the  inspiring  faith  and  loyalty 
which  was  exemplified  In  the  life  of  this  man 
of  God. 

"May  the  merciful  Lord  grant  Eternal  rest 
to  His  faithful  servant.  With  a  blessing.  I 
am  faithfully  yo\irs  in  Christ." 

Although  sad,  but  it  was  a  great  day  for 
the  Slovaks  at  the  Vatican  Pavilion  with 
Bishop  VoJtafiSak's  big  picture  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. Thousands  of  visitors  have  viewed 
It  and  expressed  their  sympathy.  Msgr. 
Stephen  J.  Krasula,  P.A.,  his  assistant.  Father 
Robert  Tomllan,  Brother  James  Koza,  S.J.,  of 
Fordham  University  and  8  priests  ai.d  50 
nuns  took  part  in  the  memorise  mass.  Rep- 
resentatives of  Slovak  fraternal  organiza- 
tions were  present. 

The  memorial  services  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  eastern  district  of  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  of  America,  of  which 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Churak  Is  supreme  chaplain. 

Bishop  Jan  VoJTAfifiAK.  Modern  Martyr  of 
Slovakia 

On  August  4,  1965,  the  Most  Reverend  Jan 
VoJta££4k,  bishop  of  Splfi  diocese.  Slovakia, 
died  In  a  home  for  retired  priests  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  born  on  November  14,  1877,  in 
Zakamenn^  Klin,  Orava  County,  Slovakia. 
On  July  1,  1900,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  On  November  13.  1930,  he  was 
named  one  of  the  first  three  Slovak  bishops, 
after  the  creaUon  of  the  first  Republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakla,  by  the  late  Holy  Father. 
Benedict  XV,  and  consecrated  by  the  late 
Clement  Cardinal  Micara  in  the  historical 
city  of  Nitra,  the  See  of  the  first  Slovak  arch- 
bishop, St.  Methodius  on  February  13,  1921. 

It  was  in  Nitra  that  the  Slovak  RuJer 
Priblna  established  the  Church  of  St. 
Emeram  In  Slovakia  in  833  A.D.,  which  was 
the  first  Christian  church  In  central  Europe. 

Bishop  VoJtaS«&k  was  a  great  patron  and 
benefactor  of  the  Catholic  Press  in  Slovakia 
even  before  World  War  I.  He  published  the 
"Holy  PamUy"  (SvatA  Rodina),  a  monthly 
magazine,  which  was  very  popular  among  the 
Slovaks  In  America.  Providentially,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Holy  Family  Slovak  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  offering  this  M^ss  for  his 
soul. 

He  did  the  most  admirable  propagation  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  throughout  his  SpiS  dio- 
ese  and  Slovakia.  Various  orders  and  re- 
ligious congregations  found  a  most  gen- 
erous patron  in  him.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Congregations  of  Re- 
demptorists,  Jesuits  and  the  School  Brothers 
In  his  diocese. 

As  professor  and  rector  of  a  seminary,  he 
aided  the  eductalon  of  srouth  and  encouraged 
vocations.  Hundreds  of  priests  and  laymen 
In  Slovakia  and  In  exile  owe  their  education 
to  his  generosity  and  will  always  remember 
him  as  their  great  benefactor. 

As  a  bishop  he  spent  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  restoration  of  many  historical 
churches  and  Institutions. 
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Grit  often  was  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Wil- 
liamsport."  In  May  of  this  year  the 
Greater  Williamsport  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce presented  to  him  the  Meritorious 
Achievement  Award  for  outstanding 
community  service.  This  was  only  one 
in  the  long  list  of  many  such  recogni- 
tions of  George  Lamade's  community 
leadership  and  public  service.  There 
were  few  fimdraising  campaigns,  local 
or  State  emergencies,  improvement  pro- 
grams that  he  did  not  see  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

George's  warm  engaging  personality, 
his  fine  character  and  the  principles  by 
which  he  lived  will  endear  him  in  our 
hearts  forever.  His  active  leadership, 
his  foresight,  his  many  contributions  to 
the  betterment  of  his  community  and 
fellow  man  have  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion. An  editorial  in  his  newspaper,  the 
Grit,  simply  and  eloquently  expresses 
the  respect  and  deep  affection  for  him 
that  his  friends,  his  employees,  the  com- 
munity and  the  people  of  north-central 
Pennsylvania  share. 

George  R.  Lamade,  Publisher 
George  R.  Lamade's   talents   and  gifts   of 
leadership  meant  as  much  to  Williamsport 
as  they  did  to  Grit  Publishing  Co.     He  was 
devoted  to  both  during  his  lifetime. 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  any  civic  agency 
or  activity  that  did  not  profit  from  Mr,  La- 
made's conviction,  sj-mpathetic  interest,  con- 
structive influence,  and  helpfulness.  Born 
and  reared  in  Williamsport,  he  went  tlirough 
life  believing  that  he  owed  an  obligation  to 
his  city  to  insure  its  continued  growth  and 
well-being.  A  bulwark  of  strength  when  the 
going  was  roughest,  he  was  always  looking 
ahead,  charting  new  goals,  foreseeing  needs, 
and  planning  to  meet  them. 

Grit  attained  unparalleled  growth  under 
his  direction.  He  loved  the  smaU  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  Jiist  as  he  loved 
Williamsport,  and  he  strove  constantly  to 
improve  Grit,  the  better  to  serve  smalltown 
people  and  to  meet  their  needs. 

One  of  his  distinguishing  marks  as  a  pub- 
lisher was  his  desire  always  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  and  the  benefits  of  Grit 
employees.  His  door  was  open  to  any  personal 
problem.  Just  as  it  was  to  any  civic  challenge 
or  difficulty. 

Mr.  Lamade  believed  strongly  in  basic 
American  freedoms,  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  He  pro- 
vided the  theme  for  Grit's  75th  anniversary 
when  he  wrote  about  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"Clearly,"  he  said,  "it  is  Grit's  duty  to 
defend  imd  preserve  this  greatest  instrxunent 
In  America  for  liberty  and  freedom." 

The  list  of  his  awards  and  honors  is  long 

from  the  community,  from  schools  of  Jour- 
nalism, from  the  publishing  field.  Yet  he 
was  the  most  humble  of  men,  quickest  al- 
ways to  give  to  others  the  full  credit  for 
accomplishment. 

Grit  Publishing  Co.,  Grit  family  of  em- 
ployees, and  Williamsport  are  much  the  bet- 
ter off  today  because  George  Lamade  lived 
and  worked  among  us.  We  have  lost  both 
a  leader  and  a  friend. 
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Rates  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-v- 
ice  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
met  to  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  9058,  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Pool]  to  allow  free  use  of  the 
mails  to  report  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments as  required  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses. The  bill  further  provides  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  reimbui'se 
the  Post  Office  for  the  costs  of  such  free 
use  of  the  malls. 

I  support  this  bill,  which  charges  to 
the  Treasury  Department  the  cost  of 
collecting  tax  information  which  is  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
duties.  It  would  provide  free  use  of  the 
mails  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  infor- 
mation on  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments required  by  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code,  sections  6042, 6044,  and  6049. 
This  law  was  enacted  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  since  the  enactment  of  this 
law,  the  Federal  Government  has  col- 
lected billions  of  additional  tax  dollars. 
The  latest  ^timate  is  that  an  additional 
Income  of  one-half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually Is  reported  from  those  receiving 
interest  and  dividemls  because  of  the  fil- 
ing of  these  form  (099  information  re- 
turns. 

The  major  cost  of  these  returns  is 
in  the  form  of  labor  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  compute  the  Information  re- 
quired and  to  transfer  this  information 
to  the  form  1099.  This  cost  is  borne  by 
the  private  individuals  and  companies 
who  have  to  send  in  forms  1099  as  well  as 
sending  in  all  other  tax  information  re- 
quired of  every  taxpayer:  this  bill  will 
relieve  those  individuals  and  companies 
that  have  to  file  these  forms  from  having 
to  absorb  the  mailing  costs  as  well.  The 
total  cost  of  this  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  only  between  $3  and  $4  mil- 
ion  per  year. 

It  seems  the  least  we  could  do  for 
these  people  is  to  pay  the  postage  cost 
of  mailing  these  returns  to  the  Individual 
taxpayer  and  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleages  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  give  support  to  this  meas- 
ure— at  better  than  a  100  to  1  retjim, 
it  is  a  real  bargain. 


Ambassador  Torbert,  New  Deputy  As 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congfres 
sional  Relations 
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Wednesday,  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  sub- 
mit the  following  biographical  sketch  of 
Ambassador  Horace  G.  Torbert,  Jr.. 
newly  designated  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  compliment  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  on  this  appointment.  Am- 
bassador Torbert  is  a  long-time  career 
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Foreign  Service  officer  and  brings  with 
him  great  experience  to  this  new  post. 
The  Torberts  are  certainly  an  outstand- 
ing American  family.  We  in  Congress 
are  pleased  to  welcome  them  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  am  also  happy  to  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord this  letter  frwn  my  good  friend, 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur  n : 

Assistant  Szxxetart  or  State, 
Washington,    September   1.    1965. 
Hon.  James  G.  Pulton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Congkessman  Fulton:  I  am  Indeed 
pleased  to  infcsm  you  that  Secretary  Rufik 
bas  designated  Ambassador  Horace  Q.  Tor- 
bert, Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. Ambassador  Torbert  is  a  career 
Foreign  Service  officer  with  more  than  18 
years  of  dlsting^ulshed  service  with  the  E>e- 
partment  of  State.  He  has  had  assignments 
to  several  key  European  posts.  His  must  re- 
cent assignment  took  him  to  Africa,  where 
he  has  been  serving  as  our  Ambassador  to 
the  Somali  Republic  since  1962.  I  am  at- 
taching a  brief  biographic  sketch  for  your 
information. 

Ambassador  Torbert  has  asked  me  to  let 
you  know  that  he  wishes  to  be  of  all  possible 
assistance  to  you  and  members  of  your  staff. 
His  room  numl>er  will  be  7266.  and  he  can 
be  reached  on  eztenjslon  3276. 

With  every  good  wish  and  warm  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacArthub  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Biographic  Sketch — Ambassador  Horace  G. 
Tobbikt 

Ambassador  Torbert  was  bom  on  October 
17,  1911,  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
Is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  and  received 
the  degree  of  M3A.  from  Harvard  University 
In  1934.  He  was  with  a  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing  firm  from  1934  to  1942.  In 
World  War  n  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  In  the  Army.  Following  his 
discharge  he  was  a  management  consultant 
with  the  Bureau  of  Budget  In  1946-47. 

AKX>lnted  as  a  Foreign  Service  ot&cer  in 
1947,  his  first  post  was  Madrid,  where  he 
served  until  1950.  He  spent  the  following  4 
years  at  Vienna,  then  went  to  Salzburg  as 
consul  In  1954.  After  retmnlng  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  1955  to  attend  the  National  War 
College,  he  served  2  years  In  Washington. 
He  vras  oCBcer  in  charge  of  Italian  and  Aus- 
trian AlTairs,  and  became  Deputy  Director 
and  then  Director  of  West  European  Affairs. 

In  1958,  Mr.  Torbert  was  assigned  as  Coim- 
selor  of  Embassy  at  Rome,  and  in  1961  he 
was  assigned  as  Counselor  of  Embassy  at 
Budapest.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  as  Ambassador  to  the  Somali  Repub- 
lic m  1962. 

Ambassador  Torbert  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Anne  Cassel  Holloway,  and  they  have 
two  sons:  WUllam  Rockwell,  a  recent  Yale 
graduate  and  James  Randolph,  a  sophomore 
at  Columbia  University. 


day,  especially  in  sections  ot  the  North- 
east where  water  shortaeres  are  reaching 
crL^  proportions.  Public  understand- 
ing of  the  in^oblems  is  imperative  to  their 
efficient  and  effective  solution. 

Hon.  Robkrt  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  on  which  I  am 
honored  to  serve,  provided  some  concise 
observations  on  the  water  problem,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  need  for  pollution 
abatement,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  week. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

Fight  for  Clean  Water 

To  the  Editor: 

The  New  York  Times  Is  performing  a  valu- 
able public  service  In  keeping  Its  readers  In- 
formed of  problems  relating  to  our  Nation's 
water  resovirces.  Your  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  this  vital  area — such 
as  the  articles  on  the  recent  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  tarlstate  conference  on  Lake 
Ea-le  pollution — has  been  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  responsible  journalism. 

The  urgensy  of  developing  methods  to  pro- 
vide for  the  optimum  reuse  of  water  and  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  rivers  and  streams 
was  stressed  contlnvially  In  the  many  hear- 
ings on  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment htid  by  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  during  the  88th 
Congress.  Our  hearings  also  brought  out  the 
fact  that  water  would  be  this  cotmtry's  ma- 
jor resources  problem  within  one  decade. 

If  the  present  situation  Is  any  Indication, 
we  may  well  beat  that  prediction  by  several 
years. 

The  current  drought  has  had  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans; 
polluted  vraters  have  affected  the  lives  of 
millions  more.  But  I  suspect  that  to  still 
other  millions  these  are  remote  problems 
which  affcrct  only  "the  other  fellow."  This  Is 
not  a  sectional  problem.  Its  ramifications 
win  affect  every  American. 

If  this  country  Is  to  continue  to  prosper, 
all  ot  us — Individuals,  Industry,  conservation 
organizations,  and  Government  at  all  levels — 
must  work  together  to  Insure  that  the  pres- 
ent water  crisis  will  not  recur  and  that  the 
waters  of  our  country  will  be  returned  to 
their  original  state  of  purity  with  all  prac- 
ticable speed. 

In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  only  through  an 
alert  and  Informed  citizenry  that  the  fight 
for  clean  water  will  be  won. 

Robert  E.  Jones. 
Chairman,     Natural     Resources     and 
Power  Subcommittee. 

Washington,  August  20,  1965. 


Water  Retonrces  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1.  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  maximum  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources is  growing  more  important  each 


Metropolitan  Governmeiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
recognize  that  big  government  consumes 
big  taxes,  and  we  therefore  continue  to 
fight  a  desperate  action  to  stem  the  tide 
of  the  bureaucratic  monstrosities  which 
are  challenging  our  local  ctHnmunities. 
A  most  effective,  timely  editorial  express- 
ing a  very  commonsense  and  sound 
viewpoint  on  this  Issue  appeared  in  the 
Tri-City  Advertiser  on  Thursday,  Aug- 


ust 26,  an  outstanding  publication  sen'- 
ing  communities  in  my  district. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ICktbofolitak  Government? 

Suburbanites  should  be  alert  to  the  fact 
that  obviously  the  scheme  for  a  grand  metro- 
politan government  has  not  been  abandoned. 
That  comes  to  light  after  a  recent  disclosure 
In  a  broadcast  that.  In  a  test  vote,  subur- 
banites voted,  in  some  Instances  as  high  as 
6  to  1  against  any  such  proposal  while  the 
city  dwellers  voted  in  favor  but  by  no  such 
wide  measure. 

This  proposal  for  a  metropolian  govern- 
ment embracing  all  of  suburbia,  proposes  the 
consolidation  of  the  i>ollce  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  the  school  system  under  one 
rule. 

The  objective  Is  reduced  taxes. 

If  you  have  never  heard  of  this  poppycock 
before,  we  suggest  you  begin  to  take  a  good 
look  at  It  since  It  has  been  In  the  minds 
of  the  big  city  political  machines  for  a  good 
many  years.  Several  feeler  attempts  were 
made  to  consolidate  the  suburban  police 
departments  with  the  Cook  County  police 
several  years  ago.  In  which  this  writer  had 
the  opportunity  of  playing  a  part  In  kicking 
this  objective  out  of  the  back  door.  We  will 
detail  this  later  In  following  editions. 

There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  according 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  political  pro- 
cedure, that  In  certain  suburban  areas  there 
already  are  key  leaders  at  work  to  promote 
the  metropolitan  government  Idea  and  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  extension  of  the 
machine  that  for  some  time  Is  said  to  control 
about  everything  In  the  big  city  and  in  the 
county. 

We  believe  this  phony  idea  is  nothing 
more  than  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
Individuals  to  extend  their  powers  for  the 
sake  of  power  alone  and  to  perpetuate  the 
reign  of  a  party  that,  from  where  we  sit.  Is 
promoting  the  enchroachment  of  Federal 
power  into  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  big  city 
fathers  to  encroach  on  suburbia  should  be, 
In  our  opinion,  detected  early  and  opposition 
developed  before  we  are  all  embraced  In  the 
tentacles  of  big  city  politicians. 

From  our  vantage  point,  we  observe  that 
we  have  excellent  fire  and  police  protection. 
Moreover,  our  local  government  Is  made  up 
of  oiu-  fellow  citizens  whom  we  know  In- 
timately. 

Once  we  delegate  power  to  strangers  and 
set  up  the  machinery  for  Increased  political 
patronage,  we  can  bid  a  fond  farewell  to 
local  governments.  None  of  us  wants  to  see 
that  happen. 

Unquestionably,  a  great  many  people  are 
about  sick  and  Ured  of  the  egotistic  atti- 
tude of  those  who  obviously  want  to  go 
down  In  history  as  saviors  of  mankind. 

We  suggest  that  those  who  are  so  minded, 
remember  that  there  was  but  one  Saviour  of 
mankind.    He  is  well  known  to  all  Christians. 

Unfort\inately,  the  world  has  paid  but 
little  heed  to  His  teachings,  which  have  been 
all  but  Ignored  by  those  who  seek  the  crown 
of  glory. 

We  suggest  that  these  egotists,  and  others 
pay  a  little  more  heed  to  what  the  Master 
tried  to  teach  us — before  It's  too  late. 


One  A-Team  Success 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1^65 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  A- 
team  program  was  generaly  a  flop — al- 
most totally  unsuccessful. 
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boys  found  a  particularly  sympathetic  and 
effective  field  foreman,  Lupe  Gomez." 

The  boya  add  another  note  of  explanation. 
"The  coach  (O'Brien)  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
It.  He  made  thing  Interesting,"  Paul  Bate- 
man,  17,  of  Cresco,  said. 

LAm    DOWN    L.4W 

O'Brien,  a  very  mild-mannered  man,  laid 
down  the  law,  and  the  boys  obeyed. 
"There  were  no  disciplinary  problems,"  he 
said,  "and  on  this  score  alone,  I'm  proud  of 
the  boys." 

Unlike  most  of  the  A-teams,  the  Iowa  boys 
cleaned  their  own  barracks.  O'Brien  pur- 
chased the  broom  and  told  them  to  use  it, 
so  the  barracks  "wouldn't  look  like  a  gol- 
damed  mess"  and  to  give  them  a  sense  of 
respKinsibillty. 

Because  the  boys  had  to  arise  at  5  a.m.  on 
working  days,  the  barracks  lights  went  out 
at  9:30  o'clock  at  night. 

After  work  during  the  week  the  boys  played 
Softball  In  a  field  behind  the  labor  camp  with 
colleagues  from  New  Mexico.  Kansas,  and 
Idaho.  O'Brien  bought  the  softball  equip- 
ment. 

O'Brien  didn't  permit  the  boys  to  hitch- 
hike (that  would  be  Just  asking  for  a  head- 
ache), but  they  got  around  pretty  well 
all  the  same — to  San  Francisco,  Santa  Cruz, 
the  Monterey  peninsula  and  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Rodeo  in  Salinas. 

Notre  Dame  and  St.  George  are  Catholic 
high  schools,  and  many  of  the  Iowa  boys 
were  taken  In  hand  by  the  Catholic  com- 
munity ol  Salinas.  They  were  guests  at  a 
Knights  of  Columbus  barbecue  and  at  a 
dance  at  the  Sacred  Heart  parish  haU. 
They  swam  at  the  Sacred  Heart  pool. 

O'Brien  aald  that  he  "never  had  to  fight 
to  get  the  kids  back  in  the  field"  oC  a  morn- 
ing; and  In  fact,  same  at  them  worked 
when  they  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  visit  a  doctor  instead. 

The  boys  werent  exactly  entiiralled  with 
the  Job  of  strawberry  picking,  and  they  did 
not  make  as  much  money  as  they  expected. 
"It  was  boring,"  said  Ken  TTay-irari.  17,  of 
Cresco.  "I  thoxight  Fd  make  a  little  more." 
won't  return 

Ron  O'Brien,  16,  of  Cresco,  who  usually 
picked  18  crates  of  berries  a  day  and  was  one 
of  the  team's  top  pickers,  said  that  "It  wasn't 
ao  bad,  but  I'm  not  coming  ourt  next  year." 

Ken  Schemmel,  17,  oif  Creeoo,  said  that 
"the  weather  axirprised  xis-  It  was  colder 
than  we  expected." 

Dan  MetadorfT.  17,  of  New  Albin.  a  student 
at  St.  George  High,  said  that  arriving  In  the 
SftJlnaa  Valley  and  finding  out  exactly  what 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  were  was 
a  bit  of  a  s(hock  for  everyone. 

"But  we  dldnt  have  much  choice,  we  were 
so  far  away  from  home,"  he  said. 

Metzdorff  enjoyed  playing  on  tiie  pre- 
dominately Notre  Dame  High  strawberry 
picking  team  for  6  weeks,  but  he  doesnt 
intend  to  let  brotherly  feeling  dull  his  com- 
petitive instinct  in  the  fall,  when  football 
season  begins.  "St.  George  and  Notre  Dame 
are  in  the  same  conference,"  he  said,  "and 
we're  going  to  beat  them  this  year." 

STILL   LIKE   BERRIES 

Familiarity  with  strawberries  has  appcir- 
ently  not  bred  contempt  for  them  among 
the  boys.  "We  still  eat  'em,  every  day,"  Al- 
lan Grube,  17,  of  Cresco,  said. 

'"niose  boys  can  eat  like  horses,"  said  Piir- 
donie,  their  favorite  cook,  who  believes  that, 
while  they  came  to  camp  a  little  wild,  they 
settled  down  qiilckly  and  became  "real  gen- 
tlemen." 

Yesterday  afternoon,  fulfilling  a  pledge, 
the  Iowa  boys  stepped  briefly  out  of  the  roie 
of  gentlemen  strawberry  pickers  and  tossed 
O'Brien  In  the  shower,  as  a  rowing  crew 
would  a  winning  coxswain. 
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Happy  Birthday,  Malaysia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MicnnAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  independence  of  a  trusted 
and  loyal  friend  In  a  most  peculiar 
manner. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today,  they  chose  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  Malaysia 
as  the  date  to  reveal  that  the  United 
States  has  offered  to  renew  an  atoms- 
for-peace  agreement  with  Indonesia. 

As  most  of  us  know  outside  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House,  Ma- 
laysia has  been  having  its  difficulties 
with  Indonesia  for  quite  some  time. 

Indonesia's  Sukarno  has  made  It  a 
matter  of  national  policy  to  destroy 
Malaysia,  a  n&tlon  less  than  (me-tenth 
Indonesia's  size  and  with  pmph^gis  upon 
economic  growth  rather  than  military 
conquest. 

As  a  reward  for  this  aggression,  the 
United  States  has  supplied  Indonesia 
with  an  atomic  reactor  and  is  paying  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  building  to  house  it. 

With  this  reactor,  Indonesia  can  train 
the  atomic  scientists  to  create  the  atomic 
bombs  which  Sukarno  states  his  nation 
will  explode  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  Kappa  8  rockets  Sukarno 
recently  purchased  from  Japan,  Indo- 
nesia will  have  the  beginnings  of  a  de- 
livery system  for  these  atomic  bombs. 

What  did  Malaysia  receive  as  a  birth- 
day present? 

More  appeasement  by  the  United 
States  toward  a  neighbor  pledged  to  its 
destruction. 

Happy  birthday,  Malaysia. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  arti- 
cles from  the  Washingtcm  Post  and  UJS. 
News  &  World  R^x>rt  follow : 

[Prcan  the  Washington,  D.C.  Post] 

United   Stateb    Would   Rekew   IifDONESiAM 

A-Pact 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

The  United  States  lias  offered  to  renew  an 
atoms-for-peace  agreement  with  Indonesia, 
officials  said  yesterday. 

The  offer  Is  in  line  with  current  American 
attempts  to  maintain  an  even  temper  in  re- 
sponse to  Indonesian  President  Sukarno's 
vociferous  anti-American  pronoiincements. 

President  Johnson,  on  the  advice  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  decided  to  give  the 
go-ahead  signal.  A  diplomatic  note  to  Dja- 
karta outlined  the  American  proposal  to  con- 
tinue the  agreement  for  5  more  years. 

A  sixjkesman  for  the  Indonesian  embassy 
said  that  no  reply  had  ooane  from  Djakarta 
and  that  no  IndicatlcHi  of  the  Indonesian 
thinking  on  the  proposal  had  been  received. 

The  agreement,  which  expires  September 
20,  covers  a  research  reactor  situated  at  the 
Technical  Institute  at  Bandung.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  General  Dynamics  and  uses 
uranium  fuel  leased  from  the  United  States. 

If  the  agreement  is  renewed,  Indonesia 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  ustng  the  lua- 
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nium  fuel.  No  new  funds  are  Involved  In 
the  renewal.  ^  ^^  ^      , 

The  United  States  has  proposed  that  saf  e- 
raard  Inspections  be  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
naUonal  At«nlc  Energy  Agency  Instead  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  In 
the  past. 

Indonesian  scientists  got  the  reactor  run- 
ning last  spring,  after  which  the  United 
States  advanced  $350,000  to  Indonesia  as  Its 
share  of  the  building  cost. 

(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report! 
Japan's  Rockets:  A  Putttre  Nuclear  Threat? 

Tokyo. — ^Uneasiness  is  being  expressed  In 
Japan  over  the  sale  of  10  Japanese  Kappa  8 
^)ace-observation  rockets  to  militant  Indo- 
nesia. 

The  uneasiness  Is  not  concerned  with  fear 
that  the  two-stage  Kappas  will  be  converted 
to  military  use  by  Indonesia.  The  Sukarno 
government  has  been  buying  ground-to-air 
and  air-to-air  military  missiles  from  Swit- 
zerland and  Russia. 

What  bothers  many  Japanese  is  that  Indo- 
nesia claims  It  will  soon  carry  out  its  first 
atomic-bomb  test.  If  so,  it  is  reasoned 
here,  Indonesia  will  want  a  delivery  system, 
and  might  go  shopping  In  Japan. 

WHAT  rockets  CAN  DO 

Behind  the  concern  Is  this  background  in 
Japanese  rocketry: 

Japan's  Kappa  series  was  developed  pri- 
marily by  the  Tokyo  University  Institute  of 
Space  and  Aeronautical  Science.  Some  of 
the  rockets  have  reached  altitudes  of  124 
miles.  Kappas  have  been  sold  by  a  commer- 
cial firm  to  both  Yugoslavia  and  Indonesia. 

Tokyo  University  scientists  have  since 
headed  development  of  a  three-stage  Lambda, 
a  63-foot  rocket  which  has  soared  up  621 
miles. 

Now  the  same  scientists  are  working  on  a 
40-ton.  four-stage  Mu  rocket.  The  Mu  Is 
expected  to  put  Japan's  first  earth  satellite — 
a  220  poimder — into  orbit  by  late  1967. 

NUCLEAR  WARHEAD? 

It  Is  technically  possible  to  convert  the 
Lambda  to  military  purposes.  But  the  Mu, 
it  is  claimed,  would  be  even  better:  A  nuclear 
warhead  could  simply  be  substituted  for  the 
satellite  In  the  fourth  stage. 

Comment  In  the  Japanese  newspaper.  The 
Asalil  Shlmbun:  "This  kind  of  worry  cannot 
be  disregarded  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  actually 
doing  the  reverse.  That  Is.  they're  using 
large-type,  long-distance  military  missiles  for 
launching  artificial  satellites." 

Japanese  are  now  asking:  With  a  com- 
mercial trading  firm  free  to  sell  abroad 
rockets  developed  by  Tokyo  University,  who 
can  or  will  prevent  their  export  for  military 
'purposes? 

A  top  foreign  office  official,  asked  about 
that  aspect  of  the  problem,  replied  only  that 
"the  government  is  convinced  Japanese 
rockets  will  not  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses" because  "launchlngs  are  observed  by 
Japanese  technicians." 

Another  point  of  worry:  What  if  a  Socialist 
government  took  over  In  Japan?  Would  that 
mean  that  Indonesia,  Cuba,  or  Ghana  could 
buy  Japanese-made  rockets  for  any  purpose? 
There  has  been  no  official  comment. 

SUKARNO'S    BOMB 

Japanese  experts  see  Indonesia's  nuclear 
capability  this  way:  Indonesia  has  a  small 
U.S.-made  test  reactor  at  Bandung  Techno- 
logical University.  It  was  Installed  a  year 
ago. 

A  second  test  reactor  was  supplied  by 
Russia  and  Installed  this  year  In  Jakarta. 
It  Is  not  yet  In  operation. 

Question  Is:  Has  Indonesia  had  time  to 
make  enough  plutonium  239  for  a  bomb? 
Japanese  experts  agree:  Definitely  not. 
They  say  that  If  President  Sukarno  keeps  his 
promise  to  have  Indonesian  A-bombs  In  ^e 
near  future,  they  will  be  Imports  from  Red 
China. 
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HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OV   OOIfWBCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  mWlN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day 
and  age  in  which  sdf -government  is  the 
moving  force  around  the  globe,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  that  we  may  finally 
be  getting  around  to  doing  the  same  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "may,"  because 
at  this  time  an  attempt  to  discharge 
home  rule  legislation  from  the  House 
District  Committee  and  allow  the  House 
to  work  its  will  is  faltering.  As  of  this 
morning,  the  petition  drive  needed  32 
more  signatures ,  for  the  218  necessary 
to  get  the  bill  out  of  committee. 

I  note  that  most  northern  and  west- 
ern Democrats  have  signed  up,  but  only 
about  25  Republicans  have  done  so.  Can 
it  be  that  the  party  of  Lincoln  is  afraid 
to  risk  home  rule  for  a  city  with  a  Negro 
majority?  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  prove  that 
Lincoln  means  as  much  to  them  as  it 
does  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  signing 
the  discarge  petition. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  from  Tuesday's  New 
York  Times: 

Discharge 

"When  In  the  name  of  heaven  are  we  going 
to  give  the  people  at  the  seat  of  the  Nation 
a  chance  to  participate  in  the  democratic 
process?" 

President  Johnson  asked  that  question  of 
his  party's  congressional  leaders  last  week 
as  he  exhorted  them  to  make  a  genuine 
effort  on  behalf  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.    It  is  a  good  question. 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  home  rule 
bill  for  the  sixth  time  In  the  last  16 
years,  but  the  District  Committee  In  the 
House  has  once  again  fixed  Its  death  grip 
upon  the  bill.  The  committee,  led  by  Repre- 
sentative John  McMillan.  South  Carolina 
Democrat,  is  heavily  stacked  with  old-line 
Southerners  who  oppose  self-government  be- 
ca\ise  Washington  Is  60  percent  Negro. 

A  petition  has  been  filed  in  the  Hoxise  to 
discharge  the  bill  from  the  District  Commit- 
tee and  bring  it  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  Such 
petitions  require  218  signatures,  but  as  of 
yesterday  only  about  175  members  had 
signed.  Speaker  Joaif  McCo&macx  and  his 
top  assistants  are  backing  the  drive  for  sig- 
natures, but  have  refused  to  sign  them- 
selves beca\we  of  the  tradition  that  the  lead- 
ership always  defers  to  committee  chairmen. 
This  makes  practical  sense  when  a  regular 
standing  committee  is  Involved,  but  the 
District  Conmiittee  more  nearly  resembles 
a  kangaroo  court.  Once  home  rule  Is 
achieved,  the  committee  could  and  should 
be  abolished.  It  Is  an  excrescence  on  the 
body  politic. 

If  Bpeakw  McCoricacx  were  to  sign  the 
petition,  he  would  be  In  a  strong  position 
to  chaU»ige  Representative  Qeralo  Fokd,  the 
minority  leader,  tar  it  Is  here  that  the  real 
difficulty  lies.  Most  of  the  northern  and 
western  Democrats  have  signed,  but  fewer 
than  25  RepubUcana  have  done  ao.  Is  the 
party  of  Lincoln  afraid  to  entrust  the  Negro 
citizens  of  Washington  with  the  right  of 
self-government?  Repreasntatlve  fV>RO  and 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  are  in  danger 

of  disgracing  themselves  on  this  issue. 


Trafke  ETidence  of  the  Need  for  Nar- 
cotic LegisIatioB:  Letter  im  Sapport  of 
HJR.  9051 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdap,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  speaks  for  Its^.  I  have 
deleted  the  name  and  address  of  my  cor- 
respondent to  prevent  additional  sorrow. 

The  letter  follows: 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ritresentattve  Celler:  I  rejoiced 
when  I  read  yoiir  article  In  the  Medical 
Tribune  and  Medical  News  dated  Wednes- 
day July  28,  1966.  I  pray  that  you  will  be 
successful  with  bill  H.R.  9051.  Drug  addic- 
tion is  so  vicious  and  tragic  that  only  those 
Individuals  that  come  face  to  face  with  the 
problem,  or  are  Its  victims  understand  the 
true  problem  and  need  for  yoxir  enlightened 
bill. 

Unfortunately  thU  problem   entered   my 
family  in  1947.     After  my  younger  brother 
was  discharged  from  the  Army  he  was  Intro- 
duced to  drugs.   My  family  havteg  no  knowl- 
edge of  drugs  or  addictkm  ootild  not  under- 
stand the  change  in  my  brother.    A  family 
friend  finally  told  me  that  my  brother  was 
addicted  to  drugs.    To  learn  about  this  proh- 
lem  I  read  available  material  then  tvirned 
to  the  Government  for  help.    The  family  was 
able  to  persuade  my  brother  to  enter  Lexing- 
ton for  treatment   where  he  stayed   about 
a  month  and  left  without  being  cured.    He 
landed  in  Chicago  broke  and  called  home 
for  aid.    Three  times  I  sent  fare  money  and 
three  times  this  money  was  spent  on  drugs. 
Finally  I  wired  money  to  a  friend  that  bought 
a  ticket  and  put  my  brother  on  the  train. 
When  he  arrived  home  the  family  discovered 
my  brother  had  pawned  his  suit,  shoes,  extra 
clothing  and  an  expensive  leather  suitcase. 
From  that  time  on  life  was  and  still  la  a 
nightmare  for  everyone.    My  brother,  to  sat- 
isfy his  habit  bcHTOwed  or  stole  everything 
Including  my  salary.     He  was  unemployed. 
filthy  in  appearance,  ate  little  and  kept  odd 
hours.    In  1949  I  left  for  Europe  and  a  few^ 
months  later  my  brother  was  arrested  for 
possession  of  drugs  and   imprisoned   for  5 
years.    On  my  return  hCHne  in  1960  the  pat- 
tern had  changed  only  to  the  extent  that  my 
brother  was  working  6  to  7  days  a  week  to 
pay  for  his  habit.    He  is  still  employed  but 
is  alwa3rs  without  funds.    He  has  one  change 
of  clothes  which  the  family  gave  him,  he 
seldom  cuts  his  hair.  Ills  teeth  are  rotten. 
he  usually  sleeps  home  about  2  to  3  hours 
a  night  during  the  week  and  on  weekends, 
still     in     ills     filthy     clothes,     disappears. 
His  room   is  littered   with  small   pieces  of 
tollet-llke  paper  and  a  glass  of  water.     He 
Is  cadaverous  and  dirty  in  appearance,  eats 
little  and  has  reached  the  point  where  he 
lo(As,  lives,  and  acts  like  an  animal.     Last 
week  I  caUed  several  places  seeking  aid.    One 
office  told  me  that  it  was  a  police  matter, 
another  said  they  were  planning  an   out- 
patient clinic  in  the  futxire.    In  other  words 
no  one  offered  me  any  concrete  help.    Drug 
addicts  are  sick  and  helpless  people.     The 
drug  pusher  feeds  off  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tvcns.   My  brother  makes  over  95,100  per  year, 
yet  he  will  not  pay  at  home  #10  a  week  for 
room  and  board;  nor  by  clothes  to  keep  him- 
self neat.    I  am  at  the  end  of  my  wits.  To  put 
tttm  tn  tbe  street  would  mean  he  would  be 
homeless,  sleeping  in  basements,  doorways 
and  perhaps  U  he  stretched  his  money  he 
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a  cheap  hotel  now  and  then.    In 
run  he  would   be  picked  up  by 

sent  to  prison, 
this  writing   I   feel    he   would   be 
locked   up   to  save   himself  and 
family  of  the  biirden  thcj  must 
His  ts  a  nightmare  world,  a  world 
(ringes   of  society.     My  brother  is 
and   excellent   portrait  artist  but 
concentrate  on  his  work.    As  most 
leem  to  lack  the  willpower  to  seek 
provision  should  be  made  under 
I  Ircxunstances  to  allow  the  addict's 
commit  him  for  treatment. 
to  thank  you  for  thinking  of  those 
creatures,  the  addicts  that  walk 
and  whose  only  certain  release 
be  In  death.    Death  I  say  because 
enforcement  agencies  will  never  be 
up  the  soiurce. 
Sihcerely  yours. 
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OP  REMARKS 

OF 


Hon.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  srrw  tobk 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi  dnesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr. 'Speaker,  the  past 
siunmer  has  been  the  time  of  one  of  the 
most  eicouraging  developments  In  re- 
cent Ui  .  history  for  education  and  for 
the  flgh ;  on  poverty. 

That  development  is  Operation  Head 
Start,  t  le  nationwide  project  for  pre- 
school raining  to  prepare  imderprivl- 
leged  ydingsters  for  entrance  this  fall 
into  th(  first  grade.  The  project  has 
been  a  :  triking  success.  It  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample >f  the  results  which  can  be 
achleve<  when  local  organizations  co- 
operate ireatively  with  the  Government 
in  wort^iwhile  and  humanitarian  proj- 
ects. 

The  Itilwaukee  Journal  of  August  21 
publishe  i  an  editorial  entitled,  "Off  to  a 
Better  Jtart,"  which  sets  forth  some 
highly  Interesting  statistics  concerning 
Operatic  n  Head  Start.  I  am  happy  to 
present  ;his  excellent  editorial  for  entry 
in  today  s  Record: 

Off  to  a  Bettes  Start 
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n  Head  Start,  the  exciting  anti- 

»roJect,  is  preparing  thousands  of 

from  poor  and  culturally  deprived 

^   make   a   good    beginning 

enter  school  this  fall.    Obviously 

is  reaching  only  part  of  the  chil- 

thls  help, 
of  preschool  enrollment,  made  by 
Btueau  last  October  for  the  De- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
closely  preschool  training  Is  re- 
family  income.     Only   181,000 — 43 
the  3 -year  olds  in  the  population 
school.    Nursery   schools   are   pre- 
private.    Yet  Just  2.2  percent  of 
olds  In  families  with  Incomes  less 
were  enrolled  compared  with  8.5 
families  with  incomes  of  $7,500 
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617,000 — 14.9    percent — of    4-year- 

in  school.    This  included  only  7.3 

those  In  families  with  incomes 

compared  with  23.6  percent  in 

•7.500  or  more. 

Of   thel  5-year-oldB,   2.4  million  were   in 

school — 5p.l  percent.    Again  the  relationship 


between  enrollment  and  income  prevailed — 
only  38.1  x>ercent  of  the  5-year-olds  in  fam- 
ilies under  $3,000,  but  77.6  percent  of  those 
In  the  $7,500  and  up  families. 

"We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  large 
nrmabers  of  American  children  enter  the  first 
grade  with  all  sorts  of  cultural  and  economic 
handicaps,"  says  Wilb\ir  Cohen,  the  onetime 
Milwau^eean  who  is  Undersecretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  "This  sur- 
vey gives  MB  valuable  new  giiidelines  for  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic waste  that  results  from  widespread 
educational  deprivation  in  the  early  years  of 
Ufe." 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1.  1965 

Mr.-  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  my 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  of  Janu- 
ary 28: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

APPOINTED    TO    COMMITTEE    ON    PtTBLIC    WORKS 

At  my  request  I  was  appointed  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  sought 
this  committee  appointment  because  the 
areas  of  legislation  for  which  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  responsible  are  most  im- 
portant to  our  Seventh  District  and  the  whole 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  committee  has  functions  relating  to 
the  development  of  rivers  and  harbors,  flood 
control,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  public 
works,  and  water  power.  After  I  was  named 
to  the  committee,  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Subcommittees  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Flood 
Control,  Watershed  Development,  and  Public 
Buildings.  The  Seventh  District  of  Alabama 
is  especially  involved  with  the  work  of  all 
these  endeavors.  The  Tennessee  River,  the 
Warrior,  the  Coosa,  the  Alabama,  and  the 
Tombigbee  have  important  work  to  be  done 
before  they  are  to  reach  their  full  potential, 
contributing  to  the  prosperity  and  progress 
of  our  State,   o 

Watershed  development  is  most  vital  and 
when  I  think  of  such  projects  as  the  pro- 
posed Bear  Creek  watershed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  district.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
the  months  ahead  I  can  serve  the  people  I 
represent  to  the  best  advantage  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

remarks     on     FOREIGN     AID 

Last  week  I  was  privileged  to  make  my  first 
speech  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
administration's  budget  request  for  foreign 
aid  fimds  was  publicized  as  the  lowest  since 
the  inception  of  foreign  aid  in  1948.  I  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  point  out  some 
facts,  and'sald  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  President  was  quoted  as  saying  his 
foreign  aid  request  Is  the  smallest  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  What 
are  the  real  facts? 

"Pact  No.  1  is. that  the  President's  request 
for  foreign  aid  funds  for  fiscal  1966  Is  $130 
miUion  more  than  last  year's  appropriation 
and  $380  million  more  than  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1964. 

"Pact  2:  He  Inserted  in  his  message  a  sep- 
arate request  for  an  additional  $750  million 
for  aid  to  Latin  America. 

"Pact  3:  There  Is  already  on  hand  $6.5 
billion  in  unexpended  funds,  money  previ- 


ously appropriated  by  Congress,  but  not  yet 
spent. 

"It  is  not  fair  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  present  budget  requests  in  tertru 
of  Juggled  figures  and  statements  which 
msike  us  believe  we  are  spending  less  money 
when  the  fact  Is  we  are  spending  more.  Let 
the  administration  present  to  Congress  legit- 
imate budget  requests,  stated  in  plain  lan- 
guage, so  we,  and  the  people  we  represent, 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  Judge  all  pro- 
posed programs  on  their  merits  and  in  their 
true  light." 

INAtJGURATION 

My  wife,  Pat,  my  staff,  and  all  of  us  en- 
Joyed  the  Inauguration  ceremonies.  I  wu 
especially  proud  of  the  Alabama  fioat  and 
was  pleased  to  note  the  burst  of  applause 
which  greeted  our  Governor,  George  Wallace, 
when  his  car  passed  the  reviewing  stand  In 
front  of  the  White  House. 

Among  those  enjoying  the  week's  activities 
with  us  were  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Les  Gllliland, 
of  Gadsden,  and  my  newly  appointed  re- 
search assistant,  Morgan  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Birmingham. 

CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF  COMPLETE 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my  office 
staff  In  Washington,  Gadsden,  and  Jasper  is 
now  busily  at  work.  It  is  highly  gratifying 
to  have  Ralph  Marlatt  as  my  administrative 
assistant.  He  Is  a  man  of  broad  govern- 
mental background  and  knows  Washington 
as  few  other  men  do.  He  has  served  18 
years  with  such  outstanding  Members  of 
Congress  as  Walter  Judd,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Bruce  Alger,  of  Texas.  So  I  am  fortunate, 
indeed,  to  have  Mr.  Marlatt  with  me.  Also 
with  us  in  Washington  is  Mrs.  Louise  Van 
Allen,  of  Port  Payne,  Miss  Susan  Hamilton, 
of  Gadsden,  and  Miss  Pat  Connelly,  of  Wash- 
ington. Mrs.  Ann  Carlton,  of  Gadsden,  will 
direct  activities  In  that  office  at  107  Federal 
Building.  Mrs.  Gale  Schlltt  will  have  charge 
of  the  Jasper  office  located  in  the  Post  Office 
BuUding.  Mr.  Kenneth  Holland,  of  Horton, 
will  be  my  field  man  working  through  both 
the  Gadsden  and  Jasper  offices.  Our  entire 
operation  Is  designed  to  give  the  best  kind 
of  service  to  all  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  who  have  any  business  whatsoever 
with  the  Federal  Government. 


Farewell  Carl  Rowan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCK! 

OF   WISCONsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
one  of  America's  outstanding  public  offi- 
cials returned  to  private  life.  He  is  Carl 
Rowan,  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Poland. 

The  position  of  USIA  Director  is,  in 
my  estimation,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
Federal  posts.  He  is  constantly  the  tar- 
get of  criticism,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, for  the  actions  and  omissions  of 
the  Agency. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Rowan 
carried  out  his  duties  with  distinction 
and  success.  He  and  his  associates  have 
made  America  better  understood  by  peo- 
ples around  the  world  by  their  publica- 
tions, broadcasts,   and  other  activities. 

In  past  months  I  have  had  several  cp- 
portunities  to  work  with  Mr.  Rowan  and 
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his  staff.  They  have  been  unfailingly 
courteous  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Rowan  returns  to  private  life  to 
pursue  the  occupation  he  left  to  come  to 
Washington,  that  of  writer  and  journal- 
ist. Although  his  formal  ties  with  the 
National  Government  are  dissolved,  I 
am  certain  that  our  Nation  will  be  able  to 
count  on  his  continuing  counsel  and  ad- 
vice in  the  days  ahead. 

Nor  would  it  surprise  me  if  Mr.  Rowan 
were  to  return  someday  to  Government 
and  once  again  give  of  his  ability  and  ex- 
perience. 

As  Mr.  Rowan  leaves  Government,  he 
may  justly  carry  with  him  a  sense  of 
pride  in  a  good  job  well  done.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  commend- 
ing him  for  his  fine  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  We  wish  him  well  in  all  of  his 
future  endeavors. 


MDTA  Extends  a  Helping  Hand  to 
Muskegon  Yonth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's problem  of  imemployment  would 
be  largely  solved  if  only  the  jobless  were 
trained  and  qualified  to  fill  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  jobs  that  are 
available.  Newspaper  help-wanted  ads 
are  crammed  with  job  opportunities. 
American  industry  needs  and  wants 
qualified  workers. 

The  Nation's  economy,  now  generating 
a  gross  national  product  in  excess  of 
$665  billion  a  year,  is  soaring  as  never 
before.  Yet  the  rate  of  unemployment 
in  our  country  stubbornly  refuses  to 
budge  below  iV2  percent. 

Long  before  President  Johnson 
launched  his  much-heralded  war  on  pov- 
erty, CMigress  had  already  enacted,  with 
biFMartisan  suwwrt,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  measure,  which  provides 
training  for  men  and  women  in  skills 
that  are  needed,  has  been  gratifying. 

Unlike  some  of  the  less  realistic  pro- 
grams which  are  now  ^ringing  up  as 
part  <rf  the  "war  on  poverty"  MDTA 
seeks  to  match  skills  with  an  actual  de- 
mand for  skills. 

As  one  who  supported  MDTA,  which 
was  truly  the  product  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation, I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  a  significant  explication  of  the 
law  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  a  city  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  program  there,  which  Is  referred 
to  as  the  multlyouth  project  of  the 
Muskegon  public  schools,  was  established 
earlier  this  year  and  centers  Its  activitiea 
in  the  Muskeg<»  Area  Skill  Training 
Center  at  1183  Laketon  Avenue, 
Muskegon. 


I  wish  each  Member  could  have  the 
opportimlty,  as  I  did  recently,  to  visit 
thlff  exertional  center. 

The  project  was  started  through  the 
cooperatiMi  of  such  dvlc  groups  as  the 
Muskegon  Area  Develomnent  Council, 
the  Muskegon  County  Youth  Commis- 
sion, the  31uskegon  County  Drop-Out 
Committee,  the  local  chapters  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  the  Urban  League, 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Parole, 
United  Youth,  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Probation,  Muskegon  Community 
College  and  Muskegon  High  School. 

These  agencies  combined  their  efforts 
to  study  the  scope  and  extent  of  Uie 
dropout  problem  in  the  Muskegon  area. 
Facts  they  obtained  were  presented  to 
the  Muskegon  oflElce  of  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  and 
plans  were  laid  out  for  a  multiyouth 
program  in  the  Muskegon  area. 

A  $450,000  budget  for  a  72-week  project 
was  approved  by  the  Michigan  Office  of 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  Muske- 
gon public  schools  was  designated  the 
administrative  agency  for  the  project. 

The  program,  which  began  June  1  in 
an  unused  factory,  is  not  aimed  simply 
at  "keeping  kids  off  the  streets."  Its 
realistic  purpose,  as  required  by  the 
Manpower  and  Training  Act,  is  to  train 
STOUths  in  skills  that  the  local  branch  of 
the  Michigan  Emplojrment  Security 
Commission  knows  are  in  demand. 
There  are  plenty  of  indications  that  its 
graduates  will  be  in  demand  by  industries 
that  are  located  in  the  Muskegon  area. 

Training  dropouts  is  no  easy  task,  and 
the  director  of  the  acill  Training  Cen- 
ter, Harry  D.  Moulton,  knows  it.  As 
Moulton  explained  in  a  recent  report, 
the  project  is  divided  "into  two  distinct 
and  separate  phases:  one  which  we  call 
basic  education,  and  the  other  occupa- 
tional training." 

He  outlined  the  program  as  follows: 

Basic  education:  Job  sampling,  an  ex- 
ploratory shop  e]q>erlence.  Is  designed  to  de- 
termine the  youngster's  wants  and  needs, 
as  well  as  flniung  what  his  abUlUes  are  in 
partlciilar  Job  areas.  The  boys,  as  an  ex- 
ample, wiU  spend  approximately  7  weeks 
in  the  welding  area  and  rotate  to  the  wood- 
shop  area  tor  a  7-week  period,  rotate  then 
to  the  machine  shop  area  for  7  weeks,  and 
finally  move  into  the  auto  serrice  station 
mechanic  program,  for  7,  weeks.  During  this 
period  of  time,  through  evaluation  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  and  the  counselor,  and 
through  a  student  evaluation  oi  his  wants 
and  needs,  a  particular  occupational  area  Is 
determined  where  the  trainee  ootUd  best  per- 
form when  he  went  out  into  industry  to 
become  a  member  of  the  labor  force. 

Another  phase  of  basic  education  is  dass- 
room  instruction.  This  deals  with  cocn- 
munioatlons  (EngllA),  oocnputatlons 
(math).  Job  orientation,  personal  health, 
and  personality  development. 

Ooctipatiocial  training :  The  occupational 
training  offoed  at  the  SklU  Center  was  au- 
tborlzed  by  the  local  IfESC  office.  Tlie  local 
office  determined  the  areas  who^  imemploy- 
ment existed,  and  the  occupations  were  dted 
by  them  as  those  needing  more  trained  per- 
aoDs.  The  oocupa.tioiial  areas  scheduled  for 
training  at  the  Skm  Oeoker  are  auto  service 
station  mechanlos.  etorteal  sklUs,  food  mtt- 
loe,  metal  machln*  operators,  nurse  aid 
orderly,  oomiblnatlazi  welder  and  woodwork- 


ing machine  operator.  The  length  of  the 
various  occupational  courses  varies  because 
of  the  time  needed  to  teach  the  necessary 
skills.  The  axito  service  station  mechanics 
program  Is  20  weeks  long,  clerical  21  wetics 
loog,  food  service  20  we^cs,  metal  machine 
operators  20  we^s,  nurse  aid  orOerly  4 
weeks,  oamMnation  welder  95  weeks,  and 
woodworking  machine  operator  20  weeks 
long. 

Some  187  ytjungsters  16  to  21  years 
old,  who  have  been  out  of  school  at  least 
a  year  and  have  been  declared  imem- 
ployable  l^  the  MESC,  were  wiroUed  in 
the  program  at  mid-August.  The  proj- 
ect is  auth<n1zed  to  train  200  youths. 

The  youths  are  paid  $20  a  week  while 
attending  the  program  unlefis  they  quali- 
fy as  an  adult  because  of  two  years  of 
work  experience.  For  thoee  who  qualify 
as  adults,  payments  are  based  on  a 
formula  that  takes  Michigan  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  family  respon- 
sibilities into  accoimt. 

The  trainees  put  in  5,  8 -hour  days  each 
week  at  the  center.  Instructors  and 
specialists  who  have  been  or  will  soon 
be  working  with  them  under  Moulton 
include : 

Joe  Miller,  assistant  director;  John 
Dorris,  Terry  O'Connell,  Mrs.  Adele  Jar- 
dine  and  Donald  Soaanerteid,  counse- 
lors; Fred  Roys  and  Clark  Twining, 
mathematics.  Jim  Price,  Del<M*e  Crane 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Hundley,  ounmunlca- 
tions;  Mrs.  Ada  Jaeger.  RJ9..  personal 
health;  Mrs.  Virginia  Dreasen,  RH.. 
health  occupations;  Mrs.  Kay  Coleman, 
clerical;  Mrs.  B<mnie  VanRagenmorter. 
food  service;  Herbert  Mills,  woodwork- 
ing; Lyman  Gauld.  wading;  Ted  Ohler. 
machine  shop;  Fred  Smith  and  Jim 
Young,  auto  shop. 

On  the  basis  of  my  visit,  I  would  say 
that  those  associated  with  the  multi- 
youth  program  of  the  Muskegon  public 
schools  are  dsAng  an  excellent  Job.  They 
deserve  commendation  and  oicourace- 
ment  for  their  mergetic,  imaginative  and 
realistic  approach  to  one  of  the  basic 
problems  of  our  day. 

In  additicui.  I  b^eve  that  Members 
of  Congress  who  recognised  this  need 
and  extended  a  helping  hand  through 
the  MDTA  can  be  proud  of  their  role  la 
showing  the  way  to  many  who  had 
lost  it. 


An  Aacrican  Saccess  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  wrw  TOKX  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  yean 
ago  a  man  named  Henry  Federman  sold 
his  watch  to  help  obtain  passage  from 
England  to  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  first  of  over  a  million  watch  and 
clock  sales  that  Mr.  Fedennan  has  nutde 
in  the  last  25  years. 

Henry  Federman  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many. In  1938.  with  the  solidifying  of 
nazism   in  his  native  country,   Peder- 
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man  mo  ed  to  England.  After  2  years 
there  wo  king  in  a  bank  he  came  to  New 
York  ani  founded  the  Pan -American 
Barter  O  i. — ^the  parent  of  the  now  world- 
renowne<  Sheffield  Watch  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  chs  Irman  of  the  board. 

America  has  produced  many  Horatio 
Alger  su^ss  stories  and  Henry  Peder- 
merely  another  in  the  great 
of  American  enterprise.  His 
and  business  acumen  have 
built  tha ;  first  watch  sale  Into  a  multi- 
milllon-d  Mar  oi'ganlzation. 

I  am  jileaaed  to  join  with  his  many 
friends  ir  wishing  him  continued  success. 


A  BUI  Re  i|iiiriiig  Delivery  of  Social  Secu- 
rity CI  ecks  OB  First  of  Each  Mondi 

EX'  'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNicncTrr 
IN  THE  lOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  lesday.  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  SI.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  int  -oducing  a  bill  which  provides 
that  the  nonthly  social  security  checks 
to  all  beii^ciaries  should  be  delivered 
on  the  fljst  day  of  each,  instead  of  on 
the  tliird  jf  the  month  as  is  the  practice 
now.  Sh(  uld  the  first  day  of  the  month 
occur  on  i  Sunday  or  legal  holiday,  the 
checks  ai3  to  be  delivered  on  the  next 
day. 

What  prompted  me  to  introduce  this 
measure  \  as  the  experience  encountered 
by  the  m  llions  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries c3  arlng  the  Fourth  of  July  holi- 
day this  3  ear.  You  will  recall  that  July 
3  was  a  J  aturday  and  no  mail  was  de- 
livered. '  hen  came  Sunday,  July  4,  and 
the  holldiiy  was  observed  on  Monday, 
July  5.  1  he  mail  was  first  delivered  on 
Tuesday.  Fuly  6,  but  many  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries d  d  not  receive  their  checks  un- 
til late  in  the  afternoon  after  the  banks 
had  close*  for  the  day  and  they  could 
not  cash  t  leir  checks  untU  the  next  day. 

This  me  ins  that  almost  an  entire  week 
had  gone  >y  of  that  month  before  these 
people  coi  Id  have  their  money.  It  was 
a  great  ir  convenience  for  many  of  our 
elderly  an(  retired  people  who  depend  on 
their  monbhly  social  secmlty  payments 
as  their  or  ly  source  of  income  and  liveli- 
hood.   Th  s  is  unfair  to  them. 

I  am  c(  rtaln 
make  it  di^cult 
receipt  of 
are   entitl^ 
They  shoiid 
sufficient 
their  checl  s 
rather  thsn 
weekend  o: 
The  incom  enlence 
beneficiarl^ 
for  them 
of  anxiety 

We  knc^ 
their  pension 
checks  on 
while  retiiiees 
get  their 
day  of  the 
for  those 


that  no  one  desires  to 

for  these  people  in  their 

this  assistance  to  which  they 

In   their   declining   years. 

receive  it  promptly  and  In 

Ime  to  enable  them  to  cash 

and  use  the  funds  as  needed, 

have  to  worry  over  a  long 

holiday  when  they  will  get  it. 

caused  to  these  elderly 

when  long  delays  ensue  is 

serious  matter  and  a  source 

n  their  old  age. 

that  our  veterans  receive 

or  disability  compensation 

the  last  day  of  each  month, 

from  our  Federal  service 

I  stirement  checks  on  the  first 

nonth.    Why  not  do  the  same 

V  ho  are  entitled  to  receive  so- 


cial security  checks?  Surely,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  could  arrange 
to  have  the  checks  prepared  several  days 
earlier,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  gladly  cooper- 
ate in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  have 
the  checks  delivered  on  the  first  of  each 
month. 

It  may  seem  like  a  minor  matter  to 
some  people,  but  it  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  millions  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. For  this  reason  I  have  introduced 
my  bill  and  I  hope  that  we  can  get  early 
action  on  it. 

In  this  connection,  I  insert  two  articles 
into  the  Record  which  discuss  the  prob- 
lem. They  are  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
McEvoy,  managing  editor  emeritus  of 
the  New  Britain  Herald,  and  pubUshed  in 
New  Britain,  Conn.  Mr.  McEvoy  very 
ably  points  out  the  unfair  treatment  of 
our  elderly  citizens  by  the  delays.  I  com- 
mend his  fine  articles  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  articles,  which  appeared  on  July  6 
and  August  3,  read  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    New    Britain     (Conn.)     Herald, 

July  6,  1965] 

Social    Security    Checks    Languish    Ovee 

Holiday  Weekend 

(By  Arthur  E.  McEvoy) 

These  lines  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Celebrezze 

In  behalf  of  retired  folks  in  this  city  who 

were  unable  to  cash  their  July  social  security 

checks  at  banks  until  today  because  of  the 

long  holiday. 

They  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  take  the  Social  Security  Administration 
over  his  knee  and  give  It  a  good  paddling 
with  a  warning  not  to  let  it  happen  again. 
lancuished  all  weekend 
Last  Saturday  the  mailman  came  down  the 
street  with  those  ever-welcome  pieces  of 
green  paper  that  may  be  exchanged  for 
money.  But  people  who  cash  them  at  banks 
found  them  useless  and  they  languished  un- 
til this  morning  in  cookie  jars,  under  mat- 
tresses. In  empty  coffee  tins,  aind  In  billfolds. 
Not  until  9  a.m.  today  were  the  recipients 
able  to  pass  them  through  the  wickets  of  the 
bank  tellers  and  walk  out  with  money  In 
their  pockets. 

This  oolTimn  gladly  repeats  a  suggestion 
published  some  time  ago  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  arrange  to  mall  checks 
early  payable  on  other  than  the  third  of  the 
month  when  the  third  falls  on  Saturday, 
especially  when  the  following  Monday  is 
being  observed  as  a  holiday. 

Although  many  retired  persons  take  their 
checks  to  stores  when  buying  their  weekly 
provisions,  others  prefer  to  do  business  with 
banks.  This  segment  of  the  "golden  age" 
population  Is  at  a  disadvantage  when  a  pro- 
tracted weekend  holiday  occurs. 

PLAN    AHEAD 

In  the  year  1966.  July  3  will  fall  on  Sunday. 
No  mail  will  be  delivered  Monday,  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  social  security  checks  will 
not  be  received  until  Tuesday. 

Oldsters  wonder  why  the  Social  Seciu-lty 
Administration  doesn't  plan  ahead.  Issue 
checks  for  their  convenience,  and  sweeten  up 
the  sxmset  yean  for  thoee  who  can  "remem- 
ber when"  their  names  were  on  a  weekly 
payroU. 

[FVom   the    New   Britain    (Oonn.)    Herald. 

Aug.  3,  1965] 

Begin  the  Montb  With  a  Social  SECtmrr 

Check 

(By  Arthur  E.  McEvoy) 

A  pioneer  champion  of  social  security  for 

the  elderly  Is  waging  a  one-man  campaign  to 

have  check*  delivered  to  beneficiaries  on  .the 
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first  day  of  the  month  instead  of  the  third 
to  allow  them  to  prepare  their  budgets  for 
the  month  to  follow. 

Jamee  J.  Lee  of  Wllllmantlc,  a  former  state 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  a  retired  postmaster  of  his  home  city 
has  sent  to  Congressman  William  St.  Onoi 
of  the  Second  Connecticut  District,  a  clip.' 
ping  from  this  column  published  on  July  e 
protesting  the  delivery  of  the  July  checks 
which  made  it  Impossible  for  many  benefici- 
aries to  cash  their  checks  over  the  protracted 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  from  Friday  night  to 
Tuesday  morning  when  banks  were  closed. 

SPEAKS  TO  congressman 

Mr.  Lee  spoke  to  the  Congressman  on  the 
desirability  of  making  checks  available  on 
the  first  of  the  montb  at  the  June  25  VFW 
convention  In  Bridgeport  and  followed  up 
their  discussion  with  a  letter  explaining  his 
views  and,  later,  the  clipping  from  the  Her- 
ald. 

To  the  Observer,  Mr.  Lee  wrote,  "By  acci- 
dent and  good  fortune  I  picked  up  a  New 
Britain  Herald  of  July  6  and  saw  your  article 
on  the  editorial  page.  'Social  Security  Checks 
Languish  Over  Holiday  Weekend.'  " 

ADVISES  budgeting 

"While  I  am  not  a  social  security  bene- 
ficiary. I  have  tried  on  occasion  to  get  the 
Government  to  retxirn  the  delivery  of  the 
social  security  checks  to -the  first  day  of  the 
month  where  they  originally  were.  At  one 
time  last  year  I  got  a  reply  from  the  head 
of  the  social  security  In  Washington  that 
beneficiaries  should  budget  their  checks  so 
they  would  not  run  out  of  money  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  I  asked  the  official  for  a 
plan  whereby  I  might  Instruct  some  of  the 
elderly  how  to  budget  $78  a  month  but  got  no 
reply." 

Social  security  checks  are  received  at  post 
offices  usually  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
with  Instructions  to  the  postmatser  not  to 
deliver  them  until  the  following  third.  Mr. 
Lee  wrote,  adding  "I  do  not  think  It's  fair 
to  single  out  social  security  beneficiaries 
while  most  other  Government  checks  are 
delivered  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  if  a 
working  day." 

In  the  July  6  column  referred  to,  the  Ob- 
server recommended  delivery  on  dates  when 
banks  are  open  for  business. 

Mr.  Lee's  July  5  letter  to  Congressman  St 
Onge,  printed  with  his  permission,  follows: 

"Following  up  my  recent  conversation  with 
you  at  Bridgeport  In  relation  to  social  secu- 
rity checks  being  held  In  post  offices  fof  de- 
livery on  the  third  day  of  the  month,  the 
July  delivery  Is  a  good  example  of  the  Incon- 
venience to  which  social  security  beneficiaries 
are  subject. 

"These  checks  usually  arrive  at  the  post 
office  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  with  a 
directive  label  which  Instructs,  the  post- 
master to  hold  the  checks  for  delivery  on 
the  third  day  of  the  month." 

AWKWARD   date 

"Since  this  year  July  4  fell  on  Sunday,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  greet  and  special  holiday  and 
observed  on  July  5,  this  means  that  the 
banks  are  closed.  In  this  area  anyway,  from 
Friday  pjn.  to  Tuesday  ajn. 

"The  social  security  checke  were  delivered 
on  Saturday.  July  3.  and  of  course  very 
many  do  not  receive  delivery  until  the  after- 
noon, as  late  as  4  p.m..  which  precludes  much 
chance  of  cashing  them." 

PROMOTED   social    SECURITY 

"While  I  am  not  personally  concerned,  as 
I  am  not  tmder  social  security.  I  was  very 
active  on  behalf  of  promoting  the  social 
security  bill,  In  fact  we  were  about  the  State 
almost  every  night  combating  the  propa- 
ganda against  enactment  of  the  social  secu- 
rity bUl. 

"The  arrangement  to  deliver  the  social 
security  checks  on  the  third  of  the  month 
Is  supposed  to  relieve  the  post  ofBces  of 
this  extra  mall  delivery  on  the  first  of  the 
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month  Personally,  I  believe  It  Is  easier  for 
XSxe  post  offices  to  deliver  the  checks  when 
thev  arrive  than  to  rehandle  and  store  them. 
"I  believe  it  Is  unfair  to  the  elderly  people 
and  also  It  violates  the  Intent  of  tiie  original 
Social  security  Act.  For  many  years  follow- 
ing enactment  the  social  security  checks  were 
^ays  delivered  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
when  deliverable." 

DELAY    IS   RECENT 

"To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  change 
to  delivery  on  the  third  of  the  month  wm 
made  about  10  years  ago." 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Lee's  letter.  Congress- 
man St.  Onge  wrote  "I  am  having  a  blU 
drafted  and  will  introduce  It  In  the  very 
near  futiire.  I  shall  send  you  copies  of  this 
bill  and  will  also  Insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record  the  article  from  the  New  Britain 
Herald."  

Politics:  The  Man  Who  Delivered  the 
Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  where 
the  Nation  is  gaining  a  new  Postmaster 
General  and  the  President  is  losing  his 
legislative  pro,  Larry  O'Brien.  lorry's 
achievements  for  both  Presidents  John- 
son and  Kennedy  are  so  monumental 
that  there  Is  little  that  needs  to  be  said. 
Or  as  a  noted  politician  once  remarked, 
"Let's  look  at  the  record."  For  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  have  missed 
it,  I  would  like  to  call  to  their  attention 
the  following  column  by  Tom  Wicker 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  31: 

PoLmcs:  The  Man  Who  Delivered  the 

Goods 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  August  30.— Larry  O'Brien  Is 
a  man  In  the  finest  traditions  of  our  many 
former  Postmasters  General.  He  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  delivering  the  mall, 
but  he  is  an  absolutely  professional  politician 
who  has  shown  two  Presidents  that  he  knows 
how  to  deliver  the  goods — both  on  election 
day  and  when  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder 
on  the  Hill. 

O'BRIEN'S    TECHNIQUE 


General  O'Brien — as  something  In  excess 
of  20.000  personal  friends  soon  will  be  en- 
titled to  call  him— Is  a  smUlng  Irishman 
who  would  not  be  caught  dead  saying  "yes" 
or  "no"  If  150  other  words  could  be  sub- 
stituted to  the  same  effect.  He  has  made 
just  enough  enemies  In  4  years  In  Washing- 
ton to  crowd  a  telephone  booth,  and  he  Is 
admired  In  both  parties  for  his  political  or- 
ganizing genius  and  for  his  effective  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  legislative 
program. 

O'Brien's  contribution  to  the  practice  of 
modem  politics  was  simple  but  revolution- 
ary. After  decades  when  political  bosses  in 
cities  and  States  alike  had  operated  on  the 
theory  of  keeping  the  electorate  as  small  and 
manageable  as  possible — to  keep  to  a  mini- 
mum the  risk  of  unruly  voters  getting  out 
of  hand — O'Brien  took  the  opposite  view.  In 
the  three  major  campaigns  he  ran  for  John 
Kennedy  (no  matter  who  was  the  titular 
campaign  boss),  he  brought  as  many  peo- 
ple Into  action  as  possible — ^by  registering 
new  voters,  by  organizing  masses  of  volun- 
teer workers,  by  seeking  out  voters  where 
candidates  never  had  looked  before. 


So  massive  has  been  the  legislative  achieve 
ment  of  the  Johnson  admlnlstaratlon  that  It 
Is  customary  to  give  most  of  the  credit  to 
the  President  himself.  He  deserves  a  lot  of 
it,  tout  O'Brien,  the  oongreaslanal  liaison 
chief  for  botto  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  John- 
son, has  played  a  larger  role  than  Is  gen- 
erally realized. 

IMPBOVQ)  LOBBYING 

In  the  first  place,  under  his  leadership  the 
White  House  lobbying  activity  has  been  bet- 
ter organized  and  mwe  efficient.  It  has  ac- 
quired more  pea^onnel,  more  autonomy,  more 
respect,  and  more  legitimacy  than  any  simi- 
lar operation  in  the  past,  and  therefore  it 
is  an  Improved,  If  not  a  new,  tool  of  presi- 
dential power.  ,     ^ 

It  Is  Washington  folklore,  for  Instance, 
that  in  1964  Mr.  Johnson  salvaged  the  tax 
cut  and  civil  right  bUls  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
not  been  aWe  to  get  through  Congress  be- 
fore his  death  in  1968.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  predicted  "an  18-month  delivery"  for 
1964.  and  it  probably  always  will  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  O'Brien's  spadework  might 
not  have  produced  these  measures  had  Mr. 
Kennedy  lived;  O'Brien  thinks  the  bills 
would  have  passed  In  any  case. 

Even  this  year,  with  the  massive  majorities 
provided  by  the  election  of  1964.  O'Brien's 
work  with  Congress  has  been  vital  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  They  key  element  in  any  lobby- 
ing program  U  to  understand  the  legislation 
thoroughly;  only  then  can  It  be  presented 
to  a  legislator  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  him 
see  that  It  will  help  him  politically— or  at 
least  not  hiu-t  him  so  much  as  he  has 
thought.  O'Brien  and  hte  sUff— far  from 
relying,  as  myth  would  have  It,  on  twisted 
arms,  patronage  and  the  pork  barrel— have 
made  this  process  of  study  and  persuasion 
one  of  the  President's  most  formidable 
weapons  In  seeking  such  controversial  Items 
as  the  rente!  subsidy  In  the  housing  bill  or 
the  voting  rights  act. 

All  of  that  Is  more  or  less  public.  In  a 
more  personal  and  private  matter.  Larry 
O'Brien  also  delivered  the  goods  early  In 
1964.  The  sharpest  of  the  transition  from 
John  Kennedy  to  Lyndon  Johnson  was  then 
past.  Ted  Sorensen  was  leaving  the  White 
House  staff;  Kenneth  O'DonneU  wanted  to; 
Pierre  Salinger  would  leave  In  the  spring. 

AVERTING    POSSIBLE    DISASTER 

If  at  that  moment  the  popular  and  re- 
spected O'Brien  also  had  reslgned--Bo  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Kennedy  steff  said  private- 
ly—there would  have  been  a  wholesale  ex- 
odus, damaging  Mr.  Johnson  In  two  ways. 
It  would  have  appeared  to  signal  a  lack  of 
confidence  In  him  that  could  have  been  dis- 
astrous m  an  election  year;  It  might  have 
left  him  with  too  few  experienced  men  to 
run  either  the  White  House  or  the  coming 
campaign. 

But  Larry  O'Brien  steyed,  In  one  of  the 
crucial  acts  of  a  crucial  time,  one  of  many 
for  which  he  deserves  the  respect  in  which 
he  Is  held  here.  He  wUl  stUl  have  that 
respect  In  the  Post  Office  Department;  he 
wlU  stlU  be  delivering  the  goods  next  election 
day,  and  If  past  achievements  are  any  guide 
he  may  even  get  the  mall  delivered  twice  a 
day. 


Vision  Wisdom,  and  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALlFOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  5. 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  south 
bay  aqueduct  of  CaUf  omia's  State  water 
project  is  now  serving  homes,  farms,  and 


factories  In  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara 
counties,  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  whole  State  joined  in  celebration 
when  work  on  the  south  bay  aqueduct 
was  completed  and  the  first  water  flowed 
through  to  the  terminal  reservoir  July  1. 

1965.  ^^       ,     . 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  at  the  civic  limcheon  in  San 
Jose  which  celebrated  the  dedication  of 
the  new  facility. 

The  address  that  Governor  Brown  gave 
that  day  is  particularly  valuable  for  ref- 
erence   because    it    documents    salient 
points  of  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
California's    water    development.     The 
text  of  his  talk  is  truly  a  memorable 
commentary  and  I  am  pleased  to  place  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Vision,  Wisdom  akd  Watee 
(By  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown) 
Today  we  have  kept  another  promise  and 
we  have  reached  another  milestone  in  Cali- 
fornia history.  ,  .    . 
Today  we  dedicated  the  first  completed 
aqueduct  of   the   greatest  water   project   In 
the  history  of  man. 

Just  4  years  ago.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  present  when  water  from  the  aqueduct 
first  entered  the  Llvermore  Valley.  It  was 
a  great  day  for  me  as  Governor  to  be  present 
when  water  poured  Into  the  terminal  faculty 
of  the  south  bay  aqueduct.  I  believe  It  was 
a  great  day  for  San  Jose  and  a  great  day 
for  the  State. 

For  San  Jose,  the  cavise  for  rejoicing  should 
be  obvious. 

This  »50  million  project  will  be  able  to  de- 
Uver  210,000  acre-feet  of  water  for  use  by  the 
1  Vj  million  citizens  who  live  In  Sante  Clara 
Coimty  and  the  LlvermcMre  Valley. 

The  water  wlU  be  xised  fw  groundwater  re- 
charge to  suppOTt  Irrigation— for  domestic 
and  industrial  use.  It  wUl  help  alleviate  the 
triple  threats  of  overdraft,  saltwater  intru- 
sion and  land  subsidence. 

We  are  weU  aware  that  saltwater  intrusion 
and  subsidence  result  from  excessive  with- 
drawal of  water  from  the  groundwater  basin. 
Since  the  19a0'8,  the  Stote  has  been  studying 
the  problem  of  saltwater  IntrusUon  Into  the 
fresh  grormdwater  supply  beneath  the  land 
fringing  the  south  S«ui  Francisco  Bay. 

The  city  of  San  Joee  has  sunk  12  feet  in 
the  last  50  years.  This  subsidence  has  caused 
wells  to  collapse.  It  has  created  drainage 
problems.  It  has  been  the  reason  for  many 
expensive  projects  of  flood  contitri. 

Now  the  south  bay  iSqueduct  will  help  vb 
solve  these  major  iH-oblems  of  intrusion  and 
subsidence.   And  It  wUl  do  more. 

Near  Llvermore,  the  south  bay  aqueduct — 
through  the  Del  Valle  Reservoir— will  provide 
recreation,  local  water  conservation  and  flood 
control. 

The  economic  benefits  will  be  enormous. 
In  an  80-year  jieriod,  for  example,  the  south 
bay  aqueduct  wlU  return  tlS33  mlUlcm  In 
benefits  to  the  areas  of  s«Tlce.  Those  bene- 
fits will  be  above  all  costs,  including  con- 
struction, c^>eratlon.  maintenance,  and  In- 
terest on  Stete  bonds. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2010 — when  all 
use  wiU  be  for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses— irrigation  benefits  in  the  Llvermore 
Valley  will  total  $13.9  mUUon. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  this  is  a  m\iltl- 
purpose  achievement. 

Every  part  of  this  State,  bar  none,  will 
benefit  directly  or  IndlrecUy  from  the  State 
water  project,  trf  which  the  south  bay  aque- 
duct Is  so  Importent  a  part.  And  today's 
ceremony  wlU  be  followed  by  many  celebra- 
tions to  come. 

In  1968,  we  will  complete  construction 
work  for  water  delivery  to  counties  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.    In  1JJ71,  we  will  deliver 
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Lo8  Angeles  County  and  In  1972, 
to  San  B  emardlno  and  Riverside  Coimties. 
The  Stite  water  project  Is  on  schedule. 
That  la  o  le  reason  I  want  to  pay  particular 
tribute  U  Bill  Wame,  the  State  director  of 
water  res  >tirces.  He  Is  a  tough  bureaucrat. 
He  has  dc  roted  his  life  to  compromising  into 
being  grei  .t  conservation  projects  for  Federal 
and  Stat  i  Governments.  And  to  moving 
these  projects  ahead  on  time. 

I  like  h  ling  Governor.  And  let  me  tell  you 
this.  On(  of  the  things  I  like  best  about  it 
is  that,  a  i  Governor,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
fight  for  and  win  the  battle  of  the  water 
project  a  ^ew  years  ago. 

We  tov4  ht  for  passage  of  the  Burns-Porter 
Act  in  th  (  legislature.  We  fought  for  voter 
approval  <  1  the  $1.75  billion  bond  act.  And 
wo  won. 

One  of  3ur  host  organizations  today,  the 
Feather  Elv<er  Project  Association,  played  a 
major  role  in  wlxmlng  that  battle.  San  Jose 
civic  leadi  rs  helped,  too.  I  thank  you  for 
the  part  y  >u  played  and  I  believe  we  all  had 
our  rewan  [  at  that  dedication  this  morning. 
CJallfom  a  voters  who  approved  the  bond 
issue  need  only  look  across  the  continent  to- 
day to  me:  sun  the  wisdom  of  their  decision. 
The  pec  pie  of  New  York  City  are  being 
asked  to  <  onserve  water.  Poimtains  in  the 
parks  and  along  the  sidewalks  of  New  York 
are  dry.  1  ou  must  ask  for  water  in  a  restau- 
rant. Ant:  those  are  Just  the  first  resiilts  of 
a  water  sh  trtage. 

The  pec  pie  of  CaUf  omla  made  up  their 
minds  to  j  rerent  water  shortage  5  years  ago. 
And  today  the  State  water  project  is  moving 
ahead  rlgt  t  on  schedule.  And  we  are  doing 
this  in  Uu  face  of  fiscal  pressures  and  pop>- 
ulation  ne  >d8  that  have  never  been  met  by 
any  other  Jtate. 

Let  me  ive  you  one  or  two  examples. 
Today  w  i  must  buUd  the  schools  and  col- 
leges and  lighways  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
population  that  has  doubled  every  20  years 
since  the  Aim  of  the  century.  Today,  we 
must  devl  e  the  plans  for  mental  health. 
GTlnie  prevention,  and  public  health  for  a 
population  that  will  double  again  in  the  next 
20  years.  Today,  we  must  make  the  ^ilans 
for  a  Oallf c  mla  that  may  have  54  million  res- 
idents by  t  le  year  2030. 

This  is  i  heavy  obligation.  It  cannot  be 
escaped.  ]  i  can  and  must  be  met  by  all 
Califcnmiaz]  s — ^by  civic  leaders,  by  tmlversity 
experts.  Ic  sil  government,  and.  certainly, 
every  poUtJ  cal  leader,  it  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  d(  I  with  partisan  politics. 

What,  f  c  r  example,  will  our  water  needs 
be  in  the  f\  ture? 

The  Stat  s  water  project  Is  developing  4.2 
million  acie-feet  of  water.  That  will  take 
care  of  C«  lifomla'a  needs  until  1990.  At 
that  time,  California  miist  develop  an  addi- 
tional 10  nllllon  acre-feet  to  supply  the 
requlremeo  bs  of  the  year  2020. 

We  may  lot  all  be  around  to  turn  on  the 
water  fauce  ts  In  1990 — but  our  children  will, 
and  their  grandchildren  will  be  on  hand 
In  2020.  A  Id  we  know  from  experience  that 
we  need  a  lead  time  of  25  years  to  plan, 
obtain  autl  lorlzation  and  financing,  and  de- 
sign and  c  >nstruct  a  major  project.  This 
means  25  y  bbib  from  the  plaimlng  table  to 
the  Water  t  ip. 

Today,  tl  en.  Instead  of  just  congratulat- 
ing one  ansther  on  what  we. have  already 
accompllahi  d — let  me  give  you  a  brief  look 
at  four  waj  s  In  which  we  are  working  today 
to  encoTiraf  e  the  development  of  our  water 
supply  In  t  le  future. 

First,  wa  te  water  reclamation  Is  already 
being  develi  »ped  on  a  small  scale  in  southern 
Calif  cmia. 

At  preeeit.  about  100,000  acre-feet  of 
treated  wai  te  waters  are  returned  to  the 
groundwater  baHns.  with  35.000  acre-feet 
planned  foi  rei>lenl8tament.  Tlie  total  con- 
servation o '.  waste  water  represents  about 
11  percent  sf  the  total  sewage  of  the  area. 
As  technoldgy  and   public   acceptance   in- 
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creeses,  this  source  of  additional  water  will 
grow  in  importance. 

Second,  desalination:  The  southern  Cali- 
fornia coast  has  been  selected  as  a  prime 
site  for  a  large-scale  desalination  test  center 
of  the  Federal  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

We  are  encouraged  by  new  studies  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  for  seawater  conver- 
sion, along  with  the  production  of  large 
blocks  of  electrical  energy.  The  metropol- 
itan water  district  of  southern  California 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  They  are  investigating  the 
potential  of  construction  of  such  a  dual- 
purpose  plant  along  the  seacoast  of  southern 
California. 

The  State  department  of  water  resources  is 
also  studying  the  possibility  of  constructing 
a  dual-purpose  plant  as  a  part  of  the  State 
water  project.  If  It  is  feasible,  It  would  pro- 
vide energy  for  the  Tehachapl  pumping  lift 
and  additional  water  for  the  south. 

Desalination  of  seawater  and  Irrigation  re- 
turn flows  looks  Increasingly  promising.  For 
the  present,  however,  conversion  of  saline 
water  on  an  adequate  scale  Is  still  too  costly. 
Third,  groundwater  basin  management: 
This  can  be  a  major  source  of  water  develop- 
ment, through  long-term  regulation  of  wa- 
ter imported  and  percolated  from  areas  of 
surplus  runoff.  In  the  future,  surface  sites 
that  are  suitable  for  building  dams  and  reser- 
voirs may  decline  or  become  very  expensive. 
It  win  then  become  Imperative  that  we  use 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  groundwater  ba- 
sins to  their  utmost — as  you  are  doing  here 
today. 

Fourth,  In  addition  to  everything  else,  we 
must  develop  the  surplus  water  from  the 
north  coast. 

The  depjartment  of  water  resources  recently 
completed  a  7-year  study  of  the  north  coast. 
The  purpose  was  long-range  planning — and 
also  to  select  the  site  for  the  Initial  north 
coastal  conservation  facility  of  the  State 
water  project.  As  a  result,  we  have  selected 
the  upper  Eel  River  for  development  to 
meet  our  full  State  water  project  commit- 
ment. 

Development  of  the  upper  Eel  River  will 
make  available  a  firm  annual  water  supply  of 
about  900,000  acre-feet  for  diversion  to  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta. 

Long-range  plans  for  the  north  coast  pro- 
vide for  staged  construction  of  a  series  of 
projects  to  meet  water  needs  as  they  arise 
throughout  the  State.  The  Upper  Eel  River 
development  will  be  followed  in  time  by 
projects  in  the  Trinity  River  and  adjacent 
basins.  Three  physically  integrated  projects, 
called  the  Trinity  River  development,  would 
develop  a  total  aimtial  yield  of  1.8  million 
acre-feet  from  this  source. 

We  do  not  expect  that  the  Lower  Eel  River 
will  be  developed  until  much  later — mainly 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  relocating  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad.  But  about 
1  million  acre-feet  of  new  annual  srield  can 
be  developed  on  the  Lower  Eel  River  when  It 
is  needed. 

The  Klamath  River,  including  the  Lower 
Trinity  River,  will  be  the  remaining  major 
sotirce  of  undeveloped  surface  water  in  the 
State.  The  Klamath  is  California's  water 
"bank  account."  About  6  million  acre-feet 
of  firm  annual  yield — and  perhaps  more — can 
be  developed  trom  runoff  of  the  Klamath  and 
Lower  Trinity  Rivers.  It  appears  now  that 
a  development  of  this  magnitude  will  not  be 
needed  before  the  end  of  this  centiu^. 

Something  else  is  equally  clear. 

We  are  engaged  in  work  of  such  magnitude 
that  no  single  agency  or  level  of  government 
can  hope  to  do  the  Job  alone.  This  applies 
to  planning — financing — construction — and 
operation. 

And  this  brings  me  directly  to  a  subject 
of  major  importance — ^the  regional  water 
project. 


It  is  true  that — on  a  mean  annual  basis- 
California  has  enough  water  to  meet  future 
needs.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  we 
may  find  It  inadvisable  to  rely  solely  on  wa- 
ters within  the  borders  of  oiu-  State. 

To  begin  with  a  sizable  share  of  our  Inter- 
nal water  resoxirces  would  be  very  costly  to 
develop.  Even  more  important,  CaJIfornla 
just  cannot  afford  to  Isolate  herself  from  the 
urgent  water  needs  of  sister  States.  With- 
out  our  participation  in  regional  planning, 
the  whole  concept  may  fall.  At  the  least,  it 
may  be  delayed  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  West  as  a  whole. 

Remember  this.  The  economy  of  our  sister 
States  affects  the  economy  of  California.  We 
cannot  be  Insensitive  to  our  neighbors  with- 
out harming  ourselves.  If  we  appear  before 
Congress  with  a  dog-ln-the-manger,  self- 
centered  attitude,  we  will  Invite  equally  In- 
transigent replies  from  other  States.  Our 
neighbors  will  then  insist  that  California 
forego  Federal  funds  which  have  done  so 
much  to  help  us  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources and  Increase  our  prosperity. 

I  have  therefore  worked  hard  to  move  our 
great  State  into  a  role  of  leadership  In  re- 
gional water  development. 

Two  years  ago,  people  like  myself  saw 
merit  In  Arizona  and  California  joining  hands 
on  a  single  piece  of  legislation  to  develop 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  We  were 
called  optimistic  dreamers,  or  worse.  Well, 
so  be  It.  I  was  also  an  optimist  in  1959,  when 
I  was  equally  convinced  that  we  could  break 
our  own  water  stalemate  if  each  party  did 
his  best  to  understand  the  position  of  his 
opponent. 

I  am  still  an  optimist. 
Last  February,  both  of  California's  Sena- 
tors and  33  of  our  38  Congressmen,  Joined  by 
the  3  Arizona  Congressmen,  introduced  Iden- 
tical legislation  to  authorize  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project.  It  Is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan.  It  Is  a 
major  step  leading  toward  westwlde  regional 
planning  for  water  development.  As  soon  as 
favorable  action  is  taken  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Arizona's  Senator  Hayden 
has  promised  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  bills  to  authorize  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  have  been  endorsed  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 
They  have  been  favorably  commented  upon 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  is  a 
good  chance  that  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
later  this  sununer. 

The  proposal  would  authorize  the  central 
Arizona  project,  two  new  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  channel  salvage  and  a  develop- 
ment fund.  It  would  recognize  that  exist- 
ing projects  liave  a  priority  to  Colorado 
River  water  supply  over  the  central  Arizona 
project.  California's  priority  would  be  lim- 
ited to  4.4  million  acre-feet  annually  until 
a  minimum  of  2.6  million  acre-feet  Is  im- 
ported into  the  Colorado  River. 

All  of  this  marks  progress  In  regional 
planning.  And  this  is  not  all.  My  admin- 
istration, along  with  water  leaders  in  our 
State  legislature;  namely  Senator  James 
Cobey  and  Assemblyman  Carley  Porter — have 
worked  hard  at  organizing  an  Interstate  water 
coimcil.  We  have  met  with  considerable 
success. 

About  2  weeks  ago,  I  returned  from  Port- 
land and  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference.  The  Governors  there 
approved  formation  of  an  11 -State  Western 
States  Water  Council.  They  will  establish 
sound  principles,  including  protection  of  the 
States  of  origin. 

We  shoiild  note  that  the  council  was 
formed  on  the  basis  of  unanimous  action 
by  all  the  States  in  drafting  the  rules  of 
organization.  One  rule  specifies  that  policy 
reoommendatlons  reqxiire  unanimous  sup- 
port. One  reluctant  State,  then,  could 
block  effective  action  by  the  group.  Whether 
thUi  la  a  drawback  remains  to  be  seen — but 
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so  far,  the  States  have  achieved  unanimity. 
There  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  we  will 
continue  to  work  on  this  common  ground. 

California  must  present  a  unified  front. 
We  cannot  tolerate  Internal  divisions  over 

,^ter the  very  lifeblood  of  our  Stote.    We 

can  develop  a  cooperative  program  of  re- 
gional water  development.  We  can  do  this 
U  we  try  to  understand  our  neighbor's  point 
of  view — which  Is  the  best  course  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

The  south  bay  aqueduct — and  the  achieve- 
ments to  follow  It  soon — are  the  best  proof 
that  cooperation  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  pro- 
duce good  results. 

We  had  to  fight  hard  to  win  approval  of 
the  State  water  project.  And  today,  let  me 
make  a  suggestion. 

Get  in  an  airplane  one  of  these  days  and 
fly  over  this  State.  As  you  watch  CaUfomla 
roll  by  under  the  wings  you  will  know  that 
the  fight  was  well  worth  it. 

You  will  see  deserts  that  will  produce 
bUllons  In  agrlcult\util  wealth  because  of  this 
project. 

You  will  see  little  towns  that  will  becOTne 

big  cities. 

You  will  see  barren  wastelands  that  wiu 
become  vast  recreation  centers. 

You  will  see  the  construction  workers 
building  a  great  river — a  river  that  will  en- 
rich our  economy  and  our  lives.  You  will 
see  the  south  bay  aqueduct — and  you  will. 
I  feel  sure,  resolve  to  go  on  building  Cali- 
fornia in  the  f  uttu-e. 


A  MMchieTont  MoTement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH    CABOLIHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30.  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Evening  Star  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1878,  relating  to  the  issue  of  so- 
called  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes.  was 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital had  just  terminated  an  imfortunate 
experience  in  local  self-government  and 
the  Congress  was  considering  the  crea- 
tion of  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment imder  which  the  District  has  now 
been  operating  for  some  87  years. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
A  Mischievous  Movement 

It  seems  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  restoring  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  this  District.  Some  of 
the  parties  concerned  In  this  effort  are  of 
the  demagog  or  speculative  stripe  who  en- 
joyed some  rich  pickings  under  the  last  elec- 
tive form  of  government,  and  hope  to  re- 
new them  if  they  can  have  the  control  of  the 
ballot  box  again.  Others  are  citizens  who 
have  an  honest  but  mistaken  belief  that  the 
ballot  Is  the  sovereign  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
that  District  fiesh  Is  heir  to;  but  the  ntun- 
ber  of  this  class  of  suffragists  is  very  small. 
The  great  body  of  our  citizens  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  from  dearly  bought  expe- 
rience that  whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
of  suffrage  for  communities  who  exercise 
some  real  power  In  voting.  Its  only  effect  here 
is  to  fasten  upon  the  taxpayers  the  di- 
rect responsibility  for  the  burdens  of  debt 
incurred  by  our  local  elective  government 
for   expenses   connected  with  the  National 


City  that  should  be  shared  by  the  general 
government.  Ccngress  has  In  various  ways 
reoognlsed  the  Jtistioe  at  the  dalm  tta*t  tbe 
Govemment  should  pay  Its  fair  proportion 
of  these  expenses,  and  what  Is  now  needed  Is 
a  united  effort  by  our  citizens  to  have  a 
bUl  passed — the  Hendee  bUl  or  any  other — 
that  will  setUe  definitely  what  that  propor- 
tion shall  be.  The  passage  erf  such  a  meas- 
ure would  do  more  to  revive  confidence  and 
set  business  in  motion  than  any  other  pos- 
sible thing,  and  It  wo\ild  be  very  xmf ortunate 
If  Its  adoption  should  be  hindered  by  the  In- 
jection of  this  siiflrage  question  into  the  dis- 
cussion. The  ballot  ia  a  meaningless  bauble 
in  this  District,  over  which  Congress  has  ex- 
clusive control,  and  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  us  to  lose  the  present  favorable 
opportunity  for  getting  legislatlcm  frcKn  Con* 
gress  vitally  Important  for  every  citizen,  by 
clamoring  for  something  that  we  don't  want 
and  would  work  only  mischief  to  us  If  we 
got  it.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Evil  Aimed  at  Other  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30, 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
Life  Line  radio  program  on  Aug\ist  23. 
1965: 

Evil  Aimed  at  Othhi  pkjplb— ANTi-SEMrriSM 
IN  Russia 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  disclaim 

It ^but  they  can't.     For  the  hammer   and 

sickle  has  been  Indelibly  stamped  on  this 
book.  Published  by  the  Soviet  Govemment, 
It  preaches  hate  and  contempt  of  Jews. 

A  brainchild  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  released  in  December  of  1963, 
the  book  Is,  ostensibly,  a  tract  against  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  contents  and  socialist- 
style  cartoons  are  presented  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  incite  anti-Semitism.  This  Is  certainly 
not  hard  to  do,  since  excesses  against  the 
Jews  are  commonplace  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  carefiU  study  of  the  book  reveals  the 
depravity  of  the  Communist  mind.  When  It 
was  shown  to  one  U.S.  Senator,  he  was  quick 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  what  the 
Soviets  do  Internally — and  what  they  pro- 
claim externally. 

And  to  Uluatrate,  the  lawmaker  displayed 
a  copy  of  the  current  Kngllsh  language  Com- 
munist propaganda  magazine.  U.SJ3  Jt.,  carry- 
ing a  glowing  pictorial  story  ctf  the  so-called 
"opportunities  ot  Jews  and  the  freedom  of 
worship  they  have  in  Russia." 

With  a  few  words  the  Senator  succinctly 
explained,  and  with  the  use  of  two  of  the 
Communists'  own  propaganda  tools,  he 
graphically  demonstrated  why  the  mistaken 
Ideology  of  comm\inlsm  has  succeeded. 
Simply  stated.  It  has  been  able  to  expand 
rapidly  throughout  the  world  by  iislng  the 
big  He  technique. 

Certainly  no  more  vivid  example  of  this 
lying  propaganda  can  be  found  than  in  the 
Oommunlst  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

C(»nmunlsts  often  have  trouble  keeping 
their  Ues  straight.  WhUe  they  teU  the  world 
one  thing,  they  tell  their  people  another. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  always  something 
else. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world,  Communists 
would  have  people  believe  that  there  Is  no 
anti-Semitism  \inder  Marxism.  But  the 
Communist  practice  disproves  their  el  alma. 
The  facts  prove  that  their  official  line  la 
nothing  but  lies.    Let's  look  at  the  facts,  as 


reported  recently  in  stirvey,  a  publication  of 
B'nal  B'rith  International  CouncU  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capltca. 

In  Survey's  special  report,  entlUed  "The 
StatxiB  ot  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,"  It  Is  re- 
ported that  the  Jews  are  one  of  108  na- 
tionality groups  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And, 
according  to  Soviet  law,  Jews  are  recognized 
as  a  naUonaUty  group  as  well  as  a  religion. 
As  a  natlonaUty  group,  they  are  the  llth 
largest  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  how  do  the  Communists  control  the 
Jews  In  Russia?  They  require  all  Soviet 
youth,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  register  to  receive 
an  Identification  card  which  lists  nationality. 
This  identification  card  must  be  carried 
thro\ighout  the  Individual's  life.  If  both 
parents  are  Jewish  the  registrant  must  be 
recorded  as  Jewish.  However,  If  one  parent 
is  not  a  Jew,  the  choice  can  be  made  to  claim 
the  natlonaUty  of  that  parent.  It  is  beUeved 
that  many  do  claim  the  non-Jewish  national- 
ity to  escape  the  suppression  that  accom- 
panies identity  as  a  Jew. 

How  many  Jews  are  there  In  Russia  today? 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  between 
2V2  and  3  million  who  claim  the  Jewish  na- 
tionality In  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost  6  years 
ago  the  CouncU  of  Affairs  of  Religious  Cults 
(a  govemment  body  charged  with  dealing 
with  the  non-Orthodox  reUglous  groups  in 
the  U.S.S.R.)  published  a  report  stating  that 
there  were  some  500.000  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  observed  the  Jewish  faith. 

But  no  other  religious  groi^  Is  also  con- 
sidered a  nationality  group.  This  unlqtie 
situation  makes  special  difficulties  for  Jews 
under  Communist  rule.  The  political  eUte 
In  the  Soviet  Union  have  developed  a  strong 
majority  of  control  over  the  rest  at  the 
nationalities.  This  ruling  elite  is  60  percent 
Russian  and  20  percent  Ukrainian. 

In  1939  Jews  represented  10  percent  of 
the  Central  Committee  ot  the  TJSSA.,  but 
their  numbers  have  been  diminished  to 
about  one-third  of  1  percent.  The  Sttdln- 
Ist  rationalization  for  reducing  the  Jewish 
representation  from  the  political  elite  Is 
typical  of  their  big  lie  technique.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  line  It  was  d<me — yes. 
you  guessed  it — In  the  Interest  of  preventing 
anti-Semitism. 

As  only  Communist  propaganda  can  rea- 
son. anti-Semitism  has  been  prevented  by 
prohibiting  Jews  from  partlcipatlDg  In  the 
govemment  or  by  being  fairly  represented. 
Anti-Semitism,  which  had  been  somewhat 
covert,  became  quite  apparent  In  Russia  In 
1948.  At  that  time  a  full  scale  press  cam- 
paign was  launched,  a  campaign  which 
emphasized  the  implication  that  Jews  were 
disloyal.  FoUowlng  this  diabc^cal  atta(dc 
many  of  the  long-standing  Yiddish  Institu- 
tions were  dismantled  by  the  Oommunists, 
and  the  cultural  expression  of  Jews  was 
stlfied.  Then,  In  1952,  26  leading  Jewish  In- 
teUecttials  were  secretly  tried  and  executed. 
Years  1940  to  1953  were  known  as  the 
'Talack  years."  Hxindreds  at  Jews  were  sent 
to  concentration  camps,  camps  from  which 
they  never  returned.  Others  lost  their  jobs. 
It  was  during  this  period  of  terror  that  many 
Jews,  fearing  eventual  exile  to  the  Far  East, 
actually  kept  their  personal  things  packed 
and  ready  to  travel. 

The  climax  came  in  January  of  1953,  ac- 
cording to  the  Survey,  special  report  of  the 
B'nal  B'rith  International  Council.  After 
4  years  of  heightened  and  stimulated  suspi- 
cion against  Jews,  Pravda  helped  create  a 
pogrom  or  massacre  atmosphere.  It  was 
accomplished  by  charging  that  Jewish  mur- 
der physicians  had  planned  to  assassinate 
Soviet  military  and  civilian  leaders  In  a 
doctor's  plot. 

This  evU  was  exposed  after  Stalin's  death 
and  some  of  the  tension  relaxed,  but 
Khnishchev  never  made  an  effort  to  con- 
demn the  previous  anti-Semitism.  Though 
there  have  been  ^ort  periods  when  the  pres- 
sure is  lessened,  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
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time  when  Intensity  wUl  be  in- 
more. 
Jews  are  considered  a  nationality 
-"n  In  the  Soviet  Union,  persecu- 
them  is  especially  pronounced, 
strict  control  of  the  official  repro- 
of those  who  observe  the  Jewish 
c^clal  Jewish  delegation  is  per- 
visit  their  counterparts  outside  of 
Union. 

Jews  are  warned  against  hav- 

with  visiting  Jews  or  diplomats 

who  might  come  to  their  syna- 

prayer.      They    have    even    been 

shaking  hands  with  visitors. 

time  of  the  Communist  takeover, 

of  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  not 

No   prayer    books   could    be 

1958,  when  3,000  copies  were 

roll  off  the  press.    Still  today,  the 

of  Jewish  religious  articles  is 
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report  also   points    out   that 
;   of   Judaism    has    been    in- 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  only 
ifibbls  In  the  entire  Soviet  Union, 
fmstrating  factor  in  the  propa- 
le  Jewish  religion  is  the  fact  that 
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The  CommunlBts  are  convinced  that  the 
average  American  Is  much  more  concerned 
with  maintaining  peace  than  with  exposing 
and  defeating  those  who  would  destroy  both 
peace  and  freedom.  So,  the  atheistic  cam- 
paign goes  on.  The  latest  maneuver  was  a 
decision  by  the  22d  Congress  of  the  Com- 
mtinist  Party  to  step  up  its  program  for  over- 
coming of  religious  prejudices. 

That  Is  Just  more  of  Communist  double- 
talk,  or  manipulation  of  the  big  lie  tech- 
nique. It  means  that  the  Communists  plan 
to  overcome  religious  prejudices,  literally, 
by  conducting  a  broad  program  of  atheistic 
propaganda. 

It  Is  an  unpleasant  but  Inescapable  fact 
that  the  world  must  deal  with  the  almost 
overwhelming  atheistic  force  of  communism. 
Deal  with  it  we  must — if  we  are  to  live  at 
peace  for  any  length  of  time.  This  destruc- 
tive force  Is  ever  at  work  to  destroy  men  of 
good  will,  always  In  the  name  of  peace. 

The  final  outcome  of  this  battle  will  de- 
pend on  ova  individual  reaction  to  Its  evil, 
its  evil  aimed  at  other  people.  How  are  we 
reacting?  Efr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chap- 
lain of  the  UJS.  Senate,  has  something  to 
say  on  the  subject.  "Alas."  he  said,  "this 
turning  the  other  cheek  technique  Is  at  the 
heart  of  much  of  the  'peace  now'  protests 
which  in  these  days  of  destiny  are  coming 
from  church  piilplts,  from  peace-at-any- 
price  pacifists,  and  from  college  campuses 
which  prate  the  same  sophistries  which 
brought  on  World  War  II. 

"It  must  be  remembered,"  the  Senate 
Chaplain  warned,  "that  when  the  Master 
confronted  evil  aimed  at  other  people  'He 
looked  'round  about  on  them  with  anger.' 
He  was  utterly  xmruffled  no  matter  what 
men  did  to  Him  and  what  lies  they  told,  but 
when  injustice  and  duplicity  and  c^jielty 
reached  out  to  maim  others  who  were  de- 
fenseless. His  anger  rose  to  the  fury  of  a 
tempest  •  •   • 

"To  be  Chrlst-Uke  is  never  to  be  neutral, 
placid,  or  complacent  when  evil  is  having 
its  malignant  way  with  Individuals  or  with 
society,"  concluded  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  in  his  column  In  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  Inhumanity  of 
communism,  as  we  look  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains,  as  we  glimpse.  If  but 
briefly  the  captive  nations,  we  cannot — we 
simply  must  not — turn  the  other  cheek,  in 
the  name  of  peace.  The  fate  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia  could  well  be  the  fate  of  freedom - 
loving  people  the  world  over.  Peace  and 
freedom  are  indivisible. 

Who  will  come  forward  to  defend  peace  and 
freedom?  The  fate  of  both  rests  with  your 
personal  decision. 

Until  we  meet  again,  remember :  The  Soviet 
Oonstltutloin  guarantees  "freedom  of  anti- 
religioiis  propaganda."  but  the  government 
does  not  allow  for  the  freedom  of  religious 
institutions  to  propagate  their  beliefs. 


John  J.  Shanghnessy,  a  Patriotic 
American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


ca 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
a  sad  oversight  If  the  recent  passing  of 
an  obscure  citizen  from  Brooklyn,  a  one- 
time minor  Government  civil  service  em- 
ployee, but  without  doubt  a  most  dedi- 


cated patriot,  were  not  to  receive  due 
recognition  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  any  other  single  man 
John  Shaughnessy  carried  on  a  tireless 
campaign  to  make  certain  that  all  Amer- 
ican exports  were  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably labeled  "Made  Ir.  the  United  States 
of  America.-  A  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
40)  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1953  but  for  many  long  years 
was  almost  ignored.  No  one  pressed  for 
its  Implementation  harder  than  John  J. 
Shaughnessy.  No  one  was  more  aware  of 
the  way  in  which  countries,  such  as  the 
U.S.S.R.,  could  take  advantage  of  our 
exports,  particularly  under  the  foreign 
aid  program,  by  claiming  them  as  their 
own.  unless  they  were  properly  labeled. 

John  Shaughnessy  expressed  himself 
most  clearly,  for  example,  in  an  open 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, published  in  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  on  March  14,  1963.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  wrote : 

since  we  have  a  law  compelling  foreign 
importers  to  identify  goods  shipped  here 
with  the  full  name  of  their  country — spelled 
out — why  then  can't  American  merchants 
and  governmental  entitles  do  likewise  and 
show  American  origin  with  the  proper  legal 
name  of  oxir  country,  "United  States  of 
America"  on  every  item  and  every  container 
unit — Intermediate  and  master— for  foreign 
or   domestic   use   or   consiunptlon? 

We  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  In  this 
line  of  human  endeavor  because  the  material 
which  emanates  here  is  the  best  obtainable 
anywhere  on  earth. 

My  longtime  efforts  for  "Mark  American" 
have  been  purely  altruistic.  I  never  had 
anything  to  gain  personally  nor  any  other 
motive  except  to  enhance  the  prestige  and 
thereby  promote  the  welfare  ot  my  country 
and  yours. 

Fortunately,  the  work  of  this  fearless 
and  Indomitable  citizen  has  in  large 
measure  been  rewarded  with  success.  As 
I  stated  over  3  years  ago — ^February  15. 
1962: 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  present  administration,  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  has  now  been  attained 
and  Mr.  Shaughnessy's  quest  is  not  in  vain. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  found 
at  that  time  that  75  percent  of  all  the 
goods  being  shipped  from  8  major  ports 
were  then  "properly  identified  by  use  or 
predominant  markings  to  indicate  U.S. 
origin." 

But  vigilance  in  the  continued  execu- 
tion of  this  policy  Is  essential.  It  Is  up 
to  us  In  the  Congress  to  make  certain 
that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Shaughnessy  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  to  the  benefit  of 
our  country  In  the  years  ahead. 


Near  East  Speech 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24. 196S    ^ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement 
by    my    distinguished    colleague,    the 
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eenUeman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern  1,  in  which  he  states  that  I  linked 
German  reparation  to  the  Jews  with  my 
call  for  greater  response  by  Israel  to 
Arab  refugee  claims.  I  made  no  such 
link  whatsoever,  which  the  gentleman 
seems  to  appreciate  when  he  says: 

I  realize  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion did  the  gentleman  infer  there  could 
possibly  be  a  connection. 

in  the  next  sentence,  he  makes  such 
a  connection.  I  regret,  of  course,  that 
he  should  have  done  so  and  I  only  repeat, 
as  I  said  In  my  own  remarks,  that  be- 
cause Israel  has  collected  substantial 
reparation  for  German  injuries  to  Jew- 
ish people.  It  is  fitting  and  just,  as  Israel 
herself  has  constantly  recognized,  that 
there  be  a  just  settlement  of  claims  of 
Arab  refugees.  I  merely  urge  a  stronger 
initiative.  In  order  to  commence  the 
dialog  necessary  to  achieve .  peace  In 
the  Near  East. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  196S 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   HEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  9F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resovm:es  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  students  in  post- 
secondary  and  higher  education. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  which  we 
have  before  us  today  will  be  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  our  progress  in  education 
and  our  progress  as  a  nation.  One  of 
the  significant  features  of  our  times  Is 
the  extraordinary  relevance  of  higher 
education  to  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
lives.  Protecting  the  future  as  well  as 
the  past,  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  become  the  bulwark  of  our  society. 
No  more  endurable  than  a  weak  system 
of  military  defense,  our  higher  educa- 
tion system  must  be  strong  to  fulfill  its 
increasingly  essential  role. 

At  the  present  time  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  is  neither  as  strong 
nor  as  accessible  as  it  must  be  If  it  Is  to 
serve  effectively.  Such  factors  as  the 
spiralling  costs  of  attending  college,  the 
•growing  college  age  population  which 
will  have  Increased  100  percent  between 
1960  and  1970,  the  exploding  amount  of 
new  knowledge,  demands  for  services  of 
our  educational  institutions,  present 
urgent  problems  for  higher  education. 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  9567,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Is  to  overcome 
some  of  these  problems  by  strengthen- 
ing the  educational  resources  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  and  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  students  for 
education  beyond  the  high  school.  Re- 
sponsive to  pressing  needs,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  a  coordinated  program  for 
meeting  our  commitment  to  education. 


Among  the  needs  which  this  bill  meets, 
there  is  none,  in  my  opinion,  more  acute, 
than  the  need  to  provide  opporttaiities 
for  all  our  young  people — regardless  of 
family  Income  level — for  education  to  the 
limit    of   their   abilities.    As   President 
Johnson  has  said,  "Higher  education  Is 
no  longer  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity." 
Without  the  high-level  education  and 
training  necessary  for  living  in  a  com- 
plex and  uncertain  world  and  working 
in  a  changing  labor  market,  an  individ- 
ual  is   unable   to   achieve   democracy's 
promise  of  freedom  and  dignity.    The 
hopelessness  and  helplessness  of  poverty 
Is  not  caused  so  much  by  a  shortage  of 
money  as  a  shortage  of  education.    The 
recently  enacted  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  will  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  ills  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  but  opportunities  remain  lim- 
ited and  unequal  until  all  able  youths 
have  access  to  higher  education. 

Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
recognizes  the  fact  that  college  attend- 
ance is  related  not  so  much  to  intellec- 
tual ability  as  ability  to  pay.  It  au- 
thorizes a  comprehensive  5 -year  pro- 
gram of  student  financial  aids  to  make 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  avail- 
able to  needy  students  and  ease  the 
financial  burden  for  students  from  mid- 
dle-Income families.  The  package  of 
student  aids  provided  by  the  bill  Includes 
educational  opportunity  grants  of  $200 
to  $800  annually,  guaranteed  student 
loans  with  partially  subsidized  interest, 
and  an  expanded  and  liberalized  work- 
study  program. 

One  year  at  a  public  institution  now 
costs  on  the  average  $1,560.  Under  this 
program  a  student  frcmi  a  low-Income 
family  would  be  enabled  to  meet  this  ex- 
pense through  a  combination  of  various 
tjrpes  of  assistance  to  fit  his  individual 
needs.  For  instance,  he  could  receive 
a  $500  educational  opportunity  grant,  a 
$500  loan  or  scholarship  from  other 
sources,  and  earn  the  additional  $560 
through  the  work-study  program. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
130,000  needy  students  could  be  assisted 
by  educational  opportunity  grants  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program  and  thousands 
of  students  from  low-  and  middle-income 
families  would  be  aided  by  the  guaran- 
teed loan  and  work-study  programs. 
This  assistance  will  mean  for  many  the 
crucial  difference  between  getting  a  col- 
lege education  and  not  getting  one.  The 
impact  of  such  a  program  could  be  great 
in  my  district  where  the  median  years  of 
school  completed  in  the  adult  popula- 
tion is  9.2. 


health,  juvenile  delinquency  and  poverty. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  many  of 
these  problems  requires  that  much  more 
be  done.  The  colleges  and  universities 
of  New  York  City,  armed  with  badly 
needed  funds,  could  provide  invaluable 
assistance  through  Increased  public  serv- 
ice programs.  The  major  types  of  activi- 
ties would  Include  cultural,  technical,  re- 
search and  coordination  services  and 
adult  education  and  extension  programs. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  this  program 
written  into  law. 

The  other  provisions  of  H.R.  9567  have 
my  wholehearted  support  as  well.    Title 

II  which  wni  aid  college  and  university 
libraries  reaches  the  heart  of  education 
Itself.  The  cooperative  programs  au- 
thorized by  title  m  for  strengthening 
the  academic  resources  of  developing  in- 
stitutions are  essential  in  expanding  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Title  V,  by  doubl- 
ing the  amount  available  for  construc- 
tion grants  to  universities  and  colleges 
for  academic  facilities  will  help  meet 
urgent  classroom  shortages. 

If  enacted  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  will  be  the  most  significant  legis- 
lation in  higher  education  since  the 
Land-Grant  Acts  which  had  such  a  large 
role  in  shaping  the  history  of  higher 
education  and  the  history  of  the  country. 
More  than  ever  before  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  depends  upon  the  Investment  in 
its  human  resources.  The  ftmds  allotted 
for  this  legislation  would  represent  a 
sound  and  wise  investment  in  the  future. 
I  give  my  strongest  support  to  this  act. 


Wartime  Benefactor  of  Famed  100th  Bat- 
talion and  442d  Regiment  Diet  in  H«- 


wau 


Another  title  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  special  attention,  is  title  IV  which 
authorizes  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  of  applying  their 
leadership  and  resources  to  the  urgent 
problems  of  urban  society. 

As  a  Representative  from  one  of  the 
most  heavily  urbanized  areas  In  the 
world,  I  am  convinced  that  this  program 
has  particular  significance  for  the  people 
of  my  district.  Like  most  large  urban 
areas,  we  are  making  an  effort  to  cope 
with  problems  related  to  housing,  em- 
ployment,   race    relations,    recreation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   BAVTAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE S 

Wednesday.  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  la^t 
Thursday  I  received  word  that  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine  had  passed  away.  I 
was  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Earl  Finch.  Like  other  members  of 
the  442d  Combat  Team  and  the  100th  In- 
fantry Battalion,  I  was  a  beneficiary  of 
his  kindness  and  imderstandlng. 

News  of  his  death  took  me  back  to  the 
days  when  the  dark  clouds  of  suspicion 
hung  over  the  heads  of  all  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  during  the  early  pe- 
riod of  World  War  n.  Earl  Pinch  ap- 
peared as  a  welcome  sunbeam  breaking 
through  the  ominous  clouds  bringing  us 
assurances  that  there  was  sunshine  be- 
yond. It  was  his  kind  of  friendship  and 
understanding  which  spurred  the  men  of 
the  100th  and  the  442d  to  the  fame  and 
record  they  did  establish  in  World  War 
n.  To  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him.  Earl  Finch  and  his 
memory  shall  always  serve  as  a  symbol  of 
true  friendship  in  time  of  need. 
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the  time,  more  than  20  years  ago, 
began  befriending  J^ianese-Amer- 
'"?men  in  his  hometown  of  Hattles- 
.  scores  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
s  have  tried  to  "explain"  Finch, 
them  really  succeeded.    Whether 
susplcloiis  or  sympathetic,  none 
believe  this  man  from  the  rural 
>   made   It   his   personal   mission 
the  lot  of  the  Nisei  In  uniform, 
a  mission  that  engulfed  his  life. 
3  thousands  of  dollars  and  more 
o*  hours  to  simple  acts  of  friend- 
demonstrated  his  faith  In  these 
his  understanding, 
kpparently  was  a  man  who  was  ut- 
-"kble   of   hatred.     Reared    In   an 
racial  prejudice  Is  part  of  the 
heritage,  he  could  not  hate  serv- 
Hawall   because  of   their  an- 
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the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
an  editorial  on  this  great  per- 
I  place  it  at  this  point  In  the 
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who  died  Thursday,  remained 
of  an  enigma  to  the  end  of  his 


he  was  suspected  and  reviled — 

k   an   outcast — because   he   be- 

these  men,  he  could  not  find  it  in 

to  hate  his  own  people.     For  he 

them,  too,  and  the  forces  that 

as  they  were. 

afterward,  trying  to  explain  It  all, 

Id  say  of  his  Mississippi  boyhood 

"These  are  good  people;  they  Just 

rstand.    They're  clinging  to  their 

their  traditions,  and  they  haven't 

'   to   catch   up   with    the   world." 

blame   them,"  he  would  say.     "I 

■  B<MTy  fOT  them." 

made  various  attempts  to  film 

sing  story.     One  company  was 

begin    production    when    Pinch 

the  script,   though  it  was  a 

He  couldn't  accept  it,  he  said, 

woxild  show  the  people  of  Hatties- 

unfavorable  light. 

to   have   been    Earl    Pinch's 

"angle"  that  no  one  could  find. 

could  not  hate,   he  could   only 

And  because  of  that,  not  many 
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the  dictates  of  his  heart  be- 

were  what  was  imp(»tant  to  him. 

it.   Earl   Finch,  the  rancher  and 

merchant,  became  a  much  great- 


I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Robert  Coulson.  member.  Xllinols  Senate. 
in  Michigan  Medicine:  "There  is  no  trick 
to  this."  said  the  man.  "I'll  eell  you  a  brand 
new  CJadillac,  this  years  model,  for  $10.  I'U 
sell  you  as  many  as  you  want.  Or  any  other 
make  of  car  on  the  same  basis.  Any  color 
or  model  and  I'll  make  the  same  offer  next 
year  when  you  wish  to  trade  it  in. 

"For  my  profit,"  he  continued,  "all  I  want 
is  a  note  for  $30,000  payable  20  years  from 
now,  and  signed  by  your  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors." 

My  first  reaction  was  suspicious  refusal. 
It  seemed  that  he  was  making  too  much 
profit.  There  was  too  great  a  difference  be- 
tween $6,000  advanced  now  and  $30,000  re- 
paid in  20  years.  But  then  the  gnawing 
doubt  began  to  assail  me. 

I  would  not  have  to  repyay  any  of  it.  Per- 
haps my  children  and  neighbors  could  easily 
afford  the  money  when  the  debt  came  due 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  inflation,  repudia- 
tion, or  invasion,  then  I  could  beat  the  game 
and  have  a  CadUlac  for  $io. 

And  even  if  none  of  those  things  happen 
within  the  20  years,  my  grandchildren  and 
the  neighbors'  grandchildren  can  refinance 
the  note  and  promise  to  pay  $60,000  in  20 
more  years  and  they  can  wait  for  the  infla- 
tion, repudiation,  or  invasion. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  gamble  on 
the     hope     that     something     will     happen 
MeanwhUe.  the  Cadillac  would  be  mine  to 
enjoy.     So  I  selected   a  white   convertible 
paid  the  $10.  and  drove  happily  away. 

But  how  did  that  huckster  and  I  manage 
to  get  my  relatives  and  friends  to  sign  those 
notes?  Easy.  We  cut  them  in  on  the  same 
deal.  We  had  no  trouble  at  all  getting  them 
to  vote  on  the  scheme  and  turn  the  whole 
thing  over  to  our  Government  officials  to 
handle  for  ue  •   •   •. 

I  expect  that  I  will  be  dead  before  it  is 
time  to  pay  the  piper.  My  grandchildren? 
Well,  surely  they  will  be  at  least  as  smart  as 
I  am.  All  they  need  do  to  beat  the  game 
in  their  time  is  to  repudiate  the  debt  In- 
flate  the  currency,  or  (if  they  are  not  too 
smart)   refinance  the  national  debt. 

You  know,  sometimes  I  suspect  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  this  whole  scheme  of 
more  benefits  from  Washington  at  no  cost 
except  an  Increase  In  the  national  promise 
to  pay  in  the  distant  future.  But  I  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  explain  it— even  to  myself; 
after  all,  I  am  driving  that  white  convertible 


that  he  has  gone.  Hawaii  is  the 
Had  so  is  all  our  world.  Including 
which  gave  him  to  us. 


A  $10  Cadillac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H4n.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  boUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  lesday.  August  24. 1965 
HANSEN 


of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
article,  sent  to  me  by  a 
satirically  denounces  mas- 
spending  which  is  imposing 
monstrc  us  debt  on  generations  yet  un- 
Pc  rsonally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
»  drive  a  $10  Cadillac,  nor  will 
pjkrt  of  the  movement  saddling 
children  with  the  cost  of  our  luxuri- 


U.S.S.  "Benjamin  Franklin" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  distinguished  body  to  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover.  father  of  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine. In  his  letter  Admiral  Rickover  re- 
ports on  the  successful  completion  of  the 
first  sea  trials  of  our  30th  Polaris  nuclear 
submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. This  ship  is  named  for  a  distin- 
guished native  of  Boston  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the  successful 
completion  of  the  sea  trials  of  the  U.S.S. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  Bostonlan  who  in  his  day  displayed  the 
same  Intelligence.  Ingenuity,  and  invwi- 
tiveness  that  is  necessary  today  to  build 
a  nuclear  submarine. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  Insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  letter: 
U.S.S.  "Benjamin  Fhanxum," 

(SSBN  640) . 
At  Sea  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

August  30  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Neill:  We  have  just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.8.S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine.  We  also  have  in  opera- 
tion 22  attack  type  nuclear  submarines,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  62.  The  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  buUt  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn. 

This  ship  is  named  for  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (1706-90).  one  of  the  most  iUustrious  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers.  A  plain  man  of  the 
people,  his  life  was  the  American  success 
story  writ  large.  In  his  autobiography  he 
speaks  of  his  lowly  beginnings  and  notes  with 
quiet  pride  that  he  emerged  from  the  pov- 
erty and  obscurity  of  his  birth  to  a  state  of 
afBuence  and  some  degree  of  reputation  in 
the  world.  He  did  so  purely  on  merit  for 
he  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  self- 
made  man.  owing  little  if  anything  to  luck 
or  the  assistance  of  others,  never  pushing 
ahead  at  the  expense  of  a  fellow  man. 

Franklin  was  the  young'  at  son  of  a  poor 
tallow  chandler  who  had  migrated  to  Boston 
from  England  and  married  as  his  second  wife 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  indentiu-ed  serving 
maid.  With  17  children  to  raise,  he  could 
give  Benjamin  only  2  to  3  years  of  schooling, 
but  he  encouraged  him  to  study  on  his  own! 
a  habit  which  was  to  remain  with  Franklin 
all  his  life.  At  10  the  boy  went  to  work  in 
the  family  shop;  at  12  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  half-brother  to  learn  the  printing  trade, 
this  being  considered  a  suitable  vocation  for 
one  whose  love  of  books  was  already  manifest. 
In  later  life  Franklin  often  remarked  that 
he  could  not  remember  a  time  when  he  did 
not  read.  Books  were  his  teachers. 
Through  them  he  made  hinfiself  a  well-edu- 
cated man.  Taking  the  best  authors  as  his 
models,  he  worked  hard  at  perfecting  his 
writing,  eventually  achlving  a  simple,  lucid 
style.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  never  ceased. 
Since  he  wanted  to  read  foreign  books,  he 
decided  at  27— a  busy  young  merchant— to 
teach  himself  to  do  so.  "I  soon  made  myself 
so  much  the  master  of  the  French,"  he  re- 
marked, "as  to  be  able  to  read  the  books 
with  ease.  I  then  undertook  the  Italian" 
Later  on.  "with  a  Uttle  painstaking,  acquired 
as  much  of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their  books 
also."  He  read  not  only  for  instruction  but 
for  enjoyment.  His  taste  was  catholic.  All 
his  life,  men  of  learning  and  position  who 
would  ordinarily  not  bother  with  an  artisan. 
sought  Franklin's  company.  He  supposed  it 
was  because  "reading  had  so  Improved  my 
mind  that  my  conversation  was  valued." 

At  17  Franklin  had  learned  all  his  brother 
could  teach  him  and  was  ready  tp  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  He  went  to  New  York 
but  could  find  no  work  there,  so  continued 
on  to  Philadelphia.  This  is  how  he  de- 
scribes his  arrival  there  after  a  long  and 
uncomfortable  trip— walking  50  miles,  get- 
ting nearly  shipwrecked,  and  helping  to  row 
a  boat  part  of  the  way:  "I  was  dirty  from  my 
joiu-ney;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with 
shirts  and  stockings;  I  knew  no  soul,  nor 
where  to  look  for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued 
with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest.  I 
was  very  hungry  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash 
consisted  of  a  Dutch  doUar."  He  bought 
three  large  bread  rolls.  Wandering  about 
town,  munching  he  met  a  fellow  traveler. 
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Ho  gave  her  and  her  child  two  of  his  rolls. 
Xhus  did  Franklin  enter  the  town  that  was 
to  become  his  permanent  home,  where  he 
would  rise  to  wealth  and  fame. 

Seven  years  later  he  owned  his  own  print- 
shop,  a  stationery  store,  and  a  newspaper. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  perfected  his  art  by 
working  for  18  months  in  England  and  could 
do  the  most  Intricate  and  difficult  print  jobs. 
At  26  he  began  the  highly  profitable  annual 
publication  of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 
He  managed  his  affairs  so  ably  that  at  42  he 
retired  with  an  income  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  royal  governor.  Though  he  was  gcod 
at  it,  moneymaking  never  interested  him,  ex- 
cept as  a  means  to  obtain  leisure  for  the 
things  he  really  enjoyed:  reading,  study,  sci- 
entific experimentation,  social  discourse,  and 
correspondence  with  men  of  similar  in- 
terests. 

While  stUl  a  journeyman  printer,  he  had 
foiuided  a  club  for  sociability  and  self-im- 
provement, called  the  Junto,  of  which  he 
later  said  that  it  was  "the  best  school  of 
philosophy,  morals,  and  politics"  then  exist- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  Its  membership  of 
about  12  consisted  of  alert,  intelligent  young 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  clerks  who  liked  to 
read  and  debate.  They  met  Friday  evenings 
to  discuss  history,  ethics,  poetry,  travels, 
mechanic  arts,  and  science  (then  caUed 
natural  philosophy).  It  has  been  said  of 
this  group  that  it  "brought  the  enlighten- 
ment, in  a  leather  apron  to  Philadelphia." 

Franklin,  who  was  full  of  ideas  for  improv- 
ing life  In  Philadelphia  and  the  CJolonles  in 
general,  submitted  all  his  proposals  to  the 
Junto  where  they  were  debated.  Once  ac- 
cepted, members  worked  haxd  to  get  them 
put  Into  effect.  As  a  result.  Improvements 
were  made  in  paving,  lighting,  and  policing 
the  town;  a  volunteer  fire  department  and 
militia  were  formed;  a  mimicipal  hospital 
was  established;  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  what  became  the  ■LTnlversity  of  Permsyl- 
vania  and  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Of  most  lasting  importance,  perhaps, 
was  Franklin's  plan  for  a  subscription  li- 
brary, the  first  in  the  Colonies.  Access  to 
books,  he  felt,  meant  that  "the  doors  to 
wisdom  were  never  shut."  The  idea  caught 
on.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  nu- 
merous libraries  springing  up  everywhere 
"have  Improved  the  general  conversation  of 
Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and 
farmers  as  Intelligent  as  most  gentleman 
from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed In  some  degree  to  the  stand  so 
generally  made  throughout  the  Colonies  in 
defense  of  their  privileges."  The  value  of 
knowledge  to  man  and  society  has  never  been 
put  more  succinctly. 

When  he  was  40,  Franklin  discovered  elec- 
tricity. It  was  then  a  sort  of  magic,  a  parlor 
trick.  Franklin — ably  supported  by  his 
Junto — threw  himself  into  experimentations 
and  developed  a  workable  theory  which  he 
proved  in  his  famous  kite  experiment.  In 
the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his  con- 
tributions to  electricity  changed  it  fnxn  a 
curiosity  to  a  science,  and  in  the  process 
made  him  world  famous.  His  writings  on 
electricity  were  compared  with  Newton's 
optics;  he  became  the  friend  of  most  con- 
temi>orary  scientists,  was  made  a  member  of 
virtually  every  scientific  society  and  received 
honorary  degrees  from  20  universities.  He 
was  the  first  American  scientist  to  win  uni- 
versal acclaim;  the  first  American  author  to 
have  his  books  translated  and  read  as  widely 
in  Eiu-ope  as  In  America.  When  he  was  sent 
to  Paris,  as  America's  first  Ambassador  to  a 
major  power,  the  admiration  of  Prance  for 
Franklin's  scientific  achievranent  in  catching 
lightning  and  putting  It  to  man's  use  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  success  of  his 
mission:  winning  the  help  of  France  to  the 
revolutionary  cause. 

As  a  man  of  leisure.  Franklin  found  himself 
more  and  more  drawn  into  public  service, 
this  being  expected  of  anyone  who  had  the 
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time  and  ability  to  serve.  He  became  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Five  charged  with  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  one  way  or  another,  he  rep- 
resented America  abroad  a  total  of  25  years, 
becoming  an  exceedingly  skillful  diplomat. 
His  statement,  in  hearings  before  Parliament, 
of  the  case  of  the  colonies  against  the  hated 
Stamp  Act  was  masterly  and  helped  bring 
about  the  repeal  of  this  act.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  that  not  merely  taxa- 
tion but  legislation  in  general  without  repre- 
sentation could  not  be  borne  by  Englishmen, 
whether  they  lived  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
bond  uniting  England  and  Its  colonies,  he 
argued,  was  the  King,  not  Parliament.  Had 
his  dominion  status  theory  been  accepted, 
the  war  might  have  been  prevented  but.  as  he 
sadly  remarked,  "there  was  not  enough  wis- 
dom." 

At  65.  Franklin  began  his  autobiography. 
Intending  it  for  his  son.  When  pressure  of 
public  duties  Interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  his  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete It.  All  that  had  happened  to  Frank- 
lin, he  urged,  was  of  great  historic  Interest 
since  it  was  "connected  with  the  detail  of 
the  manners  and  situation  of  a  rising  people." 
Moreover,  the  way  he  had  plazmed  and  con- 
ducted his  life  was  "a  sort  of  key  and  ex- 
plained many  things  that  all  men  ought  to 
have  once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them 
a  chance  of  becoming  wise  by  foresight." 

His  philosophy  of  life,  the  virtues  he  cul- 
tivated— competent  workmanship,  honesty, 
industry  and  frugality — are  within  every- 
one's grasp;  they  are  as  important  to  a  good 
and  successful  life  today  as  in  his  time.  No 
American  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  read  the  autoblograi>hy  of 
this  talented,  wise  and  good  man.  who  per- 
sonified all  that  is  best  in  America.  "Merely 
by  being  himself,"  wrote  Mark  van  Doren, 
"he  dignified  and  glorified  his  country." 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  Rickover. 


to  divide  his  time  between  his  permanent 
home  in  Field  Point  Park,  Greenwich, 
and  his  ranch  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
Hawaii. 
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Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
my  good  friend,  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  public  relations  and  govern- 
mental affairs  at  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  is  retiring  after  25  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  Pryor  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  with  Pan  Am.  He  has  established 
a  worldwide  reputation  in  his  field. 

He  holds  a  Medal  of  Merit  presented  to 
him  by  President  Truman  for  skillfully 
and  successfully  directing  the  World  War 
n  airport  development  program  that  led 
to  the  construction  of  50  strategic  air- 
bases  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Mr.  Pryor's  friends  are  legion;  so  Is  a 
listing  of  the  many  civic,  charitable,  and 
fraternal  organizations  to  which  he  has 
contributed  his  time  and  talents. 

We  in  Connecticut  are  confident  that 
he  will  continue  to  play  an  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  skillful  role  in  the  affairs  of  his 
community. 

My  one  regret  is  that  we  will  have  to 
share  him  with  Hawaii    H  is  planning 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLOsmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  enters  its  fifth  year, 
we  should  recognize  that  it  needs  the 
strong  support  of  all  of  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  momentous  hemispheric  ex- 
periment has  often  been  belittled  by 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
study  its  great  achievanents.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
points  out  that  such  attitudes  can  become 
self-fulfilling  prophecies.  The  editorial 
is  from  a  great  newspaper,  published  in 
Miami  Springs,  Fla.,  by  Latin  Americans, 
and  called  Diario  Las  Americas.  The 
publisher  of  this  newspaper  is  Francisco 
Aguirre  and  the  editor  is  Dr.  Horacio 
Aguirre. 

Diario  Las  Americas  is  an  extremely 
valuable  daily  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  Latin  America. 
The  editorial  follows: 
FoxTR  Years  Arrai  the  Punta  del  Bste 

Chabteb 
It  is  4  years  now  that  the  Institutional 
bases  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  were  laid, 
upon  the  slgnatiu-e  of  the  Punta  del  Este 
Charter  In  Uruguay. 

Constantly,  there  are  persons  who  with 
marked  looseness  emit  opinions  about  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  without  being  duly  in- 
formed on  the  subject.  They  generally  emit 
peesimistic  concepts,  repeating  perhaps  what 
others  have  said,  but  without  bothering  to 
confirm  such  information. 

It  is  true  that  the  Alliance  has  met  many 
obstacles  In  Its  operation,  even  because  It  be- 
ing something  new  and  of  so  vast  propor- 
tions, It  was  logical  this  should  happen.  It 
is  also  true  that  at  the  beginning  it  lacke^ 
the  necessary  fiexlbUlty  to  orient  the  coordi- 
nation between  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  Americrn  governments.  Also,  the 
lack  of  political  stability  In  some  instonces. 
as  well  as  the  Communist  subversion  in 
others,  have  been  negative  factors  in  the 
grandiose  project.  But  this  does  not  In  any 
way  mean  that  positive  and  transcendental 
accomplishments  have  not  been  made  which 
win  steadily  grow  at  the  same  pace  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  moves  ahead. 

It  is  all  right  that  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tion to  do  it  may  jwlnt  out  with  objectlve- 
ness  the  errors  committed,  but  it  Is  not  right 
that,  as  a  systematic  point,  any  person  lack- 
ing official  data  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, may  speak  of  absolute  or  big  failures  in 
connection  with  the  Alliance. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  who  exaggerate 
its  benefits,  but  these  are  few.  The  most  are 
the  severe  critics  who,  with  or  without  bad 
faith,  repeat  the  accusations  that  against 
the  Alliance  have  been  spelled  by  elements 
who  are  completely  In  the  dark  about  its 
operation  or  who  have  perverse  Interest  to 
discredit  it. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  needs  the  decided 
backing  of  all  and  each  of  the  governments 
that  signed  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter,  and 
it  also  needs,  as  an  equally  fundamental  fact. 
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the  supiiort  of  all  the  live  forces  of  thoee 
nations,  signers  oX  the  charter. 

One  oi  the  Important  aspects  of  the  Al- 
liance fo  ■  Progress  is  provided,  precisely,  by 
the  partclpaUon  of  the  private  Individual, 
of  the  pi  Ivate  concerns.  In  the  reaJUzaUon  at 
this  glgaatic  project.  And  these  sectors  at 
the  natl<  nal  life  of  each  American  Republic 
have  the  duty  to  contribute  with  their  In- 
telligent .  their  capacity  and  their  enthus- 
iasm, to  |he  success  of  the  Alliance. 
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or    MIW   TORK 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
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MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
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SION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


article  follows: 

Has  Its  Own  TV  Celebrity  Centiji 


Hollyw^xl   and   Vine — the   crossroads   for 

a  counterpart  here  In  the 

Avenue    M    and    14th    Street    in 

NBC-TV    studio    is    a    gathering 

some  of  the  world's  greatest  per- 

The    impressive    building   houses 

— -  stages,  one  being  used  for  the 

Bell    Telephone    Hour    color 

People  in  the  neighborhood  have 

stomed  to  the  faces  of  some  of 

leading  performers  and  on  occa- 

l  tvited  to  watch  rehearsals  for  the 

ong  show. 

uncommon  to  see  a  quiet  group 

trs    standing    near    the    entrance 

■  a  glimpse  or  perhaps  the  auto- 

their    idol.      Last    season,    when 

ir  Robert  Goulet  was  rehearsing — 

le  time  that  international  opera 

Joan  Sutherland  was  taping  for  a 

I — a  group  of  about  a  dozen 

waited  patiently  at  the  entrance. 

left  the  studio  unnoticed   and 

:  ans  still  kept  their  vigil.    Finally. 

assistant  went  to  the  door  and 

.  "Girls,  I'm  sorry,  but  Mr.  Goulet 

the  day."    The  spokesman  for  the 

"But   were  not  waiting  to  see 

are  waiting  to  see  Miss 


pre  gram- 


G<  ulet — we 


UNFORGETTABLE 

invited  Into  the  studio  where, 
ence,  they  listened  while  the  fa- 
Sutherland  rehearsed  with  Don- 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Orches- 
"not  ever  to  be  forgotten," 
o  the  Sutherland  fans. 

what  the  individual's  taste — 

ballet.  Jazz,  concert,  or  musical 

he  waits  a  little  while  at  the 

is  bound  to  see  one  of  the  top 

his  chosen  field;   "something  for 

seems  to  be  the  format  of  this 

:  low  In  Its  38th  year,  and  as  an 

the  variety  and  extent  of  per- 


exf  erience 


mat  er 


formers  in  the  continuing  parade  to  Avenue 
M  and  14th,  here  Is  a  quick  t\im  through 
the  alphabet  for  a  very  brief  list  of  artists 
who  have  appeared  there  for  rehearsals  and 
telecasts:  Louis  Armstrong.  Count  Basle, 
Harry  Belafonte,  Bay  Bolger,  Maurice  Che- 
valier, Van  Clibum.  Bing  Crosby,  Eileen  Par- 
rell,  Ella  Fitzgerald.  Dame  Margot  Fonteyn, 
Sir  John  Gielgud,  Benny  Goodman.  Lena 
Home,  Quy  Lombardo.  Yehudl  Menuhin.  Ru- 
dolf Nureyev,  Gregor  Piatlgorsky.  Carl  Sand- 
burg, Tcanmy  Sands.  Andres  Segovia,  Seren- 
dipity Singers.  Helen  Traubel.  Bobby  Troup, 
Fred  Waring.  Robert  Young,  and  Igor 
Youskevitch. 

The  studio  building  itself  covers  an  entire 
block  and  has  a  178-  by  88-foot  stage  area,  the 
largest  television  studio  in  the  world.  Bat- 
teries of  overhead  spotlights  have  a  capacity 
of  almost  1  million  watts — enough  to  light 
a  conununlty  of  3,000  homes.  Five  televi- 
sion cameras  and  two  overhead  sound  Ijooms 
directed  from  a  control  room  with  a  15-foot- 
long  control  board,  through  the  rehearsals 
and  the  final  live  telecast.  Approximately 
300  people  direct  their  efforts  toward  a  smooth 
show — these  include  artists,  technicians,  set 
and  costume  designers,  make-up  and  ward- 
robe people,  musicians,  studio  cops,  painters, 
carpenters,  photographers,  writers,  producers, 
and,  yes,  sandwich  vendors  who  supply  nour- 
ishment  during  rehearsal   breaks. 

LOCAL    APPEAL 

"Show  biz"  is  usually  regarded  by  laymen 
as  an  unapproachable  razzle-dazzle  really 
known  only  to  those  who  are  "in."  But  the 
Brooklyn  NBC  studio  has  a  very  human  ap- 
peal for  local  Brooklynites.  and  to  prove  this 
point:  At  the  first  telecast  of  the  "Telephone 
Hour"  6  years  ago.  a  small  lady  sat  in  the 
stands  making  rapid  notes  on  filecards  held 
in  a  small  box  on  her  lap.  Obviously,  one  of 
the  wardrobe  mistresses.  Five  or  six  pro- 
grams went  by.  with  the  busy  little  lady— 
now  on  a  first -name  basis  with  the  director, 
camera  crew,  producer,  and  many  of  the 
stars — keeping  her  meticulous  notes.  It  was 
alxjut  at  this  point  in  the  program's  televi- 
sion progress  that  it  was  discovered  that  the 
"wardrobe  lady"  was  actually  an  admirer  of 
the  prognun  and  that  she  was  keeping — and 
has  kept  to  this  date — exact  records  for  each 
program  of  stars  (numbers  simg  or  danced, 
costumes,  and  other  pertinent  data ) .  She  Is 
now  as  familiar  to  thoee  Ir^volved  with  the 
show  as  a  television  camera,  and  each  show 
night  has  a  bag  of  candy  which  she  offers 
to  the  stars  and  all  those  connected  with  the 
program.  Her  fastidious  recordkeeping  con- 
tinues. 

BUSY    CORNER 

This  fall  the  corner  of  Avenue  M  and  14th 
will  again  be  in  the  ascendancy  for  local 
"stargazers."  For  instance,  the  first  "Bell 
Telephone  Hour"  of  the  season,  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  will  star  Ginger  Rogers.  Ella  Fitzger- 
ald, poberta  Peters,  Earl  Wrlghtson.  Nancy 
I>ussault.  John  Davidson,  and  Ferrante 
and  Teicher.  During  the  year  ahead,  other 
celebrities  to  watch  for  will  be  Lena  Home, 
Robert  Merrill.  Pete  Fountain.  Victor  Borgei 
Patti  Page,  Joan  Sutherland.  Benny  Good- 
man, Henry  Fonda,  Robert  Young,  and  Jane 
Morgan.  Jiist  to  mention  a  few.  Yes,  there 
is  a  Hollywood  and  Vine  in  Brooklyn. 


Sing-Oat  1965:   Youth  With  a  Message 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Monday,  August  23,  it  was  my  privilege 


to  be  present  at  a  special  invitational 
performance  of  "Sing-Out  1965,"  pre- 
sented  by  Moral  Re- Armament  for  Mem. 
bers  of  Congress,  the  administration,  the 
judiciary  and  the  diplomatic  corps  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 

"Sing-Out  1965"  is  a  musical  variety 
show  with  a  message.  It  employs  a  cast 
of  over  100  young  people  from  52  col- 
lege  and  university  campuses  in  17  coun- 
tries. They  put  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
behind  ideas  and  Ideals  of  justico  and 
f airplay  that  are  age  old. 

This  ensemble  soon  will  leave  for  the 
Par  East  where  they  will  perfonn  In 
Japan  and  Korea.  They  hope  to  bring 
Asians  a  better  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  an  image  certainly  different 
from  the  juvenile  delinquents  and  bea^ 
nik  and  rock'n  rollers  they  all  too  often 
observe. 

The  performance  here  in  Washington 
was  an  exhilarating  experience. 

The  young  people  sang  and  danced 
with  the  aplomb  of  professionals.  Their 
songs  were  catchy  and  carried  a  message 
of  moral  rearmament.  In  order  to  ac- 
quaint  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  not  able  to  attend  the  concert  with 
the  work  of  "Sing-Out  1965,"  I  am  in- 
cluding In  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
reviews  which  appeared  in  the  press 
One  Is  a  column  by  Ruth  Montgomery 
which  appeared  In  the  August  28  issue 
of  the  New  York  Journal-American 
The  other  Is  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  August  26, 1965. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  reviews  will 
provide  the  Incentive  for  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  not  yet  seen  "Sing- 
Out  1965"  to  attend  the  performance 
planned  after  Labor  Day  when  the  boys 
and  girls  return  to  the  Nation's  Capital: 
(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Journal-Amer- 
ican. Aug.  28,  1965 1 
Young  Amhuca's  Real  Image 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery ) 
Washington. — One     hundred     eollege-age 
Americans  are  off  to  Korea  and  Japan  next 
month  to  try  to  convince  Asians  that  rioting 
students  on  our  university  campuses  are  not 
typical  of  U.S.  youth. 

More  than  4,000  people  thronged  a  hall  here 
this  week  to  view  "Sing-out  1985,"  the  variety 
show  which  student  members  of  Moral  Re- 
armament are  taking  on  tour  in  Asia. 
Ninety-six  Members  of  Congress  and  54  for- 
eign ambassadors  sponsored  the  showing  here. 
Stan  Muslal,  president  Johnson's  physical 
fitness  adviser,  who  visited  the  Mackinac 
Island  headquarters  of  Moral  Rearmament 
earlier  this  month,  said  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Asian  tour: 

"I  wish  the  Peace  Corps  could  get  this 
sort  of  training.  The  Peace  Corps  needs  to 
learn  more  than  Just  an  occupation  in  order 
to  be  effective  in  the  countries  they  go  to. 
There  is  an  Instant  need  for  a  multiplication 
of  what  you  are  doing  here.  You  are  giving 
youths  an  aim  and  purpose  for  their  llve.s." 

After  appearances  at  university  campuses 
throughout  Japan,  the  visit  will  be  climaxed 
by  an  assemblage  of  governmental,  youth, 
and  labor  leaders  at  Odawara,  outside  Tokyo. 
The  troupe  hopes  to  proceed  to  India, 
where  Mahatma  Grandhl's  grandson.  Rajmo- 
han  Grandhl,  Is  In  charge  of  arrangements. 
Grandhl,  29-year-old  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 
magazine In  India,  attended  the  summer 
seminar  at  Mackinac,  and  said  of  it:  "Tills 
is  the  yoimg  America  we  must  take  to  Asia, 
to  change  the  Image  of  what  America  stands 
for;  to  show  Its  dedication,  patriotism  and 
selflessness.  And  also  to  give  Asians  some 
of  this  same  enthxisiasm  and  patriotism  they 
need  today." 
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The  theme  of  the  conference  revolved 
around  the  idea  that  our  way  of  life  1b 
Sucing:  "technical  giants  but  moral 
dwarfs  "  that  technological  knowhow  can  be 
"anlmalizing"  unless  it  is  paralleled  by  a 
"humanizing"  process  which  develops  moral 
fiber,  guts,  and  character." 

Half  of  today's  world  population  is  under 
18  year  of  age.  By  next  year  half  of  the 
US  population  will  be  under  25.  Youth  is 
therefore  a  potentially  explosive  force  which, 
unless  channeled  into  productive  paths,  can 
lead  to  upheaval  and  rioting  for  the  mere  sake 

of  rioting.  ,  , 

Students  attending  this  summer  s  seminar 
complained  of  the  "vacuum"  on  American 
campuses"  because  no  one  shows  us  what 
to  do  "  Resentful  of  the  "noisy  minority, 
which  is  giving  the  United  States  a  bad 
image  abroad,  100  of  the  students  are  forgo- 
ing college  for  a  year,  and  raising  their  own 
finances  for  the  Asian  trip,  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  vast  majority  of  young 
America  is  patriotic  and  idealistic. 

(From  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

'  26,  1965] 

Washington  Sing-Out  WrrH  a  Mobal  Beat 

Washington.— "We  Americans  ought  to  be 
the  most  revolutionary  people  on  earth." 

"We've  got  the  power  and  speed  to  make 
a  new  tomorrow."    "We  are  a  go  generation." 

The  young  people  of  Moral  Re-Armament 
(MBA)  were  belting  it  out^— their  songs  and 
their  philosophy — on  invitation  of  nearly  100 
Members  of  Congress  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  This  was  "Sing-out 
1965"— the  MRA  musical  morality  play  for 
this  year. 

The  next  stage  for  the  show,  after  a  stop- 
over at  their  headquarters  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.,  will  be  Japan.  Then  South 
Korea.     Later  India. 

"You  can't  think  crooked 

And  live  straight. 
If  you're  a  chauffeur 

Or  a  chief  of  state; 
Clean  up  the  nation 

Before  it's  too  late." 

HURRICANES   OF   LAUGHTER 

On  stage  were  youngsters  from  17  coun- 
tries and  in  the  United  States,  from  52 
campuses.  They  went  from  laughter,  always 
in  hurricanes,  to  the  sudden,  deep  serious: 

"Freedom  isn't  free; 
Freedom  Isn't  free; 
You've  got  to  pay  a  price, 
You've  got  to  sacrifice, 
For  your  ll-ber-ty." 

FACES   AND    GESTCBES 

The  listener  was  a  watcher,  too.  The  faces 
of  the  cast,  and  their  gestvires,  were  left 
almost  as  free,  and  certainly  as  Individualist, 
as  the  MRA  philosophy  they  espoused.    The 


director  of  the  performance,  Henry  Cass,  a 
producer  of  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  at  the 
Old  Vic  In  London  and  now  director  of  the 
Westminster  Theater,  let  everyone  cut  loose 
In  his  own  way  much  of  the  time. 

Faces  were  studies  In  personal  exuber- 
ance; gestures  were  strenuous  or  lilting 
or  a  quiet  rapture.  In  various  shades  of  light 
and  dark  colors,  In  the  midst  of  powerful 
choruses.  The  loudspeakers  coiUd  ha»e  been 
turned  off  and  the  4,300  people  In  the  huge 
ballroom  of  the  new  Washington  HUton 
would  have  vibrated  Juat  the  same. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  unwonted 
quiet.  Folu-  girls  sang  wistfully,  after  the 
folk  fashion  of  the  day,  turning  the  hearty 
and  militant  tone  of  the  evening  Into  poet- 
ry, but  always  making  the  sanie  point: 

"Run  and  catch  the  wind  •  •  • 
Think  of  something  big  to  do; 
Run  and  catch  the  wind. 
Think  of  something  big  to  do; 
Someone  else  will  follow  you; 
Run  and  catch  the  wind." 

SHARP    REFERENCES 

There  were  a  few  sharp  references  to  the 
"moaning  and  groaning"  on  today's  cam- 
puses, to  a  pacifist,  antipatriotic  minority — 
Just  enough  to  make  the  point  that  this  was 
a  different  type  of  youth,  ready  to  lay  its 
patriotism  on  the  line  and  work  with  energy 
for  "the  stuff  of  which  this  Nation's  made." 

"Up,  up  with  people,"  they  sang,  lifting 
the  audience  onto  its  swaying  feet.  With 
this  concern,  "there'd  be  a  lot  less  people  to 
worry  about;  and  a  lot  more  people  who 
care." 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docvunents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Goveriunent 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost   thereof   as   determined   by   the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions   under  which  he   may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Govermnent  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,    title   44,  sec.   72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  Hoxise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  fLSO  per  month  or  for  single* 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  shoxUd  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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Plight  of  the  Sonth  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAEOLINA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  2, 1965 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
very  eloquent  editorial  printed  in  the 
State,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  on  August  11. 
1965,  entitled  "This.  Too,  Will  Pass." 
This  editorial  contains  so  much  candor 
and  so  much  truth,  pointing  out  that  the 
Johnson  administration  is  trying  to  put 
-the people  of  the  South  through  another 
tragic  era  of  reconstruction. 

I  commend  these  editorial  comments, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
my  colleagues.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This.  Too.  Will  Pass 
We  southerners  lived  through  one  "tragic 
era"  of  Reconstruction.     We  can  live  through 
another. 

Renewed  exposure  to  the  force  bills  of  a 
vindictive  Federal  Government  will  not  be 
easy,  or  pleasant.  But  this  is  a  time  for  de- 
termination, not  despair.  It  Is  a  time  for 
Borting  things  out,  for  thinking  things 
through,  for  storing  up  memories  of  men  and 
their  missions — all  against  a  day  of  political 
reckoning. 

Difficult  days  He  ahead.  Living  through 
them  will  take  courage,  and  character,  and 
perseverance,  and — most  of  all — patience. 
But  let  true  southerners  never  forget  that 
what  confronts  us  today  Is  as  a  Sunday 
school  picnic  compared  with  what  faced  our 
people  a  century  ago. 

Then,  as  now.  a  hostile  administration — 
burning  with  resentment  against  the  South 
and  yearning  to  establish  itself  as  the  party 
of  perpetual  ascendancy — controlled  Wash- 
ington. Then,  as  now,  every  effort  was  made 
to  build  a  powerful  and  perennial  political 
machine  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  southern 
Kegro.  Then,  as  now.  there  was  eager  will- 
ingness to  condemn,  convictj  and  punish  the 
white  southerner  simply  because  he  Is  white 
and  southern,  irrespective  of  the  weight  of 
evidence  In  any  given  case. 

But  then,  the  oppression  of  the  South  came 
at  the  hands  of  radical  Republicans.  Today. 
It  comes  at  the  hands  of  radical  Democrats. 
Then,  the  white  people  of  the  South  stood 
Bhoulder-to-shoulder  In  their  grim  deter- 
mination to  regain  control  over  their  own 
governments  and  their  own  destinies.  To- 
day, too  many  white  southerners  have  sold 
their  imprlncipled  souls  for  pc^tical  gain, 
economic  favors,  or  Federal  patronage  (or 
patronizing) . 

But  even  so.  the  plight  of  the  South  today 
to  far  better  than  It  was  during  the  first  Re- 
construction. In  large  measure,  we  are  pay- 
tag  the  price  of  our  own  progress.  Much  of 
the  Federal  persecution  now  heaped  upon 
the  South  stems  from  the  region's  assertion 
of  political  Independence  In  1964.     (Only  a 
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fool  would  contend  there  is  no  relationship 
between  the  Goldwater  vote  of  last  year  and 
the  Johnson  persecution  of  this  year.) 

And  the  economic  progress  of  the  South 
Is  a  source  of  frustration  and  envy  to  the 
union  bosses  who  thus  far  have  been  unable 
to  dominate  this  region  as  they  have  others. 
The  Johnson  administration  and  the  Na- 
tion's labor  bosses  seek  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion by  hitting  the  South  where  it  hxirts — 
through  the  rlght-to-work  laws  which  have 
brought  Industry,  and  Jobs,  and  economic 
well-being  to  the  region. 

The  South  seems  to  be  marked  for  every 
sort  of  subjugation  which  can  be  mustered 
up  by  a  man  who  long  since  abandoned  his 
own  lightly  held  pretense  of  being  a  south- 
erner. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  loosed  upwn  a 
proud  land  the  unscrupulous  zealots  who 
promote  clvU  disorder  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights.  He  has  stirred  up  that  equally-odious 
collection  of  mischief-makers  who  parade 
under  the  variegated  names  of  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan.  He  has  proudly  signed  his  name  (in 
company  with  Martin  Luther  King)  to  a 
bill  which  opens  the  fioodgates  for  Illiterate, 
untutored,  and  unqualified  Negroes  to  in- 
fiuence  the  course  of  Government  in  the 
South. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  has  not  broken  the 
spirit  of  the  self-respecting  southerner  who 
will  next  be  goaded,  or  browbeaten,  or  bribed 
or  cajoled  into  surrendering  either  his  pride 
or  his  place.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
moved  on  into  whatever  niche  Inexorable 
history  may  reserve  for  him,  these  words  of 
Henry  W.  Grady  wUl  still  be  remembered  in 
the  South : 

"If  there  is  any  human  force  that  cannot 
be  withstood,  it  is  the  power  of  the  blended 
intelligence  and  responsibility  of  a  free  com- 
mimity.  Against  It,  numbers  and  corruption 
cannot  prevail.  It  cannot  be  forbidden  in  the 
law,  or  divorced  in  force.  It  Is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  free  community.  It  Is 
on  this.  Sir,  that  we  rely  in  the  South.  Not 
the  cowardly  menace  of  mask  or  shotgun,  but 
the  peaceful  majesty  of  Intelligence  and 
responsibility,  massed  and  vmited  for  the 
protection  of  its  homes  and  the  preservation 
of  its  liberty." 


tlon  and  varlovia  national  minorities  in  this 
country,  is  a  strange  piece  of  business.  It 
wipes  out  the  present  quota  system,  which 
favors  western  and  northern  Europe,  and 
sets  up  new  restrictions  for  all  countries  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  No 
quotas  would  apply  in  the  New  World. 

This  means  that  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  islands,  which  have  been  contrib- 
uting «m  increasing  fiow  of  their  overpopula- 
tion, wotUd  be  free  to  send  unlimited  n\im- 
bers  to  the  United  States  in  the  future. 
They  now  accoimt  for  about  a  third  of  the 
approximately  300.000  immigrants  yearly. 

Latin  America's  population  exceeds  that  of 
North  America.  There  the  birth  rate  per 
1.000  population  Lb  40;  in  North  America  it  U 
24.  Thus,  the  prosperous-looking  United 
States  Is  likely  to  lure  more  and  more  Latins 
in  the  people-crowded  years  ahead.  So  the 
immigration  bill  dlscrimiiuites  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  favor  of  Latin  America. 

Also,  the  bill  would  bring  an  immediate 
60,000  boost  In  immigration  from  the  quota 
countries.  There  was  a  time  when  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  Naticm  cried  out  for  settlers. 
But  the  frontiers  are  no  more,  and  America, 
by  many  standards,  also  Is  becoming  over- 
populated.  Maybe  it's  time  for  the  United 
States  to  be  thinking  about  future  Uving 
room  for  its  own  people,  rather  than  to  be  so 
concerned  about  providing  an  escape  hatch 
for  teeming  peoples  elsewhere. 

The  Senate  has  a  serious  assignment  to 
undo  the  mischief  of  the  House  bill.  A  sub- 
committee made  a  start  by  approving  a  Umi- 
tatlon  on  hemisphere  migrants. 


The  Questionable  Immigration  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF   WISCONSnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  Augiist  31. 1965 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  late  to  affect  the  course  of 
action  in  the  House,  but  not  too  late, 
perhaps,  to  influence  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  press  of  the  country  has  begun 
to  be  aroused  about  the  shortcoming  of 
the  immigration  bill  which  recently 
pEissed  the  House. 

The  attached  recent  editorial  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  bespeaks  a  real 
concern,  a  concern  In  which  I  share: 

QUKSnONABLX  IMMIOSATION  BILL 

The  inunigration  bOl  Jiist  passed  by  the 
House,  under  pressure  trom  the  admlnlBtra- 


Vietnam  Airman  Hits  Commnnism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2.  1965 
Mr.  WHJjIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  letter  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican serviceman  in  Vietnam— Ale.  James 
A.  Ferguson  of  Lincoln  Park,  Mich., 
whose  home  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  letter  appeared  in  the  "Pub- 
lic Letterbox"  of  the  Melius  Newspapers, 
which  are  published  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Mich. 

In  this  letter.  Airman  Ferguson  cap- 
tures the  spirit  of  the  American  fighting 
man  which  has  carried  the  United  States 
victory  in  every  war  in  which  this  Natio"* 
has  participated.  This  young  man, 
whose  father  fought  in  World  War  II, 
has  a  remarkable  Insight  into  the  real 
issues  that  we  are  facing  in  the  Far  East 
and  throughout  the  world. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  I  think 
that  Airman  Ferguson's  letter  should  re- 
ceive wider  recognition.  I  include  it  in 
the  CoNGRissiONAi.  Rbcoed: 

VIXTMAIC    AlUCAK    HiTS    COMKUNISM 

To  the  Butob: 

Today  I  had  a  chance  to  read  an  Armed 
Forces   aewspaper,   the   Stars   and   Stripes, 
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WILL  STAND  ALONE 


are  .'bothered  by  a  pain  that  con- 
you  iind  a  cure.  This  is  what  we 
do  vow  with  the  Communist  push. 
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ESTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  IJHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  2.  1965 


FINDLEY.      Mr.    Sjjeaker,    the 

Market  Review  Issued  August  16 

Tlkurston  Greene  k  Co.,  New  Yoi* 

brokers,  contained  some   timely 

about  how  the  Committee  on 

should  cut  up  the  sugar  pie. 

are  the  comments: 

'  "Hx  Umited  States  Really  Allocate 

SiHua  Quotas  Sbnsiblt? 

present  time.  Washington  is  con- 

iftiere  the  United  States  should  hand 
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her  overseas  sugar  quotas  for  the  next  5  yeajs. 
Suddenly  (and  in  some  cases,  temporarily)  all 
foreigners  have  become  our  bosom  pals  and 
there  isn't  anything  they  wouldn't  do  for 
dear  old  Uncle  Sam. 

Washington  and  the  House  hearings  have 
been  packed  with  foreign  sugar  pleaders, 
their  lobbyists,  and  their  press  agents. 
Strong  attempts  are  being  made  to  Influence 
the  President,  high  administration  execu- 
tives, and  important  Congressmen.  It  is  a 
scene  for  the  American  people  to  look  upon 
with  considerable  dismay  and  some  disgust, 
in  view  of  our  serious  international  difficul- 
ties as  well  as  our  sugar  crises  of  1963  and 
1964. 

Now  that  our  import  sxircharge  has  been 
abolished,  a  U.S.  sugar  quota  is,  without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  the 
world.  This  is  reflected  in  the  size  of  feee 
available  to  Washington  lobbyists  acting  this 
year  in  behalf  of  foreign  sugar  interests.  At 
present  price  levels,  one  small,  10.000-ton 
cargo  of  raw  sugar  conunands  a  premium  of 
$1  million  on  the  UJ3.  market  over  the  world 
market.  As  they  say  on  Broadway:  "That 
ain't  hay." 

Our  sugar  quotas  are  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  Tbtj 
can  be  used  most  effectively  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people.  As  such,  the  right  to 
decide  their  allocation  would  seem  to  rest 
more  properly  with  the  executive  branch, 
rather  than  with  Congress. 

In  order  to  relieve  pressure  on  Washington 
officials  and  Congressmen,  and  to  prevent  ac- 
cusations of  favoritism  and  strained  diplo- 
matic relations  in  the  future,  it  would  seem 
worthwhile  for  the  United  States  to  declare 
guidelines  which  will  be  followed  in  estab- 
lishing foreign  country  sugar  quotas.  We 
sioggest  the  list  should  Include  the  following 
items: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  foreign  country 
agreed  to  supply  us,  versTos  the  world  market, 
when  we  needed  sugar  badly  in  1963  and 
1964. 

2.  The  foreign  coxmtry's  ability  to  produce 
and  ship  sugar  to  us  uninterruptedly. 

3.  The  foreign  country's  willingness  to 
carry  a  modest  reserve  supply  of  sugar  for  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  relationship  of  the  country's  home 
sugar  consumption  to  her  sugar  production 
as  a  whole.  Countries  where  sugar  is  a  ma- 
jor export  item  should  be  given  preference 
over  countries  where  a  high  percentage  of  the 
sugar  crop  is  consumed  at  home.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  underdeveloped   countries. 

5.  Quota  preference  should  be  assigned  to 
those  countries  having  a  system  which  as- 
sures the  passing  along  of  an  equitable  share 
of  the  high  VS.  premlvun  to  individual  farm- 
ers, laborers,  and  millworkers.  In  some  coun- 
tries, the  high  U.S.  sugar  price  is  pocketed 
by  Government  officials  and  mlllowners, 
while  the  United  States  goes  on  suppljring 
foreign  aid  and  economic  assistance  to  these 
countries.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  crisis  will  be 
further  strained  by  elimination  of  the  im- 
port fee  on  sugar,  thus  making  it  impera- 
tive to  know  where  oxur  high  sugar  premiums 
go  in  these  foreign  lands. 

6.  Preference  shoiild  be  shown  in  assign- 
ing sugar  quotas  to  those  coimtries  who 
have  regularly  supported  U.S.  policies  In: 
(a)  the  United  NaUons;  (b)  Organization  of 
American  States;  and  (c)  South  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia. 

7.  The  degree  of  cooperation  of  each  coun- 
try in  adhering  to  International  agreements 
with  respect  to  production  controls  and  or- 
derly marketing  of  sugar,  should  be  taken  in- 
to account,  so  that  the  present,  disastrously 
low  price  levels  may  be  raised  to  provide  a 
better  economy  for  many  impoverished  sugar 
producing  countries. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2, 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  articles  have  pointed  out 
somewhat  painfully,  the  attempts  by  cer- 
tain groups  throughout  the  country  to 
undermine  America's  position  in  Viet- 
nam. Opposition  to  our  firm  stand  on 
this  Asian  frontier  has  taken  the  form 
of  draftcard  burnings,  blocking  tnx^) 
trains,  and  demonstrations  In  front  of 
the  White  House. 

Although  the  right  to  oppose  and  to 
debate  Is  fundamental  to  American  de- 
mocracy, one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
if  those  responsible  for  such  activities 
really  understand  what  the  world  sit- 
uation Is  like  and  what  America's  com- 
mitment to  her  sister  nations  really 
means. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  in  the 
Record  today  the  remarks  of  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district  who 
does  understand,  and  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  explain  what  we  are  up  against. 
He  is  not  off  demonstrating  somewhere. 
He  Is  fighting  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
those  demonstrators. 

The  remarks  follow: 

In  Your  Opinion:  This  Marine  Knows 
"Why" 
To  the  Herald- Journal: 

I  am  writing  this  letter' in  hope  that  the 
young  people  of  New  York  State  can  find  out 
why  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  in  a  country 
thousands  of  mUes  away  from  the  United 
States.  A  war  that  some  people  object  to  so 
badly  that  they  harass  our  President  with 
picket  signs,  hold  demonstrations,  burn  their 
draft  cards,  and  Jump  on  troop  trains  in  an 
attempt  to  stop  their  fellow  countrymen  Uom 
doing  their  duty.  Every  day  this  is  seen  In 
the  papers  all  over  the  world  along  with 
articles  about  a  woman  who  was  called  ob 
the  phone  and  was  told  that  It  served  her 
husband  right  for  being  killed  in  combat 
when  he  was  doing  his  duty  at  the  time. 

I  don't  believe  that  these  people  have  ever 
seen  old  men,  women  and  young  children 
eat  out  of  garbage  cans  to  survive. 

I  don't  believe  that  they  have  seen  homes 
full  of  children  whose  parents  were  killed  by 
the  Communists. 

I  don't  believe  that  they  have  had  to  put 
barbed  wire  around  their  homes  to  keep  out 
men  who  would  kill  them  if  they  didn't  feed 
them  or  believe  in  their  cause. 

They  have  never  lived  in  a  country  that 
has  had  to  ask  help  from  another  to  keep  Its 
country  free.  They  are  used  to  the  life  oJ 
movies,  TV,  plenty  of  food,  good  wages,  and 
good  times.  They  sleep  at  night  knowing 
that  they  are  safe  and  secure  away  from  all 
the  misery  of  war  and  death.  I  hope  that  it 
can  be  expressed  to  these  people  that  if  we 
weren't  In  Vietnam  or  other  coxintries,  that 
they  wouldn't  have  these  things.  You  Jurt 
can't  sit  in  your  own  backyard  and  let  the« 
things  pass  you  by. 

After  ail  the  war  and  death  that  our 
country  has  seen  since  the  First  World  War, 
you'd  think  that  we  had  learned  our  lesson. 
But  to  see  these  Indlvldiials  pull  these  stxinti 
you  aeem  to  think  It  was  all  In  vain.  Toucan 
teU  these  people  that  our  men  are  proud  to 
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l)e  defending  their  country  and  their  loved 
ones  and  helping  people  that  need  our  coun- 
try's help  so  bad.  I  only  wish  that  we  could 
take  these  objectors  and  put  them  on  a  ship 
and  send  them  to  Vietnam  so  they  could  see 
for  themselves,  and  give  them  some  pride  in 
their  American  heritage. 

At  this  time  I  am  not  in  a  combat  area, 
but  if  I  were  asked  to  go  I  would  be  proud. 
and  would  feel  lucky  as  to  have  been  asked 
to  fight  for  my  country  and  what  it  stands 

When  my  son  is  old  enough  to  ask  me 
where  I  was  during  the  hard  times  of  our 
country  and  during  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I 
will  be  able  to  say : 

I  wasn't  burning  my  draft  card,  calling 
up  widows,  harassing  our  President  or  Jump- 
ing on  troop  trains  in  protest  of  our  coun- 
try's policy.  I  will  say  that  I  was  doing  my 
duty  as  an  American  and  I  was  proud  of  it. 
Sgt.  Roger  J.  Dehes. 


the  kind  of  a  home  a  fellow  woxild  campaign 
for. 

Senator  Mikx  ICoNRomcT,  of  Oklahoma,  has 
Introduced  a  bill  that  would  authorize  ap- 
pointment of  •  three-member  commission 
which  could  spend  up  to  $1  million  to  select 
and  acquire  a  suitable  residence.  Mon- 
RONET's  bill  seems  more  sensible,  despite  the 
chance  the  commission  might  go  through 
that  million  and  ask  for  more. 

Congress  may  come  up  with  a  better  sug- 
gestion than  either  Smathiks  or  Monronet 
has,  but  at  least  the  two  proposals  should  get 
the  legislators  going  on  a  serious  discussion 
of  the  problem.  The  legislators,  not  the  Vice 
President,  should  do  this  house  hunting. 


The  Legislative  Sourcebook  of  the  State 
of  California 


Residence  for  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2. 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
con.siderable  publicity,  both  pro  and  con, 
has  been  sent  out  about  the  Government 
building  a  home  for  Vice  Presidents. 
present  and  future.  I  am  satisfied  98 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  providing  a  suitable 
residence  for  Its  second  executive  official, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  greatest  Nation 
in  the  world. 

Congress  should  have  provided  an  ex- 
ecutive residence  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  many  years  ago. 
With  numerous  duties,  both  social  and 
otherwise  .Involved  in  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President,  it  is  indeed  official  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  Congress  to  further 
delay  the  construction  of  an  official  home 
for  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  future 
Vice  Presidents  in  generations  to  come. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  from  the 
Gary  Post  Tribune  on  this  important 
matter: 

A  Home  for  Hubest 

The  house  that  Hubert  Httmphret  really 
wants  probably  won't  be  available  for  7  years 
or  so,  but  he  should  not  be  forced  to  wait 
that  long  before  moving.  As  Vice  President — 
not  because  he  is  Hubert  Humphrey — he 
rates  a  suitable  oflBclal  residence. 

Recent  history  has  showed  that  the  Vice- 
Presidency  is  not  the  relatively  Insignlflcant 
offlce  it  once  was.  The  Vice  President  is  a 
standby  President,  and  his  ofiBce  should  not 
be  regarded  as  second  class.  Providing  the 
Vice  President  with  a  rent-free  home  in 
which  state  functions  could  be  held  seems 
elementary. 

However,  it  is  hard  to  get  enthusiastic  over 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  George  Smath- 
ns,  of  Florida,  who  wants  to  give  the  Vice 
President  a  33 -room  Victorian  manse  called 
Admiral's  House.  It  is  used  as  a  residence 
for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations — a  kind  of 
relic  atop  Observatory  Hill  in  the  Capital's 
fashionable  Northwest  section.  Smathers 
would  Include  a  $100,000  annual  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance,  and  at  Its  age,  the  old 
place  might  require  that  much. 

The  manse  has  considerable  historical 
value  and  should  be  maintained,  but  is  not 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF  CALIFORMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  U.S.  Congress  the  legisla- 
tive sourcebook  of  the  State  of  California, 
a  scholarly  work  published  by  a  noted 
veteran  California  legislator,  the  Hon- 
orable Don  A.  Allen,  Sr. 

Assembl3rman  Allen  recently  released 
the  long-awaited  sourcebook  authored  by 
him.  This  sourcebook  was  printed  and 
bovmd  In  a  stift  l>ack  cover  because  of 
the  xmprecedented  demand  for  his  earlier 
sourcebook  on  the  California  legislature 
from  1849  to  1962.  The  record  will  show 
that  over  30,000  copies  of  the  fragmen- 
tary document  have  been  released  to  li- 
braries, schools,  and  other  sources. 

In  response  to  the  expression  of  such 
keen  Interest,  Allen  stated  he  has  now 
expanded  what  was  originally  an  histori- 
cal listing  of  legislators  and  districts  into, 
the  first  formation  In  1849;  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  history  of  reapportion- 
ment in  California;  the  record  of  those 
legislators  who  have  served  the  State  so 
well;  a  history  of  the  changes  In  the  leg- 
islative districts  with  related  population 
figures;  systematic  data  on  committee 
chairmanships  and  legislative  turnover; 
and  bibliographies  on  reapportionment 
and  the  California  Legislature,  which  to- 
gether represent  the  finest  single  set  of 
carefully  screened  and  well-documented 
bibliographies  presently  In  existence  on 
these  subjects. 

This  idea,  of  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  history  of  the  legislature  first  came 
to  him  in  1940  when  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Assembly  Factfinding  Committee 
on  Governmental  Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy. His  interest  in  this  subject  contin- 
ued in  the  intervening  years,  from  his 
departure  in  1947,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  city  coxmcll  in  Los  Angeles,  untU 
his  return  In  June  1956. 

Realizing  the  great  changes  that  had 
taken  place  during  his  years  of  absence 
from  the  legislative  haHs,  he  undertook 
a  series  of  endeavors  which  have  led  to 
this  current  project,  commencing  with  a 
number  of  memoranda  to  his  colleagues 
In  the  legislature.    Soon  Individuals,  or- 


ganizations, libraries  and  scholars  from 
various  colleges  and  universities  were 
asking  for  so  many  copies  that  multlllth- 
Ing  and  other  more  Informal  printing 
processes  became  Inadequate  to  supply 
the  demand. 

There  has  l)een  so  much  assistance 
rendered  to  him  In  the  preparation  of 
this  legislative  sourcebook,  as  well  as  with 
the  earlier  version,  much  of  which  work 
has  been  done  by  State  employees  and 
some  of  his  personal  employees  that  he 
has  waived  all  question  of  royalties. 
Therefore,  this  book  is  a  labor  of  love 
with  no  monetary  gain  whatsoever. 

The  cost  of  this  book  has  been  held  to 
a  minimum  of  $3  per  copy.  There  will  be 
no  free  distribution. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  newly  printed 
format  of  this  volume  will  provide  a 
more  permanent  record  of  his  research 
and  should  facilitate  its  use  by  the  legis- 
lature, the  scholarly  community,  and  the 
general  public. 


Health  Profession's  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1965 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1.  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  3141)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the 
educational  quality  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  to  authorize 
grants  under  that  act  to  such  schools  for 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy  stu- 
dents, and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of 
that  act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  con- 
struction of  teaching  facllitie*  for  students 
in  such  schools  and  schools  for  other  health 
professions,  f*^"^  for  other  piu-poses. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  to  report  the 
action  taken  at  our  meeting  Tuesday, 
August  31.  The  committee  adopted  a  ' 
statement  on  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1965.  HJl.  3141,  which  I  would  now  like 
to  read: 

Republican  Polict  Committee  Statement 
ON  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1965,  HJl.  3141 
Due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  U.S. 
popiaaUon,  It  Is  apparent  that  unless  there 
is  a  significant  Increase  In  the  number  of 
medical  school  graduates,  this  Nation  will 
not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  medical  per- 
sonneL  Moreover,  the  recent  enactment  of 
the  medical  care  far  the  aged  legislation  un- 
doubtedly wlU  result  In  new  and  greater  de- 
mands for  medical  services.  These  needs 
must  be  met  and  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee continues  to  support  legislation  that 
will  afford  adequate  and  appropriate  assist- 
ance to  our  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
profession  schools  and  students. 

Therefore,  we  endorse  the  3 -year  extension 
of  the  current  program  of  matching  grants 
to  aid  the  construction,  replacement,  or  re- 
habilitation of  teaching  facilities  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  professional 
pAibUc  hecath  personnel.  <^tc«netrlsta,  phar- 
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and  podiatrists.    The  current  pro- 
^hlch  HJl.  3141  extends  has  funded  63 
and  has   made   possible  2,279  new 
places.    It  is  the  type  of  assistance 
fepubllcans    traditionally    have    sup- 
uid  endorsed. 
•ly,  the  student  loan  program  that 
for    3    years    is    a    soimd    and 
program.    Of  the  152  schools  of 
dentistry,  06te(^>athy  and  optom- 
are  eligible,   147  have  established 
loan  funds  and  to  date  there  have 
than  10,000  student  borrowers, 
especially  concerned  by  the   pro- 
of HJl.  3141  which  provide  basic  and 
Improvement     grants     to     medical 
which  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
_    salaries    and    administrative    ex- 
For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
may  assimie  the  responsibility  for 
_  a  portion  of  the  operating  funds 
school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteop- 
ind     optometry     in     this     country. 
school,  rich  or  poor,  large  or  small, 
private,  that  files  an  application  for 
grant,  and  gives  reasonable  assur- 
It  will  Increase  its  first  year  en- 
by  2y2  percent  or  by  five  students, 
r  is  greater,  will  be  paid  $12,500  plus 
each  full-time  student  the  first  year, 
$2^000  plus  $500  for  each  full-time  stu- 
nezt    3    years.     And    every    such 
ihat  Is  recommended  by  the  National 
Ck>\incll  and  satisfies  the  Surgeon 
that  It  win  use  the  money  to  main- 
to  provide  for  accreditation  or  spe- 
functlons,  will  be  paid  a  special  grant 
:ceed  $100,000  the  first  year;  $200,000 
year;  $300,000  the  third  year;  or 
the  fourth  year. 

s  a  dramatic  shift  from  the  present 

of  selective  assistance  to  one  of  out- 

deral  subsidy.    Furthermore,   there 

pa  rtlcipation  or  coordiifation  by  a  State 

■••     All  payments  fiow  from  the  Surgeon 

directly    to    the    recipient    school. 

these  grants  are  significantly  dif- 

the  brick  and  mortar  grants  and 

grants  that  have  until  now  con- 

the    Federal    assistance    to    higher 

in.     Therefore,    we   urge    that    these 

be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
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Gemini  5 


E  ^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 

HOfJ.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  TIlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  hursday.  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  1  lURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SpeaJc- 
er,  Mrs,  Jessie  M.  Williams,  of  Chicago, 
HI.,  cor  iposed  a  very  deserving  poem  in 
honor  of  our  Astronauts  L.  Gordon 
Cooper  and  Charles  Conrad  on  their  his- 
toric fli  jht  into  space. 

I  wel  KMne  the  opportunity  to  offer  this 
poem  f  >r  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
The  po^m  follows: 

Gemini  5 
•Round  Ind  'roimd  again. 

It's  th  •  Gemini  5; 
Happy.  1  ale  and  hearty, 

Splast  down  safe  they  dive. 

da  fs 


Eight  daks  up  in  space. 
Many,  many  miles; 

Back  agi  In  to  planet  earth 
Crossl  ig  many  stiles. 

doi  e 


.  heroes,  shouts  the  world 
yoli  have  reached  your  goal; 
:  n  what  you  aimed  for, 
Accom  pllshment  all  told. 


Cheers  to  all  who  work  In  space 
Both  up  and  on  the  ground 

Our  country's  very  proud  of  you. 
You're  heroes  of  renown. 

True  Americans  never  fall 
Our  standards  always  high; 

With  patriotism  In  each  heart, 
Oiu*  colors  ever  fly. 

But  God  gave  man  the  wisdom 
To  do  the  thlng&they  do; 

So  we  thank  Him  in^gratitude. 
For  all  that  has  comfesttue. 

Without  Him  it  could  never  be 
He  is  our  guiding  light, 

God  bless  America. 

He  blessed  us  with  His  might. 


Ohio — The  Blae  Ash  Airport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  oHio' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  announced 
a  grant  of  $727,180  to  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati to  create  a  year-round,  executive- 
type  airport  on  property  the  city  owns 
in  the  Blue  Ash,  Ohio,  area.  This  grant 
should  prove  to  be  of  very  great  benefit 
to  the  citizens  of  Blue  Ash  and  Greater 
Cincinnati. 

I  speak  on  the  subject  today  because 
of  its  importance  to  our  community  and 
because  I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  would  like  to  know  what  the 
creation  of  this  kind  of  airport,  with  con- 
tiguous recreational  and  industrial  park 
facilities,  could  mean  to  many  similar 
communities  throughout  the  Nation.  As 
aU  of  us  know,  our  Nation  is  growing 
economically  in  what  I  call  20th  centiuy 
industries —  those  developed  by  im- 
proved technology  which  require  skilled 
labor  and  modem  20th  century  air  and 
ground  tran^xjrtation  systems. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  PAA  offices  in  late 
July  1965,  I  stressed  to  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam McKee  (retired)  Administrator  of 
the  FAA,  Mr.  Cole  Morrow,  Director  of 
Airports  Service,  FAA,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Stimpson,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Congressional  Relations,  that  the  Blue 
Ash,  CAiio  airport  site  had  unique  facili- 
ties for  a  test-tube  study  of  what  could 
be  done  with  an  area  which  had  great 
possibilities  for  the  location  of  20th  cen- 
tury industries.  The  lands  owned  by  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  amount  to  nearly  1,500 
acres.  In  that  space  will  be  located  the 
airport,  an  industrial  park,  a  recrea- 
tional area,  and  pleasant  residential 
properties.  It  is  located  in  a  rail  and 
interstate  road  complex,  and  in  the  path 
of  industrial  expansion  proceeding  to 
the  north  of  Hamilton  County.  All  of 
these  facilities  and  lands,  if  properly 
used,  should  produce  a  model  of  eco- 
nomic development  which  could  be  cop- 
led  across  the  Nation. 

For  the  benefit  and  study  of  the  citi- 
zens  of  my  community   and   my   col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  explain  fully  the 
use  of  the  FAA  grant. 
First.  The  proposed  airport  would  be 


an  executive-tjrpe  airport  and  not  a  com- 
mercial airport.  Small  company  and 
private  planes  would  use  the  airport,  but 
not  large,  commercial,  passenger  planes 
Second.  The  proposed  airport  would 
not  be  much  different  than  the  present 
airport.  Currently  the  Blue  Ash  Airport 
is  a  secondary,  turfed  airport,  which  is 
unusable  for  most  of  the  time  between 
early  November  and  late  April  because 
the  ground  is  unsuitable  for  landing. 
Private  owners  and  corporations  find  It 
necessary  to  move  their  planes  to  Lunken 
Airport  during  that  period,  causing  In- 
convenience  and  expense. 

The  grant  woidd  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  a  4,000-foot  concrete  runway, 
along  with  taxlways,  sewering,  and  im- 
provements  of  land  near  the  airport. 
Thus  a  year-round  airport  will  be 
created. 

Third.  The  new  runway,  If  built 
should  greatly  assist  the  safety  of  the 
residents  of  Blue  Ash. 

The  current  east-west  runway  has  con- 
sistently caused  concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  residents  near  It,  because  planes 
using  it  now  must  come  over  residential 
areas  on  their  landings  and  takeofls. 
The  new  southwest-northeast  runway 
which  will  be  constructed  will  pennit 
over  90  percent  of  takeoffs  and  landings 
to  occur  over  an  area  covered  by  express- 
ways and  railroad  tracks  and  property, 
which  will  endanger  no  residential  areas. 
Because  the  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
east only  10  percent  of  the  time,  land- 
ings into  the  wind  from  the  southwest 
will  seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do,  they 
will  be  made  over  a  clear  zone  of  over 
3,500  feet  In  length  and  considerable 
width,  which  consists  of  proposed  golf 
course  properties. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  no  costs  to  the 
village  of  Blue  Ash.  Matching  funds  to 
the  Federal  grant  will  be  made  by  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  In  the  amoxmt  of  over 
$727,000,  which  will  take  the  form  of  the 
supplying  of  the  land  for  the  airport. 

Fifth.  Some  residents  have  expressed 
concern  that  such  an  airport  would  pre- 
vent the  development  of  a  community 
college  on  the  Blue  Ash  properties  be- 
cause of  the  noise  affecting  academic 
studies.  Their  fears  are  unfounded,  be- 
cause representatives  from  the  board  of 
regents,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
sound  engineers  have  already  tested  out 
this  problem,  and  find  that  aircraft  noise 
will  be  no  problem  to  the  development  of 
a  community  college.  If  such  a  college  is 
placed  elsewhere  in  Hamilton  County,  It 
will  be  because  of  other  reasons  entirely. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  advantageous  for  an 
airport  to  be  so  close  to  a  community 
college,  for  today  many  professors  are 
flying  from  the  larger  campuses  to  the 
smaller  campuses  for  classes.  The  Ohio 
State  University  has  a  regular  commut- 
ing system  for  such  purposes. 

What  are  the  advantages  which  .should 
accrue  to  the  Greatel-  Cincinnati  area 
as  a  result  of  this  grant? 

First.  A  problem  which  has  remained 
unsolved  for  over  15  years  Is  now  solved. 
Conflicting  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the 
airport,  disagreements  among  village, 
city,  and  county  officials  have  been  re- 
solved. The  bonds  sold  by  the  city  ove; 
these  years,  and  upon  which  it  has  paid 
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a  large  amount  of  interest,  will  be  paid 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands  not  used  for  the 

airport. 

The  total  land  area  Involved  consists 
of  some  1,535  acres.  Two-thirds  of  this 
land  will  be  sold,  and  one-third  retained 
for  airport  Use.  Of  the  land  that  will 
be  sold,  it  is  probable  that  two-thirds  will 
be  zoned  for  Industrial  use  as  an  indus- 
trial park,  and  one-third  will  be  zoned 
residential.  Such  zoning  will  be  done  by 
local  authorities.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  the  Federal  Government  grant  and 
responsibility  is  only  for  airport  con- 
struction, and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  eventual  nonairport  land  uses. 

Second.  The  selling  of  land  for  in- 
dustrial and  residential  land  use  should 
add  a  large  amount  of  taxable  property 
to  the  Blue  Ash  tax  rolls,  which  In  turn 
should  provide  for  improved  mxmlclpal 
and  education  services.  Hangars  and 
other  buildings  built  by  whatever  public 
authority  will  manage  the  airport  are 
also  taxable,  and  revenues  will  come  to 
Blue  Ash  from  those  sources. 

Third.  A  large  number  of  jobs  of  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  categories  should  be 
created  in  the  Blue  Ash  area  by  the  In- 
flux of  industry  into  the  Industrial  park. 
-Greater  Cinciimati,  and  the  Blue  Ash 
area  as  well,  would  benefit  by  Increased 
Industrial  job  availability.  Additionally, 
airport  services  will  require  manpower 
for  operation. 

Fourth.  The  kind  of  Industry  coming 
into  the  area  as  a  result  of  the  airport 
will  be  of  the  modem  light  industrial 
type,  which  would  not  bring  with  It  the 
problems  of  ah-  and  water  pollution  which 
accompany  basic  heavy  Industry.  Addi- 
tionally, If  properly  zoned  and  regulated, 
the  Industrial  park  can  become  a  pleas- 
ant addition  to  the  community. 

Fifth.  Those  progressive  industries 
which  would  settle  in  the  industrial  park 
around  the  airport  would  add  to  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  community  and  would 
have  great  capacity  for  growth.  It  has 
been  proved  time  and  time  again  that 
those  management  groups  willing  to  use 
company  planes  are  also  those  which  are 
progressive  and  creative. 

Sixth.  A  large  recreational  area,  either 
municipally  owned  or  leased  to  private 
operators,  will  be  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  airport.  An  18-hole  golf  course 
and  a  par  3  golf  course  will  be  con- 
stmcted  there,  replacing  the  course  lost 
to  area  residents  because  of  recent  ex- 
pressway construction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  nov^  the  community, 
including  the  business  and  civic  leaders 
who  have  looked  forward  to  this  airport 
for  so  long,  will  now  band  together  to 
plan  for  rapid  maximum  development  of 
the  lands. 


No  Room  for  Politics 


our  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
from  the  August  25,  1965  edition  of  the 
Detroit  News.  I  am  certain  that  we  will 
all  agree  there  Is  absolutely  no  room  for 
playing  politics  with  the  serious  and  diffi- 
cult war  conditions  confronting  our 
country  in  Vietnam.  This  editorial,  I 
feel,  should  serve  as  a  warning  sign  to 
all  Americans  against  playing  Viet  poli- 
tics. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 

Record : 

Plating  Vnrr  Politics 

Political  parties  have  every  right — indeed 
they  have  a  duty — ^to  explain  their  positions 
on  controversial  public  Issues.  ' 

Thus  no  one  should  faixlt  either  the  Re- 
publican Party  or  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration for  putting  out  their  own  versions 
of  the  background  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

But  when  the  White  House  puts  out  a 
new  pamphlet,  "Why  Vietnam?"  to  explain 
the  American  commitment  and  objectives 
in  Vietnam,  Just  before  the  House  Repub- 
lican Conference  makes  public  Its  own  white 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  it  appears  to  be 
more  than  coincidence. 

And  then  when  the  President  schedules  a 
press  conference  on  the  very  day  the  Re- 
publicans had  earlier  announced  plans  to 
issue  their  statement  at  a  news  conference, 
it  becomes  clear  the  White  House  wants  to 
overshadow  the  GiOP  presentation. 

That  comes  dangerously  close  to  playing 
politics  with  the  serious  business  of  the  war 
m  Vietnam. 


Aid  for  Stranded  Youths 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   laCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2,  1965 

Mr.    HARVEY    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 


HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  midst  of  much  criticism  and  un- 
just charges  of  failure  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  is  good  to  hear  a  clear  jour- 
nalistic voice  raised  with  some  firsthand 
knowledge  about  the  Job  Corps  and  what 
it  is  trying  to  do. 

One  of  the  outstanding  editorial  writ- 
ers in  the  20th  century,  Erwln  D.  Can- 
ham  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
has  written  an  article  on  a  Job  Corps 
camp  In  his  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  feel  it  deserves  as  wide  a  reader- 
ship as  possible  and  therefore  I  am  plac- 
ing It  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
any  who  may  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Am  FOR  Stranded  Youths 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

I've  seen  a  little  of  the  Job  CJorps  this 
summer.  It  has  a  camp  at  South  Wellfleet. 
on  Cape  Cod,  not  too  far  from  our  house. 
One  afternoon  a  neighbor,  initially  critical 
of  the  whole  Job  Corps  Idea,  brought  three 
of  the  lads  to  a  little  talk  session  under  his 
trees,  with  16  or  20  men  of  affairs  and  ex- 
perience who  have  retired  to  the  Cape.  An- 
other time,  my  wife  and  I  visited  the  camp 
Itself,  looked  over  their  educational  pro- 
gram, and  had  lunch  with  them. 

The  Job  CorpB  is  a  vivid  indlotaient  of 
the  American  educational  system.  Over  20 
percent  of  the  fellows  In  th«  camp  are 
illiterate.  Yet  they  have  been  pftssed  from 
grade  to  grade  up  through  the  public  schools 


untU  they  get  virtually  Into  high  school. 
Never  all  along  the  way  have  they  learned 
to  read  and  write. 

Others,  though  Uterate,  had  been  \mable 
to  cope  with  certain  subjects,  like  math. 
They,  too,  had  been  promoted  but  they 
oould  not  g^o  on  to  t.echnical  education.  They 
wanted  to.  They  needed  remedial  educa- 
tion. And  the  Job  Corps  Is  giving  It  to 
them. 

TEACRES'S   TASK 

Probably  teachers  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  hard  pressed,  and  can- 
not give  the  special  attention  which  these 
individuals  seemed  to  need.  Perhaps  they 
have  no  alternative  to  promoting  them,  year 
after  year,  until  they  drop  out.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  schoc^  where  this  dosoi't 
happen,  the  Individual  gets  the  attention  he 
needs,  his  defects  are  remedied,  and  he  goes 
on  to  useful  further  education  and  a  Job. 

The  lads  I  talked  with  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  A  minority  of  them  were 
Negroes.  Some  were  from  big  cities,  some 
from  the  Appalachian  hill  country,  some 
from  other  rural  Islands  where  education  had 
passed  them  by.  Recruiting  agents  tor  the 
armed  services  had  recently  visited  the  camp, 
given  the  boys  examinations,  and  found 
themselves  unable  to  accept  any  as  qualified 
for  enlistment.  Their  major  defects  were 
educational. 

REMEDY  SOTTGHT 

Some  Of  the  corpsmen  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing hard  to  remedy  their  disadvantages,  so 
they  could  reenter  school  and  prepare  for 
useful  life.  One  h\uky  Negro  lad  from 
Omaha  told  me  he  had  passed  the  requisite 
coxu-ses,  would  soon  transfer  to  an  urban 
Job  CcHps  can^,  and  then  go  back  Into 
school  and  a  Job.  Pull-tlme  teachers  as  well 
as  vol\ui^rs  from  the  Cape  Cod  community 
were  working  with  the  men,  to  help  them  get 
back  Into  the  educational  stream.  There 
was  a  good  relationship  between  the  boys 
and  the  local  people. 

A  pretty  high  percentage  of  the  lads  who 
voliuiteer  for  the  Job  Corps  do  not  stick. 
Some  axe  under  great  pressxue  to  come  home : 
the  family  needs  them.  Others  are  home- 
sick. Others  are  fed  up  with  the  sandy 
wastes  of  Wellfleet,  and  yearn  for  the  West 
Virginia  hlUs. 

The  corpsmen  were  given  an  excellent 
Yankee  luncheon,  which  we  had  on  the  same 
cafeteria  line:  chowder,  stuffed  striped  sea 
bass,  a  brownie  for  dessert.  We  had  had 
stuffed  bass  f<x'  supper  the  night  before  at 
home,  and  It  was  no  better. 


DANCES  HELD  ' 

I  suppose  what  the  boys  missed  most  was 
girls,  although  this  could  have  happened 
In  the  most  exclusive  Ivy-covered  New  Eng- 
land prep  school.  They  had  had  a  dance  or 
two,  with  white  and  Negro  girls  coming  down 
from  Boston.  They  remembered  the  dance 
with  pleasure. 

They  did  not  seem  to  be  working  very  hard, 
although  a  good  deal  was  slowly  getting  done 
to  tidy  up  and  equip  their  camp.  They  had 
an  excellent  carpentry  shop.  But  I  gathered 
that  their  work  spcm.  concentration,  and  In- 
terest were  pretty  variable. 

The  Wellfleet  camp  was  run  by  officers  who 
double  In  developing  and  operating  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Sea^ore.  The  camp  Is  In  the 
park  area.    The  atmosphere  was  good. 

I  remember  visiting  CCC  camps  In  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  They  were  dif- 
ferent. Their  boys  came  straight  from  hun- 
ger and  desperate  homes  and  widespread  un- 
employment. The  Job  Corps  reflects,  per- 
haps, a  more  relaxed  and  endemic  kind  of 
desperation:  boys  washed  ashore  by  a  stream 
that  Is  still  flowing  vigorously  and  which 
they  can  reenter.  Perhaps  they,  and  we, 
need  to  awaken  more  responsibly  to  the  con- 
ditions In  1965  whleh  continue  to  produce 
sadly  Ill-equipped  young  men. 
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Right  To  Work 


E  ^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO  i  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF  OEno 

IN  n  E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr,  »lOEILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  witnessing  tlie  tensions  between 
managiinent  and  labor  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  we  have  endorsed  certain 
legislat  on  concerning  rlght-to-work 
laws.  I  submit  that  In  much  of  our 
moden  debate  we  overlook  too  quickly 
the  coi  cepts  that  the  ability  and  the  op- 
portim  ty  to  work  are  a  gift  and  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  a  right,  that  faithful 
work  b  Ings  its  own  benediction  of  joy  to 
the  wo'ker,  and  that  the  chief  aims  of 
labor  a  id  management  are  not  financial, 
but  f  ra  .emaL 

It  sei  m£  to  me  that  management  and 
labor  d  3  not  perform  their  constructive 
functiois  in  a  free  society  pursuing  a 
Great  £  oclety  by  being  antagonists  strug- 
gling f  >r  personal  gain.  Instead,  they 
need  t€  lead  the.  way  as  partners  com- 
mitted o  sharing  our  abundance  of  bless- 
ing with  all  Americans  and  our  fellow 
men  th  -oughout  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  broad  read- 
ing an  scellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  I  ippears  in  the  Lutheran  Witness 
Reporter  of  August  22,  1965: 
Right  To  Work 
vmions  have  made  a  boon  to  work- 
doubt  about  it.    Trade  unions  have 
to  protect  the  rights  and  eco- 
4^tus  of  their  members.     Organized 
won  for  them  improved  working 
and  fringe  benefits.    Many  \inlons 
on  magnificent  programs  for  the 
education,   and   general   welfare   of 
and  their  families, 
the  labor  unions  In  the  United 
a  total  membership  of  some   17 
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says  the  August  16.  1965,  U.S.  News 
Report,  there  were  74.9  million  Job- 
n  the  Nation  and  3.6  million  imem- 
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labor  speaks  for  less  than  one- 

'.  the  workers  of  America. 

basic  labor  legislation,  such  as  the 

now  before  the  U3.  Senate  to  knook 
to-wOTk    laws    In    19    States,    Is 

n  favor  of  the  unions. 

all  the  workers  of  America  a  voice 

in  labor  policies  and  practices — 

to  give  every  American  the  right  to 

labor  movement  needs  some  reor- 
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still  more  Is  reorganization  along 
■;-labor  lines  rather  than  labor 
.gement. 
tying  up  whole  Industries  and  corn- 
are  an  anachronism  In  this  age  of 
It  and  abundance.    That  state- 
to  management  as  well  as  labor. 
It  and  labor  need  to  work  to- 
day and  Iron  out  their  problems 
who  take  pride  In  their  mutual 


s  a  gift  of  God.    It  enables  men  and 
o  exercise  their  talents,  and  It  rv- 

to  people. 
Is  a  Joy.    A  Job  well  done  brings  a 

achievement — not  Just  a  check  at 
}f  the  week  or  month, 
makes  for  the  ccHnmon  good  from 
~  It  earns  for  the  worker  and  his 

the  end  result  of  the  general  public 

the  finished  lA'oduct. 
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Work  Is  too  much  of  the  essence  of  life  In 
these  United  States  to  become  a  football 
kicked  around  by  labor  leaders,  Industrial 
giants,  and  politicians. 

Management-labor  relations  need  a  thor- 
ough overhaul.  Both  sides  should  forget 
selfish  concerns  and  consider  making  work 
a  cooperative  venture. 

Scrlptvu"e  has  some  pertinent  counsel  here: 
"Let  each  of  you  look  not  only  to  his  own 
interests  but  also  to  the  interests  of  others." 


New  Horizons  for  Los  Angeles  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

I  OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
the  noisy  headline-generating  activities 
of  a  small  minority  of  today's  youth  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  hear  the  voices  of  our 
serious-minded,  determined  young  peo- 
ple who  are  qultely  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  attain  a  decent  place  in 
society  despite  many  handicaps. 

Through  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Board  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  hundreds 
of  teenagers  and  young  adults  are  be- 
ing prepared  for  careers  in  useful  oc- 
cupations and  to  became  productive  and 
self-reliant  citizens.  Many  who  might 
never  have  had  a  chance  to  lift  them- 
selves from  the  morass  of  deF>endency 
caused  by  lack  ol  education,  training, 
and  motivation  now  have  a  new  out- 
look and  hope  for  their  future. 

What  these  oiHwrtunities  mean  to 
these  young  people  Is  best  expressed  by 
them.  I  was  gratified  to  receive  recent- 
ly letters  from  some  of  these  young  peo- 
ple who  live  in  my  district  which  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues.  These  let- 
ters are  impressive,  but  perhaps  most 
significant  in  these  letters  is  the  revealed 
pride  and  knowledge  that  goals  once 
considered  unobtainable  are  now  within 
their  reach,  and  their  expressesd  deter- 
mination to  master  the  techniques  nec- 
essary to  achieve  these  goals. 

The  letters  follow; 

July  7,  1965. 
Congressman  Augxtstus  Hawkins, 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  B.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Hawkhts:  Today,  I  realize  I've 
been  asleep  for  many  years.     I  sometimes 
dream  what  I  as  an  Individual  can  do,  not 
only  for  myself  but  my  friends  as  well.    Now, 
I  am  ready  to  accomplish  any  goal  that  I 
desire. 

My  first  accomplishing  effort  began  here 
at  the  Youth  Opportunities  Board  of  Greater 
Log  Angeles. 

Opportunity,  which  stands  to  be  the  most 
effective  noim  in  our  greet  title,  meaning  a 
good  chance  for  advancement  or  progress. 

This  Is  exactly  what  our  centers  represent 
to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  further 
their  education  In  the  field  of  their  choice. 

I've  chosen  the  field  of  clerical  training. 
Upon  entering  In  this  field.  I  was  a  student 
who  had  hardly  looked  at  a  typewriter,  much 
less  typed  on  one.  But,  I  can  sincerely  say, 
my  goal  was  to  learn  how  to  type.  On  this 
very  day,  I  type  35  to  40  words  a  minute  ac- 
curately. This  Is  an  example  to  show  you. 
Congressman  AtTotrsTus  Hawkins,  the  prog- 
ress I've  made  through  the  help  and  assist- 


ance from  the  staff  here  at  otxr  Youth  Oppor- 
tunitles  Board. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  Washington. 

JTJLT  13,  1965. 
Congressman  Acgusttjs  Hawkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Today  I  realize  getting  a  truly 
liberating  education,  an  education  that  will 
enable  me  to  reach  my  maximum  potential 
is  much  like  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  Be- 
fore a  chicken  can  begin  life.  It  must  break 
the  shell  In  which  It  is  enclosed.  Break  the 
shell  and  reach  a  new  horizon. 

I  am  a  high  school  dropout  who  enrolled 
In  the  South  Central  Training  and  Employ- 
ment project  and  I  must  say  that  I  feel  now 
that  I  am  employable. 

I  learned  that  pushing  back  the  boundary 
of  Ignorance  Is  an  exciting  adventure.  There 
Is  too  many  things  to  be  learned  ever  to 
waste  time  or  to  become  bored. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  South  Central  Training  project  and  in 
efficient  staff  I  wovdd  still  be  the  egg. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Willie  M.  Wicks. 


July  6,  1965. 
Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hawkins:  Just  a  few  lines  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  and  thought*  about  the 
trade  I'm  now  learning. 

A  few  months  ago  I  began  my  course  in 
clerk — typist.  As  I  began  my  classes,  I  said 
to  myself,  "Is  this  what  I  would  like  to  be 
in  the  life  of  tomorrow?"  And  the  answer 
was,  "Yes,  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  gain 
my  lifetime  trade." 

The  trade  that  I'm  learning  now  I  think 
that  I  can  make  It  when  I  finish.  I  hare 
obtained  more  satisfaction  out  of  this  than 
In  high  school.  Now  my  vocabulary  is  im- 
proving more  and  more,  and  I  can  under- 
stand many  things  that  used  to  give  me 
trouble. 

I  feel  that  I  can  achieve  many  things  now 
than  before  I  started  this  trade.  To  me  this 
Is  a  chance  for  me  or  anybody  else  that  par- 
tlcip>ates  in  these  activities  to  get  ahead  In 
life. 

Yoxirs  sincerely, 

Lanis  J.  DOMIO, 


Mt  Progress 
(By  Katherlne  Parker) 
Since  getting  Into  the  clerk-typist  program, 
at  YTEP  I  have  learned  more  than  I  did  in 
my  whole  12  years  in  school.  In  the  last  2 
months  I  have  gone  from  120  words  per  min- 
ute to  405  words  per  minute  in  my  reading 
class,  and  I  know  that  this  will  help  me  in 
the  future.  My  math  was  very  poor.  I  did 
not  really  care  too  much  about  it,  but  hee 
I  have  learned  to  like  It.  I  have  even  im- 
proved In  It,  for  If  I  was  given  a  test  In  all  of 
the  basics,  I  know  that  I  could  make  a  won- 
derful mark. 

I  have  especially  enjoyed  the  last  2  weeks 
In  the  math  class,  for  the  teacher  showed  us 
how  to  do  things  that  I  thought  I  could 
never  do.  and  I  found  it  to  be  very  easy.  In 
the  English  class  the  teacher  had  us  write 
a  sentence  with  one  or  more  of  the  words 
that  she  put  on  the  board,  and  I  found  that 
I  could  look  at  the  words  and  then  write  two 
or  more  sentences  in  a  few  minutes  and  I 
think  It  was  very  nice.  I  still  do  not  know 
to  much  about  the  parts  of  speech,  but  I 
hope  to  In  the  near  future. 

I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  things 
that  could  ever  happen  to  me  or  anyone,  be- 
ing given  another  chance  to  a  better  life  as 
a  person  and  prepare  them  for  Jobs  that  will 
be  opening  in  the  f  utiu«. 
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I  am  glad  that  I  enroUed,  for  now  I  know 
that  I  win  have  a  better  chance  In  the  fu- 
ture with  the  training  I  am  now  receiving 
here  at  YTEP.  What  I  am  learning  now  no 
one  can  take  from  me,  either  now  or  in  ^e 
future.  My  thanks  to  everyone  who  has 
made  all  of  this  possible. 


The  Los  Angeles  Sitaation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIPOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2. 1965 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  E>art  of  our  national  faith  that 
knowledge  is  power — and  that  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  our  most  persistent 
problems  lies  in  seizing  upon  the  fullest 
possible  knowledge  about  those  problems. 

The  shattering  events  of  recent  days  in 
Los  Angeles  demand  not  only  statements 
of  alarm,  they  demand  a  serious  and 
concerted  effort  at  every  level  of  respon- 
sibility to  gain  knowledge:  knowledge 
not  only  about  the  events  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  about  the  deeply  submerged  causes 
of  those  events. 

The  State  of  California,  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Brown,  has 
named  a  commission  headed  by  John 
McCone,  the  distinguished  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  riots.  And 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing responsibly  and  decisively,  has  ap- 
pointed a  high  level  group  to  lend  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  search  for  knowl- 
edge which  can  prevent  future  tragedy 
like  the  tragedy  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  applaud  these  actions  and  in  this 
connection  I  place  in  the  Record  a  re- 
markably sage  and  temperate  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
August  23.  Its  title  is  a  terse  and  urgent 
admonition  to  us  all:  "Get  the  Facts." 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
23,  1965] 
Get  The  Pacts 

No  task  before  the  American  people  to- 
day is  more  Important  or  more  Immediate 
than  that  of  pinning  down  the  root  causes 
and  the  needed  cures  of  the  still  deepening 
racial  crisis. 

Deeply  shaken  by  the  terrible  events  in 
Lob  Angeles,  the  State  of  California  has 
named  an  eight-man  conunisslon  of  distin- 
guished citizens  to  look  Into  the  causes  of 
the  riots.  Headed  by  former  CIA  Director 
John  A.  McCone,  the  commission  will  have 
subpena  power  and  will  hold  hearings. 

This  Is  desirable.  But  whether  it  will  be 
enough  depends  wholly  upon  what  the  com- 
mission does.  If  the  resulting  report  Is  forth- 
right, profound  and  detailed,  It  can  con- 
tribute In  a  major  way  to  the  American  peo- 
ple's understanding  of  a  problem  which  must 
be  solved  and  solved  as  quickly  as  possible. 
If  the  report  adds  little  or  nothing  to  what 
is  already  known  about  the  causes  of  Negro 
disaffection  and  alienation,  the  situation  will 
remain  where  It  was. 

Technically  those  who  termed  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  an  "Insurrection"  may  not 
have  been  correct.  But  In  flguratlTe  terms 
the  word  applies  to  the  events  of  tiiaae 
5  days.     Even  when  discounting;  the  large 


element  of  pure  hoodlumlsm  and  criminal- 
ity which  entwed  Into  the  disaster,  it  is 
nonetheless  the  fact  that  the  Los  Angeles 
rtoto  represented  In  part  a  Negro  upsurge 
against  what  they  considered  to  be  the  In- 
tolerable conditions  In  which  they  found 
themselves  in  a  predominantly  white  so- 
ciety. 

This  does  not  excuse  the  rioting,  which 
went  far  beyond  any.  legitimate  expression  of 
discontent  however  deep.  But  it  does  help 
explain  the  rioting.  Only  when  this  Is  un- 
derstood can  America  be  certain  that  It  has 
penetrated  to  the  mental  attitudes  which 
made  such  a  tra^dy  possible. 

It  Is  self-delusion  to  believe  that  there 
wUl  be  any  quick  or  decisive  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Negro  poverty,  anger,  disillusion- 
ment and  aU  their  attendant  ills.  This  Is 
a  problem  which  will  require  a  great  adjust- 
ment In  the  thinking  of  many  whites.  U 
demands  a  more  critical  self-examination  on 
the  part  of  the  Negro.  It  requires  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  imconcemed  with  the 
color  of  one's  skin. 

But  underlying  all  this  there  must  be  a 
nationwide  understanding  of  just  what  the 
problem  Is,  how  deep  are  Its  implications. 
Without  such  an  imderstanding,  America 
cannot  be  sure  that  It  is  on  the  path  of  solv- 
ing the  problem. 


The  Waiting  Game 


Federal    Government    and    Nevada: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   HEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  gambling  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 
During  the  last  few  months,  I  have  been 
describing  the  estimated  extent  of  illegal 
gambling  in  States  where  all  gambling 
but  parlmutuel  betting  Is  Illegal.  Ne- 
vada as  is  common  knowledge,  is  the 
State  where  gambling  is  a  legal  and 
flourishing  industry.  Directly  and  indi- 
rectly, gambling  revenues  are  essential 
to  Nevada's  prosperity  as  they  are  to  no 
other  State. 

Last  year,  the  parlmutuel  turnover  in 
Nevada  came  to  a  modest  $5  million.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  say  how  much  the  total 
amoimt  gambled  in  Nevada  each  year 
comes  to.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the 
profits  of  the  gambling  casinos  are  vast. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  this  money  finds 
its  way  Into  mob  treasuries.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  legalize  gambling. 
Even  legal  gambling  can  still  bankroll 
the  mob  if  not  controlled  absolutely.  To 
my  ws«r  of  thinking  the  answer  is  gov- 
emment-nm  gambling. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  bring  gam- 
bling under  Government  auspices  via  the 
technicjue  of  a  national  lottery. 
Throughout  Europe,  the  lottery  device 
has  proven  Its^  not  only  as  a  money- 
raiser,  but  as  a  device  for  removizig  one 
of  the  greatest  financial  mainstays  of 
organized  crime,  thus  striking  at  crime 
Itself. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   nCDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2, 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eli 
Lilly  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Is  without 
peer  in  the  pharmaceutical  field,  and  Is 
generally  recognized  as  a  pacesetter  in 
the  drug  industry. 

A  very  penetrating  and  informative 
article  concerning  this  great  company 
and  its  excellent  management  personnel 
appears  in  the  September  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place 
Forbes'  article  in  its  entirety.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

The  Waiting  Game 
Most  companies  achieve  success  by  mold- 
ing their  business  strategies  to  fit  a  given 
set  of  competitive  circumstances.  A  few, 
however,  prefer  to  hold  with  their  tradi- 
tional ways  untU  circumstances  shift  in  their 
direction.  Such  a  company  Is  Indianapolis 
drugmaker  Ell  Lilly  &  Co..  whose  58-percent 
jump  In  first-half  profits  Indicates  that  the 
world  may  at  last  be  moving  its  vray. 

In  the  Immediate  postwar  years,  a  host 
of  Important  new  drugs  began  to  flood  the 
market.  To  Introduce  them,  most  com- 
panies dispatched  armies  of  "detail  men" 
(salesmen)  Into  the  field,  set  up  warehouse 
networks  and  Inundated  doctors'  offices  with 
spectacular  prcanotlonal  materials.  The  re- 
sults more  often  than  not  were  rapid  growth 
and  some  of  the  fattest  profit  margins  In 
U.S.  business. 

Many  a  drug  company,  aided  by  televi- 
sion's power  to  reach  mass  audiences,  also 
plunged  headlong  Into  the  hvuly-burly  of 
proprietary  drugs.  Just  as  many  have  \ised 
the  acqiilsltlon  route  to  growth.  Pfizer  alone, 
for  example,  has  made  31  acquisitions  In  the 
last  5  years. 

And  then  there  Is  Lilly,  which  has  stuck 
tenaciously  to  biislness  tactics  that  were 
born  In  another  era.  When  most  drug  com- 
panies were  expanding  their  direct  distribu- 
tion to  druggists  and  hospitals,  LUly  held 
stubbornly  to  wholesaler  distribution.  What 
was  good  enough  for  founder  EU  LlUy  and 
son  Joslah,  who  ran  the  compajiy  after  him. 
Is  good  enough  for  grandsons  Joslah,  71,  and  * 
Ell,  80,  who  are  still  chairman  and  honorary 
chairman,  respectively.  Today  LUly  is  the 
only  big  drug  outfit  that  sells  exclusively 
through  wholesale  houses. 

THAT'S   ENOUGH 

Similarly,  Lilly  scorns  growth  by  acquisi- 
tion. "We've  made  three  In  our  90  years," 
says  Eugene  N.  Beesley.  who  became  the  first 
nonfamUy  president  In  1953.  "and  that's 
enough."  This  despite  Lilly's  sockful  of 
cash — over  $51  million  at  last  count,  more 
than  total  current  liabilities,  with  $41  million 
of  It  in  Government  issues  earning  at  best 
only  4  >4 -percent  pretax. 

LUly  also  turns  up  its  nose  at  the  fast- 
growing  proprietary  drug  market.  Entering 
that  field,  says  Beesley,  might  irreparably 
harm  "the  image  we've  tried  to  build  for 
years  and  years  with  doctors,  who  dislike  the 
idea  of  home  medication." 

Over  the  years,  LUly's  stubborn  adher- 
ence to  Its  conservative  ways  has  produced 
conservative  sales  and  profits.  Some  com- 
petlt<u-8,  BlaX  to  the  postwar  environment, 
have  managed  to  lift  sales  by  10  percent  a 
year,  and  net  30  percent  or  more  on  tiielr 
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equity.    Lilly,  by  contrast  has 
along  during  the  past  5  years  with 
anniial  sales  gain  (to  $294  mll- 
a  12-percent  return  on  equity. 

COMtKC   ITS    WAT 


however,  changing  industry  condi- 
better  suit  Lilly's  style  of  play. 
of  spectacular  new  driigs  seems  to 
over.    Last  jrear  only  17  new  drugs 
brought   qxit  by   the   entire   industry 
17  In  1963  and  a  record  63  in  1959. 
sltuxition  Lilly,  which  has  carefully 
a  qiread  of  more  than  900  drug 
is  not  so  dependent  ozi  a  single 
line   as,    say,   Parke,   Davis   is   on 
or  Smith  Kline  &  French  on 
and  its  derivatives, 
ciurent  pliis  for  Lilly  Is  its  reputa- 
the  medical  profession,  cultivated 
its  huge  1,100-man  force  of  detail 
[  industry  research  yields  fewer  new 
and  the  going  gets  tougher  in  the 
Lilly's  careful   fence  mending 
as  ezempriilfied  by  Its  avoidance 
letarles,  should  pay  off  increasingly. 
Lilly's  own  research  program — 
:he  Industry's  largest,  amounting  to 
of  sales  and  more  each  year — has 
been   yielding   some    profitable    new 
In  the  last  several  months  Lilly 
out  Keflin,  a  new  broad-spectrum 
Dymelor,  a  new  oral  antidiabetic, 
( luens,  a  sequential  birth-control  pill 
Jointly  with  Syntax.    These  helped 
in  lifting  first-half  profits  this  year 
]  percent  to  $1.29   per  share  on  a  26- 
sales  gain  to  $164  million. 
on  this  showing.  President  Beesley 
.965  full-year  profits  will  top  $2.50  a 
ersus  $li>9  in  1964)  on  sales  of  moire 
mlllian.    But    despite    this   big 
little  else  is  apt  to  change  around  this 
that   is  still   75  percent   con- 
by  the  founding  family.    It  can  be 
on  to  stick  to  traditional  ways  rather 
to  meet  changing  conditions, 
its   Elanco   agricultural    chemical 
is  getting  more  top-level  atten- 
days.     In   the   past,   when   drug 
were  wide  open,  this  stubbornness 
e  coat  the  company  sales  and  profits, 
present  tightening  market,  however, 
conservatism  could  be  Just  what 
or  ordered. 
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CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
I  herewith  introduce  the  third 
-part  series  by  Mr.  Vincent  X. 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
ler  on  the  proposed  recreational 
develoi  ment  of  the  San  Gorgonio  wilder- 
ness aria: 

Hj|a.TE  iw  "Ski  on  Gorgonio"  Camp 

(By  Vincent  X.  Flaherty) 

HJelte,  osw  oi  America's  top  author - 

large-scale   recreational    planning, 

programs,  and  oonsn^atlon  educa- 

i^LeqiilvocaUy  states   that  faUur«  to 

percent  of  the  San  Gorgonio  wUd 

winter  sports  Is  a  coioaaal  mistake. 

th«  past  40  years,  ths  Impact  of 

work  hAs  been  felt  from  Bo-keley  to 

<•  the  director,  general  manager. 


and  Innovator  of  outdoor  programs  tluough- 
out  Callfcmla.  He  has  been  In  direct  ofaaige 
of  reareatkxnal  InstallatloDs  for  dttos, 
beaches,  and  mountains,  including  the  San. 
Bernardino  Mountains  where  San  Gorgonio 
Is  located.  He  has  been  summoned  by  the 
White  House  for  the  benefit  of  his  thinking. 

In  an  interview  with  the  writer,  HJelte 
branded  opposition  to  the  San  Gorgonio 
winter  sports  area  as  being  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. He  shooild  know.  He  is  Califotrnla's 
foremost  expert  on  all  phases  of  outdoor 
activities. 

Would  a  snow  sports  development  in  any 
way  impair  San  Gorgonio  for  other  uses? 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said.  "Installations 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  skiing  will, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined 
only  to  the  upper  north  slope — and  to  that 
10  percent  of  the  area  where  nat\ire  provides 
enough  snow. 

"As  of  now,"  HJelte  added,  "the  tremen- 
Aous  demand  for  ski  recreation  in  southern 
California  can  be  served  only  during  the  very 
few  days  when  there  is  snow  cover  on  other 
southern  California  nnountains.  Some  years 
there  is  absolutely  no  natural  snow  cover 
anywhere  in  southern  California,  except  on 
San  Gorgonio,  which  always — always  has  its 
share. 

"Consequently,  devotees  of  the  sport  must 
journey  to  northern  California.  Thus,  time 
and  expense  entailed  denies  skiing  to  thou- 
sands of  southern  Caltfomians — even  though 
nature  has  provided  a  superb  place  and 
abundant  snow  by  their  very  door." 

Asked  if  a  winter  sports  area  on  San  Gor- 
gonio would  fill  a  definite  need,  HJelte  said: 

"Of  course  it  would.  Youth  and  family 
groups  among  our  great  masses  must  have 
someplace  to  go  beyond  siunmer  months  to 
accommodate  outdoor  life.  They  will  incor- 
porate winter  sports  in  their  programs  if  the 
San  Gorgonio  slope  Is  made  accessible,  as  it 
should  be.  Skiing  is  no  more  foreign  to  me 
than  camping  and  other  outdoor  activities  I 
have  been  associated  with.  I  have  worked 
at  Mammoth  Mountain  and  other  ski  areas 
during  the  course  of  my  career." 

AN     EXPEBT 

Hjelte,  longtime  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion expert,  paiised  an  instant.  Then  he 
said: 

"After  40  years,  I  should  know  something 
about  public  demand." 

The  foregoing  shoxUd  end  harmful  rumors 
that  have  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  HJelte  Is  adamantly  ag^iinst  a  winter 
sports  Installation  for  Scm  Gorgonio.  It 
should  eliminate  the  argiunent  of  a  leading 
opponent,  the  Sierra  Club,  which  says  a 
winter  sports  area  would  destroy  the  wilder- 
ness values  of  the  entire  mountain. 

The  Sierra  Club  might  be  enunciating  its 
worst  fears,  with  horrific  visions  of  a  real 
estate  development  and  galloping  commer- 
cialism, but  even  some  of  the  most  zealous 
members  know  this  would  not  be  allowed  by 
the  U.S.  Government — which  would  retain 
control  of  the  area.  Tlielr  ambition  is  to 
lock  up  the  whole  place  and  keep  it  as  a 
lonesome,  unpeopled  wilderness. 

To  date,  the  Sierra  Club  has  done  a  mighty 
Job  when  one  considers  the  fact  only  53,000 
people  (Forest  Service  estimate)  visited  San 
Gorgonio  last  year — Just  about  the  size  of  one 
baseball  crowd  that  might  attend  a  game 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  and  the 
San  Francisco  Giants. 

COMPARISON 

Three  million  recreation-seeking  people 
attended  major  league  baseball  games  tn 
Dodger  Stadiiim  last  year  on  some  140  days, 
while  only  63,000  bothered  to  visit  San  Gor- 
gonio during  a  period  of  365  days. 

Granted  that  watching  baseball  Is  an  in- 
dolent form  of  recreation,  it  still  demon- 
strates southern  Calif  or  nians  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  outdoors  in  greater  numbers 


tban  people  in  any  other  area  in  the  world 
But  the  hard  fact  remains  that  they  have 
fewer  and  fewer  places  to  go. 

How  many  people  do  you  suppose  would 
flock  to  a  winter  area  on  Gorgonio  if  one 
were  made  available?  Considering  the  abun- 
dance of  skiers  and  others  who  like  to  visit 
the  snow,  the  area  could  attract  50,000  or 
more  on  weekends,  so  get  out  your  pencil 
More  people  in  a  few  weekends  than  now 
visit  San  Gorgonio  in  an  entire  year— and 
they  would  be  using  only  10  percent  of  the 
terrain. 

VAST  POTOrrlAL 

Indeed,  the  current  Gorgonio  annual  at- 
tendance record  of  53,000  could  be  exceeded 
in  one  day,  say  for  a  world  ski  championship 

Most  assuredly  San  Gorgonio  would  rani 
with  the  Dodgers  and  Disneyland  as  a  tour- 
ist attraction. 

The  miracle  of  it  aU.is  that  there  are  s 
dozen  possible  winter  sports  sites  along  the 
15  miles  of  range  that  is  called  Mount  San 
Gorgonio.  This  fact  at  once  defeats  the 
propaganda  circtdated  by  some  conservation- 
ist who  shout:  "A  ski  area  would  rip  the  heart 
out  of  the  moimtain" — which  is  not  a  moun- 
tain, but  a  range. 

READT    MADE 

A  Winter  area  could  be  placed  any  one  of 
many  places  along  the  mUes  and  miles  of 
snow-clad  northern  summit,  leaving  30,000 
acres  vm touched,  including  the  heart. 

If  ever  natiu-e  prepared  readymade  skiing 
areas  on  any  range  of  mountains,  Gorgonio 
is  that  range.  Gouged  straight  down  her 
northern  slopes,  as  If  by  collossal  claws,  the 
timberless  ski  runs  are  already  there  and 
waiting  in  cUusslc  design. 

Yet,  there  stands  southern  California's 
highest  mountain  range,  bankrupt  in  the 
realm  of  attendance  figures  when  only  10 
percent  of  masslveness  would  put  the  h\ige 
mountain  into  the  outdoor  business,  put  her 
on  tlie  tax  rolls  in  a  big  way,  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  winter  sports  resorts. 

There  are  already  thousands  of  frustrated 
skiers  In  southern  California,  ready  to  go. 
Within  a  short  time  there  would  be  thou- 
sands more,  with  whole  families  taking  it  up. 

Opponents  claim  winter  sports  would  de- 
stroy things  for  youth  groups  which  have 
camping  installations  miles  away  and  thou- 
sands of  feet  below  any  point  where  a  winter 
sports  area  might  be  placed. 

Some  of  the  opposition,  whether  misled  or 
not,  never  has  pointed  out  that  the  wintw 
area  would  occupy  a  spot  seldom  used  by 
anyone,  even  when  the  snow  melts  in  the 
summer.  When  the  snow  Is  gone,  all  that  is 
left  is  a  timberless  waste,  heavily  cluttered 
with  small  rocks. 

The  opposition  never  has  pointed  out  that 
thousands  of  California  youngsters  could 
enjoy  snow  and  take  up  skiing  or  sledding 
for  the  first  time.  Nor  have  the  opponents 
mentioned  the  possibility  organized  youth 
groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Campflre  Girls,  and 
rellgiotis  youth  organizations  could  use  the 
facilities  free  of  charge,  plus  group  skiing 
Instruction.  This  is  a  point  that  has  been 
stressed  among  southern  California  Con- 
gressmen who  want  it  to  become  a  manda- 
tory part  of  the  opening  of  Gorgonio  for 
winter  sports. 

MORE  FACTS 

Another  thing  the  opposition  never  men- 
tions Is  the  fact  that  ski  lifts  become 
strangely  attractive  to  campers  and  hikers 
once  an  otherwise  impassable  snow  area  is 
opened. 

Wilderness  must  be  preservedi,  of  course, 
but  this  unique  snow  area  should  be  put 
to  miiltiple  use,  as  the  rules  of  the  Forest 
Service  state. 

In  southern  California,  mind  you,  there 
are  1,064,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 
Forests  In  tlie  soothem  half  of  California 
add  up  to  more  than  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
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In  southern  California's  89,700  wilderness 
acres  approximately  35,000  are  in  the  San 
fioreonio  range.  Untold  thousands  of  winter 
KDorts  people  in  southern  California  need 
only  10  percent  of  that.  The  opposition 
claims  this  would  be  a  terrible  loss. 

NOT   so 

In  the  first  place,  this  would  be  no  loss  at 
all  because  winter  sports  do  not  damage 
wilderness  values.  In  the  second  place,  with 
all  of  the  unused  northern  summit  areas 
eoine  to  waste— utter  waste— it  would  be 
fike  a  millionaire  losing  $10.  He  wouldn't 
miss  it  at  all.  But  if  a  poor  man  lost  the 
same  sum,  it  would  be  a  calamity. 

Southern  California  is  a  wilderness  mil- 
lionaire—yet, paradoxically— is  poverty- 
stricken  for  lack  of  winter  sports  areas.  Yet 
you  hear  kids  complain  they  have  no  place 
to  go,  nothing  to  do,  while  parents  yammer 
about  Juvenile  delinquency. 

U  southern  Californians  want  the  finest 
winter  sports  area  in  the  world,  one  that  will 
serve  a  million  people  or  more — and  will 
inevitably  develop  athletes  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team.  Then  they'd  better  write 
their  Congressman  now. 


The  National  Riyers  &  Harbors  Congre«$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  tx)  submit  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Henry  H.  Buckman, 
president  of  the  National  Rivers  &  Har- 
bors Congress.  The  National  Rivers  & 
Harbors  Congress  has  made  many  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  water  resources. 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Buckman  tells  of 
the  organization  itself.  I  feel  that  it 
will  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  follows: 
Natiokal  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  9, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  National  Rivers  & 
Harbors  Congress  I  write  to  thank  you  for 
your  Inspiring  letter  of  greeting  to  us  on  the 
occasion  of  ovu'  52d  annual  convention.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  read  your  conununica- 
tlon  to  the  delegates  assembled  from  every 
State  In  the  Union.  . 

Throughout  the  years  you  have  been  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  to  all  who  seek  to 
further  the  public  welfare  through  the  wise 
use  and  conservation  of  our  water  resovu^es. 
Your  statesmanlike  concern  for  the  needs  In 
this  field,  not  only  for  the  electorate  you 
serve  In  particular,  but  of  all  America,  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  your  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  to  State  and  Federal  officers 
throughout  the  Nation.  To  you  and  other 
patriotic  men  of  vision  within  and  without 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  its  people 
owe  their  present  ability  to  bequeath  to  fol- 
lowing generations  a  timely  realization  of 
our  ever-increasing  need  for  adequate  pro- 
vision for  all  aspects  of  the  use  and  conser- 
vation of  water. 


The  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress 
was  founded  84  years  ago  as  a  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan national  organization.  It  has  main- 
tained that  character  throughout  its  exist- 


ence.   The  great  number   of   distinguished 
men  and  public  crfOcers  in  both  the  National 
and  State  Governments;   men  of  divergent 
political  philosophies  and  party  afflllations 
who  have  been  and  are  members,  directors, 
and  officers  of  this  organization  bear  witness 
to  this.    The  nature  of  the  organization  and 
its  objectives  have  served  to  oontinually  in- 
crease Its  usefulness  throughout  the  years. 
The  National   Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress 
Ls  founded  on  the  proposition  that  so  long 
as  the  several  States  and  the  Federal  Union 
are  dedicated  to  representative  government, 
the  education  of  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives regarding  water  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  the  most  direct  avenue  leading 
to  the  objectives  we  seek  to  attain.    These 
may   be    grouped   under  four    main   heads: 
namely,  the  development  of  a  prudent  but 
dynamic  governmental  policy  embracing  all 
aspects  of  the  potentials,  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  water  resources;   the  implemen- 
tation of  this  policy  by  carefully  planned  and 
prudently  imdertaken  projects;  research  with 
respect  to  water  by  competent  scientific  and 
technological  authorities;  and  the  planning, 
development  and  correlation  of  the  use  of 
our  water  resources  as  basic  elements  in  the 
national  defense. 

Therefore,  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the 
organization  comprise  the  encouragement  of 
factfinding  with  respect  to  water,  including 
its  nature,  occvorence,  potentials,  use  and 
conservation;  the  correlation  of  such  data; 
its  widest  practicable  dissemination;  and 
the  appwopriate  application  of  such  to  spe- 
cific projects. 

As  a  major  means  for  the  implementation 
of  its  educattonal  policy,  the  National  Rivers 
&  Harbors  Congress  has  created  an  Independ- 
ent, nonprofit,  educational  trust  foundation, 
the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources.  This  insti- 
tution has  proposed  to  give  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  Water  Resources  Educational 
Building,  to  be  located  In  Washington  on 
suitable  Government  property,  and  to  pro- 
vide in  perpetuity  for  its  appropriate  equip- 
ment and  its  maintenance  and  operation 
under  Government  direction.  The  trustees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources  are  pres- 
ently awaiting  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  pending  permissive  legislation. 

We  have  assumed  the  task  of  contributing 
to  the  molding  of  public  policy  respecting 
water.    We  believe  that  we  can  best  do  this 
through  a  continuing  effort  to  educate  our 
people  in  the  fuU  meaning  of  our  water  re- 
sovures  to  them.     We  are  satisfied  that  the 
people  through  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  be  safely 
relied  upon  to  do  what  is  best  In  this  field 
when  they   are  fully  Informed.     Our  basic, 
self-imposed    task    is    the    dissemination    of 
information  &nd  the  making  of  such  recom- 
mendations as  we  believe  to  be  called  fra:  by 
the  facts  we  find.     We  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  pressure-group  methods.    Only  thus 
have   we   been   able   to   gain   and  hold   the 
confidence  of  our  members  within  and  with- 
out   the    State    and    Federal    Governments 
which  we  possess  today.    We  recognize  that 
there  are  debateble  grounds  in  the  field  of 
water,  and  that  there  must  be  room  for  and 
respect  for  divergent  opinions. 

The  structure  and  the  procedure  of  the 
National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress  have 
been  molded  by  the  experience  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  necessity 
for  all  possible  aocurtwiy  of  the  facts  upon 
which  its  positions  and  its  recommendaUons 
are  based  is  only  equaled  by  the  necessity 
for  adequate  deliberaUve  procedure  to  insure 
its  positions  and  recommendations  against 
misguided  enthusiasm  or  selfish  interest.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  the  organization 
functions  as  follows: 

The  seat  of  ultimate  authority  lies  in  the 
national  directorate  which  presently  com- 
prises 21  members  elected  by  vote  of  the 
qualified  membership  of  the  organizaUon 
assembled  in  convention.     Each  of  these  di- 


rectors, drawn  from  all  major  geographical 
areas  of  the  country,  serves  for  3  years  unless 
reelected  for  a  like  term.  One-third  are 
elected  each  year.  This  board  of  national 
directors  have  the  sole  power  to  adopt, 
amend,  or  rescind  bylaws,  and  to  create  and 
abolish  all  committees  and  to  review  their 
findings  with  respect  to  policy.  They  also 
elect  each  year  for  1-year  terms  the  executive 
officers,  and,  through  the  byUws  or  by  direct 
action,  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties. 

The  executive  officers  are:  The  president, 
the  executive  vice  president,  the  secretary, 
and  the  treasurer.  The  president  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  exercises  the  authority 
customarily  vested  in  this  office.  Subject  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  board,  authority  with 
respect  to  policy  and  all  appointments  is 
delegated  to  the  president. 

Realizing  that  constructive  results  require 
drawing  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mem- 
bership all  possible  information  and  opin- 
ion, and  that  full  opportunity  must  be  pro- 
vided for  due  consideration,  and  for  debate 
of  opposing  views,  as  well  as  means  for  ob- 
taining Judgment  as  to  such,  the  board  has 
long   since   created   a   number  of   operative 
committees  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a 
major  aspect  of  water  potential,  use  or  con-  . 
servation.     The  desirability  of  giving  to  each 
of  these  cormnittees  a  nationwide  character 
carries  with  it  the  difficulty  of  holding  more 
than  very  occasional  meetings  of  members 
widely  separated  by  geographical  dlsUnces. 
To  offset  this,  all  such  committees  are  au- 
thorized to  conduct  their  discussions,  delib- 
erations, and  balloting  by  mail.     This  pro- 
cedure enables  each  operative  committee  to 
examine    deliberately    and    thoroughly    all 
questions      coming      within      Its      purview 
throughout  the  year.     It  enables  the  com- 
mittee to  formulate  and  prepare  its  annual 
report   in   the   light   of   ample   deliberation, 
canvass  of  opinion,  and  a  majority  vote  of 
the  whole  coimnlttee.     It  enables  the  main 
body  of  the  whole  membership  of  the  orga- 
nization   in    convention    to    rely    upon    the 
validity  of  the  findings  in  a  report  thus  pro-   . 
duced,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  hasty  or 
uninformed  action. 

The  geographical  distribution  and  non- 
partisan character  of  the  National  Rivers  tt 
Harbors  Congress  are  well  lUustrated  not 
only  by  the  diversification  of  its  membership 
but  by  that  of  its  directorate.  Its  national 
vice  presidents,  and  the  chairmen  of  its  op- 
erative committees.  Among  these  individ- 
uals, in  alphabetical  order,  are: 

Representative  Mark  ANDRrws,  of  North 
Dakota,  cochairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Representative  Watne  N.  Aspinall.  of  Colo- 
rado, cochairman  of  the  Committee  on  Use 
and  Treatment  of  Saline  Water. 

Hon.  WUllam  V.  Bailey,  of  Michigan,  sec- 
retary, and  a  national  director. 

Representative  John  A.  Blatnik,  of  Minne- 
sota, a  national  \'lce  president  and  cochair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Water  Use  and 
Pollution  Abatement. 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  of  Florida,  presi- 
dent, and  a  national  director. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Camp,  of  California,  a  national 
director  and  cochairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Use  and  Treatment  of  Saline  Water. 

Col.  Frank  H.  Collins,  USAF  (retired),  of 
tlie  District  of  Columbia,  a  national  director. 
Senator    Everett    McKinlet    Dirksen.    of 
Illinois,  a  natioruU  vice  president. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  of  Loulsi.m.-i. 
a  national  vice  president. 

Hon.  Walter  H.  Gahagan,  of  New  Tork.  a 
national  director. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Grimes,  of  South  Dakota, 
cochairman  of  the  committee  on  Irrigation 
and  reclamation. 

Hon.  Al  Hansen,  of  Minnesota,  a  national 
director,  and  cochairman  of  the  committee 
on  projects. 

Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland,  of  Florida, 
a  national  vice  president. 
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Representative   W.   R.   Hull,   of   Missouri, 

of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

L.  Ireland,  of  Ohio,   a  national 


cochairma  i 

Hon.  R. 
director. 

Representative  Jobepb  W.  Maktin,  Jr.,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  national  vice  president,  and 
director. 

John  L.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas, 
emeritus. 

Miller,  of  Texas,  cochalrman  of 
on  Inland  navigation. 
S.  Moody,  of  Georgia,  a  na- 


a  national 

Senator 
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G<  n.  John  L.  Person,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
Sentuclcy,  executive  vice  president 
natlpnal  director. 

A.  Pitkin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
director. 

H.  Saiinders,  of  Florida,  a  na- 
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Robert  T.  SECRtsx,  of  Ohio, 
of  the  conunlttee  on  projects. 
Robert  L.  P.  Sikes,  of  Flor- 
natlt>nal  vice  president. 

N.  Stambaugh,  Sr..  of  Florida. 
of  the  committee  on  Inland  navi- 
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E.  Sturrock,  of  Texas,  a  national 

cochalrman  of  the  committee 

and  pollution  abatement. 

James  R.  Townsend,  of  North 

reasurer,  and  a  national  director. 

Clirence  R.  Tull,  of  Maryland,  a  na- 

dlrc  ctor. 

William  H.  Webb,  of  Maryland,  a  na- 

G.  West,  of  Washington,  a 


dlr*  ctor. 


H«rl)ert 

d  rector. 

Ralph  W.  Tarborough.  of  Texas,  a 

president,  and  a  national  di- 
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Young,  of  Texas,  cochalrman  of 
on  resolutions. 


Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress 

to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 

of  our  people  with  respect  to 

that    the    econconlc    strength    of 

be  derived  from  an  adequate  and 

use  and  development  of  our  water 

i  a  basic  element  In  our  national 

or   continuing   successful   reslst- 

mkjor  and  prolonged  enemy  attack, 

water    for    every    use    Is    needed. 

meet  almost  all  such  needs  can 

y  hamper  our  war  effort.     Not  the 

t  lese  war  needs  is  the  ability  to 

cargoes  on  our  rivers  and  canals 

the    now-building    canal    across 

florlda  urged  by  us  for  many  years 

the  barrier  of  the  Appalachians 

materials  and  suppUes  safely 

channels    between    the    mld- 

and   the   East   across   Instead    of 

,Teat  salient  of  that  peninsula. 
ry  good  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am, 
Res^ectf vUly  and  sincerely, 

Henry  H.  Buckman, 
Presid!\^nt,  the  National  Rivers  <fr  Har- 
Congress. 


The  F  igbt  Against  Smat  Peddlers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW   JZRSET 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th\  rsday,  September  2,  1965 


ANIELS.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 

Subcommittee  on  Educa- 

whofce  chairman  is  the  very  hard 

rentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 

able  John  H.  Dent,  Is  presently 

hearings  on  my  bill,  H.R. 


7465,  which  would  set  up  a  16-member 
study  group  to  consider  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  pornography. 

Witnesses  bciore  our  subcommittee 
have  presented  a  very  telling  case  for  ac- 
tion in  this  field.  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  very  convincing  article 
by  O.  K.  Armstrong  which  appeared  in 
the  September  edition  of  the  Readers' 
Digest. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this  excel- 
lent article.  Mr.  Armstrong  makes  some 
very  telling  points,  and  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  his  views. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Fight  Against  the  Smut  Peddlers 

(NoTE.^The  balance  of  power  Is  shifting 
toward  the  decent-minded  public,  but  the 
drive  will  fall  unless  a  carefully  mapped 
program   is  followed  in  every  community.) 

(By  O.  K.  Armstrong) 

A  dramatic  and  significant  battle  is  swirl- 
ing across  the  United  States  today.  Fighting 
on  one  side  are  the  publishers,  distributors 
and  sellers  of  obscene  material — a  business 
estimated  to  gross  currently  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  In  the  opposite  camp 
are  public  prosecutors,  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  citizens  alarmed  at  the  rising  tide  of 
newsstand  and  mall-order  pornography  and 
determined  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  stakes  In  this  battle  are  high.  For 
the  peddlers  of  smut  it  means  the  right  to 
maintain  and  expand  their  markets.  News- 
stands flaunt  magazines  loaded  with  sugges- 
tive nudity  and  {xiperback  l>oolis  filled  with 
detailed  portrayals  of  Illicit  and  abnormal 
sexual  relations.  To  impressionable  youths, 
this  flood  of  pornography  conveys  the  notion 
that  adultery  and  perversion  are  acceptable, 
that  moral  standards  are  passe. 

APPEALING    TO    THE    PRURIENT 

The  battle  began  in  earnest  Ln  1955,  when, 
following  a  Kefauver  committee  Investiga- 
tion of  the  pornography  racket,  U.S.  cities 
launched  Intensive  crackdowns  against  ob- 
scenity. But  the  resulting  court  cases  pro- 
duced conflicting  rulings  and  confusion  over 
what  is  legally  obscene.  Guidelines  were 
imperative  if  the  drive  on  obscenity  was  not 
to  collapse. 

In  June  1957  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  supplied  those  guidelines — 
most  important,  an  explicit  definition  of  ob- 
scenity. Known  as  the  Roth  ruling.  It  af- 
firmed convictions  of  Samuel  Roth  of  New 
York  and  David  S.  Alberts  of  California, 
both  possessors  of  long  records  as  pornogra- 
phy distributors.  Writing  the  historic  opin- 
ion for  the  majority  of  the  Court,  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  declared: 

"Implicit  In  the  history  of  the  first  amend- 
ment Is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  importance.  We 
hold  that  obscenity  Is  not  within  the  area 
of  constitutionally  protected  speech  or 
press."  The  ruling  then  proceeded  to  this 
definition:  "Obscene  material  •  •  •  deals 
with  sex  In  a  manner  appealing  to  prurient 
Interest."  The  test  should  be  "whether  to  the 
average  person,  applying  contemporary  com- 
munity standards,  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  material  taken  as  a  whole"  makes  such  a 
prurient  appeal. 

Champions  of  decency  hoped  that  the  new 
decision  would  clarify  the  issues  in  obscenity 
cases  once  and  for  all.  Among  them  was 
Charles  H.  Keating.  Jr.,  a  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
attorney  who.  in  1956,  founded  Citizens  for 
Decent  Literature.'  Keating  recognized  that 
the  Roth  ruling,  along  with  the  State  and 
local  laws  It  guarded,  could  serve  as  a  pow- 
erful weapon  in  the  attack  on  commercial- 
ized filth. 


1  See  "Poison  in  Print — And  How  To  Get 
Rid  of  It,"  the  Reader's  Digest,  May  1964. 


Lawyers  who  defended  pornography  deal- 
ery,  however.  Immediately  denounced  the 
Roth  decision  as  "vague  and  unworkable." 
And,  apart  from  the  Roth  ruling,  other  prob- 
lems were  apparent.  A  bookseller  in  Detroit, 
for  example,  had  sold  a  paperback  novel  to 
a  detective.  He  was  convicted  of  violating 
a  Michigan  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  publl- 
cations  containing  materials  injurious  to 
youth.  Then  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  State  law.  The  Court  ruled  that 
the  law's  effect  was  "to  reduce  the  adult 
population  of  Michigan  to  reading  only  what 
Is  fit  for  children."  This  decision  made  it 
clear  that  laws  covering  the  sale  of  materiaU 
objectionable  for  children  must  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  public  in  general. 

Another  case.  Manual  Enterprises,  Inc.,  v. 
Day.  which  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1962,  illustrated  a  pitfall  of  improper  pro- 
cedure. In  this  case,  three  members  of  the 
Court  stated  that  the  Postmaster  General 
should  not  seize  material  and  require  the 
vendor,  through  an  Injunctive  action,  to 
prove  his  right  to  distribute  It.  Thus,  "prior 
restraint" — censorship  before  distribution  or 
sale — by  the  Postmaster  General  was  a  majcw 
factor  In  this  reversal  of  a  lower  court  Judg- 
ment. 

LEARNING  THE  PITFALLS 

Keating  was  not  disheartened  by  such  deci- 
sions. The  trouble,  he  saw,  was  that  the 
smut  dealers  were  often  represented  by  wily 
specialists  in  obscenity  law  who  were  ready 
and  willing  to  pull  every  legal  trick  In  the 
book  to  defend  their  clients.  On  the  other 
side  were  police  chiefs  and  district  attorneys 
with  heavy  caseloads  and  limited,  sometimes 
inexperienced  staffs. 

Keating  now  began  an  intensive  study  of 
the  legal  pitfalls,  to  help  representatives  of 
the  public  to  compete.  He  talked  with  police 
officials  and  public  prosecutors  and  examined 
the  obscenity  statutes  in  the  50  States.  Dur- 
ing his  researches,  he  met  James  J.  Clancy,  a 
deputy  district  attorney  In  Burbank,  Calif., 
who  had  been  highly  successful  in  preparing 
obscenity  cases  for  prosecution. 

Both  men  saw  that  obscenity  laws  varied 
from  State  to  State.  Some  of  these  statutes 
needed  updating,  others  rephrasing  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  the  Roth  ruling.  Citi- 
zens for  Decent  Literature  started  an  edu- 
cational campaign  for  the  revision  and 
strengthening  of  these  laws. 

Next,  Keating  and  Clancy  offered  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  any  prosecutor 
who  wanted  It..  Today  Keating  spends  a 
substantial  amount  of  his  time  helping  to 
prepare  briefs  and  advising  prosecutors  on 
details  of  obscenity  statutes.  Clancy's  CDL 
work  became  so  demanding  that  he  Joined 
the  national  staff  as  full-time  legal  counsel. 
The  two  men  have  filed  amicus  curiae  (friend 
of  the  court)  briefs  to  assist  prosecutions  la 
a  nimiber  of  obscenity  cases. 

Another  strong  arm  Is  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  Because  of  the  big  Increase  In 
obscenity  cases  in  recent  years,  the  Depart- 
ment's general-crime  division  has  estab- 
Ushed  a  staff  of  legal  experts  responsible  for 
dealing  with  pornography  in  the  mall  and 
In  Interstate  commerce.  Two  specialists  In 
this  field,  Edward  J.  Pesce  and  Theodore 
Klelnman,  are  assigned  full  time  to  the  work. 
They  help  Federal  district  attorneys  follow 
correct  procedures. 

SHIFTING    THE    BALANCE 

Through  such  efforts,  the  balance  of  power 
Is  now  shifting  In  the  legal  fight  against 
obscenity.  Since  the  Roth  decision,  scores  of 
convictions  in  obsecenity  cases,  obtained  In 
State  and  Federal  courts,  have  not  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Records 
also  disclose  that  from  June  1967  to  June 
1965  the  highest  court  has  denied  review  In 
2a  criminal  convictions  for  obscerUty-law  vi- 
olations. 

While  these  signs  are  encouraging,  some 
court  decisions  are  alarming— fu,  for  example. 
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a  1963  ruling  by  Judge  J.  Irwin  Shaph-o  in 
the  trtal  couirt  of  Queens  County,  N.Y.  The 
officials  of  a  news-distributing  company  baO. 
been  arrested  on  charges  of  selling  books  al- 
leged by  the  district  attorney  to  be  obopene. 
Judge  Shapiro  admitted  In  his  ruling  that 
•fully  90  percent  of  each  book  Is  filled  with 
lurid  descriptions  of  sexual  activities,  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  act  as  an  erotic  stimulus  to 
those  so  Inclined."  and  then  dismissed  the 
defendants  with  this  astonishing  dictum: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  court  these  books 
are  unvarnished  trash,  but  novels  and  stories 
of  no  literary  merit  have  a  place  in  our  so- 
ciety. There  are  those  who,  because  of  lack 
of  education,  the  meanness  of  their  social 
existence,  or  mental  insufficiency,  cannot 
cope  with  anything  better."  Shapiro's  rul- 
ing prompted  Life  magazine  to  ask  editori- 
ally. "Is  any  book  legally  obscene  anymore?" 
The  case  Is  currently  on  appeal. 

More  ominous  still  was  the  thinking  of 
two  VS.  Supreme  Coiu-t  Justices  In  voting 
to  reverse  two  Florida  clvll-proceedlngs  de- 
cisions which  found  the  books  "Tropic  of 
Cancer"  and  "Pleasure  Was  My  Business"  to 
be  obscene.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
these  Judgments  In  Jvme  1964  by  a  close  5-4 
verdict,  with  concurring  votes  cast  by  Jus- 
tices Hugo  Black  and  William  O.  Douglas. 
In  their  opinion,  the  Roth  test  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Both  Black  and  Douglas  hold 
that  freedom-of-press  guarantees  forbid  re- 
straint on  what  may  be  published. 

Fortunately,  this  Is  a  minority  view  among 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  To  date,  the  Court 
has  never  ruled  in  favor  of  pornography  or 
obscenity  per  se.  In  a  recent  decision.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  underscored  the  respon- 
sibilities that  officials  and  citizens  must 
face: 

"Courts  are  often  presented  with  pro- 
cedurally bad  cases,  and  in  dealing  with 
them  appear  to  be  acquiescing  In  the  dis- 
semlnation  of  obscenity.  But  if  cases  were 
well  prepared  with  the  appropriate  concern 
for  constitutional  safeguards,  courts  would 
not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
obscenity." 

MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE 

This  challenge  can  be  met  If  a  three -point 
program  Is  followed: 

1.  Police  and  prosecutors  must  study  ob- 
scenity laws  and  know  the  proper  procedures 
to  enforce  them.  If  prosecutors  are  Inexpe- 
rienced In  handling  pornography  cases,  they 
should  secure  the  aid  of  veteran  legal  fight- 
ers of  the  racket.  District  attorneys  should 
concentrate  on  prosecuting  the  worst  smut 
peddlers  In  their  areas,  attacking  the  sale  of 
filth  so  offensive  that  Its  meaning  and  men- 
ace are  self-evident. 

Laws  and  ordinances  should,  if  necessary, 
be  revised  so  that  their  wording  is  consist- 
ent with  that  of  the  Supreme  Coxu-t's  decision 
In  the  Roth  case.  State  legislatures  and 
municipal  councils  should  keep  In  mind 
these  principles: 

(a)  Prior  censorship  (before  distribution, 
showing  or  sale)  has  been  practically  out- 
lawed by  the  courts. 

(b)  Nudity  and  obscenity  are  not  synony- 
mous; the  manner  and  purpose  of  the  show- 
ing of  nudity,  and  the  intent  to  arouse 
prurient  interest,  determine  the  offense. 

(c)  District  attorneys  should  draw  on  a 
Federal  law  enacted  in  1958,  which  allows 
prosecution  of  pornography  purveyors  not 
only  in  thee  locality  where  they  man  their 
filth,  but  eJso  where  it  Is  delivered.  "Hils  law 
is  proving  a  powerful  weapon. 

2.  Try  all  obscenity  cases  in  a  criminal 
court,  before  a  Jury.  The  criminal  court, 
with  Jury.  Is  the  forum  that  assiires  the 
greatest  chance  of  success,  for  the  12-person 
Jury,  drawn  from  the  local  community,  can 
best  assess  offending  materials  on  the  basis 
of  known  "community  standards."  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  declared:  "It  is  my  belief 
that  when  the  Court  said  In  Roth  that  ob- 
scenity Is  to  be  defined  by  reference  to  'com- 


munity standards'  it  meant  community 
standards — not  a  national  standard,  as  some- 
times argued." 

Appellate  courts  are  reluctant  to  overturn 
verdicte  of  Juries  In  criminal  trials  that  are 
properly  conducted.  In  some  States,  how- 
ever, the  prosecution  does  not  have  the  right 
to  a  Jury  trial  if  the  defendant  waives  it. 
The  law  should  be  changed  to  give  the  pros- 
ecution this  right  in  all  criminal  cases. 

3.  The  public  must  strengthen  and  use 
every  legal  means  to  fight  obscenity.  "The 
main  reason  obscenity  laws  are  not  en- 
forced," says  Keating,  "is  public  apathy." 
Citizens  in  any  community  can  organize  to 
battle  the  traffic  In  filth.  They  should  be 
widely  representative  of  all  churches,  of  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  women's  clubs,  civic 
clubs,  business,  and  labor  organizations. 
These  citizen  groups  should  stiidy  the  news- 
stands and  booltstores  and  file  complaints 
with  public  prosecutors  when  material  ap- 
pears to  violate  obscenity  laws.  In  addition, 
they  should  become  familiar  with  the  laws 
that  control  obscenity,  demand  revisions 
where  necessary,  and  Insist  upon  enforce- 
ment. 

Here  Is  a  crusade  against  a  rising  evil 
which  all  of  us — with  our  courts — should 
pitch  into  and  win. 


Chrysler  Dedicates  Belvidere  Assembly 
Plant— The  Nation's  Newest  and  Most 
Modern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day. September  13,  Is  a  red  letter  day 
In  the  12th  District  of  HUnois  for  it  is  on 
that  day  that  a  great  new  Chrysler  Corp. 
plant  will  be  dedicated  at  Belvidere, 
Boone  County,  HI.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  Chrs'sler  plant 
to  be  located  in  Illinois,  it  is  the  most 
modem  and  most  efficient  automobile 
assembly  plant  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recall  the  en- 
tire success  story  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
This  story  has  been  chronicled  frequent- 
ly during  the  past  several  years.  How- 
ever, the  $50  million  which  this  corpo- 
ration Is  Investing  to  manufacture  new 
Plymouth  and  Dodge  passenger  cars  on 
a  250-acre  tract  in  Belvidere  is  impres- 
sive evidence  of  the  success  story  of  the 
Clirysler  Corp.  during  this  decade  of  the 
1960's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  formal  opening 
date  of  its  plant  on  September  13,  Chry- 
sler Txill  have  approximately  1,400  new 
employees  at  Belvidere.  Within  a  year 
it  is  expected  that  more  than  2,000  em- 
ployees will  find  work  in  this  great  indus- 
trial complex.  Within  several  years  the 
plant  may  engage  as  many  as  5,000  em- 
ployees in  theproduction of  new  automo- 
biles on  a  two-shift  operation  with  an 
output  of  960  cars  per  day  or  more  than 
200,000  passenger  cars  per  year.  The 
total  payroll  from  such  a  fuU  operation 
would  exceed  $30  milUon  annually. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
factors  which  contributed  to  Chrysler's 
decision  to  locate  its  new  plant  in  this 


area  of  our  Nation.  First  and  foremost, 
I  am  Informed  that  the  Chrysler  rep- 
resentatives liked  the  people  they  met 
and  the  pn«)ective  employees  with 
whom  they  visited  as  they  searched  for 
the  plant  location.  Second,  of  course, 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  found  that  Belvidere 
was  convenient  to  many  of  the  suppliers 
who  produce  component  parts  for  their 
finished  products.  Third,  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  were  conducive  to  this 
move  with  rail  transportation  available 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  motor  transporta- 
tion on  the  great  Illinois  toll  road  and 
other  major  highways. 

Favorable  State  and  local  tax  laws 
were  another  important  element  as  were, 
first,  the  climate,  second,  the  opportunity 
for  expansion,  third,  suitable  schools,  and 
fourth,  adequate  community  services 
available  to  the  industrial,  business,  and 
residential  properties  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mind  adding  that 
the  advent  of  Chrysler  Corp.  to  the  12th 
District  has  set  off  an  economic  boom 
in  Belvidere  and  Boone  County  as  well 
as  in  the  surrounding  counties.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  real  estate  market  and  retail 
business  in  Belvidere  has  been  fantastic. 
The  community  enthusiasm  In  support 
of  this  great  development  has  been 
heartening  to  all  and  bespeaks  well  the 
future  cordiality  which  Is  bound  to  pre- 
vail between  Chrysler  Corp.  and  its  em- 
ployees on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other 
residents  of  the  community  where 
Chrysler  is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  first 
of  all  the  president  of  the  Chrysler  Coitd.. 
Mr.  Lynn  To\^-nsend.  He  has  provided 
the  kind  of  executive  leadership  and 
qualities  of  citizen  responsibility  which 
contribute  to  keep  American  industry  in 
the  forefront.  These  individual  charac- 
teristics of  Ljmn  Townsend  are  recog- 
nized thi-oughout  our  land  and  the  en- 
tire free  world.  Such  other  Chrjsler 
Corp.  executives  as  Virgil  E.  Boyd,  group 
vice  president:  Robert  Anderson,  group 
vice  president;  and  Joseph  F.  Kerigan, 
vice  president  and  group  executive,  have 
directed  and  will  continue  to  oversee  op- 
erations in  the  Belvidere  plant  as  well  as 
In  other  Chrysler  plants.  T^ey  are  en- 
titled to  a  generous  share  of  the  commeil- 
dations  directed  to  the  Cluysler  Corp. 
management.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  par- 
ticular mention  of  James  G.  Shepherd, 
the  plant  manager  at  Belvidere.  Jim 
Shepherd  has  seen  this  $50  million  plant 
rise  from  a  com  field  to  the  great  and 
complex  structure  which  it  Is  today.  I 
visited  the  plant  with  him  several  months 
ago  before  the  assembly  line  had  started 
to  operate  and  before  most  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  had  been  in- 
stalled. Jim  Shepherd  makes  his  home 
In  Belvidere,  and  he  has  lived  and  will 
continue  to  live  with  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  this  enormous  plant.  He 
is  one  who  has  shouldered  great  respon- 
sibility and  upon  whom  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Chrj-sler  Corp.'s  operations  in 
Belvidere  will  depend. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  identify  and 
enumerate  all  of  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  this  great  industrial  es- 
tablishment to  the  12th  District  of  Illi- 
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Speaker,  the  principal  tribute 
is  to  the  genius  of  Amer- 
great  private  enter- 
to  the  thousands  of 
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Mr, 
the  eve  of 


Mr.  Speaker,  on 
his  returning  to  the  United 


States  after  several  weeks  in  South  Viet- 
nam, much  of  which  was  spent  in  the 
hinterland,  William  Elinaka,  a  Ph.  D. 
candidate  from  Hawaii,  described  Amer- 
ica's commitment  in  that  area  as  "the 
testing  grround  of  our  commitment  to 
develop  the  backward  nations  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Kinaka  was  a  member  of  a  group 
of  young  Americans  who  went  to  Viet- 
nam under  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.  Klnaka's  views,  as  well  as  the 
background  of  the  AID-sponsored  pro- 
gram, are  found  in  an  August  25,  1965, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  stoiy.  which  fol- 
lows : 

Isle     Student     Completes    AID     Work     in 
Vietnam 

A  Honolulu  college  student  who  has  spent 
the  summer  In  the  rice  paddies  and  prov- 
inces of  South  Vietnam,  believes  that  U.S. 
commitment  there  is  a  testing  ground  of 
American  policy. 

William  Kinaka,  25.  of  Honolulu,  is  an 
International  relations  major  at  the  Ameri- 
can University  in  Washington,  DC. 

He  is  one  of  a  group  of  American  college 
students  who  are  ret\imlng  to  the  United 
States  next  week,  convinced  that  U.S.  efforts 
In  Vietnam  are  basically  Justified. 

Kinaka  said  the  U.S.  role  there  is  "the 
testing  ground  of  oui  commitment  to  de- 
velop the  backward  nations  of  the  world. 
If  we  don't  do  it  in  South  Vietnam  we'll  be 
forced  to  do  it  elsewhere." 

Thomas  P.  Butler.  27.  of  Bayonne.  N.J.. 
sa'd:  "2  months  in  the  rice  paddles  Is  worth 
2  years  in  the  classroom."  He  is  a  graduate 
student  in  Asian  affairs  at  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity, New  Jersey. 

Nineteen  Americans  ranging  in  age  from 
23  to  33  lived  and  worked  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese people,  under  the  U.S.  operations  mission. 
This  is  an  aid  program  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Most  of  the  students  said  they  were  in 
support  of  U.S.  policies  on  Vietnam  before 
they  arrived. 

With  few  exceptions,  they  charged  that 
critics  of  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam,  especially 
students  who  are  spearheading  protest  ac- 
tivltles  are  ill-informed. 

"They're  not  crackpots,  but  they  Just  don't 
tmderstand  what's  going  on  here, "  Butler 
said.     "It's  easy  to  live  in  a  world  of  theory." 

Kinaka,  a  graduate  student.  Is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toshio  Kinaka,  Lahaina,  Maui. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  a 
Chinese  boatman  who  displayed  great 
courage,  according  to  reports  by  the  As- 
sociated Press,  in  rescuing  seven  of  our 
American  servicemen  in  Hong  Kong  last 
week  after  a  C-130  troop  transport 
crashed  into  the  bay  there.  Fifty-eight 
of  our  boys,  most  of  them  U.S.  marines, 
lost  their  lives  in  this  crash ;  and  another 
seven  of  them  probably  would  have 
perished  in  the  flaming  waters  of  the 


bay  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  heroism 
and  quick  action  of  Mr.  Ng  Kam-shlng, 
a  29-year-old  barge  foreman  who  came 
to  their  rescue. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends."  Mr.  Kam-shing,  with- 
out hesitation,  showed  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  lay  down  his  life  for  American 
citizens  whom  he  did  not  know.  His  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  his  life  to  save  others 
shows  that  he  is  a  friend  to  all  man- 
kind— a  most  noble  virtue,  Mr.  Speaker, 
By  his  courageous  act,  Mr.  Kam-shlng 
showed  his  love  for  all  mankind,  and  his 
heroism  was  offered  in  the  highest  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Kam-shing  deserves  commenda- 
tion, not  only  from  the  Congress  and  our 
National  Government,  but  also  from  all 
Americans,  particularly  those  who  have 
sons  and  husbands  and  fathers  across 
the  seas,  fighting  in  Vietnam  today.  I 
am  proud  to  salute  him  for  his  uncom- 
mon bravery  in  a  very  perilous  situation. 

If  such  valor  were  displayed  by  a  fel- 
low American  soldier  in  saving  the  lives 
of  his  comrades  at  arms,  most  assuredly 
such  a  man  would  have  been  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  or  some 
other  high  military  honor.  If  an  Amer- 
ican civilian  citizen  had  done  this  heroic 
act,  he,  too,  would  have  been  accorded 
an  award  from  our  Government,  or  some 
other  form  of  tribute,  for  his  courage. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  this  exciting  story  of  selfless 
heroism  by  a  barge  boatman,  a  citizen 
of  China,  and  not  of  this  country,  who 
was  willing  to  brave  death  in  order  to 
save  seven  American  servicemen.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Record  an  Associated 
Press  story  on  this  man's  heroism — how 
he  saved  the  lives  of  seven  Americans — 
which  apeared  on  page  1  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  New  Orleans,  La.,  newspaper 
of  August  26,  1965.  The  copy  follows: 
Heroics  of  Chinese  Boatman  Save  Seven 
ON   Downed   Plane 

Hong  Kong.  August  25. — Seven  of  thirteen 
men  who  survived  the  crash  of  a  U.S. 
Marine  transport  plane  in  Hong  Kong  har- 
bor owe  their  lives  to  a  Chinese  boatman, 
witnesses  said  today.  -Pifty-elght  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  most  of  them  U.S.  Marines, 
perished  in  the  crash. 

As  cranes  lifted  the  wreckage  to  the  shore, 
witnesses  told  of  the  heroism  of  Ng  Kam- 
shlng,  29,  who  braved  burning  oU  from  the 
plane  to  snatch  survivors  to  safety.  Ng,  a 
barge  foreman,  was  working  when  the  C-130 
troop  transport  plunged  into  the  bay. 

The  four-engine  plane,  with  a  crew  of  6, 
was  carrying  63  marines  and  2  Navy  men 
back  to  Vietnam  after  a  period  of  rest  and 
recreation.  It  plunged  into  the  bay  shortly 
after  takeoff  yesterday.  Some  said  it  ap- 
peared to  have  had  engine  trouble.  There 
was  an  explosion,  perhaps  two,  the  plane 
caught  fire  and  sank  in  20  to  30  feet  of 
water. 

"There  was  fire  all  about  from  burning 
oil,"  said  one  witnesses,  "but  Ng  Jumped  Into 
a  small  sampan,  picked  up  two  other  barge 
workers  and  began  rowing  to  where  the  plane 
was  sinking. 

"He  dodged  the  burn^  oil  and  got  close 
to  the  plane,  where  he  picked  up  two  sur- 
vivors trying  to  swim  away.  Then  they 
pulled  back  and  picked  up  a  third. 
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"The  sampan  was  small  and  already  it 
was  overcrowded,  but  Ng  and  the  other  two 
men  stopped  to  pick  still  another  man  out 
of  the  water. 

They  delivered  these  four  men  to  persons 
on  shore  and  then  turned  around  and  went 
back  and  got  three  more  marines  who  were 
trying    to    swim    through    the    oil-covered 

water." 

Another  witness,  a  Chmese  woman,  said 
she  believed  more  than  the  13  got  out  of  the 
plane  but   burned  to  death  or  drowned. 

"I  saw  several  other  men  trying  to  swim 
for  shore."  she  said.  "They  were  screaming 
for  help.  Then  I  saw  the  fire  from  the  burn- 
ing oil  go  over  them  and  when  it  lifted  I 
could  not  see  them  again." 

Suffering  from  shock,  burns,  and  fractured 
limbs,  the  13  survivors  were  taken  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hospital. 

Speculation  about  possible  sabotage  to  the 
plane  circulated  through  Hong  Kong.  A 
U.S.  spokesman  declined  comment.  A  source 
close  to  the  U.S.  consulate  said  this  was  be- 
cause any  comment  "on*^y  aspect  of  the 
crash  Is  improper  prior  to  convening  of  an 
official  Inquiry  board  Wednesday." 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  published  In  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion's "Tax  Review"  of  August,  is  most 
Interesting  because  Mr.  Schultze  reports 
a  number  of  new  ideas  which  he  has  In 
mind  in  regard  to  preparing  the  budgets 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President: 

Needed:  New  Approach  to  Expenditure 

Evaluation 

(By  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director,  U.S.  Bureau 

of  the  Budget) 

We  will,  in  this  decade,  be  called  upon  to 
make  an  enormous  number  of  decisions  as 
a  nation  to  meet  challenges  imposed  by  our 
domestic  development  and  our  international 
position.  Theee  will  be  decisions  to  recog- 
nize or  Ignore  new  needs;  decisions  to  aban- 
don, enlarge,  or  revise  old  activities;  deci- 
sions to  modernize  and  make  more  efficient 
the  means  for  carrying  out  Federal  programs; 
decisions  to  act  individually  or  collectively 
through  private  or  public  instrunventalitles; 
and  decisions  to  act  through  one  or  another 
(or  more  than  one)  of  the  levels  of  Govern- 
ment which  make  up  o\ir  American  Federal 
system.  Federal  spending  levels  will  be  de- 
termined almost  wholly  as  a  by-product  of 
these  decisions.  Both  the  quality  of  otir  na- 
tional life  and  the  productivity  of  the  econ- 
omy will  be  determined  in  large  part  by  the 
efficiency  of  these  decisions.  Overall  fiscal 
policy  can  help  us  achieve  full  emplojnment. 
But  the  level  of  national  output  and  national 
welfare  we  achieve,  when  at  full  employment 
will  depend  in  an  important  way  upon  how 
well  we  make  Individual  program  decisions 
about  Federal  spending.  We  can  misuse 
our  national  resources: 

By  failing  to  employ  Federal  spending  in 
areas  where  it  can  best  achieve  important 
national  purposes;  and. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  by  using 


resources  in  the  Federal  sector  ineflVclently 
or  to  keep  obsolete  and  low  priority  pro- 
grams intact. 

The  quality  of  the  budgetary  decision- 
making process  in  the  Federal  Government 
is,  therefore,  a  big  element  in  overall  fiscal 
strategy.  How  wisely  the  choice  between  tax 
cuts  and  expenditure  Increases  is  made  de- 
pends upon  how  well  the  Government  Is 
geared  to  making  Intelligently  the  thousands 
of  individual  program  choices  which  arise 
each  year. 

The  efficient  allocation  of  resources  in  the 
Federal  sector  of  the  economy  requires  two 
kinds  of  choices: 

First,  a  choice  of  the  lea.-st-cost  method  of 
carrying  on  a  given  program  —in  other  words, 
cost  reduction. 

Second,  a  choice  of  where  to  allocate  budg- 
etary resources  among  the  many  competing 
claims  of  existing  and  proposed  new  pro- 
grams— we  might  best  describe  this  as  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

PROBLEMS    IN    MAKING   PROGRAM    DECISIONS   FOR 
$100   BILLION  BUDGET 

In  the  most  fundamental  sense  these  are 
not  two  different  approaches  to  the  decision- 
making process.  Whether  a  particular  ac- 
tion is  labeled  "cost  reduction "  or  "program 
evaluation"  depends  on  the  viewpoint  of  the 
observer.  For  example,  in  supplying  our 
troops  abroad  In  the  event  of  war,  we  must 
make  decisions  about  the  proper  mix  of  air- 
lift, seallft,  and  overseas  prepositionlng  of 
equipment.  We  want  to  achieve  the  desired 
level  of  supply  capability  with  the  minimum 
budgetary  Impact.  From  one  viewpoint,  say 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  this  could 
be  called  a  cost-reduction  program — how  to 
achieve  the  necessary  supply  effectiveness  at 
least  cost.  To  the  various  armed  services 
involved,  this  might  appear  to  involve  a  pro- 
gram evaluation  decision — a  choice  among 
aircraft,  ship,  and  floating  depot  procurement 
programs. 

Even  though  the  two  aspects  of  efficient  re- 
source allocation — cost  .eduction  and  pro- 
gram evaluation — are  closely  related,  we  can 
and  have  distlngulsbed  between  them  In  our 
approach  to  this  problem.  We  have  under- 
taken, and  are  continiiing  to  develop,  steps 
to  build  Into  the  Federal  Establishment  the 
Institutions  and  the  analytic  capability  for 
continuous  application  of  both  of  these  con- 
cepts. 

Before  this  committee  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  the  problem  of  program  evalua- 
tion. This  Is  not  because  I  believe  that  cost- 
reduction  programs  are  unimportant.  You 
are  all  famUiar  with  Secretary  McNamara's 
cost-reduction  program,  and  the  bil- 
lions which  it  has  made  available  both 
for  tax  reduction  and  for  financing 
other  programs.  And  in  March  of  this 
year  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  at 
the  President's  direction,  issued  Instruc- 
tions to  other  agencies  to  set  up  a  similar 
formal  program  in  their  own  operations.  Yet, 
In  the  long  run  the  major  questions  of  effi- 
cient resource  allooation  are  going  to  revolve 
around  program  declBions — the  evaluation  of 
and  choice  among  alternative  programs. 

The  problem  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  Individual  department  heads  In 
making  the  program  decisions  which  go  into 
a  $100  billion  budget  is  a  staggering  one.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  trust  ftinds,  equal  the 
combined  annual  sales  of  the  45  largest  XJS. 
corporations.  In  order  for  top  poUcy  officials 
to  cope  with  the  vast  number  of  decisions  In- 
volved and  to  be  In  a  position  to  make  ra- 
tional choices,  it  is  important  that  we  Im- 
prove the  decisionmaking  process.  Our  ma- 
jor need  is  a  much  wider  implication  of  Im- 
proved methods,  techniques,  and  systems 
analysis  to  the  definition  of  program  objec- 
tives, the  meastiroment  of  perfonnance,  and 
the  weighing  of  alternatives  as  the  basis  for 
decisions. 


MUST    BE    ABLE    TO    ANALYZE    PROGRAM    OUTPUT 
TO  MAKE  INTELLIGENT  BUDGET  CHOICES 

The  first  and  most  difficult  of  these  tasks 
is  defining  program  objectives  in  specific 
terms  capable  of  being  analyzed.  Not  only 
must  they  be  specific,  they  must  be  associ- 
ated with  definite  time  periods  within  which 
the  objectives  are  to  be  accomplished.  The 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
an  output.  They  result  in  something  being 
accomplished  in  a  given  time  span — provid- 
ing a  given  type  of  military  capability,  or 
helping  to  educate  a  specific  number  of  chil- 
dren each  year,  or  providing  a  particular  set 
of  recreational  opportunities,  and  so  on. 

Too  often,  budgetary  decisions  are  made  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  support  for  an  organi- 
zational unit,  or  the  quantity  of  Inputs  pur- 
chased. In  order  to  make  Intelligent  budget 
choices,  however,  we  really  want  to  be  able 
to  analyze  the  output  of  a  program  and  com- 
pare what  we  get  for  what  we  have  to  pay. 
To  do  this,  we  need  to  be  quite  specific  about 
program  objectives.  While  quantification  is 
always  desirable,  we  can  miss  the  real  sense 
of  many  government  undertakings  if  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  quantifiable  dollars 
and  cents  kinds  of  measures.  What  we  need 
is  a  more  careful  analysis  of  our  objectives 
throughout  the  full  range  of  governmental 
activities:  not  only  in  defense,  where  much 
work  has  been  done,  but  also  in  the  poverty 
program,  in  transportation,  in  education,  in 
health,  in  tlie  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
in  the  administration  of  Justice.  We  are 
making  a  start  in  these  and  other  areas. 

STRESS  IMPORTANCE  OF  FOTDINC  HOW  PROGRAMS 
CONTMBUTE    TO    GOALS 

To  do  a  good  Job  in  most  of  these  areas  we 
will    have    to    go    beyond    formulating    our 
objectives  more  clearly  and  analytically.     We 
will  also  have  to  develop  indicators  that  tell 
us  how  well — or  poorly — we  are  doing.     In 
short,  we  need  measures  of  effectiveness.     It 
would    be   extraordinarUy    naive   to  suggest 
that  we  can  get  simple  measures  that  can 
tell   us  how  we  are  doing  In  education  or 
health  of  foreign  policy,  for  our  objectives 
in    these    fields   are   complex.     But   we    can 
develop   measures  of  effectiveness   that   are 
not  only  useful  but,  I  would  submit,  essential 
if  we  are  to  understand  how  our  programs 
contribute  to  our  objectives.     And  It  is  not 
beyond  our  abUity  to  measure  the  perform- 
ance of  Important  aspects  of  our  highway 
system,  or  our  educational  system,  or  our  for- 
eign aid  program.     To  what  extentdoes  each 
different  type  of  training  within  our  man- 
power   training    program    contribute    to    a 
reduction  in  unemployment  and   an  increase 
in  productivity,  and  how  do  each  of  them 
compare  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  training] 
What  values — of  timber,  recreation,  and  soil 
quality — are    enhanced    by    the    forest   fires 
preventive  activities  of  the  Forest  Ser\ice? 
Can  we  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a  dollar 
spent   on  bringing  students  to  the  United 
States  under  the  cultural  exchange  program 
compared   to   the  effectiveness   of   assisting 
those  who  are  coming  under  private  auspi- 
ces?    We  do  much  of  this  now  in  govern- 
ment simply  as  a  matter  of  good  manage- 
ment.   But  we  can  do  it  more  systematically 
and  better. 

We  must  not  stop  at  this  point  for  there 
Is  an  additional  crucial  step  in  this  process. 
It  Is  the  development  and  comparison  of 
alternative  ways  of  doing  the  Job.  We  need 
to  examine  and  reexamine  existing  programs 
as  well  as  new  ones  and  look  for  different 
and  better  alternatives.  In  some  cases,  pro- 
grams have  endiired  for  many  years — long 
after  their  original  purpose  has  changed — 
sometimes  without  administrators  reaUzing 
It.  This  process  of  examining  alternatives 
may  lead  to  a  better  Job  being  done,  or  It 
may  lead  to  oost  aaTings.  StMnetimes,  with 
luck.  It  leads  to  both. 
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will  agree  that  this  kind  of 
be  sensibly  carried  out  on  a 
ad  hoc  basis,  nishing  to  meet 
Instead,  it  calls  for  a  con- 
to  study  ova  existing  and  pro- 
in  the  needed  deptli.  We 
our  understanding  about  ob- 
measiires  of  effectiveness,  and 
Increasingly  better  alternatives 
To  do  this  requires  that  we  have 
people  In  our  program  evalu- 
throughout  the  Government,  and 
to  note  that  In  several  agencies 
have  some  outstanding  people 
these  tasks. 
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domestic  agencies  have  yet  in- 
:he  full  range  of  program  analyses 
planning  associated  with  the 
Hitch  and   £nthoven,  it 
to  think  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
civilian  departments  and  agen- 
never   attempted   cost-benefit   or 
analysis.    In  many  agencies 
examples  of  attempts  to  apply 
of  return  on  Investment.     For 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Insists 
ratio  of  at  least  6  to  1  in  the 
kny  added  investment  of  resources 
and  collection  activity.     In  de- 
Justlf  ylng  the  application  of  the 
principle   to    various    types   of 
some   analyses   have  been 
are  a  version  of  what  I  would 
on  investment  approach, 
the   budget   process    Itself   re- 
Bureau,  at  least  implicitly,  to  \in- 
klnd  of  cost  benefit  or  program 
arriving  at  the  recommendations 
o  the  President  with  regard  to 
expendltxires.     What  the  Bureau  is 
on  Is  therefore  properly  re- 
further  evolution  and  refinement 
part  ot  Its  undertaking.    What 
do.  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
and    agencies    of    the   Federal 
,  Is  to  apply  a  more  systematic 
process  to  the  decisionmak- 
by  the  most  bureaucratically 
section  chief,  all  the  way  up  to 
In  this  undertaking  we  will 
adapt   where   possible   many    of 
ues  and  approaches  which  have 
to  date,  primarily  in  defense 
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this  m\ist  be  In  a  form  which  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  policy  officials  to  see  quite  clearly 
the  consequences  of  their  choices  in  terms  of 
governmental  effectiveness  and  budgetary 
costs. 

It  is  these  choices  also,  which  will  largely 
determine  the  fiscal  ix)llcy  issues  Involved  in 
the  question  of  tax  cuts  versus  expenditures 
increases. 

We  have,  I  believe,  come  a  long  way  froni 
the  unbalanced  view  that  the  only  sound 
fiscal  policy  was  a  balanced  budget  every  year, 
regardless  of  the  state  of  the  economy.  The 
adlmnlstratlon,  the  Congress,  and  the  public 
now  look  upon  fiscal  policy  as  a  powerful 
means  of  helping  the  Nation  achieve  full  em- 
ployment and  rapid  growth,  and — when  tlie 
clrcimastances  warrant — an  equally  p)owerful 
means  to  damp  down  inflationary  demands. 
Your  committee  has  played  a  singularly  im- 
portant role  in  this  process,  as  I  am  confident 
future  economic  historians  will  attest. 

As  we  have  made  progress  in  this  direction, 
a  new  obligation  has  been  placed  upon  us. 

If  each  change  in  expenditures  is  no  longer 
to  be  matched  by  an  exactly  equal  change 
In  taxes,  we  must  provide  an  alternative 
mechanism  for  insiirlng  that  spjending  deci- 
sions are  under  careful  control.  We  have 
freed  fiscal  policy  form  an  arbitrary  con- 
straint. But  constraints  on  expenditures  we 
must  have.  A  new  approach  to  expenditure 
evaluation  Is.  I  am  convinced,  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  new  fiscal  policy. 


Sees  Need  for  De  Ganlle-Johnson  Meetings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  writer  just  returned 
from  Europe  sees  the  need  for  not  Just 
one  but  several  personnel  meetings  of 
Presidents  Johnson  and  De  Gaulle. 

The  Republican  factfinding  mission 
which  studied  NATO  problems  in  Paris 
in  June  included  a  Johnson-De  Gaulle 
meeting  among  its  recommendations. 

The  Times  writer,  Mr.  Robert  Kleiman, 
presented  this  timely  comment  in  the 
August  30  issue  of  the  New  York  paper: 

Europe  and  NATO:  The  Coming  Crises 
(By  Robert  Kletman) 

Rarely  has  one  of  President  de  Gaulle's 
semiannual  press  conferences  caused  as 
much  advance  nervousness  as  that  now 
scheduled  for  September  9  In  Paris. 

The  French  President  has  indicated  clearly 
to  a  number  of  foreign  visitors  that  he  plans 
a  major  new  assault  against  the  whole  imagi- 
native structure  of  European  and  Atlantic 
institutions  built  painstakingly  over  the  past 
two  decades.  And  it  is  certain  that  serious 
crises  He  ahead  both  for  the  Common  Market 
and  NATO. 

"NATO  Is  the  American  military  occupa- 
tion of  France,"  one  of  De  Gaulle's  most 
tnasted  cabinet  ministers  told  a  British 
leader  recently. 

THE    PARTNERSHIP    PROBLEM 

The  real  problem  In  NATO  Is  that  Ameri- 
can predominance  has  persisted  long  after 
Europe's  revival.  President  Kennedy  elo- 
quently expressed  the  need  3  years  ago 
to  move  toward  an  "equal"  partnership.  But 
De  Gaulle's  Foreign  Minister  was  able  to  re- 
ply to  his  critics  In  the  French  National 
Assembly   recently  by   remarking   that   the 


Kennedy  formula  "has  never  since  been  re- 
peated" by  President  Johnson. 

A  clear,  strong  lead  from  Washington  has 
been  lacking  in  Europe  since  President  John- 
son's abrupt  decision  in  December  to  shelve 
the  project  for  a  multilateral  nuclear  force. 
There  is  fear  now  that  the  Increasing  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Vietnam  may  hamper  a 
new  Initiative.  And  Europe's  own  political 
uncertainties  impede  a  concerted  response 
to  the  Gaullist  challenge,  for  three  critical 
elections  now  are  pending. 

ELECTION    PROSPECTS 

The  West  German  elections  September  19 
are  likely  to  return  another  weak  govern- 
ment. But  there  Is  an  outside  chance  of  a 
"big  coalition"  of  the  Socialists  and  Christian 
Democrats  that  wovild  Impress  France.  A 
NATO  crisis  might  even  produce  a  shotgun 
wedding. 

Britain's  election  may  be  avoided  by  Labor 
for  another  year.  A  vigorous  new  bid  at  that 
time  td  enter  the  Common  Market — possible 
If  Wilson  wins,  but  certain  It  Heath  is  the 
victor — would  alter  the  entire  political  bal- 
ance in  Europe,  whatever  the  French  reac- 
tion. 

Finally,  General  de  Gaulle  has  yet  to  an- 
nounce whether  he  will  run  for  reelection 
In  December.  Approaching  75,  he  has  asked 
one  farmer  aide:  "If  I  diminish,  wlU  you 
have  the  courage  to  teU  me?"  But  the  ex- 
pectation Is  that  De  Gaulle  will  run,  be  re- 
elected and  proceed  with  his  effort  to  remake 
the  Common  Market  and  NATO.  His  stated 
aim  in  both  is  to  reduce  integration,  reem- 
phasize  national  sovereignty. 

"The  General  now  Is  thinking  of  the  situ- 
ation after  he  Is  gone,"  said  one  of  his  closest 
associates.  "In  the  Anglo-French-American 
triumvirate  he  proposed  in  1958,  De  Gaulle 
could  have  spoken  as  an  equal.  When  he  is 
gone.  Prance  and  Britain  will  be  small  coun- 
tries compared  to  the  United  States.  A 
European  ix>lltlcal-mllltary  xmlon  led  by 
France?  That  Is  not  possible  at  present: 
the  others  will  not  follow.  The  General's 
objective  now  Is  to  restore  to  France  Its  free- 
dom of  action." 

De  Gaulle's  chief  target  In  NATO  Is  the 
Integrated  command  structure  and  particu- 
larly, SHAPE — the  Supreme  Headquarters 
near  Paris  presided  over  in  turn  since  1951  by 
American  Generals  Elsenhower,  Rldgway, 
Gruenther,  Norstad.  and  now,  Lemnltzw. 

SUTFOCATINO  TORCE 

"The  general  feels  SHAPE  Is  suffocating 
us — destroying  the  Independence  of  the 
French  general  staff,"  said  one  of  De 
Gaulle's  Cabinet  Ministers.  "We  will  make 
formal  proposals  in  the  course  of  next  year 
to  dissolve  the  Integrated  military  structure 
of  the  alliance,  particularly  SHAPE,  and  to 
return  to  a  normal  alliance  of  national 
armies." 

If  the  other  allies  disagree,  he  continued, 
they  cannot  expect  SHAPE  to  remain  on 
French  soil.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreed 
military  structure,  France  would  denounce 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty — as  any  memljer 
can,  beginning  in  1969. 

In  any  event,  existing  Franco-American 
base  agreements  "must  be  renegotiated." 
The  American  alrbases,  supply  diunps,  and 
lines  of  communications  to  Germany  cannot 
continue  iinder  American  command. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  De 
Gaulle  Is  bluffing  or  that  he  Is  unprepared  to 
go  this  route.  But  It  would  be  an  equal 
error  to  activate  contingency  plans  and  be- 
gin to  relocate  SHAPE  and  American  lines  of 
communication  In  the  Low  Countries. 
Nothing  would  be  more  certain  to  assure 
French  withdrawal  from  NATO. 

WAITING  rOR  TALKS 

What  De  Gaulle  has  been  seeking  In  all  his 
pressure  moves  against  NATO  since  1958  is  a 
broad  gaged  strategic  negotiation  with  the 
United  States.    By  1969  De  Gaulle  will  have 
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waited  11  years  for  that  confrontation.  Pour 
years  now  have  passed  since  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  France  have  even 
conferred. 

The  French  President's  closest  asaoclates 
believe  "a  compromise  Is  possible."  It  might 
be  wise  for  Washington  to  find  out  what  It 
nilght  be  before  deciding  that  It  Is  unaccept- 
able. But  a  simple  Johnson-De  Gaulle 
meeting  would  not  jM-oduce  this  result.  The 
two  Presidents,  surrounded  by  their  prin- 
cipal advisers,  would  have  to  meet  regularly 
and  frequently  with  each  other — and  with 
their  chief  allies — over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  If  they  do,  they  might  even 
strengthen  NATO,  rather  than  rip  It  to 
shreds. 

Psychological  Weaponi  for  the  Cold  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Man- 
gold from  the  1965  winter  edition  of 
Orbls.  a  publication  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Mangold  suggests  ideological 
weapons  which  the  United  States  could 
profitably  employ  in  the  cold  war. 

This  article  suggests  an  interesting 
new  approach  for  the  United  States  in 
the  psychological  side  of  the  cold  war 
conflict,  and  is  an  area  deserving  further 
investigation. 

The  article  follows: 
Lenin's    Cardinal    Rules    of    Poverty    and 
Recall:    Neglected    Ideological    Weapons 
for  the  West 

(By  K.  P.  Mangold) 
In  the  Ideological-psychological  arena  of 
the  cold  war,  the  West  has  scored  few  vic- 
tories. In  part,  this  failure  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  pluralism  of  Western  society  and  the 
pragmatism  of  Western  man,  perhaps  even 
more  to  a  neglect  of  propaganda  techniques 
and  the  art  of  communicating  Ideas.  Our 
shortcomings  In  this  field  also  result  from  a 
8erlo\is  underestimation  of  the  success  of 
Communist  propaganda.  Above  all,  we  have 
failed  to  unmask  Communist  Ideology,  to 
reveal  its  contradictions  and  Implauslblllty, 
and  to  stress  the  gap  between  words  and 
deeds,  thought,  and  practice.  To  do  this,  the 
Western  Ideological  specialist  must  know  his 
enemy,»  the  Conununlst  Ideology  and  Its 
Marxist,  Leninist,  Stalinist,  and  Maoist  In- 
terpretations, and  he  must  possess  a  practical 
knowledge  of  applied  psychology. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Leninist- 
Marxism'  are  usually  neglected  In  our  vast 
llterat\ire  on  communism  and  in  our  design- 
ing of  Ideological  weapons  to  wage  the  con- 
flict forced  upon  us.  Some  of  these  almost 
forgotten  Leninist  principles  can  be  used 
with  devastating  effect  against  the  various 
contemporary  communisms — If  we  can  over- 
come our  reluctance  to  experiment  and  en- 
gage in  this  form  of  warfare.  In  this  paper, 
we  will  examine  the  two  Leninist  principles 
of  poverty  and  recall,  and  attempt  to  show 
why  they  wovild  make  valuable  psychological 
weapons  and  how  they  can  be  used. 
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lcnin's  concdn  wtth  th«  composition  of 
thx  boiishxvxk  vactiom 
Both  before  and  after  the  November  revo- 
lution, T.f>nin  was  totally  concerned  with  the 
composition   of    the   organization    he    con- 
trolled.    Before   the  revolution,   Lenin  did 
not  hesitate  to  split  the  Russian  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party  when  some  members  were  not 
In  accord  with  his  Ideas.    Although  most  of 
Lenin's  program  was  accepted  at   the   1903 
London    Congress,    his   proposal    to    restrict 
party  membership  to  those  actively  partici- 
pating In  revolutionary  work   was  rejected. 
Lenin  then  organized  his  own  majority  (Bol- 
shevik) faction  separately  so  that  it  would  be 
composed  of  dedicated  revolutionaries  willing 
and  prepared  to  seize  power  by  violent  means. 
After  the  revolution,  Lenin  Insisted  upon 
the  enforcement  of  a  personal  poverty  rule 
which  limited  the  earnings  of  all  Bolsheviks 
and   elected  officials,   regardless  of   rank   or 
position,  to  a  party-prescribed  maximum  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  wages  of  a  skilled 
workman.    This     measure     again     reflected 
Lenin's  primary  concern  with  the  composi- 
tion of  his  party,  for  it  tended  to  discourage 
well-paid  managerial  personnel  from  seeking 
party  membership  or  elective  office.    Lenin 
hoped  to  preserve  the  proletarian  composi- 
tion of  the  ruling  Communist  Party   and 
Soviet  officialdom  by  keeping  out  careerists 
who  cared  mcn-e  for  money  than  for  com- 
munism or  public  service.     An  ascetic  him- 
self, Lenin  favored  low  salaries  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  tight  discipline  and  strength- 
ening the  dedication  of  party  workers.     He 
also  believed  that  a  true  revolutionary  should 
have  only  a  minimum  of  personal  needs.    In 
short,  his  views  were  similar  to  those  which 
produced  the  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity  in 
the  church. 

In  April  1917,  Lenin  issued  his  slogan.  "All 
power  to  the  Soviets."  He  claimed  that  the 
Soviets  were  more  democratic  than  the  par- 
liamentary democracies  of  the  West  because 
the  Indirect  electoral  system  of  the  Soviets 
made  It  very  easy  for  constituents  to  recall 
their  representatives  at  any  time. 

That  Lenin's  followers  were  the  only  Marx- 
ists to  prefer  Soviets  to  parliaments  has  been 
widely  pubUclzed,  but  Stalin's  fundamental 
break  with  Leninism  on  the  issue  of  indirect 
versus  direct  electoral  systems — and  thus  on 
the  issue  of  recall — ^has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  Is 
that  Stalin's  democratic  constitution  of  1936 
stated  that  all  elected  officials  and  represen- 
tatives were  subject  to  recall.  But  Stalin 
made  recall  Inoperable  from  below  by  abol- 
ishing the  Indirect  (caucus)  electoral  system 
of  the  Soviets.  He  thereby  abolished  the 
Soviets,  in  their  genuine  and  historical  form, 
above  the  local  level. 

Formerly,  small  groups  of  voters  elected 
one  of  their  number  to  represent  them  in  the 
local  soviet.  It  was  easy  then  for  such  a 
small  group  to  discuss  recall  of  its  representa- 
tive in  the  local  soviet.  The  same  principle 
of  small  electoral  groups  applied  to  the  elec- 
tion by  the  local  soviet  of  representatives  to 
the  district  soviet  and  so  on  up  through  the 
urban,  provincial,  and  national  Soviets  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Stalin's 
constitution  abrogated  this  principle  of  small 
electoral  groups  by  replacing  them  with  large 
electoral  districts  whose  voters  elected  one 
representative  directly,  as  In  parliamentary 
elections,  to  the  Soviet  of  the  Union,  one  of 
the  twojiouses  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Stalin's  parliamentary  elections  consisted 
of  a  "race  with  only  one  horse."  Since  only 
one  candidate  was  offered  to  the  voters,  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  elect  him.  Whereas  the 
small  groups  of  voters  in  the  Indirect  soviet 
elections  usually  nominated  their  own  candi- 
dates, this  uncontested  candidate  was  nomi- 
nated from  above  by  Stalin's  oligarchy.  An 
electorate  which  is  not  even  allowed  to  nomi- 


nate Its  own  representative  can  hardly  be  in 
a  position  to  recall  him.  In  the  absence  of 
the  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly. 
It  would  also  be  Impossible  for  the  voters  ol 
an  electoral  district  to  meet  In  order  to 
decide  to  recall  their  representative. 

The  following  words,  written  by  Lenin  to- 
ward the  end  of  1918,  show  how  funda- 
mentally Stalin  broke  with  him  by  abolishing 
the  indirect  electoral  system  of  the  Soviets, 
thereby  quietly  abrogating  soviet  recall. 

•The  Indirect  elections  to  the  nonlocal 
Soviets  make  It  easier  to  hold  Congresses  ol 
Soviets.  It  makes  the  entire  apparatus  less 
cosUy,  more  flexible,  more  accessible  to  the 
workers  and  peasants  at  a  time  when  lile 
is  seething  and  It  is  necessary  to  be  able 
quickly  to  recall  a  deputy  or  to  elect  him  to 
the  general  Congress  of  Soviets. 

"Proletarian  democracy  is  a  million  times 
more  democratic  than  any  bourgeois  democ- 
racy; the  Soviet  Government  Is  a  million 
times  more  democratic  than  the  most  demo- 
cratic republic."' 

Stalin  knew  how  soviet  recall  had  helped 
to  make  the  Soviets  more  radical  between 
March  and  November  1917.*  In  case  of  pop- 
ular unrest — when  life  Is  seething — the  use 
of  recall  might  change  the  composition  of 
the  Soviets  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
would  help  to  organize  a  revolution  against 
him.  as  the  reconstitQted  Petrograd  soviet 
helped  to  overthrow  Kerensky.  By  abolish- 
ing the  Soviets  and  recall  beforehand.  Stalin 
made  certain  that  spontaneously  elected 
Soviets,  such  as  sprang  up  after  the  Tsar 
had  been  overthrown  In  March  1917.  could 
come  into  being  only,  after  a  revolution  had 
already  overthrown  his  i>ersonal  dictator- 
ship— a  most  unlikely  event.  Stalin's  abro- 
gation of  the  procedure  of  soviet  recall  from 
below  could,  therefore,  serve  to  delay  action 
in  case  a  revolutionary  situation  should  de- 
velop.^ In  sum,  Stalin's  abrogation  of  soviet 
recall  was  the  final  step  in  his  managerial 
counterrevolution  from  above. 

the  failttre  of  leninism 
After  the  Revolution,  soviet  recall  proced- 
ures helped  to  enforce  the  poverty  rule,  for 
the  mere  suspicion  that  a  representatives 
Income  was  In  excess  of  the  party  maximum 
could  result  In  an  Immediate  recall  for  which 
no  Justification  was  required.  By  means  of 
the  poverty  rule  and  soviet  recall,  Lenin 
hoped  to  preserve  a  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat through  which  the  class  of  managers 
could  be  directed  and  controlled.  But  Len- 
inism failed;  it  turned  into  Stalinism  in  less 
than  two  decades. 

This  transformation  has  been  attributed 
to  many  different  factors.  The  most  im- 
portant and  most  neglected  one  \s  that  the 
poverty  rule  soon  proved  unenforceable  in 
the  case  of  high-ranking  officials.  Enforce- 
ment by  soviet  recall  became  less  effective 
the  higher  the  official's  position  above  the 
grassroot  level.  While  Important  officials 
supposedly  received  only  "workingmcn's 
wages,"  security  meastires  made  it  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  special  housing  and 
transportation.  Such  perquisites  could 
easily  be  increased  to  Include  special  food, 
clothing,  servants,  medical  service,  access  to 
educational  Institutions,  and  career  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children.  In  this  way.  an 
economically  privileged  party  elite  gradu- 
ally emerged.  This  party  elite  in  turn  s.iw 
to  it  that  those  Immediately  below  them  also 
obtained  hidden  economic  privileges.  So  it 
went,  from  the  top  down,  through  one  r.ink 
after  another. 

As  their  numbos  Increased,  the  econom- 
ically privileged  ofOclals  became  bolder  in 
their  disregard  for  the  poverty  rule..  The 
worklngmen's  wages  were  supplemented  by 
payments  for  articles  and  royalties  from 
books.  In  1929,  the  Politburo  abolished  the 
poverty    rule   In   the    case   of   high-ranking 
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leaders  are  doing  a  much  better  Job  than 
Americans  could  do  of  describing  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  each  other's  unfavorable  straits. 
But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter. 
There  Is  also  the  danger  that  Pelping's 
attacks  on  the  Kremlin  will  redound  to 
Moscow's  eventual  benefit  because  they  make 
Russian  communism  more  acceptable  to 
Socialists  and  moderate  Marxists  In  Western 
Europe. 

For  instance,  the  Moscow-oriented  Italian 
Communits  Party  has  recently  scored  remark- 
able gains  at  the  expense  of  the  center  par- 
ties, and  Harry  Schwartz  tielieve  that  in  the 
future  Moscow  might  even  recognize  the 
Japanese  Socialist  Party  as  the  "genuine 
Marxist-Leninist  party  of  Japan."  •  This  in- 
filtration of  the  Socialist  parties  might  con- 
ceivably lead  to  a  revival  of  Moscow's  "popu- 
lar front"  policies  of  the  late  thirties.  More- 
over, the  Moecow-Peiping  conflict  would  seem 
to  be  contributing  to  the  disintegration  of 
NATO,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  en- 
coiirages  President  de  Gaulle  to  base  his  long- 
term  policy  on  the  possibility  that  Russia 
will  become  increasingly  "embourgeoislzed " 
and  Western-oriented — a  development  which 
may  some  day  lead  to  De  Gaulle's  dream  of 
a  tmited  Europe  that  stretches  from  the  At- 
lantis, to  the  Urals. 

The  notion  that  the  Russian  imperialist 
bloc  is  becoming  a  fat  Communist  sUte  and 
thus  gradually  moving  toward  a  system 
closer  to  reform  socialism  and  in  some  re- 
spects to  social  capitalism,  has  gained  some 
support  in  the  West  among  those  who  desire 
above  aai  a  relaxation  of  tension  or  a  re- 
sumption of  profitable  trade.  Pelping's  ac- 
cusations here  again  tend  to  improve  Mos- 
cow's image  in  the  West. 

Pelplng  has  charged,  in  essence,  that  Rus- 
sian communism  amounts  to  a  form  of  state 
capitalism  and  that  the  Kremlin  leaders 
merely  represent  a  new  ownership  class  com- 
posed of  party  members,  bureaucrats  and  in- 
tellectuals who  reap  the  profits  from  the 
nationalized  means  of  iwroduction.  This  line 
of  attack  will  not  diminish  the  attraction 
which  Moscow  holds  for  non-Marxist  Social- 
ists or  non-Leninist  Marxists,  fcM-  these  two 
groups  have  never  advocated  subjecting  their 
members  to  a  poverty  rule  after  coming  to 
power  and  expropriating  the  capitalists. 
Therefore,  the  existence  of  an  economically 
privileged  class  composed  of  party  officials, 
bureaucrats.  Intellectuals,  and  managerial 
personnel  is  not  inconsistent  with  non- 
Leninist  socialiam^. 

On  the  other  hand,  non-Leninist  Marx- 
ists have  advocated  parliamentary  democracy 
with  competitive  elections.  Although  the 
outcome  of  such  elections  may  amount  only 
to  the  replacement  of  one  set  of  high-rank- 
ing bureaucrats  with  another,  competitive 
elections  involve  a  discussion  of  issues  and 
therefore  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  of 
press,  speech  and  assembly.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
versions  of  communism  and  the  non-Lenin- 
ist socialisms  Is  not  the  predominance  of  an 
economically  privileged  managerial  class,  but 
the  unrestricted  dictatorship  of  such  a  class. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  poverty  rule 
and  Soviet  recall  are  exclusively  fundamental 
featiu'es  of  Leninism  alone.  These  two  prin- 
ciples differentiate  Leninism  fundamentally 
from  non-Leninist,  parliamentary  Marxism 
and  from  Stalinism. 

THE   PROPER   SILENCE   ABOUT    THE   POVERTY   RULE 

Although  Mllovan  DJilas  denounced  com- 
munism as  total  state  capitalism,  he  could 
have  presented  his  thesis  more  convincingly 
had  he  mentioned  Lenin's  poverty  rule  and 
Soviet  recall.    He  wrote : 

'"While  the  country  was  being  Industrial- 
ized, Stalin  began  to  Introduce  considerable 
variations  in  wages,  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing the  development   toward  various  privl- 
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leges  to  proceed.  He  thought  that  Industrial- 
ization would  come  to  nothing  if  the  new 
class  was  not  made  materially  Interested  hi 
the  process,  by  acquisition  of  some  property 
for  itself.-  ^ 

By  new  class  DJilas  means  the  Communist 
Party,  especially  its  leadership.  But  by  ignor- 
ing Stalin's  abrogation  of  the  poverty  rule, 
DJUas  fails  to  show  how  Stalin's  introduc- 
tion of  "considerable  variations  in  wages" 
affected  party  members.  The  above  quota- 
tion illustrates  the  way  in  which  Stalin's 
speech  of  June  23,  1931,  was  misinter- 
preted— even  by  such  men  as  DJilas  who 
should  know  better — ^as  an  introduction  of 
wage  differentials  instead  of  as  an  abrogation 
of  Lenin's  poverty  rule.  Stalin  could  not  have 
introduced  wage  differentials,  because  they 
already  existed  during  Lenin's  lifetime;  in- 
deed, by  the  time  of  Stalin's  speech  they  had 
become  as  wide  as  in  most  capitalist  coun- 
tries. Stalin  could  only  have  Increased  these 
wage  differentials.  The  Important  fact  which 
DJilas  should  have  mentioned  is  that,  un- 
tu  Stalin  did  away  with  the  poverty  rule, 
the  party  bureaucracy  could  not  benefit  from 
these  wage  differentials  because  their  wages 
remained  limited  to  worklngmen's  wages. 
Until  this  fact  Is  mentioned,  all  reference  to 
a  new  economically  privileged  Ownership 
class  is  premature. 

After  Stalin  did  away  with  tlie  poverty 
rule,  well-paid  managerial  pereonnel  no 
longer  made  an  economic  sacrifice  when  they 
Joined  the  party;  consequently,  party  mem- 
bership became  more  attractive  to  person^n 
the  professions,  because  it  smoothed  the  way 
to  more  remtmerative  appointments.  Stalin 
changed  the  composition  of  the  party  by  liq- 
uidating almost  all  of  the  old  Bolsheviks 
who  had  participated  In  the  seizure  of  power 
and  the  civil  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
admitting  to  the  party  many  economically 
privileged  new  members  who,  frcHn  scien- 
tists to  forem«n,  were  more  representative  of 
management  than  of  labor.  The  following 
statistics  mentioned  by  DJilas  are  Interesting, 
but  they  fall  to  describe  clearly  the  mana- 
gerlal  transformation  In  the  proletariat's 
general  staff  and  how  it  obtained  Its  eco- 
nomic privileges. 

"In  1927,  on  the  eve  of  Industrialization, 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  had  887,233 
members.  In  1934,  at  the  end  of  the  first  5- 
year  plan,  the  memberahip  had  Increased  to 
1,874,488.  The  privileges  and  the  class  were 
ex{>ajidlng  more  rapidly  than  IndiKtrtaUza- 
tion  itself."  • 

According  to  DJilas,  Marx  foresaw  that  the 
victorious  proletariat  might  be  In  danger 
from  its  own  bureaucracy,*  but  he  fails  to 
mention  In  this  connection  the  two  most  im- 
portant measures  which  Marx  recommended 
In  order  to  oodnbat  this  danger.  Lenin 
summed  them  up  In  the  following  phrase: 
"All  officials,  without  exception  [are  to  be], 
elected  and  subject  to  recall  at  any  time, 
their  salaries  reduced  to  worklngmen's 
wages."  i" 

Max  Eastman,  convinced  that  Stalin  was 
far  worse  than  Hitler,  denoimced  the  Social- 
ists and  liberals  who  defended  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia He  admired  Lenin  and  believed  that,  If 
he  had  lived  longer,  he  might  have  solved 
the  crisis  in  socialism  and  prevented  the 
nationalization  of  the  means  of  production 
from  leading  to  a  form  of  Hltlerian  gangster 
rule."  Although  he  mentions  the  high  sala- 
ries paid  to  Stalin's  officials,  Eastman  falls 
to  mention  the  poverty  rule  to  which  they 
should  have  been  subjected;  although  he 
denounces  Stalin  for  destroying  Lenin's  So- 
viets, he  falls  to  explain  how  Stalin  destroyed 
them — by  abolishing  the  indirect  electoral 
system,  and  thereby  making  recall  horn  be- 
low Impossible.  James  Bumham  is  another 
writer  who  argued  that  Stalinism,  was  a 
managerial  dictatorship  essentially  similar 
to  Kitlerism.u  Yet  his  thesto  could  have 
been  presented  more  convincingly  by  men- 
tioning the  abrogation  of  the  poverty  rule 
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and  the  subsequent  change  In  the  composl- 
tton  of  the  vanguard  at  the  proletariat. 

DlllaB.  Eastman,  and  Bumham  are  not 
alone  in  falling  to  mention  Lenin's  poverty 
rule-  no  prominent  Communist  devlatlonlst 
seems  to  have  denounced  Stalin  for  abrogat- 
^  it.  Lenin  himself  remarked  upon  the 
reluctance  of  fellow  Marxists  to  mention  this 
rule  After  quoting  from  Marx  to  emphasize 
the  importance  Marx  placed  upon  the  per- 
sonal poverty  rule  for  government  officials. 

Lenin  wrote:  ^  .,  ,„„ 

"And  it  Is  precisely  on  this  most  striking 
nolnt.  perhaps  the  most  Important  as  far  as 
the  state  is  concerned,  that  the  teaching  of 
Marx  has  been  entirely  forgotten.  In  popu- 
lar commentaries,  whose  number  Is  legion. 
this  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  proper  to  keep 
silent  about  It."  » 

Leuln   was   evidently   complaining   about 
Marxist  commentators.    Perhaps  these  Marx- 
ist theoreticians  hoped  to  obtain  important 
posts   in   a   post-revolutionary   government 
ami  therefore,  did  not  care  to  mention  a  nile 
which  would  reduce  their  standard  of  living 
and  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  revolu- 
tion. .         . 
But  can  the  same  thing  be  said  about  such 
Communists   or   ex-Communlst   authors   as 
Kastman,  Burnham,  and  DJilas?    They  could 
not  have  been  concerned  about  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  privUeges  as  officials  in 
a    new    revolutionary    government.      Then, 
why   did    they    not    strengthen    their    case 
against  Stalin  by  stressing  his  abrogation  of 
Lenin's  poverty  rule?     Burnham,  by  over- 
looking or  ignoring  this,  failed  to  show  how 
the  managerial  transformation  took  place  In 
the  composition  of  the  Conununlst  Party, 
and  DJilas  failed  to  prove  that  the  Commu- 
nist  Party   had   become   a   new   ownership 
class.    The  fact  that  neither  mentioned  this 
rule  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  proper 
silence  that  has  been  maintained  Is  due  to 
some  underlying  psychological  phenomena. 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PROPER  SILENCE 

The  full  significance  of  Stalin's  speech  of 
J\ine  23,  1931,  was  first  explained  to  the  au- 
thor by  a  few  White  Russian  refugees  who 
belonged  to  the  former  landowning  nobility 
that  had  supported  the  czar.  They  claimed 
that  the  abrogation  of  Lenin's  poverty  rule 
for  party  members  and  offlcials  would  lead 
to  the  replacement  of  the  former  feudal 
lords  and  capitalists  by  an  economically 
privileged  party  elite.  The  author,  while 
working  In  Russia  for  2  years  between  1934 
and  1936,  first  as  a  civil  engineer  and  later 
as  a  physician,  found  the  same  opinion  fre- 
quently expressed  by  dissatisfied  peasants 
and  workers. 

I  found  that  many  indoctrinated  and  dedi- 
cated party  members  seemed  to  have  a  men- 
tal blindspot  regarding  the  poverty  rule. 
Affecting  a  desire  to  learn  about  Marxist 
theory,  I  asked  them  to  explain  certain  pages 
from  the  Lenin's  "State  and  Revolution" — in 
which  the  importence  of  the  poverty  rule  was 
emphasized  several  times.  Time  and  again, 
party  members  read  these  pages  and  com- 
mented on  purely  Incidental  and  unimpor- 
t.ant  items.  They  did  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend the  poverty  rule.  When  the  significant 
passages  were  pointed  out  to  them,  the  reac- 
tion of  party  members  was  usually  one  of 
confusion  and  irritation,  which  often  devel- 
oped into  suspicion  and  anger.  The  mental 
blindspot  which  enabled  these  dedicated 
Communists  to  read  about  the  poverty  rule 
without  comprehension  was  similar  to  what 
George  Orwell,  In  his  book  1984,  called  crime- 
stop,  or  protective  stupidity. 

Anyone  who  lived  in  Russia  during  Stalin's 
great  purge  knows  how  dangerous  it  was 
merely  to  be  suspected  of  thinking  that 
Stalin's  abrogation  of  the  poverty  rule  was  a 
fundamental  break  with  Leninism.  I  was 
frequently  warned  that  thousands  of  persons 
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disappeared  overnight  for  less  than  that 
Under  theee  clrcunutanees,  a  mental  block 
that  kept  one  from  thinking  about  the  pov- 
erty rule  became  a  i»erequiBlte  tor  svirvlval. 
But  Communist  devlatlonlsts  In  Western 
democracies  did  not  need  such  protection. 
Why  did  they  not  expose  Stalin's  break  with 
Leninist-Marxism? 

Communist  partisanship  seems  to  be  due  to 
a  "state  of  mind"  that  remains  essentially 
tmchanged  even  when  dissatisfied  Commu- 
niste  turn  into  ex-Communista  or  antl-Com- 
mvmiste.  For  instance,  DJilas  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Communist  before  he  ever 
read  Marx  or  Lenin.  Although  he  denoimced 
communism,  he  favors  democratic  socialism 
and  refuses  "to  criticize  communism  as  an 
idea"  because  he  continues  to  aspire  to  the 
"ideas  of  equality  and  brotherhood  among 
men."  " 

Communists  advocate  an  extreme  form  of 
egalitarianism.    However,  their  natural  desire 
for    personal    economic    privileges    conflicta 
with  this  professed  egalitarianism  and  must 
either  be  repressed  as  selfish  and  inconsistent 
or   Justified   by   rationalization   about   why 
some   should   be   more  equal   than    others. 
This   conflict   cannot   be   rationalized   away 
without  repressing  all  knowledge  of  the  pov- 
erty  rule.     On  the  other  hand,  antiegali- 
tarlans  and  individualistic  peasants  opposed 
to  collectivization  have  no  reason  to  repress 
their  knowledge  of  the  poverty  rule.    The 
more  these  peasants  hated  Stalin,  the  more 
they   idolized    Lenin.     They    believed    that 
Lenin  meant  for  them  to  improve  their  lot 
when  he  gave  them  the  land  which  Stalin 
later  took  away.    The  liked  to  tell  the  story 
of  how  Lenin,  as  he  lay  in  critical  condition 
following  an  assinatlon  attempt,  refused  the 
special  rations  ordered  by  his  doctors.    Party 
members,  on  the  other  hand,  criticized  Lenin 
for  endangering  ttie  revolution  by  risking  his 
life  in  such  a  foolish  and  undisciplined  man- 
ner.   But  the  i)eaBanta  believed  that  Lenin 
wanted  to  let  everyone  know  that  his  strict 
observance  of  the  povei-ty  rule  was   more 
important  to  the  revolution  than  bis  own 
Ufe. 

The  millions  of  rank-and-file  party  mem- 
bers in  Russia  and  China  cannot  all  be  cynics 
and  opportunlste;  many  of  them  sincerely 
believe  that  they  are  faithful  disciples  of 
Marx  and  Lenin.  But  the  more  sincere  they 
are.  the  more  they  must  repress  all  knowl- 
edge of  Lenin's  poverty  rule.  This  in  turn 
makes  them  vulnerable  to  the  psychological 
shock  therapy  or  the  brainwashing  technique 
of  repeatedly  confronting  them  with  irrefut- 
able arguments  based  on  such  principles  of 
their  faith  as  Lenin's  poverty  rule. 

DEMORALIZING  SINCERE  COMMUNISTS 

Lenin  maintained  that  anjrthing  is  good 
as  long  as  it  bencfite  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat:  it  foUows  that  Stalin's  policies 
can  be  Justified  only  If  they  can  be  shown. 
In  the  light  of  Leninist-Marxism,  to  have 
strengthened  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. This  can  be  proved  only  by  employ- 
ing Lenin's  strict  Interpretation  of  the  eco- 
nomic determinism  Inherent  in  the  historical 
materialism  of  Karl  Marx.  Stalin  himself 
defined  economic  determinism  In  these 
simple  terms:  "Whatever  is  man's  manner  of 
life,  such  is  his  manner  of  thought." 

Economic  determinism  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
universally  true  scientific  principle  when  ap- 
plied to  large  groups  of  Individuals.  Lenin- 
ist-Marxism acknowledges  that  some  In- 
dividuals must  be  excepted  from  thte  uni- 
versal principle:  for  Instance,  the  wealthy 
industrialist  Friedrich  Engels  supported 
Marx  financially  and  was  his  most  faithful 
collaborator.  Therefore,  when  trying  to 
reason  with  a  dedicated  Conununlst.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  assure  him  that  he  may  be  an 
exception  and  that,  therefore,  the  economic 
privileges  he  enjoys  may  not  affect  his  own 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  proletariat. 

However,  can  he  truthfully  maintain  that 


mllUons  of  other  party  memben  are  also  ex- 
ceptional? Either  historical  materialism  Is 
not  a  correct  eclentlflc  prlnclirie  or  such  a 
large  group  at  economically  privileged  In- 
dividuals must  constitute  an  exploiting  class 
which,  no  matter  what  Ideology  It  professes, 
desires  only  to  Increase  its  material  privi- 
leges and  to  satisfy  Its  lust  for  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  proletariat. 

Indoctrinated  Communists  cannot  refute 
this  argument;  consequently,  they  do  their 
best  to  evade  it.  But  there  are  many  discreet 
ways  of  bringing  It  to  their  attention.  Every 
mention  of  the  poverty  rule  sows  seeds  of 
doubt.  Tantrums  of  anger  cannot  keep  these 
seeds  from  sprouting.  Frequent  mention  of 
the  poverty  nile  eventually  causes  sincere 
Communiste  to  think  thoughts  which  they 
previously  repressed  as  unthinkable:  the 
proletarian  revolution  has  failed  becaxise 
Leninist-Marxism  did  not  work;  aU  the  suf- 
fering for  the  sake  of  a  classless  Utopia  has 
been  in  vain  because  the  capitalist  class  has 
been  replaced  by  a  more  disciplined  class 
which  exploito  with  brutal  efficiency  laborer, 
peasant  and  everyone  else  who  does  not  be- 
long to  it;  this  class  has  robbed  labor  by  false 
pretenses  of  aU  the  freedoms,  tights  and 
privileges  labor  enjoys  under  capitalist  demo- 
cracy. And  why?  Because  Lenin's  Commu- 
nist Party  has  become  an  anti-Conununist 
Party. 

When  a  sincere  Communist  begins  to  pon- 
der these  matters,  he  can  preserve  Bis  self- 
respect  only  by  Joining  the  opposition.  If 
he  Is  afraid  to  do  so,  he  may  become,  to  some 
degree,  an  opportunist  and  a  demoralized  in- 
dolent and  corrupt  party  member. 

The  poverty  rule,  used  in  conjxmction  with 
the  strict  economic  determinism  of  Leninist- 
Marxism,  constitutes  psychopolltlcal  dyna- 
mite in  the  case  of  aU  but  conscious  oppor- 
tunists. 


PEACEFUL  COEXISTENCE  AND   PROPAGANDA 

The  Kremlin's  concept  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence consists  not  only  of  competition  be- 
tween economic  systems,  but  also  of  propa- 
ganda and  ideological  subversion  designed  to 
bring  about  wars  of  liberation.  If  nuclear 
warfare  can  be  avoided,  the  West  may  still 
lose  unless  it  can  win  the  cold  war  on  the 
ideological-psychological   battlefield. 

The  regimes  in  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  like 
Hitlerism,  are  unrestricted  oligarchical  dic- 
tatorships that  are  internally  oppressive  and 
externally  aggressive.  The  WM-Id  would  have 
been  spared  great  misery  if  Hitler  could  have 
been  overthrown  by  propaganda  before  he 
started  a  world  war.  The  West  has  the  good 
fortune  of  possessing  in  Lenin's  poverty  rule 
a  prop>aganda  weapon  which  It  did  not  have 
against  Hitlerism.  No  ideological  principle 
was  violated  when  Hermann  Goerlng  amassed 
his  private  fortune.  However,  the  leaders  in 
Moscow  and  Pelplng  are  extremely  vulner- 
able to  ideological  Subversion,  fw  example, 
to  a  skillful  use  of  radio  broadcasts  about 
the  facts  of  Lenin's  poverty  rule  and  Soviet 
recall.  Their  vulnerability  is  demonstrated 
by  the  scrupulous  care  both  China  and  Rus- 
sia take  to  avoid  mention  of  these  two  fun- 
damental principles  of  Leninist-Marxism  In 
their  bitter  ideological  confiict. 

■While  political  and  economic  factors  may 
prevent  people — including  Communists — 
from  practicing  what  they  preach,  they 
nevertheless  do  become  captives  of  the  ideol- 
ogies they  profess;  some  more,  some  less,  but 
almost  all  to  some  extent.  Therefore,  crises 
of  conscience  may  be  provoked  in  Communist 
minds,  provided  the  inconsistencies  between 
their  words  and  their  deeds  can  be  proved 
to  them. 

DJilas  repeatedly  refers  to  the  "moral 
crises"  of  conscience,  caused  by  the  confilcts 
between  theory  and  practice,"  which  afflict 
party  members.  He  himself  must  have  suf- 
fered from  such  crises  of  conscience  for  he 
not  only  sacrificed  his  political  position  as 
the  second  most   powerful   man   In  Yugo- 
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officials  be  reluctant  to  use  such 
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independent  republics  for  them- 
would  represent  a  decisive  cold 
for  the  West. 

workers  and  a  high  percent- 
peasants  have  suffered  so 


siiall 
expected. 


Russian 
Rvisian 


much  under  the  communism  of  Stalin  and 
his  successors  that  they  are  thoroughly  disen- 
chanted. On  the  other  hand,  they  associate 
Lenin  less  with  commiuiism  than  with  the 
rights  of  organized  labor,  individual  agricul- 
tural enterprise,  and  So'^et  democracy.  They 
also  know  that  Lenlnisni'^nd  Soviet  democ- 
racy failed  in  that  they  ledSs^Stallnlsm.  If 
a  movement  for  political  reforni  were  to  arise 
in  Russia  today,  it  would  seem  that  the  work- 
er and  peasant,  like  the  middle  class,  would 
prefer  a  constitutional  democracy.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  millions  of  peasants  would 
stream  out  of  the  collective  farms  and  re- 
vive private  agricultural  enterprise. 

Major  reforms  are  unthinkable,  however, 
as  long  as  millions  of  indoctrinated  and  dedi- 
cated Conununists  in  the  lower  party  ranks 
control  the  armed  forces  and  Government 
apparatus.  An  initial  step  toward  this  end 
would  be  the  demoralization  of  rank-and- 
file  Conununists  by  irrefutable  argiunents 
based  on  their  own  political  philosophy. 

U.S.  propaganda  experts  may  be  reluctant 
to  use  as  propaganda  tools  the  Leninist 
principles  of  poverty  and  Soviet  recall  be- 
cause they  believe  such  an  effort  holds 
little  prospect  of  success.  They  may  feel 
that  Russian  audiences  are  largely  inunune 
to  the  publication  of  contradictions  between 
theory  and  practice.  If  this  is  the  prevailing 
attitude,  then  I  would  suspect  that  either 
these  officials  do  not  clearly  understand 
these  principles  or  they  believe  that  they 
belong  merely  to  the  Utopian  theories  of  a 
prerevolutionary  Lenin,  such  as  the  wither- 
ing away  of  the  state  and  payment  accord- 
ing to  need  instead  of  work  or  ability. 

These  utc^ian  theories  obviously  cannot 
be  used  for  propaganda  purposes,  for  most 
Russian  citizens  must  fljQd  it  entirely  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  Russian  state  to 
wither  away  as  long  as  the  danger  of  war 
and  capitalist  aggression  exists.  They  also 
know  that  pa3nment  according  to  need  in- 
stead of  work  is  supposed  to  become  a  reality 
only  after  pxxre  communism  has  been  at- 
tained. In  the  meantime,  Inequalities  In 
pay  are  necessary  in  order  to  construct  the 
industrial  base  without  which  communism 
is  unattainable.  In  fact,  according  to 
Leninist-Marxism,  there  cannot  be  any  con- 
tradictions between  theory  and  practice 
dtuing  the  transition  period  from  capitalism 
to  communism — provided  the  welfare  of  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  is  served. 

Soviet  recall  and  the  poverty  rule,  appli- 
cable to  party  members  and  elected  officials 
only,  were  not,  however,  theoretical  con- 
cepts to  be  adopted  upon  the  attainment  of 
the  Communist  utopla.  They  came  into 
being  w  Ith  the  November  1917  revolution 
and  remained  effective,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  for  19  and  14  years  respectively. 
Stalin,  by  abrogating  them,  transformed  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  into  a  managerial 
dictatorship.  It  is  only  after  this  fact  is 
established  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
biu'eaucratic  apparatus  and  the  gross  in- 
eqxialities  In  pay  can  be  cited  as  Instruments 
of  oppression  and  exploitation  used  by  the 
managerial -ownership  class. 

The  experts  may  still  persist  In  opposing 
the  use  of  the  two  fundamental  principles 
of  Leninism  as  propaganda  weapons  on  the 
grounds  of  ineffectiveness.  They  speak  of 
"post  revolutionary  generations"  and  the  ab- 
sence of  "true  believers"  In  the  contempo- 
rary Communist  states  as  Invalidating  such 
a  propaganda  effort.  Perhaps  an  example 
drawn  from  our  own  experience  will  help 
to  explain  the  relationship  between  these 
principles  and  the  crisis  of  conscience. 

The  American  Revolution  proclaimed  all 
men  to  be  bom  equal  In  spite  of  the  preva- 
lent practice  of  slavery.  This  concept  has 
caused  more  crises  of  conscience  in  America's 
poet  revolutionary  generations  than  in  the 
revolutionary  generation  that  proclaimed  it. 


The  civil  rights  revolution  in  pragmatic 
nonldeological  America  and  its  attendant 
crises  of  conscience  reflects  the  deep  con- 
tradiction between  our  proffessed  revolu- 
tionary ideals  and  American  practice,  iiu 
depth  the  crisis  has  reached  is  precisely  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  every  citizen 
knows  of  the  contradictions  between  Ameri- 
can  reality  and  American  Ideals. 

It  should  be  far  easier  to  spark  a  com- 
parable crisis  tn  Russia  and  even  in  China— 
countries  in  which  Ideological  purity  or 
heresy  provides  either  the  foundation  for 
what  is  right  or  the  lash  against  what  Is 
socially  wrong.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult 
task  to  acquaint  the  people  oppressed  by  the 
so-called  Communists  with  the  contradic- 
tions their  masters  would  like  to  conceal. 

Whether  an  ideological  time  bomb  can  be 
exploded  inside  Russia  and  China  cannot 
be  known  in  advance.  There  are  no  prece- 
dents  to  go  by,  since  the  United  States  has 
deliberately  eschewed  the  waging  of  ideo- 
logical conflict.  At  the  very  least  a  test  could 
be  made  to  determine  the  worth  of  this  pro- 
posal for  assuming  the  psychological  offen- 
sive. The  cost  would  be  trivial,  and  the 
gains  might  t>e  Immense. 


1  "Know  the  enemy  and  yourself,  and  In  a 
hundred  battles  (you  wlU  suffer]  no  defeats." 
Sun  Tzu,  circa  500  B.C. 

'  Although  Lenin  had  many  original  Ideas, 
Leninism  consists  primarily  of  Lenin's  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  Marxism,  hence  the 
use  in  this  article  of  the  term  "Leninist- 
Marxism."  Stalin  \ised  the  term  "Marxism- 
Leninism"  in  order  to  imply  that  all  non- 
Leninist  interpretations  of  Marxism  are  not 
Marxist. 

»V.  I.  Lenin,  "The  Proletarian  Revolution 
and  the  Renegade  Kautsky"  (New  York:  In- 
ternational Publishers,  1934) ,  p.  30. 

*The  first  soviet.  In  Petrograd,  was  es- 
tablished in  March  1917,  to  be  followed  by 
many  others  throughout  Russia,  most  of 
which  were  in  essence  municipal  legislatiires. 
Politically,  the  most  important  soviet  was 
that  of  Petrograd.  Diuing  the  7  months  of 
the  democratic  Russian  regime,  numerous 
elections  were  held  for  these  Soviets  and 
many  Individual  deputies  were  recalled.  In 
this  process  the  more  conservative  (i.e.,  So- 
cialist Revolutionary  and  Menshevlk)  depu- 
ties were  gradually  eliminated,  until  by  Sep- 
tMnber  1917  the  Bolsheviks  achieved  ma- 
Jorlty  status  in  the  Petrograd  soviet  and 
elected  Trotsky  president  of  the  soviet.  A 
similar  process  took  place  in  the  Moscow  so- 
viet. The  systematic  application  of  the  re- 
call pcrlnciple,  therefore,  not  only  radicalized 
the  Soviets  but  proved  to  be  one  of  the  main 
techniques  through  which  the  Bolshevik 
seizure  of  power  was  engineered. 

•It  is  signiflcant  that  the  Introduction  of 
Stalin's  democratic  constitution  coincided 
wlht  the  culmination  of  his  great  purge. 

•Harry  Schwartz,  New  York  Times,  July 
26,  1964,  sec.  E,  p.  5. 

'The New  Class  (New  York:  Praeger,  1958), 
p.  49. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

» Ibid.,  p.  58. 

"  V.  1.  Lenin,  "State  and  Revolution"  (New 
York:  International  Publishers,  1932),  p.  38. 

i^Max  Eastman,  "Stalin's  Russia  and  the 
Crisis  in  Socialism"  (New  York:  Norton, 
1940). 

"  James  Bumham,  "The  Managerial  Revol- 
ution" (New  York:  John  Day,  1941).  He 
also  warned  that  IVanklln  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  amounted  to  the  displacement  in  the 
United  States  of  the  capitalists  as  a  ruling 
class  by  a  managerial  class. 

"Lenin,  "State  and  Revolution,"  op.  cit., 
pp.  37-38. 

"  DJilas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  vi-vli. 

«  DJilas.  op.  cit..  158-163. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   FLORU>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESfeNTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  August  4, 1965 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Labor 
Day,  one  of  our  major  national  holidays, 
sprang  from  quiet  beginnings.  It  was  In 
1894  that  President  Cleveland  signed  the 
bill  making  it  a  holiday  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  territories.  Now  every 
State  sets  aside  a  September  day  to  honor 
all  those  who  work. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  fitting 
way  to  honor  the  men  and  women  of  our 
history  whose  toil  made  us  the  great  Na- 
tion that  we  are.  Nor  can  we  more  suit- 
ably salute  the  workers  of  today  whose 
efforts  continue  to  make  us  what  we  are. 
At  the  anvils  and  the  desks,  the  plows 
and  the  typewriters,  the  drawing  boards 
and  the  powersaws,  the  test  tubes  and 
the  blackboards,  the  steering  wheels  and 
the  cash  registers,  are  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  clothe  us,  feed  us,  protect 
us,  inform  us,  enteitaln  us  and  provide 
our  needs  and  wants.  Our  entire  heri- 
tage is  the  fruit  of  their  labor. 

It  took  work  to  build  the  Nation;  it  had 
to  be  settled,  explored,  cultivated,  built 
upon,  freed,  governed,  and  maintained. 
The  lot  of  the  men  who  did  the  work  was 
not  always  an  easy  one. 

As  we  matured  and  grew,  the  problems 
of  our  workingmen,  like  those  of  their 
brothers  around  the  world  brought  on  a 
working  men's  revolution.  Men  joined 
together  for  strength  to  bargain  with 
their  employer.  They  fought— literal- 
ly—to  obtain  fair  treatment  and  fair  play 
for  their  work. 

Gaining  strength  as  it  advanced,  the 
union  movement  brought  legislation  to 
support  It. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  union 
movement  has  been  among  the  greatest 
economic  factors  in  the  forward,  upward 
progress  of  this  Nation. 

Higher  wages.  Increased  purchasing 
power,  better  and  healthier  working 
conditions  and  shorter  hours,  have  all 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  stand- 
ard of  living  we  now  enjoy  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  tries  to  achieve.  It  is  great- 
ly to  the  credit  of  the  workingmen  that 
we  have  become  the  prosperous  Nation 
we  are. 

Our  free  workers  have  long  been  our 
pride  and  the  place  of  the  worker  a  proud 
one.  For  in  America  it  has  never  been 
a  sign  of  class  or  status  not  to  have  to 
work.  The  workingman  who  provides 
for  himself  and  his  family  has  long  been 
among  the  American  heroes. 

As  I  think  over  the  history  of  labor  In 
the  United  States  there  comes  to  mind 
the  men  and  groups  who  have  fought  to 
make  the  dream  a  reality — ^the  leaders, 
the  writers,  the  public  officials  who  added 
their  words  and  deeds  to  the  effort. 

I  think  of  the  men  and  groups  who 
were  instrumental  In  seeing  legislation  to 
benefit  labor  become  law.  And  I  look 
with  pride  upon  the  part  my  own  Re- 
publican Party  has  played  during  the 


century  of  its  existence.  It  was  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  estaUished  in  1868 
the  first  B-hovu-  day  for  Government 
workers,  setting  the  pace  for  all  industry. 
In  1884  it  was  the  GOP  which  established 
the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  elevated 
it  to  a  Cabinet-level  Department  in  1913. 

The  union  movement  was  endorsed  in 
the  GOP's  1898  platform  and  the  same 
year  the  Republican-sponsored  Erdman 
Act  was  passed,  prohibiting  management 
from  firing  workers  for  union  member- 
ship. In  1926  the  Republicans  enacted 
the  railway  labor  law,  still  used  as  a 
model  for  settling  labor  management 
problems. 

The  GOP  outlawed  yellow -dog  con- 
tracts xmder  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
and  prohibited  indiscriminate  injimc- 
tions  and  strikes. 

Republicans  have  traditionally  fought 
for  the  rights  of  the  individual  workers 
and  for  the  dignity  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  contributes  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation  through  his  work. 

Americans  have  never  looked  down 
upon  a  good  day's  work,  nor  have  they 
been  afraid  to  do  their  part.  This  is 
why  we  are  a  great  and  free  nation. 


all  those  who  preceded  them  for  their 
work  in  building  this  hospital  to  its  pres- 
«it  preeminence. 

I  am  sure  that  my  successor  as  Con- 
gressanan  100  years  from  now  will  be  able 
to  salute  St.  Francis  General  Hospital 
again  for  a  second  century  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh. 


James  F.  Hillman — Pittsburgh  Ciyic  Lead- 
er Makes  Strong  Plea  for  Good  Con- 
servation Practices  in  Mining  Areas 


St.  Francis  General  Hospital  Centennial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEKNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  a  group  of  Franciscan  sisters 
established,  In  a  small  frame  house  In 
Pittsburgh,  a  badly  needed  hospital. 
Fiom  that  meager  beginning  has  grown 
the  present  great  medical  center — St. 
Fiancis  General  Hospital. 

A  larger  frame  structure  was  renovated 
to  accommodate  30  patients  in  1866  and 
in  1868  a  charter  was  granted.  In  1871 
was  dedicated  a  stone  building  as  St. 
Frlncis  continued  to  grow.  Since  then  a 
number  of  improvements  have  been 
made:  a  new  addition  in  1891,  a  renova- 
tion of  the  entire  hospital  in  1897,  con- 
struction of  a  powerplant  and  laundry  in 
1907,  a  north  wing  in  1910,  a  laboratory 
in  1917,  the  school  of  nursing  building 
in  1930  and  the  south  wing  in  1960. 

On  Septeml)er  10  this  year,  St.  Francis 
will  begin,  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
including  dedication  of  a  time  capsule, 
its  centenninal  year.  A  record  of  out- 
standing service  and  charity  has  made 
St.  Francis  one  of  the  Nation's  great  hos- 
pitals. 

St.  Francis  was  one  of  the  first  general 
hospitals  in  this  country  to  establish  a 
department  of  psychiatry  as  an  integral 
division. 

General  patient  admissions  last  year 
numbered  20,014,  personnel  1.576. 

St.  Fiancis  has  the  largest  number  of 
beds  in  the  Pittsburgh-Allegheny  County 
area,  the  average  number  being  782,  not 
counting  bassinets. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  salute 
St.  Fi-ancis  and  its  staff  members  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  FEJTNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  the  fine  recommendations  made  by 
outstanding  Pittsburgh  civic  leader, 
James  F.  Hillman,  for  progressive  con- 
servation policies  and  practices  In  our 
U.S.  coal  mining  and  strip  mining  areas. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  protect 
our  land,  which  Is  a  priceless  heritage,  an 
unreplaceable  national  asset.  James  F. 
Hillman  has  pioneered  so  successfully 
and  has  been  so  outstanding  In  leadership 
to  show  that  good  corwervation  practices 
really  pay  over  the  years. 

James  F.  Hillman  and  the  Harmon 
Creek  Coal  Corp.,  which  he  heads,  are 
shining  examples  of  progressing  public 
leadership  with  a  civic  and  community 
conscience,  that  takes  responsibility  for 
future  generations. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  hearing  of  the  responsible  and 
dynamic  accomplishments  of  my  good 
and  respected  friend,  James  F.  Hillman, 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  order  that  they  can 
evaluate  the  recommendatlMis  and 
policies  for  good  conservation  which  Mr. 
Hillman  advocates  and  has  practiced 
with  success  for  years: 

JAMXS  F&AZER  HnXM AN  • 

James  P.  HiUman,  president  of  Harmon 
Creek  Coal.  Corp.,  located  near  Burgettstown, 
Washington  County,  Pa.,  has  pioneered  in 
restoration  of  coal-stripped  land  and  con- 
servation. He  has  gone  far  beyond  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  in  reclamation  worlt,  and  has 
pushed  vlgoroiosly  for  more  stringent  re- 
quirements than  the  current  Pennsylvania 
laws  on  strip  mining.  The  Florence  Mine, 
of  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corp.,  has  been  vis- 
ited by  teachers,  mining  experts,  conserva- 
tion leaders,  scouting  and  sportsmen's 
groups,  and  recreation  leaders  either  to 
study  or  to  enjoy  the  reclaimed  acres  at  the 
mine. 

In  June  1965  Mr.  Hillman  was  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  by  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  becaxise  of  his  niunerous  con- 
tributions to  civic  Improvement  and  devel- 
opment. Back  In  the  grimy  forties  he  cre- 
ated Pa  Pitt's  Partners  to  develop  better 
housekeeping  by  city  officials  and  by  pri- 
vate citizens  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

For  2  years  Mr.  Hillman  was  chairman  of 
the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community 
Development  at  the  time  when  such  bene- 
fits as  smoke  control  were  put  Into  effect. 
He  had  worked  hard  as  trustee  and  later 
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backgroxind  of  my  proposal,  my 

I  of  the  Harmon  Creek  Corp. 

mine  in  Washington  County, 

Pennsylvania.     We    have    had 

to  be  able  to  ct^ie  success- 

the  attendant  restoration  prob- 

mlnlng  since  1937.  and  during 

years  we  continued  to  de- 

land  reclamation  practice. 

wall  and  the  steeply  preclpi- 

of  earth  Incurred  in  strip  mln- 

contoured  to  an  angle  of  repose 

planted  grasses,  legiunes,  trees. 

Of  5,066  acres  presently  owned 

slightly  over  3,300  acres 

Dined  and  2,240  acres  reclaimed. 
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2>^  million  trees  and  shrubs 
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approximately  12  acres  of  pure 

I  irovided  fishing  facilities  for  the 

pqpulation.    Two  baseball  fields,  a 

park  with  a  large  swimming  pool. 
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overnight  camping  have  also 

available   for    the   community. 

r^ult  has  been  the  decision  of  a 

to  build  a  manufacturing 

property  acquired  from  us.     They 

to  build  their  plant  there  be- 
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snaippku  areas  and  waste  disposal 

In  Penns  rlvania  and  other  coal-producing 
States  whei  e  strip  mining  exists,  substantial 
areas  of  lai  id  have  been  taken  out  of  use  by 
this  actlvli  y.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
some  quan  er  of  a  million  acres  have  been 
strip  mined  and  unreclaimed  in  Pennsylvania 
alone.  Six  ce  strip  mines  have  an  average 
depth  of  alK>ut  SO  feet  below  the  surround- 


factor  In  our  operation  Is 
use  of  our  strip  pits  for  the  dls- 
waste  materiar  from  an 
^lant  located  some  15  miles  from 
operation.  This  waste  material, 
dumped  in  the  strip  pit,  is  cov- 
ome  60  feet  of  earth  from  the 
and  the  precipitous  mounds  of 
which  resulted  from  the  mining 
We  contemplate  increasing  this 
use  to  include  disposal  of  other 
material  such  as  auto  grave- 
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ing  ground  level,  a  huge  disposal  area,  capa- 
cious enough  to  last  many  years  and  for 
many  waste  disposal  purposes,  exists  In  these 
pits. 

In  most  strip-mining  States,  a  large  part 
of  such  areas  have  reverted  to  public  owner- 
ship after  the  coal  has  been  extracted.  We 
propose  speclflcaUy  that  this  publicly  owned 
stripped-over  land  be  used  for  disposal  of 
many  forms  of  waste  material  as  a  component 
part  of  their  land  restoration  In  a  manner 
akin  to  our  procedure.  Appropriate  fees 
would  be  charged  to  the  corporations  and 
subdivisions  of  the  State  who  would  use  this 
land  for  this  waste  disposal  and  thus  greatly 
defray  or  perhaps  eliminate  the  cost  of  the 
land  reclamation. 

There  also  are  many  thousands  of  acres 
in  many  areas  of  this  country  of  unreclaimed 
stripped-over  land  owned  by  Individuals  and 
corporations.  We  further  propose,  there- 
fore, that  the  affected  States  make  studies 
of  the  appropriate  means  to  Induce  the  own- 
ers of  such  stripped -over  land  (even  to  the 
final  step  of  exercising  the  right  of  eminent 
domain)  to  use  the  land  for  the  economic 
disposal  of  industrial  waste,  automobile 
Junkyard  disposal,  and  municipal  waste  col- 
lections for  the  many  cities  and  communities 
Of  each  State.  There  is  at  least  one  large 
company  which  has  developed  a  means  of 
carrying  municipal  waste  in  specially  de- 
signed containers  which  can  be  readily  han- 
dled from  the  truck  or  freight  cars  to  the 
final  disposal  area  with  one-man  operation. 

MAGNrrtJDE    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

An  article  by  Bruce  Blossat,  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  August  2,  1965,  on  the  torrent 
of  problems  discussed  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence of  Governors,  gave  this  stunning  exam- 
ple: "California  today  spends  an  astonishing 
$330  million  a  year  Just  to  get  rid  of  wastes 
of  all  kinds — sewage,  industrial  waste,  etc. 
By  1990  it  must  spend  $1  billion  for  this 
purpose  •  •  •  and  California  is  running 
out  of  l£ind  in  which  to  bury  such  wastes." 

Our  rapidly  increasing  population  has 
created  the  utter  need  of  a  proper  and  com- 
plete system  of  waste  disposal  In  an  efficient 
manner,  and  we  submit  the  foregoing  with 
the  thought  that  it  might  in  many  localities 
be  a  partial  or  perhaps  a  complete  solution 
of  this  problem. 


More  on  die  Trading  Stamp  Controversy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  conducting  informal  discussions 
with  members  of  the  American  business 
community  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain 
if  the  cost  of  the  widespread  use  of  trad- 
ing stamps  is  coming  out  of  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  consumer.  Today,  Mr.  Eu- 
gene R.  Beem,  vice  president  of  the 
Sperry  ti  Hutchinson  Co.,  made  a  radio 
statement  questioning  my  motives  in 
conducting  this  inquiry. 

I  will  not  be  bought  off.  I  will  not  bow 
to  threats  or  pressure  nor  will  Mr.  Beem's 
name  calling  deter  me  from  my  avowed 
purpose  of  protecting  the  housewife 
against  the  misleading  tactics  of  some 
trading  stamp  companies.  As  for  pre- 
senting a  biased  view  of  trading  stamps, 
yes,  perhaps  I  have  a  bias — I  am  biased 
in  favor  of  the  consumer. 


Mr.  Beem  obviously  can  not  make  this 
claim — for  he  is  employed  by  the  S.  &  H. 
stamp  company  to  play  with  figures  that 
tug  at  the  purse  strings  of  the  American 
housewife. 

In  the  past  I  have  represented  retail 
organizations  who  have  distributed 
stamps  and  also  those  who  do  not  dis- 
tribute any  stamps.  If  he  charges  that 
I  am  currently  employed  it  is  either  a 
blatant  lie  and  would  lead  me  to  seriously 
question  any  figures  he  has  Issued  or  he 
Is  so  behind  the  news  as  the  outdated  in- 
formation the  stamp  companies  are  pass- 
ing out  to  justify  their  spurious  claims. 
I  have  given  up  all  my  business  Interests. 

For  over  25  years  I  was  engaged  in  the 
marketing  business  and  because  of  this 
I  know  where  to  look  for  some  of  the 
bodies.  Among  others  my  organization 
dealt  with  many  stamp  companies.  The 
more  I  look  Into  this  picture,  the  more 
I  find  facts  the  stamp  companies  would 
like  to  remain  buried. 


Cotton  Exports  Drop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2. 1965 

Mr.  PENDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  indication  of  the  failure  of  the  cur- 
rent cotton  program  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  report  that  cotton  exp>orts  dropped 
in  yardage  33  percent  and  in  value  25 
percent  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year.  A  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cotton  Advisory  Committee  pre- 
dicted in  Geneva  that  exports  of  raw  cot- 
ton from  the  United  States  will  faU  from 
5.7  million  to  4  million  bales  during  the 
entire  year.  These  two  Items  add  up  to 
more  trouble  for  those  who  have  a  stake 
in  a  healthy  cotton  industry  In  the  United 
States. 

Unfortimately,  the  cotton  program 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
offers  no  hope  of  improvement. 

Below  are  two  Items  from  the  Daily 
News  Record  of  August  23 : 
U.S.   COTTOK  Exports  To  Deop  1.7  Million 
Bales  in  Yeas:  ICAC 

Geneva. — Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the 
United  States  will  fall  from  5.7  million  to  4 
million  base  during  this  year,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  predicted  here. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Trade  and  Development  Board's  Com- 
mittee on  Cominoditles  statements  were 
heard  from  all  representatives  of  Independent 
commodity  councils.  The  representatives  of 
the  ICAC  also  noted  that  exports  of  all  cot- 
ton-producing countries  would  go  up  except 
the  United  States.  This  would  pose  a  special 
problem  as  the  United  States  already  holds 
about  half  of  the  28-bllllon-bale  world  cot- 
ton stock,  he  said. 

Cottons  Exports  Drop  33  Percent  in 
Yardage  Durinq  First  Half 
(By  Sig  Scheler) 
New  York. — U.S.  exports  at  cotton  fabrics 
declined  33  percent  in  yardage  and  25  per- 
cent In  value  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year,  Census  Bureau  figures  show. 
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A  total  of  156.5  million  yards  of  cotton 
fabrics  was  shipped  frcun  Janiiary  through 
June  of  this  yecu",  down  from  233.6  mlllloo 
In  the  same  period  last  year.  Value  was  off 
to  $49  million  in  this  period  from  $65.7  mil- 
lion a  year  ago. 

Canada  accoiinted  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  6-month  decline;  shipments  to 
that  country  dropping  30  percent  to  71.6 
million  yards  from  101.9  million  yards  the 
previous  year. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Januaxy-Jime 
decline  to  all  countries  was  in  cotton  gray 
goods,  off  48  percent  to  46.4  miUlon  yards 
from  88.5  million.  Finished  cotton  fabrics 
declined  24  percent  in  this  period  to  110 
million  yards  from  145.1  million. 

During  June,  exports  of  cottons  recov- 
ered to  36.3  million  yards  worth  $8.4  million, 
the  best  monthly  showing  for  a  year.  How- 
ever, a  year  ago  the  figures  were  46.3  million 
yards  with  a  value  of  $11.6  mUUon. 

Shipments  to  Canada  comprised  14.6  mil- 
lion yards  of  the  latest  monthly  total,  down 
from  20.8  mlUlon  a  year  ago. 

Cotton  gray  goods  made  up  9.8  million 
yards  of  the  June  1965  total,  compared  with 
18.8  million  a  year  ago.  Indicative  of  this 
decline  were  845,000  yards  of  print  cloth 
fabrics,  off  from  4.2  million,  and  415,000 
yards  of  sheetings  compared  with  1.6  million. 

Finished  cottons  were  fairly  stable  with 
26.6  mlUlon  yards  in  June,  compared  with 
27.5  million  a  year  ago.  An  unvisuaJ  ship- 
ment of  10.4  million  yards  of  cheesecloth 
and  gauze  to  Japan  was  the  main  reason 
for  this  showing. 

Other  finished  cloth  categories  were  down 
sharply  In  June,  including  print  cloths  with 
3.6  million  yards,  compared  with  8.6  million, 
broadcloths  with  1.3  million  yards,  compared 
with  2.1  million;  drills,  twills  and  sateens 
with  3  million  yards,  compared  with  4.9 
million,  and  denims  with  1.9  mUlion  yards, 
compared  with  2.4  million. 

Exports  of  cottons  remnants  In  June  fell 
to  712,000  pounds  from  3.2  million  a  year 
ago,  reflecting  sharp  declines  In  shipments 
to  the  Philippines.  Thailand,  and  Italy. 
Value  also  declined  sharply  In  the  latest 
month  to  $368,000  from  $1,750,000  a  year  ago. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  "this  year,  rem- 
nants exports  dropped  46  percent  In  pound- 
age to  7.7  mlUlon  from  13.4  mUlion,  while 
declining  In  value  by  39  percent  to  $5  mil- 
lion from  $8.2  million. 


Another  Labor  Day 


trlbutions  the  working  people  have  made  to 
the  progress,  strength,  and  development  of 
this  Nation.  That  is  still  its  purpose,  though 
that  purpose  has  becrane  m.ore  and  more  a 
time  for  fun  and  a  momentary  escape  from 
the  serious  matters  of  life. 

Over  the  years,  American  labor  has  gone 
tar  Indeed.  Tremendous  advances  have  been 
made  In  wages,  working  conditions.  Job  secu- 
rity and  all  other  labor  ben^ts.  Labor's 
status  is  a  high  one  nowadays.  That  is  as 
it  should  be.  At  the  same  time,  the  Nation 
is  entitled  to  demand  an  equally  high  sense 
of  responsibUlty  on  labor's  part.  It  must 
dlemand  that  labor's  powers  be  used  with 
restraint,  and  with  the  national  interest  al- 
ways In  mind.  This,  certainly,  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  case. 

After  all,  the  legitimate  goals  of  labor, 
organized  or  unorganized,  axe  the  same  as 
those  of  all  other  groups  within  the  coun- 
try— a  better  life,  under  a  system  which 
guarantees  the  maximum  freedom  to  the 
Individual.  That  is  what  we  should  deter- 
mine to  strive  for  this  Labor  Day. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday  we  will  observe  another  Labor 
Day.  Typical  of  the  wholesome,  mean- 
ingful editorial  commentary  on  this  an- 
nual occasion  is  the  editorial  f  rom  4-he 
August  19  edition  of  the  Lemonter,  a 
Graphic  Newspapers  publication  serving 
the  southwest  suburban  region  of  Cook 
County.  With  leave  granted  I  place  it 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Another  Labor  Day 

The  months  and  the  seasons  roll  by  fast. 
Soon  Labor  Day  will  be  here,  twinging  with 
it  another  long  and  welcome  holiday  week- 
end. 

It  is  among  the  newer  of  our  national  holi- 
days, but  it  is  universally  observed  within 
this  country.  It  was  established  to  celebrate 
and  to  commemorate  the  tremendous  con- 


The  Need  for  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  days 
of  Henry  Thoreau,  the  popular  concept 
of  a  genius  was  that  of  a  more  or  less 
eccentric  person  who  invented  some- 
thing novel,  exciting,  or  useful.  Many  of 
our  20th  century  geniuses  are  recognized 
more  for  their  bookish  ard  retiring  man- 
ner. Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few 
geniuses  in  circulation  today  who  are  in- 
deed as  colorful  as  their  predecessors  of 
centuries  past.  One  such  man  is  Admiral 
Rickover. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  he  meets  the 
specs  of  the  Thoreau  era  formula  for 
genius — a  more  or  less  eccentric  person 
who  invented  something  novel,  exciting, 
and  useful. 

Eccentric?  We  will  leave  that  for  a 
future  paragraph. 

Inventor?  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
admiral  can  take  full  credit  for  in- 
venting the  nuclear  submarine,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Hyman  can  claim  that 
he  "fathered"  the  "nuc  boats."  We  each 
received  a  letter  from  him  a  couple  of 
days  ago  which  originated  from  the 
U.S.S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  his  52d 
"child."  These  pelagic  creatures  have 
little  difficulty  establishing  themselves 
as  novel,  exciting,  and  useful. 

Getting  back  to  the  matter  of  eccen- 
tricity, it  would  be  an  understatement 
to  suggest  that  he  is  occasionally  out- 
spoken. But  of  all  the  admiral's  idio- 
syncratic pronouncements,  I  find  his  in- 
structions to  visiting  staffers  the  most 
fascinating.  Outside  the  door  to  his  of- 
fice hangs  a  reminder  carrying  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

The  list  below  is  the  current  popularity 
rating  for  excuses.  Please  specify  by  num- 
ber. To  save  time  for  yourself  and  for  me 
please  give  your  excuse  by  number. 

1.  I  thought  I  told  you. 

2.  That's  the  way  we've  always  done  It. 

3.  No  one  told  me  to  go  ahead. 

4.  I  didn't  think  it  was  very  important. 


5.  I'm  so  busy  I  Just  can't  get  around  to  It. 

6.  Why  bother,  the  Admiral  wouldn't  buy 
It. 

7.  I  didn't  kno<w  you  were  In  a  hurry  for  It. 

8.  That's  his  Job,  not  mine. 

9.  I  forgot. 

10.  I'm  waiting  f(H- an  OK. 

11.  That's  not  In  my  department. 

12.  How  did  I  know  this  was  different. 

13.  Walt  till  the  boss  comes  back  and  ask 
him. 

Not  only  is  Admiral  Rickover  inter- 
ested in  reforming  the  habits  of  his  staff- 
ers who  suffer  from  bureaucratic  para- 
noia, but  his  greatest  peeve  Is  the  state 
of  U.S.  education  today.  He  has 
alienated  more  than  one  alumnus  by  his 
stinging  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

More  recently  the  admiral  provided 
us  the  additional  benefit  of  his  views 
when  testifying  in  regard  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Boston  Globe  discusses  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  testimony,  citing  his 
views  as  a  "healthy  Influence." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  very  well-written  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  :  f 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Aug.  31.  19651 

The  Need  for  Reform 

(By  Ralph  McOiU) 

Henry  Thoreau  entered  the  following  in 
his  journal  of  January  1.  1853: 

"After  talking  with  Uncle  Charles  the 
other  night  about  the  worthies  of  the  coun- 
try, Webster  and  the  rest,  as  usual ,  consider- 
ing who  were  geniuses  and  who  not,  I 
showed  him  up  to  bed,  and  when  I  had  got 
into  bed  myself,  I  heard  his  chamber  door 
open  after  11  o'clock,  and  he  called  out  in 
a  stentorian  voice,  loud  enough  to  wake  the 
house.  'Henry,  Was  John  Quincy  Adams  a 
genius?"  'No.  I  think  not,'  was  my  reply. 
•Well,  I  didn't  think  he  was,'  answered  he." 

Uncle  Charles  was  satisfied,  accepting  the 
words  of  his  nephews — ^whom  later  genera- 
tions came  to  view  as  at  least  something  of  a 
genius.  Time  was  when  the  popular  concept 
of  a  genius  was  that  of  a  more  or  less  eccen- 
tric person  who  Invented  something  novel, 
exciting,  and  useful. 

But  in  our  time  the  broadening  of  science 
in  our  dally  life,  accelerated  and  under- 
scored by  the  marvels  of  the  space  age,  has 
enabled  us  to  note  that  there  are  many 
geniuses  about.  Indeed,  a  large  majority  of 
the  students  admitted  to  such  an  Institution 
as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
may  accurately  be  described  as  young 
geniuses. 

Demands  of  science.  Industry,  and  the  hu- 
majiitles,  however,  have  revealed  a  need  for 
educational  reform  in  method  and  curricu- 
lum in  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades. 
The  already  serious  shortages  of  teachers  is 
sure  to  be  at  a  critical  point  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  by  1970  or  sooner. 

Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  an  admitted  critic 
of  American  education,  provided  testimony 
on  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which 
brought  new  focus  on  yet  another  contro- 
versy. He  strongly  criticized  the  policy  of 
Indvustry  and  Government  luring  off  profes- 
sors from  both  imdergraduate  and  graduate 
level  to  serve  as  consultants.  In  his  testi- 
mony Rickover  said: 

"The  primary  function  of  educational  in- 
stitutions is  to  pass  on  to  our  children  the 
Intellectual  heritage  of  the  past,  and  in  so 
doing  to  develop  their  mental  capacities. 
Institutions  at  the  tmlverslty  level— that  la 
In  graduate  studies— have  the  additional  re- 
sponsibUlty to  reinterpret  and  expand  exUt- 
ing  knowledge — to  engage  in  what  is  prop- 
erly speaking  academic  research.  Such  re- 
search does  not  Interfere  with.  Indeed  It  en- 
hances, the  education  of  students  who  have 
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pushing  hardest  for  home  rule,  and  that 
they  expect  home  rule  to  eliminate  Federal 
provisions  regarding  the  city's  architecture. 
At  present,  builders  are  not  permitted  to 
erect  skyscrapers  or  any  structiu^  which 
would  tend  to  detract  from,  or  fall  to 
harmonize  with,  the  magnificent  architec- 
ture of  the  Government  buildings.  Home 
rule  legislation  should  by  all  means  continue 
this  protection  for  what  is  surely  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  cities. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  sxurender  all  its  prerogatives 
to  local  government,  for  Washington  is 
something  more  than  just  another  Ameri- 
can city. 

Home  nile  for  Washington  must  be  home 
rule  shaped  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a 
Federal  capital. 


Father  Janipero  Serra  Honored 
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OT    WISCONSUf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  Serra  Club  of 
Washiiigton  sponsored  a  wreath-laying 
ceremony  at  the  statue  of  Father  Juni- 
pero  Serra  which  stands  in  Statuary  Hall 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  occasion  commemorated  the  181st 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Spanish 
Franciscan  priest  who  has  earned  a  place 
in  American  history  for  his  impwrtant 
role  in  developing  California.  It  was 
Father  Serra  who  built  a  chain  of  21 
missions  which  were  centers  of  education 
and  agriculture  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Far  West. 

For  his  achievements,  the  State  of 
CaUfomia  has  recognized  him  by  setting 
his  statue  in  the  Statuary  Hall  as  one  of 
its  first  and  most  distinguished  citizens. 
The  Serra  Club,  a  group  of  Catholic  men 
promoting  vocations  to  the  priesthood, 
have  taken  his  name  and  his  devotion  to 
duty  as  their  guide. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  wreath  laying 
was  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Talcott].  His  remarks  cited  the  inspi- 
ration to  be  gained  from  recalling  Father 
Serra's  life,  and  the  application  which 
his  heritage  may  find  in  modern  times. 
In  order  to  bring  Father  Serra's  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  this 
body,  I  Include  Representative  Talcott's 
speech  at  this  point  : 

Speech  of  Btjet  L.  Talcott,  U.S.  Congress- 
man, FOB  THE  CeEEMONT  CoMMEMORATINO 
THE    181ST    ANPflVERSABY    OF    THE    DeATH    OF 

Fathek  Sebka,  Stattjart  Hall,  the  Capitol 
Reverend  fathers  and  protractors  of  the 
inspiring  legacy  of  Father  Jxmlpero  Serra, 
each  daily  session  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  opened  with  a  reading  from  the 
Scriptures — and  a  prayer — before  any  busi- 
ness Is  conducted.  An  impressive  custom 
which  reminds  us  that  we  are  a  Christian 
nation. 

Because  we  are  honoring  an  extraordinary 
Christian  and  because  we  are  meeting  In  the 
Capitol  in  the  very  room  where  the  House 
of  Representatives  once  met,  I  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  quote  Jeremiah, 
chapter  40,  verse  4:  "Behold,  all  the  land  is 
before  thee:  Whither  it  seemeth  good  and 
convenient  for  thee  to  go,  thither  go." 


Father  Serra's  motto:  "Always  to  go  for- 
ward; never  to  look  back"  may  have  been  the 
inspiration  for  one  of  my  political  heroes 
Thomas  Jefferson,  when,  in  1816,  he  wrote 
to  John  Adams:  "I  like  the  dreams  of  the 
future  better  than  the  history  of  the  past." 
An  anniversary  of  death  Is  an  appropriate 
time  for  reviewing  the  past,  but  also  a  pro- 
pitious time  for  sxirveying  the  future.  Too 
often  men  are  remembered  for  what  they 
wrote,  rather  than  for  their  work.  To  me, 
Father  Serra's  record  of  work  and  accom- 
plishment is  his  greatest  legacy. 

Pursuing  his  motto,  and  his  faith.  Father 
Serra,  in  spite  of  lameness  and  material  pov- 
erty, during  a 'brief  span  of  approximately 
15  years,  left  his  indelible  mark  on  the  his- 
tory and  landscape  of  California.  We  honor 
Father  Serra  today  at  a  time  when  an  old 
pride,  and  a  new  emphasis,  should  be  ac- 
corded plain  work. 

His  primary  mission  may  have  been  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians;  but  he  was  not 
content  with  merely  serving  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  natives.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  try  to  educate  the  neophytes;  he  helped 
to  establish  clvU  government  in  California. 
He  promoted  agriculture.  The  Franciscans' 
early  irrigation  systems  remain  marvels  ol 
engineering  and  of  ingenuity.  They  con- 
structed mills  for  the  crushing  of  maize  into 
flour.  Husbandry  of  cattle  herds,  at  the 
missions,  formed  the  basis  for  the  present 
beef  industry  of  our  State.  His  trails  be- 
came the  skeleton  of  our  roads  and  sup)er- 
hlghways.  The  Spanish  influence,  imported 
by  Father  Serra,  has  branched  afar  from  the 
famous  El  Camino  Real. 

The  greatest  living  moniunent  to  his  work 
is  probably  the  "rosary  chain"  of  his  mis- 
sions. The  many  works  of  Father  Serra,  and 
his  followers,  are  manifest  in  almost  every 
aspect  of  life  today  in  Califc»^a. 

The  scenic  and  historic  12th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, contains  7  of  the  21  missions,  including 
the  Camsel  Mission  where  Father  Serra 
died — and  where  he  is  biiried. 

For  these  reasons.  Father  Noel  Moholy  per- 
mitted me  to  participate  in  honoring  Father 
Serra's  memory  by  secTiring  the  authorization 
of  the  Congress  for  the  striking  of  a  com- 
memorative medal. 

On  occasions  of  great  significance  to  the 
Nation,  the  Congress  approves  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  TreasiuTT  to  use  the  faclUtlea 
of  the  U.S.  Mint  to  strike  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event. 

Only  a  few  people  outside  of  Congress,  but 
certainly  Father  Moholy,  appreciate  the  un- 
commonness  of  a  commemorative  medal  and 
the  tribulations  involved  in  attaining  pas- 
sage of  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  entire  California  congressional  dele- 
gation first  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
striking  of  the  medal.  Thirty-two  Members 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  medal.  Senator  Kttchel  introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
screened  all  of  the  many  bills  proposing  the 
minting  of  various  coins  and  medals.  Of  all 
the  bills  introduced,  only  three  were  signed 
Into  law  dxu-ing  the  88th  Congress. 

One  of  the  first  Serra  medals  to  be  minted 
was  given  to  me;  I  have  carried  it  ever  since. 
By  his  presence  here  in  Statuary  Hall, 
Calif.,  recognizes  him  as  one  of  its  first  and 
most  Important  citizens.  All  denominations 
consider  him  as  one  of  our  greatest  pioneers. 
The  Padre  Junipero  Serra  250th  Anmversary 
Association,  and  all  friends  of  Father  Serra, 
should  be  proud  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  authorization  of 
the  commemorative  medal,  has  recognized  his 
birth  as  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  na- 
tional significance. 

Today,  as  much  as  ever  before,  we  need  the 
same  dedication  to  purpose  and  devotion  to 
work  that  Father  Serra  exemplified — if  the 
cause  of  Christianity  Is  to  cope  with  today's 
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terrible  challenges  of  secularism,  materialism, 
and  communism. 

As  the  Indians  who  lived  in  early  California 
found  inspiration  in  the  ministry  and  work 
of  Father  Serra.  I  trust  that  we  who  live  in 
the  larger  world  community  of  today  will  And 
inspiration  and  Incentive  in  Father  Serra's 
great  and  wonderful  work. 

Longfellow  in  his  "Psalm  of  Life"  seemed 
to  capture  a  measure  of  what  Father  Serra's 
philosophy  means  to  this  layman: 

"Let  us.  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Reverend  Fathers  and  gnests,  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  to  pcirticlpate  in 
this  remembrance  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Father  Serra. 


Section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or   iflCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2. 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Is  one  of  the  most  controversitd  Is- 
sues to  come  before  the  House  this  ses- 
sion. It  is  now  pending  in  the  other 
body. 

A  great  deal  of  conflicting  information 
has  been  disseminated  about  the  actual 
effect  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b).  I 
stated  in  a  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan that  the  repeal  would  not  mean  that 
employees  operating  under  employer- 
union  negotiated  union  shop  agreements 
would  have  to  participate  in  union  activi- 
ties in  any  way.  but  only  that  they  would; 
merely  have  to  pay  union  fees.  Many 
people  have  been  concerned  about  the 
forced  association  aspects  of  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b) ;  for  this  reason,  the  dis- 
tinction between  membership  and  the 
payment  of  fees  is  a  very  important  one 
indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Monroe  Evening 
News  Is  the  dsdly  newspaiJer  serving  the 
citizens  of  Monroe  County,  Mich.  It 
has  been"  a  respected  voice  In  the  county 
for  over  140  years.  The  Evening  News 
took  an  editorial  stand  against  the  re- 
peal of  secticHi  14(b) ,  but  it  has  recently 
published  an  Associated  Press  article 
that  clearly  sets  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween forced  union  membership  and  the 
requirement  that  all  employees  operating 
under  a  union  shop  contract  pay  union 
fees:  pay  for  the  representation  that  the 
law  compels  the  union  to  provide  all  em- 
ployees If  it  has  been  selected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  them.  I  commend  the  Monroe 
Evening  News  for  publishing  this  lucid 
article,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News] 

Washington. — If  yovu-  employer  negotiates 
a  union  shop  labor  contract,  can  the  union 
legally  force  you  to  become  a  member  to  keep 
yoiir  Job? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  no.  although 
neither  side  In  the  current  congressional 
fight  over  the  issue  has  emphasized  it. 


The  union  can  force  you  to  pay  dues  but 
it  can't  force  you  to  Join. 

This  is  true  in  the  31  States  where  the 
union  shop  is  now  legal,  and  would  apply  to 
all  States  if  organized  labor  is  successful  in 
its  drive  to  kill  the  19  State  laws  that  now 
ban  the  union  shop. 

It  is  true  even  though  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  says  a  iinion  and  employer  can  negotiate 
a  contract  requiring  membership  in  the  union 
as  a  condition  of  employment. 

The  ciurent  fight  in  Congress  Is  over  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley,  which 
now  permits  any  State  to  ban  the  union  shop. 
Nineteen  States  enacted  such  laws  and  many 
other  States  have  been  the  scene  of  bitter 
battles  over  the  issue. 

Repeal  of  14(b) ,  which  already  has  passed 
the  House  and  appears  headed  for  passage  in 
the  Senate,  would  make  union  shop  contracts 
legal  in  all  States. 

OPPONENTS  CHARGE 

Opponents  charge  the  union  shops  means 
compulsory  vinionism. 

But  even  though  the  Federal  law  uses  the 
word  "membership,"  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  ruled  and  been  upheld  by 
the  courts  that  payment  of  dues  and  initia- 
tion fees  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  law. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  agency  shop. 

"Basically,  all  we  get  by  repealing  14(b)  is 
an  agency  shop."  said  a  spokesman  for  the 
AFL-CIO. 

The  agency  shop  basically  satisfies  labor's 
argxmient  against  workers  who  take  wage 
gains  won  by  the  union  but  refuse  to  Join  and 
help  pay  the  costs  of  bargaining. 

Under  Federal  law,  a  union  must  bargain 
for  all  workers  in  a  plant  whether  or  not 
they  are  union  members. 

AGENCY   SHOP   LEGAL 

Under  the  agency  shop,  workers  who  op- 
pose Joining  a  union  pay  their  way  but  don't 
have  to  Join. 

Under  the  union  shop,  they  not  only  must 
pay  the  dues  but  have  to  Jo^  the  union. 

But  the  NLRB  in  a  1949  case  soon  after 
Taft-Hartley  was  enacted,  said:  "The  em- 
ployee having  offered  to  pay  the  dues  and 
fees  has  done  all  that  can  be  legally  asked 
of  him." 

In  other  words,  the  \inion  can  accept  or  re- 
fuse the  dues  but  cannot  then  demand  the 
employee  be  fired  for  refusing  to  Join. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago  up- 
held the  ruling  and  In  1951  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  It,  thus  leaving  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  standing. 

The  case  involved  three  employes  of  Union 
Starch  &  Refining  Co.  in  Granite  City,  HI. 
They  agreed  to  pay  dues  under  a  union  shop 
contract  but  refused  to  attend  a  union  meet- 
ing or  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
union. 

TRIO   FIKED 

The  company  fired  them  at  the  demand  of 
the  Grain  Processors  Independent  Union  but 
the  NLRB  ordered  them  reinstated. 

The  court  of  appeals,  in  agreeing  with  the 
Board,  said,  said  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  than  anyone  be  fired  for  any  rea- 
son except  refusing  to  pay  dues  and  Initiation 
fees. 

Presumably,  this  could  be  extended  to  re- 
quire payment  of  any  special  assessments  lev- 
ied on  all  members  of  the  union. 

The  ruling  by  the  NLRB  was  a  close  one — 
a  3-to-2  vote,  but  subsequent  Board  rulings 
have  agreed  with  the  majority  decision  and 
it  has  never  been  successfully  challenged  In 
court. 

With  the  nationwide  debate  centering  on 
the  repeal  of  14(b).  it  is  conceivable  the  Is- 
sue could  come  up  again  and  eventually  find 
its  way  to  the  Supreme  Coiirt. 

While  labor  spokesmen  have  made  the 
point  that  no  one  would  be  forced  to  Join 
a  union  if  14(b)  Is  repealed,  they  have  not 
stressed  it. 

"Obviously,  they  would  prefer  that  em- 
ployes under  a  union  shop  contract  become 


active    members    of    the    vmlon — not    Just 
dues  payers. 

POINT  IGNORED 

The  Right  to  Work  Committee  and  Repub- 
lican allies  fighting  repeal  haven't  mentioned 
the  point  at  all— drumming  hard  on  the 
charge  of  forced  iinion  membership. 

But  under  questioning,  both  sides  gen- 
erally agree. 

Asked  whether  any  worker  could  be  forced 
into  a  union  against  his  will,  the  AFL-CIO 
replied  "Absolutely  not." 

Representative  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  unsuccessful  House  fight 
against  repeal,  concedes  the  point  but  adds: 

"I  think  it  is  a  technical  distinction  with- 
out very  much  practical  meaning.  It  Just 
makes  some  people  feel  a  little  better." 

Reed  Larson,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Right  To  Work  Committee,  contends 
"It's  an  inconsequential  point." 

He  cites  the  case  of  three  workers  who  re- 
fused to  Join  a  union  for  religious  reasons  in 
Indiana  after  that  State  last  January  re- 
pealed Its  law  banning  the  union  shop. 

FORCE   CLAIMED 

Larson  said  the  AFL-CIO  International 
Association  of  Machinists  tried  to  force  the 
three  members  of  the  Chrlstadelphian  sect 
to  become  union  members  imder  a  union 
shop  contract  at  the  Arkla  Air  Conditioning 
Co.  In  EvansviUe. 

The  case  was  settled  without  a  court  fight 
when  the  three  were  permitted  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  union  dues  without  Joining 
the  union. 

Robert  H.  Brown,  a  Machinists  official 
said: 

"The  workers  are  completely  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  we  responded  to  their  be- 
liefs and  allowed  them  to  remain  on  their 
Jobs,  and  the  way  in  which  the  union  con- 
tinues to  secure  gains  and  benefits  for  them." 

One  of  the  three  men  later  Joined  the 
union.  Brown  said. 

Commenting  on  the  Evansville  case,  Prank 
C.  McAllster  of  the  Indiana  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  said  the  Chiistadelphlans  ne- 
gotiated "their  own  little  agency  shop."' 


Lake  County  Congratulatet  Robert  Manry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2, 1965  * 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  their 
August  28  meeting  the  Lake  County 
commissioners  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
gratulating Robert  Manry  on  his  daring 
sailboat  trip  from  Falmouth,  Mass.,  to 
Falmouth,  England.  With  unanimous 
consent  I  place  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
in  the  Record: 

Whereas  Robert  Manry,  a  citizen  and  resi- 
dent of  Willowlck,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  has 
completed  a  challenging  and  courageous  voy- 
age in  sailing  a  13^ -foot  sailboat,  affection- 
ately known  as  rinfccrbeZIe,  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  displaying  unusual  initiative, 
daring,  and  courage;  and 

Whereas  this  unparalleled  voyage  Is  un- 
usual and  is  equal  to  that  of  many  heroes  of 
the  past  in  American  history,  and  again 
points  up  the  pioneer  spirit  of  adventxire  still 
alive  in  our  country;  and 

Whereas  we  here  in  Lake  County  are  grate- 
ful to  claim  him  as  our  own,  and  we  herein 
express  our  thanks  and  gratitude  for  this 
tremendous  achievement:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  boMd  of  county  com- 
missioners do  extend  their  congratulations 
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Iptnry  and  order  tbe  clerk  to  spread 

upon  tbe  pages  of  tbe  Journal 
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XiOUIS  ViKOCVR, 

Acting  Clerk, 
PAiNKSvdx^  Omo.  August  28,  198S, 
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Ui  tiled  States  Steel  Corp. 

exiJension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  WiLUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  p0nvs-n,TAi(XA 
IN  THE  ]  [OnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  rsday.  September  2, 1965 
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Such  an  expcuuion  of  the  Nation's  cor- 
poral mass  is  already  having  its  effects  on 
tbe  central  core  of  our  cities.  It  was  from 
this  core,  youll  remember,  that  multitudes 
fled  to  the  suburba  after  World  War  n. 
Some  of  those  who  watched  the  exodiu  in 
those  days  felt  they  were  officiating  at  the 
last  rites  of  ova  metropolitan  centers.  And, 
In  fact,  our  cities  were  afflicted  with  a  cer- 
tain economic  anemia  during  the  1960's 
from  which  they  are  only  now  recovering — 
thanks  to  urban  renewal  programs  and  now 
rapid  transit  projects. 

Today,  the  central  core,  itself,  is  exploding 
with  new  vitality.  Some  experts  on  popula- 
tion shifts  now  contend  that  many  who 
flocked  to  tbe  subiu-bs  with  children  to  raise 
In  the  mld-1940's  are  now  returning  to  the 
core  and  to  the  convenience  of  high-rise 
apartment  Uving — the  kids  now  off  to  col- 
lege or  married  and  off  on  their  own.  Cer- 
tainly the  central  core  of  20  years  ago  has 
now  spread  to  engulf  those  quiet  suburban 
areas  that  once  gave  us  shelter  and  solace. 

Add  to  this  phenomenal  growth  in  popu- 
lation the  luisbakable  attachment  most  of 
us  feel  for  the  automobile,  and  the  transit 
crisis  in  our  cities  suggests  an  embryo  of  a 
national  emergency.  Proportionately,  auto- 
mobile ovmersblp  is  increasing  faster  than 
the  population. 

Government  surveys  tell  us  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  all  of  ova  travel  in  urban  areas 
is  done  by  motor  vehicle;  that  by  1980 — 
a  scant  15  years  away — there  will  be  about 
100  million  automobiles  in  use. 

And  we  complain  now  that  we've  had  to 
harness  our  automobiles  on  city  streets  at 
speeds  which  would  have  embarrassed  the 
old  grey  mare. 

Little  wonder  that  what  Is  a  transit  head- 
ache today — ^without  remedy — could  become 
a  nightmare  tomorrow. 

But,  happily,  this  dilemma  of  people  in 
motion  is  getting  a  lot  of  remedial  attention 
these  days.  Both  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  economy  are  working  separately  and 
together  to  reach  a  solution.  The  1964  Fed- 
eral grant  of  $375  million  for  transit  equip- 
ment and  feasibility  studies  has  helped  to 
encourage  action  by  cities  which  recognize 
deficiencies  in  their  transit  systems.  And  in 
tbe  Nation's  large  metropolitan  centers,  a 
niunber  of  locally  financed  programs  are 
underway  to  close  the  transit  gap.  But  all 
the  programs  have  one  ootnmon  denomi- 
nator: to  create  a  sjrstem  which  wUl  com- 
prise a  balance  of  transportation  modes — 
private  automobiles,  buses,  commuter  trains, 
and  subways. 

The  story  of  what's  happening  from  coast 
to  coast  is  too  familiar  to  all  of  you  for  me  to 
recite  in  detail.  But  It  does  warrant  a  brief 
review  as  prolog  to  what  we  will  show  you 
this  morning. 

In  new  systems.  San  Francisco  leads  the 
pack.  If  the  system  now  being  built  in  that 
city  does  not  become  the  model  for  all  to 
follow,  it  will  at  least  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first.  At  a  cost  of  $1  bil- 
lion, the  system  will  comprise  75  miles  of 
routes  when  it  is  completed  in  1971. 

Lob  Angeles  Is  now  conducting  feasibility 
studies  Into  a  proposed  system,  the  core  of 
which  will  be  a  new  65-mlle  rail  transit  line. 
Atlanta  Is  also  planning  a  system  of  about 
65  track  miles. 

Pittsburgh  is  bvisy.  In  Just  a  few  weeks, 
the  city's  skybue  experiment  will  begin  as 
one  i>osslble  solution  to  the  transit  shortage 
thK-e. 

Here  on  the  east  coast,  an  11-mile  rail  sys- 
tem will  connect  Camden  and  Klrkwood. 
NaT.  And  the  most  ambitious  system  of  all  is 
now  being  investigated  to  connect  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  in 
a  high-speed  transit  corridor. 

In  addition,  cities  such  as  Chicago.  Cleve- 
land and  New  York  are  extending  their  sys- 
tems and  adding  new  rail  and  bus  equip- 
ment.   So  critical  is  the  need  for  a  balanced 


system  here  in  New  York,  for  exam.ple,  that 
Alfred  P«-lman,  president  at  the  New  York 
Centakl.  said  recently  that  should  the  city 
Buddenly  lose  its  commuter  railroads,  4o 
highways,  each  of  four  lanes,  would  be 
needed  to  bring  people  Into  town. 

But  transit  authorities  and  governmental 
agencies  are  not  the  only  groups  at  work 
to  ease  our  transportation  woes.  So,  too  is 
United  States  Steel. 

Oiu-s  Is  a  com,pany  whose  predecessor  Anns 
were  Identified  with  transportation  as  early 
as  the  last  half  of  the  1800%  when  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  were  lacing  the  continent 
with  steel  rails.  Indeed.  It  was  steel  raUs 
which  accounted  for  most  of  the  production 
of  the  country's  Infant  steel  Industry  until  lo 
years  before  tbe  turn  of  the  last  century. 

Since  then,  however,  we've  produced 
steel  and  shaped  it  into  bridges  and  sub- 
ways. Our  cements  and  reinforcing  steel 
have  helped  to  buUd  the  Nation's  highway 
system.  We've  rolled  the  sheet  products 
converted  by  the  automakers  and  railway 
carbullden  Into  passenger  cars,  buses,  and 
railroad  rolling  stock.  We  make  and  seU 
railroad  wbeels  and  axles. 

So,  It  isn't  without  some  previous  knowl- 
edge  and  experience  that  we  Wive  taken  up 
oxn-  self -assigned  role  in  mets^polltan  rapid 
transit. 

Indeed,  our  conunltment  to  tbe  rapid 
transit  market  will  permit  United  States 
Steel  to  do  what  it  does  best:  combine  our 
steelmaklng  capability  with  the  technical 
and  engineering  knowledge  of  our  people  to 
help  our  customers  use  our  products  to 
their  full  potential. 

As  we  unfold  our  transit  story  this  morn- 
ing, some  of  you  may  think  at  first  that  we've 
invaded  the  field  of  the  designer.  May 
I  emphatically  assure  you  that  this  is  not 
oiu-  intention.  We  are  not  transit  system 
designers.  We  are  not  component  designers. 
We  are  not  car  designers.  This  fine  art 
is  better  left  to  ova  good  customers  who've 
been  designing  things  of  steel  with  great 
success  for  many^  many  years. 

We  are,  however,  designers — if  I  may  be 
I>ermltted  the  poetic  license — designers  of 
the  steel  product.  And  we  know  what  can 
be  done  with  it.  We  know  which  steel 
should  be  used  for  which  application  in 
order  that  the  designer  may  economize  both 
in  his  materials  and  in  his  costs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  economic 
rejuvenation  which  the  nuiss  transit  boom 
will  exert  in  our  cities  will  be  amply  evident. 
But  not  so  clearly  drawn  at  this  point  is 
the  effect  tbls  boom  will  have  on  the  total 
metropolitan  environment. 

I  refer  to  how  well  we  use  the  land  areas 
freed  for  transit  rights-of-way  and  stations 
and  numerous  other  structures  which  may 
be  required;  how  well  we  blend  these  ele- 
ments into  their  surroundings.  After  all, 
this  transit  renaissance  in  our  cities  Is  also 
a  logical  extension  of  the  moniunental  ur- 
ban rebuilding  that  bas^  taken  place  over 
the  past  decade. 

Representing,  as  I  do,  a  company  with  a 
serious  obligation  to  the  architectural  and 
building  profession,  I  would  hope  that  when 
we  tear  down  the  old  lofts  and  warehouses, 
the  antiquated  office  buildings,  we  take  care 
not  to  rebuild  with  old  and  antiquated  Ideas. 
I  would  hope  that  we  allow  our  cities  to 
breathe  from  within;  that  we  make  the  land- 
scape part  of  the  cityscape. 

I  would  hope  that  we  exercise  the  same 
wise  and  tutored  use  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment as  we  have  learned  to  exercise  In  the 
use  of  oiu'  materials.  We  must  strike  a 
balance  between  the  space  above  the  build- 
ing's foundation  and  the  space  around  it. 
This,  we  recognize.  Is  primarily  the  pur- 
view of  the  urban  planner  and  his  archi- 
tects and  engineers.  But  we  at  United 
States  Steel  are  ready  to  help  them  create 
such  environments. 


t 


September  2,  1965 

It  Is  to  dramatize  this  total  product  capa- 
bility, backed  by  our  offer  of  engineering  and 
research  assistance,  that  we  have  assembled 
this  metropolitan  transportation  program. 
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U.S.  Poticy  Toward  Commnnist  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  raised  several  questions  in  re- 
gard to  our  policy  toward  Communist 
China  which  I  felt  should  be  the  subject 
to  greater  public  discussion. 

I  recently  asked  Dr.  Harold  S.  Qulgley, 
a  noted  expert  on  Far  Eastern  affairs,  to 
comment  on  these  questions.  I  feel  Dr. 
Qulgley  Is  eminently  qualified  to  discuss 
this  complex  issue.  He  has  been  a  life- 
long student  of  Asia  and  is  professor 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Dr.  Qulgley  has  written  extensively  in 
his  field,  his  two  latest  books  being:  "The 
New  Japan:  Grovemment  and  Politics," 
and  "China's  Politics  in  Perspective." 

I  include  Dr.  Qulgley's  comments  at 
this  point  in  my  ronarks: 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Fraser:  For  what  they 
may  be  worth,  I  offer  a  few  words  relative  to 
the  questions  raised  in  your  statement. 

Your  first  question:  "Has  our  policy  toward 
Communist  China  been  equally  successful 
(as  compared  with  our  policy  toward  the 
Nationalist  Oovemment)  ?" 

My  answer  would  be  "No."  We  have  not 
succeeded  in  isolating  China.  On  the  con- 
trary her  government  has  been  recognized 
by  nmnerous  governments,  including  those 
of  Britain,  Prance,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Our  embargo  policy  has  injured 
ourselves  while  not  stopping  trade  between 
mainland  China  and  nvimerous  countries. 
Ova  policy  has  prevented  contacts  between 
American  and  Chinese  Journalists  and  schol- 
ars. It  has  stimulated  Chinese  charges  of 
Imperialism.  In  my  judgment  it  Is  an  empty, 
futile  policy. 

Yotir  second  question:  "In  what  ways  are 
U.S.  national  Interests  advanced  or  retarded 
by  current  U.S.  policy  toward  Red  China? 
Oould  U.S.  national  security  interests  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  change  in  our  policy  toward  Red 
China?" 

In  my  judgment.  Red  Cliina  has  not  and 
does  not  now  menace  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  No  one  can  forsee  the 
future  of  China's  power  but  the  possibility 
of  a  first-rank  military  China  becoming  a 
menace  to  our  security  is  greater  under  our 
present  policy  than  it  would  be  imder  a 
change  of  policy.  "National  security  inter- 
ests" are  differently  defined  by  different  per- 
sons, but  however  widely  defined,  so  long  as 
this  country  maintains  its  streng^th  indus- 
trially and  militarily,  our  interests  can  be 
protected.  Our  danger  lies  in  overextendlng 
our  conception  of  our  security  interests  to 
the  point  where  they  do  not.  In  fact,  relate 
to  our  national  seciuity. 

Your  third  question:  "Is  our  policy  which 
seeks  to  restrain  aggression  or  Communist 
alms  of  Red  China  made  more  effective  by 
preventing  conununication  with  that  coim- 
try?  Does  a  policy  of  strwigth  and  firmness 
necessarily  displace  policies  of  wider  com- 
munication vrith  that  same  coimtry?" 


My  answer  is  "No."  On  the  contrary,  this 
featiue  of  our  poUcy  limits  ova  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  others'  opinions  and 
actions.  Oxir  sources  are  secondhand.  This 
feature  is  contemptuous  of  our  own  citi- 
zenry as  well  as  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  deeply 
resented  by  our  press  and  students  of  Asian 
culture. 

Your  fourth  question:  "Is  VS.  opposition 
to  diplomatic  recognition  and  to  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  the  heart  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Red  China,  or  could  U.S.  policy 
change  without  necessarily  altering  the  U.S. 
position  on  these  questions?" 

I  have  noted  that  the  two  aspects  of  our 
policy  most  criticized  by  businessmen  and 
the  press  have  been  the  trade  embargo  and 
the  prohibition  of  private  visits  to  mainland 
China.  Possibly  these  aspects  are  open  to 
consideration  of  change,  though  the  evi- 
dence for  this  guess  is  slight.  But  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  U.N.  Assembly  the 
matter  of  Pelping's  admission  to  the  U.N. 
seemed  about  to  be  taken  out  of  our  bands. 
I  noted  that  President  Johnson,  in  his 
speech  of  April  7.  discarded  "Pelping "  for 
"Peking"  and  oiu-  long-time  talks  with  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  In  Warsaw  are  de  facto 
recognition.  I  feel  that  the  sticking  point 
on  the  question  of  recognition  is  Taiwan. 
Under  the  treaty  of  1954  we  are  not  legally 
bound  after  1964.  But  I  have  noted  no 
easing  of  our  or  Pelping's  position  on  that 
issue. 

Your  fifth  question:  "Would  a  change  in 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  be  viewed  by  the  non- 
Communist  nations  as  a  weakening  of  U.S. 
resolve?" 

I  think  that  on  the  contrary  it  would  be 
welcomed  as  a  realistic  change.  Our  major 
allies  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  our 
policy  differs  from  theirs.  India  favors 
admission  despite  her  dispute  over  a  bound- 
ary with  China.  The  supporters  of  recogni- 
tion and  admission  have  increased  in  the 
U.N.  Assembly  year  after  year.  It  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  a  govern-nent  which  takes 
tbis  view  should  regard  our  taking  It  as 
weakness?  Too  much  is  made  of  the  idea 
that  a  policy  cannot  be  changed  without 
loss  of  prestige.  Even  if  prestige  were  im- 
portant, which  I  doubt,  surely  it  is  not  lost 
by  the  proof  of  Intelligence  regarding 
policies  which  seem  to  me  to  be  un-American 
in  that  they  lack  the  humane  quality  of 
America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  S.  Quicley. 


Whom  We  Shall  Welcome 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Sept.  2, 

1965] 

Whoic  Ws  Shall  Welcome 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
an  immigration  bill  that  does  honor  to  Amer- 
ica. This  country  has  been  called  a  nation 
of  immigrants.  Historically  it  has  offered 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  those  seeking 
these  boons  in  a  new  hc«ne;  and  in  return 
it  has  received  from  its  Immigrants  im- 
measurable strength  in  manpower  and  re- 
sourcefulness and  in  cultural  diversity. 

Strangely,  however.  Americans  became 
fearful  of  immigrants  and  Instituted  forms 
of  ethnic  discrimination  in  admitting  them 
which  dishonored  this  country's  traditions. 
Reporting  on  the  problem  12  years  ago  the 
President's  Commission  on  Inunigration  and 
Naturalization  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  late  Philip  B.  Perlman  warned  that  "we 
cannot  be  true  to  tbe  democratic  faith  of 
OIU-  own  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
equality  of  all  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
pass  inunigration  laws  which  discriminate 
among  people  because  of  nation^  origin, 
race,  color,  or  creed." 

For  the  ignoble  origins  quota  system,  the 
House  has  now  substituted  a  system  of  selec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  skills  useful  to  this 
coxintry  and  in  demand  here  and  also  ac- 
cording preference  to  the  relatives  of  those 
who  have  become  citizens  ca*  resident  aliens 
under  the  old  law.  The  bill  fixes  reason- 
able over-all  limits  on  immigration.  We 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  this  measure 
a  prompt  endorsement. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  passed 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  long  de- 
layed and  certainly  much  needed,  if  we 
are  to  be  known  and  respected  as  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  freedom  and  equality. 
The  immigration  reform  bill  will  go  far 
in  destroying  the  Ignominious  stain  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system  that 
for  so  long  robbed  our  Nation  of  valua- 
ble talents  and  skills. 

I  think  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  cuts  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  and  calpably  points  up  the 
benefits  that  will  result  from  this  legis- 
lation. 


The  Asian  Development  Bank 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  17. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  some  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  Mekong  River 
Basin  development  project.  Today,  in 
keeping  with  efforts  to  bring  important 
developments  in  the  Pacific  commvmity 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  and  in  hopes  of  encouraging 
decisive,  positive  action  in  this  area.  I 
should  like  to  set  forth  my  own  findings 
surrounding  the  establishment  of  the  • 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Bank  offers 
the  Pacific  community  an  opportunity 
that  is  rich  with  promise.  It  is  an  im- 
portant institutional  structure  by  which 
we  can  encourage  the  development  of 
Asia  by  Asians  on  a  self-help,  business- 
like banking  basis.  It  is  an  institution 
that  will  serve  the  common  Interests  and 
help  achieve  the  imifled  goals  of  the 
Pacific  community  of  free  nations — 
peaceful,  pmposeful,  and  rapid  economic 
development  of  Asia  which  will  dra- 
matically better  the  Uving  standards  of 
Asian  Peoples  and  enormously  benefit 
all  peoples  through  increased  trade, 
tourism,  and  cultural  exchange. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  an 
opportunity  which  we  must  not  let  pass. 

Following  \s  a  detailed  and,  we  trust, 
helpful  discussion  on  the  Bank: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Since  its  formation  in  June  of  1945  the 
United  Nations  has  been  working  toward 
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change — the  establishment  of 
human  rights,  the  guidance  of 
societies  Into  political  self-deter- 
,  the  lifting  of  old  economies  to 
Standards  of  living,  so  that  indi- 
,  women,  and  children  in  these 
may  know  freedom  from  servi- 
illness  and  illiteracy."    In 
General  Assembly  in  order  to 
the  achievement  of  these  prin- 
ormed   three   regional   agencies 
Wiich  was  the  Economic  Commis- 
Asla  and  the  Far  East.    The 
of  this  Commission  was  the 
the  United  Nations'  many  and 
efforts  to  promote  regional 
and  cooperation — a  community 
the  nations  of  Asia  and 
Par  East.    As  ECAFE  member- 
and  the  organization  ma- 
guldlng  concept  of  this  re- 
development began  to  take  form, 
size  and  a  scattered  diversity 
makes  it  virtually  manda- 
the  members  of  the  region  to 
their  development  plans  and 
tot^ard   interregional   cooperation 
and  markets.    It  is 
of  economic  Interdepend- 
co(^>eration  In   development 
uMerlies  SCAPE'S  many  activities. 
5  has  established  a  number  of 
for  promoting  accelerated  re- 
^conomic  cooperation  which  are 
to  note  in  the  context  of  the 
econ<Hnic  activities  in  southeast 
,  measures  to  promote  intra- 
trade,  e.g.,  special  incentives,  re- 
of  trade  barriers.  ECAFE  codes 
practice;  second,  regional  co- 
in c(»nmodity  production  and 
third,  regional  cooperation  in 
of  shipping  and  ocean  freight 
fourth,  regional  cooperation 
leld  of  industrial  development. 
c  >Jectives  have  been  formulated 
regional  projects:  an  Asian  road 
the  Lower  Mekong  River  Basin 
and    the    Asian    Development 
Jke  the  United  Nations  itself, 
has  only  the  power  assigned  to 
consent  of  its  participating 
As  a  result,  the  organization 
many  surveys,  but  takes  de- 
a^tion  only  when  backed  by  the 
force  of  p<9ular  opinion,  often 
by  one  or  more  of  its  more 
and  deYekH>ed  members.    This 
force  was  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
Development    Bank.    President 
endorsement  was  the  extra 
to  organize  the  proponents 
for  a  commitment  to  action. 
and  India  have  been  anxious 
formulation  of  ECAFE's  Bank 
a  functioning  institution  since 
by  the  minister's  conference 
in  the  fall  of  1963.    By  Octo- 
1964,   the    Asian    members    of 
had  built  up  enough  steam  to 
1  id  hoc  committee  of  nine  special- 
i  ivestigate  the  possibihties  of  an 
Development  Bank  and  to  draw  up 
charter  for  the  other  ECAFE 
to  study  for  an  insight  into 
term    "Asian    Development 
ajctually  encompassed. 

not,  however,  until  after  Presl- 

's  April  7  speech  at  Johns 

that   the   Asian   members   of 
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ECAPE  became  acutely  aware  that  the 
idea  was  taking  hold.  The  firm  act  of 
the  United  States  offering  $200  million  in 
capital  for  the  formation  of  the  Bank 
was  just  the  Impetus  necessary  to  push 
the  Asians  to  actual  monetary  commit- 
ments. Japan  offered  to  match  the  U.S. 
offer,  and  several  of  the  other  members 
of  ECAFE  collectively  contributed  $200 
million  making  a  total  capital  commit- 
ment to  date  of  $600  million. 

Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  the  Presidents 
special  emissary  on  Asian  economic  de- 
velopment and  former  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  presented  U.S.  suggestions 
for  modifications  of  the  proposed  charter 
at  the  June  meeting  of  the  ECAPE  com- 
mittee of  nine  experts  in  Bangkok, 
Representatives  at  this  conference  sub- 
sequently i>aid  visits  to  all  of  the  regional 
and  nonr^ional  ECAFE  members  and  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment— the  northern  European  trade 
community  organization — to  review  the 
present  Bank  proposal  and  enlist  their 
support. 

The  whole  Committee,  which  at  pres- 
ent represents  nine  Asian  ECAFE  coun- 
tries, convened  again  in  Bangkok  early 
In  August  to  reconsider  the  charter  in  the 
light  of  the  consultations.  This  same 
group  will  compUe  a  draft  charter  which 
will  be  circulated  to  all  interested  govern- 
ments. The  interested  governments  are 
exE>ected  to  convene,  probably  in  October 
of  this  year,  for  subsequent  negotiations 
on  the  draft  charter.  When  these  nego- 
tiations are  completed,  a  ministerial  ses- 
sion, probably  to  be  held  in  December  of 
1965,  has  been  proposed  for  the  initialing 
of  the  articles  of  agreement.  If  the  draft 
charter  is  satisfactory,  approval  of  the 
Congress  will  be  sought  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation. 

Generally,  the  idea  of  an  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  has  been  well  received 
by  its  potential  benefactors.  Cambo- 
dia's Interest  has  been  tentative,  how- 
ever, while  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
condemned  the  proposal  as  "President 
Johnson's  rotten  carrot."  Indonesia  will 
not  receive  a  visit  due  to  her  recent  with- 
drawal from  the  United  Nations  and 
simultaneously  from  ECAFE  which  has 
sponsored  the  Bangkok  meetings. 

POTENTIAI,   OF  THE   BANK 

The  theme  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  from  the  time  of  the  conception 
of  its  basic  principle  by  ECAFE  in  1963 
to  the  present  has  been  "a  long-range 
development  plan  for  all  of  southeast 
Asia,  led  by  Asians,  to  Improve  the  life 
of  Asians."  This  concept  is  the  strength 
of  the  proposed  Bank,  both  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  charter  and  for  a  respected 
institution.  The  Bank  as  it  stands  today 
will  be  Asian  in  character.  It  stems 
from  Asian  initiative.  It  will  be  located 
in  Asia  and  have  a  predominantly  Asian 
staff.  It  will  have  substantial  Asian  cap- 
ital. In  fact,  the  basic  principle  of  an 
Asian  bank  for  Asians  Is  being  carried 
throxigh  by  the  ratio  of  subscription  of 
the  $1  billion  capital — 60  percent  sub- 
scribed by  the  regional  members  and  40 
percent  by  the  nonregional  members  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  possibly  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  Government  feels  that  a  well- 


designated  Asian  Development  Bank 
which  has  substantial  financial  and  other 
support  within  the  region  could  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  promoting  regional  and 
subreglonal  development  and  in  focusing 
the  major  sources  of  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance  on  national  development 
programs.  Taken  in  this  light,  the  role 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  is  not 
just  a  mere  lending  institution;  it  is 
also  a  catalyst  for  regional  economic  co- 
operation by  Asians  with  Asians.  The 
Bank  promises  to  be  a  successful  way  for 
Asia  to  provide  her  our  own  economic 
leadership  for  here  own  less-developed 
constituents. 

PROPOSAL   POR    AN   ASIAN   DEVELOPMENT   BANK 

The  financial  role  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  should  be  twofold:  one  to 
utilize  its  own  capital  and  the  other  to 
use  its  position  to  encourage  private  as 
well  as  governmental  financing  for  proj- 
ects within  the  region.  In  addition  the 
Bank  should  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
stimulate  regional  and  subreglonal  oo- 
operation  through  Its  prop>osed  nonlend- 
ing  functions  of  a  technical  assistance 
nature.  The  type  of  bank  financing 
suggested  by  the  ECAFE  group  of  nine 
experts  is  geared  toward  projects  con- 
tributing effectively  toward  sound  and 
harmonious  economic  development  of 
the  region  including  regional,  subreglon- 
al, and  national  projects.  Projects 
which  should,  according  to  Mr.  Black, 
normally  include  the  fields  of  industry, 
agriculture,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  mining,  as  well  as  financial 
assistance  to  national  and  subreglonal 
development  banks.  The  expert  group 
and  Mr.  Black  agree  that  large  infra- 
structure projects  should  not  nonnally 
be  financed  from  the  Bank's  own  re- 
sources, although  the  Bank  might  con- 
tribute jointly  with  other  donors  In  the 
financing  of  such  projects.  In  addition 
the  Bank  would  participate  in  any  re- 
view of  country  development  plans  which 
were  initiated  or  accepted  by  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region.  The  Bank  should  do 
what  it  can  to  promote  private  invest- 
ment within  the  region. 

PAID-IN   CAPITAL 

Paid-in  capital  of  the  developed 
countries  would  be  convertible  but  the 
procurement  would  be  made  only  in 
countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Bank,  according  to  the  proposed  charter. 
The  developing  country  members,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  required  intially  to 
contribute  50  percent  convertible  cur- 
rency and  the  remainder  in  their  na- 
tional currencies. 

The  administration  is  willing  to  agree 
to  a  50  percent  paid-in  capital  formula, 
the  remainder  being  subject  to  call. 
Payments  would  be  made  in  five  install- 
ments, the  initial  Installment  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank,  thus  the  pay- 
ment of  capital  subscriptions  would  be 
complete  in  4  years. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  admin- 
istration that  the  participation  of  non- 
regional  ECAPE  members  should  be  by, 
first,  participation  in  share  capital;  and 
second,  opening  of  capital  markets  to  the 
sale  of  Bank  bonds,  with  the  provisos 
that  each  coimtry's  liability  for  the 
Bank's    borrowing    Is    limited    to    the 
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unount  if  its  callable  capital  and  subject 
to  a  provision  of  prior  agreement  before 
the  Bank  can  sell  bonds  in  that  particu- 
lar country. 

Bank  investments  should  be  In  projects 
which  are  economically  and  technically 
sound  and  capable  of  producing  fairly 
rapid  repayment.  A  small  portion  of  the 
Bank's  paid-in  capital  should  be  set  aside 
for  soft  loan  purposes. 

LENDING    TERMS 

The  Asian  countries  are  proposing  that 
the  l«4k  of  the  Bank's  regulw  capital 
should  be  loaned  on  hard  terms  similar 
to  those  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development    The 
IBRD's  terms  are  currently  a  unitary 
5^2  percent  interest  rate  for  all  coim- 
trles.    Loans  should  be  allowed  maturi- 
ties up  to  30  years  and  grace  periods 
varying  normally  up  to  6  years,  gen- 
erally in  relation  to  the  economic  situ- 
ation in  the  country  and  the  coimtry's 
debt  servicing  capacity  and  the  type  of 
project.   The  consultative  committee  has 
proposed  that  soft  loans  from  regular 
capital  will  be  made  only  in  special  cir- 
cumstances on  terms  similar  to  those  of 
the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation—IDA.    The  IDA'S  soft  loan  terms 
are  currently  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
Interest,  10-year  grace,  and  a  50-year  re- 
payment.  Applicants  for  soft  loans  with 
the  lowest  debt  servicing  prospects  and 
limited  access  to  substantial  quantities  of 
concessional  assistance  sources  such  as 
IDA,  AID,  and  certain  consortium  mem- 
bers, will  be  given  due  account.    Subject 
to  the  view  of  the  members  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  paid-in  capital  could 
be  devoted  to  this  soft  window. 

In  addition  to  these  soft  loan  terms 
provided  by  the  Bank  charter,  the  United 
States  at  the  June  meeting  in  Bangkok 
proposed  that  a  Southeast  Asian  Regional 
Development  Fund  be  established  with 
the  Bank  bearing  the  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  the  projects  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  funds  which  are 
held  in  trust.  These  funds  distributed 
by  the  Bank  would  Include  $100  mil- 
lion contributed  by  the  United  States, 
subject  to  congressional  approval,  and 
sufficient  participation  by  ottier  members 
to  make  the  fund  a  truly  multilateral 
operation.  Contributions  to  the  Fund 
could  be  tied  to  UJ3.  procurement  and 
could  be  used  for  hard  or  soft  loans  or 
grants  for  projects  of  a  regional  or  sub- 
regional  character. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  BANK 

The  United  States  favors  full  member- 
ship in  the  Bank  for  nonregional  mem- 
bers of  ECAFE.  Ninty  percent  of  the 
voting  shares,  in  the  view  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  distributed  propor- 
tionately to  the  size  of  capital  contribu- 
tions. On  this  basis  over  60  percait  of 
the  voting  rights  would  still  be  vested  in 
regional  members.  The  group  of  nine 
experts  suggested  that  the  votes  In  the 
Bank  should  be  weighted  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  country's  subscription 
and  that  only  the  lower  aid  of  the  5  to  20 
percent  range  should  have  votes  dis- 
tributed equally.  This  arrangement 
would  give  regional  members  over  60 
percent  of  the  total  votes.  Regional 
members  Include  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  BANK 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  B&nk. 
should  probably  meet  annually,  make 
general  policy,  and  d^egate  detailed 
policymaking  and  executive  control  to 
the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  and  the 
President  who  should  be  Asian.  The 
best  plan  is  fdt  to  be  that  the  Board 
should  be  made  up  of  10  members,  7  from 
the  regional  countries.  It  Is  anticipated, 
however,  that  a  formula  will  be  used  in 
distributing  Board  positions  which  will 
eru^le  the  United  States,  as  a  substan- 
tial shareholder,  to  hold  as  a  permanent 
seat  one  of  the  three  places  on  the  Board 
set  aside  for  nonregional  participants. 

LOCATION 

In  accord  with  the  founding  principle 
of  a  bank  for  Asians  run  by  Asians,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  will  be  located 
within  the  region.  The  United  States  is 
not  interested  in  playing  an  active  role 
in  determining  the  choice  of  location  of 
the  Bank. 

RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEN   THE   BANK  AND   OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

It  is  felt  that  the  Bank  should  certain- 
ly collaborate  closely  with  the  national 
development  banks  or  institutions  where 
this  may  assist  in  effective  channeling 
the  Bank's  resources  in  the  interests  of 
economic  development. 

PROBLEMS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Although  the  national  press  has  pub- 
lished comparatively  little  on  the  subject 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  since 
President  Johnson's  April  7  speech  in 
Baltimore,  it  has  focused  attention  on 
some  of  the  Implications  of  the  Bank 
proposal  and  potential  problems. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  since 
April  as  to  how  the  Congress  would  re- 
spond to  the  President's  commitments  to 
the  Bank.  To  counteract  this  criticism 
it  has  heen  suggested  that  a  delegation 
of  Congressmen  be  brought  into  the  ac- 
tive formation  of  the  Bank  to  help  quell 
opponents  of  the  President's  plan  in  Con- 
gress. . 

Other  newspaper  reports  have  conjec- 
tured that  the  U.S.  offer  to  Russia  to 
become  a  charter  member  of  the  Asian 
Bank  is  a  device  to  intensify  the  split 
between  Russia  and  Red  China. 

Finally,  other  observers  point  out  that 
the  administration  is  dangling  the  Bank 
on  a  string  before  North  Vietnam,  by 
implying  that  if  hostilities  should  cease 
they  too  could  participate  in  the  institu- 
tion. Hanoi  has  responded  indicating 
that  she  saw  this  lure  aspect  clearly  by 
calling  the  Bank,  "President  Johnson's 
rotten  carrot." 

Without  arguing  the  merit  or  lack 
thereof  of  these  and  other  implications 
and  speculations,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  such 
an  institution  is  a  dramatic  step  for  our 
foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East.  It  also 
marks  a  constructive  and  we  believe  pref- 
erable alternative  to  post- World  War  n 
American  aid. 
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Adrian  Daily  Telegram  Discusses 
Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
80  years,  the  Adrian  Daily  Telegram,  a 
newspaper  located  to  my  district,  has 
been  Informing  the  citizens  of  Lenawee 
County,  Mich.,  on  the  local,  national, 
and  international  events  which  daily  af- 
fect their  Uves. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Dally  Tele- 
gram, entitled  "How  Much  Security," 
discusses  the  history  of  the  social  se- 
curity program,  particularly  the  role 
which  social  security  income  and  the 
medicare  program  play  in  the  lives  of  the  • 
elderly  of  our  Nation.  The  editorial  is 
brief  but  uncommonly  sound.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  follows: 

[From  the  Adrian  Dally  Telegram,  Aug.  23, 

1965] 

How  Much  Securitt? 

The  social  security  measure  adopted  30 
years  ago  provided  retirement  Income  for  25 
million  workers.  The  ultimate  goal  was  to 
provide  retirement  funds,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  for  all  the  Nation's  aged.  The  25  mil- 
lion figure  seemed  a  good  place  to  start,  and 
at  a  reasonable  scale. 

The  "program  haa  been  expanded  greatly 
since  those  days  of  the  1930's.  Some  76  mil- 
lion AmerlcanB  now  are  covered  Including 
professional  i>eople,  farmers  and  business- 
men. About  20  million  already  are  receiving 
benefits,  an  average  of  $80  a  month.  The 
maximum  now  Is  $135.90  a  month. 

Next  yecir  the  average  monthly  pa3rment 
goes  to  $149.90  a  month.  In  1971  the  maxi- 
mum rises  to  $167.90  a  month.  Social  secu- 
rity sweeteners  have  been  enacted  In  each  of 
the  last  7  gen«-al  election  years,  all  of  them 
calling  for  a  greater  expenditure  of  social 
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Tunds  and  oftentimes  also  calling  for 

security  payments. 

nionth  President  Johnson  signed  the 

tweetener   of  all,    the   medical   care 

for  all  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

a  two-decade  struggle  to  obtain  ap- 

such  legislation.    Again,  the  social 

cost,  both  to  employee  and  employer 

i  icreased. 

si>cial   security   program   has  been   a 

to  the  American  people.     It  has 

pfeople  prepare  for  old  age  who  might 

(tble  to  meet  the   demands  of  this 

life  any  other  way.     The  medical 

while   it  will   be   costly,   will 

nany   older   people.     A  nest   egg   is 

away  in  the  twilight  years  dur- 

1  >ng  seige  of  illness. 

a  bearing  on  the  operation  of  the 

system,  of   course.     But   the 

niccess   or   failure   lies    in   deciding 

a*  cuiity  should  end.     Social  security 

stifle    ambition.      It    must    not 

a  willingness  to  worlc.    It  must  not 

aggressiveness.    It  must  not  under- 

It  must  not  discourage 

for  Independence. 

not  erect  roadblocks  to  initiative. 

permit  people  to  retire  in  dignity 

should  not  convert  them  into  useless 

Thank  heavens,  we  are  safe,  so 
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Reyes — First    President   of   the 


Co  ban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  IBfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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7ASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  Manolo 

prominent  Cuban  newsman  now 

exile  In  Miami,  Fla.,  was  re- 

nstalled  as  the  first  president  of 

Sertoma  Club  of  Miami. 

Programs  outlined  by  Mr.  Reyes  in 

ins  Allatlon  speech  reflects  a  deep 

Jbe  coimtry  and  a  profound  and 

faith  in  the  future  of  his  brave 

swept  by  terror  and  tyranny. 

i  peaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Reyes' 

to   the   attention   of   my   col- 
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been  the  occasions  in  which  a 
citizens  from  the  United  States  and 
gathered  together  for  an  event 
one  taking  place  tonight:  the  offl- 
terlng  of  an  association  devoted  to 
serve  mankind,  supported  by  Cuban 
Ing  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

this  event  of  extraordinary 
Importahce,    shows   undoubtedly   the    gjratl- 
of  the  people  of  a  nation   that  have 
like  real  brothers  by  the  people 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
and  noble  people  that  will  not  be 
nor  surrender,  and  are  fighting  to 
chains  of  communism,  with  the 
that  in  their  freedom  they  will 
liberty  for  the  entire  American 
t. 


ts 
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pr^ident  of  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club 

,  elected  by  the  free  and  democratic 

members,  I  express  to  all  and  each 

the    distinguished    personalities    of 

and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and 

aitthorltles  of  the  United  States,   the 

of   our  deep   gratitude   for    your 

in  this  act,  which  will  encourage  us 

on  the  long  road  ahead  of  us  and 

atifles   an    old    friendship,    proving. 

thao  ever  that  we  are  not  alone. 


Why  was  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Mi- 
ami organized? 

First  of  all,  because  of  God's  willingness; 
and  second,  because  a  group  of  Ciiban  and 
American  citizens  decided  to  create  another 
way  of  helping  hxunanity.  This  is  a  troubled 
world  where  although  the  word  love  is  con- 
stantly repeated,  we  forget  most  of  the  time 
that  only  when  serving  mankind  can  we 
truly  prove  our  love  for  our  fellow  beings. 

Interpreting  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
members  of  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of 
Miami,  I  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
four  American  citizens  without  wliose  co- 
operation this  institution  would  not  have 
been  possible.  They  are:  A.  L.  Plager,  Steve 
Collinson,  Charles  Nelson  and  John  D.  Bar- 
field. 

Who  should  be  members  of  the  Cuban  Ser- 
toma Club  of  Miami? 

Those  who  love  their  country  distinguish 
themselves  from  others  because  they  serve 
the  cause  of  liberty  without  stopping  to 
thank  about  the  cost  of  sacrifice,  while  the 
others  try  to  obtain  something  of  personal 
interest  with  the  least  sacrifice. 

The  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  will  be 
composed  of  the  first  kind  of  people.  We 
reject  the  others. 

A  nation  has  two  wrong  types  of  citizens: 
Those  who  do  not  belive  in  their  country, 
and  those  who  express  t>elief  in  their  country 
but  do  not  do  anything  for  it. 

The  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  will 
accept  those  who  want  to  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  and  for  their  own  country, 
Cuba,  which  was  not  horn  to  be  enslaved. 

For  this  reason,  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club 
of  Miami  will  be  compKwed  of  exiles  who 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  Cuba  because 
of  communism,  and  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  work  in  favor  of  all  Cubans,  those 
within  the  martyred  island  as  well  as  those 
in  exile,  hoping  to  receive  as  their  only  re- 
ward: the  right  to  serve  humanity  and  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

What  are  the  plans  of  the  Cuban  Sertoma 
Club  of  Miami? 

For  approximately  7  years,  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple have  suffered  in  their  flesh  Communist 
oppression.  Children  growing  today  in  what 
was  once  called  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  are 
not  Cubans;  under  the  pressure  of  a  fright- 
ful Indoctrination  they  are  being  converted 
into  youths  without  spiritual  values;  with- 
out Pan  Americanism:  and  without  true  Cu- 
ban feelings.  It  is  a  Communist-inspired 
youth. 

When  Castro-communism  Is  defeated,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  save  this  youth,  who 
have  not  seen  the  light  of  truth,  and  we 
have  to  prepare  the  ways  and  means  so  that 
they  can  learn  a  new  idea,  of  which  they  are 
Ignorant,  the  concept  of  liberty. 

The  future  of  nations  depends  on  educa- 
tion. Liberty  is  obtained  by  breaking  the 
chains  of  ignorance. 

TherefCH-e,  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Mi- 
ami, a  civic,  nonpolitical  and  nonprofit  asso- 
ciation, having  the  l>asic  understanding  that 
education  is  freedom,  proposes  to  study  as 
many  concrete  plans  as  possible  to  help  de- 
communlze  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  especially 
the  Cuban  youth  of  today  which  is  under  the 
perverse  influence  of  Marxist-Leninism. 

In  the  meantime,  we  intend  to  help  in 
every  way  we  can  the  children  of  our  coun- 
try in  exile,  In  order  for  them  to  learn  the 
advantages  of  growing  and  studying  in  this 
country — the  cradle  of  democracy — but  at 
the  same  time  to  help  them  to  maintain  our 
trawlltions;  our  customs;  our  history;  our 
Cuban  way  of  life,  until  the  moment  they 
will  be  able  to  return  to  our  country,  once  it 
is  liberated  from  communism. 

Many  of  them  will  be  the  future  leaders 
of  the  new  Cuba  and  must  be  prepared  for 
that  event. 

Moreover,  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Mi- 
ami will  spare  no  work  or  effort  to  act  as 
one  more  bridge  of  friendship,  understand- 


ing and  iielp  between  the  people  and  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  or  LaUn 
America  and  the  Cuban  community  in  exile. 

For  all  these  purposes  we  Invoke,  now  and 
forever,  God's  help,  and  the  help  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  free  world,  who,  fortified  by 
good  faith  and  friendship,  may  wish  to  share 
the  trials  that  we  now  suffer  and  our  hap. 
piness  once  Cuba  is  freed  from  communisni. 

The  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  is  one 
more  means  created  to  help  gain  the  peace 
in  a  Cuba  liberated  from  communism  and  to 
this  effect  we  respectfully  request  from  thlj 
moment  on  as  many  valid  promises  as  pos- 
sible to  help  the  creation  of  a  new  Cuba, 
the  pride  of  all  Cubans  and  of  a  continent 
which  is  being  redeemed  from  communism 
by  a  nation  nailed  to  a  cross  of  suffering  In 
the  middle  of  the  Caribbean. 

But,  Cuba  will  never  die.  Yesterday  it 
suffered  the  aliment  of  dictatorship.  Today 
it  suffers  the  epidemic  of  communism.  But 
rising  above  the  transitory  lUness  that  affect 
its  health  Cuba  lives  and  will  live  forever. 

And  now.  let's  all  get  to  work. 


State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   ICABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  3420)  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  by  supporting  State 
and  regional  centers  to  place  the  findings  of 
science  usefully  in  the  hands  of  American 
enterprise. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  would  initiate  the  first  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  make  the  tremendous  ben- 
efits of  national  research  activities  avail- 
able to  American  business,  commerce, 
and  Industry  throughout  the  coimtry. 
This  would  be  an  effort  beneficial  to 
many  localities,  to  American  enterprise 
and  to  the  whole  American  economy. 

This  is  in  the  best  sense  a  cooperative, 
grassroots  program.  It  encourages 
States  to  mobilize  their  industries  and 
institutions  to  make  full  technico-eco- 
nomic  surveys  and  to  formulate  long- 
range  economic  plans.  Many  agencies 
in  my  own  State  of  Maryland  are  already 
engaged  in  such  planning,  and  this  leg- 
islation would  further  those  efforts  and 
help  other  States  to  begin  similar  proj- 
ects. The  planning  aspects  of  this  bill 
could  also  have  many  "spin-off"  effects 
in  promoting  increased  cooperation 
among  industries  and  institutions  on  in- 
numerable local  tasks. 

The  progrcuns  developed  on  the  basis 
of  such  preliminary  planning  will  be  pin- 
pointed to  meet  the  problems  of  free  en- 
terprise within  each  State.  The  types 
of  technical  assistance  wliich  can  be 
utilized  are  limited  only  by  the  percep- 
tion and  imagination  of  the  committees 
involved.  Through  technical  advice, 
through  seminars  and  discussions, 
through  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, local  industries  will  be  lifted  into 
enhanced  c<Hnpetitive  positions  as  they 
begin  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tech- 
nological advances  of  recent  years. 
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I  share  the  view,  expressed  in  the  ad- 
ditional views  in  the  committee  report. 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
dupUcating  present  programs  of  techni- 
cal assistance.  But  I  share  the  entire 
committee's  hope  that  this  program  will 
reach  far  beyond  existing  efforts,  and 
«ill  enable  local  businessmen  through- 
out the  Nation  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
information  not  readily  available  from 
any  other  source. 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill,  w.K. 
7474,  introduced  on  April  14  of  this  year, 
I  commend  the  committee  for  its  prompt 
action  in  reporting  this  measure  to  the 
House,  and  I  urge  its  enactment. 


Address  of  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  at  the  Dedication  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Charleston,  S.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF  ICASSACBUSEITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2. 1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  U.S.  Naval  Supply  Center  at 
Charleston,  S.C. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  dur- 
ing this  ceremony,  and  I  think  all  the 
Members  will  be  interested  in  reading 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers'  remarks. 
His  message  was  preceded  by  a  stirring 
address  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accoimts,  Rear  Adm.  Her- 
schel  J.  Goldberg. 

The  dedication  ceremony  took  place  on 
September  1,  which  also  happened  to  be 
the  first  day  the  new  pay  increase  went 
'into  effect  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  In  addition,  it  was  the  27th 
wedding  anniversary  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina. 

I  was  impressed  with  Chairman  Rivers' 
remarks.  I  was  impressed  with  the  new 
supply  center  and,  as  always,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  dedication  and  motiva- 
tion of  the  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  tedious  but  indispensable  tasks  of 
keeping  our  fleet  ready  for  any  type  of 
combat  at  all  times. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Rivers'  message  was 
as  follows 


Admiral  Goldberg,  Admiral  Dorsey,  Ad- 
miral Batchellor,  Captain  Palmer,  Captain 
Stern,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  indeed  grateful,  Admiral  Gold- 
berg, for  your  Introductory  remarks. 

I  think  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  have 
a  very  personal  Interest  in  this  dedication 
ceremony,  not  Just  because  it  Is  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  not  jxjst  because  It  will 
enhance  our  fleet  readiness,  and  particu- 
larly our  Polaris  capability,  but  because  It 
strengthens  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
a  prophecy  that  I  made  several  years  ago 
when  I  said  that  Charleston  would  become 
the  nuclear  deterrent  capital  of  the  free 
world. 

And,  of  course.  It  Is  obviously  gratifying  to 
»e  and  to  the  members  of  the  House  Armed 


Services  Committee  that  an  occasion  such  as 
this  should  take  place  on  the  same  day  that 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  become 
entitled  to  a  long  overdue,  highly  deserved, 
but  In  some  areas  a  still  inadequate,  pay 
Increase. 

I  am,  of  course,  delighted  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  sign  the  pay  bill  which  was 
conceived  by  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  was  written  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  as 
modified,  by  the  Senate,  junanimously.  I 
still  believe  the  original  House  bill  was  bet- 
ter In  some  respects  than  the  bill  that  be- 
came law,  but  considering  the  fact  that  our 
bill  provided  an  overall  Increase  of  10.6  per- 
cent and  the  final  version  was  10.4  percent, 
I  don't  think  we  did  too  badly. 

It  Is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  here  in  an 
atmosphere  of  efficiency — an  atmosphere  of 
determination — an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence— an  atmosphere  of  patriotism.  It  Is 
refreshing  in.  many  ways  to  leave,  for  even 
a  day,  an  atmosphere  that  Is  commingled 
with  dedication,  offset  by  the  voices  of  ap- 
peasement— an  atmosphere  of  victory  now. 
dulled  by  those  who  clamor  for  negotiation, 
even  knowing  It  must  be  at  the  price  of 
surrender. 

I  doubt  whether  there  Is  anyone  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice.  Including  those  whose 
loved  ones  are  now  serving  In  South  Vietnam, 
who  would  recommend  or  even  give  a  second 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated 
peace  In  South  Vietnam  if  It  would  lead  to 
the  eventual  takeover  of  aU  of  southeast  Asia 
by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Here  In  Charleston,  and  particularly  at  this 
naval  base,  we  all  speak  the  same  language — 
the  language  of  victory — the  language  of 
pride  In  America. 

And  what  could  be  more  fitting  than  to 
dedicate  this  new  naval  supply  center  to 
the  memories  of  two  flag  officers,  John  Je- 
rome Gaffney  and  Samuel  McGown,  who 
served  their  Nation  with  distinction  and 
brought  great  honor  to  their  native  State 
of  South  Carolina? 

In  many  ways  these  men  brought  to  or 
helped  develop  In  Charleston  an  abUlty  that 
not  only  strengthened  our  naval  activities  In 
this  area,  but  made  such  a  lasting  impression 
on  officials  In  Washington  that  they  turned 
more  and  more  to  Charleston  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  supplying  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
I  know  the  records  of  these  two  great  and 
distinguished  South  Carolinians  and-  naval 
officers  will  Inspire  those  who  perform  their 
daily  tasks  here,  for  they  achieved  high  rank 
and  high  positions  of  responsibility  during 
a  period  of  our  history  when  high  rank  was 
a  rare  attainment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  It  Is  easy 
today  to  become  an  admiral,  but  let's  say 
that  the  odds  are  a  UtOe  better  today  than 
they  were  when  Admiral  Gaffney  and  Admiral 
McGowan  served. 

I  hope  that  those  who  serve  here  will  be  al- 
ways conscious  of  the  vital  role  they  play 
In  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  Indeed 
the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Fleet  readiness  and  logistic  support  do 
not  have  the  drama  and  the  glory  that  are 
the  attractions  of  other  branches  of  the  Navy 
or  of  the  other  services. 

You  can't  charge  a  machinegun  nest  with 
a  voucher  or  a  requisition. 

You  can't  bomb  a  bridge  In  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  specification. 

You  can't  eliminate  a  Vletcong  guerrilla 
with  a  computer. 

But  without  these  Items,  there  could  be 
no  victories. 

As  you  know.  I  am  not  endeared  to  com- 
puters and  some  of  the  results  they  pro- 
duce, but  I  am  ftUly  aware  of  the  Important 
part  they  play  in  providing  the  support 
without  which  ovu:  fleet  and  oiu-  fleet  marine 
forces  cannot  long  function. 


Don't  ever  underestimate  the  indispensa- 
ble part  you  play  here  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  freedcan.  A  generator  not  delivered 
can  mean  a  submarine  not  on  station.  A 
shaft  not  repaired  on  time  can  mean  a  loop- 
hole In  our  antisubmarine  warfare  fence. 
And  a  payroll  not  met  can  bring  unneces- 
sary hardship  to  countless  servicemen  and 
their  families. 

I  have  just  touched  upon  a  few  of  the 
Items  that  fall  within  the  responsibility  of 
this  supply  center.  Multiply  that  by  many 
thousands  of  responslbmtles  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  supply  system  then  begins  to 
unravel  itself,  not  In  clarification,  but  In 
magnitude. 

I  would  remind  you  as  I  have  In  the  past 
that  this  Is  the  nuclear  deterrent  capital 
of  the  free  world.  I  was  taken  to  task  for 
making  that  statement  by  well-meaning  In- 
dividuals who,  observing  the  ostrich  with  his 
head  In  the  sand,  believe  they  can  block  out 
the  realities  of  life. 

Well,  I  can  assiue  you  of  one  thing.  I 
am  not  a  diplomat  and  I  never  claimed  to 
be  one.  I  am  not  a  strategtst  and  I  cer- 
tainly don't  claim  to  be  one.  And  I  suppose 
there  are  those  who  don't  bcllere  I  am  a 
legislator,  althoiigh  I  do  claim  to  be  cme. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  I  claim  without 
fear  of  even  honest  contradiction:  it  la  that 
I  am  a  realist,  a  pragmatlst,  if  you  will. 
And  I  say  to  you  once  again,  and  I  will  re- 
peat It  over  and  over  agam,  that  Charleston, 
this  navy  yard,  our  air  station,  in  fact  the 
entire  environs  of  Charleston,  constitute  one 
of  the  great  assets  In  the  arsenal  of  demo- 
cracy. 

There  Is  no  city  In  the  world  with  more 
loyal  employees.  There  Is  no  city  with  more 
dedicated  members  of  the  iinlfcMined  serv- 
ices. And  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  that 
can  compare  with  the  people  of  Charleston 
and  the  surrounding  counties  In  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  Americanism,  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  and 
the  conviction  that  our  way  of  life  must 
and  win  prevaU. 


We  Condemn  Lawlessness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HDN.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

OF   MISSISSZPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30. 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  wliite  and  Negro 
alike,  liave  a  de^  resentment  for  those 
who  commit  acts  of  violence.  Our  peo- 
ple deplore  white  acts  of  violence  against 
Negroes — as  they  deplore,  also,  acts  of 
violence  by  Negroes  against  white  people. 

A  recent  act  of  violence  against  a  Ne- 
gro in  Natchez,  Miss.,  has  brought  about 
a  situation  there  that  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  community,  unless  the  community 
unites  in  concerted  action  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Threatening,  reckless,  and  In- 
flammatory statements  have  been  Issued 
by  radical  Negro  spokesmen  that  have 
added  fuel  to  the  fires  of  racial  unrest, 
further  aggravating  an  already  bad  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tension  and  turmoil 
a  responsible  voice  of  leadership  was 
sounded  l>y  the  Natchez  Democrat  news- 
paper in  a  front-page  editorial  which  ap- 
peared on  August  29, 1965.  The  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Natchez  Demo- 
crat spoke  the  consensus  of  Natchez  peo- 
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was  truly  shocked   shortly   after 
R-lday  when   a  homemade   bomb 
the  aut<Mnoblle  of  George  Metcalfe, 
]  resident  of  the  Natchez  chapter  of 
,  exploded  as  he  tried  to  start  his 
critical  injuries  to  him. 
can  be  and  are  no  reasons  or  ex- 
su(^  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
or  any  other  person,  whether  white 
d  in  this  oonunimlty  and  we  and 
majority  of  the  i>eople  of  Natchez 
Ooiinty,  regret,  deplore,  and  con- 
action  and  other  violence  and 
of  the  laws  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  and 
States. 
Teat  majority  of  the  residents  and 
of  Natchez,  both  white  and  colored, 
the  years  and  today  are  peace- 
law  abiding.     They  believe  in  the 
of  the  rights,  life,  and  property  of 
people. 

of  no  community  where  there  has 

down  through  the  years  and  through 

tribulation,  a  better  luiderstandlng 

the  members  of  the  races.    We  be- 

thls  understanding  and  consldera- 

the  rights  of  each  other  continues 

today  as  it  has  In  the  past. 

and  Adams  County,  as  In  all 
,  there  are  minority  elements — 
renegades,    and    criminals — who 
regard  for  law  and  order;  no  regard 
rights,  life,  and  property  of  others, 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
and  despicable  act  of  Friday. 
Natchez  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate 
,  or  any  actions  In  violations  of 
of  this  conununlty,  this  State  or  this 
We  know  tbat  we  ^>eak  for  the  vast 
of  the  people  of  our  community 
solemnly  denounce  such  actions  and 
n  Sheriff  Anders  and  his  deputies. 
Police  J.  T.  Robinson  and  his  police- 
officers  of  the  Mississippi  highway 
I^trol  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
to spare  no  expense  and   leave 
unturned  to  ascertain  the  person 
responsible  for  the  dastardly  crime 
and  to  bring  them  to  Justice. 
:federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
o  Natchez  some  of  their  finest  In- 
In  the  Nation.     The  State  high- 
;ty  patrol  has  also  sent  to  Natchez 
finest  men.     These  men,  cooperat- 
the  local  officials,  have   expressed 
determination  to  leave  no  stone 
and  no  effort  spared  to  find  and 
e  those  responsible  for  the  bombing 
We -have  every  confidence  that 
will  be  crowned  with  success, 
to  commend  the  mayor  and  board 
for  their  action  in  offering  a  re- 
$2,000  for  information   leading   to 
and  conviction  of  those  guilty  of 
We    urge   all   of    our   citizens, 
white  or  colored,  to  lend  their  full 
to  all  of  the  officers  In  this  in- 
on  and  feel  confident  that  they  will 


ac  tlons. 


let  us  say  that  lawlessness  of  any 
kind  cannot  and  will  not  be  toler- 


ated in  this  community,  and  all  vloIatcH-s, 
whether  white  or  colored,  must  and  will  b« 
arrested  and  proeecuted. 

Natchez,  down  through  the  years,  has  been 
a  model  community  and  set  an  example  of 
such  to  the  rest  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
We  are  confident  that  the  Friday  crime  will 
be  solved;  that  the  guilty  person  or  persons 
will  be  found  and  pxinished;  that  lawlessness 
of 'any  tjrpe  will  be  eradicated  through  the 
efforts  of  our  people  and  law  enforcement 
officers  and  that  the  true  image  of  Natchez — 
a  city  of  peace,  understanding  and  cult\ire — 
will  be  restored. 

Let  us  also  congratulate  our  peoples,  both 
white  and  colored,  on  their  maintenance  of 
peace  and  calm  during  the  past  2  days  and 
say  that  we  have  every  confidence  that  they 
will  continue  to  maintain  law  and  order  and 
work  together  to  restore  a  better  imderstand- 
Ing  between  all  of  the  peoples  of  our  com- 
munity. 

I  

Don't  Let  the  Dresses  Fool  You 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLOIUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Dena 
Snodgrass,  who  is  a  prominent  historian 
of  Jacksonville,  in  my  State,  has  written 
a  most  interesting  story  about  Seminole 
Indian  costumes.  It  appeared  in  the 
Florida  Times-Union  on  August  29.  I  am 
sure  it  will  prove  to  be  interesting  reading 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  : 

Don't  Let  Those  Dresses  Fool  You 
(By  Dena  Snodgrass) 

The  Seminole  Indian  warrior  of  the  past 
century  was  neither  frail  nor  feminine  yet 
his  favorite  clothes  were  frilly  frocks,  sashes, 
bows,  and  feathers. 

These  clothes  were  In  absurd  contrast  to 
the  natural  fierceness  of  the  typical  Seminole 
whose  name  might  be,  in  English  translation, 
WUdcat,  or  Mad  Wolf,  Panther,  or  Snake. 
There  were  milder  names,  to  be  sure,  such  as 
Trout,  Deer,  Cloud,  and  Pine  Tree  but  all 
were  as  manly  and  brave  as  ever  drew  a  bow. 

The  Seminole  Indians  first  came  to  Florida 
in  the  early  1700's  from  Alabama  and  south- 
west Georgia.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Creeks  and  their  name  meant  one  who  lives 
apart  or  separatist. 

These  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Seminole 
tribes  in  Florida  today.  At  the  time  they 
came  to  live  in  Florida  there  were  no  other 
Indians  here  for  those  which  the  Spanish 
and  French  found  here  had  disappeared  al- 
most to  the  last  man,  felled  by  wax  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  clothes  the  Seminoles  wore  when  they 
first  traveled'  south,  were  beginning  to  evolve 
out  of  some  obscure  past.  Perhaps  they  were 
inspired  by  the  finely  woven  calico  and  other 
printed  cotton  goods  brought  into  the  wilder- 
ness by  traders  and  their  mule  trains. 

Basically,  these  clothes  consisted  of  a  tunic 
dress  for  the  men  and  a  shawl-blouse  and 
full  skirt  for  the  women.  The  frills  and 
flounces  were  added  as  desired. 

Evidently  the  styles  satisfied  a  sense  of  the 
theatrical  and  appealed  to  something  basic  in 
the  Indian  nature  for  they  have  endured. 
The  older  men  of  the  tribes  in  Florida  today 
still  wfftr,  on  occasion,  the  traditional  tunic 
dress.  The  colors  are  much  gayer  than  they 
were  a  century  ago  and  the  patchwork  and 
applique  are  more  intricate  but  the  basic 
concepts  are  there,  relatively  unchanged. 

The  Seminoles  probably  had  a  greater  ef- 
fect  upon   Florida  history   than   any   other 


group  of  Indians  who  lived  in  the  State  at 
any  period  of  lt»  history.  This  is  because  or 
the  war  which  was  waged  to  capture  them 
and  remove  them  to  the  West,  a  move  which 
many  of  them,  led  by  Osceola,  contested 
hotly. 

Off  and  on  for  7  dreary  years  (1835- 
1842)  this  war  was  fought,  weather,  high 
water  and  Insects  pennittlng.  Frontiersmen 
from  throughout  the  Southeast  volunteered 
as  was  the  custom,  for  a  few  months  only 
They  fought  in  fall  and  winter,  returned 
home  to  plant  spring  corps,  thereby  escaping 
the  summer's  still,  sticky  heat  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  war  was  fought  against  a  foe  who  dis- 
appeared into  forest  or  swamp  or  remained 
concealed  in  high  tree  tops,  seeing  but  un- 
seen. 

Life  In  Florida  was  rather  perilous  during 
these  times.  To  make  it  less  dangerous  and 
to  provide  some  protection  for  the  few  set- 
tlers on  the  frontier,  block  houses  and  stock- 
ades were  built  where  all  could  hastily  gather 
in  safety  against  Indians  on  the  war  path. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fort  Myers  and  almost  a 
dozen  other  towns  had  their  beginnings  or 
derived  their  names  from  these  Seminole  war 
forts. 

The  little  settlement  of  Jacksonville  also 
had  its  blockhouse.  The  town  had  adopted 
its  new  name,  honoring  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, in  June  of  1822.  Counting  from  that 
date,  it  was  only  13  years  old  when  the 
Seminole  war  began. 

In  1837  a  young  Army  doctor,  Jacob  Rhett 
Mott,  visited  the  little  town  as  he  passed 
northward  by  boat  returning  to  his  native 
Charleston,  S.C. 

He  was  totally  unimpressed  by  "the  largest 
place  on  the  river"  as  Jacksonville  had  been 
described  by  Its  prideful  citizens. 

"We  reached  Jacksonville  by  1  o'clock  at 
night,"  Dr.  Mott  wrote,  "where  we  stopped 
until  morning  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
wood.  I  had  time  enough  to  walk  through 
this  miserable  little  place  with  a  brother 
officer,  while  the  operation  of  wooding  was 
going  on;  but  saw  nothing  worthy  of  com- 
memoration In  its  dozen  scattered  houses  and 
sandy  streets." 

There  was  nothing  sissy  about  warriors 
who  defied  the  United  States  for  7  years  of 
war  and  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
Nation's  best  generals  (including  Zachary 
Taylor  and  W.  T.  Sherman) ,  all  at  a  cost  of 
some  $40  million. 

The  war  dragged  to  a  close  in  1842. 

All  the  Indian  chiefs  were  either  captured 
and  removed  to  the  West,  or  dead. 

No  one  was  left  to  conclude  a  treaty  and 
the  few  remaining  braves  retired  to  the  Ever- 
glades. The  Army  then  declared,  the  war  at 
an  end. 

These  men  were  defeated,  but  they  were 
not  sissies,  even  though  they  did  wear 
dresses. 

In  this  instance,  clothes  did  ngt  make 
the   man. 


Polish  Soldier's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  imanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  include  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  on  August  15,  1965,  at 
the  Polish  Falcons  Camp  in  Somerville, 
N.J.,  in  observance  of  the  Polish  Soldier's 
Day: 


September  2,  1965 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  POLISH  FALCONS  CAMP  IN 
SOMERVILLE,     N.J.,     IN     OBSERVANCE     OF    THS 

Polish  Soldieh's  Day 

We  Americans  of  Polish  birth  or  descent 
resolve  the  following : 

Whereas  the  stable  and  unswerving  line  of 
our  activity  and  purposes  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  strive  toward  the  restoration  of 
full  freedom  and  Independence  to  Poland 
under  a  democratic  system;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  Communist  system 
imposed  on  and  forcibly  maintained  in 
Polami  by  Russia  is  not  only  far  from  being 
free  and  independent,  but  even  does  not 
show  a  tendency  toward  softening  of  the 
dictatorial  regime,  as  was  the  case  with  other 
countries    behind    the    Iron    Curtain;    Now 

therefore: 

1  We  brand  the  hypocritical  i>olicy  of  the 
Communist  regime  as  far  as  the  recognition 
of  Poland's  western  boundaries  on  the  Oder 
and  Neisse  Rivers  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  is  concerned.  Both  the  dec- 
laration of  the  regime  as  well  as  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  latter  indicates  that  they  are 
merely  interested  in  a  Soviet  monopoly  in 
this  territory.  This  only  Incites  us  to  double 
our  efforts,  so  that  the  frontier  be  finally 
recognized  by  the  United  States  and  other 
coimtries  of  the  free  world. 

2.  We  also  endorse  Poland's  rights  to  the 
western  frontiers  with  Lwow  and  Vllna, 
which  were  grabbed  from  Poland  by  force 
and  lawlessness. 

8.  We  reiterate  our  annual  demand  that 
the  case  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Genocide  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, and  we  brand  the  tactics  of  the  regime 
to  prevent  an  open  and  frank  discussion  on 
this  subject  both  In  Poland  and  on  the  inter- 
national arena. 

4.  We  solemnly  protest  against  the  increas- 
ing persecution  of  the  Catholic  Ohtirch  in 
Poland.  We  demand  that  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  look  into  the  continuous 
violation  in  Poland  of  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious tolerance,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  as  well  as  Investigate 
the  practice  of  depriving  the  Polish  popula- 
tion of  such  citizens'  rights  as  Is  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly,  and  primarily  freedom 
of  the  press. 

5.  We  also  protest  against  the  regime's 
persecution  of  the  Polish  writers,  scientists, 
and  artists  who  strive  for  an  ever- Increasing 
freedom  of  their  creative  work.  We  shall 
alarm  the  Western- world  whenever  the  Com- 
munist regime  will  commit  new  violations 
which  so  far  disgraced  It  In  the  opinion  of 
the  civilized   world. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  Moczar 
program  which  under  the  pretense  of 
fraternal  collaboration  tends  to  pen>etrate 
CoDomunlst  infiltration  into  Polish  veterans 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Western  world  by  means  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Fighters  for  Freedom  and  Democracy 
(ZBOWID) — ^we  can  only  express  contempt. 
If  Moczar  and  ZBOWID  really  desire  closer 
ties  with  our  veterans  organizations  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent — let  them  abol- 
ish visas  in  the  tourist  exchange  with 
Poland  and  let  them  allow  free  access  into 
Poland  of  otu-  publications  and  newspwiperB 
printed  by  both  the  veterans  and  Polonla, 
as  well  as  Polish  books  printed  in  exile. 

7.  We  promise  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  assure  splendor  and  success  to  the 
millennium  of  Poland's  Christianity  observ- 
ance in  1966  In  the  United  States,  wblch  will 
remind  the  American  Nation  of  the  1.000- 
year  existence  of  Poland  as  a  Christian,  civil- 
ized and  Independent  state. 

8.  While  rejecting  the  idea  of  an  atomic 
•  war  for  the  liberation  of  Poland  and  other 

countries  under  Communist  occupation,  we 
fully  support  an  American  policy  which  will 
help  the  Polish  nation  liberate  itself  and  re- 
cover independence;  in  particular  we  favor 
the  bridge-building  policy  of  President 
Johnson,    provided,    however,    that    these 


bridges  will  connect  the  United  States  with 
the  Polish  nation  and  not  the  Communist 
regime. 

9.  We  support  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  its  determined  fight  against 
the  aggressive  Communist  front. 

Long  live  the  United  States. 

Long  live  the  persevering  people  of  Poland 
In  their  fight  for  freedom. 


we  received  most  courteous,  as  well  as  effi- 
cient service.  It  almost  makes  you  glad  to 
pay  your  taxes. 

Sincerely,  

Joseph  M.  Olives. 


Joseph  M.  Oliver  Aided  by  U.S. 
Coast  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEOECIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9,  1965 


Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  a  letter  from  a 
friend  and  constituent.  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Oliver.  I  believe  Mr.  Oliver's  comments 
on  his  recent  experiences  with  the  U.S. 
Goast  Guard  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

Savannah.  Ga., 

August  30, 1965. 
Hon.  G.  Elliott  Haoan, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Elliotp:  On  yesterday,  my  19 -year- 
old  son  and  I,  and  Col.  A.  S.  Brltt.  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  and  his  20-year-old  son,  were  trolling 
for  mackerel  Just  off  of  Wassaw  Island. 
Quite  early  in  the  morning  at  the  sea  buoy 
we  somehow  became  separated  from  the 
larger  boat  with  which  we  were  traveling, 
developed  motor  trouble,  which  we  were  un- 
able to  repair,  and  had  to  drop  anchor.  At 
the  time  the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  north- 
east, the  seas  were  making  up,  and  although 
the  18-foot  fiberglass  boat  was  entirely  sea- 
worthy, we  began  to  feel  some  apprehension. 
Our  families  eventually  notified  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  within  15  minutes  we  saw 
the  very  welcome  sight  of  a  searching  Coast 
Guard  helicopter.  The  pilot  messaged  a 
willingness  to  take  off  anyone  hurt  or  in  dis- 
tress and  notified  that  Coast  Guard  surface 
assistance  was  on  Its  way  and  should  arrive 
vrithln  about  2  hours. 

In  the  meantime  the  anchor  failed  to  hold 
and  we  drifted  some  miles  southward  so  that 
the  surface  craft,  which  was  delayed  had 
dlfiftculty  finding  tis  when  It  arrived  at  about 
8  p.m.  By  that  time  the  wind  and  waves 
were  so  high  that  we  felt  It  probably  Im- 
possible to  be  towed  in.  We  also  felt  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  attempt  to  transfer  to 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  and  so  did  its  skip- 
per, Mr.  W.  J.  Redditt,  BMl.  Again  the 
helicopter,  because  of  the  inherent  risks  of 
taking  us  aboard  in  the  darkness  and  in 
gale  winds,  agreed  to  take  us  off  but  only 
as  a  last  resort  under  these  circumstances. 
BMl  Redditt  and  his  most  able  crew  threw 
us  a  line  and  brought  us  on  in  without  fur- 
ther incident.  The  helicopters,  three  In  turn, 
kept  us  under  surveillance  the  whole  way  and 
aided  the  cutter  in  locating  the  channel 
markers. 

These  services  were  rendered  under  very 
difficult    weather    conditions    and    with,    of 
course,  some  risk  to  the  personnel  Involved. 
Frankly,  this  is  one  time  a  native  Georgian 
fervently  welcomed  Federal  intervention. 

I  hope  you  will  pass  on  to  their  superiors 
my  commendation  of  Comdr.  James  Flessas 
and  his  men  of  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard  heli- 
copter serTlce  and  BMl  Redditt  and  his  men 
on  the  cvtter.    May  I  add,  in  addition,  that 


Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  City  CommissioD  Sup- 
ports Legislation  To  Protect  the  Immn- 
nity  of  Interest  on  State  and  Local 
Obligations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
for  a  community  of  exceptionally  well- 
informed   and   interested   citizens,   the 
City  Commission  of  Coral  CJables,  Fla.. 
has  often  provided  me  with  suggestions 
and    recommendations    of     significant 
merit.    For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  Congress'  attention  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  city  commission,  re- 
questing all  members  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation to  support  legislation  to  protect 
the  immunity  of  interest  on  State  and 
local  obligations.    The  careful  study  and 
genuine  interests  behind  this  resolution 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 
'■  The  resolution  follows: 

Resoltttion  11534 
Whereas  UjS.  local  government  units  are 
faced  with  Increasing  financial  burdens  in 
meeting  the  needs  of   their  people   at  the 
local  level;  and 

Whereas  the  ability  of  local  governmental 
units  to  assume  these  burdens  requires  the 
continued  exemption  from  Federal  taxation 
of  the  obligations  which  local  governments 
must  issue  to  provide  essential  public  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas  indirect  Federal  taxatloii  of  the 
interest  on  State  and  local  obligations  re- 
ceived by  Investors  has  been  proposed  in  the 
form  of  a  prorated  reduction  of  expense  de- 
dtictlons  which  such  investors  would  have  In 
full  but  for  their  receipt  of  such  municipal 
interest;  and 

Whereas  such  indirect  taxation  by  such  " 
proration  Is  denied  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  with  regard  to  Federal  obliga- 
tions because  Congress  has  prohibited  It  by 
section  3701  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  reciprocity  in  intergovernmental 
exemption  of  Federal  and  State  and  local 
obligations  should  be  reinforced  and  not  di- 
minished; and 

Whereas  Federal  taxation  of  Interest  re- 
oeived  by  investors  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment obligations  wUl  cause  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  ability  of  sucb  governments  to 
finance  their  costs  locally  thxis  leading  to 
greater  dependence  on  Federal  aid;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  commission  of  the  city  of 
Coral  Gubles,  ThaX  the  commission  of  the 
city  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla..  is  strongly  opposed 
to  any  Federal  legislation  or  policy  which 
weakens  the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
support  their  own  financing. 

That  the  Commission  of  the  City  of  Coral 
Gables  urgently  requests  all  members  of  the 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  support  the  Introduction  and 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  to  protect  the 
immvmity  of  Intwest  on  State  and  local  ob- 
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ligation^  by  providing  reciprocity  In  the  In- 
exemptlon  of  Federal  and 
State  afad  local  obligations  so  that  Interest 
obll  Rations  of  State  and   local  govern- 
bould  not  be  considered  directly  or 
In   the   computation   of   any   tax 
by  Federal  authority  If  under  sec- 
of   the   Revised    Statutes   of   the 
States  the  Interest  on  obligations  of 
XJni  ted  States  may  not  similarly  be  con- 
In  the  computation  of  similar  State 
government  taxes. 

mously  passed  and  adopted  by  the 
of  the  City  of  Coral  Gables, 
i  20th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1965. 

C.  L.  Dressel. 

Mayor. 
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LOHETTA    V. 


Sheeht. 
City  Clerk. 


RX7UB  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

OF  Laws  of  the  Untted  States 

44,  SicTiON  181.  Congressional 

•   ARRANGEMENT,    STYLE.    CONTENTS, 

i^dexzs. — The  Joint  Committee  on 

shall  have  control   of  the  ar- 

and   style    of   the   Congres- 

Recoro,  and  while  providing  that 

be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 

proceedlngs  shall  take  all  needed 

for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 

ind  shall  provide  for  the  publlca- 

an  Index  of  the  Congressional 

semimonthly  during  tbe  sessions 

and  at  the  close   thereof. 

12,  1895,  c.  23,  I  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 

44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 

,  MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dla- 

or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 

without  the  approval  of  the 

C^ommlttee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 

630,  §  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 

to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 

provide  for  the  prompt  publication 

of  the   Congressional  Record 

Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 

rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 

Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 

Invited : 

of  the  daily  Record. — The 
printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
RxcoRO  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
whenever    the    Public    Printer 
necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
dellvery  schedules. 
and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
f  umlshed  by  the  OfQclal  Reporters  of 
Record,  In  71/2 -point  t3rpc; 
matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
^coRD  shall  be  printed  in  6  V2 -point 
all   rollcalls  shall   be   printed  in 
type.     No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
Indentions  be  permitted.    These  re- 
do not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
!s  necessary. 

of  manuacript. — When  manu- 
submltted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
e  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
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specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Rkcord  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Taliular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendi.x."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
\ipon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prortded,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hoiise  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 


to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated  lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limltatlora,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  e.x- 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  or 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabine't,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OP   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 

CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

of    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3,  1965 
Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speak- 
er under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
irks  in  the  Record  I  include  my  re- 
Si  to  my  constituents  of  February  11. 

1965: 

public  works  committee  considers 
Appalachia  Bill 
(Washington     Report     From     Congressman 
^  Jim  Martin) 

TTie  Committee  on  Public  Works   of  which 
T  «n  member,  is  considering  the  Appalachia 
Lrat^h'pre^ent  time.     Tbis  Js  on«  ^'"^^ 
nieces  of  legislation  upon  which  a  Member 
S  Congress  must  search  the  deepest  recesses 
of  S?  conscience  to  find  the  answer  as  to 
how  he  should  vote.    One  thing  is  certain. 
Kn  f  bUl  comes  before  the  House  a  Mem- 
ber must  vote  either  "Yes-  or  j  No.       "is 
not  possible  to  say,  "Yes.  but  •  •  V       There 
^no^gument  with  the  objectives  of  ttie  Ap- 
palachia bill.     All  of  us  are  concerned  with 
L  poverty  of  some  of  our  people.    I  am 
Sep^  aware  that  there  are  ^bose  in  the  7to 
District  who  are  victims  of  Poverty  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.    We  should  and  must 
find  a  wav  to  help  them. 

The  problem  arises  in  considering  what 
tue  present  proposal  will  do.  ^^1^^^%%^^- 
IngLked  t^votc  billions  of  doUars  of  your 
money  to  help  better  the  economic  a>ndi- 
tion  of  a  part  of  our  country.  Some  of  this 
money  will  be  spent  In  our  area.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  the  7th  District.  Here  are  some  of 
the  questions  in  connection  with  the  bill  de- 
manding an  answer : 

•■How  much  of  the  total  money  ^1  be 
spent  in  Alabama?  Will  the  funds  be  used 
tThelp  those  in  need  or  will  they  be  used 
instead  as  a  political  slush  fuxwl?  Are  toe 
funds  going  to  be  spent  on  legitimate  proj- 
ects which  will  bring  lasting  benefits  to  our 
people?  How  much  of  the  money  is  going 
to  States  which  do  not  have  critical  prob- 

^  To  find  answers  to  these  questions  I  intend 
to  thoroughly  study  the  biU.  take  Pa^  in  its 
consideration  before  my  committee  where  I 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  question  its 
sponsors  and  those  who  will  administer  t 
Only  after  such  thorough  consideration  will 
I  make  up  my  mind  on  how  I  will  vote 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  I  will  not 
use  the  poverty  of  some  of  our  people  for 
political  purposes.  I  will  vote  ^y Jionest 
convictions  in  what  I  believe  t«  be  the  best 
Interest  of  tbe  people  I  represent.  I  shaU 
report  my  vote  and  the  reasons  for  It  to 
you  so  that  the  people  wlU  be  the  final 
Judges  of  my  action. 

ALABAMA   DEFENDED 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  In  the  House  tost  Thurs- 
day when  we  presented  a  united  front  to 
defense  of  the  people  of  Sehna  and  other 
communities  In  our  State.  Par  days  we  hafl 
been  reading  distorted  stories  of  happenings 
In  Selma.  We  were  able  to  put  Into  the 
Record  facts  which  the  people  In  other  eec- 
ttons  of  the  Nation  had  not  had  the  chanc* 


Appendix 

S  laTSdVt  racial  tensions  and  hatr^ 
were  being  stirred  up  by  imported  agitators 
whie  1^  purpose  in  continuing  racial 
S^tonTraSier  than  helping  to  find  proper 
solutions  to  trying  problems. 

briefs  of  the  week 
A  staxUlng  exposure  of  Soviet  Piracy  was 
made  this  week  by  Prof.  John  Isaacs,  direc- 
tor  of  the  Scripps  marine  Ufe  research  pro- 
gram. He  disclosed  that  a  Navy  radar  picket 
^p  chased  a  Russian  fishing  trawler  away 
from  an  anchored  buoy  150  miles  off  the 
(^jTt  of  San  Diego.  The  Russians  had 
SrUeS  thfbuoy  of  InsUument..  This  was 
not  the  first  case  of  such  piracy.  The  Rus- 
?2L  know  we  are  ahead  of  them  In  learn- 
f^he  secrets  of  the  sea.  and  a  shortcut  ^ 
Etching  up  is  to  frisk  our  research  buoys 
and  steal  otu- equipment.  rf„,;„t. 

Here  are  some  facts  on  spending  during 
tvip  last  4  vears  of  Democrat  administration: 
Sei  spendlS  «99-5  bUlion  or  $2.3  billion 
more  than  las  received;  1962,  speeding 
$107  7  billion  or  $5.8  billion  more  than  was 
received;  1963,  spending  $113.8  billion  or 
S4  1  billion  more  than  was  received,    1964, 

J12O.3  billion  or  *4-8  bmion  morelha^^f^ 
received.  The  outlook  for  fiscal  1965  is  for 
ISndiug  $121.3  billion  or  $4  billion  more 
thin  v^l  be  taken  in,  and  the  forecast  for 
1966  is  spending  amounting  *«,  *127  4  biJ- 
llon  with  an  additional  $4  billion  deficit. 
Yet  we  are  being  told  this  Is  a  frugal  admin- 

^T^happy  to  report  tbat  my  wife,  Pat  Is 
enjo^ran  acUve  Wt  in  the  potilical  life 
Of  wShington.  She  was  elected  as  treas- 
Ser^of  thf  89th  Congress  Club,  an  organi- 
^tlon  Of  the  wives  of  Members  who  were 
newly  elected  In  November. 


The  Crisis  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3, 19B5 
Mr    YOUNGER,    Mr.   Speaker,   Col- 
umnist Arthur  Hoppe  has  written  two  re- 
recent  columns  covering  his  views  on  cur- 
rent subjects— the  peace  feelers  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  ^ar  and  ti^e, 
personal  relationship  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President,    ^e  Matter 
column  appeared  on  August  31  m  tne 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  ottier 
one    appeared    on    September    1.    The 
columns  follow: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Sept.  1, 1965] 
A  New  Record  in  Peace  Feeling 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Some  confusion  haa  cropped  up  about  the 
number  of  peace  feelers  we  have  made  Ifl 
?S^    S^eral     administration     officials 
claim  we  have  made  15.     Others  ^^  ^^ 
the  fleure  23.    A  State  Department  Jaaitor 
Souihf  !t  was  47.    And  President  Johnson 
keepe  saying  "counUess." 
ActuaUy,  the  discrepancies  over  the  num- 


ber of  peace  feelers  Is  due  to  the  inevitable 
S^fafin  processing  our  claims  by  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Feeler  C^rtl^t^^.^-^d^; 
tee  (IPFCC)  In  Geneva,  Svsrltzerland.  The 
tSt  of  an  exclusive  interview  with  Herr  Doc- 
tor T  Homer  PetUbone,  executive  cUrector 
oithe  committee,  will  perhaps  clarify  the 

"  Qui^ton.  It    is   your   responsibUity.    Herr 
Doctor,  to  certify  peace  feelers?        ^  ,.,,,._  .. 

Answer.  Yes,  and  a  grave  responsibility  it 
is  All  nations,  as  you  know,  contend  they 
Se  more  peace  loving  than  all  other  ^atior^^ 
In  a  crisis,  each  invariably  claims  it  has 
extended  more  peace  feelers  than  the  otheI^ 
in  each  case  we  examine  ttie  facts  and  11 
circumstances  warrant,  certify  that  it  is  a 
genuine  peace  feeler-^lther  an  official,  a 
semiofficial  or  an  unofficial  peace  feeler. 

SuStion.  YOU  have  three  classes  of  peace 

'"liSwenTndeed.  There  is  also  class  fo^^ 
trial  balloons,  and  class  five,  unadulterated 
hogwash.  You'd  be  surprised  how  many 
class  five  certificates  we  issue.  .,>„,„„ 

Question.  What  of  the  delay  in  certifying 
American  peace  feelers  in  Vietnam? 
^swer.  lankly,  some  Americ^  peace 
feelers  have  been  difficult  to  classify.  Take 
the  American  vice  consul  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
Who  suggested  to  the  British  <^tural  at^che 
who  shopped  at  the  supermarket  across  the 
street  from  the  PolUh  Embassy  that  he 
casually  Inquire  of  the  Yugoslavian  butler 
what  concessions  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  make  if  they  were  hit  dally  with  50- 
pound   instead   of    500-pound   bombs. 

Question.  Certainly     those      arent      trial 

ballooAS.  ^   ,      ,    .v,« 

Answer.  Perhaps  not.  But  what  of  the 
State  Department  aid  In  Bechuanaland 
who  actually  patted  a  visiting  Red  Chinese 
technician  on  the  back?  On  the  surface,  a 
genuine  unofficial  peace  feeler  But  we  were 
forced  to  rule  It  a  case  of  mistaken  Identity. 
As  the  State  Department  does  not  recognize 
Bed  Chinese. 

Question.  A  shame. 

Answer.  Yes.  A  more  moving  case  before 
us  is  the  White  House  crfBclal  who  threw  a 
botUe  in  the  Potomac  carrying  the  message : 
"Whoever  finds  this,  let's  negotiate.  The 
committee  agreed  It  was  typical  of  current 
American  policy  In  Vietnam— warm,  sincere., 
and  unclasslfiable. 

Question.  Is  a  compromise  possible.  Hen- 
Doctor? 

Answer.  Well,  we  did  consider  lumping  all 
American  claims  together  and  awarding  a 
single  certificate  for  a  new  wdrld's  record  In 
long-distance,  marathon  peace  feeling.  But 
m  the  end  we  regretfully  rejected  them  all 
as  uncertlflable. 

QuesUon.  Good  heavens,  you  mean  they 
were  bogus? 

Answer.  Oh.  no.  It  was  a  dedicated  and 
bold  assault  on  the  peace  feeling  recOTd. 
Indeed,  never  have  so  many  felt  »  much 
for  BO  few.  But  to  date,  -unfortunately,  no- 
■body  has  ever  got  felt. 


FFrom  the   San  Francisco   Chronicle.    Aug. 
'  81. 1965] 

Elbje  Jat,  Fastest  Deal  in  the  West 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Howdy  there,  folks.  .How  y-all?  Time 
foT  another  tee-Tee  ^^l;^"^  ^'l,^'-'^: 
tootin'  Jay  family— stan-ing  oV  Bble  Jay, 
who  always  <lealB  from  the  top  of  the  deck. 
If 'n  It's  his  AexX. 
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Join  up  with  ol-  Elble  tonight  he 
pretty  wife.   Birdle-Blrd.   are  Just 
down  to  a  hand  of  bridge  with  the 
loves  and  trusts  above  all  otbers. 
he  elevated  to  the  second  highest 
;he  land,  the  tmforgettable  fighting 
Hubert   Horatio   WhatsliiB-name. 
fourth  is  Mrs.  Whatshername. 
(holding  Bible's  chair).  Well,  well. 
are  you  feeling  tonight,  sir?  ' 
Mways  thinking  of  yourself.    Don't 
*■*  I  gave  you  your  Job.    I  gave  you 
er.    I  made  yoiu-  name  a  house- 
And  dont  you  forget  it,  Homer. 
It's  Hubert,  sir. 
niere  you  go.  always  trying  to  get 
5  mentioned.    And  speaking  of  that 
see  your  name  in  the  paper  this 
That's  twice  in  6  months,  Herbert 
(blanching).  Honest,  sir;  it  was  an 
A  traffic  accident.     I  ran  over  a 
lady  and  a  reporter  with  an  en- 
memory  recognized  my  name, 
ell.    don't   let    it   happen    again, 
room  for  pubUcity  seekers  around 
papers  only  got  so  much  space 
see.     You  shuffle  there,   Blrdie- 
;'s  it.  shuffle  them  good.    And  you 
i.    That's  right,  cut  them  a  couple 
And  I'U  deal.    Hmmm.    I  reckon 
Ihese  13  cards  here  and  you  folks 
up  the  rest,  fair  and  square. 
Gee,  that's  a  fine  deal,  sir.    Would 
bid  now? 
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ST7RVIV01SH1P  BeNKTITS  TOR  SERVICEMEN  DyING 

FtoM  Service-Connected  Causes 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Private  first  class,  U.S.  Army;  age  20  at 
death,  death  was  service-connected,  2  years 
service  at  death,  2  years  In  grade  at  death 


assumed  average  monthly  pay  was  $160  bw. 
pay  at  death  was  $148.50  a  month-  Z 
widow,  age  20,  and  a  child,  age  1-  ^a 
lives  out  her  expectation  of  life  (55.6  veaMT 
chUd  receives  maximum  number  of  paymeml" 
widow  does  not  remarry  yments, 


Benefits 


Payee 


Paying 
agency 


Widow. - 

Child 

Widow.,. 


Do. 
Child... 


HEW. 

do. 

VA... 


do. 
-do. 


Total. 


Type  of  puyniont 


Social  security 

do __ 

Social  security  (38 

U.S.C.  412(a)). 
Die. 
WOEA ..._ 


rayniont  i)criod 


204  months  ". 
252  months' 
163  months  >. 


f)»)7  inontlis. 
30  month."!.. 


Tayniont 
rate 


$00. 30 
fi0.30 
66;  30 

138.00 
110.00 


'  Until  child  reaches  age  18 


Total 
Piiyments 

$12,301.3) 
IS,  195.  CO 
10,806.90 

92,04«.00 
3,960.00 

134,309.70 
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fi^ven  no-trump. 
Gosh,  that's  a  brIUlant  bid,  sir 
>  hav«  n't  even  seen  your  hand. 

Wi  [ATSBKSNAicx.  I'm  afraid  I'll  have 
•^     Ouch. 

She  passes  too,  sir. 

Ine  woman.  You  may  all  be  seated 

I'll  Just  lead  this  little  or  kine 

hfere.  * 

A  marveloufi  lead.  sir.     I'li  just 

my  little  old  three  of  hearts. 


(tt  understruck) .  You  played  the  ace 

«•    pale  and  trembling).  Honeet.  sir' 

accident.    I  strategically  planned 

ace  later  when  you  weren't  look- 

'"^  for  the  three,  but  my  hands 

and 

accident?  Hmmm.  I  al- 
airschel,  that  your  eyes  were  set 
B  together. 

pleading).  Oh,  please  dont  say 
\  rust  me,  sir.    Ill  kill  myself. 

And  get  your  name  in  the 
wouldn't  dare. 

find  h^plness  In  hxmible  ob- 

he  knows  what's  good  for  him' 

our  next  episode,  folks.     And 

you  mosey  on  do«\^  the  traU 

*"-  what  Bible's  ol'  grandaddy 
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the  hxunble  man   who   don't 
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of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker. 

earlier  remarks  on  survlvor- 

.  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my 

table  Showing  the  benefits 

a  private  first  class  who  suf- 

--connected  death  and  who 

"and  one  child: 


HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30,  1965 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
remarks  made  recently  by  Mr.  C.  H  King 
vice  president,  board  of  trustees,  of  the 
Jackson  Public  Schools.  Mr.  King  spoke 
on  the  subject,  "Ta^ks  of  Teachers  and 
Trustees."  and  I  think  exceUently  defined 
some  of  the  items  of  hard  work  which 
are  required  of  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  address: 

Tasks  of  Teachehs  and  Trustees 
(An  address  made  to  the  professional  staff 
Jackson  Public  Schools,  Mlseiselppi  state 
Coliseum.   Jackson.   Miss.,    Aug.    30,    1965 
tnistee^'  ^^^'   ^^°®  president,   board  of 
I 

st5'Vt^^°°l°'^*i^»  °f  t^«  professional 
tv^K  J^f^*"°°  ^^'^c  Schools  affords 
the  board  of  trustees  a  few  moments  to  greet 
you  collectively  and  to  welcome  ySi  m  you 
ron^.r"f  ^PO^^^t  poets  of  duty  that  ^i 
combine  to  give  this  school  district  a  well- 
regarded  pro-am  of  pubUc  education  for 
more  than  38,000  pupUs  and  adults. 
tr,^*""  *??"  °'  educators,  more  than  l  500 
il^l?^^"''  ^"""^  ^^"^  ^^^'■'y  16-000  years  of 
llf^^  experience  to  your  tasks.  For  this 
talented  and  skilled  know-how  to  be  em- 
ployed for  an  average  of  9  calendar  months 

St^siSr^erSllhon""""^^^^  ^°"  '-  *^« 

All  of  you  are  graduates  of  recognized  col 
leg^   and  universities.     Many  of  you   hold 
postgraduate  degrees.    Numbers  of  you  W 
reinforced  your  education  further  S  have 
made    more    preparation     for     your     woJk 
through  extensive  travel  or  by  work  exneri 
ence  that  adds  to  or  sharpeJuT  your  pro 
fessional  competence.  *        ^ 

the*bi^rrf°or**f  ^"^^  ^  emphasize  that 
the  board  of  trustees  takes  great  pftde  in 

l^v^"^^**'  *^«  ProfessIonaT  staff  Of  the 
Jackson  Public  Schools  and  In  your  effective! 
ness  as  teachers  and  principals.     Werecoe 

you.    we  know  of  your  personal  desire  to  be 


adequate  to  every  call.  Aside  from  your  work 
in  classrooms  and  in  school  offices  we  know 
too.  there  are  conferences,  departmental 
meetings,  in-service  education  activities 
faculty  meetings,  committee  work,  parent-' 
teacher  meetings,  clinics,  workshops,  and 
other  sessions  that  make  a  bid  for  your  time 
I  am  certain  these  are  so  regular  and  in-' 
sistent  that  you  reach  the  place  where  you 
almost  cry  out  for  time  to  teach  and  to  pre- 
pare  for  teaching.  Yet  as  remote  from  your 
immediate  responslbUity  as  some  of  these 
demands  may  appear  to  be.  how  can  you  be 
an  effective  educational  team  member  unless 
you  counsel,  or  share,  learn,  and  participate 
with  your  colleagues  and  with  others  in  this 
common  enterprise? 

You  have  not  complained.  To  the  con- 
trary your  enthusiasm  and  determination  to 
do  your  work  even  better  have  marked  you 
as  teachers  to  be  admired  and  respected  far 
and  near. 

May  I  comment  that  school  board  mem- 
bers have  extra  demands  made  upon  their 
time,  too?  Did  you  know  that  in  the  past  5 
years,  which  is  the  term  of  office  of  a  school 
board  member  in  this  State,  that  your  school 
board  met  190  times?  And  because  we  have 
wanted  to  see  you  at  work  we  visited  a  school 

^^l^.  V^^  °'  ®**^^  °^^ool  session,  totaling 
180  visits  in  these  5  years.  And  we  have  had 
to  read  reports,  studies,  school  publications, 
proposals,  laws,  petitions,  recommendations, 
contracts,  periodicals  on  school  management, 
bulletins,  court  decrees,  and  memoranda  by 
*he  reams.  It  seems,  that  relate  to  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  these  public 
schools  that  we  serve.  We  have  susplcloned 
that  our  central  office  staff  operates  a  special 

?i"^fJ"^5  *°  ^^^  "^  reading  and  studying 
reports  of  your  work.  All  of  these  materials 
and  documents  we  have  had  to  appraise,  or 
seek  more  Information,  debate,  and  make  de- 

^^  o°f  ?u  *^®y  *^®^  y°"  a°d  your  work, 
inis  is  the  nature  of  our  extra  work— our 

i»?^  r^"'"''*"°°'  °^  '^"ity  meetings, 
our  workshope^our  PTA  meetings,  our  home- 
work—all of  which  we  have  done  along  with 
«^.«^      ^°l^  °'  making  a  livelihood  in   . 
spare  time.     So  I  submit  that  trustees  are 

Jf.^  If  l°^i°«^  *"''  y°"  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  Is  more  to  a  public  school 

^m^S^ij.  ^^"^  '"^  *^*  °^"'«  '"aj^^  ^"*y 

.rZT^  wonderful  spirit  and  great  energy  In- 

r^IJf 'Z^,  ^®  "*  determined  that  we^shall 

t.n^f^      ^^  "?  y°"  "'^  all  of  our  children 

rn^^t  \^}^^  **'  °'^  **^*y  ^  *lie  manage- 
ment of  this  excellent  school  system. 

?,r3^t  unspoken  but  sensed  support  and 
understanding  come  to  us  from  yo\ir  warm 

^nL\  ^?  *°  ""  ^°'"  8°«»  wUl  and  dedi- 
»t  n  J^  **^  undertaking,  and  they  Sustain 
us  in  our  work  as  your  school  trustees  and 
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-„„tribute  great  satisfaction  to  us  in  the 
SSSce^of  our  duties.  We  appreciate 
this  and  thank  you. 


xn 

You  are  a  sophisticated  group.    You  know 
fhat  oreparaUon  for  this  new  school  session 
wan  shortly  after  you  went  to  work  a  year 
^  both  on  your  part  and  on  the  part  of 
!Se*trustees  and  its  staff.    I  would  note  three 
♦hLes  which  have  been  done  in  getting  ready 
fftr  this  year  that  we  consider  significant: 
(1)  The  board  of  trustees  has  revised  and 
undated  its  policies  and  regulations.     Pro- 
ton will  be  made  in  faculty  meetings  and 
to  other  groups  for  all  of  you  to  become  ac- 
nuainted  with  these  modifications.     These 
changes  are  designed  to  improve  administra- 
tion and  school  operations.     (2)  The  school 
vear  has  been  lengthened.    You  will  be  able 
to  instruct  our  children  179  days  this  year, 
instead  of  the  legal  minimum  teaching  period 
of  175  days.    This  added  time  should  prove 
helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils.    (3)  Approxi- 
mately 65  more  teaching  stations  will  be  in 
use  this  year.    This  means  that  the  average 
teaching  loads  in  elementary  schools  should 
be  slightly  better  this  session  than  hereto- 

Thls  brings  us  to  the  jxjlnt  of  observing 
"that  this  board  recognizes  that  buildings, 
supplies,  teaching  aids,  policies,  and  methods 
are  important,  but  above  all  of  this  and 
fundamental  to  teaching  and  learning  is  a 
staff  of  Intelligent,  energetic,  and  enthusi- 
astic teachers.  This  you  are. 
IV 

I  have  tried  to  emphasize  in  this  brief 
greeting  that  as  a  knowledgeable  body  of 
educators  and  as  a  deeply  Interested  board  of 
trustees  we  have  common  goals  and  similar 
responsibilities — each  demonstrating  a  strong 
desire  to  give  unsparingly  the  time  and 
energy  required  to  insure  all  children  who 
come  to  us  to  learn  that  their  reliance  on  us 
is  Justified. 

Recently  I  learned  that  54  million  students 
win  be  enrolling  In  schools  and  colleges  with- 
in a  few  days.  This  is  better  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  Nation's  population.  Nearly 
2  million  teachers  are  now  returning  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolrooms.  What 
a  tremendous  utilization  of  manpower. 

"Strange  words  you  use  for  this  great  force 

That  surges  at  your  feet; 
'Curricvaum,'  'grade,'  and  'readiness.' 

and  'requirements  to  meet.' 
"On  the  beach  of  time  our  teachers  stand. 

The  restless  tide  rolls  in. 
And  everywhere,  throughout  our  land 

A  thousand  schools  begin." 

You  have  our  best  wishes  for  this  new  year 
as  school  begins  in  this  district. 


slble  readership,  and  I  Insert  It  In  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal- American] 
Tnis  Bkovoh 

The  reprieve  of  8  days  that  President 
Johnson  won  In  the  scheduled  steel  strike 
shovUd  give  negotiators  for  the  10  major 
companies  and  the  union  more  than  suf- 
ficient time  to  reach  a  reasonable,  nonln- 
flatlonary  settlement. 

As  always  in  a  case  like  this,  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people  come 
first,  and  that  very  much  Includes  our  men 
in  the  strange  and  sinister  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. A  prolonged  strike  in  a  basic  Industry 
like  steel  would  Impair  the  war  effort  and 
dislocate  the  economy. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  valid  reason  for  a 
strike.  The  Industry  la  healthy;  the  work- 
ers are  well  paid.  Now  that  the  negotia- 
tors have  taken  one  step  in  agreeing  to  the 
postponement,  they  should  take  the  bigger 
one  and  get  this  thing  settled.  The  interests 
of  the  country  require  It. 
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SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TI3CAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  1  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can carries  an  excellent  editorial  con- 
cerning the  8-day  reprieve  of  the  sched- 
uled steel  strike  won  by  President  John- 
son. 

The  writer  points  out  that  this  pro- 
vides more  than  enough  time  for  the 
companies  and  the  unions  to  reach  a 
reasonable,  noninflationary  settlement — 
a  statement  with  wliich  linow  we  agree. 

This  editorial  deserves  the  widest  pos- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABABIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3,  1965 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  Sunday.  August  22.  the  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  News  published  a  hand- 
some supplement  entitled  "Alabama- 
Young  Industrial  Giant." 

The  introduction  to  that  substantial 
document  includes  Information  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  I  include  it  here: 

Alabamlans  today  stand  in  the  market- 
places, but  not  with  their  hats  in  their  hands. 
They  believe  that  they  have  made  an  eco- 
nomic broad  Jvunp  unequaled  In  the  Nation's 
history.  And  they  have  done  this  within 
less  than  two  decades. 

It  is  as  simple  as  it  should  have  been 
predictable. 

Alabama  has  a  great  deal  to  sell  and  has 
sold  it  well. 

Best  of  all,  the  full  potential  of  a  State 
rich  in  natural  resources  and  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  forests  and  waters  has 
barely  been  scratched. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  a  rugged  pio- 
neer stock  are  living  up  to  the  traditions 
of  the  hardy  men  and  women  who  moved 
Into  Alabama  from  the  north  Into  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Appalachians  and  followed  the 
old  trails  along  the  Raccoon,  Lookout,  and 
Little  Mountains. 

They  traversed  the  lower  eastern  portion 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  an  area  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle  described  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  picturesque  regions. 

This  was  the  course  taken  by  the  first 
white  man  whose  footsteps  Imprinted  the 
preface  to  recorded  history  of  the  State. 
And  this  was  less  than  a  half  century  after 
Columbus  raised  a  landfaU  In  the  New  World. 
Man's  time  in  Alabama— at  least  so  far  as 
can  be  established  beyond  question — dates 
back  10.000  years.  These  were  the  cave 
dwellers,  the  artifacts  of  their  existence  on 
display  at  Russell  Cave  National  Monument. 
Out  of  the  West  many  centuries  ago,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  legends  and  linguistic 
and  archaeological  studies,  came  the  Indians 
who  gave  the  State  its  name  with  their  words 
"Alba  amo."  Literal  translation  is  "Here 
we  rest.-'  woven  into  the  State  motto  as  a 
romantic   and   treasured   relic    but    a   total 


contradiction  of  modem  Alabama'*  relentless 
stride  Into  the  future. 

Foiu-  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago  this 
summer,  history  and  the  white  man  met  for 
the  first  time  In  Alabama. 

This  was  to  be  but  a  brief  synopsis,  writ- 
ten in  blood  and  disillusionment  and  flavored 
with  a  high  degree  of  Ircjny.  It  was  only 
the  beginning  of  an  enthralling  continued 
story.  When  the  episode  wa«  dxMie  the  book 
would  slam  shut  and  history  wouldn't  pick 
up  threads  of  the  tale  again  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half. 

Out  of  the  territory  that  was  to  become 
Georgia  200  years  later.  Hernando  de  Soto 
led  a  party  of  several  hundred  noblemen  and 
pack  bearers.  De  Soto  came  with  high  quali- 
fications as  adventurer  and  conqueror,  a  hero 
of  Spain's  conquests  of  Nicaragua  and  Peru 
and  as  Governor  of  Cuba. 

When  De  Soto's  party  moved  into  the  Cooea 
Valley  of  today's  eastern  Alabama  In  July 
1540.  its  fortune  hvmters  were  drawn  by 
stories  of  great  Indian  riches  in  gold  and 
Jewels  as  inexorably  as  the  Coosa-Alabama 
Rivers  they  followed  are  drawn  to  the  gulf. 
Fevered  by  stori^  of  treasure  Just  beyond 
the  next  ridge  or  stream,  the  Spaniards 
moved  from  the  Cherokee  domain  Into  the 
Creek  Nation  which  ruled  the  greater  land 
area  of  Alabama. 

This  Is  where  you  move  from  the  high- 
lands into  the  rolling  prairies  studded  with 
foothills  and  escarpments,  laced  with  streams 
and  great  rivers.  Slightly  to  the  wert  are 
the  beautiful  plains  of  the  Black  SoU  Belt. 
which  takes  Its  name  from  the  color  of  the 
earth.  This  Is  broad  and  level,  gently  wav- 
ing land.  About  300  years  later,  this  would 
be  the  stage  for  Alabama's  storybotA  plan- 
tation era.  Its  cotton  kingdom,  and  heart- 
break. 

Taking  hostages  along  the  way.  De  Soto 
was  soon  to  confront  Creek  Chief  Tuskaloosa, 
a  proud  giant.  Spcmlsh  imperlousness  and 
Indian  pride  inevitably  reached  a  conclusion 
at  the  fortified  Creek  capital  of  MaubUa. 

A  battle  that  ebbed  and  flowed  for  a  day 
in  its  ferociovisness,  ended  In  slaughter  of 
the  Creek  inhabitants.  De  Soto,  dragging  his 
battered  remnants  and  Phyrric  victory  be- 
hind him,  fought  his  way  up  through  hostile 
land  to  the  Mississippi. 

Left  behind  was  his  claim  of  Spanish 
dominion  over  the  territory.  He  and  his 
dons  had  come  in  search  of  gold.  They  had 
walked  across  and  through  treasure  every 
step  of  the  way  and  never  recognized  It. 
It  would  be  centuries  before  the  white  man 
would  capture  and  tame  the  real  treasures  of 
the  land. 

Walt  a  mostly  unrecorded  162  years  after* 
DeSoto  and  move  south  of  the  Black  Boll 
Belt  and  Chunnunnugee  Ridge.  Here  the 
coast  plain  sets  in,  gently  xmdulatlng  and 
barely  perceptible  in  its  easy  roll.  This  is 
where  Alabama  commences  to  tilt  almost  In- 
differently toward  the  sea. 

In  these  coastal  plains  Is  a  great  storehouse 
of  the  State's  natural  wealth,  great  forest 
areas  and  yet  barely  touched  mineral  re- 
sources. This  is  also  where  Alabama's  flow- 
ing oil  potential  was  first  tapped  relatively 
few  years  ago. 

Go  almost  to  lands'  end  on  the  western 
edge  of  Alabama  in  1702.  There  In  the  Mo- 
bile area  Sievu-  de  Bienville  raised  Prance's 
flag,  the  second  of  six  banners  to  fly  over 
the  territory.  French  dominance  in  the 
coastal  region  would  continue  untU  1763. 
Two  decades  of  British  dominion  would  fol- 
low. But  the  zesty  flavor  of  Prance  was  to 
persist  in  the  State's  oldest  city  until  today. 
England's  20  years  of  rule  was  not  a  happy 
one.  beset  by  trouble  In  the  original  colonies 
and  the  sly  Influence  of  the  Creek  Alexander 
McGilllvray,  a  man  of  Scotch,  French  and 
Creek  blood  and  an  active  agent  ol  Spain. 

The  trickle  of  settlers  to  Alabama  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  becam«  a  mUd 
flood  at  war's  end,  back  Into   the  generaT 
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area  thi  augh  which  DeSoto  pushed  his  way 
south  25  3  years  earlier. 

The  li.st  days  of  the  Indian  In  Alabama 
were  no  quite  over,  but  the  flre  was  lighted 
with  th  ;  total  massacre  of  whites  at  Port 
Mlms  nc  rth  of  Mobile.  Hunted  and  fought 
Into  cen  lal  Alabama,  the  Red  Sticks  stirred 
to  warp  ith  by  British -imported  Tecumseh 
were  finally  criished  by  Andrew  Jackson's 
men  at   lorseshoe  Bend  in  1814. 

Alabai  la  was  now  on  the  threshold  of 
statehoo  1,  entered  the  Union  In  late  1819  as 
the  22d  £  tate. 

In  183  r  the  Indian  fought  the  last  battle 
on  his  nj  tive  soil.  By  1839  he  was  gone,  shut- 
tled awa  r  by  Federal  decree,  leaving  only  his 
burial  m  >vuid5  and  history. 

Alabai  la  was  now  entering  its  lush  era  of 
a  cotton  «onomy.  This  would  continue  until 
4  years  5f  war  wrecked  almost  ever>'thlng 
but  the  lew  State's  determination.  Recon- 
Btructior  left  deep  scars  and  problems,  but 
the  peop  e  felt  the  first  stirring  of  the  move 
from  aln  ost  total  agrarlanism  toward  a  need 
for  econc  tnlc  supplement. 

RunnljLg  well  Into  the  20th  century  this 
was  an  ei  a  of  casual  exploitation,  flamboyant 
politics  and  the  spectacle  of  two-a-day 
comics  attempting  to  mimic  the  soft  Ala- 
bama dri  wl.  Alabama,  It  appeared,  had  be- 
come a  1  olerated  museum  piece,  something 
to  be  ch  ickled  over  but  almost  Ignored  in 
the  work  of  Industry. 

At  this  point,  Alabama  shucked  its  Jacket. 
The  St  »te  rolled  up  Its  sleeves  and  set  to 
work  wit  ti  Its  sights  set  high  on  the  scale 
of  industrial  progress.  Determined  to  meet 
the  need!  of  a  fast  changing  technology  Ala- 
bama gea  red  Itself  for  economic  development 
In  ways  Vi  hlch  are  now  paying  dividends. 

Alaban  a  has  developed  Industrial  muscle. 
Across  th ;  State,  the  shifting  economy  moves 
from  far  n  to  city.  Little  more  than  two 
decades  j  go,  Alabama  was  70  percent  rural. 
Today,  tt  e  ratio  brushes  near  the  60  percent 
•  itrban  lev  el. 

In  the  past  30  months  the  State  has  ex- 
perienced a  phenomenal  Industrial  growth 
amoimtir  g  to  a  billion  dollars  in  new  and 
expanded  indtistry. 

This  d:  amatlc  milestone  underscores  the 
pleasant  fact  that  Industry  continues  to 
move  lnt<  Alabama,  changing  the  face  of  the 
State,  th  s  lives  of  its  people  and  opening 
broad   op  >ortunlties  for  its  new  neighbors. 

This  A]  ibama  of  1965  Is  not  a  new  thing 
Industria;  ly.  Rather,  It  Is  simply  a  far  more 
robust  fig  ore  of  its  basic  self.  It  is  a  patch- 
work, but  not  a  hodgepodge,  of  progress  dis- 
tributed through  all  67  counties.  It  has 
grown  to  a  stature  of  new  plants,  Jobs  and 
payrolls  i  mrecognlzed  even  by  some  of  its 
own  citlzi  ns  today. 

From  o  er  the  Nation,  industry  moves  into 
Alabama   Ln  increasing  flow. 
Why? 

Becaus*  business  likes  Alabama's  multiple 
and  abun  lant  offerings. 
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OF 


HOlf.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  lursday,  August  19.  1965 

Mr.  Vi  IHK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ca  1  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  a  pub]  c  service  advertisement  in  this 
Tliursdas  morning's  Washington  Post. 
This  info  -mation  notice  does  much  to  ex- 


plain anc 


clarify  the  nature  of  the  excise 


tax  cut.  The  Washington  Post  should 
be  commended  for  this  public  service. 
Other  public  mediums  and  newspapers 
would  do  well  to  follow  this  excellent  ex- 
ample. The  article  follows : 
How  THE  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Saves  You 
Money 
Excise  tax  cut.  You've  probably  heard 
these  three  words  many  times  in  the  past  few 
months.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  may  be 
a  little  confused  by  it  all.  There  are  sizable 
savings  to  be  made  from  the  new  tax  cuts — 
some  obvious — some  not  so  obvious.  Here 
is  basic  information  to  help  you  understand 
the  new  law: 

TWO    TAXES    ARE     INVOLV-ED 

You  should  know  how  these  taxes  work  in 
order  to  know  the  savings  you  can  expect  to 
receive : 

Retailers'  Federal  excise  tax:  This  tax— 
10  percent  of  the  retail  price — was  formerly 
added  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  amoimt 
of  the  tax  was  usually  shown  on  the  price 
tag.  This  excise  was  eliminated  entirely  on 
June  22.  ^ 

Manufacturers'  Federal  excise  tax:  This 
tax  has  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  goods  at 
the  manxifactiu-ing  level.  It  generally 
ranged  from  5  to  10  percent  of  the  miinufac- 
turer's  price  to  the  retailer,  and  has  been 
a  "hidden"  tax  for  the  consumer.  Most 
manufacturers'    excise    taxes    were    reduced 


or  eliminated  on  June  22;  some  ohters  are 
being  reduced  at  later  dates,  or  In  stages. 

MANY    PRODUCTS    ARE    AFFECTED 

The  ladles  will  save  money  from  the  re 
moval  of  the  10  percent  retail  excise  tax  on 
Jewelry,  coemetlca,  fur  coats,  diamonds  and 
handbags.  Men  shoppers  on  the  lookout  for 
a  new  set  of  golf  clubs  and /or  a  power  mower 
(lees  than  80-lnch  cut)  should  know  that 
the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  these  items 
has  been  removed.  Both  men  and  women 
benefit  from  the  repeal  of  retaU  excises  on 
luggage,  watches,  bUlfolds.  and  clocks— and 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  cut  on 
automobiles,  cameras,  film,  and  a  wide  range 
of  appliances.  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
savings  you  can  expect  to  make  as  a  result 
of  this  new  legislation. 

NOT   ALL    PRODUCTS    ARE    INCLUDED    In'the    TAX 
CUT 

Understandably,  some  customers  have  been 
confused  by  which  items  are  affected.  For 
example,  the  following  are  not  affected: 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  vacuiun 
cleaners,  bicycles,  camping  equipment, 
boats  and  outboard  motors.  Check  the  list 
at  right  for  more  detailed  Information  on 
which  products  are  affected.  These  tax  re- 
ductions are  designed  to  boost  an  already 
prosperous  economy,  help  create  Jobs,  aa 
well  as  provide  you  with  savings  on  muny 
types  of  goods.     Good  shopping. 


Exci-''c  cuts  and  repeals 


Item  taxefl 


Amount  of  tai 


Action 


Effective  Juno  22.  1965: 
Jpwclry,  furs,  cosiui'tio- 
bafrs.  \ 
Passenger  autonioMIrs . 


toik-trifs,  lugpaj-'f,  hand- 


Air  conditioners. 


10  percent  of  rctuil  price. 


10  percent  of  manufacturer's 

price. 
do 


Business  machines.  sportLnp  pooils  (except  fishinp 
tquipment),  phonoprapli  records,  musical  in- 
struments, television  sets,  radios,  phonopraph-!, 
photographic  equlimient  and  film,  pens  and 
mechanical  pencils,  a-wheel  trucks,  school  buses. 
Refrigerators,  freezers,  electric,  gas,  and  oil  appli- 
ances. 
KfTcctive  July  1,  196,'i:  Safe  deposit  boxes.. 
Eflective  noon,  Dec.  31,  1900: 

Cieneral  admi.<sions 

Race,  dog  track  admissions '.....'. 

Cabarets 

Efleetive  Jan.  1,  19Cf>:  "" 

Passenger  automol  liles 

Local  and  Ions-distance  t^'lepiione  aiid  teletype 
service. 

Telegraph  ser \  ice 

Communications  wire  and  equipmeiit  service.."! 

Private  communications  service 

Club  dues  and  initiation  fees 

Pil*  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snufl."  "". 

Electric  light  bulbs 


.do. 


6  perant  of  n;anufactur€r's 

price. 
10  percent  of  rental  charge. 

10  percen  t  of  amounts  over  $1 . 

20  i>ercont-.. 

10  percent  of  bill .."' 


Automobile  parts. 


Effective  Jan.  1,  1967: 

Passenger  automobiles. 

Local  and  long-distance  telephone  and  teletype 
S€rvicc 
Effective  Jan.  1,  1968: 

Passenger  automobiles. _ 

Local  and  long-distance  lulephonc  and  teletype 
service. 
Effective  Jan.  1,  1969: 

I'assenger  automobiles __. 

Local  and  long-distance  u-lepnonc  and  teletype 
service. 


7  percent  . 
10  percent. 


do.. 

8  percent 

10  percent „, 

20  percent 

10  cents  a  pound 

10  percent  of  manufacturer's 

price. 
8  percent  of  manufacturer's 

price. 


8  percent. 
3  percent. 


4  percent. 
2  percent. 


do... 

1  percent. 


Repealed. 

Reduced  to  7  percent  rflro- 
actlve  to  May  15,  ig^l.l. 

Repealed  retroactive  to 
May  1.5,  196.5. 

Repealed. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Reduced  to  6  percent. 
Reduced  to  3  percent. 

Repealed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Reduced  to  4  percent. 
Reduced  to  2  percent. 


Do. 
Reduced  to  1  percent. 


Do. 
Repealed. 


'  Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3,  1965 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Alabama.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my  re- 
port to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Alabama  for  February  18, 1965 : 
Washington  Rxpost — Sklma  Defendd)  by 
Congressman  Jim  Mabtin 
Two   of  my  Republican   colleagues   from 
Alabama,  John  Buchanan  and  Olixtn  An- 
drews, Joined  me  last  week  ^  taking  the 
House  floor  to  give  the  facts  on  the  situation 
in  Selma.    The  day  before  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  had  gone  to  Selma  spent  several 
hours  painting  a  sordid  picture  of  Selma  and 
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-astleating  the  law  enforcement  officers 
there  In  our  presentation  we  Alabamlans 
oointed  out  that  the  rights  of  all  people 
mav  be  secured  only  through  the  process  of 
uw  and  order.  Violence  In  the  streets,  de- 
fiance of  diUy  constituted  law  enforcement 
officers  and  mob  rule  results  only  In  anarchy 
and  threatens  freedom  for  all  the  people  of  a 
oonmiiinlty  and  the  Nation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  tolerant 
many  of  the  northern  liberals  would  be  il 
their  communities  were  subjected  to  the  mob 
rule  such  as  Selma  has  experienced.  I  won- 
der how  forgiving  they  would  be  If  their 
courts  were  disrupted,  their  business  ground 
to  a  standstill,  their  young  people  drawn 
from  their  classes  by  some  promise  of  Utopia 
or  some  threat  of  hnpendlng  doom.  Of 
course,  the  liberals  will  not  answer  these 
Questions.  Too  many  of  them  do  not  want  a 
reasonable  discussion  of  social  problems. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  votes  than 
they  are  with  the  welfare  of  Individuals. 

COMMITTEE   APPROVES   APPALACHIA   BILL 

My  Committee  on  Public  Works  approved 
the  Appalachla  bill  after  a  long  and  heated 
meeting.  While  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation are  laudable,  the  bill  Is  poorly  written 
and  m  many  cases,  discriminatory.  Every 
attempt  by  the  Republicans  on  the  commit- 
tee to  improve  the  bill  was  beaten  down  by 
the  Democrat  majority.  It  Is  evident  the 
liberal  majority  Is  going  to  pass  whatever 
legislation  demanded  by  the  administration 
without  change  and  regardless  of  the  cost  to 

the  people.  j.     ,  ^v. 

In  order  to  correct  at  least  part  oi  the 
Inequity  of  the  bill,  I  tried  to  have  Lamar 
County  included  in  the  bill.  I  came  within 
one  vote  of  succeeding,  even  some  of  my 
Democrat  colleagues  giving  me  support.  An- 
other attempt  virlU  be  made  to  Include  Lamar 
when  the  bill  Is  before  the  Hotise.  If  the  Ap- 
palachla bUl  Is  really  supposed  to  help  poorer 
areas,  Lamar  Is  far  more  entitled  to  be  in- 
cluded than  many  sections  named  In  the 
measiu-e.  

BRIEFS   OF  THE  WEEK 

A  move  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  which 
have  developed  in  the  financing  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  some  Republican  Members  of 
the  House.  Since  Its  Inception  In  the  1930  s, 
BEA  has  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States 
some  $1.1  billion  as  the  dlfiference  between 
the  2-percent  Interest  rate  the  agency  pays 
to  borrow  money  from  the  Government  and 
the  4.25-percent  rate  the  Government  has  to 
pay  to  borrow  the  money  It  lends  to  RE  A. 
REA  has  gone  far  beyond  Its  original  purpose 
of  bringing  electricity  to  Isolated  rural  areas. 
It  is  now  a  giant  subsidized  monopoly  which 
threatens  the  operation  of  private  power 
companies.  Legislation  Introduced  would 
make  Interest  rates  to  REA  more  realistic. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  Is  now  down  to  44.8 
cents  In  spite  of  the  fact  the  administration 
insists  there  Is  no  Inflation.  There  has  been 
a  steady  decline  since  the  advent  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society.  The  dollar 
was  worth  46.9  cents  In  1960,  46.4  In  1961, 
45  9  m  1962,  45.4  In  1963,  and  44.8  in  1964. 
Evidently  the  Great  Society  will  be  achieved 
when  the  dollar  is  worth  nothing  and  all  of 
the  people  are  poverty  stricken. 

What  are  our  young  people  being  taught 
in  high  school  and  college?  National  surveys 
of  high  school  and  college  juniors  reveal: 
71  percent  would  deny  an  accused  person  the 
right  to  confront  his  accuser,  40  percent  be- 
lieved certain  groups  should  be  denied  the 
right  of  peaceful  assembly,  41  percent  be- 
lieved that  we  should  cancel  freedom  of  the 
press  34  percent  favored  denying  free  speech 
to  certain  people,  26  percent  would  allow 
search  and  seizure  without  consent,  53  per- 
cent voted  for  Government  ownership  of 
banks,  railroads,  and  steel  companies;  56 
percent  voted  for  close  Government  regiUa- 
tion  of  all  business,  62  percent  said  that  the 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to  provide 


jobs.  62  percent  thought  a  worker  should  not 
produce  all  he  can,  61  percent  rejected  the 
profit  incentive  as  necessary  to  the  survival 
of  a  free  enterprise  system,  84  percent  denied 
that  patriotism  Is  vital  and  plays  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  our  lives.  These  surveys  were 
conducted  by  Northwestern  University.  Pmt- 
due  University,  and  VS.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. The  results  emphasize  the  real  educa- 
tional challenge  we  face  in  America. 


What  Is  the  Mississippi  Marketing 
Council? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30,  1965 
Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  on  the  low  rung  of  the 
economic  ladder  for  decades.  For  too 
long  we  were  dependent  on  agriculture — 
mainly  cotton— to  provide  a  livelihood. 
However,  eventful  changes  are  taking 
place;  significant  strides  are  being  made 
for  maximum  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  our  total  resources . 

Under  the  wise  leadership  of  Gov.  Paul 
B  Johnson,  Jr.,  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture created  in  1964  the  Mississippi  Mar- 
keting Covmcil.  Earlier  this  year,  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  council  sent  a  trade  mis- 
sion to  Europe.  Its  success  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  fact  that  it  brought  back  $3 
million  in  orders  for  Mississippi  goods. 

The  key  figure  in  the  council  is  its 
secretary.  Gene  A.  Triggs,  a  youthful  and 
resourceful  figure.  In  a  recent  address 
Mr.  Triggs  outlined  the  goals  of  the 
council.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  his 
remarks  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 
What  Is  the  Mississippi  Marketing  Council? 


(By  Gene  A.  Triggs) 
(NOTE.— Mr.  Triggs  is  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Marketing  Council.    The  following 
U  the  revised  text  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Triggs  In  Jackson  earlier  this  year.) 

Mississippi  is  one  of  the  top  ootton-pro- 
duclng  areas  of  the  world.  Our  1964  cotton 
lint  producUon  totaled  2.232.000  bales  and 
we  averaged  748  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 
Yet  we  ship  more  than  1.5  mUllon  bales  of 
cotton  out  of  Mississippi  each  year  to  be 
processed  Into  finished  products  elsewhere. 
Almost  60  percent  of  Mississippi's  land 
is  classified  as  forest  land.  We  continue  to 
lead  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  tree  farms. 
Our  State  has  3,335  tree  farms  totaling 
3,171,874  acres.  Presently  we  are  growing 
30  percent  more  timber  than  is  being  cut, 
yet  we  Import  many  wood  products  and 
products  derived  from  wood,  and  In  most 
areas  of  the  State  there  is  no  market  for  our 
timber. 

Mississippi  has  more  beef  cattle  than  any 
Southern  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
On  January  1.  1965.  we  had  some  2,192,000 
head  of  cattle  with  a  total  farm  value  of 
$177  552,000.  In  1963.  the  number  of  cattle 
commercially  slaughtered  In  Mississippi 
reached  an  all  time  high,  yet  we  rank  only 
22d  among  all  States  In  the  number  of  cattle 
'  slaughtered  and  Import  much  of  our  table- 
ready  meat  and  virtually  all  of  our  leather 
goods. 

These  examples  could  be  continued  almost 
Indefinitely.    In  spite  of  our  rapid  and  spec- 


tacular gains  In  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing, m  attracting  Industry  and  capital. 
In  too  many  ways  Mississippi  is  still  an  eco- 
nomic colony— a  supplier  of  raw  materials  at 
30  cents  per  pound,  and  a  buyer  of  finished 
goods  at  $1.30  per  pound.  The  marketing 
council  Intends  to  do  everything  possible  to 
help  Mississipplans  realize  for  themselves 
that  dollar  per  pound  difference. 

We  believe  that  we  can  do  this  through 
analysis  of  our  present  position,  careful  plan- 
ning, adequate  promotion,  and  Intelligent 
reasoning;  In  short,  we  believe  that  we  can 
market  Mississippi's  resources  and  products 
more  profitably. 

This  Is  an  oversimplification  of  the  mar- 
keting councU's  work  and  alms,  but  It  U  the 
basic  reason  for  Its  existence — to  aid  Mis- 
sissippi's economic  growth  through  Improved 
marketing  of  Mississippi's  potential,  re- 
sources and  products,  and  to  work  for  more 
profit  for  our  State's  agriculture,  Industry, 
and  commerce. 

Mississippi's  ability  to  produce  has  been 
forcefully  demonstrated.  The  problem  to- 
day Is  not  the  production  of  goods,  but  the 
marketing  of  goods.  Because  so  much  of 
Mississippi's  present  and  potential  wealth 
Is  In  agriculture  and  forestry,  the  marketing 
of  these  products  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  our  production 
ability: 

In  1963  we  produced  142  mlUlon  pounds 
more  of  cotton  than  we  ixwiuced  in  1943. 
We  also  produced  about  23.5  million  more 
bushels  of  soybeans.  1  million  more  bushels 
of  wheat,  191  mlUlon  pounds  more  rice, 
18  million  pounds  more  of  pecans  and  29,- 
000  tons  more  tung  nuts.  In  the  same  20 
years  our  output  of  livestock  products  has 
nearly  doubled.  Last  year  Mississippi  pro- 
duced over  307  mUUon  pounds^more  beef, 
511  million  pounds  more  broUers,  1.6  mil- 
lion pounds  more  turkey  meat  and  1.2  bil- 
lion more  eggs  than  In  1943. 

Mississippi  producers  have  kept  up  with 
scientific  advancements  also.  In  1930  It  took 
50  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  77  eggs;  today, 
r)0  pounds  of  feed  will  produce  146  eggs.  In 
1930  It  took  15  pounds  of  feed  15  weeks  to 
produce  a  3-pound  broUer;  today.  7  pounds 
of  feed  win  do  the  same  job  In  9  weeks. 

Approximately  $800  million  worth  of  goods 
and  raw  materials  were  processed  and  dis- 
tributed by  businesses  engaged  In  marketing 
agricultural  products  In  this  State  in  1964. 
We  believe  that  the  work  of  the  marketing 
council  can  ultimately  double  this  figure. 

This,  then,  was  the  thinking  that  prompt- 
ed the  creation  of  the  Mississippi  Marketing 
Council. 

In  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  In  January  1964.  Gov- 
ernor  Johnson  said: 

"MissUslppl  has  the  resources  and  Missis- 
sipplans have  the  skills  to  produce  vast  quan- 
tities of  raw  agricultural  and  forest  prod- 
ucts •  *  *  our  problem  lies  not  in  quantity  of 
production  •  •  •  but  in  (1)  product  Im- 
provement. (2)  processing  and  manufactur- 
ing, and  (3)  distribution  and  sales.  •  •  •  we 
need  to  process  more  of  these  raw  products 
to  an  end-product  stage  within  •  •  •  our 
State.  •  •  •  It  is  for  these  purposes  that  I 
have  advocated  •  •  •  the  creation  of  the 
marketing  council.  •  •  •" 

The  1964  regular  session  of  the  Mississippi 
Legislature  responded  with  passage  of  House 
bin  70,  creating  the  Mississippi  Marketing 
Council.    This  bin  says: 

"There  Is  hereby  created  within  the  Mis- 
sissippi AgrlciUtural  &  Industrial  Board  the 
Mississippi  Marketing  CouncU  •  •  •  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  development  of 
new  markets  for  Mississippi  agricultural  and 
forestry  products,  and  further  encouraging 
the  establishment  •  •  •  of  Industrial  opera- 
tions processing  agricultural  and  forestry 
raw  products  to  an  end-product  stage,  ready 
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council  consists  of  15  mem- 
by  the  Governor,  represent- 
segments  of  agriculture  and  for- 
iijdustry  and  commerce. 

designates    the    chairman 

chairman  of  the  council  and  ap- 

associate  director  for  agriculture 

■y  of  the  A.  &  I.  board  who  shall 

secretary  of  the  marketing  council 

shall  discharge  the  duties  and  responsi- 

the  agricultural  Industries  depart- 

he  A.  St  I.  board." 

coordinate  the   work   of   the  A.  &  L 

the  new  programs  of  the  market- 

',  a  special  liaison  committee  was 

from  A.  &  I.  board  members,  and 

""  Gartln  was  asked  to  serve  as 
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Initial  meeting  of  the  coimcil.  It 

1  that  seven  new  areas  of  activity 

immediately  pursued.    When  com- 

the  work  of  the  existing  agricul- 

tries  department,   they  provided 

OMise   of   action  for   the   council. 

of  activity  include: 

dommunity  work:  Revltalization  of 

~    -  and  rural  areas  throughout  the 

markets:    Developing   additional 

markets  for   Mississippi   products. 

products:    Development    and    sale 

—  lal  Mississippi  forest  products. 

M^lsslppl:     Encouraging    all    Mis- 

to  buy  Mississippi-made  products. 

md  Imports:  The  development  of 

world    markets    for    Mississippi 
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ProceBslJig    operations:     Encouraging    the 
of  additional   processing  ac- 
tflssissippi. 

Informing  Mlssissippiana 
work  of  the  council  and  opportu- 
loped  by  it;  and. 

iral  Industries:  Continuing  to  en- 
id  assist  in  the  location  of  in- 
Mlsslssippl  which  vrtll  utilize  our 
'  and  forestry  products. 

were  appointed  from   among 
of  the  council  to  develop  and 
Ic  programs   of   action   to  ac- 
t  angible  results  in  these  areas. 
ok  at  some  of  the  work  currently 
and  being  planned : 
of  the  coimcU,  where  possible, 
ted  specifically  toward  helping 
growth  and  development  of  our 
•iinities  and  rural  areas.     This 
for  the  creation  of  our  home 
committee.    A  suggested  plan  of 
1  uch  conununities  and  areas  is  be- 
"  by  the  council  and  will  shortly 
to  them.    In  this  work,  the  coun- 
as  both  a  clearinghouse  for  ex- 
and    provide   liaison   with 
State  and  Federal  agencies, 
the  councU  will  work  closely 
s  extension  forces,  Mississippi 
field  rejK-esentatlves,  area  de- 
assoclatlons,    members    of    the 
iupervisors,   and   others  similarly 
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"s  national  markets  committee 

an  inventory  of  all  items,  prod- 

,  and  things  processed  or  manu- 

the  State  which  can  be  marketed 

in   the    Nation   at   large. 

should  be  kept  up-to-date 

directed  toward  those  most  likely 

cytmcil  in  reaching  its  goals.    The 

program  also  Includes  a 

of  those  groups  to  which 

products  may    be  sold   and   the 

such  prospects  by  letters,  per- 

"«,  and  apiM-oprlate  advertising 

opportunities  arise. 

resoxirces   should   be   more 

id.    To  do  this,  close  oooper- 

1  eamwork  will  be  necessary  with 

Ippi  Forestry  Coounlsslon,  JHartst 


Products  Laboratory.  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
others  interested  in  the  development  of  Mis- 
sissippi's    forest    resources.       Opportunities 
presented    by    new    technical    developments 
win  be  pursued.    Included  in  this  work  will 
be  the  encouragement  of  profitable  sales  to 
new  forestry-utilizing  Industries  such  as  pulp 
and   paper  mUls,   pine   plj-uood   mills,    and 
stud  mills.     The  location  of  new  pine  ply- 
wood  manufacturing  plants  in  the  State  in 
recent  months    is   the   tj-pe   of    opportunity 
that  we  will  pursue  and  attempt  to  develop 
The  marketing  council  is  already  in  close 
contact    with    the     existing    Colonel    MIM 
(money  In  Mississippi)  organization  and  will 
cooperate  fully  in  encouraging  Mississlppians 
to  buy  more  Mississippi-made  and  processed 
goods  and  products.    The  Colonel  MIM  pro- 
gram estimates   that  some  «800  million   in 
wholesale  sales  and  some  $200  million  in  re- 
tail sales  are  made  by  out-of-State  firms  to 
Mississlppians.     If  we  can  cooperate  in  gejt- 
tmg  one-half   of   these  sales   to  Mississippi 
firms,  the  economy  of  the  State  will  be  di- 
rectly benefited  by  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion.    In  addition  to  Colonel  MIM  coopera- 
tion, special  promotional  programs  are  being 
developed  In  an  effort  to  increase  purchases 
of    Mississippi    products    by    Mississlppians 
The  marketing  council  will  work  closely  with 
the  resources  development  committees,  com- 
munty  development  clubs,  civic  clubs    ex- 
tension workers  and  others  who  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  same  goals. 

Exports  of  manufactiu-ed  goods  from  the 
State    of    Mississippi    to    foreign    countries 
amounted  to  over  $77  million  in  1960  and 
the  State's  exports  of  agricultural  products 
at  that   thne    amounted    to    $136.9    million 
Both  of  these  figures  have  increased  substan- 
tiaUy  In  the  last  few  years  with  the  comple- 
tion of  improvements  at  Gulfport  and  Pas- 
cagoula.  and  increased  emphasis  on  foreign 
trade.    We  are  confident  that  the  marketing 
cotmcil  can  aid  Mississlppians  in  increasing 
profitable   exporting.     Accordingly,   the   ex- 
port/import plan  of  action  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate publication  of  a  five-language  Mis- 
sissippi Trade  Directory  for  the  State. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  marketing  coun- 
cil, Mississippi  sent  its  first  trade  mission  to 
Europe  in  May  and  June  of  this  year.  Some 
17  Mississippi  business  leaders,  traveling  at 
their  own  expense,  visited  26  cities  in  10 
Western  European  countries  and  brought 
beck  to  the  State  over  $3  million  in  orders  for 
Mississippi  goods.  The  U.S.  Departments  of 
Commerce,  State,  and  Agriculture  helped  co- 
ordinate the  mission.  A  similar  mission,  led 
by  the  Governor,  is  planned  for  Latin  America 
in  November. 

Other  States  have  conducted  missions  of 
this  type  profitably  but  Mississippi  is  unique 
in  having  in  existence  the  marketing  coun- 
cil to  promote  the  mission  and  to  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  and  follow-through  agency 
for  the  opportunities  It  uncovers.  The  coun- 
cil win,  and  Is.  serving  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  all  types  of  import-export  information 
and  we  lu-ge  those  of  you  interested  to  con- 
tact us  on  this  subject. 

We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  on 
the  opportunites  for  Increased  processing 
operations  in  Mississippi.  One  example- 
Mississippi  Is  one  of  the  few  places  In  the 
world  where  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil 
are  produced  side  by  side  in  great  volume 
However,  little  or  no  added  economic  advan- 
tage Is  realized  by  our  people  from  this  great 
reservoir  of  food  and  industrial  oils  because 
we  ship  It  all  out  of  Mississippi  for  process- 
ing into  finished  products  elsewhere  In 
tixrn,  Mississlppians  import  all  of  their  cook- 
ing oils,  salad  oils,  margarines  and  other  soy- 
bean and  cottonseed  oil  products  We  be- 
lieve that  feasibility  studies  will  uncover 
other  processing  operations  for  us.  Imme- 
diately we  are  pursuing  the  handling  of  sur- 
plus eggs,  the  possibility  of  canning  Mis- 
Bifisippl  beef  and  pork  for  export,  and  other 
projects  of  a  similar  nattu-e.    We  no  longer 


abip  Uve  poltry  out  of  the  State  when  w* 
oan  increase  our  profit  by  shipping  processej 
birtte;  we  can  apply  this  lesson  elsewhere 

■nie  Mississippi  public  must  be  kept  aware 
of  the  work  Of  the  marketing  council  and  the 
opportunities  developed  by  it.  Therefore 
'"^f."  .^o'^ducting  a  systematic  program  of 
public  information  including  materiaJnre 
pared  for  newspapers,  radio  and  television 

Son  Of  ^SS."^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  P«-^^- 
"Hie  marketing  council  has  contracted  for 
spa^e  for  Mississippi  manufacturers  and  nro- 
ducers  to  exhibit  their  products  in  the  New 
International  Trade  Mart  Building  now  be 
ing  completed  In  New  Orleans.  This  nVw 
trade  mart  will  serve  as  a  showcase  for  uZ 
Blssippl's  products  to  the  thousands  of  in- 
ternational  businessmen  who  will  look  on 
this  facility  as  their  first  stop  when  arrlvlne 
In  this  country.  ^ 

A  bllllon-and-a-half  dollars  of  cargo  flows 
through  this  port  each  year  and  as  the  cross? 
roads  of  this  area  for  international  traders 
and  tourists,  we  know  this  Is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  siphon  off  some  of  this  busi- 
ness and  activity  and  route  it  to  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  specific 
activities  of  the  council,  its  committees  and 
ts  sUff.  The  work  Is  being  done,  some  of  it 
Is  now  completed,  other  phases  will  be  com- 
pleted later.  The  program  of  the  council  Is 
fiexible.  We  can  change,  amend  and  modify 
our  tactical  activities  as  time  and  conditions 
warrant.  Our  overall  strategic  objective  re- 
mains constant:  to  improve  the  economy  of 
Mississippi  through  any  and  all  marketing 
activities  which  can  profitably  affect  our 
people. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  work  men- 
tioned above  are  those  which  we  believe  we 
can  accomplish.  They  are  a  start  and  we 
believe,  a  start  In  the  right  direction.' 

There  has  been  some  confusion  In  the 
minds  of  many  people  about  the  relation- 
ship of  the  marketing  council  and  the  A  &  I 
board.  This  Is  natural.  The  marketing  coun- 
cil Is  a  new  organization  and  the  A  &  I 
board  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 

The  Mississippi  Agricultural  &  Industrial 
Board  has  done  a  magnificent  job  for  this 
State  and  Is  doing  so  now.  The  work  of  the 
A.  &  I.  board  and  the  work  of  the  area  devel- 
opment organizations  throughout  the  State 
and  the  chambers  of  commerce  have  done 
much  to  Improve  Mississippi's  economy. 

The  A.  &  I.  board — and  other  area  develop- 
ment organizations — has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  attract  outside  interests  to  the 
State:  tourists,  capital,  new,  and  expanding 
industries. 

The  record  speaks  for  Itself.  Capital  in- 
vestment is  up,  tourist  inquiries  are  coming 
In  at  a  record  pace,  new  and  expanding  in- 
dustries have  made  news  for  years  now. 

In  working  toward  attracting  these  out- 
side Interests  to  our  State,  more  and  more 
Mississlppians  were,  themselves,  educated  and 
informed  as  to  the  opportunities  lying 
dormant  in  Mississippi. 

Agriculture  and  forestry,  as  the  State's  No. 
1  industry,  have  been  and  are  vital  elements 
of  our  economy.  It  was  reasoned  that  it 
would  be  logical  to  develop  them  to  their 
utmost  profitable  utilization.  The  biggest 
gap  in  this  was  in  marketing. 

This  thinking  helped  lead  to  the  creation 
of  the  marketing  council. 

The  work  of  the  marketing  council  will 
supplement  and  complement  th?  economic 
development  work  done  by  the  A.  Sih  board 
and  others.  The  programs  of  the  two  work 
hand  in  hand.  Their  common  objective  Is 
the  stimulation  of  our  State's  economic 
growth.  Their  emphasis  Is  complementary 
but  different;  their  tactical  methods  pursue 
different  areas. 


We  believe  that  the  marketing  council  will 
All  a  gap  that  has  existed  In  our  economic 
development  work.    We  believe  that  it  will  be 
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of  tremendous  benefit  to  our  producers  of 
agricultural  and  forestry  products.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  will  improve  the  economy  of  our 
smaller  communities  and  rural  areas.  We 
hope  that  it  will  \mcover  new  uses  for  our 
products  and  enable  us  to  market  them  more 
profitably.  We  believe  that  it  will  increase 
our  commercial  trade  with  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  and  will  at  the  same 
time  make  more  Misslsslptans  aware  of  the 
wisdom  of  using  and  buying  Mississippi 
products.  It  Is  a  clearing  house  of  Infor- 
mation, it  is  a  service  agency.  It  is  a  Uaison 
group. 

It  provides  a  cooperative  effort  and  new 
approach  to  the  old  problem  of  making  more 
money  for  Mississlppians. 


L.B.J.,  Ike,  and  Unity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3. 1965 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam S.  White's  colmim  of  September  1, 
1965,  commenting  on  the  strong  com- 
radeship between  President  Johnson  and 
former  President  Elsenhower  Is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  note. 

Mr.  White,  after  noting  that  their  ad- 
verse views  on  domestic  issues — even 
back  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  President 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  Senate  majority  lead- 
er—never prevented  their  thinking  alike 
on  foreign  policy  matters,  makes  this  In- 
cisive statement: 

The  political  pro,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  old 
soldier,  General  Eisenhower,  have  one  essen- 
tial quality  In  common.  Both  know  that  we 
can  live  with  domestic  disagreements  but 
that  when  the  honor  and  safety  and  troops 
of  this  Nation  are  engaged  abroad,  this  Na- 
tion can  have  onlir  one  President  and  one 
policy  at  a  time. 

The  profound  insight  of  Mr.  White's 

commentary  was  never  more  apparent 

than  in  this  column.    Under  unanimous 

consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  include  it  In 

the  Congressional  Record: 

(From    the    New    York    Journal-American, 

Sept.  1, 1965] 

L.BJ.,  Ike,  and  Unity 

(By  WUliam  S.  White) 

Washington. — The  strongest  comradeship 
in  the  history  of  the  White  House  between 
an  ex-occupant  and  an  incumbent  has  been 
sealed  between  President  Johnson  and  former 
President  Eisenhower.  It  Is  a  partner^ip 
that  begins  at  the  oceans'  edges  and  looks 
outward  abroad.  Domestically,  these  twain 
rarely  meet. 

On  the  great  and  somber  foreign  crises  of 
our  days,  General  Eisenhower,  the  erstwhUe 
Allied  commander  in  chief,  Is  marching  with 
the  onetime  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy,  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  vinison  and  mu- 
tual understanding.  About  home  matters, 
they  don't  talk  much.  Implicitly,  they  sim- 
ply agree  to  disagree,  and  let  It  go  at  that. 

General  Elsenhower  has  always  been 
rightly  preoccupied  with  what  he  calls  na- 
tional security  Issues.  And  even  if  he  had 
ever  been  or  were  now  enchanted  with  home 
questions,  no  Intrusion  Into  the  privacy  of 
the  Johnson-Elsenhower  relationship  would 
be  required  to  report  that  the  general  would 
have  no  trouble  at  all  in  repressing  his  en- 
thxisiasm  for,  say,  the  Johnson  concept  of 
the  Great  Society. 


But  President  Johnson's  approaches  to  the 
outer  world,  whether  In  Vietnam  or  the  Do- 
minican RepubUc,  axe  deeply  approved  by 
the  generaL  And  these  approaches  today  are 
powerfiUly  defended  by  him  from  merely 
partisan  Republican  criticism. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  Is  that  the  urgent 
and  highly  professional  politician  who  is 
Lsmdon  Johnson,  and  the  professional  soldier 
who,  as  President,  so  often  found  politics  a 
great  nuisance,  have  made  up  a  team  to  de- 
fend this  country's  bottom  foreign  Interests 
as  they  see  them. 

The  former  President  is  not  merely  care- 
fully consulted  on  what  the  State  and  De- 
fense Department  people  like  to  call  the  big 
picture.  He  is.  by  President  Johnson's  stand- 
ing orders,  kept  intimately  informed  on  all 
the  smaller  pictures  which  at  last  make  up 
the  large  mosaic.  He  receives  briefings  not 
simply  on  all  high  and  settled  and  evolving 
national  strategies,  but  also  on  all  their  com- 
ponents— including,  few  illustration,  the  most 
secret  operations  and  estimates  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

It  Is  a  relationship  of  magnanimity  on 
General  Eisenhower's  part  and  of  deep  appre- 
ciation on  Mr.  Johnson's  part.  All  the  same, 
it  could  hardly  have  come  about  but  for  the 
circiunstances  of  the  past. 

In  the  8  years  when  General  Elsenhower 
was  a  Republican  President,  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Johnson  was  not  terribly  keen 
about  all  Elsenhower  domestic  policy,  any 
more  than  General  Eisenhower  today  is 
madly  keen  about  all  Johnson  domestic 
policy. 

But  In  all  those  years  Senator  Johnson 
neither  pettUy  attacked  President  Elsenhower 
abroad  nor  permitted  his  more  eager  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  successfully  to  do  so  In  a 
sense,  in  his  retirement.  General  Eisenhower 
is  repaying  generosity  with  generosity. 

The  more  Important  truth  is  that  the  polit- 
ical pro,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  old  soldier. 
General  Eisenhower,  have  one  essential 
quality  in  common.  Both  know  that  we  can 
live  with  domestic  disagreements  but  that 
when  the  honor  and  safety  and  troops  of 
this  Nation  are  engaged  abroad,  this  Nation 
can  have  only  one  President  and  one  policy 
at  a  time. 

This  Is  the  basis  of  their  association — this 
and  also  what  happens  to  be  a  basic  and 
mutual  personal  liking. 

In  the  highest  and  strictly  nonpartisan 
sense.  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  country.  In 
the  smaller  and  more  political  sense.  It  surely 
does  Mr.  Johnson  no  harm.  For  the  Presi- 
dent Is  fully  aware  of  the  accuracy  of  field 
reports,  notably  from  the  Midwest,  that  he 
would  be  in  a  great  deal  more  trouble  today, 
especially  with  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  Republicans  generally  know 
that  General  Eisenhower  is  being  truly  lis- 
tened to  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  of 
that  barrel  of  eels  which  we  must  confront 
in  the  world  outside. 


GOP  White  Paper:  Hard  Line  or  Soft? 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AUgust  17, 1965 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
Spivack's  recent  column  on  the  GOP 
white  paper  is  worthy  of  mention  for 
several  reasons.  The  most  basic  Is  that 
Mr.  Spivack  makes  the  point  that  this 
oversimplified  paper  which  at  once 
criticizes  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
and  at  the  same  time  urges  support  of  It 


not  only  overlooks  the  realities  of  the 
situation  In  southeast  Asia  and  fails  to 
take  account  of  changes  in  the  American 
Government,  it  also  declines  to  offer  any 
constructive  alternative. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  Insert  It  In  the  Record  at 
this  time : 

GOP  White  Paper:    Hard  Line  oe  Soft? 

(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 
The  biggest  problem  for  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion when  there  is  a  President  like  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  in  the  White  House  is  not 
"loyalty" — of  that  there  is  no  question- 
but  in  knowing  what  to  oppose. 

No  better  example  of  the  Republican  di- 
lemma Is  likely  to  be  found  than  in  the  so- 
called  white  paper  entitled  "Vietnam:  Some 
Neglected  Aspects  of  the  Historical  Record," 
issued  by  the  House  GOP  Committee  on 
Planning  and  Research. 

Other  than  politics,  the  reason  for  issuing 
this  paper  at  this  time  is  obscure.  What  its 
authors  seemed  to  be  trying  to  do  was  to 
portray  the  President  as  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  leader  of  a  war  party  and  an  ap- 
peasement parfcy. 

They  also  sought  to  picture  the  Republi- 
cans as  a  "peace  party"  since  President 
Elsenhower  never  committed  the  use  of 
American  troops  to  protect  South  Vietnam, 
yet  left  the  impression  that  had  their  hard- 
line policies  prevEilled,  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia  would  never  have  deteriorated. 

Since  an  opposition  party  cannot  Just  fold 
Its  tents  and  quietly  steal  away,  I  supjpose 
the  House  Republicans  are  entitled  to  an  E 
few  effort  In  composing  this  paper  but  I'm 
afraid  they  would  not  get  passing  marks  on 
Its  content. 

What  was  wrong  with  It? 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  oversimplified.  It 
did  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions which  gave  rise  to  the  fighting  when 
the  French  were  still  there,  treating  the  Viet- 
namese as  vassals.  It  did  not  recognize  the 
changing  character  of  the  confilct  as  the 
South  gradually  began  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  social  reforms.  Finally,  Jvist  to  list 
three  items.  It  did  not  recognize  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  Diem  regime. 

Next  to  these  neglected  aspects,  the  Hoiise 
Republicans  failed  to  take  Into  account 
changes  in  the  American  Govenunent,  under 
L.B.J.,  or  the  circumstances  which  persuaded 
the  President  to  take  a  stronger  stand  toward 
North  Vietnam  than  did  either  President 
Eisenhower  or  President  Kennedy,  neither  of 
whom  was  so  directly  challenged.  • 

One  part  of  the  white  paper  does  raise 
some  fundamental  points  which  are  more 
Ijersuaslve  than  the  paper  as  a  whole.  "To 
what  degree  miscalculation  on  the  part  ot  the 
enemy  has  brotight  about  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, no  one  can  be  sure,"  the  House  Repub- 
licans said.  "It  Is  clear,  however,  that  many 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  past  4  years 
could  only  have  encouraged  underestimation 
of  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  the  Nation 
m  the  pursuit  of  Its  foreign  poUcy  goals." 

It  then  cites  a  number  of  comments  made 
during  the  Kennedy  era  and  the  1964  cam- 
paign as  weU  as  the  "abrupt  reversal  of 
policy,  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the  leader 
whom  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  been  ardently  supporting  (I.e.  Diem)." 
No  American  President  could  count  on 
any  substantial  degree  of  pubUc  support  at 
home  If  he  ran  for  cover  or  burled  his  head 
in  the  sand  when  an  enemy  determined  to 
bury  us  actually  began  shooting  at  U.S.  sol- 
diers. That  would  have  confirmed  Red 
China's  assertion  that  we  were  a  "paper 
tiger"  and  Khrushchev's  view  that  we  were 
"too  liberal  to  fight." 

After  33  pages  of  criticism  the  white  paper 
urges  all  Americans  to  "support  whatever 
action  is  needed"  to  keep  South  Vietnam  in- 
dependent and  to  end  Communist  aggression. 
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Perhaps  there  will  be  another  white  paper 
letting  tl  le  President  know  what  "is  needed." 
Until  thi  n.  he'll  Just  have  to  struggle  along 
without    he  benefit  of  this  advice. 


E3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(kN.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AL.^BAMA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  •riday,  September  3, 1065 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker ,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
newslet  er  to  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Alabama  for  February  25, 
1965: 

WASHiNcJrox  Report — Fiscal  Responsibh-itt 

A  Must  Now 

(^  Congressman  Jim  ^L\ETI^•^ 

people  contemplate  the  expected 
n  the  dreams  created  by  the  glow- 
of  the  Great  Society,  too  many 
the  growing  crisis  which  threatens 
structure  of  our  economy.     Reek- 
spending  and  totally  Irrespon- 
pollcies  are  constantly  reducing 
of  the  dollar,  causing  a  continued 
our  gold  supply,  and  could  result  in 
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Washington  Report 


trying  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  I  did 
to   arouse   interest   in   a  return   to 
sjfcity    in    remarks    I    put    into    the 
CoNCRESjiONAL  RECORD.     In  the  4  years  since 
of  a  Democrat  administra- 
have  traversed  the  "New  Frontier" 
arTied  upon  the  "'Great  Society" — a 
golden  age  of  Pericles — with  deficit 
,  mounting  debt,  dwindling  gold  and 
unemployment     marking     every 
e  way.    Central  authoritarian  gov- 
has  made  sure   that  Federal   con- 
has  Insidiously  or  ruthlessly  in- 
itto  our  State  and  local  governments, 
aesses.  oxir  homes,   our  daily   lives, 
tried  to  spend  o\irselves  rich,  smart 
but  all  we  have  really  done  is 
e  our  basic  structure   of  govem- 
our  free  enterprise  system  and 
cjur  citizenship  vis-a-vis  the  Federal 


Inau  ^ration 


ter  t 

1h 


seci  ire 
ermla 
Wi  aken 


January  1961  the  Federal  spending 

Increased  by  25  p)ercent  from  $80  to 

billion;  we  have  sizable  deficits  in  each 

year — our  last  balanced  budget 

we  have  added  $30  billion  to  the 

dfebt;  we  have  had  a  deficit  every  year 

balance-of-payments    position;    our 

sup  ply  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 

I  lecades.    We  are  cutting  our  defense 

in  the  face  of  an  alarming  deteri- 

n   world  political   conditions   while 

more  for  so-called  welfare  purposes. 

the  time  for  perceptive,  forthright 

put  our  fiscal  hotise  in  order.    It  is 

and    irresponsible    to    think   that 

impfending  crisis  will  disappear  if  we  Ig- 

It  will  be  ruinous  if  we  think  that 

£  weep  it  under  the  rug  and  go  on  our 

s|  ending  way.    We  must  immediately 

c  iscipiined    monetary    policies    that 

c  emonstrate  our  firm  resolve  to  pro- 

jurchaslng  power  of  the  dollar.    Our 

icies  must  again  reflect  a  determlna- 

ve  within  o\ir  means.    Our  economy 

kept  competitive  and  free  to  operate 

this    stifling   Influence    of    Federal 

If  we  will  do  these  things,  then, 

then,  will  we  be  able  to  achieve  a 

that   is  something  more  than 

liokuzu. 


so  ;lety 


BRIZFS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Before  the  Preeldent  tries  to  discourage 
travel  abroad  by  American  citizens  by  impos- 
ing a  $100  tax  in  order  to  ease  the  drain  on 
our  gold  supply,  p>erhaps  he  should  look  Into 
the  millions  we  are  making  in  Illegal  pay- 
ments abroad.  Atwut  $200  million  a  year  is 
flowing  abroad  to  vetemns  and  beneficiaries 
of  social  security  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Some  $75  million  v,-orth  of 
VA  checks  go  to  foreign  ccijntrles.  About 
150.000  beneficiaries  of  si-K-i;!!  security  pay- 
ments live  abror.d.  of  T^hich  60  percent  are 
not  U.S.  citizens.  We  ore  prsyinc;  social  secu- 
rity to  3.096  noncitizens  in  West  Germany, 
7.094  noncitizerjs  in  Greece.  1  197  noncitizens 
in  Ireland.  215  nonciti/jens  in  Israel,  20,093 
noncitizens  in  Italy.  3.695  noncitizens  in 
Japan,  and  314  m  tiie  Netherlands.  We  are 
even  sending  payments  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  Yugoslavia.  In  adcUiion  people  are 
receiving  U.S.  payments  v.ho  live  in  Austria. 
Bolivia.  Brazil,  Chile,  the  Congo.  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  the  Ivory  Const.  Luxembourg,  Mon- 
aco, Panama,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Upper  Volta. 

By  a  vote  of  288  to  92  the  House  passed 
H.R.  45  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fnand  for  Special  Operation  of  the  Inter- 
national American  Development  Bank.  The 
bill  carried  an  authorization  of  $750  million. 
I  voted  against  the  measure  because  it  was 
brought  out  in  debate  it  will  ftirther  Jeopar- 
dize our  balance  of  pa\-ments  problem. 

The  House  voted  302  to  63  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Disarmament  Control  As^ency  for 
3  years  with  appropriations  of  $40  million. 
I  voted  against  the  extension.  At  a  time 
when  our  enemies  are  arming  to  the  teeth. 
American  boys  are  dying  in  Vietnam  and  our 
world  position  Is  deteriorating,  it  borders  on 
stupidity  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  dis- 
armament programs.  We  can  do  much  bet- 
ter by  enunciating  a  strong  foreign  policy 
which  will  convince  the  Communists  they 
cannot  achieve  their  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. When  we  convince  them  that  we  are 
not  weak  and  will  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  protect  our  Nation  and  the  free  world,  that 
will  be  the  time  to  talk  about  disarmament. 

Those  interested  In  obtaining  reprints 
from  the  Congeession.\l  Record  of  my  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Selma, 
please  write  me  at  1515  Lonsrworth  Building, 
Washington,  DC, 


The  Sao  Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area:  Need 
for  Recreational  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31,  1^65 

Mr.  CHARLES  Hi  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  conclude  my  insertions 
in  the  Record  of  the  four-pait  series  by 
Mr.  Vincent  X.  Flaherty  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald-Examiner  on  the  need  for 
recreational  development  of  the  San 
Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Herald - 
Examiner,  Aug.  29, 19651 

The  Men  Who   Boost  San  Gorgonio 

(By  Vincent  X.  Flaherty) 

Three  men  who  have  been  superlatively 
active  In  the  progressive  sports  picture  of 
southern  California  are  Bing  Crosby,  Bob 
Hope,  and  Walt  Disney,  but  perhaps  that  Im 


not  doing  them  Justice.  Their  Influence  haa 
been  felt  nationally  and  internationally,  to 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

These  three  have  done  more  for  the  U5. 
Olympic  teams  than  any  Individual  or  group 
of  individuals  associated  with  the  world  of 
entertainment. 

All  three  are  strongly  in  favor  of  opening 
10  percent  of  the  long  San  Gorgonio  range 
(85  miles  from  Los  Angeles)  for  winter  sports. 
They  all  agree  it  would  be  one  cf  the  tinest 
winter  sports  area  in  the  world. 

Walt  Disney  was  the  man  behind  the 
Squaw  Valley  winter  Olvinpics  a  few  years 
ago,  and  staged  a  spectacle  which,  in  its  way, 
outdid  Disneyland. 

telethon 

Hope  and  Crosby  have  been  longtime  sup. 
porters  ef  the  Olympic  movement,  seeing  as 
how  the  Russians  are  cut  to  show  the  world 
Americans  are  second  best  when  it  comes 
to  physical  superiority. 

You  probably  will  remember  Bing'.i  and 
Bob's  great  1412  hour  Olympic  telethon  of 
1952.  an  all-network  show  which  kept  the 
Nation  up  all  night  and  brought  in  a  fi- 
nancial deluge  which  paid  expenses  for  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team  to  make  it  over  to  Hel- 
sinki In  good  style. 

That  show  was  sponsored  by  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  set  an  all-time  television 
entertainment  record  for  viewers  that  never 
has  been  approached,  thanks  to  Hope  and 
Crosby. 

Crosby,  Hope,  and  Disney  have  much  In 
common.  They  are  all  outdoor  types,  but 
maybe  Disney  has  an  edge  on  the  other  two 
tills  year  because  he  was  chosen  the  honorary 
national  chairman  of  National  Wildlife  Week 
for  1965  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

CONSERVATIONIST 

Disney  Is  a  conservationist,  yet  when  you 
ask  him  about  the  scar«!iy  used  San  Gor- 
gonio range,  he  says:         f 

"I  certainly  hope  the  eyes  will  be  opened 
of  the  powers  that  be  •  •  •  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  opening  of 
San  Gorgonio  as  a  winter  sports  area.  Cer- 
tainly 10  percent  of  it  cannot  htirt  anything, 
but  would  be  a  great  thing  for  southern 
Californians. 

"I  know  the  wilderness  people  are  opposed 
to  this,"  says  Disney,  "but  I  don't  think  mak- 
ing part  of  San  Gorgonio  into  a  sports  area 
wotild  conflict  with  their  Interests.  It  could 
certainly  be  controlled  and  it  is  such  an  ideal 
location  In  this  big  densely  populated  area 
of  southern  California  that  it  should  be  used. 
Skiing  is  a  fast  growing  and  clean  sport  and 
we  need  part  of  San  Gorgonio." 

Few  people  know  more  about  the  winter 
sports  slttiatlon  in  southern  California  than 
Disney.  He  pioneered  skiing  In  this  State, 
dating  all  the  way  hasjCfp  1937.  when  he  was 
the  first  financial  bacMr  of  Hannes  pchoU 
in  the  opening  of  the  Sugar  Bowl.  They  even 
named  a  principal  mountain  there  Mount 
Disney. 

Disney  knows  whereof  he  speaks  concern- 
ing San  Gorgonio,  too.  Some  years  ago  he 
had  a  survey  made  of  San  Gorgonio  and 
found  that  any  one  of  several  spots  along 
the  range  would  be  excellent  for  winter 
sports.  But  in  those  days  the  public  had  not 
yet  been  aroused  to  San  Gorgonio's  great 
potential. 

NO    DOUBT 

At  a  luncheon  with  Walt,  Disney  wa^jpit- 
spoken  In  his  conviction  San  Gorgonio  can 
provide  one  of  the  world's  greatest  winter 
sports  areas. 

At  that  time,  Disney  told  the  writer: 
"There  is  no  doubt  about  It.  It  could  be 
a  wonderful  place.  But  until  now  the  nature 
groups  prevail  over  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority because  the  majority  Isn't  organized. 
Hope  and  Crosby  agree  with  Disney  whole- 
heartedly.   Particularly  after  pondering  the 
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clobbering  the  Soviets  gave  our  winter  Olym- 
pic team  at  Innsbruck. 

"San  Gorgonio  would  be  the  moet-used 
skiing  area  in  the  world,"  said  Hope.  "What 
other  winter  sports  place  can  you  And  with 
niuilons  of  people  In  Its  back  yard?  It's  s 
cinch  It  would  produce  more  good  athletes 


In  a  show  of  gathering  strength  for  the 
movement,  Loe  Angeles  Congressmen  fol- 
lowed the  example.  Companion  bills  have 
been  introduced  by  Representatives  Jaicxb 
BoosEVEL/T,  Chablxs  H.  WILSON — and  now. 
reportedly,  Edwahd  R.  Rotbal,  of  Los  An- 
geles also,  is  about  to  introduce  a  bill.    There 


Alaska:   The  Last  Best  Hope 


for  the  winter  Olympics  than  any  other —     Is  also  evidence  of  support  from  northern 

by  a  wide  margin.    There's  no  place  like  it.       '*-  ' '  "  °""  " '"  ♦^'" 

"I  often  think  of  San  Gorgonio's  terrific 
potential  when  I  am  driving  back  and  forth 
between  Palm  Springs  and  my  home  in  San 


Fernando  Valley."  added  Bob.     "It  is  an  In 


California  In  the  form  of  a  San  Gorgonio  bill 
introduced  by  Hakold  ("Bizz")   Johnson. 

DELUSION 

Representative     Johnson     fathered     the 
Squaw    Valley    winter    sports    project.    It 


justice  to  the  public  that  part  of  It  hasn't     broueht  CaUfomla  Its  first  winter  Olympic 


been  opened  long  before  now.  If  there  Is 
anything  I  can  do.  I'm  ready.  Everyone  can 
pitch  in  and  help,  too,  by  writing  their 
Ck)ngres6men." 

Bing  Crosby's  thinking  coincides  with 
Hope's  as  to  San  Gorgonio's  evident  Olympic 
values,  but  Bing  goes  even  beyond. 

"The  facts  speak  for  themselves,"  he  told 
the  writer.  "San  Gorgonio  Is  the  only  real 
consistent  snow  area  in  all  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia— it  qualifies  in  all  respects  as  one  of 
the  great  winter  sports  places  In  the  world. 
So  what  are  we  waiting  for? 

"If  Congress  Insists  that  organized  youth 
groups  will  get  to  use  this  place  free  of 
charge.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  honestly 
stand  in  the  way  of  It.  Instead  of  nmning 
the  streets  kids  would  have  a  big  incentive 
to  Join  the  Boy  Scouts  and  other  good  youth 
organizations. 

FOE  KIDS 

'"Sure.  San  Gorgonio  would  be  a  great  de- 
velopment center  for  Olympic  athletes."  said 
Bing.  "That's  obvious.  But  today  every 
yoimgster  Is  getting  to  be  an  imderprivlleged 
kid.  They  don't  have  the  recreational  op- 
portunities you  and  I  had  years  ago.  There 
are  a  million  kids  in  southern  California 
who  would  Jump  at  the  chance  to  take  up 
winter  sports.    Let's  give  It  to  them." 

Mel  Plerson,  commissioner  of  parks  and 
recreation  In  Loe  Angeles,  Is  a  man  actually 
conscious  of  southern  California's  growing 
recreational  problems.  He  Is  quite  familiar 
with  the  San  Gorgonio  situation. 

"I  have  long  felt  San  Gorgonio  should  be 
an  Important  park  asset  for  the  people  of 
southern  California,"  he  said  recently.  "I 
believe  we  should  take  steps  to  make  it  more 
available  to  the  public.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
wilderness  areas  so  close  to  urban  areas  can- 
not be  guarded  and  so  protected  that  the 
general  public  cannot  make  use  of  them.  I 
believe  wilderness  areas  should  be  preserved. 
but  In  areas  away  from  highly  developed 
urban  communities." 

Plerson,  too,  points  out  the  great  distances 
southern  Californians  must  now  travel  to 
northern  California  to  enjoy  winter  sports 
when  San  Gorgonio  Is  the  only  mountain 
In  southern  California  laden  with  snow — 
Just  as  good,  potentially,  as  the  best  winter 
sports  areas  in  the  High  Sierras.  The  com- 
missioner stresses  the  utter  folly  of  keeping 
San  Gorgonio  closed  to  skiers  when  It  always 
has  snow  from  fall  until  late  spring. 

"It  should  be  made  available  now,"  says 
Plerson.  "This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  It 
should  be  opened  for  all  kinds  of  commercial 
development,  but  merely  that  we  open  It  for 
mass  public  use  to  serve  this  highly  popu- 
lated area.  There  would  still  remain  the 
overwhelming  wilderness  acreage  for  other 
uses." 

Now  that  the  fate  of  winter  sports  for 
southern  California  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  California  Con- 
gressmen at  last  are  trying  to  bring  forth  a 
solution. 

Representative  Ken  W.  Dtal,  who  repre- 
sents San  Bernardino  County,  where  Gor- 
gonio is  located.  Introduced  a  bill  to  open 
part  of  the  range  for  family  winter  sports 
usage  some  months  ago.  A  long  step  In  the 
right  direction. 


games.  But  if  this  appears  to  be  a  show 
ot  overpowering  strength,  do  not  let  the  fore- 
going delude  you. 

Last  year,  John  P.  Saylor,  a  Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania,  knocked  San  Gorgonio 
out  of  the  box  when  It  was  proposed  to  be 
made  available  by  means  of  an*  amendment 
to  the  wilderness  bill.  Had  the  amendment 
gone  through,  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  San  Gorgonio  Range  wovUd  have  been 
made  available  last  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Congressman  Is  a  leading 
conservationist,  honored  with  numerous 
plaques  and  scrolls.  Satlor,  although  he 
never  has  seen  San  Gorgonio,  caught  Con- 
gress on  a  slow  day  when  there  were  only 
112  Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  After 
a  scattering  of  debate,  Satlob  successfully 
slaughtered  a  southern  Callfomla  dream — 
this,  despite  the  fact  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee already  had  voted  to  open  10  percent 
of  Gorgonio  for  skiing. 

Unless  southern  California's  congressional 
delegation  shows  a  solid  front  this  time, 
Saylob  and  other  eastern  Congressmen, 
prodded  by  a  oonservatlanlst  lobby,  will  de- 
prive southern  Californians  of  Gorgonio's 
winter  values  again.  In  other  words,  an 
eastern  faction  shaping  a  destiny  for  south- 
ern California. 

FIBE   BUILDS 

Representative  Wilson,  of  Los  Angeles  has 
done  a  tremendous  Job  In  building  a  fire 
under  the  mounting  movement  to  open  part 
of  the  Gorgonio  Range  for  winter  sports. 
Wilson  has  contacted  every  member  of  the 
California  congressional  delegation  and  filled 
them  In  on  the  San  Gorgonio  potential. 

If  the  eastern  congressional  faction  gets 
as  busy  as  last  time,  however,  San  Gorgonio 
will  be  knocked  down  again,  maybe  for  the 
last  time. 

Incredibly,  the  movement  to  open  San  Gor- 
gonio for  winter  sports  has  the  solid  backing 
of  major  newspapers  of  southern  California. 
The  Herald-Examiner  has  supported  the  Idea 
for  years.  So  has  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
And  so  has  the  San  Diego  Union,  whose 
winter  sports  fans  are  even  worse  off  than 
those  in  Los  Angeles.  San  Diegans  must 
travel  860  miles  (round  trip)  to  the  nearest 
dependable  snow  In  northern  California — 
Mammoth  Mountain.  The  lucky  people  of 
Los  Angeles  only  have  to  travel  700  miles 
round  trip. 

Seven  hundred  mllee,  when  a  better  snow 
resort  can  be  had  stral(^t  down  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Freeway,  a  quick  automobile  ride  of 
80  miles. 

The  Jotimallstlc  tlpoff  Is  the  fact  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  also,  has  been 
supporting  the  San  Gorgonio  winter  sports 
movement  for  years,  and  Gorgonio  Is  located 
right  there,  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

Add  to  tills  the  absolute  truth  that  each 
newspaper  named  has  been  a  great  asset  in 
the  conservation  cause,  more  so,  you  may  be 
sure,  than  some  of  the  militant  self-styled 
conservationists  who  never  have  been  any 
nearer  to  a  wilderness  than  their  own  back- 
yard. 

If  you  want  the  greatest  winter  sports 
area  on  part  of  the  San  Gorgonio  Range, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do: 

Write  your  Oongressman. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
newspaper  or  magazine  articles  or  col- 
umns that  describe  our  home  States 
favorably  for  their  climate,  for  their 
beauty,  or  for  some  other  aspect  are  al- 
ways a  delight  to  encounter.  Some  such 
articles  are  more — ^they  are  enthusiastic, 
and  they  are  enthusiastic  about  the  right 
things  as  we  see  them.  And,  reading 
them  makes  us  feel  just  radiant. 

A  recent  column  by  the  conservation 
editor  of  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Meeman,  certaiiJy  makes 
me  feel  radiant,  for  he  describes  very  well 
what  I  feel  about  Alaska.  Mr.  Meeman's 
column  was  written  shortly  after  he  re- 
turned from  a  12 -day  trip  to  Alaska  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
Advisory  Board.  So  that  others  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  his  ex- 
cellent account  of  what  Alaska  is,  I  in- 
sert it  here : 

Alaska  :  The  Last  Best  Hope 
(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 
Juneau. — Abraham  Lincoln  called  the 
United  States  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 
In  these  States,  freedom  and  democracy, 
made  effective  by  the  Federal  principle,  gave 
the  hvunan  race,  which  had  hlthwrto  failed, 
Its  opporttmlty  to  make  a  success  of  God's 
experiment  in  mankind. 

And,  Alaska  Is  the  last  best  hope  of  these 
United  States. 

That  I  say,  after  having  toured  Alaska  with 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall's  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks. 

"The  lower  48"  as  Alaskans  call  them, 
allowed  their  natural  resources  to  be  plun- 
dered and  wasted.  Misled  by  "the  myth  of 
superabundance,"  as  Secretary  Udall  calls  it, 
19th-century  Americans  destroyed  their  for- 
ests, slaughtered  their  animals  (extermi- 
nating some  of  them),  exhausted  their  soil, 
depleted  and  polluted  their  waters,  and  at 
the  11th  hour  seeks  to  restore  them. 

Alaska,  one-fifth  the  size  of  "the  lower 
48,"  is  rich  in  unplundered  natural  resourced, 
with  green  lands,  pure  waters,  and  abundant 
wild  animals.  Here  can  be  done  what  should 
have  been  done  and  not  done  in  the  lower 
48.  Here  the  exploded  "myth  of  superabun- 
dance" need  never  be  believed.  Thus  Alaska 
is  the  last  best  hope  of  the  United  States. 

We  saw  this  vast  State  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise from  every  means  of  transportation — 
plane  and  train,  bus  and  automobile,  boat 
and  the  giant  ocean-going  craft  which  the 
State  built  to  connect  the  port  cities  of  the 
inner  passage,  and  which  they  modestly 
call  ferries  because  they  will  carry  yovir  car. 
trailer,  or  truck  as  well  as  you,  but  which 
are  also  luxury  vacation  ships.  We  saw  it 
from  walking  boots. 

We  saw  range  after  range  of  snow-capped, 
green-sloped  mountains,  topp>ed  by  the  conti- 
nent's highest,  20,320-foot  Mount  McKinley, 
shining  in  the  sunlight. 

In  McKinley  Park  we  saw  the  pageant  of 
wild  animals  moving  in  our  gaze — a  herd  of 
caribou,  many  moose,  bear,  goats,  and  even  a 
porcupine.  A  great  brown  bear  fished  with 
us  in  the  river  at  Brooks  Camp  In  Katmal. 
From  our  boat  In  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument,  we  saw  the  great  chunks  of 
ancient  blue  Ice  crumble  and  fall  Into  the 
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are  the  wonders  of  Alaska  that  few 

have  ever  heard  of  Wood-Tikchik, 

Is  one  of  this  Nation's  finest  recrea- 

It  contains  1.453,014  acres,  and 

la  a  chain  of  clear,  cool,  and  pure 

_  15  to  20  miles  In  length  and 

In  width.  In  which  the  fish  are 

Rtmmed    with    mountains    for 

of  course.    The  State  of  Alaska  has 

t  as  an  area  of  public  lands  in  which 

and  natives  have  laid  claim 

of  it,  but  Its  future  Is  unde- 

It   could   become   famous  as    a 

Park, 
areas  there  are  so  many  rushing 
and  waterfalls  as  to  seem  almost 
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niles 
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Is    richer    In    wUdflowers    than 

In    the    tundra    of    the    high 

and     the     Arctic.       Cultivated 

the  gardens  are  large  and  brilliant. 

s  are  the  largest  and  tenderest. 

it  Is  a  land  of  long  winters  of 

s  and  short  svunmers  of  long  days, 

discriminating  people  have  found 

I   In    Its   beauty   and   delight   that 

sure  to  come. 


g|owlng  pt^ulatlon  will  have  a  great 
responsibility.     They  will  be  the 
of  the  last  best  hope  of  these 
ates. 
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of  Alabama.   Mr.  Speak- 

permission  to  extend  my  re- 

the  Record,  I  include  my  Wash- 

leport  to  my  constituents  for 

6,1965: 

PoLrrrcs  and  Po\'rETT 

Report  from  Congressman  Jim 
Marttn; 

the  hit  songs  of  the  musical  show 

ears  back,  '•Piorello,"  was  "Politics 

."    Today  under  Lyndon  Johnson, 

song  of  his  administration  is  fast 

"Politics   and  Poverty."     Nothing 

c  verlooked  by  the  President  in  using 

it  of  Government  to  sew  up  even 

rote.     Poverty  is  the  key  word  to 

)  'ederal    programs,    control    schools. 

business  and  industry,  reduce  the 

the  police  and  local  law  enforce- 

des,  and  constantly  build  a  larger 

image  of  L.B.J,  as  the  sole  power 

w|th  and  solve  all  human  problems. 

ers    of    Congress    are   becoming 

concerned  with  the  handling  of 

program  which  is  being  openly 

tly  xised   by  the  Democrats   to 

their  political  machines  and  to 

fpture  elections.     Whether  enough 
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the  legislative  powers  of  Congress 

be  seen. 
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HOME  RtJlE  BILL  A  TEST 

Some  of  this  concern  may  have  been  the 
reason  the  President  has  had  such  dlfflculty 
in  securing  the  needed  218  signatures  to  the 
discharge  petition  for  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Even  though  L.B.J,  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Injected  the  Idea  of  riots 
and  violence  in  Washington  if  Congress 
failed  to  meet  their  demands  on  home  rule, 
some  Congressmen  were  reluctant  to  sign 
under  that  kind  of  threat.  Respon? ible  Con- 
gressmen, who  take  serioti5ly  their  obligation 
to  represent  the  people,  resent  pressure  by 
the  President  or  self-styled  leaders  of  mi- 
nority groups.  Passing  legislation  under 
threat  of  violence  and  demonstrations  is  con- 
trary to  the  American  way,  and  most  Con- 
gressmen put  honor,  love  of  countrj'  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  above  party  poli- 
tics. It  Is  time  the  pioneer  spirit  is  re- 
vived among  our  people.  The  President 
should  be  Informed,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  his  tise  of  poverty,  race  and  other  vote- 
getting  gimmicks  is  not  good  politics.  The 
country  simply  cannot  afford  to  support  mil- 
lions In  Idleness  or  to  Improve  the  economic 
condition  for  those  who  do  not  care  enough 
to  try  to  help  themselves,  Just  to  perfect  the 
Johnson  political  machine. 

MORE  ON  RENT  SnSSIDlES 

For  the  further  enlightenment  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  and  those  edi- 
torial writers  who  are  still  insisting  that  his 
housing  bill  with  Its  rent  subsidy  provision 
cannot  be  used  to  force  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods, I  call  attention  to  several  items  from 
the  September  6  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  : 

"Newsgram.  Tomorrow. — Change  Is  occur- 
ring in  goals  of  this  country's  Negro  'revolu- 
tion.' Kqual  rights  no  longer  are  the  goal. 
Rights  are  guaranteed  by  law.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity is  outmoded,  too.  It's  recognized  in 
law.  Equal  results  now  are  the  goal  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  outUning.  It's  not  quite 
clear  what  'equal  results'  will  involve.  Rent 
subsidy  to  help  Negroes  move  from  slvmis  to 
suburbs  Is  one  phase  of  the  new  program  to 
get  results.  Income  'supplements*  to  bring 
all  incomes  up  to  $3,000  is  another.  More  are 
being  thought  up.  In  the  new  goal  is  at 
least  the  suggestion  of  similarity  to  the  dic- 
tum of  Karl  Marx:  'PYom  each  according  to 
hlH  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs.' 
Costs  to  reach  the  new  goal  can  be  very 
high," 

WASHINGTON  WHISPERS  """" 

Some  liberal  Democrats  in  Congress  are  pic- 
ttired  as  showing  some  alarm  about  the  po- 
litical reaction  that  may  come  from  use  of 
rent  subsidies  to  move  Negro  families  from 
city  slums  Into  better-class  suburban  neigh- 
borhoods. In  Washington.  DC,  a  proposal 
is  being  advanced  which  calls  for  some  6,000 
poverty-stricken  Negro  families  to  be  moved 
from  the  city  to  the  Capital's  suburbs-  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

I     DANGER  FACING  BIG  CITIES 

(Prom  an  article) 
"The  idea  of  subsidized  incomes  has  been 
suggested  with  Federal  payments  to  families 
with  incomes  below  a  fixed  level.  Rent  sub- 
sidies, authorized  by  a  new  Federal  Housing 
Act,  are  seen  as  one  way  to  help  break  up 
Negro  ghettos  and  scatter  Negroes  through 
white  neighborhoods.  In  Washington,  D.C., 
officials  are  seeking  to  move  6,000  Negro 
families  to  the  suburbs  through  this  plan." 

REPORT  ON  REPEAL  CF  SECTION  14(b) 

The  fight  to  keep  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  protects  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  have  or  not  to  have  right- 
to-work  laws  Is  not  over.  Although  the  lib- 
erals passed  the  bill  In  the  House,  the  Senate 
Is  stiffening  opposition  against  repeal.  At 
the  present  time  about  26  Senators  have 
agreed  to  take  part  In  extended  debate  on 
repeal  after  all  other  Senate  business  has 
been  concluded.  This  could  mean  action  to 
repeal  right-to-work  laws  will  not  be  tal^en  In 


this  session  and  this  will  give  the  people 
more  time  to  let  their  Senators  know  how 
they  feel  about  this  bill  before  It  Is  taken  up 
again  next  year.  Among  those  leading  the 
fight  against  repeal  Is  Senator  Dirksen. 


President's  Warning  on  Steel 


SPEECH 
op 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  again  acted  with  re- 
sourcefulness and  tact  In  handling  an 
extremely  difficult  problem— the  crisis 
posed  by  the  contract  negotiations  In  the 
steel  Industry. 

When  the  talks  seemed  stymied  on  the 
eve  of  the  strike  date,  he  called  the 
parties  together  and  impressed  on  them 
the  heaby  public  interest  in  the  conclu- 
slon  of  the  discussions  without  costly 
work  stoppage.  This  was  a  logical  fol- 
lowup  to  his  statement  at  his  press  con- 
ference a  few  days  earlier. 

The  decisions  which  will  be  made  in  Pitts- 
burgh this  week  are  of  vital  ImpcM-tance  to 
every  person  In  this  country  and  to  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  of  August  26 
analyzes  this  cautionary  declaration  of 
the  President,  elaborating  in  further  de- 
tail the  costly  effects  of  a  strike  in  steel. 
I  commend  this  analysis  to  you  and  place 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Aug.  26. 1965] 

President's  Warning  on  Steel 

President  Johnson "s  stern  reminder  of  the 
heavy  public  responsipmtles  borne  by  man- 
agement and  labor  representatives  In  the 
current  steel  negotiations  was  appropriate 
and  thnely. 

"The  decisions  which  will  be  made  In 
Pittsburgh  this  week  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  every  person  In  thls^untry  and  to  people 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,"  the  President 
said  at  his  press  conference. 

This  is  so  because  steel  remains  by  far  the 
most  important  Industrial  material,  three 
times  as  large  In  Industrial  production  as  all 
other  metals  combined.  An  excessive  wage 
settlement — one  beyond  the  voluntary  waae- 
price  guidelines  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration—would very  likely  result  In  a  hi^e 
in  steel  prices.  This  surely  would  touch  off 
hikes  in  a  broad  range  of  other  prices.  Be- 
cause It  Is  so  basic  to  other  Industries,  steel 
cannot  avoid  being  treated  as  a  special  case. 

"There  must  be  continued  cost  and  price 
stability  in  our  American  economy  and  I  ex- 
pect full  and  complete  responsibility  In  the 
current  wage  negotiations,  and  I  expect  con- 
tinued stability  in  steel  prices,"  the  President 
said.  To  emphasize  the  point,  he  also  took 
exception — and  properly  so — to  the  gener- 
ous 5  percent  average  pay  raise  for  all  Federal 
workers  Just  approved  by  a  House  committee. 
The  administration  had  recommended  a  3- 
percent  Increase. 

The  immediate  concern  now,  however,  is 
what  happens  In  steel.  What  steelworkers 
mainly  need  are  growing  markets  for  steel 
If  they  are  to  avoid  more  serious  Job  losses. 
And  the  companies  should  know  that  price 
stability  and  high  operating  rates  are  vitally 
Important  for  their  own  well-being.  It  is  in 
both  their  Interests,  as  weU  as  the  Nation's. 
that  a  fair,  nonlnflatlonary  settlement  be 
reached  quickly. 


September  3,  1965 

George  Schuyler 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  August  30, 1965 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr  George  Schuyler,  a  noted  Negro 
reporter  and  editor,  has  written  a  most 
Interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  for  August  19. 1965, 
dealing  with  racial  problems  in  the 
United  States.  Because  there  is  always 
two  sides  to  every  issue,  I  would  commend 
this  article  to  this  body  as  worthwhile 
reading: 

[Prom  the  Dallas   Morning   News,   Aug.    19, 
1965] 

RACIAL    AGFTATORS    HPT— MANT    INNOCENT 

Betrayed  bt  Few 


(Note. — George  S.  Schuyler,  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  Negro  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  over  40  years,  is  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial Negro  Intellectuals  In  America.  He 
'has  long  believed  that  Negro  Americans,  In 
their  own  Interest,  should  be  conservatives 
rather  than  radicals  In  U.S.  politics,  and  that 
they  have  been  led  astray  by  power-hungry 
civil  rights  leaders.) 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
New  York  (NANA)  .—The  current  crop  of 
antlwhlte  disturbances,  like  those  in  the  past, 
Is  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  increas- 
ing competition  between  rival  clvU  rights 
groups  led  by  career  agitators  vying  for  the 
profits  of  organized  pandemonium. 

Never  have  so  many  Innocent  people  been 
betrayed  by  so  few  for  so  little. 

There  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
Negroes  as  there  are  white  people,  and  most 
ol  them  deplore  the  bad  reputation  they  have 
been  given  by  the  excesses  of  the  agitational 
and  criminal  elements  of  their  so-called  race. 
They  respect  life  and  property.  They  own 
millions  of  homes,  automobiles,  and  modern 
utensils  and  do  not  cram  the  Jails.  Like  their 
white  peers,  they  are  eager  to  live  In  peace. 
They  have  no  illusions  about  the  marching, 
mobbing,  picketing,  vandalizing  Negro  ele- 
ment. They  know  there  is  a  lot  of  law  In  the 
end  of  a  policeman's  nightstick,  and  they 
want  it  used.  ^ 

Above  all,  these  Negroes  wish  white  people 
In  authority  would  stop  flattering  and  en- 
couraging the  sorcerer's  apprentices  leading 
astray  the  mentally  retarded  and  criminally- 
bent  black  minority. 

Utilizing  the  traditional  techniques  of 
spontaneous  disorder,  well  known  to  Com- 
munists, Nazis  and  other  political  perverts, 
the  self-appointed  leaders  of  the  Negro  rev- 
olution have  for  years  recklessly  Incited 
young  Negroes  to  mass  action  inside  (and 
often  outside)  the  urban  Negro  enclaves. 

In  turn,  they  have  denounced  police  bru- 
tality, the  white  power  structure,  residential 
segregation,  de  facto  segregated  schools.  Job 
discrimination,  phony  white  liberals  and 
have  pronounced  a  whole  gamut  of  griev- 
ances which  could  not  possibly  be  solved  or 
even  ameliorated  In  a  century.  If  then,  and 
will  never  lessen  racial  conflict. 

Constant  suggestions  of  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer and  conditions  getting  worse  before  they 
get  better,  are  but  Invitations  to  hoodlums, 
arsonists,  and  vandals,  aided  by  white  beat- 
nik amoralists  and  malcontent  leftists  cur- 
rently distuj-blng  our  campuses. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  trumpeted  evUs 
is  nonexistent  here  nor  In  any  other  country 
similarly  circumstanced.  They  are  products 
of  our  color  caste  system  which  will  never  be 
improved  by  Negro  Insurrection      They  are 


In  all  mxUtlraclal  and  multiethnic  socieUes 
from  Soviet  Muslim  Asia  to  Central  Africa. 
These  iwoblems  are  more  agitated  here  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  been  a  sitting 
duck  for  left-wing  morallzeps  who  have  made 
millions  of  weU-meanlng  Americans  feel  like 
Nazi  racists  and  who  have  persuaded  gulUble 
Negroes  into  believing  the  only  thing  holding 
them  back  Is  persecution. 

Only  the  most  self-serving  demagogs, 
arrogant  know  It  alls  or  men  with  social  rev-  • 
olutlon  in  mind  would  stir  up  a  social  situ- 
ation so  fraught  with  tragedy  for  Negroes  or 
profess  to  believe  that  any  predominant  so- 
cial class  would  willingly  surrender  power, 
prestige,  and  iM-lvlleges  in  the  face  of  threats 
and  violent  demonstrations. 

Ever  since  the  long  and  futile  Montgomery 
bus  boycott  (settled  not  by  marching  but 
by  Federal  court  order) .  the  peripatetic  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  posse  of  political 
parsons  in  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  (SCLC)  have  roamed  the 
country  collecting  coins  and  infecting  the 
mentally  retarded  with  the  germs  of  civil 
disobedience,  camouflaged  as  nonviolence  and 
love  of  white  people. 

Phony  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  white 
"oppressors"  and  chanting  slave  songs  fooled 
nobody  except  possibly  the  Utopians  and 
wishful  thinkers.  Only  the  unwary  and  true 
believers  thought  this  program  was  anything 
but  pixilated. 

As  many  Negroes  foresaw,  the  net  result  of 
this  long  encouragement  of  clvU  disobedi- 
ence, disdain  for  authority,  and  general  disre- 
spect for  public  morals  was  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  successive  disgraceful  orgies  of  burn- 
ing, looting,  vandalism,  and  death,  with  the 
criminal  elements  of  the  slum  proletariat 
taking  over.  Ironically,  when  police  called 
upon  these  civil  rights  leaders  to  help  con- 
trol the  rampaging  mobs,  they  were,  if  found, 
completely  Ineffective. 

With  the  recklessness  ol  complete  igno- 
rance or  Irresponsibility,  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  sent  Its  mobUe 
gangs  of  young  clergymen  from  place  to 
place  to  take  over  the  revolution  despite  ex- 
pressed objections  of  local  leaders,  even  mo- 
bilizing schoolchildren  to  face  police  clubs, 
dogs,  and  firehoses,  breeding  Ill-will  and 
Jeopardizing  Negro  Jobs  by  procnotlon  of 
nuisance  tactics.  No  matter  how  many 
minions  might  be  Jugged  by  the  police,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  King  always  contrived  to  get 
out  In  time  for  his  next  speaking  engage- 
ment. 

James  Farmer,  the  professional  pacifist 
and  war  reslster  who  heeds  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Eqimlity,  has  played  an  even  more 
sinister  role  with  outright  challenges  to  law. 
order,  and  public  peace.  Like  SCLC,  this 
outfit  operates  schools  of  subversion  where 
graduates  are  trained  in  how  to  march  on 
city  halls  and  courthouses,  fall  limp  when 
arrested  and  in  other  ways  make  pests  of 
themselves. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  these  competitors 
for  the  scarce  clvU  rights  dollar,  the  veteran 
National  Association  for  the  Advcmcement  of 
Colored  People  saw  the  expedience  of  adopt- 
ing the  same  tactics  of  boycotts,  sit-ins, 
marches,  and  picketlngs.  It  even  went  much 
further  by  thinking  up  the  de  facto  school 
segregation  gimmick  which  has  kept  the 
North  and  East  In  an  uproar  for  the  last  3 
years. 

The  empty  assumption  behind  this  cam- 
paign Is  that  schools  predominantly  attended 
by  Negro  children  are  Ipso  facto  segregfated 
and  therefore  Inferior  and  that  to  equalize 
public  education  this  "Imbalance"  must  be 
corrected  by  moving  the  Negro  children  into 
predominantly  white  schools.  Since  this 
was  and  is  obviously  Impossible,  what  small 
victories  have  attended  these  herculean  ef- 
forts have  been  pyrrhlc.  Nowhere  have 
school  boycotts,  marches,  and  beeeigements 
of  boards  of  education  done  else  but  worsen 
race  relations. 
The  mUlionalre-subaldized  NaUonal  Urban 


League  stretched  absurdity  etlll  further  by 
coming  out  publicly  for  preference  being 
shown  N^;roes  in  employment  and  promo- 
tion because  they  axe  so  far  behind  whites. 
This  was  and  Is  (toomed  to  fcdlure  in  our 
basically  oompeU«ve  society,  but  It  adds 
up  to  another  "reason"  for  suspicion  and 
hatred  of  white  people. 

All  of  these  civil  rights  leaders  have  Joined 
in  a  loud  chorus  denouncing  police  brutality 
or  the  forceful  suppression  of  crime  which 
flourishes  In  every  large  Negro  community. 
Every  subordinate  frcan  coast  to  coast  Joined 
In  the  hue  and  cry,  although  decent  Negroes 
as  well  as  whites  suffer  from  this  criminal  ele- 
ment. The  cry  sounds  In  many  cities,  with 
monotonous  regularity,  for  civUlan  review 
boards  to  help  wreck  discipline  and  restrain 
the  police  from  doing  what  they  are  hired 
to  do.  This  outcry  has  emboldened  the 
Negro  criminal  element  and  lowered  Its  re- 
spect for  and  fear  of  the  police. 

The  respectable  bulk  of  Negroes  has  been 
reduced  to  silence  by  the  terrorism  of  the 
agitational  element.  Every  Negro  who  has 
openly  opposed  its  illegal  and  senseless  ac- 
tions has  been  denounced  as  an  "Uncle  Tom," 
an  enemy  of  his  people  and  lackey  of  the 
whites. 

One  distinguished  and  authentic  Negro 
leader,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Jackson, 
president  of  the  6  mUllon  strong  National 
Baptist  Convention  of  America,  Inc..  was 
hooted  off  the  stand  In  Chicago's  stadixim 
because  he  expressed  views  opposed  to  those 
of  the  professional  agitators.  The  current 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
NAACP  has  had  a  field  day  denouncing  the 
conservative  middle-class  Negroes  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

Craven  politicians  have  contributed  much 
to  this  insurrectionary  atmosphere  by  not 
standing  up  to  the  intellectual  authors  of 
violence  and  subversion. 

Consider  the  spectacle  of  New  York's  Mayor 
Robert  Wagner  skulking  through  the  base- 
ment of  New  York's  city  hall  rather  than  have 
thrown  out  the  beatniks  picketing  his  of- 
fice; of  other  high  officials  permitting  their 
work  to  be  disrupted  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights;  of  needed  public  construction  being 
halted  by  CORE  beatniks;  of  President  John- 
son being  booed  at  the  New  York  World's 
Pair.  The  power  structure  has  been  long 
suffering  but  much  too  cooperative  for  Its 
own  good. 

Most  of  the  clvU  rights  leaders  who  have 
sparked  these  insurrections  would  still  be 
unknown  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  mass 
communication  media  which  publicized  them 
on  every  occasion,  put  them  on  Innumer- 
able television  programs  and  wrote  profiles 
of  them  as  if  they  wanted  this  racket  to  sue-  * 
ceed.  At  the  same  time  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio,  and  television  sought  out  not  a 
single  Negro  with  an  opposing  viewpoint.  It 
is  hard  to  remember  such  a  one-sided  pres- 
entation. 

Just  prior  to  the  Los  Angeles  shambles,  a 
local  radio  station  had  on  one  ol  its  pro- 
grams an  ex-crimlnal.  Charlie  Sims,  head  of 
the  gun-carrying  Louisiana  Deacons  for  De- 
fense and  Justice.  Undoubtedly,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Los  Angeles  Negroes  heard  and 
applauded  him. 

When  returning  Gov.  Edmund  Brown  of 
California  described  the  Los  Angeles  sham- 
bles as  "a  state  of  siege,"  he  spoke  aptly. 
President  Johnson  expressed  horror  over  the 
bloody  orgy  but  did  not  specvQate  on  the 
causes  of  it  all.  TO  find  the  source,  he  needed 
to  look  no  farther  than  the  Negro  civil 
rights  leaders  with  whom  he  has  frequently 
conferred,  especlaUy  when  they  prOTnlsed 
to  suspend  demonstrations  until  alter  the 
'1964  election. 

Now  that  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1965  and 
the  VoUng  Rights  Act  are  operaUve,  he  and 
everybody  else  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
we  would  see  an  end  to  demonstrations, 
picketing,  arson,  looting,  and  vandalism. 
But  these  evils  are  easier  started  than  stop- 
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The  entire  program  should  be  conducted  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  set  standards  and  rules. 
Six  States  already  have  such  mandatory 
laws:  New  York,  Massachxisetts,  Louisiana. 
Rhode  Island,  Illinois  (permissive),  and  Ore- 
gon.   AU  States  should  have  them. 


Clersymen  Must  Obey  the  Law 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


erioas  Threat  to  Children— PKU 


or 


or  CALETORinA 

IN  TIhE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  26.  1965 

Mr.  MTTJiER.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 

years,  the  Nation  has  been  conscious  of 

the  growing  number  of  mentally  retarded 

In  the  first  half  of  this  decade. 

Impetus  developed  to  try  to  find 

inswers  to  the  problems  relating 

'  retardation  in  children.   Medl- 

stil  has  many  questions  yet 

However,  one  of  the  great 

in  coping  with  this  prob- 

been  the  discovery  of  a  test  to 

phenylketonuria  In  a  new  bom 

The  State  of  California  has  re- 

a  law  encouraging  the  test- 

nfant  children,  which  can  be  done 

by  either  a  pediatrician  or  the 

,  at  home. 

pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
Record  an  article  from  the  May 
"  the  PTA  magazine,  published  by 
ent  and  Teachers  Association,  de- 
thls  serious  threat  to  children 
new  hope  to  parents  who 
o  avoid  the  dread  outcome  of  this 
disease  relating  to  mental  re- 
in children: 
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Thbeat  to  Childeen — PKU 

(ten-ll-ke-to-nu-re-ah)  — 
short — is  Icnown  to  be  an  important 
a  preventable  defect  that  occvirs  in 
■"-Its  and  yoimg  children.     An  In- 
o*  metabolism,  PKU  Is  character- 
» -unique  type  of  mental  retardation, 
.t  is  bom  appfu-ently  normal  but 
enzyme  deficiency  that  leads  to 
1  of  the  brain, 
defect  is  known,  however.'  the  new- 
can  be  put  on  a  special  diet  to 
the  toxic  effect.    This  must  be  done 
birth.    Otherwise  the  special  diet 
help,  for  mentol  retardation  wUl  al- 
~'  set  in. 

drops  of  blood  can  be  the  means  of 

the  deficiency  before  any  brain 

can  take  place  In  the  fetus  or  new 

'd.    A  new  maternal  PKU  screening 

detect  the  tendency  in  the  mother 

or  very  early  after,  conception.    If 

to-be  follows  the  preventive  diet, 

S  wlU  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from 

of  brain  damage. 

n  lembers  and  their  friends  are  hereby 

-^  urge  their  State  legislators  to  enact 

making  It  compulsory  for  each 

mother  and   newborn  Infant  be 

PKU.    The  legislation  should  also 

for  public    education   about  PKU, 

the  parents  of  the  little  victims 

of  the  special  diet  Is  high),  and 

tlorough  program  of  recordkeeping. 
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HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  rioting  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  alarming  increase  in  crime  make  it 
imperative  that  we  rededicate  ourselves 
to  a  renewed  respect  for  the  law.  With- 
out law  we  are  not  a  civilized  society,  but 
rather  a  people  reverting  to  the  law  of 
the  jungle.  The  rights  of  all  the  people 
are  safe  only  in  a  society  ruled  by  law 
In  which  the  proper  respect  is  shown  for 
the  observance  of  the  law  and  where 
transgressors  against  the  law  and  against 
society  must  pay  the  penalty  for  their 
transgressions. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  Ume  is  that 
many  well-intentioned  persons,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  clergy,  motivated  by 
the  high  purpose  of  eliminating  Injus- 
tices and  inequality,  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  entrapped  by  those  who  be- 
lieve any  means  is  justifi(?d  to  obtain  a 
good  end  and  who  are  willing  to  disre- 
gard the  law  when  It  does  not  fit  into  the 
attainment  of  their  goals.  Consequently 
we  have  broken  down  the  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  have  encouraged  the  less 
highly  motivated  and  the  ciimlnal  to 
scoff  at  the  law  with  the  result  that  rob- 
bery, rape,  murder,  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  daily  occurences  on  the  streets 
of  our  cities. 

In  his  column  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  2,  David  Law- 
rence quotes  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts 
an  Episcopal  minister,  who  reminds  his 
fellow  clergymen  that  they,  too.  must 
obey  the  law.  Mr.  Lawrence's  column 
follows: 

EPISCOPAi    MlNlSTTH    REPLIES    TO    KiNO 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

It  isn't  often  that  a  clergyman  has  also 
had  a  successful  career  as  a  Government 
lawyer  and  In  private  business.  Ministers 
have  rarely  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
law  of  the  land  as  was  the  experience  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts,  pastor  of  an  Epis- 
copal church  in  La  Jolla.  Calif. 

A  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Watts  since  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  deplores  the  doctrine  that 
It  Is  aU  right  to  disobey  an  "unjust"  law. 
The  latter  idea,  enunciated  by  Rev  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Negro  leader,  has 
aroused  considerable  objection  not  only 
among  clergymen  but  among  laymen  as  well 
throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Watts  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Joiu-- 
nal.  He  practiced  law  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  was  chief  assistant  VS.  attor- 
ney in  New  York  City  for  several  years  and 
served  also  as  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
with    the   National   Labor   Relations   Board 


for  9  years  from  1934  to  1943.  For  3  of 
these  he  was  general  counsel  of  the  Board 
and  argued  many  of  its  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  He  served  also 
in  business  as  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp 
and  later  with  CJeneral  Dynamics  Corp  He 
was  ordained  in  1958  In  the  Episcopal  diocese 
of  Loe  Angeles.  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  recent  ser 
mon,  said : 

"There  has  been  advanced  by  various 
philosophical  followers  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sue 
gestions  ever  made  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  Amer- 
ican legal  annals.  As  a  mixture  of  sophistry 
and  softheadedness,  brewed  by  nonlegal  a 
corroded  legal  minds,  I  assert  that  this  Buir. 
gestlon  has  spawned  the  present  wave  of 
destruction  now  sweeping  the  country. 

"In  brief,  this  proposed  doctrine  is  that  If 
any  individual  citizen  or  group  of  citizew 
after  meditation,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  law  is  unjust,  and  further  conclude 
that  if  apprehended  he  or  they  are  willing  to 
accept  the  penalty  imposed  for  violation  of 
the  law,  then  it  becomes  morally  Justifiable 
to  break  the  law  opeoily  and  notoriously. 

"Of  corurse  the  worst  thing  Erioout  this  doc- 
trine is  that  there  are  no  dividing  lines  in  It 
If  it  is  valid  for  a  email  violation,  it  applies 
equally  to  a  more  serloxis  one.  Once  you 
start  this  approach  there  Is  no  stopping,  it 
Is  like  a  roller  coaster  which  nears  the  top 
oif  the  track.  Once  you  push  it  over  a  little 
bit.  it  plunges  down  all  the  way. 

"The  amazing  thing  Is  that  many  clergy  of 
this  church,  including  both  priests  and  blsh- 
ops,  have  openly  and  officially  accepted  this 
doctrine.  Episcopal  clergymen  have  received 
written  expressions  of  this  doctrine  for  their 
guidance.  And  lajge  numbers  of  clergy  of 
this  and  other  commvmlons  have  been  sent, 
or  have  gone  on  their  own  voUtion,  to  south- 
em  areas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing 
racial  concerns  by  open  law  defiance  pursu- 
ant to  this  new  assertion  of  moral  right. 

"Finally,  as  sorely  distressed  Christians,  we 
see  instance  after  Instance  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  elected  officials  to  meet  lawless- 
ness quickly  and  firmly  lest  there  be  an  ad- 
verse efifect  upon  their  personal  political 
careers  at  the  ballot  box.  Thank  God,  not 
all  our  officials  are  of  this  character,  but  too 
many  are." 

Dr.  Watts  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  person,  "Tiowever  exalted 
he  may  be  or  regard  himself,  has  the  right 
to  say  that  what  was  wrong  before  becomes 
morally  right  If  the  acting  party  Is  willing 
to  be  punished  If  caught."  He  pointed  out 
that  clergymen  have  a  duty  not  only  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land, 
but  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  morally  Justi- 
fied civil  disobedience.  He  urged  that  there 
be  no  compromise  with  lawlessness,  and  he 
added  that  Christians  should  "seek  by  all 
lawful  and  proper  means  to  help  our  neig^ 
bora  to  achieve  civic  equality  of  treatmeSt 
and  betterment  of  opportunity  for  self -Im- 
provement." 

While  It  is  understandable  that  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  viewpoint  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  participation  by  the  clergy  In 
public  demonstrations,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  among  the  clerg3mien  as  to  how 
far  such  activities  should  extend.  There  is 
widespread  sentiment  that  clergymen,  as  in- 
dividual citizens,  may  express  themselves 
freely  on  problems  of  human  behavior,  but 
that  ministers  ought  not  to  take  part  in  sit- 
ins  or  lie-ins  in  any  mass  protests  which  can 
incite  violence. 

It  Is  apparent  that  many  of  the  younger 
clergymen  are  taking  the  position  that,  since 
the  objective  Is  worthy,  any  method  used  to 
achieve  it  Is  permissible,  whereas  the  clergy- 
men of  more  mature  years,  irrespective  of 
their  sectarian  affiliations,  are  arguing  that 
clergymen  have  the  same  obligation  as  do 
other  citizens  tow  obey  the  law. 
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Steel: 


L.B.J.  Pat  Prestige  on  the  Line 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1965 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of 
,Aould  agree  I  think  that  President 
Sndon  Johnson  is  a  remarkably  suc- 
Ssful  Chief  Executive.  The  fact  of  his 
success  sometimes  obscures  a  rather  ba- 
£  truth-hls  fights  have  not  alw^s 
been  easy  ones.  Many  have  been  diffi- 
Slt  controversial  struggles  in  which  he 
laid' his  personal  prestige  on  the  line. 

The  fact  he  won  those  battles  should 
not  keep  us  from  recognizing  and  <»m- 
mending  him  from  risking  to  enter  them 
in  the  first  place.  . 

An  outstanding  article  by  Marianne 
Means  In  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can of  September  1,  1965,  makes  this 
Doint  with  rare  clarity  of  thought.  Be- 
Snning  with  the  President's  interven- 
tion in  the  railroad  negotiations  of  last 
year  and  coming  up  to  the  present  steel 
talks  and  the  discharge  petition  on  home 
rule  Miss  Means  demonstrates  the  cour- 
age with  which  the  President  has  backed 
matters  in  which  he  believes. 

This  article  deserves  further  distri- 
bution and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time : 
IProm    the    New    York    Journal-American. 

Sept.  1, 1965) 
Steel— L.B.J.  Puts  Prestige  on  the  Line 
(By  Marianne  Means) 
Washington,  September  1.— President 
Johnson's  intervention  in  the  steel  crisis 
demonstrates  his  wUlingness  to  put  his  pres- 
tige boldly  on  the  line  for  matters  in  which 
he  believes  even  when  he  runs  grave  risk  of 
defeat— and  subsequent  embarrassment. 

Not  all  Presidents  have  been  so  agreeable 
to  Bticking  theh:  necks  out,  or  felt  them- 
selves able  to  do  so. 

President  Johnson,  however,  has  not  hesi- 
Uted  to  throw  his  weight  behind  projects 
and  solutions  he  feels  would  not  reach  fnil- 
tlon  without  him.  Hi6  highly  publicized  dis- 
cussions with  steel— union  and  management 
officials— and  his  personal  announcement  of 
the  8-day  postponement  of  the  strike  dead- 
line represent  the  latest  example  in  a  series 
of  such  Presidentlid  moves. 

HOME  BT7LE  BILL 

He  recently  called,  for  instance,  lor  sup- 
port for  a  petition  now  circulating  in  the 
House  to  get  a  bill  that  would  give  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee.  It  is  highly  \inusual  for  a 
President  to  openly  back  a  congressional 
petition,  because  such  petitions  are  devices 
for  getting  around  the  traditional  procedures 
ol  Congress  and  Presidents  usuaUy  hesitate 
to  encourage  Congress  to  break  tradition^^ 
The  President  did  not  seem  to  be  bothered 
by  the  fact  that  Hovise  Speaker  John  Mc- 
CORMACK,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
House  Whip  Carl  Albekt,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, have  refused  to  sign  the  petition  and 
the  petition  Is  currently  woefully  short  of 
the  required  218  signatures. 

President  Johnson  also  intervened  in  last 
years  railroad  crisis,  calling  labor  and  man- 
agement to  the  White  House  and  personaUy 
supervising  contract  negotiations  until  an 
agreement  was  reached  and  a  nationwide 
strike  averted.    The  President  acted  in  the 


face  of  prevaUing  hopelessness  over  the  rail 
road  deadlock. 

He  risked  a  personal  defeat  If  his  Inter- 
ventlcm  had  not  succeeded  In  a  year  when 
he  was  running  for  election. 

opekatixg  tkbovt 
President   Johnson's    theory   of    operating 
in  the  White  House  is  to  throw  aU  of  his  re- 
sources into  a  fight  to  get  what  he  wanto. 
He  has  not  avoided  controversial  Issues. 

Some  Presidents,  however,  felt  chary  of  ex- 
panding their  prestige  on  projects  of  less 
than  the  highest  significance.  They  have 
helped  only  mildly  and  privately,  saving  their 
twoularity  points  for  the  biggest  battles. 

President  Kennedy  followed  this  practice 
in  some  measure.  Frequently  he  told  visitors 
that  he  was  hoarding  his  prestige  for  the  bat- 
tles he  expected  after  the  1964  election,  when 
he  hoped  to  have  been  reelected  by  a  wide 
margin.  _., 

The  late  President  had  given  up  on  medi- 
care and  was  going  to  wait  imtil  after  1964 
to  make  another  major  effort  to  see  it  pass 
Congress.  He  was  also  holding  back  a  wcU- 
developed  outline  for  what  became  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty,  expecting  to  pro- 
pose the  project  during  his  1964  reelection 
campaign.  


Gen.  WilUam  C.  Westmoreland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu^day,  August  31, 1965 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  for  a  number 
of  years.  As  I  am  sure  everyone  knows 
he  is  in  command  of  our  operations  in 
Vietnam.  I  first  met  General  Westmore- 
land when  he  held  a  command  in  Korea; 
later  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mih- 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Edwin  White  has  written  a  very 
fine  word  picture  and  description  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Ou«  General  at  the  Front 
(By  Edwin  Q.  White) 
Saigon.  Vhtnam.  August  21.— Striding 
rapidly  toward  the  helicoptw,  the  man  in 
fatigue  uniform  and  jungle  boots  glanced  to 
his  left,  then  stopped  stiddenly  and  asked. 
"What's  over  there?" 

Ducking  under  the  tail  of  the  waiting  heU- 
copter.  Gen.  William  C.  WestmorelaDd  went 
to  see  for  himself.  The  commander  of  Amer- 
ican military  foroes  In  Vietnam  found  a 
group  of  soldiers  reinforcing  a  mortar  en- 
placement.  They  were  members  of  part  of 
the  1st  U.S.  Army  Divlaicm  that  arrived  re- 
cently m  Vietnam. 

Westmorland  asked  each  man  a  few  ques- 
tions, then  returned  to  the  h^loopter  and 
was  whirled  away  for  a  look  aX  other  units 
stationed  near  Saigon. 

The  two  door  gunners  peered  over  thete 
weapons  as  the  green  '"^^'y^^J^Ji^l 
benS^th  the  chopper.  WestooreW 
hunched  forwaid  In  his  seat  and  talked  over 
the  noise  of  Uie  englna. 

"I  always  Ilk*  to  be  wltb  troops  in  the 
field."  he  said.  "Tou  have  to  g«t  »«*  ^ 
see  them  •  •  •  to  see  wtuA  they're  doing  and 
how  thev-re  getting  along.    It  gives  you  a 


perspective  that  you  can  never  get  ba<*  in 
headquarters. 

"CW  course,  the  trouble  Is  there  is  Just  never 

enoush  time."  .„.  

WlUi  more  than  70.000  American  mlhtarT 
men  now  in  South  Vietnam  and  more  ex- 
pected soon.  Westmoreland  finds  increasing 

demands  on  his  time.  »,^.^  . 

"I  stUl  try  to  get  out  at  least  three  times  a 
week."  he  said,  "once  for  a  full  day  and  twice 
for  a  haif  day  each." 

There  are  endless  roxmds  at  conferences, 
meetings  and  briefings.  Countle«  reports 
must  be  handled.  Ceremonies  and  official  so- 
cial functions  must  l>e  attended.  All  these 
things  take  up  Ume. 

Westmoreland  has  given  orders  that  tne 
men  of  his  command  work  at  least  60  houis 
a  week.  His  ovm  day  starts  at  6 .  30  am.,  wlt^ 
a  few  brisk  calisthenics  and  a  Ught  meal.  It 
normally  winds  up  late  at  night  with  hJm 
poring  over  material  that  must  be  read.  Add- 
ed up.  it  makes  for  a  workweek  of  consider- 
ably more  than  60  hours. 

Westmoreland,  who  received  hU  fourth  star 
of  a  full  general  1  year  ago,  offlclaUy  heads 
the  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam 
(MACV).  and  the  newly  designated  VS. 
Army  Vietnam.  The  Utter  was  set  up  July  21 
in  a  move  to  streamline  the  American  chain 
of  command  In  Vietnam,  replacing  the  for- 
mer VS.  Army  Suw>ort  Command 

The  nature  of  the  establishment  liere  dic- 
tates that  Westmoreland  work  closely  with 
the  American  diplomatic  mission,  and  a^  • 
with  the  young  men  who  hold  power  in  the 
Saigon  government.  The  premier  U  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky.  a  flying  general  who  still  actively 
commands  the  Vietnamese  air  force.  At  34. 
Ky  is  17  years  younger  tiian  Westmoreland. 
Westmoreland  emphasizes  repeatedly  that 
the  war  here  Is  different  from  any  other  war. 
Because  this  U  true,  it  poses  problems  for  the 
American  military  commander  that  require 
the  talents  and  skills  of  poUtlclan.  diplMnat 
and  umpire  as  well  as  soldier. 

Despite  the  thousands  of  Americans  that 
have  poured  Into  the  country,  the  ^  ^e« 
technlcaUy  Is  Vietnam's  war.  US.  soldiers. 
Marines,  airmen.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  men 
are  here  to  assist  and  support  the  Vietnamese 
m  their  fight  against  the  Communists.  There 
is  no  joint  command.  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
sovereign  country,  a  point  that  some  of  Its 
military  leaders  have  been  known  to  carry 
to  an  extreme. 

Westmoreland,  a  trim  6-foot.  180-pound 
man  with  cropped  gray  hair  and  a  firmly 
chiseled  jaw.  recently  climbed  *«  the  top  (rf 
a  mound  of  red  Vietnamese  earth  duringa 
field  trip  and  looked  at  the  upturned  fac« 
of  a  group  of  American  tro<^  gathered  , 
around  him. 

■I  asked  for  you  to  come  here."  he  said, 
"because  I  needed  you  to  help  \u  In  our 
effort  to  help  the  Vietnamese.  Tou  hare 
come  a  long  way  from  your  homes  and  your 
families. 

"You  have  come  to  a  country  and  a  people 
that  are  strange  to  you.  But  these  are  good 
people  They  have  fought  long  and  they  . 
have  fought  weU  against  Communist  aggro- 
slon.  we  are  here  to  help  them  in  this  fight. 
Force  must  be  used  to  resist  force. 

Westmoreland  Is  no  stranger  to  war  In  far- 
off  lands.  Bom  March  26.  1914.  ^  Saxo"^ 
S.C.  he  was  graduated  from  ttoe  U-S.  Miliary 
Academy  at  West  Point  In  1936.  ^  »toy 
mi.  he  was  with  the  9th  Infantry  Dmsion 
wh«i  It  headed  for  action  In  World  War  H 
and  fought  through  the  campaigns  of  Turns. 
SlcUy.  Normandy,  Northern  r^vux.  t^e 
Seland,  Anlenne.  and  Central  Europe. 
SrW  Sie  Legion  at  Merit  for  actions  in 
North  Africa  and  SlcUy- 

Returning  from  Burope  after  World  War  n 
u  %  oolong  Westmoreland  completed  air- 
borne training  and  in  July  1952  came  to  the 
JiJlLa^^lxwunanded  the  187th  Alrtwme 
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in    three    cam- 


Reglm>ntai    Combat    Team 
paignsjof  the  Korean  war. 

came  to  Vietnam  in  Janu- 

as  deputy  commander  of  MACV.     He 

acting  commander  of  the  assistance 

nd  that  Jwae  and  formally  took  over 

com  tnander  Augtist  1, 1964. 

Wesftnoreland  has  no  illusions  about  the 
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dlffereiLt  war  that  Is  being  fought  In  Vietnam. 

his     heavy,    dark    brows    crinkled 

the  slashing  brilliance  of  the  Viet- 

sun,  he  will  go  to  his  troops  in  the 

1  say: 

Is  a  different  kind  of  war  than  we 

had  to  fight  before.     There  is  no 

no  rear.     There  are  no  battlellnes. 

Is  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  to 

and  to  the  left. 

aggressive  and  he  Is  ctuinlng.    He 

be  underestimated.    But  I  know 

better  soldiers,  that  you  can  face  the 

of  tills  different  kind  of  war  and 

can  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done 
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described  as  a  "soldier's  soldier."  the 

g«  aeral  moves  among  his  troops  in  the 

w  tbout  any  sign  of  pomp  or  bltister. 

;  tossible,  he  has  a  few  personal  words 

ea<  h  man.    Often  he  meets  men  who 

s^-ved  with  him  in  other  wars. 

in  the  helicopter,  he  pujls  a  field 

Lround  his  shoulders  to  guard  against 

EU(|Elen  change  from  the  steamy  tempera- 

the  ground  to  the  chilling  winds  that 

tlitrough  the  doors. 

"It's  a  lot  different  here,"  he  says,   "but 

they're  good  soldiers.     They'll  do  aU  right. 
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up  RULES  FOR  PUBLICA'nON  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
or  Laws  of  the  Untted  States 

44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
,   asrangemznt,  style,  contents, 
]  NDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
and  style   of   the   Congres- 
Hecoro,  and  while  providing  that 
'  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
proceedings  shall  take  aU  needed 
for  the  reduction  of  xinnecessary 
and  shall  provide  for  the  publlca- 
an  index  of  the  Congressional 
semimonthly  dtiring  the  sessions 
gress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
E  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
ns,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dla- 
,  or  illustrations  m^y  be  inserted  in 
ecord  without  the 'approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
:.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
^ery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
'ing  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
■"-  invited: 


C<  ngress 


Anbngement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
1  rlnter  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
«  Insofar  as  such  &m  arrangement  is 
and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
on    whenever    the    Public    Printer 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
delivery  schedules. 
and  style. — ^The  Public  Printer  shall 
report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representa- 
rumished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
ressiokal  Record,  in  7  Vi -point  type; 
matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
"  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 


IssTJ  es 


fol  low: 
Reg  >rd 


th> 


and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  Vi -point 
t3rpe;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofliclal,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  majiuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Hotise  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conunlttee:' 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  PubUc  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  An 
pendlx  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension  from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shaU  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  REjCoed 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  ol 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  OfBcial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Offlcial  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plac« 
in  the  proceedings. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof'to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  svifficlent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  a. 
1939).  ^ 
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Foreign   Assistance    Funds   AvaUable   tor  oevelopment  program  ^—Continued 

Obligation,  Fiscal  Years  1957-66 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 
Mr.  l\JAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend,  and  with  the  thought 
that  it  might  be  of  ready  reference  when 
the  House  debates  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  tomorrow.  I  include  a 
tabulation  showing  total  funds  available 
for  obligation  for  the  mutual  defense  and 
development  program  for  each  of  the  last 
9  years,  and  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
1966,  as  estimated  under  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In 
other  words,  it  reflects  what  the  commit- 
tee proposes  for  this  year  and  what  Con- 
gress has  done  over  the  10-year  period. 

One-third  of  the  total  for  the  current 
year  1966  is  for  military  assistance  in 
South  Vietnam  and  several  other  coim- 
tries. 

Two-thirds  of  the  total  is  for  economic 
assistance  and  development,  including 
substantial  amounts  for  South  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia  and  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  initiated  in  1960  in  Latin 
America. 

The  right-hand  column— column  5  of 
the  table — shows  that  total  obligational 
authority  proposed  in  the  committee  bill 
for  1966  is  far  below  what  Congress  al- 
lowed for  obligation  5  years  ago  in  fiscal 
year  1961,  for  example — over  $1  billion 
below. 

The  committee  bill  is  likewise  far  be- 
low fiscal  1962.  It  is  also  far  below 
fiscal  1963.  It  is  sightly  below  last  year. 
It  is  even  below  fiscal  year  1960,  the  last 
year  of  the  previous  administration. 

In  fact,  the  total  estimated  available 
for  obligation  this  year  imder  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  lower  than  the  amount  for 
any  of  the  last  9  years. 

The  table  follows: 

Foreign     assistance — Mutual     defense     and 
development    program ' 

statement   of    AVAILABILrnES 10    TEARS 

(FISCAL    YEAR    1957    THROUGH    1966) 

[In  Tnlllions  of  doUnrs] 
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1957 
Military 

3,tXX).0 

2, 017. 6 
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2,406.3 

Economic 

1,860.0 

1, 749. 1 

27LS 

3,020.S 

Total.... 
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1958 
Military     ... 
Ki-ononiir...  ] 

l.fiOO.O 
l,78fi.9 

1,340.0 
1,428.8 

722.1 
398.6 

2, 002. 1 
1,  827.  4 

Total--..! 

3,386.9 

l.SOO.O 
:'.  375. 1 

4, 175. 1 

l.fiOO.O 
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2, 768. 8 

1, 120. 7 

3,889.5 

wr,9 

Military  
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1,515.0 
1,933.1 
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1.787.2 
2,151.9 

Total---.' 

3, 448. 1 
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3,939.1 

1960 

Military 

Eionouiie.-. 

1,300.0 
1,925.8 

317.6 

180.0 

1,617.0 
2, 105. 8 

Total.  — 

4, 430. 0 

3,225.8 

497.6 

3, 723. 4 

1961 

Military 

Kconomic 

2.000.0 
3, 025. 0 

1,800.0 
2, 631. 4 

173.9 
90.9 

1,973.9 
2. 728. 3 

Total... - 

>  5, 025. 0 

'4,431.4 

270.8 

4,702.2 

1962 

Milit;u-y 

Kcononiic 

1. 885. 0 
2,  890.  5 

1,600.0 
2, 314.  6 

290.3 
768.0 

1,890.3 
3, 082. 6 

Total...- 

4, 775.  5 

3,914.6 

1,058.3 

4,972.9 

196.1 

MiliUiry 

Economic 

1,500.0 
3,461.3 

1 

1,325.0 
2,603.9 

393.5 
251.5 

1,718.5 
2,856.4 

Total.--. 

'     4,961.3 

I     1,405.0 
3, 120. 3 

1     3, 928. 9 

645.0 

4,573.9 

196i 

Military 

Economic 

1,000.0 
1     2,000.0 

317.9 

418.0 

1,317.9 
2,  418.  5 

Tt.tal-.-- 

4,  525. 3 

]    3,000.0 

736.5 

3,736.4 
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1965  * 

Military 

Economic 

1,055.0 
2, 461.  7 

1,055.0 
2, 195. 0 

270.5 
131.8 

1,325.5 
2, 326. 8 

Total.... 

1     3,516.7 

3,250.0 

402.3 

1      3, 652. 3 

1966' 

Military 

Kconouiic 

1. 170.  0 
2,289.6 

1, 170. 0 
2,115.0 

88.0 
257.6 

1,258.0 
2, 372. 6 

Total.... 

3, 459.  5 

3,^'>  0 

345.6 

3, 630. 6 

foreign-type  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— nor  has  the  so-called  foreign 
aid  program  ever  been  considered  or  un- 
derstood to  be  so  all  embracing. 

There  are,  and  for  many  years  there 
have  been,  a  number  of  activities  involv- 
ing US.  operations  overseas  or  other  ex- 
penditure programs  having  oversea  as- 
pects to  them.  Obvious  examples  are 
the  Peace  Corps;  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram of  sales  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  concerned;  construction  of 
oversea  military  bases;  and  so  on.  These 
aie  outside  the  so-called  foreign  aid 
program;  traditionally,  they  always  have 
been  outside  of  it. 

The  table  I  have  inserted  is  consistent 
with  the  one  used  last  year.  And  it  is  on 
all  fours  with  the  traditional  concept  and 
understanding  of  the  so-called  foreign 
aid  or  mutual  security  program.  I  hope 
it  will  be  helpful. 


Gadsden  Is  on  the  Go 


1  Title  I  of  the  bill,  representing  funds  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs  traditionally 
imderstood  to  constitute  the  "foreign  aid  program" 
(sometimes  called  the  "mutual  security  program"). 

'  Represents  executive  Requests  as  reflected  in  "House 
documents"  and  summarized  in  "Budget  estimates" 
column  of  annual  House  Appropriations  Committee 
reports  adjusted  to  include  supplcmentals. 

•  Includes  $600,000,000  for  special  Latin  America  pro- 
gram (just  preceding  the  -\lliance  for  Progress;. 

*  Preliminary. 

»  Committee  bill. 

Source:  Prepared  by  the  Agency  fbr  International 
Development,  Sept.  2,  1965. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word 
about  the  coverage  of  this  table. 

The  figures  pertain  to  military  and 
economic  assistance  programs — title  I  of 
the  bill,  foreign  assistance.  These  are 
the  programs  traditionally  understood  to 
constitute  the  "foreign  aid  prpgram."  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  referred  to,  the  "mu- 
tural  security  program."  Aa  such,  they 
do  not,  of  course,  take  In  all  oversea  oa: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  malign  my  State  of  Alabama 
and  the  South  by  trying  to  prove  that 
our  economy  is  stagnant  and  our  cities 
dying.  It  is  true  that  in  some  areas 
with  a  heavy  concentration  of  unskilled 
workers,  the  rate  of  unemployment  is 
high.  This  Is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  eco- 
nomic growth  but  rather  to  the  fact  that 
we  just  cannot  import  industry  fast 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  concentratioh 
of  unskilled  workers  who  are  unemployed 
on  land  that  no  longer  produces  cotton. 
In  time,  we  will  solve  this  problem.  It 
could  be  done  much  faster  if  other  areas 
of  the  country  whose  people  are  con- 
cerned with  conditions  of  the  imskilled 
worker  in  the  South,  white  and  Negro, 
would  OF>en  the  dooi"s  of  their  commu- 
nities and  help  to  relocate  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  those  who  would  like  to  move 
to  an  area  of  less  concentrated  unem- 
ployment. 

In  spite  of  this  problem,  the  story  that 
the  South  Is  dying  because  of  its  racial 
policies  is  simply  not  true.  My  own 
hometown  of  Gadsden  is  certainly  on 
the  go.  Our  pe<vle  are  looking  ahead, 
new  industry  Is  oanlng  in,  and  our  citi- 
zens, colored  and  white,  will  all  benefit 
from  the  new  c^portunltles  created. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Gads- 
den Times  gives  an  account  of  our  city's 
advance: 

A5011 
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[Prom  ;he  Gadaden  Times,  Sept.  2,  1965] 

PBACricAl.    SXTPPORT   OF    CITT'S   ADVANCE 
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application  can  be  given  to  the 
"Gadsden's  on  the  Go." 
released  by  Alabama  Business,  a 
of  the   University   of  Alabama, 
beginning    of   an   almost   reccn-d 
ununer  for  Gadsden. 
this  is  reflected  In  the  8.3  increase 
^es  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
a  similar  increase  in  bank  debits, 
a  statewide  trend,  the  people 
are  seemingly  putting  a  greater 
share   of   their   disposable   in- 
savings. 

Income     of     Alabamians     has 

of  the  sharpest  increases  of  any 

year,  according  to  a  report  from 

Week  magazine.    For  the   first   6 

r  1965,  Alabama's  personal  Income 

7  percent  compared  to  last  year. 

average  was  up  7.8  percent.) 

area  of  Gadsden's  healthy  finan- 

is  seen  In  building  activity, 

so  well  in  Birmingham,  Tusca- 

other  sections  in  the  State. 

ojrment  claims  were  down  9.5  per- 

same  survey  period. 

figures  that  can  talk,  and  they 

encouraging  story  of  Just  how  well 

really  is. 
rejuvenated  community  spirit  firm- 
among  our  citizens,  plus  a  rosy 
environment,    in   the    weeks    and 
we  should  be  quite  safe  to  as- 
even  greater  days  lie  Just  beyond. 


Civil  Defense  Training  Center 
Rated  No.  1 


EXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


OF   ICASSACHnSETTS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


T  lesday,  September  7. 1965 


Mr.  WORSE. 
Brendan 


Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Malin  of  the  Boston  Globe 
called  tile  attention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts ooiomunlty  to  the  Massachusetts 
Civil  Def  »nse  Training  Academy  in  Tops- 
field,  Ma  ss.  This  unique  institution  is  a 
national  model  of  Instruction  in  the  pro- 
vision of  community  services  in  the  event 
of  natur  il  or  manmade  disasters. 

Amoni  the  students  at  the  academy 
have  bee  i  police,  fire,  military,  and  other 
State  off  cials  from  all  over  New  England 
and  fron  i  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Wash- 
ington a ;  well. 

The  s  tuations  for  which  they  are 
trained  i  ange  f  rofn  military  catastrophes 


to    such 
drought; 


This 
from 
busiest, 
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drill  in 


natural  disasters  as  flood, 
and  hurricane.  Under  leader- 
ship of  S  ;ate  Civil  Defense  Director  Allan 
R.  Zenoi  itz,  the  academy  has  prepared 
numerous  officials  to  respond  effectively 
and  efficiently  in  time  of  crisis. 

unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  text  4f  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  arti- 
cle in  tt  e  Congressional  Record  ; 
TopsriEUi  CD  Training  Center  Ratis  No.  1 
( By  Brendan  Malin) 

w^kend  60  Coast  Guard  Reservists 

Greiter  Boston  have  been  at  one  of  the 

least-prominent,  training  centers 


cox:  ntry. 

lilding  which  might  be  mistaken 

St  Ltely  residence  of  a  retired  business 

tt  ey  have  been  imdergolng  intensive 

r4ecue  processes — to  be  applied  dur- 


ing fire,  hurricane  or  flood  havoc,  or  in  the 
event  of  enemy  action  against  the  United 
States. 

^  This  is  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Defense 
Training  Academy  and,  although  sHeltered 
by  the  sylvan  retreat  that  is  Palmer  State 
Park  in  Topsfield,  it  represents  an  eflfective 
showcase  for  the  success  of  Massachusetts 
Civil  Defense  as  an  essential  and  growing 
community  service. 

The  Topsfield  training  center  has  been 
rated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  as 
the  No.  1  school  of  its  tjrpe  in  the  country. 

As  such  it  has  drawn  "students" — military, 
pKJllce,  iiremen,  and  key  State  officials — from 
Chicago.  New  Tork,  Washington,  as  well  as 
the  six  New  England  States.  And  the  result 
has  been  the  protective  screening  of  a  whole 
network  of  communities  from  the  hazards 
involved  in  manmade  or  natural  disasters. 

CivU  defense  has  a  military  connotation, 
conveying  the  impression  of  an  organization 
which  would  spring  to  life  only  in  the  dire 
circximstances  of  an  enemy  attack  on  the 
United  States.  This,  of  course,  is  an  en- 
tirely false  interpretation,  ignoring  growth 
of  CD  into  the  field  of  emergency  planning — 
to  marshal  local  or  State  forces  in  the  event 
of  a  major  fire,  to  organize  drought  relief  or 
flood  rescue,  to  provide  instant  hospitaliza- 
tion at  the  point  of  disaster,  to  disseminate 
the  concept  of  safety  in  home  and  school, 
office,  and  factory. 

State  Civil  Defense  Director  Allan  R.  Zeno- 
wltz  analyzes  the  new  and  expanding  role 
of  civil  defense  in  these  words:  "People  must 
realize  that  civil  defense  is  net  a  military 
establishment.  It  is  strictly  a  civilian  or- 
ganization— it  is  another  adjunct  to  muni- 
cipal government,  like  a  fire  department." 

Zenowitz,  a  major  in  the  U.S.  A«ny  Re- 
serve, sees  civil  defense  as  the  vital  planning 
and  provisioning  element  in  coping  with 
emergencies,  ranging  from  simple  accidents 
in  the  home  to  the  protection  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 

As  a  starting  point  in  this  kitchen-to- 
bomb-shelter  concept,  there  is  the  medical 
self-help  training  program,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  educate  one  person  in  every  family 
in  the  steps  to  be  taken  when  a  domestic 
mishap  injures  a  member  of  the  household 
or  when  a  local  fire  or  disaster  threatens 
many  lives.  It  ranges  from  the  treatment 
of  burns  and  the  application  of  bandages 
to  protection  against  radioactive  fallout. 
The  plan  has  been  enthusiastically  supported 
by  Cardinal  Gushing  and  many  other  church 
leaders. 

Under  it,  civil  defense  personnel  provide 
instruction  in  the  schools,  to  the  employees 
of  industry,  to  city  and  town  council  staffs 
and  to  nurses. 

Hospitals  throughout  the  State  also  work 
in  close  liaison  with  CD.  Tufts  Medical 
School  sends  its  freshman  students  to  take 
part  in  the  disaster  training  program  at 
Topsfield,  and  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts cooperates  in  the  provision  of  radio- 
logical monitoring  courses. 

A  recent  CD  innovation  Is  the  provision  of 
mobile  hospitals  for  Instant  movement  to 
the  scene  of  a  disaster. 

Director  Zenowitz  says  that  each  of  these 
hospitals  will  accommodate  200  patients. 
"We  have  over  100  of  them  now,"  he  explains, 
"prepositloned  at  major  population  centers. 
They  have  surgery.  X-ray.  and  similar  equip- 
ment built  in  and  they  can  be  assembled 
for  movement  to  the  scene  of  a  local  dis- 
aster within  20  minutes." 

A  recurrent  emergency  in  which  civil  de- 
fense now  plays  a  major  corrective  role  is 
drought.  CD  has  been  the  agency  providing 
Governor  Volpe  with  daily  reports  on  the 
parched  lands  of  Massachusetts,  and  since 
November  of  1964  It  has  organized  pumping 
and  piping  faculties  for  the  delivery  of  more 
than  3  billion  gallons  of  water  to  affected 
regions. 

Even  more  valuable  is  the  function  of  civil 


defense  in  establishing  an  intcntory  of  recur- 
rent water  requirements.  Thirteen  task 
forces  representing  local  volunteers  from  in- 
dustry and  labor,  were  set  up  throughout  the 
State  to  help  with  solutions. 

Training  and  the  coordination  of  local 
leadership  are  key  aims  of  civil  defense,  says 
Zenowitz,  who  points  to  the  success  achieved 
in  securing  the  cooperation  of  vital  State 
businesses  in  emergency  planning. 

Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  pe- 
troleum industry  have  conferred  with  CD 
ofiQcers  on  plans  for  governmental  control  of 
gasoline  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
And  N.E.T.  &  T.  technicians  are  working  witli 
CD  on  plans  for  emergency  communications. 

In  these  and  other  key  industrial  and  dis- 
tributive fields  more  than  2,000  volunteers 
cooj)erate  with  civil  defense  in  planning  for 
the  continuance  of  vital  services — food,  fuel 
and  commerce,  for  example — in  the  event  of 
a  mUitary  or  natural-disaster  emergency. 

And  the  aspect  of  civil  defense  about  which 
nobody  likes  to  think — nuclear  attack. 

Zenowitz  points  out  that  the  technical- 
advisory  facilities  of  civil  defense  are  avail- 
able to  homeowners  in  the  provision  of 
shelters.  But  he  concedes  that  the  obstacle 
of  apathy  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens 
has  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Public  shelter  programs  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  city  and  town  authorities,  and 
Zenowitz  explains  that  instead  of  lagging  in 
this  enterprise.  Massachusetts  is  slightly 
ahead  of  the  national  average  so  far  as  shel- 
ter provision  is  concerned. 

Shelters,  licensed  as  of  this  month,  provide 
accommodations  for  more  than  two  million 
persons.  Of  these,  almost  a  million  spaces 
are  fully  stocked  with  food,  water,  medical 
kit  and  radiation  monitoring  equipment. 

Of  these  totals,  1,194,000  public  shelter 
spaces — 387,047  of  them  fully  stocked— are 
located  in  the  city  of  Boston. 


Ambassador  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
South  Bend  Tribime  commending  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  appointment  of  the 
distinguished  Postmaster  General,  John 
Gronouski,  to  serve  as  our  Ambassador 
to  Poland. 

I  agree  with  the  Tribune  praising  this 
appointment  and  I  am  confident  that 
Mr.  Gronouski  will  represent  our  coun- 
try effectively  in  a  most  significant  ix)st. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Ambassador  to  Poland 

President  Johnson's  selection  of  John  Gro- 
nouski as  Ambassador  to  Poland  was  an  in- 
spired appointment. 

Mr.  Gronouski  will  return  to  his  ancestral 
homeland  as  the  first  American  of  Polish 
descent  to  serve  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States,  an  achievement  that 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  ties  of  friendship  between  the  people 
of  Poland  and  the  United  States  are  long  and 
strong,  runrUng  back  to  the  infancy  of  our 
country.  Those  ties  have  survived  even  the 
official  Communist  "hate  America"  line 
which  most  ordinary  Polish  people  stub- 
bornly resisted  swallowing.  They  will  surely 
listen  with  interest  and  respect  to  as  much 


of  the  American  story  as  the  new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Is  permitted  to  tell  them. 

The  poet  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland  is 
important  in  another,  unique  way.  It  pro- 
vides the  single  point  of  diplomatic  contact 
between  Washington  and  Conununlst  China, 
and  therefore  demands  an  ambassador  who 
baa  an  intimate  knowledge  of  U.S.  foreign 

As  a  Cabinet  member  in  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  Ambassador- 
designate  Gronouski  is  well  qualified  to  relay 
U  S  policy  to  Pelping,  particularly  as  it  con- 
cerns southeast  Asia,  where  China  has  shown 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  underrate  Amer- 
ican determination  to  resist  Conununlst 
aggression. 

Eulogy  to  the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Representative  From  the  Ohio 
Seventh  District 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2, 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture from  this  earth  of  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  the  Ohio 
Seventh  District,  is  an  event  of  profound 
sorrow,  In  every  conceivable  respect.  For 
here  was  a  man  of  character,  quality, 
wisdom,  and  ability — a  man  whom  all  of 
us  had  cause  to  admire  and  reason  to 
respect. 

As  a  veteran  of  service  in  14  consecu- 
tive Congresses,  Clarence  Brown  estab- 
lished a  record  of  renown — a  record  ren- 
dering him  superior,  beyond  a  doubt,  to 
the  average  cut  of  his  fellow  Congress- 
men. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Goverrunent  Operations  Committee  in 
company  with  Clarence  Brown,  I  have 
reason  to  know  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence the  power  of  his  intellect,  the  force 
of  his  opinions,  the  strength  of  his  per- 
sonality. All  these  combined  to  establish 
his  as  one  of  the  outstanding  public 
personalities  of  his  particular  genera- 
tion. Nor  was  that  his  only  claim  to 
honor  and  distinction,  for  in  the  personal 
sense  Clarence  Brown  was  also  a  man 
of  highest  quality. 

Twice  elected  to  high  office  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  once  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  Governor,  Clarence  Brown  be- 
came, in  time,  a  powerful  figture  In  the 
Ohio  Republican  organization.  As  such, 
he  served  as  the  friend,  confidant,  and 
ardent  supporter  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft. 

Fi-om  1944  to  1964  he  was  Republican 
committeeman  for  Ohio;  from  1945  to 
1948  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee; campaign  director  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  for  the  year  1946. 
In  several  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions Clarence  Brown  had  the  honor  of 
leading  those  forces  dedicated  to  the 
presidential  aspirations  of  Senator  Rob- 
bert  A.  Taft. 

As  a  Congressman  he  was  no  less  ac- 
tive. Entering  the  House  originally  in 
1939,  Clarence  Brown  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion in  this  chamber  as  a  man  of  ideas 


and  action,  combined.  He  conceived  and 
drew  up  legislation  creating  both  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  CcMnmissions, 
with  the  object  of  reorganizing  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government.  He 
also  served  on  both  Commissions.  He 
was  the  ranking  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules;  the  ranking  Mem- 
t>er  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Congress- 
man Clarence  J.  Brown  is  mourned  not 
alone  by  his  family  and  friends,  but  also 
by  his  constituents,  his  colleagues  and 
the  Congress  itself.  Yet.  the  loss  our 
Nation  has  suffered  is  comforted  by  the 
memory  of  the  man  and  the  inspiration 
which  his  ideals  give  to  us  all. 


I  Do  Not  BeUeve  It  Will  Work 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  very  fine  article 
which  appeared  in  Linn's  Weekly  Stamp 
News  concerning  the  philatelic  section  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  This  ar- 
ticle will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
philatelists. 

I  Don't  Believe  It  Wua  Wohk 

At  least  successfully.  I  refer  to  the  Post 
Office  Department's  decision  to  eliminate  the 
philatelic  agency  in  Washington  for  all  but 
$25  spenders.  This  is  to  become  effective 
October  9  when  the  agency  is  to  cease  op- 
erations. Some  genius  has  reported  to  Post- 
master General  Gronouski  that  the  new  pol- 
icy will  reduce  Department  operating  ex- 
penses by  $100,000.  Now  cutting  expenses 
in  Government  is  a  desirable  way  of  doing 
things,  even  though  we  never  achieve  this 
necessary  and  stUl  xmattained  goal.  The 
boys  in  Washington  throw  it  away  faster 
than  It  can  be  saved,  and  here  I'm  writing 
as  a  taxpayer  and  not  a  phUatellc  editcnr. 

The  well-being  and  popularity  of  stamp 
collecting  in  the  United  States  was  assisted 
considerably  by  the  institution  of  the  phila- 
telic agency  in  1921.  Collectors  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  fresh,  nicely  centered  copies 
of  stamps  at  their  local  post  offices.  In  fact, 
not  too  many  post  offices  stocked  commemo- 
ratlves  and  other  special  issxies,  and  those 
which  did  had  undesirable  material  from  a 
philatelic  viewpoint.  Ii£any  times  the  smaU 
stock  received  by  the  postmaster  was  re- 
served for  himself  and  friends  and  the  "out- 
sider" got  nothing. 

To  correct  this  situation,  the  agency  was 
established.  At  times  its  service  was  ridicu- 
lously slow,  from  3  to  8  months  behind  on 
filling  orders.  It  did,  however,  provide  collec- 
tors with  a  source  for  all  issues  of  face  value 
and  in  desirable  condition.  And  of  most  im- 
portance as  far  a«  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment was  concerned.  It  was  the  only  opera- 
tion, of  the  many  carried  on,  that  provided  a 
profit  year  after  year. 

Forgetting  about  proAt,  It  would  seem  that 
keeping  the  Philatelic  Agency  in  opo^tion 
would  be  a  service  to  the  taxpayers.  There 
is  no  hesitancy  In  pouring  mUlions  of  dcdlaiB 
down  the  drain  to  cater  to,  and  woo  the  votes 
of,  other  special  areas  at  tba  populatioci.  To 
me.  the  attitude  of  Mr.  QrociouiU  and  hla 


Department  is  another  indication  of  their  re- 
garding stamp  coUectlng  and  its  adherents  as 
necessary  evils,  and  possibly,  low-grade  nuts, 
who  are  to  be  humored  with  as  few  crumbs  as 
can  be  gotten  away  with. 

Doing  away  with  the  agency  will  expose 
collectors  to  local  post  offices  where  more 
often  than  not  they  will  find:  poorly  cen- 
tered stamps;  phllatelically  ignorant,  snotty 
post  office  clerks;  favoritism,  whereby  friends 
of  the  local  postmaster,  or  the  window  clerks 
win  get  the  cream,  and  possibly  all  the  avail- 
able stamps;  philatelic  windows  which  are 
open  at  difficult  hours;  an  uninterested  and 
intolerant  attitude  toward  stamp  collectors. 
Other  nations  around  the  world  are  doing 
an  increasing  number  of  favorable  things  to 
entice  the  stamp  fan  to  their  new  issues. 
They  have  found  this  financially  profitable, 
as  has  our  own  Post  Office  Department;  they 
have  also  found  it  a  good  way  to  acquaint 
others  with  their  countries. 

What  does  Mr.  Gronouski  plan  to  do  with 
the  $100,000  saved?  He  probably  wUl  use  it 
to  buy  paper  and  envelopes  for  letters  to  go 
around  the  Nation  annovmcing  the  curtail- 
ment of  some  other  postal  service. 

In  citing  statistics  bearing  on  the  closing 
of  the  U.S.  Philatelic  Agency  October  9,  Post- 
master General  Gronouski  advised  a  2- 
month  study  had  been  made  of  orders.  Sim- 
ply, It  was  found  that:  33  percent  of  them 
were  for  less  than  $3,  82  percent  of  them 
were  under  $25.  18  percent  amounted  to 
more  than  $25. 

The  18  percent  brought  in  75  percent  of 
the  dollar  total. 

Now  this  is  all  well  and  good,  but  I'm  sure 
this  distribution  is  generaUy  close  to  the  na- 
tional pattern  of  spending  on  many  types  of 
goods.  If  our  Nation's  merchants  exist  and 
profit  on  this  pattern,  so  should  the 
PhUatellc  Agency. 

EspeciaUy,  when  in  the  past,  the  spending 
by  coUectors  has  given  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment the  only  profitable  department  oX 
the  entire  postal  establishment. 


Caltnral  Exchange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TOEK  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965  < 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  to  be  congratulated  mi  his 
appointment  of  Prof.  Charles  Prankel  of 
Columbia  University  to  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs.  The  admin- 
istration is  fortunate  in  having  been  aWe 
to  i>ersuade  Professor  Frankel  to  imder- 
take  this  most  important  assignment, 
which  I  am  confident  he  will  carry  out 
with  distinction.  I  Include  herewith 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  25,  1965,  with 
which  I  emphatically  agree: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Post. 

Aug.  25.  19651 

CuLTCRAL  Exchange 

Selection  of  Dr.  Charles  Frankel  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  at  State  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  affords  a  heartening  indica- 
tlcm  that  President  JcAmson  attaches  great 
importance  to  this  subtle  assignment.  He 
should.  Cultiiral  exchange  can  not  be  said 
to  oontrol  the  relations  between  great  powers. 
But  It  affords  the  best  hope  for  reciprocal 
understanding,  friendship,  and  peace. 
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Is  a  profess<»'  of  philosophy  at 
University.    He  is  a  scholar,  a  man 
;.  who  commands  the  respect  of  in- 
leaders  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
sense  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
an  articulate  and  forceful  repre- 
of  American  values,  interests,  and 
view;  he  has  beMi  expressing  these 
points     of     view     quietly     but 
in  international  conferences  for 
and  will  thus  bring  to  his  assign- 
experience  as  well  as  Intellectual 


7  uesday,  September  7, 1965 
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reprint  of  the  editorial  from  the 
Banner,  and  also  the  editorial 
States-Graphic  follow: 
[Prom  the  States-Graphic,  Aug.  20,  1965] 
Well    D^ne,    Hatwooo    County — ^A    Crisis 
With  Good  Sense,  Good  Will 
's    Note. — (NashvUle    Banner    edi- 
Tuesday,  Aug.  17.)     This  editorial 
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Nor  did  law  enforcement  default.  Au- 
thority at  the  local  level  and  the  State  level 
stood  its  groimd — backed  in  this  instance 
by  the  sentiment  of  a  people  refvising  either 
to  countenance  or  appease  the  lawless. 
Standing  on  the  sidelines.  Just  in  case,  were 
two  able  representatives  of  State  authority. 
Safety  Commissioner  Greg  O'Reax  and  Elmer 
Craig,  chief  of  the  Tennessee  Highway 
Patrol. 

With  Individual  and  community  pride,  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  in  both  particu- 
lars, Haywood  Countlans  worked  together  to 
spare  Brownsville  and  environs  the  disgrace 
of  riot  and  hoodlum  violence. 

What  could  have  become,  in  miniature, 
another  Loe  Angeles  explosion,  was  averted, 
because  a  law  abiding  constituency  made  its 
weight  felt  in  the  scales  of  public  decision. 
As  parties  equally  to  the  courage,  the  Judg- 
ment, and  mutual  good  will  it  took,  white 
and  Negro  citizens  together  turned  thumbs 
down  on  disorder,  and  stood  as  one  on  the 
side  of  the  law. 

They  won  a  victory  there,  for  justice  and 
amity.  They  have  supplied  a  notable  ex- 
ample— an  object  lesson — not  only  for  Ten- 
nessee, where  elementary  decency  has  pre- 
vailed, but  for  parte  of  the  United  States 
where  it  has  not. 

Individual  and  community  self-respect  are 
primary  assets  strengthening  the  moral 
fiber.  Respectful  of  authority  and  self- 
discipline,  they  are  essential  to  social  order 
and  civilization  Itself.  Never  more  in  need 
of  an  example  for  defusing  an  emotional 
time  bomb,  and  by  intelligent  community 
action  removing  it,  the  Nation  can  find  it  in 
Haywood  County,  Tenn. 

[From  the  States-Graphic,  Aug.  20,  1965) 
We  Peel  Much  Bettzk 

It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  at 
least  one  metropolitan  newspaper  has  recog- 
nized, and  complimented,  the  citizens  of 
this  area,  and  it  is  with  great  Joy  that  we 
reproduce  the  above  editorial. 

We  have  long  known  that  our  citizens  were 
par  excellence,  and  know  the  above  will  give 
us  all  a  so-called  "shot  in  the  arm"  whereby 
we  will  continue  to  stand  fast  and  not  let 
agitat<»8  upset  oiu:  long-cherished  reputa- 
tion for  cultiu-ed,  law  abiding,  hospitable 
citizenry. 

We  also  want  to  compliment  members  of 
the  State  highway  patrol,  who  stood  by  to 
give  help  if  requested  by  local  police  officers, 
in  no  way  throwing  their  weight  around  and 
"taking  over"  the  situation. 

We  commend  them  for  their  fine  work  and 
for  saving  us  the  embarrassment  of  losing 
face  during  a  critical  situation. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
Washington  Report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  March 
11,  1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By  CongresEinan  Jim  Mabtin,  Seventh 

Dlatrict,  Alabama) 

KKLP   FOR   THE   AGED    IN   PATXNG    MEDICAL    BILLS 

Pew  ot  US  would  disagree  that  something 
m,ust  be  done  to  help  those  in  the  upper  age 
braoksts  viio  have  paaeed  their  ptodviottve 


September  7,  1965 

years  and  are  faced  with  heavy  medical  costs 
The  question  is,  how  is  the  best  way  to  do  it' 
The  highly  publicized  medicare  bill  prol 
IX36©d  by  the  President  will  not  do  the  Job 
In  fact,  peojrfe  are  being  greaUy  misled  as  to 
exactly  what  is  In  the  medicare  bill,  it  is 
misnajned  becavise  it  does  not  pay  any  medi- 
cal ocets.  It  provides  a  Umited  payment  for 
some  hospital  care.  It  is  not  confined  to 
helping  the  needy,  even  millionaires  can 
draw  benefits  paid  for  by  taxing  low  and 
middle  inoome  wage  earners. 

On  the  other  hand  the  eldercare  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced  along  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  (my  bUl  is  H.R.  5046) 
provides  more  benefits.  Including  doctors' 
bills,  does  not  Increase  social  security  taxes 
and  will  cost  less  money  to  operate.  It  does 
not  set  up  a  new  Federal  bureau  to  come  be- 
tween the  patient  and  the  doctor,  nor  does 
it  increase  Federal  Intervention  in  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  State®. 

Little  noticed  in  the  well-organized  propa- 
ganda campaign  for  medicare  is  the  an- 
nounced objective  of  its  proponents — com- 
plete Government  operated  medical  care  for 
all  the  people.  Whatever  this  is  called,  it  is 
socialized  medicine.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Labor  Leader  Walter  Reuther,  one  of  the 
key  planners  of  the  Great  Society,  told  mem- 
bers of  his  union  that  the  adoption  of  the 
present  medicare  bill  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  real  goal.  Reuther  said,  is  to  provide  all 
medical  care  for  all  the  people.  The  only 
way  the  people  can  head  off  tiimlng  the  finest 
medical  system  In  the  world  over  to  the  social 
planners  and  the  advocates  of  socialized 
medicine  is  to  begin  a  nationwide  letter  writ- 
ing campaign  with  every  interested  citizen 
contacting  his  own  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators to  urge  the  adoption  of  eldercare  and 
the  defeat  of  the  administration's  medicare 
scheme. 

TAX  HOAX 

Have  you  filled  out  your  income  tax  forms 
yet?  If  you  have  you  now  know  how  you 
were  tricked  last  year  into  believing  you  got  a 
bigger  tax  cut  then  you  actually  did.  Do  you 
suppose  the  Johnson  tax  cut  was  Just  a  poli- 
tical gimmick  to  win  votes  In  an  election 
year?  Here  is  what  happened.  When  the  tax 
cut  was  passed  last  year,  the  withholding  tax 
rate  was  reduced.  The  trouble  is  that  it  was 
reduced  more  than  the  actual  tax  cut  fixed 
in  the  bill.  This  oversized  cut  in  withhold- 
ing rates  ( imderwlthholding)  made  the  tax 
cut  appear  to  be  greater  than  it  actually  was. 
Whether  purposeful  or  accidental,  this 
worked  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  unsuspecting  tax- 
p>ayer  In  the  middle  and  lower  Income  trac- 
kets.  The  result  is  that  most  people  will  now 
have  to  borrow  money  and  pay  interest  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  pay- 
ment in  fuU  of  the  surprise  tax  liability  due 
April  15.  I  am  supporting  a  bill  which  would 
permit  you  to  pay  this  extra  tax  in  install- 
ments over  the  next  12  months. 

BKIEFS    OF  THE   WEEK 

The  great  stampede 

Under  pressure  from  the  White  House  and 
ruling  out  any  move  to  alter,  change,  or  in 
any  way  Improve  the  blU,  the  Hoi^se  voted 
257  to  165  to  pass  the  Appalachla  bill.  The 
Great  Society  has  now  become  the  Great 
Stampede  to  increase  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  our  lives,  build  up  the  wel- 
fare state,  up  Federal  spending  and  take  over 
aU  the  responsibilities  of  the  States  and  the 
people.  I  voted  against  the  bUl  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  bill  was  not  designed 
to  help  a  limited  number  of  counties  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  unemployment,  but  rather 
the  groimdwork  for  a  national  boondoggle 
to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  In  eveiy  part 
of  the  country.  In  rich  counties  as  well  as 
poor  counties. 

Althoxigh  the  President  insists  the  United 
States  is  loved  around  the  ifrorld,  a  State  De- 
partment report  Just  released  shows  that 
from  July  1962  to  December  1964  there  were 
S3  casee  of  damages  to  United  States  bulld- 
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ings  through  mob  violence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Since  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  4,  1965,  there  have 
been  more  than  a  dozen  new  assaults  which 
have  damaged  American  Embassies  and  other 
U.S.  property.  We  have  done  nothing  more 
than  protest.  Maybe  we  should  think  about 
these  attacks  on  American  property  and 
American  prestige,  much  of  it  encouraged  by 
Communist  governments,  when  we  vote  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

One  of  the  Great  Society  plans  is  to  create 
instant  veterans.  Under  the  program  to 
train  8,000  young  men  who  cannot  meet  the 
minimum  physical  and  mental  requirements 
for  military  service,  a  youth  coiild  serve  1  day 
and  then  be  discharged  as  a  veteran,  eligible 
for  veterans'  benefits  for  which  other  service- 
men have  had  to  serve  long  periods  in 
uniform. 


Who  Is  To  Say? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's 
first  family  that  occupies  the  White 
House  so  well,  was  the  subject  of  an  edi- 
torial, "Who  Is  To  Say?"  in  the  Sheboy- 
gan Press  of  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1965. 

I  believe  all  my  colleagues,  regardless 
of  political  affiliation,  will  enjoy  reading 
it.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  it  for  printing  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  Sept.  1, 
1965] 
Who  Is  To  Sat? 

One  of  the  questions  of  lesser  importance, 
but  of  considerable  Interest  these  days  Is — 
Just  what  should  a  President  do  with  his 
family?  We  thought  we  were  the  only  ones 
wondering  about  it  occasionally,  but  then  a 
well-known  Sheboyganite  stated  rather  em- 
phatically, "But,  we  elected  L.B.J.,  not  the 
womenfolk."  It  seemed  that  he  was  a  little 
perturbed  about  Luci,  her  boy  friends  and 
her  poetry;  about  Lynda,  her  canoe  travels, 
her  desert  digging  and  her  magazine  articles 
and  even  about  Lady  Bird,  her  travels,  her 
beautification  programs  and  especially  about 
the  on-going  presence,  always  one,  two  or 
three  of  them  in  the  press  conferences,  in 
all  the  photographed  situations  where  L.B.J, 
appears. 

This  well-known  Sheboyganite  had  done  a 
little  more  thinking  on  the  subject  than  we 
had  done.  He  could  remember  Caroline  and 
John-John  but  insisted  they  were  a  lot 
younger  than  Lynda  and  Luci.  He  remem- 
bered with  nostalgia  that  JacqueUne  didnt 
like  politics  and  the  political  necessities  of 
life  in  the  White  House.  He  was  full  of 
praise  for  Bess  Truman  who,  he  said,  stayed 
way  in  the  background  and  let  Harry  "run 
the  store."  He  even  approved  of  Mamie 
although  he  Insisted,  in  rather  colorful  lan- 
guage, that  Ike  showed  to  better  advantage 
In  the  Army  than  he  did  as  any  kind  of  a 
President,  either  at  Columbia  or  in  Washing- 
ton. He  felt  a  little  bit  confused  when  we 
brought  up  the  subject  of  Eleanor;  she  didn't 
really  supplement  or  represent  PJDH.,  she 
ran  her  own  show. 

So,  who  is  to  say?  It  Is  evident  that  the 
L.B.J.  family  is  a  very  closely  knit  family — 
each  one  very  proud  of  each  of  the  other. 
It  is  also  very  evident  that  L.B.J.  really  likes 
people  and  thinks  his  own  people  are  among 
the  finest.    Just  let  us  be  proud  that  here 


Is  a  rather  typical  American  family  who, 
having  moved  Into  the  White  House,  Into 
the  spotlight  of  the  First  Family,  have  not 
seen  fit  to  change  their  earlier  ways.  Who 
U  to  say  that  naturalness  is  not  better  than 
axtiflclality,  that  affection  is  not  better  than 
avoidance,  that  close  family  ties  are  not  bet- 
ter than  the  broken  famUy  picture  of  which 
we  see  and  hear  so  much  these  days? 

Election  is  something  like  marriage — one 
doesn't  marry  the  whole  family;  but  it  does 
come  along  in  the  deal.  If  hard  work,  politi- 
cal skUl,  obvious  effort,  and  close  family  ties 
are  important  aspects  of  a  successful  admin- 
istration— the  Johnson  administration  wUl 
go  down  In  history.  We  Ihink  they  are  good 
attributes  and  that  the  First  Family — all 
of  them — are  making  a  fine  contribution  to 
our  times. 


It  Can  Happen  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Elkhom  Independent,  a  weekly  news- 
paper located  in  my  district,  recently  ran 
an  article  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  its 
activities  in  southeastern  Wisconsin  40 
years  ago. 

The  article  clearly  shows  that  "it  can 
happen  here"  so  far  as  Klan  activities  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned. With  the  recent  increase  in  Klan 
activities  in  some  northern  communities 
I  am  inserting  the  article  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Elkhorn  Independent] 
Klan  Active  Here  40   Yeaks   Ago 

Efforts  to  revive  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  recaU 
the  activity  of  the  organization  in  Walworth 
County  more  than  40  years  ago. 

Memories  of  the  organization  in  this  area 
are  not  pleasant  for  it  was  a  tense  period  in 
which  all  Protestants  were  suspected  of  be- 
ing members. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Klan  from 
its  beginning  in  Civil  War  days  to  the  pres- 
ent time  provided  an  excellent  term  paper 
researched  and  prepared  by  Patricia  Kenney, 
a  Junior  at  Elkhorn  High  School. 

The  1920's  marked  the  day  of  the  Klan  in 
Wisconsin.  It  was  In  that  year  that  the 
Klan  was  bom  on  the  U.S.S.  Hawk  in  the 
Milwaukee  River.  The  year  1924  marked  its 
hightide  but  by  1928  it  was  almost  down  to 
nothing. 

Racine  and  Kenosha  were  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  Klan.  although  the  organiza- 
tion was  statewide.  Racine  held  a  klonvo- 
catlon  on  the  edge  of  the  city  vrith  an  esti- 
mated 30,000  Klan  members  in  attendance. 
Some  2,000  more  were  initiated.  Hiram  W. 
Evans,  national  head  of  the  organization, 
was  present  and  spoke  to  the  gathering. 
Thousands  of  curious  Racine  people  took  up 
stations  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  park  and 
watched  the  ^x>stumed  ceremony  and  cross 
bvu-ning. 

Milwaukee  was  not  quite  as  enthusiasic  as 
Racine  and  had  only  4,400  members  Their 
klonvocatlon  drew  15,000  klansmen.  When 
the  Klan  offered  to  help  clean  up  Milwaukee, 
Mayor  Daniel  Hoan  replied  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  they  were  not  welcome,  adding 
that  the  city  has  no  need  for  "hoods  and 
nlghtleB"  to  insure  law  and  order. 

The  Klan  charged  a  $10  Uectoken  and  $7.50 
for  the  membership  K-Du,  Knights  of  Ka- 
melia.     At  that  time  the  organization  In 


Wisconsin  was  not  in  bad  financial  condi- 
tion. 

One  of  the  propaganda  stories  was  the 
belief  of  members  that  Columbus  was  a  Jew 
and  a  pirate  and  the  discovery  of  America 
did  not  belong  to  him  but  to  Leif  Ericsson. 
One  Journalist  wrote  the  headline,  "Kannot 
See  Kolumbus:  Klan  Likes  Lucky  Leif." 

Elkhorn  did  not  escape  Involvement  with 
the  Klan.  Several  citizens  of  the  city  prob- 
ably were  members,  but  only  two  cw  three 
of  the  organizers  ever  admitted  it.  All 
Protestants  were  suspected  of  membership. 
It  played  a  part  In  at  least  one  sheriff's  elec- 
tion as  accusations  of  memberships  were 
made  and  denied. 

The  Klavern  headquarters  was  In  Darlen, 
in  a  building  which  resembled  a  cattle  barn 
at  the  fairgrounds.  The  secret  meetings  were 
held  there,  illuminated  by  burning  crosses. 
Hundreds  of  curious  citizens  lined  the  road- 
sides in  their  cars  and  watched  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

A  cross  burning  was  held  in  a  farm  field 
east  of  Elkhorn  off  highway  12,  preceded 
by  a  silent  parade  of  hooded  Uansmen 
through  the  city.  Neither  the  parade  nor 
the  cross  burning  ceremony  lacked  specta- 
tors. 

There  was  a  tense  atmosphere  In  the  town. 
Citizens  feared  being  accused  of  membership 
because  they  could  not  provide  proof  in  de- 
fense. A  tovm  that  had  lived  in  citizen  har- 
mony, suddenly  found  itself  in  fearful  divi- 
sion. It  was  a  fertile  field  for  rumor  mon- 
gers and  a  situation  that  made  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  citizens  heartsick. 

An  organizer  from  Elkhorn  came  into  the 
Independent  office  to  talk  to  the  Eames 
brothers,  who  were  operating  the  paper  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  their  father.  The  late 
Clifford  Eames,  brother  of  Claude  Eames.  was 
a  man  of  action  who  did  most  of  the  fight- 
ing for  his  younger  brother.  The  organizer 
told  his  story  and  Cliff  gave  him  untu  the 
count  of  five  to  get  out  or  he'd  throw  him 
out.  He  overstayed  the  count  and  ended  up 
in  the  street. 

Within  a  week  the  story  had  spread  that 
the  Eames  brothers  had  Joined  the  Klan  at 
Darlen.  The  situation  was  distressing  for 
the  young  partners,  and  it  got  worse,  for 
within  2  weeks  more  than  15  Catholic  sub- 
scribers had  stopped  their  paper. 

The  partners  in  desperation  appealed  to 
their  friend.  Father  William  Eggers  of  St. 
Patrick's  church.  They  told  their  story  and 
he  remarked,  "You  are  obviously  telling  the 
truth  or  you  wouldn't  be  here  at  all."  As 
we  left  the  parsonage,  he  said,  "I'll  see  if  I 
can  help  you." 

He  never  explained  what  he  did,  but  til 
of  the  subscribers  returned  to  the  mailing 
list  within  a  few  days. 

The  Klan  disappeared  for  many  reasons. 
One  was  the  reported  Infiltration  by  racket- 
eers and  the  fact  that  the  organization  had 
been  split  Into  factions.  In  1944  the  col- 
lector of  Internal  revenue  assessed  the  Klan 
$685,305.  It  is  not  known  how  he  arrived 
at  the  figure  but  he  said  that  the  back  taxes 
had  to  be  paid.  The  officers  of  the  Klan 
saw  no  other  alternative  than  to  disband 
the  organization.  This  was  done  in  Atlanta 
and  what  was  left  of  the  Klan  apparently 
went  underground. 


End  of  an  Era:  Harold  W.  Wright 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALiFoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 

Mr.   UPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker,   Los 
Angeles  has  lost  a  truly  dedicated  and 
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chamljer    were    unparalleled." — Chahles    S. 
Thomas. 

"An  extraordinarily  lilgh  degree  of  mem- 
bership participation  has  long  been  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  strength  and  leadership  of 
the  Loe  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It 
has  also  been  the  hallmark  of  Harold 
Wright's  long  and  lojrally  dedicated  career  of 
service  to  the  chamber  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  wellsprtngs  of  this  strength  and 
the  continuity  of  Its  direction  can  be  attrib- 
uted m  large  measure  to  Harold's  fine  mind 
and  character  and  to  his  quiet,  unassuming, 
and  selfless  manner.  All  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  or  near  Harold  have  been  guided 
by  his  total  integrity,  penetrating  Insight, 
anu  broad  forward  vision.  We  have  been 
warmed  and  heartened  by  his  kindly  spirit 
and  keen  sense  of  hmnor.  We  have  shared 
his  high  sense  of  principle  and  purpose  and 
to  some  degree  his  tribulations  and  prob- 
lems. The  one  thing  Harold  would  neither 
share  or  partake  of  was  the  limelight.  His 
modesty  was  pure  and  compelling — and 
therein  lies  the  essence  of  his  goodness,  the 
touchstone  of  his  leadership,  and  the  key  to 
the  kingdom  to  which  Harold  has  now  re- 
turned."  OSCAK  T.  Lawleh.. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  tributes  which 
those  associated  with  the  chamber  feel  or 
will  say  when  the  board  of  directors  has  a 
small  memorial  service  this  Thursday. 

They  wUl  say  that  Harold  W.  Wright  was 
a  human  being  who  recognized  that  those 
he  met  and  had  to  deal  with  were  also  hu- 
man and  he  accorded  them  tliat  dignity. 

They  will  say  that  his  great  loves,  other 
than  his  family,  were  the  city,  the  chamber, 
and  the  system  of  private  enterjirlse.  But  no 
amount  of  praise  will  do  Justice  to  the  man's 
accompllslunent  and  dedication. 

What  Is  to  be  done  now?  The  more  sen- 
timental win  reminisce  about  days  and 
events  gone  by.  The  more  dedicated  will  re- 
new their  efforts  to  continue  the  programs 
which  he  stfirted  or  to  help  achieve  the  goals 
which  he  envisioned. 

All,  however,  for  a  long  time  will  feel  the 
loss  of  strength,  direction,  optimism,  and 
dignity  which  occurred  with  the  passing  of 
Harold  W.  Wright. 
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a  very  few  knew  it.    Among  those 

may  l>e  found  some  small  tribute: 

on  tiie  chamt>er's  board  of  dlrec- 

years  and  have  worked  continually 

(Mr.  Wright)  since  that  tune.    He 

penchant  for  l>elng  tiie  real  leader  of 

without  letting  anyone  know 

continually  gave  the  credit  to 

chairman,  a  director  or  to  the 

president  •   •   •  I  don't  think  there 

president  who  has  held  ofQce 

20  years  who  wotUdnt  agree  that 

of  his  job  was  done  by  Harold 

*   *  In    Haiold,    more    than    any 

I  know,  existed  those   qualities 

it  almost  impossible  to  replace 
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Joha  Blatnik  Shows  Keen  Grasp  of  Water 
Resource  UtilizaHon 


one  of  the  really  fine  men  I've 

truly  great  man  •  •  •  he  was 

man,   a  family  man  who  had 

integrity  and  extremely  good  judg- 

•  he  was  the  kind  of  worker  who 

himself  •  •  •  very  self-effacing 

had  the  capacity  to  tlilnk  out  loud, 

he  thought  nearly  always  tximed 

right  •  •  •  his  contributions  to  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 26,  my  distinguislied  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik,  of  Minne- 
sota, addressed  the  International  Water 
Quality  Sympo.sium  in  Washington. 

Probably  there  Is  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  our  national  water  problems 
than  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  He 
has  given  both  tirelessly  and  skillfully  of 
his  time  and  talents  and  energies  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  Nation's  water 
supply,  and  Is  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
"father"  of  our  nationwide  antipollution 
program. 

Because  Mr.  Blatnik's  remarks  dis- 
played such  a  perceptive  grasp  of  Amer- 
ica's problem  In  effectively  utilizing  Its 
water  resources,  I  would  like  to  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues : 

We  have  come  together  in  tiiis  sympoeliun 


on  a  mission  which  a  short  time  ago  would 
have  seemed  Incredible  to  most  people — 
finding  ways  to  assure  tiiat  when  oiu:  chil- 
dren iiave  grown  to  maniiood  In  this  bounti- 
ful country  we  inherited  in  our  own  child- 
hood, they  shall  not  want  for  a  glass  of 
water. 

Prom  the  once  green  hills  of  New  England, 
Thinning  down  the  Eastern  seaboard  as  far 
as  Richmond,  Va.,  millions  of  Americans  are 
for  the  first  time  joining  those  from  other 
sections  of  our  country  in  raising  the  cry 
of  water  shortage. 

Is  America  really  suffering  a  water  short- 
age? 

The  answer  Is  "No." 

Oiir  country  Is  suffering  from  a  hundred 
years  of  mismanagement,  waste,  devasta- 
tion, and  neglect  of  Its  water  resoin-ces. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical know-how.  There  Is  and  there  has 
been  for  a  long  time  a  shortage  of  public 
funds  and  public  attention  directed  to  solv- 
ing our  water  problems.  But  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  water  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  except  In  the  traditionally  arid  sec- 
tions of  the  West.  Nor  need  there  ever  be 
a  shcn-tage. 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  20  mil- 
lion people  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  eastern 
New  York  State  and  New  Jersey  who  are 
anxiously  watching  their  reservoirs,  worrying 
about  the  coming  winter,  and  belatedly  try- 
ing to  conserve  water  in  their  homes  and 
factories.  Yet  In  this  same  area,  drained  pri- 
marUy  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rivers: 
As  much  as  20  billions  gcdlons  of  water 
are  l>eing  lost  to  the  ocean  each  day  be- 
cause of  inadequate  reservoirs  and  water 
retention  schemes. 

An  additional  20  billion  gallons  each  day 
are  lost  to  human  use  because  of  water  pol- 
lution, and 

An  iinllmlted,  endless  supply  of  water  lies 
off  the  coast,  water  which  exx)erts  tell  us 
could  be  tximed  Into  clean,  fresh  water  at  a 
cost  of  about  30  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 
Here,  then,  are  tliree  sources  of  good,  fresh 
water — rain  water  which  needs  only  reten- 
tion and  good  management,  waste  watn* 
which  needs  only  proper  celaning  and  pollu- 
tion control,  and  salt  water  wiiich  scientists 
can  transform  if  we  have  the  will  to  match 
our  need. 

Why  are  not  all  tliree  of  these  sources  now 
pouring  their  billions  of  gallons  into  our 
droughtrstrlcken  areas? 

One  reason  is  the  piecemeal,  uncoordinated 
approach  to  water  problems  tlirough  which 
we  iiave  spent  billions  and  billions  for  flood 
control  to  protect  people  from  too  much 
water,  wiille  neglecting  the  even  greater  evil 
of  too  little  water. 

Another  reason  why  the  available  sources 
of  water  are  not  being  used  is  our  lack  of 
technical  know-how.  We  still  do  not  know 
as  much  as  we  should  alx>ut  the  earth's  most 
plentiful  element — about  how  to  take  salt 
out  of  water  or  to  clean  up  sewage,  or  how  to 
restore  waste  water.  A  society  which  has 
spent  billions  on  space  research  has  until 
now  Ijeen  miserly  In  financing  research  into 
man's  most  fundamental  need,  excepting 
oxygen. 

A  third  reason  and  perhaps  the  basic  rea- 
son Is  the  public  apathy  of  the  past.  The 
old  saying  tiiat  one  never  misses  the  water 
until  tlie  well  goes  dry  is  as  true  of  metro- 
politan New  York  and  Plilladelphla  today  as 
It  was  on  the  Iron  Range  in  Minnesota,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Few  people  then  and  few''people 
now  spend  much  time  worrying  about  water 
so  long  as  it  keeps  coming  from  the  tap. 

But  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  water 
from  the  tap  Is  slowing  down  to  a  trickle. 
What  shall  we  do? 

First  of  ali  we  must  expand  and  enlarge 

and  coordinate  ova  public  works  programs. 

When    our    highway    programs    were    un- 

oocH^lnated,  our  road  problem  was  in  the 

•  same  shape  as  our  water  problem  is  now. 
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We  are  solving  that  problem  by  a  massive 
Integrated  Federal  and  State  program  based 
on  a  realistic  estimate  of  future  needs.  That 
Is  the  only  way  we  can  solve  the  water  short- 
age. The  total  cost  of  the  highway  program 
will  exceed  $41  billion — and  the  battle 
against  water  shortages  must  be  waged  on 
the  same  scale. 

One  of  the  promising  future  avenues  for 
water  management  Is  the  linking  together  of 
our  water  supplies  into  a  national  network, 
making  excess  amounts  of  water  In  one  basin 
available  to  a  neighboring  basin  which  may 
be  suffering  a  water  shortage.  California  Is 
planning  such  a  system  today,  which  will 
transport  water  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
State,  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans.  Public  power  used  a  similar 
grid  system  for  years,  in  bringing  excess 
generating  capacity  In  from  one  area  to  meet 
l>eakloads  in  another. 

We  need  to  speed  up  our  research.  The 
water  desallnization  program  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  President  calls  for  up  to  $185 
million  In  the  next  5  years.  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  1970  this  program  will  be  producing 
millions  of  gallons  of  fresh  water. 

Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  of 
1962,  two  national  and  five  regional  water  re- 
search laboratories  are  now  being  constructed 
to  serve  every  region  of  the  country.  I  am 
hopeful  that  an  even  stronger  research  effort 
may  be  made  in  water  pollution  control — 
research  which  can  recapture  the  water  we 
new  water  purifying  devices  and  techniques, 
our  rivers  and  lakes  and  make  them  suitable 
again  for  recreation,  nshing,  and  other  good 
uses. 

We  are  already  making  some  progress  in 
new  water  purifying  devices  and  techniques. 
The  little  California  town  of  Santee  now  has 
four  lakes  for  lx>atlng,  fishing,  and  swim- 
ming whose  water  consists  entirely  of  re- 
claimed municipal  wastes — water  which  has 
been  so  well  and  thoroughly  cleaned  up  as 
to  make  it  safe  for  all  these  uses.  We  need 
much  more  progress,  however,  in  this  field — 
progress  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
recruiting  more  scientific  brains  and  by 
sponsoring  more  research  and  demonstration 
programs. 

This  California  town  is  proof  of  what  can 
be  done  to  overcome  the  threat  of  pollution. 
To  state  the  case  for  water  pollution  control 
simply,  it's  one  of  action.  Action  at  every 
level  of  government.  If  no  other  good  lias 
come  from  the  worst  water  crisis  that  has 
gripped  New  England  in  two  centuries,  at 
least  it  has  brought  a  much  needed  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  water.  It  has 
caused  people  to  act.  It  has  created  an 
appreciation  of  water  that  is  long  overdue. 
Now  water  vies  with  the  weather  as  a  con- 
versation piece. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  A 
decade  ago  it  was  a  real  struggle  to  pass  the 
first  Federal  water  pollution  control  bill.  It 
was  my  honor  to  author  that  bill.  Much  has 
happened  since  those  warring  days  of  getting 
Congress  to  accept  legislation  that  would 
make  the  Federal  Government  a  full  partner 
in  the  fight  against  dirty  water.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  task  still  lies  ahead. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  legislative  gains  of  the  past  decade, 
it  is  this :  The  most  realistic,  the  most  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  impending  national 
water  crisis  is  the  prevention,  control,  and 
abatement  ol  pollution.  To  pollute  water  is 
to  destroy  It.  What  good  is  It  to  have  water 
at  your  doorstep  If  It  Is  unusable?  Some 
areas  are  forced  to  use  water  as  many  as  six 
times.  Reason  then  dictates  that  unless  we 
solve  or  at  least  abate  the  ravaging  effects  of 
pollution,  the  water  crisis  will  never  be 
solved.  The  key  plirase  is  "Reuse  of 
water" — over  and  over  and  over  again,  until 
this  process  of  reuse  has  become  a  standard 
procedure  in  all  consumption  of  water. 


Fire  years  ago  I 'predicted  on  the  House 
floor  tliat  we  wotild  have  a  man  on  the 
moon  before  we  have  a  solution  to  the  water 
problem.  I  still  stand  by  tiiat  statement. 
It  is  an  irony  of  our  time  tiiat  wiiiie  we  have 
unloclLed  tlie  mysteries  of  outer  space  and 
the  mysteries  wlttiln  the  smallest  atom,  we 
are  still  iMffled  by  the  problems  of  sensible 
use  of  our  natural  resources.  We  have 
allowed  every  major  river  system  In 
the  United  States  to  l>ecome  polluted.  We 
liave  not  learned  to  substitute  synthetics  for 
water  as  we  liave  plastics  lor  steel,  saccharine 
for  sugar,  and  nylon  for  silk.  We  have 
failed  to  do  these  things  l>ecause  we  have 
lacked  the  sense  of  national  direction  that 
world  crises  forced  us  to'assiune  with  respect 
to  the  atom  and  the  space  race. 

Let  U6  hope  that  it  will  not  take  an  urgent 
crisis  to  galvanize  our  country  to  action 
against  water  scarcity. 

This  Congress  has  been  an  active  one  In 
the  field  of  water  legislation. 

Presently  In  conference  and  expected  to 
be  favorably  reported  Is  an  additional  for- 
ward measure  to  assist  in  efforts  to  prevent 
control,  and  al>ate  pollution.  S.  4,  the  Blat- 
nlk-Muskie  bUi,  will  provide  leadersiilp  to 
the  national  move  to  halt  pollution  by  creat- 
ing the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. Tills  agency  will  be  better 
equipped  to  more  forward  vigorously  and 
effectively  to  enforce  ttie  Federal  law.  The 
enforcement  procedures  followed  under  the 
act  have  been  remarkably  successful  In 
bringing  about  cooperative  remedial  action 
Iwth  by  municipalities  and  Industries  In- 
volved. We  fully  expect  that  this  will  con- 
tinue at  an  even  more  accelerated  pace. 

All  of  these  programs  will  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  meeting  this  challenge  of  dwin- 
dling water  supplies  In  a  Nation  whose  popu- 
lation will  double  in  the  next  35  years.  But 
as  I  said  earlier,  programs  far  more  costly  and 
far  more  ambitious  must  be  enacted  In  the 
years  to  come.  Ssrmposiums  such  as  this  will 
prepare  the  Nation  for  the  effort  which  lies 
ahead,  an  effort  calling  for  the  same  kind  of 
teamwork  among  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  private  businesses  tliat  lias 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  conquCT  anoth^ 
dilemma,  ova  highway  shortages  with  the 
greatest  public  works  program  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  North  Africa  was  a 
blooming,  prosperous  region,  the  center  of  a 
rising  civilization.  But  over  the  coiu-se  of 
20  centuries,  because  of  the  waste  and  ne- 
glect of  natiu^  resources,  this  fruitful  gar- 
den area  degenerated  into  a  bleak  desert,  and 
a  great  civilization  withered  and  disappeared. 
The  Araljs  who  inhabited  that  region  liave 
l>een  ridiculed  by  history,  and  perhaps  justly 
so.  But  we  in  America  in  one  short  century 
have  succeeded  in  destroying  the  major  part 
of  our  natural  resources.  The  heedlessness 
which  stripped  tlie  fanK>us  cedars  of  Lebanon 
from  the  land,  causing  the  water  to  run  off 
the  soil,  lias  been  repeated  many  times  on  a 
far  larger  scale  in  our  country.  We  iiave 
ruined  our  natural  resoxirces,  destroyed  our 
grazing  lands,  ruined  oiu-  farm  sodl  In  many 
regions,  depleted  our  mineral  re60^lrce6, 
recklessly  destroyed  the  beauty  of  our  coun- 
tryside, and  now  we  ape  on  the  verge  of  the 
ultimate  folly — destruction  of  our  water 
resources. 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  take  part  with  you 
In  this  symposltun.  In  an  attempt  to  promote 
tlie  reforms  that  the  situation  demands. 
Your  presence  here  is  evidence  tliat  you  are 
determined  to  develop  the  means  and  arouse 
the  pubUc  support  that  will  make  it  possdble 
for  the  Congress  to  move  boldly  and  ener- 
getically in  tlie  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  grateful  for  i)elng  allowed  to 
I)ertlclpate  in  it. 


Laimching  of  die  30tli  Polaris  Suhn^jant 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  HOLEFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  August  30. 1965, 1  received  a  letter 
from  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  notifying 
me  of  the  sea  trials  of  our  30th  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Benjamin 
Franklih  -SSBN-640. 

The  Polaris  nuclear  submarine  carries 
16  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads  of 
great  power.  These  missiles  can  be 
launched  from  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  they  have  ranges  in  excess  of 
2,000  miles,  and  each  submarine  has 
much  more  explosive  power  in  their  16 
warheads  than  all  the  bombs  dropped 
by  allied  bombers  in  World  War  II. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  been  the  en- 
ergizing force  behind  the  development  of 
nuclear-propelled  Navy  submarines  and 
surface  ships.  He  is  not  only  known, 
however,  for  his  naval  accomplishments, 
but  he  has  acquired  notable  recognition 
as  an  author  and  lecturer.  Another  tal- 
ent which  both  Admiral  Rickover  and  his 
wife  possess  is  an  intensive  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  our  great  national  leaders. 

Because  his  letter  contains  much  in- 
formation on  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose 
name  the  latest  Polaris  submarine 
proudly  bears,  I  am.  under  unanimous 
consent,  including  the  letter  v^ith  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
U.S.S.  "Benjamin  Franklin" 

(SSBN  640) , 
At  Sea,  North  Atlantic,  August  30, 1965. 
Deab  Mb.  Holifield:  We  liave  just  suocess- 
fully  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.S.S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine.  We  also  liave  In  opera- 
tion 22  attack  type  nuclear  submarines,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  52.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
built  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706-90) .  one  of  the  most  illiistrlous  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  A  plain  man  of  the  i»eo- 
ple,  ills  life  was  the  American  success  story 
writ  large.  In  his  autobiography  he  speaks 
of  ills  "lowly  l>eglnnlngs"  «und  notes  with 
quiet  pride  that  he  "emerged  from  the  pov- 
erty and  otoscurlty"  of  his  birth  to  "a  state  of 
affluence  and  some  degree  of  reputation  In 
the  world."  He  did  so  pmrely  on  mertt  foe  he 
was.  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  self-made- 
man,  owing  little  If  anything  to  luck  «•  the 
assistance  of  others,  never  pusiilng  ahead  at 
the  expense  of  a  fellow  man. 

Franklin  was  the  youngest  son  ol  a  poor 
tallow  chandler  who  had  migrated  to  Boston 
from  England  and  married  as  his  second  wife 
the  daughter  of  a  former  Indentured  serving 
maid.  With  17  children  to  raise,  he  could 
give  Benjamin  only  2  to  3  years  of  schooling, 
but  he  encouraged  him  to  study  on  his  own, 
a  habit  which  was  to  remain  with  Franklin 
ali  his  life.  At  10  the  boy  went  to  work  in 
the  family  shop;  at  12  he  was  apprenticed  to 
hla  half  lirother  to  learn  the  printing  trade, 
tills  being  considered  a  suitable  vocation  for 
one  whose  love  of  hodks  was  already  manifest. 
In  later  life  Franklin  often  remarked  tiiat 
he  oouid  not  reoieml>eT  a  time  when  he  did 
not  read.    Books  were  his  teachers.    Tlirough 
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himself  a  well-educated  man. 

best  authors  as  his  models,  he 

at  perfecting  his  writing,  even- 

a  simple,  lucid  style.     His 

knowledge   never   ceased.     Since 

to  read  foreign  books,  he  decided 

'  lusy   young   merchant — to   teach 

do  so.     "I  soon  made  myself  so 

master   of    the   French,"   he   re- 

to  be  able  to  read  the  books  with 

sn  undertook  the  Italian."    Later 

a  little  painstaking,  acquired  as 

le  Spanish  as  to  read  their  books 

read  not  only  for  Instrvictlon  but 

His  taste  was  catholic.     All 

_  of  learning  and  position,  who 

.1  aarlly  not  bother  with  an  artisan, 

.'s  company.    He  supposed  It 

reading  had  so  Improved  my 

my  conversation  was  valued." 

had  learned  all  his  brother 

him  and  was  ready  to  make  his 
.  the  world.  He  went  to  New  York 
find  no  work  there,  so  continued 

_._^ This  is  how  he  describes 

there  after  a  long  and  \mcom- 
rip — walking  50  miles,  getting 
pwrecked.  and  helping  to  row  a 
>f  the  way:  "I  was  dirty  from  my 
f  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with 
stockings;  I  knew  no  soul,  nor 
ook  for  lodging.     I  was  fatigued 

„.  rowing,  and  want  of  rest.    I 

I:  ungry  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash 

of  a  Dutch   dollar."     He  bought 

bread   rolls.     Wandering   about 

^,  he  met  a  fellow  traveler. 

and  her  child  two  of  his  rolls. 
Pranklin  enter  the  town  that  was 
his   permanent  home,  where  he 
to  wealth  and  fame. 

later  he  owned  his  own  print - 

ationery  store,  and  a  newspaper. 

the  meantime  perfected  his  art 

for  18  months  in  England  and 

.  most  intricate  and  difBcult  print 

26  he  began  the  highly  profitable 

pi  ibllcation  of  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 

1  aanaged  his  affairs  so  ably  that  at 

with  an  Income  equivalent  to 

royal   governor.     Though  he  was 

moneymaklng  never  interested 

as  a  means  to  obtain  leisure  for 

he  really  enjoyed:  reading,  study, 

experimentation,  social  discourse, 

with    men    of    similar 
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s  till  a  Journeyman  printer,  he  had 
El    club    for    sociability    and    self- 
called  the  Junto,  of  which  he 
that  It  was  "the  best  school  of 
,  morals,  and  j>olltlcs"  then  exlst- 
Ifennsylvanla.      Its    membership    of 
consisted    of     alert.     Intelligent 
Isans,  tradesmen,  and   clerks  who 
1  ead  and  debate.    They  met  Friday 
to  discuss  history,   ethics,   poetry, 
ifiechanlc    arts,   and   science    (then 
philosophy) .     It    has    been 
group  that  it  "brought  the  en- 
in      a      leather      apron      to 
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who  was  full  of  ideas  for  Improv- 

Phlladelphla  and  the  Colonies  in 

ubmltted  all  his  proposals  to  the 

they  were  debated.     Once  ac- 

4iembers  worked  hard  to  get  them 

effect.     As  a  resxilt.  Improvements 

in  paving,  lighting,  and  policing 

a  volunteer  fire  department  and 

formed;    a  municipal   hospital 

the  foundations  were  laid 

became  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

the  American  Philosophical   So- 

moet  lasting  importance,  perhaps, 

'8  plan  for  a  subscription  11- 

flrst  In  the  Colonies.     Access  to 

felt,  meant  that   "the  doors  to 
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wisdom  were  never  shut."  The  idea  caught 
on.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
numeroxis  libraries  springing  up  everywhere 
"have  improved  the  general  conversation  of 
Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and 
farmers  as  Intelligent  as  most  gentlemen 
from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed In  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  gen- 
erally made  throughout  the  Colonies  In 
defense  of  their  privileges."  The  value  of 
knowledge  to  man  and  society  has  never  been 
put  more  succinctly. 

When  he  was  40.  Franklin  discovered 
electricity.  It  was  then  a  sort  of  magic, 
a  parlor  trick.  Franklin — ably  supported  by 
his  Junto — threw  himself  Into  experimenta- 
tions and  developed  a  workable  theory  which 
he  proved  in  his  famous  kite  exp>erlment. 
In  the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his 
contributions  to  electricity  changed  It  from 
a  curiosity  to  a  science,  and  In  the  process 
made  him  world  famous.  His  writings  on 
electricity  were  compared  with  "Newton's 
Opticas;"  he  became  the  friend  of  most  con- 
temporary scientists,  was  made  a  member  of 
virtually  every  scientific  society,  and  received 
honorary  degrees  from  20  universities.  He 
was  the  first  American  scientist  to  win 
universal  acclaim;  the  first  American  author 
to  have  his  books  translated  and  read  as 
widely  In  ETurope  as  in  America.  When  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  America's  first  Am- 
bassador to  a  major  power,  the  admiration 
of  France  for  Franklin's  scientific  achieve- 
ment In  catching  lightning  and  putting  it 
to  man's  use  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  his  mission;  winning  the  help  of 
France  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 

As  a  man  of  leisure,  Franklin  found  him- 
self more  and  more  drawn  Into  public  serv- 
ice, this  being  expected  of  anyone  who  had 
the  time  and  abHlty  to  serve.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the 
committee  of  five  charged  with  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  one  way  or  another,  he 
represented  America  abroad  a  total  of  25 
years,  becoming  an  exceedingly  skillful  dip- 
lomat. His  statement,  In  hearings  before 
parliament,  of  the  case  of  the  Colonies 
against  the  hated  Stamp  Act  was  masterly 
and  helped  bring  about  the  repeal  of  this  act. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  that  not 
merely  "taxation  "  but  "legislation  in  gen- 
eral" without  representation  could  not  be 
borne  by  Englishmen,  whether  they  lived  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  bond  uniting  England 
and  its  colonies,  he  argued,  was  the  King,  not 
parliament.  Had  his  "dominion  status 
theory"  been  accepted,  the  war  might  have 
been  prevented  but,  as  he  sadly  remarked, 
"there   was   not  enough   wisdom." 

At  65,  Franklin  began  his  autobiography. 
Intending  It  for  his  son.  When  pressure  of 
public  duties  Interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  hla  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete It.  All  that  had  happened  to  Franklin, 
he  \irged,  was  of  great  historic  Interest  since 
It  was  "connected  with  the  detail  of  the 
manners  and  situation  of  a  rising  people." 
Moreover,  the  way  he  had  planned  and  con- 
ducted his  life  was  "a  sort  of  key  and  ex- 
plained many  things  that  all  men  ought  to 
have  once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them  a 
'    chance  of  becoming  wise  by  foresight." 

His  philosophy  of  life,  the  virtues  he  cul- 
tivated— competent  workmanship,  honesty, 
industry,  and  frugality — are  within  every- 
one's grasp;  they  are  as  Important  to  a  good 
and  successful  life  today  as  in  his  time.  No 
American  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  read  the  autobiography  of 
this  talented,  wise,  and  good  man,  who  per- 
sonified all  that  Ls  best  in  America.  "Merely 
by  being  himself,"  wrote  Mark  van  Doren, 
"he  dignified  and  glorified  his  cotmtry." 
Respectfully, 

H.    G.   RICKOVER. 


"Committed  to  What?"*— An  Editorial 
From  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  August 
22,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
surrounding  the  origin  of  our  Nation's 
commitment  in  South  Vietnam  has  gen- 
erated, unfortunately,  far  more  heat  than 
light. 

In  an  attempt  to  shed  some  light  upon 
the  matter  in  controversy,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  on  Sunday  last  published 
a  highly  informative  editorial  entitled. 
"Committed  To  What?"  That  news- 
paper's analysis  deserves  careful  exami- 
nation by  every  Member  of  this  body  who 
is  Interested  in  learning  the  true  facts  of 
the  matter. 

This  is  a  time  for  deep  thought  and  for 
serious,  responsible  action — not  for  irre- 
sponsible partisan  bickering. 

In  the  hope  that  this  matter  may  be 
set  right  and  the  true  facts  in  the  matter 
known  to  all,  I  submit  this  fine  article 
for  entry  in  the  Record  : 

Committed  to  What? 

There  Is  a  legitimate  question  to  be  raised 
about  the  nature  of  the  American  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam,  but  It  Is  not  the  one  raised 
by  General  Elsenhower  when  he  brlefiy  slid 
ofr  the  reservation  last  week. 

General  Elsenhower  Indicated  to  a  press 
conference  that,  while  he  fully  supports 
President  Johnson's  present  policy,  he  had 
never  Intended  to  make  a  military  commit- 
ment. His  famous  letter  of  October  23,  1954, 
to  President  Diem  pledged  foreign  aid,  he 
said,  but  not  military  assistance.  President 
Johnson  has  frequently  quoted  this  letter  to 
document  his  claim  that  he  Is  carr3?lng  out 
pledges  made  by  Presidents  Blseiihower  and 
Kennedy  before  him. 

The  facts  of  history  do  not  support  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower's  Interpretation  of  the 
origins  of  the  Vietnam  adventure.  His  own 
memoirs  amply  document  his  readiness  to 
become  Involved  In  military  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Saigon  regime. 

Before  the  faU  of  Dlenblenphu,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  fully  backed  John  Foster 
Dulles'  effort  to  organize  an  International 
cover  for  American  Intervention  In  support 
of  the  falling  French.  That  was  Dulles'  al- 
ternative to  a  negotiated  settlement  at  the 
Geneva  talks,  which  he  did  his  best  to  scut- 
tle. The  Elsenhower  administration  gave 
up  the  alternative,  not  from  any  reluctance 
to  engage  American  Armed  Forces,  but  be- 
cause neither  the  British  nor  the  French, 
nor  any  other  significant  power,  would  Join 
tis  In  prolonging  the  war;  and  without  such 
collective  sanction  Congress  would  not  agree 
to  It. 

The  record  also  shows  that,  after  a  Geneva 
agreement  was  reached  In  spite  of  Dulles, 
the  United  States  set  out  unilaterally  to 
build  up  a  military  bastion  in  South  Viet- 
nam, thus  destroying  the  neutrality  envi- 
sioned at  Geneva.  As  President  Elsenhower 
said  In  his  letter  to  Diem,  the  purpose  of  om 
offered  aid  was  "to  assist  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  In  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  at- 
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tempted  BUbverslon  or  aggression  through 
military  means."  This  meant,  inevitably, 
helping  Saigon  to  fight  a  civil  war.  Tbe 
great  bulk  of  our  aid  was  military,  and  it  in- 
volved a  growing  number  of  Americaa  mili- 
tary advisers,  rising  from  650  to  some  2,000 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Thus  we  have  always  had  a  military  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam.  What  we  have  not 
had — and  this  may  have  been  what  General 
Elsenhower  was  trying  to  say — Is  a  commit- 
ment to  take  over  as  oxn  own  a  war  against 
an  indigenous  revolution  which  only  an  in- 
digenous govenunent  can  fight. 

President  Elsenhower's  offer  of  aid  was  con- 
ditioned upon  the  Saigon  government's  un- 
dertaking reforms  that  would  make  South 
Vietnam  a  strong,  viable  state.  The  re- 
fonns  were  not  carried  out,  the  viable  state 
was  not  created.  In  these  circumstances, 
and  after  11  years  of  massive  aid,  no  moral 
obligation  whatever  requires  the  United 
States  to  escalate  our  commitment  from  one 
of  assistance  to  one  of  sole  responsibility  for 
a  major  land  war  in  Asia. 

The  national  honor  which  President  John- 
son Invokes  has  been  fully  satisfied  by  what 
we  have  done  already.  Today  the  objective 
of  our  military  operations  should  be  not  to 
win  the  total  victory  over  the  Vletcong  which 
the  Saigon  regime  covUd  not  win,  but  to  bring 
about  negotiations  in  which  a  reasonable  po- 
litical settlement,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  the  1954  Geneva  accords,  can  be  worked 
out. 

That  is  how  President  Johnson  now  de- 
scribes his  piirpoee.  But  he  is  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  convert  these  limited  objec- 
tives into  the  unlimited  ones  of  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  war  against  China,  or  war 
against  communism.  General  Eisenhower 
could  make  his  best  contribution  not  by  be- 
clouding the  OTiglns  of  the  Vietnam  policy 
but  by  enlisting  unequivocally  behind  the 
limited  objectives  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


The  Steel  Situation 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2, 1965 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  in  commenting  on  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Albert.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]  says  this  country 
is  wallowing  in  prosperity  while  at  the 
same  time  Congress  Is  voting  through 
programs  and  expanding  others  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  all^edly  to  take  care  of  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  said  to  be  poverty 
stricken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If 
there  is  prosperity  In  this  country  It  is 
on  borrowed  time  and  borrowed  money. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  mortgaging  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children  and  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  In  the  earnest  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  strike,  but  let  me  say 
that   continued  borrowing   and   deficit 


spending  in  the  billions  of  doUan  can 
only  result  in  increasing  Inflation.  In- 
evitably, there  is  nothing  the  steel  manu- 
f  actui'ers  can  do  except  Increase  the  price 
of  their  products. 

How  many  more  times  are  we  to  be 
told  that  we  live  in  a  nation  reeking  with 
prosperity  when  the  cold,  hard  figures 
show  that  the  public  and  private  debt  is 
more  than  $1,200  billion?  When  the 
facts  of  life  show  that  this  Nation's  Fed- 
eral debt  alone  exceeds  the  governmental 
debts  of  all  other  governmental  debt  in 
the  world? 


Andy  Borg — Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7. 1965 

Ult.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  high 
honor  has  been  bestowed  on  a  citizen  of 
Wisconsin  who  is  also  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. On  August  20  in  Chicago,  IlL, 
at  its  66th  national  convention  Andy 
Borg  was  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
we  in  Wisconsin  learned  of  this  high 
honor  which  has  been  accorded  to  Andy. 
One  of  our  finest,  he  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Superior.  A  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar  and  a  tireless  worker  for  com- 
munity betterment,  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  aill  who  know  him. 

As  a  longtime  friend  of  mine  whom 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
knowing  practically  all  of  my  life  I  join 
with  all  of  Andy's  friends  in  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  election  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
that  great  veterans  organization  of 
1,300,060  oversea  combat  veterans.  This 
achievement  reflects  high  honor  upon  his 
native  Superior  where  he  lives  and  serves 
and  upon  our  entire  State.  We  are  in- 
deed pleased  with  his  election  to  this 
most  Important  office. 

Following  his  election,  Andy  ad- 
dressed the  convention  and  I  am  insert- 
ing his  Informative  and  inspiring  ad- 
dress in  the  Congressional  Record.  This 
acceptance  speech  sets  forth  most  clear- 
ly and  eloquently  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  critical  issues  facing  this  Nation 
and  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  veterans 
and  their  families  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' affairs.  His  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  this  Nation  and  its  vet- 
ersms  will  continue  to  make  his  orga- 
nization a  leader  and  champion  of  the 
veterans  cause. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  in  Wis- 
consin and  Superior  were  not  really  sur- 
prised that  Andy  should  be  elected  to  this 
high  position  of  leadership.  His  r^uta- 
tion  as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  of  national  and  international 
issues  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

As  a  native  of  Superior,  Andy  received 
his  basic  education  when  he  graduated 
from  the  Superior  State  Teachers  Col- 


lege and  then  received  his  law  degree 
at  the  University  of  Mlimesota. 

Like  so  many  World  War  n  veterans 
before  he  could  launch  a  career.  World 
War  n  Intervened.  Andy  volunteered  to 
serve  in  the  Navy  and  his  distinguished 
service  was  culminated  by  serving  as 
Judge  Advocate  with  the  Seventh  Fleet 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Commission. 
He  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander. 

Returning  to  Superior  to  resume  his 
law  career,  Andy  became  a  tireless  woiic- 
er  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
improving  our  community. 

His  service  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  unsurpassed.  As  an  active  mem- 
ber in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  his 
post  recognized  his  leadership  qualities 
by  electing  him  as  post  commander. 
Andy  has  moved  onward  and  upward  to 
increasingly  more  responsible  and 
broader  positions  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  which  has  culminated  in 
his  election  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  highest  office. 

His  public  service  is  as  impressive  as 
his  VFW  service.  He  has  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  District  At- 
torneys Association  and  also  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Port  Com- 
mission. A  past  president  of  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce,  he  is  presently  a 
member  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Commis- 
sion of  the  city  of  Superior. 

Other  dvlc  activities  include  his  serv- 
ing as  chairman  or  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  Juvenile  guidance  com- 
mittee. State  labor  counciliation  panel, 
Superior  Northern  League  baseball  team, 
and  many  others  besides  membership  in 
the  local  and  State  bar  associations  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Eagles,  Moose,  Elks, 
Shriners,  and  chamber  of  commerce. 
Andy  Is  married  and  has  three  children, 
one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

All  of  us  in  Wisconsin  extend  to  Andy 
and  his  family  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  his  election  to  this  high  office 
and  are  confident  that  under  his  leader- 
ship the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will 
continue  its  high  reputation  and  prestige 
as  it  redoubles  Its  efforts  to  strengthen 
this  Nation  and  service  to  its  veterans 
and  their  families  and  survivors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  biography  of 
Andy  Borg  be  printed  after  ray  ranarks 
and  also  the  acceptance  speech  of  the 
new  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  be  printed  after  my 
remarks. 
Andy  Borg,  Commander  in  Chef,  Veterans 

OF  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 

Andy  Borg,  54,  of  Superior,  Wis.,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  on  August  20.  1965,  at  the 
VFW's  66th  annual  convention  held  In  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

Bom  and  raised  In  Superior,  Borg  Is  now 
actively  engaged  In  the  general  practice  of 
law  with  the  firm  of  Borg,  McGlll  &  Moody. 
He  Is  a  former  district  attorney,  having  been 
elected  whUe  stlU  serving  overseas  during 
World  War  n.  Borg  is  a  graduate  of  Supe- 
rior State  Teachers  College,  Superior,  Wis., 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he 
received  his  law  degree. 

During  World  War  U,  Borg  served  as  a 
legal  officer  and  Judge  advocate  with  the 
7tli  Fleet  In  the  Southwest  Padflc.    He  also 
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member  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
while  he  was  in  service. 
served  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
post,   district,   department,   and 
for  many  years.     He  was  a 

2  years;  Judge  advocate, 

of  Wisconsin.  3  years;    and   in 
as   department   commander. 

as  a  member  of  the  All  Amer- 

jf   department  commanders   for 
a  national  level  he  has  served 

of  the  national  security 

national  coxincil  of  administra- 
1956-58.  and  three  terms  as  a 
the  important   national   budget 
committee.     He  was  elected  to 
[I  Ige  advocate  general  during  the 
He  has  also  been  very  active 
conventions,  having  served 
by-laws  committee,  chair- 
general  resolutions  cormnittee. 
n  of  the  committee  on  finance 
organization,  among  others.    In 
elected  by  the  national  council 
to  the  management  board 

of  Foreign  Wars  employees" 

plan,   a   position  which   he   still 
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is  married   and  has  three  chil- 
hter  and  two  sons, 
lis   VFW    interests.   Borg   is   also 
in  civic  and  other  organizational 
has  served  as   vice   president   of 
District  Attorneys  Association 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
Port  Committee.     He  is  a  past 
the  Junior  Chamber  of   Gom- 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
p  resent  member  of  the  Police  and 
of   the   city   of   Superior, 
that  he  has  served  either 
or  director  are  the  Community 
Guidance  Committee.  State 
Panel,     and     Superior 
]  jeague  baseball  team.     He  is  also 
of  the  American  Legion,  Eagles, 
;,  F.  &  AM.,  Shrine,  United  Com- 
chamber  of  commerce,  and 
and  State  bar  associations. 
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AccE  TANCE  Speech  bt  Andy  Borg 


difficult,  indeed,  for  me  to  realize  that 

ni  xt  12  months  I  am  charged  with 

responsibility  of  representing  the 

nave  fought  this  Nation's  wars.     I 

;(  ept  this  responsibility  lightly,  but 

iccept  it  understanding  full  well 

faced  with  one  of  the  most  criti- 

in  the  66-year  history  of  the  Vet- 

]  'oreign  Wars.    The  struggle  ahead 

,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  it 

to  carry  our   fight   to  the 

those  who  would  strip  the  Na- 

veterans  of  all  that  a  grateful  na- 

Yea,  I  wUl  carry  on  this  fight, 

fight  is  right. 

deeply  grateful  that  you,  the  repre- 

of  our  1.3  million  members  have 

this  opportunity  to  serve.     It  is  an 

ty  afforded  fe^  men  In  life  and  I 

you  my  full  devotion  to  our  cause. 

a  few  minutes  let's  look  at  some  of 

ems  ahead. 
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I  want  to  discuss  a  matter  that 

greatly.     It  is  the  tendency  on 

some  people — especially  the  edi- 

^jrrkers — to  look  down  on  this  Nation's 

vetei  ins.     They  would  cut  away  the  vet- 

b<  nefits  and  cast  him  adrift.     They 

Wh  it  Is  so  special  about  a  war  veteran? 

1  it  me  tell  you  something — the  vet- 

s<  mething  special.     He  became  some- 

the  moment  he  slipped  into  his 

The  fact  that  he  was  selected  made 

(thing  special  and  put  him  in  a  class 

If.     He  was  committed  to  fight  to 

for  the  ideals  of  freedom  around 


then  I  would  remind  you  that  only 

physically,  mentally  and  morally  are 

war;    hence,   only  the  best  are  a 


special  breed — the  elite.  The  tragedy  of  war 
is  that  only  the  best  are  fit  to  be  killed  and 
disabled. 

Prom  the  heights  of  Iwo  Jlma  to  the  Jun- 
gles of  Vietnam  the  veteran  is  a  special 
breed.  He  can  make  an  amphibious  land- 
ing; he  can  take  a  hill;  he  can  storm  a  bunk- 
er; he  can  annihilate  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom. But  he  can  also  feed  the  widow  and 
orphan;  he  can  become  the  friend  of  chil- 
dren in  foreign  lands;  he  can  charm  more 
people  than  the  most  experienced  diplomat. 
And  yet  they  ask:  "What  is  so  special  about 
the  veteran?" 

Well,  I  say  to  you  that  the  very  fact  that 
there  are  those  who  dare  to  disagree  is  what 
makes  the  veteran  something  special.  He 
fought  so  that  all  might  have  the  right  to 
disagree,  and  the  irony  of  it  is  that  it  is 
those  who  disagree  the  most  who  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  veteran  Is  something  special. 
Ol"  one  thing  both  our  friends  and  enemies 
can  be  sure,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  remind 
this  Nation  that  we  are  something  special. 
Now  let's  discuss  another  problem. 
Our  obligation  to  assist  veterans  and  their 
dependents — set  forth  in  our  congressional 
charter  and  certainly  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  organization — is  paramount 
and  must  never  be  neglected. 

On  this  occasion  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
significance  of  the  recent  decision  to  close 
several  Veterans'  Administration  Installa- 
tions. That  we  were  successful  in  saving  15 
of  the  32  installations  slated  for  closing  is 
to  our  credit,  but  the  fact  that  our  victory 
was  only  partial  underlines  the  determina- 
tion of  those  dedicated  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to 
drastic  curtailment  of  veterans'  benefits. 

Let's  analyze  for  a  moment  the  sources  of 
these  attacks   on   veterans'   benefits   or   the 
philosophy  thereof.    Generally  we  can  blame 
the  social  planners  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
economizers.     Budget  Bureau  officials  made 
it  plain  that  the  VA  closings  were  for  the 
purpose   of  freeing   funds  to   finance   other 
new  and  expanding  Federal  programs — pro- 
grams which   are   to   be   the  foundation  of 
the  so-called  great  society.    As  fighting  men 
we   have   been    pitted   against   foreign   foes, 
first  to  make  this  a  free  society  and  several 
times  since  to  preserve  our  freedom.     Noth- 
ing could  be  more  Ironical  than  to  cxxrtail 
the  benefits  of  the  veterans  who  established 
the  free  society  in  order  to  finance  the  noble 
venture    called    the    Great    Society,    which 
would  be  impossible  without  the  free  society. 
We  face,  therefore,  the  constant  demand  for 
additional  funds  for  other  programs  and  the 
efforts  to  economize  at  the  expense  of  the 
veteran.    Well  let  me  tell  you  once  and  for 
all.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  not 
tolerate  the  erosion  of  our  veterans'  benefits 
program  and  we  will  fight  tooth  and  toenail 
anyone  who  starts  whittling  away  at  those 
rights. 

We  face  a  rough  road  ahead.  Our  enemies 
will  attack  again  and  again.  We  must  not 
only  be  alert  to  and  vigorously  oppose  such 
attacks,  but  we  must  also  be  a  modern  day 
Paul  Revere  and  alert  and  involve  all  veterans 
in  this  effort.  I  stand  ready  to  personally 
participate  in  this  defense  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits with  all  vigor  and  skill  I  possess.  As 
Commander-in-Chief  I  shall  commit  what- 
ever resoiu-ces  of  our  organization  are  neces- 
sary to  vrtn  this  fight.  As  veterans  we  know 
that  the  only  proper  objective  in  war  is 
victory,  and  nothing  less  than  complete  vic- 
tory shall  be  our  objective  in  the  long  hot 
war  to  preserve  and  improve  benefits  for 
those  who  fought  with  courage  and  honor. 
We  will  gain  this  victory  because  our  fight 
is  right. 

One  way  to  strengthen  our  hand  is  to  have 
the  Congress,  our  great  friend  and  ally,  par- 
ticipate more  fiUly  and  in  greater  detail  con- 
cerning the  planning  and  operation  of  our 
VA  hospital  and  medical  programs.  To  gain 
this  end  we  are  lending  our  full  support  to 


House  Resolution  202— which.  In  estsence, 
provides  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee with  authority  to  veto  any  m«'Jor  con- 
struction as  well  as  any  proposed  closings  of 
VA  Installations.  This  blU  has  already  been 
reported  out  favorably  and  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  to  have  this  bill  enacted  Into  law  before 
the  89th  Congress  finally  adjovims. 
Now — as  to  a  third  fight — 
Just  as  we  are  concerned  about  legislation, 
to  us  veterans  of  foreign  wars  there  is  no  is- 
sue of  greater  importance,  no  problem  closer 
to  our  hearts  than  the  protection  of  freedom 
and  the  survival  of  our  Nation. 

Because  our  Nation  and  the  beliefs  for 
which  it  stands  are  so  dear  to  us,  we  must 
continue  to  be  aware  of  the  dangw^  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  You  and  I  know— 
and  every  member  of  the  VFW  knows— that 
the  tlireat  to  freedom  is  communism. 

Today,  our  Nation  and  our  allies  are*being 
besieged'by  evil,  atheistic  Communist  aggres- 
sion. It  comes  in  many  forms — economic, 
p>olltical,  propaganda,  and  war  by  proxy.  It 
is  at  one  time  overt  and  insidious.  It  is,  all 
of  the  time,  relentless.  The  VFW  can  take 
justifiable  satisfaction  that  we  have  never 
been  fooled  by  the  false  smiles  and  hypo- 
critical promises  of  Communist  leaders. 
We  know  that  In  spite  of  what  we  say,  they 
are  determined  to  destroy  us.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  they  shall  not. 

Of  all  the  Issues  facing  our  Nation  today, 
none  is  more  vital,  none  more  serious  than 
the  struggle  In  Vietnam.  The  Veterans  of 
For^n  Wars  stand  four  square  In  support  of 
our  Government's  policy  to  win  that  war. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  there  because  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  given 
their  solemn  promise  to  help  those  who  are 
fighting  to  protect  their  freeodm.  We  know, 
too,  that  such  action  Is  necessary,  and  It  is 
right,  because  freedom  has  no  more  room  for 
retreat.  We  know  that  If  South  Vietnam 
should  fall,  then  all  of  southeast  Asia,  Thai- 
land, and  Malaysia  are  marked  for  the  Red 

In  short,  it  would  mean  that  if  we  should 
lose  in  South  Vietnam,  we  would  inevitably 
be  faced  with  a  bigger  and  bloodier  war  un- 
der far  less  favorable  circumstances.  Let  us 
clearly  understand  that  In  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  we  are  also  fighting  because  of  our 
own  national  self-interest.  Those  in  the 
United  States  who  are  picketing  and  protest- 
ing our  policy  In  South  Vietnam  apiJ^ently 
don't  understand  what  South  Vietnam 
means  to  the  security  of  the  United  States— 
or  they  don't  care. 

And  while  all  eyes  are  tiirned  toward 
South  Vietnam,  we  must  also  keep  an  alert 
eye  on  Communist  Cuba.  Some  Americans 
may  be  forgetting  Cuba,  but  the  Kremlin 
Isn't.  Some  months  ago  I  witnessed  first- 
hand how  the  Kremlin  has  turned  what  was 
originally  a  toehold  In  Cuba  Into  a  strong- 
hold.    We  must  be  alert  to  this  danger. 

In  Europe  we  stand  fully  behind  the  main- 
tenance of  NATO.  For  NATO,  even  with  its 
Internal  difficulties,  is  the  bulwark  holding 
back  Communist  aggression  In  Southern  and 
Western  Europe.  Its  destruction  has  been, 
still  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  key  pur- 
pose of  Moscow  foreign  policy.  Freedom 
has  been  defended  through  NATO  power  and 
we  must  continue  to  maintain  that  sort  of 
power  in  the  future. 

And  now  let  us  speak  concerning  what— 
above  all  else — stands  between  victory  and 
defeat.  As  we  of  the  VFW  well  know,  the 
ultimate  factor  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
is  the  personnel  of  our  Armed  Forces.  On 
them  rests  the  fate  of  ovor  Government  and 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

Congress  has  passed — and  the  VFW  vig- 
orously supported — the  recent  pay  bill  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  but  pay  and  living  con- 
ditions have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they 
will  be  what  they  should  be  for  our  man  m 
uniform. 
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It  is  high  time  that  our  governmental  of- 
ficials— and  this  includes  the  computer  ex- 
perts and  budgeteers — stop  trying  to  find 
new  ways  of  picking  the  pockets  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  It  Is  high  time,  rather,  that  our 
Government  officials  begin  to  figiire  out  how 
the  rights  of  the  servicemen  can  be  pro- 
tected and  be  expanded  to  show  our  grati- 
tude for  what  he  is  doing  to  protect  us  In 
these  perilous  times.  Above  all,  a  new  GI 
bill,  at  least  equivalent  to  that  famous  legis- 
lation of  World  War  II  and  Korea,  must  be 
approved  for  those  men  serving  on  the  battle- 
front  with  expeditionary  forces. 

I  realize  full  well  that  I  have  covered  a 
good  deal  of  ground  and  asked  for  an  awful 
lot  up  to  this  time.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  of  you  saying  this  all  sounds  good  but 
can't  be  accomplished.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I  realize  full  well  that  the  job  will  not 
be  easy.  I  realize  also  that  Andy  Borg  can- 
not do  the  job,  but  there  is  someone  who 
can  do  the  job.  I  am  speaking  of  you,  the 
representatives  of  our  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  members,  and  of  all  of  those 
men  eligible  to  join  our  crusade. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  my  com- 
rades. If  we  are  to  succeed  in  achieving  our 
goals,  we  must  embark  on  the  greatest  mem- 
bership campaig;n  in  our  history.  We  no 
longer  have  time  for  internal  bickering,  we 
no  longer  can  stand  idly  by  while  others  do 
the  work,  we  no  longer  can  put  off  until  to- 
morrow what  should  have  been  done  yester- 
day. Our  hour  of  destiny  has  arrived.  We 
will  fulfill  that  destiny,  or  we  will  have  failed 
our  Nation's  veterans  both  dead  and  alive. 

I  defy  one  man  in  this  Hall  to  say  that  he 
does  not  know  at  least  five  men  eligible  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  I  challenge  every  man  In  this  Hall 
to  go  out  and  sign  up  those  five  eligible  vet- 
erans. Comrades,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  our  fight  is  right,  and  membership 
Is  might.  When  I  appear  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  next  spring,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  that  committee  that  I 
represent  not  only  the  continuing  1,300,000 
veterans  presently  on  our  rolls,  but  also 
500,000  new  veterans  who  have  enlisted  in 
our  cause  because  our  fight  is  so  right.  My 
comrades,  these  are  numbers  that  politicians 
understand,  and  we  must  make  the  politi- 
cians understand  that  we  do  mean  to  win 
our  fight. 

I  plead  with  all  of  you  to  start  this  very 
day  not  only  to  enroll  these  new  members, 
but  also  to  start  chartering  new  posts  so  that 
our  voice  Is  dominant  in  every  village  and 
hamlet  and  in  every  metropolitan  and  subur- 
ban community  in  this  Nation.  You  can  win 
this  battle  Just  as  you  have  won  victory  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  world.  It  will  take  the 
same  dedication  and  the  same  devotion,  and 
we  will  expect  and  accept  nothing  less.  Com- 
rades, the  hour  is  short,  andr  the  need  Is 
urgent.  Please  join  with  me  in  this  crusade; 
let  it  not  be  said  1  year  from  now  that  we 
have  failed. 

We  can,  we  shall,  we  must  win  these  fights, 
these  fights  which  are  so  right. 
Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MAKYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 30  Baltimore  Sun  makes  clear  that 
Important  gains  have  been  made  by  the 
recent  maritime  labor  settlement. 


Because  President  Johnson  allowed 
collective  bargaining  to  nm  its  course, 
we  now  have  in  the  President's  words,  "a 
firm  basis — for  resolving  manning  dis- 
putes resulting  from  automation  without 
interruption  of  operations." 

This  thoughtful  editorial  analysis  de- 
serves the  widest  readership,  and  I  inseii/ 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  time : 
Sea  Strike  Over 

The  long  maritime  strike,  with  Its  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  Nation's  economy,  is 
now  at  an  end.  Regardless  of  the  details  of 
settlement,  which  have  yet  to  be  weighed 
fully,  the  most  promising  long-range  result 
is  to  be  found  in  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment that  "a  firm  basis  has  been  laid  •  •  • 
for  resolving  manning  disputes  resulting 
from  automation  without  Interruption  of 
operations." 

Automation  in  the  Nation's  merchant  fleet 
is  inevitable  if  we  are  to  be  competitive  with 
foreign  fieets.  Steps  toward  that  end  have 
been  taken,  but  more  must  come.  Tlie  men 
who  man  our  ships  and  their  unions  know 
that.  The  stumblingblock  has  been  how  to 
accept  the  inevitable  without  disruption  in 
maritime  employment.  Now  measures  to- 
ward the  removal  of  that  block  are  in  motion. 

In  another  statement  announcing  the  end 
of  the  strike  the  President  said  that  a  way 
has  been  opened  for  a  new  and  resportsible 
maritime  policy  In  this  country.  That  we 
need  a  new  policy  is  beyond  qnestion;  we 
have  been  operating  under  statutes  and  regu- 
lations that  have  become  obsolete  or  ineffec- 
tual in  the  light  of  the  high  level  of  compe- 
tition in  world  waterborne  commerce  that 
has  developed  in  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Because  of  our  high  wage  and  operating 
costs,  we  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  In  that 
competition.  If  the  disadvantage  is  now  to 
be  eased  or  eliminated  under  a  new  maritime 
policy,  as  the  President  suggests,  the  outlook 
from  our  point  of  view  in  foreign  trade  has 
been  brightened  materially. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABASCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  report  to  my  constituents  for 
March  4, 1965: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

WATER    POLLXmON 

Water  j>ollution  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  past  week  an  important  hearing  on 
water  pollution  featured  testimony  of  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York.  He  and  his 
representatives  came  before  my  Public  Works 
Committee  and  cited  several  problems  exist- 
ing In  his  State  arising  over  the  mounting 
pxipulatlon.  Increased  Industrial  activity,  and 
other  factors  In  an  expanding  economy.  An 
administration  bill  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  expand  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  water  pollution  problem 
as  it  exists  in  New  York  and  other  States. 

Alabama  has  water  problems,  too.  How- 
ever, as  compared  to  New  York,  we  are  In  a 
much  better  condition  regarding  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  streams.     Already  several  groups 


are  at  work  on  this  problem  back  home,  and 
since  my  appointment  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  have  been  studying,  not  only 
ways  of  alleviating  water  pollution,  bi't  as- 
sisting In  water  conservation,  water  trans- 
portation, water  recreation,  and  other  factors 
involving  water.  In  some  of  these  areas  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate  role. 
In  others  Federal  participation  is  question- 
able. I  expect  to  have  more  detailed  rrports 
on  this  from  time  to  time  as  new  legislation 
is  considered. 

RULES    CHANGES 

Many  of  us  were  disturbed,  earlier  in  this 
session,  because  of  the  reduction  by  the 
liberal  leadership  of  the  power  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Now  the  Speaker  and  a  majority 
of  the  House  can  arrange  between  them  to 
take  a  bill  away  from  the  Rules  if  it  hasn't 
been  reported  out  in  21  days.  They  can  by- 
pass the  Rules  Committee  and  the  proven 
orderly  legislative  procedures  and  bring  a  bill 
directly  to  the  fioor  for  action  or  send  it 
directly  to  conference,  regardless  of  objec- 
tions, when  it  has  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  but  is  in  dispute. 

The  Democrat  leadership  also  shook  the 
seniority  system  (which  has  been  a  major 
campaign  issue  with  all  southern  Democrats ) 
by  demoting  to  a  rank  below  freshmen,  both 
John  Bell  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  and 
Albert  Watson,  of  South  Carolina.  This 
punishment  was  exacted  on  two  southern 
Congressmen  for  voting  their  convictions  in 
the  November  election.  Congressman  Wat- 
son has  now  resigned  from  Congress  and 
will  seek  reelection  by  his  constituents  as  a 
Republican.  The  ultimate  result  of  this 
juggling  of  congressional  traditions  and 
procedures  is  to  weaken  the  South  s  entire 
position  in  the  Congress,  both  House  and 
Senate.  It  diminished  the  influence  of  a 
great  southern  statesman.  Congressman 
Howard  Smith  of  Virginia  and  longtime 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
It  has  placed  undue  power  in  the  hands  of 
Eastern  liberals.  This  Congress  has  witnessed 
almost  the  completion  of  the  shift  of  control 
from  the  hands  of  many  outstanding  con- 
servative statesmen,  most  of  them  south- 
erners, placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
Eastern  liberals  who  now  make  policy  for  the 
National  Democratic  Party  and  the  voice  of 
the  conservative  South  is  almost  extmct 
v/ithln  that  party. 

ELECTED    TO    REPUBLICAN    POLICY    COMMITTEE 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  be  elected  to  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  as  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  ■89th  Club.  Tliis 
club  is  composed  of  all  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers, from  every  section  of  the  Nation,  elected 
to  the  House  last  November.  The  Republican 
Policy  Committee  is  made  up  of  Members  of 
the  House  representing  each  of  the  major 
.standing  committees  of  the  House,  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country  and  one  at  large 
Member  to  repersent  the  newly  elected 
Republicans.  I  appreciate  very  much  this 
honor  accorded  me  by  my  colleagues.  It 
affords  me  an  opportunity  to  become  an 
effective  voice  for  the  South  in  Republican 
decisions  as  they  affect  legislation.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  represent  my  district  and  my 
State  with  determined  leadership  on  this  im- 
portant committee.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
important  steps  in  our  objective  to  achieve 
stronger  recognition  for  the  South  in  na- 
tional affairs. 

DINNER    WITH    THE   PRESIDENT 

Last  Thursday  evening  my  wife  Pat  and  I. 
along  with  some  other  Congressmen  and  their 
wives,  enjoyed  dinner  with  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson.  It  was  an  exciting  experience 
to  visit  the  White  House  with  all  Its  history. 
We  were  briefed  on  the  current  situation  in 
Vietnam  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  While 
Pat,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  other  ladies  toured 
the  White  House,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
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SPEECH 

OF 

MELVIN  R.  UIRD 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
the  Republican  coordinating 
approved  an  outstanding  re- 
by   Its   task   force   on 
and  monetary  policy  en- 
Balance  of  Pajmients,  the 
and  Your  Dollar." 
force  on  Federal  fiscal  and 
policy  is  composed  of  disttn- 
from  public  and  private 
iave  expert  knowledge  of  this 
qeld  of  policy.    The  chairman 
force  is  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
;  )irector  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
Government  during  the 
administration.      The   vice 
Is    Mr.    George    Champion, 
of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York 
with  these  distinguished 
following  members  serve  on 
fbrce: 

H.     Avery,     Governor     of 


ta^k 


Fe leral 


A  ong 
tie 


Treasury 


Baird,  Under  Secretary  of 
for    Monetary    Affairs, 


Bow,  Representative  from  the 

District  of  Ohio. 
S.  Eccles.  president  of  First 
( ;orp..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Oinn,  Republican  na- 
con^mitteewoman  for  Missouri. 
,  Governor  of  Wyoming. 
C.  Kellar,  Kellar,  Kellar  & 
Attorneys,  Lead,  S.  Dak. 
QTJonnell,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Party  of  Texas. 
B.  Randall,  Special  Assistant 
Piesldent  on  Foreign  Economic 


Cong  ressional 


Hansen, 


19  16-61. 
Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 


Strauss,  Chairman  of  Atomic 
Commission,  1953-58. 


D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  national  com- 
f  or  Illinois. 


Weeks,   Secretary   of   Com- 

i-58. 

WiLiiAMS,  U.S.  Senator  from 


matter  of  this  report  is  one 

diflBcult  and  persistent  prob- 

confront  the  National  Gov- 

As  might  be  expected  from 

of  the  people  who  participated 

this  report,  the  document 

ahalyzes  the  basic  causes  and 


presents  nine  specific  workable  recom- 
mendations for  coping  with  them.  This 
report  should  lead  to  better  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  It  will  spur  the  ad- 
ministration to  a  reconsideration  of 
some  of  Its  policies  in  order  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  situation  which  could 
contribute  to  a  breakdown  in  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  and  a  depres- 
sion of  serious  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  report  made  by  the  task 
force  on  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  of  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee: 

The  Balanck  or  Payments,  the  Gold  Drain, 
AMD  Yoxra,  Dollar 

SXTMMART 

I.  The  vs.  balance-of-payments  x>osition 
and  loss  of  gold  evidence  a  critical  situation. 
The  facts 

The  gold  supply  of  the  United  States  haa 
dwindled  from  $23  billion  to  under  $14  billion 
In  the  last  8  years. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1965  the  loss  of 
gold  was  $1.2  billion,  exclusJfe  of  a  transfer 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fiind. 

The  country  is  committed  to  keep  approxi- 
mately $9  billion  in  gold  to  back  its  currency, 
leaving  less  than  $5  billion  of  gold  to  use  in 
foreign  pajmienta. 

For  the  last  7  years  American  dollars  have 
been  flowing  overseas  (for  investments,  im- 
ports, lotms,  foreign  aid,  tourism,  military 
purpoees,  and  other  spending)  at  a  rate  that 
has  exceeded  the  inflow  of  dollars  from  other 
countries  by  an  average  of  about  $3  billion  a 
year. 

As  a  result,  the  country  now  owes  $28  bil- 
lion In  short-term  dollar  balances  held  by 
foreign  claimants,  for  which  they  can  de- 
mand payment,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  gold. 

The  margin  of  our  exports  over  Imports 
has  shrunk  alarmingly  in  recent  months,  at 
the  rate  of  about  $2  billion  per  year,  from 
earlier  levels. 

In  early  1965,  the  net  outflow  of  dollars  was 
stemmed  only  by  the  Government's  admitted- 
ly temporary  expedient  of  harshly  restrict- 
ing American  direct  business  investments 
abroad  and  limiting  private  lending  overseas. 
The  significance 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  bring  its 
international  balance  of  paj-ments  into  even 
temporary  equilibrium  except  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  intimately  self-defeating  Government 
controls. 

The  Government's  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's monetary  and  fiscal  affairs  has  shaken 
the  confidence  of  other  nations  in  our  ability 
to  find  lasting  solutions  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

The  international  monetary  system,  which 
relies  heavily  on  the  dollar  as  the  key  Inter- 
national reserve  currency,  has  been  impaired 
by  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits  to 
the  point  where  drastic  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem are  being  called  for. 

Unless  these  conditions  are  corrected 
promptly,  they  can  lead  to  loss  of  value  for 
the  dollar,  loss  of  American  strength  at  home 
and  leadership  abroad,  loss  of  vigor  In  our 
economy,  and  loss  of  Jobs,  welfare,  and  secu- 
rity for  individual  Americans. 

II.  The  Democratic  administration  has  not 
only  failed  to  deal  effectively  with  these  con- 
ditions but  hajs  contributed  to  making  them 
worse : 

It  has  attempted  to  reassure  the  public 
with  unwarrantedly  optimistic  statements 
Instead  of  facing  the  problem  with  appro- 
priate action. 

It  has  consistently  opposed  the  use  of 
time-proven  methods  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
restraint. 

It  has  adopted  artificial  controls  over  the 


outward  flow  ot  capital  aa  an  expedient  to 
avoid  the  decisive  steps  needed  for  an  effec- 
tive long  term  solution. 

Its  major  actions,  which  restrict  American 
Investment  m  foreign  countries,  are  such  as 
to  be  ultimately  self-defeating. 

Many  of  its  efforts  and  proposals  have 
been  so  picayune  as  to  be  meaningless,  such 
as  cutting  down  the  small  amount  of  goods 
American  tourists  can  bring  back  from  over- 
seas without  payment  of  duty. 

It  has  persisted  In  out-of-date  programs     ^ 
which   Involve   excessive   military   spending    * 
in  Europe. 

It  has  allowed  foreign  aid  programs  to 
cause  an  excessive  drain  of  our  dollars. 

It  has  allowed  the  bedance-of-paymenta 
difficulties  to  grow  to  a  pxjlnt  where  proposals 
are  being  made  for  changes  in  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  which  seem  destined 
to  reduce  the  role  of  the  dollar  as  the  prin- 
cipal International  reserve  ciirrency. 

It  has  followed  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
which  impair  the  Nation's  capability  to  deal 
constructively  with  economic  recessions. 

ni.  The  Republican  Party  reconmlends 
that  the  following  measures  be  adopted  by 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  witl^out 
delay: 

1.  Give  top  priority  to  developing  a  solu- 
tion to  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
which  will  be  lasting  and  constructive  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  weU  as  for  ourselves. 

2.  Jointly,  with  our  allies  among  the  major 
industrial  and  trading  nations,  work  ag- 
gressively to  strengthen  international  mone- 
tary arrangements  along  nonlnflationary 
lines. 

3.  Lend  support  to  a  monetary  policy 
which  will  narrow  Interest  rate  differentials 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

4.  Adopt  domestic  fiscal  policies  which 
avoid  inflation  and  which  preserve  an  ample 
reservoir  of  strength  to  deal  with  any  un- 
expected crisis  or  unfavoirable  economic 
development. 

5.  Enlarge  efforts  to  build  export  trade. 
Including  tax,  depreciation,  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  the  encouragement  of 
technological  and  productive  superiority, 
to  enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
American  business  and  labor. 

6.  Increase  promotional  efforts  to  en- 
courage foreign  tourism  in  the  United  States, 
with   greater  reliance   on   private   agencies. 

7.  Redetermine  the  extent  of  need,  under 
present  conditions,  for  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  Exiropean  theater,  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  our  expenditures  there. 

8.  Conflne  American  military  assistance 
generally  to  countries'  committee  to  the  side 
of  the  free  world  in  the  struggle  against 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

9.  Reduce  the  cost  of  foreign  economic 
aid  programs,  primarily  by  directing  assist- 
ance to  those  countries  which  maintain  a 
hospitable  climate  for  private  Investment 
capital,  and  by  stimulating  private  Initiative 
here  and  abroad  to  lead  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

This  Republican  program  calls  for  the  re- 
sponsible use  of  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies, for  realistic  reductions  of  Government 
oversea  economic  and  military  programs,  nnd 
for  steps  to  increase  the  return  flow  of  dol- 
lars. It  would  provide  a  fundamental  and 
lasting  solution  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Once  a  program  of  this  character  took  hold 
it  would  be  possible  to  discard  the  adminis- 
tration's expedients.  The  recent  restrictions 
on  duty-free  imports  by  Anierican  tourists 
could  be  relaxed  immediately.  The  stop- 
gap measures  to  limit  private  overseas  invest- 
ment— the  interest  equalization  tax  and  the 
so-called  voluntary  restraint  program — could 
be  dismantled  at  an  early  date. 

Adoption  of  this  Republican  program 
would  serve  notice  to  the  world  of  our  de- 
termination to  manage  our  financial  affairs 
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constructively,  to  defend  the  dollar,  to  build 
our  national  vigor,  and  to  enhance  our 
moral,  military  and  econonlc  power  to  out- 
perform and  outlast  world  communism.. 

It  would  allay  concern  over  the  adequacy 
of  international  liquidity  and  provide  a  solid 
foundation  for  world  economic  stability,  de- 
velopment and  prosperity. 

In  addition.  It  would  enable  the  United 
States,  as  the  possessor  of  the  world's 
strongest  economy,  to  deal  from  a  position  of 
rebuilt  imd  growing  strength  in  negotiations 
to  improve  the  international  monetary 
system. 

All  Americans  can  proudly  and  confidently 
support  this  program  and  its  objectives. 

THE    BALANCE    OP    PAYMENTS,    THE    GOLD    DRAIN, 
AND    YOTTR    DOLLAR 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  in  the 
International  accounts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States,  are  sjrmptoms  of  a  danger  affecting 
every  American's  Job.  and  income,  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  and,  In  the  larger 
picture,  the  question  of  whether  the  free 
world  will  maintain  the  economic  strength 
to  prosecute  and  eventually  to  win  the  cold 
war. 

Continued  failure  to  deal  adequately  and 
promptly  with  the  problem  could  contribute 
to  a  breakdown  In  the  international  mone- 
tary system  with  the  possibility  ot  bringing 
to  the  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
a  depression  of  serious  proportions  and  du- 
ration. In  such  circumstances,  everyone 
woxild  suffer. 

This  paper  analyzes  the  problem  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Evidence  of  the  problem. 

2.  How  the  situation  developed. 

3.  The  problem  today. 

4.  The  failure  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration's attempted  solutions. 

5.  The  Republican  recommendations. 

6.  The  urgency  of  achieving  a  lasting 
solution. 

Evidence  of  the  problein 

Existence  of  the  problem  Is  confirmed  by 
the  volume  of  material  appearing  in  the 
public  press  about  it.  the  profusion  of 
speeches  being  given  by  administration  ofll- 
cials  telling  what  they  are  doing  about  It, 
their  claims  that  their  efforts  are  working, 
their  explanations  of  failures,  and  their  at- 
tempts to  answer  criticisms  of  their  policies. 
Repeated  warnings  by  monetary  organiza- 
tions, experts,  and  officials  abroad  indicate 
their  concern. 

Only  this  year  the  administration  recom- 
mended, and  Congress  passed,  a  bill  which 
eliminated  the  requirement  for  gold  as  a 
backing  for  the  deposit  liabilities  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  retaining  only  the 
25-percent  gold  requirement  against  the  note 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
This  was  an  emergency  measure  to  free  more 
of  our  gold  stock  for  payment  of  foreign 
claims.  The  administration  had  allowed 
Itself  to  be  forced  Into  a  position  where  It 
had  to  change  the  law  or  break  it.  The 
move  postponed  an  eventual  reckoning,  but 
contributed  nothing  to  finding  a  solution 
for  the  basic  problem  or  to  stopping  the 
demand  for  gold. 

.  Dramatic,  objective  evidence  is  also  avail- 
able in  the  economic  statistics: 

1.  Beginning  with  1958,  the  United  States 
has  had  a  large  international  payments 
deficit  every  year,  which  means  that  more 
dollars  have  flowed  out  of  the  country  than 
have  come  back  into  it. 

2.  Gold  has  been  moving  overseas  to 
finance  part  of  these  deficits,  with  the  result 
that  the  country  has  lost  about  one-third  of 
its  gold  stock  of  8  years  ago. 

3.  The  short-term  claims  of  foreign  holders 
against  the  United  States  are  now  twice  Its 
gold  stock,  and  if  all  the  holders  of  these 
claims  were  to  demand  payment  In  gold  we 
could  not  pay  half  of  them. 


In  short,  there  Is  widespread  agreement 
among  authorities,  among  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  within  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  among  officials  of 
other  countries,  that  the  n.S.  International 
finances  are  In  disorder.  ITie  statistics  show 
clearly  that  this  Is  the  case. 

How  the  situation  developed 

For  many  years  prior  to  World  War  I,  and 
until  the  depression  of  the  1930's,  England 
was  In  effect  the  world's  banker.  The  pound 
sterling  was  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
preferred  medium  for  payment  of  interna- 
tional debts,  transfers  of  capital  across  na- 
tional borders,  and  for  foreign  exchange  uses 
generally.  In  the  thirties,  this  international 
payments  system  broke  down  and  balances 
began  to  be  settled  in  many  different  cur- 
rencies with  continually  fluctuating  rates — 
a  condition  which  in  itself  hampered  inter- 
national trade  and  was  an  obstacle  to  gen- 
eral worldwide  recovery  from  the  great 
depression. 

Following  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
emerged  as  the  world's  strongest  economy. 
The  economic  strains  of  war  were  less  severe 
on  it  than  on  other  combatant  nations.  Its 
industrial  plants  were  not  damaged  as  were 
those  of  other  countries.  The  accumulated 
demand  of  the  war  years  resulted  in  a  rapid 
expansion  of  our  Industrial  plant  and  brisk 
economic  activity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  as- 
siuned  responsibility  for  helping  to  repair 
the  destruction  In  other  countries.  The  war- 
time "arsenal  of  democrary"  for  Western 
civilization  converted  itself  into  the  peace- 
time supplier  of  goods,  services,  and  capital 
to  rebuild  the  ravaged  economies  of  otu- 
friends  and  enemies  alike.  In  this  the  ef- 
forts of  private  capital  were  supplemented 
by  Marshall  plan  grants  and  by  other  for- 
eign aid  programs.  » 

This  emplo3rment  of  national  strength  and 
wealth  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  the 
dollar  as  the  world's  principal  reserve  cur- 
rency. It  was  an  acciderxtal  benefit.  It  was 
tinplanned.  But  it  helped  the  world  and 
it  bestowed  prestige  on  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  financial  and  economic  leader. 

During  much  of  this  postwar  period  the 
United  States  ran  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
payments,  as  dollars  flowed  abroad  to  help 
rebuild  the  world.  The  dollar  was  in  demand 
everywhere.  It  was  not  Just  "good  as  gold." 
it  was  better.  The  United  States  became 
the  world's  banker,  providing  its  interna- 
tional cxirrency  needs.  Its  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits.  If  held  within  reasonable 
limits,  would  not  have  been  dangerous;  they 
would,  up  to  a  point,  have  merely  offset  the 
surplvises  of  the  war  years,  while  helping 
to  meet  the  world's  need  for  international 
flnancial  liquidity. 

But  by  the  late  1950's  things  were  begin- 
ning to  change.  The  "dollar  gap"  had  dis- 
appeared. We  were  faced  abroad  by. rebuilt 
industrial  nations  competing  with  the 
United  States  for  export  markets  and  Invest- 
ment opportunities.  Deficits  continued, 
however,  as  did  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  commitments,  the  latter 
with  emphasis  transferred  largely  to  under- 
developed and  Communist-threat«ned  na- 
tions. 

As  the  finances  of  industrial  nations  im- 
proved, it  was  only  natural  that  their  officials 
and  bankers  felt  it  wise  to  build  their  gold 
holdings.  This,  too,  would  not  have  been 
harmful  to  the  United  States  if  it  had  been 
held*  within  reasonable  bounds.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  has  not  been  the  case.  Failing 
to  respond  adequately  to  our  gold  losses  and 
and  our  balance-of-payments  deficits,  the 
Democratic  administrations  since  1960  have 
not  applied  the  measures  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  Nation's  gold  supply  and  the  future 
strength  of  the  dollar. 

In  1959  and  1960.  when  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  first  became  a  matter  of 
concern,  the  Eisenhower  administration  had 


responded  promptly,  as  noted  in  the  January 
196".  Economic  Report  of  the  President: 
"•  •  •  the  effort  centered  on  measures  to 
Increase  U.S.  exports  and  to  reduce  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments Impact  of  Government 
military  and  economic  programs  abroad  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  responsibilities." 

Specifically,  the  Eisenhower  action  included 
these  steps:  (a)  a  national  export  expan- 
sion program.  Including  Improved  arrange- 
ments for  guarantee  of  short-  and  intermedi- 
ate-term export  credits  by  the  Export -Import 
Bank,  and  active  governmental  support  for 
reduction  of  foreign  discriminatory  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  goods  and  services;  (b)  re- 
orientation of  activities  of  commercial  at- 
taches of  our  embassies  abroad  and  State 
Department  policy  generally,  from  one  of 
assisting  foreign  businessmen  in  selling  to 
the  United  States,  to  a  policy  of  promoting 
export  sales  of  American  products:  (c) 
measures,  as  early  as  October  1959.  to  tie 
military  and  economic  assistance  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  procurement  in  the 
United  States;  (d)  an  executive  order  in 
January  1961  prohibiting  U.^  citizens  and 
organizations  from  holding  gold  abroiid;  (e) 
measures  in  1960  to  effect  a  progressive  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  military  depend- 
ents In  Europe;  (f )  initiation  of  negotiations 
with  Germany  that  eventually  resulted  in 
that  country  assvuning  a  major  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  military  forces 
there;  (g)  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  to  provide  incentives  to  attract  for- 
eign funds  and  to  keep  dollars  at  home,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  potential  Inflationary 
pressures  that  could  have  developed  in  the 
course  of  flnancing  a  large  public  debt  in- 
crease In  1959. 

This  multlpronged  approach,  which  was 
accepted  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
as  both  timely  and  effective,  was  inade- 
quately followed  up  by  the  succeeding  Demo- 
cratic administration.  It  even  blithely  re- 
versed some  of  the  most  effective  measures. 

So  now  a  truly  ironic  situation  has  devel- 
oped. The  revitalized  and  financially  strong- 
er European  governments  have  grown 
alarmed  at  our  lack  of  financial  discipline 
and  have  decided  that  gold  bars  may  prove 
a  better  long-term  investment  than  dollars. 
This  conviction  on  their  part  has  been  af- 
firmed by  their  concern  about  present  US. 
policies  of  stimulating  growth  by  artificially 
low  Interest  rates  and  unduly  expanded 
credit. 

Whatever  the  motivation  of  other  govern- 
ments, the  result  has  been  that  they  have 
put  pressure  on  the  dollar,  exchanging  ^t  for 
gold.  The  consequence,  for  which  our  own 
Government's  policies  are  responsible,  has 
been  an  undermining  of  the  dollar's  standing 
as  the  world's  leading  reserve  currency. 

The  administration's  attitude  of  nervous 
disapproval  of  foreign  gold  demands,  its 
meager  palliatives  and  harshly  restrictive 
efforts  to  remedy  matters,  together  with  its 
continuing  barrage  of  publicity  to  bolster 
domestic  political  confidence,  have  caused 
growing  concern.  Actually,  the  adminLstra- 
tion's  attempts  to  deal  with  the  probloQi  aie 
compounding  it  rather  than  solving  it. 
The  problem  today 

Few  people  realize  frvUly  the  extent  to 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
and  of  all  other  nations,  is  dependent  on  the 
exceedingly  complex  arrangements  for  the 
international  flow  of  money  and  gold,  whether 
as  pajrments  for  Imports  and  exports,  as  in- 
vestment capital,  as  lntergovernment.:il  loiiiis 
and  grants  or  as  changes  in  the  reserves 
backing  an  individual  country's  currency. 

Nor  are  they  fully  aware  of  how  easily  and 
rapidly  that  whole  system,  which  is  based 
primarily  on  confidence,  can  deteriorate 
through  poor  management. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  situation 
created  by  the  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
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Moet  of  th«  direct  steps  the  adnalnlstratlon 
has  taken  have  been  too  little  and  may  alBo 
have  been  too  late.  Some  have  been  of  so 
little  consequence  as  to  have  negligible  effect. 
The  measures  that  have  had  some  effect  are 
of  a  short-run  type,  sure  to  be  destructive 
in  the  longer  run  of  our  national  and  inter- 
national Interests. 

Here  are  the  principal  measures  under- 
taken by  the  administration: 

1.  Reduction  of  duty-free  allowances  for 
American  tourists  returning  from  other 
coimtries. 

2.  Export  trade  promotion  and  assistance. 

3.  Promotion  of  foreign  tourist  travel  in 
the  United  States. 

4.  An  interest  equalization  tax. 

5.  The  President's  "voluntary  progrnm"  to 
reduce  private  U.S.  investments  abroad. 

6.  Partial  tying  of  foreign  aid  to  exports; 
and  steps  to  offset  overseas  military  costs  by 
sales  of  military  material  to  other  countries. 

There  have  been  other  steps,  too.  but  they 
are  miniscule.  For  example,  tours  abroad 
by  West  Point  and  Annapolis  undergrraciuatcs 
were  canceled;  this  will  save  less  than  $1 
million  in  a  multlbllllon  dollar  problem, 
at  the  loss  of  familiarizing  our  future  of- 
ficers with  military  installations  and  terrain 
in  countries  where  they  may  someday  be 
called  upon  to  defend  American  interests. 
An  item  like  this,  which  reduces  the  average 
annual  dollar  outflow  by  about  one  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  at  a  cost  in  future 
military  advantage,  is  a  "llttle-tliink" 
approach. 

The  widely  publicized  recent  move  to  re- 
duce fiu-ther  the  duty-free  allowance  to 
returning  American  tourists  is  an  unneces- 
sary harrassment  of  the  citizenry  to  give  the 
appearance  of  action  in  the  hope  that  time 
will  make  a  real  effort  unnecessary.  The 
administration  in  1965  proposed  the  mo- 
mentous step  of  reducing  the  allowance  from 
$100  to  $50.  The  Congress  wisely  rejected 
this  bit  of  silliness. 

Promoting  export  trade  Is  sound  policy. 
At  present  only  4  or  5  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can gross  national  product  goes  into  export 
channels.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
build  our  export  markets. 

Increasing  foreign  tourist  travel  in  the 
United  States  is  highly  desirable.  Reducing 
our  present  "tourist  gap"  (what  our  tourists 
spend  abroad  less  what  foreign  tourists  spend 
here)  of  $1.6  billion  or  more  annually  could 
help  our  balance  of  payments  and  stimulate 
better  international  understanding  in  the 
process.  However,  coupling  such  a  program 
with  injunctions  to  Americans  to  st^ay  liome 
is  international  double  talk  not  conducive  to 
achieving  either  objective.  Cultural  isola- 
tionism is  a  poor  weapon  with  which  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  a  free  society  against  the 
aims  of  communism. 

Twice  the  administration  has  attempted  to 
stem  the  adverse  balance-of-payments  tide  by 
major  expedients.  ,In  1964.  it  requested  and 
secured  from  Congress  an  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  to  reduce  American  portfolio  invest- 
ment overseas.  When  this  failed  to  produce 
all  the  desired  results,  it  adopted  in  1965  a 
"voluntary  program"  for  restriction  of  pri- 
vate U.S.  investment  abroad.  These  meas- 
ures turn  back  the  clock  on  30  years  of  prog- 
ress from  isolationism  and  protectionism  to- 
ward progressive  reduction  of  barriers  and 
toward  an  expanding  world  movement  of 
capital  and  trade.  They  are  steps  backward, 
inviting  retaliation  in  "kind,  for  which  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  suffer. 
Actually,  one  of  the  largest  continuing  and 
expanding  sotirces  of  dollar  inflows  is  the  re- 
turns on  investments  made  in  earlier  years. 
A  study  made  by  the  Brookings  Institution 
estimated  that,  on  a  cumulative  basis,  the 
dollar  outflow  initially  entailed  in  new  direct 
foreign  investment  and  loans  is  fully  offset  in 
5  years  by  the  dollar  Inflow  it  produces,  and 
that  by  the  10th  year  it  has  produced  Inflows 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  initial 


outflow.  The  administration's  policy  of  re- 
stricting foreign  investment  means  that  Mx 
future  years  this  increasing  return  flow  1j> 
sacrificed  to  the  expedient  of  temporary 
relief  from  tough  decisions  that  ought  to  be 
made  in  other  areas.  This  Is  penn^  wise, 
pound  foolish  government. 

Apart  from  the  potential  loss  In  Invest- 
nient  Income,  the  administration's  restric- 
tlonism  entails  other  major  fallacies.  It  la 
hostile  to  buslneas  freedcnn.  It  mllltateB 
against  international  cooperation.  It  inhibits 
growth  of  free  markets.  It  reduces  export  op- 
portunities. It  tends  to  cause  balance-of- 
payments  problems  for  other  countries,  it  in- 
vites retaliatory  protectionism,  and  impedes 
the  development  of  economies  in  other  free 
world  countries  by  den3ring  to  them  the  cap- 
ital to  build  the  stability  and  strength  to 
withstand  Communist  enticements.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  that  America  stands  for. 

Another  serious  concern  relative  to  the 
so-called  voluntary  controls  Is  the  sanctions 
available  to  the  Government  for  enforcing 
voluntary  compliance  and  the  possibility  that 
under  the  stress  of  some  future  temporary 
emergency  such  voluntary  controls  might  be 
hardened  Into  compulsory  controls.  Unde- 
sirable as  controls  by  Government  intrinsi- 
cally are  under  a  free  enterprise  economy, 
their  imposition  on  International  commer- 
cial and  financial  exchanges  has  the  added 
penalty  that  they  are  Interpreted  abroad  as 
possible  signs  of  a  deteriorating  economic 
p)06ition. 

When  so  much  of  the  problem  has  to  do 
with  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  conununlty  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  management  of  ovir  monetary  affairs, 
such  measures,  or  even  Indications  that 
such  action  may  be  considered,  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  compound  the  problem  rather 
than  contribute  to  its  solution. 

The  Democratic  administration  concedes 
that  the  restrictions  on  foreign  investments 
are  Intended  as  temporary  measures,  not  a 
permanent  solution.  It  hopes  that  a  per- 
manent solution  will  somehow  happen,  but 
it  has  no  evident  program  for  causing  it  to 
happen.  It  has  freed  some  domestic  gold 
reserves  by  getting  Congress  to  withdraw 
part  of  the  requirement  of  gold  as  a  backing 
to  our  nu)netary  and  banking  system,  but 
this  merely  bought  time — it  created  no  more 
ability  to  pay  international  debts. 

Tlae  deficits  of  recent  years  would  have 
even  larger  except  for  the  fact  that  some 
foreign  countries  have  made  prepayments  on 
their  postwar  debts  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  doubtful  that  this  can  be  relied  upon 
much  longer  as  a  significant  source  of  pay- 
ment inflows,  in  view  of  the  relatively  small 
remaining  amounts  that  are  likely  to  be 
collected  from  the  countries  that  have  made 
such  prepayments. 

The  United  States  cannot  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  reducing  gold  reserves,  nor  by  a 
facade  of  restrictive,  short  run,  penny  wise, 
little-think,  isolationist  measures.  Such 
measures  may  cover  the  problem  up  for  a 
short  time,  but  are  misleading  none  of  tlie 
experts  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  their  con- 
fidence, in  this  case,  that  is  the  key  to  the 
problem. 

Neither  wiU  the  American  people  be  satis- 
fied for  long  with  little  more  than  good  in- 
tentioiis.    They  will  look  for  careful  Einalysis,^ 
depth     of     understanding,     discrimination* 
between  cause  and  symptom,  and  purpose- 
ful and  determined  actions. 

The  Republican  recommendations  \ 
Top  priority  must  be  assigned  to  restor- 
ing and  maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  in 
the  Nation's  international  pajrments  through 
genuinely  effective,  long-range  policies.  To 
this  end.  the  Republican  approach  rests  on 
the  following  premises : 

The  solutions  should  be  directed  at  under- 
lying causes,  not  merely  at  symptoms. 
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They  must  contribute  to  both  domeetie 
and  International  economic  stabUltx  axul 
growth. 

They  must  help  to  provide  adeqtiate  bat 
not  excessive  International  Uqiildlt7  and 
world  monetary  reserves. 

They  should  make  possible  the  prompt 
withdrawal  of  restrictive  government  con- 
trols over  American  Investments  in  foreign 
countries. 

They  should  foster  expanding  interna- 
tional trade,  travel.  Investment  and  coopera- 
tion among  free  world  nations  and  people. 

They  must  be  aimed  at  strengthening,  and 
then  maintaining,  the  U.S.  position  of  inter- 
national financial  leadership. 

The  Republican  Party  recommends  that 
the  following  measures  be  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress; 

1.  Give  top  priority  to  developing  a  solu- 
tion to  our  balance-ot -payments  problem 
which  will  be  lasting  and  constructive  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselvec. 

2.  Jointly,  with  our  allies  among  the  major 
industrial  and  trading  nations,  work  aggres- 
sively to  strengthen  International  monetary 
arrangements  along  noninflatlonary  lines. 

The  role  of  t  he  United  States  should  be 
to  lead  In  consideration  of  any  changes 
in  the  world  monetary  system.  It  cannot 
permit  other  countries  to  usurp  its  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  banker  or  to  lead  it 
mto  unwise  cMnpn^nises. 

International  meetings  are  timely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  present  need  for  im- 
proved world  monetary  arrangements. 
Prospects  for  the  success  of  such  meetings 
will  be  greatly  improved,  however,  when 
the  United  States  can  participate  from  a 
position  of  leadership  based  on  management 
of  Its  international  pa3^ments  through 
sound  long-range  policies  rather  than  on 
expedients  such  as  so-called  voluntary  con- 
trols of  capital  outflow. 

The  United  States  should  develop  Its  posi- 
tions and  Its  plans  tor  strengthening  the 
world's  monetary  relationships.  The  objec- 
tives should  be: 

1.  The  supplying  of  adequate  but  not  ex- 
cessive world  liquidity. 

2.  llie  providing  of  a  means  of  discipline 
to  assure  adjustments  by  countries  when 
needed  to  keep  their  International  accounts 
close  to  balance. 

3.  Ifaintaining  of  adequate  facilities  for 
emergency  coping  with  temporary  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  of  Individual  countries. 

4.  The  providing  of  policies  and  means  to 
jM'omote  expanding  and  competitive  trade 
and  unrestricted  movement  of  capital. 

6.  The  assuring  of  arrangements  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  individual  countries  dis- 
rupting the  International  monetary  structxire 
through  unsound  d<»nestic  eccmomlc  policies. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  met 
these  requirements  with  a  laudable  degree 
of  success.  Further  Improvements  to  main- 
tain that  record  and  to  augment  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Fund  to  achieve  these  objectives 
are  now  in  order  and  preferable  to  radical 
plans  for  change  or  to  creation  of  wholly 
different  experiments  through  new  interna- 
tional systems. 

Changes  in  the  world  monetary  system 
should  be  evolutionary  and  gradual,  to  mini- 
mize speculation  and  instability.  They 
should  progress  in  orderly  fashion.  The 
present  system,  stemming  from  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement,  has  bridged  the  transi- 
tion from  Wwld  War  II's  ravaged  world  to 
todays  vastly  expanded  intematicmal  trade 
and  capital  development.  It  can  be  adapted 
to  present  world  needs  without  rev(riutionary 
change.  The  United  States  should  point  the 
Way. 

3.  Lend  support  to  a  monetary  policy  which 
will  narrow  interest  rate  differentials  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  administration's  failure  to  enco\irage 
use  of  corrective  monetary  policy  is  a  major 


waAvttjtng  oause  of  tbe  TwIhtic*  eC-payments 
proUeni.  Its  rtglil  azid  ""*"  *inf  "  "*^^*g  oom- 
mMmcnt  to  easy  ■miey  ■•  a  mafic  kay  to 
domestic  expanaton  Is  a  poor  cbolee  oC  maazia 
as  opposed  to  wise  and  llexllde  poUeiem  mtt- 
Ing  all  tbe  valid  gocOs  al  domcaUe  and  inter- 
natlonal  erpajmUxi.  Our  Buiopean  creditors 
are  watching  with  increasing  tmp»±jmrkrm  toe 
the  United  States  to  exercise  the  xxkonetary 
discipline  which  alone  can  wtnbilsh  XMix 
confidence  in  the  contlnxied  soundness  oC  the 
dollar. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
favored  a  policy  of  arUfldally  Ic^  interest 
rates,  regardless  of  cost  to  other  national  ob- 
jectives. Low  interest  rates  are  appropriate 
in  a  period  of  economic  slack;  they  are  wholly 
inappropriate  during  a  period  of  high  eco- 
nomic activity  marked  by  inflationary  warn- 
ings and  aooompanied  by  an  unsolved  bal- 
ance-of-payments probl«n.  Interest  rates 
which  are  market  determined,  rather  than 
politically  determined,  will  rise  in  periods  of 
high  demand.  In  so  doing  they  act  as  a  brake 
on  reckless  expansion  of  credit,  ciirb  the 
tendency  to  excesses  in  the  business  cycle, 
apply  restraint  over  the  outflow  of  ftinds  from 
the  country,  attract  Inflows  from  other  na- 
tions, and  moderate  Inflaticxuiry  tendencies. 
This  administration's  policy  of  insistence  on 
artificially  low  interest  rates  is  damaging  to 
our  national  interests  botji  in  courting  do- 
mestic inflation  and  in  contributing  directly 
to  our  lMlaace-of-pa3mients  problem. 

In  the  past  4  years,  tbe  administration's 
easy  money  pedicles  have  expanded  credit 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rise  in  real  production. 
Interest  rates  are  well  below  those  in  other 
industrial  countries,  and  the  aznount  of  per- 
sonal, j^vate,  and  go^femmesit  (local  and 
State  as  well  as  national)  debt  in  the  United 
States  Is  so  high  as  to  be  cause  for  comment 
if  not  general  concern. 

All  of  this  risks  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  Foreign  holders  of  dcfllars  know  by 
bitter  experience  that  sooner  or  later  credit 
infiation  brings  price  Inflation.  They  know 
that  failure  to  use  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
pr(^>erly  has  been  a  major  cause  of  every 
devaluation  of  currencies  in  history. 

Ftirther  credit  inflation  in  the  United 
States  could  involve  the  heavy  risk  of  a  boom 
and  bust  pattern  which  would  be  damaging 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Re^xxisible  use 
of  credit  policy  can  help  avert  such  develop- 
ments, and  contribute  to  balanced  expansion 
in  both  domestic  and  International  eo(»ionilc 
sectors. 

4.  Adopt  domestic  fiscal  policies  which 
avoid  Infiation  and  which  preserve  an  ample 
reservoir  of  strength  to  deal  with  any  tinex- 
pected  crisis  or  unfavorable  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  administration's  fiscal  brinkmanship 
can  lead  to  disaster.  The  Vietnam  situation, 
for  instance,  will  involve  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  increased  military  spending,  and 
may  provide  a  severe  test  of  whether  we  have 
the  reserve  economic  strength  to  provide 
adequate  fiexibillty  with  which  to  meet  this 
heavy  increased  burden  on  the  budget  with- 
out pronounced  inflation. 

A  nation,  like  an  individual,  should  pre- 
serve a  reserve  of  strength,  because  it  can 
never  know  when  emergencies  will  develop. 
It  is  imwise  to  assiune  that  new  economic 
nostrums  can  repeal  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  business  cycle  or  Immunize  us  from  the 
fiscal  demands  of  military  emergencies.  The 
overstimulation  of  growth  by  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending,  with  deliberate  deficits  in 
times  of  unprecedented  prosp^ity,  are  an 
invitation  to  crisis. 

The  administration  claims  credit  for  hav- 
ing held  the  budget  deficit  to  $3^  billion 
in  the  last  fiscal  year;  but  this  Is  after  credit- 
ing $3  billion  of  largely  nonrecurring  re- 
ceipts from  Federal  Reserve  bank  surplus, 
liquidations  of  Government  stockpilea.  and 
sales  of  loems  and  mortgages.  A  minor  re- 
cession like  that  of  1958,  witn  tbe  biidget  al- 


ready so  overbm-dened.  could  result  in  a  defi- 
cit at  930  to  $ao  blUlon  or  Bare  under 
tiM  prcemt  admlnlstratloa's  poUclcs.  This 
would  not  only  be  Inflationary;  It  would 
vary  Ukely  Ignite  already  apprehensive  feel- 
infi  tn  world  ftnanrlal  dretas  and  could  re- 
sult In  a  run  on  the  dollar  that  would  play 
havoc  with  our  whole  economy  and  hopes  of 
continued  progress.  The  adjustmenu  for 
every  person  from  such  a  oooaequence  could 
be  unbelievably  harsh.  Tbey  would  mean 
vastly  higher  costs  of  living,  reduced  hours  of 
work,  fewer  Jobs  and  leas  tneome.  the  w^lng 
out  of  savings,  pensions  and  Insoranoe,  and 
the  decline  of  ntorale  and  puiyuae. 

This  is  not  a  prediction  that  these  things 
will  happen.  It  is  a  warning  that  tbey  can 
happen.  The  safe  coxu^e  is  to  avidd  eco- 
nomic fantasies  that  rigidly  deny  common 
sense  and  the  repeated  experience  of  history. 
Our  Government  spending  policies  must  not 
reject  entirely  the  proven  worth  of  capital 
creation  through  saving,  building  reeervcs 
for  emergencies,  and  maintaining  a  long  ran 
balance  between  income  and  expenditures. 

6.  Enlarge  effrats  to  build  export  trade, 
including  tax,  depreciation,  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  tbe  eoconragement  of 
technological  and  productive  superiority,  to 
enhance  the  competitive  position  of  Ameri- 
can bxislness  and  labor. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  factocm  of  In- 
flow in  our  balance  of  payukents  equation 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  excess  of  our 
exports  over  imports.  American  technology 
has  outpaced  the  world  and  Its  products  are 
in  hl^  demand. 

Notwithstanding  tbis,  Amerleaa  exports 
are  a  very  low  percentage  of  our  national 
output  and  are  exceeded  in  this  proportion 
by  many  European  countries  and  by  Japan. 
The  potentials  are  much  greater  tlian  we 
have  achieved,  and  our  present  Government 
activities  to  induce  increased  trade  could  be 
improved.  Our  share  <^  total  wortd  exjxirt 
trade  has  not  kept  pcure  with  the  growth  of 
world  exports  since  formation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  Here  again.  Improved 
results  can  be  obtained  through  coordinated 
private   and  Government  action. 

Independent  committees  of  econoniists, 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  export-Import 
bankers,  and  marketing  experts,  cooperating 
with  the  Government,  should  be  encouraged 
to  devise  and  prontote  new  and  imaginative 
jMiu:tical  means  for  increasing  sales  of  Amer- 
ican products  and  services  abroad.  This 
should  include  stimulating,  and  removing 
Impediments  to,  American  private  invest- 
nvent  In  other  countries.  Such  Investment 
buUds  markets  for  American-made  goods. 
Private  enterprise  needs  only  to  be  un- 
leashed, and  made  aware  of  the  existence 
and  location  of  markets,  for  our  exports  to 
mount  under  the  stimulus  (tf  the  profit 
moUve. 

The  Government  can  help  by  adopting  tax, 
depreciation,  and  other  economic  policies 
that  enhance  the  oompetive  positicai  of 
Amoican  buaineas  and  labor.  It  can  further 
relax  depreciation  allowances  to  encourage 
plant  modernization.  It  can  stimulate  in- 
dustrial research.  It  can  gradually  reduce 
tlie  tax  burden  within  responsible  fiscal  pol- 
icy. It  can  aid  in  locating  potential  markets 
and  communicating  that  information  to  ap- 
propriate Industries.  It  can  help  by  In- 
creased dissemination  in  diplomatic  circles 
of  the  truth  that  freedom  of  enterprise  in 
all  nations  will  build  an  expanding  econ- 
omy and  trade  from  which  every  nation  will 
be  the  better  and  stronger. 

The  administration  should  particularly  ad- 
dress itself  vigorously  to  negotiating  reduced 
barriers  to  trade  with  European  countries. 
It  should  make  a  determined  effort  to  fur- 
ther enhance  the  status  and  respond  hill  ties 
of  State  Department  commercial  attaches. 

Purposeful  measures  to  reorient  policies 
and  personnti  consistent  with  the  ehaages  in 
international  trade  conditions  of  the  past  XQ 
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promotional  efforts  to  encour- 
l(>urlsm  in  the  United  States,  with 
..,  on  private  agencies, 
spend  billions  of  dollars  tour- 
countries,  and  this  undoubtedly 
In  many  ways  to  improved  un- 
among  peoples.    Contrary  to  ad- 
poUcy,  American  tourism  abroad 
discouraged. 

might  well  benefit,  too,  if 

residents    knew    the   United 

han<L    Expenditures  by  foreign 

th<«  country  are  now  aroimd  a 

a  year,  less  than  40  percent 

A^nerlcan   tourists   spend   abroad. 

prosperity  around  the  world, 

forelgnerB  could  be  attracted  to 

;  eepedally  if  they  covild  be  made 

to  costs,  facilities  and  attitudes. 

l's  efforts  at  improvement 

I  larglnally  effective. 

Ob  that  can  be  done  best  by  pii- 

wlth  effective  Government  sup- 

conunlttees    of    travel 

and  motel  owners,  transporta- 

i.  the  press,  and  others  should 

to  develop  programs  for  entic- 

to  this  country.     The  effective 

'  such  programs  will  do  more  for 

_  States  by  word  of  mouth  good- 

a  ttisfled  visitors  than  any  amoiuit 

C  ovemment  propaganda.    Our  bal- 

ents  can  be  improved  in  this 

..  the  people,  customs  and  inten- 

country  are  appreciated  by  more 

{(lends  from  other  nations. 

the  extent  of  need,  under 

_.  for  UjS.  military  forces 

,.       theater,  with  the  objective 

OUT  expendltwes  there. 

has  long  since  arrived  when  a 

reduction  of  our  military  estah- 

Westem  Europe  would  appear  to 
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^  and  associated  personnel  are 
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the  balance  of  payments  of  about 
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"The  committee  urges  that  the  review  ot 
OaverranaA  expenditures  abroad  focus  par- 
ticularly on  the  poesiblUty  of  reducing  our 
tzoop  commitments  in  Europe  •  •  •.  Our 
overnetts  manpower  was  not  curt  back  to  the 
extent  which  the  massive  Increase  in  our  air- 
lift oapabUlty  would  have  permitted  •  •  •. 
We  must  reduce  our  military  expenditures  in 
these  countries." 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  European 
friends,  given  a  full  appreciation  of  our  views 
should  continue  to  depend  on  us  to  carry 
such  large  forces  on  their  soil.  Our  commit- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  West- 
em  Exirope  will  not  be  reduced  by  a  return 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  these  forces  to 
oux  shores. 

8.  Confine  American  military  assistance 
generally  to  countries  committed  to  the  side 
of  the  free  world  in  the  struggle  against 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

Last  year  American  military  assistance  was 
given  to  more  than  60  countries.  In  some 
nations  American-supplied  arms  were  used 
In  local  revolutions  by  forces  inimical  to 
free  world  Interests.  A  more  discriminating 
selection  of  military  aid  beneficiaries  U  nec- 
essary. 

Our  military  assistance  programs  should 
be  Ihnlted  generally  to  countries  and  ad- 
ministrations which  are  clearly  committed  to 
the  free  world  and  opposed  to  international 
communism.    Military    aid    should    consist 
almost  exclusively  of  eqvapment  produced  In 
American  plants,  and  should  be  directed  to 
the  free  nations  surrounding  the   Commu- 
nist orbit,  who  are  our  first  line  of  defense, 
and  nations  seriously  threatened  with  Com- 
munist takeover  by  subversion  or  revolu- 
tion.    Any  exceptions   should   be   rare   and 
should  be  required  to  be  clearly  justified 
In  terms  of  our  own  overriding  national  in- 
terests.    It  is  unsound  to  give  weapons  to 
nations  when  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they 
will  be  used  In  oiu:  common  defense,  or  to 
nations  from  whose  hands  they  may  proceed 
Into  the  possession  of  enemy  forces. 

More  realistic  overseas  military  assistance 
programs  wiU  reduce  the  burden  they  impose 
on  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

9.  Reduce  the  cost  of  foreign  economic  aid 
programs,  primarily  by  directing  assistance 
to  those  countries  which  maintain  a  hospi- 
table climate  for  private  Investment  capital, 
and  by  stimulating  private  initiative  here 
and  abroad  to  lead  in  their  development. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  basic  desira- 
bility of  our  foreign  economic  aid  objectives. 
In  their  17  years  many  of  these  programs 
has  served  effectively  In  building  the  freo 
world  and  promoting  the  development  of 
emerging  nations.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily warrant  their  continuance  at  present 
levels 


Imijiediate  reappraisal  of  the  extent 

of  our  European-based  mlll- 

and  financial  commitment  In  the 

changes  in  conditions  shoiild 

both  in  otir  country  and  with 

abroad  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
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there. 
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In  fiscal  1965,  loans,  grants,  and  other  as- 
sistance of  variovis  kinds  were  made  to  an 
approximate  total  of  100  countries.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  close  examination  will  show 
Incredible  inefficiency,  waste,  mismanage- 
ment and  misdirected  effort  in  many  of  these 
programs.  Some  loans  are  made  in  dollars 
on  terms  which  clearly  Indicate  that  neither 
the  principal  nor  interest  is  ever  going  to  re- 
turn to  this  country.  Some  grants  merely 
help  to  support  local  political  objectives  or 
to  pay  running  expenses  of  insolvent  govern- 
ments. Some  prc^rams  support  foreign  gov- 
ernment-owned projects  which  ought  to  be 
done  by  private  agencies  under  appropriate 
local  Incentives  and  encouragement.  Many 
are  of  doubtful  value  to  the  country  in- 
tended to  be  beneficial.  Many  should  be 
ended.  A  realistic  evaluation  of  these  facts 
would  result  in  a  significant  reduction  in  for- 
eign aid  costs. 

The  growth  of  industry  and  capital  in  the 
developing  nations  would  be  achieved  more 
efficiently  and  more  effectively  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  profit  system  than  under  any 
other  form.  This  Is  the  secret  of  our  un- 
paralleled  American   material   progress   and 


it  shoxild  be  exported  with  confidence  and 
conviction. 

Private  Initiative,  both  from  the  United 
States  and  within  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions should  be  recognized  and  encouraged 
as  tlie  key  to  sustained  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Private  capital  can  perform  far  more 
effectively  than  government  socialism.  Our 
aid  ought  to  be  directed  to  nations  that  ac- 
cept this  philosophy. 

Furthermore,  other  industrial  nations  of 
the  free  world  should  be  Induced  to  shoulder 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  both  directly  and 
through  United  Nations  multilateral  pro- 
grams. Their  efforts  in  this  respect  should 
be  commensurate  with  their  capabilities. 

Assistance  to  other  nations  by  the  U.S. 
Government  should  be  limited  largely  to  our 
foodstuffs,  fibers  and  goods — and  only  to  the 
extent  needed  by  them  in  excess  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  The  United  States  should 
and  can  also  provide  technical  assistance  in 
solving  problems  of  agricultiure,  industry, 
commerce  and  government  in  accordance 
with  the  proven  procedures  evolved  in  our 
own  country. 

Such  measures  would  benefit  other  nations 
more  in  the  long  run  because  we  would  be 
showing  them  the  solid  way  to  development 
and  growth,  within  the  potentials  of  their 
own  resources  and  capabilities,  rather  than 
stimulating  the  illusion  that  largesse  from 
the  American  taxpayers  wiU  bring  "Instant 
progress." 

The  administration  position  appears  to  be 
that  all  such  expenditures  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  every  effort  Is  being 
made  to  minimize  their  balance-of-payments 
impact.  It  argues  that  80  to  85  percent  of 
economic  aid  purchases  are  tied  to  exports 
and  that  more  than  one-third  of  military  ex- 
penditures are  offset  by  military  exports  from 
the  United  States. 

While  much  of  foreign  aid  is  tied  to  specinc 
exports,  in  many  cases  such  aid  releases  dol- 
lars which  otherwise  would  be  spent  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  spent  Instead  in  Western 
Europe.  Some  experts  maintain  that  this 
occurs  to  such  a  degree  that  our  economic 
foreign  aid  is  effectively  tied  to  net  exports 
to  the  extent  of  only  50  to  60  percent.  A 
more  realistic  policy  would  concentrate  our 
efforts  in  coimtries  where  help  can  be  used 
soundly  and  stop  the  fiow  of  dollars  to  areas 
and  for  purposes  which  merely  support  pur- 
chases from  other  nations.  Such  a  policy 
need  not  damage  our  economic  development 
efforts. 

As  part  of  foreign  aid  reforms,  the  nuni- 
ber  of  beneficiary  nations  should  be  reduced. 
Commitment  by  recipients  to  free  enterprise 
principles  should  be  a  precondition  to  eco- 
nomic aid  wherever  possible. 

Finally,  the  various  aid  expenditures— for 
grants,  loans.  International  loan  fund^  agrl- 
cxiltviral  products.  Peace  Corps,  United  Na- 
tions multilateral  programs,  refugee  relief, 
and  others— shovild  be  brought  together  into 
a  single  appropriation  request  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  each  year,  so  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  fully  Informed  as  to  the  total 
Involved. 

These  measures  would  reduce  the  drain  of 
our  dollars  and  make  the  entire  program  more 
effective  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy, 
as  a  contribution  to  world  progress,  and  as 
an  aid  to  individuals  and  nations  in  learning 
that  solid  lasting  growth  is  best  attained  by 
responsibility,  planning  and  work  under  the 
incentive  of  private  ownership  and  competi- 
tion. 

An  analysis  of  the  derivation  of  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  shows  clearly  that  the  m- 
ternational  transactions  of  the  private  sector 
in  this  coimtry  are  regularly  in  balance.  The 
Government's  outlays  few  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  overseas  exceed  its  re- 
ceipts of  dollars  from  foreign  countries,  and 
in  that  sense  account  for  the  entire  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  of  recent  years. 
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It  is  Ironic  that,  imder  these  conditions, 
the  administration's  major  actions  to  deal 
with  the  problem  have  been  restrictive  mea- 
sures directed  at  the  private  sector.  Clearly, 
a  major  review  of  Government  spending  over- 
seas is  in  order,  and  reomnmendations  6,  7. 
and  8  are  directed  at  that  objective. 
The  urgency  of  achieving  a  lasting  solution 

Apprehension  about  the  future  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  situation  is  increasing. 
The  United  Kingdom  Is  facing  a  severe  mon- 
etary crisis.  France  is  converting  more  and 
more  of  its  liquid  holdings  to  gold.  These 
events  have  raised  storm  signals  for  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  The  result  could 
be  a  serious  c(»itraction  of  world  liquidity 
and  economic  activity.  This  must  not 
happen. 

Whether  the  problem  is  an  immediate  one 
of  Impending  economic  dislocation,  or  the 
longer  range  one  of  strengthening  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system,  in  both  cases 
management  of  the  dollar  and  maintenance 
of  confidence  in  it  are  central  to  achieving 
successful  solutions  since  It  is  the  W(»-ld's 
principal  mediimi  of  exchange. 

The  Republican  Party  would  be  derelict  If 
it  did  not  raise  its  voice  to  call  attention  to 
an  extremely  serious  situation  In  time  for 
effective  action. 

The  dollar  is  still  the  world's  strongest  cur- 
rency. The  United  States  is  stUl  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  There  is  yet  probably 
enough  time  for  prompt  action  siiccessfully 
to  correct  the  present  deteriorating  situation 
and  maintain  oiu-  position  as  the  leader  In 
building  a  world  society  where  every  man  can 
share  in  the  material  benefits  taat  are  a  pre- 
condition to  Individual  freedW,  dignity, 
and  opportimlty  to  lead  the  goo<riif  e. 

In  publishing  this  paper,  the  Republican 
Party  serves  notice  to  the  party  in  power  that 
it  must  be  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  continuing  failure  to  take  prompt  and 
suitable  action  to  solve  this  vital  problem. 


What  we  need  Is  government-operated 
gambling,  so  that  satisfaction  of  the 
ineradicable  gambling  urge  Is  not  a  func- 
tion— a  profitable  function — of  the  un- 
derworld, but  a  government-run  conces- 
sion to  social  and  financial  reality.  I 
feel  that  the  best  such  device  Is  a  na- 
tional lottery  or  a  series  of  State  lot- 
teries.   The  time  to  act  is  now. 


Federal  Government  and  Soudi  Dakota: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  axw  TOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  interrelation  of  gam- 
bling and  crime  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  The  partnership  of  the  Pederal 
Government  and  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  in  resisting  legalized  gambling 
merely  insures  that  illegal  gambling 
profits  support  underworld  rather  than 
public  projects. 

Last  year's  parlmutuel  turnover  in 
South  Dakota  came  to  about  $5  million. 
By  my  estimates,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  given  before  the  McClellan 
committee,  illegal  gambling  has  a  turn- 
over of  $120  billion  a  year  in  the  United 
States.  On  a  population  basis.  South 
Dakota's  share  of  this  total  would  be 
$480  million  a  year.  This  figure  is  too 
high,  to  be  sure,  but  despite  this,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  illegally  gambled  each  year 
in  South  Dakota,  and  that  much  of  this 
turnover  contributes  a  profit  to  the  mob, 
thus  subsidizing  all  kinds  of  crime  and 
vice. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
of  March  18,  1965: 

Washimgton  Report 
(By  Congressnxan  Jim  Mabttn,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

ANASCHT 

When  does  the  right  of  citizens  to  peace- 
fxilly  assemble  cease  to  be  a  right  and  be- 
come anarchy?  This  Is  a  question  all  Amer- 
icans must  ask  themselves  as  a  result  of  the 
tragedy  of  Selma.  In  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GSESSiONAi.  RscoBO  I  reminded  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  reason  for  the  formation  of 
this  Goverimient  by  quoting  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  wltii  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  rights  are 
life,  Uberty,  and  the  pxirsult  of  happiness — 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
Instituted  among  me." 

Governments  are  instituted  among  men  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  all  the  people  through 
law.  Without  the  rule  of  law,  there  is  no 
legitimate  function  for  a  government,  and 
only  those  Individuals  would  survive  who 
could  successfully  take  from  their  feUow- 
man  whatever  their  needs  and  desires  de- 
manded. 

Now,  from  Webstw's  Dictionary  we  remind 
ourselves  of  the  definition  of  anarchy: 
"Anarchy:  (a)  absence  of  government  (b) 
a  state  of  lawlessness  or  political  disorder  due 
to  the  absence  of  governmental  authority — 
absence  or  denial  of  authority." 

MO  BIGHT  TO  IKCTTX  VIOLENCE 

What  has  gone  on  In  Selma  is  anarchy. 
There  has  been  a  denial  of  auth(Mlty  and 
political  disorder  in  revolt  against  govern- 
mentsd  authority.  Unless  there  is  a  return 
to  reason  and  respect  for  law  and  order  in 
Selma  and  in  other  places  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  anarchy  which  has  been  encour- 
aged may  well  consume  the  fires  of  freedom 
of  all  the  people  of  America,  and  the  rights 
of  all  win  perish  Including  the  rights  of  the 
minority  with  which  we  are  presently  con- 
cerned. Completely  ignored  In  the  demand 
for  demonstrations  in  defense  of  so-caUed 
civil  rights  Is  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
right  to  demonstrate  does  not  include  the 
right  to  incite  anybody  to  violence. 

There  has  been  no  reason  for  the  demon- 
stration in  Selma;  no  reasons  for  the  illegal 
sit-ins  in  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
White  House;  no  reason  for  the  marching  In 
Detroit  and  Chicago  and  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  Negroes  in  Selma  have  and 
have  had  the  right  to  register  and  vote,  and 
they  are  registering.    I  am  told  360  were  ro- 


istered in  tbat  Uttle  cooomunlty  in  the  past 
meeks.  The  Presldoit  of  the  United  States 
promised  Martin  Luther  King  that  the  voting 
bill  he  demanded  would  be  sent  to  Congress. 
All  the  demands  of  the  etvll  rights  leaders 
have  been  met  and  are  betng  met.  So  why 
the  dononstratloiis?  Why  the  resort  to  an- 
archy? 

BLUZFBINT  CAIXXD  TOB  FBOVOCATION 

The  goal  was  set  forth  in  the  blueprint  for 
Sehna,  reprinted  last  week  in  the  National 
Observer.  The  entire  Selma  operation  was 
planned  to  arouse  public  sentiment  around 
the  country  for  the  passage  of  a  Federal 
voting  law  to  take  from  the  States  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  determine  vota  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  law  the  President  proposes  does  away 
with  all  qualifications.  It  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  register  anybody  of  voting  age,  re- 
gardless of  his  ability  to  read  or  write  or 
comprehend.  If  such  a  law  is  passed  the 
South  will  never  be  the  same,  and  neither 
will  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  cannot 
remove  completely  all  qtiallflcations  of  in- 
telligence for  those  who  vote  without  bring- 
ing disaster  down  upon  the  South  and  the 
whole  United  States.  The  history  of  aU 
countries  which  have  provided  no  guarantees 
for  rule  by  the  illiterate  proves  that  demo- 
cratic procedures  cannot  operate  unless  the 
voters  have  at  least  the  intelligence  to  know 
for  whom  they  are  voting  and  why.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  President's  bill. 

What  to  do  about  It?  We  must  come  up 
with  a  better  bill  to  keep  our  country  from 
disaster.  We  must  present  a  bill  that  will 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all  qualified  citizens 
to  vote.  At  the  same  time  we  must  protect 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  States  to  de- 
termine voter  qxialifications.  I  am  working 
on  such  a  bUl  and  have  met  with  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  enlist  party  support 
behind  such  legislation.  I  am  convinced  we 
can  stop  the  unthinkable  measxire  proposed 
by  the  President  and  that  we  can  get  sup- 
port from  enough  Southern  Democrats  to 
pass  a  bill  which  will  not  change  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  nor  return  the 
South  to  the  reconstruction  period. 


Hon.  Clarence  Brown 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF  aaCKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  23.  1965 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  passing  of  Clarsnck  J.  Baown  a 
great  American  has  disappeared  from 
the  national  scene.  Having  achieved 
State  and  national  prominence  in  a  life- 
time of  notable  pubUc  service,  he  has  left 
a  large  void  in  the  leadership  ooimcils  of 
his  party,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

There  is  loneliness  where  he  once 
walked  among  us.  But  there  is  no  want 
of  a  memorial  to  his  work  as  a  states- 
man. Of  all  his  legislative  sMXomplish- 
ments,  he  was  most  iM?oud  of  his  role  in 
creating  the  First  and  Second  Hoover 
Commissions.  The  modernization  of  the 
Federal  bureacuracy  which  resulted 
from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commissions  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  genius — a  monument  that 
will  continue  to  benefit  all  Americans  far 
beyond  his  life  and  times. 

I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
served  with   Clarencs  Brown  in  this 
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or   NEW    TOBX 
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Salutes  Opera  Theater  of 
Rochester 


s  television  production  really 

months  ago  when  Opera 

Rochester  presented   "The 

n  the  Hochstein  Music  School 

The  presentation  was  stun- 

.  so  much  so,  that  sev- 

began  a  collaboration  that 

tHrough  the  intervening  period 

s  telecast. 

participating — and     those     I 

commend — are     Rochester 

Educational  Television  Association 

WHEC-TV     (channel    10) , 

Musicians'    Association 

Community  Savings  Bank, 

and  staff  of  C^ra  Theater 


Rocl  ester 


cist 


Roches  «r. 

The  co<  peration  of  all  the  above  made 
possible  t  lis  community  first.  RAETA 
donated  ts  studios,  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  videotape  the  opera 
presentaton.  WHEC-TV  Is  giving  1 
hour  of  i  5  prime  commercial  time  this 
evening.  The  musicians'  association 
gave  1  ho  ir  of  free  rehearsal  time  for  the 
entire  ophestra,  composed  of  members 
frcHn  Rochester's  famed  Philharmonic. 
The  Com  nimity  Savings  Bank  is  meet- 
ing the  >alance  of  the  ezp^ises.  Dr. 
Paul  Frei  man,  opera  theater  musical  di- 
rector, h)  s  been  a  guiding  artistic  light 
from  stai  t  to  finish:  and  many  other  in- 
dividuals also  have  spared  no  effort  nor 
amovmt  c  f  time  to  bring  about  this  cul- 
tural ach  evement. 


[Prom  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)    Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  May  14.  1965] 
Opera  Theater  Scores  High  in  Double  Bin, 
(By  Harvey  Southgate) 
Opera  Theater  or  Rochester,  in  its  second 
production  of  the  season  last  night  in  the 
Hockstein  Music  School,  made  clear  that  its 
successful  performances  of  the  past  were  no 
accident.  Here  is  a  serious  minded  group  of 
talented  persons  who  obviously  Intend  to 
stay  in  the  community  opera  field  and 
steadily  improve  their  product.  Rochester 
had  better  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Last  night  the  company  again  overcame 
the  handicaps  of  a  small  stage  and  a  low 
budget  to  present  a  double  bill  that  was 
well  sung,  well  acted,  and  in  some  moments 
powerfully  gripping.  The  lyric  charm  and 
lightness  were  in  the  early  Mozart  opera, 
"Bastlen  and  Bastienne,"  and  the  dramatic 
power  in  the  Menotti  thriller,  "The 
Medium,"  in  which  Gloria  McMaster.  former 
Eastman  School  student,  gave  a  standout 
performance. 

Dr.  Paul  Freeman  conducted  the  perform- 
ance, which  had  the  priceless  advantage  of 
and  orchestra  of  18  top  players,  most  of  them 
members  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic. 
These,  according  to  the  program,  were  there 
"by  special  arrangements  with  the  Rochester 
Musicians'  Association,"  a  handsome  gesture 
by  the  association  to  give  a  major  musical 
boost  to  the  performance. 

Concerning  "The  Medium"  It  can  be  said 
without  any  reservations  that  this  was  a 
performance  to  bring  out  the  full  flavor  of 
the  eerlnesB  and  musical  power  of  Menottl's 
story  about  a  fake  medium  who,  after  hoax- 
ing others  at  her  manipulated  seances,  has 
a  terrifying  experience  of  her  own.  In  the 
midst  of  a  seance  she  feels  the  clutch  of  a 
hand  on  her  throat  and  is  driven  frantic  In 
her  effort  to  find  the  answer. 

Mrs.  McMaster  lived  the  part  every  minute, 
sang  the  dilBcult  music  convincingly,  acted 
the  big  climatic  ending  with  restraint  yet 
power. 

Vincent  Benedetto  played  the  mute  Toby 
with  pathetic  realism,  and  Reba  Gilman  as 
the  daughter.  Marylee  Osbom.  William  Wag- 
ner (of  Buffalo)  and  Antoinette  Miller  as 
the  seance  seekers  were  excellent. 

"Bastlen  and  Bastienne"  Is  a  delightful 
trifle  about  a  pair  of  rustic  sweethearts  who 
have  a  falling  out  and  are  brought  together 
by  a  discerning  old  man  who  pretends  to  be 
a  magician. 

Carmen  Fernandez,  Eastman  School  stu- 
dent from  Puerto  Rico,  was  a  charming  Bas- 
tienne in  singing  the  'Jiersonallty.  Peter 
Pesco  as  Bastlen  and  William  Brlggs  as  the 
magician  were  happily  cast. 

The  opera  was  presented  as  a  play  In  a 
noblemaJi's  garden,  preceded  by  some  of  the 
Mozart  "Nachtmuslk"  and  dances  prettily 
done  by  Judy  Johnston,  Helen  White,  and 
Anne  Marie  Decesare. 

A  second  performance  of  the  entire  bill 
will  be  given  tonight. 


A  professional  pit  orchestra  (mostly  mem- 
bers of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic)  gave 
Conductor  Dr.  Paul  Freeman  and  the  singers 
solid  support  throughout. 

Soprano  Carmen  Fernandez  and  tenor 
Peter  Pesco  as  the  lovers  Bastlen  and  Bas- 
tienne and  bass  William  Brlggs  as  Dr.  Colas 
whose  "magic"  dissolves  their  quarrel  did 
more  than  Justice  to  the  lilting  Mozart  score. 

The  dark  moods  of  "The  Medium"  were 
eloquently  projected  in  the  vocal  work  of 
Glolrla  McMaster  as  Madam  Flora  and  Reba 
Gillman  as  Monica. 

The  latter  and  dancer  Vincent  Benedetto 
as  the  mute  Toby  were  the  acting  standouts 
of  the  evening. 

There  were  laudable  contributions,  too. 
from  Antoinette  Miller.  Marylee  Osborn,  and 
William  Wagner  (guest  artist  from  the  Buf- 
falo Opera  Co.)  as  the  medivun's  dupes. 

A  trio  of  dancers — Judy  Johnston,  Helen 
White,  and  Anne  Marie  DiCesare — per- 
formed to  "Eine  Kleine  Natchmuslk"  to  set 
the  mood  for  the  Mozart  opera. 

Stage  directors  were  Dr.  Louis  Hetler  and 
Dr.  William  Owens.  Set  designer  was  Dr. 
Leonard  Barkin. 


Formal  Dedication  of  New  Boilding  Marks 
Microwave  Associates  15th  Anniversary 
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>roud  of  all  of  them  and  de- 
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of  my  congressional  colleagues. 
I  also  take  pleasure  in 
contents  of  two  published  re- 
wHich  Opera  Theater  of  Roches- 
presentation     of     "The 
gained   in   my   community's 
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in  tial 


ne\'sp£^;)ers: 


[Prom  the  Times-Union,  May  14,  1965] 

Opera  Theater  Scores  in  Staging  Dottble 
Bnx 

(By  George  H.  Kimball) 
Opera  Theater  of  Rochester  last  night  un- 
veiled a  double  bill  of  contrasting  works  in  a 
production  that  sparkled  with  gorgeous 
voices,  smooth  staging,  and  musical  rewards 
galore. 

Staged  in  Hochsteln's  Music  School  Audi- 
torium were  Mozart's  little  romantic  comedy, 
"Bastlen  and  Bastienne,"  and  Gian-Carlo 
Menottl's  tragic  "The  Mediimi."  (  A  repeat 
performance  Is  scheduled  tonight  at  8:15.) 

To  this  observer  the  production  was  Opera 
Theater's  most  effective  and  enjoyable  to 
date. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSSITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in  the 
formal  opening  of  the  newest  building  of 
Microwave  Associates,  Inc.  of  Burlington, 
Mass. 

This  remarkable  firm  was  first  founded 
in  1950  by  four  young  engineers  and  it 
now  covers  more  than  190,000  square 
feet  on  its  15th  anniversary. 

The  firm  has  pioneered  In  the  produc- 
tion of  microwave  components  for  radar, 
telemetry,  and  communication  systems. 
In  this  connection,  it  has  made  enormous 
contributions  to  our  defense  and  space 
technology. 

I  include  a  press  release  annovmcing 
the  opening  of  its  new  building  in  the 
Record  and  extend  my  congratulations 
to  firm  President  Dana  W.  Atchley  and 
all  the  employees  who  have  made  the 
success  of  Microwave  Associates,  Inc. 
possible : 
Formal  Dedication  or  New  Building  Marks 

Microwave  Associates  15th  Anniversary 

Burlington,  Mass.,  Aug.  23,  1965. — In  ob- 
servance of  Microwave  Associates'  15th  an- 
niversary. President  Dana  W.  Atchley  wel- 
comed employees  and  guests  to  "open  house" 
and  formal  opening  ceremonies  of  the  firm's 
newest  building.  Honored  guests  at  the  rib- 
bon-cutting ceremony  were  Massachusetts 
Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse,  and  two  of 
the  firm's  original  foiinders,  Richard  M. 
Walker,  vice  president  and  manager  of  the 
Waveguide  Systems  Division  and  Vess  C.  Chi- 
gas,  chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of 
Microwave  Associates  International.  In  rec- 
ognition of  their  services  to  the  firm.  Mr. 
Atchley  presented  both  men  with  15-year 
awards. 

In  his  opening  remarks.  Mr.  Atchley  com- 
mented  that   the   new   two-story   building 
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brings  Microwave  Associates'  space  In  North- 
west Industrial  Park  to  a  total  of  190,000 
square  feet,  representing  an  additional  step 
in  the  firm's  long-range  program  of  growtb 
through  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  microwave  components  for  radar,  teleme- 
try and  communication  systems.  He  cited 
the  fact  that  this  growth  has  been  made  poe- 
sible  largely  through  the  team  work  and 
Joint  efforts  of  the  firm's  entire  work  force. 
Congressman  Morse  paid  tribute  to  Micro- 
wave Associates'  growth  and  cited  the  firm's 
contribution  to  both  the  State  and  Nation 
through  Its  participation  in  the  U.S.  defense 
effort,  and  in  providing  greater  opportunities 
within  the  Commonwealth. 


Democracy  for  Democracy's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  an  advocate  and  a  worker  for  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Congress.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  discharge  petition, 
which  it  was  my  honor  to  file  on  August 
24,  was  successful  last  Friday. 

Support  for  home  rule  is  nationwide. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from  the 
September  7,  1965,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Democracy  for  Democracy's  Capital 

Supporters  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  scored  a  major  victory  when  the 
218th  signature  was  finally  affixed  to  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  a  stalled  home  rule 
bill  out  of  the  House  District  Committee. 
This  southern -dominated  committee  has 
been  the  traditional  graveyard  of  home  rule 
bills,  six  of  which  have  passed  the  Senate  in 
recent  years.  The  comniittees  desperate 
maneuver  last  Thursday,  when  it  hastily  re- 
ported out  a  substitute  measure  which  would 
give  most  of  the  District  to  Maryland,  was 
more  an  obstructionist  prank  than  a  serious 
legislative  effort;  the  focus  now  is  going  to 
be  on  the  Senate-passed  bill,  which,  now  that 
it  has  been  discharged,  can  next  be  brought 
to  the  House  floor  on  September  27. 

The  high-pressure  White  House  lobbying 
on  this  issue  offended  a  good  many  Con- 
gressmen, and  not  without  reason.  But  now 
that  the  signatures  have  been  gotten,  what 
matters  is  the  question  of  home  rule  Itself. 
This  is  a  highly  charged  emotional  issue,  on 
both  sides,  and  while  some  of  the  opposition 
has  been  on  racial  grounds  (Washington  is 
the  only  major  city  with  a  Negro  majority) . 
some  has  been  sparked  by  the  dismal  exam- 
ple other  cities  have  set  of  municipal  cor- 
ruption and  mismanagement.  If  Washing- 
ton gets  home  rule,  and  escapes  this,  it's 
going  to  be  a  political  miracle. 

But  the  arguments  for  home  rule  remain 
compelling.  True,  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  a  home  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; this  remains  its  purposse.  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  insure  that  it 
provides  a  suitable  home.  All  Americans 
have  a  stake  in  District  government.  But  it 
also  is  a  home  for  800.000  people,  who  live 
there  and  pay  taxes  there  and  depend  on  Its 
mvmlclpwil  facilities,  and  these  people  deserve 
a  voice  in  their  own  government.  The 
United  States  looks  a  bit  ridiculous  trying 
to  sell  the  concept  of  democracy  abroad,  yet 


denying  it  to  the  residents  of  Its  own  cai>l- 
tal — eepecially  when  it  does  bo  on  the  ground 
that  the  800,000  UjB.  dtlzena  resident  In  1±ie 
District  of  Columbl&,  tbe  seat  ot  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  can't  be 
trusted  with  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs.  It's  high  time  to  bring  democracy 
to  democracy's  capital. 


Labor  and  Its  Goals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  Labor  Day  Award  given  by  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  was  made  this 
year  to  a  distinguished  labor  leader,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Leonard.  Mr.  Leonard  is  gen- 
eral president  of  the  Operative 
Plasterer's  and  Cement  Masons'  Inter- 
national Association.  He  served  his 
community  on  the  City  Council  of  Pitts- 
burgh from  1938  to  1951.  He  is  a  fonner 
chairman  of  the  Allegheny  County  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  played  a  leading  role 
during  the  time  that  authority  carried 
out  a  slum  clearance  and  building  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Leonard  has  written  an  excellent 
article,  "Labor  and  Its  Goals"  in  the 
September  5  issue  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude that  article  at  this  p)oint.  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  Members  of  the  House: 
Labor  and  Its  Goals 
(By  Edward  J.  Leonard) 

Labor  Day  Is  a  day  of  celebration,  of 
parades,  speeches,  and  other  activities,  all 
attesting  to  the  dignity  of  the  laboring  man. 
In  the  larger  metropolitan  cities,  a  Labor 
Day  Mass  Is  celebrated  where  members  of 
the  trade  union  movement  offer  up  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  asking  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  families  and  their  employers. 

There  is  an  interesting  contrast  in  the 
celebration  of  Labor  Day  in  the  United 
States  and  the  celebration  of  May  Day  in 
foreign  countries.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  in  the 
Communist  countries.  May  1  is  celebrated 
as  a  holiday  called  the  "Workers'  Day. "  In 
Communist  countries  it  is  selected  as  a  holi- 
day for  the  workers  but,  in  reality,  it  is  a 
day  of  propaganda  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  class  struggle  and  ultimately,  world 
domination  by  the  Conununists.  Tlie  work- 
ers march  through  the  streets  with  arms 
raised  and  fists  clenched.  Their  banners 
carry  the  emblem  of  the  sword  and  the  sickle, 
and  they  preach  a  message  of  hate  against 
the  capitalist  countries  and  the  free  world. 
In  other  European  countries.  May  1  is  cele- 
brated as  a  holiday  by  Socialist-dominated 
trade  unions.  In  the  Western  World,  how- 
ever. Catholics  celebrate  May  1  in  the  liturgy 
as  a  day  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph  the  Worker. 

On  the  threshold  of  our  annual  Labor  Day 
holiday,  it  would  be  well  to  stop  and  ponder 
on  two  question:  (1)  What  was  the  cause  for 
the  formation  of  labor  unions  in  the  United 
States?  (2)  What  has  the  trade  union 
movement  done  for  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  the  warkingman  and  his  family? 

Labor  unions  were  created  by  the  innate 
natural  instinct  of  man  to  better  himself; 
to  secure  an  Increase  in  wages  and  better 
working  conditions.  In  other  words,  to  raise 
his  standard  of  living;  to  have  security  in  his 
old  age,  and  for  the  education  of  his  children. 


The  formation  of  labor  unions  had  its  begin- 
nings In  the  aspirations  of  man.  not  oiLly  to 
better  his  own  economic  conditions,  but  also 
of  his  brother  worker.  Thus,  the  cause  for 
the  establishment  of  trade  tmlons  has  a 
spiritual  and  moral  foundation;  namely,  to 
assist  his  feUow  workmen  In  securing  better 
wages  and  working  conditions.  This  is  an 
ageless  Instinct  of  man. 

Labor  unions  were  formed  out  of  the  felt 
necessities  of  the  times.  Employers  were 
exploiting  the  workmen,  paying  low  wages  for 
long  hours,  offering  no  Job  seciirity,  and 
denying  workmen  the  right  to  bargain  or  to 
Join  a  labor  organization.  The  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1930*8  gave  a  dramatic  impetus  to 
the  organization  of  workers  Into  labor 
unions.  Further.  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tion has  aided  Immensely  In  the  development 
of  strong  and  powerful  international  unions. 
years  or  growth 

As  one  reflects  and  looks  back  over  the  last 
50  years  In  the  labor  movement,  we  find  that 
the  men  who  founded  the  first  local  and  in- 
ternational unions  In  this  country  were  in- 
spired with  great  Ideals  and  love  of  their 
fellowmen.  Local  unions  were  formed  in 
various  cities  of  the  United  States  by  indi- 
vidual craftsmen  who  had  a  burning  zeal 
to  help  their  fellowmen  to  secure  better 
wages  and  working  conditions.  These  men 
met  in  lonely  garrets  and  attics  with  a  small 
group  of  men  from  a  given  shop,  and  would 
ask  the  workers  to  join  the  union.  Many 
w^orked  without  pay.  and  they  were  given  the 
derogatory  name  of  a  walking  delegate. 

After  the  local  union  secured  a  certain 
number  of  members,  they  would  be  granted 
a  charter  of  affiliation  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  As  soon  as  a  number  of 
local  unions  had  been  chartered  In  certain 
areas,  delegations  from  these  local  unions 
were  called  upon  to  meet  in  a  .  specific 
city  for  a  convention,  and  these  local  unions 
then  formed  the  international  unions. 
Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  trade  unions  in  the  United 
States,  both  on  a  local  and  international 
level,  was  brought  about  by  the  highest  aspi. 
rations  known  to  man,  namely,  to  try  to  aid 
his  brother  worker  in  securing  better  work, 
ing  conditions. 

It  is  easy  to  state  this  on  paper,  but  be- 
hind the  simple  statement  of  how  the  trade 
unions  had  their  beginning  in  this  country, 
there  has  been  a  heroic  story  of  suffering. 
hardship,  struggle,  bitter  litigation,  strikes. 
and  picket  lines. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  some  courts, 
and  many  employers,  looked  upon  labor 
unions  and  labor  leaders  as  engaging  in  a 
criminal  consiracy  to  violate  the  laws  of  Iree 
enterprise.  Many  labor  union  officers  and 
members  were  sentenced  to  jail  terms  or 
fined  because  they  engaged  in  a  strike  for 
an  increase  in  wages,  a  demand  for  better 
working  conditions,  or  the  shortening  of 
working  day  hours.  The  men  who  formed 
the  trade  vmion  movement  In  America  were 
imbued  with  a  burning  zeal  and  they  fre- 
quently suffered  Imprisonment  and  other 
indignities.  The  members  of  the  trade 
union  movement  today  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  brotherly  love,  their  zeal,  and  their 
wisdom. 

An>ED     SOCIAL     LEGISLATION 

The  establishment  of  labor  unions  was 
brought  about  by  the  ageless  aspiration  of 
man  to  better  his  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. This  has  ever  been  the  end  object 
and  purpose  of  their  formation  and  con- 
tinued existence.  Not  only  have  local  and 
international  unions  brought  about  in- 
creased wages  and  better  working  conditions, 
but  they  have  also  been  the  cause  of  the 
passage  of  much  beneficial  social  legislation. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  brought 
about  the  passage  of  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
An tl-In junction  Act.  This  law  restricted  the 
power  of  the  Federal  courts  to  Issue  injunc- 
tions enjoining  the  right  to  strike  or  picket. 
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DTTTTES  OF  MEMBEKS 


ORD  an  editorial  from  the  August  28, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Indianapolis  Times 
with  respect  to  the  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam  during  recent  years. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Look  Forward,  Not  Back 

Republicans  have  the  right — and  indeed 
the  duty — to  criticize  President  Johnson's 
current  handling  of  the  Vietnam  crisis  when 
they  think  he  is  wTong.  So  do  Democrats, 
for  that  matter. 

But  no  gopd  purpose  is  served  by  the  piuti- 
san  wrangle  over  which  party  or  which  Presi- 
dent was  responsible  for  our  Vietnam  in- 
volvement in  the  first  place. 

The  question  is  not  what  was  done  or 
should  have  been  done  in  1950  or  1954  or 
even  last  year.  It  is  what  we  are  going  to  do 
now  to  achieve  our  objectives  and  end  the 
war.  Whether  it  was  President  Truman, 
President  Elsenhower,  President  Kennedy,  or 
President  Johnson  who  committed  us  to  our 
present  role  in  southeast  Asia  is  beside  the 
point  today. 

The  facts  are  that  we  are  there,  that  we 
have  the  twin  goals  of  punishing  aggression 
and  restoring  the  peace,  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  quit  until  we  achieve  those  goals. 

Republicans  can  help  by  following  General 
Eisenhower's  lead  and  looking  forward,  not 
backward.  He  made  it  clear  he  will  have  no 
part  of  any  attempt  to  exploit  Vietnam  for 
partisan  advantage,  and  that  he  gives  John- 
son 100  percent  support  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

Democrats  can  help  by  silencing  efforts  to 
blame  today's  difficulties  on  actions  lavmched 
during  the  Eisenhower  years.  What  does  it 
matter  now? 


Everybody  can  help  by  forgetting  this  silly 
squabble  and  getting  on  with  our  main  busi- 
ness— which  Is  winning,  and  ending,  the  war. 


Snrriyorship  Benefits  for  Seryicemen  III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  will  recall  that  I  had  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  prepare  tables 
showing  the  commuted  value  of  benefits 
available  to  survivors  of  servicemen.  My 
example  today  is  that  of  a  sergeant  who 
has  served  7  years  and  leaves  two  de- 
pendent parents: 

SuRvrvoRSHiP  Benetits  for  Servicemen  Dying 

From   Service-Connected    Causes 

assumptions 

1.  Sergeant,  U.S.  Army. 

2.  Age  25  at  death. 

3.  Death  was  service  connected. 

4.  Seven  years' service  at  death. 

5.  Three  years  in  grade  at  death. 

6.  Average     earnings,     $251.10     a    month 
(base  pay) . 

7.  Left  dependent  parents,  each  age  50  (no 
income  other  than  shown) . 

8.  Left  no  widow  or  child. 

9.  Parents  live   out  their  expectations   of 
life  (mother:  27.7  years;  father:  23  years). 
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this  Labor  Day  of  1965,  all 

and  women,  who  are  members 
,j,  must  and  should  be  forces 
our    local    and    Internatlonsil 
should  be  motivated  by  the 
_  and  ideals  that  inspired  the 
___  of  the  trade  xinion  movement 
lelp  their  brother  workers.     They 
expression  to  that  which  Is  In- 
of  us  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil, 
strive    to   develop   their   own 
intellectual  lives  and  to  work 
ustice.    They  should  be  an  active 
good.  '  They  5ho\ild  rise  above 
and  geographical  prejudices  of 
...IS.    They    shotild    participate 
a  city  and  State  program  to  re- 
prevent  racial   discrimination   in 
racial  discrimination  In  housing 

They    should    participate 

assist   the   local   communities' 
programs.     They    should   strive    to 
B  in  their  unions.    They  should 
_,_  carry  out  the  teachings  of  the 
C  hurch  on  the  principles  of  sodal 
exemplified  in  the  teachings  of 
xni,  and  the  late  beloved  Pope 
must  have  the  desire  to  move 
to  move  forward,  and  to  seek  the 
.^  of  life  as  expressed  in  the  state- 
nan's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp 
heaven  for." 


Benefits 


a  Id 


Th  jy 

asl 

thli  gs 


1 

Piiyee     1 

Paylnf?  agency 

Type  of  pnyment 

Payment 

period 
(months) 

Pay- 
ment 
rate 

Benefits 

VA 

HEW 

Total 

j 

Veterans'  .Administration. 

Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Di&iblllty  Insurance 

compensation. 
Social  security  (38  U.3.C. 

412(a)). 

/          1  144 
\           »132 

«132 

$55. 00 
22.00 

76.30 

$7,920 
2,904 

Father 

$10,071    

- 

Total . . . 

10,824 

10,071  j  $20,895 

Veterans'  Administration. 

Health,  Educiitlon,  and 
Welfare. 

Dlsahillty  Insurance 
compensation. 

Social  security  (38  U.8.C. 

412(a)). 

1144 

M32 

«56 

/          '132 

\             «6fl 

hn  no 

7,920 
2,904 
2,800 

..J 

22.00 
so.  00 
76.30 
84.00 

Mother—. 

10,071 
4,704 

<•-•• 

Total... 

13,624 

14,775  1     28.399 

Grand 
totaL 

« 

1 

24,448 

24,846 

49,294 

I  As  1  of  2  parents  to  !ige  R2. 

>  Rate  adjustment,  due  to  social  security  income. 

>  Social  security  as  1  of  2  parents  from  age  t',2. 
*  Rate  of  payment  as  sole  surviving  piirtut. 


l. 


A  Salute  to  the  Teenagers  of  Conneaat, 
Ohio 


Indianapllis  Times  Comments   of   U.S. 
Policies  in  Vietnam 


EXtENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H()N.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  idnesday.  August  25. 1965 
Mr.  B]  lADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimqus  consent,  I  insert  In  the  Rbc- 

1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OT   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2.  1965 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
known  sumer  resort  on  Lake  Erie  in  my 
district  received  nationwide  attention 
over  the  July  4th  weekend  due  to  the  dis- 
turbances of  teenagers  that  eventually 
led  to  a  full  scale  riot.  These  teenagers 
were  not  from  our  district. 


In  contrast  to  this  activity,  this  past 
Labor  Day  weekend  saw  the  teenagers 
in  this  same  county  of  Ashtabula  per- 
form a  public  service  that  I  think  de- 
serves equal  attention  by  the  American 
press. 

On  Labor  Day  over  1,200  travelers  on 
Interstate  90  were  served  free  coffee, 
doughnuts,  and  cake  by  high  school  sen- 
iors from  Cbnneaut,  Ohio.  David  Olds, 
the  class  president  said : 

It  was  great  to  see  people  so  happy. 

This  project  was  the  teenagers  own 
idea.  They  worked  in  shift  from  8  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  In  addition  to  the  refreshments 
each  traveler  was  given  a  brochure  pab- 
lished  by  the  State  entitled,  "The  Won- 
derful World  of  Ohio."     People  from 


California  to  New  England  were  heard 
to  comment  with  amazement,  "and  they 
won't  take  a  penny."  Class  fimds,  as 
well  as  donations  from  local  merchants, 
provided  the  supplies. 

The  generosity  of  the  seniors  from  the 
Conneaut  High  School  and  their  concern 
for  their  fellowman  speaks  highly  of  the 
fine  people  who  live  in  the  city  of  Con- 
neaut. Conneaut  is  known  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  State  of  Ohio  due  to  its 
strategic  location  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  our  State  and  with  such 
thoughtful  and  industrious  teenagers  the 
future  of  Conneaut  is  indeed  a  bright  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  I  must  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  this  action  by  a  group 
of  teenagers.  It  is  time  we  pay  them  the 
(Compliment  of  recognizing  their  out- 
standing and  valuable  services  to  their 
commimity  instead  of  downgrading  them 
as  a  group  for  the  careless  and  irrespon- 
sible action  of  a  few. 

I  am  proud  that  Conneaut,  Ohio,  is  in 
the  11th  Congressional  District. 


Miss  Henrietta  Mace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP   MARTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  r>eople  who  are  so  close  to 
the  heartbeat  of  the  people  as  welfare 
directors.  A  thousand  problems  are 
brought  to  them  every  day.  Calmly,  effi- 
ciently, quietly,  these  directors  chart 
new  courses  for  people  In  difficulty,  al- 
leviate pain,  provide  housing  for  those  in 
need,  care  for  children,  ease  the  lasu  days 
of  the  elderly. 

I  feel  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Nation's  county  welfare  officers  in  in- 
cluding the  following  story  from  the 
Havre  de  Grace  Record  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  is  a  well-merited 
tribute  to  Miss  Henrietta  Mace  who  has 
been  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  for 
Harford  County,  Md.,  for  the  past 
19  years.  Along  with  every  citizen  of 
Harford  County  and  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  I  wish  her  golden  years  to 
come. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Havre  de  Grace  Record] 
Miss  HENRirrrA  Mace 

Miss  Henrietta  Frazler  Mace,  director.  Har- 
ford County  Welfare  Board,  has  announced 
that  she  will  resign  August  31,  1965.  To- 
night, she  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  at- 
tended by  friends  and  associates  of  Harford 
County  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Mace  became  director  of  Harford 
County  Welfare  Board  in  1946  and  has  wit- 
nessed many  changes  in  social  thought  and 
practice  during  her  19  years  in  Harford 
County.  She  started  her  social  work  career 
when  she  worked  in  the  outpatient  clinic 
at  Delaware  Hospital  in  Wilmington.  Del. 
In  the  late  1920's,  she  returned  to  Baltimore 
County,  where  she  did  voluntary  social  work. 
She  began  working  as  a  caseworker  for 
Baltimore  County  Welfare  Department  on 
March  l,  1934.     Later  she  was  on  the  staff 


of  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  BaltlmOTe 
City. 

Miss  Mace  was  graduated  from  the  Friends 
School  In  Wilmington.  She  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  UnlvKvlty  and  graduated  from  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
in  1945.  Miss  Mace  is  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
and  is  an  accredited  certified  social  worker. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  International 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  the  Sorop- 
timist  Club  of  Bel  Air. 

PET  PEOJECT 

One  of  Miss  Mace's  many  pet  projects  Is 
the  welfare  department's  children's  serv- 
ices, which  started  at  the  beginning  of  her 
administration.  At  that  time  there  were  less 
than  two  dozen  children  in  care.  In  July 
1965,  there  were  165  children  In  this  program. 
During  this  time  the  adoption  program  was 
started  and  each  year  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing number  of  children  permanently 
placed  for  adoption. 

Efficiency  and  minimum  cost  of  operation 
can  be  noted  during  Miss  Mace's  adminis- 
tration. Harford  County  continues  to  hold 
the  middle  position  of  the  24  Maryland  coun- 
ties in  their  net  expenditures  for  public 
assistance  and  administration.  Although 
population  In  Harford  County  has  more  than 
doubled  during  Miss  Mace's  administration, 
the  net  cost  of  the  welfare  program  has 
shown  substantially  less  increase,  compared 
to  other  counties  with  expanding  population. 

When  Miss  Mace  became  director,  the  total 
ntmiber  of  persons  receiving  assistance  was 
316  for  an  average  month.  Those  adminis- 
tering the  program  were  the  director,  four 
caseworkers,  and  two  clerks.  The  number  of 
caseworkers  increased  to  11,  with  Miss  Mace 
as  both  director  and  supervisor,  until  1961, 
when  a  supervisor  was  added  to  the  staff.  In 
an  average  month  during  1965,  the  caseload 
has  been  approximately  601  cases  (old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  families  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, and  general  public  assistance  i . 

In  addition,  509  persons  receive  medical 
assistance  to  the  ag«d.  There  are  over  903 
children  being  supervised  under  foster  care 
and  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
by  the  Harford  welfare  during  a  typical 
month.  "ITie  present  staff  includes  the  di- 
rector, 3  supervisors,  16  caseworkers,  and  7 
clerical  staff. 

SERVED    ON    MANT    EO.\RDS 

In  addition  to  numerous  agency  responsi- 
bilities. Miss  Mace  has  served  on  many  local 
boards.  She  helped  start  the  school  for  the 
retarded.  Also,  she  served  on  a  committee 
of  three  persons  to  initiate  the  Harford 
County  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Re- 
cently, she  worked  with  legislators  to  estab- 
lish the  Citizens  Nursing  Home,  which  Is 
under  construction  here.  Miss  Mace  has  also 
served  on  the  following  boards:  TB,  Mental 
Health  Society,  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram, including  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, civil  defense,  and  Committee  for  Aged 
For  the  past  5  years,  she  has  served  on  a 
board  which  sets  up  regional  meetings  In 
Harford  and  Cecil  Counties  for  social  work- 
ers and  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Maryland  State  Conference  of  Social  Work 
Board. 

MUCH   TRAVELED 

One  of  Miss  Mace's  special  interests  Is 
traveling.  She  has  used  annual  leave  to 
visit  in  South  America,  Mexico.  Caribbean, 
and  Bermuda,  as  well  as  numerous  trips 
through  the  Eastern  States.  After  retire- 
ment, she  plans  to  continue  these  trips  and 
would  like  to  go  to  Europe.  Hawaii.  Alaska, 
and  distant  States  In  the  United  States. 
Miss  Mace  also  plans  to  pursue  her  hobbies 
in  copper,  pewter,  and  sUverwork  and  ce- 
ramic design,  and  she  might  get  time  to 
catch  up  on  some  of  the  books  she  has  been 
saving  for  this  time. 


Washin^on  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
Washington  Report,  my  weekly  newslet- 
ter  to  my   constituents,   of   March   25, 

1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By     Congressman     Jim     Martin,     Seventh 
District,  Alabama ) 

the  assacxt  upon  the  south 

The  massive  assault  upon  the  South,  and  in 
particular  upon  Alabama,  was  continued  in 
Congress  last  week.  It  began  with  the  Mon- 
day night  address  by  the  President  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress.  Never  before  has  a  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  made  such  a 
concerted  attack  upon  a  sovereign  State,  its 
elected  officials,  and  Its  people.  The  whole 
effort  was  designed  to  get  enactment  of  the 
President's  voting  rights  bill. 

The  President's  demand  that  Congress  pass 
his  bill  at  once  and  without  changing  a  line, 
was  clearly  out  of  order.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Congress  is  the  legislative  body. 
The  President  is  to  administer  the  laws  ol 
the  land  and  the  functions  of  Government 
He  cannot  demand  or  force  Congress  to  pass 
certain  bills  and  he  has  no  right,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  demand  that  Congress  take 
bills  prepared  by  him  without  adequate  study 
and  debate. 

If  Congress  is  stampeoed  into  passing 
legislation  because  the  President  is  subject 
to  pressure  by  street  mobs,  we  will  have  taken 
a  long  step  toward  dictatorship. 

The  President's  voting  rights  bill.  H  R. 
6400,  is  wrong.  It  is  unconstitutional.  It 
Is  not  a  bill  to  Insure  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
to  vote.  It  is  directed  against  six  Southern 
States.  Under  the  President's  bill,  these 
Southern  States  may  not  deny  the  right  to 
vote  to  illiterates,  felons  or  anyone  for  any 
reason,  but  other  States  may.  This  startling 
admission  was  made  by  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  in  the  first  day's  hearings  before* 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Hearings, 
incidentally,  which  were  started  before  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  even  get  a  copy  of  the 
bill. 

To  legislate  In  such  an  atmosphere  of 
hysteria  Is  lrresp>onsible  and  without  prece- 
dent. I  am  opposed  to  the  Preisdents  bill. 
I  have  been  working  on  a  countermeasure 
VFlth  leaders  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties.  My  suggested  bill 
would  remove  any  existing  injustices  in  the 
application  of  voting  laws,  but  it  would  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  States  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  authority  to  determine  voter 
qualifications. 

ALABAMA     delegation    DEFENDS    OrP.    STATE 

On  Wednesday  the  entire  Alabama  delega- 
tion in  the  House  took  the  floor  in  defense 
of  our  State  and  our  people  to  answer  some 
of  the  charges  made  by  the  President  I  w.is 
more  proud  than  ever  on  that  day  :o  be  ."in 
Alabamlan  and  a  southerner. 

In  my  own  remarks  I  made  an  e.Tort  to 
present  facts  on  voter  registration  of  Negroes 
In  Alabama  to  refute  the  President  s  televised 
statement  that  "the  only  way  to  break  the 
barriers  in  the  South  is  to  have  a  white  skin  ' 
Even  the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  a 
strong  editorial  pointed  out  that  that  state- 
ment by  the  President  "was  not  a  fact" 

The  fswjt  is  that  IIS.WX)  Negroes  are  reg- 
istered and  voting  in  Alabama.     This  figure 
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of  203  to  1T7  the  House  defeated 

would  raise  the  salaries  of  Su- 

,  Justices.     I  was  proud  to  vote 

One  of  the  tragic  parts  of  the 

appearance  before  Congress  was 

Justices   of  the  Supreme  Court 

his     demands     for     legislation. 

to  be  an  Impartial  body 

judge  the  constitutionality  of 
jn  its  merits,  but  evidently  they 
prejudged  this  bill. 
Government  vinder  the  John- 
ion    has    been    labeled    the 
Society"   by   the   nationally 
ist,  Jenkln  Uoyd  Jones.    Jones 
nitional  debt  Is  Ignored,  controlled 
called  necessary,  and  the  fact 
nation  which  has  so  ignored  eco- 
,  8    has    gone    busted    Is    ignored, 
lalanced  budget  was  In  the  final 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
a   surplus   of   $1.2   billion. 
we  have  had  deficits  of  $3.8  bll- 
^lUon.  $6.2  bllUon,  and  $8.2  billion. 
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Manpowel^  Development  and  Training  Act 
Helps  Minneapolis  Young  People 


F  lASER. 


■ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

F  'iday.  September  3. 1965 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 

achievement  of  the  Kennedy 

administration  was  the  Manpower  De- 

and   Training   Act   of   1962, 

the   Manpower   Act.     I 

to  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
one  example  of  the  effective 

of  the  Manpower  Devel- 

and  Training  Act  in  my  home 
I  [inneapolis.   - 

fallowing  article  from  the  North 
Post  described  the  success 


rei  amed 
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of  a  program  involving  10  Minneapolis 
young  people,  the  Minneapolis  youth  de- 
velopment project,  the  Wells  Memorial 
Settlement  House,  the  American  Bindery 
Co„  and  the  Bureau  of  ApprenUceshlp 
Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor: 
Bookbinders  Join  On-the-Job  Progeam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Rusoff  are  the  propri- 
etors of  the  American  Bindery  Co..  310  Plym- 
outh Avenue  North.  Their  business  is  to 
rebind  books. 

The  Rvisoffs  early  this  year  met  with  tne 
Youth  Development  Project  staff  to  ascertain 
how  they  as  employers  could  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  employing  and  training 
disadvantaged  youth. 

The  YDP  through  its  youth  employment 
coordinator,  Edgar  Pillow,  contacted  the  bu- 
reau of  apprenticeship  training.  D.  W.  Holen, 
and  together  with  Bruce  McBeath,  youth 
program  director  at  Wells  Memorial  Settle- 
ment House,  1120  Oliver  Avenue  North,  de- 
veloped an  on-the-job  training  and  counsel- 
ing program  for  10  disadvantaged  youth,  ages 
18  to  21.  .. 

Under  this  program,  the  employer  pays  tne 
wages  of  the  10  youths  and  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reimburses  the  employer 
for  the  costs  of  supervision  and  Instruction 
on  the  Job.  This  relieves  an  employer  of  the 
sometimes  additional  expenses  incurred  in 
training  beginning  employees.  The  program 
is  helpful  to  employers  with  moderate  size 
firms  who  cannot  afford  to  institute  training 
programs  of  their  own,  and  it  is  especially 
helpful  in  providing  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  xmskllled  youth  with 
potential. 

In  proportion  to  the  industry  that  is  pres- 
ent in  Minneapolis,  there  have  been  very  few 
on-the-job  training  programs  insUtuted  for 
youth,  and  particularly  for  disadvantaged 
youth.  Past  experience  has  indicated  that 
on-the-job  training  when  conducted  by  an 
employer  or  an  industry  far  surpasses  other 
means  of  training.  The  youth  becomes 
acquainted  with  actual  work  experience  and 
current  skill  training,  in  addition  to  learn- 
ing the  attitudes  that  an  employer  expects 
of  an  employee  on  the  Job. 

The  Rusoffs  also  hire  many  college  youth 
during  the  summer  enabling  them  to  con- 
tinue to  fijiance  their  education.  The  Rus- 
off's  hiring  of  disadvantaged  youth  is  not  a 
new  experience  for  them.  They  have  been 
doing  it  for  several  years  out  of  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  to  help  aU  youth.  This 
is  the  first  year  the  Rusoffs  have  received 
any  financial  assistance  to  help  them  in  their 
work  with  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  10  youths  tliat  participyated  in  the  on- 
the-job  training  program  at  the  American 
Bindery  Oo.  were  a  composite  group.  Some 
were  high  school  graduates,  some  were  drop- 
outs- some  were  males  and  some  were  females. 
The  most  common  characteristics  possessed 
by  the  youths  were  their  lack  of  skUls  and 
previous  successful  work  experiences.  A 
genuine  vrish  and  need  that  all  of  them  had 
was  for  a  job. 

Because  oi  the  lack  of  previous  successes  in 
their  lives  many  of  the  youth  were  somewhat 
defensive  and  tense  when  the  program  began. 
In  recognition  of  this  probability,  Wells  Me- 
morial Settlement  House  under  their  "Proj- 
ect Employment"  program  provided  ongoing 
counseling  to  the  youth  in  combination  with 
the  employer. 

The  Rusoffs,  because  of  their  experience  In 
employing  and  working  with  youth  of  vary- 
ing abilities  and  attitudes,  were  especially 
helpful  in  teaching  skills  and  providing  the 
realistic  vocational  counseling  that  can  only 
take  place  on  an  actual  Job. 

An  indicative  example:  One  ot  the  youths, 
long  unemployed  and  with  a  9th  grade  edu- 
cation, was  afraid  to  begin  training  on  the 
machinery  at  the  bindery.  T:ie  proprietor 
gradually  worked  the  youth  over  to  a  less 
advanced  machine  and  taught  him  how  to 


t»e  an  ordinary  ruler  to  obtain  simple  mathe- 
matical oallbcatlonB  needed  for  the  operation 
of  the  maohlne.  There  are  other  examples 
that  oould  be  cited  where  frustration  and 
fear  of  failure  on  the  part  of  tiie  youth  have 
changed  to  confidence  and  productivity. 

As  the   5  week  on-the-job '  training  pro- 
gram is   about   to  terminate,  some  of  too 
achievements  that  can  be  cited  are  that"  9 
of  the  10  youths  that  were  employed  by  the 
Rusoffs  are  still  with  them;  that  three  of  th&, 
dropouts   have   Indicated   to    the   proprietot 
they  intend  to  retiu-n  to  school  this  Septem- 
ber and  have  asked  and  received  the  promise 
of   10  hours  employment   weekly  while  go- 
ing to  school;   all  of  the  youths  who  com- 
plete the  program  will  receive  a  personal  let- 
ter of  recommendation  as  to  their  achieve- 
ment from  the  proprietor;    and  finally  the 
youth  themselves,  because  of  this  responsible 
and  Euccessful  work  and  tra^ng  experience 
have  something  marketable-ro  offer  to  their 
future  employers.  ■- 
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Party  Polirics  in  Vietnam  War  Deplored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY^' 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7,1965 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ra- 
leigh (N.C.)  News  and  Observer  is  more 
than  a  newspaper:  it  is  a  fine  old  insti- 
tution. 

That  newspaper's  statesmanlike  voice 
and  its  refreshing  frankness  were  raised 
recently  in  comment  on  the  attempt  by 
some  Republican  Members  of  this  body 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  upon  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Johnson  administration. 

This  was  the  comment  of  the  News 
and  Observer:  "The  attempt  is  ridiculous 
on  its  face." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  this  action  by 
the  House  Republicans  and  I  offer  this 
excellent  editorial,  "More  of  the  Same," 
for  entry  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  August 
26,  follows: 

More  of  the  Same 
The  attempt  by  House  Republicans  In  the 
Congress  to  blame  the  war  In  Vietnam  on  the 
Democratic  Party  is  ridiculous  on  Its  face. 
And  It  Is  surely  made  more  rldlcvQous  be- 
catise  the  same  Republicans  are  pressing  for 
an  expansion  of  the  same  war. 

Republicans  have  long  been  fond  of  argu- 
ing that  every  major  war  which  this  country 
has  fought  in  the  last  75  years  was  initiated 
and  fought  when  Democrats  occupied  the 
White  House.  This  latest  move  to  pin  a 
partisan  label  on  war  seems  hardly  more 
than  more  of  the  same. 

If  any  kind  of  generalization  can  be  made 
about  the  differences  between  the  two  politi- 
cal parties  when  faced  with  a  military  crisis, 
It  is  that  Republicans  nearly  always  Insist 
on  a  more  militant,  hard  line  posture.  The 
reason  they  do  Is  because  such  "toughness 
is  thought  consistent  with  a  whole  cluster 
of  conservative  notions. 

Barry  Goldwater  Indulged  this  Idea  more 
tha-n  any  other  respected  political  figure  in 
recent  years.  Drn-ing  the  last  presidential 
campaign  he  was  joking— but  speaking  a 
"truth"  his  audience  understood,  nonethe- 
less—when he  said  he  would  like  to  lob  a 
couple  of  nuclear  bombs  into  the  men's  room 
of  the  ICremlln. 


Of  course,  most  Republicans  do  not  want 
this  country  in  a  war.  But  many  do  believe 
that  as  an  Instnmient  of  foreign  policy,  our 
bombs  and  rockets  should  be  rattled  more 
loudly.  And  If  Communists  don't  show 
proper  respect  for  our  military  might,  we 
should  more  quickly  demonstrate  It. 

Presumably  this  Is  why  congressional 
Republicans  are  pressing  for  a  greater  mil- 
itary commitment  In  Vietnam.  Even  with- 
out questioning  their  oversimplified  judg- 
ment on  that  point,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  not  a  "Democratic  Party 
war." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Post,  also 
on  August  26,  discussed  this  matter 
lucidly  and  forcefully  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "The  GOP  Hunts  for  an  Issue." 
I  offer  this  brief  but  interesting  editorial 
for  the  Record,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues of  both  parties  will  find  it  en- 
lightening. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,   Aug.  26,   1965] 
The  GOP  Hunts  for  an  Issue   '^*^, 

The  white  paper  on  Vietnam  Issued  by 
House  Republicans  without  the  blessings  of 
either  General  Elsenhower  or  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  is  a  sad  little  performance. 

There  is  no  passion  evident  In  It  either 
for  peace  or   war — only   for   partisanship. 

Can  anyone,  after  reading  the  white  paper, 
say  clearly  what  its  authors  are  after  In 
Vietnam,  except  to  score  a  few  political 
points? 

Our  military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  they 
say  plaintively,  is  not  a  consequence  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  commitment.  Does  that 
mean  they  are  against  it?  Hardly,  since 
they  also  call  for  total  victory,  although 
they  are  not  willing  to  demand  a  military 
escalation  commensurate  with  such  an  ob- 
jective. 

The  document  Is  a  Jumble  of  shreds  and 
patches  whose  political  purpose  is  clear. 

The  authors  are  trying  to  revive  the 
formula  that  served  the  GOP  so  well  in  1952 
when  it  simultaneously  denounced  the  Demo- 
crats for  "Truman's  war"  and  for  failing  to 
stand  up  to  the  Communists. 

Dream  on,  fellows,  If  you  think  this  is  a 
winning  issue  in  1966. 


Bridging  With  a  Flair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTIJlND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  delighted  to  read  the  percep- 
tive editorial  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
President  Johnson's  appointment  of 
John  Gronouski  as  Ambassador  to 
Poland.  Mr.  Gronouski  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  public  servant. 
His  present  assignment  is  one  which  re- 
quires the  abilities  which  he  possesses 
and  makes  felicitous  use  of  his  Polish 
origins.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  this 
editorial  from  the  Sun  of  Ausu.st  31.  1965 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  31,  1965] 
Bridging  With  a  Flair 

President  L3mdon  Johnson  has  raised  the 
ratio  of  cEureer  ambassadors  to  political  ones 
from  2tolto3tolln  the  past  2  years. 
This  has  been  good  for  State  Department 
morale  and  good  for  the  Nation's  interests 
overseas.  It  has  also  tended  to  overshadow 
the  care  and  Imagination  the  President  has 
used  in  selecting  noncareerists. 


On  Sunday  the  President  namM  Post- 
master General  Jc^n  Gronouski  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Poland,  an  appointment  that  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  imagination  and 
care. 

Mr.  GronoufiU  Is  a  highly  esteemed  public 
servant.  He  has  been  adequate  In  his  present 
Job,  one  In  which  "adequate"  Is  an  adjective 
of  high  praise.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of 
economics  and  banking  and  the  tax  com- 
missioner in  his  native  Wisconsin,  earning 
praise 'and  respect.  This  record  and  his  In- 
terest In  International  finance  are  recom- 
mendations enough  for  his  new  job.  But 
there  is  more. 

He  is  the  grandson  of  a  Polish  Immigrant, 
a  director  of  the  Pulaski  Foundation,  a 
speaker  of  the  language. 

Last  year  the  President  promised  to  build 
bridges  to  eastern  Europe.  To  be  precise, 
what  is  needed  is  bridge  rebuilding,  certainly 
In  the  case  of  Poland.  As  the  President  said 
Sunday,  part  of  Mr.  Gronouski's  Job  is  to 
strengthen  the  "deep  and  historic  bond"  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  choice  of  a  Polish-American  whose  rose 
to  the  top  In  this  country  as  a  public  servant 
is  bridge  rebuilding  with  a  fialr. 


Federalist  Meeting  in  San  Francisco  Calls 
for  Stronger  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco  last  June,  the  World 
Association  of  World  Federalists  also 
met  in  that  city.  The  1,000  delegates 
from  31  countries  discussed  vital  steps 
needed  for  strengthening  the  United 
Nations. 

I  have  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  report  from  the 
August  11  issue  of  Christian  Century, 
written  by  Howard  Y.  Williams,  field  di- 
rector for  the  United  World  Federalists, 
Minnesota  branch: 

World  F^edehialists  View  the  U.N. 

More  than  1,000  delegates  from  31  coun- 
tries came  to  San  Francisco  June  20-26  (the 
week  of  the  United  Nations'  20th  anniver- 
sary celebration)  to  attend  the  12th  Congress 
of  the  World  Association  of  World  Federal- 
ists— held  concurrently  with  tlie  10th 
Assembly  of  United  World  Federalists,  which 
implements  the  world  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Japan,  with  100  representa- 
tives, had  the  largest  delegation  from 
abroad. 

Among  the  world  leaders  who  participated 
in  the  sessions  were  two  ambassadors  to  the 
United  Nations:  Chief  S.  O  Adebo.  of  Nigeria, 
and  H.  E.  Rossldes,  of  Cyprus;  President  Car- 
los P.  Romulo,  of  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines, a  former  president  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly;  Luis  QulntanlUa,  who  formerly 
represented  Mexico  In  that  Assembly;  Sir 
Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan,  of  Pakistan,  a 
member  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice; and  Hidekl  Yukawa,  of  Japan,  a  Nobel 
prize  winner  (in  physics). 

Discussion  centered  on  three  major  free- 
doms all  agreed  must  be  achieved  through 
the  U.N.  In  the  next  20  years:  freedom  from 
war,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from 
diversity.  Consensus  was  reached  on  the  fol- 
lowing goals  that  must  be  achieved  if 
those  freedoms  are  to  be  realized;  com- 
plete and  enforced  disarmament  in  all 
nations  through'  carefully  controlled  stages. 


a  permanent  U.N.  peace  force  and  en 
effective  Insijection  system,  revision  of  the 
General  Assembly  so  it  will  have  power  to 
adopt  binding  rules  and  regulations,  revision 
of  the  Security  CouncU  to  change  its  voting 
system  and  make  it  responsible  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  strengthening  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  initiation  of  a  world 
development  program  Involving  the  spend- 
ing of  $70  billion  annuaUy  Instead  of  the 
present  $8  billion,  adoption  of  a  reliable  and 
adequate  revenue  system  to  support  a 
strengthened  U.N.,  clear  reservation  to  the 
member  states  and  their  people  of  all  powers 
not  granted  to  the  U.N.,  extension  to  all  na- 
tions of  eligibility  lor  membership  In  the 
U.N. 

Since  most  of  these  changes  would  require 
revision  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  delegat^es 
declared  that  a  conference  for  revision  of 
that  document  must  be  called  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  They  agreed  that  unless  the 
outmoded  charter  is  altered  to  give  the  world 
body  the  power  It  needs  to  deal  with  the 
modem  world,  a  third  world  war  is  Inevitable. 
Speaker  after  speaker  held  that  if  the  alms 
of  peace  are  to  be  realized  there  must  be  a 
revolution  in  men's  minds,  a  higher  standard 
for  human  relationships.  Said  Chief  Adeoo. 
"The  old  slogan,  'If  you  want  peace,  you  must 
prepare  for  war,'  Is  nonsense.  We  must  de- 
clare, 'If  you  want  peace  you  must  prepare 
for  peace.' "  On  all  sides  one  heard  the 
assertion  that  today  it  takes  more  than 
courage  to  fight  for  peace  than  to  fight  in 
war. 

Delegates  recorded  their  conviction  that 
the  door  to  peace  is  now  open  as  never  be- 
fore, that  nothing  less  than  enforceable 
world  law  can  succeed,  that  only  a  strength- 
ed  U.N.  can  keep  the  human  race  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  Luis  QulntanlUa  suggested 
that  the  atom  bomb  de6er\es  the  Nobel  peace 
prize  for  having  spurred  mankind's  efforts 
toward  realization  of  a  warless  world. 

President  Robert  Buron  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment's center  in  Paris  stressed  the  need  to 
mobiUze  youth  for  peace,  pointing  out  that 
young  people's  response  to  the  Peace  Corps 
demonstrates  their  readiness  to  go  anywhere 
in  the  world  where  help  is  needed. 

Tlae  delegates  were  obviously  disappointed 
In  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  address  at  the 
U2J.  anniversary  program  late  In  the  week; 
they  had  hoped  to  hear  a  more  dramatic  ap- 
peal for  measures  to  achieve  peace.  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clakk,  of  Permsylvanla,  however, 
reminded  i>articipant8  In  the  Congress  that 
President  Johnson't  speech  did  contain  some 
constructive  elements:  an  invitation  to  the 
U.N.  to  move  into  the  Vietnam  situation; 
support  for  a  U.N.  j)eacekeeplng  force;  an  ap- 
peal for  arms  control;  stress  on  the  need  for 
a  worldwide  war  on  poverty,  disease,  and  il- 
literacy; the  declaration  that  $5  spent  on 
birth  control  is  worth  more  than  $100  spent 
on  economic  development;  and  a  call  to  give 
reality  to  the  U J^.  Charter. 

Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  was  elected  president  of  the  world 
body,  whose  next  congress  will  be  held  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  in  1967.  C.  Maxwell  Stanley, 
a  businessman  from  Muscatine,  Iowa,  was 
elected  to  a  second  term  as  president  of 
United  World  Pederalists. 

HOWABD  Y.  WiLUAMS. 


A  Vacation  for  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
just  reached  the  first  week  in  September. 
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a  long  time  since  we  ad- 
to  this  time  of  year.    This 
no  different, 
editorial,  broadcast  over 
Corp.  radio  stations  In 
_.  San  Antonio,  San  Pran- 
and  Buffalo  on  August  25, 
a  reasonable  and  rational 
Washington's  heat: 
roR  Congress 


discipline,  to  which  yoimgsters  find  no  In- 
centive at  hocne  to  learn  or  to  succeed.  In 
which  "whitey"  la  the  symbol  of  their  de- 
spair, but  only  because  "whitey"  is  as  easily 
Identifiable  to  them  as  they  are  to  him. 

What  has  to  be  done?  First  of  all,  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  this  minority 
must  Improved,  or  In  some  cases  established. 
Job  training  and  then  Job  opportunity  must 
be  fxxrnlshed  to  adults,  special  assistance  and 
motivation  must  be  provided  to  children  in 
school  and  younger. 

Escape  from  the  ghetto  must  be  possible 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  their  way 
out. 

None  of  these  things  will  be  done  easily  or 
quickly.  Even  those  communities  in  which 
they  are  undertaken  may  be  asked  to  show 
great  patience  In  the  next  generation  or  two 
as  further  outbreaks  of  violence  boil  up  from 
the  despair. 

But  unless  the  effort  Is  made,  the  very 
fabric  of  society  will  be  threatened.  That's 
how  serious  the  problem  is. 


After  Wattf,  What? 
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.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF  INDIANA 

JOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Weinesday,  August  25, 1965 

BI^ADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

consent  I  Insert  In  the 

most  thoughtfvd  editorial  from 
27,  1965,  Issue  of  the  South 
,    Tribune    concerning    the 
Watts,  CaUf . 
editorial  follows: 

South    Bend     (Ind.)     Tribune, 
Aug.  27,  1965] 
AiTEB  Watts,  What? 


IiLd. 
il 


Watts  section  of  the  city  of  Los 
guns  are  silent,  the  ashes  are 

troops  are  gone  from  the  streets, 
wrenching,    terrifying   riot    Is 

lown  by  force  as  it  had  to  be. 

istion  for  Watts,  for  Los  Angeles — 

ror  South  Bend  and  every  urban 
in    the    North — now    is:    What 


qu  istio: 


lire  more  policemen  and  keep  our 

juards  on  alert  and  hope  neither 

n(eded?     Do  we  wrangle  irrelevantly 

po  ice  brutality  and  mistake  a  symp- 

root  problem? 

'  7e  face  up  at  last  to  the  existence, 
midst  of  but  alien  from  middleclass 
md  morals  and  attitudes  (but  very 
:une  with  middleclass  aspirations), 
often  hopeless  hate-fulled,  pri- 
ctjlored  minority  all  too  ready  to  re- 
hat  has  been  called  •the  violence 


fa  tnily 


n  inority  is  characterized  by  a  matri- 
pattern  in  which  the  husband 
is  usually  out  of  work  and  fre- 
out   of   sight,    in   which    almost   a 
the  children  are  born  out  of  wed- 
most  grow  up  with  little  or  no 


Resource  Development  Discussed  by 
I       Elmer  Staats 

.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  this  summer  the  Honorable  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  appeared  before  the  52d 
iiational  convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  to  deliver 
informal  remarks  on  the  status  of  the  de- 
velopment of  America's  natural  re- 
sources. 

This  status  report,  which  gathers  to- 
gether programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all  other 
agencies  which  participate  in  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  provides  a 
good  view  of  the  efforts  being  made  in 
this  direction  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Few  officials  in  Government  are 
in  a  better  position  to  comment  on  this 
broad  field  than  Mr.  Staats,  one  of  cur 
ablest  public  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  these 
remarks  by  Mr.  Staats  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

"The  Natural  Resources  Budget,"  Informal 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Elmer  B  Staats.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
sorry  to  be  late.  I  almost  thought  for  a 
moment  that  I  had  come  too  early  when  I 
heard  Floyd  Domlny  use  tliat  word  "deep 
freeze."  because  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
talk  about  me. 

Ifs  a  pleasure  to  have  a  chance  to  come 
and  meet  with  this  group.  I'm  afraid  I 
won't  be  able  to  give  you  quite  the  oration 
that  Floyd  has  given  you  because  I've  been 
so  busy  wrestling  around  with  his  projects, 
I  haven^t  had  a  chance  to  write  such  a  speech. 
But  seriously.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
little  bit  of  a  status  report.  I  might  call  it. 
rather  than  a  formal  address,  as  to  where  it 
seems  to  me.  we  have  made  some  significant 
advances,  since  we  had  our  last  meeting  with 
you  a  year  ago. 

And  I'd  like  first  to  remind  you  that  with 


respect  to  expenditures  In  the  budget  as  a 
whole  for  natural  resources  programs — and 
In  this,  as  you  know,  we  Include  aU  of  the 
resource  agencies — this  growth  has  been  a 
very  phenomenal  growth.  There  has  been 
an  increase  frcan  $1.7  bUllon  In  1960  to  an 
estimated  $2.7  bUUon  In  1965.  Roughly  this 
Is  about  a  60  percent  Increase,  or  morfe  than 
twice  as  fast  a  growth  as  has  taken  place 
In  the  budget  as  a  whole  for  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant fact. 

The  Increase  In  expenditures  In  recent 
years  indicates  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  natural  resources 
to  the  Nation's  economic  growth,  and  the 
extent  of  Federal  support  for  natural  re- 
sources activities  despite  the  restrictive  bud- 
getary policy  that  we  have  had  to  follow. 
There  are  many  thing  in  the  budget  that 
we  would  like  to  do  more  of,  and  that  par- 
ticularly applies  to  the  area  of  natural  re- 
sources development. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
last  year  was  a  conservation  Congress,  and 
I  dare  say  that  this  year  will  also  be  a  con- 
servation Congress,  because  of  the  great  at- 
tention and  time  and  Interest  in  new  legis- 
lation which  the  Congress  enacted  last  year. 
and  I'm  sure  will  again  this  year. 

Now  the  1966  budget  recommended  funds 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  start  construc- 
tion on  37  new  projects  with  an  estimated 
total  Federal  cost  of  $777  million.  Develop- 
ment since  January  has  resulted  in  shift- 
ing four  of  these  proposed  starts  to  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  and  adding  one  more  proposed 
project  for  fiscal  1966.  In  addition,  the 
Corps  of  Engineer?  is  expected  to  undertake 
19  new  planning  starts. 

The  1966  budget  provided  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  start  five  new  water  re- 
source projects,  involving  a  total  Federal  cost 
of  $103  million.  It  also  provides  loans  for 
foTir  small  reclamation  projects,  and  in  addi- 
tion, three  new  planing  starts.  For  the  TVA. 
the  budget  provided  for  one  large  steam 
power  pl%nt  to  be  started  in  1966,  involving 
an  estimated  cost  of  $150  million,  and  in  ad- 
dition, four  new  water  resource  projects  were 
recommended  for  starting  Involving  a  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $48  million. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  being  initiated 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  TVA,  the  budget  rec- 
ommended funds  for  the  Department  of 
AgriciUture  to  assist  local  units  of  govern- 
ment in  starting  construction  of  70  ne«- 
watershed  protection  projects  in  1966r  Since 
the  budget  was  presented  to  the  Congress. 
funds  have  been  recommended  and  appro- 
priated to  finance  the  Appalachian  proizram 
in  the  1965  and  1966  period.  F\inds  pro- 
vided include  10  additional  watershed  proj- 
ects in  the  Appalachla  region. 

Now  I'd  like  to  mention  just  briefly  whore 
we  stand  with  respect  to  the  current  1965 
rivers  and  harbors  bill.  Since  196e.  when 
the  last  omnibus  biU  was  enacted,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  reviewed  and  has 
completed  its  clearance  action  on  105  proj- 
ect authorization  reports.  Of  these.  60  have 
been  cleared  since  January  of  this  year,  so 
you  can  see  we've  been  pretty  busy  over  in 
the  Bureau.  As  of  today  we're^fairly  cur- 
rent. Only  seven  final  project  reports  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  pending  in  the 
Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  as  of  today.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  40  advance  reports,  but  final 
project  reports  have  not  yet  been  received  in 
the  Bureau.  The  reports  cleared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  as  of  today  involve  an 
estimated  total  Federal  cost  of  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars. 

Many  of  you  are  interested,  I  know,  in  the 
status  of  the  basin  monetary  authorizations. 
The  budget  recommendations  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  1966  included  funds  to 
advance  developments  on  various  compre- 
hensive river  basin  projects  which  are  sub- 
ject to  monetary  authorization  ceilings.    A 
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number  of  these  river  basin  projects  will  re- 
quire an  increase  in  the  authorization  ceiling 
to  permit  the  work  to  proceed  during  fiscal 
year  1966.  Legislation  to  provide  the  in- 
creased monetary  authority  waa  passed  by 
the  House  on  May  12,  1965,  and  reported  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on 
May  27.  1965. 

"The  House  bill  provides  increased  mone- 
tary authorizations  of  $263  million  for  10 
river  basins  to  cover  expected  requirements 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  as  you  may  know,  has 
reported  a  bill  which  provides  for  authoriza- 
tion to  cover  both  1966  and  1967.  We  hope, 
and  I'm  sure  that  General  Graham  here 
hopes,  that  the  Congress  will  act  very  early 
with  respect  to  working  out  this  difference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I'd  like  to  refer  for  a  little  while  to  the 
major  legislative  enactments  that  have  taken 
place  since  I  last  met  with  you  here.  Sev- 
eral major  legislative  proposals  have  been 
recently  enacted  by  the  Congress,  which  will 
materially  advance  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  important  resources,  contribute 
to  the  Nation's  economic  growth  and  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens,  and  Improve  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  surroundings.  Among 
these  are  the  following:  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  This  act 
became  effective  January  1,  1965,  and  funds 
have  been  appropriated  already  to  initiate 
programs  in  the  current  fiscal  year — that  is, 
the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  act  established  a  special  fund  financed 
from  admission  and  user  fees  at  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas,  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  real  property,  and  the  fuel 
tax  motorboats  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  for  planning,  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  resources,  and 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  land  for  Federal 
recreation  areas.  The  total  program  fi- 
nanced under  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  is  expected  to  reach  an 
annual  level  of  $150  to  $200  million,  so  you 
can  see  that  we  have  a  major  new  source  of 
financing  of  this  highly  important — increas- 
ingly important — areas  of  recreation  devel- 
opment. Much  of  this  win  take  place 
around  existipg  reservoir  projects  If  the 
States  propose  that  in  their  applications  to 
the  Federal  Government.  As  you  know,  60 
percent  of  this  fund  will  go  to  the  States. 
The  other  40  percent  will  be  used  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  recreation 
land  acquisition. 

The  second  important  piece  of  legislation 
is  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
This  act  provides  a  new  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  establish  wat«r  resources  research 
centers  in  the  State  colleges  and  universities 
and  additional  grants  to  support  research  at 
these  centers.  Funds  were  provided  in  the 
current  budget  to  begin  the  new  program, 
and  additional  funds  are  being  requested 
in  1966. 

The  third  act  which  Is  of  importance  Is 
the  Wilderness  Act.  enacted  last  year,  to 
establish  the  National  Wilderness  P»eserva- 
tion  System,  and  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  remaining 
wilderness  areas. 

Another  action  which  we  discussed  with 
you  last  year,  which  is  nearing  completion,  is 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  Bills 
have  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  are  now  ready  to  go  to  conference.  The 
House  conferees  have  been  appointed.  The 
Senate  is  expected  to  do  so  very  shortly. 
This  legislation  provides,  as  you  may  know. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Water  Resources 
Council  at  the  Federal  level  to  Improve  the 
coordination  on  ian  interagency  basis  of  our 
^■ater  resources  programs,  including  those  of 
Agriculture,  the  Army,  the  Interior  Depsirt- 
ment,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  from  the  standpoint  o* 
their  pollution  control  activity. 

Now  there's  one  thing  in  particular  that  I 
would    like   to   mention   that   I   personally 


think  iB  of  growing  Importance  In  connection 
with  adequate  planning,  and  that  has  to  do 
with  flood  cotntroL  Floods  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  on  the  last  Palm  Sunday  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  40  lives  and  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  property  damage.  It 
could  easily  have  been  twice  that  much  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
flood  control  systems  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  flood  dam- 
age loss  averages  $700  million  a  year.  This 
is  a  shocking  statistic,  and  one  which  I  think 
is  unjustified.  We  can  and  we  should  build 
additional  flood  control  structures.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  the  flood  problem.  The 
main  reason  underlying  the  current  flood 
problem  is  that  we  continue  to  build  in  the 
flood  plains — areas  which  are  subject  to 
flooding — without  adequate  planning. 

In  Tennessee,  30  municipalities  have 
adopted  some  form  of  regulation  to  assure 
appropriate  use  of  flood  plain  lands.  Mari- 
copa County  in  Arizona,  where  Phoenix  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is  effectively 
working  on  flood  plain  regulations  to  com- 
plement flood  control  measures  to  reduce 
future  flood  damage. 

Now  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  probably 
need  more  appropriation  authorization  in 
this  field  to  assist  localities  through  its  flood 
plain  information  program.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work 
in  this  area,  and  I  know  it's  prepared  to  help 
to  the  extent  that  It  has  funds  and  authority 
to  do  so.  But  I  would  personally  like  to  urge 
that  this  group  give  more  consideration  to 
this  problem,  because  It  Just  doesn't  make 
any  sense  to  go  ahead  and  spend  the  large 
amounts  of  money  and  suffer  the  damages  In 
lives  and  property  In  areas  where  flood  plain 
zoning  should  be ,  effected  and  where  we 
should  avoid  that  kind  of  damage. 

I  mentioned  this  In  connection  with  the 
Water  Resource  Planning  Act  because  this 
is  one  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  hope 
can  be  stimulated  as  a  result  of  efforts  under 
.that  legislation. 

Another  proposal  which  is  under  considera- 
tion is  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act.  This  legislation  likewise  Is  in  confer- 
ence, and  is  expected  to  be  reported  shortly. 
The  new  legislation  for  the  flrst  time  will 
provide  uniform  policies  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of  multi- 
purpose water  resource  development  projects, 
and  will  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  first  time  with  authority  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  recrea- 
tion development  at  projects  constructed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  this  bill  finally  represents  a  wide 
measure  of  consensus  among  the  Federal 
agencies,  and  among  all  groups  Interested  In 
this  Important  area  of  utilizing  our  Federal 
water  resources  projects  for  recreation  devel- 
opment. We  expect  and  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal will  receive  flnal  action  In  the  very  near 
futin-e. 

A  third  bill  which  I  would  like  to  mention 
Is  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  which  is 
currently  under  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  bill  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  administration.  Conferees  have  been 
appointed  on  the  House  side.  The  legisla- 
tion would  amend,  as  you  may  know,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a 
Water  Pollution  Control  Adiiftinistratlon  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  would  Initiate  a  new  4-year 
program  of  grants  for  projects  which  wiU 
demonstrate  new  methods  for  controlling 
waste  discharges. 

Water  pollution  Is  becoming  a  major  na- 
tional problem.  We've  got  to  find  the  answer 
to  this  problem,  and  we've  got  to  find  it  soon. 
In  many  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and  streams, 
the  quality  of  water  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 
The  amount  of  waste  being  dumped  into  our 
rivers,  even  with  the  waste  treatment  now 
provided,  Is  equivalent  to  the  untreated 
sewage  of  75  million  people.     Of  the  com- 


munities of  the  United  States  having  sewer 
systems,  nearly  20  percent  still  discharge  un- 
treated sewage  Into  the  Nation's  waterways. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  enormous  wastes 
produced  by  modem  industry  and  the  return 
flow  from  agricultural  use.  containing  in- 
creased salt.  Increased  fertilizers,  and  in- 
creased pesticides. 

The  Congress  is  considering  this  mujor 
bill  to  help  reverse  this  deterioration  of  our 
water  supply.  As  I  mentioned.  It  has  the 
firm  support  of  the  President,  and  I  hope 
that  it  woult^have  the  strong  support  of  this 
group. 

A  fourtri^measure  that's  under  considera- 
tion at  the  mpment — I'd  just  like  to  mention 
briefly — the  President  referred  to  It  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  natural  beauty — 
is  the  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  System.  This  bill  would  establish 
for  the  first  time  a  system  for  preserving  the 
free-flowing  stretches  of  our  great  scenic  riv- 
ers. This  is  a  difficult  measure  to  accomplish. 
It's  controversial,  because  it  does  run  counter 
to  other  objectives.  But  it  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant step  forward,  and  I  think  the  President 
very  wisely  pointed  out  the  need  for  begin- 
ning to  develop  a  system  for  preserving  these 
wild  rivers  before  they  are  permanently  lost. 

The  next  item  is  one  of  growing  Impor- 
tance, and  greater  and  greater  concern  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  this  is  the  de- 
salting program.  Last  year  the  President  di- 
rected the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Jointly  to 
prepare  a  new  program  to  accelerate  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  reach  a  breakthrough  in  the 
research  on  desaitlng  technology.  Funds 
have  been  requested  for  a  greatly  expanded 
program  to  advance  the  techniques  of  de- 
salting sea  and  brackish  water,  sjid  legisla- 
tive authority  has  been  requested  to  increase 
the  overall  authorization  for  the  program 
from  $75  to  $275  million — so  we  mean  busi- 
ness in  this  area.  There  is  much  that  Is  new 
in  terms  of  technology.  Water  which  less 
than  10  years  ago  cost  $10  per  thousand  gal- 
lons is  now  down  to  a  dollar,  and  it  is  going 
down  still  further. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  to  you  today 
a  development  in  which  I  think  we  can  take 
a  great  deal  of  pride — the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Southwest  intertie — and  for  which  congres- 
sional approval  was  given  during  the  last 
year.  "Hiis  is  going  to  result  In  Increasingly 
effective  use  and  development  of  our  power 
resoiu-ces,  both  pubUc  and  private.  And  It 
will  fit  in  beautifully  with  the  new  treaty  that 
we  have  with  Canada.  It's  almost  Impossible 
to  overstate  the  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment, which  will  represent  the  largest  elec- 
trical transmission  system  undertaken  *ln 
this  country.  It  will  tie  together  the  public 
and  the  private  electrical  systems  from  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  and  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Now  I  wotild  like.  In  closing,  to  refer  to  one 
other  matter,  and  this  is.  it  seems  to  me,  one 
which  likewise  could  stand  discussion  and 
support  from  this  group.  We  are  facing 
more  and  more  the  problem  erf  regional  water 
scarcity  in  this  country.  Floyd  Dotniny  and 
Secretary  Udall  and  we  have  been  wrestling 
for  months  with  an  administration  approach 
on  the  central  Arizona  project,  "nxe  project 
Itself  Is  not  an  extremely  difficult  one.  but 
the  problem  that  was  really  difficult  was  the 
allocation  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River. 

The  west  coast  faces  a  long-term  acute 
water  problem.  We  all.  I  think,  know  that. 
It  has  been  dramatically  pointed  up  by  ziie 
controversy  growing  out  of  this  project.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  west  coast. 
Look  what  is  happening  to  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  Look  what  Is  happening  t»  the  water 
table  in  our  Midwest  and  our  Southwest. 
Look  what  is  happening  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  where  New  York  is  already  by  the 
first  of  June,  having  to  ration  water,  with 
the  dry  period  still  ahead  of  us. 

With  all  of  these  factars  taken  Into  ac- 
count, the  President  has  approved  a  proposal 
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T  le  Mansfield  Message 
EXltlNSlON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HONl  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  :  lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu>  sday.  September  7, 1965 

CQHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  along 

who  have  long  advocated 

„  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam 

battlefield  to  the  conference 

like  to  commend  the  dis- 

senior  Senator  from  Montana 
for   his    timely    and 
of  last  week. 

Roscoe     Drummond 
recent  article: 

help  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 

Mai^fieu),  an  Asian  expert  in  his  own 

President  Johnson  has  now  opened  all 

negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 


Ma  (jsfield] 
aidress 
cc  lumnist 


Mansfield's  great  contribu- 
iumnist  Roscoe  r>rummond  has 
siimmarized  the  major  points 
,  is  that  he  has  outlined 
...  roads  which  this  country 
.,«.-  to  follow  to  reach  the  con- 
lable.    He  has  reviewed  the  ma- 
of  agreement  and  disagreement 
the  parties,  and  he  has  made 
those  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
Johnson  is  both  sincere  and 
in  his  desire  to  achieve  ne- 
,_.  a-J^d  a  just  settlement. 
leaker,   I   include   Mr.   Di-um- 
siunmary  and  commentary  on 
Mansfield's   excellent   address 
myself    fully    with    the 
position: 

The  Mansfield  Message 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
he  help  of  Senator  Majority  Leader 
NSFiELD,  an  Asian  expert  in  his  own 
jsident  Johnson  has  now  opened  all 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 


There  are  three  such  roads  to  negotiation 
acceptable  to  the  United  States : 

1.  We  will  negotiate  with  ot  without  a 
cease-fire,  with  or  without  a  truce.  Hanoi 
can  choose.  We  prefer  a  cease-fire,  but  don't 
Insist  upon  It. 

2.  We  wUl  go  to  the  conference  table  with- 
out any  advance  commitment  as  to  what 
either  side  would  accept  as  a  settlement.  We 
would  not  be  committed  to  the  conditions 
Hanoi  might  want.  Hanoi  would  not  be 
committed  In  any  way  to  the  conditions 
we  would  want:  that  is  to  say,  \mconditional 
discussions. 

3.  We  are  also  willing  to  go  to  the  confer- 
ence table  after  a  careful  review  of  positions 
on  both  sides  to  see  whether  a  basis  for 
agreement  Is  conceivable  before  formal  dis- 
cussions begin:  conditional  discussions,  if 
Hanoi  prefers  it  that  way. 

It  was  at  this  third  door  to  discussions  on 
which  the  Democratic  Senate  Leader  rapped 
the  hardest.  He  compared  the  objectives 
outlined  by  President  Johnson  in  various 
speeches  and  the  objectives  set  out  by  Hanoi 
on  April  12.  He  found  that  on  three  out  of 
four  stated  objectives,  both  sides  were  in 
substantial  agreement : 

On  the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  have  a  government  oi  their  own 
choosing  without  violence  or  cocrclou  from 
any  quarter. 

On  the  right  of  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  on  the  basis  of  a  peaceful. 
free  and  verified  plebiscite,  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  to  unite  the  two  halves  of  the 
country. 

On  the  desirability  of  having  all  foreign 
bEises  and  troops  removed  from  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam  after  peace  is  restored. 

Either  side  might  phrase  these  condition.s 
in  different  terms,  but  basically  each  is  say- 
ing the  same  thing.  That  is  v<hy  Senator 
Mansfield  says  he  sees  a  "narrowing  of  the 
Issues"  and  hopes  that  his  effort  in  that  di- 
rection will  show  Hanoi  that  there  is  a  basis 
for  early  negotiation. 

A  wide  difference  does  exist  on  one  objec- 
tive. Hanoi  wants  the  Communist  Vietcong 
to  have  a  major  role  in  any  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  doesn't  want  any  part  of  the 
Vietcong.  We're  prepared  to  leave  this  issue 
to  the  verified  decision  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  If  Hanoi  is. 

The    Mansfield    speech     did    two    other 

things: 

For  the  United  States,  it  closed  off  the  most 
serious  chink  in  the  unity  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  support  of  the  Presidents  military 
actions  m  Vietnam. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  been  a  partial  critic 
and,  more  recently,  a  reluctant  advocate  of 
the  Presidents  course.  His  latest  speech 
shows  that  Hanoi  might  as  well  give  up  its 
hope  that  disunity  within  the  United  States 
will  force  the  Government  to  stop  defending 
South  Vietnam. 

For  Hanoi,  the  Mansfield  speech  might  add 
credibility  to  Mr.  Johnson's  repeated  willing- 
ness to  negotiate.  The  Communists  have 
been  saying  that  the  Presidents  talk  of  peace 
was  only  a  cover-up  for  his  desire  for  war. 
Mansfield,  speaking  as  one  who  opposed  the 
air  raids  to  the  north,  makes  the  peace  over- 
tures even  more  meaningful. 


as  iociate 


New  Hope  for  Youth 


for  the  White  House  as  well  as 

i.i.  Senator  Mansfield  made  it  clear 

roads  lead  to  the  conference  table 

by  taking  any  one  of  them  Hanoi 

peace  instead  of  war. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker, 
good  news  never  seems  to  travel  as  fast 


as  does  bad  news,  and  maybe  this  is  wliy 
we  are  so  prone  to  pay  attention  to  the 
latter.  We  have  heard  hard  criticism  of 
the  Job  Corps.  All  of  the  failures  seem 
to  get  front  page  coverage.  , 

Recently  the  Des  Moines  Register  car- 
ried a  story  about  the  productive  side  of 
the  Job  Corps.  I  feel  that  the  positive 
aspect  of  this  program  is  often  over- 
shadowed by  the  adverse  criticism.  For 
that  reason,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
positive,  analytical  article  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows:  t 

JOB     CORPS     GIVES     YOXTTH     NeW     HoPK 

The  slander  16-year-old  youth  dropped  out 
Of  North  High  School  here  during  his  sopho- 
more year.  School  officials  said '  he  ju.st 
wouldn't  go  to  classes.  ^ 

Out  of  school,  he  couldn't  find  a  job.  So 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  "running  with  a 
gang,  or  hanging,  around  street  corners." 

His  family?  He  didn't  know  where  his 
father  was.  He  lived  with  his  mother  and 
five  other  children  on  an  aid  to  dependent 
children  (ADC)  grant  and  the  little  work  his 
mother  could  find. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  youth  boarded  a  jet 
airplane  and  was  flown  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

OWN     BED 

There  he  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Job  Corps,  in  training  at  Camp  Parks,  near 
San  Francisco,  as  a  working  cog  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  massive  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

He  recently  wrote  a  social  porker  here  that 
for  the  first  time,  "I  have  a  bed  of  my  own 
with  sheets  that  aren't  full  of  holes. "  He 
figures  the  Job  Corps  will  keep  him  out  of 
trouble  "with  the  law." 

He  Is  one  of  80  Iowa  boys.  Including  23 
from  Polk  County,  who  now  are  receiving 
training  at  Job  Corps  camps  spread  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  addition,  four  lowans 
have  joined  the  Women's  Job  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  is  for  unemployed  men  and 
women,  aged  16  to  22.  It  Is  designed  to 
teach  them  marketoble  work  skills  and  ex- 
perience. 

Theoretically,  after  they  leave  the  Job 
Corps  they  will  have  something  to  ofler  a 
prospective  employer  besides  a  strong  back. 

NOT    PERFECT 

Whether  this  will  be  the  actual  ciu^^e  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Few  have  "graduatecr 
from  Job  Corps  training.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
gram still  is  experiencing  growing  pains  in 
many  areas. 

There  have  been  riots  at  the  Job  Corps 
camp  in  Morganfield.  Ky.,  where  a  "protec- 
tion racket"  was  reportedly  uncovered.  And 
one  lowan  In  another  camp  reported  to  his 
parents  that  some  of  the  local  youths  were 
giving  the  trainees  a  rough  time  for  dating 
the  local  girls. 

Raymond  Driver,  director  of  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center  in  Des  Moines,  which 
screens  Job  Corps  applicants,  concedes  that 
the  program  is  something  less  than  perfect. 
"I  expect  our  letters  from  Job  Corps 
trainees  are  running  60  percent  compliment- 
ing it,"  he  said,  "with  40  percent  complain- 
ing about  something." 

PRIDE 

Most  antipoverty  officials  feel  this  pro- 
gram, if  Its  original  objectives  are  followed, 
has  great  potential  to  Instill  confidence  and 
pride  in  a  youngster  and  help  him  become 
self-supporting.  Instead  of  a  troublemaker 
or  a  welfare  recipient. 

Take  the  case  of  another  lowan,  age  ^°- 
He  left  school  last  year  because  he  couldn  t 
"keep  up"  with  his  classroom  work,  in 
the  IVi  years  after  he  left  school,  he  workea 
exactly  3  months— laying  sod  at  94  cents  an 
hour.    He  was  rejected  by  the  Army. 
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School  tests  showed  he  was  "mentally 
slow,"  but  physically  fast — be  lettered  on 
the  track  team.  But  Job  Corps  tests  re- 
vealed he  was  not  as  mentally  slow  as 
earlier  tests  revealed. 

Today  he  Is  at  Camp  Kilmer,  NJ".,  taking 
vocational  training  In  metal  working. 

He  wrote  recently  to  two  of  his  buddies 
to  "come  on  In."  Both  enlisted  and  one  is 
now  In  training  and  the  other  Is  waiting  for 
assignment. 

FACTORS 

What  sort  of  youth  does  the  Job  Corps 
want? 

There  Is  no  hard  and  fast  low-Income  re- 
quirement, but  the  youth  must  meet  some 
other  "environmental  factors"  that  virtually 
assures,  says  Driver,  that  he  Is  from  a  pover- 
ty-stricken family,  or  otherwise  needs  help. 

Among  these  factors:  youth  lives  In  sub- 
standard housing,  has  parent  who  Is  unem- 
ployed, underemployed  or  with  a  health  or 
mental  problem;  his  family  is  on  welfare;  his 
living  conditions  are  overcrowded;  he  has 
been  rejected  by  military  service,  or  he  Is  a 
school  dropout. 

The  Job  Corps  rejects  youngsters  with  a 
history  of  crime,  drunkenness  or  other  "seri- 
ous antisocial  behavior." 

Said  Driver:  "The  Job  Corps  ts  not  a  reha- 
bilitation outfit.  There  are  too  many  others 
that  want  and  need  help  to  tackle  extreme 
behavlorlal  problems." 

However,  many  youths  are  given  remedial 
cotirses — such  as  in  reading — in  addition  to 
job  training. 

APPLICATIONS 

About  200  applications  for  the  Job  Corps 
have  been  received  by  Driver's  office,  which 
serves  Polk,  Warren  and  Madison  counties. 

About  50  are  awaiting  assignment,  11  have 
been  rejected  for  physical  or  behavcn-lal  rea- 
sons, another  4  have  returned  home  from 
training  centers  because  of  homesickness  or 
"failure  to  adjust." 

It's  significant  that  most  of  the  trainees 
were  volunteers — no  active  recruiting  drlv^ 
has  been  underway,  although  Driver  hopes 
to  get  one  going  soon. 

This  system  has  its  faults.  Driver  admits. 

JETS 

We're  not  reaching  all  those  who  really 
need  the  help,"  he  said.  "We  hope  to  get 
into  a  sort  of  low-key  recruiting  drive  and 
talk  to  many  youngsters  individually." 

But  one  help  In  recruiting  has  been  the 
Job  Corps  policy  of  shipping  trainees  to 
camps  by  air — preferably  on  Jets.  The 
youngsters  like  the  idea  of  taking  a  long 
plane  trip. 

This  practice  creates  some  problems  be- 
cause for  many  it  Is  their  first  time  In  an 
airline  terminal,  let  alone  on  an  airplane. 

Each  youngster  Is  carefully  briefed  by  local 
officials  on  what  airline  to  get  on,  where  he 
has  to  change  planes  and  what  to  do  once 
he  gets  to  his  destination. 

TEN    CENTS   FOR   PHONE 

In  fact,  each  Is  given  a  tag,  showing  his 
name,  destination,  and  a  phone  number  to 
call  if  he  gets  lost.  Officials  make  siu'e  that 
each  trainee  has  a  dime  to  make  the  phone 
call,  if  necessary,  and  is  given  Instructions 
on  how  to  get  a  telephone  operator. 

Recently,  Driver,  changing  planes  at 
O'Hare  Airport  In  Chicago,  noticed  3  young 
fellows  with  the  tags  roaming  around  a  s(M:t 
of  lost  look. 

They  were  Job  Corps  trainees  hunting  for 
the  place  to  board  their  plane. 

Driver  steered  them  to  the  correct  ramp. 

Said  he:  "For  some  of  these  kids,  it's  their 
first  time  away  from  home.  Believe  it  or 
not,  they  don't  know  how  to  go  about  asking 
questions  from  a  stranger." 


U.S.  QiaBf  e  of  Porition  on  U.N.  Article 
19  Is  Wise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  the  issue  of  enforc- 
ing article  19  from  the  General  Assembly 
has  met  with  wide  support  In  this  coun- 
try. It  appears  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  despite  the  rightness  of  our 
Government's  position  on  the  enforce- 
ability of  assessments  for  peacekeeping, 
to  continue  to  press  for  enforcement  of 
article  19  would  not  strengthen  the 
United  Nations. 

Several  editorials  commending  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  position  which  it  has 
taken  at  the  U.N.  are  indicative  of  this 
general  public  supixjrt. 

The  editorials  follow : 
(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Aug.  17, 
1965] 
Gaining  Face  in  the  U.N. 

The  United  States  will  not  lose  face,  but 
gain,  it,  by  accepting  the  will  of  the  United 
Nations  majority  In  the  long  dispute  over 
payment  for  peacekeeping  operations. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  aimouncement  that 
our  Government  Is  dropping  Its  efforts  to 
enforce  article  19  of  the  charter  In  this  par- 
ticular case  was  pitched  on  exactly  the  right 
note.  He  did  not  retreat  from  our  previous 
position  that  the  article  should  have  been 
applied,  thus  depriving,  Prance,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  of  their  votes;  but  he  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers disagrees.  The  consensus  is  that  the 
Assembly  should  proceed  normally.  We  ac- 
cept the  consensus  because  "it  is  not  in  the 
world  interest  to  have  the  work  of  the  As- 
sembly immobilized  in  these  troubled  days." 

That  is  the  complete  answer  to  conserva- 
tive critics  who  can  be  expected  to  assail  the 
Johnson  administration  for  "appeasement," 
for  "backing  down."  Very  few  of  these 
critics,  it  will  be  noted,  have  made  themselves 
conspicuous  as  friends  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Most  of  them  rather  are  ultrana- 
tlonalists  who  look  upon  the  U.N.  as  a  nui- 
sance if  not  a  sinister  conspiracy  against 
American  sovereignty.  They  did  not  con- 
spicuously support  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations  at  issue,  either;  but  they  were 
ready  enough  to  paralyze  the  Assembly  In- 
definitely in  trying  to  collect  dues  for  them. 

President  Johnson  deserves  great  credit  for 
deciding  that  our  interests,  and  tWP^world's, 
are  better  served  by  putting  the  U.N.  back  In 
business  than  by  obstinately  insisting  upon 
having  our  own  way.  He  was  badly  advised 
in  the  first  place  to  force  a  showdown  In 
circumstances  where,  though  we  could  claim 
to  be  legally  correct,  we  lacked  power  to 
Insure  compliance  with  our  views.  He 
showed  courage  in  declining  to  persist  in  an 
Imprudent  position  simply  because  he  had 
once  adopted  It. 

Now  the  way  Is  clear  for  the  Assembly  to 
resume  normal  operations  with  its  regular 
session  next  month,  and  we  predict  that 
Ambassador  Goldberg  will  not  be  handi- 
capped in  the  slightest  by  any  humiliation 
of  retreat.  On  the  contrary,  he  and  his 
Government  will  gain  enhanced  respect  for 


having  put  the  good  of  the  U.N.  above  our 
own  national  views. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sim,  Aug.  18,  1965] 
CoLLEcnvz  Securitt 

President  Kennedy  used  to  say  that  the 
small  powers,  rather  than  the  large  nations 
such  as  the  United  States,  are  the  ones  that 
need  the  United  Nations.  His  point  was  that 
the  United  States  is  strong  enough  to  protect 
Itself — to  guarantee  its  own  national  secu- 
rity— but  that  the  smaller  nations  should  be 
able  to  look  to  the  United  Nations  for  the 
collective  security  which  could  protect  their 
independence. 

This  point  still  Is  valid,  and  Is  worth  seri- 
ous thought  now  that  the  United  Nations  is 
preparing  to  lay  out  a  new  course  under  con- 
ditions far  dllTerent  from  those  visualized  by 
the  United  States  when  the  world  organiza- 
tion was  formed  20  years  ago,  and  far 
different  from  those  desired  by  the  United 
States  now.  The  Soviet  Union,  pursuing  a 
p>ollcy  which  tries  to  disguise  aggression 
against  independent  governments  under  the 
heading  of  wars  of  liberation,  has  succeeded 
in  crippling  the  peacekeeping  operations  of 
the  United  Nations.  By  use  of  its  veto  In  the 
Security  Covmcll,  it  long  has  been  able  to 
Immobilize  that  body  so  far  as  actions  con- 
trary to  Soviet  policy  were  concerned.  By 
refusing  to  pay  Its  peacekeeping  assessments 
It  has  effectively  nullified  the  "uniting  for 
peace"  actions  by  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly sought  to  get  aroimd  the  Soviet  veto  in 
the  Security  Council.  It  Is  possible  that 
some  kind  of  voluntarily  financed  peacekeep- 
ing functions  can  be  established  as  the 
United  Nations  looks  to  the  future;  this  is 
one  of  the  matters  which  demand  careful 
attention  now  by  the  small  powm  which 
make  up-  a  majority  In  the  General  Assembly. 

ITie  U.S.  Government  could  maintain  its 
own  domestic  and  foreign  policy  without  the 
United  Nations,  and  In  any  case  we  wUl  nec- 
essarUy  have  defense  forces  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard our  own  Interests.  But  President 
Johnson  has  decided  that  in  behalf  of  world 
peace  and  the  rule  of  law  in  world  affairs.  In 
which,  of  course,  the  United  States  has  a  deep 
and  permanent  Interest,  the  United  States 
wlU  do  Its  part — by  giving  up  its  demand  for 
the  suspension  of  the  voting  rights  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Prance  and  othtr  nations  which 
have  refused  to  pay  their  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments— to  keep  the  United  Nations  alive. 
But  the  small  powers,  who  refused  to  press 
the  assessment  issue  against  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, must  be  expected  to  accept  a  greater 
responsibility  for  the  future  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  • 


Puerto  Rico  Oils  Its  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  BdULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Puerto 
Rico  continues  to  raise  its  standard  of 
living  by  building  its  economy. 

The  new  Governor  of  one  of  America's 
beauty  spots,  Roberto  Sanchez  Vilella,  is 
building  on  the  tradition  of  Operation 
Bootstrap,  which  was  started  by  his  pred- 
ecessor. Governor  Munoz  Marin. 
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^  article  about  the  latest 

development  of  Puerto  Rico 
the  August  23.  1965.  edition 
york  Herald  Tribune: 

Rico  On-s  Its  Economy 
(By  Ruth  Gruber) 
— "It's  oil  politics." 
co's  Governor  Roberto  Sanchez 
ichind  his  huge  mahogany  desk 
I,  marble-floored,  chandelier- 
of  La  Fortaleza. 
^e  sniping  by  the  big  oil  com- 
e   going   right   ahead  with   our 
the  PhUllps  Petroleum  Co.  to 
.jiemlcal  complex  on  the  south- 
the  Island  near  Guayama." 
lor,  relaxed  and  self-confldent, 
of'  the   hottest    Issue    on    the 
.  multl-miUlon-dollar  project  de- 
import  feedstock  oU  from  Venc- 
o;ess    it,    and    generate    satellite 
p  roduce  consumer  goods  and  ulti- 
I  te  Jobs  for  32,000  people, 
sland's  most  ambitious  industrial 
own  war  against  poverty.    All 
.^■d  now  is  President  Johnson's 
a  change  in  the  011  quotas  to 
to  import  50.000  barrels  of  oil 
Puerto  Rico.    The  major  oil  com- 
waging  their  own  war  in  Wash- 
tall  or  stymie  the  project, 
too  much  at  stake  for  us,"  the 
old  me,  "to  allow  these  oil  oom- 
were  totally  uninterested  in  the 
n  we  went  to  them  a  few  years 
pot  shots  now  and  try  to  prevent 
ig  ahead  on  schedule.    We're  sure 
go  too  far  anyway.    They  must 
some  day  they  may  want  to  start 

complex  here  too. 

to  have  this  kind  of  industry  to 

Economy  healthy.    In  terms  of  hu- 

i,  it  wUl  have  great  impact — spe- 

to  train  skilled  workers;  housing, 

jes;  and  we  can  spread  the  satel- 

through  the  island.    It  may  help 

the  rate  of  migration  to  the  maln- 

the  very  high  internal  migration  to 

San  Juan." 

politics  can  play  havoc  on  a  small 

e  greatest  natural  resource  is  peo- 

are  danger  signs  in  the  economy. 

number  of  factories,  such  as  textile 

profits  were  marginal  or  whose 

ts  have  run  out.  have  put  their 

an.  ships  and  moved  bsick  to  the 
or  shut  down  completely. 

Bootstrap  facing  a  crisis?    Is 

promise  of  Puerto  Rico  now  in 
I    talked    at    length    with 

^^^ ,   administrator  of  the  Eco- 

D  ivelopment   Corporation  of  Puerto 

Is  the  boss  of  Pomento,  and  Fo- 

the  backbone  of  the  economic  rev- 


the  core  petrochemical  complex.  And  this 
was  why  he  and  the  Governor  are  convinced 
the  U.S.  Government  will  ultimately  agree 
to  make  the  PhUllps  project  possible. 

"We're  committed  to  going  ahead,"  Durand 
said.  "We're  already  buying  2,000  acres  of 
land  in  Guayama.  We're  spending  money  on 
new  roads,  water,  power,  plans  for  building 
the  pier  and  dock  facilities,  and  we're  refi- 
nancing the  Puerto  Rico  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Co.  so  that  it  will  have  the  money  to 
invest  in  each  of  the  satellites." 

Fomento  is  working  on  other  plans,  too,  to 
bring  heavUy  capitalized  industries  to  the 
island.  There  is  some  indication  that  the 
island  has  copper,  some  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
and  Fomento  is  now  negotiating  with  state- 
side companies  to  explore  and  mine. 

It  Is  also  working  on  a  plan  to  develop  a 
scientific  community  on  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  campiis  at  Mayaguez  on  the  west 
coast.  "We  hope  to  attract  the  best  minds 
of  the  world,"  Duran  said,  "to  come  to  the 
Island  to  do  research  in  science  and  industry, 
and  especially  to  develop  our  own  young 
people. 

"But  it  iB  not  only  for  Puerto  Rico  that  we 
need  these  new  kinds  of  industry.  We  need 
them  for  our  Image,  and  America's  image  in 
the  world. 

"The  oil  quotas  were  set  up  for  national 
defense  and  national  security.  I  believe  that 
letting  us  go  ahead  with  the  petrochemical 
complex  Is  in  the  interest  of  national  secur- 
ity. A  healthy  Puerto  Rico  is  important  for 
America.  The  antipoverty  program  will  re- 
quire a  lot  of  Federal  money.  This  one  will 
not  require  a  penny  of  Federal  funds. 

"Puerto  Rico  is  America's  hope  in  the 
Caribbean.  Here  we  are,  Latin  people,  like 
the  Cubans  and  the  Dominicans.  Yet,  un- 
like them,  we  have  been  able  to  grow  and 
improve  our  standards  of  living. 

"As  long  as  the  United  States  can  prove 
to  the  world  that  a  developing  area  like 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  able  to  defeat  poverty 
and  keep  its  democratic  institutions  intact, 
then  the  United  States  can  succeed  in  Its 
efforts  to  help  other  developing  areas  of  the 
world  understand  the  pvuposes  suid  phi- 
losophy of  democr£icy." 


His  lAtest  assertion  of  power  lay  in  his 
achieremcnt  in  obtaining  an  8-day  post- 
ponemmt  of  a  scheduled  steel  strike. 

In  a  psychological  masterpiece  L.B.J, 
sxunmoned  the  top  negotiators  of  labor  and 
management  from  Pittsburgh  to  Washing- 
ton. Prom  the  vantage  point  of  the  White 
House  they  were  shown  the  whole  Nsrtion. 
This  Is  the  lookout  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  operate.  And  there  the  negfitia- 
tors  could  see  that  the  interests  of  the  ^un- 
try  far  exceed  those  of  any  single  segment. 

Of  course  such  active  intervention  from 
Johnson  creates  real  pressure  on  both  sides 
of  the  steel  dispute.  All  Is  not  sweet  con- 
version to  the  public  Interest  by  any  means. 
When  the  negotiators  agreed  to  stay  8 
days  longer  at  the  conference  table,-  they 
proved  that  labor  does  not  have  to  take  the 
picket  line  Immediately  if  agreement  is  not 
reached  at  the  expiration  of  the  original 
contract. 

Once  before  Johnson  used  the  power  of 
his  office  in  the  same  way  to  halt  what 
would  have  been  an  economy-shattering 
railroad  strike. 

This  exercise  of  the  maxlmimi  potential  of 
his  great  office  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
time  when  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower permitted  a  117-day  steel  strik<  ex- 
plaining all  the  while  the  Government  should 
not  interfere  with  free  enterprise. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  dependence 
of  free  enterprise  on  steel  and  purchasing 
power  L.B.J.  has  acted  to  serve,  not  only  the 
public  at  large,  but  private  capitalism. 

Power  Is  dangerous  In  a  democracy  when 
it  is  used  for  nonproductive  dominance. 
But  when  it  is  used  as  a  generative  force  that 
Is  something  else  again.  In  this  case  John- 
son's use  of  Presidential  power  may  well 
generate  heightened  responsibUlty  In  both 
labor  and  management,  to  the  great  gain  of 
democracy  and  the  Nation's  Vietnamese 
policy 

L.B.J,  as  the  highest  representative  of  all 
Americans,  has  proved  again  that  he  will 
use  wisely  Presidential  power,  which  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  power  In  democracy. 


September  7,  1965 
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L.BJ.  Nipi  Steel  Strike  by  Wise  Use  of 
I  Power 


Blind  To  Run  Cafeterias 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  displayed  dynamic  leadership 
and  sound  Judgment  last  week  by  using 
the  power  of  his  ofiBce  to  avert  a  major 
steel  strike  which  could  have  crippled  our 
Nation's  economy. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  In  an  editorial 
dated  September  1,  1965,  correctly 
stated: 

L.B.J.,  as  the  highest  representative  of  all 
Americans,  have  proved  again  that  he  will 
use  wisely  Presidential  power,  which  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  power  in  democracy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
L.BJ.   Nips   Steel   Strike   bt   Wise  Use  or 
Power 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  permeated 
by  power  blocs — political,  economic,  tech- 
nological, religious,  and  financial. 

The  greatest  wastage  of  ix>wer  has  been  In 
the  Presidency.  But  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  is  using  that  power  to  the  hilt. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7. 1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
creative  new  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  our  society  are  always  necessary  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  needs  of  today.  Often 
we  are  prone  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
let  someone  else  try  out  these  new  ways 
of  doing  things.  Because  it  takes  cour- 
age to  try  a  new  program,  I  was  espe- 
cially heai-tened  to  read  of  the  decision 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  contract  with  the  Iowa  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  to  run  the  cafeterias 
in  the  statehouse  and  the  St^te  office 
building. 

The  story  of  this  decision  was  reported 
recently  in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  and 
I  include  It  here  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  learn  of  this  endeavor  and  become 
aware  of  the  advancements  being  made 
tn  this  field  of  rehabilitation  in  my  State 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Ken  Jer- 
nigan.  Other  Congressmen  may  wish  w 
Investigate  the  possibility  of  starting 
similar  projects  in  their  States. 
The  story  follows : 


Blind  To  Run  Two  Cafeterias 

The  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  will 
take  over  operation  of  two  cafeterias  at  the 
statehouse  and  the  State  office  building  on 
October  1. 

At  the  request  of  Gov.  Harold  Hughes,  the 
Iowa  Executive  CouncU  agreed  Tuesday  to 
negotiate  a  contract  with  the  commission. 

The  two  cafeterias,  which  do  about  $200,- 
000  of  business  a  year,  have  been  operated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Marsh  under  a  con- 
tract that  will  expire  September  30. 

The  Marshes  have  managed  State  cafeterias 
22  years. 

Hughes,  council  chairman,  asked  that  the 
operation  be  turned  over  to  the  Blind  Com- 
mission as  part  of  its  rehabilitation  program. 

Council  members  said  the  contract  to  be 
negotiated  with  the  commission  will  be  simi- 
lar to  one  under  which  the  agency  currently 
is  operating  a  small  cafeteria  in  the  State 
office  and  laboratory  building  at  East  Seventh 
Street  and  Court  Avenue. 

Under  that  contract,  the  State  receives  4 
percent  of  the  gross  income  from  the  opera- 
tion. The  commission  took  over  that  cafe- 
teria last  spring  and  is  expected  to  do  about 
$35,000  in  business  a  year. 

The  Marshes  have  operated  the  cafeterias 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  statehouse  and  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  nearby  State  office 
building  under  a  contract  that  gave  the 
State  half  of  the  net  profit  exceeding  $12,000 
a  year. 

State  Auditor  Lome  Worthlngton  said  the 
State's  share  has  been  between  $1,500  and 
$3,000  a  year. 

Worthlngton  said  Tuesday  the  Marshes 
earlier  this  year  had  indicated  they  did  not 
wish  to  continue  the  cafeteria  operation  after 
their  current  contract  expired. 

The  Blind  Commission  will  operate  the 
cafeterias  with  both  blind  and  sighted  per- 
sons. 

The  executive  council  had  asked  the  State 
division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  whether 
it  was  interested  In  operating  the  cafeterias, 
and  was  told  it  was  not. 

The  division  supervises  programs  for  the 
physically  handicapped. 

The  Blind  Commission  now  will  operate 
three  of  the  four  cafeterias  on  the  capitol 
grounds.  The  fourth  is  in  the  Iowa  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  building  and  is 
operated  by  an  individual  under  a  separate 
contract  with  the  commission. 


Murrow's  Indictment  of  Broadcasting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

07   IDABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  approach  of  fall  signals  the  start  of 
a  new  television  season,  that  annual  ex- 
posure of  millions  of  Americans  to  the 
products  of  an  industry  which  has  not 
yet  reached  full  maturity.  The  late 
Edward  R.  Murrow  in  a  1958  speech  told 
of  his  doubts  and  fears  about  the  future 
of  television  and  radio  in  outspoken 
terms  worth  repeating  in  1965.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Murrow's 
speech,  published  for  the  first  time  this 
summer  by  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review: 

This  Just  might  do  nobody  any  good.  At 
the  end  of  this  discourse,  a  few  people  may 
accuse  this  reporter  of  fouling  his  own  com- 
fortable nest;   and  your  organization  m*y 


be  accused  of  having  given  hospitality  to 
heretical  and  even  dangerous  thoughts. 

But  the  elaborate  structure  of  networks, 
advertising  agencies  and  spcnsors  wiU  not 
be  shaken  or  altered.  It  Is  my  desire  If  not 
my  duty  to  try  to  talk  to  you  Journeymen 
with  some  candor  about  what  is  happening 
to  radio  and  television  in  this  generous  and 
capacioiis  land. 

I  have  no  technical  advice  or  counsel  to 
offer  those  of  you  who  labor  in  this  vineyard 
that  produces  words  and  pictures.  Tou  will 
forgive  me  for  not  telling  you  that  the  in- 
strimients  vrith  which  you  work  are  miracu- 
lous, that  your  responsibility  Is  unprece- 
dented; or  that  your  aspirations  are  frequent- 
ly frustrated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind 
you  of  the  fact  that  your  voice  is  amplified 
to  the  degree  where  it  reaches  from  one  end 
of  the  coxintry  to  the  other,  does  not  confer 
upon  you  greater  wisdom  or  understanding 
than  you  possessed  when  your  voice  reached 
only  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other. 
All  of  these  things  you  know. 

You  should  also  know  at  the  outset  that. 
In  the  manner  of  witnesses  before  congres- 
sional committees.  I  appear  here  volun- 
tarily— by  invitation — that  I  am  an  employee 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System — that 
I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a  director  of  that 
corporation — and  that  these  remarks  are  of 
a  do-it-yourself  nature.  If  what  I  have 
to  say  is  responsible,  then  I  alone  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  saying  of  it.  Seeking  nei- 
ther approbation  from  my  employers,  nor 
new  sponsors,  nor  acclaim  from  the  critics 
of  radio  and  television,  I  cannot  well  be  dis- 
appointed. Believing  that  potentially  the 
commercial  system  of  broadcasting  as  prac- 
tised in  this  country  is  the  best  and  freest 
yet  devised,  I  have  decided  to  express  my 
concern  about  what  I  believe  to  be  hap- 
pening to  radio  and  television.  These  in- 
strinnents  have  been  good  to  me  beyond  my 
due.  There  exists  in  my  mind  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  personal  complaint.  I  have  no 
feud,  either  with  my  employers,  any  spon- 
sors, or  with  the  professional  critics  of  radio 
and  television.  But  I  am  seized  with  an 
abiding  fear  regarding  what  these  two  In- 
stniments  are  doing  to  our  society,  our  cul- 
ture, and  oxir  heritage. 

Our  history  will  be  what  we  make  It.  And 
if  there  are  any  historians  about  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  frcm  now,  and  there  should  be 
preserved  the  kinescopes  for  1  week  of  all 
three  networks,  they  will  there  find  recorded 
in  black-and-white,  or  color,  evidence  of 
decadence,  escapism,  and  insulation  from 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
I  Invite  your  attention  to  the  television 
schedules  of  all  networks  between  the  hours 
of  8  and  11  pm.  eastern  time.  Here  you 
will  find  only  fleeting  and  spasmodic  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  this  Nation  is  in  mortal 
danger.  There  are,  it  is  true,  occasional  in- 
formative programs  presented  in  that  intel- 
lectual ghetto  on  Sunday  afternoons.  But 
during  the  daily  peak  viewing  periods,  tele- 
vision in  the  main  Insulates  us  from  the 
realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  If 
this  state  of  affairs  continues,  we  may  alter 
an  advertising  slogan  to  read:  "Look  now, 
pay  later."  For  surely  we  shall  pay  f(»  using 
this  most  powerftil  Instrument  of  communi- 
cation to  insulate  the  citizenry  from  the 
hard  and  demanding  realities  which  must  be 
faced  if  we  are  to  survive.  I  mesin  the  word 
survive — literally.  If  there  were  to  be  a 
competition  in  Indifference,  or  perhaps  in  In- 
sulation frc»n  reality,  then  Nero  and  his 
fiddle.  Chamberlain  and  his  lunbrella,  could 
not  find  a  place  on  an  early-aftemoon  sus- 
taining show.  If  Hollywood  were  to  run  out 
of  Indians,  the  program  schedules  woxild  be 
mangled  beyond  all  recognition.  Then,  some 
courageous  soul  with  a  small  budget  might 
be  able  to  do  a  documentary  telling  what,  in 
fact,  we  have  done — and  are  still  doing — to 
the  Indians  in  this  country.  But  that  would 
be  unpleasant.     And  we  must  at  all  costs 


shield  the  sensitive  citizens  from  anything 
that  Is  unpleasant. 

I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  the  American 
public  Is  more  reasonable,  restrained,  and 
more  mature  than  most  of  our  Induistry's 
program  planners  believe.  Their  fear  of  con- 
troversy is  not  warranted  by  the  evidence. 
I  have  reason  to  know,  as  do  many  of  you. 
that  when  the  evidence  on  a  controversial 
subject  is  fairly  and  calmly  presented,  the 
public  recognizes  it  for  what  it  is — an  effort 
to  illuminate  rather  than  to  agitate. 

Several  years  ago,  when  we  undertook  to 
do  a  program  on  Egypt  and  Israel,  well- 
meaning,  experienced,  and  intelligent  friends 
."Shook  their  heads  and  said:  "This  you  can- 
not do — you  will  be  handed  your  head — It  la 
an  emotion-packed  controversy,  and  there  is 
no  room  for  reason  In  it."  We  did  the  pro- 
gram. Zionists.  antl-Zlonists,  the  friends  of 
the  Middle  East,  Egyptian  and  Israeli  offi- 
cials said,  with  a  faint  note  of  surprise:  "It 
was  a  fair  count.  The  information  was  there. 
V.'e  have  no  complaints." 

Our  experience  was  similar  with  two  half- 
hour  programs  dealing  with  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  lung  cancer.  Both  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  tobacco  Industry  cooperated 
in  a  rather  wary  fashion.  But  in  the  end 
of  the  day  they  were  both  reasonably  con- 
tent. The  subject  of  radioactive  faUout  and 
the  banning  of  nuclear  tests  was  and  is 
highly  controversial.  But  according  to  what 
little  evidence  there  is,  viewers  were  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  both  sides  with  reason 
and  restraint.  This  is  not  said  to  claim  any 
sp<^cial  or  unusual  competence  in  the  pres- 
entation of  controversial  subjects  but  rather 
to  Indicate  that  timidity  in  these  areas  is  not 
warranted — by  the  evidence. 

Recently,  network  spokesmen  have  been 
disposed  to  complain  that  the  professional 
critics  of  television  have  been  "rather 
beastly."  There  have  been  hints  that  some- 
how competition  for  the  aavertising  dollar 
has  caused  the  critics  of  print  to  gang  up 
on  television  and  radio.  This  reporter  has 
no  desire  to  defend  the  critics.  They  have 
space  in  which  to  do  that  on  their  own 
behalf.  But  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  the  only  instru- 
ments of  mass  communication  which  re- 
main free  from  sustained  and  regular  critical 
comment.  If  the  network  spcriusmen  are 
BO  anguished  about  what  appears  in  print, 
let  them  come  forth  and  engage  in  a  little 
stistalned  and^  regular  comment  regarding 
newspapers  and  magazines.  It  is  an  ancient 
and  sad  fact  that  most  people  in  network 
television,  and  radio,  have  an  exaggerated  re- 
gard for  what  appears  in  print.  And  there 
have  been  cases  where  executives  have  re- 
fused to  make  even  private  ctxnment  on*  a 
program  for  which  they  were  responsible, 
until  they  had  read  the  reviews  in  print. 
This  is  hardly  an  exhibition  of  confidence. 

THEIR     OWN     TRADITION 

The  oldest  excuse  of  the  networks  for  their 
timidity  is  their  youth.  Their  spokesmen 
say:  "We  are  yovmg:  we  have  not  developed 
the  traditions,  nor  acquired  the  experiencs 
of  the  older  media."  If  they  but  knew  ir, 
they  are  building  those  traditions,  creating 
those  precedents  every  day.  Each  time  they 
yield  to  a  voice  from  Washington  or  ary 
political  pressure,  each  time  they  eliminate 
something  that  might  offend  some  section  of 
the  community,  they  are  creating  their  own 
body  of  precedent  and  tradition.  Thev  are. 
In  fact,  not  content  to  be  "half  safe." 

Nowhere  is  this  better  Illustrated  tlaan  by 
the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  publicly  prods 
broadcasters  to  engage  in  their  legal  rigut 
to  editorialize.  Of  course,  to  undertake  an 
editorial  policy,  overt  and  clearly  labeled, 
and  obviously  unsponsored,  requires  a  sta- 
tion or  a  network  to  be  responsible.  Most 
stations  today  probably  do  not  have  the 
manpower  to  assume  this  responsibility,  but 
the  manpower  could  be  recruited.    Editorials 
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the  same  «nall  group  of  men  to  decide 
whether  to  buy  a  new  station  for  millions  of 
doUara.  build  a  new  buUding.  alter  the  rate 
card,  buy  a  new  Western,  sell  a  soap  opera, 
decide  what  defensive  line  to  take  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latest  congressional  inqxiiry, 
how  much  money  to  spend  on  promoting  a 
new  program,  what  additions  or  deletions 
should  be  made  in  the  exl.sting  covey  or 
clutch  of  vice  presidents,  and  at  the  same 
time — frequently  on  the  same  long  day — to 
give  mature,  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
manifold  problems  that  confront  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  news 
and  public  affairs. 


dnd   of   complex    and   confusing 
cant  tell  very  much  about  the 
news  in  broadcasts,  where  only 
Is  available  for  news.     The  only 
lould  do   that  was  Elmer  Davis. 
_   aren't   about  any   more.     If 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  commodity, 
.e  when  salable,  and  only  when 
nt  the  advertising  approprla- 
iponsor.  then  I  don't  care  what 
It— I  say  it  Isnt  news, 
also  goes  back  to   the  time 
_  of  a  slight  reduction  in  busi- 
result  in  an  immediate  cutback 
the  news  and  public  affairs  de- 
it  a  time  when  network  profits 
reached    an    all-time    high.      We 
I  ,gree,  I  think,  that  whether  on  a 
a  network  the  stapUng  machine 
substitute  for  a  newsroom  type- 
he  minor  tragedies  of  television 
nformatlon  is  that  the  networks 

defend   their   vital   Interests. 

Employer,  CBS,  through  a  combi- 

aiteri»'lse  and  good  luck,  did  an 

\  rlth  Nikita  Khrushchev,  the  Pres- 
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subject,  and  the  network  jm^c- 

Thls  produced  a  rarity. 

^        defended  the  CBS  right  to 

program  and  cMnmended  it  for 

But  the  other  networks  remained 
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when  John  Foster  Dulles,  by  per- 
«,  banned  American  Journalists 
to  Communist  China,  and  subse- 

contradictory  explanations. 

the  netwcH-ks  entered  only  a  mild 

"then   they   apparently   forgot   the 

ness.     Can  it  be  that  this  naUon- 

is  content  to  serve  the  public 

with  the  trickle  of  news  that 

Hong  Kong?     To  leave  Its  view- 

of  the  cataclysmic  changes 

^  in  a  nation  of  600  million 

have  no  Illusions  about  the  diffi- 
reporttng  from  a  dictatorship;  but 
and  French  allies  have  been  bet- 
— In    their   public    interest — with 
useful  Information  from  their  re- 
Communist  China. 
:he  basic  troubles  with  radio  and 
news    is    that    both    instruments 
up  as  an  Incompatible  combina- 
business.  advertising,  and  news, 
three  is  a  rather  bizarre  and  de- 
jrofesslon.     And  when  you  get  all 
one  roof,  the  dust  never  settles, 
r  lanagement  of  the  networks,  with 
..  exceptions,  has  been  trained  In 
.  research,  sales,  or  show  business, 
nature  of  the  corporate  structure, 
lake  the  final  and  crucial  decisions 
do  with  news  and  public  affairs, 
they  have  neither  the  time  nor 
to  do  this.    It  Is  not  easy  for 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \-ES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  entitled  "What  About  Los 
Angeles?"  that  was  printed  in  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  Free  Press  on  August  18, 
1965. 

The  editorial,  I  believe,  rightfully  de- 
plores the  recent  riots  in  that  city,  while 
It  also  seeks  to  bring  some  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  the  rioting.  I  commend 
these  editorial  comments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues: 
What  Aboxtt  Los  Angeles? 

What  about  Los  Angeles? 
How   long   are   Americans   going  to   allow 
the  conditions  to  exist  that  cause  riots  such 
as  happened  there? 

What  are  the  causes  of  these  terrible 
actions? 

These  questions  naturally  come  to  mind 
anytime  we  take  up  a  newspaper  and  read 
about  these  events. 

It  is  our  view  that  these  things  must  be 
solved  by  changes,  vast  changes  in  our  way 
of  life. 

It  must  become  possible  for  these  people 
to  attain  the  dignity  for  which  they  are 
striving. 

It  must  become  possible  for  these  people 
to  move  out  of  these  ghettos  into  decent, 
proper  housing,  the  best  they  can  afford  and 
it  must  become  possible  for  these  people  to 
afford  better  than  they  have  now. 

It  Is  historical  fact  that  any  ghetto  breeds 
discontent  and  is  like  a  time  bomb  set  to  go 
off  on  the  slightest  incident.  This,  unfor- 
tunately, has  been  proven  true  in  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  very  well  to  say  that  members  of  a 
minority  race  are  different,  that  they  live 
in  a  different  manner  from  us,  that  they 
have  different  values.  But,  these  statements 
completely  ignore  the  fact  that  something 
must  be  done,  that  you  can't  dismiss  a  prob- 
lem with  a  shake  of  your  head  and  a  state- 
ment of  resignation. 

We  of  the  white  race  should  remember  that 
there  are  places  In  the  world  where  a  blue- 
eyed  blond  is  in  the  minority  and,  usually, 
is  treated  better  than  our  minority  races. 

And  the  problem  can't  be  solved  by  con- 
demning these  people  for  rioting,  although 
none  of  us  can  help  but  deplore  the  death 
and  hardship  that  Is  being  endured  by  many 
innocents  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  first  necessity  in  the  case  of  a  riot  Is 
control  by  the  city,  county,  or  State 
authority. 

Rioting  Is  wrong,  morally  and  legally,  and 
must  be  stopped. 


But.  BO  is  denying  education  to  a  person. 

We  have  said  we  don't  know  the  answers. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  people  of"  the 
Caucasian  race  are  In  p&rt  to  blame  for  the 
situation  in  Los  Angeles.  Remember  that 
the  Caucasian  brought  the  Negro  here  as  a 
slave,  few  Negroes  came  here  as  free  men. 
And  Caucasians  have  kept  Negroes  In  a  stat« 
of  semlservltude  ever  since.  •^ 

We  know  also  that  the  Caucasian  race 
must  help  the  Negro  and  all  minority  races 
to  better  themselves.  We  must  accept  pur 
responsibility  and  work  with  the  Negro  or- 
ganizations to  accomplish  the  things  we ''can 
do  to  help. 

Remember,  the  Negro  is  not  a  child  and 
not  to  be  treated  as  one.  The  help  of  Xhe 
Caucasian  Is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  man-to- 
man, not  man  to  Uncle  Tom. 

There  are  two  Important  words  in  this 
problem:  education  and  economics.  The  two 
are  interlocked  and  must  be  considered  ih.it 
way. 

Better  education  will  lead  to  a  better  eco- 
nomic situation.    Better  economic  situations  • 
lead  to  better  education.  i 

There  are  lazy,  shiftless  whites  and  there 
are  lazy,  shiftless  people  of  every  race.    But, 
don't  think  because  you  know  one  of  these 
that  he  represents  all  members  of  that  race. 
Let's  talk,  let's  reason,  let's  act. 
Colorado   Springs    is   approximately    1.500 
miles  from  Los  Angeles  by  auto,  but  it  is 
right  next  door  when  it  comes  to  thought. 
Let's  keep  our  backyard  clean. 


National  Crime  Commissioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALXFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waht  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
President  Johnson  on  his  recent  demon- 
stration of  outstanding  leadership  in  es- 
tablishing a  NationEd  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice to  study  crime  in  the  United  States 
and  to  recommend  ways  to  reduce  and 
prevent  it. 

Later  this  week  the  Commission  will 
have  its  first  organizational  meetings 
here  in  Washington  to  officially  launch 
its  intensive  18-month  survey. 

The  Commission's  work  will  be  to  seek 
out  "compr^ensive  national  answers"  to 
the  mounting  problem  of  crime  in  Amer- 
ica, by  conducting  "the  first  systematic, 
nationwide  study  ever  made  of  the  entire 
spectrum  of  crime  problems,  ranging 
from  its  causes  at  one  extreme,  to  arrests 
and  reha^i^tation  at  the  other." 

Among^the  distinguished  citizens 
named  by  the  President  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  are  three  prominent  Cali- 
fornians:  State  Attorney  General 
Thomas  Lynch;  Otis  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Thomas 
Cahill,  San  Francisco  police  chief. 

Li  announcing  his  approval  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11236,  which  created  th&  new 
Commission,  the  President  declared: 

I  hope  1965  wUl  be  regarded  as  the  year 
when  this  country  began  In  earnest  a  tlior- 
ough.  Intelligent,  and  eflfectlve  war  against 
crime. 

He  gave  the  Commission  a  twofold 
task  of  determining  "the  causes  of  crime 
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and  delinquency,  measures  for  their  pre- 
vention, the  adequacy  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  jusUce,  and 
the  factors  encouraging  respect  or  dis- 
respect for  law  at  the  national.  State,  and 
local  levels,"  and.  from  these  inquiries, 
•to  develop  standards  and  make  recom- 
mendations" for  action  by  government 
at  all  levels  and  by  private  individuals 
and  groups  to  "prevent,  reduce,  and  con- 
trol crime  and  incrca.se  r».-:si)ect  for  law. 

The  President  continued: 

The  present  wave  of  violence  and  the  stag- 
gering property  losses  Inflicted  upon  the  Na- 
tion by  crime  must  be  arrested  •  •  •.  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
punishment  versus  rehabilitation,  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  criminals  while,  at  the 
same  time,  working  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  potential  criminals  •  •  V  The 
Conunis-slon  obviously  cannot  solve  all  the 
problems  related  to  crime.  But  I  do  aslc  it  to 
commit  wisdom,  energy,  and  experience  to 
the  central  need  of  this  and  any  civilized  so- 
ciety: the  safety  of  Its  citizens. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  few  could  deny 
that  the  problem  exists  and  is  growing 
worse.  The  recent  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  showed  the 
trend  of  serious  crime  continued  upward 
In  1964,  recording  some  2.6  million  seri- 
ous crimes  across  the  Nation  last  year— 
for  a  1-ycar  increase  of  13  percent  over 
1963. 

Since  1940  the  crime  rate  in  this  coim- 
try  has  doubled.  And  since  1958,  it  has 
increased  at  a  rate  five  times  as  fast  as 
our  population  growth. 

Of  special  urgency  and  concern  is  the 
growing  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  crime.  For  instance,  young 
persons  under  18  were  responsible  for  37 
percent  of  the  serious  crimes  solved  by 
police  last  year,  and  arrests  in  this  age 
group  for  offenses  of  all  types,  except 
traffic  violations,  increased  17  percent — 
with  the  greatest  incidence  occurring  in 
suburban  areas. 

In  view  of  this  alarming  situation,  the 
task  of  President  Johnson's  new  National 
Crime  Commission  will  be,  as  he  stated  in 
his  message  to  Congress  last  March  "one 
of  consummate  difficulty  and  complex- 
ity." 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
Commission's  job  could  scarcely  be  more 
important,  and  I  join  him  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  "that  its  work  will  be  a 
landmark  to  follow  for  many  years  to 
come." 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
great  personal  importance  I  attach  to 
the  President's  effort  to  analyze  the  nat- 
ure of  crime  in  America,  and  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  and  successful  attack 
on  its  causes,  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
If  I  did  not  express  my  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  the  lack  of  wider  representation 
from  America's  various  minority  com- 
munities on  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

Certainly,  the  announced  membership 
of  the  President's  Commission  consti- 
tutes an  outstanding  list  of  distinguished 
citizens  who  can  be  expected  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  drive  on 
crime. 

But  it  is  most  regrettable  that  addi- 
tional members  of  minority  groups  have 
not  so  far  been  selected  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 


I  am  confident  such  men  and  women 
would  be  extremely  valuable  In  research- 
ing and  Investigating  the  causes  of  our 
rising  crime,  and  In  developing  useful 
recommendations  to  reduce  and  prevent 
It.  Minority  persons  have  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  make  in  this  effort  because 
of  their  special  knowledge  and  personal 
vmderstanding  of  many  aspects  of  these 
problems,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  youth  ci-ime,  nar- 
cotics, correction  and  rehabilitation. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  strongly  urge 
the  Attorney  General,  In  his  capacity  as 
Chaii-man  of  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  to  request  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  broader  spectrum  of  minority 
group  representation  to  membership  on 
the  Commission,  so  that  their  special 
talents  and  valuable  contributions  can 
be  made  available  in  this  vital  work. 


Margaret   Williams,    Charles    Barney,    Joyce 
Adams,  Marta  Tlbbels  and  Darlene  Riale. 

Also,'  Nancy  Jones,  Lois  Pope,  Nancy  Trultt. 
Sherry  Wlddoea,  Katherine  Olese.  Marpia 
Williams,  Francis  Clufo,  Deborah  Harvey, 
Mary  Jo  Murray.  Meesers  Andrew  Buchanan, 
Randolph  Moore,  Mark  Murphy.  Howard  Ross, 
Alan  Rothfleld.  r>arlene  Hutchinson,  Prances 
Ryan,  Messers  Robert  Hobday,  m,  and  Rich- 
ard Reynolds. 

I>r.  SewaU  said,  "management  and  staff  at 
Perry  Point  VA  Hospital  are  most  enthusias- 
tic In  having  these  youth  volunteers  as  a 
part  of  the  hospital  family.  Their  presence 
and  assistance  are  great  morale  boosters  to 
the  hospitalized  veterans." 


Thirty-three  Teeni  Aid  VA  Patients 
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HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  Mabtland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  enjoy  paying  tribute  where  tribute  is 
due,  especially  when  it  is  due  to  the 
younger  generation.   The  Jeffersonian  of 
Thursday,  August  26,  1965,  has  brought 
to  my  attention  the  work  of  33  young 
people  of  my  district  who  have  spent 
their  summer  as  volunteers  in  the  many 
departments  of  the  Perry  Point  Veterans- 
Administration  hospital.    I  am  proud  of 
these  young  people.    I  commend  them 
for  their  faithful  devotion  to  those  who 
are  old  and  ill  and  need  their  services. 
I  feel  young  people  especially,  and  all 
young  people  who  have  spent  their  sum- 
mer in  constructive  service,  deserve  com- 
mendation.   The  future  of  America  is 
safe  in  hands  like  theirs.    I  am  happy 
to  include  their  names  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Thirty -THREE  Tasis  Am  VA  Patients 
Dr.  Lee  G.  Bewail.  Director  of  Perry  Point 
VA  Hospital,  announced  this  week  33  local 
youth  volunteers  are  spending  their  summer 
giving  service  regularly  at  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pital. 

These  33  local  youth  volunteers  serve 
weekly  on  special  assignments. 

They  report  regularly  for  duty  in  such 
varied  services  as  nursing  service,  radiology, 
registrar,  library,  medical  records,  physical 
therapy,  pharmacy,  corrective  therapy, 
manual  arts  therapy,  medical  laboratory,  oc- 
cupational therapy,  recreation,  research  and 
canteen  beauty  shop. 

This  group  has  been  sponsored  by  those 
organizations  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Voluntary  Service  Committee  emphasiz- 
ing youth  activities  as  well  as  coming  from 
local  youth  groups.  The  youth  volimteers 
are  Interviewed  and  wlented  to  the  hospital 
program  in  the  same  manner  as  the  adult 
volunteers. 

The  youth  volunteers  are  Donna  Jean 
Amdt,  Christina  Koch,  Ann  Polk,  Sharon 
Pillersdorf,  Kit  Sager,  Laura  Sample.  Char- 
lotte Walker,  Shirley  Walker.  Barbara  Lodsln, 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   POR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost    thereof   as   determined    by   the   Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall    prescribe    the   terms    and 
conditions   under   which  he   may  authorize 
the   resale   of  Government   publications   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
Bpective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title   44,   sec.   72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U5. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa-j 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record*  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  IflSSOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8. 1965 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  Currency,  but  I  am 
very  much  Interested  In  the  excellent 
hearings  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, and  of  our  full  axmnittee  also, 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  has  been 
conducting  on  the  bank  merger  bill,  S. 
1698.  When  possible  I  have  tried  to  sit 
In  on  some  of  the  hearings,  chieoy  the 
one  in  which  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  testified. 

Chairman  Patman  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  believes  legislation  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance — and  complexity — 
should  have  the  most  careful  committee 
review.  I  certainly  agree  with  that.  As 
one  who  is  openminded  on  the  various 
provisions  of  the  legislation  and  wants 
to  know  not  just  what  it  would  do  in  a 
specific  case  Involving  a  single  merger 
but  also  what  its  overall  impact  would 
be  on  competition  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem, I  am  indeed  glad  that  Chairman 
Patman  has  worked  to  build  such  a  com- 
prehensive hearing  record  on  the  legis- 
lation. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion  on  this  legisla- 
tion an  editorial  which  appeared  recently 
In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of 
America's  greatest  newspapers,  evaluat- 
ing some  of  the  features  of  the  bank 
merger  bill  and  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's criticisms  of  the  legislation. 

This  legislation  deserves  the  widest 
possible  public  review  and  discussion, 
and  I  congratulate  Chairman  Patman 
for  his  efforts  to  bring  the  controversial 
provisions  into  full  view,  the  better  for 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  on  this 
matter.  In  that  spirit.  I  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  editorial  referred  to, 
entitled  "Limiting  the  Banking  Merger 
Bill,"  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Aug.  24, 
19651 
Limiting  the  Bank  Merger  Bill 
Attorney    General     Katzenbach    occupies 
strong  ground  when  he  objects  to  that  part 
of  the  bank  merger  bill  which  would  reUeve 
from    antitrust    litigation    mergers    already 
accomplished.     He  says  this  section  of  the 
bill  constitutes  special  legislation  by  which 
Congress   would   set   itself   up   as   a   super- 
tribunal   to   overrule   the  decisions   of   the 
courts.    We  think  he  Is  right. 


Appendix 

The  bill  In  questloa.,  introduced  by  8en- 
atOT  RoBirreoN  and  already  approved  by 
the  Senate,  haa  one  good  purpose  and  that 
la  to  set  fair  ground  rules  for  future  Utiga- 
tlon  over  bank  mergen.  This  secHon  would 
require  the  Departmuit  at  Justice,  if  It  la 
going  to  challenge  a  merger  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  proper  regulatory  agencies, 
to  do  so  within  30  days.  The  Intention  is  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  and  iincertalnty 
that  arise  when  a  merger  Is  given  the  green 
light  by  the  Oooiptroller  of  the  Currency 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  then, 
months  or  years  later,  subjected  to  anti- 
trust prosecution.  The  banks  Involved  are 
entitled  to  know  promptly  whether  they  are 
to  face  prosecution  or  not. 

It  is  something  else  again,  however,  to 
grant  certain  banks  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  by  retroactive  legislation. 
In  some  cases,  the  courts  have  actuaUy 
rendered  decisions  finding  that  the  antitrust 
laws  had  been  violated.  Surely  It  would  be 
bad  policy  for  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
declaring.  In  effect,  that  those  laws  had  not 
been  violated. 

The  House  can  make  the  Robertson  biU 
fair  to  everybody  by  reducing  It  to  a  simple 
statement  of  the  ground  rules  governing 
antitrust  prosecutions  In  future  mergers. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  also  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  Interesting  edi- 
torial on  the  same  subject  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  September   1,   1965,  as 

follows : 

Bank  Merger  Morass 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Is  wrestling  over  a  Senate-approved 
bUl  that  owes  its  origins  to  the  messy  state 
of  banking  regulation.  In  an  attempt  to 
clear  things  up,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  exempt  banks  from  antitnist  prosecu- 
tion for  mergers  made  to  date  and  would 
limit  their  exposure  to  antitrust  laws  on 
future  mergers. 

There  is  a  need  for  simplifying  the  morass 
of  nUes  and  regulatory  agencies  in  banking. 
If  the  Nation's  banks  have  sometimes  been 
slow  to  serve  the  public  interest  it  is  partly 
because  the  restrictions  on  them  have  hin- 
dered their  ability  to  innovate  and  to  com- 
pete against  other  financial  Institutions. 
Congress  moved  to  remedy  the  situation  in 
1960  by  approving  a  Bank  Merger  Act  which 
gave  authority  over  mergers  to  the  three 
Federal  banking  agencies.  But  the  legisla- 
tion only  complicated  matters,  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  got  into  the  act.  It 
challenged  six  bank  mergers  and  won  a  key 
decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  could 
jeopardize  previous  bank  acquisitions. 

The  prop>osed  new  remedy  would  give  the 
Dep^rtment  30  days  in  which  to  challenge  a 
merger  already  approved  by  the  regiUatory 
authorities;  if  it  faUed  to  do  so.  the  merger 
would  then  go  through.  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  is  not  happy  about  this  time 
limit,  but  it  would  give  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment more  of  a  veto  power  over  proposed 
mergers  than  it  has  had  to  date.  At  the 
same  time,  It  would  make  banking  rules  less 
capricious  and  uncertain,  thus  permitting 
sounder  planning  by  the  Industry. 

The  main  dispute  is  over  the  proposal  to 
exempt  all  previous  mergers,  including  the 
six  now  in  litigation.  Supporters  of  this 
retroactive  provision,  among  them  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Board,  argue  that  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  imscramble  these  mergers  In  a  way 
that  wotUd  Increase  oompetttton.  Oppo- 
nents, such  as  Mr.  KatBpnhach.  and  Federal 
Reserve  Qcnenux  J.  L.  Robertson,  Insist  that 
tmscrambllng — though  dUBcult — to  possible 
and  that  exempting  the  six  would  amount  to 
granting  them  i>rlTate  reUef  from  the  law. 

Private  relief  may  be  Justified  for  the  three 
mergers  that  Ux^  place  before  the  Supreme 
Court  effectively  changed  ttoe  rules.  If 
merged  banks  In  that  category  are  now  forced 
to  separate,  the  chief  beiteflclarles  would  not 
be  the  pubUc  but  banks  which  were  merged 
\inder  the  same  rules  at  an  earlier  date  and. 
which  the  Jiistlce  Department  has  no  in- 
tention of  challenging.  But  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication at  aU  for  exempting  mergers  that 
took  place  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
when  banks  were  put  on  notice  of  the  risks 
Involved  In  merging. 

The  atteny>t  to  ^;>ply  a  blanket  retroactive 
exemption  is  hardly  consistent  with  respect 
for  the  law  or  Its  enforcement.  The  bcmklng 
industry  should  not  get  qieclal  ffcvors,  but 
neither  should  it  be  subject  to  unduly  re- 
strictive or  conflicting  rules.  Even  the  posi- 
tive provisions  of  the  proposed  legisutlon  at- 
tack the  symptoms  rather  than  the  root  of 
banking's  problems.  What  Is  needed  most  is 
to  replace  the  surplus  of  regulators  and  the 
surfeit  of  regfulattons  by  practical  and  uni- 
form rules  applied  uniformly. 


Hon.  Emanuel  Celler  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8, 1965 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  xemailcs  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Delegates  of 
the    29th   biennial    convention    of    the 
Supreme  Lodge,  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America.    The  convention  which  met;  in 
Baltimore,    Md.,    August    25-29.    1965. 
unanimously  adopted  this  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  appreciation  of  the  leader- 
ship and  support  danonstrated  by  our 
colleague,    the    gentleman    from    New 
York,  the  distingxiished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Emanuel 
Celler,  whose  talents  were  responsible 
in  great  part  for  the  successful  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  the  Immigration 
and    Nationality    Act    which    recently 
passed  the  House. 

The  resolution  follows: 
The  Honorable  Emanttel  Celler.  Chaikman 
or   THE   JUDiciA«T    Committee.    Hoxtse    or 
Reprxsxmtatives 

The  Supreme  Lodge,  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
In  America,  at  its  29th  biennial  convention, 
unanimously  resolved  to  exiN^ess  its  appre- 
ciation to  you  for  the  leadership  and  support 
you  have  demonstrated  In  the  89th  Congrees, 
as  follows: 

"Whereas  during  the  past  40  years  our 
country  has  practiced  an  immigration  policy 
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Mow.  therefore,  be  It 

>  That  this  fraternal  order,  whose 

roote  stem  from  a  land  that  gave 

dTlllzatlon  many  great  American 

leaders,  extend  to  you  and  your 

yar  gratitude  and  best  wishes  for  a 

happy  life,  with  Ood's  blessings." 
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ASOiS 


Advice  to  Yentli 


ElO'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  tAs  house  op  representatives 

If  ednesday.  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  ifOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tional cvportunlty  tor  all  of  the  youth 
of  our  and  has  been  a  penetrating  con- 
cern o  this  Congress.  Never  before  In 
the  history  of  our  country  has  so  much 
been  given  to  the  development 
educational  Institutions  so  that 
yoi^th  could  receive  the  kind  of  edu- 
experiences  so  necessary  in  our 
Ion  and  for  their  future  good, 
have  be^i  opened  to  them, 
young  people  must  choose  to  en- 
doors.  The  editorial  which  ap- 
In  the  September  1  issue  of  the 
Ohio.  Daily  Sentinel  is  an  ap- 
our  youth  to  seize  their  opportu- 
ind  I  commend  it  as  worthy  of  a 
njadlng  and  a  ready  response. 


tutorial  follows: 


Adticx  to  Youth 


ttie  most  Important  programs  in 
that  Is  now  being  caUed  forcibly 
i  ttentlon  of  as  many  persons  as  p)06- 
Hxe  one  directly  xmder  the  leadership 
'     President  dealing  with  youth  op- 
Mr.  HuicPHBKT  has  been  lauded 
E^resldent  for  his  able  leadership  In 
.,  and  It  Is  deserving  of  attention  of 
1  every  field  clear  down  to  the  grass - 
Vlth  school  bells  about  to  ring  it  Is 
ve  that  all  young  people  be  urged 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  class- 
complete    their    education       We 
there  Is  a  temptation  to  leave  the 
L  for  Immediate  gain,  but  we  must 
every  student  that  over  the  long  hatil 
nothing  that  will  be  of  more  value 
least  a  high  schocd  diploma,  and  with 
now  offered  for  students  by  the 
It  to  continue  Into  the  fields  of 
( ducatlon. 

has  long  since  passed  when  a 

ijerson  could  leave  school  without  a 

and  expect  to  biilld  a  rewarding  fu- 

unsklUed  Jobs  In  every  sector  of 

jr  have  been  declining  for  many 

In  the  past  few  decades  the  num- 

been  greatly  accelerated  to  the  point 

1  larmlng.    Yoiing  people  must  be  In- 

of  this  trend,  and  made  to  realize 

they  Join  the  company  of  dropouts 

now  reached  the  massive  figure  es- 

at  7BO.0OO  boys  and  girls  during  the 

■chool  year.     All  a  youth  has  to  do 

the  statistics  to  see  where  he  or 


The 


couitry 
bit 


she  Is  headed.  They  will  find  that  their 
company  has  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment In  the  country.  That  figure  wUl  go  still 
higher  unlea  many  change  their  mind  and 
continue  their  education. 

llie  cold  statistics  show  that  a  po-son  who 
graduates  from  college  earns  nearly  two- 
thirds  more  than  a  high  school  graduate.  A 
hlgfh  school  gradxiate  earns  over  three- fourths 
more  than  a  person  who  did  not  finish  8  years 
of  schooling.  In  July  of  this  year  the  unem- 
plo3mient  rate  for  young  people  was  12.3  per- 
cent. That  rate  Is  more  than  two  and  one- 
hail  times  that  for  all  workers  In  the  labor 
force.  A  student  who  drops  out  of  school 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  can  expect  to 
be  a  statistic  among  the  16.6  percent  of  xui- 
employed  at  these  ages  and  it  figures  out  at 
almost  four  times  the  national  average.  Last 
October  there  were  14  million  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  out  of  school. 
Over  6  million  of  that  number,  or  36  per- 
cent, were  school  dropouts.  One  of  the  sad- 
dest figures  Is  that  6  out  of  10  dropouts  are 
In  the  18  to  17  age  bracket.  If  the  trend 
contlnxies  we  will  have  32  mUUon  adults  who 
are  not  high  school  graduates  In  the  work 
force  by  1976. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  students  drop 
out  of  schooL  We  shoiild  note  these  youth, 
and  do  all  In  our  power  to  help  them  retium 
to  the  all  Important  Job  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion. If  any  Intelligent  youth  is  faced  with 
the  above  figures  he  or  she  will  surely  think 
twice  before  they  leave  the  classroom.  Part 
of  cause  Is  economic,  but  with  all  of  the  pro- 
grams now  available  that  hurdle  should  be 
easily  clecu^d.  Stay  in  school  as  long  as  pos- 
sible Is  the  best  advice  we  can  offer 
youth. — ^D.C.W. 


I 


National  Lotteries  of  Anstralia  and 
j  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   HKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  some  figures 
showing  the  social  and  financial  bene- 
fits of  the  national  lotteries  of  Australia 
and  the  Par  East.  The  lotteries  of  the 
Par  East  brought  in  gross  receipts  of 
$124.4  million  in  1964.  earning  a  profit 
of  $50.3  million.  The  lotteries  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  took  in  gross  re- 
ceipts of  $111  million  that  year,  with  net 
income  amounting  to  $32.7  million. 

India  and  Pakistan,  between  which  na- 
tions a  border  war  now  rages,  both  used 
the  lottery  device  during  1964,  by  giving 
prizes  in  lieu  of  a  percentage  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  normal  interest  on 
government  bonds.  Himalayan  Nepal,  in 
the  mountains  north  of  India,  has  pri- 
vate lotteries,  as  does  remote  Afganistan 
in  the  northwest.  Ceylon's  national  lot- 
tery took  in  $1.4  million  in  1964,  with  the 
$600,000  profit  being  used  for  national 
development. 

Burma  and  Thailand  both  operate 
lotteries,  which  together  brought  in 
gross  receipts  of  $43.7  miUion  in  1964. 
The  income  to  the  two  Governments  to- 
taled $12.5  million;  much  of  the  Thai 
income  being  used  for  housing.  Further 
east.   Cambodia's  lotteiy  took  in   $27.4 


million  in  1964,  yielding  a  $20.2  million 
profit  to  the  general  revenues.  "Rie  na- 
tional lottery  of  moimtaln  Laos  was  a 
victim  of  the  1964  coup  d'etat. 

The  two  enemies,  Indonesia  and  Ma- 
laysia, both  have  lotteries.  Malaysia's 
took  in  gross  receipts  of  $16.5  million  in 
1964,  leaving  the  Government  an  income 
of  $4  million,  which  was  expended  upon 
social  welfare.  Indonesia's  lottery  also 
aided  social  welfare,  but  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. Gross  receipts  in  1964  appear  to 
have  been  In  the  neighborhood  of  $1  mil- 
lion, with  profits  half  that  much,  but  a 
lack  of  a  definitive  exchange  value  for 
the  Indonesian  currency  makes  precision 
impossible. 

Nationalist  Chinese  Formosa  has  a  lot- 
tery which  grossed  $5.9  mllUon  in  1964, 
earning  a  $2.6  million  profit  for  the 
treasury.  The  lottery  of  the  Island  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  grossed  $13 
million  and  earned  an  income  of  $4  mil- 
lion for  charity  and  local  organizations. 

The  Japanese  national  lottery  took  In 
a  gross  of  $14  million  in  1964,  earning 
a  $5.2  million  profit  for  pubUc  works  ex- 
penditures. 

Australia's  lotteries  are  four  state  lot- 
teries. They  grossed  $100  million  in  1964. 
earning  $30  million  for  charity,  hospitals, 
and  the  Sydney  Opera  in  New  South 
Wales.  New  Zealand's  lottery  earned 
$2.7  million  for  youth,  welfare,  and  cul- 
tural activities  out  of  a  gross  receipt  to- 
tal of  $11  million.  >^ 

The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong  has  a  lottery  which  grossed  $1.8 
million  last  year.  Its  $700,000  net  in- 
come was  used  for  social  welfare  pur- 
poses. 


Where  Oh  Where  Are  the  Workers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Daily  Califomian  of  August  27, 
1965: 

Where   Oh   Where   Are  the   Workers? 

For  some  reason.  It  does  not  seem  logical 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  deter- 
mining the  fortxines  and  mlsfortimes  of  Cali- 
fornia's agrlcultiire  IndioBtry.  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  is  happening.  This  State's 
agriculture  Industry  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pendable while  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wlrtz  and  a  coterie  of  labor  leaders  shore  up 
their  own  positions  at  the  farmer's  expense. 

Every  time  crop  harvesting  time  arrives 
we  must  witness  a  repeat  performance  of  the 
ritual.  Growers  request  such-and-such 
niunber  of  braceros  because  In  their  best 
Judgment  that  Is  how  many  they  need.  Mr. 
Wlrtz,  sitting  In  his  spacious  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  decides  In  his  wisdom  that  the 
growers  only  need  one-tenth,  one-fifth,  or 
one-third  as  many  braceros  as  they  say  they 
need.  Senator  George  Murpht  cranks  up 
his  mimeograph  machine  and  runs  off  a 
goodly  supply  of  statements  sternly  criticiz- 
ing Mr.  Wlrtz  for  his  stubbornness  an^d  his 
callous  disregard  for  Mr.  Mtjrpht's  constit- 
uents.   He  may  run  off  an  extra  sheet  oi*  two 


calling  for  the  dismissal  ot  Mr.  Wlrtz.  Mr. 
Wlrtz  may  or  may  not  reply  to  Mr.  Murpht. 
Mr.  Johnson  does  not  fire  Ut.  Wlrta,  the  loa- 
cero  supply  is  not  increased,  crops  rot  and 
m.  WlrtB  steadfastly  maintains  that  the 
number  of  domestic  workers  available  to  har- 
vest the  crops  Is  more  than  sufficient.  And 
BO  it  goes. 

If  you  think  that  Is  an  exaggeration  of 
what  happens,  listen  to  this.  Tomato  grow- 
ers estimated  they  need  25,060  braceros. 
Governor  Brown's  State  director  of  employ- 
ment pared  that  to  16,600.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
approved  8,000  and  in  one  of  his  generous 
moods  added  another  900  after  meeting  with 
California  lawmakers.  Senator  Mubpht  Is- 
sued a  scorching  statement  (all  of  his  state- 
ments about  Secretary  Wlrtz  are  scorching) : 
"It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  watched 
this  situation  as  closely  as  I  have  to  under- 
stand why  Secretary  Wlrtz  Insists  on  Impos- 
ing his  unfair,  imwarranted  and  tmsuccess- 
ful  labor  theories  In  my  State."  Mr.  Wlrtz 
responded  by  approving  the  use  of  9,500  more 
braceroB  which  a  few  days  ago  he  was  con- 
vinced were  not  needed. 

If  there  are  enough  domestic  workers 
available  to  harvest  the  crops,  as  Mr.  Wlrtz 
contends,  then  the  Labor  Department  should 
should  find  them  or  else  stop  giving  out 
phony  Information.  Obviously  there  are  not 
enough  domestic  laborers — at  least  not 
enough  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work— or 
the  growers  would  not  need  25,000,  10,500  or 
8,900  braceros,  however  many  It  Is  they  need. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  the  domestic  work- 
ers to  be  somewhere  on  paper.  They  must 
be  In  the  field  picking  tomatoes. 


Food  for  Defense 
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Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  interesting  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and 
Farmer  was  recently  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. Since  I  recently  Introduced  a  food 
reserve  bill,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  very  enlightening  view- 
point concerning  the  need  for  national 
food  reserves. 

Food  for  Defense 

We  need  national  food  reserves.  For  most 
of  the  past  25  years.  Government  has  held 
large  amounts  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  at  times  milk  products.  They  have 
often  been  costly  to  taz^yers  and  em- 
barrassing to  Government  officials. 

During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, these  surpluses  proved  to  be  an  im- 
portant national  asset.  If  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam should  drastically  spsed  up  or  spread, 
these  reserves  again  could  be  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  us. 

Today  Goveriunent  has  about  $13  billion 
of  stockpiled  goods.  Only  about  a  third  of 
this  Is  farm  products.  The  rest  Includes 
metals  and  stmteglc  matM*lals. 

Few  oC  us  would  argue  that  we  need  as 
large  a  reserve  of  farm  products  In  storage 
as  Government  now  holds.  Stich  excessive 
stocks  can  tlu«aten  farm  markets.  Many 
people  look  upon  them  as  a  costly  burden. 

During  the  past  f  e^  years  the  amount  of 
stored  surpluses  has  gone  down.  But  so  far, 
Oovemment  has  never  officially  designated 
haw  much  food  we  need  for  national 
security. 


Our  national  security  demands  that  we  es- 
tabllsh  the  amount  needed  as  an  adequate 
reserve  for  feed  gndns,  whaat,  cotton,  soy- 
beasM,  mUk  produota  and  ottMr  tmnMaX 
farm  products.  ThSM  national  security  re- 
aerves  dtumld  h*  flnanced  outside  agrloul- 
tuial  progmns. 

It  la  srurely  not  fair — or  even  wise — to  oon.- 
Unually  point  to  all  of  our  present  Govem- 
ment  hcddings  of  farm  products  as  a  oost  of 
farm  programs.  It  Is  not  right  to  mark  up 
all  of  this  cost  as  a  kind  of  taxpayon'  hand- 
out to  fanners. 

Setting  aside  such  a  reserve  would  not 
solve  the  farm  problem  of  overpnxluction. 
But  It  would  provide  for  the  Nation's  needs 
In  time  of  emergency.  And  It  would  treat 
these  reserves  on  a  basis  of  need  rath»  than 
on  the  basis  of  "helping  out  the  farmer." 


has  be«i  doing.  Thsn  the  New  Tork  Senator 
added:  "I  hops  very  miich  that  thsss  efforts 
are  not  mlsundsnttood  as  tndloatlng  an  ir- 
rssoftutkn  on  our  psrt." 

Wltb  VbiM,  hs  put  his  finger  on  what  may 
well  he  the  AchUles'  heel  of  our  repeated  bids 
tar  peace.  We  should  stop  talking  aJMut  our 
wlUlngness  to  talk,  and  let  our  wllllngnesB  to 
fight  speak  for  Itself  for  a  while. 


We're  Talkiof  Too  Mucli 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  In  the  Evening  Star 
of  Monday,  September  6.  strikes  a  very 
acceptable  note  to  me.  It  does  seem 
that  we  have  too  many  people  talking  too 
much  about  peace  negotiations  rather 
than  developing  a  situation  where  we 
can  negotiate  from  strength  rather  than 
weakness. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ws'az  Talking  Too  Much 

Senator  Mansfiklo,  the  majority  leader, 
made  a  speeoh  the  other  day  which  was 
essentially  a  restatement  of  oiir  alms  in  Viet- 
nam. He  threw  In  two  additional  points,  that 
there  must  be  provision  prior  to  negotiations 
for  a  seciu-e  amnesty  and  a  willingness  on  all 
sides  to  accept  a  cease-fire  and  a  standfast. 
Otherwise,  there  was  nothing  new  In  It. 

Since  this  speech  Is  supposed  to  have  had 
the  prior  approval  of  the  President,  there  Is 
reason  to  note  with  some  concern  Senator 
Mansfield's  relteratdon  of  the  Johnson  state- 
ment of  July  28:  "We  Insist  and  we  will  al- 
ways Insist  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  in  free  elections  in 
the  South,  or  throughout  all  of  Vietnam  un- 
der international  supervision." 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  free  elections  In  the  South  and  elec- 
tions throughout  all  Vietnam.  In  the  former 
case  there  would  be  a  right  of  choice.  In 
the  second,  there  would  be  none,  for  such  an 
election  would  surely  be  won  by  the  Oommu- 
nlsts.  To  agree  to  any  such  condition  as 
this  would  be  to  capitulate  to  the  Commu- 
nists, despite  all  our  brave  words,  and  to  sell 
the  South  Vietnamese  down  the  river.  We 
hope  that  this  was  not  the  essential  mes- 
sage that  Senator  Mansfield,  with  the  Pres- 
ident's approval,  was  trying  to  get  across  to 
Hanoi. 

It  seems  to  us,  furthermore,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  making  peace  overtures  to 
the  Communists  every  hour  on  the  hour. 
The  fighting  has  not  been  going  well  for 
them,  and  they  must  know  that  they  cannot 
win  this  war.  Why  not  let  them  sweat  It  out 
for  a  while  Instead  of  giving  them  even 
slight  reason  to  think  that  we  are  tiring  of 
■the  struggle  and  ready  to  call  it  a  day? 

Senator  Javits  was  among  those  who  ap- 
plauded the  Mansfield  speech.  He  said  we 
should  constantly  reiterate  our  willingness 
to  negotiate,  which.  In  t&ct,  the  President 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  parts  of  the  Nation  are 
experiencing  serious  shortages  of  water. 
We  are  all  conscious  of  the  need  for 
water  in  our  community  and  economic 
lives. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
a  special  supplement  of  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  News  for  August  22,  1965: 

Industry  needs  water  In  huge  quantities. 
Alabama  has  it.  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation 
the  water  table  Is  falling.  Water  becomes 
more  and  more  precious. 

Alabama  has  no  such  problems. 

AwEu-e  of  the  problem  in  other  sections  of 
the  Nation,  the  U.S.  Senate  recently  made  an 
investigation,  concluded  that  this  country 
wlU  need  an  additional  300  bUllon  gaUons 
of  water  a  day  during  the  next  20  years. 

Much  of  this  additional  water,  the  Senate 
survey  concluded,  must  come  from  the  South- 
east. 

Rainfall  averages  55  Inches  a  year  In  Ala- 
bama, a  key  southeastern  State,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  ground  water  exlste  beneath 
the  surface.  Precipitation  In  most  of  the 
South  exceeds  40  Inches  a  year,  compared 
with  the  SO-lnch  national  average.  And 
rainfall  Is  considered  the  ultimate  source  of 
ground  water. 

Waters  of  Alabama's  network  of  great  river 
systems  supply  modem  Industry  needs  and 
provide  the  means  for  processing  and  trans- 
porting products.  Rainfall,  great  rivers,  and 
bountiful  ground  water  combine  for  the 
State's  abundant  resource.  * 

Alabama's  geologic  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  storage  of  ground  water. 

P.  E.  LaMoreaux,  State  geologist,  says  no 
other  large  area  in  the  Nation  and  few  other 
places  in  the  world  meet  so  favorably  the 
conditions  for  optimum  supplies  of  ground 
water  as  do  the  gently  dipping  sand,  gravel, 
and  limestone  beds  in  the  southern  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coastal  plain  and  the  Mississippi 
embayment. 

Alabama  is  almost  at  center  of  those  areas. 

LaMoreaux  estimates  that  in  the  coastal 
plain  area  from  Texas  to  Georgia,  which  in- 
cludes Alabama,  there  are  20.000  cubic  miles 
of  fresh  water  in  storage,  or  water  enough  to 
cover  the  49  continental  States  to  a  depth  of 
35  feet. 

Alabama  rivers  discharging  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  include  the  Warrior-Tomblgbee 
and  Coosa-Alabama  systems,  the  Chattahoo« 
chee,  Choctawhatehee,  Pea  and  Conecuh  Riv- 
ers and  others. 

LaMoreaux  explains  that  whUe  large 
sources  of  water  exist  in  Alabama,  they  would 
not  be  of  value  to  Industry  unless  their  qual- 
ity allowed  extensive  use.  WhUe  the  water 
varies  greatly  In  quality,  he  adds.  In  general 
it  may  be  classed  as  "some  of  the  best  nat- 
ural water  in  the  Nation." 
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dlacrtmlnatory  and  Inlmlnal  to  the 
azui  tbe  humanitarian  prlncl- 
jar  ocuntry;  and 

In  this  89th  Congress,  as  well 

your  long  years  of  faithful  serr- 

oountry,  you  sensed  the  oonsdenoe 

of  tlie  country  and  exerted  jo\ii 

xxudsteoitly  therewith;  and 

yoa  have  always  directed  yo\ir 

humanitarian  statesmanship  to- 

lwD«flt  of  man  and  country,  and 

esempUfled  hy   your   support   of 

:  Mow.  therefore,  be  It 

>  Tliat  this  fraternal  order,  whose 

roots  stem  from  a  land  that  gave 

dvUlzatlon  many  great  American 

leadOB,  extend  to  you  and  your 

our  gratitude  and  best  wishes  for  a 

happy  life,  with  God's  blessings." 


and 

tlie 


«30 


Re»  toed, 


wcrld 


ai  d 
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Mr.  lilOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tional opportunity  fw  all  of  the  youth 
of  our  land  has  been  a  penetrating  con- 
cern o '  this  Congress.  Never  before  tn 
the  hi!  tory  of  our  country  has  so  much 
attentl  an  been  given  to  the  development 
of  our  educational  Institutions  so  that 
our  yoi  ith  could  receive  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation] 1  experiences  so  necessary  in  our 
genera  ;ion  and  for  their  future  good. 
"Hie  diK)rs  have  beoi  opened  to  them, 
but  th(  young  people  must  choose  to  en- 
ter the  se  doors,    llie  editorial  which  ap- 


peared 


Pomen  >y.  Ohio.  Dally  Sentinel  is  an  ap- 
peal to  our  youth  to  seize  their  opportu- 
nities, md  I  commend  it  as  worthy  of  a 
wide  n  a/dtng  and  a  ready  response. 


The 


^tCHial  follows: 
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in  the  September  1  issue  of  the 


Aovicx  TO  Youth 


)f  the  most  Important  programs  in 

that  Is  now  being  called  forcibly 

J  attention  of  as  many  persons  as  pos- 

the  one  directly  under  the  leadership 

^  Ice  President  dealing  with  youth  op- 

:y.    Mr.  HTTicpHBrr  has  been  lauded 

E>resldent  for  his  able  leadership  in 

1,  and  it  Is  deserving  of  attention  of 

n  evoy  Held  clear  down  to  the  grass - 

mtb.  school  bells  about  to  ring  It  Is 

re  that  all  young  people  be  iirged 

opportunity  to  return  to  the  class- 

"    complete   their/ education      We 

there  Is  a  temptation  to  leave  the 

I  for  Immediate  gain,  but  we  must 

every  student  that  over  the  long  haul 

nothing  that  will  be  of  more  value 

least  a  high  schocd  diploma,  and  with 

now  offered  for  students  by  the 

It  to  continue  into  the  fields  of 

I  ducatlon. 

Ime  has  long  since  passed  when  a 

]  terson  could  leave  school  without  a 

and  expect  to  biiild  a  rewarding  fu- 

unskilled  Jobs  in  every  sector  of 

7  have  been  declining  for  many 

in  the  past  few  decades  the  num- 

been  greatly  accelerated  to  the  point 

Jaimlng.    Toung  people  must  be  In- 

of  this  trend,  and  made  to  realize 

they  Join  the  company  of  dropouts 

^  now  reached  the  massive  figure  es- 

at  750,000  boys  and  girls  during  the 

school  year.    All  a  youth  has  to  do 

%t  the  statistics  to  see  where  he  or 


"^he 


coi;  ntry 
bit 


she  la  headed.  They  will  find  that  their 
oonf^Mny  has  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country.  That  figiure  will  go  stiU 
higher  unleas  many  change  their  mind  and 
continna  their  ediication. 

The  cold  statistics  show  that  a  person  who 
graduates  from  college  earns  nearly  two- 
thirds  more  than  a  high  school  graduate.  A 
hi^h  scbool  gradiiate  earns  over  three- fourths 
more  than  a  person  who  did  not  finish  8  years 
of  schooling.  In  July  of  this  year  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  young  people  was  12.3  per- 
cent. That  rate  Is  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  for  all  workers  in  the  labor 
force.  A  student  who  drops  out  of  school 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  can  exiiect  to 
be  a  statistic  among  the  16.6  percent  of  un- 
employed at  these  ages  and  tt  figures  out  at 
almost  four  times  the  national  average.  Last 
October  there  were  14  million  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  out  of  school. 
Over  5  million  of  that  ntunber,  or  36  per- 
cent, were  school  dropouts.  One  of  the  sad- 
dest figures  is  that  6  out  of  10  dropouts  are 
in  the  16  to  17  age  bracket.  If  the  trend 
continues  we  will  have  32  million  adults  who 
are  not  high  school  graduates  tn  the  work 
force  by  1976. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  students  drop 
out  of  schooL  We  should  note  these  youth, 
and  do  all  la  our  power  to  help  them  retiuTi 
to  the  all  Important  Job  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion. If  any  Intelligent  youth  is  faced  with 
the  above  figttree  he  or  she  will  surely  think 
twice  before  they  leave  the  classroom.  Part 
of  caiise  Is  economic,  but  with  all  of  the  pro- 
grams now  available  that  hurdle  should  be 
easily  cleared.  Stay  in  school  as  long  as  pos- 
sible Is  the  best  advice  we  can  offer 
youth. — D.C.W. 


National  Lotteries  of  Aastratia  and 
I  the  Far  East 
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Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  some  figures 
showing  the  social  and  financial  bene- 
fits of  the  national  lotteries  of  Australia 
and  the  Par  East.  The  lotteries  of  the 
Par  East  brought  in  gross  receipts  of 
$124.4  millian  in  1964,  earning  a  profit 
of  $50.3  million.  The  lotteries  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  took  in  gross  re- 
ceipts of  $111  million  that  year,  with  net 
income  amounting  to  $32.7  million. 

India  and  Pakistan,  between  which  na- 
tions a  border  war  now  rages,  both  used 
the  lottery  device  during  1964.  by  giving 
prizes  in  lieu  of  a  percentage  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  normal  interest  on 
government  bonds.  Himalayan  Nepal,  in 
the  mountains  north  of  India,  has  pri- 
vate lotteries,  as  does  remote  Afganistan 
in  the  northwest.  Ceylon's  national  lot- 
tery took  in  $1.4  million  in  1964,  with  the 
$600,000  profit  being  used  for  national 
development. 

Burma  and  Thailand  both  operate 
lotteries,  which  together  brought  in 
gross  receipts  of  $43.7  million  in  1964. 
The  income  to  the  two  Governments  to- 
taled $12.5  million;  much  of  the  Thai 
income  being  used  for  housing.  Further 
east,   Cambodia's  lottei-y   took  in   $27.4 


million  hi  1964.  yielding  a  $20.2  million 
profit  to  the  general  revenues.  The  na- 
tional lottery  of  moimtain  Laos  was  a 
victim  of  the  1964  coup  d'etat. 

The  two  enemies.  Indonesia  and  Ma- 
laysia, both  have  lotteries.  Malaysia's 
took  in  gross  receipts  of  $16.5  million  in 
1964,  leaving  the  Ctovemment  an  income 
of  $4  million,  which  was  expended  upon 
social  welfare.  Indonesia's  lottery  also 
aided  social  welfare,  but  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. Gross  receipts  in  1964  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  mil- 
lion, with  profits  half  that  much,  but  a 
lack  of  a  definitive  exchange  value  for 
the  Indonesian  currency  makes  precision 
impossible. 

Nationalist  Chinese  Formosa  has  a  lot- 
tery which  grossed  $5.9  million  in  1964, 
earning  a  $2.6  million  profit  for-  the 
treasury.  The  lottery  of  the  Island  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  grossed  $13 
million  and  earned  an  income  of  $4  mil- 
lion for  charity  and  local  organizations. 

The  Japanese  national  lottery  toe*  in 
a  gross  of  $14  million  in  1964,  earning 
a  $5.2  million  profit  for  public  works  ex- 
penditures. 

Australia's  lotteries  are  four  state  lot- 
teries. They  grossed  $100  million  in  1964. 
earning  $30  million  for  charity,  hospitals, 
and  the  Sydney  Opera  In  New  South 
Wales.  New  Zealand's  lottery  earned 
$2.7  million  for  youth,  welfare,  and  cul- 
tural activities  out  of  a  gross  receipt  to- 
tal of  $11  million. 

The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong  has  a  lottery  which  grossed  $1.8 
million  last  year.  Its  $700,000  nefe  in- 
come was  used  for  social  welfare  pur- 
poses. 


Where  Oh  Where  Are  the  Workers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Daily  Califomian  of  August  27, 
1965: 

Where   Oh   Whebe   Are   the   Workers? 

For  some  reason.  It  does  not  seem  logical 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  deter- 
mining the  fortimes  and  mlsfortiuies  of  Cali- 
fornia's agriculture  Industry.  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  Is  happening.  This  State's 
agriculture  Industry  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pendable while  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  and  a  coterie  of  labor  leaders  shore  up 
their  own  positions  at  the  farmer's  expense. 

Every  time  crop  harvesting  time  arrives 
we  must  witness  a  repeat  performance  of  the 
ritual.  Growers  request  such-and-such 
niimber  of  braceros  because  In  their  best 
Judgment  that  Is  how  many  they  need.  Mr. 
Wlrtz,  sitting  In  his  spacioiis  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  decides  in  his  wisdom  that  the 
growers  only  need  one-tenth,  one-flfth.  or 
one-third  as  many  braceros  as  they  say  they 
need.  Senator  George  Murphy  cranks  up 
his  mimeograph  machine  and  runs  off  a 
goodly  supply  of  statements  sternly  criticiz- 
ing Mr.  Wirtz  for  his  stubbornness  and  his 
callous  disregard  for  Mr.  Murphy's  constit- 
uents.   He  may  run  off  an  extra  sheet  or  two 


calling  for  the  dlsmlssiil  o*  Mr.  Wlrta.  Mr. 
Wlrtz  may  or  may  not  reply  to  Mr.  Musfhy. 
iSi.  Johnson  does  not  fire  Mr.  Wlrts,  the  bra- 
cero  supply  Is  not  Increased,  crofM  rot  and 
llr.  Wlrta  steadfastly  msintailnB  that  the 
Quinber  of  domestic  wc^kers  available  to  har- 
vest the  crops  la  more  than  sufficient.  And 
BO  It  goes. 

If  you  think  that  is  an  exaggeration  of 
what  happens,  listen  to  this.  Tomato  grow- 
ers estimated  they  need  25,000  braceros. 
Governor  Brown's  State  director  of  employ- 
ment pared  that  to  16,600.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
approved  8,000  and  In  one  of  his  generous 
moods  added  another  900  after  meeting  with 
California  lawmakers.  Senator  Murphy  Is- 
sued a  scorching  statement  (aU  of  his  state- 
ments about  Secretary  Wlrtz  are  scorching) : 
"It  Is  dlfflcult  for  anyone  who  has  watched 
this  situation  as  closely  as  I  have  to  luider- 
stand  why  Secretary  Wlrtz  Insists  on  Impos- 
ing his  imfalr,  \inwarranted  and  unsuccess- 
ful labor  theories  In  my  State."  Mr.  Wlrtz 
responded  by  approving  the  use  of  fl,500  more 
braceros  which  a  few  days  ago  he  was  con- 
vinced were  not  needed. 

If  there  are  enough  domestic  workers 
available  to  harvest  the  crops,  as  Mr.  Wlrtz 
contends,  then  the  Labor  Department  shoxild 
should  find  them  or  else  stop  giving  out 
phony  Information.  Obviously  there  are  not 
enough  domestic  laborers — at  least  not 
enough  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work— or 
the  growers  would  not  need  25,000,  16,500  or 
8,900  braceros,  however  many  It  is  they  need. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  domestic  work- 
ers to  be  somewhere  on  paper.  They  must 
be  In  the  field  picking  tomatoes. 


Our  national  security  denwnda  ttiat  we  ee- 
tabllsih  the  amount  needed  as  an  adequate 
reserve  for  feed  gniJaB,  wheat,  coAtoo.  soy- 
■beucm,  mSSk.  pcodiiots  and  ottMr  easeoAUl 
farm  products.  Tb«M  nwtlnmal  aeciirlty  ra- 
aerres  should  b*  financed  outside  agricul- 
tural progntma. 

It  la  purely  not  fair — or  even  wise — to  ooti- 
tlntially  point  to  all  of  our  present  Goivem- 
memt  h^ld''"g^  of  farm  products  as  a  ooet  of 
farm  i>rograjns.  It  la  not  right  to  mark  up 
all  of  this  cost  as  a  kind  of  taxpayers'  hand- 
out to  farmers. 

Setting  aside  such  a  reserve  would  not 
solve  the  fann  problem  at  orerproductlon. 
But  it  would  provide  for  the  Nation's  needa 
in  time  of  emergency.  And  it  would  treat 
these  reserves  on  a  basis  of  need  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  "helping  out  the  farmer." 


Food  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
an  interesting  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and 
Parmer  was  recently  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. Since  I  recently  introduced  a  food 
reserve  bill,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  very  enlightening  view- 
point concerning  the  need  for  national 
food  reserves. 

FOOD  FOR  Defense 

We  need  national  food  reserves.  For  most 
of  the  past  25  years.  Government  has  held 
large  amounts  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  at  times  milk  products.  They  have 
often  been  costly  to  tax^yers  and  em- 
barrassing to  Government  officials. 

During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, these  surpluses  proved  to  be  an  Im- 
portant national  asset.  If  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam should  drastically  spaed  up  or  spread, 
these  reserves  again  could  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us. 

Today  Goveriunent  has  about  $13  billion 
of  stockpiled  goods.  Only  about  a  third  of 
this  is  farm  products.  The  rest  Includes 
metals  and  strategic  materials. 

Few  of  us  would  argue  that  we  need  as 
large  a  reserve  of  farm  products  in  storage 
as  Government  now  holds.  Such  excessive 
stocks  can  threaten  farm  markets.  Many 
people  look  upon  them  as  a  oostly  biuden. 

During  the  peat  few  years  the  amount  of 
stored  surpluses  has  gone  down.  But  so  far. 
Government  has  never  officially  designated 
how  m\iob  food  we  need  for  national 
aecurity. 


haa  beMi  doing.  Then  the  New  Tork  Seoaitor 
added:  "I  hope  vary  much  tba*  thaae  efforts 
are  not  misunderstood  aa  ladloatlnc  an  Ir- 
rasotutVn  aa  our  part," 

Wltb  tfads.  he  put  hla  finger  an  what  may 
w»U  be  the  AchUles'  heel  of  our  repeated  bids 
tor  peace.  We  should  stop  talking  about  our 
wlUlngoeaa  to  talk,  and  let  oui  wlUingneas  to 
fight  speak  for  itself  for  a  while. 


We're  TaUdnc  Too  Much 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

etr  aajroKtriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  Monday,  September  6.  strikes  a  very 
acceptable  note  to  me.  It  does  seem 
tha>t  we  have  too  many  people  talking  too 
much  about  peace  negotiations  rather 
than  developing  a  situation  where  we 
can  negotiate  from  strength  rather  than 
wealcness. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wx'ax  Tauung  Too  Much 

Senator  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader, 
made  a  speeoh  the  other  day  which  was 
essentially  a  restatement  of  our  aims  In  Viet- 
nam. He  threw  in  two  additional  points,  that 
there  must  be  provision  prior  to  negotiations 
for  a  sectire  amnesty  and  a  willingness  on  all 
sides  to  accept  a  cease-fire  and  a  standfast. 
Otherwise,  there  was  nothing  new  in  it. 

Since  this  speech  is  sui^>06ed  to  have  had 
the  prior  aipiproval  at  the  President,  there  is 
reason  to  note  with  some  concern  Senator 
Mansfield's  reiteration  of  the  Johnson  state- 
ment of  July  28:  "We  Insist  and  we  will  al- 
ways Insist  that  the  pec^le  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  In  free  elections  In 
the  South,  or  throughout  all  of  Vietnam  un- 
der International  supervision." 

There  Is  fill  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  free  elections  In  the  South  and  elec- 
tions throughout  all  Vietnam.  In  the  former 
case  there  would  be  a  right  of  choice.  In 
the  second,  there  would  be  none,  for  such  an 
election  would  surely  be  won  by  the  Commu- 
nists. To  agree  to  any  such  condition  as 
this  would  be  to  capitulate  to  the  Commu- 
nists, despite  all  our  brave  words,  and  to  sell 
the  South  Vietnamese  down  the  river.  We 
hope  that  this  was  not  the  essential  mes- 
sage that  Senator  Mansfield,  with  the  Pres- 
ident's approval,  was  trying  to  get  across  to 
Hanoi. 

It  seems  to  us,  furthermore,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  making  peace  overtures  to 
the  Communists  evej-y  hour  on  the  hour. 
The  fighting  has  not  been  going  well  for 
them,  and  they  must  know  that  they  cannot 
win  this  war.  Why  not  let  them  sweat  It  out 
for  a  while  Instead  of  giving  them  even 
slight  reason  to  think  that  we  are  tiring  of 
the  struggle  and  ready  to  call  it  a  day? 

Senator  JAvrrs  was  among  those  who  ap- 
plauded the  Mansfield  speech.  He  said  we 
should  constantly  reiterate  our  willingness 
to  negotiate,  which.  In  fact,  the  President 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF       *T   A»»M. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  parts  of  the  Natlcm  are 
experiencing  serious  shortages  of  water. 
We  are  all  conscious  of  the  need  for 
water  in  our  community  and  economic 
lives. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
the  following  article  which  i^peared  In 
a  special  supplement  of  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  News  for  August  22,  1965: 

Industry  needs  water  In  huge  quantities. 
Alabama  has  It.  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation 
the  water  table  Is  falling.  Water  becomes 
more  and  more  precious. 

Alabama  has  no  such  problems.  f 

Aware  of  the  problem  in  other  sections  of 
the  Nation,  the  n.S.  Senate  recently  made  an 
investigation,  concluded  that  this  country 
wUl  need  an  additional  300  bUlion  gallons 
of  water  a  day  during  the  next  20  years. 

Much  of  this  additional  water,  the  Senate 
survey  concluded,  must  come  from  the  South- 
east. 

Rainfall  averages  56  Inches  a  year  tn  Ala- 
bama, a  key  southeastern  State,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  ground  water  exists  beneath 
the  surface.  Precipitation  in  most  of  the 
South  exceeds  40  inches  a  year,  compared 
with  the  30-inch  national  average.  And 
ralnfaU  is  considered  the  ultimate  source  of 
ground  water. 

Waters  of  Alabama's  network  of  great  river 
systems  supply  modem  Industry  needs  and 
provide  the  means  for  processing  and  trans- 
porting products.  Rainfall,  great  rivers,  and 
bountiful  ground  water  combine  for  the 
State's  abundant  resource.  * 

Alabama's  geologic  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  storage  of  ground  water. 

P.  E.  LaMoreaux,  State  geologist,  says  no 
other  large  area  in  the  Nation  and  few  other 
places  in  the  world  meet  so  favorably  the 
conditions  for  optimum  supplies  of  ground 
water  as  do  the  gently  dipping  sand,  gravel, 
and  limestone  beds  In  the  southern  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coastal  plain  and  the  Mississippi 
embayment. 

Alabama  is  almost  at  center  of  those  areas. 

LaMoreaux  estimates  that  in  the  coastal 
plain  area  from  Texas  to  Georgia,  which  In- 
cludes Alabama,  there  are  20,000  cubic  miles 
of  fresh  water  In  storage,  or  water  enough  to 
cover  the  49  continental  States  to  a  depth  of 
35  feet. 

Alabama  rivers  discharging  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  include  the  Warrlor-Tombigbee 
and  Coosa-Alabama  systems,  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, Choctawhatchee,  Pea  and  Conecuh  Riv- 
ers and  others. 

LaMoreaux  explains  that  whUe  large 
sources  of  water  exist  In  Alabama,  they  would 
not  be  of  value  to  Industry  unless  their  qual- 
ity allowed  extensive  use.  While  the  water 
varies  greatly  in  quality,  he  adds.  In  general 
It  may  be  classed  as  "some  of  the  best  nat- 
ural water  in  the  Nation." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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itON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  Tte:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

li  ednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  UDAIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago I  aily  News  has  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  should  like  to  caU  to  the  atten- 
tbHi  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  a  suggestion 
for  ai  f4)propriate  punishment  to  be 
given  hoBe  mop-headed  demonstrators 
who  rj  cently  have  been  tearing  up  their 
draft  curds. 

The  suggestion  is  that,  cruel  and  un- 
usual hough  It  might  be,  these  young 
men  Xn  required  to  read  some  American 
history ,  If  we  think  of  punishment  as  a 
means  of  achieving  rehabilitation,  surely 
this  pifiishment  would  be  peculiarly  ap- 
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Warped  View  of  America 


Speaker,  without  objection,  I  In- 

thls  point  in  the  Appendix  the 

to  which  I  have  referred,  taken 

Daily  News  of  August  20,  1965 : 

Chicago  Dally  News,  Aug.  20,  1965] 

Wasped  Vnrw  of  Amekica 


t  le 
1be 


young  men  have  lately  been  protest- 
involvement  in  Vietnam  by  tearing 
draft  cards,  and  Congress  is  con- 
what  punishment  should  be  pre- 
For  that  offense, 
ipqulred  reading  of  American  history 
itself  as  possibly  remedial  in  some 
though  the  courts  might  con- 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  for 
the  mop-headed  demonstrators  with 
afergles  to  all  things  decent  or  sen- 


tl&t 


Tiat 


Is  deeply  embedded  in  national  doc- 
no  one  may  choose  only  those 
the  American  system  that  happen 
him,  and  tMm  his  back  on  all  the 
would  be  anarchy,  but  it  would 
□decent  and  stupid. 
Tolen  nee  for  opposing  viewpoints,  ac- 
qulescei  ce  in  majority  decisions,  and  ac- 
ceptano  <.  of  the  law  are  far  more  than  moral 
deslrabl  s;  they  are  practical  democratic 
necesslt  es.  Protest  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  syst  sm,  but  only  up  to  a  point.  Gener- 
ally spei  Ung.  that  is  the  point  where  protest 
transgresses  the  law  or  imperils  the  public 
If  there  Is  any  other  reasonable 
democracy  to  work,  we  do  not  know 


o 


tl  at 


is   a  common  thread    linking   the 

destroyers  with  those  Americans 

with  everyone  who  says  what  a 

wrong-headed  country  America  Is, 

the  likes  of  the  New  Jersey  college 

who  said  recently,  "I  do  not  fear 

he  impending  Vietcong  victory  in 

I  welcome  it." 

must  be  pitifully   warped   people, 

accept  the  reality  that  even  the 

NatlOD  miist  fall  short  of  perfec- 

dtlzenship   involves   cherishing 


the  Nation  for  what  It  is,  along  with  striving 
to  correct  its  fallings. 

What  Is  certain  Is  that  a  better  nation 
will  not  result  from  bximing  draft  cards,  or 
beUttllng  America,  or  hewing  the  other  side 
wins  In  Vietnam,  it  wont  come,  either, 
from  people  burning  churches,  or  from  peo- 
ple throwing  rocks  and  toppling  bystanders' 
cars  in  the  streets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  isn't  much 
wrong  with  America  that  wouldn't  be  cured 
if  the  energies  of  all  the  faultfinders  could 
somehow  be  applied  to  constructive  ends. 


The  Older  American  Worker:   Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day W.  Willard  Wirtz,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Issued  the  traditional  Labor  Day 
statement.  I  found  his  remarks  con- 
cerning eCrorts  now  being  made  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex,  and  age  were 
exceptionally  pertinent. 

Discrimination  against  the  older 
worker  is  now  being  studied  by  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  place  the 
Secretary's  Labor  Day  statement,  his 
testimony  before  my  subcommittee,  and 
the  introduction  to  his  report  of  June 
30,  "The  Older  American  Worker:  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment,"  in  the 
Record  : 

Remarks  of  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Labor  Day 
1965 

This  year,  Labor  Day  means  looking  back 
with  satisfaction  and  it  means  looking  ahead 
with  great  encouragement  and  with  hope. 

In  the  last  year,  there  have  been  more  jobs 
created  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Unemployment,  lower  today  than  it  has 
been  in  the  last  8  years,  gains  on  every  front. 
And  yet  we  look  ahead  too.  with  even  more 
promise  for  the  future.  This  summer  more 
than  800,000  boys  and  girls  went  to  work  who 
wouldn't  otherwise  have  gone  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  special  programs  that  American 
industry  put  before  them. 

We  look  ahead  now  toward  a  year  in  which 
we  are  going  to  put  youth  employment  be- 
hind us  and  give  every  boy  and  girl  In  this 
country  an  opportunity  for  the  work  which 
is  that  boy  or  girl's  birthright.  We  look 
back  on  a  year  in  which  we  have  virtually 
eliminated  racial  discrimination  as  far  as  un- 
employment is  concerned  and  we  look  ahead 
toward  a  year  in  which  we  will  take  great 
strides — make  great  strides— toward  the 
elimination  of  racial  disadvantage  as  far  as 
work  is  concerned. 

We  face  squarely  this  year  the  problem 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  we 
look  ahead  toward  a  year  in  which  that  prob- 
lem will  be  behind  us.  We  look  ahead  par- 
ticularly this  year  toward  the  facing  of  the 
problem  of  discrimination  against  older 
workers,  and  we  mean  by  older  workers  not 
Just  those  over  60  or  65,  but  those  who  work 
at  a  disadvantage  even  after  45  or  50,  and  I 
count  one  of  the  real  challenges  of  the  next 
year. ahead  the  elimination  of  that  kind  of 
discrimination . 


And  so  on  this  day  of  parades  and  picnics 
a  day.  too.  when  we  look  back  at  what  we've 
done,  we  look  ahead  at  Trtiat  we,  at  the  height 
of  the  affluence  of  the  greatest  nation  hi  the 
world  and  history,  can  do  with  all  that  we 
have  before  us  to  assure  full  work  opportu- 
nlty  for  every  man  and  woman;  every  child 
who  has  finished  his  education  in  this 
coimtry. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  of  W.  Willabd  Wirtz.  Secretabt 
OF  Labor,  Before  the  Select  Labor  sub- 
committee. House  Combsittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  on  Employment  Problems 
OF  THE  Older  Worker,  August  25.  1965 
I  welcome  the  oppwrtimlty  to  participate 
in  these  hearings  which  deal  with  what  my 
June  repOTt  to  the  Ctongress,  on  the  older 
American  worker,  called  a  pressing  piece  of 
unfinished  business  for  those  who  consider  It 
not  heresy,  but  the  fullest  reverence,  to  In- 
clude the  perfectibility  of  life  within  the 
human  competence. 

This  unfinished  business  Is  the  combined 
task  of  establishing  a  public  policy  regarding 
discrimination  based  on  age  and  of  meeting 
the  problems  of  American  workers  which  are 
associated  with  advancing  years.  These  years 
can  in  many  ways  be  the  best,  if  we  only 
use  the  means  at  hand  to  make  them  so. 

Employment — usefulness — is  the  difference 
for  most  people  between  life's  having  mean- 
ing or  no  meaning.  Yet  today,  all  too  often, 
as  a  worker  grows  older  he  finds  the  doors 
of  employment  opportunity  closed  to  him. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  new  employees 
hired  today  are  45  or  older.  In  70  percent 
of  the  establishments  surveyed  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service  for  my  report  to  the  C!on- 
gress,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  new  hires 
were  workers  45  and  over.  One-fifth  of  the 
employers  hired  no  workers  over  45.  Over- 
all, only  8.6  percent  of  the  total  ntw  hires 
represented  workers  45  and  over. 

About  half  of  all  Job  openings  which  de- 
velop in  the  private  economy  each  year  are 
closed  to  those  over  55.  A  quarter  are  closed 
to  those  over  45. 

The  consequences  both  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  individuals  involved  of  this  waste 
of  human  resources  show  up  in  lost  poten- 
tial production,  human  hardship,  and  frus- 
tration. 

Last  year  we  averaged  1  million  unem- 
ployed workers  45  years  of  age  and  over. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  about  four 
times  that  many  experienced  some  unem- 
ployment. The  majority  of  these  found  work 
again  within  a  few  weeks. 

But  two-fifths  of  those  between  45  and 
65,  and  three-fourths  of  those  65  and  over, 
were  out  of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 
One  in  six  of  those  under  65,  and  one  in 
three  of  those  65  or  over  were  out  of  work 
for  27  weeks  or  longer. 

About  a  billion  dollars  was  paid  out  to 
workers  45  and  over  In  unemployment  in- 
siirance  in  1964.  A  substantial  proportion 
of  this  can  probably  be  charged  to  age  re- 
strictions. The  loss  in  potential  production 
would  amount  to  two  or  three  times  the  size 
of  these  payments.  The  loss  from  involim- 
tary  retirement  might  be  even  greater;  it 
might  run  to  several  billion  doUars  a  year. 
Although  the  employment  of  older  workers 
has  shown  marked  improvement  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year — they  have  begun  to 
benefit  from  the  general  Improvement  in 
employment  over  the  last  4  years — for  all  too 
many,  reemployment  will  continue  to  be 
difficult  or  impossible  because  of  various 
forms  of  direct  and  indirect  age 
iJfecilmlnatlon. 

What  became  crystal  clear  from  our  year- 
long study  was  that  the  problems  faced  by 
older  workers  will  yield  to  no  single,  simple 
solution. 

Arbitrary  and  imjust  discrimination,  where 
it  exists,  must  be  stopped,  but  to  rest  at  this 
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-ould  be  to  rest  with  less  than  halfway 
measures.  Private  reth-ement,  pension,  in- 
grffance  and  health  plans,  and  senlcwlty 
oractices  which  on  the  whole  protect  and 
Lward  workers,  operate  against  the  reem- 
oioyment  of  older  workers,  and  need  to  be 
modified.  The  means  of  bringing  Jobs  and 
workers  together  should  be  strengthened, 
finally,  we  must  enable  our  citizens  of  all 
ues  to  keep  themselves  better  attuned  to 
repld  progress,  periodically  to  be  refreshed 
through  further  knowledge  and  a  new  out- 
look to  catch  up  on  education  of  which  they 
were  deprived  or  which  they  did  not  fully 
appreciate  earlier. 

Our  study  made  it  very  clear  that  age  dis- 
crimination bears  Uttle  resemblance  to  dis- 
crimination based  on  ethnic  or  religious 
grounds.  We  did  not  find  the  dUllke  or 
ialice  that  one  encounters  in  racial 
discrimination. 

The  Issue  of  discrimination  revolves  pri- 
marily around  Judgments  regarding  the 
effect  of  age  on  ability  to  work  producUvely. 
Tet  we  know  that  chronological  age  Is  a 
poOT  measure  trf  ability  or  potential  perf  orm- 
ince.  On  the  key  issue  of  physical  capability, 
medical  research  gives  no  support  to  re- 
strictive age  lines  which  have  been  drawn. 
To  the  contrary.  The  aging  process  has,  in 
most  cases,  Uttle  effect  on  skill  before  age  60. 
Yet  physical  capability  was  by  far  the 
most  frequent  basis  cited  for  age  limits. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  firms  which  set  age 
limits  on  this  ground  reported  no  study  -vr 
Investigation  as  a  basis  for  Judgment.  Age 
limits  piirportedly  based  on  physical  de- 
mands of  the  Job  varied  widely  for  the  saftie 
types  of  Jobs.  Some  employers  hired  older 
workers  for  Jobs  from  which  other  employ- 
ers barred  them  because  of  age. 

Nor  are  chronological  age  limits  supported 
by  studies  of  work  performance  and  produc- 
tivity. There  are  wide  variations  among 
individuals  in  every  age  group,  only  very 
smaU  declines  in  average  performance  up  to 
age  60  even  in  factory  production  work 
which  taxes  physical  stamina,  and  no 
decline  in  clerical  occupations  where  a  great 
many  age  limits  are  found. 

Our  study  shows  also  that  age  restric- 
tions are  clearly  related  to  the  supply  of 
labor  and  avallabUity  of  Jobs. 

Higher  proportions  of  older  workers  were 
hired  in  the  skilled  occupations,  hi  the  tra- 
ditional crafts  and  in  the  professional  and, 
semlprofessional  occupations  where  wide- 
spread shortages  exist,  and  In  the  expand- 
ing but  traditionally  lower  paid  sales  and, 
services  occupations. 

The  lowest  proportions  hired  were  to  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  industrial  occupations 
and  in  clerical  occupations. 

Employers  were  often  quite  frank  to  tell- 
ing us  that  they  would  waive  performance 
for  younger  workers  if  older  workers  were 
the  only  group  available.  Age  limits  were 
set  at  higher  points  for  scarce  skUled  and 
managerial  talent  than  for  semiskilled  or  un- 
skilled workers. 

It  thus  becomes  clear,  as  our  report  states, 
that  "The  fundamental  fact  that  will  de- 
termine the  situation  of  the  imemployed 
worker  is  the  condition  of  the  national 
economy  •  •  *.  Full  employment  comes  first 
in  any  serious  intention  to  elimtoate  the  dis- 
advantages which  unemployed  older  work- 
ers must  overcome." 

But  there  are  also  many  specific  prob- 
lems which  need  positive  action  to  resolve. 
Our  report  recommended  action  in  four 
areas.  As  the  report  indicated,  these  rec- 
ommendations derive  only  from  the  di- 
rective and  the  study.  They  do  not  con- 
stitute proposals  by  the  admtolstratlon. 
Their  ultimate  consideration  will  necessarily 
be  as  part  of  a  broader  balanctog  with  other 
important  measvires  Involvtag  other  needs. 
First,  we  need  to  elimtoate  arbitrary  age 
discrimination  In  employment  where  it 
exists. 


We  have  explored  the  possibility  of  new 
nonstatutory  means  of  dealtog  with  arbitrary 
discrimtoatlon.    That  area  Is  barren. 

Twenty  States  and  Puerto  Blco  now  have 
statutes  prohibiting  arbitrary  discrimination 
in  employment  on  the  basis  of  age.  We  have 
conferred  with  the  administrators  of  these 
laws  and  made  detaUed  reviews  of  experience 
in  seven  States.  The  administrators  are 
agreed  that  the  statutes  provide  a  strong 
foundation  for  an  aggressive  education  pro- 
gram. The  laws  clearly  ha»e  reduced  the 
more  obvious  forms  of  discrimination,  such 
as  age  specifications  in  help  wanted  ads. 
Most  of  the  States  are  hampered  by  toade- 
quate  funds  and  staff.  Some  States  report, 
however,  that  Job  opportunities  have  in- 
creased for  older  workers  since  their  laws 
were  enacted. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  complaints  filed 
imder  these  laws  by  workers  alleging  age  dis- 
crimination have  been  found  by  the  State 
authorities  to  warrant  adratoistrative  action 
to  brtag  the  employer  tato  compliance. 

The  Federal  Government  needs  to  declare 
and  implement  a  national  policy  with  respect 
to  hiring  on  the  basis  of  ability  rather  than 
age.  It  is  clear  from  State  experience  with 
statutes  prohlbittog  age  discrimlantlon  in 
employment  that  they  can  help  reduce  such 
practices  when  well  administered  and  well 
enforced.  It  Is  also  clear  that  an  educa- 
tional program,  most  essential  to  good  ad- 
mtolstratlon and  achievement  of  good  re- 
sults. Is  far  more  effective  when  based  on  a 
statute. 

Even  though  a  claim  of  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination is  found  to  be  imsubstfintiated,  pub- 
lic responsibility  should  extend  to  acting 
upon  other  needs  of  the  worker  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  claim — reeducation, 
training,  counseling,  health  care,  or  Just 
placement  assistance. 

Second,  we  need  action  to  adjust  certain 
institutional  arrangements  where  they  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  older  worker. 

Pension  plan  limitation  were  cited  by  some 
employers  as  a  reason  for  not  hiring  older 
workers.  This  Is  only  In  part  a  cost  question, 
perhaps  in  lesser  part.  Many  private  pen- 
sion plans  exclude  new  employees  beyond  a 
certain  age  from  coverage — one-third  of 
them  at  age  65;  one-half  at  age  60. 

Similarly,  promotlon-from-wlthto  policies 
and  staffing  policies  designed  to  matotato  a 
work  force  age  balance  often  restrict  hiring 
to  lower  paid  entry  levels  considered  un- 
suitable for  older  workers. 

Seniority  systems  which  protect  workers 
with  long  service  may — where  units  are  nar- 
row and  rules  rigid — result  to  layoffs  of  older 
workers  with  long  service  from  one  unit 
while  new  workers  are  being  hired  to  an- 
other. 

Early  retirement  is  also  a  mixed  blessing 
for  the  older  worker.  On  the  one  hand  it 
makes  it  possible  for  some  to  retire  when 
faced  with  displacement  or  layoff;  on  the 
other  it  tends  to  push  downward  the  maxi- 
mum age  at  which  employers  will  hire  new 
workers. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Corporate 
Pensions  made  a  number  of  reconunend*- 
tlons  to  the  President  last  January.  These, 
particularly  those  for  vesttog  and  portability 
of  pensions,  deserve  serious  consideration. 

New  forms  of  private  annuity  coverage 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  some  retire- 
ment Income  for  older  workers  without  to- 
creasing  the  new  employer's  pension  costs 
inordinately  or  requiring  modifications  to 
his  pension  plan. 

A  comprehensive  formal  review  is  also 
needed  for  our  systems  of  providing  toccane 
during  disability,  to  fill  gape  to  coverage  and 
tocome  protection  to  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  eixq>loyment  of  both  older 
and  handicapped  workers. 

We  should  like  to  see  assistance  provided 
to  private  parties  in  ooUeottve  bargaining  to 
the  complicated  area  of  aenloclty.    Surely 


procedures  can  be  devised  which  will  open 
up  added  employment  opportunities  for  dis- 
placed workers  with  years  of  Indxistrlal  serv- 
ice while  protecting  the  seniority  rights  of 
employed  workers. 

The  third  area  of  action  tovolvee  the  In- 
creased  avaliabiUty  of  work  by  creattog  more 
Jobs  and  improved  matching  of  skUls  and 
Jobs. 

The  U.S.  BSnployment  Service  and  its  affili- 
ated State  services  constitute  the  first  line 
of  operations.  We  know  from  experience 
that  much  more  can  be  done  for  the  (Hder 
worker  when  a  concentrated  effort  is  made. 
The  resources  of  the  employment  service  have 
been  taxed  by  the  employment  needs  of  many 
disadvantaged  groups  and  of  the  postwar 
baby  crop  that  has  been  sweUlng  the  lab« 

Additional  part-time  work  opportunities 
are  needed  for  persons  appraa<^itog  or  al- 
ready in  retirement,  not  only  to  private  em- 
plo3nnent  but  to  OMnmunlty  and  public  serv- 
ices. The  poverty  programs,  health  and 
medicare  programs,  edueation.  social  services, 
recreation,  homemaking,  repair  and  matote- 
nance  services  suggest  possibilities. 

Further,  out  collective  rilorts  and  our 
tho\ights  must  take  some  new  directions. 

Job  redesign  can  enable  more  older  workers 
to  function  effectively  at  high  levels  of  pro- 
ductivity. In  the  past  we  have  tried  to  fit 
people  to  Jobs— we  need  also  to  fit  Jobs  to 

people. 

Beyond  the  work  span,  the  prospects  of  to- 
creastogly  longer  periods  of  retirement  dic- 
tate better  preparation  and  planntog  for 
those  years — ^many  more  programs  are  need- 
ed, possibly  under  Jotot  labor-management 
sF>onsorshlp  patterned  after  some  which  have 
already  proven  their  value. 

It  is  far  better  for  individuals  and  for 
society  to  seek  ways  to  develop,  preserve,  and 
utilize  hximan  abUltles,  than  to  cast  them 
aside,  lose  their  contribution,  undermtoe 
their  sense  of  human  dignity,  and  add  to 
mounting  welfare  costs. 

As  long  as  many  community  tasks  remain 
undone,  many  services  remain  vmprovlded. 
and  people  who  are  wilUng  and  able  to  work 
are  idle,  local  communities  should  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  financiaUy  to  xmder- 
take  such  tasks  and  provide  such  services. 
We  recognize  that  such  opportunities  can- 
not be  provided  everywhere  to  everyone  who 
needs  them.  Special  consideration  should 
therefore  be  given  to  meeting  the  inoMne 
needs  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
workers  between  age  55  and  65  who  have  to- 
adequate  financial  resources,  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  ccsnpensation,  are  not 
yet  eligible  for  retirement  benefits,  and  have 
no  prospects  of  employment. 

The  fourth  and  last  area  of  action  may 
involve  the  most  important  steps  we  can 
take  and  therefore  may  call  for  the  most 
far-reaching  solutions. 

Men  and  women  are  livtog  longer  than  in 
the  past  while  the  world  of  ideas,  of  knowl- 
edge, of  work  Is  changing  more  rapidly.  No 
person  today  can  afford  to  fall  very  far  be- 
hind in  the  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe. 

One  of  the  older  worker's  greatest  handi- 
caps is  that  he  often  has  insufficient  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  of  today's 
Jobs.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  barrier  to  the  reemployment  of  dis- 
placed workers  when  they  are  competing 
with  better  educated  youngsters.  Three- 
fifths  of  our  work  force  55  years  of  age  and 
over  has  less  than  a  high  school  education; 
more  than  one-fifth  has  less  than  8  years  of 
schooling. 

Our  experience  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  has  taught  us 
that  retraining  jjrograms  few  many  older 
workers  must  be  custom  UUored.  Though 
there  are  stlU  too  few  to  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Tralntog  Act  training  programs, 
we  now  have  some  means  of  assisting  those 
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who  1  re  unemployed.  As  yet,  however,  we 
have  ]  Lo  adequate  means  for  enabling  workers 
to  coi  iplete  their  educations  while  they  are 
still  e  mployed  and  before  they  become  vul- 
nerab  e  to  displacement  as  technology 
Chang  BS  or  plants  relocate. 

Till  situation  calls  for  a  new  system  of 
continuing  training  and  educational  oppor- 
to  prepare  workers,  while  they  are 
employed,  for  Job  changes,  to  reduce 
vulnerability  to  displacement,  to  pro- 
hem  against  discrimination,  and  to 
.he  way  to  satisfying  activity  in  retire- 
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Such  a  program  should  be  available,  with 
appro  Hiate  financial  assistance,  to  workers 
who  f  illed  to  obtain  good  educations  earlier 
or  wh  0  need  to  refresh  or  modernize  their 
knowl^ge  or  their  skills. 

methods   of   financing   the   program 

require  thorough  study.     Some  form 

cor  trlbut<H7  educational  insxirance  might 

er  vlsaged.    Exploration    is    also    needed 
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of  these  proposals  constitute  an  In- 

"  In  people  which  would  benefit  not 

individuals  It  would  serve,  but  the 

economy  and  all  of  society. 

llze  that  bringing  the  variety  of  pro- 
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poet  Browning  could  write  of  growing 
i  say  of  it:   "The  beet  is  yet  to  be. 
of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made." 
later,  reality  has  still  not  caught 
that   poetry.     Although   scientists 
have  extended  life  with  aJmoet 
ingenuity,  and  have  eased  some  of 
"'  pains  of  old  age,  there  has  been 
►le  inventicm  regarding  the  uses 
long  years  of  vigorous  active  life 
commence  at  the  point  where,  un- 
thls  generation,  life  began  rapidly 
Yet.  this  is  in  truth  a  miracle,  a  new 
"Pan:  and  It  Is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
has  brought  with  it  new  problems  as 
olved.  Indeed  as  yet  hardly  examined. 
Social    Security    Act    of    1935    eetab- 
%  historic  precedent,  but  security  is 
than  a  foundation  for  satisfaction, 
itself  enough.     Subsequent  legisla- 
-^urlous    housing    acts,    parts    of    the 
-rty    program,    provisions    to    cover 
the  costs  of  illness  that  comes  with 
recognized  the  right  to  grow  old  in 
Yet  decency,  too,  is  meager  reward. 
J  the  problems  associated  with  ad- 
years  remains,  accordingly,  a  press- 
-   of   imfinished   business  for   those 
aer  it  not  heresy,  but  the  fullest 
>,  to  Include  the  j)erfectlbillty  of  life 
the  human  competence. 
Is.  in  this  connection,   no  harsher 
in  most   men's   lives   than   someone 
,  udgment    that    they    are    no    longer 
heir  keep.    It  is  then,  when  the  an- 
the  hiring  gate  is,  "You're  too  old," 
man  turns  away,   in   another   poet's 
finding  "nothing   to   look   backward 
pride,  nothing  to  look   forward   to 
>e."     If  that  verdict  is  fair  on  the 
can  only  be  viewed  as  part  of  life's 
mystery.    But  if  that  verdict  is  un- 
imneceeBary,  it  Is  part  of  man's  in- 
to man  that  can  be  Jind  must  be 
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this  is  the  context  of  the  Congress 

,  in  section  715  of  the  Civil  Rights 

J4,that: 

Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  a  full 

aplete   study    of    the    factors   which 

end  to  result  in  discrimination  in 
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employment  because  of  age  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  discrimination  on  the 
economy  and  Individuals  affected.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1965,  con- 
taining the  results  of  such  study  and  shall 
Include  in  such  report  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  prevent  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination in  employment  because  of  age  as 
he  determines  advisable  " 

This  report  is  presented  in  respoiiKe  to  this 
requirement. 

The  congressional  directive  was  carefully 
and  precisely  worded,  avoiding  prejudgment 
of  the  influence  of  discrimination  on  the 
employment  of  older  workers,  recognizing 
subtly  that  not  all  discrimination  in  this 
area  Is  "arbitrary,"  asking  a  broad  considera- 
tion of  all  "factors  which  might  tend  to 
result  in  discrimination"  In  employment  be- 
cause of  age.  and  requesting  a  report  on  the 
consequences  of  these  factors  both  on  the 
economy  and  on  the  individuals  affected. 
These  guides  have  shaped  this  report. 

The  development  of  responsible  and  effec- 
tive public  policy  regarding  discrimination 
based  on  age  requires  as  steadfast  and  un- 
fearing  confrontation  of  reality  as  did  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  opposed  to 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  But  there  is  an 
essential  difference. 

The  Nation  has  faced  the  fact — rejecting 
Inherited  prejudice  or  contrary  conviction — 
that  people's  ability  and  usefulness  is  unre- 
lated to  the  facts  of  their  race,  or  color,  or 
religion,  or  sex,  or  the  geography  of  their 
birth.  Having  accepted  this  truth,  the  easy 
thing  to  do  would  be  simply  to  extend  the 
conclusions  derived  from  it  to  the  problem 
of  discrimination  In  employment  based  on 
aging,  and  be  done  with  the  matter.  This 
would  be  easy — and  wrong. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  "discrimina- 
tion" means  something  very  different,  so  far 
as  employment  practices  Involving  age  are 
concerned,  from  what  It  means  in  connection 

with  discrimination  involving — for  example 

race.  It  means  in  connection  with  the  age 
question,  furthermore,  several  different 
things. 

Emplojrment  discrimination  because  of  race 
Is  Identified,  In  the  general  understanding 
of  it,  with  nonemployment  resulting  from 
feelings  about  people  entirely  unrelated  to 
their  abiUty  to  do  the  Job.  There  is  no 
significant  discrimination  of  this  kind  so 
far  as  older  workers  are  concerned. 

The  most  closely  related  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  nonemployment  of  older  work- 
ers involves  their  rejection  because  of  as- 
simiptions  about  the  effect  of  age  on  their 
ability  to  do  a  Job  when  there  is  in  fact  no 
basis  for  these  assumptions.  It  is  this  which 
Congress  refers  to,  in  section  715  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act,  as  "arbitrary  discrimination." 

A  third  type  of  discrimination— which 
should  perhaps  be  called  something  else  en- 
tirely—involves decisions  not  to  employ  a 
person  for  a  particular  Job  because  of  his 
age  when  there  is  in  fact  a  relationship  be- 
tween his  age  and  his  ability  to  perform  the 
Job.  The  only  reason  for  marking  out  this 
third  area  is  that  It  clearly  does  exist  so  far 
as  the  age  question  is  concerned,  but  does 
not  exist  so  far  as,  for  example,  racial  or 
religious  discrimination  are  concerned. 

There  Is  finally,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned, 
that  kind  of  "discrimination"  which  result-s 
when  an  employer  txirns  an  older  man  or 
woman  away,  not  because  of  concern  about 
the  individual's  ability  to  perform  the  work, 
but  because  of  programs  and  practices 
actuaUy  designed  to  protect  the  employment 
of  older  workers  while  they  remain  in  the 
work  farce,  and  to  provide  support  when  they 
leave  it  or  are  ill.  Seniority  and  promotlon- 
from-within  systems,  and  pension  and  insur- 
ance programs,  are  a  mark  of  civilization. 
They  vastly  enhance  the  dignity,  the 
secxxrlty.  the  quality  of  the  later  years  of  life 


In  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
ironically,  they  sometimes  have  tended  to 
push  stm  further  down  the  age  at  which  em- 
ployers begin  asking  whether  or  not  « 
prospective  employee  is  too  old  to  be  taken 
on. 

With  these  distinctions  between  various 
kinds  of  "discrimination"  in  mind,  it  is  im- 
portant,  next,  to  recognize  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  value  Judgments  to  be  made  regard- 
ing any  particular  kind  of  discrimination 
based  on  age. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  judgments  must 
be  made  In  terms  of  the  Justification  for 
particular  employment  practices  in  relation- 
ship to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  particular 
enterprise  and  of  the  economic  system  as  a 
whole.  This  Includes  the  value  to  the  system 
of  making  maxlmiun  use  of  the  Nation's  full 
manpower  potential,  of  each  individuals  full 
capacity. 

What  is  less  obvious.  Indeed  still  unclear 
is  the  extent  to  which  account  is  properly 
taken  of  the  value  to  the  individual  of  oppor- 
tunity which  the  most  efficient  operation  or 
the  system  as  a  whole  might  not  provide 
The  prevailing  assumption  is  that  people  are 
created  for  Jobs  not  Jobs  for  people.  The 
difference  between  a  great  and  a  lesser  so- 
ciety— particularly  one  which  prides  itself  on 
being  individual-oriented  rather  than  sys- 
tem-oriented— includes  its  readiness  review 
this  traditional  assiunptlon.  ^be  point  is 
clearest  in  the  case  of  an  older  person  whose 
economic  value  becomes  marginal  in  tradi- 
tional marketplace  terms,  but  for  whom 
employment  is  the  difference  between  life's 
having  meaning  and  no  meaning.  This  is 
not  Just  a  matter  of  human  concern  for  the 
individual.  There  may  well  be  Involved  a 
choice  for  the  rest  of  us  between  paying,  as 
customers,  a  few  cents  an  hour  of  that  indi- 
vidual's wages  (and  getting  the  value  of  his 
productive  potential)  or.  in  the  alternative, 
paying,  as  taxpayers,  the  full  amount  of  his 
welfare  upkeep  (and  getting  nothing  in  re- 
turn). 

It  is  proper  reminder,  as  part  of  a  preface 
to  policymaking  regarding  a  question  in- 
volving age,  that  while  each  of  us  is  growing 
older  as  an  indlvldxial  we  are  growing 
younger  (at  least  for  the  present)  as  a  whole 
population. 

It  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  abso- 
lute number  of  older  persons — and  therefore 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  the  vic- 
tims of  age  discrimination  In  employment- 
is  growing  rapidly. 

There  are  today  22  million  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  55,  almost  17 
million  between  the  ages  of  55  and  65  and 
18  million  65  and  over. 

These  numbers  are  all  significantly  greater, 
both,  In  absolute  terms  and  as  a  proportiori 
of  the  entire  adult  population,  than  was 
true  10  years  ago,  or  20,  or  50. 

By  1975,  there  will  be  almost  24  million 
men  and  ^omen  between  45  and  55.  about 

20  million   between   55   and   65,   and   about 

21  million  65  and  over. 

Because  young  persons  go  to  work  later 
than  they  used  to.  and  more  and  more  older 
women  are  going  back  to  work,  the  number 
of  workers  age  45  and  over  continues  to  grow: 
and  older  workers  wUl  still  make  up  more, 
than  a  third  of  the  work  force  in  the  vears^ 
ahead. 

So  the  problem  area  Is  increasing  signif- 
icantly. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  medi.m 
age  of  the  population  in  the  United  States 
is  going  down. 

Half  of  us  are  today  under  29. 

By  1975.  half  of  us  will  be  under  26. 

What  this  mean  is  that  a  Nation  which 
already  worships  the  whole  idea  of,  youth 
must  approach  any  problem  involving  "older 
people  with  conscious  realization  of  the  spe- 
cial obligation  a  majority  assumes  with  re- 
spect to  "minority  group"  Interests.  This  is, 
to  be  sure,  one  minority  group  In  which  we 
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J,  geek  sometimes  desperately,  eiventual 
Soibership.  Discrimination  «^P^  ?»^ 
zL^eTS  remains,  nevertheless,  a  protolem 
Iwch  must  be  met  by  a  majority  who  are 
!^  themselves  adversely  affected  by  It  and 
mlv  even  be  Its  temporary  beneficiaries. 

The  discrimination  older  workers  have 
„n6t  to  fear,  however,  is  not  from  any  em- 
^^ver  malice,  or  unthinking  majority,  but 
from  the  ruthless  play  of  wholly  Imperson- 
2°^rce^most  of  them  part  of  what  is  prop- 
^ly,  if  sometimes  too  casually,  called  prog- 

"^ver  a  sixth  of  the  raUroad  engineers  In 
the  united  States  are  65  or  older  But  alrUne 
transport  pilots  must  retire  at  60.  Astro- 
nauts  are  not  hired  after  35. 

The  same  advancing  science  that  Is  ex- 
tending   people's    productive    lives    is   con- 

""TSST^sSltfl  partly,  at  least  for  the  present, 
from  the  increase  In  educational  require- 
ments for  many  Jobs,  and  from  the  fact  toat 
older  workers  today  have  less  formal  edu- 
cation on  the  whole,  than  younger  workers. 
toong  male  workers  45  to  64,  nearly  one- 
third  of  those  who  are  white,  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  nonwhite  group,  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Aniong  male 
Sorters  55  to  64,  nearly  half  of  the  white 
noup  and  more  than  three-quarters  at  the 
Lonwhlte  group  have  not  gone  beyond  the 
eighth  grade.  This  is  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  education  of  young  persons  now  enter- 
ing the  workforce. 

Any  formal  employment  standard  which 
requires,  t<x  example,  a  high  school  diploma 
wUl  obvlotisly  work  against  the  employment 
of  many  older  workers— unfairly  If.  despite 
his  limited  schooling,  an  older  worker's  years 
of  experience  have  given  lilm  the  relevant 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  education. 

In  1964,  about  3Mi  million  workers  45  years 
old  or  older  were  involuntarily  imemployed 
at  one  time  or  another.  As  the  number  of 
older  workers  Increases,  the  problem  of  their 
Job  readjustment  and  unemployment  will  be 
oompovmded.  The  achievement  of  fuller  em- 
ployment opportunity  In  the  economy  as  a 
whole  wlU  provide  more  jobs  for  older  work- 
ers. At  the  same  thne,  the  pace  of  changing 
technology,  changing  jobs,  changing  educa- 
Uonal  requirements,  and  changing  personnel 
practices  increases  the  need  for  special  ef- 
forts if  older  workers'  employment  prospects 
are  to  improve  slgnlflcajitly. 

The  findings  which  follow  In  this  report 
Identify  the  extent  to  which  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  age  discrimination  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  arbitrary  discrimination,  as  a 
factor  In  the  unemployment  of  older  work- 
ers. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
suggest  measures  which  can  and  should  be 
taken  to  increase  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  Nation  and  the  satisfac- 
tions of  life  for  millions  of  older  American 
workers  who  will  otherwise  be  the  victims 
of  discrimination  In  employment  based  on 
age. 


Hon.  John  W.  McCormack  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1965 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
delegates  of  the  29th  biennial  oonveiition 
of  the  Supreme  Lodge.  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  In  America,  who  met  in  Baltimore, 


Md..  on  Auguat  25-29,  1965.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  have  commended 
our  illustrious  Speaker,  Johk  W.  McCor- 
mack, upon  hla  outstanding  leadership 
demonstrated  in  connection  with  the 
recent  passage  by  the  House  of  the  legis- 
lation amending  our  immigration  law. 

The  resolution  follows: 
To  THE  Speaker  of  the  House,  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack 
The  Supreme  Lodge,  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America    at    its    29th    biennial    convention, 
unanimously  resolved  to  commend  the  forth- 
right  leadership  you  demonstrated   in  this 
89th  Congress  as  follows: 
•   "Whereas  during  your  many  years  of  most 
honorable  service  to  our  country  you  have 
demonstrated  an  exemplary  conduct  and  de- 
votion that  have  won  our  hearts  and  admira- 
tion of  us  all;  and 

"Whereas,  diuring  the  present  session  of 
Congress  and  throughout  your  career  of  pub- 
lic service,  you  have  served  with  outstanding 
leadership,  as  well  as  with  deep  understand- 
ing and  compassion;  and 

"Whereas,  in  recent  days  through  your 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
most  discrlminatOTy  and  caprlcous  immigra- 
tion policy,  after  remaining  on  our  statute 
book  for  more  than  four  decades,  has  met  its 
demise:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America,  extend  to  the  Honorable  Johk  W. 
McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, its  profotmd  appreciation  as  weU 
as  Its  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  life. 


Incentive  Under  Attack  Again 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH   CA»OLrKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr^vSpeaker,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  appeared  in  the  August 
24  1965.  edition  of  the  Shelby  Dally  Star. 
Shelby,  N.C.,  with  regpect  to  H.R.  8282. 
the  proposed  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1965. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Star  editorial.  I  fed  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  find  the 
editorial  to  be  most  Interesting  and  in- 
formative, and  I  insert  it  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Shelby  E)ally  Star,  Aug.  24,  1965] 
Incentive  Under  Attack  Again 

Employer,  employee  incentive  will  take  a 
terrific  licking  if  the  Congress  ever  passes 
H  R.  8282,  which  now  is  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunitte  of  the  U.S.  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission Chairman  Henry  Kendall  cut 
through  the  complexities  of  this  matter  in 
an  appearance  before  the  committee  last 
week.  He  characterized  the  whole  of  HJl. 
8282  for  what  it  really  is,  a  blatant  first  step 
toward  "ultimate  Federal  control  of  imem- 
ployment  insurance." 

He  hit  the  button  sqxiarely  in  the  center. 

But  the  Individual  faeets  of  this  federali- 
zation attempt  are  as  Intriguing  as  the  pro- 
jected results  of  the  whole.  Their  collecUve 
impact  on  incentive — Individual  as  well  as 
corporate — would  be  catastrophic. 

One  of  these  catastrophic  possibilities  was 
addressed  admirably  weU  recently  by  the 
Daily  Advance  of  Elizabeth  City.  That 
newspaper  noted  in  an  editorial  that: 


One  of  the  things  it  (H,B.  8282)  prt^xiaes 
is  abolishment  of  tha  'experience  rating 
table' — a  device  •  •  •  (which)  meaui  that 
companies  In  low-unemployment  industries 
do  not  pay  as  much  unemployment  tax  as  do 
companies  in  high-unemployment  Industries. 
Since  1943,  the  experience  rating  tables  of 
North  Carolina  have  saved  employers  some 
f400  million  In  unemployment  taxes. 

"To  abolish  savings  of  that  order  would  be 
to  rob  North  Carolina  employers  of  any  In- 
centive to  set  their  Individual  employment 
policies  with  an  eye  toward  their  cumulative 
effect  on  statewide  unemployment  levels." 

Some  few  States  have  been  either  iinable 
or  unwilling  to  compile  comparable  records. 
Therefore — and  since  nothing  bugs  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  like  State-level  suc- 
cesses— the  goal  now  appears  to  be  control 
of  the  many  because  of  the  shortcomings  and 
faUures  of  the  few.  That  Is  ridiculous  on  ite 
face. 

It  is.  however,  merely  a  beginning.  For 
H.R.  8282  soars  continuously  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous. 

Consider  first  that  HJR.  8282  prc^Kwes  add- 
ing 26  weeks  of  Federal  unemployment  bene- 
fits after  an  Individual  had  exhausted  the  26 
weeks  of  State  benefits  presently  provided. 

Then  imderstand  that  H  Jl.  8282  would  re- 
quire every  State  to  pay  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  those  who.  without  good  cause, 
had  voluntarily  quit  their  jobs. 

Tie  the  two  together.    Fifty-two  wedcs  of 
assured  compensation,  plus  an  open  Invlta- 
tlon  to  quit  whenever  the  mood  strikes.    The 
results  are  too  obvious  to  elabwute  upon. 
But  there's  more. 

Presently,  those  men  and  women  dis- 
charged by  an  employer  tor  willful  miscon- 
duct on  the  job  are  due  no  benefits.  For 
example,  a  person  fired  for  drinking  on  the 
Job  Is,  so  to  speak,  on  his  own. 

H.R.  8282,  however,  would  provide  such 
an  individual  with  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Existing  regulations  stipulate  also  that 
persons  out  of  work  through  no  fault  ot 
theirs  receive  compensation — within  apedfled 
limits — until  such  time  as  the  Employment 
Security  C<Mnmlsslon  or  the  tndlvldtial  comes 
up  with  suitable  WOTk. 

That  makes  sense,  apparently,  to  all  save 
the  backers  of  8282.  For  they'd  require  every 
State  to  continue  pairing  unemployment 
compensation  to  those  seeking  work  but  re- 
fusing to  accept  suitable  ranployment. 

Such  proposals  cater  only  to  the  slothful 
instincts. 

North  Carolina's  existing  program  is  un- 
surpassed In  human  scope  and  Incentive  em- 
phasis. Rather  than  attempting  to  scuttle 
it  and  like  programs  In  other  States,  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  should  be 
pressing  for  nationwide  emulation. 


Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OP   OKUVaOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the 
29th  biennial  convention  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge,  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America, 
held  In  Baltimore.  Md..  on  August  25-29, 
1965.  The  resolution  comended  the  out- 
standing work  performed  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
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258q  to  rerlse  the  Nation's  Immigration 

to  eliminate  the  national  origins 

system  and  set  general  priorities 

Amission  to  the  United  States. 


syst  im 

quo4a 

for 


T]  le  resolution  follows: 
Tl  e  Supreme  Lodge,  OnXer  Sona  of  Italy  In 
Ame  lea,  at  Its  29tli  biennial  convention  In 
the  (  ity  ot  Baltimore,  unanlmcusly  resolved 
to  jf,j  tribute  to  Coogreeaman  Pxtzb  W. 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  for  his  personal 
jfflclal  efforts  In  behalf  of  Italian  and 
mlncslty    people    of    the    world,    as 
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man 
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Our  policy  Is  clearly  short 


Congressman  Rodzko  has  dlstln- 

hlmself  during  hla  17  years  of  out- 

_:  soTlce  as  a  great  American  states- 

and  an   equally   great  humanitarian; 


through   these   years   of  service 

RosiNo    has   fought    fco-    the 

a   and   the   oppressed;    and 

as  a  vlgorotis  and  effective  leader 

constantly  fought  for  social  reforms 

benefit  not  only  of  the  American 

but  for  all  mankind;  and 

Congressman   Bodino    has    dlll- 

and    constructively    contributed    to 

catises  abnMd  as  weU  as  in  the  United 

as  an  active  delegate  to  the  NATO 

ina'  Conference  and  the  Inter- 

Coaunlttee  for  European  Ml- 

and 

thanks  to  Congressman  Rodino's 
efforts  and  talents.  HJl.  2580  was 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 

89th  Congress;  and 

the  Americans  of  Italian  heritage 
as  all  racial  minority  people  can  be 
proud  of  his  many  humanitarian  con- 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 
That  the  Supreme  Lodge,  Order 
>f  Italy,  In  convention  assembled,  ex- 
i  special  commendation  to  Congress- 
1  "rrni  W.  Rodimo,  Jh.,  of  New  Jersey,  for 
efl  ectlve,  lifelong  work  as  a  champion  of 
ui  iderprlvlleged,  as  weU  as  Its  best  wishes 
"  jappy  life  and  continued  success  In  his 
Ulustrlous  career. 
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production 
sighted. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  let  me  repeat.  I  do  not 
support  trade  In  wheat  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Still  less  do  I  feel  that  American 
interests  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  pro- 
mote this  trade  at  any  cost.  That  is 
why  I  oppose  sacrificing  American  mari- 
time interests  so  that  this  wheat  can  be 
made  more  attractive  to  the  Soviets.  If 
the  Soviets  will  not  buy  this  wheat  when 
it  Includes  costs  of  shipment  in  Amer- 
ican ships,  then  we  should  not  sell  it  to 
them. 

I  know  that  the  wheat  producers, 
grain  merchants,  and  railroads  want 
these  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviets,  what- 
ever the  boon  to  the  Soviet  economy  or 
whatever  the  detriment  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  This  Is  pure  finan- 
cial opportunism. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Johnson 
administration  surrendered  to  the  Com- 
munists in  the  United  Nations  on  the 
question  of  loss  of  voting  power  because 
of  unpaid  dues.  Now  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  surrender  on  the  terms  of 
trade  in  wheat.  There  seems  to  be  no 
hmit  to  the  administration's  willingness 
to  surrender  on  financial  and  other 
quesUons  with  respect  to  which  it  would 
be  sensible  and  proper  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  Soviets.  This  is  In  marked 
contrast,  unfortunately,  to  the  adminis- 
tration's wUIingness  to  buy  rice  paddy 
acreage  with  blood  In  Vietnam  after 
having  seemingly  passed  up  some  oppor- 
tunities to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  drop  the  requirement 
that  wheat  shipped  to  the  Soviets  be 
shipped  50  percent  of  the  time  in 
American-flag  ships.  We  have  seen  too 
many  surrenders  on  easy  fields  of  battle 
Let  us  not  compound  our  mistakes 


W  leat  Shipment  to  tbe  Soviet  Bloc 
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PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 

opportunity  to  vigorously  express  my 

to  the  proposed  reversal  of 

policy  that  half  the  American 

Tclal  wheat  sales  to  coimtries  in 

bloc  be  shipped  on  American - 
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opinion,  it  Is  bad  enough  that 

with  the  Soviet  bloc.    I  see 

to  give  the  Soviets  our  wheat 

their  grain  shortages.    I  say 

qecause  a  grain  shortage  in  the 

bloc  generally  forces  a.cutback  in 

'  Industrial  building  and  develop- 

md  such  a  cutback  is  to  our  bene- 

far  as  I  am  concerned,  those  who 

trade  In  wheat  with  the  Soviets 

<f^ck  way  to  pick  up  our  balance 

ints  without  trading  strategic 

miss  the  fact  that  American 

while  not  Itself  strategic,  frees 

planners  to  concern  them- 

with  other  cold  war  economic 
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VISTA  Volunteer  Accepts  Challenge  To 
Help  Others 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxENoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8. 1965 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  over  1,000  dedicated  individ- 
uals are  serving  in  the  war  on  poverty 
as  volunteers  In  service  to  America 
The  VISTA  program  is  designed  to  abo- 
lish poverty  by  directly  Involving  dedi- 
cated individuals  in  a  person-to-person 
program  with  the  poor  themselves. 

VISTA  volunteers  represent  no  one 
segment  of  our  society.  They  are  men 
and  women  from  all  economic  back- 
grounds and  they  range  in  age  from  18 
to  82  years.  They  have  all  committed 
a  year  of  their  lives  to  assist  fellow  hu- 
man beings  work  their  way  out  of  pov- 
erty. 

Recently,  in  Chicago,  a  group  of  VISTA 
volunteers  completed  an  Intensive  6- 
week  training  program.  One  of  the  vol- 
imteers,  Mr.  John  C.  Rowlett.  a  yoimg 


man  of  23,  was  asked  to  sum  up  the  feel 
Ing  of  his  group  about  the  VISTA  pR>i 
gram  and  the  work  they  had  set  out  to 
do.  I  believe  his  speech  at  the  VISTA 
graduation  is  evidence  of  what  a  dyna 
mic  program  VISTA  Is  proving  to  be  in 
our  national  efTort  to  eradicate  poverty 
It  Is  my  pleasvu^  to  insert  into  the 
Record  Mr.  Rowlett's  remarks  which 
follow: 

Speech  Made  bt  John  C.  Rowlett,  Chicago 
III..  July  1965 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  summarize  in  a 
few  remarks  the  meaning  or  the  slgnlflcanoe 
of  these  past  6  weeks  to  those  of  us  who  are 
here  tonight.  Part  of  the  value  of  this  ex- 
perlence  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trainee 
Is  that  It  has  been  a  unique  and  particular 
experience  to  each  of  us— that  from  It  then 
are  as  many  different  responses  as  there  are 
individuals  In  this  group,  that  from  here  we 
will  spread  out  all  over  the  country  in  a 
variety  of  roles  and  responslbUltles,  each 
with  his  own  purpose,  his  own  goal,  his  own 
direction. 

We  responded  initially  to  the  opportunity 
of  service  with  VISTA  either  out  of  a  sense 
of  dedication  or.  perhaps,  in  search  of  a  sense 
of  dedication.  We  responded  In  a  very  real 
way  to  the  challenge  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  of  service  to  this  country— not  to 
Its  Government,  but  to  Its  people— to  our 
people.  We  are  aware  of  the  momentoui 
tide  of  transition  in  our  society  and  in  thla 
world.  We  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
including  aU  the  people  In  the  movement  oT 
our  era  if  our  way  of  Ufe  is  to  prove  valid  and 
to  grow  with  the  tide.  To  choose  VISTA, 
which  means  to  choose  the  goals  of  VISTA,  la 
to  affirm  and  promote  an  ideal  of  living  or  a 
living  Ideal,  especlaUy  with  that  segment  of 
society  which  has  the  most  right  to  question 
its  validity.  We  are  being  tested  as  indi- 
viduals, and  we  are  testing  as  individuals, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  ideal  of 
living — the  opportunity  of  contributing  to 
and  participating  in  a  democratic  society— Is 
In  fact  available  to  all  the  pec^le.  It  is  a 
quesUon  which  must  be  settled  in  a  posiUve 
manner  before  further  real  growth  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  necessary  foundation  upon 
which  we  as  individuals  and  as  a  country, 
wUl  build  the  futvire. 

The  past  6  weeks  could  be  called  an  orien- 
tation to  the  culture  of  poverty.    But  it  has 
been  more  than  an  academic  exposure.    We 
have  met  with  those  who  suffer  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  we  have  seen  reflected 
In  their  eyes  the  measxire  of  our  own  re- 
sponslbUlty.    We  have  met  with  those  whose 
Ufework  it  is  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  human 
suffering  and  we  have  see  through  their  eyes 
some  of  the  avenues  which  are  available  to  us 
to  make  the  ideal  a  living  reality.    With  our 
people  In  the  field,  we  have  learned,  or  re- 
affirmed In  experience,  that  the  value  and 
importance  of  Individuals  Is  not, lost  in  their 
separation  from  the  larger  society,  though 
neither  is  It  fulfilled.    We  have  learned  that 
our  role  is  not  simply  one  of  giving,  but  that 
it  is  one  of  making  ourselves  capable  of  ac- 
cepting the  bounty  which  our  people  have  to 
give  and  of  making  available  to  them  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  larger  society. 
More  than  money,  the  real  currency  of  value 
which  we  receive  In  our  work  will  come  from 
our  people  themselves.    In  the  staff  of  this 
training  program  and  In  those  dedicated  peo- 
ple whom  they  have  brought  before  us,  we 
have  been  Impressed  with  the  quality  of  com- 
mitment not  only  to  us  but  to  those  people 
we  all  serve.    Prom  them  we  have  learned  the 
necessity  to  articulate  our  own  commitment. 
We  have  learned  the  Importance  of  direction, 
of  specific  purpose,  and  of  a  foimdatlcn  of 
knowledge  and  values  in  the  work  we  are 
about  to  do.     We  have  learned  that  if  our 
work  Is  to  attain  a  strength  of  a  lasting  and 
meaningful  sort,  we  must  a*  Individuals  be- 
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come  a  part  of  the  sharing  conomunity  of 
servants  which  dedicatee  itaeU  to  the  UX*  o< 
the  poor— that  we  must  be  prefiared  to  give 
to  those  with  whom  we  work  as  mxxdb.  aa  to 
our  people. 

This,  and  much  more,  we  have  learned  and 
experienced.  The  effects,  however,  will  be 
proved  not  tonight,  but  over  the  next  10^4 
months  and,  beyond  that,  in  the  future 
which  we  make  for  ourselves.  What  can  be 
gaid  is  that  not  one  of  ua  will  leave  hwe  with 
his  life  untouched  or  unchanged  or  without 
an  added  measiire  of  depth.  We  are  grateful, 
and  we  are  eager  to  meet  the  challenges 
ahead. 


Retired  Officer  Radiation  Victim 
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Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
astonished  and  understandably  puzzled 
over  developments  In  connection  with  a 
dispatch  1^  the  Associated  Press  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year  on  the  alleged  plight  of 
Comdr.  WllUam  W.  Mitchell,  USN,  re- 
tired, a  resident  of  Norfolk,  Va.  This 
report  appeared  In  newspapers  through- 
out the  country,  and  a  number  of  my 
constituents  clipped  and  sent  It  to  me 
along  with  urgent  requests  that  I  look 
Into  the  matter  and  try  to  do  something 
in  Commander  Mitchell's  behalf.  I  have 
done  just  that.  I  believe  it  is  manifestly 
evident  from  the  dispatch  and  the  reply 
to  my  inquiry  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  why  I  am  placing  this  material 
in  the  Record.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine,  there  has  been  no  retraction 
or  correction  published.  I  am  including 
in  the  Record  the  published  report, 
along  with  pertinent  portions  of  the  let- 
ter sent  to  me  by  the  Navy  Department 
answering  my  inquiry: 

Depaetment  op  the  Navy, 
Office  of  Leciblative  Affaihs, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  September  3.  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gillioan, 
House  of  (Representatives, 
Washingtbn,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Gii-ijgan:  In  response  to  your 
recent  thoughtful  expression  of  interest  on 
behalf  of  Lt.  Comdr.  William  W.  Mitchell,  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  (retired),  I  should  like  to  re- 
port that  the  Navy  had  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated the  statements  In  the  newspaper 
stories  on  this  case  and  found  them  largely 
inaccurate.  A  complete  review  of  both  medi- 
cal and  personnel  records  Indicate  that  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Mitchell  was  not  present 
at  the  Bikini  tests,  was  not  exposed  to  exces- 
sive radioactivity  during  his  active  naval 
service,  and  that  he  does  not  suffer  from  a 
disease  induced  by  radioactivity.  He  was 
originally  retired  for  and  has  been  treated 
frequently  since  in  Naval  facilities,  for  gen- 
eral and  cerebral  arteriosclerosis. 
Sincerely, 

K.  L.  Veth, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs. 


looks  85.  for  his  has  suBenA  much  since 
6:86  pjn.  (e.s.t.)  July  at,  1M6. 

That  was  tb»  hour  at  which  the  Uhlted 
States  irriHMiwl  aa  •tomie  bomb  underwater 
at  Bikini  atoU  In  tbe  padflc  The  under- 
water explosion  was  one  ot  a  series  of  post- 
war atc»nle  tests. 

Some  76  warships  and  12  smaller  craft 
took  part  in  the  tests.  Cknunander  Ifltrthen 
was  engineer  officer  aboard  the  observation 
ship  U.SJS.  Wharton. 

Halt  an  hour  after  the  at<Hnic  ezploeion 
sent  a  column  of  water  half  a  mUe  wide  at 
the  base  a  mile  Into  the  air,  the  Wharton 
cruised  into  ground  zero,  checking  radioac- 
tivity and  making  other  sclentlflc  measure- 
ments. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  bizarre  chains 
of  circumstances  of  the  atomic  age.  First 
a  pump  faUed  in  the  Wharton's  englneroom. 

The  pump  failure  caused  a  condenser  fail- 
ure and  the  englneroom  filled  with  steam. 
The  ship  went  dead  in  the  water,  only  a  few 
feet  from  groimd  zero,  and  lay  dead  there 
fOT  an  hour  while  repairs  were  made. 

The  captain  ordered  the  machinist  respon- 
sible for  the  pump  failure  court-martialed 
for  neglect  of  duty.  The  machinist  had  been 
told  to  replace  the  pump  but  had  not  done 
so.  Commander  MitcheU  was  ai^Minted  de- 
fense coimsel  f<v  the  machinist. 

A  key  piece  of  evidence  In  the  court-martial 
was  a  bronze  Intake  valve.  The  valve  was 
directly  exposed  to  the  sea  water  during  the 
entire  sequence  of  events,  hence  it  soaked 
up  a  tremendoxis  dose  of  radioactivity  from 
the  very  water  in  which  the  bomb  had  been 
exploded. 

Since  the  valve  was  a  piece  of  defensive 
evidence  Commander  MitcheU  took  it  to  his 
room  for  safekeeping.  Ho  put  It  under  his 
bed  and  it  stayed  there  the  entire  5  weeks 
prior  to  the  coTirt-martial. 

In  1946  no  one  knew  much  about  the 
hazards  of  radiation  and  Conunander  Mitch- 
ell's action  by  194e  standards  was  perfectly 
logical. 

By  the  time  tbe  cheers  and  crew  of  the 
Wharton  were  checked  with  a  Gelger  counter 
in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  several  we^s  later. 
Commander  Mitchell's  body  made  the 
coiuiter  buzz  like  a  rattlesnake. 

They  checked  his  blood  cotint  but  it  was 
still  normal. 

The  next  year,  while  he  was  on  duty  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  learned  his  blood  count  was 
dropping.  They  couldn't  X-ray  him.  His 
body  was  so  hot  that  the  X-ray  film  came 
out  black.  It  wotUd  be  4  years  before  he 
would  "cool"  enough  to  be  X-rayed  success- 
fully. ^^^ 

Finally,  in  1949.  he  was  well  enough  to 
be  released  from  Bethesda.  The  Navy  gave 
him  a  medical  discharge. 

He  settled  in  Norfolk  and  started  raising 
hamsters  which  he  sold  to  Government  and 
private  agencies  for  medical  research. 

Five  years  ago  his  condition  began  to 
worsen.  In  5  years  his  body  aged  20  years, 
but  he  still  hung  on  to  his  hamster  busi- 
ness. 

He  had  to  sell  out  his  hamster  business  at 
a  loss  and  he  and  his  wife  are  now  in  danger 
of  losing  their  home  to  satisfy  their  debts. 

Commander  Mitchell  has  willed  his  eyes 
to  the  blind  and  his  radiation-poisoned  body 
to  science. 


Needed:    Inside  Braces 
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Retired  Officer  Radiation  Victim 
Norfolk,  Va. — A  retired  American  naval 
officer,  one  of  the  few  Americans  ever  to  suf- 
fer an  overdose  of  atomic  radiation,  lies  dy- 
ing at  his  home  in  Norfolk.  He  is  broke. 
heavily  in  debt,  and  his  sacrifice  in  line  of 
duty  is  unrecognized  by  fame  or  medals. 

He  is  Comdr.  WlUlam  W.  MitcheU,  TJJS. 
Navy  (retired).     He  is  65  years  old  but  he 
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ChrlBtian  Herald  an  artide  entitled 
"Needed:  Inside  Braoes."  Since  we  have 
been  reading  about  and  obserdng  the 
iwf^imwsw  at  the  Blreeutive  power  uix>n 
our  wdleagues,  I  thought  it  would  be  most 
beneOdal  for  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  RQ>re8entatives  to  read  this 
worthwhile  article: 

Nksmd  :  iKBWK  Baacas 
A  Congressman  was  having  a  hard  time  ex- 
plaining his  vote  on  a  measure  objectionable 
to  the  right-minded  membecs  oC  his  eon- 
stltuency.  At  last  he  said.  '3ut  gentlemen, 
you  simply  don't  understand  the  outside 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  a  man  In  my 
position."  "Outside  pressure,"  roared  an  old 
sea  captain  in  the  audience.  ''Where  are 
your  Inside  braces?"  Inside  braces  are  made 
of  the  strongest  substance.  Set  flzmly  In 
place,  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  pres- 
stxre  of  outside  temptation  wherever  or  how- 
ever it  is  applied. 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRK^KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8, 1965 

Mr.     DUNCAN    of     Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaks,  recently  there  ^>peaTed  in  the 


Johnsoa's  Call  for  Economy 
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Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
timely  editorial  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  Wednesday.  September  1, 1965. 
dealing  with  President  Johnson's  call  for 
economy  in  Government  operations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  our 
commitments  abroful  and  our  ever- 
mounting  defense  costs,  that  this  call  for 
reduction  in  spending  plans  by  $9  billion 
for  next  fiscal  year  is  timely.  Many  o(  us 
suspect  that  there  are  many  areas  where- 
in the  Federal  Government  can  "wring 
out  the  water"  from  agency  budgets  and 
thereby  affect  reductions  in  vending. 

The  reports  of  the  General  Aooounting 
Office  are  most  ocxnplete  in  tbeir  descrip- 
tion of  governmental  waste  in  spending 
and  It)  is  well  that  we  all  concern  our- 
selves feitJi  this  waste. 

This  administration  has  a  oommitment 
from  the  voters  to  increase  govemment&l 
efficiency  and  certainly  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  that  the  President  intmds  to 
carry  out  that  oommitment.  It  will  be 
interesting  as  well  to  see  what  the  various 
agency  heads  do  in  an  effort  to  effect 
economies  in  their  various  departments. 
I  would  urge  that  6  months  from  now  we 
take  another  lo(^  at  the  results. 

The  editorial  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  this  subject  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio /Plain  Dealer. 

Sept.  1,  1965] 

Johnsons  Call  for  Economy 

President  Johnson,  In  calling  on  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  reduce  their  si>ending  plans 
by  t9  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  shows 
concern  over  the  spiraling  costs  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

These  costs  will  continue  to  depend  cm  un- 
foreseeable circumstances  of  the  fighting. 
A  problem  of  guns  versus  butter  might  weU 
arise.  And  the  agencies,  Mr.  Johnson,  is  say- 
ing, must  be  constantly  aware  oS  this  In  mak- 
ing budget  demands. 

They  appiu«ntly  have  asked — In  nondef ense 
areas  and  outside  essential  Great  Society  pro- 
grams— about  #6  billion  more  than  they  wiU 
spend  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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"  once. 

and  much  more  importantly,  he 

for  a  reduction  of  93  billion  trova 

present  spending  figures  on  older  prt>- 

He  called  for  a  sharp  look  at  the  least 

t  of  these  and  a  "rigorous  and  search- 

qu^"  for  all  other  possible  means  of 
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Defiren— Tribute  to  a  Great 
G>iiiBut(ee  CbaJrman 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or 


HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSKNTATTVES 

V^nesday.  September  8. 1965 

Mr.      EVINS      of      Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speake  •,  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
in  its  (idltlon  of  August  29.  1965.  pub- 
lished 1 1  magnificent  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, Hon.  MzNDEL  RiYERs,  the  great 
chalnn|ui  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee 

The 
era 
to 
the 


irtlcle  is  entitled  "Rivers  Dellv- 

Is  a  tribute  to  his  determination 

congressional  prerogatives  in 

of  defense — ^to  adhere  to  re- 

and   obligations   assigned 

by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

sure  that  this  article  will  be  of 

interest  to  all  Members  and 

American  people.    I,  therefore, 

unanimous  consent,  include  it  in 

of  the  Record. 
article  follows: 

m 

DkLIVBHS" ThK     PoWKHTDt     AbmED 

CHAnicAN  Fkoic  HxLL  Hole  Swamp 
Up  Wfth  PLxncs  roa  GI's  and  thb 
Polks 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

• — ^Twenty-five  years  ago  this 

Lucius  Mendel  Rivers,  a  lanky  and 

young   poUtlclan  out   of   Hell 

In  South  Carolina,  opened  his 

n  for  Congress  at  the  annual 

on  festival  In  a  country  town.    Not 

he  retm-ned  to  the  same  event — 

!W  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 

of  the  Hoxue  of  Representatives 

such,   one   of   the   most   Important 

the  American  Government. 

Rivzas  came  back  to  Estill.  S.C. 
on  1.800),  at  the  wheel  of  a  shiny 
■;   sedan,   given   by   him    admiring 
a  nearby  Air  Force  base.     In  the 
aa  hla  guard  of  honor  were  two  of 
most  glorined  space  heroes.  Gemini 
s  VlrgU    (Gus)    Grlssom  and  John 
Id  the  director  of  the  national  space 
James  E.  Webb. 
r)ugh-hewn  pUtlorm  under  the  live 
>■  the  Seuboard  depot,  they  received 
■   of   fanners   In    their   beet  store- 
clothes,  and  women  In  gay  bonnets, 


and  exuberant  children.  There  was  frted 
chicken,  and  Brunswick  stew,  and  slaw;  and 
^^  of  the  Moon  and  Mars  and  the  universe 
beyond,  and  of  a  poor  boy  ttaia  the  swamps 
^o  amassed  power  enough  to  summoo  a»- 
tnwauts  and  their  boss  to  the  Efetlll  water- 
melon festival. 

"Hooray.  MEifDEL."  cried  a  voice  from  the 
crowd.  "Pour  it  to  'em,  Mendel,"  boomed 
another. 

"You  won't  shake  these  people,  brother," 
confided  the  tall,  whlte-maned  lawmaker 
to  a  companion.  "If  they're  for  you,  nothing 
else  matters." 

The  ascendency  of  Mendel  Rivers  is  a 
success  story  in  the  grand  tradition  of  con- 
gressional seniority,  xmder  which  a  patient 
lawmaker  from  a  safe  district  need  only  tend 
his  fences  at  home  and  wait  for  disaster  or 
old  age  to  overtake  his  seniors  on  the  ladder 
of  committee  leadership.  Last  fall  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia  stepped 
down  at  age  81  after  more  than  two  decades 
as  a  powerfTil  committee  potentate.  At  69. 
Mendel  RrvERS'  time  had  come. 

Beyond  that,  the  new  chairman  of  Armed 
Services  is  an  unpredictable  and  flamboyant 
politician  with  strong  opinions  he  is  quick  to 
voice.  In  I960,  he  publicly  urged  President 
Truman  to  threaten  North  Korea  with  an 
atomic  bomb,  and  in  1960  he  urged  President 
Eisenhower  to  order  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 
The  following  year,  in  a  Ho\ise  address,  he 
sprang  to  the  defense  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  "Its  courageous  and  perceptive 
founder,"  Robert  Welch.  Asked  recently  if 
he  regretted  that  speech  in  the  light  of  later 
events.  Rivers  replied:  "Not  a  damn  bit  •  •  • 
There's  a  lot  more  reason  to  say  a  good  word 
for  them  than  for  CORE  or  some  of  these 
other  outfits." 

Since  he  Inherited  the  chairmanship  early 
this  year.  Rivers  has  continued  to  express  his 
instant  opinion,  to  the  dismay  of  some  close 
friends.  "I  happen  to  know  as  much  about 
the  Constitution  as  does  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral," he  informed  the  House  recently,  and 
on  another  occasion  asserted  that  the  Span- 
ish military  forces  of  Generalissimo  Franco 
were  "the  greatest  alUes  we  ever  picked 
up  •  •  •  one  of  the  few  on  earth  I  trust." 
On  August  11,  in  a  Hartford  address,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Nation  prepare  Itself  to  wipe 
out  Red  China's  nuclear  capability,  or  ulti- 
mately lose  the  battle  for  Asia.  This  state- 
ment brought  anguished  protests  from 
colleagues  in  both  House  and  Senate — but 
Rivers  was  unperturbed. 

"Nobody  on  earth  can  walk  In  this  office 
and  tell  me  what  to  do,"  proclaims  Rivers  In 
his  salty  Carolina  brogue,  and  In  his  very 
first  year  as  chairman,  his  actions  have  been 
as  Independent  as  his  words.  When  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  pro- 
posed a  military  pay  increase  costing  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year,  Rivers  dismissed  It  as 
"disgracefully  Inadequ.ite,"  and  deftly  engi- 
neered a  pay  raise  of  twice  as  much.  The 
House  and  Senate  backed  him  up,  and  a  week 
ago  President  Johnson  reluctantly  signed 
the  pay  bill,  complaining  that  It  was  double 
what  he  thought  was  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  President 
flatly  rejected  another  Rivers  initiative,  this 
one  designed  to  obtain  for  Congress  a  legal 
say-so  In  the  closing  of  domestic  military 
InstallaUons.  The  South  Carolinian  was 
angry  over  the  procedure  of  past  base  clos- 
ings, when  Congress  was  not  consulted  In 
advance  despite  the  economic  and  political 
repercussions  which  plague  lawmakers  from 
the  areas  affected.  At  first  Rivers  and  his 
colleagues  demanded  a  legislative  veto  over 
base  closmg.s.  After  .some  Jockeying  on 
Capitol  Hill  they  settled  for  much  less— 
an  amendment  to  the  $1  7  billion  military 
construction  bill,  which  claimed  for  them 
the  right  to  be  Informed  of  such  calamlUes 
In  advance  Even  so  PresUlenf.  Johnson 
vetoed     the    meueure     nnd    strrnly     wiirned 
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that  the  base-closing  bid  was  "a  funds, 
mental  encroachment"  on  Executive  powe 
The  sum  ot  an  this  Is  a  sharp  break  wltb 
the  tradition  of  Chairman  Vinson,  who  la 
recent  years  was  loath  to  Interfere  deci- 
sively with  the  plans  of  the  executive  branch 
Vinscm's  tmderstanding  was  an  Important 
prerequisite  of  the  McNamara  revolution 
which  has  swept  the  Pentagon  since  19fli 
but  which  appears  to  be  losing  Its  momen- 
tum. Whether  the  next  phase  will  be  con- 
solidation or  cotmterrevolution  Is  not  clear, 
but  in  any  case  the  Rivers  regime  will  bt 
an  Important  fact  of  life.  Purthermore,  this 
is  the  prospect  for  many  years  ahead.  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  may  come  and  go— but 
Chairman  Rivers  will  Just  keep  rolling  along. 
Behind  the  reassertion  of  congressional 
authority  is  the  passionate  belief  among 
many  lawmakers  that  they  have  been  denied 
a  rightful  role  In  military  policy  specifically 
granted  them  by  the  U.S.  Constltutioa 
"Congress  has  been  shunted  aside  by  the 
Pentagon  over  the  past  several  years  In 
determining  our  defensive  and  offensive 
military  structiu-e."  Rivers  declared  recenUy 
"We  have  been  invited  to  sit  at  the  table 
but  we  have  not  been  invited  to  Join  in 
the  meal,  so  to  speak.  This  time  Is  over. 
We  are  going  to  carve  the  roast  for  ourselves 
from  now  on." 

The  banquet  hall  for  this  suggested  feast 
Is  the  Armed  Services  Committee  room  of 
the  Raybum  Hotise  Office  Building.  It  is 
a  cavenous  powder-blue  chamber  adorned 
with  a  high  American  eagle,  military  fla^ 
with  battle  streamers,  the  brass  windlass  c^> 
from  the  sunken  battleship  Maine  (retrieved 
from  Havana  Harbor  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War),  and  oil  portraits  of  Demo- 
crat Carl  Vinson  and  Republican  Dewey 
Short,  the  two  previous  clialrmen  of  the 
committee  since  its  creation  in  its  present 
f(»-m  in  1947. 

Peering  down  at  the  witness  table,  the 
press,  and  the  public,  are  2  elevated  tiers 
of  desks  for  the  38  conunlttee  members  and 
their  leading  aids.  In  the  center  of  the 
highest  tier  sits  the  chairman,  his  long  face 
and  shock  of  white  hair  framed  by  two  tiny 
American  flags  which  Jut  out  from  the 
Gothic-style  rostrum  In  front  of  him.  On 
the  front  of  the  rostrum,  facing  the  witnesses 
before  this  imposing  tribunal,  he  has  placed 
a  walnut  plaque  with  his  favorite  quotation 
In  gold  letters: 

"U.S.  Constitution — article  1 — section  8— 
The  Congress  shall  have  Power  •  •  •  To 
raise  and  support  Armies  •  •  •  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy  •  •  •  makes  Rules  for  the 
Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces." 

In  delegated  performance  of  this  charter, 
the  Armed  Service  Committee  exercises  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  in  the  House  over  the  vast 
affairs  of  the  Pentagon,  which  soak  up  almost 
half  the  Federal  budget  and  the  energies  of 
nearly  1  worker  In  every  10  throughout 
the  land.  In  addition,  the  committee  is  the 
informal  watchdog  of  the  Central '  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  other  organs  of  secret 
warfare,  and  since  early  this  year  has  re- 
ceived a  classified  Intelligence  briefing  every 
Tuesday  morning. 

In  recent  years  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  though 
generally  acquiescent,  have  slowly  been 
tightening  their  hold  over  procurement  of 
weapons  of  war.  First  the  Pentagon  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  obtain  specific  congressional 
authorization  for  purchases  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles and  naval  vessels;  then  for  research  and 
development  of  these  Items  as  well;  then  for 
research  and  development  of  all  varieties. 
This  year  Congress  moved  ahead  again.  Now 
for  the  first  time  all  new  tanks  and  other 
tracked  combat  vehicles  must  also  be  author- 
ized by  law. 

Last  year  the  House  Armed  Services  (  nm- 
mlltce  and  lU  aubcommltlees  met  36(i  !  mee 


Mid  approved  80  bills,  affecting  every  oon- 
enasional  district  and  nearly  every  major 
community  in  the  land.  In  these  delibera- 
tions, the  committee  members  must  consider 
1,0th' the  national  interest  and  their  own 
political  interests,  for  many  of  them  are  pro- 
moters and  defenders  of  large  miUtary  com- 
plexes and  production  facilities  In  their 
bome  areas.  Understandably,  the  committee 
jUM  always  been  the  bastion  of  a  strong 
defense — though  how  much  of  this  is  due  to 
fanighted  patriotism  and  how  much  to  pork 
15  difficult  to  assess. 

In  1960.  for  example.  Rivers  was  the  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee  on  military 
airlift  which  reconunended  a  broad  program 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  (MATS).  As  a  result, 
powerful  new  airplanes  were  acquired  which 
have  seen  valuable  service  in  every  U.S.  mili- 
tary operation  since  then.  When  not  in  use. 
much  of  this  fleet  is  parked  on  the  runway 
at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  a  MATS  facil- 
ity, on  the  outskirts  of  the  principal  city  in 
the  Congressman's  home  district. 

In  1962,  HivxBS  chaired  another  special 
subcommittee,  this  time  on  Navy  shipbuUd- 
ing,  which  recommended  a  huge  Increase  in 
procurement.  No  doubt  the  subcommittee 
was  sincerely  concerned  about  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  fleet  obsolescence,  but  it  did 
not  escape  notice  that  more  shipbuilding 
would  also  mean  more  Jobs  at  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard.  The  other  two  members  of 
the  special  shipbuilding  study  unit  were 
Representative  Porter  Hardy  of  Virginia,  the 
congressional  sponsor  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Shipyard  in  his  home  district,  and  Repre- 
sentative William  Bates  of  Massachusetts,  the 
former  pa3maaster  of  the  UJS.  Navy  and  a 
leading  backer  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
(Pursuing  this  study,  Rivers  has  recently 
charged  McNamara  with  almost  total  neglect 
of  strong  Navy  striking  forces,  residting  from 
either  "inadvertence"  or  "a  planned  degrada- 
tion of  the  future  role  of  our  naval  striking 
forces."    McNamara  has  denied  the  charge.) 

Though  he  never  served  a  day  in  the 
service.  Chairman  Rivers  has  close  personal 
and  political  ties  with  the  military.  Many 
high-ranking  officers  are  among  his  closest 
friends,  and  for  yea^ra  he  has  been  the  host 
of  an  annual  Capitol  Hill  luncheon  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (featiuing  Carolina 
qtiail  and  Charleston  she-crab  soup).  Be- 
catise  of  his  sponsorship  of  military  pay  bills, 
he  has  been  called  "the  champion  of  tb«* 
GIs." 

The  signs  of  this  military  rapport  are  most 
dramatic  back  home  in  Charleston,  where 
"Rivers  Delivers"  has  become  a  sure-fire 
political  slogan.  To  the  casual  observer  that 
promise  has  been  fulfilled  and  overfulfilled. 
The  city  now  boasts  a  huge  Air  Force  base, 
an  Army  depot,  a  naval  shipyard,  naval  sta- 
tion and  fleet  headquarters,  Polaris  subma- 
rine center,  naval  minecraft  base,  naval 
supply  depot  and  ammunition  base,  and 
naval  hospital.  The  annual  defense  payroll 
of  at  least  9127  million  is  the  backbone  of 
the  local  economy. 

On  some  occasions  Rivers  has  claimed  per- 
sonal credit  for  assignment  of  the  Polaris 
center,  the  minecraft  base  and  the  naval 
supply  depot,  as  well  as  the  new  500-bed 
veterans  hospital  being  built  in  Charleston 
while  others  around  the  country  are  being 
closed.  On  other  occasions  he  attributed  all 
this  to  good  fortune  and  the  area's  assets, 
but  adds,  "Naturally,  I  take  all  the  credit  I 
can  get." 

Representative  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes.  of  Flor- 
ida, a  senior  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  has  often  competed  with  his 
friend  from  South  Carolina  for  defense  bases, 
declared  recently,  "If  he  puts  anything  '''• 
In  Charleston  the  whole  place  will  sink  com- 
pletely from  sight  from  the  sheer  weight  of 
the  military  Installations."  Nevertheless, 
the  latest  defense  oonstructlon  bill  approved 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  contains 


f  11.7  million  In  new  tacOlUm  for  Mm  Charles- 
ton baaea. 

It  should  not  be  Msumed  from  this  that 
the  First  CoBgreeslaiiel  Dtsferlet  v€  South 
CaroUns  Is  Immune  to  the  gusts  ot  econamy 
which  have  been  blowing  through  the  Pen- 
tag(»i*B  domain.  Beoently  the  Defense  De- 
partment bravely  annotmoed  the  doelng.  in 
the  town  of  Yemasaee  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Transportation  Shed  (employment:  three). 
At  the  same  time,  howevw.  Charleston  waa 
assigned  another  squadron  of  Polaris  mlasile 
submarines  with  a  complement  of  2.200  men. 
Today  the  port  city  is  replete  wiUi  remind- 
ers of  the  man  who  keeps  it  prosperous. 
There  Is  Men-Rlv  Park,  a  bustling  Navy 
housing  development,  and  the  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  postal  annex.  Out  the  ^vers  Gate 
of  Charleston  Air  Force  Base  stretches  Rivers 
Avenue,  a  tree-lined,  four-lane  highway  filled 
twice  each  day  with  the  automobiles  of  de- 
fense workers.  At  a  fitting  site  aloag  Rivers 
Avenue  a  group  at  dvic  dubs  is  soon  to  a«ct 
a  sculptured  bust  of  the  Congressman,  half 
again  as  large  as  he  Is  in  life. 

WlthaL  RivxBS  Is  not  entirely  accepted 
among  the  proud  old  Charleston  aristocrats 
who  dominate  much  of  the  city's  qiirit.  if 
not  its  daily  life.  Significantly,  all  of  the 
Rivers  monuments  are  in  North  Charleston 
near  the  Air  Force  base  and  tJie  navy  yard, 
and  none  are  below  Broad  8te.-eet  In  the  old 
city,  where  money  still  has  its  uses  but  a 
family  tree  is  more  important. 

This  unusual  circumstance  helps  explain 
an  unustial  personality,  a  man  with  a  passion 
for  attention  and  acclaim  who  is  also  a 
shrewd  backroom  politician,  a  hail-fellow  ex- 
trovert who  is  also  a  loner,  an  idolater  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  who  wears  his  hair  long  on 
the  back  of  his  neck,  Calhoun-style,  but  who 
also  loves  the  roar  of  aircraft  motors,  has 
recently  purchased  an  airplane  and  is  learn- 
ing to  fly. 

Rivers  was  horn  in  a  village  crossroads 
known  as  Gumville,  near  Hell  Hc^e  Swamp, 
in  rural  South  Carolina,  where  his  father, 
who  died  when  he  was  8.  <^>erated  a  turpen- 
tine still  and  a  small  faxm.  The  family  later 
lost  the  land  and  moved  to  North  Charleston, 
then  a  down-at-the-heels  mill  village,  which 
was  pretty  much  Ignored  by  the  rest  of  the 
historic  old  city.  (Today  North  Charleston, 
because  of  the  military  installations,  is  more 
populous  than  Charleston  proper.) 

"I  had  to  WM'k  hard  for  everything  I  ever 
got."  the  Congressman  recalled  in  a  recent 
interview.  "As  a  boy  I  sold  newspapers, 
milked  cows,  worked  in  the  sawmill  and  the 
asbestos  mill.  North  Charleston  didn't  have 
a  high  school,  and  I  had  to  go  down  to 
Charleston;  it  was  so  hard  I  flunked  my  first 
year.  I  went  to  the  College  of  Charleston 
Just  long  enough  to  get  to  law  school  and 
went  to  law  school  Just  long  enough  to  get 
my  degree." 

His  big  chance  came  in  1940  when  the  in- 
cumbent Congressman  died  in  office  and  the 
Charleston  Democratic  organization  chose 
as  the  anointed  successor  a  successful  local 
businessman,  and  former  big-league  baseball 
player,  named  Alfred  H.  von  Kolnltz.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  choice,  for.,the  German  Army 
at  that  moment  was  iharching  through 
northern  Europe  to  the  dismay  of  most  of  the 
world.  Rivers  began  his  campaign  at  the 
rural  watermelon  festival,  and  he  searched 
the  small  towns  and  the  settlements  at  the 
forks  of  the  creeks  for  votes,  all  the  time 
castigating  the  city  machine  back  In  Charles- 
ton. "When  he  pronounced  'Fritz  von  Kol- 
nltz." "  recalls  a  friend,  "you  could  almost 
hear  the  Nazi  troopers  goose-stepping. "  Riv- 
ers won  a  surprise  victory,  and  has  never 
faced  serious  opposition  since. 

As  his  origins  and  history  suggest.  Rivers 
is  a  man  of  great  determination  and  in- 
genuity. In  his  early  days  on  Capitol  Hill 
he  earned  the  now-forgotten  title  of  "Olbo  " 
Rivers  because  of  his  colorful  and  ultimately 
successful,  campaign   to   repeal   the  special 


Federal  tax  on  odored  oleomargarine.  Tlie 
Issue  was  poptilar  at  home,  where  oottonaeed 
oH  and  soybean  oil  were  produeed  for  oleo- 
margarine, and  BrvxBS  declared  that  his  deo 
tax  repeal  bill  waa  "the  greatest  piece  of 
legislation  evo*  struck  off  by  the  hand  d 


"You  do  not  get  Bang's  Disease  from  deo- 
margarlne;  you  do  not  get  tuberculosis," 
he  repeated  time  and  again  to  his  amused 
cdleagues  in  the  House.  In  another  speech 
he  added,  "Butter  wlU  kiU  you  deader  than 
a  Job's  turkey,  but  eat  a  little  margarine 
and  you  will  lo<A  like  a  million  ddlan." 

For  years  his  colorful  ways  and  mercurial 
nature  failed  to  endear  him  to  his  commit- 
tee chairman,  Carl  ^Hnson,  but  somewhere 
along  the  line  Rivets  decided  the  dder  man 
should  be  his  friend.  "He  courted  Uncle 
Carl  something  fierce."  recalls  a  mutual 
friend.  In  one  speech  several  years  ago. 
Rivers  classed  his  chairman  with  Jdm  C. 
Calhoun  (whom  he  has  called  "the  greatest 
man  in  otir  history**),  Henry  CSay,  George 
Washington,  Robert  E.  Ijee.  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. Abraham  Tilnodn.  Danld  Wahster.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Stephen  Decatur.  John  Paul 
Jones.  Thomas  Bdison.  Theodore  Boosevdt, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  John  Pershing.  Wil- 
liam Halsey,  George  Marshall,  and  Sam  Ray- 
bum. 

"As  St.  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  our  Master," 
RivxBS  dedared  more  recently,  "it  has  been 
my  honor  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Carl  Vlneon." 
Nevertheless,  the  South  Carolinian  Is  frank 
to  state  that  he  operates  quite  differently 
from  his  predecessor.  "If  I  tried  to  emulate 
Mr.  Vinson,'*  he  says,  "somebody  would 
knock  my  head  off.  Tve  got  to  do  things  in 
my  own  way." 

The  Rivers  way  is  far  more  democratic 
than  Vinson's,  who  as  a  veteran  committee 
chairman  often  dedded  the  issue  first  and 
Informed  his  colleagues  later.  Rivers,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  the  closest  liaison 
with  the  senior  members  of  Armed  Services, 
who  are  informally  designated  as  a  policy 
subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  the  chairman,  the  group  in- 
cludes Democrats  Philip  J.  Philbik  oS  Mas- 
sachusetts and  F.  Edward  HAb^t  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Republicans  William  H.  Bates  of 
Massachusetts  and  Leslie  C.  Axknds  of  Il- 
linois. It  meets  privately  to  ponder  and  pilan 
In  detail  almost  every  committee  initiative, 
and  Rivers  has  informed  Secretary  McNa- 
mara that  military  secrets  hitherto  confided 
only  to  the  chairman  are  now  to  be  shared 
with  the  group.  One  Irreverent  member 
calls  It  the  Junta. 

With  25  years  of  experience  behind  him. 
Rnnras  has  a  sure  grasp  on  the  complicatea 
underciirrents  of  congreesional- military  rel- 
ations. He  has  made  his  way  Into  almost 
every  harbor,  and  knows  by  heart  the  loca- 
tion of  all  the  sandbars.  Moreover,  he  Is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  WM-kers  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  senior  member  of  Armed  Services  re- 
cently recounted  that  "there  was  a  time  early 
In  January  when  our  committee  met  at 
10  o'clock,  then  In  February  at  9  o'clock, 
then  in  March  we  started  to  meet  at  8 
o'clock.  In  April  and  May  we  came  in  at 
7:30  o'clock.  Now  (July)  we  even  have 
meetings  at  7  in  the  morning."  The  personal 
inclinations  of  the  chairman  are  responsible 
for  this  extraordinary  schedule.  Rivers  finds 
it  impossible  to  sleep  much  after  5  a.m.,  and 
is  usually  In  his  office  at  the  Capitol  before 
the  sun  is  up. 

While  Congress  is  in  session.  Rivers  resides 
in  a  ranch-style  house  In  suburban  McLean, 
Va.  Other  members  of  the  family  are  Mr? 
Rivers,  the  former  Margaret  Middleton  of 
Charleston:  davtgbter  Marlon  (named  for 
Francis  Marlon,  the  Revdutlonary  War 
"Swamp  Fox") .  who  Is  an  employee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  L.  Mendel  Jr.,  who  will  enter  Prince- 
ton University  this  fall      Another  daught«-. 
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proposals  by  agency  heads  are  usually 
some  possibility  of  bargaining  in 
the  President  has  made  plain  that 
time  for  that.    The  $6  billion,  un- 
ers,  will  be  lopped  from  the  re- 
once. 
and  much  more  Importantly,  he 
for  a  reduction  of  $3  billion  from 
spending  figures  on  older  pro- 
called  for  a  sharp  look  at  the  least 
Df  these  and  a  "rigorous  and  search- 
for   all   other   possible   means   of 
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EVINS       of      Tennessee.     Mr. 
the  New  York  Times  magazine 
ejiition  of  August  29,  1965    pub- 
magnificent  tribute  to  our  col- 
Hon.  Mendel  Rivers,  the  great 
of  the  Armed  Services  Corn- 


Con  gress 


jirticle  is  entitled  '■Rivers  Beliv- 
is  a  tribute  to  his  determination 
congressional   prerogatives  in 
of  defense — to  adhere  to  re- 
and   obligations    assigned 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
sure  that  this  article  will  be  of 
tremendous  interest  to  all  Members  and 
American  people.    I,  therefore. 
Unanimous  consent,  include  it  in 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 
article  follows: 
Delivers" — The    PowEKFtn.    Armed 
Chairman  From  Hell  Hole  Swamp 
Up  WrrH  Plttms  for  GI's  and  the 
Folks 


(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

, — Twenty-five  years  ago  this 

Lucius  Mendel  Rivers,  a  lanky  and 

young    politician   out   of    Hell 

in  South  Carolina,  opened  his 

for  Congress  at   the  annual 

festival  in  a  country  town.    Not 

he  returned   to  the   same  event — 

chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 

of  the  House  of  Representatives 

such,   one  of   the   most   important 

the  American  Government. 

Rivers  came  back  to  Estill,  S.C. 

ion  1,800),  at  the  wheel  of  a  shiny 

sedan,   given   by   him    admiring 

t  a  nearby  Air  Force  base.     In  the 

as  his  guard  of  honor  were  two  of 

s  most  glorified  sf>ace  heroes,  Gemini 

Virgil   (Gus)    Grlssom  and  John 

i  .nd  the  director  of  the  national  space 

,  James  E.  Webb. 

rough-hewn  platform  under  the  live 

by  the  Seaboard  depot,  they  received 

of  farmers  in   their   best  store- 

:;lothes,  and  women  In  gay  bonnets, 


and  exuberant  children.  There  was  fried 
chicken,  and  Brunswick  stew,  and  slaw;  and 
talk  of  the  Moon  and  Mars  and  the  universe 
beyond,  and  of  a  poor  boy  from  the  swamps 
who  amassed  power  enough  to  summon  as- 
tronauts and  their  boss  to  the  EstlU  water- 
melon festival. 

"Hooray.  Mendel,"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
crowd.  "Pour  It  to  'em,  Mendex,"  boomed 
another. 

"You  won't  shake  these  people,  brother," 
confided  the  tall,  white-maned  lawmaker 
to  a  companion.  "If  they're  for  you.  nothing 
else  matters." 

The  ascendency  of  Mendel  Rivers  Is  a 
success  story  In  the  grand  tradition  of  con- 
gressional seniority,  under  which  a  patient 
lawmaker  from  a  safe  district  need  only  tend 
his  fences  at  home  and  wait  for  disaster  or 
old  age  to  overtake  his  seniors  on  the  ladder 
of  committee  leadership.  Last  fall  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia  stepped 
down  at  age  81  after  more  than  two  decades 
as  a  powerful  committee  potentate.  At  59, 
Mendel  Rivers"  time  had  come. 

Beyond  that,  the  new  chairman  of  Armed 
Services  Is  an  unpredictable  and  flamboyant 
politician  with  strong  opinions  he  is  quick  to 
voice.  In  1950,  he  publicly  urged  President 
Truman  to  threaten  North  Korea  with  an 
atomic  bomb,  and  In  1960  he  urged  President 
Elsenhower  to  order  an  InvLision  of  Cuba. 
The  following  year.  In  a  House  address,  he 
sprang  to  the  defense  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  "its  courageous  and  perceptive 
founder,"  Robert  Welch.  Asked  recently  If 
he  regretted  that  speech  in  the  light  of  later 
events.  Rivers  replied:  "Not  a  damn  bit  •  •  • 
There's  a  lot  more  reason  to  say  a  good  word 
for  them  than  for  CORE  or  some  of  these 
other  outfits." 

Since  he  inherited  the  chairmanship  early 
this  year.  Rivers  has  continued  to  express  his 
Instant  opinion,  to  the  dismay  of  some  close 
friends.  "I  happen  to  know  as  much  about 
the  Constitution  as  does  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." he  Informed  the  House  recently,  and 
on  another  occasion  asserted  that  the  Span- 
ish military  forces  of  Generalissimo  Franco 
were  "the  greatest  allies  we  ever  picked 
up  •  •  •  one  of  the  few  on  earth  I  trust." 
On  August  11,  in  a  Hartford  address,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Nation  prepare  itself  to  'wipe 
out  Red  China's  nuclear  capability,  or  ulti- 
mately lose  the  battle  for  Asia.  This  state- 
ment brought  anguished  protests  from 
colleagues  in  both  House  and  Senate — but 
Rivers  was  unperturbed. 

"Nobody  on  earth  can  walk  in  this  office 
and  tell  me  what  to  do,"  proclalm.s  Rivers  In 
his  salty  Carolina  brogue,  and  In  his  very 
first  year  as  chairman,  his  action.s  have  been 
as  independent  as  his  words.  When  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  pro- 
posed a  military  pay  increase  costing  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Rivers  dismissed  it  as 
"disgracefully  Inadequate."  and  deftly  engi- 
neered a  pay  raise  of  twice  as  much.  The 
House  and  Senate  backed  him  up,  and  a  week 
ago  President  Johnson  reluctantly  signed 
the  pay  bill,  complaining  that  it  was  double 
what  he  thought  was  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  President 
flatly  rejected  another  Rivers  Initiative,  this 
one  designed  to  obtain  for  Congress  a  legal 
say-so  in  the  closing  of  domestic  military 
Installations.  The  South  Carolinian  waa 
angry  over  the  procedure  of  pa.«t  base  clos- 
ings, when  Congress  was  not  consulted  In 
advance  despite  the  economic  and  political 
repercussions  which  plague  lawmakers  from 
the  areas  affected.  At  first  Rivers  and  his 
colleagues  demanded  a  legislative  veto  over 
base  closings.  After  some  Jockeying  on 
Capitol  HUl  they  settled  for  much  less — 
an  amendment  to  the  $1.7  billion  military 
construction  bill,  which  claimed  for  them 
the  right  to  be  Informed  of  such  calamities 
in  advance.  Even  bo.  President  Johnson 
vetoed    the    measure — and    sternly    warned 


that   the   base-cloelng   bid    wa^    "a   funda- 
mental   encroachment"   on  Executive  power. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  a  sharp  break  with 
the  tradition  of  Chairman  Vinson,  who  In 
recent  years  was  loath  to  interfere  deci- 
sively with  the  plans  of  the  executive  branch, 
Vinson's  understanding  was  an  Important 
prerequisite  of  the  McNamara  revolution 
which  has  swept  the  Pentagon  since  1961 
but  which  appears  to  be  losing  its  momen- 
tum. Whether  the  next  phase  will  be  con- 
solidation or  counterrevolution  Is  not  clear, 
but  in  any  case  the  Rivers  regime  will  be 
an  important  fact  of  life.  Furthermore,  this 
Is  the  prospect  for  many  years  ahead  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  may  come  and  go — but 
Chairman  Rivers  will  Just  keep  rolling  along. 

Behind  the  reassertion  of  congressional 
authority  is  the  passionate  belief  among 
many  lawTnakers  that  they  have  been  denied 
a  rightful  role  In  military  policy  specifically 
granted  them  by  the  tJ.S.  Constitution. 
"Congress  has  been  shunted  aside  by  the 
Pentagon  over  the  past  several  years  In 
determining  our  defensive  and  offensive 
military  structure,"  Rivers  declared  recently. 
"We  have  been  Invited  to  sit  at  the  table 
but  we  have  not  been  Invited  to  Join  In 
the  meal,  so  to  speak.  This  time  is  over. 
We  are  going  to  carve  the  roast  for  ourselves 
from  now  on." 

The  banquet  hall  for  this  suggested  feast 
Is  the  Armed  Services  Committee  room  of 
the  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  It  is 
a  cavenous  powder-blue  chamber  adorned 
with  a  high  American  eagle,  militru-y  flags 
with  battle  streamers,  the  brass  wlndUiss  cap 
from  the  sunken  battleship  Maine  ( retrieved 
from  Havana  Harbor  after  the  Spanlsh- 
Americaji  War),  and  oil  portraits  of  Demo- 
crat Carl  Vinson  and  Republican  Dewey 
Short,  the  two  previous  chairmen  of  the 
committee  since  Its  creation  In  its  present 
form  in  1947. 

Peering  down  at  the  witness  table,  the 
press,  and  the  public,  are  2  elevated  tiers 
of  desks  for  the  38  committee  members  and 
their  leading  aids.  In  the  center  of  the 
highest  tier  sits  the  chairman,  his  long  face 
and  shock  of  white  hair  framed  by  two  tiny 
American  flags  which  Jut  out  from  the 
Gothic-style  rostrum  In  front  of  him.  On 
the  front  of  the  rostrum,  facing  the  witnesses 
before  this  Imposing  tribunal,  he  has  placed 
a  walnut  plaque  with  his  favorite  quotation 
In  gold  letters: 

"U.S.  Constitution — article  1 — section  8— 
The  Congress  shall  have  Power  •  •  *  To 
raise  and  support  Armies  •  •  •  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy  •  •  •  makes  Rules  for  the 
Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces." 

In  delegated  performance  of  this  charter. 
the  Armed  Service  Committee  exercises  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  In  the  House  over  the  vast 
affairs  of  the  Pentagon,  which  soak  up  almost 
half  the  Federal  budget  and  the  energies  of 
nearly  1  worker  In  every  10  throughout 
the  land.  In  addition,  the  committee  is  the 
Informal  watchdog  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  other  organs  of  secret 
warfare,  and  since  early  this  year  has  re- 
ceived a  classified  Intelligence  briefing  even," 
Tuesday  morning. 

In  recent  years  the  Armed  Services  C<mi- 
mlttees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  though 
generally  acquiescent,  have  slowly  been 
tightening  their  hold  over  procurement;  of 
weapons  of  war.  First  the  Pentagon  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  obtain  specific  congressional 
authorization  for  purchases  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles and  naval  vessels;  then  for  research  and 
development  of  these  Items  as  well;  then,  for 
research  and  development  of  all  varieties. 
This  year  Congress  moved  ahead  again.  Now 
for  the  first  time  all  new  tanks  and  other 
tracked  combat  vehicles  must  also  be  author- 
ized by  law. 

Last  year  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Its  subcommittees  met  366  times 


and  approved  80  bills,  affecting  every  con- 
eresslonal  district  and  nearly  every  major 
community  Ln  the  land.  In  these  delibera- 
tions the  committee  members  must  consider 
both  the  national  Interest  and  their  own 
political  interests,  for  many  of  them  are  pro- 
moters and  defenders  of  large  military  com- 
plexes and  production  facilities  In  their 
home  areas.  Understandably,  the  committee 
liaa  always  been  the  bastion  of  a  strong 
defense — though  how  much  of  this  Is  due  to 
farslghted  patriotism  and  how  much  to  pork 
Is  difficult  to  assess. 

In  1960.  for  example,  Rivers  was  the  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee  on  military 
airlift  which  recommended  a  broad  program 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  (MATS).  As  a  result, 
powerful  new  airplanes  were  acquired  which 
have  seen  valuable  servlcB^iMB^y  U.S.  mili- 
tary operation  since  then.  When  not  in  use, 
much  of  this  fleet  is  parked  on  the  runway 
at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  a  MATS  facil- 
ity, on  the  outskirts  of  the  principal  city  in 
the  Congressman's  home  district. 

In    1962.    Rivers    chaired    another   special 
subconunlttee,  this  time  on  Navy  shipbuild- 
ing, which  recommended  a  huge  Increase  In 
procurement.     No  doubt  the  subcommittee 
was  sincerely  concerned  about  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  fleet  obsolescence,  but  It  did 
not   escape    notice    that    more    shipbuilding 
would  also  mean  more  Jobs  at  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard.     The  other  two  members  of 
the    special    shipbuilding    study    tmit    were 
Representative  Porter  Hardy  of  Vh-ginla.  the 
congressional  sponsor  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Shipyard   in   his   home  district,   and  Repre- 
sentative William  Bates  of  Massachusetts,  the 
former  pa\'master  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  a 
leading  backer  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
(Pursuing   this   study.   Rivers   has   recently 
charged  McNamara  -with  almost  total  neglect 
of  strong  Navy  striking  forces,  resulting  from 
either  "Inadvertence"  or  "a  planned  degrada- 
tion of  the  future  role  of  our  naval  striking 
forces."     McNamara  has  denied  the  charge.) 
Though    he    never    served    a    day    in    the 
service.  Chairman  RrvEBs  has  close  personal 
and  political  ties  with  the  military.     Many 
high-ranking  officers  are  among  hU  closest 
friends,  and  for  years  he  has  been  the  host 
of  an  annual  Capitol  HUl  luncheon  for  the 
Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff    (featuring    Carolina 
quail   and   Charleston   she-crab  soup).     Be- 
cause of  his  sponsorship  of  military  pay  bills, 
he  hns   been   called    "the   champion   of   th" 
GIs." 

The  signs  of  this  military  rapport  are  most 
dramatic  back  home  In  Charleston,  where 
■Rivers  Delivers"  has  become  a  sure-fire 
political  slogan.  To  the  casual  observer  that 
promise  has  been  fulfilled  and  overfulfilled. 
The  city  now  boasts  a  huge  Air  Force  base, 
an  Army  depot,  a  naval  shlpj^ard,  naval  sta- 
tion and  fleet  headquarters.  Polaris  subma- 
rine center,  naval  mlnecraft  base,  naval 
supply  depot  and  ammunition  base,  and 
naval  hospital.  The  annual  defense  payroll 
of  at  least  $127  million  Is  the  backbone  of 
the  local  economy. 

On  some  occasions  Rivers  has  claimed  per- 
sonal credit  for  assignment  of  the  Polaris 
center,  the  mlnecraft  base  and  the  naval 
supply  depot,  as  well  as  the  new  500-bed 
veterans  hospital  being  built  In  Charleston 
while  others  around  the  country  are  being 
closed.  On  other  occasions  he  attributed  all 
this  to  good  fortune  and  the  area's  assets, 
but  adds,  "Naturally,  I  take  all  the  credit  I 
can  get." 

Representative  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  of  Flor- 
ida, a  senior  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  has  often  competed  -with  his 
friend  from  South  Carolina  for  defense  bases, 
declared  recently,  "If  he  puts  anything  else 
In  Charleston  the  whole  place  will  sink  com- 
pletely from  sight  from  the  sheer  weight  of 
the  military  Installations."  Nevertheless, 
the  latest  defense  construction  bill  approved 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  contains 


»11.7  million  in  new  facilities  for  the  Charles 
ton  bases. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  this  that 
the   First    Congressional    District   of    South 
Carolina  la  Immune  to  the  gusts  of  economy 
which  have  been  blowing  through  the  Pen- 
tagon's domain.     Recently  the  Defense  De- 
partment bravely  annoiinced  the  closing.  In 
the  town  of  Temassee  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Transportation  Shed    (employment:    three). 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Charleston  was 
assigned  another  squadron  of  Polaris  missile 
submarines  with  a  complement  of  2,200  men. 
Today  the  port  city  Is  replete  with  remind- 
ers  of    the   man    who    keeps    It    prosperous. 
There    is    Men-Rlv    Park,    a    bustling    Navy 
housing    development,    and    the    L.    Mendel 
Rivers   postal   annex.     Out  the  Rivers  Gate 
of  Charleston  Air  Force  Base  stretches  Rivers 
Avenue,  a  tree-lined,  four-lane  highway  filled 
twice  each  day  with  the  automobiles  of  de- 
fense workers.     At  a  fitting  site  along  Rivers 
Avenue  a  group  of  civic  clubs  is  soon  to  erect 
a  sculptured  bust  of  the  Congressman,  half 
again  as  large  as  he  is  in  life. 

Withal,  RiYERS  Is  not  entirely  accepted 
among  the  proud  old  Charlesrton  aristocrats 
who  dominate  much  of  the  city's  spirit,  If 
not  Its  dally  life.  Significantly,  all  of  the 
Rivers  monuments  are  In  North  Charleston 
near  the  Air  Force  base  and  the  navy  yard, 
and  none  are  below  Broad  Street  In  the  old 
city,  where  money  still  has  Its  uses  but  a 
family  tree  Is  more  Important. 

This  unusual  drcumstance  helps  explain 
an  unusual  personality,  a  man  with  a  passion 
for  attention  and  acclaim  who  Is  also  a 
shrewd  backroom  politician,  a  hall-fellow  ex- 
trovert who  Is  also  a  loner,  an  Idolater  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  who  wears  his  hair  long  on 
the  back  of  his  neck,  Calhoun-style,  but  who 
also  loves  the  roar  of  aircraft  motors,  has 
recently  purchased  an  airplane  and  is  learn- 
ing to  fly. 

Rivers  was  born  in  a  village  crossroads 
known  as  Gumvllle,  near  Hell  Hole  Swamp, 
In  rural  South  Carolina,  where  his  father, 
who  died  when  he  was  8.  operated  a  turpen- 
tine still  and  a  small  fasm.  The  family  later 
lost  the  land  and  moved  to  North  Charleston, 
then  a  down-at-the-heels  mill  village,  which 
was  pretty  much  Ignored  by  the  rest  of  the 
historic  old  city.  (Today  North  Charleston, 
because  of  the  military  Installations,  Is  more 
populous  than  Charleston  proper,) 

"I  had  to  work  hard  for  everything  I  ever 
got,"  the  Congressman  recalled  In  a  recent 
interview.  "As  a  boy  I  sold  newspapers, 
milked  cows,  worked  In  the  sawmill  and  the 
asbestos  mill.  North  Charleston  didn't  have 
a  high  school,  and  I  had  to  go  down  to 
Charleston;  It  was  so  hard  I  flunked  my  first 
year.  I  went  to  the  College  of  Charleston 
Just  long  enough  to  get  to  law  school  and 
went  to  law  school  Just  long  enough  to  get 
my  degree." 

His  big  chance  came  In  1940  when  the  In- 
cumbent Congressman  died  In  office  and  the 
Charleston  Democratic  organization  chose 
as  the  anointed  successor  a  successful  local 
businessman,  and  former  big-league  baseball 
player,  named  Alfred  H.  von  Kolnltz.  It  was 
an  imfortunate  choice,  for  the  German  Army 
at  that  moment  was  marching  through 
northern  Europe  to  the  dismay  of  most  of  the 
world.  Rivers  began  his  campaign  at  the 
rural  watermelon  festival,  and  he  searched 
the  small  towns  and  the  settlements  at  the 
forks  of  the  creeks  for  votes,  all  the  time 
castigating  the  city  machine  back  In  Charles- 
ton. "When  he  pronounced  'Fritz  von  Kol- 
nitz.'  "  recalls  a  friend,  "you  could  almost 
hear  the  Nazi  troopers  goose-stepping.  "  Riv- 
ers won  a  surprise  victory,  and  has  never 
faced  serious  opposition  since. 

As  his  origins  and  history  suggest.  Rivers 
is  a  man  of  great  determination  and  In- 
genuity. In  his  early  days  on  Capitol  Hill 
he  earned  the  now-forgotten  title  of  "Oleo  " 
Rivers  because  of  his  colorful  and  ultimately 
successful,   campaign   to  repeal   the  special 


Federal  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine.  The 
issue  was  popular  at  home,  where  cottonseed 
oU  and  soybean  oil  were  produced  for  oleo- 
margarine, and  RivEHS  declared  that  his  oleo 
tax  repeal  bill  was  "the  greatest  piece  of 
legislation  ever  struck  oflf  by  the  hand  of 
man." 

"You  do  not  get  Bang's  Disease  from  oleo- 
margarine; you  do  not  get  tuberculosis." 
he  repeated  time  and  again  to  his  amused 
colleagues  in  the  House.  In  another  speech 
he  added,  "Butter  ■will  kill  you  deader  than 
a  Job's  turkey,  but  eat  a  little  margarine 
and  you  will  look  like  a  million  dollars." 

For  years  his  colorful  ways  and  mercurial 
nature  failed  to  endear  him  to  his  commit- 
tee chairman,  Carl  Vinson,  but  somewhere 
along  the  line  Rivess  decided  the  older  man 
should  be  his  friend.  "He  courted  Uncle 
Carl  something  fierce."  recalls  a  mutual 
friend.  In  one  speech  several  years  ago. 
Rivers  classed  his  chairman  with  John  C 
Calhoun  (whom  he  has  called  "the  greatest 
man  in  our  history") ,  Henry  Clay,  George 
Washington,  Rob«-t  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webeter,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Stephen  Decatur,  John  Paul 
Jones,  Thomas  Edison.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  John  Pershing,  Wil- 
liam Halsey,  George  Marshall,  and  Sam  Ray- 
bum. 

"As  St.  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  oiir  Master," 
RivEKS  declared  more  recently.  "It  has  been 
my  honor  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Carl  Vinson" 
Nevertheless,  the  South  Carolinian  Is  frank 
to  state  that  he  opyerates  quite  differently 
from  his  predecessor.  "If  I  tried  to  emulate- 
Mr.  Vinson."  he  says,  "somebody  would 
knock  my  head  off.  I've  got  to  do  things  In 
my  own  way." 

The  Rivers  way  is  far  more  democratic 
than  Vinson's,  who  as  a  veteran  committee 
chairman  often  decided  the  Issue  first  and 
Informed  his  colleagues  later.  Rivers,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  the  closest  liaison 
with  the  senior  members  of  Armed  Services, 
who  are  informally  designated  as  a  policy 
subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  the  ch.airman.  the  group  In- 
cludes Democrats  Philip  J.  Philbin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  F,  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Republicans  William  H,  Bates  of 
Massach'usetts  and  Leslie  C.  Arends  of  Il- 
linois. It  meets  privately  to  ponder  and  plan 
in  detail  almost  every  committee  Initiative, 
and  RrvERS  has  Informed  Secretary  McNa- 
mara that  military  secrets  hitherto  confided 
only  to  the  chairman  are  now  to  be  shared 
with  the  group.  One  Irreverent  member 
calls  it  the  junta. 

With  25  years  of  experience  behind  him. 
Ri\XRS  has  a  sure  grasp  on  the  complicated 
undercurrents  of  congressional -military  reV 
ations.  He  has  made  his  way  Into  almost 
every  harbor,  and  knows  by  heart  the  loca- 
tion of  all  the  sandbars.  Moreover,  he  Is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  workers  on  Capitol  Hil! 
A  senior  member  of  Armed  Services  re- 
cently recounted  that  "there  was  a  time  early 
In  January  when  our  committee  met  at 
10  o'clock,  then  in  February  at  9  o'clock, 
then  in  March  we  started  to  meet  at  8 
o'clock.  In  April  and  May  we  came  In  at 
7:30  o'clock.  Now  (July)  we  even  have 
meetings  at  7  in  the  morning."  The  persona! 
inclinations  of  the  chairman  are  responsible 
for  this  extraordinary  schedule.  Rutrs  finds 
it  impossible  to  sleep  much  aft*r  5  am.,  and 
is  usually  in  his  office  at  the  Capitol  before 
th^'  sun  Is  up. 

While  Congress  is  in  session.  River--  rcnides 
in  a  ranch-style  house  in  suburban  McLean. 
Va.  Other  members  of  the  family  are  M.-r 
Rivers,  the  former  Margaret  Mlddleton  of 
Charleston;  daughter  Marlon  (named  for 
Francis  Marlon,  the  Revolutionary  War 
"Swamp  Pox"),  who  Is  an  employee  of  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  the  EMstrict  of  Colum- 
bia, and  L.  Mendel  Jr.,  who  will  enter  Prince- 
ton Unlversltv  this  fall.     Another  daughter. 
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Is    married    and    lives    in    Grosse 

Midi. 

the    most    junior    members   of    the 

Services  Committee  say  their  chalr- 

hlghly  soUdtous  of  their  welfare,  and 

has  persistently  urged  them  to  take 

of  tbe  domestic  and  foreign  "in- 

touTB"  he  can  arrange.    Rivers  hlm- 

devoted  traveler,  spent  a  total  of  46 

aa*   year  on  official  trips  to  England, 

Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland 

Tfurtey. 

the  cause,  the  solidarity  on  the 

has  been  Impressive.    On  March  3, 

,  Rivers  had  plenty  of  support 

he  introduced  his  lallUon-doUar  bill  to 

military   pay.     At   the   suggestion   of 

Services  aides,  all  but  three  of  his 

committee  members  Introduced  car- 

oif  the  i^an  as  tlielr  own. 

Smauel  S.  Stratton  of  up- 

]  Jew  Yor^  who  declined  to  sponsor  the 

was  Jolted  to  receive  angry  tele- 

from  servicemen's  lobby  groups  within 

after  be  made  hla  dedslan,  and  before 

ttee  proposal  oo\ild  even  be  proc- 

md  printed.    Stratton  has  turned  out 

the  most   outspoken  dissenter  from 

I  rule,  and  twice  has  cast  lonely  record 

igalnat  otherwise  unanimous  ooimmit- 

Outwardly,  at  least,  the  chalr- 

untioubled  by  this  outcrc^xplng  of 

Stratton  disturbs  me  as  lightly," 

r^xjrters,  "as  the  tilted  swal- 

rlng  disturbs  the  limpid  glassy  soll- 

"  Bocne  clear  pool." 

dominant  mood  on  the  Armed  Serv- 

ttee  today  is  an  eagerness  to  prove 

Congress,  and  not  Secretary  McNamara, 

the  boss.     Behind  this  are  some 

mistakes  as  well  as  bruised  egos 

Cabltol  Hill.     The  lawmakers  and  their 

aids    are    particularly    Incensed    by 

's  reputation  for  perfection  in  all 

and  are  spoiling  for  a  chance  to  show 

errors.     Rivers   himself   often   pays 

to  McNamara's  ability  and   accom- 

In  the  next  breath  recoils 

against  his  lack   of  deference   to 

"Who  In  hell  Is  McNamara  that 

be  treated  this  way?"  boUs  the 

recalling  the  lack  of  consultation 

military  base  closings  last  fall.     "As 

I'm  chairman  we're  going  to  assert 

co|istltutional  rlgkts." 

tempting   to  predict,   as   many  ob- 

do,  that  with  the  elevation  of  Mendel 

an  irresistible  force  on  Capitol  Hill 

set  against  an  Immovable  object 

Pentagon.     This  may  be  pessimistic, 

the  days  of  George  Washington  the 

history    is    replete    with    congres- 

conflicts  over  military  af- 

dnd  most  of  them  ended  in  reasonable 
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Mendel  Is  really  trying  to  do  is  to  let 

know  he   Is  the  chairman  now," 

old  friend,  "and  to  show  that  Con- 

an  equal  partner  in  defense  matters. 

his  points  and  he'll  sinamer  down. 

his  walk  in  the  rose  garden,  too, 

wait  and  see." 

acquisition  of  great  power  often  has 

>f  changing  and  tempering  those  upon 

shoulders   it   descends.     In   the   case 

Rivers,   the  very    contemplation 

left  Its   mark.     A  former  heretic 

belted  the  Democratic  Party  to  back 

Thurmond  for  President  in  1948  and 

Eisenhower    in    1952,    Rivers    was 

last  fall  Introducing  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 

to  the  voters  of  Charleston  along 

of  the  Lady  Bird  Special.    Though 

a  strong  opponent  of  civil  rights 

,  Rivers'  voting  record  has  shifted 

ilbly  toward  support  of  the  Johnson 

in  other  respects.     In  recent 

he  has  voted   for  the   food   stamp 

t  he  mass  transit  bill,  the  poverty  pro- 

and   the  proposed   National    Council 
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on  the  Arts,  none  of  which  is  notably  popu- 
lar in   the  South   Carolina  low  coimtry. 

Moreover,  his  personal  behavior  has  be- 
come more  muted  since  the  time,  not  many 
years  ago,  when  he  was  known  far  and  wide 
as  one  of  the  champion  hell-raisers  of  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Several  years  ago  he  gave  up  drink- 
ing, and  now  vows  fiercely  that  "I'm  not  go- 
ing to  touch  alcohol  as  long  as  I  live.  I'm 
not  going  to  do  anything  to  hurt  this  com- 
mittee." 

Still  Mendel  Rivers  has  shown  no  public 
or  private  disposition  to  swerve  In  the  boldly 
independent  course  he  has  set  for  himself 
in  military  affairs.  In  the  words  of  Philbin 
of  Massachvisetts,  he  "never  falters,  never 
hesitates,  never  araws  back  once  he  Is  svu-e 
he  Is  right." 

Not  long  ago,  for  example,  a  witness  be- 
fore Rivers'  committee  suggested  that  the 
battle  over  military  pay  be  deferred  once 
again  until  another  White  House  study  com- 
mittee could  mull  it  over.  Prom  the  majesty 
of  his  flag  bedecked  throne  high  above  the 
witness  table,  the  Congressman  from  Hell 
Hole  Swamp  stared  down  with  disfavor  and 
disbeUef.  "This  Is  my  time,"  he  answered 
flrmly.  "This  is  my  generation.  This  Is  the 
only  chance  I'll  have  to  do  something  for  my 
country." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

I  OF   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article: 

Hollywood    Stars    Shed    Pear     of    Liberal 
I  Causes 

(By  Peter  Bart) 

Hollywood,  Calif. — A  posh  new  Beverly 
Hills  discotheque  called  the  Daisy  was  the 
scene  of  a  party  the  other  evening  attended 
by  a  lustrous  galaxy  of  HoUwood  stars,  di- 
rectors and  producers. 

The  affair,  despite  its  gay  trappings,  turned 
out  to  be  a  costly  one  for  the  guests.  By 
the  end  of  the  evening,  Marlon  Brando, 
Richard  Burton,  and  Sidney  Poitler  had 
parted  with  »5,000  each.  Harry  Belafonte 
and  James  Garner  were  $3,500  poorer  and 
Paul  Newman,  Burt  Lancaster,  and  Mike 
Nichols  were  out  $1,000. 

fundraisinc 

The  party  was  tossed  on  behalf  of  a  mili- 
tant civil  rights  group,  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC), 
whose  officials  had  appealed  to  the  movie 
colony  for  support  to  meet  a  desperate  short- 
age of  funds. 

The  contributors  turned  out  to  include  a 
surprising  number  of  Hollywood  luminar- 
ies— surprising  because  SNCC  is  generally 
considered^  be  the  most  radical  and  con- 
troversial of  the  major  civil  rights  organi- 
zations. 

Such  activity  could  never  have  been  pos- 
isble  under  the  reign  of  the  old-time  studio 
czars  who  kept  their  top  stars  under  tight 
contracts  and  vetoed  any  controversial  in- 
volvement. 

This  tradition  was  fortified  during  the  late 
1940'8  when  Hollywood  was  under  attack  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  "uncooperative"  actors  were 
quickly  blacklisted. 

In  those  days   (and  to  some  degree  even 


today)  actors  who  came  out  for  liberal 
causes  could  count  on  being  slapped  down 
or  snubbed  by  the  conservative  coliunnistg 
such  as  Hedda  Hopper,  Louella  Parsons  <» 
Mike  Connolly. 

erase  fear  ', 

Today  the  residue  of  politics^  fear  seems  to 
have  been  almost  erased.  At  Hollywood  so- 
cial gatherings  It  is  no  longer  considered 
gauche  to  talk  about  politics  or  civil  rights. 
Even  television  stars  such  as  Robert  Vaughn 
Dan  Blocker,  and  Raymond  Burr  risk  sponsor 
disapproval  and  speak  out  on  political  sub- 
jects. 

Invitations  to  the  SNCC  party  were  signed 
by  Harry  Belafonte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Burton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  Lancaster,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Newman,  Mike  Nichols  and 
Sidney  Poitler. 

Among  the  Invited  guests  were  Lauren 
Bacall,  Lee  Marvin,  James  Garner,  Stanley 
Kramer,  Nancy  Wilson,  and  Tony  Bennett. 

After  a  cocktail  hour,  Poitler  delivered  a 
short  passionate  address  in  which  he  said 
that  the  Los  Angeles  riots  were  "only  a  symp- 
tom of  the  underlying  social  diseases  eating 
away  at  the  fabric  of  society."  James  For- 
man.  executive  director  of  SNCC,  pleaded 
for  funds  and  then  the  stars  started  calling 
in  their  pledges. 

Brando  tossed  in  hla  $5,000  and  Max 
Youngsteln,  the  producer,  who  was  presiding, 
challenged  someone  to  meet  this  pledge. 

"I'll  meet  It  If  you  dont  mention  my 
name,"  shouted  Richard  Burton.  "Such  dic- 
tion," marveled  Youngsteln. 

James  Gamer,  who  had  put  up  $2,500, 
offered  an  additional  $1,000  If  four  persons 
would  pledge  $250  each;  the  four  were  quick- 
ly located. 

Within  45  minutes  SNCC  was  well  over 
$50,000  richer  and  the  stars  returned  to  their 
drinks,  sampled  the  buffet  or  took  a  turn 
at  the  f  rug  or  the  monkey. 


Veterans'  Center  in  Mountain  Home, 
Tenn. 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Tennessee  are  certainly  proud  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center  that  we 
have  in  Mountain  Home,  Tenn. 

We  have  one  of  the  finest  domiciliary 
units  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
there  and  also  a  fine  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospital  with  575  beds  and  58 
nursing  care  beds. 

There  was  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  one  of  the  finest  newspapers  of 
the  Nation,  written  by  Max  York.  This 
article  is  so  outstanding  and  about  such  a 
fine  institution,  I  feel  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows : 

Last  Home  for  the  Old  Soldiers 
(By  Max  York) 

Mountain  Home,  Tenn. — Drive  through 
the  gate  and  take  a  winding  road  through 
the  trees  past  a  big  brick  building. 

Come  to  a  wide  street  marked  Dogwood  Av- 
enue. Turn  right.  See  a  place  of  trees 
and  grass  and  park  benches.  Old  men  sit 
on  the  benches  between  the  dogwoods  and 


cross  the  grass  arotmd  an  old-fashioned 
bandstands.  They  sit  on  the  front  porch  of 
buildings  that  look  like  coUege  dormitories, 
talcing  in  the  early  morning  sun. 

Each  man  seems  alone  in  his  thoughts. 
Only  now  and  then  does  one  share  his 
thoughts  with  a  neighbor.  These  are  men 
who  live  in  the  past.    They  remember. 

Once  there  were  wars.  Once  there  were 
{amllies     and     friends.       Once     they     were 

young. 

These  are  men  who  charged  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt  up  San  Juan  Hill.  They  endured 
the  trenches  of  Prance  in  World  War  I.  Now 
they  are  old  and  they  have  come  here  to  live 
and  die  in  dignity,  the  way  an  old  soldier 
should. 

This  is  the  Mountain  Home  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Center.  A  mile  and  a  half  away 
In  downtown  Johnson  City,  oldtimers  still 
call  this  place  the  Soldier's  Home,  the  name 
it  was  given  when  it  opened  in  1903.  Today 
the  center  is  more  than  Just  a  soldier's  home. 
It  has  a  large  hospital  serving  much  the  same 
purpose  as  the  VA's  hospital  In  Nashville, 
and  it  has  a  domiciliary. 

The  domicUiary  is  the  home  for  old  serv- 
icemen. Most  of  its  residents  are  men  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices during  wartime.  Others  have  peacetime 
service-connected  disabilities.  All  have 
chronic  medical  problems  which  wUl  not  per- 
mit them  to  hold  a  Job. 

The  resident  biilldings  are  much  like  Army 
barracks.  Each  man  has  a  bunk  and  a  locker 
for  his  clothing.  A  few  men  lie  In  their 
bunks.  All  bunks  are  neatly  made,  GI  style. 
In  the  basement  of  one  of  the  buildings, 
Joe  Nadeau  sits  at  his  workbench  in  a  hobby 
shop.  Nadeau  is  in  his  eighties,  and  is  a  bit 
hard  of  hearing,  but  he  doesnt  seem  that 
old.    He  talks  like  a  young  man. 

"Yeah,  I  build  miniature  houses,"  Nadeau 
says.  "This  is  the  old  home  place.  I'm  Just 
putting  the  flnishing  touches  on  It." 

He  plugs  an  electric  cord  Into  a  wall 
socket.     A  house  lights  up. 

If  you  ask  Nadeau,  he  will  tell  you  at>out 
his  part  In  the  Spanish-American  War. 
'■'Eight  of  us  boys  from  Augusta,  Maine, 
Joined  up  and  were  sent  down  to  Fort  Ethan 
Allen,  In  Vermont,"  he  says.  "We  marched 
a  lot  and  they  tried  us  out  to  see  how 
straight  we  could  shoot.  They  gave  us  a 
blue  imlform.  After  a  while,  they  shipped 
us  out  to  the  west  coast  and  we  took  a  boat 
to  the  Philippines. 

"We  were  In  2  or  3  skirmishes.  The  In- 
surrectionists would  Are  on  us  from  the 
fields.  The  bullets  went  over  our  beads. 
We  fired  Into  the  bVLShes  to  keep  those  fel- 
lows from  charging  out  at  us  with  bolo 
knives. 

"We  had  a  good  captain  and  he  took  care 
of  us.  We  only  lost  one  man.  He  drowned 
trying  to  swim  a  river  with  his  uniform  and 
rifle." 

Outside,  some  of  the  men  are  bvisy  at  small 
tasks.  Others  have  completed  the  work  ex- 
pected of  them  this  morning.  They  are  free 
until  chow  time. 

"The  ClvU  War  boys  used  to  parade  down 
Dogwood  Avenue  In  uniform,"  says  John 
Benson,  administrative  officer.  "They  were 
old  men,  but  still  they  marched.  The  place 
was  pretty  military  then.  It's  strictly  civil- 
ian now. 

"The  men  used  to  come  In  by  train.  The 
side  next  to  the  railroad  tracks  used  to  be 
the  front  entrance.  It's  the  back  now. 
Things  change.  This  used  to  be  a  self- 
sustaining  community.  It  grew  its  own 
food,  baked  Its  own  bread.  That's  not  prac- 
tical any  more. 

"That's  Buffalo  Mountain  over  there,  and 
those  buildings  over  there  belong  to  East 
Tennessee  State  University.  A  lot  of  men 
travel  a  long  way  to  get  here.  Some  of  them 
pass  up  other  domlcUlaries  to  get  here. 
They  oome  here  because  It's  so  beautiful." 


The  mountains  seem  blue  through  the 
early  morning  haze.  A  lone  man  site  beside 
a  lake  filled  with  Japanese  lUles. 

"They  say  Governor  Brownlow  was  respon- 
sible for  this  place  being  here,"  Benson  says. 
"He  kept  telling  the  people  In  Washington 
that  the  weather  here  was  ideal  for  a  home. 
Then  when  a  group  of  them  came  down  to 
Inspect  the  area,  the  weather  cut  loose.  It 
was  Just  about  the  worst  weather  the  town 
had  ever  seen.  But  apparently  the  Governor 
was  able  to  convince  them  that  it  wasn't  al- 
ways that  way." 

At  the  theater,  a  couple  of  the  domiciliary 
men  are  preparing  the  buUding  for  the  Fri- 
day morning  inspection.  The  brass  shines 
like  pure  gold. 

"This  theater  is  a  replica  of  the  Ford 
Theater  in  Washington,  the  place  where 
President  Lincoln  was  shot,"  Benson  says. 
"The  buildings  here  were  designed  by  Stan- 
ford White,  the  famous  architect." 

White  also  designed  much  of  the  decorative 
detaU  of  Madison  Square  Garden.  A  few 
years  after  Mountain  Home  was  built.  White 
was  shot  to  death  by  Harry  K.  Thaw.  The 
two  men  were  In  love  with  the  same  beautiful 
New  York  actress. 

Behind  the  stage,  there  is  a  replica  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington. 
It  Is  brought  out  once  a  jeen  for  Manorial 
Day  services.  The  beauty  of  the  services  here 
are  said  to  rival  those  at  Arlington. 

Near  the  back  door,  there  is  a  record  player 
with  a  single  record  in  the  playing  slot.  The 
record  Is  "Taps." 

Open  the  door,  and  look  out  across  gently 
rolling  hills.  Row  after  row,  white  grave 
markers  dot  the  hills.  Between  the  graves, 
bright  red  peonies  are  In  bloom.  Five 
mounds  of  clay  dlstvurb  the  landscape.  Five 
graves  are  waiting.  Soon  five  more  men  will 
Join  the  4,100  men  representing  every  war 
from  the  Civil  War  to  Korea. 

"We  keep  five  graves  open  at  all  times," 
Benson  says.  "That's  Just  In  case  the 
weather  Isn't  right  for  digging.  We  have  our 
own  greenhouse.  Every  man  gets  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  for  his  grave.  The  fvineral  is  a 
military  funeral.  We  have  a  firing  squad 
made  up  of  men  who  live  In  the  domiciliary. 
They  wear  uniforms  representing  all  the  serv- 
ices— leggings  fojr  the  Navy,  a  white  helmet 
for  the  Air  Force,  a  white  belt  for  the  Ma- 
rines and  the  regular  Army  uniform. 

"Usually  there  won't  be  many  people  at 
the  funeral.  There  wUl  be  the  honor  guard, 
the  chaplain,  and  maybe  one  or  two  men 
who  knew  him  whUe  he  was  here.  Most  of 
the  men  have  lost  contact  with  friends  on 
the  outside.  A  lot  of  them  have  outlived 
family  and  friends.  Not  long  ago,  we  buried 
a  World  War  n  man,  and  he  had  23  cars  at 
his  funeral.  A  lot  of  the  men  who  die  here 
are  buried  In  family  plots  somewhere  else." 
Col.  Lee  B.  Harr,  director  of  the  center,  says 
432  men  died  here  last  year.  In  March  this 
year,  53  men  died. 

There  are  no  buglers  around  any  more. 
The  record  with  "Taps"  has  taken  their 
place. 

They  say  the  chapel  next  door  has  been 
written  up  by  Robert  Ripley.  It's  shaped 
like  an  "I."  You  enter  by  the  front  door,  and 
if  you  turn  to  the  left  you  walk  into  the 
Protestant  chapel.  Turn  right,  and  you  walk 
into  Catholic  services. 

In  the  nursing  care  buUding  a  woman  vol- 
unteer in  a  gray  xinlform  writes  a  letter  for 
a  man  with  no  legs.  A  therapist  is  trying  to 
get  an  old  man  to  walk.  The  old  man  would 
prefer  to  stay  In  bed.  The  therapist  knows 
a  man  can  fight  death  more  surely  If  he  Is 
standing  on  his  own  two  feet. 

"Leave  me  alone,  dem  you!"  the  old  man 
says. 

"A  lot  of  men  come  here  only  with  the 
clothing  on  their  back."  Benson  explains. 
"We  Issue  them  a  r?1"'"*'""  amoxint  of  cloth- 
ing.   If  they  have  a  pension,  they  have  to 


buy  their  own  clothing.  We  issue  no  spend- 
ing money.  Some  of  the  men  don't  have 
pensions.  So  they  h^e  no  money  to  spend. 
We  can't  issue  clgare^s  any  more  because 
the  Government  considers  them  a  health 
hazard.  This  can  be  pretty  rough  on  a  75- 
year-old  man  who  has  been  smoking  most  of 
his  life." 

On  the  front  porch  of  one  of  the  residence 
buildings,  a  group  of  domiciliary  oldtimers 
sits  in  the  sun,  telling  stories.  All  are  in 
their  late  60's  or  early  70's.  All  served  in 
World  War  I. 

"I  was  staUoned  down  at  Port  McClellan 
at  Anniston,  Ala.,"  says  Sam  MUler,  one  of 
the  two  blind  men  in  the  group.  "It  was 
Christmas.  We  were  all  in  town  celebrating. 
We  had  a  curfew.  Everybody  had  to  be  back 
on  the  base  by  midnight.  The  buses  were 
crowded.  Sometimes  if  you  wanted  to  get 
in  the  bus,  you  crawled  through  a  window. 
Well,  I  got  there  Jiist  In  time  for  the  last 
bus.  It  was  about  to  pull  out.  I  started 
crawling  through  the  window.  Somebody 
behind  me  got  hold  of  my  leg  and  pulled  me 
out.  The  next  thing  I  knew  the  bus  was 
gone. 

"Well.  I  started  hitchhiking.  This  car 
pulled  up.  S«nebody  said,  'Get  In,  soldier.' 
I  got  In.  There  sat  two  generals.  I  said 
'Excuse  me,  sir.'  I  started  to  get  out,  but 
they  wouldn't  let  me.  They  wanted  my 
name  and  serial  number.  I  told  them.  They 
kept  ribbing  me. 

"We  went  Into  the  camp  the  back  way, 
and  after  a  while  the  car  stopped.  One  of 
the  generals  looked  over  at  me  and  said,  'Son. 
you  reckon  you  could  slip  back  into  your 
company  without  getting  caught?' 

"I  got  out  and  saluted.  'Yesslr,  I  think 
I  can,'  I  told  him." 

"Captain  Pugh  (O.  L.  Pugh)  here  and  I 
were  down  on  the  Mexican  border  watching 
out  for  Pancho  Villa  back  before  we  got  into 
World  War  I,"  says  Mayo  Foster,  the  other 
blind  man.  "He  was  down  at  Matamoros  and 
I  was  over  at  El  Paso.  We  saw  plenty  of 
cactus,  horny  toads  and  black  snakes.  The 
boys  In  my  outfit  used  to  dress  up  In  civilian 
clothes  and  go  over  into  Juarez  to  see  the 
bullfights.  There  were  plenty  of  girls  over 
there  and  plenty  of  tequUa  and  mescal." 

"You  had  to  be  careful,"  Pugh  says.  "If 
they  caught  you  over  there  In  uniform,  they 
had  a  right  to  shoot  you.  We  would  go  Into 
towns  down  there  and  find  the  bodies  of 
50  people  In  the  streets  where  Villa's  men 
had  come  in  and  shot  anyone  who  opposed 
them." 

•T  was  with  the  115th  Machlnegun  Battal- 
ion in  Prance,"  Foster  says.  "I  remember 
the  wharf  rats,  the  cooties  and  the  mud.  I 
came  to  a  hole  one  day  and  I  started  to 
Jump  in,  but  luckUy  I  looked  In  first.  That 
hole  was  full  of  those  rats.  They  w«* 
trapped  in  there.  They  were  skinny.  You 
could  tell  they  were  hungry.  I  decided  to 
take  my  chances  with  the  shot  and  sheU. 

"Englishmen  would  follow  rats.  They  said 
if  the  rats  were  leaving  a  building,  they  were, 
too.'  I  saw  the  rats  leave  a  building  one  day, 
and  5  minutes  later  a  sheU  hit  it. 

"Finally,  I  got  gassed  when  a  shell  hit  a 
tree  near  where  I  was.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing right  toward  me.  That  did  it.  I  couldn't 
talk  for  a  while.  They  brought  me  hcwne  In 
a  hospital  ship.  Never  did  get  to  see  Paris." 
"I  was  with  a  hospital  unit,"  says  Thomas 
L.  Taliaferro,  a  man  with  one  leg.  "I  was 
7  months  on  the  front.  You  never  saw  the 
like  of  legs  sljot  off  and  arms  shot  off.  Sher- 
man was  right.  War  is  heU.  I  try  to  forget 
alMut  it.  I  guess  I've  been  right  successful 
at  it." 

"I  remember  having  hardtack  and  bacon 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  1917,"  says  Henry 
C.  Ross.  "I  was  34  years  old.  a  sergeant  in 
the  engineers." 

"My  service  was  short  and  sweet."  say* 
Frank  Bird,  a  Kentucklan,     "I  was  in  OCS 
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whec  the  war  ended.  I  bad  Just  been  mar- 
ried I  months  and  I  didn't  like  the  Army. 
They  asked  our  group  how  many  wanted  to 
finlst  OCS.  Only  one  man  raised  his  hand. 
They  let  us  out.  My  three  boys  served  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  n." 

"I  met  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  boxing 
mate  1  In  London,"  Pugh  recalls.  "He  aat 
next  to  me  and  smoked  one  of  my  Camels." 
"T:  le  champagne  and  mademoiselles,  that's 
all  ^  rater  under  the  bridge  now,"  Miller 
muses. 

Ba  :k  in  the  street,  a  man  on  a  bench  waves. 
"Tl  lat's  Angelo,"  Benson  says.    "He  served 
In  tta  e  Italian  Army  In  World  War  I  and  in 
oiur  /  rmy  in  World  War  11." 

Co]  onel  Harr  has  been  the  center  director 
since  1934,  except  for  time  out  for  service 
in  W<  Krld  War  n. 
"Tl  lere  has  been  only  one  Civil  War  vet- 
here  since  I've  been  here,"  he  says.  "I 
one  day  that  this  man  had  checked  in. 
over  to  see  him.  'I  hear  you  fought 
Orant  at  Richmond.'  I  said.  'God,  no,' 
a4ld.  'I  fought  that  Grant  for  4  long 
So  the  last  Civil  War  veteran  here 
gray.  A  lot  of  time  had  gone  by  so  he 
atay.- 
"T4u  know,"  Benson  says,  kxddng  out  over 
the  c  emetery,  "each  of  them  In  some  small 
way  '  TSB  a  hero.  We've  done  what  we  could 
for  tl  .em.  We  know  this  place  Isn't  a  home. 
But  It  does  have  dignity.  A  man  needs 
dlgnl  ;y." 


Project  HOPE 
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men 


M] .  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
news  paper  story  in  the  Oak  Park  Oak 
Leav  » illiiinlnates  the  benefits  that  come 
to  Ix  th  sides  involved  with  the  humanl- 
taria  a  work  of  Project  HOPE. 

In  the  article.  Dr.  Harry  T.  Nagel,  of 
Melr  )6e  Park,  HI.,  cites  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  SS  Hope  in  Guinea,  Africa: 
trained  in  basic  dentistry  where 
one  dentist  had  existed;  advance- 
in  surgical,  nursiner  and  lab  skills  ,- 
vaccination  of  over  125,000  children. 

Dr.  Nagel,  who  worked  without  pay 
the  ship  for  2  months — with  the 
exception  of  2  weeks  when  he  traveled  to 
\g  Sierra  Leone  to  set  up  an 
immtmization  program — explains  the  re- 
warc  5  he  received  from  his  volunteer 
miss  on  to  Africa: 
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bunk     dormitories     (aboard     the 

,    affectionately    known    as    "jungles," 

i     a     fellowship     and     understanding 

men  in  a  common  cause,  from  which 

eap   unbelievable   benefits,    not    to    be 

in  any  other  way. 


equaled 

Ml .  Speaker,  with  permission  granted 
I  plj  ce  the  Oak  Leaves  article  in  the 
Reccro: 

Twelve  thousand  miles  and  two  month.s  is  a 

travel  and  a  long  time  to  be  away 

bome.     "But,"  says  Dr.  Harry  T.  Nagel, 

of   the   pediatrics   depcirtment   of 

Community      Hospital,      Melrose 

every  mile  and  every  minute  made  an 

unfoifeettable  experience.     It  Is  probably  the 

rewarding  service  a  doctor  can  render." 

Nagel,  of  co\u-se,  was  referring  to  his 

completed   voluntary    tour   on   the 

to  Guinea  on  the  southwest  coast 

ica. 


Hype 


The  88  Hope  (Health  Opportimity  for 
People  Everywhere)  Is  the  principal  activity 
of  the  People-to-People  Health  Foimdatlon, 
Inc.,  Washing:ton,  D.C.,  an  independent,  non- 
profit corporation.  Its  basic  objective  is  to 
teach  medical,  dental  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel in  less  prtvlledge  lands  the  latest  tech- 
niques of  U.S.  medical  sciences. 

With  the  finest  and  newest  equipment 
the  SS  Hope  Is  office,  laboratory,  and  class- 
room to  its  staff  of  specialists  and  40  care- 
fully chosen  nurses.  While  treatment  of  the 
sick  is  a  very  important  function  of  the  ship 
and  its  personnel,  the  major  Hope  program  is 
training  and  teaching. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  Hope  and 
its  men  and  women  instructors.  Great  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  in  surgery,  hospi- 
tal laborat<Hy  techniques,  dentistry,  anesthe- 
sia administration,  and  all  other  areas,  among 
the  native  medical  and  health  people. 

When  Hope  arrived  in  Guinea  the  only  an- 
esthetic used  was  the  old  drop  ether  method. 
After  the  2-month  period  more  than  a  dozen 
male  nurses  were  fairly  capable  anesthetists. 
There  are  no  dentist  in  Guinea,  but  Hope 
training  developed  13  native  Africans  into 
technicians  of  simple  dentistry,  extractions, 
fillings  and  cleaning. 

The  field  of  nutrition  is  given  particular 
attention.  One  of  the  modern  miracles  on 
board  is  the  "iron  cow,"  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine which  converts  sea  water  into  pure 
drinking  water.  This  water  is  then  used  to 
dissolve  powdered  milk,  which  in  turn  is 
cartoned  for  distribution  among  the  natives. 

The  great  majority  of  native  African  nurses 
are  men,  whose  responsibilities,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  doctors,  are  far  greater  than  their 
American  counterpart.  Male  nurses  are 
selected  from  the  local  hospitals  and,  in  rota- 
tion, attend  classes  on  board  ship  for  6  to  8 
weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction,  on  the  high  level 
of  American  nurses'  training.  Is  so  complete 
and  thorough  that  upon  "graduation"  they 
are  generally  well  qualified  in  all-around 
nursing  requisites. 

The  lack  of  native  female  nurses  results  In 
making  mldwives  a  primary  necessity.  Most, 
unfortunately,  are  woefully  lacking  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  practices.  Large  num- 
bers of  mldwives  are  properly  trained  by  the 
nurses  in  the  large  gynecological  service  on 
the  ship. 

In  Dr.  Nagel's  opinion,  the  most  note- 
worthy accomplishment  in  Hope's  long  list 
of  successes  is  the  effectiveness  of  an  im- 
munization program.  Since  October  1964, 
over  100,000  African  children  have  been  in- 
oculated against  whooping  cough,  diptherla, 
tetanus,  and  polio. 

Except  for  2  weeks  that  Dr.  Nagel  was 
"on  loan"  to  the  ministry  of  health  in  Sierra 
Leone,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  their 
immunization  program,  S.S.  Hope  was  also 
his  home. 

"Sixteen-bunk  dormitories,  affectionately 
known  as  'Jungles,'  kindle  a  fellowship  and 
understanding  among  men  In  a  common 
cause,  from  which  you  reap  unbelievable 
benefits,  not  to  be  equaled  In  any  other 
way,"  Dr.  Nagel  says.  "I  hope  I  may  again  be 
privileged  to  give  my  time  and  services  to  the 
SS.  Hope." 


Aufustine  La  Corte  and  Unico  National 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  repwrt  to  my  colleagues 
the  election  of  my  distinguished  con- 


stituent, Augustine  La  Corte,  as  president 
of  Unico  National.  "Gus,"  as  he  is  known 
to  his  many  friends,  well  deserves  the 
honor.  I  extend  warm  congratizlatlons 
to  him  and  his  charming  wife,  Sarah. 

The  motto  of  Unico  National  is  "Serv- 
ice  Above  Self."  It  has  lived  up  to, its 
motto  by  fostering  a  scholarship  program 
which  has  helped  many  young  men  and 
women  to  attain  a  college  education,  and 
ultimately  go  on  to  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  responsibility. 

Unico  National  is  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  people  of  America  of  the  great 
contributions  made  by  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  in  our  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  under  the  leadership  of 
Gus  La  Corte,  this  fine  organization  will 
continue  to  grow  and  to  render  dedicated 
public  service. 


Render  to  Caesar  and  to  God 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wUd 
and  lawless  riots  and  demonstrations  in 
Los  Angeles  recently  still  occupy  much 
space  in  our  communications  media. 
However,  a  most  unique  and  courageous 
sermon  by  the  Reverend  Robert  B.  Watts 
delivered  at  St.  James-by-the-Sea  Epis- 
copal Church,  La  JoUa,  Calif.,  is  most 
certainly  worthy  of  close  attention  and 
studied  consideration. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts  resides  at  La  Jol- 
la,  Calif.  He  was  graduated  from  Bates 
College  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  from  the 
Yale  Law  School.  Here  he  was  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  editor  of  the  Yale  Law 
Journal. 

His  illustrious  career  included  being 
chief  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  New  York 
City  for  several  years  and  Included  re- 
peated appointments  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  was  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  general  counsel  and  argued 
many  of  its  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
For  many  years  he  practiced  law  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York.  He  was  a  director 
of  Greneral  Dynamics  Coitj. 

Father  Watts  was  ordained  in  1958  in 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 
Before  being  ordained  as  a  priest  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Father  Watts  wrestle:^ 
with  law  enforcement  and  lo.^i.':lat  ve 
problems. 

Reverend  Watts'  sermon  of  Ai'vjsi; 
15,  1965,  follows: 

Rendzx  to  Caesar  and  to  God 

(By  the  Reverend  Robert  B.  W:ms. 

LL.B.,  LL.D..  D.D.) 

Last  night  I  laid  aside  the  sermon  which 
I  had  prepared  for  today,  because  of  an 
Irresistible  feeling  that  I  must  offer  certain 
suggestions  and  conclusions  concerning  the 
Christian  response  and  reaction  to  the  holo- 
caust of  riots  through  V7hich  we  are  passing— 
higlUighted  by  the  bloody  events  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Since  this  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
troversial sermon,  I  wish  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  It  represents  my  own  view:;  as  a 
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lawyer  and  as  a  priest.  None  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  parish  is  aware  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  My  notes  have  not  been 
reviewed  by  anyone. 

My  views  are  presented  by  the  authority 
which  was  conferred  upon  me  at  my  ordina- 
tion and.  I  believe,  follow  the  guidance  and 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Incidentally, 
no  individual  priest  or  bishop  can  rightftUly 
claim  to  speak  for  the  whole  church  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  I  make  no  claim 
to  be  doing  so  now. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recount  the 
horrors  of  the  riots  which  have  been  oc- 
curring, particularly  in  Los  Angeles,  during 
this  past  week.  We  have  all  followed  the 
unspeakable  events  which  have  been  and 
still  are  taking  place  there  as  well  as  in 
Chicago  and  in  Springfield,  and  we  all  must 
have  clearly  in  mind  the  earlier  riots  in  our 
Southern  States. 

I  speak  today  because  I  believe  that  many 
Christians  are  desperately  confused  about 
what  their  position  should  be'  in  respect  to 
these  events. 

That  they  are  confused  is  readily  tmder- 
standable  when  one  looks  about  and  reads 
and  listens. 

No  later  than  last  Friday  evening,  the  Bish- 
op of  California  is  reported  in  our  press  as 
having  in  San  Diego  criticized  the  stand  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  on  civil  rights.  He  is 
quoted  as  sasrtng  that  "if  people  are  kept  busy 
making  things  for  the  ladles'  bazaar  they  feel 
holy  and  good  even  though  they  may  deny 
persons'  rights  to  be  persons."  And  he  is 
quoted  further  as  saying,  "The  secularist  is 
just  a  nasty  fellow  when  he  demonstrates  for 
clvU  rights." 

You  win  note  that  the  right  reverend^ sir 
leaves  quite  a  blank — at  least  in  his  pub- 
lished remarks — what  constitutes  demon- 
strating for  civil  rights.  He  thereby  leaves 
the  readers  of  his  quoted  remarks  xinder  the 
unhappy  conclusion  that  any  demonstration 
Involving  civil  disobedience  is  all  right  and 
should  be  supported  and  accepted  by 
Christians. 

Would  he  say  that  the  wild  and  lawless 
demonstrations  in  Los  Angeles  are  all  right? 
Or,  If  not,  where  would  he  draw  the  line? 
We  simply  don't  know — and  hence  we  are 
confused  at  what  position  a  Christian  should 
take. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  ecclesiastical 
aberration,  with  which  I  desire  to  register 
complete  opposition. 

There  has  been  advanced  by  various  phil- 
osophical followers  of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary suggestions  ever  made  in  Anglo-Sax- 
on or  American  legal  annals.  As  a  mixture 
of  sophistry  and  soft-headedness,  brewed  by 
nonlegal  or  corroded  legal  minds,  I  assert 
that  this  suggestion  has  spawned  the  present 
wave  of  destruction  now  sweeping  the  coun- 
try. 

In  brief,  this  proposed  doctrine  is  that  if 
any  individual  citizen  or  group  of  citizens, 
after  meditation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  law  is  unjust;  and  further  conclude  that 
if  apprehended  he  or  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  penalty  Imposed  for  violation  of  the 
law — then  It  becomes  morally  Justifiable  to 
break  the  law  openly  and  notoriously. 

Of  course  the  worst  thing  about  this  doc- 
trine is  that  there  are  no  dividing  lines  in 
It.  If  it  is  valid  for  a  small  violation,  it 
applies  equally  to  a  more  serious  one.  Once 
you  start  this  approach  there  is  no  stopping. 
It  Is  like  a  roller-coaster  which  nears  the  top 
of  the  track.  Once  you  push  it  over  a  little 
bit,  it  plunges  down  all  the  way. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  many  clergy  of 
this  church,  including  both  priests  and 
bishops,  have  openly  and  officially  accepted 
this  doctrine.  Episcopal  clergymen  have  re- 
ceived written  expressions  of  this  doctrine  for 
their  guidance.  And  large  numbers  of  clergy 
of  this  and  other  communions  have  been 
sent,  or  have  gone  on  their  own  volition,  to 
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southern  areas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing racial  coacems  by  open  law  defiance 
ptirsuant  to  this  new  aasertltHi  ot  moral  right. 
Finally,  as  sorely  dlstreased  Ohrlstlaiis  we 
see  instance  after  instance  or  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  elected  officials  to  meet  lawless- 
ness quickly  and  firmly  lest  there  be  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  their  personal  political  ca- 
reers at  the  ballot  box.  Thank  God,  not  all 
our  officials  are  of  this  character,  but  too 
many  are. 

All  these  things  we  see  and  hear  and  read. 
We  are  furtliermore  frequently  assailed  with 
bits  and  pieces  of  Scripture,  with  quotations 
which  seek  to  Justify  a  Christian  "do  noth- 
ing" attitude. 

And  the  result  is  all  too  often  complete 
confusion  and  deep  concern  over  what  is 
right  for  us  to  do  as  loyal  Americans  and 
good  churchmen.  We  are  morally  disarmed 
and  brain- washed.  We  are  reluctant  to  act 
in  defense  of  our  liberties  and  our  country. 
We  are  afraid  to  speak  out  and  let  our  voices 
be  heard  in  demanding  a  return  to  law  ob- 
servance by  all  citizens — white,  yellow,  black, 
red,  priest,  bishop  or  missionary. 

What  shall  we  do?  What  may  we  do  as 
Christians? 

In  offering  an  answer,  I  do  so  humbly  and 
with  complete  recognition  of  the  right  of 
others  to  reach  the  opposite  conclusions 
which  I  have  described,  and  with  which  I 
emphatically  disagree.  Moreover,  what  I  of- 
fer does  not  assert  to  be  the  only  answer.  It 
is,  however,  an  answer  to  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  given  me  gviidance,  and  one  which 
I  believe  to  be  valid  both  in  law  and  in 
Scripture.  And  I  shall  be  ready  to  defend 
it  in  any  foriun,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
otherwise. 

Let  us  start  with  the  basic  legal  fact  that 
we  live  in  a  country  where  all  ultimate  power 
resides  in  the  people. 

By  their  representatives  in  constitutional 
convention,  large  areas  of  this  power  have 
been  given  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
witti  other  areas  reserved  to  the  several 
States. 

Furthermore,  certain  individual  rights  and 
protections  have  been  reserved  for  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  as  set  out  in  the  BUl  of 
Rights.  Without  naming  them  all,  we  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that  under  our 
Constitution  we  are  assured  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  (but 
with  no  guarantee  that  we  shall  be  success- 
ful in  that  pursuit) ,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  religion. 

But  we  should  be  equally  familiar  with 
the  fact  tliat  none  of  these  rights  is  abso- 
lute. Every  one  of  them  is  held  subject 
to  equal  rights  in  others.  Thus,  if  we  kill 
or  commit  grave  felonies  we  may  lose  ova 
liberty  and  perhaps  our  life.  If  we  enter 
business  to  make  a  forttxne,  our  Ineptitude 
may  result  in  our  becoming  bankrupt.  If, 
in  a  public  place  such  as  this  large  church 
or  a  theater,  we  falsely  cry  "Fire,"  we  have 
gone  beyond  the  permissive  limit  of  our  right 
of  free  speech.  And  even  though  we  feel 
deeply  about  our  religion,  we  have  no  right 
to  attempt  to  force  others  to  believe  or  act 
as  we  do. 

In  brief,  all  of  our  rights  are  balanced  by 
the  protection  of  similar  rights  in  others. 

One  final  point  requires  mention.  Since 
ultimate  power  Is  in  the  people  they  have 
the  right,  if  a  majority  so  desire,  to  over- 
throw their  existing  form  of  government  and 
substitute  another  in  its  place.  And  if  a 
majority  have  no  such  desire,  they  have  the 
right  to  use  all  necessary  power  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  them. 
With  these  fundamental  legal  rules  clearly 
in  mind,  we  may  proceed  to  evaluate  for 
ourselves  the  legal  and  constitutional  status 
of  deliberate  rioting,  burning,  looting,  killing, 
and  general  destruction  of  the  public  peace — 
all  in  the  name  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. 
It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  no  as- 


serted individual  right  can  Justify,  under  our 
system  of  government,  the  deetructlon  of 
rights  in  others.  It  should  be  equally  clear 
that  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  other  per- 
son— ^however  exalted  he  may  be  or  regard 
himself — has  the  right  to  say  that  what  was 
wrong  before  becomes  morally  right  if  the 
acting  party  is  willing  to  be  punished  if 
caught. 

Should  any  such  warped  thinking  protect 
me  if  I  were  caught  setting  fire  to  a  hos- 
pital? Should  any  such  claptrap  Justify  me 
in  hurling  Molotov  cocktails  at  Innocent 
travelers  on  the  public  highways?  Should 
any  such  reasoning  morally  Justify  me  in 
stopping  the  whole  process  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  a  great  city? 

The  answer  is,  I  submit,  that  which  not 
too  long  ago  propelled  a  somewhat  obscure 
New  Englander  into  the  Vice  Presidency — 
from  which  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 
Paraphrased  only  as  to  one  word,  his  answer 
was.  "There  is  no  right  to  demonstrate 
against  the  public  safety."  And  with  that, 
Calvin  Coolldge  crushed  a  strike  by  the  po- 
lice in  the  city  of  Boston. 

That  ringing  declsiration  electrified  the 
country.  It  stopped  short  a  vicious  new  idea. 
It  was  correct  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  whirlwind 
largely  fostered  and  encouraged  by  our  vacil- 
lation, our  attempt  at  appeasement,  and  the 
participation  of  some  of  us  in  this  new  theory 
of  morally  justifiable  lawlessness. 

As  our  own  Governor  says,  we  now  face  in- 
surrection— an  attack  upon  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  own  government.  When  that 
point  is  reached,  we  must  first  use  over- 
whelming force  to  crush  and  destroy  every 
vestige  of  danger;  and  then  destroy  this  sick- 
ness of  mind  which  has  led  so  many  to  defy 
law  and  order. 

But  what  about  the  theological  problem? 
Can  we,  dare  we,  protect  our  way  of  govern- 
ment and  our  individual  rights  and  still  call 
ourselves  Christians?  Here  I  part  with  many 
of  my  ecclesiastical  colleagues  and  give  you 
a  ringing  "Yes." 

And  what  is  my  authority?  The  only  ulti- 
mate authority  which  our  church  recog- 
nizes— the  Holy  Scriptures.  Read  for  your- 
selves verses  13  through  17  of  chapter  12  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  You  all  know  the 
story. 

It  is  the  one  in  which  the  Pharisees  sought 
to  trap  Jesus  In  an  inescapable  dilemma  by 
inquiring  of  Him  whether  they  should  obey 
the  civil  law  of  Rome  or  the  law  of  God.  It 
was  believed  that  either  answer  which  might 
be  given  would  destroy  Him. 

You  remember  how  Jesus  then  called  for 
a  Roman  coin  and  asked  whose  face  appeared 
on  the  coin.  The  answer  was  "Caesars." 
And  then  came  the  Divine  response,  just  as 
valid  today  as  then.  "Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's:  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

Jesus  didn't  tell  them  to  decide  whether 
they  liked  the  Roman  taxes,  or  whether  the 
tax  collectors  were  brutal  and  unjust — and, 
if  so,  to  start  a  turmoil  and  demonstration  by 
breaking  the  Roman  law.  He  told  them  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  not  to  forget  to  carry  our 
Gcxi's  laws  as  well. 

Is  that  reconciliation  of  rights  and  duties 
impossible  for  us  to  follow?  Is  the  formula 
unworkable  today?  Can  we.  as  Christians, 
use  that  resolution  of  our  confusions? 

I  say  we  can  and  should;  and  I  offer  these 
three  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
can  do  It: 

First,  we  should  stand  solidly  in  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  Govern- 
ment, resorting  to  the  courts  and  not  the 
barricades  If  we  feel  grievances.  We  must 
once  and  for  all  reject  the  doctrine  of  a 
morally  Jvistlfled  civil  dIsot>edience. 

Second,  we  should  counteract  the  pressure 
which  already  has  tremendous  effect  with 
some  of  our  political  leaders — to  temporize 
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and  bompromlsa  with  lawlessness  if  only  It 
be  t  kgged  "citll  rights" — by  exerting  every 
ounc  B  of  our  personal  Influence  to  encourage 
equa  :  and  courageous  law  enforcement. 

Then  third,  having  done  these  things,  we 
Bhoufd — as  Christians — seek  by  all  lawful 
and 
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of    opportxinity    for    self-lmprove- 

We  should  do  as  our  young  people 

parish  are  doing  fcM*  2  weeks,  going 

ufiderprlvileged  people   (in  this  case  In- 

and  helping  them  build  schools  and 

and    other    needed    things.      We 
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T  houses  where  we  can  worship  God, 

refilled  with  His  power,  and  then  go  out 

;he  world  to  teach  His  ways. 

's  power  Is  limitless.    With  it  we  can 

the  world,  and  If  we  are  faithful  it 

I  urely  prevail. 
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NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Mc- 

Intoih.  editor  of  the  Rock  County  Star- 

of  Luveme,  Minn.,  observed  in  a 

editorial.  "We  have  heard  a  lot 

aboi^t  rights  but  we  have  heard  mighty 

about  responsibilities."     That,  in 

nul^hell,  is  the  feeling  of  many  Ameri- 

today.  and.  under  unanimous  con- 

I  Include  the  Mcintosh  editorial  in 

today's  Record  : 

CjiNHOT  Choose  What  Laws  We  Want  To 

Obet 

Thfe  day  may  be  coming  when  the  individ- 

]  lay  not  be  as  free  as  be  ix&s  been  to 

what  law  he  will  obey — if  he  chooses. 

of   the   tragedy   of  Los  Angeles   has 

a  public  revulsion  against  those  who 

iie  laws  of  the  land  in  their  own  hands. 

In  America,  disturbed  by  the  rising 

violence  and  crime  in  America,  have 

sickened   with    the   hoodlumism    and 

that  has  made  our  cities  deathtraps. 

is  much  talk  of  beautlflcation  and 

of  our  cities.    It  is  now  time  that 

I^lmary  emphasis  be  laid  on  making  the 

safe — and  beauty  secondary. 

have  been  through  an  era  where  the 

have  preached  nonviolence  while 

at  crime. 

picket  line  has  been  their  answer  for 

problem.    If  you  didn't  like  the  school 

get  out  a  picket  line.    If  you 

like  the  mayor  organize  a  demonstra- 

If  you  don't  like  our  policy  in  Vietnam 

try  to  block  troop  trains  by  lying  across 

ifiilroad  tracks.     If  you  don't  like  any- 

or  anybody  get  busy  painting  placards. 

illegal  demonstration  has  become  the 

of   the   day.     In   some   cases   Federal 

have  illegally  been  used  to  hire  buses 

picketers  to  demonstrations, 
have  heard  a  lot  about  "rights"  but  we 
heard  mighty  little  about  "responslbil- 
The  messiahs,  who  have  been  terribly 
about  responsibility  have  felt  free  to 
preacfti  "kUl,  kill,  kill." 
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era  is  not  over  but  the  days  of  un- 

hoodliunism   and   criminal   activity 

more  limited  than  we  now  believe. 

la  a  growing  awareness  in  the  public 

that  it  is  time  to  demand  that  citizen's 

to  be  free  of  criminal  violence  comes 


ahead  of  his  attacker's  constitutional  rights. 

That  is  what  Lewis  P.  Powell.  Jr.,  retiring 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
■aid  recently. 

Crime  is  our  No.  1  domestic  problem  and 
criminal  Joistlce  is  in  a  terrible  state  of  con- 
stitutional disarray. 

PoweU  listed  three  sympttans  of  deteriorat- 
ing law  and  order.    They  are : 

1.  Willful  violations  of  law  and  court  deci- 
sions, sometimes  by  officials  sworn  to  uphold 
them. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  only  "Just"  laws 
should  be  obeyed  and  that  every  man  is  free 
to  determine  for  himself  what  Is  "Just." 

3.  The  growing  use  of  coercion  from  dem- 
onstrations and  sit-ins  to  street  mobs  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  political  views. 

The  protection  of  the  individual  comes 
first,  beyond  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendants. 

No  society  can  long  endure  where  the  in- 
dividual determines  for  himself  what  law  he 
will,  or  will  not,  obey. 


Local  Initiative  Aids  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF   mCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House,  one  of  the  finest  local  efforts 
now  going  on  In  support  of  education 
in  Blissfield,  in  the  Second  District  of 
Michigan,  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

In  Blissfield,  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, September  18,  citizens  will  gather 
at  a  folk  song  festival,  to  support  the 
Mary  Magdaline  student  loan  fimd. 
This  event,  supported  by  local  Blissfield 
organizations  such  as  Rotary,  Kiwanls, 
and  Jaycees.  is  to  raise  money  for  a  col- 
lege loan  fund  for  a  graduate  of  Bliss- 
field High  School. 

Just  last  week,  we  here  in  Congress 
also  set  aside  money  for  loan  funds — 
for  graduates  from  schools  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  higher  education  bill, 
of  which  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors, 
passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
But  as  Blissfield,  Mich.,  demonstrates. 
much  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  at 
the  local  level  with  local  effort  and  local 
Initiative  to  foster  education,  to  assure 
that  every  single  youngster  in  this  coun- 
try can  gain  the  opportunity  to  receive 
all  the  education  he  or  she  is  capable 
of  using.  I  intend  to  be  at  the  Blissfield 
High  School,  on  September  18.  and  I  hope 
that  the  event  will  be  a  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  the  Blissfield  Advance  of  August  12, 
1965,  which  explains  the  aim  of  the  Mary 
Magdaline  student  loan  fund: 

SONCrEST    FOR    A    StITDENT    LoaN    FUND 

As  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mary  Magdaline 
DeLoach,  following  her  death  on  August  1, 
1964,  her  family  established  a  student  loan 
fund  in  her  name  to  be  administered  by  the 
Blissfield  Board  of  Education. 

It  wasn't  a  large  sum,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  allow  one  Blissfield  high  school  graduate 


to  attend  ooUege  this  past  year  on  borrowed 
money. 

This  was  one  of  Mary  Magdallne's  principal 
Interests  dxuring  her  lifetime,  providing  both 
the  Incentive  and  the  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing. She  counseled  a  nxmiber  of  studenti 
who  came  Into  our  home,  encouraging  them 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  future,  trying 
to  help  them  realize  their  aspirations. 

It  is  time  now  to  replenish  the  fund,  if  we 
can.  And  we  think  we  can  do  so  by  spon- 
soring a  folk  song  festival  here  in  Blissfield. 

Tentatively,  the  date  of  Saturday  evening^ 
September  18,  is  open  for  use  of  the  Blissfield 
high  school  gymnasium,  to  present  a  public 
entertainment. 

Estheticaliy,  it  should  be  a  smashing  suc- 
cess. 

Financially,  we  hope  people  come  in  such 
numbers  that  we  can  pack  the  gym.  It  holdi 
1,600  at  a  basketball  game,  2,000  with  seats 
on  the  floor.  Wouldn't  that  be  marvelous? 
I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Already,  we  have  received  some  encourage- 
ment. There  is  a  heightened  Interest  in  fott 
singing.  Recording  artists  whose  albusu 
are  seUlng  like  hot  cakes  seem  to  indicate  a 
trend.  The  popularity  of  campus  hoote- 
nannles  broadcast  on  television  appears  to  be 
undiminished. 

Professional  balladeers  are  finding  book- 
ings easy,  and  audiences  appreciative.  Ama- 
teurs, when  given  a  chance,  love  to  perfonn. 
Many  of  the  songs  are  so  well  known  that 
sing-alongs  are  often  the  best  part  of  the 
musical  fare. 

I  think  there  is  something  deeply  satisfy- 
ing in  a  melody  you  share  with  others.  Re- 
member the  ^ngs  we  used  to  sing  as  boys 
and  girls  around  a  campflre?  Remember  the 
cluster  of  friends  around  an  organ  of  a  lamp- 
lit  evening?  And  how  lustily  we  lifted  our 
voices  at  the  family  reunions  and  picnics  and 
alumni  get-togethers. 

In  all  of  hvmian  endeavor,  nothing  offers 
so  much  of  a  double  dividend  as  enjoying 
yourself  thoroughly  while  at  the  same  time 
benefitting  a  worthwhile  caiise. 

That's  why  I  have  high  hopes  that  Bliss- 
field's  first  folk  song  festival  will  bring  crowds 
and  crowds,  and  be  the  first  of  many. 

Some  professional  talent  has  volunteered 
to  make  an  appearance  here  as  well  as  some 
talented  amateurs  whom  it  has  been  ovir  good 
fortune  to  hear.  The  board  of  education  has 
shown  its  interest  by  waiving  a  fee  custom- 
arily charged  for  use  of  the  gym  since  the 
proceeds  all  go  into  the  student  loan  fund. 

September  18  is  still  5  weeks  away,  but  11 
there  are  no  slip-ups.  when  that  evening  ar- 
rives, all  I  can  say  is  "Y'all  come." 


September  8,  1965 
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Statement  in  Support  of  H.R.  16S 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  168  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Olin  E.  Teague.  This  bill  is  similar 
to  my  bill,  H.R.  10391.  As  a  combat  vet- 
eran, I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  reported  ,this  WU 
and  recommended  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  long  rec<«- 
nized  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  veterans 
who  have  sustained  disability  as  a  result 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  oi  this 
great  Nation.    We  have  sought  ito  pro- 


Whlte  Houae  etaffers,  agency  crfBdaJs,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  House 
DemocraUc  leaden  are  all  Joining  in  the 
maet  ambl/ttous  fyeahmen  aid  program  ever. 

FAVOBS  FOa  FBBSHMEN 

Agency  c^oials  turn  a  specially  attentive 
ear  when  freefamen  call  for  help  on  a  stymied 


erans  were  last  increased  in  1962 

H.R.  168  projposes  a  10-percent  increase 
in  the  compensation  payments  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
dollar.  These  increases  are  designed  to 
compensate  for  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  figures  recommended  by 
the  committee  will  bring  our  rates  of 
compensation  more  closely  in  line  with 
increased  living  costs. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  greater  service  than  serv- 
ice to  our  country.  We  must  assist  our 
fellow  veterans  who  have  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  preserving  our 
Nation  and  our  way  of  life.  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


vide  them  compensation  in  the  fonn  of 

flnancial  remuneration  and  to  provide 

adequate  ho^tals  and  medical  facilities. 

The  present  system  of  disability  oompen- 

aation  dates  back   to   1933   under  the 

Roosevelt  administration.   Rates  of  own-     ^^  ^^^^  _^  ^^^ ^ ^ 

pensation  for  ^o;*^  J^l^f^^^^^®**  ^®*'"     proJocT  for  the  folks  back  homer  and  'make 

STire  the  newcomers  get  the  chance  to  put 
out  the  first  announcements  of  defense  con- 
tract awards  new  housing  or  public  works 
projects,  and  other  Federal  favors  for  their 
districts,  House  leaders  arrange  helpful  com,- 
mlttee  assignments  for  the  newcomers  (aU 
four  freshmen  from  Waehington  State  got 
their  first  committee  ohoicee)  and  try  to  in- 
sure at  least  a  full  hearing  for  bills  that 
might  particularly  help  them. 

The  White  House  Includes  freshmen  at 
publicity-producing  bill-signing  ceremonies, 
and  it's  a  rare  freshman  who  doesn't  now 
have  two  or  three  Presidential  i>ens.  Every 
month  each  of  the  48  receives  a  notice  of 
all  Cabinet  members  and  other  top  appoint- 
ees who  will  be  In  his  district  the  coming 
month  on  Government  business  and  wUl  be 
willing  to  stay  to  speak  at  a  fund-raising 
lunch  or  dinner. 

The  national  committee  arranges  for  each 
freshman  to  meet  secretly,  with  a  White 
House  man  sitting  by  to  show  the  President's 
interest,  with  Congressional  liaison  men  from 
a  dozen  or  more  agencies;  the  lawmakers  are 
told  to  be  quite  specific  about  the  ways 
they  need  help  from  the  agencies.  The  com- 
mittee has  assigned  half-a-dozen  special 
staffers  to  the  freshman  contingent — to  write 
speeches  and  newsletters,  help  with  special 
problems  in  administrative  agencies,  recrviit 
staff  (and  even  persuade  one  man  that  it 
would  be  poor  politics  to  hire  as  his  chief 
administrative  aid  the  27-year-old  son  of  his 
biggest  campaign  contributor).  The  com- 
mittee also  has  elaborate  arrangements  to 
teletype  the  lawmakers'  press  releases  direct- 
ly to  city  rooms  of  hometown  papers  and 
to  transmit  recorded  or  filmed  statements 
swiftly  to  back-home  radio  and  TV  stations. 

RESULTS   BACK    HOME 

There's  evidence  that  this  special  interest 
is  yielding  meaningf \il  results  where  it  counts 
back  home.  Representative  Weston  Vivian, 
of  Michigan,  feels  his  freshman  status  helped 
make  the  Small  Business  Administration 
sympathetic  to  a  hometown  insurance  com- 
pany whose  reserves  had  fallen  because  of 
unusually  large  tornado  damage  claims. 
Representative  Rot  McVicker,  of  Colorado, 
found  that  a  call  to  the  White  House  helped 
a  constituent  get  a  hearing — previously  re- 
fused— on  a  claim  for  disability  benefits 
from  the  Federal  agency  he'd  been  working 
for. 

Hearing  the  Senate  might  soon  act  on  a 
Republican-sponsored  bill  to  set  up  a  Her- 
bert Hoover  national  historical  site  in  Iowa, 
House  leaders  tabbed  for  early  action  a  sim- 
ilar measure  sponsored  by  freshman  Demo- 
crat Representative  John  Schmidhauser;  it 
was  his  bill  that  became  law. 

For  quick  voter  impact  t>ack  home,  Rep- 
resentative John  Race,  of  Wisconsin,  phones 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  a  state- 
ment that  the  Glddings  and  Lewis  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  has  received  a 
$16,000  contract  to  train  60  workers  in  elec- 
tronics and  machine  assembly;  Representa- 
tive David  King,  of  Utah,  phones  that  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  has  Just  informed 
him  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  choir  has  been 
invited  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  Toronto  fair  of  1967.  A  recording  ma- 
chine at  party  headquarters  takes  down  the 
Congressmen's  statements  and  relays  them 
to  radio  stations  in  their  home  districts. 

What's  more,  the  committee  made  special 
arrangements  to  air  express  to  TV  stations 
in  Representative  William  Hathawat's  dis- 
trict in  Maine,  for  showing  that  same  night, 
his  filmed  announcement  of  administration 


Democratic  Freshmen  in  Congress  Get 
Help  for  Reelection  Fight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  September  8  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  is  typical  of  some  of  the 
Johnson  administration  tactics  and  ef- 
forts to  reelect  as  many  of  the  Demo- 
cratic freshmen  as  possible  in  1966.  Be- 
cause of  the  obvious  subterfuge  of  the 
related  techniques  it  seems  to  me  this  In- 
formative article  deserves  maximum  dis- 
tribution. 

The  article  follows : 
Democratic    Freshmen    in     Congress    Get 
Help  for  Reelection  Fight — Mindful  of 
Their  Support  in  Key  Votes,  the  Admin- 
istration Aids  Them  in  Home  Districts 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 
Washington. — A  few  days  ago,  al»ut  50 
bankers,  businessmen,  farmerB,  school  ad- 
ministrators, county  officials,  and  other  resi- 
dents of  Representative  John  Hansen's 
Iowa  oongreesional  district  came  to  Wash- 
ington at  their  own  expense  for  2  days  of 
briefings  on  the  multitude  of  Federal  pro- 
grams available  to  help  their  area. 

They  he>ard  poverty-fighter  Sargent 
Shriver.  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Free- 
man, Housing  Administrator  Robert  Weaver, 
and  more  tlian  a  dozen  other  top  spokesmen 
for  the   Great  Society. 

The  session  was  organized  by  Representa- 
tive Hansen,  but  the  turnout  of  so  many 
i^igh  officials  was  due  less  to  his  ingenuity  or 
persuasiveness  than  to  another  attribute: 
Mr.  Hansen  is  one  of  48  freshmen  Demo- 
cratic congresBimen  who  last  Novefnber  un- 
seated Republican  incumbents. 

President  Johnson  badly  wants  Mr.  Han- 
sen and  his  47  colleagues  reelected  next  year 
to  provide,  as  they  have  this  year,  the  vital 
iQargin  for  passage  at  crucial  Great  Society 
bills.  The  word  has  gone  out  ttaroufi^  the 
administration  to  do  everything  poaalfole  to 
give  these  all-important  freshmen  a  help- 
ing hand. 


approval  for  building  the  Dickey  Dam  on  the 
St.  John  River. 

"We  still  have  to  work  to  get  things  done." 
concludes  Michigan's  Mr.  Vivian,  "but  the 
word  is  clearly  out  not  to  slam  doors  in  our 
face  Just  because  we're  low  on  the  committee 
lists." 

Declares  Representative  Robert  Sweeney, 
of  Ohio :  "My  father  was  a  Congressman  and 
I  used  to  be  around  his  office  and  I  w(»'ked 
on  Capitol  Hill  part  time  when  I  was  going 
to  college.  I've  never  seen  any  freehman  class 
paid  so  much  attention.  But,"  he  adds,  "it's 
bread  cast  on  the  waters  for  the  adminis- 
tration." 

This  session's  legislative  record  makes 
vividly  clear  the  reason  for  the  adminis- 
tration's concern  for  the  future  of  the  fresh- 
man class.  Again  and  again  the  48  new 
House  Democrats  who  replaced  Republicans 
have  provided  the  votes  to  attain  Mr.  John- 
son's major  goals. 

From  this  group  came  no  less  than  46 
House  votes  against  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive to  the  administration's  medicare  bUl — 
a  proposal  rejected  only  by  45  votes.  Forty- 
four  of  the  newcomers  voted  for  the  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  approved  only 
by  33  votes.  Thirty-nine  of  them  voted 
against  the  House  Republican  motion  to  kill 
the  administration's  rent  subsidy  plan,  re- 
jected by  a  mere  six  votes. 

Says  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert:  "This  is 
a  very  dedicated  group.  Without  them,  we 
couldn't  have  passed  aid  to  education,  medi- 
care, rent  subsidies,  and  a  good  many  more. 
We  want  them  back." 

confident  of  comebacks 

Administration  officials  seem  increasingly 
confident  that  most  of  the  48  will  be  com- 
ing back  for  a  second  term.  "Many  of  these 
were  flukes  in  the  first  place,"  says  a  White 
House  strategist.  "They  were  carried  in  by 
the  Johnson  landslide  or  the  anti-Goldwater 
landslide,  however  you  want  to  call  It.  But 
incumbency  has  some  advantages,  and  most 
of  them  feel  that  being  part  of  a  Congress 
that  has  produced  so  much  important  leg- 
islation will  help.  And  then  there's  all  we're 
doing  to  help  them.  I'd  say  now  that  bar- 
ring a  real  Republican  tide  next  year,  there's 
only  a  handful  that  won't  come  back." 

To  be  sure,  many  ingredients  of  the  Demo- 
crats' freshman  aid  program  are  not  new  or 
unique.  Republicans  try  to  do  somewhat 
the  same  for  their  Congressmen;  being  in 
power,  though,  permits  the  Democrats  to 
do  far  more  for  their  incumbent  lawmakers. 
Many  aid  techniques  are  available  to  all 
House  Democrats,  and  have  been  so  before, 
but  it's  the  narrowly  elected  freshmen  who 
need  and  use  the  help  the  most.  • 

Not  all  the  freshmen  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  aid  program.  Mr.  Schmidhauser 
says,  "There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  advance 
information  We  get,  but  the  fact  is  I  still  find 
out  about  a  lot  of  new  Federal  programs  in 
my  district  by  reading  about  them  in  the 
papers."  Another  freshman  complains, 
"There's  a  tendency  among  national  com- 
mittee officials  to  spend  more  time  bragging 
about  what  they're  doing  than  actually  do- 
ing things." 

AN  AILING   program 

Several  freshmen  share  the  view  of  Repre- 
sentative Floyd  Hicks,  of  Washington,  that 
"The  most  important  thing  they  can  do  to 
help  me  get  reelected  is  to  get  this  session 
adjourned  so  I  can  get  back  home  and  start 
talking  to  voters."  Colorado's  Representa- 
tive McVicKER,  vice  president  of  an  informal 
club  of  freshmen  Democrats,  maintains  that 
"If  they'd  give  us  an  air  credit  card,  they 
could  forget  about  everything  else.  We're 
killed  by  the  cost  of  those  weekend  trips 
back  to  the  district  to  keep  up  our  contacts." 

Some  Democratic  devices  haven't  worked 
out  too  well,  either.  This  year  national  com- 
mittee officials  launched  an  effort  that 
seemed  like  a  natural:  To  get  an  unofficial 
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eamp4lg;n  organization  wt  up  In  each  fresh- 

dlstrlct  that  would  staff  hla  office  there 

volunteer  basis,  carry  on  year-round 

registration   campaigns   and    line   up 

IfiTltatUHXs    tar    him     (with    the 

fare  home  paid  by  the  inviting 


man'a 
on  a 
voter 
speak  ng 


round  -trip 
group 
To 
teams 


advance  this  notion,  three  two- man 
held  over  40  meetings  around  the 
But,  partly  for  fear  of  the  wrong 
reaction,  very  few  of  the  freshmen 
Tied  to  follow  up  on  this  spadework, 
national  conunlttee  official  concedes: 
lot  working  as  well  as  we'd  like.  A 
of  -Congressmen  were  scared  by  the 
publicity  the  meetings  received  back  In  their 
dlstri<  ts." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  ooixmADo 
IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  September  8. 1965 

Mr  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  b  ien  written  in  recent  months  about 
the  St  andals  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
war  0 1  poverty.  It  is  therefore  particu- 
larly notifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a  project 
in  ms  district  which  is  helping  to  build  a 
gener  ition  of  good  citizens. 

Boi  Ider  County,  Colo.,  is  a  revatively 
wealt  ly  community,  boasting  fertile 
farmi  ng  areas,  a  thriving  industrial  com- 
plex iind  a  stimulating  intellectual  en- 
viron nent,  nurtured  by  the  University 
of  Co  orado. 

But  like  all  such  communities,  Boulder 
Coim  y  has  problems.  How  it  is  coping 
with  <  ne  of  those  problems  is  graphically 
descr  bed  by  Thomas  R.  Wolzlen  of  the 
Boulc  er  YMCA  staff  in  an  article  written 
for  tt  e  national  YMCA  magazine.  It  is 
a  pro  press  report  on  Boulder  County's 
Neigh  x>rhood  Youth  Corps  program, 
siX)ns)red  by  the  Boulder  YMCA  and 
spear  leaded  by  its  able  young  director, 
Ken  I  larr. 

Ian  Including  the  text  of  the  article 
in  the  Record. 

Th(  article  follows: 

"Th  t  thing  I  like  best  about  the  NYC  pro- 
gram i  s  knowing  that  people  care  about  what 
becom  ss  of  you." 

The  speaker  cotild  have  been  a  17-year- 
old  gl  1  who  dropped  out  of  Echool  during 
the  nl  ith  grade,  or  a  20-year-old  10th  grade 
dropoi  t,  or  an  18-year-oId  married  girl  who 
left  60  lool  after  10th  grade.  All  are  enrollees 
in  the  Boiilder  County,  Colo.,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (NYC)  program,  sponBored  by 
the  Be  ulder  YMCA. 

Mar  J  areas  of  the  United  States  have  been 
tagged  "pockets  of  poverty"  by  Government 
econoi  lists.  Many  areas  could  be  called 
pockel  s  of  riches.  But  few  counties  have 
the  pr  >blem  of  "poverty  amid  riches,"  as  does 
Bouldi  T  County. 

The  center  of  Colorado's  booming  research 
and  d  ivelopment  industry  and  home  of  the 
Unlvei  sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder  County  faces 
the  pi  oblem  of  how  to  employ  a  significant 
numb<  r  of  unemployed  and  undereducated 
reside;  its  put  out  of  work  with  the  collapse 
of  the  cotmty's  coal  mining  Industry  during 
the  lai  t  two  decades. 

Befc  re  World  War  II,  Boulder  County  was 
one  ol   Colorado's  largest  coal  mining  areas. 


With  the  advent  of  automated  mining 
equipment,  more  desirable  gas  and  electric 
heating,  and  exhaustion  of  coal  resources  in 
the  area,  great  numbers  of  men  with  min- 
ing their  only  skill  found  themselves  im- 
employed. 

Their  children — those  who  have  been 
forced  to  leave  school  to  help  support  their 
families — are  among  the  young  people  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  Boxilder  County  Neigh- 
borhood Corps  through  a  work -training  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  places  youth  in  newly  cre- 
ated Jobs  at  nonprofit  and  governmental 
organizations  to  accomplish  work  not  prevl- 
ovisly  done  throughout  the  cotmty.  No  em- 
ployees of  any  organization  are  replaced  by 
young  people  working  under  the  NYC  pro- 
gram. 

Soon  after  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  was  adopted,  civic  minded 
Boulder  County  residents  began  planning 
for  the  establishment  of  an  NYC  program 
in  the  county.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  YMCA  and  endorsement  of  city,  coun- 
ty. State,  business  and  labor  officials,  a  pro- 
gram proposal  was  submitted  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Manpower  Administra- 
tion in  February  1965.  The  proposal  and  a 
$73,390  grant  for  20  weeks  operation  were 
approved  2  months  later. 

Boulder's  NYC  program,  the  first  of  its 
kind  In  Colorado,  draws  its  70  enrollees  from 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22 
who  are  unemployed  and  no  longer  in  school. 
About  85  percent  of  the  enrollees  are  high 
school  dropouts. 

During  the  typical  workweek,  enrollees 
spend  4  8-hovir  days  working  at  Job 
sites  through  Boulder  County.  Enrollees 
are  training  to  become  clerk  typists,  auto 
mechanics,  welders,  electricians,  plumbers, 
building  maintenance  men,  and  secretaries 
under  the  program. 

At  Job  sites,  enrollees  work  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  a  staff  member  of  the 
organization  for  which  he  is  working.  Super- 
visors are  responsible  for  teaching  enrollees 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  Job  for  which 
the  young  person  Is  responsible. 

Enrollees  spend  1  day  each  week  in  Indi- 
vidual or  group  counseling  sessions.  Dur- 
ing group  sessions  participants  discuss  fi- 
nancial problems,  learn  how  to  establish  a 
budget,  how  to  apply  for  Jobs  and  employer 
expectations  of  young  workers. 

Individual  counseling  periods  take  up  per- 
sonal problems  of  enrollees.  family  relation- 
ships, work  habits  and  enrollee  abilities  and 
aptitudes.  Participants  are  given  the  gen- 
eral aptitude  test  battery  and  other  tests  to 
help  determine  their  potential  abilities  and 
skills. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  enrollees 
are  from  minority  groups  in  a  county  where 
about  12  percent  of  the  population  could  be 
considered  from  minority  groups.  Fifteen 
percent  are  married;  many  have  young 
families. 

Why  did  the  young  people  enroll  In  the 
program?  One  boy  said,  "When  I  first  heard 
about  it  I  thought,  'Man,  here  Is  my  chance 
to  get  some  kind  of  training  where  I  won't 
undergo  cross-examination  to  see  if  I  had 
experience  or  not.'  " 

"Getting  Jobs  through  the  NYC  program 
may  sound  easy  to  many,"  said  Ken  Karr, 
project  director,  "but  it's  all  new  to  these 
youngsters.  They  have  to  apply  for  the  Job 
themselves.  We  don't  place  them  in  a  spe- 
cific Job;  Just  in  the  program.  We  feel  that 
enrollees  must  learn  about  the  real  world 
of  work  as  part  of  their  training." 

From  what  conditions  do  NYC  enrollees 
come? 

One  18-year-old  girl  arrived  in  Colorado 
from  northern  Louisiana  in  mid- 1964  with 
her  parents,  husband,  and  baby  daughter. 
She  dropped  out  of  school  during  10th  grade 
to  get  married.  Her  family  moved  to  Colo- 
rado hoping  to  find  better  Jobs  and  less  dis- 


crimination. Although  she  did  not  plan  to 
reenter  school  when  she  began  the  NYC  pR>> 
gram,  she  now  hopes  to  take  business  counei 
during  the  1965-66  school  year.  Under  tin 
NYC  program,  she  la  training  to  become  » 
secretary. 

A  young  man  who  finished  only  eighth 
grade  Is  married  and  has  one  child.  Before 
entering  the  NYC  program,  he  had  drifted 
from  one  unskilled  Job  to  another  and 
finally  was  imemployed  for  10  weeks.  Now 
working  for  a  city-owned  electric  company, 
the  boy  says  he  thinks  the  NYC  Is  a  "real 
good  program.  I  think  if  people  help  it 
along  it  can  do  a  lot  of  good.  There  are  not 
a  lot  of  opportunities  for  people  like  m« 
when  they  (most  employers)  won't  give  us 
Jobs." 

Why  did  he  drop  out  of  school  at  16?  Tbt 
yoimg  man  -said  he  was  behind  in  every 
class  in  every  grade.  His  parents  were  di- 
vorced  when  he  was  12.  Prom  that  time 
until  he  turned  16  he  was  shuttled  from  one 
foster  home  to  another  all  across  the  coxm- 
try. 

Seeing  how  hard  it  is  to  get  employment 
without  schooling,  one  enrollee  keeps  en- 
couraging his  friends  to  stay  In  school.  "I 
tell  them  they  had  better  get  an  education. 
They  see  how  hard  a  time  I've  had.  I  tell 
them  not  to  quit  school,"  he  said.  This  en- 
rollee was  never  encouraged  to  stay  In  ^chool 
or  reenter  before  he  Joined  the  NYC  pro- 
gram. 

NYC  counselors  encoiurage  dropouts  to 
gain  more  education  by  returning  to  school 
full  time,  taking  night  school  classes,  or 
attending  a  trade  school. 

To  the  question  of  whether  participants 
like  the  NYC  program,  the  answer  is  an  over- 
whelming yes.  In  a  survey  of  more  than  half 
the  enrollees,  87  percent  said  that  they 
would  like  to  remain  in  either  the  In-school 
or  out-of-school  NYC  programs  in  October 
1965,  when  the  current  contract  expires. 

One  17-year-old  girl  who  last  attended 
ninth  grade  wrote,  "I  think  tlie  NYC  pro- 
gram Is  wonderful  if  kids  are  willing  to  try. 
And  I  think  all  of  lis  realize  how  lucky  we 
are  to  have  somebody  who  is  willing  to  help 
us  get  started  in  life.  I  owe  a  big  thanks 
and  more  than  words  can  ever  say  to  all  of 
the  people  connected  with  this  program.  All 
who  support  it  the  consulars  [sic]  and  the 
supervisors.     Thank  you  all." 

The  most  frequent  complaint  heard  from 
enrollees  is  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
work  enough  each  week.  Most  would  like 
to  be  employed  at  least  40  hours  a  week. 
One  girl  said,  "I  wish  the  working  hours  were 
longer,  but  since  this  is  a  Government  op- 
eration, it  can't  be  helped." 

Other  complaints  reflect  the  nearly  experi- 
mental aspect  of  the  program.  Problems 
have  been  encountered  in  finding  enough 
Job  sites  for  all  enrollees  and  developing  a 
curriculum  fen:  group  counseling  sessions  to 
interest  young  people  differing  in  age  and 
experience  by  up  to  5  years,  according  to 
Project  Director  Karr. 

Karr  said,  however,  that  program  opera- 
tion in  general  is  quite  satisfactory.  Some 
erurollees  have  been  dismissed  from  the  pro- 
gram. One  was  asked  to  leave  for  continued 
absence  frc«n  his  Job,  while  another  was  dis- 
missed because  of  consistently  poor  work 
habits. 

In  Boulder,  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  NYC  program  Is  that  effort  spent  today 
in  educating  and  making  stable  workers  of 
untrained  youth  will  more  than  pay  for  It- 
self by  keeping  enrollees'  names  off  welfare 
rolls  in  years  to  come. 

Organizations  for  which  enrollees  are 
working  are  required  to  pay  10  percent  of 
the  total  program  cost  of  $83,760  for  the  first 
20-week  program.  The  Federal  Government 
pays  the  remaining  90  percent.  After  the 
first  2  years  of  operation  in  the  area,  funds 
win  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  local  organizations  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis. 
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Enrollees  may  remain  in  the  program  lor 
uD  to  2  years.  All  enrollees,  however,  are 
encouraged  to  find  other  work  as  soon  aa 
tiiey  can  learn  a  basic  skill  through  NYC. 

Boulder's  YMCA  board  of  directors  has  ap- 
oroved  a  new  project  proposal  to  extend  the 
nroKram  for  an  additional  6  months  unUl 
Aorll  15  1966.  Additional  personnel  will  be 
added  to  the  existing  staff  to  help  enrollees 
needing  Immediate  remedial  or  vocational 
education.  The  Boulder  school  district  has 
agreed  to  provide  facilities  and  equipment  for 
farther  vocational  training.  NYC  In  Boulder 
County  currently  employs  a  director,  two 
counselors,  and  a  secretary. 

Perhaps  the  most  encoviraglng  story  to 
come  out  of  the  Boulder  County  NYC  project 
la  that  of  a  20-year-old  boy  who  hitched  a 
ride  to  Colorado  because  the  State  was  one 
of  the  few  where  he  coiild  find  relief  from 
asthma  attacks.  His  parents  could  not  af- 
ford to  move  to  a  dryer  and  higher  cUmate 
from  Illinois  where  they  live. 

After  arriving  in  the  Botilder  area,  the  boy 
found  a  few  odd  Jobs,  but  was  unable  to 
make  enough  to  live.  He  was  discovered 
in  the  Rockies  west  of  the  city  with  the 
clothes  he  was  wearing  his  only  possessions 
by  a  local  minister. 

After  a  week,  during  which  he  found  sev- 
eral Jobs  through  the  Boulder  YMCA's  Job  re- 
ferral service,  the  Youth  Employment  Serv- 
ice, he  was  worked  into  the  NYC  program 
as  a  business  machine  repair  aid  for  the 
Boulder  Valley  school  district. 

Recently,  the  office  machine  repair  super- 
visor for  the  school  district  said  that  he  will 
hire  the  boy  as  a  district  employee  when  he 
completes  his  NYC  training.  However,  the 
young  man  has  found  an  occupation  which 
he  likes  and  now  wants  to  gain  further  train- 
ing In  office  machine  repair,  perhaps  through 
one  of  the  large  office  machine  manufac- 
turers. 

Hawaii's  Sugar  Workers  Highest  Paid  in 
the  World 


the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  re- 
ported. 

This  Increases  »tm  more  the  wage  gap 
between  Hawaii's  sugar  workers— already 
running  far  ahead  In  front— and  their  coun- 
terparts elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world,  the  report  said. 

The  $25.22  breaks  down  into  $18.93  In  cash 
wages  and  $6.29  in  fringe  benefito. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  the 
average  dally  earnings  came  to  $24.53. 

These  figures  compare  with  average  daUy 
earnings  of  $24.10  in  1964. 

No  directly  cranparable  figures  were  Im- 
mediately available  lor  other  areas.  How- 
ever latest  available  figures  Issued  by  the 
U  S  'Department  of  Agricultvire  last  year  for 
field  workers  only  show  these  amounts: 
Florida,  $11.92;  beet  area,  $11.28;  Louisiana, 
$10.49;  and  Puerto  Rico,  $7.10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  proud  indeed  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  at  a  time  when  sugar  legisla- 
tion is  presently  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
that  Hawaii's  sugar  workers  are  the 
highest  paid  in  the  world. 

According  to  statistics  released  by  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  a 
nonprofit  organization  of  plantations 
and  individuals  united  for  the  purposes 
of  maintenance,  advancement,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  sugar  Industry  l^i  Hawaii. 
the  average  daily  earnings  of  Hawaii's 
sugar  workers  reached  a  new  high  of 
$25.22  in  June  1965. 

This  increases  the  existing  wage  gap 
between  Hawaii's  sugar  workers  and 
their  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  according 
to  an  August  18,  1965,  Hawaii  Tribune- 
Herald  story  which  reads  as  follows: 
Hawah's   Sugab   Workers   Highbst   PAm   in 

THE     World — Sugab     Pat     Average     Hrrs 

$25.22  A  DAT 

Average  daily  earnings  of  Hawaii's  sugar 
workers  reached  a  new  high  ol  $25.22  In  June, 


Small  Centers  May  Be  the  Answer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

of   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticisnwil- 
rected  at  various  aspects  of  the  war  on 
poverty  program.  Not  a  little  bit  has 
landed  on  the  Job  Corps. 

It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  to  read 
in  one  of  the  Ninth  District's  fine  news- 
papers an  editorial  account  of  the 
Branchville  Job  Corps  camp  near  Tell 
City,  Ind. 

I  commend  this  article  to  those  who 
would  try  to  gahi  a  better  perspective  of 
the  kind  of  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  help  thousands  of  young  Americans 
find  a  better  Ufe. 

Smau.  Job  Corps  Centers  Mat  Be  Answer 
TO  Trouble 

We  came  away  from  a  day-long  visit  to  the 
Branchville  Job  Corps  Center  near  Tell  City 
last  week  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
task  faced  by  foresters  who  are  operating 
the  program  and  no  less  sympathy  for  the 
yo\mg  men  who  are  struggling  to  overcome 
the  serious  handicap  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  them  more  by  environment  than  by 
lack  of  ability. 

We  visited  the  Branchville  Center  after 
reading  at  length  about  the  troubles  in  the 
Job  Corps  operation  at  Camp  Atterbury,  and 
it  was  about  the  same  time  as  our  visit  to 
Branchville  that  trouble  developed  at  the 
Kentucky  center.  Consequently,  we  were 
apprehensive  about  what  we  would  find  at 
Branchville.  What  we  found,  however,  was 
a  serene  camp  In  a  beautiful  wooded  setting, 
small  enough  that  all  of  the  youths  there 
get  to  know  one  another,  and  well  enough 
staffed  by  dedicated  people  that  trouble 
would  be  difficult  to  start. 

Another  factor  is  that  we  are  convinced 
that  all  of  the  youths  at  BranchvUle  are 
there  because  they  want  to  be,  and  they  want 
to  be  there  because  they  realize  that  without 
some  kind  of  help  in  obtaining  a  basic  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training,  life  ahead  is 
going  to  be  more  of  the  same  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  About  half  of  the 
youths  at  Branchville  came  from  big  city 
slums.  We  talked  to  several  boys  who  were 
from  New  York  City  where  they  had  lived 
In  abject  poverty,  unen^iloyed,  under- 
nourished, undereducated  and  with  an  al- 
most hopeless  future. 


We  admired  one  young  colored  youth  who 
had  been  homesick,  but  bravely  declared 
while  pointing  at  his  head  "I'm  not  leaving 
here  until  I  put  something  up  here. 

We  were  aghast  at  the  lack  of  education 
of  most  of  the  youths.  Oxu:  guess  is  that 
many  of  the  young  men  had  never  been  in- 
side a  school  buUding.  Living  among  the 
masses  in  the  big  city  sliuns,  it  would  be 
relatively  easy  for  them  to  escape  the  com- 
pulsory school  laws.  And  most  of  the  youths 
come  from  homes  which  are  broken  or  vlce- 
ridden.  The  environment  was  the  lowest 
possible. 

Most  of  the  youths  have  records  of  minor 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  the  Job  Corps 
does  not  accept  youths  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  major  crimes  or  felonies.  Most  of 
the  minor  crimes  Involved  petty  larceny  or 
disorderly  conduct.     No  wonder,  though. 

George  Smith,  director  of  the  Branchville 
Center,  observed  that  15  of  the  youths  sent 
to  his  camp  so  far  have  been  unable  to  read 
or  write.  That  means  Just  what  It  says. 
They  could  neither  write  their  names  or  rec- 
ognize them  If  someone  else  wrote  them. 

There  has  been  virtually  no  trouble  with 
the  boys  at  Branchville.  but  most  disturbed 
youths  were  those  who  could  not  read.  Smith 
said,  however,  that  once  they  began  their 
reading  course  and  were  able  to  begin  read- 
ing anything,  the  disciplinary  problem  with 
them  virtually  vanished. 

An  indication  of  the  low  level  of  education 
among  the  Job  Corps  youths  was  given  by 
Leon  Krldelbaugh  of  Bedford,  the  U.S.  Fores- 
ter who  Is  coordinating  Job  Corps  activities 
at  Branchville  and  at  Vesuvius,  Ohio. 

At  Vesuvius,  50  of  the  youths  there  wanted 
to  enlist  in  the  Army  after  President  Johnson 
made  his  speech  several  weeks  ago  about  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  when  he  announced 
that  draft  calls  would  be  doubled  and  that 
more  volunteers  were  needed. 

A  recruiter  was  stmimoned  to  the  center 
to  conduct  tests.  Fifty  boys  took  the  pre- 
liminary test  which  is  quite  brief  and  simple. 
Fourteen  passed.  They  were  then  sent  to  a 
recruiting  center  where  they  were  given  a 
more  thorough  mental  test.  Two  passed  this 
test  and  one  of  the  two  was  finally  accepted 
for  military  service.  The  other  49  returned 
to  the  Job  Corps  camp. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  In  this  article, 
however,  is  that  if  all  of  the  Job  Corps  camps 
were  like  that  at  Branchville,  trouble  would 
be  at  a  minimum. 

As  Smith  explained,  "we  get  the  bottom  of 
the  human  barrel  here.  We  get  the  unedu- 
cated, potential  criminals  from  the  wqrst 
environments."  He  conceded  that  it  was  a 
major  challenge  to  try  to  develop  these  boys 
into  useful  citizens.  But  It  Is  our  opinion 
after  observing  activities  at  Branchville  that 
the  camp  officials  are  having  remarkable 
success.  And  It  was  truly  Inspiring  to  ob- 
serve the  spirit  and  determination  of  the 
youths  there,  many  of  whom  were  sleeping 
In  good  beds  and  eating  three  square  meals 
a  day  for  the  first  time  In  their  young  lives. 
Instead  of  large  Job  Corps  centers  where 
many  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  these 
youths  are  congregated.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter, particularly  for  the  youths  themselves, 
if  they  were  assigned  to  the  tut&\  camps  such 
as  Branchville.  Here  the  youths  become  part 
of  a  large  family,  all  coming  from  similar 
environment  and  circumstances,  all  seeking 
a  chance  In  life. 

Furthermore,  we  can  think  of  no  better 
persons  to  operate  such  camps  than  foresters 
and  we  doubt  that  the  staff  at  Branchville 
could  have  been  better  If  the  members  had 
spent  all  of  their  lives  in  preparation  for  the 
Job. 

We  are  not  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to 
anything,  but  we'll  buy  the  BranchvUle  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  great  htunanitarian  effort  and 
we  wish  it  complete  success. 
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SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  TtHE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 


1  Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 


Mr. 


MARTIN     of     Alabama.       Mr. 

Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 

in  the  Recoro  I  include  my 

Report  to  my  constituents 

for  Apkin,  1965: 

I^HALLENCK   FOR   AMXBICA'S   CLERGT 


remar  es 
Washington 


(Wa^lngton  Report  from  Congressman 
Jim  Mabtin) 
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week  I  wrote  to  Bishop  John  Wesley 

the  Methodist  Church  to  suggest  a 

whereby  America's  clergy  could  lead 

crusade  that  would  strike  at  the  roots 

problem  facing  the  Negroes  in  the 

I  explained  to  Bishop  Lord  the  real 

is  economic — the  lack  of  opportunity 

cou:^ties  of  the  South  where  as  high  80 

of  the  population  is  colored  and  tied 

which  Is  no  longer  productive.    With 

e<  ucatlon  and  no  Industry  these  people 

>r<  ed  to  eke  out  a  meager  existence.    It 

beyc  nd   the   economic   capability   of   the 

Southei  n  States  td  solve  this  problem. 

c  lallenge  to  Bishop  Lord  was  that  he 
glous  leader  who  has  expressed  con- 
the  Negroes  of  the  South  by  march- 
3elma.  urge  the  Methodist  churches 
1  he  Nation  to  join  In  helping  to  relo- 
jroes  from  the  South  who  would  like 
!  to  another  section  of  the  country 
^ey  can  have  equal  opportvmity  for  a 
at  good  wages  so  they  can  raise  their 
in  the  best  American  tradition.     If 
would  take  a  family  or  2  or  10 
^ast  areas  of  this  bountiful  country 
r  egroes  comprise  less  than  10  percent 
]  lopulation,  welcome  them  Into  their 
In  the  true  spirit  of  brother- 
wjlch  is  the  basis  of  our  Judeo-Chris- 
be:  lefs,  help  to  retrain  them,  get  them 
hin  5  years,  or  at  the  most  10.  most 
oblem  would  be  solved. 
Lord  answered  me  with  a  form  let- 
expl  lining  his  reason  for  going  to  Selma, 
con  ipletely  ignoring  the  contents  of  my 
t »  him.     This  is  the  sad  part  of  the 
situation — too  many  feel  that  basic 
5  can  be  solved  by  demonstrations 
working  up  passions  against  a  par- 
section  of  the  coiintry  and  its  offi- 
bv  t  are  unwilling  to  face  the  true  facts 
I  ause  of  the  disease,  much  less  put 
t*  effort  it  win  take  to  help  all  Amer- 
realize  the  American  dream. 


trily 


Am   TO    EDtJCATION 


i-eek  the  House  debated  and  passed 

■  ral  aid  to  education  bill,  disguised 

to  help  the  children  of  the  poor.     I 

the  bill  and  voted  against  it  on  final 

I  am  against  general   Federal   aid 

ion   and  that   is   the   real   purpose 

;he  President's  bill.     It  will  lead  to 

ncreased  pressure  by  the  heel  of  fed- 

)n  the  people  and  the  States.     A  nat- 

owup  of  this  bill  will  be  complete 

control  of  local  school  systems  and 

dictation  by  a  Federal  bureaucrat 

"  ington,   making  local   control   of 

and  the  efforts  of  the  PTA  a  thing 

Lest  you  think  this  is  Just  scare 

my  part,  let  us  look  at  the  minority 

the  report  on  H.R.  2362,  the  Presi- 

11: 

bill   Is   a   thinly   veiled   attempt   to 

i  general  Federal  aid  to  education 

by  means  of  a  spurlotis  appeal  to 

which  It  would  not  adequately  serve. 


n 


It  manages  to  Incorporate  the  worst  features 
of  general  aid  with  the  worst  featxires  of 
specialized  aid,  while  dispersing  limited 
funds  to  90  percent  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts without   regard  to  need." 

The  minority  views  further  contain  this 
startling  statement: 

"This  bill  contains  very  dangerous  provi- 
sions which  would  permit  the  US.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  establish  Federal-local 
schools  and  facilities  without  the  approval 
of  a  State  education  agency  and  financed  100 
percent  with  Federal  funds.  This  is  the 
most  direct  and  far-reaching  intrusion  of 
Federal  authority  into  our  local  schools  sys- 
tems ever  proposed  in  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress." 

I  pointed  out  the  hypocrisy  of  the  bill,  and 
of  those  who  have  been  encouraging  the 
Selma  demonstrations,  in  a  speech  to  the 
House  in  support  of  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  by  Congresswoman  Edfth  Green,  of 
Oregon,  to  actually  make  the  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Under 
Mrs.  Greens  amendment.  Alabama  would 
receive  $13,602,000  more  than  we  will  under 
the  Presidents  bill.  Further  necessity  for 
the  amendment  is  indicated  in  the  figures 
which  show  that  the  President's  bill  will  give 
Alabama  $140  in  aid  for  each  schoolchlld 
in  poverty  while  in  New  York  the  amount 
will  be  $353  per  schoolchlld  in  poverty.  Yet, 
Alabama's  effort  amounts  to  $4.21  per  capita 
income  as  against  $4.69  in  New  York,  almost 
the  same.  No  Alabamian  can  Justify  such 
inequality.  If  the  bill  is  to  help  the  children 
of  the  poor,  why  would  our  children  receive 
less  than  half  the  amount  that  a  child  re- 
ceives in  New  York,  one  of  the  richest  States 
in  the  Union?  Naturally,  the  administra- 
tion forces  shouted  down  the  Green  amend- 
ment. 

Further,  inequities  under  the  President's 
bill  are  shown  in  figures  which  reveal  the 
10  most  wealthy  counties  in  the  United  States 
receiving  twice  as  much  in  grants  as  the  10 
poorest  counties.  For  instance,  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C., 
is  the  wealthiest  coimty  in  the  country  with 
an  average  annual  income  of  $9,317  per 
family.  This  just  happens  to  be  more  than 
eight  times  the  average  family  income  in 
Tunica  County.  Miss.  In  Tunica  County  54 
percent  of  the  school-age  children  come  from 
families  with  a  yearly  income  of  less  than 
$2,000.  In  Montgomery  County  only  2  pier- 
cent  of  all  school-age  children  come  from 
families  with  a  yearly  income  of  less  than 
$2,000.  Yet  in  the  President's  bill  Mont- 
gomery County  will  receive  $572,000  while 
Tunica  County  will  receive  $350,000,  or  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  less  than 
the  richest  county  in  the  entire  United 
States.  The  result  of  the  President's  bill, 
which  he  says  is  to  "help  the  impoverished," 
actually  makes  the  rich  richer  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  who  are  i>aying  Federal  taxes  to 
help  underwrite  this  program. 


Demolishing  Some  Economic  Myths 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Robert  G. 
Splvack  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 3,  1965  edition  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American. 


Mr.  Splvack,  in  publicizing  Prof.  Del- 
bert  Snyder's  book,  will  help  destroy  the 
economic  myths  he  discusses. 

The  article  follows: 

Demolishing  Some  Economic  Myths 

(By  Robert  G.  Splvack) 
Although  the  Republican  Party  is  frag- 
mented, with  its  moderate  and  right-wing 
groups  engaged  In  a  fierce  struggle  for  con- 
trol, there  remains  one  area  of  agreement 
among  all  factions — the  desirability  of  "eco- 
nomy in  government." 

Now  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  begins  to  show 
its  effects,  the  Eisenhower  and  Goldwater 
wings  of  the  GOP  insist  we  must  make  a 
choice  between  guns  and  butter,  between 
military  necessities  and  welfare  "luxuries." 
The  argument  has  surface  plausibility,  but 
is  it  soundly  based? 

The  feeling  that  everyone.  Including  the 
Government,  should  seek  to  live  within  his 
means,  and  that  failure  to  do  so  is  irrespon- 
sible and  even  Immoral,  Is  closely  linked  to 
what  we  were  taught  as  children.  Debt  Is 
sinful.  In  the  case  of  the  national  debt, 
there  will  be  retribution  In  the  form  of  In- 
flatlon  and  national  bankruptcy. 

If  such  are  your  convictions,  or  if  the  whole 
topic  leaves  you  feeling  unprepared  and  un- 
easy, find  yourself  a  copy  of  "Economic  Myth 
and  Reality  (Prentice-Hall)  by  Prof.  Delbert 
Snyder  of  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 
This  slim  volume  is  a  lively  and  provocative 
discussion  of  the  common  mjrths  about  the 
way  our  economy  works. 

Reading  It  Is  like  taking  a  refresher  course 
In  economics  and  you  can  expect  some  sur- 
prises. These  are  among  the  myths  that 
Professor  Synder  demolishes: 

The  value  of  the  dollar  is  determined  by 
its  gold  backing; 

The  primary  purpose  of  taxes  Is  to  furnish 
revenue  to  the  Government; 
Automation  is  a  curse; 
Labor  unions  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
worker;  and 

Tariffs  against  foreign  goods  are  ^necessary 
to  protect  Jobs  and  our  standard  of  "living. 

Politicians  of  all  schools,  not  Republicans 
alone,  have  made  a  ritual  of  paying  homage 
to  "balanced  budgets."  But  Professor  Sny- 
der shows  the  ways  in  which  the  Federal 
budget  differs  from  that  of  an  individual 
household.  The  same  "rules  of  prudent  be- 
havior," he  insists,  do  not  apply  to  both. 

In  theory  and  by  example  he  explains 
lucidly  the  need  in  time  of  recession  "to  de- 
velop a  deliberate  budget  deficit,  either  by 
increasing  Government  spending  or  by  de- 
creasing tax  rates,  or  both."  To  do  other- 
wise, to  try  through  reduced  governmental 
spending  to  balance  the  budget,  results  in  "a 
still  greater  reduction  In  national  production 
and  income  and  therefore  In  the  source  of 
tax  revenue."  The  recession  Is  inevitably 
deepened. 

The  corollary  of  this  approach,  he  sug- 
gests, is  the  "conscious  creatiori  of  budget 
surpluses"  when  the  economy  is  experiencing 
or  threatened  with  inflation. 

It  is  Professor  Snyder's  gift  that  he  mpk°s 
all  this  not  only  intelligible  but  interesting. 
During  recent  ad  hoc  hearings  conducted 
by  several  New  York  Congressmen  on  the 
policy  we  ought  to  pursue  In  Vietnam,  an 
economist  who  favors  complete  American 
withdrawal  and  whose  sympathies  appeared 
to  be  with  the  Vletcong  took  the  same  line 
as  that  of  certain  Republican  spokesmen. 

He  did  not  urge  curtailment  of  Federal 
spending  for  welfare  purposes,  but  he  did 
argue  that  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
were  throwing  the  whole  economy  out  of 
kilter.  Prom  this  premise  he  argued,  not  on 
"moral"  but  on  economic  grounds,  that  it  was 
unwise  to  remain  on  the  cotirse  the  Presi- 
dent has  charted. 


If  the  war  continues  there's  likely  to  be 
considerable  propaganda  by  thOM.  wltb  dlf- 
terent  and  often  conflicting  moUves.  to  the 
•ffect  that  American  boya  are  suffering  and 
Stag  far  from  home,  while  here  the  aUy- 
hehlnds  Uve  In  luxury  and  comlort. 

But  this  Is  altogether  different  from  saying 
that  the  Government  must  now  begin  to 
choose  between  cut-backs  on  welfare  pro- 
-ams and  meeting  our  military  needs.  For 
ttie  foreseeable  future  we  are  able  to  afford 
both.  ______^_^____ 

Curtain  Lifts  a  Trifle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or   tTTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8. 1965 
Mr  KING  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tremendous  feats  of  space  exploration 
of  the  last  few  years  have  been  marred 
by  the  aura  of  secrecy  and  the  cut- 
throat compeUtion  between  the  Umted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.   The  Soviet 
Union  particularly  has  kept  its  space 
program  shrouded  in  mystery;   teumg 
virtually    nothing    about    experiments 
either  before  or  after  they  are  attempted, 
and  revealing  very  little  about  whatever 
scientific  facts  are  subsequently  uncov- 
ered.    The  United  States  has  at  least 
told  beforehand  of  launches  and  has  re- 
leased most  scientific  discoveries  made. 
More  Importantly,  the  United  States  has 
allowed  the  space  flights  of  her  astro- 
nauts to  be  reported  in  their  entirety 
to  the  country  and  the  world. 

A  new  step  toward  understanding  was 
taken  recently  when  President  Johnson 
invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  send  an  ob- 
server to  the  launching  of  Gemini  6  m 
October.  While  it  is  not  immediately 
apparent  what  the  response  of  the 
Soviet  Government  will  be,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Johnson  invitation  Is  ap- 
parent. The  President  is  attempting  to 
encourage  communications  between  the 
two  space  giants.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  demonstrating  the  U.S.  confidence  and 
capability  in  space. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  August  27  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  Johnson  ven- 
ture. I  think  that  these  opinions  merit 
a  wider  public  disclosure  and,  therefore, 
present  them  here : 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Aug.  27,  1965] 
CtjaxAiN  Ldts  a  Trifue 
In  inviting  the  Soviet  Union  to  send  a  top 
scientist  to  the  launching  of  Gemini  6  next 
October,  PiBsldent  Johnson  made  a  gesture 
of  good  will  which  emphasized  the  openness 
of  American  society.  It  Is  also  possible  that, 
by  providing  a  grandstand  seat,  he  would  like 
to  Impress  the  Soviets  with  U.S.  aooompllsh- 
ments  In  space  exploration. 

Press  dispatches  from  Moscow  Indicate  the 
Kremlin  Is  not  likely  to  accept,  perhaps  be- 
lieving that  Mr.  Johnson  hopes  an  exchange 
of  visits  can  be  arranged  later.  The  United 
States  has  suinounced  Its  space  flights  In  ad- 
vance and  has  given  them  full  publicity  while 
in  progress.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  far 
more  secretive,  though  In  recent  months 
more  and  more  Information  has  been  released. 
This  week  the  Kremlin  lifted  the  curtain  a 
bit  further  with  the  premiere  of  a  documen- 


tary film  about  Lt.  Ool.  Alexel  A.  Leonov'a  first 
walk  In  space.  Th«  movie  abown  Laonov 
wnerglng  from  Voskhod  n  and  floating  freely 
In  space.  Also  Included  are  brief  doseupa  of 
the  assembly  ot  a  booetn  rocket,  the  Interior 
of  Voskhod  n  wliUe  in  orbit  and  unusual 
scenes  of  the  recovery  of  earlier  ooamonauts 
along  with  their  heat-charred  space  vehicles. 

The  film  emphaslaes  Soviet  acWevements 
without  revealing  Soviet  secrets,  a  course  the 
United  States  has  always  followed  in  the  cov- 
erage of  Its  space  flights.  Obviously  the  spur 
of  competition  has  awakened  the  Kremlin  to 
the  value  of  pubUcity. 

We  hope  the  trend  continues.  When  re- 
strictions on  commtinlcatlon  are  lifted,  bet- 
ter understanding  is  almost  inevitable. 


Vietcong's  Goal  It  Overthrow  of  Existing 
Goyernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietcong's  goal  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  government.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  James  V.  Hall,  AID  official  in 
Vietnam  and  a  former  East-West  Center 
grantee,  after  a  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Hall's  views  were  expressed  in  an 
interview  by  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
on  September  2,  1965.  The  newspaper 
account  reads  as  follows: 
Not  Idealists,  Official  Says — Ovebtheow 

Regime  Is  Vietcong  Goal 
The  Vietcong  should  not  be  visualized  as 
simple,     downtrodden     peasants     struggling 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

Neither  should  they  be  considered  a  col- 
lection of  Insidious  fiends  bent  on  terror  and 
destruction,  according  to  a  visiting  AID 
(Agency  for  International  Development)  offi- 
cial. 

James  V.  Hall,  AID  official  In  Vietnam  and 
a  former  East-West  Center  grantee,  said  last 
night  "both  of  these  Idealized  concepts  do 
great  harm  to  a  deeper  understanding  of 
what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam." 

Although  there  may  be  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Vietcong  some  Idealistic  young  men  fight- 
ing for  what  they  believe  to  be  right,  they 
are  far  from  lielng  representative  of  the  Viet- 
cong. Hall  said. 

"And  although  there  are  certainly  some 
insidious  and  diabolical  thugs  among  the 
Vietcong,"  Hall  said,  "they,  too,  are  not 
representative  of  the  Vietcong  as  a  whole." 
The  plan  of  the  Vietcong,  he  explained,  Is 
"a  protracted  struggle  conducted  methodi- 
cally m  order  to  attain  specific  intermediate 
objectives  leading  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  existing  order." 

In  this  master  plan.  Hall  said,  no  one  In- 
dividual  matters;    no  one  thing  matters. 

The  only  thing  that  matters  Is  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  existing  government,  he 
said. 

Concerning  the  civilians'  role  In  Vietnam, 
Hall  said,  eight  free  world  nations  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  are  providing 
much  needed  medical  assistance. 

"In  all,"  he  said.  "^2  doctors  and  147 
medical  assistants  from  nturses  to  labora- 
tory technicians  are  working  dally,  sometimes 
around  the  clock,  to  save  Uvea  and  provide 
medical  care  which  could  otherwise  be  lack- 
ing." 


The  eight  nations  are  Australia,  France. 
Italy.  Japan.  South  Korea.  New  Zealand,  the 
Phllli^Lnea.  and  the  United  States. 

The  largest  single  contingent  comes  from 
South  Korea,  he  said. 

Hall  pointed  out  that  problems  to  be 
worked  on  during  the  coming  year  in  Viet- 
nam Include  the  elimination  of  the  black 
market.  Improving  customs  and  tax  coUec- 
tlons  and  foreign  exchange  control  and  the 
establishing  of  priorities  for  aUocation  of 
manpower. 


Victory  for  L.B J.  and  OAS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in' the  Record.  Virginia  Prewett's  recent 
column  on  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  the  attempts  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Dominican  problem.  The  ar- 
ticle points  out  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  the  recent  break  in  the 
stalemate  and  of  the  OAS  action  which 
helped  bring  that  break  about: 
[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Sept.  3.  1965] 

Dominican  Republic  Pact  Victory  fob  L.B.J. 

AND  OAS 


(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  settlement  of  the  Dominican  stale- 
mate is  a  great  triumph  for  Preslden't  John- 
son's foreign  policy.  It  U  equally  a  triumph 
for  the  OAS  majority  who  backed  up  U.S. 
policy  In  Santo  Domingo  In  the  face  of  shrill 
criticism. 

Obviously,  the  die-hard  Commimlsts  and 
the  die-hard  military  clique  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo will  remain  threats  to  the  Dominican 
nation's  chances  for  peace  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 

But  both  Bides  have  long  since  lost  both 
their  domestic  and  foreign  support.  As  the 
realities  have  grown  clearer  with  time,  the 
hemisphere -wide  hubbub  over  "Interven- 
tion" In  Santo  Domingo  has  gradually  died 
down  everywhere  except  among  the 
extremists. 

TOP  CHANCE  • 

The  most  significant  change  of  front  has 
been  that  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party. 

At  one  time,  this  group  which  controls 
Chile's  administration,  offlclaUy  supported 
the  thesis  that  the  OAS  peace  force  should 
be  withdrawn  from  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
Caamano  Deno  faction  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  legal  government  of  the  re- 
public. 

Chilean  officials  also  condemned  the  United 
States  and  OAS  actions  in  Santo  Domingo 
as  an  "outrage." 

However,  the  meeting  of  hemisphere 
Christian  Democratic  leaders,  held  In  Vene- 
zuela very  recently,  voted  for  the  formation 
of  a  Dominican  provisional  government — the 
United  States  and  OAS  solution. 

DECLINED     SUPPOET 

The  30  Christian  Democrats  who  attended 
the  meeting  also  declined  to  support  the 
Christian  Democratic  representatives  from 
the  Caamano  Deno  camp  against  those  from 
the  Junta  side.  The  Dominican  factions  were 
told  to  settle  their  own  differences. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Intransigent  mUltary  and   the  Communist 
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hardli  lers 


tried  up  to  the  last  to  prevent  » 
peaceful  setlement. 

instance,  the  mortar  shells  fired  Into 
^S  peace  force  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
obviously  came  frcxn  the   northern 
controlled  by  the  Imbert  forces. 
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Imbert  Junta's  last-gasp  gamble  for 

r  support  on  Sunday,  August  29  proved 

reso  mdlng  failure.    The  J\uita  promised  to 

ou|t  100,000  supporters.    Less  than  10,000 

up. 

he  rebel  side,  the  die-hard  Commu- 

gtoups  also  failed  more  than  once  to 

they  had  popiHar  support.     And  the 

Democrats    around    Col.    Caamano 

fiave   had  a  prolonged   object  lesson 

the  months   when   they  have  been 

up  with  the  extreme  leftists. 

the  beginning  of  the  enforced  truce. 

It  extremists  were  estimated  to  con- 

than  a  third  of  the  militants  around 

Caamano.    But    Colonel    Caamano 

saw  the  Commimlst  militants  get 

of  about  two-thirds  of  his  penned-up 

At  times   Colonel   Caamano   himself 

visually  their  prisoner. 
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Global  Increase 
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Sp  saker, 

Socio  ECONOMIC 


BOLLING.     Mr.   Speaker,   when 

recently  passed  the  Coinage 

1965  it  solved  some  pressing  prob- 

br  many  businessmen.     Among 

the  young  but  flourishing  food 

industry.    One  of  the  Nation's 

manufacturers     of     food 

machines  is  located  in  my  dis- 

I  was  very  proud  sometime  ago 

bhat  the  organization,  the  Vendo 

IS  presented  with  an  "E"  Award 

Oepartment  of  Commerce  for  ex- 

in  international  trade.    At  that 

president  of  the  company,  E.  P. 

outlined  the  story  of  the  rapid 

of  the  industry  both  here  and 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  you. 

,  and  to  our  colleagues: 

Forces   Assure   Vending 
Global  Increase 

( oncept  of  automatic  merchandising 
5  throughout  the  world  at  a  much 
rate  than  is  generally  recognized. 
.  every  country,  on  every  contl- 
total  of  more  than  5  million  auto- 
nders  sell  approximately  $5,800  mil- 
nerchandise  annually, 
global  basis,  automatic  merchandis- 
owlng  at  a  rate  of  16  percent  annual - 
here  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  in- 
has  reached  its  peak.    On  the  con- 
re  is  every  reason  to  believe  vending 
begun  a  long  upward  climb. 

years,  automatic  merchandising 

considered  one  of  the   important 

Industries  of  the  United  States,  and 

growing  at  a  healthy  rate  of  9  per- 

year,  50-percent  faster  than  the  6- 

increase   shown   by  gross   national 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  vending  in  this 

has    consistently    topped    Itself    in 

I  year  for  the  past  foxir  decades;  last 

.5  billion  represents  an  alltime  high. 

es   between  this  country's  rate   of 
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growth  and  that  of  the  world  at  large  are  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  a  greater  volume  of  sales 
here,  as  well  as  the  rapid  expansion  of  over- 
seas markets. 

As  vending  expands  its  worldwide  sc(^>e,  it 
is  affecting  many  related  fields  of  activities. 
Its  Impact  on  other  areas  Is  revealed  In  the 
f  ollovring  figiires : 

Steel:  More  than  92,000  tons  of  steel  and 
62,000  tons  of  tin  plate  are  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  vending  equipment. 

Automotive  industry:  Approximately  78,- 
000  cars  and  trucks  service  vending  machines, 
using  240,000  tires  and  98  million  gallons  of 
gas  annually.  Gasoline  requirements  equal 
57  tank  cars  each  working  day. 

Agriculture:  Total  farm  land  under  culti- 
vation for  raising  products  sold  through 
venders  amounts  to  1,850,000  acres. 

Each  year,  the  following  amounts  of  prod- 
ucts are  sold  through  venders : 

I  In  millions  of  pounds] 

Nuts 140 

Sugar 1,025 

Corn 100 

Tobacco 256 

Wheat 138 

The  entire  yield  of  approximately  178,000 
cows  is  required  for  vended  products. 

Packaging  Materials:  Items  packaged  in 
paper,  plastic  or  foil  for  vended  candy,  food, 
cigarettes,  and  other  products  number  14,500 
million  annually. 

Paper  cups  and  cartons  alone,  stacked 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  would  stretch 
410,000  mlles^from  here  to  the  moon  and 
almost  back. 

TRENDS    ASSURE    CROWrH 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  vending  in  the  marketplaces  of 
the  world,  we  see  that  the  same  elements 
which  have  formed  a  pattern  for  vending's 
rapid  growth  in  the  United  States  exist 
virtually  every  place  in  the  world  today. 

Three  fundamental  trends  assure  vending's 
growth  on  an  international  scale:  Rising 
populations:  bettered  economic  conditions. 
due  in  great  part  to  new  prosperity  through 
increased  industrialization:  and  a  new 
sociological  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

In  every  country  in  the  world,  rising  popu- 
lations are  swelling  consumer  markets.  The 
papulation  explosion  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  nation  or  continent.  The  Gallatin  An- 
nual of  International  Business  lists  these 
annual  population  percentage  increases: 
United  States,  1.6;  India,  2.3;  Germany.  1.3; 
Prance  (metropolitan  areas),  1.2;  the  Neth- 
erlands. 1.3:  United  Kingdom.  0.8;  South 
Africa.  2.6;   and  Japan,  0  9. 

Par  more  significant,  however,  than  the 
sheer  increase  in  numbers  of  persons  on  the 
globe.  are  socioeconomic  developments 
which  are  literally  changing  the  face  of  our 
world. 

MORE     JOBS.     BETTER     PAY 

Emerging  nations,  bettered  standards  of 
living,  greater  industrialization  of  former 
agricultural  nations — all  these  things  are 
creating  a  new  concept  of  man  and  his  place 
in  society.  As  more  and  more  countries  move 
from  agricultural  to  industrial  economies. 
more  jobs  become  available  in  technical  and 
production  fields,  offering  better  pay  than 
those  which  for  centuries  provided  the  only 
type  of  work  available.  These  Jobs  are  creat- 
ing new  middle  classes  in  many  countries 
which  formerly  recognized  only  very  wealthy 
and  very  poor  groups.  The  very  existence  of 
these  new  middle  classes  acts  as  a  leaven 
throughout  society,  putting  new  emphasis  on 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  man.  Native 
ability  rather  than  the  accident  of  birth,  is 
the  new  criterion.  On  numerous  levels,  man 
now  enjoys  greater  freedom  and  greater  op- 
portunity to  advance  his  personal  fortunes 
than  his  forbears  ever  knew. 


Along  with  this  new  concept  of  the  dig- 
nlty  and  worth  erf  the  Individual,  however, 
frequently  comes  resistance  to  time-honored 
forms  of  livelihood.  Changing  concepts  oC 
occupational  status  often  make  it  dUBcult 
to  obtain  help  in  such  vital  areas  as  per- 
sonal catering.  As  new  jobs  unfold,  and 
men  see  glimmering  vistas  ahMid  of  even 
greater  opportunities,  there  Is  las  and  leag 
inclination  to  enter  work  areas  which  are 
traditionally  associated  with  catering  to  the 
needs  of  others. 

In  this  new  world,  where  bettered  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  frequently  accomparited 
by  shrinking  labor  supplies  in  basic  service 
areas,  vending' fills  a  gap  between  ancient  cus- 
toms and  modem  demands.  By  placing  vol- 
ume food  catering  on  a  self-service  basis, 
vending  frees  the  individual  man  from  the 
role  of  servant,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vidlng  modern  facilities  to  take  care  of 
stepped-up  demands  for  food  and  refresh- 
ment In  the  new  marketplaces  of  the  world. 

SHORTAGE   OF   rOOD    WORKERS 

Shortages  of  labor  in  the  food  service  field 
in  the  United  States  have  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  in  recent  years.  These  short- 
ages Include  both  top-level  supervisory  people 
and  those  who  assume  less  responsibility, 
down  to  and  including  busboys  and  cleanup 
help.  At  the  top,  the  shortage  is  less  notice- 
able to  the  casual  observer.  There  are  many 
fine  dining  establishments,  operating  on  a 
very  prosperous  basis.  Behind  the  scenes, 
however,  competition  for  food  supervisors  is 
keen.  Although  59  colleges  In  the  United 
States  are  accredited  to  offer  food  service  de- 
grees, there  are  not  enough  graduates  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  enrollment  in  these  courses 
Is  not  showing  the  tremendous  Increase  evi- 
dent in  other  academic  areas.  Young  people 
with  food  service  degrees  are  eagerly  sought 
out  by  restaurateurs,  but  the  managerial 
group  which  is  being  developed  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  fill  all  available  positions. 

A  logical  way  for  management  to  solve  the 
need  for  food  service  supervisors  is  to  dip 
into  secondary  levels  and  elevate  (jafeteria 
managers  and  hostess-managers  to  positions 
of  greater  authority.  In  some  cases  this  is  a 
good  solution,  but  for  the  most  part  it  merely 
compounds  the  problem  of  staffing  a  good 
restaurant  or  cafeteria,  taking  Individuals 
away  from  Jobs  where  they  are  making  val- 
uable contributions,  and  creating  new  va- 
cancies at  lower  levels. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  find  qualified  persons 
for  second-level  food  service  Jobs  as  It  is  to 
find  managerial  personnel.  There  is  a  shaup 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  workers  entering 
the  food  service  area  at  secondary  or  lower 
levels.  Who  wants  to  cook  or  make  salads 
or  wait  tables  or  clean  when  he  or  she  can 
get  a  job  with  better  pay  or  better  hours  at 
a  local  Industry?  Many  of  these  persons  re- 
gard their  jobs  as  temporary,  until  something 
better  comes  along.  ' 

An  official  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  organization 
remarked  recently  that  one  of  his  major 
problems  is  finding  and  keeping  trained  and 
dependable  persons  for  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled jobs.  In  order  to  staff  their  kitchens. 
chain  hotels  conduct  training  sessions  for 
kitchen  and  restaurant  personnel  in  ^-ir- 
tually  every  city  in  which  they  operate— and 
repeat  these  sessions  endlessly,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  normal  labor  turnover. 

In  their  search  to  find  help,  many  major 
hotel  and  restaurant  chains  have  been  reach- 
ing into  European  labor  markets  to  recruit 
workers.  But  now,  with  unparalleled  pros- 
perity in  Europe,  this  supply  Is  dwindling. 
Men  who  formerly  took  pride  in  being  wait- 
ers or  assistant  cooks  now  often  aspire  to  a 
different  kind  of  work;  girls  who  normally 
would  look  for  work  as  waitresses  now  want 
dress-up  jobs. 

AUTOMATIC  SERVICE  A  SOLUTION 

In  casting  about  for  ways  of  solving  this 
problem  of  insufficient  help,  some  companies 
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are  turning  to  vending  for  their  volume  food 
operations.  In  large-scale  food  programs. 
where  many  persons  are  served  regularly, 
vending  has  already  made  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  food  service  In  this  country. 

The  preparation  of  food  In  central  kitch- 
ens for  distribution  to  outlying  points  makes 
It  possible  to  reap  several  benefits.  In  the 
first  place,  fewer  workers  are  required,  and 
the  services  of  top  echelon  people  can  be  used 
to  best  advantage.  Secondly,  those  who  work 
in  central  kitchens  have  the  advantage  of 
regular  hours,  steady  work  schedules  and 
production-type  Jobs— significant  factors  In 
BtablUzIng  employment.  In  the  thhrd  place, 
food  of  consistent  quality  can  be  terved  on  a 
volume  basis,  meeting  today's  sophisticated 
demands  for  high  quality  even  though  food 
Is  mass-produced  and  mass-served.  Last  and 
by  no  means  least,  substantial  savings  of 
time    and    money    may    be    effected    with 

vending.  ^    *  *     ^ 

We  have  termed  this  new  concept  of  food 
service  a  "revolution  in  distribution"— and 
we  can  look  for  a  much  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  automatic  service  In  other  coimtrles 
than  we  have  seen  In  the  United  States. 
Many  things  have  already  been  pioneered— 
vending  equipment,  packaging,  methods  of 
preparing  food  and  serving  It.  Engineering, 
market  research,  public  acceptance— much 
of  the  basic  work  has  ahready  been  done,  and 
techniques  need  only  be  applied  as  the  de- 
mand arises  In  other  lands.  Timing  is  still 
the  important  thing,  but  It  is  more  a  matter 
of  when  than  how. 

JAPAN    WELCOMES   VENDING 

Japan,  with  the  only  modem  industrial- 
ized economy  in  Asia,  Is  making  rapid  strides 
In  vending.  As  Japan  moves  toward  a 
broad-based  consumer  economy,  large-scale 
foreign  competition  is  forcing  wages  up. 

Japan's  GNP  shows  the  highest  percentage 
Increase  of  any  nation  during  the  past  4 
years — 68.6  percent,  as  compared  with  7.9 
percent  for  the  United  States.  Japanese 
people  have  more  money  to  spend  than  they 
did  formerly,  and  they  like  to  spend  It  In  a 
manner  which  reflects  a  westernized  way  of 
Ufe. 

Automatic  coolers  for  soft  drinks  and 
coffee  venders  are  foimd  In  many  public 
places  In  J..pan  today.  Service  stations  and 
garages  offer  their  customers  automatic  re- 
freshment; offices  have  coffee  venders  In  con- 
venient locations.  A  number  of  completely 
automatic  food  facilities  have  been  opened 
in  urban  centers,  and  people  respond  readily 
to  the  concept  of  automatic  service.  The 
"snack"  eating  habit,  so  prevalent  In  the 
West,  fits  Into  the  Japanese  custom  of  eating 
a  number  of  small  meals  a  day.  I  have 
noticed  that  while  older  people  always  sit 
down  to  dine,  whether  they  are  eating  a 
full  meal  or  merely  drinking  a  beverage. 
young  people  are  adopting  the  practice  of 
eating  a  snack  out  of  hand  as  they  stroll 
about.  As  Western  and  Eastern  customs 
merge,  automatic  merchandising  Is  finding 
ready-made  acceptance. 

LIVELY   EUROPEAN    MARKETS 

In  my  recent  travels  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  casuaJ  manner  In  which 
Europeans  take  automatic  venders  for 
granted.  Especially  In  West  Germany  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  amovmt  of  vending  on 
the  autobans.  Both  food  and  refreshment 
are  available  to  motorists  In  automatic 
venders  In  wayside  stations.  I  would  say 
there  Is  a  good  deal  more  highway  vending 
in  Germany  than  in  this  cotmtry.  and  in 
terms  of  speed  and  good  food  at  reasonable 
prices.  It  Is  a  boon  to  the  motorist. 

Germany,  where  labor  receives  the  highest 
wages  in  Europe,  offers  a  lively  market  for 


the  full  range  of  modem  vending  equip- 
ment. Its  recreatlocial  and  leisiure-tlme 
activities  are  booming — bowling,  boating, 
touring,  and  bo  forth,  and  all  consumer 
tastes  are  sophisticated,  commwninirate  with 
a  growing  discretionary  purchasing  power. 
France,  which  still  has  substantial  In- 
equities In  income  and  living  levels.  Is  also 
moving  In  the  direction  of  a  high-consump- 
tion econcMny  and  French  metropolitan 
centers  oBer  new  markets  for  vending. 
Italy,  surging  with  unmatched  speed  Into 
our  20th  century  industrial  renaissance. 
Is  sending  national  purchases  to  record 
levels.  In  Italy  there  Is  Increasing  empha- 
sis on  vocational  and  on-the-job  training, 
because  of  a  high  percentage  of  tmsklUed 
workers,  and  a  brand  new  worker  class  Is 
coming  Into  being,  representing  great 
consumer  potential. 

MEXICO'S   BREAKTHROUGH 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  settings  for  a 
vending  Installation  In  any  part  of  the  globe 
Is  found  In  Mexico  City,  at  the  new  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Anthoropolgy.  In  this 
beautiful  building,  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some In  the  world,  a  modem  automatic  cafe- 
teria offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
wonders  of  an  ancient  civilization.  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  treasury  of  Mexican  art 
and  culture,  an  installation  of  automatic 
food  and  refreshment  venders  provides  the 
most  advanced  type  of  volvune  food  service 
the  world  has  devised.  Mexican  citizens  are 
feeding  pesos  Into  the  venders  at  a  rate 
which  surpasses  expectations.  Sales  from 
the  automatic  cafeteria,  in  fact,  are  greater 
than  those  of  a  conventional  cafeteria  in  the 
same  building. 

Also  in  Mexico  City,  coffee  venders  are 
being  used  In  new  office  buildings  as  man- 
agement copes  with  the  "break"  concept 
which  is  basic  in  today's  workaday  world. 
Office  hours  from  8  to  5  mean  that  employees 
must  either  have  on-premlse  sources  of  re- 
freshment, or  be  allowed  to  leave  the  pre- 
mises— and  management  absorbs  the  loss 
when  work  schedules  are  Interrupted  by 
trips  away  from  the  office.  Automatic  ven- 
ders, by  providing  a  convenient  source  of 
refreshment,  keep  workers  in  the  buildings 
and  help  make  labor  more  productive. 

In  1960.  for  the  first  time  in  Mexico's  his- 
tory, the  urban  population  outnumbered  the 
rural,  and  there  is  a  rising  middleclass  and 
professional  elite.  Per  capita  Income,  al- 
though rising.  Is  still  only  between  $400  and 
$500  In  urban  areas,  but  Mexico's  forward 
progress  makes  It  Inevitable  that  It  will  rep- 
resent an  excellent  market  for  all  types  of 
consumer  products  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  could  list  specific  examples  of  the  grow- 
ing acceptance  of  vending  In  many  other 
countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  vend- 
ing Is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  na- 
tional way  of  life,  as  installations  in  fac- 
tories provide  good,  low-cost  food  for  Indus- 
trial workers,  and  street  venders  offer  a  con- 
venience for  the  average  citizen.  In  many 
European  countries,  "store  front"  vending 
has  been  practiced  for  many  years,  bridging 
the  gap  between  consumer  demands  and  re- 
stricted hours  of  sales.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
popularity  of  carbonated  soft  drinks  is  open- 
ing the  way  for  expanded  automatic  service. 
In  virtually  every  Instance,  vending  Is 
adapted  to  meet  a  specific  need.  It  is  both 
fiexlble  and  universal,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  years  ahead  we 
win  see  an  acceleration  of  automatic  mer- 
chandising on  a  worldwide  basis  which  will 
make  everything  which  has  happened  to  data 
in  our  vigorous  Industry  seem  scarcely  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  my  news- 
letter, Washington  Report,  of  April  6, 
1965: 
Washington    Report — The    Voting    Rights 

Bill 

(By     Congressman     Jim     Martin.     Seventh 

District.  Alabama) 

Congress  Is  going  to  pass  a  voting  rights 
bill.  My  personal  belief  is  that  no  new 
legislation  Is  necessary.  There  are  enough 
laws  on  the  books  now  to  protect  the  right 
of  every  qualified  American  citizen  to  vote 
without  discrimination  because  of  his  color, 
his  race,  or  his  religion.  Proper  enforce- 
ment of  present  laws  would  assure  that 
right.  However,  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion which  Is  unprecedented  In  American 
history.  The  President  has  demanded  that 
Congress  pass  a  bill  on  voting  rights  and, 
spurred  by  the  emotion  which  Is  gripping 
our  country  at  the  present  time,  Congress 
will  pass  such  a  bill.  So  when  Members  of 
Congress  vote  on  this  bill  they  will  not  have 
the  choice  of  either  taking  the  President's 
bill  or  have  no  blU  at  all.  The  only  chance 
we  have  to  defeat  the  President's  bill,  with 
all  its  discrlmlnaUon  and  retaliatory  moves 
against  the  South.  Is  to  adopt  a  better  bill. 
We  can  protect  the  right  of  qualified  citizens 
to  vote  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  the  States  to 
determine  election  laws  and  voter  quallfica- 
tiorss. 

I  have  been  working  unceasingly  for  such 
an  improved  bill  and  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  v?ill  offer  one  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  President's  bill.  WhUe  the  Re- 
publican bill  still  does  not  meet  fully  my 
original  conception,  It  is  a  much  better 
measure  than  the  President's  bill. 

1.  The  Johnson  bill  applies  to  only  a  few 
States  and  only  to  a  few  ooimties  In  other 
States  where  there  Is  a  literacy  test  and  less 
than  half  the  adult  population  was  registered 
or  voted  in  the  last  election.  The  Republican 
bill  applies  to  the  Nation  at  large  Including 
every  State  and  every  county  In  every  St»te 
where  discrimination  In  registration  and  vot- 
ing Is  being  practiced. 

2.  The  Johnson  bill  undertakes  by  statute 
rather  than  constitutional  amendment  to 
outlaw  poll  taxes  in  State  and  local  elections. 
The  Republican  bill  does  not  deal  with  poll 
taxes. 

3.  The  Johnson  bill  authorized  a  State 
to  win  an  exemption  from  coverage  by  prov- 
ing that  It  had  not  practiced  racial  discrim- 
ination against  a  single  Individual  a  single 
time  In  the  last  10  years.  This  is  a  reversal 
of  the  concept  that  the  accused  Is  presumed 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty.  Since  the  Re- 
publican blU  applies  to  all  States,  there  Is 
no  need  for  such  a  jwovlslon. 

4.  The  Johnson  bill  jjrovlded  that,  after 
the  effective  date  of  tht  bill,  no  State  legis- 
lature could  enact  an  enforceable  change  in 
Its  voting  laws  without  first  bringing  a 
lawsuit  for  a  declaratory  judgment  against 
the  United  States  in  the  Federal  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  seeking  prior  ap- 
proval. The  BepubUcan  bill,  recognizing 
that  such  a  procedure  violates  the  doctrine 
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pafation  of  powers.  States  rights,  and 
definition  of  the  Federal  system  It- 
no   such   proTlslon. 
Johnson  bill  outlaws  all  literacy 
States  covered  by  the  bill.    The  Be- 
blll    provides    that    a    sixth-grade 
will  raise  a  presumption  of  llter- 
that  those  with  less  than  a  sixth- 
e|lucatlon  may  still  be  able  to  prove 
y  are  literate. 

Johnson  bill  fixes  criminal  penalties 
both  officials  and  private  citizens  for 
and    intimidation    of    prospective 
Since    the    mandate    against    racial 
In  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
Tins   against   officials   only   and    not 
citizens,  these  penalties  are  subject 
attack.     The    Republican 
penalties  against  officials  only, 
arief  explanation  clearly  shows  that 
bill  will  safeguard  the  con- 
rights   of   the   States   and   Indl- 
Thls  is  the  problem  Congress  will 
take  the  President's  disastrous  bill 
:  tepubllcan  bill, 
will  be  no  other  choice. 
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'uesday.  September  7. 1965 


dOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
las  not  been  idle  by  any  means  in 
a  soluticm  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
S4cramento,  Calif.,  Bee,  in  an  Au- 
1965,  editorial,  recapitulates  the 
made  by  our  Government  and 
4ations  since  last  summer  to  en- 
discussions  which  will  ultimately 
honorable  n^otiations. 
coitxnend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
my  colleagues: 


t  le 


It  Is  ftEDS  Who  Want  To  Was,  War  Not 
Jaw.  Jaw 

record,  it  should  be  emphasized 

UJ3.  declaration  that  it  is  willing — 

remain    willing — to    negotiate    its 

In  Vietnam  is  not  an  Idle  pronounce- 

[t  has  backed  up  this  assiurance  re- 

wlth  overtures  for  the  last  year  and 

concerned    with    the    trend   of 

Vietnam — England,  for  example — 

the  urging  of  the  United  States  ap- 

o  the  Communists  to  cease  fire  and 


d<  cument 


that  record,  let  -as  go  back 
summer.  1964,  and  pick  It  up  from 


August 


1964.   UJ7.   Secretary   General 

at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 

ckfered  to  visit  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  to 

■esolutlan  of  the  Vietnam  crisis.    He 

spu  -ned  by  the  Reds. 

Fet>ruary  1966,  Britain  proposed  tliat 
Geo  eva  Conference  be  reconvened  to  ez- 
t^e  dispute.    Communism  balked. 


In  April  1965,  Presldemt  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son in  a  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
offered  "luicondittonal  discussions"  and  the 
Communists  charged:  "Swindle." 

In  the  same  month  Foreign  Secretary  Pat- 
rick Gordon  Walker  of  Great  Britain  went  on 
a  peace  mission  to  Hanoi  and  to  Pelplng.  In 
both  capitals  he  was  refused  an  audience. 

There  were  two  other  developments  in 
April — nonallned  nations  iirged  a  settlement 
and  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China  refused 
to  consider  the  petition.  India  called  for  a 
cease  fire  and  maintenance  of  present  bor- 
ders. Pelplng  and  Hanoi  both  vetoed  the  pro- 
posal. 

In  May  1965,  President  Johnson  called  off 
bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam  for  5  days 
to  demonstrate  this  Nation's  anxiousness  to 
negotiate  and  all  the  moratorlvun  won  from 
the  reds  was  the  smear:   "Hoax." 

Also  in  May,  a  Canadian  envoy  asked  of 
Hanoi  Its  conditions  for  peace  and  was  told 
this  would  require  the  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces.  This,  of  course,  was 
neither  possible  nor  feasible. 

In  June,  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  sought  to  set  up  a  peace  plan  and  was 
branded  by  Pelplng  as  a  "nitwit."  In  July,  a 
British  leftwlng  leader.  Harold  Davies.  went 
to  Hanoi  to  seek  the  Communist's  terms.  He 
too  was  rejected. 

So  reads  the  record  of  the  American  and 
the  free  world  effort  to  bring  the  Commu- 
nists to  the  negotiations  table. 

Mao  Tse-tung  may  have  summed  up  the 
Communist  attitude  most  precisely  when  he 
said  one  does  not  negotiate  a  war  away  when 
one  is  winning. 
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Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  fighting  wears  on  in  Vietnam,  we  in 
America  are  beginning  to  learn  what  it 
is  to  fight  this  new  and  stubborn  enemy ; 
we  are  beginning  to  learn  what  makes 
him  act  and  think  the  way  he  does.  Yet, 
we  must  not  tire  of  learning  more  about 
him ;  as  long  as  the  Asian  Communist  is 
our  enemy,  he  is  our  concern. 

I  fed  that  the  American  people  should 
look  carefully  at  what  another  Asian  has 
to  say  about  Chinese  Communist  ambi- 
tions. Dr.  Pumendu  Kumar  Banerjee 
had  2y2  years  of  service  as  India's 
Charge  d'Affairs  in  Peiping  before  com- 
ing to  the  Indian  Embassy  in  "Washing- 
ton as  Minister.  He  gave  an  address  on 
July  14.  entitled  "China  and  Southeast 
Asia"  in  which  he  describes  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  mentality  and  ambitions 
In  an  acutely  interpretive  manner. 

While  I  want  to  stress  that  I  do  not 
take  sides  in  the  unfortunate  clashes  of 
the  past  week  between  India  and  her 
neighbor,  Pakistan,  I  do  feel  that  Dr. 
Banerjee's  comments  are  worth  careful 
consideration. 

The  speech  follows : 

Chuta  and  Southeast  Asia 
(By  Dr.  Pumendu  Kumar  Banerjee) 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  Chinese  OcHnmu- 
nista  ax«  foUowera  of  military  oonqueert.  I 
will  start  with  a  quotation  from  Mao  Tse- 


tung,  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.  "The  struggle  for  sociallsin  may  re- 
quire nuclear  war.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
number  ot  human  lives  which  a  future  war 
may  take.  It  may  be  one-fo\irth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world.  Half  of  mankind 
oould  easily  be  destroyed,  but  the  other  half 
would  survive.  In  half  a  cenjyry,  or  a  whole 
century,  the  population  wmld  grow  again 
by  more  than  half."  This  statement  was 
made  in  Moscow  in  1958. 

Here  Is  another  statement  made  later  on 
regarding  the  liberation  movement  in  south- 
east Asia  and  South  Amerioa.  "The  war  will 
be  a  bridge  over  which  mankind  will  pa^af 
into  a  new  era  in  history.  The  world  can 
only  be  reorgranlzed  by  means  of  rifles.  We 
stand  m  revulsion  of  war — we  have  no  use 
for  It.  But  war  can  only  be  abolished  through" 
war.  If  you  want  war  to  go  out  of  existenoe, 
stick  to  the  rifle  and  the  battlefield."  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  China,  and  through  this 
philosophy  China  is  trying  to  conquer  south- 
east Asia. 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  OBJECTIVES 

All  of  you  know  of  the  aggression  that 
took  place  in  November  1962.  To  most  of 
you  it  is  known  as  a  territorial  problem,  but 
it  is  not  a  territorial  problem.  It  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  political  ambitions  that  China 
has  in  southeast  Asia,  and  It  Is  a  very  sig- 
nificant syinptona.  I  flrmly  believe  that  if 
this  territorial  problem  were  settled,  that 
there  would  Etlll  be  the  Chinese  threat. 

China's  ambition  is  to  Influence,  if  not  to 
control,  the  whole  of  Asia.  One  of  the  major 
objectives  is  India.  The  Chinese  are  there- 
fore continuing  their  effort,  using  military, 
political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  methods. 
The  Chinese  will  again  apply  military  meth- 
ods to  India  at  the  time  that  suits  her  and 
at  the  place  convenient  to  her. 

Now  look  for  a  moment  to  see  how  Com- 
munist China  lives  today.  Economically, 
politically,  and  communistically  they  have 
made  certain  progress.  I  have  seen  malnu- 
trition, but  I  have  never  seen  starvation  In 
China.  They  seem  able  to  equalize  the 
poverty. 

You  find  a  deep  rift  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  "What^he  future  will  be 
is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  believe  that  the 
rift  will  develop  further  between  the  two 
Conamunlst  parties,  but  not  between  the  two 
countries. 

Some  of  the  western  European  countries 
are  watching  the  Chinese  market.  However, 
the  Chinese  Communist  market  Is  now  a 
very  limited  market.  The  Chinese  do  not 
have  enough  foreign  exchange  to  buy  the 
things  they  want  from  abroad.  In  addition, 
the  Chinese  have  to  pay  for  the  grain  that 
they  need  to  buy  each  year  from  countries 
like  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina.  Also 
it  Is  not  possible  for  other  countries  to  have 
trade  with  China  on  a  i>rofltable  basis  be- 
cause the  type  of  consumer  goods  and  light 
Industrial  goods  the  Chinese  are  producing 
are  not  quality  goods,  and  they  will  not  find 
a  market  in  an  advanced  country. 

THE  COMMUNIST  METHOD 

Chinese  political  diversity  depends  on 
military  preparedness.  The  Chinese  have 
the  largest  land  army  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing about  200  divisions.  These  divisions  are 
not  equipped  in  a  sophisticated  way.  It  Is 
true.  But  their  equipment  and  training  fit 
into  China's  plan  of  infiltration,  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  subversion.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  Communist  wars  in 
Asia,  in  South  America,  and  in  Africa. 
Prom  that  point  of  view,  the  vast  land  army. 
traditionally  equipped  with  small  arms,  is 
just  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

To  achieve  their  objective,  the  Chinese  are 
applying  a  twofold  method.  One  is  an 
Interparty  approach,  and  the  other  46  an 
Interstate  approach. 
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On  the  interparty  approach,  they  have  tre- 
mendous differences  with  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  The  Chinese  are  claiming  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  world  and  the 
leaderhsip  of  the  Conununist  Party.  They 
realize-  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  take 
that  leadership  away  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
so  they  are  concentrating  on  Asian,  African, 
and  Latin  American  countries.  The  Chi- 
nese tell  the  underdeveloped  countries  that 
they  can't  wait,  that  they  must  achieve 
"liberation"  through  militant  and  other 
violent  means. 

In  this  Interparty  struggle,  you  find  that 
the  Chinese  Conununists  have  tremendous 
Influence  in  the  non-Communist  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  for  example  in  the  Japa- 
nese Communist  Party  which  Is  the  largest 
Communist  Party  outside  of  the  Communist 
world,  and  also  in  the  Indonesian  Commu- 
nist Party. 

In  my  country  we  have  a  Communist  Party, 
and  there  is  a  split.  One  section  is  support- 
ing Pelplng,  and  another  section  is  support- 
ing the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  interstate  level,  you  find  that 
China  is  being  very  correct  In  her  relation- 
ship with  other  countries.  They  are  trjrlng 
to  Influence  at  a  state  level  so  that  their 
impact  at  a  party  level  will  be  more  effective. 
In  some  of  the  non-Communist  countries, 
the  Chinese  have  been  very  cooperative  and 
helpful  to  the  governments  concerned.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  planned,  and  there  is 
a  definite  line  of  action. 

THREAT  TO  INDIA 

Very  few  people,  outside  of  the  southeast 
Asian  area,  have  realized  the  great  threat 
of  Chinese  communism  to  southeast  Asia. 
My  country  is  one  of  the  first  to  become  a 
victim.  But  we  are  not  afraid.  We  are 
rooted  in  the  democratic  principles,  and  we 
have  adopted  a  constitution  with  freedom 
and  democracy  as  important  cornerstones. 

The  Chinese  threat,  and  certainly  the 
Chinese  attack,  was  a  very  great  shock  to  us. 
Our  economy  is  not  a  war  economy.  Our 
objective  is  to  improve  our  people — to  edu- 
cate them,  clothe  them,  and  give  them  medi- 
cal help.  These  are  our  problems.  We  had 
never  thought  that  a  neighboring  country 
which  had  been  talking  all  the  time  in  terms 
of  peace  and  friendship  would  come  and 
stab  us  in  the  back.  But  now  we  have  re- 
solved to  meet  the  Communist  threat  on 
all  fronts.  We  are  willing  to  make  sacrifice 
because  we  are  defending  our  hard  won  free- 
dom, our  democratic  way  of  life,  and  our 
desire  for  peace. 

We  know  in  India  how  dear  these  values 
are  to  you  in  America.  •  •  •  We  appreciate 
the  very  timely  help  and  assistance  you  gave 
us.  when  we  needed  them  most,  to  stop  the 
Chinese  aggression.  We  also  hope  for  your 
continued  help,  your  assistance,  and  your 
example. 


Marrow's  Indictment  of  Broadcasting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  second  half  of  the  late  Edward 
R.  MuTTow's  speech  on  the  future  of  ra- 
dio and  television,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review: 


MnsRow's  Indictment  or  Beoadcastinc 

DOU.AB8  Oa  DUTY 

Sometimes  there  is  a  clash  between  the 
public  Interest  and  the  corporate  interest. 
A  telephone  call  or  a  letter  from  the  proper 
quarter  in  Washington  is  treated  rather 
more  seriously  than  a  communication  from 
an  irate  but  not  politically  potent  viewer.  It 
is  tempting  enough  to  give  away  a  little  air 
time  for  frequently  Irresponsible  and  un- 
warranted utterances,  in  an  effort  to  temper 
the  wind  of  criticism. 

Upon  occasion,  economics  and  editorial 
Judgment  are  in  conflict.  And  there  is  no 
law  which  says  that  dollars  will  be  defeated 
by  duty.  Not  so  long  ago  the  President  of 
the  United  States  delivered  a  television  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation.  He  was  discoursing  on 
the  poBslbility  or  probability  of  war  between 
this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China — a  reasonably  compelling  sub- 
ject. Two  networks — CBS  and  NBC— delayed 
that  broadcast  for  an  hour  and  15  minutes. 
If  this  decision  was  dictated  by  anything 
other  than  financial  reasons,  the  networks 
didn't  deign  to  explain  those  reasons.  That 
hour-and-15-mlnute  delay,  by  the  way.  is 
about  twice  the  time  required  for  an  ICBM 
to  travel  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  major 
targets  in  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  decision  was  made  by  men 
who  love,  respect,  and  understand  news. 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  largely  with 
the  deficit  side  of  the  ledger,  and  the  items 
could  be  expanded.     But  I   have  said,   and 
I  believe,  that  potentially  we  have  in  this 
country  a  free  enterprise  system  of  radio  and 
television   which   is   superior   to   any   other. 
But  to  achieve  its  promise,  it  must  be  both 
free  and  enterprising.    There  is  no  sugges- 
tion here  that  networks  or  individual  sta- 
tions shovdd  operate  as  philanthropies.     But 
I  can  find  nothing  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  or 
the   Communications   Act   which    says   that 
they   must   Increase   their   net   profits   each 
year,  lest  the  Republic  collapse.     I  do  not 
suggest  that  news  and  Information  should  be 
subsidized   by   foundations   or   private   sub- 
scriptions.    I  am  aware  that   the  networks 
have  expended,  and  are  expending  very  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  on  public  affairs 
programs  from  which  they  cannot  hope  to 
receive    any   financial    reward.     I    have    had 
the  privilege  at  CBS  of  presiding  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  programs.     I  tes- 
tify, and  am  able  to  stand  here  and  say  that 
I  have  never  had  a  program  turned  down  by 
my  superiors  becatise  of  the  money  it  would 
cost. 

But  we  all  know  that  you  cannot  reach 
the  potential  maximum  audience  in  marginal 
time,  with  a  sustaining  program.  This  is 
so  because  so  many  stations  on  the  net- 
work— any  network — will  decline  to  carry  it. 
Every  licensee  who  applies  for  a  grant  to 
operate  in  the  public  Interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity,  makes  certain  promises  as  to 
what  he  will  do  in  terms  of  program  con- 
tent. Many  recipients  of  licenses  have,  in 
blunt  langutige,  welshed  on  those  promises. 
The  moneymaklng  machine  somehow  blunts 
their  memories. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  Is  closer  inspec- 
tion and  punitive  action  by  the  FCC.  But  in 
view  of  many  this  would  come  perilously 
close  to  supervision  of  program  content  by 
a  Federal  agency. 

So  it  seems  that  we  cannot  rely  on  philan- 
thropic support  or  foundation  subsidies,  we 
cannot  follow  the  "sustaining  route,"  the 
networks  cannot  pay  all  the  freight,  and  the 
FCC  cannot  or  will  not  discipline  those  who 
'  abuse  the  facilities  that  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

What.  then.  Is  the  answer?  Do  we  merely 
stay  in  our  comfortable  nests,  concluding 
that  the  obligation  of  these  Instruments  has 
been  discharged  when  we  work  at  the  Job 
of  informing  the  public  for  a  mlnimvun  of 


time?  Or  do  we  believe  that  the  preservation 
of  the  RepubUc  is  a  7-day-a-week  Job,  de- 
manding more  awareness,  better  skills,  and 
more  perseverance  than  we  have  yet  con- 
templated? 

I  am  frightened  by  the  imbalance,  the 
constant  striving  to  reach  the  largest  pos- 
sible audience  for  everything;  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sustained  study  ol  the  state  of 
the  Nation.  Heywood  Broun  once  said:  "No 
body  politic  is  healthy  until  it  begins  to 
itch."  I  would  like  television  to  produce 
some  itching  pills  rather  than  this  endless 
outpouring  of  tranquilizers.  It  can  be  done. 
Maybe  It  won't  be,  but  It  could.  Let  us  not 
shoot  the  wrong  piano  player.  Do  not  be 
deluded  into  believing  that  the  titular  head-; 
of  the  networks  control  what  appears  on 
their  networks.  They  all  have  better  taete. 
AU  are  responsible  to  stockholders,  and  in 
my  experience  all  are  honorable  men.  But 
they  must  schedule  what  they  can  sell  in 
the  public  market. 

CORPORATE  image 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  nub  of  the  ques- 
tion.   In  one  sense  it  rather  revolves  around 
the  phrase  heard  frequently  along  Madison 
Avenue:  "The  Corporate  Image."    I  am  not 
precisely  sure  what  this  phrase  means,  but 
I    would    Imagine   that    it   reflects    a    desire 
on   the   part   of   the   corporations   who   pay 
the    advertising    bills,    to    have    the    public 
imagine,  or  believe,  that  they  are  not  merely 
bodies  with  no  souls,  panting  in  pursuit  of 
elusive  dollars.    They  would  like  us  to  believe 
that  they  can  distinguish  between  the  pub- 
lic good  and  the  private  or  corporate  gain. 
So  the  question  Is  this:  Are  the  big  corpora- 
tions   who   pay    the    freight    for    radio    and 
television   programs  wise   to  use   that   time 
exclusively  for  the  sale  of  goods  and  services? 
Is  it  in  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the 
stockholders  so  to  do?     The  sponsor  of  an 
hour's    television    program    Is    not    buying 
merely  the  six  minutes  devoted  to  his  com- 
mercial message.    He  is  determining,  within 
broad  limits,  the  sum  total  of  the  Impact  of 
the   entire   hour.     If   he   always,  invariably, 
reaches    for    the    largest    possible    audience 
then    this   process    of    insulation    of   escape 
from  reality,  will  continue  to  be  massively 
financed,  and  its  apologists  wiU  continue  to 
make    winsome    speeches   about    giving    the 
public  what  it  wants,  or  "letting  the  public 
decide." 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  presidents  and 
chairmen  of  the  boards  of  these  big  cor- 
porations want  their  "corporate  image"  to 
consist  exclusively  of  a  solemn  voice  in  an 
echo  chamber,  or  a  pretty  girl  opening  the 
door  of  a  refrigerator,  or  a  horse  that  talks. 
They  want  something  better,  and  on  occasion 
some  of  them  have  demonstrated  it.  But 
most  of  the  men  whose  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  spend  the  stockholders' 
money  for  advertising,  are  removed  from  the 
realities  of  the  mass  media  by  flve,  six.  or  a 
dozen  contraceptive  layers  of  vice  presidents, 
public  relations  counsel,  and  advertising 
agencies.  Their  business  is  to  sell  goods. 
and   the   competition   is  pretty   tough. 

A  LITTLE  COMPETITION 


But  this  Nation  is  now  in  competition  with 
malignant  forces  of  evil  who  are  using  every 
instrument  at  their  command  to  empty  the 
minds  of  their  subjects,  and  fill  those  minds 
with  slogans,  determination,  and  faith  in  the 
future.  If  we  go  on  as  we  are,  we  are  pro- 
tecting the  mind  of  the  American  public  from 
any  real  contact  with  the  menacing  world 
that  squeezes  in  upon  us.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  great  experiment  to  discover  whether 
a  free  public  opinion  can  devise  and  direct 
methods  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  may  fall.  But  we  are  handicap- 
ping ourselves. 

Let  us  have  a  little  competition.  Not 
only  in  selling  soap,  cigarettes,  and  automo- 
biles, but  in  Informing  a  troubled,  apprehen- 
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receptive  public.     Why  should  not 

the  20  or  30  big  corporations  which 

radio  and  television,  decide  that 

give  up  one  or  two  of  their  regularly 

programs  each  year,  turn  the  time 

the   networks,   and   say    in    effect: 

s  a  tiny  tithe.  Just  a  little  bit  of  our 

On  this  particular  night  we  aren't 

to  try  to  seli   cigarettes   or  automo- 

his  is  merely  a  gesture  to  indicate  otir 

n  the  importance  of  Ideas."    The  net- 

ihould,  and  I  think  wo\ild,  pay  for  the 

producing  the  program.     The  adver- 

le  sponsor,  would  get  name  credit,  but 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  content 

program.     Would   this   blemish   the 

image?     Would   the  stockholders 

I  think  not.    For  if  the  premise  up- 

h  our  pluralistic  society  rests — which, 

understand  it,  is  that  if  the  people  are 

i  ufflclent  imdlluted  information,  they 

somehow,   even   after  long,   sober 

thoughts,  reach  the  right  decision — if 

p  'emise  Is  wrong,  then  not  only  the 

Image   but    the    corporations   are 
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used  to  be  an  old  phrase  in  this 
,  employed  when  someone  talked  too 
It  was:  "Go  hire  a  hall."  Under 
,  the  sponsor  would  have  hired 
:  he  has  bought  the  time:  the  local 
operator,  no  matter  how  indifferent, 
5  to  carry  the  program — he  has  to. 
's  up  to  the  networks  to  fill  the  hall. 
liot  here  talking  aljout  editorializing. 
ab  }ut  direct  straightaway  exposition  as 
unadorned,  and  impartial,  as  fallible 
beings  can  make  it.  Just  once  in  a 
et  us  exalt  the  Importance  of  ideas 
information.  Let  us  dream  to  the  ex- 
saying  that  on  a  given  Sunday  night 
normally  occupied  by  Ed  Sullivan 
over  to  a  clinical  survey  of  the  state 
American  education,  and  a  week  or  2 
time  normally  used  by  Steve  Allen 
ed  to  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  Amer- 
p>dlicy  in  the  Middle  East.  Would  the 
corporate  image  of  their  respective  sponsors 
Would  the  stockholders  rise 
their  wrath  and  complain?  Would 
happen  other  than  that  a  few  mil- 
would  have  received  a  little 
on  subjects  that  may  well  de- 
the  future  of  this  country  and, 
,  the  future  of  the  corporations? 
This  mfethod  would  also  provide  real  compe- 
tition setween  the  networks  as  to  which 
could  c  utdo  the  others  in  the  palatable  pres- 
entatio  i  of  information.  It  would  provide 
an  out  et  for  the  young  men  of  skill,  and 
there  a  e  some  even  of  dedication,  who  would 
like  to  lo  something  other  than  devise  meth- 
ods of  insulating  while  selling. 
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may  be  other  and  simpler  methods 
zing  these  instruments  of  radio  and 
isl  jn  In  the  interests  of  a  free  society. 
:now  of  none  that  could  be  so  easily 
{Jllshed  inside  the  framework  of  the 
conunerclal  system.  I  don't  know 
1  would  measure  the  success  or  failure 
.'en  program.  And  it  would  be  hard 
th«  magnitude  of  the  benefit  ac- 
to  the  corporation  which  gave  up  one 
f  a  variety  or  quiz  show  in  order  that 
work  might  marshal  its  skills  to  do 
horfughgoing  Job  on  the  present  status 
or  plans  for  controlling  nuclear 
But  I  would  reckon  that  the  presi- 
indeed  the  majority  of  sharehold- 
the  corporation  who  sponsored  such 
.  would  feel  a  little  bit  better  about 
coiporation  and  the  country, 
mi  y  be  that  the  present  system,  with  no 
modlfi<  ations  and  no  exf>eriments.  can  sur- 
vive. '.  'erhaps  the  moneymaking  machine 
has  SOI  le  kind  of  built-in  perpetual  motion, 
but  I  4o  not  think  so.    To  a  very  consider- 


able extent  the  media  of  maas  communica- 
tions in  a  given  coiintry  reflect  the  pc^tlc&l. 
economic,  and  social  climate  in  which  they 
flourish.  That  is  the  reason  ours  differ  from 
the  British  and  French,  or  the  Russian  and 
Chinese.  We  are  currently  wealthy,  fat. 
comfortable,  and  complacent.  We  have  cur- 
rently a  built-in  allergy  to  unpleasant  or  dis- 
turbing information.  Our  mass  media  re- 
flect this.  But  unless  we  get  up  off  our  fat 
surpluses  and  recognize  that  television  in  the 
main  is  being  used  to  distract,  delude,  amuse 
and  insulate  us.  then  television  and  those 
who  flnanee  it.  those  who  look  at  it  and  those 
who  work  at  it  may  see  a  totally  different 
picture  too  late. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  we  turn  television 
into  a  27-inch  wailing  wall,  where  longhalrs 
constantly  moan  about  the  state  of  our  cul- 
ture and  our  defense.  But  I  would  Just  like 
to  see  it  reflect  occasionally  the  hard,  un- 
yielding realities  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done  inside  the 
existing  framework,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
the  doing  of  it  redound  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  finance  and  program  It.  Measure  the 
results  by  Nielsen.  Trendex,  or  Silex — it 
doesn't  matter,  the  main  thing  Is  to  try. 
The  responsibility  can  be  easily  placed,  in 
spite  of  all  the  mouthings  about  giving  the 
public  what  it  wants.  It  rests  on  big  busi- 
ness, and  on  big  television,  and  it  rests  at 
the  top.  Responsibility  is  not  something 
that  can  be  assigned  or  delegated.  And  it 
promises  Its  own  reward:  good  business  and 
good  television. 

Perhaps  no  one  will  do  anything  about  it. 
I  have  ventured  to  outline  it  against  a  back- 
ground of  criticism  that  may  have  been  too 
harsh,  only  because  I  could  think  of  nothing 
better. 

Someone  once  said— I  think  it  was  Max 
Eastman — that:  "The  publisher  serves  his 
advertiser  best  who  best  serves  his  readers." 
I  cannot  believe  that  radio  and  television,  or 
the  corporations  that  finance  the  programs, 
are  serving  well  or  truly  their  viewers  or  lis- 
teners, or  themselves.  I  began  by  saying  that 
our  history  will  be  what  we  malce  it.  If  we 
go  on  as  we  are.  then  history  will  not  limp 
in  catching  up  with  us. 

We  are  to  a  large  extent  an  imitative  so- 
ciety. If  one  or  two  or  three  corporations 
would  undertake  to  devote  Just  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  advertising  appropriation  along 
the  lines  that  I  have  suggested,  the  proce- 
dure would  grow  by  contagion,  the  economic 
burden  would  be  bearable,  and  there  might 
ensue  a  most  exciting  adventure — exposure 
to  ideas,  and  the  bringing  of  reality  into  tlie 
homes  of  the  Nation. 

To  ^hose  who  say:  People  wouldn't  loc*, 
they  wouldn't  be  interested,  they're  too  com- 
placent, indifferent,  and  insulated — I  can  only 
reply:  There  is,  in  one  reporters  opinion, 
'considerable  evidence  against  that  conten- 
tion. But  even  if  they  are  right,  what  have 
they  got  to  lose?  Because  if  they  are  right, 
and  this  instrument  is  good  for  nothing  but 
to  entertain,  amuse,  and  Insulate,  then  the 
tube  is  flickering  now  and  we  will  soon  see 
that  the  whole  struggle  is  lost. 

This  instrxmient  can  teach,  it  can  illumi- 
nate; yes.  and  it  can  even  Inspire.  But  it  can 
do  so  only  to  the  extent  that  humans  are  de- 
termined to  use  it  to  those  ends.  Otherwise 
it  is  merely  wires  and  lights  In  a  box.  There 
is  a  great  and  perhaps  decisive  battle  to  be 
fought  against  ignorance,  intolerance,  and 
indifference.  This  weapon  of  television  coiUd 
bo  useful. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  who  knew  something 
about  the  use  of  weapons,  is  rep>orted  to  have 
said:  "When  war  comes,  you  must  draw  the 
sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard."  The 
trouble  with  television  is  that  it  Is  rusting  in 
the  scabbard — during  a  battle  for  survival. 


Report  of  the  American  Assembly: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1.  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Report  op  the  American  Assembly:   1964-65 

One  of  the  great  moments  of  literature  la 
found  in  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes. 
Don  Quixote  came  into  possession  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  he  affectionately  termed  Mam- 
brino's  helmet.  Admonished  by  critics  that 
It  was  only  a  barber's  basin,  he  insisted  that 
though  they  may  have  seen  one  thing,  he 
saw  the  true  thing:  "That  which  you  call  a 
barber's  basin  was  and  is  and  shall  be  the 
helmet  of  Mambrino."  Neither  he  nor  they 
could  be  persuaded  otherwise. 

That  brief  episode  symbolizes  much  of  the 
world's  idealism  as  well  as  its  realism,  its 
courage,  its  magnificence — and  its  foolish- 
ness. In  place  of  the  meaningful  exchange 
of  Ideas  there  was  a  stubborn  tenacity. 
Whatever  the  episode  represented,  it  could 
never  be  called  a  conference.  Sancho  Panza 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  naming  the  article 
a  helmet-basiB;  everybody  went  on  his  way 
but  nobody  was  satisfied. 

The  point  need  not  be  labored.  Whoever 
is  always  right  and  always  sure  of  himself— 
whether  it  be  nation.  Institution  or  person- 
has  been  deserted  by  his  angels.  The  out- 
line of  truth,  as  we  are  able  to  know  it, 
comes  not  from  the  courage  of  aloofness  but 
from  the  courage  of  contact^the  prolonged 
rub  of  opposites. 

The  ancient  Greeks  understood  this — the 
Greeks,  who  not  only  Invented  freedom  but 
also  perfected  the  processes  of  communica- 
tion that  go  with  It.  They  believed  that 
complex  social  problems  are  solved  after 
careful  examination  and  reasoning  by 
thoughtful  people  together,  and  that  the 
good  word  is  the  forerunner  of  the  good 
work.  While  discussion  flourished  the 
Greeks  flourished.  In  contrast,  the  Dark 
Ages  characterized  chiefly  by  a  breakdown 
of  association  among  the  intelligentsia, 
showed  that  intellectual  isolation  is  worse 
than  physical  separation.  The  Renaissance 
saw  the  rebirth  not  only  of  art  but  of  the 
other  forms  of  communication  as  well. 
Mutual  exchange  in  good  words  Is  the  glory 
of  mankind:  and  the  concepts  of  progress 
and  human  dignity  have  meaning  only  in- 
sofar as  we  can  talk  about  them. 

In  all  forms  of  high  endeavor — music, 
painting,  poetry,  politics — communication  is 
a  joint  venture  in  give  and  take.  Proceeding 
on  this  principle  and  operating  in  the  realm 
of  national  affairs  and  public  policy,  the 
American  Assembly  promotes  discourse  by 
providing  an  atmosphere  of  moderation  in 
which  men  and  women  of  good  will  but  di- 
verse pursuits  sit  and  reason  together.  Tne 
assembly  urges  that  they  speak  in  all  candor 
and  that,  unlike  the  participants  in  the  Cer- 
vantes dialogue,  they  listen  with  hospitable 
interest.  This  is  admittedly  hard  work,  for 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  there  Is  no  course  in  listening.  We 
teach  the  art  of  composition,  of  persuasion, 
of  effective  speaking;  how  to  write  more 
powerful  letters,  how  to  Influence  and  gain 
objectives.  The  art  of  listening  we  must  ac- 
quire through  experience,  often  at  great 
p&tn. 
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The  American  Assembly  gives  impulse  to 
both  arts.  Repeated  and  multiplied  many 
umes  and  in  many  places  the  experience  of 
live  and  take  helps  to  form  sound  conclu- 
^oDS  for  national  policy  on  vital  Issues. 
nurlng  1964-65  the  American  Assembly,  in 
furtherance  of  this  belief,  held  meetings  in 
Dlaces  and  with  sponsors  as  follows: 

The  Eastern  Canadian-American  Assembly 
on  the  United  States  and  Canada.  July  1964. 
at  Mont  Gabriel,  Quebec,  with  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs. 

The  Western  Canadian-American  Assem- 
bly on  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Au- 
eust  1964,  at  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  British 
Columbia,  with  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. . 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Assembly  on  the 
Population  Dilemma,  September  1964,  at 
Logan,  Utah,  with  Utah  State  University. 

Mlnnesota-Dakotas  Assembly  on  the  Popu- 
lation Dilemma,  September  1964,  at  Moor- 
head,  Minn.,  with  the  University  of  Minne- 
fota  and  associated  colleges  and  universities. 
North  Central  Assembly  on  the  United 
States  and  the  Middle  East,  September  1964. 
In  Michigan  with  Albion  College. 

An  assembly  on  the  United  States  and  the 
Middle  East,  October  1964,  at  Muncle,  Ind., 
with  the  Ball  State  University. 

The  Pittsburgh  Assembly  on  the  United 
States  and  the  Middle  East.  October  1964. 
with  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  26th  American  Assembly  on  the  Con- 
gress and  America's  F-ature,  October  1964, 
at  Arden  House. 

An  assembly  on  Cultural  Affairs  and  For- 
eign Relations  in  November  1964,  at  Athens, 
Ohio,  with  Ohio  University. 

An  assembly  on  the  United  States  and 
Africa,  November  1964,  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama,  with  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 
The  San  Francisco  Assembly  on  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  November  1964.  with  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Nothem  California. 
An  assembly  on  the  Congress  and  Amer- 
ica's Future,  November  1964,  at  Palm  Springs. 
Calif.,  with  Occidental  College. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Assembly  on  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  January  1965,  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  with  the  University  of  Louisville, 
the  English-speaking  Union,  and  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal. 

The  10th  Southern  Assembly  on  the  Con- 
gress and  America's  Future.  January  1965. 
at  Blloxl,  Miss.,  with  Tulane  University. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly  on  the 
Congress  and  America's  Future,  February 
1965.  at  Cottage  Grove,  Oreg.,  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 

An  alumni  association  assembly  on  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  March 
1965    in  Houston,  with  Rice  University. 

An  assembly  on  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  March  1965,  at  North  Manchester, 
Ind.,  with  Manchester  College. 

The  Seventh  Air  Force  Academy  Assem- 
bly on  the  Congress  and  America's  Future, 
March  1965,  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 

Colorado.  „   ,4.  ^ 

The  New  England  Assembly  on  the  United 
States  and  the  Middle  East,  April  1965,  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  with  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Boston. 

The  27th  American  Assembly  on  the 
Courts,  the  Public,  and  the  Law  Explosion, 
April  1965,  at  Arden  House. 

North  Central  Assembly  on  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  May  1965,  In  Michigan 
with  Albion  College. 

The  Mid-America  Assembly,  on  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  May  1965,  in  Still- 
water, Okla.,  with  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity. 

An  assembly  on  the  Congress  and  Amer- 
ica's Future,  May  1965,  at  AlrUe  House.  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Mlnnesota-Dakotas  Assembly  on  the 
United   States  and  Canada,  Juno   1965,   at 


Moorhead,  Minn.,  with  th*  University  of 
Minnesota  and  associated  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities. 

An  assembly  on  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  June  1965,  In  Logan,  Utah,  with 
Utah  State  University. 

On  the  basis  of  Arden  House  techniques 
each  assembly  reached  Independent  conclu- 
sions, which  were  published  and  circulated 
by  the  cosponsor.  In  addition,  each  made 
exclusive  use  of  authoritative  American  As- 
sembly background  volumes  for  advance 
reading,  on  the  theory  that  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  varies  directly  with  the  re- 
llabiUty  of  the  Information  which  supports 
It. 

PUBLICATIONS 


These  volumes  are  also  designed  for  college 
and  university  use  and  for  the  general  reader. 
In  1964-65  the  readership  continued  to  grow. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  1965-66,  the  total 
circulation  will  exceed  1  million.  FoUowlng 
are  some  outstanding  figures  to  date: 

"Arms  Control,"  91,214. 

"Atoms  for  Power,"  26,452. 

"Automation  and  Technological  Change," 

25,508. 

"Cultural  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations, 

21,571. 

"The  Federal  Government  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation," 27,786. 

"Outer  Space,"  29,062. 

"The  Population  Dilemma,"  42,270. 

"The  Secretary  of  State,"  28,781. 

"United  States  Monetary  Policy,"  28,887. 

"The  United  States  and  Africa,"  77,597. 

"The   United   States   and   the   Far   East," 

44,663.  ,      .. 

"The  United   States  and  Latin  America, 

44,710. 

"The  United  States  and  the  Middle  East, 

13,676. 

"Wages,  Prices.  Profits,  and  Productivity," 

30,172.       '  _  , 

Special  editions  of  "Outer  Space  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations"  ap- 
peared In  New  Delhi,  India. 

A  new  volume  on  cultureil  affairs  and  inter- 
national understanding,  prepared  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Takdlr  Alisjahbana 
and  C.  J.  Eliezer  as  background  for  the  Asian- 
American  Assembly  (Kuala  Lumpur,  1963), 
was  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  Kuala  Lumpur,  for  circulation  in  Asia 
and  North  America. 

Spanish  and  Bengali  editions  of  "Arms 
Control"  appeared  in  Mexico  City  and  New 
Delhi,  respectively. 

"U.S.  Monetary  Policy"  (ed..  Jacoby),  "The 
Federal  Government  Service"  (ed.,  Sayre), 
and  "The  Representation  of  the  United 
States  Abroad"  (ed.,  Bamett)  were  revised  in 
second  editions. 

TRUSTEES   AND    OFFICERS 

Arthur  G.  Altschul,  George  S.  Craft.  Doug- 
las Dillon,  and  Sol  M.  Llnowitz  were  elected 
to  membership  on  the  board  of  trustees;  and 
Robert  W.  Woodruff  resigned  after  a  long 
period  of  service  which  Js  here  recognized 
with  gratitude. 

William  K.  Selden,  recently  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Commission  on  Ac- 
crediting and  formerly  president  of  Illinois 
College,  was  elected  vice  president;  and  D. 
Grant  Sherlock  became  secretary  In  place  of 
PaiU  M.  Eisele,  resigned. 


THE   TEAR   AHEAD 

During  the  year  1965-66  the  American  As- 
sembly wUl  undertake  at  least  three  new 
programs,  one  more  per  year  than  has  been 
customary  for  the  past  decade. 

The  United  States  and  Japan,  subject  of 
the  28th  American  Assembly.  Prof.  Her- 
bert Passin  of  Columbia  University  wlU  be 
editorial  supervisor. 

Stete  legislatures,  the  29th  American  As- 
sembly with  Chancellor  Alexander  Heard  ct 
Vanderbllt  University  as  editor. 


The  United  States  and  the  Philippines, 
subject  of  the  Philippine-American  Assem- 
bly to  be  held  at  Davao,  Mlndinao,  RepubUc 
of  the  Philippines,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Amerlca-PhlllWJlnes  Society.  Under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Prof.  Frank  Golay. 
Cornell  University  economist,  the  back- 
ground volume  will  be  written  by  both  Philip- 
pine and  American  authorities. 

By  the  time  this  report  is  printed,  the  Pan- 
American  Assembly  on  Population  will  have 
been  held  in  Call,  ColombU,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Universldad  del  Valle.  the 
Association  of  Colombian  Medical  Schools 
and  the  Population  Coiincll.  Participants 
will  come  from  North.  Central  and  South 
America. 

A  new  volume  on  Latin  American  poptila- 
tlon  problems  (ed.,  J.  Mayone  Stycos.  of  Cor- 
neU  University  and  Jorge  Arias,  rector  of 
the  University  of  San  Marcos.  Guatemala) 
win  be  published — the  Spanish  version  In 
South  America  and  the  English  In  the  United 
States. 

"The  Population  Dilemma"  (ed..  Philip  M. 
Hauser)  will  be  published  In  a  special  edition 
In  New  Delhi  for  circulation  In  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  Ceylon.  A  Spanish  version  is  also 
expected. 

Following  the  procedures  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  National  Goals,  which  was 
administered  by  the  American  Assembly,  the 
Committee  on  Goals  for  Dallas,  appointed  by 
Mayor  Erik  Jonsson,  will  submit  Its  report  in 
1966. 

Assemblies,  large  and  small,  formal  and  In- 
formal, on  many  subjecte  will  continue  to  be 
sponsored  at  Arden  House  and  across  the 
Nation. 

FINANCIAL 

In  fiscal  1964-65  gifts  from  foundations, 
corporations.  Individuals,  and  miscellaneous 
sources  amounted  to  $291,502.46.  Including: 

From  the  Population  Council,  *65,000  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  extended  program  on 
the  population  dilemma. 

From  the  Walter  E.  Meyer  Research  In- 
stitute of  Law,  $10,000  toward  the  program 
on  the  courts,  the  public,  and  the  law 
explosion. 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  $15,000 
toward  the  program  on  the  courts,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  law  explosion. 

From  the  Ford  Foundation,  $90,000  for  the 
29th  American  Assembly  on  the  umted  States 
and  Japan. 

From  the  Laurpl  Foundation,  $10,000  to- 
ward the  program  on  the  courts,  the  public, 
and  the  law  explosion. 

Prom  the  National  Municipal  League, 
$5,000  toward  the  program  on  State  legisla- 
tures, the  29th  American  Assembly.  • 

From  W.  Averell  Harriman,  $24,590  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  general  and  admin- 
istrative accoimt. 

Prom  the  Mary  W.  Harriman  Trust.  $12,500 
toward  the  support  of  the  general  and  ad- 
mimstrative  account. 

In  the  same  period  expenditures  for  indi- 
vidual assembly  programs  and  general  and 
administrative  coste  totaled  $294,996.36. 

The  trustees  and  officers  of  the  assembly 
express  their  gratitude  to  all  persons,  cor- 
porations and  foundations  who  contributed. 
Henkt  M.  Wriston, 

Chairman,  of  the  Board. 
CLirroiU)  C.  Nelson, 

President. 


FACTS    on     THE    AMERICAN     ASSEMBLY, 
COLUMBIA    UNTVERSITT 

Trustees:  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  honorary 
chairman,  Pennsylvania;  Arthur  G.  Altschul, 
New  Ycwk;  William  Benton,  New  Tork; 
Courtney  C.  Brown,  ex  officio.  New  Tork; 
William  P.  Bundy,  District  of  Columbia;  John 
Oowles.  Minnesota;  George  S.  Craft,  Georgia; 
Douglas  Dillon,  New  Jersey;  Marriner  S. 
Eccles,  Utah;  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  New  York; 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Nebraska;   W.  AvereU 
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Harrii  lan.  New  York;  H.  J.  Heinz,  II.  Penn- 
sylvai  la;  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Texas:  Grayson 
Kirk,  ex  offiolo.  New  York;  Allan  B.  Kline. 
Illinol  s;  Sol  M.  Linowltz,  New  York;  Leonard 
P.  Mc  Solium,  Texas;  Don  O.  Mitchell,  New 
Jersey;  OUfford  C.  Nelson,  ex  officio,  Neiw 
Jersey :  Henry  M.  Wrlston,  chairman  of  the 
board  Rhode  Island. 
Offliers:  CUfford  C.  Nelson,  president:  Wil- 

S.    Selden,   vice   iM-eeldent;    D.    Grant 
secretary;   Olive  B.  Haycox,  tareas- 

uid  Marf  M.  McLeod,  assistant  to  the 
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Caa  Weathermeii  Tame  a  Hnrricane? 


by  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  in  1950 

he   was   president   of   Ck>liimbla,   the 

Assembly  is  a  national,   nonpar- 

Bdiicatlonal  Institution  incorporated  in 

of  New  York, 
gift  of  Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.Y., 
Averell  Harriman.  and  Its  refitting  as 
for    undlstxirbed    consideration    of 
public  Issues,  Vere  essential   to   tlie 
American  Assembly  plan, 
the  procedures  established  at  Arden 
the  assembly  has  also  joined  the  fol- 
for  meetings  across  the  United  States 
other  countries : 

College,  University  of  Arizona,  Asso- 
Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  University  of 
Aspen  Institute,  Ball  State  Uni- 
.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Brigham 
University,  University  of  British  Co- 
,  Brown  University,  University  of  Call- 
( Berkeley),   University   of   California 
i  ingeles) ,  Canadian  Institute  of  Inter- 
Affairs,  Cleveland  Council  on  World 
University    of    Colorado.    Crelghton 
Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs. 
of  Denver,  Denver  High  Schools. 
University,  Duke  University,  Emory 
,  English-Speaking  Union,  Univer- 
Florida,  the  George  Washington  Unl- 
,  University  of  Illinois,  Indiana  Uni- 
State  University  of  Iowa,  the  Insti- 
or    Strategic    Studies    (London),    the 
Foundation.  University  of  Kansas. 
City  International  Relations  Council. 
College,   University  of  Louisville, 
slty  of  Malaya  (Kuala  Lumpur) ,  Man- 
College,  Bfichlgan  State   University. 
of  Michigan,  University  of  Mlnne- 
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UniJ^ersity  of  Missouri,  University  of  Ne- 
,  University  of  New  Mexico,  North  Cen- 
/|ssoclatlOQ  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
,  Occidental  College,  Ohio  University. 
State  University,  University  of  Ok- 
Unlversity  of  Oregon,  Phelps-Stokes 
the  Prlnclpla  College,  University  of 
Rico,  Rice  University,  Ripon  College. 
University,  Southern  Methodist 
University.  Southwestern  at  Memphis.  Stan- 
l  nlverslty. 
University  of  Tennessee,  University  of  Tex- 
Hall,  Los  Angeles;  Tufts  University, 
University,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 
State  University.  Universidad  del  Valle 
(Colombia),  Vanderbllt  University,  Unlver- 
Vermont,  University  of  Washington, 
University,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
.  University  of  Wisconsin,  World  Affairs 
of  Boston.  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Carolina,  W<M-ld  Affairs  Council  at 
Pitteblirgh,  University  of  WyMning,  National 
YMC^ 


Lmls 


Toxm 


assembly  also  cooperates  with  orga- 
nizations, clubs,  and  study  groups  in  holding 
'Uttle  asBMnUles." 

Assembly  books  are  published  by 
:-Hall,  Inc.,  and  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 


infonial 

Ami  ricfui 
Prentjce 
Inc. 

For 
can 
York 


further  Information  write  the  Amerl- 
itssecnbly.    Oolumbta    University,    New 
W.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   ■CABTI.Ain) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Monday, 
August  30,  featured  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Neal  Stanford.  "Can  Weather- 
men Tame  a  Hurricane?"  Mr.  Stanford 
described  Project  Stormfury.  a  joint  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Navy  which  attempts  to 
weaken  hurricanes  by  cloud  seeding. 

"It  is  hoped  it  will  be  found."  Mr. 
Stanford  wrote,  "that  proper  and  reg- 
ulated seeding  can  modify  hurricanes 
and  take  the  worst  sting  out  of  them." 
But,  he  continued,  "the  project  oflBcials 
cannot  be  100  percent  sure  that  seeding, 
rather  than  modifying  a  storm,  might 
not  intensify  it." 

Project  Stormfury  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  many  weather  modification  ex- 
periments now  being  conducted  despite 
lack  of  certainty  about  the  basic  proc- 
esses involved.  Because  of  this  com- 
bination of  great  activity,  lingering  gaps 
in  scientific  information,  and  great  pub- 
lic confusion.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  10173,  requiring  the  President  to 
make  a  comprehensive  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  all  weather  modi- 
fication activities  in  the  United  States. 
This  report  would  inform  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  of  the  progress  being 
made,  and  of  the  problems  which  re- 
main. The  existence  of  such  elaborate 
and  ambitious  projects  as  Stormfury 
demonstrates,  I  think,  the  need  for  such 
a  report,  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  favorably  consider  my  bill. 

Mr.  Stanford's  article  follows: 

Can   Weathermen    Tame   a   Hurricane? 

(Note —For  years  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Navy  have  been  tracking  storms  and 
Issuing  warnings  to  ships,  aircraft,  and  the 
public.  Now  the  Bureau  (part  of  the  new 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion) and  the  Navy  are  seeking  ways  to 
modify  the  weather — In  this  case  hurri- 
canes.) 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — If  a  hurricane  can  be 
tamed,  Uncle  Sam  Intends  to  do  it. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  Project  Stormfvu^, 
a  Joint  Weather  Bureau  and  Navy  operation 
now  underway  in  the  Caribbean  and  western 
Atlantic.  It  involves  seeding  hurricanes  and 
cumulus  clouds  in  a  bid  to  reduce  the  fiu-y 
of  these  destructive  storms. 

This  Is  the  hurricane  season,  and  so  one 
group  of  weather  experts,  scientists,  and  re- 
searchists is  in  the  Caribbean  experimenting 
with  30  or  more  tropical  cumulus  clouds  to 
see  what  the  effect  of  repeated  and  con- 
centrated seeding  is. 

Another  group  Is  out  in  the  western  At- 
lantic carrying  on  seeding  experiments  with 
actual  hurricanes.  The  important  thing  is 
to  do  enough  seeding  over  a  long  enough 
period  to  be  convinced  that  any  results  that 
can  be  identified  can  be  reasonably  at- 
tributed to  the  seeding  and  not  Just  a  fluke 
of  natiire. 

This  seeding  procedure  is  somewhat  te<di- 
nlcal,  but  basically  it  involves  seeding  clouds 
surrounding  the  eye,  or  center  of  the  stonn. 


with  sUver  Iodide  crystals  in  order  to  release 
latent  heat.  This  is  hoped  to  trigger  a  chain 
of  events,  leading  to  a  basic  change  in  the 
circulation  and  structure  ot  the  storm. 

It  is  not  expected  to  actually  stop  a  hur- 
ricane, but  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  found  that 
proper  and  regulated  seeding  can  modify 
hurricanes  and  take  the  worst  sting  out  of 
them. 

EXPERIMENTS    IMPROVED 

Seeding  clouds  to  weaken  the  fury  of  a 
hurricane  is  not  a  new  idea.  But  what 
makes  this  year's  experiments  different  and 
a  marked  improvement  of  what  has  befen 
done  before  is  the  development  of  new  seed- 
ing techniques.  Seeding  is  done  with  silver 
iodide  generators  from  aircraft  flying  over 
the  hurricane  or  storm  areas.  These  make 
it  possible  to  seed  a  large  volume  of  the 
cloud  "chimney"  that  is  near  the  hurricane 
eye  in  one  flyby  of  a  plane.  This,  if  all  goes 
according  to  plan,  will  take  some  energy  away 
from  the  wind  system  near  the  eye  of  the 
storm.  This  could  reduce  virlnd  speeds  and 
at  least  lessen  hurricane  damage. 

The  generator  involved  is  the  Alecto,  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Pierre  Saint  Amand  and  other 
scientists  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Sta- 
tion. It  is  a  small  piece  of  equipment,  only 
3  Inches  in  diameter  and  8  Inches  long— 
and  weighs  only  7  pounds — not  including 
the  4  pounds  of  propellant  mix  It  contains. 
When  fired  from  a  plane  it  produces  a  plume 
of  smoke  through  20,000  feet  of  vertical 
fall,  burning  out  in  40  seconds. 

Incidentally  the  rules  for  this  Stormfury 
experiment  call  for  no  seeding  of  a  storm 
or  hurricane  that  could  be  expected  to  strike 
a  populated  area  within  36  hours  after  seed- 
ing. The  reason  is  that  despite  high  hopes 
for  good  results  from  seeding,  the  project 
ofBcials  cannot  be  100  percent  sure  that  seed- 
ing, rather  than  modifying  a  storm,  might 
not  intensify  it.  Everything  suggests  that 
massive  and  sustained  seeding  will  decrease 
the  storm's  power,  but  no  one  knows  for  sure. 

ATTEMPTS    MADE   IN    1963 

The  only  previous  efforts  along  this  line 
were  in  1963,  when  seeding  was  done  over 
isolated  cumulus  clouds  in  the  Caribbean. 
This  time  the  hurricane's  central  eye  is 
being  seeded  Ave  times  every  2  hours,  with 
many  Alecto  units  being  dropped  on  each 
seeding  run.  Also  tills  time  the  seeding  area 
is  to  be  closely  monitored  by  planes  for  a 
17-hour  stretch — 3  hours  before  seeding  un- 
til 6  hours  after  the  last  one,  in  order  to 
record  changes  in  the  storm  characteristics. 

Between  1900  and  1964  there  were  299  hiu-- 
rlcanes  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean area.  Of  these,  119  reached  the  coast 
of  the  United  States.  Through  1964  12,280 
persons  had  been  killed  by  hurricanes.  Total 
damage  is  not  known. 

However,  seasonal  damage  has  averaged 
between  $5  million  and  $50  million  annually 
in  recent  years.  In  1954,  1956,  and  1964 
damage  was  estimated  at  between  $500  mil- 
lion and  $5  billion  each  year. 

Hurricanes  are  defined  as  tropical  cyclones 
with  winds  of  74  miles  per  hour  or  higher. 

When  tlie  highest  winds  are  from  39  to  73 
miles  per  hour,  they  are  called  tropical 
storms.  When  winds  are  under  39  miles  per 
hour  they  are  called  tropical  depressions. 

Hurricanes  are  caUed  typhoons  in  the 
western  north  Pacific;  baguios  in  the  Philip- 
pines; vrtlly-wiUys  in  western  Australia;  and 
Just  cyclones  in  the  Bay  or  Bengal  and  Indian 
Ocean. 

June  through  November  Is  the  hurricane 
season  in  the  western  Atlantic.  The  months 
of  most  frequent  hurricane  occurrence  are 
August,  September,  and  October.  Here  is 
the  hurricane  frequency  record  for  the  76- 
year  period  in  which  records  have  been 
kept: 

January,  0;  February,  0;  March,  1;  April, 
0;  May,  2;  June,  17;  July,  36;  August,  104; 
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September.  141;  October.  69;  November.  12; 

December,  2.  .    ^ 

The  average  is  imder  6  a  year,  but  It  has 
been  increasing,  so  the  average  In  the  last 
10  years  is  6  per  year. 

TOTAL   OF    11    IN    1    XKAB, 


The  greatest  number  in  any  calendar  year 
,ras  11  in  1916  (6  reached  the  United 
States)  and  in  1950  (3  reached  the  United 
States).  No  hurricanes  were  observed  in 
1907  and  in  1914. 

Records  indicate  that  the  strongest  winds 
near  the  center  of  the  storm  often  reach  a 
sustained  speed  of  74  to  100  miles  per  hour 
at  the  surface,  and  occaslonaUy  125  to  160 
mUes  per  hour,  with  gusts  of  even  higher 
speeds.  At  the  eye  itself  winds  fall  off 
abruptly.  The  highest  winds  possible  In  a 
hurricane  are  not  known,  but  there  Is  evi- 
dence from  damage  that  speeds  of  more  than 
200  miles  per  hour  have  occurred. 

In  small  hurricanes  the  area  affected  may 
be  less  than  30  miles  In  diameter.  In  some 
hurricanes  it  may  extend  out  to  more  than 
100  miles.  Beyond  the  central  area  less  in- 
tense winds  may  cover  an  area  500  miles  in 
diameter. 

In  the  tropics  the  entire  storm  moves  for- 
ward very  slowly,  less  than  15  mUes  per 
hour.  As  hurricanes  ^ove  northward  the 
forward  speed  generally  increases,  reaching 
40  miles  per  hour.  The  1938  hurricane  that 
passed  through  New  England  was  moving 
almost  60  miles  per  hour.  Hurricane  Carol, 
In  1954.  moved  about  as  rapidly  after  passing 
Cape  Hatteras,  N.C. 

Rainfall  from  hurricanes  range  from  6  to 
10  inches  at  most  coastal  locations  near  the 
storm  center.  But  amounts  over  30  inches 
have  been  recorded.  When  a  tropical  storm 
moves  inland,  winds  usually  decrease  rapidly 
but  heavy  rains  continue  to  fall.  This  was 
true  of  Diane  in  New  England  in  1955;  and 
in  Texas  after  the  storm  of  September  1921. 

A  large  part  of  the  storm  damage,  and 
fatalities  stemming  from  hurricanes  comes 
from  the  storm  tides  involved.  The  height 
of  the  surge  can  be  as  great  as  16  to  25  feet 
higher  than  the  normal  tide. 

ENERGY  TREMENDOUS 

In  1  hour  an  average  hurricane  releases 
energy  equal  to  the  electric  power  generated 
in  the  United  States  for  1  year.  It  U  the 
equivalent  in  energy  to  10  Hiroshima-type 
A-bombs  every  second. 

Hurricane  Flossie  (1956)  dumped  50  bil- 
lion tons  of  water  on  the  U.S.  mainland — 
enough  to  cover  a  fourth  of  the  United 
States  with  an  inch  of  water. 

No  one  really  knows  whether  Stormfury 
is  going  to  open  the  door  to  hurricane  con- 
trol or  not.  But  the  experimenters  are  hope- 
ful. Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  says  that  "If  our  Stormfury 
hurricane  hypothesis  is  sound,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  may  be  able  to  modify  hurri- 
canes some  day.  Hurricane  experimentation 
presents  enormovis  potential  rewards  for  the 
Nation." 

Stormfury  Is  the  key  with  which  Dr.  White 
and  Project  Director  Dr.  Joanne  Simi>son  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  hope  to  unlock  these 
rewards. 


Another  Success  for  Local  Jobs  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  point  up  some  of  the 


successes  of  the  newly  established  Job 
Corps  camp  cqperated  by  the  Department 
of   Forestry   at   Alder   Springs   in  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia.  I  am  pleased  to  include  another 
article  recently  printed  In  the  Willows 
Daily  Journal  pointing  up  a  representa- 
tive group  of  three  enrollees  graduated 
from  the  camp  Into  specific  urban  me- 
chanical courses  from  whence  their  skills 
will  be  effectively  utilized  for  society: 
fProm  the  WUlows   (Calif.)    Dally  Journal, 
sept.  2.  1965] 
Trio  at  Job  Camp  Kaen  Peomotions 


A  trio  of  Alder  Springs  Job  Corpsmen  have 
completed  their  basic  ediusatlonal  courses  in 
less  than  2Vi  months  and  are  being  trans- 
ferred for  training  in  specific  skills,  Director 
A.  R.  Oronckl  said  today. 

He  and  Educational  Director  Stanley 
Lynch  praised  the  youths  for  ambition  and 
eagerness  to  lecun. 

Edward  Chock  of  Hawaii  leaves  this  week 
for  the  Gary  urban  center  In  central  Texas, 
where  he  has  elected  to  learn  drafting  and 
electronics. 

In  a  farewell  cer«nony  at  the  camp  Tues- 
day he  received  s  pen  and  pencU  set  en- 
graved with  his  name. 

"I  will  never  target  the  chance  that  Alder 
Springs  has  given  me,"  he  commented. 

Gerald  Lessner  and  Jack  Quails  have  also 
completed  the  educational  program  and  wlU 
follow  Chock  to  the  Gary  urban  center  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks. 

Lessner,  who  drove  a  truck  before  entering 
the  Job  Corps,  will  be  trained  in  diesel  me- 
chanics, and  Quails  will  study  radio  and  TV 
repair. 

The  youths  passed  through  several  grade 
levels  m  attaining  the  required  proficiency 
in  mathematics  and  reading  to  enable  them 
to  be  transferred  to  the  urban  center  for 
training  In  specific  skills. 

In  a  brief  Interview  they  expressed  thanks 
for  the  opportimlty  they  had  been  given  to 
learn  skilled  trades. 

They  also  said  they  appreciated  the 
friendliness  with  which  they  had  been  re- 
ceived in  Willows  though  they  acknowledged 
that  there  was  little  for  them  to  do  In  the 
way  of  recreation  such  as  dancing  and  In- 
formal get-togethers  with  others  In  their  age 
group. 

For  such  activities  the  corpsmen  are  being 
driven  to  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 


presented  the  award  to  Mr.  Goldberg, 
said: 

He  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the  type 
of  businessman  who  put  public  service  ahead 
of  private  profit — who  recognized  the  need 
to  play  a  constructive  role  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  business  community  cooperated 
with  government  and  gave  leadership  and 
talent  to  the  development  of  programs  bene- 
ficial to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Goldberg  had  declared  in  a  speech 
in  October  of  1964  that  the  very  nature 
of  medicare  is  such  that  it  requires  a 
partnership  of  Government  and  private 
enterprise  and  that  In  his  opinion  the 
legislation  was  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
American  tradition  and  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  President  Johnson's  Great  So- 
ciety. He  further  stated  that  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  just  as  social  se- 
curity grew  to  be  a  boon  to  the  life  in- 
surance industry  so  would  medicare 
prove  beneficial  to  the  health  Insurance 
field. 

Mr.  Goldberg  Indeed  deserves  credit 
as  do  many  other  American  businessmen 
of  his  type  for  the  kind  of  interest  they 
take  in  religious,  civic,  and  political  af- 
fairs and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  add 
my  praise  to  that  of  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  John  Edelman,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
in  their  tribute  to  him  for  the  willingness 
to  courageously  speak  out  even  when  it 
is  unpopular  with  some  of  his  colleagues 
in  order  to  fight  for  decent  standards  of 
econcxnic  and  social  well-being  for  all 
Americans. 


U.S.  Merchant  Marine:  Our  Fourth  Ann 
of  Defense 


Award  to  Mr.  Philip  Goldberg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
fact  that  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  at  its  medicare  victory  celebra- 
tion on  August  2  singled  out,  along  with 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress,  the 
labor  movement,  and  other  elements  in 
our  national  life,  Mr.  Philip  Goldberg, 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Life  Insurance 
Co..  of  New  York  City,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  award  read  as  follows:  "To 
Philip  J.  Goldberg  for  outstanding  work 
on  behalf  of  elderly  citizens." 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  In 
commenting  on  this  recognition  as  he 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OF  CALIFOUfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8. 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  produced  a  new 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine  to  the  overall  strength 
of  the  Nation.  This  need  has  been  re- 
peatedly emphasized  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  William 
S.  Mailliard,  who  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  seapower  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

The  Glendale  News  Press  in  a  Septem- 
ber 3,  1965,  editorial  warns  that  neglect 
of  our  merchant  marine,  known  as  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense,  could  seriously 
impair  our  security.  The  News  Press 
states: 

The  Defense  Department's  error  in  falling 
to  recognize  the  need  for  a  strong,  modem 
merchant  fleet  to  retain  balance  In  our  de- 
fense posture  Is  moving  the  Nation  closer 
to  a  perilous  situation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  : 

OxTK  FouKTH  AaM  or  DXTENSE  Must  B* 
Strengthened 

Mounting  demand  for  suppUes  for  Ameri- 
can forces  In  South  Vietnam,  along  with  an 
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jvfdgment. 

World  War  II  this  country  has  biult 

cargo  ships.     The  merchant  fleet  Is 

and  dwindling  to  the  point  where  we 

(  nly  900  active  vessels,  compared  with 

s  1,200,  and  the  Soviet  Union  plans 

e  its  tonnage  by  1980. 

novement  of  troops  and  supplies  on  a 

«rm   basis,    like   the    Santo   Domingo 

,  (X'  bolstering  forces  as  we  did  at 

Bay,     could    hardly    sustain 

Invcdved  In  another  South  Vietnam 

Ttfxe  than  It  can- handle  the  present 

southfast  Ada  logistics. 

imperative  in  the  national  interest 
President  and  Congress  work  in  con- 
restore  our  flagging  Fourth  Arm  of 
to  the  point  where  this  country  will 
to  keep  the  supply  lines  open  to  oiu" 
wherever  they  are  called. 


World  Peace  Through  Law 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday,  September  8, 1965 


MULTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    next 
Washington  will  be  the  host  to  a 
Conference    on    World    Peace 
Through  Law.    As  the  distinguished  col- 
umn! it.  Roficoe  Dmmmond,  points  out  In 
fpUowlng  article  fnxn  the  Septem- 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  this  conference  will  be  a 
for  the  cynics. 

those  who  said  it  couldn't  be 
to  register  now  for  the  conference 

they  may  see  for  themselves, 
e  article  follows: 


vrge 


ABA  CoNrDTBs  the  Cynics — Peace  Through 

Law — A  Dramatic  Beginning 

(By  RoBcoe  Drummond) 

Washinoto(n. — Mark  down  the  World  Con- 
ference on  World  Peace  "ITirough  Law  In 
Washington,  Septemb^  12-18  as  a  signal  and 
magnificent  defeat  for  the  cynics. 

The  cynics  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  They 
said  it  was  siUy  to  think  it  could  be  done  and 
sillier  still  even  to  try  it. 

The  cynics  said  that,  with  hot  water  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth  and  cold  peace 
everywhere,  this  would  be  no  time  to  talk 
about  peace  through  law. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation didn't  think  so  at  all.  They 
thought  this  was  the  best  time  to  start,  be- 
cause something  needed  to  be  done  before  it 
was  too  late. 

World  law.  let  alone  world  peace  through 
law.  is  not  just  around  the  corner.  Far  from 
it.  But  a  tremendous  and  exciting  start  has 
been  made. 

As  a  result,  more  than  2,500  leading  law- 
yers and  Jurists  from  110  countries,  includ- 
ing 66  chief  justices,  153  high  covurt  justices, 
and  59  attorneys  general  or  ministers  of 
justice,  will  gather  in  Washington  to  draft 
plans  for  new  international  courts,  to  codify 
and  strengthen  international  law,  and  to 
build  acceptance  for  an  alternative  to  force — 
for  resort  to  the  bench  rather  than  resort 
to  the  battlefield. 

The  first  such  conference  in  history  was 
held  in  Athens  in  1963,  when  the  leaders  of 
the  legal  profession  from  more  than  100 
countries  formed  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center,  which  now  has  2.000  dues-pay- 
ing members,  a  sizable  annual  budget,  and  a 
$100,000  gift  for  a  world  headquarters 
building. 

It  has  already  compiled  the  first  of  50 
volumes  bringing  together  all  of  the  inter- 
national law  existent  into  a  world  law  code 
for  ready  use. 

It  is  developing  proposals  for  expansion  of 
the  world  court  through  regional  coiurts  for 
easier  access  and  for  still  lower  "trial  courts" 
to  make  it  easier  for  nations  to  turn  to  law 
to  settle  many  lesser  disputes. 

It  is  publishing  for  the  first  time  a  direc- 
tory of  law,  Judges,  and  lawyers  of  the  world, 
a  long  needed  and  valuable  tool  for  the 
legal  profession. 

Lawyers  from  most  of  tlie  Iron  Curtain 
countries  will  be  present  for  the  conference, 
which  is  a  meeting  of  individuals,  not  of 
governments.  Lawyers  from  North  Korea 
and  North  Vietnam  have  not  responded. 
Peiping  coined  a  phrase  and  denounced  the 
meeting  as  an  "imperialist  plot." 

It  all  began  when,  8  years  ago,  the  then 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Charles  S.  Rhyne,  followed  Winston  Church- 
ill. Chief  Justice  Warren,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  London  to  the  podium  in  Lon- 
don's historic  Guildhall  and  proposed  that 
all  lawyers  join  in  a  common  effort  to  make 
law  strong  enough  to  replace  force  as  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  fate  of  man. 

Mr.  Rhyne.  a  Washington  attorney,  has 
been  working  at  it  ever  since — and  to  good 
effect. 

It  wouldn't  be  safe  to  assume  that  things 
won't  keep  on  happening.    For  two  retisons: 

Lawyers  constitute  the  most  jjowerful  seg- 
ment of  society  in  most  every  country  on 
every  continent. 

When  the  legal  profession  of  the  entire 
world  mobilizes  its  Influence  and  talents,  as 
it  is  now  doing,  a  powerful  force  is  in  motion. 
No  miracle,  but  a  solid  beginning  which 
points  the  way  the  nations  must  move  if  we 
are  ever  to  lay  hold  of  a  means  to  make 
peace  equal  to  our  means   to  make  war. 

The  world's  legal  profession  is  magnifi- 
cently giving  its  services  to  a  new  client — 
civilization  itself. 


St.  Aagnstine't  BirAday  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  nx>RiD& 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA11VES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week,  I  participated  in  many  of  the 
events  commemorating  the  400th  birth- 
day of  St.  Augustine,  Pla.,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  United  States.  I  was  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  ceremonies  which  in- 
troduced the  beautiful  commemorative 
stamp  in  observance  of  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  St.  Augxistine  and  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  also  attended  the  dedica- 
tion program  of  the  Pan  American  Cen- 
ter and  the  subsequent  dedication  of  the 
Spanish  building.  Many  dignitaries 
from  Spain  and  from  the  Organization 
of  American  States  attended  the  com- 
memiorative  events.  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
close for  the  Record  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  the  St. 
Augustine  Record,  and  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  which  tell  more  in  detail 
about  the  birthday  events  of  St. 
Augustine: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29,  1965] 

St.   Augustine's  Bdithday   Party   Is 

Underway 

(By  C.  E.  Wright) 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. — On  Septemt>er  8,  or 
exactly  four  cei^turies  from  the  day  that 
Adm.  Don  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  came 
ashore  to  establish  St.  Augustine,  this  an- 
cient city's  year-long  quadricentennial  cele- 
bration will  get  underway. 

A  prolog  celebration  started  yesterday, 
which  was  the  date  (Aug.  28,  1665)  that 
Menendez  sighted  the  Plotida  coast.  A  spe- 
cial Florida  stamp  commemorating  the  city's 
400th  birthday  was  issued  yesterday. 

Today  and  tomorrow,  there  will  be  eve- 
ning ceremonies  on  the  restored  portion  of 
St.  George  Street,  two  blocks  of  which  will 
be  renamed  Calle  Real,  as  the  Spanish  orig- 
inally oalled  it.  There  will  be  a  formal  dedi- 
cation of  the  restored  buildings  on  the  street, 
including  the  latest  addition,  the  Ribera 
House. 

ADMISSION     charge 

The  restored  Ribera  House  is  being  fur- 
nished with  16th-,  17th-  and  18th-century 
period  pieces  acquired  in  Spain,  and  with 
paintings  of  the  same  era  recently  purchased 
at  Christie's  in  London.  There  will  be  a 
small  charge  of  admission  to  the  house,  at 
which  hostesses  will  acquaint  visitors  with 
its  history. 

Dedication  of  the  Pan  American  Center 
has  been  set  for  next  Saturday.  This  event, 
and  the  subsequent  dedication  of  the  Span- 
ish Building,  will  be  highlighted  by  interna- 
tional participation.  A  delegation  of  top 
officials  from  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  another  from  Spain  will  be  pres- 
ent for  these  ceremonies. 

The  Spanish  Building  and  tlae  Hispanic 
Garden,  which  separates  the  former  struc- 
ture froih  the  Pan  American  Center,  will 
be  dedicated  next  Sixnday.  A  statue  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  who  was  ruling 
when  Christopher  Columbus  made  his  fa- 
mous voyage,  will  be  unveiled  in  the  His- 
panic Garden.  It  Is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Hyatt  Huntington,  a  noted  sculptor,  who  do- 
nated it  to  the  restoration  project. 
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SPANISH    TREASURE 

Still  another  structure  erected  for  the 
quadricentennial,  the  Florida  Building,  wUl 
bouse  on  its  first  floor  a  portion  of  the  treas- 
iire  that  was  recovered  from  the  Spanish 
ships  that  were  wrecked  off  the  Florida 
coast  250  years  ago. 

England's  contribution  to  the  quadricen- 
tennial will  be  a  collection  of  maps,  charts, 
and  documents  relating  to  navigation  in  the 
Caribbean  in  early  days.  These  exhibits  will 
be  on  loan  for  a  year,  and  are  expected  to 
be  housed  in  a  building  to  be  constructed 
early  in  1966. 

The  Spanish  Building  will  contain  art 
treasures,  furniture,  tapestries,  and  other 
items  of  the  decorative  art,  all  of  ancient 
vintage  and  contributed  by  Spain.  The 
Spanish  motif  is  also  being  carried  out  in 
two  new  restaurants.  One  of  them  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  reconstructed  area;  the 
second  restaurant  has  just  been  opened  on 
Avenlda  Menendez,  near  the  old  fort. 

One  important  difference  between  these 
restaurants  and  their  counterparts,  as  they 
may  have  existed  centuries  ago,  is  that  the 
new  ones  are  air  conditioned. 

DAYS   IN    SPAIN 

A  gala  feature  of  the  opening  festivities 
will  be  "Dias  de  Espana"  (Days  in  Spain), 
which  will  start  next  Saturday  evening  and 
continue  for  5  days.  There  will  be  strolling 
troubadours,  fireworks  displays,  dancing  in 
the  streets  by  fiamenco  dancers  from  Spain, 
Spanish  and  French  sword  fighting  and  other 
continuous  entertainment.  Also  30  gaily 
decorated  booths  will  line  St.  George  Street. 

At  noon  on  September  8,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  will  conduct  an  open-air  high 
mass  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  new  Votive 
Church,  which  Is  under  construction.  The 
mass  will  be  offered  by  Archbishop  Joseph 
P.  Hurley,  assisted  by  six  priests. 

A  log  altar,  resembling  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  one  that  Father  Lopez  used  for  the 
first  mass  on  September  8,  1565,  has  been 
built  for  the  occasion.  At  least  4,000  wor- 
shipers are  expected  to  attend  the  commem- 
orative mass. 


tend  the  colorfiU  ceremony,  and  for  this  day 
entrance  fees  have  been  waived.  All  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Park  Service  at  St.  Au- 
gustine wlU  be  open  to  the  public  aU  day 
without  charge. 

Originally  the  ceremony  was  scheduled  to 
take  place  on  the  f  cart  green,  but  it  has  now 
been  moved  to  the  courtyard  Inside  of  the 
fort  which  win  provide  better  acoustics  for 
the  speakers,  band  and  chorus. 

A  unique  feature  will  be  the  availability 
of  the  quadricentennial  commemorative 
stamp  at  the  fort.  Also,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment VTlU  be  set  up  to  cancel  stamped 
souvenir  programs  In  the  fort.  These  pro- 
grams will  be  distributed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  fort  beginning  Saturday  morning. 

The  commemorative  stamp,  featuring  a 
Spanish  explorer  and  done  in  red.  yellow,  and 
black,  will  go  on  sale  at  the  post  office  in 
the  morning.  The  Post  Office  Department  is 
already  processing  a  quarter  of  a  million  re- 
quests for  first  day  cancellations  and  is  ex- 
pected to  do  a  rush  business  tomorrow  as  the 
new  stamps  go  on  sale. 

(From  the  Florida  Times-Union, 

Sept.  5,  19651 

St.  Augustine  From  the  Beginning  There 

Was  the  Cross 


[Prom    the    St.    Augustine     (Fla.)     Record, 

Aug.  27,  19651 
Ceremony  at  Castillo:  Commemorative 
Stamp  Will  Be  Issued  Tomorrow 
Tomorrow  will  be  a  red  letter  day  In  St. 
Augustine  with  the  introduction  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  in  observance  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  State 
of  Florida. 

The  three-color  stamp  will  be  introduced 
in  a  ceremony  being  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  courtyard  of  Castillo  de 
San  Marcos  Monument  starting  at  10:45 
Bjn.  Congressman  D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews 
will  act  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  Tyler  Abell  will  give  the 
commemorative  stamp  address.  Abell  will 
present  this  stamp  album  to  H.  E.  Wolf, 
chairman  of  the  National  Quadricentennial 
Commission. 

Other  dignitaries  coming  for  the  occasion 
include  Juan  Ramon  Parellada,  consul  gen- 
eral of  Spain  in  New  Orleans,  Mayor  Louis 
Rltter  of  Jacksonville,  and  Elbert  Cox,  re- 
gional director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
representing  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  ceremony  will  open  with  a  band  con- 
cert by  the  536th  Air  Force  Band  from  Pat- 
rick Air  Force  Base. 

Included  in  the  hour-long  ceremony  will 
be  a  choral  presentation  by  the  cast  of  the 
St.  Augustine  quadricentennial  drama, 
"Cross  and  Sword,"  and  the  presentation  of 
St.  Augustine's  colorful  royal  family. 

Following  the  stamp  ceremony  the  new 
faculties  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  devel- 
oped for  the  400th  anniversary  will  be  open 
for  inspection.    The  public  Is  Invited  to  at- 


St  Augustine.— "On  Saturday  the  8th,  the 
admiral  landed  with  many  banners  spread, 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  salutes  of 
artillery.  As  I  had  gone  ashore  the  evening 
before,  I  took  a  cross  and  went  to  meet  him, 
singing  the  hymn,  "Te  Devun  Laudamus.' 
The  admiral,  followed  by  all  who  accom- 
panied him,  marched  up  to  the  cross,  knelt, 
and  kissed  it.  A  large  number  of  Indians 
watched  these  proceedings  and  imitated  all 
they  saw  done." 

From  the  diary  of  Father  Francisco  Lopez 
de  Mendoza  Grajales,  September  1565. 

And  so  it  was  that  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation began  in  America.  This  landing,  the 
Mass  that  followed  and  the  inunediate  build- 
ing of  a  community  marked  the  birth  of  a 
nation  on  the  grounds  of  the  Mission  of 
Nombre  de  Dios  in  St.  Augustine  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1565,  400  years  ago  this  coming 
Wednesday. 

Captain-General  Don  Pedro  Menendez  de 
Aviles,  the  Spanish  Conquistador,  and  Ade- 
lantado  of  Florida,  waded  ashore  at  a  point 
now  known  as  the  Mission  of  Nombre  de 
Dios  more  than  a  half  century  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  4  decades 
before  the  English  settled  Jamestown  and 
210  years  before  the  American  Revolution. 

After  attending  Mass  on  the  shore  of 
Matanzas  Bay,  they  made  friends  with  the 
Indians,  moved  into  the  great  house  of  their 
village  and  built  a  fortification  protected  by 
24  brass  cannon. 

They  called  the  settlement  St.  Augustine 
and  the  site  of  their  actual  landing,  Nombre 
de  Dios  •  •  •  Name  of  God. 

From  this  humble  and  difficult  beginning, 
priests  and  laymen  advanced  fearlessly  into 
an  unknown  and  trackless  continent,  carry- 
ing the  twin  torches  of  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

On  Wednesday,  some  4,000  persons,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, will  travel  to  the  mission  to  attend  a 
ooncelebrated  High  Mass  which  wUl  mark 
the  founding  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America. 

The  concelebrated  High  Mass,  which  was 
restored  to  the  Western  rite  by  the  present 
Ecumenical  Conference  after  several  cen- 
turies, will  be  the  first  ever  celebrated  In  the 
diocese  of  St.  Augustine. 

Archbishop  Joseph  P.  Hurley.  Bishop  ot 
the  diocese  of  St.  Augustine,  wUl  celebrate 
the  Mass.  Cocelebrants  will  be  six  mon- 
slgnorl  of  the  diocese.  The  Mass  will  be  the 
Initial  observance  of  the  400tli  annlvewary 
of  the  Oathollc  Church  in  America. 


Archbishop  Hurley  has  been  a  strong  force 
In  the  State  and  Nation  In  focusing  attention 
on  the  American  heritage  that  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked,  or,  at  least,  not  emphasized 
by  many  historians. 

"In  general."  the  archbishop  has  stated, 
"Americans  know  American  history— all  but 
the  first  chapter.  Our  country  sUrted  with 
the  planting  of  Christ's  cross  and  with  the 
offering  of  the  mass,  the  sacrifice  of  redemp- 
tion. It  Is  the  story  of  St.  Augustine.  It  is 
the  story  of  Father  Lopez,  conquistador  lor 
Christ." 

In  order  to  help  tell  the  first  chapter  of 
American  history  and  to  perpetuate  the  heri- 
tage Spain  gave  to  America,  the  St.  Augu- 
stine Foundation  was  formed  under  the  arch-   . 
bishop's  guidance  more  than  2  years  ago. 

The  St.  Augustine  Foundation  is  a  non- 
profit organization  comprised  of  priests  and 
laymen  from  all  segments  of  the  sprawling 
diocese  which  extends  from  the  Georgia- 
Florida  border  to  a  point  near  Vero  Beach 
and  from  Naples  on  the  west  coast  to  the 
Apalachlcola  River. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  foundation  is  to 
initiate  a  national  demonstration  of  faith  in 
God  and  love  for  country.  This  demonstra- 
tion will  take  two  forms,  one  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  the  other  physical. 

The  mass  this  week  will  be  the  first  of 
many  religious  events  which  will  take  place 
at  the  mission  and  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Augustine,  one  of  the  oldest  church  build- 
ings in  America. 

The  highUght  of  the  religious  events  will 
be  a  eucharlstic  congress  which  will  be  held 
in  St.  Augustine  in  the  spring.  Other  serv- 
ices in  commemoration  of  the  religious  be- 
ginnings of  America,  will  take  place  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  diocese  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  St. 
Augustine  Foundation  have  undertaken  a 
dynamic  and  dramatic  construction  program 
on  the  grounds  of  the  mission  In  observance 
of  the  400th  birthday  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America. 

To  prepare,  so  to  speak,  for  the  completion 
of  the  quadricentennial  montiments,  the 
mission  grounds  have  undergone  a  vast  im- 
provement program,  including  construction 
of  a  150-car  parking  area  with  space  for  10 
coach-type  buses. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  the  memori- 
als will  be  a  20-story  stainless  steel,  illumi- 
nated cross — called  the  Great  Cross,  or  the 
Beacon  of  the  Faith. 

An  architectural  and  engineering  achieve- 
ment which  promised  to  make  It  unique,  the 
Great  Cross  will  stand  untethered  at  a  point 
adjacent  to  Matanzas  Bay  on  the  grouncU  of 
the  mission  where  Menendez  began  the  first 
settlement  In  America. 

The  cross,  according  to  authorities,  will  be 
the  tallest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
has  been  designed  to  withstand  more  than 
the  highest  winds  ever  recorded  In  Florida — 
without  suppcM-t. 

It  Is  under  construction  in  Boston  and  will 
be  shipped  to  St.  Augrustlne  In  50-ton  flec- 
tions in  the  near  future.  Becavise  of  the 
extremely  critical  problems  of  placing  the 
Joined  sections  as  a  single  20-Btory  unit 
into  the  ground,  engineers  and  architects 
ordered  a  short  delay  in  the  placement  pro- 
cedure. Orlgrlnally  scheduled  for  placement 
In  a  giant  socket  on  a  glefuning  white  tri- 
angular base  this  month,  no  firm  erection 
date  has  been  announced  as  yet. 

The  second  quadricentennial  mon\iment  is 
a  votive  church,  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction. The  church,  made  of  native 
ooqulna  stcme,  will  have  dual  altars,  one 
in  the  Interior,  the  other  outdoors  facing 
a  plush  meadow. 

Wednesday's  ooncelebrated  high  mass  wUl 
be  said  In  the  outdoor  sanctuary  before  the 
sweeping  walls  of  the  coqulna  apse  on  an 
altar  of  logs  being  constructed  for  the  event. 
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to  the  votive  church  &nd  con- 
by  a  curving  covered  walkway  will  be 
for  hlsttnlc  research  of  Spanish 
The  St.  Augiiatlne  Foundation  has 
the  depository  for  one  of  the  largest 
of  historic  documents  concern - 
Spfuilsh  occupatlon-wlth  the  acqiiisi- 
mlcrofllm  of  the  east  Florida  papers 
Library  of  Congrees,  and  the  Stet- 
from  the  University  of  Flori- 
records  now  join  the  mission's 
holdings  of  origfinal  documents, 
mission  research  library  will  be  open 
,  scholars,  and  historians  as  well 
general  public. 

phase  of  the  construction  of  the 

honoring  the  quadricentennial 

rest<H^tlon    and    exi>ansion    of    the 

of  St.  Augustine,  one  of  the  oldest 

buildings  in  the  Nation.    The  parish 

the  Nation's  oldest. 


America 


of  special  wood  laminate  which  will 
:racklng    and    peeling,    will    tell    the 
the  founding  of  the  Catholic  Chvu-ch 


aid 


paintings  and  murals  will  line  the 

the  sanctuary  and  chapels,  accord- 

the  architect,  George  Stickle  of  St. 


qiiadricentennial  monxmaents,   skill- 
blended  with  the  old  stnictiires  on  the 
E^nnmds,  and  the  restored  cathedral 
ezMcted  to  attract  national  attention 
h«  Ip  bring  St.  Augustine  to  Its  proper 
n   history  as   the  birthplace  of   the 


Pulp  ^tx  NoTels  ThriTC  as  Trade  Comes 
Into  Open 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H(lN.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NXBSASKA 

IN  T  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24, 1965 

Mr.  UUmnNGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  an  tlior  of  HJl.  980.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  thj  return  of  obscene  mail  matter, 
which  overwhelmingly  passed  the  House 
severa  months  ago  and  which  is  now 
awaiti  \g  action  by  the  other  body,  I  am 
consta  atly  reminded  of  the  ever-growing 
need  t  ►  curb  the  rapidly  expanding  trade 
In  obsc  ene  literature.  In  this  connection 
I  wou:  i  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleat  ues  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday,  September  5,  edition  of 
the  Ne  jv  YoA  Times : 

IIULP  Sex  Novell  Tbsivk  as  Traqs 

Comes  Into  Ofkn 

(By  Paxil  L.  Montgomery) 

pulp  sex  novel,  once  considered  the 

of  pasty-faced  men  in  shabby  over- 

l\a»  emerged  from  underground  to  be- 

$18  million  a  year  business. 

year,  by  conservative  estimate,   the 

Indiutry  wlU  produce  500  lurid 

Aiploring   Lesbianism,   nymphomania, 

hftnoaezuality,  sado-masochism,  fetish- 

:,  and  other  pursuits  that  used  to 

treated  primarily  in  medical  Journals. 

weU-ordered  dirty-book  stores,  of 

there  are  now  a  dozen  in  mldtown 

tan.  special  sections  are  set  aside  for 

popular  categories  of  aberrance. 

emporium  dl^lays  1,000  titles, 

from   "Address  for   Sex"   to  "Wife 
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of  the  expanded  market,  however, 
firom  other  outlets.    Racks  of  the 
blossom  these  days  In  many 
candy  stores,  and  even  some  dnig- 
They  are  a  profitable  Item. 
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To  some,  the  ready  availability  of  the  pru- 
rient indicates  progress  toward  American  ma- 
turity in  matters  sexual.  Others,  including 
the  censorship  groups  and  most  churches,  do 
not  ag^ree. 

"A  vnltable  floodgate  of  obscenity  [has 
been]  opened  in  the  last  12  months  in  the 
form  of  obscene  pocket  books,  magazines,  and 
greeting  cards,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
unbelievable,"  the  Mayor's  Citizens  Anti- 
pornography  Commission  reported  recently. 

There  are  few  on  either  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, however,  who  would  deny  that  the 
increasing  number  of  sex  novels  are  badly 
written,  joyless,  repetitious,  and  twisted  in 
their  emphasis  on  the  sneaky  and  the  ab- 
normal. It  is  difficult  not  to  regard  many 
of  the  outpourings  of  extravagant  language 
and  soaring  passion  as  boring,  if  not  comical. 

Even  those  who  write  and  publish  the 
works  feel  they  are  engaged  in  a  less  than 
noble  profession. 

FRUSTRATION    A    FACTOR 

One  commercial  writer  who  has  produced 
a  number  of  the  pulps  says  he  writes  "by  and 
large  for  men  who  are  afraid  of  women."  He 
believefc  that  men  buy  such  books  to  feel 
superior  to  the  heroines,  who  are  either  sex- 
ually insatiable,  inclined  toward  Lesbianism, 
or  aggressively  given  to  other  unattractive 
practices.  Thus  the  book  buyer,  the  writer 
says,  "feels  he's  not  really  missing  a  lot  in 
relating  so  poorly  to  women." 

The  editor  of  a  leading  line  of  sex  books 
believes  his  audience  is  primarily  made  up 
of  "frustrated  men."  The  books,  he  says, 
allows  such  nien  to  "transfer  their  guilt  feel- 
ing about  their  inadequacies  from  them- 
selves to  the  women  in  the  book."  Lesbian- 
ism is  the  most  popular  theme  at  present,  he 
believes,  because  the  reader  "gets  two  im- 
moral women  for  the  price  of  one." 

The  writers  of  the  pulp  novels  get  a  flat 
rate  averaging  $750  or  $1,000,  although  some 
smaller  concerns  pay  much  less.  It  takes 
about  2  weeks  to  complete  a  book. 

According  to  one  editor,  many  of  the  men, 
and  the  few  women,  who  write  sex  books 
have  enough  talent  to  move  on  to  better 
things,  but  very  few  do.  On  the  whole  their 
lives  are  disorderly  and  speculative;  few  have 
families  or  live  outside  the  large  cities. 

THEEE   CLASSES    OF   PUBLISHERS 

The  publishers  fall  generally  into  three 
classes.  First  there  are  the  three  middle-of- 
the-road  ones — ^Midwood  Books  and  Lancer 
Books,  both  of  185  Madison  Avenue,  and 
Beacon  Publishers,  808  Third  Avenue.  A 
second  class,  which  produces  slightly  more 
sensational  Itenxs,  are  the  dozen  or  so  con- 
cerns in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  third  group,  which  is  responsible  for 
what  the  trade  calls  "the  very  rough  stuff," 
consists  of  fly-by-night  operators.  These 
are  men,  generally  of  unsavory  character  and 
long  experience  in  the  trade,  who  conduct 
their  business  wherever  there  is  space  for 
their  suitcase. 

The  suitcase  operators  generally  begin  by 
assemblying  two  or  three  manuscripts, 
though  they  .are  not  above  stealing  stories 
that  have  been  printed  by  others.  They 
get  them  printed  cheaply,  usually  in  a  run 
of  50  or  60  thousand.  The  books  appear  with 
an  imprint  like  "An  Atlas  Book"  but  have 
no  publishers'  name  or  address.  They  then 
sell  their  output  to  a  distributor  for  about 
half  the  cover  price   and   move   on. 

The  fly-by-night  product  is  selectively 
distributed — that  is.  it  goes  only  to  "trust- 
worthy" outlets.  Most  of  It  is  available  in 
the  mldtown  stores. 

SX70GESTI0N    EMPHASIZES 

The  more  respectable  concerns  put  out  a 
polished  product,  long  on  suggestion  but 
short  on  actual  prurient  content.  Larry 
Shaw,  the  editor  of  Lancer  Books,  says  he 
Judges  manuscripts  "on  whether  the  writer 
has  a  story  to  tell  aside  from  sex."  Readers 
of  the  concern's  Domino  Books — the  sex  book 


line — would  be  "really  disappointed  if  they 
are  looking  for  pornography,"  Mr.  Shaw  says. 

The  10  Domino  Books  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember Include  7,  that  Judging  from  the 
covers,  have  a  lesbian  theme.  The  others, 
the  covers  say,  are  about  a  "desperately 
wanton  woman,"  an  "untamed,  man-crazy 
temptress,"  and  a  "Manhattan  apartment 
overflowing  with  warmly  wanton  girls." 

Mr.  Shaw  notes  that  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  taboos  to  be  observed  in  sex  books. 
"The  censors  have  suffered  several  setbacks 
nationally,"  he  says.  "Our  main  problems 
now  are  the  local  level." 

Until  2  or  3  years  ago,  nymphomania  was 
the  most  popular  theme  for  the  pulp  paper- 
backs. Since  then,  however,  lesbianism  has 
gained  the  ascendancy,  alOiough  it  appears 
now  to  be  losing  ground  to  male  homosex- 
uality.  Books  about  sado-masochism  and 
fetishism,  generally  involving  secluded 
castles,  bullwhrps,  tight  leather  suits  and 
spike-heeled  boots,  have  also  become  popular. 

SELLING   TRICKS   tTSXD 

Tlie  preparation  of  the  flnal  package  is  re- 
garded in  the  trade  as  a  high  art.  The  key 
elements  are  a  lurid  cover  ijalnting — gen- 
erally costing  $200  or  $300 — spicy  blurbs  on 
the  front  and  back  covers  and  the  flrst  inside 
page,  and  a  suggestive  title. 

Some  title  words  apparently  have  a  hyp- 
notic effect  on  buyers.  One  campilatdon  of 
current  books  Includes  "Flesh  Avenger," 
"Flesh  Drunk,"  "Fleshpot,"  "Flesh  CasUe," 
"Flesh  Cousins,"  "Flesh  Fancy,"  "Flesh 
Himt,"  "Flesh  Prize,"  "Flesh  Town,"  "Flesh 
Village,"  and  "Flesh  Whip." 

The  manuscripts  are  also  carefully  edited. 
Some  writers  get  carried  away  and  have  to 
be  toned  down  from  anatomical  speciflcness 
to  general  suggestiveness.  Most  concerns  re- 
move all  profanity.  It  is  not  considered  to 
be  in  good  taste. 

Foiur-letter  words,  which  are  common  In 
serious  fiction,  are  carefully  avoided,  because 
they  are  considered  to  have  an  antierotlc 
effect  on  readers.  One  sex  book  writer  who 
was  asked  if  he  used  obscenity  In  his  stories 
replied  "Good  God,  no — that's  dirty." 

Because  a  lot  of  the  buying  of  pulp  books 
Is  on  impulse,  most  publishers  try  to  get 
some  mention  of  sex  In  each  paragraph.  In 
this  way,  the  casual  browser  will  be  caught 
up  in  the  product  no  matter  where  he  opens 
the  book. 

The  last  task  is  to  give  the  book  a  mes- 
sage. This  practice  Is  based  on  a  Supreme 
Coiirt  ruling  defining  obscenity  as  material 
"utterly  without  redeeming  social  Impcw- 
tance." 

A  letter  to  writers  from  one  sex  hoc*  pub- 
lisher discusses  the  matter  In  depth.  "Es- 
sentially, we  are  interested  In  publishing 
adult  novels  exploring  lesbian  or  hetero- 
sexual love  as  it  applies  to  our  society  today." 
the  letter  begins. 

Then  comes  the  message: 

"The  attitude  of  society  toward  all  the 
plot  ingredients  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. Whatever  is  frovsmed  upon  by  society 
should  not,  obviously,  be  advocated  in  the 
plot.  For  example.  In  stories  dealing  with 
lesbianism,  whether  or  not  the  characters 
ultimately  decide  to  practice  lesbianism  Is 
less  important  than  their  realization  that 
such  practice  would  resxilt  in  financial,  so- 
cial, emotional  and/or  psychological  prob- 
lems which  would  offset  the  advantages  they 
might  find  in  lesbianism.  Therefore,  If  they 
did  decide  to  practice  It,  they  would  be 
doing  so  with  full  knowledge  that  their  lives 
would  not  be  completely  happy." 

KULING   RECALLED^lBSS 

Actually,  in  a  1988  ruling.  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  J.  Irwin  Shapiro  shifted  the 
ground  of  the  argument  somewhat.  Els  de- 
cision is  regarded  as  a  landmark  by  both 
civil  libertarians  and  dirty-book  publishers. 

Justice  Shapiro  ruled  tb.a.t  pulp  sex  novels, 
while    "profane,    offensive,    disgusting    and 
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plain  unvarnished  trash,"  still  "  have  a  place 
in  our  society."  ,   ,     w 

"There  are  those  who,  because  of  lack 
of  education,  the  meanness  of  their  social 
existence  or  mental  insufficiency,  cannot  cope 
with  anything  better,"  he  argued.  "SUck- 
naoer  confessions,  pulp  adventure,  and 
comic-book  type  of  magazines  provide  them 
with  an  escape  from  reality. 

"In  an  era  of  bikinis,  which  reveal  more 
than  they  conceal  of  cinemas,  which  show 
females  swimming  in  the  nude— one  must 
conclude  that  these  books,  in  the  mores 
of  these  days,  do  not  constitute  hard-core 
pornography.  Coarse  they  are,  but  so  is 
much  in  our  civilization." 

LOW  PRINTING  COSTS 

The  books  cost  from  5  to  7  cents  a  copy 
to  print.  Shipping,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
publisher,  comes  to  another  penny.  The 
publisher  generally  realizes  about  half  the 
cover  price,  which  can  range  from  50  cents 
to  $1  The  other  half  is  divided  between 
distributor  and  retailer.  Press  runs  range 
from  50,000  copies  for  the  small  concerns 
to  100,000  for  the  large  ones. 

The  estimate  for  the  sex  book  industry's 
annual  income  of  $18  million,  a  conservative 
figure,  Is  reached  by  multiplying  the  year's 
harvest  of  titles  (500)  by  an  average  press 
run  (60.000)  and  an  average  price  (60  cents) . 

Retailers  can  increase  their  profits,  how- 
ever, by  blacking  out  the  original  cover  price 
and  raising  it  a  quarter.  When  this  is  done, 
the  book  is  generally  wrapped  in  cellophane 
to  give  it  an  extra  illicit  look  and  to  discour- 
age aimless  browsing. 

After  the  distributor,  the  last  step  in  the 
production  is  the  retailer.  These  are  gen- 
erally a  group  of  tight-lipped,  harassed  men 
who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  police  raids, 
fines,  and  pressures  from  censorship  groups. 

"I'm  a  businessman,"  the  owner  of  one 
mldtown  store  says.  "If  these  creeps  want  to 
buy  those  books.  I  can't  stop  them.  I  don't 
even  think  about  it;  I  Just  sell." 

As  he  spoke,  a  group  of  purchasers  milled 
around  in  the  shabby  "gentleman's  section," 
pawing  the  products.  Every  once  in  a  while 
the  clerk  would  say  mechanically,  "All  right, 
pick  'em  out,  pick  'em  out^-you  can  read 
them  at  home." 

FEW  GET  RICH 

It  is  generally  agreed  in  the  trade  that 
only  a  very  few  distributors  and  publishers 
have  grown  rich  from  the  dirty-book  trade. 
Most  in  the  business  seem  perpetually  to  be 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  existence.  "The  only 
ones  this  business  is  good  for  are  lawyers," 
one  writer  says. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pulp  busi- 
ness is  slackening.  The  writers  and  publish- 
ers continue  to  turn  out  the  product,  al- 
though some  do  it  reluctantly. 

Recently,  a  man  in  a  respectable  profes- 
sion was  appalled  to  find  that  a  friend  of 
his  who  virrites  dirty  books  under  a  pseudo- 
nym had  dedicated  one  of  them  to  him.  He 
called    the    v?riter    on    the    phone. 

"How  come,"  he  asked,  "you  put  my  name 
in  the  book  when  you  won't  even  use  your 
own?" 

"I  should  put  my  name  on  a  book  like 
that?"  the  writer  replied. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my  re- 
port to  my  constituents  of  April  8,  1965: 
Washington    Rbpokt    Pbom     Cokoressman 
Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Disteict,  Ala. 

BOYCOTT   OS   TJN-AMI»ICAN 

Martin  Luther  King's  arrogance  in  calling 
for  a  boycott  of  Alabama  has  exposed  his  ir- 
responsibility and  caused  many  who  have 
been  misled  by  him  to  have  second  thoughts 
as  to  his  real  motives.  His  pious  statements 
about  wanting  to  improve  life  for  the  Ne- 
groes sounds  hollow  when  he  advocates 
vwecking  Alabama  business  and  industry 
which  provide  Jobs  for  thousands  of  Negroes. 
It  will  be  my  continued  purpose  to  expose 
the  false  motives  of  the  selfseekers  in 
America  as  well  as  those  who  would  destroy 
our  traditions  of  freedom  and  who  would 
scrap  the  Constitution. 

In  a  news  story  last  week  in  the  Washing- 
ton papers  a  business  firm,  the  Childs  Secu- 
rities Corp.,  announced  it  was  going  along 
with  the  demands  of  the  self-appointed 
savior  of  American  Negroes  and  boycotting 
Alabama.  In  answer  I  stated  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record:  "I  am  amazed  and 
shocked  that  a  reputable  business  firm  would 
be  so  unethical  and  so  lacking  in  American 
principles  as  to  participate  in  such  an  action. 
The  support  of  an  economic  boycott  against 
a  whole  State  and  its  people  is  a  well  organi- 
zed Conununlst  technique  which  has  been 
used  to  topple  every  government  which  the 
Communists  have  taken  over." 

I  shall  continue  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  any  busi- 
ness firm,  union  or  other  organization  which 
joins  in  the  un-American  action  of  taking 
part  in  a  boycott  of  Alabama. 

CALL   FOR   complete    INVESTIGATION 

In  a  speech  to  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives I  called  upon  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  investigation  of  all 
groups  "responsible  for  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence." I  included  CORE,  the  Student J«on- 
vlolent  Coordinating  Committee,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship, NAACP,  and  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund.  Calling  for  this  investi- 
gation, I  said,  in  part: 

"Nearly  2  months  ago  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Members  of  this  body  to  use 
their  great  influence  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
defiance  of  law  and  order  in  Alabama.  I  de- 
plored then,  and  I  deplore  now.  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  the  tearing  down  of  law  and  order. 
No  decent,  self-respecting,  law-abiding 
American  condones  murder  or  those  who 
incite  to  murder.  We  are  against  lynching 
and  mob  rule  and  killing  whether  inspired  by 
cowardly  riders  in  the  night  or  pious  hypo- 
crites agitating  In  the  public  streets. 

"On  numerous  occasions  I  have  pointed 
out  the  Communist  influence  in  some  of  the 
organizations  responsible  for  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Selma  and  other  places.  These 
charges  should  be  Investigated,  not  shrugged 
off  by  these  leaders  as  the  leaders  of  vio- 
lence did  so  casually  on  several  TV  interviews 
last  Sunday. 

"I  call  upon  the  American  people  to  stop 
following  false  leaders  who  trade  upon  our 
national  trait  for  compassion  for  our  fellow 
man  to  engage  in  un-American  pursuits." 

WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL    BILL 

The  Republican  policy  committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  xinanimously  endorsed  the 
water  pollution  control  bill,  S.  4,  after  it 
had  been  improved  through  Republican  ef- 
forts in  my  Committer  on  Public  Works. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  '^meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  governments,  industry, 
and  all  organizations  concerned  with  clean- 
ing up  our  rivers  and  streams.  We  cannot 
deny  that  the  steadUy  increasing  pollution 
of  the  once  clear  waters  of  the  United  States 
has  become  a  problem  of  concern  to  all 
Americans.    Here  again,  our  task  was  to  put 


into  proper  perspective  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  local  commu- 
nities, Industry,  and  private  Individuals. 
The  Senate  version  gave  undue  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  House  version  has 
removed  the  dangers  of  Federal  control  and 
domination. 

HOUSE    ACTIONS 

The  House  approved  unanimously  the  Wr.- 
ter  Resources  Planning  Act.  In  this  area  too 
there  Is  a  proper  function  for  the  Federal 
Government.  This  bill  establishes  a  Wate:- 
Resources  Council  and  provides  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  river  basin  planning  commissions 
with  plans  for  Federal,  State,  interstate,  local 
and  private  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

The  House  approved  also,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  a  bill  to  help  oiu-  older  citizens 
by  authorizing  assistance  to  the  States  in 
developing  improved  programs  at  the  com- 
munity level  to  help  solve  the  problenis  cre- 
ated by  aging. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  House  approved 
H.R.  4257,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1962.  The  history  of  this  legislation 
has  been  good,  and  progress  has  been  made 
toward  retraining  American  workers  unem- 
ployed because  of  technological  advances. 
The  amendments  strengthen  the  program 
and  assure  better  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments. 

SPEAKING    ENGAGEMENTS 

As  far  as  time  and  the  demand  of  legisla- 
tive business  permits,  I  wlU  continue  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  South  In  other  sections  of 
the  Nation  and  report  to  southerners  the  at- 
titudes existing  elsewhere.  This  past  week- 
end I  spoke  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  Raleigh. 
N.C.,  and  Birmingham.  In  addition  I  made 
several  TV  appearances  and  radio  broadcasts. 


Oar  Trade  Policies  Puzzling 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  3,  1965,  the  Glendale  News 
Press  contained  a  very  perceptive  edi- 
torial which  discusses  inconsistencies  in 
our  foreign  and  trade  policies.  It  un- 
derscores some  of  the  major  reasons 
there  is  confusion  on  the  part  of  both 
our  allies  and  the  people  over  the  policies 
of  this  administration. 

As  the  editorial  concludes: 

It  Is  pure  folly  for  this  country  to  be 
fighting  what  the  President  has  termed  an 
"all-out  vrar"  on  the  one  hand  and  then 
enter  into  agreements  with  Communists  in 
another  part  of  the  world  to  feed  Hanoi's  men 
at  the  front. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Ottr  Trades  Policies  Puzzling 

With  Russia  intent  upon  challenging  the 
United  States  at  the  world  trade  market- 
place, the  need  fca-  careful  reevaluatlon  of 
trade  policies  becomes  increasingly  apparent. 

Proposed  sale  of  $250  million  In  subsidized 
American  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for  in- 
stance, is  inconceivable  at  a  time  when 
American  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  Jn 
South  Vietnam  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
southeast  Asia. 

Concern  over  balance  of  payments  is  small 
excuse  for  subverting  oiir  friends  and  sub- 
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our   enemies.     It  1b   all   the  mcx-e 
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the    United    States    leads    the 

at    the    International    marketplace 

.9    billion   In   Imports   amd   exports 

In   1963,   compared   Russia's  $15.4 

Russia's  foreign  trade  is  growing  at 

nearly  double  that  of  the  American 

paint  solvents,  synthetic  fib- 
and  even  tallow  for  making  muni- 
been  shipped  by  the  United  States 
,  bringing  a  distinct  chill  to  those 
how.  Just  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
States   shipped    scrap    iron    to 
and  even  tried  to  do  biislness  with 
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time  the  free  world  waged  serlovis 
war  on  the  enemy,  putting  an  end 
ridiculous  firtatlon.    If  it  is  to  con- 
lead   the   cold  war   offensive,   the 
States  must  take  the  initiative, 
lilies  showed  good  cooperation  when 
^o  toi^le  the  Castro  regime  through 
sanctions  until  the  "United  States 
its  eagerness  to  sell  Wheat  to  Rus- 
Britlsh  friends  could   hardly  be 
for  selling  buses  to  Castro.     Soon 
t|iat.    Prance,    Spain   and    others    ex- 
trade  with  Cuba  and  the  dike  burst. 


pure  folly  for  this  country  to  be 
what  the  President  has  termed  an 
war  on  the  one  hand  and  then 
agreements  with  Communists  in 
part  of  the  world  to  feed  Hanoi's 
the  front. 
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Utah's  Symphony  Orchestra 
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or 
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ONG  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker;  Salt 
IJity,  Utah,  has  become,   In  the 
,  one  of  the  real  cultural  cen- 
the  Western  States.    Salt  Lake 
one  of  just  seven  cities  in  the 
States  to  have  its  own  ballet  corn- 
Salt  Lake  City  has  both  legitimate 
■  and  the  excellent  theatrical  per- 
formaiices  of  the  University   of  Utah. 
Silt  Lake  City  hosts  its  own  sym- 
orchestra. 
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Utah  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
by  Maestro  Maurice  Abravanel. 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
coimtry.     Although   Salt   Lake 
compared  to  the  giant  metropolises 
east  and  west  coast,  is  still  only  a 
:ity,  it  has  been  able  to  sponsor, 
and   appreciate   not   only   the 
other  fine  cultural  activities  but 

excellent  musical  group. 

orchestra  performs  in  the  beau- 

iKormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake 

unous  for  its  size  and  history  and 

8  acoustics.    Almost  all  of 

musicians  in  the  orchestra  work  full 

other  jobs,  giving  their  night  and 


this 


weekend  hours  to  their  devotion  to  ez- 
ceUent  music.  Maestro  Abravanel  has 
won  a  fine  reputation  in  his  own  right 
and,  during  the  oS  season  for  the  Utah 
symphony,  spends  time  traveling  on  tours 
as  guest  conductor  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  making  recordings. 

We  in  Utah  are  all  justifiably  proud 
of  our  fine  symphony  orchestra  as  a  pwirt 
of  the  excellent  cultural  achievements 
made  by  our  State. 

Earlier  this  year.  Maestro  Abravanel 
was  interviewed  for  a  Voice  of  America 
program,  which  is  now  being  broadcast 
throughout  the  v/orld. 

The  following  is  an  exerpt  of  that  in- 
terview which  appeared  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  Salt  Lake  City : 

Story  of  Utah's  Okchestba  Told  foe  Voice 
or  Amekica  Broadcast 

Question.  Salt  Lake  City  has  an  orchestra 
which  Is  astonishing.  The  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  coun- 
try. How  did  it  develop  in  the  community  of 
Salt  Lake?  Were  there  any  special  features 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  commianlty  that 
you  found  when  you  came  or  have  developed 
since  you  came? 

Answer.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah  were 
settled  by  Mormon  pioneers.  They  had  a 
musical  tradition.  Early  Mormon  times  were 
very  hard  and  on  their  very  long  Journey  from 
the  east,  the  Mormons  had  the  habit  of  first 
singing  together  before  they  went  to  sleep 
at  night.  When  they  came  to  the  Salt  Lake 
valley,  which  was  completely  desert  at  the 
time,  even  before  they  had  the  necessities  of 
life,  they  built  a  bowery  where  they  could  sing 
and  dance.  This  was  before  they  had  roofs 
for  homes  over  their  heads.  So  there  has 
been  a  musical  tradition  from  way  back  . 

This  I  may  say  is  the  only  place  I  know 
in  the  United  States  where  people  came,  not 
in  pursuit  of  a  better  life  materially  speak- 
ing, but  because  of  an  ideal.  And  that  nat- 
urally gives  a  certain  color  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation whether  Mormon  or  not. 

Question.  How  do  you  characterize  this 
symphony? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  I  am  very  objective 
about  this  orchestra.  You  have  read  the  re- 
views where  It  says  that  the  Utah  Symphony 
plays  almost  always  better  than  many,  many, 
many  orchestra  anjrwhere.  And  I'll  tell  you 
why.  This  orchestra  has  a  fantastic  esprit 
de  corps.  They  have  a  fantastic  pride  in  their 
work.  We  have  quite  a  few  top  musicians 
who  could  sit  in  any  orchestra  anjrwhere  In 
the  world.  But  my  musicians  are  happy.  I 
have  also  many  housewives,  students,  and 
young  people  in  the  orchestra.  In  first  re- 
hearsals of  a  new  work,  we  don't  go  too  much 
In  detail.  But  the  people  take  their  music 
home.  They  have  a  tremendous  pride  In  their 
work.  We  meet  from  6  to  8:30  at  night.  Six. 
meaning  that  they  can  have  full-time  jobs, 
eat  their  dinner,  and  rush  to  rehearsals. 
Eight-thirty,  meaning  that  if  they  have  band 
jobs,  they  can  leave  and  still  take  the  band 
jobs.  So  it  is  a  shoe  string,  high  wire,  high 
rope  operation.    And  it  works. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  community  support  of  the  sym- 
phony? 

Answer.  I  can  tell  you  very  simply.  The 
community  down  to  the  very  last  man  or 
woman  is  very  proud  of  their  symphony 
and  loves  this  orchestra.  People  stop  me  on 
the  street  and  say,  "Mozart  was  so  beautiful 
last  night.     Can't  you  record  it?" 

So  that  spirit  Is  there.  It  shows  also  with 
3,750  subscribers  for  13  concerts  a  season. 
This  is  the  only  city  of  this  size  that  has  an 
orchestra  of  this  quality  and  also  an  or- 
chestra that  gives  some  75  concerts  In  a 
season  and  that  records.  We  have  right  now 
34  recordings  In  the  catalog. 


We  make  it  a  practice  when  any  small 
town  can  pay  about  half  our  costs,  we  will 
go  no  matter  how  far  It  Is.  And  we  go  yearly 
to  little  places  that  have  no  more  than  4,000 
or  5,000  Inhabitants.  Sometimes  it  is 
started  by  one  lady,  a  manager,  or  news- 
paper. 

Question.  I  still  must  ask  how  does  one 
account  for  so  much  esprit?  Is  it  the  fact 
that  your  musicians  perform  such  magnifi- 
cent works  that  so  many  other  musicians 
don't  have  the  opportunity  in  which  to  par- 
ticipate? Is  it  the  fact  that  this  community 
is  so  much  alive?  Is  it  these  siu'roundings? 
How  do  you  account  for  these  things,  Mr. 
Abravanel? 

Answer.  I  discovered  here  in  Salt  Lake 
that  you  have  something  you  don't  have 
even  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  or  in  Munich. 
Within  40  minutes  here  you  have  your 
choice  of  7  canyons  and  2  or  3  places  where 
you  are  12,000  feet.  We  have  the  best  skiing 
slopes.  You  go  there  and  you  have  complete 
silence,  blue  sky,  snow  In  the  air,  fresh  clear 
air.  You  know  I  believe  that  contributes  to 
the  atmosphere  to  make  good  music.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  reason.  There  Is  a  natural 
selection.  Those  musicians  who  don't  love 
music  very  much  do  not  have  to  stay  in  the 
orchestra.  The  money  is  not  that  good. 
They  can  leave.  But  when  they  do,  they 
make  room  for  younger  people  who  have  the 
devotion  and  to  stay  in  the  orchestra. 

I  am  very  convinced  that  music,  more 
than  any  other  art.  Is  most  important  as  an 
art.  Every  art  is  Important.  We  all  agree 
that  all  societies  are  being  judged  more  by 
their  artistic  achievements  than  anything 
else.  That  naturally  includes  painting  and 
poetry  and  sculpture  and  everything  else. 
But  music  has  a  completely  different  func- 
tion in  addition  in  our  modern  civilization. 
Music  is  much  more  important  than  just 
something  for  music  lovers.  I  believe  we 
should  come  back  to  Ideals  of  past  times 
^arhere  everybody  had  a  music  education. 
ThiB  Is  a  very  needed  ingredient  in  our  lives. 

Question.  Tell  us  about  the  Tabernacle 
hall   where   you   perform   your  concerts. 

Answer.  The  president  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  President  David  O.  McKay,  made 
the  best  speech  for  the  Utah  Symphony 
many  years  ago  when  he  said  he  was  very 
grateful  every  time  wc  were  playing  and 
were  heard  on  broadcasts  because  of  the  good 
influence.  For  several  years  now  we  have 
been  playing  in  the  Tabernacle  for  our  con- 
certs completely  free  of  charge  which 
is  naturally  a  very  important  contribution. 

Question.  Today,  Mr.  Abravanel,  was  a 
particularly  delightful  day  in  that  I  got  a 
profile  not  only  of  your  symphony  orchestra, 
but  of  your  city.  You  have  a  relationship 
here  between  orchestra,  conductor,  and  city 
which  is  quite  unique.  I  would  say  It  is  .nl- 
most  unique  in  the  world  in  the  sense  that 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  enthu'^i.i-m 
which  your  conductor  has  brought  with  the 
symphony,  combined  with  the  background 
of  the  community,  have  given  it  a  character 
which  Is  quite  remarkable  in   the  lea.'t. 

It  Is  a  rather  Impressive  picture  we  b''ve 
of  an  exceedingly  lively  cultural  Institution 
in  an  exceedingly  lively  city.  It  will  be  quite 
a  shining  star  in  our  firmament  of  lectures. 

Answer.  The  Utah  Symphony  is  one  thi-ig 
I  did  help  create.  There  is  an  orchestra 
now  when  before  there  was  none.  We  have 
opera  now,  done  very  well.  We  have  bal- 
let, thanks  to  a  first-rate  choreographer. 
We  have  chamber  music,  a  woodwind  quar- 
tet, and  a  brass  choir  that  play  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  We  have  composers  who 
have  their  works  performed.  We  have 
teachers  because  our  players  have  the  time 
to  teach.  So  we  have  an  entire  musical 
culture  right  here  at  home.  We  make  Is 
possible  for  young  talented  people  to  per- 
form. Most  of  my  people  are  Salt  Lakers 
who  had  never  played  In  an  orchestra.  We 
have  the  spirit  of  continuity.   We  have  young 
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neople  who  know  they  have  a  chair  in  the 
^hestra  and  they  wlU  not  have  to  go  away 
to  be  recognized.  The  audience  knows  this, 
too  because  they  are  their  parents  and  their 
friends.  This  is  their  orchestra.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 


Ike  Makes  It  Clear:  With  L.BJ.  on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8, 1965 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  some  Members 
of  this  House  about  what  we  should  or 
should  not  be  doing  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  interpreted  in  certain  quarters 
as  a  rupture  in  our  bipartisan  approach 
on  foreign  poUcy.  The  recent  statement 
of  support  for  the  administration's  po- 
sition by  former  President  Eisenhower 
did  much  to  correct  this  impression.  I 
commend  it  to  your  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  that  of  our  colleagues: 
IKE  Makes   It  Clear:    With  L.B.J,  on 

Vietnam 
This  week  the  Nation  again  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  watching  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
crusade  for  peace  in  action.  An  impressive 
performance  it  was,  for  it  left  no  doubt  of 
where  the  former  President  stood.  And  what 
Ike  did.  it  seems  to  us,  was  good  for  the 
Nation  and  for  the  Republican  Party  as  weU. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  President  Johnson 
was  grateful  for  the  firm  statements  of  sup- 
port not  only  on  Vietnam  but  also  on  the 
administration's  decision  to  back  down  in 
the  United  Nations  dues  dispute.  In  fact, 
the  antl-U.N.  people,  ready  to  pounce  on 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  announcement  in 
New  York,  were  cut  down  by  General  Elsen- 
however  almost  before  they  had  a  chance  to 
make  their  first  move. 

But  the  big  development  was  on  Vietnam. 
Until  quite  recently,  the  GOP  has  racked  up 
a  remarkable  record  of  responsible  support  of 
the  administration's  foreign  policy.  In  fact, 
the  needling  has  come  chiefly  from  some 
Democrats  on  Capitol  HUl  and  from  a  fuzzy- 
thinking  (and  relatively  small)  segment  of 
the  population  that  just  won't  remember 
the  lessons  of  Munich.  Nevertheless,  the 
ghost  of  Munich  is  walking  again,  and  the 
former  President,  acutely  conscious  of  the 
meaning  of  appeasement,  stated  the  case  for 
drawing  a  line  in  southeast  Asia  with  ex- 
quisite clarity. 

He  also  noted  the  need,  in  time  of  crisis, 
for  presenting  a  united  front  to  the  world. 
Granted  that  there  always  will  be  certain 
dissenting  noises  in  the  background,  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  United  States  is 
united  on  its  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  Here 
is  the  President,  of  one  party,  and  a  former 
President,  of  the  other,  speaking  almost  with 
one  voice. 

We  would  not  attempt  to  sort  out  the 
confusion  of  statements  this  last  week  that 
prompted  General  Eisenhower  to  speak  so 
candidly.  On  the  one  hand,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  Republican  attempt  to  show  that 
there  is  a  division  between  General  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Johnson.  There  was 
also  the  implication  that  someone  was  using 
the  former  President  for  political  purposes. 


All  of  which.  It  seems  to  us,  added  np  to  bo 
much  nonsense.  And  aome  BepuWloan 
spokesman  did  not  add  much  luster  to  the 
party's  record  of  Wpartlsan  support  In  tar- 
elgn  policy. 

But  indirectly,  good  may  have  come  of  it 
all.  The  former  President  felt  that  he  had 
to  say,  once  more,  what  he  thought  he  had 
said  quite  plainly  before.  With  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  with  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  he  stands  for  peace  and  freedom. 
In  the  case  of  South  Vietnam,  that  means 
that  the  line  must  be  drawn  against  aggres- 
sive communism  and  that,  if  the  terrors  of 
all-out  war  are  to  be  avoided,  there  can  be 
no  retreat  untU  peace  and  freedom  are  guar- 
anteed for  the  Vietnamese  people. 

That  is  what  Dwight  Elsenhower  said.  Mr. 
Johnson  should  be  grateful  for  this  restate- 
ment by  an  elder  statesman  so  widely  re- 
spected here  and  abroad.  The  Nation  should 
be  grateful.  And  so.  come  to  think  of  it, 
should  the  Republican  Party. 


Agricultural  Labor  in  California — A 
Realistic  Review 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Wednesday.  September  8, 1965 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  publicly  thank  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  his  certification  last  week  of 
9,500  additional  Mexican  workers  to  save 
the  California  tomato  harvest  from 
catastrophe.  The  workers  were  certified 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's California  Farm  Labor  Panel  who 
are  to  be  commended  on  their  efforts  to 
remain  continuously  abreast  of  Califor- 
nia's ever-changing  agricultural  labor 
problems. 

California  growers  this  year  have 
stampeded  to  mechanize,  to  use  women 
and  children  and  athletic  teams  to  har- 
vest at  wage  rates  which  are  the  best  in 
the  Nation,  higher  than  any  contem- 
plated minimum  wage  law  and  competi- 
tive with  industrial  wages  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Additionally,  better 
than  three-fourths  million  dollars  is  be- 
ing paid  by  growers  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  recruit  farmworkers  in  other  alleged 
pockets  of  surplus  labor  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Hank  Tweith's  Independent  Herald 
of  Yuba  City,  Calif.,  further  puts  this  is- 
sue in  perspective  as  follows: 
The  Qualitt  or  Labor 
The  quality  of  mercy  may  drop  gently 
from  heaven  but  the  qimllty  of  labor  does 
not,  and,  if  the  mercy  of  growers  in  Sutter- 
Yuba  isn't  strained  this  season,  their  pa- 
tience with  the  quality  of  their  work  crews 
has  been  tested  mightily. 

If  this  facet  of  the  farm  labor  problem 
hasn't  percolated  through  the  thousands — 
more  likely  mUllons — of  words  that  have  been 
spoken  and  written  on  this  year's  labor  crisis, 
it  is  only  because  the  fanner  and  his  spokes- 
men are  not  as  articulate  as  they  should  be 
in  presenting  agrlcultxire's  case. 

Over  the  years  some  of  the  most  unpleas- 
ant words  that  have  ever  blotted  paper  have 


been  the  accusations  that  farmers  delib- 
erately exploit  their  hired  hands  toy  depress- 
ing wages.  This  complaint  Is  no  more 
valid  against  growers  than  it  Is  of  any  em- 
ployer who  Is  faced  with  the  chore  of  using 
labcM-  in  production,  sales,  and  service.  To 
show  a  profit  on  operations,  growers,  like  fac- 
tory owners,  automobUe  dealers,  and  hot  dog 
stands  must  get  marketable  production  from 
their  work  force. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  In  Califor- 
nia where  farmers  actually  mass-produce 
fruits  and  vegetables — almost  half  of  the 
total  U.S.  production— and  they  do  so  from 
a  cornucopia  of  abundance  that  i>ermitted  In 
other  days — when  labor  costs  were  low — con- 
siderable waste. 

Yet,  the  California  farmer  has,  for  more 
than  a  generation,  paid  the  biggest  farm  pay- 
roll in  the  Nation  and  maintained  the  second 
highest  pay  rate  scale — exceeded  only  by 
Washington  State  where  the  hired  labor  pool 
is  smaU  and  crop  production  small. 

But  In  recent  years  as  quality  standards 
have  stiffened  and  labor  costs  have  climbed, 
economic  survival  has  depended  greatly  upon 
the  yield  per  acre  a  grower  could  achieve. 
High  jdeld  cannot  be  obtained  with  a  labor 
force  that  Is  careless  or  casual  or.  In  a  true 
sense,  unskilled. 

This  skUl  factor  in  farming  is  surrounded 
by  misinformation  concerning  the  degree  of 
skill  required  frcan  an  adequate  farmworker. 
The  myth  Is  exaggerated,  of  course,  by  the 
fact  that  the  pertinent  requirements  *re  of 
a  nature  not  marketable  anyplace  else  but 
In  agriculture  such  as  the  abUlty  to  work 
long  hours  under  a  hot  sun  in  a  dusty  field 
with  constant  strain  on  muscles  most  of  us 
don't  even  know  we  have. 

It  is  no  special  criticism  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Nation's  heaviest  pockets  of 
unemployment  that  they  do  not  have,  in  this 
stage  of  an  industrial-urban  society,  those 
skills.  Some  people  cannot  sew  or  cook  and 
there  are  others  who  cannot  handle  the 
equations  of  stellar  navigation. 

When  growers  complain —  ofttimes  bit- 
terly— that  200  workers  reported  to  a  field  or 
orchard  at  7  a.m.  and  that  by  9  only  a  hand- 
ful were  still  working,  they  may  be  inclined 
to  comment — or  at  least  find  themselves  as 
saying — the  crews  are  "too  lazy"  to  work.  In 
calmer  moments,  most  of  them  might  agree 
that  the  labor  available  is  frequently  simply 
unable  to  perform  the  function  of  climbing 
trees  or  bending  over  hours  at  a  time.  Some 
people,  it  is  reported,  cannot  write  news 
stories,  repair  television  sets,  or  play  the 
piano. 

Because  wages  in  farming  are  based  on 
production — as  strangely  enough  they  ar^  in 
every  nonpolitical  activity  and  sometimes 
there — growers  have  used  as  much  as  they 
could,  piece  rate  pay  scales  for  their  work 
force,  paying  some  startlingly  high  pay- 
checks under  this  system  to  some  of  their 
hired  hands. 

But  piece  rate  scales  are  only  a  means 
of  measurement  and  do  not  help  a  grower 
get  a  crop  out  of  orchard  or  field  when 
fruit  or  vegetables  are  at  precisely  the  right 
stage  of  maturity.  Too  early  or  too  late 
means  an  unmarketable  harvest.  Unskilled 
labor  on  any  pay  scale  means  damaged  trees 
and  vines  and  wasted  efforts  by  other  crop 
handlers. 

When  gang  labor  was  the  complete  key 
to  the  California  harvest  with  as  many  as 
700.000  people  working  at  peak  seasons  and 
in  a  time  when  there  was  more  farm  back- 
groimd  in  the  Nation's  populace  than  there 
is  today,  it  was  possible  with  a  combina- 
tion of  skilled  farmworkers  and  a  large 
number  of  eager  hands  and  strong  bodies  to 
deliver  a  satisfactory  tonnage.  Seven  tons 
of  peaches  per  acre  or  10  tons  of  tomatoee 
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of  hoeing  sugarbeets  on  a  siunmer's  after- 
noon in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

These  experts  on  labor  might  discover  the 
farmer's  problem  Ib  almost  as  simple  as  de- 
livering a  pound  of  flesh  without  a  drop  of 
blood. 
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no  more  "enslaved"  than  are  the 
to  make  contitM;ted  app>earances  and 
were  the  prevailing  scale  of  the 
where  he  worked — set  by  the  Govwn- 
not  the  grower — and  were  very  high 
to  what  he  coiild  make  in  Mexico 
substantial  by  any  standard  when  he 
skilled.    As  a  matter  of  fact   he 
"cheap"  as  a  worker.     Last  year  in 
s4crainento  Valley,  the  mlnimvim  bra- 
was  $125  an  hour,  the  average  was 
md  ranged  to   $2.50   and   higher  for 
workers.     In     addition,     the     grower 
up  a  payroll  charge  for  administra- 
xansportatlon.    Insurance,    room    and 
that  added  up  to.  at  least,  another  $1 

per  man. 
the   bracero  did   get   the   work   done 
his  substitutes  this  year  in  the  same 
Including  football  players,  women,  and 
yoimgsters  have  not  done  so  well  no 
how  willing.     Too  many  growers  this 
found  themselves  paying  a  mlni- 
$1.40  an  hour  for  a  production  with  a 
T  alue  of  $1  or  less.     How  many  plumb- 
could  afford  to  pay  their  artisans 
lug  40  percent  more  than  their  serv- 
wbuld  bring  in  the  marketplace? 

he  farm  labor  crisis  of  1965,  the  most 
situation    has    been    the    bland 
by  Government  oflBclals  and  la- 
uhion  leaders  that  growers  could  get  all 
1  elp    they    need    if    they    would    pay 
Yet.   how  may   physicists,  concert 
topflight     salesmen,    competent 
Ives  and  skilled  administrators  would 
^t — at  any  scale — with  an  ad  in  the 
ng   newspaper?      Somewhat    more,   we 
than  the  14  tomato  pickers  located 
combing  of  Louisiana, 
of  the  requirements  for  learned  ut- 
on  the  criteria  for  farm  labor  should 
week's  work  in  a  peach  orchard  or  to- 
field,  or,  even,  the  relatively  soft  job 
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Congressman  Horton  Welcomes  March  of 
Dimes  Big  City  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Oc- 
tober 4  and  5,  1965,  in  Washington,  the 
National  Fovmdation,  March  of  Dimes — 
will  convene  its  most  important  meeting 
of  the  year.  At  that  time,  more  than  500 
top-level  volunteer  leaders,  representing 
all  50  States  and  every  major  city,  will 
plan  the  1966  March  of  Dimes  campaign 
against  birth  defects,  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  causes  of  premature  death  and 
disability. 

The  importance  of  their  task  cannot 
be  overstated.  Each  year  in  the  United 
States,  an  estimated  250,000  babies  are 
born  with  significant  birth  defects.  Sixty 
thousand  children  and  adults  and  an 
estimated  half  million  unborn  babies  die 
as  a  result  of  these  defects.  With  the 
exception  of  heart  disease,  no  other  con- 
dition claims  so  many  lives. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  these  tragedies 
are  known.  The  news  media  recently 
focused  attention  on  the  thousands  of 
defective  children  being  bom  to  moth- 
ers infected  with  German  measles  dur- 
ing last  yeai^s  epidemic.  In  most  cases, 
however,  neither  causes  nor  means  of 
prevention  nor  specific  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  known. 

The  National  Foundation — March  of 
Dimes,  has  made  a  strong  beginning  in 
the  fight  against  these  problems  through 
its  national  network  of  treatment  centers 
and  an  international  program  of  scien- 
tific research.  It  is  to  map  a  program 
of  expansion  in  this  urgent  campaign 
that  these  volimteers  from  across  the 
country  are  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  National  Foundation — March  of 
Dimes,  since  its  establishment  in  1938, 
has  always  believed  that  the  way  to 
solve  a  problem  in  America  is  to  bring 
its  importance  home  to  the  public.  When 
the  people  are  convinced  that  the  job 
is  important  enough,  they  will  do  some- 
thing about  it.  That  is  what  happened 
in  the  fight  against  p>olio  when  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  March  of  Dimes,  achieved 
one  of  the  most  important  medical  vic- 
tories of  our  time:  the  development  of 
the  Salk  and  Sabin  vaccines. 

The  men  and  women  attending  this 
national  conference  will  be  truly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  their  States 
and  c(xnmunities,  where  they  are  labor- 
ing to  bring  about  an  awareness  of  the 
birth   defects  problem.    They   are   the 


chairmen  of  each  State  March  of  Dimes 
organization,  the  State  chairmen  of 
women's  activities,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  Uurgest  of  the  foimdation's  3,100 
county  chapters.  Last  year,  they  and 
their  counterparts  coordinated  the  work 
of  an  army  of  some  3  million  volun- 
teers, including  a  corps  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion Marching  Mothers  who  visited  an 
estimated  10  million  homes  distributing 
educational  materials  and  seeking  finan- 
cial support  for  the  March  of  Dimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great 
part  of  America  Is  involved  in  this  mas- 
sive struggle.  I  know  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  join  with  me  in  wel- 
coming these  dedicated  people  to  our 
Capital  City  and  in  wishing  them  every 
success  as  they  plan  the  important  work 
of  attacking  the  scourge  of  birth  de- 
fects. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to*  include 
my  weekly  report  to  my  constituents  of 
April  22.  1965: 

Washington  Report  From  Congressman  Jim 
Martin,  Seventh  District,  Alabama 

THE    presidential    SUCCESSION    RESOLUTION 

The  House  passed  House  Joint  Resolution 
1,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  presidential  succession. 
The  vote  was  368  to  29  and  I  was  one  of  tlie 
29  voting  against  the  resolution.  This  is  one 
of  those  technical  pieces  of  legislation  not 
easy  to  explain,  but  I  feel  there  is  grave 
danger  in  approving  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  make  It  possible 
for  an  appointed  of&clal,  never  having  been 
approved  by  the  people,  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  proposal,  upon  the  death  of  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  having  taken 
the  oath  as  the  new  President,  would  appoint 
a  new  Vice  President.  His  appointee  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  but  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
whom  he  could  appoint.  I  could  not  help 
but  think  whom  the  present  Vice  President. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  might  appoint  if  fate 
decreed  that  he  became  President.  Certain- 
ly, his  choice  would  be  approved  by  the  pres- 
ent liberal  majority  In  the  House  anc^  Senate 
This  worries  me  when  I  remember  that  on 
their  first  vote  after  having  been  sworn  in  as 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  and  having 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
149  Membws  of  this  Congress  voted  not  to 
seat  the  legally  elected  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi.  What  could 
happen  In  the  future,  and  what  kind  of  man 
could  be  appointed  as  Vice  President  if  some 
later  Congress,  made  up  of  ultrallberal-radi- 
cals,  decided  to  impose  their  choice  on  the 
people?  It  Is  too  dangerous  a  power  to  con- 
fer lightly. 

I  believe  we  should  foUow  the  present 
order  oif  suocesBlon  which  makes  the  Speaker 
oC  the  House  next  in  line  tor  Vice  President. 
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moet  P^«^^°®?",^^f„"XiT^S«^^  XoTstudent  loans  a^  for  aid  in  construe-     their  State  boa«l  examinations  Is  very  high. 

points.  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Chair-         -since  the  early  1950'8,  commtmlty  collegea 

investigation  of  UN-AMERICAN  GROUPS  man,  I  shouM  like  to  address  myself  for     have   offered  associate   degree   programs   In 

The  House  approved  an  appropriation  of  ^  moment  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill     Nursing.    Students  completing  this  course 

$80,000  to  permit  the  House  Committee  on  j^  j^  ^y       ^g  ^.^6  current  system  of     ot  study  have  enujoyed  outstondlngsuw^ 

Un-Amerloan   Activities    to    Investigate   the  securing    accreditation    for    schools    of     ^  *^«  ^tate  R.N.  examinations.     This  ap- 

^n  KUix  Klan.    I  voted  for  the  appcoprlaAlon  securing    accreoitauon    lor&ciiuois    ui     ^^^^  ^  providing  more  nurses  was  devel- 

Sia^I^eve  JS^oSd^VoutTthe  nursing  under  the  Nurses  Training  Act     P^  ^^J^  ^ellJIg  grant  and  represent  a 

ooen   aU    the    facts    concerning    any    group  Of  1964.                                                                         change  In  training  from  an  apprenticeship 

^ere  there  Is  suspicion  of  un-Amwlcan  ac-  The  committee  bill  contains  a  provl-      (3 -year  diploma  school  program)  to  an  edu- 

tlvltles.    I  did,  however,  urge  the  House  to  slon    which    will    allow    the    official    ac-     catlonal  program  (2-year  ADN  at  a  Junior/ 

include  In  the  investigation  such  organiza-  creditating   body  to  be  a  regional   ac-     community  ctdlege) ." 

ttons  as  COPE,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Oo-  crediting     agency     or     State     approval         Edward    Slmonsen,    P*^"^*-    ^*F°^ 

ordinatlng  Committee,  the  Southern  Chris-  „^„pv  in  thp  pasf  nf  «u»hools  which  offer     Junior  College  Association,  August  27.  I»0&. 

Si    Leadership    Conference,   NAACP,    and  SS^    de^tf   oroCT^     of     niSse         '"^  ^"«^  °'  "*«'****  "^  "^  **T** 

tC  Southern  Conference  Education  Fund,  associate     degree     programs     oi     nurse     ^^^^^  m  StaAe  Ucensure  examinations 

nthese  groups  and  their  leaders  have  noth-  traimng.     This  provision  Will  correct  an     ^  ^^^  excellent.     Cooperating  hospitals, 

Ing  to  hide,  why  should  they  object  to  a  ftill  obvlous   deficiency   In   the   existing  law     the  medical  profession,  and  the  communities 

a^  complete  investigation  of  tiielr  acttvi-  which  was  even  recognized  by  the  Office     have    been    most    enthusiasitc    about    the 

ties,  their  motives,  and  those  who  plan  dem-  of  Education  when  it  designated  the  Na-     programs." 

onstrations  and  call  for  breaking  the  laws  tional  League   for  Nursing  as  the  sole         Preston  N.  Tanls,  director.  Northwestern 

of  the  land.    It  was  quite  Interesting  to  note  accrediting    body   for   funds,   under   the     Michigan  OoUege,  Au^t  24. 1965: 

that  the  Uberals  In  the  House  were  against  .      ,  -q^^       . .    ...    ..         ..      nmc^  of          Xlurlng  the  past  3   years,  we  have  been 

the  investigation  because  tiiey  were  afraid  |S^^  °L,.r?  ,Vaf^  tw  l^LJ^J^^tSl     ^^^^  ^  ^«^«^<>P  "^  aseociate  degree  nursing 

tt  would  lead  to  a  demand  for  an  Investiga-  Education  stated  that  amendment  of  the     program  which  was  badly  needed  for  some 

tton  of  all  these  organizations.  law  might  be  necessary  in  view  of  the     ti^e  in  this  part  of  liCchlgan.    To  date,  our 

SOCIALISM  FAILS  AGAIN  speclal  clrcumstances  which  many  of  the     graduates    have   satisfactorily   passed    their 

„     ,^      _.              „^_i„,„+^«„„    >,an«  junior  colleges  were  in.                                          state  board  examinations  and  have  been  ad- 

eaTSdS^nfr^s^SV^^^^m  ^ a  The   part   that   the   associate    degree     ^^,r^^--'  -^  difficulty  as  registered 

victory,  the  world  witnesses  another  faUure  programs    have    been    playing    in    our     ^^^„    j^  Newman,  president,  Santa  Rosa 

in  socialism— Prance  Is  going  broke  vmder  country  has  been  well  documented  m  the     ju™or  college  August  19  1965- 

Its    state    controUed,    socialistic    programs,  general  debate  but  I  would  like  at  this         "Santa   Rosa   Junior    College    has    had    a 

Last  year  the  Government-owned  railroads  time  to  insert  In  the  Record  some  state-     program  in  professional  nursing  since  1945. 

in  Prance  lost  $20  mUlion.     (Yet.  the  raU-  ments,  provided  by  the  National  Associa -     The  program  is  under  our  jurisdiction  and 

road  union  leaders   Just  a  'ew  wMk»  ^°  tion  of  Junior  Colleges,  which  reflect  the     is  subject  to  accreditation  by  the  State  of 

^^^ln°^»  ?.?;f''?^l?en?h^v^-  Reeling    and    need    for   the    amendment     California  Board  of  Nursing  Education  and 

the  railroads   here.)      The   Prench   Ooyem-  j^.  jf ,           +   j^^  j^  ^j^                ...      ^^.j, .      Nurse  Registration.    We  have  graduated  391 

ment-operated  gas  company  lost  $7  mUllon  wnicn  is  comamed  m  tne  committee  Dill .        ^^  n^from  our  program  and  Its  quality 

In  1964.    The  Paris  airport  lost  $6  million  last  Statements    Regarding    QuALrrY    op    ADN     .     indicated  by  the  fact  that  dtirlng  all  of 

year.     Paris  subways  and  bus  systems  con-  Programs  Excerpted  Prom  Recent  Corre-      ^          ^^       '    j^^  ^^^  j^jj^^j  to  pass  the 

tlnue  to  run  up  big  losses^  r't^^^LwIZ  spondence                                                                 Ucensiiig  examination  which  would  permit 

emment  last  fall  conceded  that  Its  medicare  Helen     M.     Wolfe,    president,     California     them  to  follow  the  profession  in  this  State." 

program  was  bankrupt.     One  hundr^and  league  for  Nursing,  January  15,  1965:                    Roy  P  Bergengren   Jr.  president.  Daytona 

twenty-two  nationalized  industries  In  Prance  ..j^^  quality   of  California   associate   de-      Beach  JUnlor  College.  August  24. 1965: 

are  losing  money.    In  contrast,  private  in-  gj.^  programs  in  nursing  can  be  dociimented         "We  have  an  outstanding  associate  degree 

dustry  In  Prance  is  flourishing.  by  student  performance  on  the  licensing  ex-     program    in    nursing    education    and    have 

Before  we  go  whole  hog  for  the  Great  &o-  aminatlon  and  in  the  work  situation.    This     graduated  highly  successfvU  classes.    Ours  Is 

clety,    Lyndon    Johnson    promises    through  includes  the  following  results  in  the  Califor-      one  of  a  number   of  Plorlda   programs   es- 

sociallzing  more  and   more   of   the  private  ^^  gt^te  test  pool  examination:                          tablished  with  the  assistance  of  the  KeUogg 

sector  m  the  United  States,  It  makes  go^  examinees^  •                                             Poundation  and  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  " 

sense   to   t^e   a   look    at   Socialist   failur^  1959  (967  examinees) .                                                 ^^^^    ^    Edlnger,    Jr.,    president.    Mount 

Whenever  private  incenliive  is  taken  away  and  j^p^^  ^^  ^11  five  tests                        san  Antonio  College,  August  19, 1965 : 

^'Sfn^ted^Stet^built  the  greatest  econ-  Associate  degree  program 576  "The  quality  of  our  nursing  program  and 

The  United  States  built  tne  ^f"«SL«;°°  Diploma    program 551        its  enthusiastic  community  and  professional 

3fl^  T  ^^^/^n^n^and    c^tS^^e  Ba^calaureatT^^gram 582       support  is  amply  attested  to  by  the  eagerness 

benefits  to  more  people  ^^^  created  toe  examinees)  :  by  which  our  graduates  are  sought,  and  by 
JSL^  I^?s°iri^  Lt  Sm  low  Asio;:iate  degree  program 544  the  enthuslastiTparticlpation  of  the  ad- 
enterprise.     Lets  ^^\^°^^^^^^°P^J- J^J^           Diploma    program 548       vlsory   committee   on   which    Is   represented 

?ys£^  whlS  have  Sn  ileS't^TotSS  B^calaui^te^ogram 573"     almSt  every  major  medical  facility  in  the 

systems  which  have  been  ^^  °\^°^7J  „        ^           ,..„..„.             district.    We  have  maintained  a  100  percent 

after  country  and  have  failed  in  every  in-  Albert;  E.  Prench.  president.  State  Univer-      placement  record  of  graduates,  and  i^y  of 

^^c^- ^ slty  of  New  York.  Agricultural  and  Technical      ^^^^^  ^^^.^  rapidly  risen  to  leadership  and 

-^^^— — ^—  College.  Canton  Branch.  August  17,  1965:          supervisory    positions.      The    college    place- 

...  "The    community    colleges    in    New    York      ^^^^  ^g^^   ^^  ^^   department   chah-man 

Health  Professions  Edocational  Assistance  state  have  been  successful  in  training  regis-      ^^    nursing    consistently    receive    more    Job 

A J ».  „f  IMC  ^^"^  "^"^^   ^  associate  degree  programs.      ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^   number   of  students   that 

Amendments  ot  lS»bS  one  such  college  had  yet  to  have  a  failure  in     ^^^  ^^  accommodated  in  the  program.    It  is 

^  the  State  board  examinations  a  year  or  so     common    practice    for    doctors"    offices,    civil 

SPEECH  21°  ^^^  ™°"  *^  ^   y^^  of  operation^      service     agencies,     and     hospitals     to    send 

OP  The  advisory  «>mmittee  at  this  ooUege  found     urochureT  application  forms,   and  descrlp- 

..^«     ...,.,  ^.     »^^..»«  general    satisfaction    among    employers    of     tlve  materials  describing  the  benefits  to  be 

HON.    PAUL  G.   ROGERS  ^^'^^   "^^   graduates   of   associate   degree     derived  from  employment  with  their  Institu- 

„_„„„„.  programs.                                  ^,     ^       ^.  ,  ,          tions  as  Inducements  for  otu- students." 

or  FLORIDA  James  L.  Wattenbarger,  director.  Division         „„,^^                 .^     ^ ,           ...j* 

Wednesday,  Septemoer  l,  196a  1965:                                                                                   "That    our    nursing    program    U    of    high 

The   House   in   Committee   of   the  Whole  "The  quality  of  these  programs  has  l^pn     quality  if  reflected  in  our  graduates'  success 

House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under  \inquestioned    from    the    start.      We    ^ed     in  the  RN  examination.  In  which  they  have 

consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3141)  to  amend     guidelines  developed  by  the  nursing  profes-     constantly  scored  In  the  top  quarter  in  com- 
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petltfcn  with  graduates  from  all  California 
8cho(  Is  of  nursing.  Our  program  is  strongly 
Buppi  rted  by  hospitals,  the  medical  and 
nviTsi  [ig  association,  and  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  the  community." 


GyU  Rights,  Yes;  Ciyil  Disobedience,  No 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

riON.  ABRAH)UM  J.  MULTER 
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MULTER.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

struggle  for  equality  before  the  law  and 

eyes  of  our  fellow  men  continues 

doubtless  will  continue  as  long  as 

is  on  this  earth. 

major  struggle  on  this  front  in 
today  is  the  struggle  for  equal 
oppc|rtunity  and  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 
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following  article  by  Louis  Wald- 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1965 
editt)n  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciatijn  Journal,  is  a  complete  reply  to 
;  who  would  advocate — in  the  pur- 
of  justice — civil  disobedience, 
commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
of  our  colleagues: 
Rights — Yes;  Civn-  Disobedience — No: 
L  Rkplt  to  Dr.  Mabtin  Lttther  King 
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Wednesday,  September  8,  1965 


delivered    by   Louis   Waldman   on 

xirday,  June  26, 1965,  before  the  summer 

meeting    of    the    New    York 

Bar  Association,  at  the  Laurels  Hotel, 

•  N.Y.) 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1565.  Dr.  Martin 

King,  Jr.,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 

of  the  Bar  of  the  city  of  New 

on    the    subject    "The    Civil    Rights 

e  In  the  United   States  Today."     In 

address  Dr.  King  made  a  strong  and 

plea  for  civil  rights  for  our  fellow 

of   the  Negro   race.     He   also  dealt 

another  subject  of  far-reaching  impor- 

not   only  to  Negroes,   but   to   every 

American  and  to  o\u'  Nation  as  such, 

on  which  he  has  spoken  and  wrlt- 

1  «f ore :  his  program  for  civil  disobedience 

means  of  achieving  not  only  civil  rights 

remedy  aU  Injustice. 

as  Dr.  King  made  a  plea  for  Negro 

rights,    I    say    with    emphasis:    CivU 

Insofar,  however,   as  Dr.  King 

civil  disobedience,  I  say  with  equal 

ClvU  disobedience — no. 

myself,  long  before  Dr.  King  was  born. 

and  still  espouse,  the  cause  of 

rights  for  all  people  along  with  causes 

at  abolishing  poverty  and  lifting  the 

of  worungmen,  regardless  of  race 

to  a  higher  level  of  civilized  exlst- 

and  providing  for  equality  before  the 

human  dignity,  and  social  and  economic 

In  my  world  we  were,  and  are,  color 

I  have  never  ceased  believing  In  the 

;ne88  of  these  causes.     I  am  happy  to 

hat  more  and  more  Americans,  not  only 

profession  of  the  law,  but  in  every 

of  life  are  enlisting  in  the  realization 

dreams,  which  are  at  the  heart  of  the 

dream. 
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Nation's  response,  and  the  ever-grow- 
(Ul^xxt  for  civil  rl£^tB  for  the  Negro,  is 
by  the  actions  of  all  three  branches 
tin-  Federal  Oovemment,  by  the  U.S. 
Court,  beginning  with  Brown  v. 
Boafd  of  Education  in  1954,  by  the  Ezec- 
utiv  t,  from  the  White  House  down,  and  by 
Con  (Teas   enactment   of   new   legislation,   a 
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process  oontinulng  up  to  the  present.  And 
this.  It  should  be  recorded  in  the  Interest 
of  truth,  is  also  the  fact  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  oxir  States,  going  back  many 
years. 

But  this  muert  be  proclaimed  for  all  to 
remember:  The  unanimous  decision  In 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  which  is  the 
foiuidation  for  the  progress  made  In  the 
last  10  years,  was  not  achieved  by  clvU  dis- 
obedience; sit-ins,  lie-ins,  or  marches.  On 
the  contrary.  It  was  achieved  by  reason  and 
the  appeal  to  traditional  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

Now  the  rights  of  Negroes  to  enjoy  the 
same  civU  rights  as  do  other  Americans,  to 
equality  before  the  law,  to  equal  opportu- 
nity, to  an  education,  to  a  Job,  to  vote  under 
a  system  of  voter  qualifications  applied  uni- 
formly to  all  citizens,  are  all  based  on  our 
constitutional  system  of  government,  and 
the  laws  enacted  under  the  Constitution. 
Those  who  assert  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  made  thereunder  must 
abide  by  that  Constitution  and  the  law,  if 
that  Constitution  is  to  survive.  They  can- 
not pick  and  choose:  they  cannot  say  that 
they  wlU  abide  by  those  laws  which  they 
think  are  Just  and  refuse  to  abide  by  those 
laws  which  they  think  are  unjust.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  decisions  on  constitutional 
principles. 

The  country,  therefore,  cannot  accept  Dr. 
King's  doctrine  that  he  and  his  followers 
will  pick  and  choose,  knowing  that  it  is 
illegal  to  do  so.  I  say,  such  doctrine  is  not 
only  Illegal  and  for  that  reason  alone  should 
be  abandoned,  but  that  it  Is  also  immoral, 
destructive  of  the  principles  of  democratic 
government,  and  a  danger  to  the  very  civil 
rights  Dr.  King  seeks  to  promote. 

Stripped  of  all  pejorative  rhetoric,  what  is 
this  progTEmi  of  civil  disobedience  which  Dr. 
King  advocates?  In  his  address  on  April  21, 
Dr.  King  said  the  following: 

"Before  I  close  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  oft-heard  charge  that 
we  who  urge  noncooperation  with  evil  in  the 
form  of  civil  disobedience  are  equally  law- 
less." 

And,  continuing,  he  said: 

"The  devotees  of  nonviolent  action*  *  • 
feel  a  moral  responsibility  to  obey  Just  laws. 
But  they  recognize  that  there  are  also  unjust 
laws." 

Dr.  King  then  performs  Intellectual  acro- 
batics by  Jumping  from  the  premise — that  he 
and  his  devotees  recognize  that  there  are 
also  unjust  laws — to  the  asserted  right  to  vi- 
olate such  laws  that  conscience  tells  him  is 
unjust,  that  is.  In  the  sole  Judgment  of  the 
violator.     He  defines  an  unjust  law  as: 

"One  in  which  people  are  required  to  obey 
a  code  that  they  had  no  part  in  making  be- 
cause they  were  denied  the  right  to  vote"; 
and  also  as  being: 

"  •  •  •  One  in  which  the  minority  is  com- 
pelled to  observe  a  code  that  is  not  binding 
on  the  majority." 

According  to  this  logic,  every  person  under 
21  or  the  millions  of  noncitizens.  all  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  have  no  obUgation  to  obey 
the  law.  Now,  as  to  the  minority  logic.  There 
are  thousands  of  laws  throughout  the  land 
which  apply  only  to  minorities,  and  are  "not 
binding  on"  the  majorities.  For  example,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  laws  which  provide 
that  application  is  limited  to  "cities  of 
1  million  or  mcwe,"  or  "cities  of  less  than 
100,000,"  or  Just  cities  as  opposed  to  towns 
or  villages.  We  all  know  of  laws  that  apply 
only  to  bankers,  farmers,  trade  unions,  man- 
ufacturers, sailors,  or  electricians  or  other 
trades  or  groups,  but  do  not  apply  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  to  the 
majority.  May  aU  such  laws  be  ignored  by 
the  affected  minority  because  they  do  not 
bind  the  majority? 

Tliese  glib  generalizations  In  Dr.  King's 
advocacy  of  civil  disobedience  are  as  bad  aa 
they  are  Illogical.    For,  when  literally  applied 


by  many  of  his  followers,  who  do  not  have 
the  sophistication  and  training  of  Dr.  King, 
such  shibboleths  lead  to  an  Intellectual,  re- 
ligious, and  moral  Justification  for  doing  il- 
legal acts  of  which  violence  and  lawlessness 
are  but  the  extreme  expressions. 

"In  disobeying  such  unjust  laws,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  King,  "we  do  so  peacefully,  openly, 
and  nonvlolently.  Most  Important,  we  will- 
ingly  accept  the  penalty,  whatever  it  is.  ■ 

Apparently  Dr.  King  thinks  that  in  violat- 
ing laws  "openly,"  he  and  his  followers  are 
more  virtuous  than  those  who  violate  laws 
secretly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  open  violation  of  law  is  an  open 
invitation  to  others  to  Join  in  such  violation. 
Disobedience  to  law  Is  bad  enough  when  done 
secretly,  but  It  Is  far  worse  when  done  openly. 
especially  when  accompanied  by  clothing 
such  acts  in  the  mantle  of  virtue  and  or- 
ganizing well  advertised  and  financed  plans 
to  carry  out  such  violations.  Tlie  secret 
violator  of  law  recognizes  his  act  for  what 
it  is:  an  antisocial  act;  he  may  even  be 
ashamed  of  what  he  is  doing  and  seek  to 
avoid  disapprobation  of  his  neighbors.  But 
the  open  violator,  the  agitating  violator,  acts 
shamelessly,  in  defiance  of  his  neighbor's 
judgment  and  his  fellow  man's  disapproval. 

After  his  address  Dr.  King  was  asked  ques- 
tions and  he  gave  answers,  all  recorded.  The 
answers  to  some  of  these  questions  are  most 
illvuninatlng. 

Dr.  King  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
'there  Is  a  right  to  disobey  an  unjust  law"  in 
those  places  "where  the  Negroes  actually 
have  the  right  to  vote."  This  is  Dx.  King's 
answer: 

"There  may  be  a  community  where  Negroes 
have  the  right  to  vote,  but  there  are  still  un- 
just laws  in  that  community.  There  may  be 
unjust  laws  in  a  community  where  people  in 
large  numbers  are  voting,  and  I  think  wher- 
ever unjust  laws  exist  people  on  the  basis 
of  conscience  have  a  right  to  disobey  those 
laws."  * 

There  we  have  it.  If  this  philosophy  were 
accepted  and  carried  out  by  the  20  million 
American  Negroes,  it  would  be  enough  to  dis- 
organize our  entire  society  and  produce  an 
Intolerable  chaos  and  a  denial  of  individual 
lit)erty  to  every  other  American. 

But,  note  carefully.  Dr.  King  does  not 
limit  his  philosophy  to  Negroes.  He  says 
"wherever  unjust  laws  exist  people  on  the 
basis  of  conscience  have  a  right  to  disobey 
those  laws."  To  this  I  say  that  we  are  all 
fully  aware  that  human  beings,  being  what 
they  are,  "conscience"  can  be,  and  sometimes 
is,  elastic,  conforming  to  what  people  want, 
both  overtly  and  subconsciously.  But.  as 
Dr.  King  must  know,  civil  disobedience  can- 
not end  with  Negroes  alone.  You  cannot 
build  a  fence  around  this  kind  of  program. 
Other  people  become  Involved. 

The  consequences  of  Dr.  King's  program. 
If  allowed  to  continue,  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  Nation.  For  example.  If  Dr.  King's 
"ftrroneovis  and  lU-founded  advocacy  of  civil 
disobedience  were  applied,  let  us  say,  to  the 
labor  movement  and  Its  15  million  organized 
members,  think  of  what  It  would  niean.  It 
la  common  knowledge  that  the  labor  move- 
ment Is  convinced,  and  In  good  conscience 
believes,  that  "taction  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  discriminates  In  favor  of  States 
having  the  so-called  "rlght-to-work"  laws. 
and  Is  unjxist.  What  If  In  the  last  18  years 
the  labor  movement  had  proceeded  with  a 
program  of  civil  disobedience  as  outlined  by 
Dr.  King,  and  had  used  its  organizational 
power  to  stage  marches,  "nonviolent 
marches"  of  course,  sit-ins,  "nonviolent  sit- 
ins"  of  course,  and  other  activities — would 
not  8uch  actions  tend  to  disorient  our  politi- 
cally organized  society?  Let  us  suppose  fur- 
ther that  George  Meany,  his  executive  coun- 
cil, and  the  AFL-CIO  unions  did  all  of  these 
things  not  only  with  respect  to  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  but  also  with  respect 
to  other  laws,  city.  State,  or  Federal,  which 
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they  honestly  and  In  good  conscience  beUeve 
to  be  unjvist  to  labor.  What  would  happen 
to  our  country,  to  our  Industries,  to  our  com- 
merce, to  our  trade,  to  our  existence  as  a 
civilized  community? 

The  same  appUes  to  aU  other  segment*  of 
the  Nation,  to  farmers,  to  merchants,  to 
bankers,  to  manufacturers,  to  pacifists,  to 
Catholics,  to  Protestants  or  to  Je'ws.  'What- 
ever the  group.  If  they  decide  In  the  name 
of  religion,  morality  or  personal  conscience 
that  certain  laws  are  unjust,  then,  according 
to  Dr.  King's  program,  they  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  carrying  out  clvU  disobedience. 

Again  I  ask;  If  thU  be  so,  where  would 
our  Nation  be?  Where  would  our  freedom 
be?    Where  would  our  civil  rights  be? 

Dr.  King  has,  not  only  at  this  meeting, 
but  at  other  meetings  recently,  referred  to 
Hitler's  Germany  and  said  that  "everything 
that  Hitler  did  In  Germany  was  legal." 

Apart  form  the  fact  that  in  this  bare 
assertion  Dr.  King  is  telling  only  part  of 
Hitler's  role  In  relation  to  law,  he  Is  making 
an  Invidious  comparison  between  Hitler's 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  I  deeply 
resent  it.  Most  Americans  In  their  right 
senses  should  resent  it  as  well.  Hitler's 
Germany  vms  the  product  of  a  vicious  mega- 
lomaniac who  was  a  curse  to  Germany  and 
the  German  people,  as  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
curse  to  other  people,  and  the  world  at  large. 
But  I  want  to  remind  Dr.  King,  when- 
ever he  makes  his  next  speech  and  compares 
Hitler  and  Hitler's  Germany  to  the  United 
States,  to  tell  his  audience  also  that  Hitler, 
when  be  began  In  the  middle  20's  and  untU 
he  finally  escalated  himself  into  becoming 
the  Chancellor  of  that  unhappy  nation,  fol- 
lowed the  philosophy  and  practice  of  direct 
action  and  clvU  disobedience.  To  Hitler  and 
his  devotees  the  laws  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
and  the  treaties  made  thereunder  were  un- 
just. And  from  small  beginnings  to  vio- 
lating one  law  after  another  he  built  a 
movement  which  was  prepared  to  accept  and 
obey  the  laws  he  thought  were  Just  and 
to  defy  and  violate  the  laws  he  thought  were 
unjust. 

Hitler's  Germany  and  all  that  it  represents 
in  modem  experience,  with  all  its  tragic 
consequences,  Is  a  most  potent  argument 
against  civil  disobedience.  There  are  any 
ntunber  of  other  experiences  in  the  world  in 
this  century  alone,  where  those  who  advo- 
cated and  organized  movements  to  defy  the 
laws  made  by  their  governments,  particu- 
larly democratic  governments,  have  brought 
evil  to  their  countries  and  to  the  world.  Nu- 
merous Communist  as  well  as  Pacist  examples 
come  to  mind  and  should  not  be  passed  over. 
And  let  us  not  think  that  Dr.  King's  advo- 
cacy of  civil  disobedience  is  just  for  the 
South.  He  was  asked  what  are  the  main  dif- 
ferences between  North  and  South  insofar  as 
civil  rights  are  concerned,  and  his  answer 
came  in  a  flash : 

"Let  me  say  that  the  problem  in  a  sense  is 
the  same.  There  may  be  a  difference  in 
degree,  but  not  a  difference  of  kind." 

And  so  civil  disobedience  applies  to  the 
North  as  it  does  to  the  South,  in  Dr.  King's 
view.  The  reason  why  the  North  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  civil  disobedience  program,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  King,  is  that  the  North  is  guilty 
of  broad  Injustice  in  three  areas:  unemploy- 
ment, housing,  and  education.  Yet,  It  is 
patently  obvious,  that  these  three  problems 
involve  broad  social  and  economic  policies, 
on  the  justice  or  Injustice  of  which  thou- 
sands of  laws,  touching  on  these  questions. 
honest  men  may  in  good  conscience  differ. 
Then,  as  If  to  cap  the  climax  of  the  April 
21  meeting,  came  the  last  question : 

"Dr.  King,  does  yotir  concept  of  clvU  dis- 
obedience Include  such  tactics  as  obstruct- 
ing sites  where  Negroes  are  not  employed, 
where  those  who  use  such  means  are  willing 
to  accept  the  consequences,  but  are  not  quar- 
reling with  the  Justice  of  any  law?" 


Dr.  King's  answer  which  is  self -revealing, 
I  set  forth  In  full,  as  follows: 

"I  think  aU  of  our  demonstrations  and 
aU  civil  disobedience  must  be  centered  on 
something.    In  other  words,  the  goals  must 
be  clearly  stated.    I  think  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  there  are  Instances  wherein 
the  process  of  frustration  with  the  structure 
of  things,  people  find  themselves  in  positions 
of  not  quite  being  able  to  see  the  unjust 
law.    But  they  see  Injustice  In  a  very  large 
sense  existing.     Consequently,  they  feel  the 
need  to  engage  In  civil  disobedience  to  caU 
attention  to  overall  Injustice.    At  that  point 
they  are  not  protesting  against  an   unjust 
law.     I  would  say  that  there  are  very  few 
unjust  laws  In  most  of  our  northern  com- 
munities.    There  are  some  unjust  laws,  I 
think,  on  the  housing  question  and  some 
other,  but  on  the  whole  the  laws  are  just. 
But  there  Lb  injustice,  and  there  are  com- 
munities which  do  not  work  with  vigor  and 
with  determination  to  remove  that  injustice. 
In  such  instances  I  think  men  of  conscience 
and  men  of  good  will  will  have  no  alternative 
but   to   engage    In   some   kind   of   civil   dis- 
obedience in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
injustices,  so  that  the  society  will  seek  to  rid 
itself  of  that  overall  injustice.     Again  I  say 
that  there  must  be  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
penalty. 

"I  think  there  must  be,  always,  in  a  non- 
violent movement,  a  sense  of  political  timing. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  any  form  of  demonstration.  I  think  we 
must  be  well  disciplined  and  think  through 
oiu-  moves,  and  we  must  clearly  define  our 
goals.  I  think  some  of  us,  for  example,  felt 
that  the  stall-in  at  the  World's  Pair  didn't 
quite  meet  that  test  because  certain  goals 
had  not  been  clearly  defined.  On  the  other 
hand  we  understood  the  discontent  and  the 
impatience  and  the  frustration,  and  the  dis- 
appointment, that  led  individuals  to  feel 
that  in  an  unfair  world,  maybe  people  should 
not  be  finding  it  too  easy  to  get  to  a  World's 
Pair.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  set 
clearly  defined  goals,  in  calling  for  demon- 
strations and  practicing  civil  disobedience." 
This  answer,  like  many  others,  is  full  of 
holes  and  dodges.  For  example,  according  to 
Dr.  King,  as  long  as  there  is  "discontent"  and 
"disappointment"  .Individuals  have  a  right  to 
"feel  that  in  an  unfair  world,  maybe  people 
should  not  be  finding  It  too  easy  to  get  to  a 
world's  fair."  And  thus  stall-ins  to  block 
the  road  between  New  York  City  and  the 
World's  Fair  on  opening  day  in  1964,  In- 
stead of  being  condemned,  gets  to  be  "under- 
stood." 

From  the  same  sotirces  came  the  sugges- 
tion that,  as  a  further  ■Jiemonstration  of  "dis- 
content" and  "disappointment"  with  "an  un- 
fair world"  people  should  open  their  faucets 
In  their  private  homes  and  let  water  rvm  to 
waste.  A  simpler  name  for  this  conduct  is 
sabotage.  Where  is  the  end  to  this  type  of 
civil  disobedience?  It  seems  that  private 
sabotage,  stall-ins  on  the  highway,  lie-ins 
in  the  White  House,  in  the  oflBces  of  Gover- 
nors and  mayors,  and  In  the  offices  of  other 
governmental  agencies,  do  not  suggest  that 
the  end  is  in  sight. 

There  is  also  Implied  in  Dr.  King's  last 
answer,  that  if  once  you  state  yovir  goal,  then 
you  are  Justified  in  proceeding  with  marches 
and  demonstrations,  to  a  point  which.  It 
seems  to  a  lawyer.  Is  constitutionally  inde- 
fensible. Let  me  Illustrate  with  a  graphic 
example  that  has  only  come  to  the  fore  in 
Chicago  this  very  month.  In  the  June  13, 
1965,  New  York  Times,  there  appeared  a  story 
under  the  head  of  "150  Jailed  In  Chicago 
Sitdown  Over  Rehiring  of  School  Chief."  The 
repeated  demonstrations  In  Chicago  were 
designed  to  compel  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
to  discharge  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  The  demonstrators 
stated  their  goal.  "Ben  Willis  must  go." 
Their  demonstrations  included  lying  on  the 


streets    to   obstruct    traffic,    sit-ins   at   city 
hall  and  other  familiar  techniques. 

The  demonstrators,  aooordlng  to  the  Times, 
"•  •  •  were  led  today  by  the  Ber.  John  Porter, 
a  Negro  minister  who  Is  bead  of  the  Chicago 
affiliate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
and  by  Robert  Lucas,  also  a  Negro  and  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality." 

Unforttinately,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where.  If  you  can  gather  a  large  enough 
group  who  will  chant  and  sing  loud  enotigh. 
and  If  that  group  can  obstruct  the  normal 
operations  of  life  in  the  community  or  of 
agencies  of  government  and  that  group's  ac- 
tions are  carried  out  repeatedly,  then  they 
seem  to  feel  that  they  have  acquired  a  legal 
right  to  do  so.  Police  are  "brutal"  when  they 
stop  such  actions;  mayors  are  "xmfalr"  If 
they  seek  to  protect  life  and  property;  and 
Judges  and  the  law  are  denounced. 
Now,  why? 

Dr.  King  has  written  a  book  caUed  "Why 
We  Can't  Walt."  In  which  he  tells  \is  his 
philosophy  and  purpose: 

"The  purpose  of  oiu-  direct-action  pro- 
gram is  to  create  a  situation  so  crisis  packed 
that  it  will  Inevitably  open  the  door  to 
negotiation." 

At  another  point,  he  says:  "Actually,  we 
who  engage  In  nonviolent  direct  action  are 
not  the  creators  of  tension.  We  merely  bring 
to  the  surface  the  hidden  tension  that  is 
already  alive.  We  bring  It  out  in  the  open, 
where  It  can  be  seen  and  dealt  with." 

Thus,  we  have  the  phllosc^hy  and  purpose 
of  Dr.  King's  program.  It  Is  to  produce 
"crisis-packed"  situations  and  "tensldhs". 
Such  a  purpose  Is  the  very  opposite  of  non- 
violence, f(M-  the  atmosphere-of-crisls  policy 
leads  to  violence  by  provoking  violence.  And 
the  provocation  of  violence  is  violence.  To 
describe  such  provocations  as  "nonviolent" 
is  to  trifle  with  the  plain  meaning  of  words. 
The  perpetual  crisis  technique  has  been 
used  by  the  Communist  movement  through- 
out the  world.  Both  Communist  govern- 
ments and  parties  follow  it.  As  I  said,  it 
was  also  used  by  Hitler  in  Germany,  both 
on  his  road  to  power  and  after  power  came 
to  him,  as  a  means  of  justifying  his  arbi- 
trary, brutal  and  barbarous  policy.  It  has 
been  used  by  every  Fascist  country  we 
learned  to  know  and  abhor  in  this  century. 
It  Is  disruptive  of  democratic  society  and 
institutions. 

Whether  Dr.  King  knows  it  or  not,  or  wills 
it  or  not,  the  policy  of  perpetual  crisis,  of 
provoking  "tensions,"  as  he  calls  it.  and  of 
civil  disobedience,  are  disastrous  to  the 
Negro  people  themselves,  to  civil  liberties 
and  to  constitutional  government.  Such  a 
policy  flies  In  the  teeth  of  the  very  purpose 
of  our  Constitution,  which  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  preamble  to  be,  among  other  things, 
"to  insure  domestic  tranquility." 

It  is  time  that  the  organized  bar  is  heard 
on  this  question.  It  is  time  that  we  tell 
Dr.  King  and  his  devotees  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence that  the  rule  of  law  will  and  must 
prevail,  that  violators  of  the  law.  however 
lofty  their  aims  or  position  in  society,  are 
not  above  the  law.  Correction  of  injustices 
by  intimidation,  by  extra -legal  means,  or 
inspired  by  fear  of  violence  cannot  longer 
be  continued.  And  law  enforcement  author- 
ities must  make  it  clear  that  we  are  a  con- 
stitutional goveriunent  and  the  laws 
enacted  pursuant  to  our  Constitution  must 
be  obeyed  whether  the  individuals  or  groups 
affected  by  those  laws  believe  they  are  just 
or  not. 

In  absolute  as  well  as  relative  terms,  we  in 
the  United  States  have  built  a  democratic 
constitutional  system  second  to  none.  We 
have  done  so  by  recognizing  the  proper 
roles,  assigned  by  our  history  and  govern- 
mental philosophy,  to  the  separation  of 
powers  in  our  Government*    This  separation 
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reoogi  Izes  the  sovereignty  of  States  and 
dlstril  utes  ttie  political  and  governmental 
authorities  and  functions  at  the  Federal 
It  lays  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
i^lch  regulate  the  relations  of  gov- 
wlth  cltlxens  and  Inhabitants  of 
It  establishes  the  rule  of  law 
oonstltutlonB  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Nation  has  survived  because  of  the 
dedlc^lon  to  these  principles.  Our  Nation 
c  wtlnue  to  live  as  long  as  all  of  us, 
awyer  to  ditch  digger,  from  ^udge  to 
offloer,  insist  on  according  respect  and 
to    these    basic    values    of    our 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOh.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  FENNSTXVAMIA 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8. 1965 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing pebate  on  the  Antipoverty  Act 
,  I  suggested  that  the  ex- 
of  Pittsburgh  poverty  fighters, 
under  the  Mayor's  Committee 
Resources,  might  well  serve  as 
for  other  cities  encountering 
difOc^ties  with  their  programs.  It  gives 
me  g  -eat  pleasure  to  note  a  new  success 
by  tb  e  Pittsburgh  program.  SO  encour- 
agini  have  been  the  results  this  summer 
of  Pi  oject  Head  Start  In  my  home  city 
that  }lans  are  being  formulated  to  make 
it  a  yearlong  part  of  the  antipoverty 
effor  .  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark s  I  include  a  report  on  our  Head 
Start  program  from  the  September  3 
issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 
HzAD  Stast  Plan  Made  Yeab  Round — Pre- 

SC£  OOL    Am   HAQiZD    AS    SUCCESS    BT    MAYOR 

Bab  I 

Res  lilts  of  Plttbiu-gh's  Project  Head  Start 
have  t>een  so  encouraging  plans  are  under- 
way t }  make  It  a  year-long  part  of  the  city's 
effort.  Mayor  Joeeph  M.  Barr  said 


antlp  )verty 
yestei  day. 

Pre  ect  Head  Start  is  a  comprehensive  edu- 
catloi  ^  health  and   social   service   program 
deslgi  ed    to    help    preschool    children    from 
neighborhoods  to  "catch  up" 
starting  first  grade  or  kindergarten 


dlsad  rantaged 

befor^ 

this 
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SOME  1,160  PARTICIPATED 


Soi  le  1,160  children  took  part  In  the  sum- 
mer jrogram  in  58  public  and  parochial 
•choci  centers.     Mayor  Barr  said: 


"The  results  are  encouraging  to  all  of  us. 
Federal  officials  have  indicated  Pittsburgh's 
program  was  one  of  the  best  run  In  the 
country.  Because  of  the  good  results  and 
the  demonstrable  need  for  this  kind  of  pre- 
school program,  planning  is  now  underway 
to  make  Project  Head  Start  a  permanent, 
year-long  j»art  of  Pittsburgh's  antipoverty 
effort."  ^ 

Every  child  in  the  siunmer  program  re- 
ceived a  comprehensive  physical  and  dental 
examination,  including  testing  for  sight, 
hearing  and  anemia.  All  children  were 
served  breakfast  and  lunch  each  day. 

Special  trips  were  arranged  to  take  the 
children  to  libraries,  the  zoo,  parks  and  mu- 
seum. "For  most  of  these  children,  this  was 
their  first  exposure  to  such  facilities,"  Mayor 
Barr  said. 

OVER  3,000  HOMES  VISrrED 

Children  were  selected  for  Project  Head 
Start  by  citizens'  committees  in  each  of  eight 
designated  neighborhoods.  More  than  2,000 
homes  were  visited. 

Families  found  in  need  of  additional 
health,  legal  or  social  services  were  referred 
for  assistance  through  the  community  action 
program. 

Primary  credit  for  success  of  the  educa- 
tional phase  of  the  program  goes  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  School  Board  and  the 
Catholic  school  system,  which  established 
the  neighborhood  centers,  Mayor  Barr  said. 
Seventeen  community  agencies  provided 
services. 

■^  The  program  was  administered  by  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Resovirces, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation. 
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The  Epic  of  Benjamiii  Russell  Hanbj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OT   WYOMING 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record,  "The  Epic  of 
Benjamin  RusseU  Hanby,"  an  essay  on 
the  Ufe  of  the  American  songwriter  by 
J.  Fred  Rippy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Epic  op  Benjamin  Russell  Hanbt 

(By  J.  Fred  Rlppy) 
Although  he  died  shortly  after  the  middle 
at  his  34th  year,  Benjamin  Russell  Hanby 
qulcldy  became  famous  as  a  writer  at  the 
words  and  mxisic  of  popular  songs— well 
known  not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
also  in  most  of  the  Western  World-  Bom 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  village  of  Bush- 
ville  In  southeastern  Ohio  on  JiUy  22,  1833, 
some  12  years  after  the  adopUon  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  he  died  In  Chicago  on 
March  16,  1867.  at  the  beginning  of  the  un- 
pleasant Reconstruction  Era. 

He  Is  said  to  have  written  as  many  as  80 
songs;  and  at  least  4  of  them  have  been  sung 
by  many  people  In  many  lands.  Those  most 
pc^ular  in  the  United  States  are:  "Darling 
NeUy  Gray";  "Up  on  the  House  Top."  some- 
times listed  as  "Santa  Claus";  and  "Ole 
Shady,"  which  Is  a  song  of  a  contraband  run- 
away slave.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  sung 
overseas  Is  a  religious  hymn  entitled  "Who  Is 
He  In  Yonder  Stall?" 

Hanby's  father  and  the  years  of  trouble 
during  which  they  both  Uved  se«n  to  have 
been  the  main  sources  of  Benjamin's  Inspira- 
tion. Both  the  father,  WUltem  Hanby,  and 
hlB  son  hated  oppression  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  religion,  education,  and  freedcan  for 
all  human  beings. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  WIU  Hanby  was 
a  playmate  and  ch\im  of  William  McQufley, 
who  became  the  author  of  popular  readers 
adopted  year  after  year  In  schools  at  the 
United  States  from  their  first  appearance 
until  after  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  But 
William  Hanby  was  an  orphan  boy  who  soon 
became  an  Indentured  servant  o«f  a  bad  man 
named  Good:  Jacob  Good,  an  ex-convlct 
from  England  who  specialized  in  exploiting 
apprenticed  boys  and  engaged  In  other 
rackets  besides,  escaping  from  his  crimes  by 
forcing  his  boys  to  serve  him  as  alibis  and 
liars. 

But  Bill  Hanby  was  not  a  youth  devoid  of 
moral  scruples.  His  mother  was  a  very  re- 
llgiovis  woman  and  had  taught  him  to  tell 
the  truth.  He  refused  to  lie  even  tor  his 
stern  master;  whereupon  the  bad  man  named 
Good  beat  this  apprenticed  boy  half  to  death 
and  threatened  to  punish  him  even  more 
severely  If  he  ever  attempted  to  run  away. 
Already,  however,  BUI  Hanby  had  heard  of 
the  Northwee*  Territory  where  "neither 
slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude"  waa  per- 
mitted by  Federal  law,  and  he  soon  ran  away 
toward  the  West.    Making  a  perfect  story- 


book escape  from  a  second-story  window,  he 
hid  by  day  and  traveled  by  night  unt^  he 
supposed  he  had  reached  Ohio.  Moving 
westward  thereafter  in  broad  daylight,  he 
spied  a  house  on  top  of  a  hill;  and  making 
his  way  to  It  to  beg  for  food  and  directions, 
he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  he  was  In 
Virginia  and  the  house  belonged  to  a  planter 
and  slaveowner.  However,  the  owner  was 
away  from  home,  and  his  wife,  though  sus- 
pecting that  the  boy  was  a  runaway  Inden- 
tured servant,  was  a  klndhearted  lady  who 
pitied  and  shielded  the  lad  and  helped  him 
to  escape  to  his  destination.  Near  RushvlUe, 
in  southeastern  Ohio,  WUllam  Hanby  soon 
foimd  employment  in  the  harness  business 
with  a  man  named  Miller,  worked  his  way  up 
rapidly  to  a  partnerEhip,  and  fell  in  love 
with  Mr.  Miller's  daughter  Ann. 

Then,  at  this  critical  moment,  William 
Hanby's  conscience  began  to  pain  him  more 
than  usual,  until  finally  he  confessed  that  he 
was  a  refugee,  a  runaway  Indentured  servant 
from  the  forested  hills  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Millers  did  not  seriously  condemn  him. 
They  merely  urged  him  to  do  what  he  prob- 
ably already  had  in  mind  to  do;  namely,  re- 
turn to  Pennsylvania  and  effect  a  settlement 
with  Jacob  Good.  But  when  BUI  Hanby  ar- 
rived there  he  found  his  former  master  de- 
termined to  force  him  to  serve  out  his  term 
of  apprenticeship;  and  the  efforts  of  the  bad 
man  were  defeated  only  by  the  intervention 
of  a  humane  Judge  and  the  payment  of  a  fine 
that  consumed  nearly  all  of  young  Hanby's 
savings.  ,    ^     ^^.     . 

Nevertheless,  Bill  traveled  back  to  Ohio  in 
a  happy  mood  despite  the  depletion  of  his 
purse,  happy  because  he  was  now  free  in 
both  body  and  mind;  and.  of  course,  he  soon 
married  Ann  Miller.  Moreover,  he  eventually 
became  a  minister  and  a  bishop  In  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  helped  to 
found  Otterbeln  CoUege  (1846),  and  offered 
his  5 -room  house — ^by  then  almost  filled  with 
children — for  occasional  use  as  a  station  for 
runaway  slaves  arriving  by  underground 
railroad.  Among  those  shelt^ed  and  hlddefi 
was  a  runway  from  Kentucky  named  Joseph 
Selby  who  arrived  in  1842,  and  in  that  house 
on  his  dying  bed  told  the  pathetic  story  of 
a  long-lost  sweetheart  named  "Nelly  Gray," 
who  had  been  carried  away  to  the  Deep  South 
by  a  slave  trader. 

Benjamin  Russell  Hanby  was  only  9  years 
old  at  this  time.  But  he  never  forgot  this 
pathetic  and  dramatic  experience;  and  a  few 
years  later,  while  on  a  visit  to  Kentucky,  he 
witnessed  a  slave  auction  that  refreshed  his 
memory  of  the  deathbed  scene  ct  his  child- 
hood. PlnaUy,  In  the  year  1866  he  poured  the 
tenderness  and  tears  of  his  sensitive  nature 
into  the  words  and  music  of  "Darling  NeUy 
Gray."  Although  he  was  23  at  the  time  he 
produced  his  popular  song,  he  was  only  a 
sophomore.  His  higher  education  had  been 
delayed  by  hard  work  required  to  support 
the  large  famUy  of  a  preacher.  By  this  time 
music  had  gained  his  primary  Interest — per- 
haps with  one  exception:  a  girl  named  Kate 
Winter,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  In  love. 

Kate  Winter  was  the  only  child  of  fairly 
wealthy  parents  who  lived  In  a  big  house  in 
WestervUle.  Ohio,  near  the  Otterbeln  campxis. 
and  Kate's  mother  tried  to  break  up  this  love 
affair.    But  her  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Otterbeln's  music  teacher,  ComelU  Walker, 
taught  both  Kate  Winter  and  Ben  Hanby, 
felt  that  the  two  were  a  good  match,  and 
encouraged  their  courtship.  Serving  as  a 
sort  of  post  office  for  the  couple,  she  carried 


their  letters  back  and  forth  on  her  visits  to 
the  two  homes.  The  Hanby's  finally  managed 
to  arrange  a  pfurty  in  honor  at  Kate;  and 
during  a  pause  on  that  occasion,  a  group  of 
Otterbeln  college  students  stepped  forward 
and  sang  "Darling  NeUy  Gray,"  sang  it  in 
pubUc  for  the  first  time;  and  that  con- 
niving music  teacher  exclaimed:  "Ben.  that's 
a  wonderful  song;  you  should  have  it  pub- 
lished." And  published  it  was  befwe  the 
end  of  the  year  1856 — with  a  dedication  to 
Cornelia  Walker. 

But  it  was  2  years  later,  after  Ben  had  re- 
ceived his  diploma  from  Otterbeln  College, 
before  he  and  Kate  were  married.  Arguing 
that  the  wide  popularity  of  his  song  was 
compensation  enough  for  Ben  Hanby,  the 
publisher  had  tried  to  derive  him  of  his 
royalties,  and  a  tedious  lawsuit  had  brought 
only  a  small  return,  half  ot  which  he  had 
to  share  with  an  attorney.  It  therefore 
seemed  desirable  to  find  a  salaried  position 
before  assuming  the  obligations  of  matri- 
mony. 

Benjamin  Russell  Hanby  worked  In  many 
occupations    during   the   remainder   of    his 
short    life.     He   traveled    in   Pennsylvania. 
Maryland,  and  other  States  as  agent  for  his 
alma  mater;  taught  in  an  Ohio  academy;  be- 
came pastor  of  a  United  Bretliren  church; 
was  forced  to  resign  from  his  pMtorate  be- 
cause be  insisted  that  instrumental  music 
should  be  a  part  of  pubUc  worship;  estab- 
lished a  small  mvuslc  school  for  little  children. 
By  the  year  1864  he  had  become  so  widely 
known   by   virtue  of   the  popularity  off  his 
songs  that  the  John  Churcih  Music  Co.  of 
Cincinnati  employed  him,  and  the  foUowing 
year  he  was  able  to  transfer  to  the  more 
distinguished  musical  eetablisbment  at  Root 
&  Cady  in  Chicago,  where  for  the  rest  of 
his  brief  life  he  wrote  son^s  for  schools  and 
churches  and  the  common  people;  and  In  otrf- 
laboration  with  George  P.  Root— a  songster 
already   famous   for   his    "JujH   Before   14»e 
Battle.  Mother,"  his  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp, 
the  Boys  Are  Marching,"  and  several  others— 
Hanby  published  a  musical  periodical,  "Our 
Song  Birds,"  in  1866-67. 

Did  Ben  Hanby's  musical  career  taring  him 
material  fortune  as  well  as  •imofl*  global 
fame?  This  writer  must  oonf eas  tfaa*  he  can- 
not  answer  tbat  question  sattsfactarlly  be- 
cause such  btagrapihloia  afcetahes  as  tas  Iwb 
been  able  to  discover  are  moatty  sUent  on 
ttiis  subject.  Ben%  wife's  psrenta,  described 
as  wealthy,  oould  easUy  have  financed  him 
and  Kate  ajxl  their  two  smaU  children;  and. 
like  many  artists  of  his  day  and  before  and 
after,  Benjamin  Ruaseil  Hanby  was  probably 
Uttle  concerned  wtth  material  gains.  Rich  or 
poor,  he  lived  at  a  most  opportune  ei»  for 
the  producer  of  songs  for  the  p>eople.  It 
was  a  period  of  crtato  that  culmlnsted  In 
dvU  war  and  Its  bitter  aftermath,  and  he  re- 
sided m  one  of  the  main  centers  at  Northern 
agitation  and  propaganda.  And  yet,  a*  lesrt 
one  of  his  songs  was  widely  sung  by  both 
sides  in  the  conflict  and  was  destined  to  be 
sung  in  both  North  and  South  for  many 
years  to  come. 

"Darling  Nelly  Gray"  became  a  campfire 
song  of  the  Union  Army  and,  st«ngely 
enough  In  vle«w  at  Ms  aJitUUmrj  sentUnent. 
was  also  loved  In  the  South  and  sung  by  Con- 
federate soldiers  both  In  camp  and  on  ^ 
inarch.  It  was  surpsssed  in  popolsrlty 
among  Southerners  only  by  'TXUb."  PU*- 
etts  men  played  'TJarllng  Kelly  OnT"  <« 
their    way    bo    Gettyrtnuig,    and    the    Oon-^ 
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federal  ee  sang  and  played  It  dtxrlng  the  Siege 
ot  Vlcl  sbxirg 
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Fltzbugh   Lee    named   his   horse 
( rray,  and  the  horse  ridden  by  Jeff  er- 
as he  reviewed  the  Army  of  North- 
bore  the  same  name.     Pickett 
the  song  In  letters  to  his  young 
And,  needless  to  say.  It  was  a 
of   Generals   Grant,    Sherman,   and 
It  was  also  a  favorite  of  Texas 
.  along  the  Chlsholm  Trail  and  at  the 
snd  In  Abilene  and  Dodge  City,  where 
_  It  in  the  saloons  and  as  they  stag- 
Uong  the  streets.     Nor  was  It  unfa- 
to   those  who   traveled   westward   In 
wagons.    Its  most  poignant  lines  are 
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Farewell 


"Oh,  ^y  darling  Nelly  Gray,  up  In  heaven 

there  they  say 
That  theyll  never  take  you  from  me  any 

more. 
I'm  afcomlng,  coming,  coming,  as  the  angels 

clear  the  way, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore." 
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are  getting  blinded  and  I  cannot 
see  my  way. 

there's  somebody   knocking  at  the 
door. 

hear  the  angels  calling,  and  I  see  my 
Nelly  Gray. 

to  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 


no  other  song  produced  by  Hanby 

widely  known  and  acclaimed  in  this 

But  "Ole  Shady"  could  be  heard 

and  years  on  the  Eteamboats  that 

he  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  and  their 

irles,   in  the  river  settlements  along 

>anks — and  at  several  Republican  Na- 

Conventlons  as  well. 

Benjamin  P.  Butler,  during  the  Civil 

had    refused    to    surrender    riinaway 

to  their  Southern  owners  unless  the 

would  swear  allegiance  to  the  Union, 

declared  their  runaways  contraband 

the  owners  refused,  thus  bypassing 

fugitive-slave  law.    Informed  of 

policy,  the  Negroes  fled  from  their 

by  the  thousands,  and  "I's  contra- 

'  became  a  happy  phrase  among  them : 

yah!  yah!  darkies,  laugh  wld  me, 

le  white  folks  say  Ole  Shady  is  free: 

't  you  see  dat  de  Jubilee  is  a-comln', 

Comin*.     Hall!  mighty  day. 

"Ole  iiars  got  scared  and  so  did  his  lady, 
Dla  ( hUe  breaks  for  Ole  Uncle  Aby, 
Opei)    de    gates    out.    here's    Ole    Shady 

a-comln', 
Comln*.   Hail!  mighty  day." 


hid 
cai  e 
F  deral 


"Ho,  ho,  ho!    Who  wouldn't  go! 
Ho,  ho,  ho!     Who  wouldn't  go! 
Up  on  the  house  top,  click,  click,  click, 
Down  thro'  the  chimney  with  good  Saint 
Nick." 

And  the  same  has  been  true  in  the  South 
of  Hanby's  worshipful  hymn  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  first  verse  and  chorus  of  which  I  quote: 

"Who  is  He  in  Yonder  stall? 
At  His  feet  we  humbly  fall. 

"  'Tis  the  Lord,  O  wondrous  story ! 
Tis  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Glory; 
At  His  feet  we  humbly  fall, 
Crown  Him,  crown   Him  Lord   of   all." 

But  Ira  D.  Sankey  and  Dwlght  L.  Moody, 
in  the  course  of  their  great  revivals,  made 
the  hymn  familiar  in  the  North  and  in  the 
British  Isles,  where  it  soon  appeared  in  all 
the  Protesftant  hymnals  and  whence  it  was 
carried  by  missionaries  to  most  of  the  world. 

I  conclude  my  essay  with  a  laudatory  state- 
ment found  in  an  address  recently  delivered 
by  Judge  Earl  Hoover  of  Cleveland  >  in  the 
Church  of  the  Presidents — National  Presby- 
terian Church — on  Connecticut  Avenue  In 
Washington.  DC: 

"Bom  near  an  Ohio  crosoroad.  Never  had 
much  money  to  Jingle  in  his  {xjckets.  Wrote 
his  music  mostly  from  Ohio  crossroad  vil- 
lages: "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  at  WesterviUe; 
"Ole  Shady"  at  Seven  Mile;  "Up  on  the  House 
Top"  at  New  Paris.  FinaJly,  after  all  this 
apprenticeship  on  the  crossroads,  he  gets 
a  big  break  ajid  is  brought  to  Chicago,  but 
death   cuts  him   down  almost   immediately. 

"In  this  epic  story  move  Generals  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Lee,  and  Pickett:  slav- 
ery; the  underground  railroad;  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States:  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg; 
the  Siege  of  Vicksbxirg;  the  March  Prom 
Atlanta  to  the  Sea;  •  •  •  political  cam- 
paigns; Negro  minstrel  troupes;  •  •  •  Rob- 
ert IngersoU  and  James  G.  Blaine:  Dwlght  L. 
Moody  and  Ira  D.  Sankey;  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln and  Teddy  Roosevelt;  •  •  •  the  Church 
of  England;  •  •  •  a  young  Ohio  minister 
forced  to  give  up  his  pulpit  because  he 
brought  musical  Instriunents  into  the 
church;  a  youth  whose  music  swerved  the 
course  of  history.  •  •  •  enlivened  the 
campflres  both  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
Union,  of  the  pioneer  traveling  west  in  his 
covered  wagon,  and  of  cowboys  driving  cat- 
tle ••  •  from  Texas  to  Abilene;  music — 
Immortal  mvisic — that  encompassed  the 
globe  and  still,  after  a  centiiry.  Is  sung  on 
every  continent. 


late  as   1896  Theodore  Roosevelt   was 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  Republican 
by   this   improvised  verse   from 
that  iamous  aong  of  the  runaway  slave: 


up,  ole  gal,  an'  blow  your  horn, 
you  see  de  dust  arlsln'  ober  de  corn? 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  shore's  you'   born, 
!    Hail  mighty  day." 


CO  nin 


third   verse  of   the   original   song,   a 
of  General  Sherman,  could  hardly 
been  welcomed  by  the  South  during 
and  the  years  inunediately  foUow- 


Thj 
favorite 
have 
the 
Ing: 

"Gooii-bye  Mars   Jeff,   good-bye   Mls'r   Ste- 
phens 
*Scu^  dls  darkey  for  takln'  his  leavlns. 
"Spe^t  pretty  soon  you'll  hear  Uncle  Alae's 

a-comln'. 
Comln'.    Hail  mighty  day." 


was  "Up  on  the  House  Top."  Hanby's 
Chrtstmaa  song,  first  published  in 
much  appreciated  and  sung  in  the 
Bo  far  a«  I  have  been  able  to  dls- 
Joyful  and  t>eautiful  as  such  verses 
seem  tome: 


the  house  top  reindeer  pause, 
Jumps  good  old  Santa  Claiis; 
thro'  the  chimney  with  lots  of  toys 
the  little  ones,  Christmas  Jpyc 


f  )r 


^  In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  I  have 
relied  heavily  upon  Judge  Hoover's  eloquent 
address,  which  was  Inserted  in  the  Appendix 
(pp.  4406—4412)  of  the  dally  Congressional 
RzcoBD  for  Aug.  9,  1965.  Very  brief  accounts 
of  Hanby's  life  and  works  have  appeared 
in  the  "Dictionary  of  American  Biography" 
(vol.  8.  p.  217,  with  a  bibliographical  note) 
and  "The  National  Cyclopaedia"  (vol.  23,  pp. 
124^125). 

Judge  Hoover,  p>erhaps  too  enthusiastically 
under  the  fervor  of  State  pride,  proclaimed 
Hanby  the  Stephen  Foster  of  Ohio.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  similarities.  Both  com- 
posed Negro  songs  and  both  died  young, 
though  Hanby's  working  time  was  5  years 
shorter  than  Foster's. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LIV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAIXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9, 1965 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of    Alabama,     Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  of 


Alabama's  economic  strength  is  the  ex- 
tensive and  still-growing  system  of  wa- 
terways. The  following  article  from  the 
Birmingham  News  describes  that  devel- 
opment: 

Fourth  in  the  Nation  in  miles  of  Improved 
waterways  open  to  navigation,  Alabama  has 
the  potential  to  move  into  the  No.  1  position 
among  all  the  States.  Today's  1,000  miles  of 
9-foot  channel  may  well  extend  to  a  full 
1,700  miles  within  a  few  years. 

Of  prime  lmi>ortance  Is  the  fact  that  con- 
tinuing studies  for  more  navigable  mileage 
as  well  as  work  on  actual  projects  is  under- 
way. Congress  already  has  authorized  com- 
prehension development  of  the  State's  river 
basins  to  provide  navigation,  hydroelectric 
power,  flood  control,  recreation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Funds  are  on  hand  for  work 
on  some  of  these  projects.  Continuing  mod- 
ernization and  Improvwnent  Is  a  certainty. 

The  Tennessee  River  enters  Alabama  near 
Chattanooga,  flows  south,  west  and  north 
more  than  250  miles  where  It  again  enters 
Tennessee  and  moves  on  to  Join  the  Ohio 
River  at  Paducah.  Ky.  A  ^-foot  navigation 
channel  now  extends  from  itnoxvllle  through 
Alabama  to  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 

More  than  13  million  tons  of  cargo  are  now 
transported  each  year  through  the  Alabama 
portion  of  the  Tennessee's  flow,  the  route 
connecting  the  State's  Inland  ports  at  Flor- 
ence, Muscle  Shoals,  Decatur,  Huntsville  and 
Guntersville. 

The  Warrior  and  Black  Warrior  Rivers  flow 
through  and  serve  a  rich  mineral  and  manu- 
facturing area  in  and  near  the  Birmingham 
district.  The  Warrior  flows  south  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tombigbee  and  then  joins 
the  Alabama  to  form  the  Mobile  River.  Tom- 
bigbee headwaters  rise  in  northeast  Missis- 
sippi and  west  Alabama.  A  strong  move  is 
underway  to  obtain  funds  to  dig  a  channel 
connecting  this  system  with  the  Tennessee, 
opening  up  the  Midwest  to  Alabama  industry 
for  direct  water  transport. 

A  half  century  ago  the  Federal  Grovernment 
built  a  series  of  small  locks  and  dams  to 
provide  navigation  from  Mobile  to  Port  Bir- 
mingham, a  total  of  467  river  miles.  Including 
tributaries.  Greater  tonnage,  bigger  barges 
and  tugboats  made  those  facilities  obsolete, 
and  the  Government  is  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  completing  a  modernization  pro- 
gram replacing  those  Installations  with  four 
larger  locks  and  dams,  110  feet  wide  and  600 
feet  long. 

The  Warrtor-Tombigbee  is  one  of  the  busi- 
est and  most  useful  water  routes  in  the 
Southeast,  and  has  an  Increasingly  impor- 
tant role  In  industrial  Alabama.  More  than 
50  industrial  plants  have  located  along  its 
banks  in  recent  years. 

Alabama  Power  Co.  has  built  a  large  hydro- 
electric dam  on  the  headwater  tributary  to 
control  the  downstream  flow  and  maintain  a 
9-foot  navigation  channel  at  all  times. 

Alabama  and  Coosa  Rivers  and  tributaries 
form  one  of  the  largest  river  systems  In  the 
Southeast.  From  its  head  at  Montgomery 
to  gulf  level  at  the  mouth  It  extends  314 
miles.  Prom  Rome,  Ga.,  to  Montgomery,  the 
Coosa  flows  286  miles.  The  basin  contains 
27  Alabama  covmtles.  an  area  which  in  recent 
years  has  moved  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  economy. 

Navigation  has  been  possible  on. the  Coosa 
from  Rome  to  the  rapids  below  Childers- 
biu-g.  Ala.  The  Alabama  has  been  navigable 
through  the  years  to  light-draft  vessels  and 
the  lower  125  miles  has  been  of  sufficient 
depth  to  carry  modern  tugs  and  barges  two- 
thirds  of  the  year. 

Congress  has  authorized  one  navigation 
dam  and  two  multiple-purpose  dams  on  the 
Alabama  to  provide  a  9-foot  channel  from 
the  mouth  to  Montgomery  and  up  the  Coosa 
to  Wetumpka,  a  total  of  325  miles. 

Alabama  Power  is  in  the  midst  of  a  huge 
construction  program  on  the  Coosa,  follow- 
ing which  the  Government  is  expected  to 
|ngt.|Lii    locks    to   provide   navigation    from 
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Mobile  to  Gadsden  within  the  next  decade, 
improvements  from  Gadsden  to  Borne  are 

*^so  authorized  by  Ctongress  Is  the  devel- 
ooment  of  the  Chattahoochee  for  266  miles 
from  the  Oulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  to 
Phenlx  City,  Ala.  This  will  provide  a  9-foot 
navigaUon  channel,  reduction  of  flooding, 
development  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  In- 
creased water  supply.    Dam  construction  is 

^'^toprovement  of  the  Choctawatchee  and 
Conecuh  Rivers  is  anticipated  within  a  few 
years  The  Corps  of  Engineers  U  engaged 
in  studies  on  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  benefits.  „,,.*, 

When  planned  improvements  on  the  State  s 
waterways  are  completed  by  the  end  of 
1970,  every  covmty  in  the  State  will  be 
within  80  miles  of  navigable  water. 

As  business  and  Government  leaders  see 
it.  this  will  be  the  key  to  Alabama  becom- 
ing the  Southeast's  economic  leader. 


Invitation  to  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  9. 1965 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  broad- 
cast over  Jefferson  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  on  August  31. 1965.  The 
editorial  Is  entitled  "Invitation  to  Vio- 
lence." I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNvn-ATiON  TO  Violence 
Students  of  psychology  are  familiar  with 
the  negative  suggestion  that  brings  positive 
results.  If  you  tell  a  child  not  to  play  in 
the  mud,  you  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
him  playing  In  the  mud  In  the  next  6  min- 
utes. Telling  him  not  to  do  something  may 
put  the  idea  In  his  mind  when  he  may  not 
have  thought  of  It  before. 

President  Johnson's  warning  that  there 
may  be  riots  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  now  60-percent  Negro,  If  the 
Capital's  racial  problems  are  npt  solved  could 
be  put  in  the  class  of  the  negative  suggestion 
that  might  lead  to  an  unfortunate  result. 

Riots  do  not  occur  as  the  result  of  plan- 
ning by  the  general  public,  and  probably 
very  few  people  in  Washington  have  been 
considering  starting  a  riot.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  feeling  In  Washington  that 
the  President  phrased  his  warning  in  an 
effort  to  force  Congress  Into  acting  on  a 
home  rule  bill  for  the  city. 

If  enough  discontented  people  chose  to 
do  so.  they  might  reason:  "The  President 
says  we  can  riot  if  we  dont  get  home  rule. 
So  let's   go." 

Of  course,  the  President  did  not  think  of 
It  in  that  way  at  all.  But  as  a  former 
schoolteacher,  he  might  have  recalled 
Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar."  This  was 
the  classic  example  oS  a  negative  suggestion 
by  Marc  Anthony  that  Incited  a  mob.  led 
to  civil  war,  and  almost  overthrew  an  empire. 
The  tinderbox  of  Washington  is  In  many 
ways  as  dangerous  today  as  Rome  was  when 
Mark  Antony  made  his  famous  speech.  Be- 
cause there  really  Is  hnmlnent  danger  In 
the  situation,  it  is  even  more  important  to 


avoid  saying  anything  thai  could  be  taken 
as  an  invitation  to  violence. 

Possible  home  rule  for  .Washington  and 
racial  t*"»<""*  there  an  two  different  things, 
and  no  one  should  be  encouraged  to  think 
they  are  connected.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  would  say  that  the  pec^le  of  the 
city  should  have  a  greater  voice  In  their 
local  affairs.  But  as  the  President  said, 
Washington  does  not  have  normal  conditions. 
The  reason  that  Congress  has  governed 
Washington  up  to  now  is  because  so  many 
of  the  city's  problems  concern  Federal  rather 
than  local  services  and  instltuUons.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  not  enough  attention 
has  been  given  in  the  past  to  the  needs  of 
the  private  population.  But  if  there  is  a 
time  of  crisis  now,  then  this  is  not  the  time 
to  change  the  system  drastically. 

Washington  has  many  problems  in  hous- 
ing, employment,  education,  and  rising 
crime  rates  that  would  not  be  solved  over- 
night by  giving  home  rule  to  the  residents. 
Yet  their  sullen  frustration  at  these  prob- 
lems is  only  needled  further  by  public  state- 
mente  from  the  President  which  are  Intend- 
ed to  put  political  presstire  on  Congress,  but 
might  have  the  result  of  making  an  explosive 
situation  worse. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  striking  matches  In 
powder  factories. 

Invitation  to  respond  has  been  sent  to 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyer, 


Mif>htt#>i  Schwemer,  24.  and  Andrew  Good- 
man, 20,  both,  northerners  and  white,  had 
hope  for  Neshoba  Ooimty  and.  indeed,  all  of 
lOMiMaippL  Their  Negro  comrade,  James 
Chaney,  21,  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  had  hope, 
too — that  Negroes  might  be  free,  that  Ne- 
groes and  whites  might  learn  to  live  together. 
They  were  q>eclal  young  men.  That  is  why 
they  disappeared  on  a  June  night  In  1964. 

Forty-four  days  later,  their  bodies  were  dug 
out  of  a  red -clay  dam  on  the  old  John 
Townsend  place,  5  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
They  had  Ijeen  shot  to  death.  Chaney's  body 
had  been  mangled. 

Southern  Justice  is  segregated.  Judges, 
Juries,  sheriffs,  police.  Hoopers,  and  FBI 
agents  are  white.  So  are  Jailers,  bailiffs,  mar- 
shals, lawyers,  stenographers,  clerks,  and 
coroners  who  command  southern  court- 
houses and  Jails  and  electric  chairs. 

Federal  courts,  11  Southern  States 


Circuit  court  judges — 
District  court  judges... 

U.S.  conimissloners 

t).8.  clerks 

Deputy  U.S.  clerks 

U.S.  attorneys 

Assistant  r.S. 

attorneys 

Jury  commissioners 

U.S.  marshals 

Deputy  U.S.  marshals. 


Southern  Justice  Is  Segregated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  lacHnujr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
27,  Natchez,  Miss.,  civil  rights  leader, 
George  Metcalfe,  was  seriously  wounded 
when  a  bomb,  hidden  beneath  the  hood 
of  his  car,  exploded  as  he  turned  on  the 
ignition.  The  FBI  in  Mississippi  im- 
mediately announced  it  would  take 
charge  of  the  hunt  for  the  Iwmbers  and 
Mayor  Nosser,  of  Natchez,  called  for  the 
apprehension  and  bringing  to  justice  of 
the  criminal.  But  a  forecast  of  major 
trouble  in  Mississippi  has  been  made. 
Both  mansmen  and  members  of  the 
militant  Negro  Deacons  for  Defense  are 
known  to  be  heavily  armed.  Negro  citi- 
zens of  Mississippi  have  declared  that 
since  there  is  a  total  collapse  of  law  and 
order  in  that  State  and  since  they  can- 
not obtain  protection  from  Federal 
sources,  they  will  no  longer  suffer  mur- 
der and  atrocities  upon  their  homes  and 
persons  without  defensive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  recent  news 
articles,  one  from  Look  magazine  and 
one  from  the  Washington  Post,  which 
set  forth  in  starkest  terms  the  story  of 
southern  justice  which  has  now  brought 
us  to  this  fearsome  threshold. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  Look  magazine] 

SouTHSKN   Jnsncx 

(By  Charles  Morgan,  Jr.) 

They  were  an  unlikely  trio  on  an  unlikely 
trip.  Few  young  people  go  to  Philadelphia, 
Miss.,  except  to  visit  the  campgrounds  of  the 
"granddaddy  of  county  fairs."  Neshoba 
County's  people  are  older;  most  of  the  young 
folk  move  away. 
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In  the  Deep  South,  where  Sunday  morning 
foot  washing  may  precede  Sunday  evening 
killing,  JusUce  is  a  weaptm  of  repression. 
Lawmen  are  elected  because  they  "know  how 
to  handle  niggers."  So  do  Judges.  Yet  Ne- 
groes are  told  to  fight  their  battle  In  white 
courts — covirts  that  free  wtiite  killers  of  Ne- 
groes, but  punish  Negroes  harshly  for  minor 
offenses  against  whites.  Meanwhile  the  list 
of  dead  is  growing: 

William  L.  Moore.  35.  white  Baltimw*  post- 
man.    Shot  near  AttaUa,  Ala.,  April  23,  1963. 

Medgar  W.  Evers.  37,  NAACP  field  secretary. 
Ambushed  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  June  12,  1963. 

Denlse  McNair,  11,  Cynthia  Wesley,  Carol 
Robertson,  and  Addle  Mae  Collins.  14,  Negro 
schoolgirls.  Killed  in  church  bombing. 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  September  15.  1963. 

Johimy  Robinson.  16,  Negro.  Killed  by 
policeman's  shotgun  after  church  bombing, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  September  15,  1963. 

Lemuel  A.  Penn,  49,  Negro  school  official 
returning  to  Washington,  D.C.,  from  Army 
Reserve  training.  Killed  by  shotgun  blast 
on  north  Georgia  highway,  July  11,  1984. 

Jlmmie  Lee  Jackson.  26,  Negro.  Accord- 
ing to  witnesses,  shot  by  State  trooper  while 
protecting  his  mother  from  beating.  Marlon, 
Ala.,  February  18,  1965.     Died,  February  26. 

The  Reverend  James  J.  Reeb.  38,  white 
Boston  Unitarian  minister,  clubbed.  Selma, 
Ala..  March  9,  1965.    Died,  March  11. 

Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo,  39.  white  Detroit 
housewife,  killed  on  U.S.  Highway  80  near 
Selma,  Ala..  March  25,  1965.  following 
Montgomery  march. 

And  there  are  forgotten  casualties;  Walter 
Bergman,  freedom  rider  from  Detroit,  crip- 
pled in  a  beating  on  a  bus  near  Birmingham. 
He  will  spend  his  life  walking  with  canes. 
Little  Sarah  Jean  Collins,  12.  almost  totally 
blinded  in  the  bombing  of  the  church  in 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

And  forgotten  murders:  Emmett  Till,  14, 
Negro,  murdered  August  28.  1955.  HU  kUlers 
went  free.  Mack  Charles  Parker,  23,  Negro, 
lynched  April  25,  1959.  No  one  remembers 
the  names  of  the  two  white  men  killed  In 
the  Ole  Miss  riot,  Oxford,  Miss.,  September 
30.  1962.  And  no  one  will  ever  know  how 
many  more  victims  lie  awash  In  the  swamps 
and  bayous  of  the  Deep  South. 

The  struggle  In  the  South  Is  not  a  battle 
for  law  and  order.  It  is  the  struggle  of  law, 
new  law,  against  the  harsh,  old  order. 
Troopers    and    deputies    who    club    demon- 
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straton  In  Selma.  Ala.,  bombings  and  arson 
acroas  t  le  South,  the  murdered,  blinded  and 
malme^are  all  part  of  a  wUUul  defiance  ol 
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(Prom  the  Washington  PoBt) 

SEGKEG4|nON    THUVXS    ON    JiM    CROW    JUSTICI 

(By  Jack  Nelson) 
Atuu^a. — You  might  say  It  was  a  case  of 
consclei  ice. 
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State  capitol  building  In  the  South, 

cdBdal  and  a  reporter  were  poring 

refeords  of  criminal  cases.     They  bad 

intll  It  was  dark  outside  because  the 

lad  wanted  It  that  way. 

It  comes  to  the  Negro,  the  callous- 
some  courts  Is  unbelievable,"  he  had 
Certainly,  I'll  help  you  all  I  can.     I 
you  plenty  of  cases.    But  come  at 
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the  above  killings,  not  a  single  con- 
has  been  obtained. 
Schwemer.  James  Chaney,  Andrew 
may  have  cried  out  that  night  in 
We  win  never  know.    If  they  did, 
for  Justice. 


,  he  could  not  afford  to  be  iden- 
an  attempt  to  pini}oint  the  evils 
Crow  Justice,  which  pervades  south- 
,  enforcing  segregation  with 
double    standard     of    crime     and 
nt. 
3e  wanted  to  help   because   the   In- 
of  the  system  sickened  him. 
t  even  Identify  the  State,"  the  official 
he  handed  the  reporter  a  stack  of 
"It's  Immaterial  anyway.    The  same 
happen  In  other  States." 

Negro  boy,  who  had  never  been 

,  was  hunting  when  a  gang  of  white 

a  drinking  binge  happened  by  and 

to  "devil"  him.    One  of  them  grabbed 

and  it  accidentally  fired,  killing  the 

leading  citizen. 

white  Jury  convicted  the  Negro  of 
and  sentenced  him  to  life  imprison- 


'tlke 


boy  had  been  white."  a  witness  said. 

would  have  been  tried. ' 

^derly  white  woman.  Jaywalking  de- 

repeatedly  warned  by  police,  was 

hen  she  walked  into  the  side  of  a  car 

by  a  Negro.     No  case  was  made  im- 

,  but  several  days  later,  after  pres- 

the  woman's  relatives,  the  Negro  was 

with  manslaughter. 

neighbor,  who  witnessed  the  in- 
sald  he  was  "not  a  nigger  lover."  but 
Negro  was  railroaded, 
had  been  two  white  men."  he  said. 
would  have  pulled  time." 
man  does  not  have  to  die  for  a  Ne- 
be  prosecuted  for  a  major  crime  as 
t  of   an   auto    accident   In    one    case 
a    white     man     suffered     a    broken 
a  two-car  collision,  an  elderly  Negro 
sentenced   to  8   years  for  assault 
to  murder, 
teenagers  often  suffer  harsh  punish- 
first  offenses, 
youth  without  an  arrest  record  had 
State  looking  for  a  Job.    Hungry  and 
,  he  broke  into  a  small  grocery  and 
Vienna  sausage  from  a  can  when 
collared  him.     He  got  5  years  for 


room  or  the  ooomiunlty.  But  that  Is  what 
often  happens.  BtitPf^>»<"g  must  be  done  to 
guard  tbe  rights  of  people  \inable  to  take  care 
of  themsetves." 

More  than  half  of  the  cases  shown  the  re- 
porter involved  defendants  who  were  tried  or 
pleaded  guilty,  without  benefit  of  counsel, 
on  accusations  drawn  by  prosecutors. 

"The  most  glaring  abuses  are  in  that  area," 
the  official  said. 

None  of  those  cases  In  any  way  concerned 
civil  rights  demonstrations. 

But.  reports  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission document,  hundreds  of  instances  in 
which  Negroes  in  desegregation  cases  and 
Negroes  and  whites  in  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions have  been  treated  imjustly  by  courts 
and  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  South. 

Daniel  H.  Pollitt,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  has  pointed  out 
that  even  attorneys  seeking  to  defend  civil 
rights  workers  often  run  into  trouble  in  Jim 
Crow  courtrooms.  Writing  in  the  December 
1964,  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  PolUtt  de- 
clared: 

"The  small  band  of  southern  attorneys 
who  imdertake  'racial'  litigation  often  find 
the  common  courtesies  of  the  bench  and 
bar  denied  them." 

Of  the  arrest  of  Clyde  Kennard.  the  first 
Negro  applicant  to  all-white  Mississippi 
Southern  University,  Pollitt  wrote: 

"He  was  convicted  of  stealing  five  sacks  of 
chicken  feed  on  the  basis  of  rather  tenuous 
evidence.  His  lawyer  was  charged  with  con- 
tempt of  court  for  explaining  to  the  press 
that  the  sentence  of  7  years  hard  labor  was  a 
'mock«7  of  Justice.'  " 

Warren  Portson,  a  young  white  attorney  in 
Americus,  Ga.,  recently  charged  that  officials 
used  m(»^8  charges  against  two  teenagers, 
the  daughter  and  son  of  two  prominent  Ne- 
gro families,  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
f>art  in  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

"We  have  made  great  progress  In  deseg- 
regation and  race  relations,"  Portson  said. 
"But  the  coxirthouse  crowd  has  done  every- 
thing they  covUd  to  harass.  The  oppression 
of  the  coiu-ts  and  law  enforcement  are  Ne- 
groes' major  grievances  now." 
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youth,  whose  family  had  worked 

white   employer  for  more   than   40 

>egan  taking  chewing  gum,  candy,  and 

from  the  white  man's  grocery.    He 

a  6-year  sentence  for  burglary  be- 

he  court  thought  he  was  "getting  out 


Eyidg  the  stack  of  records  and  declaring 
c  >mprlBed  a  "small  sample"  of  the  In- 
he  has  seen,  the  State   official  de- 


they 

Jiistlcds 

clared 

"Cei  tainly  a  man  should  not  be  sentenced 
Just  ti  I  satiate  some  prejudice  in  the  corirt- 


Repoblicans  and  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OP 

I    HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

'  OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  9.  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
honored  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
task  force  on  human  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities which  drafted  the  position 
paE>er,  "Equality  in  America:  A  Promise 
Unfulfilled,"  approved  and  released  by 
the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
at  its  August  30  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington. In  an  editorial  praising  the 
Committee  for  its  action,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  expresses  the  feeling 
that  the  R^JUbUcan  Party  "has  legiti- 
mate historical  justification  for  its  pres- 
ent call  for  action  on  civil  rights  in  a 
balanced  framework  of  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  participation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Republicans  continue  to  move  forward 
responsibly  In  statements  on  individual 
rights  and  public  responsibility. 

This  la  in  keeping  with  the  civil  rights 
traditions  of  the  party  of  Lincoln.  In  recent 
years  these  traditions  have  been  upheld  by 
such  action  as  that  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower  in 
obtaining  the  first  modern  civil  rights  leg- 
islation from  the  U.S.  Congress.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  threatened  last  year  when  the 
Republican  standard  bearer.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  defied  most  of  his  colleagues  and 
voted  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Recently,  after  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  Mr. 
Goldwater  said:  "I  don't  discount  the  agita- 
tion that  took  place,  but  I  think  we  better 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  providing  training, 
providing  incentive,  and  providing  integra- 
tion wherever  it  doesnt'  exist  for  all  people, 
whether  they  be  Negro  or  white,  whose  edu- 
cation and  economic  backgrounds  have  not 
been  as  fortunate  as  some  of  the  others  " 

Now  the  Republican  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee has  issued  a  paper  on  civil  rights  that 
not  only  deplores  "violence,  Illegal  breach 
of  the  peace  by  any  kind  of  mob,"  brut  asks 
for  positive  governmental  action  in  support 
of  law. 

For  example.  It  calls  for  "immediate  and 
full  implementation"  of  a  provision  for  fast 
desegregation  of  schools  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

But  the  Republicans  wisely  did  not  stop 
with  iirging  necessary  Federal  measures. 
They  said  that,  "as  Republicans,  we  believe 
that  while  civil  rights  is  a  national  problem 
and  national  responsibility,  it  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments 
as  well."  And  It  took  the  next  and  no  less 
important  step  of  urging  "private  action  at 
the  local  level  to  Insure  equal  opportunity 
for  all  In  the  fields  of  education,  housing, 
employment,  and  public  accommodations. " 

Clearly,  If  the  action  outlined  here  had 
been  undertaken  more  fully  in  the  American 
past,  the  Involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  less  demanded  in 
recent  years.  In  the  solid  South,  for  exam- 
ple, the  prevailing  Democratic  forces  all  too 
often  supported  a  status  quo  not  in  keeping 
with  national  Ideals. 

As  the  Democrats  moved  to  center  stage 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  there  was  a 
danger  that  Republicans  would  turn  back 
on  their  party's  Ideals  and  exploit  white  dis- 
satisfaction with  change.  It  would  be  naive 
to  discount  poUtical  motives  in  the  new  Re- 
publican allnement  with  the  trend  of  mi- 
nority progress.  Yet  we  feel  the  party  iias 
legitimate  historical  Justification  tor  its 
present  oall  for  action  on  civil  rights  in  a 
balanced  framework  of  Federal,  State.  locnl. 
and  private  participation. 


No  Division  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
efforts  to  split  our  determination  to  face 
the  Communist  threat  In  Vietnam  into 
petty  political  factions  were  squelclied 
by  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower. I  believe  the  following  article 
from  the  Saelnaw,  Mich.,  News  of  Au- 
gust  22  does  an  outstanding  job  of 
setting  these  matters  to  rest: 
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(Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  August  ti.  1966] 
lKi'8  "ROT"  DKajuu-now  Bxai.  BtKncm  *o 
Natxoit  in  Vxktmam  BnmoaiM 
Former  President  Dwlght  D.  KIsenbower. 
now  almost  6  years  out  of  the  N»tlaa*B  high- 
est office,  has  done  the  Nation  a  distinct 
service  by  playing  down  as  "rot"  any  mig- 
gastion  that  he  and  President  Johnson  are 
divided  on  present  American  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

While  setting  forth  the  exact  meaning  oi 
the  kind  ot  aid  the  United  States  had 
pledged  to  South  Vietnam  as  far  back  as 
1964,  the  former  President  put  in  perspective 
the  history  of  how  that  pledge  has  grown 
over  the  years  to  present  full-scale  military 
involvement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  former  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  eased  the  path  considerably  for  Mr. 
Johnson  by  declaring  that  he  backs  present 
administration  policy  "as  any  good  American 
should,-  and  that  there  Is  no  division  with 
the  White  Hotise  on  this  score. 

In  light  of  frequent  references  by  both  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  to 
the  American  aid  pledge  to  South  Vietnam- 
much  of  It  detaUed  In  a  letter  written  by 
Oenoal  Elsenhower  to  President  Diem  In 
1954— Ike  chose  to  break  his  long  silence 
with  a  full  explanation  of  what  American 
aid  meant  as  translated  Into  the  situation 
which  prevailed  In  southeast  Asia  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  had  a  right  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  and  his  explanation  can  stand 
on  its  merit.  Aid  then  meant  economic  help, 
not  military,  as  the  general  explained,  and 
the  need  for  mUltary  assistance,  which  was 
then  not  felt  necessary,  was  to  have  been 
predicated  on  full  SEATO  response,  not  unl- 
' lateral  action.  As  It  turned  out,  SEATO 
response  never  materialized  when  massive 
military  assistance  became  necessary  in  1961. 
Further  light  is  shed  on  recent  history 
with  the  reminder  that  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment made  during  the  Elsenhower  years  was 
tied  to  the  premise  that  the  Diem  regime 
would  achieve  stability  In  South  Vietnam. 
This,  likewise,  failed  to  materialize  as  a  bad 
situation  grew  worse  bringing  the  Diem 
downfall  In  1963,  open  civil  war  heightened 
by  Communist  infiltration,  and  a  succession 
of  bad  governments. 

Thus,  without  saying  it  In  so  many  words, 
the  former  President  has  made  It  clear  that 
the  decisions  of  a  major  military  nature 
were  carried  forth  by  his  successors  In  their 
best  Judgment — which  he  fully  supports. 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  simple  declarative,  how- 
ever, was  Jumped  on  by  doubters  and  taken 
aa  Indication  of  a  major  break  with  admin- 
istration policy.  In  setting  the  record 
straight  on  all  scores,  Mr.  Elsenhowor's 
statement  of  position  Is  clear  and  edifying. 
As  he  himself  suggested,  how  would  It  look 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a 
former  President  to  be  publicly  mouthing 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policy  In  times  like  these?  Mr.  Elsenhower 
has  Indicated  this  to  be  unthinkable.  And 
it  Is. 


Paperback  Smut  Thrives  as  Outlets 
Continue  To  Grow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  in  a  country  like 
ours,  which  is  reputed  to  be  enlightened, 
educated,  and  alert  to  moral  and  aodal 


evils,  a  sordid  Industry  which  preys  on 
tbe  perversity  In  men.  Is  expanding  Into 
an  $18  mllllon-a-year  Industry.  This  is 
tbe  obscene  lltKttture  racket,  which 
wholesales  in  pomograi^iy  and  smut. 

Mr.  Paul  li.  Montgomery,  writing  in 
the  New  Yoi*  Times  on  September  5, 
outlines  tbe  extent  of  the  market  in  this 
trash.  His  story  ej^lains  the  new  trends 
in  sordid  books,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  outlets,  and  the  prediction  for 
even  greater  sales  in  this  printed  filth. 

As  one  who  has  worked  hsu-d  in  an 
effort  to  set  up  controls  on  this  traflflc,  I 
welcome  this  well  documented  story, 
which  should  help  alert  parents  and 
others  who  want  to  protect  our  youth 
and  our  society  from  material  which  ap- 
peals to  the  prurient  and  the  abnormal. 

In  two  Congresses,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced which  provides  for  a  Commission 
on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and 
Materials.  I  have  Introduced  this  bill 
again  in  this  Congress.  The  number  of 
the  bill  Is  S.  309. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Congressman  Dint,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  holding  hearings  on  a  bill  al- 
most Identical  to  mine  which  was  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Daniels,  of  New 
Jersey.  I  predict  that  in  this  Congress 
we  will  be  able  to  take  action  necessary 
to  hit  a  body  blow  at  the  distribution  of 
obscene  matters. 

Because  the  article  by  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery is  so  timely  and  so  well  written,  and 
because  I  believe  it  bolsters  the  argu- 
ments which  I  and  28  other  Senators 
who  have  cosponsored  my  bill  believe  in, 
I  ask  that  the  story  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
be  included  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Paperback  Smut  Thrives  as  Outlets 

OONTINTTE  To  GROW 

(By  Paul  li.  Montgomery) 

The  pulp  sex  novel,  once  considered  the 
preserve  of  pwaty-faced  men  In  tiiabby  over- 
coats, has  emerged  from  underground  to  be- 
come an  $18  mUllon-a-year  business. 

This  year,  by  conservative  estimate,  the 
burgeoning  Industry  will  produce  500  lurid 
titles  ezpiorlng  lesbianism,  nymphomania, 
male  homosexuality,  sado-masochism,  fetish- 
ism, incest  and  other  pursuits  that  used  to 
be'  treated  primarily  In  medical  Journals. 

In  the  well-ordered  dirty  book  stores,  of 
which  there  are  now  a  dozen  in  midtown 
Manhattan,  special  sections  are  set  aside 
for  the  most  popular  categories  of  aberrance. 
The  largest  emporlimi  displays  1,000  titles, 
ranging  from  "Address  for  Sex"  to  "Wife 
Traders." 

Much  of  the  expcmded  market,  however, 
has  oome  from  other  outlets.  Racks  of  the 
sex  paperbacks  blossom  these  days  In  many 
cigar  and  candy  stores,  and  even  some  drug- 
stores.   Tbej  are  a  profitable  Item. 

To  some,  the  ready  availability  of  the  im^i- 
rlent  indloates  progress  toward  American 
maturity  in  matters  sexual.  Others,  includ- 
ing the  oensorshlp  groups  and  most  ohurcbes, 
do  noft  agree. 

"A  veritable  floodgate  of  obscenity  (has 
been)  opened  In  the  last  12  months  In  the 
form  ot  obscene  pocdcet  books,  magadnes 
iLntt  greeting  cards,  to  such  an  extent  that 
M  Is  unheUevatile,'*  the  mayorls  dtlams  anU- 
pamoflprapby  oommlaBlosi  reported  recently. 


There  are  few  on  either  ltd*  ot  tiM  argu- 
oMOt,  bowvrer.  w«io  would  deny  UmX  tlie 
twmasing  naaJatr  ot  sex  wyfeis  are  badly 
written,  jafi^ta,  repetUkws  and  twlrtad  In 
tbetr  emphasis  aa  the  sneaky  and  tbe  ah- 
nonoAL  It  U  dlSeolt  not  to  regard  nukny 
of  tbe  outpourings  of  MEtravagant  language 
•od  soaring  passion  as  boring,  tf  not  oomloal. 

BvMi  thoee  who  write  and  pu!Mlah  the 
works  feel  they  are  engaged  in  a  lev  than 
no)ble  profesBloc. 

FRTTSiaATION  A  FACTOR 

One  commercial  writer  who  has  produced  a 
nvunber  of  the  pulps  says  he  writes  'Tjy  and 
large  for  men  who  are  afraid  of  women."  He 
believes  that  men  buy  such  boc4cs  to  feel 
superior  to  the  heroines,  who  are  either 
sexually  Insatiable.  Inclined  toward  lesbian- 
ism, or  aggressively  given  to  other  unattrac- 
tive practices.  Thus  the  book  buyer,  the 
writer  says,  "feel*  he's  not  really  missing  a 
lot  In  relating  so  poorly  to  women." 

The  editor  of  a  leading  line  of  sex  books  be- 
Uevee  his  audlmce  Is  primarily  made  up  of 
"frustrated  men."  The  books,  he  says,  aUow 
such  men  to  "transfer  their  guUt  feeling 
about  their  Inadequacies  from  themselves 
to  the  women  In  the  book."  Lesbianism  la 
the  moat  popular  theme  at  present,  he  be- 
lieves, because  the  reader  "gets  two  Immoral 
women  for  the  i^loe  of  one." 

The  writers  of  tbe  pulp  novels  get  a  flat 
rate  averaging  $750  or  $1,000,  although  some 
smaller  concerns  pay  much  less.  It  takes 
about  2  weeks  to  complete  a  book. 

According  to  one  editor,  many  of  the  men 
and  the  few  women,  who  write  sex  books 
have  enough  talent  to  move  on  to  better 
things,  but  very  few  do.  On  tbe  whole  their 
lives  are  disorderly  and  speculative;  few 
have  famUlee  or  live  outside  the  large  cities. 

THREE  CLASSES  OF  PUBLXSHXBS 

The  publishers  fall  generally  Into  three 
classes.  Plrst,  there  are  the  three  middle- 
of-the-road  ones — Mldwood  Books  and 
Lancer  Books,  both  of  186  Madison  Avenue, 
and  Beacon  Publishers,  808  Third  Avenue.  A 
second  class,  which  produces  slightly  more 
sensational  Items,  are  the  dozen  or  so  con- 
cerns In  Chicago,  Detroit  and  on  the  west 
ooe£t. 

The  third  group,  which  is  responsible  for 
what  the  trade  calls  "the  very  rough  stuff." 
consists  of  fly-by-night  cq>erator8.  Iliese 
are  men,  generally  of  unsavory  character  and 
long  experience  In  the  trade,  who  conduct 
their  business  wherever  there  Is  space  for 
their  suitcase. 

The  suitcase  opwtitors  generally  begin  by 
assembling  two  or  three  manuscripts,  though 
they  are  not  above  stealing  stories  that  taavef 
been  printed  by  others.  Ttiey  get  them 
printed  cheaply,  usually  In  a  run  of  60  or  60 
thousand.  The  books  appear  with  an  imprint 
like  "An  Atlas  Book"  but  have  no  pubUshers' 
name  or  address.  They  then  seU  their  out- 
put to  a  distributor  for  about  half  the  cover 
price  and  move  on. 

The  fly-by-nlght  product  Is  selectively  dis- 
tributed— that  Is,  It  goes  only  to  "trust- 
worthy" outlets.  Most  of  It  la  avaUable  In 
the  midtown  stores. 

SXTGGESnON  EMPHASIZED 

The  more  respectable  concerns  put  out -a 
polished  product,  long  on  suggration  but 
short  on  actual  pnu^ent  content.  Larry 
Shaw,  the  editor  of  Lancer  Books,  says  he 
Judges  manuscripts  on  whether  the  writer 
has  a  story  to  teU  aside  from  sex.  Readers  of 
the  cooco-n's  Domino  Books,  the  sex  book 
line,  wo\ild  be  really  dlsappc^nted  If  they  are 
looking  for  pornography,  Mr.  Shaw  says. 

The  10  Domino  books  for  Augtisrt  and  Sep- 
tember Include  7  that.  Judging  from  tbe  cov- 
ers, have  a  leelilan  theme.  The  oCbers,  tbe 
covers  say,  are  about  a  desperately  wmntoo 
woman,  an  untjimed.  man-crasy  tecupiress 
and  a  Mainhattan  apartment  owrtowlng 
with  warmly  wanton  giito. 
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Siaw  notes  that  there  are  fewer  and 

taboos  to  be   observed  In  sex  books. 

( enscn  have  suffered  several  setbaclcs 

he  says.     "Our  main  problems 

the  local  level." 

3  or  3  years  ago.  nymphomaiua  was 
popular  theme  for  the  pulp  paper - 
Since  tlien,  however,  lesbianism  has 
the  ascendancy,  although  It  appears 
be  losing  ground  to  male  homosexu- 
Books    about    sado-masochism    and 
generally      Involving      secluded 
bullwhlps,   tight  leather   suits,   and 
plke-lieeled      boots,      have      also      become 
populf  r. 

SELUNG  TRICKS  TJSED 

The  prepttfatlon  of  the  final  package  Is  re- 

gardec  in  the  trade  as  a  high  art.    The  key 

elem^ts  are  a  lurid  cover  painting,  gener- 

_  $200  or  $300;  spicy  blurbs  on  the 

md  back  covers  and  the   first  inside 

■nd  a  suggestive  title. 

title  words  apparently  have  a  hyp- 

sffect  on  buyers.     One  oom^pilation  of 

books    Includes    "Flesh    Avenger," 

Drunk,"   "Fleshpot,"   "Flesh    Oastle," 

Ooualns,"     "Flesh     Fancy."     "Flesh 

"Flesh  Prize,"  "Flesh  Town,"  "Flesh 

'  ai^  "Flesh  Whip." 

manxiscripts  are  also  carefully  edited. 

writers  get  carried  away  and  have  to 

down  from  anatomical  specificness 

suggestlveness.      Most    concerns 

all  profanity.    It  Is  not  considered  to 

;ood  taste. 

"-letter  words,  which  are  common  In 

fiction,  are  carefully  avoided,  because 

ire  oooBldered  to  have  an  antierotic 

on  readers.    One  sex  book  writer  who 

If  he  used  obscenity  in  his  stories 

pepllef  "Good  God,  no— that's  dirty." 

Bee  kiise  a  lot  of  the  buying  of  pulp  books 

Is  on  impulse,  most   publishers  try   to   get 

nentlon  of  sex  in  each  paragraph.    In 

V  ay,  the  casual  browser  will  be  caught 

the  product  no  matter  where  be  opens 


be  ok. 


last  task  is  to  give  the  book  a  mes- 
This  practice  Is  based  on  a  Supreme 
ruling  defining  obscenity  as  material 
utterly    without    redeeming   social    impor- 


to  writers  from  one  sex  book  pub- 
dlscusses  the  matter  in  depth.  "Es- 
we  are  Interested  in  publishing 
novels  exploring  lesbian  or  heterosex- 
as  It  iqjplles  to  our  society  today," 
ter  begins, 
comes  the  message : 
attitude  of  society  toward  all  the  plot 
should  be  carefully  considered. 
Is  frowned  upon  by  society  should 
c|avlously,  be  advocated  in  the  plot.  For 
I,  in  stories  dealing  with  lesbianism, 
or  not  the  characters  ultimately  de- 
}  practice  lesbianism  is  less  important 
their  realization  that  such  practice 
result  In  financial,  social,  emotional 
psychological  problems  which  would 
the  advantages  they  might  find  in  les- 
Therefore,  if  they  did  decide  to 
practice  It.  they  would  be  doing  so  with  full 
know  edge  that  their  lives  would  not  be  com- 
pletel  T  li^py." 

TZAB  1963  BULDTG  RSCALLED 

Act  lally,  in  a  1963  ruling.  State  Supreme 
Courl  Justice  J.  Irwin  Shapiro  shifted  the 
groux  d  of  the  argument  somewhat.  His  de- 
cisioE  is  regarded  as  a  laaidmark  by  both  civil 
llbertfu^ians  and  dirty-book  publishers. 

Shapiro  ruled  that  pulp  sex  novels. 
"profane,    offensive,    disgusting,    and 
unvarnished  trash,"  still  "have  a  place 
society." 

are   those  who,   because   of   lack 
the  meanness  of  their  social 
or  mental  insufikrlency,  cannot  cope 
anything  better,"  he  argued.     "Slick- 
oonfeaslons.  pulp  adventure  and  comic- 
type  of  magazines  provide  them  with 
frcxn  reality." 


Jus  Uce 
while 
plain 
in  ou 

"Tl  ere 
of  ed  jcation, 
existcvice 
with 
paper] 
book 
an 


tBt$ipe: 


"In  an  era  of  bikinis,  which  reveal  more 
than  they  conceal;  of  cinemas,  which  show 
females  swimming  In  the  nude — one  must 
conclude  that  these  books.  In  the  mores  of 
these  days,  do  not  oonstltTzte  hard-core  por- 
nography. Coarse  they  are,  but  so  Is  much 
in  our  civilization." 

LOW    PRINTING   COSTS 

The  books  cost  from  5  to  7  cents  a  copy 
to  prtot.  Shipping,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  publisher,  comes  to  another  penny.  The 
publisher  generally  realizes  about  half  the 
cover  price,  which  can  range  from  50  cents 
to  $1.  The  other  half  Is  divided  between  dis- 
tributor and  retailer.  Press  runs  range  from 
50,000  copies  for  the  small  concerns  to  100,000 
for  the  large  ones. 

Retailers  can  Increase  their  profits,  how- 
ever, by  blacking  out  the  original  cover  price 
and  raising  it  a  quarter.  When  this  Is  done, 
the  book  is  generally  wrapped  in  cellophane 
to  give  it  an  extra  Illicit  look  and  to  dis- 
courage aimless  browsing. 

After  the  distributor,  the  last  step  in  the 
production  is  the  retailer.  These  are  gen- 
erally a  group  of  tight-lipped,  harassed  men 
who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  police  raids, 
fines,  and  pressures  from  censorship  groups. 

"I'm  a  businessman."  the  owner  of  one 
mldtown  store  says.  "If  these  creeps  want 
to  buy  those  books,  I  can't  stop  them.  I 
don't  even  think  about  it:  I  Jiist  sell." 

As  he  spoke,  a  group  of  purchasers  milled 
around  in  the  shabby  "gentleman's  section," 
pawing  the  products.  Every  once  In  a  while 
the  clerk  would  say  mechanically,  "All  right, 
pick  'em  out.  pick  'em  out — you  can  read 
them  at  home." 

FEW    GET    RICH 

It  Is  generally  agreed  in  the  trade  that 
only  a  very  few  distributors  and  publishers 
have  grown  rich  from  the  dirty  book  trade. 
Most  in  the  business  seem  perpetually  to  be 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  existence.  "The  only 
ones  this  business  Is  good  for  are  lawyers," 
one  writer  says. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pulp  business 
is  slackening.  The  writers  and  publishers 
continue  to  turn  out  the  product,  although 
some  do  it  reluctantly. 

Recently,  a  man  in  a  respectable  profession 
was  appalled  to  find  that  a  friend  of  his 
who  writes  dirty  books  under  a  pseudonym 
had  dedicated  one  of  them  to  him.  He  called 
the  writer  on  the  phone. 

"How  come,"  he  asked,  "you  put  my  name 
in  the  book  when  you  won't  even  use  your 
own?» 

"I  should  put  my  name  on  a  book  like 
that?"  the  writer  replied. 


Aatomobile  Liability  Intarance  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

!OF 
HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
House  action  on  the  automobile  liability 
insurance  bill,  the  Evening  Star  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Thanks  to 
Mr.  Sickles"  which  was  so  falsely  mis- 
leading that  it  was  apparent  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  the  editorialist  had  not  even  both- 
ered to  read  the  bill,  or  to  otherwise  in- 
form himself  as  to  the  contents  thereof. 

Had  the  editorialist  read  the  bill,  he 
surely,  if  he  subscribes  to  "If  you  read 
it  in  the  Star  it  is  true,"  would  not  have 
endeavored  to  leave  the  impression  with 


his  readers  thai  "motorists  from  every 
Congressman's  home  district"  would  be 
protected  against  uninsured  motorists 
In  the  DiBtrict  of  Columbia;  nor  would 
he  have  sought  to  leave  the  idea  that 
the  "many  thousands  of  Senator 
Tydings'  coDStttuents  (who)  drive  into 
Washington  everyday,  and  run  the  risk 
of  being  hit  by  an  uninsured  motorist 
would  receive  any  protection  or  consid- 
eration under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  truth  is  that  the  bill  specifically 
excludes  from  its  benefits  any  person 
who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  it  specifically  excludes 
from  its  benefits  any  person  who  owns 
an  interest  in  a  motor  vehicle.  Any 
person  who  is  resident  of  any  congres- 
sional district,  or  who  Is  a  constituent 
of  Senator  Tydings  is  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  bill. 

The  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  edi- 
torial was  written  in  Ignorance  does  not 
excuse  the  editorialist  from  his  duty  to 
inform  himself,  nor  does  it  excuse  the 
Star  from  its  duty  and  responsibility  to 
correctly  inform  the  public. 

The  editorial  is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  false  propaganda  foisted  not  only 
upon  the  people,  but  upon  unsuspecting 
legislators  who  might,  in  misplaced  faith 
in  an  irresponsible  presentation,  whether 
by  a  newspaper  or  otherwise,  pass  upon 
a  proposal  with  as  little  exposure  to  the 
facts  as  evidenced  by  the  Star  In  this 
instance. 

Mr.  Wallace  M.  Smith  called  this  mat- 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  Star  and 
asked  for  a  more  accurate  presentation 
but  same  was  not  forthcoming.    As  a 
F>art    of    my    remarks,    I    Include    Mr. 
Smith's  correspondence  with  the  news- 
paper, as  well  as  his  letter  to  me: 
American  Mutual 
Instjuance  Alliance. 
Chicago,  III..  September  9. 1965. 
Hon.  John  Dowdy, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dowdy:  Today  is  the 
last  hearing  session  of  the  Senate  District 
of  Col\imbia  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  uninsured  motorist  problem.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Evening  Star  has  not  seen  fit 
to  publish  our  recent  letter  commenting  upon 
its  erroneous  statement  relative  to  this  legis- 
lation, I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  for  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Again  thank  you  for  all  of  your  assistance 
and  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  M.  Smtth. 


September  9,  1965 
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August  11,  1965. 
Editor. 

The  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inasmuch  as  you  supported  the 
Commissioners  automobile  liabUlty  Insurance 
bill  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  in  such 
a  biased  manner,  I  trust  that  you  will  print 
In  full  in  your  newspaper  the  enclosed  letter 
which  presents  some  observations  from  an- 
other viewpoint. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wallace  M.  Smith. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Aug. 

10,  1965] 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Sickles 

The  upset  vote.  173  to  166,  by  which  the 

House  has  approved  a  flrst-rate  automobile 

liability  Insurance  bUl  for  the  District  can 


he  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  efforts 
Zd.  determination  of  Representative  Carlton 
qicitLES,  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

When  the  House  District  Committee  re- 
nnrted  out  an  inferior  Insurance  program 
S^fflunended  by  the  Dowdy  subcommittee, 
r^ed  that  the  long  fight  for  real  pro- 
Ltton  against  the  more  than  35,000  un- 
bred motorists  who  are  a  constant  naenace 
4n  Washington  was  doomed.  But  Mr. 
^LES  was  not  prepared  to  accept  defeat. 
He  took  the  House  floor  yesterday,  fully  ex- 
niained  the  superior  merits  of  the  so-called 
Commissioners'  bill  and  persuaded  a  majOT- 
UT  of  his  colleagues  that  he  was  right. 
Needless  to  say,  this  was  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  Washington,  but  also  to  motorists  from 
every  Congressman's  home  district  who  have 
frequent  occasion  to  use  the  streets  of  the 
National  Capital. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  Senate.  On 
March  25,  Senator  Bible,  chahman  of  the 
senate  District  Committee.  Introduced  a  bUl 
which  affords  the  same  protections  that  are 
in  the  Hovise-approved  measure.  UnfOTtu- 
nately.  the  Bible  bill  has  been  Quietly  repos- 
ina  ever  since  In  a  subcommittee  headed  by 
Itoryland's  Senator  Tydings.  No  hearings 
have  been  held  and  time  is  fast  slipping 
away  There  appears  to  be  no  Important  op- 
oosition  in  the  Senate,  but  there  Is  a  real 
danger  that  the  bill  will  die  there  simply 
because  of  failure  to  act. 

Many  thousands  of  Senator  Tydings'  con- 
Btltuents  drive  Into  Washington  every  day. 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  hit  by  an  unin- 
sured motorist.  We  should  think  that  this 
consideration,  if  nothing  else,  would  prwnpt 
Win  to  begin  hearings  without  delay  on  the 
Bible  bill. 

August  11, 1965. 


BorroR,  The  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  wish  to  comment  upon  your 
editorial  of  August  10,  1965,  "Thanks  to  Mr. 
sickles,"  and  the  error  contained  in  It  rela- 
tive to  the  irresponsible  motorist  legislation. 
That  legislation  would  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  unsatisfied  Judgment  fund  from 
which  pedestrians  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia oould  make  claims  for  injury  and  dam- 
age suffered  from  involvement  with  an  unin- 
sured motorist.  As  a  necessary  result  It  puts 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  In  the 
insurance  business. 

At  the  outset  and  at  the  risk  of  embarrass- 
ing Mr.  SICKLES,  we  would  remind  you  and 
the  pubUc  that  Mr.  Sickles  could  no*  find 
ttme  to  attend  the  hearlneB  held  before  his 
very  own  committee.  His  absence  alone  oaats 
doubt  aa  to  a  thorough  knowledge  oT  taie 
problem  that  vras  developed  by  the  heartnga. 
We  quote  from  your  editorial:  "Needless  to 
say  tviia  was  a  major  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare, not  only  of  the  people  of  Washington, 
but  also  to  motorists  from  every  Oongress- 
man-s  home  district  who  have  freqiient  oc- 
casion to  use  the   sta«ets  of  the  Naittonal 
Capital"  and  further  in  the  same  editorial 
you  stated  that  "Many  thousands  of  Sen- 
ator Tydings'  constituents  drive  Into  Wash- 
ington every  day,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
hit  by  an  uninsured  motorlBt.     We  should 
think  that  this  consideration,  if  nothing  else, 
would  prompt  him  to  begin  hearings  with- 
out delay  on  the  Bible  bdll." 

We  would  call  to  your  attention  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  urging  of  Representa- 
ttve  Sickles,  would  not  provide  proteoUon  to 
any  person  except  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Colximbla.  Furthermore,  the  language  of 
that  legislation,  for  all  practical  effect,  re- 
stricts recovery  to  only  noncar-ownlng  per- 
sona. In  otber  words,  recovery  from  the  un- 
aatiafled  Judgment  fund  la  limited  to  rert- 
dent  pedestrians  of  the  Dtetrict  of  Oolum- 
Ua  who  are  struck  by  unlnsiuwl  vetolcles. 


Also  we  would  call  to  your  attention  that 
these  pedestrians  have  contributed,  nothing 
to  the  fund  for  their  protection.  In  the  case 
of  an  Innocent  uninsured  motorist  who  is 
involved  in  an  accident  with  another  unin- 
sured motorist  who  U  at  fault,  the  Innocent 
uninsured  motorist  can  collect  nothing  from 
the  fund.  Inasmuch  as  the  Innocent  unin- 
sured motorist  has  contributed  $40  to  the 
fimd,  U  it  equitable  to  deny  him  recovery 
from  such  ftind.  and  permit  the  Innocent 
pedestrian  to  collect  from  the  fund  when  he 
has  contributed  nothing  to  It? 

In  line  with  the  erroneous  statement  of 
yours  pointed  out  above,  we  would  call  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  fact  that  approximately 
1  mllUon  automobiles  operate  on  the  streets 
of  the  District  of  Colvimbla  every  24-hour 
period.  Of  this  figure  only  214,000  are  reg- 
istered in  the  District.  It  Is  easily  seen, 
therefore,  that  there  are  approximately 
786  000  visitors  to  the  Dlstriot  of  ColumbU 
each  day.  Of  this  figure,  none  will  be  pro- 
tected by  legislation  passed  at  Representa- 
tive Sickle's  xirglng  last  Monday.  Again. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  that  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  legislation  were  not  doing  a 
service  to  their  many  constituents  who  visit 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Numerous  statements  have  been  made  by 
your  newspaper  and  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  when  payment  from  the 
fund  is  made  on  behalf  of  an  uninsured 
motorist,  such  uninsured  motorist  will  be 
removed'  from  the  streets  by  taking  his 
driver's  permit,  registration,  and  automobile 
tags,  imtil  he  has  repaid  the  fund  few  the 
expenditures  made  on  his  behalf.  This 
simply  Is  not  the  case.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill 
states  that  an  agreement  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  uninsured  motorist  and  the  fund, 
in  such  a  statement,  will  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  his  car. 

In  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
in  the  operation  of  their  unsatisfied  Judg- 
ment funds  over  the  years,  only  6  percent  of 
the  payments  made  on  behalf  of  these  unin- 
sured motorists  has  been  coUected.  This  has 
been  a  great  factor  In  the  deficits  of  the  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland  funds  to  the  point,  re- 
spectively, of  »4  mllUon  and  $3.7  mlUlon. 

The  argument,  of  you  and  Mr.  Sickles, 
that  Chairman  Dovroy'a  bill  is  piinltive  In 
that  It  levies  an  assessment  on  the  uninsured 
motorist  and  takes  his  car  from  him  applies 
also  to  the  Sickles  amendment,  by  your 
own  words.  , 

At  the  hearings  before  Chairman  Dowdy  s 
committee,  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  access  to 
the  xmsatisfied  Judgment  fund  would  be  only 
for  non-car-owning  pedestrians.    This,  they 
pointed  out,  would  make  the  fund  dlffwent 
from  that  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  funds 
in  that  due  to  the  small  number  of  persons 
having  access  to  the  fund  the  HO  assessment 
would  be  sufficient  for  keeping  the  fund  fi- 
nancially so\ind.    The  record  of  the  hearings 
win  show  that  these  same  proponents  stated 
on  several  occasions  that  they  were  willing 
to  have  the  fund  opened  up  for  claims  against 
it  by  many  other  classifications  of  claimants. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  visiting 
school  child  here  in  Washington  could  be 
interpreted  to  be  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  In  order  to  file  a  claim  against 
the  fund.    As  a  result  of  these  statements, 
certeinly  to  open  the  fund  to  these  other 
claimants  vrill  create  a  deficiency  on  the  basU 
of  the  $40  fee  and  bring  about  the  same 
results  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  have 
existed  for  several  years  in  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland. 

Additionally,  there  is  this  dilemma  con- 
cerning the  fund.  If  you  keep  the  number 
of  claimants  small  enough  the  fund  will  be 
financially  solvent  with  a  topheavy  bureau- 
cratic administration  to  take  care  of  the  few 
claimants;  or  If  you  expand  the  fund  to  take 
care  of  the  many  victims,  then  the  fund 
cannot  operate  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 


It  is  our  beUef  that  If  either  a  person  must 
present  evidence  of  financial  responalblUty  or 
pay  the  $40  assessment  for  tiia  unsatlsfled 
Judgment  fund,  such  requirement  will  cause 
many  of  the  financially  responsible  persons 
to  become  financially  irresponsible.  The 
basis  for  such  beUef  Is  simply  that  if  a  person 
will  be  allowed  to  operate  his  vehicle  on  pay- 
ment of  the  $40  fee,  this  will  be  done  m 
preferences  to  paying  a  minimum  of  $80  for 
the  comparable  Instirance  coverage.  Addl- 
tionaUy  when  the  persons  pays  the%40  assess- 
ment fee,  he  is  going  to  believe  that  since  the 
government  will  take  care  of  his  liability, 
he  need  not  do  anything  further  to  take  care 
of  his  responsibility  to  the  public.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  imder 
this  type  of  law,  the  number  of  financially 
responsible  persons  was  reduced,  upon  its 
enactment. 

The  bill,  HJR.  9918,  which  was  reported 
from  the  House  District  Conomlttee.  and 
which  you  describe  as  an  "Inferior  Insurance 
program"  would  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
financial  responsibility  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  financial  responsibility 
type  of  law  is  now  tiie  law  In  50  States.  The 
Improvement  sought  for  In  these  laws  and 
encompassed  In  Chairman  Dowdy's  WU,  H.R. 
9918,  has  been  adopted  by  14  States.  A  re- 
markable record  of  Increasing  the  percentage 
of  Insured  motorists  In  these  States  has  been 
achieved  through  ad<n>tion  of  these  laws. 
When  such  a  result  occurs,  this  means  that 
the  entire  public  would  be  protected  and  not 
only  the  residents  of  a  single  Jurisdiction. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  you  that  the 
constituents  of  Representative  Sickles  and 
Senator  Tydings  drive  Into  Washington 
every  day  and  run  the  risk  of  being  hit  by 
an  uninsured  motorist.  As  we  have  stated, 
not  one  of  these  constituents  as  a  pedestrian 
or  as  an  automobile  owner  will  be  protected 
under  the  legislation  which  you  have  lob- 
bled  for  so  ably.  We  do  not  know  If  your 
error  was  intentional  or  unintentional,  but 
we  do  know  that  it  is  an  error.  We  hope 
Senator  Tydings  wUl  take  note  of  it  when 
his  committee  considers  this  legislation. 

It  Is  our  beUef  that  the  public  and  the 
Congress  should  be  concerned  over  the  free- 
dom of  a  newspaper  such  as  yours  to  In- 
fiuence  legislation  through  misleading  and 
erroneous  statemente  and  articles  and  to  do 
such  with  impunity.  We  feel  sure  that  under 
your  motto.  "If  you  read  it  In  the  Star  Its 
true."  you  will  correct  your  erroneous  and 
misleading  statement  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Wallace  M.  Smtth. 


La$t  Chance  (or  14(b) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Rkcord  a  broad- 
cast editorial  frwn  Jefferson  Standard 
Broadcasting  Co..  of  Charlotte,  N.C..  en- 
titled "Last  Chance  lor  14(b)."  "I^ 
editorial  was  broadcast  on  August  6. 1965, 
and  points  up  the  Importance  of  pre- 
serving for  all  people  in  this  country  the 
right  to  work  vnthout  being  forced  to 

join  a  union.  j.^  _.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editOTlai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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to  force  every  employee  in  the 
Join  a  union  where  contracts  apply, 
dues,  whether  they  want  to  or  not? 
argument  that  section  14(b)   is  un- 
inlon  efforts  to  recruit  new  mem- 
organize   new   Industries   does   not 
be  borne  out  by  their  increasing 
Influence.     Vor  does  the  argu- 
up  that  workers  suffer  because 
wages    and    unemployment.      Ac- 
to  the  Department  of   Commerce. 
income,  niimbers  of  Jobs  available, 
in  hourly  wages  have  increased  by 
percentage  in  right-to-work  States 
thoee  where  the  imion  has  a  monop- 
ei  aployment. 
time  when  the  Nation's  lawmakers 
increasing   personal    rights 
g  the  vote  available,  employment 
,  education  possible,  and  religion 
of  personal  observance,   they  are 
to    throttle    the    worker's   right    to 
he  wants  to  imder  conditions 
If  it  is  Improper  for  the  Gov- 
to    say    you   miist   Join   a   certain 
to  worship,  a  certain  party  to  vote, 
a  certain  school  for  an   educa- 
te It  proper  to  say  you  must  Join 
private  union  in  order  to  work? 
I  nswer  is  that  Congress  is  not  con- 
freedom,    but    politics.     In     their 
get  an  airtight  monopoly  over  em- 
,  the  unions  look  forward  to  orga- 
orkers  all  over  the  country  and  dic- 
ilectlons  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
he  President  got  almost  unanimous 
support  by  promising  the  reward  of 
section  14(b),  so  his  overwhelming 
on  the  House  was  a  reflection  of 
political  debt. 

Senate  votes  to  preserve  the  workers' 

freedom  of  choice,  they  can  do  a 

service  to  the  country.     If  th§y  vote 

is  for   the  unions  only,   the 

Congress  will  become  marked 

ink. 

to   respond   has   been    sent   to 

Representative     Bassatt     O'Hara     of 


bers  of  this  House  some  statistics  con- 
cerning gambling  In  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Idaho  is  another  of  those  States  where 
the  partnership  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  m  keeping  gambling  Illegal 
Is  tantamount  to  a  partnership  In  per- 
petuating illegal  gambling's  bankrolling 
of  organized  crime. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Idaho  came  to  $600,000.  Illegal  gam- 
bling was  far  more  extensive.  Testimony 
given  to  the  McClellan  committee  sup- 
ports an  estimate  placing  nationwide 
illegal  gambling  at  $120  billion  annually. 
On.  a  population  basis,  Idaho's  share  of 
thii  sum  would  be  $480  million.  This 
seems  excessive,  but  no  doubt  an  Idaho 
illegal  gambling  turnover  in  the  tens  of 
millions  is  passing  through  mob  hands, 
and  a  part  of  this  sticks  in  the  fonn  of 
profits.  Mob  gambling  profits  bankroll 
every  seamy  form  of  vice  known. 

The  answer  is  National  or  State  lot- 
teries. Government-run  gambling  makes 
gambling  dollars  work  for  rather  than 
against  society. 
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Fe(  cral  GoTemment  and  Idaho: 
^artneri  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  HEW  TOUE 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"hursdav.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  TNO.   Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  >rlng  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 


West  Virginia  Governor,  Hon.  Hnlett  C 
Smidi,  Urges  Firmness  m  Vietnam — 
Acclaims  President  Johnson's  Actions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vixGnru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  that  men  in  positions  of  pub- 
lic responsibility  counsel  with  their  con- 
stituency on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 
The  sharing  of  information  and  views  is 
fimdamental  to  the  molding  of  the  citi- 
zen consensus  which  must  vmderlie  basic 
r-ational  policy. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  Hon. 
Hulett  C.  Smith,  is  actively  contributing 
to  public  discussion  of  questions  of  na- 
tional and  international  significance. 

A  recent  participant  in  briefings  at  the 
White  House  conducted  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Governor  Smith  has 
sought  an  early  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate his  thinking  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  find  Governor  Smith's 
comments  worthwhile,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  press  release  of 
September  5.  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Becklet. — American  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnanx  would  bring  "neither  peace 
nor  victory,"  but  a  serious  shift  In  the  bal- 
ance of  world  power,  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith 
said  tonight. 

Speaking  at  the  33d  annual  Kflerian  Re- 
luiion  here,  the  chief  executive  devoted  his 
address  to  the  Vietnamese  situation.  Gov- 
ernor Smith  was  present  recently  for  a  White 
House  briefing  on  the  situation  by  President 
Johnson,  and  has  maintained  a  close  interest 
in  the  Vietnam  situation. 


"Out  powers  there  is  a  vital  shield,  as  most 
ot  the  non-Cotnm\uilst  nations  of  Asia  can- 
not, by  themselves,  resist  the  grasping  am- 
bitions of  Asian  communism,"  he  said. 

"We  are  there  because,  as  President  John- 
son has  said,  *we  have  a  promise  to  keep,' "  he 
told  his  audience. 

"We  failed  to  halt  Hlrohlto.  Mussolini,  and 
Hitler  in  time.  We  must  not  fail  to  halt  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  Mao  Tse-timg,"  he  asserted. 

The  Governor  pointed  out  President  John- 
son's desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam. 

"The  only  path  for  reasonable  men  Is  the 
path  of  peaceful  settlement. 

"And  once  the  Communists  know,  as  we 
do,  that  a  violent  settlement  is  impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution — as  the  President 
has  pointed  out — is  inevitable."  he  said. 

He  said  America  has  asserted  its  willing- 
ness, at  any  time,  to  go  from  the  battlefield 
to  the  conference  table,  to  begin  uncondi- 
tional talks  with  any  government  on  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Governor  said  West  Virginians  should 
be  concerned  with  what  is  happening  In 
Vietnam  because,  "We  are  West  Virginians, 
and  West  Virginia  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
in  Vietnam. 

"And  as  the  battle  rages,  and  Vietnam 
goes  through  this  time  of  trial,  we  must  let 
them  know  we  realize  they  are  fighting  tor 
us — and  for  oiu*  freedom,  and  the  security 
of  this  planet — as  well  as  for  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  this  small,  war-torn  southeast 
Asia  country,"  the  Governor  added. 

Smith  quoted  a  letter  sent  to  President 
Johnson  by  an  American  soldier's  mother. 
The  soldier's  letter  said,  in  part: 

"It's  easy  to  sit  In  front  of  the  ol'  TV  and 
say,  'Aw.  to  hell  with  Vietnam.' 

"I  don't  think  anyone  here  feels  that  way. 

"It's  disheartening  to  know  so  many  back 
home  do. 

"If  we  say  'to  hell  with  Vietnam,'  we  might 
as  well  say,  'to  hell  with  southeast  Asia'  *  *  * 
then,  maybe,  'to  hell  with  Europe  •  •  *  South 
America  •  •  •  Africa'  •  •  •  and  then,  maybe, 
to  heU  with  freedom.'  " 
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The  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  HEI^TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  on  poverty  is  doing  much  in  this 
Nation  to  help  the  underprivileged.  If 
we  examine  the  program,  we  discover 
that  the  greatest  effort  is  being  expended 
in  the  highly  populated  urban  areas, 
with  somewhat  less  emphasis  placed  in 
suburban  and  rural  communities.  This 
is  rightly  so.  because  the  needs  in  these 
areas  is  probably  not  as  great,  although 
we  must  recognize  that  poverty  pockets 
do  exist  outside  the  big  cities. 

It  is  highly  commendable,  therefore, 
that  some  communities  are  helping 
themselves,  using  methods  similar  to 
those  programs  now  being  conducted  as 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty  program. 

One  such  effort,  a  work-study  project 
for  high  school  students,  has  been  or- 
ganized without  Federal  help  by  the 
boards  of  education  in  the  communi- 
ties of  Lsmdhurst  and  Rutherford. 
About  20,000  people  live  in  each  of  these 
towns.  The  Joint  program  they  have 
organized  is  enlisting  the  aid  of  local 


industiy  to  give  high  school  students 
who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college  valuable 
on-the-job  training  before  graduation. 
Started  last  year  on  a  trial  basis,  the 
program  was  so  successful  in  its  initial 
year  that  it  has  been  expanded  sixfold 
for  the  coming  school  term. 

At  this  point,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  into  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Judith  Bender,  staff  writer 
for  the  Herald-News  of  Passaic-Clifton, 
N.J.,  which  very  capably  describes  this 
program : 

BnTHEaiFORD  Broadens  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram—iNmAL  Group  or  15  Grows  to  90; 
Teachers  Seek  Careers  for  Class 

(By  Judith  Bender) 
Rutherford. — A  program  that  has  proven 
successful  in  other  school  districts  and  was 
partially  tested  here  last  semester  will  be 
expanded  this  faU  to  Include  about  75  to  90 
students  in  Rutherford  and  Lyndhurst  high 
schools. 

FIFTEEN  IN  FIRST  PHASE 

The  work-study  program,  as  it  is  called. 
was  introduced  last  spring  to  about  15  stu- 
dents in  the  trade  and  industrial  area.  This 
month,  according  to  Dr.  David  J.  Brittain, 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  program  will 
move  into  the  distributive  education  and 
office  occupations  phases. 

Under  the  distributive  education  cate- 
gory, jobs  will  be  found  in  variety  and  de- 
partment stores,  supermarkets  and  banks. 
The  office  jobs  will  be  mainly  in  clerical  cate- 
gories—in typing,  filing,  and  operating  busi- 
ness machines. 

However,  these  Jobs  are  not  merely  to  keep 
teenagers  off  the  streets,  according  to  the 
man  coordinating  the  distributive  educa- 
tion phase.  James  Garrigan,  of  Upper  Mont- 
clalr. 

"Were  looking  for  career  opportunities  for 
these  children."  he  declared  forcefully  in  a 
recent  interview.  "We  don't  want  them  to 
work  as  employees  to  be  hired  and  fired  at 
someone's  whim.  We  want  them  to  be  able 
to  stay  in  a  Job,  once  they  have  chosen  in 
it,  and  make  it  more  than  a  livelihood." 

Garrigan  is  currently  Involved  in  prepar- 
ing a  slide  presentation  for  both  parents 
and  prospective  employees,  and  is  signing  up 
companies  for  the  fall  term. 

Once  the  program  Is  explained,  he  said, 
oomparues  are  generally  enthusiastic. 

The  senior  class  students  enrolled  in  the 
program  spend  a  half  day  in  school  and  a 
half  day  on  the  Job.  Juniors  spend  the  full 
day  in  class.  Their  work  is  closely  super- 
vised in  both  areas.  Said  Dr.  Brittain:  "We 
don't  make  any  bones  about  it;  if  their 
work  doesn't  suit  an  employer  or.  if  the 
students  are  not  satisfied,  we  find  other  Jobs 
for  them. 

The  school  superintendent  was  pleased 
about  the  results  ol  the  program  to  date. 

"There  is  no  question  about  the  effect  on 
the  children  and  on  their  motivation  for 
suying  in  school."  he  said.  "They  no  longer 
doubt  the  value  of  staying  in  school  once 
they  see  their  academic  work  tying  in  with 
their  jobs." 

The  academic  subjects  include  English, 
social  studies,  and  physical  education.  Stu- 
dents also  get  supplnnentary  training  in 
their  own  special  area  to  buttress  informa- 
tion learned  on  the  Job. 

Rutherford  and  Lyndhurst  are  cooperat- 
ing in  the  venture  and  costs  of  the  program — 
supported  in  part  by  State  aid.  Hie  oOier 
supervising  ooordinaftors  d  the  program  an 
Rlchanl  Arrioale,  oHloe  occupations,  axid 
John  Kopf ,  trade  and  industry. 


W.  D.  Boyce  Week  ia  GeorfU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBAAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  OEOKGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  recently  proclaimed 
August  15-21,  1965  as  W.  D.  Boyce  Week 
in  Georgia  in  honor  of  the  founder  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Vnd  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America. 

Georgia  Is  honored  to  have  a  50 -year- 
member  of  the  old  Lone  Scouts  of 
America,  Hubert  P.  Lee,  who  fovmded 
the  W.  D.  Boyce  award  for  "distin- 
guished service  to  scouting." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Governor's  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation:   W.  D.  Botce  Week 

Bt  the  Governor: 

Whereas  one  evening  in  1909  the  late 
W.  D.  Boyce,  of  Chicago,  became  lost  in  a 
London  fog  and  was  led  to  his  destination 
by  an  unknown  scout  who  refused  to  accept 
pay  for  his  services,  saying  "I  am  a  Boy 
Scout.  Scouts  do  not  accept  tips  for  help- 
ing others";  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  this  encounter 
Mr.  Boyce  went  to  the  founder  of  the  British 
Boy  Scouts.  Sir  Richard  S.  S.  Baden-PoweU. 
who  gave  Mr.  Boyce  a  trunk  locwi  of  Boy 
Scout  pamphlets  and  literature;  and 

Whereas  W.  D.  Boyce  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  with  others  incorporated 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  founded  the 
Lone  Scouts  of  America,  so  that  scouting 
could  be  enjoyed  by  boys  in  the  country  and 
remote  places;  and 

Whereas  members  who  wrote  for  and  il- 
lustrated the  old  Lone  Soout  magazine  up 
to  50  years  ago,  as  well  as  other  oldtime 
Lone  Scouts  at  America,  are  organized  into 
the  Elbeetian  Legrlon  ot  oldtime  Lone  Scouts 
and  meet  annually  in  various  sections  of 
the  Nation  as  well  as  Canada  and  other 
countries;  and 

Whereas  a  Georgian,  Hubert  P.  Lee.  Is  a 
50-year  member  of  the  old  Lone  Scouts  o€ 
America  and  fovmded  the  W.  D.  Boyce  award 
for  "distinguished  service  to  scouting";  and 
Whereas  the  W.  D.  Boyce  award  is  to  be 
presented  to  two  oldtime  editors,  Charles 
J.  Merlin,  Hudson  Heights,  N.J.,  since  1918 
editor  of  the  Elbeetee  magazine  and  founder 
of  the  Elbeetian  Legloio.  and  to  Harwell  E. 
West,  a  former  editor  of  the  old  Lone  Scout 
magazine,  at  the  golden  anniversary  reunion 
of  the  Elbeetian  Legion;  now 

Therefore.  I,  Carl  E.  Sanders,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim 
August  15-21,  1965,  as  "W.  D.  Boyce  Week" 
in  Georgia  and  tu-ge  every  citizen  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  started  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  the  Lone  Scouts  o* 
America. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  aeel  ot  the  execu- 
tive department  to  be  afBxed,  this  13th  day 
of  August  1965. 
By  the  Governor: 

Carl  E.  Sanders, 

Governor. 
D.  D.  Barnakd,  Jr.. 
Secretary,  Executive  Department. 


The  Negjo  Vote  Id  Tuskegee,  Ala.:  What 
It  Means  in  Race  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   IdCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.      Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  July  1  issue  of  the  Reporter  on 
the  experience  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  with  a 
voting  majority  of  Negro  citizens.    Ped- 
eral  registrars,  under  the  enacted  voting 
rights  bill  of  1965,  are  now  working  in  14 
counties  in  southern  ccHnmunitles  to  as- 
sure Negro  citizens  the  right  to  vote  by 
putting  them  on  the  voting  rolls  when 
county  officials  will  not  do  so.    fills  work 
of  Federal  registrars  needs  and  must  be 
swiftly   extended.     Reports  of   defiant 
communities  are  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  are  steadily  in- 
creasing.   Yet.  here  again.  Is  an  experi- 
ence which  illustrates  that  man's  great- 
est enemy  and  defeating  force  Is  un- 
founded fear.    The  Negro  citizen's  de- 
sire is  to  be  an  equal  participant  in  the 
processes   of    government.    As   Author 
Paul  Good  illustrates  from  the  Tuskegee 
experience  "reasonable  men,"  white  and 
black,  "reaUze  that  political  alinements 
on  racial  lines  can  only  stifle  progress 
and  encourage  chaos." 
The  article  follows: 

Tuskecee's  Negro  Majority 
(By  Paiil  Good) 
Tuskegee. — The  voting  rights  bill  is  still 
bumping  along  in  Congress,  but  this  black 
belt  city  has  already  experienced  what  many 
whites  fear  the  law  will  produce  in  some 
parts  of  the  Deep  South — a  Negro  voting  ma- 
jority. So  far,  the  white  community  has 
not  been  engrulfed  by  the  predicted  electoral 
black  wave,  although  an  election  has  come 
and  gone  in  which  Negroes  had  the  votes 
to  mount  one.  What  happened  in  Tuskegee 
reveals  many  of  the  problems  that  the  Deep 
South  will  face  when  the  voting  rights  bill 
is  finally  enacted  and  universal  Negro  suf- 
frage becomes  a  legal  possibility.  Hopefully. 
it  may  also  contain  patterns  for  peaceful  ad- 
justment to  a  new  way  of  political  life  In 
Dixie.  • 

Tuskegee  Is  in  Macon  County  where  about 
80  percent  of  its  27,000  papulation  is  colored. 
A  white  visitor  walking  through  the  sleepy 
city  square  with  its  inevitable  Civil  War 
montiment  is  the  exception,  the  light  face 
in  the  crowd.  There  are  approximately  140 
southern  counties  where  the  whites  are  in 
the  minority,  a  dozen  of  them  In  Alabama: 
In  hundreds  more,  Negroes  constitute  30  to 
40  percent  of  the  population. 

The  voting  bUl  would  apply  to  most  of 
these  areas  since  they  are  in  States  where 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible  elec- 
torate iB  registered  and  Uteracy  tests  are  re- 
quired. In  Alabama,  tor  exan^ile,  70  percent 
of  the  1.434,000  eUgible  whites  are  registered 
as  compared  to  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
481.000  voting-age  Negroes.  Across  the  line 
in  Mississippi,  about  8  percent  of  eligible 
Negroes  can  vote.  Once  the  btn  Is  passed. 
Federal  registrars  can  make  voters  out  of  the 
disenfranchised. 

A  year  ago  Tuskegee  was  in  racial  turmoU. 
A  Negro  boyoot*  of  white  otoree,  in  retBlia- 
tlon  for  an  attempt  to  gerrymiaiuler  aU  Negro 
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out  of  the  dty  limits,  had  badly 
Tuskegee  High  School  had 
closed    under    pressure    from    Gov. 
Wallace   after   thirteen    Negro   Btu- 
admltted  by  Federal  court  order. 
Jie   court   ordered   the   Negroes   en- 
n   the   high   schools   ot   neighboring 
Notasu:  ga  and  Shorter,  white  students  first 
boycott  sd  them,  and  later  extremists — who 
apprehended — burned  the  $250,- 
Hl^  School  to  the  ground, 
was  virtually  no  communication  be- 
he  races,  and  Negro  demands  for  Im- 
clty   services,   for   representation    In 
department,  and  desegregation  of 
acuities  were  rebuffed  time  and  again. 
,   two  Negroes  sit  on   the    five-man 
city  council,  the  first  of  their  race  to 
In    Alabama    since    Reconstruction. 
school  has  reopened  on  a  desegre- 
and  there  even  have  been  mixed 
Three  Negro  policemen  ride 
white  oounterpcu^  &nd  ocnunerce 
beginning  to  pick  up.    Black  men 
dty  planning  board  and  the  hous- 
.  and  there  Is  a  Negro  woman  clerk 
haJI.    Many  elements  brought  about 
trfoisformatlon.     But  the  prime  mover 
Negro  vote. 

experience  has  been  that  the  white 
tend   to  learn   only  when  forced  to 
says  Prof.  Charles  G.  GomlUion,  a 
member  at  Tuskegee  Institute  and  a 
Negro   civic    leader.     "There   Is   no 
voluntiry  rellnqxilshing  of  power.     We  had 
;he  TOte." 
Tusk  sgee  Negroes  got  the  vote  only  after 
arti  uoiis  legal  battle;    in  last  summer's 
munld  pel  and  county  elections  they  out- 
reglstefed  whites  by  1,133  to  1,029  In  the  city 
to  3,479  in  the  county.    The  white 
registration  figure  Is  interesting.    In 
,  the  Civil  Rights  C<Mnmission  noted 
were  only  2,818  whites  of  voting 
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is  typical  of  the  Black  Belt  only 
of  Negro  numbers  and  white  resist- 
thelr  playing  a  meaningful  role  In 
,    The  presence  of  Tuskegee  Institute 
town  apart.     Founded  In   1881   by 
T.  Washington,  the  institute  has  long 
an  enclave  of  colored  citizens  who 
in^llectually,  culturally,  and  economic- 
superior  of  most  of  Tuskegee's  white 
An  Integrated  Veterans'  Adminis- 
hoepltal  also  supplies  a  financial  and 
stimiilus   unique   In   the   Black   Belt, 
and  the  hospital  put  $12  mll- 
the  Macon  County  economy,  more 
dkttle  or  cotton.     It  Is  a  long  way,  in 
rom  the  cotton-grubbing  existence  of 
or  a  Wilcox  County  where  white 
Is  a  way  of  life  and  where,  until 
,  not  a  single  Negro  was  registered 
even  though  Negroes  of  voting  age 
whites  by  3^  to  1. 
is    atypical,"     concedes    Prof. 
Smith,  dean  of  the  Institute's  sociol- 
debartment  and  one  of  the  two  Negro 
cquncilmen.     "But  the  results  of  what 
here  aren't.    That's  why  It's  vital 
In  what  we're  doing — to  demon- 
±kat  southern  whites  and  Negroes  can 
t  igether  on  issues  and  not  be  polarized 
becaxise  of  race." 
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THX  CESBTMANDEX  THAT  FAILED 


past,  Tuskegee  was  run  by  a  hand- 

<dd   elite  families  who  manipulated 

voters  and  managed   to   block   even 

E»h.  D.'s  from  the  ballot  box.    But  by 

became  clear  that  Negro  pressiu-e  to 

was  not  going  to  let  up.     So  the 

1  eglslature  passed  a  bill  that  not  only 

dered    virtually    every    Negro    resi- 

Dutslde  the  city  limits  but  made  it 

.  if  whites  so  decided,  to  wipe  Macon 

off  the  map,  parcelling  it  out  among 

counties.       Pntfeasor     Gomllllon 

the  bill   up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

GomiUion  v.  Light  foot   (the  latter 


being  the  mayor  of  Tuskegee  and  the  epitome 
of  its  limited  aristocracy)  the  Court  unani- 
mously ruled  the  gerrymander  unconstitu- 
tional. 

While  that  put  Negroes  back  In  the  city, 
It  didn't  necessarily  get  them  on  the  voting 
rolls.  On  registration  days,  registrars  some- 
times hid  from  them  and  when  flushed  out 
rejected  their  applications  for  trivial  mis- 
takes. In  March  1961,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Prank  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Issued  an  omnibus 
ruling  to  correct  past  grievances  and  to  as- 
sure future  compliance  with  his  directive 
requiring  the  registration  of  qualified 
Negroes. 

By  the  spring  of  1964,  both  moderate  and 
diehard  whites  had  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Negroes  could  now  outpoU  them 
by  a  few  hundered  votes  in  the  late  summer 
elections.  But  the  Negroes,  speaking  princi- 
pally through  the  Tuskegee  Civic  Associa- 
tion headed  by  Professor  Gomillion,  Insisted 
that  It  was  not  their  intention  to  take  over 
the  city.  Some  moderates  believed  them 
and  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  work 
together. 

They  were  mostly  small  businessmen 
driven  to  the  wall  by  the  boycott;  Just  how 
much  this  spurred  their  civic  conscience  is 
a  matter  for  speculation.  But  they  began 
what  one  Negro  described  to  me  as  a  whis- 
pering campaign,  in  which  they  secretly 
pledged  to  cooperate  with  the  Negro  leader- 
ship. 

Professor  Gomillion  and  the  civic  associa- 
tion decided  to  try  to  elect  only  two  emi- 
nently qualified  Negroes  to  the  dty  coun- 
cil and  to  back  white  men  who  agreed  to 
work  with  them  for  the  other  posts.  But 
this  smacked  of  tokenism  to  some  Negroes 
and  produced  a  situation  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  duplicated  many  times  once 
the  voting  bill  is  passed. 

A  Negro  group  calling  Itself  the  Nonparti- 
san Voting  League  saw  no  reason  to  practice 
forbearance  on  principle  after  a  centviry  of 
white  intrsinsigence.  Their  spokesman  was 
Detroit  Lee,  an  employee  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital In  his  early  forties,  one  of  the  plucky 
band  of  Negro  parents  who  had  sent  their 
children  to  desegregate  the  Notasulga  High 
School  after  Wallace  closed  Tuskegee  High. 
The  league  ran  four  men  for  the  city  coun- 
cil and  Lee,  admittedly  inexperienced  In  law, 
chose  to  run  for  probate  Judge  against  County 
Sheflff  Preston  Hornsby.  even  though  Ne- 
groes agreed  that  Hornsby  was  an  Alabama 
anomaly — a  sheriff  who  was  decent  to  black 
people. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  after  the 
August  11  election  and  a  September  15  run- 
off, the  white  and  black  candidates  backed 
by  the  civic  association  had  all  won  handily. 
In  no  Instance  did  the  candidates  of  Lee's 
Nonpartisan  Voting  League  receive  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  Negro  votes  and  Lee  him- 
self finished  a  distant  third  to  Hornsby. 

Why  didn't  Tuskegee  Negroes  "vote  black" 
as   whites   had  warned   they  would? 

Dr.  Walter  Judklns,  who  teaches  at  the 
Institute's  Veterinary  School,  offered  one  ex- 
planation. Like  Detroit  Lee,  he  had  sent  his 
son  Into  Notasulga.  Judklns  is  a  Negro  mili- 
tant who,  despite  a  master's  degree,  was  re- 
bxiffed  for  20  years  before  he  was  finally 
registered  in  Tuskegee. 

"Certainly  we  could  have  blocvoted,  sub- 
jugated the  whites,  and  had  an  all-Negro 
town  government,"  he  said.  "But  we  didn't 
want  to  exchange  a  white  bvireaucracy  for  a 
black  one.  We  wanted  the  best."  "Why." 
his  wife  added,  "trade  one  no-good  for  an- 
other no-good?" 

Lee,  cast  as  a  demagog  by  some  Negroes, 
sees  things  differently.  His  point  of  view 
seems  especially  pertinent  to  communities 
that  do  not  have  an  institute  to  provide 
intellectual  leadership. 

"They  keep  teUlng  us,  "Be  a  responsible 
citizen,'  ••  he  said.  "Now,  how  are  you  going 
to  leam  if  you  don't  do  it?    I  think  at  least 


four  Negroes  should  be  on  that  council,  based 
on  racial  proportion.  Maybe  some  wouldn't 
have  been  too  qualified.  We  might  have 
made  a  mess  of  it  first  time  around  but  we 
could  have  redeemed  ourselves  the  next 
time.  I'm  not  talking  about  a  desire  for 
revenge  on  the  whites  but  that  we  simply 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  make  errors." 

The  opportunity  to  make  errors  on  the 
Tuskegee  council  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Smith, 
Negro  minister  K.  L.  Buford,  and  three  white 
men.  J.  Allen  Paker,  a  banker,  John  Sydes, 
a  car  dealer,  and  L.  M.  Gregg,  the  only  in- 
cumbent reelected.  Elected  mayor  with  the 
backing  of  the  civic  association  majority  was 
a  dry  goods  store  owner,  C.  M.  Keever,  who 
had  suffered  greatly  during  the  boycott  and 
had  become  in  the  process  a  force  for  change. 
He  went  to  Negro  homes  soliciting  votes, 
something  that  was  unheard-of  for  a  white 
politician  In  1964  but  that  will  be  less  re- 
markable In  1966. 

"I  wanted  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing for  my  fellow  man,"  Keever  told  me. 
He  is  an  unremarkable  man  in  his  fities,  a 
churchgoer  and  joiner  whom  time  and  cir- 
cumstance thrust  Into  an  unlooked-for  role. 
"I  didn't  pull  any  punches  In  the  election. 
I  told  people  we  were  going  to  run  Tiiskegee 
on  a  noiu-acial  basis.  And  to  date,  I  have 
not  got  the  first  dlscovu-etous  phone  call  from 
a  white  person,  not  one  unkind  word." 

Then  he  added  unsmlllngly: 

"Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
don't  speak  anymore." 

LEARNING   TO   GOVBIN 

The  coundl  faced  not  only  personal  prob- 
lems but  the  practical  ones  of  how  to  run  the 
city.  Though  most  were  educated,  they  were, 
with  the  exception  of  incument  Gregg,  utterly 
Inexperienced  in  managing  dvic  affairs. 
Moreover,  they  fovuid  Tuskegee  suffering  frwn 
years  of  maladministration.  At  5  mills,  city 
taxes  are  absurdly  low.  So  are  water  rates. 
There  was  enough  money  In  the  treasury  to 
maintain  dty  services  and  even  to  Improve 
them  slightly,  but  not  enough  for  the  radical 
Improvements  Negroes  wanted.  It  was  all 
very  well  that  the  La  Rose  Restaurant  ex- 
changed "colored"  on  Its  neon  sign  for  "all 
welcome."  But  when  the  shouting  and  tu- 
mult of  civil  rights  protest  dies  in  the  Deep 
South  after  an  election  like  Tuskegee's,  there 
remain  the  basic  prosaic  needs  of  black  citi- 
zens long  unfulfilled. 

Paved  roads,  for  example.  The  average 
southern  Negro  considers  blacktopplng  only 
less  Important  than  the  vote  and  better 
schools.  White  governments  traditionally  do 
not  spend  money  to  pave  streets  in  Negro 
neighborhoods.  The  dust  in  the  sununer  and 
the  mud  in  the  winter  have  become  marks  of 
segregation  on  Negro  floors. 

Early  this  spring.  I  attended  a  dty  coiincil 
meeting  that  wrestled  with  the  pwivlng  prob- 
lem. No  Tuskegee  residents  were  present, 
although  Negroes  are  now  said  to  be  petition- 
ing meetings  In  increasing  numbers.  Tbe 
meeting  was  marked  by  extreme  (and  it 
might  be  said,  self-conscious)  interracial 
courtesy,  and  its  general  air  of  soberness  was 
lightened  by  smalltown  banter.  Tlie  prin- 
dpal  discussion  concerned  the  establishment 
of  a  priority  system  for  blacktopplng  with 
the  understanding  that  Negroes  would  get 
first  consideration — a  meaningless  formality 
perhaps,  since  most  white  streets  are  paved 
already.  A  white  council  member  said  that 
pending  public  works  legislation  In  Congress 
and  perhaps  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
might  provide  the  necessary  flnanolal  assist- 
ance. 

"Yes."  said  Reverend  Buford.  "But  these 
Federal  studies  might  take  a  year  or  more. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  begin  otir  own 
studies  sooner.  Can  we  afford  to  wait?  I 
don't  think  so." 

"I  don't  think  so  either,"  seconded  Coun- 
eUmanJSydes.  whose  trade  Is  largely  Negro. 
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"I  want  to  Uve  In  Tuskegee."  Buford  con- 
cluded forcefully. 

But  to  date,  none  of  the  hxwiely  but  sym- 
bolically important  blacktopplng  has  be- 
gun Even  with  the  help  of  Councilman 
Gregg's  experience,  his  fellow  members  must 
feel  their  way  Int/)  the  mechanics  of  govern- 
ing. Federal  aid.  for  instance,  may  be  avaU- 
able  but  precisely  how  do  you  get  it?  Mean- 
whUe.  the  mud  of  the  winter  Is  giving  over 
to  the  dust  of  summer.  And  some  Negroes 
are  getting  Impatient.  Professor  Smith  is 
acutely  aware  of  this. 

"The  financial  element  has  me  worried."  he 
says.  "Whether  we'll  continue  to  have  the 
resources  to  sarve  the  people.  If  our  pro- 
gram falls,  then  Negroes  will  become  dl»- 
UJusloned.  In  the  next  election  they  may 
throw  out  the  Inctmibents  and  put  In  an  all- 
black  slate.  This  would  defeat  our  phllos- 
opby— that  Negroes  cant  go  It  alone  in  the 
South.  Let's  face  it.  We're  In  an  overall 
minority  of  about  80  percent,  so  we  have  to 
work  together.  That's  why  what's  happen- 
ing In  Macon  County  Is  so  much  bigger  than 
Btocon  County  In  its  psychological  effect  on 
preventing  this  political  polarity  that  could 
foUow  the  voting-rights  bUl." 

If  Tuskegee  Is  having  troubles,  what  will 
be  the  experience  In  cities  and  counties 
which  lack  its  wealth  of  Negro  talent? 
One  thinks  of  those  tinnvimbered  towns  built 
around  a  cotton  gin  and  a  gas  station  where 
the  education  level  of  white  may  reach  the 
Alabama  average  of  10  years  compared  to  an 
average  of  6  years  for  Negroes.  Can  Negro — 
and  white— leadership  be  produced  from  men 
whose  natural  abilities  to  lead  have  atrophied 
under  the  southern  system  of  nongovern- 
ment? Professor  GomUUon,  for  one,  does 
not  see  any  dramatic  breakthrough  result- 
ing from  the  bill. 

"Even  with  Federal  registrars,"  he  says, 
"there  Isn't  going  to  be  any  black  wave  in 
most  areas.  Look  at  the  situation  here  In 
Macon  County,  after  all  our  efforts.  Out  of 
nearly  12,000  voting-age  Negroes,  fewer  than 
4,000  are  registered.  And  nowhere  near  all  of 
them  came  out  to  vote  In  our  last  election, 
critical  and  unique  as  It  was.  Economic  in- 
timidation Is  still  a  potent  weapon  down 
here.  Rural  Negroes  who  live  on  planta- 
tions will  get  thrown  off  If  they  register. 
Negroes  who  exist  on  credit  can't  afford  to 
have  It  cut  off.  White  registrars  can  use 
subtle  ways  of  obstruction  said  intimidation 
on  people  still  unsure  of  their  rights. 

"I  say  southern  Negroes  shouldn't  expect 
the  mllleimlmn  from  this  bill,  or  any  civil 
rights  bill.  I  don't  mean  you  should  get 
discouraged  or  apathetic  but  go  Into  it  with 
your  eyes  open.  I'm  called  an  old  fogy  when 
I  advocate  financial  responsibility  to  get  free 
from  dependence  on  the  white  man.  But 
dependence  means  subservience.  Negroes 
must  realize  you  can't  have  it  both  ways — 
full  citizenship  at  the  ballot  box  and  total 
dependence  at  the  grocery  store." 

Professor  Gomllllon  does  not  advocate  his 
Tuskegee  approach  with  Its  emphasis  on 
forbearance  for  all  of  Alabama  or  the  South. 
He  stresses  that  each  Negro  community  must 
tailor  its  approach  to  the  degree  of  white 
cooperation.  Its  own  abilities,  and  Its  pecu- 
liar needs. 

Oddly  enough,  of  all  the  whites  and  Ne- 
groes Interviewed  In  Tuskegee,  Mayor  Keever 
seems  most  optimistic  about  southern  ad- 
justment to  the  new  law. 

"We're  not  going  to  solve  It  overnight,  of 
course,"  he  said  In  his  shop  while  a  newly 
employed  Negro  clerk  waited  on  a  Negro  cus- 
tomer. "But  I  feel  optimistic.  White  citi- 
zens have  to  speak  out,  openly  discuss 
political  problems  with  the  colored  and  get 
working  together.  If  the  colored  feel  like 
they  want  to  take  over  everything,  the 
whites  shoiild  say:  'Look,  you're  in  the  ma- 
jority, you  can  win  and  dictate.  But  please 
don't  do  what  we  did  in  the  past.' " 


But  Nell  Davte.  the  a»wner  and  editor  of  the 

moderate  Tuskegee  News,  does  not  feel  to 
sanguine.  "I'm  afraid  that  whites  in  the 
State  havent  learned  very  much  from  Tus- 
kegee or  anything  else."  he  said.  "I'd  like 
to  believe  that  they  have.  But  there's  been 
no  leadership  from  the  top.  from  (Governor) 
Wallace,  and  so  as  of  now,  white  leaders  In 
heavy  Negro-concentration  areas  are  Just  as 
determined  not  to  give  In  as  they  were  5  years 
ago. 

"But  I  do  think  that  if  big  Negro  voting 
lists  can  be  prodxiced  under  this  bill,  then 
decent-lntentloned  white  leaders  will  be 
emboldened  to  speak  out  and  take  over  from 
the  dlehards.  This  may  sound  contradictory 
after  my  pessimistic  appraisal.  But  I  think 
that  in  most  counUes  there  vse  enough  lit- 
erate, enlightened,  civilized  people— school 
teachers,  ministers,  businessmen — ^who  can 
provide  leadership  If  they  get  the  chance. 
There  Is  one  tremendous  force  working  in 
their  favor — the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge on  the  port  of  most  Negroes." 

"Btrr  VTE  HAVE  BBSPECT" 

Throughout  the  South  there  are  many 
white  men  who  wlU  try  to  Impede  the  en- 
forcement of  the  voting-rights  blU  as  they 
did  the  school-desegregation  law.  In  Tuske- 
gee itself,  however,  the  seeming  inevltabUlty 
of  Negro  franchise  appears  to  have  over- 
whelmed white  opposition.  Professor  Smith 
points  out  that  part  of  the  secret  of  success 
was  the  overaU  integration  of  schools,  shops, 
and  city  haU,  rather  than  setting  up  as  an 
integration  target  a  lone  institution  which 
could  aUo  be  zeroed  In  on  by  white-suprema- 
cist dlehards.  The  Tuskegee  segregationists 
are  not  haopy,  of  course,  but  they  are  ap- 
parently Asking  their  own  personal  adjust- 
ment. Tuskegee  has  no  tradition  of  violence 
and  everybody  Is  proud  of  that. 

"But  before."  Dr.  Judklns  said,  "there  was 
this  pseudocordlallty.  this  thing  of,  Tou're 
a  nice  boy,  John— in  your  place.'  Now  with 
the  iKjyoott  and  the  vote,  we  flnaUy  have 
respect.  And  don't  think  the  situation  here 
was  so  different  because  of  the  institute. 
We  had  the  brains  and  the  money  but  it 
made  no  difference.  We  were  niggers  the 
same  as  a  man  chopping  cotton.  Now  the 
old  spxirlous  affection  Is  gone  and  a  lot  of 
people  I  thought  were  my  friends  aren't. 
But  we  have  respect." 

If  respect  for  the  potential  power  of  the 
Negro  has  grovm,  so  have  apprehensions  over 
Its  effects.  A  few  months  ago.  Gov.  Paul 
Johnson  of  Mississippi  tol*  me  tiiat  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  voting  registrars  could  start 
"another  Civil  War."  The  idea  of  Negroes 
voting  on  a  mass  scale  Is  repugnant,  and  to  a 
certain  type  of  southern  mind,  a  Federal 
presence  implementing  It  Is  maddening,  re- 
viving as  It  does  memories  of  Reconstruction. 
For  the  time  being.  Southern  white  politi- 
cians like  Johnson  or  Wallace  recognize  that 
Negroes  can  still  be  handled  in  rural  areas. 
Federal  bUl  or  no.  But  registraUon  activity 
in  urban  centers,  spurred  by  national  civil 
rlghte  groups.  wUl  Inevitably  spread  Its  mes- 
sage of  possibility. 

Txiskegee,  for  all  Its  special  qualities,  pre- 
sents a  logical  course  for  the  South  to  fol- 
low, though  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  white 
dlehards  and  Negroes  unreconstructed  with 
a  vision  of  racial  cooperation  will  seek  polar- 
ity But  reasonable  men  on  both  sides  wlH 
realize  that  political  allnements  on  radal 
lines  can  only  stifle  progress  and  encourage 
chaos. 

Already  in  Tuskegee,  whites  and  blacks 
who  a  year  ago  spoke  to  each  other  in  whis- 
pers are  preparing  to  announce  in  a  clear, 
firm  voice  that  there  Is  hope  for  racial  co- 
operation. John  A.  Welch  Is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  tor  a  Greater  Tuskegee.  mi 
interracial  group  with  about  40  percent  white 
representation.  As  May  ended,  the  com- 
mittee was  planning  ftar  the  first  time  since 
its  Inception  last  fall  to  publicize  the  Tuske- 


gee experience  In  the  hope  that  other  Ala- 
bama oommunlties  might  benefit  from  It. 
Before,  members  were  afraid  of  being  pre- 
mature in  caUlng  attention  to  their  experi- 
ment. 

"But  now,"  said  Mr.  Welch,  "we  believe 
that  If  it  can  happen  here,  it  can  happen  any- 
where." "^ 

Still,  much  depends  on  how  fast  under- 
educated  and  previously  disenfranchised 
Negroes  leam  to  make  Intelligent  use  of  the 
new  vote. 

"Even  here  in  Tuskegee,"  warns  disgrun- 
tled candidate  Detroit  Lee,  "we've  been  de- 
prived for  so  long  we  hardly  know  how  to  do 
with  the  ballot  when  we  get  It.  It's  like  a 
chicken  tied  to  a  stake  so  long  he  forgets 
how  to  walk." 


Con^estman  Ray  J.  Madden  Brands 
14(b)  in  Labor  Day  Speecb  at  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  address  of 
the  Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden  at  the 
AFL-CIO  Labor  D&y  picnic  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  at  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1965. 

As  Congressman  Madden,  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  handled  the 
rule  and  opened  the  historic  debate  in 
the  House  of  Repsesentatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  the  repeal 
of  14  Cb)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  his 
speech  at  Crown  Point  will  hold  unusual 
Interest  for  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  generally. 
The  speech  follows: 

Labor  Day.  1965,  can  truly  be  observed  and 
celebrated  not  only  by  members  of  organized 
labor  but  by  the  American  people.  This  year. 
1965,  the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica have  economically  arrived  at  the  greatest 
heights  of  recognition  and  prosperity  than 
any  year  In  our  Nation's  history. 

Older  folks  need  only  reflect  and  look  back 
to  the  early  days  of  this  century  and  compare 
the  deplorable  working  conditions,  low  wages, 
long  hours,  and  child  labor  sweat  shops  to 
realize  the  up-hlU  flght  American  workers 
made  against  powerful  opposition  to  be  able 
to  participate  as  a  recognized  segment  of 
American  economy.  As  late  as  the  1920s  men 
and  women  were  working  In  the  mills  and 
factories  for  $2  and  $3  a  day  and  In  some 
cases  7  days  a  week  and  a  12-hour  day  was 
the  standard. 

Low  wages  brought  about  lack  of  buying 
power  and  as  the  population  Increased,  un- 
employment became  the  Nation's  problem. 
In  1929  and  the  early  thirties,  our  Nation  was 
hit  by  the  most  devastating  depression  in  our 
history  Closed  factories,  businesses  and 
bank  failures,  hrane  and  farm  foreclosures 
brought  turmoil,  unemployment  and  hunger 
to  millions  of  our  citizens.  Congress  paired 
leglslaUon  In  the  middle  1930-40  period  that 
inaugurated  a  change  in  our  economy  so  that 
mUllons  of  the  neglected  working  people  in 
America  would.  In  the  future,  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  their  government 

I  need  not  remind  the  older  pe<*le^'^^"^'^ 
audience  about  the  legislation  enacted  30 
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past  8  months  the  89th  Congress 
the   greatest   program   of   pro- 
legislation  in  the  history  of  any  na- 
programs  strengthen  o\ir  econ- 
provlde   opportunity   for   millions 
who  have  been  struggling  un- 
handicaps  which  should  have 
generations  ago.    This  session 
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oeneficial  to  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
range   widely    over   such    fields 
,  medical  care,  housing,  trans- 
employment,      public      finance, 
voting  rights,  mental  health,  con- 
and  labor. 
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A  PINNACLE  tear:   19SS 


MEDICAI.  CAKE  AND  HEALTH 


a    generation    of    consideration    by 

Congresses,  medical  care  legislation  for 

better  known  as  medicare,  was 

>y   President   Johnson   on   June   30. 

the  benefits  will   be  available  be- 

July  1,  1966.  although  thoee  relating 

home  care  won't  be  until    Jan- 

967.    Both  hospital  bills  and  doctor 

covered. 

home  and  special  legislation  for 
retarded  is  also  provided  in  the  bill, 
legislation  a  bill  was  enacted  ex- 
through  Jime  30,   1968  Federal  as- 
for  mass  Immunization  of  preschool 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
tetanus,  and  measles. 


DEPSESSEO  AREAS  Am 


E  oxxse 


passed  a  bill  authorizing  about 
through  June  30,  1970,  to  help 
rejuvenate  the  economies  of  IT.S.  depressed 
areas  pi  igued  with  or  threatened  by  chronic 
tinempl^  yment 


would  be  used  mainly  for  such 
as  building  waterworks,  waterlines, 
\  reatment  plants,  sanitary  and  storm 
ndustrlal  parks,  police  and  fire  sta- 
t4urlsm  facilities,  airports,  watershed 
and  flood -prevention  projects, 
will  aid  the  economy  and 
employiAent  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 
It  will  1  ring  about  a  great  market  for  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  machinery,  food,  and 
other  ni  cesslties  which  will  aid  all  sections 
Includin  g  the  Caliunet  region  of  Indiana. 

AID  TO  njUCATION 

After  years  of  controversy,  broad  Federal 
aid  to  e  lucation  became  a  reality  with  the 
Preslder  fs  signature  April  11  on  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  H  authorizes  •1.3  billion  in  the  fiscal 
July  1,  mostly  to  aid  public  and 
students  in  low-Income  areas.  Of 
•1.1  billion  Is  to  be  allotted  to 
Nalfton's  school  districts  according  to 
nuE  iber  of  pupils  aged  5  to  17  within 
bo  indaiies  whose  f  amiUes  have  annual 
>f  less  than  •2,000 — about  5  million 
in  all. 


be  run 


portions  of  the  new  act  would  es- 
'suppl^nental  educational  centers" 
such  special  services  as  remedial 
instruction,  finance  textbook  purchases,  and 
i4structional    materials,   and   expand 
supported     educational     research 
on  setting  up  regional,  unl- 
I  ased  research  centers.     The  meas- 
ure's aifihorlty  extends  over  3  or  6  years. 


em  phasls 


depending  on  the  section,  but  it  allocates 
funds  for  only  the  first  year. 

Preeldent  Johnson's  bill  to  aid  higher  edu- 
cation passed  the  Congress  last  week. 

The  above  bill  was  supplemented  In  this 
session  by  another  bill  which  will  aid  mil- 
lions of  American  youths  to  secure  facilities, 
loans  to  attain  college  and  university  edu- 
cations both  academic  and  professional.  I 
remember  10  years  ago  I  participated  in  a 
debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  Congress  for  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  that  was  de- 
feated by  only  4  votes  out  of  390  votes  cast. 
That  bill,  had  it  been  enacted,  would  have 
made  a  great  start  but  by  rearon  of  a  politi- 
cal coalition  of  reactionary  Members  of  the 
House,  the  legislation  was  defeated.  Had  we 
been  successful  then  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  youths  during  the  last  10  years  could 
be  reaping  the  benefits  of  college  and  uni- 
versity educations  to  prep.ire  themselves  for 
the  problems  of  thi?^  modern  space  age  and 
scientific  world  in  which  we  live. 

VOTING  RIGHTS 

About  2  months  ago  I  opened  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  bill  which 
was  eventually  enacted  and  signed  by  the 
President  giving  all  American  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  This  American  right  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment  of  our 
Constitution.  The  legislation  was  the  sec- 
ond clvU  rights  bill  enacted  in  2  years. 

This  voting  right  law  will  eventually  be 
the  final  culmination  in  complete  freedom 
for  millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
denied  the  right  of  franchise  in  the  past. 

EXCISE    TAX    CUT 

Congress  passed  a  measure  reducing  ex- 
cise taxes  by  •4.6  billion  between  now  and 
January  1,  1969.  These  special  wartime 
taxes  were  levied  in  World  War  II  and  In  the 
Korean  war.  Here's  the  schedule  of  repeal, 
in  part: 

Retrotictlve  to  May  15,  1965:  Repeal  of  the 
10-percent  tax  p>aid  by  manufacturers  on  air 
conditioners;  reduction  to  7  jiercent  of  the 
10-percent  manufacturer's  tax  on  autoe. 

Immediately:  Repeal  of  the  10-peroent  re- 
tail tax  on  jewelry,  watches,  furs,  cosmetics, 
toilet  preparations,  luggage,  and  handbags: 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  manufacturer's  tax 
on  business  machines,  sporting  goods  (ex- 
cept fishing  equipment),  phonographs,  rec- 
ords, musical  instruments,  cameras,  film, 
radios,  televisions,  pens,  mechanical  pencils; 
and  repeal  of  the  5-percent  tax  on  refrigera- 
tors and  freezers,  and,  of  lesser  taxes  on 
matches,  lighters,  and  playing  cards. 

ANTIPOVERTT    AW 

This  Congress  passed  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion properly  called  the  Antipoverty  bill 
which  will  rehabilitate  and  give  ranployment 
eventually  to  millions  of  unemployed  over 
the  Nation.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism from  certain  sources  on  the  legislation 
as  to  its  cost.  The  critics  do  not  mention 
that  the  restoration  of  Jobs  to  millions  are 
creating  taxpayers  Instead  of  tax  consumers. 
Millions  will  be  taken  from  the  relief  rolls 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  tax  units.  This 
expenditure  is  not  a  dole,  but  an  invest- 
ment in  contented  and  self-providing  tax- 
paying  American  citizens. 

REPEAL    or    14(b) 

I  handled  the  rule  and  opened  the  debate 
on  the  repeal  of  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Section  14(b)  provided  that  any  State 
which  enacted  restrictive  antilabM-  laws — 
thoee  laws  would  take  precedent  over  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  TndlanA  Legislature,  last  spring,  re- 
pealed the  so-called  rlght-to-work  law 
which  Is  a  misnomer  for  section  14(b). 

Thirty-one  States  have  either  repealed  or 
rejected  the  so-called  privileges  granted  im- 
der  14(1>)  or  the  mislabeled  "right-to-work" 
law. 

Section   14(b)    has   made  It  possible   for 


thousands  of  corporations  and  companies  to 
close  their  business  and  factories  In  Indiana 
and  other  Northern  States,  and  move  Into  so- 
called  low-wage  rlght-to-work  States. 
Right  to  work  Is  in  reality  a  tricky  or  phony 
label — a  better  label  would  be  "14(b)  States." 

By  reason  of  these  runaway  Industries  and 
an  Infiux  of  newly  established  industries  into 
antilabor  areas,  millions  of  factory  workers 
are  underpaid  and,  in  most  cases,  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  same  working  conditions  as  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  These  mil- 
lions of  workers  are  not  In  the  market  for 
•3,000  to  $4,000  automobiles  or  $200  to  $300 
refrigerators,  or  thousands  of  other  produc- 
tions which  are  manufactured  in  living-wage 
States.  Economists  agree  that  the  big  de- 
pression in  the  early  thirties  was  brought 
about  by  reason  of  lack  of  buying  power  for 
millions  of  workers  in  America.  I  am  quot- 
ing verbatim  the  two  closing  paragraphs  of 
my  speech  to  the  Congress  during  the  debate 
on  14(b)  :  If  14(b)  is  not  repealed  millionB 
more  will  be  working  In  transplanted  indus- 
tries in  14(b)  States  at  low  wages.  Buying 
power  will  recede  and  unemployment  and 
recession  will  again  destroy  our  prosperity. 

"The  Issues  Involved  In  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  is  as  simple  as  any  bill  ever  pre- 
sented to  Congress." 

NO.    1 

"If  a  Member  of  Congress  believes  that  19 
States  In  the  Nation  can  openly  disregard  the 
rights  and  working  conditions  of  working 
men  and  women  as  set  out  In  the  Wagner 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  he  should  vote 
to  retain  14(b)." 

NO.    2 

"If  a  Member  of  Congress  believes  that 
the  31  States  who  reject  the  phony  labeled 
'right-to-work'  law  and  believe  that  labor 
is  a  part  of  the  American  ecoaomy  with  the 
right  to  collectively  bargain  as  an  Integral 
body  on  wages  and  working  conditions,  be 
should  In  conscience  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
14(b).  All  the  excuses  and  doubletalk  we 
hear  In  this  Chamber  today  will  not  change 
the  above  two  simple  propositions." 

ONZ    BCAN,     ONE    VOTE 

The  House  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  equal  legislative  reappor- 
tionment. A  powerful  special  interest  lobby 
worked  to  permit  one  branch  of  our  State 
legislatures  to  be  elected  by  geographical 
apportionment  instead  of  by  population. 
This  effort  by  political  bosses  to  gain  con- 
trol of  our  State  legislative  branches  Is  still 
pending  In  the  Senate.  President  Johnson 
Is  opposing  this  political  power  grab. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  House  passed  immigration  legislation 
which  abolished  the  bigoted  41 -year-old 
"national  origins"  provision  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.  This  bill  will  fairly  distribute 
Immigrant  quotas  to  all  nations  without 
prejudice  as  to  nationality,  race,  or  religion. 

Our  Nation  became  the  leader  of  the  world 
by  reason  of  the  amalgamation  of  Immi- 
grants from  all  nations  and  races  throughout 
the  globe.  This  legislation  will  not  In  any 
way  let  the  bars  down  Indiscriminately  to 
people  of  every  nation  to  successfully  knock 
at  our  door  demanding  admission  and  citi- 
zenry. The  bill  would  place  all  nations  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a  popula- 
tion pro  rata,  equal  footing  with  added  pro- 
vision that  Immigration  from  a  single  coun- 
try could  not  exceed  20,000  per  year.  West- 
em  Hemisphere  nations  would  be  exempt 
from  the  20,000  and  so  would  the  spouses, 
children  and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens  living 
in  many  countries. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY 

The  new  social  security  amendments 
should  add  about  $1.5  billion  a  year  to  retail 
sales. 

The  Increased  spendable  Income  should 
start  fiowing  Into  the  economy  In  mid-Sep- 
tember as  a  result  of  the  7-percent  boost 


m  social  security  payments  and  other  ben- 
efits that  are  retroactive  to  January  1. 

SOLVENCY 

Critics  of  the  Johnson  administration 
continually  talk  about  the  national  debt. 
They  carefully  fail  to  mention  that  our 
national  debt  in  1965  is  "percentage- 
wise" much  lower  in  comparison  to  our  gross 
national  production  than  the  same  percent- 
age comparison  was  20  years  ago. 

Last  week  I  requested  the  exact  figures 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  They  reported  the 
following  facts: 

In  1946.  public  debt  $270  billion,  gross  na- 
tional product  $202.8  billion. 

In  1954,  public  debt  $271  billion,  gross  na- 
tional product  $362  billion. 

In  August  1965,  public  debt  $319  billion, 
gross  national  product  $650  billion. 

The  $650  bllUon  economy  of  gross  national 
product  of  1965  Is  double  our  national  debt 
which  reveals  that  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society  have  been  a  great  stimulant 
to  employment  and  prosperity. 

Time  and  space  do  not  allow  me  to  give 
all  the  facts  of  progress  during  this  89th 
Congress.  After  adjournment  I  plan  to 
make  a  detailed  report  on  our  accomplish- 
ments to  the  citizens  of  the  Indiana  First 
Congressional  District. 


Minnesota  Firm  Makes  Food  Hems  for 
Gemini  5  Flight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9. 1965 


Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  flight  of 
Gemini  5  successfully  tested  not  only  the 
high  qualities  of  Astronauts  Gordon 
Cooper.  Jr.,  and  Charles  Conrad.  Jr.,  but 
the  reliability  and  suitability  of  many 
items  involved  in  America's  space  pro- 
gram.   Certainly  not  the  least  of  these  is 

footi-  ,.    ,. 

The  Pillsbury  Co.  in  Minneapolis  has 

been  granted  important  contracts  for 
the  research  and  development  of  space 
food  Items  for  the  Mercury.  Gemini,  and 
Apollo  manned  space  programs.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  following  ac- 
count of  Pillsbury's  contributions  to  the 
Gemini  5  in-flight  menu: 

Astronauts  Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles 
Conrad,  following  a  pattern  established  in 
earlier  space  fiights  of  the  Gemini  and  Mer- 
cury series,  ate  space  foods  prepared  by 
Pillsbury's  research  and  development  lab- 
oratories. There  Is  one  difference:  the 
bite-sized,  compressed  foods  which  first 
went  aloft  with  Scott  Carpenter  on  a  strictly 
experimental  basis  provided  part  of  the  nour- 
ishment required  to  sustain  life  during  the 
8  day,  orbital  fiight  of  Gemini  5's  astronauts. 
The  Pillsbury  items  scheduled  by  NASA 
for  the  Cooper-Conrad  mission — each  ready 
to  eat  and  requiring  no  reconstltution — were 
brownies,  gingerbread,  pineapple,  fruitcake, 
date  fruitcake,  apricot  cereal  bars,  straw- 
berry cereal  bars,  toasted  bread  cubes  and 
cinnamon  toast.  , 

Cooper  and  Conrad  were  programed  to  cm 
4  meals  each  day,  providing  a  daUy  average 
of  approximately  2,500  calories.  The  se- 
lected menu,  which  Included  a  number  of 
Items  In  addition  to  those  supplied  by  Pills- 
bury, was  designed  to  maintain  body  weight 
at  zero  gravity  under  light  physical  activity. 


The  8  Pillsbury  Items  were  designed  to 
provide  a  high  energy  source  that  supple- 
mented the  rehydratable  foods  In  the  menu 
for  each  meal.  Iliey  required  no  prepara- 
Uon  time  and  provided  solid  food  consist- 
ency. 

Among  objectives  of  the  Gemini  5  flight 
was  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  prolonged 
exposure  to  space  environment  by  the  2- 
man  crew.  Five  of  seventeen  experiments 
scheduled  were  medical  In  nature.  Six  of 
the  experiments  repeated  tests  conducted  on 
previous  Gemini  flights.  Several  had  Impli- 
cations for  nutrlUon,  Including  the  Inflight 
exerciser,  inflight  phonocardiogram,  bone  de- 
minerallzation,  human  otolith  function  and 
visual  acuity  tests. 

Each  Item  on  the  menu  was  scientifically 
formulated  to  meet  rigorous  specifications 
for  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  rel- 
ative humidity,  salt  atmosphere,  oxygen 
atmosphere,  shock,  acceleration,  vibration, 
and  acoustical  noise.  These  conditions 
could  be  destructive  to  conventional  foods 
and  might  well  be  encountered  during  nor- 
mal or  emergency  flight  situations. 

Certain  combinations  of  conditions,  such 
as  high  temperature  and  high  vacuum,  are 
particularly  destructive.  However,  they  are 
l>elng  met  successfvUly  by  research  and  de- 
velopment work  that  led  to  Improved  In- 
gredients, processes,  coatings  and  packages. 
These  improvements  have  broad  future  im- 
plications for  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion of  convenience  foods  for  the  housewife 
as  well  as  astronaut. 

Among  Pillsbury,  people  involved  in  the 
project  are  Dr.  Howard  Bauman,  assolcate 
director  of  research,  serving  as  associate  pro- 
gram manager;  Kenneth  J.  Young  for  proc- 
essing; J>r.  Jack  B.  Durst,  formulation; 
Bruce  A.  Drew  for  quality  assurance;  Dr. 
David  K.  Cunningham,  chemical  analysis; 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Neal.  microbiology,  and  Ken- 
neth A.  Parlour,  packaging. 

The  same  team  Is  working  on  a  contract 
for  the  research,  development  and  supply  of 
food  required  for  NASA's  Apollo  program, 
aided  at  placing  an  American  astronaut  on 
the  moon. 


Giant  Rail  Merger  Intelligently  Opposed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Clnclrmati  Enquirer 
contained  a  well-stated,  succinct  column 
by  Ed  Wimmer,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Bus- 
iness, about  a  Philadelphia  industi-ialist 
named  Milton  J.  Shapp  who  has  been  a 
leader  In  the  fight  to  block  the  largest 
merger  ever  contemplated  in  the  history 
of  American  business. 

The  proposed  merger  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Peruisylvania  Railroads 
would  join  two  behemoths  in  the  field 
of  transportation.  Their  total  assets 
amount  to  more  than  $6  billion. 

No  sooner  had  Ed  Wimmer's  splendid 
piece  appeared,  when  there  was  another 
bolt  from  the  blue  prcHX>sing  the  merger 
of  two  more  giants  in  the  rail  Industry — 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio. 

Such  proposals  bring  up  the  question 
whether  the  hierarchies  of  our  big  cor- 
porations are  not  doing  more  to  socialize 
our  economy  than  the  Communists. 


It  Is  not  a  very  large  step  to  move 
from  one  or  two  moiuHwlIstic  rail  lines 
in  the  East— the  very  heartland  of  the 
country's  industrial  cwnplex— to  full 
State  ownership. 

This  last  step  most  of  us  wish  to  avert. 
It  is  fighters  for  the  American  free, 
competitive  enterprise  system  Uke  Mil- 
ton Shapp,  a  Philadelphia  businessman, 
and  Ed  Wimmer  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  who  are 
giving  their  time,  energy,  and  money  to 
keep  America  from  being  strangled  by 
monopolies. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  have 
a  close  look-see  into  what  the  proposed 
rail  monopolies  mean  not  alone  to  the 
areas  where  the  railroads  themselves 
operate  but  to  America's  total  economy. 
The  faster  Congress  does  a  thorough  job 
on  this  matter,  the  better  it  wUl  be  for 
the  country. 

Meanwhile,  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
such  men  as  Milton  Shapp  and  Ed  Wim- 
mer. 

Tliere  are  many  businessmen  in  my 
district  who  know  Ed  Wimmer's  column 
and  appreciate  the  valiant  fight  he  has 
put  forth  for  the  small  and  independent 
businessman. 

While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
Mr.  Wimmer  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  on  some 
public  mattei-s,  I  realize  they  have  had 
a  pretty  good  batting  average  through 
the  years. 

There  follows  the  Ed  Wimmer  column 
I  mentioned : 

OPPOSITION  TO  Rail  Merger  Mounts— Biggest 
Combine 
(By  Ed  Wimmer) 
Since  1962,  Milton  J.  Shapp,  board  chair- 
man  of  the   Jerrold   Corp.   in  Philadelphia, 
has  been  carrying  on  a  one-man  crusade  to 
halt  the  proposed   merger  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  RaUroads.     Says 
Mr.  Shapp: 

"We  are  dealing  with  monopoly  power, 
and  its  social  and  economic  dislocations. 
This  merger  would  combine  the  first  and 
third  largest  railroad  systems  Into  the  big- 
gest Industrial  consolidation  in  American 
history.  Assets  Involved  would  amount  to 
at  le«u5t  $6  blUlon.  or  60  percent  of  all  assets 
of  all  carriers  In  the  Bast." 

In  line  with  our  own  past  comments  on 
concentration  of  power,  Mr.  Shapp  points 
out  that  "25  prc^x>sed  directors  of  PRR  and 
NYC  were,  or  are.  directors  of  corporations 
with  reported  assets  of  •US  billion."  and 
"have  close  economic  ties  with  the  railroads 
and  each  other."     He  continues : 

"Such  a  leviathan  would  be  able  to  dictate 
terms  to  all  other  remaining  carriers  In  the 
East  who  would  depend  tor  survival  upon 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  interconnecting 
freight.  There  also  would  be  widespread 
disruption  of  services  to  hundreds  of  com- 
munities, and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs 
In  Pennsylvania,  alone." 

Mr.  Shapp  quoted  New  York  Central's 
president,  A.  E.  Perlman,  who  said  in  1959: 
"I  do  not  think  it  Is  in  the  public  interest 
for  the  two  largest  railroads,  plus  all  the  rail- 
roads that  PRR  controls,  to  become  one 
system." 

Unlike  far  too  many  successful  business- 
men who  have  watched  free  enterprise  go 
down  the  drain  (merger  by  merger ) ,  these 
last  few  years,  Mr.  Shapp  not  only  blasts  the 
unparalleled  neglect  of  facilities  and  deteri- 
oration of  railroad  services,  but  he  sees  In  the 
readiness  of  powerful  men  to  strike  hands  in 
a  substitution  of  competition  for  combina- 
tion, monopolistic  diversification.  Interlock- 
ing conspiracies,  and  emphasis  on  giantism 
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THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

the  rioting  in  Los  Angeles  has 

all   painfully   aware    of   the 

that  grip  many  of  our  cities 

tragic  consequences  that  may 

there  is  no  responsible  local 

to  ease  them.    It  is  not  my 

here  to  assess  blame  for  the 

outbreak.    An  official  board  of  in- 

l)een  assigned  that  task.    My 

s  to  set  forth  an  account  of  how 

similar  incident  was  averted 

hbme  city  of  Trenton,  N.J.    That 

written  by  Mr.  Guy  Darst,  a 

and  able  reporter  for  the  Tren- 

i  daily  newspaper  published  in 

The  accompanjong  editorial 

elaboration.     It   places    the 

of  the  events  recounted  by  Mr. 

perspective  and   reminds  all 

positions  of  respKjnsibllity  that 

is  the  handmaiden  of  despair. 

of  Trenton  and  all  of  its  resi- 

sHould  be  grateful  that  Mr.  Albert 

and  the  Reverend  S.  Howard 

understand  that  simple  fact  and 

it. 

aHlcle  and  editorial  follow : 

the  Trentonlan,   Aug.  28,    19651 
That  Wasn't — Cool  Heads  Saved 
( JrrY  From  Serious  Trouble 
-  -Just    2    weeks    ago,    while    Negro 
I  attled  police  and  National  Guards- 
Loe  Angeles,  Trenton  came  to  the 
similar  uncontrolled  rioting.     The 
he-scenes  story  at  what  happened 
it  was  stopped  is  revealed  here. 

(By  Guy  Darst) 
lear-riot    at    Hetzel    Field    Tuesday 
causing  no  end  of  speculation  on 
happened,    what    is    happening,    and 
oing  to  happen,  but  another  similar 
received  little  attention. 
generaUy  known,  but  on  the  week- 
i  kUgiist  14-16,  Trenton  nearly  turned 
Los  Angeles. 
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ani  ther 


The  place  was  the  Battle  Moniunent  area. 
The  participants  would  have  been  about  60 
Negro  male  3rouths.  Their  grievance  wfis 
what  they  thought  was  an  unjustified  arrest. 

The  story  of  how  and  why  the  peace  wa« 
kept  reflects  great  credit  on  Negro  leaders, 
as  well  as  on  the  police  department  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  on  the  city  administration. 

What  follows  is  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened, pieced  together  from  several  reliable 
sources : 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  August  13,  the 
white  owner  of  a  well -patronized  poolroom 
on  North  Warren  Street  asked  an  Inebriated 
customer  to  leave. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  the  customer  to  leave, 
the  owner,  according  to  witnesses,  brought 
out  his  German  shepherd  and  turned  him 
loose  on  the  customer.  After  being  bitten 
three  times,  the  customer  insisted  the  owner 
summon  police. 

The  customer  wanted  to  complain  against 
the  owner,  but  the  owner's  story  was  that 
the  customer  had  attacked  his  dog.  The 
customer  was  arrested  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

At  this  point,  another  customer  asked: 
"Why  are  you  locking  him  up?"  And  point- 
ing at  the'  owner  continued:  "He's  the  one 
that  you  should  lock  up." 

The  owner  then  said  to  the  policeman: 
"Lock  him  up  to:  he's  another  trouble- 
maker." The  policeman  then  arrested  the 
second  man,  who  immediately  started  a  vio- 
lent verbal  protest. 

The  policeman  hustled  him  into  the  pa- 
trol wagon  along  with  the  man  under  the 
weather.  One  account  says  the  protesting 
young  man  was  wrestled  Into  the  wagon. 

The  men  were  baled  out  that  evening. 
The  next  day,  the  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood decided  to  picket  the  poolroom. 

According  to  several  persons  on  the  spot, 
the  picketing  was  going  to  be  most  unpeace- 
ful.  Between  2  and  3  p.m.,  Albert  "Bo" 
Robinson,  manager  of  the  Proepect  Village 
project  of  the  Trenton  Houstog  Authority, 
happened  along,  and  was  asked  to  help. 

Robinson  told  the  would-be  pickets:  "If 
I'm  in  this,  you'll  picket  my  way,  and  you'll 
do  it  right.  No  blocking  the  sidewalk,  no 
interfering  with  trafflc,  no  shouts  and  com- 
motion." 

AGREE   TO   PICKET 

Robinson  grew  up  in  the  area  and  was  well 
known  for  his  connections.  So  the  picket- 
ing format  was  agreed  to,  and  from  3  until 
7:30  p.m.  that  Saturday  afternoon  Robinson 
and  four  others  carried  signs  protesting  the 
presence  of  the  p>oolroom,  and  specifically  the 
owner. 

Police  were  on  the  scene,  and  seeing  Rob- 
inson, figured  the  situation  was  well  in  hand. 
The  poolroom  was  empty  after  the  picketing 
began,  and  closed  at  5  p.m.  instead  of  the 
usual  postmidnight  hour.  It  hasn't  opened 
since. 

Saturday  night  most  sports  in  the  area 
took  their  entertainment  elsewhere,  and  the 
only  incident  was  a  brick  tossed  through  the 
plate  glass  |X)olroom  window. 

Sunday  was  even  quieter,  but  Monday  was 
the  day  of  most  tension. 

The  two  young  Negroes,  both  in  their  early 
twenties,  who  had  been  ^rrested  Friday 
night  appeared  before  Municipal  Judge  Al- 
bert Cooper — without  a  lawyer  and  without 
a  single  witness  in  their  behalf. 

On  hearing  their  stories,  and  those  of  the 
poolroom  owner  (who  said  his  dog  had  been 
attacked)  and  the  arresting  officer.  Judge 
Cooper  sentenced  both  men  to  90  days  In  the 
workhouse. 

News  of  the  sentencing  spread  like  wildfire, 
because  everyone  Ln  the  area  had  expected 
only  a  fine  for  the  protesting  youth.  A 
worker  in  a  large  nearby  industrial  plant,  he 
had  no  police  record,  in  contrast  to  the  other 
man  arrested. 

A  crofwd  began  to  gather  shortly  after  1 


p.m.  Later  accounts  put  it  at  about  60 
young  Negro  males  between  about  16  and  25, 
of  whom  an  estimated  dozen  had  Jobs.  Their 
aim  was  not  picketing,  it  is  now  clear. 

One  nearby  merchant  with  close  contacts 
among  the  youth  after  receiving  much  con- 
flicting advice  from  fellow  merchants  and  the 
youngsters  themselves  called  Robinson,  again 
Robinson  Immediately  called  the  Rev 
S.  Howard  Woodson,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 
Shlloh  Baptist  Church,  former  city  council- 
man and  presently  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly. 

Reverend  Woodson  arrived  about  4  p.m. 
"I  didn't  see  anybody  pour  gasoline,  but  I 
saw  the  empty  5-gallon  can  by  the  building 
and  gasoline  on  the  floor  Inside,"  he  said 
later. 

NOT     MAD    AT    COPS 

Reverend  Woodson  immediately  began  cir- 
culating through  the  crowd  with  Robinson 
and  the  merchant  who  called  Robinson,  talk- 
ing to  leaders  of  various  subgroups. 

They  weren't  particularly  angry  with  the 
police,  but  were  out  to  "mess  up"  the  pool- 
room and  Its  owner. 

Reverend  Woodson  extracted  a  promise 
that  the  leaders  would  do  nothing  until  noon 
the  next  day,  and  said  In  the  meantime  he 
would  talk  to  Judge  Cooper. 

A  few  minutes  before  5  o'clock.  Reverend 
Woodson  arrived  at  the  First  Precinct  Police 
Station,  where  Capt.  James  George,  com- 
manding in  the  place  of  the  regular  precinct 
commander,  was  Just  about  to  leave  for  the 
day. 

"I'll  stay  here  all  night  If  I  have  to, "  he 
said,  and  Immediately  called  In  Sgt.  Frank 
Brady,  who  probably  knows  the  area  better 
than  any  other  policeman. 

Sergeant  Brady  confirmed  the  area's  prob- 
lems with  the  poolroom,  and  both  officers  set 
about  hand  picking  a  detail  of  seven  police- 
men, mostly  Negro,  to  patrol  the  area  that 
night. 

The  next  morning.  Reverend  Woodson 
spoke  to  Judge  Cooper,  who,  on  the  basis  of 
new  evidence.  In  particular  evidence  dealing 
with  the  propensities  to  violence  of  the  do^j, 
ordered  the  steelworker  released. 

The  first  poolroom  customer,  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble,  will  evidently  stay  In  for 
a  while.  A  10-month -old  warrant  for  his 
arrest  on  atrocious  assault  and  battery 
charges  was  delivered  to  the  workhouse  this 
week. 

At  noon  Reverend  Woodson  and  others 
Involved  in  keeping  order  drove  to  the  work- 
house, and  returned  with  the  steelworker 
to  the  corner  of  North  Warren  Street  and 
Pennington  Avenue  to  show  the  roughly 
50  hangers-on  there  and  In  the  area  they 
had  kept  the  faith. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  immediate  danger 
to  the  city,  but  the  ramifications  go  on. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  overestimate  the  ser- 
iousness of  the  situation  that  Monday  after- 
noon. Gasoline  was  In  fact  poured,  and  the 
young  man  who  allegedly  poured  It  was 
being  egged  on  by  the  crowd  to  light  It  when 
Reverend  Woodson  arrived. 

LIVED  ON  HANDOUTS 

The  youngster  In  question  had  been  sleep- 
ing In  parked  cars  for  the  past  8  days  be- 
cause he  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  home 
of  what  family  he  had.  He  had  managed 
to  eat  by  handouts  from  friends. 

Some  persons  say  he  had  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall  (bottle  of  gasoline  with  a  cloth  wick 
used  as  a  bomb ) ,  but  persons  on  the  scene 
deny  this.  However,  accounts  by  persons 
not  known  for  untruth  say  there  were  two 
sticks  of  dynamite  on  the  scene,  and  five 
Molotov  cocktails.  Rumors  of  hand  grenades 
seem  to  be  simply  rumors.  Of  course,  a 
large  assortment  of  bricks,  bottles  and  other 
missiles  were  on  hand,  and  those  men  with 
guns  had  them. 

"Believe  me.  It  was  touch  and  go."  a  white 
merchant  in  the  area  said.     It's  still  touch 
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and  go,  for  the  poolroom  owner's  place  has 
been  threatened  In  more  than  one  way  If 
he  tries  to  open  up  again,  or  open  under  a 
•■front "  He's  trying  to  seU  but  so  far  has 
found  no  buyers,  and  city  councU  is  going 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  putting  him 
out  of  btislness  as  a  public  nuisance.  His 
dog  has  been  involved  in  other  incidents, 
and  the  police  say  he's  a  menace. 

Councilman  Carmen  Armentl  (who  is.  say 
persons  In  the  area,  the  only  city  official  other 
than  poUcemen  ever  seen  in  the  area.  But 
it's  in  his  ward)  spent  more  than  3  hours  on 
Thursday  talking  to  persons  In  the  area,  and 
arranged  a  meeting  with  Mayor  Holland  and 
some  of  the  peacekeepers. 

The  city  has  already  arranged  a  few  jobs 
for  some  of  the  more  financially  desperate 
protesters  with  city  agencies.  However,  the 
Paukner  Act  doesn't  permit  It  to  hire  per- 
sons with  criminal  records,  so  some  other, 
under-21  participants  will  probably  get  jobs 
with  the  neighborhood  youth  corps. 

Just  the  first  question  HRW  Director  Wil- 
liam Faherty  asked  persons  sent  to  him 
Wednesday  was  "Do  you  have  a  record?"  If 
so,  there  was  little  that  could  be  done  Im- 
mediately. 

It  Is  surprising  that  more  complaints  were 
not  directed  against  the  police  In  the  whole 
episode.  During  the  tense  moments  on 
Monday  afternoon,  no  policemen  were  seen, 
which  caused  no  end  of  sarcasm. 

NEVER    A    TARGET 

Yet  the  arresting  officer  was,  as  far  as  can 
be  determined,  never  e  target  for  the  young 
men.  In  fact,  he  was  on  overtime  as  part  of 
the  city's  special  program  to  put  more  men 
on  the  streets.  His  usual  duties  are  with  the 
traffic  division. 

Not  knowing  the  area,  or  the  parties  to  the 
original  dispute,  he  was  not  a  party  to  criti- 
cism. What  criticism  there  was  was  directed 
at  the  assignment  of  men  to  the  area  who 
dldnt  know  It,  who  are  somewhat  fearful  of 
Its  Inhabitants,  and  who,  as  a  result,  are 
somewhat  less  than  polite. 

"Sergeant  Brady,  he's  different.  When  he 
asks  us  to  move  off  the  corner,  he  doesn't 
growl,  and  sometimes  he'll  talk  to  us  about 
baseball  or  other  stuff,"  said  one  jobless 
youth  after  It  was  all  over. 

The  administration  is  considering  steps  to 
Improve  police  relations  with  this  area,  but 
no  decisions  have  been  made  yet. 

Everyone  in  the  area  agrees  the  key  to  the 
situation  is  Jobs.  Jobs  that  provide  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  a  decent  salary  are 
stayed  with,  but  unfortunately  hard  to  come 
by  because  of  the  low  level  of  skills  and 
ability  of  most  ghetto  youngsters. 

Also  imfortunately,  it's  the  salary  that 
counts  most.  Materialism  Is  rampant.  No 
more  than  10  of  the  60  gathered  on  Monday 
had  Jobs,  yet  everybody  wants  sharp  clothes, 
fancy  cars,  women,  all  the  rest.  A  realiza- 
tion of  the  materialist  basis  of  life  is  the  key 
to  any  efforts  to  improve  the  area. 

And  efforts  to  improve  the  area — where 
were  they?  Unfortunately,  the  city's  anti- 
poverty  organization.  United  Progress,  Inc., 
was  completely  out  In  the  cold,  and  didn't 
know  that  anything  was  going  on  until  every- 
thing was  all  over. 

This  Is  In  great  contrast  with  the  East 
Trenton  area,  where  United  Progress,  Inc. 
staff  members  and  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
(VISTA)  workers  have  been  concentrating 
attention.  They  were.  If  not  responsible  en- 
tirely, at  least  In  the  forefront  <rf  efforts 
Tuesday  night  to  keep  matters  from  getting 
out  of  hand. 

There  is  not  a  United  Progress  Inc.  recruit- 
ing sign  in  the  monument  area.  United 
Progress,  Inc.  staffers  have  been  busy  in  other 
areas  of  the  city  organizing  community  ef- 
forts there. 

The  United  Progress,  Inc.  on-the-Job-traln- 
ing  program,  a  more  than  9600.000  affair,  Is 
barely  getting  off  the  ground.  City  Council 
has  approved  the  purchase  of  the  old  Eagle 


Tavern  on  South  Broad  Street  for  a  services 
center.  In  which  the  Job-training  staff  will  be 
located,  but  the  center  wUl  service  only  the 
poor  areas  of  South  Trenton. 

THREE    CENTERS  PLANNED 

United  Progress,  Inc.  officials  say  that  after 
that  center  gets  going,  it  will  be  6  months 
before  the  next  one  can  be  started  in  another 
designated  poor  area,  because  all  available 
staff  members  wUl  be  used  in  the  first  one. 
In  all,  three  are  planned. 

Now  the  "war  on  poverty"  is  supposed  to 
involve  the  poor  in  their  own  fate,  and  al- 
though the  aggrieved  were  certainly  poor, 
those  who  managed  to  stop  trouble  aren  t. 

This  springs  up  the  question:  What  was 
the  basis  of  Reverend  Woodson's  appeal? 

Part  of  his  appeal  was  the  nature  of  his 
argument^that  any  violence  to  the  pool  hall 
would  Inevitably  harm  the  adjacent  business 
establishments,  with  whom  nobody  had  any 
immediate  quarrel,  and  render  homeless 
those  living  In  apartments  over  the  block 
of  buildings.  The  Inevitable  depression  of 
the  Los  Angeles  rioters  after  the  event  was 
pointed  out  ("You  will  be  sorry,  baby") . 

Part  of  his  appeal  was  that  he  was  known 
as  a  man  with  many  connections,  who  knew 
where  to  go  and  who  to  talk  to,  and  who  has 
in  previous  years  helped  a  large  number  of 
tKXJr  Negroes  In  trouble. 

Reverend  Woodson,  the  merchants  say,  is 
m  the  habit  of  coming  around  to  the  area 
frcnn  time  to  time— for  lunch,  to  get  a  hair- 
cut, or  for  some  other  reason.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  he  can  talk  the  language  of 
the  aggrieved  Negro  youth.  His  first  words 
Monday  on  arriving.  It  is  reported  were: 
"What's  happening,  baby?" 

Reverend  Woodson,  after  all,  is  a  politician, 
and  the  city's  most  successful  Negro  politici- 
an at  that,  which  makes  him  the  city's  best- 
known  Negro  by  default. 

But  Reverend  Woodson  is  not  the  citys 
only  Negro  leader,  and  nothing  Illustrates 
the  complexity  of  the  Negro  world  (which 
like  it  or  not.  is  separate  from  the  white 
world)  better  than  the  whole  monument 
affair. 

It  Is  widely  reported,  but  without  names 
being  mentioned,  that  another  well-known 
Negro  leader,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  tried  to 
egg  on  (by  telephone,  yet)  leaders  of  the 
vario\is  subgroups  in  the  Monday  crowd. 
Most  persons  who  were  at  the  scene  now 
refer  to  this  person  (cm-  these  persons)  with 
scorn,  but  they  admit  that  the  question  of 
whether  to  take  their  advice  on  that  after- 
noon was  not  one  that  admitted  a  fiat  yes 
or  no  answer. 


This  seems  to  \is  Important  because  we 
can  not  imagine  any  lasting  racial  peace— 
or  peace  of  any  kind,  for  that  matter— that 
Is  not  based  upon  Justice.  It  is  from  despair 
of  receiving  fair  treatment  through  normal 
channels  that  arises  the  Irrational  fury  of 
such  outbursts  as  have  been  seen  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  prompt  and  conscientious  response  of 
the  police  department,  once  it  was  made 
aware  of  the  situaUon,  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended. It  may  be  cause  for  alarm  that  the 
police  had  to  be  made  aware  of  the  Impend- 
ing trouble  by  nondepartmental  sources. 

But  all  the  leadership  and  all  the  most 
conscientious  police  work  could  not  have 
saved  the  situation  but  for  one  other  ele- 
ment— luck.  There  were  times— as  Mr. 
Darst  s  article  makes  clear— when  actions 
were  taken  with  only  minutes  or  perhaps 
seconds  to  spare. 

We  can  probably  count  on  our  police  de- 
partment to  remain  conscientious.  We  can 
probably  count  on  such  Negro  leaders  as  Mr 
Albert  Robinson  and  the  Reverend  S.  Howard 
Woodson  to  remain  energetic  and  effective. 
But  we  can  not  count  on  our  luck  to  hold 
good  forever. 

Thus  the  most  significant  thing  that  can 
be  done  to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  the 
future  lies  In  removing  those  underlying 
conditions  which  turn  minor  Incidents  into 
major  conflagrations.  Fortunately,  the  city 
administration  and  the  so-called  antipov- 
erty  program  are  displaying  an  active  interest 
in  such  work. 


[From  the  Trentonlan,  Sept.  1,  19651 

A  Tragedy  Avertei>— Trenton  Was 

Fortunate 

The  story  of  a  near-tragedy  was  told  last 
Saturday  by  the  Trentonlan's  Guy  Darst  in 
a  full-page  article  beaded.  "The  Riot  That 
Wasn't."  As  he  put  it,  "On  the  weekend  of 
August  14-16  Trenton  nearly  turned  into  an- 
other Los  Angeles." 

On  a  reduced  scale,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
happened  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles 
(and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  other  cities) 
was  very  nearly  reproduced  In  Trenton's 
Battle  Monxunent  neighborhood.  There  was 
the  relatively  minor  Incident — an  arrest  with 
racial  overtones — that  provided  the  spark. 
And  there  were  (and  remain)  the  underlying 
conditions  to  provide  the  dry  tinder  that 
would  change  a  brief  spark  into  a  holocaust. 

But  Trenton  was  fortunate.  It  was  fortu- 
nate to  being  with,  In  having  certain  lead- 
ers among  the  Negro  ccmmtinlty  both  wUllng 
and  able  to  exert  a  constructive  and  pacifying 
Infiuence. 

It  should  be  noted— eoid  Is  perhaps  the 
most  ImpOTtant  point — that  this  leadership 
was  not  one-way.  Tbat  1b,  it  was  not  ex- 
erted merdy  "to  keep  tiie  Negroes  quiet," 
but  also  to  secure  a  rMnedy  for  the  Injustice 
which  caused  tti»  iinrest  In  the  first  place. 


Durability  Is  Not  Enough 
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Thursday,  September  9,  1965 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Austin  S.  Murphy.  Ph.  D..  managing 
director  of  the  Savings  Banks  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  State: 

DURABILITT  Is  NOT  ENOUGH 

(By  AusUn  S.  Murphy,  Pb.  D.) 
( When  he  Joined  the  Savings  Banks  Asso- 
ciation   of    New    York    State    as    managing 
director  in  1963,  Axistin  S.  Mtirphy  wa»  al- 
ready well  known  as  an  economist  active  in 
banking  and  business  throughout  the  State. 
At  the  time,  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Erie 
County  Savings  Bank  in  Buffalo.    As  a  diair- 
man,  director,  or  active  member  of  various 
boards  and  dvlc  committees  in  the  Buffalo 
area,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  economy  and  step  up  the  indus- 
trial   development    of    Erie    County.       Dr 
Murphy    served    as    a    consultant    to    Bell 
Aerosystems  Corp.,  American  Airlines,  Cur- 
tlss-Wright,  General  Mills,  and  Manufactur- 
ers &  Traders'  Trust  Co.,  and  is  the  author 
of    numerous    economic    studies,    including 
"Reasons  for  Relocation"  and  "Forecast  for 
Industrial    Expansion    In    Buffalo    and    the 
Niagara  Frontier."     In   1950   he   edited   the 
first  "Handbook  of  New  York  Labor  Sta;i.'=- 
tlcs."    He  has  served  as  dean  of  the  sch<x)ls 
of    business    administration    of    Seton    Hall 
University  and  Canlslvis  College,  and  m  tiie 
course  of  his  career  has  lecttired  on  econom- 
ics at  a  niunber  of  the  State's  universities. 
Including  New  York  University,  and  at  Pord- 
ham,  wh«e  he  reqplved  his  Ph.  D.  In  eco- 
nomics   in   1949.     Dr.   Murphy   served   with 
the  U.S.  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.    Im- 
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mediately  Iprior  to  Joining  the  Savings  Bank 
Associatlo;  i  he  was  director  of  the  education 
departmer  t  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacti  rers.) 
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not  come  naturally  to  these 
as  it  did  to  earlier  generations 
The  concept  of  saving  for  a 
has   little   general   meaning   for 
they   have   not   experienced   any 
nor  do  they  seriously  expect  bad 
idea  of  saving  now  to  make  pur- 
flnds  little  favor  with  this  gen- 
Its    experience,    credit    in    its 
Forms  is  and  has  always  been  an 
iinquestioned  way  of  life. 
that  earlier  generations  worked 
in  order  to  make  possible  today's 
may  be  of  historical  interest  to 
like  the  fact  that  their  fathers 
^  yorld  War  n,  but  it  has  no  present 
them. 

reasons,  it  is  unlikely  that  tradi- 
conventional  methods  of  encour- 
promoting  thrift  .are  going  to  be 
th  the  increasingly  large  percent- 
Americans.     This  Is  not  to  say 
is  outmoded  or  no  longer  mean- 
rather  that  the  value  and  mean- 
today   must   be   presented   in 
from  those  used  in  the  past. 
enough — if  indeed   it   ever  was 
put  up  a  sign  reading  savings 
^pect  people  to  come  in.  motivated 
more  than  a  desire  to  practice 
of  thrift, 
spvlngs  banks  must  and  do  offer  a 
of  services,  to  meet  the  personal 
I  eeds  of  individuals  and  families 
that    has    undergone    vast 
these   banks  were   originally 
Tomorrow  they  must  offer  more, 
]  aust  reach  out  to  more  people. 
a  titudes  change  as  the  nature  of 
changes,  the  need  for  thrift 
remains  constant.     Every  family 
program — although  the  ex- 
]  lurpose  of  the  program  may  vary 
to  age — and  the  economy  has  a 
and  increasing  need  for  the  capl- 
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tal    generated    by    individual    and    family 
savings. 

The  savings  banks  of  New  York  State  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  people's  thrift  needs 
differ  according  to  age  group  and  other 
factors,  and  they  have  developed  programs 
to  meet  these  differing  needs. 

It  is  demonstrable,  for  example,  that  peo- 
ple are  more  likely  to  buy  a  home,  major  ap- 
pliances, furniture,  and  the  like  when  they 
are  in  the  20-  to  30-year  age  group— even 
though  their  full  earning  potential  has  not 
yet  developed — than  when  they  are  past  65. 
Therefore  it  Is  probable  that  younger  fam- 
ilies are  going  to  borrow  more,  and  save  less, 
than  older  people. 

How  are  borrowers  to  be  converted  into 
savers? 

If  they  borrow  from  institutions  which  are 
heavily  dependent  on  Income  from  personal 
loans  to  produce  profits,  the  tendency  will 
be  to  keep  them  borrowing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  people  were  able  to 
borrow  from  their  savings  bank  for  ordinary 
consumer  needs,  they  would  be  encouraged 
at  all  times  to  save,  and  to  continue  to  do 
so  on  an  increasing  scale  as  their  borrowing 
needs  lessened.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  grant  savings  banks 
in  New  York  State  the  authority  to  make 
personal  loans. 

It  is  time  this  situation  was  changed,  and 
time  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  failure 
to  change  it.  The  major  consequences  will 
be  two: 

First,  as  more  and  more  people  enter  the 
age  group  in  which  they  must  borrow  to 
make  major  purchases,  they  may  well  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  do  so.  Studies  show 
that  there  is  already  a  gap  between  demand 
for  personal  loans  in  New  York  State  and 
supply  available  from  existing  sources — and 
that  the  gap  will  grow,  reaching  $2.5  billion 
by  1970. 

This  gap  need  not  exist:  it  can  be  rapidly 
closed  by  authorizing  savings  banks,  which 
have  funds  immediately  available  for  this 
purpose,   to  make  personal   loans. 

Second,  thrlftiness  may  gradually  dis- 
appear as  increasing  numbers  of  people  are 
nurtured  In  a  philosophy  of  borrowing  and 
not  saving,  and  the  American  economy — 
especially  in  the  state  which  for  so  long 
has  been  the  financial  center  of  the  Na- 
tion— cannot  afford  a  dwindling  supply  of 
saved  capital. 

Contributing  to  this  philosophy  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  getting  richer  all  the  time. 
Family  Income  is  up  30  percent  over  a  10- 
year  period — and  this  percentage  is  based 
on  constant  dollars,   allowing   for  inflation. 

The  number  of  families  with  Income  of 
less  than  $5,000  is  in  a  steady  long-term 
decline,  while  the  number  of  those  with 
income  over  $7,000  is  in  a  long,  steady 
uptrend. 

The  most  spectacular  gains  have  been 
made  In  the  number  of  families  with  in- 
come over  $10,000.  Since  1947,  families  in 
this  country  with  incomes  over  that  level 
have  risen  from  7  percent  of  the  population 
to  20  percent,  in  terms  of  adjusted  dollars. 

Because  of  its  increasing  youth  and  its  in- 
creasing affluence,  our  society  has  been  mov- 
ing further  and  further  from  the  founda- 
tion of  hard  work  and  thrift  on  which  it 
was  originally  based.  Over  a  period  of  28 
years  there  has  been  a  steady,  almost  unin- 
terrupted uptrend. 

More  and  more  people  have  been  living — 
and  living  well— through  the  benefit  of  in- 
stitutions set  up  long  before  their  birth,  and 
the  relationship  between  production  and 
work   has  been  largely  obscured. 

Yet.  even  in  this  modern  society,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  people  to  borrow  at  the  expense 
of  saving;  It  Is  not  necessary  to  adopt  an 
either  borrow  or  save  attitude.  Borrowing 
and  saving  are  equally  Important  parts  of 
an  overall  individual  or  family  money  man- 
agement program. 


They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  diametri- 
cally opposed,  for  to  practice  thrift  is  to 
manage  one's  financial  resources  in  the  wisest 
and  most  efficient  way — a  way  that  may  in- 
clude borrowing  In  the  early  stages  of  fam- 
ily formation  and  career  biUldlng. 

Savings  banks,  dedicated  to  Individual  and 
family  financial  management  and  program- 
ing, are  uniquely  equipped  to  preserve  thrlft- 
iness, by  preserving  the  balance  between 
borrowing  and  saving,  and  by  converting  bor- 
rowers into  savers.  People  who  borrow  in 
an  atmosphere  of  thrift  will  be  encouraged 
to  save  while  they  are  repaying  the  loan,  and 
to  step  up  their  savings  In  the  future;  they 
will  find  extra  motivation  to  become  savers 
rather  than  borrowers. 

How  much  better  for  Individuals  to  bor- 
row for  personal  needs  from  a  savings  bank— 
which,  by  Its  Intrinsic  nature  and  puriwse, 
will  strive  to  convert  them  to  net  savers — 
rather  than  from  another  kind  of  bank 
which,  for  earnings  purposes,  will  seek  to 
keep  them  net  borrowers. 

The  future  holds  great  challenges  for  sav- 
ings banking  and  it  also  holds  great  promise. 

The  savings  banks  of  New  York  State  have 
amply  proved  their  ability  to  move  with  the 
times  and  to  adapt  to  change.  They  have 
protected  their  depositors'  funds,  and  made 
them  grow,  through  wars,  depressions,  and 
wide  fiuctuatlons  In  the  economy.  They 
have  amply  demonstrated  not  only  their 
strength,  but  also  their  vitality. 

In  the  broad  economic  realm.  Individual 
savings  are  necessary  as  the  cornerstone  of 
futiu-e  growth. 

Thrift  built  the  America  In  which  we  live 
and  thrift  must  build  the  America  of  to- 
morrow as  well. 

Savings  banks,  as  the  basic  thrift  institu- 
tions^-provide  the  cornerstone  on  which 
thrif  P*  built.  This  is  the  vital  service  they 
perform  for  the  preservation  and  growth  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 


Tennessee  Citizens,  Elk  River  Develop- 
ment Association,  Back  Tims  Ford 
Project  by  TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 
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OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Tims  Ford  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  approved  by  the  House  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
Tennessee.  Approval  of  its  construction 
will  mean  a  new  era  of  economic  devel- 
opment in  middle  Tennessee. 

The  citizens  in  my  State  realize  the 
importance  of  this  project  and  they  are 
reflecting  their  interest  and  their  will 
in  this  matter. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  a 
petition  signed  by  many  fine  citizens  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  petition  of  endorsement  follows : 
Resolution  bt  the  Elk  Rtver  DEVELOPMENr 

AssociA.-iON,  Fayettevh-le,  Tenn. 
Resolution  by  B3U)A  members  and  other  citi- 
zens of  the  Elk.  River  VaUey  In  support  of 
the  Tims  Ford  project  on  Elk  River 
Whereas   the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  conducted  a  feasibility  study  on  the  Tims 
Pord  project  aa  a  part  of  a  coordinated  de- 
velopment and  water  control  system  for  the 
Elk  River  and  its  tributaries;  and 


Whereas  from  said  study  the  project  is  de- 
clared feasible  and  that  the  advantages  and 
benefits  to  be  derived-  therefrom  will  out- 
weigh the  costs  1.4  to  1.0:  and 

Whereas  TVA  haa  stated  that  they  are 
ready  to  begin  canstructlon  and  have  sub- 
mitted a  planning  report  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  requested  funds  for  Tims 
Ford;  and 

Whereas  It  is  for  the  benefit  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  area,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  that  TVA  proceed  Immediately  with 
the  conptruction  of  Tims  Ford  Dam;  and 

Whereas  the  Elk  River  Development  Asso- 
ciation, organized  in  1959,  and  with  a  current 
membership  of  2,400  people,  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  promote  this  project  along  with 
many  other  worthwhile  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Elk  River  Develop- 
ment Agency  was  created  in  March,  1963,  by 
act  of  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature.  The 
agency  has  the  same  objectives  as  the  associa- 
tion and  has  legal  status  and  has  worked 
with  the  association  and  TVA  In  agreements 
to  assure  maximum  benefits  from  the  Tims 
Ford  project:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  the  undersigned  EEIDA 
members  and  other  citizens  of  the  Elk  River 
Valley  respectfully  request  that  the  Senate 
concxir  with  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
providing  fxmds  for  the  Tims  Ford  project. 


Royalston's  200th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHtlSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent a  part  of  our  land  that  Is  rich  In 
history.  The  proud  heritage  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  began 
at  Plymouth  in  1620,  when  a  sturdy 
band  of  Englishmen  arrived  on  these 
shores  to  build  a  new  and  better  society. 
They  and  their  families  soon  spread  out, 
to  the  north,  to  the  south,  and  many  to 
the  beautiful  western  hills  and  valleys 
that  now  comprise  my  congressional 
district. 

These  settlers  grew  and  prospered. 
They  were  joined  by  others,  of  different 
religious  and  national  backgroimds,  but 
all  eager  for  a  new  and  better  life  in  a 
young,  free  land.  As  a  result,  many  of 
the  communities  in  my  district  are  this 
year  celebrating  their  200th  anniversar- 
ies. Royalston,  in  Worcester  County, 
Mass.  is  one  such  community. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take 
note  of  such  an  historic  occasion  as  a  bi- 
centennial year.  But  in  Royalston's 
case  It  Is  a  special  pleasure,  and  I  want 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  special  because  among 
Royalston  folk  there  is  a  long  tradition 
of  mutual  trust,  friendship,  and  civic 
spirit  of  which  any  American  commun- 
ity could  be  proud. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Honorable 
A.  H.  Bullock  gave  an  eloquent  speech 
commemorating  Royalston's  centennial 
rear.  The  sentiments  he  expressed  at 
that  time  hold  true  today,  and  they  go  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  the  kind  of 
tradition  in  Royalston.  Mr.  Bullock 
said  in  part: 

I  apprehend  that  scarcely  an  ancient  town 
in  the  State  can  present  a  parallel  with  this. 


Such  has  been  the  uniformity,  the  harmony, 
the  serenity  of  this  smooth  cvurent  of  popu- 
lation, from  the  commencement  until  now. 
that  the  present  occasion  Is  furnished  with 
little  that  is  eventful  and  with  nothing  that 
Is  dramatic.  A  town  far  away  from  the  sea, 
and  therefore  without  the  Inspiring  excite- 
ment of  ocea^  commerce — a  precinct  that 
bears  no  vestige  of  the  aborigines,  and  is  In 
this  respect  so  unlike  the  more  southerly 
towns,  which  had  half  a  century  of  life 
crowded  with  Indian  traditions,  that  I  can- 
not find  that  those  original  lords  ever  lighted 
a  pipe  or  a  fire  here,  a  church  without  a 
schism  In  a  century,  a  ministry  that  never 
knew  how  to  quarrel,  a  people  that  have 
walked  the  paths  of  unambitious  duty;  these 
make  ovir  record  uninteresting  for  the  public 
address.  But  these  also  make  our  claim  to 
the  highest  distinction  of  municipal  fame. 
This  agreeable  progress  of  four  generations, 
without  anything  that  is  startling  In  savage 
or  civilized  adventure,  has  made  our  history 
comparatively  tame;  but  It  is  the  tameness 
of  beneficence,  of  a  people  who  have  been 
content  without  observation  to  pour  the 
ceaseless  tributaries  of  a  small  and  distant 
town  into  the  sweUlng  voltune  of  the  growth, 
the  power,  and  the  renown  of  the  State. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bullock  was  being  a  bit 
modest.  There  are  many  interesting 
sides  to  Royalston's  history,  and  In  1917 
Mr.  Lllley  B.  Caswell  compiled  a  town 
history  of  no  less  than  550  pages.  Mr. 
Caswell  begins  by  recording  the  original 
grants  and  purchases  of  land  in  Royal- 
ston— one  as  early  as  1737 — and  describes 
the  proprieters  meetings  held  "at  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern"  in  Boston.  He 
reports  that  the  first  pennanent  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1762,  when  six  families 
established  residence.  When  the  French 
and  Indian  War  ended  shortly  there- 
after, these  intrepid  settlers  were  joined 
by  others,  and  soon  there  were  75  home- 
steads dotting  Royalston's  hillsides. 

Roads  were  laid  out,  mills  were  built, 
and  a  meeting  house  was  erected.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  little 
community  was  such  that  within  3  years 
it  was  ready  to  achieve  the  status  of  a 
full-fledged  township.  Responding  to  a 
petition  by  the  townspeople,  the  general 


court  on  February  19,  1765,  passed  "An 
act  for  erecting  a  town  in  the  County  of 
Woraaster  by  Uie  name  of  R<«ralston." 
And  thus  took  place  the  ev&it  that  we 
are  commemorating  this  year. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  join  me  now  in  saluting  this 
sturdy  and  responsible  community  for 
her  progress  and  achievement  in  the  past, 
and  on  this,  her  200th  birthday,  will  offer 
her  our  warmest  wishes  for  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Survivorship  Benefits  for  Servicemen  IV 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
previously  I  have  Inserted  in  the  Record 
the  benefits  available  to  a  sergeant  who 
has  lost  his  life  and  who  leaves  depend- 
ent parents.  Today  I  want  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  th^  benefit  to 
survivors  of  a  noncommissioned  officer 
when  he  leaves  a  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren: 
Survivorship     Benefits     for     Servicemen 

Dying  From    Service-Connected  Causes 
assumptions 

1.  Sergeant,  U.S.  Army. 

2.  Age  25  at  death. 

3.  Death  was  service-connected. 

4.  Seven  years  service  at  death. 

5.  Three  years  in  grade  at  death. 

6.  Average     earnings     $251.10     a     month 
(base  pay). 

7.  Left  a  widow,  age  25,  and  two  children, 
ages  1  and  3. 

8.  Widow  lives  out  her  exi>ectation  of  life 
(50.8  years). 

9.  Children  receive  maximum  number  of 
pa3?me(nts. 

10.  Widow  does  not  remarry. 


Benefits 


Payee 


Piiyinp 
agency 


TyiK"  of  payment 


Payment 

period 

(months) 


Widow... — HEW 

2dc»illd. - HEW 

1st  cliild HEW 

Widow .- -.  VA 

Do - -  HEW 

2d  cliild HEW 

1st  child HEW 


Sot'iiil  security 

do 

do - 

Social  Security  (38  U.S.C.  412(a)).... 
Disability  insurance  compensation... 

WOEA- -. 

WOEA-. 


Total. 


I  204 

«2.'i2 

<228 

•165 

609 

36 

36 


Payment 
rate 


Tolul 
icivnioiils 


$63.80 
•63.80 
•63.80 
81.30 
161.00 
no.  00 
110.00 


$13.  Ol.'. 

.^1 

IC.  .V.-' 

40 

14.  :s.v 

>sll 

13.414 

.■''1 

S/1.9.W. 

(m 

3.  9«1 

{XI 

3.  9«i<i 

IKI 

1.^7.  M»<«) 

I  Until  youngest  child  reaches  ape  18. 

J  204  months  to  age  18  plus  48  months  in  fiill-fiine  trainnip. 

«  $63.80  to  age  18;  $73.90  from  age  IS  through  age  21. 

•  180  months  to  age  18  plus  48  month?  in  full-time  lr;uning. 
» $63.80  to  age  20;  $73.90  from  age  X  througli  age  21. 

•  Beginning  at  age  62. 


Popalation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 


Monitor  states  very  succinctly  my  atti- 
tude toward  tiie  efforts  now  being  made 
by  many  governments  toward  the  study 
and  implementation  of  family  planning 
programs : 

Curbing  Overpopulation 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  mark  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  period  Is  the  worldwide  demand 
that  all  men  share  In  the  blessings  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity.  This  irresistible  de- 
mand lies  behind  the  vast  upsurge  now  tak- 
ing place  among  formerly  lethargic  peoples. 
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!  cores  of  new  nations,  the  yeam- 

and  enlightenment,  and 

struggle     for     technological 

which  characterize  our  times. 

behind  the  growing  realization 

the  globe,  progress  and  pros- 

Bopardized  by  another  phenom- 

era — the  population  explosion. 

realization  there  has  come  the 

lot    too    late — conviction     that 

must   be   talten   to  combat 

National   governments,   so- 

intenmtlonal   aid   stnic- 

the  United  Nations  itself  have 

degree  the  necessity  to  keep 

in   line   with   natural   resources. 

few  years   have  witnessed   both 

public  recognition  of  the  prob- 

)  rlllingness  to  take  practical  steps 


among  these  steps  is  the  dis- 
of    information    on    birth   con- 
done on  a  voluntary  basis  such 
is  worthy  of  both  private  and 
support.     It  places  the  deci- 
1  he  Individual's  conscience,  where 
and   it   avoids    offending    either 
traditional    sensitivities. 

news  that  both  the  United 

the  U.S.  Government  are  now 

support  birth  control  programs 

are  requested  or  instituted 

^vemments.      Indeed,    in    many 

programs  are  a  virtual  necessity 

programs  are  to  achieve  their 
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cooperation  necessary  to  make  the  Iowa 
antlpoverty  program  a  success. 

My  fellow  Members  probably  will  be 
interested  In  the  detailed  results  of  the 
recent  Iowa  poll  and,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  hereby  include  the 
article  from  the  Sunday  Register  in  the 
Recohd: 

[From    the    Dee    Moines    Sunday    Register, 
Aug.  29,   1965] 

Sevznty-nine  Percent   of   Iowans   Seb 
Niaa)  or  Poverty  Programs 

A  79-percent  majority  of  Iowans  feels 
there  is  a  need  for  the  Government's  anti- 
pKJverty  program  designed  to  provide  Jobs  and 
further  education  for  persons  in  low-income 
families,  the  Iowa  poll  reports. 

A  smaller  n\maber  but  still  a  majority — 
66  percent — thinks  there  is  need  for  such  a 
program  In  Iowa. 

Iowans  were  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

"The  Federal  Government  has  established 
a  nationwide  antlpoverty  program  designed 
to  provide  Jobs  and  further  education  for 
persons  in  low-income  families. 

"(a)  Do  you  think  there  Is  or  Is  not  a 
need  for  such  a  program  in  Iowa?" 

[In  percent] 


and     nations     strive     to 
ligher  standard  of  living  and  a 
of   living,   they   will   recog- 
nd  more  clearly  that  these  mvist 
>rlgln  and  foundation  in  a  higher 
fai  ally  life.    And  while  such  a  sense 
to  do  with  wealth,  it  is  also  true 
mouths  to  feed,  inadequate 
for    education    and    all    the 
strains  which  come  from  grind- 
make  a  responsible  and  elevated 
difficult  and  often  impossible. 
e,  voluntary  limitation  on  pop- 
beneflts  families,  peoples  and 
is  one  of  the  dire  necessities  of 


gro  wth 


Poll  SI  owe  Strong  Support  Among 
lowaj  IS  for  die  War  on  Poverty 
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BI  NDSTRA. 


Mr.   Speaker,    on 

1965,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 

larried   the  results   of  a  poll 

strong   support   in   my   home 

for  the  Federal  antlpoverty 


I(  wa 


Accordihg  to  the  results  of  the  Iowa 
conducted  by  the  Sunday  Register, 
of  aU  Iowans  feel  there  is  a 
nich  a  program  in  Iowa.    An 
majority,  79  percent,  believe 
need  for  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
United  States  as  a  whole. 
3ublic  support  is  essential  for 
of  any  Federal  program,  and 
obvious  from  the  results  of 
that  the  people  in  Iowa  are 
to  give  such  support  to  the 


p<  verty. 


hopeful  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 

Opportunity  here  in  Washington 

this  public  support  with  the 


Need 

No 

need 

No 
opinion 

Total 

66 

25 

9 

Men 

Women 

61 
71 

30 
20 

9 
9 

RESIDENCE 

Cities   (over   SO.XIOO   popula- 
tion)   

68 

72 

59 
67 

57 
73 
68 

70 
69 
58 

23 

19 

29 
26 

37 
17 
21 

18 
26 
37 

9 

Cities  (5,000  to  50,000  popula- 
tion)  

9 

City-to»-n  (under  5,000  popu- 
lation)  _ 

12 

Farm 

7 

POtlTICAL 
Rppi)hli(«!in 

6 

Democrat        .  

10 

Independent.     .  

11 

iNcom 
t'nder  $5.000 

12 

$5,000  to  $7,999 

6 

$S  non  anfi  nvPT 

5 

"(b)  Do  you  think  there  is  or  is  not  a  need 
for  such  a  program  In  the  United  States?" 

[In  percent] 


Need 


No     I     No 
need    j  opinion 


Total. 


Men 

Women . 


79  I 


12 


78 
82  I 


15 
9 


EESIDENCS 

Cities  (over  50,000  popiila-       j 
tion) 

Cities  (5,000  to  50,000  popula- 
tion)  

City-town  (under  5,000  popu- 
lation)  

Farm 


POLITICAL 


Republican... 

Democrat 

Independent. 


ISCOMS 


Under  $5,000... 
$5,000  to  $7,999.. 
$8,000  and  over. 


83 

79 

73 
83 


75 
83 
80 


79 
80 
80 


10 

11 

15 
9 


18 

6 

11 


8 
12 
16 


7 
10 

12 

S 


7 

11 

9 


13 
8 
4 


"(c)  How  effective  do  you  think  the  anti- 
poverty  program  wiU  be  in  solving  problems 
of  low  income  famlliee — very  effective,  fairly 
effective  or  not  effective?" 


[In  percent] 


Very 

Fairly 

None 

No 

opia- 

on 

Total 

13 

66 

21 

11 

Men 

11 
16 

62 
68 

26 
16 

11 

Women 

11 

BESIDKNCK 

Cities  (over  50,000  popula- 
lation) 

17 
16 

13 

7 

9 
16 
14 

22 
11 
10 

61 

68 

61 
61 
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68 

47 
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63 
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18 
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Williston  Academy  Celebrates  Her  125th 
Anniversay 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  western 
Massachusetts  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  fine  educational  Institutions.  Am- 
herst, Williams,  and  Smith  Colleges  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  just 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  schools  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Less  well  known  but  equally  important 
are  the  large  number  of  excellent  pre- 
paratory schools  in  the  area.  One  of 
these,  Williston  Academy  in  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  this  fall  begins  her  125th 
academic,  year.  To  celebrate  this  his- 
toric anniversary,  a  number  of  special 
events  have  been  planned,  including  a 
National  Education  Conference  to  be 
held  on  the  Williston  campus  next 
month. 

This  week,  as  schools  all  over  the  land 
are  opening  their  doors  for  another  year, 
is  a  fitting  time  for  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  story  of  one  fine 
school,  Wiliston  Academy: 

Thk  SroRT  OF  Williston  Academy 

Samuel  Wiliston  ( 1796-1874) ,  son  of  East- 
hampton's  first  minister,  Payson  Williston, 
was  a  Yankee  entrepreneur  who  accumulated 
a  fortune  from  the  industries  he  created  for 
the  small  town  near  the  Connecticut  River. 
He  gave  liberally  to  needy  educational  in- 
stitutions and  founded  Williston  Academy  in 
1841.  With  pride  and  purpose  his  school  Is 
celebrating  the  125th  anniversary  this  (1065- 
66)  academic  year. 

Mr.  Williston  started  his  considerable  for- 
tune by  selling  cloth-covered  buttons  made 
by  his  wife.  The  community  Is  still  dotted 
with  buildings  of  industries  he  originated  or 
promoted — elastic  webbing  from  a  Goodyear 
patent  for  vtilcanizing  rubber  thread,  covered 
buttons,  cotton  yarn,  and  spool  cotton.  Near- 
by Amherst  College  for  men  and  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College  for  Women  benefited  from  his 
largess. 
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During  its  125  years  over  14,000  have  at- 
tended Williston  and  with  rare  exceptiona  all 
graduates  have  gone  on  to  coUeges.  The  pres- 
ent student  body  of  440  in  5  grades  (8th 
through  senior  high  school)  Include  24  for- 
eign students  from  14  countries  of  which  9 
are  US.  citizens.  Since  its  founding  there 
have  been,  as  Williston  wished,  foreign  stu- 
dents on  the  campus  each  year. 

Since  the  first  senior  class  matriculated 
graduates  have  attended  the  finest  colleges 
In  the  Etest;  ones  located  In  every  State  and 
many  foreign  countries.  As  career  men  they 
have  made  their  marks  In  professions,  gov- 
ernment and  military  service,  Industry,  the 
sciences,  as  clergy  and  educators. 

Phillips  Stevens,  during  his  17  years  as 
headmaster,  has  planned  and  executed  a  pro- 
gram of  development  keeping  the  school 
abreast  of  currlcular  and  teaching  trends  and 
Increasing  and  Improving  the  physical  plant. 
Facilities  have  been  increased  to  provide  for 
a  growing  student  body,  a  reflection  of  the 
burgeoning  teenage  population  wanting  col- 
lege preparatory  education.  The  250  acres 
include  extensive  playing  fields  for  sports  in 
which  every  student  is  required,  if  physi- 
cally able,  to  participate.  Modern  dormi- 
tories, a  handsome  chapel,  a  replica  of  a 
typical  early  New  England  chvirch,  and  an 
enclosed  skating  rink  are  the  most  recent 
additions. 

Dedicated  young  masters  have  brought  the 
newest  techniques  and  philosophies  to  the 
classrooms.  As  did  their  predecessors  125 
years  ago,  they  coach  athletics  and  assume 
duties  necessary  In  supervising  a  large  resi- 
dent student  body.  The  masters  are  able, 
through  the  school's  plan  of  continuing  edu- 
cation for  the  faculty,  to  study  for  graduate 
degrees,  and  have  a  year  on  salary  to  study 
and  travel. 

This  year,  Williston  Academy  Is  observing 
its  125th  anniversary  by  recalling  Its  mean- 
ingful history,  and  a  program  of  other  special 
events  to  celebrate  the  memorable  year.  A 
carefully  planned  contribution  to  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States  will  be  made 
at  the  school's  fourth  annual  education  con- 
ference in  October.  Twenty-five  men  and 
women  selected  from  hundreds  of  nominees 
win  be  cited  for  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  secondary  education.  A  panel  of 
secondary  school  teachers  and  another  of 
college  teachers  will  present  and  discuss  with 
the  200  conferees  "the  social-emotional  bc- 
havorlal  problems  confronting  the  student 
making  the  transition  to  higher  education 
and  the  effect  of  such  problems  on  the  stu- 
dent's academic-Intellectual  achievement  In 
higher  education." 

The  featured  speaker  will  be  talented  and 
inspiring  Rev.  Richard  P.  Unsworth  who  Is 
the  dean  of  the  Tucker  Foundation,  Dart- 
mouth College,  formerly  the  chaplain  of 
Smith  College  and  a  member  of  the  religion 
department. 

Easthampton  residents  will  attend  an  open 
house  October  10,  and  tour  the  school  whose 
founder,  Samuel  Williston,  had  done  so  much 
for  the  community.  Selectmen  will  be  din- 
ner guests.  A  30-minute  TV  documentary 
film  of  the  academy  Is  planned  and  will  be 
shown  on  several  stations.  Area  newspapers 
will  commemorate  the  occasion  with  numer- 
ous stories  and  page  spreads.  Alumni  will 
gather  May  15  for  a  special  anniversary  pro- 
gram and  will  be  addressed  by  Vice  Adm. 
Lawson  P.  Ramage,  a  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1926,  commander  of  the  1st  Fleet  of  the 
Pacific. 

Dr.  Jean  Paul  Mather,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  City  Science  Center  in 
Philadelphia  and  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  will  give  the 
annual  Samuel  Williston  lecture.  As  a  finale 
to  the  observance,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cole,  former 
Ambassador  to  Chile  and  president  emeritus 
of  Amherst  College,  will  give  the  commence- 
ment address. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   irrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  US.  Customs  Service  has 
been  guarding  the  borders  of  our  coim- 
try  for  176  years.  Despite  an  almost  un- 
believable increase  in  its  workload,  it 
does  a  superb  job  with  less  personnel  on 
its  payroll  than  It  had  In  the  time  of 
President  Calvin  Coolidge.  The  Bureau's 
overworked  Inspectors  are  sometimes 
criticized  for  alleged  lack  of  courtesy. 
These  occasional  lapses  are  fully  investi- 
gated, and,  generally,  they  prove  to  be 
based  on  lack  of  public  understanding 
of  the  customs  inspector's  onerous  task 
and  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  an 
ever-increasing  influx  of  passengers,  es- 
pecially at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  in  New  York  where  ar- 
rivals average  13,000  daily — as  compared 
with  7,000  to  8,000  daUy  1  year  ago. 

Offsetting  the  critical  comments  of 
some  few  passengers,  I  invite  attention 
to  an  illuminating  editorial  called  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  John  J.  Murphy,  presi- 
dent. National  Customs  Service  Associa- 
tion, published  in  the  current  issue  of 
Forbes  magazine  on  the  devotion  to  duty 
by  our  customs  inspectors,  and  under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  should 
like  to  include  the  article  with  my 
remarks: 

It's  a  Good  American  Customs 
U.S.  customs  Is  a  $2-billion-a-year  business 
with  9,300  civil  service  workers  sharing  mul- 
tiple and  complicated  responsibilities  under 
U.S.  laws. 

For  Americans  returning  from  foreign 
travel  and  for  foreigners  visiting  America, 
this  important  arm  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment boils  down  to  the  neatly  uniformed 
man  who  checks  out  one's  bags  and  boxes 
to  see  that  what  isn't  allowed  in  isn't  brought 
in,  and  that  what's  dutiable  over  the  $100 
allowance  Is  collected.  These  Inspectors  have 
a  job  of  unlqxie  difficulty,  unique  Importance. 
For  the  tired,  usually  glad-to-be-back 
American  tourist,  this  short  session  with  the 
customsman  is  the  first  contact  on  the  home 
front.  For  the  foreigner,  it  is  his  first  real 
contact  with  Americans  in  fabulous,  fabled 
America.  The  customs  inspector  is  supposed 
to  achieve  two  sometimes  incompatible 
things:  convey  a  cheerful,  polite  welcome 
while  rummaging  through  one's  luggage  to 
be  sure  that  the  relevant  laws  of  this  land 
are  not  being  violated — intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally. 

Try  that  Job  out  some  time.  For  8  hours 
at  a  clip.  Going  through  hundreds  of  as- 
sorted suitcases  and  all  manner  of  containers 
full  of  dirty  laundry,  new  antiques,  grotes- 
que souvenirs.  Luggage  belonging  to  fat, 
sweaty,  pushing,  belligerent  people;  to  thin, 
cold  people;  to  people  who  may  or  may  not 
si}eak  English,  sometimes  printable,  some- 
times not;  to  mothers  with  squawling  chil- 
dren; to  big  men  and  to  bad  men. 

To  coin  a  phrase,  I  should  think  the  task 
would  drive  a  saint  nuts,  and  frankly  I 
marvel  at  the  equanimity  and  the  genuine 
helpfulness  with  which  these  fellows  get  99 
plus  44/100  pCTcent  of  their  job  done. 
This  was  all  brought  to  mind  when  I  read 


In  the  papers  recently  several  letters  chewing 
out  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Customs. 

As  one  who  has  to  travel  often  into  and  out 
of  many  countries,  I've  been  through  count- 
less other  customs.  I  dont  recall  ever  seeing 
tourists  In  any  land  have  any  difficulties. 
With  returning  native  sons,  however.  It's  fre- 
quently a  far  different  story. 

If  any  returning  American  thinks  he  gets 
much  of  an  examination  he  ought  to  watch 
British  Customs  give  returning  EtogUshmen 
a  going  over!  I  have  seen  their  Inspectors 
take  Britons  returning  from  a  weekend 
abroad  and  turn  their  luggage  literally  al- 
most inside  out — and  make  them  do  likewise 
with  all  their  suit  pockets  and  the  coats  over 
their  arms. 

Through  Kennedy  alone  over  2  million 
come  pouring  past  the  customsman. 

Out  of  these  tens  of  thousands  perhaps  two 
dozen  are  loud  or  nasty  In  their  beefs.  On 
behalf  of  the  other  thousands  of  us  who  have 
some  appreciation  for  what  is  done  and  how 
well  it  Is  done  %y  our  customsmen,  a  salute 
and  warm  "thank  you"  Is  long  past  due. 

In  all  fairness — could  any  of  us  handle  this 
tough  job  half  as  well,  if  at  all? 


World  Peace  Throagh  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  <mi  Sep- 
tember 2,  1965,  I  joined  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  World  Law  Day  be  oflB- 
cially  recognized. 

In  connection  with  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Congress  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  last  June  to  encourage  in- 
ternational cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  order.  Sub- 
sequently, President  Jolinson  proclaimed 
September  13,  1965,  as  World  Law  Day, 
thereby  emphasizing  the  need  to 
strengthen  International  cooperation 
through  law  and  legal  institutions. 

On  this  day,  September  IJ,  leading 
jurists,  lawyers,  and  legal  scholars  from 
120  countries  throughout  the  world  will 
gather  in  Washin^rton  to  diacuss  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  rules  and  judicisd 
systems  and  their  application  toward  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace.  The  series 
of  meetings  will  last  for  a  whole  week 
and  will  be  known  as  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Through  Law. 

The  purpose  of  the  several  resolutions 
my  colleagues  and  I  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, in  addition  to  oflBcial  recognition 
of  World  Law  Day,  is  also  to  welcome  to 
our  shores  the  many  himdreds  of  jurists 
and  scholars  from  abroad  during  their 
deliberations.  We  are  very  proud  that 
our  Nation's  Capital  was  chosen  for  this 
significant  meeting,  coming  especially  at 
a  time  in  world  affairs  when  peace 
through  law  and  order  is  a  crying  need 
of  humanity  everywhere.  Their  task 
is  not  merely  to  talk  of  peace  through 
law,  but  also  to  draft  plans  for  new  in- 
ternational courts,  to  codify  and 
strengthen  International  law,  and  to  de- 
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velop  gi  3ater  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  law  a  3d  order  rather  than  resorting  to 
force  ai  d  aggression. 
The  l^gal  profession  and  all  those  as- 
with  that  profession — and  that 
indudecj  indirectly  parliamentarians  of 
aU  natinss — ^have  a  magnificent  oppor- 
timity  t }  show  the  way  for  mankind  to 
seek  anl  attain  peace  through  law  and 
order,  i  Jiy  progress  in  this  direction  will 
be  to  tlie  advantage  of  civilization  and 
tbe  sun  ival  of  humanity. 


Oi  dock  on  ^etnam  Improves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSKK 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tt  lursday.  September  9. 1965 


Mr. 

I  ask 
letter  ol 
be 
The 
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of  Tennessee.   Mr.  Speaker, 
u4anlmous  consent  that  my  news- 
recent  date.  Capital  Comments, 
print^  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
r  ewsletter  follows: 
Oi  TLOOK  ON  VirrNAJti  Improves 
(By  J<  ■  Ij.  Evinb.  Member  of  Ck>ngress, 
V>urth  District,  Tennessee) 
of  cautious  optimism  Lb  running 
congressional    and    administration 
reports  reach  Washington  that  n.S. 
power  Is  being  applied  with  increas- 
iveness  against  the  Vietcong  in  the 
southeast  Asia, 
early  to  overstate  the  case — to 
that  the  tide  has  turned  generally, 
fact  Is  that  in  the  first  major  n.S. 
nt  of  the  war  on  the  Van  Tuoung 
near  the  n.S.  air  base  at  Chu  Lai, 
demonstrated  to  North  Vietnam 
happens   when   the   Vietcong   Is 
stand    and    fight    in    regimental 
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qommunists    were    soundly    beaten, 
a  military  trap,  cut  off  from  escape 
to  shreds.    The  message  implicit  in 
will  not  be  lost  on  Ho  Chi- 
premier  of  North  Vietnam, 
here  is  that  American  military 
being  felt  in  Vietnam.    Our  planes 
and  bombing  strategic  military 
Ncnth  Vietnam.     Oxir  troops  are 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  detecting 
y  In  South  Vietnam  and  aggressively 
Supply  routes  have  been  bombed 
and   the   stream   of    the    enemy 
materiel    into    South    Vietnam 
ciarkedly. 
Communists     do     not     iinderstand 
They  do  not  xmderstand  that 
Is  some  American  disagreement 
that  we  are  luiited.    Simply  be- 
Is  some  dissent  from  President 
foreign  policy  does  not  mean  that 
will  be  reflected  in  any  degree 
Nitlon'  military  effort. 

natter  of  fact,  there  has  been  re- 
unity  on  American  policy  In  Viet- 
members  of  both  parties — and 
y  seems  to  be  growing  stronger  as 
Johnson's  determination  begins  to 
in  terms  of  greater  sucecss  for  the 
freedom. 


dlsj  ent 


Averill   Harrlman   reportedly 

clear  to  the  Russians  that  the  n.S. 

In    South    Vietnam    will    be 

o  t2ie  hUt,  th&t  there  will  be  no 

and  withdrawal   to  permit  a 

takeover. 

Vlotnameee  had  let  it  be  known 

duHng  the  monsoon  season  It  would 

IiIb   major   effort  to   drive  American 


N)rth 


forces  Into  an  xintenable  position  in  Viet- 
nam. The  nation  is  waU  into  the  monsoon 
season  and  the  Vietco>ng  has  been  tinable 
to  muaiter  the  reeourcee  and  the  men  to  make 
the  gigantic  attcu^k  necessary  to  inflict  a 
telling  defeat  o(n  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
American  troops. 

Morale  in  South  Vietnam  appears  to  be 
rising.  Reports  Indicate  it  is  weakening  in 
North  Vietnam. 

All  of  these  factors  add  up  to  a  mcxre 
optimistic  mood  on  Vietnam.  But  we  are 
not  out  of  the  woods.  The  advantage  in  a 
guerrilla  vrar  is  with  the  aggressor.  He  can 
pick  his  time  and  spot  for  an  attack.  He  can 
concentrate  forces  overwhelmingly  superior 
to  the  forces  he  is  attacking.  He  is  operat- 
ing in  familiar  Jungles. 

The  casiialties  In  the  Vietcong  and  its 
North  Vietnamese  elements  are  rising.  They 
are  being  pounded.  Their  supply  lines  are 
in  Jeopardy.  And.  most  important,  they  are 
losing  face. 

Losing  face  in  the  Orient  is  a  prelude  to 
losing  everything.  It  means  lose  of  spirit, 
lowered  morale,  less  cooperation  from  civil- 
ians, and  a  loss  of  prestige  and  power. 

The  sands  of  history  are  shifting  in  Viet- 
nam. And  time  now  may  be  running  on  our 
side — the  side  of  liberty  and  freedom. 


Sea-Air  Blockade  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIA  N^A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sea-air 
blockade  of  North  Vietnam  is  the  only 
way  the  Allies  can  win  in  South  Vietnam 
according  to  the  author  of  an  article 
which  app)ears  in  the  comment  and  dis- 
cussion section  of  the  September  1965  is- 
sue of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings which  is  published  by  the  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
this  article  by  Rear  Adm.  Robert  H. 
Rodgers,  U.S.  Navy,  retired : 

Americas  Best  Weapon 

(By  Rear  Adm.  Robert  H.  Rodgers,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired) 

The  only  way  that  the  United  States  can 
win  in  Vietnam,  in  my  opinion,  is  with  a 
naval  blockade  of  North  Vietnam.  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  had  only  to  threaten  to 
blockade  Cuba  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to 
terms.  Had  the  blockade  been  employed, 
Fidel  Castro  would  have  withered  on  the  vine. 
When  communism  can  no  longer  expand  Its 
influence  with  open  sealanes,  communism 
will  die. 

The  most  dangerous  act,  short  of  all-out 
war.  Is  reprisal.  One  reprisal  begets  another. 
The  Communists  act,  then  we  react.  How 
can  we  regain  the  initiative? 

Oiu-  current  dllema  results  from  failure  to 
employ  sea  power  properly.  Why  has  block- 
ade been  a  dirty  word  to  our  policymakers? 
The  failure  to  blockade  Red  China  in  the 
Korean  conflict  was  due  to  the  Department 
of  Defense's  land  concept,  the  Department  of 
State's  abhorrence  of  the  word,  and  the  con- 
stant prodding  of  our  Allies,  who  feared  most 
a  loss  of  trade. 

The  blockade  has  always  been  accepted  In 
International  law  as  a  legal  step  short  of  war. 
The  main  Ingredient  in  war  is  armed  conflict. 
The  naval  blockade  avoids  this. 

Recognized  blockades  Include : 

1.  A  paper  blockade  established  by  merely 
stating  that  an  area  is  out  of  bounds.     No 


force  is  used  and  none  is  intended.  It  might 
scare  the  timid,  or  bluff  those  who  fear  its 
expansion  to  more  effective  steps. 

2.  A  commercial  blockade  using  persua- 
sion to  enco\irage  friendly  nations  to  re- 
frain from  trade  with  an  offending  state. 
Commercial  blockades  seldom  succeed  as 
evidenced  by  the  current  U.S.  action  against 
Cuba. 

3.  The  war  blockade  employing  an  all-out 
effort  to  bottle  up  an  enemy  after  hostilities 
have  commenced.  The  allied  blockades  of 
Germany  in  both  World  Wars  are  examples. 

4.  A  pacific  blockade  with  the  closing  of 
a  sea  area  until  such  time  as  a  limited  objec- 
tive is  attained.  Used  in  connection  with  an 
ultimatum,  it  is  not  only  an  act  short  of 
war,  but,  in  many  cases,  it  will  prevent  one. 

The  essence  of  blockade  is  effectiveness. 
There  must  be  a  clearly  defined  area  into 
which  ships  venturing  must  confront  real 
danger.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856), 
which  was  agreed  to  by  all  major  powers  In- 
cluding Russia,  clearly  supports  the  use  of  a 
pacific  blockade. 

In  1827,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Russia 
blockaded  Greece  in  order  to  Induce  Turkey, 
with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  to  accept  me- 
diation In  its  war  with  the  Greek  insurgents. 
Since  that  Incident,  a  pacific  blockade  has 
had  the  full  sanction  of  International  law. 

This  code,  like  common  law,  is  affected 
by  social  and  technical  developments.  Bol- 
stering a  blockade  by  new  weapons  and 
methods  falls  within  accepted  usage.  For 
example,  mines,  radio,  radar,  aircraft,  and 
underwater  demolition  teams  could  be  em- 
ployed in  such  an  operation. 

In  Vietnam  the  United  States  faces  ulti- 
mate defeat  as  long  as  it  tries  to  slug  it  out 
in  the  Jungles,  employ  air  strikes,  or  make  an 
uneasy  and  temporary  peace.  A  new  ap- 
proach is  needed. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  U.S.  Navy  activate, 
equip,  train,  and  position  a  strong  blockad- 
ing force.  Its  composition  would  Include 
minelayers,  underwater  demolition  teams,  de- 
stroyers, and  supporting  ships.  Carrier  forces 
would  back  up  the  blockade  by  providing 
air  cover,  by  warning  of  approaching  ships, 
and  by  showing  force. 

This  blockade  force  would  lay  a  minefield 
around  the  entrances  to  North  Vietnam's 
ports.  Additional  minefields,  perpendicular 
to  the  coastline,  would  be  planted  as  bar- 
riers to  coastal  shipping.  The  largest  ship  or 
the  smallest  Junk  would  be  in  grave  danger 
should  she  attempt  to  run  the  blockade. 

U.S  warships  would  warn  off  shipping, 
search  the  suspicious,  and  detain  or  reroute 
ships  attempting  to  breach  the  blockade. 

The  mine  blockade  gives  the  greatest  cov- 
enige  with  a  minimum  effort.  It  is  equally 
effective  against  friend  and  foe. 

In  Vietnam  the  shallow  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
is  a  prime  target  for  mines.  Mining  It  would 
close  the  water  supply  lines  to  China  and 
prevent  the  replenishment  of  the  Vietcong. 

Such  a  blockade  would  also  be  effective 
against  Communist  China  and  Cuba,  should 
the  conditions  warrant. 

To  blockade  China  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cut  off  seven  ports.  Ninety  percent  of 
that  nation's  trade  would  be  halted  by  such 
action.  Vessels  bound  for  Hong  Kong  would 
be  searched  to  see  that  they  did  not  carry 
cargo  destined  eventually  for  Red  China. 
In  retrospect,  the  United  States  would  be 
much  better  off  if  a  blockade  had  been  used 
in  the  Korean  conflict  in  place  of  disastrous 
land  warfare. 

Cuba  has  only  four  main  ports.  It  would 
be  simple  to  seal  off  this  Communist  b.ve. 
The  longer  such  action  is  put  off,  the  more 
difficult  it  wUl  be. 

It  took  the  United  States  a  century  to 
build  its  seapower.  It  should  not  be  thrown 
away.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  engage  the  Rus- 
sian or  Chinese  hordes  on  land.  This  Na- 
tion's policies  shovdd  be  oriented  toward 
the  weapons  and  methods  that  it  excels  m. 
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The  best  bet  Is  to  restrict  action  to  operatioDs 
on  the  sea,  over  the  sea,  imder  the  sea,  and 
from  the  sea.  In  war  or  peace,  the  safe 
path  Is  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to  where 
the  balance  of  power  lies,  and  having  made 
that  Judgment  to  act  decisively. 


Guard  Mergers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
herewith  for  printing  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  series  of  editorials 
which  discuss  the  proposed  National 
Guard-Reserve  merger.  I  believe  they 
are  factual,  clear,  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration: 

IFrom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Aug.  10.  1965] 
Guard  Merger  Saps  Defense — Nation  Must 
Rely  on  Reserves 
*  Discussions  on  military  manpower  held  in 
Washington  in  recent  weeks  certainly 
reached  the  high  ground  of  incongruity. 

The  need  for  additional  manpower  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  expanded  war  in  Vietnam 
were  made  clear.  The  President,  after  con- 
sidering a  callup  of  the  Reserves,  decided  in- 
stead to  meet  the  need  by  Increasing  draft 
quotas. 

It  was  incongruous  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent was  making  his  important  and  neces- 
sary decision.  Defense  Department  witnesses 
were  asking  a  Hoxise  committee  to  merge  the 
Army  Reserves  into  the  National  Guard. 

As  proposed,  the  merger  would  reduce  the 
authorized  drill  strength  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  from  700,000  to  550,000  men. 
Aside  from  savings  estimated  at  $150  million, 
proponents  of  the  merger  argued  that  the 
merger  would  balance  the  men  with  the 
equipment  to  jM-oduce  efficiency  and  readi- 
ness. 

The  fact  is  inescapable,  however,  that  the 
total  manpower  strength  of  oxa  standby  ar- 
mies would  be  reduced  by  150,000  men  at  a 
time  when  Communists  are  Increasing  their 
aggression  and  subversion  throughout  the 
world. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  more  proper 
course  would  be  to  Increase  weapons  and 
equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
Guard  and  Army  Reserves  Instead  of  cutting 
the  manpower  to  existing  weapons. 

There  are  other  compelling  reasons  against 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  Reserves  into  the 
Gxiard. 

One  is  the  fact  that  the  Reserves,  the 
only  military  standby  organization  wholly 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  are 
vital  to  the  security  and  defense  of  the 
United  States.  So  is  the  National  Guard, 
which  is  partially  controlled  by  the  States. 
Today  as  never  before,  the  United  States 
must  l>e  In  a  position  to  muster  quickly  a 
ready  combat  force  to  meet  any  threat  to 
our  freedom  wherever  it  erupts.  The  Re- 
serves have  proved  their  worth  time  and 
again  in  every  major  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  fought. 

While  the  increased  draft  is  essential.  It 
uill  be  many  weeks  before  the  new  men  are 
recruited  and  trained.  Even  after  they  Join 
combat  forces,  the  United  States  will  need  a 
reservoir  of  trained  men  in  reserve  that  can 
be  met  only  with  a  strong  National  Guard 
i.nd  Army  Reserve. 

Merger  of  the  Reserves  and  the  Natiwial 
Guard  is  not  feasible  now  or  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  Ftirthermore,  continued  pres- 
sure by  the  Pentagon  tor  the  merger  at  a 


time  when  military  manpower  needs  are  ex- 
panding can  serve  only  to  \indermlne  the 
morale  and  recruitment  of  all  the  Reserves. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Aug.  19, 
1965] 
Vn-Ai.  GuASO  Mission 
Reliance  upon  jvompt  action  by  National 
Guard  units  to  restore  order  in  riot-tom  Los 
Angeles — as   in   the   breakdown   of   law    in 
Rochester  last  year — illustrates  a  vital  point 
about  the  Guard's  historic  role  as  a  peace- 
time force  readily  available  to  every  State 
for  the  preservation  of  domestic  order  and 
public  safety. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  Los  Angeles 
poUce  could  not  cope  with  the  spread  oi  last 
week's  riots,  California  moved  in  units  of 
its  Guard  camped  nearby.  But  for  the  pres- 
ence of  guardsmen  imder  competent  com- 
mand and  trained  in  dealing  with  such  emer- 
gencies, the  Los  Angeles  nightmare  might 
have  become  infinitely  worse. 

Such  peacetime  use  of  the  Guard  gives 
added  weight  to  arguments  by  opponents  of 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  drive  to  merge 
all  the  Nation's  Reserve  forces  under  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  They  fear  this  would  result 
ultimately  in  shifting  the  citizen  militia  to 
total  Federal  control. 

The  National  Guard  legally  is  a  State-ad- 
ministered military  force,  subject  to  com- 
petent orders  of  State  or  Federal  authorities 
In  providing  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  preserving  peace.  In  its  dual  State- 
Federal  missions,  it  1b  subject  to  callup  as 
part  of  the  Nation's  wartime  military  forces. 
But  If  Guard  units  became  the  Nation's 
sole  source  of  reserve  manpower  as  the  Mc- 
Namara  plan  provides,  critics  can  well  won- 
der how  long  it  would  be  before  the  Penta- 
gon would  insist  upon  calling  all  the  shots 
In  the  chain  of  command — thus  scrapping 
any  State  Jurisdiction  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Aside  from  this  fundamental  issue 
of  weakening  a  vital  police  instrument  of  the 
States,  moreover,  there's  the  additional  con- 
sideration that  the  McNamara  plan  would 
concentrate  the  Guard's  strength  In  Just  a 
handful  of  priority  units. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  rejected  so  radical  a  reserve 
realinement — and  in  telling  Mr.  McNamara 
to  come  back  with  a  plan  more  acceptable, 
the  Congressmen  imdoubtedly  had  in  mind 
the  potential  hazards  in  weakening  the  his- 
toric military  balances  in  our  Federal  system. 
A  wise  precaution,  we  think,  against  crip- 
pling an  essential  Guard  mission. 

[From  the  Long  Beach   (Calif. ^    Press-Tele- 
gram, Aug.  16,  1965] 
Wise  Military  Decision 

The  decision  made  last  week  by  a  House 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  to  kill  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara's  proposal 
to  merge  the  Army  Reserve  into  the  National 
Guard  was  a  wise  one. 

As  subcommittee  chairman.  F.  Edward 
Hebert.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  pointed  out. 
the  plan  for  all  practical  purposes  would 
have  destroyed  the  Army  Reserve  by  trans- 
ferring all  of  Its  organized  training  functions 
to  the  National  Guard— a  State-controlled 
organization. 

As  pointed  out  last  week  in  a  .=;erie.s  of  three 
articles  on  these  pages  by  Press-Telegram 
Sunday  Editor  Everett  W.  Hosking.  Secretary 
McNamara's  proposal  was  creating  a  bitter 
split  between  the  Guard  and  reservists  Just 
when  the  Nation  most  needs  to  present  a 
strong,  united  front  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  McNam.ira's  com- 
puters have  been  spinning  their  wheels — 
that  someone  forgot  to  feed  it  the  facts  of 
Korea,  the  Berlin  airlift  and  the  Cuban  crisis 
where  reservists  played  a  major  role. 

A  big  point  has  been  made  by  Secretary 
McNamfO-a  that  the  National  Guard  imits 
are    better    equipped    than    Reserve    units. 


This  wotUd  seem  to  point  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  at  fault  rather 
than  the  units  of  the  Reserve. 

George  C.  MarshaU,  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  aoldler-statesmen,  was  lavish  in  his 
praise  of  the  Reserve.  He  wss  quoted  many 
times  as  saying  that  but  for  150,000  trained 
Reserve  officers  available  in  1940  It  was  ques- 
tionable If  we  cotild  have  prepared  quickly 
enough  to  win  World  War  U. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  which  Is  composed  of  both 
Guard  and  Reserve  officers  show  that  98  per- 
cent of  the  officers  killed  in  action  during 
World  War  n  were  reservists. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  merger  proposal 
has  been  buried  and  we  hope  that  It  wUl  not 
be  revived. 

We  feel  that  the  Nation  needs  Its  Reserve, 
its  National  Guard,  and  its  Regtilar  military 
men  all  working  together  in  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional unity. 

It  is  obvious  with  our  Sino-Sovlet  con- 
frontations all  over  the  globe  that  the  United 
States  needs  to  have  available  every  trained 
military  Individual  possible. 

Our  Nation  needs  to  constructively  build 
its  strength — not  tear  it  down. 

[From      the      St.     Louis      Globe-Democrat, 
Aug.  12,  1965] 
Reserve  Merger  Kapttt 
Congress    has   definitely    shelved    Defense 
Secretary  McNamara's  proposal  for  abandon- 
ing the  Army  Reserve  and  attempting  to  shift 
Its  members  Into  the  National  Guard.    Chair- 
man P.  E.  HtBEKT'a  House  Armed  Services 
subcommittee   refused   yesterday   to   act   on 
the  legislation. 

This  is  a  most  sound  decision.  We  can 
think  of  no  change  in  our  reserve  posture 
more  foolhardy  at  this  time.  Mr.  Hebert 
declared  the  scheme  would  have  resulted  in 
"immediate  and  serious  losf,  in  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  affected  Reserves"  and  clearly 
would  not  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

He  is  dead  right.  This  merger  plan  was 
dead  wrong. 

It  would  have  destroyed  the  trained  Army 
Reserve,  slashed  overall  Reserve  components 
from  29  divisions  and  11  brigadies  to  8  divi- 
sions and  16  brigades,  cutting  the  total 
strength  from  700,000  to  a  maximum  of 
550,000.  At  this  period  of  Vietnam  crisis. 
every  unit  of  Reserves  may  be  needed  at 
instant  notice.  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  Inopportune  time  to  scrap 
the  Army  Reserves. 

Mr.  McNamara  thought  the  suggested  cut 
would  "streamline"  reserves  and  save  $156 
million.  No  doubt  some  streamlining  is 
needed:  certainly  more  equipment  is  urgently 
required. 

But  destroying  the  Army  Reserve  and  try- 
ing to  force  members  into  politically  com- 
manded State  Guards  would  streamline 
nothing  but  a  highway  to  hazard.  We  can't 
afford  such  economy  with  a  hot  war  esca- 
lating. 


Sam  Rose,  "Mr.  W  Chief  Contact  Divi- 
sion, Veteraas'  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  of  the  anonymous  civil 
servants  who  assist  Members  of  this  body 
in  various  ways  to  better  serve  their  con- 
stituencies. We  have,  over  the  years,  ac- 
cepted their  services  but  on  all  too  few 
occasions  have  we  had  the  opportunity 
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Yith  these  individuals,  to  learn 

of     their     personal     back- 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 

written  for  Naval  Affairs,  a 

Issued  monthly  by  the  Fleet 

Association  on  Sam  Rose,  Chief 

Division,  Veterans'  Ad- 
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Sam  Rose,  honorary  member  of 

leserve  Association,  will  be  one  of 

peakers  during  the  opening  cere- 
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In  Miami  Beach,  Fla.     Shipmate 

representing  the  Honorable  Wil- 
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Sam  Rose 


:;hief  of  the  Vetec^rUs'  Administra- 

Offlce  Contact  Division,  Wash- 

:;.,  his  vocation  is  his  avocation. 

long  hours,  days  and  nights,  as- 

and  their  dependents. 

is  the  contact  patriarch  of  the 

Administration    In    the    point   of 

He  has  had  the  longest  contlnu- 

of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 

I  employees. 

yectfs,  Sam  Rose's  efforts  in  help- 
widows,  and  orphans  have  won 
of  every  President  since  Wood- 
and  many  veterans  service  orga- 


has  received  many  citations  and 

of  all  of  them,  he  is  proudest  of 

4edal  of  Honor,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

in's  Exceptional  Service  Award,  the 

avdard  one  can  receive  In  the  Federal 


was  educated  In  York  town.  Va., 
,  Md.    We  worked  for  the  Sun 
Oo.  of  America,  Baltimore.  Md., 
Joined  the  Government.     He  en- 
service  In  1918  and  served  in 
Division  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
department  and  at  discharge  was 
sergeant  major. 

to  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
January  1919  and  rose  steadily  to 
of  Chief  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Central  OflQce  Contract  Division  in 


addil  ion  to  Mr.  Rose's  official  VA  f  vmc- 

las  been  national  radio  officer  for 

Legion  and  the  Jewish  War 

or  many  years.     For  his  service, 

organizations  have  awarded  him 

pladues.  citations,  and  similar  honors. 

tie  has  been  a  nxember  of  the  ad- 

of  the  national  rehabilitation 

of   the   American    Legion,   the 

War  Veterans  and  the  Jewish 


Sp  inlsh 


Veter  ins 
Mr.  Ros  i  has  been  married  to  Doris  Edith 
Rose  sinci  December  1918.  They  have  two 
sons  and  i  daughter.  One  son  Is  Dr.  Morton 
H.  Rose,  qow  a  practicing  physician  and  in- 


ternist in  Washington.  D.C.  The  other  son. 
Dr.  Jerome  V.  Rose  is  also  a  practicing  physi- 
cian, but  in  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  Mr.  Rose's 
daughter  is  Bdrs.  Vlvlenne  Stark  whose  hus- 
band is  Dr.  William  Stark  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Children's  Hospital  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose  have  10  grandchildren. 

Shipmate  Sam  will  be  ready  to  answer  the 
many  questions  of  our  members  and  widows 
during  the  convention.  He  asks  only  that 
you  have  the  complete  question  in  vn-lting 
giving  the  fullest  details  as  to  the  correct 
full  name,  address,  and  military  service  or 
VA  claim  number  so  that  he  may  research  It 
fully  and  reply  to  you  by  mall  if  he  Is 
unable  to  answer  your  question  at  the 
convention. 


Federal    Times    Hails    Fine    Record    of 
Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eminent  writer,  political  philosopher,  and 
social  historian  Henry  Brooks  Adams 
once  observed  in  great  wisdom  that  ex- 
perience was  an  arch  to  build  upon. 

Indeed,  it  may  have  been  with  that 
thought  in  mind  that  President  John- 
son framed  his  recently  announced  ap- 
pointment of  Postmaster  General  John 
Gronouski  as  Ambassador  to  Polsind. 
Noting  the  need  to  span  the  gulf  of  mis- 
understanding which  has  too  long  di- 
vided the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  President  re- 
iterated his  determination  to  "build 
bridges  of  increased  trade,  of  ideas,  of 
visitors,  and  of  humanitarian  aid."  It 
was  in  that  sense,  I  l)elieve.  that  Mr. 
Gronouski's  appointment  was  regarded 
by  the  President  as  an  important  step 
in  the  fuller  implementation  of  that 
policy. 

Confirmation  of  Mr.  Gronouski's  quali- 
fications for  this  new  post  have  come 
from  around  the  coimtry.  Now,  from  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Federal  Times  of 
September  15,  1965,  comes  another  ex- 
pression of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments as  Postmaster  General.  It  is  this 
deep  and  distinguished  experience  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant  which  wiU  un- 
mistakingly  serve  as  an  arch  to  build 
upon. 

Within  the  fine  record  of  accomplish- 
ment outlined  in  the  editorial  is  to  be 
foimd  the  promise  that  Mr.  Gronouski's 
efforts  in  Poland  will  most  assuredly 
provide  the  bridge  of  new  imderstandlng 
and  trust  which  we  seek  so  eagerly  with 
the  people  of  Poland. 

The  editorisd  follows : 

A  Fine  Recobd 

John  A.  Gronouski's  tour  as  Postmaster 
General  is  coming  to  an  end.  It  is  a  career 
with  a  record  of  accomplishment  that  Is  weU 
worth  reviewing. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  not  a  spec- 
tacular place  to  wcH-k.  People  take  the  de- 
livery of  mall  for  granted.  The  only  time 
they  are  aware  of  the  Department  is  when 
delivery  falters.  Thus,  many  of  Gronouski's 
achievements  will  go  unheralded  as  he  leaves 
the  Post  Office. 


He  has  held  the  top  Post  Office  Job  for  just 
about  2  years.  In  that  short  span  of  time  he 
has  Initiated  and  developed  programs  which 
will  affect  the  Post  Office  operations  long 
after  his  departure. 

His  two  major  accomplishments  undoubt- 
edly have  been  the  development  of  extended 
use  of  ZIP  code;  and  the  setting  of  new 
standards  for  employee-management  rela- 
tions in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

ZIP  code  proved  it  was  possible  to  employ 
brains  as  well  as  brawn  in  speeding  mall  de- 
livery. His  revolutionary  outlook  on  labor 
relations  gave  postal  workers  a  large  voice  l-i 
deciding  the  conditions  under  which  they 
would  work. 

Seven  national  unions  have  won  the  right 
to  exclusive  recognition  as  bargaining  agents 
In  the  postal  crafts;  more  than  12,000  labor- 
management  contracts  have  been  made  in 
local  post  offices. 

Gronouski  has  been  firm  in  his  insistence 
that  postmasters  and  other  officials  consult 
employee  organizations  on  issues  which  con- 
cern them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  example  of  this  is  his 
recent  rvillng  that  employee  groups  have  the 
right  to  Join  In  the  formulation  of  rules  gov- 
erning promotion  paths.  This  is  a  plan  un- 
matched in  government,  as  well  as  private 
Industry. 

Gronouski  W£is  the  first  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  seek  limits  in  the  length  of  the  work- 
week. He  also  was  first  to  urge  overtime  pay 
for  postal  substitutes. 

His  relations  with  the  tmions  have  been 
good.  Whenever  there  was  disagreement,  he 
has  handled  it  with  a  skill  in  diplomacy  that 
will  stand  him  in  good  ^tead  in  his  new  post 
as  Ambassador  to  Poland. 

Being  an  outstanding  public  official  re- 
quires more  than  Just  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  Job.  It  takes  a  special  kind 
of  courage — the  coiu-age  to  pursue  an  un- 
popular course  when  you  believe  it  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Department. 

Gronouski's  recent  defense  of  the  admin- 
istration pay  proposals  is  an  example  of  this 
tyi)e  of  courage.  True,  his  Job  required  him 
to  follow  the  administration  line  on  the  pro- 
posed raises.  But,  he  presented  his  case  with 
a  vigor  beyond  the  call  of  partisan  Interest. 

While  not  necessarily  agreeing  with  his 
stand,  we  have  to  admire  his  courage  in  the 
face  of  mounting  opposition. 

His  coutage  again  was  demonstrated  in  his 
stand  on  the  use  of  ZIP  code.  This  is  tech- 
nological change  of  a  major  natiu-e.  Peo- 
ple do  not  readily  imderstand  It,  therefore 
they  fear  and  ridicule  it.  It  takes  both  skill 
and  tact  to  sell  a  program  which  many  peo- 
ple believe  will  cost  them  their  Jobs. 

Through  it  all,  the  Postmaster  General  has 
defended  his  ground  and  pushed  for  expan- 
sion of  the  system.  Mall  volume  is  growing. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  handle  the  work- 
load without  changes  in  methods  and  equip- 
ment. 

It  took  both  courage  and  foresight  for 
Gronouski  to  shake  off  centuries  of  tradi- 
tion— to  recognize  that  Just  adding  man- 
power wouldr,  not  solve  the  problem  of  a 
growing  mall 'load.  The  annual  volimie  will 
reach  100  billion  pieces  in  a  couple  of  decades. 

The  Postmaster  General  also  has  made  ma- 
jor— albeit  quiet — changes  In  employment 
policies  in  the  poet  office. 

The  Department  is  the  Nation's  largest  em- 
ployer of  Negroes — some  90,000.  Under  his 
leadership,  these  people  and  members  of 
other  minority  groups  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  employ  their  talents  to  greater 
advantage. 

He  has  constantly  stressed  the  need  for 
postmasters  to  hire  and  prcMnote  solely  on 
the  basis  of  skill  without  regard  to  race  or 
related  factors. 

Now,  he  moves  on  to  a  new  field.  The 
traits  he  demonstrated  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  be  of  great  value  to  him  In  his  new 
Job.    He  approaches  his  new  role  with  the 
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^e  ^erness  With  Which  he  U>ok  c«  the  ^^^-^^:^^Z^-i^Z:  S^^S^^  i.S^lTSS.X'i^JLt  ^Ing  is  kir^" 

^HrrfeSing  Polish  under  the  g^^  SS  S\he?utu?e^^  "^^  "^  '°^^^'  2.  ?<LTt^^"?•lS^?°*JSt  Sr%    '' 

°'  ^  '">r'win"br:SI^  totp^^^i??eSS  lit?;  t^e«^  be  no  absolutes  In  inter-  trouble,  especlaUy  In  school..                  13 

ofQce,  he  will  be  able  to  speak  to  the  people  V?*^^'  barealnlng     There  has  to  be  give  8.  I'm  dead  against  It.    We  dont  want 

''^rP^oSSS^^Sfnlralhehasdoneanout-  a^S^^t'S^erfS  ^ne  nation  can  win  tfem  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  our  n.^^^r^^...,       T 

standing  Job  in  what  Is  essentially  a  tt^-  all_                                             ^stance  held  to  'We  would  get  along  fine  out  here  in  the 

less  post,     we  wish  hun  wen  m  hU  further  ^  l^^^^^"^  ^^^^fj^^^  ^ong  ^  it  country,"  said  a  young  farmowner  In  Monroe 

service.           _^^_____^^__  ^J^  practical.     When  It  became  obvious  its  County.    "But  in  the  city  or  down  South  it 

resistance  could  Imperil  the  U.N.,  however  would  be  different."                   „       ,. 

^     .    o   •     o     -u        U  right  this  Nation  might  be  in  the  one  prem-  "Color  makes  no  difference,    said  a  young 

United  States  Took  Only  Posihon  It  ^  \^  ^^^  ^^i     ^  temporizing  that  re-  ^^oman  with  three  Children  in  Greene  Coun- 

r«,.W   nn   II  N    Dues  sistance.     In  the  end  it  was  a  choice  between  ly.     "It's  whether  they  are  all-around  good 

COUIQ   onu^.   i/ur.  ^^  ^j^j^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  perhaps  the  U.N.  citizens  ''                        ,      tt   ^   „    r^^»ntv   ^id 

itself  and  the  United  States  chose  wisely.  An   older   woman   in   Union   Countj    said 

FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  "I  wouldn't  like  it  too  well,  but  I  wouldn  t 

^^^^  ^^^^^^^^_^  ^^^.  jj^y^^tjing  as  we  are  all  God's  children." 

A  woman  in  Sioux  County  thought  there 

HON      lOHN    F     MOSS  -              -  ..  «.           . .    .     n      .  ■  might  be  trouble.     "I'm  afraid  they  would 

HUN.  JUnw  L.  mwo  Wallaces  Farmer  Poll  Shows  Little  Racial  ^^picked  on  at  school,'  she  said 

OP  CALIFORNIA  Pr-inilii.*    AmAiiff  lowB   Farmers  My  children  were  In  school  with  Negroes 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  rrcjaoice  Among   lowa   Farmers  and  got  along  fine.    But  I'm  definitely  aglnst 

»,       J        c«^»v«y,«riKi>r  7    lOfiii  Integration.    I  want  no  part  of  It  and  defi- 

Tuesday.Septemoer /,l!fOO  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  nltely    no    intermarriage."     This    was    the 

Mr    MOSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   when  the  of  view  of  a  farmer  in  Monona  County. 

United  States  recently  withdrew  its  ob-  „     -«p-,   oAWnQTPA  Women  were  sUghtly  more  in  favor  of  a 

jectiOT  tathe  United  Nations  to  the  right  HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA  Negro  neighbor  than  were  men : 

of  dues-delinquent  members  to  vote  in  op  iowa  [In  percent] 

the  Security  Council,  the  cry  was  raised  ^^  the  house  op  representatives  Men     women 

rhirSi^S'aCt  SL^Ufon^^        THursd^y.  September  9, 1965        -o^.^t^^fit::::::::::::::  fj      i 

editorial  In  the  August  20.  1965.  edition  Mr.  BANDSTRA.    Mr.  Speaker,  racial  Dead  against  it lo            5 

of  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Bee  sets  forth  prejudice  has  long  been  one  of  the  great  undecided 

in  pvppllpnt  fashion  the  soundness  of  our  problems  confronting  this  Nation.  As  Farm  Bureau  members  and  nonmembers 
Ivv^tlnn  yet  we  have  not  completely  solved  this  voted  about  the  same  way.  Young  women 
"^e ^torial  follows :  Problem,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  were  more  ^ciined  u>  vote  "OK.  with  me ' 
IProm  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee.  Aug.  20.  are  well  on  our  way  to  doing  so^  'Tyoung  wo^n  m  Monona  County  said. 
'  1965 1  I  beheve  the  vast  majority  of  Amen-  ..i^^^r^Aentucky  but  never  went  to  school 
Ukited  States  Took  Only  Position  It  Could  cans  today  feel  that  aU  citizens,  no  mat-  ^^^^  Negroes  until  college,  and  they  were 
ON  U.N.  Dues  ter  what  their  race,  should  enjoy  equal  ^^^  behaved.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  inter- 
The  United  States  merely  adopted  a  realis-  rights  and  <«jportunities  under  the  law.  marriage.  They  shoulld  help  their  oNun  peo- 
tlc  affirmative  policy  In  withdrawing  Its  ob-  The  Civil  rights  legislation  of  recent  pie  and  not  stir  up  so  much  trouble- 
lection  in  the  United  Nations  to  the  right  of  years,  including  the  Voting  Rights  Act  An  elderly  woman  In  HamUton  County 
dues  delinquent  members  to  cast  votes  In  passed  by  this  session  of  the  Congress,  said.  "I  went  to  school  wltli  Negro  children 
the  security  Council.  „^,  ^  ..,  —reflects  the  widespread  public  senti-  ^'^ff'^J^^^^.rBrem^Co^tv  had  this 
Ar^^r^rSrherTSe^atra^rweii  ment  against  racial  discrimination^  eo^Tn^.^S  nol  SrSo^Si  ^t t?r^ 
f  dLi  ^*'^°°^'^^  ■'  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call  j^g  ^-^  people.  I  was  at  a  party  the  other 
founded.  rinitPd  states  stUl  is  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  a  night  and  there  were  three  Negro  women,  one 
..^;eJ  th^e  i^tioS  ha?e  an  obUgation  POU  published  In  the  September  4,  1965,  Japanese,  one  Korean,  and  five  white  Amtri- 
t^  tl?  ILSmorSy  tSy  do  issue  of  Wallaces  Parmer  magazine.              cans^  regular  U.N.  gathering.    I  thought 

H':wever,  he  said'lt  is  impractical  to  tie  ,  J^jJfX"  ^^Sf  Lme' s\lrcf/^^^^^^^  '^  Edu^tL'n'^d;  some  difference  in  the  way 

up  the  U.N.  stiU  more  months  in  such  a  the  farmers  m  my  home  State  of  Iowa  J^                                    different  educational 

time  of  tension  over  the  dues  disagreement,  consider  the  character  of  their  neighbor  J^.^fg,^^  as  follows  • 

And  it  Is.  more  important  than  his  race.    This.  I 

Better  that  the  United  States  withdraw  think,  accurately  reflects  the  enlightened     _    [in  percent] 

its  objection  for  the  time  being,  he  said,  and  attitude  of  the  Iowa  farmer.  I  ^           '   o  .m-.  '    cam- 
let the  U.N.  proceed  with  its  business   than  j  ^^^^^  ^^j  ^t^^^.  j^  gp^ing  i  mailed  ;  ^J\!S      V^l'       ^-IZ' 

to  forfeit  the  Influence  the  UJI.  could  have  questionnaries  to  my  constituents  in i L 

on  crisis  spote  in  the  world  community.    This  Congressional    District    of  ,,..                              I           ^             ;.,  :            «3 

is  the  better  part  of  Wisdom.  Iowa,  a  predominately  rural  area.    In-  Vr'^oui-i,:  .;.:::::::  i           t           l' 

Immediately  there  was  reaction  pro  and  '     ^         Question  on  votine  rights     Apain-^t I           lo              ?                i 

con  in  the  Congress  and  some  of  it  was  pre-  ClUdea  was  a  quesuon  on  voting   ngnts      ^{,,,,>^.ij^.d ,           ^i               s                .5 

dictabie.  legislation                                                               1 .   _  _i 

US.  senator  BouRKE  B.  HicKENLooPEK.  of  The  results  of  my  poll  ^^•el•e  as  follows:  '  j,,^„^^  ^^^^    g^^ips    voted    about 

Iowa,  chairman  of  the  Senate  PoUcy  Com-  81.5  percent  m  favor  of  voting  rights  leg-  ^^^^^l,^!^  and  Republicans  lined  up 

mittee,  charged  that  the  United  States  had  islation.    12.2    percent    against    and    6.3  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^^  ^^y 

"given  m  completely"  and  called  the  with-  percent  undecided.  j^  woman  In  Davis  Coimty  said.    T  would 

drawal  "shameful."  These    figures    are    substantially    the  ^ot  mind  for  one  Negro  family  in  the  neigh- 

The   answer   to    this    is   that    the   United  same  as  those  in  the  results  of  the  Wal-  borhood  If  they  were  progressive,  nice  folks. 

States   merely   recognized   that   it  was   em-  jgces  Parmer  poll,   which   I   hereby   in-  But  I  would  not  like  to  have  several  families 

bracing  a  precarious  minority  opinion  on  the  ,  ^    ,     *i,p  REroHD*  move  in. " 

matter  of  UN.  assessments  and  had  to  face  ClUde m tne  KECORD .  ^mv  children   eo  to  school   with    Negroes 

the  real  question:  Was  it  wiser   in  the  long  Waixaces  ^^^^^°";Va^eL  no,-    ^T  y^  ^^er    m     mLi^ 

run,  to  give  an  Inch  in  one  opinion,    n  the  Among  Iowa  Farmers  S^Lty.     ''I  can't   sJ   that  it   hurta    tiiem 

face  of  a  rigid  majority,  or  hold  fixed  to  one  how  would  Iowa  farmers  feel  about  having  ^                        ^^^  anything  about  it   " 

?r"u  N  r^lf*.'''''''''  ''''"''  ''''  ^^  Negro  neighbors?     Pew  have  had   that   ex-  J^  ^llamiee  County  woman  had  doubts. 

There  is  another  answer  to  Hickenlooper.  The  Wallaces  Farmer  poU  asked   a  cross-  ll^I^^^^^  ^  J^^^^^Jf  ^^if  NlSo'^TaXr 

In  withdrawing  its  objection,  and  permitting  section  of  Iowa  farm  people  this  question :  ™i  ^  SjJSi>w^  waf  a    g^  m ^  I 

the  U.N.  to  get  moving  again,  the  United  "Suppose  a  Negro  family  moved  on  the  they    had   downtown    was    a   gooa    man.    i 

States  made  It  clear  that  If  the  other  mem-  farm  next  to  you  and  their  children  went  to  guess. 

bers  chose  not  to  be  bound  by  tlie  article  the  same  school  as  your  children.    How  would  "You  can  t  Judge  a  man  by  the  color  of  his 

stipulating  members  must  pay  their  assess-  you  f«el  about  thlB?"  skin."  said  a  middle-aged  farmer  in  Johnson 
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"There  axe  lote   of  white  people 

KTouldn't   want  living  next  to  me. 

Und  at  people  la  ^e  thing  to 


CruMde  for  Safety 


EyrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MABTIJLND 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  iursday.  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  I RIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1965,  Baltimore,  Md..  was  the 
site  of  irst  day  ceremonies  on  tlie  oc- 
casion c  f  the  Issuance  of  a  special  5-cent 
traffic  s  ifety  stamp. 

The    Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland 

campalj  ned  for  5  years  for^he  approval 

!  tamp;  and  for  that  reason  Balti- 

glven  the  privilege  of  serving 

site  for  the  first  day  issuance 


of  this 
more 
as  the 
ceremoilles 


W  IS 


The 
help  cal 
registered 
3.840,1 
casualties 
ties 


cent  traffic  safety  stamp  will 

attention  to  the  tragic  traffic  toll 

during   1964:   48.000   deaths, 

injuries,    285.000    pedestrian 

more  than  1,300,000  casual- 

frohi  speeding;  and  18,960  deaths 

weekends,    almost    40    percent    of 

Over  the  last  weekend  alone, 

Americans  lost  their  lives  in  traffic 


ore 


program, 


on 

the  totsU 

536 

accidents 

As 
day 

Maryland 
dents" 
Lord 
Princip4l 
eluded 
master 
land, 
and 
Baltlmoire 

The 


of  the  highlights  of  the  first 

the  Safety  First  Club  of 

sponsored  a  "stamp  out  acci- 

Imcheon  on  September  3  at  the 

Baltimore    Hotel    In    Baltimore. 

speakers  at  the  luncheon  in- 

Yederlck  C.  Belen,  Deputy  Post- 

3eneral;  the  Governor  of  Mary- 

Honorable  J.  Millard  Tawes; 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  of 


tie 


Msyor 


servano  ( 
eral   c 
postmaster 


Blo<  mberg. 


Burke, 
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president 

The 
Charles 
El 
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Hunter, 
stein, 
Sidney 
Bemarc 
Strassnfr 
U.S. 

As 
safety 
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mltted 
like  to 
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Presldeit 
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Executive  committee  for  the  ob- 

Included  Morris  A.  Kasoff ,  gen- 

hjilrman;    William  F.   Laukaltis, 

of  Baltimore  city;  Warren 

assistant  postmaster  of 

city;  Delegate  Maurice  Cardin, 

Aaron  B.  Cohen,  cochair- 

Jlidge  Edgar  P.  Silver,  cochair- 

jngressman  Sabitjel  N.  Friedel, 

Paul  Huddles,  president  of 

First  Club  of  Maryland  and 

R.    Shochatt,    executive    vice 

,  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland. 

litizen's  committee  included  J. 

Beasley,  Melvln  M.  Berger,  Paul 

Oliver  D.  Davles,  David  Gor- 

Hajimihalls,    Richard    G. 

Philip  Kershner,  Morton  Levln- 

^amuel  Matz.  Jay  H.  Monfred. 

.  Needle.  Mose  Ottenheimer  n, 

Potts,  William  J.  Ryan,  Lee  A. 

Richard  H.  Thompson  and 

M4rshal  Frank  Udoff. 

of  the  celebration,  a  traffic 

>06tage   stamp    commemorative 

was  issued  by  the  Safety  First 

Maryland.    In  conjunction  with 

President   Johnson   trans- 

k  message  to  me  which  I  would 

1  isert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

Eill  our  citizens  may  know  of  the 

's  concern  about  the  tragic  loss 

ilssultlng  from  careless  driving. 


ptrt 


ev  »nt. 


Tux  White   House, 
Washington,  August  24, 1965. 

The  issuance  of  the  special  traffic  safety 
stamp  Is  a  good  opi)ortunlty  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  the  mounting 
death  toll  on  the  Nation's  highways. 

Last  year,  nearly  48,000  Americans  died  in 
traffic  deaths.  Most  of  them  could  be  pre- 
vented. I  Intend  to  recommend  steps  next 
year  to  mount  a  major  campaign  against 
such  senseless  and  terrible  loss  of  life. 

I  hope  the  Issuance  of  this  stamp  will  call 
public  attention  to  the  need  for  safe  and 
efficient  driving  practices  and  that  it  will 
be  a  "stop-look-and-llsten"  reminder  to 
every  American  to  drive  as  If  the  next  mile 
could   be  his  last. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  remarks  of  Governor  Tawes,  Mayor 
McKeldin  and  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Belen  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  they  will  im- 
press upon  all  our  citizens  the  need  for 
safe  driving  to  reduce  the  slaughter  on 
our  Nation's  streets  and  highways. 
These  three  addresses  follow : 
Greetings  by  Gov.  J.  Mn.LARD  Tawes,  at  the 
Issuance  of  TRAmc  Safety  Stamp  Cere- 
monies, Baltimore,  Md.,  September  3,  1966 
Chairman  Kasoff,  Reverend  O'Hara,  Rabbi 
Shusterman,  Governor  Terry,  Deputy  Post- 
master General  Belen,  Mayor  McKeldin,  Mr. 
Newton,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, today  marks  the  culmination  of  5 
years  of  effort  by  the  Safety  First  Club  of 
Maryland.  I  offer  them  my  sincere  congrat- 
ulations and  I  know  that  it  was  because  of 
their  efforts  over  these  past  5  years  that  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and.  in  particular,  Balti- 
more City,  has  been  honored  by  being  the 
site  today  of  the  first-day  issuance  of  the 
U.S.  traffic  safety  commemorative  postage 
stamp. 

The  stamp  itself,  our  presence  here  today, 
and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this 
event,  all  have  the  same  purpose — to  serve 
as  a  reminder  and  as  a  plea  to  the  people  of 
our  State  and  of  the  entire  Nation  to  exercise 
the  highest  degree  of  caution  on  the  high- 
way. 

The  selection  of  FYiday,  September  3,  for 
this  ceremony  further  demonstrates  the  pur- 
pose of  this  occasion.  Today  on  the  eve  of 
the  Labor  Day  holiday  weekend,  with  the 
dire  predictions  of  recordbreaking  deaths  on 
our  roads  and  highways,  let  us  express  our 
confidence  that  the  people  of  America  will 
realize  the  need  for  a  special  degree  of  care 
these  next  3  days.  To  emphasize  this  need, 
the  Governors  of  most  of  the  States  and  my- 
self, as  Governor  of  Maryland,  have  asked 
that  travelers  turn  their  lights  on  low  beam 
during  the  daylight  hours  tomorrow,  Sunday, 
and  Monday. 

Studies  have  shown  that  this  action  has  a 
definite  safety  value.  Its  greatest  value  lies, 
perhaps,  in  that  it  shows  that  traffic  safety 
is  a  common  problem  and  that  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  indlvidvial 
motorist. 

All  of  us  concerned  in  an  official  capacity 
with  traffic  safety  are.  In  the  final  analysis, 
limited  In  our  efforts. 

Legislatures  can  pass  more  and  more  strin- 
gent motor  vehicle  regulations.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  can  be  more  and  more  vig- 
ilant. Trial  magistrates  can  levy  stronger 
and  stronger  penalties  on  persons  guilty  of 
violations. 

Orgajilzatlons  such  as  the  Maryland  Traf- 
fic Safety  Commission  and  the  Safety  First 
Club  of  Maryland  can  promote  traffic  safety 
with  all  the  facilities  at  their  command. 

All  of  these  efforts,  as  Important  as  they 
are,  will  only  achieve  i>artlal  success  if  the 
Individual  motorist  falls  to  assxune  the  ulti- 
mate resjKMislbility  which  Is  hds. 

Only  when  each  and  every  mot<M-lst  has  a 


healthy  respect  for  the  vehicle  he  Is  driving 
and  for  the  dangers  Inherent  In  Its  use  can 
we  expect  to  overcome  this  terrible  waste  of 
lives  and  property. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  latest  fatality  sta- 
tistics for  our  State  thus  far  In  '1965.  We 
are  far  ahead  of  our  fatality  figure  of  this 
date  last  year. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  I 
plead  with  our  citizens  to  exercise  the  most 
extreme  caution  on  the  road  not  only  over 
this  Labor  Day  weekend,  but  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

Not  a  single  life  need  be  lost  If  every— l 
repeat — every  motorist  will  obey  the  rules 
of  the  road. 

I  have  an  especially  pleasant  assignment 
today,  and  that  Is  to  present  to  our  distin- 
guished guest  and  principal  speaker,  the 
Honorable  Frederick  C.  Belen,  a  certificate 
designating  him  as  an  honorary  citizen  ol 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  would  also  like  to  officially  thank  Mr 
Belen  for  his  part  In  causing  the  first  Issu- 
ance of  this  traffic  safety  commemorative 
postage  stamp  to  be  held  here  In  Baltimore. 
It  Is  indeed  a  high  honor  for  Maryland. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  teenage  safe- 
ty pageant,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
an  award  to  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouskl  In  recognition  of  his  Interest  In 
traffic  safety  and  of  the  excellent  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  postal  service,  which  has  one  of 
the  largeet  fleets  of  vehicles  on  the  roads 
today.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Belen  to  accept  this 
award  on  behalf  of  Postmaster  General 
Gronouskl. 

Thank  you. 


Remarks  of  Mayor  Theodore  R.  McKELr«N, 
Upon  the  Occasion  or  the  First  Day 
Ceremonies  Luncheon  in  Honor  op  the 
Traffic  Safety  Commemorative  Postage 
Stamp,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Today  Is  hardly  a  beginning  In  Baltimore's 
efforts  at  traffic  safety,  but  neither  Is  it  an 
ending  of  the  kind  which  signals  that  we  can 
cease  our  efforts. 

It  Is,  however,  a  significant  point  along 
the  way. 

The  beginning  of  the  specific  efforts  which 
have  culminated  in  today's  ceremony  goes 
back  some  years  to  the  start  of  the  cam- 
pfilgn  of  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland 
to  have  a  traffic  safety  postage  stamp  Issued. 

The  end  of  efforts  at  traffic  safety  is  and 
should  be  nowhere  In  sight  as  the  need  for 
attention  to  good  safety  practices  becomes 
ever  more  urgent. 

Today  is  appropriately  a  time  for  expres- 
sions of  congratulation  and  appreciation,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  offer 
the  congratulations  and  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  Baltimore  to  the  members  of  the 
Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  for  their  re- 
lentless campaign  not  simply  to  have  the 
stamp  Issued,  but  to  promote  traffic  safety  in 
all  its  aspects. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  for  Its  decision  to  Issue 
the  handsome  and  meaningful  stamp  in  our 
city. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that 
this  event  should  come  only  a  week  after  the 
announcement  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil that  Baltimore  Is  to  be  one  of.  two 
cities  to  receive  Its  top  honor — the  Trustees 
Award — for  the  best  long-range  accident- 
prevention  activities  during  1964  and  thus 
far  In  1965. 

The  other  city  Is  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

As  the  rational  Safety  Council's  winner 
in  the  over  350,000  population  category.  Balti- 
more will  receive  a  specially  designed  art 
creation  in  Steuben  glass  fashioned  to  sj-m- 
bcdlze  the  flame  of  life  that  accident  preven- 
tion seeks  to  sxutaln. 

It  win  be  my  privilege  to  represent  Balti- 
more In  Chicago  In  October  at  the  award 
ceremonies. 


September  9,  1965 
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I  am  certain  that  at  that  time  there  will  be 
fitting  references  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
safety  commemorative  postage  stamp,  with 
its  emphasis  on  enforcement,  educatUm  and 
engineering,  was  Issued  in  the  city  oC  Balti- 
more. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be.  and  I  once  again 
extend  the  city's  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  are  In  any  way  responsible  for  today's 
events  for  their  good  work  In  helping  make 
Baltimore  one  of  the  most  safety-oonsdous 
cities — perhaps  the  most  safety-conscious 
city — in  the  Nation. 


Remarks  bt  Frederick  C.  Belen.  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Traffic  Safety  Stamp,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sept.  3.  1965 


Today  we  Issue  a  stamp  of  special  signifi- 
cance. 

Besides  its  commemorative  value,  the  traf- 
fic safety  stamp  Is  jyartlcularly  Imixwtant. 

It  is  intended  to  remind  the  Nation's  mo- 
torists that  they  must  Improve  their  driving 
habits.  It  Is  an  appeal  to  the  national  con- 
science to  take  every  possible  step  to  prevent 
accidents  and  the  needless  tragedy  and  death 
that  go  with  them. 

Today  Is  the  beginning  of  the  last  big  holi- 
day of  the  summer — the  Labor  Day  week- 
end— and  millions  of  Americans  will  be  on 
the  Nation's  highways  headed  for  beaches, 
parks,  and  the  homes  of  relatives  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  warm  weather. 

We  choose  this  time  for  otir  stamp  cere- 
mony beca\ise  we  want  to  dedicate  this 
weekend  to  a  safe  jovu^ey  home  for  every 
vacationing  American. 

The  Labor  Day  weekend  ranks  with  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  the  most  hazardous  for  the 
driver  and  his  family.  Last  year  557  persons 
died  In  traffic  accidents  diu-lng  the  Fourth 
of  July  weekend;  the  toll  was  even  worse  for 
Labor  Day:  561  died  during  that  holiday  In 
1964. 

Again  this  year  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil is  predicting  major  tragedy  for  the  Labor 
Day  weekend.  We  must  prove  this  predic- 
tion wrong. 

Safety  Is  no  accident.  It  Is  a  very  delib- 
erate endeavor,  and  It  must  be  promoted  and 
cultivated  and  encouraged  if  It  Is  to  be 
achieved. 

Such  work  can  be  undertaken  with  no  lees 
zeal  and  determination  than  that  displayed 
here  in  Baltimore  by  the  Safety  First  Club 
of  Maryland. 

This  organization,  now  under  the  able 
leadership  of  President  Paul  Huddles,  has 
been  a  persuasive  force  for  traffic  safety  In 
this  State  since  1956.  Twice  the  club  has 
won  National  Safety  Council  awards  for  Its 
work. 

Its  successful  campaign  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents  In  Maryland  Is  an  Inspiring  demon- 
stration of  what  might  be  done  If  Its  wc«-k 
were  emulated  In  other  States  and  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  learned  about 
the  well-balanced  program  developed  by  the 
Safety  First  Club. 

It  sponsors  a  message  of  safety  that  is  reg- 
ularly delivered  to  the  public  through  radio 
and  television  announcements,  newspeiper 
articles,  bUlboards,  special  conferences  and 
exhibits,  pamphlets,  stickers,  and  special 
mailings. 

It  builds  for  a  better  tomorrow  by  passing 
along  a  tradition  of  traffic  safety  to  our 
youth. 

It  presses  for  passage  and  enforcement  of 
proper  laws  to  safeguard  those  who  use  our 
streets  and  highways' 

It  gives  awards  and  recognition  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  contributed  significantly  to 
traffic  safety. 

Governor  Tawes  has  given  major  credit 
to  the  Safety  First  Club  for  enactment  of 
the  1961  law  requiring  the  State's  140  high 
schools  to  offer  driver  education  courses. 
Now  the  club  Is  seeking  even  more  extensive 


driver  education  programs,  and  It  U  sup- 
porting the  f<HinatlOQ  of  teenage  traffic 
courts  In  Maryland  commtinltlea  similar  to 
the  one  In  Baltimore  that  has  earned  so 
much  admiration  and  xttptcl. 

Morris  Kasoff,  past  president  of  the  club, 
has  secured  a  grant  that  provides  two  teach- 
ers with  driver  education  scholarships  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  each  year. 

Two  major  revisions  of  State  law — chem- 
ical tests  for  drivers  acctised  of  Intoxication 
and  a  drivers'  point  system — were  original 
projects  of  the  Safety  First  Club. 

It  was  this  organization  that  first  polled 
city  legislators  In  1957  and  discovered  a  wm- 
8ens\is  In  favor  of  hiring  meter  maids.  The 
poU  was  In  good  part  responsible  for  the 
program  that  Is  In  operation  today. 

And  It  was  the  Safety  First  Club  that 
championed  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Harry 
RUey,  late  traffic  analyst  c*  the  Baltimore 
News- American,  and  In  1961  contributed  the 
plaque  dedicating  the  new  Patapsco  River 
Bridge  In  his  name. 

All  these  projects  took  considerable  time, 
but  the  Safety  First  Club,  once  convinced  of 
Its  cause.  Is  a  persistent  organization. 
I  can  testify  to  that. 

The  club's  campaign  for  a  traffic  safety 
stamp  arrived  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
a  nimaber  of  years  ago  and  the  campaign  for 
the  stamp  never  stopped. 

The  drive  for  a  commemorative  stamp 
began  more  than  6  years  ago  when  your 
Congressman  Samotl  N.  Friedel  spoke  In 
your  behalf  and  Inserted  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  request  for  such  a  stamp. 
Congressman  Frixdkl  pointed  out  that 
traffic  safety  Is  not  Just  a  problem  in  Mary- 
land. 

He  said :  "We  need  to  make  each  and  every 
automobile  driver  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
It  Is  his  personal  responslbUlty  to  drive 
safely  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  citizens." 

He  endorsed  the  suggestion  of  the  Safety 
First  Club  that  a  special  stamp  would  be  an 
excellent  method  of  caUlng  the  national 
attention  to  this  effort. 

Your  Congressmen,  George  Fallon  and 
Edward  Garmatz,  took  up  the  cause  with  no 
less  enthusiasm  than  Sam  Ruedel.  Like  the 
Safety  First  Club,  aU  three  men  are  per- 
suasive and  persistent,  and  their  good  argu- 
ments did  a  lot  to  convince  us  of  the  value 
of  such  a  stamp. 

As  Congressman  Friedel  said  6  years  ago. 
no  war  or  calamity  has  taken  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  o\ir  people  as  traffic  accidents. 

And  yet,  we  all  know  that  accidents  can 
be  prevented.  That  they  are  not  Is  waste. 
President  Johnson  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  waste  of  manpower  through 
accidents.  He  Is  concerned  about  the  cost 
and  the  lost  worktlme  and  most  of  all  about 
the  pain  and  himian  suffering  or  death  for 
which  nothing  ever  compensates. 

The  President  has  said:  "Americans  have 
always  placed  the  highest  value  on  human 
life.  In  accord  with  our  concept  of  the  worth 
of  every  Individual.  As  the  public  reposi- 
tory of  our  social  Ideals,  Government  has  a 
direct  obligation  to  express  our  regard  for 
human  life  In  every  measure  necessary  to 
safeguard  and  protect  It." 

President  Johnson  has  Inaugurated  a  new 
program  to  meet  the  problem  of  accidents  In 
the  Government  service.  It's  called  Mission 
Safety-70,  and  through  It  the  President  has 
devised  a  rather  direct  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

He  Is  ordering  the  heads  of  Government 

offices  to  reduce  the   number  of  employee 

Injuries  and  Injury  costs  30  percent  by  1970. 

We  In  the  Poet  Office  Department  Intend 

to  meet  our  share  of  that  commitment. 

A  good  place  to  begin  Is  with  our  traffic 
safety  program.  Last  year  our  fleet  of  88,000 
postal  vehicles  drove  1.1  billion  mUes  and 
averaged  a  little  more  than  14  accidents  for 
every  million  miles  on  the  road. 


That  average  Is  down  about  5  percent  from 
the  year  before.  The  number  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents Involving  postal  vehicles  U  down  8 
percent  even  though  the  national  fatality 
average  Increased  5>4  percent  last  year. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  31,000  rural  letter  carriers 
who  drove  598  million  miles  last  year  and 
Incurred  fewer  than  two  accidents  per  mil- 
lion miles. 

Still,  even  with  our  Improvements,  our 
overall  safety  record  In  the  Poet  Office  Is  the 
worst  In  the  Federal  Government.  Dis- 
abling Injuries  deprived  us  of  803,000  work- 
days last  year  and  cost  us  $27  mllllcm  In  lost 
time,  sick  pay,  and  attendant  Items.  And, 
of  cotirse,  the  unnecessary  suffering  Inflicted 
upon  our  employees  Is  beyond  any  value  In 
dollars. 

That  time,  money,  and  effort  aU  could 
have  been  used  to  provide  additional  service 
to  the  American  public. 

We  Intend  to  see  that  our  record  under- 
goes a  rapid  and  dramatic  Improvement. 
Safety  Is  a  high  priority  project  at  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  made  It  the  direct  responslbUlty  of  otu- 
top  headquarters  and  regional  officers  and 
postmasters.  All  of  them  have  been  directed 
to  submit  plans  and  suggestions  for  safety 
Improvements. 

We  are  going  to  make  a  post  c^ce  by  post 
office  search  of  safety  records,  and  we  In- 
tend to  accord  the  good  ones  proper  recog- 
nition. The  rest  are  going  to  get  a  thor- 
oxigh  examination,  and  If  Improvements  are 
not  forthcoming,  we're  going  to  bring  the 
responsible  official  to  Washington  and  ask 
why. 

Safety  performance  Is  going  to  have  a  more 
important  place  In  our  postmaster  appraisal 
program;  It  wiU  become  a  consideration  In 
promotions  within  the  Postal  Field  Service. 
Right  now,  our  bureau  of  personnel  Is 
analyzing  safety  suggestions  and  mapping 
our  general  plan  for  achieving  President 
Johnson's  safety  objectives.  We  are  estab- 
lishing a  safety  performance  review  group 
at  headquarters  to  review  activities  at  the 
post  office  level. 

And  we  Intend  to  solicit  advice  from  those 
private  businesses  and  Industries  that  have 
developed  the  most  distinguished  records  In 
safety.  We  are  about  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory safety  committee  made  up  of  execu- 
tives from  such  firms. 


With  the  Safety  First  Club,  we  at  the  Post 
Office  share  a  firm  commitment  to  motor 
vehicle  safety  equipment. 

The  Safety  First  Club  Is  campaigning  for 
greater  use  of  seat  belts  among  the  general 
public.  We  at  the  Department  are  send- 
ing $350,000  to  Install  seat  belts  In  aJl  of 
our  motor  vehicles.  We  are  Issuing  firm  In- 
structions to  our  drivers  and  supervisors  that 
these  belts  are  to  be  used  and  not  Ignored. 

In  addition,  we  have  contracted  with 
private  firms  for  a  series  of  executive  tests 
In  order  to  determine  the  best  type  of  auto- 
mobile construction  and  safety  features. 
We  are  giving  special  attention  to  the  three - 
wheeled  mallsters  used  by  some  of  our  city 
letter  carriers.  We  have  had  some  com- 
plaints from  one  of  our  employee  unions, 
and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  no  employee 
Is  driving  an  unsafe  motor  vehicle. 

From  the  results  of  these  tests,  we  expect 
to  learn  how  to  buUd  a  safer  vdilcle  for  all 
our  postal  drivers.  Perhaps  the  Innovations 
and  safety  advances  pioneered  In  postal 
vehicles  will  be  adopted  by  the  manufactiir- 
ers  and  used  to  construct  an  Improved  auto- 
mobile for  the  general  pubUc 

We  would  be  glad  to  make  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  welfare,  of  course,  but  this 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  idtlmate  re- 
sponslbUlty for  safety  on  ttoe  highways  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  Individual  driver. 

He  Is  the  one  who  must  get  the  message  to 
drive  carefully. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Walter 
served  the  United  States  with 
distinction   as  an  economic 
President  Kennedy  and  Pres- 
Dr.  Heller  is  continuing 
service  to  our  country  as  pro- 
economics  at  the  University  of 


Lccal 


ller  on  July  27  addressed  the 

Governors'  conference  at 

Hotel    in    Minneapolis, 

"The  Economic  Outlook  for 

Finance."    Dr.  Heller  made 

analysis  of  the  economic  pic- 

I  recommend  Ms  entire  ad- 


espeilally 


commend  to  the  attention 

dolleagues  the  climax  and  final 

of  Dr.  Heller's  address  which 


TRANSFl  SS    TO    STATE-LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Finally  I  want  to  examine  with  you  the 
claims  of  the  State  and  local  governments. 
Let  mo,  irlefly  plead  their  general  case — 
your  cas ).  as  chief  executives  of  the  50 
States — a  id.  In  the  process,  poee  a  basic 
question  about  the  future  of  our  national 
fiscal  syst  no. 

The  essence  of  the  case  Is  a  fiscal  mis 
match: 

The   snlpply 


of  readily  available  Federal 
In  the  years  ahead  wlU  rise  faster 
lemands  on  the  Federal  purse. 

local  situation  is  reversed — ex- 
demands  win  rtse  faster  than  the 
available  revenue  supply. 

on  this  score  is  compelling: 
outlays  have  been  rising  more 
GNP,  from  1953  to  1963,  State- 
rose  nearly  9  percent  per 
ilmoBt  double  the  GNP  rise.    From 
In  1953.  they  rose  to  $65  billion 
State  spending  alone  rose  from  $12 
•28  bUllon.     And  no  letup  Is  In 


Stite- 


h  story 
Pe<  eral 
tb  an 


exp  ^ndltiires 


U 


growth 


percent 


burdens  State-local  budgets, 

by  the  19  percent  overall  popula- 

from  1953  to  1963.  but  by  the 

rise  In  the  5-to-19  age  group  and 

Increase  In  the  over-65  group. 

and   urbanization   call   for   ever 

schools,  sewers,  roads,  parks  and 


Prospei  Ity   generates   demands  for  better 
oads.  mental  hospitals  and  so  on, 
it  generates  added  State-local 


tban 


Price  trends  in  construction  and  the  serv- 
ices of  teachers,  for  example,  continue  to 
work  against  State-local  budgets. 

Looking  ahead.  Joseph  A.  Pechman — using 
a  modest  T-percent  rate  of  Increase — has 
projected  State-local  expenditures  of  $103 
billion  in  1970.  Side  by  side  with  this,  he 
foresees  receipts  (Including  normal  growth 
in  Federal  grants)  rising  to  only  $88  billion. 

This  would  leave  a  $15  billion  gap  to  be 
closed  by  new  State-local  tax  boosts. 

In  trying  to  finance  this  gap,  State  and 
local  bodies  should,  can.  and  will  do  more 
to  tax  themselves — the  doubling  of  State  tax 
collections  between  1953  and  1963  provides 
evidence  on  this  point.  But  even  leaving 
aside  the  pollticfil  hazards  of  raising  taxes, 
the  States  have  to  cope  with  some  serious 
economic  and  institutional  handicaps:  In- 
terstate competition  and  fear  of  keeping  out 
or  driving  out  Industry  and  wealth;  limited 
Jurisdiction  and  less-than-ldeal  administra- 
tive size;  great  disparities  In  economic,  and 
hence  taxable,  capacity;  heavy  reliance  on 
tax  sources  that  are  not  very  responsive  to 
economic  growth. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  barriers,  the  sim- 
ple fact  remains  that  many  of  the  functions 
essential  to  a  great,  good,  and  growing  so- 
ciety are  carried  out  by  State-local  govern- 
ment; education,  community  development, 
mental  and  physical  health,  recreation,  wel- 
fare— the  list  Is  not  short. 

So.  as  we  declare  future  fiscal  dividends, 
it  will  be  Important  to  choose  ways  and 
means  that  will  help  redress  the  Federal- 
State-local  fiscal  balance  and  strengthen  our 
federalism.  What  we  seek  is  clear:  a  fiscal 
federalism  that  not  only  serves  essential  na- 
tional Interests  but  preserves  the  strength, 
vitality,  and  responsibility  of  State-local 
government. 

The  prospect  of  fiirther  fiscal  dividends 
also  raises  a  basic  question  about  the  kind  of 
overall  tax  system  we  want  to  design.  Do 
we  want  one  in  which — to  put  it  in  ex- 
tremes— we  dismantle  the  progressive  and 
comparatively  equitable  Federal  income 
taxes  while  leaning  ever  more  heavily  on  re- 
gressive and  comparatively  Inequitable  State- 
local  property,  sales,  and  excise  taxes?  Or 
do  we  seek  a  tax  system  in  which  the  power- 
ful Federal  Income  tax  is  used  to  support 
expenditures  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
made,  «•  would  have  to  be  financed  from  re- 
gressive tax  sources?  One  cannot  consider 
the  Federal-State  fiscal  problem  without 
keeping  this  question  constantly  in  view. 

FEDERAL    STTPPORT    ANT)    STATE    FISCAL   EFFORTS 

In  reviewing  the  fiscal  difficulties  of  the 
States  and  their  need  for  more  generous 
Federal  support.  I  don't  for  a  moment  over- 
look the  strong  helping  hand  the  Federal 
Government  is  already  holding  out.  nor  the 
fiscal  efforts  that  are  being  made — and  those 
that  still  have  to  be  made — by  State  and 
local  governments. 

Federal  tax  and  budget  policy  has  already 
given  State-local  treasuries  a  powerfiU  as- 
sist In  various  ways: 

The  most  spectacular  is  the  ri.=-.e  in  Federal 
grants  from  $3.1  billion  10  years  ago  to  the 
$13.6  billion  programed  In  this  year's 
budget. 

Less  direct  Is  the  State-local  bounty 
derived  from  1964's  huge  Income  tax  cuts. 
Some  $3  billion  extra  a  year  will  fipw  Into 
State-local  coffers  from  the  1964  cuts  alone, 
a  7-percent  boost  for  both  State  and  local 
tax  revenues.  Most  of  this  comes  from  eco- 
nomic expansion  generated  by  tax  reduction, 
but  for  16  of  the  income  tax  States,  reduced 
deductions  for  Federal  Income  taxes  are 
boosting  revenues  more  directly. 

Also  significant  is  the  $4.7  billion  excise 
tax  cut  enacted  last  month.  This  offers  not 
only  the  indirect  benefits  of  an  expanded 
State-local  sales,  excise,  and  income  tax  base, 
but  provides  interesting  opportunities  for 
States  to  rush  In  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  tread  (or  will  tread  only 
lightly) ;  e.g.,  excise  on  telephone  service  (in- 


trastate), automobiles,  admissions,  and 
deeds  of  conveyance.  Yet,  the  list  of  effec- 
tive opportunities  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  move  In  Is  BUiprtslngly  short. 

Even  with  these  impressive  fiscal  assists, 
State  Governors  and  leglslatxu-es  did  a  brisk 
b\isiness  in  new  and  used  taxes  this  year,  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1965,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  this  record  of  major  tax  actions: 

Sales  tax:  Two  new  entries  (Idaho  and  New 
York)  and  nine  Increased  rates. 

Personal  Income  tax:  One  new  entry 
(Nebraska)   and  eight  Increased  rates. 

Corporate  Income  tax:  Seven  Increased 
rates. 

Cigarette  tax:  One  new  entry  (Oregon) 
and  20  Increased  rates. 

Liquor  tax :  Six  Increases. 

Gasoline  taxes:  Eight  increases. 

This  spate  of  tax  Increases  bears  witness 
to  the  great  fiscal  pressures  on  State  govern- 
ments and  also  suggests  that  their  fiscal 
courage  and  capacity  are  not  exhausted.  The 
adoption  of  personal  sales  tax  exemptions 
(in  the  form  of  Inconae  tax  credits  and  re- 
funds) in  Indiana  and  Colorado  attests  to 
the  ingenious  attempts  being  made  to  couple 
revenue  virith  equity  considerations. 

Courage,  effort,  and  ingenuity  in  drawing 
more  revenue  more  equitably  from  State  and 
local  sources  are  surely  required.  And  States 
seeking  broad  Federal  grants  derived  from 
the  Income  tax  should  ask  whether  their 
case  may  not  suffer  from  having  no  Income 
taxes  In  one- third  of  the  States,  anemic  ones 
in  another  third,  and  tough  ones  only  in  the 
remaining  third. 

Yet  when  all  Is  said  and  done  In  an  era 
when  painful  fiscal  pressures  at  the  State- 
local  level  coexist  with  pleasant  fiscal  divi- 
dends at  the  Federal  level.  State  and  local 
governments  have  a  commanding  case  for 
stronger  Federal  financial  support. 

What  forms  that  support  might  usefully 
take  will  be  discussed  with  you  by  Mr.  Pech- 
man. But  let  no  one  assume  that  a  com- 
manding case  is  synonymoiis  with  a  convinc- 
ing one — or  that  the  fiscal  battle  can  be  won 
by  endorsing  one  plan  or  another. 

Battles  are  won  In  our  society  by  develop- 
ing a  consensus.  And  that  consensus  will 
emerge  only  out  of  fiscal  performance  and 
fiscal  persuasion  of  a  high  order.  "ITiere  are 
no  shortcuts.    I  wish  you  weU. 


Alabama  Citizens  Support  Tims  Ford  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tims  Ford  Dam  and  Reservoir  proj- 
ect approved  by  the  House  is  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  citizens  of 
Alabama. 

Indicative  of  this  Importance  is  the 
support  of  citizens  of  that  great  State 
who  have  signed  petitions  declaring  their 
backing  for  this  needed  project. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  believing  it  to 
be  of  widespread  interest. 

The  petition  of  endorsement  follows: 
RESOLxmoN  BY  THE  Elk  Riveh  Development 

Association 
Resolution  by  ERDA  members  and  other  cit- 
izens of  the  Elk  River  Valley  In  support 
of  the  Tims  Ford  Project  on  Elk  River 
Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has   conducted   a  feasibility  study   on  the 
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Tims  Ford  project  as  a  i>art  of  a  coordinated 
development  and  water  control  system,  foe 
tbe  Elk  River  and  Its  tributaries;  and 

Whereas  from  said  study  the  project  1b  de- 
clared feasible  and  that  the  advantages  and 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  will  out- 
weigh the  costs  X  .4  to  1 .0;  and 

Whereas  TVA  has  stated  that  they  are 
ready  to  begin  construction  and  have  sub- 
mitted a  planning  repwrt  to  the  Bureau  <rf 
the  Budget  and  requested  funds  for  Tims 
Ford;  and 

NVhereas  it  is  for  the  benefit  and  welfare 
of  the  i>eople  of  the  area,  and  the  Tennessee 
VaUey,  that  TVA  proceed  immediately  with 
the  construction  of  Tims  Ford  Dam;  and 

Whereas  the  Elk  River  Development  As- 
sociation, organized  in  1959.  and  vrtth  a  cur- 
rent membership  of  2.400  people,  has  worked 
long  and  hard  to  promote  this  project  along 
with  many  other  worthwhile  programs;  and 
Whereas  the  Tennessee  Elk  River  Develop- 
ment Agency  was  created  in  March  1963  by 
act  of  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature.  The 
agency  has  the  same  objectives  as  the  asso- 
ciation and  has  legal  status  and  has  worked 
with  the  association  and  TVA  in  agreements 
to  assure  maximum  benefits  from  the  Tims 
Ford  project:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  the  undersigned  ERDA 
members  and  other  citizens  of  the  Elk  River 
Valley  respectfully  request  that  the  Senate 
concur  with  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
pro\-iding  fvmds  for  the  Tims  Ford  project. 


War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  25.  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  country  today  various  cities, 
counties,  and  agricultural  centers  are 
setting  the  wheels  in  motion  to  fight  eco- 
nomic deprivation  of  varsang  kinds  and 
descriptions. 

Oakland,  Calif..  In  my  congressional 
district,  is  one  of  the  communities  that 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  so-called 
poverty  war.  Recently,  the  Oakland  Tri- 
bune published  several  articles  written 
by  a  Tribune  reporter,  Mr.  Dick  Rlcca, 
highlighting  what  is  being  planned  and 
what  is  currently  being  accomplished 
with  respect  to  Oakland's  efforts.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  these  articles  In  the 
Record  because  I  believe  they  clearly  de- 
monstrate what  can  be  done  with  judi- 
cious planning: 

[From  the  Oakland    (Calif.)    Tribune  June 
29,  1965] 

Big  Cities  Km  Battlefields  in  Bat  Area 

WaE    ON    POVEETT 

I  Note. — How  goes  the  war  on  poverty? 

<To  get  the  answer  to  that  question. 
Tribune  Reporter  Dick  Ricca  talked  with  of- 
ficials Involved  In  antipoverty  programs  In 
the  bay  area  at  the  State.  Federal  and  local 
levels. 

(Here  Is  another  report  on  the  status  and 
progress  of  programs  In  Alameda  and  Oontra 
Costa  Counties.) 

(By  Dick  Rlcca) 

B'g  cities  are  the  major  battlefield  in  the 
war  on  poverty  in  the  bay  area. 

By  June  30,  1966.  Oakland  officials  expect 
to  receive  more  than  $2.4  million  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  wide  variety  of 
antipoverty  programs. 


In  Oontra  Oosta  CXninty,  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond has  received  the  lion's  share  of  $1.1 
millicm  already  granted  to  the  county. 

The  people  wbo  an  spending  the  money 
will  teU  you  thl»  la  not  nearly  enough  money 
to  meet  the  needs  that  exist  In  the  urban 
areas,  but  it  still  represents  the  big  rtiare 
of  the  funds  being  made  available  now. 

BIGGBI   FBOBLEM 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Oakland  and 
Richmond  should  receive  such  a  large  slice 
of  the  antipoverty  pie. 

One  obvious  reason  Is  the  fact  these  two 
cities  have  more  people  with  poverty-related 
problems  than  other  East  Bay  communities. 

But  an  even  more  ImptMlant  reason  Is  the 
fact  that  they  have  an  efficient  cadre  of 
public  officials  who  have  become  experts  at 
"grantsmanship." 

"Grantsmanshlp"  might  best  be  described 
as  the  art  of  getting  money  frcan  public  and 
private  agencies  seeking  to  suppOTt  experi- 
mental programs  of  civic  betterment  and 
Improvement. 

Oakland  has  officials  at  many  levels  In  a 
number  of  public  agencies  who  have  had 
more  than  a  measure  of  success  in  bringing 
money  Into  Oakland  from  various  pubUc  and 
private  agencies  and  foundations  looking  for 
a  pilot  program  or  an  experimental  project  to 
finance. 

MA  JOB  success 

Before  now,  their  most  successful  effort  had 
been  the  Oakland  Interagency  project. 

The  Interagency  project  grew  out  of  the 
discovery  that  a  number  of  public  and  private 
agencies  always  seemed  to  be  deaUng  with 
the  problems  of  the  same  people. 

A  family  on  the  welfare  rolls,  few  example, 
often  turned  out  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
schools,  poUce.  probation  authorities  and  the 
health  department. 

So  the  interested  agencies  Joined  forces  for 
a  coordinated  approach  to  these  problem 
families. 

At  first,  the  representatives  of  the  various 
agencies  merely  shared  information  and 
served  as  an  Institutional  clearinghouse, 
but,  gradually,  an  organizational  framework 
developed. 

Specific  programs  were  built  on  the  frame- 
work when  the  Ford  Foundation  picked  Oak- 
lands  interagency  group  as  the  vehicle  for 
a  multimilUon-dollax  experimental  project. 
But  the  Ford  Foimdation  grant  didn't  Just 
drop  unbidden  from  the  blue. 

Oakland  had  to  compete  for  It  against 
other  big  cities. 

City  and  school  administrators  and  the  ex- 
ecutive directors  of  private  agencies  involved 
had  to  develop  plausible  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  would  catch  the  interest  of  the 
foundation  representatives. 

SOME  prrrAixfi 
The  scramble  for  funds  from  Ford  and 
other  groups,  such  as  the  Rosenberg  Foim- 
dation,  provided  an  excellent  education  In 
aU  the  subtleties  and  pitfalls  of  "grantsman- 
ship." 

In  a  very  real  sense.  It  served  as  basic  train- 
ing for  Oakland's  entry  into  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Dr.  Norvel  Smith,  who  took  over  as  direc- 
tor of  the  interagency  programs  in  1963,  indi- 
cated that  Oakland  learned  its  early  lessons 
in  grantsmanshlp  weU. 

One  of  the  reasons.  Dr.  Smith  said,  that 
Oakland  refused  to  become  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Alameda  County  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Agency  was  the  fact  Oakland  would  have 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  such  a  relationship. 
Alameda  Coimty  oould  offer  smaller  com- 
munities coordination  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  planning  and  developing  programs 
and  applying  for  Federal  funds  to  finance 
them. 

"We  knew  we  already  had  ample  experience 
and  technical  know-how  becaxise  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  int«tigency  programe," 
Smith  said. 


So  Oakland  chose  to  go  it  alone  and,  as  a 
result,  was  virtually  first  in  line  by  the  time 
Congrees  had  passed  President  Johnson's 
antipov«ty  package. 

There  Is  no  apparent  duplication,  but  It  Is 
obvious  that  experience  with  the  interagency 
projects  has  given  Oakland  a  decided  edge 
when  It  comes  to  developing  programs  which 
will  meet  the  requirements  and  objectives  of 
the  antipoverty  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  grants  it  Is  now 
receiving  and  expects  to  receive.  Oakland  is 
still  operating  with  Ford  Foundation  money 
and.  Smith  said,  the  city  expecU  to  receive 
a  supplementary  grant  from  the  Fcwd  Foun- 
dation for  even  more  experimental  programs 
and  pilot  projects. 

Po\'ERTT  Wa«  "Slashed  Crrr  Youth  Cbime" 
There  has  been  a  "dramatic  and  signifi- 
cant" decline  in  Juvenile  delinquency  In 
Oakland  this  sxmimer,  apparently  as  a  result 
of  the  war  on  poverty  youth  programs,  ac- 
cording to  Alameda  Coimty  Superior  Court 
Judge  Lionel  Wilson. 

"This  was  apparently  a  factor — possibly  an 
Important  factor — In  easing  tensions  that 
could  lead  to  Los  Angeles-type  riots  in  Oak- 
land." Judge  Wilson  told  the  Oakland  Eco- 
nomic Development  CoimcU  (OEDC)  meet- 
ing this  morning. 

Wilson  quoted  Oakland  police  juvenile 
officers,  juvenile  coxirt  officials,  and  Alameda 
County  Probation  Departanent  officials  as 
saying  juvenile  crime  had  dropped  "signifi- 
cantly" and  the  drop  in  the  number  of 
Inhabitants  at  juvenile  haU  was  "startling." 

COMPILATTON   PEKDING 

Wilson  said  statistics  to  be  oompUed  at  a 
later  date,  undoubtedly  would  bear  out  these 
off-the-cuff  estimates  by  directors  of  agencies 
dealing  directly  with  delinquency. 

Judge  Wilson  Is  chairman  of  OEDC.  the 
agency  which  directs  Oakland's  war  on 
poverty  programs. 

Norvel  Smith,  executive  director  of  the 
city's  department  oif  human  resources,  said. 
"When  you  take  850  young  people  from  low- 
income  families  off  the  street  and  give  them 
jobs,  you're  bound  to  have  some  effect." 
"E'VIDENCX  cleas" 

Spilth  declined  to  speculate  on  how  far 
the  youth  employment  programs  had  gone  In 
preventing  possible  riots.  "But  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  Juvenile  delinquency 
dropped.  Our  pro^ama  were  serving  the 
age  group  that  coiild  have  created  trouble." 

John  Pierce,  OEDC  director  of  youth  pro- 
grams, said  1,000  persons  In  the  16-21  age 
group  took  part  In  youth  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  city,  school  department,  and  the 
Alameda  County  Central  Labor  Coiincll  , 

All  were  from  families  with  less  than 
$4,000  per  year  Income.  Pierce  said  70  per- 
cent were  male  and  30  percent  female. 

TAU.  EXPANSION 

Pierce  said  action  taken  by  the  OEDC  di- 
rectors today  may  lead  to  1,050  full-time 
and  600  part-time  Jobs  few  youths  under  war 
on  poverty  programs  this  fall. 

Pierce  said  the  programs  this  fall  will  be 
expanded  to  include  war  on  poverty  youth 
workers  in  Federal  and  State  agencies — 
including  public  hospitals.  The  summer 
programs  were  confined  to  city  and  non- 
profit agencies.  Including  summer  camp«. 

Pierce  said  hundreds  of  youth  Jobs  would 
be  available  on  September  7.  when  some  of 
the  year-round  proErams  go  Into  effect.  He 
said  the  youth — technically  called  "neighbor- 
hoexi  youth  corps  aids" — won't  replace  per- 
sons in  existing  Jobs. 

RBCKmrNG  DRIVE 

Dr.  Smith  said  there  would  be  a  "cr:^h 
program  of  recruiting"  for  youth  Jobs. 

Smith  criticized  new  Federal  regulations 
which  he  said  would  cut  down  the  effective- 
ness of  the  youth  programs  by  lowering  from 
H.OOO  to  $2,500  the  level  of  family  income 
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studies  show  that  a  46^00  in- 

a  family  of  four  Is  the  "break  even 

a  family  Uvlng  In  Oakland,"  Smith 

said  he  has  contacted  Repreeenta- 

CoHKLAN  in  an  effort  to  get  the 

rule  changed. 

Wilson  said  the  Impact  of  the  war 

poverty  programs  on  Juvenile  delinquency 

obylous  during  3  weeks  he  spent  on  the 

court  bench   In   San   Leandro  re- 

"Dellnquency  nrarmally  goes  down 

late  summer,  but  the  drop  was  almost 

unbellqirable  this  simimer,"  the  Judge  said. 
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(From  ^he  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  July  1, 

1965] 
PovESTi    War    Takcet    Aseas    in    Cmr    Aaz 

PrNPt  iIMT Fgr^MftTi       GOVSLNMXMT      MAKES 

Gram  r  of  $111,742  To  Cover  Cost  of  Pro- 
cRAM-t-VoLtrmsERS  Astaa  To  "Move  Out" 
(By  Dick  Rlcca) 

The  I  lap  on  the  wall  in  Dr.  Korvel  Smith's 
office  si  OW8  four  target  areas  for  Oakland's 
antlpov  sXy  program. 

They  are  the  areas  where  most  of  Oakland's 
poor  an  1  disadvantaged  live. 
Every  commimity  has  its  target  areas. 
But  f  iw  commiuiitles  In  Alameda  and  Con- 
tra Cosia  Counties  know  as  much  about  the 
where  poor  people  live  as  the 
3akland. 

head  of  the  city  otf  Oakland's 

of  Human  Resources  and  execu- 

dlrictor  of  the  Oakland  Economic  Devel- 

Coundl,  estimated  there  are  150,000 

living  In  the  four  target  areas  who 

enough  for  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
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are  people  who  fit  the  definition  of 
set  forth  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
i^t. 

Eu:e  m«nbers  of  families  with  a  total 

Income  of  less  than  $4,000.     Some  of 

a  -e  fathers  and  husbands  without  a 

M  my  of  them  are  on  welfare. 

J  me  30.  nefu-ly  a  dozen  public  and 

igencles  and  organizations  will  spend 

mi  lion  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs 

pr<fblems  of  75,000  persons  living  In  the 


B  the  kind  of  precise  information  It 

carry  on  a  campaign  against  poverty. 

Outside  of  Oakland,  the  Information  Isn't 


HATWARO     PROGRAM 


Hayward   area,   for  example,    pro- 

Ifivolvlng  2,CK)0  persons  are  under  way. 

Henderson,  newly  appointed  direc- 

Hayward  Area  Economic  Opportu- 

sald  he  will  spend  the  next 

"trying    to   really    Identify"    the 

In   his   area    who    need    antlpoverty 
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to    the    1960    census,    however, 
8.919  families  In  the  Hayward-San 
area  with  incomes  under  $4,000. 
I,  Dr.  Smith  Is  charged  with  co- 
tton and  evaluation  of  the  various  pro- 
be financed  with  Federal  antlpover- 
He  also  has  the  Job  of  planning 
de^loping  new  programs. 

]  "ederal  Government  has  approved  a 
$111,742  to  the  Oakland  city  man- 
to  cover  the  cost  of  participation 
programs  by  Smith  and  his  staff  in  the 
departn  ent  of  human  resources. 

TTPICAL     EXAMPLE 

Oakland's  programs  can  be  taken  as  typical 
cximple  3  of  the  kinds  of  things  antlpoverty 
money    s  being  used  for  In  the  bay  area. 

Here"!  how  the  rest  of  the  Federal  money 
will  be  ipent. 

The  Oakland  public  schools  will  spend 
$342,086  for  Inservice  training  of  teachers 
and  CO  mselors.  preschool  edxication,  lan- 
guage  t  [evelopment,   remedial   reading   and 


summer  school  programs  for  poverty  chil- 
dren. 

Parochial  schools  in  the  Catholic  diocese 
of  Oakland  will  receive  $35,325  to  finance 
special  educational  programs  for  economical- 
ly and  culturally  deprived  children. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the  Family 
Service  Bureau  will  spend  $74,593  on  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  neighborhood  services  In  the 
four  target  areas. 

SPECIAL     SERVICES 

The  Oakland  Visiting  Nurses  Association 
will  spend  $14,709  to  provide  special  emer- 
gency homemaker  services  In  the  target  areas. 

The  Coimcll  of  Social  Planning  will  spend 
$26,567  on  neighborhood  organization  pro- 
grams In  the  target  areas.  The  goal  of  these 
programs  will  be  to  teach  residents  how  to 
organize  themselves  for  community  politi- 
cal and  civil  action. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Public 
Health  Research  Association  will  spend 
$29,174  on  the  operation  of  family  planning 
clinics  to  distribute  Information  and  advice 
about  birth  control. 

YOUTH  JOB  PROJECT 

The  Alameda  County  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, APL-CIO.  has  received  $235,761  for  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  summer  Jobs  for  high  school 
age  young  people.  The  purpose  of  the  proj- 
ect win  be  to  help  young  people  develop 
good  work  habits  and  basic  work  skills. 

The  Labor  Council  program  will  also  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  a  number  of  unemployed  union 
craftsmen,  who  will  work  as  supervisors  of 
the  young  people  working  in  the  various 
projects. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  approved, 
but  Oakland  has  a  number  of  other  applica- 
tions pending.  Including  a  request  for  funds 
to  extend  existing  programs  through  June  30, 
1966.     , 

'  JUST  A  STARTER 

Smith  said  the  special  programs  financed 
by  the  Federal  funds  wUl  make  a  meaningful 
start  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty 
In  Oakland,  but  they  won't  do  the  whole  Job. 

He  estimated  It  would  require  from  6  to  8 
years  of  aid  at  the  current  level  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  80  percent  of  the  people 
living  in  the  four  target  areaf  of  the  city. 

The  other  20  percent,  he  Indicated,  are 
people  with  multiple  problems,  such  as 
debilitating  phjrslcal  or  emotional  handicaps, 
who  woiild  probably  continue  to  require 
public  assistance  In  one  form  or  another  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  war  on  poverty  should  make  it  easier, 
and  necessary,  for  social  and  charitable  agen- 
cies to  work  with  the  poor  instead  of  for 
them. 

That  was  the  advice  given  to  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  County  agency  representatives 
yesterday  at  a  mobilization  institute  for  the 
United  Bay  Area  Crusade. 

"Middle  class  volunteers  in  your  agencies 
are  going  to  have  to  get  used  to  the  Idea 
that  the  poor  are  going  to  become  members 
of  the  team."  Dr.  Norvel  L.  Smith  said. 

Dr.  Smith,  director  of  the  city  of  Oakland's 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  is  the  ad- 
ministrator In  charge  of  most  of  the  city's 
Federal  antlpoverty  programs. 

EXPLAINS    ROLE 

He  appeared  at  the  United  Crusade  meet- 
ing to  explain  the  role  of  volunteer  agencies 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

He  said  Oakland's  antlpoverty  programs 
represent  a  coalition  of  the  efforts  of  large 
public  agencies  and  small  volunteer  agencies. 

"Volunteer  agencies  have  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  make  In  many  areas."  he  said. 

He  urged  the  agency  representatives  to 
work  to  have  their  organizations  "move  out 
and  extend  your  horizons"  In  finding  ways 
to  bridge  the  gap  which  normally  exists  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  people  it  Is  trying 
to  help. 


REACH    UNREACHED 

"The  dty  of  Oakland's  strategy  has  Iq. 
eluded  efforts  to  make  agencies  more  aggres- 
sive In  reaching  out  to  serve  low  income  peo- 
ple.   You  must  reach  the  unreached. 

"An  Important  part  of  our  i»ogram  in- 
volves hiring  the  poor  to  perform  clerical 
tasks  and  other  subprofessional  Jobs  In  the 
agencies  which  serve  them,"  he  said. 

He  explained  that  this  would  be  one  way 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  poor  and  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies. 


The  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF   ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
New  York  Times  recognized  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  unique  theater  experi- 
ments to  be  imdertaken  in  this  country, 
the  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theater.  The  idea 
to  bring  classical  Greek  drama  to  the 
citizens  of  Ypsilanti,  to  the  entire  south- 
em  Michigan  and  northern  Ohio  region, 
was  conceived  by  my  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Clara  Owens.  Her  tireless,  inspired  ef- 
forts have  brought  this  project  to  the 
point  where  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
has  been  donated,  and  artists  of  great 
talent  and  experience  have  agreed  to 
participate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  the  House 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  schedule  for 
debate  an  act  to  establish  a  National 
Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
This  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 
If  passed  by  the  House,  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  It  will  stimulate 
new  pursuits  of  excellence  In  the  arts  and 
human  studies  throughout  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  first  projects  which  should 
be  considered  by  the  new  foundation  is 
the  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theater.  The  Ypsi- 
lanti Greek  Theater  will  benefit  not  only 
the  district  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  In  the  Congress;  It  will  also 
benefit  millions  of  Americans  from 
throughout  every  part  of  the  land,  who 
will  some  day  travel  to  Ypsilanti  to  ex- 
perience the  great  works  of  the  classical 
Greek  drama.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues today's  article  by  Louis  Calta, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,   1965] 
Ypsilanti  Plans  a  Greek  Theater — $2.5  Mil- 
lion Project  Is  Set — Alexis  Solomos  To 

Direct 

(By  Louis  Calta) 

If  Alexis  Solomos  has  his  way — and  he  is 
confident  that  he  will — ancient  Greek  drama 
win  "come  alive"  for  American  audiences 
next  summer  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

The  47-year-old  former  director  of  the 
Greek  National  Theater,  pausing  briefly  here 
yesterday  after  his  arrival  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  said  he  hoped  to  "present  Greek 
tragedy  not  as  something  out  of  a  museum 
but  as  something  live."  "I  hope  It  will  get 
into  the  blood  of  the  American  theatergoing 
public."  he  added. 


Mr.  Solomos,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Katherlne,  and  two  daughters,  has 
been  engaged  as  artistic  director  of  the  Yp- 
silanti Greek  Theater,  which  plans  to  present 
Greek  drama  and  comedies  in  English  In  a 
$2  5  million.  1,900-seat  amphitheater. 

The  theater  will  be  built  on  a  city-owned 
site  adjacent  to  the  Huron  River.  It  will  be 
enclosed,  heated,  and  air  conditioned.  Harry 
Weese,  architect  for  the  Washington  Arena 
Stage  and  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Theater,  has 
designed  it  along  "classic  Greek  lines."  Work 
on  the  venture  Is  expected  to  start  In  Oc- 
tober. The  opening  is, scheduled  for  next 
July. 

PATTERSON    AND    ELDER   TO    HELP 

Tom  Patterson,  founder  of  the  Stratford 
(Onurio)  Shakespeare  Festival,  will  be  exec- 
utive director  of  the  new  theater  but  will 
continue  as  planning  consultant  for  Canada's 
first  permanent  Shakespearean  theater. 
Eldon  Elder,  Broadway  scenic  designer,  will 
act  as  theater  consultant  to  Mr.  Weese. 

Mr.  Solomos.  who  has  staged  several  off- 
Broadway  productions,  said  that  he  was  "very 
excited"  about  rettirnlng  to  the  United 
States.  He  held  high  hopes  for  the  Michigan 
theater  season,  which  Is  to  become  an  anniial  • 

event.  .„     . 

He  explained  that  students  from  Eastern 
Michigan  University  would  participate  as  ap- 
prentice performers  and  technicians,  but 
that  the  bulk  of  the  acting  company  would 
be  professional.  Students  wlU  take  part  In 
the  productions  as  part  of  their  drama 
courses.  ,     ^  .,    _ 

'We  hope  to  make  it  not  Just  another 
summer  festival  but  an  international  center 
of  Greek  drama."  he  said.  "Ancient  Greek 
drama  can  be  compared  to  a  Hitchcock  movie 
if  oroperly  done.  For  example,  look  at  the 
popularity  of  'Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf?"  It  brings  out  the  various  Inner 
truths  in  a  savage  manner  just  as  the  an- 
cients did." 

Mr  Solomos  said  that  until  15  years  ago 
ancient  drama  was  unknown  to  the  general 
public  even  in  Greece. 

"But  when  we  started  wOTking  on  them 
we  realized  how  much  uneducated  people 
got  a  kick  out  of  them.  The  wisdom,  poetry 
and  human  experience  in  Greek  theater  is 
something  the  American  public  can  under- 
stand." 

The  director  had  come  to  the  Umted 
States  because  he  was  "bored  with  doing  the 
same  thing  every  year  in  Greece."  He  said 
he  planned  to  remain  in  Michigan  for  1  or 
2  years. 

"The  YpsUantl  Greek  Theater  Is  the  brain 
child  of  Mrs.  Clara  Owens,  a  58-year-old  high 
schoolteacher  of  English,  who  Is  president  of 
the  theater  group's  board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Owens  said  yesterday  that  the  idea 
for  a  classic  theater  in  YpsUanU  occurred  to 
her  2  years  ago.  "I  decided  it  was  high  tlm« 
we  had  a  restoration  of  Greek  culture  and 
drama  in  the  United  States." 

She  said  the  Michigan  city  was  "a  good 
place"  for  such  a  venture  because  It  was 
"in  the  center  of  a  tremendous  population— 
about  5  nUllion."  "We  are  10  minutes  from 
Ann  Arbor,  30  minutes  from  Detroit,  46  min- 
utes from  Toledo  and  about  1  hour  from 
Lansing,"  she  continued.  "Moreovra",  we 
have  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
high  school  and  college  students  within  a 
radius  of  60  miles." 

About  $200,000  has  already  been  donated 
to  the  project,  Mrs.  Owens  said,  and  she  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  total  amoimt 
needed  will  be  raised.  Spyroe  Skouras  has 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  group's  board  of  di- 
rectors, as  has  Joe  Nederlander.  theater 
ovmer.  Judith  Anderson  and  Melina  Mlner- 
courl  have  offered  to  appear  at  the  theater. 


The  Rkli  Lore  That  Poyerty 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 


or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
fi-om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star,  September  8, 1965: 

THE  RICH  LOVE  That  Poverty 
(By  Prank  Getleln) 
Recent  congressional  criticism  of  the  pov- 
erty program,  when  not  concerned  with  the 
programs  boss,  Sargent  Shrlver,  has  centered 
on  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  cer- 
tlfiably  non-poor  among  the  beneficiaries. 

This  does  not  mean  those  corporations 
large  and  small  that  have  found  the  war 
on  poverty  a  profitable  enterprise. 

Still  less  meant  are  those  pwUtlcal  lieu- 
tenants, proteges,  and  relatives  who  have 
been  placed  In  cliarge  of  various  sectors  of 
the  battleline.  Poverty  has  been  close  to 
the  heart  of  politics  ever  since  the  Romans 
invented  the  office  of  tribune  as  a  kind  of 
early  Sargent  Shriver.  The  power  of  the  big 
city  bosses,  from  Tweed  to  James  Michael 
Curley  and  Hinky-Dlnk  Henna,  has  been 
based  squarely  on  poverty.  It  Is  not  at  all 
Impossible  that  the  most  Important  effect 
of  the  poverty  program  will  be  to  return 
poverty  to  politics  as  a  permanent  endow- 
ment, thus  retrieving  the  ground  lost  over 
the  years  to  civU  service  and  the  general 
affluence. 

The  target  is  not  even  those  teachers  and 
social  workers  who  have  been  liu-ed  away 
from  their  customary  stations  in  the  pre- 
Shriveresque  ministry  to  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  by  the  simple  offer  of  double  wages 
to  Join  the  program.  Here,  however,  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  target  area,  for  here  is 
the  spectacle  of  poverty  money  being  ladled 
out  neither  to  the  poor  themselves— although 
it  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  that 
some  disbiu-sement  to  the  poor  Is  unavoid- 
able— nor  to  the  corporations  and  political 
torpedoes  who  already  constitute  a  vested 
interest  in  poverty,  but  to  individuals  ac- 
tually working  In  specific  applications  of 
program  principles. 

What  is  really  upsetting  the  men  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  Is  the  fact  that  the  non-poor  are 
getting  in  on  the  handout  end. 

In  various  spots  around  the  country,  It  Is 
charged  and  not  denied,  children  of  $20,000- 
a-year  families  have  been  enrolled  in  Opera- 
tion Head  Start,  designed  to  give  poor  chil- 
dren that  preschool  moment\mi  that  rich 
children  are  felt  to  get  automatically  Just 
from  hanging  around  with  their  own  weU- 
read.  well-bred,  well-adjusted  parents. 

The  problem  U  a  delicate  one.  Head  Start 
Is  aimed  at  letting  poor  chUdren  catch  up 
with  rich  children,  somewhat,  a  commend- 
able objective.  But  If  rich  children  sneak 
into  the  program,  already  ahead  In  the  race 
due  to  the  influence  of  their  nifty  parents, 
they  wUl  maintain  and  perhaps  Increase  the 
distance  separating  them  from  their  poor 
contemporaries. 

Program  spokesman  got  that  one  back 
over  the  net  with  very  little  trouble.  Sof  Uy. 
as  in  a  morning  sunrise,  It  was  pointed  out 
to  irate  Congressmen  that,  after  all,  if  the 
program  were  severely  limited  to  poor  chU- 
dren. the  poor  chUdren  would  suffer,  since 


we  learn  not  only  from  formal  Instruction 
but.  perhaps  even  more  powerfully,  from 
thoae  around  us.  The  presence  of  rich  kids 
in  the  program,  far  from  being  a  deprivation 
to  the  poor  kids,  taking  away  from  them  a 
percentage  of  the  instruction,  time,  and  en- 
ergy Intended  for  them  alone,  was  actually 
an  added  bonus.  They  could  thank  their 
lucky  stars  the  rich  kids  were  placed  in  the 
program  by  their  patriotic  parents,  for  their 
presence  gave  the  poor  chUdren  that  extra- 
curricular Instrucnon  In  the  way  of  the 
world  you  coiUd  never  get  from  a  teacher, 
even  one  at  double  pay. 

The  lesson,  of  course,  to  be  learned  by  the 
poor  kids  is  that  if  the  poor  happily  come  up 
with  something  of  value,  the  rich,  Uke  a  shot, 
will  move  In. 

The  original  Head  Start,  If  It  comes  to  that, 
was  devised  by  Maria  Montessorl  for  kids  in 
the  Roman  sHims  barely  50  years  ago.  Today, 
It  Is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  high-class 
suburb,  anywhere  from  Cambridge  to  Evan- 
ston  and  beyond,  without  a  Montessorl 
school  for  the  rich. 

The  rich  are  ^ad  to  be  rich  but  suspicious 
that  the  poor  have  some  secret  treasxire  de- 
nied the  rich.  For  this  reason,  the  rich  Im- 
placably appropriate  the  foods,  the  dress,  the 
dances,  even  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

They  have  taken  not  only  bouUlabalsse 
but  the  entire  south  of  Prance  that  produced 
It,  not  only  clam  chowder  but  Cape  Cod. 

In  Washington  about  a  generation  ago. 
they  began  moving  In  on  the  then  largely 
Negro  slum  of  Georgetown,  fearful  as  always 
that  the  poor  were  getting  away  with  some- 
thing behind  those  I8th  century  bricks. 
Today,  the  area  Is  completely  white,  almost 
completely  rich,  proving  once  more  that  If 
you  let  in  one  family,  pretty  soon  there  goes 
the  block,  the  street,  the  neighborhood. 

This  process  of  Jealousy  felt  by  the  rich 
against  the  poor  is  beyond  politics.  It's  ele- 
mental. There  Is  no  reason  in  the  world  to 
Imagine  It  can  be  kept  out  of  the  poverty 
program.  Indeed,  it  was  there  from  the 
start  for  the  director  Is  not  only  rich  but 
occupies  the  key  position,  the  crucial  spot, 
in  the  culture  of  affluence,  that  of  son-in- 
law. 


The  Runaway  Horse 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965  * 
Mr.  MacGP^GOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  several  months  we  have  ^^^t- 
nessed  the  not  too  gradual  movement 
toward  one-party  government  under 
one-man  rule.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  frequently  been  noth- 
ing more  than  a  rubberstamp  for  legis- 
lation fashioned  In  the  inner  sanctum 
of  the  bureaucracy.  We  are  not  even 
given  the  opportunity  for  free  speech 
when  the  gag  rule  Is  placed  over  this 
former  deUberative  body.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  what  has  been  going  on  in  this 
Congress.  .  ^      ,    . 

We  should  consider  all  pomts  of  view. 
we  cannot  do  so  if  the  only  dominant 
voices  in  government  are  those  of  a  small 
group  on  the  ultrallberal  left. 
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Paul,  Minn.,  Pioneer  Press  on 
L  carried  an  editorial  which  ef- 
wams  of  the  danger  to  repre- 
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following  the  dally  deliberations 

louse   of   Representatives   must    be 

the  ruthlessness  with  which  the 

majority  of  so-called  liberals  is 

muscles.     It   is   not.    In   fact,    a 

ve  body.     The  leadership's  Impoei- 

gag  rule  in  the  debate  over  right- 

aws  has  such  an  arrogant  denial  of 

legislative  process  that  even  such  a 

qupporter  of  repeal  as  Representa- 

C.  Jones  of  Missouri  was  moved 

his  party  in  a  short  angry  speech. 

has  been  described  as  a  rub- 

body,  held  firmly  by  its  ears  by  a 

persuasive    President.     But    in 

1  lajorlty  is  more  of  a  runaway  horse 

must  be  doing  more  reining  of 

than  whacking  it  with  any  stick. 

distinctly  liberal  majority  which  does 

the  wide  spectrum  of  beliefs  of 

tuencies.     It   has  gone  far  to   the 

in  this  position  Is  a  denial  of  the 

system  we  have  had  of  two  great 

parties  whose  tents  have  sheltered 

nany  diverse  viewpoints. 

E  LOved  In  part  by  the  overwhelming 

}f  not  going  along:    the   denial  of 

of  the  Federal  treasury  for  local 

There  Is  a  large  freshman  class. 

Congress  mainly  because  of  the 

Republican  rout  of  1964.  which  feels 

Inseciirlty    about    reelection    in 

Republican  districts  and  which  is 

dfependent  on  the  benevolence  of  the 

Government    and    Democratic    Na- 
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main  push  on  it  comes  from  its 

activists.     Now  free  of  most  of 

restraints,    they    want    radical 

In  a  society  that  has  prospered  un- 

under  a  system  in  which  restraint 

by  the  necessity  for  compromise, 

debate,  for  the  honest  considera- 

views  of  others.     Representative 

la  in  a  sad  and  critical  state. 

hope  rests  In  the  reconstruction  of 

)arty  system  In  1966. 


Speak  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl^ursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  D  JKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Members  to  an 
edltorla  in  the  Sunday,  August  29,  Calu- 
met Ind  !X  which  is  one  of  the  most  timely 
yet  brie  and  pertinent  editorials  which 
has  comb  to  my  attention  for  some  time: 

Speak  Up 


gate  our  resources  and  prestige  as 

as  this  country  is  doing  in  Viet- 

yet  to  be  as  poorly  informed  and 

of  our  goals  as  we  are.  Is  a  travesty. 

we — as  a  people — awaken  from 

as  to  what  we  are  really  in,  this 

( ould  become  tragic. 

has  been  divided  as  to  the  wisdom 

course  and  it  Is  becoming  more 

pray  that   those  with   voices   loud 

be  heard  in  Washington  will  speak 
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there  Is  mounted  an  informed  and 

criticism  that  wUl  stimulate  a  real 

facts  to  replace  the  confusion. 


wishful  thinking,  and  delusion,  we  fear  that 
President  Johnson  and  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  will  continue  to  vacillate  and  find 
themselves — and  us — mired  in  muck  up  to 
our  chins. 
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Profiles  in  Wyoming  Greahiess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
series  of  V/yoaang  greats  commemorat- 
ing my  State's  75th  anniversary,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  present  this  pro- 
file of  my  beloved  friend  and  mentor,  the 
late  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 

STRUGGLE    AS    A    YOUNG    MAN 

Joseph  Christopher  O'Mahoney  was 
bom  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  November  5, 1884, 
the  son  of  Irish  Immigrants.  Following 
his  father's  death,  he  moved  to  New  York 
at  the  age  of  18  with  an  older  brother, 
studying  at  nights,  working  in  the  day, 
and  attempting  an  education  as  best  he 
was  able.  His  brother's  tuberculosis 
forced  a  move  to  Boulder.  Colo.,  where 
O'Mahoney  worked  as  a  newspaperman. 
In  1915  he  wandered  northward  to 
Cheyenne  and  settled  there  as  city  editor 
of  the  old  State  Leader. 

In  1917  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Wyoming's  newly  elected  U.S.  Senator 
John  B.  Kendrick.  In  Washington,  Joe 
O'Mahoney  attended  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, won  a  law  degree  in  1920,  and 
returned  to  Cheyenne  to  set  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  begin  his  career  as  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  lawmaker  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wyoming's  75  years  of  statehood. 

APPOINTED     SENATOR 

In  1932,  O'Mahoney  helped  formulate 
the  national  party's  platform  and  served 
as  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Democrat  Na- 
tional Campaign  Committee  under  his 
good  friend,  national  chairman,  James 
A.  Parley.  Following  Roosevelt's  election 
that  year,  O'Mahoney  was  appointed  first 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  by  his 
friend,  Jim  Farley.  He  resigned  that 
post  in  December  1933  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Senate,  designated 
by  Wyoming's  Governor,  Ms  friend,  Les- 
lie A.  Miller,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  beloved  Kendrick,  his 
former  boss. 

According  to  Raymond  Moley,  Joe 
O'Mahoney  "neatly  telescoped  the  usual 
2-  or  3-year  novitiate  on  Capitol  Hill, 
emerging  after  a  few  months  as  one  of 
the  most  respected  young  members." 

FOUGHT  COURT-PACKING    PLAN 

He  came  into  the  national  spotlight 
when  he  fought  against  President  Roose- 
velt's Supreme  Court  organization  plan. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  authored  a  minority  re- 
port condemning  Roosevelt's  plan  to  in- 
crease the  court  from  9  to  15  judges  and 
"tampering  with  the  hallowed  institu- 
tion which  separates  the  power  in  Ameri- 
can Government."  For  this  he  won  na- 
tional respect  of  the  American  bench 
and  bar,  but  his  relations  with  F.D.R. 


were  never  again  the  same.  Gone  were 
the  halcyon  days  of  "Joe  O'Mahoney  and 
the  New  Deal." 

STITDKNT  OI*  ECONOMICS 

In  1938  Congress  created  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  O'Mahoney  as  its 
chairman  and  of  such  men  as  Thurman 
Arnold,  Leon  Henderson,  and  the  late 
Dr.  John  D.  Clark,  this  probe  was  car- 
ried on  for  almost  3  years,  studying  the 
concentration  of  wealth  in  American 
industry.  The  author  I.  P.  Stone  de- 
clared that  these  Investigations  "will 
rank  with  the  great  Inquiries  of  the 
past"  and  called  O'Mahoney's  final 
TNEC  report  "a  document  which  de- 
serves to  be  read  by  every  American." 

OUTSTANDING  LEGISLATOR 

Senator  O'Mahoney  established  an 
outstanding  record  as  a  sponsor  of  im- 
portant legislation.  He  twice  put  through 
defense  funds  to  make  airpower  of  Amer- 
ica the  most  effective  in  the  world;  In 

1945  he  authored  a  resolution  to  subpiit 
to  the  States  the  question  of  abolishing 
the  poll  tax. 

In  the  same  year  he  introduced  legis- 
lation asking  Congress  to  support  Amer- 
ica's participation  In  a  worldwide  inter- 
national agreement  to  outlaw  the  use  of 
the  at<Mnic  bomb. 

Although  a  New  Dealer,  O'Mahoney 
lacked  the  propensity  for  big  spending. 
He  was  tightflsted  with  the  dollar  and 
kept  hammering  away  at  Inflation,  high 
prices  and  Government  participation  in 
private  industry  through  foreign  deals. 
He  felt  foreign  cartels  were  never  fully 
aired  so  that  the  American  people  could 
know  what  their  great  corporations  were 
doing  in  the  world  market. 

DEVELOPER    OF   WTOMING 

Although  his  close  New  Deal  associa- 
tions made  him  a  national  power,  he  al- 
ways pimiped  for  the  development  of  the 
West.  In  1944  he  presented  to  Congress 
the  bill  for  projects  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin — Glendo  and  Boysen  Dams;  the 
O'Mahoney-Hatch   Oil  Leasing   Act  of 

1946  served  to  make  wlldcatting  more 
profitable  and  oilfield  investments  more 
attractive;  he  secured  the  authorization 
for  the  multimillion-dollar  Trona  plant 
near  Green  River  and  for  the  alumina 
plant  at  Laramie;  he  pushed  through  an 
authorization  for  the  Bureau-  of  Mines 
building  at  the  University  of  Wyoming; 
when  Port  Warren  was  slated  to  be  aban- 
doned at  the  close  of  the  war,  O'Mahoney 
used  his  prestige  to  the  limit  to  save  it 
and,  by  a  personal  appeal  to  Air  Force 
authorities,  was  successful  in  having  the 
post  changed  to  an  Air  Force  base. 

After  19  years  in  the  Senate,  he  lost 
naiTowly  in  the  1952  Eisenhower  land- 
slide. He  spent  2  years  in  private  law 
practice,  then  easily  made  his  Senate 
comeback  in  1954.  Senator  Gale  Mc- 
Gee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  served  as 
his  legislative  assistant  1a  1955-56.  I 
am  proud  to  have  served  on  his  staff 
briefly  in  1942. 

In  June  1913,  he  married  Agnes  Vero- 
nica OTicary  of  Massachusetts.  They 
were  childless,  but  helped  to  raise  her 
young  relatives,  and  guided  literally  doz- 
ens of  Wyoming  young  people  along  life's 
paths. 


A  well-Uked  Washington  figure,  he  was 
known  for  his  unaffected  warmth,  sincer- 
ftv  and  good  humor,  and  as  one  who 
sneaks  for  the  wide  open  spaces  of  Wyo- 
Sigwlth  a  Boston  accent."  He  battied 
to  tJie  great  tradition  of  Western  pro- 
eressives  with  a  capacity  for  fierce  indig- 
nation and  dedicated  effort  against  those 
who  extracted  great  riches  from  our  soU 
and  water  without  making  a  contribution 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Joe 
O'Mahoney  wUl  go  down  in  histoir  as 
one  of  the  greatest  Senators  of  all  tune. 

U.S.S.  "Benjamin  Franklin" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 
Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adm.  H. 
G  Rickover  is  always  thoughtful,  con- 
siderate, and  respectful  to  the  Members 
of  Congress.  The  admiral's  recent  let- 
ter to  my  colleagues  is  a  gem  and  a  col- 
lector's item.  

Mr  Speaker,  Admiral  Rickover  s  letter 
follows  and  I  wish  every  school  boy  and 
girl  in  the  United  States  could  memorize 
this  inspiring  letter : 

U  S  S    "Benjamin  Franklin" 

(SSBN  640). 
At  Sea,  North  Atlantic, 

August  30.  1965. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn, 

U  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Dorn:  We  have  just  successfuUy 
completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the  U.S.S. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris  nuclear 
submarine.  We  also  have  In  operation  22 
attack-type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a 
total  of  52.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
built  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn. 

This  ship  U  named  for  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706-90) ,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  A  plain  man  of  the 
people,  his  life  was  the  American  success 
story  writ  large.  In  his  autobiography  he 
speaks  of  his  lowly  beginnings  and  notes 
with  quiet  pride  that  he  "emerged  from  the 
poverty  and  obscurity"  of  his  birth  to  a 
state  of  affluence  and  some  degree  of  reputa- 
tion in  the  world."  He  did  so  purely  on 
merit  for  he  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
a  self-made  man,  owing  little  if  anything  to 
luck  or  the  assistance  of  others,  never  push- 
ing ahead  at  the  expense  of  a  fellow  man. 

Franklin  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  poor 
tallow  chandler  who  had  migrated  to  Boston 
from  England  and  married  as  his  second  wife 
the  daughter  of  a  former  indentured  serving 
maid.  With  17  children  to  raise,  he  could 
give  Benjamin  only  2  to  3  years  of  schooUng, 
but  he  encouraged  him  to  study  on  his  own, 
a  habit  which  was  to  remain  with  Franklin 
all  his  life.  At  10  the  boy  went  to  work  in 
the  family  shop:  at  12  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  half  brother  to  learn  the  printing 
trade,  this  being  considered  a  suitable  voca- 
tion for  one  whose  love  of  books  was  already 
manifest. 

In  later  life  Franklin  often  remarked  that 
he  could  not  remember  a  time  when  he  did 
not  read.  Books  were  hie  teachers.  Through 
them  he  made  himself  a  well-educated  man. 
Taking  the  best  authors  as  his  models,  he 
worked  hard  at  perfecting  his  writing, 
eventually  achieving  a  simple,  lucid  style. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  never  ceased.  Since 
he  wanted  to  read  foreign  books,  he  decided 
at  27 — a  busy  young  merchant — to  teach 
himself  to  do  so.     "I  soon  made  myself  so 


much  the  master  of  the  French."  he  re- 
marked, "as  to  be  able  to  read  the  books 
with  ease.  I  then  undertook  the  Italian." 
Later  on,  "with  a  little  painstaking,  acquired 
as  much  of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their 
books  also."  He  read  not  only  for  Instruc- 
tion but  for  enjoyment.  HU  taste  was 
catholic.  All  his  life,  men  of  learning  and 
position,  who  would  ordinarily  not  bother 
with  an  artisan,  sought  Franklin's  company. 
He  supposed  it  was  because  "reading  had  so 
improved  my  mind  that  my  conversation 
was  valued." 

At  17  Franklin  had  learned  all  his  brother 
could  teach  him  and  was  ready  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.     He  went   to   New 
York  but  could  find  no  work  there,  so  con- 
tinued   on    to    Philadelphia.      This    is    how 
he  describes  his  arrival   there  after  a  long 
and  uncomfortable  trip — walking  50  miles, 
getting  nearly  shipwrecked,  and  helping  to 
row  a  boat  part  of  the  way :  "I  was  dirty  from 
ray   journey:    my   pocket   were   stuffed    out 
with  shirts  and  stockings;   I  knew  no  soul, 
nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.    I  was  fatigued 
with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest.     I 
was  very  hungry  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash 
consisted   of   a   Dutch   dollar."     He   bought 
three   large   bread   rolls.     Wandering   about 
town,   mvmchlng,  he  met  a  feUow  traveler. 
He  gave  her  and  her  chUd  two  of  his  rolls. 
Thus  did  Franklin  enter  the  town  that  was 
to   become   his  permanent  home,  where  he 
would  rise  to  wealth  and  fame. 

Seven  years  later  he  owned  his  own  print- 
shop,  a  sUtlonery  store,  and  a  newspaper. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  perfected  his  art 
by  working  for  18  months  in  England  and 
could  do  the  most  intricate  and  difficult 
print  Jobs.  At  26  he  began  the  higly  profit- 
able annual  publication  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac.  He  managed  his  affairs  so  ably 
that  at  42  he  retired  with  an  income  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  royal  governor.  Though 
he  was  good  at  it,  moneymaking  never  in- 
terested him  except  as  a  means  to  obtain 
leisure  for  the  things  he  really  enjoyed: 
reading,  study,  scientific  experimentation, 
social  discourse,  and  correspondence  with 
men  of  similar  interests. 

While  still  a  Journeyman  printer,  he  had 
founded  a  club  for  sociability  and  self- 
improvement,  called  the  Junto,  of  which  he 
later  said  that  It  was  "the  best  school  of 
philosophy,  morals,  and  politics"  then  ex- 
isting In  Pennsylvania.  Its  membership  of 
about  12  consisted  of  alert,  intelligent  young 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  clerks  who  liked 
to  read  and  debate.  They  met  Friday  even- 
ings to  discuss  history,  ethics,  poetry,  travels, 
mechanic  arts,  and  science  (then  called  na- 
tural philosophy) .  It  has  been  said  of  this 
group  that  it  brought  the  enlightenment  in 
a  leather  apron  to  Phlladephia. 

Franklin,  who  was  full  of  ideas  for  im- 
proving life  in  PhUadelphla  and^he  Colonies 
in  general,  subnUtted  all  his  proposals  to 
the  Junto  where  they  were  debated.  Once 
accepted,  members  worked  hard  to  get  them 
put  mto  effect.  As  a  result,  improvements 
were  made  in  paving,  lighting,  and  policing 
the  town;  a  volunteer  fire  department  and 
mUltla  were  formed;  a  municipal  hospital 
was  established;  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  what  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  American  PhUosophlcal  So- 
ciety. Of  most  lasting  Importance,  perhaps, 
was  Franklin's  plan  for»a.  subscription  li- 
brary, the  first  in  the  Colonies.  Access  to 
t>ooks.  he  felt,  meant  that  "the  doors  to 
wisdom  were  nevw  shut."  The  idea  caught 
on.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
numerous  libraries  springing  up  everywhere 
"have  Improved  the  general  conversation  of 
Americans,  made  the  common  tradeemien 
and  farmers  as  InteUlgent  as  most  gentlemen 
from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed In  some  degree  to  the  stand  so 
generally  made  throughout  the  Colonies  in 
defense  of  their  prlvllegee."  The  value  of 
knowledge  to  man  and  society  has  never  been 
put  more  succinctly. 


When  he  was  40,  Franklin  discovered  elec- 
tricity.    It  was  then  a  sort  of  magic,  a  parlor 
trick.    Franklin— ably     supported     by     hU 
Junto— threw     himself     Into     experimenta- 
tions and  developed  a  workable  theory  which 
he  proved   In  his   famous  kite   experiment. 
In  the  6  years  between   1746  and   1752  hia 
contributions  to  electricity  changed  it  from 
a  cvu-loslty  to  a  science,  and  in  the  process 
made  him  world  famous.     His  writings   on 
electricity    were    compared    with    Newton's 
Optics:  he  became  the  friend  of  most  con- 
temporary  scientists,   was   made   a   member 
of  virtually  every  scientific  society,  and  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  20  universities. 
He  was  the  first  American  scientist  to  win 
universal  acclaim:  the  first  American  author 
to  have   his  books   translated   and   read   as 
widely  in  Europe  as  In  America.     When  he 
was  sent  to  Paris,  as  America's  first  Ambas- 
sador to  a  major  power,  the  admiration  of 
France  for  Franklin's  scientific  achievement 
in  catching  lightning  and  putting  It  to  man's 
use  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success 
of  his  mission:  winning  the  help  of  France 
to  the  revolutionary  cause. 

As  a  man  of  leisure,  Franklin  found  hhn- 
self  more  and  more  drawn  Into  public  serv- 
ice, this  being  expected  of  anyone  who  had 
the  time  and  abUity  to  serve.     He   became 
a    member    of    the   Pensylvania    Legislature, 
the  Committee  of  Five  charged  with  draft- 
ing  the   Declaration    of    Independence,    the 
Second  Continental  Congress,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.     In  one  way  or  an- 
other,  he  represented  America  abroad  a  total 
of  25  years,  becoming  an  exceedingly  skill- 
ful   diplomat.     His    statement,    in    hearings 
before  Parliament,   of  the  case  of  the  col- 
onies against  the  hated  Stamp  Act  was  mas- 
terly and  helped  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
this  act.     He  was  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  not  merely  taxation  but  legislation 
m  general  without  representation  could  not 
be  borne  by  Englishmen,  whether  they  lived 
at  home  or  abroad.    The  bond  uniting  Eng- 
land  and   Its   colonies,   he   argued,   was   the 
King,    not   Parliament.     Had   hU   dominion 
status  theory  been  accepted,  the  war  might 
have   been   prevented   but,   as   he   sadly   re- 
marked, "there  was  not  enough  wisdom." 

At  65,  Franklin  began  his  autobiography. 
Intending  it  for  his  son.  When  pressure  of 
public  duties  interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  his  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete it.  All  tha*  had  happened  to  Franklin, 
he  urged,  was  of  great  historic  interest  since 
It  was  "connected  with  the  detail,  of  the 
manners  and  situation  of  a  rising  people" 
Moreover,  the  way  he  had  planned  acd  con- 
ducted his  life  was  "a  scwt  of  key  and  ex- 
plained many  things  that  all  men  ought  to 
have  once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them^  a 
chance  of  becoming  wise  by  foresight. 

His  philosophy  of  life,  the  virtues  he  cul- 
tivated— competent  workmanship,  honesty. 
Industry,  and  frugaUty— are  within  every- 
one's grasp;  they  are  as  Important  to  a  good 
and  successful  life  today  as  In  his  time.  No 
Amerlftin  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  r«ad  the  autobiography  of 
this  t«aented,  wise,  and  good  man,  who  per- 
sonified all  that  Is  best  In  America.  "Merely 
by  being  himself,"  wrote  lKla<^  van  Doren, 
"he  dignified  and  glorified  his  country." 
Respectfully, 

H.    G.    RiCKOVEB. 


The  Genius  •!  Richard  Stranst 
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Thursday.  September  9. 1965 
Mr.     CX>NTE.    Mr.     Speaker,     Erich 
Leinsdorf  Is  perhaps  America's  most  dis- 
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tingui^ed  conductor.    He  is  well  known 

insistence  upon  perfection  and  his 

achieving  it.    His  Boston  Syin- 

Orchestra  is  renowned  for  its  bril- 

and  precision,  and  his  interpreta- 

musical  masterpieces  are  among 

mfcst  popular  available. 

Rec  ;ntly  Mr.  Letnsdorf  chose  to  share 

Interpretation   of   Richard  Strauss 

but  in  a  special  way.   Mr.  Leins- 

irrote  an  article  for  the  Atlantic 

Monthly  expounding  his  theory  of  why 

music  is  the  way  it  is.    The  ar- 

helped  me  to  better  understand 

appreciate  Strauss,  and  so  I  would 

share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Lelnsdorfs  article  follows: 
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Bom    and    schooled    In    Vienna 

Lelnsdorf,   conductor    of    the   Boeton 

Orchestra  for  the  last  three  aea- 

a  perticular  affinity  for  the  music 

Strauss.     His  Inunense  experience 

InteUectTjal  perception  give  him  a 

position  In  the  world  of  music.) 

(By  Erich  Lelnsdorf ) 

I  was  bom,  Richard  Strauss  was  48 

i  composing  the  second  version  of 

"    I  have  wondered  for  most  of  my 

happened  in  the  second  half  of  his 

period,  what  happened  to  the  com- 

trf  "Hektra"  and  "Salome,"  of  'Tton 

and  "Eln  Heldenleben."     Why  did 

WTlttlng  tone  poems  and  turn  ex- 

to  opera,  and  why  did  these  operas 

more  and  more  archaic   Instead  of 

more  progressive?    Why  do  we  have 

Egyptian       Helen,"       "Frledenstag," 

Llebe  der  Danae,"  and  then  again 

conversation  piece,  "Caprlccio"? 

did    the    composer    who    undertook 

aibjects  «uch  as  "Salome"  and  "Elek- 

a  comedy  such  as  "Rosenkavaller," 

1  urn  into  the  byways  of  literature  to 

i  rehash  of  a  miisical  language  that 

so  stereotyped  that  In  the  last  of  his 

one  sometimes  does  not  know  where 

starts  and  where  It  ends. 

easy  to  say  that  the  wellspring  of  cre- 

weakened  with  old  age,  but  It  had  in 

weakened  In  his  late  forties.    If 

not  been  the  overwhelmingly  Import- 

1  significant  composer  that  he  was  and 

today,  It  would  not  be  quite  as  tanta- 

a  question  to  answer.    I  believe  (and 

my  real  motive  fc»:  Indulging  in  this 

evaluation  of   Strauss)    that  after 

years  of  search,  I  have  found  the  key 

puzzle. 

e  is  no  doubt  In  my  naiiid  that  Strauss 

the  time  of  the  First  World  War  was 

the  all-time  significant,  great,  and  im- 

composers.     It  Is  not  the  issue  here 

he  Is  going  to  last  as  long  as  Bee- 

or  Mendelssohn.     I   feel   completely 

that  the  Strauss  of  the  five  or  six 

one  poems  and  the  Strauss  of  the  first 

3lg  operas  is  going  to  survive  for  many 

,   not  merely   in   Munich   and   Salz- 

and    Vienna,    but    wherever    virtuoso 

orchestras  exist  and  opera  stages 

ne  singing  actors  function. 

think   that   any   Important   creative 

be  he  a  composer,  painter,  or  literary 

is  a  representative  of  the  period  dur- 

he  works,  and  Strauss  is  a  superb 

supreme  representative  of  the  Wilhel- 

perlod.     This  Is  a  distinctive  period, 

which  Germany  expanded  madly,  to 

{^oint    of    a   great    world    conflict    with 

Strauss  represents.  In  the  best  and 

sense  of  the  word,  this  Wllhelml- 

but    his    representative    nature 

not  adjust  to  the  profound  changes 

the  First  World  War  wrought  in  the 

of  our  civilization.    He  could  not  really 

'  the  world  as  It  became  In  the  wake  of 

year  disaster  of  1914-18.    I  would  sug- 
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gest  ax&t  the  composer  Strauss,  who  had 
\)ecn  In  his  earlier  life  a  complete  extrovert, 
became  after  the  world  war  an  Introvert, 
and  wrote  oiUy  for  himself,  llie  choice  of 
libretti  and  the  constant  refinement  of 
musical  formulas  Into  cliches  would  sub- 
stantiate this  belief. 

The  spirit  of  the  Wllhelmlan  era,  so 
brilliantly  executed,  so  brilliantly  repre- 
sented In  nmny  of  Strauss'  early  tone  poems 
and  in  the  big  operas,  has  naturally  led  to 
the  loud  opposition  currently  expressed  by 
some  of  our  most  intellectual  and  discern- 
ing critics.  They  may  not  be  aware  that 
one  of  their  probable  motives  is  an  inner 
objection  to  the  whole  Wagnerlan-Wilhelm- 
lan  complex. 

There  has  been,  particularly  in  the  wake 
of  the  Nazi  era,  a  complete  Identification 
(not  quite  Justifiably)  of  the  creative  minds 
of  people  such  as  Wagner  and  Strauss  with 
the  worst  elements  In  German  political  his- 
tory. Although  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  both  Wagner  and  Strauss  were 
violently  anti-Semitic,  and  Pasclstlc  in  their 
philosophical  political  outlook,  it  would  be 
rather  arbitrary  to  make  this  a  cause  for 
denying  the  supreme  genius  of  both. 

Wagner,  who  lived  as  a  youth  through 
the  1848  revolution  and  took  part  in  it,  wit- 
nessed later  a  Germany  which  grew  from  a 
federation  of  many  small  principalities  into 
the  mighty  German  Reich.  Strauss,  who 
was  born  6  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
Reich,  lived  through  its  glory  and  saw  it 
being  shattered.  The  destruction  of  that 
German  Reich  was  an  event  of  tremendous 
Importance,  and  Strauss'  personality  by  that 
time  was  so  totally  identified,  through  his 
early  success,  with  the  Wilhelmian  era  that 
he  was  tmable  to  come  to  terms  with  any- 
thing else. 

But  If  we  can  set  aside  for  a  minute  our 
own  objections  and  our  own  revulsion  against 
the  steel  helmets  and  the  mustachioe,  we 
may  come  to  admire  the  sensitivity  and  the 
pity,  the  human  understanding,  which  have 
gone  into  the  best  of  Strauss'  writing,  par- 
ticularly if  we  do  not  take  the  literary  pro- 
grams of  his  symphonic  poems  too  seriously. 
We  should  hold  on  to  the  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  to  his  humor,  to  evidence  such  as  the 
fugue  In  "Zarathustra."  where  he  makes 
fun  of  science  and  of  polyphonic  writing. 
at  which  he,  like  many  another  great  com- 
poser, was  not  a  master. 

Even  in  "Heldenleben"  the  music  of  the 
Antagonists  Is  funny,  while  the  youthful 
sweep  depicting  himself  as  the  great  E-flat 
Major  hero,  psychologically  stemming  from 
the  key  of  Beethoven's  "Erolca,"  need  not  be 
considered  as  arrogance  and  presumption; 
it  is  merely  youthful  exuberance,  and  un- 
questionably a  work  of  genius.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  wife,  the  companion,  In  the  violin 
solo,  the  way  In  which  she  escapes  into  an- 
other tonality  each  time  the  man  nearly  has 
his  way,  the  finesse  of  playing  with  notes, 
the  Intense  delight  in  subtle  allusions — these 
are  signs  of  a  true  creative  giant. 

Such  allusions  and  refinements  are  not 
limited  to  the  student  who  reads  the  score; 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  huge  structure 
which  In  Its  totality  appeals  to  the  naive 
listener  through  gorgeous  sound,  through 
fine,  although  somewhat  uncritical,  melodic 
invention,  through  a  post-Wagnerian  and 
very  original  sequence  of  harmonic  modula- 
tions, and  through  a  display  possibility  of 
instrumental  virtuosity  that  Is  second  to 
none. 

As  the  all-time  masterpiece  of  that  sym- 
phonic era,  I  would  unhesitatingly  choose 
"Till  Eulenspiegel."  Strauss,  both  In  his 
symphonic  poems  and  In  his  operas,  was  al- 
ways at  his  best  when  he  could  depict  the 
seamier  side  of  life.  I  find  his  Till  more 
convincing  than  his  Don  Juan;  I  find  his 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  more  con- 
vincing than  his  Zarathustra  and  his  Hero. 
I  find  his  Herodlas  and  Herod  more  convinc- 


ing than  Jokanaan,  and  Clytemnestra  more 
convincing  than  Chrysothemis.  In  these 
two  scores— "Salome"  and  "Elektra" — the 
direction  oif  mod^-n  music  Is  forecast  by 
Strauss. 

Had  he  been  able  to  shed  the  cloak  of  the 
Wllhelmlna  era  and  become  a  representative 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  he,  rather  than 
Alban  Berg  with  "WoBzeck,"  might  have  been 
the  one  to  have  created  the  supreme  operatic 
masterpiece.  There  is  a  direct  line  from 
Herodias  via  Clytenonestra  via  the  nurse  in 
"Prau  ohne  Schatten'  'to  figures  like  Marie  In 
"Wozzeck"  and  to  Wozzeck  himself.  Here, 
I  think,  lies  the  real  tragedy:  that  this  man. 
who  at  ^e  age  of  50  had  acquired  an  in- 
credible technique  of  composition,  was  by 
that  time  at  the  end  of  his  career  because 
the  only  age  which  he  could  represent  had 
arrived  at  its  historic  end. 

If  you  dont  want  to  take  a  performer's 
word  and  if  you  don't  want  to  accept  a  con- 
ductor's enthusiasm  and  documentation  that 
Strauss  was  a  great  composer,  we  must  look 
a  little  bit  deeper  into  some  of  his  master- 
works.  The  performer,  of  course,  especially 
the  singing  actor  and  the  fine  orchestral 
player,  has  always  been  In  Strauss'  corner; 
less  BO  the  solo  instrimientallst,  for  whom 
he  has  written  hardly  an3rthing,  except  a  few 
early  works  such  as  the  violin  sonata — and, 
of  co\irse,  that  masterpiece  of  a  cello  solo, 
"Don  Quixote."  This  was  not  intended  for 
a  soloist  at  all;  it  was  written  for  the  or- 
chestra's first  cellist,  and  only  now,  wlUi 
brilliant  solo  cellists  in  our  American  or- 
chestras, are  we  able  to  do  Justice  to  the 
work  by  rehearsing  the  tone  poem  as  a  tone 
poem  Instead  of  treating  it  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  concerto. 

The  greatness  of  Strauss  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  constitutes  the  last  link  in  a  long 
chain  of  development,  that  he  carries  forth 
certain  findings  that  have  been  developed 
over  the  centuries.  "Rosenkavalier"  Is  the 
successor  to  three  supreme  masterpieces  of 
the  comic  lyric  stage:  "The  Marriage  of  Fig- 
aro" by  Mozart,  "Die  Melstersinger  von  Niin- 
berg"  by  Wagner,  and  "Falstaff"  by  Verdi. 
It  is  not  an  original  thought  at  all  to  declare 
Octavian  the  direct  descendant  of  Cherublno. 
It  was  even  so  intended.  The  figure  of  the 
young  boy.  who  could  not  adequately  be 
represented  on  stage  by  a  man  and  whose  in- 
between  age  of  life  was  best  entrusted  to 
the  acting  and  singing  of  a  woman,  found 
in  Octavian  no  less  an  Interpretation  of 
geniiis  than  in  his  great  predecessor,  Cher- 
ublno. 

When  we  compare  the  development  of 
Strauss  with  that  of  two  near-contempo- 
raries, Gustav  Mahler  and  Arnold  Schon- 
berg,  we  become  Immediately  aware  that  he 
was  a  much  more  significant  representative 
of  the  age  which  produced  him  than  the 
other  two  composers.  Mahler  and  Schon- 
berg,  equally  vmder  the  Influence  of  the  ti- 
tanic Wagner,  took  other  roads.  The  two 
composers — maybe  It  was  their  origin  from 
Jewish  families  which  made  them  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  grandeur  and  to  the  posture 
of  the  Wilhelmian  era — started  quite  differ- 
ently from  Strauss.  Sch6nberg  began  as 
super-Wagnerlan,  only  to  abandon  the  style 
and  to  revolt  against  it,  creating  In  the  proc- 
ess something  which  became  epochmaking 
for  composition  in  the  20th  centiu-y.  He  is. 
of  course,  still  a  controversial  figure,  at  least 
with  the  music-listening  public.  Mahler, 
who  died  in  1911  when  Strauss  had  not  yet 
reached  the  summit  of  his  own  development, 
left  a  few  very  large  symphonies  and  a  ntim- 
ber  of  songs,  which  have  led  for  the  past 
half  century  a  somewhat  precarious  exist- 
ence, admittedly  loved  only  by  a  handful 
of  central  Europeans,  who  during  the  thir- 
ties and  forties  tried  in  vain  to  convince  their 
friends  in  a  more  international  setting  of  the 
work  of  these  great  works.  Only  in  the  sixties 
have  they  come  to  mean  more  to  the  public; 
and  they  have  done  so  at  Just  the  time  when 
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the  intelligentsia   among  music  lovers  has 
Bioved  away  from  Strauss. 

As  I  stated  before,  many  Interwoven  mo- 
tives can  be  traced.  Politics  on  a  leas  than 
conscious  level  plays  a  role;  yet  the  best 
of  Strauss  has  the  same  inunedlacy  today 
in  America,  in  Prance,  England,  or  Italy,  as 
it  has  always  had  in  Strauss'  native  co\mtry. 
"Heldenleben,"  Zarathustra,"  and  "Don 
Quixote,"  the  three  large  symphonic  poems. 
then  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  "Don 
juan,"  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  the  three 
shorter  sjmaphonic,  poems,  seem  to  me  to 
embody  the  best  of  Strauss;  they  are  pre- 
ceded by  two  more  tentative  pieces."  Aps 
Italien"  and  "Macbeth."  followed  by  two  ex- 
cursions into  a  somewhat  overly  expanded 
score,"  Sinfonia  Domestica"  and  the  "Alpine 
Symphony." 

After  his  50th  birthday,  which  I  consider 
a  less  significant  date  than  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War,  Strauss  began  to  lose 
contact  with  the  world  as  it  was  and  being 
a  sensitive  creative  artist,  he  evidently  felt 
his  own  alienation.  Rather  than  try  to  un- 
derstand where  the  world  and  the  world  of 
music  were  moving,  he  withdrew  more  and 
more  into  a  realm  of  his  own.  Juart  before 
the  war,  "Ariadne"  was  composed.  This  is  a 
symbolic  choice  of  a  remote  comedy  idea. 
He  followed  it  with  an  attempt  to  recreate 
the  shocker  success  of  "Salome,"  this  time 
in  ballet  form  and  called  the  "Legend  of 
Joseph,"  probably  one  of  his  weakest  scores. 
After  that,  Stratiss  recovered  a  lot  of  the  old 
magic  in  "Frau  ohne  Schatten,"  a  long  score 
with  some  of  his  greatest  and  finest  music, 
unfortunately  quite  lost  in  an  enormously 
difQcult  libretto,  which,  taken  from  an  ex- 
quisite fairy  tale  by  Hofmannsthal.  never 
quite  made  it  as  a  dramatic  creation. 

The  Joining  up  of  several  themes  Is  also 
attempted   by   Strauss   on   several  occasions 
at  this    time.     His   fugatos    are   done   with 
tongue  in  cheek.    He  writes  a  short  and  very 
academic  fugue  exposition  in  "Zarathustra," 
where   the    subtitle    "Of    Science    ("Wlssen- 
schaft")   Indicates  that  for  Strauss  the  sci- 
ence of  music  is  symbolized  by  fugal  writ- 
ing.   The  intricacies  in  that  particular  spot 
are  really  more  for  the  eye  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of   the   reader;    they   Incorporate   not 
only  fugal  responses  in  circles  of  fifths,  going 
from  C  to  G  to  D  to  A,  but  also  a  most  scien- 
tifically,   or    shall    we    say    mathematically, 
complex  broadening  of  the  metric  pattern. 
The  way  the  triplets  are   used   as  quarter 
triplets,  half  triplets  and  double  half  triplets 
is  purposefully  academic,  and  very  amusing. 
The  question  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  answer   is   whether   Strauss   would    have 
been  able  to  write  a  fugato  which  was  not 
academic.     The  opening  to  the  third  act  of 
"Rosenkavalier"  is  in  fugal  style,  and  some  of 
his    later    orchestral    introductions    are    at- 
tempts  at   genuine   polyphony.     The  sextet 
prelude  of  his  final  stage  work,  "Caprlccio." 
is  a  case  in  point.     I  once  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  piece  In  concert,  together 
with  the  "Metamorphoses  for  Twenty-three 
Strings,"  and  neither  of  these  two  works  of 
his  late  period  stands  up  as  anything  but  a 
composing  exercise,  no  doubt  a  diversion  for 
the  composer  in  his  old  age.     He  was  entitled 
to  this  pleasvu-e,  as  he  had  made  an  immor- 
tal contribution  to  music — immortal  in  that 
it  will  live  to  make  people  rejoice  for  many 
generations.    But    polyphony    was    not    his 
forte,  which  may  explain  why  he  could  not 
go  the  way  of  SchSnberg. 

Even  his  vocal  ensembles,  brUllantly  as  he 
treated  voices,  are  rarely  genuine  poljrphony. 
For  example,  in  the  trio  in  "Rosenkavalier" 
we  never  have  three  legitimate  vocal  lines. 
There  Is  always  sMne  accompaniment  and 
some  filling.  He  Is  a  supremely  agUe  man 
with  the  notes  and  could  pretend  many 
things  which  were  never  qvilte  there.  What 
was  always  there,  up  to  and  including  large 
portions  of  "Prau  ohne  Schatten,"  and  later 
in  parts  of  "Arabella."  was  great  invention 
of  times — sometimes  modeled  after  past  eras. 


sometimes  adapted  in  a  tasteful  and  ingeni- 
ous manner—*  fabric  of  sound,  constantly 
keepUig  the  Interest  alive,  and  a  beautiful 
interplay  of  motifs  when  the  Uterary  poetic 
program  inspired  the  cmnposer. 

Pieces  like  "Don  Juan"  and  "Eulensi^egel," 
and  most  of  "HeldeiUeben,"  of  "Don  Quixote." 
and  of  Zarathustra,"  are  not  written  too 
many  times  in  a  century,  and  IX  I  emphasize 
the  critique  of  that  which  Is  not  genuine  in 
Strauss,  it  Is  because  I  beUeve  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  composer's  centennial  anni- 
versary would  have  been  ever  so  much  more 
Just  if  we  had  not  fallen  into  the  error  of 
either  the  humdnun  admirer  who  finds 
everything  terrific,  or  the  biting  negativist 
who  tends  to  show  Strauss  as  another  sec- 
ond-line 19th-century  composer  who  by 
some  error  of  nature  lasted  well  into  the  20th 
century. 

Admittedly,  his  principal  shortcoming  was 
his  lack  of  developmental  technique.    The 
young  Strauss  made  a  great  virtue  of  thU. 
His  most  successftil  symphonic   poems  are 
therefore  the  relatively  brief  ones,  and  those 
where  the  narrative  of  the  music  never  at- 
tempts to  broaden  into  a  truly  symphonic 
structure  after  the  Beethoven  model.    The 
development  of  thematic  material  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  great  symphonists  of  the 
Beethoven-Brahms  school  was  certainly  not 
Strauss'  strong  suit.    Coming  as  he  did  from 
the  romantic  Wagnerian  school  of  esthetics, 
where  literature,  painting,  associative  music, 
and  linking  of  various  art  forms  interested 
the  educated  world.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
architectural  and  structural  elemente  should 
Interest  Strauss  less  than  the  pictorial  and 
associative  possibUities  of  music.     When  he 
attempts   the   very   broad   forms    ("Sinfonia 
Domestica,"    the   "Alpine   Symphony"),   hU 
symphonic   weakness   defeats    the   essential 
naivete   of    the   subject    matter.    "Sinfonia 
Domestica"  is  a  light  work  spread  out  over 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  involving  a 
huge    orchestra.     So    is    the    "Alpine    Sym- 
phony," which  I  still  consider  one  of  the  hap- 
pier inventions  of  Strauss  except  that  it  is 
too  long  and  requires  too  large  an  orchestra 
to  have  a  complete  unity  of  piirpose.    It  is 
as  if  a  speaker  who  had  a  small  topic  came 
with  a  huge  manuscript  of  10,000  or  15,000 
words    and    delivered    a    light    after-dinner 
speech  in  stentorian  tones. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  Strauss  of  the 
short  symphonic  poems,  such  as  "Eulen- 
spiegel" or  "Don  Juan,"  there  is  nothing  but 
absolute  perfection.  It  Is  probably  not  co- 
incidence that  his  strongest  operas  are  the 
one-act  works,  because  Strauss,  when  extend- 
ing himself  in  a  grand  design,  uses  more  than 
the  permissible  amount  of  stuffing.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  all  operatic  writing,  high 
points  of  invention  alternate  with  fiUlng. 
This  is  equally  true  of  Wagner  and  Verdi, 
and  probably  the  only  operatic  composer 
who  escaped  this  was  Mozart,  who  used 
recitative,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  musi- 
cal low  gear. 

Strauss  was  most  successful  In  his  one-act 
works  "Salome"  and  "Elektra."  Even  "Rosen- 
kavalier," a  sublime  and  superb  masterpiece 
of  comic  opera,  has  long  passages  of  stuffing. 
best  proved  by  Strauss'  own  suggested  list 
of  cuts,  which  have  remained  standard 
practice  In  all  opera  houses  (except  for 
some  super-Strausslan  zealots,  who  have  in 
recent  years  restored  every  bit  of  filling  of 
the  original  score  in  performance). 

What  Is  it  exactly  that  makes  a  set  of 
musical  themes  good  for  structural,  develop- 
mental musical  treatment,  and  others  not? 
The  Beethovenlan  or  Brahmslan  materials 
are  germs  rather  than  tunes.  Strauss,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  always  eager  to  Invent 
tunes,  and  these  do  not  lend  themselves  as 
readUy  to  development  and  variations  as 
short  germinal  motifs.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  "Eulenspiegel"  remains  such 
a  masterpiece  Is  that  its  thematic  material 
Is  brief  and  succinct;  in  the  very  opening 
lies  the  nucletiB  which  lends  itself  in  In- 


nvunerable  varlationB  to  many  kinds  of  treat- 
ment.    It  la  significant  that  the  sequence, 
of  intervals  of  "TlU's"  first  motlX  has  a  quite 
different  meaning  when  It  appears  in  the 
third  act  of  •"Tristan";  most  musicians  are 
not  even  aware  of  this  sameness,  which  oiUy 
proves  that  the  same  germ  can  be  developed 
In  totally  different  ways.    Unless  you  nottce 
interval  structure,   your  ear  would  hardly 
perceive    that    the    "Tristan"    and    "Eulen- 
spiegel" sequences  are  the  same  notes;  yet 
they  do  show  that  Strauss  and  his  musical 
language  come  directly  from   Wagner.     As 
Strauss  conceives  his  symphonic  poems  he 
adds  a  touch  of  Mendelssohnlan   lightness 
and  elegance,  and  there  U  hardly  any  con- 
nection   between    the    orchestral    sonorities 
which  Strauss  produces  and  those  of  Wagner. 
Strauss'  orchestration   is  in  certain  ways 
far  more  difficult  than  Wagner's,  and  yet  it 
is    far    easier    to    produce    a    well-sounding 
Straussian  tone  poem  thsm  a  well-soimding 
Wagnerian  excerpt   with  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  orchestra.     Wagner  did  not  double 
instruments  nearly  as  much  as  Strauss.   His 
musical  fabric  Is  a  great  deal  more  exposed, 
while  Strauss  doubles  and  redoubles  his  Im- 
portant themes  to  such  a  degree  that  many 
less-than-perfect    instrumentalists   are   stlU 
able  to  produce  a  brilliant  and  effective  or- 
chestral performance.     In  this  respect  the 
20th-century  composers  are  superior  to  the 
19th-cent\uy  masters  of   the  orchestra 

Debussy  had  the  same  ability  as  Strauss, 
maybe  even  to  a  greater  degree,  of  enabling 
seconc^-rate  groups  to  sound  first-rate  be- 
cause^ of  the  way  he  set  the  individual 
rchestral  parts.  Strauss  is  not  quite  so 
simple  because  his  technical  demands  on  all 
chairs  are  enormous.  Many  of  the  passages 
for  the  strings  are  so  well  covered  by  pedal 
points  in  the  horns  and  doubled  by  wood- 
viriinds  that  a  lack  of  the  last  technical  finish 
sometimes  becomes  an  asset  when  broad 
strikes  are  required  rather  than  chamber- 
music  finesse. 

I  heard  years  ago  a  funny  and  authentic 
story  about  Strauss  vistlng  a  German  opera 
group  known  as  the  WanderbUhne.  They 
were  preparing  "Intermezzo"  at  the  time,  and 
%he  musical  director  of  the  group  was  very 
proud  that  the  Innumerable  notes  in  their 
exact  setting  of  German  diction — at  this 
Stratiss  was  an  unsurpassed  master — had 
t>een  rehearsed  with  the  most  precise,  metic- 
ulous observation  of  every  32d  and  64th,  of 
every  piano,  pianissimo,  of  every  accent  and 
half  accent.  When  he  said  to  Strauss,  who 
assisted  at  the  rehearsal,  "Master,  every 
smallest  note  is  being  produced  with  the  ut- 
most exactness,"  Strauss,  in  one  of  his  moods. 


said,  "Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  why  do  you 
want  it  so  exact?" 

The  ego  of  Strauss  was  a  monumental  one. 
The  self-assurance,  often  more  than  self-as- 
surance— arrogance — was  there.  together 
with  an  openly  avowed  materialistic  Interest 
In  his  outward  success  and  its  exploitation. 
When  a  performance  of  one  of  his  works  was 
brought  to  his  attention,  the  performer 
would  receive  a  picture  postcard  showing 
the  master  himself  and  on  the  back.  In  the 
familiar,  very  legible  handwriting,  there 
would  be  a  few  appropriately  grateful  and 
thoughtftil  words.  He  was  the  perfect 
politician  who  knew  that  a  picture  postcard 
with  a  thank  you  would  make  of  the  per- 
former a  Strauss  devotee  and  a  Strauss 
pioneer,  if  pioneering  for  the  great  Strauss 
were  needed. 

I  discern  in  the  life  and  work  of  Richard 
Strauss  this  formulation:  a  youth  rapidly 
advancing  from  promise,  talent,  facility,  and 
proficiency  to  true  genius;  a  mature  genius 
producing  half  a  dozen  orchestral  works,  a 
great  many  Ueder,  and  three  to  five,  accord- 
ing to  taste„supreme  operas.  The  Uagedy 
of  Strauss  and  the  vulnerability  of  his  re- 
nown came  when  he  outlived  the  era  which 
he  had  most  eloquently  represented  in  his 
best  music. 
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Presidait  Joluuon's  Rededication  of  die 
Urn^d  States  to  die  Alliance  for  Prog- 
Is    Praised    by    the    Milwaukee 


ress 


Jooinal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

[ION.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday.  August  11, 1965 

Mr.  iEUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  estab- 
lishme  it  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
put  us  on  the  right  road  in  our  efforts  to 
assist  )iu"  neighboring  countries  to  the 
south.  But  there  is  still  a  long  Journey 
ahead  before  the  peoples  of  South 
Aineri<a  achieve  the  social  reform  and 
eoonoqilc  progress  that  they  need  and 
desire 

Thul 
tion  o: 
and 
for 


President  Johnson's  rededica- 

the  United  States  to  continued 

Inbreased  efforts  under  the  Alliance 

Px>gress    last    month    was    most 


hearteiing. 


recent  editorial  the  Milwaukee 

rightly  praised  the  President's 

and  pointed  out  their  signifi- 


In 

Joumdl 
remarl^ 
cance. 

I  in<  lude  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
hereaf  «r : 
I  Prom  ±ie  Milwaiikee  Joiirnal,  Aug  21,  19651 
Alliance  for  Psogress  Gets  Renewed  Pledge 

OF   StTPPOBT 

PreslJlent 


latin 
for  the 
its  flftli 

This 
troublefl 
ress  in 
beset 
the 

Whil( 
percent 
ing  slo'  rly 
countries 
index 


br 


type   o] 


ening 

ucts 

of 

debt 

erous; 


Johnson's  encouraging  words  on 
i  jxierlca  may  provide  a  timely  tonic 
Alliance  for  Progress,  now  enterlflg 
year. 

valiant   effort   to  help   build  up   a 
continent  has  brought  token  prog- 
certain  areas.    But  the  region  is  still 
most  of  the  problems  that  brought 
alliince  into  being. 

peculation  is  growing  at  about  3 
annually,  food  production  is  increas- 
if  at  all.     Last  year  11  alliance 
had  a  per  capita  food  production 
that  of  a  decade  ago. 
Althcfugh  14  countries  have  enacted  some 
major  agrarian  reform  legislation, 
implemfentation  has  been  far  too  slow.    Soft- 
world  prices  of  several  tropical  prod- 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings 
nations.    Mediiun-  and  short-term 
bilrdens  of  other  countries  remain  on- 
i  LTgentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Mexi- 


l  Blow 


th  eatens 
seveial 


CO  alone  face  obligations  totaling  $1.9  billion 
this  year,  which  almost  exceeds  the  total 
external  assistance  projected  \inder  the 
Alliance. 

The  President  offered  no  fast  and  painless 
cure  for  these  massive  headaches.  There  are 
none.  What  he  did  give  were  firm  reassur- 
ances that  despite  the  complexities  and  the 
disappointments  the  United  States  would  live 
up  to  its  pledges  to  the  Alliance. 

Specifically,  he  reaffirmed  this  country's 
support  for  more  economic  integration  of 
the  type  which  has  had  a  heartening  begin- 
ning among  five  republics  in  Central  America. 
More  significant  was  his  pledge  to  help 
strengthen  the  new  international  coffee 
agreement,  to  explore  ways  of  stabilizing 
cocoa  prices,  and  to  seek  elimination  of  the 
United  States  import  fee  on  foreign  sugar. 

This  country  has  been  legitimately  criti- 
cized in  the  past  for  failing  to  harmonize  its 
commodity  and  trading  policies  with  the  Al- 
liance. The  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  making  a  start  toward  correcting 
this  situation. 

None  of  these  measxires,  even  if  imple- 
mented rapidly,  will  automaticaUy  halt  the 
social  and  economic  turmoil  that  grips  the 
vast  southern  continent.  But  each  is  an 
essential  building  block  for  the  foimdation 
that  must  be  laid  to  achieve  sustained 
progress. 
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West  Virginia's  Salem  College — One  of 
Nation's  Best  Little  Colleges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WIST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  10,  1965 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  the  higher  education  bUl 
of  1965,  future  students  of  this  Nation 
will  have  a  much  greater  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  complete  education.  But  with 
the  ever  growing  number  of  students  re- 
quiring and  seeking  higher  education, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  utilize 
all  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  their  fullest  capacity.  I  am  particu- 
larly happy,  therefore,  that  special  ref- 
erence was  made  in  the  higher  education 
bill  acknowledging  the  unique  contribu- 
tion which  the  smaller  college  has  to 
make  to  our  overall  educational  objec- 
tives Because  the  smaller  colleges  of 
this  Nation  perform  a  most  useful  role 
in  our  total  educational  approach. 

A  good  example  of  the  special  role  of 
the  smaller  college  was  reported  in  the 
September  5  issue  of  Parade  magazine 
In  an  article  entitled,  "One  of  the  Best 
Little    CoUeges— Here's    Why."      "The 
Best  LitUe  College"  referred  to  in  this 
article  is  Salem  College  in  Salem,  W.  Va. 
This  acknowledgement  of  a  program  of 
innovation  and  experimentation  which 
typifies  Salem  College  is  personally  very 
gratifying  to  me  because  of  the  long 
identification  which  I  and  my  famUy 
have  had  with  this  splendid  school,  from 
which  I  was  graduated.    The  record  of 
Salem  College  in  providing  high  quality 
education  is  well  known  to  me  since  my 
grandfather   was   one   of   the   origii^l 
founders  of  that  institution  in  1888.   The 
Randolph  family  has  continued  to  iden- 
tify itself  with  Salem  College  and  I  serve 
as  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees 

I  have  always  believed  that  our  smaller 
colleges,  such  as  Salem,  add  an  extra 
dimension  to  the  educational  process_ 
This  extra  dimension  is  the  feeling  oi 
rapport  and  close  communication  which 
exists  between  student  and  teacher  as 
well  as  between  student  and  administra- 
tion This  personal  touch  is  particular- 
ly important  at  a  time  when  many  of 
our  lai-ger  universities  are  experiencing 
great  troubles  due  to  student  rebelhon  at 
the  "depei-sonalization"  of  highly  popu- 
lated major  institutions. 

The  smaller  colleges  have  contributed 
outstanding  leaders  in  every  field  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  Many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  are  alumni  of  smaU 
schools.  And  certainly  the  cause  of  tlie 
smaller  colleges  has  no  better  testimonial 
than  in  the  person  of  the  President  oi 
our  Republic. 


Appendix 

In  submitting  this  article  on  Salem 
College  West  Virginia,  I  am  certain  that 
the  faculty  and  students  of  this  vital  col- 
lege would  agree  that  this  story  not  only 
honors  this  West  Virginia  school,  but  is 
a  tribute  to  the  spirit  and  the  zeal  which 
inspires  all  the  smaUer  coUeges  m  our 
Nation.  President  Duane  Hurley,  of  Sa- 
lem has  provided  significant  leadership 
as  the  president  of  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Small  Colleges. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  Parade  magazine 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord- ..1-        i-  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


One   of   the   Best   Little    Colleges— Here's 

Why 

I  By  Sid  Ross  and  R.  H.  Hubbard ) 

Salem."  W.    Va  —  "I    just    got    lazy    in    my 

senior   year  and   my   grades   went  down,     i 

graduated  with  a  C  average  and  didn  t  do  well 

in  my  college  board  exams." 

••I  know  I've  got  the  ability  to  do  good 
college  work.  I  just  didn't  apply  myseCfein 
high  scliool." 

"I  was  sick  during  my  sophomore  ana 
lunior  years,  so  I  didn't  wind  up  with  grades 
that  were  too  good.  My  college  boards  were 
pretty  poor,  too." 

These  are  familiar  words.  Thousands  of 
high  school  graduates  have  similar  problems; 
they  seem  to  be  capable  of  doing  college  work, 
but  their  records  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  into  a  decent  college.  At  best,  they 
have  the  slim  hope  of  entering  on  probation, 
which  means  they'll  be  under  greater  pres- 
siu-e  than  the  average  student. 

But  that's  not  the  way  it  will  be  for  Bill 
Killingsworth,  OUver  Letts,  and  Karen  Lutz, 
the  three  youngsters  quoted  above.  In  spite 
of  their  poor  high  school  records,  they  all 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  entering  col- 
lege this  fall  without  being  on  probation. 
Whafs  more,  they'll  already  have  as  many 
as  6  hours  of  credit,  which  will  lighten  the 
load  in  their  freshman  year. 

COLLEGE  BOUND 


Bill  Oliver,  and  Karen  are  among  some  1 .5 
students  who  have  Just  finished  a  new  kind 
of  summer  school  at  Salem  College  here. 
Called  the  college  bound  development  pro- 
gram by  its  originator,  Dean  of  Admissions 
Dale  Dickens,  the  8-week  session  not  only 
gives  studente  with  poor  high  school  records 
a  chance  to  show  they  can  do  college  work, 
but  it  provides  a  basic  training  course  in 
studv  and  work  methods. 

Dickens  started  the  program  when  he 
found  many  youngsters  being  denied  admis- 
sion to  college,  even  though  tests  showed 
they  had  the  ability  to  do  the  work.  Others 
with  good  records  had  been  poorly  prepared 
in  high  school  and  soon  found  themselves 
hopelessly  behind.  "As  educators,  we  didnt 
want  to  point-blank  eliminate  kids  with  poor 
records,"  Dickens  points  out.  "We  felt  the 
important  thing  was  to  find  out  if  they  had 
real  potential  and  then  give  them  a  chance 
to  make  good.  And  we  also  felt  that  there 
were  many  young  people  whose  marks  were 
adequate  for  admission,  but  who  needed  help 
in  making  the  transition  from  high  school 
to  college  work." 

When  worti  went  out  that  this  small  Uberal 
arts  institution— which  opened  its  dows  in 


1888  and  boasts  National  and  State  leaders 
in  government,  education  and  Industry 
among  its  distinguished  alumni— was  offer- 
ing a  new  kind  of  summer  course  for  entering 
freshmen,  about  275  applications  were 
promptly  received  from  students  in  West 
Virginia  and  surrounding  States.  Most  were 
recent  high  school  graduates  with  marginal 
records,  but  a  number  had  been  out  of  school 
a  year  or  more,  working  or  in  the  service. 
Some  had  already  been  accepted  at  Salem 
and  at  other  colleges,  but  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sharpen  their  skills  and  get  used 
to  college  before  actually  beginning  in  the 
fall  The  applicants  were  given  special  tests, 
and  their  high  school  guidance  counselors 
were  consulted.  No  one  was  accepted  who 
didn't  show  a  potential  for  doing  college 
work,  and  about  100  were  rejected. 

Kev  to  the  Salem  program  is  its  stress 
on  adjustment  to  college  life.  Even  students 
whose  high  school  records  are  exceUent 
sometimes  turn  out  to  be  woefully  Incapable 
of  picking  up  the  techniques  of  note-taking, 
preparing  assignments,  budgeting  time,  pre- 
paring for  examinations  and  writing  research 
papers.  Without  these  elementary  skUls. 
many  promising  studente  faU  by  the  wayside 
in  college:  for  the  marginal  freshman  such 
a  lack  is  usually  fatal. 

SPECIAL  HELP 

The  first  3  weeks  of  the  Salem  program  are 
devoted  primarily  to  concentrating  on  these 
areas  along  with  special  help  fw  those  who 
have  reading  problems.  Crucial  to  this  pe- 
riod, too.  Is  intensive  Individual  counseling 
for  each  student. 

During  the  second  phase  of  the  college 
bound  development  program,  each  student 
takes  two  stiff  academic  courses  for  a  tota 
of  20  hours  a  week.  "There's  no  physical 
education  or  badminton  In  this  curriculum. 
Dickens  emphasizes.  "Students  can  choose 
from  six  subjects— EngUsh.  history,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  math,  and  speech^  And 
they  go  to  class  5  days  a  week,  too. 

The  courses  are  demanding,  and  students 
have  to  make  a  C  or  better— higher  than  the 
C-mlnus  average  required  of  regular  fresh- 
men "Its  a  real  heavy  load,  but  we jton  t 
pull  any  punches,"  says  Miss  Elizabeth  Whip- 
ple, coordinator  of  the  program.  Our  pre- 
liminary testing  indicates  «V**  "^fTfJJ^^ 
can  do  the  work,  and  since  we  ve  "Parted  this 
program  I've  checked  out  sMne  of  the  highest 
grades  I've  ever  seen  here  at  Salem."     • 

If  students  survive  the  rigorous  8-week 
program,  they  will  be  accepted  as  full  admis- 
sion, and  they'll  already  have  six  <^^^ 
toward  a  degree.  U  Uiey  don't  make  It. 
Salem  wont  accept  them  at  all— not  even  on 
probation.  However,  by  tiie  end  of  the 
course,  counselors  know  their  student*  so  well 
that  they  can  suggest  suitable  work  and 
study  areas  for  them,  such  as  vocational.  In- 
dustrial, or  office  training. 

'We  feel  that  if  a  yovuigster  doesn't  show 
the  motivation  and  deelre  to  work  hard  here, 
maybe  he  should  drop  college— for  a  year  or 
two  anyway,"  Miss  Whipple  says.  "But  as  for 
the  rest,  we  have  high  hopes  that  the  heavy 
concenti-ation  of  individual  counseling  and 
evaluation,  the  repair  of  bad  «^dy  habits^ 
and  other  academic  roadblocks,  wUl  make  u 
possible  for  theee  young  people  to  really  go 
places  in  coUege." 

The  college  bound  program  costs  a  flat 
$400,  covering  tuition,  room  and  board,  test- 
ing, and  incidental  fees.  But  it's  worth  every 
penny  to  the  studente. 
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"When  1  came  here  I  needed  help  In  my 
reading  i  kills,  and  I  had  to  learn  how  to  use 
my  tlmi  properly."  Karen  Lutz  said.  "I 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  go  to  college  with- 
out this  course.  Fve  always  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher,  md  now  I'll  be  able  to  do  J\ist  that." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  10,  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  loss  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
the  world  has  lost  a  phenomenal  man 
who  will  forever  be  thought  of  as  a  man 
who  thought  more  of  others  than  he  did 
of  himself.  In  the  brief  span  of  one 
man's  lifetime.  Dr.  Schweitzer  made  con- 
tributions which  will  outlive  him  by  gen- 
erations. The  man  himself  was  a  legend, 
and  the  legend  will  continue  although  he 
has  departed  from  life. 

Among  the  many  fine  tributes 
which  have  been  published  concerning 
the  life  of  this  humanitarian,  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  seen  ^peared  in  the  Mon- 
day, September  6,  1965,  issue  of  the  Tay- 
lor Daily  Press.  This  paper  is  edited 
and  published  by  Mr.  David  Hoster,  a 
respected  journalist  In  Texas  and  the 
writer  of  the  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Taylor  Daily  Press. 

As  a  tribute  to  Albert  Schweitzer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Chosen  Man  or  God 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  a  man  of  peace  and 
a  great  humanitarian,  a  man  of  such  stature 
that  only  a  few  are  known  in  each  cen- 
tury, has  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  Africa 
that  he  served  and  loved. 

Dr.  Schweitzer's  life  has  not  always  been 
serene  and  his  philosophies  and  activities 
have  caused  a  stir  even  though  his  talents 
and  efforts  have  been  bent  toward  serving 
mankind. 

An  Alsation,  he  grew  up  to  be  a  brilliant 
student,  a  musician,  and  an  expert  on  the 
organ  and  the  m\islc  of  Bach,  a  clergyman 
in  his  Lutheran  faith,  and  a  philosopher 
and  a  missionary  doctor  in  Africa. 

In  each  field,  he  achieved  a  position  of 
respect  before  moving  on.  However,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
his  Jungle  hospital  in  what  was  then  French 
Equatorial  Africa. 

Since  his  death  Sunday,  world  leaders  are 
pajrlng  respect  to  him  as  a  man  of  peace. 
Ten  years  ago  he  was  honore^when  he  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  funds 
from  this  award  went  toward  construction 
of  a  compound  for  lepers. 

But  many  leaders  in  the  world  have  not 
always  been  kind  in  what  they  have  said 
about  him. 

During  World  War  I  he  was  moved  from 
French  Africa  as  an  enemy  alien,  and  in- 
tended for  the  duration,  his  work  at  a  stand- 
still. After  this  discouraging  experience  he 
returned  and  restarted  his  missionary  pro- 
gram. 

He  was  criticized  for  his  developing  phil- 
osophies based  on  reverence  for  life  by  some 
of  the  more  formal  religious  thinkers. 

He  was  criticized  for  turning  his  back  on 
a  promising  career  as  a  clergyman  and  as 
a  musician  In  Europe  to  take  up  his  mis- 
sionary work. 

He  was  criticized  for  his  paternalistic  atti- 
tude toward  Africans  when  French  Equato- 


rial Africa  became  the  independent  nation  of 
Gabon.  His  attitude  and  efforts  were  not  in 
keeping  with  developments  in  the  race  rela- 
tions field  yet  for  many  decades  he  loved 
and  served  the  people  in  his  sphere  during  a 
time  when  little  attention  was  being  paid  by 
anyone  else. 

We  might  say  that  Dr.  Schweitzer  outlived 
his  time.  We  might  say  that  Dr.  Schweitzer 
turned  his  back  on  the  establishment  and 
made  his  way  and  performed  his  service  to 
man  without  the  aid  of  the  formal  alinement 
of  missionary  endeavor.  We  could  say,  too, 
that  Dr.  Schweitzer  In  his  "Quest  for  tiie 
Historic  Jesus"  and  In  his  other  philosophic 
writings  provided  the  basis  for  further  criti- 
cism by  some  of  the  hot  shot  thinkers  of  our 
day. 

But  in  the  sphere  and  influence  of  this 
man's  life  he  has  thought  of  others  and  not 
of  himself.  He  gave  what  he  had  to  others 
and  did  not  accrue  It  unto  himself. 

He  may  have  outlived  his  times  but  his 
contribution  to  this  earth  will  live  on  re- 
gardless of  his  span.  Even  while  he  was 
dying,  the  work  that  he  started  moved  on  as 
an  emergency  operation  was  being  performed 
on  a  native. 

So  his  work  will  live  on.  But  while  the 
eulogies  are  soimdlng,  let  us  not  forget  that 
too  many  people  failed  to  recognize  the  gift 
he  offered.  We  are  all  fortunate  to  have  lived 
in  a  time  and  to  have  known  of  the  work  of 
a  truly  great  man  of  all  times. 

He  was  one  of  God's  really  chosen  people. 


Harper  Receives  National  Fraternity  Dis- 
tinguished Career  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Bob 
Harper,  whom  many  of  us  here  on  the 
Hill  have  known  for  years,  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  his  work  as  Director  of  Public 
Information,  Savings  Bonds  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fra- 
ternity. I  am  pleased  to  include  In  these 
remarks  a  recent  release  pertaining  to 
this  award : 
Harpeb  Receives  National  Fhaternity  Dis- 

TINCUISHED   CaBEEB    AwARD 

Robert  E.  Harper,  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation, Savings  Bonds  Division,  -  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  Washington,  is  se- 
lected by  his  national  collegiate  fraternity, 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  to  receive  one  of  Its 
initial  citations  bestowed  upon  alumni  "who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
chosen  fields  of  endeavor." 

His  citation  is  in  the  category  of  adver- 
tising, publishing,  public  relations,  and  as- 
sociation management.  Presentation  cere- 
monies are  to  feature  the  anniversary  ban- 
quet of  the  29th  Grand  Chapter  Conclave  in 
New  York,  at  the  Biltmore.  Tuesday  evening. 
Aug41^t  31,  1965,  at  7  o'clock. 

Headquartered  in  Richmond.  Va.,  where 
it  was  founded  at  Richmond  University, 
Sigma  Phi  Elpsllon,  more  familiarly  known 
as  "Sig  Ep,"  is  represented  on  college  cam- 
puses nationwide  by  162  undergraduate 
chapters  numbering  more  than  74.000  mem- 
bers who  wear  the  only  heart-shaped  fra- 
ternity pin. 
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Harper  is  a  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  where  he  was  chap- 
ter president,  and  a  native  of  New  Orleans. 
He  began  his  career  in  publishing  with  city 
and  State  newspapers  and  magazines.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  professional  and  honor- 
arv  journalistic  fraternities,  respectively. 


Another  Constitutional  Convention  Ahead? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  visaiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  10, 1965 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  that  the  committee  reported 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1965,  will  recall  that  I  made  a 
statement  that  day  In  behalf  of  the  reso- 
lution, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Augiist  1965 
Issue  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Virginia  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Government,  entitled  "Another  Consti- 
tutional Convention  Ahead?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Another  Constitutional  Convention 
Ahead? 


'Congress  *  •  •  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments."— ^U.S.  Constitution,  Article  V. 

Shortly  before  the  closing  session  of  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787,  Virginia's  George 
Mason  addressed  himself  to  the  proposed 
plan  of  amending  the  Constitution.  It  Is,  he 
said,  exceptionable  and  dangerous.  If  the 
proposing  of  amendments  depends  ultimately 
upon  Congress,  he  continued,  then  "no 
amendments  of  the  proper  kind,  woiUd  ever 
be  obtained  by  the  people.  If  the  Government 
should  become  oppressive,"  a  possibility  he 
"verily  believed"  would  be  the  case. 

Gouvemeur  Morris  then  proposed  to  add 
language  requiring  a  convention  to  propose 
amendments  upon  the  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States;  the  proposal  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Gerry,  and  adopted. 

The  Senate,  In  Its  recent  refusal  to  ap- 
prove Senator  Dieksen's  proposed  reappor- 
tionment amendment  (S.J.  Res.  2) ,  may  have 
given  impetus  for  such  a  convention,  the  first 
in  our  hlst<wy. 

Twenty-seven  States  already  have  passed 
resolutions  memorializing  Congress  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  on  the  reappor- 
tionment issue.  Upon  notification  of  seven 
more  such  resolutions.  Congress  seemingly 
would  be  required  to  call  a  convention. 

The  word  "seemingly"  cannot  be  avoided. 
No  legislation  exists  concerning  the  scope  of 
this  section  of  article  V;  no  procedures  have 
been  devised  that  may  be  instituted  un- 
der it. 

Senator  PAm.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  recently 
stated:  "In  my  opinion,  and  that  of  other 
observers,  there  is  little  real  expectation 
that  the  Congress  will  call  a  convention  even 
if  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  pass 
the  applications.  It  cannot,  I  beUeve,  be 
forced  to  do  so.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  happen  were  It  to  be  called." 

The  Virginia  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Government  disagrees  with  the  Senator's  In- 
terpretation of  article  V.     The  word  "shall" 


always  has  been  construed  In  the  law  as  a 
mandatory  commandment. 

But  the  Senator  ha»  raised  Interesting 
questions— <rue8Uons  that  may  soon  become 
M-esslng  legal  Issues  because  of  the  Senate  s 
lack  of  faith  In  the  people's  abUlty  to  con- 
trol their  own  legislative  processes. 

Must  State  resolutions  caUlng  for  a  con- 
vention be  identical  in  language  and  punc- 
tuation? Would  delegates  selected  by  a 
malapportioned  State  legislature  have  legal 
authority  to  represent  their  State?  Once 
convened,  would  a  constitutional  convention 
be  vested  with  a  hunting  license  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  constitution  it  wishes,  or 
would  its  amendatory  power  be  limited? 

Other  questions  are  raised:  How  would  the 
States  vote  in  such  convention— one  vote 
per  State,  as  ifi  the  original  Federal  Conven- 
tion— or  would  some  other  formula  be  In- 
volved"' Finally,  should  Congress  receive  the 
requisite  number  of  resolutions  calling  for  a 
constitutional  convention,  and  refuse  to  act, 
would  the  Supreme  Covirt  have  authority  to 
order  such  a  convention,  or  does  such  power 
fall  within  the  "poUtical  thicket"  that  the 
Court  so  often  declines  to  enter? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  answers  to 
such  questions.  Should  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Congress 
caUIng  for  a  constitutional  convention,  a 
long  period  of  litigation  may  be  anticipated 
before  the  answers  are  apparent. 

The  Virginia  Commission  on  Constltuuon&i 
Government  urges  only  that  the  Congress 
reconsider  its  stand  on  reapportionment,  and 
submit  to  the  States  a  proposed  amendment 
that  will  allow  one  House  at  a  State  legl^a- 
ture  to  be  apportioned  on  some  basis  other 
than  population. 

The  existence  of  the  power  of  the  states 
to  call  a  oonstttutional  oonventlon.,  although 
never  used,  continues  to  provide  an  adequate 
remedy  to  the  people  of  the  States  should 
congressional  abuses  become  an  evU  requiring 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Prompt  congressional  action  on  a  reap- 
portionment amendment  may  prevent  an 
even  greater  evil— the  calling  into  existence 
of  a  body  with  unlimited  power  to  amend— 
or  completely  disregard— the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


Almost  Said  Moathfnl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  24. 1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  August  24  edition  of  the  Post  Regis- 
ter, published  in  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho,  con- 
tained an  article  by  Mr.  Holmes  Alex- 
ander dealing  with  the  subject  of  an 
appointment  made  by  Mr.  Sargent  Shri- 
ver.  Director  of  both  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  War  on  Poverty. 

One  can  only  ponder,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
whether  or  not  Sargent  Shriver  can  suc- 
cessfully wage  a  war  on  poverty  \^ith 
such  lieutenants. 
The  article  follows: 

Almost   Said   Mouthfvl 
(By  Holmes  Alexander ^ 
Washington.  D.C— You  don't  put  a  wolf 
to  guard  a  sheepfold— or  do  you?     Or  hire 
a   rlot-ralser   to  advise   on   the  administra- 
tion of  an  act  of  Congress— well,  hardly  ever. 
But  Sargent  Shriver.  Director  of  both  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  War  on  Poverty,  admits 
to  hiring  a  man  named  Paul  Jacobs  and  pay- 
ing him  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket  to  help 
at   "planning   the    program"    for   abolishing 
poverty  In  the  United  States. 


Who  Is  Paxil  Jacobs?  His  name  turned  up 
In  some  background  research  which  this  cor- 
respondent has  undertaken  on  the  Los  An- 
geles race  riots. 

Jacobs  was  described  In  the  Ixm  Angeles 
Times  of  May  6  as  an  "architect"  of  Shriver  s 
Job  Corps  in  California.  He  was  Identified 
In  the  same  story  as  one  of  the  leaders  who 
instigated  demonstrations  at  the  University 
of  California  against  the  President's  foreign 
policy  Jacobs  said  that  intellectuals  must 
"refuse  to  aflEUlate  themselves  in  any  way 
with  the  U.S.  Government"  in  Its  antl-Com- 
munlst  actions  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
■We  resign  from  the  horrible  war"  he  de- 
clared in  presenting  a  pacifist  manifesto 
signed  by  50-Bome  California  University  pro- 
lessors.  Later  that  same  day  40  students, 
led  by  one  James  Petras,  held  a  rally  and 
publicly  burned  thebr  draft  cards. 

The  name  of  Jacobs,  a  labor  organizer 
and  author,  was  not  mentioned  by  Senator 
George  Murphy,  Republican  of  California, 
who  had  called  us  together  last  week  to  dis- 
cuss the  Negro  uprising  In  Los  Angeles.  But 
the  senator  did  relate  the  Negro  insurrec- 
tion to  the  insurrectionist  activities  on  ttie 
Berkeley  campus,  and  speclficaUy  to  the  rites 
of  burning  draft  cards.  A  little  shoe  leather 
work  soon  disclosed  that  Murpht  had  askwl 
Shriver  on  May  12  to  Identify  Jacobs— Jacobs 
who  seemed  to  the  Senator  a  strange  animal 
to  keep  around  the  sheepfold  of  the  Amer- 
ican poor.  .  ^, 

Is  It  tenuous  reasoning  to  connect  domestic 
insurrection  with  the  antI-C«nmunist  wars 
we  are  fighting?     Are  the  Molotov  cocktails 
that  killed  Americans  in  California  out  of 
the  same  arsenal  as  the  we&pons  of  the  Vlet- 
cong'     WeU,  Senator  Mu«pht  told  us  that 
the  Los  Angeles  looting  was  so  well  executed 
that  there  must  have  be«i  a  "rehearsal.       i 
learned  later  that  he  probably  was  thinking 
of  the  Black  Muslim  handbills  distributed 
m  Los  Angeles  and  lu-glng  Negroes  to  "rise 
up  and  take  what's  rightfully  theirs."  Muk- 
PHT  mentioned  the  gathering  of  "militant 
bands"  of  Communists  in  California  to  ex- 
ploit the  rioting.  w«„.^, 
The  American  people  are  slow  to  believe 
that   "rehearsed"  crime  In   the  streets  can 
be  part  of  the  same   batUe  their  sons  are 
fiehtlng  against  Commimlsts  in  the  field  of 
war     The  American  political  leaders  of  the 
day  are  scared  stiff  that  In  preaching  seU- 
plty  and  antlpoverty,  they  have  taught  law- 
lessness and  antlcapltallsm— which  »«  fhat 
the  Communists  themselves  have  taught  the 
poor  In  other  lands. 

senator  Mubpht,  fast  becoming  a  respected 
figure  in  Washington,  stopped  Just  short  of 
saying  much  that  needs  to  be  said.  But  he 
did  suggest  a  connection  between  civil  dis- 
obedience by  the  Intellectuals  and  rioting  by 
the  underprivileged.  He  did  have  In  mind 
that  lack  of  vigilance,  such  aa  Shriver  s  hir- 
ing of  a  man  like  Jacobs,  relates  to  the  gen- 
eral InabiUty  of  the  Uberals  to  control  those 
forces  which  their  preachments  have  set  In 
motion. 


Murpht  should  have  said  more.  He 
stopped  too  soon.  But  he  may  have  started 
some  somber  trains  of  thought. 


Grady  Hogne,  Distingnisked  Janior 
CoUei^e  Preiident 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  10,  1965 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
in  this  age  of  advancing  education,  the 
part  which  the  junior  college  plays  in 
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■What  role  or  roles  the  Junior  col- 

>e  assigned  eventiially.  when  all  the 

changes     now     In     the     mak- 

completed,    Grady    Hogue,    presl- 

(tisco's  2-year  college  does  not  know. 

Jifnlor  school  will  have  Its  place  In 

things  to  come,  he  Is  sure.     Pres- 

Indlcate  It  will  be  a  slgniScant 


a  description  of  this  man's 
accomplishments,  I  ask  unan- 
cpnsent  that  an  article  entitled, 
Hogue,    Cisco    Jimlor    College, 
or  the  Future"  which  appeared 
S|anday,  August  15,  1965,  issue  of 
Reporter-News,  be  printed  at 
in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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educational    system    Is 

in  importance.    Texas  is  for- 

n  having  Mr.  Grady  Hogue  as 

of  Cisco  Junior  CoUege. 

Hogue's  life  has  been  full  of 

and  distinguished  service 

war  record  to  his  teaching  rec- 

the  yovmg  age  of  30  he  became 

of  Cisco  Junior  College,  and 

time  he  has  built  the  college 

outstanding  educational  insti- 


Cfanges  are  pretty  certain   to   come 
In  all  levels  of  schooling,  Hogue 
And  he  and  his  college  want  to  be 
them. 

for  what  may  be  coming, 

Junior  CoUege  has  already  iindergone 

revamping  and  plans  more. 

expanded  Its  academic  offerings,  on 

hand,  and  has  at  the  same  time 

ly  Into  the  technical-vocational 
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has    been   beefed    up    with    new 

and  with  advanced  training  for  vet- 

Insiructors.    The  school  plant  has  been 

about  threefold  In  the  last  6  or  7 
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Immediate  result  of  all  this.  Cisco 
Cfollege  enrollment  has  miishroomed, 
what  It  was  when  Hogue  took 
^residency  in  the  fall  of  1956. 
fastest  growing  thing  in  Cisco  at 
describes  his  college  In  his  dry, 
manner.) 
eventual  resiilt,  Hogue  hopes,  the 
be  able  to  make  with  ease  any 
It  may  be  caUed  on  to  make. 
Is  a  stocky  fellow  whose  forehead 
higher  and  whose  belt  Is  getting 
as  he  nears  his  40th  birthday 
14. 
a  deceptive  country-boy  air  about 
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Is   from    the    country,    bom    and 

Brownsboro,  near  Athens  in  Hen- 

Cjjunty,  a  oommxinlty  he  says  has  "360 

Saturday  afternoon." 

does  many  another   "ole   country 

s  more  than  a  mite  savvy  about  city 


nore  than  casually  acquainted,  too. 

Intricacies  of  higher  education  in 

md  with  the  Texas  version  of  It  in 


know  his   way  around   In   his 

a  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature 

and  coauthored  a  goodly  num- 

under  which  the  State's  Junior 

>perate. 

is  one  of  five  children  and  the  only 
and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hogue,  residents 
Jlyde  where  they  operate  an  auto- 
ry. 
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The  girls  In  the  family  are  Wanda  (Mrs. 
C.  P.)  Lowry  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Gerald- 
Ine  (Mrs.  Walter)  Morris  who  is  the  post- 
mistress at  Brownsboro;  Vanda  (Mrs.  BUI) 
Sandercock  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  Sue 
(Mrs.  Kenneth)  Webb  of  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex. 

Grady  was  graduated  from  Brownsboro 
High  In  1943.  He  workd  In  one  term  at  Don 
Morris  Junior  College,  Jacksonville,  then 
went  into  service. 

He  Joined  the  Marine  Corps,  got  his  basic, 
then  was  off  to  the  Paclflc  for  duty  with  the 
1st  Marines  during  that  famed  division's 
Journey  from  the  South  Pacific  north,  island 
by  Island,  toward  Japan. 

He  spent  his  18th  birthday  in  combat,  and 
a  good  many  more  days  too. 

He  acquired  one  Pxirple  Heart  from  a 
shrapnel  wound  In  a  leg.  He  was  eligible 
for  another,  perhaps,  but  flgiired  he  had  bet- 
ter not  report  it. 

On  one  of  the  Island  engagements  the  Ma- 
rines had  cleared  the  beach  area  of  Japs  but 
out  there  on  this  tiny  speck  in  the  harbor, 
this  minute  Island  off  from  the  shore  over 
there,  an  enemy  gun  crew  was  holed  up. 

The  gunfire  from  this  tiny  Island  got  to 
be  right  annoying  and  one  night  three  young 
marines,  Grady  Included,  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  trio  went  out  and  "captured"  the  Is- 
land. In  so  doing  a  btillet  fired  off  by  one 
of  the  young  marines  happened  to  ricochet 
and  clip  Grady  right  good. 

Since  this  was  a  more  or  less  Independent 
action,  he  decided  maybe  he  didn't  need  to 
ask  for  that  second  Purple  Heart. 
Later  on  he  rather  wished  he  had. 
When  servicemen  started  coming  home  on 
the  point  system  he  was  a  few  points  short 
of  those  needed — a  shortage  another  Purple 
Heart  would  have  corrected. 

But  finally  the  repatriation  got  around  to 
Corporal  Hogue.  He  returned  to  Texas  In 
January  of  1D46,  after  30  months  overseas, 
and  enrolled  immediately  in  Henderson 
County  Junior  College  at  Athens. 

His  parents  moved  shortly  to  KUgore  and 
Grady  with  them  and  completed  junior  col- 
lege at  that  east  Texas  town. 

He  went  on  to  East  Texas  State  at  Com- 
merce, where  he  earned  his  bachelor's  degree 
In  1950,  his  master's  In  1951. 

Out  of  college.  Hogue  took  his  first  teach- 
ing Job,  as  principal  of  Detroit  (Tex.)  High 
School. 

It  was  at  Detroit  that  he  was  married  to 
a  local  girl  whom  he  had  met  at  East  Texas 
State,  Mable  Harrison. 

Next  year  the  couple  was  at  Martins  Mills, 
in  Van  Zandt  County,  where  Hogue  was, 
among  other  duties,  the  high  school  coach. 
(He  had  a  right  good  season,  he  says — thanks 
In  part  to  the  fact  Martins  Mills  had  won 
the  State  championship  the  year  before  In 
its  class  football.) 

The  next  year.  1953,  he  went  on  the  faculty 
of  Henderson  Junior  College,  at  Athens,  as 
science  teacher  and,  later,  as  head  of  the 
science  department. 

He  was  with  the  Athens  college  until 
accepting  the  Cisco  job  in  the  summer  of 
1956. 

And  during  that  time  he  had  his  career 
in  lawmaking. 

Hogue  had  been  bitten  by  the  political 
bug  some  time  earlier  and  finally  took  the 
plunge  in  1952,  announcing  as  candidate  for 
the  legislature  from  the  26th  District,  then 
composed  of  Henderson.  Van  Zandt  and 
Rains  Counties. 

He  was  elected,  over  two  opponents,  re- 
elected In  1954. 

As  a  member  of  the  house,  Hogue  was 
active  in  work  for  school  legislation,  partic- 
ularly that  affecting  Junior  colleges.  An- 
other major  Interest  was  water  legislation, 
including  his  sponsorship  of  a  bill  creating 
a  new  reservoir  on  the  Sabine. 

He  served  on  the  important  house  revenue 
and  taxation  committee,  motor  traffic  and 


education  panels,  and  chalrmanned  the  pub- 
lic printing  group. 

After  4  years'  House  service.  Representative 
Hogue  made  a  bid  to  become  Senator  Hogue. 

He  ran  in  the  Democratic  primary  in  the 
spring  of  1956  against  Representative  Bill 
Wood,  of  Tyler,  for  nomination  to  the  Senate 
post. 

He  ran  hard  nad  came  close  to  winning. 
But  Wood  led  him,  by  400  votes,  apd  that 
woimd  up  one  budding  political  career. 

Hogue  was  offered  a  school  supertendcncy 
In  east  Texas  that  summer  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  accepting  it.  He  went  In  to  the 
president  of  Henderson  College,  Orval  Pirtle, 
to  offer  his  resignation. 

Why  not  stay  In  Junior  college  work? 
Pirtle  suggested  to  him,  pointing  out  that 
Hogue  was  imusually  experienced  in  this 
field,  author  of  a  master's  thesis  on  the 
Junior  college,  author  of  Junior  college  legis- 
lation. 

Why  not,  Pirtle  suggested  further,  Inves- 
tigate an  opening  for  the  president  of  Cisco 
Junior  College? 

Hogue  accepted  the  suggestion.  He  con- 
tacted Cisco.     He  was  promptly  elected. 

When  he  took  over  the  Cisco  post  he  was 
30,  one  of  the  youngest  college  presidents  at 
the  time. 

From  his  first  days  at  Cisco  Hogue  has 
operated  on  the  principle  of  "don't  wait  for 
tomorrow — go  out  to  meet  it." 

Immediately  he  began  a  drive  to  expand 
the  local  school's  faculty,  curriculum,  aca- 
demic standards,  plant,  and  enrollment. 

When  Hogue  arrived  the  coUege  had  146 
students  for  its  fall  semester. 

Enrollment  has  cUlmbed  steadily  since. 
As  of  the  end  of  this  July  some  550  had  en- 
rolled for  fall  classes.  Total,  by  the  time  the 
session  begins,  is  expected  to  be  close  to  600. 

When  Hogue  arrived  the  coUege  campus 
had  three  permanent  and  two  temporary 
buildings. 

Since  then  five  buildings  have  been  added 
to  the  plant:  Student  Memorial,  a  women's 
dorm  and  classroom  building,  a  boys'  dorm 
and  cafeteria,  a  science  building,  another 
boys'  dorm — and  the  Victor  Hotel. 

This  eight-story  Victor  Hotel  (piu-chased 
at  a  cost  of  only  $42,000)  has  been  rcfur- 
bLshed  and  Is  being  put  In  use  as  a  boys 
dorm.  Located  six-tenths  of  a  mile  from 
the  campus,  the  hotel,  with  Its  own  dining 
facilities,  represents  an  expansion  of  the 
physical  plant. 

A  like  expansion,  a  movement  of  campus 
activities  to  another  part  of  Cisco,  came 
when  Humble  Pipeline  gave  the  school  Its 
old  camp,  named  "Humbletown,"  a  15-acre, 
seven-building  layout  which  the  college  uses 
as  site  for  Its  auto  mechanics  department, 
one  of  Its  vocational  branches. 

Other  buUdlngs  are  in  the  planning  stage. 
One,  a  fine  arts  building,  awaits  a  grant 
of  $150,000.  40  percent  of  cost,  from  a  Fed- 
eral school  construction  program.  A  student 
center  and  more  dorms  are  being  eyed. 

Academic  program  of  the  school  has  been 
strengthened  with  the  addition  of  new 
courses  and  the  upgrading  of  standards. 

All  members  of  the  faculty  have  master's 
degrees  or  more  advanced  ones.  About  half 
the  faculty  does  advanced  coUege  work  each 
summer. 

Cisco  College  gained  membership  In  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
in  1957. 

While  advancing  in  the  academic  field,  the 
college  has  moved  rather  deep  into  the  tech- 
nical-vocational field. 

The  college  is  one  of  14  Junior  colleges 
over  the  State  directed  by  the  Texas  Edu- 
cation Agency  to  offer  tech-voc  training. 

One  of  these  programs  is  for  vocational 
nurses.  This,  too,  expands  the  Cisco  Col- 
lege. 

Three  months  classwork  for  LVN's  Is  of- 
fered at  Cisco  and  at  Graham.  Then  the 
student  LVN's  is  assigned  on-the-job  train- 
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ine  in  cooperating  hospitals  in  Jacksboro. 
Graham,  Breckenrldge.  Albany.  Cisco,  East- 
land or  Ranger.  Some  50  women  are  now  In 
the   LVN    program    which    started    3    years 

^^incidentally,  these  who  are  In  the  tech-voc 
nroerams  are  not  counted  in  the  offlclal 
school  enrollment  since  they  do  limited 
academic  work. 

Another  tech-voc  training  program,  started 
list  January,  is  that  for  auto  mechanics. 
'  In  a  completely  different  line,  the  college 
offers  technical  training  in  data  processing, 
one  of  the  Important  new  fields  of  the  world 
commerce.  Advanced  electronic  equipment 
is  provided  for  the  teaching  program.  And 
the  college  Is  proud  to  announce,  Hogue  says, 
that  one  of  the  most  amazing  of  the  new 
computers,  the  IBM  System  360,  Is  on  order 
and  will  soon  be  avaUable  for  student  train- 

other  tech-voc  training  Is  offered  In  "office 
occupations."  secretarial  training,  in  photo- 
lithography, in  other  fields— and  still  other 
courses  will  be  added  as  need  for  them  is 
established,  Hogue  says. 

Whether  the  junior  college  of  the  future 
will  be  pointed  more  toward  academic  train- 
ing or  toward  technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing Hogue  does  not  know.  Currently,  both 
get  emphasis. 

For  many  students  terminal  education  is 
found  here.  For  others.  Junior  college  is  a 
preparatory  school  for  advanced  work.  (Cur- 
rently, some  80  percent  of  those  who  com- 
plete Cisco  Junior  College  go  on  to  a  senior 
institution.)  ^v..    ,. 

Whether  prep  or  terminal,  Hogue  thinks 
the  student  finds  In  the  Junior  college  a  well- 
rounded  educational  program. 

This  particular  Junior  college  has  a  full 
sports  program,  ranking  as  high  as  second 
in  the  Nation  In  Junior  college  track,  third 
in  junior  college  basketbftU.  There  is  a 
music  program,  a  band  and  drill  team,  and 
planned  social  activity. 

Cost  per  year  for  tuition,  books,  room, 
board  and  fees  for  academic  work  here  Is 
$680.  A  student  work  program  Is  provided 
whereby  students  who  need  to  help  them- 
selves can  work  up  to  15  hours  per  week  at 
$1.25  an  hour,  earning  a  maximum  $675. 

Assistance  programs  are  also  provided  for 
tech-voc  students,  If  needed. 

Cisco  college  Is  one  of  the  older  west  Texas 
InstituUons  of  higher  learning— and  It  has 
had  one  of  the  more  checkered  careers. 

It  was  started  in  1908  as  Briton  Training 
School.  Its  early  years  were  successful  but 
when  World  War  I  came  along  a  mass  exodus 
of  its  students  to  military  service  did  it  In. 
The  Christian  Church,  in  the  early  1920'« 
took  over  operation  of  the  school  and  ran 
it  for  nearly  two  decades  vmder  the  name 
of  Randolph  College. 

The  depression  hit  the  school  hard  and  the 
association  with  the  Christian  Church 
ended,  when,  with  the  leadership  of  R.  N. 
Cluck,  the  school  was  reorganized  in  1940 
as  Cisco  Junior  College,  a  State-aid  school 
operating  under  a  local  tai  district. 

The  elected  board  of  regents,  headed  cur- 
rently by  Dr.  H.  C.  Brown,  Is  responsible  for 
operations. 


Income  for  the  school  is  from  the  tax  dis- 
trict, from  State  Junior  coUege  grants,  from 
tuition  and  fee,  student  servlceB,  and  from 

gifts. 

Local  taxes  net  some  $60,000  which  goes  for 
construction  and  plant  maintenance.  State 
Income  is  some  $200,000  for  instruction^ 
costs  of  the  academic  program,  some  $40,000 
for  the  technical  programs.  Student  revenue 
increases  the  funds  to  make  the  college  a 
half-miUlon  doUar  or  so  operation.  Seventy- 
five  are  employed,  aside  from  students. 

Many  of  the  gifts  come  from  Cisco  folk.  A 
major  friend  from  out-of-town  is  Henry 
Rockwell  of  Houston,  lumber  company  ex- 
ecutive, whose  gifts  have  included  the  presi- 
dent's home,  funds  to  remodel  the  house, 
and  funds  to  underwrite  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

As  president  of  the  local  college,  Hogue 
becomes  involved  In  many  community  proj- 
ects. He  is,  or  has  been,  vice  president  of  the 
Cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  noble  grand 
of  the  lOOF  Lodge,  chairman  of  the  United 
Fund  district  training  chairman  for  the 
Comanche  Trail  Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  a 
member,  too,  of  a  variety  of  educational 
associations. 

He  and  his  family— the  Hogues  have  four 
children.  Mary,  12,  Deborah,  9,  Grady  Claude, 
jr  6,  and  John.  6  months — attend  First 
Methodist  Church  which  he  serves  as  board 

member. 

Since  his  departure  from  the  legislature, 
Hogue's  political  activities  have  been  limited. 
(He  describes  himself  as  a  middle-of-the- 
road  Democrat.)  The  politicking  he  does  do 
Is  In  behalf  of  junior  colleges  in  general 
and  his  in  particular. 

This  twin  cause  sends  him  on  frequent 
trips  to  Austin  since  schools  such  as  his 
operate  under  the  State,  under  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  heretofore  and  in  the  fu- 
ture under  the  new  super  board  which  will 
direct  the  State's  higher  education  program. 

But  one  bit  of  politicking  attracts  him 
not  at  all.  He  Is  one  Junior  college  presi- 
dent who  is  not  attempting  to  expand  his 
school  to  a  4-year  program. 

Cisco  College  will  not.  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  ask  for  senior  college  rank,  Hogue 
says.  Its  best  mission,  he  thinks,  is  that  of 
the  junior  college,  the  assumption  of  what- 
ever roles  the  educational  fortunes  may 
bring  it. 
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Hansen,  John  R.,  Iowa 800  4th  St.  SW, 

Apt.  S-701 
Hansen,     Julia    Butler 
(Mrs.).    Wash. 

Hardy.  Porter.  Jr..  Va 

Harris,  Oren,  Ark 1627  Myrtle  Bt 

Harsha,  WUliam  H.,  Ohio.. 

Harvey,  James,  Mich 

Harvey,  Ralph,  Ind 

Hathaway,  WUliam  D.. 

Maine. 
Hawkins,   Augustus   P., 
Calif. 

Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio 3424  Barger  Dr., 

Falls  Chxirch,  Va. 

H6bert,  F.  Edward,  La 26  CockreU  St.,  . 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Helstoski,  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson,  David  N.,  N.C 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  V.,  Wash 

Holifleld,  Chet,  Calif 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Frank  J.,  N.Y 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  NJ 

Hull.  W.  R..  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate,  William  L.,  Mo 

Huot,  J.  Oliva,  NJI 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich.  0 

Ichord.    Richard    (Dick), 
Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind 

Jarman,  John,  Okla 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va 

Joelson,  Charles  S.,  NJ 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson.  Harold  T..  Calif 

Johnson.  Jed.  Jr..  Okla 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C 

Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo •___1111  Army-Navy 

Dr..  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeler.  Robert  W., 
Wis. 

Kee.  James.  W.  Va 5441 16th  Ave., 

Hyattsville.  Md. 

Keith,  Hastings.  Mass 6906  Harwlck  Rd^ 

KeUy.  Edna  F.  (Mrs.),  N.T. 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  N.Y The  Mayflower 

King,  Carleton  J.,  N.Y 

King,  CecU  R.,  Calif 

King,  David  S.,  Utah 

Earwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio 

Kluczynski,  John  C,  711 

Komegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C 

Krefos,  Paul  J.,  NJ 

Kunkel.  John  C.  Pa 

Laird,  Melvln  R.,  Wis 

Landrum,  PhU  M.,  Ga 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn 

Latta.  Delbert  L..  Ohio 

Leggett.  Robert  L..  Calif 

Lennon.  Alton.  N.C 

Lindsay,  John  V..  N.Y 


The  GroBoaski  Transfer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2. 196S 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  my  congressional  district 
in  Wisconsin  one  of  the  questions  asked 
of  me  on  many  occasions  concerned  my 
good  friend,  Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski, 
Wisconsin's  only  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  until  last  month.  General 
Gronouski  was  the  first  citizen  of  Polish 
descent  to  be  a  U.S.  Cabinet  ofScer  and 
was  formerly  Wisconsin  State  tax  com- 
missioner. It  was  my  privilege  to  l>e 
present  at  the  White  House  In  January 
of  this  year  when  General,  now  Am- 
bassador, Gronouski  took  the  oath  of 
office  for  a  new  4-year  term. 

In  today's  mail  I  received  the  follow- 
ing article  written  by  Lucien  C.  Warren 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1965.  The  article  follows: 
Viewed  as  Demotion — Gronouski  Transfer 
Scored 
(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 

Washington. — The  departure  of  John  A. 
Gronouski  from  President  Johnson's  Cabinet 
is  not  settling  well  with  many  Americans  of 
Polish  descent. 

Replacement  of  Gronouski  as  Postmaster 
General  by  Presidential  Assistant  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  has  provoked  a  sour  reaction  in 
areas  with  large  numbers  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans, such  as  BufTalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,,  and 
New  York  City. 

Even  though  Gronouski  was  named  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  this  is  not  considered 
by  all  to  be  a  sufficiently  high  honor  to  make 
up  for  the  fact  that  the  first  citizen  of 
Polish  descent  to  be  a  U.S.  Cabinet  officer 
now  no  longer  enjoys  that  honor. 

"If  Johnson  wanted  to  have  someone  of 
Polish  descent  as  Ambassador  in  Warsaw, 
he  could  easily  have  found  someone  else," 
said  a  Buffalo  Polish  American  in  an  angry 
letter  to  a  Member  of  Congress.  "He  didnt 
have  to  remove  Gronouski  from  the  Cabinet." 

(However,  Stanley  P.  Turkic wicz,  of  195 
Townsend  Street,  Buffalo,  said  on  his  return 
home  Friday  night  after  214  years  in  Warsaw 
as  chief  of  American  Relief  for  Poland,  that 
"the  people  of  Poland  just  love  Mr.  Gronou- 
ski's  appointment.") 

Polish-language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  have  unanimously  indicated  their  dis- 
like  at   the   way  L.B.J.   is   playing  musical 
chairs  with  one  of  their  ethnic  group. 
editorial   criticism 

A  front-page  editorial  in  the  Polish  Daily 
News  of  Chicago,  with  the  headline — "Loss 
for  Polonia" — said  that  "American  Poles  are 
being  ignored  when  it  comes  to  Federal  Jobs. 
They  are  being  taken  away  from  us.  The 
latest  decision  of  the  President  is  proof  that 
the  interests  of  citizens  of  Polish  descent  are 
being  Ignored." 

From  Chicago's  Polish  Daily  Zgoda  came 
the  harsh  c(»nment:  "No  matter  what  we 
think    about    this    change,    one    thing    is 
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plain — Gronoiiskl  was  pushed  one  grade 
lower  frc»n  a  membership  in  the  Cabinet  to 
be  a  diplomat  under  the  Secretary  of  State." 

LOSS    FOR    AMZRICAN    POLONIA 

The  Polish  DaUy  News  In  Detroit  sorrow- 
fully suggested  that  the  shift  was  a  "great 
loss  for  American  Polonia,"  whUe  the  Polish 
Morning  World  in  New  York  City  said  It 
"doubted  whether  the  position  of  Ambassa- 
dor, despite  its  importance,  could  be  recom- 
pense for  the  loss." 

Meanwhile,  in  Congress,  Representative 
Edward  J.  Derwinski,  a  fourth-term  Republi- 
can from  Chicago,  reacted  sharply  with  this 
statement  before  tiie  House : 

"I  have  grave  doubts  over  any  practical 
value  in  the  Presidential  action  kicking  Post- 
master General  Gronouski  downstairs.  De- 
spite his  complete  lack  of  knowledge  in  postal 
affairs  prior  to  taking  office  as  Postmaster 
General,  Mr.  Gronouski  was  certainly  active 
and  progressive,  although  not  completely 
effective." 

Derwinski  charged  that  Gronouski,  when 
he  became  Postmaster  General,  did  not  speak 
the  Polish  language  and  "has  since  acquired 
only  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  that 
tongue." 

However,  two  of  the  most  prominent  Demo- 
crats of  PoUsh  descent  in  the  House  have 
risen  to  the  defense  of  the  presidential  as- 
signment. 

Representative  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  of 
Buffalo,  acknowledged  in  a  statement  that 
there  are  "those  who  will  cast  shadows  over 
this  appointment  and  downgrade  its  signifi- 
cance," but  the  Buffalo  Democrat  insists  that 
"this  is  a  promotion  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral." He  said  Gronouski  himself  so  regards 
it. 

CITES  GOLDBERG  PRECEDENT 

Dulski  ccsnpared  the  shift  in  assignments 
to  the  way  L.B.J.  reassigned  Arthur  Goldberg 
from  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  to  the  United 
Nations  ambassadorship. 

Representative  Cle>ient  J.  Zablocki,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wisconsin,  issued  a  statement  com- 
mending President  Johnson  for  the  ambas- 
sadorial assignment  of  Gronouski,  calling  it 
a  "new  and  challenging  call  to  public  serv- 
ice." 

It  Lb  no  secret  that  the  nationalities  divi- 
sions of  both  political  parties  are  busy  assess- 
ing the  effects  of  the  Gronouski  appointment 
and  that  in  general  the  Republicans  are 
pleased  and  the  Democrats  glum. 

By  watching  districts  where  the  vote  is 
mainly  from  Polish  Americans,  the  two 
parties  have  observed  a  fluctuating  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  this  ethnic  group. 

In  the  early  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  years. 
Republicans  were  able  to  captiu-e  only  be- 
tween 25  and  30  percent  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can vote,  but  this  rose  to  a  high  of  45  per- 
cent in  1956  when  President  Eisenhower  was 
reelected,  dipping  to  28  percent  in  1960  and 
only  15  percent  in  1964,  when  Goldwater's 
bomb-rattling  and  social  security  viewpoints 
didn't  set  well. 

If  the  disappointed  reaction  to  the  Grwiou- 
ski  shift  carries  over.  President  Johnson  inay 
have  Just  made  a  sizable  gift  of  votes  to  the 
Republicans  in  1966  and  1968.  The  gift  is 
rated  by  some  ix>Utical  observers  as  even 
more  sizable  because  of  a  similar  unhappy  re- 
action among  some  citizens  of  Italian  descent 
over  what  they  feel  was  the  yanking  of 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  from  his  Cabinet  post 
of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  become  a  Federal  Judge. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  13, 1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  has  bestowed 
honors  on  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americans  and  is  planning  yet  another 
decoration  ceremony  here  In  Washing- 
ton on  September  15,  1965.  Among  the 
guests  will  be  a  well-known  Negro  edu- 
cator from  Florida,  who  earlier  this  year 
was  presented  with  the  highest  award 
of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foun- 
dation. I  refer  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Puryear, 
president  of  Florida  Memorial  College. 
Dr.  Puryear  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation  In  recognition  of  his  "dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  culture  and 
humanity,  and  for  his  outstanding  merit 
and  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation." 

The  presentation  at  that  time  was 
made  by  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem,  Amer- 
ican provost  of  the  foundation.  I  ask 
unaninous  consent  that  Dr.  Bayern's  re- 
marks and  the  acceptance  speech  of  Dr. 
Puryear  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Dr.  Batern 

Dr.  Puryear,  we  are  here  this  evening  in 
testimony,  first,  of  our  faith  in  the  ideals 
of  American  democracy;  secondly.  In  our  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  universal  education  as 
the  bulwark  of  these  ideals;  and  third,  be- 
cause of  our  confidence  in  the  cooperation«of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphne  in 
the  preservation  of  human  freedom  and  peace 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  our 
standard  bearer,  the  immortal  Eloy  Alfaro. 
the  great  democrat  of  Ecuador.  As  President 
of  Ecuador  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he 
expanded  and  furthered  educational  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  country.  He  appealed  to 
the  Spanish  monarch  to  establish  peace,  and 
to  grant  the  people  of  Cuba  the  freedom  for 
which  they  yearned  and  bled.  Now,  those 
people  of  Cuba  pray  once  more  that  some- 
how, perhaps  by  divine  guidance,  they  will 
again  see  freedom  restored — the  freedom 
which  Dr.  Castro  and  the  Soviet  Union  WTest- 
ed  from  them  in  direct  violation  of  U^e  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  gathers  and  en- 
courages the  permanent  political  and  moral 
values  of  America.  Eloy  Alfaro  was  the  most 
outstanding  Ecuadorean  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  action  and  thought  which 
he  placed  at  the  service  of  his  country  were 
instrument  and  agency  of  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  half  the  globe.  He  worked  for  a  broad 
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who  have  been  similarly  honored  in  the  past. 
They  include  former  Presidents  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  8.  Truman,  and  Herbert 
Hoover;  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  other 
dignitaries  such  as  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  that  other  well-known  educator  Dr. 
Milton  Stover  Eisenhower,  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  former  Gov.  Averell  Harriman, 
the  late  General  of  the  Armies  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dhiksen, 
and  the  Honorable  Geohge  A.  Smathers, 
Florida's  outstanding  dedicated  American  of 
whom  we  are  all  proud,  and  who  typifies  the 
caliber  of  men  holding  this  high  honor. 

Indeed,  we  further  the  ideals  to  which  we 
are  dedicated,  we  who  are  here  this  evening. 
We  do  honor  to  ourselves,  when,  in  behalf  of 
the  Eley  Alfare  International  Foundation  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  we  carry  out  its 
determination  to  lionor  our  guest  of  honor, 
Dr.  Puryear. 
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AccEPT.\NCE  Speech  of  Dr.  Puryear 
I  did  not  think  that  this  kind  of  thing 
would  hap{>€n,  and  yet,  you  share  with  me, 
certainly,  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 
I  must  say  to  you  quite  frankly  that  any  sug- 
gestion of  hard  work,  any  reference  to  suc- 
cess, would  not  have  been  possible  had  I  not 
had  the  good  fortune  and  the  privilege  to 
have  stand  by  my  side  the  sweetest  sweet- 
heart in  the  world — my  wife. 

It  is  a  real  soiu-ce  of  Joy  and  pleasure  to  see 
friends  in  this  audience  who  have  been  a 
part  of  any  effort  we  have  had.  And  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  May  I  say  to  the  founda- 
tion, thank  you. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  life  and 
activities  of  Ely  Alfaro  reveals  the  cathol- 
icity of  his  interests  and  abilities  and  the 
quality  of  his  accomplishments.  Ely  Al- 
faro— soldier,  patriot,  statesman,  martyr, 
and  world  citizen — was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  his  generation,  and  gave  freely 
of  his  Imagination  and  energy  to  individuals 
and  to  civic  and  political  groups  who 
sought  his  counsel  and  assistance  In  foster- 
ing responsible  political  action  In  the  Inter- 
est of  prosperity  and  human  welfare.  He 
was  an  astute  observer,  a  keen  analyst,  a  wise 
counselor,  an  active  promoter  of  worthy 
causes,  and  a  great  citizen. 

I  appreciate  the  high  honor  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  me  and  accept  the  Ely  Alfaro 
Grand  Cross  and  Diploma  with  humility  and 
gratitude.  Whatever  meritorious  services 
and  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  achieve,  are  largely 
attributable  to  the  influence  and  assistance 
of  my  colleagues  and  associates.  For  many 
years  now  I  have  enjoyed  the  encouragement 
of  and  profited  by  the  inspiration  from  a 
wonderful  faculty  here  at  Florida  Memorial 
College,  and  have  been  sustained  aand  urged 
forward  by  an  innumerable  host  of  col- 
leagues, friends,  and  associates  In  all  walks 
of  life.  Mind  you  all,  this  great  honor,  and 
again,  I  thank  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  we  view  present- 
day  society,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
observe  that  social  problems  arise,  and  exist- 
ing problems  are  aggravated,  when  a  society 
creates  or  accepts  instruments  of  change,  yet 
falls  to  tmderstand,  anticipate,  and  deal  with 
the  consequences  of  such  action.  We  refer 
here  not  only  to  instruments  of  change  in 
the  narrower  sense,  but  also  to  the  changing 
cultural  forces  that  take  hold  of  people. 
Thus,  for  example,  nationalism  creates  a  so- 
cial problem  when  it  animates  or  encourages 
men  while  they  still  do  not  understand  or 
at  least  they  fall  to  meet  the  consequences 
of  their  actions. 

Indeed,  during  the  past  half  century  we 
have  witnessed  a  staggering  array  of  events 
and  problems.  Internally,  this  Nation  has 
experienced  the  First  World  War,  the  farm 
problem,  the  great  depression  of  1929  and 
the  thirties,  unemployment  on  an  unprece- 


dented scale,  massive  relief  programs,  the  In- 
creasing centralization  of  government,  great 
conflicts  between  labor  and  management  and 
even  within  the  labor  movement  itself,  ex- 
pansion of  armaments  and  tremendous  ex- 
penditures for  military  purposes,  the  Second 
World  War,  and  all  the  problems  following 
the  victory,  from  inflation  and  strikes  to 
crime  and  political  corruption. 

Externally,  we  have  seep  the  rise  of 
totalitarianism  states  and  their  isms,  thj 
threat  to  capitalism  and  the  democratic 
states,  the  emergence  of  the  Second  World 
War  with  its  elaborate  Instruments  of  de- 
struction, the  quick  collapse  of  nations  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  consequent  chaos 
of  Eiu-ope,  the  mounting  struggle  of  the 
Ideologies  of  capitalism  and  communism, 
and  the  strenuous  but  often  vain  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  make  peace  per- 
manent. 

As  we  reflect  on  these  and  other  world 
and  domestic  problems,  Including  the  prob- 
lems of  race  and  class,  the  contributions  of 
Eloy  Alfaro  to  the  solution  of  societal  prob- 
lems and  world  peace  stand  out  sharply. 
Indeed,  when  problem  situations  arose  he 
tempered  the  riglcMties  of  the  rules  when 
he  felt  the  best  interests  of  any  individuals, 
groups,  and  nations  were  being  Jeopardized. 
He  invariably  went  to  considerable  effort 
to  find  alternative  openings  for  persons  and 
groups  in  meeting  problems  of  the  situation 
ot  the  hour,  so  that  new  opportunities  for 
success  might  ensue  from  past  failures.  So, 
as  we  face  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  as  Eloy 
Alfaro  did.  we,  too,  may  well  declare  with 
Henley: 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole 
I  thank  whatever  Gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

"In  the  fell  clutch  of  circiunstance 
I  have  not  winced  or  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonlngs  of  fate 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll. 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

I  thank  you. 


September  13  ^  1965 
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Education  for  Cold  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  cur- 
rently holding  hearings  on  more  than  50 
bills  which  propose  to  provide  education 
and  other  readjustment  benefits  to  cold 
war  veterans. 

The  Honorable  Peter  Wheeler,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Services 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Directors  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  appeared  as  spokesman  for  the 
National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agencies  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  Members  will  find  Mr. 
Wheeler's  statenient  of  particular  inter- 
est, in  view  of  hii  outstanding  record  as 
a  leader  in  veterans'  affairs  and  his  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  the 
World  War  n,  Korean  conflict  and  war 
orphans'  education  programs. 


The  statement  follows: 

STATEMENT      BT      PETI      WHEELXB,      NATIONAL 

Association  of  State  Appeoval  Aqcncies, 
Before  Hottse  of  Repbesesitativks,  Com- 
mittee on  Vbtqians'  Affairs,  Septembee  7, 
1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. My  name  is  Pete  Wheeler.  I  am 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Service  frcan  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  am 
immediate  past  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  SUte  Directors  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  I  am  acting  as  spokesman  today 
for  the  National  Assoclaticwi  of  State 
Approval  Agencies. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agercles,  you  may  recall,  is  composed  of 
employees  of  agencies  established  by  the 
executive  order  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  by  State  law,  to  Inspect  and  approve  in- 
stitutions amd  others  offering  educational 
and  vocational  training  to  veterans,  under 
VA  programs.  Most  of  these  agencies  are 
State  departments  of  education.  They  in- 
clude, however,  veterans'  service  depart- 
ments, veterans'  councils.  State  apprentice- 
ship councils,  and  other  State  agencies. 

This  association  favors  the  results  Senate 
bill  9  will  producje.  Our  members,  veterans' 
affairs  specialists  and  educators,  have  super- 
vised this  same  program  on  a  person-to- 
person  level  for  many  years.  Each  of  us  has 
observed  the  transformation  of  near  illiter- 
ates to  high  school  graduates;  of  laborers  • 
to  skilled  technicians;  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates to  doctors  of  phll'jsophy. 

National  progress — educational  and  eco- 
nomic, for  they  cannot  be  separated — 
generated  by  previous  GI  bills  is  well  known 
to  this  committee,  whose  members  have 
been  its  creators  and  advocates. 

This  national  progress  generated  by  the 
original  GI  bill,  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  degrees  obtained,  technicians  trained, 
earning  power,  or  taxation.  But  the  best 
expression  of  its  success  has  come  in  the 
form  of  subsequent  legislation  applying 
principles  of  the  original  GI  bill,  to  meet 
other  problems.  Although  there  are  other 
facets  Involved,  what  is  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  but  mass  education  legis- 
lation? The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  is  another  form  of  the  recognition  of 
the  desirability  of  mass  educational  c^por- 
timity.    And  there  are  many  others. 

This  association  has  searched  the  record 
of  previous  GI  bills,  and  on  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  No  organization  and  no  individual 
has  questioned  the  results  that  previous 
bills  have  produced,  or  that  Senate  bill  9 
will  produce. 

Those  against  the  bill  base  their  opposi- 
tion on  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  treat  the  veteran  and  the  non- 
veteran  alike  in  terms  of  educaion.  The 
fact  is  they  are  not  alike  in  terms  of 
education — academic  or  vocational.  This 
difference  is  due  directly  to  the  Federal 
Government  Itself. 

Another  argument  put  forth  against  the 
bill  is  that  no  federally  assisted  readjust- 
ment is  needed,  because  today  a  young 
man  can  plan  ahead.  The  plan-ahead 
theory  Is  completely  dispelled  by  events  of 
recent  months.  What  young  man  could  plan 
ahead  for  the  increased  draft  quotas?  What 
young  man,  in  the  service,  could  plan  ahead 
for  an  Executive  order  extending  his  enlist- 
ment? But,  even  assuming  a  young  man 
knew  exactly  when  he  would  enter  the  serv- 
ice, and  when  he  would  be  discharged,  how 
could  the  best  planning  put  him  in  the  same 
competitive  position  of  his  nonveteran 
counterpart?  The  nonveteran  has  a  2-year 
advantage  in  education,  academic  or  voca- 
tional. He  has  a  2-year  advantage  in  Job 
experience.  He  has  gained  this  advantage 
because  the  Federal  Government  gave  It  to 
tilm,  when  It  drafted  the  veteran.  No 
Amount  of  planning  can  erase  this  advan- 
tage. 


Another  argrument  goes  that  these  are 
peacetime  veterans,  therefore  they  deserve 
nothing.  This  argument  is  premised  on  the 
theory  that  benefits  after  service  constitute 
a  bonus  for  risks  encountered  during  the 
enlistment  period.  It  is  also  the  argument 
used  by  those  who  would  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  Senate  bill  9  to  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam. 

A  reasonable  expenditure  for  readjustment 
to  civilian  life  canfiot  be  equated  vrith  the 
Idea  of  a  bonxis. 

But,  assume  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  a 
bonus,  and  nothing  more.  If  we  award  this 
bonus  on  the  basis  of  risk,  then  we've  got 
problems  in  measuring  these  risks.  A  man 
stationed  at  Port  Benning,  Ga.,  is  only  a 
few  hours  away,  by  air,  from  Vietnam.  How 
much  difference  is  there  in  the  risks  he  en- 
counters and  the  risk  encountered  by  a  man 
serving  in  a  headquarters  company  in  Sai- 
gon? 

Or,  relate  the  risk  of  a  man  in  service 
today,  with  one  who  serves  when  there  is 
no  Vietnam.  The  fact  that  we  maintain 
a  large  Military  Establishment,  even  when 
we  are  not  directly  engaged  in  shooting,  of 
itself  shows  that  the  risk  of  war,  in  our 
modem  world,  always  is  great. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  reasonable  re- 
adjustment provision  amounts  to  a  bonus, 
but  we  say  that  those  who  do  regard  it  as  a 
bonus  for  risks  assumed  should  consider 
carefully  the  distinction,  if  any,  between 
great  risk  and  little  risk  in  this  era  of  the 
brush  war. 

In  conclusion,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies  urges  passage  of 
Senate  bill  9,  because: 

1.  The  results  of  this  kind  of  mass  educa- 
tion bill  have  proven  beneficial  to  the  indi- 
viduals involved,  and  to  the  Nation. 

2.  The  need  to  maintain  a  large  Military 
Establishment  will  require  the  people  of  our 
Nation  to  ask,  or  dnnand,  that  about  half 
our  young  men  give  2  years,  or  more,  of 
their  lives  to  the  military,  thereby  inflicting 
a  disadvantage  upon  them,  which  this  bill 
can,  in  part,  remedy. 

3.  This  bill  applies  to  all  who  have  un- 
dergone this  federally  inflicted  disadvantage, 
and  each  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
remedy  it  alike. 


Tribate  to  Woodrow  Seals,  Outstanding 
UJS.  Attorney,  at  Texas  State  Bar 
Conyention  and  by  Houston  Chronicle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  tkxas 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  13, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
my  home  State  of  Texas  is  fortunate  in 
having  Woodrow  Seals,  of  Houstoni  as 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Texas.  Under  his  supervision, 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  OfiBce  ki  Houston  has 
achieved  a  high  level  of  efficiency  and 
distinction.  Only  last  month  it  was  no- 
tified by  the  Attorney  General  that  it 
was  one  of  13  of  92  U.S.  Attorney's  Of- 
fices that  was  current  every  month  last 
fiscal  year  In  all  four  categories  of  work — 
criminal  cases,  criminal  matters,  civil 
cases,  civil  matters. 

But  the  excellKit  job  done  as  U.S.  at- 
torney hy  Woodrow  Seals  is  only  one  of 
his  scoompUshments.  During  the  Texas 
State  Bar  convention  this  year.  Wood- 


row  Seals  was  presented  an  award  for  his 
long-time  service  to  the  criminal  law  sec- 
tion of  the  bar  and  to  criminal  law  prac- 
tice. U.S.  Attorney  Woodrow  Seals  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  new  State 
code  of  criminal  procedure  recently 
adopted  by  the  legislature  in  Texas. 

The  many  amtributions  of  Woodit)w 
Seals  to  the  legal  profession  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  UJ5.  attorney 
were  recounted  in  a  tribute  delivered  to 
Woodrow  Seals  at  the  State  bar  con- 
vention at  the  time  of  his  award  pres- 
entati(Hi,  and  later  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Woodrow  Seals  organized  the  Houston 
Criminal  Lawyers  Association  and  led  in 
the  organization  of  tht  section  of  crim- 
inal law  and  procedure  of  the  State  bar 
of  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  tribute  to  Woodrow  Seals  which 
appeared  in  the  August  22,  1965,  Issue  of 
the  Texas  Bar  Journal,  the  editorial  in 
the  July  5,  1965,  issue  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  and  two  articles  rejiorting  the 
presentation  of  the  award  from  the  July 
2,  1965,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
the  July  4,  1965,  Houston  Chronicle  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Texas  Bar  Joxirnal.  Aug.  22,  1965) 

Criminal   Law   Lunchxon:    Tktbxttt.   to 
WooDROW  Seals 

Mr.  Pellbaimi  said.  "Woodrow  Seals  came 
to  Houston  right  out  of  law  school  in  the 
spring  of  1950  and  opened  a  law  office.  He 
was  in  the  general  practice  of  law  until  he 
was  appointed  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Texas  in  July  of  1961. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  criminal  law  sec- 
tion recognize  Woodrow  becaiise  he  was  the 
moving  party  in  having  this  section  or- 
ganized in  1957.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
criminal  law  and  procedure  and,  like  many 
people,  recognized  that  there  was  needed  in 
the  State  bar  a  section  made  up  of  both 
prosecutors  as  well  as  defense  lawyers.  He 
was  on  the  first  nominating  committee  and 
got  this  section  off  to  a  good  start.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  criminal  law  section 
In  1959. 

Woodrow  has  ser^'ed  as  a  member  o(f  the 
State  bar,  the  grievance  committee,  prosecut- 
ing committee,  and  oommittee  on  profes- 
sional ethics.  AU  of  ytm  know  that  these 
are  hard-working  committees  and  very  little 
honor  attached  to  membership  in  these  com- 
mittees. 

When  there  was  a  need  for  a  referral  serv- 
ice in  criminal  law  and  bail  bond  reforms 
and  problems  in  solicitation  In  the  Jails 
in  Houston,  and  the  Houston  Bar  Association 
at  that  time  not  being  too  concerned  for 
thee©  problems,  Woodrow  organized  the 
Houston  Criminal  Lawyers  Association  and 
served  as  its  secretary  as  well  as  president. 

It  was  while  he  was  chairman  of  the  crim- 
inal law  committee  in  1959-60.  of  the  Hous- 
ton Bar  Association,  that  he  proposed 
to  the  State  bar  that  the  old  State  commit- 
tee of  criminal  law  and  procedure  be  elim- 
inated and  in  its  place  be  organized  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  district  and  county  at- 
torneys section  a  new  section  of  criminal 
law  and  procedure.  This  year  we  have  seen 
four  important  developments  in  criminal 
law  and  it  is  only  natural  that  Woodrow 
would  have  something  to  do  or  say  about  all 
of  them.  In  1956,  following  the  Washburn 
murder  trial  in  Waco,  Woodrow  wrote  an 
article  in  the  Texas  Bar  Journal  condemning 
the   televising  ot   criminal   trials.     A   few 
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as  you  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
;lils  matter  In  the  Estes  oase. 
'  weeks,  the  Federal  courts  will  be- 
_  lawyers  when  they  are  appointed, 
introduced  a  resolution  at  the  State 
convention  In  Jxily  of  1956,  calling  on 
Bar   to   favor   compensation    for 
V  hen  they  are  appointed  to  repre- 
le  who  are  \inable  to  pay,  and  op- 
Public  Defender  System  in  Federal 
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22.    1956.   Texas  Bar  Journal 

in^resting  reading  of  the  debates  on 

The  resolution  passed  and 

bas  some  effect  on  the  new  law,  as 

_  Mr.  Seals'  appearance  befrare  Con- 

Emakukl.  Celler,  chairman  of  the 

JiAliciary  Committee.    This,  too,  was 
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rears  ago. 

Governor  Connally  recently,  in  the 

\feeka,  signed  into  law  a  bill  revising 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.    I  am 

many  of  you  have  forgotten  that 

Seals  started  this  by  resolution  in 
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special  awards  Thursday  by  members  of  the 
criminal  law  and  procedure  section  of  the 
Texas  State  Bar. 

Schieffer  received  the  criminal  law  Chair- 
man's Award  few  a  study  he  conducted  in 
early  February  concerning  the  responsibility 
of  attorneys  to  represent  indigent  persons 
in  criminal  cases. 

Seals  was  presented  an  award  for  his  long- 
time service  to  the  section  and  to  criminal 
law  practice. 

The  attorney  orgnnized  the  section  In  1957 
and  has  been  one  of  its  guiding  forces. 

In  the  citation  he  was  recognized  for  being 
one  of  the  first  attorneys  to  call  for  a  re- 
vision of  Texas  criminal  laws  and  later  serv- 
ing on  a  committee  to  make  an  inquiry  which 
resulted  in  the  new  revisions  being  signed 
into  law  this  year. 

Schieffer.  courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Mcwrning  Star-Telegram,  investigated  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  on  criminal  lawyers  by 
recent  court  rulings  and  how  Texas  lawyers 
and  Judges  were  facing  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  story  appeared  first  In  the  Star-Tele- 
gram and  later  appeared  in  the  Texas  Bar 
Journal. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the  law  sec- 
tion's noon  banquet  at  Blackstone  Hotel. 

About  300  lawyers  attended  the  session  at 
which  Deputy  U.S.  Attorney  Ramsey  Clark 
was  featured  speaker. 

Earlier  Thursday  journalism  awards  were 
presented  to  Carl  Freund  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  Austin  Bureau,  Warren  Pulks  of 
Dallas  radio  station  KRLD  and  Henry  Guerra 
of  San  Antonio  television  station  WOAI. 

Each  of  the  winners  received  $200  in  cash 
and  a  citation  from  Attorney  Homa  Hill  of 
Fort  Worth,  bar  public  relations  committee 
chairman. 


A  Brief  History  of  Intervention 


Cc  nf  erence 


ezp  iained 


.  the  problems  In  the  bail  bond  law 

&s   plagued    the    administration    of 

Justice  for  some  time  is  now  being 

]  [ouston  by  a  project  sponsored  by 

5  County  Grand  Jury  Association 

Council    of    Churches    of    Greater 

It  was  only  natural  that  Woodrow 

the  principal  speaker  at  this  Bail 

ference  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in 

in   which  the   Manhattan   project 

to    State    criminal    Judges. 

3f  the  peace,  district  attorney  and 

Many  of  you  know  of  Woodrow's 

_5st   in  reforms  in  bail  bond  and 

t  he  helped  write  the  first  bail  bond 

law  and  helped  lobby  it  through 

ature. 

has  Woodrow  been  a  worker  for 

.  i  ssoclation,  but  he  has  been  a  worker 

c(  nununity  as  well.    Among  the  many 

think  it  is  appropriate  that  I  tell 

he  is  presently  serving  on  the  board 

ors  of  the   Community  Council   of 

Houston;    the  Texas  Bill  of  Rights 

the    United   Fund    of    Greater 

the  Houston   Council   on  Human 

:  and  the  Planned  Parenthood  Asso- 

Houston. 

held  every  office  that  a  layman  can 

the  local  Methodist  Church,  and  I 

you  would  like  to  know  that  2  years 

a  delegate  from  his  church  to  the 

Ifethodist  Conference,  he  Introduced 

which  passed,  calling  on  all 

-related    institutions    to    integrate 


int  "rest 


only 


res(  lution. 


fa4llltie8. 

ow  serves  his  country  as  a  lieutenant 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  as  an 

liaison  officer. 

ow   serves   his   bar   association,    his 

his   community    and    his    church. 


[From  t^ie  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star -Telegram. 

July  2,  1965) 
Bae  Crr4s  Attoenkt,  Morning  Star-Telegram 

WRTTEa 

Star-felegram  Reporter  Bob  Schieffer  and 
U.S.  att  >mey,  Woodrow  Seals,  were  cited  for 


[Prom   the  Houston    (Tex.)    Chronicle.   July 

4,  1965] 
Attorney   Seals  Is  Honored   by   State  Bar 

Fort  Worth. — U.S.  Attorney  Woodrow 
Seals  of  Houston  today  was  honored  by  the 
State  Bar  of  Texas  criminal  law  section  for 
his  contributions  to  jurisprudence  and  just- 
ice. 

Houston  attorney.  Ernest  S.  Sellbaum,  a  bar 
director,  presented  a  certificate  of  merit  to 
Seals  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 

Sellbaum  cited  Seals  for  "his  dedication 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Juris- 
prudence and  contribution  to  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  Justice." 

Sellbaum  said.  "Seals  is  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  new  State  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure because  he  proposed  In  a  resolution 
at  the  1957  State  bar  convention  that  a  com- 
mittee be  formed  to  study  possible  revision 
of  the  code.  Seals  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee study." 

Other  contributions  by  Seals  Include  his 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  criminal  law  sec- 
tion In  1959-60  and  his  part  in  writing  the 
first  bail  bond  regiilatory  law  In  Texas. 

[From  ti-.e  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  July  5, 

1965] 

Seals  Honored 

The  State  bar  of  Texas  did  well  to  honor 
U.S.  Attorney  Woodrow  Seals  of  Houston  for 
his  contributions  to  criminal  Jurisprudence 
and  justice. 

Seals  was  largely  responsible  for  the  com- 
prehensive new  State  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. It  was  he  who  proposed,  at  the 
1957  State  bar  convention,  that  a  committee 
be  formed  to  study  revision  of  the  code  and 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  study. 
He  also  was  chairman  of  the  criminal  law 
section  In  1959-60  and  participated  In  writ- 
ing the  first  bail  bond  regulatory  law  in  this 
State. 

Seals  was  cited  for  his  "dedication  to  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  Jurisprudence 
and  contribution  to  Improvenient  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,"  Well  said. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Kxssonu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  general  public  to  a  fine  article 
entitled  "A  Brief  History  of  Interven- 
tion" which  was  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  June  27,  1965. 
This  piece  was  written  by  Mr.  Harry 
George  Mellman,  of  University  City,  Mo., 
as  part  of  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
torate of  philosophy  at  the  Univ^ersity  of 
Illinois  in  1940. 

I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  today 
because   of   its   current   relevance   and 
value  in  creating  some  needed  perspec- 
tive on  our  foreign  policies  of  today: 
A  Brief  History  op  Intervention— From  the 

Days  op  Dollar  Diplomacy  to  the  Days 

OF  THE  Good  Neighrors — Btrr  Nor  Beyond 
(By  Harry  George  Mellman) 

(Note. — Harry  G.  Mellman.  a  resident  of 
University  City,  wrote  "The  American  Pol- 
icy of  Intervention  in  the  Caribbean"  in 
1940  as  an  abstract  of  a  thesis  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois.   A  few  extracts  are  reprinted  here.) 

At  the  Havana  Conference,  in  1928.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  the  head,  of  the  American 
delegation,  defended  the  American  policy  of 
Intervention  as  a  means  to  protect  American 
lives  and  property  In  the  Caribbean.  This 
was  an  oversimplification  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion; for,  aside  from  protecting  lives  and 
property,  the  American  Government  has 
played  the  role  in  this  area  of  missionary. 
broker,  policeman,  and.  In  general,  over- 
lord. 

THE   mirror    of   PUBLIC    OPINION 

Before  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  at- 
titude of  the  American  Government  was 
definitely  opposed  to  intervention  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  states.  In  1898,  however,  it 
found  Itself  in  the  position  of  taking  up  arms 
to  aid  the  Cubans  In  their  fight  for  in- 
dependence. Having  taken  an  active  hand  in 
Caribbean  affairs,  the  Government  was  now 
prepared  to  develop  a  new  attitude. 

Within  several  years,  the  United  States  had 
made  a  ward  out  of  Cuba  by  retaining  for  it- 
self the  right  to  intervene  In  the  Island. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  had  taken 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  which  the  right 
of  Intervention  was  secured,  and  had  placed 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  what  might  be 
termed  "protective  custody." 

Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  attempted  to 
limit  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  American 
Government  In  the  Caribbean;  and.  for  sev- 
eral years,  although  the  United  States  held 
a  dominant  position  in  this  area.  It  at- 
tempted, at  least,  to  refrain  from  taking  ac- 
tion In  elections  and  other  matters.  Before 
1909  the  American  Government  possessed  the 
right  of  Intervention;  but  it  assured  the 
states  of  the  Caribbean  that  they  nesd  fear 
no  Intervention  unless  conditions  reached 
anarchy. 

The  advent  of  Philander  C.  Knox  to  the 
State  Department  meant  a  new  policy  for 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  period  of 
dollar  diplomacy;  In  the  period  also  the  State 
Department  began  to  question  the  right  of 
a  de  facto  government  to  have  de  Jure  rec- 
ognition from  the  United  States.  It  was 
during  the  Taft  administration  that  the 
United  States  intervened  actively  m  the 
affairs  of  the  Caribbean  coimtrles.  Where 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  secured  the  coopers- 
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tlon  of  the  President  of  Mexico  In  promoting 
the  peace  of  Central  America,  Knox  preferred 
to  take  action  alone  to  extingiitoh  tiad  men 
from  the  area  and  thus  to  find  tbe  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  order  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property  In  Nicaragua.  Knox 
proceeded  to  secure  a  government  more 
amenable  to  the  wishes  of  Secretary  Knox. 

The  closing  year  of  the  Taft  administration 
brought  with  It  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
American  right  to  intervene  In  Cuba.  No 
longer  would  the  United  States  wait  to  Inter- 
vene untU  Cuba  reached  the  state  of  anarchy; 
Knox  would  exert  his  Influence  to  prevent 
that  state  from  being  reached.  The  Ameri- 
can Minister  in  Havana  was  authorized  to 
veto  any  act  of  the  government  which  he 
believed  to  be  against  Cuba's  best  Interests. 
Woodrow  Wilson  brought  to  American  for- 
eign policy  m  this  area  a  new  idealism  which, 
although  the  President  was  unaware  of  It. 
fitted  Into  the  scheme  of  things  set  up  by 
Knox.  Wilson  hated  the  use  of  force  In  in- 
ternational relations;  but  he  was  equally 
vociferous  in  his  thunderings  against  those 
who  used  force  in  domestic  affairs — even  In 
foreign  states. 

In  Mexico,  Huerta  was  eliminated  after  the 
landing  of  troops  at  Vera  Cruz,  presxmiably 
to  exact  an  apology  which  Huerta  refused 
to  give,  and  to  prevent  the  landing  of  supplies 
going  to  his  government.  Marines  occupied 
Haiti  and  set  up  an  autocratic  government 
of  their  own  rather  than  one  which  might 
have  been  regarded  as  constitutional  in 
Wilson's  use  of  that  word.  A  military  gov- 
ernment was  set  up  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, while  in  Panama  troops  were  in  cMn- 
pelte  control  of  a  whole  province  in  order  to 
secure  Justice  for  Americans  there. 

It  Is  truly  Ironic  that  a  President  who  had 
been  in  general  opposed  to  the  use  of  force 
in  international  relations  should  himself  ao 
frequently  order  the  use  of  forcible  means 
to  secure  his  ends. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  to  interpret  WiUon  by 
the  use  of  his  own  words,  written  long  be- 
fore he  had  the  position  of  Chief  Executive: 
"The  man  who  sits  In  the  calmness  and  stlU- 
ness  of  a  study  and  cavils  at  a  man  who  is 
In  the  midst  of  the  infinitely  various  and 
difficult  affairs  of  the  actual  arena  of  public 
matters  should  be  very  careful  to  revise  his 
judgments  before  he  condemns  the  man." 
The  reaction  to  the  World  War.  the  In- 
creasing numbo-  of  complaints  against  the 
presence  of  American  tro(^)s  In  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  appointment  of  Hughes  to  be 
head  of  the  State  Department  brought  about 
a  sudden  change  In  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Plans  were  made  to  withdraw  troops 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  improved 
conditions  were  forthcoming  in  Haiti.  How- 
ever, when  Hughes  was  replaced,  the  Amer- 
ican policy  began  to  return  to  the  old 
position. 

It  is  clear  that  Prank  Kellogg  was  unable 
to  regard  the  small  countries  of  the  Carib- 
bean as  in  any  way  outside  the  American 
sphere  of  action.  The  Secretary  of  State 
hated  and  feared  bolshevlsm,  and  thought 
that  he  saw  it  becoming  prominent  all  ova- 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  "Property" 
became  again  the  "key"  word  of  the  Ameri- 
can policy;  and  when  Mexico  showed  little 
regard  for  the  rights  of  property,  Kellogg 
announced  that  his  patience  was  exhausted 
and  It  might  be  necessary  for  the  American 
Government  to  take  measures,  forcible  ones 
if  necessary.  In  order  to  protect  American 
property  as  well  as  lives.  In  Nicaragua,  the 
protection  of  property  absorbed  the  interest 
of  the  State  Department,  and  soon  after 
their  evacuation,  under  the  Hughes  policy, 
*'i  1925.  the  marines  were  returned. 

Already,  however,  the  Latin  American 
States  were  prepared  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
against  this  American  policy  and  those 
which  had  jH'eceded  it;  and  at  the  Havana 
Conference  of  1928  it  was  apparent  that  the 
United  States  must  either  give  up  Its  policy 


ot  mtMi>ii«ng  In  Oartbbean  affairs  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis  or  be  faced  with  the  posBlUllty 
of  being  without  friends  anywbere  In  tbe 
Western  Hemlaphete. 

It  Is  during  the  Hoover  administration 
that  we  have  tbe  first  signs  of  what  was  later 
caUed  the  poUcy  of  the  good  neighbor.  Her- 
bert Hoover  aimounced  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration, at  least,  the  United  States 
would  not  xise  force  to  secxure  or  maintain 
contracts  between  American  citizens  and 
foreign  governments.  After  a  study  of  con- 
ditions In  Haiti,  Hoover  announced  that  plans 
were  being  made  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
marines  from  that  countay.  Withdrawal  was 
begun  of  the  forces  In  Nicaragua.  The  non- 
recognltlon  policy  of  Knox  and  Wilson  had 
already  been  given  up  with  the  recognition 
In  1930,  In  various  Latin  American  countries 
of  new  governments  which  had  gained  power 
through  the  use  of  force  and  revolution. 

It  remained  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
complete  the  task  of  ending  the  policy  of 
intervention.  The  only  troops  still  left  in 
the  Caribbean,  those  In  Haiti,  wwe  with- 
drawn, the  right  of  Intervention  in  Cuban 
affairs  under  the  Piatt  amendment  given  up 
and,  in  general,  this  right  was  given  up  in 
every  coiuitry.  President  Roosevelt  himself 
annovuiced  that  "the  maintenance  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  other  nations  Is 
not  a  sacred  obligation  devolving  upon  the 
United  States' 

For  those  who  still  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  the  American  President's  declaration,  the 
United  States,  at  the  conference  of  1936  at 
Buenos  Aires,  became  a  signatory  of  a  con- 
vention in  which  It  renounced  the  right  to 
use  force,  under  International  law.  under  any 
circiunstances,  and  specifically  agreed  to  the 
provision  that  "intervention  by  one  state  in 
the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of  another 
state  is  condemned."  The  break  with  the 
past  was  now  complete. 


Vietnam:  Nation  of  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  13, 1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  iwint  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Vietnam :  Nation  of  Ref- 
ugees," written  by  Harry  Altshuler  and 
pubUshed  in  the  New  Yoric  World-Tele- 
gram of  August  16.  1965;  and  an  e?ccel- 
lent  article  entitled  "The  Plight  of  Ref- 
ugee in  Vietnam."  written  by  Leo  Cherne 
and  published  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 
of  July  6.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram.  Aug. 

16,  19651 

Vietnam:  Nation  or  Rkftjgees 

(By  Harry  Altshuler) 

Leo  Cherne  went  to  Vietnam  to  look  for 
refugees — and  found  a  nation  of  them.  He 
saw  wounded  youngsters  crowding  hospitals 
two  or  three  to  a  bed;  mothers  trudging  end- 
less roads  carrying  their  children;  villagers 
with  nowhere  to  flee,  camped  In  the  open 
beside  the  ruins  of  their  homes. 

"The  truth  of  Vietnam  today  Is  that  tbe 
Vietnamese  are  a  nation  of  refugees,"  he 
said,  describing  a  recent  10-day  visit  to  the 
war -ravaged  country. 


Cherne,  a  lean,  graying  m&n  of  53.  went 
as  chairman  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  which  for  more  than  30  years 
has  been  helping  refugees  from  despotism 
and  war. 

nrro  dense  jungle 

The  IRC  now  Is  mounting  the  biggest 
emergency  effort  In  Its  history  to  provide 
some  of  the  medicine,  food  and  shelter  so 
desperately  needed  by  the  Vietnamese. 

Cherne  went  to  the  town  of  Dong  Xoel.  In 
dense  Jimgle  00  miles  northwest  of  Saigon, 
by  Army  helicopter  along  with  a  U.S.  Army 
civil  affairs  team. 

Their  purpose  was  to  find  out  what  was 
left  of  the  town  after  It  had  been  overrun 
by  Vletcong  Communist  forces,  what  the 
emergency  needs  were  and  how  they  could 
be  met. 

They  learned  these  things  and  more,  for 
there  recently  has  been  a  major  shift  in 
Vletcong  tactics,  the  villagers  said. 

MUaOCa,  PLUNDER 

Now  it  has  become  an  all-out  effort  to 
scorch  the  earth,  to  kill  indiscriminately  and 
to  leave  no  means  of  livelihood,  no  grain  or 
rice,  behind. 

The  war  was  never  easy  on  the  villagers. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Vletcong 
raiders  to  seize  most  of  whatever  food  they 
found  tmder  guise  of  taxation;  to  conscript 
whatever  14,  15.  or  16-year-old  lads  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  to  kill  or  kidnap  village 
officials,  teachers,  <»-  nurses. 

Now  It  is  worse. 

"The  Vletcong  entered  every  home  and 
hut,"  Cherne  said.  "They  took  every  grain 
of  rice,  every  bit  of  dried  fish  or  meat 
Every  penny  of  money.  In  a  town  of  3.000 
inhabitants,  they  killed  or  Injtired  more  than 
1,000 — tuid  these  victims  were  civilians,  not 
troops.  Hundreds  of  children  were  maimed, 
blinded,  or  kUled. 

They  left  behind  not  one  single  days 
food.  Within  24  hours  the  U.S.  Army  pro- 
vided a  week's  supply  of  rice,  and  I  under- 
took to  buy  2,000  pounds  of  dried  fish  in 
Saigon.  Army  helicopters  flew  it  in.  and 
flew  out  the  woimded." 

Why  the  new  policy  of  total  terror? 

Cherne  said  It  is  "a  short-term  effort  •  •  * 
but  the  Communists  are  putting  all  their 
chips  on  it."  He  said:  "They  cannot  carry 
food  with  them;  they  must  live  off  the  land. 
so  they  are  deliberately  risking  their  future, 
sacrificing  the  long-term  continuity  of  food 
supplies,  in  the  effort  to  create  maximum 
paralysis  and  panic  right  now. 

OmCXALS    FLEE 

"They  hope  they  can  leave  Saigon  isolated 
and  produce  the  collapse  of  the  whole  struc- 
tiu-e,"  he  said,  stabbing  at  the  air  with  liis 
cigarette. 

So  far,  no  major  provincial  capital  has 
fallen.  "But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  will  continue,"  said  Cherne. 

"Village  government,"  he  said  "has  become 
tenuous  in  nature." 

In  Dong  Xoal,  there  was  no  vilage  chief 
and  no  assistant  chief.  The  chief  had  suf- 
fered a  fiesh  woimd  and  left  In  a  copter 
for  hospital  treatment.  The  assistant  simply 
fied.  Nobody  was  ready  to  blame  him:  they 
knew  the  finger  was  on  him.  If  he  had  stayed 
he  would  have  been  killed  or  kidnaped  in 
the  next  Vletcong  raid.  Nobody  wanted  the 
Job. 

Local  govw'nment  simply  evaporated. 
Cherne  found. 

"It  is  hard  to  be  critical:  local  authorities 
are  certain  to  die  if  they  remain."  he  ex- 
plained. "Already,  more  than  10.000  chiefs 
have  been  murdered  or  kidnaped." 

A  few  Americans  are  working  with  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  which  attempts  to 
care  for  the  fioodttde  of  refugees. 

Cherne  recalled  one  of  than,  a  young 
Negro  nurse  who  had  volunteered  for  a  Viet- 
nam Job  afto-  serving  a  2-year  tour  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Africa. 
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SKBUCS  OTT  DANCnt 

you  feel  about  doing  war  work— 
2  years  to  the  caxise  of  peace?" 
her. 

same  effort  for  the  same  pur- 

told  him  proudly. 

he  danger,  the  nurse  said  she  felt 

fged  It  off:  "You  get  used  to  It." 

_  the  attitude  of  the  Vietnamese, 
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Quiipiom,  a  major  coastal  city,  tJie  blg- 
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TXN-KOOrB)    SHACKS 


primitive, 
lear  the  problem  is  not  going  to 
"  Cheme  said,  "so  now  there  are 
build  more  durable  facilities." 

to  pictures  that  fluttered 

frooa  his  hands  to  the  desktop — 

roofed  shacks  along  a  dirt  path, 

equaling  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  ele- 

stlll  an  Improvement  over  present 

conditions  for  the  refugees. 
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TJNTOU)   STOET 
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Dee  Moines  Register,  July  6,  1965] 
Plight  of  Retugees  m  Vietnam 
(By  Leo  Cherne) 
South  Vittnam. — Vietnam  has  be- 
nation   of   refugees.     Some   380,000 
and  villagers  have  crowded  into  the 
owns  as  a  result  of  Vletcong  harass- 


Wher^er    the    Vletcong    have    struck    or 
to  strike — and  this  covers  much  of 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  Sal- 
Vietnamese  people  are  often  up- 
bomeless.    111   or   wounded,    hungry, 
in  desperate  need  of  the  essentials 
clothing,  shelter,  medical  care. 
voting  with  their  feet 


The  r  ifugee  problem  is  nothing  new  for 
Vietnazz .  In  the  siunmer  of  1954,  shortly 
after  th  i  defeat  of  the  French  and  the  sign- 
ing of  1  he  Geneva  agreement  which  parti- 
tioned t  ye  coimtry  along  the  17th  parallel,  a 
massive  flow  of  refugees  from  the  Commu- 
nist norph  had  already  begun. 


The  International  Reeciie  Committee 
(IRC)  set  up  an  emergency  program  to  aid 
these  people  who  were  voting  for  freedom 
in  the  only  way  they  could,  with  their  feet. 
Eventually  almost  900,000  Vietnamese  cast 
their  lot  with  freedom  by  making  the  trip 
from  the  north. 

The  direction  of  the  refugee  flow  clearly 
contradicts  the  claim  that  the  Vietnamese  do 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
against  communism  or  are  Indifferent  to  the 
rule  by  the  Communist  north.  Only  about 
10,000  Vietnamese  crossed  the  17th  parallel 
heading  north  and  many  of  those  were  Vlet- 
cong cadre  returning  home  for  more  train- 
ing. 

thet  must  flee  again 

Many  who  escaped  south  10  years  ago,  now 
must  flee  again.  They  are  the  peasants  and 
the  villagers  of  Vietnam,  the  very  people  the 
Vletcong  are  suppKJsed  to  have  won  to  their 
side.  My  observations  and  conversations  with 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  here,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Vletcong  have  so  savagely 
terrorized  the  peasantry  that  they  have  made 
them  their  mortal  enemies. 

I  helicoptered  from  Saigon  to  Dong  Xoal 
shcfftly  after  the  siege  which  resvilted  In  33 
Am^-lcan  and  650  Vietnamese  casualties. 
The  Vletcong  had  burned  out  a  large  portion 
of  the  town.  For  a  brief  time  they  had  oc- 
cupied the  village.  They  entered  every  house- 
hold and  stripped  it  of  every  scrap  of  food 
and  every  plaster  which  could  be  used  to 
buy  food. 

When  the  Vletcong  retreated  they  left  Dong 
Xoal  a  smoldering  ruin  and  streets  filled  with 
broken,  smashed  bodies  (many  of  them 
women  and  children) — some  dead,  others 
dying,  still  others  condemned  to  live  the  rest 
of  their  lives  horribly  maimed. 

U.S.  bescue  mission 

The  dust  of  battle  had  hardly  settled  when 
personnel  from  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission 
(USOM)  (our  civilian  aid  program)  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  officers  entered  the 
town  to  take  an  inventory  of  needs. 

It  was  arranged  to  fly  In  5,000  kilos  of  rice. 
On  behalf  of  the  IRC  I  undertook  to  obtain 
500  Idloe  of  protein-rich  fish  and  50  pounds 
of  salt,  also  to  be  flown  In  by  U.S.  Army  heli- 
copter. 

These  supplies,  together  with  some  pow- 
dered milk  which  Vletcong  somehow  missed, 
kept  the  people  of  Dong  Xoal  from  starving 
in  a  country  In  which  starvation  is  rare. 

Emergency  medical  treatment  was  begun 
Inunedlately. 

I  have  read  much  about  our  military  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  But  at  Dong  Xoal  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  much  of  our 
work  in  Vietnam  is  not  military  in  the  strict 
sense,  that  much  of  out  efforts  are  construc- 
tive, even  life  sustaining. 

The  children  are  a  very  special  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam.  I  have  seen  more  hor- 
ribly injured,  broken,  maimed  children  In  a 
week  m  Vietnam  than  in  my  lifetime.  There 
are  perhaps  100.000  war-orphaned  children  In 
Vietnam. 

EMERGENCT     FUND     DRIVE 

We  in  the  IRC  have  set  an  emergency  fund 
goal  of  $2.5  million — the  highest  In  our  33- 
year  history.  The  majority  of  these  funds 
will  go  to  aid  the  orphans.  We  also  have 
undertaken  a  program  to  provide  an  initial 
$500,000  in  medicines  to  aid  the  Vietnamese. 
We  hope  to  get  a  large  measure  of  support 
from  the  American  people. 

The  task  of  raising  this  kind  of  fund  is 
herculean,  but  it  Is  only  a  small  part  of 
what  must  be  done  to  aid  this  nation  of 
refugees.  If  we  fall  to  alleviate  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  these  people,  no  matter  what 
the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  will 
have  failed  In  otir  purpose  as  Americans  and 
as  human  beings. 


Tax  Sharing  for  Qoality  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TENWxssia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
encoiiraglng  response  to  a  bill,  H.R. 
10696,  that  I  recently  introduced  which 
would  provide  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  share  its  revenues  with  the  vari- 
ous States  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
their  educational  systems.  Senators, 
Representatives,  Governors,  State  legis- 
lators, educators,  journalists,  and  inter- 
ested citizens  have  rallied  In  support  of 
this  proposal.  I  think  It  is,  in  concept, 
one  of  the  greatest  advances  the  89th 
Congress  can  make  in  th^  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel  of 
August  29  Mr.  Mike  Miller  pointed  up 
some  of  the  backgroimd  to  this  measure. 
Believing  it  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
"Brock's  Idea  Wins  Support"  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 
Brock's  Idea  Wins  Support:  School  Am 
Proposed 

(By  Mike  Miller) 

Washington. — ^Republican  Representative 
WiLLXAM  E.  Brock,  of  Tennessee's  Third  Dis- 
trict, has  unveUed  the  product  of  2  yean 
of  study  and  hard  work  In  the  form  of  a  bill 
to  turn  5  percent  of  the  Federal  Income  tax 
money  collected  by  Uncle  Sam  over  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  finance  their  school 
systems. 

Brock's  proposal  shovild  make  Interesting 
reading  for  Knox  Covmtlans,  who  will  go 
to  the  polls  next  month  to  decide  whether 
to  levy  a  1-cent  local  sales  tax  upon  them- 
selves to  meet  the  mounting  costs  of  educa- 
tion. The  Chattanoogan  Is  confident  that 
his  formula  for  tax  sharing  for  education 
would  help  baU  the  States  out  of  a  seem- 
ingly hopeless  dilemma  without  raising  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  without  fxirther  centraliza- 
tion of  control  In  Washington. 

Representative  Brock,  first  elected  to  the 
House  In  1962,  says  he  had  been  In  Washing- 
ton only  6  months  when  he  concluded  that 
something  had  to  give  or  the  Federal  system 
as  we  know  It  would  destroy  Itself.  State 
and  local  governments,  he  says,  are  reaching 
their  limits  In  levying  taxes  to  meet  the 
soaring  costs  of  government. 

EDUCATION    COST   SPIRALS 

State  and  local  expenditures  last  year 
were  six  times  as  great  as  in  1948.  Educa- 
tion costs  alone  went  up  700  percent  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  And  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation nationally  Is  expected  to  double  In 
the  next  7  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  States  are  taxing  every- 
thing in  sight  to  stay  above  water.  State 
and  local  taxation  Is  Increasing  twice  as  fast 
as  income  with  no  relief  for  the  taxpayer  In 
sight. 

Representative  Brock  says  Congress  has 
responded  with  big  Federal  aid  programs 
that  don't  really  meet  local  needs  since  they 
are  drafted  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
While  California's  urgent  need  is  for  con- 
struction money  for  school  buildings,  Ten- 
nessee's crying  need  is  for  higher  teacher 
ssdarles,  he  said. 

So  Brock  set  out  to  draw  up  a  plan  to 
share  Uncle  Sam's  take  with  the  States. 
leaving  enough  flexibility  for  the  States  to 
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apply  the  fimds  to  the  most  urgent  needs 
without  too  many  strings  attached.  Tbe 
Idea  was  simple  enough,  but  the  formula 
for  carrying  It  out  has  perplexed  some  of  the 
Nation's  finest  minds. 

A   LOT   OF    RKflKABCH 

Ove^the  pest  2  yetirs,  Biocx  has  contacted 
every  iOovemor  and  conferred  with  many 
leading  edticators.  He  studied  Panada's  tax 
rebate  program  and  worked  closely  with  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Now  the  formula  has 
taken  shape  and  one  who  helped  put  It  in 
final  form  is  young  Victor  Ashe  of  EInoxvllle, 
a  student  at  Yale  who  is  working  as  a  con- 
gressional intern  In  Representative  Brock's 
office  this  summer. 

Generally  speaking,  half  of  the  fimd  woiild 
be  returned  to  the  States  solely  on  the  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  Its  public  schools. 
The  other  half  would  be  allocated  on  each 
State's  effort — the  percentage  of  gross  per- 
sonal Income  being  spent  on  education. 

Representative  Brock  says  his  formula  is 
unique  In  offering  an  Incentive  to  the  States 
without  creating  such  a  gap  between  those 
'  States  doing  the  most  and  those  doing  the 
least  as  to  discourage  those  States  at  the 
bottom.  Alhough  Tennessee  ranks  low  on 
the  effort  scale.  Brock  says  his  plan  would 
Increase  the  State's  dollar  Investment  per 
pupil  by  more  than  35  percent. 

While  Brock  Is  a  conservative  who  Is  prone 
to  knock  the  big  Federal  Government,  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  Federal  Income  tax  is 
the  best  vehicle  for  carrjrlng  out  his  plan. 
"It  is  highly  ^Qclent  and  generally  equitable. 
It  expands  with  a  growing  economy.  It  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  administered  most  effec- 
tively at  the  Federal  level,"  he  said. 

The  idea  of  sharing  Federal  tax  revenues 
with  the  States  popped  up  when  Barry  Gold- 
water  proposed  It  on  a  large  scale  during  the 
presidentifil  campaign  last  year.  The  John- 
son administration  replied  that  It  was  study- 
ing that  very  thing.  But  Goldwater  had  no 
detaUs  of  how  It  would  work,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  so  far  failed  to  act. 

Brock  knows  his  plan  will  be  controversial, 
but  he  Is  already  picking  up  support.  The 
RepubUcan  task  force  on  education  met  to 
study  the  proposal  after  Brock  Introduced  It 
last  week.  Some  members  of  the  tax-writing 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  ex- 
pressed interest. 

Brock  hopes  for  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee early  next  year. 


My  Responsibility  to  America 


Mt  Rcsponsibzijtt  to  Ambuca 
(By  Nycba  Schlegel.  DalevlUe,  Ind.) 

In  a  very  few  years  we,  today's  youth,  shall 
be  the  adults  in  a  vwy  highly  complex 
WOTld.  BecatiM  our  future  actions  may 
well  decide  between  freedcan  or  tyranny  for 
the  coming  generations,  we  have  the  imme- 
diate responsibility  of  preparing  ourselves  to 
meet  this  gpreat  burden  which  will  be  placed 
upon  us. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  learn  to  accept  and 
live  with  our  fellow  men  regardless  of  their 
color,  religion,  or  background.  If  this  les- 
son Is  not  learned  well,  our  society  is  des- 
tined to  faU. 

Next,  each  of  us  must  find  his  place  In  the 
world.  Although  very  few  people  will  attain 
greatness,  we  must  all  live  our  lives  in  a  use- 
ful capacity.  We  must  not  only  discover  how 
we  shall  use  our  lives,  but  we  must  educate 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  In  order  to 
achieve  success  and  happiness  In  life. 

It  Is  necessary  that  we  prepare  ourselves 
now  to  be  respected  citizens  In  our  demo- 
cratic society.  Since  we  shall  soon  be  able 
to  select  our  own  leaders  in  elections,  we 
much  educate  ourselves  now  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  Intelligent  choices  so 
vital  to  our  continued  freedom. 

Finally,  we  must  learn  to  have  faith  In 
oxir  great  democrattc  society.  This  faith 
must  be  so  great  tiiat  we  may  Instill  In  our 
heart  such  a  burning  desire  for  freedom  and 
truth  that  we  cannot  be  content  until  this 
same  freedom  and  truth  is  enjoyed  by  every- 
one In  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  13. 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
Indiana  delegates  to  the  Rexall  Teen 
Forum.  The  interest  in  national  and 
international  affairs  displasred  by  these 
young  people  was  very  Impressive. 

One  of  the  delegates,  Nycha  Schlegd, 
of  E>aleville,  Ind.,  has  sulMnltted  to  me  a 
copy  of  her  essay  entitled  "My  Responsi- 
bility to  America."  Because  of  the  fine 
concepts  it  expresses  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  this  essay,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


Cy  Rice,  Veteran   Milwaukee   Newsman, 
RetiMS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
43  years  of  active  service,  one  of  Wis- 
consin's best  known  and  best  loved  news- 
papermen has  annovmced  his  retirement. 
He  is  Cyrus  F.  Rice  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Cy  began  his  career  on  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  moved  to  the  Chicago  Times 
and  old  Chicago's  American.  Since  1941 
he  has  worited  for  the  Sentinel  except 
for  a  brief  period  in  1962  when  he  was 
a  television  commentator  and  reporter. 
Although  he  has  attracted  a  wide  read- 
ing audience  for  his  weekly  columns  on 
drama  and  literature,  he  probably  is  best 
known  as  a  political  writer. 

For  the  past  18  years,  Cy  Rice  has 
covered  local.  State,  and  National  poli- 
tics, from  party  conventions  to  grassroots 
ward  meetings. 

In  fact,  the  very  last  story  which  Cy 
covered  as  a  regular  working  newsman 
was  a  meeting  of  Milwaukee's  11th  Ward 
Democratic  Unit  at  which  I  reported  on 
Vietnam.  It  always  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
him,  but  I  felt  extremely  privileged  that 
his  last  news  story  was  on  my  remarks 
of  that  evening. 

Cy  Rice  is  one  of  a  vanishing  breed  of 
newsmen.  He  is  a  genuinely  memorable 
personality,  a  colorful  writer,  and  a 
fiercely  independent  ^Irit. 

Although  he  knows  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee as  few  others  do,  his  horizons 


extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  com- 
munity. An  Interest  in  the  law  spurred 
him  to  (^tain  a  law  degree  from  Mar- 
quette University.  Well  read  in  Amer- 
ican and  English  literature,  he  has  writ- 
ten with  depth  and  insight  on  writers 
and  writing.  He  has  been  a  lifelong  de- 
votee of  the  theater,  and  numbers  among 
his  acquaintances  some  of  the  Nation's 
top  stage  personalities. 

As  a  political  writer  Cy  Rice  has  few- 
peers.  He  had  the  ability  to  coax  in- 
formation out  of  politicians  which  they 
might  have  been  reluctant  even  to  tell 
their  most  trusted  confidants.  He  talked 
to  political  figures  as  if  he  were  a  friend, 
not  a  newspaperman.  And  even  though 
he  often  printed  what  they  told  him,  he 
seldom  lost  a  friendship  because  he  was 
scrupulously  accurate,  and  never  broke 
a  confidence. 

Such  was  Cy's  skill  that  Republicans 
saw  him  as  a  Republican  and  liemocrats 
as  a  Democrat.  Even  his  fellow  report- 
ers were  at  a  loss  to  pimx>int  his  po- 
litical learnings.  If  Cy  had  a  point  of 
view,  he  let  Duffy  J.  Guffey  express  it. 

Duffy  was  a  character  Cy  created  as 
Milwaukee's  "alderman  at  large."  A 
toughly  cynical  politician.  Duffy  occa- 
sionally broke  into  print  to  make  hu- 
morous, pertinent,  and  sometimes  biting 
comments  on  the  lighter  aspects  of  the 
city's  political  scene. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  a  fan 
of  Duffy's  and  of  Cy  Rice.  The  two  men 
became  acquainted  in  1960  when  John 
P.  Kennedy,  then  the  Massachusetts's 
Senator,  stumped  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  presidential  primary.  Cy  Rice 
covered  his  campaign. 

Many  Milwaukeeans  remember — and 
I'm  sure  Cy  will  never  forget — President 
Kennedy's  1962  visit  to  Milwaukee  for  a 
fund-raising  dinner.  As  the  President 
left  his  plane  a  group  of  local  dignitaries 
was  waiting.  But  the  President  had 
spotted  Cy  Rice  standing  in  the  large 
crowd  along  a  stonn  fence. 

The  Chief  Executive,  ignoring  othei-s 
including  the  local  politicians  for  a  mo- 
ment, strode  to  the  fence  to  greet  the 
newspaperman.  It  was  an  expeiience 
about  which  Cy  has  written  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

ETven  though  he  is  oflScially  retired, *Cy 
will  continue  to  write  for  his  wide  audi- 
ence. ITie  Sentinel  editors  have  prom- 
ised that  his  weekly  column  on  drama 
and  literature  will  continue.  Even  Duf- 
fy J.  Guffey  may  turn  up  now  and  then. 
He  also  plans  to  write  articles  for  the 
local  publication,  Exclusively  Yours. 

I  am  sure  his  many  friends  and  read- 
ers join  me  in  wishing  Cy  Rice  many 
more  years  of  journalistic  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  further  with  the  distinguished 
career  of  this  colorful  American  jouma- 
ist,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord  articles  on  the  retirement 
of  Cy  Rice  which  ap^Kared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  Friday,  September  3, 1965: 
[From  the  ICUwaukee  Sentinel.  Sept.  3.  1965 1 
Ct  Ricz,  Sentinel  Poutical  Wettek.  Retires: 
Ends  43  Yeabs  as  Newsman 
(By  Harvey  Schwandner) 

Arotind  midnight  Thursday.  Cy  Rice 
yanked  a  cover  over  his  typewriter  in   the 
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Sentinel  dty  room  and  strode  off 


and  he  feels  It  In  his  bones, 
way  he  puts  It  and  he  should 


he  has  covered  politics  with  a 

sf>metlmes  cynical  eye.    He  has  also 

theater  with  deep  affection,  in- 

1  nowledge. 

overed  most  of  the  runs  in  our 

time  or  another.    He  has  a  host 

lutslde  the  city  room  as  well  as  in 

who  has  the  answers  and  he 

get  stories  when  the  youngsters 

faces. 

one  of  the  few  remaining  char- 
profession.    He  has  the  capacity 
lestroy  a  typewriter  with  a  scowl 
is   working    on    a    difficult    story. 
he  grumbles  to  his  machine  when 
lo  not  come  Just  right, 
is  necessary  to  roar  at  a  missing 
can  do  it  with  the  best  of  them, 
composed  of  gravel  and  cinders. 
Irishman,  Cy  has  a  sense  of 
goes  deep, 
ago  he  invented  a  character, 
"Milwaukee's  alderman  at 
l}ortly  fellow  with  a  scowl,  a  fat 
bowler  hat. 

according  to  Rice,  held  forth 
Heist  on  Meinecke  Avenue. 

was  not  putting  away  boiler- 
helpers,  he  spewed  forth  wisdom 
>f  the  day  and  the  general  sins 
life. 

read  the  word  from  Guffey  with 
sometimes  twinges.  The  reason — 
the  barbs  hit  home. 

of  the  Irish  and  Ireland  moved 

^ears  ago  to  visit  the  land  of  his 

He  tramped  over  much  of  the 

came  back  feeling  refreshed. 

with  his  wife,  Cleo,  at  773  North 

Atrenue. 

las  a  law  degree  but  he  has  never 

He  studied  law  at  Marquette 
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he   never   qiilt  the   newspaper 

go  Into  law  has  never  been  ex- 

coAipletely  by  Barrister  Rice  and  it's 

to  push  the  matter  now. 

retires,  he  Is  going  to  put  more 

his   only  hobbles — reading   and 
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li^erature. 
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I  From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Sept.  3,  1965] 
Ct    Rice    |:ni>s    Long    Career    as    Sentinel 

POUriCAI.   WUTXB 


Rice  retired  Thursday  as  a  full- 

wlth  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

in  news  and  other  communica- 

Hls  retirement  coincided  with 

birthday.    Rice   will  continue    to 

coliunn  on  drama  and  iltera- 

Sentlnel.     And,  there  may  be  an 

humorous    column    on    politics 

fictional  character  Rice  created: 

juffey,    Milwaukee    alderman    at 


last  18  years.  Rice  specialized  in 
n  porting,  from  ward  meetings  to 
cqaventions. 

on  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as 

and  rewrite  man  from   1923  to 

1938  to  1941  he  worked  on  the 


woited 


old  Chicago  Times  and  the  former  Chicago 
American  as  a  reporter,  and  worked  for  a 
publicity  firm. 

Since  1941  he  has  worked  for  the  Sentlnal 
except  for  a  brief  period  in  1963  as  a  tele- 
vision commentat<x'  and  reporter  on  WISN- 
TV. 

Rice  also  plans  to  continue  writing  articles 
of  general  Interest  for  the  local  publication 
Exclusively  Yours. 

The  veteran  r^xjrter  said  he  planned  trips 
to  New  York  City,  Washington,  and  Min- 
neapolis in  the  near  future.  He  plans  to  at- 
tend plays  and  view  new  theaters  in  those 
cities,  using  the  experiences  for  his  weekly 
column. 

Rice  also  is  planning  a  trip  to  England 
and  Ireland  next  spring. 

He  was  bom  In  Minneapolis  September  2, 
1900.  He  attended  Minneapolis  schools  and 
St.  Thomas  College,  and  was  enrolled  for  2 
years  in  the  Marquette  University  College  of 
Journalism. 

In  1946,  he  received  a  law  degree  from 
Marquette.  He  attended  law  school  whUe 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the  Sentinel. 


Sarvivorship  Benefits  for  Servicemen — V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  previously  Inditated  the  benefits 
and  the  commuted  value  of  such  benefits 
to  privates  and  noncommissioned  officers 
who  lose  their  lives  today  in  defense  of 
their  country.  I  want  to  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  today  the  case  of  a 
second  lieutenant  who  has  4  years  of 
service  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  who 
leaves  dependent  parents: 
Stjbvtvoeship  Benefits  for  Servicemen  Dying 
Prom  Service-Connected  Causes 
assumptions 

1.  Second  lieutenant,  U.S.  Army; 

2.  Age  23  at  death; 

3.  Death  was  service  connected; 

4.  Four  years'  service  at  death; 

5.  Four  years  in  grade  at  death; 

6.  Assumed  average  monthly  pay  was  $329; 

7.  Base  pay  at  death  was  $384.30  a  month; 

8.  Left  dependent  parents    (no  other  in- 
come ) ,  each  age  50; 

9.  Parents  live  out  their  expectations  of 
life  (mother,  27.7  years;  father,  23  years) . 

Beriefits 


Payee 

Paying  ageney 
and  type  of  pay- 
ment 

Pay- 
ment 
period 

Pay- 
ment 
rat« 

Total 
pay- 
ments 

Mother. 

Father 

VA:    Social  se- 
curity (38 
U.S.C.  412(a). 
.-do  -. 

.\T<mtlu 
>188 

M32 
332 

276 

3$90 

00 
«56 
•56 

$17,414 
11  880 

Mother. 

Father 

VA:  DIG 

do 

12,172 

e,r2 

Total... 

fiO,848 

I  Beginning  at  age  62. 

>  Increasing  to  $99  after  death  of  the  father. 

>  Beginning  at  age  62. 

*  Dtcnssbag  to  $11  at  age  62  and  then  increasing  to  $50 
after  death  of  the  father. 

>  Decreasing  to  $11  at  age  62. 


Progress  in  Hydrospace 

EXTENI^ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  iiAflSACH  uBKria 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
24,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to 
my  colleagues  the  klckoff  of  what  may 
be  the  greatest  undersea  adventure  ever 
experienced  by  man.  At  that  time  Proj- 
ect Sealab  II  was  just  getting  underway. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  daring  experiment  is 
progressing  with  undreamed-of  success. 
The  following  articles  in  this  week's  Time 
and  Business  Week  magazines  describe 
with  precise  detail  the  continuing  prog- 
ress of  our  bold  men  in  hydrospace: 
[From  Time  magazine,  Sept.  19,  1965] 
JouRNET  TO  Inner  Space 

From  under  the  chtimlng  Pacific  last  week 
came  the  sound  of  a  himrnn  voice:  "Greet- 
ings, earth  people."  Far  from  a  Jules  Verne 
fantasy,  it  was  the  breezy  salutation  of  one 
of  the  men  of  Sealah  n,  the  U.S.  capsule  in 
inner  space  205  feet  down  on  the  ocean  floor, 
one-half  mile  off  the  coast  near  La  Jolla. 
Calif.  The  10  aquanauts  on  board,  led  there 
2  weeks  ago  by  astronaut-tumed-aquanaut 
Scott  Carpenter,  were  winding  up  the  first 
part  of  a  45-day  adventure  that  aims  to  dis- 
cover man's  capacity  to  live  comfortably  and 
work  effectively  at  the  lower  depths. 

A  project  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography,  Sealab  Is  the  Nation's  most 
ambitious  effort  thus  far  to  explore  and  even- 
tually exploit  the  ocean's  great  store  of  food, 
oil,  and  mineral  resources.  In  Sealab  I, 
which  submerged  last  year  off  Bermuda,  four 
Navymen  proved  that  they  could  stay  down 
at  192  feet  for  9  days.  Now  3  teams  of  10 
aquanauts  each  plan  to  stay  underwater  for 
15  days  at  a  stretch,  with  Carpenter  remain- 
ing a  whole  month. 

Sealab  II  will  enable  the  United  States 
partly  to  catch  up  with,  and  in  several  re- 
spects to  exceed,  the  undersea  exploits  of 
France's  Jacque-Yves  Cousteau  (Time  cover. 
Mar.  28,  1960).  He  has  stationed  teams  of 
divers  at  80  feet  for  1  week.  This  week,  in 
his  third  major  project,  six  French  divers  in  a 
spherical  capsule  will  live  for  15  days  at  330 
feet  in  the  sea  off  the  Riviera  resort  at  Cap  . 
Ferrat. 

PAPA   TOPSIDE 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $850,000,  Sealab  II  Is  a 
12-by-57-foot  steel  cylinder  that  houses  a 
well-equipped  scientific  and  medical  labora- 
tory, a  compact  galley,  and  a  dining  area  with 
bunks  lining  the  walls.  Standing  by  on  the 
surface  is  a  support  barge  linked  to  Sealab 
by  an  umbUical  cable  for  power  and  com- 
munications. From  the  barge.  Navy  Capt. 
George  F.  Bond,  50,  whom  the  aquanauts  call 
"Papa  Topside,"  bosses  the  exercise,  chats 
with  them  by  Intercom  and  observes  them  by 
closed-clrpult  television. 

Topside  keeps  a  careful  watch  over  the 
aquanuts'  condition.  Each  morning  the 
doctor  on  board  sealab  takes  blood,  saliva, 
and  urine  samples,  checks  the  quanauts' 
heartbeats,  brain  waves,  and  blood  pressures. 
The  aquanauts  are  tested  for  sight  and  hear- 
ing, strength,  and  coordination.  At  night 
each  man  sits  down  to  an  Electrowriter  to 
file  a  confidential  repcxt  to  the  surface  on 
how  he  feels  and,  as  Bond  says,  "what  stinks 
about  the  program." 
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TOPST-TTTKVY   LIR 

Supplies  are  lowered  to  sealab  in  a  small, 
pressurised  capsule — an  aquatic  dumbwaiter 
that  brings  In  such  goodies  as  chocolate  cake 
and  fresh  meat  to  supplement  the  aqua- 
nauts' stock  of  freeze-drled  food.  The  men 
can  watch  commercial  TV  but  prefer  to  peer 
out  the  portholes  at  the  fish  looking  in  at 
them.  During  the  flight  of  Gemini  5,  Aqua- 
naut  Carpenter  even  chatted  directly  with 
Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper.  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  men  could  get  power  and  fresh 
water  from  a  tube  Unking  them  to  shore,  and 
they  could  surface  In  a  14-foot  capsule  an- 
chored outside  the  sealab. 

In  the  pressurized,  artificial  atmosphere 
of  the  capsule,  life  can  be  trjrtng  and  topsy- 
tury.  Matches  will  not  bum  and  water  bolls 
only  at  temperatures  above  300*.  Pried  foods 
are  forbidden  becatise  of  the  greasy  fiunes. 
Fresh  eggs  can  be  dangerous:  the  toxic  hy- 
drogen sulfide  given  off  by  their  yokes  can- 
not be  "scrubbed"  out  of  the  air  with  sea- 
lab's  purifying  gear.  The  atmosphere  has 
to  be  rigidly  controlled.  Because  ordinary 
concentrations  of  oxygen  become  toxic  when 
breathed  under  pressure  for  a  long  period 
(causing  convulsions  and  pulmonary  disease) 
and  nitrogen  has  a  narcotic  effect,  the  aqua- 
nauts breathe  a  special  mixture  of  gases:  4.3 
percent  oxygen,  18  percent  nitrogen,  and  the 
rest  helium.  Even  this  mix  is  not  perfect. 
Helium  is  so  much  lighter  and  less  dense 
than  nitrogen  that  the  human  voice  resounds 
at  a  higher  pitch  than  normal  and  words 
tiunble  out  rapidly,  producing  a  Donald 
Duck  falsetto.  To  make  themselves  under- 
stood, the  men  must  speak  an  octave  lower 
and  much  slower  than  usual. 

DEEP  DANGERS 

The  aquanauts  are  doing  more  work  than 
bad  been  expected.  They  have  set  up  an 
outdoor  station  to  measure  ocean  currents, 
and  are  performing  about  100  marine  biology 
and  oceanography  experiments.  Each  morn- 
ing at  least  two  of  them  put  on  rubber  "wet" 
suits,  strap  on  Mark  VI  breathing  apparatus 
and  slip  out  through  a  hatch  on  the  bottom 
of  the  capsule.  (The  hatches  can  be  held 
open  without  flooding  the  sealab  because  the 
pressure  Inside  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  water  outside.) 

The  sea's  extreme  cold  limits  trips  in 
ordinary  wet  suits  to  2  hours  at  most,  and 
darkness  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep  prevent 
the  aquanauts  from  venttiring  beyond  a  225- 
foot  perimeter.  Neither  do  they  swim  more 
than  30  feet  up  or  down,  lest  they  faU  victim 
to  the  deep  sea  diver's  greatest  fear — ^the 
bends.  If  a  diver  comes  up  too  fast,  gases 
that  have  dissolved  in  his  bloodstream  from 
breathing  under  pressure  form  bubbles  that 
lead  to  dizziness,  nausea  or  even  death. 

On  the  sorties  outside,  the  aquanauts 
photograph  the  neighborhood,  tag  fish  to 
record  their  movements,  and  collect  marine 
samples.  They  are  building  concrete-block 
pyramids  as  fish  homes,  and  will  lay  "side- 
walks" with  a  gelatin  miirt.ure  that  is  ex- 
pected to  harden  into  a  firm  surface  on  the 
soft  ocean  fioor.  To  experiment  with  under- 
water salvage,  the  Navy  will  sink  an  old 
fighter  plane,  have  the  aquanauts  fill  It  with 
lightweight  polyurethane  foam,  then  see  if 
the  foam  displaces  enough  water  and  is 
buoyant  enough  for  the  plane  to  fioat  to  the 
surface. 

The  aquanauts  this  week  expect  to  get 
some  help  from  a  7-foot,  270-po\md  bottle- 
nose  porpoise  named  Tuffy.  Trained  by  the 
Navy,  Tuffy  has  been  taught  to  come  swim- 
ming at  the  sovmd  of  a  buzzer.  He  will  live 
in  a  pen  near  the  support  barge,  carry  mes- 
sages and  cables  between  the  lab,  its  divers, 
and  topside. 

BLOOMING    HEALTH 

As  the  first  team  prepared  to  leave  the  lab 
and  be  replaced  by  a  second  crew  last  week, 
the  men  were  physlcaUy  in  top  shape,  ezc^t 
for  minor  ear  Infections  that  are  common 


to  divers  who  use  hooded  swlmsuits.  Doc- 
tors reported  that  the  men  were  In  excel- 
lent psychological  health.  Sealab'a  Captain 
Bond  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
aquanauts'  performance.  "That's  what  this 
experiment  Is  all  about,"  he  says,  "to  see  what 
man  can  do  underwater." 

[Prom  Business  Week  magazine, 

Sept.  11,  1966] 

Man  Tests  His  Limits  in  the  Ocean's 

Depths 

(Note. — ^Navy's  Sealab  n,  down  for  45  days 
off  California  coast,  is  making  the  biggest 
attempt  yet  to  measure  hvunan  capability  to 
live  and  work  for  long  periods  under  the 
sea.) 

Sometime  this  weekend,  nine  U.S.  Navy 
aquanauts  will  ¥rind  up  a  15-day  stay  un- 
der 205  feet  of  water  and  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  1  mile  off  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Be- 
hind them  they  will  leave  their  under- 
water living  quarters — Sealab  II — and  a  10th 
aquanaut,  Comdr.  M.  Scott  Carpenter,  on 
loan  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Carpenter  will  remain  on  the  ocean  bot- 
tom for  another  IS  days.  He  will  be  Joined 
there  by  a  second  group  of  nine  divers  and 
scientists,  both  Navy  and  civilian.  At  the 
end  of  their  tour  they  will  give  way  to  a 
third  and  final  group,  which  will  occupy 
the  $850,000  Sealab  n  untU  October  12. 

Major  attempt:  Altogether,  the  45  days  of 
experiments,  both  In  and  out  of  the  under- 
water laboratory.  wUl  add  up  to  the  most 
massive  research  effort  yet  to  measure  man's 
capability  to  live  and  work  for  long  periods 
imder  the  ocean. 

Last  year,  in  the  Sealab  I  experiments  off 
Bermuda,  four  men  stayed  down  11  days  at 
193  feet.  In  1963,  Capt.  Jacques-Yves  Cous- 
teau of  France  and  four  other  men  operated 
for  30  days  out  of  quarters  submerged  at  a 
depth  of  33  feet. 

The  Navy  moved  its  Sealab  experiments  to 
La  Jolla  this  year  becaiise  researchers  wanted 
to  experiment  In  water  that  was  colder,  and 
where  visibility  was  poorer.  In  both  Sea- 
lab experiments,  however,  they  have  been 
able  to  leave  and  reenter  their  underwater 
home  freely  as  they  work  and  explore  the 
ocean  around  them.  They  can  make 
"bounce  dives"  to  depths  below  the  capsule. 
But  in  the  current  tests,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  surface  until  the 
end  of  their  15  days  of  duty- 

I.   nVZ    TEABS   to   go 

The  Sealab  experiments  are  administered 
Jointly  by  the  Navy's  Special  Projects  OfHce 
and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  They  are 
part  of  the  Navy's  "man-in-the-sea  pro- 
gram," which  will  r\in  to  1970.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanog- 
raphy trained  for  Sealab  II  and  are  on  the 
teams. 

The  goal  of  the  program,  as  explained  by 
Capt.  George  F.  Bond,  of  the  Navy  Medical 
Corps,  Is  "to  give  man  the  capability  to 
freely  explore  the  continental  shelves  of  the 
world."  Bond  Is  principal  Investigator  for 
the  Sealab  project. 

Mobility :  But  although  the  men  can  move 
about,  Sealab  II  cannot.  It  Is  tied  to  the 
ship  that  services  it,  and  from  there  to  shore 
by  a  cable  that  carries  it  electrical  power  and 
water.  The  Navy  would  like  to  cut  this 
umbilical  cord  and  Bond  thinks  It  will  In 
another  3  years. 

"At  least  one  of  the  many  sources  of 
autonomous  power  that  are  being  considered 
ought  to  come  through  for  us,"  Bond  says. 
Then  a  successor  to  Sealab  II  would  have  the 
mobility  of  a  submarine. 

At  present,  however,  Sealab  II  is  little  more 
than  a  press\irized  cylindrical  tank — 12  feet 
In  diameter  and  57  feet  long — with  3 
compartments  and  living  quarters  for  10 
men. 

Its  pressure  Is  set  for  the  depth  at  which 


It  happens  to  be  opwating — in  this  case, 
205  feet,  llils  pwmlts  the  divers  to  enter 
and  exit  without  passing  through  an  airlock 
(altho\igh  they  must  go  through  a  cage  that 
protects  the  entrance  from  sharks). 

The  air  bottles  the  men  carry  contain  the 
same  breathing  gas  mixtm-e  as  Sealab  n  it- 
self— ^from  76.6  to  80  percent  helium,  16  to 
19  percent  nitrogen,  and  4  to  4.5  perdent 
oxygen. 

Great  expectations :  Though  tied  to  «hore, 
Sealab  n  is  expected  to  (^)en  new  wortds 
for  marine  biologists  and  geologists.  By 
staying  down  for  15  days  at  a  time,  they 
should  be  able  to  do  research  that,  were 
they  operating  from  the  surface,  would  take 
years  to  complete. 

A  diver  in  a  "hard  helmet"  pressurized  div- 
ing suit  can  remain  at  a  depth  of  205  feet  for 
only  30  minutes.  After  that,  he  must  under- 
go decompression  for  4>^  hours.  This  greatly 
reduces  his  dally  underwater  effectiveness. 
An  underwater-based  aquanaut  can  stay 
down  16  days  or  longer  with  only  one  de- 
compression— but  it  must  last  34  hours. 

Bond  estimates  one  diver  working  from 
Sealab  n  can  do  the  work  of  35  divers  oper- 
ating from  the  surface  in  the  same  amount 
of  time. 

n.  the  izpxrimxnts 

Just  how  much  and  what  kind  of  work  Is 
possible,  however,  is  one  of  the  questions  still 
unanswered.  Many  work  experiments  are 
planned  for  Sealab  n.  These  Include  the 
erection  of  a  sea-bottom  oil  drilling  rig,  the 
salvage  of  a  Navy  aircraft,  the  buUdlng  of 
various  research  structures,  and  the  setting 
up  of  an  underwater  automatic  weather 
station. 

Sealab  n  personnel  will  be  testing  ther- 
mally heated  suits  to  see  how  this  can  im- 
prove their  dally  underwater  work  quotient. 
Other  experiments  will  cover  the  psychologi- 
cal effects,  if  any,  of  confined  living  over 
extended  periods.  These  tests,  as  well  as  the 
ph3rsiological  studies,  are  the  prime  reason 
for  keeping  Carpenter  down  for  30  days  con- 
tinuously, and  for  keeping  another  aquanaut, 
Lt.  Robert  E.  Sonnenburg,  of  the  Navy  Medi- 
cal Corps,  down  for  two  15-day  periods. 
Sonnenburg,  a  member  of  the  first  team 
returning  to  the  surface  this  weekend,  will 
descend  again  with  the  third  group. 

The  purposes :  Tlie  Navy  is  anxious  to  know 
how  long  it  can  safely  keep  men  underwater 
in  order  to  enhance  Its  abUltles  at  salvage 
and  construction.  And  it  also  has  Its  eyes 
open  for  ways  to  strengxhen  Its  underwater 
warfare  capabilities. 

Commercial  operators  are  anzlotis  to  move 
under  the  ocean  on  a  more  efficient  basis, 
too.  Iliey — and  representatives  of  foreign 
navies — are  eagerly  following  the  sealab 
experiments.  Bond  says,  "The  commercial 
operators  are  all  over  us,  particularly  salvage 
operators  and  mining  specialists." 

This  leads  Bond  to  warn  that  although  the 
Navy  has  fairly  well  satisfied  Itself  that  man 
can  work  underwater,  and  now  Is  deter- 
mining the  degree,  this  doesn't  mean  that 
the  Sealab  n  Idea  Is  ready  for  commercial 
exploitation.  "It  Is  still  experimental,  and 
commercial  adaptation  is  perhaps  3  years 
away." 

The  superior  machine :  One  question  arises : 
What  can  free  divers,  working  out  of  an 
underwater  base,  do  that  manned  submersl- 
bles  with  manipulative  devices  cannot  do? 

Capt.  Ray  A.  Spencer,  on-the-scene  com- 
mander of  the  project  for  the  ONR,  answers : 
"A  man  with  10  fingers  and  a  brain  is  su- 
perior to  a  machine.  He  can  do  more  things, 
move  faster,  react  faster."  Thus,  it  Is  vital 
to  find  out  how  much  he  can  do. 

Surfacing:  The  first  team  made  a  free 
swimming  descent  to  their  ocean  home  on 
August  28.  They  plan  to  return  to  the  s\ir- 
face  aboard  a  "personnel  transfer  capeule," 
a  diving  bell  whose  pressure  and  gas  mixture 
are  Identical  to  Sealab  II's. 
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Ays  the  next  steps  in  the  Navy's 
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Nothing  Is  Free 


EXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

tlON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAurouriA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

tonday.  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  U  rr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Ap  >endiz  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
appearii  g  in  the  Bakersfield  Calilomian 
on  Augu  ;t  18,  of  this  year.  The  editorial 
deals  wi  ;h  a  subject  which  many  of  us 
have  be  m  trying  to  "get  over"  to  the 
public,  r  amely,  that  all  money  spent  or 
given  bj  the  Federal  Government  must 
first  con  le  from  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  edi  orial  quotes  my  colleague.  Glen 
LiPSCOM  i,  with  approval. 

The  efitorial  follows: 
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wiU    Americans    realize    that    the 
by  government  is  taken  first 
people?    Government  does  not  get 
thin  air.    Government  owns  no 
source  for  revenue.     Tax  dollars 
money  spent  by  government. 
Congressman    Lipscomb's    con- 
sense: 

come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 

money    the    Federal    Government 

ust  ultimately  come  from  the  peo- 

aU  too  often  it  seems  that  this 

ofrerlooked  or  ignored." 

Americans  are  ignorant  because, 
income  and  property  levies,  most 
pay  are  hidden.    Everything  Ameri- 
from  an  article  so  small  as  a  loaf 
to  one  so  large  as  an  automobile, 
multitude  of  taxes  levied  at  the  raw 
manufacturing,  processing,  trans- 
retailing  and  other  levels.     Those 
all  other  costs  In  the  production 


of  goods  and  services,  must  be  {>ald  by  con- 
sumers. 

This  economic  truth  tends  to  be  lost  in 
face  of  widespread  belief  that  government 
"gives"  Americans  goods  and  services.  Gov- 
ernment can  "give"  nothing.  Government 
takes  tax  dollars  from  the  citizenry,  now  c» 
at  some  future  date,  to  pay  the  costs. 
Moreover,  government  tacks  on  handsome 
sums  to  cover  administrative  and  bureau- 
cratic overhead. 

Nothing  material  in  this  world  is  free — 
government  least  of  all.  Each  governmental 
spending  project  should  be  evaluated  with 
this  truth  in  mind. 


UPEC  Marks  Its  85th  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently the  Portuguese  Union  of  Cali- 
fornia, also  known  as  the  UPEC  marked 
its  85th  year  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Portuguese  ancestry  who  live 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  truly  great  organization  with 
a  remarkable  Ust  of  achievements.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  San 
Leandro  Morning  News  of  August  27, 
1965,  which  gives  an  appropriate  tribute 
to  this  fine  society: 

UPEC  Marks  Its  85th  Year 

The  contributions  made  to  the  history 
of  both  San  Leandro  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  citizens  of  Portviguese  descent  are 
many  and  great.  They  include  significant 
achievements  in  cultural,  business,  and  re- 
ligious activities  that  are  at  least  on  an  equal 
level  with  those  made  by  any  other  group, 
one  of  the  more  outstanding  being  the  for- 
mation of  UPEC,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Portuguese  Union  of  California. 

The  organization,  founded  on  August  1, 
1880,  in  San  Leandro  by  30  Portuguese  Im- 
migrants under  the  leadership  of  Antonio 
Fonte,  was  set  up  as  a  fraternal  Insurance 
society,  a  purpose  it  has  admirably  fulfilled 
as  shown  by  its  having  paid  out  over  $14 
million  in  benefits  during  the  past  84  years. 

However,  it  is  far  more  than  J\ist  a  frater- 
nal insurance  society,  the  oldest  organized 
in  Oalifomia.  Over  the  years,  as  its  sub- 
ordinate councils  spread  throiighout  the 
State  and  into  Nevada,  It  has  become  a 
powerful  cultural  and  social  force. 

How  it  has  managed  to  do  this  is  sub- 
artantlally  due  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Portuguese  people — a  genius  which  enabled 
the  citizens  of  Portugal,  always  a  tiny  coun- 
try, not  only  to  provide  a  disproportionately 
large  number  of  the  world's  explorers  and 
create  one  of  the  world's  greatest  empires, 
but  also  to  make  one  of  the  grea.te6t  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  democracy  in 
the  enlightened  racial  policies  of  the  Portu- 
guese people. 

In  the  case  of  UPEC,  this  Inherited  genius 
has  manifested  Itself  repeatedly.  It  was 
shown  Initially  in  the  organization's  rule 
that  membership  would  be  extended  to  in- 
clude anyone,  regardless  of  national  origin 
or  religious  and  political  beliefs.  It  has  been 
shown  subsequently  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one 
of  the  more  obvious  being  in  its  gift  to  the 
city  of  San  Leandro  of  the  beautiful  white 
marble  statue  In  Root  Park,  commemorat- 


ing the  early  settlement  of  Portuguese  in 
Oalifomia. 

And  it  will  be  shown  In  yet  other  ways 
still — one  ot  them  bein^  the  creation  of  an 
extensive  library  of  Portuguese  books  which 
will  be  available  tq  the  public  in  the  new 
UPEC  building  in  the  heart  of  San  Leandro. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  achievements 
of  this  organization  and  the  oontributions 
which  it  and  the  people  of  Portuguese  an- 
cestry have  made  and  wlU  continue  to  make 
to  make  to  the  life  ot  the  cd.ty  and  State,  the 
Morning  News  today,  on  behalf  of  all  citizens 
of  the  area,  congratulates  the  UPEC  and 
those  of  Portuguese  descent,  and  expresses 
the  wish  that  the  festivities  of  the  79th  An- 
nual Convention  of  UPEC,  to  be  held  begin- 
ning today  and  extending  through  Tuesday, 
will  be  the  best  yet — to  be  exceeded  only 
by  those  of  the  future  when  ever  greater 
achievements  have  been  recorded. 


Assistant  Secretaries  Are  Presidential 
Emissaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  recent  editorial, 
which  follows  these  remarks,  outlining 
the  success  of  the  Latin  American  trip 
recently  taken  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  Jack  A. 
Vaughn  suggests  a  profound  truth. 

President  Johnson  imderstands  foreign 
policy  management  much  better  than 
many  are  willing  to  concede.  He  has  as- 
signed the  best  men  he  can  find  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  positions.  He  has  sent 
them  on  person  to  person  diplomatic 
trips.    The  policy  is  working. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  editorial 
also  gives  credit  where  credit  is  due  to 
Jack  Vaughn,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  com- 
mending Secretary  Vaughn  for  having 
performed  so  ably. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Man  South  of  the  Border 

When  President  Johnson  sent  Jack 
Vaughn  on  a  2-week  tour  of  seven  Latin 
American  nations,  the  apparent  purpose  was 
to  shore  up  lagging  enthusiasm  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Mr.  Vaughn  not  only  car- 
ried rank,  but  added  prestige  as  a  special 
emlssarj?  of  the  President,  to  whom  he  now 
will  report. 

But  he  did  something  else — he  spent  a  lot 
of  time  talking  to  people  and  looking  in  on 
their  problems.  While  he  also  conferred  with 
political  leaders,  it  was  his  direct  contact 
with  people  that  highlighted  his  trip. 

As  one  observer  noted,  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  an  American  official  has  got  saddle 
sores  from  riding  on  the  shoulders  of  citizens 
in  a  foreign  country.  Mr.  Vavighn  literally 
was  hoisted  to  the  shoulders  «af  enthusiastic 
peasants  as  he  visited  small  villages  in  Bo- 
Uvia,  for  Instance.  His  reception  nearly 
everywhere  was  spontaneously  warm. 

This  suggests  several  things:  That  the 
peoples  of  other  coimtrles,  if  they  know 
about  American  efforts  to  help,  are  genuinely 
friendly,  regardless  of  the  reigning  politi- 
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clans.  And  that  Mr.  Vaughn  represents  a 
type  of  diplomat  the  like  of  which  we  could 
use  more  of.  He  speaks  fluent  Spanish  and 
his  knowledge  of  South  American  coiintries 
comes  of  long  and  energetic  experience.  His 
penchant  for  getting  out  into  the  fields  and 
villages  is  the  most  effective  t3Tpe  of  diplo- 
macy. 

President  Johnson  seems  to  have  picked 
Just  the  right  man  for  this  assignment, 
judging  by  reports  from  the  Vaughn  tour. 


The  So-Called  Crime  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  this 
body  and  the  Senate  have  passed  a  so- 
called  crime  bill.  Neither  bill  meets  the 
situation. 

The  following  editorial  broadcast  by 
WTOP  here  in  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 1  and  2,  1965,  makes  several  im- 
portant points  with  regard  to  these  bills. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
points  is  that  a  person  who  has  been  ac- 
cused or  arrested  for  crime  is  not  a  crim- 
inal and  cannot  be  considered  one  until 
the  charge  is  proved  in  a  court  of  law. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  no  so-called 
crime  bill  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Congress  until  the  Crime  Commission 
makes  its  report. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  So-Called  Crime  Bill 

This  is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

We  can  sympathize  wholeheartedly  with 
the  effort  by  Congress  to  find  new  ways  to 
fight  crime.  The  crime  bills  passed  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  In  large  part 
a  reaction  to  increasing  lawlessness  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  An  object  of  both 
measures  Is  to  remove  some  of  the  restric- 
tions on  police,  partlciilarly  In  regard  to 
arrest  procedures.  It  seems  to  be  a  common 
assumption  that  the  courts  are  too  lenient 
with  criminals  and  that  law-enforcement 
officers  are  operating  under  too  many  legal 
handicaps. 

But  a  common  assumption  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  correct  assumption.  One  problem  In 
regard  to  the  crime  bills  is  that  nobody  seems 
able  to  prove  that  the  Mallory  Rule,  for  ex- 
ample, has  any  real  bearing  on  how  much 
crime  Is  committed.  Many  people  say  there's 
a  connection — but  satisfactory  evidence  to 
that  effect  seems  to  be  lacking. 

What  is  even  more  important  Is  that  the 
court  decisions  which  have  raised  such  a  hul- 
labaloo have  an  impeccable  purpose — which 
is  to  protect  the  most  basic  rights  of  citizens. 
The  point  ought  to  be  made  again  and  again 
that  an  arrested  person  is  not  a  criminal. 
Neither  is  an  accused  person.  He  becomes 
a  criminal  only  when  he  Is  proved  so  in  a 
court  of  law.  Some  of  those  who  complain 
about  "coddling  criminals"  tend  to  Ignore 
the  process  of  law  which  is  essential  to 
everyone's  freedom.  The  courts  are  perform- 
ing a  vital  function  by  protecting  Individual 
rights  and  the  attempt  to  modify  their  rul- 
ings should  not  be  undertaken  lightly. 

So  there  are  the  two  crime  bills.  The 
House  version  we  consider  to  be  totally  un- 
acceptable In  many  of  Its  parts.  The  Senate 
version  Is  more  considered  axid  restrained. 
Kven  BO,  finding  a  common  ground  between 
the  pair  of  measures  may  be  beyond  tlie  tal<* 


ents  of  the  congressional  conferees.  If  so. 
new  crime  legislation  wUl  be  delayed  awhile 
longer.  Which  could  be  a  very  good  thing. 
This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


Stndents  From  Kalamazoo   School  Dis- 
trict Awarded  Trip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
week  three  high  school  students  from 
the  Kalamazoo  school  district  attended 
a  seminar  on  foreign  relations  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  accompanied  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Chen,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Mauzy,  of  Central  High  School. 
The  students  were  awarded  this  trip, 
sponsored  by  Kiwanis,  for  superior 
achievement  in  their  studies.  During 
their  stay  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  Mr.  Rostow,  Mr.  Siscoe,  Mr. 
Vaughn,  Mr.  William  Bundy,  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  in  a  briefing  for  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

My  colleagues  will  find  that  these 
young  citizens  gained  great  insight  and 
belief  in  their  Government  and  express 
deep  appreciation  of  the  complexities, 
stability,  and  greatness  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  following  para- 
graphs were  written  by  these  students 
after  attending  the  seminar: 

Remarks  bt  Joe  Hugxtenard 

I  feel  I  have  come  to  understand  the  enor- 
mous complexity  of  the  decisions  which  must 
be  made  by  our  Government  ofBcials  and 
which  by  their  very  nature  wlU  affect  thou- 
sands of  people  both  here  and  abroad.  My 
observations  have  reconfirmed  my  belief  and 
trust  in  America  and  her  leaders  as  well  as 
given  me  a  realization  that  America  is  lead 
by  men  who  reflect  both  the  spirit  and  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people. 


Remarks  bt  Kathie  Joslin 
Coming  to  Washington  has  been  a  broad- 
ening experience  for  me.  I  came  with  doubts 
In  my  mind  as  to  the  sincerity  and  dedica- 
tion of  our  leaders.  Many  Important  people 
have  taken  time  to  talk  with  us  and  to  an- 
swer questions,  which  relieved  my  fears. 
Washington  seems  to  me  a  symbol  of  our 
freedom.  During  the  3  short  days  of  my 
visit,  I  have  remained  overwhelmed  by  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Never  before  have  I  been  in  such  a  friendly 
atmosphere.  The  relaxed  race  relations  and 
the  concern  of  all  the  people  for  our  well- 
being  have  given  me  added  faith  in  the 
American  people.  I  am  leaving  now  with  re- 
assxirance  in^ur  Government  and  our  ideals. 

Remarks  bt  Mike  Slaughter 
My  witnessing  some  of  the  origins  of  our 
Nation's  policies  has  rendered  two  related 
yet  distinct  Impressions.  My  position  on  the 
controversial  American  foreign  policy  was 
continually  reaffirmed  by  each  Stote  Depart- 
ment speaker.  Secretary  Rusk's  address,  I 
believe,  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfaction; 
bowevM',  each  presentatlotn  exemplified  the 
great  technical  skill  and  competence  these 
men  possess  under  presstire.  These  traits 
ars  mandatory  in  maintaining  our  commit- 
ments.   In  addition,  I've  experienced  a  re- 


newed confidence  in  our  leaders  that  stems 
solely  from  the  multitude  of  background  ob- 
servations I  have  made  during  my  stay.  One 
may  memorize  a  number  of  pertinent  facts, 
but  he  perhaps  does  not  understand  the 
concepts  behind  them.  In  Washington,  I 
received  many  facts,  and,  more  important,  I 
felt  the  concepts  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded. 


Wasliiiigton  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my 
Washington  Report  to  my  constituents 
forMay  13, 1965: 

Washington  Report 
(From  Congressman  Jim  Maktin) 
federal  aid  and  federal  control 

When  Congress  was  discussing  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  we  were  solemnly  as- 
siu-ed  by  the  administration  and  proponents 
of  the  bill  that  no  Federal  controls  over  our 
schools  would  ever  follow  the  enactment  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  people  were 
told  that  those  of  mb  who  suggested  such  a 
thing  were  just  trying  to  scare  them.  What 
happened? 

The  very  first  order  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Francis  Keppel,  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  school  aid  bUl,  cracked 
down  on  school  districts  in  the  South.  The 
Commissioner  ordered  desegregation  under 
rules  he  laid  down  by  a  target  date  he  deter- 
mined and  faUure  to  meet  his  demands 
would  result  in  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds. 

The  desegregation  plans  of  the  CcHzimis- 
sloner  would  represent  a  surrender  by  local 
and  State  authorities  to  Washington  dicta- 
torship in  the  operation  of  the  schools.  Yet, 
many  school  districts  are  struggling  to  com- 
ply in  order  to  obtain  the  Federal  funds. 
This  should  be  a  warning  in  accepting  the 
promises  of  those  who  advocate  turning  local 
responsibilities  over  to  the  Federal  Govern-' 
ment. 

If  there  are  those  who  don't  believe  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  bureaucrats  will  go 
in  establishing  Federal  controls,  take  a  lobk 
at  some  of  these  quotes  from  the  letter  sent 
by  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Kep- 
pel to  school  districts  that  have  not  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  desegregation  that  meets 
his  demands: 

"The  plan  for  desegregation  submitted  by 
your  school  district  to  comply  with  title  VI 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1984  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  staff  of  the  Office  at  Educa- 
tion. •  •  •  On  the  basis  of  cnxr  review,  the 
plan  submitted  lacks  the  provisions  which 
would  be  necessary  to  find  It  adequate  imder 
this  regulation.  •  •  •  The  law  and  the  regula- 
tions require  school  authorities  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  end  the  dual  system  of 
schools  for  white  and  Negro  students  as 
quickly  as  possible  if  the  district  is  to  par- 
ticipate In  federally  assisted  programs.  •  •  • 
I  am  enclosing  a  document  which  sets  forth 
the  guidelines  by  which  I  will  be  governed 
in  determining  the  adequacy  of  desegrega- 
tion plans  •    •    •." 

These  quotes  from  the  CommJssioi^r's  let- 
ter polixt  up  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the 
Federal  official  who  will  have  the  power  over 
local  and  State  sciiool  boards.  I  Initend  to 
develop  this  matter  and  will  address  the 
House  oS  Representatives  on  H  as  soon  as  my 
research  Is  oomplete.     In  the  meantime,  I 
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SUyPCfLT   POLICY    AGAINST  COMMUNKT 
AGGR^^SION 

approved  the  President's  request 

of  confidence  in  his  Vietnam  and 

Republic   policies   by  passing  a 

appH-oprlation  of  $700  million 

these  military  operations.    I  voted 

It  would  have  been  more 

the  President  to  use  funds  he  has 

or  this  purpoce  or  to  Include  the 

a  regular  appropriation,  but  the 

did   have  merit   in  showing 

^orld,    especially    the    Communist 

Americans  are  united  In  opposl- 

iinlst  aggression, 
of  the  President's  action  In  Vlet- 
;he  Dominican  Republic  by  all  Re- 
(hls  only  opposition  came  from 
of  Democrats)  does  not  mean  we 
with  the  overall  foreign  policy  of 
The    Dominican    Re- 
but one  of  the  danger  spots   In 
Castro     Communists     are 
a  wide  range  of  subversive  ac- 
several  other  Ijatin  American  na- 
udlng  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and 
Since  lasrt  November  Communist 
rorces  infiltrated  those  three  na- 
have  been  engaging  in   violence 
the  seizure  of  power.     In  a 
(rith  State  Depfirtment  c^cials,   I 
ab^ut  Cuba's  role  in  training  Com- 
was  told  that  in  Havana  thou- 
hard-core  Communists   are   being 
ebuipped,  and  sent  out  to  subvert 
coiintries. 

,  we  cannot  stop   with   the  res- 
order  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
source  of  the  disease.  Communist 
in  the  Weetem  Hemisphere  sup- 
encouraged  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
must  be  eliminated.    We  should 
the  determination  of  the  Cuban 
passed    by    Congress    October    3, 
wlfch  stated   we   must   "prevent   by 
means  may  be  necessary.  Including 


arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime 

Trom  extending  Its  subversive  ac- 

[t  is  far  past  time  for  our  State 

to   support    a  strong,    militant 

(hibans  In  exile  in  their  determina- 

thetr  homeland.    There  must  be 

)ay  of  Pigs,  no  more  backing  down 

impose  a  blockade  of  Cuba.    Until 

regime  has  been  eliminated  and 

of  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China 

]  rom  Cuba,  we  will  continue  to  have 

subversion    and    revolution    in 

cotintries,   and   the  United 

will  be  in  peril  from  the  mls- 

1  at  us  from  this  Commiuilst  for- 

90  miles  away.    It  should  be  made 

determined  action  in  Vietnam  and 

Republic  to  stop  Cooununist 

are  not  Isolated  Incidents,  but  a 

U.S.  policy  to  support  our  allies 

nations  who  are  determined  to 
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468,  expressing  the  welcome  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  particli>ants  in  the 
Washington  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law.  The  measure  is 
identical  to  that  which  I  introduced  in 
the  House  on  September  2. 

The  Conference  will  bring  together 
leading  jurists  and  lawyers  from  120 
countries  throughout  the  world  to  dis- 
cuss the  development  of  legal  rules  and 
judicial  systems  and  their  application 
toward  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
They  will  be  here  not  only  to  discuss  pos- 
sible methods  of  establishing  peace 
through  law.  but  also  to  draft  plans  for 
new  international  courts,  to  codify  and 
strengthen  international  law,  and  to  de- 
velop greater  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  law  and  order  rather  than  resorting  to 
force  and  aggression. 

The  American  people  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  this  Conference,  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  International  Cooperation 
Year.  We  look  forward  to  the  Confer- 
ence's contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 


SPEECH 

OT 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NKW    TOSK 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tf  ursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  I;YAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I   rise  in 
favor  o    House  Concurrent  Resoluticm 


Ella  Gale's  "$$$  and  Sense" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem 
it  a  privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues,  a  new  book,  Ella  Gale's 
"$$$  and  Sense — Your  Complete  Guide 
to  Wise  Buying,"  with  a  preface  by  that 
great  Senator,  Philip  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan. 

The  book  is  of  unusual  interest  not 
only  because  it  covers  a  subject  deax  to 
the  heart  of  every  Congressman — econ- 
omy and  how  to  stretch  the  dollar — but 
because  it  is  the  subject  of  concern  to 
every  man  and  woman  who  over  the 
years  has  felt  the  pinch  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

We  try  to  provide  our  families  with 
the  good  things  of  life-^improve  our 
standard  of  living — give  our  children  the 
best  possible  education — but  the  task  be- 
comes increasingly  burdensome  not  only 
because  so  many  things  cost  so  much  but 
because  our  system  of  marketing  makes 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  make  in- 
telligent choices.  Writing  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  preface  to  the  book,  Senator 
Hart  says : 

No  reader  of  this  book  needs  to  be  told  of 
the  many  frustrations  consumers  endure  to- 
day. Unfortunately,  we  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  new  refrigerator  that  doesn't  freeze, 
as  well  as  the  old — a  car  that  runs  worse 
after  being  repaired — and  the  soap  that 
doesn't  get  clothes  sparkling  white  as  the 
ad  promised. 

The  thorn  on  the  rose  of  our  spectacularly 
high  standard  of  living,  it  seems,  Is  that  as 
the  niunber  of  the  magnificent  products 
vying  for  our  p\irchaslng  doUar  Increases  so 
does  the  difficulty  of  making  wise  buying 
decisions. 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  recommend 
Ella  Gale's  "$$$  and  Sense"  saying: 


That's  why  I  attribute  a  great  value  to 
"$$$  and  sense"  and  the  basic  information 
which  Ella  Gale  has  Januned  into  it.  The 
whole  gambit  of  purchasing  decisions  Is 
covered  here — and  covered  well,  whether  you 
absorb  one  or  two  new  facts — or  1  or  200 — 
I  would  rate  this  book  as  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  consumer  education. 

"Ella  Oale  has  described  well  the  satis- 
faction which  can  be  derived  by  the  in- 
dividual who  knows  that  she  is  spending  her 
money  as  wisely  as  possible.  And,  I  add  a 
loud  'Amen'." 

I  add  a  second  loud  "Amen"  and  I 
would  tell  you  that  I  have  known  Ella 
G.  Roller  who  is  writing  under  her 
maiden  name,  Ella  Gale,  since  1947,  and 
find  she  is  an  expert  who  knows  how  to 
translate  technical  information  into  the 
idiom  of  the  people.  This  she  has  done 
admirably  in  her  new  book,  "$$$  and 
Sense." 

She  takes  such  a  technical  subject  as 
how  to  figure  true  interest  rates  and  in 
ABC's  writes  so  that  any  housewife  can 
tell  the  true  rates  on  her  installment 
charges.  She  provides  a  new,  easy  cost- 
weight  table,  developed  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, which  the  reader  can  take  into 
the  store  and  use,  to  figure  at  a  glance, 
the  cost  per  pwund  of,  say,  a  3 -pound 
3 1/2 -ounce  box  of  detergent  selling  for 
74  cents. 

Ella  Gale  believes  that  "the  difference 
between  having  money  and  having  money 
worries  lies  in  good  management  of  what 
you  have."  In  the  chapter  "How  To 
Stretch  Your  Pood  Dollar,"  she  says: 

If  you  want  to  succeed  in  cutting  food 
bills,  you  must  read  the  ads,  the  label  and 
comparison  shop.  These  are  your  weapons 
to  protect  your  husband's  hard  earned  $$$. 
It  takes  time  and  patience,  but  as  you  gain 
experience  you'll  develop  speed. 

Writing  on  the  problem  of  deceptive 
packaging,  Ella  Gale  says : 

Let's  concede  that  manufacturers  may 
have  a  problem  Involving  settling  of  pow- 
dered products  such  as  instant  coffee  and 
cocoa.  But  what  kind  of  problem  is  there 
with  box  cookies  or  spaghetti  or  macaroni? 

And,  most  sensibly,  she  asks: 
Why  can't  the  box  be  made  to  fit  the  con- 
tents •   •   *  why  do  some  manufacturers  Icld 
us  with  a  puffed  out  package  full  of  hot  air? 

She  suggests: 

To  make  sure  you  get  the  best  buy  for 
your  money,  compare  one  brand  with  an- 
other by  comparing  net  weights  and  prices 
of  each.  Don't  take  for  granted  that  identi- 
cal boxes  or  cans  have  the  same  net  contents. 
And,  don't  take  for  granted  that  a  box  or 
bottle  that  looks  bigger  contains  more.  Be 
a  com.i>arlson  shopper  to  make  sure.  It  pays 
dividends. 

Ella  Gale  gives  practical  money-saving 
tips  on  meat  and  even  tells  when  it  is 
better  for  you  to  select  large,  medium,  or 
small  eggs.  She  also  advises  on  how  to 
save  on  canned  and  frozen  foods,  milk. 
cheese,  cereals.  When  it  comes  to  food, 
you  name  It,  it's  there.  Of  ice  cream  she 
says: 

If  you  buy  a  brand  that  tastes  full  of  air. 
switch  to  another  brand.  There  is  no  point 
in  paying  for  extra  air  when  you  can  Inhale 
it  free. 

In  1939  Ella  Oale.  testifying  before  the 
old  Anti-Monopoly  Committee,  known 
then  as  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  pointed  out  that  the 
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brand  Is  not  necessarily  a  guide  to 
quality  nor  Is  the  price.  These  tbeines 
run  throughout  her  bo<*.  She  urges 
that  we  check  the  ads  and  compare 
prices  and  in  "$$$  and  Sense"  gives  her 
own  examples  comparing  actual  prices, 
quality  and  services,  offered  by  discount 
houses,  department  stores,  mail-order 
houses,  chain  and  Indepoidently  owned 
stores.  She  not  only  teUs  how  to  save 
dollars  when  purchasing  household  ap- 
pliances but  give  a  complete  rundown 
on  installation  charges,  operating  costs 
and  how  long  the  appliaiuses  will  last. 
In  addition  to  household  i4>pliances  and 
food,  she  has  fascinating  ehapters  on 
clothing,  house  furnishings,  white  sales, 
trading  stamps,  discount  stores,  and 
credit  buying.  She  teUs  how  you  can 
save  money  and  how  you  can  lose  it  by 
buying  seconds  or  imperfects.  She 
shows  how  a  demooAtration  or  floor 
model  can  be  a  good  buy  or  a  poor  risk 
and  she  forecasts  new  developmoits  in 
the  exciting  world  of  synthetic  fibers  and 
fabrics.  The  chapter  "Your  Dream 
Home"  is  of  Interest  to  people  in  big 
cities  and  small  towns,  single  people  and 
those  witii  families.  It  helps  them  de- 
cide between  the  city,  suburbs,  and 
ooxmtiT.  whether  to  rent,  buy,  or  build 
and  when  a  bargain  is  not  a  bargain. 

Ella  Gale's  "$$$  and  Sense"  makes 
sense  for  men  and  women  who  want  a 
dollar  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  guide  to  wise  buying. 


young  WaUlear  for  honors  when  they  learned 
ot  the  rescue. 

AWARD 

He  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
Highlands  Inn,  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  letter  of  praise  by  the  president,  Robert  J. 
Ramsey. 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  had  you  and 
your  famUy  with  us,  and  we  all  appreciate 
your  valiant  act  at  the  swimming  pool," 
Ramsey  wrote. 

The  award  Itsely  read : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  Michael  Gordon 
Waldear,  most  courageously,  and  without 
thought  of  his  own  welfare,  dived  into  our 
swimming  pool,  fully  clothed,  in  order  to 
help  an  older  person  who  was  attempting 
to  swim  in  deeper  water  than  advisable. 

"This  yo\ing  man  was  most  gracious  in  his 
assistance,  and  most  modest  In  his  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  feat  accomplished." 

GRADUATE 

The  youth,  who  was  graduated  from  Halght 
Elementary  School  last  June,  will  enter  Ala- 
meda High  School  next  week. 

Young  Waldear,  according  to  his  family, 
was  "modest"  about  his  heroic  act. 

"The  moat  important  thing  to  him  seemed 
to  be  to  get  out  of  his  dripping  clothes  and 
go  back  to  hlB  ping-pong  game,"  his  mother, 
Helen  Waldear,  Lincoln  School  nurse,  said. 


Boy  Saves  Drowning  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALITOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ausnist  26,  1965 

Mr.  MTIJiKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  read  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star  on  September  8,  detailing  how 
Mickey  Waldear,  a  14-year-old  Alameda 
boy,  rescued  a  man  who  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  drowning  in  a  swimming  pool. 
In  this  day  and  age  when  people  are 
confused,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  a 
young  man  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  his  duty.  I 
hail  you,  Mickey  Waldear. 

The  article  follows: 

Local    Bot    Saves   Drowning    Man — TvhLr 
Clothed  Youth  Rescues  Victim  m  Pool 

A  14-year-old  Alameda  boy  yesterday  re- 
ceived hero's  honors  for  rescuing  a  man  from 
the  deep  end  of  a  swtnunlng  pool. 

The  youth  who  performed  the  rescue  is 
Mickey  Waldear,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Waldear  of  1118  Bay  Street. 

Toung  Waldear  and  his  brother,  Chris,  13, 
were  playing  ping-pong  beside  the  swim- 
ming pool  at  Highlands  Inn,  vacation  resort 
near  Carmel,  when  they  heard  a  woman 
shout  for  help. 

The  local  youth  turned  and  saw  the 
woman's  husband  drowning  in  the  deep  end 
of  the  svrtmmlng  pool,  xmable  to  make  It  to 
the  side. 

Although  fully  dressed,  Waldear  Jumped 
into  the  pool  and  pulled  the  man  to  safety. 

The  management  of  the  hotel  singled  out 


A  Look  at  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  read  with  great  interest  an  article 
which  appeared  in  today's  Chicago  Sim- 
Tlmes  new^>aper,  titled  "A  Look  at 
Chicago,"  which  is  indeed  a  tribute  to 
our  fine  city.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  13: 
A  Look  at  Chicago 

The  current  Look  magazine  makes  us 
seethe  with  civic  indignation. 

An  article  about  American  cities  starts 
with  these  words:  "There  has  been  so  miich 
talk  lately  aibout  what's  wrong  with  our 
cities  that  some  people  forget  what's  right 
with  them. 

Look  took  a  look  at  whafs  right  with 
Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  and  New  York.  It  described 
people  or  aooomplishments  of  which  those 
cities  can  be  proud.  Then  the  magazine 
examined  Chicago  and  all  it  saw  was  the 
Robert  R.  Taylor  Homes,  a  public  housing 
project  that  it  described  as  a  concrete  and 
steel  city  ghetto. 

The  articles  about  the  other  cities  were 
exhUarating.  They  were  in  the  spirit  of 
Look's  own  description.  "This  Issue  Is  about 
people  who  find  (cities)  very  much  alive 
and  people  who  are  determined  to  make  them 
better."  The  article  about  Chicago  was  de- 
pressing and  unrepresentative. 

As  observers  of  the  social  scene  ourself .  we 
cannot  object  to  another  publisher  writing 
about  life  in  a  crowded  city  public  housing 
project.  The  project  exists.  It  is  crowded. 
But  it  Is  not  r^resentatlve  of  the  kind  of 
progress  Look  found  in  the  other  cities. 
That  kind  of  progress  is  here — but  In  this 
issue.  Look  chose  to  overlook  it. 

If  Look  wants  to  take  another  look  at 
Chicago  we  refer  its  editors  to  a  talk  re- 
cently given  by  Leo  Burnett,  a  C&ilcago  ad- 


vertising ezoeutive  who  flads  Chicago  very 
mabh.  alive,  to  use  Look's  own  words.  His 
research  is  up  to  the  miniite. 

What  Mayor  Jerry  Cavanagb  has  been  do- 
ing since  1961  in  bringing  Detroit  back  to 
Ufe,  Mayor  Daley  has  been  doing  for  10 
years. 

Hartford  can  be  pn^>erly  proud  of  its 
Constitution  Plaza  but  in  Obioa^  more  new 
buiklingB  have  been  erected  in  the  last  10 
years  than  in  any  other  city  In  the  world. 
San  Pranoisoo  can  properly  be  preud  of  the 
new  75-mlle  rapid  transit  network  it  is 
planning  but  Chicago  already  has  540  miles 
of  rapid  rail  service,  467  on  suburt>an  com- 
muter trains  and  73  by  CTA.  CTA  operates 
the  largest  fleet  of  air-oondiUoned  rapid 
transit  cars  in  ttxe  United  States. 

Look  told  of  Washington's  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  its  woman  architect, 
Chloethlel  Woodard  Smith,  who  emphasizes 
the  need  for  beauty  and  delight  in  construct- 
ing buUdings.  Reports  Burnett:  Chicago 
can  be  proud  of  the  quality  and  beauty  of 
its  new  buildings.  Portxme  magazine  last 
January  said  that  Chicago  office  buildings 
constructed  over  the  past  several  years  have 
displayed  a  striking  high  average  level  of 
architectural  quality.  But  then,  this  is  to 
be  expected  In  Chicago,  birthplace  of  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  architects. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  teUlng  of  what's 
right  with  Chicago: 

The  new  University  of  Illinois  camptis  at 
Chicago  Circle.  More  colleges  and  univer- 
sities (58)  than  any  other  city.  The  largest 
private  school  system  in  the  Nation — the 
Catholic  schools. 

The  three  new  honey  locusts  for  the  new 
civic  center,  probably  the  largest  trees  ever 
transplanted  in  Chicago. 

The  new  Oak  Street  beach  with  its  concrete 
promenade.  Beaches  that  can  be  used  for 
swimming. 

The  great  private  urban  renewal  struc- 
tures: Lake  Meadows.  Prairie  Shores,  Uni- 
versity Apartments,  Carl  Sandburg  Village, 
the  housing  program  for  the  aged.  Ford 
City,  the  finest  air  pollution  control  program 
in  the  Nation,  acknowledged  by  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  Nation's  convention  capital. 

The  reduction  In  crime.  The  best  traffic 
safety  record  of  big  cities.  Our  new  police 
department.  The  best  fire  department  of 
any  city  over  1  million  population. 

The  greatest  medical  center  In  the  world. 

The  world's  biggest  and   busiest  airport. 

The  rail  hub  of  the  Nation.    More  extensive 

motor-trucking  services  than  any  other  city. 

A    great    symphony    orchestra.      A    great 

opera  company.    Great  mxiseums. 

On  second  thought,  our  Indignation  with 
Look  has  cooled.  The  magazine  has  given 
us  an  excuse  to  remind  Chlcagoans  of  some 
of  their  achievements. 


U.S.  Bnrean  of  Public  Roads  Policy 
Rnininf  Wildlife  aad  Conservation 
Areas  Criticized  Stroafly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  fehnstlvakia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Peimsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  strong  voice  has  been  raised 
against  the  ruthless  policies  of  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  blasting 
"whiz  ways"  straight  through  parks,  rec- 
reation areas,  college  campuses  and  con- 
servation and  wildlife  areas.   Wearelos- 
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ing  man;  ^  of  oiir  n.S.  national  heritages 
forever  I  ecause  of  this  shortsighted  pol- 
icy, whi;h  roughly  brushes  aside  the 
values  o  recreation  areas,  parks,  cam- 
wj  dljf  e  and  conservation  areas. 
'  liomas  M.  Waller — ^Mrs.  Wil- 
Waller,  known  to  many  thou- 
"Wlllle"  Waller — ^makes  an  ex- 
s|;atement  to  protect  our  price- 
heritage  and  strongly  states 
opposition  to  the  present  policy  of 
Ughway  Administrator,  Rex  M. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
up  my  repeated  question, 
the  UJ5.  Bureau  of  Public 
its  policy  of  blasting  through 
ways,  run  directly  contrary  to 
and  Mrs.  Johnson's  state- 
policy  and  work  for  beautlflca- 
f or  saving  ova  wildlife  and  con- 
areas,  college  campuses,  parks, 
areas?" 
Waller  speaks  with  competence 
autqorilar  as  witness  before  the  Sub- 
on  Public  Roads  of  the  Sen- 
Public  Works  Committee  for  she  is 
a  member  of  Secretary  of 
John  T.  Connor's  Advisory 
on  Highway  Beautiflcatlon. 
addition,  Mrs.  Waller  serves  as  a 
}f  the  advisory  council  to  New 
's  Conservation  Commissioner, 
a  trustee  of  both  the  Mianus 
Nitural  Area  and  the  Arthur  W. 
IfEemoilal  Sanctuary.  She  has 
from  1953  to  57  on  the  board 
planners  for  the  township  of  Bedford, 
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long  held  the  post  of  conser- 

crialrman.  Mrs.  Thomas  Waller  is 

president  of  the  Garden  Clubs 


Mrs.  Waller's  excellent  state- 

shcjuld  be  called  to  the  attention  of 

people  and  the  n.S.  Con- 

erell  as  all  people  interested  In 

KTildlif  e  conservation,  parks  and 

areas.     It  Is  a  pleasure  to 

thoughtful  statement  before 

Subcommittee    on    Public 

inclusion  in  the  Congressional 


ON  AucTTST  13.  1965,  Hearing  on 

BsitiRZ  THz  Senate  Committez  on 

Tfoaxa,   Sttbcobimittee  on   Roads, 

qoNOKABUt      Jennings      Randolph, 


Cha  rman. 


,  I  am  Mrs.  Thomas  Waller,  of 

N.Y.,  president  of  the  Garden 

America,    a   national   organization 

cluba  from  coast  to  coast  and 


const  lerlng 


appreciate   the   opportunity  of 
before  this  committee. 

S.  1974,  we  realize  that  every 
acres  change  from  open  coun- 
Btone  and  masonry,  that  bull- 
out  some  3,000  fresh  acres  of 
States  dally.     Our  collassal  hlgh- 
ig  programs  are  literally  gobbling 
freeway  wipes  out  the  equivalent 
;  park  with  every  mile.     Further- 
dams  are  too  often  built  at  the 
;  for  development  agencies  are 
seeking  cheap  power,  regardless 
Lng  damage  to  wUdUfe.  water  and 
aasets   and    recreational    sites. 

Is  with  damage  Inflicted  iin- 

whlch  could  be  avoided,  by  oon- 

of  aU  aspects  of  the  problem,  not 

we  of  the  highway  engineers.    A 

he  current  conservation  activities 

provides  eTldenee  of  our  con- 


ens  ling 


thwe 


mei  ibers 


tinulng  efforts  In  the  public  Interest  to 
protect  conservation  and  recreational  assets 
from  the  damage — and  often  obliteration — 
caused  by  the  building  of  new  highways, 
dams,  and  overhead  powerllnes.  There  is 
not  sufficient  time  to  tell  you  of  the  various 
areas  endangered  by  projects  of  this  kind, 
which  our  clubs  are  striving  to  protect  in 
14  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  A 
list  of  the  areas  in  Jeopardy  and  projects  in- 
volved is  submitted  with  this  statement. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  feel  that  the 
chief  spoiler  of  our  conservation  reiS^irces  is 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads,  which  has  more 
power  today  to  shape  our  physical  environ- 
ment than  any  such  group  has  ever  before 
had  in  peace  time.  All  too  often  this  Bu- 
reau fails  to  build  its  projects  in  accord- 
ance with  concepts  of  soiind  planning  and 
conservation  and,  even  today,  seems  to  be  un- 
responsive to  the  need  for  protecting  conser- 
vation and  recreational  assets.  S.  1974  will 
provide  a  much-needed  review  of  their  ac- 
tions, but  it  does  not  contain  the  necessary 
teeth  to  provide  effective  and  long-overdue 
legislation. 

At  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  the  Panel  on  Scenic  Roads 
and  Parkways  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  should  resolve  any 
problems  where  conservation  values  were  In- 
volved, should  a  controversy  arise  between 
two  governmentaJ  agencies,  and  we  believe 
that  this  recommendation  should  be  em- 
bodied m  S.  1974,  if  this  legislation  is  to  be 
effective. 

I  give  you,  as  an  example  of  the  necessity 
for  some  brakes  on  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Roads,  when  conservation  and 
recreational  values  are  at  stake,  the  case  I 
know  best,  as  it  is  in  my  own  hometown. 
It  Involves  a  10-mlle  segment  of  Interstate 
87  from  Armonk  to  Katonah,  In  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.  The  State  of  New  York  twice 
recommended  a  so-called  westerly  alinement 
for  this  10-mile  section  of  road,  and  only 
after  two  refusals  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Roads  reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  an  east- 
erly alinement,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Chestnut  Ridge  route.  This  location  will 
destroy  priceless  conservation  and  recrea- 
tional resources. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Instructional 
memorandum,  dated  May  21,  1963,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  reviewed  this  sec- 
tion of  the  highway  in  question  and  stated: 
"We  find  that  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  following  its  Investiga- 
tion of  the  alternate  routes  for  this  highway, 
strongly  recommended  against  selection  of 
the  Chestnut  Ridge  route  (which  would 
violate  substantial  conservation  and  recrea- 
tional assets) .  The  report  was  concvured  in 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, with  a  recommendation  that  the 
alternate  westerly  route  be  utilized." 

Despite  the  position  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Roads  still  insists  that  the  Chestnut  Ridge 
alinement  be  Vised. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  is  particu- 
larly outraged  by  this  action,  as  the  two  nat- 
ural area  sanctuaries,  in  Chestnut  Ridge, 
which  win  be  irreparably  damaged  if  Inter- 
state 87  is  built  through  the  area,  were  both 
given  by  our  members,  and  our  two  local 
clubs  conduct  educational  programs  therein. 

The  responsible  public  agencies  which 
strongly  recommend  the  selection  of  the 
westerly  alternate  location  as  l^lng  less 
detrimental  to  the  important  conservation 
values  in  the  area  concerned,  are  as  follows: 

State  of  New  York:  Department  of  Con- 
servation; Dei>artment  of  Commerce;  and 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Coimty  of  Westchester:  Department  of 
Public  Works,  Department  of  Planning. 

Village  of  Mount  Klsco:  Village  Board. 
Planning  Board. 


Town  of  Bedford:  Town  Board,  Planning 
Board. 

Village  of  FleasantvlUe. 

National  conservation  organizations  which 
are  on  record  as  opposing  a  road  through 
Chestnut  Ridge  are:  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy; the  National  Audubon  Society;  Gar- 
den dub  of  America.  Northeastern  Zone; 
National  Committee  on  EncrocKhments  of 
Recreation  and  Park  Lands;  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Study;  Committee  on  Natural  Areas  as  Re- 
search' Facilities;  the  Wilderness  Society; 
Wildlife  Management  Institute;  Conservation 
and  Research  Foxuidation. 

And  to  this  list  can  be  added  13  local  con- 
servation groups  which  took  the  same  stand: 
Byram  Lake  Committee;  Saw  Mill  River  Au- 
dubon Society;  Brinton  Brook  Wildlife  Sanc- 
tiiary;  Aubudon  Center  of  Connecticut;  Bea- 
ver Valley  Conservation  Association;  Mianus 
River  Gorge  Conservation  Committee;  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Committee  of  Northern 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties;  New  Jer- 
sey Audubon  Society;  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary; Rustlctu  Garden  Club;  Pound  Ridge 
League  of  Women  Voters;  Bedford  Garden 
Club;  North  Castle  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  the  route  selected 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  bisects  two 
existing  natural  area  sanctuaries,  comprising 
250  acres  and  destroys  entirely  the  prospect 
of  enlarging  these  two  sancturaies  Into  a 
conservation  area  of  more  than  2,000  acres 
with  an  estimated  value  of  95  million,  which 
gifts  of  land  have  been  assured  by  written 
statements  from  adjacent  property  owners. 
The  two  sanctuaries  are  currently  used  by 
the  public  in  general,  and  hundreds  of  school 
children. 

The  westerly  location,  by  contrast,  goes 
through  the  small  17  acre  Marsh  Sanctuary, 
which  has  little  prospect  for  growth.  In 
fact,  few  people  even  know  that  it  exists. 
Despite  this,  Mr.  Rex  Whltton  states  by  letter 
on  Jime  22,  1965:  "The  selection  of  the 
Chestnut  Ridge  Route  for  Interstate  87  In 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  was  not  based  on 
the  ignoring  or  overriding  of  conservation 
consideration,  but,  instead,  was  based  on 
those  facts,"  and  the  press  release  from  his 
department,  when  the  selection  of  the  Chest- 
nut Ridge  alinement  was  announced,  reads 
"This  was  favored  over  the  so-called  western 
line,  which  bisects  the  nearby  Marsh  Sanc- 
tuary, Mr.  Whltton  said,  because  the  eastern 
line  is  shorter  and  affects  less  acreage  In  the 
wildlife  areas.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Whltton 
sets  his  Judgment  on  conservation  values, 
and  that  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads, 
above  that  of  other  responsible  public  agen- 
cies, and  an  apptallingly  strong  and  Impor- 
tant list  of  conservation  groups. 

We  feel  that  this  case  Is  proof  of  the  need 
for  legislation  such  as  S.  1974,  and  we  believe 
that  this  bill  will  do  much  to  implement 
President  Johnson's  "New  conservation." 
We  strongly  urge  its  enactment  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  following  amendment  to  sec- 
tion (b) : 

"3.  Should  a  controversy,  involving  the 
protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources  in  the  area  of  the  project,  arise  be- 
tween two  Federal  Departments,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  resolve  the  problem." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Waller. 

Garden  Club  of  America  members  have 
recently  been  working  with  others  to  protect 
areas  in  the  following  States  from  damage 
by  highways,  dams,  and  various  commercial 
developments; 

ARIZONA 

Oppose  the  cutting  of  2,000-foot  swath  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  through 
the  middle  of  a  45-mlle  stretch  6f  the  Salt 
and  Gila  River  bottom  lands  near  Phoenix. 

Oppose  the  building  of  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams,  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  projects  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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CALirOKNIA 

Oppose  the  request  of  the  city  at  Oakland 
to  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  fill  In  180 
acres  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Endorse  Assemblyman  Z'berg's  bills  to  cur- 
tall  near  absolute  authority  of  State  depart- 
ment of  highways. 

Oppose  freeway  construction  In  National 
Tribute  Redwood  Grove  near  Crescent  City. 
The  Garden  Club  of  America  provided  funds 
for  establishment  of  this  grove. 

Oppose  H.R.  8443,  which  provides  amend- 
ment tq^the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
which  would  permit  erection  of  head  wires 
and  high  tower  near  Woodslde. 

Oppose  building  of  Topatopa  Dam  and 
public  highway  In  the  Sespe  Creek  project, 
thereby  destroying  the  last  nesting  grounds 
of  the  condor. 

CONNECTICUT 

Oppose  highway  in  East  Bock  Park,  New 
Haven. 

Oppose  contamination  of  the  Connecticut 
River  by  the  Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic 
Powerplant  near  Haddam. 

ILLINOIS 

Oppose  invasion  of  Morton  Arboretum  by 
four-lane  highway — protest  successful. 

Oppose  Intrusion  of  Wheeler  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  by  Interstate  65. 

MAINE 

Oppose  State  highway  department  plan  to 
cut  through  the  Scarborough  Marshes,  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  State  game  and  fish 
commission. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Oppose  development  of  Mount  Graylock  by 
tramway  authority  group. 

Oppose  opening  national  wildlife  refuge  to 
public  hunting. 

MINNESOTA 

Oppose  the  NcMrt.hem  States  powerplant  in 
order  to  keep  the  St.  Croix  River  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Oppose  logging  and  vehicular  Intrusion  by 
the  Bureau  of  Forests  In  the  Boundary  Wa- 
ters Canoe  area.    Protest  successful. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Oppose  housing  development  on  Eye  Horn 
Island. 

MONTANA 

Oppose  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  plan  to 
build  two  water  storage  dams  In  the  Bob 
Marshall  Wilderness  area. 

NEW    TORK 

Oppose  building  of  Con  Edison  pump  stor- 
age hydroelectric  plant,  and  resulting  dam- 
age to  Harvard  Black  Rock  Park,  Storm  King 
Mountain,  Hudson  River.  Approved  by  the 
PPC. 

Oppose  location  for  luroposed  Oyster  Bay- 
Rye  Bridge  over  Long  Island  Sound. 

Oppose  irreparable  damage  in  two  natural 
area  sanctuaries  (given  by  two  Gerden  CtUb 
of  America  members)  and  loss  of  2,000  acres 
of  potential  pckrk  land  If  Interstate  87  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  Chestnut  Ridge  area,  West- 
chester County. 

Fire  Island,  Long  Island.  T^eat  of  a  four- 
lane  highway  resulted  in  such  protest  that 
the  Fire  Island  National  Sea  Shore  was  es- 
tablished. 

Oppose  destruction  of  Great  South  Bay, 
Long  Islands,  marshlands,  by  filling  In,  pol- 
lution, and  dredging  (M-actlces. 

Oppose  reconstruction  plans  for  Route  No. 
17,  which  would  result  In  the  ruination  of 
the  Beaverklll  and  Wlllowmere  River. 

OHIO 

Worked  for  Swamp  Creek  Park  proposal, 
Toledo,  which  resulted  In  saving  410  acres  for 
Toledo  Metropolltcm  Park  Bocu^. 

Oppose  Invasion  of  Emerald  Belt,  Cleve- 
land, by  highway. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Oppose  the  damming  of  the  Santee  River 
Basin. 


TKNNXSBEX 

Oppose  locating  Interstete  40  through  36 
acres  of  Overton  Park,  Memphis. 
Oppose  the  building  of  the  Telllco  Dam. 

VntOINIA 

Oppose  building  of  Salem  Dam,  Fauquier 
Coimty,  which  woiild  flood  36  miles  of  the 
Rappahannock  River,  eliminating  a  wildlife 
sanctuary. 

Fauquier  County — ^Beverly  Mill,  historic 
landmark  threatened  by  proposed  highway 
construction;  saved  by  Secretary  Udall's 
Intervention. 

Oppose  section  In  the  Assateaque  Island 
bill,  which  would  permit  the  building  of  a 
highway  In  the  national  seashore,  causing 
damage  to  the  Chlncoteague  National 
WlldUf^I^efuge. 


The  Doors  Are  Open  to  a  Settlement 
Vietnam 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel 
Webster  once  said,  "God  grants  liberty 
only  to  those  who  love  It,  who  are  always 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  It."  This  Is 
what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam;  we  are 
guarding  and  defending  liberty. 

President  Johnson  has  opened  all 
doors  leading  to  a  negotiated  peace  In 
Vietnam  and  only  Hanoi  is  holding  it 
up.  All  of  us  hope  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  agree  to 
meet  at  the  conference  table. 

The  following  column  by  the  distin- 
guished journalist,  Roscoe  Drummond, 
describes  how  willing  and  able  we  are  to 
meet  at  the  conference  table  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  the  Issues  in  Vietnam. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Doors  Are  Open 
(By  Roscoe  Drummcmd) 

Washincton. — With  the  help  of  Senates 
Mike  MANsnxLD — an  Asian  expert  In  his  own 
right — President  Johnson  has  now  opened 
all  doors  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Speaking  for  the  White  House  as  well  as 
for  himself,  Senator  Mansfield  made  It  clear 
that  all  roads  lead  to  the  conference  table 
and  that  by  taking  any  one  of  them  Hanoi 
can  have  peace  instead  of  war. 

There  are  tliree  such  roads  to  negotiation 
and  all  are  acceptable  to  the  United  States: 

1.  We  win  go  to  the  conference  with  or 
without  a  cease-fire,  with  or  without  a  truce. 
We'll  negotiate  under  either  circumstance. 
Hanoi  can  choose.  We  prefer  a  cease-fire, 
but  dont  Insist  upon  It. 

2.  We  will  go  to  the  conference  table  with- 
out any  advance  commitment  as  to  what 
either  side  would  accept  as  a  settlement. 
We  would  not  be  committed  to  the  condi- 
tions which  Hanoi  might  want.  Hanoi 
would  not  be  committeed  In  any  way  to  the 
conditions  we  would  want.  Namely,  uncon- 
ditional discussions. 

3.  We  are  also  willing  to  go  to  the  confer- 
ence table  after  a  careful  review  of  positions 
on  both  sides  to  see  whether  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment Is  conceivable  before  formal  discussions 
begin.  Namely,  conditional  discussions.  If 
Hanoi  prefers  it  that  way. 

No  door  Is  closed.    All  avenues  are  open. 

It  was  at  this  third  door  on  which  the 

Dflmocratlc  Senate  leader  rapped  the  hardest. 


Mr.  Mansfield  compared  the  objectives 
outlined  by  President  Johnson  in  various 
speeches  and  the  objectives  set  out  by  Hanoi 
on  April  12.  He  found  that  on  three  out  of 
four  stated  objectives  both  sides  were  In  sub- 
stantial agreement: 

On  the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  have  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing  without  violence  or  coercion  from 
any  quarter. 

On  the  right  of  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  on  the  basis  of  a  peaceful, 
free,  and  verified  plebiscite,  to  decide  whether 
to  unite  or  not  to  unite  the  two  halves  of 
the  country. 

On  the  desirability  of  having  all  foreign 
bases  and  troops  removed  from  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam  after  peace  Is  restored. 

Either  side  might  phrase  these  conditions 
of  peace  In  dl£Ferent  terms,  but  basically 
each  Is  saying  the  same  thing.  This  is  why 
Senator  Mansfield  says  he  sees  a  "narrowing 
of  the  Issues"  and  hopes  that  his  eflTort  to 
narrow  the  dispute  will  show  Hanoi  that 
there  is  a  basis  for  early  negotiation. 

A  wide  difference  does  exist  on  one  objec- 
tive. Hanoi  wants  the  Communist  Vletcong 
to  have  a  decisive  or  major  role  In  any  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  doesn't  want  any  part 
of  the  Vletcong.  That's  what  the  war  Is  all 
about.  We're  prepared  to  leave  this  Issue 
to  the  verified  decision  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam — If  Hanoi  is. 

The  Mansfield  speech  did  two  other  things ; 

For  the  United  States  it  closed  off  the  most 
serious  chink  In  the  unity  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  support  of  the  President's  military 
actions  In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Mansfzelo  has  been 
a  partial  critic  and,  more  recently,  a  reluc- 
tant advocate  of  the  President's  course.  His 
latest  speech  shows  that  Hanoi  might  as 
well  give  up  its  hope  that  disunity  within 
the  United  States  will  force  the  Government 
to  stop  defending  South  Vietnam . 

For  Hanoi,  the  Mansfield  q>eech  might  add 
credibility  to  Mr.  Johnson's  repeated  willing- 
ness to  negotiate.  The  Communists  have 
been  saying  that  the  President's  talk  of  peace 
was  only  a  coverup  for  his  desire  for  war. 
Not  true.  And  Mansfield,  speaking  as  one 
who  opposed  the  air  raids  to  the  north, 
makes  the  peace  overtures  even  more  mean- 
ingful. 


Monroe  County  Memorial  to  Mrs.  George 
R.  NftTure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  Monroe,  located  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  recently  held  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  Lillian 
Stewart  Navarre  Library  in  Monroe .  The 
ceremonies,  attended  by  Mayor  William 
J.  Agusta,  City  Director  Leonard  E.  Lets, 
Monroe  County  NAACP  Chapter  Presi- 
dent Charles  Campbell,  Jr.,  and  County 
Librarian  Mrs.  Karl  Daume,  and  others, 
celebrated  the  beginning  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fitting  memorial  to  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  citizens  ever  to  live  in 
Monroe  Coimty. 

If  true  citizenship  Is  involvement  for 
the  betterment  of  one's  community,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  Navarre  was  an  extraordi- 
nary citizen.    She  served  Monroe  as  a 
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Viember  of  the  board  of  educa- 
and  member  of  the  Mon- 
Historical    Society.    She 
State  of  Michigan  as  State 
uid  member  of  the  State  hous- 
commission.     Mrs.  Navarre's 
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gned  as  county  librarian  in  June 
August   1   as  the   effective  date, 
contiilued  to  serve  '^n  the  Michigan  State 
B<  lard,  being  named  chairman  in  De- 
ls S5. 

Nivarre    was    bom    in    Frenchtown 
April  5.  1889,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Stewart.     She  attended 
in  Frenchtown  and  graduated 
High  School  in  1906,  retaining 
Interest  in  the  school  and  its  ac- 
tbtoughout  her  life, 
at^nded  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
Lansing,  now  Michigan   State 
and    graduated    from    Michigan. 
Nortial  College  at  Ypsilanti,  now  East- 
University,  with  a  life  certifl- 
and  a  bachelor  of  pedagogy 
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in  addition  to  her  background  in  teaching 
and  education,  made  her  exceptionally  well 
fitted  for  the  State  work.  She  was  often 
called  as  a  ccmsultant  on  library  matters. 

Mrs.  Navarre  was  an  advocate  of  enlarged 
library  services  throughout  her  career  and 
the  merger  of  the  Monroe  County  Library 
and  the  Dorsch  Memorial  Library  of  Monroe 
was  largely  the  result  of  her  consistent  ef- 
forts. She  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
changes  in  State  law  necessary  to  Implement 
broadened  library   services. 

She  was  always  in  the  forefront  of  activi- 
ties publicizing  Monroe  County,  believing 
throughout  her  life  in  the  destiny  and  de- 
velopment of  the  county. 

One  of  her  projects  was  the  work  of  the 
Monroe  County  Historical  Society  In  en- 
hancing the  historical  heritage  of  the  regicjn. 
She  took  the  lead  In  marking  the  site  of 
old  St.  Antoine's  Catholic  Church  on  North 
Custer  Road,  the  first  church  in  the  region. 
The  site  already  had  been  marked  but  Mrs. 
Navarre  wanted  a  more  complete  marking 
and  a  better  setting  to  serve  as  a  sjrmbol  of 
the  religious  Ufe  of  the  pioneers. 

In  1949,  Mrs.  Navarre  was  appointed  to 
the  State's  housing  study  commission  by 
Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams.  She  was  nfimed 
to  represent  the  farm  housewife  in  the 
work  of  the  commission. 

A  member  of  the  Monroe  County  His- 
torical Society  since  its  reactivation  in  the 
1930's.  Mrs.  Navarre  was  elected  president  in 
January  1962. 


A  LiTETTMK  or  Dedication 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  George  R.  (Lillian 
Stewart)  Navarre  will  be  noted  with  sorrow 
by  many  citizens  of  the  county  in  which  she 
spent  her  lifetime. 

Few  residents,  men  or  women,  have  main- 
tained over  such  a  long  span  of  years  a  ded- 
ication to  citizenship  and  to  the  brotherhood 
of  man  as  did  Mrs.  Navarre. 

As  teacher,  librarian,  club  member,  his- 
torian, and  mentor,  her  life  touched  count- 
less numbers  of  county  residents  through 
the  years.  Her  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  county,  in  the  progress  of  its  communi- 
ties and  in  its  people  was  unflagging.  Her 
ofRcial  connections  with  the  schools — as  first 
a  teacher  and  then  a  school  board  member — 
and  as  a  librarian — both  at  county  and  State 
levels — were  well  known.  Her  interests  in 
civic  projects  of  all  kinds,  from  community 
center  to  community  planning,  are  perhaps 
lesser  known. 

She  lived  her  life  with  constant  thought 
and  dedication  to  the  responsibilities  of  cit- 
izenship. She  kept  herself  Informed  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics — religion,  politics,  in- 
ternational affairs,  civil  rights,  education 
and  many  others.  She  gave  freely  of  her 
time  for  countless  causes  she  regarded  as 
worthwhile  to  her  county  or  to  her  commu- 
nity or  to  her  township,  serving  on  many  di- 
verse advisory  committees  during  more  than 
half  a  century  of  active  adult  life. 

Not  only  was  she  a  dedicated  wife  and 
mother,  she  was  a  self-appointed  conscience 
to  many  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances. 
She  took  her  responsibilities  as  a  citizen 
seriously,  frequently  arranging  meetings  of 
I>eople  she  knew  whom  she  felt  should  be 
exchanging  views  on  this  or  that  subject  of 
current  interest. 

Years  after  most  of  her  contemporaries  had 
retired  and  left  the  battle  of  life  to  others, 
Mrs.  Navarre  continued  as  fresh  and  active 
a  role  in  community  affairs  as  others  many 
years  her  junior. 

An  outstanding  and  permanent  memorial 
to  her  dvlc  effort  is  Monroe  County's  U- 
brary  system.  She  pioneered  the  way  for  its 
development  with  relief  funds  in  the  early 
days,  later  with  penal  fines  money.  More 
recently,  her  devoted  work  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  planning  the  East  Side  library 
project. 


September  13,  1965 
*~  "^^^ 

Her  sincerity,  her  p\irpo«e,'  her  dedication 
to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  will  long 
inspire  her  many  friends  and  acquaintances, 
young  and  old. 


Peace  Corps  Volanteer  Tom  Hale  Serving 
io  Niger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Thursday,  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speal^er,  the  qual- 
ity of  Massachusetts  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers has  been  high  in  the  4  years  dur- 
ing which  they  have  served  in  all  con- 
tinents of  the  earth.  The  latest  issue 
of  the  Volunteer  magazine  contains  an 
article  by  Tom  Hale  of  Lexington,  Mass. 
who  is  serving  under  difficult  conditions 
In  the  recently  independent  country  of 
Niger. 

Tom  and  his  fellow  volunteers  have 
done  outstanding  work  In  developing 
improved  rural  attitudes  toward  the  need 
for  literacy  and  the  use  of  more  modern 
agricultural  techniques.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  article  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

C'est  dxt  PBO<ai:s  au  Nigck 
(By  Tom  Hale) 

TiLLABESi,  Niger. — The  43  volunteers  who 
arrived  in  Niamey  last  September  In  the 
third  Peace  Corps  group  to  Niger  had  been 
told  they  would  be  undertaking  a  difficult 
assignment.  Niger,  a  landlocked  seml- 
Saharan  coimtry,  is  one  of  the  least  devel- 
oped of  West  Africa's  newly  independent 
nations.  The  rugged  climate  and  the  isola- 
tion would  combine  to  undermine  the  morale 
of  the  new  voltmteers,  warned  the  Peace 
Corps  staff. 

After  nearly  a  year  the  Peace  Corps  project 
In  Niger  is  still  in  good  spirits,  a  little  worse 
for  wear  but  determined  to  assist  in  the 
effort  to  change  the  traditions  \rtilch  tie  most 
of  Niger's  people  and  her  economy  to  the 
past. 

All  illusions  volunteers  may  have  bad 
about  building  tangible  symbols  of  progress 
have  by  now  been  trodden  under  by  the  daily 
routine  of  teaching  nutrition  and  child  care, 
demonstrating  animal-drawn  agricultural 
equipment,  or  delivering  another  bundle  of 
booklets  to  a  rural-village  adult-literacy 
class.  Most  volunteers  have  managed  to 
adjust  to  the  desert  heat,  the  living  condi- 
tions in  locations  sometimes  hiuidreds  of 
kilometers  from  the  nearest  town,  and  the 
limited  variety  of  local  food  and  high  cost 
of  imports,  clothing,  and  hardware  in  the 
small  but  growing  capital  of  Niamey. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  volunteers  con- 
tinue their  work  at  upcountry  outposts  in 
Niger.    And  there  are  some  diversions. 

For  example,  hardly  a  volunteer  working 
with  agricultural  cooperatives  has  escaped 
the  shattering  arrival  of  Peace  C<Mrp6  Director 
C.  Payne  Lucas  at  some  distant  village  mar- 
ket. Lucas,  a  fervent  advocate  of  learning 
the  local  language,  at  first  Invariably  greeted 
the  village  chief  with  a  hetirty  "goodbye" 
usually  in  the  wrong  dialect. 

Most  volunteers  have  made  a  special  effort 
to  learn  either  Hausa  or  Djerma,  and  many 
can  handle  themselves  in  any  situation  with 
a  dialect,  while  a  few  speak  the  local  lan- 
guage fluently. 

Another  problem  Is  the  inferiority  complex 
bred  by  the  proximity  to  Nigeria,  a  com- 
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paratively  wealthy  country  on  Niger's 
southern  border  which  boasts  15  times  as 
many  people  and  a  modem  capital  city. 
Nigeria  is  a  weU-known  West  African  nation, 
but  try  to  convince  an  American  friend,  rela- 
tive, or  magazine-subscription  agency  that 
Niger  is  a  different.  Independent  country. 
Only  AUah  knows  how  much  maU  from  the 
United  States  is  filed  in  the  dead-letter  de- 
partments of  Niger's  neighbor  to  the  south. 

Transportation  has  been  another  prob- 
lem. In  the  wake  of  a  new  Peace  Corps 
policy  limiting  the  distribution  of  vehicles, 
many  volunteers  have  piirchased  horses  or 
camels.  Those  who  got  new  jeeps  discovered 
that  maintaining  a  vehicle  on  the  country's 
washboard  roads  Imposed  certain  obligations, 
xisually  repairing  tires.  Niger's  dirt  roads 
are  regularly  smoothed  by  a  tractor  which 
drags  a  wire  brush,,  and  half-Inch  brush 
slivers  which  break  off  la  the  road  find  their 
way  Into  Jeep  tires  with  alarming  frequency. 
While  no  one  has  approached  the  Peace 
Corps-Niger  record  of  11  flats  in  one  day, 
several  volunteers  are  now  considered  agr^g^ 
(adept)   in  the  fine  art  of  flat-fixing. 

Despite  a  few  gripes  about  the  minor  prob- 
lems of  life  in  Niger,  most  volunteers  are  en- 
couraged by  the  signs  of  progress — a  group  of 
fanners  learning  to  use  steel  plows  they  have 
purchased  with  the  aid  of  a  government- 
sponsored  credit  program;  a  villager  reading 
the  provisions  of  a  loan-repayment  form 
thanks  to  adult  literacy  classes;  a  rural 
mother  permitting  her  child  to  be  treated  at 
a  local  clinic;  and  Director  Lucas  greeting 
village  chiefs  using  the  proper  salutation  in 
the  right  dialect. 

C'est  du  progr^s  au  Niger. 


The  New  Era 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, an  editorial  entitled  "The  New  Era," 
taken  from  the  Pensacola  Journal  of 
Wednesday,  August  25.  It  tells  of  the 
very  fine  manner  In  which  the  August 
edition  of  Florida  Trend  magazine  re- 
counts the  amazing  growth  pattern  of 
northwest  Florida's  new  era. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  New  Era 

Behind  an  attractive  cover  portraying 
Pensacola's  Chemstrand  plant  in  its  Indus- 
trial radiance,  the  August  edition  of  Florida 
Trend,  magazine  tells  the  amazing  growth 
patterns  of  northwest  Florida's  new  era — a 
time  when  the  Panhandle  draws  Its  eco- 
nomic strength  from  chemicals,  pine  trees, 
and  tourists. 

The  cover,  typifying  our  area's  new-found 
niche  in  the  growing  chemical  industry, 
shows  northwest  Florida's  largest  Industrial 
plant  producing  nylon.  And  this  photo- 
graph, like  others  sprinkled  throughout  the 
more  than  20  pages  of  words  and  pictures 
on  northwest  Florida  and  Pensacola,  sets 
the  mood  for  a  moving  tribute  to  this  new 
era. 

Florida  Trend,  an  Influential  magazine  of 
business  and  industry,  sketches  the  recent 
economic  development  of  the  Panhandle 
and  all  of  north  Florida  in  a  seven-page  nar- 
rative, Including  many  photographs  of  Fort 
Pickens,  Pensacola,  and  Panama  City  deep- 
water  ports,  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  at  Port  St. 
Joe,    Armstrong    Corp    Co.,    at    Pensacola, 


Miracle  Strip  Beaches,  and  Pensacola  Naval 
Air  Station. 

But  the  real  story  of  Pensacola  is  sand- 
wiched into  a  16-page  report  sprinkled  with 
splashes  of  color  photography  and  words  be- 
fitting the  heritage  and  culture  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  oldest  cities.  This  section  portzays 
the  trxie  Pensacola  story,  its  four  centuries 
of  yesterda3r8,  the  contrasting  landmarks  and 
scenic  beauty,  the  importance  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  our  city's  past  and  future,  the  ex- 
cellent fishing  and  outdoor  recreational  ad- 
vantages, the  impact  of  the  golf  bug  and 
the  traditional  Pensacola  Open  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, the  various  industries  and  their  major 
roles  in  the  community. 

"Pensacola,"  says  Florida  Trend,  "is  not 
only  one  of  the  old  cities  of  the  United  States 
but  also  one  of  the  first  in  Florida  to  attract 
major  industrial  plants.  Its  port  (Pensacola 
has  the  largest  natural  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico):  its  proximity  to  choice  markets 
(New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Atlanta.  Birmingham, 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa  are  within  overnight 
access)  excellent  labor  resources  and  trans- 
portation advantages  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  prime  assets  by  industry." 

The  magazine  tells  of  Chemstrand  ("It  U 
the  world's  largest  wholly  unified  nylon 
plant"),  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  ("The  plant 
now  turns  out  1.S  million  pounda  of 
bleached  and  natural  kraft  papers  daily  from 
fotu:  enormous  machines."),  Helden  Newport 
Chemical  Corp.  ("One  of  the  pioneer  Indiis- 
tries  in  the  area,  having  been  established  in 
1024  to  process  turpentine,  pine  oil  and  resin 
from  pine  sttmipw.") ,  Armstrong  Cork  ("With 
about  500  employees  and  35  buildings  on  34 
acres  on  Pensacola  Bay,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.'S 
Pensacola  plant  dates  from  1930.") ,  Escambia 
Chemical  ("Employing  more  than  430, 
Escambia  Chemical  has  an  industrial  complex 
consisting  of  10  plants  on  a  2,100-acre  site 
at  Pace,  on  Route  90  outside  of  Pensacola.") 
and  others,  including  Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land, Florida  Drum  Co.  and  the  newest 
Southern  Plywood  Corp. 

Too,  there  is  the  miracle  strip :  "Tourism  is 
the  most  Important  Industry  along  the 
miracle  strip."  The  military  installations: 
"The  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station  is  known 
around  the  world  as  the  basic  training  center 
for  Navy  pilots.  Only  slightly  less  well 
known  is  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  the  largest 
such  base  in  the  United  States.  When  com- 
bined with  Eglin  Gulf  Test  Range,  which  ex- 
tends over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  the 
testing  of  Air  Force  weapons,  partlciularly 
rockets,  the  base  covers  nearly  45,444  miles." 
Panama  City  ccones  into  the  picture  with 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  and  its  $20  mllllon- 
a-year  payroll,  the  TJ3.  Mine  and  Defense 
Laboratory,  International  Paper  Co.  and  the 
new  Deer  Point  fresh  water  reservoir  which 
could  supply  a  city  the  size  of  Detroit. 

•Tenaacola's  major  industries  are  timber- 
oriented  and  chemical  plants,"  Florida  Trend 
says,  "taking  advantage  of  north  Florida's 
excellent  forests  or  proximity  to  the  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  oil  fields.  Many  business 
leaders  of  the  area  expect  the  Petro-chemical 
indiistry  to  grow  appreciably  in  the  future. 
"There  are  two  factors  behind  this  rea- 
soning; first,  oU  exploration  in  the  area  is 
expected  to  lead  to  major  finds;  and  second, 
the  development  of  barge  transportation, 
especially  after  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
la  completed,  will  mean  easier  access  to  raw 
materials  as  well  as  direct,  lost-cost  barge 
access  to  rich  northeastern  U.S.  markets  for 
petro-chMnioal  products." 

The  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  already 
rims  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Brownsville, 
Tex.  to  Carrabelle,  Fla.,  and  barges  busily 
ply  between  Pensacola  and  major  Louisiana 
and  Texas  ports.  When  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted some  years  hence,  it  will  connect  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  and  the  busy  Mississippi 
waterways  systems  with  the  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal which  stretches  from  Florida  north  to 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.     Industrial  de- 


velopment people  say  that  when  this  hap- 
pens, nximerouB  new  plants  wiU  locate  along 
its  shores  in  Florida  to  take  advantage  ot 
the  low-cost  transportation  it  wUl  offer." 

Florida   Trend   has   penned   an   excellent 
portrait. 


Myth  and  Reality  in  the  Subcontinent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  r^narks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
written  by  Joseph  Kraft,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  September  11,  1965: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  11,  1965] 

Mtth  and  Realitt  in  the  Sitbcontinint 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Fighting  over  Ka-shmlr  expresses  a  double 
refiisal  to  face  reality.  The  Pakistanis  still 
dream  dreams  that  they  can  push  around  a 
neighbor  five  times  their  size.  The  Indians 
still  dream  dreams  that  Communist  China  Is 
not  a  threat  to  their  security. 

In  these  conditions,  the  best,  likely  out- 
come is  not  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  is- 
sue— nice  as  that  might  be.  The  best,  likely 
outcome,  the  sensible  target  of  diplomatic 
efforts,  is  an  underlining  of  the  realities  that 
would  cause  both  sides  to  cease  from  assert- 
ing claims  they  cannot  safely  press  home. 

Having  meted  out  the  blame  evenly  to 
foreigners,  however,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the 
American  role.  This  country  has  at  stake 
many  lives,  and  its  good  name;  for  if  the  sub- 
continent collapses,  the  Asian  game  is  not 
worth  the  Vietnamese  candle.  But,  far  from 
having  InstUled  in  friends  and  allies  a  sense 
of  the  realities,  the  United  States  has  first 
nursed  their  illusions,  and  then,  when  these 
were  shattered  by  events,  been  rude. 

At  the  outset,  th«-e  was  the  pactomania 
period  that  followed  Korea.  Pakistan  t>e- 
came  the  favored  anti-Oommunist  cUent, 
keystone  of  the  SEATO  and  CENTO  alliances 
and  a  chief,  recipient  of  American  goodies. 
While  there  were  provisions  forbidding  use 
of  military  aid  against  India,  behind  these 
clauses  there  was  a  knowing  American  wink. 

The  wink  said  that  the  Pakistanis  were 
sturdy,  anti-Communist  Moslem  chape  vAio, 
armed  with  American  equipment,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  neutralist,  effete,  and 
slightly  Bolshy  Indians.  It  was  in  that 
spirit  that  the  Kennedys  threw  their  glamor- 
ous Mount  Vernon  gala  for  President  Ayub 
back  in  1961,  and  that  Lyndon  Johnson,  as 
Vice  President,  toured  Pakistan  and  struck 
up  his  famous  friendship  with  the  camel 
driver. 

Then  in  1962,  India  was  attacked  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  The  United  States 
embcu-ked  upon  a  program  of  mUitary  assist- 
ance to  New  Delhi.  That  aid,  offered  with- 
out any  return  pledge  for  a  settlement  on 
Kaahmir,  cultivated  the  Uluslon  that  this 
country  could  be  co\inted  on  to  stop  the 
Chinese  while  also  strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  Hindu  and  military  nationalists  in  In- 
dian politics.  Since  the  death  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru,  these  forces  have  been  steadily 
pushing  Prime  Minister  Shastri  toward  inte- 
gration of  Kashmir  into  India. 

With  the  United  States  giving  mUltary  aid 
to  India,  there  was  bound  to  be  a  cooling 
in  Pakistan's  love  affair  with  this  coimtry. 
Indeed,  by  the  fall  of  1962,  the  Pakistanis 
were  already  normalizing  border  relations 
with  Communist  China.  There  followed  an 
air  agreement  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
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frequent  Ivislts  of  Chinese  offlcials,  and  talk, 
at  least.    >f  aid. 

Instea(  of  accepting  the  Inevitable  In 
good  par  ,  this  country  reacted  with  a  show 
of  pique.  Par  a  starter,  there  was  the  stormy 
exchange  between  President  Johnson  and 
Pakistani  Foreign  Minister  Z.  A.  Bhutto 
when  th(  Foreign  Minister  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  participate  in  the  Kennedy  funeral 
ceremoni  ss.  The  President  put  aside  cere- 
mony to  Iress  down  the  Foreign  Minister  on 
the  subj«  ct  of  an  impending  visit  to  Pakis- 
tan by  C  ilnese  Premier  Chou  En-Lal.  The 
American  official  who  formally  bade  farewell 
to  Bhutto  I  was  so  embarrassed  by  the  episode 
that  he  <  ould  say  nothing  on  the  ride  from 
to  the  airport, 
bllowed  a  series  of  pinpricks  that 
nobody's  temper.  Secretary  Rusk 
offended  because  Foreign 
Bhutto  Instead  of  Joining  him  in 
lor  a  CENTO  meeting  chose  to  ac- 
President  Ayub  on  a  visit  to  Mos- 
Bbutto  dropped  a  few  loose  re- 
adout American  imperialism,  Presl- 
cancelled,  in  a  way  that  at 
abrupt,  a  scheduled  visit  to 
by  President  Ayub. 
n  July,  for  reasons  that  could  only 
Washington  postponed  Its  con- 
to  the  International  consortium 
founding  Pakistan's  superb  develop- 
It  was  in  those  clrcum- 
tiavlng  just  been  rebiiffed  in  the 
way,  that  Pakistan  made  the  de- 
force the  issue  on  Kashmir  which 
motion  all  the  present  trouble. 
mean  to  imply  that  the  United 
tfecause  It  was  first  too  sweet  and 
rough  to  Pakistan,  was  responsible 
Ightlng.  That  is  not  the  case  by 
meas\ire  of  cause  and  effect. 
record  teaches  some  lessons  of  Im- 
to  this  country. 

thing.  It   Is  almost  always  the 
interest  that   international   rela- 
conducted  on  a  basis  of  tact  and 
;  In  the  end,  this  country  tends 
for  explosions  of  temper.    Sec- 
are  always  deep  political  plt- 
u|idlscrlminatlngly  military  reactions 
of  Communist  aggression. 
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Key  vjc  Gaulle  Advisers  See  Hope  in 
Federal  Uaioii 


ED?TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Bon.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'uesday.  August  24. 1965 


Gaulle's 


Mr.  F  NDLEY. 
terpreta  tons   of 


Mr.  Speaker,  press  in- 
French   President    de 
news  conference  of  last  we^ 


leaves  t  le  impression  that  he  is  ada- 
mantly apposed  to  any  form  of  supra- 
nationa]ism — whether  by  means  of  the 
Comm<»i  Maiicet.  European  federation, 
or  a  wl(  er  Atlantic  federal  vmion. 

Certa  nly,  his  recent  moves  have  been 
toward  ]  "rench  indei>endence.  He  pulled 
France  <  >ut  of  Common  Markot  negotia- 
tions be  'Muae  he  did  not  want  majority 
vote  su  (stituted  for  national  veto — at 
least  ui^til  the  agricultural  issue  was 
settled. 

In  his 
that  by 
have  no 


press  conference  he  gave  notice 
1969  at  the  latest,  France  will 
part  of  the  present  Integrated 


commar  d  structure  of  NATO. 
In  his 


press  conference  he  also  said: 

I  do  ndt  believe  that  this  type  of  national 
abdlcaUct  would  be  Justified. 


By  "this  type"  he  meant  arrangements 
in  which  France  would  "take  a  back  seat, 
put  aside  Its  national  personsility  within 
international  organizations  constructed 
so  that  the  United  States  can  exercise, 
either  inside  or  from  outside,  a  dominant 
Influence  to  which  we  have  only  to  sub- 
mit." 

He  thus  qualified  his  criticism  of  "a 
federation  called  European,  which  would 
in  fact  be  Atlantic." 

Perhaps  De  Gaulle  is  gun  shy  of  alli- 
ances for  much  the  same  reasons  once 
set  forth  by  the  first  U.S.  President, 
George  Washington. 

In  his  farewell  address  Washington 
warned  that  alliances  could  be  entan- 
gling and  thus  impair  national  effective- 
ness. He  said  all  alliances,  in  all  time, 
have  been  subject  to  interruptions  and 
infractions. 

Still,  the  same  Washington  in  the 
same  speech  spoke  favorable  of  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  eflBcacy  of  the  Union. 

In  its  present  form  NATO  is  a  union 
but  a  very  imperfect  one.  Dressed  up 
with  a  command  structure  which  Wash- 
ington himself  might  well  describe  as 
"entangling,"  it  is  nonetheless  simply  an 
alliance.  As  such  it  Is  of  course  sub- 
ject to  the  same  historical  weaknesses 
which  were  just  as  obvious  in  Washtng- 
tion's  day  as  ours. 

Given  the  opportunity,  would  De 
Gaulle  embrace  a  federal-union  govern- 
ment for  "the  whole"  as  did  Washington 
in  an  earlier  era? 

Suggestions  that  the  answer  may  be 
aflannative  come  from  Clarence  K.  Streit, 
editor  of  Freedom  &  Union  magazine 
and  for  many  years  an  advocate  of  a 
NATO  federal  union  government.  He 
was  recently  in  Paris  interviewing  key 
advisers  to  President  de  Gaulle  on  the 
question  of  NATO's  future. 

Here  is  his  report,  prepared  for  the 
September  issue  of  the  magazine: 
Hope  fob  Atlantic  Federation  Found  in 
Thkee  De  Gaulle  Advisers 

The  main  thing  politically  speaking,  I  got 
from  my  recent  trip  to  Europe  was  greater 
cause  to  believe  that  the  best  hope  for  meet- 
ing both  the  OauUlfit  and  the  anti-Gaulllst 
difficulties,  which  Atlantic  unification  faces, 
lies  In  transforming  NATO  into  a  15-natlon 
federal  union. 

I  brought  back  also  a  greater  sense  of  the 
urgent  need  to  push  this  solution  forward 
more  energetically  on  both  shores  of  At- 
lantic, and  (perhaps  most  of  all)  In  the 
once  great — and  still  potentially  great — 
island  In  between.  This  urgency  stems  par- 
ticularly f  roih : 

Declining  European  confidence  in  the 
United  States  and  in  President  Johnson; 

Growing  pessimism  as  regards  the  danger 
of  a  currency  crash  precipitated  by  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound; 

Receding  belief  in  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Europe,  which  hitherto 
has  been  NATO's  main  cement,  coupled  with 
little  understanding  that  the  resulting  At- 
lantic disunion  allows  communism  to  ad- 
vance much  more  safely  through  a  monetary 
crash; 

Increasing  division  among  the  Europeans 
themselves,  along  with  stagnation  of  thought 
and  action,  as  a  result  of  the  coming  par- 
liamentary elections  in  Germany  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  presidential  election  in  France 
In  early  December. 

With  all  this  comes  the  growing  force  of 
two  approaching  deadlines.  The  first  is 
January  1,  1966,  when  the  Treaty  of  Rome 


ends  th:;  veto  power  in  the  Common  Market, 
as  regards  agricultural  and  a  number  of  other 
decisions — although  the  right  to  blackball 
a  new  member,  which  France  exercised 
against  British  entry,  would  continue.  The 
second  deadline  comes  on  August  24,  1969, 
when  the  NATO  treaty  will  have  been  In 
force  for  20  years,  and  the  provisions  in  it 
allowing  any  ally  to  withdraw  takes  effect. 

These  two  dates  are  now  generally  deemed 
disuniting  factors  becaiise  the  Gaullist  gov- 
emment  is  using  them  as  means  of  pressure 
to  retain  its  full  veto  power  In  the  Market 
and  to  secure  no  less  radical  revision  of  the 
NATO  treaty.  The  latter  revision,  we  shall 
see,  need  not,  however,  weaken  the  treaty;  it 
could  strengthen  Atlantlca. 

President  de  Gaulle  Is  now  the  only  power- 
ful active  force  in  Atlantlca,  thanks  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  having  defaulted  leadership 
in  this  region  ever  since  he  entered  the  White 
House.  Following  Washington's  example,  the 
other  Atlantic  capitals  now  confine  them- 
selves to  reacting  like  It,  more  or  less  queru- 
lovisly,  to  what  Paris  says  and  does.  Since 
President  de  Gaulle  is  thus  the  precipitating 
factor  in  the  situation,  I  would  now  turn 
to  my  main  point  and  give  some  of  the  new 
reasons  I  found  to  believe  that  Atlantic 
federation  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  hope 
for  effective  Atlantic  unification  at  present. 

Twelve  men  have  the  ear  of  President  de 
Gaulle,  according  to  an  article  In  May  Real- 
lt6s  by  the  well-informed  political  editor  of 
Le  Monde,  Pierre  Vlanason-Ponte.  Three  of 
the  12  have  been  friends  of  mine  for  periods 
ranging  from  15  to  36  years.  Two  of  them 
are  among  the  half-dozen  whom  the  General 
is  said  to  be  considering  as  possible  succes- 
sors. I  shall  refer  to  the  three  here  as  X,  7, 
and  Z.  On  this  trip,  I  saw  all  three — and  Z 
several  times. 

All  three  I  know  to  be  convinced  Atlantic 
Unionists  of  many  year^jFgitandlng.  Another 
of  the  12  shares  this  view,  to  my  knowledge; 
I  do  not  know  the  private  attitude  of  the 
other  eight.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
hopeful  significance  In  the  mere  fact  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  12  and  one-third 
of  the  six  are  Atlantic  Unionists.  Certainly 
this  fact  does  not  fit  into  the  picture  of 
President  de  Gaulle  that  pervails  In  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere.  Still  less  does  what 
my  three  friends  told  me. 

When  I  saw  X,  I  reminded  him  that: 

-Soon  after  he  had  come  to  power  with  the 
general,  I  had  asked  him,  in  1959,  to  use  his 
Infiuence  to  have  France  lead,  jointly  with 
the  United  States  or  alone  If  need  be,  in 
calling  the  proposed  convention  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  trtuisformlng  NATO  Into 
an  Atlantic  federation.  He  had  told  me  at 
the  time  that  he  hlmsef  was  ready  to  "go 
for"  In  this  direction,  but  must  consult  the 
general. 

After  that  consultation,  he  had  informed 
me  of  the  resxilt.  It  was  not  at  all  the  re- 
jection of  my  proposal  which  so  many  in 
Washington,  and  elsewhere,  would  have 
thought  "inevitable,"  by  their  reasoning  that, 
since  the  general  opposes  fedouUon  in  Eu- 
rope, and  also  the  present  U.S.  role  in  NATO 
and  the  Atlantic  Community,  he  must  a  for- 
tiori oppose  the  Atlantic  federal  union 
proposal.  The  answer  which  X  gave  me  was, 
Instead,  that  France  was  still  so  weak  that. 
If  It  took  this  Initiative,  Washington  would 
not  listen.  The  French  Government  would 
first  have  to  bring  to  an  end  the  war  then 
going  on  In  Algeria,  stabilize  the  franc,  and 
restore  the  economy. 

After  reminding  X  of  this  1959  talk  of  ours, 
I  pointed  out  that  all  three  of  these  condi- 
tions had  now  been  met:  The  Algerian  war 
was  ended.  The  franc  had  been  restored  to 
Its  1914  gold  value.  The  economy  was  so 
properous  that  France  for  several  years  had 
been  among  the  nations  with  the  greatest 
balance-of-payments  surplus.  In  the  light 
of  this  changed  situation,  I  asked,  what  was 
his  thinking  now  on  the  subject. 
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"I  have  been  giving  the  Atlantic  problem — 
and  the  long  view  of  It — a  great  deal  erf 
thought,  a  great  deal,  lately,"  he  answered. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  he  now  "had 
more  time  to  think"  another  was  that  In  a 
few  years  any  ally  would  be  free  to  withdraw 
from  NATO. 

"If  NATO  Is  going  to  remain  the  present 
purely  regional  military  pact  it  now  Is,"  he 
added,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  "It  is  fin- 
ished as  far  as  France  Is  concerned."  It 
must  be  revised  before  1969,  he  continued,  to 
Include  the  global  questions  that  affect  the 
Allies,  and  widened  also  to  Include  economic, 
monetary,  and  other  nonmilitary  affairs. 

Mere  revision  of  the  Atlantic  treaty,  I  said, 
was  not  enough.  Too  much  time  had  been 
lost.  A  change  as  revolutionary — but  as 
peaceful — as  the  change  from  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
In  U.S.  history  was  tht  only  prudent  solu- 
tion now.  The  time  had  come  to  raise  our 
Bights  to  this  level,  turn  from  patching  the 
obsolete  to  building  an  enduring  new  struc- 
ture. This  was  Imperative  if  only  because  of 
the  rising  threat  of  a  world  monetary  crash, 
and  the  resulting  depression,  from  which 
communism  alone  would  profity" 

When  our  13  States  had  13  different  dollars, 
this  monetary  chaos  and  consequent  danger 
of  social  upheaval  had  provided  the  Incentive 
then  for  the  revolutionary  change  from  al- 
liance to  federation.  Leadership  in  Atlantlca 
now  should  have  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and 
courage  to  harness  the  monetary  danger  now 
to  similar  constructive  alms.  Reverting  to 
the  opportunity  for  such  leadership  which  Its 
strengthened  position  now  gave  Prance,  I 
said: 

"The  Improvement  has  been  so  remarkable, 
in  fact,  that,  considering  the  situation  facing 
the  French.  British,  and  American  Govern- 
ments in  1959,  It  seems  to  me  that  France, 
with  the  weakest  cards,  had  done  much 
more  with  them  than  the  other  two." 

"That  Is  true  as  regards  Britain,"  Mon- 
sieur X  said,  "but  not  as  regards  yom:  coun- 
try. The  United  States  remains  the  world's 
strongest  power  by  far.  And  there  lies  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty.  The  result  Is  that  the 
relations  between  it  and  us,  and  the  other 
Western  European  nations,  remains  one  In 
which  the  latter  are  In  the  position  of  re- 
ceiving, or  asking,  while  Washington  is  In  the 
position  of  Lady  Boxmtiful,  granting  favors. 
This  Is  not  a  good  basis  for  friendly  rela- 
tions." 

To  X,  this  was  obviously  the  heart  of  the 
difficulty,  not  only  for  Prance  but  for  a  West- 
em  EiiTope  In  general.  I  believe  he  Is  right, 
both  as  regards  his  thinking  that  the  enor- 
mous iKwer  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
resulting  problem  of  balancing  it  fairly,  is 
the  main  problem  from  the  French  stand- 
point, and  also  as  regards  its  being  the  nub 
of  the  matter  for  the  other  Euroi>ean  allies. 

Clearly,  Monsieur  X  could  not  conceive  of 
the  United  States  sacrificing  any  of  its  power 
that  mattered,  least  of  all  Its  power  to  go  It 
alone  or  handle  as  It  thought  best  the  Inter- 
ests It  now  has  "all  round  the  globe."  The 
"State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment feel — enjoy — the  power  they  now  wield, 
and  naturally  want  to  keep  It."  It  was 
equally  Inconceivable  to  X  that  any  self- 
respecting  Europeans  could  remain  In  the 
position  of  "accepting"  whatever  minor  con- 
cessions Washington  might  accord  (grant) 
them,  while  remaining  In  the  driver's  seat. 

I  answered  that  I  could  understand  this 
feeling  In  France  and  In  Europe,  and  agreed 
that  there  could  be  no  real  solution  of  the 
problem,  so  long  as  the  relationship  of  the 
European  nations  with  the  United  States 
remained  on  the  present  basis  of  national 
Bovereignty.  No  matter  what  sUces  were  cut 
off  It,  the  result  would  still  be  baloney; 
Washington  would  remain  a  dominant  giant, 
towering  above  Its  European  allies.  But  the 
American  federal  system,  I  reminded  him, 
I^d  long  assured  a  fair  and  yet  workable 


arrangement  between  large  and  small  States 
by  Its  Senate-House  balance.  This  balance 
was  made  possible  becatise  the  essential  unit 
In  a  Federal  Union  is  the  sovereign  citizen, 
not  the  sovereign  state,  as  in  an  alliance. 

A  Federal  Union — as  my  friend,  X,  knew 
from  our  previous  communications— safe- 
guards the  equal  status  of  each  sovereign 
citizen  In  both  his  roles — as  citizen  of  his 
own  state  or  nation,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Union.  In  the  former  capacity,  he  would 
retain,  in  an  Atlantic  Federation,  equal  vot- 
ing power  in  the  Senate.  The  national  gov- 
ermnent  would  lose  its  power  to  Instruct  and 
recall  the  nation's  Senators,  since  they  would 
be  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible 
only  to  the  citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  the  citizen  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  Union  would  gain  equal  voting 
power  with  all  other  citizens  of  the  Union 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  since  the 
number  of  these  Representatives  from  each 
nation  would  be  proportionate  to  Its  popu- 
lation. The  equality  of  the  sovereign  citi- 
zen, whether  he  lived  In  the  smallest  or  the 
largest  nation,  was  further  assvued  by  the 
fact  that  the  consent  of  both  Senate  and  the 
House  would  be  required  for  action. 

"Once  the  NATO  alliance  is  turned  into  a 
Federal  Union,"  I  concluded,  "France  and 
our  other  allies  would  no  longer  be  faced 
with  the  U.S.  Government's  colossal  power. 
The  basic  relationship  thereafter  would  be 
the  equal  democratic  one  of  sovereign  citi- 
zen to  sovereign  citizen.  Each  citizen  of 
France,  and  of  every  European  nation  In  the 
Union,  would  enjoy  the  same  voting  power 
as  would  every  American  citizen,  In  electing 
his  representatives  in  both  Federal  Houses, 
and  In  choosing  the  Federal  Executive.  The 
combined  voting  strength  of  the  Eviropean 
nations  In  the  Senate  would  guarantee  each 
of  them  against  American  domination  re- 
sulting from  Its  huge  population,  and  the 
combined  voting  strength  of  the  American 
members  of  the  House  would  safeguard  the 
United  States  against  domination  by  any 
European  bloc  In  the  Senate." 

Our  Federal  Union  association.  Monsieur 
X  already  knew,  has  long  been  working  to 
get  the  United  States  to  Invite  its  NATO 
allies  to  explore  the  possibility  of  transform- 
ing the  present  govemment-to-govemment 
relation  to  this  federal  cltizen-to-cltlzen  one. 
I  pointed  out  that  we  have  made  substantial 
progress,  especially  In  recent  years.  In  gain- 
ing influential  support  for  this  proposal.  I 
cited  evidence  of  this  with  which  our  readers 
are  familiar,  but  which  is  news  to  most 
Europeans,  because  their  press,  like  the  U.S. 
press,  has  not  reported  It. 

"A  major  obstacle  we  now  face"  I  went  on, 
"Is  that  most  Americans  think  that  such  an 
offer  would-be  naive  because  they  assume, 
from  the  reports  they  read  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  statements,  that  France  would  In- 
evitably reject  it.  But  suppose  that  we 
should  nonetheless  succeed  In  our  efforts; 
suppose  that  Washington  should  propose  to 
its  NATO  allies  that  their  delegates  explore 
with  ours  ,ln  a  convention  the  Atlantic  fed- 
eration Idea.  What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  response  here?" 

After  a  thoughtful  pause,  Monsleiir  X 
answered  slowly:  "If  the  United  States  made 
such  an  offer  of  federal  union.  It  would 
change  the  situation  radically  for  us,  and  all 
concerned.  Personally,  I  would  be  happy  to 
participate  In  such  a  convention." 

He  thought  this  favorable  reaction  would 
be  general  In  Europe,  where  thinking  on  the 
future  of  Atlantlca  and  of  Europe  was  now 
very  confvised.  He  was  clearly  troubled 
himself  about  their  future,  and  skeptical 
that  Washington  In  the  foreseeable  future 
would  offer  such  a  Federal  answer  to  the 
problem.  He  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
talk  with  any  U.S.  Senators  or  Members  of 
the  House  who  were  thinking  along  such 
lines. 


I  then  explained  the  two  approaches  to 
such  action  which  American  supporters  of 
It  are  now  considering: 

1.  Governor  Rockefeller's  proposal  that 
the  purpose  of  the  convention  be  to  seelc 
agreement  on  a  solemn  declaration  that  the 
eventual  goal  Is  to  turn  NATO  Into  a  Federal 
Union,  and  to  fix  a  tentative  timetable  for 
achieving  it  by  stages. 

2.  The  idea  of  harnessing  the  present 
monetary  danger  to  the  Atlantic  Union  cart 
by  calling  the  convention  to  "explore  the 
possibility  of  crating  a  common  Atlantic 
currency,  'and  related  matters.' "  I  stressed 
the  Impcwtance  of  the  three  words  so  quoted : 
They  allowed  the  convention  to  explore  also 
the  political,  military,  nuclear,  and  economic 
matters  that  are  tightly  related  to  the  mone- 
tary question,  and  thus  tackle  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  as  did  our  Convention  In  1787. 

Monsieur  X  agreed  that  the  monetary  peril 
was  now  a  much  better  motive  power  for 
Atlantic  Union  than  was  the  military  one. 
He  also  agreed  that  It  was  essential,  however, 
to  assure  that  the  "related  matters"  were 
added  to  It.  He  saw  constructive  possibili- 
ties, too,  in  having  the  convention  aimed  at 
agreement  on  federation  as  the  eventual 
goal,  and  on  target  years  for  transition  to  it 
In  the  monetary,  economic, jiuclear,  military, 
and  political  areas.  I  got  the  impression 
from  his  attitude  toward  both  approaches 
that  It  might  be  best  to  combine  them. 

About  an  hoiu:  later  that  day  I  had  a  talk 
with  my  old  friend.  Monsieur  Y,  In  the  key 
office  he  occupies.  I  told  him  of  the  answer 
X  had  given  (In  boldface  type,  page  4)  to  my 
question.    T  found  It  very  significant. 

"The  readiness  of  X  to  participate  In  such 
a  Federal  Convention  means  he  believes  It 
would  have  the  general's  support,"  Y  com- 
mented at  once.  'His  (X]  participation  would 
be  interpreted  by  everyone  to  mean  the 
project  had  the  Gaiillist  stamp  of  approval." 

This  Indicated  to  me  that  Y  considered 
X  very  close  indeed  to  President  de  Gaulle's 
thinking  on  this  subject. 

Before  telling  of  my  talk  with  X.  I  asked 
Y  the  same  question  that  I  had  asked  X.  Y 
thought  the  European  and  especially  the 
French  reaction  to  such  an  offer  would  de- 
pend a  good  deal  on  its  timing.  He  ex- 
plained he  meant  that  action  to  revise  the 
NATO  treaty  must  start  "well  before  1969. 
when  any  ally  can  withdraw,"  and  that  "be- 
tween now  and  1969  there  will  come  a  mo- 
ment when  such  an  American  proposal  to 
federate  would  go  o\Ar  big."  I  suggested  that 
this  mconent  might  be  hastened  by  the 
danger  of  devaluation  of  the  pound  bringing 
the  monetary  crisis  to  a  head  this  autumn. 
He  agreed  it  might  weU  be  the  preclpating 
factor. 

Before  coming  to  Paris  I  had  sent  Y  the 
statement  which  Senator  Frank  Carlson  had 
made  May  31,  on  the  occasion  of  his  coming 
on  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Union  associa- 
tion. In  It  the  Senator  had  urged  that  "all 
In  NATO  cease  blaming  our  towering  troubles 
on  this  or  that  ally"  and  "begin  to  explore, 
as  our  forefathers  did,  whether  the  basic 
faiilt  does  not  lie  in  the  alliance  structiu-e 
Itself." 

The  statement  went  on  to  back  Governor 
Rockefeller's  Federal  Union  proposal.  The 
Senator's  concluding  paragraphs  are  given 
in  the  box  below. 

My  friend  Y  told  me  that  on  his  own 
initiative  he  had  personally  given  the  full 
Carlson  statement  to  President  de  Gaulle, 
becatise  he  found  It  so  Important.  When  he 
saw  the  President  eigaln  a  few  days  later,  he 
continued,  the  general  had  told  him  that  he 
found  the  statement  very  Interesting,  and 
had  added: 

"When  the  time  ccane  for  us  to  get  down 
to  fundEunentals  with  our  American  ally,  I 
shall  keep  In  mind  Senator  Carlson's  state- 
ment." 

I  am  not  sure  how  to  interpret  these 
cryptic  words,  but  was  pleased  to  find  that 
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all  this  be  accounted  for  by  those 
the  view  of  President  de  Gaulle 
State  Department  and  echoed  by 
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D.S.  Atlantic  Federal  offer  is  so  sure 
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my  friend  Z,  to  whom  I  repeated 

dered  them  a  favorable  reaction. 

it  would  seem  a  favorable  sign  that 
x>r's  strong  Federal  statement  not 
thus  read  by  tlie  general  but  was 
~  as  out  of  the  question.     Nor 


Obviously  the  goal  of  Federal  Union  In- 
volves great  difficulties — but  I  believe  they 
are  much  less  "towering  and  troubling"  than 
thoee  which  President  Johnson  agrees  we 
face  by  our  present  course. 

It  will  take  time,  of  course,  to  reach  this 
goal — and.  how  much  time  de  we  have  left? 
We  miist  speed  action — ^and  we  shall  hasten 
it  greatly  merely  by  Joining  with  ova  allies 
in  a  solemn  Declaration  that  oui  final  ob- 
jective ia  an  Atlantic  Union.  When  we  have 
reached  that  agreement,  can  we  not  agree  on 
a  tentative  timetable  for  reaching  the  goal? 

Once  we  Americans  decided  to  send  men 
to  the  Moon,  we  fixed  a  time  for  achieving 
even  that  unprecedented  goal — and  our  At- 
lantic goal  is  not  unprecedented.  In  our 
own  history  we  have  the  best  of  precedents 
for  Federal  Union  of  the  Free.  It  must  en- 
courage us  to  lead  now  in  this  enterprise  of 
bringing  more  df  Heaven  down  to  Earth — 
a  tr\ily  "towering"  enterprise,  but  not  a 
troubling  one. 


Schweitzer  Monament:  His  ''Reverence 
for  Life" 


^neral  is  moved  only  by  delusions 
and    nationalistic    aims,    why 
a  magazine  as  Freedc»n  &  Union 
n  his  establishment — let  alone  re- 
p  >arently   more    consideration   there 
the  White  House?     Is  the  answer 
1  hat  the  federation  we  urge  gives  the 
against   any   nation   doml- 
i|tlantica — and  that  what  the  gen- 
sertu  to  block  is  not  closer  union 
United  States  but  any  solution  of 
relationship  that  lets  Washing- 
to  dominate? 
Ifeaving  Monsieur  Y.  I  saw  that  eve- 
third  friend  among  the  dozen  "who 
Gaulle's  ear" — ^Monsietu-  Z.     I  had 
a  couple  of  times  before  since  ar- 
Paria,  and  knew  that  he  too  believed 
General's  door  remained  open  to  a 
>ffer  by  Washington  to  explore  At- 
fcrteratlon.    I  told  him  of  my  talks 
Y.     (All  three  have  known  each 
course,  for  many  years,  but  each 
interested  in  what  the  other  two 
to  me  on  our  common  concern.) 
Y's  view  of  the  significance  of  X's 
my  question  and  interpreted  it  in 
same   way.    He   was   pleased   to 
Y  had  handed  Senator  CablsoWb 
ederal  iinlon  to  the  Oenn^  and  got 
he  did.    Monsieur  Z  made  sotne 
suggestions — ^which    I    cannot   di- 
what  should  be  done  next  to 
our  cause  in  France. 

with  X  and  Y  clearly  encouraged 

Atlantic  Union  views  and  hopes  he 

expressed  to  me.    They  left 

the  conclusion  which  I  myself 

my  talks  with  all  three  De  Gaull- 

that  day — June  23 — and  expressed 

in  my  notebook  in  these  words: 

in  the  thougfht  that  if  the 

States  offers  Federal  Union  to  France 

a  good  reception."    They  left  Z, 

did  me,  cheered  by  the  most  opti- 

c^nclusion  I  heard  that  day.    It  came 

Y;  his  parting  words  when  I 

office  were  these: 

mow,  mon  cher,  I  think  that  one  of 
practically  everyone  \b  going  to 
and  find  he  was  an  Atlantic  Feder- 
along." 

— Clakence  Strut. 
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^tement  by  Senator  Carlson,  re- 
in Mr.  Streit's  article,  was  Is- 
31.    In  it  the  Kansas  Repub- 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Committee  urged  Atlantic  Fed- 
Here  was  his  concluding 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9.  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  and  is  being  writ- 
ten on  the  life  of  Albert  Schweitzer, 
world  citizen.  He  has  been  criticized  by 
scxne  who  say  that  his  jungle  hospital 
and  his  {^iproach  to  helping  the  Africans 
was  old-fakiioned.  Perhaps  his  methods 
were  outdated,  but  the  philosophy  which 
carried  him  through  his  work  is  as  up- 
to-date  as  the  most  modei'n  medical 
laboratories  of  civilized  society.  Tlie 
philosophy  of  Dr.  Schweitzer,  "reverence 
for  life,"  is  timeless.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  modem  day 
Peace  Corps.  It  is  the  ideal  for  which 
Albert  Schweitzer  foresook  the  comforts 
of  civilization  and  thereby  kindled  the 
imagination  of  the  world.  I  am  sure  it  is 
this  "reverence  for  life,"  which  si>a]:^s 
the  youths  of  oui-  country  to  volimteer 
for  the  Peace  Cori>s  and  continue  the 
"Great  White  Father's"  work  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  John  Griffin,  associate  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  was  one  of  the 
few  who  saw  Dr.  Schweitzer  at  work  in 
his  African  jungle  hospital.  Mr.  Griflln's 
cold  and  analytical  but  nontheless  in- 
spiring article  which  was  published  in 
the  September  6,  1965  issue  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  follows: 

Schwhtzer  MoNtrMENT  His  "Reverence 
FOR  Life" 

(By  John  Griffin) 

Albert  Schweitzer  was  many  things  in  the 
90  years  just  ended  by  death  in  his  east  Africa 
hospital. 

He  was  a  Renaissance  figure  who  won 
youthful  fame  in  music,  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, and  then  a  half  century  ago,  left  civiliza- 
tion to  become  the  world's  most  famous 
missionary  doctor. 

As  a  Peace  Corps  official  last  year,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  him  in  the  image 
most  of  the  world  carries — the  elderly  figure 
with  the  sun  helmet,  white  hair  and  mus- 
tache working  with  the  natives  in  a  river- 


side hospital  surrotmded  by  the  vast  African 
Jungle. 

And  yet  Schweitzer's  place  in  history  will 
not  be  marked  by  the  patchwork  of  rough 
buUdings  he  has  constructed  on  a  hillside  by 
the  vast  Ogooue  River. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  his 
work  will  continue.  Doubtless  the  founda- 
tion that  bears  his  name  could  raise  many 
minions. 

But  it  is  an  irony  of  Schweitzer's  passing 
that  his  memory  may  best  be  served  by  re- 
placing his  life's  work  with  a  new  hospital 
designed  for  the  Africa  of  today  and  the  fu- 
ture. 

For  it  is  no  great  secret  or  scandal  that  in 
many  ways  the  great  doctor  and  his  hospi- 
tal were  as  out  of  date  as  the  colonial -era 
pith  helmet  he  wore. 

In  his  devoutly  paternal  way,  he  viewed 
the  Africans  as  intellectual  children  who 
would  be  m<»'e  comfortable  In  a  hospital  with 
living  facilities  as  primitive  as  their  villages. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  Schweitzer's 
passing  is  that,  while  he  may  leave  such  a 
hospital,  he  leaves  no  Africans  behind 
trained  to  staff  it. 

And  jret  the  Ftench  and  others,  in  Gabon 
and  elsewhere  In  Africa,  have  provided  well- 
used  modem  hospitals  and  have  shown  that 
"natives"  can  be  trained  as  doctors,  nurses, 
and  technicians. 

The  real  monument  to  Schweitzer  is  not  a 
ramshackle  hospital  on  a  lonely  hillside, 
although  he  and  this  hospital  have  saved 
many  thousands  of  lives. 

llie  monument  is  that  he  gave  up  a  life 
of  greatness  to  live  what  has  been  called 
a  phUosophy  of  great  simplicity. 

He  has  identified  this  philosophy  as 
"reverence  for  life."  It  says  that  man  has 
a  duty  to  care  about  other  living  things, 
including  the  suffering  of  his  fellow  men. 

Albert  Schweitzer  is  great,  then,  as  one  of 
the  world's  great  sjrmbols  of  humanitarian 
ideals. 

No  bickering  over  his  outdated  ideas  on 
medical  faculties  and  the  capabilities  of 
Africans  should  overshadow  the  fact  he  was 
the  Peace  Corps  60  years  before  it  was 
foxinded. 

Many  have  and  will  continue  to  improve 
on  his  approach  and  methods.  Few  will 
find  a  better  view  of  man's  duty  in  this 
world. 
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The  Alliance  for  Progress: 
and  Force 


A  New  Face 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALIFOBIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  30,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
many  fine  accomplishments,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  still  has  a  long  and  difficult 
road  to  travel  if  it  is  to  achieve  the  bright 
objectives  that  were  so  bravely  set  forth 
4  years  ago. 

But  as  John  Goshko  points  out  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday,  a  new  and  construc- 
ttve  force  has  come  to  the  Alliance  in 
the  presence  of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  He  deserves  our  com- 
mendation for  his  recent  Intensive  and 
successful  tour  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  thla  arUcle  for 
our  colleagues'  consideration  and 
attention: 


Vaughn  Squeezes  Love  Into  Latin  Alliance 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

"What  it  means,"  said  the  U.S.  official,  "is 
that  the  bankers  are  giving  way  to  the  Peace 
Corps  types." 

Standing  by  the  edge  of  a  dusty  road  in 
rural  Ecuador,  the  official  was  referring  to  a 
speech  that  had  just  been  delivered  in  perfect 
Spanish  by  a  red-haired  "gringo"  named  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn.  He  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  at  that 
moment  2  weeks  ago,  he  was  midway  through 
a  17-day,  26,000-mile  tour  of  Mexico,  El  Sal- 
vador, Panama,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru. 

His  objective,  hammered  at  in  an  endless 
chain  of  speeches,  was  to  assure  Latin  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  stUl  looms 
large  in  the  affections  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. He  delivered  this  message  in  terms 
that  were  distinctly  different  from  the  tone 
with  which  Washington  has  addressed  the 
Latins  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Instead  of  the  lectures  on  budget  balancing 
and  currency  stabilization  that  the  Latins 
have  come  to  expect  from  visiting  U.S.  offi- 
cials, Vaughn  talked  mostly  of  the  "human 
side"  of  the  Alliance  and  of  how  President 
Johnson  regards  the  ambitious  scheme  for 
social  and  economic  change  as  the  Latin 
American  counterpart  of  the  Great  Society. 

"AYAYA    VAUGHN" 

Today,  Vaughn  is  back  at  his  desk  in 
Washington.  But  the  reasons  for  his  trip 
are  fixed  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  images  that 
arose  as  he  traveled :  the  Aymara  Indians  on 
Bolivia's  windswept  Altiplano  hoisting  him 
to  their  shoulders  amid  shrill  cries  of  "Ayaya 
Vaughn"  ("Long  Uve  Vaughn");  the  elderly 
woman  in  the  slums  of  Santiago,  Chile,  who 
gave  Vaughn  an  apple  because  she  wanted 
to  do  something  for  "a  friend  of  President 
Kennedy";  the  children  in  a  Salvadorean  vil- 
lage who  had  been  taught  by  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  to  tootle  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" on  their  grabbag  collection  of  instru- 
ments. 

Each  of  these  incidents,  spontaneous  and 
free  of  government  premedita.tion,  illustrates 
the  basic  vein  of  goodwill  that  exists  toward 
the  United  States  among  Latin  Americans. 
It  is,  however,  a  goodwill  rooted  in  a  situa- 
tion that  poses  a  special  problem  for  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Vaughn  himself  met  this  problem  in  No- 
gales,  Chile,  where  he  visited  an  emergency 
housing  center  for  people  made  homeless  by 
recent  earthquakes.  The  residents,  who 
were  building  a  makeshift  town  square,  told 
Vaughn  and  U.S.  Ambassador  Ralph  Dun- 
gan  that  they  planned  to  name  it  "John  F. 
Kennedy  Plaza"  and  Inquired  if  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  could  provide  a  bust  of  the  late 
President. 

It  was  only  the  latest  in  a  flood  of  similar 
requests  that  the  Embassy  has  received  from 
all  corners  of  Chile.  But,  as  Embassy  offi- 
cials admitted  under  questioning,  they  have 
yet  to  be  asked  for  a  bust  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

the  KENNEDY   ERA 

It  is  clear  that  United  States  popularity 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  AlUance  built  up 
during  the  Kennedy  era  has  steadily 
declined. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  was  inevitable. 
President  Kennedy,  as  the  creator  of  the 
Alliance,  as  a  visitor  to  Latin  America  and  as 
a  man  who  died  a  mart3rr'B  death,  was  hard 
to  replace  in  the  favor  of  Latin  audiences. 

Even  more,  however,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's lack  of  "image"  in  Latin  America 
has  been  the  result  of  the  personnel  and  the 
policies  directed  at  hemispheric  problems 
since  Mr.  Johnson  entered  the  White  House. 
But  this,  as  the  official  standing  In  the  dusty 
road  said,  is  changing. 

Essentially,  the  story  can  be  summarized 
in  the  differences  between  two  men. 
Vaughn,  the  people-oriented  son  of  a  Mon- 


tana cowboy  who  entered  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  the  Peace  Corps;  and  his  prede- 
cessor, Thomas  C.  Mann,  the  prototype  of 
what  the  administration  likes  to  call  the 
"hard-nosed  professional"  in  diplomacy. 

Until  now,  the  story  has  centered  on  Maim, 
whom  President  Johnson  invested  with  the 
Joint  titles  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance.  A  specialist  in  economic  matters, 
he  was,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  "the  one 
clear  voice"  of  U.S.  Latin  American  poUcy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Alliance 
made  striking  advances  under  Mann's  prod- 
ding. But  these  had  to  do  with  growth 
rates  and  other  matters  most  readily  meas- 
urable by  the  bar  graphs  that  are  under- 
stood and  appreciated  only  by  economists. 

While  this  focus  may  have  been  necessary, 
it  was  hardly  the  heady  stuff  to  which  the 
Latins  had  become  accustomed  in  the  Ken- 
nedy period.  Nor  were  matters  helped  any 
by  the  austere,  reserved  Mann's  impatience 
with  the  Latin  love  of  ceremony  and  by  his 
tendency  to  hector  the  Latins  in  school- 
masterly fashion. 

In  short,  if  the  Alliance  has  prospered 
materially  these  past  2  years,  it  has  starved 
emotionally.  And,  as  a  result,  it  has  fallen 
prey  to  a  restless  discontent  that  has  caused 
critics  to  write  the  Alliance  off  as  Just  an- 
other foreign  aid  program. 

Now.  the  administration  apparently  has 
elected  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and 
attempt  to  relnfuse  the  Alliance  with  some 
of  its  old  zeal.  In  this,  the  45-year-old 
Vaughn  has  emerged  as  the  operative  figure. 
His  background  seems  to  be  excellent.  He 
visited  Mexico  as  a  teenager,  studied  Span- 
ish in  college  and  taught  it  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  His  two  decades  of 
Government  work  included  service  as  cul- 
tural affairs  officer  and  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  representative  in  Afri- 
ca and  Latin  America.  He  was  Director  of 
the  Latin  American  program  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  then  became  Ambassador  to  Pan- 
ama. 

But  Vaughn,  who  inherited  the  Latin 
American  portfolio  when  Mann  moved  up  to 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  has  been  an  im- 
known  quantity.  Overshadowed  by  Mann 
and  bogged  down  by  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis  during  his  first  weeks  in  office,  his 
views  on  overall  Latin  policy  did  not  reg- 
ister clearly. 

In  the  cornfields  and  housing  projects  of 
Latin  America,  however,  they  came  through 
loud  and  distinct.  Essentially,  he  said  the 
future  emphasis  of  the  Alliance  must  be  on 
the  "human  sector" — on  providing  the  slum 
dweller  and  campesino  with  the  education 
and  care  that  will  take  him  into  the  main- 
stream of  modem  life. 

Perhaps  he  summarized  it  best  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff  in  Santiago. 
Noting  that  he  had  been  a  bvu-eaucrat  for 
almost  20  years,  Vaughn  said  he  wondered 
why  bureaucrats  were  so  afraid  to  use  the 
word  "love"  in  talking  about  American  ef- 
forts to  help  underdeveloped  nations  and 
people. 

"Tom  Mann,"  said  one  listener,  "would 
have  gagged  before  he  got  a  line  like  that 
out." 

The  diffident  and  soft-spoken  Vaughn  pep- 
pers his  remarks  with  such  unabashed  senti- 
ments. On  the  career  Foreign  Service,  for 
example : 

"If  I  had  my  way,  every  yotmg  Ftweign 
Service  crfBce  who  now  spends  his  early  career 
stamping  visas  would  be  forced  to  put  in 
2  years  with  the  Peace  Corps  or  2  years  in 
private  business  as  a  salesman  or  an  assist- 
ant assembly-line  foreman — anything  that 
would  teach  them  how  to  deal  with  people 
and  get  along  with  them." 

Regarding  the  future  of  the  Alliance, 
Vaiighn  cites  a  long  list  of  projects  ranging 
from  what  he  describes  vaguely  as  "buUdlng 
institutions"  to  the  "need  to  convince  the 


wealthy  Latins  that  they  should  take  their 
money  out  of  their  European  and  North 
American  bank  accounts  and  put  it  into  the 
development  of  their  respective  countries." 
But  the  major  need,  he  adds,  is  educa- 
tion. "And  by  that  I  don't  mean  buUding 
classrooms.  I  mean  upgrading  the  quality 
of  education  from  the  primary  to  the  uni- 
versity level,  training  more  teachers  and  im- 
proving the  skUls  of  those  who  are  already 
there." 

In  ChUe,  Vaughn  points  out.  only  30  of 
every  100  children  who  enter  the  first  grade 
finish  primary  school.  "Yet  Chile  is  one  of 
the  more  advanced  countries  educationally. 
It  just  shows  how  much  there  is  to  be  done 
in  the  education  field.  If  it's  not  done,  the 
Latins  are  licked  before  they  start." 

Despite  their  zeal  to  strike  out  in  new 
directions,  Vaughn  and  his  associates  are 
careful  to  stress  that  the  new  emphasis  does 
not  mean  a  repudiation  of  Mann's  basic  ap- 
proach to  Latin  America.  What  is  being 
done  now,  they  insist,  is  only  the  next 
logical  step.  J 

"UntU  now,"  Vaughn  says,  "the  emphasis 
had  to  be  on  economics.  There  were  several 
countries  that  had  to  be  baUed  out  of  bad 
financial  fixes,  and  there  had  to  be  a  drive 
for  the  basic  economic  changes  like  income 
tax  reform  and  agrarian  reform. 

"Now,  14  of  the  19  Latin  countries  In  the 
alliance  at  least  have  such  reform  laws  on 
the  books.  Basic  economic  development  has 
reached  a  point  where  much  of  it  can  be 
turned  over  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  other  lending  agencies,  and  now 
we  can  concentrate  the  direct  U.S.  aid  on 
the  social  sector." 

In  addition,  Mann,  who  now  is  third-rank- 
ing man  in  the  State  hierarchy,  has  general 
authority  over  U.S.  policy  in  all  underde- 
veloped areas  and  thus  continues  to  have  the 
final  say  on  Latin  American  matters.  He 
also  continues  to  be  Lyndor  Johnson's  prin- 
cipal adviser  on  the  area  and  is  expected  to 
remain  so. 

"But."  says  one  State  official  who  has 
worked  under  both  men.  "despite  their  dif- 
ferent personalities  and  approach,  there's 
really  no  dispute  between  Tom  and  Jack. 

"Mann  is  svu-e  to  step  in  when  there's  an 
important  economic  question  up  for  discus- 
sion or  when  it's  something  involving  Mexico 
(a  country  where  Mann  served  as  Ambassa- 
dor and  in  which  he  retains  a  special  inter- 
est) .  But  the  social  development  field  Just 
isn't  his  cup  of  tea.  and  he's  sure  to  leave 
what's  done  there  pretty  much  up  to 
Vaughn." 

The  implication  seems  to  be  that  while 
Mann  will  remain  overseer  of  the  administra- 
tion's Latin  American  strategy,  the  cheice 
of  tactics  wlU  be  left  to  Vaughn. 

In  exercising  this  choice,  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  heed  the  admonition  once  advanced 
by  a  now-forgotten  Latin  American  states- 
man: "You  must  remember  that  your  money 
is  important  to  us.  But  it  is  not  all  that  we 
want.  We  want  your  attention  and  yovu-  af- 
fection as  well.  We  are  like  a  woman  that 
way." 


The  U.N.  Embargo  Against  Red  China 
and  North  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  excerpts  from  a  forthcoming 
txxdc  on  the  timely  subject  of  East- West 
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'fow  in  the  form  of  an  article 

rhe  UH.  Embargo  Against  Red 

North  Korea,"  It  demonstrates 

of  trade  controls  against  the 

t  camp.    It  Is  the  work  of  Dr. 

Norman,  professor  of  history  and 

at  Fairfield  University  and 

auttior  of  "Edward  Gibb(»i  Wake- 

Polltlcal    Reappraisal"    and 

ind  Politics  in  Libya  and  Arab 

u  well  as  numerous  articles. 

part  of  the  article  follows : 
Embargo  Against  Red  China  and 
North  Korea 

(By  Joh^  Norman,  professor  of  history  and 
at  Fairfield  University) 

the  United  Nations  itself  undertook 
action  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
States  had  already  persuaded  the 
mn-tail  its  trade  in  war  items  with 
For  example,  a  short  time  before 
recommendation  for  U.N.  sane- 
Minister  Clement  Attlee  stated 
,  1951,  that  no  military  materials 
shipped  to  Red  China  from  Britain 
pfrevious  3  months.     He  assured  the 
Commons  that  British  policy  on 
exports,  Including  rubber,  was  being 
full  agreement  with  Washington, 
U.N.  sanctions  were  being  discussed, 
djpcusalons  had  been  going  on  since 
part  of  the  year. 

1,  1951,  the  General  Afisembly 
Uhlted  Nations,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
w  th  9  abstentions,  adopted  resolution 
c  mdemning  the  Communist  Govem- 
China  as  the  aggressor  in  Korea.    A 
of  this  resolution  called  for  the 
of  a  committee  which  would 
the  implementation  of  further  sane- 
North   Korea   and    its   sister 
Communist  China.     The  General 
's  move,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
bloc  votes  and  those  of  India  and 
1  epresented  the  first  unified,  mvilti- 
in  the  U.N.  toward  economic  re- 
against  the  Communists.    Resolu- 
)  also  provided  for  the  formation 
Offices  Committee  whose  task  was 
the  continuing  United  Nations 
seeking  an  end  to  the  hostilities  in 


Co  unit 


sanctions  committee,  later  named  the 

Measures  Committee  (AMC) ,  con- 

the  members  of  the  Collective  Meas- 

ttee;    l.e.,    Australia,    Belgium, 

E|urma,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Mex- 

Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 

itates,  Venezuela,   and   Yugoslavia. 

/  MC's  first  meeting  on  February  16, 

Ambassa  lor    Selim    Sarper    of    Turkey    was 

(fhairman,  Joseph  Nisot  of  Belglimi 

and  Keith  C.  O.  Shann  of 

Rapporteur.     During  this  session, 

Tugoslavla  announced  that  they 

be   able   to   participate   in   the 

's  work.     At  the  next  meeting  in 

subcommittee    of    five    members 

States,    United    Kingdom,    France, 

,  and  Venezuela)  was  constituted  to 

I  ractical    measures    and     priorities. 

recommended    xinanimously    on 

hat,  when  the  full  group  considered 

measures  to  be  invoked   against 

China  and  North  Korea,  priority 

given  to  the  consideration  of  eco- 

s^ctions.    The  recommendation  was 

by  the  AMC  on  May  3.  1951. 

A.  Gross,  Deputy  U.S.  Representa- 

int^XKluced   a  draft  reeolution  to  the 

Measiires      Committee      which 

fbr  a  complete  embargo  of  war  ma- 

ai  gainst  North  Kcvea  and  Communist 

ae  pleaded  that  "no  soldier  in  Korea 

Qe  the  target  of  a  bullet  manufac- 

the  free  world,"  and  that  a  UJT. 

would   help   persuade  Pelping  to 

peaceful  settlement.    Hie  unanlm- 

the    subcommittee    in    advocating 


priority  of  economic  measiu-es  and  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  AMC  was  not  as  simple  as 
it  seemed. 

Initially,  at  least,  the  U.S.  proposal  re- 
ceived a  rather  cool  reception  and  aroused 
some  apprehension  both  within  and  without 
the  assembly.  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  of  Great 
Britain  and  M.  Francis  Lacoste  of  France 
declared  that  their  governments  bad  long 
since  enforced  economic  measures  as  com- 
prehensive, at  least,  as  those  proposed  in 
the  draft  resolution.  They  felt  that  official 
assembly  affirmation  of  controls,  which  were 
already  being  effected  by  most  member 
states,  would  yield  few  practical  benefits, 
while  perhaps  endangering  the  prospects  of 
a  cease-fire  in  Korea.  Gross,  on  the  other 
hand,  stated  that  the  U.S.  proposal  was 
definitely  in  accord  with  the  three  outstand- 
ing United  Nations  objectives:  (1)  support- 
ing its  forces  in  Korea,  (2)  helping  to  end 
aggression,  and  (3)  helping  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Meanwhile,  outside 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  the  controversy  reached  a  more 
heated  pitch.  Appearing  before  that  body. 
Defense  Minister  Emanuel  Shlnwell  declared 
that  Britain  had  stopped  exports  of  strategic 
materials  to  Ccanmunlst  China.  The  op- 
position strongly  challenged  Shin  well's  com- 
ments and  indicated  that  the  United  States 
was  not  satisfied  with  Great  Britain's  be- 
havior in  the  matter  of  strategic  embargoes. 

After  spirited  debate,  the  draft  proposal 
was  slightly  amended  and  approved  by  the 
Additional  Measures  and  Pirsf  Committees 
and  finally  on  May  18,  1951  resolution  500(  V) 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Forty-seven  nations  favored  the  resolution, 
none  voted  in  the  negative,  eight  abstained, 
and  the  five  Soviet  bloc  delegates  did  not 
participate.  The  pertinent  sections  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  500(V)  recom- 
mended that  every  state : 

"(a)  Apply  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  to 
areas  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  of  the  North  Korea  authorities 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleiim,  trans- 
portation materials  of  strategic  value,  and 
items  useful  in  the  production  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war; 

"(b)  Determine  which  commodities  ex- 
ported from  its  territory  fall  within  the  em- 
bargo, and  apply  controls  to  give  effect  to  the 
embargo; 

"(c)  Prevent  by  all  means  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  circumvention  of  controls  on 
shipmmts  applied  by  other  states  pursuant 
to  the  present  resolution; 

"(d)  Cooperate  with  other  states  in  car- 
r3rlng  out  the  purposes  of  this  embargo; 

"(e)  Report  to  the  Additional  Measures 
Committee  within  30  days  and  thereafter, 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  on  the 
measures  taken  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent resolution." 

Though  not  embodied  in  the  resolution, 
the  AMC  recommended — when  it  submitted 
its  draft  to  the  Assembly — that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  guarding  against  the  cir- 
cumvention of  the  embargo,  through  trans- 
shipment and  reexport  abuses,  should  be  met 
by  the  states  wherein  the  exported  items  ori- 
ginated. The  report  recognized  that  many 
and  varied  practical  difficulties  precluded 
"Instituting  transshipment  licensing  in  each 
state  over  all  items  controlled  by  every  other 
state."  The  committee  urged  that  each 
state  obtain  assurances  about  the  end  use 
of  goods  prior  to  their  exportation.  As  noted 
in  the  General  Assembly's  embargo  resolu- 
tion, each  state,  individually,  determined 
which  commodities  it  exported  should  be  in- 
cluded under  the  proscribed  categories  of  the 
embargo  list.  Since  it  was  highly  conceiv- 
able that  one  state  might  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation at  items  and  another  state  allow 
quested  that  states  permitting  shipment  of 
goods  which  were  so  embargoed  by  others 


avoid  expanding  trade  with  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea. 

Under  the  i»t>vlslon8  of  the  resolution  the 
AMC  was  to  serve  as  a  continuing  group,  re- 
ceive progress  reports  from  member  and  non- 
member  states,  conduct  research  in  methods 
of  achieving  optimum  effectiveness,  and  In- 
form the  General  Assembly  of  action  taken 
in  these  Instances.  Resolution  500(V)  also 
reiterated  the  United  Nations  policy  of  desir- 
ing the  attainment  of  its  objectives  in  Korea 
by  peacef\il  means,  and  to  this  end  the  Good 
Offices  Committee  was  directed  to  continue 
its  good  offices. 

Vigorous  opposition  to  the  embargo  resolu- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Delegate, 
Takov  Malik,  and  his  four  satellite  comrades. 
Malik  charged  that  the  United  States  and 
the  aggressive  core  of  the  United  Nations  had 
pressured  the  action,  which  was  absolutely 
illegal,  since  the  imposition  of  such  sanc- 
tions was  solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Seciulty  Council.  Claiming  that  this  was  a 
flagrant  violation,  the  five  Soviet  bloc  Dele- 
gates refused  to  participate  in  the  voting. 

In  rebuttal,  Dr.  Antonio  Quevedo  of  Ecua- 
dor contended  that  the  legality  of  the  As- 
sembly's resolution  could  not  be  challenged 
since  it  was  being  passed  pursuant  to  the 
Security  Council's  basic  resolution  of  June 
27,  1950,  which  advocated  all  possible  aid  to 
stop  aggression  and  establish  peace  in  Korea. 

Gross  Eulroitly  answered  the  Soviet  objec- 
tion by  pointing  out  that  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion members  of  the  Communist  bloc  bad 
thought  it  within  the  competence  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions against  a  nonmember  State.  He  quoted 
the  Polish  draft  resolution  and  Byelorussian 
amendment  thereto,  of  November  1  and  4, 
1946,  wherein  they  had  urged  the  member 
nations  of  the  General  Assembly  to  "termi- 
nate diplomatic  and  economic  relations  •  •  • 
with  Franco  Spain."  The  Soviet  logic  was 
manifestly  inconsistent. 

Although  India  abstained  from  voting  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  opposed  the  original 
Resolution  498  (V)  which  had  established 
the  AMC  on  February  1,  1951,  Sir  Senegal 
Rau  of  India  declared  that  his  country  bad 
not  sent  war  materials  to  Communist  China 
or  North  Korea,  nor  did  it  Intend  to.  Burma 
seconded  India's  stand.  Nationalist  China 
regarded  the  resolution  as  too  limit  '  and 
vague. 

On  June  15,  the  United  States  submitted 
its  first  report  to  the  AMC.  Commenting  on 
this  event,  Mr.  Gross  declared  that  in  bis 
opinion,  the  economic  measures  being  taken 
against  the  Chinese  Communist  aggressor 
would  not  only  be  impressive,  but,  as  far 
as  the  free  world  was  concerned,  would  be 
very  close  to  100  percent  efficient.  They 
woiild  help  bring  closer  the  day  when  the 
conflict  would  end  and  the  United  Nations 
alms  achieved  thro\igh  peaceful  means. 

The  report  consisted  of  a  summary  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol its  trade  with  the  aggressors,  accom- 
panied by  documentary  annexes.  The  report 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  scope 
and  detail  of  the  U.S.  munitions  list,  the  list 
of  atomic  energy  materials  and  the  U.S.  posi- 
tive list  might  aid  cooperating  countries  in 
implementing  the  embargo  by  offering  a 
basis  for  effective  customs  administration, 
control  of  transit  trade,  and  control  over 
transport  of  forbidden  shipments  which  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  United  States  resolution 
to  fulfill.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  the 
United  States  would  prevent  by  all  the  means 
within  its  power  the  evasion  of  controls  on 
imports  Imposed  by  other  countries  under 
the  U.N.  resolution,  and  would  cooperate 
fully  with  other  countries  and  the  additional 
measiires  committee  In  executing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  embargo. 

The  UJT.  Secretary-General  reported  that 
by  the  end  of  June  reports  and  messages  con- 
cerning the  embargo  resolution  had  been 
received  from  40  member  and  9  nonmember 
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states.  Thirty-one  member  and  three  (a 
subsequent  report  mentioned  four)  non- 
member  states  reported  that  they  had  im- 
plemented the  resolution,  and  two  member 
states  had  abstained  from  voting  on  the 
resolution  because  they  did  not  trade  with 
the  areas  subject  to  the  embargo.  The  five 
Soviet  bloc  member  states  reported  that  they 
had  refused  to  transmit  the  text  of  the 
May  18  resolution  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal. 
Similar  messages  had  been  received  from  the 
nonmember  Soviet  satellites  of  Hungary  and 
Rumania. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  score  con- 
cerning the  embargo  resolution  was  as 
follows : 

Member  nations:  Twenty  had  taken  eco- 
nomic action  prior  to  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  subsequent  measiu-es  represented  no 
substantial  change;  19  nations  had  taken 
definite  steps  upon  receipt  of  the  embargo 
recommendation;  2  had  eubmitted  the 
sanctions  for  their  governments'  considera- 
tion; 3  were  implicitly  exempt,  for  they 
had  not  traded  in  such  items  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Nonmember  nations:  Seven  states  had 
cither  formally  or  implicitly,  because  they 
had  no  economic  intercourse  with  Com- 
munist areas,  implemented  the  resolution; 
three  goverrunents  had  taken  the  matter  un- 
der consideration.  The  attitude  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  has  already  been  indicated  above. 
In  addition  to  the  United  States,  which 
in  its  initial  report  enumerated  specifically 
items  under  proscription,  Prance,  Britain, 
the  Netherlands.  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines outlined  in  careful  detail,  in  their  first 
reports,  those  commodities  which  they 
deemed  to  be  under  the  generic  categories  of 
the  embargo. 

The  United  Nations  embargo  resolution 
was  a  significant  landmark  in  that  it  was 
the  first  truly  serious  attempt  to  impose 
international  economic  sanctions  against 
an  aggressor.  As  opposed  to  the  League  of 
Nations  sanctions  against  Fascist  Italy  in 
Its  aggression  against  Ethiopia,  the  United 
Nations  embargo  achieved  more  unity  In 
adoption,  more  universality  In  scope,  and 
more  effectiveness  in  application.  A  com- 
parison of  the  United  Nations  action  and 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations  points  up  this 
contrast.  Although  only  three  nations 
formally  opposed  sanctions  against  Italy  in 
1935,  the  unity  was  but  superficial,  for  the 
restrictions  adopted  were  rendered  practial- 
ly  innocuous  by  the  deliberate  omission  of 
oil  and  other  items  useful  in  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons.  And,  manifestly,  "the 
sanctions  that  were  put  into  force  did  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  Italian  conquest 
of  Ethiopia  nor  deeply  disturb  its  economic 
life  [since]  they  were  neither  universal,  ex- 
tensive, nor  prolonged  enough  to  do  so."  In 
contrast,  the  U.N.  sanctions  included  petro- 
leum and  "items  useful  in  the  production 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war." 

Some  of  the  more  significant  reactions  to 
the  AMC  embargo  are  worth  noting.  The 
New  York  Times  editorialized  thus: 

"The  committee's  action  marks  the  first 
major  success  of  the  patient  but  persistent 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  bring  other 
nations  into  line  with  a  step  which  the 
United  States  had  taken  long  ago.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Senate  hear- 
ing on  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur, 
which  has  focused  wide  attention  on  the 
continued  fiow  of  war  materials  to  oiu:  ene- 
mies, helped  to  bring  this  about.  In  par- 
ticular, it  helped  to  persuade  the  British 
Government  to  drop  its  opposition  and  to 
support  a  measiu-e  which,  the  British  dele- 
gate explained,  had  also  become  necessary 
because  of  the   continued  unwiUlngneas  of 


the  Pelping  regime  to  make  any  move  toward 
a  cease-fire  or  a  peaceful  settl«ment." 

Ernest  G.  Chauvet  of  Haiti  remarked  that 
the  Additional  Maasures  Committee  should 
liave  been  renamed  the  "Late  ICeasiires  Com- 
mittee." Newsweek  commented  that  It  was 
not  till  lOa  days  after  Its  formation  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  that  the  AMC  recommended  any 
additional  measures. 

The  noted  authority  on  the  UJ».,  Leland 
Goodrich,  observed  that  the  AMC  after  re- 
porting on  the  largely  favorable  response  of 
U.N.  members,  ceased  its  operation  when 
the  truce  talks  started.  It  made  no  pro- 
posals as  to  the  effectiveness  or  strengthen- 
ing of  of  measures  adopted  or  the  specific 
additional  measures  to  be  imposed.  Hence 
there  was  scarcely  any  of  the  centralized  co- 
ordination needed,  despite  the  great  degree 
of  cooperation  secured  by  the  United  States. 
Though  Goodrich  was  correct  in  saying 
that  the  AMC  stopped  functioning  when  the 
armistice  negotiations  began,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment still  considered  it  a  continuing 
body.  Walter  P.  McConaughy,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs,  stated  in  1954 
that  the- armistice  did  not  end  the  aggres- 
sion In  the  absence  of  a  political  settlement, 
so  that  Peiplng's  threat  called  for  "a  con- 
tinuance of  the  concerted  U.N.  economic 
sanctions."  He  went  on  to  prophecy  that  if 
Pieping  were  permitted  to  trade  freely,  it 
would  Ignore  the  consumer  needs  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  concentrate  on  indus- 
trial and  strategic  imports  required  to  con- 
struct a  military  economy  which  might  later 
be  directed  against  the  United  States.  Mc- 
Conaughy made  a  particularly  accurate  pre- 
diction concerning  the  prospect  of  a  Sino- 
Soviet  rift  resulting  in  part  from  trade  re- 
strictions: "By  maintaining  a  policy  of  pres- 
sure and  diplonuitlc  isolation  we  can  at  least 
slow  the  growth  of  the  war-making  potential 
oT  Communist  China  and  retard  the  con- 
solidation of  its  diplomatic  position.  A  re- 
lationship of  dependence  on  the  senior  part- 
ner as  complete  as  we  can  make  it  will  not 
make  the  embrace  any  more  congenial  for 
either  the  Soviet  senior  partner  or  the 
Chinese  Commimist  Junior  partner." 

Communist  reactions  were  alterimtely  de- 
fiant and  defensive.  For  weeks  Pelping 
called  for  lifting  of  trade  controls  once  a 
Korean  truce  was  signed.  The  Pelping 
Kwang  Ming  Jih  Pao  blamed  the  V2i.  em- 
bargo for  severely  hurting  the  economies  of 
the  southeast  Asian  countries,  which  had 
had  a  large  and  long-time  trade  with  China. 
The  pro-Communist  Ta  K\ing  Pao  of  Hong 
Kong  expressed  a  general  sentiment  when  it 
said:  "Once  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  Justification  for  the 
embargo  and  the  capitalist  countries  will  be 
no  longer  under  any  obligation  to  carry  out 
the  illegal  onbargo  resolution  of  the  U.N. 
In  connection  with  this,  official  quarters  in 
Britain  have  already  expressed  their  views. 
They  have  said  that  if  an  agreement  is 
reached  on  armistice  in  Korea,  the  policy  of 
embargo  should  be  revised.  The  propaganda 
chief  of  the  Indonesian  Government  has  also 
said  that  an  armistice  in  Korea  would  be 
beneficial  to  Indonesia,  because  the  embargo 
on  rubber  shipments  to  China  would  no 
longer  be  valid. 

Somewhat  earlier,  William  D.  Pawley.  Spe- 
cial Consultant  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  declared  in  Hong  Kong  that  truce 
talks  did  not  Justify  loosening  economic 
sanctions  against  China.  He  also  said  that 
Hong  Kong  officials  had  been  "understand- 
ing and  cooperative,"  but  that  the  United 
States  wanted  them  to  help  more  than  they 
had.  It  was  no  secret  that  Pelping  was  able 
to  buy  some  strategic  items  smuggled  in 
from  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  despite  efforts 
to  prevent  this  Illicit  trade. 
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office. 
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Tow  in  the  form  of  an  article 
lie  UJf.  Embargo  Against  Ited 
North  Korea,"  it  demonstrates 
of  trade  controls  against  the 
;t  camp.    It  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
professor  of  history  and 
at  Fairfield  University  and 
of  "Edward  Gibb<m  Wake- 
Political    Reappraisal"    and 
ind  Politics  in  Libya  and  Arab 
is  well  as  numerous  articles. 

part  of  the  article  follows : 

Embargo  Against  Red  China  and 

North  Korea 

(By  Johif  Norman,  professor  of  history  and 

at  Fairfield  University) 

the  United  Nations  ItseU  undertook 

action  In  the  Korean  conflict. 

States  had  already  persuaded  the 

;urtall  its  trade  In  war  items  with 

Toe  example,  a  short  time  before 

recommendation  for  U.N.  sanc- 

Mlnister  Clement  Attlee  stated 

,  1951,  that  no  military  materials 

shipped  to  Red  China  from  Britain 

p^vlous  3  months.     He  assured  the 

Conunons  that  British  policy  on 

exports,  including  rubber,  was  being 

full  agreement  with  Washington, 

U.N.  sanctions  were  being  discussed. 

dl  icusslons  had  been  going  on  since 

part  of  the  year. 

1,  1961,  the  General  Assembly 

Utilted  Nations,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 

9  abstentions,  adopted  resolution 

^mnlng  the  Communist  Govem- 

I^hlna  as  the  aggressor  in  Korea.    A 

of  this  resolution  called  for  the 

ent  of  a  committee  which  would 

:he  Implementation  of  further  sanc- 

ag  iinBt   North   Korea   and   Its    sister 

aggreasoi,  Communist  China.     The  General 
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move,  which  was  opposed  by  the 

bloc  votes  and  those  of  India  and 

]  epresented  the  first  unified,  multl- 

In  the  UJ?.  toward  economic  re- 

agalnst  the  Communists.    Resolu- 

V)  also  provided  for  the  formation 

Offices  Committee  whose  task  was 

e  the   continuing  United  Nations 

seeking  an  end  to  the  hoetilities  in 


sa  actions 


Canmlt 


committee,  later  named  the 
Measures  Committee  (AMC) ,  con- 
the  members  of  the  Collective  Meas- 
ttee;    i.e.,    Australia,    Belgium, 
E|arma,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Mex- 
Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
states,  Venezuela,  and   Yugoslavia. 
'8  first  meeting  on  February  16, 
Sellm   Sarper   of    Turkey    was 
(fhalrman,  Joseph  Nlsot  of  Belgium 
and  Keith  C.  O.  Shann  of 
Rapporteur.     During  this  session, 
Yugoslavia  announced  that  they 
be   able   to   participate   In   the 
s  work.     At  the  next  meeting  in 
subcommittee    of    five    members 
States,    United    Kingdom,    France, 
,  and  Venezuela)  was  constituted  to 
I  ractical     measures    and     priorities, 
recommended    unanimously    on 
hat,  when  the  full  group  considered 
measures  to  be  invoked  against 
t  China  and  North  Korea,  priority 
given  to  the  consideration  of  eco- 
sifnctlons.    The  recommendation  was 
bv  the  AMC  on  May  3.  1951. 
A.  Gross,  Deputy  U.S.  Representa- 
a  draft  resolution  to  the 
Measures      C<Hnmlttee      which 
a  complete  embargo  of  war  ma- 
North  Korea  and  Communist 
ae  pleaded  that  "no  soldier  In  Korea 
the  target  of  a  bullet  manufac- 
the  free  world,"  and  that  a  XJJS. 
would   help   persuade  Pelping   to 
peacef\il  settlement.   The  unanlm- 
the    subcommittee    in    advocating 
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priority  of  economic  measures  and  Its  ac- 
c^tance  by  the  AMC  was  not  as  simple  as 
it  seemed. 

Initially,  at  least,  the  U.S.  proposal  re- 
ceived a  rather  cool  reception  and  aroused 
some  (^prehension  both  within  and  without 
the  assembly.  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  of  Great 
Britain  and  M.  Francis  Lacoste  of  France 
declared  that  their  governments  bad  long 
since  enforced  economic  measures  as  com- 
prehensive, at  least,  as  those  proposed  in 
the  draft  resolution.  They  felt  that  ofBclal 
assembly  affirmation  of  controls,  which  were 
already  being  effected  by  meet  member 
states,  would  yield  few  practical  benefits, 
while  perhaps  endangering  the  prospects  of 
a  cease-fire  In  Korea.  Gross,  on  the  other 
hand,  stated  that  the  U.S.  proposal  was 
definitely  in  accord  with  the  three  outstand- 
ing United  Nations  objectives:  (1)  support- 
ing Its  forces  In  Korea,  (2)  helping  to  end 
aggression,  and  (3)  helping  to  achieve  a 
peacefiU  settlement.  Meanwhile,  outside 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  the  controversy  reached  a  more 
heated  pitch.  Appearing  before  that  body. 
Defense  Minister  Emanuel  Shinwell  declared 
that  Britain  had  stopped  exports  of  strategic 
materials  to  Communist  China.  The  op- 
position strongly  challenged  Shinwell's  com- 
ments smd  Indicated  that  the  United  States 
was  not  satisfied  with  Great  Britain's  be- 
havior In  the  matter  of  strategic  embargoes. 

After  spirited  debate,  the  draft  proposal 
was  slightly  amended  and  approved  by  the 
Additional  Measures  and  Tirsi  Committees 
and  finally  on  May  18, 1951  resolution  500(V) 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Forty-seven  nations  favored  the  resolution, 
none  voted  in  the  negative,  eight  abstained, 
and  the  five  Soviet  bloc  delegates  did  not 
participate.  The  pertinent  sections  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  500 (V)  recom- 
mended that  every  state : 

"(a)  Apply  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  to 
areas  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  of  the  North  Korea  authorities 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  trans- 
portation materials  of  strategic  value,  and 
Items  useful  in  the  production  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implemente  of  war; 

"(b)  Determine  which  commodities  ex- 
ported from  its  territory  fall  within  the  em- 
bargo, and  apply  controls  to  give  effect  to  the 
embargo; 

"(c)  Prevent  by  all  means  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  circxunvention  of  controls  on 
shipments  applied  by  other  states  pursuant 
to  the  present  resolution; 

"(d)  Cooperate  with  other  states  In  car- 
lylng  out  the  purposes  of  this  embargo; 

"(e)  Report  to  the  Additional  Measures 
Committee  within  30  days  and  thereafter, 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  on  the 
measures  taken  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent resolution." 

Though  not  embodied  in  the  resolution, 
the  AMC  recommended — ^when  It  submitted 
its  draft  to  the  Assembly — that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  guarding  against  the  cir- 
cumvention of  the  embargo,  through  trans- 
shipment and  reexport  abuses,  should  be  met 
by  the  states  wherein  the  exported  items  ori- 
ginated. The  report  recognized  that  many 
and  varied  practical  difficulties  precluded 
"Instituting  transshipment  licensing  in  each 
state  over  all  items  controlled  by  every  other 
state."  The  committee  urged  that  each 
state  obtain  assurances  about  the  end  use 
of  goods  prior  to  their  exportation.  As  noted 
in  the  General  Assembly's  embargo  resolu- 
tion, each  state,  individually,  determined 
which  commodities  it  exported  should  be  in- 
cluded under  the  proscribed  categories  of  the 
embargo  list.  Since  it  was  highly  conceiv- 
able that  one  state  might  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation at  items  and  another  state  allow 
quested  that  states  permitting  shipment  of 
goods  which  were  so  embargoed  by  others 


avoid  expanding  trade  with  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea. 

Under  the  jMrovlBlons  of  the  resolution  the 
AMC  was  to  serve  as  a  continuing  group,  re- 
ceive progress  reports  from  member  and  non- 
member  states,  conduct  research  in  methods 
of  achieving  optimum  effectiveness,  and  In- 
form the  General  Assembly  of  action  taken 
In  these  instances.  Resolution  SOO(V)  also 
reiterated  the  United  Nations  policy  of  desir- 
ing the  attainment  of  its  objectives  in  Korea 
by  peaceful  means,  and  to  this  end  the  Good 
Offices  Committee  was  directed  to  continue 
its  good  offices. 

Vigixous  opposition  to  the  embargo  resolu- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Delegate, 
Takov  Malik,  and  his  four  satellite  comrades. 
Malik  charged  that  the  United  States  and 
the  aggressive  core  of  the  United  Nations  had 
pressured  the  action,  which  was  absolutely 
illegal,  since  the  imposition  of  such  sanc- 
tions was  solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Security  Council.  Claiming  that  this  was  a 
flagrant  violation,  the  Ave  Soviet  bloc  Dele- 
gates refused  to  participate  In  the  voting. 

In  rebuttal,  Dr.  Antonio  Quevedo  of  Ecua- 
dor contended  that  the  legality  of  the  As- 
sembly's resolution  could  not  be  challenged 
since  It  was  being  passed  pursuant  to  the 
Secxirlty  Ooiincll's  basic  resolution  of  June 
27,  1950,  which  advocated  all  possible  aid  to 
stop  aggression  and  establish  peace  in  Korea. 

Gross  adroitly  answered  the  Soviet  objec- 
tion by  pointing  out  that  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion members  of  the  Camm\mlst  bloc  had 
thought  it  within  the  competence  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions against  a  nonmember  State.  He  quoted 
the  Polish  draft  resolution  and  Byelorussian 
amendment  thereto,  of  November  1  and  4, 
1946,  wherein  they  had  urged  the  member 
nations  of  the  General  Assembly  to  "termi- 
nate diplomatic  and  economic  relations  •  *  • 
with  Franco  Spain."  The  Soviet  logic  was 
manifestly  Inconsistent. 

Although  India  abstained  from  voting  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  opposed  the  original 
Resolution  498  (V)  which  had  established 
the  AMC  on  February  1,  1951,  Sir  Benegal 
Rau  of  India  declared  that  his  country  had 
not  sent  war  materials  to  Communist  China 
or  North  Korea,  nor  did  it  intend  to.  Burma 
seconded  India's  stand.  Nationalist  China 
regarded  the  resolution  as  too  limited  and 
vague. 

On  June  15,  the  United  States  submitted 
its  first  report  to  the  AMC.  Commenting  on 
this  event,  Mr.  Gross  declared  that  in  bis 
opinion,  the  economic  measures  being  taken 
against  the  Chinese  Communist  aggressor 
would  not  only  be  impressive,  but,  as  far 
as  the  free  world  was  concerned,  would  be 
very  close  to  100  percent  efficient.  They 
would  help  bring  closer  the  day  when  the 
conflict  would  end  and  the  United  Nations 
aims  achieved  through  peaceful  means. 

The  report  consisted  of  a  summary  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol its  trade  with  the  aggressors,  accom- 
panied by  documentary  annexes.  The  report 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  scope 
and  detaU  of  the  U.S.  munitions  list,  the  list 
of  atomic  energy  materials  and  the  U.S.  posi- 
tive list  might  aid  cooperating  countries  in 
Implementing  the  embargo  by  offering  a 
basis  for  effective  customs  administration, 
control  of  transit  trade,  and  control  over 
transport  of  forbidden  shipments  which  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  United  States  resolution 
to  fulfill.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  the 
United  States  would  prevent  by  all  the  means 
within  Its  power  the  evasion  of  controls  on 
Imports  Imposed  by  other  countries  under 
the  U.N.  resolution,  and  would  cooperate 
fully  with  other  countries  and  the  additional 
measures  committee  in  executing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  embargo. 

The  UJT.  Secretary-General  reported  that 
by  the  end  of  June  reports  and  messages  con- 
cerning the  embargo  resolution  had  been 
received  fnnn  40  member  and  9  nonmember 
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states.  Thirty-one  member  and  three  (a 
subsequent  report  mentioned  four)  non- 
member  states  reported  that  they  had  Im- 
plemented the  resolution,  and  two  member 
states  had  abstained  from  voting  on  the 
resolution  because  they  did  not  trade  with 
the  areas  subject  to  the  embargo.  The  five 
Soviet  bloc  member  states  reported  that  they 
had  refused  to  transmit  the  text  of  the 
May  18  resolution  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal. 
Similar  messages  had  been  received  from  the 
nonmember  Soviet  satellites  of  Hungary  and 
Rumania. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  score  con- 
cerning the  embargo  resolution  was  as 
follows : 

Member  nations:  Twenty  had  taken  eco- 
nomic action  prior  to  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  subsequent  measures  represented  no 
substantial  change;  19  nations  had  taken 
definite  steps  upon  receipt  of  the  embargo 
recommendation;  2  had  submitted  the 
sanctions  for  their  governments'  considera- 
tion; 3  were  implicitly  exempt,  for  they 
had  not  traded  in  such  items  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Nonmember  nations:  Seven  states  had 
either  formally  or  Implicitly,  because  they 
had  no  economic  intercotirse  with  Com- 
munist areas,  implemented  the  resolution; 
three  governments  had  taken  the  matter  xm- 
der  consideration.  The  attitude  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  has  already  been  indicated  above. 
In  addition  to  the  United  States,  which 
in  its  initial  report  enumerated  specifically 
items  under  proscription,  France,  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines outlined  in  careful  detail,  in  their  first 
reports,  those  commodities  which  they 
deemed  to  be  under  the  generic  categories  of 
the  embargo. 

The  United  Nations  embargo  resolution 
was  a  significant  landmark  in  that  it  was 
the  first  truly  serious  attempt  to  Impose 
international  economic  sanctions  against 
an  aggressor.  As  opposed  to  the  League  of 
Nations  sanctions  against  Fascist  Italy  in 
its  aggression  against  Ethiopia,  the  United 
Nations  embargo  achieved  more  unity  in 
adoption,  more  universality  in  scope,  and 
more  effectiveness  in  application.  A  com- 
parison of  the  United  Nations  a<?tlon  and 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations  points  up  this 
contrast.  Although  only  three  nations 
formally  opposed  sanctions  against  Italy  In 
1935,  the  unity  was  but  superficial,  for  the 
restrictions  adopted  were  rendered  practial- 
ly  innocuous  by  the  deliberate  omission  of 
oil  and  other  items  useful  In  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons.  And,  manifestly,  "the 
sanctions  that  were  put  into  force  did  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  Italian  conquest 
of  Ethiopia  nor  deeply  disturb  its  economic 
life  [since)  they  were  neither  universal,  ex- 
tensive, nor  prolonged  enoiigh  to  do  so."  In 
contrast,  the  U.N.  sanctions  Included  petro- 
leum and  "items  useful  in  the  production 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war." 

Some  of  the  more  significant  reactions  to 
the  AMC  embargo  are  worth  noting.  The 
New  York  Times  editorialized  thus: 

"The  committee's  action  marks  the  first 
major  success  of  the  patient  but  persistent 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  bring  other 
nations  into  line  with  a  step  which  the 
United  States  had  taken  long  ago.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Senate  hear- 
ing on  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur, 
which  has  focused  wide  attention  on  the 
continued  flow  of  war  materials  to  ovu:  ene- 
mies, helped  to  bring  this  about.  In  par- 
ticular, it  helped  to  persuade  the  British 
Government  to  drop  its  opposition  and  to 
support  a  measiu-e  which,  the  British  dele- 
gate explained,  had  also  become  necessary 
because  of  the  continued  unwillingness  of 


the  Pelping  regime  to  make  any  move  toward 
a  cease-fire  or  a  peaceful  settlement." 

Ernest  G.  Chauvet  of  Haiti  remarked  that 
the  Additional  Measures  Committee  should 
liave  been  renamed  the  "Late  Measures  Com- 
mittee." Newsweek  commented  tiiat  it  was 
not  till  102  days  after  Its  formation  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  that  the  AMC  reconunended  any 
additional  measxires. 

The  noted  authority  on  the  UJJ.,  Leland 
Goodrich,  observed  that  the  AMC  after  re- 
porting on  the  largely  favorable  response  of 
U.N.    members,    ceased    its    operation    when 
the   truce  talks  started.     It  made  no  pro- 
posals as  to  the  effectiveness  or  strengthen- 
ing of  of  measures  adopted  or  the  specific 
additional  measures  to  be  Imposed.     Hence 
there  was  scarcely  any  of  the  centralized  co- 
ordination needed,  despite  the  great  degree 
of  cooperation  secured  by  the  United  States. 
Though    Goodrich   was    correct   in   saying 
that  the  AMC  stopped  functioning  when  the 
armistice  negotiations  began,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment   still    considered    it    a    continuing 
body.     Walter   P.   McConaughy,    Director   of 
the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs,  stated  in  1954 
that  the- armistice  did  not  end  the  aggres- 
sion in  the  absence  of  a  political  settlement, 
so  that  Peiping's  threat  called  for  "a  con- 
tinuance   cf    the    concerted    U.N.    economic 
sanctions.  "    He  went  on  to  prophecy  that  if 
Pieping   were   permitted   to   trade   freely,   it 
would    ignore    the    consumer    needs    of    the 
Chinese    people   and   concentrate  on   indus- 
trial and  strategic  imports  required  to  con- 
struct a  military  economy  which  might  later 
be  directed  against  the  United  States.    Mc- 
Conaughy made  a  particularly  accurate  pre- 
diction concerning  the  prospect  of  a  Sino- 
Soviet  rift  resulting  in  part  from  trade  re- 
strictions: "By  maintaining  a  policy  of  pres- 
sure and  diplomatic  isolation  we  can  at  least 
slow  the  growth  of  the  war-making  potential 
6t  Communist   China   and   retard   the   con- 
solidation of  its  diplomatic  position.     A  re- 
lationship of  dependence  on  the  senior  part- 
ner as  complete  as  we  can  make  it  will  not 
make   the  embrace  any  more  congenial  for 
either    the    Soviet    senior    partner    or    the 
Chinese  Communist  junior  partner." 

Communist  reactions  were  alternately  de- 
fiant and  defensive.  For  weeks  Pelping 
called  for  lifting  of  trade  controls  once  a 
Korean  truce  was  signed.  The  Pelping 
Kwang  Ming  Jlh  Pao  blamed  the  U.N.  em- 
bargo for  severely  hurting  the  economies  of 
the  southeast  Asian  countries,  which  had 
had  a  large  and  long-time  trade  with  China. 
The  pro-Commiuilst  Ta  Kxing  Pfio  of  Hong 
Kong  expressed  a  general  sentiment  when  it 
said:  "Once  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  justification  for  the 
embargo  and  the  capitalist  countries  will  be 
no  longer  under  any  obligation  to  carry  out 
the  illegal  embargo  resolution  of  the  U.N. 
In  connection  with  this,  official  quarters  In 
Britain  have  already  expressed  their  views. 
They  have  said  that  if  an  agreement  is 
reached  on  armistice  in  Korea,  the  policy  of 
embargo  should  be  revised.  The  propaganda 
chief  of  the  Indonesian  Government  has  also 
said  that  an  armistice  in  Korea  would  be 
beneficial  to  Indonesia,  because  the  embargo 
on  rubber  shipments  to  China  would  no 
longer  be  valid. 

Somewhat  earlier,  William  D.  Pawley,  Spe- 
cial Consultant  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  declared  in  Hong  Kong  that  truce 
tallEs  did  not  Justify  loosening  econ(»nlc 
sanctions  against  China.  He  also  said  that 
Hong  Kong  officials  had  been  "understand- 
ing and  cooperative,"  but  that  the  United 
States  wanted  them  to  help  more  than  they 
had.  It  was  no  secret  that  Pelping  was  able 
to  buy  some  strategic  items  smuggled  in 
from  Hong  Kong  and  BCacao  despite  efforts 
to  prevent  this  illicit  trade. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doctiment  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docvmients  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docvmients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  30402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docximents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Goverzunent  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  IDocimaents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  therrof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressionai.  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  i  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
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Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman),  Russell  of 
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Messrs.  Russell  of  Georgia  (chairman), 
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UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

TERRITORY  EMBRACED 

District  of  Columbia  judicial  circuit:  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren.     District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit: — ■ 

Maine,      Massachusetts,      New      Hampshire, 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut.  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands.  »      ■ 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Colorado,  Kansas.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma. 
Utah,  Wyoming. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 196S 
Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speak- 
er under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  my  news- 
letter to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dte- 
trict  of  Alabama  for  May  27,   1965. 
Washington  Riport 
(Prom  Congressman  Jm  Martin) 

JOB   OPPORTUNITIES   NXKDED 

Regardless  of  the  good  intentions  otth^ 
who  demand  that  the  South  immediately 
solve  the  problems  facing  its  cp'^^mtea*:^ 
Neero  population,  the  basic  problon  will  re- 
S  imtil  we  have  improved  education  and 
S  more  Job  opportunity.  Snp/oy°«°i 
[S  unskiUed  and  uneducated  wWtes  and 
Negroes  is  the  fundamental  need.  I^e  /l^* 
tolotTmeans  little  to  a  maai  who  ''^ot^^ 
a  Job  by  which  he  cannot  support  himself 
and  his  family. 

With  the  heavy  concentration  of  Negroes 
in  many  southern  counties,  it  is  not  possible 
to  create  in  those  local  areas  the  J^  oppor- 
tunities needed.  The  so-called  civU  rights 
leaders,  who  shed  crocodUe  tears  ova:  the 
plight  of  the  Negroes,  are  not  concerned  wim 
Vote  for  them.  This  is  apparent  In  the  efforts 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  other  agitators 
to  discourage  industry  from  locating  ot  ex- 
panding in  Alabama  and  other  Southern 
States— even  though  their  boycott  hurts  most 
the  very  people  they  claim  to  want  to  help. 

LETTER  TO  BISHOP  LORD 

Several   months   ago   I   wrote   a   letter   to 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  pointing  out  the  problem  and  the 
inability  of  the  South  to  provide  Job  oppor- 
tunities without  assistance.     I  suggested  to 
the  good  bishop  that  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica take  the  lead  in  promoting  a  plan  to  give 
those  Negroes  who  would  like  to  relocate  In 
a  section  of  the  country  where  they  could 
find  Jobs,  and  opportunity  to  do  so.    In  my 
letter.  I  pointed  out  that  if  each  church  con- 
gregation in  the  Nation  would  open  their 
arms  and  hearts  to  one,  two  or  more  good 
Negro  families,  making  them  welcome  ^  their 
communities,  help  to  educate  them  and  find 
Jobs  for  them,  within  5  or  10  years  at  the 
most,  the  race  problem  would  disappear. 

Unfortunately,  Bishop  Lord  never  answwed 
my  letter.     I  received  a  form  letter  from  him 
in  which  he  presented  arguments  Justifying 
his  Joining  the  Selma  demonstration,  but  he 
made  no  mention  of  my  letter  or  its  contents. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  read  it,  although  I  did 
write  him  a  second  letter  calling  attention  to 
the  first,  and  this  one  he  ignored  completely. 
There  are  many  good  peple  in  the  United 
States  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  in  the  South,  but  they 
are  opposed  to  assiuning  any  responslbUlty 
in  their  own  communities.    This  was  shown 
in  a  recent  Gallup  poll  In  which  northern 
whites  opposed  relocation  of  Negroes  from 
the  South.    Fifty- two  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned In  the  North  opposed  having  Negroes 
move  into  their  neighborhoods.    Even  of  the 
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83  percent  In  the  North  who  favored  «loca- 
tionTone-third  opposed  having  them  move  In 

"^TSe  kind  Of  hypocrisy  prevaUlng 
among  many  northerners  on  the  race  Issue. 
tSis  prevents  the  only  workable  solutlon- 
elvinK  Negroes   equal  Job  opportunity  and 
iStlonid  opportunity  in  eve^  S^to  i^ 
section  Of  this  Nation.    Unttl  the  Northern 
Steti  ma^of  them  with  less  than  1  per- 
«nrNegro  Jopulatlon^  are  wlll'^8  ^«^^* 
the  colored  as  neighbors  "^ 'rt*"^**?  "  T! 
do  in  the  South,  agitators  wlU  continue  to 
flourtshT  and  our  country  will  be  weakened 
Sy    toe    hatred    that    has    been    generat^ 
Sainst  the  Southern  States  for  more  thsji 
tooyears.    i  am  trying  to  change  this  atti- 
tude by  contacting  national  magazines,  as 
well  as  civic  and  religious  lead""-  *°;^8e 
Them  to  at  least  consider  lending  the^  effort, 
towd  taking  concrete  and  effective  action 
S^ping  topoverished  southern  Ne^o« 
to  enjoy  to  the  f uUest  the  American  dream  in 
every  section  of  this  great  land. 

AN  'i'U>U  MPING   BUX 

on  May  28,  I  introduced  an  amendm«mt 
to  the  Anti-Dumplng  Act  to  plug  loopholes 
S  prL^  laws  wWcl  permit  ^orrtgn  manu- 
facturers to  injure  American  l^d"*^.  ^ 
dWlng  their  goods  on  American  markets  at 
foTpricIs  TWs  practice  hurt«  business  In- 
dSt?r  and,  most  of  all,  American  workers. 
Ss^lll  to  correct  the  situation  Is  supported 
Sy  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress  In  boto 
HouM    and    Senate    and    in   both    PoUtlcal 

pSs.    The  bUl  IS  now  P«°di'\g,^'°'"«  ^ 
WavB  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  am  hope- 
S^e  can  get  action  on  it  in  this  pr^nt 
session. 


Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  Democrate  were 
In  favor  of  UberallElng  our  ImmlgraiUon  la.^ 
while  4«  peroent  of  the  BapubUcans  were 
opposed  to  letting  down  the  bars. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

There  will  be  a  determined  effort  In  this 
CoSSs  to  give  the  District  of  O^umbU 
ho^iule.    Lyndon  Johnson  Is  urglngU 
and  all  the  Uberals.  who  conteol  *"«  9^ 
^.  are  behind  the  effort.    The  next  month 
^^  devoted  to  dtywlde  observances  to 
J^  for  turning  the  Federal  City  over  to 
locally  elected  politicians.     As  ttie  pressure 
Jor  h^me  rule  Is  applied.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
study   recent   population   figures.     Twenty- 
five  years  ago  28.4  percent  of  the  People  »f 
Washington  were  colored,  71.6  Per^nt  white^ 
Today    58.2    percent    are    Negro.      Among 
youngsters  under  20.  more  than  70  percent 
kre  TOlored.    There  are  183,000  fewer  whites 
in  the  District  today  than  there  were   15 
years  ago.    Crime  in  the  District  has  Jumped 
upward  by  83  percent  in  the  last  7  years, 
with  87  percent  of  all  major  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Negroes.     Ten  thousand  Negroes 
are  on  reUef .    Of  the  4.529  illegitimate  babies 
born  in  the  District  in  1963,  4,145  were  Ne- 
gro—one-fourth of  all  the  births  in  Wash- 
ington. 

THERE   IS    A   DDTEHENCE   BETWEEN    THE   PARTUS 

The  basic  difference  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Parties  was  shown  In 
a  recent  questionnaire  sent  by  a  California 
Congressman.    These  were  some  results: 

On  tmseating  the  duly  elected  Mississippi 
delegation  In  the  House  at  the  demand  at 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Party,  50  percent  of 
the  Democrats  answering  the  questionnaire 
agreed;  55  percent  of  the  Republicans  an- 
swering opposed. 

On  a  complete  test  ban  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  lt« 
lead  over  the  0<«nmunl«ts,  46  percent  of  the 
Democrats  favored  It,  while  61  percent  o* 
the  Republicans  were  against  such  a  ban. 
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Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 
Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  first  sea  trla^  of 
the  UJS5.  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  30tti 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine,  is  a  signifi- 
cant milestone  in  the  development  of 
U.S.  seapower  and  one  which  deserves 
our  recognition. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  native 
of  Canton.  Ohio.  Capt.  Donald  M.  Miller, 
was  in  command  of  the  USB.  Betijamin 
Franklin  during  these  trials  and  It  is 
Indicated  that  he  will  continue  to  be  its 
commanding  officer  after  the  submarine 

Is  commissioned.  ^    .  i.     

My  congratulations  and  good  wishes  go 
to  Captain  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller,  the 
former  Marquita  Mize.  of  Canton,  whom 
I  remember  weU.  their  cWl^en  and  Ws 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Miller,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.  ,  ^ 

I  ask  leave  to  include  with  my  remarks 
a  most  interesting  and  informative,  even 
Inspirational,  letter  concerning  Benja- 
min Franklin  which  I  received  from 
Admiral  Rickover  at  the  time  of  the  sea 
trials.  The  letter  has  a  lesson  in  it  for 
every  patriotic  American: 
U  S  S.  "Benjamin  Franklin" 

(SSBK640), 

At  Sea,  North  Atlantic. 

August  30, 1965. 

Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow,  , 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

DEAR  MR.  Bow:  We  have  Just  successful^ 
completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the  U.S£. 
l^enfamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris  nucl^r 
submarine.  We  also  have  In  operation  22 
attack-type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a 
total  OS  62.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
built  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton.  Conn. 

ThU  ship  is  named  for  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (1706-00).  one  of  the  most  Ulustrious 
of  oiir  Founding  Fathers.  A  plain  man  of  ttie 
neople.  his  Ufe  was  the  American  success  story 
writ  large.  In  his  autoblographly  he  speatas 
of  his  "lowly  beginnings"  and  not«j  with 
quiet  pride  that  he  "emerged  from  the  pov- 
erty and  obscurity"  of  his  Wrth  to  "a  state 
of  affluence  and  some  degree  of  reputation  in 
the  world."  He  did  so  purely  on  merit  for 
he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  self- 
made,  man,  owing  Uttie  if  anything  to  luck 
or  the  assistance  at  others,  never  pushing 
ahead  at  the  expense  of  a  feUow  man. 

Franklin  was  the  youngeet  eon  of  a  poor 
tallow  chandler  who  had  migrated  to  Bos- 
ton from  England  and  married  as  his  second 
wife  the  daughter  of  a  former  indentured 
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With  17  children  to  raise,  he 

Benjamin  only  2   to  3   years  of 

but  he  encouraged  him  to  study 

,  a  habit  which  was  to  remain  with 

all  his  life.     At   10  the  boy  went 

n  the  family  shop:   at  12  he  was 

to  his  half  brother  to  learn  the 

rade,  this  being  considered  a  suit- 

f  or  one  whose  love  of  books  was 

nfanifest. 

life  n'anklln  often  remarked  that 

Dot  remember  a  time  when  he  did 

Books  were  his  teachers.     Through 

nade  himself  a  well-educated  man. 

best  authors  as  his  models,  he 

at  perfecting  his  writing,  even- 

a  simple,  lucid  style.     His 

knowledge  never  ceased.     Since  he 

read  fcx'eign  books,  he  decided  at 

young  merchant — to  teach  hlm- 

a.    "1  soon  made  myself  so  much 

of  the  French."  he  remarked,  "as 

to  read  the  books  with  eas«.     I 

the    Italian.'     Later     on. 

painstaking,  acquired  as  much 

Ish  as  to  read  their  books  also." 
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only  for  Instruction  but  for  en- 

Hls   taste   was    catholic.     All    his 

3f  learning  and  position,  who  would 

not  bother  with  an  artisan,  sought 

company.    He  supposed  It  was  be- 

had  so   Improved   my  mind 

Conversation  was  valued." 

In  had  learned  all  his  brother 
hlnx  and  was  ready  to  make  his 
in  the  world.     He  went  to  New 
could  find  no  work  there,  so  con- 
to  Philadelphia.     This  Is  how  he 
his  arrival  there  after  a  long  and 
trip — walking  50  miles,  get- 
shlpwrecked,  and  helping  to  row 
of  the  way :  "L  was  dirty  from  my 
my  pockets  were  stxiffed  out  with 
stockings;   I  knew  no  soul,  nor 
look  for  lodging.     I  was  fatigued 
rowing  and  want  of  rest.     I 
and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  con- 
%  Dutch  dollar."    He  bought  three 
rolls.     Wandering   about   town, 
he  met  a  fellow  traveler.    He  gave 
child  two  of  his  rolls.    Thus  did 
enter  the  town  that  was  to  become 
home,  where  he  would  rise 
and  fame. 

ears  later  he  owned  his  own  print 
!  tatlonery  store,  and  a  newspaper, 
the  meantime  perfected  his  art 
for  18  months  In  England  and 
the  most   Intricate    and   difficult 
At  26  he  began  the  highly  profit- 
publication   of  Poor   Richard's 
He  managed  his  affairs  so  ably 
he  retired  with  an  Income  eqtilva- 
ot  a  royal  governor.    Though  he 
•t  It,  moneymaklng  never  Inter- 
ezcept  as  a  means  to  obtain  lelsiire 
hIngH  he  really   enjoyed:    reading, 
experimentation,  social  dls- 
correspondence    with    men    of 


sc  entlflc 
a3d 


li  terests. 

itlll  a  Journeyman  printer,  he  had 

X  club  for  sociability  and  self-lm- 

called   the  Junto,  of  which  he 

that  It  was  "the  best  school  of 

,  morals  and  politics"  then  existing 

Its  membership  of  about  12 

of  alert.  Intelligent  young  artisans, 

and  clerks  who  liked  to  read  and 

They  met  Friday  evenings  to  dls- 

,  ethics,  poetry,  travels,  mechanic 

science  (then  called  "natural  pbll- 

It  has  been  said  of  this  group 

"broaght  the   enli^tenment  In  a 

aproD  to  Philadelphia." 

who  was  full  of  Ideas  for  Im- 

tn  Pblladelphla  and  the  Colonies 

mbmltted  all  hie  proposals  to 

hoe  they  were  debated.     Once 

menxbtxB  worked  hard  to  get  t>i»m 

effect.      As  a  result.  Improvements 

In  paving,  lighting  and  policing 
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the  town;  a  volunteer  flre  department  and 
milita  were  formed;  a  municipal  hospital  was 
established;  the  foundations  were  laid  for 
what  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Of 
most  lasting  importance,  perhaps,  was 
Franklin's  plan  for  a  subscription  library, 
the  first  in  the  Colonies.  Access  to  books, 
he  felt,  meant  that  "the  doors  to  wisdom 
were  never  shut."  The  idea  caught  on.  He 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  numerous 
libraries  springing  up  everywhere  "have  im- 
proved the  general  conversation  of  Ameri- 
cans, made  the  common  tradesmen  and 
farmers  as  Intelligent  as  most  gentlemen 
from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed In  some  degree  to  the  stand  so 
generally  made  throughout  the  Colonies  in 
defense  of  their  privileges."  The  value  of 
knowledge  to  man  and  society  has  never 
been  put  more  succinctly. 

When  he  was  40,  Franklin  discovered  elec- 
tricity. It  was  then  a  sort  of  magic,  a  parlor 
trick.  Franklin — ably  supported  by  his 
Junto — threw  himself  into  experimentations 
and  developed  a  workable  theory  which  he 
proved  In  his  famoiis  kite  experiment.  In 
the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his  con- 
tributions to  electricity  changed  it  from  a 
curiosity  to  a  science,  and  in  the  process  made 
him  worid  famous.  His  writings  on  elec- 
tricity were  compared  with  Newton's  optics; 
he  became  the  friend  of  most  contemporary 
scientists,  was  made  a  member  of  virtually 
every  scientific  society  and  received  honorary 
degrees  from  20  vmiverslties.  He  was  the  first 
American  scientist  to  win  universal  acclaim; 
the  first  American  author  to  have  his  books 
translated  and  read  as  widely  in  Eiu'ope  as  in 
America.  When  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  as 
America's  first  Ambassador  to  a  major  power, 
the  admiration  of  Prance  for  Franklin's 
scientific  achievement  In  catching  lightning 
and  putting  It  to  man's  use  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  success  of  his  mission :  winning 
the  help  of  France  to  the  Revolutionary  cause. 

As  a  man  of  leisure,  Franklin  found  him- 
self more  and  more  drawn  into  public  serv- 
ice, this  being  exjjected  of  anyone  who  had 
the  time  and  ability  to  serve.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leglslattu-e,  the 
Committee  of  Five  charged  with  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  one  way  or  another,  he  rep- 
resented America  abroad  a  total  of  25  years, 
becoming  an  exceedingly  skillful  diplomat. 
His  statement.  In  hearings  before  Parliament, 
of  the  case  of  the  Colonies  against  the  hated 
Stamp  Act  was  masterly  and  helped  bring 
about  the  repeal  of  this  act.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  that  not  merely  taxa- 
tion but  legislation  In  general  without  rep- 
resentation could  not  be  borne  by  English- 
men, whether  they  lived  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  bond  Tinltlng  England  and  its  Colonies, 
he  argued,  was  the  King,  not  Parliament. 
Had  his  dominion  status  theory  been  ac- 
cepted, the  war  might  have  been  prevented 
but,  as  he  sadly  remarked,  "there  was  not 
enough  wisdom." 

At  65,  Franklin  began  his  autobiography, 
Intending  It  for  his  son.  When  pressure  of 
public  duties  interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  his  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete It.  All  that  had  happened  to  Franklin, 
he  urged,  was  of  great  historic  interest  since 
It  was  "connected  with  the  detail  of  the  man- 
ners and  situation  of  a  rising  people."  More- 
over, the  way  he  had  planned  and  conducted 
his  life  was  "a  sort  of  key  and  explained 
niany  tiiingw  that  all  men  ought  to  have 
once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them  a 
chance  ot  becoming  wise  by  foresight." 

His  phllost^hy  of  life,  the  vlrtuee  he  cul- 
tivated— competent  workmanship,  honesty, 
Industry,  and  frugality — are  within  every- 
one's grasp;  they  are  as  Important  to  a  good 
and  sucoeasful  life  today  as  In  his  time.  No 
American  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  read  the  autobiography  of 


this  talented,  wise,  and  good  man,  who  per- 
sonified all  that  is  best  in  America.     "Merely 
by  being  himself,"  wrote  Mark  van  Doren,  "he 
dignified  and  glorified  his  country." 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RiCKOVEK. 


Cultural  Influence  of  the  Home 
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or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  often  seems  that  under  the 
ideas  of  Government  predominating  to- 
day we  are  teaching  people  to  have  their 
hands  out  waiting  for  whatever  gifts  may 
be  coming  down  to  them  from  Wash- 
ington. 

We  all  agree  that  where  needs  are 
justified,  and  where  Government  action 
can  reasonably  meet  those  needs,  this 
kind  of  action  Is  appropriate.  But  we 
have  gone  far  beyond  what  can  be  jus- 
tified by  reasonable  men. 

We  have  gone  dangerously  far  in  the 
direction  of  downgrading  responsibility 
of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  com- 
munity. As  a  result  the  breakdown  of 
family  life  Is  already  evident:  we  have 
seen  results  beginning  to  appear,  and 
certainly  the  situation  will  become  worse 
before  It  gets  better. 

Individuals  In  our  country  today  need 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  a  bal- 
anced set  of  moral  values  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  swiftly  changing  environment. 
And  a  balanced  set  of  moral  values  is 
acquired  In  the  home. 

This  subject  was  handled  most  ex- 
pertly and  effectively  recently  in  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Floyd  O.  Toomey  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Gavel  Club  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  address 
because  of  its  Importance  to  ^1  of  us: 

CULTUKAL  InFLTTENCE  OF  THE  HOME 

(By  Floyd  O.  Toomey) 
On  September  23,  1943,  a  mother  of  six 
chUdren  became  a  widow,  but  worse  than 
this,  the  responsibility  of  raising  those  six 
children  rested  entirely  upon  her  34-year-old 
shoulders.  With  no  Income  and  no  training 
to  enable  her  to  get  a  Job  to  earn  an  income, 
she  had  to  rely  on  the  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood that  she  knew  anything  about;  that 
was  farming.  For  the  next  17  years  this 
mother  not  only  maintained  a  home,  but  she 
put  in  a  full  day  in  the  fields.  There  was  the 
land  to  break,  the  crops  to  plant,  the  culti- 
vating to  do,  the  harvesting,  fences  to  mend, 
livestock  to  feed,  but  she  had  help;  she  had 
those  six  children.  Both  the  boys  and  the 
girls  were  required  to  do  their  share  in  the 
home  and  on  the  farm. 

In  1960,  17  years  later,  this  proud  mother 
saw  the  last  of  those  children  receive  his  high 
school  diploma.  Would  you  say  that  chil- 
dren brought  up  under  these  conditions 
co\ild  have  possibly  received  any  cultural 
influence  at  home?  Well,  let's  see  If  they 
did.  But  first,  let  us  define  what  we  mean 
by  cultxuul  influence.  We  mean  developing 
by  education,  discipline,  and  training.  Let's 
relate  each  of  these  items  to  those  children. 
1.  Developing  by  educatioti:  Under  the 
leadership  of  tills  mother  these  chUdren  de- 
veloped the  attitude  that  their  education  was 
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80  important  that  their  mother  ^^^UJMg 
to  wort  18  hours  a  day.  It  was  so  tmportMt 
^  toey  were  required  to  df^ot*.  •^"J 
i^ilable  moment  toward  the  flnanclngof 
S"  education.  The  things  toat  we  appre- 
cSe  ^d  value  the  most  are  the  things  that 
we  wort:  the  hardest  for.  That  was  the  atti- 
tude that  those  chUdren  had. 
*  r  Developing  by  discipline:  ^'^jj^ 
those  children  committed  a  wrong  It  was  dl»- 
iSd  with  their  mother,  but  after  she  had 
g^eTthem  their  whipping,  'ms  mother  ^ 
ueved  that  you  must  first  get  the  chUds 
^Intimi  if  you  are  going  to  have  proper 
jSSScatlS.  Thefe  cWldren  develop^ 
thrattitude  early  In  life  that  no  matter 
what  their  goals  were,  they  would  be  required 
^  disclDllne  themselves  to  many  walks  of 
Se1?^hey  ever  expected  to  accomplish  those 

't  Developing  by  training:  As  those  c^ 
dren  left  home  one  by  one  to  ta^e^^^^J^ 
sition  In  life,  they  remembered  their  mothers 
^  w^  to  prepare  them  for  this  very  oc- 
ffiorind  the?  knew  they  were  P«P^ed 
S^^elr  mother  was  wUUng  to  pay  the 
nS?e  T^elr  mother  was  willing  to  give  (rf 
hSelf  whatever  It  took.  She  was  also  wUllng 
to^Su^rthat  they  give  of  themselves  what- 
Si  I?  took  in  order  that  they  would  be 

P'Sy^JSo  sisters,  three  brothers,  and  I  ^e 
veS  mJch  indebted  to  this  widow  for  ^e 
cStural  influence  that  we  received  at  home 
hpcause  this  Widow  is  our  mother. 
'Terw  aSults.  workers,  and  Parent-,  what 
are  we  doing  to  help  give  our  children  that 
cStural  influence?     What  are  we  doing  to 
help  our  children  develop  by  education,  dls- 
clDllne    and   training?     With    the   help   of 
manv  devoted  schoolteachers  I  think  we  are 
Z7g  a  flnMob  of  developing  our  children  by 
STcltion,  but  that's  fax  more  than  we  <^n 
say  for  discipline  and  training.     Crimes  are 
being   committed   at   the   rate   of   four  per 
minute.     Children  18  years   and  under  are 
^mmittmg  a  frightening  72  P«^^/f *  °' ^^'S! 
crimes.    At  the  beginning  of  1965  ItJ'"  "^ 
mated   that   400,000   automobiles   woiUd   be 
stolen  this  year.    It  was  also^timated  that 
62  percent  of  those  automobiles  would  be 
stolen  by  youths  17  years  and  und^^  ^e 
out  of  every  six  brides  U  P^-^g^^l^*  5^! 
rlage.    Then  we  ask  the  question.  What  are 
we  doing  in  the  field  Of  discipline  and  train- 
ine?    It  Is  evident  that  we  are  holding  the 
light  so  our  children  can  see  how  to  comnUt 
crimes  and  steal  automobiles;  we  are  mak- 
inv?  the  bed  so  our  daughters  can  get  pteg- 
nant  because  those  children  are  m«t  "^^J.^ 
the  results  of  their  upbringing.     We  can  t 
deny  this,  because  the  Bible  teaches  us  that 
if  we  train  those  children  in  the  Y^lJ^^ 
they  should  go,  when  they  axe  old  they  wiU 

not  detjart  from  It.  

Why  have  we  failed  in  discipline  and  traln- 
InK'  The  primary  reason  Is  because  we  axe 
living  too  fast.  We  dont  think  we  have  the 
time  to  devote  to  our  children  that  is  re- 
quired to  give  them  the  proper  cultural  back- 
Kround.  in  the  olden  days,  if  someone  missed 
a  stagecoach  he  just  waited  around  two 
weeks  until  the  next  one  came  along,  but 
today  we  almost  have  a  heart  attack  If  we 
miss  lust  one  section  of  a  revolving  door. 
Life  has  a  price  tag;  you  and  I  as  adults  and 
parents  must  be  willing  to  pay  that  price. 

Lets  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  at  yes- 
terday, today,  and  tomorrow.    Yesterday,  ir 
we  as  parents  failed  in  the  rearing  of  our 
children  there  was  a  good  chance  that  the 
schoolteacher    would    take    over    where    we 
left  off,  and  If  the  schoolteacher  was  not 
able   to   furnish   this   cultural   background. 
then   our    poUce   force   wotUd   demand   dis- 
cipline   and    training.     Today,    the    school- 
teachers have  absolutely  no  dlsclpUne  au- 
thority and  our  poUce  force  Is  fast  loring 
any  disclpUne  authority  they  <Mice  had.    To- 
morrow, neither  the  schoolteachers  nor  the 
poUce  force  or  law  enforcement  pec^le  will 


have  any  dlsclpUne  or  training  authority 
within  their  command.  Ova  reeponslbiuty  to 
our  ChUdren  Is  more  so  today  than  ever  before 
becauM  U  they  dont  receive  that  cultural 
influence  at  home,  they  will  not  get  it  at 

alL 

I  want  to  plant  one  idea  firmly  in  your 
minds.  Whether  you  and  I  like  It  or  not, 
we  are  elth«  a  stepping  stone  or  a  stumbling 
block  to  our  children;  If  and  whe  we  accept 
anything  lees  than  the  best  at  aU  ^mM-- 
not  only  from  ourselves  but  from  our  chU- 
dren, then  we  are  most  siu^ly  a  stumbUng 
block  to  that  chUd.    Which  wUl  you  be? 


Proposed  Amendment  of  H.R.  7371  on 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 


or  rLO>n>A 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
7371  Is  before  the  House  this  week.  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  it  and 
solicit  support  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. For  many  years  banks  have  been 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  nonbanking 
businesses;  this  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
nonbanking  business  should  experience 
financial  difBculties,  the  bank  might  be 
Inclined  to  bolster  it  to  the  detriment  of 
the  depositors  of  the  bank. 

In  1956  Congress,  for  the  same  reason, 
passed  a  law  which  said  that  even  a  bank 
holding  company  would  be  prohibited 
from  undertaking  nonbanking  businesses 
on  the  side.  Yet  that  1956  law  left  many 
exemptions.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  recommended  sweeping  elimination 
of  such  exemptions.  When  the  hearings 
were  held  on  HJl.  7371,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  testamen- 
tary trust  will  clearly  be.  by  HB..  7371, 
eliminated  from  the  exemptions  along 
with  similar  holding  companies,  if  any; 
but  there  still  remain  vast  areas  of  ex- 
emptions such  as  a  large  bank  and  sub- 
sidiaries, and  church  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. ^        .  . 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
eliminate  all  exemptions,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  carries  out  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  its  original  concept  of  the  danger 
hoped  to  be  eliminated.  In  my  opimon 
the  hearings  on  the  bUl  are  sufflcently 
extensive  to  justify  the  elimination  of  all 
exemptions  and  that  is  precisely  what 
HR.  7371  will  do  after  my  amendments 
are  added  to  it.  I  hope  you  can  support 
me  in  this  amendment.  My  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

AME^^)MENT  TO  H.R.  7371  Offekzd  bt 
Mr.  Bennett 

Page  2,  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
bill-  "Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2 (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing 'each  of  two  or  more  banks'  to  read  'any 
bank'  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  changing  'company 
becoming  a  bank  holding  company'  to  read: 
•t>ank  becoming  a  bank  holding  company  or 
of  any  other  company  becoming  a  bank  hcAd- 
ing  company  with  respect  to  more  than  on* 
subsidiary  bank'. 


Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  U  amended  (1)  by  striking 
'no  company  shall  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  Is  registered  imder  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  U>40,  and  While  so  reg- 
istered prior  to  May  15. 1955  (or  which  Is  affil- 
iated with  any  such  company  In  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  affiliated 
company  within  the  meaning  of  such 
Act) ,  unless  such  company  (or  such  affiliated 
company) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  directly  owns 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
of  each  of  two  or  banks.  (C) '.  (2)  by  chang- 
ing "(D)'  to  read  'and  (C)'.  and  (3)  by 
striking  '.  and  (E)  no  company  shall  be  a 
bank  holding  company  If  at  least  80  per  cen- 
tum of  Its  total  assets  are  composed  of  hold- 
ings In  the  field  of  agrlc\ilture'. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)   Section  4(c)    of  such  Act  Is 

amended — •  ,  _,  „ 

"(A)  by  striking  ',  or  to  shares  lawfully 
acquired  and  owned  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  a  bank  which  Is  a 
bank  holding  oompimy.  or  by  any  otf  Its 
whoUy  owned  subsldiartee'  from  paragraph 

(4) 

(B)  by  adding  'or*  at  the  end  of  paragraph 


(6) 
"(C)  by  striking: 

-  '(7)  to  any  bank  holding  company  which 
la  a  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or- 
ganization and  which  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion vmder  section  601  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  or'. 

"(D)  by  redesignating  ptu'agraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (7). 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(d)   With  respect  to  shares  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  originally  enacted  by  reason  of  any 
exemption  with  respect  thereto  but  which 
were  made  subject  to  such  prohibitions  by 
the  subsequent  repeal  of  such  exemption,  no 
bank  holding  company  shall  retain  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  or  control  of  such  shares 
after  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  repeal 
of  such  exemption,  except  that  the  Board  Is 
authorized  upon  aK>llcation  by  sue*  bank 
holding  company  to  extend  such  period  or 
two  years  from  time  to  time  as  to  such  hold- 
ing company  for  not  more  than  one  year  at 
a  time  If.  In  Its  Judgment,  such  an  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  pubUc  Inter- 
est   but   no    such    extensions    shall    extend 
beyond  a  date  five  years  after  the  date  of  re- 
peal of  such  exemption,' " 


Springfield,  Mast.,  Local  33,  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutterf,  Food  Store  & 
Allied  Workert  of  North  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  Celebrates  25th  AnniTertary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Spring- 
field Mass.,  Local  33  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters.  Food  Store  &  Allied  Work- 
erks  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  which 
encompasses  Hampden,  Hampshire. 
Berkshire,  and  Franklin  Counties  m 
Massachusetts,  and  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, celebrated  its  25th  anniversary 
over  Labor  Day  weekend. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
of  being  a  guest  speaker  at  this  dlrmer 
on  September  5  at  the  Red  Bam  In  Hat- 
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This  silver  anniversary  din- 
he  members  of  this  local  was  one 
impressive  events  that  I  have 
in  my  30  years  of  public  serv- 
1  isk  permission  to  have  included 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  a  let- 
cbngratulatlons  addressed  to  Mr. 
E.  Dominick,  secretary-treasurer 
33.  from  Thomas  J.  Lloyd,  inter- 
president,  and  Patrick  E.  Gor- 
irjtemational  secretary-treasxirer; 
my  address  to  the  membership; 
of  the  25th  anniversary  dln- 
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Meat  CrrrrzBS  & 
BuTCHEx  Workmen 

or  North  America, 
Chicago,  III.,  August  30, 1965. 
Dominick, 
No.  33, 
.Mass. 
Bbotbxs  Dominick:  It  is  a  distinct 
io  congratulate  local  33  on  celebrat- 
anniversary. 
of  a  century  ago  neither  your 
the  international  union  enjoyed  in 
movement  the  same  strong  posi- 
today.    When  the  charter  was 
your  fine  organization,  the  world 
Joward  the  brink  of  another 
This  all  led  to  a  madness  which 
could  not  occur  again. 
of   brotherhood    throughout   the 
still   evident   in    the   many   small 
presently  covering  the  entire  face 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most 
given  intelligence  of  man  is  still 
into  strengthening  the  anl- 
saplens.    Science  is  lengthening 
sharpening  his  claws,  feeding  his 
*nd  developing  him  into  a  fiercer 
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think  of  the  enormous  amount 
required  in  preparing  for  our 
i^ainst  modem  war,  we  will  realize 
effort  that  is  being  wasted  in  the 
of  killing.    There  is  no  hope  for 
even  if  civilization  does  survive  if 
concentrate  our  intelligence 
becoming  fiercer  animals, 
the  wonderful  achievement  of  the 
astronauts  and  the  circling  of 
120  times  in  8  days,  this  brought 
a  x;iisatian,  at  least  from  one  great 
that  this  whole  space  project  was 
In   such    preparation   there 
the  way  of  death.     ETven  the  ex- 
deny    the    reference    in    the 
'Except  we  repent  of  it,  we  shall 


a  consolation,  therefore,  in  those 

belong  to  the  trade  iinlon  move- 

be<biuse   we   do   not   teach   hate — we 

bro  therhood.    We  do  not  teach  war — 

t  because  we  know  that  the  vast 

>f  those  who  fight  all  wars  are  the 

a  id  the  sons  of  workers.    "Pacem  in 

m^ans  much  to  us. 

the   25   years  of  the   existence   of 

your  local   union  has  gained   ter- 

fpr  its  members.     Their  lives  have 

better  as  a  result  of  the  charter 

members'  children  are  going  to 

I,  universities  and  colleges.    This 

been  impossible  had  not  the  wage 

working  conditions  been  improved 

substantially  as  they  have  been.    It  shall  be 

respo  islbility  and  our  duty  to  continue 

brotherhood,  love  of  neighbor,  and 


coi  .gratxilate 


tlut 
lie 

iMSt 


Pratemally 


your    local    union    and 
with  the  fine  crfBoers  it  has  at 
progress  will  continue, 
wishes,  we  are, 
yours, 
Thomas    J.    H,otd. 

President. 
Patuck    E.    Gorman, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Labor  Day  Greetings  to  the  Amalgamated 

Meat  Cutters 
(By  U.S.  Representative  Edward  P.  Boland) 
It  is  with  particular  pleasure  12iat  I  join 
you  in  your  celebration  of  Labor  Day  this 
year.  It  is  indeed  a  triple  celebration  for  all 
of  us  gathered  together  here. 

First,  we  are,  as  are  people  all  over  the 
land,  celebrating  this  day  to  honor  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  who  have  contributed 
to  the  growth,  the  strength  and  the  pros- 
perity of  America. 

Second,  we  are  able  to  celebrate  your  25th 
anniversary  as  a  local  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meatcutters — 25  years  of  service  in  the  In- 
terest of  each  of  your  meirbers,  and,  of 
course,  25  years  in  which  you  as  members 
have  also  contributed  to  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  union. 

Third,  we  are  able  to  celebrate  tlie  achieve- 
ments in  national  legislation  which,  in  their 
benefits  to  the  working  man,  stand  unrivalled 
at  le€ist  since  the  days  of  the  New  Deal  in 
the  1930's. 

For  over  80  years  now.  Labor  Day  has  been 
celebrated  in  this  country  In  order  that  all 
Americans  can  pause  and  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation.  When  we  stop  to  consider  how  work- 
ing men  have  increased  their  skills  year  by 
year,  how  they  have  struggled  to  Improve  liv- 
ing standards  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, how  they  have  outdone  themselves 
in  setting  production  records  in  war  and  in 
peace,  this  annual  recognition  is  but  a  small 
token  of  the  gratitude  all  of  us  must  feel  to- 
ward American  labor  and  all  it  stands  for. 

Your  local,  part  of  a  national  union  that 
Is  nearly  70  years  of  age,  has  without  ques- 
tion done  Its  part  to  achieve  these  goals  here 
in  Massachusetts.  You  have  worked  with 
some  success  to  improve  wages  and  working 
conditions  and  to  create  a  better  life  for  your 
families.  It  Is  a  task  that  you  will  continue 
to  work  at  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  centiiry 
with  equal  vigor  and  devotion,  I  am  sure,  and 
I  wish  you  well  in  this  endeavor. 

That  the  Congress  this  year  has  had  the 
welfare  of  the  working  man  in  mind  needs, 
I  believe,  little  elaboration.  The  record  is 
clear  at  hand.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  passed  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws,  laws  which  more  accurately  would 
be  called  the  freeloader  laws,  laws  which 
permit  a  few  workers  to  take  wage  increases 
but  to  avoid  bearing  the  costs  of  operating 
the  unions  which  were  Instrumental  in 
bringing  about  these  increases.  The  Senate 
will,  I  feel  confident,  follow  the  lead  of  the 
House,  befcM-e  adjournment. 

Action  Is  already  well  underway  to  extend 
minimimi  wage  legislation  to  restaiu-ant  and 
service  employees  and  to  farm  workers. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
this — or  for  that  matter  any  other  Con- 
gress— is  medicare.  Adequate  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security  has 
been  a  long  time,  too  long  a  time,  in  com- 
ing. Now  for  the  first  time,  the  elderly  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation  can  face  the  future 
without  tmdue  worry  over  their  ability  to 
meet  the  costs  of  hospital  care  and  other 
health  services.  They  won't  have  to  lose 
their  pride  by  taking  public  welfare,  simply 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  doctor 
bill. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  this  Congress, 
one  in  which  all  Americans  can  take  pridei 
Is  the  voting  rights  bill  which  vrtll  help  guar- 
antee the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections,  regardless  of  race. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
that  has  just  passed  the  Congress  is  the 
most  sweeping  one  since  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  It  will  do  much  to  enable  the  poorer 
citizens  of  this  land  to  get  better  housing 
than  has  been  available  to  them  heretofore, 
through  an  expansion  of  public  housing,  a 
new  rent  supplement  program,  and  other 
liberalizing  provisions. 


The  Fubllc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  will  make  It  possible  for  many  of 
the  poorer  commxmlties  of  this  Nation  to 
get  help  in  strengthening  their  economic 
situation  by  the  oonstructlon  of  water  sup- 
ply facilities,  sewage  systems,  and  commu- 
nity buildings.  This  special  aid  to  dis- 
tressed areas  will  make  them  more  attractive 
to  indxistry  and  will  enable  them  to  improve 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of  their 
citizens. 

The  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  will  prove  a  great  benefit 
to  millions  of  Americans  In  our  larger  cities, 
at  last  giving  the  problems  of  larger  cities  a 
a  focus  in  the  Federal  Government  that  will 
facilitate  their  solution. 

The  elimination  of  many  excise  taxes  and 
the  reduction  of  others  will  benefit  all  of 
you  who  are  contemplating  buying  automo- 
biles, luggage,  jewehy,  h<teibags,  radios  and 
television  sets,  and  scores  of  other  items  on 
which  these  taxes  were  formerly  imposed 
either  at  the  manufacturdn'  level  or  at  the 
retail  level. 

In  full  recognition  that  the  education  of 
our  yoiuig  people  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  this  Nation,  If  the  future  of  our 
country  Is  to  be  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
this  Congress  has  already  passed  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966.  and  the  House  has  passed  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  both  of  which  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  to  educational  Institutions 
of  our  land. 

I  could  go  one  for  some  time  in  adding  to 
this  imposing  list.  A  program  of  aid  to  Ap- 
palachla  Is  underway;  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  expanded.  But  I  do  not  need  to 
go  into  details.  The  record  stands  for  all  to 
see.  It  Is  a  record  I  am  proud  of.  It  shows 
that  the  Congress  Is  well  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  working  people  of  this  Nation  and 
their  families.  Labor  Day  is  indeed  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  call  this  record  to  vour 
attention. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  participate 
In  this  happy  celebration  with  you. 

TWENTT-PITTH     AnNTVERSART,     SUNDAY,     StT- 

tembeb  5,  1965,  Hattield  Red  Barn  m  Hat- 
field, Mass. 

program 

Smorgasbord  served  from  6  to  7  pjn. 

Address  of  welcome,  Harold  B.  Shea,  vice 
president  and  general  chairman. 

Toastmaster,  Stanley  B.  DtMnlnlck.  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  honorary  chairman. 

HONORED  guest  SPEAKERS 

Clifton  C.  Caldwell,  district  VI  director  and 
international  vice  president. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  Congressman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

George  D.  Hammond,  senator,  representing 
Hampden-Berkshire  districts. 


Montana  Jurist  Author  of  Nation's  Pio- 
neer Pension  Plan  for  Aged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or  MOMTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Judge  Lester  H.  Loble  of  Helena,  whose 
Judicial  work  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency has  achieved  nationwide 
notice,  has  another  unique  acccHnplish- 
ment  to  his  credit,  and  one  which  he 
recently  shared  with  us:  The  old-age 
pension  act  which  he  Introduced  as  a 
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member  of  the  18th  session  of  the  Mon- 
Una  Legislature  In  1923  was  the  first 
«icli  bill  ever  passed  in  this  country. 
GOV  Joe  Dixon  signed  it  Into  law 
on  March  6.  1923.  and  presented  the  sig- 
natory pen  to  Judge  Loble. 

Besides  the  house  bill  itself,  the  so- 
ciety has  received  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  Februai-y  28,  1935.  which  included  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  recognizing  this 
^eer  legislation  as  humanitariMi  and 
"record  in  the  records  of  this  State  this 
notable  achievement  so  that  generations 
to  come  may  be  duly  appraised  of  this 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankuid. 

The  first  pension  ever  paid  under  any 
such  measure  was  disbursed  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clarlc  County  Courthouse  where 
Judge  Loble  now  presides.  Loble,  who 
was  called  to  Washington  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  consult  in  the  matter  of  the 
national  Social  Security  Act  early  In  his 
administration,  is  a  parUcular  favorite 
of  tlie  historical  society,  and  rightly  so. 
A  member  of  our  board  of  trustees  during 
several  vital  years,  he  was  more  responsi- 
ble for  the  construction  of  our  present 
building  than  any  other  individual. 


Exploring  the  Undersea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CALIFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  an 
undersea  experiment  of  unusual  Interest 
has  been  in  progress  nearly  3  wedES  In 
the  waters  off  San  Diego,  Calif.    Under- 
standably, it  has  attracted  less  atten- 
tion nationally  than  the  more  spectacu- 
lar activities  of  our  orbiting  astronauts. 
However,  as  the  Washington  Post  has 
pointed  out  in  a  Sunday  editorial,  the 
long-range  achievement  of  our  oceano- 
graphic  research  could  well  match  or 
exceed  what  we  shall  do  in  space.    It 
may  be,  for  example,  that  the  seas  will 
prove  a'  source  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sities for  a  swiftly  rising  world  popula- 
tion. 

In  assuring  America's  lead  In  the  in- 
fant oceanc^raphic  sciences,  much  de- 
pends on  House  passage  of  legislation 
simUar  to  that  already  enacted  by  the 
Senate,  establishing  a  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development.  Four  civic  and  scientific 
leaders  from  my  home  community  of 
San  Diego  t^tifled  last  month  In  favor 
of  such  legislation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  from  the  edi- 
tion of  September  12: 

Exploring  thb  Undersea 
Although  the  Navy's  team  of  aquanauts 
now  in  an  experimental  underwater  project 
off  California  has  yet  to  catch  the  pubUc's 
fancy,  the  oceanographic  research  effort  of 
which  their  Sealab  2  is  a  part  could  have  an 
even  greater  Impact  than  the  space  program 
on  the  lives  and  future  weU-being  of  Ameri- 


cans. The  aquanauts,  led  by  Astronaut 
M.  Scott  Carpenter,  a  Navy  commander,  went 
underwater  on  August  29.  Working  to  tfWfU 
they  are  scheduled  to  spend  45  days  to  the 
Sealab  capsule  at  a  depth  of  210  teet. 

Their  reactions  to  prolonged  periods  m 
Sealab'B  artificial  environment  and  in  the 
ocean  depths  will  provide  vital  toformatlon 
on  man's  ability  to  explore  and  work  on  the 
world's  continental  shelves.  Difficulties  that 
have  already  occurred  indicate  that  undersea 
exploration,  heretofore  granted  only  limited 
funds  for  research  and  development,  is  not 
likely  to  advance  as  spectacularly  as  the  space 

^'^ir^y  event  comparison  with  the  space 
program  can  be  misleading.  In  view  of  the 
long  established  and  diffuse  programs  already 
carried  on  by  nine  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  creation  of  a  nautical  NASA 
would  be  impractical.  Yet  a  cenUal  focus 
within  the  Government  Is  needed.  In  fiscal 
vear  1966  the  Government  wlU  spend  about 
$140  mllUon  on  oceanography.  The  Navy  has 
Lore  than  half  the  funds.  The  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Interior  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  also  have  large  appro- 
priations. There  also  Is  an  opening  for  pri- 
vate initiative  in  oceanography. 

Toward  these  ends  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
blU  sponsored  by  Senator  Waeren  G.  Magnu- 
soN   chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
calling  for  a  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs.    A  separate  com- 
mission, largely  made  up  of  persons  outside 
Government,  would  conduct  a  survey  to  set 
guidelines  for  private  and  Government  co- 
operation   to    oceanography.      Thou^    the 
House  has  yet  to  act.  a  subcommittee  Headed 
by  Representative  Alton  A.  Lennon,  of  North 
Carolina,  Is  drafting  a  bUl  that  should  emerge 
m  a  form  similar  to  the  Senate's.    Congress- 
man Lennon  argues  persuasively,  however, 
that  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy must  be  strengthened  and  that  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
which  operates  under  the  President,  can  flll 
the    role    of    Senator    Magnttson's   proposed 

Council. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  steady  proliferation 
of  oceanographic  programs  to  the  future. 
The  vast  resources  that  lie  to  the  sea  and 
under  the  ocean  beds  that  cover  seven-tenths 
of  the  earth  eventually  must  be  tapped.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  aUow  mUltary  considera- 
tions, important  as  they  may  be.  to  domi- 
nate the  research  effort  to  which  there  la 
stiU  a  hope  of  totemational  cooperation. 
For  this  reason,  particularly,  a  unified  Gov- 
ernment policy  is  much  needed. 


Tennessee's  TUrd  Congressional  District 
Shows  ConservatiYe  Leanings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  tbnwesseb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  results  of 
my  1965  legislative  questionnaire  sent  to 
95.000  homes  In  the  Third  Congressl<»al 
District  of  Tennessee  reflect  strong  con- 
servative sentiments.  TTie  poll  which 
was  taken  in  April  and  May  was  an- 
swered by  11.855  persons  in  the  11- 
coimty  area  of  my  district. 

The  strongest  rewonse  was  voiced  on 
the  question,  "Do  you  approve  of  the 


Federal  Govemmait  consistently  spend- 
ing more  than  Its  incwne?"  93.7  per- 
cent said.  "No."  while  only  3.4  percent 
favored  this  action. 

The  results  of  the  other  questions  for 
the  district  were  as  follows: 

1  Do  you  feel  Tennessee  should  continue 
to  have  the  authority  to  pass  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws?  87.4  percent  said,  "Yes,"  8  per- 
cent "No,"  and  no  answer  from  4.6  percent. 

2.  Do  you  think  a  regional  approach  such 
as  the  Appalachian  program  is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  solving  economic  problems?  19.3 
percent  said.  "Yes,"  whUe  68  percent  said 
"No  "  and  12.7  percent  did  not  answer. 

3  '  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  shoxUd 
continue  to  give  American  wheat  to  EgyP*'* 
Nasser?  4.7  percent  responded  "Yes,  while 
90.8  percent  said  "No."  and  4.6  percent  de- 
clined to  answer.  ^      .  ^ 

4  Do  you  approve  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment conslstentiy  spendtog  man  than  Its 
income?  3.4  percent  said  "Yes,"  while  93.7 
percent  said  "No."  and  25  percent  did  not 

£LIlSWBr 

5  Do  you  believe  Tennessee  should  have 
the  right  to  apportion  seats  to  at  least  one 
of  the  two  houses  of  its  legislature  on  some 
basis  other  than  population  (based  for  ex- 
ample on  area)  If  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State?  73.3  percent  re- 
sponded "Yes."  while  16.6  percent  aald  "No. 
and  10.1  percent  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

6  Do  you  support  legislation  whloi  per- 
mits voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  to 
public    schools?      91.5    percent  sakl   "Yes, 
while  6.1  percent  said  "No,"  and  2.3  percent 
did  not  answer. 

7  Do  you  favOT  Federal  aid  to  education 
(a)  for  teacher  salaries?  22  percent  said 
"Yes  "  and  66.9  percent  said  "No,"  whUe  111 
percent  did  not  answer;  (b)  For  school  con- 
struction? 32.6  percent  said  "Yes,"  while 
55  9  percent  said  "No."  and  11.6  percent  did 
not  respond;  (c)  Throu^  a  tax  reduction 
for  parents?  40  percent  said  "Yes."  46.4  per- 
cent said  "No,"  and  135  percent  did  not 
answer:  (d)  Through  an  autotnatlc  rebate 
from  Federal  income  tax  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment? 46.5  percent  said  "Yes,"  and  40.7 
percent  said  "No,"  and  12.8  percent  did  not 
respond. 

8  In  regards  to  oar  Vietnam  policy, 
should  we  (a)  tocreaee  mUitary  action? 
66.4  percent  said  "Yes"  while  10.«  percent 
said  "No,"  and  33.9  percent  did  not  answer, 
(b)  Stay  on  our  present  course?  15.7  per- 
cent said  "Yes."  24.7  percent  "No"  while 
59  5  percent  did  not  answer,  (c)  Get  out 
immediately?  12.6  percent  said,  "Yee"  and 
312  percent  said  "No."  66.5  percent,  did 
not  answer,  (d)  Negotiate  with  Cotmnu- 
nists  for  neu'^ralizlEg  the  country?  12.5 
percent  said  "Yes"  while  81.2  percent  said 
"No,"  and  56.2  percent  did  no*  respand. 

9.  Do  you  favor  an  agrlculttiral  program 
which  has    (answer  only  one): 

(a)  Rigid  controls  and  quotas  to  regulate 
farm  economy?    4.8  percent. 

(b)  FlexlWe  price  supports  and  voliintary 
land  retirement?     12.5  percent. 

(c)  Gradual  program  leading  to  no  con- 
trols, no  supports  and  a  free  economy?  74.7 
percent.  Eight  percent  did  not  respond  to 
the  three  perts  o*  question  9. 

10  Do  you  favor  a  medical  care  program 
for  the  elderly  through  (answer  only  one) : 

(a)  Increasing  social  security  taxes?  11. 1 
percent. 

(b)  A  tax  reduction  to  purchase  private 
Insurance?    21.6  percent. 

(c)  Voiuntary  plans  without  Federal 
participation?    42.1  percent. 

(d)  A  combtoation  at  the  above?  14  9 
percent— 10.3  percent  did  not  respond  to 
quasUoci  10. 
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A  Bitter  Legacy 


EPCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  J.  ARTHUR  TOUNOER 

OF  aAUroBNIA 

IN  TlkE  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  'uesday,  September  14, 1965 


Mr 

appeal^ 

Machiivelli 

as  the 

Esped 

ticular 

guideliie 


Espedi  Jly 


YOUNGER.      Mr.    Speaker,    tt 
Increasingly     m>parent     that 
s  "The  Prince"  must  be  used 
textbook  for  this  administration. 
does  it  seem  that  one  par- 
admonition  of  Machlavelll  is  a 
for  the  (q;)erations  of  this  ad- 
mlnlBt4ation  where  he  says : 

not   eeseutial   then,    that    a   prince 

txave  all  the  good  qualities  which  I 

ei  umerated  above,  but  It  Is  meet  es- 

that  he  should  seem  to  have  them; 

en  venture  to  affirm  that  If  he  has 

practices  them  all,  they  are 

whereas  the  appearance  of  having 

useful. 


It  to 
should 
have 
sentUl 
I  wUl 
and 
hurtful 
them  Is 


Ini  arlably 


The  Itwo  following  articles  show  that 
the  press  Is  beginning  to  become 
alarm«  i  at  the  processes  used  by  this 
admin  itratlon  and  Is  ACtuaJly  writing 
ii&a.  The  editorial  entitled  "A 
Legacy"  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  on  September  7  and 
by  Mr.  George  Dixon,  "Press- 
whlch  ai^>eared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  13  are 
examp  es. 


about 
Bitter 
Wan 
the 


Sareet 


art  cle 
prestid  gitators, 


The 


irticles  follow: 


tiat 


elicted. 


dec  Idee 


iti  Iklng 
concentration 
so  few 

The 
about 
powor. 
rapidly 
of  the 
NaUon 
blingls 
plain 
difficult^ 
ever 
already 

An 
such   a 
up  and 
still  do 
correct 
rise  of 
for 
its 

Moreover 
incessai  it 
fxirther 
ment,  ^ 
Preside: 
unf<»^iinately 
mystique 
an 

Federal 
others 

A 
point 
local 
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sufficieitt 
drough 
aster 
pH  tehee 

The 
New 
aster 


Ycrk 


[Frocn  ^e  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  7.  1965] 
A  Bitter  Lkgact 

It  is  often  said  that  L3rndon  Johnson 
wields  1  lore  power  than  any  otho'  President, 
at  least  in  a  time  of  less  than  full-scale  war. 
The  stitklng  thing  is  that  this  remarkable 
of  power  apparently  bothers 
>eople. 

sonoem    is    not    necessarily    or    only 

LOW  Mr.  Johnson  himself  uses  the 

Apart   from    the    fact    that    he    is 

adding  to  it  through  the  expansion 

secutive.  he  Impresses  most  of  the 

u  a  man  of  restraint.     Mcx-e  trou- 

the  meaning  for  the  futvire,  since  it  is 

the  country  would  be  in  deep 

if  a  man  of  dictatorial  bent  were 

,  what  with  so  much  authority 

embedded  in  the  office. 

a^wer  to  that,   perhaps,   is  that  in 

circumstance    Congress   would    rise 

if  necessary  impeach  the  man;  we 

have  the  machinery  to  prevent  or 

ncessee.     Yet  a  major  reason  for  the 

the  executive  is  that  Oongress  baa 

permitted   a  steady   erosion   of 

resp^nsibilitieB  and  prerogatives. 

.  there  is  no  diminution  in  the 

clamor  of  si>ecial  interests  for  still 

extensions  of  the  Federal   Govem- 

hlch  is  to  the  say  the  power  of  the 

cy.     It    is    almost    unbellevajije    but 

the    case    that    this    Federal 

has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds — 

.  contrary  to  all  expjerience,  that 

authority  can  solve  problems  where 

lave  failed. 

relatively  small   but   revealing  case   in 

With    prodigious    lack    of    foresight, 

pcjllticiazis  in  New  York  City  and  other 

the  Northeast  neglected  to  assure 

water    supplies    to    withstand    a 

Disootnfort  is  here  and  now,  dls- 

ijnpends;    finally,    appeals    were    dls- 

to  Washington. 

idminlstration.   in   response,   decrees 

City  and  other  sections  to  be  dis- 

(the  government  of  the  city  to 


inslE  tence, 


a  eas 


a  (Uaagter,  that  is  for  siu«)  and  extends 
financial  aid.  How  much  good  it  will  do  to 
debatable,  but  it  is  one  more  Federal  intru- 
sion that  would  have  been  entirely  unneces- 
sary had  there  been  Mementary  competence 
at  the  local  level. 

Thus  the  localities,  the  States,  the  si>eclal 
interests  reach  out  to  Washington;  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  officials  exercise  all 
the  Ingenuity  at  thetr  command  In  figuring 
out  new  areas  to  invade,  new  responsibili- 
ties to  take  over.  It  is  a  formidable  Interac- 
tion. Repeated  over  and  over,  in  endless 
variety  and  in  ever-widening  circles,  and 
coupled  with  the  complacency  of  Congress, 
it  is  building  a  Presidential  force  against 
which  there  seems  no  effective  countervail- 
ing power. 

Even  this  very  evident  buildup  does  not. 
so  far  as  can  be  Judged,  excite  any  great 
worry  or  even  interest;  those  who  suggest 
a  possible  threat  to  liberties  in  the  process 
are  accused  of  seeing  hobgoblins. 

If  there  is  indeed  no  danger,  it  may  be 
asked  why  the  architects  of  this  Government 
took  such  extraordinary  pains  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  a  tjrrant  and  to  bind  down 
each  Federal  branch  In  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution.  They,  at  any  rate,  knew  that 
governments  easily  degenerate  Into  dictator- 
ships. The  development  should  be  still  less 
mysterious  to  people  of  the  totalitarian- 
scarred  30th  century. 

Whether  practical  political  means  of  re- 
dressing the  balance  any  longer  exist,  we 
would  hesitate  to  venture;  certainly  they  are 
hard  to  visualize.  But  that  difficulty  does 
not  excuse  anyone,  least  of  all  Congress, 
from  looking  at  what  is  happening  and  con- 
sidering  what    recourse    might    be    feasible. 

It  would  be  a  bitter  outcome  if  this  gen- 
eration, legatees  of  free  institutions,  were  to 
bequeath  in  turn  a  legacy  whereby  the  citi- 
zen is  secure  in  his  liberty  only  at  the 
whim  of  the  executive. 


I 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  13,  1965] 

Press-Prestidicitators 

(By  George  Dixon) 

When  the  President  switches  from  the 
Washington  White  House  to  the  Texas  White 
House  his  imagemakers  try  to  switch  from 
press  secretaries  to  prestidigitators.  They 
strive  to  create  the  optical  illusion  that  L.B.J. 
is  really  back  at  the  range,  running  every- 
thing, when  he  can  be  plainly  seen  motor- 
boating  for  7  hours  on  Lake  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

This  is  a  rather  difficult  Illusion,  and 
can't  be  performed  simply  by  yelling 
"Abracadabra."  It  might  have  sufficed  for 
the  old  black  magic,  but  the  new  black  magic 
requires  props. 

The  press-prestldlgltators  have  decided 
that  the  most  illusionary  props  they  can  use 
to  bewitch  the  press  are  press  releases.  The 
theory  to  that  if  enough  press  releases  are 
fluttered  In  front  of  a  transplanted  White 
House  correspondent  he  won't  be  able  to  see 
the  President  in  the  flesh  enjoying  himself; 
only  in  the  mind's  eye,  Immersed  In  work. 

In  4  days  at  the  L.B.J,  ranch.  Assistant 
White  House  Secretary  Joe  Laitin  performed 
a  noteworthy  feat  of  legerdemain.  He  Issued 
32  releases.  They  were  actually  from 
agency  heads  in  Washington,  but  Laltln  the 
Magniflcient  made  them  look  as  if  they'd 
Just    materialized    from    the    President. 

The  handouts  might  have  been  more  bam- 
boozling if  there'd  been  more  of  them,  but 
after  conjuring  up  32,  Laitin  seemed  to  have 
no  more  up  his  sleeve.  It  was  heart  rending 
to  see  him  caught  short  like  this.  The  most 
tragic  part  is  that  it  needn't  have  occurred. 
Almost  anybody  with  a  mailing  address  in 
Washington  could  have  provided  him  with 
enough  handouts  to  baffle  an  incinerator. 

For  example  here  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
press  releases  I  found  stuffed  under  my  door 
on  returning  to  Washington  : 


One  from  the  National  Press  Club  an- 
nouncing that  its  next  KpeeXer  would  be  In- 
dian Finance  Mlntoter  T.  T.  Krishnama- 
chari — and  that  one  "timely  tc^ic"  he  would 
speak  on  would  be  "Indto's  Role  in  Diplo- 
macy." 

Another  from  tlie  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, quoting  Secretary  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman 
as  beglimlng  a  speech  with  this  original 
wit: 

"In  the  North  Coimtry  of  my  home  State 
of  Minnesota,  folks  still  weave  and  tell  tales 
of  Paul  Biinyan  and  hto  great  Blue  Ox.  The 
Blue  Ox  left  hoofprtnts  so  large  tt  took  three 
men  to  see  across  them.  Hto  head  was  so  big 
the  dtotance  between  the  eyes  measured  22 
ax  handles  and  a  plug  at  tobacco.  His  horns 
were  so  wide  it  took  a  crow  most  of  the  win- 
ter to  fly  from  Up  to  tip— and  the  winters 
are  long  in  the  North  Country.  Whether 
you  look  at  the  Blue  Ox  literally  or  as  a  leg- 
end, he  certainly  represented  a  lot  of  bull." 

A  release  from  NASA  saying  that  the  Gem- 
ini 7  astronauts  might  take  off  their  space 
sxilts  after  launching  and  ride  through  the 
heavens  for  14  days  in  their  long  vmder- 
wear — and  a  companion  piece  from  a  French 
designer  that  she  didn't  like  to  see  girls 
at  St.  Troj)ez  shiver  after  they  come  out  of 
the  water,  so  she  to  designing  fur  coats  to 
wear  over  biklnto. 

The  press  commimication  that  might 
have  gotten  a  better  play  had  it  come  from 
the  White  House  unfortimately  was  a  pri- 
vate one  to  me.  It  was  from  Sam  Bright- 
man,  publicity  director  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee,  with  thto  subtle  sug- 
gestion that  I  make  mention  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonpiieater  Club: 

"1 4ai  reminded  of  the  political  candidate 
who  ran  thto  campaign  ad:  "Do  not  vote  for 
me  because  I  am  a  legless  veteran  with  10 
children.'  So  do  not  write  something  about 
thto  out  of  pity  for  an  old  nuin  whose  12- 
yecur-old  boy  beat  him  at  golf,  whose  11- 
year-old  girl  can  beat  him  at  swimming, 
whose  dog  slobbers  on  him,  whose  cat  bites 
him,  and  whose  wife.  Lucy,  to  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  Washington  Theater  Club  and 
said  to  me  with  a  cozy  snarl  the  other 
day,  'You  and  your  funny  friends — why  can't 
you  get  them  to  do  something  for  a  worth- 
while cause  sorely  in  need  of  help?' " 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  state  of  business  and  In- 
dustry In  Alabama  is  thriving.  It  holds 
the  promise  of  abundance  and  progress 
for  the  future. 

To  help  show  this  the  Birmingham 
News  recently  produced  a  supplement 
magazine  section  which  Is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  demonstrating  how  and 
why  the  Alabama  economy  is  one  of 
strength  and  promise. 

The  following  article  is  part  of  that 
supplement: 

Alabama's  people  today  have  an  annual 
purchasing  power  In  excess  of  |6  billion.  Per 
capita  Income  to  rising  steadily,  has  made 
greater  percentage  gains  within  the  past  few 
years  than  most  othn-  States. 

Average  Inoome  per  hoiisehold  to  near  the 
$6,000  annxial  level. 

Payrolto  from  manufactvu-ing  plants  alone 
now  exceed  ♦1»4  bUUon.   ■*"'  o 
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Average  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  «<  Ala- 
bama's factory  production  workers  are  tJhe 
hiehest  in  the  Southeast, 
^a^ployment  ha.  d*'**^"!  «,^^ 
reached  a  tow  n»*lo  of  8.6  P-^^*  o«  ^«  *°*^ 
civilian  labor  force  at  the  end  of  19M. 

unemployment  compensation  claims  are 
at  an  all-time  low.  ^     . 

M  ttie  end  of  last  year.  73  ns,tlonal  banks 
in  the  State  had  combined  «««uroe8  at  W.- 
052.033.000.    Their  deposits  were  $1,838,363.- 

'^Comblned  assets  at  172  State-^hartw^ 
banks  reached  a  1964-endlng  record  total  of 
S9356?000  Thto  reflected  an  $82  million 
?ncrS  forthe  year.  Deposits  for  the  same 
TOrlod  rose  $73  miUion  to  a  combined  amount 
m  excess  of  $805  million.  ^  „^  ^ 

^vSgs  aid  loan  associations  and  State- 
cl^terwi  credit  unions  added  hundreds  of 

"^  A^r^^Tt  the  end  of  1963.  ranked  second 
only  to  HawaU  in  the  amount  of  insurance 
ner  family  in  relation  to  income. 
^  State  residents  have  tripled  their  tot^  an- 
nual expenditures  for  Insurance  of  all  kinds 
within  the  past  decade,  wlU  expend  im  es- 
timated $533  million  thto  year  on  Premiums. 
Of  814  insurance  companies  llcenrod  to  do 
business  in  the  State.  90  are  domiciled  in 

^^lS.*county.  and  municipal  revenue  col- 
lections, providing  greater  '^nds  for  public 
services  and  physical  Improvements,  are  set- 
S  new  r^rds.  Thto  to  being  accom- 
plished, for  the  far  greater  part  by  greater 
efficiency  in  collection  rather  than  by  in- 
creasing the  industrial  tax  structure. 

Both  private  and  public  business  operation 
is  turning  more  and  more  to  modern  date 
processing-computer  equipment  resultli^ln 

lower  operating  costs,  higer  profits,  and  gen- 
erally greater  efficiency. 

Legated  strategically  in  the  center  of  ntae 
malor  Southeastern  States,  Alabama's  access 
S  £e  regional,  national,  and  international 
markets  marks  it  as  an  ideal  area  for  indus- 
trial expansion. 


Magnificent  Spirit  of  the  Poles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF  WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 


Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
American  who  has  served  this  Govern- 
ment in  a  most  commendable  fashion  Is 
by  Presidential  appointment  about  to 
transfer  his  talents  from  his  present 
Cabinet  post  to  a  most  important  and 
sensitive  position  in  our  Department  of 

State.  .. 

I  refer  to  a  personality  who  enjoys  the 
utmost  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  and  work 
with  him,  a  truly  great  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral—John  A.  Gronouski— who  will  soon 
be  serving  the  cause  of  better  world  un- 
derstanding in  his  most  challenging  new 
assignment    as    U.S.     Ambassador    to 
Poland.    In    my    humble    opinion,    the 
President  has  indeed  made  a  wise  choice. 
The    combination    of    Mr.    Gronouski  s 
superior    talent    and    his   Polish   back- 
ground  provide   this   country   and   the 
courageous  Poles  with  a  servant  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  all  things  good. 

In  reading  the  September  9  issue  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  I  observed  an  arti- 


cle titled  "Magnificent  Spirit  of  the 
Poles"  by  Ralph  McOlU  which  in  effect 
concurs  with  my  thinking  on  this  matter. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  this  mate- 
rial accordingly: 

MAGNDncorr  Spout  or  the  Polxs 
(By  Ralph  IdcOWi) 

The  appodntment  oT  John  A.  Gronouski 
as  Ambassador  to  Poland  reminds  us  of 
a  magnificent  people. 

"Poland,"  vm>te  the  great  German  war 
strategist.  Gen.  Karl  von  Clausewlte,  to  a 
publ^  road  on  which  foreign  armies  con- 
stantly  jostle  one  another." 

No  mountains  rtoe  above  her  plains.    They 
were  perfect  for  cavalry,  as  they  now  are 
wonderfully  suited  for  tanks, 
^n  ttie  brief  span  from  1772  to  1793,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia  thrice  dismembered 

In    1846    Austria   armexed   a   part  of   her 

territory.  ..      ,.^,^„ 

Ehirlng  these  and  later  years  the  oppres- 
sion was  cruel.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
destroy  the  culture  of  the  people  and  to 
reduce  them  all  to  the  state  of  peasants. 
But  her  genius  peretoted. 

ahopin-B  music  was  an  accusaUon. 
Throngs  Ustened  to  it  in  the  great  op^a 
houses^f  Europe.  It  was,  for  all  the  melody, 
filled  virith  crashing  Indictments  of  those  who 
had  sought  to  humUiate  and  debase  hto 
country.  There  was  mourning  in  hto  noc- 
turnes.    There  was  thunder  of  defiance  In 

his  marches.  *».___   ™.„ 

When  World  War  I  came  on  there  was 
another  musician,  the  stetuesque  Ignace 
Paderewskl,  he  of  the  smouldering  eyes  and 
the  marvelous  hands,  to  play  Ohopin's  music 
around  the  world  and  to  make  of  the  key- 
board a  voice  accusing  those  who  had  per- 
secuted hto  land  and  his  people.  

Prom  1914  through  1918  the  Poles  endured 
misery  as  severe  as  that  ever  imposed  on  any 
people  anywhere. 

But  in  1918  when  Germany  herself  col- 
lapsed, Poland  was  reborn  after  llteraUy 
centuries  of  oppression.  .„„„»,^ 

In  January  1919,  the  factions  reached 
agreement  and  Joseph  Pilsudski  became 
Resident  with  the  great  pianist-statesman. 
Paderewskl,  as  Prime  Mlntoter. 

As  is  true  today,  the  country  had  no  assets. 
It  had  been  ruthlessly  drained  of  food  and 
the  means  of  production,  and  her  railroads 
were  ruined.    The  clamor  of  discontent  was 

intense.  ^^^        ., . 

In  1920  the  Poles,  blazing  with  national- 
ism went  to  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Communist  troops  drove  to  the  gates  of 
Warsaw.  There  they  were  thrown  back  and, 
worried  by  affairs  at  home,  withdrew,  leaving 
the  Poles  with  victory. 

Plagued  vrtth  mxiltiple  political  parties,  af- 
fairs slowly  disintegrated.  In  1926  a  d^per- 
ate  Pilsudski  used  the  army  to  estabUsh  a 
dictatorship.  The  worid  depression  came. 
Had  the  League  of  Nations  been  Joined  by  the 
united  States,  the  depression  ai^d  J;he  toI- 
lapse  of  the  new  European  countries  with 
the  subsequent  rise  of  dictatorships  might 
well  have  been  avoided. 

By  1939  German  demands  on  Poland  In- 
cluded abandonment  of  the  Polish  corridor 
Russia  offered  aid.  The  Poles,  knowing  that 
if  Russian  troops  came  they  would  remain, 
refused. 

on  August  23  Russia  and  Germany 
shocked  the  world  by  signing  a  treaty.  On 
September  1.  Hitler  attacked  Poland.  The 
Gennans  and  Russians  divided  up  Poland. 

The  sorrows  of  past  centuries  were  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  those  of  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion. It  included  large-scale  murder  by  Ger- 
mans and  Russians.  The  Soviets  cynlcaUy 
betrayed  the  Poltoh  underground  ^ben  It 
arose  against  the  Germans,  and  then  moved 
in  and  mopped  up.  putting  the  Communists 
in  power. 


But  today  we  have  the  magnificent  spirit 
of  the  Poles  again  in  evidence,  inspiring 
others  of  the  Oommuntot  bloc  to  demand 
some  individual  freedom. 


It's  good  to  have  a  Poltoh-American  going 
there  as  Ambassador. 


Let  IMyergence  Be  Heard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker— 

Nevn  in  all  l>totory.  In  thto  or  any  other 
coimtry.  have  so  few  possessed  the  ear  of 
so  many,  and  the  opportunity  to  Inform,  In- 
fluence, and  propagandiae  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  as  to  now  the  case  of  the  three 
national  TV   netwtM-k  news  departments. 

The  above  statement  is  taken  verbatim 
from  an  outstanding  editorial  in  the 
Aiu-ora.  Mo.,  Advertiser. 

I  believe  Mr.  Robert  Lowrj^  editor 
of  the  newspaper,  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  journalism  by  bring- 
ing this  dilemma  out  into  the  open. 

The  editorial  deserves  to  be  not  only 
read,  but  studied  by  our  three  major 
TV   networks  and  their  representative 
news  and  public  service  departments. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Let  Divergence  Be  Heard 
Never  in  all  history,  in  thU  or  any  other 
country,  have  so  lew  possessed  the  ear  of  so 
many,  and  the  opportunity  to  inform,  infiu- 
ence,  propagandize  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  as  to  now  the  case  of  the  three  national 
TV  network  news  departments. 

In  fact,  except  for  the  syndicated  news- 
paper columntot  and  network  radio  commen- 
tators. untU  thto  generation,  no  one  had 
had  an  audience  which  could  be  caUed  na- 
tionwide, and  there  were  significant  difret- 
ences  between  these  and  the  aUnost  monopo- 
Itotlc  control  now  in  the  hands  of  NBC,  CBS, 
and  ABC. 

For  instance,  even  the  great  editorialtots  of 
the  New  York  Times  reached  but  a  token  part 
of  the  people  of  America  dlrecUy.    The  top 
columnists  wrote  for  many  more,  of  course, 
but  they  shared  thto  readership  with  dezens 
of  other  writers  who.  by  most  newspapers  of 
any  Unportance,  were  selected  deliberately  to 
provide    divergent    phUoeophies.     And     the 
^e  was  true  of   the  radio  commentators 
who   becaxise  In  their  15-mlnute  time  allot- 
ments they  were  expected  to  give  at  least 
a  Uck  and  a  promise  coverage  o*  the  news 
of  the  day.  could  do  but  a  superficial  job  or 
attempting  to  influence  according  to  theu- 
own  beliefs.     And  for  every  Elmer  Davis  there 
was  a  Gabriel  Heater  to  provide  balar.ce  m 
the  comment  to  which  the  American  puo.ic 
was  exposed. 

It  was  vmdoubtedly  not  planned  that  v-.iy. 
and    in  time,  men  of  divergent  philoscpUics 
may  be  expected  to  provide  the  balance  of 
viewpoint  TV  news  departments  1"^^^?.    i 
if  they  are  to  discharge  the  responsibility  in- 
herent  in  the   opportunity  to  be  be^^    ^ 
almost  all  the  homes  of  America,  but  it  to 
undoubtedly  true  today  that  the  compora- 
^  handful  of  men  in  charge  of  these  three 
news  departments,  those  with  the  ^tional 
audiences,  hold  basic  views  so  nearly  identi- 
cal  and  hold  them  In  such  dedicated  fash- 
ion!, that  to  call   them   professionally   dog- 
maUc  may  not  be  overstating  the  case. 
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somehow, 
recjsgnlse  the  dilemma  Is  not  to  con- 
beliefs,  or  the  motives,  of  the  men 
up  the  TV  news  department  staffs. 
is  the  case.    These  are  sincere 
men,  convinced  men — zealots 
.iisee  in  which  they  believe.     One 
to  eye  with  them  and  still  recog- 
problem  In  the  fact  they  so  closely 
one  another  on  almost  everything. 
tills  near  unanimity  among  thoee  few 
reac  ti  national  audiences  day  after  day, 
Natlqci  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
thoae  who,  equally  sincere,  equally 
and  convinced,  and  with-  equally 
mo^Tce,  h<^d  to  opi>o6lng  philosophies. 
unt  :erstand  bow  this  came  about,  one 
rec  ill  that  national  TV  sprang  into  be- 
almott  oveml^t,  a  few  years  following 
wkr  n,  probably  In  the  years  between 
1953.     The  Industry  attracted  the 
ycfung  men  of  the  postwar  generation, 
who  were  selected  to  appear  on  the 
the  Nation's  living  rooms  had  to 
,  have  pleasing  voices,  be  highly 
The  premiiun  was  on  personal- 
and  llbness  of  tongue  rather  than 
of  judgment  and  Intellect,  thoiigh 
,  were  welcomed,  and  quite  often 
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be  said,  in  fairness,  that  the  TV 

strive   to   afford   the   oppor- 
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that  their  disagreement  with  the  beliefs 
and  their  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  those 
who  oppose  them  shows  through  in  the  way 
their  programs  are  conducted  and  the  ques- 
tions which  are  asked.  And,  even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  occasional  opportunities 
afforded  those  TV  amateurs  who  uphold  op- 
posing, and  usually  more  traditional,  views 
could  never  counteract  the  day-by-day  in- 
fluence of  the  professionals. 

Portimately  for  the  American  people,  In- 
cidents of  complete  rather  than  comparative 
imfaimess  in  presentation  of  important 
questions  have  been  rare,  but  they  are  not 
unknown. 

So  the  problem  remains  and  it  Is  a  serious 
one.  Is  Government  control  the  answer? 
Of  course  not.  To  be  of  value,  information 
and  opinion  must  be  free  and  fearless. 

Break  up  the  networks?  Of  course  not. 
The  wonderful  entertainment  they  furnish 
the  American  people  which  could  never  be 
provided  without  network  organization  is  too 
great  a  boon. 

Interference  from  the  outside?  Again  the 
answer  is  "No,"  as  the  only  hope  of  correc- 
tion of  the  present  imbalance  lies  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  networks  themselves. 

Is  there  an  answer?  Yes,  and  the  newspa- 
pers point  the  way  when  they,  day  after  day, 
run  colimans  by  David  Lawrence,  Drew  Pear- 
son and  Bob  Considine,  for  example,  side  by 
side,  no  matter  what  the  paper's  editorial 
lecmings. 

Let  the  networks,  like  the  press  did  years 
ago,  set  out  deliberately  to  present  diver- 
gent views.  Let  them  search  diligently  for 
able,  vocal,  dedicated  young  men  who  believe 
devoutly  in  a  philosophy  opposed  to  that  held 
by  almost  all  those  who  now  have  such  op- 
portiuiitles,  give  them  equal  opportunities, 
and  then  trust  the  American  people  to  choose 
whom  to  believe. 

We  think  the  country,  and  the  networks. 
would  profit  from  the  change. 


Have  Yoa  Ever  Been  Convicted  of  a 
Felony? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  caJled  to  an  article  In 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
under  the  title  "Have  You  Ever  Been 
Convicted  of  a  Felony?"  Attorney 
Francis  P.  Noonan  has  written  to  me  to 
express  sincere  concern  for  the  future  of 
American  teenagers  who  must  face  up  to 
the  burden  and  the  problem  of  criminal 
con\iction.  I  am  grateful  to  Attorney 
Noonan  for  his  interest  in  this  problem 
which  I  share,  and  I  believe  it  proper  to 
give  wide  coverage  to  this  message  by 
including  it  in  the  Record. 

I  would  add  my  own  personal  note  of 
caution  and  concern  on  the  subject  of 
young  men  who  serve  In  our  Armed 
Forces  and  who  permit  themselves  to 
jeopardize  their  future  by  risking  the 
hazards  of  discharges  other  than  honor- 
able. Not  enough  can  be  said  on  these 
subjects  to  caution  our  youth  and  to 
alert  their  parents  to  the  position  of 
jeopardy  in  which  they  place  their  future 
through  episodes  of  crime  which  to  a 
teenager  may  register  as  a  prank. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  coUeages 
will  read  this  article  and  pass  it  on  to 
parents  who  should  be  aware  and  who 
should  be  concerned  about  the  future  of 
their  offspring.  With  your  permission 
I  Include  herewith  Attorney  Noonan's 
letter  and  the  article  fix>m  the  Reader's 
Digest  which  was  condensed  from  the 
Clinton,  Iowa.  Herald: 

Washington.  D.C,  September  8,  1965. 
Oongresfflnan  John  Monagan, 
Longworth  Building,  > 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  John:  As  a  member  ot  the  bar.  l  am 
greatly  Interested  in  the  future  of  our  Amer- 
ican youth  and  especially,  teenagers  belne 
biu-dened  with  the  result  of  a  criminal  con- 
viction. I  often  have  had  the  vexing  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  assist  boys  with  civil  serv- 
ice exams  wherein  they  have  to  answer  the 
question  "Have  you  ever  been  arrested?"  i 
am  enclosing  an  article  from  the  Readers  Di- 
gest. 

This  article  "Have  Tou  Ever  Been  Con- 
victed of  a  Felony?"  should  be  brought  to 
attention  of  every  family.  The  penalty  im- 
posed for  the  commission  of  a  crime  is  to 
keep  others  from  committing  the  same 
crime.  If  the  parents  today  could  realize 
the  severe  penalty  of  a  criminal  record  then 
I  believe  they  might  be  able  to  give  more 
guidance.  May  I  suggest.  If  you  agree  with 
me,  that  the  enclosed  article  be  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  if  it  has  not  al- 
aready  been  done. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  P.  Noon  ax. 

Have  You  Ever  Been  Convicted  op  a  Felony? 

(Note.— In  sentencing  two  high  school 
boys  who  had  thoughtlessly  made  a  practice 
of  "borrowing"  automobiles  to  go  Joy  rid- 
ing, a  Midwestern  district  Judge  made  the 
following  remarks.  They  will  be  remembered 
by  anyone  who  reads  them.) 

You  come  from  good  homes,  both  of  you. 
Yet  now  you  have  been  convicted  of  a  fel- 
ony—a crime  for  which  you  might  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary.  In  this  case  I  do  not 
have  to  send  you  to  the  penitentiary.  I  am 
permitted  to  give  you  a  parole. 

But  even  If  you  never  see  the  insido  of  a 
penitentiary  or  Jail,  you  will  not  have  es- 
caped the  penalties  of  your  crime.  The  rec- 
ord of  your  conviction  will  be  here  as  long 
as  the  cotirthoiise  stands.  No  amount  of 
good  conduct  in  the  futvire  can  ever  erase 
it. 

Next  year,  or  10  years  from  now,  or  when 
you  are  old  men,  if  you  are  ever  called  to 
be  witnesses  in  any  court  of  law,  some  lawyer 
will  point  his  finger  at  you  and  ask:  "Have 
you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony?"  You 
will  hang  yo\ir  head  and  admit  that  you 
have,  because  If  you  deny  it,  the  records  of 
these  proceedings  will  be  brought  from  the 
vaults  and  read  to  the  Jury. 

The  question  will  be  asked  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  casting  doubt  on  your  testimony. 
Convicted  felons  are  not  believed  as  readily 
as  other  persons. 

Someday  you  may  have  a  chance  to  live 
and  work  in  one  of  the  expanding  countries 
of  South  America,  and  you  will  apply  for  a 
passport.  You  may  not  get  it.  You  might 
enter  Canada  for  a  fishing  trip,  but  you 
woixld  not  be  allowed  to  stay.  No  country 
will  allow  you  to  become  a  resident.  Your 
world  Is  so  much  smaller  than  it  was. 

Someday  you  may  seek  a  position  in  the 
civil  service  of  your  State  or  Nation.  On 
the  application  blank  you  will  find  this  ques- 
tion: "Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a 
felony?" 

Your  truthful  answer  will  bar  you  from  ap- 
pointment. An  untruthful  answer  will  be 
detected  because  appointments  are  made 
only  after  investigation.  The  record  is  here 
to  be  found  by  anyone  Interested. 
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In  a  few  years  you  will  be  21,  and  others 
vour  age  wUl  have  the  right  to  votfr— but 
you  will  not.  You  will  be  a  citizen  of  your 
State  and  country,  but  you  will  have  no 
voice  in  public  affairs. 

someday  the  Governor  may  pardon  you 
and  restore  your  rights,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
hvimUitatlng  to  ask  him.  Hell  want  to  know 
your  whole  record.     It  Is  a  bad  one. 

I  am  granting  you  a  parole.  A  parole  is 
in  no  sense  a  pardon.  You  will  report  to  the 
men  who  have  accepted  yoiu-  parole  as  often 
as  they  may  ask.  Your  convenience  Is  not 
a  matter  of  importance.  You  will  also  obey 
your  parents.  If  yo\ir  parents  send  you  to 
bed  at  9  o'clock,  you  will  go  without  com- 
plaint. You  wUl  perform  such  tasks  as  are 
assigned  to  you.     Your  parole  is  a  fragUe 

thing. 

Should  the  slightest  complaint  of  your 
conduct  reach  this  court,  your  parole  will  be 
revoked  Immediately  and  you  wUl  begin 
serving  yo\ir  sentence.  You  wUl  not  be 
broiight  back  here  for  questioning  and/or  ex- 
planations. You  will  be  picked  up  and  taken 
to  prison— without  notice  to  you  and  with- 
out delay.         

The    World    Court    and    World    Peace 
Through  Law 


the  extension  of  law  to  the  no  man's  land 
of  outer  space. 

To  the  pessimists  who  see  no  hope  for  a 
lawful  world  the  sponsors  of  this  movement 
reply  that  80  percent  of  all  the  treaties 
known  to  man  have  been  drafted  In  the  last 
30  years.  Treaties  are  the  primary  staple  of 
international  law.  Not  all  of  them  are  con- 
structive in  purpose,  but  the  mere  prolifera- 
tion of  treaties  suggests  a  widespread  desire 
for  orderly  International  relations.  Treaties 
luive  multiplied  faster  than  the  means  of 
interpreting  and  enforcing  them,  and  this 
problem  too  wUl  get  much  attention  from 
the  Conference. 

We  are  especially  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
ference will  be  able  to  show  how  the  World 
Cotirt  can  be  made  more  effective.  This  Is 
one  are  in  which  the  United  States,  vrtth  Its 
crippling  restriction  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  is  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
growing  demand  for  law  in  the  settlement 
of  International  disputes.  By  simply  em- 
bracing the  principle  of  Judicial  settlement 
of  all  legal  disputes  that  may  be  properly 
carried  to  the  World  Court,  the  UrUted  States 
could  make  an  enormovis  contribution  to  the 
"new  world  of  law"  that  every  statesman  likes 
to  talk  about. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial page  of  today's  Washington  Post 
contains  an  appropriate  welcome  for  the 
participants  in  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Through  Law. 
This  editorial  echoes  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  468,  which  was  unanimously 
enacted  recently. 

The  2,500  participants  in  this  Confer- 
ence are  among  the  foremost  legal  au- 
thorities in  the  world.  Congress  should 
look  closely  at  the  results  of  their  de- 
liberations. Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  suggestions  for  how  the  United 
States  can  make  the  World  Court  more 
effective. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Qttest   for   World   Law 
Washington  today  becomes  the  focal  point 
of   the  world-law   movement.     Pour  conti- 
nental  conferences    In    recent   years   led    to 
the  Conference  on  World  Peace  Through  Iaw 
in  Athens  2  years  ago,  and  now  some  2,600 
Judges  and  lawyers  from  110  countries  have 
assembled  here  for   the  similar  purpose  of 
extending   the  boundaries   of   international 
Justice.    They  wUl  talk  in  lofty  terms  of  re- 
placing violence  with  law,  but  most  of  their 
time  will  be  spent  on  the  vital  business  of 
Improving  courts,  extending  research,  bridg- 
ing legal  gaps  and  analyzing  the  so-called 
treaty-making  "explosion." 

These  lawyers  and  Judges  are  practical 
men.  They  have  no  expectation  of  substi- 
tuting world  law  for  diplomacy  and  military 
force  in  the  present  context  of  international 
relations.  What  they  seek  is  a  speedup  In 
the  nattiral  evolution  of  International  law 
and  Judicial  institutions.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems they  vrtll  tackle  here  will  be  the  unifica- 
tion of  some  aspects  of  commercial  law  and 
the  promotion  of  arbitration  arrangements 
so  that  business  may  be  more  easily  trans- 
acted across  international  lines.  Another 
important   question   for   discussion   will   be 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   AlABAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  May  20, 

1965. 

Washington  Report 

(From  Congressman  Jim  Martin) 

crime  in  the  district  of  COLUMBIA 

Crime  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  problem.  Our 
greatest  challenge  Is  to  make  our  streets  and 
highways  and  homes  safe  against  the  violence 
of  murderers,  rapists,  and  thieves.  Nowhere 
Is  the  challenge  greater  than  right  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Serious  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  increased  for  the  35th 
consecutive  month  during  April.  There  was 
an  increase  of  3,018  offenses  In  April  1965  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  In  Just  this  1 
month  there  were  385  robberies;  886  hoxise- 
breakings;  19  rapes.  Crime  increased  in 
every  crime  category  except  criminal  homi- 
cide. Five  criminal  murders  were  committed 
In  April.  Compare  this  figure  for  this  one 
city  vrtth  crime  flgvu^s  In  the  whole  State 
of  Alabama. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rising  crime  rate 
In  Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
is  the  Increasing  leniency  by  the  courts 
toward  criminals.  This  was  noted  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  who  said  recently,  "Some  members  of 
the  Judiciary  appear  to  be  more  concerned 
for  the  rights  of  repeating  criminal  offenders 
than  for  the  unfortunate  members  of  the 
public  who  are  victimized  by  unrehabtlitated 
burglars,  robbers,  rapists,  and  murderers." 
The  Increase  In  crime  is  a  problem  to  be 
faced  by  Congress  as  well  as  every  law- 
abiding  American  citizen. 

trade  with  reds 
Communist  Russia  has  always  used  trade 
as  one  of  its  strategic  weapons  in  accomplish- 
ing its  goal  of  conquering  the  world.  The 
trade  history  of  those  countries  who  have 
tried  to  deal  with  the  Communists  reveals 
the  ugly  facts  of  how  the  Reds  manipulate 


trade  agreements  to  further  the  end  of  ag- 
gression and  world  conquest.  In  the  face  of 
the  facts  of  history,  it  Is  surprising  to  find 
President  Johnson  now  advocating  expand- 
ing trade  vrith  the  Communists.  It  Is  logical 
that  Americans  should  ask.  "Should  we  help 
the  Communists  by  fvirnlshlng  them  with 
the  goods  they  apparently  cannot  produce 
for  themselves?" 

Our  advantage  over  the  Coouniuilsts  in 
the  cold  war  has  been  o\ir  productive  genlvis. 
We  have  outstripped  them  in  every  field. 
Much  of  the  unrest  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Is  caused  by  the  failure  of  communism  to 
provide  the  goods  and  services  the  people 
demand  of  any  economic  system.  Now  we 
come  to  an  important  decision:  Should  we 
help  the  Oommiinlst  leaders  strengthen  their 
control  over  their  own  people  and  the  na- 
tions they  hold  In  bondage  by  providing 
them  with  consumer  goods  they  cannot  pro- 
duce in  the  same  quantity  or  quality  as  we 
can?  In  other  words,  should  we  help  the 
Communist^  strengthen  their  own  economy 
and  help  them  make  good  their  boast  to 
bury  us?  It  seems  to  me  Congress  and  the 
American  people  liad  better  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  President  Johnson's  proposal 
for  expcmdlng  trade  with  the  Communists. 
American  businessmen  luul  better  note  the 
warning  of  history  before  they  go  too  far 
in  approving  expanded  trade  with  a  self- 
announced  enemy  whose  sole  objective  is 
the  complete  destnictlon  of  private  enter- 
prise and  those  gov«minents  In  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  flourishes. 

NATO   task   FOBCS 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  task 
force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  conunu- 
nlty,  I  had  an  c^portunlty  to  discuss  the 
worsening  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  ovir  NATO  allies.  WhUe  Republicans 
sOmost  unanimously  support  President 
Johnson's  determined  action  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Domlnlclan  Republic,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  seeming  tendency  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  on  a  basis  of  political 
expediency  rather  than  on  a  well-thought- 
out  and  constructive  course  of  action. 

A  nimiber  of  problems  were  discussed  by 
our  task  force  in  a  day-long  meeting  with 
members  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute. Heading  the  delegation  from  the 
Research  Institute  was  Dr.  Robert  Strausz- 
Hupe,  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  many  years 
Dr.  Strausz-Hupe  has  been  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  authority  on  Communist  strat- 
egy, American  foreign  policy,  the  political, 
and  military  problems  of  NATO,  and  U.S. 
security  affairs. 

Our  discussions  with  this  eminent  group 
of  educators  and  experts  In  foreign  policy 
will  make  It  possible  for  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Republican  task  force  to 
give  to  the  people  concrete  facts.  I  hope  our 
Investigations  may  lead  to  the  formulation 
of  a  foreign  policy  program  which  will  be  a 
much  more  effective  force  for  keeping  peace 
and  freedom  In  the  world  than  the  confused 
and  sometimes  sttimbllng  appro€ich  of  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 

VOTING   RIGHTS   BILL    FIGHT  SHAI'BB   trP 


The  liberals  are  determined  to  create  havoc 
in  the  South.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Democrat 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  has  reported 
out  a  bill  which  contains  a  provision  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. The  Speaker  of  the  House  has  en- 
dorsed this  provision.  Such  a~»ove  to  con- 
trol State  and  local  election  laws  U  clearly 
unconstitutional,  and  I  predict  a  real  battle 
when  this  bill  comes  up  for  debate  In  the 
House.  The  Republicans  will  liave  a  sub- 
stitute bill  which  wUl  protect  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  determine  their  own  election 
lavre  and  voter  qualifications.  The  voting 
rights  bill  is  now  before  the  Rules  Conunlttee 
and  can  be  expected  to  be  sent  to  the  House 
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Bhcrtly.  The  Alabama  delegation  In  the 
Bouse  w  11  be  unanlmotis  In  its  determina- 
tion to  protect  our  State  and  the  South 
against  i  his  pimitive  legislation. 


E3: 
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IN  TH:  I  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


T\  lesday,  September  14, 1965 


MARTIN     of     Alabama.    Mr. 

under  permissioin  to  extend  my 

in  the  Record.  I  woiild  like  to 

my  newsletter  to  the  people  o^ 

District  of  Alabama  for  Sep- 

.tember  |3. 1965: 
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Washington  Report 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  JAMES  D.  nUARTIN 


or  *i-»i»*w* 


of  RepresentatlTes,    with   an 

Democrat  majority,  approved 

foreign  aid  bill.    Although  this 

s  about  $147>4   million  less  than 

asked  for  in  the  1966  budget, 

•92  million  more  than  was  spent 

aid  In  fiscal  year  1965.    This  is  a 

trick    of   the   hJSJ.   admlnls- 

make   the  people  believe  he   Is 

.ppropriatlon  bills  are  passed 

below  budget  estimates,  but  higher 

unount  spent  in  the  preceding  year. 

(  ongressman  can  have  it  both  ways 

the  people  he  voted  to  save  money 

the    President's    budget,    while 

approves  increased  spending. 

views  of  the  Republicans, 
for  a  restudy  of  the  whole  for- 
program    before    approving   addl- 
was,  as  usual,  rejected  by  the 
majority.    The  minority  report  to 
n  aid  bill  clearly  shows  how  little 
about  how  foreign  aids  ftinds  are 
how  they  are  spent.     For  many 
have  presented  some  very 
for  redirecting  our  whole  tor- 
program.     The  Congress  and  the 
people  have  the  right  to  know  the 
foreign  aid  programs. 


m<  >ney- 


1  ei 
m  UOTlty 
caled 


blJ  lions 


Bei  ublicans 


rea  ons 


A.  oerlcan 


CUTS   COITLD  n   ICADK 


nxliorlty ; 


report  shows  that  foreign  aid 
for  1966  ooiQd  be  cut  without  en- 
UJS.  foreign  policy,  conduct  of  the 
^  letnam,   or   our   cccnmltznents   to 
qatlons.    Here  are  9«ne  facts  on  for- 
people  generally  do  not  know: 
magnitiide  of  foreign  aid  spending 
known  by  the  average  taxpayer, 
for  foreign  assistance  purposes 
submitted  to  Congress  this  year 
to  over  •T^  bUUon. 
inexpended  balance  (money  appro- 
previous  years  and  not  yet  spent) 
'■  SO,  1966,  Is  estimated  to  be  over 
This  means  we  would  not  have 
kny  new  appropriations  for  2  years, 
time  to  restudy  the  whole  pro- 


oommerclal    trade    balance    with 

receiving    our    aid    has    dropped 

1960.    The  Latin  American  cocn- 

balance  is  particularly  alarm- 


si  ice 
t  ade 


is  a  definite  relationship  between 

outflow  and  the  Fedepral  Oovem- 

prpgrams  at  qwndlng  In  foreign  coun- 


•re  frequently  told  not  to  worry 
doUan  spent  for  foreign  aid  be- 
of  them  are  spent  in  this  country. 


This  Is  not  quite  true.  Close  examination 
shows  that  money  ^}ent  In  this  country  is  for 
total  commodity  purchases.  In  fiscal  1963 
total  foreign  aid  appropriations  were  •S.IT 
billion,  but  only  •866  million  was  spent  on 
commodity  purchases,  so  only  a  small  portion 
of  foreign  aid  money  Is  spent  in  this  country. 
6.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  adminis- 
tration officials  pay  little  attention  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  it  comes  to  spending 
the  foreign  aid  money  which  Congress  au- 
thorizes. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  fcH-eign  aid  programs,  but  before 
supporting  additional  spending  greater  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  encouraging 
private  development  resources  of  our  own 
and  in  the  developing  countries;  and 
initiating  projects  of  a  grassroots  natiure 
such  as  feeding  the  hungry  and  development 
of  education  programs  in  which  we  know 
our  aid  will  reach  the  mass  of  the  people  and 
not  Just  a  selected  few  foreign  government 
officials.  / 

WHAT    WE    KKALLT    SPEND    ON    FOREIGN    AID 

The  people  are  led  to  believe  that  all  for- 
eign aid  funds  are  in  the  mutual  security 
bill.  However,  the  following  table  shows  the 
many  foreign  assistance  programs  and  the 
amoiint  the  President  has  requested  in  the 
first  6  months  of   1965: 

New  foreign  aid  funds  requested  in  1965 
[In  thousand  dollars] 
Foreign    assistance    requests,    as 

amended  (mutiial  security)..  3,459,470 
Receipts     and     recoveries     from 

previous   credits 209,770 

Military       Assistance       Advisory 

Group 76,000 

Export-Import  Bank   (long-term 

credits) 900,  000 

Public     Law     480     (agricultural 

commodities) l,  658,  000 

Inter- American  Development 

Bank    (Latin   America) 706,880 

International    Development    As- 
sociation   (IDA) 104,000 

Peace    Corps 115,000 

Contributions     to    international 

organizations 96,953 

Permanent     construction     over- 
seas  (military) 85,986 

Education     (foreign    and    other 

students) 69,200 

Ryukyu    Islands 14,733 

Migrants  and  refugees 7,575 

Atomic       Energy       Commission 

(overseas) 6,900 

Inter-American  Highway    (Latin 

America) 4,000 

Total  new  foreign  aid  re- 
quests, first  6  months  of 
1966 7.512,467 


AadH  Etiquette 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  Cleveland  has  Issued 
an  Interesting  publication  for  Its  em- 
ployees entitled  "Audit  Etiquette"  which 
I  wish  to  Include  with  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  think  It  Is  a  commendable  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  IRS  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  good  relationship  with 
the  individual  income  taxpayer  whose 


account  Is  imder  consideration  by  the 
Service; 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  because  the 
Idea  for  the  publication  grew  out  of  con- 
versations between  IRS  officials  and  At- 
torney George  J.  TZangas  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  younger  leaders  In  his 
profession,  and  tn  civic  affairs  in  my 
hometown: 

Audit  Etiquette 

Be  attentive  to  your  personal  appearance. 

Be  on  time  for  all  appointments. 

Assure  the  taxpayer  that  examinations  are 
necessary  for  compliance. 

Deal  with  the  taxpayer  in  a  courteous  and 
positive  manner. 

Confine  your  activities  to  the  areas  neces- 
sary in  the  examination. 

Conduct  your  examination  with  a  mini- 
mum of  taxpayer  inconvenience. 

Dee  your  time  effectively.  .», 

Take  care  of  records  entrusted  tcTy^. 

Return  all  records  to  where  obtained. 

Raise  only  reel  issues — never  any  for  trad- 
ing or  bcu-gainlng  purpostB. 

Clearly  explain  the  results  of  yorn-  exami- 
nation. 

Avoid  letting  personal  feelings  influence 
your  oond\ict  or  decisions. 

Allow  the  taxpayer  ample  opportunity  to 
substantiate  his  position. 

Give  objective  consideration  to  explana- 
tions given  by  taxiiayer. 

Advise  taxpayer  of  all  his  rights. 

Compliment  the  taxpayer's  record-keeping 
when  deserving. 

Never  criticize  the  taxpayer  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

Personal  problems  are  never  discussed. 

Personal  favors  are  never  requested  or 
accepted. 

Conduct  yoiirself  in  a  professional  manner. 

Ke^  in  mind  the  importance  of  good  pub- 
lic relations. 


The  New  Immigration  Bill  Which  Passed 
the  Honse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  Include  the  following  in- 
teresting newspaper  article  entitled, 
"Immigration  Bill  Will  Benefit  Italians," 
written  by  Jack  Steele,  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer,  published  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Washington  Dally  News : 
Immigration  Bill  Will  Benefit  Itali.^ns— 

60,000  A  Year  Expected  To  Enter  United 

States 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

Nearly  250,000  Italians  who  want  to  move 
to  the  United  States  will  be  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  new  Immigration  bill  which 
now  seems  certain  to  clear  Congress  this 
year. 

State  Department  officials  estimate  that 
under  the  bUl,  which  wUl  abolish  the  40- 
year-old  national-origins  Immigration  sys- 
Uan,  60,000  Italian  immigrants  wUl  enter  the 
United  States  In  the  next  3  years. 

This  Is  nearly  fo\ir  times  as  many  as  could 
be  admitted  under  present  law. 

Italian  immigration  presumably  will  con- 
tinue at  this  20,000-a-year  rate — the  maxl- 


September  lUy  1965 

mum  set  for  any  nation  under  the  bUl— for 
7±  least  a  decade  before  the  so-caUed  over- 
Lbscribed  list  of  Italian  visa  applicants  to 
exhausted.    At  last  count  the  Ust  numbered 

^*The  bill  also  will  boost  substantially  the 
immigration  from  such  countries  as  Greece, 
Portugal,  Poland,  China,  and  India— as  well 
M  from  the  newly   independent  Caribbean 
nations  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago. 
quotas  pooled 
The  new  immigration  system  will  not  be- 
come   fully    effective    until    July    1,    1968. 
Meantime    unused    quotas    of    Britain    and 
other  countries  will  be  placed  in  a  pool  to  be 
used  by  nations  with  oversubscribed  quotas. 
The  State  Department  says  this  pooling  ar- 
rangement wlU  clear  for  most  countries  ex- 
cept Italy  the  backlogs  of  visa  applicants  who 
get  preferential   treatment   under   the   U.S. 

Immigration  laws.  ■ 

Preferences  go  to  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  alien  residents  and  to  persons  with 
special  Job  skills. 

When  the  new  law  becomes  fully  operative 
m  1968  it  is  expected  to  Increase  total  VB. 
immigration  by  35.000  to  60,000  a  year.  Im- 
migration has  avCTaged  290,000  a  year  for  the 
past  decade.  ,   ^.  , 

The  blU,  which  cleared  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  last  week  and  U  expected  to 
be  enacted  without  major  change,  will  place 
these  annual  limits  on  future  immigration: 
170  000  from  all  countries  outside  thie  West- 
em' Hemisphere;  120,000  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

In  addition,  85,000  to  50,000  members  of 
immediate  famUles  of  UB.  citizens  (parents, 
spouses  and  children)  are  expected  to  be  ad- 
mitted each  year  as  nonquota  Inunlgrants. 
estimates 
The  State  Department  has  prepared  thesa 
esUmates  of  Immigration  boosts  from  major 
coxmtrles  under  the  new  bill: 

Greece:    11,707  in  the  next  3  years  com- 
pared with  the  present  annual  quota  of  308. 
Portugal:  1,554  In  3  years  compared  to  its 
present  annual  quota  of  438. 

Poland:  28,718  in  3  years  compared  to  Its 
present  annual  quota  of  6,488. 

Asian  countries  which  now  have  negligible 

quotas,  also  would  get  substantial  increases. 

The  3-year  totals  estimated  under  the  new 

bUl  include  5,964  for  India,  19.135  for  China. 

and  988  for  the  Philippines. 

The  new  China  quota  will  Include  "Chinese 
persons"  living  in  other  countries. 

The  new  biU  will  establish  six  preference 
categories,  mostly  for  more  distant  relatives 
ot  U3.  citizens   and   aliens   living   In  thto 

country.  _^„  . 

A  new.  third-preference  category  will  be 
for  members  of  the  professions,  scientists, 
and  artists,  and  a  sixth-preference  category 
wHl  be  set  for  skilled  or  unskilled  persons 
needed  to  fill  labor  shortages  in  the  United 
States. 

Only  after  these  preference  categories  are 
exhausted  will  nonpreference  immigrants  be 
admitted. 


The  Reason  for  Opposition 
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American  people  make  every  effort  to 
show  that  those  who  oiHXJse  the  program 
are  against  people  or  at  least  are  blind 
to  the  desirability  of  raising  family  in- 
comes which  are  very  low. 

But  as  the  poverty  war  goes  on  It  Is 
becoming  miore  widely  understood  that 
the  greatest  benefits  are  going  to  the 
"warriors"  themselves,  and  so  we  see 
groups  vying  with  each  other  lor  con- 
trol of  the  program.  It  is  becoming  a 
question,  as  some  have  said,  of  who  owns 

the  poor. 

The  radio  commentator,  Paul  Harvey, 
recently  made  some  useful  comments  on 
this  subject,  and  I  Include  those  com- 
ments here  because  of  their  general  in- 
terest: 

THE    COST    or    HANDING    OTTT    THE    HaNDOXT/S 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AT.AWAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  political  practitionera  who 
have  Imposed  the  war  on  poverty  on  th* 


(By  Paul  Harvey) 

A  city  welfare  worker  in  Chicago  is  paid 
♦4,800  to  $15,000  a  year. 

These  are  the  people  who  hand  out  tne 
handouts. 

There  are  some  even  more  plush  patronage 
plums  being  plucked  by  party  faithfuls  under 
the  Federal  antlpoverty  program. 

In  Paterson,  N.J.,  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram is  paid  $18,500  a  year.  This  Is  a  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  the  annual  salary  of 
the  mayor  of  Paterson.  ^^ 

The  New  Jersey  State  director  gets  $25,000. 

The  local  Washington,  D.C.,  director  gets 

$25,000.  „  .    _ 

There  are  at  least  two  dozen  staff  memhers 
in  the  antlpoverty  program  who  are  paid 
from  $10,000 1»  $23,000  yearly. 

A  Negro  leader  In  Chicago  says  the  war  on 
poverty  in  Chicago  to  being  run  f  ot  the  bene- 
fit of  Mayor  Daley's  political  machine. 

The  Reverend  Lynward  Stevenson  says  the 
antlpoverty  payrollers  In  Chicago  Include  6 
ward  committeemen  and  81  dty  hall  ap- 
pointees. 

Is  the  antlpoverty  effort  a  smokescreen  be- 
hind which  to  hide  more  millions  of  poUtlcal 

payola?  ^^.     . 

Sargent  Shriver,  commander  in  chief  oi 
the  President's  war  on  poverty.  wUl  pay  54 
of  hto  civilian  generals  from  $19,000  to 
$30,000  per  year.  ^      ,    vt 

The  Poverty  Operations  Board  of  New 
York  City  has  on  Its  payroU  one  person  who 
is  paid  $600  a  week  as  a  part-time  consultant. 
Thto  same  person  to  alao  a  consultant  to 
other  government  agencies. 

Another  New  York  consultant  at  $65  a  day 
also  happens  to  be  a  prominent  Democrat 
and  a  city  Judge. 

Almost  forgotten  now  to  the  fact  that  thto 
mammouth  nationwide  antlpoverty  war  be- 
gan as  an  effort  to  aid  impoverished  people 
in  the  coalfields  of  West  Virginia  and  there- 
abouts. 

Some  of  us,  who  have  long  reslarted  the 
oomimtoion  to  spend  for  the  sake  of  spend- 
ing on  foreign  aid.  have  instated  these  doles 
might  better  be  employed  helping  home 
folks.  .  ^ 

When  the  President  announced  hto  tnten- 
tlon  to  divert  tax  dollars  to  artificial  resplia- 
tlon  in  Appalachla,  we  were  willing  to  give 
that  effort  a  <diance. 

Now  It  has  turned  Into  something  far  dif- 
ferent— a  bmion  dollar  slush  fund  for  play- 
ing pork-hanrel  politics. 

Aid  for  home  folks.  In  whatever  form,  to 
potent  vote  bait. 

But  BO  grotesquely  top  heavy  to  thto  boon- 
dog^e  that  Americans  might  rightly  begin  to 
wonder  whether  thto  war  can  be  won  by  em- 
ploying an  anny  ot  high  salaried  mMtjeoarles. 
In  Gum  Springs.  Va,  $74,000  has  been  ear- 
marked to  fight  poverty  tar  1  year— $64,000 
of  that  will  go  to  staff  salaries. 


Schedule  for  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  * 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   imrNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  begins  today  at  the 
Washington-HUton  Hotel.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  is  honorary  chairman, 
and  former  Presidents  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower ajid  Harry  Truman  are  honorary 
cochairmen  of  the  Conference  Sponsors 
Committee. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  gra- 
ciously invited  to  participate  without 
paying  the  usual  $50  registration  fee. 
The  full  schedule  of  remaining  activities 
is  printed  below.  Discussions  of  each  of 
these  interesting  topics  Is  lead  by  a  prMn- 
Inent  international  jurist.  I  plan  to  at- 
tent  several  of  the  events  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

The  schedule  follows: 


TUESDAY.   BSPTKMBXK    14.    IftSS 

Prom  9  ajn.  to  13:30  pjn.:  Working  session 
I— Section  1.  Topic  1:  "Extoting  and 
Proposed  International  Courts." 

From  9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.:  Working  session 
I— Section  EL    Topic  2:  "Space  Iaw." 

Prom  1  p.m.  to  2 :  30  p.m. :  Luncheon. 

Prom  2:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.:  Working 
session  n— Section  I.  Topic  3:  "Interna- 
tional Law  in  Domestic  Courts." 

Prom  2:30  pjn.  to  5:30  p.m.:  Working 
session  n— Section  n.  Topic  4:  "Interna- 
tional Communications." 

Prom  9  p.m.  to  11  pm.:  An  evening  at  the 
National  GaUery  of  Art  (black  tie) . 

WIDNESDAT,    SEPTEMBER    15,    1««S 

Prom  9  a.m.  to  12 :  30  p.m. :  Working  session 
in— Section  I.  Topic  5:  "Transnational 
Trade  and  Investment." 

Prom  9  a.m  to  12 :30  p m. :  Working  session 
m— Section  n.  Topic  6:  "Arbitration 
Trlbunato." 

Piom  1  p.m.  to  2:30  p.in.:  Luncheon. 

Prom  2:30  pjn.  to  5  pjn.:  Working  session 

IV— Section  L     Topic  7:   "Human  Blg^U." 

Prom  2:30  p.m.  to  6  pjn.:  Working  session 

IV— Section    IL      Topic    8:     "International 

Judicial  Cooperation." 

Prom  6  pjn.  to  8  pjn.:  Reception:  Chief 

Justice,  UJa.  Supreme  Court  (by  invitation) . 

THnasDAT,  SEPrncBis  is,  ives 

Prom  9  ajn.  to  12:30  pjn.:  Working  session 

V— Section  L    Topic  9:  'TMsarmament." 

Proin  9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.:  Working  session 

V Section  n.     Topic   10:    "Industrial  and 

InteUectual  Property." 

Prom  1  pjn-  to 2:30  p.m.:  Luncheon, 
•prom  2:30  pjn.  to  6  p.m.:  Working  session 
VI— Section  L    Topic  11:  "Creative  Research 
ftnrt  Education  In  International  Law." 

Prom  2:80  pjn.  to  6  pjn.:  Working  session 
VI— Section  IL  Topic  12:  "Expanding 
Structures  of  International  Law:  Oenwal 
Principles,  Peace-keeping,  International  Or- 
ganizations, etc" 

YBIDiAT,   aCnXMBES    IT.    ISSS 

prom  8  a jn.  to  12: 30  pjn.:  Plenary  session: 
Presentation  of  summaries  aC  committee 
repents  and  panel  rapporteur  reports. 

Rom  1  pjn.  to  2:30  pjn.:  Luncheon. 
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From  3  p.m.  to  5:30  pjti.:  Plenary  session: 
Work  p  rogram  for  the  futtire. 

At  7 1  jn. :  Reception. 

At  8  ]  ijn.:  Banquet  (black  tie) .  Presenta- 
tion of  world  law  awards. 


From 
Adoptlo  1 
ton 


a^TUSDAT,   aBFTKUBXa    IB,    1««S 

9  aJ9B.  to  13:30  pjn.:  Plenary  session: 
of  reports;   approval  of  Washing- 


doc  iiment. 


l).S.   QiTil   Rifhts   Groaps   Blamed   for 
Stirriiig    Hate 


IJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

h6n.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  Loinsz&iTA 
IN  T«E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

"iLesday,  September  14. 1965 


iEBERT.    B4r.  Speaker,  the  fol- 

article  by  George  S.   Schuyler 

comment  by  me.    It  speaks  for 

Is  something  which  should  be 

everybody  who  Is  truly  Interested 

canfributlng  to  a  solution  of  the  race 
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the  Times-Picayune,  Sept.  2,  1966] 
Rights  Gbgups  Blamed  roa  Stir- 
ring Hate 
peopi.ll  betrated,   negro   journalist   sats 
(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 

Samuel     Schuyler,     70-year-old 
reporter  and  editor,  is  associate  editor 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  a  weekly  Negro 
with  a  circulation  of  59,836.     A 
for  more  than  40  years,  Schuyler 
expressed  belief  that  civil  rights 
EU'e  encouraging  the  Negro  masses  to 
and    lawlessness.      Some    of    his 
adventures  have  been  as  special 
to    South    America    and    the 
in  1948  and  1949.    French  West 
1  nd  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1958, 
in  1931  for  the  New  York  Poet. 
editor  of  the  National  News  in  1932 
as  special  assistant  in  publicity  for 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
Colored  People  in  1934  and  1935.    In 
Lincoln  University  School  of  Jour- 
in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,   awarded   a 
of  merit  to  Schuyler.    Schuyler, 
nt  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of 
No  More"  and  "Slaves  Today.") 
York. — ^The   current   crop    of   anti- 
(flsturbances,  like  those  in  the  past,  is 
conseqxience  of  the  increasing 
between  rival  civil  rights  groups 
career  agitators  vying  for  the  profits 
ized  pandemoniiim.     Never  have  so 
many  Innocent  people  been  betrayed  by  so 
few  for  so  little. 
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are    as    many    different    kinds    of 

as  there  are  white  people,  and  moet 

deplore  the   bad  reputation  they 

given  by  the  excesses  of  the  agl- 

and  criminal  elements  of  their  so- 

•ace.    They  respect  life  and  property. 

qwn  millions  of  homes,  automobiles, 

utensils  and  do  not  cram  the 


mxlem 


their   white   counterparts,   they  are 

live  in  peace.    They  have  no  illu- 

dbout  the  marching,  mobbing,  picket- 

va  adalizing  Negro  element.    They  know 

a  lot  of  law  in  the  end  of  a  police- 

aightstlck,  and  they  want  it  used. 

all,  these  Negroes  wish  white  people 

in  aut^iorlty  would  stop  flattering  and  en- 

tbe  aorceror's  apprentices  leading 

aatrsyjthe  mentally  retarded  and  criminally 

bent  black  minority. 


TOUNG  ENcrrxD 

utilizing  the  traditional  techniques  at 
"spontaneous"  disorder,  well  known  to  Cooi- 
munlsts,  Nazis,  and  other  poUtical  perverts, 
the  self-appointed  leaders  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution have  for  years  recklessly  incited  young 
Negroes  to  mass  action  inside  (and  often 
outside)  the  urban  Negro  enclaves. 

In  turn  they  have  denounced  "police  bru- 
tality," "the  white  power  structure,"  "resi- 
dential segregation,"  "defacto  segregated 
schools,"  "Job  discrimination,"  "phoney 
white  liberals,"  and  a  whole  gamut  of  griev- 
ances which  could  not  possibly  be  solved  or 
even  ameliorated  in  a  century,  if  then,  and 
will  never  lessen  racial  conflict. 

Const€tnt  suggestions  of  "a  long  hot  sum- 
mer" and  "conditions  getting  worse  t>efore 
they  get  better,"  are  but  Invitations  to  hood- 
liuns,  arsonists,  and  vandals,  aided  by  white 
beatnik  amorallsts  and  malcontent  leftists 
currently  disturbing  our  campuses. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  trumpeted  evils 
ts  nonexistent  here  nor  in  any  other  country 
similarly  circumstanced.  They  are  products 
of  our  color  caste  system  which  will  never 
be  improved  by  Negro  insurrection.  They  are 
in  all  multiracial  and  multiethnic  so- 
cieties from  Soviet  Muslim  Asia  to  Central 
Africa. 

UNITED  STATES  SnTING  DUCK 

These  problems  are  more  agitated  here 
because  the  United  States  has  been  a  sitting 
duck  for  lef twing  morallzers  who  have  made 
milltODfi  of  well-meaning  Americans  feel  like 
Nazi  racists;  and  who  have  persuaded  gullible 
Negroes  into  believing  the  only  thing  hold- 
ing them  back  is  persecution. 

Only  the  most  self-serving  demogogs, 
arrogant  know-lt-alls,  or  men  with  social 
revolution  in  mind  would  s"iir  up  a  social 
situation  so  fraught  with  tragedy  for  Negroes, 
or  profess  to  believe  that  any  predominant 
social  class  would  willingly  surrender  power, 
prestige,  and  p«-lvilegee  in  the  face  of  threats 
and  violent  demonstrations. 

Ever  since  the  long  and  futile  Montgomery 
bus  boycott  (settled  not  by  marching  but  by 
Federal  court  order),  the  peripatetic  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  posse  of  political 
parsons  in  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  (SCLC)  have  roamed  the 
ooTintry  collecting  coins  and  Infecting  the 
mentally  retarded  with  the  germs  of  civil 
disobedience,  camouflaged  as  nonviolence  and 
love  of  white  pe<^le. 

Phony  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  white 
oppressors  and  chanting  slave  songs  fooled 
nobody  except  possibly  the  Utopians  and 
wishful  thinkers.  Only  the  unwary  and  true 
believers  thought  this  program  was  anything 
but  pixilated. 

STAGE  IS  SET 

As  many  Negroes  foresaw,  tbe  net  result 
of  this  long  encotiragement  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, dlfldain  for  authority,  and  seoeral 
diarespect  for  public  morals,  was  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  successive  disgraceful  orgiee  of 
burning,  looting,  vandalism,  and  death,  with 
the  criminal  elements  of  the  slum  proletariat 
taking  over.  Ironically  when  police  called 
upon  these  civil  rights  leaders  to  help  con- 
trol the  ran4>aglng  mobs  they  were  found 
com.pletely  Ineffective. 

With  the  recklessness  of  complete  Igno- 
rance or  irresponsibility,  the  SCLO  sent  its 
mobile  gangs  of  young  clergmen  from  place 
to  place  to  take  over  the  revolution  despite 
expressed  objections  of  loca)  leaders,  even 
mobilizing  schoolchildren  to  face  pcdice 
clube,  dogs,  and  flrehoees,  breeding  illwlll 
and  Jeopardizing  Negro  Jobs  by  promotion  of 
nuisance  tactics.  No  matter  how  many 
minions  might  be  Jugged  by  the  }x>lice,  tbe 
Reverend  King  always  contrived  to  get  out 
in  time  for  his  next  speaking  engagement. 

James  Fanner,  the  professlcHial  padflst 
and  war  resister  who  befuls  tbe  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  has  played  an 
even  more  sinister  role  wltb  outright  ChaL- 
lenges  to  law,  order  and  public  peace.    Like 


SCLC.  this  orutflt  operates  schools  oi  sub- 
versiom  where  graduates  are  trained  in  how 
to  march  on  city  halls  and  ooiirthouses, 
fall  limp  when  arrested,  and  in  other  ways 
make  pests  of  tbemselves. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  these  competitors 
for  the  scarce  civil  rights  dollar,  the  veteran 
National  Aseoclatlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  saw  the  ex- 
pedience of  adopting  the  same  tactics  of 
boycotts,  sit-ins,  marches  and  plcketlngs. 
It  even  went  much  further  by  thinking  up 
the  defacto  school  segregation  gimmick 
which  has  kept  the  North  and  East  in  an 
uproar  for  the  late  3  years. 

EMPTY    ASSUMPTION 

The  empty  assumption  behind  ^his  cam- 
paign Is  that  schools  predominantly  at- 
tended by  Negro  children  are  ipso  facto 
segregated  and  therefore  inferior;  and  that 
to  equalize  public  education  this  "imbalance" 
must  be  corrected  by  moving  the  Negro 
children  into  predominantly  "white"  schools. 

Since  this  was  and  is  obviously  impos- 
sible, what  small  victories  have  attended 
these  herculean  efforts  have  been  pyrrhlc. 
Nowhere  have  school  boycotts,  marches  and 
besiegements  of  boards  of  education  done 
else  but  worsen  race  relations. 

The  mlllionaire-subeidized  National  Ur- 
ban League  (NUL)  stretched  absurdity  still 
further  by  coming  out  publicly  for  prefer- 
ence being  shown  Negroes  in  employment 
and  promotion  becatise  tlhey  are  so  far  be- 
hind whites.  This  was  and  Is  doomed  to 
failure  in  our  basically  competitive  society 
but  it  adds  up  to  another  "reason"  for 
suspicion  and  hatred  of  white  people. 

All  of  these  civil  rights  leaders  have 
Joined  in  a  loud  chorus  denouncing  "police 
brutality"  or  the  fc»*oeful  suppression  in 
every  large  Negro  cosmnunity.  Every  sub- 
ordinate from  coast  to  coast  Joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry  althought  decent  Negroes  as 
well  as  whites  suffer  from  this  criminal 
element. 

CRT    SOUNDS 

The  cry  sounds  in  many  cities,  with  mo- 
notonous regularity,  for  "civilian  review 
boards"  to  help  wreck  discipline  and  re- 
strain the  police  from  doing  what  they 
are  hired  to  do.  This  outcry  has  embold- 
ened the  Negro  criminal  element  and  low- 
ered its  respect  fc^  and  fear  of  the  police. 

The  respectable  bulk  of  Negroes  has  been 
reduced  to  silence  by  the  terrorism  of  the 
agitational  element.  Every  Negro  who  has 
openly  opposed  its  Illegal  and  senseless  ac- 
tions has  been  denounced  as  an  "Uncle  Tom," 
an  enemy  of  his  people,  and  lackey  of  the 
whites. 

One  distinguished  and  authentic  Negro 
leader,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Jackson,  president 
of  the  5-million-strong  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention (NBC)  of  America,  Inc.,  was  hooted 
off  the  stand  in  Chicago  stadium  because  be 
expressed  views  opposed  to  those  of  tbe  pro- 
fessional agitators.  The  current  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  NAACP  has 
had  a  field  day  denouncing  the  conservative 
middle-class  Negroes  in  the  organization. 

Craven  politicians  have  contributed  much 
to  this  insurrectionary  atmosphere  by  not 
standing  up  to  the  intellectual  authors  of 
violence  and  subversion.  Consider  the  spec- 
tacle of  New  York's  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner 
skulking  through  the  basement  of  New  York's 
city  hall  rather  than  have  thrown  out  tbe 
beatniks  picketing  his  office;  of  other  high 
officials  permitting  their  work  to  be  disrupted 
In  the  name  of  civil  rights;  of  needed  public 
construction  being  halted  by  CORE  beatniks; 
of  President  Johnson  being  booed  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  The  "power  structure- 
has  been  long-suffering  but  much  too  co- 
operative for  Its  own  good. 

OmC-BIDXD  PRXSKNTATION 

Most  Of  the  civil  rights  leaders  wbc  have 
■parked  these  insurrections  would  stJU  b« 
imknown  If  It  had  been  for  the  mass  com- 
munications media  which  publicized  them 
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nn  every  occasion,  put  them  on  Innumerable 
SevUion  programs,  and  wrote  profiles  of 
Sem  as  if  thiy  wanted  this  racket  to  suc- 
Zla  At  the  same  time  newspapers,  maga- 
S.  radio,  and  television  "ougbt  out  not 
a  single  Negro  with  an  opposing  viewpoint. 
It  i  hard  to  remember  such  a  one-sided  pres- 

'"iSt'prior  to  the  Los  Angeles  shambles,  a 
local  radio  station  had  on  one  of  its  pro- 
Ss  an  ex-crimlnal.  CharUe  Sims,  head  of 
fhe  eun-carrylng  Louisiana  Deacons  for  De- 
ensf  and  Justice.  Undoubtedly  tens  of 
thousands  of  Los  Angeles  Negroes  heard  and 

aDDlauded  him.  *«-,,. 

When  returning  Governor  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia described  the  Los  Angeles  sh^bles  as 
..»  state  of  siege"  he  spoke  aP«y-  ^"'^^J 
Johnson  expressed  horror  over  the  bloody 
orev  but  did  not  speculate  on  the  causes  of  it 
^  To  find  the  source  he  needed  to  look  no 
further  than  the  Negro  civil  rights  leaders 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  conferred,  espe- 
cially to  suspend  demonstrations  untu  alter 

"^Now  that^the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965  and 
the  voting  rights  law  are  operative,  he  and 
everybody  else  had  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
would  see  an  end  to  demonstrations,  picket- 
ing arson,  looting,  and  vandalism.  But  these 
evils  are  easier  started  than  stopped,  and 
they  Just  dont  go  away  because  another  law 
Is  on  the  books. 

What  this  country  badly  needs  Is  public 
officials  who  wiU  not  temporize  with  lUeg^lty 
and  disorder  garbed  In  the  mantle  ot  clvU 
rights  and  equality;  who  wUl  suppress  crime 
and  violence  regardless  of  color;  Judges  who 
will  act  with  speed  and  vigor  to  JaU  disturbers 
of  the  peace:  and  a  more  responsible  com- 
munication media  that  will  refrain  from  per- 
sistently exciting  the  Idle,  envious,  and  law- 
less.   

Ohio's  Constitution  Town:    Lonisville 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OBXO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septeviber  14, 1965 


lean  clUes  and  towns.  Ceremonies  ob- 
serving Constitution  Day  and  Constitu- 
tion Week  should  refresh  our  under- 
standing of  the  God-given  document 
that  protests  our  freedom  and  Uberty. 


Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio's 
"ConstituUon  Town."  LouisviUe,  is  pre- 
paring once  again  for  its  observation  of 
Constitution  Day  and  Constitution 
Week,  an  activity  that  has  twice  won 
for  the  town  the  George  Washington 
Medal  of  Honor  of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. ,  , 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  speaker 
at  the  first  Louisville  Constitution  Day 
observance  13  years  ago. 

This  year  honor  will  be  paid  to  Rick 
Whitemyer  and  Keith  Minton,  1965 
graduates  of  Louisville  High  School,  for 
their  outstanding  essays  on  the  Cwi- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
usual  parade  is  planned  and  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  Louisville  stadium 
will  be  given  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Walker  of 
Malone  College  in  Canton, 

Much  credit  for  this  annual  patriotic 
observance  must  go  to  Its  original  orga- 
nizer. Mrs.  Olga  T.  Weber  of  Louisville, 
and  to  the  Clapper  family,  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Louisville  Herald,  who 
have  supported  the  program  throughout 
the  years  in  their  newspaper. 

I  would  hope  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram would  spread  to  many  other  Amer- 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.   Mr.  Speak- 
er  under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  my  re- 
port to  my  constituents  for  May  6,  1965. 
Washikgton  Report 
(From  Congressman  Jim  Maetin) 

CLEAN    WATKE   BILL 

By  aAmanimoiis  vote  of  396  the  House 
passed  S.  4,  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965. 
This  is  now  a  bill  I  supported.    It  was  Im- 
proved in  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  largely  through  Re- 
publican efforts.    As  stated  In  the  Republi- 
can views  in  the  report  on  the  bill.  "The  crit- 
ical and  growing  problem  of  poUutlon  ot  the 
waters  of  our  Nation  has  been  of  steadily 
Increasing  concern  to  us,  and  It  has  becrane 
obvious  that  a  solution  can  be  found  <»ly 
through  the  concerted  action  of  all  levels 
of  government."    The  amendments  we  were 
able  to  add  In  committee  removed  Federal 
standards,  gave  more  Incentive  to  the  States 
to  bear  their  full  share  ot  responslbUlty  tor 
cleaning  up  oiu:  rivers  and  streams,  and  en- 
couraged continued  effort  on  the   part  of 
private    industries    to    solve    the    poUutton 
problem. 

THE   INEQUITY   OF   FINANCING   SOCIAL   SECTJRITT 

In  remarks  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  I  again  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger of  increasing  the  inequity  of  financing 
the  social  security  system  by  adding  medi- 
care  and  ever-increasing  benefits  and  de- 
pending on  future  generations  to  pay  the 
bUl.    I  objected  to  the  medicare  blU  when  It 
was  before  the  House  because  It  Is  needlessly 
compulsory  and  because  It  Is  financed  by  a 
regressive  payroU  tax  that  will  reduce  the 
take-home  pay  of  many  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  additional  taxes.    We  are  pro- 
posing to  take  almost  $5  blUlon  mxire  In 
taxes  next  year  Just  for  social  security  pur- 
poses.   The  present  »17  bUUon  we  now  collect 
msoclal  security  taxes  will  almost  double  by 
1972,  and  the  total  wlU  continue  to  mount 
after  that. 

Under  medicare  proposals  we  are  adding 
many  bUlions  of  dcdlars  to  the  more  than 
$300  bUUon  of  existing  unfunded  obliga- 
tions of  the  social  security  system-  This 
huge  deficit  In  financing  social  security 
means  that  younger  and  future  members  of 
our  working  population  will  be  subjected 
to  the  Inequity  of  having  to  pay  not  only  the 
cost  of  their  own  benefits,  but  also  the  cost 
of  beneficiaries  who  had  preceded  them  in 
the  program. 

As  ovir  young  citizens  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  social  security  Is  not  the  bargain  It 
now  appears,  we  will  find  a  growing  resent- 
ment developing  with  respect  to  the  Irre- 
sponsible way  we  have  i^proached  our  re- 
sponsibilities. In  order  to  protect  the  social 
security  program  of  the  future,  we  must 
stop  weakening  It  by  adding  new  programs 
and  new  benefits  without  providing  ade- 
quate financing. 


OBSERVATIONS    AT   THE    END    OF    THE    FIRST    100 
DATS 

Much  is  being  made  of  the  quantity  of 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress  in  the 
first  100  days  under  pressure  from  Lyndon 
Johnson.  But  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  that  "quantity 
Is  not  the  same  as  q\iaUty."  Much  of  the 
legislation  that  has  been  passed  wiU  ret\irn 
to  haunt  us.  The  big  push  of  the  Johnson 
administration  has  been  to  fortify  its  poUU- 
cal  posiUon  by  increasing  spending,  increas- 
ing  handouts.  Increasing  Federal  control. 
Congress  is  given  no  opportunity  to  deliber- 
ate or  to  consider  legislation  reasonably  and 
thoroughly. 

The  prevailing  attitude  among  the  liberal 
majority  In  Congress  is  to  be  one  of  "take 
this  legislation  as  it   is— or  else.    Do  not 
question  the  President.     Do  not  waste  time 
pointing  out  fiaws  In  the  blU— Just  pass  It." 
Usually,  a  controversial  blU  Is  discussed  In 
detail.    Its  immediate  effect  is  considered. 
Its  long-range  results  are  analyzed  and  de- 
bated.    This  is  good  government,  the  proper 
way  to  legislate.    It  means  progress,  stxne- 
times  Elow.  but  sure  and  steady  and  keeps 
mistakes  at  a  minimum.     But  diulng  this 
100  days,  the  deliberative  process  in  Congress 
has  gone  by  the  board.    Legislation  affect- 
ing all  our  Uvea  and  the  lives  of  generations 
to  come,  is  being  pushed  through  Congress, 
some  even  without  debate. 

As  bad  as  legislating  under  pressure  from 
the  White  Hotise,  and  maybe  worse  as  far  as 
danger  to  our  Republic  Is  concerned,  la  the 
increasing  secrecy  surrounding  congressional 
actions.  No  less  an  authority  than  Con- 
gressional Qtiarterly  magazine  TeporteO.  that, 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  session. 
Senate  and  House  Committees  held  35  per- 
cent of  their  meetings  behind  closed  doors, 
compared  to  31  percent  last  year.  Even  the 
nro-Johnson  Washington  Poet  said  this  "la 


a  serious  reflection  on  the  state  ^^ui  repre- 
sentative Government." 

Such  a  far-reaching  biU  as  medicare  was 
pushed  through  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee without  public  hearings.  BUI  after 
biU  U  being  reported  without  giving  the 
people  a  chance  to  be  heard.  With  Congress 
In  the  control  of  the  President's  party  by  a 
2-to-l  majority,  the  voice  of  the  minority  is 
being  stifled  and  representative  government 
U  threatened  with  extinction. 

There  Is  «tm  hope.  Hope  because  the 
minority  In  Congrees  Is  alert.  We  are  doing 
OUT  best  to  get  the  truth  out  to  the  people. 
When  they  know  the  facts.  I  am  confident 
In  the  abUlty  of  the  American  people  to 
d«nand  an  end  to  leglsUtlon  by  pressure, 
coercion  and  bribery.  We  should  take 
heart,  too,  in  remembering  that  the  original 
100  days  began  at  Eba  and  ended  at 
Waterloo. 


Government  Employees  Salary  Compara- 
bility Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  wssT  vncnriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1965 
Mr.  RANDOUPH.  Mr.  Presidait.  It  is 
my  l)elief  that  to  have  a  good  Govern- 
ment representing  ovu-  Nation  we  must 
have  capable  people  in  it.  Many  jobs 
often  demand  long  hours  and  ceaseless 
work. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the 
pay  raise  legislation.    To  attract  quaU- 
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AT.  My  name  is  Vincent  E.  Jay,  execu- 
presldent  of  the  Federal  Profeeslonal 

This  association  represents 
xofesslonal  and  managerial  personnel 
the  Federal  Oovernment  through  the 
and  the  world.    I  am  accompanied  by 

Robert  Bamspeck.  consultant 
usodatlon.  and  Dr.  Lewis  P.  McCann, 
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mandat<MT  that  we  arrive  at  an 

level  of  cotnp^isation  for  our 

Federal  enudoyees. 

Vincoit   E.    Jay   executive   vice 

ot  the  Federal  Professional  As- 

and  Hon.  Robert  Ramspe<±. 

to  the  association  testified  be- 

Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Committee  on  August  27,  cm  the 

Employees  Salary  Compara- 

^ct. 

President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

ttielr  testimony  be  printed  in 

of  theRKOSD. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 

to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 


or  TINCKKT  Z.   JAT,  ZZBCTTnVK  VICC 
rZOIKAL        FKOrXSSIONAi:. 


association  is  a  nonpcuiisan,  non- 
tndlTldual  membership  organization 

In  consultation,  education,  and  re- 

It  is  ocxnpoeed  of  Federal  employees 
managerial  and  professional  dis- 

represented  in  the  Federal  service. 

If  our  members  hold  top-level  career 

as  well  as  staff  and  line  positions, 

Washington  and  throtighout  the  field 

We  try  to  present  the  views  of  the 
professional  segment  of  the  Federal 

ranging    from    accountants    to    zo- 


Federal  Government  is  finding  it  in- 
difficult  to  retain  the  best  pec^Ie 
most  Important  managerial  and  pro- 
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Itlon  from  private  Indiistry,  unlversi- 
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Oovernment  salaries   have   largely 

with  rates  paid  in  the  private  sec- 
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and  postal  grades,  they  lag  In  imp(»'- 
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to  salary  legislation  is  tbe  early  at- 
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e^ployees.     The    association    believes 

administration  has  abown  the  way 

objective  is  the  ao-called  admlnlstra- 
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management  decisions,  while  the  board  of 
directors — in  our  case,  the  Congress — and  I 
have  beard  the  former  chairman,  Olln  John- 
ston, apeak  of  the  Oongress  as  the  board  of 
dlreotora — retains  control  in  the  form  of 
veto  rights.  In  effect,  such  a  delegation  of 
authority  would  raise  the  prestige  and  stature 
of  the  Congress.  You  have  already  given  to 
the  executive  branch  this  kind  of  authority 
with  respeot  to  trade  and  craft  enaployeee 
Whose  aalartes  are  periodically  reviewed  and 
adjusted  locally  by  wage  boards. 

I  will  move  over  to  the  chart  at  this  point, 
if  you  win  excuse  me. 

This  chart  has  two  lines,  and  you  have 
a  copy  of  the  chart  in  the  statement.  The 
orange  line  shows  the  wage  board  grade  7, 
the  red  is  the  GS-4. 

Now,  these  two  positions  that  are  used 
here  as  a  demonstration  were  cc»nparable  in 
1943.  The  salaries  were  Just  about  equal. 
By  converting  the  86  cents  per  hour,  you 
come  out  with  something  like  $1,786.  or  right 
close  to  the  »1,800  for  the  OS-*. 

In  skills,  training  and  so  forth,  they  are 
comparable.  As  they  go  through,  tbe  trend 
shows  that  from  1943  through  1964,  because 
of  the  annual  review  and  adjustment,  the 
wage  board  employee  has  been  doing  far 
better  on  his  salary  adjustment  than  the 
03-4  employee  to  the  extent  where  the  dif- 
ference is  about  $824,  as  of  1964  figures. 

I  was  able  to  obtain  the  latest  data  on 
the  wage  board  grade  7,  which  is  $2.62.  as 
opposed  to  $2.55  last  year,  so  this  would  raise 
It  still  further  to  $968,  or  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars  difference  between  these  two  formerly 
comparable  positions. 

We  feel  that  this  signL&can.ly  demonstrates 
the  Importance  of  orderly  salary  review  and 
adjiistinent  on  an  annual  basis  for  employees 
in  the  classified  service,  even  at  the  lower 
grades.  We  strongly  urge  this  committee 
to  include  In  any  bill  you  may  ad<^t  the 
provision  that  will  allow  the  President  to 
review  and  adjust  Federal  classified  em- 
ployees' salaries  annually,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  go  into  effect 
within  a  reasonable  time  period  unless  either 
body  of  the  Congress  disapproves. 

We  also  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Salary  Review  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  and  adjusting  congres- 
sional, executive,  and  Judicial  salaries  every 
4  years,  also  subject  to  the  consideration 
and  disapproval  of  the  Congress. 

The  case  for  comparability  needs  no  argu- 
ment. It  is  true,  however,  that  those  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  fvirthest  from  achiev- 
ing salary  comparability  are  those  on  whom 
the  President  and  the  Congress  rely  to  per- 
form the  most  important  functions  in  the 
Federal  service— the  professional  and  mana- 
gerial employees  in  the  middle  and  upper 
grades. 

This  chart  demonstrates  the  existing  gap, 
In  percentage  and  in  dollars,  between  the  sal- 
aries of  these  classified  employees  and  their 
oounteiparts  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
national  economy. 

We  have  a  green  line  showing  the  dollar 
lag  between  grades,  starting  at  grade  OS-2 
through  grade  18,  showing  that  the  dollar 
lag  for,  say,  a  GS-9.  which  seems  to  be  about 
in  the  middle,  is  slightly  more  than  $500. 
whereas  the  dollar  lag  at  grade  17,  where  the 
point  is  the  highest.  Is  slightly  over  $2,500, 
and  this,  of  course,  would  be  an  even  greater 
lag  if  we  had  1965  data. 

The  yellow  line  shows  the  percentage  of 
Increase  that  the  Congress  would  have  to 
provide  for  full  comparability  to  be  achieved 
at  all  grade  levels. 

The  CHAntMAN.  I  do  not  understand  the 
green  Une. 

Mr.  Jat.  The  green  line  is  the  dollar  dif- 
ference. 

The  Cbaibican.  The  dollar  figure? 

Mr.  Jat.  The  doUar  difference;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chasucak.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jat.  It  goes   up  much  more  shari^y 


than  the  percentage  line  because  of  the  sal- 
ary dlflerencw  In  the  higher  grades. 

The  CHAfwikAN.  In  other  words,  you  calcu- 
late in  the  grade  18  that  the  percent^ 
would  be  10  percent  below  comparable  pri- 
vate wages,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Jat.  Just  about  that;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  stays  about  10  percent 
from  grade  11  to  grade  18,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jat.  Tea,  sir. 

The  Chaxbham'.  Below  grade  11.  down  to 
grade  1.  it  gravitates  between  grade  lo  and 
grade  6,  at  a  comparability  level  of  around 
5  percent? 

Mr.  Jat.  That  is  right.  The  lag  varies  be- 
tween 5  and  slightly  over  10  percent  through 
the  entire  grade  level;  but,  in  the  grades  that 
you  have  Identified,  it  is  between  5  and.  per- 
haps, 8  percent. 

The  Chairmam.  I  was  Just  trying  to  iden- 
tify the  table,  because  I  am  ooncerned  with 
It. 

Mr.  Jat.  The  chart  that  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed measiuvs  only  the  lag  through  1964. 
It  would  show  an  increase  H  1966  salary  data 
were  available.  Average  salaries  have  been 
rising  at  about  3  percent  a  year  in  recent 
y«ir8.  perhaps  more  than  that. 

The  dollar  loss  at  GS-9  Is  approx  Innately 
$600,  extending  to  over  $2,500  at  GS-17. 
Much  of  this  gap  was  caused  by  the  transfer 
of  approximately  $120  million  from  thefmid- 
dle  and  upper  grades  to  the  lower  §^ee 
in  the  last  pay  bill.  It  Is  only  proper  ajid 
equitable  that  this  siun  be  restored  to  the 
managerial  and  professiontU  employees. 

However,  as  responsible  employees,  we  are 
concerned  about  overburdening  the  budget 
which  has  been  carefully  planned  by  this 
admlnlstrr^on.  Therefore,  this  association 
supports  and  urges  the  passage  of  the  ad- 
ministration's pay  legislation,  H.R.  8207,  In 
toto,  as  originally  submitted  by  Congress- 
man Udau.. 

We  believe  we  should  willingly  accept  a 
3-percent  across-the-board  pay  increase  now, 
even  though  this  wotild  leave  us  well  below 
comparability,  in  exchange  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  orderly  pay  adjustment  provi- 
sions. 

We  consider  the  latter  of  paramount  im- 
portance, believing  they  would  facilitate  the 
eventual  attainment  of  full  comparability 
when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  administration. 
this  could  be  done  without  Jeopardy  to  the 
national  economy. 

If  the  Congress,  In  its  wisdom,  should  de- 
cide not  to  approve  the  provisions  for  annual 
administrative  adjustments  and  a  quadren- 
nial commission,  we  resi>ectfully  request  the 
restoration  of  at  least  the  lost  $120  million 
to  the  middle  and  upper  grades.  Even  restor- 
ation of  the  ftiU  $120  million  would  still  leave 
the  middle  and  upper  grades  below  full 
comparability. 

This  ends  my  prepared  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ram- 
speck  and  President  McCann  may  have  some 
additional  comments  to  make,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  U  Mr.  Ramspeck  would  act  as 
our  anchor  man.  He  is  the  best  possible 
anchor  man  that  we  could  have. 

The  CHAntMAN.  He  has  had  a  good  cie:il  of 
experience  in  all  civil  service  matter.^ 

Mr.  Jat.  We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions,  of  coiu-se,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  President  McCann.  cio  you 
have  a  statement? 

Dr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Mr. 
Jay  has  covered  the  Issues  that  the  associa- 
tion as  a  whole  is  concerned  with.  May  we 
turn  to  our  anchor  man,  Mr.  Ramspeck? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK.  CON- 
STTLTANT,  the  federal  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  Bamspeck.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and 
Senator  Carlson  know,  I  served  tn  the  House 
with  both  of  you,  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  was 
there  fr«n  1929  through  1945  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
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the  House.    At  that  time  it  was  separate  from 
the  Post  Office  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  left  the  Congress  then 
to  become  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  No,  I  resigned  from  the 
Congress  December  31,  1945,  and  became  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association. 

In  1951.  when  we  were  in  the  Korean 
war  the  President  asked  me  to  take  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  I  did,  on  March  15,  and  I  served 
through  1952. 

I  then  spent  9  years  as  vice  president  of 
Eastern  Airlines,  and  for  the  record  I  would 
like  to  say  that  both  in  Eastern  and  in  the 
Air  Transport  Association  I  had  some  man- 
agerial administrative  experience,  and  for  3 
years  after  I  retired  from  Eastern,  I  handled 
the  hearings  on  grievances  of  nonunion  em- 
ployees of  Eastern. 

Out  of  the  experience  that  I  had,  both  in 
the  Congress  and  in  private  Industry,  it  be- 
came my  very  strong  conclusion  that  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  of  any  operation 
depends  upon  the  administrative  officials 
and  the  people  who  must  be  the  leaders  of 
numbers  of  employees  If  we  are  to  have  a 
good  operation. 

When  these  gentlemen  began  to  organize 
the  Federal  Professional  Association,  they 
asked  me  to  sit  in  on  the  founding  conunlt- 
tee,  which  I  did,  and  I  became  very  much  in- 
terested In  It  and  have  since  Its  formation 
acted  as  its  consultant. 

I  became  interested  In  it  because  it  la  the 
only  organization  of  Federal  employees  that 
I  know  anything  about  which  represents  the 
people  who  must  be  the  leaders  in  giving  us 
good  Government. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  other  orga- 
nizations. I  have  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  leadership  of  the  postal  clerks 
and  the  carriers  and  the  other  people  in  the 
postal  service,  and  for  the  APGE  and  the 
NFFE,  but  necessarily,  they  are  oriented  to 
the  mass  numbers  of  employees  and  they 
cannot  be  to  the  people  that  the  Federal 
Professional  Association  represents. 

In  addition  to  the  things  I  have  mentioned, 
I  have  served  on  the  panel  which  was  set  up 
by  Senator  Carlson  when  he  was  chairman  of 
this  committee,  which  studied  the  postal 
service,  and  recently  I  served  on  a  panel  for 
tbe  Postmaster  General  on  postal  rates. 

I  served  also  on  a  salary  study  committee 
set  up  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, at  which  time  I  recommended  that 
the  panel  suggest  a  salary  of  $35,000  for  the 
Members  of  Congress,  with  $5,000  of  it  being 
tax  deductible  If  expended  for  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  the  Job. 

I  am  sorry  you  did  not  accept  the  $35,000, 
because  I  know  you  need  It.  The  last  year 
I  was  In  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  the  money  which  I  had 
to  spend  because  of  the  Job  I  held,  and  I 
would  have  been  Just  as  well  off  working 
outside  of  the  Government  for  $4,500  a  year 
as  I  was  in  1945  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
The  next  year  I  worked  with  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  and  they  paid  me  twice  as 
much  salary,  and  In  addition  all  of  my  ex- 
penses, and  I  could  save  some  money — which 
I  did.  The  reason  that  I  quit  the  Congress 
was  simply  because  I  could  not  save  any 
money  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  so  I  sym- 
pathize not  only  with  your  financial  prob- 
lems, gentlemen,  but  also  with  your  complex 
problems  In  legislating  for  Federal  employees 
and  also  for  executives. 

I  come  here  this  morning  to  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  the  needs,  in  this  complex  age 
in  which  we  are  living,  for  the  people  in  the 
middle  and  the  higher  grades  who  must  give 
the  leadership  to  this  Oovernment  if  we  are 
to  get  economy  and  efficiency.  I  think  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  and,  while  I  am 
not  here  to  oppose  anything  you  may  wish 
to  do  for  the  other  employees,  based  upon 


my  own  experience  in  life  (and  it  has  been  a 
pretty  long  one)  and  my  experience  in  em- 
ployment outside  the  public  service,  I  think 
that  this  Government  can  be  Improved  if 
we  can  keep  the  good  people  who  come  into 
the  Goverrunent  that  are  now  being  siphoned 
off  by  trade  associations,  by  corporations, 
and  by  other  private  employers. 

I  found  when  I  went  down  to  the  Air 
Transport  Association  that  most  of  those 
people  down  there  came  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  present  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  with  whom,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  you  are  well  acquainted, 
Mr.  Tipton,  started  his  business  career  In  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  other  people  in  all  of 
trade  associations  that  I  got  acquainted  with 
when  I  was  with  the  Air  Transpcat  Associa- 
tion are  people  who  had  been  offered  more 
money  outside  of  the  Govenunent  and,  of 
course,  those  private  employers  pick  the 
best  persons  they  can  find. 

So  I  think  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  re^x)nsibility,  which  I  am  sure 
they  will  meet,  to  give  tis  the  best  leader- 
ship we  can  get  In  the  responsible  manage- 
ment positions  in  this  Government. 

I  have  learned  frran  experience  that  people 
operate  better  If  they  have  good  leadership. 
The  Government  has  become  more  complex 
and  the  problems  involved  are  such  that  we 
cannot  operate  with  mediocre  people,  and  if 
we  were  left  In  the  Government  only  with 
those  who  do  not  have  much  ambition  or 
whose  abilities  are  limited,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  good  government. 

It  is  a  pleasiu-e,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  you 
sitting  in  that  seat.  I  served  with  you  In 
the  House,  and  with  SenatCH'  Carlson  and 
with  Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  In  fact. 
Senator  Randolph  succeeded  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Hotise  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  am  now  what  is  called  a  senior  citizen, 
I  guess.  I  am  retired.  When  I  left  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  I  retired  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  not  under  the 
Congressional  Act,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

I  also  retired  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  having  been  employed  outside,  so  my 
chief  activity  in  lifi  today  is  to  be  inter- 
ested in  what  you  all  are  doing  up  here  and 
If  I  can  be  of  any  help,  I  am  glad  to  do  it. 

I  appreciate  your  listenlhg  to  me  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  oonslderauon  to  what  la, 
in  my  personal  opinion,  a  great  need  in 
Government  today — to  make  salaries  ade- 
quate so  that  we  can  keep  the  best  people 
possible  for  us  to  get  in  the  managerial  and 
administrative,  scientific,  and  professional 
fields.  We  need  them,  we  must  have  them, 
and  I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ramspeck.  thsuik  you 
you  very  much. 

If  we  reach  the  comparable  level  that  is 
paid  in  private  Industry  to  those  in  grades 
up  to  18,  you  feel  that  these  leaders  in  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  fields  would  con- 
tinue— would  choose  to  remain  in  Govern- 
ment rather  than  leaving  and  seeking  cweers 
in  private  industry? 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  I  think  most  of  them 
would.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  good  retirement  system.  The 
fact  is.  I  think  many  of  them  who  have 
stayed  in  have  stayed  only  because  they  have 
a  good  many  years  of  service  and  the  retire- 
ment has  been  made  very  good.  It  is  a  gen- 
erous system  and,  with  the  exception  of  per- 
haps some  private  OM-pcM^tions  who  provide 
very  large  retirement  for  their  executives,  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pec^le  would 
you  estimate  are  the  employees  your  group 
is  seeking  a  comparable  pay  scale  for?  I  do 
not  mean  the  memberahlp  of  your  associa- 
tion, I  mean  how  many  In  Govemmsnt  actu- 
ally are  involved  in  the  type  of  leaderahip 
and  the  type  of  peculiar,  unusual,  and.  tn 


many  cases,  scarce  skills  in  professions  and 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  I  think  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 250,000  of  them.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  250,000. 
Mr.  Ramspeck.  That  Is  the  evidence  I  have 
been  able  to  get.  In  other  words,  about  10 
percent  of  the  people  who  come  under  the 
Classification  Act. 

The  Chahiman.  And  these  represent  men 
of  all  degrees  and  all  grades,  probably  rang- 
ing up  from,  what — a  GS-10  or  below  that? 
Where  would  you  say  they  start? 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Probably  a  few  below  that, 
but  most  of  them  are  from  there  on  up. 

They  are  people,  as  you  have  described, 
with  various  capacities — scientists,  lawyers, 
doctors  and  other  professional  persons. 
They  are  an  Important  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment, more  so  today  than  ever  before,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  gone  into  so  many 
new  activities  that  require  these  professional 
and  scientific  skills.  That  makes  it  even 
more  important. 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Randolph,  do  you  have  questions? 
Senator   Randolph.  Mr.    Chairman,    I   am 
especially  happy  to  be  at  this  hearing  when 
our  former  colleague  is  testifying.     I  do  not 
want  to  presume  to  express  appreciation  to 
him  for  his  service  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
but  I  do  wish  to  have   this  record  reflect 
the  leadership  of  Robert  Ramspeck  for  so 
many  years  on  behalf   of  the  Federal   em- 
ployees. 

I  wish  to  discuss  very  briefly  the  matter 
that  you,  former  Representative  Ramspeck. 
are  now  discussing — the  value  of  professional 
people  drawn  from  other  fields  to  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

I  do  this  with  a  criticism  of  the  present 
program,  and  I  hoge  it  is  not  carping  crit- 
icism. I  believe  there  are  toe  many  persons 
that  are  called  into  Government  on  a  rather 
shuttle  bcwlB — ^they  go  back  and  forth,  they 
ccHne  from  universities.  T^ese  are  capable 
people,  but  they  are  here  for  6  months;  then 
they  depart. 

There  are  men  and  women  drawn  from 
other  fields  of  endeavor  that  come  into  the 
Government  and  are  here  for  oalj  a  few 
months  and  then  return  to  other  vocations. 
I  think  this  la  wrong.  I  think  we  are 
doing  an  injustice  to  our  leadership  pro- 
gram within  the  agencies  of  Government 
when  these  people  come  in  for  a  few  months 
and  then  leave. 

Now,  I  realize  that  there  are  times  when 
we  mtist  call  these  people  In,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  the  comment  from  Representa- 
tive Ramspeck  as  to  whether  my  observa- 
tion Is  valid. 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Mr.  Randolph,  I  think  it 
is  valid.  I  served  on  the  task  force  of  both 
Hoover  Cocnmissions.  If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, the  average  length  of  service  of  under 
secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  at  that 
time  was  listed  at  18  months.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  today,  but  I  felt  at  the  time — 
and  I  still  feel — that  no  man  can  master 
the  problems  of  one  of  otir  executive  depart- 
ments in  BO  short  a  time.  The  last  Hoover 
CommlssicHi  task  force  recommended  that 
acme  method  be  devised  for  getting  a  clear 
division  between  the  career  people  and  the 
political  appointees,  and  to  develop  a  panel 
of  political  people  who  could  serve  on  ap- 
pointment, and  I  still  think  that  Is  a  desir- 
able objective. 

Just  how  we  can  get  it,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  your  criticism  is  valid,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  people  come  and  go,  come 
and  go.    It  is  a  very  difficult  prdblan. 

Mr.  Jat.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  respond 
to  that  also,  I  agree  wholeheartedly.  The 
T^doral  Profeaslonal  Associatian  is  leas  than 
S  years  old,  and  at  our  founding  conference 
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It  Is  Important,  Indeed,  to  have  people 
ccanlng  from  universities,  foundations,  in- 
dustry, and  so  forth  from  time  to  time,  but 
In  add!  ion  to  this,  it  Is  even  more  Important 
that  a  Mild  career  service  be  established. 

Sena^  RAin>oLPH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 
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Randolph.  I  will  not  pursue  the 

lOnger  in  connection  with  the  Impor- 

today.    However,  I  believe  It  Is 

that  our  chairman  axul  members  of 

coitunlttee  would  wish  to  consider.    It 

be  studied  by  our  staff  and  we 
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p  n*haps  have  a  hearing  on  it  at  a  later 
(  HAiSMAK.  Certainly  the  careermen  In 
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Caxlbon.  One  of  the  joys  you  have 

Ifaving  a  rather  lengthy  service  In  the 

ot  the  United  States  Is  the  pleasure 

been   associated   with,   wwking 

ind     knowing    people    like    Robert 

I  have   known  him  for  many 

have  a^precitaed  the  distinguished 

le  rendered  in  the  Congress  and  out- 

the  Congress.    He  never  heistated  to 

of  these  positions  tliat  are  of  real 

our  Federal  Govermnent,  by  serving 

boards  and  commissions. 

rendered  service,  he  is  still  render- 

I  nd  I  not  only  bold  Mm  in  high  re- 

also  his  recommendations.     I  do 

so  much  your  appearance  and  I 

y  that  the  professional  men  of  our 

have  outstanding  representation 

ttiree  men  who  are  here  this  morning. 

Randolph.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
dHAniUAN.  Thank  you.  Senator  Cau,- 
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appreciate  your  tippeaxance  litre, 

McCann,  Mr.  Jay,  and  your  friend. 

peck,  and  we  thank  you  for  giving 

wneflts  of  your  testimony. 

A  jiXJAxnx.  On  behalf  of  our  group  we 

>a  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  giving 

•portdnlty  to  appear  here  this  morn- 
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3AND6TRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
of  Representatives  and  the 
have  acted  favorably  on  the 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  two 
of  the  bill  contain  some  major 
dlffereilces,  but  I  feel  sure  that  these  will 
be  resclved  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
concenied. 

On  S  sptember  3  and  again  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  t  le  Centervllle  lowegian  of  Center- 
ville.  ]>wa,  carried  editorials  strcmgly 
supporting  legislation  to  aid  higher  edu- 


home  State  of  Iowa,  there  has 
conthwially  increasing  reoogni- 
tSie  Importance  of  higher  educa- 


tion. This  sentiment,  I  ttiink,  is  accu- 
rately reflected  by  the  two  lowegian  edi- 
torials, which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Members. 

The  low^an  editorials,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  recent  action  by  the  Ctongress, 
bring  out  two  Important  points  regarding 
Federal  aid  to  colleges,  universities,  and 
students  in  search  of  an  education. 

The  first  point  is  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  about  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  in  this  area.  As  our 
society  grows  more  complex,  the  need 
for  more  citizens  with  an  advanced  edu- 
cation Increases  accordingly.  And  it  has 
become  painfully  obvious  in  recent  years 
that  private  and  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cannot  meet  this  challenge  with- 
out aid  frcMn  the  Federal  Government. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  session 
of  the  Congress  has  responded  to  help 
solve  this  problem.  The  higher  educa- 
tion bill  passed  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  I  think  the  lowegian 
editorial  of  September  7  is  correct  in  say- 
ing these  votes  reflected  a  "broad  na- 
tional consensus"  in  favor  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  two  editorials  from 
the  Centerville  lowegian. 

[Prom  the  Centerville  (Iowa)  lowegian, 

Sept.  3,  1965] 

Investment  in  Youth 

Two  reasons  principally  argue  the  virtue  of 
the  measure.  Just  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whereby  ^e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  for  the  first  time  provide  col- 
lege scholarships  for  needy  undergraduates. 
Either  of  these  reasons  would  be  su£Qcient  in 
Itself  to  warrant  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Taken  together,  they  speak  overwhelmingly 
in  its  behalf. 

The  first  of  the  reasons  in  favor  of  this 
Federal  scholarship  program  is  that,  as  a 
matter  of  American  philosophy,  every  young 
citizen  should  have  opportunity  to  acquire 
as  much  education  as  he  wants  and  can  ab- 
sorb. There  Is  plain  evidence  that,  \mder 
present  circumstances,  financial  strictures 
deny  this  opportunity  to  many  young  men 
and  women. 

The  second  reason,  one  which  comes  under 
the  practical  heading,  Is  that  our  society  prof- 
its many  times  over  on  any  investment  it 
makes  in  education  of  the  young.  This  Is 
not  a  theoretical  claim.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  over  the  long  haul  the  average  college 
graduate  contributes  far  more  to  the  econ- 
omy than  he  would  have  without  a  college 
education.  Other  contributions  to  society 
that  flow  out  of  higher  education  are,  though 
less  readUy  calculable,  nonetheless  real. 

The  so-called  educational  opportunity 
grants  provided  in  the  bill  would  by  no 
means  pay  the  total  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion. They  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
$800  a  year.  But  in  many  cases  such  a  grant 
would  make  the  difference  between  being 
able  to  attend  college  and  not  being  able  to 
attend  college.  Such  scholarships  will  be  an 
Investment  in  youth,  to  be  paid  off  in  terms 
of  adults  better  fitted  to  play  a  sound  part  In 
the  development  of  our  scxiiety.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent Investment. 


[Prom  the  Centerville  (Iowa)  lowegian. 
I  Sept.  7,  1966] 

'  A   SOXTMB  DOCTBINE 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  about 
the  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion !•  the  margin  ot  its  approval  in  Con- 
gress. The  House  paaaed  a  bill  by  a  vote  of 
9tn  to  aa,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Senate 
approved  a  similar  measure  with  only  three 


dissenting  votes.  Hie  Nation's  legislators- 
reflecting,  it  seema  dear,  a  broad  national 
consensus — ^have  resoxindlngly  accepted  the 
doctrine  that  higher  education  Is  of  primary 
Importance  in  our  society,  and  that  it  be- 
hooves UB  to  nmke  such  education  available 
to  as  many  young  men  and  women  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  Is  sound  doctrine.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  about  that.  The  time  when 
only  a  small  elite  received  a  college  education 
is  long  since  past.  The  tlnae  Is  past,  too, 
when  going  to  college  was  largely  the  pre- 
rogative of  those  from  wealthy  or  middle- 
income  families.  We  now  recognize  that  In 
the  future  the  great  bulk  of  our  citizenry  will 
need  the  skills  and  understanding  which  are 
the  fruits  of  education  beyond  the  high 
school  level. 

The  legislation  approved  by  Congress  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  thfe  a  reality. 
For  the  first  time.  Federal  funds  will  be  used 
to  provide  not  merely  loans  but  outright 
scholarship  grants — averaging  ^500  and  as 
high  as  91,(X)0 — ^to  thoee  who  otherwise  would 
find  college  out  of  the  question.  In  addition, 
there  wlU  be  federally  insured  low-interest 
loans  and  a  broadened  work-study  program 
whereby  students  can  earn  money  to  continue 
their  education. 

The  Senate  measure  has  wisely  provided 
not  alone  for  the  Initial  year,  but  for  4  addi- 
tional years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fea- 
ture will  be  retained  in  the  oompromlse  bill. 
Aid  to  higher  education  is  a  sound  program 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation,  and  It 
8ho\ild  be  made  clear  that  the  program  Lb 
here  to  stay. 


Tribute  to  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
besides  being  the  No.  2  lawyer  for 
the  Federal  Government  by  title,  and  the 
son  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  kamsey  Clark,  of 
Dallas,  has  distinguished  himself  on 
numerous  occaslorjs  as  a  leading  lawyer 
and  civil  servant. 

After  compiling  an  outstanding  record 
as  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Lands  Division,  Ramsey  Clark  has 
proceeded  through  a  series  of  special  as- 
slgiunents  with  ability,  knowledge  and 
precise  judgment,  to  his  present  position 
of  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

As  an  accounting  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fine  Texan,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
Sunday,  September  5, 1965,  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  entitled,  "He  AJmost  Grew 
Up  There"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[n-om  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 

Sept.   6,    1065] 

Ramset  Clark  Feels  at  Home:   He  Almost 

Gbew  Up  There 

(By  Mike  Quinn) 

Washincton. — Ramsey  Clark,  a  soft- 
spoken,  easy-going  Texan,  carries  the  title 
of   Deputy   Attorney   General   in   President 
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Johnson's  administration  but  his  role 
reaches  far  beyond  the  confines  of  being  the 
Government's  No.  2  lawyer. 

Clark,  at  37.  has  quickly  and  surely  moved 
to  the  front  as  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's  most 
trusted  personal  representatives. 

He  has  spent  the  last  week  In  troubled  Lo« 
Angeles  heading  Mr.  Johnson's  special  task 
force  for  coordinating  Federal  help  which 
will  try  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  trouble 
which  spawned  a  bloody  riot  in  the  Watts 
community  of  America's  largest  city. 

The  son  of  Associate  Justice  and  Mrs.  Tom 
C.  Clark,  Ramsey  practically  grew  up  around 
the  Justice  Department.  His  father  was 
Attorney  Greneral  before  moving  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Naturally,  his  father's  being  there  creates 
situations  which  are  worth  repeating. 

During  the  days  following  Mr.  Johnson's 
landslide  victory  In  November  1964,  Ramsey 
Clark  was  called  Into  the  White  House  on 
special  assignment.  At  the  time  he  was 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Lands  Division. 

No  sooner  had  he  sat  at  a  desk  in  the  West 

Wing,  than  rumors  began   to   fly  that  Mr. 

Johnson  would  move  him  there  permanently. 

This  did  not  pan  out,  but  Clark  got  In 

bis  share  of  work. 

Early  in  the  year.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was  planning 
to  close  a  number  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  across  the  land.  Congress  raised  a 
storm. 

President  Johnson,  to  see  If  VA  had  a 
point.  caUed  Clark  Into  his  office  one  day 
and  told  ^itm  he  (the  President)  needed 
In  a  hurry  a  brief  on  whether  the  VA  clos- 
ings were  Justified  or  not. 

Clark,  taking  Mr.  Johnson  at  his  word, 
went  back  to  his  desk  and  with  little  sleep 
put  together  a  brief  on  the  subject  In  about 
24  hours. 

Mr.  Johnson  looked  the  material  over 
after  Clark  gave  it  to  him.  In  a  little  while, 
the  President  was  back.  Dropping  the  brief 
on  Ramsey's  desk,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

"Now,  Ramsey,  you  wouldn't  take  that  up 
and  argue  it  before  your  daddy." 

Clark,  again  taking  Mr.  Johnson  at  his 
word,  set  out  to  write  another  brief.  As  one 
White  House  staffer  recalled,  the  final  iwt)d- 
uct  was  about  on  Inch  thick. 

The  President  looked  through  this  one 
in  his  office.  He  then — as  before— waUMd 
into  Clark's  office  and  dropped  It  on  the  desk. 
"Now  you  can  take  this  one  up  and  take  on 
your  daddy  and  Earl  Warren  too."  the  Presi- 
dent latighed. 

Clark  himself  on  one  occasion  brought  the 
house  down  at  a  University  of  Texas-Exes 
meeting  honoring  House  Speaker  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  in 
the  audience. 

In  his  droll,  dry  way.  Ramsey  began  to 
introduce  Bill  Moyers  who  In  turn  was  to 
introduce  McCormack. 

Clark  began:  "Mr.  Speaker.  Representative 
Brooks,         Congressmen,        Mr.         Justice 
Clark  •   •   •    (pause)   and  Mother." 
The  crowd  roared. 

It  Is  api>arently  Clark's  soft,  easy-going 
way  that  makes  him  an  ideal  "special  repre- 
sentative" for  Mr.  Johnson. 

One  aid  said  Clark  could  sit  down  in  a 

group  at  a  meeting  and  through  his  "folksy" 

approach  get  others  to  express  their  opinions. 

Clark's  second  job  for  Mr.  Johnson  was 

probably  his  most  ticklish. 

The  President  selected  Clark  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  Selma-Montgomery  civil  rights  march 
earlier  this  year  as  the  coordinator  for  aU 
Federal  Interests  Involved  from  law  enforce- 
ment to  community  relations. 

This,  however,  was  not  Clark's  first  time 
in  the  troubled  South.  He  was  sent  to  Ox- 
ford. Miss.,  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
during  Integration  troubles  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi. 


While  his  position  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible for  Clark  to  discuss  Jhese  trips,  he 
reflected  some  of  his  feeling  in  a  speech  in 
Birmingham  in  May. 

"•  *  •  Emerson  said  that  an  institution 
Is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  single 
man.  A  city  Is  but  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  its  leadership.  What  Is  your  city  of  Bir- 
mingham or  mine  of  Dallas  but  the  fruits 
of  the  labOTs  of  leadership  past?  The  his- 
tory of  cities  shows  that  they  rise  and  faU 
with  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  the  energy, 
and  the  imagination  of  their  leadership.  And 
as  the  dtles  that  spumed  the  railroad  waned 
so  wlU  any  city  which  falls  to  face,  to  evalu- 
ate, and  to  resolve  Its  major  problems. 

"The  beginning  for  a  city,  as  for  a  man. 
Is  as  Socrates  said  to  'know  thyself.'  We 
cannot  improve  ovu^elves  by  pointing  to  the 
troubles  of  others.  And  If  the  problems 
In  the  ghettoes  of  the  North  are  bad,  this 
does  not  change  Birmingham  or  Dallas." 

He  also  said  this  about  civil  rights  at  a 
time  when  Alabama  was  explosively  tense. 

"Civil  rights  are  legal  rights  and  legal 
rights  are  created  and  protected  by  law.  To 
violate  the  civU  rights  of  another  is  to  strike 
at  the  foundation  of  our  society. 

"We  may  not  like  a  law.  It  may  seem 
harmful  or  unjust.  But  the  price  of  free- 
dom is  adherence  to  law  and  to  the  legal 
method  of  effecting  its  change.  Democracy 
doesn't  confer  on  the  individual,  the  group, 
or  the  political  subdivision,  the  right  to 
choose  the  laws  to  be  obeyed.  Only  anarchy 
offers  that  option." 

Clark's  quoting  Socrates  and  Emerson  In 
such  speeches  as  Birmingham  comes  easy, 
since  he  Is  weU  read  and  holds  not  only  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
but  a  master's  in  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  desire  for  the  grad- 
uate history  degree  kept  him  from  graduat- 
ing from  the  \mlverslty  with  a  BA.  degree. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  law  school  in  Austin, 
but  the  dean  of  the  law  school  would  not 
allow  him  to  take  a  master's  In  history  at 
the  same  time.  So  Ramsey  packed  up  and 
with  his  wife,  Georgia,  moved  to  Chicago. 

However,  that  one  degree  has  strongly 
anchored  ^'Jm  to  Texas  and  In  the  fall,  when 
it's  football  time,  Ws  blood  runs  "orange" 
as  is  the  case  with  all  rabid  Longhom  fans. 
This  prompted  some  friends  to  present  him 
with  a  bright  orange  and  white  striped 
dress  shirt  some  months  ago.  To  show  he 
could  go  along  with  the  Joke.  Clark— then 
president  of  the  Washington  Texas-Exes — 
wore  It  to  a  brunch  honoring  DarreU  Royal 
after  the  1963  season. 

Ramsey  and  Georgia  live  In  suburban  Palls 
Church,  Va..  and  have  two  children.  When 
he  can  get  time  away  from  the  office.  Clark 
likes  to  read  and  listen  to.  classical  m\islc — 
as  does  Georgia. 

Classical  music  actually  got  Georgia  Into 
the  speechwrlting  business  for  Ramsey  last 
spring. 

He  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the  Italian- 
American  Society  in  Washington  and  wanted 
to  mention  some  operas.  Georgia  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  wrote  the  part  of  his  speech 
where  he  dlsciissed  this.  It  got  the  biggest 
applause  of  the  evening. 

WhUe  his  time  has  been  taken  up  with 
speeches,  troubleshooting  for  Presidents,  and 
appearances  on  Capitol  Hill,  Clark  left  a 
record  In  the  lands  division  that  attorneys 
there  are  still  talking  about. 

While  Assistant  Attorney  General,  he  cut 
down  the  cilse  backload  by  49  percent  while 
the  Incoming  cases — such  as  condemnation — 
were  Increasing  about  60  percent. 

He  has  also  found  time  to  Interest  attor- 
neys In  career  Government  service.  Clark 
himself  left  private  practice  In  Dallas  to 
come  to  Washington.  Now  as  president  of 
the  Inderal  Bar  Association  here  he  tries  to 
oonylnoe  attmmeyB  to  stay  with  Government 
m^i%  that  they  oan  contribute  as  much  there 
M  in  private  practice. 


This  all  points  to  Clark  being  a  busy  man. 
But  every  man  has  to  eat  and  with  Clark. 
It  cotUd  be  Mexican  food  morning,  noon,  and 
night. 

It  could  be  easUy  concluded  that  whUe  in 
IjOS  Angeles  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  riot 
problem,  he  has  also  found  the  best  place 
in  town  to  eat  Mexican  food. 


Quietly  Mennomtet  Aid  Victims 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  «i  Fri- 
day, September  3,  1965,  an  imdetected 
tornado  struck  viciously  Into  several 
areas  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  which  Is  in  my 
congressional  district.  Portimately,  no 
one  was  kiUed;  but  there  were  many  In- 
jured and  prtHJerty  and  pers(»ial  destruc- 
tion and  loss  will  run  into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  Many  citizens  suffered  the 
complete  destruction  of  their  homes 
while  more  than  100  other  homes  were 
damaged  by  the  savage  storm. 

It  is  heartening  and  reassuring  to  note 
the  important  assistance  rendered  by 
police  and  fire  departments,  Civil  De- 
fense, the  Red  C^oss,  and  McConnell  Air 
Force  Base,  and  the  prompt  restoration 
of  telephone  and  utility  services.  Neigh- 
bors helped  neighbors  in  the  monumen- 
tal cleanup  task.  Volunteer  agencies 
were  ready  to  pitch  in  and  help  residents 
dig  out  of  the  disaster. 

Forrest  Hlntz.  staff  writer  for  the 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle,  has  written  an 
inspiring  story  concerning  cme  of  the 
volunteer  groups  which  responded 
early— the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Service. 
The  humanitarian  work  of  this  church 
group  In  Wichita  Is  ssrmboUc  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  It  always  responds;  and 
exemplifies  the  spirit  of  concern  for 
others  that  spread  throughout  Kansas 
on  that  terrible. Friday  evening.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  frofti 
the  Wichita  Eagle,  published  September 
12,1965: 

Quietly  MKNNONrrES  Am  Victims 
(By  Forrest  Hlntz) 
Hesston,  Kans. — There  was  little  excite- 
ment in  John  DUler's  voice  as  he  called  Fred 
Unruh  at  Newton.  Kans.    Disasters  were  be- 
comming  commonplace. 

"Fred.  It  looks  as  though  we  have  another 
one  at  Wichita."  he  said.  "Call  Reuben  Jan- 
zen  down  there  and  have  him  see  how  bad  it 
Is.  Tell  Mm  111  send  Cliff  Bltlkofer  and  Al- 
bert Edlger  down  from  here  to  help  him  fig- 
ure out  what  he  needs. 

That  simple  announcement  September  3 
came  only  minutes  after  a  tornado  reared 
through  northeast  Wichita,  and  because  of 
It  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Service  (MDS) 
swung  Into  high  gear. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning.  Janzen.  1227 
South  Topeka,  Bltlkofer  and  Bdlger  toured 
the  stricken  area  and  caUed  Unruh. 

"It's  a  mess,"  they  said,  "but  all  we  need  to 

do  is  clean  up  the  area.    Well  need  50  men." 

Minutes  later,  the  MDS  mobUe    office,  a 

converted  bus,  was  on  Its  way  to  Wichita  and 
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assistance.  There  is  no  annual  bud^ert  and 
no  fund  drive.  The  operation  oosfts  an  aver- 
age of  $1,500  per  year,  mostly  for  telephone 
charges  and  a  small  amount  of  printing 
work.  Necessary  additional  funds  are  sup- 
plied by  the  various  churches  and  an  occa- 
sional small  contribution  by  grateful  dis- 
aster victims  who  have  been  helped. 

Since  its  inception,  MDS  has  developed 
close  cooperation  between  the  general  con- 
ference, headquartered  in  Newton;  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  headquartered  at  Hillsboro; 
and  the  Mennonite,  headquartered  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  As  a  result,  the  program  now  has 
become  worldwide  in  scope. 

But  what  persuades  a  man  to  give  his  time, 
labor,  and  money  to  help  others  when  there 
is  no  hope  of  reward?  Part  of  the  answer  may 
lie  in  the  cultural  memory  of  the  Menno- 
nites. 

"My  parents  came  from  Russia  in  1907," 
said  Isaac  Ratzlaff,  a  carpenter  from  Goeesel, 
Kan.  g^AR  our  lives  we've  heard  about  the 
persecution  of  the  Mennonltes  and  how  they 
went  from  one  country  to  another  ixntll  they 
finally  settled  here. 

"That's  why  some  of  our  boys  are  consclen- 
tioiis  objectors,  because  our  people  have  had 
such  a  history  of  wars  and  disasters. 

"My  folks  appreciated  a  kind  word  from 
anybody  because  it  was  something  they  never 
heard  in  Rxissia.  WeTe  so  grateful  for  the 
freedoms  we  can  have  here  that  it's  become 
part  of  us  to  do  for  others. 

"Because  of  the  disasters  our  people  have 
faced  we  can  feel  for  other  people  when 
something  happens,  and  we  want  to  help. 
That's  all  there  is  to  It.    We  want  to  help." 


Pickles   and   People   Concern  Arlington 
I  (S.  Dak.) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  5  issue  of  the  Slouz  Falls.  S. 
Dak.,  Argus-Leader  contained  an  article 
by  Bob  Renshaw  concerning  the  city  of 
Arlington,  S.  Dak.,  and  the  steps  the 
Commercial  Club  there  has  taken  to 
bolster  the  economy  of  the  area.  The 
story  of  Arlington's  efforts  is  In  the  best 
American  tradition.  When  our  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
Improve  the  economy  of  areas  through- 
out the  country,  It  Is  heartening  to  see 
an  example  of  a  town  which,  through 
cooperative  action,  develops  industry 
and  Its  economy  on  its  own.  So  that  my 
colleagues  and  those  who  read  the 
Rec(»d  might  have  the  benefit  of  this 
example,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiCKLlS  AND  PeOPLX  CoNCEEN  ARLINGTON 

!         (By  Bob  Renshaw) 

AxuNCTON,  S.  Dak. — Quest  of  members  of 
Arlington's  Ckmunercial  Club  for  ways  to 
bolster  the  ecoiunny  of  the  community  has 
led  to  Its  becoming  the  pickle  capital  ot 
South  Dakota  for  1906. 

Paul  Derrick,  Ckmunercial  Club  president, 
said  members  had  put  In  many  ho^m  trying 
to  locate  something  to  boost  the  ^^omy  of 


tha  community.  They  came  to  the  oonclu- 
alon  that  they  couldn't  compete  effectively 
with  large  industry  and  decldedi  to  check  into 
development  of  resourcea  already  in  the 
community. 

Don  Stelnle,  local  grocer,  told  about  an 
uncle  who  operates  a  cuctunber  collecting 
station  in  Appleton,  Minn.,  which  added 
$60,000  to  the  economy  of  that  community 
last  year.  He  was  appointed  to  look  into 
poeslbilltles  for  a  similar  station  in  Arlington. 

Through  efforts  of  the  Commercial  Clubi 
the  M.  A.  Gedney  Co.,  Chaska,  Minn.,  set  up 
a  coUecting  station  in  the  old  creamery 
building  in  Arlington.  George  Perry,  retired 
Implement  dealer,  was  hired  as  local  man- 
ager. Several  young  Arlington  men  are  hired 
to  handle  the  cucumbers  and  a  local  trucker 
hauls  them  to  Chaska  each  day. 

Seventy  acres  planted  to  cucimibers  had 
to  be  guaranteed  for  the  station  to  be  set  up. 
Perry  estimates  that  150  acres  wUl  be  har- 
vested by  135  growers  in  an  area  from  Egan 
to  Watertown  and  from  Brookings  to  Lake 
Preston.  Most  growing  is  done  as  family 
projects  on  plots  of  from  one-half  to  3  acres. 

With  good  care,  $300  to  $400  can  be  grossed 
from  an  acre.  Cuciunbers  are  purchased  by 
weight  with  prices  ranging  from  $8  per  100 
pounds  for  the  smallest  to  $1  per  hundred 
for  large  cuciunbers.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Coimty  Agent  Otto  Sckerl  that  It  makes  an 
excellent  summer  Job  for  young  people  or  a 
good  4-H  project. 

Getting  people  to  work  together  In  an 
effort  to  better  their  economic  posslbliltlee 
has  led  to  more  awareness  of  the  agricultural 
economy  upon  which  the  town  la  dependent, 
It  was  pointed  out.  It  has  emphasized  the 
fact  that  if  things  are  done  to  help  agri- 
culture, the  entire  community  Is  the  bene- 
factor. 

Another  project  which  took  ahape  throu^ 
Commercial  Club  efforts  is  Parkview  Apart- 
ments. They  will  provide  reasonably  priced 
Independent  and  dignified  housing  for  40 
senior  citizens. 

Land  has  been  purchased  2  miles  north 
of  town  along  Highway  81  for  development  of 
a  municipal  airport.  Derrick  said  peo]de 
of  the  community  are  much  more  develop- 
ment conscious  than  they  were  10  years  ago 
because  they  have  become  Involved.  Sev- 
eral more  projects  are  In  the  works,  he 
pointed  out. 

Hope  of  larger  Industries  locating  In  the 
community  has  not  been  abandoned.  A  non- 
profit industrial  development  corporation  has 
been  formed  by  selling  shares  to  individ- 
uals— both  city  people  and  farmers  in  the 
surrotinding  area. 

It  was  explained  that  It  is. felt  this  will 
provide  an  organization  which  will  be  more 
effective  because  it  will  have  money  with 
which  to  work  while  the  Conunerclal  Club 
has  nojfie.  The  development  corporation 
will  work  on  larger  projects,  but  the  Com- 
mercial Club  will  continue  to  work  band  in 
band  and  push  for  smaller  projects  within 
Its  means. 


Presidents  Address  on  the  Fourth  Anni- 
reraary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr,  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's address  on  the  fourth  anniversary 
o(  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  a  timely 
reaifirmation    of    our   commitment   to 
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progress  and  social  reform  through  the 
Alliance. 

The  importance  of  this  step  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  hemisq;>here  af- 
fairs is  incisively  demonstrated  by  this 
editorial  from  the  August  19  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  I  ask  consent  to  its  being 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the   Baltimore   Sun,   Aug.    19,    1965) 
A  Hemisfhese 

Tlie  President's  remarks  on  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  Pimta  del  Este  were  more  than 
a  formal,  routine,  nod  toward  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  They  were  a  reaffirmation  of 
this  country's  commitment  to  the  well-being 
of  the  hemisphere,  and  a  revelation  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  understanding  of  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  A  realBrmation  was  needed,  at  a 
time  when  in  some  of  its  aspects  the  Al- 
liance has  not  moved  as  fast  as  many  had 
been  led  to  hope,  and  a  time  when  our  ac- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic  had  created 
a  widespread  doubt.  Justified  or  not,  as  to 
our  comprehension  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. A  new  statement  of  understanding 
was  needed,  too,  and  in  Just  the  terms  the 
President  used — terms  of  an  awareness  that 
a  formal,  routine,  nod  toward  the  Alliance 
in  Latin  America  as  In  the  United  States  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  reform  have  be- 
come inseparable. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  specific.  The  adminis- 
tration, he  said,  would  seek  the  elimination 
of  the  import  fee  on  sugar.  He  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  fund  for  such  multina- 
tional projects  as  regional  road  systwns,  and 
an  Integrated  fertilizer  and  pesticides  Indus- 
try. Beyond  that  he  foresaw  wider  integra- 
tion, with  broadened  markets,  increased 
trade,  tariff  barriers  broken  down.  "We  must 
try  to  draw  the  economies  of  Latin  America 
closer  together,"  he  said.  Of  course  It  will 
be  difficult,  especially  in  a  continent  the 
lines  of  whose  economics  in  the  past  ran 
niostly  to  distant  Europe,  and  a  continent 
where  so  many  countries  still  depend  heavily 
on  one  crop  or  one  mineral.  No  one  ever 
expected  It  not  to  be  difficult. 

The  difficulty  is  a  challenge.  It  is  also  a 
necessity.  The  President  did  well  to  re- 
affirm oiu-  taking  up  of  our  portion  at  the 
challenge,  and  to  emphasize  how  urgent  the 
necessity  is. 


Tuffy  Signs  On 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALirOXKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Evening  Tribune  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  dated  Friday,  September  3,  1965: 
TuFFT  Signs  on — Sealab  Aquanattts  Sxck 
Assistance  From  an  Expekt 

(By  Leo  Bowler) 

Tuffy  the  porpoise  vrlll  Join  the  Sealab  n 
project  in  La  Jolla,  September  13 — barring 
rough  water. 

Forrest  G.  Wood,  director  of  the  Afarlne 
Sciences  Division  of  the  Point  Mugu  Naval 
Missile  Center  and  Tuffy's  boss,  said  the 
date  could  slip  a  little  if  high  seas  develop 
and  make  the  move  here  hazardous  for  Tuffy 
and  his  handlers. 

FLIGHT   planned 

Plans  caU  for  Tuffy  to  be  flown  to  Mission 
Bay  in  a  helicopter,  then  be  put  abocotl  a 


Navy  crash  boat  for  the  45-mlnute  run  to 
the  sealab  site  off  Scripps  pier. 

Before  he  arrlvea,  a  home  for  Tuffy  wlU  be 
put  together  on  the  beach  at  La  Jolla  and 
towed  to  aea  where  It  will  be  moored  about 
250  feet  frcKn  the  sealab  motbershlp  Berkone. 
The  home  will  be  a  floating  pen  made  of  wood 
and  heavy  nylon  fishnet.  It  will  be  about  20 
by  20  feet  and  will  extend  about  7  feet  down 
into  the  water. 

PRACTICE    PLANNED 

A  three-man  staff  from  Point  Mugu,  in- 
cluding Tuffy's  trainer,  Wally  Ross,  wUl  ac- 
company the  porpoise.  Ross  will  give  Tuffy 
a  few  days  of  practice  dives  in  La  Jolla  before 
sending  him  down  to  sealab. 

By  the  time  Tuffy  arrives,  there  will  be  a 
new  team  of  aquanauts  in  sealab.  Nine  of 
the  10  men  who  went  down  last  Saturday  will 
come  up  September  12,  leaving  Comdr.  Scott 
Carpenter  below  for  another  15-day  stretch. 

TWO    GET  TRAINING 

Two  men  on  the  second  team  have  been 
given  special  training  in  handling  Tuffy. 
They  are  John  Reeves,  a  Navy  photographer 
first  class,  and  Kenneth  J.  Conda,  torpedo- 
man's  mate  first  class. 

When  Tuffy  is  ready.  Ross  will  let  him  out 
of  his  pen  and  one  of  the  two  aquanauts  will 
use  an  underwater  sound  device  to  call  Tuffy 
down  to  sealab. 

One  of  Tuffy's  exercises  will  consist  of  car- 
rying a  line  from  one  of  the  divers  to  the 
other.  This  ability  would  be  bandy  if  a  man 
were  lost  in  the  dark  waters  around  sealab. 

MESSAGE    ROLE    SOUGHT 

Another  test  will  be  to  carry  messages  from 
the  surface  to  Sealab  205  feet  below. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiments  is  to  see 
if  porpoises  can  be  trained  to  help  divers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Yesterday,  the  aquanauts  in  Sealab  got  in 
a  different  kind  of  help  in  their  work. 

Workmen  on  the  decks  of  the  Berkone 
lowered  a  cluster  of  \inderwater  television, 
still,  and  movie  cameras  to  the  bottom. 

VIEWING    PLANNED 

The  cameras  are  mounted  on  a  framework 
and  can  be  turned  in  almost  any  direction. 
The  purpose  of  the  unit  is  to  allow  the  men 
on  the  Berkone  to  watch  the  operaticms  of 
divers  within  range  of  the  unit  and  record 
their  actions. 

The  underwater  television  camera  and  the 
mechanism  which  txims  the  cameras  by  re- 
mote contn^  from  the  surface  vessel  are  of 
the  same  type  as  those  used  by  the  Navy 
in  the  hunt  for  the  submarine  Thresher 
which  was  lost  in  the  Atlantic. 

Tha  camera  and  mount  are  made  by 
Oceanographic  Engineering  Corp..  of  Del  Mar. 

Three  of  the  aquanauts  described  the 
beauty  of  their  \indersea  world  yesterday  in 
their  first  telephone  Interview  since  they  en- 
tered the  lab. 

The  three  are  Chief  Photographer  Jay  D. 
Skldmore,  36,  of  Chula  Vista;  Berry  Cannon, 
30,  an  electronics  engineer  from  Panama  City, 
Pla.,  and  Cyril  J.  Tuckfleld,  43,  chief  engine- 
man. 

LIGHT     BE.MmFXJL 

Skidmore  said  the  aquanauts  live  in  a 
beautiful  blue-green  light  which  filters  down 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea  above  them. 

"I  think  the  first  dive  I  made  outside  of 
Sealab  was  my  biggest  thrill,"  he  said.  "All 
of  us  are  particularly  Interested  in  the  sea, 
and  the  oceanographers  are  finding  things 
here  they  did  not  know  existed." 

Skidmore  said  it  is  particularly  interesting 
at  night  when  the  fish  come  up  and  peer 
through  the  windows  at  the  men  inside. 

WS    LOOK    BACK 

"We  peer  right  back  at  them,"  Skidmore 
said.  "Every  time  someone  sees  something 
new,  we  all  rush  to  the  windows  to  look.  It's 
wonderful." 

Skidmore  and  Cannon  said  the  experiment 
is  going  well.  They  said  they  are  having  fun 
and  getting  plenty  of  work  done. 


Tuckfield,  who  has  been  doing  much  of  the 
cooking  for  the  aqiianauts.  said  they  appear 
to  be  hungry  aU  the  time. 

"If  we  dont  do  anything  else,  we  will 
certainly  set  an  eating  record  while  we're 
here,"  he  aald.  "You  know  that  hatch  we 
come  in  and  out  of  is  40  inches  across.  If 
we're  not  careful,  we  won't  be  able  to  get 
out  when  this  is  all  over." 


Water:  Rnral  America's  Greatest  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  an  excellent  article  from 
the  September  1965,  issue  of  the  Iowa 
Rural  Electric  News,  the  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  Iowa  Association  of  Electric 
Cooperatives. 

The  article  points  out  the  need  for 
legislation  to  aid  rural  communities  in 
the  development  of  water  faculties.  I 
strongly  agree  on  the  importance  of  such 
legislation,  and  I  think  it  should  be  en- 
acted this  year.  . 

Many  rural  communities  have  a  criti- 
cal need  for  water  systems.  In  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  fcx-  example,  the  latest 
figiu-es  of  the  UJS.  Public  Health  Service 
show  that  about  290  rural  towns,  varying 
from  about  100  to  about  1,200  popula- 
tion, are  without  communitywide  water 
systems. 

As  the  article  from  the  Iowa  Rural 
Electric  News  explains,  legislation  to 
help  solve  this  problem  already  has 
passed  the  Saiate.  S.  1766,  which 
passed  on  July  23  by  unanimous  vote, 
would  authorize  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  make  up  to  $25  million 
annually  In  Federal  grants  for  the  de- 
velopmait  of  rural  water  facilities. 

Last  month,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  recommended  passage  of 
HH.  10232,  a  modified  version  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  House  Mil  would  pro- 
vide for  the  developmrait  of  rural  sevs^ 
facilities,  as  weU  as  water  systems,  and 
it  would  authorize  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  up  to  $50  million 
annually  In  Federal  grants. 

As  yet,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  acted  on  HJl.  10232.  But  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  meet  some  of 
the  basic  needs  of  rural  America,  and  I 
strongly  believe  it  should  receive  con- 
sideration In  the  near  future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
hereby  Include  the  article  from  Iowa 
Rural  Electric  News: 

(Prom  the  Iowa  Rural  Electric  News.  Septem- 
ber 1965] 

Watkb:  RnaAL  Amxxica's  Greatest  Need 

Critical  shortages  of  water  are  making 
headlines  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Nwtheast. 

UnleoB  heavy  rains  hit  the  New  York  City 
area  or  unless  residents  drastically  curtail  use 
of  water,  that  city  wlU  completely  run  out  of 
water  by  mid-February.  SlmUar  probi«ns  of 
water  shortages  are  cropping  up  all  around 
the  Nation. 

Current  water  problems  are  not  only  con- 
fined to  metropolitan  areas.    E^-en  in  Iowa 
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p  eople  become  aware  of  the  prob- 

Is  hope  it  can  be  solved.     Several 

«  steps  have  been  taken.  Including 

Senate  passage  of  a  bill  providing 

rural  water  systems. 

»d  by  Senator  Oborcb  D.  Aiken,  of 

emd  coeponsored  by  92  other  Sena- 

)IU  would  authorize  $30  million  a 

ral  grants  for  building  and  pUn- 

._.   water  faciUtles.     It  also  revises 

p  rograms  for  water  system  loans  and 

a  insured  loan  program  from  which 

loans  and  others  are  made. 

family  that  finds  its  water  supply 

would  under  this  bill  be  able  to 

neighbors   to   organize   a   central 

co-op  eligible  for  Federal  help. 

be  available  to  co-ops,  public 

districts,  or  other  nonprofit  or- 
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explaining  the  need  for  the  bill,  says 

rural    communities    need    new 

The  bill,  he  says  would  help 

localities,  whose  growth  \s  now  stran- 

of  adequate  water  supplies,  ex- 

ftbsorb  their  share  of  the  Nation's 
;  copulation. 

as  of  rural  communities  have  in- 
potentUl  for  growth.     Yet  they 
no  progress  because  they  have  no 
water  supply.     They  are  tmable 
s  to  bear  the  cost  of  installing 
water  system  and  are  presently 
for  Federal  grants  such  as  oiu- 
_,  and  small  cities  enjoy, 
of  this  handicap,    Senator  IiiiKE 
,  of  Montana,  and  Senator  Aiken 
_       J  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
E^mflcatlon  Administration  Act  to 
program  for  rural  water  systems 
1  grants  undn*  REA. 
encountered  trouble  not  only  in 
but  in  administration  circles,  so  on 
the   two  Senators  reintroduced   a 
...  version  of  the  bill  as  an  amendment 
qonsolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
Act  of  1961. 

xilfled  bill  proved  more  acceptable. 

lational   benefits  which  would   re- 

a  rural  water  S3rstem  program  are 

estimate  but  would  certainly  be 

i,"  Senator  Aiken  says. 

would,  of  course,  be  the  brofuiened 

b€tse  for  our  increasing  popula- 

5  in  construction  of  new  homes, 

for  appliances  and  supplies. 

stimated  that  the  REA  jH-ogram  has 

billion  a  year  to  our  national  econ- 

Twnl  water  program  should  do  as 

Senator  predicts. 

ira.ter  avtOlable,  more  people  would 

the  land,  contributing  to  the  Na- 


tion's growing  food  requlranents  or  finding 
employment  In  local  indiistrlee. 

■SwtAil  buslneases  would  find  it  possible  to 
locate  in  communities  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered unless  a  water  supply  is  available. 

Under  this  bill,  S.  1766.  no  grants  could 
amount  to  more  than  40  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  and  no  grants  could  be  pro- 
vided unless  it  appears  that  the  installation 
of  a  water  system  would  probably  result  in  an 
Increased  growth  of  the  community. 

The  bill  provides  no  fixed  rules  on  what 
type  of  water  system  a  commimity  would 
construct.  Water  might  be  obtained  from 
existing  natural  lakes  or  streams,  from  res- 
ervoirs to  capture  spring  rains,  or  from  wells 
or  other  existing  sources. 

Senator  Aiken  says,  'I  would  not  have 
anyone  believe  that  the  Installation  of  water 
systems  alone  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  rural  communities.  Many  are  also 
in  need  of  waste  disposal,  recreation  facilities, 
and  many  other  items  which  make  up  a  well- 
rounded  community. 

"However,  commimity  growth  is  out  of  the 
question  without  electricity  and  water. 

"Thanks  to  the  REA  we  now  have  elec- 
tricity— our  next  step  is  to  get  the  water," 
Senator  Aiken  concludes. 

Ed  Klley,  a  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  (NRECA)  rural  area 
development  specialist,  told  a  House  agrl- 
ciUtiu-e  subconmilttee  during  recent  testi- 
mony on  the  Senate-passed  Aiken  bill, 
"Without  adequate  water  and  sewage  facili- 
ties, riu^l  America  will  continue  to  be  handi- 
capped as  comp>ared  with  urban  America. 

"Riu^l  electric  systems,  recognizing  this, 
fully  support  all  efforts  to  close  this  gap," 
he  added. 

To  back  up  his  testimony,  Klley  presented 
supporting  resolutions  passed  by  the  NRECA 
membership  at  annual  meetings  in  1964  and 
in  1965. 

He  questioned  the  $25-mlllion  yearly  limi- 
tation for  grants  under  this  bill.  Asserting 
this  figure  is  too  low  If  the  program  is  to 
move  ahead  and  achieve  worthwhile  results. 
Klley  added,  "I  am  confident  larger  annual 
grant  authorizations  will  be  required  in  the 
years  ahead." 

Underscoring  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
he  pointed  out  that,  although  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  made  900  water 
system  loans,  there  is  presently  a  backlog 
of  1.500  applications  for  such  loans.  These 
loan  requests  total  over  $225  million. 

Klley  emphasized  that  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, through  Its  1,600  field  offices, 
has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  provide  the 
service  to  do  this  Job.  The  history  of  their 
water  system  program  is  unexcelled,  he  said. 
To  date  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
loaned  over  $100  million  and  only  one  loan 
of  $60,000  Is  in  default.  This  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Wrongs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Kissousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  out- 
standing editorials  on  the  subject  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  wrongs  appeared 
recently  In  the  McDonald  County  Press 
of  Noel,  Mo.,  and  the  White  River  Leader 
of  Branson.  Mo. 

I  commend  the  authors  of  both  articles 
for  their  perceptive  analyses  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  problems,  and  I  com- 


mend the  articles  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  McDonald  County    (Mo.)    Press, 

Aug.  26. 1965] 

What's  Right  With  Civil  Wrongs 

The  poet  has  said  something  to  the  effect 

that    men    do   greater    Injustice    under   the 

guise  of  good  than  they  do  under  outright 

evil. 

If  a  man  robs  a  bank  of  50  cents,  we  put 
him  in  prison,  but  if  he  steals  a  million  dol- 
lars from  his  Government  (I.e.,  his  fellow 
men)  we  make  him  a  hero. 

So  it  Is  with  our  present  civil  rights  law  — 
we're  creating  injustice  under  the  guise  of 
Justice.  A  mandate  has  Just  been  handed 
down  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  all  presidents  and 
instructors  of  clubs,  colleges,  schools,  and 
State  rifle  and  pistol  associations  enrolled 
with  the  director  of  civilian  marksmanship 
that  none  of  these  organizations,  to  receive 
Federal  assistance,  can  refuse  or  reject  any 
applicant  because  of  his  color  or  his  national 
origin. 

Now.  this  law  Is,  on  the  surface,  just 
and  right  In  that  morally  a  person's  color  or 
his  national  origin  should  not  be  used  to 
exclude  him  from  anything  American.  But 
where  the  wrong  arises  is  in  the  fact  that 
this  directive,  like  bo  many  of  its  kind  to- 
day, does  not  make  clear  the  responsibility 
and  obligation  the  applicant  or  recipient 
must  exercise  in  order  to  ascend  and  hold  his 
coveted  place  in  society. 

For  example,  suppose  an  all-white  gun 
club,  which  permits  its  members  privileges 
of  purchasing,  owning  and  using  firearms 
and  ammunition,  refuses  a  Negro  applicant 
membership  because  an  investigation  reveals 
that  the  applicant's  own  personal  record  does 
not  live  up  to  rules  set  by  the  organization. 
The  rejected  person  can  right  off  claim  racial 
discrimination  and  make  it  stick.  In  other 
words,  he  is  granted  a  privilege  under  the 
Qovemment  with  no  emphasis  whatever  on 
his  responsibility. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Dodd  bill. 
pending  in  Congress,  is  set  up  to  restrict  and 
limit  the  sale  of  firearms  to  Irresponsible 
people.  This  came  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Kennedy  incident  outrage  wherein  allegedly 
a  mail-order  weapon  was  used  by  a  known 
socially  irresponsible  person  to  assassinate  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the 
Government,  under  the  civil  rights  law, 
makes  it  mandatory  that  gun  clubs  under 
Federal  or  State  JurJsdlction  accept  anyone 
irregardless  of  color — unless,  of  course,  he  Is 
white  and  has  a  dubious  record. 

What  is  to  be  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
present  civil  rights  movement  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  bloodier  sight 
than  witnessed  so  far  unless  it  Is  made  clear 
that  much  more  than  a  few  demonstrations 
is  all  it  takes  to  elevate  a  race  of  people  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  society.  There  Is  no 
such  a  thing  as  freedom  and  liberty  without 
responsibility.  The  passage  of  laws  cannot 
cure  basic  Ills  of  human  society. 

(From    the    White    River    Leader,    Aug.   25, 

1965] 

Rights  Neb>  Responsible  Balance 

This  country  has  gone  on  a  rights  binge. 

Everywhere  the  talk  is  about  rights.  Civil 
rights,  criminal  rights,  minority  rights, 
youth  rights,  old  age  rights,  campus  rights, 
off-campus  rights,  name  the  group  and  it 
will  name  its  rights  and  organize  a  march. 

But  what  about  responsibilities? 

We  are  constantly  indoctrinating  the  up- 
coming generation  to  know  their  rights  as 
citizens,  but  what  about  instructing  them  in 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens? 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  balance  the  equa- 
tion? 

Of  covuse.  it's  been  favorite  campaign 
fodder  for  years  for  politicians  to  sound  out 
about  how  much  they'll  do  for  rights.   They  u 
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try  to  outpromise,  provide,  preach,  and  pro- 
pose each  other  on  how  they'll  champion 
rights. 

It  sounds  patriotic,  noble,  and  antl-Com- 
mxmist  to  declaim  on  rights.  To  be  for 
rights  is  almost  like  being  for  mother,  coun- 
try, and  the  flag.  So  what  If  it  is  purely  vote 
bait? 

But  what  about  a  politician  taking  the 
stiunp  on  the  responsibilities  of  citizens. 

Now  rights  without  responsibility  is  Just 
license.  Bights  mean  to  many  "what  I  can 
get  away  with." 

And  we've  educated  a  generation  who 
knows  its  rights — sans  responsibility:  Every- 
one from  the  fellow  traveler,  union  boss  or 
corporation  president  who  pleads  the  fifth 
amendment,  to  the  street  corner  tough  who 
knows  the  Judge  will  go  easy  on  him  because 
he  is  underprivileged,  to  the  smart  aleck 
campus  sophisticated  who  likes  to  banner 
four- letter  words. 

We  saw  some  of  the  rights  oriented  crowd 
In  Rockaway  several  weeks  ago. 

Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
rights.  They  are  what  this  country  was 
lo\inded  on  and  has  become  great  on.  We've 
fought  wars  for  ri^ts.  They  are  sacred  to 
this  country.  But  teaching  rights  without  a 
supporting  responsibility  Is  out  of  order. 
Balancing  our  rights  with  responsibility  Is 
basic  to  teaching  respect  for  law  and  order, 
the  American  way  of  life,  community  service, 
and  even  for  rights  themselves. 

It's  time  we  issued  a  call  for  perspective 
and  quit  drilling  each  other  on  our  rights  as 
citizens  exclusively  and  get  down  to  teaching 
some  old-fashioned  responsibility. 

If  we  keep  up  o\ir  present  pace  our  rights 
could  be  our  last  rites. 


Water:  A  Dwindling  Reserve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TENlfESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965  removes  or  reduces  the 
silver  content  in  dimes,  quarters,  and 
half  dollars  making  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference between  the  face  value  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  coins.  On  August  18, 
I  introduced  a  bill,  HM.  10539,  which 
would  create  a  water  resources  trust  fund 
Into  which  all  the  moneys  made  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  Treasury  through  profits 
arising  out  of  the  minting  of  new  coins 
will  be  paid.  In  the  next  decade,  these 
coinage  profits  could  amount  to  more 
than  $5  billion. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  American 
know-how  and  ingenuity  that  can  orbit 
men  in  space  cannot  better  utilize  water 
supplies  and  discover  new  sources.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  is  acute  today  in 
certain  sections  of  our  country — by  to- 
morrow, there  may  be  a  water  crisis  the 
whole  country  over.  There  must  be  a  na- 
tional, well-financed  program  to  relieve 
clean  water  shortages  and  assure  the 
public  an  adequate  supply  in  the  future. 

There  is  an  informative  article  by  Veda 
Ann  Tudor  in  the  September  issue  of 
Washington  World  entitled  "Water:  A 
Dwindling  Reserve",  which  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 


Water  :  a  Dwikdukg  Reszsvx 
(By  Veda  Ann  Tudor) 
"  Til   taught  by  pain,  men  really   know 
not  what  good  water's  worth." — ^Dom  Juak. 

This  pessimistic  observaticm  by  Lord  Byron 
might  have  been  true  in  his  time,  but  with 
the  current  emphasis  on  water  shortage  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  no  longer  a  truism. 
The  subject  is  much  discussed  and  cause  for 
considerable  concern  In  local  communities. 
Federal  and  State  Governments. 

America  faces  a  problem  of  water  supply 
because  of  the  carelessness  of  man  and  the 
caprices  of  nature.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Steward  L.  Udall  in  a  speech  on  August  5 
said  that  water  is  "oiu-  most  abused  natiu-al 
resource." 

"The  constantly  Increasing  population 
has  to  be  measured  against  the  unchanging 
amounts  of  water  available  on  this  planet. 
At  present,  these  two  factors — people  and 
water — are  on  a  collision  course." 

A  concern  about  the  lack  of  water  has 
caused  President  Johnson  to  say  recently 
that  "There  Is  no  newer  or  more  vital 
frontier  for  any  of  us  than  the  one  we  must 
cross  to  a  lasting  abundance  of  fresh  water 
for  all  mankind." 

The  current  administration  has  moved 
creatively  and  energetically  in  that  direction. 
The  new  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
with  appropriations  voted  by  C^ongress,  has 
approved  over  400  water  research  projects  in 
all  of  tbe  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

These  projects  operate  from  university  re- 
search centers  in  the  individual  States. 
Since  enactment  of  the  basic  law  in  1964, 
about  $8.7  million  of  Federal  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  these  grants. 

Specific  problems  of  the  drought-stricken 
areas  of  the  northeastern  United  States  are 
under  study  in  more  than  100  projects  begun 
since  July  1 .  They  will  take  from  1  to  3  years 
to  complete. 

Research  resulting  from  the  new  projects 
will  provide  information  on  improving  effi- 
ciency of  water  use  and  conservation;  de- 
velopment of  auxiliary  ground  water  sup- 
plies; improved  waste  treatment  to  reduce 
pollution;  and  Improved  planning  and  man- 
agement of  water  resources  through  eco- 
nomic studies  and  basic  hydrologic  research. 
As  an  example  of  other  new  Federal  leg- 
islation on  the  problem,  Congress  pckssed 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  July  22. 
It  authorizes  the  President,  with  the  con- 
currence of  at  least  half  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, to  set  up  commissions  on  a  river 
basin  or  group  of  related  basins.  Each  com- 
mission is  to  have  primarily  responsibUity 
for  comprehensive  water  and  related  land 
resources  planning  for  the  area  under  its 
Jurisdiction.  Funds  will  be  provided  Jointly 
by  the  participating  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Other  cooperation  Is  necessary  between  lo- 
cal, State,  and  Federal  Governments.  The 
Director  of  the  Interior  Department's  re- 
soTirce  program  staff  stated  that : 

"Water  poUution.  Inadequate  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supplies,  waterfront 
blight,  floods,  need  for  power  and  irrigation 
water,  and  other  critical  water  and  related 
land  resources  problems  cannot  be  bandied 
satisfactorily  by  either  the  State  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acting  alone.  These  prob- 
lems are  closely  interrelated,  and  the  plan- 
ning necessary  to  solve  them  can  best  be 
done  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  close  and  full  collaboration." 

Funds  for  this  research  are  limited  and 
should  be  used  In  tbe  ways  that  will  most 
benefit  society.  Secretary  Udall  believes 
that  "dollars  (alone)  poured  into  an  area 
will  not  cause  the  taps  to  gush  forthwith." 
What  is  the  problem  that  has  moved 
Ciongress  to  grant  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  water  research  and  related  ixojects? 


To  the  individual,  the  problem  is  simple. 
When  he  opens  tbe  faucet  he  expects  water 
to  flow,  be  it  night  or  day.  summer  or  winter. 
He  wants  the  water  to  be  clean,  pure,  odor- 
less, and  inexpensive.  The  unfortunate  part 
Is  that  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
today,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
this  to  happen.  No  longer  can  these  things 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  Government  Is 
concerned  that  we  shaU  be  able  to  continue 
to  use  water  as  freely  in  the  future  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

There  are  three  main  causes  for  a  short 
supply  of  water — drought,  increased  con- 
sumption, and  pollution. 

Natiu-al  supplies  of  water  are  distributed 
unevenly  and  greatly  out  of  proportion  to 
current  prospective  demands.  Rainfall  short- 
age is  no  longer  restricted  to  tbe  dry  Western 
States,  nils  year's  gravest  problems  of 
water  shortage  appear  in  several  Northeast- 
em  States. 

Not  only  is  rainfall  short  this  year,  but 
higher  consumption  of  water  is  a  growing 
problem  too.  According  to  the  National 
Water  Institute,  per  capita  use  of  water 
supplies  through  public  systems  went  up 
from  IIS  gallons  a  day  in  1920  to  150  gallons 
a  day  in  1960;  a  30-percent  increase  in  40 
years.  It  Is  expected  that  the  figure  wiU 
reach  165  gallons  daily  by  1975. 

Are  we  really  running  out  of  water?  Re- 
searchers have  hypothesized  that  if  all  of  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  ran  together,  we 
would  have  1.200  billion  gallons  of  flow  daily. 
This  figure  is  four  times  the  amount  we  shall 
withdraw  dally  for  use  this  year,  and  twice  as 
much  as  1980. 

The  rise  of  personal  water  consumption  is 
Indicative  of  the  unconcern  that  Americans 
have  felt  up  until  now  about  water.  Scien- 
tists say  that  only  at>out  5  or  6  pints  of  water 
per  day  are  essential  to  normal  bodily  func- 
tions In  Temperate  Zone  countries.  A  little 
over  2  pints  are  taken  into  the  body  in 
food,  the  rest  In  fluids. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures 
with  current  water  needs  as  reported 
recently  by  Secretary  Udall: 

"The  average  Aoierlcan  uses  50  gallons  of 
water,  for  domestic  purposes  only,  each  day. 
If  this  seems  excessive,  consider  these  every- 
day tasks;  flushing  a  toilet  usee  3  gaUons; 
dishwashing,  10  gallons;  a  tub  bath,  35  gal- 
lons; one  washing  machine  cycle,  25  gallons; 
a  car-wash,  60  gallons;  and  water  for  a  50-  by 
100-f^t  lawn.  1.000  gaUons." 

Although  domestic  water  needs  add  up. 
they  are  considerably  less  than  those  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  In  order  to  manufac- 
ture one  dollar's  worth  of  steel,  the  water 
supply  is  tapped  for  1,400  gaUons.  For  every 
pound  of  beef  produced,  4,000  gallons  of 
water  are  needed.  A  pound  of  cotton  grown 
on  Irrigated  land  takes  1,300  gallons  of  water, 
and  even  a  pint  of  beer  requires  1  gallon 
of  water  to  make. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  water  use 
besides  domestic  and  industrial.  One  ac- 
counts fcx'  about  10  gaUons  per  capita  daily 
and  is  called  public  use.  It  includes  water 
for  firefighting.  street-cleaning,  public 
building  use.  and  maintenance  of  public 
parks. 

The  other  class  of  water  consumption  in  a 
city  is  loss  through  waste.  The  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  reports  that  leaks  frcHn  the 
water  mains  and  unmeasured  leaks  from 
faucets,  as  well  as  errors  of  measurement, 
appear  to  contribute  to  this  loss.  "This  item 
Is  amazingly  Urge,  and  goierally  even  careful 
construction  and  management  cannot  reduce 
It  to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  use." 

When  added  up  and  counted  all  together, 
each  and  every  one  of  America's  195  millloii 
citizens  uses  almost  1,400  gallons  of  water 
dally. 
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intlcipated  consumption  of  water 
25  years  in  industrial  areas  Lb 
that  of  the  present;  for  domestic 
i/i   times;   and  tor  irrigation.   IV^ 
will  this  water  come  from? 
lies  pcutly  in  knowing  where  it 
now.    Of  all  water  withdrawals, 
is  taken  from  streams,  lakes,  and 
19  percent  is  fresh  water  drawn 
ground;  8  percent  is  saline  water, 
the  ocean;  and  about  0.1  per- 
rc|:laimed  sewage.    The  rest  of  the 
that  more  water  must  be  made 
improved  means  of  desalini- 
poUutlon  control, 
lihportant  facets  of  the  water  prob- 
leed  solving  according  to  the  In- 
are  these;  to  make  more 
of  water;  to  develop  improved 
evaliiations  of  water  supply  and 
and    to    develop    management 
Mued  on  scientific  hydrology, 
e  some  critics  who  Iselieve  that 
Bh(»tage  Is  really  a  myth;   that 
( nough  good  water  available,  but 
good  sense  Is  t4>plied  to  its  use. 
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family  of  four  the  majw  cate- 
ter  use  are  as  follows: 
and  rural  domestic  supplies:  446 
day,  8  percent  of  totaL 
2,620  gallons  per  day,  46  per- 
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:  2.520  gallons  per  day,  46  percent 


practices  as  conservation,  flood,  and 
.  treating,  and  reusing  indus- 
,  will  be  starting  points  to  solving 
water  crisis.    As  the  demand 
increases,    innovations    in    tech- 
in  attitude  and  policies,  and 
in  water  costs  will  occur  and  al- 
cause  for  concern, 
public  can  do  much  now  to  stc^  the 
hat  has  clouded  the  water  supply 
n  the  past.     Citizens  should  sup- 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Govem- 
planning  to  prevent  and  relieve 
sh<lrtages. 
!  ms  Ln 
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thing  is  to  know  the  facts,  speak 

and  support  sound  programs 

conservation,  wise  use,  and  develop- 

rat^  resources. 

things  are  done  conscientiously, 

commlLinlty  In  the  United  States  has  to 


run  out  c  f  water  today  or  in  the  future. 


Commenlis    Keogh's    Efforts    for    Self- 
Employed  IndiTidaalt 

EXfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H^N.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tt  esday.  September  14. 1965 


CyliVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 

the  editor  of  the  New  York 

»mmends    our    colleague,    the 

Ettgene    J.   Keogh,   for   his 

efforts    to    insure    for    our 

Just  and  equitable  system  of 

scjcurlty.    Representatives  of  the 

League  of  America,  the  Authors 

aid  the  Dramatists  Guild  cite  Mr. 

assistance  In  eliminating  the 

through  which  authors  have  In 

been   deprived   of   the   social 

benefits  to  which  they  were  en- 

the  letter  refers  also  to  Mr. 


aid 


Kix>GH's  continued  efforts  to  insure  that 
authors  be  permitted  to  establish  retire- 
ment funds  vmder  Public  Law  87-792. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  State  which  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  elderly  than  any  other,  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  to  the  needs  of  this 
group  of  American  citizens.  Mr.  Keogh's 
outstanding  contribution  in  this  area  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  his  sponsor- 
ship of  Public  Law  87-792,  the  now 
famous  self-employed  individuals  tax 
retirement  act  of  1962,  is  regarded  as  a 
pioneering  step  in  legislative  history.  On 
behalf  of  the  many  farmers  in  my  district 
who,  as  self-employed  individuals,  bene- 
fit through  this  legislation  and  stand 
to  benefit  through  Mr.  Keogh's  cur- 
rently pending  H.R.  10,  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  the  Congressman's  achieve- 
ments and  continuing  concern. 

Congressman  Keogh  has  been  a  de- 
cisive and  effective  leader  in  the  struggle 
to  insure  financial  security  for  those 
American  citizens  of  retirement  age.  I 
am  Indeed  pleased  to  place  Into  the 
Record  the  fine  tribute  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday, 
Septembers,  1965: 

AxTTHORS  Over  65 

To  the  Editor: 

As  the  Times  noted  in  an  editorial  several 
months  aigo,  while  Government  honors  for 
artistic  achievement  by  banquet  and  bou- 
quet are  certainly  appreciated,  there  are  also 
practical  ways  of  aiding  writers  and  artists. 
A  recent  and  unpublicized  example  of  this 
Is  worth  citing  and  commending. 

Authors  or  dramatists  over  65  who  continue 
to  write  have  discovered  to  their  dismay 
that  they  would  lose  their  social  security 
benefits  if  they  received  royalties  from  books 
published  or  plays  produced  before  they 
retired.  This  penalty  is  imposed  even  though 
their  current  writing  produces  little  or  no 
income.  By  contrast,  retired  indivldvials 
who  receive  dividends  from  securities  piu-- 
chased  before  retirement  do  not  lose  their 
social  security  benefits. 

ACTION  BY  KEOGH 

When  the  Authors  League  brought  this 
inequity  to  the  attention  of  Eugene  J.  Keogh 
of  Brooklyn,  he  moved  swiftly  to  eliminate 
it.  On  tils  recommendation  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  prepared  corrective  leg- 
islation which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
social  security-medicare  bill.  Henceforth 
authors  over  65  will  not  lose  retirement  bene- 
fits because  people  continue  to  buy  their 
earlier  books. 

While  this  legislation  is  less  colorful  than 
a  reception,  and  less  spectacular  than  a  new 
cultural  center.  It  has  practical  advantages 
to  authors,  and  they  wlU  probably  appreciate 
it  more.  Mr.  Keogh's  tribute  to  the  creative 
arts  should  be  recognized  and  applauded. 

Other   practical   steps  could  be   taken   to 
eliminate    penalties    on    authors    for    being 
authors.        For      example,      Representative 
Keogh    and    Senator   Ettgene    J.    McCahtht 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  a  tech- 
nical obstacle  that  threatens  the  right  of 
authors  to  establish  retirement  funds  under 
Mr.  Keogh's  now  famous  H.R.  10  which  ap- 
plies to  millions  of  other  self-employed  tax- 
payers.     We    hope    that    Congress    will    act 
speedily  on  this  legislation. 
Rex  Stoxjt, 
President,     the     Authors     League     of 
America,  Inc. 

Elizabeth    Janewat, 
President,  The  Authors  Guild,  Inc. 

SmNZT  KIMGSLET, 

President,  the  Dramatists  Guild,  Inc. 
New  York,  August  31,  1965. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSCW.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  dated  Septem- 
ber 8, 1965: 
Trting  To  Buy  Off  the  Anti-Communists 

Two  anti-Communist  Dominican  Republic 
generals  have  told  otlr  Latin  America  cor- 
respondent, Jules  Dubois,  that  American 
agents  tried  to  bribe  ))hem  to  clear  out  of 
the  country.  There  could  hardly  be  better 
evidence  that  the  United  States  is  aware  of 
the  Communist  character  of  the  rebel  hold- 
outs in  Santo  Domli^i^  and  of  Washington's 
desire  to  appease  these  Red  elements. 

The  officers  approached  by  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  crew  are  Brig.  Gen.  EUas  Wessin  y 
Wessin,  known  as  the  army's  most  resolute 
foe  of  the  Communists,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Juan 
de  Los  Santoe-Cespedes,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Wessin  was  paid  a  visit  at  midnight  Sun- 
day by  Lt.  Col.  Joe  Wyrick.  Army  attach^  at 
the  American  Embassy,  and  David  Fhilllpe. 
an  operative  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  He  was  offered  a  trip  to  all  military 
installations  in  the  United  States  and  also 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In  addition, 
the  American  agents  offered  to  buy  his  home 
and  other  piece  of  property  for  $50,000.  He 
was  told  that  the  Communists  refused  to 
surrender  their  weapons  in  the  rebel  sector 
of  the  capital  unless  he  dep  ^rted  the  coun- 
try. An  agreement  under  which  a  provi- 
sional government  has  been  established 
called  for  surrender  of  the  arms. 

Gen.  de  Los  Santos  told  Dubois  flatly.  "I 
was  offered  the  sum  of  $300,000  and  anything 
else  I  wanted  if  I  would  leave  the  country 
immediately."  He  said  three  agents  made 
the  offer. 

Both  generals  indignantly  rejected  the  at- 
tempt to  buy  them  out.  Gen.  de  Los  Santos 
told  the  Americans  he  intended  to  remain  in 
his  post  to  Insure  that  the  Communists 
would  not  seize  power,  and  that  no  money 
could  buy  his  patriotism.  General  Wessin 
pointedly  asked  Dubois:  "What  Is  the  United 
States  flghtlng  for?  Is  it  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy or  for  communism  in  the  world?" 

President  Johnson  in  late  April  sent  21,000 
marines  and  soldiers  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public with  a  declaration  that  he  was  acting 
to  forestall  a  Communist  coup  d'etat.  But 
once  this  force  was  on  the  scene,  it  took  no 
action  against  the  rebels,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  square  mile  of  the  business 
and  financial  district  of  Santo  Domingo. 
They  are  still  installed  there,  and  they  are 
still  armed. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  American  officials 
are  not  talking.  The  Embassy  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo says  it  knows  nothing  about  ap- 
proaches to  the  generals.  The  State  De- 
partment aso  Is  officially  Ignorant.  The  CIA 
will  not  discuss  the  attempted  bribe  or  con- 
cede the  existence  of  an  agent  named  Phil- 
lips. The  Defense  Department  also  has  no 
comment. 

Yet  .it  is  established  that  bribes  are  part 
of  thet  CIA's  stock-in-trade.  Last  week  the 
State  Department  first  tried  to  deny  the 
truth  of  a  charge  by  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore  that  the  American 
Government  offered  him  $3,300,000  to  hush 
up  the  arrest  of  an  American  intelligence 
agent  in  1960.  The  agent  had  offered  a 
Singapore  intelligence  operative  money  in 
return  for  access  to  official  secrets. 
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After  the  State  Department  denial,  Lee 
made  public  a  letter  of  apology  he  received 
in  1961  from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  de- 
ploring "Improper  activities."  The  Depart- 
ment then  made  a  turnabout  and  admitted 
Rusk  had  sent  the  apalogy. 

In  the  seamy  world  of  Intelligence,  bribes 
go  with  spying  and  dirty  work.  There  U 
nothing  exceptional  about  that.  But  why 
do  we  have  to  go  around  bribing  anti-Com- 
munists to  lay  off  Communists? 


ACLU  Ignores  Children's  Rights,  Say 
Clergy  of  Four  Religions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  three  clergymen  of  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  Rabbi  Benjamin  Wykansky, 
Rev.  Walter  Everett,  and  Rt.  Rev.  J<*n 
J.  Cleary,  are  directors  of  Operation 
Richmond,  a  program  which  is  fighting 
pornography  in  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, much  the  same  as  Op«ution 
Yorkville  is  fighting  this  menace  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  The  following 
article  from  the  Tablet  of  August  19, 
1965,  sums  up  the  position  of  the  clergy 
of  four  religions  in  Operation  Yorkville, 
and  I  am  sure  it  speaks  for  the  clergy  of 
Staten  Island,  as  well  as  the  mature 
adult  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  this 
article : 

ACLU     Ignores     Children's     Rights,     Sat 
Clergy  of  Pour  Religions 

Dear  Sir:  The  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  should  reexamine  in  its  entirety  its 
rigid,  doctrinaire,  and  absolutist  position  on 
the  first  amendment.  In  fact,  the  citizenry 
in  general  should  take  the  time  to  examine 
the  ACLU  position  In  all  matters  that  affect 
children.  For  we  are  living  in  an  era  ot 
totalitarian  secularism,  a  secularism  which 
Is  being  forced  upon  our  unprotected  youth 
by  a  few  who  are  higtily  skilled  in  the  courts 
and  in  the  propaganda  arenas. 

In  the  area  of  pornography,  for  example, 
which  is  recognlzedly  having  a  degenerative 
effect  upon  the  mental  and  moral  hecJth  of 
American  children,  the  ACLU  has  consis- 
tently defended  the  pornographers  rights 
imder  the  first  amendment,  ignoring  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  children  and  their 
parents.  The  director  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union  admitted  that  the  $2  bUlion 
traffic  in  pornography  could  not  exist  with- 
out the  union's  defense  of  pornographers. 
The  New  York  group  carried  a  ease  to  the 
State's  highest  court  to  have  the  one  law 
which  protected  children  from  pornography 
Invalidated  as  unconstitutional.  They  suc- 
ceeded. When  several  replacement  bills 
were  Introduced  In  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union  opposed  all  of  them 
except  one  which  was  virtually  unenforce- 
able. A  strong  bill  passed  because  of  the 
concern  of  the  great  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  announced 
early  thlr-  year  that  It  wovQd  carry  the  ap- 
peal of  convicted  pomographer  RaljA  GHas- 
burg  to  the  Sui»'eme  Ooxirt. 


In  keeping  with  its  rigid  reading  of  the 
first  amendment,  the  ACLU  Is  driving  toward 
the  elimination  ot  chaplains  from  the  Annad 
Forces.  Again  youth  are  Ignored.  Toung 
men  dying  in  Vietnam,  for  example,  would 
l>e  denied  the  services  ot  ministers  at  God. 
The  ACLU  is  working  presently  to  have 
abortion  laws  invalidated,  once  more  giving 
no  thought  to  the  Innocent  victim,  the  child 
still  to  be  bom. 

Beginning  September  21,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Mew  York  Board  of  Education,  the 
ACLU  wUl  conduct  a  15-week  course  for  all 
city  (grammar  and  high  school)  social  sci- 
ence teachers.  The  course  is  entitled 
"Teaching  the  Princii^es  of  the  Bill  at 
Rights."  In  this  way.  New  York  children 
will  be  tndoctrtnated  in  the  ACLU  Ideology 
ot  abscriutlsm  and  concomitant  secularism. 
It  would  seem  that  the  time  Is  past  due 
for  examlnatl<m  and  reexamination  of  the 
ACLU  stand  in  terms  of  children. 

RabM  Dr.  Jtjlzds  G.  Neuuann, 

Congregation  Zichron  Moshe. 
Rev.  William  T.  Wood,  S.J., 

Pastor,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Rev.  John  K.  Pallas, 
Representative    Greek    Orthodox    Arch- 
diocese of  North  and  South  America. 
Rev.  John  Shintat, 

Pastor,  Lutheran  Church. 
Manhattan. 


Federal  GoTernment  and  Michigan: 
nerf  in  Crime  and  ^e 


Part- 


Bpeni  on  groceries,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  estimated  underworld  gam- 
bling profits  at  $11  billion  a  year  na- 
tionally. 

If  Michigan  would  face  up  to  the 
moral  facts  of  life,  it  would  cease  to 
be  a  feeding  trough  for  organized  crime 
and  gambling.  Our  States  and  Nation 
need  Government  controlled  and  oper- 
ated gambling  to  make  gambling  profits 
work  for  and  not  against  the  people. 
The  best  mechanism  is  a  lotterj'. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  unfortunate  partnership  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  making  Michigan  gambling  a 
mob  monopoly.  If  the  Michigan  and 
Federal  Governments  would  legalize  and 
regulate  gambling,  its  revenues  could  be 
made  to  work  for  the  public  good,  but 
so  long  as  they  keep  it  illegal,  and  negli- 
gently allow  the  mob  to  reap  the  profits 
of  illegal  gambling,  they  will  be  partners 
in  all  the  evil  financed  by  mob  gambling 
profits.  So,  by  their  ignorance,  the  gov- 
ernments in  Lansing  and  Washington 
will  be  ijartners  in  maintaining  a  multi- 
tude of  sins. 

Gambling  is  big  business  in  Michigan. 
Last  year,  the  parimutual  turnover  came 
to  $174  million.  Illegal  gambling  is  more 
extensive.  Off  track  betting  was  esti- 
mated before  the  McClellan  committee  to 
be  about  $50  billion  annually,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  this  was  some  42  percent 
of  the  national  illegal  gambling  total 
which  would  then  be  about  $120  billion. 
On  a  population  basis,  Michigan's  share 
of  this  amount  would  be  $5.04  billion  an- 
nually. The  10  percent  of  this  turnover 
that  stays  in  syndicate  treasuries  will  fi- 
nance a  lot  of  crime.  That  10  percent 
makes  the  Joint  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ments in  Lansing  and  Washington  worth 
about  a  half  billion  a  year  to  ttie  under- 
world. If  this  seems  far  fetched,  tt 
should  be  remembered  that  a  Maasachu- 
setts  commission  10  yeftrs  ago  found 
more  money  gambled  In  ttiat  State  than 


The  War  in  Vietnam  and  Christian 
Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rector  of 
my  church  in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  has  raised 
some  questions  about  Vietnam  in  a  recent 
message  to  our  congregation.  When 
many  voices  are  being  heard,  certainly 
the  voice  of  a  churchman  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. I  submit  the  message  from  Rev. 
George  P.  Regas,  rector  of  Grace  Epis- 
copal  Church: 

The    War    in    Vietnam    and    Christian 

COirsCIENCE 

The  night  before  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
died  in  Warm  Springs,  Ga..  he  was  planning 
a  trip  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations.  He  was  work- 
ing on  his  speech  when  the  stroke  came — 
and  these  are  the  last  words  be  ever  wrote: 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  preeminent 
fact  that,  if  civilization  is  to  survive,  we  must 
cultivate  the  science  of  human  relation- 
ships— the  ability  of  all  people,  of  all  kinds, 
to  live  together  and  work  together  in  the 
same  world,  at  peace.  As  we  go  forward  to- 
ward the  greatest  contribution  that  any  gen- 
eration of  human  beings  can  make  in  the 
world — the  contribution  of  lasting  peace — I 
ask  you  to  keep  up  your  faith." 

I  must  admit  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
my  faith  in  man's  ability  to  establish  a  last- 
ing peace.  Why?  Because  it  seems  easier  to 
gain  support  for  the  arms  race  and  mllitfTry 
solutions  to  our  political  probl^ns  than  to 
challenge  America  and  the  free  world  to 
create  real  alternatives  to  communism  and 
provide  imaginative  leculership  tiiat  will  sup- 
ply the  basic  ingredients  to  lasting  peace. 
"The  guns  and  bombs,  the  rockets  and  war- 
ships are  all  symbols  of  human  failure."  "A 
world  where  every  country  can  shape  its  own 
destiny  •  •  •  wUl  never  be  built  by  bombs 
and  bullets."  "The  only  path  for  reasonable 
men  is  the  path  of  peaceful  settlement. " 
One  catches  his  breath  when  he  realizes  that 
President  Johnson  spoke  these  words  on  April 
7,  1965.  KeverthelesE,  it  is  now  quite  obvious 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  against  the 
Vietoong  is  an  American  war.  What  a  mo- 
mentous dedslon  it  was  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  land  war  of  stetulily  growing  pro- 
portions in  Asia.  This  staggering  decision 
has  been  made  without  Senate  debate.  "The 
greatest  ditilberatlve  body  in  the  world  Is 
abdicating  responsibility"  because  most  men 
tax  Washington  feal  It  too  dangerous  to  criti- 
otoe  tlu  war  In  Vietnam.  They  fear  the  cry 
Off  "amieaaenieiit  ot  oommunlsm."  Unless  w» 
oan  have  an  open  forum  across  this  greet 
land    where   honest   and   sincere   men    and 
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Is  said,  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 

c  onscience  should  be  against  gam- 

poesibility  of  a  mUltary  solu- 

problem  in  Vietnam.    The  press 

indication  that  it  is  going  to  get 

cruelty,    suffering   and   killing 

,  and  children.    The  hell  of 

again  and  the  rain  of  fiery 
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'  Tho  have  been  victimized  by  other 
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onscience  stands  condemned  by 

hi  .ppening  in  Vietnam.    Let  us  be 

admit  our  mistakes  and  work  for 

,te  cease-fire — even  at  the  cost  of 
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table,  let  vis  have  China  pres- 
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IMksslon,  fmn  destruction  to  healing,  from 
retaliation  to  reconciliation,  from  war  to 
peace." 

Geob(»  F.  Rbcas. 


must  be  said  by  the  Christian 
we  must  launch  at  once  a  major 
and  rebuild  that  wounded  land 
must  help  provide  real  altema- 
c4mmunlsm.    If  we  would  commit 
world   leadership  to  this  course, 
would  be  a  rebirth  of  faith  In 
to  establish  a  lasting  peace, 
of  our  politicians  and  our  na- 
challenge  us  to  give  our  ener- 
li  lagination,  our  sacrifice  and  blood, 
and  loyalty  to  the  programs 
as  we  have  given  them  to  the 
destruction?    For  Ood's  sake  and 
all  that  is  precious  in  humanity, 
the  cost  ot   peace — ^high   as   it 
[jet  voices  be  raised  in  Congress 
become  the  peacemakers — 
hungry,  clothing  and  housing 
I,  reaching  out  to  help  all  victims 
and  removing  the  causes  of  in- 
tensions among  men;    so  that 
have  reason  to  fight  one  an- 
the  first  time  in  history  we  have 
edge  and  resources  to  transfcnm 
ions  of  life  on  earth.    We  could 
world  of  peace — and  the  dream 
would  be  within  our  reach, 
say.    But  we've  never  tried  It; 
nlethods  of  war  and  violence  have 
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failed. 

people,  let  the  spirit  of  Christ 
u  and  through  us  to  the  Nation, 
killing,  and  cruelty — evil  for 
lot  God's  way.  Somehow  we  must 
TldouB  cycle  by  dealing  with  our 
iHth  love  and  good  deeds. 
Pray.  '  lilnk.  Speak.  Join  others  over 
the  count  ry  who  out  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstian 
faith  hav<  written  to  the  White  House:  "Mr. 
President  we  plead  with  you  with  the  ut- 
most urg  (ney  \o  turn  our  Nation^  eourss 
before  It  [is  too  late  from  crusty  to  com- 


Upper  Michigan — Part  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

OF   ICICHIGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  proof  that  our 
Great  Society  is  already  giving  us  a 
greater  society  in  which  all  Americans 
will  be  able  to  equally  participate  is  found 
in  reports  on  Project  Head  Start. 

More  than  1,100  underprivileged  chil- 
dren in  my  upper  Michigan  district  were 
enrolled  in  Head  Start  classes  this  sum- 
mer. This  program  enlisted  the  help 
of  95  professional  instructors  and  more 
than  300  cooperating  citizens. 

Until  Project  Head  Start  these  nearly 
1,200  preschool  youngsters  would  have 
been  destined  to  enter  public  schools  as 
underdogs  in  the  competition  for  knowl- 
edge. But  no  longer.  Head  Start  has 
given  them  the  head  start  they  heed  to 
begin  on  an  equal  footing  with  yovmg- 
sters  frcan  more  fortimate  families. 

The   story   of   Head   Start  In   upper 
Michigan  is  extremely  well  told  In  the 
following  article  by  Richard  Bird  in  the 
Escanaba,  Mich.,  Daily  Press: 
[Prom    the    Escanaba    (Mich.)    Daily    Press, 

Sept.  8.  1965] 

Head  Start  in  Upper  Pennisttla  Favored  .as 

CONTiNinNO  Aro 

(By  Richard  Bird) 

With  Labor  Day  past,  the  school  year  has 
begun  In  earnest  throughout  the  Upper 
Pennlsula,  Among  the  children  entering 
kindergarten  this  year  are  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  Project  Head  Start  In  the  sxrm- 
mer.  Teachers  will  begin  to  determine  to 
their  own  satijsfaction  whether  the  contro- 
versial program  was  a  success. 

Project  Head  Start  was  designed  to  pre- 
pare preschool  children  of  limited  oppor- 
tunity and  from  low-income  families  to 
cope  more  successfully  with  the  regular 
school  program.  Emphasis  was  on  develop- 
ing the  children  socially,  preparing  them 
medically,  and  widening  their  range  of  con- 
cepts. 

Head  Start  was  provided  for  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opport\inity  Act  of  1964,  basis  of  the 
Federal  antipoverty  program.  Financing  at 
up  to  00  percent  of  the  cost  was  specified, 
with  the  rest  to  be  provided  locally.  Pro- 
grams were  run  In  most  areas  In  the  Upper 
Pennlsul&. 

Who  were  the  Head  Start  children  In  the 
Upper  Pennlsula?  Were  they  the  chUdren 
who  could  most  benefit  from  such  a  program? 
What  was  accomplished  that  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  in  a  regular  school  pro- 
gram? How  did  the  parents  react?  Should 
the  iH-ogram  be  conducted  again? 

To  find  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions, UPCAP  (Upper  Pennlsula  Committee 
for  Area  Progress)  sent  me  to  visit  the 
Upper  Pennlsula  operations.  I  talked  with 
school  superintendents,  program  directors, 
teachers  and  assistants,  and  volunteers  who 
ranged  from  mothers  of  the  children  to 
fourth  grade  school  students. 


mST    TOOTHBRUSH 

The  Head  Start  children  varied  In  baclc- 
ground.  There  were  4-year-old  children  who 
did  not  know  what  a  toothbrush  was  when 
given  one.  They  had  never  owned  tooth- 
brushes. There  were  children  who  had  no 
water  In  their  homes  and  who  were  fascinated 
by  the  soap  when  given  showers.  There 
were  children  whose  brothers  and  sisters 
had  come  to  school  In  the  winter,  wearing 
rubbers,  but  no  shoes — or  Jackets,  but  no 
shirts.  There  were  children  who  came  In 
from  the  woods  end  who  had  never  seen  a 
flush  toilet  before. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  Head  Start 
children  for  testing  was,  "What  day  do  we  go 
to  church?"  One  teacher  reported  that  sev- 
eral times  she  got  back  the  answer,  "clothes," 
because  the  families  of  the  children  had  been 
g)ven  free  clothes  at  church.  When  asked 
if  these  conditions  reflected  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  the  Head  Start  directors 
said  no.  Most  parents  are  concerned  about 
their  children,  they  said. 

Superintendent  Carl  Klelmola,  director  of 
the  Wakefield  Township  Head  Start,  said  that 
In  his  area  the  problem  was  peoples'  resist- 
ance to  moving  to  another  area,  when  lum- 
bering and  mining  declined.  He  said  that 
many  men  are  commuting  between  the  Iron- 
wood  area  and  the  White  Pine  mine,  60  miles 
away,  to  work. 

Principal  Arthur  G.  Qulnn,  director  of  the 
Newberry  Head  Start,  cited  cases  In  his  area 
of  people  being  brought  in  as  woodcutters 
during  the  Iximber  boom.  When  the  decline 
came,  the  companies  pxilled  out  and  the 
people  were  stranded. 

NOT  ALL  DEPRIVED 

Not  all  the  children,  however,  were  from 
economically  deprived  famUles.  Although 
Head  Start  was  prlmarUy  designed  for  chil- 
dren from  families  with  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  said  that  "family  Income  need 
not  be  a  specific  requirement  for  admission, 
as  long  as  the  program  is  primarily  reaching 
the  poor  within  the  neighborhood." 

In  this  way,  a  chUd  whose  father  had  a 
reasonably  good  income,  but  17  children  was 
allowed  to  participate.  A  mother  had  had 
trouble  with  other  children  in  the  family, 
BO  she  asked  that  her  chUd  be  allowed  In 
the  program.  The  wife  of  a  department 
store  manager  wanted  their  chUd  In  the  pro- 
gram, because  he  was  an  only  child.  She 
felt  he  needed  exposure  to  other  children 
ip.  a  sharing  situation.  The  teachers  felt  this 
interaction  was  necessary  so  that  when  the 
children  of  low-income  families  entered  kin- 
dergarten, they  would  not  find  themselves  in 
a  primarily  strange  peer  group. 

Teachers  in  the  Head  Start  programs  were 
generally  enthusiastic  about  its  accomplish- 
ments. "Hie  average  number  of  children  in 
a  class  was  15.  Each  teacher  had  at  least 
one  assistant.  The  small  class  size,  coupled 
with  the  loosely  structured  program,  allowed 
the  teachers  to  give  much  more  individual 
attention  than  is  possible  Ln  the  regular 
school  programs. 

As  might  be  expected,  shyness  was  the 
main  problem  of  the  children.  One  boy  was 
so  shy  that  his  mother  had  to  carry  him  In 
the  first  day  and  sneak  out  after  the  teacher 
had  gotten  his  attention.  It  was  the  4th 
week  before  he  would  finally  take  a  job,  that 
of  turning  out  the  lights  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  In  the  7th  week,  he  participated 
fully,  making  a  paper  clown  with  the  rest  of 
the  children. 

Sm.L  BEHIND 

The  teacher  said,  "He  is  still  behind,  but 
how  wotild  he  have  been  in  kindergarten  If 
he  had  not  had  this  individual  attention  In 
Head  Start?"  In  some  cases  older  brothers 
and  Blstsrs  of  shy  children  were  asked  to 
come  in  to  hrip  djaw  the  children  out.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  in  kindergarten. 


Because  of  this  concentrated  effort,  the 
teachers  felt  that  the  goals  of  the  program 
were  accomplished  in  the  8-week  period. 
Some  teachers  even  felt  that  8  weeks  was 
too  long,  that  6  weeks  would  have  been 
enough  to  loosen  the  children  up.  All  said 
that  a  foUowup  program  Is  Imperative  if 
the  children  were  not  to  slip  back  into  the 
deprivation  of  their  environment. 

There  viras  little  resistance  to  the  program 
by  parents.  Most  felt  it  was  an  opportunity 
for  their  children  and  were  eager  to  have 
them  in.  Some  who  were  hesitant  wished 
afterward  that  they  had  put  their  children 
tQ.  Mrs.  Florence  Bordeau,  teacher  in  the 
Wakefield  Head  Start,  told  of  one  mother 
who  paid  a  babysitter  so  that  she  could  help 
in  the  program. 

Family  nights  and  picnics  were  held  In  all 
areas  to  allow  parents  to  participate.  In 
most  areas,  there  were  large  turnouts.  Par- 
ents who  did  not  attend  were  usually  those 
with  large  families  at  home  or  with  night 
Jobs.  When  asked  if  any  mothers  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  as  a  "free  babysitting 
■ervice,"  Mrs.  Meda  Kinsella,  of  Raca  Head 
Start  replied,  "no,  most  of  the  mothers  have 
to  make  an  extra  effort  to  get  youngsters  up. 
Ordinarily,  they  could  sleep  In." 

MORE    EXPOSURES 

Most  of  the  Head  Start  children  were  ex- 
posed to  more  of  the  world  around  them, 
then  the  average  children  from  more  fortu- 
nate homes.  The  children  in  the  Hotighton- 
Keweenaw  program  were,  on  one  occasion, 
taken  to  a  play  at  the  Keweenaw  Playhoiise. 
The  seats  for  the  children,  approximately 
124,  were  donated  by  the  playhouse.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  children  were 
taken  to  view  Ranger  m.  This  posed  » 
hypothetical  question,  voiced  by  a  teacher  in 
the  program.  "Why  should  these  kids  be 
getting  exposure  to  things  like  this,  and 
others  from  higher  income  levels  be  left 
out?" 

Hugh  Holloway,  superintendent  of  the  Soo 
area  schools  had  an  answer.  "Even  with  all 
this  exposure,  these  kids  will  still  be  behind. 
You  can't  undo  in  8  weeks  what  has  been 
forming  for  4  years.  If  they  are  ahead,  it 
wUl  only  be  in  isolated  areas."  Principal 
Quinn  agreed.  "This  is  the  big  advantage, 
the  headstart  they  get.  It  is  not  going  to 
hurt  the  kids  even  though  they  get  ahead 
of  other  youngsters  in  some  areas.  Maybe 
they  need  to  be  ahead  of  the  less  deprived 
children  when  they  come  Into  kindergarten." 

Should  the  program  be  run  again?  "Yes," 
■aid  Holloway.  "The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  Just  that,  an  opportunity  act.  We 
should  test  it  completely.  It  will  take  sev- 
eral years  to  know  how  effective  it  has  been. 
To  give  it  a  fair  try.  Head  Start  should  be 
held  for  10  siunmers,  and  followups  made." 
In  Calumet,  a  teacher  agreed  with  this.  She 
said  that  the  program  should  be  given  year 
around,  that  without  this  experience,  it 
takes  at  least  4  weeks  in  kindergarten  to  get 
going.  In  Wakefield  Superintendent  Kllme- 
ola  said,  "If  the  program  were  extended  to 
all  young8t«*s  it  would  be  Justified.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  youngsters  could  benefit  from 
the  experience." 

The  reactions  to  Head  Start  this  summer 
are  significant  In  view  of  President  Johnson's 
recent  announcement  urging  that  the  pro- 
gram be  turned  into  a  permanent  part  of  the 
n.S.  educational  system.  Tlse  OSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  approved  the  exten- 
sion of  Head  Start  operations  throughout 
the  country. 

In  the  Upper  Peninsula  the  extension  is 
being  carried  out  through  the  six  m\iltl- 
county  Ccnnmunlty  Action  Agencies.  The 
CAA's  are  delegating  to  the  schools  which 
are  Interested,  funds  and  the  responsibility 
to  extend  the  program.  "ITie  UPCAP  is 
planning  and  preparing  with  the  CAA's  and 
the  schools  the  preschool  project  proposals 
to  be  submitted  to  the  OEO.  It  is  expected 
that  the  proposals  will  be  funded  by  Novem- 
ber 1  In  time  few  a  winter  program. 


War  OB  Poverty  Booedogf le 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  Palo  Alto  Times 
in  my  congressional  district  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  ridiculous  boondoggle 
which  the  war  on  poverty  has  become. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Mountain  View. 
Calif..  Elementary  School  District  Board 
of  Trustees,  they  have  refused  a  Federal 
handout  and  have  proven  that  at  least 
one  group  is  concerned  over  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

The  article  follows: 
Mountain    View    Rejects    Funds:    Federal 

Handout  Too  Costly  in  Redtape,  Trustees 

Decide 

(By    George    Williamson) 

Benefits  of  the  Federal  war  on  poverty  are 
too  expensive  for  the  Mountain  View  Ele- 
mentary School  District,  the  trustees  decided 
Thursday  night. 

They  arrived  at  that  conclusion  after  hear- 
ing that  the  district  can  save  about  $2,000  by 
implementing  its  own  remedial  education 
program  free  of  the  strings  attached  to  an 
available  $11,000  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
(EAO)  grant. 

District  Superintendent  RoUand  Jones  told 
them  they  would  have  to  spend  about  $10,500 
for  material  and  personnel  to  unwrap  the 
redtape  that  would  be  part  of  an  EAO- 
financed  package 

BETTER     geared 

On  the  other  hand,  Jones  estimated  the 
district  could  Independently  enact  a  program 
better  geared  to  Its  specific  needs  at  a  cost  of 
slightly  more  than  $8,000.  The  trustees  de- 
cided by  a  4-to-l  vote  to  go  it  alone. 

The  school  board  thus  in  effect  thanked 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tiinlty  Commission  for  pinpointing  a  need 
within  the  district,  and  backed  away  before 
Uncle  Sam  could  reach  for  his  wallet. 

The  argtmients  of  Jones  and  trustees 
against  accepting  EOA  funds  fCHr  extension 
of  the  remedial  education  program  revolved 
around  the  Federal  Government's  stipulation 
that  86  percent  of  pupils  ptartlclpating  would 
have  to  be  from  "impoverished"  families — 
less  than  $4,000  annual  Income. 

Jones  criticized  this  reqtiirement  from  two 
perspectives;  financial  and  philosophical. 

From  the  cost  standpcdnt,  the  price  of  as- 
certaining how  many  children's  famUies  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, Jones  said.  He  claimed  this  facttx- 
snd  the  multitude  of  reports  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  estimated  $10,500  the  district 
would  have  to  spend  to  qualify  for  EOA 
funds. 

STANDARD 

Philosophically  specJdng,  he  said,  a  pro- 
gram which  determines  Its  scope  by  the  cri- 
terion of  income  level  rather  than  educa- 
tional need  Is  contradictory  to  the  district's 
principles. 

Jones  added  that  a  chUd's  cultural  and 
educational  Impoverishment  is  t&r  from  ab- 
8(dutely  correlated  to  his  famUy's  financial 
circumstances.  Furthermore,  he  added,  the 
arbitrary  designation  of  poverty-stricken 
families  as  those  earning  less  than  $4,000  a 
year  is  unrealistic  in  the  bay  area. 

Trustee  Sherman  McCormick  was  the  only 
board  member  to  vote  against  rejecting  the 
EOA  funds.  He  said  the  district  should  take 
every  advantage  of  BOA  funds  and  programs 
that  offer  hope  of  salvaging  "even  one  chUd." 


The  other  four  trtistees  supported  a  reso- 
lution for  district  (facials  to  "pursue  a  pro- 
gram centered  on  r«nedial  reading — but  not 
limited  to  It — financed  entirely  by  the  school 
district." 


Iron  Cnrtaiii  Doesn't  Stop  Flow  of  Isle 
Pineapple  Jnice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  we  are  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that  the  Iron  Curtain  must  continue  to 
be  penetrated  if  we  are  to  reach  the  op- 
pressed masses  of  Communist  satellites. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  is 
being  accomplished,  and  Rumania  shows 
some  evidence  of  such  penetration  as  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Michael  Gold- 
smith which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu 
Star  Bulletin  of  August  4,  1965,  relates. 

Rumania  is  still  under  Communist 
domination  and  there  is  still  very  little 
contact  between  Its  citizens  and  the  free 
nations.  However,  there  are  signs  which 
suggest  a  slackening  of  the  police  state. 
as  the  elite  of  the  new  society  adopt  west- 
em  standards  of  living  and  recreation. 

One  of  the  signs,  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  was  Hawaiian -made  pine- 
apple juice  being  sipped  beside  the  pool 
of  Bucharest's  Lido  Hotel.  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  spirit  of  American  aloha  as 
symbolized  by  Hawaii's  pineapple  juice 
is  beginning  to  penetrate  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  the  people  of  Rumania,  and  in 
time  we  shall  be  iU>le  to  extend  a  welcom- 
ing hand  to  Rumania  as  a  free  state. 

The  article  follows: 
Iron   Cu«tain   DoB8N«r  Stop   Flow   or   Isle 
Pineapple  Juice 
(By  Michael  Goldsmith) 

BucBAXXST,  RuiCANiA. — TWO  blkini-clad 
Rumanian  girls,  sunbathing  beside  the  pool 
of  Bucharest's  Lido  Hotel,  were  sipping  cool 
pineapple  juice — ^made  in  Hawaii. 

Between  them,  the  voice  of  Louis  Arm- 
strong sang  "Mack  the  Knife."  from  a  post- 
able  tape  recorder. 

The  restaurant  overlooking  the  pool  was 
crowded  with  elegantly  dressed  Rumanians, 
their  cars  parked  outside  on  Magheru  Boule- 
vard. 

This  is  Ccanmtmist  Rumania's  •'new  so- 
ciety," the  eUte  of  the  regime,  enjoying  rap- 
idly improving  living  standards  and  a  grad- 
\ial  relaxati<»i  of  the  pc^ice  state  system. 

They  include  party  aOcialE,  technicians, 
artists,  professional  men.  university  profes- 
sors, executives  In  state  enterprises  and  their 
families.  ^ 

Many— hut  not  aU — are  Communist  Party 
members.  They  have  learned  to  make  the 
best  of  the  Commtintst  system  and  by  West- 
ern standards  they  live  fairly  well 

Luxuries  such  as  Scotch  whisky  and  Amer- 
ican cigarettes  are  freely  on  sale — at  luxury 
jnlces.  American-made  chewing  gum  is  in 
demand  at  the  equivalent  of  15  cents  a  stick 

Some  of  the  women  delegates  at  the  re- 
cent congress  of  the  Rumanian  Communist 
Party  appeared  in  styles  copied  frcxn  Paris 
models — and  mansiged  to  change  dresses 
twice  or  three  times  during  the  long  work- 
ing day. 

It  will  be  years  bef«^  Bucharest  has  a 
parking  problem.  Automobile  imports  dou- 
bled last  year,  but  still   totaled  only  8.600 
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prosperity  visible  in  the  big 

jtill  undreamed  of  in  most  rural 

Fi  treign  tourists  who  stop  In  some  of 

-stricken  villages  off  the  beaten 

find    the   population    gathered 

stare  at  cars. 

newspapers  have  gone  on  sale  in 

's  main  hotels  this  year,  but  they 

1  mainly  for  foreign  tourists. 

between  private  Rumanian  dti- 

l^estem  diplomats  are  still  rare  and 

hangover  from  the  Stalinist  years 

Rumanian  seen  talking  to  a  for- 

a  suspect. 
fears  are  disappearing  slowly.    Ru- 
:uest8  are  beginning  to  appear  at 
I  llplocnatic  dinner  parties. 

EmbcMsy  gives  a  weekly  showing 
feature  films,  admission  free. 
Rumanians  who  come  to  see  the 
Embassy  employees. 

VS.  Embassy  cultural  bulletin 
]h  Rximanian  sometimes  disappears 
siaUs.  although  It  Is  dzvulated  by 
between  the  two  Governments. 
ath«-  Oommunlst  countries,  party 
ofrtT  artists  and  writers  Is  being  re- 
the  party's  watchful  eye  remains, 
of  young  writers  meeting  on  the 
of  the  Rumanian  Writers  Union 
the  Niccdae  Labis  Circle, 
ras  a  yoimg  Rumanian  poet  who 
in  dcQMdr  over  Soviet  suppres- 
he  1950  Hungarian  uprising.  His 
poems  a  id  short  stories  are  appearing  In 
print,  an  1  the  group's  xise  of  his  name  shows 
how  the  rind  has  turned. 


group's   literary    weekly.   Luceafarul 
Star) ,  Is  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece 
unortl^odoz  opinion  in  Riimania. 


To  Trai  e  or  Not  To  Trade  With  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

NON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  XAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

lesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  ]>0!LE.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  milch  speculation  and  much  discus- 
proposals  to  increase  trade 
and  other  Commmiist-bloc 
Recently,  most  of  the  atten- 
beoi  focused  on  the  iKxsslbillty 
sales  of  wheat,  and  per- 
agricultural  commodities,  to 
The  present  provision  that  50 
of  any  such  sales  must  be  trans- 
American  ships  has  been  wide- 
while  hardly  anyone  talks 
rhoral  issue  involved.   In  my  opin- 
50-percent   restriction  should 
been  approved.    It  should, 
,  be  removed  and  when  removed 
issue  of  trading  with  Russia  at 
should  be  fully  debated  in  a 
dispassionate  manner.    It  ap- 
basic  question  Is  whether  we 
trade  at  all  with  Russia  at  the 
she  aids  our  enemy  in  Vietnam, 
column,  Victor  Riesel  pre- 
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tie 
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sents  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union's  views,  and 
I  am,  therefore,  inserting  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  sincerely  trust  leaders  of  the 
Maritme  Union  prefer  the  view  expressed 
by  our  colleague,  Paul  Pdtoley  and,  if 
so.  they  should  withdraw  their  objection 
to  removing  the  shipping  restriction  and 
join  all  Americans  in  efforts  to  fully  ex- 
plain and  debate  the  overriding  moral 
issue  of  trading  with  the  enemy.  Is  it 
consistent  to  fight  communism  with  the 
one  hand  and  to  feed  it  with  the  other? 
lNsn>E  Labor — LoNosHOREyEN's  CarEr  Sats 

It  Will  "Take  thb  Marines  "  to  Chancx 

Labor's  Policy  on  Wheat  to  Russians 
(By  Victor  Riesel ) 

New  York. — The  Russians  will  have  to 
choose  between  "propaganda  and  pumper- 
nickel." 

That's  how  the  peppery  Teddy  Gleason, 
leader  of  60,000  longshoremen  put  It  when 
we  talked  dockside  of  reports  that  the  So- 
viet Government  was  not  purchasing  U.S. 
wheat  and  other  grains  because  of  American 
labor's  Insistence  that  half  the  shipments  go 
In  American-flag  vessels. 

There  was  nothing  belligerent  In  the  voice 
of  the  bantam  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association    (ILA). 

Quietly  Gleason  said  it  would  take  the 
marines  to  get  grain  loaded  onto  any  ship, 
American  or  foreign,  in  Atlantic  or  gulf 
coast  ports,  if  US.  shippers  did  not  get  half 
the  business. 

And  vmless  Gleason's  followers  load  that 
grain,  it  wont  get  into  the  cargo  holds.  If 
"the  marines"  handle  It,  the  American  ships 
won't  sail  because  their  crews  belong  to 
Paul  Hall's  militant  Soafarers,  or  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union.  If  the  Government 
mans  the  ship,  the  marine  engineers  will 
strike  again. 

They're  all  bound  up  in  the  Joint  Mari- 
time Labor  Committee,  headed  by  Gleason. 

"We  will  stand  by  the  '50-50'  agreement 
we  made  with  President  Johnson  in  February 
1964  and  we  believe  he  will  not  pressure  us 
into  abandoning  it,"  explained  Gleason. 
"The  word  from  the  wheat  bowl  Is  that  the 
Russians  are  not  buying  from  us  because 
American  shipping  costs  are  too  high.  True, 
the  American  shipping  costs  are  some  6V2 
percent  above  the  fees  of  the  slave  labor 
foreign-flag  ships.  But  the  Rirssians  are 
spending  a  hundred  times  that  BVi  percent 
on  subversive  propaganda  against  us;  and 
on  guns,  missiles,  and  ground  weapons  for 
North  Vietnam:  and  a  million  dollars  a  day 
to  bolster  Fidel  Castro. 

"Furthermore,  to  our  definite  knowledge, 
some  of  the  wheat,  which  other  nations  are 
selUng  to  the  Soviets,  is  being  transferred  to 
Cuba  and  the  Vletcong  now." 

Gleason  and  those  of  his  colleagues  such 
as  the  Juggernaut  Paul  Hall  would  prefer 
that  all  grain  shipments  cease.  But  they're 
willing  to  move  the  cargoes  as  long  as  Presi- 
dent Jcdinson  requests  it. 

These  anti-Communist  labor  men  assert 
the  Soviet  Government  is  not  really  con- 
cerned with  saving  money  involved.  The 
unionists  firmly  believe  that  the  Russian 
propagandists  Just  don't  want  their  people 
to  see  American-flag  vessels  heaved  into  Red 
ports. 

Two  years  ago.  when  U.S. -flag  ships  de- 
livered grain  to  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea 
ports,  the  Russian  populace  hailed  American 
sailors  and  treated  them  like  heroes.  This, 
the  Moscow  government,  now  seeking  the 
Vletcong  and  Ho  Chi-minh  forces  as  allies, 
considers  a  hazard  to  its  Asian  alliances. 

Certainly,  say  Gleason  and  Hall,  the  Rus- 
sians don't  want  it  to  appear  that  their  agri- 
cultural, food  processing,  and  delivery  sys- 
tems have  collapsed — and  that  they  had  to 
turn  to  Imperialist  America  for  rescue. 


Gleason  summed  it  up  by  saying  the  choice 
between  accepting  the  viewpoint  either 
of  Senator  Gbobob  McOovibw  of  South  Da- 
kota or  Representative  Paxtl  Findlxt,  of  Illi- 
nois. McOovsur  has  said:  "From  every 
standpoint — economic,  political,  and  moral- 
it  makes  sense  for  us  to  sell  surplus  wheat  to 
dollar  ciistomers  even  when  we  disagree  on 
ideology." 

PiNDLET  says:  "To  me  it  Is  incredible  to 
even  contemplate  expanded  trade  with  the 
government  which  provides  North  Vietnam 
with  the  eurface-to-alr  missiles  which  al- 
ready have  sent  several  U.S.  Airmen  to  their 
graves." 

The  working  men  of  the  waterfront,  tough 
but  not  cynical,  prefer  Findlet's  position. 

The  waterfront  unions,  which  have  not 
heard  from  President  Johnson  on  the  mat- 
ter, have  had  their  own  research  departments 
analyze  the  extra  costs  to  the  Soviets  of 
shipping  half  of  any  wheat  purchases  in 
American  freighters.  This  comes  to  a  little 
mc»re  than  $6  million  on  a  hundred  mlllloa 
dollar  grain  sale. 

The  Joint  Maritime  Labor  (S^unittee  Just 
does  not  believe  that  the  (6  mffilon  actually 
makes  a  substantive  difference  to  the  U.S.S Jl. 
The  amount  is  "not  very  much  more  than 
the  Soviets  are  spending  every  6  months  or 
so  on  bombs  and  terror  in  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
and  Colombia,"  one  waterfront  labor  man 
asserted. 

At  this  point,  Teddy  Gleason  gave  the 
Russians  the  propaganda  or  pumpernickel 
ultimatum. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LVI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  forestry  management  has  be- 
cMne  an  essential  science  In  our  coun- 
try's timber  industry.  And  nowhere  is 
this  important  science  being  both  de- 
veloped and  practiced  more  than  in 
Alabama. 

The  following  article  from  the  Birm- 
ingham News  newspaper  explains  it: 

Virginia  forests  have  a  romantic,  poetic 
tone.  They  are,  in  truth,  beautiful. 
Through  such  forests  the  early  Indians 
rofuned  and  hxinted  in  Alabama.  Hernando 
DeSoto  made  his  way  through  them,  little 
knowing  they'd  become  a  mighty  industry 
centiiries  later. 

But  virgin  timber,  for  all  its  beauty  and 
beckoning  sanctuary.  Is  not  half  so  pro- 
ductive as  managed  forests.  For  many  years 
and  in  growing  numbers,  Alabamians  have 
realized  Just  that. 

Untrammeled  forests  in  the  Nation  have 
proved  that  they  will  provide  only  about 
18  cords  of  mature  trees  an  acre.  A  man- 
aged forest,  in  one  lifetime,  can  produce 
three  times  that  much. 

Those  are  hard  economic  facts  and  Ala- 
bame,  with  67  percent  of  its  land  area  in 
forests,  has  learned  Its  lessons  well.  Ala- 
bama is  growing  20  percent  more  timber  than 
it  is  taking  from  its  21.8  million  acres-  of 
woodlands  each  year.  For  the  past  30  years 
the  State  has  added  about  100,000  acres  of 
forest  land  each  year  and  forestry  experts 
believe  this  rate  wiU  hold  until  1980. 

"Plant  the  pines"  has  become  the  watch- 
word In  a  SUte  that  is  near  the  top  in  tree 
farming  in  the  Nation,  stands  second  In  the 


South.  Presently,  the  State  has  more  than 
U  million  acres  in  planted  pines.  For  each 
1,000  acres  of  planting,  10  new  Jobs  are 
created  in  Industry  and  other  related  Jobs 
grow. 

While  pine  Is  the  mainstay  of  the  State's 
forests,  95  percent  of  which  is  \uider  private 
ownership,  hardwoods  have  experienced 
stout  resurgence  in  recent  years.  In  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  alone,  24  percent  of  pulp- 
wood  output  derives  from  trees  other  than 
pines. 

An  enlightened  lumbering  industry,  no 
longer  intent  ui>on  cut-and-move-out  prac- 
tice, intensive  research  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity's experiment  station  and  a  paper  in- 
dustry eager  to  put  as  much  or  more  back 
into  the  forests  as  it  takes  away — plus  mod- 
em forest  management — accounts  for  much 
at  Alabama's  success  in  protecting  one  of  Its 
tc^  natural  resources. 

Fco-eets  primeval  are  things  of  beauty  but 
they  can't  be  cashed  at  the  bank  like  a  tree 
farm. 


James  Madison  Said  "Of  Coarse"  to 
Home  Rale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  MABTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  splendid  back- 
ground article  on  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  which  appeared  In  the 
Outlook  section  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Sunday,  September  12,  1965. 

This  article,  written  by  veteran  Post 
writer.  Richard  L.  Lyons,  Is  perhaps  the 
best  brief  history  of  the  home  rule  prob- 
lem which  has  appeared. 

The  article  follows: 
Jaices  Madison  Said  "Of  Course"  to  Home 
Rule 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

After  91  years.  Congress  may  prove  James 
Madison  right  about  home  rule  fw  Washing- 
ton. Madison  wrote  in  the  Federalist  Papers 
about  residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital:  "A 
municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes, 
derived  from  their  own  suffrage,  will  of 
course  be  allowed  them." 

"Of  course,"  said  Madison  in  1788,  so  cer- 
tain was  he  of  the  Intention  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  where  he  had  Just 
played  a  major  role.  And  fcM-  more  than  70 
years  Washington  did  govern  its  own  ailairs, 
a  fact  that  may  surprise  opponents  who  stUI 
deny  the  constitutionality  of  home  rule. 

Residents  of  Washington  gave  up  voting  in 
1874  when  the  city  went  bankrupt  and  Con- 
gress agreed  to  help  ball  it  out  in  exchange 
for  running  the  place.  Congress  has  acted 
as  city  oouncU  ever  since,  and  no  one  in 
Washington  has  cast  a  ballot  for  a  local  of- 
ficial in  the  91  years. 

Now,  at  last,  it  looks  as  if  Congress  may 
be  ready  to  move  city  hall  back  downtown. 
President  Johnson  wants,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved, and  House  action  is  finally  assured  on 
a  bill  to  let  District  of  Columbia  residents 
elect  a  mayor  and  council. 

ol'   unfassabue 

For  those  who  came  in  late,  this  isn't  a 
spur  of  the  moment  idea.  Along  with  immi- 
gration Tetorm,  which  now  seems  assured, 
twme  rule  is  the  last  imflnished  business  on 
*  long  list  of  bills  that  for  20  years  and  more 
wemed  unpassable. 


The  St.  lAwrence  Seaway,  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  aid  to  ediication.  dvll 
rights,  healtti  Insurance  for  the  agetd — all 
have  become  law.  But  not  home  rule,  whieb 
first  passed  the  Senate  in  1949  and  has  been 
approved  by  that  body  five  times  since. 

For  17  years,  hiCNne  rule  was  bottled  up  in 
the  South-dominated  House  EHstrlct  Com- 
mittee. It  filled  volumes  of  congressional 
hearings,  gave  work  to  editorial  writers  and 
organizations  dedicated  to  good  works  and 
seemed  more  remote  than  the  moon.  But 
that  was  before  the  days  of  L.B.J. 

The  story  of  h<xne  rule  begins  with  the 
losing  of  it,  and  the  convenient  guy  to  pin 
that  on  is  Alexander  Shepherd.  He  was  the 
last  Governor  of  the  District  during  its  brief 
fling  with  a  territorial  form  of  government 
from  1871  to  1874,  and  he  sounds  more  ener- 
getic than  many  Commissioners  who  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Sh^herd  tried  to  pull  the  growing  poet- 
war  Washington  out  of  the  mud  with  an 
ambitious  public  works  program  of  paving 
roads  and  Installing  running  water.  In  6 
months  the  eity's  bonded  indebtedness  was 
greater  tiian  that  of  all  but  seven  States  and 
there  wasn't  enough  money  in  sight  to  pay 
it  off. 

IK  THE  FEDBLAL  FOLD 

Lefuling  citizens,  shaken  by  the  panic  of 
1873,  were  horrified  at  the  thought  of  higher 
taxes.  Tliroughout  the  centiiry,  local  busi- 
nessmen had  been  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
the  Federal  Capital  might  move  away.  A 
bankrupt  city  wouldn't  h^lp.  And  there 
was  fear  of  the  newly  enfranchised  Negroes, 
then  about  one-third  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. 

Congress  investigated,  and  the  solid  cit- 
izens of  Washington.eagerly  accepted  a  pro- 
posal under  which  Congress  would  pay  half 
the  city's  local  expenses  and  run  the  place. 
Fear  of  higher  taxes  and  Negroes  control 
were  important  factors  then  as  now. 

The  temporary  arrangement  of  1874  was 
made  permanent  by  an  act  ot  1878  under 
which  the  District  has  been  governed  since. 
It  iNX>vided  for  three  Oommissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  to  carry  out  laws  enacted 
by  Congress.  The  Commissioners  had  some 
regulatory  power  but  not  a  whole  lot.  For 
example,  until  1953  It  required  an  annual 
act  of  Congress  to  put  the  city  on  daylight 
saving  time. 

Whatever  District  residents  may  have  felt 
about  losing  their  vote,  the  Federal  money 
looked  good. 

In  1892,  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
contained  a  flimsy  home  rule  plank,  but 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it. 

The  merchants  and  other  solid  citizens 
formed  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and 
became  the  local  power  structiu-e.  dealing 
comfortably  with  Congress  without  the  an- 
noyance of  local  politicians. 

During  SO  years  of  testifying  on  District 
suffrage,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  refined  the 
major  argument  against  home  rale.  It  Is 
that  this  is  the  Federal  Capital,  belonging 
to  aU  the  people,  and  that  the  Federal  in- 
terest should  not  be  endangered  by  turning 
control  over  to  i>arochlal-minded  people  who 
happen  to  live  here. 

F.  Blwood  Davis,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  testified  at  House  hearings  last 
month  that  under  hcnne  rule  "the  priority 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  enmeshed  and  iiltlmately  submerged  In 
the  concerns  and  confiicts  of  purely  local  af- 
fairs •  •  •  The  Federal  city — and  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  Itself — would  play  second 
fiddle  to  the  narrow  demands  of  local  precinct 
p<riltlc8." 

But  the  Board  of  Trade  has  testified  for 
59  years  in  favor  of  national  retx'esentatioa — 
a  vote  for  President  and  for  voting  Memibers 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 


mwsPAPnt  P0EEIT101T8 


National  representation  was  the  crusade  of 
"nieodore  W.  Noyes,  editor  and  prc^rietor  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  until  his  death 
in  1048.  In  1888.  Noyes,  as  a  young  reporter, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Star  express- 
ing outrage  that  a  city  oould  complacently 
accept  being  run  by  a  Congress  in  which  it 
had  no  voice.  He  kept  hanm^iering  away  at 
It. 

To  Noyes  and  the  Star,  national  representa- 
tion has  always  been  more  important  than 
home  rule. 

"The  genuine  American  political  birth- 
right," said  Noyee  in  later  years,  "Is  not 
municipal  self-government  but  national  rep- 
resentation." 

With  equal  enthusiasm,  the  Washington 
Post  has  \irged  that  first  priority  be  given 
home  rule,  as  more  meaningful  and  also 
obtainable  by  statute  rather  than  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Until  his  death  2  years  ago,  Washington 
Poet  President  PhUip  L.  Graham  was  a  leader 
of  the  home  rule  drive.  At  a  New  Yort 
Herald  Tribune  fonm  in  1947,  where  other 
featured  speakers  talked  about  peace  and 
the  economy,  Graham  spoke  about  the  need 
for  home  rule  for  the  people  at  Washington. 

'"nieir  municipal  government,  such  as  It 
is,  consists  of  appointed  proconsuls  neither 
responsible  nor  responsive  to  their  will,"  he 
said. 

During  the  1920'8  and  1930's  sporadic  con- 
gressional hearings  on  District  suffrage  made 
little  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of 
voting,  and  neither  got  anywliere. 

Washington  Post  Reporter  Edvtrard  T.  Fol- 
liard  rememben  a  congressional  hearing  in 
the  1920's  where  an  opponent  thund«-ed  that 
home  rule  would  turn  Washington  into  a 
"black  caHphate."  Negroes  then  numbered 
less  than  one- third  of  the  population. 

NO    NEW    IDEAS 

No  basically  new  ideas  have  been  added 
to  the  District  suffrage  argument  for  many 
years.  In  1934,  Bepresenta>tlve  Wucrt  Pat- 
man,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  proposed  giving 
the  city  beck  to  Maryland — as  the  Broyhlll 
bUl  would  do  now.  In  1946,  the  late  Senator 
Pat  McOarran,  Democrat,  ot  Nevada,  was 
pushing  a  home  rule  charter  commission 
bUl^llke  the  Slsk  proposal  today. 

A  bill   to  give  the  District  a  nonvoting  1 
delegate  in  the  House — as  the  current  ad-  ^ 
ministration  proposes  aJong  with  an  elected 
may<or  and  council — ^was  introduced  in  1942. 

In  1937.  the  late  Senator  CSuunp  Clark. 
Den:K>crat,  of  Missouri,  introduced  a  proposal 
to  return  to  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment and  called  the  District's  voteless  plight 
a  "national  dlegrace."  He  added  that  "Con* 
gress  ifi  too  busy  to  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  local  problems." 

The  DLstrlct  Suffrage  Association  was 
formed  in  1987  with  WUbxir  D.  Finch  as 
president.  He  predicted  tbB  District  would 
"get  the  vote"  wtthin  a  year,  but  was  on 
firmer  ground  with  this  obsnration:  "We 
must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  what  we  want  but  ^i^iat  the 
Members  ot  Congress  think  we  should  get." 

In  1938,  an  Informal  ottywide  referendum 
turned  out  95.000  voters  who  backed  national 
representation  13  to  I  and  home  rule  7  to  1. 
A  1946  vote  ^xmsored  by  the  board  of  trade 
endorsed  national  representation  6  to  I  and 
home  nile  7  to  3. 

A    START   nr   EAKNEST 

The  h<Mne  rule  nvsvement  started  in 
earnest  after  World  War  II.  Its  springboard 
was  the  report  ot  the  LaFoUette-Monroney 
committee  which  led  to  the  Congressional 
Reorganlzaitlon  Act  of  1946.  The  Joint  com- 
■nni**»»  aald  Congress  was  too  busy  to  waste 
Us  time  debating  minor  District  bilU. 

"The  Nation  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
having  its  national  legislative  body   •    •    • 
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he  duties  of  a  city  council  for  the 

CcAumbia,"  said  the  conunlttee. 

to  relieve  Congress  of  this  eztra- 

kload  and  enable  it  to  devote  full 

to  national  legislation,  we  reoom- 

a  plan  for  self -rule  for  the  District 

be  provided  as  early  as  poeeible." 

t  Iggered  various  actions.     A  small 

1;  icludlng  several   lawyers   who   had 

from  enfranchised  areas  to  work 

before  and  during  the  war. 

\  'hat  became  the  Washington  Home 

tixjnittee.      Its    early    members    In- 

itlezander  B.  Hawee,  Sturgis  Warner. 

P.  Van  Arkel,  Lloyd  N.  Cutler  and 
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antral  Suffrage  Conference  was  or- 

jy  Wilbur  Pinch,  then  president  of 

on  ctf  Citizens  Associations. 
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national     organizations     which 

a  nationwide  campaign  to  persuade 

aen  to  vote  for  home  rule.     They 

several  scrapbooks  of  favorable  edl- 

t  no  bill. 
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Harriman,  now  95,  former  Minister 
,  f  onner  Democratic  National  Com- 

for  the  District,  marched  for 

suffrage  60  years  ago  and  worked 

for  home  rule  until  she  was  past  90. 

>  Capitol,  the  then  chairman  of  the 

^strict  Committee,  Kwarrr  M.  Disk- 

nitnols.  reacted  to  the  LaPollette- 

report  by  creating  a  subcommittee 

rule.       Former     Representative 

.  Auchincloes,  Republican,  at  New 

ras  chairman. 

moved  the  first  hocne  rule  bill 
iouse  floor,  where  it  was  debated  tor 
n  1948  and  then,  imder  threat  ot  a 
filibuster,  was  set  aside  by  a  Con- 
to  adjourn  for  political  oon- 


ai  ixlous 


{ovemment  of  no  city  in  a  democracy 

ibly  be  efficient,"  Auohln<doee  had 

House,  "unless  it  Is  controlled  by 

who  live  here  and  is  responsible 


pec!>le 
." 

I^uchlncloes    bill   bore    little    resem- 

o  the  present  hone  mle  measure.    It 

^  for  an  elected  may«'  and  oovmdl, 

ih»li  major  proposals  would  have  had 

r  itlfled  by  Congress.     It  provided  for 

c  ting;  people  living  h«^  but  claiming 

esldence  elsewhere  could  vote  in  both 

It  oontalned  no  assurance  of  a  Fed- 

petrment. 

was  the  first  and  so  far  only  time  the 
iebated  home  rule.    The  Sen&te  EMs- 

run  by  northerners,  sent  a 

fiow  of  home  rule  bills  to  the  floor. 

approved  them   In    1949,    1962, 

1969,  and  this  year. 

„.   a  lively  young  member   of  the 

District  Committee,  John  F.  Kennedy, 

disoharge  petition  to  send  the  home 

to  the  floor.    He  announced  that  the 


S<  nate 


is  58 
1>49. 


officially  seoet  until  filled  up,  had 

211  of  the  required  218  signatures. 

Members    started    scratching     their 

off — a  fatal  malady  that  afflicted  all 

Ltle  petitions  until  this  year. 

and  other  tactics  which  kept  home 

the  House  floor  were  largely  credited 

reaentatlve  Howaxo  W.  SicrrH,  Dem- 

of  Virginia.     Even  after  he  became 

chalrn^an  of  the  potent  Rules  Committee, 

stayed  on  the  District  Committee  to 

;ure  that  neither  hrane  rule  nor  other 

considered  dangerous  passed, 
j  ddltlon  to  Kennedy,   another   lively 
Congressman   who   signed   the    1949 
(ki  was  Richard  M.  Nlzon.     With  six 


other  Republicans,  he  sent  out  a  letter  to  his 
OOP  colleagues  declaring  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  home  rule  baMoaUy  reflected  opposi- 
tion to  civil  rights  legislation. 

Seeing  an  opportunity  to  brighten  the 
Republican  civil  rights  Image  by  backing 
self-government,  the  letter  said  that  the 
Democrats  "have  left  a  fumbled  bell  on  the 
field  and  we  can  pick  it  up  and  score  the 
victory." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  home  rule  was  not  gen- 
erally considered  a  racial  Issue.  Washing- 
ton stUl  was  only  about  one-third  Negro. 
Some  pro-segregationist  Southerners  signed 
the  Kennedy  discharge  petition.  Only  in  the 
last  few  years,  as  the  Negro  population  rose 
above  50  percent,  has  the  racial  issue  come 
out  m  the  open.  Much  of  the  opposition  has 
been  Inspired  by  fear  that  Negroes  tn  control 
would  raise  taxes  to  meet  low  Income  needs. 

Home  rule  was  delayed,  but  time  refined 
the  bUl,  brought  Increasing  official  support 
and  down  through  the  years  there  has  even 
been  some  fun. 

In  the  1930's,  members  of  the  Jimior  cham- 
ber of  oonunerce  dressed  up  like  Indians  and 
diunped  casks  of  tea  Into  the  Potomac,  pro- 
testing   taxation    without    representation. 

On  election  days,  members  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  put  black-draped  ballot 
boxes  on  busy  downtown  comers  and  handed 
out  leaflets  on  voting. 

In  1960.  on  the  175th  anniversary  of  Paul 
Revere's  ride,  a  home  rtder  dressed  like  a 
Blnuteman  galloped  up  to  the  steps  of  the 
Ci^ltol  and  was  photagraphed  handing  Con- 
gressman Kennedy  a  message  about  voting. 

PKESmSNTIAL    SUPPORT 

In  1948,  President  Truman  became  the 
flrst  President  to  urge  home  rule  for  Wash- 
ington. Each  of  his  successors  has  followed 
suit. 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  Sturgis  Warner 
and  Louis  Oberdorler,  later  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  In  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, went  to  Philadelphia  and  persuaded 
the  Republican  National  Convention  to  add 
home  rule  to  Its  platform.  Democrats  had 
already  done  so.  Both  parties  have  pledged 
home  rule  ever  since. 

In  1951,  District  Commissioner  P.  Joseph 
Donohue  spoke  out  for  home  rule,  the  first 
Commissioner  In  many  years  to  urge  that  his 
Job  be  abolished.  It  soon  became  the  Com- 
missioner's official  position. 

In  1953,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  home 
rule  was  constitutional.  In  upholding  two 
"lost"  public  accommodation  ordinances 
enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature  80  years 
before,  the  Court  said:  "There  Is  no  con- 
stitutional barrier  to  the  delegation  by 
Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  full 
legislative  power." 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  "exclu- 
sive" Jurisdiction  over  the  District,  but  the 
Court  said  this  meant  only  that  no  State 
could  interfere  in  running  the  Federal  City. 
By  1956.  Congress  had  provided  for  official 
party  elections  in  Washington  every  4  years 
to  elect  national  convention  delegates.  Last 
year,  the  23d  amendment  gave  Washlngton- 
lans  a  vote  for  President.  These  actions 
started  Washington  residents  back  into  the 
habit  of  voting  and  set  up  a  base  for  electing 
a  city  government.  Getting  the  vote  for 
President  to  some  extent  blurred  the  old 
fight  between  national  representation  and 
home  rule. 

And  over  the  years,  the  present  bill  evolved. 
Dual  voting  was  eliminated.  Local  actions 
would  be  final  unless  vetoed  by  the  President 
or  overridden  by  Congress. 

President  Kennedy's  major  contribution 
was  the  automatic  Federal  payment  formula, 
generally  considered  S  sine  qua  non  of  effec- 
tive self-government. 

President  Johnson  supplied  the  muscle  to 
move  It  to  the  House  floor,  where  it  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  considered  on  September  27.  ;The 
President  hasn't  lost  a  Sght  In  the  House 
yet  this  year. 


Congress  Mast  Act  on  Urgent 
Water  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TXNNXSS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10639,  to  establish 
a  National  Water  Resources  Trust  Fund 
to  look  into  new  ways  to  help  conserve 
the  fresh  wa0r  of  America. 

A  timely  article  in  the  American 
Legion  magazine  of  September  on  plans 
to  undertake  a  giant  fresh  water  project 
over  a  20-year  period  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico  graphically 
underlines  the  real  urgency  for  Congress 
to  act  immediately  on  this  growing  crisis. 

Mr.  Tom  Mahoney  in  "$100  Billion  for 
Fresh  Water"  describes  the  water  short- 
age problem  and  the  need  to  act  now.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  A]M>endix  of  the  Recou). 

The  article  follows: 

$100  BiLUON  roR  Fresh  Water? 

(Note. — A  gigantic  water  proposal  for 
North  America  dramatizes  the  world  water 
situation.) 

(By  Tom  Mahoney) 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  a  giant  fresh 
water  project.  Its  cost  could  exceed  $100 
billion.  It  could  take  20  years  to  build.  Its 
dams,  streams,  lakes,  tunnels,  and  piunplng 
stations  would  stretch  south  from  the 
refkches  of  the  Arctic  to  northwestern 
Mexico — and  east  as  far  as  the  Great  Lakes. 
Its  name  is  NAWAPA,  standing  for  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance.  Of  the 
many  huge  water  impoundments  foreseen 
In  the  NAWAPA  scheme  to  catch  and  hold 
diverted  Arctic  runoff  and  siuplus  rains  of 
the  Northwest,  the  largest  would  be  a  600- 
mUe-long  lake  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Trench,  mostly  in  Canada. 

Nothing  highlights  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  world's  fresh  water  situation 
quite  so  much  as  the  seriousness  with  which 
this  Imagination-staggering  project  is  being 
taken.  Nor  can  It  be  seen  In  perspective 
without  a  sununary  of  where  we  stand  today 
with  respect  to  the  water  dilemma. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  chief  problems 
are  (1)  too  much  water,  (2)  too  UtUe  water. 
(3)  polluted  water,  and  (4)  the  growth  of 
hiunan  demands  for  water  beyond  the  per- 
fectly normal  and  once  satisfactory  supply. 
Of  these,  too  little  water  is  most  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  in  the  United  States  this  summer. 
Water,  where  it  Is  needed,  when  it  Is  needsd, 
that  is  pure  enough  to  drink  and  cheap 
enough  to  uae  in  agricultvu-e  and  Industry,  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  feverishly  sought 
resoiurces.  New  Tork  and  more  than  1,000 
other  American  commxuiltles  In  recent 
months  have  had  to  restrict  water  xisage  to 
stretch  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
Northeast  and  some  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  4  years  have  had  the  worst 
drought  in  80  years. 

TJnlees  there  Is  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the 
Northeast  between  the  writing  and  printing 
of  these  words,  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  though  most  of  It  is  lush  green  to  the 
eye.  will  be  in  the  midst  of  its  worst  drought 
in  history  in  terms  of  the  human  demand  for 
water.  A  New  Jersey  dairy  recently  offered 
its  milk  customers  artesian  well  water  at 
more  than  16  cents  a  quart.  Levels  of  the 
Great  Lakes  continue  low.  Even  in  usually 
wet  Florida,  scant  rainfall  and  a  flood  control 
project  have  combined  to  threaten  wildlife 
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and  vegetation  in  Everglades  National  Park. 
Bight  now,  a  thousand  of  our  cities  probably 
aren't  prepared  to  combat  a  major  conflagra- 
tion on  a  hot  summer  day  without  severe 
water  curtailment. 

Our  population  is  growing  rapidly  and  we 
use  more  water  per  capita  than  ever  before. 
At  an  average  cost  to  householders  of  only  60 
cents  per  1,000  gallons,  or  about  8  cents  per 
day  per  person,  it  Is  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est bargains.  Rainfall  and  snowfall  have  not 
Increased,  but  the  demand  for  water  In  the 
United  States  is  now  6  to  8  times  as  great 
as  it  was  in  1900.  Between  now  and  1980,  if 
current  population  and  economic  growth 
continue,  it  will  double. 

Only  the  Pacific  Northwest,  many  experts 
agree,  now  has  both  the  abundance  of  water 
and  the  facilities  to  meet  such  an  increase. 
This  does  not  mean  that  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  run  out  of  water,  but  it  will 
require  them  to  deal,  one  way  or  another, 
with  a  problem,  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
Senate  committee,  "wiU  grow  steadily  worse 
until  it  reaches  alarming  proportions  in  the 
years  1980  and  2000." 

The  average  American  citizen  may  be  stag- 
gered at  how  much  water  consmnption  Is 
chargeable  to  him  each  day.  What  he  con- 
sumes in  his  home  is  only  a  fraction  of  what 
is  chargeable  to  him  as  the  consiuner.  In 
terms  of  water  used  by  farmers  and  Industry 
to  produce  the  products  that  end  with  him. 
Even  the  smallest  estimate  of  dally  water  use 
per  person  is  well  over  1,000  gallons  a  day, 
of  which  60  gallons  or  so  actually  run 
through  his  faucets.  Other  estimates  are 
more  than  twice  that. 

According  to  a  calculation  of  the  National 
Water  Institute,  the  average  American  now 
uses  In  some  way  2.676  gallcxis  of  water  every 
day.  Only  about  2  gallons  of  this  goes 
down  his  throat  in  drink  and  food.  All  food 
contains  water.  Lean  meat  is  60  percent 
water.  Watermelons,  oranges,  and  other  wa- 
tery fruits  are  as  much  as  95  percent  water. 
But  beside  the  water  he  ingests,  the  average 
American  requires  58  more  gallons  a  day  at 
home.  Every  minute  a  shower  rxins,  5  gal- 
lons are  used.  Every  flush  of  the  toilet  re- 
quires 6  to  7  gallons.  We  use  S  gallons  daily 
to  wash,  shave,  and  brush  our  teeth.  A  load 
of  home  laundry  needs  27  gallons  of  water 
for  3  cycles,  suds  and  rinses.  Air  condition- 
ers, automatic  dishwashers,  and  garbage  dis- 
posals add  to  the  water  demand. 

Meanwhile,  farmers  somewhere  are  using 
766  gallons  of  water  per  consimaer  daily, 
growing  food.  Others  are  iislng  849  gallons 
to  make  electric  power  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts for  each  of  us  every  day.  Beef  cattle 
drink  about  12  gallons  of  water  daily;  milk 
cows,  20  gallons;  hogs,  3;  sheep.  2;  chickens, 
a  pint  a  chicken.  It  takes  375  gallons  of 
water  to  grow  wheat  for  a  pound  of  flour.  It 
takes  13  gallons  of  water  to  brew  a  gallon 
of  beer,  236  gallons  of  water  to  reflne  a  gal- 
lon of  alcohol,  and  more  than  20,000  gallons 
of  water  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel.  A  quality 
papermlll  producing  600  tons  of  paper  a  day 
requires  40  million  gallons  of  water  dally. 
The  availability  of  water  is  a  prime  consid- 
eration today  in  the  locating  of  new  indus- 
trial plants. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
this  year  came  up  with  a  different  set  of  fig- 
ures for  the  average  daily  per  capita  use  of 
water.  These  list  65  gallons  a  day  for  the 
home,  500  for  food  growing  and  only  470 
gallons  for  Industry,  the  last  divided  300  for 
fuel-electric  power  and  170  for  manufactur- 
ing. These  total  1,035  gallons  a  day.  A  re- 
cent book  calculates  It  at  1,660  gallons.  Such 
differences  are  not  surprising.  Water  piunped 
by  utilities  Is  measured  accurately,  but  near- 
ly everything  else  Involves  estimates.  There 
are  also  more  than  10  million  private  water 
systems,  most  of  them  suburban  or  farm 
families  piunplng  from  a  single  well,  but  also 
including  sizable  industrial  <q)eration8. 
There  is  also  a  question  of  the  meaning  of 


"use"  In  industry.  Borne  production  proc- 
esses consume  water,  others  dirty  or  p<dliite 
it.  exid  still  others  ^lange  It  no  more  th»n 
water  is  changed  by  boiling  an  egg  in  it.  Tbe 
same  water  may  be  "used"  many  times  and 
often  Is. 

But  whether  o\a  daily  average  per  capita 
use  to  1,066,  1,660  or  2,676  gallons,  it  is  a  lot 
of  water.  Where  does  it  come  from?  The 
average  UJ3.  nationwide  80  Inches  fall  of  rain 
and  snow  a  year  drops  an  average  of  32,000 
gallons  of  water  a  day  for  every  American. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  this  goes  back  to 
the  skies  through  transpiration  of  plants  and 
evap<»«tion.  The  UjS.  Geological  Survey  cal- 
culates that  only  9fiOO  gallons  per  person 
per  day  flow  into  streams  and  waterbearing 
strata  and  become  available  for  xise.  Allow- 
ing for  floods,  untrapped  nmoff  and  other 
variables,  the  Department  of  Commerce  cal- 
culates that  only  a  third  of  this — 2,000  gal- 
lons— ^will  be  available  most  of  the  year. 
This  figure  Is  close  to  what  the  above  cal- 
culations say  we  are  now  using. 

Water  problems  are  even  more  serious 
abroad.  In  the  Middle  East.  Israel  is  on  the 
brink  of  war  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
over  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  River. 
Israelis  guard  their  reservoir  above  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  like  Fort  Knox  and  have  shelled 
bulldozers  working  cm  Arab  water  projects 
near  the  frontier.  In  India,  lack  of  water 
and  contaminated  water  kill  more  people 
than  tuberculosis  and  cancer  combined.  In 
New  Delhi,  some  hospitals  haven't  had 
enough  water  to  sterilize  surgical  instru- 
ments. The  World  Health  Organization  esti- 
mates that  every  year  600  million  people  suf- 
fer from  disabling  diseases  associated  with 
unsafe  water  supplies  and  that  diarrheal  dis- 
seases  caused  by  poor  water  kill  5  million  in- 
fants. Water  has  to  be  barged  to  the  Greek 
Islands  and  some  of  oiu*  own  Virgin  Islands. 
In  some  places  over  the  world,  street  vendors 
sell  water  of  doubtful  quality  at  high  prices. 

"Anybody  who  can  solve  the  problem  of 
water,"  said  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, "will  be  worthy  of  two  Nobel  Prizes — 
one  for  peace  and  one  for  science." 

Most  notable  of  the  many  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  is  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
He  dociunented  his  Interest  in  a  forewraxl  to 
a  book  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  of 
Oklahoma,  saying:  "I  am  keenly  aware  that 
water  management  Is  our  No.  1  economic 
problem.  As  a  Texas  rancher.  I  have  learned 
the  hard  way  about  the  trials  of  flood  tmd 

Throughout  the  Nation  we  will  spend 
about  f  10  billion  on  research  and  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  next  year,  of  which 
the  Federal  Government's  share  will  be  up 
from  $1.2  to  $1.9  billion.  Programs  endorsed 
by  the  President  and  backed^y  Congress  in- 
clude :  ( 1 )  stepping  up  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  program  to  desalt  sea  water,  initi- 
ated under  President  Elsenhower  and  includ- 
ing efforts  to  develop  desalination  economi- 
cally with  atomic  energy;  (2)  stepped  up 
Federal  measures  to  prevent  pollution,  in- 
cluding increased  Federal  aid  for  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities;  and  (3)  Increases 
in  Federal  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Research  of  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology. 

Other  TJS.  agencies  that  will  share  in 
water-control  and  development  projects  next 
year  include:  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; the  National  Science  Foundation;  the 
Tenneaeee  Valley  Authority;  and  the  OcU>inet 
Departments  of  Agriculture;  Commerce; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Defense. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  incidentally, 
has  been  dealing  with  water  problems  longer 
than  any  other  government  agency.  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  turned  to  this  agency  for 
a  survey  of  the  CMilo  River  in  1820  when  West 
Point  was  the  only  sobool  teaching  en- 
gineering in  the  country.  While  the  flooded 
MtsRlsslrot  spread  ruin  last  spring,  six  great 
dams  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  checked 


and  conserved  the  water  of  the  swollen  Mis- 
souri River. 

Ob  the  worldwide  level,  the  United  States 
Is  taking  part  In  the  International  Hydro- 
logical  Decade.  Hydrology  Is  the  science  of 
water  on  land.  The  Decade  is  a  10-year  pro- 
gram during  which  the  adoitlsts  of  some 
00  nations  will  study  aU  aspects  ot  water 
imder  the  spoBsorship  of  the  United  Nations 
■ducational.  Bclentlfle.  and  Cultural  Orga- 
Tit^TAtit^n  The  world's  water  supply  wlU  be 
mapped  more  mocnmteilj  than  ever  before. 
There  will  be  expeditions  to  measure  the 
melting  rates  ot  gladers  and  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  runoff  water.  Taking  part 
will  be  the  World  Health  OrganlzaUon.  the 
World  Meteorological  OrganlzaUon.  the  In- 
t«iiatlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the 
International  Coimcil  of  Scientific  Unions. 
By  extending  the  studies,  which  began  this 
year,  over  a  whole  decade,  participants  be- 
lieve they  can  provide  reliable  data  for  large- 
scale  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  1975. 
These  already  are  being  proposed. 

How  can  we  increase  ova  fresh-water  sup- 
ply? Remedies  fall  into  three  categories: 
(1)  reducing  our  need  for  water:  (2)  making 
more  efficient  use  of  our  present  water  sup- 
ply; (3)  finding  new  sources  of  water  ot 
which  the  NAWAPA  project,  which  we'U  take 
up  last,  is  tme  ot  the  most  dramatic  esamplee. 

The  indivldxial  householder  isnt  apt  to  be 
willing  or  able  to  reduce  his  direct  use  of 
water  except  on  an  emergency  basts.  But  In- 
dustry has  made  considerable  i»ogre6s  in 
this  direction  tn  recent  years. 

Many  c<xnpanie8  have  found  it  economical 
and  ^Bcient,  as  well  as  good  community 
relations,  to  clear  their  water  of  pc^utants 
BO  it  can  be  used  over  and  over.  A  1949  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers'  survey 
found  only  18  percent  of  8.000  reporting  com- 
panies with  facilities  for  treating  their 
wastes.  Ten  years  later.  69  percent  had  fa- 
culties. In  1948,  eight  States  formed  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanltaticm  Commis- 
sion. Less  than  1  percent  of  the  3^  mil- 
lion people  living  along  the  Ohio  and  only 
38  percent  of  ttie  sewered  population  in  its 
basin  were  served  by  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Treatment  plants  now  serve  90  per- 
cent of  the  sewered  population  in  the  Ohio 
VaUey,  and  four-fifths  of  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments there  have  waste  control  and 
treatment  facilities.  There  are  now  many 
other  Interstate  commissiODS. 

The  chemical  Industry  ^>ends  more  than 
$100  million  a  year  on  water  pollution  cen- 
tred. Companies  like  American  Cynamid,  Du 
Pont,  Dow,  and  Ciba  Corp.  not  only  have  out- 
standing antipollution  records,  but  are  show- 
ing others  how  to  do  likewise.  DuPont  even 
imported  fo\ir  alligators  to  deal  with  nutrii 
(a  muskrat-Uke  rodent)  ssbotaglng  pond 
walls  and  canal  banks  at  its  plant  in  Victoria, 
Tex.  The  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  has  an  outstand- 
ing antipollution  record.  So  has  the  Hum- 
ble Oil  &  Refining  Co.  But  many  other  com- 
pcmles  and  at  least  1,500  communities  con- 
tinue to  dump  untreated  wastes  into  streams. 
creating  health  hazards  to  htmians  and  kill- 
ing fish — 18.4  million  of  them  In  1964,  ac- 
ceding to  the  UJS.  Public  Health  Service. 

Much  water  can  be  conserved  by  curbing 
evapcH«tion,  which  for  example,  takes  7  feet 
of  water  a  year  off  Lake  Mead  behind  Hoover 
Dam  tn  Nevada.  A  thin  chemical  film  only 
one  molecule  thick  has  been  found  to  curb 
evi^Mratlon  from  9  to  63  percent  in  exper- 
iments at  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.;  Lake  Cachuma. 
Calif.;  Lake  Hefner,  Okla.;  Sahuaro  Lake. 
Ariz.;  and  in  Australia  and  Nairobi,  Africa. 
Winds,  however,  sometimes  disrupt  the  film. 

Other  projects  of  the  Hydrologlcal  Decade 
include  discovery  of  huge  underground  reser- 
voirs where  water  qan  be  stored  away  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  and  elimination  by 
chemicals  of  water-oonsimilng  weeds,  an- 
other possible  means  of  conserving  water. 

As  to  finding  new  sources  of  water,  we 
have  NAWAPA,   desalt  nation  of  sea  water. 
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of  sea  water,  which  is  about 
ot  the  earth's  water.  Is  old  but  has 
further  since  Wwld  War  II  than  in 
ptevlouB  centuries.    Julius  Caesar  is 
obtained  a  Uttle  fresh  water  for 
by  using  the  sun  to  evaporate  sea 
recapturing  the  vapor.    Ships  have 
equiixnent  since  the  14th  cen- 
our  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  Enter- 
dlstlllatlon  units  that  produce 
of  fresh  water  dally.    The  new 
has  foiir  imlts  with  a  similar 
Our  airmen  flying  over  the  ocean 
:-2  sea  water  resalter  kiU  that  will 
salt  out  of  a  little  water  to  save 
If  they  are  forced  down, 
recent  years,  however,  have  there 
desalting  plants  on  land.    Three 
iVestlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  free  oiir 
Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  frcMn  the 
whims  of  Fidel  Castro.    More  than 
edge  desalting  plants  around  the 
producing  dally  around  50  ""<"<"" 
wato*  p\ire  enough  to  drink.    They 
It.  however,  at  a  cost  much  greater 
mttr  in  the  United  States,  and 
water  to  be  used  inland, 
would  add  to  its  cost. , 
has  been  brought  down,  however, 
to  $1  per  1,000  gallons  for  optimum 
since  1952,  when  the  Department 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  working 
than  100  companies,  began  to  test 
alternative  ixocesses  and  underwrote 
at  desalting  plants  at  Freeport, 
W^htsville.  N.C.;   Boewell.  N.   Mex.; 
S.  Dak.,  and  elsewhere.    Solar  evap- 
las  been  tested  near  Daytona  Beach, 
freezing  processes  at  Cornell  Univer- 
elsewhwe.     Coalinga.   Calif.,   and 
Ariz.,  now  meet  aU  their  modest 
treatment    of  the   brackish  local 
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continues  and  atomic  power 
sea  water  costs  inx>bahly  will 
,  thnrngh  not  in  the  near  future. 
no  question,  however,  of  the  prac- 
nf  desalination  for  arid  areas  over- 
desalination  plants  now  serve  Aru- 
West  Indies  and  Kuwait  in  the 
Sast.     The  abundant  oil  at  Kuwait 
]  lant  obtaining  5  million  gallons  of 
a  day  frran  the  P^Tslan  Gulf, 
hlch  now  has  three  small  desalina- 
.  Is  planning  to  build  one  75  to 
larger  than  any  in  the  world.    It 
(aoo  million,  of  which  President 
has  agreed  that  the  United  States 
supbly  950  million.    It  will  use  nuclear 
multaneously  to  generate  electricity 
lesalt  sea  water.    A  similar  plant  is 
I  rged    for    Los    Angeles.      New    York 
a  $4.7  millicm  nuclear  power  and 
plant  on  Long  Island   Sovuid  in 
[:tounty,  to  be  built  by  1908. 

all  the  single  projects   now   en- 

NAWAPA,ls  one  of  the  boldest  and 

pibmislng  for  at  least  33  of  our  States, 
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md  western  Canada,  and  northwest- 
It  was  conceived  by  Ralph  M. 
a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  I 
<a  the  big  Los  Angeles  engineering 


and  construction  firm  bearing  his  name. 
Parsons  proposes  bringing  south  water  now 
going  to  waste  in  Alaska,  Canada  and  the 
northwest  United  States — by  a  series  of  enor- 
mous artificial  lakes,  dams,  timnels  and 
canals.  There  would  be  a  connection 
through  Canada  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
water  provided  to  help  maintain  their  levels. 
Some  20  years  and  9100  billion,  about  the  cost 
of  our  moon  program,  would  be  required  for 
NAWAPA. 

Though  It  Is  the  biggest  construction  proj- 
ect ever  proposed.  NAWAPA  Involves  no 
new  technology,  nothing  that  is  imtrled. 
The  dams,  reservoirs,  tunnels,  canals  and 
power-generating  plants  are  the  same  sort 
that  Ralph  Parsons,  Henry  Kaiser  and  other 
big  contractors  have  been  building.  There 
simply  will  be  more  of  them.  The  largest 
dam  envisioned  would  be  at  Chitlna  on  Alas- 
ka's Copper  River,  rising  scMne  600  to  800  feet 
above  the  streambed. 

NAWAPA's  bold  sweep  can  best  be  studied 
on  a  map.  The  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
and  Tanana  Rivers  would  be  dammed,  also 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Fraser.  Columbia 
and  Kootenay  Rivers.  The  immense  amount 
of  water  to  be  stored  In  the  Rocky  Mo\intain 
Trench  in  a  lake  500  miles  long,  wovQd  be  ad- 
jacent to  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks. 
The  trench  is  an  area  of  mountain  grandeur 
whose  arUflcial  Inland  sea  would  produce 
scenic  and  recreation  benefits  as  well  as 
power  and  water. 

Proponents  say  the  project  will  conserve 
enough  water  to  irrigate  86,300  square  miles. 
In  delivering  20  million  acre-feet  of  water  to 
Mexico,  the  plan  would  enable  that  co\intry 
alone  to  develop  eight  times  as  much  new 
irrigable  land  as  the  Aswan  High  Dam  will 
give  Egypt. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  present  Co- 
lumbia and  Colorado  River  projects  except 
to  make  more  water  available  for  them. 
Eventually  it  would  provide  a  navigable 
waterway  from  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  to 
Lake  Superior.  This  canal  also  would  de- 
liver Irrigation  water  to  the  northern  plains 
from  Alberta  to  South  Dakota  and  increase 
the  flow  through  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence system. 

This  gigantic  project  is  proposed  by  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  imaginative  engineer  with 
an  adventuroiis  background.  A  native  of 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Parsons  was  graduated 
from  Pratt  Institute's  School  of  Engineering 
in  Brooklyn  in  1916  and  Joined  the  Navy  as 
landsman  for  a  machinist's  mate.  He  was 
mustered  out  in  1921  as  lieutenant  J.g.,  and 
appointed  aeronautical  engineer  under  civil 
service  and  assigned  to  complete  the  Aero- 
nautical Engine  Testing  Laboratory  at  the 
naval  aircraft  factory  In  Philadelphia. 

In  1924,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Shenan- 
doah, first  American-built  dirigible.  While 
aboard  her  on  a  test  fligl^t  800  miles  off 
Massachusetts,  he  stepped  off  the  8-inch  cat- 
walk and  fell  through  the  exterior  covering 
of  the  ship.  By  grasping  the  edge  of  the  cat- 
walk he  was  able  to  save  himself  from  plung- 
ing into  the  sea.  "His  fingerprints  are  still 
visible  on  the  hardened  duraluminiun 
frame,"  reported  a  magazine  writer  aboard 
the  craft.  "It  was  the  closest  call  I  ever 
had,"  recalls  Parsons.  He  was  not  aboard 
when  the  Shenandoah  ended  her  career  in  an 
Oliio  crash  the  next  year. 

After  extensive  experience  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  construction  of  petroleum  refineries, 
he  formed  his  own  company  in  Chicago.  He 
moved  this  to  Los  Angeles  in  1937  to  become 
the  engineering  nucleus  of  the  Betchtel-Mc- 
Cone-Parsons  Corp.,  of  which  tie  was  vice 
president  and  director  of  engineering.  Dxir- 
Ing  World  War  II  he  directed  big  ship  build- 
ing, 0*1  refining,  and  power  and  Industrletl 
projects  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Defense 
Plant  Corp. 

After  the  war,  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co. 
was  reconstituted  and  it  has  since  construct- 


ed huge  projects  in  a  score  of  countries. 
Its  Government  work  has  included  design 
and  c<»istructl(»i  supervisions  of  guided  mis- 
sile and  space  facilities  (Minuteman,  Titan. 
Nike-Zeus,  and  others)  and  civil  works  cov- 
ering ground-water  development,  water 
transmission  and  distillation,  including  a  de- 
salting plant  at  San  Diego,  dams,  canals, 
and  irrigation. 

In  Los  Angeles.  Parsons  became  acquainted 
with  the  farsighted  Ideas  of  Donald  McCord 
Baker,  a  California  engineer  who  was  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  water. 
During  his  long  career,  Baker  served  as  a 
cons\iltant  to  the  Los  Angeles  Flood  Control 
District,  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  Colorado  Rivec  Board  of  California 
and  many  other  bodies.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  c<:mtlnental  water  conservation  plan 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  Parsons  organiza- 
tion before  his  death  in  1960.  The  latter 
spent  5  years  in  research  on  it  and  produced 
NAWAPA. 

Digested  excerpts  fnan  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  NAWAPA  given  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  Alaska's  Senator  Ebnkst  Gruxninc 
on  July  1  are  worth  quoting  here: 

"In  Alaska,  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  tremendous  quantities  of  fresh 
water  flow  unused  to  the  sea.  *  *  *  Use  of  a 
fifth  of  this  covM  transform  the  water  pic- 
ture of  large  areas  of  Canada  and  at  least 
25  States.  •  •  •  Keystone  of  the  concept  Is 
the  900-mlle-long  Rocky  Moimtain  Trench 
in  Canada  (altitude  3,000  feet) .  •  •  *  A  se- 
ries of  dams  and  power  stations  will  provide 
the  energy  to  pump  the  Arctic's  fresh  water 
up  into  the  trench.  From  the  trench  reser- 
voir, it  would  be  pumped  to  a  reservoir  In 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains.  From  there,  water 
would  flow  south  by  gravity  via  lined  canals , 
and  tunnels,  passing  the  Sawtooth  Mountain 
barrier  through  a  tunnel  80  feet  in  diameter 
and  50  miles  long.  Water  for  irrigation, 
power,  recreational  facilities,  and  other  uses 
would  flow  by  gravity  for  distribution  to 
eastern  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  northern  Mexico. 
On  the  east  Bl(^>e  of  the  Rockies  water  would 
be  pumped  into  the  Canadian  and  Purga- 
toire  Rlv«^  for  distribution  east  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  to  be  drawn  on  by  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Oklahoma.  The  J>eace  River  Reservoir 
outflow,  and  diveTsi<»iB  from  streams  on  the 
east  slope  of  the  Rockies,  could  supply  the 
Canadian-Great  Lakes  Canal.  In  excess  of 
40  million  acre-feet  per  year  would  reach 
Lake  SuperlOT  and  provide  irrigation  and 
other  water  demands  of  Alberta,  Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba,  and  western  Ontario.  This 
part  of  the  systwn  would  also  yield  consid- 
erable power. 

"The  NAWAPA  concept  Includes  a  seaway 
between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay  via 
the  Nelson  River.  Another  seaway  would 
connect  Georgian  Bay  with  James  Bay.  A 
navigation  canal  would  connect  the  ore  fields 
of  Labrador  and  Quebec  with  the  Great 
Lakes.  These  would  provide  Canada  with 
cheap  ship  and  barge  transport,  opening  its 
iron  ore,  coal,  potash,  svu^ur,  forestry,  and 
agricultural  resources  to  extensive  develop- 
ment. The  waterways  would  also  contribute 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Illiziois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York- 
all  associated  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

"Branching  off  from  the  Canadian-Great 
Lakes  Canal,  another  canal,  large  enough  for 
bargee,  would  coiuiect  with  the  Missouri  and 
Minnesota  River  systems  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  This  concept 
offers  means  at  solving  problems  otherwise 
insoluble.  It  will  alleviate  falling  levels  and 
pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  augment 
the  power  potential  of  the  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence  Rivws.  Good  quality  wat^r  in 
bulk  could  l>e  sui>plied  the  States  now  using 
Colorado  River  water,  which  Is  excessively 
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high  in  minerals  in  its  lower  area.  The  ex- 
cess salinity  of  Colorado  River  water  de- 
livered to  Mexico  under  treaty  would  be  re- 
duced, removing  a  periodic  source  of  interna- 
tional frtobUm.  To  create  NAWAPA  it  would 
be  necessary  only  to  do  what  we  have  done 
many  times  before,  but  on  a  much  grandw 
scale." 

NAWAPA  would  create  tens  of  thousfuulB 
of  Jobs.  It  would  directly  benefit  scares  ot 
industries.  It  would  require  95  billion  In 
construction  equipment  and  tools,  100,000 
tons  of  copper  and  aliuninum,  30  million  tons 
of  steel,  and  925  billion  In  labor.  It  Is  calcu- 
lated to  provide  western  North  America  with 
adequate  water  for  the  next  100  years. 

But  there  are  many  obstaciee.  Premier  W. 
A.  C.  Bennett,  of  British  Columbia,  Is  against 
exporting  water  to  the  United  States.  Some 
fear  ruin  for  the  Columbia  River  salmon  in- 
dustry. In  a  lettCT  to  the  magazine  Science, 
which  has  lauded  the  project,  a  Canadian 
wrote:  "May  we  suggest  Instead  that  it 
would  be  more  logical  for  the  people  to  move 
where  the  water  is?  •  •  •  We  would  be  glad 
to  welootne  you  to  oiu-  Invigcwatlng  climate. 
Please  bring  your  industries  with  you." 

But  if  we  oan  negotiate  with  anybody,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  so  with  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Senator  Frank  Moss,  of  Utah,  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  subocnamittee  that  has 
made  a  preliminary  study  of  NAWAPA  feels 
It  may  rank  In  importtmce  withrthe  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  in  the  development  of  the 
West.  "It  Is  not  only  coanpletely  feasible," 
he  says,  "it  Is  almost  ine-/ltable." 


Pearl  Harbor  Naral  Shipyard   Business 
Rises  to  $70  Million 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Island  State  of  Hawaii  is  once  again 
meeting  the  challenge  of  our  times  and 
proving  its  econcHnic  and  strategic  value 
to  our  country.  The  current  crisis  in 
Vietnam  has  created  a  need  that  only 
Hawaii  could  meet  adequately.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  naval  shipyard 
at  Pearl  Harbor  overhauled  52  ships, 
modernized  2  destroyers  and  performed 
emergency  repair  work  on  ships  en  route 
to  Vietnam. 

A  svunmary  of  the  work  being  ac- 
complished by  Hawaii's  Pearl  Hartxnr 
Naval  Shipyard  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Star  Bulletin  of  August  17,  1965: 
Navt    Shipyard    Business    Rises    to     970 

MlUJON 

The  State's  largest  Industrial  employer  did 
nearly  970  million  worth  of  business  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  up  95,700,000 
from  a  year  earlier. 

Rear  Adm.  E.  Alvey  Wright,  commander  of 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  said  the  up- 
turn was  due  principally  to  overhaul  work 
on  submarines,  and  emergency  repair  work 
on  ships  en  route  to  Vietnam. 

Wright  said  the  work  pace  should  remain 
brisk  and  possibly  increase  in  the  months 
ahead. 

In  order  to  meet  this  workloctd,  the  work 
force  Is  being  expanded  by  500  workers  dur- 
ing the  ciurent  fiscal  year. 

There  are  openings  for  exiglneers,  marine 
machiniatB,  plpefltters,  and  machinists, 
Wright  annoimced. 


He  hopes  most  of  these  needed  ddlls  can 
come  from  people  already  Mvlng  In  Hawaii. 

During  the  past  year,  the  shlpsrard  orer- 
haided  62  destroyer*,  mbaiArlnes,  and  serv- 
ice force  ships  ot  the  Padflc  Fleet. 

Two  World  War  II  vintage  destroyers  were 
modemiasd  to  meet  tbe  needs  ot  modem 
warfare  dtxring  the  year,  and  more  than 
9700,000  was  spent  to  retrain  a  large  segment 
of  the  shipyard's  work  force. 

ThiB  was  necessary,  Wright  commented,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  technological  improve- 
ments in  nuclear  submarines  and  guided 
missile  ships. 

Last  year's  shipyard  payroll  was  940  mil- 
lion and  more  than  92  mUllon  In  supplies 
and  services  was  piu-chased  tronx  num«x>us 
island  business  firms,  making  tbe  shipyard 
a  major  contributor  to  the  local  econcwny. 

In  addition,  9660,000  of  naval  ship  repair 
work  was  contracted  to  commercial  ship- 
yards and  Industrial  companies  in  Hawaii. 


cent  ot  the  pt^ulatlon  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
cannot  begin  too  early  to  plan  to  win  the 
peace  in  Vietnam.  And  we  must  be  pr^Mured 
for  tbe  cost  to  us  this  will  take. 

I  spent  last  year  as  a  student  in  the  nel«^- 
Iwring  RepubUo  of  the  Phll^iplnss.  Itoamed 
something  very  Important  tthere.  We,  as 
Americans,  must  be  primarily  concerned 
aibout  other  nationals  as  the  people  they  are, 
and  not  Jint  as  they  relate  to  us — i^ether 
Filipinos,  Vietnamese,  Dominicans,  Gblnese, 
or  whoever  they  are.  If  we  would  have  that 
attitude,  we  would  learn  Just  what  the  prob- 
lems others  have  really  are,  and  we  could  help 
significantly. 

Urging  you  to  do  your  utmost  In  this  area, 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  R.  von  Oetzn,  Jr. 


Letter  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived many,  many  letters  from  constit- 
uents, in  the  past  8  months,  concerning 
the  grave  and  vexing  problems  \«iii(di 
this  coimtry  faces  in  Vietnam.  But  I 
have  received  none  more  sensible  and 
more  conu)elling,  I  think,  than  one  from 
Mr.  Robert  R.  von  Oeyen,  Jr.,  of  Lam- 
bertville,  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  von  Oeyen's 
letter  with  my  colleagues,  and  place  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Deak  Rxfrksentative  Vivian:  Unfcx-tu- 
nately,  those  of  us  who  sui^xirt  a  certain  as- 
pect of  Qovemment  policy  very  seldom  make 
that  support  known.  Despite  how  your  mall 
may  be  running.  I'm  sure  you  realize  that 
most  of  us  support  the  President  insofar  as 
the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  is  concerned.  Very 
few  of  us  like  the  situation — but  most  ot  us 
know  that  the  present  military  policy  in  Viet- 
nam is  necessary  not  only  for  tbe  well-being 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  whose  Government 
invited  us  to  help  them,  but  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  southeast  Asia. 

BCost  of  us  (I  hope)  also  realize  that  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  is  caused  by  both  na- 
tionalism, and  international  oonuniuiism, 
which  is  the  socioeconomic,  political,  and  re- 
ligious moving  force  behind  the  nationalists 
who  are  the  Vietcong.  Their  relation  to 
Ncn-th  Vietnam  and  indirectly  to  China  is 
obvious.  The  Vletooi^  may  eventiially  be 
beaten  by  U.S.  military  might  and  the  troops 
of  South  Vietnam.  But,  and  this  is  most  im- 
portant, the  problems  which  caused  them  to 
seek  a  Oommunlst  solution  will  still  eodst. 
These  must  be  solved — tor  the  well-being  ot 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  iiltimately  for  ttie 
well-being  of  the  United  States.  To  solve 
these  problems  a  program  of  reform — socio- 
economic as  well  as  political — is  vital.  ThiB 
may  entail  a  certain  degree  ot  Government 
socialism  supported  by  a  large  amoimt  of 
UJ9.  aid.  Just  what  must  be  done  Is  a  very 
difflciQt  problMn  that  must  be  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated, taking  Into  account  religious  dif- 
ferences, the  sad  tendency  toward  strong- 
man rule,  the  unnatural  split  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  and,  most  especially  the 
plight  of  the  i>easant  who  makes  up  86  per- 


American  Legion  Defends  Otto  Otepka; 
Denounces  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  its  recent  national  con- 
vention in  Portland,  Oreg..  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  resolution  it  adopted  de- 
nouncing the  State  Department  for  its 
persecution  of  Otto  Oteirica,  chief  secu- 
rity evaluator  for  thaA  Department  of 
Government. 

At  the  same  time  the  Legion  com- 
mended the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  for  its  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  Otepka  case  and  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  persepution  of  this  dedicated 
Government  employee. 

Otepka,  in  his  long  battle  against  the 
perjurers  and  others  in  the  State  De- 
partment, has  had  the  support  of  past 
National  Commander  Don  Johnson  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  resolution 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Legion  will  tol- 
erate no  undermining  of  the  Nation's 
security  through  attacks  upon  loyal  cit- 
izens, and  in  this  case  a  trusted  security 
officer. 

The  resolution  follows: 
The  47th  Annual  National  CJonvention  of 

the  allxrican   legion,  portland,   c^eg., 

August  24-26,  1966 

Whereas  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion Of  Evaluations,  Depfurtznent  of  State 
Office  of  Security,  for  the  past  4  yeitrs  has 
been  subjected — on  the  part  of  his  superiors 
in  the  Depcu-tment — to  undue  duress,  harass- 
ment, insults,  and  threat  of  dismissal;  and 

Whereas  on  September  23. 1963,  Mr.  Otepka 
was  advised  that  the  I>epartment  proposed 
to  remove  him  from  his  appointment  with 
the  Department  of  State  on  charges  that  he 
had  violated  Department  directives  govern- 
ing classified  documents,  specifically,  that 
he  had  furnished  certain  classified  docu- 
ments to  the  chief  counsel,  U.S.  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Otepka  met  these  charges, 
and  i4>pefaed  the  dismissal  notice,  on  grounds 
that  the  documents  in  question  were  turned 
over  to  the  Senate  subcommittee — then  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Internal  Security  Act — in  order 
to  establish  the  verity  of  his  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee,  concerning  lax  security  prac- 
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the  American  IiegloQ  insists  that 
tha  seefacity  program  oT  the  State  Depart- 
ment b  I  a€  the  highest  possible  order:  and 
Wher^    the   Otepka   cose    Involves   not 
to  the  United  States,  it  also 
tiM  matter  at  the  dlgnily  of  an 
hman  being:  and 
«t  stake  in  Mr.  Ot^ka's  appeal  la 
or  not  dedicated  profeeeloQal 
oOksen  in  Govemmemt  will  be  per- 
»  be  so  Intimidated  In  ibe  condiict 
▼ttaA  work  tbMt  the  n.3.  internal 
program,  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy: 
whether  cr  not  the  Congress— con- 
t  ttos  eieoted  pepreoentativee  ot  the 
preserve  Its  right  to  oversee  the 
behavio^  o€  oOlciaia  In  the  executive  branch: 
Mow.  thprefore.  be  it 

by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
jonvention   assembled   in   Portland, 
J^iiffust  24-28,  1905,  That  the  Amerl- 
OQ  defflofes  tfae  treatment  which 
F.  Otepka  has  received  at  the  hands 
I  iQMrlcn  In  th«  n.a  Department  of 
oommeods  the  action  ot  the  Sen- 
Security  Subcommittee  in  Us 
investlgatioo  of  the  Otepka  case 
matters,  and  In  its  bringing  to 
ot  the  pubUc  the  trtie  cir- 
sorrounding  Mr.  Otepka's  dls- 
:rctn  hde  Important  position  in  ttie 
Deperti  waX  ot  State. 
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L  uid  Reform,  Anerican  Style 


iJXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

V  or  nxiNoo 

IN  T]  CE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 


iiesday.  September  14. 1965 


•INDIiET.    Mr.  Speaker,  refresh- 
came  to  my  desk  In  the  form  of 
editorial  written  by  William  J.  Kuh- 
I  resldmt  of  the  Illinois  Agrlcul- 
4js80ciatl(»i.    It  reported  the  sub- 
land  reform  that  has  occurred 
Jnited  States  in  the  last  30  years, 
only  20   percent  of  America's 
ire  owned  l^  someone  other  than 
Tills  compares  with  42 
30  years  ago. 
ot  the  editorial  follows: 
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or    survlvaL    The    feudal    system 

Invites  imrest.    Land  was  owned 

few  and  fanned  by  a  i>ea8ant 

In  land  refcvm.  would-be  benevolent 

take  land  ftom  those  who  own 

(Its  It  m  amaU  parcels  to  those  who 

ifone.    I&  some   casea.   ownership   Is 


given,  but  usually  only  the  right  to  farm  Lb 
given. 

Mr.  Abdu  El  Hasson.  chief  administrator 
of  agricultural  reform  in  Syria,  recently 
visiting  Illinois,  is  administering  this 
inlvllege  to  farm  in  his  country.  In  1958, 
land  reform,  was  activated.  The  government 
took  over  all  land.  Large  landholders  were 
reduced  to  80  hectares  (2.47  acres  per 
hectare)  to  operate.  In  1963,  the  80  hectares 
were  reduced  to  60  hectares.  The  would-be 
farmers  with  no  land  were  given  10  hectares. 
If  the  job  of  farming  does  not  suit  the  gov- 
ernment inspector,  the  farmer  loses  his 
right  to  farm.  This  Is  typical  centralized 
contrc^  and  social  reform. 

Tha  American  system  has  been  basically 
different.  We  have  prospered  by  preserving 
a  man's  right  to  earn,  own,  and  direct. 
Under  this  system  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing a  kind  of  land  reform — American  style. 

Thirty  years  ago,  42  percent  of  the  land 
In  the  United  States  was  owned  by  a  land- 
lord and  farmed  by  a  tenant.  Today,  only 
20  percent  of  America's  farms  are  owned  by 
someone  other  than  the  operator. 

With  ownership  and  control  must  go 
responsibility,  llie  dynamics  and  success  of 
the  American  economy  would  indicate  that 
a  reasonable  balance  of  responsibility  has 
been  exercised.  Over-accumulations  of 
capital  have  been  retarded  by  taxation. 
Redistribution  of  wealth  in  America  does 
take  place.  All  too  often  the  phrase,  "shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  in  three  generations'* 
truly  Illustrates  redistribution  does  take 
place. 

The  farmer  has  improved  his  lot  in  Amer- 
ica over  the  lot  of  farmers  anywhere  In  the 
world  and,  while  doing  so,  has  improved 
America's  lot.  He  has  been  free  to  earn, 
own,  and  direct.  He  has  also  been  free  to 
fail.  In  countries  where  land  reform  has 
been  Imposed,  all  farmers  are  guaranteed  to 
be  peasants  forever.  We  do  not  want  this 
kind  of  a  guarantee  in  America. 

People  and  methods  change,  truth  and 
principles  never  do.  As  citizens,  we  each 
share  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the 
American  way. 


Ezcessire  Power  of  the  Executive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  n>ARo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaJTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  see  hobgoblins — I  do  see  a  very  defi- 
nite and  dangerous  threat  to  individual 
liberties  in  the  abdication  of  its  consti- 
tutionally given  powers  by  the  Congress 
and  its  total  submission  to  one-man  rule. 
I  am  one  who  is  bothered  by  the  "re- 
markable concentration  of  power"  in  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  September  7,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  presents  a 
frightening  thesis — is  this  generation. 
Indeed,  going  "to  bequeath  in  turn  a 
legacy  whereby  a  citizen  is  secure  in  his 
liberty  only  at  the  whim  of  the 
Executive." 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should 
read — and  heed — this  editorial,  Mr. 
Speaker.  So  should  President  Jtriinson. 
But,  more  Importantly,  it  should  be  read 
by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


The  editorial  follows :      ^^ 

A  BXTTB   LZGACT 

It  \B  Often  said  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
wields  more  power  than  any  other  President, 
at  least  In  a  time  of  less-than-full-scale  war. 
The  striking  thing  Is  that  this  r^arkabla 
concentration  of  power  apparently  bothers 
so  few  people. 

"Hie  concern  Is  not  necessarily  or  only 
about  how  Mr.  Johnson  himself  uses  the 
power.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  Is  rap- 
idly adding  to  It  through  the  expansion  of 
the  Executive,  he  impresses  most  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  man  of  restraint.  More  troubling 
is  the  meaning  for  the  future,  since  it  is 
plain  that  the  country  would  be  In  deep 
difficulty  If  a  man  of  dictatorial  bent  were 
ever  elected,  what  with  so  much  authority 
already  embedded  in  the  Office. 

An  tmswer  to  that,  i>erhap8.  Is  that  In 
such  a  clrcTunstance  Congress  would  rise  np 
and  if  necessary  lmi>each  the  man;  we  still 
do  have  the  machinery  to  prevent  or  correct 
excesses.  Tet  a  major  reason  for  the  rise 
of  the  Executive  is  that  Congress  has  for 
decades  permitted  a  steady  erosion  of  its 
responsibUlties  and  prerogatives. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  diminution  in  the 
incessant  clamor  of  special  Interests  for  still 
further  extensions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  Is  to  say  the  power  of  the 
Presidency.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  bnt 
unfortunately  the  case  that  this  Federal 
mystique  has  grown  by  leaps  and  boimds — 
an  Insistence,  contrary  to  all  experience, 
that  Federal  authority  can  solve  problems 
where  others  have  failed. 

A  relatively  smalli  but  revealing  case  in 
point:  With  prodigious  lack  of  foresight, 
local  politicians  in  New  York  City  and  other 
places  in  the  Northeast  neglected  to  assure 
sufficient  water  supplies  to  vrithstand  a 
drought.  Dlsoomfort  is  here  and  now,  dis- 
aster Impends;  finally,  appeals  were  dis- 
patched to  Washington. 

The  administration,  in  response,  decrees 
New  York  City  and  other  sections  to  be  dis- 
aster areas  (the  government  of  the  city  Is  a 
disaster,  that  is  for  sure)  and  extends  finan- 
cial aid.  How  much  good  It  will  do  is  de- 
batable, but  it  Is  one  more  Federal  intrtision 
that  would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary 
had  there  been  elementary  oocapeitence  at 
the  local  level. 

Thus  the  localltlea.  the  States,  the  epedal 
Interests  reach  out  to  Washington;  at  the 
same  thne  the  Federal  officials  exercise  all  the 
Ingenuity  at  their  cocnmand  In  flgiiring  out 
new  areas  to  Invade,  new  responsibilities  to 
take  over.  It  Is  a  formidable  interaction. 
R^;>eated  over  and  over,  in  endless  variety 
and  in  ever  widening  circles,  and  coupled 
with  the  complacency  of  Congress,  it  Is  build- 
ing a  Presidential  force  against  which  there 
seems  no  effiotive  countervailing  power. 

E^?en  this  very  evident  buildup  does  not, 
so  far  as  can  be  Judged,  excite  any  great 
worry  or  even  inteavst;  those  who  suggest  a 
possible  threat  to  llb««tles  in  the  process  are 
accused  of  seeing  hobgoblins. 

If  there  la  Indeed  no  danger.  It  may  be 
asked  why  the  architects  of  this  Govern- 
ment took  such  extraordinary  pains  to  pre- 
vent the  emergence  of  a  tyrant  and  to  bind 
down  each  Federal  branch  in  the  chains  of 
the  Constitution,  "niey,  at  any  rate,  knew 
that  governments  easily  degenerate  into  dic- 
tatorships. The  development  should  be  stlU 
less  mysterious  tQ  people  of  the  totalitarian- 
scarred  20th  oMitury. 

Whether  practical  political  means  of  re- 
dressing the  balance  any  longer  exist,  we 
would  hesitate  to  ventvire;  certainly  they  are 
hard  to  visualize.  But  that  difficulty  does 
not  excuse  anyone,  least  of  all  Congress,  from 
looking  at  what  is  happening  and  consider- 
ing what  reoorurse  ml^t  be  feasible. 

It  would  be  a  bitter  outcome  if  this  gen- 
eration, legatees  of  fi-ee  institutions,  were  to 
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Ijsqueath  in  turn  a  legacy  whereby  the  citi- 
zen is  secure  In  his  liberty  only  at  the  whim 
of  the  Executive. 


George  Durst:  Metallargitt,  InTcntor,  and 
Gentleman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  CX>NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
20,  1965,  a  ceremony  was  held  at  the 
Metals  and  Controls  Division  of  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.,  in  Attleboro,  Mass.. 
marking  the  manufacture  of  the  one- 
millionth  poimd  of  clad  metals  for  the 
new  coinage  established  under  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  attend  that 
ceremony  and  witness  the  metal-bonding 
process  in  operation.  I  was  particularly 
interested  to  learn  that  the  perfection  of 
the  process  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
ventiveness of  a  single  individual,  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  prog- 
ress of  technology  in  the  field  of  metal- 
lurgy.   That  man  is  George  Durst. 

The  conversion  of  U.S.  coinage  from 
traditional  coin  silver  to  alloys  contain- 
ing no  silver  was  dependent  upon  a  work- 
able metallic  substitute  for  the  coin  sil- 
ver. The  "Treasury  Staff  Study  of  Silver 
and  Coinage,"  compiled  after  2  years  of 
intensive  research  and  investigation,  rec- 
ommended the^pse  of  clad  metals  for  a 
new  system  of^ins;  a  copper  core  clad 
with  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel.  The 
feasibility  of  converting  to  clad  metals, 
thereby  conserving  our  Nation's  dwin- 
dling silver  supply  for  vital  national  de- 
fense and  industrial  uses,  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  George  Durst,  who 
perfected  the  metal -bonding  process. 

While  it  Is  true  that  some  new  methods 
of  uniting  metals  into  composites  are 
being  explored  and  some  older,  slower 
and  more  costly  methods  of  bonding 
metals  are  still  used,  this  man  pioneered 
the  first  continuous,  versatile  and  low- 
cost  bonding  technique.  It  is  his  process 
which,  in  significant  measure.  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint's 
supply  of  clad  metal  for  reliable  change- 
over to  silverless  dimes  and  quarters. 

A  native  of  Austria  and  graduate  of 
the  Technical  University  in  Vienna,  he 
gained  his  metallurgical  proflcieixcy  tn 
the  leading  metals-producing  c(»npanles 
of  Eur(Y)e.  Fleeing  f nxn  Nasd  tjrranny  to 
the  United  States  In  1939.  he  encountered 
considerable  personal  misfortune.  Over- 
coming the  hardships  of  dl^laconent  by 
war,  he  arrived  in  the  dty  of  Attleboro. 
Mass.,  to  begin  anew.  He  became  a  nat- 
uralized American  citiz^i  in  1945  and  his 
personal  and  professional  accomplldi- 
ments  exemplified  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
reputation  to  his  adopted  city,  State  and 
country. 

Upon  oxning  to  Attleboro,  he  joined 
the  General  Plate  Division  of  Metals  and 
Controls  Corp..  which  today  Is  known  as 


the  Metallurgical  Products  Group  of 
Metals  and  Controls,  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  gubeidlary  of  Texas  Instruments. 
Inc.  He  progressed  in  that  organization 
frcHn  the  position  of  technical  assistant, 
to  that  of  manager  of  its  research  and 
develoiHnent  effort.  And,  in  the  fidd  of 
metal  Ixmding,  under  his  leadership — 
continuing  to  the  present  day — that  re- 
search effort  is  preoninent  in  the  area 
of  advancing  clad  metal  processes.  Now 
retired,  he  continues  to  serve  as  a  valued 
metallurgical  consultant  to  Texas  Instru- 
ments, and  his  keen  mind  as  fluently  as 
ever  spurts  ideas  and  theories  for  fur- 
ther advancing  the  technology  of  metals 
cladding. 

Aside  from  the  scores  of  United  States 
and  foreign  patents  he  has  been  granted 
in  his  field,  which,  indeed,  qualify  and 
establish  his  renown  as  a  metallurgist, 
he  is  thought  of  by  his  neighbors  and 
associates  not  as  a  metallurgist  at  all, 
but  rather  as  a  kind  and  true  gentleman. 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  the 
accomplishments  of  Mr.  George  Durst 
of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  His  tech- 
nical expertise  in  the  phenomena  of 
metals  has  made  possible  the  application 
of  dad  metals  to  advance  the  design, 
improve  the  quality,  and  often  lower  the 
cost  of  innumerable  consumer  and  in- 
dustrial products.  No  company  working 
on  the  technical  frontier — and  few 
countries  in  the  hard  core — of  the  dur- 
able goods  industries  have  not  benefited 
from  the  dad  metals  made  practicable 
by  his  processes  and  appcutitus.  In  the 
years  ahead,  materials  fabricated  by  his 
processes  will  make  possible  new  prod- 
ucts with  performance  characteristics 
otherwise  impossible  to  achieve.  Clad 
metal  coinage  is  but  one  example. 


Nikola  Petkov  Memorial  Observance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    ItlCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  story  of  the  establishment  of  Com- 
munist dictatorships  in  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  well  known.  In  direct 
violation  of  sacred  agreements  to  support 
self-determination  and  freedom  for  these 
peoples  who  had  suffered  so  long  under 
the  Nazi  occupation  regimes,  the  Soviet 
Union  forced  tsrrannical  puppet  regimes 
upon  them.  In  no  other  country  is  their 
perfidiousness  and  ruthlessness  seen  bet- 
ter than  in  Bulgaria.  Operating  through 
a  front  regime  which  relied  on  the  terror 
of  the  Russian  Army  and  local  Commu- 
nist "militia"  bands  the  Communists 
summarily  executed  and  silenced  most 
opposition  groups.  Eventually  all  op- 
position parties  were  either  destroyed 
or  kept  as  powerless  window-dressing 
offidal  om}08ition  groups. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  dismal 
history  of  brutality  had  run  its  course 
there  aweared  an  example  of  courageous 


resistance  to  the  destruction  of  freedom 
in  this  tourtured  land.  Nikola  Petkov 
was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  non-C(»n- 
munlst  parties  which  fought  to  prevent 
the  Communist  takeover.  Even  before 
the  struggle  against  Communist  tyranny 
began  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had 
established  a  record  of  fighting  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Nazis  In  Bulgaria.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Communists 
would  not  allow  free  elections  in  late 
1945,  which  would  surely  have  seen  them 
thrown  out  of  the  positions  in  which  the 
Russian  Army  had  put  them,  Nikola 
Petkov  left  the  government  and  began 
his  tragic  fight.  It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  Russian  bayonets  would 
win.  But  still  he  led  the  opposition, 
risking  his  life  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of 
freedom. 

Finally  by  July  1947  the  Communists 
felt  that  they  were  ready  to  make  their 
most  atrocious  move  >n  wiping  out  all 
real  opposition.  They  arrested  Petkov 
on  a  series  of  ridiculous  trumped-up 
charges  and  had  their  parliamentary 
majority — won  earlier  by  rigged  elec- 
tions— dedare  his  opposition  party  il- 
legal. Then,  in  as  blatant  a  mockery  of 
a  trial  as  Eastern  Europe  saw  in  those 
terrible  days,  they  had  Petkov  convicted 
of  what  was  the  supreme  crime,  (H>po6ing 
their  tyranny.  His  witnesses  were  intim- 
idated into  falsely  accusing  him.  One 
important  witness  was  not  allowed  to 
testify,  probably  because  the  torture  used 
on  him  made  him  unfit  to  appear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  crowning  conclusion 
to  his  heroic  stand  against  the  Red  ter- 
ror engulfing  his  land.  Nikola  Petkov 
resolutely  fought  the  charges  against 
him.  He  never  admitted  his  guilt,  al- 
though we  may  imagine  the  barbarities 
used  in  an  attempt  to  make  him  justify 
the  Communists'  accusations.  He  went 
to  his  martyr's  death  on  Sept^nber  23, 
1947,  without  ever  giving  in  to  his  ene- 
mies. His  judidal  murder  has  shocked 
the  civilized  world  and  provided  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  hope  to  all  those 
millions  still  living  under  the  despotism 
of  their  Communist  masters.  So  long  as 
such  men  will  afise  to  fl^t  against  their 
oppressors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
someday  the  countries  like  Bulgar^, 
whose  national  manorial  day  we  honor 
now  on  September  23,  will  again  be  free 
and  democratic. 


A  Dead  Marine  It  a  Traf  edy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  PKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septerriber  14. 1965 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  press  Is  filled  with  tragic 
reports  of  Amoican  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam, I  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  recent  words  of  Lt.  Gen.  Vic- 
tor M.  Krulak,  Marine  commander  in  the 
Padflc.  Commenting  on  a  battle  at  Van 
Tuong.  General  Krulak  pointed  out  that 
U.S.  losses  were  "proportionately  light" 
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empbAsized  that  no  1og6  can 
ighOy.    Said  General  Krulak: 

^j*T<Ti*  Is  a  trmgedy.    A  wounded 

nily  ■amewbat  leoi  at  a  tragedy,  and 

equate    flesh    and    blood    wlt2i 

In  teems  ot  the  Izusplratlon  that 

baa  given  our  side  or  the  damage 

the  enemy. 


victory 


Goiof  aIo  Orbit  With  Monetary  Reform 


itXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  XAX8A8 

IN  TfcE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"uesday,  September  14, 196S 

Mr.    ELLSWORTH.      Mr.    i^ieaker. 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler's 


trip  to 
Is  an 
strengfhi 
tary 
tentloi 
In  the 
8,  196J 
maklTii : 
trip: 

GOXNO 


the  financial  capitals  of  the  world 
mportant  step  along  the  road  to 
lenlng  our  international  mone- 
ssjstem.    I  woiild  like  to  call  the  at- 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
Kansas  City  Times  of  Septeml>er 
which  points  out  the  history- 
importance  of  the  Secretary's 
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time  you  may  hear  almost  as  much 
Benry    F.    Fowler's    2-week    trip    to 
IS  you  beard  about  the  recent  voyage 
astronauts.    It  the  two  trli«  were 
bk  tbelr  importance  to  Inmiedlate  hls- 
tl  e  Fowler  trip  would  have  to  stand 
]  te  It  ts.  In  effect,  the  beginning  of  the 
countdfwn  on  the  procedures  that  may  In 
to  a  new  international  monetary 
to  flnxuace  world  growth, 
troblem  of  the  Fowler  trip  Is  that  It 
drama  of  new  frontiers  and  all 
:  fevertbeleas.  It  is  being  made  because 
United  States  has  recognized  the  neces- 
beginnlng  at  least  preliminary  ne- 
on international  monetary  reform, 
problem  is  that  Prance  in  partlcu- 
had  a  very  dim  view  of  the  American 
Nevertheless,  the  initiative  had 
and  the  United  States,  through 
of  the  TreasuTj.  was  the  proper 
for  sparking  action, 
and  George  Ball  of  the  State 
travel  Europe,  they  do  have  an 
report  in  their   briefcases   that 
convince  some  of  the  nations  they 
few   days   ago,   the    International 
Fund,  in  effect,  endorsed  the  Amer- 
for   a  free   world    conference    to 
the    systen^.     Fowler   and    Ball 
another  point  on  their  side:    In  every 
po  slble,  Washington  has  made  it  clear 
s  wedded  in  advance  to  no  particular 
monetary  reform.    It   would  be   a 
error  for  the  United  States,  in  a 
<  ensitlve  to  the  meanings  of  iK>wer, 
this  matter  with  a  preconceived 
plan,"  and  say  "This  or  nothing." 
if  the  United   States  must 
ostensible  quarterbacklng,  it  must  also 
Itf  allies  Into  some  sort  of  conversa- 
the  huddle.    This  Fowler  and  Ball 
attempting  to  do.    The  first  goal,  pre- 
,  Is  to  initiate  talks  on  a  preparatory 
at  the  Ihtemattonal  Monetary  Fund 
In  Washington  late  this  month. 

process  of  monetary  reform  will  be 
Icme  and  other  astronauts  will  tui- 
doubte  tly  have  flown  much  farther  and 
much  :  onger  before  there  Is  any  concrete 
result.  Meantime,  although  the  United 
States  1  as  a  temporary  grip  on  Its  balance-of- 
paymei^  problem,   the   patterns  of  world 
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trade  grow  more  intricate  and  among  the 
newer  countries,  in  pfU'ticxilar,  there  is  an 
ever-expanding  need  for  more  and  more 
ci^taL  Thus  each  day  makes  the  Fowler 
trip  to  Europe  all  the  more  important  to 
history. 


vlvorship  benefits  used  the  example  of  a 
second  lieutenant,  and  today  I  wish  to 
Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  case 
of  a  second  lieutenant  who  leaves  a  wid- 
ow, age  23,  and  a  child,  age  3 : 
SuBvrvoBSHip  Benerts  fob  Sxrviczmen  Dt- 

INC  ^OM  SEBVICE-CONXECTED  CAUSES 


S.iiryiTorship  Benefits  for  Serricemen  VI 


aSSUlCFTIONS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
my  last  discussion  on  the  subject  of  sur- 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Second  lieutenant,  U.S.  Army; 
Age  23  at  death; 
Death  was  service  connected; 
Four  years  service  at  death; 
Four  years  in  grade  at  death; 

6.  Assxuned  average  monthly  pay  was  $329; 

7.  Base  pay  at  death  was  $384.30  a  month; ' 

8.  Left  a  widow,  age  23,  and  a  child,  age  3; 

9.  Widow  lives  out  her  expectation  of  life 
(52.7  years); 

10.  Child  receives   maximum   number  of 
pajrments; 

11.  Widow  does  not  remarry. 
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Benefit* 


:    Payee 

Paying  agency  and  type  of  payment 

Payment 
period 
months 

Payment 
rate 

Total 
payiuenti 

Widow 

HEW,  social  security.......  .. 

«180 

»228 

•IM 

632 

38 

$90 
90 
90 

167 

no 

$16,200 
20.520 
16.236 

105.  M4 
3,960 

Child 

do '. " 

widow 

VA  (38  U.8.C.  412(a)) 

Do 

VA,  disability  insurance  compensation 

VA,  WOEA 

ChUd 

Total 

162,460 

'  XJntU  child  reaches  age  18. 

*  180  months  to  age  18  plus  48  months  in  full-time  training. 

•  Beginning  ut  age  62. 


The  New  Awarene$$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Long  Island  Press  of  Sunday,  September 
12,  1965,  entitled  "The  New  Awareness." 

Naturally,  the  creation  of  any  new 
Federal  agency  or  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment will  bring  with  it  complex  problems 
and  inevitable  difficulties  to  be  overc<xne. 
However,  I  am  confident  that,  with  our 
native  ingenuity  and  know-how,  we  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  changing  times  and 
the  challenges  of  this  20th  century,  and 
thus  leave  for  posterity  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  and  achievement. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Thb  New  Awareness 

The  creation  of  the  new  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment oX  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
is  another  sign  America  is  beginning  to  face 
up  to  its  difficult  future. 

As  a  piece  of  bureaucratic  machinery,  it 
will  be  no  cure-all  for  what's  ailing  our 
cities  and  suburbs. 

At  first,  it  will  have  a  hard  time  just 
finding  Itself.  It  will  start  off  by  taking 
iinder  Its  wing  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Agency, 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

But  then  the  going  will  get  rough  be- 
cause many  of  the  most  stubborn  urban 
problems  have  ramifications  beyond,  below 


and  above  the  city  limits.  Air  and  water 
poUution,  delinquency,  transportation,  job 
training.  alrp<M't  planning,  welfare  programs, 
crime — the  list  Is  long — are  now  in  domains 
of  other  Cabinet  agencies.  The  Inevitable 
frictions  that  will  arise  In  sorting  whose 
problem  is  whose  will  be  another  challenge 
on  the  roster  of  major  challenges  facing  the 
new  Agency. 

What  matters  Is  not  the  size  and  ccsn- 
plexity  of  the  challenges,  but  that  we  are  at 
long  last  recognizing  and  facing  them.  The 
Urban  Affairs  Department  is  part  of  the  new 
awareness.  So  are  the  new  apportionment 
rulings  by  the  courts  giving  cities  the  repre- 
sentation so  long  denied  them  by  the  en- 
trenched rural  minorities. 

The  new  awareness,  however,  must  be  more 
than  a  shift  of  emphasis  and  power  from 
rural  to  urban.  It  must  take  In  the  under- 
standing that  what  is  ailing  our  cities  is  a 
symptom  of  deeper  problems  generated  by 
the  new  machines  and  the  proliferating  pop- 
ulations that  have  burst  Into  a  society 
organized  for  another  time. 

America  was  originally  the  few  against  the 
wild.  Ab  the  wUdemess  yielded,  there 
emerged  a  fieetlng  moment  of  farm-centered 
graclousness — ^the  New  England  town,  the 
prairie  village,  graceful  accommodations  be- 
tween man  and  nature. 

But  the  frontier  and  the  farm  as  we  knew 
them  are  gone.  The  family  farm  has  been 
replaced  by  a  huge  food-making  business;  a 
few  men,  machines  and  chemicals  produce 
more,  on  less  land,  than  thousands  did  a 
generation  ago.  The  farmer's  children  have 
come  to  town — and  so  has  the  frontier. 

Now  America,  instead  of  the  few  against 
the  primitive  wild.  Is  the  many  against  an 
untamed  civilization.  Left  over  from  our 
yesterday's  are  mistaken  social  attitudes, 
outdated  political  patterns  and  short- 
sighted economic  determinants  more  deeply 
entrenched  than  the  brick,  steel,  and  con- 
crete mistakes  they  create  and  perpetuate. 

We  need  less  moaning  for  a  gracious  past 
that  can  be  no  more.    We  must  face  the 


/ 


urban  jungles  with  the  same  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  hope  that  the  pioneers  faced 
the  West.  Instead  of  streams  to  ford,  we 
have  rivers  to  clean;  Instead  of  forests  to 
clear,  we  have  slums  to  demolish;  Instead 
of  trails  to  blaze,  we  have  subways  to  build. 

As  we  change  the  landscaping,  let  us  give 
thought  to  the  kind  of  life  we  want  to  lead 
in  this  new  world;  let  us  rethink  and  re- 
discover what  a  city  Is  and  what  Ifs^up- 
posed  to  do  and  what  we  are  supposed  to 
do  with  It. 

As  President  Johnson  warned  when  he 
signed  the  law  creating  the  new  urban  af- 
fairs agency:  "It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
erect  towers  of  stone  and  glass  or  to  lay 
out  vast  subiu-bs  of  order  and  conformity. 
We  must  seek — and  we  must  find — ^ways  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  in  the  city  the  indi- 
viduality, the  hunxan  dignity,  the  respect 
lor  individual  rights  and  the  devotion  to 
mdlvidxial  responsibility  that  have  been 
parts  ot  the  American  character  and 
strengths  of  the  American  system." 


Poverty  Fund$  for  Needy,  Not  Political 
Payoffs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  news- 
papers are  disclosing  these  days  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
is  subverted  into  a  gigantic  political 
patronage  giveaway  which  aids  the  party 
faithful  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  poor. 
However,  I  believe  few  accounts  put  the 
case  more  succinctly  than  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  Haven  Reglst^  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  I  cMmnend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Poverty  Ptnds  fob  Needt,  Not  Polttical 
Payoffs 

The  recent  appointments  of  a  motley  col- 
lection of  political  hangers-on  to  New 
Britain's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(poverty  program)  were  so  repugnant  to  Jo- 
seph O.  Dyer,  Connecticut  director  of  the 
program,  that  he  has  declared  he  will  cut  off 
all  Federal  funds  to  New  Britain  unless  the 
Job  designations  are  rescinded. 

Many  would  endorse  Mr.  Dyer's  action  and 
enjoy  his  choice  of  words.  After  kxridng 
over  the  appointees  and  their  backgrounds, 
Mr.  Dyer  observed :  "It's  a  program  for  the 
poor,  not  a  political  seminar.** 

The  appointments  to  which  Mr.  Dyer  ob- 
jects were  politdoal.  An  attempt  waa  made  to 
tap  Federal  funds  to  reward  the  party  faith- 
ful. 

Mr.  Dyer  would  not  be  so  adamant  In  his 
opposition  if  he  thought  the  appointees  had 
aoceptable  qualifications  for  th^r  Jobs.  Al- 
bert J.  GentUe,  a  bandleader,  was  selected 
for  an  $8,000-per-year  supervisory  post.  Ks 
best  qualification  was  that  he  waa  a  former 
campaign  aid  to  Democratic  May<M:  James  F. 
Dawson.  Frank  J.  Rocoo,  also  named  for  an. 
$8,000  job,  is  a  close  associate  of  Representa- 
tive Dominic  J.  Badalato.  BoQi  were  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Badalato  who  la  a  menaber  of 
New  Britain's  Office  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity 
Committee.  And  two  other  memben  at  this 
committee  wound  up  with  $6,000-a-year  Job 
appointments. 

This  prompted  this  pertinent  observation 
from  Mr.  Dyer:  "It  is  only  elementary,  par- 
liamentary courtesy  thai  you  do  not  vote 
yourself  Into  ofltoe." 


Mr.  Dyer's  determination  to  cut  off  Federal 
funds  to  Mew  Britain  for  its  war-on-poverty 
pyrogram  will  exasperate  the  politicians  who 
mtist  keep  the  iinderllngs  happy.  By  his 
action  Mr.  Dyer  certainly  Is  ezerdsing  good 
executive  oommonsense  and  shows  he  recog- 
nizes the  responsibilltlee  of  his  office. 

New  Britain  Isnt  the  only  dty  In  the  State 
with  such  abuses  In  the  selection  ot  totally 
unqualified.  If  not  incompetent,  personnel 
for  the  OEO  program.  His  rigid  review  at 
appointees  should  be  retroactive.  New  Haven 
might  be  a  good  starting  point. 


The  Sinking  U.S.  Merchant  Fleet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF  CAUFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965    , 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  a  number 
of  shortcomings  in  our  defense  posture 
have  been  highlighted. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  in  an  editorial 
on  September  3,  1965,  discusses  the 
weakened  condition  of  our  merchant 
marine.  The  editorial  dramatically  il- 
lustrates the  effect  this  condition  can 
have  on  our  ability  to  carry  forward  in 
Vietnam  by  citing  examples  showing  de- 
lays in  shipments  to  our  servicemen. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Sept. 
3,  1965] 
Thb  Sinking  UJS.  Mebchant  Fleet 

For  the  last  2  weeks,  3,000  tons  of  mili- 
tary cargo  destined  for  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
has  been  shuttled  around  the  Long  Beach 
docks,  in  search  of  a  carrier. 

Efforts  to  move  the  cargo,  first  by  a  Mexi- 
can and  then  by  a  Greek  freighter,  failed. 
In  the  one  case  it  was  because  the  Mexican 
Government  didnt  want  a  ship  flying  its  flag 
to  enter  the  war  zone,  in  the  other  because 
the  Greek  crew  refused  to  go  to  Vietnam. 

Now,  belatedly,  a  U.S.-flag  carrier  has  been 
found  to  do  the  job.  Tlie  material  should  be 
on  Its  way  to  Vietnam  shortly. 

If  nothing  else,  the  fiasco  at  Long  Beach 
has  again  illuminated  an  increasingly  critical 
maritime  problem,  the  shortage  of  U3.-flag 
carriers  and  the  subsequent  need  to  rely  on 
not  always  reliable  foreign  vessels  to  move 
American  Government  cargoes. 

It  has  also  led  to  charges  by  the  president 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  Joseph 
Ciuran,  that  the  Defense  Department  is  vio- 
lating U.S.  laws  on  transport  of  military 
goods.  These  laws  say  that  military  cargoes 
must  be  carried  on  American  ships — If  those 
ships  are  available.  For  2  weeks  at  Long 
Beach,  apparently,  no  U.S.  ship  was  avail- 
able.   This  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Over  a  period  of  tlnxe  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  has  sunk  to  fifth-rate  status,  ranking 
in  tonnage  behind  Britain,  Liberia,  Norway, 
and  Japan  in  ocean-going  merchantmen. 
Last  year,  U.S.-flag  ships  numbered  2,529, 
down  almost  1,000  from  1949.  But  of  these, 
only  912  were  on  active  service  by  the  early 
part  of  this  year. 

The  problem  can  be  put  another  way:  of 
the  estimated  315  million  tons  of  export- 
import  cargo  U.S.  ports  will  handle  this  year, 
little  more  than  9  percent  wlU  be  carried  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels.  And  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, only  3  percent  will  be  carried  In 
American  bottoms  by  1965. 

F^>reign    competitiveness,    together    with 


hlg^  domestic  construction,  maintenance, 
and  crew  costs,  explains  the  decline  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  Even  though  9380 
million  in  Government  subsidfes  goes  to  the 
American  merchant  fleet  annually,  and  even 
though  various  laws  Insure  preferential  use 
of  U.S.-flag  ships  for  Government  cargoes, 
the  decline  continues. 

Proposals  for  legislation  to  put  new  life 
into  the  merchant  marine  are  now  in  the 
works,  though  congressional  action  can't  be 
expected  before  next  year  at  the  earliest. 
Meanwhile  there  remains  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  moving  military  suppUes  to  Vietnam 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

And  quickly  doesn't  mean  2-week  delays 
while  a  search  for  cargo  carriers  goes  on. 


Baltic  Day  at  the  World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MAssACHnsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  include  the  very 
pertinent  summary  of  the  remarks  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charge 
d'Affaires  a.i.  of  Lithuania,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Baltic  Day  at  the  World's  Fair 
last  September  5,  1965,  in  appeal  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  from 
Soviet  dominance. 

The  summary  follows: 

SUMMABT   OF   RXMARKS    MaOX   IN   LiTKUANIAN 

Language    bt    Joseph    Kajeckas.    ChakgA 

D'AFFAntES  A.I.  OF  LrriTDANIA,  ON  THE  OC- 
CASION OF  Baltic  Dat  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  Sspteicber  5,  1965 

On  this  Baltic  Day  at  the  World's  Fair,  the 
thoughts  of  my  Lithuanian  coimtrymen  go 
back  to  the  1939  World's  Fair,  when  the 
Lithuanian  flag  proudly  waved  over  the 
Lithuanian  pavilion  here  In  Flushing 
Meadow.  Those  were  days  of  pride  and 
achievement  for  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  nations,  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Since 
those  happier  days,  freedom  has  been  cruelly 
suppressed  in  our  lands,  but  the  hunger  for 
freedom  and  free  institutions  has  never  left 
out  brothers  and  sisters  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Neither  has  the  hope  of  freedom 
for  the  Baltic  States  ever  left  us  who  ,are 
privileged  to  live  \n  freedom.  And  that  is 
why  we  are  gathered  here  today,  beside  a 
wayside  shrine  such  as  those  which  formerly 
existed  by  the*  thousands  in  my  homeland. 
We  are  here  to  reaffirm  our  faith  In  a  su- 
preme justice  and  mercy.  We  are  here  to 
remind  ourselves  that  tyranny  cannot  long 
endure  in  the  wcM-ld.  We  are  here  to  encour- 
age all  free  men  to  continue  to  fight  for  the 
Uberatlon  of  the  Baltic  States  and  all  cap- 
tive nations. 

Although  the  flags  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  no  longer  fly  over  the  public  build- 
ings in  oxir  countries;  although  they  have 
been  ripped  from  their  places  of  honor  by 
totalitarian  oppression,  we  can  proudly  say 
today  that  our  flags  are  stUl  here.  And  so. 
too.  Is  our  flrm  and  unquenchable  faith  that 
the  day  of  an  honorable  and  just  peace  wUI 
yet  dawn  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
For  the  struggle  to  regain  Baltic  independ- 
ence is,  really,  the  struggle  of  all  free  men. 
This  was  very  cogently  emphasized  just  10 
days  ago  by  Congressman  Harold  Donohite, 
of  Massachusetts,  with  whose  words  I  con- 
clude: "The  Baltic  States  are  more  than  700- 
year-old  nations,  and  they  have  the  same 
right  to  be  free  and  independent  as  any  new 
state  m  Asia  or  Africa.     We  should  have  a 
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for  freedom.    The  denial  ot 
to  any  people  in  any  place  of  the 
any  power  on  earth  is  an  intolerable 
if  permitted  to  stand,  o(»istltutes 
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ElirrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF   CAUFOUfIA 

IN  th£  house  of  representatives 
T  lesday,  September  14, 1965 
I>EL 


CLAWSON.     Mr.  Speaker. 

Hearings  before  the  Interlor^and 

Affairs  Subcranmittee  on  Irrlga- 

Reclamatlon    demonstrated 

two  vital  factors  which  those 

with  the  water  problems  of 

Colorado  River  must  accept.    First, 

is  the  requirement  of  addi- 

vater    to    augment    the    river's 

su];H>ly-    And,  secondly,  there 

basin-wide  cooperation  in  a 

candor  and  mutual  trust.    I 

the  following  article  by  Warren 

the  Compton  Herald-American 

2  can  be  of  assistance  to  us 

reaching  a  better  imderstanding  of 
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Mr.  Elutler's  article  follows: 
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Cvrent  CommeBts 


<By  Warren  W.  Butler) 
Is  a  relatively  new  concept  in  the 
which  must  be  generally  under- 
pn^ierly  provided  for  in  the  West 
1  rnlted  States,  if  not  also  in  some 
;,  if  our  growth  is  to  be  adequately 
for  within  the  limits  of  financial 
This  might  best  be  described  as  the 
use  of  water.    Necessity  for  the 
was  nuide  abundently  clear  over  5 
bearings  last  week  in  Washington, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
of  the  House  of  RefHresent- 
Ct>mmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
the  long  established  committee 
the  liongworth  House  Office  Build- 
hearings  were   on  the  Colorado 
development  bill, 
^hile   the   new  principle   was  made 
emergence  was  not  without  pain 
xoversy  was  not  absent  in  the  t<»'- 
rcnxls  that  poured  forth  over  the  S 
as  the  more  modem  law  of  ap- 
and    equitable    apportionment 
ot  handling  water  have  fotind  It 
to  prevail  in  times  past  over  the 
system  of  riparian  rights  which 
back  into  the  English  common  law 
concept  ran  up  against  those  re- 
accept  it. 
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TTFICAI.   KXAMPLE 


the  most  typical,  for  example,  was 

>ld   Ed   Johnson,   former   Governor 

Senator  and  even  more  famous  as 

of  Colorado  State  water  ezi>ert8. 

Lrtzona  was  trying  to  steal  Colorado's 

her  central  Arizona  project  and  he 

difficult  to  believe  that  this  use 

temporary  while  the  importation  of 

nftw  supply  Into  the  basin,  probably 

Cplumbla    River    sources,    was    being 


Interested  representatives   of  the 
Metropofltan    Water    District    of    Southern 
present  it  was   easier   to  under- 
transitional  concept.    They  had 
>een  through  years  of  controversy  in 


the  emergence  of  the  concept  of  transitional 
use.  They  recalled  that  this  concept  was 
used  to  oranpromise  10  years  of  fighting  to 
get  the  California  Aqueduct  project  started 
to  bring  water  from  northern  to  southern 
Oallfornia. 

While  Metropolitan  and  other  users  will 
temporarily  use  water  arising  In  the  Central 
Valley  of  California  and  surrounding  moun- 
tains and  flowing  into  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  area,  they  will  have  no  legal 
right  to  seek  court  injunctions  against  sub- 
sequent upstream  diverters.  And,  as  the  flow 
into  the  delta  declines,  financing  is  provided 
under  the  settlement  to  bring  more  water 
into  the  delta  area  from  the  heavy  rainfall 
areas  of  the  north  coast  of  California. 

In  sconewhat  the  same  sense,  provision  was 
made  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decree  of 
June  3,  1963,  to  end  the  nearly  half  century 
quarrel  between  Arizona  and  California  over 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  Court 
boldly  departed  from  the  law  of  appropria- 
tion and  decreed  differently.  Had  it  not 
done  so  the  civilization  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Valley  literally  would  have  faced  death. 
The  settlement  after  the  decree,  as  incorpo- 
rated into  terms  of  the  bill  being  heard  last 
week,  recognized  even  more  clearly  the  prin- 
ciple of  transitional  use  of  water.  The  set- 
tlement softened  the  blow  the  Court  handed 
Metropolitan  by  providing  its  aqueduct  must 
contin\ia  to  run  at  least  almost  half  full  de- 
spite eonstructioai  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project  until  new  water  can  be  imported  Into 
the  Colorado  River  B€isin. 

Much  of  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  hear- 
ings revolved  aroimd  the  obvious  fact  that 
Arizona  and  other  lower  basin  usee  must 
for  a  period  of  years  be  transitional  \uitll 
the  water  is  needed  in  such  upper  basin 
States  as  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wyoming,  and  much  at  the  water  will  be 
rightfully  theirs  xinder  terms  of  the  1922 
Colorado  River  Compact.  When  the  great 
importation  can  be  accomplished  everyone's 
supply  can  be  made  adequate. 

DRAWS  ON  ALLEGORY 

Congressman  Morris  K.  Uoall  of  Arizona 
laughingly  contributed  an  allegorical  com- 
ment on  the  transition  concept  that  was  a 
classic.    He  said : 

"Forgive  us  our  diversions  as  we  forgive 
those  who  divert  against  us." 

There  were  hints  that  even  the  proposed 
diversion  from  the  mighty  Coliunbla  River 
conceivably  can  involve  the  transition  con- 
cept as  the  West  develops  on  into  the  next 
century.  Even  more  h\ige  supplies  of  water 
waste  into  the  sea  from  streams  of  British 
Coliunbia  and  on  into  the  Yukon.  Inter- 
national agreement  necessarily  will  have  to 
be  involved  but  dry  Canadian  territory  f\ir- 
ther  east  already  needs  help  and  financial 
aid  may  pave  the  way  for  such  diversions. 

Acceptance  of  the  idea  of  transitional  use 
of  water  necessarily  also  requires  that  the 
costly  lawsiiits  which  have  plagued  the  West 
for  the  generations  since  gun  law  prevailed 
in  the  settlement  of  western  water  disputes 
must  be  avoided.  The  concept  will  not  work 
without  friendly  cooperation  between  States 
and  between  water  basins  of  plenty  and 
scarcity.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  con- 
cept requires  for  success  it  is  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  and  trust  instead  of  bel- 
ligerent litigation. 

REWARDS  INCALCITLABLE 

But  the  possible  rewards  of  the  use  of  the 
transition  concept  are  so  great  as  to  virtually 
make  it  Impossible  to  exaggerate  them.  Ex- 
isting civilization,  frightfully  threatened  with 
water  shortage  disaster,  can  be  rescued.  And, 
as  Joseph  Jensen,  board  chairman  of  Metro- 
politan, pointed  out  not  long  ago,  the  great 
water  Importation  program  can  make  pos- 
sible in  the  closing  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tviry  what  the  coming  of  the  railroads  meant 
in  expansion  and  development  to  the  West 


in  closing  years  of  the  19th  century.  And  if 
we  are  to  get  ready  for  the  300  million  popu- 
lation the  demographers  tell  ua  the  United 
States  will  have  the  concept  becomes  an 
unavoidable  necessity.  With  transitional 
water  use  financial  muscle  can  be  built  to 
underwrite  the  next  stage  of  water  transfer. 


Do  Men  Go  Into  Space  To  Do  Space 
Science?  Or  Is  Space  Science  a  Way 
of  Getting  There? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  £.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  the  most  lucid  commentary  of 
recent  days  on  our  national  space  effort 
has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Robert  Col- 
bom  in  the  September  1965  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  International  Science  and 
Technology.  Mr.  Colbom  clearly  evalu- 
ates the  controversy,  manned  versus  un- 
manned exploration  and  exploitation  of 
space,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  meaningful  issue  but  rather 
one  type  of  exploration  complraients  the 
other.  Mr.  Colbom  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  and  his  editorial  is 
commended  to  your  reading: 
Do  Men  Go  Into  Spacs  Tt»  Do  Space  Science? 

Or  Is  Spacz  Sciencx  a  Wat    of   Getting 

Therb? 

(By  Robert  Colbom) 

It  does  have  the  look  of  a  debate. 

Several  months  ago,  in  our  May  issue,  R. 
L.  F.  Boyd,  a  British  space  scientist  who  is 
putting  ex]}eriment8  onto  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  different  satellites,  argued  eloquently 
the  merits  of  the  iinmanned  vehicle  for  In- 
vestigation of  space  and  the  planets. 

With  well-programed  instruments  and 
with  good  telemetry,  men  on  the  ground  can 
find  out  ansrthing  they  want  to  know  about 
conditloiis  in  the  solar  system,  Professor 
Boyd  insisted,  at  far  less  cost  and  in  most 
cases  more  effectively  than  an  astronaut  can. 

Boyd  makes  an  almost  unanswerable  case, 
to  my  mind,  as  long  as  he  is  talking  about 
the  Inunediate  surrotmdings  of  the  Earth  and 
the  Moon.  So  much  terrestrial  observation 
and  experiment  today  is  automated  and  re- 
motely controlled  anyway  that  substituting 
a  microwave  link  for  a  wire  rarely  involves 
serious  problems.  When  we  thing  about  work 
at  planetary  distances,  I  find  Boyd's  position 
less  convincing.  Telemetry  at  these  distances 
involves  a  long-response  time  and  a  very 
low  rate  of  data  transmission,  so  the  experi- 
menter seems  limited  to  a  show  sequence  of 
fairly  simple  observations.  He  might  get 
arovmd  that,  Boyd  pointed  out,  by  develop- 
ing self-adaptive  mechanisms  which  can  re- 
spond sensibly  to  impredictable  conditions. 
Of  course,  he  can  also  get  around  the  prob- 
lem by  going  there  himself.  And  at  this  dis- 
tance It  becomes  an  open  question  which  is 
the  better  way. 

In  this  month's  issue,  Siegfried  Gerathe- 
wohl  takes  a  different  tack,  and  he  too  has 
some  convincing  things  to  say.  A  man  on  a 
space  mission— this  is  his  key  point— can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  scientific 
goals  of  the  mission.  A  manned  vehicle  is 
demonstrably  more  reliable  than  if  it  were 
completely  automated.  More  f\udamentally. 
an  automatic  instrument  observes  only  what 
Its    programed    to    obMrre,    while   a    man 
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notices  the  imexpected  and  can  do  something 
about  it.  Besides  all  that,  certain  sorts  of 
observational  procedxire  which  are  very 
simple  for  a  man  are  extremely  difficult  to  do 
my  machinery.  To  focus  a  high-power  mi- 
croscope, for  instance;  to  scan  a  large  field  of 
view  and  close  in  on  the  interesting  pbenozn- 
enon. 

It  does  have  the  sound  of  a  debate,  yes. 
And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  head-on 
clash  of  opinion.  It  Is  perfectly  possible  to 
accept  nearly  all  Boyd's  propoelticms  and 
also  to  believe  nearly  everything  Gerathewohl 
says  without  endtiring  any  real  contradic- 
tion. After  reading  both  articles  I  am  clear 
that  we  can  learn  an  enormous  amount  about 
conditions  In  space  by  iislng  unmanned  vehi- 
cles. I  am  also  clear  that,  if  there  is  a  man 
on  the  vehicle,  he  may  cause  a  little  trouble 
stumbling  around  the  place  and  breathing 
hard,  but  on  net  his  presence  will  make  the 
whole  observational  enterprise  much  easier. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  being  a  little  over- 
clever  in  thus  minimizing  the  Issue.  Con- 
tradiction or  no,  there  are  real  differences  in 
tone  and  attitude  behind  these  two  articles. 
Real  enough  to  have  helped  shape  the  very 
different  space  programs  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Real  enough  to 
be  deeply  disturbing  to  many  scientists  I 
know. 

Where  this  whole  discussion  seems  to  go 
astray  is  in  distinguishing  ends  and  means. 
Space  science,  we  have  to  face  it,  is  very 
pure,  very  useless  science.  Does  Mars  have 
a  magnetic  field?  Has  the  solar  wind  chewed 
the  Moon's  surface  into  dust?  What  are 
Saturn's  rings  made  of?  These  are  fasci- 
nating questions  to  a  handful  of  people.  An- 
swering them  is  a  noble  himian  enterprise  of 
the  same  sort  as  Investigating  the  site  of 
Troy  or  the  migratory  habits  of  birds  or 
painting  Guernica — and  Just  about  as  logi- 
cally a  candidate  for  large  public  funds. 

Except  for  one  thing : 

Space  science  becomes  an  applied  science. 
the  sort  of  science  the  taxpayer  expects  to 
support,  only  because  it  contributes  to  space 
exploration.  Exploration,  seeing  a  place  to  go 
and  going  there,  finding  out  what's  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  seems  to  be  a  funda- 
mental human  drive — drawing  on  many  of 
the  Impulses  that  produce  science  and  also 
on  some  much  more  universal  passions.  The 
sort  erf  thing  most  people  are  prepared  to 
invest  in. 

I  see  no  meaningful  issue  between  (un- 
manned) space  science  and  (manned)  space 
exploration.  The  real  question  is  what  sort 
of  space  science  contributes  best  to  the  suc- 
cess of  space  exploration.  More  concretely, 
the  question  is  not  whether  to  investigate 
the  moon  with  an  unmanned  Surveyor  shot 
or  a  manned  Apollo;  it's  whether  an  extra 
Surveyor  mission  now  would  significantly 
reduce  the  cost  or  danger  of  the  eventual 
Apollo  mission  and,  if  not.  whetiier  it  may 
be  wasteful  to  send  a  Surveyor  now  when  the 
same  Information  can  be  had  more  easily 
later,  once  there  is  a  man  on  the  moon  to 
help. 


O'Brien  in  the  Cabinet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

Mr.  ROOEEUS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  Congress  greeted  the 
President's  nomination  of  Leirry  03rlen 
as  Postmaster  General  warmly,  as  did  the 
American  press.  The  Hollywood,  Ra., 
Sun-Tattler  recently  paid  tribute  to  the 


new  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  place 

the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

O'Bbjdt  in  ths  Cabznct 

Larry  O'Brien  ham  demonstrated  in  a  va- 
riety ta  assignments  his  capacity  to  fill  a  Job 
of  Cabinet  rank. 

He  is  a  skilled  political  organizer,  as  he 
showed  in  the  campaign  which  carried  John 
F.  Kennedy  to  the  presidency  as  well  as  In 
President  Johnson's  1964  landslide. 

He  ^ao  is  an  astute  legislative  manager. 
As  the  President's  right-hand  man  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  he  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  massive  flow  of  legislation  through  Con- 
gress this  year. 

His  appointment  as  Postmaster  General 
inevitably  gives  a  flavor  of  politics  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing new.  Indeed  the  office  more  often  than 
not  goes  to  a  leading  iwlltlclan — as  witness 
James  Farley  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Arthur  Siunmerfield  under  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower. 

Assignment  of  his  predecessor,  John  A. 
Gronouski,  as  Ambassad<»'  to  Poland  seems 
equally  fortunate.  As  the  grandson  of  a 
Polish  inunlgrant,  Gronouski  is  a  good  choice 
to  carry  out  the  President's  desire  to  "build 
bridges"  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 


The  Urban  Transport  Problem  and  Air 
PolIntioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSXV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  legislation— H.R.  9200 — to 
establish  a  2-year,  $20  m)Uion  federsJly 
supported  research  pro^rem  to  achieve  a 
technological  breakthrough  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  urban  transportation 
systems.  Today,  the  most  popular  form 
of  urban  transport  is  the  automobile,  but 
the  problems  it  has  brought  to  our  cities 
are  becoming  increasingly  troublesome. 
Until  we  develop  a  mode  of  urban  trans- 
port that  is  as  desirable  as  the  automo- 
bile but  without  its  shortcomings,  our 
cities  will  continue  to  grapple  unsuccess- 
fully with  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting them  today.  HR.  9200  would 
provide  the  stimulus  for  developing  these 
new  systems. 

Twenty-one  other  Members  have  in- 
troduced bills  identical  to  H.R.  9200:  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  ,  H Jl. 
9201;  the  g«itleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell]  ,  H Jl.  9202 ;  the  gentlonan  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein],  H.R.  9763; 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Fra- 
SEH],  H.R.  9995;  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  GtaUGAN],  HH.  9826;  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths 1.  H.R.  9996;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  H.R.  9997; 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
JoELsoN],  HJl.  9998;  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Loncl,  HJl.  9999;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cab-thy],  HJS..  10000;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Muiish],  H.R. 
10001 ;  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MooRHEAD],  H.R.  10002;  the  gentle- 
mim  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter],  HJl. 


9203;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ronan],  H.R.  10003;  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  B.H.  10004; 
the  gentleman  frcan  New  York  [Mr.  Ros- 
enthal], H.R.  9204;  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaxix],  H.R.  10279; 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan],  H.R.  9205;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik].  BLR.  9206;  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner], 
H.R.  9207;  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates],  H.R.  9208. 

One  of  the  major  problems  created  by 
the  automobile  is  the  pollution  of  the  air. 
An  urban  transport  system  which  proved 
superior  to  the  automobile  and  more  de- 
sirable but  which  was  not  powered  by 
the  internal  combustion  eniglne  would 
mean  a  considerable  lessening  of  the 
pollution  of  city  air. 

For  example,  one  substance  from  auto- 
mobile and  diesel  exhaust  that  becomes 
a  part  of  the  air  is  a  hydrocarbon  known 
as  benzpyrene,  which  tends  to  Induce 
cancer.  Motor  vehicles  are  also  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  both  of  which  have 
varying  degrees  of  ill  effect  on  health. 
The  consequences  in  large  metropolitan 
areas  can  be  serious.  Breathing  New 
York  City  air,  for  instance,  is  like  smok- 
ing two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 

Prof.  Morris  Neiburger  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  an 
expert  on  air  pollution,  predicts  that  if 
the  air  pollution  problem  Is  not  solved 
it  could,  in  the  long  run,  doom  humanity. 
He  first  presented  his  thesis  in  detail  in  a 
speech  before  the  Meeting  of  American 
Meteorological  Society  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  October  14,  1964,  and  more  re- 
cently in  a  lett^f  to  me. 

His  letter,  excerpts  of  which  follow, 
says  that  in  the  speech  he  points  out 
that: 

Certain  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  of 
what  happens  to  poUutants  entering  the 
atmosphere,  deficteucies  which  require  re- 
search into  (a)  how  poUutanta  are  dispersed 
and  diluted  as  they  pass  over  complex  iirban 
t«-raln,  and  (b)  how  and  at  what  rate  pol- 
lutants are  changed  (by  physical  and  chemi- 
cal reactions)  and  removed  from  the  air.  As 
I  state  there,  untU  we  know  more  about  these 
processes  we  cannot  with  impunity  cmtin- 
ually  increase  the  anunint  of  poUutlon  we 
inject  into  the  air.  At  some  stage,  perhaps 
sooner  than  we  can  Imagine,  the  amount 
which  is  injected  wlU  become  so  great  that 
some  of  it  wiU  remain  after  a  cotnplete  cir- 
cuit around  the  earth,  and  the  total  amount 
in  the  air  will  increase  each  time  it  passes 
the  soiu-ces  untU  the  concentration  of  toxic 
substances  bec<Mne  lethal. 

Specifically,  as  you  Will  see  In  my  speech, 
I  am  concerned  that  unless  action  is  taken 
the  rate  at  which  pollution  enters  the  at- 
mosphere on  a  world-wide  basis  will  in  the 
future  exceed  that  at  which  it  is  removed. 
so  that  from  that  time  on  the  concentra- 
tion even  at  places  away  from  soiu-ces  will 
contlnuaUy  increase  untU  the  atmosphere 
can  no  longer  sustain  life.  We  have  seen  this 
happen  in  rivers  and  lakes,  where  initially 
It  was  assumed  that  the  flow  of  water  would 
continuously  refresh  the  conditions  for 
aquatic  life,  but  with  increasing  use  for  sew- 
age and  other  efBuents  the  contamination 
has  risen  to  levels  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
by  any  fiah,  and  only  certain  types  c€  bacteria 
can  survive  in  it.  We  have  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  this  cannot  bi^>pcn  to  the  at- 
mosphere, but  should  take  precautions  at 
once  to  see  that  it  doesn't. 
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vfews  with  respect  to  motor   vehicles 
of  pollution  are  not  based  on  the 
ejcpertlse  with  which  I  can  speak  on 
questions.    However,  the  fol- 
facts  seem  to  me  to  suggest  that  the 
use     of     Internal     combustion 
to  power  them  is  to  invite  disaster: 
their  nature   these   engines,   to  ob- 
imum  power,  operate  at  an  air-fuel 
iiiadequate  to  complete  the  combustion 
1  uel.    In  addition  they  operate  at  tem- 
and  pressures  which  produce  con- 
quantities  of  oxides  of  nitrc^en. 
the    15   years  since   the   automobile 
Identified  as  a  major  source  of  the 
Los  Angeles  devices  to  reduce  ex- 
<  ontamlnants  to  the  standards  set  by 
law  have  not  yet  been  made  avail- 
on  new  or  for  used  cars.    Devices 
required  on  all  vehicles,  according  to 
on   passed   by   the   State,   when   two 
and   economically   feasible   devices 
tested  and  approved.     While  sys- 
i.e  been  approved  which  will  be  on 
sold  In  California  next  year,  devices 
cars  are  not  yet  available.    I  am  not 
that  the  devices  on  new  cars  will 
the  relatively  lax  standards  which 
set,  and  as  they  grow  older  their 
will  surely  decrease, 
standards  of  performance  required 
exhaust  devices  is  such  that  even 
the  use  at  the  devices  will  be  offset 
years  by  the  increase  in  number 
This  Is  true  in  every  locality,  but 
on  a  worldwide  basis  as  civilized 
of  transport  are  adopted  in  the  de- 
natlons. 

is  no  requirement  in  the  present 

law  for  reduction  of  the  emission 

of  nitrogen:   yet  these  substances 

themselves  be  as  toxic  and  as  Im- 

In  other  smog  effects  as  the  prod- 

photochemical    reactions    in    which 

with  the  hydrocarbons  which  the 

measures  are  designed  to  reduce. 

use  of  automobiles  and  trucks  have 

more  widespread  and  the  numbers 

over  the  world  have  increased, 

nanlfestations    have    become   evident 

These  occurrences  so  far  have 

lilted  to  condtions  of  light  wind  and 

Inversions,  but  these  conditions 

frequent  to  give  rise  to  the 

that    something    must    be   done. 

adc^tion  of  control  measures  such 

in  effect  in  CallfcH-nia  will  probably 

adequate  to  prevent  local  incidents 

severity,    for    the    reasons    I 

It  is  my  opinion  that  over  and 

the  dangers  of  these  local  and  tem- 

sltuatlons  which   may   lead  to  Incl- 

Lke  those  at  Donora  and  London,  there 

danger  of  general  contamination  of 

atknosphere   to   intolerable   levels. 

development  of  an  effective  system  of 

mass  transportation  would  Indeed  be 

contribution  to  the  reduction 

over  cities  and  over  the  world. 
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Kcmarks   of  Governor   Smylie 
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OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 
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HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 

Governor.  Robert  E.  Smylie.  in 

the  hiunan  problems  consress, 

annual  conference  of  the  Na- 

Association  ot  Counties,  in  San 

Calif.,  on  July  11.  1965,  put  Into 

excellent   perspective   the  roles  of  the 


3>th 


Federal,  State,  and  county  governments 
in  the  American  plan. 

Governor  Smylie  pointed  up  many  of 
the  problems  facing  the  lesser  divisions  of 
government,  and  pointed  out  a  possible 
solution  for  them. 

I  believe  Grovernor  Smylie's  address 
will  be  of  extreme  interest  to  all  who  are 
Interested  in  maintaining  the  traditional 
role  of  our  State  governments  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  address  follows. 
Federalism     Nation's    Strength.    Governor 

Smylie  Contends  in  Talk  at  Opening  of 

Conference 

(Text  of  address  by  Hon  Robert  E. 
Smylie,  Governor  of  Idaho,  at  the  opening 
general  session. ) 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  Nation 
has  been  the  general  acceptance  of  what  we 
call  the  federalism  principle,  or  diversity 
within  iinion. 

State  and  local  governments  arrive  at  de- 
cisions which  reflect  different  views  regarding 
the  variety  and  scope  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities, even  while  we  recognize  the 
primacy  of  the  Government  in  Washington 
over  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  national 
defense. 

But,  our  attachment  to  the  need  for  di- 
versity in  a  land  as  large  as  ours  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  a  general  way 
all  of  us.  from  each  of  the  50  States,  share 
common  problems  that  may  lend  themselves 
to  similar,  if  not  identical,  treatment  through 
greater  State  and  local  cooperation. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Hart,  of  Wisconsin,  in  a 
recent  discussion  of  Federal-State-local  re- 
lations, has  suggested  that  the  State  govern- 
ments' major  continuing  function  may  well 
be  that  of  fostering  vigorous  political  com- 
munities at  the  local  and  metropolitan  levels. 

This  task  can  be  accomplished  (1)  by  en- 
couraging cooperation  in  all  local  areas 
ranging  in  size  from  the  neighborhood  to  the 
metropolitan  area,  to  the  pollution  control 
district;  and  (2)  by  providing  a  sounding 
board  for  public  demands  for  creating  or  im- 
proving local  governmental  services,  and  (3) 
by  advising  the  Governor  and  legislature  how 
State  policies  will  affect  local  governmental 
units.  For  example,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  State  agency's  decision  to  locate  an 
expressway  interchange  at  a  certain  point 
may  result  in  the  death  of  one  city  and  the 
birth  of  another. 

The  keystone  to  such  a  program  would  be 
a  professional  staff  in  each  State  able  to 
devote  full  time  to  fostering  State  and  local 
cooperation. 

The   major  clamor  for  these  staffs  might 
well  come  from  you  gentlemen  who  would  be 
major  benefactors  of  their  work . 
difficttlt  decisions 

Turning  to  ^>ecific  problem  areas,  we  are 
all  faced  with  difficult  decislon£  In  the  fields 
of  education,  public  works,  public  safety, 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  highway 
construction  and  maintenance,  park  and 
recreation  programs .  health  and  welfare,  and 
fire  control . 

Counties  aLready  find  themselves  in  the 
business  of  oommunity  development,  hous- 
ing, airport  maintenance,  and  college  man- 
agement. 

If  you  are  a  county  official  in  these  days 
you  have  to  maintain  a  worldng  knowledge 
erf  a  score  or  vnore  technical  and  profesBlonal 
fields. 

CARRYING    LOAD 

It  is  simple  fact  that  more  money  Is  spenA 
by  State  and  loc«U  govemmenits  for  puitdlc 
servlcee  than  is  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  nondefense  programs. 

In  spite  oS  this  massive  oomznltment  l^ 
State  and  local  agencies,  we  have  to  admtt 
that  many  of  our  most  vital  programs  are 
Impoverished. 


Consider  ttoe  w«y  the  bills  have  been  piling 
up. 

El^teen  years  Is  not  a  long  time,  yet 
State  and  local  etxpendltures  in  1964  were 
six  times  greater  man  fhey  were  in  1946. 

Outlays  for  ed-uoaUon  alone  have  Increased 
from  $3  billion  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  922  bUUon  laat  year. 

In  1964  State  and  local  governmente  spent 
a  total  oif  $66  billion — ^twice  as  much  as  the 
Federal  Govemment — on  domestic  programs. 

Over  the  pest  10  years,  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures have  risen  at  8  percent  a  year— 
twice  as  fafit  as  gross  national  product. 

We,  in  the  States,  can  take  some  modest 
pride  in  the  way  we  have  moved  to  meet  the 
public's  increased  demand  for  services. 

But,  we  cannot  afford  to  Indulge  in  self- 
satisfaction  since  the  dizzying  pace  of  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  is  Just  beginning. 
This  spring  State  Governors  requested  budget 
increases  totaling  $5.44  billion  over  the  pre- 
vious biennium.  The  Cotmcll  of  State  Gov- 
ernments has  recently  estimated  that  the 
States  must  raise  92  billion  by  1970  In  addi- 
tion to  what  is  now  in  sight — solely  for  high- 
er education. 

Total  educational  outlays  are  expected  to 
more  than  double  In  the  next  7  years;  health 
and  sanitation  costs  will  increase  2i/^  times; 
housing  and  community  development  ex- 
penses will  be  at  least  10  times  the  present 
level. 

Economists  estimate  that  State  and  loc.nl 
governments  will  Increase  the  $65  billion 
spent  last  year  to  $82  billion  by  1967  and 
$100  billion  by  1970. 

FINANCIAL    CRISIS 

Exploding  populations,  rapid  urbanization, 
higher  prices,  and  the  public  demand  that 
Government  accept  wider  responsibilities, 
and  the  whims  of  State  and  local  officials, 
are  the  causes  of  these  increased  expendi- 
tures. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from  and  what 
can  we  do  to  see  that  available  funds  are 
used  most  efficiently? 

Unfortunately,  State  and  local  financial 
resources  are  not  abundant  enough  to  meet 
new  donands,  nor  do  they  show  promise  for 
sufficient  expansion. 

Indeed,  almost  every  imaginable  tax  re- 
source has  already  been  subjected  to  increas- 
ing, and  often  undesirable  pressures. 

State  taxes  alone  have  gone  from  $4  9 
bUlion  in  1946  to  $24.2  billion  In  1964,  an 
average  increase  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

In  1964,  State  tax  Increases  siphoned  off 
approximately  one-third  of  the  $6.5  billion 
Federal  tax  cut,  but,  these  additional  funds 
were  stiU  inadequate  to  meet  our  needs,  and 
bonded  indebtedness  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  reached  historic  highs  in  ttie 
last  6  months. 

The  sad  truth  of  State  and  local  finance 
Is  that  costs  are  rising  faster  than  revenues. 

MIXED    BLESSING 

Regardless  of  our  Ideological  preferences, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  some  of  this  dol- 
lar gi4>  will  be  and  must  be  filled  by  Federal 
funds. 

No  area  of  government  finance  that  is  so 
vital  to  OUT  national  well-being  can  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  in  the  random  and  haphazard 
fashion  it  follows  today. 

We  mtutt  press  for  reform  in  these  pro- 
grams to  make  them  of  greater  practical 
value  to  the  people  of  our  communities, 

B0ORMS   NEEDED 

We  mtiat  recognize  that  our  States  are  not 
aU  the  same  slse.  not  equally  urban,  and 
consequently  not  preaented  with  identical 
problems. 

What  happens,  then,  is  that  aU  the  3***** 
help  to  pay  for  programs  that  are  dictated 
by  the  needs  ot  some  States.  In  many  in- 
stancee  the  programs  themselves  suffer  be- 
cause they  are  not  keyed  to  the  diverse  needs 
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and  differing  aspirations  of  the  populations 
In  the  various  States. 

Grants-in-aid  for  public  health  services 
are  a  prime  example. 

State  funds  expended  for  any  of  the  cate- 
gories can  be  used  to  match  Federal  funds 
only  within  that  category. 

But  a  State  may  find  that  It  needs  only 
limited  expenditures  for,  say,  tuberculosis 
control,  while  it  has  major  needs  for  cancer 
control  or  venereal  disease  control. 

Not  only  does  this  deny  a  State  Federal 
matching  funds  In  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed,  It  may  also  result  in  devoting  undue 
attention  to  some  areas  simply  because  the 
grant  funds  are  available. 

We,  at  the  State  and  local  level,  need  to 
press  for  greater  flexibility  in  the  disposition 
of  funds  that  oome  to  us  tinder  these  grants. 

SUGGESTION    OFFERED 

I  would  like  to  offer  as  a  prototype  of  the 
kind  of  grant-in-aid  program  that  we  can 
live  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  passed  by  the 
88th  Congress. 

The  Land  and  Water  Act  provisions  not 
only  encourage  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion at  all  govemment  levels,  but  It  allows  a 
leeway  of  10  percent  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  from  one  program  to  another  within 
the  State. 

This  degree  of  flexibility  would  seem  to  be 
the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  population  shifts  we  have  all 
grown  accustomed  to. 

It  would  seem  to  emixxly  the  best  aspects 
of  the  federalism  principle. 

JUGCLINC     ACT 

Most  of  us  who  have  served  In  public  of- 
fice In  this  day  when  revenues  always  seem 
to  fall  short  of  expenditures  have  learned  to 
play  the  game  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

We  need  a  new  revenue  source,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  proposal  calling  for  the  return  of 
uncommitted  portions  of  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  to  the  States. 

Whatever  specific  form  this  revenue-shar- 
ing program  would  take.  It  should  include 
the  following  basic  principles:  (1)  most  of 
the  money  should  be  distributed  according 
to  population,  the  balance  according  to 
State  needs;  (2)  a  part  of  the  fund  should 
be  earmarked  for  local  governments;  (3)  and 
the  plan  should  provide  for  mechanisms 
within  the  State  for  coordinating  State  and 
local  expenditures  of  these  funds. 

Although  there  seems  to  ma  to  be  great 
need  for  activity  on  our  part  in  behalf  of  the 
revenue-sharing  plan,  I  do  not  propose  that 
we  rest  on  our  oars  until  we  get  it. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do  within 
our  own  bailiwicks  to  Improve  our  lot. 

I  suggest  that  we  put  Increased  reliance 
on  a  number  of  devices  that  have  proved 
helpful  In  the  past.  For  example,  intergov- 
ernmental loan  of  road  equipment.  Informal 
meetings  across  Jvuisdlctlonal  lines,  con- 
tracts for  services  with  adjacent  counties  and 
municipalities,  Joint  airport  and  Junior 
college  authorities,  and  any  other  procedure 
that  will  eliminate  duplication  of  increas- 
ingly expensive  capital  goods  and  technical 
personnel. 

As  the  Nation's  population  continues  to 
explode  the  need  for  strong  and  effective  lo- 
cal govemment  will  increase.  The  mere 
pressure  of  human  needs  will  require  that 
every  avenue  of  effective  service  be  explored, 
expanded,  and  strengthened. 

It  Is  for  us  who  happen  to  be  currently 
in  charge  to  develop  the  machinery  that  will 
clothe,  feed,  transport,  house,  and  comfort  a 
nation  twice  the  size  of  the  America  we  know 
today. 

This  will  require  constructive  cooperation 
at  every  level  of  government;  cooperation 
that  reaches  in  every  direction  for  effectlTe 
solutions  to  the  human  problems  of  people. 


We  will  need  to  work  together  in  the  best 
traditions  of  our  American  system.  We  must 
not  leave  the  individual  or  the  community  to 
grapple  helplessly  with  problems  beyond 
their  power,  nor  can  we  abdicate  local  re- 
sponsibility by  inviting  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment to  solve  our  problems  from  a  distance. 
By  the  same  token  we  must  not  reject  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govemment  In 
helping  solve  problems  where  Federal  assist- 
ance is  Indicated,  Is  desirable,  and  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  concept  of  strong  and  respon- 
sible State  and  local  governments  in  this 
uniquely  excellent  Federal  system. 


Dickinson  a  Cabinet  Asset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday,  August  26,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  printing  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  an  editorial  of  the 
Pensacola  Journal  of  Tuesday,  August 
31,  on  the  appointment  of  Fred  O.  (Bud) 
Dickinson,  as  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  attest  to  the  validity  of  the 
comments  made  about  Mr.  Dickinson. 
I,  too,  think  his  was  a  wise  aKX)intment. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Dickinson:  Cabinet  Asset 

Gov.  Haydon  Burns  watched  Fred  O. 
(Bud)  Dickinson  serve  in  both  houses  of  the 
Florida  Legislature  and  observed  closely  his 
two  spirited  but  unsuccessful  campaigns  for 
the  top  executive's  chair.  And  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  West  Palm  Beach 
attorney  qualifies  as  a  public  servant  who 
knows  the  economic  needs  of  the  State  and 
desires  of  the  people  of  Florida. 

We  hope  he  fills  the  bill  as  State  comp- 
troller. He  takes  the  oath  of  office  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  filling  the  cabinet  post  for- 
merly held  by  Ray  Green,  who  has  resigned 
due  to  conditions  of  health. 

Certainly  Bud  Dickinson  holds  the  cre- 
dentials. 

And  the  same  is  true  for  Pinellas  County 
School  Supt.  Floyd  Christian,  a  highly 
qualified  educator  who  Is  becoming  State 
school  superintendent,  a  poet  occupied  for 
17  years  by  Thomas  D.  Bailey. 

Governor  Burns,  who  reported  widespread 
support  among  Florldians  for  the  Dickinson 
appointment,  said  he  diligently  reviewed  all 
cabinet  prospects  and  settled  on  Dickinson 
after  assessing  his  service  in  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  his  abil- 
ities as  a  gubernatorial  candidate  and  his 
dedication  to  the  proposition  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

"You  begin  to  be  knowledgeable  of  a  man's 
real  worth  when  you  watch  him  during 
months  of  campaigning,"  the  Governor  said. 
"I  have  never  been  associated  with  a  man 
who  held  himself  In  higher  restraint  during 
the  heat  of  campaigning,  or  who  conducted 
himself  In  a  more  friendly  and  cordial  man- 
ner toward  the  supporters  of  his  opponents." 

Dickinson,  twice  unsuccessful  guberna- 
torial candidate  who  threw  his  support  to 
Burns  after  finishing  fourth  In  the  first 
Democratic  primary  at  1064,  has  pledged  to 
follow  the  "same  solid,  conservative  fiscal 
policy  to  which  Green  has  adhered."  The 
former  leglslatOT',  World  War  n  marine,  and 
OTganizer  and  chairman  of  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil of  100  said  he  will  continue  the  policy 
established  by  Green  on  full  value  assess- 
ment of  real  and  personal  property. 


"The  supreme  court  has  spoken  and  the 
law  Is  very  plain,"  he  said.  "The  policy  has 
the  support  of  the  Governor's  office;  it  is 
as  it  should  be." 

Dickinson,  born  In  Palm  Beach  County  in 
1922,  attended  the  University  of  Florida  and 
received  his  law  degree  from  Stetson  Uni- 
versity after  Klarlne  Corps  service  In  World 
War  n.  He  was  an  outstanding  first-termer 
In  the  Florida  House  In  1954,  went  to  the 
senate  in  1956,  and  was  reelected  in  1958, 
resigning  the  next  year  to  finish  fifth  in  a 
lO-man  field  for  the  Governor's  office. 

Bud  Dickinson  has  been  active  In  his  com- 
munity's affairs,  especially  education,  and 
has  proven  himself  capable  of  a  prominent 
role   In  State   government. 

He  should  fill  the  bill.  We  think  it  was 
a  wise  appointment. 


The  U.N.  Embarfo  Against  Red  China 
and  North  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  second  part  of  an  article  that 
John  Norman.  Fairfield  University  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  govemment,  has 
excerpted  from  his  forthcoming  book  on 
East-West  trade. 

The  article  follows: 
The  U.N.  Embargo  Against  Red  China  and 
North  Korea 

In  1951  the  control  of  exports  tram  Hong 
Kong  to  Communist-dominated  areas  went 
through  three  stages.  The  first  began  on 
August  8,  1960,  when  Exportation  Order  1950 
forbade  the  export  of  over  300  specified  items 
and  some  general  category  items,  except 
under  license  issued  by  the  Director  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  of  the  Hong  Kong  Gov- 
ernment. The  second  set  of  export  regula. 
tlons,  the  Emergency  Regulations  for  1951, 
w^re  released  on  April  20,  1951.  The  most 
recent  was  the  Exportation  Order  1951. 
These  orders  were  released  not  only  to  pro- 
tect Hong  Kong's  domestic  requirements  but 
also  as  a  result  of  worldwide  public  pressyre 
to  hinder  the  flow  of  materials  useful  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  war  effort.  The 
principal  factor  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  these  controls  was  the  effect  on  Hong 
Kong's  commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Amer- 
ican embargo  of  shipments  to  Communist 
China  and  the  stringent  restrictions  with 
respect  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  adopted 
in  December  1950.  In  the  period  between 
December  1950  and  June  1951  the  Hong 
Kong  Government  tried  to  assure  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  island's  do- 
mestic Industries  by  Issuing  essential  sup- 
pliers certificates,  which  guaranteed  that 
the  Items  covered  would  be  employed  in  the 
colony's  indtistrles  and  would  not  be  re- 
exported to  Communist-dominated  areas. 

This  procedure  had  certain  defects  which 
made  the  oertiflcates  almost  unacceptable  to 
the  United  States  in  Its  embargo  of  Com- 
munist China.  The  fundamental  incon- 
sistency of  the  essential  supplies  certificate 
was  that,  although  it  was  a  pledge  as  to 
end-iise,  it  was  only  Issued  for  a  limited 
group  of  items  and  applied  to  a  specific 
shipment  of  special  goods  tat  a  specified 
end-user  in  Hong  Kong.  No  consideration 
was  given  to  the  same  or  equivalent  Items 
imported  into  Hong  Kong  from  other  areas 
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a  certificate  as  a  condition  for 

ance  of  an  export  license  to  the 

The    certificate's    only    assurance 

the  items  covered  were  to  be  used 

Kong,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the 

yt  other  similar  articles  to  China. 

1951,   Hong  Kong   controls   to 

'  rere  not,  on  the  whole,  sul&clently 

md    effective   to   Justify   unlimited 

of  exports  to  the  colony, 
emergency   regulations  of   April   20, 
a  list  of  prohibited  exports 
iiicluded  almost  all  items  urgently  re- 
fj  the  colony's  industries  from  the 
itates.    On  June  21  new  export  regu- 
.gainst  Conununlst  areas  were  slmul- 
announced  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Kong.     During  the  4-day  period 
the  announcements  and  the  effec- 
of  the  regulations  on  June  25,  huge 
shlpmeiits  of  goods  not  then  forbidden  took 
fr^n  Hong  Kong  to  Macao  and  Canton 
to  beat  the  deadline.    In  1952  Hong 
70  percent  of  its  export  trade  with 
volume  equal  to  about  $200  million. 
nd  of  1953  Hong  Kong's  controls  be- 
strlct  that  smuggling  through  the 
'  ras  considered  negligible.    Informed 
In  the  colony  were  generally  agreed 
non-Communist  embargo  on  stra- 
had  severely  hurt  Bed  China. 
did  not  allay  criticisms 
from  members  of  both  parties, 
in  view   of    the   fact   that   other 
were  not  going  as  far  as  the  United 
rhlch  had  applied  a  complete  em- 
both   strategic   and   nonstrateglc 
to  China.     Democratic    Senator 
tiotsz,  of  Oregon,  complained  that 
ha^  e  a  right  to  call  upon  our  allies  to 
shipping  Into  Red  China  goods  which 
used   directly  or   indirectly  to  kill 
boys  in  Kcn-ea."     He  felt  it  was 
name  any  items  that  were  not  of 
asfetstance  to  China,  whether  they  were 
tfuit  helped  the  dcmestic  economy  or 
machine.    Republican  Senator  Alex- 
^iley,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Committee,  objected  that  the  VJS. 
resolution  was  not  being  fulfilled  in 
atid  spirit  by  America's  allies.     "How 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
do  to  the  American  people  and  ask 
81  pport  of  the  United  Nations  so  long 
is  continued  greedy  trade  with  the 
m*n  who  are  killing  the  sons  of  our 
country  nen  and  the  sons  of  the  British  and 
^nd  South  Korean  mothers,  and  of  all 
which  are  participating  in  the 
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French 

the 

Etruggld? 

Mutud  Security  Director  Harold  Stassen, 
who  wa  I  now  Battle  Act  Administrator,  ad- 
mitted that  while  much  had  been  done  by 
the  f  re<  <■  nations,  much  more  needed  to  be 
done.  '  Much  more  will  be  done  \inder 
Preside]  it  Eisenhower's  new  administration. 
he  ple<  gtA.  He  announced  a  seven-point 
prognm  to  tighten  East-West  trade  controls 
under  1  tie  Battle  Act  as  follows : 

1.  Special  moves  against  what  I  call  the 
men."     These  are  the  "capitalist- 
collaborators,"       who       operate 
the  law,  and,  in  a  greedy  drive  for 
:arry  on  an  underground  trade  send- 
materials  into  the  Communist 


stn  teglc 


Pe;  ^eable 


but  effective  measures  to  stop 
novement  of  ships  carrying  strategic 
on  a  transshipment  basis  from 
to  the  Conunxinlst  area.  Special 
will  be  given  to  ships  originally 
owned  by  the  United  States  and 
to  foreign  nationals  or  registered 
f(>relgn  flags. 

with  the  appropriate  in- 

committees  of  the  Congress  to 

the  facts  and  devise  any  remedies 


ai  id 
scid 


Co  >peratlon 


idy  and  consultation  with  the  For- 
R^Iations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 


tees of  any  further  legislative  measures 
needed  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  In- 
tent of  the  Battle  Act. ' 

5.  Appropriate  participation  in  the  nego- 
tiations conducted  by  tlie  Department  of 
State  with  other  free  nations  for  the  more 
effective  control  of  strategic  materials  and  of 
shipping. 

6.  Coordination  with  the  Department  of 
State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Commerce  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  in  a  com- 
bined program  of  pertinent  administrative 
action. 

7.  Appointment  of  Gen.  William  J.  Don- 
ovan as  special  consultant  in  East-West 
trade  control. 

It  is  well  to  note  at  this  point  that,  among 
the  terms  of  the  Battle  Act,  one  provided 
that  it  "shall  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  about  the  fullest  support  for  any 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  certain 
commodities  to  areas  under  the  control  of 
governments  engaged  in  hostilities  in  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations." 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  and  sympa- 
thetic reactions  to  Stassen's  program  In 
Europe  came  from  the  Economist  of  London. 
It  said  that  America's  allies  could  scarcely 
object  to  a  concerted  effort  against  illegal 
trade.  Such  trade  had  Increased  exactly 
because  Western  controls  had  proven  effec- 
tive. Red  agents  had  no  other  way  to  obtain 
the  items  the  Communists  needed  so  badly — 
machine  tools,  copper,  ball  bearings,  etc. 
Some  estimates  had  fixed  the  amount  of 
illegal  trade  at  twice  the  amount  of  legal 
East-West  trade  In  such  border  nations  as 
West  Germany  and  Austria.  "So  far  Mr. 
Stassen  appears  to  aim  no  further  than 
halting  the  shipment  of  strategic  goods  to 
China  in  non-Western  ships,  presumably  by 
denying  them  bunker  facilities.  But  the 
logic  of  the  American  position  may  well  lead 
to  requests  for  a  ban  on  the  charter  of  all 
Western  vessels  to  the  Communist  bloc,  a 
step  that  the  European  maritime  powers 
would  most  certainly  resist  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  traditional  freedom  for  merchant 
navys. 

The  Bconomlst  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  notion  of  a  naval  blockade  had  been 
abandoned  not  only  because  it  might  spread 
the  Korean  war,  but  also  because  it  was  not 
believed  that  it  would  decisively  upset  the 
Chinese  economy.  Asking  the  free  nations 
to  stop  all  trade  with  China  would  scarcely 
Increase  the  risk  of  expanding  the  war,  but 
the  balance  of  advantage  would  not  remain 
with  them.  "Hong  Kong  would  become  a 
starving  pauper  and  a  deadweight  on  the 
back  of  Britain  and  its  allies.  Japan.  Paki- 
stan and  other  Asian  countries  would  either 
require  substantial  economic  aid  to  make 
up  for  their  losses,  or  would  refuse  to  apply 
the  ban,  thereby  destroying  the  precarious 
unity  on  which  the  present  U.N.  embargo 
is  founded.  Nonmembers  of  UNO  and 
countries  Independent  of  American  aid,  such 
as  Ceylon  and  Finland,  would  be  no  more 
inhibited  In  their  dealing  with  Peiping  than 
they  are  now.  The  Chinese,  for  their  part, 
would  not  find  their  firepower  on  the 
Korean  front  diminished  by  lack  of  Japanese 
edible  seaweed  or  British  fertilizers." 

Stassen  candidly  conceded  that  the  United 
States  was  not  pressing  other  governments 
to  cut  off  their  nonstrateglc  trade  with 
China,  only  their  strategic  trade.  He  said 
that  business  with  China  could  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  free  world,  and  that  even 
the  United  States  had  Imported  strategic 
materials  from  China  in  1952.  As  for  the 
"sly  movement  of  ships"  mentioned  in  the 
second  part  of  his  program.  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Anthony  Eden  stated  at  the  close  of 
talks  with  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  (on  March  7.  1953)  that  the  United 
Kingdom  had  embarked  on  a  new  system  of 


licensing  British-flag  ships  so  that  they 
could  not  transport  strategic  goods  from 
non-British  areas  to  Bed  China.  Eden  added 
that  Britain  would  take  additional  measures 
to  insure  that  no  ships  of  any  nationality 
carrying  strategic  items  to  China  could  be 
bunkered  in  a  British  port.  Britain  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries  in  these  measures.  The  new  Brit- 
ish licensing  became  effective  on  March  31. 
Concerning  these  and  oth«'  controls,  a  for- 
eign office  spokesman  assured  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  17  that  "So  long  as  the 
United  Nations  resolution  of  May  18,  1951, 
is  in  force,  we  shall  continue  these  policies." 
But  as  we  have  seen  and  will  see  again,  these 
restrictions  were  no  longer  to  operate 
through  the  UlT.  Itself.  These  licensing 
and  bunkering  controls  soon  spread  to  other 
nations.  At  the  end  of  Franco-American 
talks  on  March  28,  the  two  governments 
annoiuiced  that  France  would  Institute  sim- 
ilar restrictions.  Within  a  few  months  other 
cotuitries  adopted  or  said  they  would  soon 
adopt  such  policies.  The  countries  included 
Canada,  Japan,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium.  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark.  On  March  17  Greece 
had  prohibited  all  Greek-flag  vessels  from 
calling  at  Red  caiinese  ports. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  taken 
measures  to  Improve  its  own  controls.  The 
Mutual  Security  Agency  changed  its  charter 
requirements  on  Felwuary  20  to  prevent  for- 
eign-flag ships  from  stopping  at  Communist 
ports  within  60  days  after  taking  MSA  ship- 
ments to  F(»mo6a.  OthCT  U.S.  agencies  fol- 
lowed suit,  so  that  foreign  ships  chcu-tered 
by  the  United  States  for  transpcsting  any 
civilian  bulk  cargoes  to  Formosa  and  other 
areas  were  warned  that,  if  they  stopped  at 
any  Red  Far  Eastern  ports  within  60  days 
after  unloading  the  cargoes,  they  would  for- 
feit part  of  their  charter  costs.  On  June  7 
the  Commerce  Department  tightened  its  re- 
strictions over  supplying  of  fuel  or  provisions 
to  foreign  ships  or  airplanes  destined  to  visit 
Red  China.  The  United  States  had  already 
taken  all  its  ships  away  from  the  China 
trade  in  December  1050  and  similar  steps 
had  been  taken  subsequently  by  Panama, 
Honduras,  Ooeta  Rica,  and  liiberia. 

The  Korean  annlstice  was  signed  on  July 
27,  1953.  About  2  weeks  before  its  signing 
the  British,  French  and  American  foreign 
ministers  closed  their  talks  in  Washington 
with  a  communique  containing  this  state- 
ment: "They  considered  that,  in  existing 
circumstances  and  pending  fxirther  consulta- 
tions, the  common  policies  of  the  three  pow- 
ers toward  Communist  China  should  be 
maintained."  Stassen's  Battle  Act  report  to 
Congress  explained  that  as  far  as  trade  was 
concerned,  this  meant  that  a  Korean  truce 
would  not  automatically  remove  their  em- 
bargo on  strategic  materials  to  Red  China. 
"The  United  Nations  resolution  of  May  18, 
1951,  did  not  go  out  of  existence  when  the 
truce  was  signed."  This  could  only  mean 
that  if  the  Additional  Meastires  Committee 
of  the  UJf.  General  Assembly  passed  into 
oblivion  (and  it  did  for  the  statesmen— 
though  not  for  the  historians),  its  embargo 
policies  would  continue,  with  the  U.S.  urg- 
ing their  observance  on  Increasingly  reluc- 
tant countries,  including  America's  allies. 

President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  discussed 
trade  and  blockade  matters  at  a  meeting  of 
his  White  House  staff  on  March  2.  1953. 
Concerning  Senator  William  F.  Knowland's 
approval  (February  7)  of  a  naval  blockade  of  ^ 
China,  the  President  rejected  it  as  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  of  an  armistice  in  Ko- 
rea. He  viewed  it  not  only  as  a  belligerent 
act,  but  a  futile  one.  Hie  attempt  to  cut 
off  all  free  world  trade  with  Red  China  by 
means  of  a  blackade  was  naive,  he  said,  for 
this  would  hurt  the  free  world  and  force 
China  to  depend  more  urgently  on  Russia 
for  the  goods  it  needed.    This  would  have  the 
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unfortunate  effect  of  fortifying  Sino-Soviet 
ties  while  weakening  the  economies  of  the 
free  nations  which  had  trade  relations  with 
China.  Eisenhower  saw  mutual  adyanta^^ 
in  East -West  trade.  Whenever  trade  in  non- 
strategic  items  offered  a  net  advantage  to  the 
West,  it  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means 
of  extending  Western  influence  across  East- 
ern borders.  Morever,  he  was  not  certain 
that  American  interests  were  best  served  by 
continued  nonrecognition  of  Bed  China. 
since  he  had  grave  doubts  whether  China 
and  Russia  were  natural  allies. 

Many  Congressmen  and  ordinary  citizens 
saw  little  or  no  difference  between  strategic 
and  nonstrateglc  materials  where  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  was  concerned.  "Some  Ameri- 
cans have  fallen  into  this  error,"  Stassen's 
Battle  Act  report  stated.  "They  think  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  should  be  follow- 
ing World  War  II  policies  of  all-out  eco- 
nomic warfare — that  is,  embargo  ever3rthing 
and  enforce  the  embargo  with  military  block- 
ades." But  Western  Europe  needed  foreign 
trade  more  urgently  than  did  the  United 
States.  Thus,  while  it  was  evident  that  the 
Sino-Soviet  camp  did  not  hesitate  to  resort 
to  economic  warfare  to  win  the  cold  war,  the 
West  deemed  it  more  profitable  to  rely  less 
on  economic  offense  and  more  on  economic 
defense. 

The  strategic  materials  fallacy  has  been 
explained  by  one  authority  as  springing  from 
the  pretotal-war  period  of  history,  when  one 
could  differentiate  between  military  needs 
and  civilian  needs.  In  World  War  I  Britain 
explained  its  curbing  of  Germany's  food  im- 
ports thtis:  since  German  food  rationing  for 
civilians  was  adapted  to  military  necessity,  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  military  from 
civilian  needs.  World  War  I,  however,  was 
a  shooting  war.  Nevertheless,  this  authority 
continued,  the  United  States,  in  the  face  of 
an  imminent  threat  from  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc,  should  have  erected  a  preponderant 
power  position  over  it  and  cause  its  "eco- 
nomic disintegration"  by  "(1)  the  imposition 
of  a  complete  direct  export  embargo  against 
the  Soviet  bloc,  (2)  the  setting  up  of  a  uni- 
form reexport  embargo  net  in  all  other 
coim tries,  and  (3)  the  diversion  of  non- 
American  exports  away  from  the  Soviet 
bloc."  There  was  to  have  been  no  exception 
made  for  supposedly  nonstrateglc  materials. 

This  would  have  done  away  with  the  prac- 
tice adopted  under  the  United  Nations  em- 
bargo against  Bed  China  of  allowing  each 
country  to  decide  for  itself  what  commodities 
to  ban  and  what  other  measiires  to  take. 
The  United  States  should  have  continued 
to  press  for  improving  international  trade. 
Including  reduction  of  its  ovra  tariff  bar- 
riers. This  policy,  however,  should  have  been 
restricted  to  countries  that  had  applied  full 
export  ctu-bs  against  the  Communist  camp. 
The  activities  of  Red  commercial  agents 
in  non-Communist  nations  ought  to  have 
been  checked.  To  the  objection  that  these 
measures  might  have  provoked  war,  the  an- 
swer was  that  if  one  approved  of  military 
readiness  to  deter  aggression,  one  could  not 
reasonably  object  to  auxiliary  measures  to 
bolster  national  power. 

One  alternative  to  all-out  economic  war- 
fare, designed  to  Insure  that  East- West  trade 
relations  would  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
West,  was  offered  by  another  authority  thus : 
BitHi'table  trade  with  the  East  would 
be  possible  only  provided  all  western  in- 
dividual traders  and  all  free  nations  of  the 
world  desirous  of  exchanging  goods  with  the 
Reds  were  to  combine.  They  would  have 
to  present  a  common  front,  under  a  central- 
ized command,  with  a  bureau  of  consoli- 
dated statistics,  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  and 
satellite  state  purchasing  commissions  and 
sales  monopolies  which  operate  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  Moscow-drafted  requirement 
lists  and  merchandising  directives."  Need- 
less to  say,  the  establishment  of  such  a  co- 
ordinated command  would  have  rendered  the 
comparatively    amcN^hotis    United    Nations 
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they  were.  Tbto  la  not  to  duiy  tbat,  de- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturdaiy  evening  in  Atlantic  City  the 
judges  of  the  Miss  America  Beauty  Pac:- 
eant  chose  Miss  Doborah  Bryant  of  Over- 
land Park.  Kans..  as  represetative  of  the 
finest  of  American  womanhood  and  se- 
lected her  to  serve  as  Miss  America  of 
1966. 

I  would  like  to  express,  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol, the  pride  of  all  the  people  in  Kansas. 
We  are  glad  to  have  such  a  charming 
and  talented  young  lady  representing 
Kansas  and  the  Nation.  We  wish  Miss 
Bryant  the  best  of  everything  both  dur- 
ing and  after  her  reign  as  Miss  America 
of  1966. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  Kansas  City  Star  story  of 
Sunday,  September  12,  describing  Miss 
Bryant's  selection : 

After  years  of  watching  other  cities'  beau- 
ties accept  the  tiara  of  Miss  America,  Kansas 
City  television  watchers  and  amateur  beauty 
Judges  got  a  chance  to  celebrate. 

The  long  anticipated  celebration  was  pro- 
vided by  a  lO-year-old  brtmette  from  Over- 
land Park  named  Deborah  Bryant. 

FntST  FOR   STATE 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurley  D. 
Bryant,  4911  West  103d  Street,  she  is  the 
first  Miss  Kansas  in  the  history  of  the 
pageant  to  become  Miss  America. 

When  Bert  Parks,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies at  Atlantic  City,  NJ.,  announced 
that  Miss  Bryant  had  been  selected  from 
the  five  finalists,  she  embraced  the  runner- 
up.  Miss  Mississippi,  and  put  her  hand  to  her 
cheek  in  disbelief. 

As  she  accepted  her  crown  and  badge  from 
Paries,  Miss  Bryant  stood  in  happy  disbelief 
with  her  mouth  open.  Parks  asked  if  she 
were  coherent  at  all. 

"No,"  was  her  answer. 

Although  she  did  not  break  into  tears. 
Miss  Bryant  told  Parks,  "I  remind  myself  of 
Vonda  Kay  (Vonda  Kay  Van  Dyke,  last  year's 
Miss  America) .    She  sniffled  last  year." 

Her  mother  Joined  her  on  the  stage  mo- 
ments after  the  annoiincement  had  been 
made.  When  it  was  announced  that  her 
father  was  in  Vietnam  as  a  civilian  engineer 
with  the  Air  Force,  the  audience  applauded. 

FRIENDS,    NOT    SXTBJBCTS 

When  Parks  asked  her  if  she  had  anything 
to  say  to  her  subjects.  Miss  Bryant  answered: 

"Oh,  they're  not  my  subjects.  They're  my 
friends." 

She  is  the  second  local  girl  to  receive  a 
national  beauty  crown  in  the  last  2  years. 
Miss  Bobbi  Johnson,  who  was  raised  in  Ray- 
town,  was  selected  liUss  U.SA.  last  year. 

Although  Debbie  Is  new  to  the  television 
sets  of  many  Kansas  Oltians,  she  is  not  new 
to  their  pubUcatioos. 

She  began  modeling  while  a  student  at 
Shawnee-Mlaslon  East  High  School  to  finanoe 
a  o(dlege  education.    She  was  graduated  last 


spring  from  Christian  college  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  and  plans  to  attend  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

TO  BTODT  PEDIATRICS 

She  hopes  to  study  pediatrics  at  the  Kan- 
sas University  sclixxri  of  medicine  eventually. 
The  $10,000  scholarship  she  will  receive  as 
Miss  America  should  help  finance  her  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  modd,  she  has  appeared  in  several 
national  magnjilne  advertisements  and  num- 
erous area  publications.  She  was  trained  by 
the  Patricia  Stevens  agency. 

Her  first  beauty  contest  win  was  the  Miss 
Teen  Kansas  City  contest  in  1961.  She  was 
a  finalist  in  the  Miss  Teen-Age  America 
contest. 

The  next  year  she  won  the  Miss  Teen. 
U.S.A.  contest.  She  has  also  been  Miss  Easter 
Parade.  Miss  Crown  and  Miss  KMBC  in 
Kansas  City. 

She  was  a  runner-up  in  the  Miss  Teen- 
age America  contest  in  1963;  a  finalist  in  the 
Miss  U.S~A.  contest  the  same  year,  and  the 
winner  of  the  beet  dressed  gin  at  Christian 
college  in  1964,  as  selected  by  Glamour 
magazine. 

She  has  held  a  $5,000  trustee  scholarship 
to  christian  coUege.  She  is  a  member  at 
Delta  Eta  Chl,  science  honorary  sorority, 
and  Sigma  Phi  Oamma,  langxiage  honorary 
society. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Mademoiselle  mag- 
azine college  board. 

In  her  time  away  from  modeling,  studying 
and  accepting  hon(»^,  Debbie  writes  fiction, 
swims  and  water  skis. 


Eqnal  Opportanity  for  Ameriojii  of 
Mexican  Detceot 


/ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1, 1965 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1. 
of  this  year,  approximately  150  Amer- 
icans of  Mexican  descent  came  to  Wash- 
ington, at  their  own  expense,  to  be 
briefed  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
well  as  by  various  department  and  bu- 
reau heads. 

Every  administration  speaker,  upon 
questioning,  admitted  that  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Spanish -^>eaklng  people 
were  not  being  fully  utilized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. They  promised  to  do  better  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Mexican-American  group  argued 
that  legislation  such  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  war  on  poverty  was  desigrned 
to  ctxnbat  inequality  wherever  it  existed. 
In  fact  all  laws,  they  maintained,  are 
passed  by  Congress  to  be  applied  equally 
to  all  Americans. 

This  same  group  which  left  the  Capital 
full  of  hope  and  confidence  now  points 
to  the  fact  that  no  improvement  has 
been  made  and  the  Spenlsh-speaking 
community  continues  to  be  ignored  by 
almost  all  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  we  compliment  the  progress  that 
Is  being  made  in  making  available  em- 
ployment for  Negro  Americans,  we  can- 
not help  but  point  to  the  obvious  lack 
of  Latin  American  personnel  in  those 
same  offices,  bureaus,  and  departments. 
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We  are  pleased  with  the  creation  of  an 
Eqtial  ]  imployment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission with  two  Negro  members,  but  we 
view  ^Ith  great  disappointment  the 
Inequalty  of  establishing  the  Commls- 
sian's  s  mcture  without  any  representa- 
tion fr>m  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity of  the  United  States.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  Spanish-speaking 
Americ  ins  face  the  same  economic  prob- 
lems, a  id  have  suffered  the  ravages  of 
discrlm  nation  in  housing,  education, 
and  en  ploymeaat  for  generations. 

Even  in  the  allocation  of  antipoverty 
project  1  sponsored  by  the  new  Economic 
Opport  mity  program,  there  is  substan- 
tial ev  dence  of  discrimination  against 
the  Sp  mlsh-speaklng  community. 

For  nstance,  in  Los  Angeles  County 
where  t  le  Mexican-American  is  the  larg- 
est mln  jrlty  group,  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  antipoverty  funds  are 
being  Si  tent  In  the  Negro  community,  and 
the  Mc  xlcan-American  community  and 
other  z  dnorlties  are  getting  only  t(Aen 
attentl<  »n. 

Acca  ding  to  the  latest  available  sta- 
tistics, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  anployed  227  Negroes  while  only 
8  Mexl(  an- Americans  had  been  employed 
up  to  tl  lat  time.  It  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  same  prc^Mrtlon  exists  today. 

It  IsTto  the  credit  of  top  officials  of 
the  Peteral  Government  that  they  are 
making  a  sincere  and  highly  commend- 
able el  ort  to  go  out  In  a  positive  way 
and  actively  recruit  qualified  Negro- 
Amerlc  ins.  The  Mexican-American 
and  ot  ter  minority  groups  also  want  to 
be  considered  In  the  imaginative  new 
prognu  as  of  t^e  Great  Society  In  an  im- 
manner  that  will  help  relieve  the 
burden  t  of  all  disadvantaged  Americans 
regard  ess  of  ethnic  background. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  legislative 
sponsors  of  President  Johnson's  war  on 
ks  a  strong  supporter  of  full 
civil  rlkhts  and  equal  employment  op- 
portun  ties  for  all,  I  have  a  deep  concern 
that  p>verty  should  be  fought  without 
favoritism,  that  civil  lights  not  be  de- 
a  single  person  and  that  equal 
emplosjment  opportunities  be  within  the 
reach  <  f  all  Americans. 

I  am  equally  concerned,  if  not 
nore,  with  the  growing  feeling  of 
rejecti(»n  on  the  part  of  the  Spanlsh- 
spe«^ig  commimlty,  especially  in  the 
Los  A  geles  area.  "Iliey  feel  left  out. 
Ignore    and  forgotten. 

As  t  ley  witness  the  establishment  of 
crash     programs     for     redevelopment. 


But, 
much 


housing,  job  training,  special  education 
and  employment,  all  oriented  toward 
reform  in  the  Negro  riot  areas,  an  ex- 
plosive situation  is  developing  In  the 
Mexican- American  community.  Some 
are  asking:  "Must  we  riot  before  we  can 
get  equal  treatment?" 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  "No."  We 
must  not  riot.  What  we  must  do,  how- 
ever, is  intensify,  with  great  dignity  and 
in  a  forceful  way,  our  efforts  to  make  it 
known  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
all  we  ask  in  that  the  Anti -Poverty  Act, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  all  other  laws 
passed  by  Congress  be  applied  equally  to 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  that  all 
officials  of  our  Federal  Government  re- 
view their  employment  policies  specifi- 
cally to  be  sure  that  recruitment  policies 
are  equally  applied. 

The  direction  that  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  are  taking  must  be  care- 
fully examined  to  be  sure  that  the  riot 
priority  philosophy  does  not  prevail  as 
a  substitute  for  need. 

And  we  must  also  make  sure  that  no 
group  of  Americans  is  made  to  feel  im- 
wanted  by  the  denial  of  equal  treatment, 
but  instead  is  made  to  understand  by  our 
actions  and  not  merely  words  that  they 
are  an  important  part  of  America,  of  its 
futiu-e,  and  of  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  In  which  all  Americans  have 
such  a  vital  stake. 


Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(n.S.  Code,  title  44.  aec.  133,  p.  1937). 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Qoveriunent  submitting  re- 
ports or  docimients  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
\uual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docvunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conmalttee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
piirchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Govenunent  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  (or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2).  ^ 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTlRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcaESSiog^Ai.  Rkcoro,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  stifflclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


We  Matt-Produce  Almott  EyerythiiiK  ia 
Thit  Conntry — Except  Character 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   OEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  15, 1965 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  people  have  called  to  my  at- 
tention a  Warner  &  Swasey  advertisement 
which  has  appeared  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  News  Week  magazines  ex- 
pressing, in  my  opinion  some  thoughts 
and  ideals  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  Americans  today. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
vertisement be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Wk    Mass-Prc»uce    Almost    Everything    in 
This  Country — Except  Character 

It  used  to  be  that  when  you  wanted  some- 
thing, you  worked  to  earn  it.  Now  you  stage 
a  riot  to  get  it  given  to  you  at  someone  else's 
expense. 

If  your  father  or  grandfather  lost  his  Job, 
he  took  whatever  work  he  could  get,  and  he 
went  (probably  walked  miles)  to  where  there 
was  work — any  honest  work — being  done. 
Now  hordes  of  relief  clients  refuse  a  Job  un- 
less it  is  to  their  liking,  and  they  demand 
the  Job  be  brought  to  them  in  their  com- 
munity. 

This  Nation  was  built  by  inunigrants  (be- 
ginning In  the  1600's  and  earlier)  who  strug- 
gled here  for  opportunity,  and  would  have 
scorned  the  false  idea  of  something  for  noth- 
ing. Now  it  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal 
(and  all-too-often  the  only)   ambition. 

It  used  to  take  a  lifetime  of  gruelling 
work  and  scrimping  for  a  family  or  a  co\in- 
try  to  earn  a  little  surplus,  a  taste  of  secu- 
rity. Now  mobs  of  stupid  students  and 
whole  emerging  nations  demand  they  be 
given  it,  out  of  your  earnings  and  with  no 
effort  on  their  part. 

Minority  groups  all  over  the  earth  seem 
to  think  the  world  owes  them  everything 
they  want.  So  vicioiis  destructiveness  makes 
necessary  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  more  police 
to  protect  decent  citizens;  higher  taxes  for 
playgrounds  and  parks  which  hoodlums 
promptly  make  unsafe;  higher  taxes  for 
schooling  for  gangs  who  don't  seem  to  want 
or  are  unable  Id  be  educated.  The  minority 
groups  whose  rights  no  one  seems  to  consider 
are  the  taxpayers  and  deceit  citizens — ^wtao 
may  have  been  pampertng  evU  too  long. 


Appendix 

Wbere  Doct  the  Guilt  for  Wattt  Lie? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15, 1965 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  how  many  of  our 
country's  impractical  or  uninformed  lib- 
erals always  try  to  transfer  guilt  from 
specific  criminals  to  society.  "We  are 
all  to  blame"  they  shout  as  they  picket, 
parade  and  protest.  This  is  not  true, 
and  its  repetition  is  a  disservice  to  our 
youth. 

Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  written  a 
lucid  article  on  the  problem  entitled 
"Where  Does  the  Guilt  for  Watts  Ue?" 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  Aug. 

19,  1965] 
A  Conservative  View:  Where  Does  the  Guilt 
FOR  Watts  Lie? 
( By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
All  week  long,  the  leading  bleeding  hearts 
of  the  Great  Society  have  been  wetting  down 
the  ashes  of  Los  Angeles  with  tears  fca-  the 
poor  oppressed.     We  have  been  fairly  awash 
in  tales  of  Watts,  the  palm-lined  ghetto,  with 
its  unemployment,  its  crime,  its  incomes  be- 
low $4,000. 

"The  guilt  lies  on  us  all,"  said  one  lugu- 
brious professor,  gazing  sadly  into  the  cam- 
era. And  he  began  to  talk  of  frustrations 
that  Just  had  to  find  catharsis. 

Twaddle.  The  guilt  for  this  criminal  an- 
archy in  Los  Angeles  is  direct,  immediate,  and 
personal,  as  guilt  mvist  always  be  if  the  first 
essentials  of  our  law  still  count  for  anything. 
And  if  guilt  is  to  be  extended  in  some  sort 
of  metaphysical  conjectvire,  then  let  the  guilt 
lie  squarely  upon  such  philosophers  as  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

What  did  the  Negro  apologists  of  our  time 
expect?  How  could  they  have  been  surprised 
by  these  events?  Have  they  never  heard  of 
the  harvest  that  is  reaped  by  men  who  sow 
the  wind? 

For  the  past  5  years  or  more.  Dr.  King  has 
been  going  up  and  down  the  country,  preach- 
ing his  own  brand  of  ever-loving  anarchy. 
'i  His  is  the  gospel  that  tells  his  simple-minded 
people  to  violate  the  laws  they  feel  in  their 
hearts  to  be  wrong.  What  is  the  guilt  that 
lies  today  on  Martin  Luther  King? 
Dr.  King  is  not  alone. 

Over  this  same  period,  we  have  seen  the 
White  House  Itself  and  our  Central  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  contribute  to  a  cynical  dis- 
respect for  old  institutions.  The  Constitu- 
tion, once  regarded  as  the  supreme  law  of 


the  land,  has  been  progressively  reduced  to 
the  merest  scrap  of  paper. 

This  RepubUc  was  founded  In  part,  at 
least,  upon  respect  for  the  anxdent  righto  of 
private  property;  thJs  was  the  oldest  "hu- 
man right"  of  them  all,  but  Congress  and 
the  courto  have  let  It  erode  away.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  Los  Angeles  insurrectionUts 
put  private  property  to  the  torch? 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  American  Negro 
has  been  singled  out  for  a  fulsome  solicitude 
that  has  done  him  a  terrible  disservice. 
Through  every  conceivable  device  of  law  and 
poUtlcs,  the  Negro  has  been  artlflcally  puffed 
up,  protected,  pampered,  wrapped  In  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  excessively  admired.  He 
has  been  the  particular  object  of  pubUc  hous- 
ing, poverty  programs.  Job  preferment,  and 
aid  for  his  illegitimate  offspring. 

In  the  sanctified  name  of  "civil  rights,"  he 
has  been  excused  for  criminal  conduct  that 
in  any  other  set  of  facte  woiUd  have  drawn 
30  days  on  the  roads.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  casting  precedent  to 
the  winds,  pardons  hundreds  of  trespassers, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  violators  of  the 
rights  of  other  men — ^piuxlons  them  with 
a  wave  of  Judicial  wands.  What  guilt  lies 
on  the  Supreme  Ooiirt  of  the  United  States? 
It  is  high  time  in  this  country  to  cut 
through  the  fatty  sentimentality,  the  phony 
guilt,  the  couch-ridden  recriminations.  If 
rhetorical  questions  are  to  be  asked,  should 
we  not  inquire  if  the  status  of  the  Negro,  a 
century  after  emancipation,  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  white  society?  Entirely?  Or  is  a 
large  part  of  this  squarely  the  fault  of  the 
Negro  people  themselves? 

It  is  said  that  the  Negro  has  been  kept 
down  by  the  devices  of  segregation,  and 
doubtless  there  is  truth  in  this.  But  the 
whole  of  the  proposition  never  is  examined. 
Were  all  Negroes  kept  down?  Or  were  many 
Negroes  too  lazy  to  get  up? 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  South  (it  is 
not  the  South  where  whole  cities  go  up  In  the 
flames  of  insurrection),  the  American 
Negro  has  had  two  generations  of  reasonable 
opportunity  in  the  imsegregated  North  and 

West. 

How  has  he  developed  the  opportunities 
put  before  him?  In  squalor,  in  aj>athy,  in 
crime,  in  cadging  off  the  welfare,  in  drop- 
ping out  of  integrated  schools.  In  bree<Ung 
swarms  of  children  out  of  wedlock.  This  Is 
the  sorry  record.  And  now,  in  Los  Angeles, 
we  witness  barbarian  hordes. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  to  treat  the 
Negro  like  a  white  man.  God  knows  his  race 
has  done  little  enough  to  deserve  a  fate  so 
difflcult  and  demanding.  This  is  to  expect  of 
the  Negro,  first  of  all,  work;  and  then  self- 
restraint;  obedience  to  law;  respect  for  au- 
thority; creative  imagination;  right  conduct. 
It  is  to  expect  of  him  some  capacity  for 
leadership,  some  positive  contribution  to  the 
communities  he  lives  in,  some  sense  of  com- 
mon decency  in  the  maintenance  of  neigh- 
borhoods. This  is  the  white  man's  world — 
a  world  that  earns  its  way,  accepts  respon- 
sibility,   knows    failure,    knows   success,   and 
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flrsL 
cour  a 


out  rages 


tor  1 


for  law.  respect  for  property,  re- 

the  rights  of  others — these  have  to 

And  these  must  be  enforced  by 

and   by  the  suddenly  stiffened 

of  a  fed-up  society.    The  guilt  for 

lies  upon  individual  arsonists. 

,  randals,  thieves.    Try  them.    And 

to  the  political  and  Intellectual 
ho  need   forgiveness  more:    They 

what  they  do. 


Losing  Power  to  Federal 
GoTcmnieBt 


E2TENi 


SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 


or  nxnTois 


IN  TW  ',  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weknesday.  September  15, 1965 


Support  for  Senator  Dikksen's  efforts 
came  from  Governors.  The  mayors  mostly 
were  against  him.  It  Lb  in  the  cities,  with 
their  large  voting  blocs,  that  natknal  politi- 
cal power  is  to  be  built  or  maintained  and, 
in  turn,  the  Democrat  administration  has 
offered  a  Cabinet-level  Depai-tment  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  make  cities 
partners  In  the  Federal  distribution  of  money 
and  authority. 

State  lines  vanish  as  a  Federal  system 
grows  with  all  power  centered  on  Washing- 
ton. 

This  trend,  of  coiirse,  was  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  behind  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign— and  it  was  kept  very  far  behind. 
Walter  Lippmann,  the  liberal  colvminist,  in- 
sisted that  while  Barry  Goldwater  had  raised 
fundamental  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered, an  election  campaign  was  not  the 
time  to  do  it.  And  despite  all  that  respon- 
sible Republicans  could  do,  the  Issues  weren't 
debated. 

Thus  the  American  people  were  in  effect 
disfranchised. 

It  was  made  to  appear  as  if  they  had  only 
one  choice,  that  only  a  party  in  power  Is 
their  friend  and  protector. 

The  administration  is  now  paying  the  bill 
for  political  power  to  the  voting  blocs  and 
to  the  cities  with  money  it  takes  from  all 
the  taxpayers.  One  more  major  defeat  for 
the  Republican  Party  might  mean  that  a 
party  in  power  cannot  be  turned  out  except 
in  some  violent  political  upheaval. 

For  that  the  people  will  pay  the  high  price 
of  freedom. 


Mr.  ItoLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
price  at  stake  in  combining  the  creation 
of  a  Cat  Inet  Depart-ment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  :  )evel(H>ment  with  the  denial  of 
luxne  rile  to  the  States  was  clearly 
spelled  >ut  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Joli  !t  Herald-News  on  August  31. 

I  ask  hat  my  colleagues  read  and  con- 
sider th  s  editorial,  for  it  is  not  too  late 
to  join  Senator  Dirksen  in  his  battle  to 
return  t  >  the  States  their  right  to  deter- 
mine th  i  basis  aa  which  their  assemblies 
may  be  apportioned: 

States  I  osiNd  Power  to   Fedesai.   Govexm- 
ifz  «T — QtTXsnoNs  or  Sovkbeigntt 

The  d(  feat  in  the  Senate  of  the  reappor- 
tlonmem  measure  and  the  proposal  to  create 
ft  new  Ci  blnet  post  on  urban  affairs  empha- 
dzes  the  hist<»lc  constitutional  change  that 
Is  taklnj  place  in  the  United  States. 

Politic  Ll  power  has  fled  the  States  and 
now  la  I  eing  centralized  in  Washington  to 
ereate  a   ederal  system  of  government. 

Tou  c  va.  search  for  the  answers  as  to 
why  it  1  las  happened,  and  there  are  those 
who  Insi;  t  that  it  had  to  come  about  because 
of  the  ac  vance  of  technology,  transportation, 
and  con  imunlcatlon,  but  certainly  it  was 
speeded '  ty  the  approach  of  one-pmrty  govern- 
ment. 

Senate  r  Everett  Dirksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  las  not  surrendered  in  his  attempt 
to  rever  sa  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  decision,  and  he  lost  in  the  Senate 
only  by  i  narrow  margin.  He  Is  sruggestlng 
compron  ises  which  still  will  allow  the  States 
some  vol  ee  In  deciding  how  they  want  to  ap- 
portion I  me  branch  of  their  legislature. 

"Take  it  to  the  people,"  Is  all  that  Senator 
DxRXsxN  asks.  In  this  day  that  begins  to 
•otmd  11  ce  a  voice  out  of  the  18th  centiiry. 
That's  I'hat  the  radical-liberals  have  been 
telling  1  sepubllcans.  that  the  trouble  with 
them  is  hat  they  want  to  return  the  country 
to  the  r  fpublican  form  of  government. 


Sonirorsliqi  BenefiU  for  Service- 
men—VII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  further  reference  to  benefits  to  service- 
men who  die  from  service-connected 
causes,  I  want  to  cite  as  an  example  today 
a  captain  with  7  years  of  service  and  who 
leaves  dependent  parents,  each  parent 
being  age  50. 

SuBvivoRSHip  Bekefpts  roR  Servicemen  Dy- 
ing From  Skrvick-Connectzs  Causes 

assumptions 

1.  Captain  U.S.  Army; 

2.  Age  25  at  death; 

3.  Death  was  service  connected; 

4.  Seven  years'  service  at  death; 

5.  Three  years  in  grade  at  death; 

6.  Base  pay  at  death  was  $558.60  a  month 
(assumed  average  monthly  wage  $400); 

7.  Left  dependent  parents,  each  age  50  (no 
Income  other  than  shown) ; 

8.  Left  no  widow  or  child; 

9.  Parents  live  out  their  expectations  of 
life  (mother,  27.7  years;  father,  23  years) . 


I 


Benefits 


Payee 

Paying 
agency 

Type  of  payment 

Payment 

period 
(months) 

Payment 
rate 

Benefits 

VA 

HEW 

Total 

Father..^ 

VA 

VA 

Disability  insnranee  eompensa- 
Uon. 

Social  security  (38  U.S. C.412(a)). 

"144 

132 
>132 

$55.00 

»0 
102.00 

$7,020 

i 

$13,464 

Total 

7,820 

13,464 

21,384 

VA 

VA 

Disability  insurance  eompensa- 

tiOD. 

Social  security  (38  U.8.C.  412(a)). 

Mother 

"144 

132 

•132 

55.00 

»0 

S3. 00 

102.00 

112.20 

7,020 

- 

1,848 

1 

13,464 
6,283 

Total 

0,768 

10, 747 

29,515 

Grand  total.. - 

17)688 

83,210 

50,899 

>  As  1  of  2  parents  to  a^e  62. 

>  Disability  insurance  com  pensation  tenninatad  be«Miss  eombined  social  security  of  both  i>arents,  which  is  income, 
exceed.s  $2,400  a  year  permitted  maximum. 

'  Social  security  as  1  of  2  parents  from  age  62. 
*  Rate  of  payment  as  sole  surTiving  parent. 


Hnraplirey:  Energetic  Backstop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  Hubert  Humphrey,  we  have  a  Vice 
President  who  works  harder  and  longer 
at  more  jobs  than  has  any  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  modem  times. 

As  we  all  know,  the  duties  of  this  oflBce 
are  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  the 
degree  of  trust  placed  in  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  the  President  himself.  It  Is 
obvious  that  President  Johnson  has  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Hubert  Hxtmphret. 


Vice  President  Humphrey's  duties  in- 
clude among  others:  presiding  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of 
the  Space  Committee,  conferring  with 
the  President,  keeping  abreast  of  all  the 
highly  classified  documents,  working 
with  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  sit- 
ting In  with  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. While  performing  these  duties,  he 
still  finds  time  for  numerous  other  ac- 
tivities. Just  one  example  would  be  the 
assistance  this  tireless  man  gives  Con- 
gressmen in  holding  community  devel- 
opment conferences  such  as  the  one  I 
myself  held  in  early  August. 

Recently  I  read  an  absorbing  article 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  about 
this  very  unique  man.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows: 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  7,  1965] 

Htimphhet:  ENTKornc  Backstop 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

Washington.— To    be    cloee   to    the    Vice 

president  fcMr  Just  an  hotir  or  two  is  enough  to 

discover  that  this  amazingly  energetic  man 

has  in  no  way  lost  the  spring  in  his  step. 

A  position  that  constrained  and  frus- 
trated many  a  predecessor  has  found  more 
than  a  match  in  Mr.  Humphrey. 

Completely  satisfying,  completely  satisfy- 
ing." he  was  describing  his  new  life  to  this 
reporter,  while,  almost  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  showing  us  how  a  Vice  President,  too, 
can  be  an  effective  force  In  helping  the  ad- 
ministration push  legislation  along. 

The  phone  was  buzzing.  Mr.  Humphrey 
was  talking  to  Congressmen,  using  all  of  his 
well-known  persuasive  powers  to  get  enough 
petition  signatures  to  wrest  the  Washington 
home-rule  bill  out  of  committee. 

SIGNATURX  ACQUntEO 

"My  role  Is  a  backstop  one,"  he  told  us. 
"when  it  comes  to  getting  votes  for  legisla- 
tion. The  leaders  in  both  houses  and  Larry 
O'Brien  carry  the  ball  on  this.  But  once  in 
a  while  they  call  on  me." 

Out  in  the  reception  room,  before  we  were 
ushered  Into  the  Humphrey  office,  the  tide 
of  legislative  battle  had  been  apparent. 

Said  one  secretary,  after  Mr.  Humphrey 
had  hung  up  from  a  call:  "The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  really  tickled.  He  got  that  Congress- 
man to  agree  to  sign." 

Said  another:  "Yes,  and  this  Is  one  who 
had  already  said  'No'  to  the  Speaker,  the 
Majority  Leader  and.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago, 
to  the  President  himself." 

Said  another:  "I  bet  the  Vice  President 
will  be  kidding  the  President  about  this 
one."  ^  ^ 

Now  in  with  Mr.  Humphhbt,  we  asked: 
What  of  the  pending  legislation?  Would 
the  Vice  President  make  an  assessment  of 
those  administration  bills  that  were  en- 
countering difficulty?  Quickly,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey gave  these  answers.  Indicating  first 
that  he  is  keeping  in  the  closest  touch  with 
Members  of  both  houses.  He  knows  where 
all  the  votes  are — or  where  they  are  burled: 

"Agriculture— We  will  come  out  of  this 
with  a  fairly  good  program.  There  wUl  be  a 
good  feed-grain  program,  redticing  the  feed- 
grain  surplus.  There  wlU  be  a  good  wheat 
program.  The  main  argtunent  Is  about  cot- 
ton. We  want  one-price  cotton.  This  one 
is  most  difficult.  But  we  will  come  out  all 
right." 

THE  VOTES  ARE  HERE 

"Immigration — We  have  got  this  one.  The 
long  struggle  to  get  rid  of  the  national- 
origins  limitations  now  Is  over.  When  the 
legislation  has  passed  you  will  find  that  the 
President  has  gotten  the  basic  elements  of 
his  bill." 

"Repeal  of  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley— It  Is  a 
difficult  one,  but  the  votes  are  here." 

"Home  rule  for  Washington,  D.C. — ^You 
can  see  that  we  are  going  to  get  this  dis- 
charge petition  through.  And.  out  of  the 
district  committee,  we  have  the  votes  to  win 
this  one." 

His  evaluation  of  the  legislative  session? 
"In  all  my  experience,"  Mr.  Humphrey  said, 
"this  has  been  the  most  productive."  Fur- 
ther, he  said  It  was  a  session  that  had  been 
marked  with  the  "least  amotint  of  bitter- 
ness '  of  any  he  had  known. 

DEALINGS   WITH    CONGRESS 

He  said  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  Mike  Mansfield,  John  McCormack,  and 
Carl  Albert  had  been  important  In  this  leg- 
islative achievement.  But  he  «dso  credited 
"Ev  DiRKSKN  and  Tommy  Kuchbl"  as  OOP 
Senators  who  played  Important  roles.  "They 
naturally  took  dUferent  position*  and  led 


partisan  batUes,"  he  said.    "But.  at  no  time 
were  they  ever  obetructlonistB. 

"But  it  really  was  the  climate  eatebllahed 
by  the  President."  he  said.  -Tb»  favocable 
climate  tor  this  legislation:  this  was  aU-lm- 
portant. 

"We  couldn't  have  gotten  It  all  through 
had  not  the  President  made  It  possible, 
through  his  dealings  with  various  elements 
in  our  society,  through  his  dealings  with 
Members  of  Congress." 

Here  Mr.  Humphrey  said  that  he  would 
like  to  challenge  those  who  describe  the 
President  as  one  who  leans  on  those  he  would 
like  to  do  his  bidding,  who  twists  arms  to 
get  people  to  agree  to  his  wishes. 

"I've  known  him  a  long  time,"  said  Mr. 
Humphrey,  "and  I've  never  seen  this. 

"Actually  the  President  pats  people  on 
the  back  when  they  do  a  good  Job.  He 
doesn't  use  the  'You-must-do-thls'  approach. 


We  Need  a  No.  2  President  To  Asalyn 
the  Programs  of  the  No.  1  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


^ 


or 


A    MAN    OP   DETAIL 

"He  knows  thatr  you  can't  tell  a  Senator 
he  must  do  sometlrfhg  or  other. 

"The  President,"  he  said,  "is  a  man  of 
meticulous  detaU  when  it  comes  to  legisla- 
tion.    He  knows  every  bill  and  what  is  going 

"The  President  spends  hundreds  of  hours 
in  building  a  friendly  environment  for  leg- 
islation. 

"Take  medicare.  The  President  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  with  leaders  In  Congress. 
He  eased  their  aw»rehenslons.  Now.  after 
the  bill  was  passed,  he  Is  working  to  ease  the 
apprehensions  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation." 

CLIMATE    STRESSED 

Further,  he  said,  the  President  has  a  keen 
sense  of  anUcipatlng  where  opposition  might 
develop— and  he  moves  In  quickly,  but  In  a 
quiet,  friendly  way,  to  prevent  this  from 
hapi>ening. 

He  said  that  the  President  had  done  this 
with  the  business  community  on  certain  leg- 
islation. 

"It  doesnt  take  much  for  us  to  lose  our 
majority  In  the  Senate,"  Mr.  Humphrey 
said.  Here  he  praised  Senator  Mansfield's 
skill  in  keeping  this  a  wcwklng  majority.  But 
he  again  talked  of  the  lmp<wtance  of  the 
friendly  climate  maintained  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the 

Of  his  own  busy  days,  the  Vice  President 
said:  "I  don't  think  my  staff  in  the  White 
House  has  any  idea  what  goes  on  over  here 
In  the  Capitol — how  many  people  I  see,  how 
much  I  have  to  do. 

"Every  day  I  see  from  10  to  50  Members 
of  Congress.  Just  yesterday  I  kept  count 
and  I  saw  38  Members  of  Congress." 

He  said  this  was  all  on  top  of  conferring 
with  the  President,  keeping  abreast  of  all 
the  highly  classified  documents,  WOTklng 
with  members  of  the  Cabinet,  presiding  in 
the  Senate,  being  chairman  of  the  Space 
Committee,  and  sitting  In  with  the  National 
Security  Council.    And  seeing  visitors. 


I  REALLY  MEAN  IT 

"I  like  being  Vice  President,"  he  said. 
"People  will  say,  'You  talk  this  way'— but  I 
really  mean  It.  I  enjoy  my  work.  There  Is  an 
extra  plwisure  In  conferring  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  being  with  the  President." 

What   of   the   next   legislative   session? 

"I  feel  that  next  year  we  must  refine  and 
improve  the  legislation  we  have  Just  passed— 
wherever  this  is  needed.  Also  we  need  to 
tool  up  the  Government— the  executive 
branch— to  carry  out  the  assignments  of 
these  new  programs. 

"We  need  good  people,  many  more  good 
people,  to  carry  out  these  assignments. 

"We   must   have   better   management. 

"These  programs  wUl  cost  a  lot  more 
nioaey- yet  they  cannot  go  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  The  President  la  hot  as  a  plstrt 
on   this,   on   holding  down  the  spending. 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  that  Congress  took  a  sabbatical 
leave  to  catch  its  breath  and  reflect  on 
some  of  its  decisions  of  the  last  8  months. 
I  realize  that  President  Johnson  wants 
to  take  advantage  of  his  unusually  large 
2-to-l  majorities  in  both  branches 
of  Congress  and  cram  through  as  many 
items  of  his  Great  Society  program  as 
possible. 

Eric  Sevareid,  the  columnist,  even 
speculates  on  the  need  of  two  Presi- 
dents— one  to  weigh  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  other.  Mr.  Sevareld's  in- 
teresting observations  appeared  under 
the  heading  "Time  for  a  Pause  To  Re- 
fl3Ct"  and  follows: 

Time  for  a  Pause  To  Reflect 
(By  Eric  Sevareid)  "^ 
The  American  political  capital  Is  in  dire 
need  of  the  pause  that  reflects,  even  If  it 
does  not  refresh.  That  la  the  Immediate 
impression  of  this  itinerant  writer,  now  re- 
turned to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

There  is  a  breathlessneas  about  people 
here.  In  and  around  Government,  and  I  do 
not  mean  a  sense  of  excitement;  I  mean 
that  they  are  out  of  breath,  "nils  is  not  the 
dog  days  syndrome  we  used  to  know  In 
Washington,  not  the  tag-end-of -summer  let- 
down and  lethargy.  This  time,  people  are 
Intellectxially  exhausted,  but  don't  know  It. 
They  are  not  aUowed  to  feel  It,  because  events 
and  the  President  won't  let  tbem.  Even 
God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and  since  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  think  that  He 
got  tired,  one  has  to  assume.  He  paused  to 
reflect  on  what  He  had  done. 

For  the  first  time  this  reporter  begins  to 
see  the  need  for  a  No.  a  President.  The 
No.  1  President  can  think  up  the  new  legis- 
lation, get  It  passed  and  announce  his  vic- 
tories as  each  act  of  Congress  crosses  the 
final  tape. 

The  No.  2  President  would  be  assigned  to 
think  about  the  whole  as  well  as  about  ttie 
parts.  He  would  consider  medicare,  the  ele- 
mentary and  higher  education  bills,  the  war 
on  poverty,  the  role  of  the  new  Cabinet  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  home  rule,  immigration, 
the  various  special  appropriations  for  de- 
fense, the  space  race,  the  expanding  Vietnam 
war.  He  would  smalyze  all  this  and  then  tell 
us  which  programs  may  work,  which  may  not. 
where  the  staffs  are  coming  frran  and  their 
quality,  what  the  costs  are  likely  to  be  and 
how  they  are  to  be  met,  and  In  general  what 
the  United  States  wiU  look  and  feel  like  5 
and  10  years  from  now  after  this  prodigious 
mass  of  laws  and  regulations  and  money  has 
been  fed  into  the  main  arteries  of  the 
American  society. 

We  know  a  number  of  Congressmen  who 
would  be  very  grateful  to  learn  what  they 
have  really  done  this  year  and  at  least  one 
columnist  who  would  kiss  the  boots  of  No.  2 
In  weeping  relief. 

One  reason  this  returned  traveler  thinks 
that  even  bright  people  here  are  InteUectually 
stunned  and  glassy  eyed  is  taie  simple  fact 
that  they  dont  talk  around  the  dinner  table 
about  these   Herculean  acts  of  legislation. 
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Theodore  Sorenson,  so  the  press  reports, 
left  the  White  House  with  copies  of  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor's  confidential  reports  to  Ken- 
nedy, with  copies  of  Khrushchev-Kennedy 
correspondence  that  was  never  published, 
and  used  these  files  for  his  book.  Perhaps 
this  Is  legal,  but  is  It  proper?  Somehow, 
the  whole  issue  must  be  clarified  and  a 
standard  set — something  else  this  capital 
might  reflect  upon  If  it  is  ever  given  a  pause 
for  reflection. 


SuryiTorthip  Benefits  for  Service- 
-VIII 
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left  high  office  declining  to  take 
any  files  save,  I  assusoe,  those  of 

and  personal  nature.  All  the 
felt,   were   the   property   of   the 

and  the  taxpayers  they  served. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  several  days  now  I  have  offered  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  exam- 
ples of  benefits  to  servicemen  dying  from 
service -connected  causes  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere.  I  want  to  offer  the  example 
today  of  a  captain  who  has  served  7 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  who 
leaves  a  widow,  age  27,  and  two  children, 
ages  1  and  3 : 

SUSVrVORSHIP        BENQTrS        FOR        SSIVICEICXM 

Dying  Prom  SimviCE-CoNNECTED  Causes 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Captain,  U.S.  Army; 

2.  Age  25  at  death; 

3.  Death  was  service  connected; 

4.  Seven  years'  service  at  death; 

5.  Three  years  in  grade  at  death; 

6.  Average  earnings  $658.60  a  month  (base 
pay); 

7.  Left  a  widow,  age  25,  and  two  children, 
ages  1  and  3; 

8.  Widow  lives  out  her  expectation  of  life 
(50.8  years) ; 

9.  Children  receive  maximum  number  of 
payments; 

10.  Widow  does  not  remarry. 
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Head  Start  and  Teachinf  Jobs 


XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Hi)N.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF   TiZAS 

IN  THE   JOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedi  esday.  September  15, 1965 

Mr.  CA  3ELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  two  sub- 
jects of  great  interest  to  the  Nation  as 


well  as  to  my  community  have  been 
dealt  with  recently  by  the  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  submit  these 
fine  editorials  for  the  Record  in  order 
that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
wisdom: 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Aug.  31,  1965] 

A  CHnj>'s  Start 

Operation  Head  Start  has  generally  been 
the  best  accepted  and  most  effective  of  the 


war  on  poverty  programs  and  Its  quick  suc- 
cess has  apparently  given  It  well  deserved 
new  life. 

Congress  has  yet  to  vote  the  funds  to  make 
Operation  Head  Start  a  year-round  project, 
but  the  lawmakers  are  expected  to  do  so  be- 
fore they  adjourn.  Head  Start  officials  are 
already  working  with  plans  Involving  con- 
tinued operation. 

Preschoolers  are  Innocent  victims  of  pov- 
erty. The  Head  Start  program,  which  in- 
cluded around  600,000  children  this  summer. 
Is  designed  to  put  the  children  of  poverty  on 
a  more  equal  footing  with  other  children  as 
they  start  school — and.  In  a  sense,  life.  Ex- 
IJerts  agree  this  is  the  best  way,  perhaps  the 
only  way,  to  break  the  cycle  of  generation 
after  generation  living  in  hopeless  poverty. 
We  can  make  a  more  real  contribution  in 
the  fight  on  poverty  by  making  siu-e  the  chil- 
dren have  a  chance,  a  real  chance,  to  escape 
than  by  any  other  means. 

[Pl-om  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Sept.  5,  1965] 
Teaching  Jobs 

Desegregation  of  schools  has  not  brought 
about  widespread  unemployment  of  Negro 
schoolteachers  as  was  feared — that  is,  not 
yet. 

Almost  all  of  the  Negro  teachers  displaced 
by  integration  within  Texas  school  districts 
have  found  employment,  although  many 
have  had  to  relocate  to  find  new  school  Jobs, 
some  even  having  to  leave  the  State.  Many 
staying  in  Texas  have  found  Jobs  in  school 
districts,  such  as  Houston  and  Dallas,  which 
stiU  operate  extensive  dual  school  systems. 
This  Is  all  to  come  to  an  end,  of  course,  by 
1967,  and  that  Is  when  many  Negro  teachers 
will  face  the  greatest  possibility  of  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  requires  that 
faculties  as  well  as  student  bodies  be  Inte- 
grated. This  will  mean  many  Negro  teachers 
will  have  the  chance  to  be  retained  In  their 
present  school  districts.  Teaching  Jobs 
should  be  based  on  qualiflcation,  as  is  now 
required  by  law,  not  race.  The  unemploy- 
ment problem  should  be  among  the  less- 
qualified  teachers — ^not  among  a  minority 
group. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LVII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    AUIBAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  foimdation  stone  for  the  fu- 
ture of  any  State,  or  any  nation,  is  the 
education  of  its  young  people.  In  Ala- 
bama we  are  making  a  major  effort,  not 
simply  for  adequate  education  standards, 
but  for  true  excellence  in  all  fields  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  article 
highlighting  this  State  effort.  It  appears 
in  a  supplement  of  the  Birmingiiam 
News  dated  August  22,  1965. 

In  the  Pursott  of  Excellence 

Dynamic  Frank  Anthony  Rose,  one  of  the 
strongest  educators  in  America,  frequently 
observes  about  the  Nation's  space  program: 
"I'm  not  as  concerned  about  tis  getting  a 
man  on  the  moon  as  I  am  about  the  kind 
of  man  we  put  there." 

And  Alabama — producer  of  moon  rocket 
boosters — agrees  totally  with  what  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama  Is  talking 
about. 

It's  education. 
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Youngsters,  If  you  please,  like  yours  or 
those  next  door:  The  hesitant  first-grader, 
for  whom  the  world  aeems  maoamoth;  a 
brash  teenager,  trying  to  whittle  It  down  to 
hiB  size;  the  mature  college  senior,  who  at 
last  begins  to  see,  yes  the  smallness,  but 
complexity  of  this  world. 

In  Alabama  they  are  Introduced  to  and 
gviided  through  an  educational  career  which 
emphasizes  the  kind  of  person  which  emerges 
not  the  fact  that  he  is  Just  another  student. 
It  begins  in  the  first  grade,  for  six  Ala- 
bama elementary  schools  hold  accreditation 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  and  more  are  Joining  the  trend.  The 
training  continues  through  the  upper  grades, 
where  481  of  543  public  high  schools  have 
met  the  rigid  accreditation  standards  of 
either  the  State  or  southern  association. 

Finally,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Alabama's 
three  universities,  twenty-one  4-year  colleges 
and  twelve  Junior  colleges  to  mold  the  final 
product  and  ready  him  for  the  future.  And 
because  too  many  yotmg  people  were  being 
turned  away  from  the  full  places  of  higher 
learning,  27  more  Junior  colleges  and  trade 
schools  win  be  operating  within  the  year 
throughout  the  State. 

Prom  America's  sixth  busiest  port  of 
Mobile  to  the  rocket  test  stands  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  Alabamlans  recognize  what 
Dr.  Rose  calls  a  new  age  of  scientific  revolu- 
tion, and  which  he  unhesitatingly  predicts 
will  spawn  "the  darndest  economic  develop- 
ment in  this  State  you've  ever  seen  in  your 
life." 

And  Alabamlans  are  paying  the  price  to 
educate  their  children  for  it.  Some  com- 
plain the  cost  is  too  high.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  see  it  as  an  Investment 
which  surpasses  or  equals  any  other  South- 
ern State. 

The  legislature  has  approved  a  $459  million 
education  appropriation  bill  for  1965-66  and 
1966-67 — the  greatest  In  Alabama  history. 
Thus,  during  the  four-year  term  of  Governor 
George  Wallace,  ending  In  1966,  taxpayers 
will  have  spent  $885.8  million  for  their 
schools,  an  Increase  of  nearly  50  percent  over 
the  previous  4  years. 

Teachers  are  assured  of  quality  salaries  and 
morale  Is  high.  Teacher-graduates  are  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  remain  in  Alabama.  In 
Birmingham  a  new  teacher  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  will  have  a  starting  salary  of  $4,527 
next  term — highest  of  any  12-grade  system 
in  the  State.  If  she  holds  a  master's  degree 
she  will  earn  $5,095.  And  the  Alabama 
Education  Association  estimates  the  average 
teacher  will  be  paid  more  than  $5,000  next 
year. 

When  school  starts  next  month,  free  text- 
books will  be  given  to  every  child,  first 
through  12th  grade.  This  is  another  new 
State  program,  costing  $10 '/a  million. 

Grades  7  to  12  have  a  new  course  of  study, 
designed  to  develop  "the  best  learning  pos- 
sible." 

Sleek,  expanded  school  plants  will  rise  in 
all  67  counties,  built  with  a  new  $116  million 
State  bond  Issue.  And  with  Federal  match- 
ing money  universities  and  colleges  will  be 
able  to  construct  facilities  far  beyond  their 
original  State  allotments.  For  example,  the 
huge  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center 
at  Birmingham  received  $9  8  million.  But 
it  expects  to  total  (28  million  in  new  build- 
ings. 

Eleven  Junior  colleges  and  13  trade  schools 
are  either  under  construction  or  on  the 
drawing  boards.  They  will  all  be  operating 
by  September  1966  bringing  at  least  2  years 
of  college — all  many  yovmgsters  need — within 
reach  of  every  Alabama  boy  and  girl.  Tui- 
tion will  average  $15  a  month  and  State-run 
buses  will  carry  the  students  from  and  back 
home. 

A  new  State  university— the  University  of 
South  Alabama — ia  open  and  already  expand- 
ing at  Mobile  in  its  second  year. 


Auburn  UnlvMislty  is  awaiting  a  new  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Harry  M.  PhUpott,  September  1. 
with  expectattoiDs  of  slgnlflcant  growth  aca- 
demically and  pbjwUsaiij. 

Dr.  Phllpott,  formerly  Tlce  president  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  described  his  Im- 
pression of  Alabama  In  these  words:  "A  con- 
structive sense  of  progress  can  be  felt  by 
even  the  casual  visitor." 

The  University  of  Alabama  has  announced 
a  $75  mUllon,  10-year  progrtim  to  develop 
complete  campijses  at  Birmingham  and 
HuntsvIUe,  as  well  as  modernize  and  enlarge 
its  main  campus  at  Tuscaloosa.  By  1975  the 
university  expects  to  have  15,000  on  its  main 
campus,  6.000  f\ill-tlme  students  in  Birming- 
ham, and  5,000  in  HuntsvIUe.  Other  exten- 
sion centers — at  Montgomery,  Gadsden. 
Selma,  and  Dothan — will  continue  offering 
coin-ses  for  credit  and  noncredlt. 

The  university's  unique  Research  Institute 
at  HuntsvIUe.  located  only  minutes  away 
from  the  Army  Missile  Command  and  Mar- 
shaU  Space  Flight  Center,  Is  achieving  re- 
search briUlance  in  the  aerospace  and  mis- 
sUe-related  physical  engineering  sciences. 
It,  too,  was  built  with  a  $3  mUllon  State  bond 
issue  voted  by  taxpayers  in  1961.  The  Insti- 
tute was  occupied  In  June  1964. 

The  Alabama  Education  Association  School 
Joiurnal  editorialized  In  Its  May  Issue,  last  of 
the  school  term,  that  the  State's  achieve- 
ments "wiU  make  education  history"  and 
reflect  "confidence  and  support  of  public 
education  In  Alabama." 

"These  contributions  to  the  cause  of  better 
schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  continuing  pub- 
lic support  and  intensive  effort  on  the  part 
of  many  individuals,"  the  Journal  stated. 

It  also  pointed  out,  in  keeping  with  Dr. 
Rose's  philosophy,  that  education  has  "two 
major  responsibilities:  To  make  sure  im- 
provements are  made,  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  In  all  levels  of  education  and  to 
start  a  program  to  create  an  awareness  of  the 
unfilled  needs  of  education." 

Within  the  framework  of  Alabama's  36 
institutions  of  higher  education,  7  are 
united  in  a  strong  organization  exempUfyIng 
the  concern  business  and  industry  must  have 
for  education. 

The  organization  Is  called  the  Alabama  As- 
sociation of  Independent  Colleges.  Its  mem- 
bers are  Athens  College,  Birmingham- 
Southern,  Howard,  Huntingdon,  Judson,  St. 
Bernard,  and  Spring  HUl — all  private,  small, 
church-related  institutions.  Howard  has  the 
greatest  enrollment — about  2.000. 

AAIC  has  a  board  of  governors  of  22  busi- 
nesses and  industrial  leaders  who  solicit  fi- 
nancial support  for  higher  education  from 
industry  and  business.  In  1961-63  the  asso- 
ciation had  the  greatest  growth  rate,  finan- 
ciallv,  of  any  association  of  comparable  size 
in  tlic  Nation.  President  of  the  board  is  Sid- 
ney W.  Smyer,  Sr..  Birmingham  real  estate 
executive.  E.  Ward  Faulk,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Mobile  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  William  E.  Hood,  president  of  In- 
dustrial Paint  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Birming- 
ham, secretary. 

The  president  of  the  association.  Dr.  Virgil 
McCain  of  Athens,  has  reorganized  his  insti- 
tution in  the  northern  section  of  the  State, 
employing  educational  Ideas  revolutionary 
in  the  South. 

Athens,  in  effect,  is  surveying  higher  edu- 
cation through  the  shrewd  eyes  of  today's 
businessman:  Trim  the  fat,  fully  use  every 
facility  and  all  manpower,  get  a  nickels 
worth  for  every  nickel  spent. 

The  curriculum  is  being  streamlined,  class- 
roon\s  utilized  every  day  and  four  nights  of 
every  week  and  sometimes  on  Saturdays.  The 
trimester  system,  and  team  teaching  has 
been  adopted.  The  extensive  changes  are  be- 
ing patterned  after  Parsons  College  in  Pair- 
field,  Iowa,  which  has  oome  back  from  near 
bankruptcy  several  years  ago  to  amasing 
growth,  by  employing  corporate  methods. 


SnornvoruB  physical  and  academic  (dianges 
are  freshening  the  face  of  hiindreds  of  other 
campuses  thitmghout  Alabama — from  pubUc 
and  parochial  sdiools  up  to  higher  education. 
As  examples: 

Birmingham  in  May  completed  a  $1  mUlion 
board  of  education  buUdlng.  The  Mountain 
Brook  school  system,  in  south  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, has  built  a  $700,000  elementary  school, 
which  Incltides  a  unique  learning  center  in 
its  two  circular  buUdlngs  and  one  rectan|^- 
lar  building — the  Jefferson  County  school 
sjrstem,  through  this  school  year,  has  spent 
nearly  $7.3  million  for  394  classrooms — 
HvuitsviUe  is  averaging  3  new  classrooms 
a  week  to  keep  pace  with  its  growth  and  has 
not  had  double  sessions. 

Howard  College,  In  Its  program  for  the  six- 
tiee  for  development,  has  built  four  dormi- 
tories. 

The  University  and  Auburn  carry  on  in- 
dustrial research  for  Industry  not  only  in 
space  sciences  but  In  the  health  sciences  and 
In  business  and  economic  problems. 

The  university,  in  cooperation  with  NASA, 
hopes  to  establish  an  Institute  at  Tuscaloosa 
for  the  poupose  of  transferring  aerospace 
technology  to  Industry.  It  would  be  the  only 
one  In  the  South. 

"The  potential  benefits  to  the  State's  econ- 
omy, the  university's  research  and  instruc- 
tional program,  and  private  research  Insti- 
tutions of  the  State  are  tremendous."  Dr. 
Rose  said. 

First  Interconnected,  exclusively  educa- 
tional television  network  In  the  world  Is  lo- 
cated  in  Alabama. 

From  a  modest,  two -station  start  10  years 
ago  last  AprU,  Alabama's  ETV  moved  from 
exclusively  evening  programing  to  the  class- 
rooms  in   1957. 

Last  Spring,  375,000  student  viewers  In  800 
Alabama  public  schools  watched  in-school 
tele-courses.  Well  ahead  of  ETV  In  many 
other  areas  of  the  Nation,  Alabama  programs 
come  80  percent  live  from  studios  at  Au- 
burn University,  University  of  Alabama  and 
a  Birmingham  studio  maintained  by  Jef- 
ferson County's  six  public  school  systems. 

When  present  expansion  now  In  process — 
Including  a  new  ETV  outlet  at  Himtsville 
this  fall — Is  completed.  AETV  wUl  cover  93 
percent  of  the  State's  population. 

Dr.  Rose,  for  Instance,  personally  recruits 
industry  on  trips  several  times  a  year. 
"Any  potential  Industry  wants  to  know  the 
attitude  of  higher  education,"  he  said. 
"We'll  do  anything  in  the  world  to  help 
them:  Research,  overall  development  and  ed- 
ucation  of   employees." 

The  university  hosts  a  variety  of  confer- 
ences annually  in  such  fields  as  banking, 
management,  computer  science,  transporta- 
tion, business  methods  and  whatever  else  is 
needed.  It  brings  in  topflight  nationally 
known   speakers. 

"We  feel  the  university  has  these  fields  to 
serve,  "  said  Dr.  Rose:  "First,  ftxstructional; 
second,  research;  third,  services.  We  spend 
millions  to  give  employees  every  opportunity 
for   industrial   advancement." 

Dr.  PhUpott  would  direct  attention  to  the 
work  of  Aubiu-n'E  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Experiment   Station. 

"The  former  offers  assistance  to  all  forms 
of  agri-business — production.  processing 
and  marketing.  The  latter  group  of  experts 
is  avaUable  to  existing  and  new  Industry,  as- 
sisting in  the  solution  of  problems  and  the 
development   of  new  products. 

Establishment  of  a  school  of  conunerce  at 
Auburn  "will  enhance  the  quality  and  mag- 
nitude of  Auburns  service  to  the  business 
community  of  the  State."  he  said.  The 
University  of  Alabama  school  of  commerce 
and  business  administration  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  Harvard  College  dean  as  "one 
of  the  best  three  or  four  in  the  United 
States." 
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presidents  of  both  xiniversiUes  aptly 

up  the  Inseparable  links  between 

and  Indiutrlal  growth,  which  will 

stronger    as    Alabama's    people, 

1 1mber,  and  other  natural  resources 

concluded  his  annual  board  of 
meeting  in  May  with  the  statement: 
wen  a  good  year  and  more  than  ever 
▼lew  our  hcH-lzons  as  unlimited." 
support    their    vast    educational    Im- 
provem<  nts  Alabamians  levied  an  additional 
I  ales  tax  upon  themselves  beginning 
1,  1964,  and  a  beer  tax  of  2  cents  a 
Hi  finance  their  Junior  colleges  and 


from  many  sources  pay  for  public 

In  the  State — mainly  the  sales  tax 

per  $1,  Income  tax,  tobacco  tax, 

3-miU  statewide  ad  valorem  tax  and 

Receipts  for  education  in  1963-64 

1210  million. 

lyaton  taxes  Itself  locally  for  schools, 
than   others.     An   extra   penny 
has  been  passed  In  several  cities; 
voted  an  extra  5  mills  of  prop- 
In  nearly  every  Instance,  where 
Job  to  be  done,  Alabama  voters  have 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  JOHN  L  McMlLUN 

or   SOTTTH    CABOUNA 

IN  TrfE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wi  dnesday,  September  15, 1965 


Mr. 


In  the 


SdcMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Membe  -s  of  the  House,  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  Re(  ord^  an  editorial  which  appeared 

Florence   (S.C.)    Morning  News, 


daily  pj  per,  on  the  subject  of  home  rule. 

You  irtll  note  this  editorial  correctly 
states  t  le  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  reason  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  WBS  created.  There  is  no  other 
city  in  t  tie  United  States  that  was  created 
for  a  ipecial  purpose  and  I  hope  the 
Membe  -s  of  Congress  will  take  this  un- 
der coi  isideration  when  they  vote  on 
home  r  ile  legislation. 

The  1  rtlcle  follows: 
(Prcwn   jhe  Florence    (S.C.)    Morning  News, 
Sept.  2,  1965] 
^  (Tashincton  and  Home  Rule 
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rule  for  Washington.  D.C.,  a  peren- 
sulfject.  Is  now  sharply   to  the   front 
heavy  pressure  from  proponents 
rule. 

interest  to  Pee  Dee  residents  Is 

District    Congressman   John   L. 

,  as  chairman  of  the  House  District 

Committee,  is,  in  effect,  mayor 
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of  Columbia  was  carved  out  of 

miles  of  swampland  as  a  location 

l^atlon's  Federal  agencies.  Including 

e  House  and  the  Capitol. 

the  first  city  ever  to  be  conceived, 

id   raised   as   the   capital    city   of   a 

nation  with  no  other  reason  for  its 


time  of  Its  birth.  It  was  divorced 

political    pressures     by    being 

on  land  ceded  from  the  adjoining 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
Congress  the  right  to  legislate  tor 
of  the  Nation."    Regardless  of  the 
government    by    local    people.    Its 
Qfllclala,  whether  they  be  commls- 
a  Governor  or  a  mayor,  can  regu- 


late  only  imder   the   overriding    legislative 
control  of  Congress. 

The  dty  has  now  grown  to  about  a  million 
peculation  who  have  no  suffrage  in  the 
election  of  District  officials.  A  majority  <rf 
this  population  Is  Negro. 

On  five  different  occasions  since  1802,  a 
measure  of  home  rule  has  been  applied.  The 
latest  change  came  in  1878  with  the  existing 
three  oommissioner  form  of  government. 

Home  rule  bills  now  before  Congress  would 
establish  a  separate  local  administration  to 
govern  District  affairs  acting  separately 
from  Congress. 

Heavy  pressiu-es  are  l>eing  exerted  by  civil 
rights  organizations  for  Congress  to  author- 
ize a  locally  elected  administration. 

The  pressiu-es  Include  a  threat  by  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  to  lead  a  massive  march 
on  Washington  unless  Congress  bows  to  the 
home  rule  demand. 

Washington's  Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade, 
long  experienced  in  District  budget  and  leg- 
islative matters,  opposes  home  rule  on  the 
grounds  of  fiscal  realities. 

These  Include  ownership  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  43.1  percent  of  the  District's 
taxable  property,  representing  total  taxable 
exemptions  of  54.2  percent.  The  Federal 
Government,  the  District's  major  business, 
pajrs  no  income  tax,  sales  tax,  personal  prop- 
erty, or  real  estate  tax. 

Under  the  proposed  bills.  Congress  would 
not  adopt  District  budgets  and,  presiunably, 
the  District  would  become  more  dependent 
on  local  taxes. 

Should  home  rule  be  granted,  the  very 
complicated  problems  confronting  elected 
city  officials  woiild  set  the  stage  for  fiscal 
chaos,  unless  a  reasonable  but  unlikely  for- 
mula were  approved  for  an  automatic  Federal 
I>ayment. 

It's  a  problem  with  roots  deep  in  history 
and  experience.  If  Congress  abandons  rea- 
sons and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  civil  rights 
groups  In  a  sixth  experiment  with  home  rxile 
In  Washington,  It  will  invite  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  pressiire  group  legislation. 

Home  rule,  under  present  conditions,  may 
be  a  desirable  development  for  Washlngton- 
lans.  Certainly,  the  city's  unenviable  crime 
record  suggests  that  some  changes  should 
be  made. 

But  if  home  rule  is  adopted,  it  should  come 
only  after  the  best  minds  have  determined 
that  the  city's  best  interest  will  be  served 
by  it,  and  not  out  of  fear  that  Dr.  King  will 
mount  a  march. 


The  Phony  Cry  of  Police  Brutality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  written  of  recent  date 
about  police  brutality  that  I  am  sure  a 
recent  decision  by  Judge  Norman  Elklng- 
ton  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  of  Interest  in  this  field. 

The  opinion  of  the  judge  was  published 
In  the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Chico  Enterprise-Record  of  Chico, 
Calif.,  on  Friday,  September  3 : 

The  Phont  Cry  or  "Police  Brutality" 

One  of  the  most  odious  byproducts  of  the 
acceleration  of  civil  rights  activities  and 
mass  demonstrations  of  civil  disobedience 
has  been  the  ever-present  charge  of  "police 
brutality"    by   activists   and   demonstrators. 


Groups  of  students,  ministers  and  other 
civil  rights  malcontents  time  and  again  tres- 
pass on  private  property  to  conduct  slt-iru. 
After  refusing  police  requests  to  depart,  the 
demonstrators  are  carried  from  the  premises. 
In  unison,  they  shout  "Police  brutality." 

Police  officers  seek  to  make  a  routine  arrest 
in  a  metropolitan  neighborhood.  If  the  cul- 
prit happens  to  be  colored,  a  crowd  gathers 
and  Impedes  the  arresting  officers,  shouting 
"Police  brutality." 

The  fad  has  spread  until,  in  many  metro- 
politan areas,  the  charge  of  "police  tirutal- 
Ity"  almost  automatically  accompanies  the 
arrest  of  any  colored  person,  no  matter  what 
the  charge. 

The  fad  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
overly  sympathetic  actions  of  Federal  agen. 
cies.  acting  on  the  lead  of  a  White  House 
administration  which  is  baldly  and  un- 
ashamedly dedicated  to  the  use  of  any  and 
every  gimmick  to  woo  the  colored  vote. 

But  in  San  Francisco  this  week,  a  superior 
court  judge  summoned  the  courage  to  call 
the  Federal  Government  to  task  for  its  part 
in  a  particularly  smelly  case  of  "police  bru- 
tality."   It  Lb  about  time. 

The  eloquent  statement  set  forth  by  Judge 
Norman  Elklngton  merits  the  attention  of 
all  Americans.    We  print  It  verbatim  below: 

The  defendant,  Leonard  Thompson,  who 
has  Just  been  sentenced,  was  convicted  in 
1942  of  assault  with  intent  to  commit  mur- 
der. He  had  stabbed  a  policeman.  He  was 
sentenced  to  prison.  In  San  Francisco  a  few 
years  later,  he  was  convicted  of  armed  rob- 
bery of  the  municipal  railway  office.  With 
guns  and  knives  he  and  others  took  $4,000 
from  a  terrified  cashier. 

In  Los  Angeles  In  1952  he  was  charged 
with  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  murder, 
robbery,  and  burglary.  The  assault  con- 
cerned another  attack  on  a  peace  officer. 
Thompson  was  again  sent  to  prison.  In  pris- 
on he  was  Involved  in  a  riot  and  was  shot 
while  attacking  a  guard. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  his  arrests.  In  my 
more  than  20  years  of  contact  with  criminal 
law  enforcement,  I  have  not  seen  jfc  more 
vicious  criminal. 

He  was  paroled  in  March  of  this  year  after 
serving  more  than  14  years  for  the  Los  An- 
geles offense. 

Two  months  later  Thompson,  with  another, 
while  armed  with  a  loaded  automatic  and  a 
knife,  invaded  a  private  residence  In  San 
Francisco.  He  terrorized  the  family,  and  for 
purposes  of  robbery,  kidnaped  a  female  mem- 
ber. Under  threats  of  death  he  robbed  the 
other  occupants.  The  robbers  fled  with  their 
loot. 

The  police  were  called.  Among  others. 
Officer  Arthur  Gerrans  and  OflVcer  Herman 
Clark,  partners  In  a  police  car,  were  directed 
to  the  scene.  Being  advised  as  to  the  prob- 
able whereabouts  of  the  robbers,  they  left 
the  car  and  individually  c<Hiunenced  their 
searches.  They  knew  that  the  robbers  were 
heavily  armed.  They  Jumped  fences  and 
hedges  and  with  flashlights  searched  the 
bushes  of  the  neighborhood. 

Officer  Gerrans  found  Thompson,  who  im- 
mediately q>rang  upon  the  officer  with  a 
knife,  razor  sharp,  and  with  a  blade  about 
four  Inches  long.  Officer  Gerrans  could  have 
shot  Thompson  but  instead  chose  to  disarm 
him.  Officer  Clark,  bearing  the  struggle. 
Jumped  a  fence  and  came  to  bis  partner's 
assistance.  Together,  over  tremendous  re- 
sistance, they  disarmed  and  handcuffed 
ThCMnpson. 

As  the  facts  of  this  case  developed  at*the 
trial,  I  felt  a  profound  sense  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  these  consclentiotis  and  cou- 
rageous officers.  I  felt  that  San  Francisco,  and 
the  cause  of  good  law  enforcement  every- 
where, should  be  grateful  for  the  services  of^ 
policemen  such  as  these. 

A  few  dajrs  later  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
Officers  Clark  and  Gerrans,  in  the  name  of 
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gome  clvU  rights  act.  were  imder  Invostt- 
gatlon  tea  alleged  iMrutaUty  In  the  arreat  at 
Thompson. 

On  the  unsupported  ocanplaint  of  Thomp- 
gon,  the  VS.  Department  of  Justice  bad  or- 
dered an  investigation.  Agents  of  that  De- 
partment grlUed  the  officers  about  this  and 
oUaer  cases.  They  demanded  to  see  their  per- 
sonnel flies  and  questioned  their  superior 
officers.  Report  was  made  to  Waahlngton, 
apparently  that  the  complaint  was  without 
merit.  The  agents  returned  stating  that 
they  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  raxat 
thorough  inquiry  into  Thompson's  charges. 
The  investigation  continued  and  probably 
still  does.  The  officers  in  question  have  been 
intimidated,  humiliated,  and  degraded  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Following  his  arrest  Thompson  had  made 
the  common  complaint  of  police  brutality. 
He  said  be  was  hit  on  the  nose  and  ear.  He 
pointed  to  a  quarter-inch-long  laceration  of 
his  scalp.  Principally  he  complained  of  dis- 
tressing injiirles  to  his  upper  chest  and  left 
arm  and  hand. 

These  complaints  were  apparently  taken 
at  face  value  and  triggered  the  investigation. 
A  quick  look  at  the  records  and  X-rays  of 
tiie  dty  hOBpital  to  which  he  was  taken 
would  have  disclosed  the  cause  of  his  princi- 
pal complaints.  The  sore  head  aiui  arm  and 
chest  related  not  to  his  arrest,  but  instead  to 
old  metallic  fragments  remaining  from  bul- 
let woimda  Suffered  by  him  earlier  In  his 
criminal  career. 

I  am  sure  that  Thompaon  was  not  handled 
gently  by  the  officers.  To  have  done  ao  under 
the  clroimistances  would  have  been  both 
luicldal  and  ridiculous. 

How  should  a  pollceinan  disarm  a  desper- 
ate criminal  coming  at  him  with  a  knife? 
Are  theire  some  sporting  rules  that  he  must 
follow,  such  as  aUowing  the  assailant  to 
draw  flrsrt  blood?  Should  he  give  no  thought 
to  his  own  safety  and  to  the  future  welfare 
of  his  wife  and  children?  Must  he  in  some 
vague  way,  at  the  clear  risk  of  death  or  great 
bodily  injury  to  himself,  contrive  to  obtain 
the  knife  without  hurting  his  assailant? 
The  law  says  he  may,  and  commonsense  says 
he  shovild,  use  -all  force  necessary  to  resist 
the  attack  and  to  make  the  arrest.  But 
someone  in  the  Department  of  Jtiartlce  ap- 
parently thinks  otherwise. 

These  men  might  very  well  have  taken  the 
safe  route.  They  could  have  remained  in 
their  car,  driven  around  the  area,  and  later 
reported  no  success  In  finding  the  culprits. 
That  way  no  harm  could  have  come  to  them, 
their  records  would  not  be  tainted  by  an 
FBI  investigation,  and  Thompson  would  be 
free  to  continue  his  criminal  career.  ITils 
Is  the  sort  of  police  conduct  that  can  only  be 
encouraged  by  orders  from  Washington  such 
as  were  given  In  this  case. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Justice  mlgbt 
do  better  than  himibllng  brave  and  faithful 
police  officers  every  time.  With  the  many 
other  bvirdens  Imposed  on  policemen  in  do- 
ing their  duty,  this  additional  blow  to  police 
morale  is  doing  little  for  law  enforcemant, 
or  to  combat  the  growing  crime  wave  in  tJils 
country. 

"Flying  Edtel"— Cost  and  Effectiveness 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENMKSStf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  and  costly  weapons 
in  oxir  arsenal  of  military  mlgiit  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  problem  to  the 


Defense  Department.  I  am  referring  to 
the  TPX  flgbtAT  piaDe  now  being  devel- 
oped by  General  Dynamics  Corp.  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

When  the  TFX  contract  was  first  let 
by  Robert  McNamara  to  the  Texas  based 
firm  it  was  over  the  objections  of  our 
highest  military  brass.  There  were  sub- 
stantial rumors  of  politics  involved. 

The  TPX  program  has  already  cost 
$900  million  and  another  $700  million 
is  planned  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  de- 
velopment and  purchase  of  these  air- 
craft, redesignated  F-111.  may  cost  over 
$10  billion  unless  a  sizable  reduction  Is 
made  in  the  quantity  purchased.  If  so, 
this  bill  exceed  McNamara's  estimate  by 
a  good  $2  billion.  A  mistake  of  this  mag- 
nitude cannot  be  attributed  to  a  c<xn- 

puter.  

The  TPX  has  been  beset  with  prob- 
lems and  there  is  a  great  probability 
that  the  finished  product  will  not  be 
totally  acceptable  to  either  the  Navy  or 
Air  Porce.  Dollars  are  important  to  us, 
to  be  sure,  but  our  national  security  is 
more  important. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara is  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
TPX.  or  as  it  is  becoming  known,  the 
"Plying  Edsel." 

J.  Richard  Elliott,  Jr.  has  written  a 
most  informative  article  titled  "Plying 
Edsel?"  in  the  July  12  issue  of  Barron's. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  it 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Flying  Edsel? — Tbm  TPX  Mat  Wind  Up 
SATismNG  Neitues  Bxttebs  nob  Sellehs 
(Note. — ^The  controversial  Air  Force-Navy 
fighter  plane,  officially  designated  the  P-111 
Is  scheduled  to  take  wing  this  year.  This  Is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  artLclee  by  staff  writer 
J.  Richard  EUiott.  Jr..  on  the  program.) 

Fiscal  1966.  which  began  inausplciously  on 
July  1,  shapes  up  as  a  crucial  year  for  the 
powers-that-be  at  the  Pentagon.  Oongrees 
soon  will  approve  a  defense  budget  of  more 
than  »46  bdlllon.  While  $2.5  billion  und«- 
last  year's  actual  appropriations  (Including  a 
$700  million  supplemental  emergency  fund 
for  Vietnam) ,  the  authorization  scarcely  can 
be  described,  even  in  Pentagonese.  as  a  lim- 
ited or  conventional  one — and  Is  almoert  cer- 
tain to  be  inareased  as  the  United  States 
moves  ever  closer  to  full  scale  conflict  in 
Boutheaet  Asia.  As  tt  is.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment*!!  new  shopptog  Itot  Is  an  extraordinary 
TniT  of  slashing  economy  and  escalating  pro- 
curement. On  the  latter  score,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  development  programs  in 
military  history,  the  TFX  (for  tactical  fight- 
er, experimental),  Is  scheduled  to  emerge 
this  year  from  research  and  development  to 
full-fledged  production  status.  Designated 
the  Air  Foroe-Navy  F-111  fighter-bomber,  the 
plane   Is  this  ooimtry's   single   biggest  new 

cold  war  weapon.  

Since  it  was  lavmched  in  1963.  the  TFX 
program  has  cost  rou^Uy  $900  million.  An- 
other $700  million  has  been  earmarked  for 
it  in  fiscal  1966.  If  the  Pentagon  buys  as 
many  P-llls  as  It  now  plans,  the  price  tag 
through  the  earty  1970's  will  run  to  at  least 
$8  biUion.  Such  a  figure  wotild  make  the 
TPX  by  far  the  most  oostly  single  piece  trf 
military  goods  in  history.  Seme  obserTBT* 
in  and  outside  Washington  expect  the  oost  to 
rise  atx>ve  $10  billion  before  the  program 
ends,  and  a  few  peg  the  ultimate  bite  even 
higher. 

In  a  day  when  every  defense  dollar 
counts — or  so  Insists  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McKamara,  the  man  who  does  the 
counting — such  astronomical  funding  surely 
ranks  the  F-111  as  something  special.    And 


so  It  Is.  The  first  military  plane  conceived, 
designed,  and  developed  on  a  blsenrlce 
basis,  the  F-111.  off  its  advance  nottcee,  rates 
as  the  most  versatile  aircraft  In  the  Hatlom's 
growing  arsenal  of  conventional  weaponry. 
For  the  Air  Force,  It  will  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary tactical  atrstrike  vehicle.  For  the* 
Navy,  -a  slightly  modified,  carrier-based 
model  will  seek  to  maintain  air  superiority 
at  sea.  What's  more,  the  Pentagon  Is  work- 
ing to  find  further  applications  for  what  may 
be  a  truly  all-pxirpose  plane. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  that  the  $8 
bUUon  TFX  program  may  prove  something 
less  than  the  biggest  bargain  In  the^^  budget. 
For  one  thing,  despite  all  the  bullish  predic- 
tions of  Mr.  McNamara's  band,  the  actual 
nimiber  of  F-lll's  which  the  mUitcuy  In- 
tends to  build  has  been  shrinking.  What 
undeniably  Is  going  up  is  the  program's 
cost:  each  plane  may  run  nearly  50  pCTcent 
more  than  Mr.  McNamara's  famed  cost-effec- 
tiveness experts  had  forecast.  Worse  still, 
the  TFX  has  run  into  a  niunber  of  technical 
snags  which  are  likely  to  delay  the  program 
and  diminish  the  effectiveness  o<  the  air- 
craft. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  both  would  get  less  of 
a  plane  than  either  vronted.  From  the 
onset,  compromises  and  tradeoffs  were 
necessary  to  squeesse  contradictory  speclflca- 
Uons  into  a  single  design.  As  things  stand 
now,  the  Air  Force,  which  had  to  give  less 
groxmd  and  more  tirgently  needs  the  new 
planes,  seems  firmly  committed  to  the  F-lll- 
However,  the  Navy,  unhappy  with  the  TFX 
from  the  start,  has  become  increasingly  dis- 
enchanted. To  keep  the  simmering  con- 
troversy within  the  Pentagon  from  lx>mug 
over,  more  tinkering  with  the  supposedly 
set  program  Is  certain — and  Just  as  certain 
not  to  please  everybody.  Like  the  ill-fated 
Edsel,  in  which  Mr.  McNamara  also  had  a 
hand,  the  TFX  may  wind  up  sattefylng 
neither  buyers  nor  sellers.  It  also  may  lead 
to  this  long-overdue  revision  of  Clemen- 
ceau's  famous  dictum:  War  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  civilians. 

As  it  shapes  up  on  the  drawing  boards,  of 
coiirse.  the  F-111   Is  quite  a  chvmk  of  air- 
plane.   Compared  to  any  US.  tactical  fight- 
er— or  that  of  any  other  country — It's  a  supe- 
rior machine.  distlncUy  advancing  the  state 
of  the  art  of  mUltary  aerodynamics.    Big  as 
the  B-29  of  World  War  II.  the  two-man  jet 
is  designed  to  fly  faster  than  twice  the  speed 
of   sound,  outmaneuver  and   outclimb  any 
present  or  potential  enemy  attacker,  bristle 
vrtth  an   unmatched  assortznent   of   bombs 
and  missiles.    Nor  is  that  all.    The  first  pro- 
duction  plane  ever   to  be   fltted  out  with 
swept  wings  of  variable  geometry  (they  pivot 
back  and  forth  in  flight  at  the  pUot's  com- 
mand), the  F-111  is  unique  in  combining 
two  aerodynamic  capabilities  which  usuaUy 
are  mutually  exclusive :  supersonic  swiftness 
and  high  lift.    The  plane.  In  other  words,  can 
operate  Just  as  effectively  at  very  low  alti- 
tudes and  speeds  as  It  can  Booming  in  the 
farthest  reaches  of   the  wild  blue  yonder. 
Hence,  the  TFX  should  find  It  a  breeze  to 
take  off  and  land  on  aircraft  carriers  and 
austere  Jungle  clearings.     Its  planned  mis- 
sions range  from  "loitering"  for  hours  as  a 
naval  task  force  watchdog  to  tactical  strike 
sorties — dashing   under  the  vradar   defenses 
of  an  inland  target,  dropping  Its  pajdoad. 
flghting  off  interceptors  and  rettu-ning  to  Itt 
base  for  another  bomb  load.     Moreover,  it's 
so-called  ferry  range  of  up  to  3,000  miles 
without  refueling  means  that  whole  squad- 
rons could  wing  their  way  to  any  spot  on 
the    globe    with    unprecedented    swiftness. 
Whether  as  an  Air  Force  plane  (officially  the 
F-lllA)   or  its  naval  twin  (the  F-lllB),  In 
short,  the  TFX  could  be  wtwiJi  Its  weight  In 
gold. 

Moreover,  this  awesome  aerial  weajKm,  Its 
advocates  proudly  claim,  is  a  real  bargain. 
Secretary  McNamara.  for  one.  has  been  d»> 
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the  TFX — ctmceptually,  contractu- 

id     coetwise — before     congressional 

tltees  virtually  from  the  day  In   1962 

awarded  its  development  to  Gen- 

Dyfiamics   Corp.     Whatever    it   finally 

the  Secretary,  by  develc^lng  and 

essentially  one  plane  for  both  serv- 

I  c<xnponents   In  the   two   versions 

to  be  85  percent  identical),  rather 

separate   aircraft,   the   Pentagon 

td  save  91  billion. 

filial  cost,  to  be  siire,  must  be  reckoned 
in  dollars  and  cents  but  also  In 
the  Nation's  security.     It  has  been 
since  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  set  down 
res  >ectlve  requirements  for  new  tactl- 
aircz  lit.     Bath  services  plan   to  replace 
ilr  fleets  by  the  end  of  this  decade, 
y,  the  P-111  must  do  more  than 
can  get  off  the  ground  and  flap  Its 
wings.    It  must  convince  the  ad- 
well  as  the  generals  that  It  can 
anything    tlie    other    side    may 
with  in  the  next   15  years  or  so. 
]  Qore.   it  must  do  so  soon.    Fiscal 
I  ppears,  is  the  year  of  decision, 
outward  appearances,  the  i>rogram 
critical  period  fljrlng  high,  wide. 
Development      schedules 
ntet,  or  exceeded  by  Qeneral  Dy- 
|Hlme  contractor,  and  by  Grum- 
its   principal   subcontractor, 
resffonsibility  for  key  airframe  sections 
mbly  of  the  Navy  version.    Gen- 
,  in  fact,  has  e(u*ned  a  tidy 
in   incentive   bonuses   on   its 
Its  sprawling  Port  Worth  (fcH-- 
)  plant  and  GrummAn's  age- 
ffuility  on  Long  Island  already  are 
to  hum  with  wartime  \irgency. 
months,  the  airplane  has  visibly 
shfpe.     At  Fort  Worth,  five  F-lllA's 
turned  out,  as  the  project's  proto- 
proi  taciUan  now  approaches  a  rate  of 
mcpth.    In  May,  Grumnum  rolled  out 
F-lllB  No.  1  right  on  time.    All 
I's  have  logged  over  75  test  filghts. 
tth  original  contract  tar  RJ3.T.  &  E. 
development,    test,    and    evalua- 
aw4rded  2^  years  ago,  the  contractors 
>  8U|  ply  another  13  Air  Force  and  4  Navy. 
ei  perimentally,  while  Ironing  out  pro- 


kLnks. 
A>rU. 


without  awaiting  fiu-ther  re- 
Pentagon  put  its  money  where  its 
granting  General  Dynamics  a  pro- 
clantract.    The  award  covers  an  un- 
4-year  run.    It  calls  for  delivery 
ll's  through  1969,  all  but  24  in  the 
version.    Detailed  negotiations  still 
B.  but  the  Defense  D^xirtment 
that  the  order  will  exceed  $1.5 
the  same  time,  it  revealed   to 
that  it  plans  an  eventual  procure- 

1,600  F-111'8. 
more  the  TFX  may  attract  demand 
sources.    For  one  thing,  the  Pen- 
been  busily  hustUng  orders  frcan 
Th\is.  Australia   has   signed  up 
ll's  for  its  air  force,  whUe  Britain. 
not  to  build  a  tactical  fighter 
took  an  option  on  120  of  the 
]  ^ven  the  West  Germans  have  been 
by  Mr.  McNamara's  salesmen. 
Air  Force,  meanwhile,  which  so 
to  the  F-1  ll's  only  for  its 
Lir  Command  (TAC),  is  eyeing  an 
for  possible  use  in  lU  strategic 
sduadrons  as  well.     Both   the   Navy 
lir  Force  are  considering  a  longer 
'unaissance    model.    Finally,    the 
il|vlation  Authority,  under  its  newly 
bead.   Gen.    William   F.    McKee 
a  key  Air  Force  ofllcer  during  the 
■election  process),  may  decide 
F-1 11  in  extensive  studies  of  the 
.  for  possible  application  on  the 
supCTsonic    transport    (SST) 
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I  THE   NTIlfBERS   GAME 

The  F-1 11  all  this  might  suggest.  Is  as  hot 
a  plane  in  the  market  as  it  is  on  paper. 
Uke  chickens,  however,  military  aircraft  In 
development  never  can  be  counted  before 
they  hatch.  The  ill-fated  B-70  superbomb- 
er  and,  for  that  matter,  the  short-lived  B- 
68  Hustler  (which  was  to  have  kept  GD's 
Fort  Worth  plant  busy  for  years,  until  it  was 
abruptly  phased  out  in  1962)  are  two  recent 
reminders  that  military  and  political  minds 
can  change.  Indeed,  the  mind-changing 
process  has  been  going  on,  with  very  little 
notice,  in  the  TFX  program,  too. 

Specifically,  since  1961  the  Pentagon  has 
made  several  adjustments  in  Its  long-range 
planning  for  the  F-1 11.  During  the  bitter 
design  competition  of  1961-62,  in  which  Boe- 
ing finally  was  eliminated,  bidders  were  told 
to  base  their  proposals  on  a  total  program 
of  1,460  Air  Force  and  231  Navy  planes,  or 
nearly,  1.700  in  all.  Then,  in  mid-1963,  when 
development  had  barely  begun,  the  Navy  un- 
expectedly upped  its  o\erall  buy  to  592  air- 
craft, putting  the  total  for  both  versions 
well  over  2,000.  By  early  1965,  industry  in- 
siders apparently  with  some  assurance  from 
the  administration,  were  assuming  a  run  of 
at  least  3,000  F-1  ll's. 

But  the  program  presented  in  closed  hear- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill,  a  few  months  ago,  re- 
vealed a  distinctly  different  set  of  numbers. 
As  noted,  the  planned  total  now  is  down  to 
1,600— of  which  1,100  are  to  be  F-lllA's  and 
500  P-lllB's.  Actually,  the  Pentagon  Is  con- 
tractually committed  for  the  next  few  years, 
at  least,  to  just  431. 

This  deterioration  may  not  count  for  much 
over  the  long  pull,  of  course.  Indeed,  the 
nimibers  themselves  have  been  well  hidden 
beliind  a  anaoike  screen  of  Pentagon  propa- 
ganda (over  and  beyond  the  call  of  military 
security).  Behind  the  smoke,  however,  at 
least  two  factors  are  discernible  that  appear 
•to  be  cooling  off  some  of  the  early  enthusi- 
asm. One  is  the  mounting  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram; the  other,  mounting  evidence  that 
the  plane  itself  may  faU  to  measure  up  to 
expectations. 

SOME  PAtNFUI,  TRUTHS 

On  the  first  score,  recent  top-secret  con- 
gressional testimony  revealed  some  hard 
truths  that  must  have  been  particularly 
painful  for  the  computerized  whiz  Itids  of  the 
Pentagon.  A  major  element  in  General  Dy- 
namics' winning  proposal  3  years  ago,  Mr. 
McNamara  later  emphasized,  was  its  "cost 
realism."  Though  submitting  a  liigher  bid 
than  Boeing,  General  Dynamics  was  adjudged 
more  realistic  l}ecause  it  toe*  into  accoiuit 
probable  future  developmental  problems.  In 
the  end,  the  company  proposed  to  develop 
and  build  1,700  TFX  planes  for  a  total  price 
of  15.8  bUlion — roughly  $3.4  million  apiece. 

Experience,  however,  has  caused  the  cus- 
tomer to  go  back  to  his  computers.  The  cost 
per  plane  over  the  life  of  the  program  now 
is  figiu-ed  at  about  $4.5  million — a  30-percent 
markup  in  30  months.  (According  to  one 
admiral,  the  first  four  production  F-lllB's — 
that  part  of  the  Navy's  share  f\inded  in  the 
fiscal  1966  budget — will  average  $35  million 
apiece.)  A  realistic  projection,  though,  still 
seems  hard  to  come  by.  For  since  the  total 
program,  by  the  latest  Pentagon  estimate, 
will  cost  $7.78  billion,  the  1,600  airplanes  in- 
volved actually  will  average  out  at  nearly 
$4.9  million  each.  Furthermore,  no  one  be- 
lieves the  end  to  escalation  Is  in  sight. 
who's  who  in  the  r-iii  program 

Prime  contractor:  General  Dynamics, 
F-lllA  assonbry. 

Associate  contractors:  Hughes  Aircraft, 
Phoenix  missile;  United  Aircraft  (Pratt  & 
Whitney) ,  engines. 

Principtd  subcontractor:  Grumman  Air- 
craft, Aft  fuselage,  F-1 1  IB  assembly. 


Major  subsystems:  McDonnell  Aircraft 
crew  escape  capsule;  General  Electr]^  flight 
oontrol,  optical  sight,  missUe  launch  com- 
puter, and  attack  radar. 

Other  leadLog  mbcontraetors;  Avco  coun- 
termeasure  receiver;  Bendiz,  Servo  actuator 
air  data  computer,  flight  Instruments,  ground 
checkout  system;  Collins  Radio,  high  fre- 
quency radio;  Garrett,  air-conditioning  sys- 
tem; General  Precision,  dynamic  operator  re- 
sponse apparatus;  Hoover,  avionics;  Litton 
Industries,  navigation-attack  system;  Honey- 
well, low  altitude  radar  altimeter;  Texas  In- 
struments, terrain  following  radar;  Textron, 
radar  homing,  warning;  United  Aircraft 
(Hamilton  Standard) .  air  inlet;  and  Westing- 
house  Electric,  AC  power. 

BACK    TO    THE    DRAWING     BOARDS? 

The  spirallng  costs,  as  it  happens,  trace  to 
both  unexpected  technical  difficulties  and 
changes  required  in  the  winning  design  to 
meet  minimum  operational  specifications. 
These  problems  are  far  from  overcome  at  the 
moment;  some  are  proving  particularly  stub- 
born. In  fact,  there  is  a  noticeable  under- 
current of  concern  in  Washington — evident 
at  recent  hearings,  if  not  in  the  corridors  of 
the  Pentagon — that,  the  F-1 11  may  fall 
short  of  Air  Force  hopes  and  almost  certainly 
will  prove  less  of  an  airplane  than  the  Navy 
had  bargained  for. 

Ironically,  such  fears  were  foreshadowed 
in  the  stormy  TFX  probe  conducted  in  1963 
by  Senator  John  McClellan's  permanent 
investigations  subcommittee.  While  raising 
a  number  of  questions  about  the  procedures 
by  which  the  contractor  was  selected,  the 
hearings  yielded  some  revelations  that  won 
scant  attention  In  the  general  press.  The 
most  significant  of  these  was  that  Boeing's 
losing  design  outscored  the  winning  one  in 
most  performance  characteristics  and,  ac- 
cordingly, was  the  overwhelming  choice  of 
the  top  service  brass,  including  the  techni- 
cal men  assigned  to  evaluate  the  competing 
proposals.  Now,  2  years  down  the  road,  the 
General  Dynamics  airplane  is  shaping  up  as 
vulnerable  for  weaknesses  pinpointed  by  the 
Pentagon's  own  experts. 

For  one  tiling,  it  Is  seriously  overweight. 
This  could  both  shorten  the  Air  Force's 
ferrying  range  and  hobble  the  Navy's  ability 
to  get  on  and  off  its  carriers.  TAC  wanted 
an  aircraft  tliat  could  span  the  Pacific  with 
a  single  refueling  (as  Boeing's  design  prom- 
ised to  do) .  The  F-1 11 A  may,  however,  need, 
as  many  as  three  ref  uelings. 

The  Navy  had  placed  a  maximum  limit  on 
"gross  take-off  weight"  (which  includes  fuel, 
equipment,  bombs,  and  crew)  of  50,000 
pounds.  It  was  forced  to  up  the  ceiling  to 
55,000  pounds,  in  a  trade-off,  to  give  the  Air 
Force  better  supersonic  dash  qualities. 
When  the  General  Dynamics  proposal  was 
declared  the  winner,  its  design  already  blue- 
printed a  plane  which  the  computers  said 
would  weigh  63,500  poimds  (1  ton  more 
than  Boeing's) . 

Actually,  despite  heroic  efforts  by  both 
major  contractors  to  cut  -every  unnecessary 
ounce,  the  first  F-lllB  rolled  off  the  assem- 
bly line  at  a  whipping  70.000  pounds.  One 
result  Is  that  the  Navy  is  spending  $170  mil- 
lion this  year  to  strengthen  2  of  its  15  attack 
carriers,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  un- 
expectedly heavy  plane;  at  that,  only  9  of 
the  presently  coounissloned  fiattops  will 
handle  it. 

SPUTTERING   ENGINE 

Nor  is  overweight  the  program's  only  head- 
ache. Tlie  F-lll's  twin  engines,  built  by 
Pratt  &  Whitney  (division  of  United  Air- 
craft), have  been  kicking  up.  P.  &  W.  was 
selected  in  the  competition  3  years  ago  be- 
cause its  motor  was  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  develoiment:  a  rival  proposal  by  General 
Klectrlc  (incorporated  in  Boeing's  first  bid) 
was  ruled  out  because  it  would  not  be  ready 
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for  2  years.  But,  in  groimd  tests  to  date. 
t^  P.  A  W.  engine  has  faUed  to  achieve 
e^er  the  power  or  the  endurance  demanded 
>,»  the  miUtary. 

Moreover,  marrying  the  engine  to  the  plane 
has  caused  unforeseen  aerodynamic  prob- 
lems Owing  to  insufficient  wlnd-tunnd 
testing,  the  estimates  of  ah:  flow  at  the  Jet 
intakes  used  by  General  Dynamics  engineers 
proved  far  off  the  mark.  To  date,  redesign 
a  the  inlet  area  has  failed  to  correct  the  diffi- 
culty. Unless  it  is  corrected  soon,  the  first 
slippage  in  the  overall  TFX  program  sched- 
ule will  result.  So  admits  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  the  F-lll's  project  director  at 
Wright -Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Maj.  Gen. 
John  L.  Zoeckler. 

Finally,  the  Navy's  version  of  the  F-1 11  has 
hit  sUll  another  snag— this  one  peculiar  to 
its  weapons -system  makeup.  The  trouble  lies 
in  a  new  missUe  Cfdled  the  Phoenix.  This 
deadly  bird,  for  the  admirals.  Is  a  vital  part 
of  the  program.  The  F-1 1  IB  could  be  out- 
fitted with  conventional  missiles  (such  as  the 
Sidewinder  and  Sparrow);  however,  only 
armed  with  tlie  longer  ranged,  more  sensi- 
tive, air-to-air  Phoenix  wovdd  the  fieet  enjoy 
the  range  and  punch  it  deems  absolutely  nec- 
eMary  to  do  its  Job  in  the  1970'5. 

Under  develojMnent  by  Hughes  Aircraft 
(like  Pratt  &  Whitney,  as  associate  price  con- 
tractor dealing  directly  with  the  Govern- 
ment) ,  the  Phoenix  already  is  a  year  behind 
schedule.  The  big  drags:  an  inadequate 
guidance  system  (built  by  the  usually  reliable 
computer  manufacturer,  Litton  Industries); 
and  an  inabUity,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Dynamics-Grumman  team,  to  find  a  way  to 
mount  the  missile  efficiently  on  the  aircraft. 

TO  BXJT  OR  NOT  TO  BUT 

To  be  sure,  the  Navy,  according  to  Penta- 
gon sources,  can  wait  imtU  after  1970  be- 
fore it  must  begin  phasing  out  Its  P-4  jets. 
By  contrast,  TAC  oii^t  to  start  replacing 
p-105  squadrons  in  the  next  few  years.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  delays  and  redesigns 
inevitably  will  add  vastly  to  the  cost  of  the 
TFX.  Hence,  Secretary  McNamara's  cost- 
effectiveness  inevitably  will  diminish  further 
on  a  weapons  system  already  difficult  to 
Justify  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Significant,  then,  are  statements  from 
top  military  brass  (transcribed  at  the  ap- 
propriations hearings)  pinrportlng  to  explain 
why  both  services  lately  have  altered  their 
plans  for  making  the  P-111  operational. 
The  Air  Force,  Congressmen  were  told,  will 
stretch  out  Its  modernization  because  it  finds 
that  it  can  get  more  mileage  than  exi)ected 
out  of  present  equipment.  The  Navy,  for 
Its  part,  decided  against  replacing  today's 
carrier  planes  with  F-lllB's  on  a  one-for- 
one  basis.  Its  reasoning:  rather  than  dou- 
bling the  fieefs  fighter  power,  it  could  main- 
tain its  present  strengUi  by  merely  subbing 
one  F-111  for  every  two  F-4's — clearly,  the 
TFX  is  twice  as  good  as  its  predecessor — or 
perhaps  twice  as  expensive. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  Navy— while  offici- 
ally still  In  line  for  500  of  the  planes  (to  the 
Air  Force's  1,100),  according  to  the  Penta- 
gons master  plan— has  agreed  to  take  only 
24  of  that  first  431  actually  on  order  for 
delivery  through  1969.  Plainly,  the  Navy 
still  has  not  made  up  its  mind  whether  to  go 
all  the  way  with  the  TFX.  In  a  heavily  cen- 
sored transcript  of  the  recent  hearings,  the 
admirals  revealed  their  doubts.  "We  need 
what  (the  F-111)  can  provide  us."  admitted 
Rear  Adm.  W.  I.  Martin,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Air).  "But  we  would 
like  to  fiy  this  airplane  sufficiently  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  be  a  completely  useful  air- 
craft before  we  make  a  commitment  for 
procurement." 

The  official  administration  view,  to  be  sure. 
remains  completely  free  of  doubts.  This  un- 
deviatlng  cheerfulness,  in  part,  may  stem 
from  a  curious  memorandum  distributed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs Arthur  Sylvester  last  year.    The  gist  of 


the  message  was  aa  order  that  henceforth,  in 
all  publicity  cr  public  statements,  the  F-111 
"will  be  described  in  soch  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  clear  ttuvt  (It)  wiU  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Air  Fcwoe's  tactical  air  mlssioa. 
the  Navy's  carrier-based  mission,  and  the 
fighter  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps." 

IRBEVOCABLT  COBCMITTXD 

The  Pentagon's  civilian  secretariat,  in 
short.  Is  Irrevocably  committed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  TFX  as  it  has  been  to  few  other 
projects  in  recent  history.  "The  F-lllA," 
said  Secretary  McNamara  recently,  "is  pro- 
ceeding very  weU  indeed."  As  to  the  P-lllB. 
while  it  is  "plagued  by  two  difficulties  (weight 
and  the  Phoenix)  •  •  •  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  the  weight  reduction  program  and 
other  possible  modifications  we  will  be  able 
to  develop  a  very  satisfactory  aircraft  for  the 
Navy." 

Conceivably,  Mr.  McNamara's  confidence 
ultimately  will  be  justified.  At  the  moment, 
though,  the  snags  in  the  TFX  program,  as 
Barron's  will  detail  further,  make  this  an 
open  question.  After  all,  confidence  and  de- 
termination— even  when  combined  with  a 
decade  of  planning  and  the  efficiency  of  De- 
troit-were not  enough  to  save  the  Edsel. 


National  Lotteries  in  Latin  America 
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Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  some  figures 
showing  the  financial  and  social  common 
sense  inherent  in  Latin  America's  unani- 
mous use  of  the  lottery  device. 

In  196^  lottery  gross  receipts  in  Latin 
America  iMjne  to  approximately  $412 
million.  The  Income  to  the  several  gov- 
ernments involved,  most  of  which  was 
allocated  to  hospitals,  schools,  welfare  or 
charity,  came  to  a  total  of  about  $81 
million. 

Perhaps  the  most  flourishing  Latin 
American  lotteries  are  those  of  Central 
America.  The  lotteries  of  these  six 
smaU  nations  took  in  well  over  $100 
million  last  year.  The  lotteries  of  Nic- 
aragua, Panama,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  had  gross  re- 
ceipts totaling  $108,680,000.  Their  prof- 
its came  to  $18,771,000.  The  money 
went  for  hospitals,  social  welfare  costs 
and  the  like.  The  British  Crown  Colony 
of  British  Honduras  also  has  a  letters^ — 
bringing  in  gross  receipts  of  $3.5  million 
last  year,  it  produced  a  profit  of  $90,000. 

The  West  Indies  also  use  the  lottery. 
The  Dominican  Republic's  lottery  has 
been  thrown  off  its  stride  by  current 
events,  but  the  prior  year's  figures  put 
gross  receipts  at  $12  million,  and  profits 
at  $2.5  million.  Haiti's  lottery  took  in 
$2.4  million  in  1964,  with  income  reach- 
ing a  bit  over  a  million  dollars.  Jamaica 
has  private  lotteries  aiding  Jamaican 
hospitals.  Their  gross  receipts  last  year 
came  to  $700,000  and  a  total  of  $103,000 
went  to  the  hospitals.  The  West  Indian 
Federation  also  has  a  hospital  sweep- 
stakes. 
On  the  mainland  of  South  America, 


the  "ABC"  powers,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  have  lotteriM  which  took  in 
$81.8  million  last  year,  earning  tDOomA 
of  $21.4  million.  This  maaey  went  for 
public  works,  social  welfare,  education, 
hospitals  and  charity. 

Columbia.  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Vene- 
zuela to  the  north  also  have  profitable 
lotteries.  Gross  receipts  In  1964  totaled 
$62.9  million  and  income  reached  $7.7 
million.  The  money  was  in  most  in- 
stances used  for  hospitals. 

The  lotteries  of  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay  had  1964  gross  receipts  of  $16.5  , 
million,  with  profits  of  $5.5  mUlion. 
Uruguay's  profits  went  to  revenue,  the 
others  to  welfare,  child  care  and  related 
objectives. 

Mexico  has  a  booming  lottery,  for 
which  up-to-date  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. At  last  date,  the  Mexican  lottery 
was  grossing  $60  million  a  year,  produc- 
ing profits  of  $11  million  for  health  and 
welfare  exp>enditures. 

The  American  island  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  a  p<H)ular  and  profit- 
able lottery.  With  gross  receipts  of  $60 
million  in  1964.  it  employed  many  per- 
sons and  earned  an  income  of  $12  mil- 
lion. This  is  certainly  one  less<»i  Puerto 
Rico  can  teach  the  North  American 
mainland. 

The  unanimity  of  Latin  America  sup- 
port for  the  lottery  conc«>t  Is  striking. 
In  Latin  America,  as  in  Eunve.  the  lot- 
tery has  proved  Itself  beyond  a  doubt. 
I  hope  that  it  will  soon  have  the  same 
chance  here  in  the  United  States. 


Left  Flank  Attack  ADA  Versus  FBI 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  September  1,  1965,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  entitled  "A  Low,  Left 
Blow  at  the  FBI "  amply  exposes  the  con> 
tinuing  campaign  by  the  ADA  to  discredit 
that  great  American,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  his  highly  efficient  FBI. 

This  editorial,  which  is  reprinted 
herein,  was  inspired  by  the  Edward  W. 
O'Brien  column,  published  in  the  same 
paper,  on  the  same  date,  reporting  at 
some  length  on  the  remarks  of  one  Joseph 
L.  Rauh.  Jr..  described  as  a  Washington 
lawyer  and  vice  chairman  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  The  occasion 
arose  out  of  a  speech  made  by  Rauh  in 
Madison.  Wis.,  late  in  August.  The 
column  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Sept.  1.  1966] 

ADA  Official  Wants  FBI  Replaced  in  Civil 

Rights  Cases 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washington. — The  country  is  faced  anew 
with  a  decision  on  whether  it  should  have 
a  national  poUce  force,  created  eepeclally  to 
enforce  the  growing  numrber  of  Federal  civil 
rights  laws. 

Oddly,  the  pressure  1b  coming  now  from 
the  left.     Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr..  Washington 
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"There  are  those  who  would  have  us  Ignore 
legally  established  JurisdlotloBel  lines  Just 
to  appease  pressure  groups  or  others  who 
feel  we  should  be  obligated  to  step  In  and 
handle  matters  which  are  not  in  our  legal 
Jurisdiction. 

"Ironically,  this  would  strike  a  blow  at 
the  rights,  freedom,  and  liberty  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— the  very  matter  which  these  detractors 
claim  they  wish  to  protect." 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Sept, 

1.    19651 

A  Low,  Lift  Blow  at  thi  FBI 

Edward  W.  O'Brien,  chief  of  the  Olobe- 
Democrat's  Washington  Bureau,  recounts 
some  interesting  remarks  made  on  the  dvll 
rights  problems  by  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the  left- 
flankerbacks  of  the  Great  Society  team 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  shaking  for  ADA, 
suggests  : 

1.  That  a  special  civil  rights  investigative 
agency  be  set  up  to  replace  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  this  area. 

2.  That  the  FBI  is  preoccupied  with 
fighting  the  Communist  Party. 

3.  That  the  FBI  is  hostile  to  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

All  of  these  charges  are  patently  ridicu- 
lous as   Mr.   O'Brien's  article   points  out. 

We  suggest  that  there  is  a  growing  gray 
area  in  the  civil  rights  movement  where 
many  militant  activists  and  the  Conmiunist 
infiltration  groups  overlap. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  FBI  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  the  United  States  has 
for  preventing  civil  disorder  and  heading 
off  another  Los  Angeles  riot — which  bor- 
dered  insurrection. 

Look  at  the  record  of  the  FBI  as  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  recited  it  to  com- 
mittees  of   Congress. 

The  FBI's  penetration  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  did  much  to  bring  sanity  to  elements 
in  the  South  which  were  bent  on  disrupting 
any  peaceful  solution  to  the  Government's 
dvll   rights   program. 

On  the  basis  of  past  performance,  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  acsxime  tliat  Di- 
rector Hoover's  organization  Is  not  unaware 
of  the  Increasing  nimiber  of  Communist 
groups  stirring  up  civil  rights  disturbances 
where  none  should  exist. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
again  is  running  true  to  form  in  its  long 
campaign  to  discredit  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
to  sweep  under  the  rug  any  implication  that 
there  just  could  possibly  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  little  bit  of  Conununlst  agitation  among 
some  of  the  groups  striving  for  a  better 
tomorrow  for  the  Negro. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  Vice  President,  H.  H.  HtrMPHSxr, 
a  former  ADA  loudmouth,  questions  some 
of  the  reckless  statements  of  the  members 
and  officers  of  an  organization  which  he 
help>ed  to  pioneer — and  which  he  has  never 
criticized — even  though  Its  policies  have  been 
opposed  to  the  best  Interests  and  the  ex- 
pressed Interests  of  the  United  States? 


Max  Steiner  Welcomes  Archbishop  of 
Chicago 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mi 
September  10.  1965.  Mr.  Max  S.  Steiner. 
president  of  the  Peterson  Tool  Co.,  of 


Chicago,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner, 
said  hello  to  our  new  Archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago,  John  P.  Cody. 

Max  Steiner  is  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
a  philanthropist,  and  a  distingiiished 
civic  leader  serving  on  State  and  county 
boards.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  100  to  promote  good  race 
relationships  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Steiner's  plant  is  located  in  my 
own  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  New  World 
welcoming  Archbishop  Cody  to  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

His  letter  follows: 

ECUKENICAL   HEIXO 

Edttob:  In  these  days  of  trauma  and  tur- 
moil, it  is  gratifying  that  the  arrival  in  our 
city  of  the  Archbishop  John  Cody  could  cre- 
ate such  widespread  Interest.  His  enthrone- 
ment as  the  sixth  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Chicago  temporarily  forced  other  matters  out 
of  the  dominant  position  in  the  newspapers 
and  momentarily,  at  least,  placed  spiritual 
matters  at  the  fore. 

This  fact  reaffirms  man's  dependence  upon 
faith  and  should  serve  to  remind  us  all  that 
the  statTis  of  man  is  transitory,  at  best,  tliat 
humankind  Is  no  more  enduring  than  its 
belief  in  the  power  and  permanence  of  love. 

The  fact  that  Archbishop  Cody  was  wel- 
comed and  received  so  warmly  by  persons  of 
all  religloiis  faith,  all  races,  all  nationalities 
deserves  more  than  passing  comment. 

It  is  a  commentary  upon  our  times  that 
this  great  man,  spiritual  leader  of  the  largest 
Catholic  archdiocese  in  the  Nation,  should 
walk  into  the  opened  arms  of  representatives 
of  all  the  people  of  this  great  city. 

It  was  my  high  honor  to  be  chosen  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  official  welcoming  com- 
mittee for  Archbishop  Cody.  I  was  struck 
by  the  great  range  of  religious  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  which  characterized  this  group. 

It  was  altogether  fitting  that  Mayor  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley,  himself  a  Catholic,  should 
recognize  that  all  Chicago  desired  to  salute 
the  new  archbishop.  It  was  altogether  ap- 
propriate that  the  city's  welcoming  group 
should  refiect  the  true  spirit  of  Chicago. 

I  am  proud  to  know  that  it  is  this  kind  of 
togetherness  which  really  mirrors  the  heart 
of  Chicago.  1  was  humbled  to  pay  homage 
to  a  great  spiritual  leader  whose  religious 
creed  differs  from  mine  but  whose  hopes  for 
mankind  match  mine  in  scope. 

Because  Archbishop  Cody  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  through 
his  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  rights  of 
all  men,  we  can  think  of  no  finer  gesture 
of  welcome  than  that  of  a  united  people. 

The  Interrelationship  of  people  living, 
working,  playing,  and  praying  in  any  great 
metropolis  never  fail  to  produce  conflict, 
antagonisms,  and  hostilities.  The  task  that 
lies  ahead  for  Archbishop  Cody  will  be  a  de- 
manding one.  But  he  brings  to  Chicago  a 
wealth  of  broad  experience  and  a  brilliant 
capacity  to  lead. 

He  will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  Chl- 
cagoans  and  I  am  confident  that  it  shall  be 
his.  He  comes  at  a  critical  time  and  all 
Chicago  la  certain  to  benefit  from  his  wise 
counsel  and  guidance. 

He  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  volatile 
matter  of  civil  rights.  In  his  own  words: 
"I  am  confident  that  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  human 
rights,  will  solve  this  problem  which  has  be- 
leaguered our  country  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  church's  role  will  be  most  im- 
portant and  it  is  definitely  felt  by  many  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  community  relations 
that  the  CathoUc  Chiuxih  will  continue  to 
be   one   of  the   most  potent  Infiuences  In 
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bringing    about    racial    understanding    and 
brotherly  Uwe  among  the  races." 

Archbishop  Cody  has  not  only  demon  - 
gtrated  his  belief  in  cooperation  among  all 
churches  tout  he  has  expressed  this  belief 
in  these  words:  "Through  the  spiritual  bond 
of  our  faith,  we  are  united.  We  must  pro- 
mote this  unity  even  to  include  those  out- 
side of  our  church." 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  belief  that 
the  human  problems  which  plague  us  will 
be  solved  through  peaceful,  orderly,  and  rea- 
sonable means.  Interchurch  cooperation  is 
eesential.  It  is  In  this  spirit  that  I  warmly 
welcome  Archbishop  Cody  to  our  city  and 
pledge  him  my  cooperation  for  the  benefit 
of  all  residents  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Max  S.  Steiner. 


Chicago. 


Liberal  Establishment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  mssoxTM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  William 
P.  Buckley.  Jr.,  entitled  "The  Liberal  Es- 
tablishment," from  the  Joplin  Globe  of 
September  10, 1965 : 

"LiBBUU.  Establishment" 
(By  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.) 

A  half  doeen  years  ago  the  term  was  utter- 
ly unknown.  I  remenxber  using  it  once  In  a 
lecture  at  the  National  War  College,  and  not- 
ing the  blank  bewilderment  on  the  faces  of 
all  those  bright  yovmg  colonels  and  com- 
manders, and  aS-15's.  "The  liberal  estab- 
lishment"— what  on  earth  is  that? 

Then  Richard  Rovere  wrote  an  article  on 
the  subject,  half  In  fun,  half  serious,  and  the 
question  began  to  intrude  into  public  con- 
sciousness: Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  "liberal 
establishment?" 

What  does  the  term  mean?  It  means  a 
loose  and  spontaneous  association  of  pec^le 
who  occupy  most  of  the  comand  poets  in 
our  society,  who  tend  to  react  the  same  way 
to  certain  kinds  of  stimuli  and — because  they 
are  the  style-setters  of  the  age — pretty  weU 
luoceed  In  planting  their  axioms  on  the  pub- 
lic thought  process.  Por  Instance?  For  In- 
(tance,  Tshombe  is  not  quite  okay,  and 
Nkrumah  is  not  quite  okay. 

Ifr.  Stanton  Evans,  the  illustrious  young 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  has  now 
written  a  book  called,  very  simply.  "The 
Uberal  Establishment."  It  tries  to  give  the 
answer  to  why  we  end  up  feeling  sort  of  sus- 
picious about  a  Tshombe — and  sort  of  toler- 
ant toward  a  Nkrumah.  He  piles  example  on 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  the  liberal  es- 
tablishment is  a  sucker  for. 

NOT   PRXDICTABLE 

Needless  to  say  he  has  not.  In  performing 
tills  valuable  work  of  contemporary  soci- 
ology, endeared  himself  to  members  of  the 
liberal  establishment  who.  for  reasons  al- 
together understandable,  do  not  like  to  think 
of  themselves  as  in  any  way  predictable,  par- 
ticularly when  their  predictability  Is  shown, 
as  by  Mr.  Evans,  to  result  from  a  continuing 
moral  lesion. 

By  definition,  it  is  a  risky  thing  to  expose 
any  establishment — because  an  establish- 
ment does  not  merit  the  nanae  except  that 
it  has  the  power  to  govern  opinion,  and  to 
discipline  the  mutinous.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, references  to  Mr.  Rvans'  book  by  the 
British  critic  Mr.  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  who 
reviews  it  In  the  current  issue  of  Esquire 
Qugazine,  are  quite  remarkable. 

Now  Mr.  Muggeridge  Is  a  very  complicated 


man — ^not  exactly  a  liberal  but  on  ths  other 
hand  not  by  any  stretch  oC  the  Imaginattoti 
a  conservative.  He  Is  an  arlstocratle  Uxidx>- 
clast,  who  on  one  occMion  even  toofc  on  tti* 
Queen  of  England  ("Xnunpy,  frowzy,  and 
banal") .  But  notwithstanding  his  helpless- 
ness If  there  is  an  unbroken  Icon  in  the 
house,  he  has  one  of  the  sharpest  eyes  in  the 
business,  and  is  unsurpassed  as  a  social 
critic. 

LIBERALS   RULE 

Mr.  Muggeridge  does  not  doubt  at  all  that 
the  West  is  ruled  by  a  liberal  establishment 
wliich  "ruthlessly,  and  where  necessary  cor- 
ruptly and  unscrupulously,  seeks  to  perpetu- 
ate itself."  He  gives  a  couple  of  examples,  to 
be  sure  mostly  old  hat.  "Who,  for  Instance," 
he  asks,  "could  have  been  less  liberal  than 
the  late  Stalin?  Yet  he  enjoyed  in  his  day 
the  adulation  or  at  any  rate  the  tolerance  of 
most  of  the  Uberal  inteUigentsla  of  the  West, 
from  Andre  Glde  to  Bernard  Shaw." 

"In  my  time  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
In  Moscow,"  he  continues,  "the  most  assidu- 
ous and  untruthful  champion  of  the  Soviet 
Government  had  was  the  late  Walter  Dur- 
anty  of  the  New  Twk  Times.  The  same 
newspaper's  man  in  Cuba,  was,  it  seems,  ini- 
tially strong  for  Castro."  What  lessons  does 
he  draw  from  the  liberals'  strange  attraction 
to  their  enemies?  "We  liberals  are  so  made 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  murder  us  is  a 
hero  and  anyone  foolish  enough  to  be  cm 
our  side  is  a  villain.  We  despise  a  Tshombe 
who,  by  and  large,  would  seem  to  be  well 
disposed  toward  us,  and  venerate  an 
Nkrumah,  who  hates  our  guts  and  never 
hesitates  to  say  so." 

DBSTBUCTIVE    FORCE 

And  he  concludes  his  analysis  with  a  soar- 
ing piece  of  overstatement  which  I  shall 
nevertheless  pass  along:  "Liberalism  will  be 
seen  historically  as  the  great  destructive 
force  of  our  time;  much  more  so  than  cran-  • 
munism.  fascism,  nazism,  or  any  of  the  other 
lunatic  creeds  which  make  such  immediate 
havoc.  Compared  with  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  a  Gilbert  Murray,  a  Bertrand 
Russell,  a  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Hitler  was 
slxx  Ineffectual  dreamer,  Stalin  a  Father 
Chistmas.  and  Mussolini  an  Arcadian  shep- 
herd. It  Is  liberalism  which  makes  the 
Gaderene  swine  so  frisky;  as  mankind  goes 
to  their  last  incinerated  extinction,  the  voice 
of  the  liberal  will  be  heard  proclaiming  the 
realization  at  last  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Well,  boys  will  be  boys,  and,  concededly, 
the  typewriter  presents  awful  temptatlc»is  to 
those  who  know  how  to  program  a  great  big 
shock  for  the  reader.  (I  am  glad  I  am  not 
the  editor  of  Esquire,  with  the  responsibility 
for  "Dear  Mr.  Jones:  I  assure  you  that  Mr. 
Muggeridge  did  not  mean  to  compare  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  to  Adolf  Hitler.") 

But  after  you  have  wrung  out  the 
naughty-boy  lather,  you  have  from  a  very 
famoxiB  and  acute  critic,  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  phencHnenon  isolated 
by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  important  book:  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  liberal  establishment. 
And  anyone  who  seeks  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  nowadays  ought  to  have  a  look 
at  this  enlightening  voltime  (Devin- Adair, 
»5.95). 

Htmj  Kaafmaii,  9  Years  Old,  Saves  Life 
of  Fellow  Scoat 


enjoying  a  day  of  fun  at  Tanner  Beach, 
Ckvlague.  Long  Island.  N.T..  when  be 
heard  a  call  for  help.  A  fellow  Cub 
Scout,  Raymond  Decker  had  been  swim- 
ming In  water  over  his  head  and  having 
developed  a  cramp  in  his  leg,  he  slarted 
to  sink.  Henry  swam  over  to  the  strlck- 
ened  boy  and  managed  to  pull  him  10 
or  15  yards  to  shallow  water,  where 
adults  assisted  him  and  began  admin- 
istering first  aid. 

Henry  was  honored  at  a  recent  cere- 
mony attended  by  all  Scout  units  of 
Copiague,  Copiague  school  officials,  Scout 
coimcil  officials  and  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  post.  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Heimbuch,  his  cubmaster.  presented 
him  with  a  Silver  Honor  Medal  for  up- 
holding the  high  principles  of  scouting. 

In  addition,  he  was  given  a  hand 
painted  neckerchief  by  a  very  grateful 
Raymond  Decker,  the  boy  whose  life 
he  saved.  Chief  Robert  Ritzert  of  the 
Copiague  Fire  Department  presented 
both  boys  with  a  scouters  first  aid  kit — 
to  Henry,  for  his  lifesaving  deal,  and  to 
Raymond,  for  remaining  calm  during  his 
ordeal. 

I  was  honored  to  be  present  when  the 
National  Council  of  Scouting  presented 
Henry  with  the  Certificate  of  Merit,  the 
third  highest  award  given  to  a  Scout  f  or 
such  outstanding  deeds,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  him  for  his  courage 
and  splendid  example. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROYER,  JR. 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 

Mr.     GROVER.    Mr.     Speaker,     last 
summer.  9-year-old  Henry  Kaufman  was 


Most  Efficient  Water  Snpplj  for  the 
Northeast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  drought  in  the  Northeast 
provides  a  timely  warning  that  water 
supply  problems  demand  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Congress.  With  the  im-, 
questioned  increase  in  oiu"  p<«)ulation 
and  the  accelerating  trend  of  urban 
growth,  we  must  plan  now  for  the  future 
water  supply  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Such  a  plan  is  called  for  to  aid  the 
drought-stricken  Northeast  in  tifte  I  of 
the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill — S. 
2300 — as  reported  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  This  plan  will  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  major  reservoirs, 
aqueducts  between  major  river  basins, 
and  purification  plants.  The  title  relates 
to  the  northeast,  where  the  largest  con- 
centrations of  urban  population  in  our 
Nation  are  located. 

Some  very  pertinent  remarks  regard- 
ing the  supply  of  water  for  cities  were 
made  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Sci- 
entific American  in  an  article  on  water 
supply  and  pollution  problems  by  the 
internationally  renowned  authority  on 
water  engineering,  Dr.  Abel  Wolman. 
professor  emeritus  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Dr.  Wolman  is  a  consultant 
to  many  national  and  international 
groups  concerned  with  water  problems. 
He  was  recommended  by  the  President 
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to  the  ^ty  of  New  York  as  one  of  the  four 
membi  ts  of  a  task  force  to  develop  an- 
swers \o  that  city's  ciurent  water  prob- 
lems, 

Aftet  extensive  studies.  Dr.  Wolman 

conclu  les  that  the  Nation  has  plenty  of 

>ut  must  develop  better  systems  of 

He  cites  the  economies  of  devel- 

1  eservoirs  and  distribution  systems 

methods  of  providing  ade- 

'  7ater  for  metropolitan  areas. 

section  of  the  article  he  outlines 

York  City  problem  and  altema- 

foUows: 
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is  going  to  remain  so  plentiful 
31st  century,  why  should  New  York 
citiea   And    themselves   running 
1965?     The  immediate  answer,  of 
is   that    there    has    been    a    5-year 
in  the  northeastern  United  States, 
completion  in  1955  of  two  new  re- 
in the  upj>er  reaches  of  the  Delaware 
I  nd  with  the  extension  of  the  Del- 
ifqueduct  to  a  total  distance  of  more 
miles.  New  York  City  believed  it 
sftlsfy  its  water  needs  xintll  the  year 
confident  forecast  reckoned  with- 
unprecedented  drought, 
is  no  point  in  criticizing  New  York's 
to  depend  so  heavily  on  the  Del- 
\Hitenhed  for  its  future  needs.    The 
is  what  New  York  should  do  now. 
ago  as  1950.  in  an  earlier  water  short- 
York  was  advised  to  biilld  a  pvunp- 
on  the  Hudson  River  65  miles 
the  city  to  provide  an  emergency 
100  million  gallons  per  day,  or  more 
(New  York  City's  normal  water 
is  about  1.2  b.g.d.    The  average  flow 
^dson  is  around  11  b.g.d.)    The  State 
York   gave   the   city   permission    to 
pumping  station  but  stipulated 
station   be   dismantled  when  the 
was  over.    By  the  time  the  station 
(at    a    point    somewhat    farther 
han    the    one    recommended)     the 
had   ended;    the   station   was   torn 
without  ever  having  been  used.    This 
city  asked  the  State  for  permission 
the  station,  a  Job  that  will  take 
ifionths,  but  as  of  mid-August  permls- 
not  been  granted. 

there  has  been  much  talk  of 
atomic-energy  desalination  plants 
long-term    solution   to   New   YcMrk's 
The  econoonic  Justification  for 
has    never  been   explained, 
now  obtains  its  water,  delivered  by 
Bow  to  the  city,  toe  only  about  15 
1,000   gallons    (and    many    con- 
charged  only  12  cents) .    The  low- 
cost  for  deeallnation,  assum- 
wlth  a  capacity  of  260  million  or 
per  day,  is  a  highly  optimistic 
cents  per  1,000  gallons.    Since  a  de- 
plant  would  be  at  see  level,  its  en- 
would  have  to  be  pxunped;  storage 
together  would  add  about  20 
1,000  gallons  to  the  basic  produc- 
Recent  studies  in  our  department 
Hopkins  University  have  shown  that 
water  could  be  produced  and 
for  as  little  as  50  cents  per  1,000 
it  would  still  be  cheaper  to  obtain 
from  a  supply  «)0  miles  away, 
assxime  a  water  demand  of 
gallons  p>er  day.)     In  other  words, 
be  much  cheaper  for  New  York  City 
ater  270  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
[\uning  that  Canada  gave  its  consent, 
)uild  a  desalination  plant  at  the  edge 
New  Yca-k  City  does  not  have  to  go 
ar  as  the  St.  Lawrence.    It  has  large 
'  reserves  In  the  HudEon  River  and  in 
watershed  of  the  Susquehanna,  no 
150  miles  away,  that  could  meet 
needs  well  beyond  the  year  2000. 
in  the  United  States  have  the 
altematlves  open  to  New  York.    The 
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great  majority  of  Inland  cities  draw  fheir 
water  supplies  from  the  nearest  lake  or  river. 
Of  the  more  than  150  mUllon  Americans  now 
served  by  puMlc  water  supplies,  nearly  100 
million,  or  60  percent,  are  reusing  water  from 
sources  that  have  already  been  \ised  at  least 
cmce  for  domestic  sewage  and  Industrial  waste 
disposal.  This  used  water  has  of  course  been 
piwlfled,  either  naturally  or  artlflcally,  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer.  Only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  25  b.g.d.  now  used  by  munici- 
palities is  obtained  from  aquifers,  or  under- 
ground sources.  Such  acqulf  ers  supply  about 
65  b.g.d.  of  the  Nation's  estimated  1965  re- 
qiilrement  of  370  b.g.d.  Most  of  the  65 
b.g.d.  Is  merely  a  subterranean  portion  of  the 
1,200  b.g.d.  of  the  precipitation  flowing 
steadily  to  the  sea.  It  Is  estimated,  however, 
that  from  6  to  10  b.g.d.  is  water  mined 
from  acqulfers  that  have  been  filled  over  the 
centuries.  Most  of  this  mining  Is  done  in 
west  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Title  I  of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  calls  for  plans  to  make  use  of  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  sources  of 
water  in  these  metropolitan  areas.  As 
the  cities  spread  out  over  State  lines. 
Indeed  as  the  area  from  Washington  to 
Boston  develops  into  an  almost  continu- 
ous city,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  water 
supply  as  a  strictly  local  matter.  With- 
out coordination  and  advance  planning 
which  considers  the  total  water  needs  of 
the  area  for  both  municipal  and  indus- 
trial growth,  problems  such  as  we  see 
now  develop  and  controversy  arises  over 
which  city  is  entitled  to  what  water. 

The  plan  to  meet  the  long-range  water 
supply  needs  of  the  Northeast  will  com- 
^plement  the  comprehensive  and  mul- 
^tiple-purpose  river  basin  plans  called  for 
by  other  legislation.  The  plan  will  com- 
bine Federal  and  non-Federal  works  tak- 
ing into  account  those  features  of  the 
program  which  can  best  be  constructed 
or  operated  or  maintained  by  the  non- 
PederaJ  interests.  Full  consultation  with 
State  and  local  officials  is  an  important 
part  of  the  planning  process. 

This  proposal  is  an  important  forward 
step  in  achieving  necessary  plans  for 
most  effective  use  of  water  supplies  in 
this  urban  area.  The  experience  gained 
in  the  Northeast  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  In  meeting  similar  problems  in 
other  areas  before  they  reach  crisis  pro- 
portions. 


Endangered  Species  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

I  or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE3^TATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Dakota's  senior  Senator  Karl  E.  Mttwdt 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  conservationists.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  Washington  he  served  as 
State  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League.  He  also  served  on  the  South 
Dakota  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  In 
1937  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional executive  board  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  and  has  served  as  national 
vice  president  of  that  group. 

In  addition  to  his  deep  interest  In 


wildlife  conservation  he  has  always  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servatlon  programs. 

Senator  Munot's  latest  conservation 
project  has  been  directed  toward  preser- 
vation of  rare  and  endangered  Secies  of 
American  wildlife.  This  year  his 
amendment  earmarking  $350,000  for  the 
program  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  as 
a  part  of  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations bill.  Work  is  moving  ahead 
and  since  that  time  the  program  has 
been  endorsed  by  President  Johnson  and 
many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

One  of  these  newspapers,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin,  carried  a  most  in- 
formative editorial  last  Sunday.  I  place 
this  editorial.  "Saving  Wildlife  From 
Extinction,"  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Savino  Wildlife  From  Extikction 

President  Johnson  last  week  approved  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $350,000.  sponsored 
by  Senator  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  to  es- 
tablish a  wildlife  research  project  on  300 
acres  of  land  near  Laurel.  Md.,  to  try  to  save 
from  extinction  rare  and  endangered  Amer- 
ican wUdlif  e  species. 

The  project  will  Include  a  propagation 
phase  In  which  rare  birds  and  mammals  will 
be  reproduced  In  an  Incubatlon-brooder 
building  and  later  reintroduced  to  their  na- 
tive habitats;  a  laboratory  phtise  in  which 
specialists  will  engage  in  supporting  studies 
of  endangered  species;  and  a  field  study  phase 
in  which  biologists  will  study  rare  species 
in  the  wild  to  ascertain  their  requirements, 
assist  in  obtaining  breeding  stock  for  prop- 
agation, and  try  to  find  the  best  sites  for 
release  of  captive-reared  stock. 

The  Committee  on  Rare  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Species  ciurently  lists  15  species  of 
mammals  and  36  species  of  birds  found  on 
the  North  American  Continent  which  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  In  danger  of  extinction. 
The  whooping  crane,  whose  total  population 
numbers  only  slightly  more  than  30,  has, 
perhaps,  received  the  most  publicity  of  late, 
but  some  other  species  are  even  closer  to  ex- 
tinction. Once  they  disappear,  they  are 
gone  forever. 

This  project  and  other  related  projects 
such  as  those  being  carried  forward  by  the 
PhUadelphla  ^o  and  vmder  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund  engender  the  hope- 
ful prospect  that  the  trend  which  has  seen 
nxunerous  species  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  because  of  the  incursions  and 
carelessness  of  man  will  finally  be  halted 
once  and  for  all. 

The  disappearance  of  any  additional 
species  would  be  an  Irreparable  loss. 

Senator  Mukdt  deserves  commendation  for 
his  efforts. 
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Texas  Partaers  of  the  Alliance  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15, 1965 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished Dallasite,  Mr.  Edward  Marcus, 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee.  He 
has  traveled  throughout  Texas  making 
speeches  and  meeting  with  private 
groups  to  get  them  involved  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  partnership  with  Peru.  He 
has  also  traveled  in  Peru  and  has  estab- 


lished excellent  relatlonfihlps  with  lead- 
ers of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Peruvian  private  sector. 

I  felt  that  everyone  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  recent  address  made  my  Mr. 
Marcus   before    the    annual    statewide 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Electric  Co-ops  in 
Dallas  on  August  12, 1965 : 
}l[g..  BiWABo  Mabcxts  Addbessimg  thb  AmnrAb 
Statewiqs  idixnua  or  thx  Texas  JSucmic 
Co-ops  in  Dallas  on  August  12,  1965 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,     "Hiis  Is  a 
pleasure  reserved  by  our  mayor  or  other  city 
officials   which   they  relinquish   grudgingly. 
Since  I  am  not  accustomed  to  performing  in 
this  role  I  called  upon  the  mayor  for  some 
suggestions.     After  expressing  his  regret  in 
being  unable  to  greet  you  in  person  he  asked 
me  to  convey  to  you  his  warmest  personal 
greetings  and  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  our  dty  and  his  best  wishes 
for  a  most  successful  and  pleasant  meeting. 
Speaking  personally,  and  on  this  occasion,  as 
spokesman  for  all  of  the  cltlrcns  of  DaUas. 
we  do  offer  you  our  best  welcome  and  sincere 
thanks  for  the  honor  of  having  DaUas  select- 
ed as  your  meeting  alte  for  this  year.    We 
know  and  aprpreciate  that  most  of  you  have 
been  here  many  times  before  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  your  national  association.    I  can 
add,  that  as  a  dry  goods  merchant  In  down- 
town Dallas  your  presence  creates  a  very  fa- 
vorable business  Impact  on  fiJl  of  tis  and  we 
hope  you  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
serve  you. 

Being  a  member  of  an  electric  coc^)erative 
myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  real  interest  in 
your  proceedings  here.  My  ranch  near  Dal- 
las is  served  by  an  electric  cooperative.  I 
cannot  help  but  speak,  with  what  I  hope  is 
pardonable  pride  and  partisanship,  ot  what 
excellent  service  my  cooperative  gives  and 
can  only  say  that  if  the  rest  of  you  measure 
up  to  this  quality  then  you've  got  to  be  pret- 
ty good. 

During  this  past  year  I  had  the  fortunate 
opportunity  to  attend  two  of  yovu-  group 
meetings.  Group  7  in  San  Antonio  and  Group 
i  in  Abilene.  There  I  had  occasion  to  come 
to  know  personally  some  of  3rour  very  capable 
managers.  To  those  managers  that  I  met, 
and  that  are  here  today,  may  I  say  thank  you 
again  for  the  gracious  hospitality  you  af- 
forded me  on  those  visits.  On  each  of  these 
visits  I  was  accompanied  by  Jim  Egan,  of  your 
statewide  association.  As  some  of  you  know 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Texas  Partners  of  the 
AlUatnce  and  Jim  Egan  Is  the  vice  chairman. 
I  first  met  Jim  in  June  of  1964  in  San  An- 
tonio when  the  Texas  Partners  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  program 
originated  by  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington to  pair  off  Latin  American  countries, 
or  portions  thereof,  with  States  in  this  Na- 
tion. This  is  for  the  purpose  of  broadening 
the  base  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
achieve  maximum  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  Alliance,  although  con- 
ceived and  put  into  effect  by  the  govern- 
ments of  this  hemisphere.  Is  Intended  for 
the  cooperation,  shared  benefit,  and  the 
growth  of  the  people  of  this  hemisphere. 

This  partnership,  a  vehicle  for  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  of  aU  the  people  of  North 
and  South  America,  allows  us  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  our  mutual  problems  or 
potentials. 

It  is  easier,  on  any  level,  to  Identify  with 
an  individual  than  with  a  group — and  the 
factors  that  \inite  us  are  greater  than  those 
which  divide  us.  Understanding  and  com- 
munication— the  means  and  the  end. 

Texas  and  Peru  are  partners.  The  con- 
cept is  pedprodty— to  give  a  hand,  not  a 
handout,  to  a  developing  nation,  and  to  help 
those  people  who  have  demonstrated  a  wUl- 
ingness  to  help  themaelves.     The  Interde- 


pTdeT»cf!  is  valld^-tlie  challeage  and  the  in 
centive  are  ours  to  share.  The  initiative  la 
ours.  The  participation  of  electnc  cooper- 
ative in  "impact-type"  projects — simple 
handtools  to  build  a  rocui — a  roof  for  a 
school — libraries  for  schools  already  built 
by  the  Peruvians — chicken  and  wire  for  4-H 
Club  projects — 1b  needed  and  would  be  wel- 
comed. Here  let  me  thank  the  Pedemales 
Electric  Cooperative  for  donating  a  small 
generator  to  a  school  in  the  Andes  Motm- 
talns. 

The  civilization  of  many  areas  of  Peru  is 
not  of  this  century.  To  develop  rural  elec- 
trification in  Latin  America,  where  our  "old 
fashioned"  Delco-type  light  systems  are  stUl 
unknown,  would  be  a  majestic  achievement. 
If  the  electric  cooperatives  of  Texas 
could — as  some  other  States  have  done — 
make  available  surplus  equipment,  and  In 
addition,  could  donate  small  portable  gen- 
erating plants  for  use  In  remote  mountain 
villages — this  would  materially  help  these 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  to  Implement 
their  advancement  Into  the  20th  century. 

Two  teams  from  Texas  have  gone  to  Peru. 
Jim  Egan  headed  one — ^I  the  other.  These 
groups  have  sxuT^eyed  possible  areas  where 
we  might  effectively  render  assistance. 

The  first  Inter-Americsoi  conference  of 
the  partners  of  the  alliance  was  held  in  Jime 
of  this  year,  with  representatives  from  all 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  that  participate  In 
the  program.  Tremendous  Interest  In  rural 
electric  cooperatives  was  manifested  by  the 
Latin  American  delegates — the  chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Committee  of 
that  conference  Is  the  manager  of  the  first 
electric  cooperative  In  Ecuador. 

We,  In  rural  electrification — members, 
managers,  and  directors— who  have  bene- 
fited so  much  from  oiir  Government's  assist- 
ance cannot.  In  conscience  refxise  our  Gov- 
ernment's request  for  constructive  Interest 
in  international  affairs. 

This  is  your  25th  anniversary  meeting. 
Rural  electrification  in  this  land  has  come 
of  age.  Just  as  each  of  us  has  grown  from 
childhood  receiving  to  the  maturity  of  giv- 
ing— it  is  now  our  concern  to  pass  on  to 
others  the  advantages  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed.  It  is  now  our  privilege  to 
assvune  a  role  of  responsibility. 

That  we  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  can 
share  in  such  an  undertaking  Is  in  the  his- 
tory of  diplomacy,  unique. 

The  fundamental  goals  of  all  men  are  the 
same — alter  the  basic  necessities — opportu- 
nity, productivity,  progress,  amenities,  en- 
lightenment. Inspiration,  creativity — and 
finally,  contributing  to  the  betterment  of 
humanity. 

In  aiding  our  neighbors,  within  the  frame- 
work of  their  own  institutions  and  culture, 
to  fulfill  themselves  and  their  highest  des- 
tiny— with  selfless  motivation,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  noblest  goal  of  mankind— 
to  "ease  the  burdens  of  the  world." 


Public  Weary  of  Excusing  Teenage 
Hoodlums 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   ICCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  r^ects 
the  feeling  of  most  of  our  citizens  when 
he  says  the  public  la  getting  fed  up 


hearing  the  actions  of  teenage  hoodlums 
blamed  on  present-day  society. 

Director  Hoover  as  made  an  excellent 
analsrsls  of  this  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  FBI  Law  Enforc«nent  Bulletin.  His 
challenging  comments  are  worthy  of  our 
consideration  and  of  the  consideration  of 
every  parent,  public  official,  and  person 
associated  with  law  enforcement.  It 
follows: 

Young  thugs  and  teenage  criminals  may 
be  pressing  their  luck  by  increasing  their 
violent  escapades  while  blaming  society  for 
their  faults. 

It  appears  that  the  pubUc  is  beginning  to 
gag  on  the  steady  sociological  diet  of  ex- 
cusing the  conduct  of  teenage  hoodlums  be- 
cause "society  has  failed  them."  Resort 
communities  racked  by  senseless  riots  and 
citizens  who  cannot  venture  fnxn  their 
homes  without  being  assaulted  and  beaten 
are  geting  fed  up  with  pampered  and  insolent 
youth  gangs. 

Some  courts  In  the  troubled  areas  are 
taking  a  more  realistic  approach  In  han- 
dling those  Involved  In  these  outbreaks. 
New  laws  providing  stlffer  penalties  are 
being  enacted  in  a  few  places.  We  can  only 
hope  that  authorities  everywhere  wlU  fol- 
low this  trend.  Certainly,  the  mere  desire  of 
young  miscreants  to  have  a  "blast"  or  to 
"let  off  steam"  is  no  excuse  to  ravage  a  com- 
munity and  to  malm  and  terrorize  Its  resi- 
dents. 

That  holiday  riots  and  similar  antics  by 
carousing  youths  have  evoked  widespread 
concern  Is  not  surprising.  It  Is  surprising, 
however,  that  strong  public  reaction  did  not 
come  soonef.  For  several  years,  the  In- 
creasing volume  of  criminal  acts  by  young 
people — spurred  on  by  the  lenient  treatment 
received — has  presented  a  clear  biurometric 
reading  of  what  we  are  now  witnessing.  For 
Instance,  from  1960  through  1964,  the  per- 
centage of  yoimg  age-group  arrests  for  homi- 
cide, forcible  rape,  aggravated  assault,  rob- 
bery, biirglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft  more 
than  doubled  the  population  increase  per- 
centage of  the  same  group.  Arrests  of  per- 
sons under  18  for  simple  assault  rose  79 
percent,  drunkenness  and  related  violations 
52  percent,  disorderly  conduct  18  percent, 
and  concealed  weapons  17  percent  during  the 
same  5  years.  In  the  light  of  this  shame- 
ful plctiire,  we  cannot  say  that  we  were  not 
forewarned. 

The  immediate  objective,  of  course,  Is  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  rumbles  and  mass  vandal- 
ism MeanwhUe,  the  question  puzzling  most 
people  is  what  caused  the  principles  and 
morals  of  some  of  our  youth  to  degenerate 
to  near  animal  level.  Recognizing  the  pr«b- 
lem  comes  much  easier  than  its  solution. 
However,  of  all  the  factors  Involved.  I  am 
convinced  one  of  the  most  damaging  is  the 
false  teaching  which  tends  to  blame  so- 
ciety for  all  the  frustrations,  woes,  and  In- 
conveniencee,  real  or  Imaginary,  visited  upon 
oxir  young  people.  Teenagers,  and  their  par- 
ents, have  been  subjected  to  a  foolhardy 
theory  which  condones  rebellious  conduct 
against  authority,  law  and  order,  or  any 
regulatory  measiu-es  which  restrict  their 
whims,  wishes,  desires,  and  activities.  This 
astonishing  belief  has  spread  into  the  school- 
room, the  living  room,  the  courtroom,  and 
now  Into  the  streets  of  our  Nation  In  the 
form  of  wild,  drunken  brawls. 

No  doubt,  society  has  failed  our  youth, 
but  not  in  the  way  many  seem  to  think. 
Rather,  the  dereliction  has  been  In  the  fall- 
•ore  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  disci- 
pline, restraint,  self-respect,  and  respect  for 
law  and  order  and  the  rights  of  others.  Con- 
sequently, the  lesson  now  to  both  painful 
mfnt\  ooetiy. 

John  Edgar  Hoovkr. 

Director. 

SEFTKMBSa  1,  1965. 
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A  Golden  AmuTersary 


EX  PENSION  OP  REMARB3 

or 

H<  IN.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  pnBr8Ti.VAinA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Wei  nesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  EDNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outs  andlng  engineering  firms  In  the 
country  Ills  year  is  observing  its  golden 
annlvers  iry  In  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  where  It 
was  esttbllshed  half  a  century  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the 
growth  ( »f  Gannett,  Fleming,  Corddry  b 
Carpent  sr.  and  who  know  of  the  fine 
work  be  ng  performed  by  this  company 
up  to  tl  e  present  day.  take  great  pride 
In  point  ng  It  out  as  one  of  the  venerable 
old  instl  wtions  of  Pennsylvania's  capital 
city.  1 1  m  especially  happy  to  count  its 
people  smong  my  constituents. 

The  llstory  and  far-flimg  operations 
of  this  i  irm  are  described  in  the  August 
1965,  « ition  of  Consulting  Engineer. 
The  waiderful  story  of  enterprise  and 
dedlcati  >n  to  high  standards  that  shines 
through  in  that  article  is  made  all  the 
more  er  gaging  by  the  commentary  and 
fine  pe-sonal  touches  contributed  by 
Samuel  W.  Fleming,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  boai  i  of  Gannett,  Fleming,  Corddry  & 
Carpent  er. 

Sam  ]  leming  is  an  old  and  dear  friend 
of  mine .  He  hsis  always  made  me  al- 
most wi  8h  that  I  had  grown  up  an  engi- 
neer. \  re  have  shared  many  a  pleasant 
hour  tc  jether  from  the  time  we  were 
youngst  srs.  and  for  his  gracious  way  of 
taking  ]  ae  in  as  part  of  his  family  I  am 
etemall  t  grateful  to  him.  I  have  enjoyed 
long  an  1  rewarding  friendships  as  well 
with  Pa  rley  Gannett  and  Ted  Seelye,  the 
origina:  partners  In  this  engineering  ven- 
ture. '  he  congeniality  of  my  relations 
with  th  i  firm  over  the  years  is  due  also 
to  a  number  of  other  good  friends  of 
mine  w  lo  work  with  these  men. 

So  I  vas  gratified  that  the  article  in 
Consult  ng  Engineers  was  as  much  a 
tribute  bo  Samuel  Fleming  and  his  stal- 
wart p8  rtners  as  it  was  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's 1(  ading  engineering  organizations. 
I  wish   X)  place  the  article  in  the  Con- 
GRKssio  TAL  RECORD  at  thls  point: 
[From  Consulting  Engineer,  August  1965] 
Samu  !l  W.  Plemlng,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  o    Gannett,  Fleming.  Corddry  &  Car- 
penter,   ft  Harrlsbxirg,  Pa.,  Is  one  of  the  pio- 
neer pa  'tners  In  the  firm  that  this  month 
marks  1  s  60th  year.     The  beginnings  of  the 
firm,    &t    Fleming   described   them   recently 
at  Gam  ett,  Fleming.  Corddry  &  Carpenter's 
golden    anniversary   dinner,    are    a   far   cry 
from    11  a    present    status.      "This    business 
started    In    1915 — very    modestly,    our    first 
quarter    consisting  of  a  small  room  and  a 
smaller  one  adjoining;  our  Initial  office  fur- 
niture,  LS  I  recall,  two  desks,  one  table,  four 
chairs,    ii  filing  cabinet  and  a  secondhand 
typewri  er:   our  entire  personnel,  two,  then 
three    e  oglneers.    and    a    part-time    stenog- 
rapher.    In  those  far-off  days,  some  of  the 
older  n  en  may  recall  that  these  lovely  and 
useful  1  uUes  arotind  an  office  were  generally 
referre<j   to  ac  stenographers.    Meet  of  them 
now  ca:  ry  the  more  dignified  title  of  secre- 
tary.   1  ^ow  there  are  hundreds  of  engineers 
In  oiir   irganlaatlon.  and  I  will  not  attempt 
to  emu  lerate  the  full-time  secretaries." 


In  the  Intervening  years,  the  firm  has  been 
Involved  in.  more  than  4,000  projects  utiliz- 
ing the  diversified  abilities  present  In  Its  six 
divisions.  And  tor  all  erf  those  years  and 
through  all  of  those  projects,  Fleming  has 
been  one  of  the  key  men  responsible  for 
guiding  the  firm's  destiny.  Two  other  part- 
ners from  the  early  days,  W.  Howard  Cord- 
dry and  J.  Donald  Carpenter,  alco  still  par- 
ticipate In  the  firm's  activities. 

EABLT    LIFE 

A  native  of  Harrtsburg,  Fleming  attended 
Harrlsburg  Academy  and  Lawrenceville  Pre- 
paratory School.  He  then  went  on  to  Prince- 
ton and  Lehigh,  receiving  a  BA  from  the 
first  in  1906,  and  an  ME  from  the  second  in 
1909.  His  first  Job  took  him  to  New  York 
State  as  an  engineer  for  the  Central  Hudson 
Gas  *!  Electric  Co.  Five  years  later  in  Jan- 
uary 1916  he  Joined  Parley  Gannett  and  T. 
E.  Seelye  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  which  had 
been  fledged  Just  5  months  earlier  as  a  result 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  failure  to  capture 
the  Republican  nomination  for  President  on 
the  Bull  Moose  ticket.  Fleming  feels  Gan- 
nett's  own  description  of  his  reasons  for 
establishing  an  Independent  consulting 
practice  is  as  good  as  can  be  given: 

"For  some  years  I  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  Water  Supply  Commission   of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   When  Teddy  Roosevelt  came  out  for 
the   Bull   Mooee  ticket,  my  whole   staff   of 
about  50  Joined  me  in  enthusiastically  back- 
ing him.     The  powers  that  be  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  were  t(x  Taft  and  we  were  backing 
Teddy,  so  when  Pennsylvania  went  for  Taft, 
I  decided  I'd  better  resign  before  I  was  fired. 
When  I  told  Ted  Seelye,  who  was  my  prin- 
cipal   assistant,    that    I    was    resigning    and 
going  to  open  an  office  as  a  consulting  en- 
gineer,  he   asked   if   he   could   be   my  chief 
engineer   if   he  resigned,   too.     I   told   him 
'no,'  but  he  could  be  a  partner  if  he  could 
raise  $600.     That's  how  we  came  about." 
futy  years  of  progress 
Except  for  a  period  during  World  War  I, 
Fleming  has  been  right  In  the  thick  of  Gan- 
nett, Fleming.  Corddry  tc  Carpenter  activity 
for  the  past  50  years,  and  expects  to  continue 
for   a  while   longer  still,   although   he   sa3rs 
that  the  three  senior  partners  are  beginning 
to  ease  up  a  bit.    Too  many  firms,  he  feels, 
have   s\iffered    because    the   older    members 
Jiist  hting  on  too  long.    As  chairman  of  the 
board,  Fleming   is   active  in  administration 
of  the  firm  and  in  policy  guidance  on  proj- 
ect     investigation      and      design.     Gannett, 
Fleming,  Corddry  &  Carpenter  exists  both  as 
a  partnership  and  as  a  corporate  organization 
with  its  home  office  in  Harrlsbinrg  and  three 
permanent    branch    offices    in    Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Daytona  Beach.    The  present 
staff  totals  about  500  of  which  some  350  are 
engineers. 

Although  the  first  work  done  by  the  part- 
ners was  largely  in  the  field  of  water  supply, 
Gannett,  Fleming,  Corddry  &  Carpenter  has 
now  expanded  its  operations  to  cover  the  en- 
tire range  of  engineering  services.  That  this 
subsequent  growth  was  anticipated,  or  at 
least  hoped  for,  can  be  seen  from  the  firm's 
emblem  adopted  during  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. The  emblem  that  appears  on  Gannett, 
Fleming.  Corddry  &  Carpenter's  letterhead  Is 
composed  of  figiires  taken  from  Egyptian 
symbolism:  a  small  diamond  at  the  top  rep- 
resenting the  ether;  a  crescent  symbolizing 
air;  and  a  square,  a  circle,  and  a  triangle 
standing  for  earth,  water,  and  fire  resp)ec- 
tively — all  the  elements  with  which  engi- 
neers deal — and  in  its  50  years  of  growth 
Gannett,  Fleming,  Corddry  &  Carpenter  has 
encompassed  all  of  them  in  the  services  it 
offers. 

Today  the  firm  has  six  major  divisions:  a 
highway,  bridge,  and  traffic  division  han- 
dling Interstate,  urban,  and  rural  highways, 
municipal  streets,  and  all  types  of  bridges; 
a  hydraulic  division  responsible  for  dams. 
waterwDTka,  flood  control,  hydroelectric  proj- 


ects, foimdations.  land  drainage,  manage- 
ment of  water  properties;  a  valuation  divi- 
sion for  appraisals,  reports,  rate  studies,  ac- 
quisition studies,  develoixnent  of  continuing 
property  records,  depreciation  studies.  Insur- 
ance surveys;  a  sanitary  division  responsi- 
ble for  sewerage  and  storm  drainage  systems, 
ptmiplng  stations,  force  mains,  industrial 
waste  treatment,  refuse,  garbage  and  sewage 
sludge  disposal,  and  Incinerator  facilities;  a 
general  engineering  division  which  hahdles 
work  on  Indu^rlal  plants  and  development, 
public  facilities,  production  planning,  utili- 
ties, airports,  and  construction  supervision; 
and  a  construction  and  equipment  division 
which  operates  primarily  In  central  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  separate  entity  specializing  In  gas, 
sewer,  and  water  pipeline  Installations  and 
the  excavation  or  repair  of  water  Impound- 
ments. 

Within  these  major  divisions  there  also 
are  a  number  of  specialized  sections.  Among 
these  are  a  fully  staffed  and  equipped  soils 
section,  a  consvilting  section  on  water  utili- 
ties which  furnishes  continuing  engineering 
consultation  to  some  40  authorities  and  mu- 
nicipalities as  weU  as  to  privately  owned 
water  utilities,  a  consulting  section  on  sew- 
age disposal  and  Industrial  waste  plant  opera- 
tions to  more  than  50  authorities  and  mu- 
nicipalities as  weU  as  to  privately  owned 
properties,  and  an  electronic  data  processing 
section  which  provides  a  complete  range  of 
services  in  systems  analysis,  programing, 
computing,  and  data  processing. 

One  of  the  gtUding  principles  of  the  cor- 
poration Is  that  no  Job  Is  too  small  and  none 
too  big.  Projects  have  ranged  from  design 
of  a  golf  course  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  cur- 
rent undertaking — design  of  a  reconstructed 
H  Street  underpass  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
which  actual  design  is  almost  incidental  to 
the  problems  of  maintaining  traffic  to  and 
from  Union  Station  during  construction,  a 
matter  of  some  135  trains  a  day  on  34  tracks. 
An  electronically  controUed  automatic  mail 
system  must  be  continued  In  operation  and 
11, 000- volt  electric  lines  moved  without  cut- 
ting ciurent  to  the  railroad  facilities. 

In  terms  of  quantity,  Fleming  estimates 
that  the  firm  has  had  a  hand  In  some  4,000 
projects  In  its  half  century  of  exUtence. 
It  has  designed  more  dams  than  any  other 
organization  except  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Btoglneers.  It  has 
blueprinted  more  than  550  miles  of  modern 
limited  access  expressways.  Including  some 
280  miles  of  the  national  system  of  inter- 
state and  defense  highways.  It  has  been 
involved  in  tmnpikes  In  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Florida,  Illinois,  Cormectlcut,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia  (as  well  as  in  the  design 
of  standard  and  Interstate  highways  in  many 
of  the  Eastern  States) .  It  prepared  the  first 
specification  for  photogrammetric  mapping 
used  on  any  toll  road,  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Conunlsslon.  It  probably  linows 
more  about  the  land  and  water  of  the 
Quaker  State  than  any  other  orgsmization, 
private  or  goverrxmental.  It  has  served  the 
U.S.  Government  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  various  national 
disasters. 

One  area  of  work  in  which  the  firm  takes 
pride  are  the  projects  undertaken  for  the 
Government  In  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency. When  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I,  Gannett.  Plemlng.  Corddry  & 
Carpenter  laid  out  buildings  and  utilities 
for  Middletown  Air  Depot  and  the  New  Cum- 
berland Storage  Depot.  It  also  designed  and 
supervised  the  construction  of  a  600-houE? 
development  on  the  Civil  War  battlefield  of 
Seven  Pines  In  Virginia  to  house  employees 
of  the  Du  Pont  powder  plant  near  Rich- 
mond. Twenty  years  later,  when  It  appeared 
more  and  more  likely  the  United  States  would 
be  drawn  Into  the  conflict,  the  firm  found 
Itself  100  percent  In  defense  work  again. 
The  U.S.  Army  called  upon  It  to  design  and 
supervise   construction   of   the   Indlantown 
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Gap  and  Camp  Reynolds  cantonments,  each 
housing  30.000  troope  and  Including  1.000- 
bed  hospitals. 

The  firm  also  provided  the  engineering 
know-how  for  two  ordnance  plants  and  aOier 
defense  faclUtlea,  Including  three  alrfieldfl. 
Of  the  latter,  the  most  challenging  task  was 
the  crash  program  under  which  Andrews  Air 
pyjirce  Base  was  designed  and  constructed. 
In  the  spring  of  1942  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
asked  the  Gannett  firm  to  suxvej  a  swampy, 
pine-forested  airport  site  in  Maryland  about 
10  miles  southeast  of  Washington.  D.C. 
Scane  months  after  the  survey  was  oompleted. 
the  War  Department  decided  to  oonstruot  a 
Fighter  Command  Station  on  the  site  to  pro- 
tect Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk 
from  possible  bombing  attacks.  Gannet*. 
Fleming,  Corddry  &  Carpenter  was  g^iven  tbe 
design  and  supervision  Job  and,  despite  the 
rain  and  mud  that  hampered  the  contractor 
and  hiked  the  ooet,  fighter  planes  were  on 
the  runways  3  months  after  the  initial  work 
began. 

Current  projects  In  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned  are  equally  diversified, 
ranging  from  a  review  of  plans  f or  a  H  bil- 
lion, 110-mlle  canal  linking  the  Ohio  River 
with  Lake  Erie;  establishment  of  a  fair  price 
lor  the  road  and  equipment  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Railroad  Oo  taken  over  by  the  Port 
Authority  of  Allegheny  Coimty;  development 
with  other  consultants  for  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  of  plans  for  a  southern  New 
Jersey  rapid  transit  system  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  more  thaa  $65  million;  design 
at  carlxjn  filter  facilities  for  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Water  Oo.  plant  at  Nltro,  W.  Va.;  plan- 
ning work  In  connection  with  the  Sterling 
Park  housing  development,  a  new  self-con- 
tained community  to  house  25,000  people  In 
Virginia,  near  Dulles  Airport.  One  smaller 
Job  that  presents  a  challenge  is  the  design  of 
a  test  track  In  Wisconsin  for  American 
Motors.  This  must  simulate  a  15-year-old 
road  so  that  the  client  can  subject  its 
Ramblers  to  the  torture  test.  A  similar  track 
was  planned  for  Ftwd  previously.  In  con- 
trast. Gannett,  Fleming,  Corddry  &  Carpenter 
also  has  been  engaged  to  design  a  horserace 
track  at  Washington,  Pa. 

The  firm  also  Is  actively  engaged  In  foreign 
work  as  It  has  been  for  many  years.    Plemlng, 
some  35  years  ago,  Initiated  overseas  work 
when  he  met  In  England  a  Canadian  banker 
who  proposed  the  formation  at  a  utility  hold- 
ing comijany.    This  led  Fleming  to  some  5 
years  In  planning  utilities  in  Chile,  Arg««i- 
tlna,  and  Brazil.    The  firm  also  has  been  en- 
gaged In   engineering   design   In  Cuba  and 
Haiti,  and  for  the  past  15  years  has  been  in- 
volved In  the  design  and  supervision  of  two 
major  projects  In  Colombia.    One  Is  for  the 
city  of  Medillin  which,  over  the  past  12  years, 
has  Included  the  design  and  supervision  of 
construction  of  four  major  dams  for  water 
supply  and  hydroelectric  power.    The  other 
Job  Is  for  the  National  Government  and  con- 
sists of  some  350  kilometers  of  new  highway 
through  the  moiintains  of  western  Colombia. 
On  one  section  between  Supla  and  La  Plntada 
the  airline  distance  is  35  kilometers  while 
the  old  road  distance  is  more  than  65  kilo- 
meters.   As  soon  as  the  contractor  completed 
all  the  heavy  excavation,  the  project   was 
opened  to  oommCTcial  traffic  from  4  p.m.  luitll 
8  a.m.    The  value  of  the  imflnlshed  road  was 
attested  to  by  the   train   of  trucks   which 
began  to  line  up  at  noon  each  day,  awaiting 
the  opening  of  the  road  4  hours  later.    The 
wait  saved  each  of  them  not  only  time  and 
frustration,  but  also  one  whole  tank  of  gas. 
Another  overseas  project  Is  being  carried 
on  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  where  a  portion  of 
the  populace  for  centuries  has  drawn  water 
from  wells  and  small  streams,  the  firm  Is 
designing  a  modern.  $10  million  addition  to 
the  water   supply   system  with   an   Initial 
output  of  26  million  gallons  per  day—an 
output  that  can  be  doubled.     The  aouroe 
Is  snow-capped   Cotopaxl  and  the  project 


Includes  a  number  of  major  siphons — one 
22,000  feet  long  with  a  low  point  1,700  feet 
below  the  rim  of  the  valley  it  crosses.  For 
this  job  Gannett,  Fleming,  Oorddry  ft  Car- 
penter opened  an  office  In  Quito,  staffed 
with  local  engineers  and  draftsmen  to  de- 
sign the  raw  water  flumes. 

Fleming  comments  that  although  they 
have  spent  so  many  years  In  overseas  work, 
he  is  convinced,  that  It  Is  Important  to  work 
as  much  as  possible  with  nationals  of  the 
country  Involved,  supplying  only  supervisory 
people  from  the  United  States. 


CUBRICXTLA    VrTAE 

Fleming  achieved  the  rank  of  major  dur- 
ing World  War  I  when  he  spent  3  years  In  the 
35th  Infantry  iintll  he  was  wounded  by  a 
German  shell.  He  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cfoss,  the  Order  of  the  Pur- 
ple Heart,  and  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
and  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  continued  his 
military  service  as  a  lieutenant  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard  until  1928,  and  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bttlefield  Commission  In  Prance  and  Bel- 
glmn  from  1921  to  1928. 

Fleming's  activities  include  serving  as  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
of  central  Pennsylvania,  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Oswego  Waterworks,  and  di- 
rector of  the  General  Waterworks  Corp..  and 
the  Cayuga  Rock  Salt  Co.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  NaUonal  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, and  the  Engineers  Society  of  Perm- 
sylvanla.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Consulting  Engineers  (CEC).  although 
he  says  that  In  recent  years  he  has  not  been 
too  active  In  such  organizations.  He  has 
given  extensively  In  community  service  as 
past  president  of  the  Harrlsburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Harrlsburg  Area  Boy  Scout 
Coxmcll,  the  Harrlsburg  Academy  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  United  Fund  Campaign,  and 
the  Country  Club  of  Harrlsburg,  and  Is  pres- 
ently a  trustee  of  Temple  University,  the 
American  Society  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church. 

TH«    mZT   HALF   CKNTURT 

Fleming  looks  to  the  future  of  his  firm 
with  the  optimism  born  of  continued  suc- 
cess. He  Is  looking  forward  to  the  new 
building  being  planned  for  the  Harrlsburg 
office — an  anniversary  gift  from  Gannett, 
Fleming,  Corddry  &  Carpenter  to  Itself.  He 
sees  nowhere  to  go  but  up  for  his  firm  and 
the  consulting  engineering  profession  in 
general.  "Our  success  over  the  past  half 
centiu7  has  been  due  to  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  talent,  nerve,  perseverance,  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  population — and  Just 
plain  breaks,"  he  says.  "All  of  these  Ingre- 
dients, with  the  possible  exception  of  brealw, 
are  with  us  In  even  greater  measiire  as  we 
go  Into  our  second  half  century.  The  need 
for  engineering  services,  both  public  and 
private,  to  meet  the  basic  demands  of  a 
growing  and  Increasingly  prosperous  popu- 
lation In  this  country  and  abroad,  \b  bound 
to  pyramid  In  the  years  ahead.  And  I  ex- 
pect that  Gannett,  Fleming,  Corddry  &  Car- 
penter will  have  a  part  in  It." 


Twisting  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMILUN 

OF  BOtrni  CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 

Mr.  McMELl^AN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  take  great 
Xdeasure  In  egEtending  in  the  Recou  a 
copy  at  an  editorial  on  home  rule  which 


appeared  in  the  State  which  is  consid- 
ered the  leading  South  Carolina  daily 
newspaper. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
take  a  few  minutes  time  and  read  this 
editorial  as  I  believe  this  editorial  ex- 
presses the  general  thinking  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(From  the  (Columbia,  S.C.)  State,  Sept.  11. 
1066] 
TwiSTiNC  THz  Law 
The  administration's  blU  to  establish  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  Colvunn- 
Ist  James  L.  Kllpatrlck  points  out  in  his 
column  on  this  page  today,  qualifies  as  a 
mastopiece  of  mlslegislatlng. 

Further.  KUpatrlck  notes,  the  American 
public  remains  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  gimmicks  and  wrongs  in  the  proposal 
about  to  spew  forth  from  the  slot  machine 
Congress. 

As  a  beglrmer,  the  bill  so  clearly  and  openly 
violates  a  simply  stated  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution that  It's  surprising  so  little  has 
been  said  about  the  matto-.  Perhaps  the 
public  has  truly  been  the  victim  of  orga- 
nized propaganda. 

Article  I,  section  8,  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all 
cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding 10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  ot  the  Govern- 
3nent  of  the  United  States.  The  article 
confers  like  authority  over  forts,  magazines 
and  arsenals,  dockyards  and  other  need- 
ful things. 

The  meaning  is  unmistakable,  and  the 
fact  that  the  bill  allows  Congress  to  rep.eal 
or  modify  laws  enacted  by  a  Washington 
city  council  does  not  meet  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  Congress  have 
exclusive  legislative  power  In  the  District. 
The  pcuagraph  in  the  Constitution  ex{M-essly 
excludes  any  legislative  power  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  other  than  the  Congress. 
Equally  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  Is 
the  provision  which  will  allow  the  Washing- 
ton City  Council  to  tax,  under  the  guise  of 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes,  the  Federal  prop- 
erty In  Washington.  As  Kllpatrlck  points 
out,  the  payment  of  our  tax  dollars  to  the 
Wasbing^ton  City  government  would  be  bcwed 
on  "a  reasonable  and  fair  assessment  of  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  United  States." 
The  Washington  mayor  would  request 
whatevo*  evun  he  wants  from  the  Federal 
Government  (I.e.,  all  other  Federal  taxpay- 
ers), the  administrator  of  General  Services 
would  review  the  request,  and  paj^ment  would 
be  made  by  the  Treasury.  Congress  the  ex- 
cliusive,  legislative  authority,  would  be  left 
out  completely. 

The  administration's  proposed  bill  simply 
would  grant  the  elected  officials  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  most  of  whom  are  Federal 
employees  in  the  first  place,  the  power  to 
tax  the  whole  Nation  to  pay  the  costs  of 
operating  their  hometown.  In  reality  the 
District  of  Columbia  city  budget  becomes  a 
Federal  tax  bill  and  apjproprlatlon  measure, 
and  again  the  Constitution  says  that  all  such 
measures  must  originate  In  the  House  of 
RefM«sentatlves. 

Obviously  a  great  proportion  of  Washing- 
ton real  estate,  and  billions  and  billions  of 
personal  property  Is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  the  bill  would  allow  al- 
most unlimited  levies  against  such  property 
In  Ueu  of  taxes,  the  budget  fc«-  the  District 
wUl  probably  be  equally  \inlimited.  The 
Washington  City  CouncU  would,  under  such 
conditions,  figure  It  could  afford  most  any- 
thing— or  everything. 

In  aU,  this  la  a  prime  example  of  what 
happens  when  anotloms  and  propaganda 
gain  ascendancy  over  reason  and  fact.    Un- 
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everyone  except  the  favored  Dl£- 
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SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


or   NEW    JKaSET 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  1965 

weekend  will  go  down  in  the 

the  people  of  the  captive  na- 

thelr  ethnic  groups  in  this 

3ecause  of  the  inspirational  cele- 

of  the  diamond  jubilee  of  the 

Citholic    Slovak    Union    of    the 

£  tates  and  Canada  held  in  Wash- 

)n   those  days.    Ten   thousand 

Slovaks    attended    and    wit- 

dedication  of  the  Chapel  of 

Mother,  patroness  of  Slo- 

the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 

Conception.  under  the  bless - 

apostolic  delegate.  Archbishop 

'Vfagnozzi. 

happy  and  proud  because  the 

of  the  Jednota  from  my  district 

largest  individual  branch  in  the 

ganization  of  105,000  members, 

they  have  held  for  two  dec- 

larger  Slovak  colonies  exist 

)f  my  native  city  of  Perth  Am- 

feel  that  this  affords  them  at 

honorable  mention  as  one  of  the 

fratemalists  in  America.    Over 

came  from  New  Jersey  un- 

spiritual    leadership    of    Rev. 

( Jhurak,  supreme  chaplain  of  the 

Qatholic  Federation  of  America. 

eat  success  of  the  diamond  jubi- 

will  inspire  other  ethnic 

groups  to  show   greater 

and  enthusiasm  in  their  en- 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  na- 

celebration  and  the  impact  it 

the  general  public.  I  am  placing 

IfECORo  the  report  of  the  Falcon, 

by  its  editor  from  Passaic.  N.J., 

C.  Sciranka.  who  makes  it  his 

to  publicize  these  most  signifi- 


though 


Sl(  vaks 


celel  ration 
f  ra  ;emal 


events: 

Tho  usand 


Slovaks  WrrNESs  DEOirAxioN 

Chapel  in  Washington,  D.C. — 

Number   or   Ant   Ethnic    Group 

>RAiBX  Prom  Church  and  Govern- 

(pmciALS  IN  the  Nation's  Capitol — 

Beamed    to    Slovakia    Through 

VclicE  or  America 


Sat  iirday : 


and  Sunday.  September  4  and 

American    Slovaks    witnessed    the 

of  the  new  $125,000  Our  Mother 

Chapel   at  the  National  Shrine 

Ii^maculate  Conception,  Washington, 

Blj  hop  Andrew  G.  Grutka,  DJD.,  con- 

;he  altar  on  Saturday,  Rt.  Rev.  Ab- 

G.  KoJU,  OSB.,  celebrated  the 

preached  the  sermon. 

evening   a    grand    ball    was 
iie  Hotel  Sheraton  Park  with  two 


Sa  turday 


S\i  Dday 


10,000   Slovaks   from   United 

America  and  Canada  crowded  the 

Shrine.     The     Washington     Post 

on  Monday,  September  6,  under  a 

column  picture  of  the  basilica 


"because  of  the  crowd,  many  of  Slovak  Amer- 
icans listened  to  the  Mass  outside." 

The  blessing  of  the  chapel  was  the  most 
important  moment  of  a  Jubilee  celebration, 
marking  the  76th  anniversary  of  the  Jed- 
nota, the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  James  M.  Coram, 
staff  writer  for  the  ETvenlng  Star,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  in  his  story  under  the  caption 
"Slovak  Catholic  Chapel  in  Shrine  Is  Dedi- 
cated." 

The  Jednota.  a  fraternal  benefit  organ- 
ization with  branches  hi  every  Slovak  Cath- 
olic parish  in  North  America,  presented  the 
chapel  to  the  National  Shrine  as  a  monu- 
ment to  "the  faith  of  the  Slovak  people  and 
their  f^ditlonal  and  living  devotion  to  our 
Bl'-s.-ed  Mother. " 

Twin  sermons  at  Sunday's  mass,  one  in 
.Slovak,  one  in  English,  pictured  the  oppres- 
sion and  suffering  of  the  Slovak  people  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present  under  communism- 
drawing  parallels  to  the  seven  dolors  or  sor- 
rows endured  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Six  of  the  seven  dolors  are  depicted  indi- 
vidually in  bronze  bas-relief  in  the  green 
marble  chapel.  The  seventh,  a  life-sized 
pieta  sculptured  by  Ernest  Morenon  in  Trani 
marble,  is  the  main  feature  in  the  chapel. 
Rising  behind  the  statue  is  a  wooden  cross 
and  bronze  crown  of  thorns. 

To  the  right  of  the  pieta  is  a  Botticlno 
marble  alter  recessed  in  green  marble  walls. 
Above  the  altar  are  two  gold  inscriptions, 
the  first  in  Slovak,  the  second  in  English: 
"Our  Mother  of  Sorrows,  Virgin  Mary,  Pa- 
troness of  the  Slovak  People,  Pray  for  Us," 
and  "Grant  O  Mother  source  of  love  that  I 
may  feel  your  depth  of  grief.  Make  me 
mourn  with  you." 

Archbishop  Egidio  Vagnozzi,  apostolic  del- 
egate to  the  United  States,  dedicated  the 
chapel  during  a  noon  mass  presided  over  by 
Washington  Archbishop  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle. 

Bishop  Paul  Hnilica,  of  Rome,  delivered  a 
sermon  in  Slovak.  Bishop  Joseph  A.  Durlck, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spoke  in  English. 

The  votive  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  main 
altar  by  Bishop  Andrew  G.  Grutka,  of  Gary, 
Ind.  A  carillon  concert  by  Robert  Grogan, 
shrine  carillonneur,  followed  the  dedication 
at  1 :45  p.m. 

And  the  Washington  Post  reported  on 
Monday,  September  6,  that  following  the 
religious  ceremonies,  more  than  100  chartered 
buses  took  the  visitors  to  the  luncheon  ban- 
quets at  the  Sheraton  Park  and  Shoreham 
Hotels. 

Senator  Prank  J.  Lausche,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  spoke  to  more  than  3,500  gathered  at 
the  Sheraton  Park.  His  remarks  were  piped 
to  another  2,500  at  the  Shoreham. 

The  new  chapel  was  designed  by  Eugene 
P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  The  pieta  Is 
carved  from  Trani  marble  and  is  set  off  by 
bronze  bas  reliefs  depicting  the  Six  Sorrows 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Bishop  Grutka  consecrated  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  on  Saturday.  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot 
Theodore  G.  KoJiS,  OSB.,  pontificated  and 
preached  in  Slovak. 

Joseph  C.  Krajsa,  editor  of  "Jednota"  was 
toastmaster.  John  A.  Sabol,  supreme  presi- 
dent and  John  Sabol,  supreme  secretary 
and  supreme  officer  for  the  past  42  years 
spoke  for  the  organization. 

Archbishop  Vagnozzi  opened  the  banquet 
with  the  prayer.  Bishop  Andrew  G.  Grutka 
was  the  principal  speaker  in  Slovak.  Roman 
Niinik,  of  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  well-known 
Slovak  opera  singer  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Opera,  sang  with  Miss  Aurella  Hvizdos,  also 
a  new  American  Slovak  opera  star.  There 
was  a  Slovak  chorus  with  Nlinik  from  Mc- 
Kees Rocks,  Pa. 

Archbishop  Vagnozzi  received  a  standing 
ovation  as  the  papal  representative.  Father 
John  E.  Senglar,  S.TX.,  supreme  chaplain 
read  a  message  of  felicitations  to  Pope  Paul 
VI,  which  was  adopted  with  standing  oviu 
tion.  Over  350  American  Slovak  prelates  and 
priests  and  over  500  Slovak  nuns  attended 


this  huge  celebration.  The  banquet  was 
closed  with  an  English  and  Slovak  prayer  by 
Msgr.  Francis  J.  Duboeh,  P.A.,  and  sing- 
ing of  "HeJ,  SlovAcl,"  "Ood  Bless  America" 
and  "Teba  Boha  chv&llme." 

Dr.  John  Karch  and  Dr.  Francis  Lisy,  rep- 
resented the  Voice  of  America.  Dr.  Michael 
Mudry  represented  the  Radio  Free  Europe 
The  Voice  of  America  beamed  the  proceed- 
ing to  Slovakia  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  this 
Wednesday  and  two  programs  on  Sunday, 
September  12. 

Prof.  Anthony  Suchon,  organist  of  Passaic 
Slovak  Parish  of  St.  Mary's  played  at  the 
huge  organ  and  Organist  J.  Duris  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  directed  the  vast  singing  of  10,- 
000  Slovaks  in  the  National  Shrine.  Large 
number  of  students  came  with  Sisters  of 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  Danville,  Pa.,  and 
sang  the  Slovak  mnss. 


The  Press  Seems  To  Be  Changing  Its 
Point  of  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  as  though  the  press  and  the  col- 
umnists are  gradually  coming  around  to 
the  point  of  view  that  all  acts  of  this 
administration  are  not  necessarily  in  the 
public  interest,  as  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Charles  McCabe  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  September  10: 

L.B.J.  Movie,  and  the  Suckers 
(By  Charles  McCade) 

Us  here  John  Quentln  taxpayers  have 
played  many  roles  in  our  time,  but  there  is 
one  that  came  up  from  imder  a  rock  in 
Wafihington,  D.C,  the  other  day  that  has 
had  aghast  even  such  a  hardened  observed 
of  the  arrogance  of  office  as  I. 

We  taxpayers  have  built  the  pyramids  and 
tinderwritten  Versailles.  We  have  supported 
mistresses  and  bastard  children,  with  and 
without  charm,  of  the  great.  We  have  sent 
the  sons  of  countless  Tammany  Hall  con- 
tractors through  Yale,  and  later  elevated 
them  to  the  bench,  where  they  could  steal 
on  a  really  big  scale. 

We  have  erected  dams  that  were  about  as 
necessary  as  a  Balenciaga  frock.  We  have 
built  public  roads  that  led  from  nowhere  to 
hell.  We  have  supported  with  foreign  aid 
fiinds  the  bums  of  Crete  and  the  lower  Nile, 
only  to  have  them  spit  at  us  In  gratitude. 
We  even  support  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  us  when, 
for  one  good  reason  or  another,  we  funk  pay- 
ing our  annual  dues  to  the  politicians. 

At  the  apogee  of  our  folly  we  raised  Cali- 
gula's horse,  Incltatus,  to  the  level  of  con- 
sul, and  provided  the  animal  with  wine  from 
a  golden  goblet,  served  in  its  manger  of 
ivory. 

But  we  have  never  had  any  role  nearly  so 
rich  and  strange,  I  submit,  as  our  newly  an- 
nounced function  as  movie  producer  of  a 
film  glorifying  the  life  and  achievements  of 
the  Texas  politico  who  Is  currently  our  lord 
and  master. 

In  a  Senate  debate  the  other  day.  it  came 
out  that  something  called  "The  Texas  Story" 
is  being  filmed  by  the  Uj8.  Information  Agen- 
cy. The  USIA,  it  was  disclosed,  has  already 
spent  f80,000  of  tax  money  on  this  thing 
"designed  to  show  the  President's  contri- 
butlona  to  the  country." 
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The  final  figure  for  this  chunk  of  baloney 
has  not  been  announced,  or  if  it  has  it  has 
somehow  escaped  my  eye. 

What  can  one  say  to  all  this?  That  Mr. 
Johnson  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
presiding  over  this  badly  advised  exercise 
in  apotheosis?  But  saying  Mr.  Johnson 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  is  too  fre- 
quently like  saying  ice  cream  should  not 
be  cold.  He  acts  as  if  the  rules  of  politics, 
such  as  they  are,  were  made  to  be  broken. 
By  him. 

The  rules  of  politic|il  propaganda  are  about 
as  loose  as  any  in  the  game.  They  do  stop 
short,  though,  of  partisan  self-glorification 
at  the  expense  of  all  parties,  and  the  members 
thereof. 

The  Barl  of  Chesterfield  said  that  politi- 
cians were  persons  who  neither  loved  nor 
bated,  but  were  moved  solely  by  interest. 
This  can  be  both  a  good  and  a  bad  thing, 
this  opacity  to  feeling.  In  his  dealings 
with  those  of  his  own  breed,  the  common  or 
vulgar  statesman,  our  leader's  blindness  to 
certain  delicacies  is  one  of  his  greatest 
jf  capons. 

The  same  goes  for  his  dealings  with  the 
Washington  press,  most  of  whom  are  Just 
about  a  cut  above  the  politicians  they  cover. 
With  the  politicians,  and  the  subpolltlclans, 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a  superb  operator.  His  prop- 
aganda achievements  in  behalf  of  himself 
have  not  been  the  least  staggering  of  the 
many  sttiggering  achievements  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

He  has  taken  such  relentless  credit  for  his 
worthy  actions  that,  as  an  instance,  a  lot  of 
people  think  he  is  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his 
work  in  the  civil  rights  field. 

He  is  the  first  man  yet,  as  far  as  I  know, 
who  had  dipped  into  public  funds  to  He 
about  himself  and  his  own  achievements. 
He  is  getting  his  lackeys  at  USIA  to  say  things 
about  him  which  even  his  prodigiovis  ego 
would  not  permit;  and  which  no  independent 
artist  would  dream  of  saying,  if  asked  to 
do  such  a  movie. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  nonsense  that  can 
be  tolerated  about  these  raids  on  the  public 
Treasury.  I  suggest  it  has  been  reached  in 
this  latest  boondoggle  to  let  \is  know,  for 
fbe  ninetieth  time,  that  beagles,  and  all 
other  quadrupeds  and  bipeds.  Just  adore  the 
hero  of  "The  Texas  Story."  Somehow,  I  keep 
thinking  of  Caligula  and  that  horse. 


Costs  Soar  in  Lagging  TFX  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  on  numerous  occasions 
to  call  the  House's  attention  to  the  con- 
troversial TFX  fighter-bomber,  one 
which  I  called  the  "Flying  Edsel"  after 
Secretary  McNamara's  apparently  po- 
litical an<l  certainly  biased  reversal  of 
the  choice  of  our  military  experts. 

The  development  of  this  aircraft,  now 
designated  the  F-111,  will  cost  more  than 
any  other  single  military  hardware  item 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  More- 
over, we  recall  the  unusual  way  in  which 
the  contract  was  let  to  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  a  firm  headquartered  in  President 
Johnson's  home  State.  We  remember 
also  that  a  number  of  high  placed  ofll- 
cials  in  this  administration  had  access 
to  the  back  doors  of  General  Dynamics. 


Our  top  ranking  military  experts  had 
strongly  and  repeatedly  rec<»nmended 
the  Boeing  Co.'s  design.  Yet,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  overruled  them. 
Their  objections  to  the  Dynamics'  design, 
that  of  excess  weight  and  cost,  are  now 
being  borne  out. 

There  have  been  columns  in  the  press 
from  time  to  time  pointing  out  the  seri- 
ous problems  being  encountered  in  de- 
veloping this  aircraft.  One  of  the  latest 
articles  on  the  subject  was  written  by 
Mr.  Richard  Wilson  in  the  September  3 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle "Cost  Boars  in  Lagging  TFX  Project" 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Costs  Soar  in  Lagging  TPX  Project 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Here's  the  latest  word  on  that  $8  billion 
miracle  airplane  program,  the  TPX.  It  is 
costing  about  $6  million  per  plane  instefid 
of  the  estimated  $2.2  million.  It  is  too 
heavy  fof  the  Navy  to  xise.  It  could  have 
been  ready  no«w  but  It  Isn't  because  the 
Kennedy  administration  lagged  a  year  while 
evaluating  and  reevaluating  the  aircraft  so 
that  General  Dynamics  Corp.  co\ild  get  the 
contract. 

So  what  is  happening?  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  is  scrambling 
around  finding  10-year-old  models  of  air- 
craft for  the  war  In  Vietnam — planes  for 
yesterday's  war.  The  plane  for  today's  war 
wUl  be  ready  for  tomorrow's. 

The  TPX,  now  approaching  operation  as 
the  P-111,  is  a  high-powered,  all  purpose 
fighter-bcanber  for  use  by  both  the  Air  Porce 
and  the  Navy  In  different  versions.  The  idea 
was  to  save  a  lot  of  money  by  having  a  dual 
purpose  model  that  could  be  fixed  up  to 
takeoff  from  filgbt  decks  as  well  as  airfields. 
Procuronent  of  this  airplane  captured 
public  attention  because  it  was  the  largest 
single  miUtary  supply  item  In  history.  The 
controversy  over  which  version,  that  of  the 
Boeing  Co.  or  that  at  Texas-based  GenenJ 
Dynamics  Corp.,  should  be  adopted  ended 
the  careers  of  several  high-ranking  military 
and  civilian  officials.  Texas  won.  The 
chiefs  erf  all  the  military  services  lost.  They 
did  not  recommend  the  General  Dynamics 
plane. 

It's  chief  supporter  was  McNamara,  who 
overcame  the  military  men  with  an  avalanche 
of  personal  Judgments  from  a  computerized 
mind  and  proved  who  was  boss  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

Now  the  Navy  is  trying  to  telL- everyone  in 
a  rather  hushed  voice  that  the  plane  Is  too 
heavy,  that  It  can't  be  flown  properly  from 
carriers.  The  Air  Porce  won't  get  the  plane 
for  military  operations  for  a  couple  of  years. 
As  for  the  Navy,  If  It  ever  files  It,  that  won't 
be  until  1969  or  even  later.  Maybe  the  war 
in  Vietnam  will  still  be  going  on,|^nd  the  old- 
time  B-47'8,  the  P-105's  and  the  Lockheed 
Starfighters,  which  McNamara  Is  now  having 
to  buy,  will  have  been  expended. 

This  kind  of  plane  would  have  been  Just 
fine  for  Vietnam.  Its  wings  could  be  shifted. 
Into  different  positions,  from  straight  out  to 
swept  btick,  so  that  it  could  take  off  from 
flight  decks  or  short  nmways.  It  could  fly 
"slow"  or  at  supersonic  speeds;  it  could 
"loiter"  or  go  like  a  shot;  it  could  fly  high 
or  come  zipping  In  at  treetop  level.  That 
Is  to  say.  It  could  do  all  these  things  for 
both  the  Air  POrce  and  the  Navy  if  it  could 
have  been  designed  right. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  that  the  Boeing 
plane  would  have  worked  out  any  better, 
but  the  top  military  men  all  thought  so, 
and  the  General  Dynamics  plane  Is  not  hung 
around  their  necks,  at  least,  but  McNamara's. 
So  far  fUB  realizing  any  billion  dollars  savings 
as  was  at  first  advertised,  that  doesn't  ap- 
pear very  likely  If  the  Navy  has  to  have  a 


lighter  version.    In  view  of  the  nearly  doubl- 
ing of  cost  per  plane,  it  does  not  seem  likely 

in  any  case.  

They  are  calling  the  TPX  the  flying  Edsel 
in  commemoration  of  McNamara's  ill-fated 
project  when  he  was  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is 
too  harsh  a  Judgment  and  that  before  it  is 
all  over  McNamara  will  have  found  a  way 
to  make  his  plane  useful  to  both  services 
at  a  lowered  cost.  But  the  experts  around 
the  McClellan  investigating  committee,  who 
conducted  an  Inconcltxsive  congressional 
hearing  on  the  TPX,  have  their  doubts.  They 
are  worth  listening  to  now  in  view  of  the 
case  they  made  against  McNamara's  Judg- 
ment. Nobody  will  really  be  able  to  prove 
his  case  because  the  Boeing  plane  was  not 
built,  and  nobody  vrtll  know  just  how  good 
the  General  Dynamics  plane  is  until  it  gets 
into  combat. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  The  easy  confi- 
dence and  overbearing  logic  with  which  Mc- 
Namara approached  this  matter  has  not  yet 
been  lx)me  out  in  practice.  The  P-111  is  a 
serious  military  problem. 

McNamara  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  his 
reputation  as  the  first  ranking  genius  of  the 
administration  until  his  Judgment  in  a  field 
where  he  is  best  qualified  is  borne  out. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ple£ised  to  report  that  my  efforts  in  the 
field  of  aircraft  noise  abatement  have 
received  the  attention  of  the  President. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  had  written  to 
President  Johnson  on  August  19,  1965. 
urging  the  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
aircraft  noise  in  depth.  On  the  same 
day  I  had  received  a  telegraphic  response 
from  the  White  House.  The  text  of  the 
letter  and  telegram  were  Included  in 
the  Congressional  Rec»rd,  August  30, 
1965 — page  A4888. 

As  a  result  of  my  recommendation,  the 
White  House  has  announced  a  specif 
conference  on  jet  noise  to  be  held  late  in 
October.    I  received  the  news  of  this  con- 
ference in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Colin  M.  Mac- 
Leod. Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Executive  Oftick  of  the  PREsroENT, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 

Washington.  September  1,  1965. 
Deab  Mk.  Tenzeh:  Your  lUters  of  August 
19,  1965,  to  the  President,  and  of  August  23 
to  Mr.  Jacobsen  have  been  referred  to  this 
office  for  reply.  I  regret  the  several  days  delay 
in  so  doing. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  much  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  Jet  aircraft  noise  since 
our  discussion  at  Itmch  several  weeks  ago. 
I  have  thought  about  the  matter  a  great  deal, 
discussed  it  with  Dr.  Hornlg  as  well  as  with 
engineers  and  scientists  who  have  examined 
it  In  detail.  As  of  the  moment,  we  are  not  at 
all  clear  as  to  how  many  of  our  difficulties  are 
susceptible  to  relief  through  engineering, 
operational,  or  other  possible  means. 

In  view  of  the  evident,  and  probably  In- 
creasing, Importance  of  the  problem — as  you 
have  repeatedly  emphasized— Dr.  Homig  and 
I  have  decided  to  convene  a  special  panel  tor 
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S^icerely  yours, 

Colin  M.  MacLeod, 

Acting  Director. 

Sincd  coming  to  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary I  lave  made  every  effort  to  obtain 
recogni  ion   from   the   highest   level   of 
Govern  nent  of  the  jet  noise  problem.    I 
long  advocated  that  this  is  a  na- 
}roblem  which  requires  the  re- 
of  the  Federal  Government  to 
ibout  an  abatement  of  aircraft 
thus  relieve  its  adverse  effects 
ives  of  those  living  near  jet  air- 
I  am  now  pleased  to  report  that 
re  :ognition  has  now  come  from  the 
louse. 

the  availability  of  smaller  jet  air- 
hiindreds  of  this  Nation's  airfields 
soo  1  begin  to  service  jet  planes.    The 
p  oblem  will  increase  steadily  un- 
Copgress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  alleviate  this  situation. 
Speaker,  as  an  indication  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  I 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
civic    associations    and    property 
associations  are  now  tsiking  an 
I  art  in  organizing  citizens  groups 
tlie  menace  of  jet  noise.     Re- 
it  a  jet  noise  protest  meeting  in 
County,  attended  by  over  1,500 
a  resolution  was  discussed  to 
a  car  stall-in  at  Kennedy  Air- 
suggested  that  such  action  would 
on  irresponsibility.    We  aU 
happens  when  people  try  to 
the  law  into  their  own  hands'; — 
y  nil  It  end — someone  Is  bound  to 
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again  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
face  a  major  national  problem 
ng  proportions.    I  was  asked  the 
If  I  was  raising  my  voice  to 
relief  from  the  jet  noise 
over  my  own  bourse  in  Law- 
rence, I  ong  Island.    My  answer  was  an 
unqualified  and  resounding  "Yes."     Of 
share  the  problems  with  my 
and  I  am  able  to  recognize 
untierstand  that  we  do  not  stand 
i  mongst   the   sufferers.     I   have 
:  rom  people  from  other  States, 
,  cities,  towns  and  villages.     I 
to  my  colleagues  who  have 
about  the  problems  in  their  re- 
districts.     Soon  there  will  be 
additioilal  millions  of  persons  affected  by 
proplem  of  jet  noise  in  many  more 
the  Union  than  are  now  af- 
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York  which  I  unhappily  report. 

Sinday  afternoon.  September  12, 

3(  0  residents  of  Brooklyn  demon- 

agalnst  low-flying  jet  planes  at 

International  Airport  in  New 

rhe  account  of  this  demonstra- 

reported  in  the  Long   Island 

J  fonday.  September  13.  1965.  fol- 


Jet  Noise  Pickets  Bring  Own  Noisk 

Three  himdred  South  Brooklyn  residents, 
protesting  noise  from  low-flying  Jets,  yester- 
day made  more  noise  than  the  Jets  as  they 
demonstrated  at  Kennedy  Airport. 

The  residents  of  Mill  Neck.  Bergen,  and 
Canarsie  created  a  deafening  din  Inside  the 
International  Arrivals  Building. 

They  arrived  at  the  airport  at  1  p.m.  In  a 
100-car  motorcade.  Immediately  they  began 
picketing  with  placards  at  the  base  of  the 
control  tower.  Just  outside  the  International 
Arrivals  Building. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  pushing,  shov- 
ing, screaming,  and  whistling,  Walter  Buehl- 
er.  eastern  regional  noise  abatement  oflBcer 
for  the  FAA,  met  with  leaders  of  the  demon- 
stration and  promised  to  set  up  a  meeting 
sometime  this  week. 

The  demonstrators  claim  that  flight  pat- 
terns have  been  gradually  shifted  east  from 
the  normal  Canarsie  approach.  They  main- 
tain the  Jets  are  now  fljring  over  densely 
populated  areas,  drowning  out  conversations, 
disrupting  sleep,  and  causing  havoc  with 
television  reception. 

In  a  press  release.  Oscar  Bakke.  FAA  re- 
gional director  said  the  new  approach  gives 
pilots  a  better  chance  to  use  a  system  of 
lead-in  lights. 

The  Jet  noise  problem  now  plaguing  the 
Brooklynites  Is  nothing  new  to  southeast 
Queens  and  southwest  Nassau  residents. 
They've  been  squarely  in  the  landing  paths 
of  Jets  at  Kennedy  for  years. 

It's  possible,  though  ironic,  that  the  Brook- 
lyn residents  are  victims  of  an  effort  by  the 
FAA  to  provide  relief  for  their  Queens  and 
Nassau  neighbors. 

The  FAA  has  attempted  to  change  pat- 
terns from  time  to  time  to  give  the  most 
severely  affected  homeowners  a  little 
breather. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  ttiat  I  do  not 
approve  or  condone  such  demonstrations 
at  our  airports  as  a  means  of  bringing 
national  attention  to  the  aircraft  noise 
problem.  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
soimd  the  alarm  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  and  to  call  for  congressional 
action  as  well  as  recognition  from  the 
White  House  that  the  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  requires  action  now.  Irre- 
sponsible action  is  not  the  answer.  The 
recogntion  of  aircraft  noise  as  a  national 
problem  by  responsible  leaders  of  Gov- 
ernment may  bring  the  answer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
proposal  for  a  Presidential  Commission 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise 
and  to  speak  out  on  this  issue  before  the 
White  House  Jet  Noise  Conference  next 
month. 


Proyision  of  Groop  Life  Insurance  for 
Members  of  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  re- 
ported H.R.  10873  today,  with  amend- 
ments. This  is  a  bill  which  will  provide 
a  program  of  group  life  insurance  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
are  on  active  duty. 

This  insurance  program  Is  to  be  ad- 


ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  underwritten  by  a  group  of 
private  insurance  companies.  The  pro- 
gram is  patterned  after  the  group  iQ. 
surance  program  now  operating  for  the 
benefit  of  Federal  employees. 

The  program  will  make  $10,000  life 
insurance  available  to  any  member*  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  at  a  rate  of  $2 
a  month,  or  he  may  elect  to  take  $5,000, 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month.  Coverage 
wiU  be  automatic  when  the  bill  becomes 
law. 

This  insurance  will  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  insurance  which  the  service-- 
man may  have,  and  wiU  be  in  additSwi 
to  benefits  for  survivors  under  the  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
program. 

H.R.  10873  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  Congressman 
Robert  Everett,  who  Is  the  chairman  of 
our  Insurance  Subcommittee.  The  In- 
surance Subcommittee  is  composed  of 
the  following  members:  Congressman 
KoRNEGAY,  of  North  Carolina;  Congress- 
man Secrest,  of  Ohio;  Congressman 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  California; 
Congressman  Roncalio,  of  Wyoming; 
Congressman  Charles  M.  Teagtjb,  of  Cal- 
ifornia; Congressman  Ellsworth,  of 
Kansas;  and  Congressman  Ayres,  of 
Ohio.  These  Members  have  been  work- 
ing diligently  for  a  period  of  about  six 
weeks  to  produce  this  legislation,  and  we 
are  making  every  effort  to  secure  its  en- 
actment so  that  this  coverage  can  be- 
come available  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  particularly  In  view  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam. 

Our  Insurance  Subcommittee  has  had 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  life  insurance 
industry.  A  committee  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  life  insurance  experts  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  the  subcommittee 
and,  in  addition,  the  suix;ommittee  has 
had  the  advice  and  help  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  insurance  experts.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  also  coope- 
rated in  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

This  legislation  is  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  has  support  in  the 
Senate,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  Senator  Talmadge's 
bill.  S.  2127.  In  view  of  Senator  Tal- 
madge's great  Interest  in  this  subject,  we 
feel  certain  that  we  will  have  the  utmost 
cooperation  of  the  Senate  in  securing  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  so  that  its 
coverage  can  immediately  become  avail- 
able to  our  servicemen  throughout  the 
world. 

Congressman  Everett,  chairman  of  the 
Insurance  Subcommittee,  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fine  piece  of  work 
they  have  done,  and  Senator  Talmadge 
certainly  deserves  credit  for  his  expedi- 
ent actions  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill's  main  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Servicemen's     Groxtp    -Lifk     Insurance 
Program 

1.  Provides  a  group  life  Insurance  program 
for  all  members  of  the  xinlformed  service 
who  are  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
designated  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
AffaiiB  for  the  program,  which  Is  exi>ected  to 
be  within  a  matter  of -days  after  Presidential 
approval. 
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2.  Coverage  Is  automatic,  with  the  service- 
man required  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
take  himself  out  of  the  Tprognaa..  The  cover- 
age provided  is  »10,000  or  $5,000.  no  other 
amounts.  If  the  serviceman  elects  out  of  the 
program  and  later  applies  f(»-  readmisslcn, 
he  must  show  good  health. 

3.  Premium  rates  for  servicemen  are  ex- 
pected to  be  $2  a  month  for  »10,000  of  group 
ln£\irance  and  $1  per  month  for  $6,000  of 
group  insurance.  Including  claim  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  This  cost  may  be 
ad^isted,  hopefully  downward,  as  experience 
dictates. 

4.  Servicemen's  premiums  woTild  be  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  remitted  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

5.  The  deductions  from  the  pay  would 
cover  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration 

6.  The  extra  hazard  cost  of  Insuring  serv- 
icemen would  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
after  determination  on  an  actuarial  basis, 
with  the  total  pajrment  for  extra  hazard  cost 
estimated  at  $4  million  a  year  during  periods 
when  casualties  are  at  present  levels.  Peace- 
time costs  would  not  entail  any  extra  hazard 
contribution,  or  at  most  a  very  small  one. 

7.  The  Insured  may  elect  settlement  In 
a  limip-svun  payment  or  In  36-month  period 
In  equal  monthly  InstaUments.  If  the  in- 
sured falls  to  make  such  election,  the  bene- 
ficiary may  do  so.  The  insured  may  desig- 
nate any  person  as  a  beneficiary.  If  an  af- 
firmative designation  Is  not  made,  the  in- 
surance would  be  paid  in  the  following  or- 
der: Widow  or  widower;  child  or  children; 
parents:  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator  of  the  estate;  If  none 
of  the  above,  to  the  next  of  kin  of  such  mem- 
ber or  former  member  under  the  laws  of  dom- 
icile of  such  member  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

8.  Upon  discharge  from  the  service,  the  in- 
dividual is  protected  In  the  fiill  amount  of 
his  pwlicy  for  120  days,  the  cost  for  this  be- 
ing borne  by  premiiuns  paid  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  active  service. 

9.  While  covered  by  insurance  under  this 
program  an  Individual  would  have  the  right 
to  obtain  from  a  private  Insurance  company 
an  insurance  policy  without  medical  exam- 
ination In  an  amoxmt  equal  to  the  group  in- 
surance policy  under  which  he  was  protected 
during  the  period  of  service. 

10.  If  the  man  has  a  service-connected 
disability,  he  would  be  eligible  for  a  com- 
mercial policy  without  medical  examination 
under  this  program  and.  In  addition,  would 
be  eligible  for  a  $10,000  service  disabled  vet- 
eran's insurance  policy  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

11.  The  niunber  of  participating  companies 
would  be  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
The  expectation  is  that  the  nxmaber  of  com- 
panies insuring  and  reinsuring  under  this 
program  will  closely  approximate  the  number 
under  the  existing  Federal  employees  group 
life  Insurance  iMx>gram.  The  primary  In- 
surer or  insvirers  would  be  required  to  be 
eligible  to  do  insurance  business  In  all  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  while 
relnsiirers  would  not  be  so  limited. 

12.  Group  life  Insurance  coverage  under 
this  progruny  would  be  In  addition  to  any 
U.S.  Governraint  life  Insurance  or  national 
service  life  Insurance  which  the  serviceman 
might  hold. 

DEATH  GHATUrrT  PROGRAM 

1.  Would  cover  death  Incurred  In  the  ac- 
tive military,  naval,  or  air  service  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1967,  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
program.  The  death  must  have  resulted  from 
(a)  action  of  hoetUe  forces,  (b)  an  accident 
Involving  a  mUltary  or  naval  aircraft,  (c) 
an  explosion  of  an  instrumentality  of  war. 
or  (d)  the  performance  erf  service  for  which 
certain  incentive  or  special  pay  for  hazard- 
ous duty  Is  authorized. 


2.  Death  gratuity  payments  would  be 
made  to  the  widow  at  the  veteran;  if  no 
widow  Is  living,  then  to  his  child  or  children; 
and  if  no  widow  or  child  is  living,  then  to 
his  living  parent  or  parents.  No  other  per- 
sons would  be  eligible. 

3.  Recipients  of  death  gratuity  payments 
would  have  to  waive  all  future  death  com- 
pensation or  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  veteran  with  respect  to  whom  the  death 
gratuity  Is  paid. 

4.  The  amount  of  death  gratuity  payment 
would  be  $5,000,  reduced  by  the  amoxmt  of 
VS.  Government  life  Insxurance  or  national 
service  life  insurance  paid  or  payable  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  vertersm  and  any 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  received  on  account 
of  the  death  of  such  veteran  by  the  recipient 
of  the  death  gratuity. 


If  Jurisdictional  problems  which  already 
plague  the  OEX)  ^ort  can  be  avoided,  and 
if  worthwhile  employment  can  be  found  for 
the  needy  aged  without  drawing  them  into 
open  competition  on  the  labor  market.  It 
win  Indeed  spell  victory  In  an  Important 
salient  of  the  poverty  war. 


Antipoverty  War  Helps  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 2  Los  Angeles  Times  carries  a 
story  on  one  aspect  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty which  siiggests  a  basic  truth  about 
President  Johnson's  approach  to  the 
solution  of  major  national  problems. 

Once  he  has  Isolated  a  problem,  he  at- 
tacks it  and  seeks  to  destroy  it  with  the 
full  resources  of  the  Government.  His 
approach  is  always  imaginative,  always 
creative. 

The  editorial  comments  specifically  on 
the  earmarkhig  of  $41  million  of  poverty 
war  fimds  for  a  4-point  prc^ram  which 
will  emplpy  18,200  senior  citizens.  I  in- 
sert this  able  analysis  in  the  Record. 
It  is  convincing  evidence  that  mankind's 
problems  can  be  solved  if  we  put  our 
minds  and  our  efforts  to  the  task: 
Antipovxhtt  War  Helps  the  Aged 
Some  5.5  million  Americans  past  65 — 
about  one-third  of  all  i>er6ons  in  that  age 
group — are  listed  as  impoverished  by  official 
governmental  standards. 

Their  average  annual  Income  Is  less  than 
$1,150. 

To  assist  them  in  finding  useful  employ- 
ment. President  Johnson  has  earmarked  $41 
million  in  pov&rj  war  funds  for  a  4-polnt 
program  that  wlU  give  work  to  18,200  senior 
citizens. 

Essentially,  this  groundbreaking  effort 
seeks  to  turn  their  experience  to  good  pur- 
pose in  the  neglected  areas  of  underprivileged 
and  retarded  children,  and  disabled  adults. 

Many  of  these  elders  will  become  foster 
grandparents  for  thousands  of  youngsters 
in  institutions.  Ten  thousand  more  will  be 
trained  to  look  after  bedridden  oldsters. 
Still  others  will  care  tear  children  from  broken 
homes,  and  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Further  projects,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  will 
be  devised  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  harness  the  skills  and  avail- 
ability of  citizens  over  66. 

He  Is  correct  In  terming  them  a  rich,  un- 
tapped human  resovirce. 

The  concept  of  this  program  is  not  a  new 
one  for  California.  Here  we  have  long  had 
a  child  care  center  system  that  enables 
working  mothers  to  earn  a  living,  and  an 
extensive  foster  home  program. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  weekly  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents for  June  3,  1965: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabcmia) 

THE   EXCISE    TAX    CUT 

It  is  evident  Congress  will  reduce  many 
excise  taxes — and  repeal  entirely — many 
others.  The  Republicans  tried  to  do  this 
last  year,  but  the  President  and  the  liberals 
In  Congress  opposed  any  reduction.  Last 
year  the  big  push  was  for  a  political  tax  cut 
to  Insure  the  reelection  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  liberals  In  Congress.  Of  course, 
many  people  realized  last  month  that  they 
were  actually  taken  in  by  the  talk  of  a  big 
tax  cut  when  they  had  to  dig  down  to  pay 
taxes  which  were  not  withheld.  While  I 
am  for  the  cut  In  excise  taxes  because  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  unfair  and  discriminatory,  any 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  will  be  more  than 
offset  beginning  January  1,  1866,  when  the 
Johnson  administration  will  begin  collecting 
an  additional  $4.7  billion  from  workers  and 
employers  In  increased  social  security  taxes. 

What  Is  really  needed  Is  a  general  restudy 
of  our  entire  tax  structiire  to  eliminate  in- 
equities, reduce  unfair  taxes  and  clear  up 
the  confusion  so  that  every  citizen  will  be 
treated  equally  when  he  pays  his  tax  and 
will  know  exactly  how  much  he  is  paying. 
The  big  ^renders  have  been  getting  away 
with  double-talk  on  taxes  long  enoiigh.  The 
hard  cold  fact  Is  that  practically  every  wage 
earner  In  America  works  at  least  the  first 
3  months  of  every  year  Just  to  pay  his  taxes. 

In  spite  of  what  you  are  being  told  the 
Government  Is  doing  for  you.  It  is  doing 
nothing  for  which  you  do  not  pay.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  money  of  its 
ov?n.  It  can  spend  only  what  It  takes  away 
from  the  people  In  taxes.  This  Is  something 
to  think  about  when  you  are  approached  to 
support  bigger  welfare  programs,  more  spend- 
ing, and  asked  to  approve  sending  billions 
of  your  dollars  to  countries  around  the  world 
without  discrimination  between  friend  and 
foe. 

CONSTITUTION   THROWN    OUT 

In  approving  the  President's  voting  rights 
bill  the  Senate  voted  to  throw  out  the  Con- 
stitution. The  basic  constitutional  rights 
of  the  States  to  determine  election  laws  and 
voter  qualifications  has  been  eliminated,  not 
by  constitutional  amendment  as  provided  In 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  a  mere  majority 
vote  of  100  men.  We  may  be  able  to  stop 
the  measure  In  the  Hoxue,  but  only  If  there 
are  enoiigh  Members  who  take  seriously  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
will  yote  to  preserve  It. 

If  the  House  improves  the  Senate  action. 
Congress,  spurred  on  by  Ism^xm  Johnson  and 
the  radical  liberals  will  virtually  kick  out  of 
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the  six  Southern  States  which  the 

to  punish.    In  their  hast« 

hysterictJ  assault  upon  the  South, 

overlook  the  final  conse- 
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KXtTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HOH.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TSMMESSOI 
IN  THd  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wet  nesday,  September  15. 1965 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
Ii^embers  of  the  House  have  In- 
legislation  to  apply  the  money 
to   the   Federal    Oovemment 
realized  from  the  reduced 
of  our  coins  to  a  special 
Efesources  Trust  Fund. 
Unforunately  the  Johnson  adminls- 
]  lans  other  uses  for  this  windfall 
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Street  Journal  of  September 

an  Interesting  editorial  on  the 

we  face  in  constructive  flnane- 

needy  projects.    Under  unani- 


mous consent  I  include  "Reactionary 
Reasoning"  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Reactionart  Reasoning 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  subtrac- 
tion of  silver  from  U.S.  coins  would  bring  the 
Treasury  a  sizable  profit  on  its  coinage,  a 
number  of  House  Republicans  suggested  that 
the  funds  should  be  earmarked  for  specific 
purposes,  sruch  as  drought  relief.  However, 
a  special  Presidential  oonunittee  has  thrown 
cold  water  on  the  GOP  proposals. 

The  coinage  profits  the  committee  notes, 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  Nation's  demand 
for  new  oolns.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no 
aasurance  that  the  profits  would  ecual  the 
costs  of  any  Federal  program  to  be  financed; 
they  could  either  fall  short  of  the  program's 
needs  or  exceed  them. 

Though  that's  true  enough,  we  wonder 
whether  the  committee  will  want  to  press  its 
reasoning  too  strenuously.  In  Washington 
these  days  you  can  get  yourself  written  off  as 
an  old  reactionary  by  arguing  that  Govern- 
mental  Income  should  equal   outgo. 


Kam  Shidents  Wow  Them  in  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spirit  behind  America's  people-to-people 
program  has  been  winning  friends  for  us 
all  over  the  world.  Hawaii's  most  recent 
contribution  in  this  area  was  made  by  a 
group  of  students  from  the  island  State, 

Led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mookini, 
the  Kamehameha  Schools  Tour  Group, 
composed  of  selected  students  from  both 
the  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  put  on  a 
Hawaiian  festival  of  songs  and  dances 
during  a  successful  2 -month  tour  of 
Japan.  Besides  receiving  a  tremendous 
response  to  their  program — up  to  18.000 
spectators  everywhere  they  went — the 
Hawalians  enjoyed  learning  new  things 
about  Japan.  Their  latent  spirit  of 
aloha  as  demonstrated  by  their  friend- 
liness and  charm  captivated  their  Jap- 
anese hosts.  After  returning  to  Hawaii 
Mrs.  Mookini  commented: 

It  was  amazing  how  many  friends  they 
(the  students)  made — I  know  some  of  them 
will  be  exchanging  letters. 

This  I  believe  Is  an  Indication  of  the 
tour's  great  success  in  promoting  good- 
will between  the  two  countries. 

Robyn  Rickard's  interesting  article  on 
the  Kamehameha  School  group's  tour 
which  appeared  In  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser's September  1,  1965,  Issue,  is  sub- 
mitted for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  an  example  of  how  Hawaii's 
spirit  of  aJoha  is  making  friends  for  our 
covmtry: 

Kaic  Studxnts  Wow  Them  in  Japan 

(Note. — The  Kamehameha  Schools  Japan 
Tour  Group  will  perform  at  the  Wtdklkl  Shell 
tonight  at  8  pjn.  Tickets  are  $1  and  $2, 
available  at  the  Shell  box  office  from  8  ajn. 
until  0  pjn.) 

(By  Bobyn  Rlckard) 

Beaming  ovnr  the  success  of  the  firsts  for 
bar  17  diarges,  Mrs.  Walter  Mookini  arrived 
home  Monday  from  a  2-month  engagement 
in  Jbpui. 


She  and  her  husband  took  a  troupe  of 
Kamehameha  School  students  to  Ashiya 
where  they  put  on  a  Hawaiian  festival  of 
songs  and  dances. 

This  year  Is  the  first  time  Kam  girls  have 
been  allowed  to  do  a  standing  hula;  it  is 
the  first  time  a  Kam  group  has  entertained 
outside  the  country,  and  Is  the  first  time 
the  youngsters  have  been  to  Japan,  Mrs. 
Mookini  said  In  an  Interview. 

"Everyone  was  eager  to  do  his  best,  and 
they  did.  The  response  of  the  Japanese  was 
tremendous. 

"Our  first  afternoon  performances  aver- 
aged about  400  to  500  people,  and  the  eve- 
ning shows  about  3,000.  Later  It  went  up 
to  8,000  In  the  evenings,  and  the  last  night, 
we  had  15,000  people,"  she  exclaimed. 

"The  show  did  much  to  promote  Hawaii," 
she  said  proudly,  "and  we  learned  a  lot 
too." 

Mrs.  Mookini  said  the  performances  were 
given  in  an  area  much  like  the  Walklki  Shell, 
except  that  it  was  more  of  a  park,  with  pine 
trees  and  lots  of  planting. 

They  stayed  at  a  Japanese-style  inn,  the 
Arima  Villa,  located  In  the  mountains  above 
the  entertainment  center. 

She  said  the  youngsters  particularly 
enjoyed: 

Sleeping  on  the  floor,  eating  Japanese 
style,  and  bathing  In  the  baths  as  large  as 
swimming  pools. 

Folk-slnglng  sessions  on  the  20-mlnute 
ride  from  the  villa  to  the  park  area. 

Kobe  steaks  at  the  local  steak  house. 

Karate  and  Judo  lessons  given  by  friendly 
Japanese  guardsmen  stationed  nearby. 

Sightseeing  tours,  accompanied  bj  special 
translators  so  they  could  get  all  the  details 
In  English. 

Mrs.  Mookliii  said  she  was  most  Impressed 
with  an  audience  she  had  with  Prince  and 
Princess  Hitachi. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Mookini  and  her  hus- 
band, the  trouple  Included  chaperones  Mar- 
ion Todd,  Bruce  Dunnell  anfl  Robert  Casi- 
mero. 

The  attractive  matron  said  she  had  no 
problems  In  chaperoning,  or  with  everyday 
problems  such  as  laundry,  packing,  costumes. 

"They  all  did  things  together — there  was 
no  pairing  off,"  and  the  show's  sponsors  took 
care  of  latmdry  service  for  costtunes.  We 
had  fresh  maile  flown  In  every  3  weeks,  and 
we  also  used  artlflclal  flowers. 

"The  girls  loved  the  comfortable  yukataa 
(cotton  kimonos)  and  preferred  them  to 
muiunuus.  They  gave  away  some  of  their 
muumuus  and  Jewelry  in  kind  of  a  friend- 
ship exchange  before  we  left. 

"It  was  amazing  how  many  friends  they 
made,  and  how  enthusiastic  the  Japanese 
people  were  over  our  entertainers.  We  had 
photograph  and  autograph  sessions  every 
day,  and  we  had  to  post  giiaxds  at  the  dress- 
ing rooms  so  the  kids  could  get  some  rest 
In  between  times. 

"There  were  many  tears  when  we  left,  and 
I  know  some  of  them  wUl  be  exchanging 
letters." 

The  Mooklnls  who  had  a  daughter,  Wal- 
dynne,  and  a  son,  Kaohu,  in  the  troupe,  are 
already  thinking  about  another  trip  next 
year. 


The  Magnificent  Poles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  appointed  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  his  Cabinet— 
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Postmaster  Oeneral  John  A.  Oronouskl — 
gs  Ambassador  to  Poland. 

The  following  colimm  by  the  publisher 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Ralph  Mc- 
Gill,  reminds  us  of  Poland's  place  In 
history.  The  column  appeared  In  the 
September  12.  1965,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

Thk  Macnificznt  Folks 
(By  Ralph  McOm) 
The  appointment  of  John  A.  Oronouskl  as 
Ambassador  to  Poland  reminds  us  of  ft  mag- 
nificent people. 

"Poland,"  wrote  the  great  German  war 
strategist.  Gen.  Karl  von  Clausewltz,  "1b  a 
paUio  road  on  which  foreign  anules  oon- 
Bta^9^Joetle  one  another." 

No  mountains  rtse  above  her  plains.  Th«y 
were  perfect  for  cavalry,  as  they  now  are 
wonderfully  suited  for  tanks. 

In  the  brief  span  from  1772  to  1793,  for 
example,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  thrice 
dismembered  hex. 

In  1816  the  Congress  oif  Vienna  again  par- 
titioned her. 

In  1846  Austria  annexed  a  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory. 

During  these  years  the  oppression  was 
cruel.  An  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the 
culture  of  the  people  and  to  reduce  them  all 
to  the  state  of  peasants. 
But  her  geniiis  persisted. 
Chopin's  music  was  an  accusation. 
Throngs  listened  to  It  In  the  great  opera 
bouses  of  Europe.  It  was,  for  all  the  melody, 
filled  with  crashing  Indictments  of  those  who 
had  sought  to  humiliate  and  debase  his 
coimtry.  There  was  mourning  in  his  noc- 
turnes. There  was  thunder  of  defiance  in 
his  marches. 

When  the  World  War  I  came  on  there  was 
another  musician,  the  statuesque  Ignace 
Paderewskl,  he  of  the  smoldering  eyes  and 
the  marvelous  hands,  to  play  Chopin's  music 
aroimd  the  world  and  to  make  of  the  key- 
board a  voice  accusing  those  who  had  per- 
secuted his  land  and  his  people. 

Prom  1914  through  1918  the  Poles  en- 
dured misery  as  severe  as  that  ever  Imposed 
on  any  people  anywhere.  Woodrow  Wilson 
spoke  of  an  Independent,  free  Poland.  Aftwr 
the  Russian  revolution  In  1917  Lenin  an- 
nounced that  Russia,  whose  Czar  had  been 
King  of  Poland,  had  no  right  to  subjugate 
the  country.  But  with  Russia  eliminated, 
the 'Germans  cjmlcally  revoked  their  own 
pledges  and  Imposed  an  Iron  rule. 

But  In  1918  when  Germany  herself  col- 
lapsed, Poland  was  reborn  after  literally  cen- 
turies of  oppression. 

In  January  1919  the  factions  reached  agree- 
ment and  Joseph  PUsudskl  became  president 
with  her  great  pianist-statesman,  Paderew- 
skl, as  prime  minister. 

As  is  true  today,  the  country  had  no  as- 
sets. It  had  been  ruthlessly  drained  of  food 
and  the  means  of  production,  and  Its  rail- 
roads were  ruined.  The  clamor  of  discontent 
was  Intense.  The  Individualism  of  the  Poles 
is  legendary.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  agree. 
The  government  persisted.  The  peace  treaty 
of  1919  gave  Poland  access  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  free  port  of  Danzig. 

In  1920  the  Poles,  blazing  with  nationalism, 
went  to  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
CkHnmunist  troops  drove  to  the  gates  of  War- 
saw. There  they  were  thrown  back  and,  wor- 
ried by  affairs  at  home,  withdrew,  leaving  the 
Poles  with  victory. 

Plagued  with  multiple  political  parties,  af- 
fairs slowly  disintegrated.  In  1926  a  desper- 
ate Pllsudskl  used  the  army  to  establish  a 
dictatorship.  The  world  depresalMi  came. 
Had  the  League  of  Nations  been  Joined  by 
the  United  States,  the  depression  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  new  European  countries  with  the 
subsequent  rise  of  dictatorships  might  well 
have  been  avoided. 


^ 


By  1939,  German  donands  on  Poland  In- 
cluded abandonment  ot  the  PoUah  Corridor. 
RuBsla  offered  aid.  The  Polee,  knowing  that 
If  Russian  troops  came  they  would  remain, 
refused. 

On  August  23,  Russia  and  Germany  ahocked 
the  world  by  signing  a  treaty. 

On  September  1,  Hitler  attacked  Poland. 

The  Germans  and  Russians  divided  up 
Poland. 

The  sorrows  of  past  centuries  were  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  those  of  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion. It  included  large-scale  murder  by  Ger- 
mans and  Russians.  The  Soviets  cynically 
betrayed  the  Polish  underground  when  It 
rose  against  the  Germans,  and  then  moved 
In  and  mopped  up,  putting  the  Communists 
in  power. 

But  today  we  have  the  magnificent  spirit 
of  the  Poles  again  in  evidence,  Inspiring 
others  of  the  Communist  bloc  to  demand 
some  Individual  freedom. 

It's  good  to  have  a  Polish-American  going 
there  as  Ambassador. 


RaUroad  UnioB's  Book  WUl  Help  High 
School  Students 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONHBCnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trahimen  has 
just  rendered  an  excellent  service  to  the 
high  school  students  of  the  Nation  for 
which  it  deserves  wide  recognition  and  a 
vote  of  thanks.  President  Charles  Luna 
of  the  Brotherhood  and  its  legislative 
representative  Al  H.  Chesser  have  every 
reason  to  feel  proud. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  students  of  our 
high  school  debate  each  year  different 
topics  of  wide  national  interest.  This 
year's  topic  includes  also  the  question  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  In  order  to  help 
the  students  In  their  research  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Brotherhood^  Railroad  Train- 
men published  In  book  form  a  debate 
manual  entitled  "The  Pros  and  Cons  of 
Compulsory  Arbitration,"  which  is  to  be 
distributed  to  the  debaters  without 
charge. 

In  providing  the  high  school  students 
with  objective  information,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  Is  making  a 
unique  and  worthwhile  contribution  to 
education  and  to  a  better  imderstanding 
and  aw>reciation  of  labor  Issues.  The 
book  also  contains  an  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  labor  movement, 
the  development  of  collective  bargaining, 
send  the  use  of  cwnpulsory  arbitration  In 
this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
very  timely  and  valuable  publication  of 
this  bo<*,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Issue 
of  September  13,  1965,  of  the  Trainmen 
News,  weekly  newsi>aper  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

COMPULSOBT    AHBTnUTION     BoOK     PUBLISHED 

BT  BRT 
Washington. — Thanks  to  the  Brotherhood 
at  Railroad   Trainmen,  the  Nation's   lilgh 


schocd  debaters  will  have  all  the  facts  about 
compulsory  arbitration  at  their  flngertlps. 
The  Information  is  cont4t1nf>rt  In  a  book. 
"The  Pros  and  Cons  erf  Compulsory  Azliitra- 
tkm."  published  by  the  BRT  and  brtng  dis- 
tributed without  cost  to  the  debaters. 

Compulsory  arbitration  Is  among  the  top- 
ics which  the  high  school  students  will  de- 
bate t-^i"  year. 

BRT  President  Charles  Luna,  In  announc- 
ing the  September  9  publication  date  of  the 
debate  manual  while  In  the  Natlcm's  Capital, 
said  the  event  "Is  unique  In  that  we  are 
I>resentlng  both  sides  of  the  issue  In  an 
effort  to  provide  a  guide  to  high  school  stu- 
dents In  their  research  on  the  subject." 

Also  Included  In  the  book  are  the  BRTs 
position  cm  compulsory  arbitration,  and  a 
chronology  and  discussion  of  the  recent 
work-rules  dispute.  The  latter  controversy 
made  labor  history  when  It  was  resolved  by 
Public  Law  88-108.  the  first  peacetime  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law  In  the  United  States, 
and  by  settlement  ot  Issues  other  than  the 
Tnanning  issus  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

First  copies  of  "The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration"  were  sent  by  President 
Luna  to  President  Johnson  at  the  White 
House. 

Copies  of  the  book  also  were  presented  to 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCormack, 
Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  and  As- 
sistant Labor  Secretary  James  Reynolds. 

Largest  of  the  operating  rail  labor  organ- 
izations, the  BRT  strongly  opposes  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

President  Luna  explained  why  the  BRT 
is  publishing  the  book,  which  outlines  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  history,  growth  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  use. of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration here  and  abroad,  and  explores  argu- 
ments used  by  proponents  and  opponents  of 
various  meraiods  of  solving  labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

He  said  the  project  took  form  when  com- 
pxilsory  arbitration  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  high  school  debate  topics  this  year. 

"Since  our  experience  with  compulsory 
arbitration  In  the  railroad  work-niles  dis- 
pute," Luna  declared,  "the  subject  has  been 
of  deep  concern  to  us.  We  have  felt  that 
It  should  be  the  subject  of  searching  debate 
by  the  American  people. 

"When  we  learned  compulsory  arbitration 
was  to  be  a  national  high  school  debate 
topic,  we  covild  have  put  together  a  book- 
let that  outlined  our  position  and  let  It  go 
at  that.  It  would  have  had  some  value  to 
debaters  but  it  would  not  have  told  the  whole 
story  In  historical  context — and  this,  of 
course.  Is  the  way  young  Americans  should 
view  any  problem."  * 

The  brotherhood  leader  pointed  out  that 
the  BRT  was  In  a  unique  position  to  carry 
out  the  project  as  a  service  to  debaters  of 
the  Nation. 

He  said  the  BRT  could  draw  on  Its  own 
experience  with  complusory  arbitration  in 
the  wOTk-rules  dispute,  all  the  research  that 
had  gone  Into  preparation  of  arguments, 
a  solid  background  of  historical  Information, 
in  addition  to  results  of  a  letter  svu-vey  of 
nationally  recognized  leaders  whose  opinions 
of  compulsory  arbitration  were  sought. 

The  letters  form  an  appendix  to  the  book 
and  opinions  range  from  thoee  solidly  for 
complusory  arbitration  to  those  rejecting 
It  completely. 

Asserted  President  Luna: 
"All  of  this  and  more  went  into  the  book. 
I  Ijelleve  the  end  product  Is  an  excellent 
basic  text  on  how  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  conducted. 
"It  carefully  points  out  the  shortcomings 
and  strengths  of  all  systems  of  solving  labor - 
management  disputes  In  a  factxial  straight- 
forward manner.  It  sho\ild  be  an  Invalu- 
able aid  to  the  debaters,  no  matter  which 
side  of  the  question  they  argue." 
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AXT  Collection  at  Green- 
BcMcriT  Inspected  bt  1,000 
(By  Milton  Esterow) 

CtoNN..    September    14. — One 

fashionably  dressed  women  and  a 

who  arrived   in   chauffeiv-drlven 

paid  $10  each  today  to  spend  the 

Inspecting  the  art  collection  in  a 

:  ingllBh  Tudor  mansion  and  in  the 

'  the  a4-acre  estate  of  Joseph  H. 

I.  the  son  of  poor  inunigrants  who 

"brought  up  in  the  gutters  of 


the  day.  IiCr.  Hirshhom  said  that 

"to  give  away  his  collection, 

largest  and  most  Important  pri- 

In  the  world,  while  he  is  stUl 


dwMed 
asset  iblage 


to  donate  it  soon  but  I  haven't 
where  It  will  go."  he  said.    "This 
doesn't   belong  to  one  man.    It 
the  people." 

ago  Mr.  Hirshhom  and  his  wife 

at  the  White  House  with  Presi- 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  asked  that  Mr. 

consider   housing   the   collection 

sepaifate  building  In  Washington.    Gov- 

Ro(|cefeUer  has  visited  him  here  sug- 

the  collection  be  housed  in  New 
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h^ne  here  and  this  was  to  the  advan- 

tl  e  Westchester  Chapter  of  the  Na- 

Cyi  tic  Plbrosls  Research  Foundation, 

sponsored  a  benefit  showing  of  the 
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to  5  pjn.,  Round  Hill  Road  here 
1  (roadway  on  a  matinee  day.     The 
everything  from  A    (Armltage, 
Archipeiilco)    to  Z  (Zadklne,  Zog- 
Zorach) .    The  collection  is  rarely 
the  public.     Mr.  Hirshhom  oon- 
ihe  benefit  when  asked  by  a  friend 
for  the  foundation, 
is  everywhere.    Mantelpieces  and 
filled    with    sculpture.    Quests 
siitlng   Toovas,    and    haUways    have 
by  Marin,  Bacon,  Shahn,  Hopper, 
rth,  and  de  Kooning.    In  the  gar- 
3aumlers.  Olacomettis.  and  Marl- 
on the  walls  of  the  11  bathrooms 
water^olors  by  Max  Ernst  and  oils  by 


Wyrth, 


Jack  Butler  Teats,  a  brother  of  the  poet  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats.  There  are  also  oriental 
rugs  and  early  Am«-lcan  and  English  an- 
tiques. 

"This  rims  the  gamut  of  all  emotions," 
said  Mrs.  Harry  Jtuster  of  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 
"It  leaves  you  spent." 

"Isnt  It  incredible?"  said  Roberta  Peters, 
the  opera  star.  Other  adjectives  overheard 
In  the  gardens  Included  phenomenal,  stun- 
ning, and  fabulous.  A  few  visitors  had  some 
reservations.  "I  couldn't  live  with  It,"  said 
one  woman.  "It's  vast.  There's  too  much 
art  in  this  house." 

Besides  the  mansion  Mr.  Hirshhom's  col- 
lection— it  totals  5,000  paintings  and  1,500 
pieces  of  sciUpture — also  hangs  In  his  apart- 
ment and  office  in  Manhattan,  in  a  Toronto 
office,  in  his  villa  on  the  Riviera  and  In  ware- 
houses. Its  value  has  never  been  made  pub- 
lic but  It  is  said  to  be  worth  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  sculpture  is  international  and  covers 
many  epochs,  including  pieces  of  Etruscan 
and  Hlttlte  origin,  but  the  bulk  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  These  range 
from  a  2-lnch-loing  bronze  flgrurlne  bought 
for  $1  In  the  Nice  flea  market  to  a  7-foot- 
hlgh,  9-foot-long  "The  Biu^ers  of  Calais."  by 
Rodin,  for  which  Mr.  Hirshhom  paid  $250,- 
000.  While  the  paintings  are  primarily  20th 
century  American  of  all  schools,  there  are 
also  works  from  the  19th  century. 

Some  visitors  were  as  interested  in  Mr. 
Hirshhom  as  In  his  collection.  He  is  a  small 
(5  feet  4),  ebiilliont,  gray-haired  man,  66 
years  of  age.  "They  ask  all  sorts  of  personal 
questions,"  he  said.  "How  much  money  I 
have"  (reputed  to  be  worth  $130  million,  he 
insists  that  the  flgiire  really  is  a  great  deal 
less) ;  "How  I  made  my  money"  (In  Canadian 
uranium.  He  sold  his  uranium  interests  sev- 
eral years  ago  but  still  has  substantial  in- 
vestments in  other  mining  ventures.  Among 
other  things,  he  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Callahan  Mining  Co.  of  277  Park  Avenue 
In  New  York) . 

A  BALZIAC  BT  EODIN 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Hirshhom, 
wearing  a  gray  sxilt,  white  shirt,  red  tie  and 
slippers,  g^uided  some  visitors  tlirough  the 
mansion.  "Here — this  Is  a  Japanese  Buddha 
dated  1200  AJ3.  I  bought  this  on  a  trip  to 
California."  Smiling,  he  continued,  "That 
will  cost  you  $2  for  the  lecture,  girls." 

Seconds  later,  he  said :  "This  is  the  dining 
room.  When  I  can  afford  it  I  eat  in  here. 
Here's  a  Picasso.  This  is  by  Eakins  and  this 
is  one  by  Gauguin.  He  walked  Into  a  hallway 
and  said,  "Here's  one  by  Kline.  That's 
Matisse.  Over  there  is  Epstein  and  Malllol 
and  Lipchitz.  Everybody  lookeo.  no  touchee. 
This  is  Walt  Kuhn.  That's  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Paul  Jenkins.  There's  a  Brancusi 
sculpture.    ThCTe's  a  Rodin  of  Balzac." 

Excusing  himself,  he  sat  down  for  lunch 
of  cantaloupe,  cottage  cheese  and  coffee  with 
his  wife,  Olga,  in  his  bedroom  and  talked 
about  his  life  and  art. 

"I'm  one  of  13  children,"  he  said,  "I  was 
bom  in  Latvia.  We  came  here  when  I  was 
still  a  yoimgster.  My  father  died  when  I  was 
a  year  old.  At  Christmas  we'd  get  wonder- 
ful calendars  frwn  the  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  I  cut  a  Landseer  and  a 
Bougereau  reproduction  out  of  the  calendar 
and  hung  it  on  the  wall.  When  I  grew  up  I 
bought  two  Landseers  and  a  Bougereau.  I 
started  to  buy  etchings  when  I  was  17." 

One  of  his  servants  walked  in  and  brought 
more  coffee.  "Ah,  Lotils,"  Mr.  Hirshhom 
said,  "it's  all  crazy." 

"Why  do  I  collect?  I  love  it.  It  gives  me 
an  inner  Joy.  It's  great.  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  see  these  things  and  it's  beauti- 
ful. If  I  like  a  painting  I  buy  it.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  heart,  the  brain  and  that's  it 
I've  got  to  feel  it." 

He  paused  and  went  on.  "I  rarely  buy  one 
piece  frcHn  one  individual.     I  may  like  two 


or  three  and  if  I  cant  make  a  decision  I  buy 
them  aU.  In  1939  I  bought  40  Milton  Averyi 
and  left  him  $12,000  in  $100  bills.  I  saw  bis 
paintings  and  got  so  excited.  I  got  over  300 
paintings  by  a  man  named  Louis  Hilshemliu 
Why?   I  love  him,  that's  aU." 

In  the  last  year  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  has  pur- 
chased works  by  such  artists  and  sculptors 
as  Abe  AJay,  Serge  Storrel,  Oonstantina 
Nivola,  Raphael  Soyer,  and  Thomas  Eakins. 
In  the  last  year  the  total  has  been  190  paint- 
ings and  113  sciilptxu-es.  "I  buy  art  almost 
every  day,"  he  said. 

At  dtisk,  the  last  visitors  had  left  Round 
Hill.  One  woman,  reflecting  the  consensus, 
said  the  collection  was  "absolutely  exquisite.*' 
Mrs.  Hirshhom,  however,  reported  with  a 
grin  that  one  wcunan  after  looking  at  some 
Rodins,  Moores  and  Giac<»nettls  and  Manzxu 
had  this  to  say:  "Why  did  Mr.  Hirshhom 
clutter  up  his  rose  garden  with  all  these 
statues?" 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Wednesday,  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
Washington  Report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  June 
10.  1965. 

Washington  Report 

(By    Congressman    Jim    Martin,    Seventh 

District,  Alabama) 

THE   NATO  task   rORCE 

The  threat  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Jpeacuse  of  the  widening  split 
between  the  United  States  and  France  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  faced  by  the 
free  world.  Becaxise  of  my  deep  concern  for 
the  deteriorating  relationships  between  our 
Government  and  those  of  once  friendly  al- 
lies, I  am  grateful  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  the  Hoxue  of  Representatives  for 
the  confldence  they  expressed  in  me  by 
naming  me  to  the  Republican  NATO  Task 
Force  and  further,  by  including  me  as  one 
of  the  four  members  of  a  study  mission 
which  leaves  June  11  for  France  to  see  what 
the  Republican  party  can  do,  as  the  minority 
party  in  Congress,  In  helping  to  bolster  our 
foreign  policy.  This  study  commission  is 
going  to  Paris  with  the  full  approval,  and  in 
fact,  at  the  urging  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Ova  mission  is  strictly  nonpartisan 
and  is  being  made  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  so  that  we  may  give  a  firsthand  re- 
port on  our  findings  to  our  Republican  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people.  The  trip 
will  demonstrate,  as  clearly  as  anything  we 
can  do,  the  umty  of  the  American  people. 

In  preparation  for  the  mission,  meetings 
have  been  held  this  week  between  the  four- 
member  commission  and  Richard  Nixon  on 
Monday,  with  former  President  Eisenhower 
on  Tuesday  and  with  other  key  figured 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Briefly  the  purpose  of  our  mission  is  to: 

Alert  the  American  people  to  the  deepen- 
ing crisis  In  NATO  and  help  bring  about  a 
bertter  understanding  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation;  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  rea- 
son for  the  disagreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Rrance  and  how  bad  it  really  is; 
to  aid  oiir  Govenmient  In  shaping  a  policy 
which  will  best  meet  and  solve  the  problems 
which  exist  among  monber  nations  of  NATO. 
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Published  reports  that  Senator  Dirkskn 
opposed  the  mission  have  been  denied  by  the 
Senator.  The  head  of  the  NATO  Task  Force. 
Congressman  Paul  Pindlet,  of  lUinols,  met 
with  Senator  Dirksen  and  reported  the  Sen- 
ator was  in  full  agreement  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  mission.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  this  important  trip,  I  am  paying  all  of  my 
own  traveling  expenses. 

SIDELIGHTS  Or  HOW  UNION  DUES  ARE  SPENT 

As  Congress  prepares  to  act  on  the  Presi- 
dent's demand  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  take  away  from  the 
States  the  right  to  protect  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  a  free  choice  to  Join  a  \inlon,  It  may 
toe  well  to  study  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  union .  leaders  in  recent  congressional 
bearings.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the 
hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  the  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) . 
Congressman  Robert  GRimN,  of  Michigan, 
had  the ,  following  exchanges  with  Sidney 
Zagri,  legislative  counsel  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union,  and  A.  C.  Skinner,  president  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workere. 

Congressman  Griffin  asked  Mr.  Zagri  if 
he  believed  the  dues  of  union  members 
should  be  spent  for  political  purposes  and  to 
elect  candidates  to  office: 

"Mr.  Zagri.  I  can't  speak  fOT  the  expendi- 
tures in  any  State  because  those  expenditiues 
would  be  more  within  the  confines  of  special 
knowledge  of  the  Director  of  Politics  in  that 
State. 

"However,  assiuning  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  this  was  done,  that  there  was  a 
contribution  of  imion  funds  in  a  State  elec- 
tion or  in  a  local  election.  I  will  not  concede 
that  this  is  not  a  prop^*  activity  because  I 
believe  that  the  welfare  of  a  union,  whether 
it  is  at  the  State,  local,  or  national  level,  is 
directly  affected  by  decisions  made  by  city 
councils.  State  legislatures,  or  this  Congress. 

"Mr.  Griffin.  You  acknowledge  that  In 
general  the  Teamsters  Union  funds  are  used 
to  support  candidates  in  elections  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  and  you  think  that  is 
a  proper  use? 

"Mr.  Zagri.  I  say  we  would  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  to  our  membership  if  we  didn't." 

From  this  testimony  of  a  national  union 
leader  it  is  clear  that  in  a  union  shop 
where  a  man  must  Join  the  union  or  lose 
his  Job,  his  dues  may  be  used  to  elect  a 
candidate  for  public  office  even  though  that 
candidate  is  opposed  by  the  individual  union 
member.  I  say  that  is  against  every  princi- 
%  pie  of  freedom  in  these  united  States  and 
yet,  repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  force  union 
membership  on  all  workers  in  Alabama. 

A  statement  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Skinner  in  this  same  hearing  is  even  more 
startling. 

"Mr.  Griffin.  Is  your  union  affiliated  with 
the  APL-CIO? 

"Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir. 

"Mr.  Griffin.  Were  you  expelled  by  the 
AFL-CIO? 

"Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Griffin.  For  what  reason,  allegedly 
or  otherwise? 

"Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  allegedly  the  reason 
was  for  sympathies,  or  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

"Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  1962 
the  U.S.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
found  that  your  union  was  Communist  in- 
filtrated or  dominated? 

"Mr.  Skinner.  The  Board,  itself,  found 
that;  yes." 

Even  though  a  union  Is  Communist  con- 
trolled, Alabama  workers  could  be  forced 
to  Join  If  the  right  to  work  laws  of  our 
State  are  made  illegal  by  repeal  of  section 
H(b).  I  am  sure,  and  my  mail  supports 
my  belief,  that  many  union  members  in  Ala- 
bama are  deeply  concerned  with  the  free- 


dom of  choice  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  \mion 
and  therefore,  they  are  against  repeal  of  this 
protection  in  the  labor  laws.  In  a  recent 
questionnaire  which  I  sent  to  over  60.000 
people  In  the  Seventh  District  and  upon 
which  more  than  11  percent  returned  the 
questionnaire.  64  percent  of  those  answer- 
ing opposed  repeal  of  section  14(b).  Only 
16.4  percent  favored  repeal,  and  the  rest  had 


no  opinion. 


Now  To  Fight  tlie  PoTery  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  It  clear  that  the 
Watts  riots  were  inexcusable.  He  also 
pleaded  earnestly  with  Government 
leaders  at  every  level  to  move  quickly  to 
attack  the  causes  of  these  disorders.  He 
urged  that  we  not  spare  any  effort  to 
eradicate  the  social  injustice,  the  pov- 
erty, the  illiteracy  which  breeds  dis- 
content and  hopelessness. 

The  August  25  editorial  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  expressed  these  senti- 
ments well,  and  I  Include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

[From     the     Ijos    Angeles     (Calif.)     Times, 

Aug.  26. 1966] 

Now  To  Fight  the  Povhity  War 

Shock  waves  from  the  Watts  riots  finallj 
seemed  to  have  Jarred  opposing  factions  into 
agreement  on  Los  Angeles'  antipoverty 
program. 

In  every  other  majcw  American  city  the 
war  on  poverty's  causes  and  effects  has  long 
since  begun.  But  here  the  struggle  for  con- 
trol has  stalemated  the  program  and  denied 
help  to  the  poor. 

Resolution  of  the  Impasse  came  only  after 
the  mediation  of  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce LeBoy  Collins,  who  declared  that  we 
didnt  appit«ch  this  from  the  viewpoint  of 
who  was  going  to  win. 

Instead,  for  the  first  time,  somebody  began 
to  think  of  who  would  lose  from  a  continua- 
tion of  the  ta-aglc  delay. 

Thus  far.  the  political  bickering  has  de- 
prived Los  Angeles  County  poverty  areas  of 
projects  totaling  more  than  $20  million. 
And  although  many  of  the  tn-ojects  may  yet 
be  implemented,  we  have  lost  time  and  op- 
portunities that  can  never  be  regained. 

A  highly  promising  project  aimed  at  keep- 
ing 20,000  teenagers  off  the  street  diu'ing 
the  summer  was  stalled  for  6  critical  weeks 
until  Federal  authorities  decided  to  grant 
funds  directly  to  the  school  district.  By 
then,  the  program  had  lost  much  of  Its 
effectiveness  and  appeal  to  disappointed 
youth. 

In  Harlem,  a  similar  effort  has  had  a  major 
effect  in  reducing  riot  potential  by  giving 
young  people  a  sense  of  pxupose  and  an 
awareness  that  someone  cares  about  their 
futiu-e.  Although  It  is  debatable  whether 
the  South  Los  Angeles  disorders  coiUd  hUve 
been  prevented  even  if  such  programs  had 
been  started  earlier,  we  will  never  know  how 
high  a  price  was  paid  for  the  antipoverty 
deadlock. 

The  latest  compromise  on  the  composition 
of  the  poverty  program  screening  board  pro- 
vides for  a  new  means  of  selecting  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  local  governments 
involved.  Those  whom  the  program  seeks  to 
help  should  participate  In  the  planning  and 


Implementation  of  the  poverty  projects. 
But  a  program  that  eventuaUy  will  be  60- 
peroent  financed  from  local  tax  fluids  can- 
not be  taken  away  from  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  taxpayers. 

Favorable  response  to  the  compromise 
from  scone  of  the  minority  leaders,  such  as 
the  Reverend  H.  H.  Brookins,  Is  highly 
encouraging.  All  who  claim  to  speak  for  the 
poor  should  now  Join  in  8upp<»ting  the  com- 
promise. 

Los  Angeles  cannot  afford  another  moment 
of  delay  in  attacking  poverty  and  its  terrible 
consequences. 


Failorc  Leads  (Yoa  Gactscd)  to  Happy 
End 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or  KAZNX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  TOPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Peace  C?orps  Volimteer 
Julianna  Free  of  Yarmouth,  Maine,  has 
been  teaching  English  in  Rufisque, 
Senegal,  since  September  1963  after  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maine  that  year. 

Miss  Free  recently  wrote  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  'Teace  Corps 
Volunteer"— August  1965  issue — con- 
cerning her  activities  in  Senegal  which 
I  think  other  Members  will  find  very 
Interesting: 

Failure  Leads  (You  Guessed)  to  Happy  End 
(By  Julianna  Free) 

RuFisQUE,  Senegal. — This  article  is  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  unheralded  statistics  in  the 
Peace  Corps  report — to  those  volxmteers  who 
have  fought  a  good  fight  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds — and  lost. 

Having  dabbled  in  dramatics  since  I  por- 
trayed "Mother  Pumpkin"  In  kmdergarten, 
I  was  doing  the  obvious  when  I  decided  to 
present  a  chUdren's  play  as  my  summer  proj- 
ect last  year.  "Gnagna  au  Pays  de  Kwa"  is 
a  Shakespeare-llke  blend  of  the  themes  of 
"The  Wizard  of  Oz"  and  "Peter  Pan."  I  had 
not  orlginaUy  intended  to  author  as  weU  as 
direct  my  creation,  but  a  day  ^ent  rum- 
maging through  Dakar's  bookstores  and 
flnriing  only  "The  Three  Musketeers"  soon 
convinced  me  that  If  I  wanted  an  African 
children's  play  In  French,  I  would  have  to 
.write  it  myself.  So  I  combined  my  two 
favorite  childhood  plays,  a  friend  translated 
the  script  into  French,  and  my  students  put 
the  last  scene  into  Wolof  (the  predominant 
language  of  Senegal) . 

Senegalese  children  are  strikingly  unin- 
hibited BO  I  was  quite  confident  that  the 
project  would  appeal  to  them.  But  I  am 
stationed  In  a  French-speaking  African 
country  where  any  extraciu'ricular  activity 
other  than  competitive  sports  is  nonexistent. 
Only  a  few  of  my  actors  had  ever  seen  a 
play;  none  had  ever  been  In  one.  They 
couldn't  get  excited  over  a  performance  6 
weeks  away,  and  I  tried  not  to  cry  about 
getting  them  Into  professional  shape  in  that 
short  a  time. 

The  project  folded  before  the  third  week 
of  rehearsal.  We  had  a  different  cast  every 
day.  I  expected  the  typically  American 
overflow  of  girls;  I  couldn't  find  any  for  even 
the  leading  role.  The  supporting  male 
characters  were  consistent  about  coming,  but 
the  bit  parts — ^well,  how  do  you  convince  a 
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ifailure  1964"  was  unmistakably  suc- 
Thls  first  school  play  had  fo\ir 
room-<mly    performances    in    two 
a  "command"  perf(»-mance  on  the 
triumph  was  in  spite   of  the 
kept  us  locked  out  of  the  audi- 
v^til  15  minutes  before  curtain  time 
night,  and  the  Oovemnr's  dele- 
moved   a  quarter   of   the   chairs 
"public"  auditoriiun  to  his  house 

on  the  second  day. 

as  surprised  by  my  play's  success 

been  nonplussed  by  its  initial  fail- 

one  laxxe  proof  that  in  the  Peace 

success  is  spelled  t-i-m- 


O'Brien't  Appointment  to  the 
Cabinet 


EJfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  NKW    TORS 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wei  nesday,  Sevtember  15. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
member  ihip  of  the  Congress  when  I  say 
that  Larry  O'Brien's  appointment  as 
Postmas  «r  General  is  both  welcome  and 
well  des<  rved. 


Presiqent  Johnson  has  continued  his 

of  appointing  the  best  man  he 

to  each  job  by  choosing  this 

to  fill  an  important  Cabinet 


August  30  New  York  World- 
puts  it: 

Brien  has  demonstrated  in  a  va- 
■isslgmnents  his  capacity  to  fill   a 
rank. 


These  are  my  thoughts  exactly,  and  I 
insert  this  editorial  in  the  Recori}: 
O'Briem  in  the  CABnrrr 

Larry  O'Brien  has  demonstrated  In  m 
variety  of  assignments  his  capacity  to  fill  a 
Job  of  Cabinet  rank. 

He  Is  a  skilled  political  organizer,  as  he 
was  in  the  campaign  which  carried  John  P. 
Kermedy  to  the  Presidency  as  well  as  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  1964  landslide. 

He  also  is  an  astute  legislative  manager. 
As  the  President's  rlght-tiand  man  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  he  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  massive  flow  of  legislation  through  Con- 
gress this  year. 

His  appointment  as  Postmaster  General 
inevitably  gives  a  flavor  of  politics  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  But  this  is  nothing  new. 
Indeed,  the  oflSce  more  often  than  not  goes 
to  a  leading  politician — as  witness  James 
Parley  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Ar- 
thur Sununerfield  under  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower. 

Assignment  of  his  predecessor,  John  A. 
Gronouski,  as  Ambassador  to  Poland  seems 
fortunate. 

As   the   grandson   of   a   Polish   immigrant, 
Gronouski  is  a  good  choice  to  carry  out  the 
President's  desire  to  build  bridges  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Iron  Ciu-taln  con- 
tries  of  Eastern  Europe. 


Jaycees  Speak  Oat 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  a  vital  and 
d3niamic  organization  pledged  in 
thought  and  action  to  community 
improvement  and  achievement. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Jaycees,  my  hometown  chapter, 
recently  approved  two  resolutions  of 
principle. 

One  was  to  support  the  following 
resolution  : 

The  Jaycees  of  America  alwajrs  have 
stepped  forward  In  the  defense  of  freedom 
because  we  believe  oppression  and  wars 
against  freemen  anywhere  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  life  and  the  liberty  of  freemen 
eversrwhere.  Our  Nation  Is  now  engaged  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  Vietnam  where 
the  God  given  rights  of  freemen  are 
threatened  by  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression.  The  U.S.  Jaycees,  representing 
259,000  young  men  in  more  than  5,700  com- 
munities all  over  this  country,  are  young 
men  who  believe: 

1.  That  to  protect  oiu-  own  rights  we  must 
always  fight  for  the  rights  of  others, 
especially  when  they  ask  for  our  help  be- 
cause no  man  can  be  completely  free  as 
long  as  another  man  is  enslaved. 

2.  That  to  achieve  total  victory  over  Com- 
miinist  aggression  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  force  as  well  as  diplomatic  resources. 

3.  That  responsible  action  in  Vietnam 
using  miUtary  force,  diplomacy,  and  all 
other  public  and  private  resource  to  protect 
these  principles  is  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  all  freedom  loving  people.  We  are  proud 
to  Inform  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
other  responsible  governmental  officials  that 
the  attitude  of  young  men  is  a  positive  one 
for  freedom  of  all  peoples  everywhere. 


The  second  was  an  expression  of  senti- 
ment favoring  retention  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Through  responsible  action  such  as 
that  demonstrated  by  these  opinions,  the 
Jaycees  continue  to  perform  a  vital  serv- 
ice to  their  fellow  men. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  newsletter  to  the  people  of  my 
District  for  June  17,  1965. 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Jim  IiIartin. 

Seventh  District,  Alabama) 

SUPREME    COURT    GIVES    COMMUNISTS 
ANOTHER    VICTORY 

By  a  5-to-4  decision  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  Just  handed  the  Com- 
munists one  of  their  biggest  victories  to  date. 
The  Supreme  Court  niled  that  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  was  not  valid  and  that  from  now 
on  Communists  may  hold  office  in  labor 
unions.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  five  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  could  make  such  a 
decision.  By  doing  so  they  have  ruled  that 
even  though  a  person  belongs  to  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
stUl  hold  office  in  a  labor  union.  Many 
unions  are  involved  in  some  of  our  most 
sensitive  areas  in  work  on  our  missile  pro- 
gram and  in  our  defense  Industries,  but  these 
five  Supreme  Court  Justices  see  no  harm  in 
giving  a  Communist  union  officer  control 
over  the  members  of  a  union  which  may  be 
involved  in  quite  secret  wcH'k. 

The  five  Justices  who  see  no  harm  in  giv- 
ing such  power  to  knows  Communists  are 
Earl  Warren,  Hugo  Black,  William  O.  Doug- 
las, William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg. 

This  decision  becomes  even  more  fraught 
with  danger  when  coup^led  with  the  current 
attempt  by  the  Johnson  administration  and 
the  liberals  in  Congress  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Repeal  of 
this  section  of  the  labor  law  will  throw  out 
Alabama's  rlght-to-work  law,  and  Alabama 
workers  wUl  be  forced  to  Join  unions  In 
plants  where  there  Is  a  closed  shop.  This 
In  Itself  denies  the  workers  the  freedom 
of  choice  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union,  and 
that  is  bad  enough.  Now,  If  section  14(b) 
is  repealed,  our  workers  in  Alabama  may  be 
forced  to  Join  a  union  whose  head  Is  a  known 
Communist  doing  his  best  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica and  take  away  all  the  freedoms  from 
American  workers.  No  matter  how  honest. 
sincere  and  patriotic  are  the  labor  leaders  in 
Alabama,  they  would  be  powerless  to  proiect 
their  members  against  the  head  of  an  in- 
ternational union  with  headquarters  In  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Detroit  if  that  official 
turned  out  to  be  a  Communist. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  at  the  American  people  who 
demanded  a  cm-b  on  Communist  activity,  on 
the  Congress  which  passed  a  law  to  prevent 
Communists  from  holding  office  in  labor  un- 
ions and  against  the  honest  American  labor 
luiions  which  struggled  so  hard  to  get  rid 
of  Communists  and  Communist-dominated 
unions. 
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BEWARE,     THERE    IS     A    HAND    IN     TOUR    POCKET 

Many  of  us  have  experienced  the  sudden 
panic  of  finding  out  that  we  have  lost  all  cna 
money  because  a  thief  picked  our  pocket. 
Tou  probably  wouldn't  notice  it  if  he  were 
able  to  sneak  out  a  dollar  at  a  time.  That 
Is,  you  wouldn't  \intil  all  your  money  was 
gone,  and  then  you  would  be  Just  as  help- 
less as  if  he  had  taken  it  all  at  once.  Right 
now  the  pocket  of  every  American  citizen  is 
being  picked  through  infiatlon.  The  dollar 
you  have  is  worth  less  every  day,  as  it  buys 
less  because  prices  have  gone  up  as  a  result 
of  the  crazy-quilt  economics  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  Government-inspired  Infla- 
tion is  lowering  the  value  of  the  dollar,  fur- 
ther Jeopardizing  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  and  could  result  In  disaster  t<x 
the  poor,  the  aged,  pensioners,  and  all  those 
the  liberals  claim  they  want  to  help. 

This  infiatlon  Is  caused  by  continued  deficit 
financing,  an  ever-increasing  public  debt, 
huge  Government  spending  and  tax  cuts 
without  a  corresponding  cut  in  spending. 
The  President  and  his  fuzzy  thinking  eco- 
nomic advisers  are  trying  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  we  can  become  richer  by  spending 
more  money  and  that  we  can  Increase  our 
wealth  by  Increasing  our  debt.  Now  you  and 
I  know  that  Is  Impossible.  Any  family  that 
continues  to  spend  more  than  It  earns  Is 
soon  In  serious  trouble.  A  nation  Is  no  dif- 
ferent. We  cannot  continue  to  spend  more 
than  we  take  In  or  pile  up  huge  deficits 
without  sooner  or  later  being  called  upon  to 
pay.  When  that  day  comes,  if  we  can't  pay, 
the  dollar  will  be  worthless. 

This  Is  why  I  voted  against  Increasing  the 
debt  limit  to  $328  billion.  It  wasn't  because 
I  am  against  paying  the  bills  we  have  run 
up,  but  because  I  don't  want  to  run  up  any 
more  bills.  We  have  to  stop  spending  your 
money  until  we  can  learn  to  live  within  our 
Income  and  begin  to  cut  down  this  huge  na- 
tional debt.  Since  June  1963  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  with  their  big 
welfare  programs,  we  have  added  $14  bUUon 
to  the  national  debt.  It  is  costing  you,  the 
people,  $22,000  every  minute  of  every  day 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

We  have  to  call  a  halt,  and  I'm  for  putting 
cm  a  realistic  debt  limit  and  then  forcing 
L.BJ.  and  his  fellow-spenders  to  live  within 
that  limit.  I  will  vote  against  all  unneces- 
sary spending  and  new  projects  or  expanded 
welfare  programs  until  we  bring  some  sense 
into  our  spending  policies.  This  Is  yo\ir 
money  the  President  is  spending,  not  his,  and 
it  is  up  to  Congress  to  see  that  he  does  not 
waste  It,  does  not  misuse  It  or  spend  it  Just 
to  keep  himself  and  his  party  In  office.        * 

NATO  TASK   FORCE 

Four-man  study  mission  presently  in  Paris 
attempting  to  patch  disagreements  within 
NATO  Alliance.  Complete  and  factual  re- 
port after  my  return. 


Fred  E.  Gale  To  Receive  Citation  for 
Heroism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  privilege  for  me  at  thla 
time  to  insert  in  the  Record  of  the  Con- 
gress the  release  of  the  UJ3.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  regarding  the  cita- 
tion for  heroism  to  be  awarded  to  Fred 
B.  Gale. 


I  am  the  Representative  of  the  con- 
gressional district  in  which  the  incident 
occurred  and  I  wish  to  add  my  personal 
and  heartfelt  congratulatipus.  I  feel 
that  the  following  Is  fully  explanatory 
and  I  c(»nmend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
Fred  E.  Gaix  To  Receive  U.S.  Atomic  Enkbot 

COMMISSION  Citation  for  Heroism  Dttring 

Explosion       and       Fire      at      CAMBRrocE 

Accelerator 

Fred  E.  Gale,  a  cryogenics  technician,  has 
been  named  to  receive  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  citation  for  acts  of  heroism 
following  the  hydrogen  explosion  and  fire 
in  the  experimental  hall  of  the  Cambridge 
Electron  Accelerator  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  the  early  morning  of  July  5.  1965.  Eight 
persons  were  Injured,  three  seriously.  One 
died  2  weeks  later.  Damages  were  estimated 
at  $1  million.  No  radioactive  material  was 
involved. 

The  accelerator  is  owned  by  the  AEC  and  Is 
operated  under  contract  by  Harvard  tJnl- 
versity  and  Massachusetts  Instittkte<;  of 
Technology. 

At  the  risk  of  serious  injury  after  having 
been  hurled  by  the  explosion  through  a 
doorway  leading  from  the  experimental  hall 
Into  the  west  mezzanine  coi^idor,  ICr.  Gale 
rushed  back  to  the  scene  of  the  explosion 
and  fire. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  he  ran 
down  to  the  cryogenics  room  and  turned  off 
the  helium  compressor;  he  beat  the  fire  out 
of  the  burning  clothing  of  a  technical  assist- 
ant and  a  student,  both  from  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  were  dazed  and 
seriously  injured  by  the  explosion,  and  took 
them  to  the  cryogenics  room;  he  found  an- 
other MIT  technician  in  a  dazed  condition 
and  led  him  to  safety  and,  as  the  Cambridge 
fire  department  and  rescue  squad  arrived,  he 
ran  to  the  yard  and  directed  them  to  the 
entrance.  When  additional  firemen  re- 
sponded to  the  second  alarm,  Mr.  Gale  sug- 
gested that  they  turn  water  on  the  hydrogen 
cylinders  near  the  ramp  entrance  but  warned 
them  against  using  a  hose  at  other  locations 
because  of  the  danger  of  spraying  electrical 
equipment. 

When  it  was  discovered  later  that  another 
person  was  unaccounted  for  in  the  east  end 
of  the  experimental  floor  adjacent  to  the 
liquid  bubble  chamber,  a  rescue  party  was 
sent  to  search  tor  him.  Mr.  Gale  assisted 
in  the  rescue  operations  and  also  helped  to 
put  other  equipment  In  standby  to  prevent 
possibility  of  further  explosions  and  fire. 

Although  Mr.  Gale  will  be  the  11th  person 
to  receive  the  VJB.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion citation,  he  will  be  the  first  to  be  hon- 
ored for  acta  of  heroism. 

A  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion will  present  the  citation,  accompanied 
Sf  a  s3rmbolic  medallion,  to  Mr.  Gale  at  a 
me  and  place  to  be  determined  later. 

The  citation  of  Mr.  Gale  reads  as  follows: 

"citatioIi 
"In  recognition  of  his  heroic  acts  Imme- 
diately following  a  major  explosion  on  July 
6,  1965,  while  serving  as  a  cryogenics  tech- 
nician In  the  employ  of  Harvard  University 
at  the  Cambridge  electron  accelerator:  En- 
tering burning  areas  of  the  experimental 
hall,  Mr.  Oale  extinguished  clothing  fires  en. 
two  fellow  workers  and  assisted  them  to 
safety.  Reentering  the  burning  area  Mr. 
Gals  directed  flrefightlng  efforts  to  mini- 
mize dangw  from  explosive  gases  and  closed 
various  valves  to  minimize  the  potential  for 
further  conflagration.  Mr.  Gale  also  as- 
aisted  in  the  rescue  of  two  additional  fellow 
workers,  on«  o€  whom  bad  been  incapaci- 
tated by  Injuries.  These  actions  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Gale  inside  a  severely  damaged  build- 
ing flUed  with  wBoaikB  and  dust  and  with 
tnimlng  debris  falling  from  the  roof.  Highly 
oombustible   materials,    such   as   hydrogen. 


propane,  and  liquified  petroleum  gas,  were 
also  present.  Mr.  Gale's  prompt  and  coura- 
geous actions  were  taken  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  hazards  involved  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  extreme  personal  risk  to  him- 
self." 

Frederick  Ellsworth  Gale  was  born  m 
South  Boston  in  1915.  He  graduated  from 
Boys'  Vocational  High  School  and  the  Lincoln 
Technical  Institute,  both  in  Boston. 

From  1940-47  he  worked  as  a  technician 
for  MIT,  then  spent  13  years  with  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.  A  specialist  in  cryogenics,  Mr. 
Gale  Joined  the  Cambridge  Electron  Acceler- 
ator staff  in  1960.  He  has  the  title  of  senior 
technician. 

Mr.  Gale  and  his  wife,  Marjorie.  have  five 
children,  three  daughters  and  two  sons 
ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20  years.  The 
family  lives  at  89  West  Street,  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  citation  Is 
presented  to  persons  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  Commission  who  have  made  meritorious 
contributions  to,  or  have  been  outstanding 
In,  the  U.8.  nuclear  energy  program.  Private 
Individuals  and  employees  of  AEC  contrac- 
tors, of  other  Federal  agencies  or  depart- 
ments, including  the  military  forces,  and  of 
Industrial,  educational,  and  research  insti- 
tutions are  eligible  to  receive  the  award. 
Formal  nominations  for  the  citations  are 
made  by  an  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner 
or  the  general  manager  and  approved  by  the 
Commission. 


Milwaukee,  Great  for  Business,  Great  for 
Living — And  Growing  Greater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Milwau- 
kee, great  for  business,  great  for  living — 
and  growing  greater"  is  the  slogan  of  an 
effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
p>eople  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Nation 
the  fine  characteristics  of  the  city  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

I  should  like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  this  dvlc  drive.  I  Include  hereafter 
a  news  story  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  editorials  from  the  Sentinel  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  describing  this  pro- 
gram which  Is  part  of  Milwaukee's  efforts 
for  continued  and  Increased  economic 
growth  and  development. 

The  article  and  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 

July  8,  1965] 
Economic   Development    "Sell"   Set 

A  campaign  to  sell  Milwaukee  as  part 
of  an  econmnlc  development  program  began 
Wednesday. 

At  a  luncheon  in  the  Milwaukee  Athletic 
Club,  George  Grabin,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Grabin-Shaw  Ad^rtislng.  Inc.,  out- 
lined the  sales  pitch  the  city  will  use.  His 
agency  was  hired  for  the  Job.  About  90  city 
officials  and  community  leaders  attended  the 
meeting. 

Mayor  Maler  told  the  group  that  one  of 
the  city's  big  unfilled  needs  was  economic 
development  and  that  was  why  the  com- 
mon councU  approved  $25,000  for  the  sales 
campaign. 

He  said  the  city  government  had  been 
taking  steps  to  boost  economic  development. 
He  said,  "We  hope  to  get  quite  a  bit  of  col- 
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economic   development   program   Is 
it  a  good,  steady  speed,"  the  mayor 
ve  Intensified  oiir  Industrial  re- 
effort  •  •  •.     If  we  project  the 
have,  we  are  going  to  make  head- 
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said  the  campaign's  first  billboard 

erected  near  General  Mitchell  Field. 

the  campaign  would  Involve  local 

onal  advertising  built  around  the 

Milwaukee,  great  for  business,  great 

,  and  growing  greater." 

1  the  campaign  offered  "a  great  op- 

for  bulsness  and  Industry  to  step 

\ad  sponsor  these  messages  to  sell 

to  the  Nation  •  •  •.  We  can  go 

a^leve   great  results  together   with 

cooperation." 

said  the  campaign  would  include 

television,  radio,  bumper  stickers, 

brochures  in  hotel  rooms,  mes- 

payroll  and  statement  envelopes, 

messages,     and     postal     meter 
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messages,  Grabln  said,  could  be 
hotel  marquees  and  on  products 
BiUlwaiikee's  factories  "for  points 
throughc  ut  <the  Nation."  It  could  be  used 
on  city  h  ail  once  a  month. 
"You  fiust  believe  In  your  product  before 
sell  other  people  on  using  It  or 
,"  Grabln  said.  "It's  so  Important 
tliat  sales  message  home  to  our  own 
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from  local  industry  •  •  •.   Keep 
in  yo\ir  local  and  national  adver- 


MlLWAUI  EB — ^TtMZ 


[Prom  tl^e  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  July  22, 
1965] 
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Talking  Up"  Oub  Citt 

effcwt  at   economic  self-uplift, 

developed     behind     the     scenes 

isseasmoit  freeze  and  land  bank  and 

,  is  moving  out  Into  the  area  of 

prtnnotlon.    We  are  going  to  start  talk- 
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be  seeing  and  hearing  a  great  deal 

main  themes,  that  Milwaukee  Is 

bufllnesB.    great    for    living — and 

greater,  and  that  there  Is  more  in 

of  everything,  dependable 

,  good  municipal  services,  water, 

and  cultural  resources,  recrea- 

fffclllties,  downtown  progress,  Indus- 

and  so  on. 

themes  will  be  appearing  on  vehicle 

and  shipping  crates   and  postage 

in  pay  envelopes  and  store 

on  TV  and  radio,  as  Inserts  tn  ad- 

on  letterheads  and  newsletters, 

at  the  main  api»t)aches  to  the 

,  In  hotel  rooms  and  travel  bureaus, 

sandboxes  and  b\illdlng  marquees. 

his  will  be  achieved  through  private 
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1  be  fact  that  the  city  has  retained  an 

flrm  to  direct  this  campaign.  It 

follow  that  everybody  else  may  relax 

It  done.   The  whole  idea  is  to  In- 

whole  community.  Individual  MU- 

and  Mllwa;ikee  firms,  to  be  proud 

to  say  so. 

It  meant  to  be  mwely  superficial 

Instead,  most  of  all  It  is  to  help 

become,  more  conscious  that  Mll- 

really   does  have   a   fine   image  to 

this  were  not  true  the  effort  would 

It  la  true,  and  the  more  we  c(Hne 

It  the  more  true  It  will  become,  and 

convincing  as  we  teU  It  abroad. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  Sept. 
1,  1965] 
I  A  Good  Phoduct 

Milwaukee's  self-promotion  campaign, 
built  around  a  streamer  proclaiming  this  to 
be  a  community  that  is  "Great  for  business — 
great  for  living — and  growing  greater,"  Is 
catching  fire. 

The  message  is  appearing  on  an  Increasing 
nximber  of  automobile  bumpers.  (Stickers 
are  available  at  the  public  service  counter 
in  the  Journal  Co.  building.)  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  only  way  In  which  the  message 
is  being  put  across. 

The  slogan  Is  popping  up  in  local  news- 
paper and  television  advertising.  It  is  being 
picked  up  by  a  variety  of  speakers  and 
worked  Into  prconotional  talks.  It  is  being 
delivered  on  mall  by  postage  meter  printing. 

The  first  objective  of  this  camp>aign  is  to 
make  Milwaukeeans  aware  of  their  commu- 
nity's greatness.  Then  the  objective  Is  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  world  aware  of  It. 

Already,  the  message  is  beginning  to  be 
spread  far  and  wide,  on  the  bumpers  of 
traveling  Milwaukee  vehicles  and  stuck  on 
the  crates  of  manufactured  products  being 
shipped  out  of  Milwaukee.  Soon,  it  will  be 
cropping  out  in  national  advertisements. 

Other  communities  frequently  have  pro- 
moted single  attractions  or  features  or  as- 
sets. But  It  is  unusual  for  a  community  to 
sell  itself  as  a  complete  buslnes-llving  pack- 
age- 
Milwaukee  can  sell  itself  as  such  a  com- 
plete package,  simply  because  it  does  have  so 
much  to  offer  that  is  truly  "Great  for  busi- 
ness— great  for  living — and  growing  greater." 


Education  Today  and  in  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  on  Saturday,  September 
11,  1965.  at  the  dedication  of  Mercy  High 
School,  a  girls  school,  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  my  congressional  district.  In 
it,  I  am  expressing  some  general  views  on 
education  today  and  in  the  future. 

The  address  reads  as  follows: 
Address    bt    Congressman    William    L.    St. 

Once,  Dedication  of  Mercy  High  School. 

MmoLrroN,  Conn.,  September  11,  1966 

Bishop  Hlnes,  Monslgnor  St.  Onge,  Rev- 
erend Clergy,  Mayor  Dooley,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, it  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  and  a  high 
honor  to  participate  in  the  dedication  cere- 
monies this  morning  of  this  very  fine  edifice 
which  la  to  serve  as  a  house  of  learning  for 
our  youth. 

I  was  very  happy  to  accejrt  your  invitation 
and  as  a  token  of  my  esteem  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  Mercy  High  School  a  U.S.  flag,  which 
was  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  Washing- 
ton St  my  request  for  this  memorable  oc- 
casion. May  this  flag  serve  as  an  Inspiration 
to  all  those  who  have  given  a  helping  hand 
in  making  possible  the  construction  of  this 
building,  as  well  as  to  our  youngsters  who 
will  be  using  this  building  as  a  fountain  of 
knowledge. 

Mercy  High  School,  I  am  told,  wUl  (^>en 
with   an   enrollment  of  600  girls   and  wlH 


eventually  accommodate  more  than  900  girls. 
Not  only  is  t^  building  most  up  to  date] 
but  so  are  also  its  educational  facilities,  its 
variety  of  courses,  and  the  prospects  it  holds 
forth  for  Its  students.  Ppr  all  of  this,  I 
want  to  commend  the  diocesan  officials  for 
their  foresight  and  devotion  in  making  it 
a  reality. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said,  "An  invest- 
ment in  knowledge  pays  the  best  interest." 
ThU  has  been  a  guide  to  generations  of 
Americans.  This  is  even  more  true  in  our 
own  generation  where  not  only  are  more 
people  getting  an  education,  but  there  is  also 
a  growing  demand  for  more  education.  An 
elementary  school  education  and  a  high 
school  education  are  today  regarded  as  In- 
sufficient, one  cannot  get  very  far  merely 
with  high  school  learning  in  today's  world. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  my  view  that 
education  serves  jfchree  major  purposes  in 
our  American  society  today.  Let  me  point 
them  out  briefly : 

First,  it  not  only  Improves  the  prospects 
for  greater  Income,  but  what  is  more  im- 
portant is  that  education  enhances  the  qual- 
ity of  a  person's  life  and  his  imderstandlnir 
of  life. 

Second,  education  ha«  become  most  es- 
sential to  our  survival  aa  a  nation.  For  this 
reason.  Congress  appropriates  vast  siuna  of 
money  each  year  for  defense,  for  space  ex- 
ploration, and  for  other  needs  that  will  give 
our  Nation  the  power  to  survive.  But  we 
must  also  educate  the  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation  and  prepare  them  to  carry  out 
these  programs. 

Third,  education  Is  the  indispensable  key 
to  the  economic  growth  and  development  of 
our  country,  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  people.  Capital  and  labor  alone  are 
not  enough,  we  must  also  have  an  educated 
and  skilled  labor  force  in  order  to  grow  and 
develop  economically. 

Therefore,  it  Is  Just  as  Important  to  Invest 
In  human  beings  as  It  Is  to  Invest  in  fac- 
tories, In  equli»nent,  and  in  Increasing  ova 
industrial  production.  Investment  In  educa- 
tion. In  the  acquisition  of  skills,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  better  and  more  Intelligent  hu- 
man beings  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  most 
Important.  In  one  of  his  famous  essays, 
written  back  In  1917,  the  distinguished 
English  philosopher,  Alfred  North  White- 
head, said: 

"In  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  the  rule 
Is  absolute — the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  Is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroisms,  not  aU  your  social  charm,  not 
all  yotir  .wit,  and  not  all  your  victories 
on  land  and  sea.  can  move  back  the  finger 
of  fate.  Today  we  mfilntaln  ourselves;  to- 
morrow, science  will  have  moved  forward  yet 
one  more  step.  And  there  will  be  no  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  which  will  then  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  uneducated." 

Today,  nearly  a  half  century  later,  we  can 
appreciate  that  warning.  In  fact.  2  or  3 
years  ago  an  eminent  American  scientist.  Dr. 
Lee  Du  Bridge,  president  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  voiced  a  similar 
warning  when.he  said : 

"The  Individual  who  Is  the  best  candidate 
for  the  unemplo3mient  rolls,  the  best  candi- 
date for  being  a  misfit  in  our  society,  is  the 
one  whose  educational  experience  has  been 
Improperly  guided  or  prematvu-ely  Inter- 
rupted." 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  both  the  present  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  prevloiis  Congress — In  both  of  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  the  repre- 
sentative for  eastern  Connecticut — ^tiave 
done  a  great  deal  in  passing  major  legisla- 
tion to  benefiet  all  levels  of  our  educational 
syBtem:  Elementary,  secondary,  higher 
education,  vocational  educatioii.  and  others. 
It  Is  being  dooe  primarily  for  the  purpose 
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of  Increasing  our  national  investment  in 
education.  In  order  to  enable  our  country 
imd  our  people  to  oope  more  effectively  with 
the  difficult  problems  at  t^e  future. 

As  the  new  wbool  year  o^ens  all  over  this 
blessed  land,  we  have  some  68  million  young 
people  enrolled  In  our  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  all  other  types  of 
schools.  Thla  is  about  28  percent  or  more 
.  than  a  fourth  of  our  total  popvilatlon.  But 
let  me  cite  to  you  a  few  more  figures  which, 
I  believe,  are  quite  Interesting.  It  costs  about 
$36  blUlon  a  year  to  maintain  our  coimtry's 
public  and  private  schools.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  In  1940,  It  cost  only  $3.4  billion— 
BO  that  today  we  spend  10  times  as  much 
for  education. 

The  growing  demand  for  education  has 
been  most  spectacular  In  the  field  of  higher 
education.  In  1940  we  had  1.4  mlUlon  stu- 
dents in  ovir  colleges;  last  year.  It  was  al- 
most 5  million.  In  about  10  years  from  now 
we  expect  to  have  between  8  and  10  million 
students  In  our  colleges.  When  you  also  con- 
sider the  fact  that  nearly  2V4'mUUon  persons 
are  employed  aa  teachers,  Instructors,  and 
professors  In  our  schools  and  colleges,  you 
can  well  realize  the  significance  of  education 
as  one  of  our  greatest  Industries.  Frankly,  I 
can  think  <rf  no  other  Industry  that  is  more 
Important. 

In  very  recent  days,  all  of  us  were  breath- 
lessly watching  the  amazing  feat  of  two 
.Americans  hurtling  through  space  for  8  con- 
tinuous days.  Not  only  were  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  upon  them,  but  through  them 
and  their  phenomenal  achievement  we  tried 
to  look  far  beyond  the  Inky  blackness  outside 
the  window  of  their  space  capsule — out  Into 
space  and  time  when  man  will  be  able  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  moon  and  of  dis- 
tant stars  that  lie  countless  of  millions  of 
miles  away.  I  am  not  talking  of  science 
fiction.  I  am  talking  of  something  that  has 
become  a  pos^biUty  tn  our  own  day. 

I  see  a  similar  analogy  In  our  dedication  of 
this  building  today.  In  dedicating  Mercy 
High  School,  we  should  also  try  to  see  far 
beyond  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  of  this 
building  toward  the  deeper  meaning  of  what 
this  school  will  represent  In  an  age  such  as 
ours.  We  should  think  about  the  kind  of 
education  Mercy  High  School,  opening  In 
1965,  will  provide  to  future  generations  of 
young  Amerieans  who  wUl  devote  mxich  of 
their  time  and  energy  In  further  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology,  of  space 
exploration  and  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Of  course. 
I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  educational  needs  of  ova  time  will  be 
based  solely  upon  the  demands  of  our  space 
effort.  I  merely  cite  It  as  an  example  to 
point  up  the  different  and  difficult  age  we 
are  now  entering.  In  addition  to  space  ex- 
ploration and  space  travel,  there  are  other 
changing  aspects  of  our  world — ^perhaps  no 
less  dramatic — which  are  caiislng  major  al- 
terations of  the  concept  of  education  In  our 
day  and  what  such  education  must 
accomplish. 

For  example.  Increasing  automation  of 
nearly  all  Jobs  and  all  Industries  Is  rapidly 
imposing  upon  education  the  responsibility 
of  traimng  our  young  people  for  employment 
whlAi  requires  skUl.  In  earlier  days,  eve« 
up  to  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  the  energetic,  but  imskllled,  youth 
to  And  a  Job  on  the  farm.  In  a  factory,  or  In 
the  business  world.  In  many  of  those  Jobs, 
a  high  school  diploma  was  not  essential. 
Today,  however,  there  Is  almost  no  room  for 
an  individual  poBseeslng  this  limited  educa- 
tion. A  high  school  diploma  Is  the  bare 
minimum  for  employment.  What  Is  needed 
today  are  yoimg  people  who  are  equipped 
with  the  advanced  knowledge  and  the  skUls 
that  are  prerequisite  for  being  able  to  per- 
form In  the  complex  and  sophisticated  Jobs 
that  are  develc^lng  In  our  era. 


So  it  la  that  Mercy  BUgix  Schocd,  aa  other 
high  Bchoola  all  over  the  land,  will  have  to 
offer  Its  thouaanda  of  atudenta  in  tbe  coming 
years  a  quality  of  education  that  ia  much 
higher,  and  a  quantity  of  education  Uiat  U 
much  greater,  than  schools  ever  before  have 
had  to  provide. 

Moreover,  because  automation  erases  over- 
night the  needs  for  many  typee  o<  work, 
while  at  the  same  time  creating  tbe  need 
for  new  types  Just  as  r{4>ldly,  our  schools  will 
have  to  educate  our  yoxmg -people  to  the  Idea 
that  they  may  have  to  train  and  retrain 
for  different  sorts  of  Jobs  In  their  lifetimes. 
High  schools  in  America  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  say  to  their  students,  "pick  a  career, 
stick  firmly  to  youir  choice,  and  start  pre- 
paring for  It."  Instead,  they  wlU  say:  "Set 
your  mind  to  the  fact  that  the  changing 
world  you  live  In  demands  that  you  must 
be  fiexlble  enough  to  retrain  yourself  for  the 
work  that  Is  currently  available." 

This  Idea  of  educating  for  change  will  not 
be  limited  to  Jobs,  however.  It  may  also  ex- 
tend to  many  other  areas.  The  rapidity  of 
social  change,  brought  on  by  technological 
develc^ment,  is  also  demanding  that  Indi- 
viduals be  educated  to  a  broadness  of  mind 
that  will  make  it  poeslble  for  them  to  adjust 
to  changing  patterns  of  living.  Individuals 
win  have  to  be  open  to  exploring  and  accept- 
ing many  new  Ideas  and  unaccustomed  ways 
of  doing  things. 

To  really  succeed  In  providing  this  new 
sort  of  educaticm  that  I  have  been  talking 
about,  America's  schools  will  have  to  alter 
some  of  their  approaches  to  learning  and 
some  of  their  practices.  They  will  have  to 
adopt  the  very  open,  questioning  attitude 
that  they  should  be  Instilling  in  their  young 
people. 

Yes;  our  education  In  the  coming  years 
will  have  to  be  different  In  the  ways  I  have 
indicated,  and  In  many  other  ways  which  we 
have  not  yet  thought  of.  But,  for  all  the 
emphasis  that  I  have  placed  on  the  need  for 
education  to  adjust  to  the  new  demands  of 
changing  world  conditions,  I  would  certainly 
not  want  anyone  to  tlilnk  that  this  is  the 
only  demand  education  should  be  concerned 
about.  Indeed,  this  is  very  far  from  the  case. 
There  Is  another  whole  area  for  which  ed- 
ucation bears  great  responsibility — one  that 
Is  universal  and  '»*<«'>' «»-"e<Tig,  no  matter  what 
the  age — and  this  is  the  obligation  to  pre- 
pare Individuals  for  moral  and  responsible 
living  with  their  fellow  men. 

In  this  task,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mercy 
High  School  will  excel.  For,  In  keeping  with 
the  age-old  tradition  of  Catholic  learning,  I 
know  that  Mercy  High  School  wlU  be  flnnly 
dedicated  to  educating  Its  jrouth  In  the 
principles  of  Industry,  Integrity,  morality, 
understanding,  and  duty. 

These  timeless  virtues  should  not  merely 
be  thought  of  as  byproducts  of  education, 
or  products  of  education  which  are  secondary 
to  SM^demic  learning.  Bather,  they  should 
be  thought  of  as  being  at  the  heart  of  the 
purpose  of  learning,  particularly  In  our  age. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  that  If  our  youth  is 
not  Instructed  toward  these  alms,  there  Is 
very  little  hope  that  we  can  ever  achieve  a 
world  of  honest  prosperity,  true  moral  values, 
and  lasting  peace. 

Education  today,  more  than  ever  before, 
has  the  reqwnslbUlty  f»  preparing  Individ- 
uals with  the  Inner  strength  and  Intellectual 
understanding  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
life  In  an  age  pressured  not  only  by  constant 
and  rapid  change — ^but  also  where  Instant 
annihilation  of  whole  populations  Is  an  ever- 
present  possibility. 

The  m<xal  and  mental  artamlna  of  our  peo- 
ple will,  I  believe,  have  much  to  do  wltii 
whether  the  continual  International  In- 
cidents we  live  with  dally  are  ever  allowed 
to  mushroom  Into  this  horrible  specter  of 
atomic  annihilation. 
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Bdncattoc  has  a  primary  respoDSlbUlty  to 
provide  us,  as  Individuals  and  ••  a  society, 
with  the  values  and  awareoaaa  tliait  oan  deep- 
en into  this  neoeonry  moral  and  mental 
strength. 

Moreover,  our  scbools  must  provide  our 
young  people  with  the  tocds  to  earn  a  living. 
But,  tiiey  must  also  provide  our  youth  wMh  a 
standard  for  Uvlng  whloh  will  ^ve  meaalng 
not  only  to  the  Job  being  done,  but  aiso  to 
Ufe  Itself. 

Mercy  High  School  will  have  to  teach  Its 
young  people  to  become  dtlzens  at  the  world 
who  realize  their  respoaaalhtllty  not  ODly  to 
their  own  Nation  but.  as  in  the  teachings  of 
the  chxirch,  to  the  peoples  of  aa  a«her  na- 
tions as  well.  The  teaching  of  International 
affairs  Is  only  one  part  of  this.  Another 
equally  Important  pert  Is  the  teaching  that 
al^  men,  no  matter  what  their  race,  creed, 
or  nationality,  are  motivated  by  the  same 
human  needs  and  are  worthy,  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  of  the  same  human  lov«. 

As  we  dedicate  Mercy  High  School  today. 
I  would  urge  that  we  all  dwell  on  these 
thoughts,  for.  If  we  In  America  can  reaffirm 
In  our  educational  practice  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation which  holds  the  development  of  the 
truly  moral  man  as  its  highest  achlevnuent, 
then  I  believe  we  will  be  well  on  the  path 
to  creating  the  kind  of  citizens  our  country 
and  the  world  need.  If  our  Nation  and  hu- 
manity are  to  sxirvive. 

The  great  American  poet,  Carl  Sandburg, 
in  a  poem  entitled  "A  New  America,"  did  not 
visualize  America  In  the  future  as  a  land  of 
despair,  but  as  a  land  created  by  God.  Here 
is  tbe  way  he  expressed  It: 

"I  see  America,  not  In  the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us. 
I  see  America  In  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising 

sun 
Fresh  from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of 

God. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  greac  days  possible 
to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 

In  this  task,  may  we  all  pray  that  Mercy 
High  School  will,  with  the  help  of  God  and 
the  dedication  of  Its  teachers,  be  highly  suc- 
cessful In  its  efforts  to  help  provide  for  our 
Nation  the  people  of  will  and  vision  of  whom 
the  poet  sings. 


United  Air   Lines  Expands  Its    Serrice 
at  Midway  Airport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  • 

HON.  ROIMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  today  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  and  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chicago  Tribune  praising 
United  Air  Lines  for  increasing  its  opera- 
tions at  Midway  Airport  In  Chicago. 

For  several  years  now  this  excellent 
airport's  facility  on  Chicago's  southside 
has  experienced  only  limited  scheduled 
airline  operatiMis.  This  is  because  the 
major  airlines  moved  their  operations  to 
O'Hare  Field  several  years  ago. 

I  believe  United  Air  Lines  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  leading  the 
way  toward  reactivating  scheduled  air- 
line operations  at  Midway. 

Several  years  ago  Midway  was  one 
of  the  world's  busiest  airports.    Today 
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that  tiU*  belongs  to  OUare  Field.  I  am 
sure,  ho'  fever,  that  with  the  transfer  of 
addition  \1  operations  by  United  Air  Lines 
at  Midw  iy,  services  at  both  CHare  and 
Midway  will  be  considerably  improved. 
Delays  L  i  both  departm-e  and  arrival  are 
now  f  re  [uent  at  0'Hare<v  as  a  result  of 
having    o  operate  at  peak  capacity. 

I  am  quite  cwifldent  that  other  air- 
lines wil  follow  the  example  of  United 
and  shlf  .  part  of  their  operations  to  Mid- 
way. A  so.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  FAA 
will  soo:  I  «q?rove  operations  of  short- 


runway 
Airport 


Jets  into  Washington  National 
so  that  United  may  launch  a 


shuttle  !  ervlce  between  Midway  and  the 
Nation's  CapitaL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
convlnc<d  that  such  a  shuttle  service 
would  p  x>vlde  frequent  communications 
and  woiild  serve  the  public  interest  of 
air  travi  dcrs  who  commute  between  the 
Capital  i  irea  and  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  and  editorial 
follow 
United  Adds  to  Midway  Plights — Plans 
Ssivicz  TO  West   Coast   Cities 
(By  Wayne  Thomls) 
Air  Lines  announced  yesterday  that 
flights  have  been   scheduled  for 
J  drfleld  on  Chicago's  southwest  side, 
trips  win  begin  on  October  31, 
return  to  central  standard  time, 
services  raise  the  flight  operations 
at  the  old  "queen"  of  fields  to  20 
each  day.     The  changes  double 
to  fo\ir  dally  between  Midway 
York's  La  Guardla  Field,  and  raise 
to  three  the  dally  Viscount  (tur- 
)   flights  between  Midway  and 
National  Airport. 
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NEW   FLIGHTS   TO    WEST 


are  offered  in  Jets  between  Mld- 

the   west   coast    through   Denver, 

Midway  and  Toledo.  Akron,  and 

Ohio.  In  Douglas  DC-6  piston- 


Denver  service  will  continue  west- 
Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco.    The 
service  will  originate  at  Seattle, 
through  Portland.  Oreg.,  Boise, 
Lake,  and  Denver  on  the  way  to 


re  uted 
SjJt 


The 
bound  tc 
eastbounfl 
and  be 
Idaho, 
Midway 

Althoukh  United  officials  refused  to  aug- 
ment th^ir  basic  announcement — made  sl- 
In  the  company's  Mount  Pros- 
and  In  Mayor  Daley's  chambers 
]  laU — it  was  understood  to  be  the 
(redge  in  still  further  Midway  devel- 
Unlted  may,  before  the  October 
add    fiirther    piston-englned 


ch  tnge. 


NEW   LIFE   FOR    FIKLD 


auditors  have  always  held  that 
be  Impossible  to  operate  only  token 
om  Midway  on  a  profitable  basis, 
company's    15-month    experiment 
round  trips  dally  between  New  York 
bore  this  oat. 
flights  will  Increase  rider  Interest 
Field,  which  was  virtually  aban- 
the  airlines  In  July  1963.    They 
1  he  return  there  of  services  by  half 
ather  carriers  now  concentrated  at 
side  O'Hare  Jet  terminal. 
rriays,   because  of   the   enCTinous 
c^centratlons   at  O'Hare.   have   led 
ement  teams  to  ctxislder  return- 
So  has  the  development  of 
to  operate  the  year  round  from  5.000 
runways. 

was  made  by  United  spokes- 
to  hopes  for  Jet  operations 
afhlngtoa  national  Airport  but  the 
ezi>ecta  Congress  to  force  the  Fed- 
Agency  to  lift  its  arbitrary  ban 
1  bem  ooon. 
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When  this  occurs  United  will  transfer  Its 
Viscounts,  now  on  the  Washington  run,  to 
other  areas  and  will  offer  this  service  tn  727 
Jet*,  with,  probably,  another  Increase  In 
numbers  of  daily  trips. 

New  Air   Service   at  Midwat 

United  Air  Lines  has  announced  that  be- 
ginning October  31  It  will  operate  10  new 
flights  daily  Into  and  out  of  Midway  Airport. 
Since  Midway  was  reactivated  about  14 
months  ago,  United  has  resumed  two  flights 
dally  from  there,  one  to  New  York,  the  other 
to  Washington.  The  new  flights  will  serve 
nine  new  cities  in  the  east  and  west  and  will 
double  present  service  from  Midway  to  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Thus,  United  provides  further  indication 
that  it  recognizes  Midway  as  an  extremely 
useful  adjunct  to  O'Hare  International  Air- 
port. This  makes  Midway  more  attractive 
for  air  travelers  who  live  on  Chicago's  south 
side,  and  provides  United  with  a  better  op- 
portunity to  make  its  Midway  operations 
profitable. 

Moreover,  air  traffic  at  O'Hare  is  at  the 
maximum  and  about  to  burst  at  the  seams. 
At  present  United  and  Chicago  Helicopter 
Airways  are  the  only  scheduled  airlines  op- 
erating out  of  Midway.  Representatives  of 
several  other  carriers,  however,  have  been 
discussing  with  city  officials  the  possibility 
of  resuming  some  of  their  operations  there. 

We  hope  Unlted's  leadership  in  expanding 
its  Midway  operations  will  encourage  other 
carriers  to  follow  soon.  That  will  have  the 
salutary  and  desperately  needed  effect  of  re- 
lieving dangerously  overcrowded  conditions 
at  O'Hare. 


Inside  Interior — The  Consequence  of 
;  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co.  has  initiated  an 
excellent  public  education  series  to  ac- 
quaint their  employees  and  other  inter- 
ested Americans  with  "Your  Federal 
Government  In  Action."  In  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  C.  &  P.  magazine,  the 
Transmitter,  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  are  describing  the  functions  and 
goals  of  their  respective  departments. 
The  second  of  these  articles,  "Inside  In- 
terior— ^The  Consequence  of  Conserva- 
tion," by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall.  appeared  in  the  July- 
August  Transmitter.  I  bring  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress: 

iNsioK  Interior — The  Consequence  of 

CONSERVATION 
FOREWORD 

(By  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  might  well 
have  been  forgiven  had  It  lived  up  to  its 
original  catchall  designation.  For  an  agency 
with  such  a  diversity  of  assignments  to  have 
developed  a  consistent,  national  philosophy 
and  a  major  role  in  our  country's  history  Is 
almost  a  miracle. 

The  miracle,  however,  came  to  pass.  In- 
stead of  galloping  off  in  a  dozen  different 
directions,  these  at-flrst-unrelated  biireaus 
and  offices  have  welded  their  farflung  Inter- 


ests Into  a  spearhead  for  the  major  conserva- 
tion  effort  that  oar  times  demand. 

But  miracles  don't  Jiist  happen;  they  are 
wrought  by  men.  The  first  really  important 
man  In  this  particular  miracle  was  Harold 
Ickes,  who  in  1933,  picked  up  the  reins  of 
Interior  and  built  for  himself  the  image  of 
an  "old  curmudgeon."  In  the  process,  he 
biiilt  Interior  Into  a  strong,  effective  force 
f  ^r  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
President  led  the  fight  for  conservation.  His 
was  the  first  great  wave  of  conservation,  and 
the  tone  was  strongly  preservationist.  This 
crusade  was  the  start  of  public  management 
and  regulation  of  natural  resources. 

The  second  thrust  for  conservation  came 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal.  During  this  period,  conservation  of 
resources  became  an  instrument  of  economic 
recovery  and  later  of  defense  buildup. 
Marked  by  the  develoment  of  a  new  conser- 
vation concept  challenging  not  Just  our 
muscles  but  over  minds,  the  third  wave  came 
with  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration. 

In  early  days,  American  conservationists 
looked  to  the  horizons  as  they  sought, 
through  works  of  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion, to  make  visible  their  love  fdr  the  land 
and  their  respect  for  rights  of  the  unborn. 
Today  we  are  fresh  out  of.,  horizons.  We 
must  look  at  what  we  have  done  and  decide 
whether  to  deal  with  It  or  let  the  carnage 
rage  on. 

Unless  we  act  now,  boldly  and  creatively, 
we  and  future  generations  must  breathe  the 
polluted  air.  drink  the  polluted  water,  try 
to  relax  In  our  overcrowded  parks,  and  watch 
vaxloxis  species  of  wildlife  slip  Into  extinc- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  conservation  is  suddenly 
on  our  doorstep— not  over  some  mountain 
range  or  across  some  broad,  clean  river  valley. 
Tris  is  the  challenge  which  Interior  is  trying 
to  meet  with  almost  every  resource.  The 
task  is  Impossible  for  any  one  agency  or  even 
any  one  administration  to  achieve  alone.  It 
needs  and  deserves  the  concerted  effort  of 
an  entire  and  united  Nation. 

INSmS     INTXSIOR — THE     CONSEQUENCE    OF 
CONSmVATION 

Though  created  by  act  of  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  began  on  shaky 
foundations  in  1849,  as  "the  dtistbin  of  gov- 
ernment." Over  the  years  It  tended  to  be  a 
catchall  for  agenlces  which  didn't  seem  to  fit 
into  any  of  the  neat  pigeonholes  of  the 
GovMTiment. 

At  first,  It  included  only  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
former  had  been  a  Treasury  Department 
agency  since  1812,  and  the  latter  was  estab- 
lished in  the  War  Department  in  1824.  Both 
agencies  are  now  major  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment trf  the  Interior. 

As  the  years  went  by  Interior  "Just  growed." 
In  1879  the  VS.  Geological  Survey  was  estab- 
lished and  placed  within  Interior.  The 
Geological  Survey  pioneered  the  field  wort 
when  the  Reclamation  Act  was  passed  in 
1902.  Then  in  1907  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  established  to  perform  this  service  and 
In  1910  a  Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  as  a 
part  of  Interior. 

The  National  Park  Service  became  a  reality 
In  1916;  the  Office  of  Territories  and  the 
Grazing  Service,  in  1934;  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  In  1937.  The  Bureau 
erf  Biological  Survey  (formerly  in  Agriculture) 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  (formerly  in 
Commerce)  were  consolidated  in  1949  to 
become  Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
In  1943,  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion was  set  up.  In  1946,  the  General  Land 
Office,  one  of  the  oddest  of  Interior's  com- 
ponents, was  melded  with  the  Grazing  Serv- 
ice to  form  the  Biureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  the  years  since  then.  Interior  has  added: 
Office  of  OU  and  Oas.  Southeastern  Power 


Administration,  Office  of  SaUne  Water,  Office 
^Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels,  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration,  Oil  Import  AdmlnlstraUon.  and 
^  Office  of  Coal  Research.  The  latest  addi- 
tions have  been  the  Bxxreau  erf  Outdoor 
Becreatlon  and  the  Office  of  Water  Resourcee 
Besearch.  Interior  also  Includes  the  Board  of 
Geographic  Names  and  runs  the  Alaska 
Railroad. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  respon- 
sible to  help  the  Nation  meet  constructively 
both  its  immediate  and  long-range  resource 
requirements.  The  task  is  not  easy.  No  sin- 
(rie  solution  will  mend  the  havoc  we  have 
already  wrought — the  htirt  we  have  inflicted 
upon  our  own  land.  The  responsibility  is 
faced  against  the  backdrop  of  litter  and 
lalBsez-lalre — of  unplanned  sprawl  and  plan- 
ned ugliness.  But  the  last  two  Administra- 
tions have  backed  to  the  hilt  the  efforts  at 
the  Department  to  bring  order  and  meaning 
into  the  Nation's  overall  conservation  en- 
deavors. 

A  niche  for  every  wild  creature 
The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  concerned 
with  providing  for  every  wild  creature  Its 
rightful  niche  in  the  total  enviroiunent.  The 
sledgehammer  Impact  of  civilization  has  im- 
posed ever-changing  conditions  on  wildlife 
that  threaten  sxu-vival  of  some  species  and 
interfere  with  the  proper  balance  of  natiire. 
Interior  programs,  aimed  at  helping  our  wild 
contemporaries  survive  clvUlzatlon,  have 
softened  the  threat  and  are  rebuilding  the 
delicate  balance  of  wildlife. 

Part  of  the  melding  process  of  Interior 
bureavis  can  be  seen  in  the  cooperation  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  receiving  today 
from  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
In  the  not  too  distant  past,  some  big  elec- 
tric power  and  irrigation  projects  meant  ruin 
to  existing  fisheries.  Jeopardy  to  important 
fish  runs,  destruction  of  inland  spawning 
areas  and  waterfowl  wintering  grounds,  and 
serious  damage  to  other  wildlife.  Today,  the 
Reclamation  and  Fi6h  and  Wildlife  Service 
Bureaus  are  partners  in  water  projects — not 
only  benefiting  mankind  by  stopping  de- 
struction of  wildlife,  but  also  establishing 
and  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife  habitats. 

Almost  every  bureau  and  office  in  Interior 
has  a  special  concern  with  the  use  and  con- 
servation of  water.  Thus,  its  offices  are  map- 
ping water's  location,  measuring  it,  stvuiylng 
Its  properties,  predicting  its  behavior,  im- 
potmdlng  It,  diverting  It,  desalting  It,  de- 
livering it,  and  using  it  to  create  electricity, 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  and  recreation 
areas. 


Most  mileage  from  a  raindrop 
Research  Is  underway  in  many  of  the 
bureaus  to  wring  the  most  mileage  out  of 
every  raindrop  as  it  loses  altitude  between 
cloud,  mountaintop,  and  ocean.  Studies  are 
underway  to  destroy  water-thieving  plants 
hi  arid  areas;  to  cut  down  evaporation  losses 
from  our  large  reservoirs;  to  lift  rain  clouds 
over  ranges  and  let  them  deposit  their  pre- 
cious burden  on  dry  areas.  Other  research 
strives  for  ways  to  eliminate  acid  mine  drain- 
age into  fresh  water  and  to  stop  seepage  of 
surface  water  into  mines;  to  harness  the  pow- 
er In  the  tides;  to  connect  whole  regions  by 
means  of  extra-high  voltage  transmission 
lines  for  more  efficient  use  of  hydroelectric 
power;  and  to  turn  brackish  or  salt  water 
into  a  fresh,  potable  product. 

To  measiire  the  world  of  Interior  would 
require  stretching  from  the  very  center  c/t 
the  earth's  crust  to  the  moon.  Interior  scien- 
tists have  been  involved  In  everything  from 
determining  how  heat  flows  from  deep  with- 
in the  earth  to  such  projects  as  advising 
NASA  about  suitable  landing  places  on  the 
moon. 

The  Bureau  ot  Land  Managementli  role 


and  history  are  perhaps  most  consistent  with 
the  name  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Public  lands  presently  consLst  of  175  mil- 
lion acres  In  the  11  most  western  continental 
States  and  289  mllUorn  acres  in  Alaska.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers 
and  protects  this  last  reserve  of  public  do- 
main. The  land  la  replete  with  minerals, 
fuels,  timber,  grazing  land,  wildlife,  and  an 
assortment  of  recreation  opportunities.  New 
legislation  was  enacted  last  fall  to  make  it 
possible  for  BLM  to  vise  modern  methods  tn 
getting  the  most  public  benefits  from  these 
tremendous  reserves. 

Neio  national  seashores 
The  National  Park  Service  has  seen  recent, 
dramatic,  and  long  overdue  additions  to  its 
total  facilities.  Three  beautiful  new  national 
seashores — Cape  Cod,  Point  Reyes,  and  Padre 
Island — have  been  added  to  the  system.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  bill  by  the  88th  Congress  has  opened 
the  door  for  even  more  new  park  facilities. 
The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
sticker — costing  $7  and  entitling  all  occu- 
pants of  an  automobile  to  a  year's  admission 
to  any  national  park  or  recreation  area — is 
the  means  by  which  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  will  be  able  to  finance  such 
new  recreation  areas.  The  total  number  of 
facilities  involved  is  more  than  2,000. 

The  Wilderness  Act,  also  passed  by  the 
88th  Congress,  provides  for  a  system  of  spe- 
ciflcally  designated  wilderness  areas  in  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges. 
In  the  poetic  language  of  the  bill,  "wilder- 
ness" is  described  as  "an  area  where  the 
earth  and  its  commxinity  of  life  are  un tram- 
meled by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor 
who  does  not  remain." 

Promises  of  human  resources 
In  addition  to  all  these  responsibilities, 
Interior  is  very  deeply  Involved  In  the  prob- 
lems and  promises  of  htunan  resources.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Territories  are  dedicated  to  bringing  the  resi- 
dents of  our  territorial  Islands,  and  the 
Eskimo  and  American  Indian  Into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

The  effort  Is  double-pronged.  It  is  aimed 
at  providing  for  these  people  every  opportu- 
nity for  education,  employment,  and  decent 
housing;  however,  it  encourages  the  preser- 
vation of  distinctive  traditions  within  the 
original  native  culture.  The  American 
Indian  and  his  counterpart  In  Alaska  and 
the  territories  Is  emerging  as  a  lull  partici- 
pant In  our  modem  vfcrld.  But  he's  bring- 
ing with  him  his  own  cultural  heritage  and 
a  set  of  values  that  strengthen  our  national 
fiber. 

Increased  leisure.  Increased  Income,  in- 
creased mobility — all  these  combine  to  make 
the  use  of  our  outdoors  one  of  our  great 
American  pastimes.  Interior  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  preserving  and  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  total  environment  as  its  use 
increases.  Conservation  today  means  pro- 
viding for  outdoor  recreation;  it  means 
channeling  electrlcty  over  mountains  and 
Into  regions  that  need  It;  It  means  Joining 
hands  with  the  scientists  of  the  world  to 
find  cheap  methods  of  desalting  water;  it 
means  concern  for  the  total  environment  and 
all  Its  components — alr-water-soll-mlnerals- 
wildllfe-humanity  Iteelf . 

Or,  as  Secretary  Udall  expressed  the  con- 
cern recently: 

"Our  resource  problems  in  the  1960*8  are 
measured  by  the  fl3rway  of  a  bird,  the  length 
of  a  river,  the  half-Ufe  of  an  element,  the 
path  of  a  wind,  the  scope  of  the  oceans,  the 
sliape  of  our  cities.  The  years  ahead  wlU 
require  both  public  and  private  conaervatlCKi 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order." 

Conservation  Is  Interior's  principal  Job. 
The  challenge  is  a  worthy  one  and  we  can 
afford  to  give  it  no  less  than  our  best  effort. 


Goardians  of  You  Property  and  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBIAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  at 
this  time  to  Insert  into  the  Record  the 
contents  of  a  booklet  entitled  "Guar- 
dians of  Your  Property  and  Welfare." 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  their 
highly  regarded  chief  of  police.  Thomas 
J.  O'Brien,  this  publication  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  every  home  in  the  city  of 
Somerville,  Mass.,  and  is  just  another  in- 
dication of  the  alertness  and  interest 
which  that  police  department  has  for  the 
citizens  whom  they  serve. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  perhaps  my  col - 
le£«ues  in  the  House  will  note  this  most 
worthy  endeavor  and  will  make  appro- 
priate suggestions  in  their  own  areas: 

GUAEDIANS    OF    YOUE    PEOPIRTT    AND    WXLFAKI 

The  Somerville  Police  Department  Is  a 
community  service  as  well  as  a  law-enforce- 
ment agency.  It  is  the  guardian  of  your 
property  and  welfare.  When  law  breakers 
infringe  upon  yovu*  security.  It  Is  the  de- 
partment's main  fxinction  to  provide  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  and  to  apprehend 
the  criminal.  Equally  Important,  too.  Is  the 
obligation  and  desire  of  the  police  depart- 
ment to  continue  Its  work  in  the  prevention 
of  crime. 

Much  can  be  done  In  law  eni'orcement  and 
crime  prevention  through  good  cooperation 
between  the  citizens  and  the  police  depart- 
ment. The  first  step  Is  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  police  department  duties  and 
the  services  It  is  prepared  to  give.  It  Is 
desirable  that  every  resident  of  our  com- 
munity know  what  he  can  do  to  help  the 
police,  and  himself.  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  or  In  a  general  program  of  crime 
prevention. 

This  publication  contains  Important  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of  your 
police  department  and  some  of  the  measures 
which  contribute  to  your  safety.  We  are 
grateful  to  tfie  Somerville  National  Bank 
for  making  poesible  the  publication  of  this 
booklet.  It  will  be  a  valuable  possession  I9 
every  Somerville  home. 

TROlfCAS  J.  O'Bbien, 
Chief  of  Police,  Somerville.  Mass. 

THE   CmZKN'S  PART   IN   CRIMK  PBKVENTION 

How  you  can  cooperate 
You  can  aid  In  the  detection  and  suppres- 
sion of  crime  and  thus  protect  your  property 
and  welfare  by  being  alert  and  telephoning 
the  police  whenever  you  observe  suspicious 
persons  or  happenings  or  hear  unusual  noises, 
either  at  your  home  or  In  the  neighborhood. 
Do  not  attempt  a  personal  Investigation,  nor 
turn  on  additional  lights  In  the  house  or 
make  a  lot  of  noise.  That  will  only  put  the 
person  In  question  on  guard  and  prevent  his 
capture  if  he  Is  a  criminal.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  If  you  return  hocne  and  find  that 
the  lighting  arrangement  has  been  changed 
during  your  absence. 

Don't  delay.  Don't  look  for  an  officer  In 
the  vicinity.  Go  to  a  telephone  and  quietly 
say  to  the  opecator,  "Somerville  Police  De- 
partment, Emergency."  or  call  625-1212. 
W)Mn  connected  with  your  police  depart- 
ment, state  clearly  and  quickly: 
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upstairs  is  very  helpful, 
pull  down  window  shades, 
leave  notes  indicating  the  time 
I  etum. 

leave  your  key  under  the  mat, 
I  loor,  or  in  the  mailbox. 

that  all  doors  and  windows  are 
l(>cked.     Get  in  the  habit  of  double- 
doors. 

the  garage  doors.    Open  doors  re- 
ibsence. 

rour  neighbors  how  long  you  will 
Ask  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  your 
not  to  divulge  the  Information  to 


rot 
tiat 


leaving  for  an  extended  period 

have   the   newspapers  publish 

you  are  leaving, 
the  milkman  and  new^aper  car- 
making  deliveries, 
the  mailman  to  hold  or  fraward 
or  deliver  It  to  a  neighbor. 


4.  Arrange  with  a  neighbor  to  remove  ad- 
vertising matter  and  other  articles  which 
may  be  left  on  your  porches.  Such  articles 
(Hily  advertise  an  luioccupled  ho\ise  and  In- 
vite burglars. 

6.  Notify  the  police  when  you  are  leaving 
the  premises  and  the  approximate  date  of 
your  return  so  that  a  special  watch  may  be 
made  during  your  absence.  We  will  check 
your  residence  daily  or  more  often. 

6.  Advise  the  police  where  you  may  be 
reached  In  an  emergency. 

7.  Remove  all  money,  valuable  Jewelry  and 
other  articles  that  can  be  taken  easily  by  a 
burglar.  Do  not  hide  money  or  other  valu- 
ables imder  rugs,  behind  pictures,  in  the 
crockery,  or  In  any  mattresses,  as  these  are 
the  first  places  a  thief  will  look.  Instead, 
remove  them  from  the  house  and  put  them 
in  a  safe  place. 

8.  Inspect  all  doors  and  windows  before 
leaving  to  make  certain  they  are  securely 
locked. 

PRECAUTIONARY  ADVICE 

Door  locks  and  window  fastenings 

First  of  all,  consider  whether  there  are  any 
outstanding  door  keys  in  the  possession  of 
former  tenants.  They  could  easily  have 
duplicate  keys  and  return  at  any  time  to 
commit  a  crime. 

Carefully  examine  the  defenses  of  yo\ir 
home.  Close  Inspection  may  convince  you 
that  they  are  Inadequate. 

Doors  should  be  equipped  with  modern  eflfl- 
cient  locks.  Cylinder  lock  with  the  dead  lock 
feature  are  recconmended.  Avoid  locks  of  the 
old  bit-key  type.  They  are  of  such  simple 
construction  that  they  are  easily  opened.  All 
doors  should  be  carefuly  examined  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  insert  a  knife  blade 
or  thin  strip  of  celluloid  behind  the  door- 
stop and  thus  p\ish  beck  the  nose  of  the 
lock  bolt,  "nils  can  be  remedied  by  \islng  a 
safety  strike  to  replace  the  strike  now  em- 
ployed, or  by  driving  a  metal  wedge  or  corru- 
gated wood  fasteners  between  the  door  stop 
and  the  strike  plate.  Always  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  double-lock  doors  when  going  out. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  place  chain  or  bar 
guards  on  the  inside  of  all  outside  doors. 
These  inexpensive  little  devices  are  excellent 
protection  for  a  woman,  yet  they  enable  her 
to  open  the  door  and  see  who  is  there  with- 
out danger  of  the  person  outside  forcing  his 
way  in. 

Catches  are  available  for  window  sashes 
which  allow  the  window  to  be  cqsened  Just 
so  far.  They  are  inexpensive  and  may  be 
applied  easily. 


Solicitors  and  peddlers 

There  are  many  fine  companies  whose  rep- 
resentatives are  of  sound  character  and  who 
serve  the  community  with  very  good  prod- 
ucts. These  people  are  proud  to  quickly 
and  fully  identify  themselves  and  the  com- 
panies they  represent. 

However,  many  daylight  burglaries  in  resi- 
dential districts  are  committed  by  unknown 
solicitors  who  enter  homes  which  they  find 
are  unoccupied.  They  have  an  apparently 
legitimate  excttse  for  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  f<M:  that  reason  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  ix>Ilce  to  catch  them  in  the 
act.  Large  companies  may  use  26  or  more 
persons  in  a  neighborhood  on  1  day,  canvass 
It  thoroughly  and  move  on  to  another  lo- 
cality the  second  day.  Sometimes  among 
their  solicitors  are  persons  of  criminal  ten- 
dencies who  do  not  hesitate  to  "prowl"  a 
hoxise. 

Extreme  caution  should  be  used  in  paying 
money  in  advance  to  an  improj)erly  identi- 
fied solicitor.  He  may  not  deliver  the  article 
you  ordered. 

Never  permit  an  unidentified  solicitor  or 
other  stranger  to  enter  your  house,  but  make 
him  transact  his  business  on  the  porch  or 
daorway,  preferably  with  the  inside  chain 
on  the  door.  Don't  let  him  stand  in  the 
open   doorway  while   you   go   into  another 


part  of  the  house  for  your  purse.    Shut  him 
out  and  then  go  for  your  money. 

Buy  no  merchandise  from  strangers  who* 
give  the  Impression  that  the  goods  offered 
are  a  great  bargain.  Many  times  they  will 
be  found  to  be  faked  or  stolen  property 
In  this  case.  It  is  advisable  to  call  the  police" 
at  once. 

Beware  of  strangers  with  pretexts 
Demand  to  see  the  credentials  of  any  vm- 
known  man  who  represents  himself  as  a  pub- 
lic utUity  employee  and  wants  to  enter 
your  hwne.  If  m  doubt,  call  the  poUce 
Remember  that  today's  crook  does  not  look 
like  a  thug.  Dont  trust  persons  with  whom 
you  come  in  contcwjt  because  they  are  pros- 
perous looking,  are  smooth  talkers,  and  have 
poUshed  manners.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  you  Inform  strangers  of  your  nelKh- 
bor's  absence. 

Watch  your  money 

Yoiu-  purse  may  be  stolen  If  you  lay  It 
down  on  counters  while  examining  merchan- 
dise. Hold  your  purse  tightly  while  walking 
on  the  street  or  it  may  be  taken  by  purse 
snatchers  before  you  realize  it.  Most  of 
them  are  yovmg  men  or  boys.  One  may  re- 
main at  the  wheel  of  a  getaway  car  while 
the  other  gets  out,  asks  you  some  questions 
then  grabs  your  purse.    Call  for  help  loudly! 

Pickpockets  are  active  in  crowds  of  all 
kinds.  Watch  your  valuables  If  anyone 
pushes  or  Jostles  you,  or  places  a  newspaper 
close  to  your  face. 

Do  not  cash  a  check  If  you  have  any  doubt. 
If  a  person  offers  a  personal  check  for  busi- 
ness dealings,  do  not  accept  for  amounts  ot 
more  than  the  value  of  goods  purchased. 
Identifications  of  questionable  persons  may 
be  made  by  checking  your  telephone  book  or 
city  directory.  Know  your  endorser.  Signa- 
ture OT  endorsements  shoiild  be  made  in  your 
presence,  even  if  the  check  has  to  be  re-signed 
so  reendorsed. 

Questionable  charitable  organizatio7is 
Beware  of  unscrupulous  promoters  who 
solicit  you  by  telephone,  mall,  or  In  person, 
requesting  that  you  contribute  toward  a 
charity  or  benefit  sponsored  by  some  obscure 
organization.  Do  not  respond  with  money 
to  telephone  solicitations.  Ask  the  party 
who  telephones  you  for  a  reputable  local  ref- 
erence and  satisfy  yovirself  of  the  merit  of 
the  proposal  before  committing  yourself.  If 
solicitation  Is  made  In  person,  ask  for  an 
Identification  card.  Otherwise,  check  with 
the  police  department. 

Dont  make  these  mistakes 

Many  overcoats  and  hats  are  stolen  from 
restaurants.    Watch  yours. 

Small  articles  should  not  be  carelessly  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  sidewalk,  lawn,  ot 
porch,  or  other  places  easily  accessible  to 
the  general  public.  Children  are  tempted 
to  take  such  articles  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself.    Don't  tempt  anyone. 

Never  leave  valuable  dothlng,  furs,  or 
rugs  on  the  line  to  be  aired  when  you  are 
going  out.  TTiey  may  not  be  there  when 
you  come  back. 

When  you  are  having  parties  or  enter- 
taining guests,  do  not  leave  pocketbooks, 
coats,  or  other  valuables  lying  In  the  bed- 
room or  other  downstairs  rooms  unless  you 
are  positive  that  the  windows  are  securely 
locked  and  that  no  Intruders  can  gain  un- 
observed entrance  into  the  room. 

Don't  invite  burglars  by  leaving  your 
watch  or  rings  where  they  may  be  seen  from 
a  window  after  washing  yoiu-  hands  or 
dishes. 

Keep  a  list  of  your  valuables 
Make  a  reccHd  of  the  numbm',  monograms, 
Initials,  and  Jewelers'  scratch  marks  on  your 
valuables.  Have  an  accurate  description  so 
that  If  stolen,  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
to  Identify  and  recover  them.  Also,  keep 
records  of  the  numbers  on  autooiobiles,  fire- 
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arms,  watches,  bicycles,  and  electric  motora 
of  all  kinds  on  vrashers,  fans,  sweepers,  etc 
A  record  of  your  savings  bonds  should  alao 
be  kept  in  a  place  other  than  with  the 
bonds.  ^ 

Your  duty  in  the  prosecution  of  ofjendera 

in  many  fields,  particularly  that  of  las- 
clviousness  and  other  sex  offenses,  wltnessea 
or  complainants  are  sometimes  reluctant  to 
appear  when  trial  is  necessary.  Sex  offenders 
live  been  classified  as  physical  cowards  or 
persons  of  xmbalanced  or  deficient  mental- 
ity. These  characteristics  make  them  par- 
tlciilarly  dangerous  if  their  careers  are  not 
checked  by  arrest  and  conviction.  Failure 
to  press  cases  and  testify  when  necessary 
may  result  in  continuance  of  the  career  of 
one  of  these  until  serious  harm  or  death  may 
be  inflicted  upon  some  hapless  child.  If 
you  have  facts  concerning  one  of  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  your  duty  to  testify.  The  depart- 
ment will  respect  your  confidences,  and  it 
IB  the  usual  practice  of  the  local  presa  to 
withhold  names  of  witnesses  and  others 
innocently  Involved. 

You  and  your  automobile 

Lock  your  car  when  parking  to  prevent 
suto  thefts.  Stolen  cars  are  used  in  most 
major  crimes  today.  Lock  yoiu-  car  doors  to 
prevent  the  theft  of  packages  while  you  are 
gone.  When  putting  the  car  away,  lock  the 
car  as  well  as  the  garage  doors. 

Motorists  should  frequently  check  on  their 
spare  tires,  license  plates,  and  other  acces- 
sories and  see  to  it  that  they  are  securely 
fastened. 

Motor  vehicle  laws  are  made  to  prevent  loss 
of  life,  limb  or  property.  Highways  are  un- 
safe if  the  public  faUe  to  cooperate.  Every 
officer  tiaa  cooperation  in  law  observance  as 
hlfi  objective.  He  wants  jovn  cooperation  to 
prevent  violations.  By  giving  conUnuous 
attention  to  this  policy,  you  may  contribute 
to  the  saving  of  human  life.  Failing  to  do 
so,  you  may  share  a  tragic  responsibility. 
We're  holding  your  son 

"We're  holding  yoiir  son"  or  "Your  daugh- 
ter has  been  hvirt"  are  Just  aa  dreaded  calls 
tor  the  police  to  make  as  for  you  to  receive. 
But,  unfortunately,  such  calls  are  on  the 
increase  and  teenage  drinking  is  primarily 
to  blame.  Youth,  automobiles  and  drinking 
form  an  unholy  trio  closely  alined  with 
shame,  pain,  and  death.  What  can  be  done 
about  the  curse  of  teenage  drinking  and 
driving?  It's  hard  to  say.  Maybe  it's  closer 
family  unity — warm  hearts,  fair  minds  and 
understanding  to  prevent  such  situations. 
Plus  stern,  exacting  discipline  when  this 
"illness  of  youth"  starts. 
Your   relationship   to   juvenile   delinquency 

Most  murderers  and  other  felons  have  a 
crime  record  from  small  offenses  diu^lng 
childhood.  Setting  a  good  example  Is  a  great 
force  in  the  lives  of  young  people.  Every 
citizen  should  give  special  heed  to  his  con- 
duct when  In  the  company  of  young  folks. 
A  poor  example  of  lack  of  restraint,  Indul- 
gence In  petty  gambling,  irresponsibility  or 
intemperance,  sets  a  poor  standard  for  the 
observant  youngsters.  His  Imitation  of  his 
elders  in  that  respect  may  start  him  toward 
the  career  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
community  to  have  a  constant  armed  guard 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  Its  citizens. 
Be  a  good  pal  to  youngsters. 

Warn  children  against  sex  offenders 
Tell  your  children  not  to  be  friendly 
towards  strangers  and  to  shun  any  advances 
made  toward  them.  Boys  and  girls  should 
be  warned  not  to  accept  rides  from  strangers 
under  any  circumstances.  Report  license 
plate  numbers  of  those  who  try  "pickups." 
Any  young  person  who  has  to  walk  through 
any  lonesome,  sparsely  populated  area  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  should  take  a  com- 
panion along.  If  you  learn  of  any  accosters, 
notify  the  police  at  once  and  cooperate  with 
them  fully. 


Protect  your  child 

Highway  aeddenta  to  pedeatraina  are  no* 
always  the  motorlat'i  fault.  But,  any  in- 
jury, no  matter  how  cauaed,  can  bring  un- 
told grief  to  the  family.  Please  insist  that 
your  children  do  not  play  on  the  street. 
Schools  and  police  teach  safety,  but  it  is  the 
parents  who  can  best  influence  the  child  to 
practice  the  rules  of  safety  at  all  times. 
Remember — there  are  no  spare  parts  for  the 
human  body. 

//  stopped  by  police 

Do  not  be  offended  if  questioned  as  to  your 
identity  and  business  by  a  police  officer.  His 
assignments  and  rountlne  duty  often  require 
the  Identification  of  persons.  Be  glad  that 
he  Is  on  the  Job.  Remember,  his  Job  re- 
quires that  he  risk  his  life  if  necessary  to 
protect  you.  Reputable  persons  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  police. 

Your  police  department  is  anxious  to  give 
you  the  maximum  protection  possible  with 
the  persoimel  and  equipment  available.  We 
solicit  your  cooperation  in  assisting  the 
police  department  to  keep  SomervUle  a  re- 
spected and  law-abiding  community. 
Lawrence  F.  Bretta, 

Mayor. 
Thomas    J.    O'Brifw, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Character  Cannot  Be  Legislated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABABU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  character  of  the  American 
people,  nourished  under  a  government  of 
law  with  respect  for  liberty,  has  been  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  we  built  a 
great  nation.  Our  emergence  as  a  world 
power,  the  leader  of  nations,  was  not 
accomplished  through  a  Government 
order.  Rather  we  became  this  greet 
Nation  because  of  the  Initiative,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  vlsi<m  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  challenge  of  freedom  built 
character  into  our  people  and  character 
brought  forth  greatness  in  the  land. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  past 
30  years,  this  tremendous  heritage  has 
been  lost.  Too  many  have  been  willing 
to  listen  to  the  siren  song  of  office  seekers 
who  appeal  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator among  us  in  the  quest  for 
votes.  We  have  traded  initiative,  the 
willingness  to  do  and  dare,  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  which  led  us  from  Lexington  to 
leadership  in  space,  for  the  soft  life,  the 
Federal  handout.  The  result  is  that 
strength  has  been  traded  for  weakness 
and  character  is  no  longer  a  sought-for 
goal  of  every  American. 

In  spite  of  the  promises  of  the  Great 
Society,  character  must  be  developed 
through  adherence  to  moral  laws, 
strength  of  purpose,  and  S  determina- 
tion to  preserve  and  cherish  our  heritage 
of  liberty  which  was  purchased  for  us 
by  the  toil  of  our  fathers  and  the  blood 
of  many  who  died  on  lonely  battlefields 
so  that  we  could  remain  free.  Character 
cannot  be  legislated;  it  cannot  be  pur- 
chased ;  it  cannot  be  devel<^>ed  by  bribery 
or  promises  of  something  for  nothing. 


Character  must  come  from  the  inner- 
moet  recesses  of  a  man's  soul.  In  the 
mad  search  for  votes,  It.B.J.  and  the 
Great  Society  prc^;x>nenits  are  robbing 
future  generaUons  of  Americans  of  that 
];»:eciou5  ingredient,  character. 

The  Warner  b  Swasey  Co..  In  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  in  News- 
week of  September  6,  has  given  us  a 
message  on  character  that  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  hope  that 
America  will  once  again  embrace  the 
American  dream  of  liberty  and  justice 
which  once  was  the  hope  of  all  mankind. 
I  include  the  copy  from  the  Warner  & 
Swasey  ad  at  this  point: 
Wa  Mass  Pkoouce  Almost  EvEBTTHUfc  iif 
This  County — Except  Charactxb 
It  used  to  be  that  when  you  wanted  some- 
thing, you  WOTked  to  earn  it.  Now  you  stage 
a  riot  and  get  it  given  to  you  at  someone 
else's  expense. 

If  yoiu-  father  or  grandfather  lost  his  Job, 
he  took  whatever  work  he  could  get,  and  he 
went  (probably  walked  miles)  to  where 
there  was  work — any  honest  work — being 
done.  Now  hordes  of  relief  "clients"  refuse 
a  Job  iinless  it  is  to  their  lUdng.  and  they 
demand  the  Job  be  brought  to  them  in  their 
community. 

This  Nation  was  built  by  immigrants  (be- 
ginning in  the  1600'8  and  earlier)  who 
struggled  here  for  opportxmity,  and  would 
have  scorned  the  false  idea  of  "something 
for  nothing."  Now  it  seems  to  be  an  almost 
universal  (and  all  too  often  the  only)  am- 
bition. 

It  used  to  take  a  lifetime  of  gruelling  work 
and  scrimping  for  a  family  or  a  country  to 
earn  a  little  sxirpltis,  a  taste  of  security. 
Now  mobs  of  stupid  students  and  whole 
emerging  nations  demand  they  be  given  It. 
out  of  yoiu"  earnings  and  with  no  eBort  on 
their  part. 

Minority  groups  all  over  the  earth  seem 
to  think  the  world  owes  them  everything 
they  want.  So  vicious  destructiveness  makes 
necessary  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  more  police 
to  protect  decent  citizens;  higher  taxes  for 
playgrounds,  and  parks  which  hoodlvmis 
promptly  make  unsafe;  higher  taxes  for 
schooling  for  gangs  who  don't  seem  to  want 
or  are  unable  to  be  educated.  The  minority 
groups  whose  rights  no  one  seems  to  con- 
sider are  the  taxpayers  and  decent  citizens — 
who  may  have  been  pampering  evil  too  long. 


Park  Concessions  Measure  Is  Unnecessary 
and  Bad     -^ 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (KM.  2091)  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  concession  policies  in 
the  areas  administered  by  National  Park 
Service  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2091 
is  an  unnecessary  bill  and  a  bad  bill. 

Those  who  have  oi:«x>sed  the  bill  are  de- 
scribed as  people  who  fall  to  appreciate 
the  special  problems  and  difficulties  of 
park  concessioners.  They  are  sashing  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unit- 
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ed  Sta«s,  all  of  whom  have  seriously 
criticizKl  c<»ces6ion  operations  of  the 
Park  S  ^rvlce  In  the  past,  have  no  ai^>re- 
ciation  of  the  CMiceesloiiers'  proUons 
and  dt  Bculties.  What  they  say  Is  non- 
sense. The  criticisms  I  q?<Mik  about  were 
Issued  only  after  the  most  detailed  In- 
vestiga  ;ions  Including  congressional 
hearim  :s. 

The  mpporters  of  this  bill  tell  us  the 
legislat  on  Is  urgoitly  needed  and  has 
been  er  dorsed  by  the  National  Parle  Serv- 
ice, by  iie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
by  maity  organizations  and  individuals 
f  amilla  r  with  the  problem  in  the  National 
Park  S  Tvice.  They  claim  that  the  bill  Is 
necessary  to  make  adequate,  private 
flnanct «  available  to  Park  Service  con- 
eesslon  an  for  the  building  or  acquisition 
of  Impi  Dvements. 

The  >roUem,  they  say,  is  that  conces- 
sioners are  having  or  will  have  difficulty 
in  obta  nlng  financing  for  their  improve- 
ments. 

Ther !  are  over  140  major  concession- 
ers in  Mir  National  Park  system.  Ob- 
viously they  have  had  financing  in  the 
past.  *robably  the  vast  majority  will 
be  able  to  obtain  necessary  capital  in  the 
future,  regardless  of  passage  of  this  bill. 

We  { II  know  how  in  recent  years  the 
puMlc  las  increased  its  use  of  our  Na- 
tional *ark  areas.  In  1962  there  were 
82  million  visits.  In  1964,  that  figure 
exceeded  110  million.  And  the  first  5 
months  of  1965  show  almost  a  7  perc^it 
increas  i  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
This  ui  ward  trend  gives  every  indication 
of  cont  nuing.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask 
whethe  •  year  after  year  more  and  more 
million  of  visitors  would  be  coming  to 
our  Na  lonal  Park  areas  if  the  conces- 
sioners there  were  not  able  to  furnish 
them  t  le  services  they  need  and  want. 

We  1  ear  of  no  great  financing  prob- 
lem foi  concessioners  operating  in  the 
Nation;  J  Forests  or  at  reservoir  projects 
of  the  ( k>rps  of  Engineers.  I  know  of  no 
basic  d  fferences  betwem  the  major  con- 
cession rs  there  and  the  concessioners 
of  the  1  atlonal  Park  Service.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  Fact,  the  policies  and  contracts 
under  ^  rlilch  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Corps  (  oncessioners  operate  are  on  the 
whole  ess  liberal  to  the  concessioner 
than  tl  ose  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Great  t  nd  growing  use  of  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas  carries  with  it  an  outstand- 
ing opp  ortunity  for  concessioners  to  sell 
goods  1  nd  services  at  a  fair  profit.  No 
other  actor  I  can  imagine  would  be 
more  o  >nducive  to  the  attraction  of  cap- 
ital for  the  financing  of  concessioner  im- 
provanent.  Last  year,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bui  get  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interio  concerning  a  proposed  bill  to 
guaran  «e  loans  to  concessioners. 

The  3ureau  did  not  suppport  the  pro- 
posed ( uarantee  legislation.  In  its  let- 
ter to  he  Secretary,  it  offered  some  In- 
terestiig  comments.  It  said  that  the 
Bureau  had  not  seen  even  a  rough  esti- 
mate o '  the  extent  to  which  conces^ons 
had  be  m  unable  in  the  past  to  obtain 
adequa  «  financing.  Then  it  stated,  and 
I  quote : 

The  t  Igh  Investment  record  of  concession- 
ers in  r  cent  yean,  coupled  with  the  outlook 
for  a  ra  »ld  ukI  continuing  r\ae  In  the  recrea- 
tion-see king  population,  oombine  to  argua 


that  capital  Is  now  and  will  likely  in  the  fu- 
txire  be  available  to  existing  and  potential 
ooDceaBionerB  for  development  purposes  to  a 
greater  extent  than  In  the  pest. 

I  simply  am  not  convinced  that  the 
basic  problem  about  which  the  hue  and 
cry  Is  being  raised  is  of  such  serious  gen- 
eral importance  that  an  act  of  Congress 
is  necessary. 

The  record  simply  does  not  demon- 
strate that  the  changes  the  bill  would 
make  are  necessary  in  order  to  infiuence 
sources  of  capital  more  favorably  to- 
ward Park  Service  concessioners. 


Girl  Scoat  Roandap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Girl  Scout  Roundup  which  visited 
Idaho  for  2  colorful  weeks  a  short  time 
ago  had  something  of  the  greatness  of  a 
panoramic  service  in  a  great  cathedral 
that  to(^  a  long  time  In  the  building. 
Compared  to  the  years  of  preparation 
the  service  was  short,  but  its  effects  will 
certainly  endure  through  the  years. 

Surely  the  roundup  taught  us  a  lot 
about  America,  with  its  9,000  senior  Girl 
Scouts  and  2,000  administrative  person- 
nel from  all  over  our  Nation.  And 
surely  the  event  taught  us  a  lot  about 
Idaho,  too.  It  gave  Idaho  a  real  chal- 
lenge and  we  simply  had  to  measure  up 
to  it.  Preparing  for  a  Girl  Scout 
roimdup  is  like  preparing  for  no  other 
convention  or  meeting  or  similar  event 
in  the  world.  The  coming  and  going  at 
the  biggest  roundup  marked  the  termina- 
tion of  months  and  even  years  of  work 
for  many  Idahoans  and  hundreds  of 
northwest  people  from  neighboring 
States,  too. 

First  there  was  a  great  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  devoted  State  officials  and 
many  private  citizens  to  see  that  Idaho 
was  sheeted  for  the  roundup.  Idaho's 
Girl  Scout  leaders,  many  of  whom  had 
gained  national  prominence,  were  a  big 
force  in  bringing  Idaho  to  the  attention 
of  national  scouting  authorities.  The 
choice  was  made  and  Idaho  had  to  pre- 
pare the  site  at  Farragut  on  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  by  getting  rid  of  a  city-size  foun- 
dation— that  of  the  famous  wartime 
naval  base — and  giving  the  land  back  to 
nature.  It  was  a  Paul  Bunyan  sized 
task.  But  Idaho  National  Guard  units 
and  Army  Reserve  units  made  the  old 
concrete  foundations  disappear  and 
greenery  start  growing  again.  Great 
trenches  were  bulldozed  out  of  the  earth, 
the  rubble  was  billldozed  in  and  the 
ground  covered  with  fertile  soil  again. 
Roads  were  opened  up  and  the  five  great 
centers  which  had  housed  the  Navy's 
trainees  became  ideal  camping  ground. 
Water  lines,  and  sanitary  facilities  were 
built. 

Idaho's  Girl  Scouts  made  trial  runs 
with  other  councils  of  the  Girl  Scouts 


Ninth  Region.  They  tested  equipment, 
kept  comprehensive  weather  reports! 
charted  the  camping  areas,  hiked  trails! 
and  timed  them  for  patrols  and  troop- 
sized  groups.  Iliey  did  a  Job  worthy  of 
the  devotion  demonstrated  by  our  space 
technicians  in  readying  an  astronauts 
jaunt  out  of  our  world.  Other  groups  of 
State,  and  Federal  workers  and  private 
personnel  checked  all  the  area  surround- 
ing for  standards  in  good  water,  sanitary 
conditions,  level  spaces  for  pitching 
tents,  and  setting  up  supervisors  for  the 
visiting  campers  following  the  roundup 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  area  near 
Farragut.  There  was  also  the  necessity 
of  setting  up  security  measures  with  po- 
lice, sheriffs,  and  ho^itals.  Several 
thousand  people  were  placed  near  the 
roundup  through  these  efforts.  As  an 
example  of  hospitality,  the  40  of  Idaho's 
famous  Basque  dancers  who  performed 
at  the  rendezvous  entertaiiunents  were 
housed  and  fed  by  ladies  of  Coeur 
d'Alene.  All  in  all  it  was  an  effort  in 
which  himdreds  participated,  and  thou- 
sands were  accommodated. 

It  proved  something  big  for  Idaho. 

Not  only  can  we  thank  the  Girl  Scouts 
for  bringing  Idaho  a  great  event  and 
great  demonstration  of  Americanism  in 
action,  we  can  thank  the  Oirl  Scouts  for 
teaching  us  something  about  ourselves. 
As  Idahoans  we  found  that  though  our 
population  is  not  large,  we  can  tackle  the 
large  problems  worthy  of  the  future  of 
our  big  Stite.  We  found  tiiat  we  can 
work  together  for  an  ideal  and  made  the 
work  bring  results. 

The  proof  Of  the  accomplishment  is 
that  now  Idaho  has  been  selected  to  host 
the  Boy  Scouts  World  Jamboree  in  1967. 
Governor  Smylie  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  jamboree  as  an  interna- 
tional event  will  be  larger  than  the 
roundup,  which  was  more  national  in 
scope.  This  time,  Idaho  will  be  playing 
host  to  the  free  world.  It  is  a  happy 
thii\g  that  the  Oirl  Scouts  have  given  us 
such  a  wonderftil  experience  in  playing 
host  to  our  own  United  States.  Thanks 
to  their  honoring  us  with  a  truly  big,  all- 
American  event  we  learned  to  become 
good  hosts  on  s  statewide  scale. 


Home  Role  for  Disfaict  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  at  first  hand  here  in 
Washington  the  widespread  support  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  administration's  proposed  home- 
rule  legislation.  Time  after  time  Dis- 
trict residents,  from  both  political  i>ar- 
ties,  have  demonstrated  their  desire  for 
legislation  that  would  give  them  the 
right  to  handle  their  own  local  govern- 
mental affairs.  It  is  timely  to  note, 
however,  that  there  is  also  considerable 


September  15,  1965 

support  from  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
for  District  of  Columbia  home  rule,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  which  appeared 
in  the  Nutley  Sim,  published  in  Nutley, 
N  J.,  on  September  9.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks: 

Home   Rule  for   District  of   Columbia 
Citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  denied 
the  right  to  elect  their  government  to  operate 
the  city.     For  years  this  right  has  been  exer- 
cised by  a  congressional  committee. 

Lately  there  has  been  agitation  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  legislation  per- 
mitting them  to  elect  their  own  representa- 

tiT6S> 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  adoption 
of  such  legislation.  At  the  moment  control 
of  this  legislation  rests  with  the  congressional 
District  Committee. 

Congressional  committees,  long  dominated 
by  southern  Democrats,  have  constantly  been 
influenced  by  southern  legislators.  The  ma- 
jority of  Washington.  D.C.,  citizens  are  Negro. 
It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  that  a  great  number  of  Congressmen 
fear  that  home  rule  for  Washington,  D.C.. 
will  place  the  Negro  voters  in  a  position  to 
control  the  city  government.  It  is  this  fear 
that  is  behind  the  effort  to  suppress  home 
rule  legislation  for  Washington,  D.C. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  citi- 
zens across  theh  country  can  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  luxtu-y  of  provincial  interests. 
We  must  recognize  that  what  is  bad  for  the 
citizens  of  one  city  also  adversely  affects  us 
and,  conversely,  what  la  good  for  the  citizens 
of  one  city  may  well  be  a  benefit  to  the 
citizens  of  another  city. 

We  are  living  in  one  big  America.  It  be- 
longs to  all  of  us.  This  sprawling  continent 
of  ours  Is  much  like  the  human  body.  When 
a  person's  toe  hurts,  the  nerve  system  relays 
the  message  to  the  mind.  Likewise,  when 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  aiis  a  race  riot.  It  affects 
citizens  In  cities  on  the  east  coast. 

Not  only  Is  there  a  oneness  in  this  country 
but  with  modem-day  transportation  and 
communication  inventions,  the  one  world 
the  late  Wendell  Wlllkie  wrote  about  20  years 
ago  is  now  a  reality. 

So — we  urge  our  citizens  to  write  their 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  President  urg- 
ing adoption  of  home  rule  legislation  for  the 
Nation's  Capital. 
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Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 


OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  newsletter  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  June  24, 

1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh 
District,  Alabama) 

two  kinds  of  AMERICANS 

Last  Thiirsday  the  House  honored  two 
young  Americans,  James  A.  McDivitt  and 
Edward  H.  White,  the  Gemini-4  aatronaute. 
Major  McDivitt,  who  wUl  soon  become  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  had  a  few  words  to  say, 
but  the  few  words  could  weU  be  read  care- 


fully by  all  Americans.  Standing  in  the  weU 
of  the  House,  this  courageovis  and  upstand- 
ing young  man  declared: 

"Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Congress,  I 
am  absolutely  overwhelmed  at  being  here 
today. 

"I  can  remember  a  long  time  ago  when  I 
was  a  young  boy  I  dreamed  about  comii^  to 
Washington  and  possibly,  with  luck,  being 
able  to  sit  up  there.  (Pointing  to  the  visi- 
tors' gallery )  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  gave  It  a 
thought  of  being  able  to  stand  down  here. 

"I  think  In  those  days  I  felt  much  more 
signmcant  than  I  do  today. 

"Our  flight,  and  In  the  last  few  days  back 
here  on  earth  again,  has  taught  me  that  one 
or  two  people  are  so  very  insignificant  when 
I  think  the  destiny  of  our  country  has  been 
molded  within  these  very  walls.  It  is  being 
molded  here  today  and  will  be  tomorrow  and 
forever.  ^ 

"I  really  do  not  have  anything  to  say  ex- 
cept Just  one  thing:  I  am  ver*  happy  and 
very  proud  to  be  an  American." 

On  the  same  day  that  Major  McDivitt  pro- 
claimed to  the  House  and  to  the  Nation,  "I 
am  very  happy  and  very  proud  to  be  an 
American,"  another  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans were  in  the  Capitol.  Some  of  them 
were  college  students,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
clean-cut,  neat  appearance,  and  straightfor- 
ward look  of  McDivitt  and  White,  many  of 
them  were  unwashed,  unshaven,  lU-clothed, 
and  surly.  They  were  calling  on  Members  of 
Congress  to  demand  that  the  legally  elected 
Congressmen  from  Mississippi  be  unseated 
and  replaced  by  the  Negro  candidates  of  the 
so-called  Freedom  Party,  which  had  no  legal 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  election  in 
November. 

ECHO  COMMUNIST  LIES 

But  these  students  were  not  only  demand- 
ing that  Members  of  Congress  betray  their 
oath  of  office  by  taking  an  unconstlttulonal 
action,  they  were  castigating  our  country  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  efforts  to  help  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  thwart 
the  Communists.  These  students  who  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  liberty,  who  are  be- 
ing educated  in  some  of  the  best  schools  In 
the  world,  had  the  gall,  in  at  least  one  con- 
gressional office,  to  accuse  American  soldiers 
of  being  murderers.  They  castigated  the 
United  States,  their  homeland,  for  fighting 
against  Communist  aggression  In  Korea  and 
said  the  military  services  of  this  country  were 
devoted  to  turning  out  professional  kUlers. 
They  blamed  America  for  the  troubles  in 
Asia  and  South  America  and  excused  com- 
pletely the  Communists  whose  aggression 
and  subversion  Is  the  sole  cause  of  military 
action  in  the  world  today,  the  sole  cause  of 
our  boys  djrlng  in  defense  of  freedom,  the 
sole  cause  of  the  terror  and  murder  which 
has  been  brought  to  many  countries  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  Americans  in  the 
Capitol  last  week.  Two  young  men  who 
have  made  a  contribution  to  mankind,  who 
are  dedicated  to  service  to  their  country  and 
to  their  fellowmen.  These  two  men  are 
happy  and  proud  to  be  Americans.  The 
others  have  contributed  nothing  to  their 
country,  to  the  world,  and  in  many  cases, 
even  to  themselves.  They  have  been  wUling 
to  take  from  their  parents,  their  schools, 
whoever  offered  them  a  handout.  They  are 
ashamed  to  be  Americans  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  pull  down  the  country  and  the  great 
traditions  and  ideals  which  have  offered 
greater  hope  to  more  human  beings  than  any 
other  dream  in  the  whole  hlst<»-y  of  man- 
kind.   Whom  do  you  choose  for  your  heroes? 

what  prick  GREAT  SOCnSTT  PROSPERITT7 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  the  war  on 
poverty,  the  war  may  already  have  been  lost 
in  the  Nation's  grocery  stores.  A  nation- 
wide survey  of  food  costs  shows  that  prices 
have  increased  15  percent  Mnoe  last  spring. 
Potatoes  are  double  tbe  usual  price.     Let- 


tuce is  up  15  to  39.  cents  a  head  in  many 
areas,  and  meats  have  Increased  about 
10  percent.  Behind  these  higher  costs  are 
bankrupt  Democrat  farm  programs  which 
have  helped  neither  the  farmer,  grocer,  nor 
consumer.  In  States  like  California,  Florida, 
and  Ohio,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  rotting 
because  of  a  shortage  of  farmworkers  created 
by  short-sighted  Johnson  administration 
labor  policies.  In  addition,  the  big  spend- 
ing programs  of  Lyndon  Johnson  are  the 
main  cause  of  Infiated  prices,  eo  you-  dollar 
Just  won't  buy  as  much  as  It  once  did. 

While  figures  are  confusing,  and  not  many 
people  like  to  read  them,  here  are  a  few  to 
think  about.  The  administration  brags 
about  cutting  taxes,  but  early  In  1969  the 
combined  employer  and  employee  payroll  t:ix 
for  social  security  will  take  $492.80  out  of 
the  first  $5,600  of  Income.  This  Is  more 
social  security  tax  than  the  average  worker 
now  pays  In  Income  tax,  and  his  Income  tax 
win  still  be  collected  at  the  same  or  higher 
rate.  More  will  be  taken  out  of  your  pay- 
check for  social  security  beginning  next  Jan- 
uary than  you  received  In  the  much  pub- 
llcir,ec1  1964  tax  cut. 

The  new  Johnson  Increase  in  the  debt 
limit  is  $44  billion  over  the  permanent  debt 
celling  of  $285  billion.  It's  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  $11  billion  every  year 
Just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  this  debt,  and  It's 
still  going  up. 

The  Great  Society  programs  are  not  free. 
You  win  be  paying  for  them  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives,  and  what  is  even  worse,  your 
children  and  their  children  will  be  paying 
for  them  throughout  aU  their  lifetimes. 

Isn't  it  time  the  American  people  helped 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  believe  In  sound 
money  and  responsible  spending  to  put  a 
stop  to  bigger  and  bigger  Federal  programs? 
Put  a  stop  to  putting  more  and  more  people 
on  welfare  in  an  endless  quest  for  votes? 
It's  time  we  face  up  to  fiscal  responsibility 
before  It's  too  late. 


Congressman*  Frank  Annnnzio  Com- 
mended for  Helping  Expose  GI  "Juice 
Racket" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chi- 
cago's American  in  its  S^tembw  12 
edition  carried  an  exceptional  editorial 
praising  our  colleague  Prank  Annttnzio 
for  the  notable  service  he  has  been  per- 
forming to  protect  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  from  loan-shark 
operations. 

I  should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention today  to  the  editorial  I  am  plac- 
ing In  the  Record  and  an  article  by  Mr. 
Robert  Gruenberg,  head  of  the  Chicago's 
American  Washington  Bureau,  in  which 
the  work  of  Congressman  Annunzio  is 
spelled  out  more  completely. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  Con- 
gressman Annunzio  should  have  made 
this  very  important  contribution  even 
though  he  is  a  freshman  Congressman. 
Those  of  us  who  have  known  Mr.  An- 
nunzio for  many  years  are  not  surprised, 
however.  Frank  Annunzio  brings  to 
the  Congress  three  decades  of  intensive 
work  in  the  field  of  social  justice. 
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the  administration  of  the  late 
Adlal  Sitevenson  as  Governor  of  Illinois. 
Fbank  Ankunzio  distinguished  himself 
as  an  o  itstanding  director  of  labor. 

He  if  a  school  teacher  by  profession 
and  dvu  Ing  the  past  three  decades  he  has 
utilized  his  excellent  qualifications  in  a 
never  e  iding  struggle  to  serve  his  fellow - 
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Speaker,  all  of  us  as  Members  of 
can  be  proud  of  the  tribute 
colleague  by  this  very  influen- 
newspaper. 
iditorlal  and  article  follow: 
The  GI  Juioe  Racket 

Frank    Annttnzio,    fresh- 
from  Chicago,  has  been  doing 
service   for  men   In   the   Armed 
Since      Congress      convened.      Air- 
has  been  attacking  a  shamef  vU  loan- 
o|>eratlon  that  victimizes  servicemen, 
finally  prodded  the  Defense  Depart- 
taklng  some  action.    Last  Wed- 
(fyrus  Vance,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
that  military  installations  f\ir- 
for  at  least  one  credit  union 
rnstble." 
a  start,  but  it's  a  long  way  from  a 
Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
a  OI  "juice"  operation  of  vast 
1  hat  seems  to  have  official  sanction, 
coonpanles — some  of  them  di- 
reUred   generals   and   admirals — 
squee^Elng  exorbitant  Interest  rates 
rvlcemen.  and  enforcing  collections 
pressure  on  commanding  officers 
the  threat  of  courtmartial. 
.bcommittee  hearings,  set  in  motion 
revealed    that    some    loan 
been  charging  servicemen  short- 
rates  up  to  50  percent  a  year, 
ihe  worst  offenders,  according  to  An- 
l8  Federal  Services  Corp.,  a  world- 
lending  concern  now  under  in- 
by  various  Federal  agencies  and 
German  Government. 
13  members  of  FSC's  board  of  di- 
MnruMZio  said,  8  are  retired  generals 
Presumably  they  are  considered 
on  ways  of  putting  pressure  on  en- 
i^en — and  just  possibly  on  wielding 
in  the  Defense  Department,  whose 
to  act  is  otherwise  hard  to  explain. 
letup  seems  ideal  for  a  slightly  dis- 
|\ilce   racket.    The   clients,   for   the 
,  are  young  men  with  little  expert - 
money  matters;  their  Income  Is  guar- 
aiul  they  cant  skip  out  on  their 
We  hope  Aivnunzio's  subcommittee 
top  of  this  operation  and  forces  a 
cleanup. 
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States  Acts   To   Fight   "GI   Jcicz" 
Operation  at  Military  Bases 

(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

— That  serviceman,  ready  to 
"  for  his  country,  many  times  must 
"all"  or  nearly  all,  of  his  paycheck 
money  lenders — in  "GI  Juice." 
worse,  some  of  the  "brains"  back- 
operation,  are  retired  admirals  and 


Wash  ington 

'•all 


soldiers  falter  in  paying  off  on  the 

sanctioned  military  "juice"  scheme, 

is   bro\ight  on  their  commanding 

A   court  martial   charging   failure 

'just  debts,"  may  result. 

the  Issue  on  which  freshman  Rep- 

Ive  Frank  Anntjnzio,  Chicago  Dem- 

been  battling  the  Defense  Depart- 

year  and  will  take  up  again  Monday. 


tas 


ORDERS  CREDIT  I7NIOW 


be  finally  got  the  military  to 
first  counteraction — however  11m- 
dyrus  Vance,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
ordered    that    military    installations 
accommodations,   "where   feasible," 
Itest  one  credit  union. 


The  puri)06e,  said  Vance,  is  to  encourage 
"reasonable  rates  of  interest,"  and  to  combat 
"usury"  or  the  patronage  of  usurious  lend- 
ers. 

Vance's  directive  applies  oniy  to  bases  in 
the  60  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

"Hie  move  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  comes 
in  the  wake  of  hearings — sparked  by  An- 
ntjnzio— before  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Chairman  of  both  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee.  Is  Wright  Patman,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  foe  of  Interlocking  bank  director- 
ates, high-interest  rates,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  money-lending  fraternity.  He  has 
given  Anntjnzio  encouragement  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  Investigation. 

Hearings  earlier  this  year  disclosed  that 
loan  sharks  had  charged  servicemen  short- 
term  Interest  rates  adding  up  to  as  much  as 
50  percent  a  year  at  some  bases. 

Next  Monday,  a  second  series  of  hearings 
will  begin.  A  principal  witness,  said  An- 
NUNzio,  will  be  A.  J.  Ray,  whom  the  Con- 
gressman identified  as  a  Columbus.  Ga.,  auto 
dealer. 

BIG    LENDING    FIRM 

Annunzio  said  Ray  is  expected-to  tell  of 
his  $50,000-a-month  dealings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Services  Corp.  which  the  Chicago  Rep- 
resentative described  as  "a  worldwide  lending 
organization  primarily  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  auto  and  personal  loans  to 
servicemen." 

During  the  hearings  last  June,  Annunzio 
said.  It  was  pointed  out  that  F8C  is  under 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Federal  TYade  Commission, 
the  Department  of  lAbor,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  West  German  tax 
authorities. 

Anntjnzio,  in  a  speech  on  the  House  fioor 
on  July  19,  charged  the  firm  with  tactics 
that  "abuse  servicemen."  Among  these  tac- 
tics, he  said,  were  nonexistent  insurance, 
refvisal  to  refund  overpayments,  mishandling 
of  repossessions,  and  excess  Interest  charges. 

BOARD  HAS  "TOP  BRASS" 

Eight  of  the  firm's  12-man  board  of  di- 
rectors, he  told  his  colleagues  in  Congress, 
"are  retired  admirals  or  generals." 

He  also  cited  testimony  from  Lt.  Col.  Clyde 
L.  Griffith,  judge  advocate  at  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
who  called  FSC's  lending  and  auto  financing 
practices  "unethical  and  vicious,"  while  Lt. 
Col.  Daniel  Ghent  of  Fort  Gordon,  Ga., 
also  a  judge  advocate,  said  the  company's 
practices  were  "extortion,  pure  and  simple." 

A  third  witness,  Paul  Zurkowskl,  a  former 
judge  advocate  at  PtMrt  Irwin,  Calif.,  and 
now  an  assistant  to  Representative  Robert 
Kastenmeuer,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  called 
the  company  a  "camp  followers  operation." 

Anntjnzio,  in  a  letter  dated  July  29,  re- 
minded Norman  Paul,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  that  3  weeks  earlier, 
on  jTine  19„  he  had  asked  that  the  company 
be  placed  "off  limits"  to  military  personnel. 
receives  a  replt 

On  July  21,  Paul  replied  that  steps  were  be- 
ing taken  "to  protect  servicemen  sigalnst  the 
types  of  abTises  to  which  the  subcommittee 
has  so  usefully  directed  public  attention." 

But,  as  for  Anntjnzio's  request,  said  Paul, 
"It  is  not  contemplated  at  this  time  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  place  the  Federal 
Services  Corp.  off  limits. " 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment's lack  of  action,  Annunzio  said  he 
was  Informed,  "is  that  Federal  Services  oper- 
ations are  no  worse  than  other  finance  com- 
panies that  prey  on  servicemen. 

WON'T    TAKE    ISSUE 

"I  will  not  take  Issue  with  that  statement 
except  to  wonder  aloud,  if  this  Is  so,  why  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  not  done  some- 
thing a  long  time  ago  about  these  other  com- 
panies," Anntjnzio  said.    He  added : 

"I  suggest  it  is  time  the  top  brass  Cake  no- 


tlee  of  what  the  field  bfflcers  have  to  saj 
about  Federal  Services. 

"Vance's  order  calling  for  credit  unions,  l« 
only  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"Tlie  Defense  Department  should  have 
gone  further,  and  ordered  the  same  protec- 
tion for  OX'S  overseas." 

In  the  9  months  ending  June  SO,  It  was 
reported,  Federal  Services  business  volume 
reached  $61 A  million.  The  year  before, 
FSC  netted  $49.7  million  in  the  9-month  pe- 
riod. 

According  to  cotnpcuiy  officials,  however,  Its 
profits  in  the  same  period  declined  from 
•699,000  to  $526,000  because  of  higher  In- 
come  taxes  and  business  costs. 


Onr  American  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  30. 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  In  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial written  for  the  East  Side  News 
several  years  ago  by  the  late  Harry  H. 
Schlacht. 

All  through  his  life  Harry  Schlacht 
spoke  and  wrote  on  the  glories  and  bless- 
ings of  our  American  system  when  this 
Nation  was  being  attacked  by  Commu- 
nists within  and  without.  He  was  among 
those  who  exposed  the  perils  of  commu- 
nism which  threatened  the  American  way 
of  life.  For  these  exposes  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  scores  of  patriotic  organizations. 

"Our  American  Heritage"  is  as  timely 
today  as  it  was  when  it  was  originally 
written  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Otjr  American  Heritage 
(By  the  late  Harry  H.  Schlacht ) 

(Note. — ^The  late  noted  newspaperman, 
Harry  H.  Schlacht,  was  an  editorial  writer 
with  a  vivid  pen.  His  "Our  American  Heri- 
tage" is  a  must  reading  for  all  East  Side 
News  readers,  others,  asd  to  all  peoples 
everywhere  who  cherish  freedom. — Abe  E. 
EisEN  stein.) 

Wherein  lies  the  greatness  of  America? 
Because  it  is  the  home  of  liberty.  Because 
it  is  the  last  refuge  of  freemen  under  God. 
Because  it  is  the  place  where  we  are  privi- 
leged to  utter  the  three  precious  words:  "I 
am  free." 

The  sturdy  quality  of  our  early  American 
leadership  was  bom  of  prayers  and  fellow- 
ship with  God.  We  can  tread  the  earth  up- 
right and  measure  with  the  power  of  our 
brain  and  the  sinew  of  oiu-  strength  with 
our  fellow  man.  We  have  a  government 
which  we  help  to  make  and  an  opportunity 
which  we  help  to  create.  We  are  neither 
serf  nor  slave.     We  are  free  Americans. 

Our  future  lies  with  those  who  will  tear 
asunder  the  shackles  of  slavery  and  reassert 
their  faith  In  man's  dignity.  Proud  of  the 
power  of  our  coimtry,  we  can  be  prouder 
still  of  OTU  unflinching  defense  of  the  rights 
of  man. 

OTir  liberty  took  fire  in  the  resurgent  bless- 
ings erf  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Our  light  of  liberty  has  been  kept 
bTiming  through  the  blood  baths  of  the 
yean.  The  anvU  upon  which  our  liberty 
was  fashioned  was  a  hard  anvil.  Its  ring. 
when  struck,  was  a  ring  of  Justice.  Mighty 
hands  and  sinews  of  a  superior  strength 
struck  against  its  hard  suiface  before  our 
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idhartv  took  shape  and  man  became  free. 
-ThTtdtar  of  man's  Uberty  Is  the  mountain 
jjhl.  hope.  The  altar  stone  of  man's  Uberty 
^™been  sanctioned  by  America's  deathless 

*K  was  hMe  in  America  that  man  rose  to 
the  full  height  of  his  freedom.  So  long  as 
wath  prevails  onr  falsrtiood.  the  founda^ 
^  oTour  Nation  will  be  secure.  The 
!S«»irth  of  America  rests  on  the  proposition 
^rtlts  people  shall  know  that  truth  shall 
make  them  free. 

T^y  there  are  traitors  in  our  midst,  who 
would  seU  their  American  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  oommxmlstlc  sabotage.  These  vile 
creatures  are  supporting  a  potoonous 
oommunlstic  philosophy  which  seeks  the 
complete  destruction  of  oux  moral,  spirit- 
ual economic,  and  governmental  Ideologiees. 
communism  Is  born  of  deceit,  avarice,  and 
lust  It  is  seeking  compleU  domination  over 
the  lives,  the  thoughts,  the  hearts,  and 
prayers  of  the  citizens  of  every  nation  on 
earth.  It  would  take  the  glory  of  his  God 
from  the  Jew.  It  would  take  the  Cross  from 
the  Ohristian.  Once  religion  is  destroyed, 
commxmlsm  Is  ready  for  Its  coup  de  grace. 
The  oommon  man  will  find  himself  expend- 
able in  a  labor  camp  or  on  a  l>attlefield,  or 
wherever  the  ruthless  communistic  leaders 
may  wish  to  bring  about  his  Uquidation. 

We  must  gfuard  our  precious  American 
heritage.  We  must  defend  our  precious 
American  democracy.  We  must  retain  our 
precious  system  of  free  enterprise  and  man's 
right  to  work  and  live  beneath  the  sun  as  a 
tree  individual.  Liberty  will  supplant 
slavery.  Justice  will  supplant  Injustice. 
Democracy  will  uproot  tyranny.  Let  us  keep 
tb«  Ideals  of  our  blessed  forefathers  alive 
and  our  democracy  will  always  flourish. 


one  draw  the  fine  line  between  violent  and 
nonviolent  acts? 

It  matters  not  whether  the  inhabitants 
of  Watts  knew  Dr.  King.  What  is  Important 
is  that  all  America  knew  that  disobed- 
ience to  law  based  upon  a  justifiable 
claim  was  a  method  to  achieve  results.  The 
hoodlums  in  Watts  merely  transferred  this 
principle  to  acts  of  social  destruction. 

Nonobeervance  of  law  has  no  moral  basis 
when  the  channels  of  a  democratic  legal  sys- 
tem are  eqtially  available  to  all.     Indeed, 
recent  court  decisions  and  acts  of  Congress 
have  openly  shown  the  concern  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  legally  eliminate  the  barriers  of 
unjust   discriminatory   acts.     It   U   to   the 
purification,  enforcement  and  extension  of 
these  lavre  that  our  actions  should  be  di- 
rected and  not  to  the  formulation  of  a  theory 
that  Jeopardizes  the  rule  of  law  itself. 
Babbl  Jacob  Simcha  Cohen, 
Spirittial   Leader,   Congregation   Bnai 
David. 
West  Orange,  N.J. 


Northfield  Township,  Mich.,  Atomic 
Accelerator  Site 


Civil  Disobedience  Is  Contagioas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  at  this 
time  the  following  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
appeared  in  the  Tribune  of  September  12, 
1965. 

As  Rabbi  Cohen  points  out  "nonobserv- 
ance  of  the  law  has  no  moral  basis  when 
the  channels  of  a  democratic  legal  sys- 
tem are  equally  available  to  all." 

The  letter  follows: 
Civn.   Disobedience   Is   Contagious 
To  the  Herald  Trihune: 

I  take  issue  with  the  assumption  of  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  editor  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  principle  of  nonviolent  dis- 
obedience to  discriminatory  laws  Is  morally 
Justifiable  and  neither  challenges  nOT  pro- 
vokes a  disregard  for  legal  statutes  pertain- 
ing to  social  destruction. 

The  fallacy  with  such  reasoning  Is  that 
once  societal  self-interest  groups  are  pre- 
sented with  the  moral  light  to  select  those 
laws  which  should  or  should  not  be  observed, 
then  the  sanctity  and  rule  of  law  becomes 
Impotent.  Indeed,  once  the  breach  is  made 
and  citizens  without  concern  for  due  process 
of  law  become  deciding  factors  In  the  observ- 
ance of  civil  and  moral  codes,  then  even  laws 
pertaining  to  social  violence  may  be  Justifi- 
ably questioned  if  they  appear  to  Inhibit 
or  Jeopardize  the  interests  of  certain  groups. 
Once  disobedience  is  permitted,  how  does 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  scientific  research  in- 
stallations in  the  world  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, starting  In  1967.  One  of  the  sites 
proposed  for  this  facility  is  located  In 
Northfield  Township,  Washtenaw  Coun- 
ty, In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
South  Lyon  Herald  last  month,  concern- 
ing this  facility,  and  the  Northfield  site. 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  Dennis  L.  Pajot. 
The  article  follows: 

Area  Site  Still  in  Atom  Race 
A  Northfield  township  site  has  been  pro- 
posed for  location  of  a  $350  mlUion  atomic 
accelerator  facility  of  the  Federal  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC),  but  whether  it 
wiU  be  chosen  or  not  Is  a  question  not  likely 
to  be  answered  tot  some  time. 

U.S.  Congressman  Weston  Vivian,  whose 
Second  Congressional  District  includes  the 
Northfield  township  area,  said  Friday  that 
he  feels  it  will  be  a  year  or  more  before  the 
final  site  selection  will  be  made.  Michigan, 
and  especially  the  Northfield  site,  is  very 
much  in  the  running. 

Vivian,  who  is  the  Representative  in  Wash- 
ing^n,  D.C.  for  the  counties  of  Livingston, 
Washtenaw,  Monroe,  and  Lenawee  and 
Northvllle  township  and  the  city  and  town- 
ship of  Plymouth  was  interviewed  Friday  at 
his  Lamppost  Plaza  ofllce  in  Ann  Arbor. 

According  to  Vivian,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  will  complete  a  detailed  re- 
view and  recommend  several  sites.  This 
WiU  be  followed  by  an  AEC  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
of  Congress  at  Ite  early  1966  session  (about 
January  or  February) .  It  wiU  then  have  to 
go  to  the  floor  of  Congress  for  authorization 
to  go  ahead. 

technical  frizb 

Describing  the  atcnnlc  accelerator  (atom 
smasher)  facility  as  "the  technical  prize  of 


the  decade,"  comparable  to  the  Houston 
center  and  larger  than  the  Boston  Electron- 
ics Center,  he  said,  "this  area,  which  Is  very 
deficient  (comparably)  coxild  very  weU  bene- 
fit by  having  the  very  advanced  InstaUa- 
tlon."  It  will  employ  thousands  and  wUl  re- 
quire 1,000  support  personnel  for  every 
1,000  technical  personnel,  he  pointed  out. 

The  Northfield  township  site  Is  one  of  two 
proposed  by  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Economic  Expansion.  The  other  Is  at  Fort 
Custer  near  Battle  Creek. 

Of  the  two  Vivian  feels  the  one  here.  In 
his  district,  has  the  edge  and  shovUd  rank 
high  In  the  competition.  He  polnte  to  the 
abundant  advantages  of  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area,  the  Ann  Arbor  tmlverslty  com- 
munity, the  availability  of  both  major  and 
minor  college  and  university  facilities,  am- 
ple utilities  and  transportation  services  as 
being  strong  polnte.  The  specific  site  loca- 
tion was  based  on  geological  factors,  he  ex- 
plained. The  proposed  one-story  b\iUdlng 
will  require  a  level  area  for  ite  three-mile 
circumference  and  one  mile  diameter.  The 
site  mtist  be  steble,  have  a  high  bearing  load 
and  ite  water  table  must  be  weU  down, 
said  Vivian. 

"While  this  site  does  not  have  any 
uniquely  beautiful  polnte  It  does  have  two 
which  are  distinct  advantages,"  he  said. 
"Very  few  have  as  good  an  overall  combina- 
tion of  features  and,  those  that  do  (com- 
pare favorably)  already  have  some  major 
Federal  scientific  installations.  This  site  is 
better  than  most  as  a  balanced  proposition." 

WILL  affect  large  AREA 

Whitmore  Lake  lies  only  about  1  mile  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  proposed  site.  South 
Lyon  lies  5  miles  north,  Plymouth  and  North- 
vllle lie  about  12  miles  east.  And  numerous 
commimitles  lie  within  similar  range  of  the 
area. 

"Undoubtedly,  with  a  plant  of  this  size 
locating  here  It  wouldn't  be  long  before  other 
facilities  would  be  located  In  the  vicinity." 
he  pointed  out.  "The  property  values  svu-- 
roimding  the  facility  would  surely  increase 
as  would  the  need  for  personal  services  in  the 
outlying  towns." 

Vivian  said  he  believed  "the  resldente  will 
have  no  detrimental  Infiuences  from  the 
plant."  He  pointed  out  that  smog,  noise, 
and  similar  industrial  cankers  would  not  ex- 
ist. "The  plant  causes  almost  no  difficulties. 
It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  blow  up." 

A  vast  increase  In  trafllc  and  the  problem 
of  a  sudden  boom  In  area  development  will 
exist,  he  Indicated,  wherever  the  site  might 
be. 

He  said  that  the  AEC  estimated  a  thousand 
visitors  to  the  facility  per  ftay. 

TO  STUDY  ATOM 

What  is  an  atom  smasher  like?  What  wiU 
the  plant  be  like?  Vivian  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription. 

Briefiy,  the  atom  twscelerator,  or  smasher,  is 
like  a  giant  vacuum  tube  In  which  particles 
are  accelerated  at  a  constantly  Increasing 
speed  until  they  literally  disintegrate.  "Only 
In  this  way  can  we  find  how  the  binding 
forces  of  the  atom  are  characterized.  Not 
only  Is  this  useful  for  military  purposes  but 
also  for  the  control  of  atomic  power  for  peace- 
time uses.  From  the  study  comes  a  great 
deal  of  the  understendlng  of  physics,"  said 
Vivian. 


The  proposed  plant  will  represent  a 
$350  million  investment,  and  a  yearly 
budget  of  nearly  $40  million.  Rectangu- 
lar in  cross-section,  the  building  will  be 
a  huge  circle  approximately  1  mile  in  di- 
ameter, buried  underground  25  feet. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an- 
other fine  article,  recently  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  which  explains  the 
function  of  the  200-billlon-electron-volt 
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A  New  Machine  To  Probe  Atom's 
Secrets 


(By  John  A,  Osmundsen) 


panel  of  experts  In  the  field  of 

physics  will  make  a  preUmlnary 

this  week  of  suitable  sites  for  the 

of  what  will  be  the  biggest,  costliest, 

_^ aclentlflc  research  instru- 

c»nstructed — the  200  billion  elec- 
(Ber.)  proton  accelerator. 

at  about  20  such  possible  loca- 

be  made  from  117  formal  site  pro- 

i8  States.    By  the  end  of  the  year, 

that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 

vlll  have  decided  upon  one  of  them. 

ua.  estimated  8^  years  after  Ckjngress 

cs  the  necessary  funds  to  start  con- 

tbe  aoo-Ber.  accelerates'  will  usher 

a  new  realm  In  his  study  of  the 

matter. 

take  an  estimated  $348  million  to 

accelerator,  taking  Into  account  the 

necessary  research  equipment  and 

rises  In  construction  costs  along 

Anrt   eventually  958.7  million  a 

be  required  to  run  it.     Operation 

of  the  huge  facility  will 

the  efforts  of  about  2,000  resident 

.  engineers,  and  support  personnel. 

ton,    some    300    visiting    scientists, 

students,  and  technicians  will  work 

n  achlne.  *' 

1]  imenslty  of  the  proposed  accelerator 

'   to  Imagine  even  for  some  of  the 

who  have  worked  on  the  biggest 

of  this  sort  In  operation  today,  the 

alternating    gradient    synchrotron 

the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 

1  Ipton,  N.Y. 

e  Eample,  the  528  magnets  that  will 

i-speed  nuclei  of  hydrogen  atoms  on 

throughout    their    60.000-clrcultB-a- 

txavels  In  the  prc^>osed  accelerator 

about  20,000  tons.    Arranged  In  a 

m  sesurlng  nearly  a  mile  across,  this  big 

be  burled  imder  25  feet  of  shielding 


p:  ojectlle 


8- Bev 

fo- 

thui 


the  accelerator's  Injection  system  Is 
This  merely  "warms  up"  the  nu- 
so  that  they  can  be  shot 
big  ring  at  appropriate  speeds  for 
acceleraltlon  ultimately  to  energies  of  200  Bev. 
injector    synchroton    that    is 
this  piirpose.  In  fact,  is  more  pow- 
all  but  four  so-called  atom  smash- 
tile  world  today. 
Actuj  lly,    atom   smasher    Is   no    longer    a 
name  for  particle  accelerators  now 
y  have  grown  so  big.    The  reason  is 
do  not  simply  smash  atoms.    To 
the  forces  that  hold  the  atomic 
together  requires  only  millionths  of 
volts  of  energy.    Accelerators  oper- 
energies  higher  than  that — say,  at 
of  electron  volts — actually  create  and 
annihilate  particles.    A  rule  of  thirnib  is  that 
the  energy,  the  more  particles  are 


tf 


ma  :hines 


the  creation  of  new  subatomic  par- 
the  big  accelerators.  In  fact,  which 
tecessary  the  construction  of  still  big- 
to  provide  the  data  necessary 
some  sense  ofit  of  It  all.    Indeed, 
Important  oinresolved  question  tn 
today  concerns  the  meaning  of  the 
lo  subatomic  particles  that  have  been 
with  the  big  accelerators  up  to  now. 
Uslni  these  large  machines  to  create  more 


mal  Ing 
mc  Bt 


subatomic  pcutlcles,  that  require  bigger  ac- 
c^erators  to  study  them  by  creating  more 
new  particles  that  will  need  stlU  larger  aocd- 
eratan  to  study  them,  and  so  on,  may  sound 
like  a  good  way  for  high-energy  physicists  to 
keep  off  the  streets. 

ZNCRXASING    NEED 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  way  out  of  the  increasing 
need  for  man  and  bigger  particle  acceler- 
ators If  the  fundamental  nature  of  matter  Is 
ever  to  be  understood. 

Some  persons  feel  that  the  ever-Increasing 
financial  requirements  of  high-energy  phys- 
ics are  excessive  and  are  putting  undue  pres- 
sure on  other  areas,  such  as  the  space  pro- 
gram, atomic  power  generation,  and  research 
In  biology  and  the  earth  sciences. 

High-energy  physicists,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  that,  while  their  machines  and  re- 
search activities  are  costly,  they  are  not  dis- 
proportionately expensive.  Moreover,  they 
argue,  it  is  unlikely  that  high-energy  physics 
takes  away  from  microbiology,  for  example, 
and  that,  anyway,  the  support  for  a  partic- 
ular field  should  be  considered  in  terms  of 
that  field's  own  national  needs. 

Although  most  physicists  feel  strongly  that 
expanded  support  for  high-energy  physics 
research  Is  vital,  some  agree  only  with 
reservation. 

Princeton  University's  Prof.  Eugene  Wlg- 
ner,  a  Nobel  laureate,  has  said  that  "I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  high-energy  phenomena 
are  worth  exploring  •  •  •.  If  there  is  a 
question  in  my  mind,  it  concerns  the  rate 
of  exploration,  that  Is,  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  rate  is  so  fast  that  it  entails  a 
less  effective  use  of  the  expenditures  and 
scientific  manpower  than  could  be  attained 
In  other  areas.'' 

Some  biologists  have  expressed  their  op- 
position very  strongly  to  the  large  slice  of 
the  research  money  pie  that  high-energy 
physics  is  taking.  Dr.  Leonard  Ornstein,  of 
the  Cell  Research  Laboratory  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  In  New  York,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the 
magazine.  Science,  that  he  thought  It  "fan- 
tastic that  these  physicists  should  ask  the 
scientific  ccHnmunity  to  underwrite  a  billion- 
dollar  project"  such  as  the  1,000-Bev.  ac- 
celerator, which  has  undergone  a  design 
study  at  Brookhaven  as  a  followup  to  the 
200-Bev.  macliine,  with  what  he  called  "such 
flimsy  teguments."  He  was  referring  to  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Gerald  Peinberg  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  a  theoretical  physicist, 
who  said  that  "such  a  machine  will  without 
question  be  a  source  of  inspiration  for  new 
science  and  a  moniunent  for  our  days."' 

Dr.  Peinberg  replied  that,  "in  the  long 
run,  pure  science  of  any  kind  must  be  Justi- 
fied in  these  terms,  rather  than  for  the  bene- 
fits it  brings  to  society  in  the  form  a  tech- 
nology. To  do  otherwise  is  to  distort  the 
very  alms  of  scientific  research.  •  •  •  If  so- 
ciety will  support  only  those  working  toward 
[technologically  useful  ends]  it  will  have  set 
up  restrictions  around  science  that  will  even- 
tually destroy  it." 

If  one  were  to  sxun  up  the  arguments  of 
high-energy  pyhsiclsts  for  more  support  to 
study  the  nature  of  matter,  five  reasons  would 
have  to  be  listed : 

1.  Like  Everest,  the  particles  are  there  (and 
presumably  should  be  studied  by  reason  of 
their  very  existence) . 

2.  Ways  to  study  them  exist. 

3.  Society  can  afford  the  cost. 

4.  As  in  exploring  the  moon  and  planets, 
exploring  the  nature  of  matter  Is  a  proper 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

5.  Something  useful  might  Jvist  come  from 
ItalL 


Ab  Idaho  HMiscwifc  HiU  Price  Hikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  XDABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  fellow  Idahoan,  Mrs.  Mary  BnxAs, 
assistant  chairman  of  the  Republl(»n 
national  committee,  recently  very  suc- 
cinctly drew  attention  to  the  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  at  a  time  when  we  are 
being  told  that  "we've  never  had  it  so 
good." 

Her  statement  was  cmnmented  upon 
editorially  on  August  27,  1965,  by  the 
Herald-Bulletin,  published  in  Hurley, 
Idaho. 

I  commend  the  editorial,  which  follows, 
to  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  direc- 
tion we  are  taking  in  this  coimtry: 

An  Idaho  Housewife  Hits  Price  Hikes 

IdaholB  Mary  Brooks,  whose  friends  and 
supporters  In  this  area  are  nimierous,  bat 
thrown  her  weight  Into  the  war  to  keep  food 
prices  down  and  prevent  further  Inflation. 

National  economic  reports  aihowlng  the  in- 
crease in  living  costs,  drew  the  flre  of  Mn. 
Brooks  who  spoke  In  her  position  as  assistant 
chairman  of  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee. 

Her  statement  came,  when,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Johnson  administration  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  play  down  the  rise  in  food 
prices,  there  were  new  indications  last  week 
that  prices  are  going  even  higher. 

A  Washington,  D.C.,  newspaper  carried  a 
story  headlined:  "All  Signs  Point  to  StUl 
More  Inflation."  It  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  wholesale  prices  in  July  increased  to  a 
record-high  level,  presaging  higher  retail 
prices  In  the  coming  months.  The  wholesale 
price  index  of  102.9  means  It  cost  $10.28  in 
July  to  buy  the  same  commodities  that  sold 
for  $10  during  1957-59. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Increese  In  wholesale 
prices — nearly  2.5  percent — ^has  been  re- 
corded in  the  last  year. 

Since  1961,  when  the  Democrats  took  of- 
fice, the  cost  of  food  to  the  American  con- 
sumer has  gone  up  8.8  percent  at  home  and 
17.2  percent  away  from  home. 

Translated  into  day-to-day  expenses  means 
that  it  takes  $1.08  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of 
groceries  which  cost  $1  in  1960  and  $1.17  to 
buy  a  restaurant  meal  which  coet  $1.  5  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Brooks  centered  her  attack  on  the 
rising  food  prices,  on  President  Johiison's 
massive  spending  programs,  coupled  with  in- 
creased demands  for  war  material.  She  says 
it  will  fan  the  flames  of  inflation  even  more. 

"We  don't  have  to  be  economists  to  realize 
that  these  advances  will  continue,  probably 
at  an  accelerated  rate,  under  the  Johnson 
administration's  inflationary  policies, "  she 
said. 

Noting  that  the  cost  of  living  during  the 
first  half  of  1965  was  fotir  thnes  the  increase 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Brooka 
suggested  President  Johnson  cut  back  huge 
spending  on  domestic  programs  while  more 
money  is  needed  to  finance  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. She  said  the  admlnstratlon  is  telling 
us  "we  can  have  guns,  butter  and  cake, 
too."  Frankly,  she  added,  I  don't  believe  we 
can. 


And  neither  do  we  nor  anybody  else— not 
Jm  the  Johnson  administration.  Those 
«^  in  the  high  places  certainly  know  that  a 
^,  of  reckoning  is  coming.  Their  only  hope 
u  to  stave  It  off,  somehow,  unUl  they  are 
no  longer  responsible  for  Government  spend- 

*°lii  the  meantime,  what  can  be  done  about 
It?  Just  one  thing.  But  It's  one  very,  very 
imocMrtant  thing. 

nenough  people  would  concern  themselves 
with  the  mess,  that  day  of  reckoning  could 
ooaslbly  come  about  4  years  from  now.  At 
le^  it  cotild  get  vis  started  on  our  way  back 
to  sanity  in  the  disposal  of  our  tax  dollars. 
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put  in  motion.     "Alone,  sanctions  remain     tries   Involved   In   8«=^*t^^'^,^^°5°!' 
bSt  a  futile  gesture."  announced  on  January  16,  1956  that  they 


Stelner  argued  that  the  mood  of  Europe  In 
1935-86  was  one  of  "peace  at  any  price." 
League  sanctions  failed  to  Include  such  stra- 
tegic Items  as  oU.  Iron,  steel,  coal,  and  coke 
(but  included  batixlte  which  Italy  had  In 
abimdance).  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  sold  oU  to  Italy  for  cash. 
So  sanctions  had  not  been  universally  ap- 
plied. In  most  European  nations  economic 
and  poUtlcal  pressures  were  brought  to  bear 
to  hamper  sanctions.  Italy  was  thus  enabled 
to  rush  to  Addis  Ababa  before  Its  diminishing 
supplies  ran  out.  All  the  same,  if  effective 
curbs  had  been  applied  early  enough,  they 
____^^^-^^—  might  well  have  succeeded  in  saving  Ethi- 

opia.   As  it  was,  from  a  punitive  standpoint. 
„  „   _    ,  .      -404  ru:^»  o.J     sanctions  had  Injured  the  Italian  economy. 

The  U.N.  Embargo  Against  Red  China  ana    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^^^  the  economies  of  the 

sanctlonlst  states. 


North  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^TATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  third  part  of  an  article 
that  John  Norman.  Fairfield  University 
professor  of  history  and  government,  has 
excerpted  from  his  forthcoming  book  on 
East-West  trade. 

The  article  follows: 
The  U.N.  Embaboo  Against  Red  China  akd 
North  Kcmiea 
(By  John  Norman) 

A  brief  consideration  of  League  of  Nations 
sanctions  against  Italy  in  the  Ethiopian 
crislB  as  contrasted  with  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion of  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
C!hlna  in  the  Korean  crisis  may  be  Instruc- 
tive. After  analyzing  the  factors  in  the  fail- 
ure of  League  sanctions,  a  noted  expert  on 
international  relations.  Prof.  H.  Arthur 
Stelner,  developed  a  series  of  rules  that 
might  have  Instired  the  success  of  League 
action.  It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on 
whether  their  application  to  the  United  Na- 
tions embargo  might  not  have  made  It  more 
successful  than  It  was.  Stenler's  ^Ints  vir- 
tually amounted  to  a  theory  of  economic 
warfare.  They  are  siimmarlzed  as  follows 
(with  tenses  changed) : 

1.  Sanctions  shotUd  have  been  planned 
and  applied  as  thotigh  they  were  actually 
military  weapons,  and  should  have  been  di- 
rected and  coordinated  by  an  economic  gen- 
eral staff. 

2.  League  members  should  have  been 
totally  prepared  to  support  economic  sanc- 
tions with  force  if  necessary. 

3.  Sanctions  should  have  been  aU  Inclu- 
sive, resiilting  In  the  disruption  of  all  c<Hn- 
merciaJ,  financial,  and  personal  relations 
with  the  country  against  which  they  were 
aimed.  Resolute  action  should  have  been 
taken  to  forestall  nonmembers  from  under- 
mining the  program. 

4.  Sanctions  should  have  been  pursued  to 
a  logical  conclusion.  The  victim  of  aggres- 
sion shoxild  have  been  positively  supported 
by  the  League.  Sanctions  shotild  not  have 
ceased  with  the  end  of  the  original  military 
action,  since  they  were  Inherently  slow  la 
exercising  their  influence. 

5.  An  international  staff  should  have  su- 
pervised the  administrative  actions  of  tb» 
BBnctionist  states  to  plug  the  leaks  that 
Inevitably  sprang  trom  a  nationally  orga- 
nized globe. 

8.  The  victim  of  aggression  should  have 
been  mllltartly  prepared  to  resist  the  at- 
tacker till  the  embargo  machinery  ooold  be 


The  hypocrisy  of  League  sanctions  was 
stoutly  denoxmced  by  Winston  Churchill 
(Jime  26.  1936) : 

"Prom  first  to  last  the  sancUons  poUcy 
stood  upon  a  nonratlonal  basis.  First,  the 
Prime  Minister  had  declared  that  sanctions 
meant  war;  second,  he  was  resolved  that 
there  must  be  no  war,  and  third,  he  de- 
cided upon  sanctions.  It  was  evidently  Im- 
TKMslble  to  comply  with  these  three  condi- 
tions. We  can  see  now  that  they  were  bound 
to  result  In  fiasco. 

"If  economic  sanctions  had  been  Imposed 
with  ruthless  vigor  from  the  outset,  they 
would  have  crippled  the  Invading  armies. 
But  before  thU  happened  Slgnor  Mussolini 
would  have  attacked  the  British  Fleet,  or  let 
It  be  known  that  he  would,  and  therefore,  as 
war  was  not  to  bo  contemplated.  It  was  not 
possible  to  press  them  In  an  effective  manner. 
"The  morals  which  result  are  these.  First 
do  not  deal  in  shams.  Second,  it  if  is  known 
that  you  do  not  mean  to  fight,  and  will  do 
nothing  which  forces  the  other  side  to  at- 
tack you.  It  Is  better  not  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  fierce  quarrels.  Leadership  cannot 
exist  upon  the  principle  of  limited  llabUity. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  lessons  wUl  be  di- 
gested, not  only  by  the  British  people  but  by 
all  the  other  nations. 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  despair  of  collective 
action  against  the  aggressor.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  powerfully  armed  nations  were 
ready  to  enforce  economic  sanctions,  the  ag- 
gressor would  in  many  cases  have  to  submit 
or  attack  the  combination. 

"The  league  has  made  Its  first  feeble  essay 
In  action.  Let  us  hope  that  next  time  It  wlU 
either  go  in  with  overwhelming  force,  or 
stand  clear." 

As  long  as  the  Korean  war  went  on,  the 
U.S.-U.N.-COCOM  embargo  was  kept  up  with 
reasonable  success,  despite  stMne  serious  loop- 
holes. When  the  Korean  truce  was  signed, 
however,  pressure  immediately  mounted  and 
spread  tn  many  Western  countries  in  favor 
of  review  and  revision  of  trade  limitations. 
Not  many  demanded  the  end  of  all  restric- 
tions. They  wanted,  rather,  to  loosen  them 
so  that  they  would  be  no  more  strict  than 
slmUar  controls  over  the  Soviet  bloc  Itself. 
In  other  words,  the  major  objection  was  to 
'  the  "China  dlfferenUal."  which  had  expanded 
since  the  United  Nations  embargo  resolution 
of  1961.  The  question  became  quite  serious 
as  the  restricted  list  of  exports  In  Europe  was 
revised  downward  in  August  1964,  with  no 
similar  modification  In  commodities  em- 
bargoed to  China. 

A  weU-known  trade  export  and  exporter, 
S.  J.  Rundt.  earnestly  stated  the  case  against 
the  China  dlflCTentUO.  He  called  this  poUcy 
"utterly  naive"  and  •'purely  emotloxua." 
While  Red  China  and  North  Korea  had  mis- 
treated Americana,  so  had  the  rest  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Moreover,  aU  the  ships  in  ttie 
world  could  not  tnuuport  as  much  cargo  to 
Chins  as  could  the  mmh  Improved  tean*- 
Slberian  railroad. 
Nevertheless,  most  non-Oommunlst  coun- 


would  not  allow  embargoed  items  originat- 
ing In  one  of  the  cooperating  countries  to 
move  through  their  territories  In  transit  to 
the  Soviet  bloc.  China,  -nbet,  or  NOTth  Korea, 
unless  such  items  were  covered  by  transit 
authorization  certificates  (TAC)  provided  by 
the  exporting  countries  and  presented  to  the 
ofllclals  of  the  transit  coiintry.  The  coun- 
tries Involved  were  Belgium,  Canada.  Den- 
mark, Prance  (Including  Algeria,  Morocco, 
and  Tunisia),  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands.  Norway,  Pcalwgal,  Tur- 
key, West  Germany,  United  Kingdom  (In- 
cluding Gibraltar,  Cyprus,  and  Hong  Kong), 
and  the  United  States. 

It  had  been  possible  for  some  of  the  na- 
tionals of  these  coimtries  to  tmdertake  finan- 
cial transactions  In  third  countries  result- 
ing In  the  movement  of  strategic  goods  to 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Treasury  Department 
announced  tn  Jime  1953  the  Institution  of 
transaction  controls  prohibiting  persons  In 
the  United  States  from  buying  or  selling, 
or  arranging  the  buying  or  seUlng  of  strategic 
goods  outside  of  the  United  States  tar  final 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  Canada 
adopted  a  similar  polfby  as  of  Juno  1,  1964. 
Britain  announced  that  effective  January  1, 
1955,  transaction  restrictions  would  be  ap- 
plied against  the  sale  or  disposal  of  certain 
strategic  Items  located  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  to  any  official  of,  or  person  in, 
China  or  other  Communist  covintries,  or  to 
any  other  person  who  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  Imported  into  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc. 

Meanwhile,  agitation  for  relaxation  of  con- 
trols had  persisted  through  1953  and  into 
1954,  Why?  The  major  factors  were  officially 
offered  as  follows : 

1.  The  marked  progress  made  In  the  res- 
toration of  productivity  In  Western  Europe, 
which  transformed  the  sellers'  market  Into 
a  buyers'  market  and  stimtilated  the  drive 
to  seek  additional  outlets  for  exports,  includ- 
ing more  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

2.  The  brief  and  mUd  recession  in  the 
United  States  which,  despite  Its  brevity  and 
moderation,  produced  fears  in  Western  E\iro- 
pean  countries  that  UJ3.  purchases  of  their 
goods  might  drop  sharply. 

3.  The  "Soviet  trade  offensive."  with  a 
heavy  admixture  of  iw^mlses  and  propaganda, 
that  followed  the  accession  of  Georgl  M. 
Malenkov  as  premier. 

4.  The  armistice  agreement  of  the  Korean 
war  m  Jtily  1953.  and  of  the  Indochlnese 
war  a  year  later.  y^ 

5.  The  decline  of  U5.  aid  to  friendly  coun- 
tries, especially  economic  aid. 

6.  New  Information  and  technical  advances^ 
which  appeared  to  alter  the  strategic  value 
of  items  then  imder  control. 

7.  The  easing  of  some  of  the  critical  ten- 
sion in  East-West  relations  and  the  conse- 
quent need  to  adjust  the  trade  control 
program  to  a  protracted  period  of  tension 
short  of  general  war  or  real  peace,  and  to 
place  It  on  a  more  practicable  and  endmlng 
basis  by  relaxing  some  and  reinforcing  other 
controls. 

8.  The  necessity  to  maintain  free- world 
imlty  in  the  face  of  rising  demands  for  freer 
and  expanded  trade. 

Harold  Stassen  explained  that  most  of  the 
rntL^■n  trading  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
Asia  could  not  accept  the  American  sugges- 
tion for  a  total  embargo  against  Pelplng 
boea\ue  they  were  heavily  dependent  on 
trade.  They  went  along  with  strategic  em- 
bargoes but  balked  at  nonstrateglc  ones. 
Stassen  went  on  to  relay  their  most  cogent 
and  insistent  argument  thus:  -•  •  •  This 
sort  of  trade  wsis  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fs«e  world,  ZK>t  of  the  Chinese  mUltary 
machine.  It  was  contended,  too.  In  some 
quarteiB,  that  it  was  wise  to  preserve  a 
strong  eoonomio  link  between  China  and  the 
West,  In  arder  to  reduce  Ghlna's  dependence 
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and  perhaps  scaneday  turn  Mao 
Tito.  The  trading  policies  of  some 
e  countries  were  also  Influenced  by 
fait  that  they,  unlike  the  United  States, 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
)  Oommunlst  Govemnxent." 
slgnlflcanee  of  the  foregoing  state- 
I  that  Just  the  opposite  happened,  for 
iie  avowedly  Imp^ect  embargo  rather 
he  prsservatlon  of  the  "strong  eco- 
llnk  between  China  and  the  West" 
eventtially  helped  drive  a  wedge  be- 
Pelplng  and  Moscow.  Without  the  aid 
Russian  bear,  stingy  and  skimpy 
It  was.  China  would  have  been  a  paper 
during  the  Korean  war.  It  was  the 
>f  the  n.S.-UJT.  embargo  on  the  Sino- 
economlc  reserves  that  contributed  so 
to  the  strained  relations  between 
and  Mbecow  and  helped  "turn  iSBo 
Tito."  In  other  words,  forcing  China 
econcHnlc  dependence  on  Russia 
the  Slno-Sovlet  rift. 
Yttn.  vice  chairman  of  Peiplng's 
Defense  Council,  complained  in 
"It  was  unreasonable  for  China 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Korean 
*  *.  During  the  First  and  Second 
Wars,  the  United  States  lent  funds 
lilies  *  *  *.  Afterward  some  of  the 
repudiated  their  debts  while  in 
the  Uhlted  States  waived  Its  claim 
retwyment.  The  Soviet  loan  •  •  •  is 
repays  }le  In  full  In  10  years.  Ilie  time  is  too 
jid  moreover  Interest  has  to  be  paid, 
that  repayment  be  extended  to  20 
]|ears  so  as  to  ease  the  tense  economic 
in  our  co\intry  •  •  •.  When  the 
Union  liberated  our  northeast 
,  it  dismantled  some  machinery 
In  our  factories.  Was  there  com- 
for  It?  Will  there  be  repayment?" 
real  sense,  the  Soviet  Union  itself  was 
Its  Chinese  partner.  Ironically, 
determinism  was  more  apparent 
IpeoiogXcal  solidarity  at  this  Junctiire. 
the  UJSJBJL  had  been  the  chief  sup- 
:  arms  and  equipment  to  Red  China 
the  Korean  war,  and  as  a  consequence 
ctoipelled  to  modify  its  fifth  5-year 
Lnnotinced  In  1962.  However,  except 
low  Interest  rates,  Moscow's  eco- 
behavlor  toward  Pelptng  was  as  coldly 
as  that  of  any  Western  capltal- 
Although  a  large  amount  of  nxachinery 
eqxilpment  had  been  sent  from  Russia 
since  1949,  it  was  nowhere  near 
helping  reqiilred  and  anticipated,  and, 
mono}  er.  It  stUl  had  to  be  paid  for.  One 
author  ty  ventured  the  plausible  suspicion 
b*  hind  Russia's  meager  support  of  China 
Mpscow's  desire  to  stunt  the  dragon's 
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and  delivery  of  the  Congesssional  Recobd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  niles.  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  RxccntD  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RacoED  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7^4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 14 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  t3rpe  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
dociunents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction if  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  retiumed  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specifled,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  mantiscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manxiscrlpt  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  t3rpe.  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  retiu-ned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  1b 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 


gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subeommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previoiuiy 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. —When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (l) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congees- 
sional  Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hotue, 
so  that  Senate  and  Hoiise  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  tlie  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recoro 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  vrrlting  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  placi 
In  the  proceedings. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH   DAKQTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  from  the  San 
Diego,  Calif..  Union  which  was  reprinted 
In  one  of  South  Dakota's  good  daily  pa- 
pers, entitled  "Bottom  of  Barrel." 

This  editorial  is  too  good  to  lose.    I 
have  asked  that  it  be  placed  in  the  per- 
manent Record  of  the  House: 
Bottom  or  Barrel 

The  pork  barrel  has  nevra-  been  bigger.  It 
was  rolled  out  even  as  the  votes  were  counted 
in  the  last  presidential  election  and  by  the 
way  things  are  going  the  administration 
seems  to  believe  It  can  have  no  bottom. 

The  weeks  pass  and  time  and  again  the 
President  is  shown  signing  a  new  bill  Into 
law  which  a  compliant  Congress  has  duti- 
fully passed  and  which  calls  for  vastly  In- 
creased Federal  grants  In  fields  which  once 
were  considered  the  responsibilities  of  Indl- 
Tiduals,  States,  and  cities. 

When  he  signed  into  law  the  latest  housing 
bill,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $7.6  billion 
and  providing  for  the  first  Federal  rent  sub- 
sidies. President  Johnson  said  that  "this  is 
not  the  last  housing  bill  that  we  shall  neei 
and  It  is  not  going  to  be  the  last  that  we 
shall  pass." 

The  Great  Society  Is  to  be  aU  encompassing. 

No  one  can  estimate  at  this  time  how  much 
in  taxpayers'  money  will  be  eaten  up  before 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  can  claim  hope- 
fully predicted  results.  The  Income  margin 
by  which  poverty  Is  politically  determined 
can  be  moved  up  and  down  to  suit  any  elec- 
tion emergency. 

What  Is  being  developed,  of  course,  is  a 
larger  and  larger  body  of  persons  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Government,  ch*  more  accu- 
rately, on  the  administration  In  power,  and 
which  most  certainly  will  become  a  perma- 
nent lobby  of  the  alleged  needy. 

Everybody  has  needs,  re^rdless  of  Income. 
One  can  think  up  more  needs  any  time  some- 
body is  looking  around  to  fill  them. 

The  administration  has  eagerly  accepted 
the  magic  formula  promulgated  by  the  radi- 
cal-liberals and  leftist  economists  that  re- 
ductions in  taxes  and  increases  in  Govern- 
ment spending  tend  to  automatically  expand 
the  national  wealth  and  this  in  turn  churns 
up  the  extra  money  needed  to  pay  for  it  all. 

The  administration  believes  the  formula 
has  worked  in  the  last  few  years.  The  na- 
tional debt  has  been  Increased  and  taxes  cut, 
while  spending  has  gone  up  and  up.  Like 
perpetual  motion.  It  is  expected  to  go  on  for- 
ever. 

All  barrels  have  bottoms — and  this  Na- 
tion's resources  are  not  unlimited.  The  sei- 
zure of  more  and  more  of  the  people's  earn- 
ings to  enlarge  the  army  of  those  who  are 
to  be  publicly  helped  or  supported  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  perpetual  prosperity. 

At  some  point  there  wont  be  enough  left 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  free  enterprise  tvun- 
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Ing — and  we  may  be  a  lot  closer  to  that  point 
than  most  of  us  are  willing  to  iMlieve. 

On  top  of  all  the  social  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  the  administration  has  requests 
before  Congress  on  which  action  has  not 
been  completed  and  that  calls  for  $7  billion 
more  in  spending. 

When  the  barrel  gets  empty,  what  then? 
There  will  be  those  who  argue  there  can  be 
no  turning  back  and  we  must  take  the  final 
plunge  toward  the  complete  Socialist  state. 


Don't  Listen  to  Hearing  Aid  Gyps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
quackery  and  fraud  in  connection  with 
hearing  aids  is  an  old  story  but  still  the 
abuses  continue.  Oregon  has  legislation 
to  protect  the  consumer  by  requiring  the 
licensing  of  all  persons  selling  hearing 
aids.  These  salesmen  must  pass  an  ex- 
acting test  for  competency.  The  con- 
sumer thus  may  be  assured  of  a  work- 
able he£u:ing  aid,  but  we  still  have  no 
control  over  the  ridiculously  high  prices 
of  these  devices. 

Hearings  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
were  conducted  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and 
Quackery  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  on  which  I  serve,  has 
studied  the  problem  on  the  sale  of  hear- 
ing aids.    Further  attention  Is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article,  "Don't  Listen  to 
Hearing  Aid  Qyps,"  by  Robert  E.  Mackin 
which  appeared  in  the  Parade  Sunday 
magazine  for  Sepl^ber  12,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Don't   Listen   to   Hearing   Am   Gtps 
(By  Robert  E.  Mackin) 

"This  brand-new  device — one  of  the  great- 
est advances  in  space  age  science — will  en- 
able you  to  hear  again." 

Spoken  in  a  professional  atmosphere  de- 
signed to  Inspire  confidence,  false  claims 
like  this  have  heartened  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  with  Impaired  hearing  and  have 
set  the  stage'  for  high -pressure  salesmen 
whose  only  aim  Is  to  sell  hearing  aids  at 
grossly  inflated  prices. 

No  more  complicated  than  the  lowest- 
priced  portable  transistor  radio  on  the  mar- 
kot  today,  hearing  aids  have  been  shrouded 
with  a  veil  of  sdentlfle  and  medical  quack- 
ery by  a  small  but  nonetheless  troublesome 
contingent  of  dealers  imd  salesmen. 

On  Long  Island  early  this  year,  men  and 
women  with  impaired  hearing  paid  as  much 


as  $425  to  a  dealer  who  told  them  they  were 
purchasing  hearing  aids  which  represented 
the  "greatest  leap  forward  In  the  century." 
The  dealer,  who  sold  $37,000  WOTth  of  ordi- 
nary hearing  aids  in  9  months  assured  some 
customers  that  the  instrument  would  en- 
able them  to  stop  being  deaf. 

In  Oregon,  a  dealer  claimed  his  hearing 
aids  made  the  h\maan  ear  "no  longer  nec- 
essary." 

In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  hearing  aid  buyers 
brought  devices  which  they  were  told  had 
a  p>ermanent  power  source  utilizing  body 
heat  and  would  operate  Indefinitely.  Ac- 
tually, its  power  source,  an  ordinary  battery, 
required  periodic  recharging. 

While  there  have  been  significant  "cos- 
metic" advances  permitting  partial  conceal- 
ment of  hearing  aids  there  has  been  no  re- 
cent major  improvement  in  their  soiuid- 
producing  capacity. 

nothing  new 

"No  new  and  revolutionary  development 
relating  to  the  principles  of  amplification 
and  transmission  of  sound  as  applied  to 
hearmg  aids  has  taken  place  In  more  than 
a  decade,"  states  Dr.  William  C.  Hardy,  di- 
rector of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore. 

According  to  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  "There  Is  a  crit- 
ical need  to  protect  the  public  In  this  vital 
area."  Lefkowitz,  whose  office  has  Jxist  com- 
pleted a  4 -year  investigation  of  hearing  aid 
sales  practices,  adds:  "The  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Frauds  and  Protection  has  uncovered 
cases  where  hearing  aid  dealers  and  sales- 
men have  used  scare  tactics  and  sold  devices 
to  individuals  whose  hearing  was  normal." 

Unscrupulous  dealers  are  able  to  profit 
because  few  hearing  aid  ^buyers  know  any- 
thing about  the  product  they  need.  They 
do  not  have  common  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  draw  on  as  do  the  buyers  of  homes, 
automobiles,  television  sets  and  washing  ma- 
chines. And  their  Ignorance  is  compounded 
by  dealers  who  cloak  their  commercial  oper- 
ations behind  a  facade  of  medical  profes- 
sionalism. 

i^The  telephone  directories  in  most  major 
cities  contain  such  listings  as  "Hearing  Aid 
Clinic,"  "Hearing  Air  Center"  and  "Hearing 
Service."  This  clinical  approach  Is  carried 
fiuther  by  some  dealers.  One  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  dealer,  for  example,  Inter- 
viewed customers  in  an  office  which  closely 
resembled  a  medical  clinic.  Signs  designated 
the  "patients  waiting  room"  and  the  "exam- 
ination and  consultation  area."  An  attrac- 
tive female  attendant  attired  in  a  nurse's 
dress  greeted  customers. 

The  person  in  need  of  a  hearing  aid  can 
be  easily  disarmed  in  this  type  of  setting. 
As  one  of  this  dealer's  customers  complained 
later:  "I  knew  my  hearing  vras  off  and  I 
wanted  the  best  l^^trument  I  could  get. 
After .  doing  what  seemed  like  a  thorough 
job  of  testing,  the  dealer  suggested  I  be  fitted 
for  a  new  model  which  he  said  represented 
a  revolutionary  concept  in  hearing  aids.  I 
paid  $750.  It  worked  fine  in  his  consultation 
room.  But,  2  weeks  later  when  I  was  on  a 
vacation  triple  could  barely  hear  my  car 
radio  turned  up  to  full  volume.  I  st«jpped 
to  ask  another  hearing  aid  dealer  to  check 
It  and  learned  that  my  'electronic  marvel" 
was  actually  a  3-year-old  model  that  cost 
me  $375  more  than  it  should  have." 

Sometimes  outright  quackery  is  practiced. 
Not  long  ago.  a  Brooklyn  salesman  told  a 
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^  from  headaches,  dKBculty 

and  heart  palpitations  to  get 
medicine  and  prescribed  a  he*ir- 
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concern  of  hearing  aid  buyers  is 
jf  these  relatively  simple  devices, 
of  hearing  aids  were  the  sub- 
intensive    inquiry    by    the    U.S. 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrxist 
The  committee  found  hear- 
__  to  be  excessively  high  and  far 
with  manufacturing  costs. 
>rt  to  lift  professional  standards, 
of  Hearing  Aid  Audiologists  now 
t^at  dealers  and  salesmen  who  apply 
.^p  (1)  complete  a  basic  course 
final  examination  in  methods  of 
aid  service  as  well  as  in  hear- 
iJearTng  dlsordersr  (2)    be  endorsed 
and  (3)  subscribe  to  the  Code 
of    the    Hearing    Aid    Industry 
^hich  dealers  pledge  to  refrain  from 


code,  drafted  this  year  by  the  New 

^  Aid  Dealers  Gviild,  condemns 

trade  names  implying  that  a  deal- 
nstltution  or  clinic.     It  also  con- 
tactics  and  unwarranted  claims 


bfelieve  that  questionable  sales  prac- 
1  aevitable  until  a  completely  medl- 
18  adopted.    To  accomplish  this 
suggested  that  hearing  aids  be 
the  basis  of  a  prescription.   (Only 
11  percent  of  the  people  who 
aids  today  have  ever  been  ex- 
hearing  loss  by  a  physician.) 
plan  would  provide  that  only  otol- 
idical    doctors    who    specialize    In 
of  diseases  of  the  ear — or  noncom- 
atxdiologists — Individuals  jHxrfesslon- 
in  acoustics  related  to  human 
md   rehabilitation   of   the   hard   of 
pnescrlbe  hearing  aids.    The 
:  bssured  of  a  competent  diagnosis, 
_  take  his  prescription  to  a  dealer. 
wovUd  be  accountable  not  only  to 
but  to  the  physician  or  audlol- 
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Before  piu'chasing  a  hearing  aid,  visit  an 
otologist  far  a  hearing  examination  or  a  non- 
profit hearing  clinic  where  an  audiologlst, 
usuaUy  supervised  by  an  otologist,  will  ad- 
minister a  series  of  tes^s  to  determine  the 
extent  of  hearing  loss.  These  clinics  permit 
you  to  try  on  various  hearing  aids  to  deter- 
mine which  one  Is  best  suited  for  you.  Al- 
though the  cUnlc  doesn't  sell  the  aid,  It  will 
advise  you  what  type  to  buy.  If  you  are  a 
veteran,  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  an  aid 
without  chatge.  Trained  audiologists  work- 
ing imder  doctors  at  veterans'  hospitals  will 
test  you  to  determine  your  hearing  loss. 

If  possible,  obtain  your  new  hearing  aid  for 
a  trial  period.  Some  dealers  offer  a  10-  to  30- 
day  trial  so  you  can  see  how  the  aid  works 
under  all  conditions — at  home  and  at  the 
office,  driving  the  car,  in  the  theater,  on  the 
telephone,  listening  to  the  radio  or  TV.  Or 
try  renting  an  aid.  Many  reputable  dealers 
will  permit  you  to  apply  rent  payments  to- 
ward the  eventual  purchase. 

Make  sure  the  dealer  will  .service  your  aid. 
Ask  the  cost  of  the  service  and  parts,  find 
out  if  they  can  be  replaced  easily  and  at  what 
cost. 

Go  to  a  reputable  dealer.  Check  his  record 
with  the  Better  Business  Bureau  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  If  you  believe  that 
a  dealer  has  misrepresented  himself  or  his 
product,  report  the  facts  to  one  of  these 
agencies. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Metropolitan  Washington  Chapter 

.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 
Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  trained  so- 
cial workers  are  better  able  than  most 
to  see  the  effects  of  nonrepresentative 
government,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
health  and  welfare  services.  It  seems  to 
me  a  telling  argument  for  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  such  a 
group  of  observers,  whose  professional 
education  teaches  them  to  take  an  im- 
partial and  tmprejudlced  view,  strongly 
supports  local  self-government  for 
Washington,  D.C.  I  ask  leave  to  insert 
in  the  Record  their  statement,  which 
Includes  the  national  body's  1962  and 
1964  resolutions  on  home  rule. 

The  statement  follows: 
Testimony  of  National  Association  op  So- 
cial WoRKms,  Metropolitan  Washington 
Chaptkk,  Concebkinc  Home  Rule  foe  the 
District  of  Coliimbia,  for  Presentation  at 
Hearing  Before  SUBCOMMirrEE  No.  5  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  August  18, 
1965 

I  am  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Pierce  representing 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
1,400  members,  about  two-thirds  of  whom 
live  and  work  In  the  District.  We  heartily 
support  and  urge  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pcuss  a  bill  like  that  already  passed 
by  the  Senate,  8.  1118,  concerning  an  elected 
mayor,  city  councU,  and  other  provisions  for 
the  Disteict  of  Columbia.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  government  which  can  be  held  re- 
sponslUe  for  the  effective  administration  of 
local  health  and  welfare  services. 

We  would  Uke  also  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  resolution  adopted  by  our  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  at  Its  biennial 


delegate  assembly  of  December  1962  and  No- 
vember 1964,  representing  Its  45,000  mem- 
bers throughout  the  United  States,  noting 
that  the  denial  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
has  created  a  situation  In  which  civic  re- 
sponsibilities In  local  government  cannot  be 
carried  out,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
health  and  welfare. 

The  resolution  In  full  reads  as  follows: 
"home  rule  resoltttion  adopted  by  national 
association  of  social  workers,  biennial 
delegate    assembly,    december    1962    and 
november  1964 

("Home  Rule  for  District  of  Columbia 
introduced  by  Metropolitan  Washington 
Chapter,  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers.) 

"Whereas  since  1872,  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  unable  to 
order  their  own  local  government  affairs; 
and 

"Whereas  such  inability  has  deprived  them 
of  the  opportunity  to  act  responsibly  In  our 
democracy;  and 

"Whereas  the  denial  of  home  rule  has 
created  a  situation  In  which  civic  respon- 
sibilities In  local  government  cannot  be  car- 
ried out,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  health, 
education,  and  housing;  administrative  com- 
plexities frustrate  effective  action;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  form  of  District  gov- 
ernment precludes  representation  selected 
by  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

"Whereas  the  basic  convictions  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers  include 
belief  in  the  worth  of  the  Individual  and  the 
right  to  self-determination,  and  that  these 
values  be  sustained  In  a  democratic  society 
In  which  people  share  equally  In  rights  and 
responsibilities;    and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  also  entitled  to  share  equally 
In  these  rights  and  responsibilities,  with 
rights  of  self-determination  and  self-govern- 
ment, consistent  with  the  special  status  of 
the  city  of  Washington  as  the  Nation's 
Capital:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Delegate  Assembly  of 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
declare  its  support  of  efforts  to  provide  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  self-govern- 
ment by  legislative  action;  that  the  national 
office  lu^e  chapters  to  conmiunlcate  with 
Members  of  Congress  to  support  Home  Rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  that  the 
Washington  legislative  repwesentatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
be  Instructed  to  i>romote  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Chapter  In  Its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  home  rule. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE!  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  report  to  my  constituents 
for  July  16. 1965: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  JrM  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

BENT  BTJBSIDIZS  OXT  SENATE  OKAY 

It  won't  be  long  now  untU  the  Federal 
Government  begins  to  take  some  of  your 
hard-earned  money  to  help   pay   the   rent 
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to  help  those  who  cannot  afford  it,  or  will 
not  put  forth  the  effort  to  earn  it,  to  move 
Into  better  neighborhoods.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  will  use  part  of  your  tax  dollar 
to  help  Robert  Weaver  push  his  program  of 
economic  Integration.  The  Senate  approved 
the  Sparkman  bill  (8.  2213)  by  substituting 
its  language  for  the  language  of  the  bill  the 
House  passed  a  week  ago.  Minor  differences 
between  the  two  bills  will  now  be  cleaned 
up  In  conference  and  the  bill  will  soon  be 
on  its  way  to  the  White  House  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  The  main  objective  of 
the  President  and  the  ultrallberals,  a  Fed- 
eral rent  subsidy  program,  remains  In  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  approved  rent  subsidies  by 
defeating  an  amendment  by  Sentor  John 
Tower,  of  Texas,  to  take  the  rent  subsidy 
proposal  out  of  the  Sparkman  bill.  On 
this  crucial  vote  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated 47  to  40.  Only  5  Republican  Senators 
voted  for  rent  subsidies  with  24  Republicans 
voting  against.  Forty-two  Democrats  went 
along  with  the  President's  demand  to  pass 
the  subsidy  provision  and  only  16  opposed 
It. 

change  otjb  money 

The  House  passed  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965, 
to  reduce  the  silver  in  half  dollars  and  elim- 
inate it  In  dimes  and  quarters,  by  a  vote  of 
255  to  151.  I  voted  agaAnst  It  because  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  proper  way  to  handle 
the  matter.  It  is  admitted  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  silver,  but  debasing  our  coins  will  not 
bring  about  the  cure  we  need.  The  real  trou- 
ble iB  deficit  financing.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insists  on  continuing  to  spend  more 
than  it  takes  In.  The  silver  shortage  Is  not 
the  disease,  it  Is  only  a  ssmiptom  of  the  real 
disease,  reckless  and  Irresponsible  spending. 
I  opposed  changing  the  silver  content  of 
our  coins  as  a  first  step  In  devaluing  our 
money  as  the  only  means  to  force  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  live  within  Its  means. 

SUBWAY    system     FOB     WASHINGTON 

While  there  were  many  valid  arguments 
for  voting  against  the  bill  for  a  subway  in 
Washington,  which  passed  the  House  on 
Thursday,  the  most  pertinent  argument  Is 
that  It  sets  a  pattern  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  transportation  systems 
tor  big  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
last  Congress  passed  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  providing  for  a  total  Federal 
outlay  for  the  entire  country  of  $375  million 
and  limited  the  share  of  any  one  State  to 
12 '/a  percent  of  the  total,  or  approximately 
S47  million.  Now  the  House  has  approved  a 
grant  of  $150  million  for  Washington  alone 
and  asks  that  we  guarantee  the  entire  bond 
issue  of  $333  million,  which  will  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Federal  debt.  Plus  this  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  any  operating  loss  of  the 
system.  This  proves  again  that  such  bills  as 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  are  only 
a  foot-ln-the-door  for  the  Federal  planners 
who  are  determined  to  socialize  all  basic 
Industries.  I  shall  continue  to  vote  against 
the  expansion  of  such  programs  as  I  did  in 
voting  against  the  Washington  subway  bill. 

I..B.J.    INSULTS   SOUTH   ACAIK 

Most  shocking  action  of  the  week  was  the 
new  affront  to  the  South  by  Lyndon  Jobneon 
in  naming  Thurgood  Marshall,  former  attor- 
ney for  the  NAACP,  as  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States.  This  means  the  third 
highest  ranking  ofHoer  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  be  a  man  whose  whole  history 
is  a  record  of  prejudice  against  the  South, 
its  Institution  and  its  people.  The  former 
NAACP  attorney  will  now  be  the  chief  en- 
forcement officer  In  prosecuting  southerners 
and  Southern  States  under  the  OlvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

SOUTHERN   POULTSY   INDUSTRY  THREATENED 

It  was  my  privilege  this  week  to  Join  forces 
with  my  friend  and  colleague,  Oongreesman 
Prentiss  Walkhi,  of  ICsslsslppl.  In  prevent- 
ing immediate  approval  of  a  $2.8  million  Fed- 


eral loan  to  a  liaine  poultry  company  to  start 
a  new  prooeeelng  plant  In  PennoylTanla 
whlcb  would  tbreaten  eerlous  Injury  to  the 
enttrs  pouUzy  iaktamUy.  We  were  ahle  to  get 
a  poertiKniieimenit  ol  approval  at  the  loan  until 
the  House  Agrlcxilture  Ootninittee  Is  able  to 
investigate  the  situation.  This  wlU  give 
poultrymen  and  their  representatives  an  op- 
portunity to  present  some  facts  showing  that 
creation  of  such  a  new  poultry  complex  is 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  industry. 

We  also  took  a  strong  stand  in  op^Msition 
to  including  a  Democrat  sponsoi-ed  egg  price 
control  bill  in  the  omnibus  farm  bill  with- 
out full  hearings.  The  bUl  (H.R.  7481 )  would 
regulate  egg  production  and  Impose  Federal 
regulations.  No  such  far-reaching  measure 
oould  be  allowed  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
House  for  decision  until  hecirlngs  have  been 
held  and  all  sides  of  the  Issue  fairly 
presented. 


Local  Growers  Tear  Hair  While  Crops 
Spoil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict is  only  one  of  hundreds  which  are 
hurt  seriously  by  the  farm  labor  prac- 
tices of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Every  district  in  the  United  States  will 
suffer  crop  losses,  unemployment,  in- 
creased food  prices  or  poorer  quality  of 
vegetables  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  assure  growers 
of  an  adequate,  competent  farm  labor 
force. 

Another  firsthand  report  from  the 
Dixon,  Calif.,  Tribune  of  September  9, 
1965,  gives  another  picture  of  the  tragic 
chaos  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  our 
country. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Dixon   (Calif.)    Tribune.  Sept.  9. 

1965] 
Local  Tomato  Report — Local  Growers  Tear 

Thdh  Haik  as  Tvjtt  Wastes  on  the  Vine 

Around  these  parts  they're  singing  an  old 
song  with  Just  a  slight  variation  on  the 
words. 

"Yes,  we  have  no  tomatoes,"  well  some,  but, 
according  to  direct  reports  from  local  grower 
assoclatlonB,  we'll  bring  In  from  25  to  40  per- 
cent lees  than  would  have  been  picked  had 
the  Government  not  seen  fit  to  help. 

Aroimd  the  office  of  CharUe  Rhodes  of  the 
Dixon  Growers'  Association  faces  are  long  and 
the  fruit  still  is  on  the  vine.  Rhodes'  office 
states  that  a  very  conservative  25-percent 
loss  wUl  result  from  the  first  pick  and,  unless 
a  substantial  Increase  In  braceros  is  imme- 
diately forthcoming  the  second  pick  could  be 
utter  disaster. 

Relief  had  been  promised  in  the  form  of 
696  braceros.  As  of  late  Tuesday  only  211 
were  on  hand.  From  Oklahoma  35  domestic 
workers  came  in  last  week.    Today  25  remain. 

NEARLY   300   SCHOOL  CHILDREN  DEPART 

Further  complications  arose  this  week  with 
the  start  of  school.  Between  250  and  300 
youngsters  had  been  working  in  the  fields 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  problem.  They  are 
back  In  the  classroom.  The  efforts  of  these 
young  people  are  appreciated  but  the  plain 
fact  is  the  results  of  their  efforts  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  Vine  damage  has  been 
extmisive  and  inexperience  takes  the  blame. 

Dixon  Growers'  Asaociation  Is  reqwnsible 


for  some  3,000  acres  of  local  tomato  fields. 
Four  growers  in  this  association  have  fields 
still  untouched  by  pickers. 

VALLEY    ASSOCIATION    PICrURX    EVEN    WORSE 

Over  at  the  VaUey  Farm  Labor  Associa- 
tion the  picture  Is  even  blacker.  Manager 
Herman  Campos  is  fit  to  be  tied  as  he  pon- 
ders problems  seemingly  without  answers. 
He  was  promised  1,390  braceros.  He  got  403. 
His  association  has  charge  of  7,000  acres  In 
this  vicinity.  Five  hundred  of  these  acres 
are  machine -picked.  He  estimates  that,  to 
have  the  pick  done  properly,  some  2.500 
braceros  should  have  been  on  the  scene. 

A    SALVAGE,    NOT    A    PICK 

Campos  says  bitterly,  "This  is  a  salvage 
Job  we're  running,  not  a  tomato  pick."  The 
figures  seem  to  bear  him  out.  Some  2,000 
acres  of  tcunatoes  may  never  reach  the  pack 
unless  a  lot  m(»-e  help  arrives  befcM-e  this 
week's  end.  There  were  some  1,000  school-age 
children  In  the  fleldb  under  theHhe  super- 
vision of  Valley  Farm  Labor  Association. 
Campos  does  not  find  fault  with  their  en- 
thusiasm and  sincerity  of  purpose  for  the 
large  part,  but  as  was  the  case  with  the  Dixon 
Growers,  lack  of  experience  was  devastating 
and  the  second  pick  will  feel  the  brunt. 

STATEWIDE  RECRUITING   A   BUST 

Statewide  efforts  to  recruit  hands  for  the 
Job  has  been  Ineffectual.  Funds  coughed  up 
by  various  associations  yielded  a  poor  har- 
vest. Recruiting  teams  set  out  to  bring  back 
6,000  workers.  They  brought  back  some  811, 
according  to  word  received  by  Campos.  Ma- 
chines are  In  some  fields;  600  of  the 
7,000  acres  supervised  by  the  Valley  group 
are  being  harvested  mechanically.  There  are 
problems  here,  too.  Machines  clog  up  with 
weeds. 

WHERE   DO    V^E    GO    FROM    HEIU:? 

And  so,  Mr.  Wirtz,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Perhaps  the  good  Secretary  should  ask 
the  men  south  of  the  border.  For  many 
years  they  had  a  rather  simple  solution. 


Baker  Probe  Continues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  in- 
deed be  interesting  to  note  the  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  which 
is  now  investigating  the  activities  of 
Roberto.  (Bobby)  Baker,  former  $19,000 
a  year  secretary  to  President  Johnson 
when  the  latter  was  Senate  majority 
leader. 

According  to  the  Des  Moines  Register 
of  September  12,  1965,  the  grand  jury  is 
conducting  a  tough  probe  of  the  activities 
of  Baker  and  certain  of  his  associates.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  Fred 
Black,  Jr.,  former  Washington  lobbyist 
deluxe,  and  an  associate  of  Baker,  is 
called  to  testify. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 
TouGH  Probe  or  Baker  by  Gr^kd  Jury — His 
Friends  Shaken  by  Questioning 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — Friends  and  associates 
of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker  are  shaken  by 
mounting  evidence  that  Baker's  political - 
financial  empire  Is  crumbing. 

Two  major  developments  make  it  appear 
the  Johnson  administration  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  help  him: 
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the  North  American  Aviation  Corp. 
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luccess. 
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served  as  secretary  to  the  Senate 
majority  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
majclrlty  leader,  and  was  considered  an 
of  Johnson's.  Baker  resigned  his 
year  post  in  October  1963,  when  his 
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MOVE  AGGRKSSIVKLT 


roung  lawyers,  all  veterans  of  the 
Teamster  President  James  R.  Hoffa, 
moving  as  aggressively 'as  they 
Hoffa. 
t^an  100  witnesses  have  testified  and 
others   are   under   subpena  with 
schedxiled  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Black,  Jr.,  a  former  business  part- 
and  Washington  lobbyist,  has 
subpenaed  yet,  but  expects  a  sub- 
moment, 
already    convicted    on    a    Federal 
income  tax  evasion,  faces  the  dl- 
tliat  many  others  face  in  these  crucial 
prand  Jury  action. 


B  iker 


aiy  1 
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eceives  a  subpena,  it  can  mean  a 
with  tough  questioning  on  his 
financial  dealings  with   Baker, 
amendment  plea. 

not  receive  a  subpena,  this  can 

bad  sign  for  Black  for  it  could  be 

indlcition  that  he  also  is  the  subject  of 

investigation  and  runs  the  risk  of 

indicted. 


repn  sentative 
1].     II: 


((ealings    with    Bobby    Baker    have 

Black    told    the    Register.     "I 

jefore  the  Rules  Committee  and  did 

the   fifth   amendment   because   I 

I  could  save  my  Job   [as  Washlng- 

for  North  American  Avia- 

dld  not  work." 

says  he   was   subjected   to   "dirty" 

by  Baker,  who  bought  up  Black's 

itock    because    Black    was   slow    in 

payments  on   money  borrowed  to 

the  stock. 

dirty"  treatment  by  North  American 

Irlng  him   from  his  $40 ,000- a- year 

^  Washington  representative  after  he 

convicted  of  tax  evasion. 


says  he  Is  still  hopeful  for  a  reversal  of  hla 
conviction. 

In  tile  meantime,  he  has  filed  a  #9  mlllicxi 
damage  suit  against  North  American  charging 
he  was  wrongfully  discharged.  He  said  he 
won't  settle  the  suit  even  If  offered  $250,000 
to  $500,000. 

Black  said  he  wants  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  his  bctck  Federal  taxes,  plus  penalties 
and  Interest,  plus  payment  of  his  $40,000-a- 
year  salary  until  such  time  as  his  tax  evasion 
conviction  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
pliis  about  $500,000. 

Black  said  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
claims  he  owes  more  than  $450,000  In  back 
income  taxes.  He  said  this  includes  the  more 
than  $91,000  for  the  1957-59  period  involved 
in  the  tax  evasion  conviction,  and  more  than 
$360,000  for  the  years  from  1960  to  the 
present.  With  penalties  and  interest  the 
sum  could  total  $900,000  to  a  million. 

PROPER    RETURNS 

Black  said  he  filed  proper  tax  returns  for 
the  years  1960  through  1964.  but  did  not  pay 
his  taxes  for  those  years  because  he  did  not 
have  the  money.  He  said  he  made  some  small 
payments  in  each  of  the  years. 

He  insists  he  did  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  his  Federal  taxes  despite  the  fact  he  was 
reporting  more  than  $200,000  a  year  Income 
in  each  year,  was  living  in  a  $150,000  home 
in  the  exclusive  Spring  Valley  section  in 
Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  most  lavish 
entertainers  In  Washington. 

Black  says  he  Is  challenging  the  amount 
of  the  tax  claims  in  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  and 
is  optimistic  that  he  can  demonstrate  that 
all  of  his  expenses  were  proper  business  ex- 
penses. 

He  said  he  believes  the  court  will  have  to 
accept  "the  realities"  of  the  activities  of 
Washington  representatives  in  highly  com- 
petitive contract  situations. 

Black  says  he  has  lost  all  of  his  big  clients, 
but  he  still  operates  from  a  lavishly  furnished 
three-room  suite  In  the  Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel  In  Washington  and  still  lives  in  the 
large  Spring  Valley  home. 


APOIXO   CONTRACT 

Black  contends  that  he  delivered  the 
Apollo  '  ontract  of  about  1^.4  billion  to 
North  A  nerican  and  performed  other  valu- 
:^ble  ser  ices.  He  said  North  American  offi- 
cials "fc  lew  what  I  was  doing"  as  a  Wash- 
ington ;  epresentative,  but  fired  him  arbi- 
irarily  v  ithout  waiting  for  him  to  appeal  his 
tax  evas  on  conviction. 

The  a  >peal  went  to  the  VS.  appeals  court 
in  Wash  ngtom  about  6  months  ago  and  Black 


Taxes  on  the  Handicapped 


live  on  relief,  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same 
taxes  as  the  rest  of  men. 

To  do  simple  Justice  to  these  people,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  be  self-supporting, 
Representative  EncxNB  J.  Kxogh,  of  New 
York,  has  introduced  a  bUl  (HK.  424)  that 
would  help  them  in  two  ways:  (1)  it  would 
give  them  a  second  $600  personal  tax  exemp- 
tion; (2)  it  would  allow  them  to  deduct  from 
their  taxable  income  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  their  jobs.  Those  concessions  would 
cut  Uncle  Sam's  tax  revenues  a  relatively 
piddling  $40  million  a  year. 

A  bin  of  this  kind  does  not  need  a  great 
deal  of  study.  No  matter  how  busy  It  is,  and* 
how  understandably  eager  to  get  away  froni 
Washington,  Congress  ought  to  pause  long 
enough  to  give  Mary  Dee  and  John  Doe  the 
'  tax  break  they  deserve. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  edltorltd 
which  appeared  in  the  August  28,  1965, 
issue  of  America,  an  outstanding  Catho- 
lic publication: 

Taxes  on  the  Handicapped 

Call  them  Mary  Dee  and  John  Doe.  It 
doesn't  matter.  What  matters  is  that  there 
are  about  300,000  Mary  Dees  and  John  Does 
in  the  ooiintry,  and  Uncle  Sam  Isn't  giving 
them  a  fair  tax  shake. 

Mary  Dee  and  John  Doe  are  orthopedlcally 
handicapped  persons.  They  suffer  from  a 
50-percent-or-more  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of 
one  of  more  extremities.  Although  they 
have  been  rehabilitated  and  are  gainfully 
employed,  their  earning  capacity  Is  limited. 
Their  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  heav- 
ier than  those  of  other  people.  If  they  drive 
a  car,  they  must  have  hand  controls.  If  they 
live  in  an  apartment,  they  must  have  elevator 
service.  If  they  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  they 
must  have  them  custom  made  at  a  cost  of 
anywhere  from  $86  to  $175  a  pair.  Yet  Mary 
Dee  and  John  Doe,  who  could  sit  home  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia, 
after  ^  years  of  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain.  On  this  occasion,  we  wish  to 
extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Tuanku  Syed  Putra  ibni 
Almarhum  Syed  Hassan  Jamalullail;  and 
to  the  Malaysian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  His  Excellency  Dato  Ong 
Yoke  Lin. 

The  significance  of  this  act  of  inde- 
pendence cannot  be  overestimated,  for 
this  was  another  of  those  cases  where  the 
British  Government  recognized  the  in- 
alienable right  of  men  to  be  free  and 
Independent  and  permitted  a  further  dis- 
solution of  empire  within  a  structure  of 
law  and  order. 

What  the  British  have  been  doing  in 
the  years  since  1945  Is  indeed  a  tribute 
to  their  wisdom  and  dedication  to  orderly 
government.  As  the  British  Empire  dis- 
solved, the  British  did  not  leave  a  void  of 
governmental  Irresponslbihty  but  had  in 
the  decades  of  their  rule  prepared  a  polit- 
ical Intelligentsia  to  take  over  the  reins 
of  authority  when  once  they  departed. 

But  there  can  be  no  denying  that  this 
dissolution  of  empire,  tliough-  by  and 
large  orderly  and  within  a  framework  of 
law,  has  created  enormous  problems  for 
American  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
the  Par  East.  Prior  to  1945.  the  United 
States  could  always  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  a  certain  status  quo  in  the 
Par  East,  especially  In  those  areas  where 
the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  rule  pre- 
vailed. Our  only  serious  problems  in 
the  Par  East  were  created  by  the  Jap- 
anese who  sought  to  destroy  that  status 
quo. 

With  the  evolution  of  those  former  im- 
perial countries  into  an  independent  sta- 
tus, the  power  and  influence  of  Europe 
has  dissolved  In  the  Par  East,  and  thus 
we  have  had  to  face  the  reality  of  an 
enormous  power  vacuum  enveloping  the 
subcontinent  and  areas  In  the  Western 
Pacific.  The  great  problem  facing  us  to- 
day Is  the  necessity  of  creating  stable  and 
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reliable  states  in  that  area,  states  that 
find  their  best  Interest  served  In  a  closer 
association  with  the  United  States 
against  the  spreading  danger  of  Com- 
munist China. 

The  Federation  of  Malaysia  lies  In  one 
of  those  strategic  crossroads  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of 
American  foreign  policy  to  secure  the 
friendship  and  assist  In  maintaining  the 
Integrity  of  this  grouping  of  states.  Only 
recently  the  Federation  was  dealt  a  harsh 
blow  with  the  withdrawal  of  Singapore. 
Still,  It  Is  hoped  that  even  In  this  present 
internal  crisis  a  certain  harmony  of  In- 
terests can  be  created  that  will  mean  the 
continuing  strength  and  independence  of 
Malaysia. 

On  this  anniversary  commemorating 
the  creation  of  the  Federation  of  Ma- 
laysia, we  Americans  join  with  all  friends 
of  the  people  of  Malaysia  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  them.  We  all  share  In  a  conunon 
Interest,  and  thus  our  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions are  identical:  that  Malaysia  niay 
continue  to  prosper  in  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. 


The  Retirement  of  Hon. 
Eugene  M.  Zockert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  will  retire 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  this  month  after  41^2  years  of 
dedicated  service. 

Mr.  Zuckert  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  service  In  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  his  many  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill  who  are  acquainted  with  his  service 
extend  to  him  our  appreciation  for  his 
efforts  and  wish  him  well  In  his  i-etum 
to  private  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  In  the  Appendix  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
September  13  commenting  on  Mr. 
Zuckert's  retirement: 

Am  Force  Came  Through.  Zuckert  Says 
(By  Albert  Sehlstedt,  Jr.) 

Washington.  September  12. — The  Air  Force 
has  gone  through  a  traumatic  period  in  its 
life  and  emerged  a  healthier  organization,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  man  who  has  been  the 
civilian  head  of  the  service  longer  than  any- 
one else. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  who  will  retire  this 
month  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  after 
4>i  years  in  the  post,  looked  back  this  week 
on  his  time  in  the  Pentagon  and  concluded 
that  the  Air  Force  has  survived  quite  satis- 
factorily the  readjustment  of  the  last  5  years. 

Zuckert  explained  in  an  Interview  that  the 
Air  Force  had  been  "top  dog"  among  the  serv- 
ices in  the  19S0's  when  massive  retaliation 
with  the  big  bomb  played  such  a  large  role 
in  the  Nation's  defense  thinking. 

KENNEDY   AND    M'NAMARA 

Then  came  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  Zuckert  recalled,  and  with  them 
came  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  more  con- 


ventional facms  of  warfare  as  iwacticed  by 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

"This  was  a  traumatic  period  tor  the  Air 
Force,"  Zuckert  said,  referring  to  thoae  early 
days  of  the  Kennedy  administration  and  his 
own  arrival  at  tiie  Pentagon  as  Air  Force 
Secretary.  He  had  been  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  from  1947  to  1952. 

"VThen  I  came  back  here,"  he  said  of  his 
return  to  the  Defense  Department  in  1961, 
"my  presumptions  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Air  Force.  I  didn't  think  in  terms  of  con- 
ventional war." 

NEW    ACCENT    ON    TACTICAL    WAR 

But  the  change  was  already  underway. 
The  big  strategfic  bombers  were  still  in  the 
air  and  the  first  of  hundreds  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  were  being  deployed 
around  the  United  States. 

Yet  with  these  developments  there  was  a 
growing  emphasis  on  tactical  warfare — the 
closer-to-earth  business  of  fighting  with 
conventional  bombs  and  guns  in  limited 
areas  of  conflict. 

"The  Air  Force  now  has  gotten  into  the 
conventional -tactical  business  with  enthu- 
siasm," he  said.  "We  have  doubled  our  air- 
lift in  4  years,  and  we  will  double  it  again  in 
4  more  years  with  only  two-thirds  of  the 
planes  we  have  today." 

BIGGER  CARGO  PLANES 

He  referred  to  the  cargo  planes,  with  in- 
creased load-carrying  capacities  and  greater 
speeds,  that  fly  the  men  and  jequipment  to 
battlegrounds  and  regions  of  potential  dan- 
ger. 

Zuckert  noted,  too,  a  40-percent  increase  in 
the  Air  Force's  tactical  forces;  the  fighters 
and  fighter-bombers  of  relatively  short  range 
that  are  being  used  so  extensively  in  Vietnam. 

"On  the  strategic  side:  when  I  came  here 
they  had  six  missiles,"  he  said.  "Today, 
there  are  over  800.  So  wherever  you  look  the 
Air  Force  is  stronger." 

SOME    PREDATED    HIS   ARRIVAL 

He  made  it  clear  that  some  of  these  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  plans  for  the  buildup  of  an 
intercontinental  missile  force,  predated  the 
arrival  of  Zuckert  and  the  other  McNamara 
men.  But  that  fact  did  not  dilute  his  satis- 
faction with  the  present  state  of  Air  Force 
affairs. 

"The  thing  that  gives  me  the  most  heart." 
he  continued,  "is  that  we  are  much  more 
willing  to  question  our  own  concepts." 

He  cited  the  longstanding  contention  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Air  Force  about  ground 
su}>port  for  troops  in  battle — which  SMTrice 
could  best  airlift  the  equipment  and  weap- 
ons to  a  combat  area  in  the  most  effective 
way. 

HEAT  INSTEAD  OF  LIGHT 

The  argument  about  ground  support  gen- 
erated "so  much  heat  instead  of  light,"  he 
thought. 

"We  have  the  natural  feeling  that  our  ex- 
pertise is  better  than  anybody  else's,  but  we 
are  now  more  willing  to  question  our  own 
concepts,"  he  said. 

This  statement  led  to  the  Zuckert  obser- 
vation that  the  Air  Force  "is  much  more  se- 
cure than  in  19dl,"  as  well  as  more  respon- 
sive to  changes  in  national  policy. 

Despite  the  concentration  on  tactics,  the 
Air  Force  is  still  in  the  business  of  global 
war. 

And  the  service  has  maintained  its  ability 
to  manage  the  big  operating  organization 
that  is  required  for  thatStind  of  prepared- 
ness, he  said.  The  organization  is.  of  course, 
the  Strategic  Air  Cknninand. 

"SACs  operaticms  capabUity  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  I  have  ever  seen,"  he  added 
with  enthusiasm.  Tbls  capability  has  spread 
to  other  Air  Force  commands,  he  said. 

All  has  not  been  roses  in  the  Zuckert 
tenure,  however. 

He  mentioned  their  "two  greatest  frustra- 
tions."   They  have  been  the  Air  Force's  fail- 


ure to  tset  approval  for  an  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft  and  an  improved  manned 
Interceptor. 

WANTS  POLLOW-ON   TO   B-52 

The  strategic  aircraft  would  be,  if  the  Air 
Force  can  ever  convince  McNamara  of  the 
need,  a  follow-on  to  the  SACs  current  B-52 
bomber,  designed  more  than  a  decade  ago  to 
carry  bombs  at  subsonic  speeds  to  distant 
targets. 

With  advances  in  other  countries"  air  de- 
fense, the  Air  Force  is  looking  for  a  long- 
range  plane  of  very  great  speed  which,  per- 
haps, could  fire  strategic  missiles  at  targets 
from  relatively  far  off  and  perform  other 
tasks  that  only  men  in  a  flying  machine  cfin 
accomplish. 

The  improved  manned  Interceptor  would 
be  a  high-speed  plane  carrying  the  most  up- 
to-date  combination  of  radar,  missiles,  and 
electronic  equipment  to  blunt  the  attack  of 
enemy  bombers  enroute  to  the  United 
States. 

LESS    StJRE    OF    INTERCEPTOR 

•  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  mimncd 
strategic  plane  as  far  ahead  as  you  can  see." 
Zuckert  said,  but  he  seemed  less  certain 
about  the  improved  manned  Interceptor. 

His  opinion  on  the  subject  seemed  to  nar- 
row down  to  this:  There  are  so  many  uncer- 
tainties ahead  in  the  area  of  strategic  op- 
erations against  a  possible  enemy  that  the 
Air  Force  must  be  equipped  with  a  diversi- 
fied inventory  erf  missiles  and  manned  air- 
craft to  respond  to  a  number  of  contin- 
gencies. 

STRESS  ON  ATTACK  PLANE 

But  the  same  reasoning  does  not  ;  pp'.y  i-j 
the  improved  manned  interceptor,  simplv 
because  the  future  is  more  uncertain 

That  is  to  say,  it  would  seem  less  likely 
that  the  United  States  would  need  a  new  de- 
fensive plane  to  counter  a  bomber  attack 
than  It  would  need  a  new  attack  plane  to 
complement  its  strategic  missile  force. 

There  is,  however,  another  facet  of  air 
defense  that  interests  Zuckert  and  which. 
therefc««,  may  have  an  expanding  role  in  the 
future  plans  of  the  service. 

He  mentioned  the  problem  of  mobility  in 
regard  to  air  defense  and  brought  up  the  war 
in  Vietnam  where  all  the  complicated  parus 
of  an  integrated  air  defense  system,  such  as 
ground  radar,  computers,  and  other  devices, 
cannot  now  be  assembled  quickly. 

NEED  SEEN  IN   VIETNAM 

Yet  it  would  obviously  have  been  desiribie 
to  have  just  such  a  mobile,  quickly  assem- 
bled air  defense  system  earlier  this  year 
when  two  of  the  Air  Force's  high-perform- 
ance F-105's  were  shot  down  by  Communist 
MIG's  in  the  Vietnam  war.  * 

Perhaps  there  will  emerge  from  the  present 
Continental  Air  Defense  Establishment  a 
mobile,  worldwide  system  that  could  be  em- 
ployed quickly  in  any  trouble  spot.  Zuckert 
indicated. 

Turning  from  hardware  to  people,  the  Sec- 
retary spoke  highly  of  the  Air  Staff,  a  sort 
of  board  of  directors  of  the  Air  Force  con-.- 
pK)sed  of  some  of  the  ser\'ice's  key  generals 

TEIBUTE  TO  AIR  STAFF 

"I  don't  think  we  have  ever  had  a  beiter 
air  staff."  Zuckert  declared. 

He  also  praised  Gen.  John  P  McConnell 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  'He  is  a  real 
manager,"  Zuckert  said. 

Management  is  an  important  word  to 
Zuckert,  as  it  is  with  other  defense  officials. 
Management  is  the  long  suit  of  Robert 
McNsmiara. 

Zuckert  said  the  people  got  vhat  they 
asked  for  in  a  strong  Defense  Secretary,  and 
the  result  Is  better  management  down  the 
line. 

"We  learned  a  lot  from  the  people  on  the 
third  floor,"  he  lald.  The  Air  Force  execu- 
tive ofBoes  are  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
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it  been  like  working  with  Mc- 
„  these  years? 

bit  like  running  the  half  mile."" 
"Even  If  you  win,  it's  damned 
And  there's  the  range  of  the 
tdded  admiringly. 

day-to-day    (12  hoxirs  a  day) 

g  with  the  Defense  Secretaxy 

,  however,  Zuckert  implied, 
ire  no  fun  and  games  in  the  op- 
i,"  Zuckert  quipped.     "In  sur- 
a  sTirgeon." 
of  his  term  as  Air  Force  Secre- 
■t  said:  "This  has  been  the  most 
.  experience  of  my  life." 
53,  was  not  prepared  to  say  this 
the  next  experience  in  his  Ufe 

had  a  varied  career  in  and  out  of 


Owanka,  S.  Dak.,  in  which  he  expresses 
my  feeling  with  regard  to  the  confis- 
catory program  of  presenting  the  use  of 
billboards  akng  highways. 

His  letter  refers  to  the  right  of  the 
property  owner.  A  right  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  trying  to  conflscsate 
through  this  legislation.  It  is  something 
that  M«nbers  of  Congress  should  con- 
sider before  voting  to  pass  one  law  which 
applies  to  teeming  cities  and  wide  open 
spaces  in  the  same  paragraph. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

"In  regards  to  the  bills  being  presented  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  would  eliminate  out- 
door advertising  along  the  highways  In  all 
States: 

I  urge  you  to  get  in  there  and  see  that  such 
a  crazy  bill  as  that  never  gets  passed. 

In  the  flirst  place  I  believe  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional aa  it  would  be  eliminating  our 
income  that  we  get  from  sign  rentals.  Or  Ifl 
the  Government  going  to  pay  us  the  money? 

In  the  second  place  if  a  few  beauty  lovers 
can  teU  us  not  to  have  signs  on  our  property, 
they  may  soon  try  to  tell  us  what  color  to 
paint  OUT  homes,  or  to  move  oiu-  cattle  frocn 
along  the  highways  as  they  do  not  like  the 
looks  of  them. 

So  get  Ln  there  and  fight  to  see  that  no 
such  bill  Is  passed,  as  I  am  sure  going  to  flght 
to  keep  any  big  shots  from  coming  in  and  re- 
moving signs  from  my  property. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  help  you 
can  give  us. 

Federal  Government  and  New  Mexico: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Yict 


That  Vietnam  Dialog 


New  York  City  on  November  9, 

received  a  bachelor-of-€uts  degree 

in  1933  and  a  law  degree  4  years 

practiced   law.   specializing  as   a 
.   in   the   field   of   atomic  energy, 
ilso  an  attorney  for  the  Securities 
age  Commission. 

has  done  some  teaching  and  was 

dean    of    the    Harvard    Graduate 

Business  Administration,  where  he 

and   administered    the    first    ad- 

n  anagement  course. 

World  War   II   he  served   in  the 
was  assigned  to  the  office  of  the 
:  kaval  operations. 

r  Government  assignment  was  2»4 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
on. 
sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
24,  1961.  and  he  will  retire 
.  30  of  this  year. 

;cessor  is  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  37,  a 
who  has  been  director  of  defense 
ind  engineering  in  the  Defense  De- 
slnce  1961. 


Ja  luary 


I  illboards  Along  Highways 

E^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THfi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T/i  ursday.  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  I E31RY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived kletter  from  Elmer  Simon,  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OP   KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  gambling  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  As  a  result  of  the  ignorant 
partnership  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Federal  Government,  gambling 
is  illegal  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  thus  a 
lucrative  mob  revenue  source. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
New  Mexico  came  to  $38  million.  Il- 
legal gambling  was  more  extensive.  Tes- 
timony before  the  McClellan  committee 
puts  national  off -track  betting  at  $50 
billion  annually.  Other  testimony  pegs 
off-track  betting  at  40  percent  of  total 
national  illegal  gambling,  which  would 
then  total  $120  billion  a  year.  On  a  pop- 
ulation basis,  New  Mexico  would  ac- 
count for  $600  million  of  this.  While 
this  figure  is  probably  an  overallocation 
as  far  as  New  Mexico  is  concerned.  I  am 
sure  that  illegal  gambling  in  New  Mexico 
is  lining  the  coffers  of  the  underworld 
with  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  making 
New  Mexico  a  gambler's  fiesta  land. 

What  New  Mexico  needs  is  what  the 
Nation  needs — Government-run  gam- 
bling. A  national  lottery  and  a  series 
of  State  lotteries  would  divert  illegal 
gambling  moneys  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
rest  of  the  States,  and  make  them  work 
for  the  public  good  rather  than  mob 
enterprises. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
*  or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ZLLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  an  article  reprinted 
from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  June  23, 1965,  and  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  29,  as 
a  public  service,  in  paid  space,  by  the 
International  Latex  Oorp. 

This  editorial  was  an  honest  and  ra- 
tional answer  to  a  handful  of  college 
professors  in  this  country  who  became 
the  academic  critics  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  Vietnam. 
Its  title  was  "That  Vietnam  Dialog." 
What  I  found  to  be  of  great  interest 
also,  was  the  introduction  to  that  edi- 
torial which  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Spanel,  the  founder  and  chairman  of 
International  Latex  Corp..  who  has  been 
editorializing  in  paid  space  throughout 
the  free  world  for  more  than  25  years  on 
behalf  of  Western  unity  and  especially 
in  furtherance  of  sound  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France 
which  has  been  America's  oldest  ally. 

Mr.  Spanel  has  repeatedly  made  it 
clear  that  in  our  Communist-threatened 
planet  only  free-world  unity  is  the  hope 
for  averting  its  destruction  and  that  in 
this  ceaseless  quest  for  unity,  the  United 
States  and  France  must  play  leading 
roles  if  freedom  on  earth  is  to  survive 
and  flourish.  . 

fca  Mr.  Spanel's  introduction  he  not 
only  enlarges  on  America's  position  in 
Vietnam  which  the  Wadiington  Star  de- 
lineates, but  in  addition  thereto  he  sets 
the  historic  record  straight  on  the  Im- 
portant role  that  France  was  trying  to 
play  in  Indochina  against  Communist 
subversion  in  the  early  fifties. 

I  doubt  that  there  exists  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  a  private  company  or  a 
private  citizen  who  has  spent  so  much 
effort  and  money  on  behalf  of  free-world 
unity  and  sound  Franco-American  rela- 
tions as  have  the  International  Latex 
Corp.  and  its  founder,  Mr.  Spanel;  and  I 
am  confident  that  none  of  this  has  been 
lost  on  the  American  or  French  people. 
Here  is  the  paid  article  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  29: 
[From   the  Washington  Post  and   the  New 
York  Times,  June  29,  1965] 
(The  foUovrtng  editorial  from  the  influen- 
tial Washington  Star  merits,  in  ovu-  opinion. 
the  widest  possible  readership.     Yet  we  find 
ourselves    in   disagreement   with   the   state- 
ment which  reads:  "the  French  were  waging 
a  purely  colonial  war"  in  Algeria  and  Viet- 
nam. 

(It  wovild  have  been  much  closer  to  his- 
toric fact  to  have  stated  that  the  French 
were  fighting  and  dying  in  Algeria  and  In 
Indochina  also  against  communism,  as  they 
claimed,  and  not  "purely"  for  colonial  rea- 
sons. 

(That  the  Western  World  In  general,  and 
the  United  States  In  particular,  cynically 
chose  to  accept  the  tail,  but  not  the  head  of 
the  sanxe  French  coin,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  Americana  are  now  fighting  and 
dying  In  Vietnam. 


\ 


(It  is  no  mystery  what  the  "teach-in"  and 
"Bit-in"  stalwarts  were  doing  in  those  days, 
both  here  and  In  Burope.  They  were  pontifi- 
cating, often  bitterly,  as  now,  against  the 
elected  governments  of  France  and  its  mili- 
tary. 

(In  sum,  what  the  free  world  finally  lost, 
the  ravenous  Communist  colonial  empires 
gained.  It  is  a  certainty  the  Communists 
will  continue  clawing  for  more,  unless  and 
until  the  West  stops  them,  an  agonizing  task 
President  Johnson  has  undertaken  In  free- 
dom's cause  with  courage,  understanding, 
and  purpose.) 

A.  N.  Spanel, 
Founder  Chairman.  International  La- 
tex Corp. 

That  Vietnam  Dialog 
The  "Vietnam  dialog"  presented  by  CBS 
June  21  obviously  did  not  convert  any  of  the 
"professors"  to  the  administration's  point 
of  view.  Nevertheless,  tbe  show  served  a 
useful  purpose. 

It  demonstrated,  for  one  thing,  that  Mc- 
Gecrge  Bundy  is  indeed  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent on  the  debating  platform.  He  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  representatives 
of  the  "academic  community,"  singly  or  col- 
lectively. And  the  President's  aid  was  espe- 
cially effective  in  carving  up  Prof.  Hans 
Morgenthau.  who  is  generally  thought  of  as 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  academic  critics 
of  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

More  importantly,  it  demonstrated  that 
you  can't  beat  something  with  nothing.  In 
this  instance,  Bundy 's  something  was  a 
clearly  articulated  definition  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  and  program.  The  policy 
has  not  yet  achieved  the  desired  result.  But 
we  may  know  more  about  its  usefvilness  6 
months  from  now.  and  in  any  event  it  con- 
stitutes a  tangible,  affirmative  course  otf 
action  which  can  be  stated  in  terms  that  are 
understandable. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  position  of  the 
other  side  was  that  it  offered  nothing  which 
could  rationally  be  described  as  an  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  said  he  is  "opposed  to  our 
present  policy  in  Vietnam  on  moral,  military, 
political,  and  general  Intellectual  grounds" — 
an  interesting  rhetorical  exercise,  but  it 
means  little  or  nothing.  He  also  mentioned 
five  "alternatives"  to  our  present  pwllcy,  and 
said  he  favored  the  fifth.  What  Is  It?  "I 
think  our  aim  must  be  to  get  out  of  Vlfet- 
nam, '  he  said,  "but  to  get  out  of  It  with 
honor."  This  Is  an  alternative?  President 
Johnson  has  said  essentially  the  same  thing 
on  half  a  dozen  occasions. 

One  thing  more.  Mr.  Morgenthau  seemed 
to  take  as  his  model  the  French  withdrawal 
from  Algeria  and  Vietnam.  He  failed  to 
mention  that  in  each  case  the  Freflfeh  were 
waging  a  purely  colonial  war,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  honoring  treaty  com- 
mitments for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
South  Vietnam  maintain  Its  independence  in 
the  face  of  plain  aggression  by  the 
Communists. 

(Presented  as  a  public  service  by  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.) 


Columnist  Arthur  Hoppe's  Satire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
columnist,  Arthur  Hoppe,  has  produced 
two  additional  columns  of  his  entertain- 
ing satire  which  were  published  in  the 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  September  10 
and  S^tonber  14. 

His  remarks  follows : 

Yks,  Vibcinxa,  Thbie  Is  No  CIA 
( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

My  friend,  Mr.  Glenn  Dorenbush,  is  gravely 
concerned  by  the  last  official  message  to  come 
from  our  beleaguered  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

As  you  may  have  read,  the  CIA  announced 
it  was  abolishing  the  position  of  Assistant  to 
the  Dlrecor  for  Public  Affairs.     "The  CIA," 
an  unidentified  official  explained  to  the  press,/ 
"has  no  public  affairs." 

Naturally,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  tHe 
agency  since  that  moment.  And  it  is  widely 
suspected  In  Washington  that  this  was  the 
final  step  in  a  masterful  non-public-relatlons 
campaign  by  the  CIA  to  erase  Its  Image. 

Most  Insiders  believe  the  unprecedented 
decision  of  the  CIA  to  erase  its  image  was 
taken  ImmedUtely  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco.  As  they  reconstruct  It,  the  uniden- 
tified director  of  the  agency  called  In  one 
Mr.  Homer  T.  Pettlbone,  a  little-known  ca- 
reer public  affairs  officer. 

"Pettlbone,"  said  the  Director,  slapping 
him  on  the  back,  "there  are  thousands  of 
Government  press  agents  In  Washington, 
each  doing  his  utmost  to  make  the  name 
of  his  agency  a  household  word.  And  we 
have  chosen  you  for  the  historic  task  ahead 
because  your  record  shows  you  are  by  far 
and  away  the  most-inept." 

Encouraged,  Mi.  Pettlbone  set  to  work. 
His  first  move  was  to  alienate  as  many  re- 
porters as  possible.  This  he  did  by  cadging 
drinks,  scheduling  all  press  conferences  for 
7:30  a.m.,  and  calling  up  determinedly 
friendly  newsmen  to  read  them  the  com- 
plete text  of  a  speech  given  by  a  Junior 
agency  official  to  the  local  Lions  Club.  In 
no  time,  reporters  were  shunning  the  agency 
like  a  temperance  meeting. 

Success  crowned  success.  Mr.  Pettlbone 
developed  an  Ingenious  method  of  making 
carbon  copies  of  press  releases  with  the  car- 
bons In  backwards.  But  his  high  point  came 
when  he  distributed  8  by  11  glossy  photo- 
graphs of  "Miss  CIA"  to  every  editor  in  the 
country  and  none  was  published.  Primarily 
because  Miss  CIA  was  a  carefully  selected 
"Perfect  36"  (12-12-12). 

Only  once  was  the  smooth-running  ma- 
chine in  any  danger  of  breaking  down.  That 
was  when  a  lady  coliimnist  caUed  Mr.  Petti- 
bone  to  say  she  planned  to  write  a  six-part 
series  on  what  a  good  job  the  CIA  was  doing 
and  would  he  come  to  her  salon  to  hear  her 
tell  hlmj  why?  But  Mr.  Pettlbone  averted 
disaster  by  constantly  Interrupting  her  and 
even  suggested  at  one  point  that  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  a  1936  column.  Naturally. 
nothing  appeared. 

The  end  came  when  a  survey  showed  the 
CIA  hadnt  been  mentioned  once  in  the 
press  in  6  weeks.  The  jubilant  Director 
called  In  Mr.  Pettlbone.  gave  him  a  cigar, 
fired  him  and  caused,  as  we  bave  seen,  the 
final  announcement  to  be  Issued  that  the 
agency  now  had  "no  public  affairs. '  And 
who  can  grudge  the  CIA  a  little  boasting  in 
its  hour  of  triumph? 

Of  course,  I  could  see  why  my  friend.  Mr 
Dorenbush,  was  concerned.  What  if  our 
thousands  of  other  Government  agencies  see 
the  advantage  of  erasing  their  images?  Why. 
we  would  no  longer  be  told  dally  what  a  great 
job  our  Government  was  doing  for  us  Like 
in  Vietnam,  or  with  farm  surpluses,  or  new 
kinds  of  tax  forms.  So  I  could  understand 
how  worried  he  was  that  this  new  technique 
will  spread. 

"No."  said  Mr.  Dorenbush.  shaking  his 
head.     "I'm  worried  it  won't." 

Mr.  Johnson's  Bold  New  Image 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe)  ij^ 

We  can  all  take  heart.  President  Johnson 
iMVi  ahown  signs  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf 


In  his  relatlOQS  with  Congress.  With  luck. 
tbe  vital  balance  between  our  executive  and 
legislative  brancbss  can  yet  be  re«t<»-ed. 

The  turning  point,  ol  oourse,  was  Mr. 
Johnoon'B  recent  veto  oS  a  bill  requiring  him 
to  give  Congress  4  months  notice  before  clos- 
ing a  military  base.  Oh,  there  was  Bome 
talk  in  the  House  of  overriding  the  veto. 
But  as  my  friend.  Congressman  Phil  Bobton  , 
the  sage  California  Democrat,  said : 

"Personally,  I'm  glad  Mr.  Johnson  at  last 
got  up  the  gumption  to  veto  a  bill.  It 
shoiild  prove  to  all  these  harping  critics  that 
he's  not  either  a  rubberstamp  President." 

Fears  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  nothing  but  a 
weak,  rubberstamp  President  have  natural- 
ly been  mounting  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  year.  It  mattered  little 
what  oontroverslal  legislation  the  busy  and 
active  Congressmen  passed — medicare,  civil 
rights,  poverty — the  President  would  docilely 
sign  the  bUl,  without  hesitation,  without 
protest  and  without,  perhaps,  even  reading 
it. 

It  was  little  wonder  the  experts  all  came 
to  the  same  gloomy  conclusion — Congress 
had  the  President  in  Its  pocket. 

Many  reasons  have  been  put  forward  to 
account  for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs.  For 
one  thing,  Mr.  Johnson  \'lrtually  grew  up  on 
Capitol  HUl  and  there's  no  question  that 
his  old  cronies  there  know  every  nook  and 
corner  of  his  mind.  As  well  as  where  his 
bones  were  burled. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  the  White  House 
phone  doesn't  ring  and  a  sxirprlsed  President 
picks  it  up  to  hear  the  familiar  voice  of 
some  important  Congressman  saying.  "Come, 
let  us  reason  together."  There  follows  a 
stream  of  wheedling,  flattery,  threats  and 
cajolery — first  the  carrot  and  then  the 
stick — until  an  overwhelmed  President  yields 
supinely  to  this  clever  manipulation. 

Another  reason,  of  course,  is  Mr  John- 
son's personality.  Modesty,  generosity  una 
straightforwardness  may  be  admirable  as- 
sets in  life,  but  not  in  wheeling  and  dealing 
w^ith  Congressmen.  Moreover,  its  no  secret 
the  President  prefers  the  putting  green  to 
the  political  arena. 

A  shy.  introspective  man.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
more  akin  to  Marcel  Proust  than  Machiavelli. 
And  while  we  must  respect  the  innat*  de- 
cency that  makes  him  reluctant  to  soil  his 
hands  In  the  machinations  of  politics,  de- 
mocracy suffers  under  a  President  who 
though  a  great  moral  leader.  Is  no  politician 
For  all  political  scientists  agree  th.:: 
democracy  demands  a  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
And  when  a  rubberstamp  President  becomes 
the  tool  of  a  power-mad  Congress,  mefkly 
approving  every  bill  they  thrust  befo;-e 
him — as  has  clearly  been  the  case  this  pusi 
year — that  balance  is  sadly  out  of  whack 

So  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Johnson's  veto  of 
this  admittedly  minor  bill  is  a  straw  in  the 
wind.  Maybe  he's  finally  getting  his  dander 
up.  Perhaps  he's  now  gotten  a  taste  oJ 
presidential  perogatives.  Let  us  pray  the 
office  will  turn  the  man  into  the  kind  oi 
fighting-mad,  ask-no-quarter.  give-em-hell 
type  of  President  we  need  to  restore  the  \it3l 
balance  of  power.     Like  Mr    Eisenhower 


FoandatioD  Stone  of  Our  Republic 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Fri- 
day September  17.  marks  the  178th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  t]  e  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Cons  iitutional  Convention. 

This  i  igenious  document  has  per- 
mitted 01  ir  country  to  grow  and  prosper 
by  settin  :  down  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment an<  binding  laws  not  subject  to  the 
quick  w  limsy  of  tyraimical  demagogs. 
It  is  a  d<  icument  that  limits  and  clearly 
delineates  specific  powers  that  the  Na- 
tional or  State  Government  may  impose 
upon  cit  zens,  and  reserves  to  the  people 
themselv  ss  essential  rights  and  liberties 
not  subj  !Ct  to  any  political  power. 

Our  C(  institution  has  endured  remark- 
ably wel  through  all  these  years  and 
through  he  fantastic  changes  wrought  in 
America  since  its  creation.  At  times, 
however  it  has  seemed  to  some  of  us 
that  its  reservations  and  limitations  on 
government  have  been  overlooked — as, 
for  exan  pie,  over  the  question  of  the  ap- 
portion!] lent  of  State  legislatures. 

So  I  a  n  pleased  to  join  in  recognizing 
Constitu  ;ion  Week  which  begins  Septem- 
ber 17.  ;  h(«)e  that  many  Americans  will 
take  th(  time  to  read  through  this  in- 
spiring (  ocument  again,  in  order  that  we 
may  mo  -e  clearly  comprehend  the  great 
heritage  of  individual  freedoms  be- 
queathe 1  to  us  by  it,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  pre  ^rve  these  freedoms  for  all  gen- 
erations to  come. 


Greatest  Resouuce  or  All 
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Real  Alabama— Part  LVIII 


E3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

rtON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tf  ursday.  September  16.  1965 

EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

_^ a  recent  Grovernment  report 

daows  tJiat  over  a  period  of  the  past  25 
years  A  abama  has  led  the  Nation  in  rate 
of  growth  in  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment. 

I  inciide  in  my  remarks  a  newspaper 
editorlfil  from  the  Mobile  Press  of  Sep 


tember 


J,  1965,  commenting  on  this  fact: 
Whe  JON  Alabama  Leads  the  Nation 

The  hsalthy  condition  of  Alabeuna'a  econ- 
omy Is  spectacularly  Illustrated  In  a  U.S. 
Labor  Espartment  report  that  the  State  led 
the  enti  re  Nation  In  rate  of  growth  In  non- 
agncult  iral  employment. 

The  r<  port  a&ys  that  between  1939  and  1964. 
nonagrt  :\iltxiral  employment  In  the  State 
went  ui  by  107  percent  compared  to  a  na- 
tional ri  je  of  89.9  percent. 

At  prjsent,  this  State  has  about  868,000 
nonfam  workers,  ranking  8th  in  the 
South  a  ad  23d  In  the  Nation. 

In  thj  14-year  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port, a'  erage  earnings  of  Alabama  factory 
wor Iters  have  grown  steadily — from  $43.34  per 
week  in  1949  to  $88.97  in  1964. 

This  bit  of  Information  should  lift  the 
spirits  >f  Alabomians  as  the  summer  gives 
way  to  fall.  The  picture  is  especially  good, 
since  tl  e  stage  now  seems  set  for  even  more 
econom  c  growth  for  Alabama. 

Purt  ler  comments  on  Alabama's  labor 
and  en  ployment  situation  both  now  and 
including  prospects  for  the  future  were 
presen  ed  in  an  article  in  the  Birming- 
ham lews  August  22,  1965.  I  include 
that  ai  tide  also  and  recommend  it  in  the 
genera  interest. 


Primary  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  a  Na- 
tion, State,  or  conununity  fits  together  the 
mosaic  to  show  a  distinct  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic stability  is  the  vital  segment- 
people. 

They  must  be  intelligent  and  industrious. 
In  this,  Alabama  can  boast  of  its  greatest 
wealth. 

A  continuing  trend  from  an  tigricultural 
to  an  Industrial  economy  is  not  expected  to 
run  its  major  course  in  the  State  for  another 
decade  and  a  half.  But  however  long  this 
shift  from  rural  to  urban  living  continues, 
industry  can  reach  out  and  draw  from  Ala- 
bama's great  reservoir  of  skilled  and  train- 
able lalx>r  is  every  section  of  the  State. 

Of  the  State's  approximately  S'/i  million 
citizens,  aix>ut  99  percent  are  native  born. 
Whether  they  come  from  rural  or  urban 
areas,  industry  has  found  them  to  be  well 
above  average  in  Intelligence,  high  in  adapt- 
abUity  and  willingness  to  learn  new  skills, 
productive  and  loyal. 

Prevailing  wage  scales  in  Alabama,  as  a 
whole,  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  some 
other  areas,  but  the  greatest  savings  to  in- 
dustry comes  from  the  high  productivity  of 
native  workers. 

Of  particular  concern  to  industry  wher- 
ever it  may  be  is  the  climate  of  labor-man- 
agement relations.     In  this,  Alabama  labor 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  reasonable  partner, 
willing  to  sit  at  the  bargaining  table  where 
labor    unions    enter    the    picture.     In    non- 
union areas,  amicable  relations  stand  high. 
There  has  been  a  very  low  Incidence  of 
wheels-Blowing      labor      disputes.     WUdcat 
stoppages     almost     have     become     museum 
pieces   on  the   industrial  scene.     The   over- 
whelming trend  has  been  toward  reasonable- 
ness at  the  wage  and  fringe  benefits  level. 
When    labor    disputes    occasionally   occur 
the  State  department  of  labor  willingly  of- 
fers  its   services   as   conciliator,   but    at   all 
times  exercises  the  light  touch,  much  pre- 
ferring  voluntary   settlement  between  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

Major  result  in  the  labor-management 
area  during  Alabama's  gieat  industrial 
growth  has  been  a  distinct  trend  away  from, 
rather  than  toward,  production  and  payroll- 
depleting  disputes.  The  fact  that  many  of 
the  State's  major  industries  operate  outside 
the  field  of  organized  labor  attests  to  the 
standards  of  fair-dealing  Industry. 

Alabama's  general  contractors  emphasize 
that  they  have   not  had  a  strike  by  labor 

since  1957. 

Few  States  in  the  Nation  can  match  this 
record  says  Leon  Goddard,  president,  Ala- 
bama chapter.  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors of  America.  ,    ^  ,  ^ 

"AGO  is  proud  that  It  has  had  long  and 
amicable  relations  with  the  organized  build- 
ing crafts  in  Alabama,"  he  affirms. 

Investment  by  Industry  on  a  per  employee 
basis  often  ranges  into  the  thousands  of 
doUars.  dictates  efficient  screening  of  pros- 
pective personnel.  In  this  stUl  another  State 
service the  department  of  indvistrlal  rela- 
tions, among  its  several  other  functions, 
does  a  highly  able  Job. 

The  department's  statewide  employment 
service,  a  closely  knit  system  of  35  local 
offices.  Isn't  Just  a  Job  finder,  but  makes  a 
special  effort  to  fit  the  man  or  woman  to  the 
Job.  This  saves  employee-seeking  Industry 
much  money,  helps  reduce  Job  training  con- 
siderably. ^    ^     ^  ,, 

How  does  modem  Industry  feel  about  Ala- 
bama labor.  Here  are  reports  from  two  of 
the  State's  newer  industries,  located  In 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  State  and 
demanding  entirely  different  skills. 

One  l8  the  Huyck  Felt  Co.  division  of  F. 
C.  Huyck  Corp.,  papermakers'  felt  manufac- 
turers who  operates  at  Allceville.  Plant  Man- 
ager C.  W.  LaDow  points  out  that  there  la 
no  other  such  facility  In  Alabama,  only  a 
few  in  the  entire  South.  The  papermakers' 
felt  Industry  requires  certain  precise  skills. 


"We  have  had  excellent  experience  with 
the  way  people  of  Alabama  have  picked  up 
completely  strange  skills."  says  LaDow.  '"We 
have  found  these  workers  to  have  good  pro- 
ductivity after  learning." 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  at  Decatur, 
nationally  known  Prestollte  Co.  maintains 
a  facility  for  manufacture  of  spark  plugs, 
voltage  regulators,  and  other  equipment  for  - 
the  automotive  Industry.  A  full-scale  train- 
ing program  was  started,  with  labor  recruited 
from  the  Decatur  area. 

"We  found  the  people  ready,  willing,  and 
eager  to  do  the  job  expected."  reports  J.  P. 
Gate,  plant  manager.  "We  had  to  start  our 
training  with  the  basic  fundamentals  and 
we're  still  on  the  learning  curve  today. 

"The  rate  of  productivity  of  these  Ala- 
bama workers  has  met  our  desired  goals. 
We're  on  the  upswing  in  our  efficiency  pro- 
gram and  we  expect  an  even  higher  rate  of 
productivity  before  our  training  program  is 
completed." 

Under  the  State's  recently  accelerated 
trade  school  program,  a  still  greater  supply 
of  skilled  people  will  join  the  Alabama  labor 
market.  A  growing  labor  force  will  be- 
come even  more  employable  ajid  new  indus- 
try win  be  a  principal  beneficiary. 


Mail  Service  Getting  Worse  Instead  of 
Better 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  three  excellent  editorials  ap- 
pearing recently  in  South  Dakota  news- 
papers, pointing  out  the  deplorable  mail 
situation,  which  is  getting  worse,  Instead 
of  better.  I  wish  to  call  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because 
it  is  the  same  thing  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

My  files  are  replete  with  similar  com- 
plaints and  to  date  I  have  bombarded 
the  Post  Office  Department  with  letters 
from  irate  citizens,  pointing  out  that  the 
time  for  experimenting  •with  this  so- 
called  progressive  postal  service  has  ex- 
pired and  that  the  postal  department 
must  perfect  their  new  system  immedi- 
ately, or  return  to  the  old  plan.  How- 
ever, to  date  no  action  has  been  takea 
The  Department  has  not  come  up  with 
any  plan  for  improved  service.  The  old 
slogan  that  the  mail  must  go  through, 
come  hail,  wind  or  high  water  has  gone 
by  the  wayside,  along  with  so  many  of 
these  so-called  progressive  programs  of 
the  Great  Society.  Of  late,  I  find  I  am 
fearing  more  for  the  future  of  not  only 
rural  America,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  All  I  can  do  is  still  hope  for  the 
best. 

The  editorials  from  the  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak..  Dally  Journal,  the  Highmore,  S. 
Dak.,  Herald,  and  the  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.. 
Republic,  respectively,  are  as  follows: 
Where  Dobs  Mail  Rest? 

Millions  of  Americana  affix  the  proper 
amount  of  postage  on  envelopes  every  day 
with  the  assumption  that  the  mail  will  be 
delivered  come  hall,  wind,  dark  of  night,  or 
absence  of  a  ZIP  code  number. 


Despite  all  the  modernization  and  modifl- 
cstlons  for  the  postal  service  Intemted  to  ex- 
pedite delivery,  the  opposite  seems  to  show 
f^a  goodly  number  of  Americans  who  cant 
understand  why. 

The  employees  will  gladly  search  for  maU 
on  request  but  letters  and  Important  mes- 
lages  of  all  sorts  seem  to  sit  in  sorting  sta- 
tions or  large  trucks  which  quit  running  on 
Washington  time.' 

The  much-publicized  advances  designed  to 
get  more  maU  to  more  people  at  less  cost 
eeem  to  have  bogged  down — not  only  in 
South  Dakota  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

Local  postmasters  agree  anonymously  that 
the  new  plans  haven't  worked.  It  is  pos- 
sibie  in  this  Nation  to  write  to  the  Post- 
master General  if  you  buy  a  nickel  stamp. 
p»haps  that  Is  the  first  method  of  im- 
proving rather  than  Impeding  mall  service. 
Letters  could  be  addressed  to  President  John- 
son on  the  problem  Just  to  switch  attention 
from  Vietnam  and  poverty  to  those  who  wish 
better  service  for  increased  prices.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  views  expressed  by  other 
South  Dakota   editors   on   this   page. 

[Prom  the  Highmore  (S.  Dak.)  Herald) 
Postal  Service  Lost 
For  a  measly  $381.04  annual  savings,  the 
U.S.  Poet  Office  has  deemed  it  necessary  to 
curtail  the  i>o8tal  service  of  people  In  High- 
more  and  Hyde  County.  We  don't  think  the 
patrons  of  the  post  office  should  stand  for  it 
for  one  solitary  minute. 

An  official  directive  from  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  will  now  cut  out  all  Sun- 
day service  in  Highmore.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  of  July  17,  the  majority  of  mall  deposited 
In  the  local  post  office  after  5:30  p.m.  on 
Saturday  will  lay  here  for  47  hours,  or  imtU 
Monday  afternoon  at  4:30  pjn.  until  it  is 
processed  tuid  mailed.  This  is  Just  one  more 
ridiculous  procedure  of  the  present  admin- 
istration's policies  on  what  they  term  "im- 
proving the  mail  service  In  the  United 
States." 

The  local  post  office  and  its  employees  have 
always  provided  adeqtiate  service  to  local 
patrons.  One  employee  has  worked  4  hours 
on  S\mday  to  distribute  mall  for  local  avail- 
ability. Under  the  new  orders,  this  accom- 
modation win  be  terminated. 

According  to  the  official  directive,  the  new 
program  will  realize  a  savings  of  $381.04  an- 
nually. How  completely  ridiculous  can  jrou 
get? 

Mail  will  be  moved  on  Sunday  as  far  west 
as  Miller.  Highmore  will  be  left  out,  even 
despite  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  business 
between  the  Highmore  and  Miller  post  offices 
is  quite  comparable. 

Recently,  Senator  Karl  Mundt  criticized 
the  new  postal  service  program  as  favoring 
the  big  city  areas  and  leaving  out  considera- 
tion for  smaller  communities.  How  right  he 
was.  If  at  any  time  taxpayers  should  write, 
wire,  and  telephone  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  for  action  on  these  deplorable  con- 
ditions, it  should  be  now.  And  if  the  people 
of  Highmore  and  Hyde  County  will  realize 
the  inequitable  treatment  they  are  now  re- 
ceding, they  will  make  their  contacts  to 
Washington  starting  right  now. 

Maybe  the  rural  areas  of  this  country  have 
been  kicked  around  Just  about  long  enough. 
The  way  they  throw  money  around  In  Wash- 
ington, if  the  Postmaster  General  feels  this 
annual  $381.04  will  break  his  Department, 
possibly  we  could  find  ways  of  raising  this 
amount  each  year  to  subsidize  the  proi>er 
mail  service  this  community  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 


But  tbe  card  did  arrive  in  good  condition 
and  the  lady  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  In  transit,  so  there  was  probably  lit- 
tle reason  to  complaAn. 

Blany  people,  however,  do  expect  maU  at  a 
certain  time,  often  very  Important  mail.  And 
^K^en  It  arrives  late  or  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion. It  causes  real  problems. 

The  problems  with  mall  service  In  South 
Dakota  seldom  originate  in  New  Ytwk.  Gen- 
erally the  more  annoying  problems  with  mall 
are  between  distribution  centers  in  the  State 
and  smaller  communities. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  it  appears,  in 
Its  drive  to  match  expenditures  with  reve- 
nues, has  concluded  that  some  services  in 
smaller  communities  must  be  curtailed.  The 
result  Is  that  mail  transit  to  these  communi- 
ties has  been  slowed  down.  In  fact,  mail 
service  between  major  cities  of  the  State  is 
not  what  It  used  to  be,  either. 

Ironically,  the  harder  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment tries  to  improve  service,  the  more 
erratic  the  service  becomes.  Each  change 
seems  to  be  more  confusing  and  less  desir- 
able. 

The  strange  case  of  the  Mitchell  post  card 
Is  a  1-ln-lO-mllllon  goof.  But  the  day-to-day 
problems  created  by  the  present  mall  service 
are  no  Joke.  This  service  has  been  In  effect 
long  enough  to  prove  Itself,  to  find  out  If  It 
would  really  work,  but  the  problems  are  still 
with  us.  It  Is  now  time  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  take  a  good  look  at  its  mall 
service  in  South  Dakota. 


Washington  Report 


IFrom  the  Mitchell   (S.  Dak.)   Republic] 
Time  To  Review 

The  lady  in  Mitchell  whose  post  card  from 
New  York  was  8  years  and  13  days  in  the 
mails  would,  we  suspect,  have  legitimate 
grounds  for  a  complaint,  if  she  wished  to 
lodge  one. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAAIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  July 

26,  1965: 

Washington    Report 

(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

DOUBLE    THE    MONET.    DOUBLE    THE    MESS 

The  House  last  week  followed  the  rules  of 
the  Great  Society  game  to  the  letter.  If  a 
program  does  not  succeed.  Increase  the  i^>- 
propriatlon,  give  more  authority  to  the  same 
people  who  Initiated  the  failure,  and  take 
away  more  of  the  rights  of  those  who  alone 
may  be  able  to  make  the  program  work. 
The  vote  was  on  H  Jl.  8283.  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  bill  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture for  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  $18  bil- 
lion. For  fiscal  1965,  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
the  law  authorized  $947.5  million. 

For  the  past  year  the  newspapers  have  been 
filled  with  criticism  of  the  program  and  the 
debate  on  the  bill  reemphasized  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  failure  to  meet  its  announced 
objective  of  helping  the  poor.  Most  of  the 
money  In  the  first  jrear  of  operation  was 
spent  on  setting  up  offices  and  paying  out 
ridiculously  high  salaries  for  top  positions. 
In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  there 
are  65  supergrade  employees  who  are  paid  up 
to  $24,500  a  year,  or  1  supergrade  employee 
for  every  18  employees  in  the  alleged  pxjverty 
setup. 

In  the  few  cities  where  poverty  offices  have 
been  esteblished,  little  if  any  of  the  money 
has  been  spent  on  helping  the  poor.  Rather, 
local  poverty  offices  read  like  a  list  of  Demo- 


crat Party  officials  and  W(x-ker8  and  most  of 
the  money  has  been  used  up  In  salaries. 
states  rights  abandoned 
One  of  the  most  serious  changes  In  the 
poverty  blU  Is  elimination  of  tbe  right  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  to  veto  a  project.  As 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  Director  of 
the  poverty  program  will  be  the  sole  author- 
ity on  which  projects  wlU  be  undertaken. 
He  now  has  the  authority  to  veto  a  Gover- 
nor's veto  of  a  project  even  though  the  Gov- 
ernor may  not  feel  the  project  U  In  the  best 
Interest  of  his  State.  This  highly  contro- 
versial change,  and  one  which  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  erasing  the  States  as  sovereign 
components  of  a  union  of  States,  passed  the 
House  by  only  five  votes.  Many  southern 
Members  who  speak  out  loudly  for  States 
rights  at  home,  ducked  the  issue  by  not 
bemg  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the 
teller  vote  was  taken  on  the  Republican 
States  rights  bUl.  Some  southern  Demo- 
crats voted  against  the  States  rights. 

AMEfn>M£NTS    BATTED     DOWN 

To  show  how  ruthlessly  the  Johnson  ma- 
jority in  the  House  overrides  opposition  in 
any  form,  I  cite  two  amendments  which  were 
bated  down.  One.  offered  by  Congressman 
John  Buchanan,  of  Birmingham,  tried  to 
protect  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  by  forbidding  the  use  of 
poverty  funds  to  churches.  Congressman 
Buchanan,  a  minister  In  the  Baptist  Church, 
is  deeply  concerned  about  this  matter,  but 
opposition  to  his  amendment  was  led  by 
Democrat  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  another 
Baptist  minister,  and  the  majority  of  the 
House  followed  Powell  rattier  than  Bu- 
chanan. The  second  amendment  which  the 
liljeral  majority  defeated  simply  provided 
that  anyone  seeking  aid  from  the  American 
taxpayers  through  the  poverty  program 
should  take  an  oath  that  he  is  not  a  Com- 
munist seeking  to  overthrow  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Like  all  the  other  Great  Society  billE.  which 
are  slowly  taking  away  frwn  the  people  the 
right  to  govern  themselves,  the  poverty  bill 
passed  the  House  with  the  usual  lopsided 
majority  of  liberals  shouting  down  every  at- 
tempt to  Improve  the  biU  or  to  remove  some 
of  its  most  objectionable  provisions.  I  voted 
to  preserve  the  Governor's  veto  power  and 
then  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

MILITART  PAT  RAISE 

I  was  proud  to  support  and  vote  for  a  pay 
raise  for  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
has  long  been  my  conviction  that  we  must 
improve  the  skills  of  our  mUltary  branches 
by  playing  those  we  ask  to  serve  enough  to 
attract  career  people.  In  the  space  age.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  highly  skilled,  hlghly 
trained,  and  competent  military  personnel. 
We  need  to  create  a  professional  military 
force  and  this  means  we  must  encourage 
those  interested  in  a  military  career  to  stay. 
The  pay  scale  for  those  in  the  Armed  Forces 
has  been  disgraceful.  The  Presidents  pro- 
posal did  little  for  the  military  and  was 
merely  a  t<*en  gesttu*.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  presented  a  pay 
scale  which  would  bring  military  pay  up  to  a 
level  where  it  compares  favorably  with  ci- 
vilian salaries.  The  House  a^jproved  the 
committee  recommendation  and  I  am  hope- 
ful the  Senate  will  go  along  and.  at  long 
last,  our  military  personnel  will  begin  to  be 
treated  as  they  should. 

VIETNAM   IS  SERIOUS  BUSINESS 

In  a  meeting  with  Secretary  of  State  De..n 
Rtisk  and  other  Government  officials,  I  was 
told  last  week  otu-  situation  in  Vietnam  is 
rapidly  deteriorating.  The  time  has  come  i-o 
quit  playing  politics  with  the  lives  of  young 
Americans.  The  Important  Issue  in  Vietnam 
is  to  stop  Communist  aggression  and  to  win 
the  war.  The  time  has  come  for  the  politi- 
cians to  turn  the  running  of  the  war  over  to 
the  military  so  that  we  may  begin  to  fight  to 
win  Instead  of  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
lose  gracefully. 
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E^jTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H(tN.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NKW    TOBK 

IN  TH«  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday.  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  IIURPHT  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Dugan,  a  close 
friend-o  '  many  members  of  this  and  the 
past  adj  ainistration.  died  in  the  prime 
of  his  south  shortly  after  winning  his 
first  put  ic  office. 
Mr.  l^peaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
in  the  Record,  I  include  an 
Hjt  Joseph  O.  Denson.  Chief  Dep- 
Marshal.  Eastern  District  of 
k,  which  appeared  in  the  maga- 
VaJ)r,  the  official  police  review: 

: — A  Mak  To   Be  Remembered 
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Thomu  M.  DngaB 


O.  Denson.   Chief   Deputy   U.S. 
.  Eastern  District  of  New  York) 

Ls  an  old  saying  that  you  can  ac- 

Jvidge  a   man   by   his   friends.     In 

of  Thomas  M.  Dugan,  those  of  us 

him  considered  it  both  an  honor 

to  feel  that  we  were  among 

were  considered  his  friends.    And 

as  yet  over  the  shock  of  his  sud- 

only  10  days  after  his  election  as 

Nassau    Coxmty,    NY.      Tell    me. 

you  find  In  this  day  and  age  a  man 

for  an  oflOce  after  making  a  promise 

It?     And  It  was  a  post  that  paid 

a  year.     That  one  deed  alone 

you  an  Insight  Into  his  integrity. 

graduated  from  American  Unlver- 

^ashington  In  1950  after  attending 

College  for  1  year.     He  be- 

^ederal  narcotics  agent  In  1951,  serv- 

In  that  capacity.     His  work  was 

that  he  received  four  Treas- 

awards    for    outstanding 

All  of  IIS  were  impressed  by 

to  his  work.    We  set  up  as  the 

the  one  who  gives  of  himself  wlth- 

to  working  for  the  public   good. 

such  a  man  appears  on  the  horizon 

sets  an  example  for  those 

with  him. 

he  had  the  talent  to  be  a  public 

i  nd  that  was  the  secret  of  his  suc- 

superlors  knew  that  it  was  almost 

that  he  rise  to  higher  positions. 

to  1960,  Thomas  M.  Dugan  worked 

chief  investigator  for  the  "Little 

mmlssion"  the  State  commission 

the  governmental  opera- 
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Inv  istigated 

N^ew  York  City      He  then  served  a 

d  ;puty  chief  Investigator  for  the  New 

Wa  ;erfront  Commission.    And  in  1961, 

1  TSiS    named    U.S.    Marshal    for    the 

District  of  New  York  by  President 

He  was  then  34  years  of  age  and 

of  the  91  marshals  named  by 

:>resldent. 

becoming  more  and  more  apparent 

talents  and  capacity  for  hard  sus- 

were  making  him  the  kind  of 

could  tackle  almost  any  task  and 

through  to  succesafiU  completion. 

as  no  great  stuprlse  to  those  of 

mew  him  when  he  resigned  from 

post  to  become  Inspector  general 

^eace   Corps.     And    then   came   the 

opf ortunlty  for  him  to  run  as  sheriff 

unusual  platform  to  abolish  his 


your  gest 


work 
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a  member  of  the  International  As- 

of  Chiefs  of  Police.    An  award  from 

Natlo  lal  Police  Officers  Association,  which 

in    1961,   has   been   placed    In   the 

of  Fame.    His  was  the  bright  star 


that  was  going  places.  And  then  so  suddenly 
and  tragically  the  light  was  snuffed  out. 
How  doaa  one  honor  the  memory  of  such 
a  man?  Perhaps  only  In  the  way  that  we 
feel  he  would  have  liked  It :  Those  ot  us  who 
are  In  public  service  to  rededlcate  oiirselves 
so  that  we  may  do  our  best  to  uphold  the 
trust  given  us  and  always  work  for  the 
public  good. 


Hon.  Richardson  Dilworth 


Fruitful  25  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
distinguished  citizen  of  New  Jersey  and 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  wiU  be  the 
gtiest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on 
Saturday  night,  September  18,  in  Long 
Branch,  N.J.,  where  the  host  of  friends 
of  the  Honorable  Paul  Kiernan,  Sr.,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  real 
appreciation  and  affection  for  him.  Mr. 
Kieman's  many  friends  have  good  rea- 
sons for  their  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
affection  which  were  expressed  in  the 
excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 9,  1965,  edition  of  the  Freehold 
Transcript,  a  leading  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  third  district  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  permission  to  quote  the 
editorial,  as  follows: 

Fruitful  25  Years 

Paul  Kiernan,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Tax  Board,  Democratic  State 
Committeeman,  and  former  mayor  of  Long 
Branch,  will  be  honored  next  week  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  for  his  25  years  of  public 
service.  We  wish  to  be  on  the  list  of  well- 
wishers  who  appreciate  what  the  colorful 
politician  and  popular  orator  has  done  for 
the  county  and  for  the  enlivening  of  our  two- 
party  system  in  Monmouth. 

While  an  undisputed  leader  of  his  party 
which  for  almost  3  decades  here  lingered  in 
obscurity  and  was  kept  alive  for  a  period  of 
time  solely  by  Mr.  Kieman's  inimitable 
rhetoric,  the  State  committeeman  through 
hijs  tact  and  personal  charm  was  able  to 
maintain  friendly  relationship  with  Republi- 
can officials.  They  consider  him  a  friend  and 
distinguished  opponent  and  despite  the  \i0 
coming  election  in  which  Mr.  Kiernan  is  a 
candidate  for  sheriff  will  be  part  of  the 
celebration. 

As  mayor  of  Long  Branch  and  especially 
as  president  of  the  tax  board,  Mr.  Kiernan 
has  demonstrated  his  understanding  of  every- 
day problems  and  his  compassion  for  the 
small  man.  The  lean  white-haired  public 
servant,  who  looks  like  a  senator  in  a  Holly- 
wood movie,  never  refused  help  to  anyone  and 
never  has  placed  his  party  over  and  above  his 
country. 

Paul  Kiernan  is  perhaps  from  the  old 
school  of  politicians  who  knew  how  to  arouse 
the  crowd  without  injecting  too  much  philos- 
ophy in  their  speeches,  and  yet,  he  remained 
abreast  of  modem  times  as  far  as  hiunan 
needs  are  concerned. 

Last  year  when  the  Democrats  here  almost 
swept  the  county  he  experienced  his  greatest 
triumph  despite  the  fact  that  the  only  de- 
feated Democrat  was  his  own  son,  Paul,  Jr. 

We  wish  Mr.  Kiernan  well  In  any  Job  he 
plans  to  undertake. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PEHNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  extremely  fortunate  in  the  ap- 
pointment, by  Mayor  James  Tate,  of 
former  Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth,  as 
temporary  chairman  of  the  new  school 
board.  The  choice  is  an  excellent  one, 
therefore  I  applaud  the  mayor  for  his 
selection  and  Mr.  Dilworth  for  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that 
Richardson  Dilworth  is  controversial. 
The  fact  is  that  this  means  he  has  the 
courage  to  state  his  views  frankly  even 
though  they  are  at  odds  with  those  of 
many  other  people  in  the  community. 

It  is  also  said  that  he  is  impulsive, 
which  means  that  his  actions  have 
served  as  catalysts,  thereby  forcing  the 
satisfactory  resolution  of  many  pressing 
local  problems. 

It  should  be  no  different  in  the  role 
and  function  Richardson  Dilwoith  is 
now  undertaking.  His  is  the  kind  of 
activist,  creative  leadership  which  re- 
flects the  only  valid  meaning  of  the  label 
"leader."  It  Is  the  type  which  we  in 
Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere,  need  as  much 
in  education  as  in  anything  else  and 
perhaps  more. 

On  the  basis  of  his  past  record  and  his 
present  capabilities,  I  am  convinced  that 
Richardson  Dilworth  will  continue  the 
dynamic,  progressive  course  which  he 
has  pursued  all  his  life.  With  respect  to 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  this  will  mean  improve- 
ment of  the  opportunities  and  the  qual- 
ity of  education  through  better  policy 
decisions  and  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Philadelphia  remembei^ 
and  appreciates  Richardson  Dilworth 
first  because  he,  along  with  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  and  others,  was  instru- 
mental In  rescuing  our  city  from  the 
strangling  domination  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Because  of  Dilworth,  Clark  and 
others,  Philadelphia  Is  no  longer  a  pro- 
vincial, stagnant,  corruptly  governed 
city.  Instead,  thanks  to  them,  it  is  con- 
temporarily urban,  dynamic, -progres- 
sive, and  responsibly  governed. 

That  Dilworth  attracts  a  hosts  of  cri- 
tics is  itself  a  tribute  to  the  man  and 
his  accomplishments.  Those  who  are 
obscure  never  attract  attention.  Those 
who  are  apathetic  gain  no  notice.  Those 
who  only  conform  to  what  is  popular 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  conflict  never 
exert  influence.  Those  who  are  slaves  to 
tradition  and  precedent  never  serve 
their  fellow  man.  Dilworth's  critics 
simply  reflect  the  fact  that  only  those 
who  are  "doers"  stimulate  discus- 
those  who  are  "doers"  stimulate  discus- 
sion, and  only  out  of  discussion  can  ap- 
propriate solutions  to  public  problems  be 
achieved. 

Thus,  it  Is  no  accident  that  Philadel- 
phia, having  the  beneflt  of  the  services 
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of  Richardson  Dilworth  now  as  In  the 
past,  is  one  of  the  moet  frequently  visit- 
ed, intensely  observed,  and  continuously 
imitated  cities  in  the  world.  Therefore, 
in  recognition  of  this  able  public  servant 
and  his  newly  assumed  responsibilities, 
I  place  In  the  Record  John  M.  Cum- 
mings'  column  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer for  September  13, 1965: 

A  Cask  or  Job  Finding  Man 
(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

Richardson  DUworth  Is  back  In  public  life. 
The  twice-elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia  Is 
the  temporary  chairman  of  the  school  board 
recently  appointed  by  Mayor  Tate. 

Dilworth's  return  to  public  service  In  an 
Wiportant  capwicity  should  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  all  citizens  Interested  In  Improv- 
ing the  educational  faculties  •  of  the  dty. 
Elected  by  his  fellow  members  of  the  board 
last  week,  he  Is  presently  only  In  a  temporary 
capacity,  since  the  newly  chosen  board  does 
not  commence  its  duties  untU  December. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  J.  Harry  LaBrum,  presi- 
dent of  the  outgoing  board,  has  invited  DU- 
worth and  his  associates  to  attend  all  re- 
maining meetings,  especially  those  concerned 
with  the  budget. 

The  city's  public  schools  have  had  rough 
going  In  the  last  few  years.  Working  on 
shcHt  monetary  rations,  persistently  aiuioyed 
by  racial  squabbles,  teacher  demands  and 
acute  need  for  new  buildings,  the  old  board 
will  be  haf^y  to  pack  up  Its  troubles  and 
depart. 

Two  members  of  the  present  board  will 
continue  to  struggle  with  whatever  problems 
the  new  lineup  may  be  called  on  to  face.  Mrs. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  and  William  Goldman 
are  willing  to  continue  their  onerovis  labors 
in  behalf  of  public  education. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Nichols,  one  of  the  two 
Negroes  on  the  new  board,  and  elected  vice 
chairman  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dilworth,  in- 
jected a  wry  note  by  stating  more  Negroes 
should  have  been  appointed  to  the  board.  He 
insisted  the  city  has  plenty  of  Negroes  capable 
of  serving  with  distinction,  which  Is  probably 
true. 

This,  however,  was  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  members  shoiild  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  race,  ethnic  origin  or  reli- 
gious affiliation.  In  the  kind  of  democracy 
we  have  In  America,  this  is  a  specious  argu- 
ment. As  Mayor  Tate  pointed  out,  he  had 
only  nine  appointments  at  his  disposal.  He 
probably  did  the  best  he  could  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  his  return  to  pubUc  life,  DUworth  said, 
"My  wife  and  my  partners  threaten  to  com- 
mit me  to  the  Institute."  The  partners,  of 
course,  are  the  men  associated  with  him  In 
tbt  practice  of  law.  He  stopped  short  of  de- 
fining "the  institute-  he  had  In  mind,  leav- 
ing this  to  the  Imagination  of  the  reporters 
who  Interviewed  him. 

StUl,  Mrs.  DUworth  and  the  law  part- 
ners surely  must  know  the  restless  former 
mayor  Is  not  a  man  fitted  to  an  easy  chair. 
He  is  alert  and  frequently  outspoken  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  Moreover,  he  was  never  sxii^^^ted 
of  hiding  his  light  under  a  bvishel. 

Twice  Mr.  DUworth  has  been  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  neither  campaign  were  the  up- 
state voters  ready  for  a  man  of  his  volubUlty. 
He  had  no  trouble  carrying  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  weU  known,  and  his  native 
city  of  Pittsbiu^h  responded.  But  most  of 
the  counties  stood  by  his  opponents,  the 
last  one  being  the  present  Governor,  Bill 
Scran  ton. 

But  Dilworth  In  his  new  role  should  prove 
a  capable  head  of  the  oontrolUng  body  of  the 
public  school  system.  Hardly  anyone  In 
Philadelphia  will  dispute  this  estimate. 
True  enough,  he  Is  at  times  impulsive,  given 
to  hasty  speech  and  harsh  attack  on  the 
opposition.     Th&t  was  his  way  of  life  In  poli- 


tics. Perhaps  In  the  field  of  education  It 
wlU  be  different. 

He  said  the  other  day.  In  describing  the 
course  the  new  board  should  take,  tliat, 
among  other  things,  it  should  be  bold. 

That's  DUworth  aU  over — boldness.  In 
one  of  his  ocunpalgns  for  mayor,  he  was  bold 
enough  to  warn  the  vot^«  that  In  his  ad- 
ministration they  could  look  for  an  Increase 
in  taxes.    His  boldness  paid  off. 


Cartoonist  JeffertoB  D.  Yohn  Wins  Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mod- 
em mass  media  world,  the  cartoonist 
is  filling  an  editorial  and  teaching  con- 
cept equal  with  that  of  our  columnists 
and  editorial  pundits.  I  note  with 
pleasure  Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  an  editorial 
page  editor  and  editorial  cartoonist,  of 
San  Bernardino,  Calif,  has  won  second 
and  third  awards  in  a  cartoon  competi- 
tion with  the  most  famous  cartoonists 
of  the  United  States.  However,  it  Is  not 
the  winning  of  the  award  that  is  so  Im- 
portant but  rather  the  subjects  of  his 
cartoons  which  are  so  vital  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  modem  world  and  his  effect 
upon  them. 

His  second  award  prize  was  for  a  pic- 
ture of  a  lighthouse  labeled  "Brother- 
hood of  Man"  with  its  rays  of  world 
peace  and  the  lighthouse  standing  upon 
a  firm  rock  foimdatlon  labeled  "Govern- 
ment of  law."  The  cartoon  was  titled 
"The  Fame  Will  Be  Eternal  on  This 
Foundation."  I  do  not  need  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  the  cartoon  and  the 
hoped  for  effect  it  m&y  have  on  our  trou- 
bled world. 

The  other  winning  cartoon  showed 
"Nuclear  War"  pictured  bv  an  at(xnic 
bomb  chained  to  a  heavyweight  labeled 
"Oovemment  of  law"  and  being  held 
thus  flnnly  through  the  dark  clouds  of 
war  crises. 

The  keenness  of  the  competition  Mr. 
Yohn  faced  Is  Indicated  t^  last  year's 
winners — two-time  Pultizer  Prize  win- 
ners Bill  Mauldin  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Herblock  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  winners  were  selected  from  a 
nationwide  field  of  entries. 

Mr.  Yohn  has  wwi  niamerous  other 
awards  in  his  long  new^)aper  career 
with  the  Sun-Telegram  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif.,  including  six  Freedoms 
Foundation  awards,  the  Christopher 
Gold  Medal  for  editorial  writing  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  Mass  Media  Award. 

A  book  of  his  editorials  and  cartoons 
was  published  in  Japan  as  the  Collegiate 
Translation  Textbook  and  he  has  been 
designated  Cartoonist  of  the  Month  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi's  Quill  and  Scroll  maga- 
zine. 

The  wide  dissemination  of  his  car- 
toons with  their  current  themes  should 
be  of  qjeclflc  beneflt  in  influertting  the 
thinking  of  tiie  reader. 


Wo  Will  Emittft  Only  as  n  Nation  of  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  civilized  society  can  exist 
on^  if  it  is  founded  on  law.  "ITie  law  Is 
not  always  perfect  and,  therefore  some- 
times it  must  be  changed  or  amended, 
but  such  change  and  amendment  must 
be  through  orderly  processes.  To  grant 
that  laws  may  be  determined  to  be  Just 
or  imjust  by  individuals  and  that  a  per- 
son must  obey  only  those  laws  each  one 
considers  Just  Is  to  have  no  law  at  alL 
Without  law.  we  do  not  have  an  orga- 
nized government,  but  rather  anarchy. 
Without  law  there  can  be  no  Justice  be- 
cause without  law  we  revert  to  the 
simple  principle  of  survival  of  those  who 
are  the  strongest  and  who  may  exercise 
their  power  over  those  who  are  weaker. 

No  minority  group  in  this  Nation  could 
have  possibly  made  the  progress  it  has 
if  we  had  not  maintained  for  189  3rears 
a  government  of  law  based  upon  a  writ- 
ten Constitution  providing  basic  guaran- 
tees of  liberty.  Of  course,  our  system 
has  not  been  perfect  as  no  human  insti- 
tution is  perfect.  It  has,  however,  been 
looked  upon  and  judged  by  many  of  the 
great  minds  of  the  ages  as  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  government  devised  by 
msui.  Where  it  has  been  found  wanting, 
it  has  been  changed.  Where  injustices 
occurred,  they  have  been  removed  by 
legal  means,  not  by  revc^utlon  or  by  mob 
action.  The  rights  of  all  the  people  can 
only  be  secured  through  law  and  those 
who  have  tried  to  change  this  concept 
are  doing  a  disservice  to  those  whom 
they  profess  they  want  to  help  and  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

A  very  fine  discussion  of  '"nie  Law" 
is  contained  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wingloot  Clan,  a  plant  news- 
paper published  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  plant  at  Gadsden,  Ala.  The 
editor  Is  R.  H.  Doss: 

THi  Law  • 

"No  people  were  ever  better  than  their 
laws,  though  many  have  been  worse." — 
PansTLT. 

The  law  Is  defined  as  the  body  of  rules 
recognized  by  a  State  or  community  as  bind- 
ing on  its  members.  This  definition  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  aU  members  of  society 
are  bo\uid  by  the  same  rules  and  no  Indi- 
vld\ial  Is  exempt. 

No  Indlvldxul  is,  or  should  be,  a  self-ap- 
pmlnted  arbiter  of  the  law  with  power  to 
choose  which  laws  he  will  obey  and  which 
laws  he  wlU  Ignore.  Moreover,  the  law  which 
ctmdemns  those  who  flaunt  the  rules  and 
regtilatlons  of  an  organized  society,  ^stifles 
the  actions  of  those  who  seek  a  peaceable 
and  legal  redress  of  grievances. 

With  laws  must  go  respect  for  the  law — 
take  away  respect — and  anarchy  and  chaos 
win  surely  develop.  Respect  for  the  law  can 
be  ejcpressed  quietly  In  right  conduct— vig- 
orously confirmed  In  a  vote  either  for  or 
against  a  measure — and  passed  on  to  pos- 
terity by  the  proper  example. 

Robert  Traver  once  said,  "The  very  slow- 
ness of  the  law.  Its  massive  ImpersonaUty,  Its 
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upon  proceeding  according  to  set- 

akxcient  nilea  *  *  *.    All  this,  tends 

bank  the  fires  of  passion  and  vlo- 

replace    them    with    order    and 


statement  of  Mr.  Traver  lends  cre- 

he  fact  that  laws  promulgated  in 

d  the  fires  of  passion  and  violence, 

be  interpreted  as  being  conducive 

a^d  reason. 

law  is  declared  oonstitutional  It  Is 

of  every  citizen  to  obey  that  law. 

are  repugnant  to  us — which  vlo- 

doncept  of  right  and  wrong — which 

fivor  some  and  ignore  others — these 

be    obeyed    until    rescinded    or 

by  proper  action  in  the  courts  or 

body. 
a  nation  governed  by  laws  but 
are  made  by  men  and  men  are  not 
in    their    Judgment — therefore    a 
prudent  course,  within  the  frame- 
law,  would  dictate  that  we  con- 
the  qualifications  and  ethics 
^hom  we  elect  to  office. 

of  the  vote— the  single,  solitary 

vote  and  yours,  can  be  far  reach- 

eonsequence  to  provide  laws  which 

.  fair,  and  calculated  to  provide 

reason. 

without  saying  that  the  law  m\ut 

.    Enforced  with' impartiality  and 

for  those  who  violate  It. 

As  Prie^ly  said,  we  will  not  be  better  than 

The  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 

wfelght  on  the  scales  of  Justice,  its  ob- 

by  all  our  citizens,  its  conception 

tnd  wrongs,  all  these,  will  determine 

]  neasure,  how  long  our  Nation  shall 
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Incentives  for  future  generations  of  the 
"lazy"  ones  who  in  the  past  have  been  ex- 
posed to  nothing  but  the  welfare  existence. 

The  Jtdy  1965  report  of  active  cases  In 
Pottawattamie  County  from  the  social  wel- 
fare offlc«  shows  a  total  of  2,014  people  as- 
sisted. This  figure  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  futiire  increase  of  unem- 
ployed as  farm  Jobs  continue  to  decrease 
and  the  influx  of  untrained  labor  Into  oui 
towns  and  city. 

The  coats  of  higher  education  now  are  pro- 
hibitive to  the  student  without  assistance, 
especially  In  our  area,  where  commuting  to 
a  campus  or  vocational  school  Is  Impractical. 
It  costs  $100,000  to  keep  a  youngster  In 
poverty  throughout  his  life.  Making  this 
youngster  a  productive  cltlz'en  will  not  only 
help  him.  but  the  taxpayer  as  well. 

The  scope  of  this  community  action  pro- 
grram  Is  almost  unlimited;  It  Is  completely 
at  the  discretion  and  In  the  bands  of  the 
people  of  Pottawattamie  County;  it  need  not 
be  paid  for  from  tax  money.  A  survey  will 
be  made  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
county  before  a  program  Is  outlined  and  the 
program  can  be  designed  so  as  not  to  over- 
lap any  existing  fSM:illtles,  but  rather  to  ex- 
tend and  Improve  them  where  needed.  It  Is, 
as  its  name  implies,  an  "Economic  Opportu- 
nity," not  only  for  those  in  dire  poverty,  but 
for  the  economy  and  future  eflBclency  of  our 
county.  Is  there  really  any  sound  basis  for 
opposition? 

Your  loyal  reader, 

Phtllm  a.  Simonsen. 
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pai  dcularly 


ItANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker. 

of  appearing  repetitious  in  my 

of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

its  programs  relating  to 

should  like  to  Introduce  still  an- 

article  into  the  Record  for  the 

my  colleagues. 

editorial  in  the  Avoca  Jour- 
was  answered  by  one  of  my 
constitiients  with  the  following  letter: 
the  Avoca  (Iowa)  Joximal  Herald] 
Lxrms  to  thk  Edttob 


(f  1 
crit  ical 
HeisUd 


cone  emlng 


edu<  atlon 


h£  ve,' 


Mr.  Oronouski  will  be  living  proof  of  tha 
opportunities  of  free,  democratic  America. 
He  will  be  a  fine  example  of  how  a  grandson 
of  immigrants  can  rise  to  a  high  position. 
He  wUl  have  a  name  and  a  background  that 
is  very  desirable. 

Above  all.  Dr.  Gronouskl  (Ph.  D.  University 
of  Wisconsin)  likes  people.  As  he  says,  he 
does  not  intend  to  be  an  armchair  diplomat. 
He  has  never  done  his  best  work  chained  to 
a  chair.  He  does  better  with  tila  briar  pipe, 
his  broad  learning  and  his  ready  smile  out 
among  the  citizens. 

We  think  Poland  and  s  eastern  Europe  will 
get  a  new  and  a  good  image  of  America.  We 
wish  the  Ambassador  well. 


E  Drroa: 

there  are  often  differences  of  opln- 

a  project  such  as  the  com- 

.ctlon  ix'ogram.  I  can't  help  but  feel 

stand  on  Pottawattamie  County's 

is  an  unfair  one.    Those  who 

the    open    meeting    in    Council 

August  30  or  who  have  read  the 

of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

will  realize   that  the  alms  of   this 

are    not   to   provide   handouts   to 

lazy   to   help   themselves.     The 

poverty  Is  a   misnomer  as  It  leads 

people  to  believe  it  is  designed 

the  relief  of  deep-seated  poverty. 

Mpartlsan  program  If  given  the  oo- 

and  support  of  the  conununlty, 

those  willing  to  work  but  lacking 

or  training   an   opportunity, 

rou  steted,  to  be  "fairly  well  taken 

>y  the  welfare  agencies  that  we  al- 

,"  but  to  become  active,  taxpaytng, 

buying  members  of  the  economy.    At 

time,  it  can  be  designed  to  provide 


Ambassador  Gronoaski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Wis- 
consin's most  favorite  sons  will  soon  be 
this  country's  chief  representative  to 
Poland. 

In  appraising  this  development,  the 
Sheboygan  Press  of  my  district  com- 
mented that  Ambassador  Gronouskl  will 
give  a  new  and  good  image  of  America 
not  only  to  Poland  but  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  full  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  Sheboygan  Press  on  September  13, 

follows: 

Ambassador  Gronouski 

President  Johnson  nominated  Wisconsin's 
own  John  Gronouski  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Poland  on  August  29.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  unanlmoxisly 
approved  the  nomination  on  September  8 
and  the  Senate  confirmed  him  Friday.  He  is 
now  officially  Ambassador  Gronouski. 

This  Is  an  Important  action  and  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  It.  We  think  it  is 
a  good  one.  Although  Dr.  Gronoxiski  is  not 
a  trained  diplomat,  neither  have  been  many 
of  our  ambassadors  to  many  other  nations. 
It  is  true  that  too  often  career  people  have 
carried  on  the  work  while  the  ambassador- 
ship has  gone  to  some  large  party  contribu- 
tor. This  is  not  exactly  the  case  with  Dr. 
Oronouski.  We  have  no  doubt  that  career 
people  in  Warsaw  will  continue  pretty  much 
as  they  have  done  and  the  Ambassador  will 
do  those  things  for  which  he  Is  well 
equipped. 

He  is  to  be  the  President's  representative 
in  Poland  and  in  eastern  Europe.  We  Just 
don't  think  the  President  would  demote  any- 
one to  a  spot  as  strategic  as  Poland.    Rather 


Need  for  ImproTed  Mail  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  letter  from  Ed- 
munds Coimty,  S.  Dak.,  State's  attorney 
Raymond  Hieb,  to  the  Post  OflSce  De- 
partment, in  which,  he  points  out  the 
continued  need  for  improved  mail  serv- 
ice, and  the  fact  that  postal  service  is 
deteriorating  still  further  than  it  al- 
ready has  throughout  the  country. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Poor  Office  Department, 
Minneapolis  Reffional  Office, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Attention  W.  J.  Hogan,  director,  local  services 
division. 

Deab  Mr.  Hocan  :  Thank  you  for  yoiu  let- 
ter of  August  3,  1965,  signed  by  L.  John  Lar- 
son, which  replied  to  my   letter  of  July  6 
concerning  service  rendered  to  Helen  Meier 
of  Roscoe,  S.  Dak.    You  stated  in  your  let- 
ter, "For  some  unknown  reason  Mrs.  Meier 
removed  her  mailbox  from  a  location  ap- 
proximately 200   feet   from   her   residence." 
If  you  Will  refer  to  my  letter  of  July  6  your 
memory  will  be  refreshed  in  that  the  reason 
she  moved  her  mailbox  was  because  It  was 
sitting  with  other  mailboxes  and  by  reason 
thereof  her  mall  was  at  times  placed  in  the 
other  boxes,  because  on  several  occasions  her 
old  age  assistance  check  was  late  because  It 
had    apparently    been    gathered    up    by   the 
other  box  holder  In  whose  box  it  had  been 
placed  and  also  not  infrequently  she  found 
her  letters  to  evidently  have  been  also  placed 
in  other  boxes  because  they  bore  the  nota- 
tion opened  by  mistake  after  apparently  hav- 
ing been  opened  and  then  placed  in  her  box 
after  the  opener  discovered  the  letter  was 
Intended  for  her.    For  the  foregoing  reasons 
and  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  her  mail  being 
Inadvertently  put  In  someone  else's  box  she 
decided  to  move  her  mailbox  down  the  street 
m  front  of  her  own  residence.     I  have  per- 
sonally investigated  the  site  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  box  cannot  be  served  there 
except   possibly  for   a   few  days   during  the 
spring  thaw  when  there  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty or  Inconvenience  to  the  rural  route  mnn 
who  has  no  difficulty  completing  his  run  m 
about   3   or  4  hoiurs  or  less.     The   location 
which  Mrs.  Meier  formerly  had  is  as  devo  d 
of  gravel  as  the  location  where  she  wants 
her  box.  in  order  to  avoid  her  mail  and  old 
age  assistance  checks   being  placed   in   an- 
other   box   or    boxes    Immediately   adjacent 
to  hers. 

It  Is  a  history  of  the  postal  service  to  do 
anything  reasonable  to  aoconamodate  its  pa- 


*w,iis     All  of  a  sudden  it  appears  that  the 
entire  post  office  department  staff  assumed 
the  attitude  of  being  untouchable.    Sorting 
of  mall  as  compared  to  the  manner  which 
.mnloyees  worked  in  years  past  takes  on  the 
Loects  of   emulating  a  moving  picture  in 
riow   motion.     A    first-class   letter   between 
New  York  City  and  Ipswich  takes  6  days  or 
more  from  time  of  mailing  to  reach  its  desti- 
nation in   Ipswich.    Letters  between  Sioux 
City  Iowa,  and  Ipswich  have  taken  as  much 
as  3  days.    The  closing  hour  for  airmail  to 
the  east  at  the  Aberdeen  post  office  is  8:20 
am  but  the  postal  windows  don't  open  un- 
til 8-30   a.m.   so    that   if   aspecial   delivery 
stamp  or  a  certified  mail  matter  is  involved 
one  who  drives  30  miles  in  order  to  gain  a 
day  or  two  in  mall  service  is   denied  the 
speedier  mall  service.    I  repeat,  I  would  not 
take  up  the  banner  of  Mrs.  Meier  if  the 
rural  carriers  were  hard  pressed  or  worked 
long  hours,  but  in  my  opinion  it  wouldnt 
beasklng  too  much  to  have  him  stop  on  the 
hard-surfaced  road  and  walk  over  10  feet  to 
put  the  mail  in  the  box  on  the  very  few  days 
when  there  might  be  some  mud  to  contend 
with.    However,  perhaps  new  standards  have 
been  set  to  accommodate  postal  employees 
rather  than  postal  patrons. 


this  country  for  many  years  to  come.  Many 
large  groupa  have  been  heard  from,  and  I 
am  Biire  their  reoommendationa  will  carry 
much  more  weight  than  this  letter.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to 
present  the  ideas  of  a  private  practitioner  of  * 
medicine  who  is  much  interested  in  watch- 
ing, and  insofar  as  possible,  participating 
in  the  evolution  of  things  to  come. 

First,  we  are  about  to  make  some  changes. 
These  changes  will  be  Interpreted  as  pro- 
gress if  they  are,  number  one,  orderly,  and 
number  two,  leave  us  in  a  ixwition  to  be  flex- 
ible and  make  subsequent  changes  or  pro- 
gress as  it  Is  Indicated.  I  feel  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form  would  be  a 
step  in  the  worong  direction. 

1.  It  doesn't  take  Into  account  the  reac- 
tions and  attitudes  of  the  practicing  physi- 
cians, who  In  the  long  run  must  make  it 
work. 

2.  It  doesnt  allow  or  plan  for  institutional 
specialization,  which  will  ultimately  become 
as  necessary  as  specialization  at  the  level  of 
the  individual  is  already. 

3.  It  tries  to  cross  the  practicing  physi- 
cian with  the  research  institution;  in  fact, 
this  is  like  trying  to  cross  apples  with  bana- 
nas. 


Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  Stroke,  and  Other 
Major  Diseases 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF  inCRlOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  8.  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ap- 
proved a  bill.  HJl.  3140,  authorizing 
grants  for  regional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  research  and  training  to  com- 
bat heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  diseases.  I  understand  that 
this  bill  is  being  considered  today  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  indicating  that 
it  may  soon  be  before  the  House  for  ac- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  proposal, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
orable Oren  Harris,  as  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cwnmerce  Com- 
mittee by  D.  Bonta  Hiscoe,  MX).,  a  sur- 
geon of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  called 
to  my  attention.  Dr.  Hiscoe.  who  cer- 
tainly is  well  qualified  to  speak  in  this 
field,  has  set  forth  in  a  most  concise 
manner  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  leg- 
islation, while  recognizing  its  good  In- 
tentions. With  permission  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  Dr.  Hiscoe's  comments 
in  the  Record  In  order  that  they  may  be 
studied  before  we  are  required  to  act  on 

H.R.  3140: 

Lansing,  Mich, 
August  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Oren  Habbis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sib:   I  vrould  like  to  submit  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  proposed  Federal  program 
suggested  by  the  DeBakey  Oommisslon  to 
conquer  heart   disease,  cancer   and  stroke. 
Yoiu:  committee  is  considering  this  bill  at 
the  present  time.   I  assume  that,  as  a  respon- 
sible Member  of  Congress,  you  wish  to  oon- 
Bhler  all  sides  of  cm  ImpcMrtant  decision  such 
•B  this,  reaUzlng  full  weU  that  it  wiU  have 
Sreat  tmi>act  on  the  practice  of  medicine  in 


4.  It  may  well  aggravate  a  divisive  force 
already  present  In  the  medical  profession. 

For  some  time  now  the  GovernmMit  has 
been  subsidizing  one  aspect  of  the  private 
medical  community  in  this  country.    Great 
amounts  of  money  have  been  put  into  re- 
searchi    and    indirectly,    thereby,    into    the 
teaching  of  medicine  as  well.    The  men  in 
this  area  are  usually  oriented  to  institu- 
tional-type activities  and  are  quite  articu- 
late.    Their  orientation  is.  as  it  should  be, 
toward  the  solving  of  scientific  problems, 
their  ultimate  goal  and  end.    In  this  same 
general  category,  their  secondary  end  is  the 
spreading  of  the  scientific  gospel  to  new  stu- 
dents.    The  act\ial  care  of  the  individual 
patient  is  an  incidental  factcM:  in  attaining 
either  goal,  bnillant  as  their  work  may  be. 
With  the  passage  oC  the  medicare  bill  re- 
cently, the  Gos^mment  has  shifted  its  focus 
from  medical  research  to  the  distribution  of 
medical  care,  from  the  academic  to  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  medicine.    In  considering  this 
bill  to  conquer  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,    the    Oovemment    Is    contemplating 
even  more  extensive  involvement  in  this  side 
of  medicine.    The  goal  of  this  t3rpe  of  legis- 
lation is  the  provision  of  the  best  and  most 
up-to-date  medical  care  available  to  all  the 
people.    This  obviously  becomes  the  primary 
goal  of  both  the  people  who  run  and  who 
participate  in  this  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
gram.    It  really  requires  a  completely  dif- 
ferent orientation.   The  two  areas  of  interest, 
research,   and  the  distribution  of   medical 
care  are  obviously  mutually  dependent,  but 
^heir  motivation  is  qiilte  different. 

In  spite  ot  the  intense  'opposition  of  a 
good  many  of  my  colleagues  I  am  the  first 
to  agree  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  to 
be  structured  in  due  course;  the  only  ques- 
tion Is  how.  Here  I  think  we  can  move  too 
fast,  possibly  moving  ourselves  into  an  in- 
flexible position  requiring  some  imdolng, 
which  is  almost  impossible  when  laws  have 
once  been  passed.  Since  we  have  already 
made  many  changes,  and  since  voluntary 
regional  hospital  planning  is  Just  coming 
into  its  own,  it  might  be  wOTthwhlle  to  al- 
low a  short  period  in  which  to  digest  what 
has  already  been  accomplished.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  I  consider  several 
hazards  in  the  proposed  new  action. 

Any  larger,  new  structure  that  Involves 
both  power  and  money  is  obviously  an  at- 
traction to  any  human  being.  The  only 
people  presently  in  a  position  to  move  into 
this  huge  new  area  are  the  medical  schools. 
They  have  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion to  Oovemment  agencies  and  personnel; 
they  are  always  willing  to  accept  m<H-e  money 
and  arc  well  institutionalized. 


This  means  that  the  medical  schools  would 
like  to  establish  themselves  not  only  as  the 
ultimate  in  research  and  teaching,  but  also 
as  primary  agencies  in  the  mass  dispensing 
of  medical  care. 

I  wonder  If  this  Isn't  a  bit  of  megalomania, 
an  effort  to  be  aU  things  to  all  people.     If 
you  remember,  in  the  earUer  days  of  medl-  : 
cine,  we  had  the  strong  general  practitioner 
who  covered  all  the  fields  that  were  known 
at  that  time.    As  our  body  of  knowledge  in- 
creased it  became  obvious  that  no  individual 
was  able  to  keep  up  with  all  the  various 
fields,  and  the  broad-based  general  practi- 
tioner gave  way   to  the  various   specUllsts. 
Certainly   the   medical    schools   wUl    vouch 
for  the  fact  that  this  has  lead  to  better  medi- 
cine.   I  submit  that  nations  and  institutions 
are  subject  "to  the  same  fraUtles  that  beeet 
Individuals.     Could  it  be  that  the  medical 
school  vrill  soon  ^  In  the  position  of  the 
overextended  general  practitioner  biting  off 
more  than  he  could  chew?     At  the  present 
time  the  rivalry  and  competition  l>etween  the 
men  in  actual  practice  of  medicine  and  those 
practicing  In  the  medical  schools  has  been 
labeled  the  "town  and  gown  problem."     I 
honestly  believe  that  this  new  program  would 
aggravate  this  problem,  creating  ultimately 
a  rather  wide  gulf  between  these  two  parts 
of  the  medical  community,  somewhat  as  the 
general  practitioner  has  been  estranged  from 
the  rest  of  the  medical  ccwnmunlty  in  Brit- 
ain.    I  think  there  is  a  better  way  to  ac- 
complish somewhat  the  same  purjxises,  in  a 
manner  much  more  acceptable  to  the  great 
majority  of  men  whose  major  interest  in  life 
is  the  actual  care  of  patients. 

Look  at  It  from  my  point  of  view  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  private  practice  today. 

A.  What  happens  when  I  refer  a  patient 
to  a  nearby  xiniversity  medical  ceriter? 

1.  iTie  pace  slows  down.  In  the  clinic 
the  patient  is  examined  by  medical  students 
and  residents;  In  the  hospital  teaching  con- 
ferences are  many,  and  rounds  are  extensive. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  teaching  insti- 
tution. 

2.  Patients  with  an  entity  under  study  at 
that  time  are  subject  to  extra  examinations 
and  extra  procedures  at  extra  cost.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  in  a  research  instltuticni. 

3.  After  the  patient  is  discharged  the  let- 
ters are  ustially  extremely  slow  in  reaching 
the  referring  doctor.  This  leaves  a  hiatus. 
The  family  wants  to  know  what  happened 
and  what  the  answers  are;  they  expect  yoti 
to  treat  the  patient  promptly  and  continu- 
ously. The  xirgency  of  the  daily  push  as  far 
as  the  family  and  patient  are  concerned  is 
not  there. 

4.  Often,  the  man  who  has  examined  the 
patient  and  writes  you  the  letter  is  a  resi- 
dent in  training.  He  needs  the  experience, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  However,  not 
too  many^ears  ago  I  too  was  a  resident. 
Most  of  us  feel  that  we  are  wiser  now  than 
when  we  were  In  training.  When  we  ask 
for  consultatlMi  we  are  usuaUy  interested 
In  the  opinion  of  someone  with  the  wisdnn 
of  experience  to  moderate.  In  reasonable 
fashicoi,  enthusiasm  for  the  current  fads  In 
therapy,  some  of  which  do  fall  into  disrepute 
In  time. 

In  the  present  proposal  It  is  these  young 
men  only  a  year  or  two  out  of  their  resi- 
dencies who  will  be  placed  in  community 
hospitals  to  consult  and  supervise  the  prac- 
tice of  men  extremely  well  trained,  and  even 
more  experienced. 

5.  In  essence  then,  one  gets  the  feeling 
that  we  are  not  in  the  same  bxislness.  I 
want  to  help  the  patient  and  get  him  back 
to  work  with  the  latest  medical  care  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  The  medical  school 
is  Interested  in  teaching,  studying  Interest- 
ing cases.     Wc  are  doing  different  Jobs. 

B.  If  I  refer  a  patietft  to  a  large  clinic, 
for  example,  the  1»70  Clinic,  the  Leahy 
Clinic,  Henry  Ford  pospital,  the  feeling  is 
different.  CertftlnljH  they  are  institutions 
subject  to  the  usui^  oversights  and  snafus, 
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qONCLUSIONS  AND  STJMMAEY 

can  see,  my  concon  Is  that  this 
may  start  us  on  the  wrong  road, 
will  be  structiued  in  the  not  too 
I  do  i»>t  think  that  medical 
be  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
There  Is  nuxe  to  do  than 
can  cope  with.    We  will 
have    specialized    Institutions    to 
three  major  phases  of  medicine, 
„  ot  medldne,  teaching,  and  re- 
'  rhese  obviously  should  be  carefully 
and   overlapped,   to   accompUsh 
goal  of  the  best  medldne  for  all. 
Indiutry  the  research  department 
run  production  ot  sales.     Some  in- 
recent  problems  oa  the  Berkeley 
Btkow  that  even  teaching  and  re- 
Interfere  with  each  other.    TUl 
_  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  to 
Into  medlcdne  ^y  both  Govern- 
tbe  profession.    This  subterfuge 
jt  iioccsnorj     Let's  use  hearts  for 
lungs  for  breathing,  and  kidneys 
urine. 

^  institutions  In  the  provision 

mwllc*^!  care  should  be  those  insrti- 

itiieady    primarily    concerned    with 

^ce  at  medicine,  not  the  medical 

As  I  pointed  out.  from  my  personal 

I  can  relate  more  ootnfortably  to 

tlon  that  has  some  empathy  for 

..     With  this  orientation,  the  men 

ultimately  make  this  thing  work 

apt  to  buck  the  tide. 

ngement  such  as  I  have  Just  pro- 

l  bypass  one  of  the  more  sticky 

problems  of  medicine  today,  the 

gown"  problem.     It  would  give 

something  to  contend  with,  and 

place  in  the  backfleld. 

that  this  is  long,  and  beg  your  tn- 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for  you 

to  consider  these  points  in  arriving 

decision.     I  thank  you  for  your 
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of  Indiana  for  representing  their  city 
and  State  so  well  In  their  quest  for  the 
championship  In  the  19th  annual  Little 
League  world's  series,  Howard  J.  Lamade 
Memorial  Field,  WlUiamsport,  Pa. 

The  George  Rogers  Clark  All  Stars,  of 
Jeffersonville  grand  slammed  their  way 
to  win  the  Indiana  crown,  then  defeated 
an  Illinois  team  to  grab  the  Little  League 
North  Championship  in  Herrln,  HI. 
After  winning  10  straight  games  In  the 
Little  League  world's  series  tournaments, 
they  wMi  the  chance  to  play  Tokyo's 
Arakawa  All  Stars  in  the  semifinals, 
August  26.  They  defeated  Tokyo  18  to 
0,  and  were  defeated  in  the  final  play 
title  contest.  August  28. 

Sponsored  by  the  Lawrence  Capehart 
Post  No.  35  of  the  American  Legion  their 
parents,  and  their  coaches,  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  All  Stars  of  Jeffersonville, 
had  wonderful  support. 

These  champs  are  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated for  a  fine  display  of  ability, 
team  coordination,  and  sportsmanship. 
They  all  played  superbly  and  deserve  the 
best.  

i 

Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1965 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
Include  my  Washington  Report  for  July 

9,  1965: 

Washington  Rkpoet 

(From  Congressman  Jni  Martin) 

DAT    OF    INFAMY 


and 

groaps 

appr(  prlate 


inal 


consider  a,tion. 
S  ncerely. 


D.  BONTA  HiSCOE,  MJ3. 


Salnte  o  the  JeffersonTille  Little  Leaguers 

E  CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  TitE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Ike  at  this  time  to  salute  the  Jef- 
fersomille  Little  League  baseball  team 


It  is  10:15  Friday  night,  July  9.  I  have 
Just  returned  to  my  office  from  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  I  wit- 
nessed a  death-dealing  blow  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  the  South.  This  day  may  go 
down  in  history  as  a  day  of  infamy  when 
freedom  died  in  America.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  the  liberals  have  taken  revenge  on  the 
South  for  daring  to  vote  against  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Democrat  ticket  last  November. 
By  a  vote  of  332  to  85,  the  President's  voting 
rights  bill  passed  the  House. 

Earlier,  on  a  teller  vote  which  is  not 
recorded,  many  Southerners  Joined  In  voting 
against  our  own  people  when  the  Republican 
substitute  which  would  have  protected  the 
South,  was  defeated  215  to  166.  As  I  looked 
up  Into  the  House  gallery  Into  the  smlUng 
face  of  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  I  could  not  help 
but  think  that  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  passing 
more  power 'into  the  hands  of  this  one  man 
than  has  ever  been  given  to  any  Attorney 
General  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
bill,  as  passed,  takes  away  the  rights  of  6 
Southern  States  to  enact  their  own  election 
laws  or  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
their  citizens  for  voting.  This  Is  a  complete 
denial  of  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the 
Constitution.  Under  tills  vicious  piece  of 
legislation  these  six  Southern  States  may  not 
refuse  the  vote  to  illiterates  or  to  those  con- 
victed of  felonies,  but  all  other  States  of  the 
Union  can. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  the  John- 
son administration's  and  the  Democrat's  ad- 
venture In  subterfuge.  Not  In  the  history  of 
our  country  has  there  been  a  more  brazen 


and  revolutionary  grab  for  power,  a  more 
unrestrained  iisurpation  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights  as  free  individuals  and  sovereign 
States.  As  these  lines  are  being  written  the 
bells  are  ringing  signaling  the  adjournment 
of  the  Ho\ue  for  the  day  and  deep  in  my 
heart  I  fear  they  are  tolling  for  what  has  benx 
done  to  the  American  people  this  day. 

The  act  bears  the  stamp  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  little  men  in  high  places  aroiind  him. 
It  Is  a  blU  pointed  like  a  dagger  at  the  heart 
ftnrt  Boul  of  the  South.  It  wlU  do  more  than 
offend  us — it  can  ultimately  destroy  free  elec- 
tions In  every  State.  The  bUl  contains  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  because  it  puts  in  Jeopardy 
orderly  election  prooed\ires  and  makes  possi- 
ble the  casting  of  fraudulent  votes  and  In 
having  them  counted. 

DICTATC»SHIP    GROWS 

This  bill  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  meas- 
ures which  have  placed  the  South,  and  even- 
tually will  place  the  entire  coimtry  under  the 
dictatorial  rule  of  Francis  Keppel,  Robert 
Weaver,  and  Nicholas  Katzenbach  with  Lyn- 
don Johnson  standing  in  the  wings  to  pull 
the  strings  to  make  the  South  Jump  to  his 
tune. 

The  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  gave 
Francis  Keppel  the  power  to  determine  how 
the  States  will  operate  their  schools  and 
where  our  children  will  attend  school  and  by 
whom  they  will  be  taught.  The  rent  subsidy 
proposal,  already  peesed  by  the  House  and 
now  being  piished  In  the  Senate  by  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama,-  will  give  Robert 
Weaver  the  power  to  determine  who  will  live 
In  which  neighborhoods  and  will  enable  him 
to  enforce  economic  Integration  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry.  The  so-called  voting 
rights  bill  gives  Nicholas  Katzenbach  llfe- 
and-death  power  and  control  over  local, 
State,  and  National  elections.  He  can  now 
force  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States  to 
register  anyone  who  appllea  even  if  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  read  or  vwite  or  if  he  is  a  con- 
victed criminal. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  panic  generated  by 
the  plotters  of  evil,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion rushed  peU-mell  against  the  sage  and 
deliberate  counsel  of  seasoned  congressional 
leaders  to  pass  the  odious  voting  rights  bill 
before  a  compliant  and  patriotic  South 
could  solve  its  voting  problems  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  radical  liberals 
who  are  pushing  this  Nation  into  a  dictator- 
ship do  not  want  the  South  to  solve  its 
problems.  They  want  the  vast  powers  of 
this  bin  and  the  others  recently  passed  to 
provide  them  with  the  power  to  completely 
control  the  lives  of  the  people  and  to  erase 
every  trace  of  the  rights  of  the  States  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Southern  States  ousted 


The  voting  rights  bill  practically  eliminates 
Alabama  and  the  other  Ave  Southern  SUtes 
from  the  national  family.  These  States  will 
not  be  able  to  enact  or  enforce  election  laws 
except  at  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. We  will  have  no  recourse  to  the  courts 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  but  by  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  law  we  are  already  guilty  by 
definition.  Even  to  have  a  hearing  we  will 
have  to  travel  to  Washington  to  be  Judged 
by  entrenched  bureaucrats. 

Proof  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  Is  a  ven- 
detta against  specific  southern  States  is 
shown  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Presidents 
own  State  of  Texas  in  spite  of  the  charge 
by  one  of  the  Negro's  leading  educational  or- 
ganizations that  "Texas  does  have  a  literacy 
test  in  connection  with  poll  tax  payments 
and  that  it  Is  used  to  deny  the  ballot  to 
Negroes  as  well  as  Mexicans." 

This  bill  seeks  to  enfranchise  all  illiterate 
Negroes  and  whites  in  six  Southern  States, 
but  does  not  touch  such  States  as  New 
Hampshire.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  ana 
others  which  today  are  still  violating  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  by  having  applicants 
read  out  loud. 
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I  made  It  clear  in  my  remarks  to  the  House 
during  debate  on  the  bUl  that  I  am  for  the 
rieht  of  every  qualified  citizen  to  vote.  This 
bill  does  not  guarantee  that  right  In  every 
sute  of  the  Union.  The  tragedy  Is  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  to 
uDhold  the  attack  upon  the  South  wlU  live 
to  regret  the  day  they  made  possible  the 
setting  up  of  a  dictatorship  which  may  even- 
tually take  away  the  freedoms  and  the 
rlehts  of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

The  time  is  growing  short,  but  it  is  not 
vet  too  late  to  save  the  Republic  and  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  which 
guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  people.  With 
the  passing  of  each  bill  giving  more  power 
to  President  Johnson,  the  task  becomes  more 
difficult,  but  an  aroused  America  may  yet 
save  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It  will  take 
every  ounce  of  our  national  strength  and 
fiber  to  convince  Members  of  the  House  and 
senate  that  the  people  are  not  prepared  to 
surrender  their  liberties.  It  can  be  done  In 
the  same  spirit  that  generations  of  Amer- 
lacns  in  the  past  have  met  and  successfully 
challenged  every  threat  to  our  liberty. 

For  my  part  I  wUl  continue  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  people  of  Alabama  as  I  see  it, 
having  faith  in  them  to  help  lead  this  Na- 
tion back  to  Its  original  concepts  of  a  gov- 
ernment of,  by  and  for  the  people. 


[In  percent] 

A> 

B> 

C 

Yes                        

57.3 

41.0 

1.7 

68 
32 

67 

No                                  --- 

40 

Unanswered .  -  - 

3 

So  far  theie  seems  to  be  no  discernible 
trend,  although  further  analysis  will  take 
place  whoi  all  the  returns  are  in. 

Questtoa  7.  "Do  you  think  space  experl- 
ments  oould  further  your  R.  &  D.  efforts?" 

(In  peroent] 
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B  I       C  1 
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After  Apollo,  Then  What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  most  informative  poll  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Industrial  Research  magazine 
and  the  results  of  this  poll  were  pub- 
lished in  the  September  issue  of  that 
magazine.  The  poll  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  follow  our  initial 
lunar  landing  in  this  decade.  The  re- 
sults of  this  poU  which  follow  provide 
valuable  insight  into  the  thinking  of  a 
broad  section  of  the  technical  commu- 
nity: 

[Prom  Industrial  Research   magazine,  Sept. 
1965] 
Aftik  Apollo,  Then  What? 
Respondents    to    an    Industrial    Research 
opinion  poU  think  that  after  US.  astronauts 
have  made   a  few  successful   manned  trips 
to  the  moon,  our  next  space  effort  should  be 
to  devote  primary  space  energies  to  explor- 
ing the  moon  and  developing  a  lunar  scien- 
tific colony  and  spaceport. 

The  opinion  poll  was  published  In  the  July 
issue  of  Industrial  Research.  By  the  time 
this  September  issue  went  to  press,  a  total 
of  1.364  questionnaires  had  been  returned. 
Besides  asking  tiie  question  "After  Apollo, 
then  what?"  the  poll  was  designed  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  Nell  P.  Ruzlc's  "The  Case  for 
Going  to  the  Moon,"  recently  serialized  in 
Industrial  Research. 

Survey  partlcii>antfi  were  asked  whether 
they  had  read  all,  most.  some,  or  none  of 
the  moon  articles.  Where  this  question  has 
been  cross-correlated  with  other  questions, 
separate  tabulations  have  been  made  for 
those  who  read  all  the  moon  articles  and  for 
those  who  read  none  of  them. 
The  results  of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 
Question  1.  "Because  of  the  success  of 
Gemini  4,  are  you  in  favor  of  moving  up  our 
man-on-the-moon  schedule  to  1968?" 


1  Code-  A = total  respondents;  B= those  who  read  aU 
the  moon  articles;  0=  those  who  read  none  of  them. 

Question  2.  "After  U.S.  astronauts  have 
made  a  few  successful  manned  trips  to  the 
moon,  what  should  be  our  next  space  effcwt?- 
Slx  goals  were  listed  and  the  respondents 
numbered  then  In  order  of  preference.  Using 
a  point  system  from  1  to  6,  the  results  are  as 
follows : 

Devote  primary  space  energies  to 
exploring  the  moon  and  develop- 
ing a  lunar  scientific  colony  and 

spaceport 

Land    men    on    Mars    or    Venus    or 

both 3 

Stress  orbiting  physical  and  astro- 
nomical   laboratories 3,609 

Explore  the  asteroids  and  perhaps 

utilize   their  materials 2,  789 

Work  on  all  of  these  and  other  space 

objectives   simultaneously 2,345 

Deemphaslze  space  efforts  in  favor 
of  other  large  nonspace  efforts. -- 

Question  3.  "Please  state  briefly  the  reason 
for  your  first  choice  in  the  question  above." 

Because  of  space  limitations,  the  hundreds 
of  comments  cannot  be  listed  here.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  note  though  that  a  great  variety 
of  reasons  were  given  for  the  more  popular 

goals. 

One  vigorous  opponent  to  the  space  pro- 
gram coined  "moondoggle"  as  a  definition  of 
wasting  taxpayers'  money. 

Question  4.  "Although  poUtical,  economic, 
scientific,  and  adventtire  motives  are  all  In- 
volved, which  motive  do  you  think  should 
dominate  the  final  decision?" 

Percent 
55 
20 
12 
2 
11 


Yes,  significantly - M-0 

Slightly 28.0 

VeryUttlc.lfatftU 24.7 

No,  not  at  aU "a 


43 

•iO 

30 

3f> 

18 

30 

9 

" 

6. 


2,290 


Scientific 

Economic 

Political 

Pure  adventure 

Other 

Practically  all  the  comments  under  other 
called  for  a  combination  of  motives,  prl- 
marUy  scientific  and  economic.  Humani- 
tarian and  cultural  motives  also  were  men- 
tioned. 

Question  5.  "Do  you  believe  lunar  develop- 
ment, exploration,  and  colonization  is — " 

[In  peroent] 


1  Code:  A=total  respondents;  B  =  those  who  read  aU 
the  moon  articles;  C= those  who  read  none  of  the  articles. 

Question  8.  "Did  you  read  the  Industrial 
Research  seven-part  series  on  "The  Case  for 

Going  to  the  Moon?'  " 

Percent 

All 30 

Most 29 

Some 27 

None ^2 

Question  9.  "Your  conunents  are  welcome 
on  other  aspects  of  this  topic  not  covered  by 
the  questionnaire." 

The  response  contained  hundreds  of  com- 
ments and  letters.    Here  are  a  few: 

"Using  the  'space  race'  as  a  substitute  for 
war  shoidd  be  publicized  to  the  world." 

"We  should  devote  great  effort  toward  a 
Joint  American-Soviet  exploration  of  space. 
It's  too  big  for  both  of  us." 

"General  humanitarian  and^ultural  goals 
should  be  given  equal  cost  comijarison  bene- 
fit analysis." 

"Funds  saved  by  dropping  the  moon  pro- 
gram would  not  be  available  for  earth  proj- 
ects." 

"I'd  like  to  have  more  knowledge  of  man  s 
metabolic  process  while  on  a  space  trip  and 
after  landing." 

"Most  of  the  support  for  this  program 
comes  from  those  who  have  a  financial 
interest  in  it." 

"Most  articles  deal  with  the  spectaciUar. 
Basic  power  requirements  are  not  discussed, 
£md  I  would  welcome  some  enlightenment  in 
this  area."  ^^,     , 

Question  10.  "Which  article  in  this  issue 
did  you  find  of  most  interest?" 


and    the    National 


Research 

omy 

NMR-EPR   Spectroscopy- - 

Nuclear  Reactors 

Research   in  Components - 


Percent 
Econ- 

42.7 

26.0 

18.6 

8.7 


Potentially  profitable: 

Yes 

No 

Unanswered 

Scientifically  beneficial: 

Yes - - - 

No - - 

Unanswered 

Politically  desirable: 

Yes 

No - 

Unanswered 

A  waste  of  time  and  money: 

Yes 

No 

Unanswered 


Ai   I    B  ' 


56.0 

36.0 

8.0 

02.0 
3.5 
4.6 

74.0 
13.0 
13.0 

15.0 
72.0 
13.0 


72 

19 

8 

96 
3 
1 


13 

1F< 

8 
73 
19 


C> 


Denver  Post  Applauds  President's  Role  b 
Steel  Settlement 


55 
34 
11 

»1 
4 

5 

80 

8 
12 

10 
71 
19 


iCode-  A=total  respondents;  B=those  who  read  all 
the  moon  articles;  C  =  those  who  read  none  of  the  articles. 

Question  6.  "In  what  area  of  R.  &  D-  are 
you  working?  (e.g.  microclrcuits,  metal- 
lurgy, plastics,  etc.)" 

The  purpose  of  this  question  was  first  to 
see  if  a  single  segment  of  the  research  com- 
munity dominated  the  response,  and  second, 
ly  to  analyze  the  response  by  discipline, 
measuring  the  chemist's  interest  In  space 
against  the  metallurgist's,  etc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent,  critical  steel  wage  negotiations 
were  a  dramatic  confrontation  between 
labor  and  management  which  assumed 
added  drama  when  the  President  of  the 
United  Sta-tes  entered  the  crisis.  When 
President  Johnson,  determined  that  the 
Nation  must  not  suffer  a  crippling  steel 
strike,  called  the  negotiators  to  the 
White  House  to  deliberate  in  the  glare  of 
publicity,  he  brought  a  third  party  to  the 
negotiation  table:  The  American  citizen. 
That  action  on  the  part  of  our  Presi- 
dent, and  the  pattern  of  his  actions  con- 
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cemini  labor  matters  in  the  past,  indi- 
cate ote  highly  Important  thing:   Our 
is  determined  that  the  public 
must   be   considered   seriously 
a.bor  and  management  go  to  the 


o  le 
Presid(  nt 
interes ; 
when 
table. 

Thaikks 
concen  i, 


to  President  Johnson's  deep 

decisive  action,  and  excellent 

leader^p,  the  public  interest  was  con- 

and  honored  In  the  steel  negotia- 

And  the  result  of  those  negotia- 

a  victory,  as  the  President  said, 

la^or,  business,  and  the  American 


'was 


siderec 

tions, 

tlons 

for 

pe<«>le. 

This 
in  an 
Post, 
Stick. 

I  shduld 
in  todajT's 
colleag  les 


point  was  made  on  September  6 
excellent  editorial  in  the  Denver 
'laSJ.    Makes    Pay    Guidelines 


rthe 
line 


im  >ortance 


ccncept 


admlni  stration: 


[Prom  1  he  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet,  Sept.  6,  1965] 
L.b|j.  Makks  Pat  Guidelines  Stick 


Wliatis 
steel 
what'B 
panles. 

And 
biirgh 
buUdlni 
keeping 
an 


most  Important  the  President  told 
negotiators  last  week,  is  not 
iest  tor  the  luiion.  or  for  the  com- 
}ut  what's  best  for  the  Nation. 

hauling  the  negotiators  from  Pltts- 
>  Washington,  installing  them  in  a 

right  next  to  the  White  House  and 

the  pressxire  on  untU  they  reached 

based  on  Federal  wage  policy 

,  President  Johnson  made  his  die- 


cc  Qtract 


ty 


agresment 


3i) 


ma  lagement 


negotla^rs 
on  the 
a  settle^aent, 
that  fit 

This, 
pulsory 
we  are 
industrfi 
and 

are    uskig 
thought  rully 

Certai  nly 
official 
dent's 
could 

That 
Is 

an  era 
hammei 


possil  lie 

n 


or  no 
tional 
However 


those 
ductlvlttr, 
his 
that 

a 


thty 


backhiind 


has  bees . 

this. 

In  the 

which 

ecoDoml^. 

stage. 
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like  to  enter  this  fine  analysis 
Record,  and  I  commend  to  my 
this  informative  comment  on 
of  the  wage  price  guide- 
promoted  by  the  present 


guldelli  es, 
turn  sti  ;IE 

This  8  something  new  and  significant  in 
peacetli  le  American  labor  relations:  this  in- 
sLstencej  that  the  public  Interest  is  para- 
mount. 

For 
Act,  it 
ceded 
the  puf  lie 
labor 
have 
Interest 
daily — 


1  as 


tf 


re  atlons. 
hal 


years  now,  since  the  Wagner  Labor 
been  established  in  law  and  con- 
both  management  and  labor  that 
has  an  interest  in  harmonious 
And  In  wartime.  Presidents 
,  and  used,  the  power  to  make  that 
paranKnint.     But  this  is  not — offi- 
rartlme.       Yet     when      ttie     steel 
deadlocked,  the  President  poured 
]  ressure,  plus  his  own  suggestions  for 
,  imtil  they  came  up  with  a  deal 
official  guidelines  for  wage  increases, 
we  suppose,  might  be  called  "com- 
negotiation."    Like  most  Americans, 
I  appy  to  see  a  settlement  of  this  key 
s  dispute.    But  well  bet  both  labor 
people  all  over  the  Nation 
this     Labor    Day    to    consider 
where  they  are  heading, 
at  least  one  Steelworkers'  local 
qxilte  unhappy  about  the  Presi- 
lacUcs.      "I    think,"    he    said,    "this 
the  end  of  collective  bargaining." 
rather  overstates  the  trend.    But  it 
that  we  are  nearlng  the  end  of 
which  collective  bargainers  could 
out  a  wage  agreemente  with  little 
paid  to  its  effects  on  the  na- 
efon(»ny. 

much  union  negotiators  buck  at 

wage  guidelines  based  on  pro- 

,  we  suspect  President  Johnson  and 

are  going  to  increasingly  insist 

be  adhered  to.    And  this  is  simply 

way  of  Insisting  that,  in  wage 

the  national  Interest  be  para- 


^  TBB 


b) 


at  bention 


Fideral 


succ  ssors  I 


negotlatfons, 
mount. 

If  the4e  guidelines  are  enforced,  collective 

bargain!^  is  going  to  be  less  "free"  than  It 

And  there  are  potential  dangers  in 

to  extremes,  this  could  result 

4tate  dictation  of  wages  and  prices 

e|iaracterizee  Fascist  and  Communist 

But  we  are  nowhere  near  that 


O  JTled 


In  themselves,  scientific  wage  Increase 
guidelines  based  on  the  rate  of  increase  in 
industrial  productivity  are  sensible  and 
good.  They  tend  to  insure  that  any  wage 
raise  based  on  them  is  real — that  is,  that  it 
is  not  offset,  6  months  or  a  year  later,  by  an 
increase  in  prices. 

This  concept,  that  the  only  real  wage 
raises  are  those  in  line  with  increases  in 
productivity,  Is  only  slowly  being  grasped  by 
either  leadership  or  the  rank  and  file  of 
unions.     But  it  is  sinking  in. 

And  we  can  hope  that  the  President's 
bravura  performance  in  the  steel  negotia- 
tions will  dramatize  their  value. 

For  free  and  conscientious  acceptance  of 
those  guidelines  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment would,  we  believe,  be  a  big  step  toward 
more  peaceful  labor  relations  and  toward 
both  stability  and  progress  for  the  national 
economy. 


Famine  Is  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  Re- 
public magazine  to  inform  and  alert  my 
colleagues  in  regard  to  the  problem  of 
food  relationship  to  our  enlarging  popu- 
lations. The  New  Flepublic  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  stand  on  this  issue. 

Witnesses  before  Senator  Gruening's 
committee  in  the  Senate  have  over  and 
over  again  spoken  of  the  seriousness  and 
imminence  of  problems  in  relation  to 
food  and  population  growth.  I  hope  this 
editorial  in  the  New  Republic  will  bring 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  more  per- 
sons of  influence  and  responsibility. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Famine    Is   Here 

People  keep  saying  that  something  must 
be  done  before  population  outstrips  food 
supply.  Reiteration  makes  it  tedious.  But 
we  have  a  new  version.  We  say  that  the 
thing  has  already  happened.  World  popu- 
lation has  passed  food  supply.  The  famine 
has  started. 

Famine  isn't  like  a  satellite  countdown; 
you  don't  say  "Three-two-one,  it's  here!" 
What  happens  is  like  the  New  York  water 
shortage:  It  develops  slowly;  experts  wring 
hands;  public  pays  no  attention;  then,  sud- 
denly, it's  headlined.  That's  what's  happen- 
ing in  world  food.  "Malnutrition"  becomes 
"famine"  any  time  the  headline  writer  wants. 
Our  estimate  is  that  the  thing  is  here  and 
will  get  a  lot  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
Even  the  most  dramatic  counter-measures 
aren't  likely  to  reverse  things  for  several  gen- 
erations. That's  why  we  think  world  hunger 
will  be  the  single  most  Important  fact  in  the 
final  third  of  the  20th  century. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it.  There  have 
been  dozens — scores — of  surveys.  In  fact, 
the  subject  has  been  surveyed  to  death! 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional CoimcU  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States  as  of  last  June:  Two  billion 
persons  now  live  In  areas  of  nutritional  de- 
ficiency. (That's  two- thirds  of  the  world's 
population.)  They  are  the  ones  with  the 
higheet  birthrates.  Half  of  these  people,  the 
reports  says  (i.e.,  1  bilUon),  "suffer  dally  or 
recurrent  crippling  hunger."  The  report 
ends  with  the  usual  conventional  warnings; 
imlesB  something  Is  done  quickly  "the  pre- 
dicted  widespread,   acute   famine    In  some 


parts  of  the  world  In  the  next  few  years  will 
become  more  grim." 

It  is  a  typical  report;  you  probably  never 
heard  of  it.  And  here  is  Gunnar  Myrdal 
eminent  Swedish  economist.  He  foresees  a 
world  calamity.  Time?  In  5  or  10  years 
To  Interviewers  he  says,  "It  makes  me 
afraid."  He  still  thinks  we  have  a  little  time. 
Well,  maybe. 

The  World  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion estimates  that  maybe  10,000  people  a 
day  die  of  hunger  now.  But  of  course  most 
victims  don't  die  directly  of  starvation  but  of 
some  side-effect:  the  children  In  parts  of 
India,  Africa,  Latin  America  are  fral], 
stxmted,  hollow-eyed,  with  distended  stom- 
achs: a  touch  of  sickness  and  they're  gone. 
Always  a  couple  more,  though,  to  take  their 
place.    It's  a  fecund  earth. 

War  is  of  course  one  way  to  check  popula- 
tion; the  United  States  has  helped  Malthus 
in  the  India-Pakistan  situation,  by  selling 
guns  to  both  sides. 

Here's  a  fact:  Only  3>4  percent  of  the 
world's  surface  is  arable.  Another  fact: 
World  population  in  35  years  will  double. 
Famine?  Of  course.  Experts  are  substan- 
tially less  optimistic  now  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago  about  heading  off  world  famine, 
Lester  Brown,  staff  economist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  told  a  symposium  re- 
cently. Chester  Bowles  testified  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  in  Jvme  that  the  approaching 
world  famine  threatens  the  most  colossal 
catastrophe  in  history.  He,  too,  put  it  In 
the  future  as  though  something  would  be 
done  about  it.  Perhaps.  But  read  a  little 
further:  Here  Is  Thomas  M.  Ware,  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  From  Hungar  Foundation, 
himself  a  practical  indiistrlalist. 

"Very  few  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  that  confronts  us,"  he  said.  He  of- 
fered an  illustration.  The  new  Aswan  Dam 
will  add  2  million  arable  acres  on  either 
side  of  the  Nile.  But  while  the  dam  is  being 
built  enough  new  people  will  be  added  to 
Egypt's  population  to  eat  up  all  the  food 
the  dam  produces.  Result:  same  hunger, 
more  people. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Americans  understand 
the  population  problem.  If  so,  how  could  the 
House  pass  Its  version  of  the  new  nondis- 
criminatory Immigration  bUl?  (It  does  not 
end  discrimination,  it  Jxist  Juggles  it  about.) 
Latin  America,  for  example,  with  the  highest 
birth  rate  in  the  world,  ^has  no  quota  re- 
strictions at  all  on  Immlgibtlon  to  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  may  change  this.  But 
the  House  majority  stilT  quaintly  ^lieves 
that  immigration  can  sojjjj^  overpopulation. 

As  Mr.  Ware  puts  It,  "The  catastrophe  Is 
not  something  that  may  happen;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that 
it  will  happen"  unless  action  is  Immediately 
forthcoming. 

What  action?  Ten  years  ago  the  compas- 
sionate United  States  started  a  food  export 
program :  It  was  wonderful  to  feed  the  starv- 
ing, but  population  kept  growing.  Next 
the  United  States  tried  a  new  approach; 
the  soil  of  hungry  lands  is  good  so  Amer- 
ica sent  fertilizer  abroad  as  well  as  food. 
Pine.  And  population  kept  on  growing. 
Then  In  the  last  couple  of  years  came  the 
third  effort — give  them  cash  and  credit  to 
build  their  own  fertilizer  plants.  Fine. 
Population  kept  growing. 

FEWZB  BIBTHS  KSSINTIAT, 

Now  comes  the  fourth  phase.  Food,  fer- 
tilizer, hybrids,  insecticides,  factories,  know- 
how:  These  are  all  good.  But  they  won't 
work  unless  the  recipient  nations  limit  births 
at  the  same  time.  The  point  will  be  stressed, 
we  understand.  In  a  report  from  an  inter- 
agency task  force  named  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
It  finds,  incidentally,  that  half  the  preschool 
children  in  "developing"  countries  are  seri- 
ously undernourished,  amounting  to  mental 
and  physical  retardation  for  10  percent  to 
25  percent. 
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President  Johnson  had  the  courage  to  men- 
tion family  planning  In  both  his  State  of  the 
nnlon  speech,  and  the  one  before  the  UJ». 
at  San  Francisco.  It  is  aU  the  more  dls- 
«>uraKlng  that  Archbishop  CBoyle,  of  Baltl- 
SorTd^lvered  his  recent  antlMrth  control 
^^e.  He  implied  that  there  is  somehow 
a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  poor.  Well, 
the  hierarchy  In  Latin  America  knows  bet- 
ter- it  knows  that  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted means  of  bhrth  control  In  the  world 
today  is  abortion.  The  poor  use  it;  the  rich 
know  about  birth  control. 

Barbara  Ward  describes  the  widening  gap 
"between  a  white,  complacent,  highly  bom-- 
eeolB  very  wealthy,  very  smaU  North  At- 
lantic elite,  and  everybody  else.'^  Yet  man 
can  now  for  the  first  time  feed  himself  ade- 
quately, and  he  can  control  the  birthrate, 
too  with  the  new  Intrauterine  device.  Alas, 
we  guess  that  the  gap  wUl  widen  and  hunger 
HOW  for  a  time  anyway.  You  can't  reverse 
gears'  suddenly  In  a  situation  tliat  Involves 
most  of  the  earth. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16. 19€5 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  my  newsletter  to  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for 
July  2,  1965: 

Washington  Report 


(From  Congressman  Jim  Maetin) 

SOUTHERNEKS  ITELP  PASS  SOCIALISTIC 
HOXTSING    BILL 

By  a  slim  majority  of  only  6  votes  (208  to 
202)  the  House  approved  HJl.  7984,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act.  In  an 
amazing  reversal  of  southern  conservatism, 
24  Members  on  the  Democrat  side  voted  with 
the  administration  for  what  wUl  probably 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  vicious  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  presented  to  the  Congress. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Government  will 
use  money  collected  from  all  the  taxpayers 
to  subsidize  rents  for  those  unable  to  afford 
the  kind  of  housing  they  would  like  to  have. 
The  viciousness  of  this  concept  is  ex- 
plained in  the  minority  report  on  the  bUl. 
It  kills  the  incentive  of  the  American  family 
to  improve  its  living  accommodations  by  Its 
own  efforts,  it  kills  the  incentive  for  home 
ownership,  it  makes  renters  wards  of  the 
Governments,  it  is  a  system  of  economic  in- 
tegration of  housing  through  Government 
subsidy,  it  Is  the  way  of  the  socialistic  state. 
The  bill  will  add  an  additional  $6  biUlon 
debt  over  the  next  40  years  on  the  backs  of 
the  already  overburdened  taxpayers. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  bill,  I  pointed  out: 

"The  real  purpose  behind  this  scheme  has 
never  been  fully  exposed,  and  that  is  a  plan 
to  force  integration  into  every  neighbtw- 
hood  in  America  which  a  Federal  Adminis- 
trator decides  he  wants  integrated.  When 
you  couple  this  bill  with  the  proposal  to  set 
up  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  the 
probable  head  of  that  Department  will  be 
the  present  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
:^nd  Home  Finance  Agency  (Robert  Weaver) 
who  has  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  In  com- 
plete Federal  planning  In  the  field  of  haaa- 
ing.  I  dread  to  contemplate  the  consequencee 
to  the  private  construction  industry  In  thle 


Nation.    I  am  fearful  of  what  this  provision 
will  do  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hard- 
working  induetarlotis   Americans   who   have 
struggled  to  Invest  in  a  home  for  their  f am- 
lllea  In  neighborhoods  of  their  own  chooe- 
ing.    This  meaaure  will  open  up  fine  resi- 
dential areas   to  what   amoimts  to  public 
housing  when  the  Government  uses  Is  eco- 
nomic power,  through  rent  subsidies,  to  force 
Integration  and  to  attempt  to  raise  the  social 
level  of  many  who  have  no  other  ambition 
than  to  t>e  taken  care  of  by  the  rest  of  us. 
This  Is  wrong.    It  is  Immoral.    It  Is  a  be- 
trayal of  the  whole  concept  of  private  enter- 
prise and  individual  Initiative.     It  is  mor- 
aUy  wrong  to  saddle  an  additional  $6  billion 
debt  on  our  pe<q>le  for  the  next  40  years.    It 
is  bad  enough  for  us  to  be  so  Irresponsible 
with   our   own   money,   but   entirely    inde- 
fensible to  pass  It  on  tc  ovu-  children." 
SeTwte  version  introduced  by  Alabama 

Senator 
I  am  appaUed  that  any  Representative  w 
Senator  from  the  South  coulk  poeslbiy  sup- 
port the  Housing  blU  and  especially  the  rent 
subsidy  provision.  Yet,  24  southern  Repre- 
sentatives did.  Also  S.  2213,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  containing  the  same  rent 
BUlasldy  provision  was  Introduced  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

This  has  been  a  major  problem  for  the 
South  for  the  past  26  years.  Tfo  many  who 
speak  conservatively  at  home  vote  liberal 
when  they  come  to  Washington.  It  is  the 
voting  on  bills  which  counts.  With  the  help 
of  supposedly  southern  conservatives  Con- 
gress has  passed  measure  after  measure 
taking  away  more  and  more  of  the  freedom 
of  the  people,  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
has  expanded  Federal  controls.  Many  times 
the  issue  has  heen.  confused,  and  the  vote  has 
been  hidden;  but  in  this  blU  the  difference 
between  the  two  major  pculies  is  clearly 
drawn,  and  every  southern  citizen  should  re- 
member this  vote  well.  Only  4  Republicans 
in  the  House  voted  to  approve  using  your 
money  collected  as  taxes  to  pay  the  rent  for 
welfare  famUles  to  Integrate  yo\ir  neighbor- 
hood— 204  Democrats  bowed  to  White  House 
pressure  and  voted  for  the  bill.  There  U 
little  that  can  be  done  now  to  stop  this  rent 
subsidy  bill  unless  the  people  let  their  Sena- 
tors know  how  they  feel.  I  hope  the  people 
of  Alabama  will  declare  themselves  and  urge 
our  two  Senators  to  reverse  their  positions 
and  oppose  S.  2213,  the  Sparkman  bill  on 
housing  and  rent  subsidies.  There  is  time 
for  you  to  write  the  Senator  if  you  do  not 
approve  of  this  economic  integration  bill. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    BlU-    COMING    TTP 

The  Rules  Committee  has  cleared  the  way 
for  the  voting  rights  bill  to  come  before  the 
House  next  Tuesday,  July  6.  The  President 
and  his  llbeitJ  majority  have  the  votes  to 
put  it  across,  but  thoee  of  us  who  still  be- 
lieve in  oonstltutional  llml'ted  government 
and  the  ri^ts  of  the  States  will  make  a 
determined  effort  to  substitute  the  Republi- 
can bill  for  the  anti-South  admlnLstration 
bill.  As  reported  from  the  committee  the 
bfil  is  designed  to  punish  six  Southern  States 
and  will  take  away  from  Alabama  and  other 
States  in  our  aeotlon  of  the  country  the  right 
to  determine  voter  qualifications  or  to  enact 
election  laws  as  guaranteed  In  the  Con- 
stitution. TblB  Is  another  bill.  In  the  long 
list  of  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  change  the  concept  of  this  Republic  from 
one  of  a  government  by  the  people  to  a 
strong  Fedraal  system  or  a  government  by 
bureaucratic  oontrbl  from  Washington.  The 
next  week  will  be  a  crucial  one  for  the  f uttire 
of  liberty  In  America. 


authorized,  but  not  yet  epent,  ttiere  wUl  be 
a  staggering  toUa  available  for  foreign  aid 
of  »18.118,206.000.  Only  the  $8  billton  re- 
quest  for  Mutual  Security  funds  ever  gets 
any  puWioity.  The  fact  la  tha*  there  are  at 
least  16  addJtlrmftl  programs  In  which  the 
money  of  American  taxpayers  is  sent  to  for- 
eign countries.  Tbeee  programs  Include  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  Intemattooal  Develop- 
ment AsBocUtlon;  Peace  Oarpe;  MlUtary  As- 
sistance Advisory  Group:  Inlwnatlonal  De- 
velopment Bank  for  UMn  America  and  many 
others. 


The  U.N.  Embargo  Against  Red  Chiaa 
and  North  Korea 


SEVEN    BILLION    FOR    FOREIGN    AID 

The  Johnson  administration  has  made  re- 
quests for  new  foreigrn  aid  fvmds  so  far  this 
year  in  the  amount  of  $7,612,467,000.  If 
Ooogrees  approves  all  16  foreign  aid  requests. 
this   amount  oaofiod  with   money  already 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNBCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  final  part  of  an  article  that 
John  Norman,  Fairfield  University  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  government,  has 
excerpted  from  his  forthcoming  book  on 
East-West  trade. 

The  article  follows: 
The  U.N.  Embargo  Against  Red  China  and 
North  Korxa 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway's  headquarters 
in  Korea  had  released  a  paper  in  1951  en- 
tlOed  "The  Significance  of  Korea."  Accord- 
ing to  this  document,  the  UJB.S.R.  expected 
that  the  Korean  confilct  would  "slash  the 
strength  of  China,"  and  that  "this  would 
be  good  because  a  strong  China  on  Russia's 
southern  frontier  is  the  Etremlin's  night- 
mare." It  was  believed  that  this  had  made 
"the  Chinese  Reds  less  sxire  that  the  Krem- 
lin Is  a  friend."  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
war  had  weakened  the  Peiping  regime,  but 
that  if  it  managed  to  hold  on,  it  might  go 
Tltoist. 

Others  expressed  similar  suspicions.  Sen- 
ator Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  stated 
in  March  1955: 

"What  about  Russia's  relations  with 
China?  Does  this  constitute  a  true  part- 
nership, or  is  Russia  making  China  pay 
through  the  nose  for  whatever  ^he  Red  re- 
gime gets — meanwhile  pushing  off  on  the 
Peiping  government  obsolete  and  surplus 
war  equipment  which  Russia  herself  oo 
longer  wants? 

"To  a  limited  extent  it  pays  Russia  to  help 
Red  China.  As  China  develc^w  economically. 
It  can  become  a  market  for  Russian  prod- 
ucts— when  Russia  has  enough  of  anything 
to  export.  As  China  beccmies  stronger  mili- 
tarily, the  Red  regime  and  the  Red  Army 
can  be  used  to  threaten  China's  neighbors. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"But  certainly  Russia  can  never  afford  to 

allow  Red  China  to  beccmie  a  first-class 
military  power.  For  whatever  else  they  are. 
the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  are  realists.  They 
know  their  history. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"What  supposed  friend  led  China   into  a 

hopeless  war  in  Korea,  draining  Chinese  re- 
sources and  costing  the  lives  of  a  million 
Chinese?     Russia. 

"What  country  stripped  Manchuria  ofTap- 
anese  Indvistrlal  equipunent  alter  World 
War  II,  leaving  Communist  China  with  the 
problem  of  rebuilding  that  formerly  busy 
area,  as  developed  during  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation?    Russia." 

It  is  also  well  to  present  the  viewpoint  of 
Nationalist  China,  If  only  In  an  effort   to 
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Eis  full  a  record  as  possible.    It  Is  nat- 
surprise  that  Taipei  favored  tha 
against  Pelplng.    In  an  address 
at  Yale  University  on  October  13, 
K.  C.  Teh.  Foreign  Minister  of 
of  China,  reminded  his  listen- 
though   the   Korean   conflict   had 
a  halt,  great  numbers  of  Red  troops 
in  North  Korea;  that  meanwhile 
Oommunists  had  helped  the  Vlet- 
seize  the  northern  half  of  Viet- 
that  consequently   the  Western 
lad  no  choice  but  to  persist  in  strict 
of  the  embargo.     A  report  of 
]  eech  stated  that  "Russia  can  supply 
only  with  a  limited  amoiint  of  heavy 
and  Soviet  machinery  is  not  quite 
Weatem  standard.    What  the  Chi- 
.\inlsts  can  obtain  from  the  Soviet 
Is  also  negligible.     The  embargo, 
is  the  best  means  whereby   the 
Powers  can  prevent  the  complete  in- 
of   the    Chinese   mainland." 
went  on  to  say  that  "Since  there 
possibility  of  the  Chinese  Communists* 
of  their   aggressive   policy,   it 
wtJiout  saying  that  the  antl-Peiping 
should   be  continued   indefinitely. 
of  fact,  what  the  American  Qov- 
has  to  guard  against  is  not  so  much 
from  the  Pelplng  regime  as  the 
from  Its  Western  allies,  especially 
rations  which  are  so  avaricious  that 
ever  anxioiis  to  trade  with  Oom- 
Chlna  although  many  of  their  sol- 
been  UUed  on  the  Korean  battle- 
Pressure    from   the    Western   allies 
unabated. 
Interest  of  a  fair  representation  of 
of  views,  let  us  consider  a  counter- 
t  often  repeated  by  highly  respons- 
reepected  authorities  long  after  hos- 
In  Korea  receded  into  history.     In 
such  expert  contended  that  "our 
to  frown  on  our  allies  doing  busi- 
the  Oommunists  and  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction  of  American  sub- 
and   branches   abrocul  has  already 
some  allied  dissension,  as  in  the  case 
and  Red  China  which  helped  touch 
Elsenhower's  visit   to  Canada 
"*    He  added  that  perhaps  the 
for  increased  U.S.  trade  with 
was   Its   divisive   lmi>act   on   the 
1  >loc  and  its  indirect  enoouragetnent  of 
Trade  controls  had  led  to  greater 
cohesion  and  autarchy  among  the 
,i|iilsts.    Red  China  had  no  option  but 
with  the  U.S.SJI.,  rather  than  with 
commercial  partner,  Japan.     "In 
way,  then.  Western  economic 
policy  has  Inadvertently  helped  to 
■fltolsm  and  helped  to  bring  about  a 
lose-fcnit  billion  people  Conuuunlst 
zone — ^with  a  higher  and  more  pro- 
dlvlslon  of  labor  than  would  other- 
wdiild  be  possible." 

ts  led  to  wonder  what  indeed  might 
suited.  If  the  United  States  had  sue- 
In  Inducing  its  allies  to  adhere  to  a 
afrateglc  embargo,  in  view  of  what  the 
leaky  embargo  had  actually  helped 
4bout. 

1953,   RoBEBT  F.   Kennedt,   then 

Counsel  of  the  Senate  Permanent 

ttee    on    Investigations,    testified 

1953  there  were  193  Western-flag  ves- 

th^t  traded  with  Red  China  in  a  mlni- 

445  voyages,  but  more  likely  600. 

of  Kxnnxdt's  information,  derived 

dBBclal  sources,  was  instructive.    Own- 

83  ships  going  to  China  also  carried 

O  ivemment-flnanced    goods    on    these 

others  owned  by  them.    Within  the 

and  a  half  months  of  1953,  163 

flag   vessels,    100   of   them   British, 

with  Red  China.     KxiorxoT  cited  data 

be  Deportment  of  Defense  that  there 

ifumy  Items  going  to  China  which  the 

States    regarded    as    strategic,    but 

the  allies  did  not  and  so  continued  to 

A    letter  .from    Defense    Secretary 
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Charles  E.  Wilson  was  placed  on  record  say- 
ing, "The  shipment  of  goods,  «-  the  provision 
of  any  services  to  the  Communist  Chinese 
or  to  the  northern  Kcs-eans  contributes  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  their  economic  and 
military  potential.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense believes  that  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic potential  alone,  often  directly,  and  al- 
most always  Indirectly,  contribute  to  any 
country's  military  jwtentlal." 

The  angry  frustration  of  many  Republicans 
and  Denxocrats  in  Congress  over  what  was 
considered  the  weaknesses  and  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government's  embargo  policy 
was  amply  reflected  in  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee's hearings,  especially  during'' the  ex- 
changes between  Senator  Stuakt  Symington, 
of  Missouri,  and  John  M.  Leddy,  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
ncanlc  Affairs.    Here  is  an  excerpt: 

"Senator  Symington.  Woxild  you  try  to 
answer  the  question?  Somebody  said  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
to  disclose  what  It  considers  strategic  that 
is  being  shipped  into  China,  but  what  our 
allies  do  not  consider  strategic.  I  would 
like  to  ask:  Is  that  also  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  State? 

"Mr.  Leddt.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  so  far  as  I  know. 

"Senator  Symington.  You  agree  with  that 
policy?    Do  you  think  It  makes  any  sense? 

"Mi.  Leddy.  Senator,  I  think  It  is  the  only 
policy  that  we  can  apply  at  this  time. 

"Senator  Symington.  Now,  let  me  get  this 
straight.  In  other  words,  you  agree  that 
even  though  this  Government  feels  that 
strategic  materials  should  not  be  shipped 
Into  China,  and  our  allies  feel  that  they 
should  be  shipped  into  China,  oiu-  Govern- 
ment should  not  disclose  what  it  thinks  are 
the  strategic  materials  that  are  being  shipped 
into  China  by  our  allies.    Is  that  right? 

"Mr.  Leddy.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  It  is 
a  matter  of  getting  angry.  I  think  it  Is  a 
matter  of  differing  economic  and  political 
situations  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Senator  Symington.  Well,  If  you  shed 
light  on  It,  so  that  you  could  have  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  world  decide  whether  or  not 
they  agreed  or  disagreed  that  it  was  strategic 
material,  would  not  the  chance  be,  if  we 
were  right  in  the  position  of  our  Govem7 
ment,  that  less  would  flow  into  China?  Yet 
you  say  that  if  you  did  it,  more  would  flow 
into  Red  China.  I  cannot  understand  that. 
"Mr.  Leddy.  Senator,  I  think  that  the  point 
is  that  we  have  agreed,  we  are  bound  to  agree, 
with  the  other  governments  on  the  claselfled 
nattu-e  of  the  information.  If  we  breach  that 
classiflcatlon,  if  we  begin  taking  unilateral 
steps  of  that  sort,  I  think  we  do  Jeopardize 
the  International  control  system. 

"Senator  Symington.  "Hien  what  you  are 
really  saying  is  that  if  we  disclose  the 
strategic  materials  that  our  allies  are  shipping 
into  China,  the  resiilt  of  that  will  be  that 
we  will  cross  our  allies,  and  they  will  ship 
a  lot  more  of  that  into  China? 

"Mr.  Leddt.  Senator,  I  think  that  might  be 
a  result.  It  is  a  risk  I  would  not  wish  to 
take." 

This  Senate  Etubcommitee,  of  which  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  was  chairman,  later  re- 
ixjrted  in  July  1953  that  a  number  of  cargo 
vessels,  which  were  of  great  slgnlflcance  to 
the  Communists  in  the  Korean  conflict,  had 
been  ta-ansferred  by  surreptitious  means  to 
the  Reds  in  China  and  Poland  by  British- 
Hong  Kong  companies.  The  subcommittee's 
report  emphasized  that  the  Communists 
owned  only  2  million  tons  of  the  80  million 
tons  of  ocean  shipping  In  the  world.  The 
Soviet  bloc  needed  the  help  of  shipping  com- 
panies of  the  free  world  to  carry  goods  to 
China  in  its  war  against  the  United  Nations. 
They  obtained  that  help  in  that  450  Western- 
flag  ships  had  made  about  2,000  voyages  since 
the  start  of  the  Korean  conflict.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  flying  allied  flags,  especially 
British,  entering  Red  Chinese  ports  had  been 
steadily   mounting  since   the   end  of   1951. 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
non-Communist  trade  with  Pelplng  had  sur- 
passed $2  billion. 

The  subcommittee's  report  concluded  that 
the  U.S.  negotiations  with  the  allies  on  the 
problem  of  their  trading  with  Red  China  had 
failed,  and  offered  the  following  comments: 

"  ( 1 )  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war 
our  Government  has  had  no  clear-cut  policy 
on  China  Trade  by  our  allies;  (2)  they  had 
inadequate  factual  information  as  to  the 
kind,  extent,  and  effect  of  the  trade;  and  (3) 
they  lacked  the  f  orcef  ulness  and  vigor  neces- 
sary to  convince  our  allies  that  they  should 
ban  this  trade  as  we  have  done. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  in- 
decision  and  ineffectiveness  which  hai 
marked  our  efforts  to  eliminate  this  Com- 
munist trade  on  the  part  of  our  allies  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  and 
authority  for  this  entire  program  has  been 
scattered  among  several  Government  agen- 
cies, including  State,  Defense,  MSA,  Treasury, 
Commerce,  and  others.  The  Job  of  handling 
the  problem  of  Communist  trade  cannot  be 
done  by  a  nimaber  of  interagency  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees.  The  task  should  be 
given  to  one  agency  of  Government  which 
could  be  held  responsible  to  see  that  the 
job  Is  accomplished  without  further  delay. 
"It  is  dilDcult  to  understand  why  the  fl- 
nanclal  losses  resulting  from  an  embargo  of 
Red  China  should  be  borne  by  this  country 
and  some  of  omi  smaller  allies,  but  are  con- 
sidered too  burdensome  for  some  of  oui 
larger  Eviroi>ean  allies.  It  is  particularly 
dUflcult  to  understand  the  position  of  oui 
Government  in  requesting  such  allies  as 
Greece  and  Panama  to  stop  this  trade  while 
we  have  not  made  similar  requests  of  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  and  others  who  are  stUl 
carrying  on  flourishing  trade  with  Red  China. 
"Ninety-flve  percent  of  the  blood  and  the 
money  expended  in  Korea  by  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  American.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  subcommittee  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  all  of  our  allies  should  be  willing 
to  discontinue  their  trade  with  our  mutual 
enemy,  the  Chinese  Communists." 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  liberals 
as  well  as  conservatives  In  Congress,  both 
being  well  represented  in  the  Committee  of  1 
Million  Against  the  Admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations  (organized  in 
1953).  were  apprehensive  about  American 
and  Western  embargo  policies.  One  note- 
worthy example  will  suffice.  Senator  Paul 
H.  DottGLAS,  of  niinois,  liberal  Democrat  and 
professional  economist,  declared  that  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  allied  easing  of 
trade  restrictions  on  Red  China,  but  warned 
that  the  moment  American  controls  were  re- 
laxed substantially.  Peiping'a  prestige  would 
rise  In  Asia.  Its  economy,  which  by  its  own 
admission  was  In  grave  difficulty,  would  be 
strengthened.  He  noted  that  Pelplng's 
Deputy  Minister  of  Economic  Planning 
called  for  major  retrenchments,  conceding 
critical  shortages  In  pig  iron,  steel,  lumber, 
coal,  cotton,  meats,  and  edible  oils.  "Expan- 
sion of  trade  would  act  as  a  rescue  operation. 
The  power  of  Conununlst  China  would  be 
considerably  enhanced." 

Senator  Douolas  compared  the  concessions 
being  made  to  the  Communists  in  the  name 
of  coexistence  with  those  made  to  the  Nazl- 
Nlpponese-Pasclst  alinement  In  the  name  of 
appeasement.    ScUd  he: 

"The  scrap  metal  which  the  United  States 
shipped  to  Japan  was  turned  into  bombs 
which  devastated  half  of  Asia.  OU  sold  to 
Italy  In  1936,  on  the  theory  that  'to  restrict 
trade  means  to  restrict  freedom,'  powered 
the  planes  which  strafed  Ethiopia  and  en- 
couraged Mussolini's  quest  of  empire.  High- 
level  diplomatic  relations  and  negotiations 
with  Germany  ended  In  the  disaster  at 
Munich.  The  Luftwaffe  and  the  Wehrmacbt 
were  built  as  a  result  of  trade  which,  at  the 
start,  was  limited  to  nonstrategic  goods.  The 
end  result  of  this  policy  was  the  death  or 
minions  of  men,  women,  and  children  and 
the  destruction  of  entire  cities  and  peoples. 


"One  might  think  that  this  bitter  hUtorl- 
«a  lesson  would  be  deeply  Ingrained  in  the 
inteUectB  of  aU  free  men  who  survived.  Un- 
Srtunately.  many  prominent  Individuals 
^d  organizations  stUl  caU  for  expanded 
falftde  and  cultural  relations  and,  ultimately, 
Somatic  relations  with  Mao  Tse-tung's 
China.  Their  arguments  are  based  on  wish- 
ful thinking  rather  than  fact." 

Many   respectable  quarters   almost  auto- 
matically   mistrusted     Senator    McCarthy's 
subcommittee,    if   only   because   he  was  its 
chairman.     For  instance,  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  believed  it  "wise  to  suspend 
ludgment"  on  the  subconunittee's  charges. 
It  admitted    that   "Americans    certainly   do 
not  want   to   send   theh:    men    against    an 
enwny    strengthened    by    injudicious    trade 
any  more  than  they  recall  with  any  pleasiu-e 
the  shipment  of  scrap  Iron  to  Japan  in  the 
late  1930's.    It  may  well  be  that  Britons  and 
various    Europeans    need    to    think    much 
harder  than   they  do  about  the  effects  of 
some  of  the  profits  being  collected  by  their 
fellow  countrymen."    Nevwtheless,  the  Mon- 
itor went  on,   before   reaching   extravagant 
conclusions.   It  was   well   to  remember  the 
data  presented  by  the  Senate  conunlttee  the 
last  time  It  stirred  up  big  heedllnes  on  the 
China  trade.     It  then  reported  that  British 
vessels  had  even  carried  military  men  for 
Red  China.     "When   the   answers  were   in, 
they  added  up  to  the  facts  that  such  troop 
movements  had  been  made  on  two  vessels 
of  former  British  ownership  but  under  the 
flag  and  registry  of  Panama.    One  had  been 
taken  over  entirely  by  the  Conununlsts;  in 
the  the   other   case   the    master   had   been 
compelled  to  proceed  at  gimpoint." 

One  Is  Impelled  to  speculate  how  often  an 
apparently,  or  even  obviovisly.  proper  policy 
IB  thrown  into  some  discredit  simply  because 
a  discredited  proponent  stridently  advocates 
it. 

Economic  pressure  by  the  United  Nations 
continued  to  be  Invoked  in  the  United  States 
long  after  the  Korean  armistice  had  been 
signed,  in  ordw  to  compel  the  release  of  18 
American  prisoners  of  war  still  held  by  Red 
China  In  violation  of  the  truce.    Since  they 
were  also   U.N.   prisoners,   many   Americans 
felt  it  only  fair  that  the  U.N.  should  take 
Bome  action.     This  attitude  was  perhaps  best 
summed  up  late  in  1954  by  the  New  York 
Times  when  It  stated  flatly,  "There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  United  Nations  should  not  con- 
aider  economic  pressxure."     The  Times  ob- 
served sadly  that  some  U.N.  members  were 
moving  toward  a  more  flexible  policy  on  trade 
with  Red  China,  putting  tin  elastic  interpre- 
tation on  strategic  items,  to  say  the  least. 
They   had   repeatedly   condemned   the    U.S. 
policy    of    total    embargo    against    Pelplng. 
"This,  surely,   is  a  time  when  the  United 
States  may.  with  complete  propriety,  call  the 
attention  of  fellow  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  fact  that  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives in  the  military  fleld  have  been 
outrageously    imprisoned    by    the    aggressor 
enemy  of  the  United  Nations.    It  would  also 
be  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  giving  eoon<Hnlc  aid  and  comfort  to  this 
enemy  lessens  the  prestige  and  authority  of 
the  United  Nations." 


A  Connecticat  Editor's  Keen  Observations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONKECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15. 1965 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 


editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Middle 
town  Press,  piU>ll8hed  in  Mlddletown, 
Conn.,  in  my  congressional  district.   The 
editorial,  entitied  "A  Lack  of  Dispute." 
was  published  In  the  issue  of  September 

13. 1985. 

I  beUeve  that  many  of  our  coUeagues 
of  both  political  parties  will  find  the 
comments  and  views  expressed  in  this 
editorial  most  interesting.    The  editor  s 
keen  observations  on  the  current  poUtical 
situation  should  be  food  for  thought  to 
many  of  us  who  take  our  poUtical  system 
and  our  political  parties  seriously.     In 
that  spirit.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress: 
[Prom  the  Mlddletown  Press,  Sept.  13,  19651 
A  Lack  of  Dispute 
Just  as  the  ending  of  Reconstruction  In 
1877  deprived  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  of  the  issues  that  had  sustained  their 
rlvahies  for  half  a  century,  so  the  emerging 
consensvts  on  the  direction  of  domestic  pol- 
icy may  bring  about  the  same  result,  but 
with  a  different  political  outcome. 

What  has  happened  during  this  session  of 
Congress  is  simply  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  New  Deal.  Throughout  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Harry  Truman  s 
Square  Deal,  through  the  days  of  President 
Kennedy's  New  Frontier,  and  Indeed  during 
the  first  3  years  of  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society,  the  aim  has  in  large  part  been  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Committee 
on  Bcon(«nlc  Security  named  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  1934. 

It  was  appointed  In  response  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Townsend  plan  which  threat- 
ened to  sweep  the  coimtry.  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Townsend  proposed  a  pension  of  $200  a 
month  for  all  who  would  retire  at  60  "on 
the  condition  that  they  would  spend  all  the 
money  as  they  get  It."  The  plan  was  to  be 
financed  by  a  gross  business  trtuisactlon  tax 
of  2  percent.  As  "Townsend  Clubs"  sprang 
up  all  over  the  cotmtry,  FJ3.R.  acted. 

Named  to  the  committee  were  Miss  Frances 
Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Mr.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Mr. 
Homer  Cummlngs,  Attorney  General;  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriciilture; 
and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Federal  Emor- 
gency  ReUef  Administrator.  After  a  con- 
siderable study  the  group  proposed  social 
security,  and  In  addition  unemployment 
compensation,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
and  an  expanded  program  of  relief.  Al- 
though the  committee  said  that  "practical 
consideration"  might  compel  a  "piecemeal 
approach."  and  although  the  social  security 
finally  enacted  was  quite  different  from  the 
reccttnmendatlons.  It  was  this  committee 
that  planted  the  idea  of  solving  national 
needs  by  social  insurance,  rather  than  public 
assistance.  This  program  has  been  now  car- 
ried forward  to  medicare. 

But  It  w£is  the  statement  of  the  committee 
which  foreshadowed  what  Is  nearly  accom- 
plished In  this  country  and  which  the 
Cabinet  group  dlsctissed  thusly: 

"A  program  of  economic  security,  as  we 
vision  it,  must  have  as  its  primary  aim  the 
assurance  of  an  adequate  income  to  each 
human  being  In  childhood,  youth,  middle 
age.  or  old  age — ^In  sickness  or  in  health.  It 
must  provide  safeguards  against  all  of  the 
hazards  leading  to  destitution  and  depend- 
ency." 

More  than  any  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  articulated  this  aim.  and  acted  upon 
it,  whereas  President  Kennedy  could  only 
prepare  the  launching  pad.  The  Job  is  al- 
most done.  And  the  Job  seeks  not  to  de- 
stroy initiative,  but  to  prevent  and  protect 
people  from  catastrophes  that  by  and  large 
they  have  no  control  over,  or  very  small  con- 
trol over.  The  Negro  child  born  In  poverty 
with  no  father  has  too  little  of  a  chance  in 


this  great  country;  the  older  folks  with 
young  children  Just  making  their  way  have 
not  had  enough  protection  against  crippling 
Ulnesses;  the  divorced  mother  plagued  by 
mental  illness  stUl  does  not  get  all  the  care 
that  should  be  devoted  to  rescue  a  human 
being.  But — with  the  agreement  of  most 
Americans — the  Job  is  almost  completed. 
There  Is  no  real  argument  about  the  aim 
of  o\ir  society,  particvdarly  among  the  young- 
er generations. 

As  it  has  happened,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  captured  for  its  ovra  this  national  con- 
sensus. Now  when  this  happens  there  Is  al- 
ways the  danger  of  a  national  Inertia  also 
setting  In.  This  was  the  case  in  the  post- 
Reconstruction  p«iod.  From  1876  to  1892, 
neither  party  won  decisively.  Only  Garfield 
scored  a  popular  plurality,  despite  a  pre- 
ponderance of  Republican  Presidents. 

Now  the  problem  is  quite  dlflwent,  al- 
though It  would  seem  likely  that  we  will  see 
a  stabilization  of  political  belief  which  will 
center  in  the  Democratic  Party.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Republicans  may  not  be  able  to 
stage  a  return  not  only  because  of  adverse 
registration  figures,  but  because  so  many 
Issues  have  been  lost  to  Republicanism. 
The  Great  Society,  because  it  is  the  inheritor 
of  BO  many  years  of  Democratic  action,  is  an 
act  that  can  neither  be  topped  nor  under- 
sold, and  hence  It  Is  not  subject  to  great 
rivalries.  And  whenever  a  party  on  the 
"outs"  Is  limited  to  attacking  execution  and 
not  concept,  the  comeback  trail  is  a  rocky 
one.  S 


Big  Government  Robs  Man  of  a  Sacred 
Right 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AT.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  oldest  precepts  In 
English  law,  which  has  always  been  a 
basic  American  premise  Is  that  "A  man's 
home  is  his  castie."  It  was  upon  this 
precept  that  individual  freedom  was 
based  based  and  the  spirit  of  this  free- 
dom has  beenjcarefully  observed  since 
the  signing  of  ti^e  Magna  Charta.  Now, 
In  free  Amerlea,  under  the  Impetus  of 
the  New  Deai;i  the  Fair  Deal,  the  New 
Frontier,  and  the  Great  Society  this 
principle,  upon  which  our  whole  struc- 
ture of  freedom  is  based.  Is  now  almost 
dead. 

The  administrations  of  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  adher- 
ing to  a  philosophy  of  a  government  from 
the  top  down  to  replace  our  traditional 
American  system  of  government  from  the 
bottom  up  In  which  the  people  wield  the 
supreme  power,  have  trampled  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  have  ignored  the 
constitutional  guarantees  against  illegal 
search  and  seizure,  and  by  the  use  of 
eminent  domain  to  pursue  social  ob- 
jectives have  all  but  eliminated  the  right 
of  privacy,  the  freedom  to  own  and  con- 
trol your  own  property.  Without  these 
basic  rights,  surely  there  Is  no  freedom. 
Is  it  not  about  time  Congress  demands 
a  return  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  we  may  truly  represent 
the  people  rather  than  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  seeks  to  change  our 
whole  concept  of  government? 
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use  of  the 


The  foiowing  editorial  from  the  Ala- 
bema  St  f  of  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  warns 
what  Is  1  appenlng  by  the  Federal  mis- 
power  of  eminent  domain: 
EiciNZMT  Domain 

"A  mank  home  Is  his  castle"  Is  a  proud 
and  andeit  American  claim  ot  right,  one 
of  the  f  01  ndatlons  of  oxir  liberties. 

More  an  1  more,  this  right  and  foundation 
Is  being  ei  oded  away  by  threats,  restrictions. 
regulation  i,  and  selziires  from  all  sides. 

Whan  c  noe  the  practice  of  "eminent  do- 
main" aei  Ing  land  from  Its  owner  against 
the  owners  will,  at  a  price  set  by  govern- 
ment was  >onflned  almost  entirely  to  obtain- 
ing the  ri  B^t-of-way  for  highways,  streets, 
and  publli  buildings.  It  has  now  become  the 
chosen  w  lapon  for  biilldozlng  whole  sec- 
tions of  01  ir  cities  Into  the  earth  and  replac- 
ing them,  often  with  parking  lots. 

Where  <  nee  the  practice  of  zoning  regu- 


lating the 


fined  to  1  eei^ng  unsightly  and  malod<»ous 
businesaea  out  of  pleasant  residential  neigh- 
borhoods, now  It  Is  used  to  force  every  house 
on  a  bloc  c  Into  the  same  mold,  with  the 
same  ai^  satance  on  the  outside  and  the 
■ame  floo '  space  on  the  Inside. 

Where  mce  a  warrant  was  required  to 
make  uij  search,  under  our  Constitution, 
when  the  property  owner  objected,  now  un- 
d^  receni  court  decision  persons  givetr  the 
title  of  t  ealth  Inspectors  may  force  their 
way  day  o  '  night  at  any  hour  into  a  privately 
owned  ho  ise. 

Where  c  ace  any  buyer  could  pick  his  seller 
and  any  s  iUer  pick  his  buyer,  now  the  right 
of  free  tra  le  Is  hemmed  in  by  an  accumulat- 
ing mass  I  it  State  and  Federal  regulations. 

If  a  mi  n  Is  not  secure  even  in  his  own 
home,  Ilb(  rty  cannot  long  endure. 
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Stamps  by  Any  Otlier  Name  Is 
Still  a  Discoont 


SPEECH 
ov 

f.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or  NTW   TORK 


HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 


Tht  rsday,  September  16,  1965 


'S^OLFF. 


discussing 

aod 
nmiber 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

the  question  of  trading 

their  effect  on  the  economy 

of  months  and  I  have  dis- 

hat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 

that  is  not  very  widely  known 

about  this  subject.    I  won- 

low  many  of  my  colleagues  are 

the  fact  that  our  Govermnent 

a  new  role  which  is  not  un- 

])ole  of  the  American  housewife? 

Government  is  faced  with  all 

attendant  with  collecting 

sp;amp6.    For  like  Mrs.  American 

the  n.S.  Government  finds 

the  normal  practices  of  do- 

less,  the  Government  agencies 


ente:ed 


prot)  ems 


have  been  collecting  trading  stamps.  The 
practice  >f  accepting  trading  stamps,  of 
course,  p  resents  many  new  problems,  for 
I  have  searched  all  of  the  Government 
publicati>ns  on  job  classifications  and 
nowhere  lo  I  find  the  office  of  stamp  lick- 
ers  who  must  be  In  charge  of  p>asting 
these  sta  nps  in  books.  And  what  about 
the  depfrtment  of  premium  selection? 
Perhaps  ^e  Government  could  make  use 
of  all  th  !se  stamps  collected  by  prepar- 
ing and  :  ssuing  a  VJ3.  Government  serv- 


ice redemption  catalc^rue.  On  one  page 
we  could  offer  stamps  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  attend  quorums  or  go 
to  committee  meetings. 

Another  page  might  offer  trading 
stamps  to  taxpayers  who  perhaps  mail  In 
returns  early  or,  perhaps,  instead  of  cash 
refunds  a  tejcpayer  might  receive  stamps 
instead  ot  cash.  We  might  open  a  whole 
new  area  in  the  field  of  youth  by  offering 
stamps  for  good  behavior,  or  maybe  in- 
stead of  a  pay  raise  for  our  Government 
employees  we  could  give  them  stamps. 

Gentlemen,  is  it  not  about  time  we 
locked  into  this  runaway,  undisciplined, 
imregulated  industry?  Perhaps  we  might 
get  back  to  the  old  fastiioned  cash  sav- 
ings so  both  the  housewife  and  the  U.S. 
Government  can  get  the  lowest  possible 
price  for  what  they  purchase. 


People  Are  Winners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALIPOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  many 
months  of  accomplishments  by  the  89th 
Congress,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  an 
outstanding  record  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  which  will  benefit 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Our  friends  In  the  press  are  fond  of 
referring  to  each  piece  of  major  legisla- 
tion passed  as  a  "victory"  for  President 
Johnson,  a  "victory"  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  a  "victory"  for  some  other  per- 
son or  persons. 

Doubtless  each  piece  of  creative  legis- 
lation which  we  put  on  the  books  is  a  vic- 
tory for  those  who  sponsor  and  support 
it — but  I  think  It  important  that  we  iden- 
tify the  real  winner  in  each  of  these  leg- 
islative battles:  The  American  citizen. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  on  September  6 
made  this  point  in  an  excellent  editorial : 

The  Johnson  record  is  fantastic — 

Said  that  newspaper. 

However,  the  real  winners — and  here  Is 
where  it  becomes  Important  to  all — are  the 
people. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  tills  brief 
but  perceptive  editorial,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  enter  it  in  today's 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pxopuc  Axx  Winners 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
champing  at  the  bit,  literally  speaking,  in 
Its  anxiety  to  adjourn  and  rest.  Heaven  and 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  know  it  has 
earned  it — after  it  completes  a  few  final 
pieces  of  legislation,  of  course. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Congress 
since  he  took  ofiBce,  the  record  is  astounding. 

The  President  asked  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  for  the  aged,  tied  to  social  security, 
and  he  got  It.  He  asked  for  the  creation  of 
an  lu-ban  post  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  got  it. 

He  sought  a  war  on  poverty  act  and  ex- 
panded aid  to  Appalachia,  and  Congress  gave 
them  to  him.  He  asked  for,  and  got,  an 
omnibus  housing  bill  with  revolutionary  rent 


ajBi stance  provisions;  an  end  to  the  excise 
tax;  an  aid  to  education  bill  which  extends 
Pederal  benefits  for  private  as  well  as  public 
schools;  voting  rights  reforms  In  the  South, 
and  reforms  In  the  Presidential  BU(^es8ion' 
law. 

SUll  the  President  Is  not  satisfled.  He 
wants  more.  He  wants  the  Immigration 
quota  laws  rewritten  and  the  House  has  com- 
pUed.  He  wants  action  on  both  air  and  water 
poUution  control,  and  both  Houses  are  act- 
ing on  the  demand.  He  wants  a  new,  more 
equitable  farm  supports  program  with  ex- 
panded omnibus  features,  and  Congress  ap- 
pears sympathetic. 

The  Johnson  record  is  fantastic.  However, 
the  real  winners — and  here  is  here  it  becomes 
important  to  all — are  the  people. 


A  Declaration  of  Support 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINCTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  years  and  especially  the  past 
few  months  the  international  event  that 
has  most  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  has  been  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

All  Members  of  Congress,  I  am  sure, 
have  received  letters  about  this  situation 
from  constituents  expressing  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  President's  action  in 
handling  this  matter.  Numerous  public 
opinion  polls  have  shown  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  have  the  support  of  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  In  carrying  out  our 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  support  firm  and  posi- 
tive action  in  dealing  with  this  Commu- 
nist aggression.  However,  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proves such  action  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  for  the  President  to  ask  for  a  dec- 
laration of  support.  If  such  a  declara- 
tion were  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  I  am  sure  it  would 
receive  wide  bipartisan  support. 

In  this  connection,  I  include  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  editorial 
aired  by  KIRO-TV  and  radio,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  during  the  week  of  August  16, 
1965.  This  editorial  makes  a  good  case 
for  the  consideration  of  such  a  declara- 
tion of  support.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  entered  a  new  and 
luipredictable  phase.  It  has  long  ceased  to 
be  just  a  limited  military  advice  mission. 
More  American  boys  are  giving  their  lives, 
and  the  death  toll  is  sure  to  go  higher.  We 
no  longer  are  talking  about  a  limited  com- 
mitment, but  rather,  a  mUitary  force  up- 
ward of  150,000  men. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  our  duly  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  whole  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, and  to  have  a  voice  In  the  decisions  that 
will  determine  our  futm^? 

Let's  look  at  what  has  happened.  A  ye.ir 
or  two  ago  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  was 
sajring  that  we  would  end  the  Vietcong 
threat  by  1965.  So  we  kept  pouring  in  more 
and  more  men.  But  he  confessed  after  his 
last  Inspection  trip  that  the  military  situa- 
tion has  worsened. 
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President  Johnson  refuses  to  predict  how 
lone  he  thinks  the  war  wiU  last.  But  Demo- 
cratic Majority  Leader  Senator  Mikx  Mans- 
field has  said  that  he  fears  it  oould  go  on 

another  10  years.  ,»_...«. 

These  are  disturbing  views.  President 
Johnson  has  discovered,  as  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Elsenhower  did  before  him.  that 
there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  situation  In 
Vietnam.  But  never  since  we  first  got  In- 
volved there  in  1956  has  the  outlook  been  so 

^sVa^^  large,  the  American  people  have 
supported  the  Government's  efforts  to  pre- 
vent a  Communist  takeover  of  South  Viet- 
nam. But  now  It's  a  different  kind  of  war. 
The  administration  has  doubled  the  draft 
caU,  and  there  is  talk^  mobilizing  the  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard. 

Something  in  all  this  is  missing.  That 
something  Is  the  constitutional  re^x>nsibil- 
ity  of  Congress  to  decide  whether  to  take 
the  Nation  Into  war.  That  was  missing  in 
the  so-called  police  action  in  Korea  too.  But 
at  least  in  Korea,  we  were  imder  the  United 
Nations  banner. 

This  time,  there  is  serious  doubt  in  much 
of  the  world  that  the  American  people  are 
behind  the  administration's  policy.  This 
doubt  has  been  enhanced  by  the  noisy  pro- 
tests made  by  a  smaU  but  highly  vocal  seg- 
ment of  Americans. 

If  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  Is  right, 
and  if  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  consequences 
involved,  then  let  us  declare  ourselves  as  a 
nation,  through  oiu-  elected  representatives, 
and  give  full  backing  to  the  President.  But 
the  President  has  to  put  the  case  before 
Congress  lor  Its  decision  If  this  kind  of  na- 
tional support  Is  to  be  given. 


Senate  Acts  Properly  on  Shipping  Rule 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Communist  coun- 
tries has  long  been  a  controversial  issue 
In  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  This  past  week  the  other  body 
again  considered  the  subject  of  shipping 
restrictions  in  relation  to  such  sales.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  be  more 
fully  apprised  of  editorial  reaction 
evoked  by  this  continuing  debate.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  the  editorial 
from  the  State  Journal,  Lansing,  Mich., 
of  Sunday,  September  12,  1965,  in  the 
Record: 
Sfwate   Acts    Propkelt    on    Shzfpino   Rule 

Americans  who  oppose  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  cm:  any  other  Conununist-ruled 
country  can  take  some  satisfaction  in  the 
outcome  of  a  debate  in  the  UJS.  Senate 
Friday. 

The  Senators,  by  voice  vote,  apjBXJved  an 
amendmenit  submitted  by  Sexiator  Mike 
Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  to  strike  froim  the  omnibus 
farm  blU  language  iirging  the  administration 
to  ease  restrictions  on  wheat  sales  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  section  would  have  sitated  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  drop  a  Pederal  require- 
ment that  half  of  any  commercial  whea-t 
sales  to  Rxissia  and  Its  Red  satellites  move 
in  American  ships. 

Moscow  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
Communists  would  not  buy  American  wheaA 


unless    the    restrictions    on    sMpptog    was 
oaooeled. 

Somrs  whMut  State  Senatora  had  preralled 
upon  the  Senate  Agrloulture  Oonunlttee  to 
kiU  the  50-n60  shipping  jwovision,  a  move 
that  repociedJy  would  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  U.S.  wheat  sold  to  Rtiaslan  buy^v  by 
12  to  13  cents  a  bushel. 

Perhaps  one  factor  In  the  Senate  vote  was 
an  announcement  by  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  CcHnmittee  would 
hold  hearings  Monday  on  the  shlippiing  re- 
qiiirement  as  it  applies  to  wheat. 

Senators  who  have  insisted  this  Involves 
a  matter  of  foreign  pcdlcy  are  on  firm  groxmd. 
Foreign  poUcy  is  certainly  involved  in  the 
sale  of  any  oommodlty  to  the  Communists 
and  anything  affecting  such  sales  should  cer- 
tainly be  considered  carefully  In  that  light. 

This  should  apply  to  any  efforts  to  let 
down  barriers  to  other  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists on  the  grounds  that  VS.  Industry 
and  the  American  economy  would  benefit. 
Such  a  benefit  would  be  short  lived  If  the 
Reds  ever  gained  the  power  to  achieve  their 
objective  of  w<K-ld  domination. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  has  contended  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  sale  of  wheat  now  and 
the  sale  of  scrap  Iron  to  Japan  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  differ- 
ence. American  BtAdiers  are  now  djring  in 
a  war  with  Soviet-backed  Communists  in 
Vietnam. 

It  woiUd  be  better  to  ban  all  sales  of  any 
commodities  that  contribute  to  the  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  but 
neither  the  administration  nor  Congress 
should  make  matters  worse  by  allowing  the 
Russians  to  dictate  the  terms  under  which 
wheat  or  any  other  com.modlty  would  be 
transported. 


Radical  Change  in  Cotton  Supports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Djue,  Jr.,  economic  specialist 
for  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  wrote  an  excellent  and  en- 
lightening article  entitled  "Radical 
Change  for  Cotton  Support"  In  the  New 
York  Sunday  Times  of  September  12, 
1965.  Mr.  Dale,  a  Yale  graduate  in  1944 
who  was  managing  editor  of  the  Yale 
Daily  News  in  his  freshman  year,  served 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n  and 
he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  since  1955.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Conservatives  In  Power,"  published  in 
1960.  I  ask  permission  to  have  his  ar- 
ticle from  the  Times  printed  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12.  1965] 

Radical   Change  fob    Cotton   Sufpohts 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  September  11. — The  Senate 
took  a  historic  action  this  week  on  the  farm 
program  and  the  main  effect,  surprisingly 
enough,  will  not  be  on  farmers  at  all. 

The  action  concerned  cotton,  and  the  list 
of  those  who  had  a  stake  in  the  outcome  is 
impressive:  The  textile  industry,  cotton  ex- 
changes, cotton  merchants,  cotton  exporters, 
consumers  of  cotton  products,  taxpayers,  and 
foreign  countries  that  grow  cotton. 

Unless  all  the  debate  in  the  Senate  was 
misleading — and    it    almost    certainly    was 


not — all  of  these  people  wlU  greatly  benefit 
from  the  change  In  the  cotton  subsidy  sys- 
tem voted  by  the  Senate,  except  possibly  the 
foreign  countries,  aU  of  which  are  less 
developed. 

As  for  the  cotton  fanners,  their  incomes 
will  be  about  the  same  as  before,  although 
they  win  get  their  money  In  a  different  way. 

The  historic  change,  already  approved  by 
the  House,  applied  to  cotton  a  generaUy  suc- 
cessful new  system  of  farm  Income  support 
already  working  for  wheat  and  for  com  and 
other  feed  grains.  In  brief,  the  Government 
price  support,  which  tot  30  years  has  held 
up  the  price  of  these  crops.  Is  sharply  re- 
duced and  the  loss  to  the  farmer  Is  made  up 
by  a  straight  cash  payment  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  system  Is  very  much  Ulte  that  proposed 
16  years  ago  by  Charles  Brannan,  Secretary 
of  Agricvilture  In  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. At  the  time,  the  Brannan  plan  was  re- 
jected In  Congress  with  scarcely  even  a  hear- 
ing, let  alone  a  vote. 

Now,  there  are  stUl  some  reluctant 
farmers.  The  idea  of  a  straight  cash  sub- 
sidy Is  repellent  to  many  Americans,  while  a 
price  kept  artificially  high  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  not.  In  addition,  there  are  fears 
that  Congress  some  day  may  refuse  to  vote 
the  money  for  the  cash  subsidies. 

LOGIC   PREVAILS 

But  in  the  end,  the  logic  of  the  new  plan 
has  prevailed — in  1962  for  com,  in  1968  for 
wheat  and  now  In  1966  for  cotton,  which  Is 
by  far  the  most  troublesome  and  costly  crop 
In  the  farm  program,  with  the  Government 
holding  more  than  11  million  bales  acquired 
in  an  effort  to  hold  up  the  price. 

The  aim  of  the  new  system  is  obvious:  To 
Increase  consumption  substantially  by  low- 
ering the  market  price,  and  above  all  to 
increase  exports  where  world  pricing  is  ex- 
tremely close  and  competitive.  Mainly  as  a 
result  of  the  high  suppdrt  price  for  cotton, 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  world  market  has 
dropped  from  40  percent  15  years  ago  to  less 
than  25  percent  now. 

The  Government  has  paid  an  export  sub- 
sidy that  brought  the  export  price  down  to 
23  cents  a  pound  from  the  domestic  price 
of  about  30  cents.  But  this  was  a  fixed 
amount.  Foreign  sellers  knew  exactly  what 
the  UJS.  price  was,  and  sold  their  cotton  at 
a  half  cent  or  a  cent  less.  The  U.S.  became, 
In  effect,  a  residual  supplier  after  everyone 
else  had  sold  all  he  had. 

Now,  with  the  domestic  support  price 
brought  down  to  21  cents  next  year  and  even 
less  in  the  following  years,  UJ8.  cotton  mer- 
chants, who  have  a  long  experience  In  tl^e 
export  business,  will  be  able  to  compete 
again.  Some  firms  have  gone  completely 
out  of  business  because  of  the  effect  of  the 
former  Government  program,  but  they  can 
be  expected  to  reappear. 

In  addition,  textUe  mills  wUl  ««et  their 
cotton  at  21  cents  or  a  little  more,  and  cotton 
will  become  much  more  competitive  with 
synthetic  fibers.  Thus  consximptlon,  overall. 
Is  expected  to  rise  substantially. 

DECREASE  EXPECTED 

Production  will  be  limited,  and  possibly 
reduced,  because  only  farmers  who  agree  to 
reduce  their  acreage  will  get  the  subsidy. 
They  will  get  an  additional  payment  for  the 
acres  taken  out  of  production.  The  efficient 
California  and  other  western  growers  may 
choose  to  forego  the  subsidy  and  increase 
their  output,  but  overall  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  less,  with  the  Government's 
stocks  gradually  reduced. 

And  the  taxpayer?  Things  could  hardly 
be  worse  now,  and  they  are  supposed  to  get 
better.  The  official  estimate  is  that  the  new 
program  wiU  cost  nearly  $800  mUllon  less 
over  the  next  4  years  than  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  costing  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  hursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  m<  st  effective  opinion  forces  operat- 
ing In]  our  Nation  today  are  broadcast 
The  national  television  and 
dommunlty  can  be  commended  for 
fofthrlght  and  responsible  manner 
Its  member  stations  have  used 
to  inform  and  in^ire. 
I  have  been  very  pleased  to 
solid  support  which  WTOP  tel- 
and  radio  have  given  to  our  leg- 
drive  to  achieve  home  rule  for 
of  Coltunbia.    I  am  confl- 
of  my  colleagues  have  seen  or 
the  presentations  of  these  edi- 
)  tatements  by  the  station's  spokes- 
Jurey. 

has  fiuniished  me  with  a  svun- 

>f  its  editorials  on  home  rule  for 

Ci^ital  community  which  I  Include 

remarks  for  the  additional  at- 

this  report  deserves: 

^R  HoMx  Rui/E  House  Action  Capped 

BY  Discharge  Pcttiton 

Pull5J  half    of    all    WTOP    editorial    time 

within  |the  Immediate  past  2  weeks  (August 

5)  was  taken  up  with  the  ques- 

home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 

pace  was  increased  by  WTOP  edi- 

al^okesman  Jack  Jurey  as  the  admin- 

and  Hoiise  Democrats  attempted  to 

a   discharge   petition   to   release   the 

issue  from  the  hands  of  the  House 

tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.     In 

the  8&th  Congress  convened,  there 

editorials  on  the  subject — the  eqiiiva- 

1  full  month  of  editorial  time  in  an 

period. 

])[onday.    August    23.    Jurey   spoke   of 

ng  of  the  critical  week  for  Dis- 

Columbia  home  rule"  as  the   dls- 

petitlon  was  prepared  for  the  House. 

Congressmen  sign  it,  home  rule  seems 

assured."  he  said.     "If  they  do  not, 

for  the  city  of  Washington 

wUl  go  down  the  drain  again." 

summarized  the  previously  stated 
of  the  Post-Newsweek   stations  In 
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lupport  home  rule  because  we  believe 
deserves  the  chance  to  con- 
local  affairs. 
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"We  do  not  dlscoimt  the  problems  that 
borne  I  ale  would  bring.  We  agree  that  the 
present  system  of  a  more-or-less  benevolent 
congrei  slonal  despotism  may  be  more  com- 
fortabl  I  for  many  people.  Home  rule  will 
not  sol  re  all  problems,  any  more  than  the 
process  of  democracy  anywhere  solves  all 
probler  is. 

'But  this  Nation  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple tl  at  the  people  have  a  right  to  govern 
themse  ves,  not  have  government  imposed  on 
them.  That  principle  applies  as  much  to 
Washir  gton  as  to  any  city,  county,  or  State 
In  the  American  union. 


"Furthermore  the  chance  to  elect  local 
offldala  and  have  democratic  control  of  local 
poUdee  should  make  our  local  governmental 
institutions  more  responsive  to  the  public 
wUl. 

"Although  the  Federal  Government  has  es- 
sential interests  here  (interests  which  would 
be  amply  safeguarded  under  home  rule)  the 
citizens  of  this  community,  like  all  Amer- 
icans, have  an  absolute  right  to  control 
their  own  political  destinies  and  make  their 
wishes  felt  directly. 

"The  constitutional  basis  for  home  rule 
seems  to  us  to  be  as  solid  as  a  rock.  The 
Senate  already  has  passed  a  home  rule  bill. 
Very  many  Members  of  the  House  seem  in- 
clined to  go  along.  The  home  rule  discharge 
petition  is  the  only  available  route  to  passage 
of  a  bin.  Discharge  petitions  are  not  pop- 
ular in  the  House  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons. In  this  case,  however,  there  seems  no 
other  choice.  We  urge  Congressmen  of  both 
parties  to  sign  the  petition." 

The  following  day's  editorial  time  was 
given  over  to  John  R.  Immer,  president  of  the 
Citizens  Associations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla,  whose  organization  disagreed  with 
the  WTOP  editorial  position  on  home  rule. 

Inamer's  group  expressed  Itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  discharge  petition  and  In  favor 
of  permitting  the  House  District  Committee 
to  handle  matters.  "Hearings  have  been 
started  on  home  rule  legislation  by  the 
House  District  Committee.  There  is  no 
legitimate  reason  for  taking  this  bill  away 
from  the  proper  committee,"  he  said. 

The  next  day,  Jurey  gave  the  WTOP  edi- 
torial board's  reaction  to  this  viewpoint  by 
first  reviewing  the  history  of  home  rule  in 
the  current  legislative  meeting : 

"The  89th  Congress  held  its  first  session 
on  Jantiary  4  of  this  year. 

"Congressman  Abraham  Molter  introduced 
the  administration  home  rule  bill  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  It  was  referred  to  the  House  District 
Committee  the  same  day.  Nothing  happened 
on  the  matter  for  a  period  of  nearly  6 
months. 

"Then,  early  in  the  week  of  August  8,  a  bi- 
partisan of  four  Congressmen  announced 
their  intention  to  file  a  discharge  petition  to 
snatch  the  Multer  bill  from  the  District 
Committee's  clutches.  On  August  12,  notice 
went  out  from  the  District  Committee  head- 
quarters to  the  effect  that  Subcommittee  5 
would  hold  home  rule  hearings.  Those 
hearings  are  now  in  progress. 

"It's  the  contention  of  District  Committee 
Chairman  John  McMillan — supported  by 
Congressman  Broyhill  and  some  others — 
that  the  discharge  of  the  Multer  bill  should 
not  take  place  while  the  subcommittee  has 
home  rule  under  consideration. 

"But  the  chronology  of  events  deflates  this 
argument.  So  does  the  District  Committee's 
long-standing  antagonism  to  home  rule. 
The  hearings  now  underway  are  a  diversion, 
a  delaying  action,  an  excuse,  a  weak  reason 
to  defeat  the  discharge  petition." 

On  August  26,  the  WTOP  editorial  left 
the  home  rule  issue  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
House  District  Committee  for  its  major  role 
in  "the  final  congressional  approval  of  the 
bill  to  construct  a  rapid  transit  system  in 
Washington. 

"Let  the  record  show  furthermore  that 
much  of  the  praise  ought  to  go  to  the  House 
District  Committee,  a  group  which  has  been 
a  target  of  much  recent  criticism  in  connec- 
tion with  other  matters,"  Jurey  said. 

After  spreading  the  credit  among  the 
President,  his  special  assistant  for  District  of 
Columbia  affairs,  Charles  Horsky  and  Senator 
Alan  Bible's  Senate  District  Committee,  the 
editorial  said : 

"The  rapid  transit  bill — provided  Congress 
comes  forth  with  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions— will  give  this  national  capital  a  mod- 
em mass  transportation  system,  one  capable 
of  growth  by  Increased  service  to  suburban 
areas.    In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  District 


is  in  the  forefront  of  municipal  service.  We're 
happy  to  say  so  and  to  give  credit  to  aoaut 
of  those  chiefly  responsible  for  the  subwav 
bill." 

When  Jurey  retiimed  to  home  rule  the 
next  day,  he  reported:  "The  home  rule  dis- 
charge petition  is  in  trouble — maybe  very 
serious  trouble.  As  of  thU  weekend,  the 
attempt  to  yank  home  rule  legislation  away 
from  the  House  District  Committee  is  con- 
siderably behind  schedule." 

After  ticking  off  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  for  not  signing  the  petition,  the 
WTOP  editorial  said: 

"Congressmen  ought  to  consider  what  de- 
lay could  do  to  home  rule.  If  a  bill  Is  passed 
and  signed  this  year,  the  local  government 
charter  can  be  ratified  by  District  of  Colum- 
bia citizens  early  in  1966,  primary  elections 
can  be  held  in  May  and  general  elections 
next  November.  Postponing  home  rule  un- 
tU  next  year  or  later  could  create  vast  confu- 
sion in  this  city's  electoral  process.  So  the 
time  to  get  the  home  rule  bill  passed  is  now.'' 

There  followed  several  days  of  silence  on 
the  Issue  from  the  WTOP  editorial  board  as 
the  number  of  names  on  the  petition  slowly 
increased;  the  biggest  breakthrough  was 
when  6  Texas  Congressmen  signed,  previously 
none  of  the  22  House  Members  from  that 
State  had  given  their  support. 

On  Thursday,  September  2,  Jurey  was  able 
to  say: 

"As  this  editorial  was  being  written,  the 
reported  total  was  216,  only  a  few  shy  of  the 
necessary  218.  Congressman  Abraham  Mul- 
ter, of  New  York,  one  of  the  petition  spon- 
sors, declared  flatly  that  victory  was  certain 
either  this  week  or  very  early  next  week.  U 
so,  the  city  of  Washington,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  a  century,  will  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  govern  itself. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  WTOP  editorial  for 
September  3: 

"This  station  has  said  a  great  deal  about 
District  home  rule  in  the  last  several  weeks. 
Too  much,  some  of  our  viewers  and  listeners 
complain.  But  the  home  rule  bill  Is  the  most 
decisive  piece  of  local  legislation  to  be  put 
before  Congress  in  this  century.  We  have 
urged  its  passage  VTith  all  the  powers  at  our 
command.  Now  that  passage  seems  virtually 
assured,  we  agree  with  President  Johnson 
that  victory  is  near  'in  the  final  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution."  At  long  last,  nearly 
a  million  citizens  are  about  to  have  their 
rights  of  citizenship  restored. 

"The  success  of  the  home  rule  discharge 
petition,  the  key  to  the  congressional  battle, 
hinged  on  the  efforts  of  many  people.  First 
among  those  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  without 
whose  efforts  the  petition  would  have  been 
an  abject  failure.  Until  1966  the  home  rule 
cause  did  not  have  decisive  White  House 
leadership.  This  year  It  got  that  leadership, 
and  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

"In  the  Hotise,  four  men  deserve  the  most 
special  kind  of  thanks.  They  are  Congress- 
men Multer,  Sickus,  Mathias,  and  Horton. 
This  bipartisan  quartet  sponsored  the  dis- 
charge petition  and — with  a  great  deal  of 
help — ^pushed  it  to  success.  They  are  gen- 
uine friends  of  the  District. 

"Now  the  mayor-city  council  bill — which 
has  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate — 
might  receive  final  congressional  approval 
on  September  27.  Along  the  way,  the  Sisk- 
Broyhill  bill  m\ist  be  dealt  with  somehow. 
This  legislation,  reported  out  by  a  frantic 
House  District  Committee  Thursday  eve- 
ning, is,  of  course,  an  absurd  delaying  ac- 
tion.   It  oiight  to  receive  very  short  shrift. 

"Once  home  nile  is  signed  Into  law.  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbia  residents  must  prepare  for 
a  referendum  early  next  year  to  approve  the 
home  rule  charter.  Tben,  early  in  May,  there 
will  be  primary  elections,  followed  by  gen- 
eral elections  next  November.  In  little  more 
than  a  year,  Washington,  D.C.  must  organize 
Itself  for  self-government.  This  will  be  a 
unique  test  of  the  ability  of  this  city  to 
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-mduct  its  own  affaire.    It  is  a  test  which 
«Mt  be  met  and  overcome." 

TOls  editorial  marked  the  passing  of  ths 
„eat  barrier  to  securing  home  rule;  there 
Crmore  steps  to  be  taken,  but  as  «" J>^ 
«  jSy  29.  1959,  the  WTOP  editorial  boartl 
h«d  stated  that  "the  record  at  House  Inao- 
5ot  on  previous  home  rule  bills  is  a  sad  one 

In  the  past  6  years,  the  Poet-Newsweek 
utatlons  in  Washington  had  consistently  sup- 
BOTted  the  principal  "that  decent  adult 
American  citizens  should  have  some  part  In 
^  running  of  their  own  community  other 
than  simply  paying  taxes,"  as  It  was  stated 
m  that  first  editorial  on  the  subject. 


From  the  Tboughtful  Tax  Man 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  had  an  occasion  to  see  the  September 
Issue  of  Taxes,  the  so-caUed  Tax  maga- 
zine. In  this  particular  issue  was  a  very 
enlightening  article  entitled  "Prom  the 
Thoughtful  Tax  Man." 

This  article  discusses  a  problem  which 
can  be  very  acute  in  our  society:  namely, 
the  efforts  of  a  taxpayer  in  financial  dif- 
ficulty to  meet  the  tax  obligation  he  has 
to  his  Government.  Written  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Muir,  this  article  Indicates  that 
the  Government  is  not  arbitrary  in  such 
situations  and  attempts  to  do  its  best  to 
assist  the  taxpayer  in  coping  with  his 
problem. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  was  former  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Offer  in  Compromise 
Section  of  the  mS: 

From  thz  Thoughtful  Tax  Man 
(Note. — Our  thoughtftU  tax  man  this 
month,  Edward  T.  Mulr,  former  Coordinator 
of  the  Offer  in  Compromise  Section,  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  points  out  that  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  law  whereby  ta^Myers 
can,  in  cerUin  situations,  obtain  relief  from 
a  tax  obligation.) 

Many  taxpayers,  who  sincerely  desire  to 
pay  in  full  their  tax  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, often  find  themselves  in  straitened 
financial  situations  where  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so,  even  if  given  an  extended 
period  of  time  for  liquidation. 

Situations  of  this  nature  can  be  remedied 
and,  generally,  need  not  occxir  since  the  law 
does  provide  relief  to  this  type  of  taxpayer. 
Unfortunately,  taxpayers  In  most  Instances 
are  not  aware  that  such  relief,  in  the  form 
of  an  offer  in  compromise,  is  available.  The 
authority  to  compromise  is  found  in  section 
7122  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4. 
The  general  Intent  of  this  section  of  the 
code  Is  to  permit  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
compromise  any  civil  or  criminal  case  aris- 
ing under  the  internal  revenue  laws  in- 
stead of  commencing  suit  thereon. 

Offers  in  compromise  arise,  usually,  in 
those  cases  where  payment  of  assessed  liabil- 
ities are  demanded  of  the  taxpayer,  and  be- 
cause of  financial  difBculty,  he  is  unable 
to  comply.  Also,  they  may  arise  where  there 
l8  a  dispute  regarding  the  assertion  of  a 
penalty  for  delinquency  In  the  fiUng  of  a 


return,  or  If  a  spedflc  clvU  or  criminal  pen- 
alty has  been  Incurred. 

However,  when  WMnpromlslng  a  civil  lia- 
bility, mutual  concessions  are  essential  to 
a  vaUd  compromise  agreement.  Where  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  collect,  there  Is  no  room  for  "mu- 
tual concession"  and.  therefore,  no  basis  for 
a  compromise.  Also,  a  criminal  penalty  will 
not  be  compromised  unless  It  involves  only 
the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  related  statutes,  and 
there  Is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  violation  was  deliberate  and  with  In- 
tent to  defraud.  The  adequacy  of  the  con- 
cession or  consideration  sufficient  to  justify 
the  acceptance  of  an  offer  in  compromise 
is  determined  by  the  exercise  of  sound  dis- 
cretion, following  a  thorough  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  all  facts  and  circumstances 
appUcable  to  each  case. 

It  U  important  to  note,  nevertheless,  that 
the  authority  given  to  the  Commissioner 
does  not  permit  him  to  accept  an  offer  where 
the  liabUlty  has  been  established  by  a  valid 
judgment  or  Is  certain  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  collect. 
In  other  words,  the  authority  to  compromise, 
as  previously  stated,  is  restricted  to  those 
cases  where  there  is  room  for  mutual  con- 
cession, and  that  no  ocanpromiae  can  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  equity,  individual 
hardship,  public  policy  peculiar  to  a  partic- 
ular case,  or  difficulties  as  to  payments. 
These  restrictions  are  intended  to  cover  cases 
involving  Interest  and  ad  valorem  penalties 
as  weU  as  taxes. 

HISTORY 


The  United  States  has  gone  ftirther  with 
the  compromise  of  tax  liability  than  any  of 
the  other  major  natons  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  from  the  early  history  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  fotind  necessary  to  clothe 
the  executive  departments  with  the  power  to 
compromise.  It  is  Independent  of  the  par- 
doning power  of  the  President  and,  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws,  was  given  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  subject 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  early  as  1864.  This  power 
was  further  clarified  by  the  acts  of  July  13, 
1866,  and  June  20,  1868.  In  1878,  Congress 
enacted  section  3229  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  which  modified  a  pre- 
vious, similar  enactment  of  1868.  Upon 
adoption  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec- 
tion 3229  of  the  Revised  Statutes  became 
section  3761  of  the  code  and  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  revised  code  of  1954,  section  3761 
became  section  7122,  which  states  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  com- 
promise any  civil  or  criminal  case  arising  tin- 
der the  Internal  reventie  laws  prior  to  refer- 
ence to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prose- 
cution or  defense;  •  •  • " 

While  other  nations  are  deeply  Interested 
in  the  methods  and  procedures  followed  by 
this  country  in  its  offer  in  compromise  pro- 
gram, they,  so  far,  are  generally  loath  to  place 
such  wide  discretion  In  their  tax  collection 
agencies. 

CONCLUSION  

From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  seen,  that,  if 
a  taxpayer  is  truly  in  financial  difficulties, 
there  Is  a  way  open  to  assist  him  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  tax  obligation  to  his 
GovernmSht.  Information  available  clearly 
shows  that  the  law  governing  compromise 
settlements  is  being  used  effectively  in  quite 
a  few  cases,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  1964,  15.296  taxpayers  sub- 
mitted offers  in  compromise.  Offers  totaling 
$22  908,407  were  submitted  to  compromise 
liabilities  of  $123,085,518.  Of  this  number, 
10,158  were  accepted.  Involving  offers  of 
$9,811,852  to  comprise  liabilities  of  $44,575,- 

735. 

Ally  taxpayer  desiring  to  avail  himself  of 
such  relief  should  follow  the  instructions 
set  forth  in  Revenue  Procedure  64-44.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bulletin  1964-42,  58. 


A  Word  of  Praise  for  the  Neishborbood 
Yondi  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE,    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
becOTne  customary   of  late  in  certain 
quarters  to  critize  the  work  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  better  known 
as  the  war  on  poverty  organization.    All 
too  often  these  critics  will  rush  into  print 
with  statements  and  condemnations  of 
one  phase  or  another  of  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities, thereby  forgetting  that   these 
activities  have  for  the  most  part  been 
started  during  the  past  year  and  are  still 
very  much  in  an  experimental  stage. 
*»■:  During  the  summer  months  now  draw- 
Ihg  to  a  close  some  of  the  communities 
in  eastern  Connecticut,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  have  had  the 
first  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  such  OEO  programs  as 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job  Oorps. 
Community    Action.    Head    Start    and 
others.      When    the    accomplishments 
were  observed.  Uie  results  were  found 
commendable  and  the  communities  were 
pleased.     Many  a  kind  word  is  heard 
today  in  these  communities  regarding 
the  achievements  of  this  OEO  program 
or  that,  and  one  often  hears  of  wh<de 
areas    in    certain    towns   having    been 
transformed  during  the  summer. 

Of  notable  interest  Is  an  editorial  In 
the  weekly  newspaper  Windham  Coxmty 
Observer  and  Putnfim  Patriot,  published 
in  Putnam.  Conn.,  which  spealcs  of  the 
nne  work  done  there  during  the  summer 
by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  C<Mps.  The 
work  is  lauded  as  "a  valuable  community 
project"  and  as  "service  beyond  the  call 
of  duty."  Programs  such  as  these  pre- 
sent wonderful  opportunities  for  our 
youth  to  become  useful  and  responsible 
citizens,  and  shovdd  therefore  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  for  the  benefit  of 
our  youth  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  this  editorial 
in  the  RECcrr : 

I  From  the  Windham  County  Observer- 
Putnam  Patriot.  Sept.  9, 1965] 
Beyond  thb  Call  or  Dutt 
There  seems  to  be  an  element  In  human 
nature  which  impels  us  more  often  than  not 
to  look  at  things  from  a  negative  or  slightly 
jaundiced  point  of  view.    Perh*^>s  we  might 
do  well  to  resist  this  tendency  as  we  look  at 
the  work  ^>»e  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
in  our  cityand  Its  environs.      ^ 

There  are  among  us,  it  is  true,  those  who 
had  rather  record  each  Idle  moment  or  each 
thoughUess  prank  of  the  youngsters  who 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  oorps  than 
estimate  their  positive  aooompllshments.  but 
let  MB  conclude  that  these  critics  have  either 
never  been  young  or  have  forgotten  their 
youth.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  agree  with 
Shaw,  who  in  a  moment  of  brUliant  inaccu- 
racy once  declared  youth  too  precious  a  thing 
to  be  wasted  on  the  young. 

In  recent  issues  of  this  newspaper  we  have 
documented  the  work  done  on  several  as- 
signments In  the  city's  park,  housing,  and 
recreation  areas. 
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One  fcrew  spent  5  weeks  at  Hampshire 
Heights  where  they  worked  on  park  and 
playgroi  ind  facilities.  Pour  men  were  as- 
signed o  do  outside  work  at  the  pumping 
station  of  the  water  department,  and  two 
men  asi  isted  at  the  sewage  disposal  plant. 
Anothei  crew  was  given  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing the  »rentis8  Pond  area  for  winter  skating. 
Some  w  ire  delegated  to  build  a  new  picnic 
area  at  the  south  end  of  Kennedy  Drive,  In 
the  torn  ler  Manhasset  section. 

A  ma  or  project  by  members  of  the  corps 
was  in  ihe  center  of  the  community  where 
they  coi  ipleted  Quinebaugh  Park  and  nuiln- 
tained  1  he  Veterans'  Memorial  Park  and  the 
city's  I  lunicipal  area  adjoining  Church 
Street.  They  also  built  more  than  30  park 
benches 
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there  was  excellent  work  done 
approaches    to   Putnam,    and    else- 
Is  with  particular  pleasure  that  we 
(  ur  present  conunents  to  the  trans- 
effected  in  the  city  itself  and  par- 
In  the  area  along  Kennedy  Drive, 
(lertalnly  not  our  intention  to  dimln- 
credit  deserved  by  the  city  and  its 
in  their  imaginative  and  massive 
^gainst  the  notorious  ugliness  of  the 
riverside,  for  without  such  imag- 
>lannlng  the  cure  might  well  have 
than  the   disease.     However,  in 
of  the  world,  planners  and  coca-di- 
Idom  go  without  credit,  while  youth 
ommunity  are  more  frequently  de- 
applauded, 
^lendid  a  thing  it  is.  then,  to  involve 
men  In  the  kind  of  constructive 
n  which  they  all  too  often  have  no 
have  seen  them  raking  and  grad- 
grass  and  planting  trees,  remov- 
and  painting  fences.     These  can 
y  chores,  but  we  like  to  think  that 
man  who  occasionally  leans  on 
is  less  the  idler  whom  the  cynic 
a  citizen   drawing   breath    as   he 
sxuT^ejrs   the   beauty   which   he  has 
create. 
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a  corps  can  offer  its  youth. 
events,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
directors  and  personnel  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  their  part  in 
a  valuat  le  community  project  and  for  service 
beyond    he  call  of  duty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hdfi.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   ICnrNESOTA 

IN  TI^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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T)  ursday,  September  16,  1965 

I RASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  edlto- 

re<ently  appeared  in  Time  which 

serious  and  convincing  appraisal 

fpreign  aid  program.    While  not- 

the  failures  and  successes  of  our 

the  editorial  concludes  that 


proi  ram, 


the  AID  program  is  essential  and  well 
administered.  It  points  out  that  under 
David  Bell's  able  administration,  the  role 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  as  an  arm 
of  foreign  policy  has  been  more  clearly 
defined,  the  program  more  effectively 
administered,  the  cost  lowered,  the 
expectations  of  achievement  more  real- 
istically set  and  the  result  has  been  en- 
couraging. 
The  article  follows : 

FoBEiGN   Aid's   Wry    Success 

The  rinderpest  is  done  for  in  Nigeria;  U.S.- 
supplied  vaccine,  shot  into  10  million  cows, 
saw  to  that.  In  Peru,  courtesy  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers, 500,000  school  kids  get  a  glass  of 
milk  each-  morning.  Fishermen  in  Kenya 
are  con^nt:  the  United  States  gave  them 
new  boats  so  they  could  catch  fish  twice  as 
fast,  and  now  they  only  work  half  as  long. 
But  oops.  That  $2.6  billion  sent  to  Yugo- 
slavia seems  tc  have  sunk  without  a  trace. 
In  Jordan  a  dike  that  cost  the  United  States 
close  to  $1  million  meanders  across  the  flinty 
desert  for  dozens  of  miles,  waiting  to  trap 
rain  that  never  falls.  And  in  Indonesia,  as 
one  cynic  put  it.  the  net  effect  of  much 
teaching  aid  Is  to  assure  that  "the  anti- 
American  signs  in  Djakarta  are  written  in 
good  English." 

So  that  such  things  can  continue.  Con- 
gress last  week  once  again  passed  a  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  measure  provides  $3.36  billion 
for  fiscal  1966,  $100  million  less  than  Lyndon 
Johnson's  "preshrunk"  request,  but  $13  mil- 
lion more  than  Congress  gave  last  year.  Few 
cries  of  "giveaway"  or  "rathole"  were  heard 
in  the  Capitol;  Instead  the  bill  passed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt,  hope,  disillusionment, 
and  dutiful  expectation.  Foreign  aid  still 
seems  a  stranger  in  the  house. 

WHERE     $110     Bn-LION     WENT 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  Is  one 
of  changing  goals,  phased  in  and  then 
phased  out  as  they  succeeded  gloriously  or 
were  abandoned  In  panic.  Back  in  1942, 
when  Congress  voted  funds  for  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  a  technical -assist- 
ance operation  for  Latin  America,  it  was  only 
tr3rlng  to  combat  pro-Nazi  sentiment  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Next,  the  United 
States  chipped  in  to  establish  UNRRA,  a 
desperate  charity  aimed  at  stopping  hunger 
in  a  war-destroyed  world.  It  filled  a  lot  of 
bellies  and  the  pockets  of  countless  profi- 
teers. In  1947,  President  Truman,  still  an- 
swering fire  alarms,  rushed  arms  and  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  A  year  later,  not  think- 
ing primary  in  terms  of  economic  programs 
for  development  but  only  of  strategies  to 
build  strong  European  allies  against  commu- 
nism, he  set  in  motion  the  Marshall  pl£in, 
which  eventually  cost  $13  billion  and  Is 
everywhere  accounted  a  triumph.  Out  of  all 
this  experience  flowed  point  4's  technical- 
assistance  goals,  and  suddenly  the  United 
States  was  In  the  foreign  aid  business  for 
sure,  without  ever  asking  itself  whether  it 
should  be,  or  to  what  extent,  or  for  how  long. 

Using  foreign  aid  to  defend  the  free  world 
against  communism  attained  the  status  of 
a  philosophy  In  1951,  when  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  gather  all  the  proliferat- 
ing economic  and  military  assistance  plans 
into  one  coordinated  program.  So  many 
administrators  came  and  went  that  nothing 
really  got  coordinated;  2,000  steel  plows  lay 
rusting  In  Ethiopia,  dams  were  built  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Afghanistan,  Asian  poten- 
tates bad  fleets  of  cars  bought  with  aid 
funds.  This  phase  began  to  end  in  1957 
when  President  Eisenhower  shifted  the 
major  emphasis  of  foreign  aid  from  outright 
grants  to  development  loans  and  invest- 
ments. President  Kennedy  in  1961  created 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  as  a  kind  of  holding  company  for  all 
foreign  operations,  and  later  put  his  budget 


director,  David  E.  Bell,  In  charge.  Now  Bell 
has  served  longer  than  any  earlier  aid  boss 
and  won  a  reputation  for  taut  £nd  canny 
administration. 

The  whole  venture  has  cost  $l|i^llUon  In 
aid  to  100  countries.  Right  now,  72  coun. 
tries  are  slated  for  U.S.  aid,  but  95  percent 
of  It  will  go  to  only  31  of  them  and  74  percent 
of  all  development  loans  will  go  to  only 
seven — ^Brazil,  Chile,  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey.  Yet  even  after  two 
decades  as  a  developer,  teacher.  Influence 
buyer,  and  underwriter,  the  United  States 
still  gets  surprised  In  the  way  aid  programs 
work  out.  Some  trltunphs  and  failures  from 
the  ledger: 

Indonesia:  The  marvel  is  that  any  progress 
at  all  could  have  been  so  skillfully  avoided. 
The  $831  million  in  economic  aid  and  $77.8 
million  in  xnllltary  assistance  that  were 
poured  Into  this  naturally  rich  country  col- 
lided with  the  simple  fact  that  Sukarno  has 
no  Interest  In  economic  development:  he 
seeks  empire.  The  U.S.  program  crashed 
when  he  shouted,  "To  hell  with  your  aid." 
One  salvageable  irony  is  that  the  U.S.  effort 
inspired  the  U.S.S.R.  to  give  Indonesia  more 
than  $1  billion,  and  now  Sukarno  Is  bitter 
against  Russians,  too. 

Tunisia:  With  one  of  the  highest  per  capita 
aid  rates  ($15  a  year,  roughly  equal  to  the 
average  share  of  U.S.  citizens  In  the  aid  tab), 
this  dry  and  dusty  country  Is  rapidly  being 
turned  Into  a  gigantic  orchard.  President 
Bourgulba  has  pushed  the  plan  to  sink  most 
of  $397  million  In  economic  aid  since  1958 
Into  fruit  and  vegetable  production. 

Peru :  Some  $468.9  mlllloir  In  economic  aid 
and  $113.1  million  in  military  assistance  have 
bought  technical  and  professional  educa- 
tions, better  roads,  better  public  administra- 
tion. Improved  tax  systems.  Pew  Peruvians 
are  grateful — the  conditions  on  the  loans,  It 
seems,  are  Irksome.  President  Belaiinde's 
thought  for  today  is:  "Suppose  that  more  or 
less  the  same  demands  had  been  made  by  the 
SpEinlsh  crown  when  Columbus  applied  for 
aid;  we  might  have  remained  undiscovered 
until  now." 

India:  One  of  the  largest  recipients  of  U.S. 
help  ($6.2  billion  in  economic  funds,  plus  a 
secret  amount  in  military  aid) ,  India  is  so  big 
that  U.S.  aid  is  none  too  obvious.  But  the 
community  farm  projects,  new  schools,  roads, 
and  modem  agricultural  methods  all  owe 
some  small  debt  to  the  United  States. 

NEW    GIYER-GETTER    PATTERN 

Nearly  20  years  of  aid  have  powerfully 
molded  the  U.S.  program  of  today.  Assist- 
ance has  been  cut  back  for  various  reasons: 
heartening  success,  as  In  Formosa,  or  de- 
pressing failure,  as  In  Haiti.  The  fact  that 
nations  do  get  cut  off  suggests  that  AID  may 
not  go  on  forever.  That  debilitating  form 
of  aid,  direct  Injections  Into  national  budg- 
ets, has  been  mostly  dropped,  except  for 
South  Vietnam,  Korea,  Laos.  Jordan,  and  the 
Congo.  Military  aid,  once  the  source  of 
sour  jokes  about  dictators  who  "imported 
5,000  Communists"  to  scare  the  United  States 
into  suppljring  arms,  now  goes  mostly  to  11 
nations  ringing  the  Russian-Chinese  land 
mass.  No  aid  at  all  goes  to  Communist  na- 
tions any  more. 

The  new.  honed  down  kind  of  aid  also  (1) 
stresses  hard  loans  repayable  In  dollars,  (2) 
gets  by  with  fewer  (16.642)  employees  by  re- 
lying more  on  contracting  assignments  to 
universities,  and  (3)  welcomes  help  from 
other  nations  drawn  into  aid  by  the  U.S.  ex- 
ample. But  the  deepest  significance  of  the 
new  style  Is  that  despite  the  lowered  cost  of 
aid — It  has  dropped  from  2  percent  of  GNP 
at  the  height  of  the  Marshall  plan  to  one- 
half  of  1  percent  now — the  fimds  going  out 
for  economic  and  social  ends  are  running  at 
the  highest  rate  ever. 

Simple  Uncle  Saplsm?  No;  other  new  at- 
titudes, drawn  from  two  decades  of  experi- 
ence, have  clarified  the  giver-getter  relation- 
ship.   Only  the  naive  among  the  givers  ex- 
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— ct  lavish  thanks;  only  the  naive  among  the 
betters  darkly  suspect  concealed  UJ3.  motives. 
r^e  United  States  now  knows  that  arm  twlart- 
Lg  by  withdrawing  aid  rarely  work»— and  It 
u^ly  knows  better  than  to  let  foreign  gov- 
ernments  attempt  aid-or-else  blackmalL 
Moreover,  the  United  States  has  liacked  away 
from  any  grandiose  dreams  of  remaking  the 
«orld-  receiving  nations  nonetheless  candidly 
irant  a  large  helping  of  U.S.  machines,  tech- 
niques, and  comforts. 

"It's  not  tnunoral  to  be  moral,"  says  one 
XJS  official  in  wry  and  epigrammatic  jusU- 
flcatlon  of  aid,  and  Congress,  after  the  argu- 
ments are  over,  always  seems  to  agree.  This 
year's  votes,  whlcb  In  both  Houses  ran  two- 
thirds  In  favor  of  Id,  say  in  effect  that 
Americans  thinks  the  world  a  little  healthier 
with  U.3.  help,  and  think  the  United  SUtes 
a  little  healthier  too. 


his  grasp  of  tbe  total  defense  picture  gained 
through  long  service  on  the  full  ocwnmlttee, 
and  the  confidence  he  enjoys  among  hie  oon- 
greeslonal  colleagues  and  defense  officials 
with  whom  he  has  worked  cloerty,  all  serve  to 
enhance  the  Importance  of  hJs  new  assign- 
ment. 

Representative  Bknnett's  membership  on 
the  subcommittee,  of  special  interest  locally. 
Is  just  as  desirable,  and  should  prove  just  as 
advantageous,  as  his  membership  on  the  par- 
ent committee. 


Bennett  Astignmeiit  Is  Advantageous 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or   rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial about  the  work  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Florida's  Second  District. 
The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Florida 
Times  Union  on  Thursday,  Sept«nber  9: 

Bennett   Assignment   Is   Advantageoxts 

Jacksonville  and  Duval  County  have  been 
greatly  favored  by  the  appointment  of  Rep- 
resentative Chaeles  E.  Bennett  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  and  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee headed  by  Representative  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  Ben- 
NETP  already  holds  the  chairmanship  of  a 
subcommittee  on  real  estate,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  that  assignment.  In  his  new  post. 
he  will  work  with  other  members  in  review- 
ing construction  and  housing  at  military 
installations. 

The  new  assignment  is  a  particularly  de- 
sirable one  for  the  Second  Florida  District 
Representative  in  view  of  the  construction 
projects  in  progress  or  plaruied  for  the  Im- 
mediate future  at  local  naval  installations 
and  the  bright  promise  of  continuing  ex- 
pansion that  will  be  spvu-red  by  completion 
of  the  new  St.  Johns  River  bridge  south  of 
the  city  providing  a  closer  link  between  May- 
port  and  the  insitallatlons  west  of  the  river. 

Membership  on  the  new  subcommittee  will 
place  Representative  Bennett  in  an  ex- 
tremely favorable  position  to  advise  with  re- 
sponsible Navy  civilian  and  military  planners 
In  the  origination  of  policies,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  local  bases  and  stations 
and  of  the  civilian  community  in  carrying 
them  out. 

It  is  In  just  such  subconxmlttees  of  Con- 
gress that  a  tremendous  amount  of  spade- 
work  Is  done,  unseen  and  unsung,  out  of 
which  grows  perfected  policies  and  finished 
legislation  as  the  vrindow-dresslng  of  the 
lawmaking  process. 

There  can  be  no  better  insurance  that  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  local  area  to  the 
naval  service  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  Its 
iQlssion  will  never  be  overlooked  than  to  have 
u  enthtisiastlc  and  informed  local  advocate 
present  in  the  councils  where  these  original 
decisions  are  made. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  scene, 


Hot  Pursuit  of  Turnpike  Flyers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1. 1965 
Mr.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
great  interest  an  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber 17,  1965,  issue  of  Life  magazine  by 
Loudon    Wainwright    headlined    "Hot 
Pursuit  of  Turnpike  Flyers."    I  know 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  this 
graphic  account  of  a  day  with  "an  en- 
Ughtened    and    safety-minded    force," 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  their 
attention  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Hot  Purstttt  of  Tuenpike  Flyers 
(By  Loudon  Wainwright) 
Over  the  years  the   gloomy  forecasts   of 
the  National  Safety  Coiincll  have  made  an 
anxious  holiday  driver  of  me.    If  I  have  to 
take  my  car  out  at  all  on  such  occasions, 
I  slip  Into  the  traffic  with  distinct  reluctance, 
drive  with  a  feeling  that  danger  lurks  every- 
where   and   dismount   in   my   garage    with 
relief. 

This  Labor  Day  I  decided  to  venture  out 
on  the  road  not  as  a  driver  but  as  an  ob- 
server traveling  in  a  State  police  car.  At 
the  time  I  couldn't  imagine  a  safer  place  to 
be.  I  chose  the  Connecticut  State  Police 
because  it  has  always  struck  me  as  an  en- 
lightened and  safety-minded  force.  The 
highway  signs  ("The  Law  Observant  Driver 
Never  Meets  Our  Unmarked  Police  Car") 
make  good,  sensible  reading,  and  the  troop- 
ers have  earned  a  reputation  for  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  traffic  laws 


The  trooper  I  drove  with  most  of  that 
day  and  night  was  Sgt.  Don  Walte,  a  gentle- 
looking  man  with  glasses  who  Is  an  expert 
In  radar  speed  enforcement.  A  veteran  cop 
with  13  years'  experience,  Walte,  I  found, 
drives  beautifully  at  both  normal  and  tre- 
mendous speeds.  If  he  had  any  problem  at 
all,  it  was  that  his  unmarked  sedan  wouldn't 
accelerate  fast  enough  for  his  specialty, 
which  is  pinching  speeders.  Walte  com- 
plained cheerfully  about  this  to  me  early  in 
our  acquaintance.  His  car,  he  explained, 
had  an  ordinary  engine  and  ordinary  shock 
absorbers  Instead  of  the  more  powerful  en- 
gine and  heavy  shocks  he  needed  to  make  a 
fast,  safe  arrest.  In  my  ignorance  at  the 
time,  this  seemed  like  a  minor  professional 
quibble. 

Walte  first  took  me  to  a  radar  position  on 
the  Connecticut  Turnpike  near  the  town  of 
Westport.  The  radar  car  was  parked  in  plain 
view  in  the  grass  center  strip  in  the  middle  of 
the  6-lane  highway,  and  the  detection  device, 
which  looks  roughly  like  a  anaall  secu-chllght 
on  a  tripod,  was  directed  Into  the  oncoming 
traffic.  Several  hundred  yards  up  the  road 
from  the  radar  car  were  three  unmarked  chase 
cars.  The  radar  trooper  would  simply  radio 
aliead  when  a  speeder  flashed  by  and  a  chase 


car  would  Jump  out  Into  pursuit.  One  of 
the  chasers.  Trooper  John  Hughes,  Invited 
me  alone  on  a  trip,  and  I  then  discovered  how 
a  prop«-  police  oar  aocelerates.  Radioed 
about  a  speeder  approaching  \is  at  75, 
Hughes,  good  looking  enou^  to  play  a 
trooper  on  television,  got  us  going  that  fast  in 
a  few  seconds,  before  he  even  shifted  into 
high.  Little  more  than  a  minute  passed  from 
the  time  the  car  appeared  on  radar  untU  Its 
driver  was  removing  his  license  from  his 
wallet. 

I  spent  much  of  the  day  just  cruising  up 
and  down  a  26-mlle  stretch  o*  blgjiway  In 
Sergeant    Waite's    anonymous-looking    car. 
Though  traffic  was  heavy,  law-observant  driv- 
ers   were    the    overwhelming    rule.      With 
bicylces  and  water  skis  tied  to  the  tops  of 
jammed   station   wagons,   sleeping  chUdren 
stacked  In  the  back  seat,  dogs  sniffing  the 
breeze  out  of  open  windows,  they  formed  a 
huge  domestic  caravan  peaceably  heading  for 
home.    The  police  radio  was  very  quiet  with- 
out even   reports  of  minor  accidents,  and 
Sergeant  Walte  had  just  remarked  that  It  was 
the  calmest  holiday  he  could  remember  when 
the  1957  sedan  suddenly  went  by  us  very  fast 
in  the  outside  lane. 

Walte  pressed  hard  on  the  gas.  "He  looks 
like  a  flyer  to  me,"  said  Walte.  and  then 
he  swore  as  his  own  car  accelerated  slug- 
gishly. We  had  just  got  In  behind  th.e  other 
car  at  a  speed  of  about  75  wben  ttoe'drtvar 
decided  abruptly  *o  puU  over  Into  a  farting 
area.  We  had  not  followed  him  long  enough 
to  get  !i  good  clock  on  his  speed,  and  so  we 
went  on  down  the  rocul  and  parted  near  a  toll 
gate.  There  we  ^>ent  sc»ne  time  listening  to 
the  radio  and  watching  drivers  repeatedly 
miss  the  wire  basekts  where  they  were  sup- 
posed to  drop  their  quarter  tolls.  Then, 
quite  unexpectedly,  the  flyer  was  bac&.  He 
went  through  the  toll  gate  and  stopped  right 
in  front  of  the  place  we  were  parked  with  our 
headlights  out.  Four  people  got  out  of  the 
car,  two  teenaged  boys  and  their  girls,  and 
one  boy  took  over  the  driving  from  the  otber. 
PYom  the  Instant  the  car  began  to  move.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  new  driver  intended  to 
go  terribly  fast. 

The  next  3  or  4  minutes  were  as  crowded 
as  any  I  remember.  Walte,  coldly  furioxis  at 
the  way  his  own  car  was  reacting  to  th^ 
chase,  ripped  out  Into  the  highway,  reached 
out  with  one  hand  and  grabbed  his  trooper's 
hat  from  the  seat  beside  him  and  jammed  it 
on  his  he€ul.  We  were  going  80  and  the  flyer 
was  pulling  away  from  us.  Walte  took  the 
radio  mike  and  called  ahead  in  hope  that 
the  radar  cars  were  still  in  position.  He  got 
no  response,  and  I  tightened  my  seat  belt 
until  my  belly  disappeared.  We  were  passing 
other  cars  now  and  roaring  through  90.  We» 
hit  a  tiny  rough  spot  in  the  pavement  and 
the  car  suddenly  felt  soft  as  a  marahm.allow 
as  It  swayed  along  the  road.  I  looked  at 
Walte  and  he  hollered:  "He  has  to  be  doing 
95."  Then  we  were  finally  gaining  on  the 
speeder  and  the  dial  showed  tliat  we  were 
going  105.  Walte  slowed  a  bit,  tiimed  on  his 
red  light  and  the  siren,  and  the  fiyer,  who 
realized  only  then  that  he'd  been  followed, 
began  to  brake  his  car.  As  we  dropped  past 
60,  I  kept  missing  a  cigarette  with  the  fiame 
from  my  lighter.  When  both  cars  had 
stopped  rolling,  I  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out.  My  legs,  weak  from  the  strain 
of  pvishlng  so  hard  agali^t  the  fioor,  were 
trembling,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
smell  of  burning  rubber.  I  heard  Waite 
quite  pleasantly  ask  the  yotmg  driver,  "Do 
you  know  you  were  going  95?"  With  laud- 
able politeness  the  boy  replied,  "Som<<hlng 
Is  wrong  with  my  speedometer,  sir." 

After  Waite  had  put  the  driver  in  jail  for 
the  night  while  his  friends  raised  money  for 
a  cotirt  appearance  the  next  morning  (he  was 
fined  $100  for  ^>eedlng) .  we  foimd  out  a  bit 
about  what  had  been  hapypening  In  the  rest 
of  the  State  over  the  holiday  weekend.  The 
State  police  had  covered  106  accidents  In- 
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volvln;  8  fatalities  (there  were  564  deaths 
natioi  wide) .  The  cloeeet  accident  to  us  had 
Involvsd  Trooper  Hughes,  whoee  chase  car 
Id  rid  len  only  a  ferw  hours  earlier.  I  pieced 
togetber  the  details  frcxn  other  troopers  at 
the  St  Ltlon.  and  with  each  new  fact  I  real- 
ized h  xw  lucky  I'd  been  to  be  flying  down  the 
tump]  Ice  with  Walte. 
Hug  les  had  tried  to  stop  a  car  which  came 
fait  up  a  ramp  to  the  highway.  The 
attempted  to  avoid  the  arrest,  sped  off 
at  the  next  ramp  and  turned 
r^arrow  country  roads.  Hughes,  light 
en  going,  followed,  and  the  two  cars 
long  at  speeds  up  to  110  miles  an  hour. 
of  sparks  flew  from  the  lead  car  as 
:e  bounced  off  the  dips  in 
Eight  miles  from  the  start  of 
,  the  runaway  driver  lost  control 
a  light  pole.  His  car  broke  com- 
in  half.  In  seconds,  still  at  top 
Hughes  came  on  the  accident  and  had 
whether  to  hit  the  wreck,  run  over 
who  was  lying  at  one  end  of  it  or 
Into  a  wall.  He  chose  the  wall.  Then, 
several  ribs  broken,  he  climbed  out  the 
of  his  demolished  car  and  began 
first  aid  to  the  five  teenagers  from 
All  wound  up  in  the  hospital  and 
some  miracle  of  speed  and  space. 
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about  It.  I  felt  the  beneficiary  of 

I,  too.     If  I'd  been  sitting  next  to 

I,   I  might   have  survived   with   him, 

'  ronder  if  I  would  have  arrived  at  the 

natant  decision   about  the  direction 

mt  st  take.     I  thanked  Sergeant  Waite 

dj  ove  my  own  car  home  through   the 
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fa  itened  and  going  not  1  mile  an  hour 
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Disregard  for  Law 


XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  TbE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  'hursday,  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  nSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  o  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
speect  delivered  by  my  able  colleague, 
BobP^age.    It  follows: 


Disregard  ros  Law 


from  speech  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage. 
P  rthlan  homecoming  at  Weatherford, 
^5. 1965) 


caijaot 


speak  eloquently  on  any  subject 

:  kin  going  to  try  to  discuss  one  of  the 

t  isagreeable  and  disgiisting  phases  of 

American  life— disregard  for  law  and 

ited  authority.    Who,  a  few  years  ago. 

lave  expected  to  find  the  campiises  of 

T  our  largest,  richest,  and  most  re- 

unlversltles  to  develop  into  hot  beds 

lete  anarchy?    We  have  only  to  look 

great    University    of    California    at 

to  see  how  disrespect  for  constituted 

/  has  minimized  the  usefulness  of 

OT  tstanding     educational      institution. 

'  I  iss   it  is  true   that  only   a  relatively 

]  lart  of  the  25.000-8tudent  body  toe* 

in  fhelr  own  hands  but  they  have 

ly  damaged  the  efforts  of  the  thou- 

good,  honorable,  and  conscientious 

who  can  never  again  take  the  pride 

in  their  degree  from  that  institu- 

7or  has  the  University  of  California 

only  Institution  which  has  had  to 

for  the  acts  of  a  bunch  of  unshaven 


Who  would  have  expected   to  have  seen 
clergynien — ^Protestant,   Catholic,  and  Jew- 


ish— Join  in  protest  demonstrations  North  or 
South,  where  the  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted in  violation  of  law?  No  matter  what 
the  merits  of  the  protest — no  matter  how 
aggravated  the  abuses  against  which  the  pro- 
test was  directed — no  matter  how  rigid  the 
law — two  wrongs  never  made  a  right,  and  a 
minority  seeking  the  recognition  of  legal 
rights  never  obtained  those  rights  by  ignor- 
ing the  very  laws  whose  protection  they  in- 
voked or  by  ignoring  or  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  others.  Nor  can  democracy  long 
exist  If  citizens  are  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  laws  they  will  obey  and  what  laws  they 
will  ignore.  The  inscription,  "democracy 
under  law"  which  adorns  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  has  no  meaning  unless  it  refers  to 
all  laws. 

Why  then,  if  university  students,  who 
have  been  surfeited  with  luxurious  facilities 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  are  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  who  is  to  teach  and  how 
they  are  to  teach  or  to  decide  that  it  offends 
their  sense  of  personal  dignity — whatever 
that  Is — to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
country  which  has  suckered  them,  and  if 
the  priests  and  pastors  of  churches  across 
the  land  are  to  announce  and  practice  the 
first  tenet  of  anarchy — that  if  an  individiial 
feels  a  certain  law  is  wrong,  that  he  need 
not  obey  the  law — should  we  be  surprised 
when  the  less  educated  and  less  privileged 
use  defiance  of  law  and  lawful  authority  as 
an  excuse  for  private  gain? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  mobs  burn- 
ing houses  in  Chicago  or  looting  stores  in 
Los  Angeles?  If  a  graduate  student  at  the 
university  in  Berkeley  is  to  have  the  right  to 
decide  that  since  he  doesn't  agree  with  the 
Judgment  of  the  trustees  that  he  can  fiaunt 
all  regulations,  why  should  not  a  flophouse 
bum  in  Los  Angeles  decide  that  since  he 
doesn't  Uke  the  trespass  laws  that  he  can 
break  into  a  place  of  business  and  walk 
out  with  anything  he  wants?  And  if  a 
minister  or  priest  from  Boston  or  Buffalo 
can  decide  that  the  highway  laws  of  Alabama 
are  wrong  and  should  be  ignored,  why  should 
not  a  wino  in  California  decide  that  the  laws 
against  arson  and  theft  are  to  be  Ignored? 
My  friends,  everyone  except  the  unedu- 
cated Emd  the  overeducated,  know  these 
fundamentals  of  himaan  behavior.  All  ordi- 
nary people  who  think  in  terms  of  human 
experience  and  hvunan  limitations  rec- 
ognize that  in  any  inhabited  part  of 
the  world,  where  many  people  come  in 
contact  with  many  other  people  each  day, 
that  it  Is  only  possible  to  obtain  freedom 
under  law — and  through  the  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

To  allow  each  individual  to  decide  for 
himself  what  laws  he  considers  just  and  to 
assvune  that  the  individual  has  a  right  to 
ignore  all  laws  which  he  considers  unjust  is 
to  have  no  law — and  in  the  long  run  is  to  es- 
tablish the  rule  of  the  strongest — the  rule 
of  the  jungle. 

The  American  Founding  Fathers  knew 
quite  well  that  even  a  government  selected 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  could  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  individual  Just  as  truly  as 
the  government  of  King  George.  They, 
therefore,  sought  to  limit  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernmental activity,  but  surely  they  intended 
to  offer  no  comfort  to  those  who  took  the 
law  in  their  own  hands  and  that,  my  friends, 
is  the  burden  of  my  indictment  of  our  mod- 
ern scoflSaws.  No  man  is  above  the  law  and 
no  man  has  the  right  to  ignore  even  a  wicked 
or  unjiist  law.  His  recoiir.se  is  to  seek  a 
change  in  the  law. 

But  there  are,  unfortunately,  those  who 
are  deterred  from  crime  only  by  the  certainty, 
and  possibly  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  severity, 
of  punishment.  I  would  not  strike  dovni  any 
of  the  devices  of  the  law  which  have  been 
built  up  over  the  years  to  assure  that  no 
innocent  man  be  punished.  I  still  accept 
the  idea  that  it  is  better  that  10  guilty  men 
escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  be  pun- 
ished, but  I  do  object  to  those  requirements 


and  decisions  which  add  nothing  to  the  pro. 
tection  of  the  innocent  but  simply  make  it 
difficult  or  Impossible  to  convict  the  guilty 

A  few  years  ago  our  Texas  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Appeals  held  that  an  indictment  wu 
faulty  becaiise  In  charging  that  the  accused 
had  drovmed  the  victim.  It  did  not  specify 
that  the  victim  was  drowned  in  water.  The 
purpose  of  the  Indictment  is  to  inform  the 
accused  of  the  charge  against  him  that  he 
may  present  any  proper  defense  if  he  ha« 
one.  It  should  not  be  to  make  the  convic- 
tion  of  one  who  has  no  defense  the  more 
difficult. 

In  more  recent  months  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  handed  down  a 
whole  string  of  decisions  which  seem  to  be 
more  Interested  In  preventing  conviction 
than  In  securing  the  facts.  I  submit  that 
untU  all  our  efforts  are  directed  at  a  deter- 
mination of  the  facts  that  we  can  have  nei- 
ther Justice  for  the  accused  nor  security  Ipr 
the  masses  of  our  people.  In  all  loo  many 
cases  we  have  so  abused  the  suspended  sen- 
tence law  and  our  pardon  and  parole  laws 
that  I  am  afraid  that  in  our  proper  zeal  to 
protect  all  of  the  rights  of  the  accused,  we 
may  have  overlooked  the  basis  and  piupo6e 
of  all  criminal  law — and  that  is  to  protect 
the  ptiblic  from  lawless  acts. 

Now  may  I  get  to  something  which  is  prob- 
ably more  f  imdamental  and  stMnethlng  which 
I  hope  our  younger  folks,  who  have  been  so 
well  behaved,  may  understand  a  little  better. 
Most  lawlessness  develops  from  childhood 
disobedience.  The  obedient  child  is  very 
likely  to  make  a  good  and  successful  citizen. 
The  disobedient  child  Is  a  mighty  good  can- 
didate for  the  penitentiary.  In  all  too  many 
homes  there  is  no  effort  to  teach  the  child 
that  he  ihust  accept  authority  as  long  as  he 
is  a  member  of  human  society. 

lHay  I  now  mention  Just  one  aspect  of  law- 
lessness which  is  as  I  see  it  the  most  utterly 
inexcusable  of  aU  criminal  practices  and  yet 
it  is  an  imfortimately  widespread  occur- 
rence. I  think  that  the  practice  of  vandal- 
ism— that  is,  the  useless  destruction  of  prop- 
erty— probably  leads  to  more  serious  crime 
than  any  other  single  habit.  And  there 
simply  Is  no  need,  use,  or  justification  for  the 
breaking  of  street  lights,  the  scattering  oi 
bottles  on  the  highway,  the  cutting  of  trees 
or  flowers  on  other  peoples'  lawns.  There  l£ 
no  act  which  does  the  actor  so  little  good  and 
which  simply  makes  the  world  the  poorer  as 
a  purposeless  act  of  wanton  destruction. 

The  boy  or  girl,  or  for  that^piatter  the  man 
or  woman,  who  destroys  simply  to  be  destruc- 
tive reminds  me  of  the  story  a  former  Speaker 
of  the  House  once  told  of  a  colleague.  He 
said :  "That  Is  a  most  remarkable  man.  Every 
time  he  opens  his  mouth  he  subtracts  some- 
thing from  the  sum  total  of  human  knowl- 
edge." So  with  wanton  destruction.  The 
vandal  makes  the  whole  world  poorer  without 
enriching  himself.  Just  as  long  as  we  allow 
boys  to  break  windows  Just  to  hear  the  noise 
of  falling  glass  and  occiise  it  with  the  state- 
ment that  "b03r8  will  be  b03rs,"  we  can  expect 
those  same  boys,  no  matter  what  their  edu- 
cational opportunities,  to  grow  up  to  be  law- 
breakers. 

If  a  l>oy  or  girl  gets  the  idea  that  it  is  all 
right  to  destroy  property,  a  little  later  that 
boy  or  girl  is  mighty  likely  to  get  the  idea 
that  it  is  all  right  to  take  another's  prop- 
erty for  his  own  use.  And  sometimes  I  won- 
der If  there  is  not  really  more  justification 
for  a  thief  than  there  is  for  a  vandal  who 
destroys  another's  property. 

I  believe  that  we  all  have  a  responsibility 
to  protect  and  preserve  God's  beauty,  that  it 
may  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  countless  gen- 
erations. Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  true 
conservationist  is  going  to  make  a  good 
citizen.  But  that  leads  into  another  and 
possibly  even  broader  field,  and  I  have  al- 
ready trespassed  on  your  time. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  leave  you  wltti 
this  thought.    No  one  ever  makes  his  rights 
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gecure  by  ignoring  the  rlgh,ts  of  his  neighbor, 
rnd  no  one  ever  increases  his  wealth  by  de- 
^ying  the  property  of  his  neighbOT  or  of 
^public,  and,  finally,  no  group  can, 
JJlrely  by  calling  it  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion change  a  riot  Into  a  picnic  party,  nor 
can  they  justify  looting  and  shooting  by  caU- 
iM  it  free  speech. 

If  you  and  I  are  to  be  free  and  to  be  secure 
in  our  freedom,  we  must  obey  the  law  and 
we  must  require  all  others  to  obey. 


National  FoundatiM  «n  dM  Arts  and  die 
Hamanilies  Act  of  1965 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF    WXST   VntOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
oonsideration  the  bill  (HH.  9460)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Ptoundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  section  3  of  this  bill  would 
be  read  in  its  entirety,  but  we  only  read 
subsection  (b)  and  then  skipped  to  sec- 
tion 4.    May  I  inquire  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the 
definitions  that  are  listed  on  page  4  of 
the    bill,    particularly    subsection    (e) 
where  it  says:   "The  term  'group'  in- 
cludes any  State  or  other  public  agency, 
and  any  nonprofit  society,  institution, 
organization,    association,   museum,    or 
establishment    in    the    United    StateS, 
whether  or  not  incorporated,"  whether  or 
not  such  a  definition  would  include  a 
regional  cultural  cooperation  program 
which  may  be  desired  to  be  carried  on 
among  the  several  States? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  My 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
that  in  my  considered  judgment  it  would 
include  such  regional  activity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  proposal  or  in  the  lan- 
guage which  would  restrict  one  State 
from  joining  efforts  with  a  neighboring 
State  or  indeed  a  group  of  neighboring 
States  for  such  a  purpose  any  more  than 
it  would  prohibit  cooperation  between 
municipalities. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  ask  further  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  the  observation  that  he 
has  made  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
regional  cooperation  is  not  discouraged 
but  is,  rather,  encouraged  in  this  bill, 
he  does  not  envision  it  as  being  neces- 
sary that  the  States  who  would  seek  to 
cooperate  regionally  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  contiguous  States,  does  he? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Oh, 
indeed  no. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  responding  to  the  questions,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cALirouiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unloo  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  »460)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Poun- 
dation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to 
promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  pvurposes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  according  to  the  findings  of 
the  Rockefeller  panel  on  the  performing 
arts,  Issued  earlier  this  year,  the  arts  are 
in  trouble  despite  a. so-called  cultural 
boom.  Most  of  today's  cultural  expan- 
sion represents  amateur  activity,  the  re- 
port found,  while  enthusiastic  young 
men  and  women  have  been  discouraged 
from  making  the  arts  a  career.  New  tal- 
ent soon  admits  the  futility  of  trying  to 
raise  a  family  on  a  wage  that  more  close- 
ly meets  the  spedflcatlons  for  the  t&m 
"poverty"  than  it  does  for  minimal  living 
standards. 

One  hundred  dancers  took  pert  in  a 
recent,  week-long  festival  staged  by  the 
American  Dance  Theater  at  the  Lincoln 
Center — they  earned  less  for  the  we^ 
than  did  the  center's  25  stagehands. 
Our  most  renowned  dancer,  Martha 
Graham,  has  been  unable  to  afford  an 
American  tour  for  the  past  15  years. 
The  commercial  theater  is  aisa  shrinking 
and  has  been  pulling  down  the  actor 
with  it.  At  any  given  mKHnent  only  1  in 
10  of  the  members  of  the  Actors  Equity 
Association  is  employed.  Comparative- 
ly few  Americans  see  live  professitmal 
performances,  which  are  largely  sea- 
sonal. There  is  a  need  for  martced  Im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  training  for 
artists;  poor  pay  for  most  performing 
artists  and  short  seasons  ^i  make  for 
unemplo3?ment. 

What  is  to  be  done?    Who  will  support 
the  arts? 

The  aits  have  always  operated  in  a 
deficit  in  America.  This  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rockefeller  panel,  nonprofit 
arts  organizations  will  spend  about  $100 
million  more  than  they  will  earn  from 
ticket  sales.  Individuals  provide  80  per- 
cent of  all  charitable  contributions— of 
that,  only  3  cents  in  every  100  goes  to 
the  arts.  Business  executives,  who  tend 
to  look  on  corporate  philanthropy  as  an 
offshoot  of  public  relations,  have  kept 
their  distance  from  the  creative  chaos 
that  surrounds  art.  In  most  cases  they 
have  limited  their  support  to  established 
organizations  whose  activities  are  beyond 
controversy. 

What  about  the  role  of  local  govern- 
ment? Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  my  home  county  of  Los  Angeles  which 
contributes  $400,000  a  year  to  music  or- 
ganizations. Also,  the  Performing  Arts 
Council  of  the  new  Music  Center  in  Los 
Angeles  has  set  itself  a  series  of  ambi- 
tious goals  which  promise  unprecedented 
cultural  enrichment  for  the  community. 


However,  on  the  whole,  woefully  inade- 
quate facilities  still  prevail.   Of  the  more 
than  100  so-called  cultural  centers  being 
built  or  planned,  only  about  30  are  true 
art  centers  that  can  handle  more  than 
one  performing  art — the  others  are  bas- 
ically sports  arenas  or  convention  halls. 
The  proposed  bill  l)efore  us  will  not, 
of  course,  underwrite  or  even  come-  close 
to  imderwriting  every  artistic  endeavor. 
That  is  not  its  purpose.    It  will,  how- 
ever,   provide   some    "seed   money"    to 
stimulate  ^additional  support.     That  is 
its  primsuy  aim — to  provide  support  for 
and  interest  in  all  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  to  stimulate  the  States  to 
show  greater  concern.    Studies  have  in- 
dicated that  a  dollar  of  Federal  money 
will  generate  $8  of  spending  on  the  arts. 
Anyone  who  has  raised  money  knows 
that  money  goes  where  money  Is.    The 
$10  million  of  first-year  resources  bud- 
geted for  the  Foundation,   while  Uny 
alongside  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's current  armual  budget  of  over  $500 
million,  will  stretch  further  doUar  for 
dollar. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  state- 
ment supporting  the  proposed  Founda- 
tion last  March: 

We  fully  recognize  that  no  government 
can  call  artistic  excellence  Into  erlstence. 
But  government  can  seek  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  arts  can  flourish. 


The  Washington  ^ost  has  called  It  "a 
sound  though  modest  blueprint"  for  a 
long  overdue  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  to  the  cultural  life  In  this 
country— an  assist  in  devel(«>lng  a  cU- 
mate  for  exceUence  In  artistic  as  we''  '* 
technological  fields. 

Last  year's  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Humanities  pointed  to  this  addi- 
tional aspect  of  the  problem:  The  Gov- 
ernment's practice  of  making  large  sums 
of  money  available  for  scientific  research 
has  brought  great  benefits,  but  it  has  also 
brought  about  an  imbalance  by  the  very 
fact  of  abundance  in  one  field  of  study 
and  dearth  In  another.  The  proposed 
Foimdation,  by  giving  recognition  to  the 
value  of  the  humanities  and  arts,  will 
serve  to  correct  this  imbalance. 

The  only  real  stumbling  block  to  this 
legislation  has  been  the  force  of  tradition, 
and  the  notion  that  Govermnent  control 
inevitably  follows  Government  support. 
This  notion  limited  and  frustrated  us  for 
years  in  the  field  of  education.  Today 
our  cultural  activities  generally  suffer 
because  of  this  unjustified  fear.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  major  nation  in 
the  Western  World  whose  Government 
offers  little  or  no  direct  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  arts. 

Roger  Stevens,  the  President's  special 
adviser  on  the  arts,  recently  lamented: 

It  Is  remarkable  that  this  country,  from  Its 
very  foimdlng,  has  always  been  concerned 
that  every  Individual  Is  entitled  to  a  public 
education,  and  yet  should  be  so  loath  to  aid 
the  arte  which  are  such  an  essenUal  part  of 
creating  a  fuUy  educated  Individual. 

The  contention  that  Government  sup- 
port for  the  arts  would  lead  to  their 
sterility  or  debasement  is,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent Htjuphrtt  would  say,  "a  counsel  of 
fear."  It  Is  bom  of  a  strange  lack  of 
faith  in  the  American  people  and  their 
institutions— both  governmental  and  ar- 
tistic.   The  arts  serve  to  enrich  the  lives 
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fulfillment  as  a  nation  depends 
he  development  of  our  minds,  and 
relatic  ns  to  others  depend  upon  our  un- 
derstaiding  of  one  another  and  of  otir 
society .  Simply  expressed,  it  Is  tn  the 
natlorol  Interest  that  the  humanities 
and  a  ts  develop  extremely  well  in  this 
countify 
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Thursday,  September  16, 1965 

MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yaksed  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
list  week  a  speech  was  made  at  the 
conference  of  the  Maryland 
Commissioners  Association  on 
28  which  demonstrated  an  im- 
justiflcation  for  our  action  here, 
speaker  was  Dr.  Franklin  L.  Bur- 
a  UnJRrersity  of  Maryland  profes- 
dlrector  of  the  bureau  of  govem- 
research.  What  he  stated  goes 
o  the  heart  of  Utle  I  of  the  Higher 
Educs  tl<m  Aet  of  1965  dealing  with  com- 
munlt  7  service  programs  in  colleges  and 
imlvei  sities.  This  title  of  the  act  allows 
institi  tions  of  higher  education  to  re- 
q;>ond  to  the  demands  of  the  growing 
comm  unities  they  serve  and  the  act  au- 
thorized $884,110  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, 
ajb 


pleased  to  state  that  the  Univer- 

Maryland  located  in  my  congres- 

distrlct  has  a  head  start  on  this 

legislation.    For  years  the  iiniver- 

bureau  of  governmental  research 

rrovlded   an   advisory   service   for 

communities,    working   with 

Jian  85  percent  of  them  in  the  past 


more 
6  yi 

I  cdounend  the  unlversi^  for  its  lead- 
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in  this  area  of  community  sa-vice 
has  set  an  example  for  the  Nation. 


For  the  Record  I  place  at  this  point  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Burdette  at  the  summer 
conference  of  the  Maryland  County  Com- 
missioners Association: 
CouNTT     Governments    and    the    Adisobt 

Services  of  the  Unxversitt  of  Maryland 
(Remaxks  of  Pranklln  L.  Burdette,  professor 
and  director,  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search, University  of  Maryland,  Summer 
Conference,  Maryland  County  Commis- 
sioners Association,  Ocean  City  Md.„Aug. 
28,  1965) 

With  Its  continuing  programs  of  public 
service,  the  Maryland  County  Commissioners 
Association  Is — as  it  has  been  for  years — an 
organization  representing  some  of  the  most 
important  voices  In  o\ir  State  speaking  for 
good  government.  We  are  In  a  period  of 
great  growth  and  change  In  Maryland,  and 
county  governments  are  In  the  forefront  In 
responsibility  and  action  for  meeting  new 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
best  of  oui  experience  and  tradition. 

Woodrow  Wilson  In  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1912  expressed  a  fear  of  government 
by  experts.  Undoubtedly  he  meant  that  the 
favored  government  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  people,  not  merely  some  of  the  people, 
acting  to  carry  out  their  basic  political  deci- 
sions through  elected  representatives.  The 
role  of  the  expert,  when  such  a  person  can 
really  be  found.  Is  that  of  analysis  and  advice, 
close  to  and  actually  a  part  of  the  making  of 
policy  but  not  dominating  It  or  having  ultl- 
matb  control  of  It.  In  our  country  funda- 
mental political  decisions  are  rightly  reserved 
to  the  people  and  their  representatives. 

All  of  us  are  interested  In  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  government — county  gov- 
ernment— ^for  effective  service.  We  know 
that,  with  population  Increase  and  economic 
growth,  the  problems  and  goals  of  govern- 
ment are  becoming  more  complex.  In  this 
day  of  swift  commtuilcation,  of  regional  and 
national  marketing,  new  and  broadening  re- 
lationships between  governments  are  devel- 
oping. 

We  in  Maryland  have  had  a  long  under- 
standing of  the  Importance  of  local  govern- 
ment, of  local  responsibility  for  progress  and 
wise  governmental  management.  We  know, 
too,  that  p<H}ular  government  can  continue 
only  with  that  local  responsibility,  with  an 
alert  and  informed  citizenry  active  In  our 
affairs  and  with  local  ofiBclals  equipped  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  However  large 
the  National  Government  must  become  to 
serve  us  in  nationwide  and  international 
action,  local  government  must  be  preserved 
and  strengthened  for  its  responsibilities  in 
the  countless  needs  of  a  free  and  busy  people. 
This  Is  not  rivalry,  but  mutual  necessity. 
No  responsible  leader  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment Is  opposed  to  strong  local  govern- 
ment. All  of  our  public  leaders  speak  for 
the  assumption  of  new  tasks  and  roles  by 
strong  local  governments.  I  think  that  we 
in  Maryland  are  ready  for  the  task  because 
we  recognize  its  importance,  because  we  want 
to  do  our  part  In  maintaining  In  changing 
times  the  basic  Initiative  of  local  citizenry 
and  local  institutions  in  local  affairs. 

This  year,  after  the  express  Interest  by 
resolution  of  the  Maryland  County  Com- 
missioners Association,  the  University  of 
Maryland  has  made  available  to  county  gov- 
ernments the  facilities  of  its  technical  ad- 
visory service  in  the  biueau  of  governmental 
research  of  the  college  of  business  and  public 
administration.  In  doing  so,  the  university 
has  voiced  again  its  Judgment  that  educa- 
tion, research,  and  service  go  hand  in  hand 
In  the  total  educational  role  that  the  uni- 
versity plays  In  o\it  State. 

In  performing  these  services,  only  at  the 
request  o£  and  working  with  the  agencies 
of  county  government,  the  technical  advisory 


service  vrtll  have  within  it  an  organizational 
unit  {^vlng  primary  attention  to  problem« 
or  special  needs  of  counties.  We  want  to 
thank  county  officials  for  their  expressions 
of  interest  and  confidence,  and  we  want  to 
work  with  you  as  you  find  our  service  helpful. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  university  can  bene- 
fit In  a  real  way  In  the  broadening  and  deep- 
ening of  Its  educational  programs  as  a  result 
of  closer  faculty  contact  with  county  govem- 
nients.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing during  the  past  6  years  with  over  85 
percent  of  the  municipalities  of  Maryland, 
and  we  have  learned  the  practical  value  to 
us  in  our  educational  programs  of  that  work. 
We  hope  that  we  have  been  of  service  to  mu- 
nicipalities, as  we  hope  that  we  may  be  of 
service  to  counties.  The  university  is  pledged 
not  to  diminish  its  services  to  municipali- 
ties as  a  consquence  of  its  new  responsi- 
bilities to  counties.  We  will  want  to  work 
with  county  officials,  as  we  have  In  munici- 
palities, In  that  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  Is  always  close  to  the  heart  of  Mary- 
land. We  wUl  learn  from  you,  and  we  hope 
that  we  may  bring  to  you  concrete  informa- 
tion and  special  studies,  as  you  request 
them — and  which  draw  on  Information 
around  the  State  and  in  professional 
circles — that  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

In  performing  their  services,  members  of 
the  staff,  who  have  faculty  status  as  full-time 
research  associates,  will  undertake  to  analyze 
problems  that  are  brought  to  them  and  to 
offer  alternative  courses  of  action  with  prob- 
able consequences  in  organization,  cost,  or 
policy  outcome.  Theirs  is  not  the  role  of 
reconunending  political  decisions  or  courses 
of  action.  We  believe  deeply  that  local  gov- 
ernment Is  kept  close  to  the  local  citizenry 
and  best  managed  by  leaving  political  or 
other  policy  decisions  to  established  local 
processes. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Grover  E.  Nash,  whom 
many  of  you  have  met  at  this  conference, 
will  have  primary  responsibility,  with  sec- 
retarial and  other  assistance,  for  our  con- 
tact with  county  governments.  We  will  be 
able  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity without  charge  for  relatively  specific 
projects  within  the  capacities  of  staff  time. 
For  major  projects  Involving  extensive  and 
special  staff  time,  If  such  projects  develop, 
we  shaU  have  to  negotiate  about  available 
resources.  In  other  words,  we  at  the  uni- 
versity hope  that  we  may  work  out  together 
the  means  and  results  of  ovlt  cooperation. 
We  hope  that  there  are  many  areas  in  which 
a  university  advisory  staff  can  be  of  service. 
They  are  not  In  the  nature  of  the  work 
already  done  by  officials  but  rather  in  the 
study  of  systems,  techniques,  and  methods. 
Examples  are  the  study  of  budget  processes, 
revenue  studies,  cost  studies,  centralized 
purchasing,  personnel  systems,  and  public 
relations.  Analysis  of  exi>erlence  of  other 
coimties,  even  In  other  States,  with  provisions 
of  their  ordinances  may  be  helpful.  Of 
course  all  such  tnformation  should  be  chan- 
neled only  to  county  officials  for  their  con- 
sideration or  use.  Citizens  and  citizen 
groups  will  always  be  welcome  in  our  offlces, 
but  we  must  reserve  project  preparation  for 
the  requests  of  county  governments. 

The  remainder  of  the  20th  century  will 
almost  certainly  see  further  great  change 
in  Maryland.  We  at  the  university  believe 
and  hope  that  local  government  and  local 
officials,  responsible  to  an  alert  local  citizenry, 
wiU  have  a  major  part  In  shaping  and  guid- 
ing that  change.  For  the  past  several  years 
we  have  had  the  real  privilege  of  close 
cooperation  with  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Maryland  County  Commissioners  As- 
sociation, and  we  know  how  val\iable  bis 
work  is  to  you  and  to  the  State.  We  hope 
to  work  together,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  but 
on  a  broader  scale  as  your  needs  for  service 
may  require. 


Septemher  16,  1965 
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How  a  Defense  AgtOiut  Fabe  Charges 
Was  Organized:  Sex  and  the  Sefana 
March  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEWIAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  25, 1965 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
beUeve  that  aU  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  concerned  citizens  will  read  with 
neat  interest  the  following  article  from 
the  July  15,  1965,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Advocate.  , 

The  Christian  Advocate  is  an  official 
organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  Is 
published  in  Nashville.  Tenn,,  by  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House. 

The  article  is  entitled,  "How  a  Defense 
Against  False  Charges  Was  Organized: 
Sex  and  the  Selma  March."  Its  author 
is  Rodney  Shaw,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  General 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  one  of  the  Selma  marchers. 

The  article  follows: 
How  A  Defense  Against  False  Charges  Was 

Organized — Sex  and  the  Selma  March 


(By  Rodney  Shaw) 
Reporters  and  television  cameras  crowded 
to  overflowing  a  conference  room  at  the 
Methodist  Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Pacing  them  across  a  battery  of  microphones 
sat  an  interfaith  group  gathered  from  around 
the  country  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  Selma- 
Montgomery  civil  rights  march  against  Con- 
gressman William  Dickinson,  of  Alabama, 
who  had  stated  that  "drunkenness  and  sex 
orgies  were  the  order  of  the  day"  on  that 
march.  ^   ^  , 

These  members  of  the  clergy  had  taken 
part  in  the  march  because  they  felt  that  the 
freedom  to  vote  is  a  part  of  God's  precious 
gift  of  freedom  to  man  and  that  they  and 
their  church  should  be  identified  with  the 
struggle  to  win  this  freedom  for  the  Negro. 
They  did   not  Intend  to  let  the  impact  of 
the  march   on   the   Nation's   conscience   be 
weakened  by  charges  they  knew  to  be  false. 
The  press   conference   climaxed   a   hectic 
effort   that    began    the    preceding    Saturday 
afternoon  at  a  discussion  between  myself  and 
representatives  of  nine   Republican   groups 
who  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  set  the  record 
straight  concerning  the  "orgy"  charges  they 
believed  to  be  baseless  and  that  were  coming 
from  a  fellow  Republican.    Since  Mr.  Dick- 
inson had  announced  he  was  going  to  restate 
his  charges  and  produce  proof  in  Congress 
on  the  coming  Tuesday,  time  for  action  was 
at  hand. 

Responding  to  phone  calls  that  fanned  out 
across  the  country  through  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday,  clergy  of  various  faiths  arrived 
Monday  morning  at  the  Methodist  Christian 
Social  Concerns  Board  ^fflces,  which  served 
as  the  headquarters  for"  this  venture. 

Af^er  prayer,  meditation,  and  discussion 
of  the  charges  by  Congressman  Dickinson, 
the  group  went  to  see  Mr.  Dickinson  him- 
self, ^t  was  the  group's  thought  that  Mr. 
DiCKi^oN,  a  lawyer  in  private  life,  would 
want  to  question  them  and  see  further  evi- 
dence from  them  concerning  the  truth  of  his 
charges  about  the  march. 

However,  Mr.  Dickinson  seemed  to  be  in- 
terested only  in  proving  his  case  and  not  in 
exploring  its  foundations.  He  asked  no  ques- 
tions at  all  of  the  group.  Responding  to  a 
question,  the  Congressman  said  he  did  not 


beUeve  there  was  any  Communist  influence 
in  th«  mArch  but  that  he  would  present  affi- 
davits on  the  floor  of  Congress  which  would 
indicate  that  such  influence  was  present. 

Since  the  CongrMBman  had  mentioned  in 
his  original  speech  on  the  march  that  there 
was  photographic  proof  of  his  charges,  the 
clergy  asked  to  see  the  photos.  A  large  num- 
ber of  plcttu«8  was  spreiad  on  the  desk.  They 
showed  no  llUclt  activity.  Most  of  the  pic- 
tures were  of  groups  of  youth  walking,  talk- 
ing, singing,  and  sitting  in  the  street. 

One  picture  showed  a  contraceptive  device 
in  a  pile  of  debris  at  the  foot  of  an  ash  tray 
stand,  which  he  said  was  In  the  Montgomery 
airport.  This  was  his  sole  photographic  sup- 
port for  the  charge  that  "orgies  were  the 
order  of  the  day"  on  the  5  days  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery. 

That  evening  secretaries  and  multllithers 
stayed  overtime,  with  some  of  us  working 
clear  through  the  night  as  we  developed  a 
document  to  provide  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  press  with  facts  about  the  Selma 
march.  Included  in  this  document  was  a 
statement  on  moraUty,  a  "Pact  and  Fiction" 
sheet,  and  scores  of  telegrams  expressing  the 
Indignant  protest  of  clergy  who  had  been 
closely  Involved  with  the  Selma  march  and 
who  flatly  denied  the  Congressman's  charges. 
Many  of  these  liad  come  as  a  resvdt  of  a  tele- 
phone alert  sent  out  by  the  National  CathoUc  . 
Conference  for  Interracial  Justice  and  the 
Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 
Unity  as  soon  as  we  had  informed  them  of 
our  pfens  to  meet  the  Congressman's  charges 

head  on. 

Tuesday  morning,  the  first  copy  of  the 
document  was  given  to  House  Republican 
leader,  Gerald  Ford.  We  spent  45  minutes 
dUcusslng  with  him  the  responsibility  of 
Republican  leadership  to  deal  with  the  ir- 
responsible charges  that  were  to  be  made  that 
afternoon  In  Congress  by  a  Member  of  his 
party. 

Moving  rapidly,  the  "Clergy  for  Alabama 
Truth"  spread  out  to  the  House  office  build- 
ing to  discuss  the  Selma  march  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  give  them  resource 
material  for  replying  to  Mr.  Dickinson  that 
afternoon. 

At  4  p.m.,  we  gathered  in  the  House  gallery 
to  witness  the  drama  on  the  floor.  Since 
most  of  us  are  Republicans,  we  were  disap- 
pointed to  see  that  Republican  Leader  Ford 
had  not  organized  any  opposition  and  was 
not  going  to  say  anything  himself.  We  ap- 
preciated his  predicament  in  that  the  five 
southern  Republican  votes  equaled  the  nar- 
row margin  by  which  he  won  his  position  as 
House  minority  party  leader.  However,  we 
had  hoped  that  he  would  in  some  way  ex- 
press on  the  floor  the  basic  disagreement  we 
knew  he  had  with  the  charges  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Democratic  Leader  John  W.  McCormack 
had  obviously  acted  rapidly  upon  the  in- 
formation we  had  provided  him.  for  his  party 
members  were  clearly  ready  for  action.  As 
soon  as  the  Alabama  Republican  sat  down, 
one  after  another  of  the  Democrats  rose  to 
make  rebuttals  based  in  part  on  our  docu- 
ment, and  finally  inserted  all  our  material 
into  the   Congressional   Record. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  them  that  the  af- 
fidavits Mr.  Dickinson  had  presented  were 
not  documented  and  that  Mr.  Dickinson 
had  himself  admitted  that  he  had  not 
checked  their  veracity.  The  Democrats  em- 
phasized that  outstanding  men  and  women 
from  their  districts  had  been  in  Selma  and 
Montgomery,  and  that  the  Issue  at  stake  was 
the  basic  one  of  whether,  because  of  their 
race,  people  could  be  denied  the  funda- 
mental right  of  the  freedom  to  vote. 

Upon  adjournment  of  the  House,  the  clergy 
returned  to  the  Methodist  BuUdlng  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  day's  press  conference 
which  had  been  arranged  by  Fred  Sontag. 
a  public  relations  consultant  and  Episcopal 
layman  who  had  furnished  Invaluable  help 


in    planning    and   carrying   out    "Operation 
Truth." 

Press  clippings  that  poured  in  as  a  result 
of  a  press  conference  Indicate  that  the  ex- 
hausting four  days  were  well  spent.  The 
most  satisfying  repwl  was  from  the  Alabama 
Congressman's  own  hc«netown  newspaper, 
tlie  Alabama  Journal  (April  28) .  which  pref- 
aced its  report  of  the  exchange  on  the 
House  floor  with  a  highly  unusual  "editors 
note"  which  pointed  out  that  the  Congress- 
man had  yet  to  prove  his  charges. 

The  frosting  on  the  cake  was  provided 
several  days  later  by  statements  from  two 
southerners.  Capt.  Wilson  Baker  (United 
Press,  April  30)  told  a  reporter  that  he  knew 
of  no  sex  pictures,  and  that  he  had  not  wit- 
nessed any  Immorality  such  as  the  Alabama 
Congressman  had  alleged. 

Robert  Craig,  managing  editor  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg, S.C,  Jovimal  (United  Press,  April 
27),  said  he  had  gone  to  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery with  a  camera  looking  for  illicit  ac- 
tivity and  could  flnd  none,  and  that  he 
thought  the  sex  orgy  charges  were  simply  a 
coverup  for  the  fact  that,  in  Selma,  the  Negro 
cannot  vote. 


Smat:  $2  BilUon-a^ear  Racket 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   N^RASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19.  1965 
Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  which  I 
sponsored,  H.R.  980,  a  bill  to  stop  the  free 
flow  of  obscene  maU  in  the  United  States, 
wUl  be  enacted  into  law  during  this  Con- 
gress This  legislation,  which  is  aimed 
at  helDing  stamp  out  the  $2  billion  smut 
racket  in  this  country,  was  passedover- 
whelmingly  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  now  awaits  action  in  the  other 
body.  I  hope  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  will  give  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion early  consideration. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  St.  John,  executive  editor 
of  Report  magazine,  writing  in  Our  Sun- 
day Visitor,  the  National  Catholic  Ecu- 
menical Weekly,  described  the  tremen- 
dous problem  created  by  the  widespread 
distribution  of  pornography,  as  follows: 
A  $2  bUlion-a-year  racket  is  eroding  the» 
fovmdation  of  Western  civilisation. 

Its  name  Is  pornography,  and  Its  only  goal 
Is  "the  fast  buck,"  with  no  thought  given  to 
its  byproducts— ruined  lives  and  the  debase- 
ment of  our  young  people's  morals. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  resulte  of  this  lewd 
literature  is  the  coUapse  among  our  youth  of 
an  awareness  of  spiritual  values,  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  code  of  moral  conduct  and  a 
sense  of  Individual  responsibility — three 
pillars  upon  which  our  civilization  rests. 

Effects  of  the  widespread  plague  of  por- 
nography can  be  seen  In  reports  such  as  that 
recently  released  by  the  United  Nations 
World  Health  Organization  which  bluntly 
stated  that  In  the  United  Stetes  and  other 
Western  nations,  venereal  disease  has  in- 
creased to  epidemic  proportions,  particularly 
In  the  15  to  24  age  group. 

Other  reports,  like  that  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  have  stated  that  this 
Increase  U  dh-ectly  traceable  to  the  effects 
of  the  Indecent  literature  these  young  people 
read. 

Sc»ne  authOTltles  contend  that  pornog- 
raphy can  be  Justified  on  the  grounds  that 
it  "provides  an  outlet  tor  unwholesome  sex 
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HUGE  PROrrrs 


attitudes  toward   sex  are  not 

results  of  this  fountain  of  filth,  ac- 

to  Dr.  Levin,  who  says,  "The  por- 

slnk  to  their  dirtiest  when  they 

In  with  violence. 

are   fascinated   by   violence,   and 
■ex,"  says  Dr.  Levin.    "The  pornog- 
flnd  It  profitable  to  tie  the  two  to- 
and  so  our  youngsters  are  seduced 
glorified  Image  of  the  sex  maniac." 
profits   to   be   had    from    the   smut 
are  enormoiu.    Production  costs  for 
book  may  run  as  low  as  a  few 
dollars  for  30,000  copies,  and  they 
sold  at  $1  each.     Paperback  por- 
on   the   newsstands   and    by   dl- 
Is  estimated  to  reach  500  million 
annually.    And  according  to  one  New 
distributor,    "the    actiial    readership 
i^ach  three  times  that  number  because 
passing  books  on  to  their  friends." 
filth  merchants  cultivate  many  fields 
rvestlng    their    profits.      Anyone    can 
obtain   obscene   pictures    and    post- 
by  mail;   erotic  love  letters  by  mall 
the  counter;   stag  movies;   obscene 
erotic    picture    slides;    records    and 
and  piilp  Tnagnartnes, 

of  these  Items  are  offered  in  men's 

ads.      llore   shocking    though    Is 

that  thousands  of  youngsters  even 

school    age.    receive    this    smut 

the    mail    when    they    innocently 

>rder8  for  stamps  or  other  hobby  items. 

heir  name  is  on  a  mailing  list,  brokers 

lease  the  list  to  filth  merchants  who 

Indiscriminately.     Despite  hundreds 

letters  from  parents,  postal  author- 

]  Lave  been  unable  to  close  this  major 

of  smut  by  mall. 

es,  another  major  source  of  por- 
,  are  available  on  newsstands  across 
Ifatlon.     Many   are  fly-by-night   oper- 
contalnlng  the  same  nude  and  semi- 
women  format  and  produced  In  sec- 
walkupe.     When  the  law  finally 
up  with  these  publishers,  they  simply 
magazine  and  start  up  again  later 
a  new  name. 
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a  larger  scale,  nudist  films  produced 

movie  houses  reap  even  greater 

Production  costs  run  as  low  as  $35,- 

'film  and  can  return  hundreds  of 

of  dollars  to  Investors. 


thousi  inds 

One    of   the   most   perplexing   aspects   of 
the  pornography  problem  Is  the  inability  or 
of  the  authorities  to  do  any- 
about  it.     That  there  Is  a  need  for 
to  be  done  Is  Illustrated  In  con- 
testimony  given  by  Dr.  E.  Preston 
executive   director  of  the  Phlladel- 
i>a.  Youth  Center.    He  stated  that  he 
that  obscene  pictures  made  It  easier 
to  participate  In  sex  activities. 
Dr.  Sharp  went  on  to  say  that  many 
children  reacted  to  reprimands  for 
this   literature   by   replying,    "If 
ptblic  permits  these  things  €o  be  sold 
iie    counter,    then    there    Is    nothing 
with  it." 
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UBniTT  OR  UCKNSE? 

Wltl  billions  of  dollars  at  stake,  smut 
merch  ints  naturally  fight  any  legal  stric- 
tures >n  their  business,  hiding  behind  the 
First  /  mendment,  which  guarantees  freedom 
of  th  (  press.  Unfortuately,  many  well- 
meani  ig  Jurists,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals w  ho  tend  to  confuse  liberty  and  license 
join  tl  ese  publishers  In  their  cynical  misuse 
of  the  Constitution. 


Diametrically  opposed  to  these  people  is 
another  group  who  In  all  sincerity  se^  to 
outlaw  anything  even  remotely  suggestive. 

Both  groups  fall  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
pornography  problem,  which  is  really  the 
danger  to  our  children  from  "hard  core"  filth, 
both  vicious  and  clearly  without  merit.  XTn- 
til  our  legislators  find  a  way  to  come  to  gripe 
with  this,  we  will  not  be  able  to  eliminate 
this  threat  to  the  morals  of  oxir  youngsters. 

Fighting  the  smut  merchants  on  moral 
grounds  Is  not  enough.  A  logical,  systematic 
campaign,  presenting  evidence  of  the  harm 
done  by  this  vicious  racket  must  be  mounted. 
And  Its  goal  must  be  the  enacting  of  effec- 
tive legal  controls. 

Public  oflSclals  must  be  shown  by  extensive 
material  evidence,  that  pornography  Is,  in 
fact,  an  enemy  of  our  society. 

Witnesses  to  this  fact  are  not  hard  to  find. 

George  P.  Elliot,  writing  In  a  recent  issue 
of  a  national  magazine  noted  that  "if  you 
want  to  destroy  society — not  just  write  about 
a  character  who  does — but  If  you  want  to 
make  your  book  an  instrument  for  destroy- 
ing, a  weapon — then  you  need  pornography. 
Pot  since  society,  at  least  Western  society. 
Is  founded  on  the  family  as  an  essential  so- 
cial imit,  nihilist  and  totalltarlans  must  al- 
ways attack  the  family  as  their  enemy." 

New  York  Rabbi  Julius  Neuman,  a  mem- 
ber of  Operation  Yorkvllle,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful antifllth  campaign,  notes  that  "the 
basic  unity  of  our  society  Is  the  family.  Yet 
how  are  we  going  to  establish  family  patterns 
in  the  thinking  of  young  adults  when  por- 
nographic magazines  show  these  young 
adults  their  opposite  numbers  as  simply  ani- 
mals, vehicles  which  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
a  sexual  hunger  and  then  discarded  when 
the  hunger  subsides?" 

Other  witnesses  Include  men  such  as  Dr. 
Donald  Q.  Cortiun,  national  cochairman 
of  Citizens  for  Decent  Llteratiu-e  who  points 
to  the  pomographers'  setting  up  of  "false 
standards,  romanticizing  evil — they  foster  a 
contempt  for  the  dignity  of  man  or  woman 
and  create  a  lack  of  responsibility  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader." 

PRIME   CAUSE   OP   DELINQUENCT 

Dr.  George  Henry  of  the  Cornell  College 
of  Medicine,  himself  a  specialist  in  psycho- 
sexual  maladjustments,  noted  In  congres- 
sional testimony  that  adolescents  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  deviation  in  sexual  matters 
and  that  the  "adolescent  is  most  apt  to  find 
pornography  a  sexual  outlet  because  he  has 
the  least  legitimate  opportunity  for  sexual 
excitability." 

This  Is  only  a  sampling  of  testimony  by 
experts  on  the  effect  of  pornography  on  our 
young  people.  They  are  Ixacked  up  by  many 
Independent  organizations  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental committees  like  the  New  York 
State  joint  legislative  committee  and  the 
U.S.  Congressional  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  states  that 
he  has  no  doubt  that  pornography  Is  a  prime 
factor  in  contributing  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime. 

Yet  despite  all  this  testimony,  many  U.S. 
officials  still  Insist  there  is  no  proof  that 
pornography  Is  harmful. 

This  was  illustrated  by  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  delegate  at  a  recent  United  Nations 
conference  on  crime.  The  final  report  of  the 
85-natlon  conference  stated  that  "It  seems 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  quite  certain 
that  the  portrayal  of  crime,  brutality,  and 
sadism  has  a  bad  effect  on  youth  and  is 
directly  conducive  to  crime.  The  mention 
of  lack  of  scientific  proof  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion was  met,  by  and  large,  with  Incredulity 

perhaps  one  should  say  with  utter  amaze- 
ment and  a  certain  amount  of  hostility." 

Effective  laws  to  control  the  problem  are  a 
necessity,  but  they  cannot,  nor  should  they 
became  a  substitute  for  parental  responsi- 
bility in  giving  their  children  full  and 
f  rsnk  sex  education. 


ADEQUATE   SEX   INffrRTJCTION 

Philadelphia  psychiatrist  Dr.  Carl  Hoffaiaa 
says  that  few  young  people  receive  "aay 
proper  and  adequate  instruction  regarding 
sex.  Unforttmately  much  is  learned  fi^ 
questionable  soiurces  outside  the  home,  in  a 
survey  involving  300  parents  over  a  period 
of  the  last  6  years,  less  than  6  percent  had 
answered  questions  of  their  children  regard- 
ing matters  of  sex.  Nor  did  the  parents  give 
any  instruction  in  this  dynamic  phase  oJ 
one's  life.  Most  of  them  had  no  Idea  what 
was  in  the  child's  mind,  let  alone  help  in. 
fluence  It.  We  conclude  then,  that  many 
children  acquire  their  sexual  Ideas  elsewhere." 

And  that  "elsewhere"  is  at  the  corner  news- 
stand or  candy  store. 

Long  before  laws  can  hope  to  cope  with 
the  problem,  parents  must  take  preventive 
action  by  answering  fully  and  frankly  their 
children's  questions  about  sex.  Parents  mu«t 
give  their  children  not  only  sex  informa- 
tion but  what  Is  even  more  Important  a  cor- 
rect attitude  toward  sex.     v 

Pornography  is  a  serious  ahd  complex  prob- 
lem. It  attacks  the  family  and  seducea  the 
young.  But  It  can  also  present  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  promise. 

What  promise?  The  positive  promise  that 
while  pornography  is  but  an  expression  a(  a 
growing  immatiurity  of  many  young  people, 
those  concerned  with  society's  survival  and 
salvation  can  present  more  attractive  alter- 
natives that  demonstrate  clearly  to  the 
younger  generation  that  God  offers  His  chil- 
dren a  choice. 

If  we  allow  our  youth  to  follow.  In  the  case 
of  pornography,  the  path  of  evil,  self-in- 
dulgence, and  the  renunciation  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price. 

And  the  price  for  our  youth  Is  disease,  deg- 
radation, and  even  death.  Not  physical 
death,  but  the  living  death  which  condenms 
us  to  live  without  the  spiritual  iUiunlnatlon 
man  must  have  If  his  existence  is  to  have 
meaning. 

It  is  the  task  of  parents,  oui  institutions, 
and  our  leaders  to  help  our  young  people 
follow  the  right  path. 
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Nebraskans  Aid  University  in  Land-Grant 
Concept 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OP   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1955 
the  University  of  Nebraska  under  con- 
tract with  our  foreign  aid  program  began 
the  development  and  planning  of  Ata- 
turk  University  in  eastern  Turkey.  To- 
day, 10  years  later,  where  once  there  was 
a  nat,  dusty  valley,  a  going  institution 
patterned  after  our  land-grant  colleges 
has  risen.  This  major  accomplishment 
exemplifies  one  of  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  AID'S  pHrogram:  the  establish- 
ment of  viable  institutions,  and  the 
education  and  training  of  people,  with- 
out which  economic  development  and 
social  progress  is  Impossible.  Thus  Ata- 
turk  University  will  play  not  only  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ttu-al  techniques  and  activities,  but  also 
will  further  the  modem  way  of  learning. 
Its  influence  will  extend  throughout  the 
country  ao^  throughout  the  Near  East. 

The  article  follows: 


wafflASKANS  Am  UNivnarrr  m  LAHD-GmAUT 

(By  Jerry  Rosenthal) 
Just  outside  the  ancient  fortress  ^ty  ct 
•Jnmmi  in  mountainous  eastern  Turtey. 
f!Sion  of  untramodem  buildings  rises 
|;,Sngruously  from  a  flat,  dusty  vaUey 
"iShSe  are  tlie  shiny  new  classrooms,  labor- 
^torieTand  d&mitories  of  Ataturk  Unlver- 
ttt  Here,  a  team  of  faculty  member*  from 
^university  of  Nebraska,  under  contract 
Sth  AID.  hai  helped  to  instill  the  demo- 
te   concept    of    a    land-grant    seat    o<t 

'^S^d  L.  Allen,  a  youthful,  vigorous  ex- 
lamboy  from  David  City,  Nebr.,  has  seen 
toTunlversity  materiaUze  from  an  Idea  on 
rln«p  to  a  KOing  institution  housing  nearly 
roo?st^dents%ow,  after  8%  years  ofhelp- 
ig^urks  to  help  tiiemselves,  he  is  coming 

^^ieader  of  the  Nebraska  team.  37-year- 
old  Allen  says,  "We  have  had  aU  the  fruatr*- 
Sonf  but  riow  it's  exclting-«hd  rewarding 
to  se^  the  development  that  hais  come  about. 
The  "development"  la  a  10.000-acre  cam- 
nus  that  once  consisted  of  400  farms.  It 
breads  over  a  good  port;lon  of  the  Kaxasu 
wver  valley  and  Includes,  besides  tJhe  glam- 
MOUB  buildings,  an  earthy,  working  expert- 
SSalfan^a  still  usable  1.500-yf*^ 
Roman  bridge.  30,000  newly  planted  tre«B 
and  an  exhilarating  view  of  snow-tipped 
peaks  in  aU  directions.  ..,.».. 

AID  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  have 
been  Involved  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  Ataturk  University  since  1956  In 
that  time  AID  has  provided  nearly  $2  million, 
nearly  aU  In  the  form  of  financing  the 
Nebraska  team. 

Named  after  the  20th-century  hero  of 
Turkey,  Kemal  Pasha  Ataturk,  the  univer- 
sity was  created  to  provide  a  weetem-type 
institution  of  modern  learning  in  an  area 
that  bore  a  clviUzatton  4,000  years  ago  and 
stm  cUngs   to   centuries-old   traditions. 

For  Instance,  Allen  says,  "although  we  lay 
to  show  the  fanners  how  they  can  profit  from 
proper  feeding  of  their  cows  to  give  more 
milk,  they  still  beUeve  that  oxen  should  get 
the  best  food  because  they  do  the  work. 
Their  dairy  cattle  get  what's  left  and  are 
kept  in  the  houses  more  to  provide  warmth 
than  to  furnish  milk.-" 

On  the  other  hand.  Allen  points  to  the 
favorable  reaction  of  farmers  to  research 
and  fertilizer  demonstratloiA.  By  next 
spring.  Ataturk  extension  specialists  will  have 
established  700  fertilizer  demonstration  i^ots 
in  eastern  Tvukey  for  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
alfalfa,  and  barley. 

Open  houses  at  Atatm-k's  experimental 
farm  are  attracting  Increasing  nxunbers  of 
farmers  in  the  Erzurtun  area.  They  see  a 
type  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle  and  Merino 
sheep  that  are  bigger,  healthier,  and  more 
productive  than  the  foraging  livestock  they 
have  tended  all  their  lives.  They  also  see 
modern  milking  methods,  sclentifioaUy  fed 
poultry,  and  technological  Improvements. 
Whaf  s  more,  they  see  that  all  of  these  tJilngs 
are  practical  for  Turkish  farmers. 

They  also  can  Inspect  test  plots  where  a 
variety  of  grasses,  legrunes,  and  grains  are 
grown  to  show  how  soil  can  be  saved  and 
made  to  jield  more  in  the  rugged  climate  of 
east  Turkey.  Wheat  grass,  for  example,  is 
one  experiment  that  has  proved  particularly 
successful.  The  farm  also  has  shown  how 
karunga,  an  indigenous  legume,  can  work 
into  wheat  rotation. 

In  addition  to  the  experimental  farm  and 
extension  activities  under  the  direction  of 
Ted  H.  Doane,  the  Nebraska  team  of  seven 
has  been  primarily  concerned  with  staffing 
and  setting  up  ooiu^es  of  study.  Prof.  IjCO 
Fenske,  59,  an  agriculttutil  economist  from 
Minnesota '  by  way  of  North  Dakota  State 
University,  Is  typical  of  the  calibw-  of  the 
team  members  and  the  methods  they  iiae. 


H«  baa  IMMB  «t  Ataturk  atztoe  1900  and  ex- 
pects to  Btay  tor  aaoehsr  2  years.  He  has 
been  seoond  In  commaiid  to  Allen. 

He  sees  his  Job  as  a  three  rtdsd  functtoc: 
to  teach  and  supervlae  tewphing;  to  ooodnc* 
research  In  tbe  field  ot  agricultorai  eoo- 
nomlcs;  and  to  develop  a  "tair  so  that 
eventually  the  faculty  will  be  entirely 
Turkish. 

Professor  Fenske  has  devised  several 
means  of  teaching.  His  Turkish  assistant 
may  take  complete  charge  with  Fenske 
checking  the  course  outUne  and  making  sug- 
gestions. Or,  Professor  Fenske  may  present 
a  lecture  In  English  with  his  assistant  trans- 
lating. A  third  method  he  uses  1b  to  have 
the  assistant  translate  his  notes  and  pre- 
sent the  lecttu-e  in  Turkish. 

"I  wiU  sit  in  class  and  listen,"  he  says  of 
this  method.  "1  imderstand  enough  Turkish 
to  know  If  the  subject  Is  being  iwesented  cor- 
rectly." 

A  major  problem  that  has  faced  Ataturk, 
according  to  Professor  Fenske,  is  the  slow 
development  of  a  trained  faculty.  The  fac- 
lUty  helrarchy  of  a  Turkish  university  depart- 
ment, from  the  highest  position  down,  con- 
sists of  a  professor,  an  associate  professor 
called  a  docent.  a  doctOT-asslstant.  an  assist- 
ant and  a  probationary  assistant. 

Ataturk.  a  university  imiqtie  to  Turkey 
and  starting  from  scratch,  has  stiU  scxne 
years  to  go  before  its  staff  of  Turkish  faculty 
members  can  be  fiUed  out.  In  Professor 
Penske's  department,  for  example,  the  docent 
is  studying  in  Germany.  The  doctor-assis- 
tant In  rural  sociology  has  been  studying  for 
the  past  2  years  as  a  participant  under  AID 
financing  at  Nebraska.  Two  assistants  wUl 
return  in  the  faU  from  studies  at  Montana 
State,  also  under  AID  financing.  An  assist- 
ant now  working  with  him  at  Ataturk  has 
received  his  doctorate  and  will  study  in  the 
United  States  as  an  AID  participant  trainee. 
Still  another  assistant  is  preparing  for  his 
doctorate  and  future  training  In  the  United 
States,  while  the  remaining  member  of  the 
staff  Is  presently  at  the  University  of  Min- 

"It  will  really  take  10  years  for  a  staff 
to  be  set  up."  Professor  Fenske  says.  "It's 
hard  to  get  qualified  people  for  assistants. 
This  has  meant  that  I've  had  to  be  in  the 
classroom  more  than  I  should  be." 

Money,  too,  has  something  to  do  with  It. 
University  salaries  range  upward  from  500 
lira  (about  J55)  per  month  for  an  assist- 
ant. A  college-trained  specallst  in  Turkey 
can  usually  command  more  money  in  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  A  doctorate  U  worth 
800  to  900  lira  per  month  (about  $90-$100) . 

Professor  Fenske  says  that  Ataturk  also  has 
faced  a  fundamental  problem  in  student  at- 
titudes. 

"The  Turkish  student  tries  to  memorize  his 
notes,"  he  says.  "The  American  tries  to  In- 
terpret. 'Thought'  questions  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  Turkish  students.  Thus.  I  find  I 
must  try  to  make  them  think,  rather  than 
feed  back  what  I  tell  them." 

Most  of  the  students  attend  A^Aturk  on 
government  scholarships,  but  all  must  take, 
entrance  exams.  This  past  year,  there  were 
3,000  applications  for  the  freshman  class  but 
only  700  could  be  accommodated.  Enroll- 
ment, however,  is  expected  to  be  2,000  by 

"We  have  had  our  setbacks  but  on  the 
whole  I  really  beUeve  we  have  made  progress 
In  developing  an  agricultural  economics  de- 
partment. Many  of  the  men  coming  up  show 
promise."     Professor  Fenske  says. 

John  L.  Weihing,  44.  a  native  of  Cicdorado 
on  the  Nebraska  team.  Is  professor  of  plant 
science.  He  sees  his  obJeoUvee  as  providing 
the  basis  for  Turkish  farmers  to  increase 
their  efficiency  and  productivity.  At  present, 
his  biggest  task  Is  to  provide  help  for  to- 
bacco growers.  Tobacco  Is  Turkey's  largest 
export,  but  blue  mold,  caused  by  f ungtis.  has 
cut  yields  in  some  areas  by  as  much  as  75 
percent. 


Weihtng.  bis  staff  and  students  are  work- 
ing in  the  Ataturk  plant  sdenoe  laboratory 
to  <ry  to  Introdiuss  rssistsnce  to  blus  mold 
liuto  the  Indigenous  tobeoco  strains. 

Welhlng  also  is  looking  Into  possibilities 
ot  sorghum  In  the  TurkUh  agrlcultiire  pic- 
ture. _^ 

"Turkey  has  not  used  com  and  sorghum 
for  grains,"  he  says.  "Ltrestock  in  Turkey 
stlU  Is  on  a  foraging  basis  and  doesnt  get  fed 
oorrecUy." 

"This  Isn't  really  time  enough  to  see  re- 
s\ilts,"  he  says.  "You  qtiestioQ  yourself 
dally  whether  you  have  contributed  some- 
thing and  you  know  that  what  you  have  done 
you  don't  see.  The  results  may  not  be  ap- 
parent for  years." 

But  for  "Hal"  Allen,  the  progress  has  been 
\islble  if  not  always  measurable. 

"The  effects  of  the  program  ^re  hard  to 
measure,"  he  says,  "but  they'll  be  tangible 
as  the  years  go  by.  The  Influence  oS  the 
young  Turks  who  are  coming  to  Ataturk  Is 
almost  without  limit. 

"I  think  Ataturk  will  beccane  an  Institu- 
tion of  applied  research  and  will  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  coordination  ot  government 
activity  and  service.  Its  Influence  won't  be  • 
limited  to  agriculture.  It  wUl  become  a 
so\irce  of  leadership  in  eastern  Turkey  and 
its  Influence  wUl  be  felt  throughout  the 
country." 

Allen,  who  puts  the  scmie  enthusiasm  Into 
his  work  at  Ataturk  as  he  did  In  extension 
service  and  4-H  activity  In  Nebraska,  says 
Ataturk  will  &ot  become  a  carbon  copy  of 
an  American  university. 

"Ataturk  is  on  Its  way  to  an  educational 
system  that's  best  for  Turkey.  It's  not  going 
to  be  another  Nebraska  or  anything  else." 

Allen's  8-year  tour  of  duty  In  Turkey  has 
been  shared  by  his  wife,  Barbara,  whom 
everyone  caUs  "Bobby."  She  speaks  Turkish 
fluently  and  has  been  active  in  Turklsh- 
American  activities  In  Ankara  and  Errurum, 
serving  a  term  as  president  of  the  Turkish- 
American  Women's  Ctiltural  Society. 

The  Aliens  have  lived  for  the  past  8  years 
in  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  new  buUdings 
on  the  Atatiu-k  campus.  They  could  stay  on 
but  feel  that  they  should  reestablish  roots  In 
the  United  States.  Hal  will  return  to  Ne- 
braska to  study  adult  education  administra- 
tion. Also,  their  adopted  chUdrcn.  Carolyn, 
5,  and  Camden,  4,  must  become  naturalized. 
Bobby,  seems  to  know  everyone  In  the 
little  shops  and  markets  of  Erzurum  and  the 
bigger  shops  and  markets  of  Ankara,  says 
she  will  be  leaving  Turkey  with  mixed  feel- 
ings. 

'I   am   very   attached   to   the  people   and 
the  country."  she  says.     "Eight  years  of  our 
lives  have  iseen  spent  here.    Part  of  me  will 
always  be  here." 
Hal  agrees. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Government 
Printing  Ofllce,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  pltis  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
DocumenU  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
enunent  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcaUons  imder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documente  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

OF  vraoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  17, 1965 

nil.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Richmond,  Va., 
News  Leader,  entitled  "Watch  on  the 
Potomac." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Watch  on  the  Potomac 

Up  at  Mount  Vernon,  they  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  barometer  of  George  Washing- 
ton's reputation.  You  never  know  when  the 
notorious  fib  about  George's  cutting  down 
the  cherry  tree  Is  going  to  spring  up  again; 
or  someone  will  maintain  that  the  story 
about  his  throwing  a  dollar  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock Is  the  prototype  of  Federal  waste. 
Well  now,  Imagine  the  consternation  among 
the  staff  at  George's  estate  when  the  word  be- 
gan to  clrcxilate  that  the  Father  of  Our  Coun- 
try was  a  grasping  politician  who  used  the 
Presidency  to  feather  his  own  nest. 

Mount  Vernon's  research  and  reference 
librarian.  Prank  E.  Morse,  first  saw  the  story 
when  it  appeared  under  the  prestigious  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
According  to  a  press  release  Issued  by  the 
society,  Washington  drastically  revised 
Thornton's  original  plan  for  the  U.S.  Capi- 
ta so  that  he  could  sell  the  Government 
the  stone  from  his  quarry  on  an  Island  In 
Aqula  Creek.  And  on  top  of  that,  the  stone 
was  second-rate  stuff  that  is  today  chipping 
and  cracking.  It  was  a  strange  accusation 
about  a  man  whose  finances  were  sharply 
affected  by  the  Revolution,  and  who  never 
even  put  in  an  expense  chit  for  all  the  time 
he  served  as  Conomander  In  Chief. 

When  the  story  turned  up  on  the  Huntley- 
Brlnkley  report,  Mr.  Morse  thought  he'd 
better  do  some  investigating.  "After  all,"  he 
told  the  News  Leader,  "Washington  is  in  his 
t<Mnb  down  the  hill,  and  he  can't  stand  up 
and  fight  his  own  battles  any  more."  The 
National  Geographic  explained  that  Its  source 
was  that  eminent  historian.  Drew  Pearson. 
The  Huntley-Brlnkley  producers  explained 
that  their  source  was  also  Drew  Pearson. 
And  Drew  Pearson  solemnly  swore  that  he 
had  the  story  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, J.  George  Stewart. 

Now  it  was  all  very  peculiar  why  Pearson 
should  run  a  smear  on  George  Washington 
when  there  was  no  Inunedlate  prospect  of 
Washington's  running  in  an  election.  But 
then  the  political  angle  cleared  up.  J. 
George  Stewart  Is  gunning  a  campaign  to 
enlarge  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  at  a 
cost  of  untold  millions  of  dollars.  He  wants 
to  replace  the  original  Aqula  stone  with 
white  marble  to  match  the  architectural  dis- 
aster of  the  west  front,  which  he  mangled 
*  few  years  back.  Pearson,  for  some  reason, 
has  been  larding  up  the  campaign  with  hor- 
rendous stories  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
Aqula  stone.     The  slam  at  Washington  ap- 
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parently  was  false  qaoral  Justlflcation  for  a 
project  that  Is  architecturally  imjustlfled. 

And  the  truth?  The  truth  has  been  un- 
covered laboriously  by  Mr.  Morse,  guardian 
of  the  shrine.  Washington  never  owned  the 
quarry  in  Aq\iia  Creek.  In  fact,  when  he 
needed  stone  for  some  projects  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, he  had  to  buy  stone  from  Aqula  himself. 
Washington  deferred  in  architectural  matters 
of  the  Capitol  to  Jefferson,  according  to  let- 
ters Mr.  Morse  has  turned  up,  and  Thornton's 
original  grandiose  plan  was  pared  down  to 
meet  a  construction  deadline  of  the  year  1800 
for  the  first  unit. 

And  as  for  the  stone,  there  simply  weren't 
any  native  marble  quarries  In  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  To  avoid  the  delays  of 
waiting  for  costly.  Imported  stone,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  purchased  the  nearby 
Aqiiia  quarry  outright  as  the  most  practical 
solution.  The  owner  was  one  Henry  Brent, 
not  George  Washington.  And  the  footnote 
to  the  story  Is  that  the  abandoned  quarry 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
Government  until  last  year,  when  It  was 
sold  as  Burpl\is  property.  So  speak  those  who 
keep  watch  on  the  Potomiw:. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAlCA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
Washington  Report  to  the  people  of  my 
district  for  August  16, 1965: 

Washington    Report 

(By     Congressman     Jim     Martin,     Seventh 

District,  Alabama) 

TEEMITKS    IN     GREAT    SOCIETT    FOUNDATION 

While  the  great  "I"  in  the  White  House 
continues  to  flood  the  airways  and  newspaper 
columns  with  statements  of  how  much  he 
is  doing  for  you  and  trying  to  convince  you 
how  well  off  you  are,  the  foundations  of  the 
Great  Society  are  being  steadily  weakened  by 
the  termites  of  inflation,  lower  farm  income, 
and  continued  cheapening  of  the  dollars 
in  your  pocket.  The  record  Is  clear  that 
the  Johnson  farm  program  is  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  farmers,  consumers,  or  tax- 
payers. * 

Ten  years  ago  the  fanner  received  42  cents 
from  each  consumer  food  dollar.  Today  he 
receives  only  37  cents,  less  than  in  the  de- 
pression days  of  1935.  Farm  debt  stands  at 
an  all-time  record  of  over  $38  billion.  The 
parity  ratio  (what  a  farmer  pays  for  goods 
as  compared  to  what  he  gets  for  his  produce) 
has  dropped  to  75  In  1964,  the  lowest  level  In 
30  years.  Retail  food  prices  have  Increased 
29  percent  in  the  last  16  years,  while  the  net 
income  of  agriculture  has  gone  down  29 
percent. 

The  most  damaging  figures  show  how  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  is  growing:  in  1933  there 
was  one  employee  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  every  203  farms.    In  1961  there 


was  one  for  every  37  farms,  and  today  you  are 
paying  one  Federal  employee  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department  for  every  32  farms  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

FARMERS    GET    LITTLE.    HOUSEWIVES    PAT    MORE 

In  the  L3.J.  supermarket  you  may  clearly 
see  what  is  happening  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  your  dollar  under  the  Johnson  big 
spending  programs  and  political  boondoggles. 
In  June  the  cost  of  Uvlng  showed  the  largest 
Increase  in  23  months,  with  food  prices 
Jumping  2  percent.  Some  typical  Increases 
in  groceries  under  the  L.BJ.  program:  let- 
tuce from  29  cents  for  two  heads  a  year  ago, 
to  46  cents  today;  potatoes  from  89  cents 
for  a  10-pound  bag  to  $1.19;  tomatoes  from 
29  cents  a  pound  a  year  ago  to  33  cents  today; 
whole  chicken  fryers  from  35  cents  to  45 
cents  a  pound;  bacon  from  69  cents  a  pound 
to  •1.05;  pork  chops  from  69  cents  a  pound 
to  »1.29,  and  eggs  from  46  cents  a  dozen  to  61 
cents.  This  Is  the  way  L.B.J.  and  his  Great 
Society  pick  your  pocket  to  pay  for  the  big 
new  poverty  program,  with  all  Its  fancy  saf- 
arles;  the  rent  subsidy  program,  new  welfare 
programs,  aid  to  education  programs  which 
pour  more  of  your  money  Into  the  richest 
States,  and  all  the  other  projects  the  Presi- 
dent Is  ramming  through  Congress  to  per- 
petuate himself  and  his  party  in  office.  Re- 
member, all  these  grand  schemes  don't  cost 
L.B.J.  a  penny  of  his  personal  $14  million. 
You  pay  the  bill  through  taxes  and  higher 
prices.  Isn't  It  time  for  the  American  people 
to  demand  that  the  President  be  a  little  bit 
more  responsible  in  the  way  he  spends  your 
metfSy? 

The  President's  farm  bill,  which  will  soon 
come  before  the  House,  Is  not  the  answer. 
Certainly  we  must  enact  some  new  farm  leg- 
islation to  prevent  chaos  when  some  of  the 
present  laws  expire,  but  the  Johnson  bill 
needs  drastic  arnlndment  and  I  am  working 
tooth  and  naU  to  Help  Improve  It.  As  an 
example,  the  cotton  section,  while  maintain- 
ing one-price  cotton,  changes  the  release 
and  reapportionment  of  cotton  acreage  in 
such  a  way  that  many  small  cotton  farmers 
in  Alabama  will  be  forced  out  of  cotton  pro- 
duction. I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  take  out 
the  worst  parts  of  the  administration's  bill 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  try  to  get  a  bill  , 
which  win  be  good  for  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  consumer. 

IMMIGRATION  BILL 

The  bill  to  change  the  Immigration  ^stem 
has  been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Qflmmlt- 
tee  and  will  be  voted  on  in  the  Hoiise  later 
this  month.  While  some  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures proposed  by  the  President  have  been 
eliminated  through  the  eHorts  of  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  support 
any  legislation  to  increase  the  flow  of  Immi- 
grants to  this  country  or  to  flood  the  United 
States  with  cheap  labor  in  competition  to  our 
workers. 

CONGRESSMEN   DON'T   NEED  PAT   INCREASE 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  approved  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
pay  of  Federal  workers.  Including  Congress- 
men. There  is  Justlflcation  for  increasing  the 
pay  of  some  Federal  workers  whose  salaries 
are  not  comparable  to  those  paid  for  similar 
work  in  private  Industry,  but  I  see  no  mUd 
reason  for  Including  an  additional  increase 
for  Members  of  Congrees.  I  will  oppose  the 
Increase  for  Congressmen  when  the  bill  comes 
before  the  House.  When  Congress  takes  ac- 
tion to  cut  unnecessary  Federal  spending. 
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tbe  budget  and  begin  to  pay  off  the 
that  your  taxes  will  be  lower  and  yoiir 
worth  a  dollar,  then  It  will  be  time  to 
consld  ir  higher  pay  because  by  this  action 
Members  of  Ckmgress  will  have  earned  It. 

BUZnNO  ON  VIETNAM 

Lasdweek  I  attended  a  2>^  -ho\ir  meeting  at 
the  A^ihite  House  where  the  President,  the 
Of  State  and,  others  brought  Con- 
ip  to  date  on  the  pro^tees  of  the  war 
While  I  have  supported  and  will 
to  support  the  President  in  any  ef- 
stop  Communist  aggression  and  save 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
4eeply  concomed  that  we  may  be  head- 
another  stalemate   or  a  negotiated 
that   will    give   the   Communists    by 
what  they  can't  win  through  war. 
sht>uld  win  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  make 
to  Communist  China  and  the  Corn- 
Soviet  Union  who  are  the  Instigators 
war,  that  they  cannot  get  away  with 
or  with  invasion  of  free  nations 
committed  to  help. 
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Tribute  to  Albert  Schweitzer 


McYICKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  every 

generkUon  Is  fortunately  entitled  to  a 

ireat  men   and  more  fortunately 

o  a  few  Christ-like  individuals. 

leautiful  editorial  in  the  Boulder 

Daily  Camera  has  caught  the 

of  one  of  these  individuals,  Dr. 

;  Schweitzer,  who  has  just  ^recently 

earth, 
editorial  follows : 
I)b.  ScRwznzKB  Demonstrated  an 
BrEKNAI.  Trttth 

as  a  dedicated  medical  doctor,  Albert 
could  have  been  a  giant  In  his 
In   some    majcn-   capital   in   the 
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he  chose  one  of  the  most  remote 
on  the  globe  to  do  his  work — a  Jungle 

in  far-away  Gabon,  in  Africa, 
thin  veneer  of  civilization  had  little 
attraction  lor  Dr.  Schweitzer.  The  needs  of 
people  were  more  real  and  more 
Illness  and  misery  and  ig- 
have  flourished  throughout  most  of 
the  wfrrld  in  spite  of  thousands  of  years  of 
civUiz:  Ltion 

To  i  ttack  these  things  effectively  requires 
the  d  ivotion  of  individuals  to  other  indi- 
vidual i — direct  effort — person-to-person  con- 
tact. 
Dr. 
fields 


Schweitzer    was    qualified   in    several 

He  held  doctor's  degrees  in  medicine, 

,  and  philosophy.    He  was  an  accom- 

organist   and   a   builder    of   organs. 

an  able  biographer  and  wrote  signifi- 

vforks  oa  religion  and  philosophy. 

he  had  a  ruling  passion  for  human 

The  best  way   he  could  serve,   he 

was  to  be  a  medical  missionary 

Africa.    At  Lambarene  he  built  a 

doing  much  of  the  work  with  his 

His  first  chelating  room  was  a 

his     first     clinic     an     open 
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follies   of   what   we    call    civilization 

him  In  Its  redtape  and  stopped  his 

(  urlng  the  First  Wwld  War.     He  had 

In  Alsace,  an  area  kicked  back  and 

between  the  French  and  the  Germans. 

It  was  part  of  Germany  when  he 


was  bom,  the  French  interned  him  as  a 
German  during  the  war. 

Eventually  he  returned  to  Lambarene, 
where  his  hospital  had  tiimbled  into  ruin. 
He  rebuUt  It  and  established  a  leper  colony. 
From  50  beds  the  hospital  grew  to  300.  But 
becaxise  of  primitive  conditions,  his  Institu- 
tion drew  frowns  from  much  of  the  world's 
medical  profession.  It  wasn't  up  to  modem 
standards,  they  complained. 

But  results,  not  modem  trappings,  spelled 
out  the  success  of  the  Jungle  doctor  and  the 
monimiental  good  he  did.  If  he  had  waited 
for  accreditation  by  modern  standards,  no 
one  can  say  how  many  thousands  of  people 
would  have  died  for  lack  of  medical  attention. 

Indeed,  he  made  a  strong  case  for  the 
primitive  concept  of  medical  treatment  in  a 
primitive  environment.  On  his  90th  birth- 
day, last  January,  he  said,  "Africans  them- 
selves showed  me  the  way.  But  Africans — 
two  simple  laborers — convinced  me  that  here 
the  conditions  are  difTerent  and  necessities 
are  different.  I  have  built  a  hospital  for 
Africans." 

He  lived  simply.  He  owned  only  one  suit 
of  clothes.  "I  can  only  wear  one  suit  at  a 
time,"  he  said.  He  did  part  of  the  menial 
work  aroTind  the  hospital. 

His  basic  personal  convictions  centered 
around  life — reverence  for  all  life  and  devo- 
tion to  human  life.  He  held  that  what  a 
person  gets  out  of  life  depends  solely  on 
what  he  gives  of  himself  to  life. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  died  this  week.  His  memory 
is  unique  in  that  the  civilized  world  knew 
little  of  him  except  through  his  works.  As 
a  personality,  he  was  as  far  away  as  the 
heart  of  Africa — so  far  as  the  average  civilized 
residoit  of  the  globe  was  concerned. 

A  great  void  will  be  felt  in  Lambarene  by 
his  departure,  but  he  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  work  there.  For  the  rest  of 
the  world,  his  works  and  his  influence  will 
continue^for  a  long  time  pretty  much  as  they 
have  In  the  past. 

His  demonstrated  practical  philosophy  of 
hviman  service  will  go  on  influencing  people 
of  good  will  for  generations.  For  it  is  an 
eternal  truth,  eternally  productive  of  all  that, 
in  the  final  analysis,  is  durable  and 
worthwhile. 


Schlesinger  Cnt  Down  to  Size 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENIfESSIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding Arthur  Schlesinger's  publica- 
tion of  his  days  in  the  White  House. 
More  than  a  few  individuals  prominent 
in  public  life  have  raised  an  eyebrow  at 
the  so-called  inside  story  flowing  from 
Mr.  Schlesinger's  pen. 

Ralph  de  Toledano  in  his  "In  Wash- 
ington" column  recently  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  about  the  Schles- 
inger story.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Schlesinger  Cut  Down  to  Size 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

Excuse  me  if  I  seem  a  little  smug  about 
Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  former  White 
Hoijse  aid,  would-be  historian,  and  hatchet- 
man  par  excellence.  Some  dozen  years  ago, 
I  devoted  a  good  bit  of  time  doing  research 
into  Professor  Schlesinger.  The  product  of 
this  work  was  an  article  which  showed  that 
I 


Harvard's  pride  had  little  to  recommend  him 
in  the  eyes  of  any  reasonably  impartial  ob- 
server.  I  need  not  add  that  I  was  rouiuuy 
berated  by  the  liberal  establishment  for  be- 
ing imduly  cruel  to  what  it  then  consid- 
ered its  own  spokesman. 

Now  that  same  establishment  Is  beating 
Mr.  Schlesinger  over  the  head  for  having,  to 
use  an  inelegant  phrase,  bum-rapped  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  In  typical  maa- 
ner,  Mr.  Schlesinger  ascribed  words  and 
thoughts  to  the  late  President  Kennedy 
which  put  Mr.  Rusk  in  a  very  dublom  light 
Though  I  hold  no  brief  for  our  present  Sec- 
retary of  State,  1  still  feel  that  what  Mr. 
Schlesinger  did  was  not  quite  cricket,  i 
also  wonder  whether  or  not  the  Schlesinger 
recall  of  his  conversations  with  President 
Kennedy  was  acc\irate. 

I  still  remember  Mr.  Schlesinger's  remark 
about  the  writing  of  history,  made  years  ago. 
He  was  saying  that  he  preferred  writing 
about  the  past.  "All  the  witnesses  are 
dead,"  he  noted.  "There's  no  one  to  pop  up 
and  say,  'You  were  wrong — I  was  there.'" 
In  the  instant  case,  no  one  like,  let  us  say, 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

But  I  would  be  dubious  of  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger's pronouncements  on  other  grounds.  At 
the  time  of  the  so-called  Trvunan  scandals. 
Mr.  Schlesinger  took  it  on  himself  to  at- 
tack the  integrity  and  honesty  of  Herb»t 
Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover  had  been  the  target  ol 
much  bitter  and  unfair  criticisnf— but  no 
one  had  ever  attempted  to  smear  him  with 
the  charge  of  dishonesty  or  bad  faith.  In 
his  attack,  however,  Mr.  Schlesinger  stated 
flatly  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  condoned  Got- 
ernment  corruption — ^the  Teapot  Dome  scan- 
dal speciflcally — during  the  early  1920's. 

"Far  from  objecting  to  official  corruption 
then,"  the  artful  Arthur  wrote,  "Mr.  Hoover 
sat  In  entire  complacency  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  while  his  colleague,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  sought  to  loot  the  Govern- 
ment. •  •  •  Not  only  did  Mr.  Hoover  fall  to 
make  any  public  objection  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fall,  or  to  Attorney  General 
Harry  Daugherty  •  •  •  but  •  •  *  8  days 
after  Fall's  hasty  resignation  •  •  •  Hoover 
wrote  him"  a  warm  letter  of  conunendatlon. 
These,  Mr.  Schlesinger  said  blandly,  were  the 
indisputable  facts. 

These  indisputable  facts  were,  however,  of 
Arthiu"  Schlesinger's  feverish  invention. 
Secretary  Fall's  resignation  was  not  hasty 
but  publicly  announced  2  months  before  its 
effective  date.  At  that  time,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  scandal  attached  to  bis 
name.  In  point  of  fact,  the  New  York  Times 
editorially  regretted  Secretary  Pall's  depar- 
ture from  the  Federal  service — as  did  most  of 
official  Washington.  Not  until  months  after 
Mr.  Fall  had  left  the  Government  were  the 
flrst  charges  made  which  led  to  a  full  In- 
vestigation and  the  disclosure  of  the  facts 
surrounding  the  Teapot  Dome  fraud.  And 
it  was  Mr.  Hoover — by  that  time  President— 
who  pushed  prosecution — an  act  of  courage 
which  no  Democratic  President  since  then 
has  been  able  to  match. 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  however,  was  hardly  trou- 
bled by  being  caught  with  his  facts  dov?n. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  that  he  apologized  to  Hi. 
Hoover  or  in  any  way  acknowledged  his  errOT 
In  this  gratuitous  piece  of  attempted  char- 
acter assassination.  Nor  did  he  ever  retract 
a  false  charge  of  perjiu^  against  a  witness 
who  appeared  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee— though  others,  like  Joseph  Alsop,  with- 
drew the  same  accusation  when  confronted 
with  the  official  transcript  of  testimony. 

There  Is  no  way  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Schlesinger's  alleged  quotations  in  the 
case  of  Secretary  of  State  Rxisk.  But  the 
record  stands  In  the  two  cases  I  cited.  There 
are  others,  but  no  matter.  What  does  matter 
is  the  influence  Mr.  Schlesinger  still  wield* 
In  the  liberal  establishment.  Until  he  went 
at  Mr.  Rusk,  the  Junior  Schlesinger  was  con- 
sidered a  perfect  gentle  scholar — and  even 
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t-day  no  one  but  mde  louts  like  myself 
tSw  him  to  task.  Had  a  conservative  Sena- 
tor acted  in  like  manner  Mr.  Schlesinger  and 
hii  claque  would  have  shouted  "McCarthy- 
igm"  until  they  were  hoarse.  Which  only 
oroves  that  it  ain't  what  you  do,  but  where 
you  hang  your  political  hat  that  counts. 


Wheat  Fight  Helps  Focns  Farm  Aims 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Denver  Post, 
August  24.  1965: 

Wheat  Fight  Helps  Focus  Farm  Aims 

The  success  of  the  lobbying  campaign 
carried  on  by  bakers,  millers,  and  their  un- 
ions m  fighting  off  the  "bread  tax"  proposed 
by  the  Johnson  administration  may  rebound 
against  these  middlemen  of  the  wheat  in- 
dustry. 

The  problem,  according  to  a  Texas  Con- 
gressman, is  that  now  that  the  bakers  and 
other  middlemen  have  shown  such  determi- 
nation to  protect  the  housewife  from  bread 
price  Increases  their  own  future  price  pol- 
icies may  be  examined  more  carefully. 

For  the  last  17  years,  bread  prices  have 
gone  up  each  year.  From  13  cents  a  loaf  In 
1»48  the  price  has  risen  to  more  than  21 
cents.  Each  segment  of  the  industry  has 
doubled  iU  slice  of  the  price,  except  for  the 
farmer. 

The  fanner's  share  of  the  loaf  has  re- 
mained at  about  2.5  cents. 

The  farmer,  even  the  most  efficient  farmer, 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  his  profits  propor- 
tionate to  the  cost  of  production.  That  Is 
why  the  Johnson  administration  sought  to 
Improve  the  wheat  farmer's  market  position 
directly,  rather  than  by  the  outmoded  sub- 
sidy system. 

This  direct  move  failed  because  the  lobby- 
ing campMilgn  frightened  many  big  city  con- 
grenmen  into  believing  that  they  would  be 
accused  of'  levying  a  "bread  tax"  and  that 
housewives  would  vote  aginst  them. 

This  Is  possible.  But  in  fighting  the 
"bread  tax"  the  bakers  and  their  allies  have 
opened  up  new  price  vistas.  At  least,  such 
is  the  view  of  Representative  Graham  Pur- 
czLL,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

"I  am  sure,"  says  Congressman  Purcelx, 
"that  the  unions  which  .pcuiJclpated  in  the 
drive  •  •  •  will  want  to  do  their  part  in 
holding  down  the  bakers'  costs  of  production 
and  thereby  maintain  the  current  price  of 
bread.  Likewise  the  giant  bakeries  and  mill- 
ers who  make  up  this  bread  trust  which 
fought  the  efforts  to  place  the  cost  of  this 
program  on  the  marketplace  where  it  be- 
longs will  not  make  any  plans  to  increase  the 
price  of  bread  or  other  wheat  products." 

Although  PuRCELL's  statement  has  the  ring 
of  a  hard  loser  to  it,  it  Is  nevertheless  sig- 
Qlflcant.  It  shows  that  Congressmen  are 
thinking  of  farm  policy  In  terms  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  marketplace  as  well  as  the 
farmer 

Semicharitable  subsidies  to  farmers  are  on 
the  way  out.  The  farmw's  place  in  the  total 
economy,  even  as  his  voting  power  in  Con- 
pesa  dwindles.  Is  getting  more  attention. 

Part  of   the   difficulty  In   managing  the 


farmer's  economy — to  strike  a  bargain  be- 
tween production  controls  and  a  fair 
price — has  been  the  farmer's  obetinacy  in 
voting  against  such  management. 

Ironically,  the  wheat  processing  Industry, 
by  attacking  a  plan  to  give  the  farmer  a  bet- 
ter deal  in  the  marketplace,  may  ultimately 
call  attention  to  the  wisdom  of  this  Fed- 
eral management  which  both  farmers  and 
industry  have  feared  In  the  past. 

Certainly,  the  statistics  are  present  to  prove 
that  the  farmers  are  the  element  of  the  con- 
sumer-processor-producer  triangle  which  is 
not  getting  satisfaction  in  the  marketplace. 


Texas'  Particq)atioB  in  Operatioa 
Head  Start 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  received  today 
from  Gov.  John  Connally  of  Texas  con- 


cerning Texas'  participation  in  Opera- 
tion Head  Start: 

Skftxmbsr  13.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Txaoux, 
3fembcr  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tiger  :  As  you  know.  I  have  been  very 
interested  in  educational  problems  at  every 
level  since  I  have  been  Governor  of  Texas. 
I  have  also  been  especially  Interested  in  the 
educational  programs  offered  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  It  gives  me  par- 
ticular pleasure,  therefore,  to  enclose  for 
your  information  a  tabulation  on  Project 
Head  Start,  taken  from  a  report  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  personally  asked  Dr.  J.  W.  Edgar,  our  fine 
commissioner  of  education,  to  have  his  staff 
telephone  local  school  districts  encouraging 
their  participation  in  this  program.  As  a 
result,  the  tabulation  shows  that  Texas  had 
more  grants,  a  greater  number  of  enrollees.  a 
lower  cost  per  child,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  highest  percentage  of  non-Federal  con- 
tribution of  any  of  the  top  10  States  which 
participated  In  the  program.  This  program 
was  coordinated  and  channeled  through  our 
Texas  Education  Agency  and  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  local-State-Federal  cooper- 
ation. 

If  you  have  need  of  further  details  on  any 
of  these  figures,  I  would  be  happy  to  supply 
them  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

John  Connallt. 


Approved  projects,^  Project  Head  Start,  summer  1965 
[Comparison  of  top  10  States  by  number  of  stui^itsl 


State 

Num- 

be' 
rrants 

Num- 
ber 
children 

Num- 
ber 
teachers 

Total  cost 

Feleral 
portion 

Nen- 
Federal 
portion 

Percent 

local 

contrl- 

butioQ 

Cost 

per 

sbUd 

Teacher- 
pupil 
ratio 

Texas  .    ..  ..    

170 
100 
67 
67 
80 
117 
M 

as 

93 
45 

44.952 
38,108 
33,924 
28.183 
26,305 
24.860 
21.347 
21.068 
30,887 
19,457 

3,210 
2.290 
2,000 
2,863 
2,130 
1,697 
1.569 
1,524 
l.»03 
1.320 

$6.  341.  486 
7.667.173 
1900,122 
1633.167 
4.403.915 
4.401.489 
4.  579. 026 
3.355.305 
3.206  391 
3,  768. 013 

$5.  377.  598 
6.  559. 9.S2 
4.431  629 
4. 120  910 
3.914.842 
3. 884  714 
4. 152,  242 
2,043  222 
2.902,570 
3,  310. 986 

$863,888 
1. 107. 191 
558,493 
612,  257 
5T9  073 
516,  775 
427.  6.^ 
412. 173 
393  812 
457,927 

15. 2 
14.4 

11.2 
11.1 
12.9 
11.7 
9.3 
12.3 
1L9 
12.2 

S141 
201 
147 
I«4 
170 
178 
214 
157 
157 

Its 

14-1 

New  York 

16-1 

niinois - 

16-1 

Tetmeesee 

U-l 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky.. 

12-1 
l.Vl 

Mt«ssi»sippi 

14-1 

California - 

14-1 

Ohio 

14-1 

T.oo's^n'i't 

1*-1 

Largest  number  of  grants Te 

Greatest  number  of  enroUeca TeMf 

Lowest  cost  per  child Z**"* 

Highest  percentage  of  non-Federal  oontributioa T«as 

1  Figiires  based  on  report  dated  Aug.  16,  1965,  published  by  Office  of  Eoonomic  Opportunity,  Wsghlagton,  D.C. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLLDfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
practical  attention  which  objective  peo- 
ple give  the  latest  proposal  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  is  reflected  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Thursday.  September  9, 
Chicago  Heights  Star.  Since  this  part 
of  the  President's  Uueprint  for  utopla 
via  government  control  will  soon  reach 
the  floor,  I  place  the  article  in  the  Recokd, 
hoping  it  will  be  thoughtfully  analyzed 
and  its  condustons  appreciated: 


UNXMFI.O'nD    AMD 

^  Wagx 

In  his  Labor  Day  message.  President  John- 
son mentioned  the  need  to  bring  the  un- 
skilled and  the  uneducated  into  the  ranks 
of  the  employed.  This  is  nothing  new;  the 
plight  of  the  virtually  unemployable  has  been 
lamented  for  some  time — and  rightly  so.  We 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  among  all 
of  our  conscientious  public  servants  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Yet  in  their  zeal  to  legislate  a  nxH'e  abun- 
dant life  for  some,  there  are  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  would  further  handicap 
the  unskilled  and  others  In  the  search  for 
employment. 

They  would  do  so  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1.75  per  hotir  and  Increasing 
Its  scope.  The  man  or  woman  who  now 
has  only  a  meager  chance  of  getting  work 
at  91.25  per  Yxoxa  would  surely  be  priced 
out  of  the  labor  market  at  the  higher  figure. 
And  there  Is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
nculd  be  Joined  by  others  who  are  now 
barely  employable  at  the  lower  flgure. 
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\k  not   to   say   that   $IJ25   per   hour 

mag]  iflcent  sum,  or  that  it  can  begin  to 

I  family  In  style.     But  it  is  a  fact 

thei  e  are  Jobs  that  are  worth  no  more 

continue  to  be  worth  no  more  un- 

1  ave  a  serious  round  of  Inflation,  in 

ci  se   the   additional   50   cents  would 

jy  higher  prices  anyway.    It  is  also  a 

$1.25  per  hour  is  better  than  the 

with   which    it   would   be    replaced    in 

ln4t€mces  while  tilmlnatlng  the  oppor- 

acqulre  skills  through  employment. 

itialn    concern    is    with    those    who 

to  Impossible  to  find  employment. 

5  arc  others  who  would  be  affected. 

and  college  students  would  find 

<|lfllcult  to  obtain  part-time  "appren- 

work,  which  In  many  cases  is  pro- 

pr^narlly  as  a  training  ground  for  fu- 

employables   rather  than   as   a   means 

essential  tasks  performed. 

this,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 

Inflitionary  the  higher  figure  would  be. 

pe  rson  making  $1.25  is  raised  50  cents, 

the  person  now  earning  $1.75  want 

ncrease,  and  so  on  up  the  line?   And 

ha]  i>ens  to  the  wage  earner  who  simply 

i  et  more,  but  must  cope  with  the 

Inflation? 

hake  no  quarrel  with  wages  commen- 

¥  Ith  services   performed.     With    the 

r^niflcatlons    involved,   however,    we 

the  ability  to  improve  the  lot  qI  all 

waving  the  magic  legislative  wand. 


Eiglitee4di  Aanivcrsary  of  the  Murder  of 
Nikola  PetkoT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  riday.  September  17, 1965 

Mr.  I  OB  WHJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  Bulgarian  National  Commit- 
tee wU  commemorate  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  Uie  Judicial  murder  of  Nikola 
Fetkov :  or  his  defiance  of  the  Communist 
effort  U  tjrrannlze  Bulgaria.  Petkov  was 
hanged  September  23, 1947,  by  the  Soviet 
eonspln^cy.  His  death  cleared  the  way 
for  Sovi  et  rule  of  that  great  people,  a  rule 
which  1;  as  persisted  to  this  day. 

It  wa  I  Petkov  who  headed  the  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  rule  in  the  election  cam- 
paign o:  October  1946.  Despite  falsifica- 
tion of  the  retiuTis  by  the  Communists, 
PetkovV  candidates  won,  and  triumph- 
antly eitered  the  Grand  National  As- 
sembly. There  he  exposed  the  Soviet 
plans  tc  make  Bulgaria  a  Soviet  province. 
Subseqi  ently  he  was  charged  with  con- 
spiracy against  the  state  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  ind  sentenced  to  hang. 

Mr.  i  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  that 
there  ai  e  still  heroes  in  Petkov's  country. 
Men  an  1  women  still  working  and  hoping 
that  01  e  day  they  will  be  free  again. 
There  ire,  too,  many  Bulgarian  exiles 
with  tts  same  hopes  for  their  country. 
One  ca  mot  think  of  these  people  with- 
out a  s  inse  of  frustration.  One  almost 
feds  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  easy  ac- 
ceptam  e  of  freedom  by  some  in  our  own 
countr] .  One  also  senses  the  wisdom  of 
the  pee ;  J<dm  Donne's  words.  "No  man  Is 
an  islai  d,  entire  of  himself."  We  are  in 
truth,  ( tax  brother's  keepers.    When  the 


bells  tolled  for  Petkov's  death,  they  tolled 
for  all  of  us. 

We  can  take  comfort  and,  indeed, 
pride,  that  on  this  very  day  Americans 
are  fighting  for  freedom  of  their 
brothers.  That  our  history  is  a  history 
of  a  people  always  willing  to  fight  that 
fight.  There  are,  in  fact,  fighters  for 
freedom  in  every  nation.  We  must  keep 
our  faith  that  one  day  they  will  win. 


Farm  Ownership  Loans  Bulwark  the 
I  Family   Farm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBR.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ne- 
braska, the  often  predicted  decline  and 
fall  of  rural  America  is  something  we 
have  never  believed  in  nor  resigned  our- 
selves to  accept. 

We  are  proud  that  our  population  re- 
mains almost  equally  divided  between 
the  rural  and  urban  communities,  that 
food  is  our  biggest  industry,  and  that 
the  family  farm  is  a  fundamental  tradi- 
tion. 

We  know  that  without  strong,  prosper- 
ous and  expanding  farm  family  agri- 
culture, both  the  economy  and  the  social 
fabric  of  America  inevitably  must  de- 
generate. Problems  can  only  be  com- 
pounded in  a  chain  reaction  of  distress 
from  farm  to  city  if  the  fanner  loses  and 
leaves  his  land,  the  businessman  in  turn 
fails  and  leaves  his  town,  the  rural  town 
declines  and  dies,  and  an  exodus  of  dis- 
possessed rural  people  move  into  cities 
which  are  unprepared  to  offer  them  gen- 
uine promise  of  opportunity. 

Nebraskans  are  strong  in  their  deter- 
mination to  overcome  the  danger,  not 
surrender  to  such  a  trend,  and  in  our 
State  this  spirit  has  been  translated  into 
action  in  many  ways. 

And  we  are  gratified  to  see  our  cause 
becoming  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
Nation.  A  great  gain  of  this  year  is 
progress  made  in  establishing  the  policy 
that  rural  problems  must  be  solved  in 
rural  areas,  not  transplanted  to  urban 
areas.  Congress  is  facing  decisively  in 
that  direction  by  moving  to  uphold  free 
family  enterprise  in  agriculture,  to  re- 
vitalize nural  communities  that  have  suf- 
fered from  the  stress  of  changing  times, 
to  give  rural  people  the  same  degree  of 
consideration  as  urban  millions  who  pre- 
dominate in-  some  of  our  most  populous 
States. 

One  of  the  most  effective  actions  will 
be  to  increase  the  Insured  loan  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  so 
that  private  capital  may  underwrite  an 
even  greater  voliune  of  family  farm 
ownership  and  rural  community  prog- 
ress. 

In  the  Congress  this  year  we  have 
heard  many  divergent  poin/ts  of  view  on 
what  to  do  about  the  problans  of  agri- 
culture.   But  those  who  come  here  to 


speak  for  various  Interests  in  farming 
are  united  in  praise  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  the  showing 
made  In  its  program  of  family  fann 
ownership  loans. 

This  service  has  been  carried  on  for 
30  years  under  administrations  headed 
by  both  parties.  It  began  in  the  depths 
of  depression,  but  it  has  gained  in  scope 
and  importance  in  the  present  times  of 
rrreat  national  prosperity  when,  perhaps 
more  than  ever,  the  pressures  are  tre- 
mendous on  the  independent  family 
.striving  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

Young  couples  brave  enough  and  am- 
bitious enough  to  want  to  establish  their 
own  farms,  and  experienced  farm  fam- 
ilies who  must  expand  or  improve  their 
operations  in  order  to  survive,  may  find 
that  Farmers  Home  extends  the  only 
helping  hand  within  their  reach.  This 
agency  serves  the  small  farmer  whose 
financial  problems  are  such  that  he  can- 
not deal  with  any  other  source  of  credit 
on  reasonable  terms  to  establish  or  pre- 
serve his  hold  on  the  land. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  guided  this  program  of  farm  owner- 
ship loans  to  one  of  the  finest  records 
known  in  the  field  of  credit. 

More  than  $1.6  billion  has  been  loaned. 
The  farms  of  150,000  families  have  been 
saved.  Almost  $1  billion  has  been  repaid 
in  principal  and  Interest.  The  interest 
collected  through  the  years  is  60  times 
as  great  as  the  amount  written  off. 

This  is  a  F^enomenal  showing  of  re- 
payment and  solvency  for  a  lending  pro- 
gram; striking  testimony  to  the  diligence 
of  the  farmer  in  working  his  way  out  of 
trouble  whenever  he  is  given  the  chance. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  150,000  fami- 
lies sustained  in  farming  by  these  loans 
have  paid  their  way  clear  and  graduated 
to  the  status  of  good  customers  for  r^- 
ular  loan  services  of  banks  and  other 
private  lending  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
great  and  growing  participation  by  pri- 
vate lenders  In  the  rural  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program.  Its  emphasis 
has  shifted  heavily  In  recent  years  from 
the  use  of  direct  loans  to  the  use  of  In- 
siu-ed  loans.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of 
using  public  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, the  farmer  gets  his  loan  from  a 
private  lending  Institution  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  insures 
repayment. 

This  trend  has  progressed  to  the  point 
that  s(»ne  50  percent  of  the  total  loaned 
represents  Insured  loans';  but  in  Ne- 
braska we  are  well  ahead  of  that  na- 
tional average.  Sixty  percent  of  the  $47 
million  advanced  in  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  ownership  loans  in  <ftir 
State  has  been  loaned  by  Nebraska's  own 
banks  and  other  private  lenders. 

The  Irreplacable  value  of  this  family 
farm  ownership  program  is  imderscored 
In  an  accoimtlng  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
recently  given  the  President  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  Agriculture.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  submit  for  the  Record 
that  memorandum  made  public  by  the 
White  House  on  September  7,  1965: 
Memorandum  to  the  President  Prom  secre- 

TART  OF  Agricultdre  Orvuxz  L.  Freeman 

Following  is  the  r6sxun6  you  requested 
concerning  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra- 
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tion's  farm  ownership  loan  program  for  fiscal 

1.  More  than  82,000  farm  families  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  farced  to  leave 
^lielr  farms  and  seek  employment  In  the 
cities,  made  use  of  the  farm  ownership  loan 
program  during  fiscal  1968,  to  strengthen 
their  economic  pweltlon. 

2.  Approximately  $182.6  million  was  loaned 
to  12,186  farm  families  to  buy,  enlarge  or  de- 
velop farms  or  to  refinance  debts.  An  addi- 
tional 69.846  families  continued  to  use  Parm- 
gn  Home  Administration  farm  ownership 
credit  obtained  In  previous  years. 

3.  Of  this  total,  $90.9  million  was  used  by 
fanners  for  the  piu'chase  and  Improvement  of 
needed  land  to  make  their  operations  more 
profitable.  An  additional  $30  million  was 
used  for  farm  building  construction  and  re- 
pairs, and  more  than  $65.5  mlUlon  was  avaU- 
able  to  farmers  who  needed  long-term  credit 
for  financing  debts  and  developing  their 
farms. 

4.  Average  annual  gross  lnc(»ne  of  the 
fHA  farm  ownership  borrower  Is  $16,000. 
This  adds  up  to  more  than  $1.3  bUllon  In 
main-street  purchasing  power.  An  esti- 
mated $260  million  of  this  Is  ^)ent  for  fam- 
ily living  Items;  approximately  $800  mUUon 
Is  spent  for  farm  production  materials;  and 
)360  million  for  farm  equipment  and  other 
capital  improvements. 

5.  Primary  source  of  credit  for  this  pro- 
gram Is  from  smalltown  banks  and  others 
private  sources  and  Insured  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  except  for  the  opportu- 
nity extended  tlirough  this  lending  serv- 
ice, the  many  thousands  of  families  now 
working  toward  security  on  their  farms, 
contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
communities,  might  well  have  lost  the 
fight— swelled  the  numbers  of  troubled 
people  forced  to  leave  the  countryside 
and  take  their  problems  of  living  to  the 
dty. 

We  look  forward  in  the  year  ,ahead  to 
even  greater  emphasis  on  full'' opportu- 
nity for  rural  people  to  conquer  their 
problems  and  preserve  a  strong  and 
viable  rural  society. 


A  Memorial  to  Knate  Rockne  on  the 
Kansas  Turnpike 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  motorists  who 
pause  at  or  pass  by  the  service  area  an- 
nually. 

Members  of  the  Knute  Rockne  family 
were  present  for  the  dedication  cere- 
monies. Knute  Rockne,  Jr.,  of  Stevens- 
vllle,  Mich.,  and  John  Rockne.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  sons  of  the  famed  American, 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Anthony  Kochen- 
dorfer  of  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  unveiled  the 
memorial  and  placed  a  wreath  at  its  base 
at  the  dedication.  The  dedication  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Rev.  Father  Joyce, 
vice  president  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram included  Dr.  D.  M.  Nlgro,  Kansas 
City,  president  of  th'e  Knute  Rockne 
Club  of  America;  Rolla  Clymer,  El 
Dorado,  publisher  of  the  El  Dorado 
Times;  Robert  Duncan,  Atchison,  chair- 
man of  the  turnpike  authority;  L.  W. 
Newcomer,  El  Dorado,  Kansas  Turnpike 
Authority,  chief  engineer-manager;  and 
Msgr.  George  Eling  of  Kansas  City. 

We  are  proud  to  have  this  memorial  to 
the  late  Knute  Rockne  in  Kansas.  His 
leadership  of  and  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  youth,  the  game  of  football, 
and  physical  fitness  in  general  will  long 
be  remembered. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17, 19€5 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  Turnpike  Authority  and  the 
Knute  Rockne  Clubs  of  America  on  Sun- 
day, September  12,  1965.  Joined  in  dedi- 
cating a  new  memorial  to  the  famed 
Notre  Dame  football  co£u:h  and  Inspira- 
tional leader  of  American  youth  who 
•lied  in  an  airplane  crash  in  1931  near 
Bazar,  Kans. 

The  beautiful  new  memorial  to  Coach 
Rockne  is  of  native  Sllverdale  stone  with 
a  bronze  plaque  Inset.  It  has  been 
erected  at  the  Matfleld  Green  Service 
area  on  the  Kansas  Turnpike.  This  area 
<>  the  nearest  point  on  the  turnpike  to 
^  actual  plane  crash  site  and  the 
memorial  will  be  seen  and  visited  by 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17, 19€5 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tax  structure  of  any  State 
Is  a  vital  part  of  basic  Information 
sought  by  any  industry  or  business  con- 
templating a  change  of  locatlcm. 

In  the  general  Interest  I  want  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  this  series  the  following 
article  on  Alabama's  tax  structure,  taken 
from  the  Birmingham  News  of  August 
22, 1965. 

Equttt  and  Opportunitt 

Taxes  are  an  Inevitable  fact  of  life  but 
they  need  not  be  ubiquitous.  And  this  la 
so  In  Alabama. 

Taxes  which  concern  industry  most,  prove 
Alabama  to  be  In  a  highly  favcntU>Ie  posi- 
tion compared  with  other  Southern  States 
and  other  8ectl(»is  of  the  Nation. 

This  Is  why,  when  industry's  leaders  com- 
mence taking  a  long.  Impersonal  look  at  the 
plus  and  minus  signs  while  seeking  a  place 
to  locate  businesses,  they  find  Alabama's  tax 
structure  to  their  liking. 

Comparison  of  taxes  paid  In  Alabama 
which  bear  most  heavily  on  manufacturers 
with  payments  of  those  taxes  In  other  States 
clearly  shows  that  Alabama  has  a  long- 
standing policy  favoring  growth  and  develc^- 
ment  of  Industry. 

Major  sources  of  revenue  In  Alabama  are 
the  consumer  and  personal  types  of  taxes 
with  their  principal  Impact  on  consumer 
groods  and  services  and  on  Individuals.  Reve- 
nue figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1903-64  show 
that  taxes  based  on  ci4>ltal  employed  and 
Income  produced  by  corporate  and  Indiu- 
trlal  activity,  exclusive  of  ad  valorem  taxes, 
amounted  to  only  9^  percent  ot  the 
amount  produced  by  the  most  productive 


of  the  sales  and  license  taxes  and  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax. 

Another  Indication  of  the  favorable  tax 
climate  In  Alabama  Is  that  historically  the 
people  and  legislatures  of  the  State  have  not 
been  inclined  to  tax  Industry  heavily. 

Still  another  Indication  of  the  Interest  the 
p>eople  and  State  goveriunent  have  In  making 
Alabama  attractive  to  Industry  Is  the  sub- 
stantial exemption  from  ad  valoran  taxes 
granted  to  new  manufacturing  plants  and 
expansions  of  existing  plants  making  a 
minimum  Investment  of  more  than  $50,000. 

This  exemption  normally  Is  for  10  years  on 
buildings  and  equipment  (not  land)  and  ap- 
plies to  all  ad  valorem  taxes  except  special 
school  t{>.xe6.  Last  year  and  the  year  befcx^ 
78  manufacturers  were  granted  this  exemp- 
tion on  property  valued  at  $43,500,000. 

The  ad  valorem  tax,  where  required  to  be 
p>ald.  Is  low.  Tjrplcally,  valuation  is  low  and 
rates  are  reasonable.  This  com.blnatlon  of 
factors  results  In  one  of  the  lowest  ad 
valorem  tax  revenue  programs  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

Further  proof  of  policy  favorable  to  indus- 
try Is  granting  of  exemptions  and  favorable 
rates  from  sales  and  use  taxes.  Most  basic 
materials  and  supplies  required  In  the  opera- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants  are  exempt. 
Machines  and  machinery  used  in  manufac- 
turing are  taxed  at  a  special  rate  of  1  >4  per- 
cent rather  than  at  the  general  rate  of  4  per- 
cent. 

Not  only  from  the  standpoint  vof  lower  op- 
erating coat  but  also  because  at  traditional 
stability  of  State  taxing  policy,  Alabama  of- 
fers Industry  many  advantages. 

Today's  Industry  expects  to  pull  its  weight 
taxwlse.  But.  In  Alabama,  the  impost  Is 
ment. 

Alabama  communities  offer  flexible  munic- 
ipal financing  to  new  and  expanding  Indus- 
try and  this  Includes  both  plants  and  equip- 
ment. 

Several  years  ago.  Alabama's  Legislature 
met  the  challenge  of  other  States  and  passed 
enabling  statutes  to  attract  new  Industry 
through  the  Wallace  (sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  a  legislator)   and  Cater  Acts. 

Since  that  time,  more  than  2(X)  Industrial 
plants  have  been  built  and  equipped  in  the 
State  with  proceeds  from  tax-exonpt  revenue 
bonds  Issued  under  terms  of  this  legislation. 

Capital  Investment  under  these  conditions 
for  Industrial  uses  Is  now  estimated  at  more 
than  $200  million. 

The  two  acts  permit  an  industry  to  nego- 
tiate a  long-term  lease  on  a  new  plant  -and 
equipment   without   any   cash   outlay.      For     , 
enterprises  strapped  for  cash,  this  has  been 
a  solution.  — -^  . 

Under  the  acts'  terms,  Industry  may  con-^ 
tlnue  to  use  plant  facilities  at  a  nominal 
annual  rent  Biter  property  costs  have  been 
paid.  Industry  does  not  have  to  pay  any 
real  property  taxes  as  long  as  the  m\inlclpal- 
Ity  retains  title  to  the  faculties. 

Industry  may  also  buti4  &zid  expand 
through  Small  Business  AdminLstrvElc^  loans 
to  local  development  ccMnpanies.  ^The  latter 
may  borrow  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
an  industrial  development  project  frt»n  SBA 
and  furnish  participating  funds  by  Issue  of 
revenue  bonds. 

SBA  has  niled  that  a  municipal  Industrial 
development  company  organized  and  incor- 
porated under  terms  of  the  Cater  Act  is 
eligible  for  this  type  of  financing. 

When  ground  was  broken  in  1961  for  the 
$35  million  fertillaer  plants  for  Armour 
Chemical  Works  at  Cherokee,  Ala.,  it  mailed 
the  high  point  of  a  steady  program  of  indus- 
tries establiahed  in  Alabama  through  sale 
bonds  under  the  Wallace  Act,  namad  for  the 
State's  present  Oovemor.  Reportedly,  this 
was  the  largest  industrial  development  bond 
Issue  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 
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SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  aiASSACH u svns 
IN  tBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  on  Sunday,  September  12,  1965, 
to  ha  ire  been  the  guest  weaker  at  the 
dedla  >tion  of  the  memorial  mall  of  the 
Share  n  Memorial  Park,  Sharon.  Mass., 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Massachusetts  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  th(  U.S.A. 

I  ^ould  like  to  include  here  my  re- 
mark:, as  well  as  the  remarks  of  the 
Hono:  able  Elliot  Richardson,  Lieutenant 
Govei  nor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachu  ietts,  and  a  copy  of  the  program. 

Tlu  material  follows : 

Addsz^s  or  CoNGRissMAN  James  a.  Burki;  to 

JrwisH  Veterans,  Shabon,  Mass. 

re  dedicate  Sharon's  Veterans'   Mall, 

appropriately  recall  the  history  and 

of  one  of  America's  most  dedi- 

uid  patriotic  veterans'  organizations, 

War  Veterans, 
great  alms  of   this   organization  of 
you  are  so  justly  proud  were  set  forth 
moving  language  of  the  preamble  to 
constitution  of  1896  of  the  Jew- 
Metenna: 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
of  America;  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
Americanism:  to  combat  whatever  tends 
the  efficiency  and  permanency  of 
ee    Institutions;    to   uphold    the   fair 
of    the    Jew,    and    fight    his    battles 
whereter  unjustly  assailed;  to  encovirage  the 
doctrliie  of  universal  liberty;    equal  rights 
Justice  to  all  men;  to  combat  the 
of    bigotry   and    darkness   wherever 
and  whatever  their  target;    to 
the  spirit  of  comradeship  by  mu- 
h^Ipfulness  to  comrades  and  their  fam- 
InstUl  love  of  country  and  flag,  and 
sound  minds  and  bodies  on  our 
and  our  youth;    to  preserve  the 
and  records  of  patriotic  service  per- 
by  men  of  our  faith;  to  honor  their 
,  and  shield  from  neglect  the  graves 
heroic  dead." 
these  noble  purposes  enunciated,  the 
War  Veterans  were  prepared  for  their 
service  in  the  Spanish  American  War, 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict, 
cold  war,  now  regrettably  a  very  hot 
Vietnam. 

members  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
tftgethCT  in  convention  in  Philadelphia 
to  amend  their  constitution.  In  the 
drafted  constitution  were  set  forth  in 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  na- 
executlve  council,  the  national  execu- 
( ommlttee,  the  departments,  district 
councils,  and  ladles'  auxiliaries,  llie  duties 
were  prescribed,  uniforms  and  In- 
designated,  and  a  seal  adopted, 
he  revised  constitution,  article  n  em- 
the  spirit  and  general  sentiments  of 
pfe^amble  of  the  original  constitution, 
e:  iiimierated  the  objectives  of  the  Jewish 
Veterans  more  ^>eclficaUy.  It  stated 
\  be  purposes  of  the  organization  were: 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
States  of  Amflrioa;\to  enoourage  hon- 
purlty  in  public  affairs;  to  combat 
tends  to  Impair  the  eflldency  and 
permAnency  of  our  free  institutions;  to  en- 
ooura  to  the  doctrine  ot  universal  liberty, 
equallrlghts.  and  full  jtistlce  to  all  men. 
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"To  combat  the  powers  of  bigotry  and 
darkness  wherever  originating  and  whatever 
their  target;  to  uphold  the  fair  name  of  the 
Jew  and  fight  his  battles  wherever  assailed. 

"To  Inculcate  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
comradeship  among  the  men  of  our  faith  who 
fought  in  the  various  wars  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"To  assist  such  comrades  and  their  fami- 
lies as  may  stand  in  need  of  help,  encox:rage- 
ment,  or  protection. 

"To  encourage  and  promote  athletics 
among  our  members  and  in  the  youth  of  our 
faith. 

"To  Instill  love  of  country  and  flag  In  our 
youth  and  to  foster  such  activities  as  will 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  objects  and  Ideals  of 
our  organization. 

"To  gather  and  preserve  the  records  of 
patriotic  service  perfonned  by  the  men  of 
our  faith;  to  honor  their  memory  and  shield 
from  neglect  the  graves  of  our  heroic  dead." 

Throughout  its  long  and  distinguished 
history  as  the  oldest  active  war  veterans'  or- 
ganization In  the  country,  the  JWV  has  been 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity's fight  against  antl-Semltlsm. 

Its  dynamic  program  emphasizes  mutual 
iinderstanding.  It  tries  to  reach  out  to 
every  respected  group  in  the  country,  to 
Congress,  to  the  churches,  to  the  schools, 
and  to  all  the  other  veterans'  organizations. 
In  order  to  find  Its  allies  In  the  battle 
against  antl-Semltlsm. 

The  JWV  has  worked  hard  to  maintain  Its 
close  working  relations  with  both  veterans' 
and  nonveterans'  organizations  In  Its  unend- 
ing campaign  to  advance  group  cooperation 
in  all  areas  of  American  life.  Among  the 
supporters  of  the  JWV  are  those  organiza- 
tions which  advocate  legislation  aimed  at 
closing  existing  gaps  in  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights.  Friends  of  the  JWV  advocate  the 
cooperation  of  all  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
groups  In  every  community,  and  others  sup- 
port projects  designed  to  broaden  public 
understanding  of  veterans'  needs  and  ob- 
jectives. 

The  JWV  program  Includes  the  sponsor- 
ship of  brotherhood  rallies,  scholarship  and 
contest  awards  in  the  schools,  and  the  under- 
taking of  civic  betterment  projects  in  local 
conmiunities. 

Through  its  child  welfare  program,  the 
JWV  supports  the  Boy  Scouts,  provides  sum- 
mer camp  scholarships  for  underprivileged 
children,  sponsors  athletic  league  tourna- 
ments, and  equips  participating  teams. 

As  an  accredited  agency  representing 
claimants  before  the  Veterans'  Adnxlnlstra- 
tlon  and  the  Defense  Departanent.  the  JWV 
maintains  a  veterans'  service  program  staffed 
by  professional  counselors  and  guidance 
experts  who  assist  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents in  dealing  with  various  public 
agencies.  This  free  service  is  made  avail- 
able without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed 
of  veteran  applicants.  It  helps  thousands  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents  each  year. 

The  JWV  maintains  a  legislative  office  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  For  the  Jewish  com- 
munity the  JWV's  legislative  ofllce  has  spe- 
cial Elgnlflcance.  because  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  recognize  that  the  JWV  repre- 
sents the  views  of  a  large  and  Important 
part  of  the  organized  Jewish  community. 
■Through  Its  legislative  action  program,  the 
JWV  has  campaigned  for  a  veritable  multi- 
tude of  bills  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights, 
national  defense,  mutual  security,  foreign 
affairs,  veterans'  benefits,  and  other  programs 
of  Interest  to  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

In  all  the  American  military  cemeteries  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world,  there 
are  to  be  seen  among  the  rows  upon  rows  of 
eroflkes,  many,  many  Stars  of  David,  mute 
but  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  sacrifice 
made  by  the  men  of  Jewish  faith  who  fought 
so  well,  so  long,  and  so  hard  to  preserve 
American  freedom.    In  the  dedication  of  the 


Sharon  Veterans'  Mall  in  which  we  partlcl- 
pate  today,  Jewish  War  Veterans  once  again 
exhibit  their  unceasing  and  untiring  efforts 
to  honor  the  heroic  dead  who  have  defended 
and  saved  our  country  and  its  Institutions 
by  their  service  and  sacrifice. 

I  salute  Sharon's  Veterans'  Mall  and  the 
Sharon  Jewish  War  Veterans. 


Address  of  Lt.  Gov.  Elliot  Richardson 

This  is  a  serene  and  beautiful  place,  it 
Is  a  true  privilege  to  participate  In  dedicat- 
ing a  memorial  here  to  those  of  Jewish  faith 
who  have  given  their  lives  In  the  wars  of 
the  United  States. 

I  congratulate  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  the 
Sharon  Memorial  Park  on  the  conception  and 
design  as  well  as  the  harmony  of  execution  of 
this  Memorial  Mall. 

Throughout  the  long  recorded  history  of 
the  human  race,  the  Jewish  people  have  con- 
stantly and  devotedly  carried  on  the  strug- 
gle for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit.  Believing  always  that  every 
Individual  owes  a  duty  to  God  because  each 
Individual  matters  to  God,  Jews  fought  tor 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual 
against  Egypt,  against  Babylon,  against  the 
darkness  and  oppression  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  against  the  forces  of  totalitarianism- 
Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Communist  In  modern 
times. 

It  Is  especially  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
Jews  who  gave  their  lives  for  freedom  in 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  should  be 
commemorated  here  by  the  two  boulders 
which  mark  this  ground. 

The  red-brown  boulder  at  the  one  end  o( 
the  mall,  which  was  brought  here  from 
Mount  Carmel  In  the  Holy  Ijand,  one  felt  the 
footprints  of  the  Prophets  who  first  taught 
the  truths  which  have  ever  since  Inspired 
not  only  the  Jews,  but  all  other  Inheritors 
of  the  free  spirit.  The  slate-gray  stone  at 
the  other  end  of  the  mall  is  of  native  New 
England  origin.  Both  these  ageless  frag- 
ments of  our  planet  are  linked  by  an  oval 
of  living  green  symbolizing  the  vital  ever- 
renewed  tradition  which  joins  them. 

The  price  of  liberty,  as  we  have  so  often 
been  reminded,  la  eternal  vigilance.  Each 
generation  must  not  only  win  liberty  for 
Itself — It  must  protect  It  against  subversion 
and  defend  It  against  attack.  And  so  today 
in  South  Vietnam,  where  American  lives  are 
once  more  being  sacrificed — and  In  outposts 
all  over  the  world,  Americans  are  standing 
guard  for  freedom. 

Wherever  freedom  is  at  bay  or  on  the 
march,  there  will  be  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith.  We  shall  forever  be  In  their  debt.  We 
proudly  and  gladly  acknowledge  that  debt. 

Dedicatton.  Memorial  Mall,  SPO^fSORED  bt 
THE  Department  or  Massachusetts  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  or  the  U.S_A.,  Wrra  thi 
Cooperation  or  the  Sharon  Memobiai- 
Park 

procraic 
Welcome:  Albert  Schloesberg,  chairman. 
Raising  of  colors :  Prince  Strauss  Post  No. 
161,  J.W.V.  color  guard;  U.S.  flag,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isadore  Bromfleld;  Jewish  War 
Veterans  flag,  Mr.  Louis  Sllvey,  Abraham 
Zlnmierman,  PDC;  national  anthem.  Cantor 
Alex  Zlmmer,  temple  Ohabel  Shalom,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Remarks:  Alfred  Tober,  commander.  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts,  JWV. 

Dedication:   Rabbi  Jacob  Hochman,  tem- 
ple Shalom,  Milton,  chaplain,  E>epartment  of 
Maasachasetts,  JWV. 
Introduction  of  distinguished  guests: 
Address:  Hon.  William  Carmen,  chairman. 
National  Executive  Committee,  JWV. 

Address:  Hon.  Jamxs^A.  Burke,  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Address:  Hon.  HUot  Richardson,  Ueuten- 
ant  Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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".oncluslon  of  dedication:  Unveiling  ct 
.^plaque,  Mr.  SWc  S.  UumM,  tor 
S^  Mwnorial  Park:  Swauel  Sttouiels, 
Sirtor  the  Jewish  War  Vetwaae;  Kaddlah, 
SbW  Jacob  Hochman:  El  Mole  Bachamin. 
^tor  Alex  Zlmmer;  firing  squad.  Prince 
J^uMPostNo.l61JWV. 


PresUleiit  Mked  ipeolfloaUy  for  reoommenda- 
tloM  on  hem  iMtter  to  reorutt  and  1z«in  law 
enCofcement  omonB.  How  to  Imixove  aoM- 
cnme  tedu^UM,  bow  to  do  a  better  Job  at 
rebablittaiUag  offendMa.  hoir  to  promote 
greater  reapeot  for  the  law  and  the  officers 
who  enforce  It. 

Ttie  taek  U  aweaomely  dlfflcuit.    Pew  tasks 
are  as  Important. 


Preiident  Steps  Up  War  ©■  Crime 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVlCKER 

or  COIOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17, 1965 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  new  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  AdministraUon  of  Justice 
bas  been  given  one  of  the  major  jobs  of 
any  group  in  our  country. 

Recently,  an  editorial  in  the  Denver 
Post  succinctly  and  straightforward 
characterized  the  man-sized  order  deliv- 
ered to  this  Commission  by  the  President 
as  follows: 

CuKZ  Crusade  Is  Typically  L.B.J. 
Lynxkai  Johnson  makee  great  demands  on 
tlKiae  who  sMT?e  him.  but  few  have  been  given 
a  greater  challenge  than  his  new  Oommls- 
jfajn  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  The  President  simply  asked 
Qila  la-member  Conamlsslon  to  give  him  "a 
blueprint  for  effective  action  to  banish 
crime." 

The  President's  crime  crusade  Is  typically 
Johnsonian,  rivaling  In  soapo  and  dllBculty 
hU  '^tnpo.tg-nn  against  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, disease  and  Ignorance.  It  Is,  In  fact, 
Jatorelated  with  all  of  theee. 

Lyndon  Johnson  Is  not  one  to  sit  back 
pbUoBophiceJly  and  shake  his  head  at  ba^i 
nras.    He  wants  something  done. 

Orime  is  always  bad  news.  It  continues 
to  Increase  each  year,  and  Just  when  it  seems 
to  be  leveling  tOt  In  the  cities,  as  It  has  this 
yesr,  It  flaree  out  of  control  in  the  suburbs 
and  among  American  youth. 

The  Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation  re- 
cently reported  that  more  than  one -third  of 
»U  serious  crimes  solved  by  police  were  com- 
mitted by  paeons  under  18.  In  the  flnt 
«  months  of  1965,  while  the  crime  rate  went 
up  only  minutely  in  cities.  It  rose  9  percent 
In  the  suburbs.  Suburban  robberies  alone 
Increased  17  perpent  over  1964. 

Last  week,  when  the  Commission  met  In 
Washington,  the  President  asked  for  answers 
to  several  questions : 

Why  is  It  that  Juvenile  delinquency  knows 
DO  eoononUc  or  educational  boimdarles? 

Why  is  drug  addiction  spreading  among 
youth? 

Why  do  one-third  of  all  ptutjleee  revert  to 
crime? 

Why  does  organized  crime  continue  to 
expand? 

Why  does  one  man  ooounlt  a  crime  whUe 
Ills  neighbor.  In  the  same  surroundings  and 
circumstances,  does  not? 

In  his  charge  to  the  Conmilsaion,  the 
Pntident  did  not  dwell  on  organized  crime. 
The  more  critical  problem  eeenae  to  be  tlM 
v&ves  of  unorganized,  random.  indlvlduAl 
crime— the  assaults,  often  without  purpose; 
Uie  senseless  and  dangerous  armed  roi)b«lee: 
tbe  inexplicable  sex  offeoMa:  the  burglaries 
UMl  larcenies,  the  oontagloa  at  XMrootlea 
"ddiction. 

The  President  appointed  a  strong  cfaalr- 
'B*n— Attorney  Gennal  Mlcbolaa  Katam- 
>>*ch.  The  OomnUsfldoQ  was  glTesi  18  moniQis 
to  make  studies  and  oonduot  heactngs..   TIam 


Lowell  Father  Joins  Daughter  as  Stodent 
at  Lowell  Tech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  afAssACuusari's 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  hear  so  much  talk  about  drop- 
outs, it  is  rewarding  to  hear  of  men  and 
women  setting  an  example  for  young 
people  by  returning  to  school  at  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

Mr.  Jim  Mavroglanis,  a  46-year-old 
widower  who  resides  at  337  Nesmith 
Street,  Lowell,  Mass..  returned  to  school 
this  week  as  a  freshman  at  Lowell  Tech- 
nological Institute.  His  daughter  Caro- 
lyn is  a  junior  at  the  Institute  and  his 
other  daughter  Joan  attends  Lowell  High 
School. 

Mr.  Mavroglanis'  decision  is  a  trltmte 
to  the  Importance  of  higher  education\in 
our  society  and  to  his  own  confidence  ancL, 
aspirations.    I  wish  him  every  success  in 
his  college  career. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  an 
article  about  Mr.  Mavroglanis  by  Betsy 
Barrett  In  the  Lowell  Sun  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

It's  Nevks  Too  Late:  Lowell  Father  Joins 
Dauht^  as  Student  at  Loweix.  Tecr 


( By  Betsy  Barrett ) 

Lowell. — Jim  Mavroglanis  has  cut  him- 
self a  big  chunk  of  cake,  but  his  two  deter- 
mined daughters  are  about  to  see  that  he  gets 
a  chance  to  have  that  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Hereafter,  these  mornings,  duty  dictates 
mass  exodiis  from  the  hearth  at  334  Nesmith 
Street  and  start  of  a  singular  circumstance 
for  a  sturdy  little  tiio  single  mlndedly  bent 
on  education  for  the  next  several  years. 

Carolyn  Mavroglanis,  20,  heading  for  the 
start  of  her  Junior  year  at  Lowell  Technologi- 
cal Institute,  win  be  Joined  on  campus  this 
semester  by  her  father,  who  has  put  other 
considerations  aside  to  concentrate  on  stud- 
ies as  a  freshman  with  the  class  of  1969. 
Younger  daughter  Joan,  16,  Is  a  member  of 
the  Junior  class  at  Lowell  High  School  with 
long-range  plans  for  a  career  In  law. 

The  lltUe  family  lias  beccane  increasingly 
used  to  operating  as  a  unit  since  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Mavroglanis  last  AprU.  They  tanc- 
tlon  comfortably  In  that  capacity  to  a  great 
extent  and  did  so  tn  planning  a  prophetic 
motor  trip  ncnth  this  past  summer.  Destina- 
tion was  Canada,  with  stops  at  Montreal,  then 
Niagara  and  on  to  tba  Wcwld's  Fair  at 
Flushing  before  starting  southward  for  a 
visit  with  the  g\Tl'B  uncle  In  North  Carolina. 

The  plan  wlginally  Included  a  seaside 
finale  at  the  Florida  beaches.  But  Dad  and 
the  girls  decided  that  after  a  weeks  of  sea- 
shore they  wo\ild  maztmlse  their  precious 
little  time  left  with  diversionary  activity  for 
their  vacation  wlndup.  Tliey  elected  instead 
to  Journey  west  to  Calif  amis  with  a  frlvoloxis 
side  trip  to  Las  Vegas. 


It  was  while  paasing  throu^rh  tbe  Nerada 
city  en  route  horns.  Jim  remembered  that 
Peter  Veves,  brother  oC  BuUer  Junior  Higlk 
School  Principal  Oonstantine  Veves.  had  mi- 
grated there  from  Lowell  over  16  years  ago. 
He  checked  the  telephone  directory,  con- 
firmed his  recollection,  and  enjoyed  subse- 
quent spontaneoxis  visits  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintance. Talk  turned  to  occupation  al- 
most Immediately  and  the  former  Lowelllan 
revelled  in  natural  pride  at  announcing  re- 
cent acquisition  of  a  degree  and  passage  of 
State  boiu'd  examinations  In  optometry.  He 
delighted  in  revealing  that  he  was  at  the 
moment  gathering  equipment  In  preparation 
for  the  evening  of  his  own  practice.  » 

The  fact  that  Peter  had  labored  for  8 
years  educationally  to  achieve  this  goal  and 
accomplished  the  deliberate  feat  withal  hav- 
ing to  make  up  credits  for  a  high  school 
diploma  did  little  to  dull  apparent  Interest 
and  considerable  envy  in  the  captain  of  the 
Mavroglanis  ship.  Subsequently,  at  inter- 
vals, he  voiced  amazement  and  respect  to 
his  daughters  for  his  friend's  accomplish- 
ment and  began  to  nurture  his  own  long- 
dormant  hopes  regarding  higher  edxicatlon. 

Jim  had  gradAiated  from  Tewksbury  High 
School  in  1937  and  Inunedlately  gone  to  work 
to  aid  the  financial  peU  that  hung  over  his 
and  many  another  home  across  the  land  of 
those  depression  years.  Later  he  married, 
his  two  children  came  along,  and  the  l^ea  of 
college  almoet  totally  faded  from  view.  In 
the  years  since,  he  has  worked  as  cafe  pro- 
prietor, been  a  doughnut  man,  and.  most  re- 
cently worked  at  house  painting  as  an  oc- 
cupation. He  tias  been  a  member  of  imion 
painter  Local  No.  89,  serving  as  its  recording 
secretary,  member  of  its  executive  board, 
clerk  of  the  trial  board,  trustee,  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer m  the  health  and  welfare 
fund,  and  delegate  to  Lowell  Building  Itades 
Coiincll. 

Still  his  overriding  preoccupation  lias  al- 
ways been  an  almoet  avocational  interest 
in  things  mathematical.  For  a  two-and-a- 
half -year  period,  sewal  years  back,  he  at- 
tempted Juggling  an-exhaustlng  work  sched- 
ule with  attendance  at  the  LIT  evening 
studies  program.  At  that  time  the  physical 
grind  and  taxing  stress  were  too  weighty  a 
combination  and  regretfully  he  had  to  aban- 
don the  schedule. 

Now  the  three  have  decided  among  them- 
selves that  the  best  and  only  way  to  do  the 
Job  is  with  total  commitment  and  that's  the 
way  It  is  to  be,  with  the  new  freshman  de- 
voting weekends  exclusively  to  4hat  wtiiph 
is  labor's  and  weekdays  solely  to  things  that 
are  Tech's. 

Math  is  not  offered  at  the  institute  cur- 
rently as  a  major  field  of  study  for  freshmen, 
so  he  Intends  to  major  in  physics,  hopefully 
switching  to  the  favored  mathematics  as  a 
specialized  pursuit  during  the  second  aca- 
demic year. 

As  far  as  adjustment  to  this  new  way  of 
life  Is  anticipated,  the  three  Mavroglanis 
scholars  expect  ^ight  modification,  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  Jim  Is  often  engaged 
in  sharpening  his  mathematical  wits  help- 
ing his  younger  daughter.  Joan,  whUe  ac- 
quitting herself  admirably  in  that  subject, 
these  days  look  Increasingly  away  from 
Euclid  and  oftener  toward  PtKtla.  Futuris- 
tlcally,  she  sealed  her  ambitions  a  year  ago 
by  winning  a  pair  of  oratorical  contests  and 
plans  to  attend  Boston  University  when  the 
time  oomes.  Carolyn,  a  dean's  list  scholar 
in  h«  2-year  college  career,  expects  even- 
tually to  attend  graduate  school  and  work 
tattmately  with  oomputerB  as  a  mathema- 
t-tratn  or  physiclst.  A  third  membs^  of  the 
family,  cousin  Arthur  Starr,  18,  of  ijunen- 
burg  has  started  at  the  institute  as  a  fresh- 
man as  weU,  and  came  to  live  with  the  fam- 
ily suggesting  to  sister  Joan  that  the  house 
will  be  "Jxist  like  a  dorm"  before  long. 

Carolyn,  active  at  LIT  as  president  of  Phi 
Slmma  Rho  sorority  and   tressurer  of  the 
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speaks  for  the  family  in  describing 

general   atmosphere  of  study   at   their 

It    is    agreed    that    in    the    months 

they  are  apt  to  be  fairly  well  house- 
though  It  Is  not  expected  that  their 

as  choir  members  of  the  Transflgura- 
()reek  Orthodox  church  each  Sunday, 

affected. 

will   be  doing  most  of  the  cooking 
no  voice  was  raised  in  dissent, 
they   all   ezjiect   that  as   the  aca- 

press  wears  on   and  the  group  grids 

■  certain  long  haul,  there  will  be  an 
al  call  for  help  among  the  circle,  one 
to  be  answered.  Each  Is  equally 
facing  this  private  pursiilt.  that  Is 
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religious   club   there,  will   be  busy 

tely  as  a  member  of  the  Tech  Orlen- 

cotnmittee   directing   freshmen    like 

'         in    the    first    labyrlnthlan    con- 
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are  used  to  doing  things  as  a  fam- 
ily. 1  tie  one  exception.  There  was  no  ex- 
pectatpn  of  attending  school  as  a  family. 


Radio  StatioB  Stayed  on  the  Air— 
Bat^H  Roof  e,  State  Capital  of  Lonisi- 
Was   Ezeeedoifly   Fortunate   in 
Hai|nf  Radio   Station  WLCS  Wkicli 
the  Only  Station  That  Weathered 
50  Miles  Per  Hoar  Hnrricane  Betsy 
I  Itayinc  on  the  Air  While  All  Tele- 
and  Electric  Power  Went  Ont 
t— WLCS  Did  a  Great  Job 
S  eepinf  All  Citizens  Informed  When 
Other  Commnnications  Went  Ont 
Wh«  n  Electric  Power  Went  Off 


loies 


^XITENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H(lN.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOinSIANA 

IN  T  IE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
cUfQcuJ  t  for  me  to  describe  the  great  job 
that  n  dio  station  WLCS  did  for  the  sec- 
ond la  -Eest  city  In  Louisiana,  our  State 
capita  ,  Baton  Rouge,  when  all  other 
radio  (tatiixis,  TV  stations,  and  other 
means  oi  ocmmimieations  comi^etely 
ceased  operation  leaving  WLCS  as  the 
only  t  leans  of  communlcatloa  to  give 
great  <  omf  ort  and  aid  to  our  people  by 
infonn  Ing  them  of  the  movement  of  the 
hurrlane  as  well  as  on  so  many  other 
Import  uit  matters. 

Littl !  did  I  know  what  I  did  in  Octo- 
ber 19  44.  when  the  very  existence  of 
WLCS  was  hanging  in  the  balance  and  I 
person  Uly^  went  over  to  see  the  Chair- 
man (f  the  Federal  Communications 
Comm  ssion  to  resurrect  this  application 
and  ui  le  that  same  be  expedited  so  that 
WLCS  could  be  a  reality,  that  it  would 
play  su  impcMtant  a  part  over  the  years 
for  the  people  of  Baton  Rouge  as  It  has 
done  a  id  particularly  as  It  did  the  night 
of  the  moet  horrible  hurricane  in  all  of 
our  Ns  tion's  history,  as  it  was  the  only 
station  that  survived  and  continued  to 
give  tfc  e  people  of  this  great  community 
V  news  a  id  communications  on  the  terrible 


hurricane    that    they    so    desperately 
wanted  and  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  account 
is  just  how  and  when  it  all  came  about 
as  written  by  cme  of  the  station's  em- 
ployees: 

From  the  time  Betsy  the  hurricane  creeped 
past  the  Florida  Keys  and  wandered  into  the 
Gulf  OS  Mexico,  WLCS  was  setting  up  emer- 
gency power  generators  In  preparation  for 
possible  effects  of  the  storm  in  Baton 
Rouge — efifecta  we  hoped  would  never  oocne. 
One  generator  was  Installed  at  the  downtown 
studios,  another  at  the  transmitter  faculties 
in  Baiter,  La. 

Contacts  were  set  up  all  over  south  Louisi- 
ana. One  correspondent  was  positioned  in 
the  New  Orleans  weather  biireau,  another 
at  the  Baton  Rouge  weather  bureau  to  supply 
direct  information  to  the  broadcast  desk. 
Staff  members  were  dispatohed  to  low-lying 
Louisiana  areas  to  feed  flrsttiand  informa- 
tion on  evacuation,  flooding,  and  storm 
damage. 

Private  Une  commiuiicatlons  were  estab- 
lished with  the  Baton  Rouge  Red  Cross  co- 
ordinating unit  to  supply  urgently  needed 
shelter  and  food  supply  information  shoiild 
the  thne  come  when  it  would  be  needed. 
A  W1X3S  newsman  vsras  stationed  at  the  State 
civil  defense  Mnergency  center  in  Baton 
Rouge  from  which  all  rescue,  evacuation,  and 
otlier  emergency  orders  would  be  directed 

As  iM-eparations  for  the  big  storm  became 
the  big  news,  these  reports  came  in  fast  from 
our  contacts.  Then  Betsy  came.  She  struck 
with  her  howling  150-mile-per-hour  wind* 
first  at  the  Louisiana  coastal  towns.  Exclu- 
sive reports  on  damage  and  flooding  came  to 
the  WLOS  studios  from  the  areas  first  sub- 
jected to  the  angry  Betsy.  dvU  defense 
headquarters  radioed  orders.  Our  corre- 
spondent watched  as  the  center  rolled  into 
operation  and  relayed  fast  and  accurate  de- 
tails or  what  was  being  done  on  the  State 
level.  In  addition,  the  reporter  obtained 
rare  intcrvlewB  with  disaster  officials  as  well 
as  words  of  encouragement  from  Gov.  John 
McKeithen  and  the  promise  of  help  from 
Federal  officials  including  r^M-esentativcs 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

As  the  fury  of  the  storm  came  to  grief 
against  the  capital  city  after  shocking  New 
Orleans,  powerllnes  citywide  began  to  fall 
Short  wave  towers  bent  and  then  cnunpled 
In  the  wind.  A  city  whose  lights  reflected 
for  miles  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
was  plunged  into  darkness. 

The  V.3.  Weather  Bureau  in  Baton  Rouge 
messaged  before  one  of  their  bulletins  to 
WLCS.  "you're  all  we  have  left,  dont  leave 
us  now."  Soon  afterwards  commtmications 
faltered  at  the  bureau.  But  realizing  the 
bxn-eau  bulletins  were  of  great  Importance 
WLCS  set  up  a  method  immediately  of  ob- 
taining citizens  band  broadcasts  from  a  C-B 
unit  parked  outside  the  bureau.  The  ac- 
ciorate  emergency  weather  information  from 
the  bureau  continued  to  reach  thousands  of 
Baton  Rougeons  as  they  listened  to  WLCS— 
which  by  then  was  the  only  remaining  sta- 
tion on  the  air.  When  the  other  six  radio 
stations  and  two  television  stations  were 
forced  from  the  air  waves  by  the  storm,  the 
auxUlary  generators  at  WLCS  studios  and 
transmitter  chugged  on.  WLCS  newsmen 
weathered  Betsy's  drenching  rain,  tree- 
breaking  winds,  flying  glass,  limbs  and 
sheets  of  tin  and  metal  to  fill  the  generators 
gasoline  tank  when  the  level  dropped,  elec- 
trical wires  popped  overhead  as  Betsy  yanked 
at  them.  But  knowing  the  responsibility  to 
Baton  Bouge  by  keeping  them  Informed  dur- 
ing the  storm,  and  realizing  that  we  were 
their  only  hope  of  keeping  tabs  on  the  situ- 
ation, we  knew  we  must  not  let  those  gen- 
erators stop  running 

Not  only  did  WLSC  maintain  contact  wltb 
the  Baton  Rouge  weather  bureau  after  mart 


communications  within  the  city  were  ii** 
but  also  with  the  Miami.  Pia  weatv!: 
bureau.  The  New  Orleans  weather  b^^ 
communications  lines  had  been  punchedm,* 
by  the  hurricane  long  before. 

In  addition  to  weather  information  Wlcr 
received  from  hard  to  reach  sources  at  tim^ 
accurate  and  on-the-scene  damage  renor^ 
from  civil  defense  officials,  law  officers  R^ 
Cross  workers  and  citizens  in  an  undetw 
mined  nimiber  of  towns  already  hit  hi 
Betsy  before  it  reached  the  capital.  Personi 
having  fled  to  safety  in  Baton  Rouge  and 
leaving  behind  their  homes  and  in  some  casM 
even  part  of  their  families  later  told  ub  how 
much  they  appreciated  WLCS  letting  them 
know  what  was  happening  back  home 

Hour  after  hour,  personnel  at  WLCS,  news- 
men,  management,  and  even  sales  execuUvee 
worked  feverishly  to  gather  and  broadcast 
fast  breaking  news  on  the  hurricane  QnlT 
two  men  could  be  spared  for  rest  periods  at 
any  one  time.  The  lucky  ones  managed  a 
few  hours'  sleep  while  the  others  worked 
on.  The  seemingly  endless  night  wore  «i. 
Some  of  \is  did  not  even  know  when  day- 
light  came,  as  we  worked  inside  by  the  light 
of  a  oouple  of  smaU  light  bulbs  attachedto 
the  generator  power  cable. 

I>uring  the  course  of  the  WLCS  broadcast, 
over  400  public  service  announcements  were 
made.  Announcements  such  as  pleas  from 
the  Red  Cross,  safety  officials,  and  police  aa 
they  tried  to  prevent  looting.  Hospitals  Is- 
sued requests  for  blood  donors  in  order  that 
they  might  build  up  their  blood  banks. 
Covmtlees  announcements  concerning  food, 
water,  power,  telephones  out  of  ordw,  and 
damage  to  streets  and  houses  were  delivered 
on  WLCS— the  capital  city's  only  24-hour 
station. 

Locations  of  shelters  and  members  of  sep- 
arated families— Tips  such  as  these  were 
passed  on  repeatedly.  InformaUon  was 
broadcast  to  children  as  weU  as  adiUts  oon- 
cemlng  schools  and  the  reshuffiing  of  school 
and  church  activities.  Without  trying  to 
alarm  Baton  Rouge  but  yet  at  the  same  time 
advise  the  city  of  potentially  dangerous  sltu- 
aUons,  WLCS  told  of  river  barges  drifting 
wUd  in  the  Mississippi  Blver— barges  that 
contained  flammable  gasoline  and  chlorine 
ga«.  Tugboats  were  also  ripped  from  their 
mooring  and  quickly  slipped  beneath  the 
rivers'.  8 -foot  waves  as  if  to  try  to  hide 
from  Betsy. 

Barges  with  liquid  cargoes  burst  into  flames 
and  burned  to  the  waterllne.  Others  Just 
seem  to  give  up  and  slide  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  river. 

The  top  of  one  automobile  was  seen  bob- 
bing up  and  down  in  the  muddy  waters  whUe 
a  WLCS  newsman  surveyed  harbor  conditions 
only  a  few  steps  from  the  WLCS  studios.  As 
he  watched  and  braced  himself  against  the 
f lupous  wind  (to  face  the  wind  was  like 
standing  point  blank  in  front  of  a  shotgun 
that  never  quit  firing  tiny  sand  darts)  barges 
and  huge  trees,  even  sections  of  piers,  spun 
and  then  crashed  into  the  sides  of  large 
oceangoing  vessels  anch(»>ed  at  midstream, 
trapped  by  Betsy's  22-mlle-an-hour  pace. 

He  turned  and  faced  the  city,  where  thou- 
sands had  no  communication  except  as  one 
grateful  llsrtener  wrote  "one  candle,  one 
transistor  radio,  one  voice  from  WLCS  •  •  * 
our  single  source  of  comfort." 

Still  thxnisands  more  had  not  even  this 
small  comfort.  Those  with  telephones  which 
Bcmehow  were  stUl  working,  called  over  and 
ovw  throughout  the  night  and  morning. 
Over  7,000  telephone  calls  logged  at  WLCS, 
each  i»«8ented  a  different  situation  and  a 
different  questioo.  Questions  like,  "Should  I 
leave  for  a  shelter?  -Where  is  the  nearest 
shelter?  Is  our  water  contaminated?  How 
can  I  report  an  electrical  fire?"  What  to  do? 
Whare  to  turn?  At  WLCS  no  one  was  turned 
away.  Mttnagement  answered  every  plea  or 
tranaffltred  every  request  to  the  proper  au- 
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thorities.  Every  single  bit  of  information 
ooncernlng  aid,  comfort,  relief  or  assistance 
«as  relayed  by  WLCS  broadcasts  and  by  the 
meager    remaining    telepBone    oommunlca- 

tions. 

Radio  stations  throughout  Louisiana 
worked  just  as  feverishly.  Pew.  however, 
vere  fortunate  enough  to  remain  on  the  air 
throughout  the  emergency. 

The  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  this 
one  24-hour  voice  in  Baton  Rouge — WLCS — 
did  much  to  alleviate  suffering  and  distress 
in  a  time  of  need. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  is  the  WLCS  story. 

Without  this  station,  WLCS.  Bat<«i 
Rouge  would  have  been  a  great  city  so 
helpless  and  completely  without  any  com- 
munication that  the  people  would  have 
suffered  far  greater  than  they  did  with 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  one  of  the  great- 
est radio  station  accomplishments  in  our 
time. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  that  express  the  feeling  of  our 
people  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 

Baton  Rouge,  La., 
September  10. 1965. 

Deak  All  WLCS  Peesonnel:  Everyone  at 
our  house  (and  I'm  sure  everywhere  else) 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  great  Job 
that  you  did  during  Hurricane  Betsy.  With- 
out o\u"  transistor  radio  we  would  have  been 
stranded,  for  we  didn't  have  any  electricity 
or  telephone  connection.  We  did  have  a 
flashlight  and  a  candle,  but  that  would  have 
been  of  little  comfort  if  It  was  not  for  the 
radio  and  yo\u-  continuing  service. 

Also  I  would  like  to  especially  thank  Gene 
Nelson  for  broadcasting  the  Istroumfi-  High 
and  Lake  Charles  game.  Some  might  have 
thought  that  this  would  distxirb  the  hurri- 
cane warnings,  but  you  showed  that  both 
could  be  done.  Since  Tm  a  student  of 
Istrouma  High  School  and  didn't  get  to  go 
to  the  game  (because  the  buses  were  can- 
celed) and  also  since  we  won,  I  was  glad 
that  Gene  Nelson  got  to  broadcast  the  game. 
When  he  does  it  we  really  seem  to  be  there 
and  it's  almost  as  good. 

I  think  you  are  the  best  radio  station  in 
Baton  Ro\ige  and  from  what  I've  heard  (from 
my  brother)  in  New  Orleans  also.  A  great 
big  congratulations  for  everyone  who  helped 
in  any  way. 

A  fan  always, 

Barbara  Bates. 

P5. — Best  of  luck  always. 

September  11.  1065. 

Dear  WLCS:  Let  me  be  one  of  many  to 
congratulate  and  thank  you  for  the  wonder- 
ful service  you  performed  during  the  long 
night  last  night. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  a  regular 
listener  of  your  brand  of  music,  but  the 
sound  was  most  welcome  last  night,  as  was 
the  regular  reporting  on  "Betsy." 

The  public  is  not  unaware  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  your  staff  to  contribute  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  residents  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Thank  you,  everyone. 
Sincerely. 

Geraldine  C.  Bkairi>. 


covenge  ot  Hurricane  Betsy  all  through  the 
night.  It  glTM  on*  •  woBderfnl  feeing  of 
eompany  and  securtty  Umogh  those  long 
bouis  Ol  waiting. 

Tou  are  to  be  commended  for  being  so 
Tinselflsh  and  also  being  away  from  your  own 
loved  ones  all  through  these  trying  times. 
What  a  nice  world  this  would  be  if  every- 
one were  as  thoo^tful  of  others  as  you  and 
your  staff  have  been. 

May  Ckxl  bless  each  and  every  one  of  you. 
Tours  truly, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Alexander  and 
Family. 

Dear  Members  of  the  Staff  of  WLOS:  I 
would  like  to  express  mine  and  my  family's 
deep  appreciation  for  your  wonderful  cover- 
age of  Hurricane  Betsy.  We  hardly  had  the 
transistor  radio  turned  off  a  minute.  I  dont 
know  how  we  and  other  families  could  have 
gotten  along  without  you.  I  listen  to 
WLCS  aU  the  time  anyway  rain  or  shine. 
All  of  our  electricity  and  water  are  off,  so 
we  were  quite  dependant  on  yall.  Thanks 
again. 

Sincerely. 

R.  Masie. 

Thank  you  for  making  our  hovtrs  bearable. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mumphrey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Mumphrey  and  family 
(Gerry,  Jackie.  Ginny.  Mark,  Pat,  and 
Paul),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony  Mumphrey 
and  family  (Toni,  Francis,  Marty, 
Stevie,  Peter,  and  Ursula,  and  one 
tired  I'll  transistor). 

Baton  Rouge,  La., 
September  10,  1965. 
WLCS  Radio  Station. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.: 

We  are  most  grateful  to  your  station  for 
the  wonderful  reception  we  had  during  the 
entire  storm. 
Many  thanks  to  your  staff. 
Tours  truly. 

Mrs.  Ira  Couvillion. 

To  all  the  Radio  Announcers  of  WLCS : 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  untiring 

work  in  your  coverage  of  the  hurricane. 
Thank  Gtod  we  have  wonderful  men  like 

you.      Only    through   your    untiring    efforts 

were  we  able  to  know  what  was  going  on 

throughout  the  night. 
Thanks  again. 

The  Luke  Fremia  Family. 


Mr.  Speaker,  The  story  of  what  radio 
station  WLCS  did  is  now  history  but  the 
appreciation,  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
it  helped  wlU  live  on  for  the  years  to 
come.  It  was  an  amazing,  a  great,  and 
a  heroic  job. 


Baton  Rouge.  La.. 
September  11, 1965. 
Dear  Sirs:  Thanks  so  much  for  giving  us 
every  minute  of  the  lastest  news  on  Betsy. 
May  God  bless  you  all  who  helped.   Thanks 
again. 

Always. 

Jack  A.  Scardinaflt. 


Port  Allen,  La., 
September  10, 1965. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  you  and  your  staff  for  the 


Baton  Rouge,  La., 
September  13,  1965. 
Radio  Station  WLCS, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern: 

Just  a  little  note  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  WLCS  for  keeping  us  so  well  informed 
all  during  the  hurricane.  Our  electricity 
went  out  rather  early  In  the  evening  so  we 
were  really  dependent  on  our  radio  and  WLCS 
certainly  did  not  let  us  down.  Not  only  did 
we  get  up-to-date  information,  but  also  the 
swinging  music  relieved  the  tension  and 
pressure  of  the  stcHm. 

Our  electricity  stlU  has  not  been  restored 
so  we  are  stiU  with  you.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  Thanks  again  for  keeping  us  company 
while  Betsy  was  visiting  us. 

Mrs.  liouis  O.  Chemin. 

Clinton,  La., 
September  14,  1965. 
WLCS  Radio  Station. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dear  Sirs:  Let  me  thank  you  and  your  sta- 
tion for  staying  on  the  air  during  hurricane 
Betsy.  We  co\ild  pick  you  up  fairly  weU  when 
aU  other  communications  from  Baton  Rouge 
were  lost. 
Thanks  again  for  the  Job  weU  done. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  O.  Beauchamp. 


The  Rntbcrfords  of  Peoria,  111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17.1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Charles 
Cleveland  pointed  out  in  his  article  of 
September  4,  1956,  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  one  (rf  the  basic  factors  behind  Pe- 
oria's tremendous  development  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  recent  years  is  the  plan- 
ning and  use  of  private  capital  to  cut 
away  redtape  and  bureaucratic  thinking. 
One  Peoria  family  active  in  this  move- 
ment are  the  Rutherfords.  The  afore- 
mentioned story  goes  into  detail  to  men- 
tion the  activities  of  this  fine  family. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  state  that  Robert 
Rutherford's  son,  John,  served  as  an  In- 
tern in  my  office  last  summer. 

Under  luianimous  consent.  I  include 
the  Cleveland  article  at  this  point: 
Forest  Park  Foundation:  How  the  Ruther- 
fords Fight.  Civic  Letkargy 
(By  Charles  Cleveland) 
Peoria. — The     pUot     banked     the     Piper 
Apache  northwest  to  follow  a  strip  of  green. 
"That    is   the   world's    longest    and    nar- 
rowest park."  he  said. 

The  park  was  a  28-mlle,  100-foot-wide 
right-of-way  the  Rock  Island  Rallrocul  had 
deeded  over  to  the  Forest  Park  Foundation 
for  a  hiking  and  riding  trail. 

The  pilot.  William  L.  Rutherford,  Is  the 
foundation's  administrative  vice  president, 
a  successful  corporation  attorney,  a  fanner 
member  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commis- 
sion, and  doer  extraordinary. 

"It  is  amazing  how  much  is  95  percent  ready 
to  happen."  he  sajrs.  And  he  regards  his 
foimdation  as  the  5  percent  needed  to  ge^ 
the  ball  rolling. 

The  foundation  donated  land — and  the 
Kiwanls  Club  built  an  old-people's  home. 
It  donated  $5,000 — and  a  corporation  execu- 
tive built  a  planetarium  for  the  city. 

This  is  Just  one  aspect  of  Rutherford's 
war  against  civic  lethargy.  Part  of  it  started 
27  years  ago  when  the  Rutherford  family 
owned  an  impressive  timberland  and  wanted 
to  give  it  to  the  Peoria  park  district  for  a 
park. 

The  district  refused.  It  preferred  a  cash 
gift. 

Soon  the  Forest  Park  Foundation  was  es- 
tablished by  Rutherford's  father  LesUe.  a 
physician:  his  father-in-law,  W.  H.  Som- 
mer.  a  pioneer  Industrialist,  and  Howard 
Kinsey.  a  Peoria  businessman. 

The  foundation's  original  purpose  was  to 
B|;udy  and  seek  soluticms  for  the  problsns  of 
old  age.  InoGcne  from  the  original  invest- 
ments and  some  donations  has  kept  much  of 
the  capital  intact  despite  multimillion-dollar 
projects. 

Fifty  leading  citizens  in  the  central  Illinois 
area  are  members  of  the  foundation.  A.  W. 
Altorfer,  Sr.,  Is  president  of  the  board:  Wil- 
liam Rutherford's  brother.  Dr.  Robert  Ruth- 
erford Is  secretary;  Dr.  J.  C.  Lockhart  is  as- 
sistant secretary  and  treasurer;  and  Arthur 
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National  Football  Iieag\ie  official  is 


ago,  Rutherford  got  local  offl- 
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to  draw  up  a  tricounty  recreational 
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tricounty  area. 

ands  were  turned  over  directly  to 

emments.        Others    were    sold    at 

r^uced  prices.    The  Federal  Govern- 

wilch  regards  the  program  as  one  of 

'8  best,  provides  30  percent  of  the 

the  program. 

Indivi(|uals  also  have  given  the  foundation 

land  or  have  sold  it  at  a  fraction 

One  small  businessman,  for  ex- 

khowlngly  took  $11,000  less  than  the 

lis  land. 
E  utherfc«d   plan   involves   a   "green 
the    city   with    facilities    for 
camping,   winter  sports,   and   other 


tJie 


most  effective  i 
devc  ioper 


the  city,   the   plan   involves   golf 
I  nd  other  recreational  facilities  in- 
nature  wildlife  park, 
ski  slopes  are  being  sought  now. 
Eure  impressive  side  benefits  to  the 
For  example,  one  part  of  the  park 
outside  the  city  will  preserve  a  nat- 
whlch  in  time  probably  will 
's  principal  source  of  water, 
of  Rutherford's  program  of  gentle 
,  he  has  found  that  showing  key 
results  of  successful  programs  is 
argument, 
was  flown  to  California  to  see 
of  his  projects  could  be  beautified. 
,  a  group  of  influential  Peoria  citi- 
flown  to  Eiurope  to  see  what  can 
irith  ptu-ks  and  waterfront  areas. 
,  33  dty  and  State  leaders  will 
a  15-day  tour  of  parks  in  Norway, 
Deiunark,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
In   the   party   are   Ray   Simon. 
corporation  counsel;  Jack  Touhy, 
>f  the  Illinois  House:  Paul  Powell, 
of  State:    George  Dunne,   finance 
of  the  Oook  County  board,  a  num- 
leglslators,  and  several  mem- 
Peoria  park  board. 

believes  the  Individuals  In  this 
ret\im  as  enthusiastic   spokes- 
the  Idea  of  preserving  and  beautlfy- 
/  merlcan  countryside. 


Ctate 
tie: 


vUl 


Rutherford  Is  a  dreamer.  Ha  dreams  of 
the  future  when  bia  grandchildren  will  have 
iinspoUed  foreatland  and  greem  recreation 
lands,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  founda- 
tion and  similar  groups. 

But  he's  a  practical  dreamer.  As  he  banked 
the  Apache  left  and  pointed  down,  he  said: 

" owns  that  land.    He  doesn't  know 

it  yet  but  he's  going  to  donate  it  to  us." 

Further  ahead  was  an  abandoned  quarry. 
He  would  like  to  buy  It  for  a  bathing  and 
boating  facility. 

He  will  meet  soon  with  mayors  of  towns 
along  the  28-mlle  hiking  facility  to  plan 
for  its  development  as  a  "good  neighbor." 

"It'll  be  good  for  the  businessmen,  too," 
Rutherford  says. 

All  the  time,  he  is  planning  ahead  and 
showing  local  governments  how  private  cap- 
ital can  cut  away  redtape  and  bureaucratic 
thinking. 

"I  tried  it  the  other  way  for  20  years  and 
got  nowhere,"  Rutherford  said.  "This  trip 
to  Europe  will  give  this  group  2  weeks  to 
do  nothing  but  think  ahead  20  years. 

"Then,  when  we  get  back  •  •   •" 

He  was  off  again,  dreaming  a  new  dream. 


Dr.  Schweitzer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Newton  Kansan  which  appro- 
priately expresses  the  admiration  of 
most  Americans  for  the  humanitarian 
contributions  made  so  unselfishly  by  the 
late  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dr.  Schwectzer 

All  of  the  world  movirns  the  death  last 
weekend  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  one  of 
the  truly  great  men  of  the  20th  century. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  did  not  achieve  grealness 
as  most  men  did.  Instead  of  choosing  a 
career  in  music  or  in  art  or  in  theology  and 
a  life  of  comparative  ease  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  world,  he  chose  to  serve  his  fellow 
men  in  a  missionary  hospital  in  central 
Africa. 

He  could  have  achieved  fame  and  fortune 
either  as  a  musician  or  as  an  artist,  for  he 
had  much  more  than  the  average  talent  in 
both  fields.  Or  he  might  have  been  one  of 
the  great  theologians  of  the  day,  for  his 
philosophical  works  are  widely  read. 

But  for  him,  service  to  mankind  meant 
living  in  the  steaming,  pestilence -ridden 
Jungles  of  Africa  treating  the  Illnesses  and 
injuries  of  a  primitive  people  and  enduring 
many  of  their  hardships  with  them. 

By  doing  so  he  made  more  friends  for  the 
white  man  in  Africa  than  did  the  others 
who  came  to  exploit  the  land  and  the 
natives. 

He  did  not  earn  as  much  money  as  the 
exploiters,  um-  was  he  ever  able  to  live  in 
ease  as  many  of  them  were  able  to  do  so  in 
their  later  lives. 

You  can  be  certain,  however,  that  his  in- 
fiuence  on  the  Dark  Continent  was  as  great 
as  that  of  the  exploiters. 

And  his  influence  was  a  bright  spot  In  a 
time  and  on  a  continent  when  the  activities 
of  other  white  men  were  distinguished  not 
by  service  but  by  selfishness. 


Wolff  Stamp  Inquiry  Deepens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or   MXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1H5 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ed  Wimmer  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  of  Monday,  Septanber  13, 1965: 
Wolff  Staup  Inquirt  Deepens — VEn-  Ovn 
Bonanza  BnxiONS  Is  LimNc 
(By  Ed  Wimmer) 

When  Congressman  Lester  L.  Wout 
(Democrat  of  New  York),  mailed  a  friendly 
invitation  to  U.S.  trading  stamp  companies 
to  "come  to  Washington  and  let  us  hear  what 
you  have  to  say,"  he  not  only  was  told  to 
mind  his  own  business,  but  most  of  the  let- 
ters were  returned  to  him  unopened.  An  of- 
ficial of  the  giant  in  the  Industry  wrote.  In 
effect : 

"We  have  neither  the  money  uot  the  time 
to  invest  in  any  exploration  of  the  trading 
stamp  business,  which  is  a  matter  between 
us  and  our  retailers  and  no  concern  of  the 
Congress." 

Congressman  Wolff,  however,  is  no  man 
to  ignore  when  the  prestige  of  a  Congress- 
man or  a  congressional  invitation  is  flaunted. 
He  also  believes  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
free  the  American  marketplace  of  any  evil 
practice  that  harms  the  consmner,  or  tendi 
to  dry  up  opportunities  for  individuals  to 
succeed  on  their  own  initiative  in  a  free  and 
open  society. 

After  warning  the  trading  stamp  com- 
panies he  intended  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  Issue,  he  wired  a  second  invitation 
to  officials  to  attend  a  probing  session,  which 
this  writer  and  other  witnesses  (including 
chainstore  executives)  not  only  appeared 
and  applauded,  but  urged  a  full-scale  Investi- 
gation. 

As  Sylvia  Porter  put  it,  Mr.  Wolff  wants  to 
know  what  happens  to  the  960  million  annu- 
ally, or  more,  salted  away  to  redeem  stamps 
that  will  never  be  redeemed.  What  consum- 
ers are  pa3rlng  for  ix«mlums  bought  with 
stamps?  How  much  do  stamps  add  to  the 
cost  of  living?  What  are  tliey  doing  to  farm 
income,  and  whether  or  not  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  shoiild  hold  a 
full-dress  probe. 

During  my  own  testimony,  Memhos  of  the 
Hovise  tried  to  justify  stamps  as  a  legitimate 
promotional  device,  an  exercise  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  a  matter  for  homemakers  to  settle. 
One  House  Member  tried  to  swamp  me  (un- 
succeesf  ully )  with  the  {vostamp  claims  that 
proof  of  coercion  of  gasoline  dealers  by 
stamp  company  representatives  and  oil  com- 
pany salesmen,  is  inaignlflcant  or  does  not 
exist,  which  was  answered  by  affidavits  and 
promises  of  additional  teatlmony  of  service 
station  dealers  who  would  attest  to  coercion 
bordering  on  gangsterism. 

Of  utmost  significance  is  the  intent  of 
Congressman  Wolff  to  determine  how  much 
advertising  in  billions  of  trading  stamp  cata- 
logs has  been  paid  for  by  the  suppliers.  How 
many  free  stamps  the  biggest  givers  have  re- 
ceived for  special  promotions.  What  the  big 
givers  are  pajring  for  stamps.  What  methods 
have  been  xiaed  to  halt  passage  of  legislation 
curbing  stamp  company  abuses.  How  many 
small  businesses  have  gone  broke  \inder  the 
avalanche  of  stamp  pr(»notlons  and  coercive 
alliance,  and  what  has  happened  to  the  "bil- 
lion dollars  put  away  in  15  years  for  stamp 
redemption  of  never-to-be-redeemed  •  *  *•" 
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Oiant  Safeway  has  called  steunps  a  racket, 
Kbeme,  and  fraud  In  full-page  ads.  Th« 
Dominion  Stores  in  Canada  used  a  Ift-od- 
^nbeadlng  to  Invite— "Tankee  8«unp 
Racketeers  Go  Home."  A  president  of  the 
vrotter  Co.  called  them  a  disease.  Grand 
t^n's  president  labeled  them  "squirrel 
food."  Two  big  oil  companies  blasted  their 
competitors  for  going  into  stamps  as  destroy- 
ers of  product  Identity  and  the  stability  of 
dealer^ps. 

A.  &  P's  former  president  declared  stamps 
»  drain  on  civilization.  Every  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  State  of  Washington  wrote 
letters  to  their  legislators  to  keep  the  Wash- 
ington stamp  license  law  on  the  statute 
boolcs.  The  president  of  Colonial  Stores 
(Albers  in  Cincinnati)  said  there  is  no 
chance  to  absorb  stamp  costs. 

Dr.  Robert  N.  Strotz,  Northwestern  Uni- 
verslty,  supp<Hted  this  admlesioii  when  he 
termed  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Eugene  Beam, 
8.  ft  H.  official,  as  inadequate;  his  statistical 
analysis  superflclal;  and  the  Interpretation 
given  his  reports  completely  unwarranted. 

Such  a  view  as  that  of  Dr.  Strotz  would  be 
fully  vindicated  by  any  penetrating  study  of 
the  trading  stamp  business,  and  out  otf  it 
should  come  at  least  prohibition  ot  the  word 
fr^and  an  end  to  discriminatory  practices 
amrhoarding  of  tax-free  dollars.  Further- 
more, the  charges  against  both  stanxp  and 
certain  oil  companies  who  have  worked  to- 
gether in  forcing  dealers  to  take  on  or  rein- 
state stamp  plans,  ougho  to  be  ended,  and 
with  the  price  wars  what  they  are,  few  in- 
dependents in  any  field  will  be  able  to  afford 
Btamp  plans  for  long. 

Peter  Volid,  president  of  King  Kom  Stamp 
C!o,  turned  loose  a  regiment  of  stamps  sales- 
men to  sign  up  independent  food  dealers  m 
the  areas  where  he  lost  chain  accounts,  brag- 
ging that  the  market  would  be  saturated 
with  King  Kom — ^which,  he  said,  would  prob- 
ably force  the  chains  to  return  to  the  fold. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  their  rein- 
statement, despite  the  drive  to  sign  up  in- 
dependents who  are  usually  given  exclusive 
territory. 

All  in  all,  the  case  against  stamps  is  pretty 
well  sunomed  up  in  a  1915  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt,  which  reads: 

"The  system  (trading  stamps)  has  features 
differing  frcon  ordinary  transactions  of  trade 
which  have  their  Impulse,  as  we  have  said. 
In  immediate  and  definite  desires,  having 
definite  and  measxirable  results.  There  may 
be  in  ordinary  transactions  at  times,  reckless 
buying,  but  it  is  not  provoked  or  systema- 
tized by  the  seller.  It  is  the  incidents  which 
give  character  to  the  business,  affecting  It 
with  evil,  provoking  therefore  against  it,  the 
power  of  the  State.  The  complainants 
(stamp  companies)  have  given  reasoning  to 
the  mere  mechanism  of  the  schemes  alone, 
and  not  enough  force  to  their  Insidious  po- 
Jintlallties." 


WASHTNOTOir      Ra>OBT      FSOIC       CONGRESSMAN 

jTif  Mabtxm,  SvnarrH  Distuct,  Ala. 

WAMM.  BILI.  HVBTS  *t-*»*wa  y abKEBS 

Tbe  liberal  Democrats  tn  control  of  Con- 
grees,  Jumping  at  the  crack  of  the  whip  by 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, OrvlUe  Freeman,  stru<^  another 
blow  at  the  farmers  of  Alabama  and  the 
southeast  by  passing  the  confusion  known 
as  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  The  vote  was  231 
to  172.  I  voted  against  the  bill  on  final  pass- 
age because  it  will  hurt  the  farmers  and  the 
economy  of  Alabama. 

During  the  4  days  of  debate  on  the  bill 
we  were  able  to  make  some  very  slight 
imporvements  tn  it.  I  fought  for  and  voted 
for  amendments  to  the  cotton  provision  ot 
the  bill  to  permit  released  cotton  acreages 
to  be  reapportioned  across  the  county  lines. 
We  were  also  able  to  save  the  one-price  cot- 
ton system  which  Is  essential  to  saving  the 
Jobs  of  Alabama  workers  in  the  cotton  mills. 

OVERALL  BILL  niSCRIMINATOBT 

In  spite  of  these  improvements  the  over- 
all farm  bUl  penalizes  Alabama  and  sets  the 
stage  for  moving  cotton  farming  to  the  west. 
This  Is  the  real  purpose  behind  the  farm 
bin.  In  a  news  story  in  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  of  August  16  it  was  pointed  out 
the  small  farms  in  Alabama  are  disappearing. 
This  bill  will  hasten  tl  "'ay  when  the  small 
cotton  farmer  in  our  area  is  through. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  in  an  August 
16  editorial,  pointed  out  that  this  bill  Is 
going  to  cost  Alabama  cotton  growers  $75 
million.  The  editorial  was  based  on  figures 
released  by  Alabama  Agriculture  Concmiis- 
sioner  Todd  who  calculates  the  Democrat 
farm  bill  will  cut  Alabama's  cotton  allot- 
ment from  966,000  to  435.000  acres.  A 
Democrat  Congress  and  a  Democrat  President 
will  be  the  authors  and  finishers  of  Ala- 
bama cotton  agricultvire.  This  is  something 
to  remember  when  you  are  asked  to  support 
the  antlpoverty,  big  welfare  programs  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society.  Alabama 
cotton  farmers  well  may  ask,  "great  for 
whom?" 

SXJPPOaT     TOUR     POLICE     DETAHTMENT 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  newsletter  to  the  people  of 
the  seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  Au- 
gust 23, 1965: 


In  a  memorandum  circulated  In  Cuba  be- 
fore the  Communist  revolution  the  first  p>oint 
i  the  formula  for  revolution  was  to  "dis- 
credit the  police  in  every  way  by  causing  in- 
cidents which  will  lead  to  arrest  and  then 
by  charging  police  brutality."  The  program 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States  by 
Martin  Luther  King  and  others  is  following 
this  formula  to  the  letter  whether  King  and 
those  who  constantly  criticize  the  police 
know  It  or  not.  The  shameful  riots  in  Ix)s 
Anegles  in  which  screaming  mobs  burned 
and  robbed  and  murdered  had  not  even 
ended  before  Martin  King  was  charging  po- 
lice brutality  and  demanding  the  firing  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  finest  police  chiefs. 

In  a  statement  to  Congress  last  week  I 
called  for  a  return  to  law  and  order  and  sup- 
port of  the  police  and  other  law  enforcement 
officers  whom  we  ask  to  risk  their  lives  to 
protect  VLB.  Lyndon  Johnson  should  make 
an  unequivocal  statement  that  law  and  order 
will  be  maintained  and  then  stand  by  his 
statement  instead  of  making  excuses  for  the 
criminals.  The  time  Is  long  pcist  due  when 
the  President  should  make  such  a  statement. 
He  should  make  it  clear  that  the  poUce  de- 
partments of  this  Nation  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  appease  criminals.  If,  for  political 
expediency,  the  President  will  not  stand 
firmly  behind  our  law  enforcement  officials. 
It's  time  the  good  people  of  this  country  did 
and  that  we  let  the  rapists,  robbers,  murder- 
ers, and  those  who  vargt  them  on  that  we  sup- 
pcxt  the  police  In  their  defense  of  law  and 
order  and  the  lives  and  property  ot  decent 
citizens. 


Typical  of  Bome  statements  by  public  of- 
ficials excusing  the  crime  wave  in  Los  Angeles 
Is  one  by  CoogreBsman  Clattom  Pownx,  of 
New  York,  In  the  Congresbional  Record. 
The  statement  goes  throvigh  the  same 
charges  that  the  criminais  were  not  to  blame, 
but  they  act  that  way  because  they  are  poor 
and  underprlvUeged.  The  startling  thing 
Is  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Congressman's 
statement:  "Negroes  In  the  Nortb  know  the 
truth  of  these  statements  and  are  embittered 
by  the  absence  of  official  action  directed  to- 
ward a  solution  of  these  problems.  Until  a 
-comprehensive  and  massive  attack  on  north- 
em  sub  rosa  racial  hatred  Is  undertaken,  xm- 
tll  all  of  us  force  ourselves  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  the  poverty  of  the  north- 
em  Negro  is  totally  different  from  the  pov- 
erty of  the  southern  Negro  and  In  some  re- 
spects even  worse,  Los  Angeles  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  rioting  and  law- 
lessness not  oDlj  this  stmmier  but  in  the 
many  sunmiers  to  come." 

There  is  a  gigantic  task  ahead  for  America 
and  one  to  which  I  subscribe.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  poverty  In  the  Watts 
district  of  Los  Angeles  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  better  Jobs  that  are  avaU- 
able  require  a  level  of  education  the  Negro 
poor  do  not  have  and  which  will  take  at 
least  another  generation  to  acquire.  We  do 
do  need  a  massive  national  education  pro- 
gram to  give  all  citizens  equal  opportunity 
to  get  good  Jobs.  But  we  won't  achieve  that 
goca  through  demonstrations,  riots,  and  the 
continued  threat  of  future  .violence,  or  by 
fostering  hatred  between  blacks  and  whites. 

tOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  ANNOUNCED  BT   KING 

In  the  8  months  I  have  served  in  Congress 
I  have  come  to  accept  the  fact  that  an- 
nouncements of  Federal  projects  and  grants 
in  my  district  are  always  given  to  the  Demo- 
crat Senators  first,  but  I  think  it's  going  a 
little  too  far  when  programs  In  my  own 
congressional  district  are  announced  by 
Martin  Luther  King.  In  a  story  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  12,  reporting 
on  the  convention  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  in  Blmxlngham,  Ala., 
it  was  stated:  "Dr.  King  also  reported  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  this 
week  approved  a  $60,000  grant  for  an  SCLC 
program  which  provides  ^>ecial  simimer 
tutoring  for  Negro  high  school  students  and 
gradiiates  to  help  them  pass  ccdlege  entrance 
exams.  SCLC  also  was  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining a  poverty  program  for  Gadsden,  Ala. 
'Six  other  poverty  programs  are  at  various 
states  of  development  and  others  are  antici- 
pated,' Dr.  King  said."  (quote  from  America^i 
Enterprise  Institute). 

I  guess  we  should  ask  Sargent  Shrlver, 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  and  the  Presi- 
dent, "when  was  King  elected  to  public  office 
and  by  whom?" 


FOR   ALABAMA  SENATOR'S  INFORMATION 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  and  sev- 
eral of  his  editorial  supporters  in  the  State 
continue  to  try  to  prove  me  wrong  in  stat- 
ing that  indlvldvial  neighborhoods  may  be 
integrated  under  Federal  housing  laws.  For 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Senator  and  those 
who  take  him  at  his  word,  I  point  to  an  Item 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  19, 
1965: 

"Private  Homes  for  Public  Housing 
"The  National  Capltcd  Housing  Authority 
will  ask  the  Commissioners  few  approval  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for 
money  to  rent  or  buy  500  homes  on  the  pri- 
vate market  in  the  next  2  years  for  public 
bousing  vinlts." 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Martin, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Mood  of  Hungary  Today 
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IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

f  riday,  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  EERWINSKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist A.aron  Einfrank.  whose  articles 
appear  in  a  cross  section  of  papers 
across  t  le  country,  recently  reported  his 
observai  ions  in  Hungary  which  I  insert 
lECORD  at  this  point.  In  view 
J  act  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
dramatizing  its  decision  to  re- 
Cdmmunlst  aggression  In  Vietnam 
Cul^a  by  helping  Red  dictatorships 
agreements,  Mr.  Einfrank's 
on  Hungary  are  especially 
ate. 
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(By   Aaron    Einfrank) 
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Mooo  or  HuNGAKT  Today 


8  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If  the 

troops  In  the  Hungarian  coun- 

to  be  withdrawn,  there  would  be 

to  1956.     This  Is  all  the  more  ex- 

because  the  Communist  govern - 

not  the  same  vicious,  totalitarian 

existed  before  the  revolution. 

1  «s  evolved  here  In  the  last  9  years 

truce  between  an  unpopular  re- 

by   Soviet  military   might, 

majority  of  Hungarians  who  have 

for  being  port  of  the  Red 
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gtjvenunent  doesnt  press  the  people 

and  In  return  the  people  don't 

much  trouWe.     Both  the  govern- 

the  average  Hiingarlan  man  in  the 

that  any  wrong  move  on  the 

government  or  the  people  could 

Soviet  tanks  rampaging  back   to 
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at  tills  static  situation,  I  found, 

I^ungary  is  a  country  going  to  seed 

No  one  ceres  and  no  one  tries. 

hope  of  most  Hungarians  is  to 

out  0(f  the  country  (they  are 

to  have  tourist  visas) . 

reason  why  Hungarian  tourists 

Hungary  Is  tliat   they  love  their 

and  In  fact  have  nowhere  else  to 

they  wan/t  to  endiire  the  uncer- 

the  political  refugee. 

that   the   secret    police    are    no 

people.    In  fact,  the  main 

Hiingarian  Oooununlst  Party  Is 

the  boat.    The  primary  Impres- 

geits  in   Himgary   is   that   of   the 

iiat^ks   holding   on   to   power    in    the 

the  worst  sort  of  InefBclency  and 

administration . 

to  the  government's  economic  dlffl- 

the  trade  unions.     After  the  1956 

in  which  many  workers  took  up 

the  Reds,  the  government  did 

to  butter  up  the  unions,  even  to 

of  permitting  extraordinary  exam- 

fefatherbeddlng  and  InefBclency.     The 

I  ttempt  by  the  government  to  Im- 

economlc  picture  In   Hungary  is 

on  this  prounlon  policy   which 
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does  not  exist  in  Communist  states  such  as 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania. 

The  biggest  threat  to  Communist  rule  here 
Is  that  the  average  Hungarian  can  look  across 
the  border  to  neutral  Austria  and  elsewere 
in  the  West  and  compare  the  prosperity  in 
the  free  world  with  backwardness  in  this 
Communist  paradise.  This  is  bound  to 
rankle  the  majority  who  feel  themselves  part 
of  Western  culture  but  deprived  of  the  West- 
em  way  of  life  by  cruel  chance. 

What  are  the  chances  of  another  revolu- 
tion in  the  near  future?  Not  much,  I'd  say. 
The  Hungarians  who  fought  in  1966  know 
they  were  betrayed  by  the  West  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  United  States  which  refused 
to  back  up  all  the  big  talk  about  liberating 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Hungarians  don't  seem 
to  be  willing  to  start  another  bloodbath — at 
least  as  long  as  the  party  hacks  keep  their 
place. 

Hungary  had  a  revolution  in  184B  and  an- 
other one  in  1956.  Both  failed  but  both 
lighted  a  beacon  of  freedom  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  grim,  spiritless 
atmosphere  here,  it  would  be  wise  to  accept 
the  Judgment  of  a  Scandinavian  Ambassa- 
dor who  told  me: 

"The  Hungarians  have  lost  much,  but 
they  haven't  lost  their  honor." 


Da  Pont  Estate  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLOWDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  when  the  House  was  consider- 
ing the  question  of  a  rule  on  H.R.  7371. 
a  bill  to  remove  an  exemption  from  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  there  was 
conversation  in  the  debate  to  the  effect 
that  8  million  tax-exempt  dollars  were 
going  to  the  Em  Fonts  in  Florida.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  allegation  that  this  much 
money  was  going  to  anyone,  tax  exempt, 
should  properly  arouse  the  interest  of 
this  body.   It  aroused  mine. 

Upon  careful  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords presented  in  the  hearings  to  the 
committee,  I  found  only  one  person  re- 
ceiving more  than  $30,000  a  year  from 
the  estate:  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont, 
widow  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont.  Under  the 
terms  of  her  late  husband's  will  she  re- 
ceives a  primary  annuity  of  $200,000  a 
year,  and  from  a  residual  annuity  of 
currently  approximately  $8  million  a 
year,  she  receives  88  percent.  From  the 
total  residual  annuity  12  percent  is  irre- 
vocably assigned  to  the  Nemours  Founda- 
tion, a  charitable  nonprofit  foundation 
donating  funds  primarily  to  assistance 
and  research  in  the  prevention  of  crip- 
pling in  children,  these  funds  now  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  one  million 
dollars  annually.  Except  for  this  12  per- 
cent paid  to  charity  the  remainder  of 
the  income  from  the  estate  is  taxed  at 
regular  personal  income  tax  rates. 

Copies  of  canceled  checks  payable  to 
the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
which  I  have  in  my  possession  show  that 
Mrs.  du  Pont  pays  almost  $5  million  a 
year  in  Federal  personal  income  taxes, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  said  about  the 


taxability  of  the  amounts  she  receives. 
None  of  the  money  she  or  any  other  per- 
son receives  from  the  estate  gets  any  spe- 
cial tax  treatment.  She  is,  incidentally, 
one  of  the  most  philanthropic  of  ali 
Americans  and  gives  generously  to  a  wide 
field  of  charities,  after  she  pajrs  her  taxes. 

I  have  also  learned  the  Du  Pont  estate 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  great  tax  revenue 
sources.  In  the  past  15  years  alone  the 
estate  has  paid  out  more  than  $120  mil- 
lion in  Federal  income  taxes,  and  more 
than  $37  n^lion  in  taxes  to  State,  county, 
and  city  gov^emments  located  in  some  19 
States. 

When  you  stop  and  think  about  the 
gigantic  sum  of  money  this  Du  Pont  es- 
tate has  paid  to  our  State  and  Ni^ional 
Governments  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
can  say  there  is  not  anything  percolating 
down  to  the  general  population.  Fur- 
thermore, the  ultimate  beneficiaries, 
after  death  of  individuals  who  pay  in- 
come taxes,  will  be  charitable,  primarily 
in  the  field  of  combating  crippling  among 
children. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
the  pending  legislation,  H.R.  7371,  would, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  have  no  bearing  or 
effect  upon  these  tax  matters  because  it 
has  no  relation  to  taxes  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 


United  States  Pays  the  Piper,  United 
Nations  Calls  the  Tune 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALZFoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17, 1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recori),  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Cliff  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Herald  American  news- 
papers of  southern  California. 

Mr.  Smith  continues  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  futility  of  de- 
pending upon  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  free  world. 

The  fact  is  that  since  the  close  of 
World  War  II  in  1946,  the  United  States 
has  lost  its  outstanding  position  held  at 
that  time.  This  Includes  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  strength. 

The  editorial  follows: 

UNrrED  States  Pats  the  Piper,  United 
Nations  Calls  the  Tune 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Communist  boys  are 
taking  over  completely  in  the  United  Nations. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  United  States  Is 
paying  the  bulk  of  the  bUls. 

The  latest  gimmick  now  Is  that  our  new 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, will  try  and  fix  It  up  with  the  United 
Nations  so  that  our  dear  friends,  the  Rus- 
sians, will  be  able  to  vote  without  paying 
their  dues.  It  would  be  real  interesting  to 
find  out  just  why  It  Is  so  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  that  the  Rus- 
sians be  forgiven  the  dues  which  they  owe. 

The  United  States  has  always  paid  the 
largest  share  and  as  time  goes  on  It  pays  an 
Increasingly  large  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations.    It  certainly  seems  to 
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tbls  writer  to  tte  like  a  person  paying  the 
hangman  to  hang  him. 

According  to  the  information  given  out  by 
niany  reliable  sources,  we  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing fairly  good  i^ogrees  in  South  Vietnam, 
jnd  our  campaign  of  taking  North  Vietnam 
apart  is  progressing  very  well.  The  news  re- 
leases, however,  from  Washington  are  not  as 
reassuring.  This  writer  wonders  whether  or 
not  President  Johnson  Is  losing  the  Intestinal 
fortitude  which  he  had  and  is  succumbing 
to  the  combined  pressure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  pacifists. 

The  United  Nations  ruined  our  chances  of 
winning  In  Korea.  The  United  Nations  did 
not  get  the  credit  for  being  defeated  In 
Korea.  We,  the  United  States,  got  the  credit. 
We  furnished  most  of  the  men,  we  furnished 
all  of  the  money,  and  we  let  the  United  Na- 
tions put  the  blight  on  the  whole  project. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  was  well  planned  under 
President  Elsenhower,  and  everything  was 
understood.  The  troops  were  to  get  adequate 
air  cover  and  air  projection,  without  wbicb 
no  army  could  be  successful  nowadays. 
When  the  actual  invasion  started,  at  the 
last  minute  air  cover  was  canceled,  fore- 
dooming this  little  army  to  extinction  or 
surrender. 


Popolation 


had  to  decide  wliether  the  real  needs  of  these 
women  outweighed  the  poaslbllity  that  by 
giving  than  blrth-oointrol  materials  the  OEO 
might  actually  be  encouraging  illicit  sex.  It 
decided  the  latter  was  the  case. 


Statement  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Before  the  Joint  Legitlative  Committee 
on  Mental  Retardation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  tlie  September  18,  1965, 
New  Republic  magazine  serves  to  lllus. 
trate  one  of  the  ways  the  question  of 
family  planning  is  being  defined  and 
treated. 

In  view  of  the  recent  report  of  Mr. 
D.  P,  Moynihan — on  which  the  President 
based  part  of  his  recent  address  at  How- 
ard University— I  find  this  kind  of  think- 
ing by  OEO  without  genuine  relation  to 
the  human  problem  of  unwanted,  un- 
cared-for children. 

I  welcome  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

The  article  follows: 

Sate  Buheauckatic  Decision 

One  way  to  help  poverty-starlcken  families 
make  a  better  go  of  It  would  be  for  the 
poverty  program  to  teU  the  women  about 
birth  control  and  provide  them  with  devices 
If  wanted.  And  the  antipoverty  war  has 
spent  about  $300,000  for  birth-control  pro- 
grams in  half  a  dozen  places.  But  there  is 
a  hitch  to  these  efforts.  The  poverty  pro- 
gram, on  its  own,  set  rules  forbidding  the  use 
of  its  funds  for  dlseemination  of  birth-con- 
trol devices  or  drugs  to  unmarried  women  or 
married  women  not  living  with  their  hus- 
bands. Mr.  Pat  Moynihan,  the  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  pointed  out  in  his 
study  on  the  Negro  family  that  about  one- 
quarter  of  such  families  are  headed  by  wwnen 
who  don't  live  with  their  husbands.  These 
women,  living  in  crowded  two-room  slum 
flats,  surrounded  by  children  they  can't  care 
for  properly,  are  the  source  of  the  surging 
Negro  birth  rate.  Surely  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  should  make  available 
the  same  family  planning  opportvuilties  to 
poor  single  women,  whether  white  or  Negro, 
as  well  aa  married  women. 

In  explaining  the  origin  of  this  policy,  an 
official  at  the  poverty  program  said  the  agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of 
New  York,  before  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  in 
New  York  City  on  September  9,  1965: 
Statement  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
Before  the  Joint  Legislative  Committke 
ON  Mental  Retardation,  September  9,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  come 
before  the  Joint  Legislative  Ownmittee  on 
Mental  Retardation.  This  committee  has 
done  as  much  or  more  tar  mentaUy  retarded 
New  Yorkers  as  any  other  agency  of  govern- 
ment. And  I  would  like  to  pay  special  re- 
spects to  Senator  Kraf,  \uider  whose  able 
chairmanship  the  committee  steered  so 
much  legislation  to  passage  in  the  legisla- 
ture this  year;  and  to  Senator  Conklln,  who 
has  led  the  way  for  many  years — and  still 
does. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  come  here;  but  I  am 
not  happy  at  much  of  what  I  have  come  to 
say.  I  have  within  the  past  week  visited 
two  of  the  largest  State  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  mentally  retarded.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  what  I  saw  there. 
There  are  young  children  slipping  Into 
blankness  and  lifelong  dependence. 

There  are  crippled  children  without  ade- 
quate medical  attention  or  rehabilitative 
therapy. 

There  are  retarded  chUdren  living  in  the 
midst  of  severely  disturbed  adults. 

There  are  children  and  young  adults  with- 
out education  and  training  programs  ade- 
quate to  prepare  them  for  life  In  the  com- 
munity. 

And  there  are  many — ^far  too  many — living 
in  filth  and  dirt,  their  clothing  in  rags,  in 
rooms  less  comfortable  and  cheerful  than 
the  cages  In  which  we  put  animals  In  a  zoo — 
without  adequate  supervision  or  a  bit  of 
affection — condemned  to  a  life  without  hope. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1965,  such  conditions  are  Intolerable.    I  will 
this  morning  go  further  Into  the  conditions 
at  these  institutions,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  existence.    But  at  the  outset,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  all  of  us  bear  full  respon- 
sibility for  these  people  and  the  lives  they 
lead.    Like  children,  and  like  the  sick  and 
the  crippled,  the  retarded  Heed  our  help. 
And  they  have  a  right  to  oiu-  help. 
For  they  have  the  same  rights  as  others — 
to  the  fullest  possible  development  of  their 
capacity  to  learn  and  work  and   live — and 
to  their  simple  dignity  as  human  beings. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  tliese  days,  about 
civil  rights,  and  civil  Ubertles,  and  eqxiality 
of  opportvmlty,  and  Justice.  But  there  are 
no  clvU  rights  for  young  retarded  adults — 
when  they  are  denied  the  protection  of  the 
State  education  law  which  commands  tliat 
all  other  children  must  receive  an  education. 


There  are  no  dvU  liberties  for  those  put 
in  the  cells  of  WlUowbrook,  Uvlng  amidst 
brutality,  and  human  excrement,  and  In- 
testinal disease. 

TTiere  Is  no  equality  of  opportunity  for 
the  retarded  when  they  are  not  trained  for 
Jobs  which  they  can  do. 

Without  ClvU  rights,  or  liberties,  or  ow)or- 
tunlty,  there  Is  no  Justice. 

Nobody  who  has  ever  raised  a  child  would 
want  him  to  live  for  a  moment  as  thotisands 
of  the  mentally  retarded  now  Uve  In  New 
York. 

I  ask  you  all  to  think  of  the  Inmates  of 
these  institutions  as  the  children  they  are, 
whatever  the  age  of  their  bodies — children 
who  have  done  no  virrong,  cliildren  who 
through  no  action  or  fault  of  their  own  have 
been  placed  In  circumstances  for  which  all  of 
us  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  responsible. 
First  look  at  the  way  they  sleep.  Wards 
built  for  40  patients  liave  80  or  more;  some 
I  saw,  with  a  certified  capacity  of  80  when 
they  were  built  In  the  l&th  century,  now 
hold  nearly  twice  that  number.  Beds  llter- 
aUy  cover  the  entire  fioor,  with  3  Inches 
between  them;  one  aisle  goes  up  the  center- 
but  there  are  two  rows  of  beds  on  each  side 
of  it.  Patients  In  Willowbrook  must  walk 
on  other  patients'  beds  to  get  to  their  own. 
There  is,  of  cotirse,  no  room  In  such  a  ward 
for  personal  possessions — for  any  shred  of 
IndlviduaUty — ^for  a  toy,  or  some  clothing,  or 
a  book.  Think  of  how  our  own  children  of 
5  of  6  or  9  treas\ire  their  possessions — and 
think  of  them  without  any  such  possessions, 
or  of  any  they  do  possess  locked  always  in  a 
closet. 

And  what  do  they  do  d\iring  the  day? 
Many  Just  rock  back  and  forth.  They  grunt 
and  gibber  and  soU  themselves.  They  take 
off  their  clothes.  They  struggle  and  quarrel, 
though  great  doses  of  tranquilizers  usually 
keep  them  quiet  and'  passive.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  they  sit  too  often  In  dimness  and 
gloom,  and  Idlenes  and  stenqh,  staring  at 
the  wall  or  an  attendant,  or  an  occasional 
strange  visitor. 

They  sit  in  dayrooms  and  the  dayrooms 
I  saw  at  Willowbrook  are  without  a  book  or  a 
toy  or  a  game,  without  anything  to  stimulate 
or  distract  the  minds  of  these  children,  save. 
In  some  places,  a  blaring  television  set. 
There  are  pla3rrooms,  1  for  every  4  wards, 
wlilch  ^n  be  used  by  one  ward  at  a  time; 
and  they  are  locked  up  after  3  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Even  for  the  children — at  Willowbrook  or 
Rome — I  saw  no  toys,  morning  or  evening; 
just  children,  rolling  or  sitting  or  capering 
on  the  floor.  , 

The  absence  of  toys — the  lack  of  organized 
play — is  not  a  light  matter.     Children  learn 
by  play.     It  is  play  with  toys  that  teaches 
them  control  of  objects,  so  that  they   can 
grow  up  to  work  with  them.    It  is  organized 
play  with  other  children  that  teaches  them 
to  acconunodate  and  protect  thMnselves  in  a 
world  with  other  people,  so  thai  they  may 
one  day  return  to  the  community.    Without 
proper   play   from   the   moment    they    open 
their  eyes,  children  cannot  develop  to  theu- 
full  capacity.    Without  it,  these  children  are 
doomed  to  a  life  of  dep>endence — the  hope- 
less and  hapless  advilt  Inmates  of  the  future. 
The  complete  lack  of  physical  play  is  most 
acute,  perhaps,  for  those  children  who  are 
severely   physically   handicapped.     Many   of 
these  chUdren  remain  all  day  in  their  beds, 
or  In  little  carts — without  exercise,  without 
appetite,  without  strength,  wasting  away  to 
permanent    physical    disability    and    near- 
death.     At  WlUowbrook,  In  a  wing  housing 
200  children,  of  whom  at  least  a  third  seemed 
to  be  physlcaUy  handicapped,  there  is  only  a 
tiny  room  perhaps  12  feet  long  and  6  feet 
across — devoted    to   physical    therapy.      Its 
only  equipment  Is  a  smaU  wooden  walkway 
and    three    boxes    in    wlilcb    children    may 
stand;  and  because  of  a  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, only  seven  children  may  be  treated  in 
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<  )n  the  staff  at  Wlllowbrook.  with  1,000 

under  the  age  of  7,  there  Is  not  a 

certified  pediatrician. 

ibsence  of  a  pediatrician  is  but  one 

e   of   the   shocking    understaffing   at 

I  istltutlons.    The  director  of  Wlllow- 

i^eeds  52  recreation  workers;  he  has  7. 

functioning  patients  there  see  the 

I  lUtslde  their  da3rrooms  only  when  a 

Intern   takes   them  out.     But   the 

Interns  will  retvim  to  school  in  a 

^  rhere  will  the  director  then  And  the 

take  these  patients  outside? 

State   Institutions   are   supposed   to 

and  protection  to  the  retarded, 

B  they  are  not  much  safer  than 

There  are  too  few  attendants, 

too  busy  to  watch  carefully  enough. 

too  often  absent.    In  the  last  year 

,  five  patients  have  died  un- 

deaths. 

of   these   deaths   dramatically   Ulus- 

dangers  of  overcrowding  and  In- 

stafflng.     One  patient  was  burned 

by  another  retarded  patient:  he 

i  wheelchair  as  the  result  of  earlier 

ijiu-ns.    Another  boy,  a  low-functlon- 

rdate,  was  killed  by  an  older,  more 

boy — who  was  put  In  with  the  slower 

pimlshment. 

practice — universally  condemned   by 
-persists.     There  Is  a  12-year- 
robust  and  not  deeply  retarded,  in 
functioning  adult  wards  in  Willow- 
We  were  told  that  he  Is  there  because 
iinrvdy,  and  hit  attendants.     But  he 
I  in  the  adult  ward  for  5  years — since 
7  years  old.     So  he  probably  func- 
weli  than  he  would  if  he  had  been 
proper  group;  and  if  he  is  in  fact 
he  will  shortly  be  dangerous  to  the 
i\  nctionlng     disturbed     adults     with 
'  e  now  is  kept.     Here  Is  another  life 
be  wasted  Irretrievably — for  punches 
5  years  before.    Why  is  he  in  this 
Because  there  is  no  adequate  pro- 
housing  or  attending  him  and  the 
ly  patients. 

shortcomings — from  toys  to  out- 

tion  to  staff  to  crowded  beds — 

far  harder  than  It  should  be  to  train 

a  Ixilt  patients  for  a  role  in  the  com- 

Theae  shortcomings  are  reinforced 

of  adequate  Job  training  &nd  edu- 

And  the  result  is  that  far  too  few 

these  places,  to  go  either  to  half- 

B  or  to  their  families. 

e:  :ample,  in  one  ward  of  ambulatory 

t    Wlllowbrook — these   are   retarded 

with  IQs  over  50,  able  to  dress  and 

wash  themselves — only  20  out  of  312 

>rk  as  much  as  1  day  a  week  outside 

tutlon;  only  9  out  of  312  work  fvill- 

ut  this  Is  the  same  group  that,  in 

p  'ograms  in  other  places,   has   been 

1  ble  to  work — in  the  Justice  Depart- 

:d  the  Treasury  Department;   in  28 

F4deral  agencies;  in  thousands  of  prl- 

s.  and  in  ova  ofllce  at  the  Ken- 

Pc  undatlon.    For  only  9  of  these  312 

lutside  the  institution  Is  inadequate. 

I,  custodial  conditions  are  far  bet- 

at  Wlllowbrook.    The  beds  are  not 

crowded;  the  dayrooms  are  brighter, 

\  of  the  adults  have  things  with 

occupy  themselves;  in  many  rooms 

colorfxu   chairs   In   place   of   the 

It  heavy  benches  of  Wlllowbrook, 

llome's  over  4,000  patients,  nearly  one- 

"  t  1,300 — have  IQs  over  50.     Yet 

patients,  only  35  to  40  are  dls- 

each  year. 

Is  this?  One  reason  may  be  that 
no  school  work  for  those  over  the 
tl.  Vocational  training  Is  all  very 
these  adults;  It  Is  needed.  But  vo- 
trainlng.  without  the  ablUty  to  read 
te  and  count  does  not  equip  a  re- 
roung  adtat  for  life  In  the  corn- 
Hie  State  education  law  guaran- 
Ul  Vtm  Tork  children  between  the 
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ages  of  5  and  21  the  fuUest  education  which 
they  are  capable  of  abaorblng.  That  guar- 
antee is  denied  to  the  retarded — who  need  it 
most  of  all.  Whether  it  is  practicable  to 
write  such  a  guarantee  into  the  statute 
books  for  the  retarded  of  this  age,  I  do  not 
know;  I  do  know  that  we  shortchange  the 
retarded,  and  deprive  ourselves,  when  we 
deny  them  their  full  development. 

These  are  some  of  the  consequences  of 
some  of  the  shortcomings  which  we  have 
allowed  to  exist  In  our  Institutions  for  the 
retarded.  They  are  not  necessary;  thus, 
they  are  all  the  more  cruel.  I  would -like 
now  to  mention  some  of  the  things  that 
could  be  done  to  improve  these  institutions 
and  the  lives  of  the  children  of  all  ages  who 
live  In  them.  And  It  Is  all  too  clear  that  to 
describe  what  can  be  done  Is  to  expose  still 
more  of  the  things  that  we  have  failed  to 
do — more  of  the  ways  In  which  we  have 
failed  thoee  who  have  been  put  In  our  care. 

At  the  outset  and  above  all  else,  it  Is 
necessary  that  we  stop  thinking  of  these  in- 
stitutions as  an  end  in  themselves  or  for  the 
people  who  go  there.  To  be  svu-e,  many  of 
the  patients  are  of  the  most  severely  re- 
tarded class.  But  even  at  Wlllowbrook,  over 
1,000  have  an  IQ  over  50.  And  even  many 
of  those  with  IQ's  under  50,  in  the  30  to  40 
range,  can  be  educated  and  trained  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree.  Taking  Just  the  over-50 
patients  at  these  two  institutions,  there  Is  a 
pool  of  2,500  people  of  whom  many  hundreds 
could  be  returned  to  the  community  on  a 
fully  or  partially  self-supporting  basis.  But 
they  will  return  only  if  we  are  determined 
that  they  will  do  so — only  if  we  set  that  as 
our  goal  and  devise  and  put  into  operation 
the  programs  that  are  necessary  to  reach  it. 

I  have  not  observed  the  programs  at  either 
of  these  schools.  In  visits  of  a  morning 
and  an  afternoon  at  Wlllowbrook,  and  in 
a  morning  at  Rome,  by  myself  and  my  staff, 
we  observed  no  ongoing  programs  with  any 
piuTKJse  or  direction.  The  classrooms  at 
Rome  were  empty,  as  were  the  shopw.  The 
playrooms  at  Wlllowbrook  were  also  empty. 
There  is  a  merry-go-round  there — and  on 
a  balmy  stunmer  afternoon  and  evening,  it 
sat  idle  and  locked.  There  are  swings  and 
slides;  many  are  rusting,  but  some  are  not — 
none  were  Ijcing  used.  Clearly,  there  is  not 
sufflcient  staff  to  run  programs  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  idle  people  we  saw.  But  1  think 
that  If  we  were  committed  to  a  specific  and 
definite  goal,  we  would  see  more  program 
and  less  simple  custody  on  our  visits. 

The  programs  of  which  I  speak  are  of 
many  kinds — Job  training,  education,  gen- 
eral self-reliance  and  better  care.  The  di- 
rector of  Wlllowbrook  has  recognized  this; 
he  has  requested  a  total  of  69  school  teach- 
ers; he  presently  has  33.  He  has  requested 
97  occupational  therapists;  he  has  11.  He 
has  requested  52  recreational  workers;  he 
has  7.  Clearly,  such  additional  staff  could 
do  much  to  turn  simple  custody  into  active 
program.  But  apparently  the  budget  divi- 
sion, while  willing  to  provide  additional  cus- 
todial personnel,  have  not  been  willing  to 
provide  the  necessary  program  help. 

At  the  same  time,  the  institutions  them- 
selves, and  the  division  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, have  not  Ijcgim  to  use  the  full  range 
of  resources  which  are  available  for  the  aug- 
menting and  upgrading  of  their  staff.  I 
suggest  that  the  following  steps — for  all  of 
which  Federal  support  Is  now,  or  soon  will 
be,  available — ^be  undertaken  Inunedlately. 

First,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  augment 
staff  by  use  of  students.  It  Is  not  necessary, 
for  example,  to  hire  dozens  of  new  profes- 
sional recreational  workers.  Under  the 
supervision  of  a  few  well-trained,  dedicated 
professionals,  students  and  other  part-time 
or  vcriunteer  workers  can  meet  the  full  range 
of  needed  help.  Indeed,  recreation  work  at 
both  institutions  during  the  summer  Is  per- 
formed by  students.  But  there  Is  no  at- 
tempt to  use  them  during  the  remainder 


of  the  year.    The  same  Is  true  for  education, 
particularly  of  the  very  yoxing. 

The  lack  of  such  programs  is  due  to  no 
lack  of  n^oney;  there  is  a  wide  variety  oi 
Federal  assistance  available  for  them.  Tot 
example,  the  hospital  improvement  program 
will  give  up  to  $100,000  a  year  for  program* 
designed  to  foster  an  Improved  quality  ol 
care  in  State  institutions  for  the  retarded 
At  the  Mansfield  State  School  in  Storrsi 
Conn.,  a  graut  of  $50,000  a  year  pays  for  73 
students  who  conduct  an  imaginative  and  ef- 
fective recreation  program.  Twenty-six  other 
States  have  had  programs  under  the  hospital 
improvement  program  for  a  year.  Wlllowbrook 
has  an  application  in;  a  grant  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  for  Rome, 
but  the  State  has  yet  to  release  the  funds  to 
the  Institution. 

Another  major  Federal  program  which 
could  pay  for  the  services  of  students 
throughout  the  school  year  is  the  work-study 
program  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Under  It,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  over  the  next  several  years  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  student! 
for  work  in  public  benefit  activities;  tens  ot 
thousands  of  students  in  New  York  State 
alone  will  wbrk  for  part  of  their  college  ex- 
penses. Work-study  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  year;  there  are  no  present  plans  by 
Wlllowbrook  or  Rome  to  receive  student  help 
under  it  from  the  nearby  colleges  of  Wagner 
and  Utlca. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  major  effort  to 
use  the  services  of  persons  from  the  commu- 
nity other  than  students — especially  in  pro- 
grams for  retarded  children.  In  many  com- 
munities, there  have  been  programs  by  which 
,(,  foster  parents  or  grandparents — people  with 
spare  time  and  energy — come  into  the  in- 
stitutions from  time  to  time  to  work  with  In- 
dividual children,  and  send  them  cards  and 
small  gifts.  These  highly  successful  programa 
could  be  funded  in  substantial  part  through 
the  hospital  improvement  program.  More- 
over, a  new  $41  million  program  of  aid  to  the 
elderly  has  as  a  major  Ingredient  the  Tery 
foster-grandparent  program  Just  described. 
Four  thousand  persons  over  65  will  be  hired 
to  care  for  children  In  State  Institutions;  but 
if  any  of  these  4,000  are  to  work  in  New  York, 
we  will  have  to  change  our  attitude  toward 
Federal  aid. 

Third,  we  need  to  better  utilize  the  efforts 
of  unpaid  volunteers — especially  through 
proper  training  and  orientation,  and  In  the 
organization  of  structured  programs  in  which 
they  can  participate.  Funds  for  such  train- 
ing and  program  planning  are  available  from 
the  hospital  improvement  program. 

Fourth,  education  in  the  Institutions 
should  be  extended  to  the  preschool  ages. 
The  Head  Start  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  open  to  retarded 
children,  as  it  is  to  other  disadvantaged 
children.  It  should  be  brought  into  the 
State  schools. 

Fifth,  inservlce  training  of  attendants  and 
other  personnel  should  be  intensified;  most 
receive  no  organized  refresher  training  after 
their  initial  4-week  orientation  course.  A 
social  inservlce  training  program  makeB 
funds  and  assistance  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. And  title  I  of  the  higher  education  bill 
now  being  passed  by  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide additional  refresher  training  for  such 
personnel. 

Sixth,  new  educational  programs  should 
be  planned  to  vise  funds  soon  to  be  available 
under  an  amendment  I  Introduced,  In  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Under  this  amendment,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  assist  special  pro- 
grams for  the  education  of  retarded  children 
in  State  schools. 

Seventh,  we  should  make  use  of  the  on- 
the-job  training  program  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  by  which  employers  are  paid  to  hire 
and  train  persons  previously  not  qualified  to 
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work  for  them.  The  Mansfield  School,  to 
yge  It  again  as  an  example.  Is  presently  train- 
ing 350  workers  in  the  community  imder  a 
pint  of  some  $350,000. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  money 
which  is  available  through  these  programs 
u  the  new  thinking,  the  new  spirit,  the  wind 
of  change  which  they  can  bring.  And  that 
rolrlt  should  extend  to  action  by  the  State 
without  Federal  assistance. 

First,  all  State  schools  for  the  retarded 
ihould  be  affiliated  with  elemente  of  the 
State  university  system  or  other  colleges- 
just  as  all  new  hospitals  must  be  affiliated 
with  medical  schools.  Affiliation  with  col- 
leges would  help  make  -available  the  services 
of  students  who  might  receive  course  credit 
for  work  with  the  retarded.  It  wotild  also 
make  available  the  services  of  university  per- 
goQuel — both  to  patients  and  to  the  Bt&B. 
And  the  association  would  certainly  tend  to 
attract  higher  grade  professional  personnel, 
who  might  receive  Joint  appointments  by 
both  the  Institutions. 

Second,  sufflcient  money  will  have  to  be 
spent— to  relieve  overcrowding,  to  p\u-chase 
adequate  physical  therapy  and  recreational 
equipment,  to  hire  more  stable  staff  in 
high-cost  areas  such  a  New  York  City. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  urge  that  all 
members  of  the  legislature — ^and  all  members 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  State  govern- 
ment with  Jxulsdlctlon  over  these  matters — 
visit  these  Institutions  and  become  as  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  them  as  are  the 
members  of  this  committee.  Words  are  no 
BUbsUtute  for  a  day  spent  In  Wlllowbrook. 

Third,  I  would  urge  that  the  report  of  the 
special  investigating  committee  appointed 
by  Senator  Conklln,  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor last  year,  be  made  public.  Our  short- 
comings are  due  to  no  one  man  and  no  single 
•dmlnlstration.  And  the  responsibility  for 
remedy  Ukewlse  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

But  above  all,  I  think  we  need  a  new  com- 
mitment— a  commitment  to  what  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Hobbs  called  a  new  bill  of  rights  for 
children,  guaranteeing  even  to  the  retarded 
tile  fxillest  expression  of  their  Individual 
opacities  for  growth.  This  leglslatiire.  It 
iho\ild  be  noted,  made  great  strides  in  this 
dlrection-^especlally  by  assuring  the  retarded 
the  right  to  coinplete  medical  and  surgical 
treatment. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  today  Is  new. 
Hie  recognized  standards  for  these  Institu- 
tions are  here  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  American 
Association  on  Mental  Deficiency.  You  can 
open  it  to  almost  any  page  and  measure  an- 
other way  in  which  we  fall  to  meet  these 
standards. 

But  because  we  know  so  much,  because  we 
know  how  much  can  be  done  for  the  re- 
tard, there  can  now  be  no  excuse  for  In- 
action. What  we  can  do,  we  must  do,  to 
work  with  these  people  not  to  what  we  think 
is  the  limit  of  their  ability,  but  to  the  very 
limit  of  our  ability  to  help  them  fulfill  their 
potential.  There  are  those  In  this  room, 
most  notably  In  this  committee,  who  are 
meeting  their  responsibilities.  Another  I 
would  name  Is  Mr.  John  Mallon,  of  the  Dally 
News,  whose  articles  on  this  subject 
awakened  many  people  to  our  needs. 

But  more  must  bt  done;  the  time  is  now; 
the  burden  Is  ours.  In  the  year  1965,  that 
conditions  such  as  those  I  saw  should  exist 
in  this  great  State  is  a  reproach  to  us  all. 
When  the  Federal  Government  stands  ready 
to  help,  when  thousands  of  students  and 
other  volunteers  and  nonprofessions  are 
eager  to  help,  when  new  knowledge  has  given 
us  the  opportunity  to  give  hope  to  the  re- 
tarded, these  opportunities  must  be  seized. 
We  cannot  tolerate  a  new  snakepit  in  New 
York,  a  place  where  life  is  like  that  of  which 
Sophocles  asked, 

"What  Joy  Is  there  In  day  that  follows  day. 
Some  swift,  some  slow,  with  death  the 

only  gocU. 
We  can  do  better.    We  must  do  better." 


Crisis  m  tbc  Courts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17, 19€5 

Mr.  YOUNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle has  just  come  across  my  desk,  written 
by  Joseph  Mathewson  and  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  13  on 
the  "Crisis  in  the  Courts." 

Surely  it  is  ever  so  true  that  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  cannot 
exist  unless  our  judicial  system  is  beyond 
reproach. 

The  article  follows : 
Crisis  in  the  Courts — Decline  in  Respect 
FOR  Judicial  Process  Worries  Lawyers 

( By  Joseph  Mathewson ) 
Miami  Be-ich. — Americans  are  losing  con- 
fidence in  their  courts — and  for  good  reason. 
That,  at  least,  is  what  Judges  and  lawyers 
have  been  saying  here  this  week  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  same  time  they  have  been 
promoting  efforts  to  improve  Judicial  proc- 
esses in  the  United  States  and  to  earn  greater 
public  respect  for  themselves. 

Thovjgh  this  is  not  a  new  concern,  Irt;  has 
been  heightened  by  recent  event*  in  a  num- 
ber o*  States.  In  the  most  sensational 
among  these  developments,  the  Oklaho«na 
Senate  in  May  convicted  a  State  supreme 
court  Justice  of  taking  $10,000  In  bribes  to 
Influence  two  cases  and  a  former  Oklahocna 
justice  admitted  that  he.  too.  had  taken 
payoffs. 

In  a  much  less  serioxis  but  still  highly  dis- 
turbing incident,  a  Utah  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice was  caught  by  police  this  spring  In  a 
motel  room  with  a  young  woman.  He  was 
charged  with  violation  ot  a  statute  prohibit- 
ing such  golngs-OQ  In  public  places,  but  the 
case  was  dismissed  on  a  technicality,  infu- 
riating local  newspapers  which  already  were 
crltlccJ  ot  local  courts. 

New  was  respect  for  the  cotirts  enhanced 
last  fall  when  a  fist  fight  broke  out  In  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court  between  the  chief 
Justice  «»^"<1  an  associate  Justice. 

Wide  publicity  given  these  and  other  In- 
cidents has  done  considerable  harm  to  their 
profession.  Judges,  and  lawyers  here  feel.  As 
Thomas  M.  Kavanagh,  chief  justice  of  Mich- 
igan puts  It:  "Any  time  a  Jtidge  performs  an 
xinethlcal  or  Illegal  act,  it  refiects  on  the 
entire  Judiciary."  Agrees  WllUam  L.  Mar- 
bury,  president  o*  tiie  Maryland  State  Bar 
Association:  "The  public  may  not  remember 
the  Individual  case,  but  these  things  leave 
a  residue  of  feeling  that  judges  are  dis- 
honest." 

The  CMdahoma  scandal  seems  to  have  had  a 
profound  Impact.  "It  Just  scares  us  all  to 
death,"  says  a  supreme  court  Justice  of  an- 
other State  here.  "I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  ever  happened  to  the 
courts."  Neverthdees,  it  is  also  true  that  a 
loss  of  respect  for  the  courts  was  evident 
before  the  Oklahoma  case  came  to  light. 

DOUBTS   in    MISSOURI 

In  a  Missouri  survey  taken  In  1963  but 
still  often  mentioned  here,  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  laymen  questioned  said  they 
doubted  that  they  would  have  better  than 
a  50-60  chance  of  obtaining  Justice  If  they 
were  accused  of  a  crime.  And  lawyers  and 
laymen  attending  this  springes  American  As- 
sembly at  Harrlman,  N.Y. — the  assembly  Is 
a  nonpartisan  educational  Institution  affili- 
ated with  Columbia  University— were  highly 
critical  of  the  courts. 

They  charged  that  "lower  courts  In  many 
great  cities  manage   to   keep  up  with  the 


fiood  of  criminal  cases  that  reach  them  only 
by  the  employment  of  assembly  line  pro- 
cedures that  often  make  a  mockery  of  the 
common  law  tradition  of  dignity,  deoM-um. 
and  Individualization  in  the  adjudication  of 
penal  charges."  They  also  asserted  that  the 
"law's  delays  in  civil  suits  are  intolerable.'  r 

The  mounting  concern  over  the  reputation 
of  the  courts  has  been  reflected  by  speaker 
after  speaker  at  the  ABA  convention  here. 
Robert  A.  Schroeder,  president-elect  of  the 
Missouri  Bar,  declared  that  "poUtlcs,  corrup- 
tion, and  Incompetence  are  sadly  degrading 
some  of  our  co\m try's  courts  and  the  Image 
of  Justice."  Former  Gov.  Howard  Pyle.  of 
Arizona,  now  president  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  noted  that  many  citizens 
form  their  Impressions  of  courts  through 
their  own  actual  experience,  in  traffic  court, 
and.  he  added.  "I  must  say  that  all  too  often 
those  experiences  are  unworthy  of  a  court 
of  law." 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron  R. 
White,  putting  the  prestige  of  his  office  be- 
hind efforts  to  Improve  traffic  courts,  com- 
mented: "It  Is  wholly  clear  that  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  fix,  that  we  cannot  ruli  traffic 
courts  for  revenue  rather  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  behavior  (and)  that  seri- 
ous violators  miist  face  the  Judge." 

With  an  eye  toward  improving  the  caliber 
of  Judges,  the  ABA's  policymaking  body^^e 
House  of  Delegates,  yesterday  voted*^  to 
launch  a  study  of  the  beet  procedures  for 
removing  or  disciplining  Judges  who  are  cor- 
rupt, senile,  or  unflt  for  any  other  reason. 
It's  felt  that  Impeachment,  at  present  the 
only  way  to  remove  Federal  and  most  State 
Judges,  is  too  slow  and  cumbersome,  and  too 
devastating  for  punishment  of  minor  of- 
fenses. Also,  It  doesn't  cover  such  problems 
as  mental  and  physical  disability. 

Some  States  already  are  acting  to  set  up 
dlsdpllne-and-removal  processes.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  a  special  commission  was  cre- 
ated in  1960  to  investigate  complaints 
against  Judges,  more  than  2  dosen  members 
of  the  Judiciary  have  resigned  or  retired  as  a 
result  of  the  commission's  work.  '^ 

This  year  the  Legislatures  of  Texas.  Florida, 
Maryland,  and  Nebraska  approved  constitu- 
tional amendments  setting  up  commissions 
similar  to  the  one  In  CaUfonUa.  In  addition, 
the  Oklahoma  Legislature  approved  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  creating  a  court  on  the 
JudiclcuY  to  deal  with  misconduct  by  Judges, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  approved  a 
prc^xjeed  amendment  abolishing  Justices  of 
the  peace.  All  these  amendments  go  before 
voters  of  the  States  Involved  either  this  year 
or  next. 

E:stabllshlng  new  machinery  for  the  Judl» 
clal  process — removing  Judges  from  partisan 
politics,  abolishing  Jxistices  of  the  peace,  and 
other  co\irt  ImprovMnents — was  advocated 
enthusiastically  In  an  unusual  all-day  meet- 
ing of  Judges  and  lawyers  here  last  week- 
end. "We  can  have  better  coiirts.  better 
Judges,  and  better  justice,"  declared  Justice 
Robert  C.  Flnley  of  Washington  States  su- 
preme court. 

homnet's  report 

Gov.  George  Romney.  of  Michigan,  reported 
that  his  State  had  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  upgrade  its  Judicial  system  and  said  he 
believed  the  moves  had  heightened  public 
respect  for  the  courts. 

Among  other  things.  Michigan  eliminated 
a  hodgepodge  of  Independent,  speclallaed 
cottrts  by  setting  up  a  unified  JiidlclaJ  system 
under  a  single  central  administration.  The 
State  also  Is  abolishing  Justices  of  the  peace, 
a  move  that  will  not  be  completed  until 
about  1968.  and  has  Instigated  th«  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  from  most  State  admin- 
istrative decisions.  To  help  cut  down  the 
backlog  of  cases,  it  set  up  a  system  under 
which  retired  Judges  may  be  asslgxiMl  to  tem- 
porary Judicial  vacancies  and  now  permits 
Judges,  once  elected,  to  run  for  reelection 
"by  filing  an  affidavit  of  candidacy,  thus 
freeing  them  from  the  need  to  circulate  petl- 
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depend  on  party  conventions  and 
favor  for  renomlnatlon,"  as  Gover- 
put  It. 
judges  in  Michigan  also  are 
now  from  running  for  nonjudicial 
a  year  after  they  leave  the  bench, 
along  this  line  have  been  made  in 
States  since  1960,  usually  with  the 
of  the  ABA  and  the  American  Judi- 
,  an  organization  of  judges  and 
In  over  2  dozen  States  there  are 
laymen  groups  promoting  such 
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IXORIDA   TAKXS    A   STTaVKT 


ifiwyers  here  believe  the  Missouri  sur- 

nationwlde  attitudes.     Declares 

^mlth.    pasf  president    of    the 

1  »ar:  "I  assimie  it  is  a  general  thing 

wasn't  isolated.    We're  taking 

survey  now." 

?.  Powell.  Jr.,  president  of  tho  ABA. 
here  thl»>  week  that  "the  public's 
of  lawyers  is  not  reassuring,"  and 
much  of  this  feeling  to  the 
»  conform  to  ethical  standarvls  and 
adequate    professional    disci- 
He   proposed,   for  one  thing,   that 
constrained  irom  giving  the  press 
Information  about  pending  crim- 
In  their  efforts  to  Influence  pub- 


awyers  here  believe  the  best  way  to 

their  standing  with  the  public  is  to 

the  drive  for  court  reforms.    Also, 

together  with  a  number  of  State 

bar  associations,  ha?  launched  an 

public  relations  drive  designed  to 

the  public  about  legal  matters  and 

services   through   such   devices   as 

:  and  radio  programs,  newspaper  col- 

lefctures,  adult  education  courses  and 

m<  ans. 

task 


of  upgrading  the  American  judi- 

proc^es  would  appear  to  be  a  formld- 

but  the  lawyers  and  judges  here 

determined  to  do  so.    All  hands  agree 

gency  of  trying. 


UesponsibUity  to  America 


E3  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  TH  !  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  riday.  September  17, 1965 

Mr.  ^  ARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Janet  Sue  Lindgren.  of  Bridgeport, 
Nebr.,  is  the  winner  for  the  State  of 
Nebrask  ei  along  with  a  young  man  from 
Ansley,  n  a  teenage  forum  soonsored  by 
the  Int  mational  Association  of  Rexall 
Clubs  ol  Los  Angeles. 

This  '  /as  not  a  contest,  for  there  were 
no  entr  f  fees,  no  purchases  necessary, 
and  no  box  tops.  Essays  were  written 
consist!]  ig  of  250  words  or  less  using  the 
theme  '  Responsibility  To  America." 

Janet  was  a  visitor  in  Washington  dur- 
ing this  past  week,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  m]  friends  and  colleagues  read  this 
fine  essj  ,y  from  a  fine  young  lady. 


The  essay  follows: 

RESFONSIBnJTT  TO    AMERICA 

(By  Janet  Sue  Lindgren.  Bridgeport,  Nebr.) 

America  is  more  than  these  50  States,  span- 
ning a  continent,  and  constituting  a  nation. 
It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  a  free  people;  a  people  aspiring  to  an  even 
greater  dream — that  of  a  more  perfect,  Just, 
and  democratic  nation. 

This  dream  of  an  America,  greater  tomor- 
row than  today,  can  only  be  built  on  the 
foundation  of  Intangible  but  requisite  val- 
ues which  are  our  heritage:  a  belief  in  the 
dignity,  equality,  and  inherent  freedom  of 
man,  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood and  concern  for  all. 

Thi3  foundation,  so  necessary  to  the  Amer- 
ican dreams  Is  not.  however,  one  of  which 
we  can  say,  "It  is  there;  that  U  enough." 
As  Richard  Roberts  reminds  us,  "The  very 
basis  of  our  culture  is  a  set  of  highly  al>- 
stract  ethical  principles,  which  require  con- 
tinuous reiteration  and  reemphasis  In  order 
to  be  maintained." 

My  responsibility  to  America,  is  to  nourish 
the  dream  of  a  more  perfect  nation,  while 
simultaneously  redefining  the  values  and 
ethics  for  which  we  as  Americans  must  stand 
if  we  are  to  realize  our  dream.  My  life  must 
mirror  my  belief  in  these  values,  and  my  goal 
must  be  both  to  share  these  beliefs  and  to 
defend  them  from  attack.  If  I  as  an  indi- 
vidual meet  my  responsibility  to  America,  the 
beliefs  of  individuals,  such  as  myself,  can 
be  welded  into  one,  to  become  the  conscience 
and  morality  of  a  nation,  strong  enough  from 
within  to  realize  the  vision  it  has  seen. 


Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore,  of  North  Carolina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH    CAROUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
splendid  works  of  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore, 
of  North  Carolina,  since  his  inaugura- 
tion have  been  observed  by  our  people 
with  great  pride.  His  leadership  of  the 
Tar  Heel  State  has  been  in  keeping  with 
the  high  standard  of  public  service  that 
we  have  characteristically  had  from  the 
chief  executives  of  our  State. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Char- 
lotte News  on  Monday.  September  13, 
1965,  entitled  "In  the  Mainstream"  points 
out  some  the  problems  faced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Governor.  It  applauds  his 
handling  of  those  problems.  The  edi- 
torial is,  in  essence,  a  statement  again 
of  the  North  Carolina  way  in  meeting 
problems  and  a  commendation  of  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Moore. 

Since  I  am  convinced  that  our  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  a  further 
acquaintanceship  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina way  of  meeting  problems  under  the 
leadership  of  men  of  ability  and  charac- 
ter elected  by  our  people  to  lead  the 
State  as  chief  executives,  and  with  unan- 
imous consent  I  place  the  editorial  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

(From  ttie  Charlotte  News.  Sept.  13,  1965] 
In  the  Mainsteeam 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  but  a  few 
short  months  ago  political  opponents  were 
insinuating  that  Dan  Moore  was  soft  on  the 
Ku   Klux  Klan.     It   is   worth   remembering 


now  when  he  la  booed  by  Klansmen  and  ex- 
tremlsts  in  the  east  for  declaring  that  the 
law  in  North  Carolina  will  be  obeyed.  It  u 
worth  remembering  that  he  said  this  all 
along. 

Dan  Moore  Is  not  an  Inspiring  personality. 
He  has  very  little  flair  for  image  making  and 
only  a  modest  sense  of  political  timing. 
But  as  those  who  have  tried  unduly  to  in- 
fluence him  have  discovered,  he  cannot  be 
pushed.  And  as  the  passage  of  time  hag 
revealed,  his  word  is  as  solid  as  a  plank  of 
his  native  moimtain  oak.  He  means  what  he 
says. 

The  racial  tensions  in  North  Carolina  these 
past  weeks  have  brought  out  the  best  in  the 
Governor.  His  handling  of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion in  Plymouth  has  been  exemplary.  He 
has  Insisted  that  lawbreakers  will  be  pun- 
ished no  matter  how  highly  developed  their 
sense  of  righteousness.  He  has  counseled 
white  and  Negro  leaders  In  that  community 
to  settle  differences  in  the  North  Carolina 
way.  at  the  conference  table  All  this  has 
been  done  In  that  low-key,  almost  offhand 
way  in  which  the  Governor  operates,  but  It 
has  been  effective.  There  is  no  violence  in 
Plymouth  and  the  Governor  has  been  able  to 
report,  with  what  amounts  to  glowing 
enthusiasm  for  so  laconic  an  individual, 
that  the  hirnaan  relations  council  In  Plym- 
outh may  set  a  pattern  for  solution  of  racial 
problems  elsewhere  In  the  State. 

Thursday,  In  mnston.  for  a  Democratic 
rally.  Governor  Moore  repeated  these  thinga. 
He  told  those  in  attendance  that  the  State 
is  facing  a  perilotis  racial  crisis,  as  Indeed  It 
is.  He  talked  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
maintaining  order.  He  expressed  again  hia 
belief  that  North  Carolina  can  settle  its  racial 
differences  rationally  and  In  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  trust. 

Inside,  some  3.000  persons  cheered  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Scott 
OuUide.  some  200  placard-carrying  demon- 
strators— most  of  them  Klansmen — booed. 

Former  Governor  Hodges,  who  was  present 
recently  at  the  Speaker  Ban  conunission 
hearings,  remembers  weU  the  sounds  of  ex- 
tremists booing  his  own  stand  on  racial 
matters.  So  does  former  Governor  Sanford. 
Dan  Moore's  actions  in  these  last  weeks  have 
placed  him  firmly  in  this  mainstream  tra- 
dition of  contemporary  North  Carolina  Gov- 
ernors who  have  looked  realistically  and  sen- 
sitively toward  a  solution  of  that  problem  the 
South  used  to  think  of  as  peculiarly  its  own. 


Needy  Help  Given  to  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  has  appeared  in  the  press  since 
the  tragedy  of  Hurricane  Betsy  detailing 
the  Federal  assistance  given  my  State  of 
Louisiana.  For  this  help  in  this  period  of 
devastation  and  loss  of  life,  we  are  grate- 
ful. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  in  the  Record 
another  tribute,  this  one  to  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Damage  to  telephone  property  In 
Louisiana  alone  Is  expected  to  be  more 
than  $8,953,000. 

Already,  men,  tools,  equipment  and 
vehicles  from  four  other  Bell  System 
companies  have  been  sent  to  augment 
Southern  Bell  of  Louisiana.  Over  800 
trained  technicians  are  In  our  State  now 
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having  been  sent  there  by  motor  convoy 
and  airlift.  More  than  12  tons  of  cable. 
vire  and  equipment  have  already  been 
delivered  and  more  is  on  the  way.  This 
Includes  600  million  conductor-feet  of 
cable,  8  million  feet  of  dn^  wire,  2  mil- 
lion feet  of  inside  station  wire  and  2  mil- 
lion feet  of  rural  wire. 

When  the  storm  passed  over  Louisiana, 
351,000  telephones  were  out  of  service. 
By  Saturday  of  this  week,  complete  re- 
storation is  expected  with  the  exception 
of  32,000  homes  which  are  rither  under 
water  or  have  been  destroyed  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  uninhabitable. 

•nils  magnificent  achievement  Is 
worthy  of  public  acclaim  and  I  would  like 
to  cwnmend  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph for  all  they  have  done  and  con- 
tinue to  do  to  reduce  the  total  tragedy 
which  has  befallen  my  State. 
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Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
for  August  9, 1965 : 

Washington  Rep(»t  From  Congressman  Jim 
Martin,  Sevxnth  DiSTRicr,  Aiabama 

WaO'S  BUNNINC  THX  COtHmTT 

Early  last  week  I  predicted  that  an  In- 
famous letter  written  by  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  KatEenbach  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress on  the  voting  rights  bUl  would  be  made 
public.  On  August  4,  Congressman  Wiujam 
CtAMza,  of  Florida,  did  make  the  letter  pub- 
lie  by  putting  it  In  the  Conckxssxonai.  Rac- 
OKB.  I  am  making  thia  letter  a  part  of  this 
newsletter  because  I  believe  it  Is  vital  that 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  rest  of  this 
Nation  know  how  much  Influence  Martin 
Luther  King  has  in  directing  the  polldefl  oif 
the  Democratic  Party  and  In  the  legislation 
the  President  is  sending  to  Congress  with 
a  demand  that  It  be  passed : 
"I Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  House, 
Aug.  4, 1965] 

"Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  might  be 
entitled  the  third  event  in  the  saga  of  the 
Attorney  General's  secret  letter. 

"As  I  stated  in  yesterday's  Record  during 
the  debate  on  the  voting  rights  bill  confer- 
ence and  later  in  reading  a  telegram  into  the 
Record  addressed  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  that  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  letter  addressed  to  the  conference  by 
the  Attorney  General  which  influenced  the 
oonferences's  decision  at  the  11th  hour  on 
the  question  of  poll  taxes  should  be  made 
public.  I  requested  the  Attorney  General, 
who  wrote  the  letter,  to  make  it  public,  and 
gave  him  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  do 
».  of  course  after  first  asking  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  hUnself 
make  it  public. 

"The  cljalrman,  in  debate,  informed  me 
he  would  not  do  so,  upon  my  request  that 
he  do  so,  and  he  s\iggested  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  would  have  to  do  so. 

"No  reply  to  my  wire  requesting  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter,  to 
do  so,  has  been  received. 


"Certain  exoerpta  from  tbe  letter  have 
been  leaked  to  the  press,  however,  from 
other  louroes.  AcoonUxag  to  today's  Wash- 
Ington  Post,  after  m.y  damand  a  letter  was 
circulated  among  the  press.  Tlie  Poet  arti- 
cle stated,  •Later'  meaning,  of  oourse,  after 
I  demanded  that  it  be  made  public  and  the 
chairman  refused  to  do  so— "Later  copies  of 
this  letter  were  circulated  among  newsmen.' 
Apparently,  however,  certain  selected  pas- 
sages were  circulated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  feel  It  my  obligation  to  make  the 
letter  a  matter  of  record.  I  place  a  c<^y  of 
It  In  the  Rbcobd  and  read  It  at  this  time. 

"(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

"JtrLT29, 1965. 

"Late  last  night  I  discussed  with  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  the  proposed  voting  rights 
bill  as  it  now  stands  In  conference,  and  par- 
ticularly the  new  poll  tax  provision.  Dr. 
King  strongly  expressed  t<^  me  his  desire 
that  the  bill  promptly  be  enacted  Into  law 
and  said  that  he  felt  this  was  an  overriding 
consideration.  He  expressed  his  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  In 
achieving  a  satisfactory  compromise  In  con- 
ference. 

"With  respect  to  the  poll  tax  provision  he 
expressed  his  view  to  me  thusly: 

■'  'While  I  wotQd  have  preferred  that  the 
bill  eliminate  the  poll  tax  at  this  time — 
once  and  for  aU — It  does  contain  an  express 
declaration  by  Congress  that  the  poll  tax 
abridges  and  denies  the  right  to  vote.  In 
addition.  Congress  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Institute  forthwith  suits  which  will 
eliminate  and  prevent  the  use  of  the  poU 
tax  in  the  fo\ir  States  where  It  is  still  em- 
ployed. I  am  confident  that  the  poll  tax  pro- 
vision of  the  bin — ^wlth  vigorous  action  by 
the  Attorney  General — ^wlU  operate  finally  to 
bury  this  Iniquitous  device.' 

"Dr.  King  ftuther  assured  me  that  he 
wou^d  make  this  statement  publicly  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

"While  you  are  free  to  show  this  letter 
privately  to  whomsoever'you  wish  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  you  did  not  use  It  publicly 
without  Informing  me  so  that  I,  In  turn, 
may  discuss  It  with  Dr.  King. 
"Sincerely, 


Attorney  General  to  his  letter.  Tbia  letter 
after  having  been  read  to  ooDlecmiom  un- 
questionably Influenced  a  number  of  tba 
conferees  to  that  on  Tuesday  they  took  tbe 
position  they  should  stand  by  tlwft  House  ver- 
sion of  the  poU  tax  ban  and  ax  Thuxeday, 
after  this  letter  was  reed,  hytog  changed 
that  position.  Quoting  the  f  ttomey  Gen- 
eral's letter:  i 

"  'Dr.  King  further  assin-ed  me  that  he 
would  make  this  statement  publicly  at  an  ap- 
propriate time.' 

"I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
appropriate  time  has  not  yet  arrived  even 
though  we  voted  on  this  question  yesterday. 

"Quoting  further,  and  listen  to  this — this 
is  your  Attorney  General — listen  to^  what  he 
is  saytog  here:  ^ 

"  "While  you — ' 

"Meaning  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  the 
Congressman — 

"  'are  free  to  show  this  letter  privately  to 
whomsoever  you  wish  I  wovild  appreciate  It 
if  you  did  not  use  it  publicly  without  Inform- 
ing me  so  that  I  to  turn,  may  discuss  it  with 
Dr.KlAg/ 

"  'Stocerely, 


'Attorney  General. 

"Mr.  Cramer.  The  letter  canoes  the  initials 
N.  deB.  K.,  meaning  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach, and  MCM — I  assume  that  is  his  secre- 
tary— dated  July  29,  1966,  addressed  to  one  of 
my  colleagues  whose  name  I  will  not  indicate 
\uiless  he  wishes  to  do  so.  I  will  state,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  a  conferee.  This  is  what 
the  Attorney  General's  letter  said : 

"  "Late  last  night  I  discussed  with  Martin 
Luther  King  the  proposed  voting  rights  bill 
as  it  now  stands  in  conference,  and  particu- 
larly the  new  poU  tax  provision.  I>r.  King 
strongly  expressed  to  me  his  desire  ttiat  the 
bill  promptly  be  enacted  into  law  and  said  be 
felt  this  was  an  overriding  consideration.  He 
expressed  his  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  of  achieving  a  satisfactory 
compromise  In  conference. 

"  'With  respect  to  the  poll  tax  provision  he 
expressed  his  view  to  me  thusly — ' 

"And  it  Is  the  Attorney  General  quoting  Dr. 
King— 

"  'While  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
bill  eliminate  the  poll  tax  at  this  time — once 
and  for  all — ^it  does  contain  an  expresS  de- 
claration by  Congress  that  the  poll  tax 
abridges  and  denies  the  right  to  vote.  In 
addition.  Congress  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral "to  institute  forthwith"  suits  which  wUl 
eliminate  and  prevent  the  use  of  the  poll  tax 
in  tbe  foiu-  States  iiiiere  It  is  still  ^nployed. 
I  am  confident  that  the  poll  tax  provision 
of  the  bill — with  vigorous  action  by  the  At- 
torney General  wiU  (^>erato  Anally  to  bury 
this  Iniquitous  device.' 

"Quoting  Martin  Luther  King.  These  are 
the  two  Interesting  paragr^hs,  quoting  the 


"'Attorney  General.' 

"Mr.  Cramxb.  I  feel  It  essential  to  bring 
this  matter  to  light  because  I  believe  the 
Congress  and  the  pe<^le  are  entitled  to  know 
how  and  by  whom  the  conference  was  to- 
fiuenced  and  under  what  circumstances.  A 
readtog  of  the  letter  leaves  a  lot  of  questions 
unanswered.  I  am  hereby  requesting  that 
they  be  answered.  Here  are  some  questions 
which  were  raised  to  my  mind. 
J  "First.  Was  the  statement  of  Dr.  King, 
-given  on  the  poll  tax  ban,  solicited?  It  ap- 
pears quite  obvious  it  was  to  that  It  was 
presented  to  the  conference  at  a  very  strate- 
gic time,  and  the  Attorney  General  states 
to  his  own  letter  he  talked  to  Dr.  Ktog  'last 
night,'  meaning  July  28. 

"Second.  What  right  has  the  Attorney 
General,  after  acquiring  such  a  statement 
and  after  it  has  been  read  to  the  conference 
to  request,  'I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  did 
not  use  it  publicly,'  to  that  actions  of  the 
conferees  are  a  matter  of  grave  national  to- 
terest  and  of  public  concern? 

"Third.  Why  did  not  Dr.  Ktog  make  his 
statement — givtog  up  on  the  poU  tax  ban — 
public  before  a  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port was  taken? 

"Fourth.  Why  should  a  confnence  be  to- 
fluenoed  by  opinions  of  one  individual  ex- 
pressed at  a  time  after  both  the  House  and 
Senate  had  worked  their  will?  Why  would 
the  Attorney  General  want  It  kept  secret 
for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time  after  he 
discussed  the  poU  tax  question  with  Dr. 
King,  as  he  says  to  his  letter? 

"Why  should  the  release  of  the  letter  be 
subject  to  Dr.  King's  approval? 

"Fifth.  Why  should  a  statement  read  to 
the  conference  quottog  a  nongovernmental 
party  be  required  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  be  kept  secret  untU  the  nongovernmental 
party  himself,  meantog  Dr.  King,  wishes  to 
make  It  public? 

"Sixth.  How  could  the  Attorney  General 
to  good  faith  ask  that  Members  of  Congress 
be  a  party  to  such  secrecy  and  such  a  pro- 
cedure by  demanding  that  such  toforma- 
,  tion  be  kept  confidential  as  expressed  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  letter? 

"I  for  one  resent  very  deeply  the  At- 
torney GenencTs  tojection  of  a  third  partylB 
views  toto  the  conference  totentionally,  in 
a  supersecret  fashion,  which  unquestionably 
Infiuenced  the  conferees,  at  least  to  my  opin- 
ion, on  this  question. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  Is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Cabinet 
ofllcer  and  one  of  the  highest  ranktog  pub- 
lic officials,  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  dis- 
cuss matters  which  are  to  conference  with 
outside   todlvlduals   to  an   attempt  to  in- 
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Wednesday,  Martin  Luther  King  ar- 

Washlngton  for  a  series  of  meetings. 

he  had  not  decided  whether  or  not 

see  the  President,  but  by  Thursday 

he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 

White  House  and  an  appointment 

up.    He  stated  he  wanted  to  talk 

President  about  home  rule  for  the 

of  Colmnbia.     It  Is  also  significant 

President  conferred  with   Martin 

Ung  before  signing  the  voting  rights 

law. 
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vftually  the  same  time  the  letter  was 

Reverend  Dr.  ICartin  Luther  King, 

telling  a  news  conference  here  that 

a  possibility  of  'massive  demonstra- 

Washlngton  if  the  home  nile  bill  Is 

He  Is  here  for  a  a-day  visit." 

rule  means  that  control  of  Wash- 

irlll  be  taken  away  from  Congress, 

1  epreeents  all  the  people,  and  turn 

the  local  citizens.    The  overwhelm- 

of  the  population  in  Washing- 

Tegro.    This  means  that  the  Capital 

I  nlted  States  will  be  the  only  Capital 

Jie  world  ruled  by  a  minority  group. 

enlng  Star  story   goes  on  to  say: 

in  Washington,  King  went  di- 

hts  news  conference  at  the  Adas 

Synagogue,  where  he  ranged  over  a 

of    points,    firom   local    civil    rights 

to  Vietnam." 

his  demand  for  home  rule  for  the 
of  Columbia,  King  asked  support  by 
for  the   unseating   of   the   duly 
[Congressmen  from  Mlwrisslppi,  more 
of  laws  in  Alabama  which  he 
like  or  with  which  he  disagrees, 
in  Vietnam.    It  will  be  in- 
to see  what  coiine  the  President 
kfter  his  meeting  with  Martin  Luther 
snt  it  time  for  the  American  pec^le 
what  right  is  Martin  Luther  King 
policies   to   be   followed    by    this 
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Unit  !d  States  trains  invaders  for  South 

Attor  ley  General  Katzenbach  began  an  in- 
tensive training  of  46  Civil  Service  Conmiis- 
sion  MX  ployees  who  will  be  sent  to  invade 
the  So  ith  as  Federal  voting  examiners. 
Processl  og  these  so-called  examiners  has  been 
going  oi  I  for  over  a  month  and  their  intensive 
training  began  even  before  the  voting  rights 
bill  wai  approved  by  Congress. 

Such  UTOganoe  shows  (moe  again  the  con- 
tempt 1  bs  administration  and  oertaln  cab- 
inet oS  oen  havs  for  the  leglslattve  powers 
of  Cong  resa.  Ones  the  PresUlent  sends  down 
a  bill  tiU  martilnwy  is  set  up  to  opoute  the 


law  even  before  Congress  has  a  chance  to 
act. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts  "anyone 
was  eligible  to  volimteer,  from  the  Janitor 
on  up'  as  Federal  voting  examiners.  These 
intensely  trained  examiners  will  now  be  sent 
into  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States  to 
register  everyone  over  21  years  of  age,  even 
If  the  person  cannot  read  or  write,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  State  laws  on  voting  and  regis- 
tration. This  Is  a  sad  day  for  the  South  and 
America.  This  second  Invasion  of  the  South 
can  do  nothing  but  cause  disunity  and  open 
up  old  wounds  that  were  beginning  to  heal 
before  the  onslaughts  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  national  Democratic  politicians 
seeking  votes  to  keep  themselves  In  office. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  Martin, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(PS. — If  you  have  a  friend  who  would  like 
to  receive  my  newsletter,  have  him  or  her 
send  us  name  and  address.) 
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England  Gets  New  Aotomated  Newspaper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   BtASSACHOSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  first  new  evening  paper  in  Britain 
since  World  War  n  was  introduced  in 
Reading,  England,  using  s(^hlsticated 
photographic  ts^esetting  equipment  pro- 
duced in  WilmlngtcMi,  Mass. 

This  r^narkable  event  in  the  publish- 
ing world  was  made  possible  by  Photon, 
Inc.,  of  Wilmington.  The  New  York 
Times  described  the  new  operation  in  an 
article  which  appeared  on  Wednesday, 
September  15, 1965.  I  include  the  article 
In  the  Record  and  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  ofiBcials  and  personnel  at 
Photon  for  this  significant  achievement: 

AXTTOMATED  PaPZK  OpKNS  D*  BbITAIN THOM- 
SON Terms  Computers  a  Boon  to  Publish- 
ing 

Reading,  England,  September  14. — Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet  starts  the  presses  today  for 
the  Evening  Poet  of  Reading,  the  first  news- 
paper combining  computer  control,  photo- 
graphic typesetting,  and  offset  coIcm:  printing. 

The  Post  is  also  the  first  new  evening 
paper  established  In  Britain  since  World  War 

n. 

Hinting  at  plans  tor  a  gradual  extension 
of  computer  operations  to  the  rest  of  his 
news/paper  empire.  Lord  Thomson  said  this 
afternoon,  "I  can  envisage  one  big  computer 
that  woxild  be  capable  of  setting  type  for  the 
whole  of  England." 

The  puMisher  added  that  British  trade 
imlons  had  raised  no  objections  to  this  ma- 
jor step  toward  automation  In  the  produc- 
tion of  newspapers,  which  substitutes  12 
typists  punching  tape  for  24  linotype  opera- 
ton.  In  the  United  States,  automated  type- 
setting has  been  a  bitter  labcHr-management 
issue. 

"Everyone  can  see  that  overall,  we  are 
bringing  more  employment  to  Reading," 
Jjonl  Thomson  said. 

"LIKX   A   LAB    JOB" 

Lord  Thomson  showed  guests  thro\igh 
bright  and  quiet  offices  where,  in  place  of 
tbe  clatter  and  clanging  of  typecasting  ma- 
chines,   men    In    white    uniforms    silently 


punched  keyboards  nice  those  of  typewriters. 
"Like  a  lab  Job,"  the  publisher  said  proudly! 

As  the  typists  struck  the  keys,  the  wcadi 
of  news  stories  were  transformed  into  tiny 
punched  holes  in  a  strip  of  paper  tape  leas 
than  an  inch  wide.  Unlike  operators  of  con- 
ventional printing  machinery,  tbe  tt^. 
punchers  did  not  have  to  concentrate  on 
filling  out  lines  of  copy, or  beginning  new 
ones;  they  tapped  out  an  imbroken  stream 
of  letters  and  words. 

Reels  of  tape  produced  by  all  12  operators 
were  spun  into  the  computer  faster  than  the 
eye  could  see.  Equally  quickly  the  compu- 
ter produced  a  new  punched  tape.  On  thi« 
one,  letters  and  words  had  automatically 
been  grouped  on  "Justified,"  or  evenly 
spaced  lines,  ready  to  form  a  newspaper 
column  with  uniform  rlghthand  margins. 

BUILT-IN   DICTIONARY 

By  consulting  a  dictionary  stored  in  Its 
memory  unit,  the  computer  has  properly  hy- 
phenated words  where  necessary  to  fill  out 
the  lines.  And  it  had  added  to  the  holes  In 
the  tape  a  number  of  code  symbols  to  acti- 
vate a  photographic  typesetting  maclilne. 

Finally,  the  reels  of  new  tape  whizzed  Into 
a  Photon  machine,  an  Ameiican-made  photo- 
graphic-typesetting device.  At  the  heart  oX 
the  machine  Is  a  series  of  alphabet  char- 
acters printed  on  glass,  each  letter  resemb- 
ling a  tiny  lantern  sUde.  Signaled  by  the 
holes  in  the  coded  tape,  light  liecuns  flashed 
through  the  glass  characters,  recording  them 
In  turn  on  photographic  film.  What  emerged 
was  a  column  of  readable  newspaper  type  on 
a  slip  of  paper. 

In  conventional  newspaper  production,  the 
lines  of  words  would  have  been  molded  Into 
blocks  of  metal,  more  expensive  to  produce 
and  harder  to  arrange  into  pages. 

OITSET  PRESS  FASTER 

When  the  colunms  of  t>hotographed  type, 
arranged  in  pages,  had  been  assembled  and 
reproduced  on  photosensitive  plates,  rolls  of 
paper  poured  through  the  presses,  and  the 
papers  were  on  their  way.  Offset  printing  is 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  conventional  let- 
terpress because  images  are  transferred  to 
paper  from  a  chemically  treated  flat  surface 
rather  than  a  raised,  inked  surface. 

Thomson  executives,  applauding  "the 
world's  most  modem  newspaper,"  voiced  fear 
of  trade  imion  objections  as  the  process  was 
extended.  They  said  they  hoped  to  meet 
complaints  by  assuming  full  responsibility 
to  find  new  work  for  any  man  displaced  by 
a  computer. 

The  birth  of  the  Evening  Post  was  not 
without  mechanical  pangs.  A  few  moments 
after  Lord  Thomson  had  thrown  the  switch, 
the  presses  cruched  to  a  stop.  Machinists 
explained  that  acid  had  somehow  readied 
the  rollers.  Soon  afterward  the  Photon  ap- 
paratus broke.  Finally,  electric  power  was 
cut  off  by  the  failure  of  a  switch. 

As  a  result,  the  Post  was  delayed  about  2 
hours,  and  the  first  run  waa^  only  30,000 
copies  instead  of  50,000,  as  planned. 

The  new  newspaper  replaces  a  successful 
weekly,  the  Reading  Standard,  which  liad 
40,000  readers  in  Reading,  36  miles  west  of 
London.  Lord  Thomson  bought  it  2  years 
ago. 

Plans  for  another  evening  dally  paper  at 
Burnley,  Lancashire,  were  announced  today. 

After  2  years  of  research  and  preparation 
and  an  investment  of  about  $2.8  million. 
The  Post  can  style  itself  "the  world's  most 
modem"  mainly  because  it  combines  proc- 
eapea  that  have  btien  used  separately  in  other 
publlcationB. 

At  the  heart  of  the  system  is  the  BritLsh- 
built  803B,  an  aIl-p\irpos«  digital  computer 
into  which  12  ti^w  punchers  feed  their  tape. 
A  locally  developed  keyboard  automatically 
delays  the  recording  at  typed  characters  so 
that  errors  may  be  qtilcUy  corrected. 
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Pacifism:   Peace  or  Appeasement? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17. 19S5 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Robert 
Dcoilhl  writing  in  the  June  issue  of 
Report  had  some  salient  remarks  about 
the  pacifist  movement  in  America. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
"Pacifism— Peace  or  Appeasement?"  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Records 

Pacitism-^Peace  or  Appeasement? 


(By  Robert  Donlhl) 

•The  wicked  are  wicked,  no  doubt,"  said 

Thackeray,  "and  they  go  astray  and  they  fall, 

and  they  come  by  their  deserts;  but  who  can 

trii  the  mlsidiief  which  the  very  virtuous 

do?" 

Political  pacifism,  like  Carl  Sandburgs 
poetical  "Fog,"  has  crept  on  little  cat  feet 
across  the  country,  gathering  in  its  mist  an 
amorphous  meld  of  teachers,  students,  clergy, 
newsmen,  politicians,  agitated  mothers, 
luzzy-headed  hopefuls  and  a  residue  of  re- 
peaters from  picket  lines,  coast-to-coast.  It 
all  adds  up  to  a  new  and  omnipresent 
phenomenon. 

Tet  pacifism  is  hardly  novel.  It  has  been 
a  temptation  from  earliest  times.  (Who 
wants  to  struggle?  Free  i)eace  Is  cheaper.) 
Today's  paradox  lies  in  the  Communist  skill 
at  UBing  pacifism  to  support  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

Since  World  War  n,  pacifism  has  mani- 
fested itself  with  vehemently  engineered  pro- 
tests against  nuclear  testing  and  against 
US.  opposition  to  communism  In  Korea, 
Cuba,   and  most  recently  Vietnam. 

According  to  "Report  on  the  Left,"  March 
1965,  U.S.  Communist  Party  leaders  called 
for  immediate  demonstrations  when  news 
broke  of  the  American  air  strikes  against 
Nwth  Vietnam.  On  cue,  members  of  the 
far,  far  left  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  demon- 
strated outside  the  Federal  Building  in  Los 
Angeles.  (Since  the  DxiBols  Clubs  were 
founded  In  1964,  the  FBI  has  Identified  them 
as  a  "new  national  Marxist  Youth  organiza- 
tion.") Later,  a  massive  rally  was  called  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  A 
total  of  1.300  students  and  teachers  came  to 
hear  Communist  Party  National  Committee- 
man, Herbert  Aptheker  expound  the  Soviet 
line  for  "pacifists." 

Over  the  George  Washington  birthday 
weekend,  some  40  delegates  and  observers 
from  DuBols  Clubs  throughout  the  Midwest 
met  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  map 
"peace"  strategy.  In  Chicago,  DuBols 
clubsters  were  demonstrating  in  front  of 
their  favorite  target — the  Federal  Building- 
carrying  posters  and  diftrlbutlng  party  line 
leaflets  on  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

Members  of  the  pro-Pelplng  splinter 
groups  marched  with  their  alleged  factional 
enemies  from  the  Communist  Party,  In  many 
cities.  "Leftwing"  Marxist  groups  Involved 
In  the  Vietnam  demonstrations  Include  the 
May  2d  Movement  and  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement. 

In  New  York,  a  group  of  prominent  U.S. 
citizens  expressed  their  "conscientious  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." Among  the  signers:  scientist  Linus 
Pauling;  John  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee: 
veteran  "pacifist"  Rev.  A.  J.  Muste;  and 
labor  leader  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

Thousands  of  students  from  throughout 
the  United  States  Joined  the  April  17  (ESaater 
weekend)   march  on  Washington  sponsored 


by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Socleity  to 
demand  a  U5.  pullou*  from  southeast  Asia. 
"OGomiunlflt  Party  members  from  tlux>ugh- 
out  tbe  Nation  participated  in  that  demon- 
stration,"  declared  Ooogreasman  Aujar 
Smith,  Bepubllcan.  of  CSallfOTnla,  a  former 
FBI  agemt.  Mr.  Smitb  named  many  known 
Oommunlsts  including  Arnold  Johnson. 
Michael  ZagareU  and  George  Myers  who  are 
respectively  the  party's  public  relations  di- 
rector, national  youth  director  and  southern 
regional  director. 

"In  addition  to  Communist  Party  and 
WJ1.B.  DiiBols  dubs,"  said  Smtth,  "were 
members  of  such  Communist  spllnXer  groups 
as:  Socialist  Worker's  Party;  Young  Socialist 
Alliance;  Worker's  World  Party;  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism;  Progressive  Labor 
Movement;  May  2  Movement."  The  Con- 
gresanan  added  that  "the  greatest  number 
of  individuals  with  subversive  backgrounds 
who  participated  in  the  inarch  came  from 
New  York  City." 

Senator  Stbom  THoaMOND  believes  that  the 
nonviolent  demonstrations  are  "•  •  *  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  war  against  society 
and  the  existing  political  order — in  short, 
an  infiurrectlon."  These  pacifist  demonstra- 
tions, he  said,  "constitute  the  professional 
application  of  the  art  of  civU  disobedience." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  pacifist  CH-ganiza- 
tlons  have  linked  themselves  with  dvil  rights 
demonstratlonB.  although  l>t  Is  conjectural 
that  there  Is  cmy  single  behind-the-scenes 
coordinating  effort.  This  writer,  however, 
stumbled  Into  some  interesting  Indications 
of  close  personal,  if  not  ofBclal,  ties  between 
leaders  In  the  two  movements. 

One  sxkch  incident  occurred  wtien  Sanford 
Lelgli,  spokesman  for  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Ooordinating  Committee,  was  asked 
to  identify  several  "pacifist"  organizations 
which  were  listed  without  other  identity  In 
a  Washington  news  story.  Ticking  the  names 
off  with  obvknis  relish  and  knowledge,  he 
fvirnlshed  the  names,  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  "each.  "Student  Peace 
Union?  That's  SPU,  5  Beekman  Sitreet,  New 
York  City  38;  phone  BEekman  S-0464.  War 
Reslster's  League?  That*  WRL.  Ask  for 
Dave  McReynol^  at  6  Beekman  Street  in 
New  York  City.  His  phone  is  CO  7-4592. 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation?  That's  FOR. 
You  contact  Rev.  A.  J.  Muste  at  New  York 
City,  OO  7-3261;  his  address  is  5  Beekman 
Street.  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society? 
That's  the  SDS.  Call  Jeff  Segal  at  New  York 
City,  GRamercy  3-2181." 

Asked  whether  there  were  any  similarities 
of  policy  between  these  (M-ganlzations  and 
SNCC  for  which  Leigh  speaks,  he  said,  "We 
try  to  coordinate  some  of  our  activities, 
though  a  'Ban-the-bomb  In  Britain'  is  not 
too  relevant  to  the  people  in  Alabama.  Our 
main  interest,  of  ooxirse,  is  civil -domestic 
matters.  Those  other  organizations  are  con- 
cerned with  foreign  policy.  But  In  general 
we  opp>ose  action  In  Vietnam  because  it  takes 
money  away  from  the  people  here.  We  think 
the  military  budget  Is  too  high,  when  not 
enough  Is  being  done  for  the  people  here." 

When  I  remarked  concerning  his  quick 
knowledge  of  the  pacifist  organizations 
named  above,  Mr.  Leigh  insisted:  "If  you'd 
called  anybody  else  here  (at  SNCC)  they 
wouldn't  have  known  about  this.  It  Just 
happened  I  had  my  telephone  book  open 
dictating  some  letters.  That's  how  I  was 
able  to  give  you  that  information." 

A  U.S.  pull-out  from  Vietnam  is  the  No. 
1  pacifist  concern.  Yet  discussion  of  the 
Vietnam  action  at  this  point  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  Vietcong  are  indisputably 
Communists,  that  their  takeover  would  be 
an  overwhelming  step  ahead  for  communism 
in  southeast  Asia;  that  the  1963  VS.  action 
against  the  Dion  regime  Is  becoming  less 
defensible — If  it  was  ever  anything  but 
wrong — and  tliat  the  organized  Buddhist  pro- 
tests against  that  regime  were  Communist 
engine^ed. 


In  recent  interviews  with  Buddhists  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  visiting  here  from 
Vietnam,  Report  was  told  that,  contrary  to 
what  the  pacifists  maintain,  the  bombings 
and  the  statlonlngs  of  the  marines  at  Da 
Nang  have  greatiy  boosted  the  morale  of 
both  the  people  and  the  army  and  that, 
finally,  they  have  hopes  of  success.  Pr.  Cao 
Van  Luan  attributed  earlier  anti-UJS.  senti- 
ments to  our  lack  of  a  det«mlned  plan  and 
commitment  to  win  the  war.  "We  resented 
their  IndeterminaUon,"  he  said. 

The  native  priest  added  that  resentment 
was  especially  high  nmnng  Catholics  In  South 
Vietnam  who  could  not  comprehend  how  any 
nominally  Christian  country  could  so  dis- 
astroxisly  foot-drag  against  communism. 
Now,  he  said.  "Catholics  and  good  Buddhists" 
are  Joined  In  determination  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover  by  North  Vietnam.  It 
Is  his  beUef  that  the  Vietcong  are  being 
forced  to  ask  for  a  cease-fire. 

Buddhist  monk  Rev.  Thien  An  visiting  In 
New  York  with  Fr.  Luan.  further  undermined 
the  arguments  of  the  pacifists.  He  claimed 
that  if  South  Vietnam  ever  becomes  Com- 
munist, "peace  will  be  impossible."  And  this 
from  a  Buddhist  whose  father  died  a  flaming 
death  In  protest  against  the  Diem  regime. 

Are  all  pacifists  Communist?  Certainly 
not.  Then,  virho  are  the  pacifists?  They  very 
virtuous?  The  wicked?  Or.  an  artful  Com- 
munist blend  of  both? 

To  quote  Senator  Dom),  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut: "For  the  genuine  pcu:ifist,  I  have 
respect,  even  though  I  believe  that  their 
phlloec^hy  is  dangerously  starry-eyed.  But 
I  must  say  In  all  frankness  that  they  fre- 
quentiy  do  not  show  very  much  discretion 
about  those  that  accompany  them  in  these 
demonstrations." 

What  Is  pacifism?  The  present  popular 
concept  presents  It  as  a  kind  of  Quakerish 
forbearance,  ready  to  endure  all,  rather  than 
Invoke  bloodshed.  In  medical  usage.  It  may 
be  noted,  pacifism  pertains  to  "certain  mor- 
bid conditions  charsicterized  by  deficient 
vitality  and  reaction." 

John  Courtney  Murray,  S  J.,  makes  his  own 
these  words  of  ^ape  Plus  XII :  "There  are 
greater  evils  than  the  physical  death  and  de- 
struction wrought  In  war.  And  there  are 
hvunan  goods  of  so  high  an  order  that  Im- 
mense sacrifices  may  have  to  be  bcHne  in 
their  defense."  The  noted  Jesuit  maintains 
that  the  late  Pope  "transcended  the  vulgar 
pacifism  of  sentimentalist  and  materialist  in- 
spiration that  Is  so  conamon  today." 

Yet  even  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  In  years 
past  came  to  merit  the  label  of  "the  Nation's 
last  bulwark  against  tyranny."  Is  not  lm« 
mune  to  confusion.  Senator  John  G.  Towek, 
Republican,  of  Texas,  recently  reminded  a 
Baylor  University  audience  that  Senators  of 
the  President's  party  have  taken  to  the  fioor 
to  argue  for  appeasement  and  retreat.  He 
amplified  that  statement  In  a  newsletter: 
"The  argument  for  a  newer  and  still  softer 
line  against  communism  Is  being  advanced 
by  many  Infiuentlal  persons." 

Speaking  against  "nonneutral  neutralism." 
Senator  Winston  Pkoxjtt,  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  claims,  "We  not  only  failed  to  see 
the  light;  we  seem  not  even  to  know  that  we 
are  In  the  dark. 


The  Senate  is  split,  tis  are  both  parties 
within  It,  on  when  and  how  to  vise  power  In 
foreign  affairs.  Everyone  claims  to  be  for 
goodness.  But  as  Eric  Sevareld  puts  It, 
"Goodness  without  power  is  impotent,  and 
power  itself  is  Impotent  without  the  will  to 
use  it." 

Senator  William  Polbright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  pessimisUc. 
If  not  padflsUc  about  us — all  of  us.  Several 
months  ago  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  the 
Senator  rather  cynically  stated:  "The  world 
hail  endwed  about  all  It  can  of  the  crusades 
of  high-minded  men  bent  on  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  hmnan  race  •  •  *.    "nie  result 
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has  bee  i  a  great  deal  of  bkxxlshed  and  vio- 
lence en  ounltted  not  In  malice  but  In  the 
piirest  ( (  motives." 

DoDD,  a  meml>er  of  the  same  com- 

iays:  "On  a  variety  of  crudal  Issues, 

allowed  sentimentality  to  replace 

in  the  formulatloii  of  our  national 

I   refer   to   the   lopsided   state   of 

Is  so  enta'anced  with  such  gen- 

as  peace,  disarmament,  brother- 

refonn  (with  a  capital  'R')   that 

the  real  obstacles  In  the  path  of 

those  goals.    Sentimentality  can  be 

n  the  conduct  of  national  p>olicy." 

what  Is  producing  large  numbers 

^oiing  who  have  so  lost  their  place  in 

1  hat  they  can  only  go  out  and  demon- 

a  peeudoldeal? 
sfncere  pacifist  proceeds  from  the  as- 
that  all  war  Is  ImmcntU.    This  p>osl- 
Bev.  Albert  T.  MoUegen,  is  errone- 
E^Jlacopallan  priest,  presently  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  has  said:  "It 
clear  that  responslbUlty  for 
tenance  of  any  particular  cultural, 
p<riltlcal  way  of  life,  of  any  par- 
et  of  historical  institutions,  means 
for    maintaining    the    power 
which  afecuzee  that  way  of  life  and  set  of 
Instltut  ons." 
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Foarth  District  Progress  G>iiference  Great 
Success  in  Middle  Tennessee 


the   clergy,    howev^,    as    well   as 

^he   educators,    there    are   those    of 

who  are  moved  less  by  theology 

the  simple  horror  of  war.     Thus 

pltinged  directly  into  challenging 

Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Prote^nt,   Catholic,   and   Jewish   leaders 

Ifew  York  last  January  to  iH-epare  f or 

conference    on   "religion   and 

be  held  In  Washington  in  the  spring 

The  gathering  was  sponsored  by  the 

Church's   division   of   peace   and 
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spadewcx'k  and  motivation  is  at- 
to  Dr.  Dana  McTiean  Greeley,  iwesir 
the  Unitarian  nnlversallst  Asaocia- 
Bim\iltaneo\]sly  pushed  for  "a  call 
meeting  May  11  and  12,  1965,  which 
of  a  march  on  Capitol  Hill  and  the 
to  register  concern  about  Vietnam. 
2-day  meeting  was  sponsored  by 
intirrellgious    committee    on   Vietnam, 
Te{  :lstratlons   and   meetings   scheduled 
at  the  Mount  Vernon  Methodist 
iH  Washington.    Organizing  person- 
were  supplied  by  the  Friends' 
on  National   Legislation,  which 
a  similar  vlgU   in   1960.     About 
participated,  carrying  placards 
slogans  as  "Bombs   cannot  pave 
to  peace,"  "No  nation  can  play  God 
nd,"      and      "Negotiate,      don't 
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At  th4  conclusion  of  the  New  York  con- 

vocatlocl  Rabbi  Maiuice  N.  Eisendrath  an- 

the  1966  Washington  meet  as  "  •  •  • 

on  a  similar  scale  to  the  religion 

gathering  held  in  Chicago  in  1963." 

he    pacifist   demonstrations    cease? 

as   responsible   adults   advance   or 

pacifist-type  leadership  one  can 

Kxpect    students   to    abandon    their 

lemonstrations. 
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's  a  deeper  problem.     Dr.  Edna 

political    science    professor    at    a 

girls'  college  in  Washington,  said 

a  time  when  "I  had  to  bring  Com- 

1  iropaganda  onto  the  campiis  to  lllus- 

subject.     Now   the  students   are 

^th  the  stuff — ^the  campus  Is  flooded 

Fprty     materials — ^prestmiably     from 


This  same  professor  relates  how  she  went 
to  the  march  on  Washington  demonstrations 
and  was  given  "straight  party  line  Commu- 
nist materials  at  student  distribution  cen- 
ters." Dr.  Pluegel  says  one  of  the  documents 
was  a  duplicate  of  a  telegram  purportedly 
addressed  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  President  of  North 
Vietnam  and  saying:  "•  •  •  in  fullest 
solidarity  with  the  defense  of  your  country 
against  the  attack  of  U.S.  imperialism. 
Heroic  struggle  of  Vietnamese  working  people 
furthers  the  American  revolution." 

But  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  suffering  from  the  pacifism  virus.  In 
Italy  last  month,  the  moderate  Cardinal 
Plorit,  archbishop  of  Florence,  warned  that 
wide  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  a  sentimen- 
tal consclentiovis  objection  to  military  serv- 
ice could  lead  to  anarchy. 

Does  pacifism  mean  the  demonstrators 
would  refuse  to  be  inducted  into  the  armed 
services?  Of  the  United  States?  Of  a  So- 
viet-dominated United  States? 


National   Foundation   for   the   Arts   and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965 


I  SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  9460)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  this  committee.  H.R.  9460, 
has  particular  Interest  to  me  as  it  repre- 
sents the  first  piece  of  legislation  I  had 
the  honor  to  introduce  upon  my  arrival 
In  Washington  as  the  newly  elected  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Third  District  of 
Ohio. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  reported 
this  bill  to  the  House  during  this  session 
and  I  feel  the  committee  members  should 
be  highly  commended  for  the  thorough- 
ness and  dispatch  which  they  have 
shown.  I  also  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
William  S.  Moorhead,  should  be  given 
credit  for  his  leadership. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
a  great  step  forward  will  be  made,  for  too 
long  has  America  been  labeled  by  others 
as  a  culturally  unconscious  land.  Our 
science,  our  charity,  our  dedication  to 
principle  has  no  peer,  but  greatness  is 
measured  by  a  people's  arts  and  its 
understanding  of  the  humanities.  Amer- 
ica must  be  a  whole  land,  its  culture  com- 
plete from  the  Intricate  machine  to  the 
simplest  flower. 

This  bill  will  support  for  the  first  time 
our  citizens  who  work  for  artistic  excel- 
lence and  who  foster  an  environment 
which  stimulates  creative  expression.  I 
call  for  broad  support  of  this  measure 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  respond  ac- 
cordingly as  this  body,  itself,  represents 
a  humanitarian  purpose,  not  only  for  this 
country  but  for  the  entire  world. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS     - 

or   TENNESSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  15  last,  the  Fourth 
District  Partners-for-Progress  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

This  conference  was  a  great  success. 
An  overflow  attendance  came  to  hear 
Federal  ofiQcials  explain  the  application 
of  various  aid  and  assistsuice  programs 
to  the  problems  of  the  great  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 

All  who  participated  are  to  be  com- 
mended— ^the  leadership  and  citizenry  of 
the  Fourth  District,  the  Federal  officials 
from  Washington,  Atlanta,  and  Nash- 
ville, and  others  who  worked  so  hard  to 
set  up  and  conduct  the  conference.  Its 
success  was  a  tribute  to  Americans  work- 
ing together. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  program  of  the  conference,  the  news 
coverage,  and  my  newsletter  relating  to 
the  conference,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  believing  that  they  will  be  of 
widespread  interest  to  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  program,  indicative  press  cover- 
age, and  newsletter  follow : 

PoxTRTH  District  Partnehs-for-Progkess 

CONTEREMCE 

Introduction  of  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress  by  Sam  E.  Jennings,  di- 
rector, regional  office.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opening  remarks  and  welcome  by  Fourth 
District  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Remarks  of  welcome:  W.  H.  Westbrooks, 
mayor  of  Murfreesboro  and  county  Judge 
James  H.  Threet,  Rutherford  County. 

Introduction  of  guest  speakers:  Wilkes 
Coffey,  Jr.,  attomey-at-law,  field  representa- 
tives for  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Speakers:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  assistant 
area  coordinator  urban  renewal  administra- 
tion. Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  Mr. 
Gil  Hancock,  deputy  director,  office  of  de- 
velopment companies,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; Mr.  J.  Paul  Harris,  regional  di- 
rector, community  facllitlee,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

PANEL    discussion 

Presiding:  Mr.  Joe  Shaver,  chief,  financial 
assistance  director  regional  office,  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Panel  members:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Brown, 
Mr.  Gil  Hancock,  Mr.  Paul  Harris,  Mr.  Roy 
Oaks,  Chief,  procurement  and  management 
assistant  regional  office,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 
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Am  Available,  Meeting  Told 

(By    Jimmy   Samahan,   staff   correspondent, 

the  Nashville  Tennesseean) 

Murfreesboro. — ^Federal  agencies  are  pre- 
I>ared  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  aid 
middle  Tennessee  commxmities  develop  their 
own  economic  development  projects,  Fourth 
Congressional  District  civic,  political,  and 
business  leaders  were  told  at  a  conference 
here  yesterday. 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  speaking  over  a  telephone  circuit 
from  Washington,  said  Federal  legislative 
programs  making   the   funds   available  are 


deBigned  to  "release  the  energies  of  our  great 
free  enterprise  system." 

gviNB,  who  sponsored  the  conference  at- 
tended by  an  overflow  crowd  of  200  persons 
at  the  Murfreesboro  city  hall,  said  the  Fed- 
eral programs  are  "designed  to  stimulate 
local  initiative  and  coop«»tion  of  our  local 
people  to  put  people  to  work." 

"We  want  to  create  more  economic  op- 
portunity and  broaden  our  economy,  and  we 
TOnt  to  assist  businesses  in  diversifying  and 
expanding,"  Evins  added. 

Wilkes  Coffey,  Jr.,  Murfreesboro  attorney 
and  field  representative  for  Evins,  and  Sam 
K  Jennings,  Murfreesboro,  director  of  the 
Nashville  regional  office  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  cchosted  the  confer- 
ence which  included  a  panel  of  Federal  offi- 
cials from  Washington,  Atlanta,  and  Nash- 

vUle.  _.      ^ 

Gil  Hancock,  Washington,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Development  Companies  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  paid  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Evins  for  his  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Since  Congressman  Evins  assimied  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Small  Bvislness 
Cominlttee,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  moved  forward  with  more  direction 
than  In  all  its  history.  Legislation  passed 
through  his  support  has  enabled  us  to  make 
thousands  of  loans  to  aid  small  b\isinesses 
and  provide  Jobs  through  economic  growth," 
Hancock  said. 

Among  SBA  projects  Hancock  stressed  were 
502  loans  made  to  community  owner  de- 
velopment companies  under  section  502  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

It  is  known  that  several  downtown  Mur- 
freesboro businessmen  and  property  owners 
have  been  investigating  the  possibUlty  of 
602  loans  to  raze  and  reconstruct  major  por- 
tions of  the  public  square  business  area. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  how  502 
loans  work,  according  to  Hancock: 

Loans  are  available  for  the  construction 
or  conversion  of  existing  facilities  as  well  as 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  bxiildings,  and  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Under  the  program,  loans  up  to  $350,000 
each  for  relending  to  smaU  businesses  In  a 
community  are  available  to  a  local  develop- 
ment company  which  meets  the  charter  re- 
quirements of  the  State  and  SBA  regulations. 

Development  companies  must  have  a  broad 
base  of  ownership  with  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  its  stock  held  by  persons  resid- 
ing or  doing  business  in  the  locality,  and 
with  no  one  person  or  group  of  persons  to 
own  more  than  25  percent  of  the  stock. 

SBA  can  place  a  loan  to  the  development 
company  or  directly  to  the  individual  busi- 
ness, using  the  development  company  as  a 
■ponsor. 

with  the  development  company  providing 
a  30-percent  equity  in  a  project,  the  SBA 
can  then  loan  80  percent  of  the  project  cost 
or  1350,000,  whichever  Is  the  least.  Loans 
can  be  made  for  a  term  up  to  25  years  and 
bear  a  maximum  Interest  of  5Vi  percent. 

If  a  local  bank  participates  In  the  loan 
and  is  willing  to  charge  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest, SBA  will  reduce  its  rate  accordingly 
hut  not  below  5  percent  unless  the  loan 
is  made  in  an  area  determined  by  the  Labor 
or  Commerce  Departments  as  having  chronic 
unemployment  or  undergoing  redevelopment. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  interest  rate  is  fixed 
at  4  percent,  Hancock  said. 

"All  of  the  SBA's  lending  programs  are 
based  on  cooperation,  not  competition,  with 
banks,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  over 
90  percent  of  our  loans  are  made  in  partici- 
pation with  banks,"  Hancock  said. 

Robert  E.  Brown,  Atlanta,  assistant  area 
coordinator  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Admln- 
Isteation  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  discussed  new  provisions  of  recently 
passed  Federal  housing  legislation. 
New  provisions  be  cited,  were: 


Grants  are  now  available  up  to  (1.500  to 
ovmer-occupants  of  an  urban  renewal  area 
to  make  hc«ne  Improvements. 

Loans  up  to  $10,000  at  8  percent  interest 
are  available  for  home  remodeling  imder  a 
plan  for  voluntary  rehabilitation  of  a  neigh- 
borhood. A 

Federal  funds  are  now  available  in  an  ex- 
perimental rent  supplement  program  to  aid 
the  elderly,  disabled  or  persons  displaced  by 
a  Government  project.  The  aid  is  subject  to 
local  rent  levels  and  the  housing  must  meet 
Federal  Housing  Authority  standards. 

State,  county,  and  city  governments  may 
now  receive  up  to  50  percent  Federal  aid  for 
purchasing  "open  space"  or  unimproved  land 
for  community  projects.  The  State  of  Ten- 
nessee Is  seeking  such  assistance  to  buy 
additional  land  for  five  State  parks. 

Others  on  the  panel  were  J.  Paul  Harris. 
Atlanta,  regional  director  of  the  Conununity 
Faculties  Administration  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  Roy  Oaks,  chief  of 
procurement  and  management  assistance  for 
the  Nashville  regional  office,  SmaU  Business 
Administration;  Joe  Shaver,  NashvUle,  chief 
financial  assistance  director  for  the  Nash- 
vlUe  regional  office,  SBA,  and  WUllam  Keel, 
special  asslslAnt  to  Representative  Evins. 

Mayor  W.  H.  Westbrooks  of  Miirfreesboro, 
and  Rutherford  County  Judge  James  Threet 
made  welcoming  addresses  to  the  conference 
participants. 

Attending  the  conference  were  mayors, 
county  Judges,  bank  facials,  chamber  oi 
commerce  officials,  businessmen  and  repre- 
sentatives of  civic  clubs  In  the  23 -county 
Fourth  District. 

A  slmUar  conference,  but  one  limited  to 
small  business  matters,  wUl  be  conducted  to- 
day In  NashvlUe  at  Peabody  OoU^e  \mder 
the  sponsorship  of  Representative  Richard 
Fulton,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 


[From  the  NashvUle  (Tenn.)  Banner] 
Development  Session  Held  at  Murfreesboro 
Murfreesboro. — An  Interested  community 
may  acquire  80  percent  of  the  f\inds  neces- 
sary for  development  or  redevelopment  of  Ite 
smaU  biislnesses  through  loans  from  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  officials  and  businessmen  from 
20  middle  Tennessee  counties  were  told 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  ccanmunity  devel- 
opment program  here. 

Several  specific  Federal  aids  to  communi- 
ties were  outlined  at  the  meeting — sponsOTed 
by  Representative  J<»  L.  Evins,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee. 

Over  100  persons  heard  the  Congressman 
speak  over  a  telephone  circuit  from  Wash- 
ington. He  said  that  the  Federal  develop- 
ment programs  are  designed  to  stimulate  lo- 
cal Initiative  and  cooperation  of  local  peo- 
ple in  putting  people  to  work.  Increased 
economy  and  diversified  and  expanding  busi- 
nesses are  the  goals  of  tiie  program,  he  said. 

GU  Hancock  of  Washington,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Development  Com- 
I>anles  for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
explained  section  502  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

"The  SBA  community  development  pwo- 
gram  is  a  grassroote  proposition  that  can  be 
of  significant  aid  to  help  your  ccwnmunlty," 
Hancock  told  the  group. 

There  has  been  considerable  Interest  m 
obtaining  fimds  to  renovate  the  covuthouse 
square  section  of  Murfreesboro. 

According  to  Hancock,  the  502  loans  are 
set  up  In  the  foUowlng  manner: 

Funds  up  to  $350,000  may  be  obtained  by 
a  local  development  company,  which  meete 
State  and  SBA  regulations,  for  relending  to 
local  small  businesses. 

Loans  may  be  made  by  SBA  to  the  devel- 
opment company  or  they  may  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  Individual  business  with  the 
development  company  as  sponsor. 

The  funds  are  desigoated  tot  oonstructloa 
or  conversion  of  facmttes  and  for  buying 
land,  buUdlngs,  machinery  and  equipment. 


Not  lees  tdian  75  percent  of  a  dewlopment 
oomiiany's  stock  must  be  held  by  ettber  real- 
dente  or  persons  doing  business  in  the  area 
end  no  one  person  or  group  at  persons  can 
own  more  than  25  percent  of  the  atoc^  Tbe 
develofxneint  company  must  provide  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  a  project  and  SBA  can 
then  loan  either  80  percent  of  the  cost  or 
$350,000,  whichever  is  lower.  SBA  makes  the 
loans  for  a  term  o<  up  to  25  years  and  the 
loans  can  have  a  maximum  Interest  rate  of 
5>4  percent. 

Interest  rates  may  be  lowered  to  5  percent 
by  SBA  If  a  local  bank  takes  part  In  the 
loan  and  is  wtUlng  to  reduce  the  interest  rate. 
If  the  vicinity  receiving  the  lotm  has  been 
determined  by  the  Labor  or  Oommeroe  De- 
partmente  as  having  chronic  unemployment 
or  undergodng  redevelopment  the  interest 
rate  Is  a  fixed  4  percent. 

Discussing  provisions  of  recently  passed 
Federal  housing  legislation  was  Robert  E. 
Brown  of  Atlanta,  assistant  area  coordinator 
for  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  of 
the  Hotusing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Under  this  program  State,  county  and  city 
govemmente  oeJ^obtain  up  to  50  percent 
Federal  aid  for  buying  land  for  community 
projects.  Tennessee  is  presently  seeking  this 
assistance  for  purchasing  land  for  5  State 
parks. 

Home  Improvement  locms  up  to  $1,500  are 
avaUable  to  ownera  and  oocupcmts  of  urban 
renewal  areas;  loans  for  home  remodeling  up 
to  $10,000  at  3  percent  Interest  are  available 
for  voluntary  rehabilitation  of  a  neighbor- 
hood; and  a  rent  supplement  program  to  aid 
the  elderly,  disabled,  or  perBODS  displaced  by 
a  government  project  is  available  if  the  hous- 
ing meets  Federal  Housing  Authority  regiUa- 
tlons. 

J.  Paul  Harris  of  the  Community  FaciUtles 
Administration  outlined  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides up  to  50  percent  in  grants  for  basic 
sewer  and  water  facilities.  He  said  these 
grants  will  become  available  through  the 
1965  Housing  Act. 


Capital  Comkxntb 
(By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress) 

FOURTH   district  PABTNEBS-rOR-PROCREBS  CON- 
FERENCE PROVES  BIG  SUCCESS 

The  tremendoiis  response  and  attendance 
at  the  recent  Fourth  District  Partnsr-for- 
Progress  Conference  in  Murfreesboro  was 
most  gratifying  and  considered  by  all  most 
informative  and  a  big  success.  The  fact  that 
the  city  councU  chambers  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  local  governmental  <^clals. 
mayors,  ooimty  Judges,  representatives  o^ 
chambers  of  commerce,  representatives  at 
civic  clubs  and  industrial  leaders — Including 
many  smaU  businessmen — augurs  weU  for 
the  future  growth  of  our  cities  and  com- 
munities. 

Those  who  attended  came  because  they 
wanted  to  know  how  they  could  work  more 
effectively  for  the  Improvement  of  their  oom- 
mtmltles — how  they  could  utilize  the  pro- 
grams of  the  SmaU  Bvisiness  Administration, 
the  Community  Faculties  Administration, 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Fed- 
eral-local programs  of  oo<^>eration. 

Every  speaker  emphasized  that  the  initia- 
tive and  Impetus  for  progress  must  come  from 
the  people  and  the  leaders  of  the  local  c(»n- 
munlties  themselves.  The  Deputy  Director 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Administration's  Com- 
munity Development  program,  Mr.  GUbert 
Hancock,  said,  "The  Federal  Government 
doesn't  create  iMX)JectB,  it  lends  assistance 
and  provides  funds,  you  have  to  initiate 
everything." 

The  speakers  at  the  conf«-ence  discussed 
a  broad  range  of  programs,  with  specific  at- 
tention given  to  new  legislation  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  The  Regional  Direc- 
tOT  of  the  Community  FaciUtles  Administra- 
tion,   Atlanta,    Mr.    Paul    Harris,    said,    for 
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example,  "Of  partlciilar  Importance  to  grow- 
clttes,  both  large  and  small  are  new  pro- 
providing   grants  for   basic   sewerage 
i^ter   facilities."      He    explained    this 
expanded  program,  pointing  out  that 
Ion  provided  for  a  more  flexlbile  pro- 
3  help  cities  acquire  and  develop  open 
1  uid,  Including  grants  to  cover  the  cost 
facilities  as   parks,  youth  centers, 
recreation  centers. 

facets  of^he  grants  and  loan  program 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  were 
by  Robert   E.   Brown  of  Atlanta, 
u^ban  renewaU  coordinator. 

community  development  plan  of  the 

3Txslness  Administration,  under  which 

}roflt    or   nonprofit    developing    com- 

nuty  submit  applications  for  loans  on 

;    small    business    ventures,    provides 

tither  to  improve  an  existing  business 

t  Bgln  a  new  enterprise.    It  was  empha- 

1  tiat  this  program  may  be  vised  to  help 

downtown    business    sections — in 

with  urban  renewal  projects. 

quality  of  oiu-  towns  and  cities  of  to- 

In  the  Potirth  District  of  Tennessee 

upon  the  leadership  and  the  efforts 

In    OUT    commiuitles    today.    The 

of  leadership  displayed  by  local  repre- 

vea  at  the  conference  is  a  promising 

ion    of    an    even    more    progressive 

District  of  Tennessee. 


general,  reaction  at  the  conference  was 

was  most  informative  and  helpful. 

Eredit  must  go  to  the  planners  of  the 

Mr.  Sam  E.  Jennings, 

director  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 

minlsl^tlon;  Wilkes  CofTey,  attorney  at  law; 

W.  H.  Westbrooks.  of  Murfreesboro; 

Judge    James    Threet.    Rutherford 

the  Murfreesboro  Chamber  of  Com- 

and  numy  others.    I  am  also  grateful 

program  participants  who  came  from 

,  Atlanta,  and  Nashville  to  be  of 

to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coHWEcncuT 


IN  T  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednaday,  September  1.  1965 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  0  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  e<mtorial  from  the  September  8,  1965. 
Greenwich  Time,  praising  the  recently- 
passe  i  Higher  Education  Act. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  there  is  a 
grow  Qg  awareness  in  this  Nation  that 
yeste  day's  education  is  not  good  enough 
for  t  day's  rapidly  changing  conditions 
and  t  lat  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  hu- 
man iraste  resulting  from  many  students 
being  priced  out  of  the  increasingly  ex- 
pensiire  college  education  market.  In 
the  1  »ng  run.  as  the  editorial  notes,  the 
coun  ry  will  ix-oflt  handsomely  by  the 
act. 

Th ;  editorial  follows: 

Given  Boost 

Bot  ^  Houses  of  Congress  have  now  ap- 
prove I,  sdmost  unanimously,  legislation  to 
Imple  sent  a  broad-scale  program  of  aid  for 
those  who  need  help  to  attend  college.  The 
heav]  majorities  confirm  the  national  com- 
mltmsnt  to  the  principle  that,  insofar  as  is 
possi)  le.  every  young  person  in  America 
shall  tiave  a  realistic  c^portunlty  to  acquire 
as  m  ich  education  as  he  wants  and  oan 
abaor  >. 


Even  this  legislation  will  not  wholly  assure 
that.  But  it  Is  a  significant  further  step 
away  from  the  traditional  state  of  affairs  un- 
der which  higher  education  was  in  effect 
denied  to  a  great  number  of  high  school 
graduates  who  simply  could  not  afford  it. 

We  began  to  move  away  from  that  some 
years  ago  with  enactment  of  law  providing 
low-interest  college  loans  for  those  in  need 
of  such  help.  Now  Congress,  besides  con- 
tinuing the  loan  program  and  girding  it  up 
with  Federal  guarantee  insurance,  also  has 
made  provision  for  scholarship  grants.  In 
the  first  year  these  will  average  $600,  and  in 
some  cases  they  may  go  as  high  as  SI, 000. 
This  substantial  help  will,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  make  college  possible  for  those  who 
otherwise  would  have  gone  through  life  with 
only  a  high  school  education. 

This  is  far  more  Important,  both  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  society,  than  it  used  to  be. 
There  is  growing  recognition  of  the  plain 
fact  that  modem  conditions  of  life  demand 
more  education  than  in  the  past,  and  will 
do  so  increasingly.  Through  enactment  of 
a  program  of  aid  to  college  students.  Con- 
gress has  given  education  a  notable  boost. 
In  the  long  run,  the  country  will  profit  hand- 
somely by  this  action. 


Tke  Pope  and  President  at  the  U.N. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  submit  the 
following  two  editorials  on  a  significant 
subject.  While  those  who  seek  peace  in 
the  world  are  worthy  of  the  strongest 
support  of  all  who  desire  this  high  prize, 
yet  the  prize  cannot  be  sought  at  any 
price. 

Our  country  has  been  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  respective  roles  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  in  a  free  society. 
While  this  distinction  does  not  place 
these  powers  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
it  accentuates  their  distinctiveness  and 
encourages  each  power  to  respect  the 
means  and  methods  used  by  each  to  at- 
tain its  distinctive  goals. 

In  the  pursuit  for  international  peace 
we  may  forget  that  the  relationships  be- 
tween state  and  church  in  other  nations 
of  the  world  are  not  carbon  copies  of 
the  American  design.  For  us,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  enter  into  any  overt  or  subtle 
dialog  with  any  spiritual  power,  no 
matter  how  pure  and  noble  our  goals  may 
be,  may  actually  create  more  interna- 
tional disquietude,  become  an  abrasive 
element  in  American  life,  and  contribute 
to  unnecessary  divisions  in  our  pluralis- 
tic society  which  has  just  begun  to  ex- 
perience some  of  the  solidifying  values  of 
true  ecumenicity. 

The  editorials  from  America  and  the 
Christian  Century,  both  of  which  are 
respected  church  journals,  illustrates 
what  I  believe  to  be  good  cause  for  pause 
as  we  examine  once  more  the  nature  of 
the  path  to  peace  in  the  world. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  America,  Aug.  21,  1965] 
POPS  AKD  President  at  thk  U.N. 

If  the  Pope  cornea  to  the  VJS\  General 
Assembly  in  the  autiimn — a  50-50  likelihood 


at  this  moment — will  President  Johnson 
meet  him?  What  was,  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago 
purely  a  problem  of  protocol  has  become 
with  the  heightening  International  tension! 
a  serious  problem  of  policy.  If  Secretary 
General  U  Thant's  invitation  to  Paul  VI  bean 
fruit,  Washington  will  have  a  choice  of  three 
possibilities.  The  President  can  (i)  ignore 
the  presence  of  the  Pope:  (2)  invite  him  to 
Washington  and  the  White  House;  (3)  go 
to  New  York  for  a  ceremonial  meeting. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  President  should 
ostenstatlously  go  off  to  the  L.B.J,  ranch  in 
Texas  on  the  day  the  Pope  arrives  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a  papal 
visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital  might  take  on 
an  undesirable  political  tinge.  As  far  ai 
can  be  Judged  from  past  observations,  the 
President's  personal  inclination  would  be  to 
go  to  New  York.  In  any  case,  a  golden 
opportunity  will  be  missed,  and  the  cause  of 
peace  be  the  loser.  If  the  embattled  leader 
of  the  American  people  does  not  meet  with 
the  distinguished  U.N.  guest.  A  confronta- 
tion of  Pope  and  President  at  the  seat  of 
the  world  peace  organization  would  identify 
our  country  in  a  striking  way  with  all  the 
honest  efforts  made  by  good  men  to  dispel 
the  prospect  of  war.  By  the  same  token, 
studied  indifference  or  palpable  downgrading 
of  the  event  would  leave  a  bad  impression 
on  governments  all  over  the  world,  a  great 
many  of  which  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  and  rectitude  of  current  U.S.  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  smd  elsewhere. 

Before  U  Thant's  invitation.  United  States- 
Vatican  relations  were  already  under  study  In 
Washington.  Last  April.  Senator  Claxborjh 
Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  suggested 
that  the  administration  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  our  relationship  with  the  Vatican.  He 
did  not  call  for  inunediate  diplomatic  recog- 
nition, but  he  said  that  some  sort  of  rapport 
or  diplomatic  relationship  might  well  be  es- 
tablished. He  thought  that  perhaps  the  re- 
vival of  the  office  of  the  "personal  representa- 
tive" of  the  President  might  be  feasible  as  a 
form  of  relation.  As  will  be  remembered. 
Myron  C.  Taylor  was  the  envoy  of  two  Presi- 
dents under  this  title  between  1940  and  1980. 

The  Rhode  Island  Senator's  proposal  was 
triggered  by  an  obviously  Inspired  dispatch 
of  James  Reston,  columnist  and  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times.  Writing  from 
Rome  on  April  0.  Reston  noted  the  vast 
changes  that  had  occurred  in  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  past  few  years,  and  their  sig- 
nificance for  world  affairs.  "There  is  scarcely 
an  issue  of  world  politics  today,"  he  wrote, 
"that  does  not  now  concern  the  church  and 
provoke  its  influential  comment."  For  the 
United  States  not  to  have  the  closest  pos- 
sible relations  with  the  Vatican  at  this  time 
of  transition,  said  Reston,  seems  to  many  ob- 
servers xinfortunate.  In  the  light  of  this  It 
is  odd.  he  wrote,  that  the  United  States  "li 
the  only  one  of  the  ma]or  non-Communist 
nations  that  still  does  not  have  formal  diplo- 
matic representation  at  the  Vatican."  ITie 
Tinfies  political  reporter  concluded  his  dis- 
patch with  this  echo  from  American  diplo- 
matic circles  In  Rome:  "It  Is  known  that 
the  question  has  been  recently  raised  with 
Preeident  Johnson  privately,  and  a  decision 
Is  hoped  for  here  during  the  next  few 
months." 

The  last  formal  effort  to  have  an  American 
representative  at  the  Vatican  was  mads 
nearly  15  years  ago,  when,  In  October  1981, 
President  Truman  sent  up  the  name  of  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
State  of  Vatican  City.  A  storm  of  protest 
broke  out  and  the  President  withdrew  Clark's 
name,  though  he  said  he  would  submit  an- 
other nomination  later.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  In  December  1941,  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Italy's  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Harold 
H.  Tlttmann.  Jr..  a  careCT  Foreign  Servlci 
officer  asslf^ned  to  the  Taylor  mission,  «» 
given  the  diplomatic  status  of  chargi 
d'affaires  and  was  thus  able  to  serve  the  Al- 
lied cause  in  Vatican  City  until  the  advent  of 
the  Allied  troops  In  Rome  in  June  1944.   In 
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1950  however,  with  the  close  of  the  Taylor  of- 
floe,  not  a  trace  was  left  of  these  beginnings, 
'irblch  had  proved  so  useful  for  the  United 

States. 

Today,  in  mid-1965,  the  precise  form  of 
Uixited  States-Vatican  relations  is  not  so  im- 
nortant  as  the  substance  of  these  relations, 
^the  past  15  years,  the  world  situation  and 
the  situation  of  the  Catholic  Church  within 
it  have  both  drastically  changed.  The  ecu- 
menical spirit,  sanctioned  and  encotiraged 
by  the  high  authority  of  the  Vatican  CouncU, 
jjas  greatly  diminished  religious  tension  and 
dissipated  bigotry.  Important  questions  of 
religious  liberty  and  church-state  separation 
are  on  the  point  of  being  settled  in  the 
council  in  a  spirit  that  can  only  further  this 
trend.  The  Intervening  years,  which  wit- 
nessed this  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
also  unfortunately  seen  a  serious  threat  of 

war. 

Our  country  has  now  entered  very  dan- 
gerous waters.  Certainly  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  guarantee  the  realization  of  our 
dream  of  peace.  But  the  continuing  aloof- 
ness of  the  United  States  from  the  Pope 
of  Rome  does  not  go  unnoticed  in  the  world 
community.  Even  o\ir  friends,  filled  as  they 
are  with  misgivings  about  us,  cannot  fall 
to  wonder  why  we  ignore  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant forces  for  peace. 

A  certain  nervousness  is  evident  in  of- 
ficialdom over  the  prospect  of  communication 
with  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  re- 
gardless of  the  unique  diplomatic  status  that 
international  law  accords  the  Holy  See.  But 
the  time  has  come  to  reeval\iate  past  policies 
In  this  area.  A  President  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  send  several  hundred  thousand  draf- 
tees into  unpredictable  and  long-term  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  in  what  Moscow  radio  blt- 
Ingly  but  rightly  described  as  a  colossal  risk, 
can  and  should  be  equally  courageous  in  tak- 
ing parallel  bold  steps  to  reinforce  our  dip- 
lomatic offensive  in  this  most  significant 
maimer. 


in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere."  Our  President 
won't  like  that.  In  such  encounters  he 
plays  the  active  role.  And  the  editorial  de- 
scends to  naive  quibbling  when  it  states 
that  both  protocol  and  policy  require  the 
President's  going  to  New  York  to  see  you 
rather  than  your  gplng  to  Washington  to  see 
the  President.  Doesn't  this  statement  par- 
alyze both  of  you?  (Oould  he  send  Luci?) 
What  do  you  think? 

The  bulk  of  the  America  editorial,  as  you 
no  doubt  noticed,  urged  you  to  use  your 
visit  to  the  United  States  as  a  springboard 
for  renewed  efforts  to  get  U.S.  recognition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  state. 
Don't  do  it.  Don't  let  the  first  papal  visit 
to  the  United  States  revive  the  rancor  and 
bitterness  created  by  President  Truman's 
abortive  effort  to  make  C3ten.  Mark  W.  Clark 
"Ambassador  to  the  State  of  Vatican  City." 
We  thought  yoxir  coming  to  the  United  States 
was  to  be  a  friendly  visit;  America  turns  it 
into  a  political  enterprise  and  makes  it  soimd 
like  invasion.  Please  let  xis  know  whether 
you  will  come  as  a  beloved,  respected,  and 
welcome  head  of  the  church  or  as  the  sov- 
ereign head  of  a  state.  We  will  want  to 
chat  with  the  first  over  a  cup  of  coffee, 
but  we  have  no  Interest  in  the  second. 

We  learned  with  deep  regret  of  your  recent 
illness.  We  hope  that  you  have  now  fully 
recovered  and  are  ready  for  the  great  and 
promising  events  of  Vatican  Council  II's  final 
session. 

Most  respectfully, 

Thb  Christian  Century. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Century.  Sept.  1,  1965] 

LETTER   TO   THE    POPE 

His  Holiness.  Pope  Paul  VI. 
Vatican  City. 

Yotrn  Holiness:  When  we  learned  that 
U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  had  invited 
you  to  address  the  General  Assembly,  we  in- 
vited you  in  our  July  14  issue  to  visit  the 
United  States,  come  to  Chicago  and  share 
a  coffee  break  with  our  staff.  This  was  a  sin- 
cere invitation  which  we  hope  we  will  not 
now  have  to  retract.  But  today  we  read  in 
the  August  21  issue  of  the  Jesuit  magazine 
America  an  editorial  stating  that  your  com- 
ing poses  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  serious  problem  of  policy.  The  edi- 
torial tells  President  Johnson  how  to  handle 
this  problem  and  tells  you  what  a  grand 
opportunity  your  visit  would  create  for  the 
establishment  of  ambassadorial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Vatican  City. 
Have  you  read  the  America  editorial?  Do 
you  still  plan  to  come? 

We  feel  that  we  should  apologize  to  you 
and  to  President  Johnson.  If  we  had  known 
that  our  Invitation  would  cause  you  and  the 
President  so  much  trouble  we  would  never 
have  Issued  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  America's 
editors — ttsually  urbane  and  sophisticated — 
bungled  when  they  prejudged  President 
Johnson's  possible  course  of  action  in  the 
event  you  come  over:  "It  is  unthinkable." 
they  say,  "that  the  President  should  osten- 
tatiously go  off  to  the  L3.J.  ranch  in  Texas 
on  the  day  the  Pope  arrives  in  the  United 
States."  They  «ilso  made  a  serious  tactical 
error  by  twisting  the  President's  arm  and 
boxing  him  in:  "By  the  same  token,  studied 
indifference  or  palpable  downgrading  of  the 
event  would  leave  a  bad  Impression  on  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world,  a  great  many 
of  which  have  grave  doubts  as  jto  the  cor- 
rectness and  rectitude  of  current  U.S.  action 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  l^>eak- 
er.  under  p>ermission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord  I  include  my  news- 
letter to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  for  August  2,  1965 : 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

LIBER.«LS     trample     ON     STATE     AND     INDtVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 

The  liberals  ganged  up  laat  week  to  tram- 
ple ruthlessly  on  the  freedom  of  individual 
citizens  and  the  precious  rights  of  the  States 
guaranteed  by  the  Oonstltutioin.  By  a  vote 
at  221  to  203  the  House  passed  s  bill  to  repeal 
Alabama's  rlght-to-work  law  as  well  as  those 
of  18  other  States  and  to  deny  the  people  otf 
any  State  the  right  to  enact  such  a  law.  I 
voted  against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  because  I  think  the  people 
of  Alabama  should  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
this  question;  I  believe  no  American  worker 
should  be  forced  to  )oin  a  imlon,  nor  should 
he  be  denied  the  right  to  Join  a  union  if  he 
chooses;  I  would  not  force  a  men.  In  order  to 
hold  his  Job,  to  join  a  union  which  may  be 
controlled  by  a  Communis*  o<r  racketeens. 
Under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
which  says  a  Communist  may  hold  office  in  a 
imion,  this  is  possible.  It  has  happened  in 
some  States  and  the  vmions  have  been  ex- 
,  pelled  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  main  argument  of  those  who  voted 
to  take  away  your  rights  was  that  they  had 
to  pass  this  bill  to  keep  industry  from  mov- 
ing South.  ITiey  sold  that  indtistry  is  run- 
ning away  from  New  England  and  other 
Northern    States    because   of   right-to-work 


laws  in  the  South.  Of  course,  this  Is  not 
true.  Industry  is  moving  to  the  South  main- 
ly because  we  have  a  large  reservoir  of  good 
workers  and  good  unions.  We  have  an  IdMal 
climate  and  our  people  have  expressed  ftflth 
and  confidence  In  the  operation  o<  the  private 
enterprise  system.  For  my  part,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  coooiu-age  new  in- 
dxiatry  to  come  to  Alabama  and  I  think  most 
Alabamians  will  agree  with  me. 

cheap  wage  rate  charge  false 
The  charge  that  wage  rates  are  cheaper  In 
the  South  is  simply  not  true.  In  1964  20 
States  had  right-to- work  laws.  (Indiana  has 
since  repealed  its  law.)  The  annual  report 
for  1964  on  Employment  and  Earnings  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics shows:  7  of  the  20  rlght-to-work  States 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  Connecticut;  8 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  Maosachu- 
setts;  12  have  higher  wage  rates  than  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont;  15  have  higher  wage 
rates  than  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Ala- 
bama. Florida.  Virginia,  and  frennessee  all 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  Ntw  Hampshire 
and  Maine.  Alabama  wage  rates  are  also 
higher  than  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island. 

So  the  real  reason  for  doing  away  with 
right-to-work  laws  must  be  the  continued 
goal  of  the  Johnson  administration  and  the 
liberals  under  pressure  from  northern  politi- 
cal labor  bosses  for  more  power,  more  Federal 
control,  more  one-man,  one-party  govern- 
ment. Never  again  may  the  Democrat 
Party  lay  claim  to  championing  States  rights 
when  200  Democrats  voted  to  take  away 
States  rights  while  117  Republicans  voted 
for  freedom. 

WHAT   TOU   WILL  PAT   FOB   MEDICARE 

Congress  gave  final  approval  to  the  medi- 
care bill  last  week  and  the  law  wlUsoon  be 
in  effect  although  it  will  be  next^Jttfy  before 
anyone  will  begin  drawing  benefits.  In  spite 
of  the  claim  that  this  is  free  medicare  pre- 
sented to  you  by  a  gracious  and  loving  Presi- 
dent, the  sad  fact  Is.  you  are  going  to  pay 
the  bUl.  BeglniUng  next  year  the  amount 
you  pay  in  social  security  taxes  will  go  up. 
There  are  no  exMnptlons,  you  pay  social  se- 
curity tax  on  the  first  dollar  earned.  As  an 
example,  the  person  with  $6,600  In  wages 
will  pay  $277  social  security  taxes  or  $103 
more  than  he  Is  paying  now.  Two  and  a  half 
years  from  now  he  wlU  pay  $323,  or  an  In- 
crease of  86  percent  over  his  present  tax. 
Those  who  are  self-employed  and  making 
$6,600  will  pay  $405  next  year  and  $468  2 
years  later,  an  tncree«e  In  social  seciirlty 
taxes  of  $209  In  lees  than  2  years.  How  does 
this  stack  up  with  the  piddling  tax  cut  for 
which  Lyndon  Johnson  took  so  much  credit 
last  year? 


RENT  STTBSIDIXS  Bn.L  MOVB8  AHEAD 

The  housing  bill  providing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  rent  subsidies  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  move  into  better  neighbor- 
hoods moved  ahead  as  Congress  approved  the 
conference  report.  Several  editors  had  stane 
fun  writing  editorials  chaUenglng  my  state- 
ments on  this  socialistic  bill.  It  Is  evident 
they  did  not  read  the  bill,  nor  do  they  know 
what  It  provides.  The  housing  bill  does 
make  It  possible  to  integrate  any  neighbor- 
hood in  the  country  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Housing  Administrator  who  decides  on  who 
shall  get  the  subsidy  and  under  what  con- 
ditions and  he  determines  where  the  proj- 
ects will  be  located.  Under  this  bill  It  Is 
possible  for  a  nonprofit  organization,  in- 
cluding a  church,  the  NAACP,  or  a  civic 
service  club  to  build  housing  with  Govern- 
ment loans  and  use  the  rent  money  to  pay 
back  the  loans. 

ALABAMA  POULTRY   PRODUCERS   THREATENED 

In  cooperation  with  Members  of  Congress 
from  other  poultry  produelng  areas,  I  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  this  week  to  present  evi- 
dence as  to  why  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
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echnocracy,"  also  must  be  reshaped. 

that  France  will  not  accept  the 

loss  of  Its  veto  In  Common  Mar- 


ket affairs  on  January  1,  1966 — after  which 
time  EBC  members  are  supposed  to  decide 
policy  by  majority  r\ile. 

The  extent  of  De  Gaulle's  disagreement 
with  President  Johnson  is  only  partly  re- 
vealed by  Johnson's  statement — issued  the 
same  day  without  waiting  to  hear  De  Gaulle's 
views — that  a  "strong  NATO  remains  essen- 
tial" to  world  peace  and  security. 

The  scope  of  the  clash  Is  better  illustrated 
by  Washington  reports  that  the  United  States 
already  has  bluntly  informed  France  that 
De  Gaiille  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it 
too;  that  if  Prance  quits  NATO  there  will  be 
no  American  alliance  to  replace  It.  The 
American  nuclear  missile  umbrella  which 
now  shields  Prance  will  be  withdrawn. 

So  far  there  has  not  been  any  public  U.S. 
reaction  to  De  Gaulle's  strictures  on  the  Com- 
mon Market,  since  the  United  States  is  not  a 
member.  But  NATO  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket are  related  in  concept,  if  not  in  fact.  For 
NATO  should  become  the  military  arm  of  the 
economically  integrated  Europe  envisioned 
by  the  architects  of  EEC. 

The  alternative,  as  many  have  realized, 
is  the  growth  of  new  nationalistic  rivalries 
in  Europe — particularly  in  Germany.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  De  Gaulle  has  yet  to  grasp 
that  simple  but  fearful  fact. 

He  sees  NATO  only  In  terms  of  "the  sub- 
ordination termed  integration  •  •  •  which 
puts  our  destiny  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners"— a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
NATO  commandant  has  always  been  an 
American. 

Johnson  conceded  that  each  of  the  15 
nations  in  NATO  sees  the  organization  "from 
Its  own  perspective."  But  his  perspective, 
that  "this  alliance  of  the  West  is  bigger  than 
any  of  its  members,"  is  far  different  from 
De  Gaulle's. 

Although  De  Gaulle  is  not  as  inflexible  as 
he  is  sometimes  portrayed,  it  seems  clear 
that  President  Johnson  will  need  all  his 
persuasive  and  negotiatory  talents  to  break 
the  impasse. 

Now  that  his  domestic  agenda  in  Congress 
is  nearly  cleaned  up,  we  hope  he  can  give 
foreign  problems  like  this  a  higher  priority. 


The  "Whjr"  of  Demonstratioas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  weekly  Sun 
Prairie,  Wis.,  Star-Countrsrman  analyzed 
the  "why"  of  student  demonstrations 
very  effectively.  The  newspaper's  news 
editor.  Miss  Bonnie  Mohrbacher,  puts  her 
finger  on  the  heart  of  the  matter  when 
she  says  that  "deep  involvement  is  the 
demonstrator's  badge."  Her  insight  and 
clarity  of  writing  are  her  badge  and  do 
her  and  her  newspaper  great  credit.  Her 
editorial  serves  as  an  excellent  example 
not  only  for  other  weekly  newspapers, 
but  for  the  editorial  writers  of  the  dailies 
as  well. 

I  commend  her  editorial  from  the  Sun 
Prairie,  Wis.,  Star-Countryman  of 
Thiirsday,  August  12,  1965,  to  your  con- 
sideration : 

Thi  "Wht"  of  Demonstrations 

In  dormitories  across  the  Nation,  college 

students  stay  up  until  5  am    debating  the 

existence  of  God,  every  holiday  sees  a  new 

tide  of  student  riots,  and  everj-where  from 


Berkeley  to  the  Berkshlres,  articulate,  in- 
telllgent,  young  people  are  exhibiting  an  in- 
creasing  restlessness  which  challenges  their 
academic  elders,  almost  panics  their  solid 
citizen  parents,  and  generally  alarms  the 
populace. 

Campus  unrest  ranges  from  near  criminal 
proportion  to  relatively  harmless,  if  disquiet- 
ing, demonstrations.  Public  uneasiness  per- 
haps  arises  from  failure  to  differentiate  be- 
tween  wild  weekends  and  riots  as  opposed 
to  the  far-removed  demonstrations  protest- 
ing a  legitimate  cause. 

People  everywhere  are  wondering  why. 
Let's  explore  the  "why"  of  purposeful  demon- 
strations. Why  are  students  restive?  Why 
are  they  openly  defiant?  What  motivates 
them? 

Parents,  quite  naturally  seeking  a  cause 
beyond  themselves  or  their  own,  blame  sub- 
versive elements,  overly  liberal  lyofessors, 
vmrestrlcted  reading  and  exposiu*^  to  the 
masses  (those  who  think  differently,  and  are 
therefore  sxisptect) . 

More  sensibly,  academic  deans  look  to 
themselves.  They  ask  if  their  rules  and 
regulations  are  out  of  date.  If  it's  imreaaon- 
able  to  ask  today's  students  to  conform. 
What  is  needed  to  strengthen  student  gov- 
ernments so  they  may  again  conunand  the 
confidence  of  the  campus  community? 

Thinking  adults,  admittedly  rocked  by 
demonstrations  and  resulting  disturbances, 
recognize  that  too  often  the  fruits  of  a  col- 
lege education  are  apathy,  indifference,  and 
a  self -Justifying  lack  of  concern.  ' 

They  also  feel,  however,  that  something  Is 
drastically  wrong  If  the  alternative  is  self- 
righteous,  disruptive  action.  They  suspect 
personal  hostility  or  sullen  discontent  is  its 
motivation. 

A  remarkably  clear  and  well-reasoned  edi- 
torial which  appeared  recently  in  the  San 
Francisco  Insurgent,  stated  the  case  tea 
these  young  protesters  like  this: 

"Why  do  we  demonstrate?  Because  we 
live  in  a  corrupt  society,  one  which  seems  to 
have  grown  insensitive  to  human  suffer- 
ing ••  •  whether  In  southeast  Asia  or 
Southeast  United  States  •  •  •  and  we  can't 
sit  back  and  allow  things  to  continue  that 
way.  It's  Just  that  simple.  We  aim  to  change 
the  world  for  the  better,  and  demonstrations 
are  one  way  of  doing  Just  that." 

Demonstrations  are  not  necessarily  a  sign 
of  virtue  or  of  significant  achievement.  Un- 
deniably, however,  they  display  aware- 
ness •  •  •  awareness  of  shortcomings  in 
ovuselves  and  others,  awareness  of  abuses  and 
chicanery,  awareness  of  hiunan  need.  And 
with  awareness  •  •  •  knowledge,  under- 
standing and  concern. 

Recently  they  have  displayed  a  new,  there- 
fore disturbing,  seriousness  of  tone.  They 
are  certainly  no  longer  spring  larks  or  home- 
coming antics. 

These  vigorous  young  Americans  are  ques- 
tioning what  they  see  as  American  attitudes 
in  the  light  of  American  ideals.  Ideals  con- 
cerning important  matters  such  as  civil 
rights,  poverty,  unfair  employment  practices 
and  the  Government's  foreign  policy. 

Ignazio  Silone  said,  "A  society  is  renewed 
when  its  hiunblest  element  acquires  a  value." 
This  could  be  the  creed  of  the  new,  youth- 
ful American  radicals. 

These  fledglings  struggle  to  convey  a  livelier 
understanding,  with  realism  more  intense 
than  most  adults  could  muster,  of  the 
premise  that  to  be  personally  satisfying  and 
lifeglving,  ethics  of  real  importance  to  you, 
have  to  be  your  ethics  •  •  •  that  they  can- 
not be  ethics  devised  and  held  by  someone 
else  for  you,  or  ethics  acquired  through 
words,    without   personal    involvement. 

Deep  involvement  is  the  demonstrator's 
badge. 

We  cannot  deny  there  are  those  with  ques- 
tionable motivations  •  •  •  that  some,  in 
their  youth.  Join  causes  they  don't  even 
clearly  understand  •  •  •  that  they  some- 
times fall  to  study  a  problem  In  Its  entirety. 
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Overall,  however,  we  agree  with  a  state- 
nient  made  by  Dean  John  T.  Bonner,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  suggesting  also  that  most 
educators  would  concur.  He  said,  "This  Is 
the  finest  college-age  generation  we  have  yet 
jiftd.  Today's  young  people  are  under  tre- 
mendous pressxires,  and  the  competitive  sit- 
uatlon  is  much  more  acute  than  it  htis  been 
in  history.  They  are  earnestly  seeking  values 
In  a  mobile  and  troubled  world." 

While  their  techniques  are  at  times  un- 
fortimate,  or  even  deplorable,  and  while  they 
may  sometimes  seem  presumptuous,  we  be- 
lieve the  majority  are  displaying  a  willing- 
ness to  be  associated  with  their  fellow 
man  •  •  •  Including  the  most  humble  and 
least  educated  among  them  •  •  •  In  a  way 
their  parents  clearly  have  not. 

Surely  this  is  gain  long  overdue. 


Evaluation  of  the  National  Space  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Martin,  chief  of  the  Garmett  News  Bu- 
reau in  Washington,  has  recently  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  the  newspapers  which 
he  serves  throughout  the  northeastern 
area,  an  Interesting  and  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  national  space  program. 

His  report  is  based  on  the  conclusions 
by  Space  Administrator  James  E.  Webb 
and  his  Deputy,  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden  as 
the  program  has  reached  an  approxi- 
mate midway  point  in  its  drive  for  a  safe 
landing  on  the  moon  before  1970. 

Mr.  Martin  is  an  able  and  impartial 
rep>orter  and  his  account  offers  a  good 
many  useful  reminders  of  information 
wliich  our  space  program  has  developed. 
I  want  to  commend  his  summation  of 
this  effort  which  makes  our  generation 
participants  in  an  exciting  century  of 
discovery  and  exploration. 

I,  therefore,  offer  his  remarks  for  the 
Record  and  I  recommend  their  review  by 
the  Members: 

Evaluation  or  thk  National  Space  Program 
(By  Paul  Martin) 

Washington,  August  30. — Since  the  suc- 
cess of  the  latest  Gemini  flight.  Government 
officials  are  more  confident  of  meeting  their 
goal  for  sending  three  American  astronauts 
to  the  moon  before  1970. 

James  E.  Webb,  dynamic  director  of  the 
Kational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee: 

"Our  work  to  date  gives  us  somewhat 
more  confidence  than  we  had  a  year  ago 
that  we  can  still  achieve  our  objective." 

That  is  the  "national  goal"  of  the  multi- 
billion -dollar  civilian  space  program  that 
started  in  1958,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
undertaking  Insofar  as  the  program  Is  pres- 
ently planned. 

Here  la  a  comprehensive  report  on  space 
activities  by  Webb  and  his  deputy.  Dr.  Hugh 
L.  Dryden,  top  NASA  scientist,  as  the  pro- 
gram reaches  an  approximate  midway  point. 

SPACE    TEAM 

Since  the  National  Space  Act  was  passed 
Ih  1958,  NASA  has  been  building  a  team 
of  Americans  that  includes  some  400,000 
men  and  women,  20,000  industrial  compa- 
nies, and  over  160  universities. 


To  put  a  manned  spacecraft  In  orbit, 
we  need  the  services  of  physicists,  chemists, 
mathematicians,  biologists,  astronomers, 
aeronautical,  astronautlcal,  electrical,  chem- 
ical, and  structural  engineers,  ]U8t  to  name 
a  few. 

We  require  a  management  program  to 
unite  and  coordinate  all  these  vast  needs 
and  various  skills.  We  need  an  educational 
program  to  assure  us  that  In  the  futxire, 
we  will  have  new  people  with  the  proper 
knowledge  and  skills  to  carry  our  program 
forward. 

INDUSTET 

The  space  program  Is  associated  with  some 
20,000  industries  under  prime  and  subcon- 
tracts. About  250,000  procurement  actions 
are  handled  annually.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  NASA  dollars  are  spent  under 
contracts  with  Industry,  universities,  and 
private  research  organizations.  Dvulng  fis- 
cal 1964  these  procurements  amounted  to 
$4.6  billion. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  2,661  Invention 
disclosures  from  NASA  contractors  had  been 
received.  Over  1,900  Inventions  and  inno- 
vations which  show  substantial  promise  of 
conrunerclal  utUlty  are  being  evaluated. 
These  are  made  available  for  wide  Industrial 
use  through  technology  handbooks. 

The  spMice  Industry's  "spin  off"  of  develop- 
ments that  can  be  adapted  to  consumer  use 
Is  of  growing  Importance.  Many  heart  pa- 
tients live  today  because  of  tiny  electrical  de- 
vices called  cardiac  pacers  that  stimulate 
heart  action.  Other  examples  of  "spin  off" 
range  from  high  temperature  ceramic  cook- 
ing utensils  to  better  and  faster  computers 
and  concentrated  dried  foods. 

EDtrCATION 

The  NASA  predoctoral  training  program 
was  started  in  1962  with  grants  to  100  stu- 
dents in  10  universities.  It  has  grown  each 
year.  Our  hope  is  to  assist  In  developing  1,000 
doctorates  annually.  This  fall  there  will  be 
3,132  students  studying  for  their  Ph.  D.'s  tm- 
der  NASA  programs  in  142  universities  located 
in  50  States. 

SCIENCE 

Our  world  is  undergoing  an  explosion  in 
science  and  engineering;  90  percent  of  all 
scientists  who  ever  lived  are  living  today. 
The  majority  of  drugs  being  prescribed  by 
physicians  were  not  even  used  10  years  ago. 

In  earlier  years  NASA  was  concerned  about 
the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  avail- 
able for  space  work.  There  are  now  more 
than  1 .5  million  of  them  in  America,  reached 
in  Increases  totaling  232,000  In  the  last  3 
years. 

During  this  time.  NASA  and  its  contractors 
required  63,000  additional  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. NASA  absorbed  about  25  percent  of 
the  increase  In  the  technical  talent  pool, 
bringing  oxir  utilization  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers to  5.4  percent  of  current  national  re- 
quirements. This  is  a  very  substantial  ac- 
complishment In  a  3 -year  period  without 
serious  disruption  to  other  parts  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Dttting  the  current  year,  approximately 
45,000  scientists  and  engineers  will  be  em- 
ployed on  manned  space  flight  projects,  both 
within  NASA  and  with  contractors.  This  rep- 
resents about  2.8  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional employment  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

BESEABCH 

Approximately  10  percent  of  NASA's  an- 
nual budget,  one-third  of  its  30,000  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  6  of  Its  field  centers 
are  devoted  to  research  and  development. 

This  area  of  work  covers  |  wide  variety  of 
programs  ranging  from  research  in  materials, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics,  to  propulsion, 
structures,  flight  dynamics,  and  powac 
sources. 
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Congreea  has  appropriated  nearly  $24  bU- 
llon  for  the  clvUlan  space  program  (exclusive 
of  military  spending  on  rockets  and  missiles) 
since  NASA  started  operating  October  1, 
1958. 

The  current  spending  level  1b  running 
around  $5  billion  a  year.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  moonshot  alone  (Project  Apollo) 
would  cost  $20  billion.  Half  of  that  has  been 
spent  or  obligated  to  date. 

Other  nonspace  activities  of  NASA  Include 
operating  problems  of  aircraft  such  as  noise, 
sonic  boom,  flight  safety,  flying  and  handling 
qualities. 

FACILITIES 

We  are  building  a  network  of  large-scale 
engineering  facilities,  space  yards,  proving 
grounds,  and  space  ports  to  assemble,  test, 
and  launch  the  space  vehicles.  Significant 
expenditures  of  skilled  manpower,  ifatural 
resources,  and  money  must  be  made  as  space 
exploration  is  continued  beyond  the  moon. 

When  the  great  Defense  Department  mis- 
sile site  construction  program  subsided  (it 
ran  to  $2.8  billion  a  year  at  one  time), 
the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  brought  Its 
tremendous  engineering  capability  to  the 
construction  of  NASA  facilities. 

In  Mercury  and  Gemini,  NASA  has  de- 
pended upon  boosters  built  for  the  Air  Forc« 
(Atlas  and  Titan),  NASA's  future  programs. 
particularly  Apollo,  demand  boosters  with  a 
thrust  beyond  present  Air  Force  needs,  and 
the  space  agency  is  developing  these  super- 
rockets. 

THE   SOUTH 

In  the  location  of  space  facilities,  the 
Southeastern  region  of  the  United  States 
offered  natural  advantages  which  coxild  not 
be  rivaled  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 

Thus  In  Florida,  Alabama,  Mlaslaslppl, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas — ^what  some  call  the 
southern  crescent — NASA  has  Invested  $4.5 
billion  in  the  last  6  years,  a  considerable 
part  of  it  In  permanent  installations. 

Satellites  launched  eastward  receive  an  ad- 
ditional velocity  of  nearly  1,000  miles  per 
hour  because  of  the  eastward  turning  earth. 
A  broad  expanse  of  ocean  beyond  the  Florida 
shores  offers  maximiim  safety  for  research 
and  development  launches. 

SPEED 

The  pace  of  space  exploration  is  steadily 
increasing.  While  it  took  ali^ost.SO  years 
to  move  from  the  Wright  brothers  primitive 
airplane  to  thoee  that  could  fly  faster  than 
sound,  little  more  than  a  decade  was  re- 
quired to  Increase  aircraft  speeds  from  711 
to  "more  than  4,000  miles  per  hour.  Mean- 
while, manmade  objects  were  hxirled  beyond 
the  atmosphere  into  orbit  around  the  earth 
at  17,500  mUes  per  hour,  and  far  out  into 
the  solar  system  at  25.000  miles  per  hour. 

SPACE  PROBES 

The  first  American  satellite  went  into  orbit 
on  January  31,  195a  In  1969  we  tried  14 
space  flights.  Bight  were  successful.  Last 
year  we  attempted  30  space  flights.  Twenty- 
six  were  successful.  In  5  years  our  measure 
of  success  moved  up  from  57  to  03  percent. 

NASA  and  the  Defense  Depcu-tment  have 
launched  more  than  300  satellites  and  space 
probes.  We  have  taken  more  than  17.000 
closeup  photos  of  the  moon.  We  have  re- 
turned information  on  the  structure  and 
chemistry  of  Venus.  We  have  received  photos 
and  other  Information  from  Mariner  IV  fly- 
ing within  5,400  miles  of  Mars. 

Mariner  n  traveled  182  million  mUes  for 
3^  months  before  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of 
Venus.  Mariner  IV  operated  fw  7',i  months 
and  covered  a  distance  of  350  million  miles 
to  Mars.  The  Mariner  IV  spacecraft  weighed 
675  poimds,  126  pounds  more  than  the  Venus 
craft.  It  carried  more  Instruments  and 
equipment  of  greater  sophistication. 
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tes   can    provide    position    fixes    for 
and  ships  equipped  with  proper  in- 
to within  1  nautical  mile,  auto- 
The  statellite  has  the  advantage 
providing  this  Information   diu-lng  con- 
vhen  visual  sighting  of  the  Sun  or 
obscured  by  clouds,  and  when  the 
outside  the  receiving  range  of  land- 
elfectronic  equipment.    Such  a  system 
p  npoint   distressed   aircraft   and   aid 
rescue  agencies. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


aid 


Relay,  and  Syncom  are  America's 
communications    satellites.      They 
from  earth  stations  signals  of  radio 
types,  record  them  on  magnetic 
retransmit  to  distant  points  on 
In  the  Syncoms  we  have  the  first 
"stationary"  satellites  which,  since 
at  22,300  miles  above  the  Earth, 
the  same  spot. 
Bird   is  the  first  fully   commercial 
satellite.      It    was    placed 
orbit  over  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
,000  public  shareholders  are  listed 
Kx>ks  of  the  corporation.    Forty-five 
have  signified  interest  in  a  global 
:lal    communications    satellite    sys- 
establlshed  during  1967. 
a^oepace  industry  has  participated  In 
research,    development,    and 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  $1 
mnually  for  the  last  4  consecutive 
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SECTJEITT 


The  4>ace  program  is  closely  linked  with 
our  nal  lonal  sectirity.  I  speak  of  security 
In  the  broad  sense — both  economic  and 
military .  In  the  economic  sector,  we  face 
ever-inc  reasing  competition.  The  cutting 
edge  of  that  oompetition  abroad  is,  as  in  this 
country  advaaoed  research  and  technology. 
To  fall  Mhlnd  in  this  competition  would  be 
to  lose  :  lower  in  world  markets  to  dispose  of 


what  we  have  on  favorable  terms  and  to 
obtain  what  we  need  for  our  growing  econ- 
omy. 

The  Roman  mastery  of  land  and  sea  com- 
munications, the  English  mastery  of  the 
seas,  the  American  mastery  of  the  air  and 
nuclear  enegry,  were  each  accompanied  by 
greatly  enhanced  prestige  and  followed  by 
vast  Increases  In  power  and  position,  new 
knowledge,  the  wide  xose  of  new  resources, 
great  advances  in  military  capability,  and 
a  quickening  pride  and  vigor.  Portentlous 
reallnements  among  nations  are  inevitable. 

These  are  advantages  the  Russians  now 
seek  from  their  enormous  investments  in 
space.  These  advantages  we  cannot  permit 
them  to  acquire  exclusively  for  use  against 
the  non-Communist  world. 

FUTURE 

We  are  approaching  a  period  when  deci- 
sions on  the  next  generation  of  major  ac- 
tivities in  the  space  must  be  made.  All  of 
the  major  NASA  programs  currently  under- 
way will  be  concluded  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  or  soon  thereafter. 

In  view  of  the  long  lead  times  involved  In 
any  significant  new  space  project,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  start  serious  planning  in  the 
near  future  for  the  major  progr.ams  of  the 
next  decade. 

NASA  has  talcen  a  very  important  prelim- 
inary step  In  the  summary  report  of  the  fu- 
ture programs  task  group  which  was  prepared 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  President' 
(published  in  April  by  Senate  and  House 
Space  Committees) . 

Advanced  propulsion  systems  and  more 
powerful,  longer  lasting,  on-board  power 
sources  are  essential  if  payloads  and  the 
lengths  of  missions  are  to  increase.  Prodi- 
gious amounts  of  total  energy  per  pound  of 
propellant  will  be  required  to  perform 
manned  missions  to  the  planets.  It  seems 
clear  that  deep  penetration  of  space  with 
large  payloads  for  long  periods  of  time  will 
demand  full  employment  of  nuclear  energy. 

Electronic  reliability,  a  limiting  factor  in 
m.my  systems  concepts  today,  must  be  im- 
proved if  future  advanced  missions  are  to 
work.  Life  support  systems  that  assure  a 
man's  ability  to  live  in  space  for  long  periods, 
perhaps  years,  and  to  rove  freely  in  space, 
must  be  developed. 

SOLAR  SYSTEM 

This  spacecraft  called  Earth,  carrying  some 
4  billion  hvunan  beings,  Is  one  of  a  family  of 
nine  planets  orbiting  the  sun.  Together  with 
the  sun,  they  make  up  our  solar  system  which 
Is  itself  rushing,  as  a  unit,  through  space. 

The  solar  system  is  orbiting  the  center  of 
our  lOO-bilUon-sun  milky  way  galaxy  at  the 
rate  of  600,000  miles  per  hour.  Our  galaxy, 
one  of  a  billion  whirlpools  of  sun-stars  In  the 
universe,  also  Is  speeding  through  space — at 
some  millions  of  miles  per  hour. 

Orbiting  observatories  are  being  used  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  space  beyond.  They  are  returning 
data  on  cosmic  rays,  ultra-violet  radiation, 
solar  fiares,  and  magnetic  fields. 

MOON   SHOOT 

The  Apollo  mission  (man  on  the  moon) 
must  have  a  99.9-percent  probability  of  safe- 
ty for  the  astronauts,  and  a  90-percent  chance 
of  success. 

Statistics  Indicate  only  4.  ^hance  in  10,000 
that  Apollo  would  encounter  a  meteor  big 
enough  to  pierce  the  hull  of  the  spacecraft. 

Temperattires  on  the  moon  fluctuate  sav- 
agely. Lunar  daylight  brings  a  maximum  as 
high  as  241  degrees  Fahrenheit,  29  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  In  the 
lunar  night,  the  temperatvu-e  pliunmets  to  as 
low  as  minus  271  degrees,  or  92  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

Over  a  7-year  period  and  a  multimlUion 
dollar  ettort,  we  will  custom-design  and  fab- 
ricate only  15  Saturn  V  laimch  vehicles. 
Here  is  an  area  where  painstaking  skill  by 


individual      technicians     is     an     absolute 
necessity. 

Lunar  orbiter  is  being  designed  as  an  uii> 
manned  spacecraft  to  go  Into  orbit  aroxuid 
the  moon,  taking  photos  to  help  select  land- 
ing sites,  study  the  moon's  characteristic* 
and  gravitational  pull. 

PLANETS 

Project  Apollo,  complex  as  it  is,  will  seem 
a  modest  step  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  getting  to  other  planets. 

A  round  trip  to  Venus  would  require  nearly 
a  year,  and  to  Mars  1>4  years.  It  is  very 
likely  that  men  will  reach  Mars  and  Venua 
within  the  next  25  years.  Before  the  year 
2000,  unmanned  space  probes  will  have 
scouted  all  the  planets  at  the  solar  system. 

The  Pioneer  series  of  spacecraft  will  inves- 
tigate such  things  as  magnetic  fields,  the 
temperature  and  velocity  of  solar  wind,  as 
far  away  as  50  million  miles.  Present  plans 
call  for  Pioneers  to  be  flown  during  the  period 
of  maxlmtun  solar  activity  in  1968-72.  Ad- 
vanced Pioneer  spacecraft  are  being  consid- 
ered for  later  periods  of  interplanetary 
Investigation. 

The  search  for  extraterrestrial  life  is  a  chal- 
lenging goal.  NASA  is  initiating  development 
of  a  Voyager  spacecraft  capable  of  planetary 
exploration.  Many  technological  advances 
will  be  needed,  including  larger  ground  and 
sptacecraft  antennas  and  60-watt  transmit- 
ters, improvements  in  guidance,  control,  and 
tracking  technology,  engines,  propellant  stor- 
age, and  mechanical  operations. 


Dr.  A.  W.  Graham,  His  Was  a  Life 
of  Greatness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chis- 
holm's  beloved  school  physician.  Dr.  A. 
W.  Graham,  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
young  and  old  alike,  a  venerable  and 
cherished  servant  of  the  community. 
And  the  entire  community  grieved  at  his 
passing.  For  "Doc"  Graham  personi- 
fied humility  and  practiced  a  truly  edi- 
fying love  of  his  fellow  man. 

Prom  my  earliest  childhood  I  had  a 
particular  fondness  and  admiration  for 
his  love  of  children.  He  was  never  too 
hurried  to  pass  on  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment or  a  treasured  bit  of  advice  to 
young  folk,  who,  instinctively  sensing  his 
love  of  them,  never  failed  to  seek  him 
out. 

"Doc"  Graham  always  had  a  moment 
to  spare,  to  stop  and  chat,  to  comfort  or 
commend,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  one  and 
all.  I  take  but  a  moment  here  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  exemplary  life,  so  eloquently  eulo- 
gized by  Miss  Veda  Ponikvar,  editor  of 
my  hometown  newspaper,  who  tells  us, 
in  such  beautiful  language,  of  "Doc" 
Graham's  imperishable  legacy,  and  of  a 
community's  gratefulness: 
[Prom  the  Chlsholm  (Mhan.)  Tribune-Press, 
Aug.  31,  1965] 
His  Was  a  Lite  or  Greatness 

The  greatness  of  any  community  can  be 
meastired  by  the  contributions  of  its  citizen- 
ry along  the  Joomey  of  life. 
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yor  Chlsholm  an  era  of  rich  and  purpose- 
fnl  living  slipped  into  another  shadow  of 
twilight  with  the  passing  of  the  beloved  and 
deeply  respected  Dr.  Archibald  Graham. 
•arly  in  life,  Doc  chose  to  be  a  Tery  unusual 
nuji.  With  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  his 
feet-  the  peach  orchards  in  his  back  yard, 
and  the  warmth  and  gentility  of  the  South 
a  distinct  part  of  his  upbringing,  he  could 
have  chosen  the  easy,  lazy,  uneventful  path 
of  existence. 

His  father  was  a  successful  smd  accom- 
plished attorney.  His  mother,  the  epitome  of 
wuthern  grace  and  charm.  Their  Influence 
led  Doc  to  seek  his  bachelor's  degree  and  then 
hlB  doctor  of  medicine  in  an  era  when  edu- 
cation was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
accepted  mode  of  life. 

A  deep  thinker  and  schcrfar.  Dr.  Graham 
was  interested  in  research  and  spent  days, 
weeks  and  months  rtudylng,  diagnosing, 
testing.  And  just  as  he  whetted  and  chal- 
lenged his  mind  to  probe  for  the  knowledge 
that  would  help  to  save  lives  in  later  gen- 
entioDS,  so  he  disciplined  and  trained  his 
body  to  remain  sound  and  energetic.  He  was 
a  great  athlete,  disciplining  himself  to  a  rigid 
gchedule  of  exercise  and  body  training.  To 
play  with  the  New  York  GlanU  whUe  still 
going  to  college  was  no  small  feat,  but  Doc 
had  that  kind  of  perseverance  and  that  kind 
of  stamina. 

Following  his  internship  in  the  great  hos- 
pitals and  medical  centers  of  the  East,  this 
healer  of  men  could  have  commanded  the 
highest  paid  positions  in  the  largest  and 
most  advanced  hospitals  of  the  great  metro- 
politan centers.  Instead,  he  chose  to  come 
to  a  new,  growing  commimlty  of  lumber- 
jacks, miners  and  tolling  farmers.  His  Rood 
Hospital  was  a  landmark  for  a  number  of 
years  In  the  heart  of  Chlsholm,  and  with 
bis  practice,  his  circle  of  friends  and  asso- 
ciates expanded  In  every  direction.  He  was  a 
kindly,  understanding,  humanitarian  phy- 
sician. Never  did  he  ask  for  money  or  fees; 
but  always  he  gave  of  himself.  Every  sum- 
mer, for  many  years,  he  would  take  his  vaca- 
tion and  return  to  the  great  medical  centers 
of  the  East  to  probe  and  study  further.  What 
he  learned  he  brought  back  and  applied  the 
new  knowledge  in  his  practice. 

Doc's  capabilities  did  not  go  unnoticed, 
and  before  too  many  years  passed,  the  late 
superintendent  J.  P.  Vaughan  pursuaded  this 
Btm  young,  highly  skilled  doctor  to  Join  the 
school  medical  staff.  Then  began  a  career 
of  testing  young  children  for  heart  and  blood 
pressure  abnormalities  that  has  met  no  equal. 
Medical  records  and  Journals  have  recorded 
for  aU  time  the  magnificent  work  of  Chls- 
holm's  Doc  Graham„  His  foUowup  programs 
In  the  field  over  the  many  years  became  rec- 
ognized by  the  medics  of  the  Nation.  This 
was  indeed  a  unique  and  most  revealing 
program. 

And  as  the  ootmnunity  grew.  Doc  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. There  were  good  years  and  lean 
ones.  There  were  times  when  children 
could  not  afford  eye  glasses  or  milk, 
or  clothing  because  of  the  economic  up- 
heavals, strikes,  imd  depressions.  Yet  no 
child  was  ever  denied  these  essentials,  be- 
cause in  the  backgroxind,  there  was  a  be- 
nevolent, understanding  Doctor  Graham. 
Without  a  word,  without  any  fanfare  or  pub- 
licity, the  glasses  or  the  milk,  or  the  ticket 
to  the  bedl  game  found  their  way  into  the 
child's  pocket. 

As  the  years  slipped  by,  and  there  were 
over  40  of  them  of  faithful  and  uninter- 
rupted service.  Doc  became  a  legend.  He 
was  the  champion  of  the  oppressed:  the 
grand  marshal  of  every  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball  game.  He  encouraged  youth  to 
train  and  play;  he  always  carried  that  extra 
candy  bar  for  the  energy  some  lanky,  hungry 
lad  needed;  and  he  was  the  first  one  at  the 
side  of  the  boy  who  got  hurt  in  any  sport. 
Doc  was  Just  that  kind  ot  a  mao.  And 
vhen  it  came  to  the  support  of  civic  proj- 
•eta.  Doc  was  the  first  to  buy  Uckets  and 


lend  Ws  support.  He  believed  In  the  com- 
munity, and  the  parents  and  children  be- 
lieved in  him. 

There  were  many  simple,  humble  things 
that  made  Doc  happy,  but  his  eyes  beamed 
brightest  like  a  galaxy  of  stars,  whenever 
he  read  or  heard  of  a  student  from  Chlsholm 
who  had  done  well  •  •  •  who  had  gone  forth 
to  achieve  •  •  •  who  reached  the  apex  of 
perfection  in  his  chosen  endeavor.  He  re- 
membered everyone  by  name  and  in  his 
travels,  took  signal  pride  In  telling  about  a 
town  called  Chlsholm  and  its  cradle  of  peo- 
ple of  many  tongues  and  creeds. 

For  the  old  and  young  of  this  little  mining 
town  who  knew  Dr.  Graham,  his  era  was  a 
historic,  unique  sort  of  legend.  There  will 
never  be  another  quite  like  it. 


National  Foandatioii  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  9460)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to 
promote  progress  and  scholsurship  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  tihe 
bill  now  before  the  House,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  has  been  proposed  in  an  ef- 
fort to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

As  a  graduate  of  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege, I  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
strengthening  academic  study  and  pub- 
lic Interest  in  these  areas. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  argument  that 
there  has  been  an  overemphasis  on  sci- 
ence in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
that  this  legislation  is  needed  to  redress 
the  balance. 

However,  I  have  some  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  certain  aspects  of  this  bill, 
and  I  therefore  intend  to  vote  to  recom- 
mit It  to  committee  with  the  hope  that 
more  satisfactory  legislation  will  be 
drafted. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  completely 
disassociate  myself  from  some  of  the 
asinine  and  ridiculous  remarks  that  have 
been  made  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 
This  legislation  deals  with  a  serious  sub- 
ject, and  its  merit  or  lack  of  merit  should 
be  discussed  without  resorting  to  low 
comedy. 

My  principal  concern  regarding  this 
bUl  Is  that  it  provides  for  an  excessively 
complex  admiiilstratlve  structure. 

Under  this  legislation,  there  would  be 
created  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  a  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Himianities.  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities,  and  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  bill  also  weaves  into  this  organi- 
sational structure  the  National  Council 
(m  the  Arts,  established  by  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of 
1964. 


In  addition,  the  overall  program  en- 
visioned hy  this  legislation  would  utiliza 
the  services  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  D^artment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Promotion  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
is  certainly  a  worthwhile  endeavor,  but 
I  cannot  luiderstand  why  it  requires  such 
an  elaborate  and  untangled  administra- 
tive process. 

Perhaps  there  is  the  hope  that  the  cre- 
ation of  so  many  goveriunental  organiza- 
tions will  provide  an  official  prestige 
that,  in  and  of  itself,  will  enhance  the 
standing  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

If  such  a  hope  exists,  I  think  it  Is 
bound  to  prove  disappointing.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  arts  and  humanities 
will  gain  added  importance  only  through 
the  creative  intelligence  and  dedication 
of  individuals. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
can  aid  scholars,  students,  and  artists. 
But  no  Government  agency,  no  matter 
how  great  its  prestige,  can  substitute  for 
the  individual  efforts  necessary  if  the 
arts  and  humanities  are  to  have  more 
meaning  in  American  society. 

Moreover,  administrative  complexity 
carries  with  it  the  danger  that  there  will 
be  an  excessive  expenditure  of  funds 
within  the  Government  itself. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  charged  vmder  this 
legislation  with  developing  the  overall 
national  program,  would  have  to  coordi- 
nate the  operations  of  three  councils  and 
two  other  endowment  organizations. 

Under  this  bill,  these  six  groups  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  appropriations 
totaling  $20  million  aimually.  The  com- 
mittee report  estimates  that  administra- 
tive costs,  at  least  initially,  would  be 
about  15  percent,  or  some  $3  milMon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  could 
be  devised  so  that  more  of  this  $3  mil- 
lion finds  it  way  into  the  hands  of  those 
directly  engaged  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. 

These  funds,  for  example,  could  be 
used  for  grants  or  loans  to  colleges  and 
universities,  or  for  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents. That  Is  the  basic  approach  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  which  I  supported. 
In  any  case,  I  believe  as  much  effort  as 
possible  should  be  made  to  see  that  the 
funds  spent  in  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  go  to  those  on' the  local  level 
who  are  seeking,  individually,  to  contrib- 
ute to  American  culture. 

If  this  legislation  is  revised  along  this 
line,  I  will  gladly  support  it.  But  I  feel 
that  the  bill,  as  it  stands  now.  is  over- 
burdened with  administrative  machinery 
and  needs  further  study. 


Veterans  Sapport  Honle  Ruk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALIrCEHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1965 

Mr.    CAMERON.    Mr.    I^?eaker,    the 
American  Veterans  Committee  endorses 
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home  n  le  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
as  do  many  other  fine  organizations 
through:  out  the  land.  The  AVC's  state- 
ment o:  L  the  subject  contains  informa- 
tion wt]  ch  should  be  useful  to  Members 
of  the  I  buse  in  thoughtfully  considering 
legislat  >n  soon  to  come  before  us. 

The  a;atement  follows : 
STATzm  rr  or  Fkank  E.  G.  Weil,  Chaibman, 

OlSIBX  7t  or  COLXTMBIA  CHAPTER  NO.  1,  AMER- 
ICAN \  BTERAMS  Committee  Before  Sttbcom- 
Mima  No.  5  or  thz  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict    )F  COLTTMBIA,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 

nvEB,  ON  Home  Rule  for  the  District  of 

COLUli  bia 

Mr.  CI  airman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 1  ay  name  Is  Prank  E.  G.  Well.  I  am  a 
member  of  tbe  bar  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  shalrman  of  the  District  of  Cblumbla 
Chapter  No.  1  and  former  board  member  of 
the  Ame  lean  Veterans  Committee.  I  am  rep- 
reeentln  f  both  the  chapter  and  national  AVC 
In  my  tc  stlmony. 

The  /  merlcan  Veterans  Committee  is  an 
organlzs  Uon  of  veterans  c^>en  to  those  who 
have  seived  in  World  War  I,  World  War  n. 
and  tb  >  Korean  conflict,  but  oonslstlng 
mainly  a  those  who  participated  in  World 
War  n.  0\ir  motto  is  "Citizens  First.  Veter- 
ans Sea  nd,"  and  we  believe  that  those  who 
served  t  lelr  country  in  uniftHrm.  and  did  not 
SMtter  ai  y  dlaabilltles  did  no  more  than  that 
which  Bl  Lould  be  expected  of  any  citizen,  and 
ahould  1  LOt  receive  immerited  rewards  for  so 
doing.  ^  7e  believe  that  those  who  have  served 
In  the  ^  Limed  Forces  sho\ild  be  assisted,  at 
Govemi  lent  expense,  in  regaining  that  posi- 
tion In  dvillan  life  which,  but  for  their  pe- 
riod of  1  ervice,  they  would  have  reached,  but 
we  tvif :  eel  that  they  should  not  receive  pen- 
Blons  an  1  other  preferred  treatment  based  on 
the  no*  irrelevant  fact  that  they  once  wore 
aunlfoin. 

We  f e  »1  that  the  percentage  of  nondisabled 
veteran  and  their  families  among  the  pop- 
ulation is  now  so  great  that  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  for  the  veteran  Is  to  improve  the 
country, 

The  imerlcan  Veterans  Committee  has 
long  be  m  on  record  in  favor  of  home  rule; 
I  will  c  note  the  appropriate  section  of  our 
natlona ,  affairs  platform,  as  last  adopted  by 
our  na  ional  convention  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  r.,  on  June  2&-27. 1965: 

"Dlflt  let  of  Columbia:  We  urge  that  the 
District  of  Colxunbia  receive,  by  legislation 
cm:  by  c  institutional  amendment  where  the 
matter  cannot  be  handled  by  legislation: 

"(a)  The  right  to  local  self-government 
and 

"(b)  The  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Rep- 
resenta  Ives  in  Congress; 

"(c)  An  equitable  annual  Federal  contri- 
bution, n  lieu  of  taxes." 

In  ad  litlon.  the  national  convention  of  the 
Ameiic  in  Veterans  Committee  passed  the 
f  oUowt  ig  resolution : 

"The  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  Is 
expecte  1  to  be  crucial  to  the  question  of 
home  r  lie  for  the  900,000  people  who  reside 
in  the  1  .atlon's  Capital. 

"Ove  ■  90  years  ago,  Congress,  in  the  wake 
of  poet  civil-war  scandals,  abolished  the  self - 
govern]  nent  which  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's ( Capital  had  enjoyed  up  to  that  time. 
The  p  -esent  governmental  structure  was 
then  li  itended  to  be  temporary.  The  tem- 
porary situation  has  now  lasted  more  than 
90  yeaii. 

"Wai  hlngton,  D.C.,  has  a  greater  popula- 
tion tJ  lan  11  of  our  States  and  a  greater 
reserve  Ir  of  talent  for  self-government  than 
many  i  lore  States. 

"Th<  U.S.  Senate  has,  five  times  in  the 
past  SI  veral  years,  passed  a  home  rule  bill. 
The  O  immlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  tb  us  far  refused  to  report  out  such  a 
bUl.  I  Ince,  In  the  past,  the  refusal  of  the 
House  Distolct  Committee  to  report   out  a 


bill  was  a  foregone  concl\islon,  there  has  not 
been  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  specific 
form  of  home  rule  legislation  In  the  Senate. 
"The  recent  action  of  the  Sen&te  District 
Committee  in  subjecting  the  administra- 
tion's home  rule  bill  to  detailed  considera- 
tion and  to  amendment  shows  that  a  new 
spirit  Is  abroad  In  Washington  and  that  the 
Senate  considers  the  passage  of  a  home  rule 
bUl  possible. 

"The  American  Veterans  Committee  assem- 
bled at  its  national  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  June  25-27,  1965,  strongly  favors  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  first 
step  toward  complete  self-government,  to  be 
followed  by  the  necessary  constitutional 
amendment  to  assure  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia full  representation  in  Congress. 

"The  American  Veterans  Committee  calls 
upon  each  of  its  members  and  chapters  to 
increase  the  pressure  already  building  up  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  insure  the 
reporting  out  of  a  home  rule  bill,  either  by 
way  of  the  District  Committee  or  by  obtain- 
ing at  least  218  signatures  on  a  discharge 
petition. 

"The  American  Veterans  Committee  calls 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
reinforce  the  message  favoring  home  rule  he 
has  already  sent  to  Congress  by  his  well- 
known  competence  in  persuading  individual 
Members  of  Congress  to  support  his  point  of 
view." 

I  should  point  out  that  the  resolution 
speaks  as  of  the  date  of  its  adoption  on  June 
27,  1965.  Since  that  time,  the  other  body 
has,  for  the  sixth  time,  adopted  a  home  rule 
bill.  Since  that  time,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  this  body,  urging  once  again  that 
home  rule  be  passed.  Since  that  time  the 
first  steps  in  submitting  a  discharge  petition 
have  been  taken. 

Since  becoming  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  home  rule,  I  have  done  some  re- 
search on  a  comparative  basis.  The  United 
States  is  not  the  only  Federal  country  in 
the  world,  nor  is  it  the  only  Federal  coimtry 
which  has  a  special  area  set  aside  for  the 
seat  of  its  National  Government.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  dlsenfranchlsement  suffered 
by  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
(whUe  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
I  would  hardly  dare  to  call  them  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  to  be  a  citizen 
Is  to  have  certain  rights  which  are  denied 
the  residents  of  the  District)  Is  not  shared 
by  the  citizens  of  the  Federal  District  of 
Mexico,  of  the  Australian  Capital  Territory, 
nor  by  those  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  Berne, 
Switzerland,  Bonn,  West  Germany,  Buenos 
Aires.  Argentina,  or  the  capital  of  any  other 
Federal  country. 

The  District  of  Colimibia  has  been  likened 
by  some  to  a  colony.  A  modicum  of  research 
shows  that  it  does  not  eyen  reach  that  semi- 
dependent  status.  A  colony  is  generally 
subjected  to  its  mother  country  in  the  areas 
of  foreign  relations,  national  defense,  cur- 
rency, and  other  national  matters,  but  Is 
usually  free  to  elect  its  local  ofQcials  who 
deal  with  pvu^ly  local  matters.  The  Pot- 
tuguese  African  colony  of  Angola  is  about 
the  only  parallel  which  comes  readily  to 
mind.  Nowhere  else  must  the  national 
parliament,  with  all  of  Its  tremendous 
powers,  deal  with  such  earth-shattering 
matters  as  the  allowable  quantities  in  which 
Ice  cream  can  be  sold,  whether  to  permit 
kite  flying,  or  whether  the  board  which  ex- 
amines applicants  in  one  of  the  paramedical 
professions  may  accept  the  results  of  stand- 
ardized national  tests  given  in  that  profes- 
sion in  lieu  of  the  resvUts  on  its  own  tests. 
The  District  of  Coliunbia  chapter  and 
National  AVC  urges  the  subcommittee  and 
in  turn  the  full  committee  to  report  out 
a  home  rule  bill — any  home  rule  bill.  We 
prefer  and  support  the  administration  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate, 
but   we   will   accept   and   support   any  bill 


which  will  give  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  rights  for  which  our  an- 
cestora  fought  a  revolution,  and  for  which 
the  veterans  who  comprise  our  organizatioa 
fought.  Iliank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify.  I  will  be  ^ad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 


House  Concorrent  Resolntioii  468 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  is  making  a  significant 
contribution  toward  the  establishment 
of  universal  Justice.  Over  1,000  of  the 
world's  foremost  jurists  are  now  gath- 
ered at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  ways  in 
which  nations  can  apply  legal  standards 
to  international  conflicts. 

The  encouragement  of  Congress  is  ex- 
pressed in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
468.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  gave 
an  inspiring  speech  to  the  conference 
in  its  opening  session  and  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Yes- 
terday, the  President  of  the  United 
States  expressed  his  unequivocal  support 
for  the  pursuit  of  Justice  through  law 
in  an  address  to  the  conference.  The 
conference  Is  working  to  achieve  Amer- 
ica's most  treasured  goal  and  it  deserves 
this  support  from  every  branch  of  the 
Government. 

President  Johnson's  words  inspired 
the  lawyers  and  Jurists  to  continue  their 
fine  work.  Congress  should  study  his 
words  carefully  and  apply  itself  to  the 
task  of  making  world  peace  through  law 
a  reality. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  bt  thz  Pbesidemt  of  the  Unitbd 

States  At  the  Washtngton  World  Cok- 

FKRENCBS    ON    WORLD    PEACE    THROXJGH    LaW 

I  need  not  here  reaflOrm  my  Nation's  con- 
tinuing dedication  to  the  rule  of  law.  We 
wlU  work  to  extend  It  to  the  relations  be- 
tween oountrlee.  For  we  believe  that  is  t^e 
surest  road  to  a  fruitful  and  secure  peace. 

Therefore,  we  who  seek  a  world  of  law  must 
labor  to  understand  the  foundation  on  which 
law  can  rest.  We  must  set  to  work  to  build 
it.  For  if  the  rule  of  law  Is  an  ideal,  the 
establishment  of  that  nile  Is  the  practical 
work  of  practical  men.  We  must  not  let  the 
difficulties  of  this  task  lead  us  into  the  twin 
dangers  of  cynldsm  or  unreasoning  faith. 

For  the  fact  is  tbat  If  law  cannot  yet  solve 
the  problems  of  a  tormented  earth,  it  is 
steadily  growing  in  importance  and -in  neces- 
sity. 

The  first  condition  of  law  is  Justice.  That 
law  which  oppresses  the  weak,  or  denies  the 
fair  claims  of  the  poor,  will  prove  a  flimsy 
barrier  against  the  rtsing  storm  of  man's 
demand  for  Justice. 

Law  must  not  be  the  prisoner  of  plundw 
or  privilege. 

It  is  not  the  soothing  keeper  of  the  status 
quo.  It  Is  an  instrument  in  the  battle  for 
the  hopes  of  man.  And  if  it  Is  not  fashioned 
as  such  an  Instniment — ^then  no  matter  hflW 
beautifully  and  logically  framed— it  will 
yield  to  violence  and  terror. 

If  we,  the  fortunate  of  the  earth,  would 
ask  other  people  to  submit  to  law,  then  we 
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(«irselves  must  assume  some  responsibility 
for  peoples*  Uberty  and  peoples'  well-ljelng. 
International  law  has  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  relations  laetween  states.  In 
pursuit  of  justice,  it  must  now  concern  It- 
self more  than  In  the  past  with  the  welfare 
of  people. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  relief 
of  hunger  and  misery  and  Ignorance — in  all 
parts  of  the  world— will  be  fixed  in  legal  ob- 
ligation—as it  nows  is  in  my  own  country. 
When  our  world  law  embodies  the  right  of 
the  despairing  to  hope,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  fortunate  to  help,  then  it  will  be 
strengthened  a  thousandfold  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

If  world  conditions  were  largely  satisfac- 
tory it  would  not  be  difficult  to  evolve  a  rule 
of  law.  But  we  do  not  live  in  a  satisfactory 
world.  It  is  stained  with  evU  and  injustice, 
by  ruthless  ambition  and  passionate  conflict. 
Only  by  fighting  these  forces  we  help  build 
a  base  on  which  the  temple  of  law  may  rest. 
The  second  condition  of  law  is  institutions. 
Through  them  law  receives  meaning  and 
force.  And  institutions  themselves,  through 
their  own  actions,  help  to  make  new  law. 
The  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  done  this 
in  peacekeeping.  _ 

The  past  20  years  have  seen  an  abundant 
flowering  of  new  international  structiu-es. 
Prom  the  Common  Market  and  NATO,  to  the 
IBRD  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  or- 
der and  legal  process  have  been  imposed 
upon  spreading  segments  of  the  affairs  of 
countries. 

Some  of  these  institutions  have  played  a 
large  role  In  the  prosperity  of  the  West  and 
In  keeping  the  peace. 

Others  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
developing  continents. 

The  United  States  has  helped  build  many 
of  these  organizations.  Their  strength  rep- 
resents a  victory  for  the  cause  you  repre- 
sent— a  legal  order  contributing  to  the  pros- 
perity of  each  and  the  peace  of  all.  My 
country  intends  to  protect  and  strengthen 
those  institutions,  sharing  the  task  with  all 
who  share  our  common  purpose. 

Central  to  the  hope  of  world  peace  through 
law  is  the  United  Nations.  Since  its  be- 
ginning, dozens  of  disputes,  many  laced  with 
violence,  have  come  before  the  world  as- 
sembly. Some  have  remained  unresolved. 
Many  have  found  a  settlement  sufficient  to 
allow  mankind  to  move  forward  in  peace. 
And  in  some  places  the  United  Nations  was 
able  to  prevent  conflict  and  bloodshed. 

I  hope  we  can  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions— not  simply  as  a  forum  for  debate — 
but  as  an  arena  for  the  solution  of  disputes. 
That  is  why  I  have  asked  a  great  Justice 
of  our  Supreme  Court,  Arthur  Goldberg,  to 
become  our  Ambassador  to  the  world  body. 
The  life  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  been 
devoted  to  resolving  disputes  between  those 
who  at  first  believed  that  they  could  not 
yield  one  lota  from  their  positions,  and  who 
came  at  last  to  sign  a  common  agreement. 
And  my  country  will  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  to  bring 
peace  between  the  great  nations  of  India  and 
Pakistan. 

And  perhaps  in  the  United  Nations — and 
with  the  patient  effort  of  individual  coun- 
tries— we  can  also  halt  the  terrible  arms  race 
which  threatens  to  engulf  the  earth.  Per- 
haps we  can  succeed  through  an  effective 
treaty  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons — through  extending  the  test  ben 
treaty — by  obtaining  an  agre^nent  halting 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  use  In 
nuclear  weapons  and  allocating  substantial 
portions  of  this  material  to  peacefiil  iises — 
by  agreeing   to   reverse   the   arms   race   in 


strategic  nuclear  vrtupona  delivery  vehicles— 
and  by  working  toward  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international 
controls  which  must  be  the  world's  gocd. 

The  tltjilrd  condition  of  law  is  acceptance. 
World  law— if  it  is  to  bring  world  order — 
must  reflect  the  Judgment  and  felt  desires 
of  men  and  nations.  When  law  Ignores 
this — as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  history — 
it  itself  is  ignored. 

I  think  we  may  be  evolving  a  world  con- 
sensus on  which  law  can  stand.  The  mass 
of  mankind  is  slowly  realizing  the  dangers 
of  conflict  and  the  futUlty  of  war.  They 
are  accepting  their  responsibility  to  relieve 
their  own  poverty,  and  the  misery  of  their 
fellow  inhabitants  of  earth.  They  are  flnd- 
ing — in  knowledge  and  fear  and  pain — that 
their  common  interest  lies  in  common  ac- 
ceptance of  their  own  obligations  and  the 
rights  of  others. 

We  can  see  this  in  a  hundred  small  ways. 
During  the  past  year  the  United  States  was 
present  at  629  international  conferences. 
Since  I  have  been  President  we  have  par- 
ticipated in  more  such  conferences  than  dur- 
ing the  first  150  years  of  our  history. 

Of  course,  the  great  issues  and  the  great 
dangers  are  not  resolved.  In  the  past  12 
months  there  is  not  a  continent  that  has 
been  spared  violence.  In  the  past  2,000  years 
there  has  hardly  been  a  decade  without  war. 
If  this  was  all,  the  future  would  look  dark 
Indeed.  But  there  is  another  and  a  brighter 
thread  which  runs  through  the  history  of 
the  race:  It  is  man's  drive  to  create  and  to 
live  in  harmony  with  his,  fellows.  This  is 
what  we  call  civilization. 

Law  Is  the  great  civilizing  machinery.  It 
liberates  the  desires  to  build  and  subdues 
the  desire  to  destroy.  And  if  war  can  tear 
us  apart,  law  can  unite  us — out  of  fear  or 
love  or  reason  or  all  three. 

World  peace  through  world  law  will  not 
come  quickly.  We  must  work,  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  create  the  vital  conditions  which 
may  bring  us  to  that  day — to  build  the  Jus- 
tice which  forms  it  and  the  institutions 
which  give  it  life — and  to  find  the  under- 
standing acceptance  which  will  make  it 
work.  This  means  we  must  be  willing  to 
accept  small  advances  and  limited  goals.  But 
the  final  objective  is  the  largest  and  most 
elusive  man  has  known — peace.  Peace  which 
Is  not  simply  the  absence  of  conflict  or  even 
of  fear — but  the  framework  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  human  possibility. 

How  can  we  dare  hope  for  that  which  has 
always  escaped  mankind?  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause our  Invention  draws  us  together  to 
the  point  where  any  war  is  civil  war.  Per- 
haps the  vastness  of  our  destructive  power 
makes  us  shrink  from  confiict.  And  per- 
liaps — under  the  horror  and  murder  of  this 
carnage-filled  century — civilization  has  been 
slowly  flowering — leading  us  toward  victory 
in  the  endless  battle  between  man's  love  for 
his  fellow  and  his  desire  to  destroy  him. 

Law  Is  the  greatest  human  invention.  All 
the  rest  give  him  mastery  over  his  world. 
Law  gives  him  mastery  over  himself. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  rule  of  law 
is  a  fruitless  and  Utopian  dream.    It  is  true 
that,  if  it  comes,  it  will  come  slowly.     It 
will  come  through  the  practical  and  wise 
resolution  of  numberless  problems.    But  to 
deny  the  possibility  Is  to  deny  peace  itself 
and  that  flowering  of  the  spirit  which  we 
must  believe  God  meant  for  man. 
I  do  not  deny  it. 
I  believe  in  it. 
And  so  do  you. 

If  others  Join  us,  then  the  time  may  yet 
come  when  you  and  your  colleagues  will  be 
honored  as  pathfinders  toward  the  final  ar- 
mistice in  man's  war  against  himself. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D,  MARTtN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
for  August  30,  1965: 

[FYom    the    Congressional    Record — House, 
Aug.  25,  1965] 
Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

A    NEEDED    CRUSADE 

(Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  asked  and  was 
given   permission   to  address  the   Hous<^ 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  very  foundation  of  this  Republic  Is  be- 
ing undermined  by  a  determined  nationwide 
campaign  to  discredit  our  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Every  rapist,  murderer,  robber,  and 
petty  thief  Is  excused  for  his  crime  because 
we  have  swallowed  the  Conamunlst  line  in- 
tended to  make  our  police  ineffective. 

It  Is  time  we  stage  a  new  crusade  in 
America,  a  crusade  In  which  every  responsi- 
ble public  official  and  everys^w-abiding,  de- 
cent citizen  should  Join,  a  crusade  to  pro- 
tect our  law  officers  as  tnfey  strive  to  protect 
us. 

As  Martin  Luther  King  and  Bayard  Rxistin 
and  other  agitators  go  about  the  coimtry 
calling  for  the  ouster  of  good  pwlice  officers 
and  doing  everything  within  their  power  to. 
wTeck  the  effectiveness  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  some  figures  I  Just  received  frwn 
the   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation. 

Last  year  88  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Fifty-seven  of 
these  were  murdered  by  criminals.  From 
I960  to  1964,  225  law  enforcement  officers 
have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  think 
the  President  should  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple those  facts  on  one  of  his  television  pro- 
grams m  which  he  makes  excusee  tar  those 
who  are  part  of  the  planned  program  of 
lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience.  I  think 
we,  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  demand  a  return  to  law  and^ 
order  and  give  our  unqualified  support  to 
the  law  enforcement  officers  we  ask  to  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  vis  and  our  society 
against  thoee  who  would  set  themselves 
against  society  and  those  whoee  intent  it 
is  to  destroy  America. 

LOOK  who's  trying  TO  UNSEAT  MISSISSIPPI 
CONGRESSMEN 

■\  Who  Is  behind  the  move  to  unseat  the 
flve  legally  elected  Congressmen  from  Mis- 
sissippi? We've  been  told  about  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  which  held 
its  own  election  outside  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  demanded  that  Its  candidates  be  seated 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  on  record  the  149  liberal  Congressmen 
who  voted  to  throw  out  the  flve  Representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people  of  Mississippi.  But 
here  is  a  brief  (Jescription,  taken  frc«n  public 
documents,  of  five  attorneys  who  filed  the 
brief  for  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  unseat  the  lawful 
Congressmen  from  Mlssissti^i. 


A52:  ;8 


Arthur  Kif%oy,  New  York  City 

Menlber  of  National  Lawyers  Giilld,   t1c« 

president  In  1954;  member  of  executive  com- 

of  the  American  Student  Union  which 

cited  aa  Commxinlst  by  five  Investl- 

oommlttees;  attorney  for  Communlst- 


mlttee 

hafl 

gating 


be  in 


contro  led 


United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Ma- 
^orkers  Union;  attorney  for  E^hel  and 
Rosenberg,   executed  spies;    attorney 
Nelson,  the  International  Commu- 
member  of  law  firm  which  re- 
payments from  various  Communist 
Including  the  Committee  for  Justice 
Sobell,   and   the   Labor   Youth 


St4  ve 
1(  ader; 


M>rton 


chine 

Julius 

for 

nlst 

eeived 

groupi 

for 

Leagu( 

W  ilUam  M.  Kunstler,  New  York  City 
Feat  Lired  speaker  at  rally  sponsored  by  the 
Comm  inist  front  group  Citizens  Committee 
for  Co:  istltutlonal  Liberties;  has  appeared  on 
platfoi  m  with  identified  Communists  Carl 
Bradei.,  Prank  Wilkinson,  and  Henry  Win- 
ston; I  o\insel  for  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cation \1  Fund. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith,  New  Orleana 

of  National  Lawyers  Guild;  associ- 
Communlst  organizer  Himter  Pitts 
in  1964.  registered  agent  for  Castro's 
(^CubfL 

Moron  Stams,  Newark,  NJ. 

Moses   Isaac   Stavlsky;    member   of 

Party  In  New  York  and  New  Jer- 

1945  and  1946;  member  of  Union 

,  N.J.,  Commimlst  Party  imlt  In  1950; 

In  nimierous  Communist  groups  and 
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W  ilUam  L.  Higgs.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dlsb  ured  lawyer  following  conviction  on  a 
charge.    Not  a  member  of  the  District 
Colkmibla  Bar  AssoclaUon;   legal  advisor 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
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made  this  Information  available  to 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  their  consideration  be- 
m\ut  vote  on  imseating  the  Mis- 
delegation. 


lay 
Rep  -esentatives : 
tiiey 


m  PROVED 


nCMIGKATION  BZLh  &FFBOVED 

vote  Of  318  to  95  the  House  passed  and 

the  Smate,  HJt.  3580,  a  bill  to  change 

nlgration  laws.    Although  the  bill  was 

improved  over  the  one  sent  down  by 

"  "         I  could  not  support  it  because 

places  no  celhng  on  Immigration  from 

les  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

President's  bill,  as  originally  proposed, 

bave  increased  annxial  Immigration  by 

himdred  thousand,  an  Increase  which 

lerlcan   economy  could   not  possibly 

an  increase  which  wo\ild  have  added 

ippcrtable  burden  to  the  unemploy- 

I  -nd  public  welfare  rolls  of  this  coim.- 

"  woiild  have  further  complicated  our 

housing,    sanitation,    education   and 


Pr  oident, 


aol 


medical  problems.  The  President's  bill  would 
have  legalized  the  status  o^  -.hip  Jumpers  and 
would  have  lifted  restrict, '^ns  against  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  the  Insane  and 
those  afOllcted  with  psychopathic  personal- 
ities. It  would  have  surrendered  congres- 
sional control  over  Immigration  and  would 
have  given  the  President  almost  dictatorial 
powers  In  deciding  who  should  or  should  not 
enter  this  coimtry. 

Although  I  do  not  approve  of  this  bill  in 
its  entirely  and  therefore  could  not  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  it,  I  will  say  that  Repub- 
licans, imder  the  leadership  of  Arch  Moore, 
of  West  Virginia,  made  a  vaUant  effort  to 
"clean  it  up,"  and  did  a  dedicated  Job  with 
wliat  they  had  to  begin  with.  What  started 
out  as  a  monstrous  Injustice  to  American 
workmen  and  to  all  of  America  in  general, 
became  much  less  offensive  in  its  final  form. 

PRESmZNT    CONTIrrDES    COEKCION    OF    CONGBXSS 

President  Johnson  now  says  publicly  that 
unless  Congress  passes  the  Washington  homo 
rule  bill  that  our  Capital  will  be  rent  with 
riots  such  as  those  in  Los  Angeles.  Do  we 
cringe  before  the  agitators,  the  left-wing 
beatniks  because  they  threaten  riots?  t  Do 
we  sweep  aside  the  orderly  processes  of  Con- 
gress? I  say  "No."  But  the  President  wants 
Congressmen  to  sign  "discharge  petitions" 
that  would  allow  this  home  rule  bill  to  be 
taken  out  of  committee  and  voted  on  imme- 
diately in  order,  as  the  President  says,  to 
avoid  riots  in  the  streets.  Should  this  bill  be 
passed,  the  District  of  Columbia  would  not  a 
city  controlled  by  the  people  of  every  State 
in  the  Union,  but  it  would  be  the  only  city  in 
the  world  controlled  by  a  power-mad  minor- 
ity group. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  pliis  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
coimt  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  BELATIV2   TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  » 
docimient  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa-' 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctmients  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usvial  niunber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U5 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Uhmedlately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  th3  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressionai,  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correcUy  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rkcou, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  sli^le 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  siifflclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  titie  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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G>ngrestmaB  Hortoa  Salutes 
niide  Eddie" 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BJBPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  tlie  mornings  of 
many  thousands  of  my  constituents  have 
been  brightqied  by  the  radio  voice  of 
Ed  Meath  on  WHEC. 

To  young  and  old  alike,  Ed  Meath  is 
known  as  "Uncle  Eddie,"  for  he  Is  every- 
body's "uncle." 

I  have  known  Ed  throughout  his 
broadcast  career  in  Rochester.  N.Y..  and 
can  speak  with  firsthand  knowledge  oi 
what  his  presence  has  meant  to  our  com- 
munity. For  beyond  the  daily  cheer  his 
morning  music  and  information  program 
provides,  he  is  personally  active  in  a 
wide  range  of  civic  and  charitable  con- 
cerns. Worthy  causes  and  Ed  Meath  are 
synonymous.  He  gives  them  his  time 
and  talents  and  does  so  freely  and  fully. 

In  recognition  of  "Uncle  Eddie's"  self- 
less service  to  the  Rochester  area,  the 
Times-Union  recently  named  hJm  its 
"Personality  of  the  Times."  Feature 
writer  Jean  Oiambrone  afTorded  the 
newspaper's  readers  an  editorial  sketch 
of  Ed  that  I  take  pleasure  in  sharing 
with  my  colleagues: 

Tom  15  Tkaib.  a  Hxlfing  Hand 
(By  Jean  Oiambrone) 

Categorically  speaking,  Ed  Meath  Is  a  radio 
disc  Jockey. 

But  to  thousands  of  people  in  the  Roches- 
ter area,  he  Is  a  community  figure  with 
boundless  energy  who  has  in  his  own  way 
been  a  benefactor  to  Just  about  every  kind  of 
organization  going — ^from  church  to  civic 
to  charitcUi>le  and  Jtist  plain  fun  groups. 

"Uncle  Eddie"  has  been  doing  both— disc 
Jockeying  and  benefactoring— for  16  7«an. 
That's  why,  tonight,  friends  from  Just  about 
every  group  with  which  he's  worked  will 
honor  him  at  a  party  in  the  Sheraton. 
Among  the  invited  guests  will  be  Ed's  bosses 
kt  station  WHEC. 

One  of  Meath's  favorite  expressions  is  "I'm 
blessed." 

He  says  he's  blessed  because  he  loves  his 
work  which  makes  it  easy  to  be  cheery  from 
6  to  9 :30  a jn.  6  days  a  week  on  the  air. 

On  days  when  his  sinuses  are  painful,  "I 
still  can  be  cheerful  because  I  rranember  the 
pay  Is  good,"  he  laughs. 

For  Meath,  talking  up  something  on  the 
air  that  he  wants  to  give  a  helping  hand  Is 
May.  What  makes  him  special  is  the  time 
be  spends  off  the  air,  making  himdreds  of 
personal  appearances  for  what  he  believes 
is  worthwhUe. 

"I  figure  any  success  I've  had  at  my  Job — 
tad  they  tell  me  16  yean  is  pretty  good  dxir- 
abillty  in  my  business  is  because  Z  operate 
on  the  idea  that  hatf  of  my  work  Is  done  off 
the  air  in  persooal  contact. 


Appendix 


*7  dont  bave  any  trouble  droppUig 
but  I  Ulw  tt  b«tt«r  wban  I  reaUy  can  say  Ft* 
■bakiHi  bands  wltb  the  jMople  Z  talk  about. 
Tbafe  wby  Zin  always  out— trying  to  meet 
peof^e." 

Unde  Eddie  Is  aleo  versatUe  and  handsome. 

He's  in  demand  as  a  photographer's  model. 
Is  apt  to  turn  up  in  a  Hickey-Preeman,  Ko- 
dak, or  Xerox  ad  in  national  magairtnes. 

He  la  sensitive  and  conscientious.  He 
makes  and  accepts  60  phone  calls  a  day, 
reads  and  answers  his  mall  himaelf,  takes 
construettve  erlttcism  from  anyone  seriously, 
and  wont  include  anything  in  bis  show  be 
wouldn't  want  bis  own  family  to  bear.  Fam- 
ily Includes  pretty  wife,  Eileen:  daughter, 
Bonnie.  16;  son.  Kefln.  12.  Tliey  Uve  oa 
Antlers  ZMve  in  Brighton. 

Ed,  an  outstanding  athlete  at  Canandalgua 
Academy,  served  8  years  with  the  marines 
in  World  War  ZZ.  bad  a  S-year  flgbt  with 
malaria,  ooatracted  in  Guadalcanal. 

After  discharge,  be  tried  Hollywood — un- 
sucessfully.  "nien  he  *-""«fc*^  on  doors  in 
New  York,  did  only  a  few  freelance  Jobs  In 
sports  and  radio  soap  operas. 

Then  be  came  home.  "Tliat  goes  against 
every  storybook  Z  ever  read."  be  diuckles. 
"Z  went  from  the  big  town  bright  Ughts 
back  to  Rochester— the  proverbial  small  pond 
by  oon^MrlsoiL 

"Tou  know  Z'm  really  lucky  to  have  found 
my  place  in  this  small  pond." 


The  CaByoBlaiidt  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  UTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  inuwct  of  tiie  estaUishmoit 
of  Canyonlands  National  Park  in  south- 
eastern Utah  la  contained  in  the  story 
carried  in  the  Time  Independent  of  Moab. 
Utah,  on  September  16.  commemorating 
the  first  birthday  of  the  Nation's  newest 
national  pctrk.  Already  the  masthead  of 
the  Times  Independent  carries  the  sub- 
head "Heart  of  the  Canjronlands"  and 
the  people  of  the  area  are  experiencing 
increased  activity  as  park  development 
goes  forward  and  more  tourists  come  into 
the  area  to  see  it. 

Since  I  am  the  author  of  the  bill  which 
created  Canyonlands,  I  follow  its  de- 
velopment with  great  interest  and  pride. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  article  from  the  Times  Independent 
which  hails  the  first  birthday  of  Canyon- 
lands and  discusses  some  of  the  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  year  on  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artitde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SmnuT    lUaKa    Fosr    BnrKDAT    or    New 
CAMTOiruuros  Matiomal  Pabx 

Sunday,  September  U,  matted  tba  first 
birthdate  for  Oanjlbnlaods  Nattonal  Park. 
Just  1  year  ago.  after  a  8-year  controversy 
over  the  multiple-use  factor  in  tbe  bill, 
differences  were  laid  aside  and  tbe  word 
flashed  to  Mhab  and  the  park  bill  bad  been 
signed  by  President  Johnson.  Oanyonlands 
National  Park  was  at  last  a  reality. 

Visible  progress  in  the  866-day-old  pctf-k  is 
negligible,  cf»npared  with  ambitious  future 
plans.  Nevertbeleas,  much  has  been  mocom- 
pUahed  in  tbe  past  year,  and  tbe  groundwork 
laid  for  an  ImpreasiTe  future  for  the  Nation's 
newest,  and  one  of  Its  largest  and  most  beau- 
tlfiQ,  designated  paiics. 

WOBX  cor   DRAWnfO  BOiABD 

With  most  of  the  park  facilities  stlU  on  the 
drawing  boards.  Park  oOcials  in  tbe  Oanjon- 
lands  Moab  headquarters  have  not  encour- 
aged publicity  advertising  the  scenic  wonder- 
lands. In  fact,  they  hoped  traffic  would  not 
be  too  heavy  until  adequate  roads,  camp- 
grounds, lodges,  and  guides  were  ready  for 
service. 

Newspaper  and  magaitlne  editors,  however, 
adept  at  scenting  the  spectacuUff,  were  quick 
to  sense  the  news  value  of  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park.  For  the  past  year  their  repre- 
sentatives have  beat  a  path  to  the  park  en- 
trances—hiking, Jeeping,  taking  picttues  by 
the  thousands  and  writing  awed  impressions 
of  what  they  saw. 

Vacationers,  impatient  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  vast  eroded  canyon  country  about 
which  they  had  read,  arrived  in  surprising 
nunxbers,  taxing  to  the  utmost,  the  minimal 
facilities  in  the  embryo  park.  Tlie  astound- 
ing nimiber  of  17,160  visitors  saw  Canyon-  • 
lands  National  Park  during  its  first  year  of 
operation. 

pBospsci  Excrmfc 

As  the  first  tourist  season  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  park  draws  to  a  close,  the  prospect 
of  future  tourist  business  has  incited  a  gen- 
eral ripple  of  excitement  in  Mioeb.  Zt  is.  lo- 
cal business  heads  find,  much  more  lucrative 
than  imagined.  Not  only  does  tourist  trade 
extend  to  lodging,  eating,  and  car  service 
establUhments,  many  travelers  take  advan- 
tage of  their  vacations  to  do  baek-to-scbool 
ritiopplng.  And  they  purdiase  aouvwilr  items 
and  household  articles,  groceries,  and  other 
supplies  necessary  in  the  new  camper-type  -^ 
travel. 

Tourism  lias  proven  to  be  "an  added  boon 
to  employment  in  the  area.  In  a  reoent  sur- 
vey, a  sxuprlBing  number  of  Joiis  in  Moab 
were  found  to  be  connected  with  serving  the 
traveling  public. 

STATT   KKPT   BUST 

Bates  Wilson,  ai^x>inted  8i^>erlntendent  of 
Canyonlands  shorUy  after  its  adoption  into 
the  national  system,  has  had  a  busy  year,  too. 
Probahly  the  most  vital  of  his  activities  has 
been  overseeing  the  formulation  of  a  master 
plan  for  tbe  park.  Tlie  plan  is  now  completed 
and  awaiting  approval  in  Washington. 

A  staff  of  is  permanent  park  offloers  have 
been  named  to  the  roster  dxirlng  the  past 
year.  A  well-driUing  program  has  been  con- 
ducted to  supply  culinary  water  to  the  two 
major  headqiiarters  areas;  tonporary  bousing 
units  liave  been  established  at  the  Neck,  and 
at  Squaw  Park.  Temporary  qTiarters  Include 
traUer  imits,  utiUty  building,  wash  bouse, 
and  water,  sewer  and  power  tecilltles. 

AS289 


A52(0 


Othe '  major  milestones  In  the  park's  first 
year  In  dude  a  completed  exchange  of  land 
with  tlie  State  of  Utah.  All  of  the  quar- 
ter-mil Ion  acres  of  Canyonlands  are  now 
on  Fed  »ral  land.  Park  boundaries  are  now 
being  ( BtabUahed  through  cooperation  with 
the  Bu  reau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
BLM  Is  also  In  the  process  of  making  mineral 
claim  1  ivestlgatlons  throughout  the  park. 

TtemQorary  markers  and  signs  have  also 
at  points  of  Interest  In  the  park, 
campsite    development    accom- 
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Service  oOkrlals  are  In  general  agree- 
t:  tat  roads  will  be  the  next  majcw  Item 
deve  opment  of  the  park.    Jeep  roads  will 
upg^ttded.  mostly  from  a  safety  stand- 
Overall   plans,   of  course.   Include   a 
of  ro«Mte.  jeep  trails,  and  campsites, 
con  rtructed   with   a  view   to   preserving 
prlfnltlve  ai^>earance  of  the  terrain.     A 
In  the  ultimate  plans,  but  Mi.  Wll- 
It  la  hoped  private  Interests  will 
the  fadUty. 
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text  to  Impossible  fo^  the  park  service 
to  Itemize   year  by   year  de- 
plans  for  the  park.    All.  they  say, 
upon  congressional  approprla- 
prlorlty  Items  are  chalked  off  as 
I  eiuitt. 
hlng  that  cant  be  chalked  off,  how- 
the    Influx    of   visitors   which   the 
of  Canyonlands  National  Pai^  has 
Is  on  Its  way.    Park  Service  officials 
tongue  In  cheek  when  they  estimate 
4  rafBc  by  Orand  Canyon  National  Park 
possible  a  million  visitors  a  yefir 
In  Can^fonlands,  they  think  Is  no  pipe  dream. 
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Geaeral  Wheelor  Warns  on 
OrercontroIIing 


qSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALXwoaaoA 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


i  tonday.  September  20. 1965 


let  ve 


t  >e 


JOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  irn- 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I  Include  the  following  article 

Washington  Poet: 

he  Waahlnglan  Post.  Sept.  16,  1S65] 

^Bt^ui.  Wheelex  Wakits  oit 

OVZKCONTKOLLING 

(By  John  G.  Norrts) 

llttle-nottced   speech   by   Gen. 

Wheeler   warning  of   "overcontrol 

ov^rmanagement"  by  Pentagon  mana- 

aroused  much  discussion  in  military 


qhalrman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

been  a  steadfast  member  of  Defense 

Robert  S.  McNamar&'s  team  and 

his  comments  raised  eyebrows  at  the 


oak  point.  Wheeler  spoke  of  the  neces- 

1  eld  commanders  being  able  to  "exer- 

cot  unand  freely  on  the  spot"  without 

'their  hands  tied  by  •   •  •  theorists 


headquarters." 

similar  comments  have   been 
critics  of  the  administration  In  de- 
a  freer  hand  for  military  command- 
V  «tnam  and  In  charges  by  the  Senate 
"  Subcommittee  that  McNama- 

lent  controls  and  economy  pro- 
caused  serious  shortages  In  Army 


maiageme 
hi  ve 


WAS  CLXABED 

Wheel  er,  however,  cannot  be  acciised  of 
talking  ^  of  turn.    Els  speech,  before  In- 


dvistrlaUsts  and  managers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Management  Association  here,  was 
cleared  beforehand  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment PubUc  Affairs  Office. 

And  Wheeler's  remarks  sound  a  bit  differ- 
ent when  read  In  context  with  his  entire 
speech,  which  In  essence  was  a  plea  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  authorities — commanders 
and  managers — to  cooperate  fvQly.  each 
sticking  In  their  own  area  of  responsibility. 

He  praised  advances  that  have  been  made 
In  military  management  in  recent  decades, 
recalling  the  feasts  and  famines  of  past  years 
and  the  false  econc»nies  ordered  by  past  ci- 
vilian policymakers. 

"We  called  them  the  'Abominable  No- 
Men,'  "  Wheeler  added. 

"Our  system  (today)  is  excellent,  but  we 
face  the  continual  danger  of  Ineffective  Im- 
plementation If  we  are  not  continually  on 
the  alert.  For  example,  in  my  JCS  experi- 
ence I  have  seen  managers  at  various  levels 
fall  victim  to  several  pitfalls. 

OVESCONTROL  DANkiEB 

"First  Is  the  danger  of  overcontrol  and 
overmanagement.  Management  procedures 
within  the  Armed  Forces  (must)  not  be  In- 
flated. 

"Onr  Armed  Forces'  •  •  •  operations  have 
been  successful  in  the  past  because  com- 
manders exercise  command  freely  on  the  spot 
and  not  with  their  hands  tied  by  manage- 
ment directives  woven  by  theorists  at  higher 
headquarters. 

"The  second  pitfall  is  •  •  •  both  our  man- 
agers and  our  conunanders  should  always 
remember  the  basic  difference  In  their  func- 
tion. •  •  •  The  cconmander  Is  responsible 
for  military  success  or  lack  of  It  and  the 
manager  Is  responsible  to  provide  maximvun 
efficient  support  to  the  commander,  not  to 
try  to  manage  him. 

"Finally  and  most  important,  the  manager 
miist  remember  Just  what  kind  of  support  he 
is  expected  to  give  the  commander — quality 
equipment  and  personnel,  delivered  on  time 
to  permit  accomplishment  of  the  mission 
concerned." 

REACTION    IS    VARIED 

Opinion  at  the  Pentagon  differs  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Wheeler's  speech.  Some  feel  he 
was  guardedly  speaking  up  for  the  military 
In  the  longstanding  controversy  over  civil- 
ian versus  military  control.  Others  spec- 
ulated that  he  wanted  such  comments,  albeit 
ambiguous,  to  be  on  the  record  If  the  Viet- 
namese war  greatly  expands  and  serious 
weapons  shortages  are  exposed,  as  happened 
aftor  Korea. 

Still  others  suggest  that  he  was  demon- 
strating, with  administration  consent,  that 
military  officials  are  not  "muzzled"  or  "mice" 
as  Senators  charged  during  the  recent  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  hearings  on  al- 
leged Army  weapons  shortages.  The  Sen- 
ators were  quite  rough  with  Army  generals 
for  falling.  In  their  opinion,  to  answer  ques- 
tions frankly. 

Pentagon  spokesmen  Insist  that  Wheeler 
Intended  no  criticism  of  his  superiors,  but 
was  simply  warning  of  possible  future  man- 
agement pitfalls  in  an  academic  talk  to 
management  experts. 
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Whatni  Elbie  Jay  Do  for  an  Encore? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hapipe  has  produced  two  more  of 
his  masterpieces  of  satire  which  I  am 


pleased  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

"nie  articles  follow: 

What'll  Elbie  Jat  Do  for  An  Encore? 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  y*all?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootln'-tootln' 
Jay  Family— starring  ol*  BMe  Jay,  the  fan- 
ciest  Texas  wrangler  who  ever  wrangled  any- 
body's fancy. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elble  today,  he's 
a-settln'  and  a-llstenln'  to  his  trusty  ton- 
man,  McGeorge  (Bandy  Legs)  McBandy. 
And  they're  both  lookln'  pleased  as  a  hound 
dog  with  a  possiim  by  the  tall. 

McGeorge.  Congress  Is  talking  about  ad- 
journing. Chief. 

Elbie  (expansively).  Well,  lefs  let  'em  go, 
McGeorge.    They  dooe  a  right  flne  Job. 

McGeorge  (enthusiastically).  They  cer- 
tainly have.  Chief,  medicare,  education,  pov- 
erty, tax  cuts,  civil  rights,  military  pay  rtlset, 
foreign  aid,  Washlngtoo  home  rule  *  •  *. 
In  a  brilliant  exercise  oC  leglslatlv«  respoosl- 
bUity,  they  have  ampssed  a  historic  record  of 
accomiHlshment.  In  fact,  they  did  every- 
thing you  told  them  to. 

Elbie  (nodding  happily).  A  shining  ex- 
ample to  one  and  all.  We've  taken  care  of 
the  (Ad  folks,  the  young  folks,  the  poor  folks, 
the  rich  folks,  the  ccionA  folks,  the  fightln' 
folks,  the  foreign  folks  and  the  home  fdki. 
I  love  folks. 

McOaoKGE.  And  you've  proved  It,  Chief. 
You've  done  more  In  your  flrst  year  t^yi 
any  man  in  history.  If  I  may  say  so. 

Elbie  (beaming).  You  may,  McGeorge. 
Which  reminds  me,  now  that  we've  taken 
care  of  all  these  folks,  what  are  we  going  to 
have  them  flne,  brilliant,  responsible  Con- 
gressmen do  when  they  oome  back  here  next 
January. 

McGeorge  (nervously).  Do? 

Elbie  (frowning).  Do.  You  know  right 
well  we've  now  cleaned  out  the  hopper  of 
all  the  bills  left  over  from  past  adminis- 
trations. And  I  specifically  recoUect  teUln* 
you  to  ask  the  finest  minds  we  got  to  think 
up  some  new  broad,  sweepln'  programs.  So'i 
Congress  will  have  somethln'  to  do  next  yesr, 
Now  then,  what  poor  folks  are  we  goln'  to 
he'p? 

McGeorge  (paling).  Well,  Chief,  we've 
completed  a  study  of  all  the  depressed  minor- 
ities you've  overlooked  so  far.  And  we've  at 
last  come  up  with  a  broad,  sweeping  pro- 
gram to  help  lower  the  cholesterol  level 
among  blubber-consuming  Alaskan  Eskimos. 
Kind  of  a  war  on  blubber.  ' 

Elbie  (Indignantly).  A  blubber  war.  You 
know  Alaska's  got  only  three  electoral  votes. 

McOeokgx  (trembling).  I  know,  Chief. 
But  the  problem  Is  that  there's  not  a  single 
solitary  depressed  minority  left  unhelped.  At 
least  not  one  that's  worth  helping. 

Elbie  (clutching  his  temples  and  groan- 
ing) .  Alas,  no  new  folk  to  conquer.  There 
miost   be   a   depressed   minority   somewhere. 

McGeorok  (consolingly) .  Well,  sir,  at  least 
the  whole  cotmtry  Is  happy  with  your  tre- 
mendoiis  accomplishments.  Except  of 
course,  for  a  small  minority. 

Elbie  (triumphantly).  By  George,  Mc- 
George, you've  got  It.  Draw  up  a  broad, 
sweeping  program — ^Federal  aid,  retraining, 
employment  opportimltles.  We're  goln'  to 
he'p  the  most  depressed  minority  In,  the  land 
today. 

McGeorge    (eagerly).  Who's    that,    Chief? 

Elbie    (beaming).  Why,   the   Republicans. 

THne  In  to  our  next  episode,  folks.  And 
meantime,  as  you  mosey  on  down  the  long 
trail  of  life,  remember  what  Bible's  old  grand- 
daddy  used  to  say: 

"Never  kick  a  feller  when  he's  down.  It's 
bad  for  your  Image." 

The  Dat  the  World  Was  Saved 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  student  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  s\ich  academic  pur- 
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-Its  »"  phUoBophy.  sodo-econotnlc  debating 
^  niass  sit-ins.  Its  name  was  The  Never 
Tmgt  Anybody  Over  30  Clubs.  Its  battle  cry 
«at  "Never."  And  each  member  always  car- 
rtjd  a  placard  saying,  "Shame,"  In  the  event 
,  demonstration  should  start  on  any  suh- 
lect  whatsoever. 

^ue  to  the  dedication,  zeal  and  around- 
tlie-clock  activism  of  Its  members,  the  club 
iiag  instrumental  In  molding  public  opinion, 
rjbis  public  opinion  was  constantly  ex- 
rg^ud  in  letters  to  the  editors  of  the  local 
L,j„:  "Why  don't  those  dirty  beatniks  wash 
aeir  hair  ?"    And  such. 

One  day  the  club  discovered  with  absolute 
certainty  that,  unless  scwiethlng  were  done. 
tjje  world  would  oome  to  an  end  a  week 
from  next  Tuesday. 

A  mass  lie-in  W£is  held  on  the  White  House 
lawn  The  demonstrators,  with  unprece- 
dented fervor,  cried.  "Never.-  "Shame"  and 
lang,  In  four-part  harmony,  "We  shall  not  be 
Bjoved."    They  were,  of  course.    By  the  cops. 

Natiu^ly,  nobody  listened  to  what  they 
jiad  to  say.  Passers-by  scuttled  around  the 
leene  with  disdainful  looks.  Some  shook 
their  heads  at  the  sight  of  so  many  beard- 
ed joaag  men  and  blaek-stocklnged  yo\mg 
ladles.  A  few  paused  to  shout,  "Why  don't 
you  dirty  beatniks  wash  your  hair?"    And 

such. 

Photographers  took  several  pictures  of  the 
joung  ladies  being  dragged  off  with  their 
gUrte  above  their  knees.  And  a  tired  report- 
er wrote  a  brief  caption  about  another  mass 
inest  of  solvenly-dressed  demonstrators  who 
were  apparently  In  favor  of  legalizing  mari- 
huana. 

While  accustomed  to  such  reaction,  this 
time  the  club  called  an  emergency  meeting. 
"Friends,"  said  Club  President  Jack  Arm- 
strong, scratching  his  beard,  "we  know  defi- 
nitely that,  unless  something  Is  done,  the 
world  will  come  to  an  end  a  week  from  next 
Tuesday.  Yet  no  one  will  listen  to  us. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  It  Is  a  great 
lacrtflce,  but  I  think  saving  the  world  is 
worth  it." 

There  were  cries  of  "Never"  and  "Shame" 
out  of  force  of  habit.  But  the  motion  was 
carried  and  the  members  all  went  home — the 
young  men  to  shave  and  the  young  ladles  to 
put  their  hair  up  In  curlers. 

The  next  day  the  demonstrators  appeared 
again  in  front  of  the  White  House.  But 
this  time  the  young  men  wore  button-down 
ertlars,  Ivy-league  suits  and  conservatively 
striped  ties.  And  the  young  ladles  wore 
nylon  stockings,  polnty-toed  pumps,  and 
basic  black  with  pearls. 

Instead  of  carrying  placards,  they  politely 
handed  our  expensively-printed  leaflets  while 
softly  hunamlng  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." The  leaflets  said:  "As  concerned  clti- 
sens,  we  wish  to  view  with  alarm  the  Im- 
pending danger  of  the  world  coming  to  an 
end  a  week  frcon  next  Tuesday  and  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  something  be  done." 

Passersby  smiled  at  these  weU -dressed 
young  people,  accepted  their  leaflets  and 
often  paused  to  chat.  The  newspapers 
picked  up  the  story,  the  President  was  In- 
lomied,  scmethlng  was  done  and  the  world 
was  saved.    Just  In  the  nick  of  time,  too. 

Moral:  In  this  great  land  the  cornerstone 
of  our  inalienable  individual  liberties  Is  that 
every  man  Is  entitled  to  be  heard.  As  long 
u  he  dresses  decently. 

Au  Revoir  to  the  Big  Red  One 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KAHSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Junction 
City,  Kans.,  Daily  Union  recently  carried 


an  excellent  editorial  on  the  1st  Infan- 
try Division  wbich  has  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Riley.  Kans..  for  the  past  13  years. 

With  the  d^arture  of  the  division  for 
an  overseas  assignment,  it  is  ^^propriate 
that  the  history  and  significance  of  this 
famous  unit  be  assessed  and  a  proper 
sendoflf  expressed  which  speaks  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  Junction  City 
community. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  editorial,  "Au  Revoir  to  the 
Big  Red  One"  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RJECORD. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Att  Rxvont  TO  thx  Big  Red  On« 

(Editos's  Note. — ^The  fcdlowlng  editorial 
was  written  with  the  feeling  that  major  ele- 
ments of  the  Ist  Infantry  Division  soon  will 
be  departing  for  overseas  service,  although 
tJ\iR  has  not  been  olQclally  oonflrmed.  It  ex- 
presses thoughts  which  we  feel  should  be 
expressed;  says  words  which  we  fe^  shotdd 
be  said,  and  possibly  will  reach  those  who 
will  read  them  more  qvilokly  than  ever  again. 
We  would  be  most  happy  if  the  article  Is 
premature  and  the  words  by.,some  good  for- 
tiine  be  forever  unnecessary.) 

Jxist  10  years  ago  this  summer  Junction 
City  was  welcoming  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. The  famed  military  unit  was  coming 
to  Fort  Riley  from  13  years  of  conflict  and 
oocupatloQ  duty  In  Germany,  bringing  with 
It  glorious  records  made  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle in  two  wOTld  wars. 

Today,  as  has  been  rumored  most  of  the 
summer,  friends  and  relatives  are  expect- 
ing most  of  the  famed  division  to  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  to  fight  for  eternal 
truths  which  we  In  this  Nation  hold  dear.  , 

Such  movements  have  been  going  on  here 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Before  1860,  a  young  captain,  Robert  E.  Lee. 
amd  Lt.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  led  patrols  out  of  Port 
Riley  to  protect  the  Immigrants  and  Impress 
the  Indians.  Later  the  cavalry  and  the  ar- 
tillery fought  in  the  nximberless  frontier  en- 
gagements, the  BaUle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 
and  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee — ^battles 
to  keep  the  peace  within  our  boimdarles.  A 
few  years  later  a  young  Kansan  named  Fred 
Punston  won  fame  In  the  Philippines  and 
In  1914  a  cavalryman  named  Pershing  led 
American  troops  into  old  Mexico.  Among 
his  Jimlorpfflcers  was  a  young  ofllcer  named 
Patton.   '^ 

In  1917.  thousands  trained  at  Camp  Pun- 
ston and  many  fotight  In  Germany  In  the 
war  to  end  wars.  Relative  calm  continued 
for  20  years  "Tiri  lessons  which  should  have 
been  learned  were  forgotten  until  a  madman 
named  Hitler  Ignited  the  greatest  war  In 
the  history  of  mankind. 

As  In  1917  the  1st  Infantry  Division  led 
the  XJS.  forces  into  Prance.  In  World  War 
n  the  Big  Red  One  troops  were  the  first  to 
fight  in  Africa,  and  were  in  the  vanguard 
as  Allied  forces  slugged  their  way  to  victory 
In  Europe. 

Between  the  two  great  wars  the  1st  Infan- 
try Division  had  had  no  permanent  home, 
regiments  were  scattered  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  south  from  upstate  New  York. 

All  that  changed  when  the  division  re- 
tximed  here  after  occupation  duty  following 
World  War  n. 

The  proud  division  had  a  family  home. 
A  huge  construction  program  was  planned 
to  provide  adequate  homes  and  an  under- 
standing Congress  provided  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  reservation  so  all  kinds  ol  train- 
ing could  be  given. 

All  that  was  needed  has  not  been  accom- 
plished, but  it  is  on  its  way. 

What  is  ahead  for  the  1st  Division  in  the 
next  few  months  or  years  neither  we  nor  any- 
one else  knows  for  certain. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  men  of  the  Ist 
Infantry  Division  today  are  as  courageous,  as 
brave,  as  dedicated,  and  as  skilled  as  those 


who  fought  In  two  great  European  conflicts, 
•mey  have  the  motto  "No  Mission  Too  DUfi- 
oult.  No  Sacrifice  Too  Great,  Duty  First,"  en- 
graved on  their  hearts. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  troops  will 
be  away.  What  we  do  know  Is  that  they  have 
a  home  here  on  the  rolling  Mils  of  central 
Kansas,  a  home  to  which  they  eventually 
will  return. 

We  also  are  proud  so  many  of  their  families 
have  decided  to  make  this  oommunlty  their 
temporary  home  untU  their  loved  ones  re- 
tiim.  How  often  we  have  heard  the  wgrds, 
"I  don't  want  to  go  but  that's  my  Job,"  cm- 
"My  hiisband's  a  soldier." 

Goodbys  are  difficult. 

That's  why  we  are  thinking: 

Until  we  meet  again. 


ContinnaBce  of  EdacatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L  GREIGG 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  Sioux 
Center,  Iowa,  News  on  September  9, 1965. 
The  editorial  concerns  the  President's 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  young  persons 
to  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation to^eir  highest  potential.  I  am 
pleased  at  the  depth  of  interest  in  this 
most  important  factor  of  our  future. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
former  college  dean  of  men.  I  commend 
this  excellent  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress: 

UBGE  CONnNTTANCE  OF   EDTJCATIOK 

There  was  a  time.  In  this  country,  when  a 
young  person  could  leave  school  with  a  lim- 
ited educational  background  and  still  have 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  bvillding  a  re- 
warding work  career. 

Such,  tmfortxmately.  Is  no  longer  the  case. 
The  nimiber  of  unskilled  Jobs  In  America  de- 
clines with  every  passing  year,  and  the  kinds 
of  Jobs  being  newly  created  almost  all  re- 
quire the  minimal  preparation  of  a  high 
school  education. 

Yet,  President  Johnson  estimates  that 
scane  750.000  boys  and  girls  wUl  leave  school 
without  a  high  school  diploma  during  the  i 
c\irrent  school  year  alone.  Most  of  them, 
xinhappily.  will  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
their  future  Job  prospects  are  indeed  drab. 

As  the  President  has  suggested,  the  time 
to  begin  an  attack  on  this  problem  is  now. 
with  the  new  school  term  Just  opening.  Few- 
many  of  the  estimated  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dropouts  will  not  even  be  on  hand 
for  the  first  sound  of  the  school  bell. 

The  President  has  asked  Vice  President 
HuMPHRET  to  mobilize  a  nationwide  effort 
to  Inform  as  many  as  possible  ol  these 
yoiuigsters  of  the  vital  stake  they  have  in 
returning  to  the  classroom.  The  President 
thinks  that  such  an  effort  might  cut  meas- 
urably into  this  year's  dropout  total. 

Under  Vice  President  Humphezt's  per- 
sonal leadership,  thefafore,  employers,  vm- 
ions,  civic,  trade  and  religous  organizations 
and  State  and  local  governments  are  being 
asked  to  exert  whatever  influences  they  can 
in  a  national  campaign  to  encourage  young 
Americans  to  return  to  school.  ' 

This  applies  to  students  on  high  school 
and  college  level,  and  also  to  thoee  who 
might  derive  opportunity  benefits  from 
attending  trade  or  vocational  schools. 

We  think  such  a  campaign  Is  deserving  of 
the  widest  possible  support  on  the  part  of 
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rganizatlon  and  every  individual  with 
to  touch  upon  the  lives  of  our 
people, 
the  time  Is  now. 


InflatioB  or  Deflation 


Monday,  September  20. 1965 


O'NEAL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speak- 
cc|ntinue<l  deficit  spending  by  onr 
Govemment  is  a  matter  of  great 
to  many  Americans.    The  high- 
ly re4>ected  Thomasvllle,  Ga.,   Times- 
published  an  excellent  edi- 
on  September  16  that  corresponds 
viewpoint  on  the  Nation's  dis- 
for  fiscal  sanity.    It  is  not  a  pes- 
prediction  of  doom  but  merely 
for  common  sense  and  reason, 
cicnmend  the  following  editorial  to 
cqlleagues: 

Inflation  os  Deflation? 

her  the  country  is  headed  for  more 

or  ultimately  for  some  deflation,  is 

not  everyone  agrees  upon,  and  time 

rill  provide  the  answer.     But  many 

lire  seriously  concerned. 

continued      governmental      deficit 
g.  with  the  heavy  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
extravagant  domestic  policies  of  the 
and  an  utter  disregard  of  the  need 
sanity,  it  appears  that  eventually 
come  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
facts  of  life;  namely,  that  when 
more  than  he  takes  in,  eventually, 
trouble, 
has  been  the  longest  postwar  boom 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  for  con- 
good  economic  conditions  we  can  all 
and  thankful,  but  no  one  should 
oalve   as  to  believe  that  as  money 
and  tangible  goods  go  up  in  price, 
imbalance  Is  not  going  to  be  created, 
vlll  call  for  adjustments, 
people  now  under  40  years  of  age, 
~  any  firsthand  experience  with  con- 
varlously   described   as  depressions, 
and  as  some  have  said  boom  and 
rhis,  becaiise  the  last  big  depression 
this  country  had  was  back  in  the 
]  930'8,   out   of   which    was   bom   the 
era  in  which  New  Deal  philoso- 
welfarism  fiowered  and  have  since 

on  a  mammoth  scale, 
who  have  never  known  the  problems 
by  hard  times,  or  times  in  which 
was  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen's 
when  Jobs  could  not  be  had  at  any 
Lnd   It   dlfflciUt   to   understand    that 
lave  not  always  been  as  they  are  now. 
the  past  35  years  Government,  as 
]  las  evidenced  mcx-e  interest   in   the 
and  well-being  of  the  Individual  than 
In  the  history  of  our  country, 
it  has  gone  to  the  extreme  in  some 
i|nd  the  pendtilum  has  swung  away 
attitude  of  let  the  people  root  hog 
one  of  taking  care  of  the  individual 
rrom  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
of    our    continued    prosperity    ha* 
being  since  we  became  an  inter- 
Santa  Claus  as  well  as  an  inter- 
policeman,  using  our  great  resources 
other  countries,  and  make  it  pos- 
them  to  buy  the  products  of  our 
1  cidustrlalized  nation.     This  has  made 
the  employment  of  millions  of  p)eople 
wages  and  has  created  a  period  of 
prosperity. 
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But  we  should  never  forget  that  whereas 
we  have  sold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
the  products  of  our  factories  to  other  people, 
we  have  in  many  instances  given  or  loaned 
them  the  money  with  which  to  buy,  and  not 
all  have  paid  back  the  loans  or  said  thank 
you  for  the  gifts.  Instead  they  have  taken 
our  money  and  cur  goods  and  now  that  they 
are  back  on  their  economic  feet,  as  in  the 
case  of  Prance,  they  have  kicked  Uncle  Sam 
in  the  seat  of  the  pants  and  in  other  areas 
have  cried,  "Yankee,  go  home." 

This  develc^ment  could  foreshadow 
changed  economic  conditions,  for  today  we 
are  faced  with  stiff  com.petltion  from  many 
of  the  nations  whose  economy  we  helped  to 
restore.  And  Jiist  as  these  nations  are  per- 
fecOy  wUllng  to  stand  by  and  let  the  United 
States  fight  alone  freedom's  battle  in  Viet- 
nam, so  they  are  also  willing  to  cut  our  eco- 
nomic throats  and  strangle  xis  in  the  trade 
marts  of  the  world. 

Neither  should  we  forget  many  of  the 
artificial  stimulants  that  have  been  pumped 
into  our  economy,  all  on  the  theory  that 
there  are  no  clouds  in  the  skies  and  no 
indications  that  there  could  be  a  letup  or 
slowdown  in  our  march  down  prosperity's 
highway. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  classified  as  a  pessi- 
mist, but  we  can't  escape  the  thought  that 
history  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself,  and 
that  it  has  been  doing  Just  that  for  many 
centuries,  and  that  in  a  world  of  action  and 
reaction,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  are  as  of  this  date  certain  signs 
on  the  horizon  which  though  not  immedi- 
ately threatening,  are  nonetheless  tmmls- 
takably  present  and  should  not  be  ignored. 


The  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
I  Smelter  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF   tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the  hard 
and  persevering  work,  year  after  year, 
of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
&  Smelter  Workers  on  behalf  of  Federal 
safety  legislation  for  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines.  The  contribution  of  this 
union  to  the  passage  by  the  House  on 
September  2  of  H.R.  8989,  the  Federal 
Metallic  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Act,  was  very  substantial.  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  outstanding  report  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Steward  Udall  on 
health  and  safety  in  metal  and  nonmetal 
mines  is  deserving  of  recognition.  Its 
membership  in  the  mines  of  my  State  and 
throughout  the  West  cooperated  in  an 
outstanding  way  in  the  conduct  of  the 
study  on  which  this  report  is  based. 
Mine-mill  local  union  safety  committees 
met  repeatedly  with  Federal  mine  inspec- 
tor's to  discuss  safety  hazards,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
literally  hundreds  of  detailed  reports  on 
mine  accidents,  many  of  which  were  not 
otherwise  reix)rted.  This  union  has  pre- 
sented most  valuable  testimony,  spring- 
ing from  firsthand  knowledge  of  safety 
conditions  in  this  country's  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mines,  at  hearings  on  mine 
safety  held  by  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  1956,  1957.  1961.  and  1965.    It 


has  contributed  to  the  draf tinjg^  mine 
safety  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced  In  both  Houses  in  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses,  and  which  I  was  happy 
to  introduce  In  the  present  session  as 
H.R,  2993  on  January  18,  1965.  The  In- 
terlor  Department  bill,  H.R.  8989,  ai 
amended,  draws  heavily  on  the  thinking 
that  Is  expressed  In  H.R.  2993  and  in  the 
hard-hitting  and  specific  testimony  of  Its 
witnesses  at  subconunlttee  hearings  last 
May.  I  commend  the  record  of  this  great 
€uid  historic  union  of  hard-rock  miners, 
whose  origins  in  the  West,  including  my 
State,  date  back  to  the  19th  century, 
more  than  70  years. 


Home  Rale  for  the  Dulrict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  your  attention  a  series  of  arti- 
cles which  have  been  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  the  past  week,  con- 
cerning various  aspects  of  the  adminis- 
tration's home  rule  bill.  These  articles, 
written  by  Miss  Elsie  Carper,  are  consist- 
ently accurate  and  informative,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  of  interest  to  all  our 
colleagues. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Sept.  15,  1965] 
A      Government     for     Washington — Cut 

Would  Have  Own  Spokesman  at  CAprroir- 

Part  I 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

Washington  will  have  its  own  spokesman 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  Congress 
grants  home  rule. 

The  Senate  bill,  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  on  September  27,  would  restore  the 
nonvoting  delegate  lost  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1874.  That  was  the  year  Con- 
gress decided  the  District  of  Columbia 
couldn't  run  its  own  affairs  any  more  and 
took  over  the  government. 

The  Delegate  would  serve  in  the  House 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  a  Congress- 
man but  no  right  to  vote.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  limits  him  to  serving  only  on 
the  House  District  Conmiittee. 
office  on  hill 

Both  in  that  committee  and  in  the  full 
House,  he  would  have  the  power  to  initiate 
legislation,  offer  motions  and  amendments, 
and  take  part  in  all  debate. 

Congress  would  furnish  the  District  of 
Columbia  Delegate  an  office  on  the  Hill  (al- 
though he  probably  wouldn't  end  up  in  the 
posh  Rayburn  Building),  the  $30,000-a-year 
salary  of  a  Congressman,  and  a  staff.  His 
staff  size  presumably  would  be  based  on  the 
size  of  the  constituency.  His  term  of  office 
would  be  2  years. 

In  this  man  or  woman  would  rest  the  link 
between  the  new  District  government  and 
the  Congress.  In  a  sense  the  Delegate  would 
be  an  ambassador  and  he  or. she  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  busy.  Indeed. 

The  Delegate's  fellow  Congressmen  un- 
doubtedly will  want  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  the  fledgling  government.  Some  citizens 
with  special  interests  take  their  gripes 
against  the  District  government  to  a  sympa- 
thetic Congressman  and,  since  Congress  un- 
doubtedly would  retain  ultimate  power  over 
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the  city,  this  practice  is  likely  to  continue, 
n^  delegate  would  be  the  man  In  tbe  mld- 
^^the  man  who  is  both  Congressman  and 
(Ut  council  spokesman. 

The  new  city  covmcil  would  have  legislative 
Hitborlty  only  over  loctil  issues.  Matters  In- 
TOivUig  the  Federal  Interest  would  still  go 
to  Congress,  as  specified  by  the  OonBtltutlon, 
md  Congress  would  retain  the  right  to  negate 
lay  act  of  the  council. 

XhlB  means  that  if  the  city  coimcU  ap- 
.  nroved  a  law  that  offends  a  particular  Inter- 
(ft  group  in  the  city,  that  group  could  run 
to  the  Hill  and  try  to  get  Congress  to  void  the 
tow.  It  would  be  up  to  the  delegate  to  de- 
t8Dd  the  city's  action. 

crrr's  advocate 

The  delegate  would  be  the  city's  advocate 
before  congressional  committees  other  than 
the  House  District  Committee. 

Bills  affecting  Washington  pop  up  all  over 
the  congressional  calendar. 

For  instance,  impact  aid — extra  Federal 
funds  for  areas  impacted  by  children  of  Fed- 
eral workers — for  years  passed  over  Washing- 
ton, In  part  because  the  Capital  never  had 
t  spokesman  to  press  its  cause. 

Again,  Congress  will  make  the  final  de- 
cision on  whether  tlie  city  can  have  the  sur- 
plus Federal  land  at  the  National  Training 
School  or  the  land  at  the  Anacostla-BoUing 
airfield  for  the  iniblic  housing  it  needs.  In 
luch  matters,  Washington  could  not  only  use 
a  Hill  negotiator.  It  needs  one  desperately. 

The  delegate  would  carry  more  political 
muscle  than  the  appointed  District  officials 
itbo  now  testify  before  congreaslonal  com- 
mittees. Members  of  Congress,  who  face 
the  electorate  themselves,  respect  views  of  an 
elected  official. 

The  delegate  also  would  fUl  an  Important 
biformation  vacuvma  on  the  HIU. 

CAN  FURNISH  INFORMATION 

Although  many  Members  of  Congress  live 
In  Washington  most  of  the  year,  they  do  not 
have  the  time  to  delve  into  the  city's  prob- 
lems. This  often  Is  evident  when  District  of 
C(riumbia  legislation  is  debated  on  Capitol 
HIU.  Many  Congressmen  do  not  have  the 
facts  at  hand. 

And  the  delegate  fills  another  vacuum — a 
voice  for  the  individual  resident  of  the  city. 
Almost  every  Congressman  finds  himself  be- 
ileged  by  residents  of  the  city  who  have  no 
Congressmen  of  their  own. 

Representative  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  a  key  sponsca-  of  the 
home  rule  bill,  tries  to  represent  the  city  as 
well  as  his  own  neighboring  6th  District  of 
Maryland. 

He  believes  Washington  residents  badly 
need  their  own  man  on  the  HIU  to  act  as  a 
mediator  for  them  in  disputes  with  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  over  questions  even  so  minor 
u  social  security  payments.  Constituent 
MTvices  form  a  big  part  of  every  Congress- 
man's Job. 

DELAYED  HOPES 

Traditionally,  delegates  have  represented 
territories  during  the  transition  period  be- 
fore statehood.  Hawaii  and  Alaska  had  dele- 
gates before  they  became  States. 

The  District  has  no  statehood  desires  but 
eventually  hopes  to  win  full  representation 
In  Congress,  which  would  take  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

After  all,  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  with 
more  than  800,000  residents,  is  more  populous 
than  11  States.  If  It  were  a  State,  by  popula- 
tion it  would  have  two  Representatives  and 
two  Senators  of  its  own. 

The  home  rule  charter  bill  recognizes  this 
Mubltlon.  It  states  that  the  pe<^le  of  the 
District  wlU  be  represented  by  a  delegate 
"until  a  constitutional  amendment  and  sub- 
sequent congressional  action"  provide  full 
iiatlonal  representation. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C)  Post,  Sept.  16, 
1966] 

A       GOVIHIOIENT       FOR      WASHINGTON ^HOMI 

Rule  Has  Bdtlt-In  Fedolal  Protbctton — 
Part  II 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

The  President  has  an  absolute  veto  over 
acts  of  the  City  Covmcil  if  he  feels  they  are 
not  in  the  beet  Interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  protections  built 
Into  Washington's  home  rule  charter  bill  to 
prevent  the  local  city  government  from  en- 
croaching on  the  Federal  preserve. 

For  example.  Congress  retains  the  right  to 
legislate  on  all  matters  affecting  the  District, 
Including  those  of  a  purely  local  nature. 

THE    CONSTAKT    ETI 

Congress  can  amend  or  repeal  laws  passed 
by  the  coimcll,  it  can  initiate  legislation,  and 
It  can  modify  or  revoke  the  home  rule  char- 
ter If  the  Council  and  the  Mayor  get  out  of 
line. 

With  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
watching.  It  Is  unUkely  the  dty  wlU  build 
low-cost  housing  on  the  Mall,  tax  the  Capitol, 
or  commit  any  of  a  number  of  Indiscretions 
that  opponents  ot  home  rule  predict  if  the 
charter  bill  Is  enacted. 

The  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
control  the  appearance  and  growth  of  the 
city.  Under  the  bill,  all  pesponsibility  for 
planning  remains  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Oommlssion,  a  Federal  agency. 
The  Mayor  will  sit  on  the  Commission  but 
his  will  be  only  one  voice  among  many. 

Through  the  Planning  Commission,  the 
Federal  Government  keeps  Its  hand  on  zon- 
ing. While  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ments and  Zoning  Advisory  Council  are 
abolished  and  their  functions  turned  over 
to  the  City  Council,  the  charter  requires  the 
Council  to  clear  zoning  acts  with  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  assiire  that  they  are 
in  conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  Washington. 

BLA   ABOLISHED 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  is 
abolished  as  a  separate  Government  corpo- 
ration and  becomes  part  of  the  new  dty 
government.  But  the  Planning  Oommlssion 
retains  authority  to  designate  redevelop- 
ment project  boundaries  and  to  adopt  re- 
development plans.  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  RLA  on  Its  own  to  undertake  redevelop- 
ment of  any  rftrt  of  the  city  Including,  as 
some  Members  of  Congress  fear,  Capitol 
Hill. 

Another  check  on  a  runaway  government 
Is  a  provision  In  the  charter  for  congres- 
sional supervision  of  Washington's  fiscal 
affairs  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  an 
agency  of  the  Congress.  The  GAO  Is  to 
conduct  an  Independent  audit  and  submit 
reports  to  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  mayor 
and  council. 

DEBT  CEIUNG    SET 

Strict  limitations  are  placed  on  borrowing 
to  prevent  the  city  from  plunging  into  debt 
and  requiring  the  Federal  Government  to 
bail  it  out. 

The  borrowing  provision  would  give  the 
city  the  same  authority  that  other  major 
cities  have  to  finance  major  construction. 

Technically  speaking,  the  city's  debt  cell- 
ing would  be  limited  to  12  percent  of  all 
the  property's  assessed  value  averaged  over 
a  10-year  period.  Further,  half  that  amount 
must  be  used  for  such  revenue  producing 
projects  as  water  and  sanitary  sewage  works 
since  Washingtonians  pay  for  water  and 
sewer  service.  Although  the  celling  is  12 
percent,  the  council  must  get  ftie  voters' 
approval  (through  referendum)  If  it  seeks 
to  borrow  more  than  2  percent. 

The  bill  also  specifies  no  local  infringe- 
ment of  Federal  rights  to  the  Washington 


Aqueduct  (which  Is  the  source  of  water  for 
the  whole  city.  Including  the  Capitol  and 
White  House),  the  Commission  on  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Zoo,  and  the  National 
Guard.  The  bUl  says  the  new  city  govern- 
ment will  have  no  more  authority  on  ttjese 
functions  than  the  Commissioners  now  exer- 
cise. 

Another  section  prohibits  the  council  from 
modifying  any  of  the  duties  performed  for 
the  city  by  the  U.S.  marshal  or  the  U.S. 
attorney  and  specifically  exempts  the  U.S. 
district  covu-t  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
council. 


[Froi^  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  17, 

1965] 
Government    for    Washington — How    Dis- 
trict  OF   Columbia  Wotnj)  Use  Its  Two 
Sources  of  Revekue — Part  HI 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 
"The  party  holding  the  purse  strings   is 
the  party  holding  the  power." 

The  home  rule  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  that  the  House  will  consider  September 
27,  recognizes  this  political  maxim.  It  would 
give  the  proposed  city  government  control 
over  its  own  finances.  f^ 

Washington  has  two  sources  of  revenue: 
what  it  raises  In  taxes  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's annual  contribution. 

The  home  rule  bill  grants  locally  elected 
officials  the  right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes, 
and  it  authorizes  and  appropriates  such  a 
Federal  payment  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
help  run  the  city. 

The  mayor  will  recommend  how  much 
money  should  be  spent  for  schools  and  high- 
ways, for  police  and  fire  protection,  for 
health  and  welfare  services  and  for  recrea- 
tion. Then  the  19  elected  city  councilmen 
will  act  on  the  city's  budget. 

This  means  a  great  many  congressional 
man-hours  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  line- 
by-line  analysis  of  city  spending.  It  Is  a 
chore  that  most  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
relish  and  would  like  to  relinquish. 

Congress  now  holds  the  reins  of  both 
spending  and  the  soxirce  of  revenue  for 
Washington.  It  scrutinizes  budget  requests 
to  the  last  dollar,  and  sets  most  of  the  city's 
tax  rates. 

Since  Congress  controls  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, the  route  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
Hill  Is  a  tortuous  one  every  year,  with  the 
city  never  certain  of  what  it  will  get. 

The  automatic  Federal  payment  provision 
has  been  caUed  "the  heart  of  the  entire 
home  rule  proposal"  by  proponents  of  self- 
govemment  for  Washington  and  "a  raid  on 
the  Federal  Treasiur"  and  "backdoor  spend- 
ing" by  opponents.  • 

This  part  of  the  bill  has  generated  the 
most  opposition  and  Is  least  understood. 

It  is  the  crucial  issue  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  bUl  may  hang. 

Home  rule  proponents  want  the  automatic 
payment  for  a  simple  reason : 

If  the  two  congressional  Appropriations 
Committees  determine  the  budget  each  year, 
they  will  continue  to  review  the  whole  budg- 
et in  detail.  Elected  officials  will  have  no 
more  control  over  spending  than  the  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  now  have.  Power 
will  rest  with  the  congressional  committees 
rather  than  with  the  mayor  and  council. 

There  is  nothing  ttew  about  a  Federal  pay-  ^ 
ment.  For  the  past  85  years  the  Federal 
Govenunent  has  been  picking  up  each  year 
a  portion  of  the  check  for  operating  the  city. 
Before  that  It  made  financial  contributions, 
although  not  on  an  annual  basis. 

Washington  lacks  the  financial  resources 
to  go  it  alone. ,  Government  is  its  major  busi- 
ness and  Congress  has  stripped  more  than 
half  the  real  estate  from  the  total  property 
the  city  can  tax.     The  city  also  must  operate 
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While  the  home  rule  bill  was  being  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  District  Committee 
Chairman  Au^n  Biblx,  Democrat,  of  Nevada, 
called  the  Federal  payment  provision  "more 
essential  to  an  effective  elective  system  of 
government  than  any  other." 

Without  it,  he  said.  Congress  through  its 
appropriations  conmiittees  will  hold  "the 
whip  hand"  over  the  elected  legislative  coun- 
cil and  self-government  will  become  "a  hol- 
low thing." 

The  Senate  kept  the  provision  in  by  a  vote 
of  48  to  38. 


Congressman  Horton's  Tribute  to  the 
Steaben  Society  on  the  Anniversary  of 
th«  Sirth  of  General  Frederick  Von 
SI 
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ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

.     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  addressing  the 
21st  national  convention  of  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America.  At  that  time,  as  I 
have  on  many  other  occasions,  I  ex- 
pressed my  deep  admiration  for  the  work 
of  the  Steuben  Society,  a  patriotic,  non- 
partisan American  organization  which 
has  stimulated  service  to  the  nation  by 
Americans  of  German  descent.  The  in- 
terests and  activities  of  the  Steuben 
Society  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican free  association,  and  its  members 
have  served  with  valor  and  distinction 
in  our  military  services,  just  as  did  one 
of  our  great  heroes  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Gen.  Frederick  William 
Augustus  Von  Steuben. 

On  Von  Steuben  Day,  September  17, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  review  the  con- 
tribution made  by  this  great  man  to  the 
American  Revolutionary  cause.  General 
Washington  was  so  favorably  impressed 
by  Von  Steuben's  praclcal  knowledge  and 
experience  that  he  asked  him  to  serve 
as  acting  inspector  general  and  to  under- 
take the  training  of  the  American  Army. 

This  was  a  mater  of  some  difBculty 
since  Von  Steuben  at  this  time  did  not 
speak  English,  and  was  obliged  to  act 
through  Interpreters.  There  was  no  time 
for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
complete  new  drill  manual  of  the  kind 
that  Von  Steuben  had  in  mind.  He 
therefore  prepared  his  drill  Instructions 
in  brief  Installments. 

These  were  translated  into  English  and 
issued  to  the  regiments  as  the  drills 
progressed.  The  general  had  the  great, 
good  sense  to  rely  additionally  on  the 
power  of  example.  He  formed  a  model 
company  which  made  such  rapid  progress 
under  his  own  skilled  Instructions  that 
the  imagination  of  the  entire  Army  was 
fired  by  the  example  of  the  model  com- 
pany's proficiency.  Drill  soon  became 
the  fashion,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
new  drill,  imparted  day  by  day  to  the 
model  company,  spread  throughout  the 
American  forces. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 


achievement  in  rapid  military  training 
in  our  history.  The  value  of  Von  Steu- 
ben's instruction  was  soon  shown  on  the 
battlefield  of  Monmouth.  There  and 
thereafter  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  Continental  Army  proved  Itself 
the  equal  in  discipline  and  skill  of  the 
best  British  regulars. 

When  Von  Steuben  was  preparing  the 
installments  of  his  famous  drill  manual 
he  needed  someone  to  illustrate  it  In  or- 
der that  there  might  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  directions. 
He  chose  a  young  Frenchman  who  had 
been  occupying  himself  at  Valley  Forge 
by  drawing  crayon  portraits  of  officers 
and  their  wives.  This  was  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant,  and  Von  Steuben  soon  put  him 
to  more  useful  work.  One  6a^  L'Enfant 
would  design  forts  and  emplacements; 
later  he  would  be  New  York  City's  prin- 
cipal Federal  architect;  finaUy  he  would 
create,  as  his  permanent  monument,  the 
city  in  the  wilderness,  Washington,  D.C. 
But  it  was  Von  Steuben  who  first  recog- 
nized L'Enfant's  great  abilities  and  put 
them  to  use  in  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause. 

Through  his  influence  in  converting  the 
American  Army  into  an  effective  and 
highly  disciplined  military  force,  Von 
Steuben  was  an  Indispensable  figure  in 
the  achievement  of  American  independ- 
ence. He  performed  an  essential  service 
that  none  of  his  conteixux>raries  In 
America  was  qualified  to  perform.  We 
honor  him  today  for  what  he  did  for  our 
coimtry  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  we 
honor  also  those  German  Americans 
who,  like  him,  have  made  so  great  a 
contribution  to  our  national  develc^- 
ment. 


Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  24, 19€5 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Saturday,  September  18,  1965,  the 
people  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Nation  were  saddened  by 
the  imtimely  death  of  Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

Mr.  Field  was  the  fourth  member  of 
his  line  to  bear  the  name  of  this  family 
distinguished  in  merchandising,  publish- 
ing, real  estate,  and  philanthropy. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Marshall  Field  m,  as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  publications.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Field  Enterprises  Education- 
al Corp.  He  was  a  director  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.;  World  Book;  ChUd  Craft; 
Frst  National  Bank  of  Chicago;  and  vice 
president  of  the  Field  Foundation,  Inc. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Chicago  National  History  Museum; 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital;  and 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
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Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  served  from  en- 
sign to  lieutenant  c(»nmander  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  1941-45.  He  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  Bar 
Associations. 

Every  man  leaves  a  heritage,  and  the 
heritage  of  Mr.  Field,  Jr.,  is  a  memorial 
of  fairness,  justice,  and  comt^e. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  in 
this  hour  of  bereavement,  and  may  he 
receive  God's  richest  blessings. 


Arthur  Capper's  Fight  on  Slums  Seen  in 
Washington,  D.C,  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  of 
former  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kan- 
sas, who  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
1919  until  1949,  is  not  only  revered  in 
his  home  State,  but  in  Washington,  D.C, 
as  well.  Many  District  of  Columbia 
residents  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  fight 
against  slums.  This  gratitude  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  housing  project  in  South- 
east Washington  which  bears  his  name 
"Arthur  Capper  Dwellings." 

Jessie  Steams,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Capital- 
Journal,  recently  called  to  mind  Senator 
Capper's  dedication  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee  which  led  to 
many  of  the  housing  improvements  In 
Washington.  D.C.  Her  article  appeared 
in  the  Midway  supplement  of  the  Cap- 
ital-Journal for  Sunday,  September  5. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  a^ 
that  this  informative  article  by  Jessie 
Steams  appear  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record.  The  article  follows: 
(By  Jessie  Steams) 

Washington. — Three  years  after  Senator 
Arthur  Capper's  death  In  1951,  a  living  me- 
morial— the  "Arthiir  Capper  DwelUngs" — 
was  started,  bringing  a  semblance  to  his  30- 
year  fight  for  sixun  clearance  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

William  Perry,  who  trained  at  Pca-t  Riley 
for  service  with  the  1st  Cavalry  in  France  and 
Germany  during  World  War  I,  is  housing 
manager. 

"The  project  is  very  successful,"  he  said. 
"One  of  the  imlque  things  about  the  area  is 
there  are  clinics  for  the  elderly,  prenatal  and 
babies,  staffed  with  a  doctor  and  nurses  dur- 
ing the  day." 

Capper,  bom  in  Garnett  in  1865,  served  as 
Kansas  Governor  4  years  and  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  1919  to  1949.  He  declined  to  run 
for  reelection  in  1948. 

From  1925  to  1933,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
XJ.S.  Senate  District  of  Colimibla  CcHnmlttee. 
The  Roosevelt  landslide  In  1933  displaced  him 
as  cliairman  but  he  continued  to  legislate 
for  people  who  could  not  assxire  him  of  a 
single  vote. 

James  Ring,  ocHnmlttee  clerk  xinder  the 
Kansas  Senator  chairmanship  (1929-33) .  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  naming  the  first  major  low- 
rent  project  t©r  Capper. 

"Senator  Capper  was  noted  for  his  interest 
In  the  cause  of  national  representation  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  residents  first  voted  in  a 


presidential  election  In  1064),  In  city  plan- 
ning, expansloin  of  porks,  recreation  and  play- 
grounds, housing  and  elimination  of  slums, 
improved  facilities  for  family  and  child  wel- 
fare, race  relatloiu,  fair  employment  prac- 
tlcee,  organization  at  credit  unions,  and  Im- 
provement of  public  transportation  facili- 
ties," Ring  said. 

"All  of  tliese  Interests  he  applied  to  his 
District  of  OoI\unbla  Conunlttee  work,  whlcb 
was  separate  and  apart  from  his  other  sen- 
atorial duties — notably  agriculture  and  for- 
eign relations." 

The  Capper  housing  project  costing  ap- 
proximately (7  million  opened  in  1957  in 
Southeast  Washington.  Of  612  housing  units, 
616  are  in  one  8-8tory  and  fovu*  5-story  apart- 
ment structxires  containing  419  2-bedroom 
apartments.  Bach  has  dining  space,  kitchen, 
and  bath. 

The  first  high-rise  public  housing  building 
Includes  elevators.  It  was  designed  princi- 
pally for  elderly  couples  and  families  whose 
members  have  physical  handicf^w.  Bathtubs 
have  special  gnUban  and  windows  are  de- 
signed to  avoid  ph3rBical  strain  In  opening 
and  closing. 

They  are  open  to  low-Income  families  with- 
out regard  to  race,  and  rente  are  graded  In 
accordance  with  the  Income  of  tenants. 

Of  Oapper,  Uanager  Pory  said:  "He  was  a 
friend  of  public  housing  and  the  poor.  I've 
seen  a  picture  of  him  standing  In  the  slums 
with  the  n.S.  Capitol  in  the  background." 

There  1b  a  n.S.  Eii4>loyinent  Service  branch. 
There  are  social  workers  helping  tenants. 
The  District  of  Oolimibla  Recreation  Depart- 
ment maintains  supervised  programs  7  days 
a  week. 

Only  250  of  the  2,412  occupying  the  project 
are  elderly;  1,526  are  minors,  1,287  under  12 
years  old. 

TTiirty-one  percent  of  the  tenants  earn  less 
than  $2,000  per  year. 

"The  monuments  to  Senator  Oapper  in 
Washington  are  not  in  marble  and  bronze," 
said  an  editorial  In  the  Dally  Capital  in  1956. 
"They  are  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  mil- 
lion people  who  will  remember  him  with  grat- 
itude and  affection  whenever  a  new  highway 
or  park  is  laid  out,  an  unsanitary  alley 
cleaned  out,  and  the  voting  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington turn  out." 


We  Mass  Produce  Almost  Everydiiiif  in 
This  Country — Except  Character 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GSOHGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  public  service  message  from  -a  recent 
edition  of  Newsweek.  Entitled  "We  Mass 
Produce  Almost  Everything  in  This 
Country — Except  Character,"  it  was 
sponsored  by  one  of  America's  leading 
industrial  firms.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Faulk,  Sr.,  of  Albany,  Ga.,  who  com- 
mented, "It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  I 
have  ever  seen  in  print." 

The  article  follows: 
We   Mass    Produce   Almost    Everything    in 
This  Oounthy — ^Excipt  Character 

It  used  to  be  that  when  you  wanted  some- 
thing, you  worked  to  earn  it.  Now  you  stage 
a  riot  to  get  It  given  to  you  at  someone  else's 
expense. 

If  your  father  or  grandfather  lost  his  Job, 
he  took  whatever  work  he  could  get,  and  he 


went  (probably  walked  miles)  to  where  there 
was  work — any  honest  work — being  done. 
Now  hordes  of  relief  "clienta"  refuse  a  Job 
unless  it  is  to  their  liking,  and  they  demand 
the  Job  be  brought  to  them  In  their  com- 
munity. 

Tills  Nation  was  built  by  immigrants 
(beginning  In  the  1600*8  and  earlier)  who 
struggled  here  for  opportunity,  and  would 
have  scorned  the  false  idea  of  "something  for 
nothing."  Now  it  seems  to  be  an  almost 
universal  (and  all-too-often  the  only) 
ambition. 

It  used  to  take  a  lifetime  of  grueling  work 
and  scrimping  for  a  family  or  a  country  to 
earn  a  little  siurplus,  a  taste  of  security.  Now 
mobs  of  stupid  "students"  and  whole 
"emerging  nations"  demand  they  be  given 
It,  out  of  your  earnings  and  with  no  elTort  on 
their  part. 

"Minority  groups"  all  over  the  earth  seem 
to  think  the  world  owes  them  evenrthing  they 
want.  So  vicious  destructlveness  makes 
necessary  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  more  police 
to  protect  decent  citizens;  higher  taxes  for 
playgrounds  and  parks  wlilch  hoodlums 
promptly  make  unsafe:  higher  taxes  for 
schooling  for  gangs  who  dont  seem  to  want 
or  are  unable  to  he  educated.  The  minority 
groups  whose  rights  no  one  seems  to  con- 
sider are  the  taxpayers  and  decent  citizens — 
who  may  have  been  pamperine  evil  too  inn^ 


Now  Congress  Goes  Too  Far 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
f  rwn  the  Los  Angeles  Times : 
Critics  Confounded— Now  Concr£s.s  Goes 
Too   Far 

(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

Washington. — This  89th  or  L.B.J.  Congress 
Is  reaching  the  end  of  Its  session,  having 
amassed  wliat  may  possibly  be  an  all-time 
record  for  constructive  action,  but  a  funny 
thing  happened  to  this  Congress  on  its  way 
to  immortality. 

Practically  nobody  is  pinning  medals  on 
it — except,  of  course,  the  President — profes- ' 
slonal  students  of  Congress  are  not  excited, 
the  press  is  saying,  "Yes,  but,"  and  the  once- 
exalted  title  of  Senator  or  Representative  has 
lost  much  of  its  prestige. 

The  Congress  worked  prodigiously,  but  the 
poUtlcal  scientists  from  the  universities, 
meeting  in  Washington  last  week,  rather 
yawned  about  It  all,  saying  first,  that  the 
legislative  initiative  has  now  passed  irre- 
trievably to  the  executive  branch,  and  sec- 
ond, that  all  this  Congress  really  did  was  to 
release  a  great  logjam  of  bills  that  had 
been  In  the  works  for  many  years  and  that 
should  have  been  passed  years  ago 

national    CTTLPRrr 

It  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that  the  press 
was  naming  Congress  as  the  national  cul- 
prit, accusing  It  of  foot  dragging  and  ob- 
structionism and  sxiggesting  all  manner  of 
institutional  changes  to  speed  up  the  work. 
Now  the  work  has  been  so  seeped  up  that 
much  of  the  press — tills  writer  included — 
feels  deprived  of  searching  debate  and  has  a 
slightly  anxious  sensation  that  Congress  may 
live  to  repent  In  leisvire  some  of  the  things 
it  did  in  haste. 

(The  President  has  already  received  his 
own  expression  of  thanks,  but  from  the  press. 
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editbrlal  writers,  columnists,  and  broad- 
vould  lUce  the  President  to  pay  at- 
to  their  public  advisories.    But  when 
Pi  istdent    reacted    with    hundreda    of 
<  alls,  notes.  Invitations,  praises,  and 
the  professional  advlce-glvers  got 
about  a  President  who  consumed  so 
{Residential  time  and  energy  to  that 
"Take  us  seriously,"  they  were  say- 
effect,  "but,  please,  not   that  serl- 
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can  do  so  much,  so  rapidly, 

1  here  are  deep-seated,  national  rea- 

it  and  no  Congress  can  do  so 

without  altering  Its  own  corporate  na- 

years  to  come  if  not  forever. 

s  in  America's  national  life  that 
jressure  on  Congress  will  be  analyzed 
time.    A  few  are  obvious:  the  de- 
rural  influence  and  the  shift  of  peo- 
proflems,  and  p>ower  to  the  great  cities; 
revolution  which  deeply  alarmed 
along  with  everyone  else  and 
s^wxked  the  new  awareness  of  poverty 
and   poverty  of  body  in   so  many 
our  life;  the  increasing  rate  of  con- 
with  China  and  Asia  in  general; 
and  persuasions  of  a  master 
in  the  White  House:  the  urgency 
given  to  every  social  problem  by 
dramatics  of  television, 
persistent  social  storms  have  blown 
of  the  traditions,  power  levers, 
pergonal  relationships  in   the  Congress 
Committee    chairmanships    are    no 
1  nquestioned  thrones  of  power,  the 
of  southerners  and  northern  con- 
no  longer  means  much,   and  the 
has  lost  its  old  menacing  influence. 
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CXTHIOUS    THING 


curious  thing  is  that  while  this 

has  accomplished  wonders,  no  in- 

Member  of   the   Senate   or  House 

>ut   as  very  wonderful,   at  all.     No 

no  Clay,  no  LaFollette,   or  Borah 

Everett    Dihksen's    one-man    act 

individual  up  there  has  stirred  up 

us  or  even  enraged  us.    With  the 

exception  of  a  Pulbrlght  analysis, 

has  been  given  that  the  kids  wiU 

Uieir  history   books    10   years   from 


C  ongress  has  been   homogenized   by 

Joh  isonian  consensus.    However  often 

prali  es  Congress,  however  often  he  in- 

th<  im  in  or  pulls  one  of  its  Members 

t|ie  camera  at  his  side,  he  has  not 

the'  position     of     Congressman; 

he  knows  it  or  not,  be  tias  dimin- 


s   the  effect  of  a  master  ego.     All 

become    spear    carriers    on    the 

the  master  personality,  all  other 

]  «rsonallties  exist  as  tools  for  ot  ex- 

of  his  own  personality. 

spectator,  at  any  rate,  it  was  mc»'e 

there   was    no   consensus,    when 

battles  and  battle  cries,  charges 

Indians  could  become  chiefs 

feel  like  chiefs.     Now  there   Is 

chief  in  this  happy  hunting  ground 

everyone  else  is  an  Indian. 
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ennial  of  Alaska  Purchase 


H)N 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALAiSKA 


IN  TH*  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Puesday,  August  24. 1965 

Mr.  R  :VERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
my  bill  ;h.R.  9963)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral par  icipaUon  in  the  1967  Centennial 
of  the  Alaska  Purchase  will  be  considered 


by  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  later  this  week. 
During  a  hearing  on  the  bill  held  last 
week,  I  presented  a  statement  briefly 
describing  the  1867  purchase  of  Russian- 
America  and  the  significance  of  the 
acquisition,  and  giving  an  overview  of 
planning  going  on  in  Alaska  to  mark  the 
centennial.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
might  become  acquainted  with  this  state- 
ment, I  insert  it  here : 

Statement  of  Ralph  J.  Rivers.  VS.  Repre- 
sentative From  Alaska,  Before  an  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  or  the  House  Committee 
ON  Public  Works  in  Support  or  H.R.  0963, 

SEPTi3<BER  14,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  appreciate  very  much  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  my  bill.  H.R. 
9963,  to  promote  the  economic  develpment 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  by  providing  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  statewide  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Alaska  during  1967. 

THE    ETVENT    TO    BE    COMMEMORATED 

On  March  30.  1867.  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  SUte  to  President  Andrew  John- 
son, concluded  negotiations  with  Baron  de 
Stoeckl  for  the  purchase  of  Russian-Amer- 
ica from  Russia.  On  October  18  of  that 
year,  at  New  Arcliangel,  R.  A.  (now  called 
Sitka.  Alaska),  the  white,  red.  and  blue  ban- 
ner with  the  two  headed  eagle — the  flag  of 
the  Russian-American  Company — was  low- 
ered on  the  flagpole,  and  In  its  place  was 
raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

For  $7.200.000 — about  2  cents  an  acre — the 
United  States  had  acquired  more  than  a 
half  million  square  miles  of  land  comprising 
the  largest  peninsula  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Russians  had  been  colonists  and  governors 
of  the  vast  land  for  nearly  a  century  when 
the  sale  took  place.  Today,  we  approach  the 
century  mark  of  American  possession  and 
control,  and  must  hasten  to  get  ready  to 
suitably  observe  Alaska's  purchase  centen- 
nial exposition. 

THE  enduring  significance  of  the   1867  EVENT 

In  reporting  the  Alaska  Purchase  the  day 
after  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  New  York 
Times  observed  that  the  acquisition  excluded 
a  large  part  of  British  North  America  from 
access  to  the  ocean,  and  described  the  English 
representatives  in  Wasliington  as  highly 
excited  and  "chagrined." 

Though  the  Times  emphasized  in  its  com- 
mentary the  effect  of  the  purchase  upon  the 
English,  the  newspaper  also  pointed  out  that 
the  land  acquired  would  be  valuable  for  Its 
furs  and  fisheries,  and  "of  the  highest  Im- 
IX)rtance  as  a  naval  depot  and  for  strategic 
purposes." 

There  was  to  be  much  wealth  that  would 
be  America's  because  of  the  purchase — In 
fisheries,  furs,  minerals,  and  timber — but  the 
great  significance  of  the  pxirchase  not  wholly 
recognized  until  the  inld-20th  century  was 
Alaska's  strategic  location. 

United  States  ownership  of  Alaska  in 
World  War  II  enabled  the  fortification  of 
northern  approaches  to  America  to  withstand 
Japanese  attack.  When  that  war  ended,  and 
the  cold  war  succeeded  It,  those  fortifications 
were  continued,  expanded,  and  strengthened, 
so  that  Alaska  continues  to  be  a  great  buffer 
area  between  Asia  and  North  America. 

That  decision  of  1867  ended  Rxisslan  con- 
trol on  this  continent.  And — In  the  mld- 
20th  century,  the  fact  that  Russians  possess 
no  part  of  North  America  Is  the  enduring 
significance  of  the  Alaska  Ptirchase. 

THE  intended  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  1967  EVENT 

Alaskans  intend  that  the  statewide  exposi- 
tion marking  the  centennial  of  the  Purchase 
shall  be  as  meaningful  as  the  event  com- 
memorated. 


When  Oov.  William  A.  Egan  proposed  la 
1963  that  planning  be  begun  for  1967,  he 
said,  "I  envision  the  Alaska  Centennial  aa 
the  most  outstanding  effort  ever  undertaken 
in  Alaska." 

Since  1963  planning  has  proceeded 
energetically  on  a  broad  scale  in  Alaska  in 
keeping  with  the  Governor's  forecast.  The 
goal  is  one  of  designing  the  event  to  be  of 
substance,  not  floes;  the  goal  Is  to  commemo- 
rate the  purchase  so  that  it  wUl  be  of  maxl. 
mum  enduring  impact. 

PLANNING   IN   THE   STATE   OF   ALASKA 

Planning  for  the  centennial  of  the  Alaska 
Purchase  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Alaslia 
Centennial  Commission  (an  agency  of  the 
State),  by  centennial  committees  in  22  com- 
munities, and  by  dozens  of  voluntary  organl- 
zations.  State,  local,  and  private  spending 
to  date  exceeds  $1.5  million;  projected  spend- 
ing is  set  at  $8  million,  exclusive  of  Federal 
participation. 

Permanent  projects  Include  restoration  of 
historic  Russian  buildings,  reconstruction  of 
early  Eskimo  and  Indian  structures,  preserva- 
tion of  gold-rush  relics,  construction  of  con- 
vention centers  and  museums,  knd  erection 
of  historical  markers  throughout  the  State. 
Other  projects  for  1967  include  presentation 
of  historical  dremias  and  musical  events,  and 
portrayal  of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  building  of  Alaska. 

ACTION    BT   THE    B8TH    CONGRESS 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  legislation 
declaring  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial 
Exp)osltion  to  be  "not  only  as  an*observance 
by  the  people  of  the  49th  State,  but  as  an 
event  of  national  significance,"  and  ordering 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
determine  the  manner  and  extent  of  UA 
participation  in  the  observance. 

FINDINGS  -OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCI 

The  most  important  findings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  as  folows: 

1.  The  Alaska  Centennial  wUl  celebrate 
the  historically  significant  U.S.  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867;         .* 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  partic- 
ipate in  the  observance; 

(a)  Primary  emphasis  should  be  on  pro- 
grams contributing  to  the  long-range  devel- 
opment of  Alaska; 

(b)  The  State  of  Alaska  should  have  the 
basic  responsibility  for  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  the  program; 

(c)  Federal  contribution  should  be  gen- 
erally commensurate  with  local  efforts; 

3.  There  is  ample  precedent  for  Federal 
participation  in  celebrations  observing  cen- 
tennials of  land  acqulsitlorus,  exploratlonB, 
and  purchases;  t 

4.  A  plan  for  Federal  participation  which 
accomplishes  needed  economic  development 
appears  to  be  a  proper  expenditure  of  public 
funds; 

5.  An  effective  program  to  Increase  tourism 
as  a  part  of  the  1967  observance  would  In 
Itself  be  a  specific  economic  development 
project  that  would  Justify  Federal  participa- 
tion; 

6.  All  six  Department  of  Commerce  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  desirability  of  Federal 
participation  in  domestic  eichlbitions  are  met 
by  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. 

THE  PRESENT  BILL:    H.R.   9963 

The  findings  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  the  basis  of  my  bill.  H.R.  9963. 

Under  this  bill,  there  would  be  authorized 
not  to  exceed  $7.2  million  in  matching  funds 
for  use  in  Centennial-related  permanent 
projects  that  would  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Alaska.  Such  projects 
could  be  historical  reconstructions  or  other 
facilities  that  would  enhance  Alaska  as  a 
tourist  destination,  or  be  adaptable  to  other 
economic  development  purixjse^ 

In  addition,  there  would  be  authorized 
$600,000  for  provision  and  displaj  of  Federal 
exhibits  in  Alaska  during  1967.  '•V 
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nnal  authority  for  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  would  rest  with  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
Injttee  for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska, 
^  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
mei^.  Recommendations  for  projects  and 
tbelr  administration  would  be  the  respon- 
ilbillty  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

^^^       CONCLUSION 

In  view  ^^e  close  adherence  of  H.R.  9963 
to  recomcKWations  of  the  Department  of 
ftjmmerce,  and  in  view  of  the  approprlate- 
nMot  Federal  participation  and  Ita  long- 
i^e  benefits  to  both  Alaska  and  the  Na- 
tion I  urge  this  committee  to  favorably  re- 
port' this  legislation.     Thank  you. 


Bell  for  a  Riverman 


who  said  he  fired  Mr.  IngersoU  for  attempting 
to  buy  Federal  Barge  Llhes  despite  naUonal 
policy  that  it  would  not  be  sold  to  employees. 
Ingeraoll  said  he  quit. 

In  1963  Federal  Barge  Unes  was  trans- 
ferred to  private  ownership  through  sale  to 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  St.  Louis  Ship- 
building ft  Steel  Co.  Herman  T.  Pott,  pres- 
ident of  the  shipbuilding  company,  became 
chsdrman  of  the  board  of  the  barge  line, 
which  retained  Its  old  name.  The  following 
year  Mr.  Pott  brought  Captain  Ingersoll  in  as 
president  of  Federal  Barge  Lines. 

Converse  Ingersoll's  crowning  achievement 
was  the  establishment  in  1961  of  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Conference  of  Domestic  Water 
Carriers,  a  personal  triumph  for  him  in 
bringing  together  the  inland  and  the  coastal 
carriers  for  the  first  time.  He  has  been  its 
only  chairman. 


Against  these  Buffalo  figures  Denver  has  an 
average  snowfall  of  59  inches,  Chicago  36 
Inches,  Madison,  WU.,  39  Inches,  and  Boston 
40  Inches.  If  Buffalo  doesn't  qualify  for  a 
building  to  house  snow-flghtlng  equlpcneiU, 
would  the  FAA  please  teU  us  what  cities 
would? 


U.S.  Hero  Worship  Has  Strange 
Directions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  ifissouRZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
distinguished  figures  in  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  In  the  United  States  was 
Capt.  A.  C.  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Barge  lines,  and  the 
first  and  only  chairman  of  the  Common 
Carrier  Conference  of  Domestic  Water 
Carriers.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
came  to  know  Captain  Ingersoll  very  well 
as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  witnesses  in 
all  problems  of  the  econwnics  of  trans- 
portation, not  just  water  transportation. 
It  Is  with  great  sorrow  I  note  his  recent 
passing.  A  very  fine  tribute  is  paid  to 
him  in  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  edi- 
torial on  Wednesday.  September  1.  1965. 
which  I  would  like  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the   St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 
Sept.  1,  1965] 

A  BELL  FOB  A  RIVERMAN 

Capt.  A.  C.  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  was  a  brilliant 
niind  whose  grasp  of  the  formidable  intrica- 
cies of  transportation  economics  made  him  a 
national  figure  and  one  of  the  barge  indus- 
try's most  knowle<igeable,  eloquent  and  per- 
juasive  spokesmen.  His  gifts  as  a  theore- 
tician rested  on  experience  in  lat>or  and 
management,  public  and  private,  so  brood  it 
was  perhaps  \mique. 

He  graduated  from  King's  Point  Academy, 
whose  diplomas  confer  the  rank  of  mate  tliird 
V:lass  of  ocean  vessels.  His  first  Job  was  as 
^^fcate  on  the  Grace  Line,  between  New  York 
and  Valparaiso.  He  left  Grace  to  Join  his 
father  in  a  barge  line  which  the  elder  Inger- 
soll owned  and  operated  in  transporting  coal 
from  the  Kanawha  Valley  to  Louisville  and 
ancinnati,  and  to  assist  in  an  ocean-going 
extension  of  the  operations  to  Havana.  He 
was  a  licensed  first  class  pilot  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  Ohio,  Kanawha,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  held  a  master's 
license  on  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II  he  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  strategic  bombing  sur- 
vey which  conducted  a  15-month  study  of 
the  effects  of  Allied  air  attacks  on  German 
and  Japanese  shipping. 

In  1946  Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  A. 
Wallace  appointed  him  president  of  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation,  a  Government  cor- 
poration operating  the  Federal  Barge  Lines  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  freight 
transportation  of  the  inland  waterways.  In 
1951  this  connection  was  severed  in  a  dispute 
with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer, 


FAA  Thinks  Lightly  of  Airport  Snow 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  ago  I  received  a  report  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  the  effect 
that  the  weather  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  did  not 
warrant  aid  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  to  house  snow-fighting  equip- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  September 
8,  1965.  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  which  explains 
the  situation  quite  adequately : 

FAA  Thinks  Lightly  of  Airport  Snow 

Problem 
We  don't  want  to  Jump  to  conclusions  but 
it  appears  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
is  attempting  to  do  a  snow  Job  on  the  Ni- 
agara Frontier  Port  Authority  and  the  people 
of  the  Bviffalo  area.  The  FAA  says  that  Buf- 
falo does  not  have  severe  enough  winter 
weather  to  warrant  Federal  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  to  house  snow-fight- 
ing equipment  at  the  Greater  Buffalo  Inter- 
national Airport. 

We  don't  particularly  like  to  discuss  the 
revolting  subject  of  snow  this  early  in  Sep- 
tember and  especially  after  most  of  the  cur- 
rent, far  from  ideal,  summer  Is  spent.  Rep- 
resentative Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKX.  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  FAA  report,  declared  that 
he  is  not  convinced  that  the  number  of  zero 
days  or  less  "is  a  fair  basis  for  determining 
assistance." 

Snow  in  this  area  isn't  determined  by  the 
number  of  zero  days.  It  Is  determined  by 
Lake  Erie.  When  we  don't  have  severe  cold 
the  lake  doesn't  freeze  and  the  prevailing 
southwest  winds  pick  up  moisture  as  they 
pass  over  the  open  water  and  then  they 
dximp — you  know  what — snow  In  the  Buffalo 
area. 

And  Just  in  case  the  FAA  doesn't  believe  it 
is  necessary  to  have  snow-flghting  equipment 
m  constant  readiness  at  the  Greater  Buffalo 
International  Airp>ort,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing figures  on  snowfall:  1964 — 65  inches; 
1963 — 82.2  Inches;  1962 — 123  inches;  1961— 
89.4  inches,  and  1960 — 138  Inches.  Added 
up,  that  accounts  for  a  total  of  497.6  inches 
of  snow  in  the  Greater  Buffalo  area  in  the 
past  5  winters.  Converted  to  feet  that's  41.4, 
which  is  approximately  the  height  of  a  two- 
and-a-half-story  home. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TEMNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  issue  of  a  fine  daily 
newspaper  in  my  district  had  a  very 
thought-provoking  editorial  on  hero  wor- 
ship in  the  United  States.  While  hero 
worship  can  be  good,  it  can  also  be  detri- 
mental as  pointed  out  in  this  article 
which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
dendix  of  the  Record  for  all  readers  to 
see: 
[From  the  Mary vllle- Alcoa  Times,  Seplf   10, 

19651 
U.S.  Hero  Worship  Has  Steange  Directions 
The  other  day  we  say  a  picture  of  the  motel 
of  the  man  who  headed  the  Government 
scandal  of  last  year,  Bobby  Baker.  The  plxish 
resort  has  attained  great  success  over  the 
past  year  as  a  result  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
Capitol  incident  in  which  Baker  figured  so 
prominently. 

This  leads  us  to  ponder  the  pecularities  of 
the  American  and  to  wonder  sometimes  about 
the  method  taken  by  the  compsisslon  of  our 
people.  The  underdog  has  become  the  hero 
and  gains  great  support  from  the  mass  of  the 
compassionate,  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  actual  case. 

For  example,  the  widow  of  a  President's 
assassin  became  rich  beyond  her  fondeet 
dreams  and  American  hearts  went  out  to 
other  innocents  caught  up  in  the  same  crime 
to  fill  their  economic  cups  to  overflowing. 

A  national  hero  was  made  of  a  convicted 
rapist,  and  indeed  he  became  an  international 
cause  celebre,  because  he  trained  himself  to 
become  a  genius  at  writing.  Caryl  Chessman 
and  his  sordid  history  makes  one  wonder  at 
the  sense  of  values  where  such  misplaced  , 
loyalty  is  concerned.  , 

Baker's  name  is  probably  kno»wn  better,  by 
the  avera^  American  than  that  of  many 
leaders  of  the  American  industrial  scene  and 
certainly  more  than  that  of  the  president  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  or  the  chairman  of 
the  Ford  Foundation.  He  used  his  Senate 
influence  to  amass  a  net  worth  said  to  be 
aimut  $2  mUlion  atlhough  his  Government 
Job  paid  only  »19,600. 

The  motel  under  discussion  has  become  a 
popular  resort  with  people  climbing  all  over 
each  other  for  the  privilege  of  saying  to 
friends  that  "I  stayed  at  Botoby  Baker's 
motel."  He  has  broadened  his  motel  Inter- 
ests since  this  success  and  undoubtedly  will 
capitalize  on  his  reputation  for  success  there 
also. 

Baker  was  able  to  get  out  of  his  troubles 
with  a  setUement  of  some  $300,000  which 
could  hardly  be  called  a  large  sum  in  com- 
parison to  his  holdings. 

While  Baker  has  l>een  basking  in  the  adu- 
lation of  the  compassionate  or  the  sensation-  ^ 
seeker,  the  man  who  blew  the  whistle  on  his 
Capitol  cavorting.  Senator  John  J.  Wxlliams, 
of  Delaware,  has  been  subjected  to  smears 
and  efforts  to  intimidate  him.  Not  enouj^ 
of  this  evidenUy  has  been  done  to  put  Wil- 
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Red  Alabama — Part  LX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H^N.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   AI.ABA1CA 

IN  theIhouse  of  representatives 


Mr 
Speaker 
a   truly 
growth 
The 

facilities 
proud. 

The 


Mdjnday,  September  20. 1965 

EjDWARDS    of    Alabama.      Mr. 

the  port  of  Mobile  is  playing 

major   part   in   the   economic 

<  f  Alabama  and  of  the  South. 

conjnulng  development  of  the  port 

is  a  fact  of  which  our  city  is 


appearing 

August 

the 


sljDry  is  briefly  told  in  an  article 

in  the  Birmingham  News  of 

:2.  1965.    I  include  the  text  of 
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/tLARM  Went  Off  37  Ye.%r3  Ago 

a  quarter  century,  Brookley  Air 
has  been  Mobile's  largest  single 
Then,  on  a  bleak  day  last  Novem- 
a  shocker:   Brookley,  In  4  years, 
no  more — It  would  be  closed. 
take  long  for  Mobile  to  wake  up 
fkct    that,    as   the    Brookley   dollars 
t  le  economy,  the  city  had  been  tak- 
g  ranted  the  very  thing  that  formed 
)ase  of  economy, 
the  port. 

an  excellent  major  seaport  pro- 

im  the  open  sea,  is  the  jjermanence 

lacking  In  a  defense  Installation, 

how  large. 

,  the  port,  lies  the  key  that  can 

door  to  more  permanent  industry 

:  development  to  fill  the  economic 

3f  the  Brookley  shutdown. 

the   port   hasn't    been   growing 

with  the  prosperous  times.     It 

phenomentally.     But  there  has 

awareness,  replacing  the  feelings 

_ice   upon  the   Air   Force   dollar, 

port  can  be  used  even  more  as  the 

expand  the  area  economy. 
>ort  of   MobUe,"   says   an   excellent 
handbook  published  by  the  Ala- 
Docks,  "is  a  ^wide-awake  giant, 
trade   muscles  after  4  centuries 
slumber.    The  alarm  clock  went  off 

lago." 
. when  the  State  of  Alabama  de- 
Issue  $10  million  in  bonds  to  build 
docks.     Today,  the  initial  invest- 
multlplled  manyfold.     More   im- 
.   the  port  development  has  made 
principal  center  of  world  commerce. 
value  of  the  existing  port  fa- 
estimated  at  $100  mUlion — 10  times 
._  expenditure.    There  are  29  gen- 
shlp  berths  with  shipslde  transit 
steel  and  concrete.    Cavernous  ware- 
nearby. 
are  facilities  for  handling  Just  about 
( oounodlty     In     the     transportation 
'   kind   of    bulk    or    liquid,    grain, 
pulpwood,  cotton,  frozen  and  other 
the  list  could  go  on  endlessly. 

operates  Its  own  railway  system, 

BonnectlCHis  with  the  major  rail  lines 
le  area. 

It  to  say  that  the  port's  growth  is 
In  last  year's  operating  report  of 


the  State  docks:  The  greatest  gross  volume 
and  net  profit  In  history.  Profits  are  con- 
tinually plowed  b(u:k  into  more  facilities  as 
trade  and  promises  of  more  trade  develop. 

Current  plans,  for  Instance,  call  for  con- 
struction of  two  new  berths  designed  espe- 
cially for  "trailerships" — vessels  that  handle 
cargo  carried  in  truck  trailers — and  for  an 
international  trade  center  to  further  pro- 
mote the  port. 

The  Sta-te  docks,  of  covirse,  Is  not  the  whole 
port.  There  are  some  privately  owned  facili- 
ties— for  example.  United  States  Steel's  large 
ore  terminal  handling  a  constant  flow  of  iron 
ore  from  Venezuelan  fields  for  the  furnaces 
of  Birmingham. 

In  some  i>asrt  years,  the  State  docks  has 
been  plagued  by  politics,  and  the  political 
interference  has  inevitably  shown  up  In  its 
operating  reports.  In  the  current  adminis- 
tration, politics  has  been  at  a  minimum,  for 
It  was  Gov.  George  Wallace's  order  to  his 
docks  director,  Houston  Feaster,  to  run  the 
docks  without  regard  to  poUtical  considera- 
tions. 

Alabama's  rapidly  growing  inland  docks 
system,  providing  barge  and  distribution 
terminals  on  the  State's  navigable  rivers,  is  a 
prime  magnet  for  new  industry.  Both  the 
Governor  and  Director  Feaster  emphasize 
that  the  key  role  of  an  Inland  dock  is  to  be  a 
nucleiis  for  an  industrial  park  to  serve  in- 
dustry. 

Feaster  cites  $12  million  Allied  Paper 
Corp.'s  plant  on  the  Tomblgbee  at  Jackson 
to  underline  this  point. 

"At  Jackson,"  says  Feaster,  "the  people 
were  trying  to  get  a  new  paper  mill  to  locate 
there.  They  needed  help  to  clinch  it.  We 
put  up  an  Inland  terminal.  This  enables 
Allied  to  barge  in  pulpwood,  wood  chips,  and 
chemicals,  and  in  turn  enables  the  company 
to  ship  out  paper  to  distribution  points  via 
the  Tomblgbee,  the  Intercoastal  Canal,  and 
Mississippi-Missouri  River  systems. 

"Traffic  over  the  Jackson  facility  will  gen- 
erate revenue  to  amortize  our  investnaent 
and  the  docks  there  serve  other  users.  Mean- 
time, the  State  enjoys  the  econcwnlc  stim- 
ulus of  a  vigorous  new  plant." 

Alabama's  Inland  docks  system  now  main- 
tains 10  facilities,  with  Fpeciflc  planning  for 
others  on  the  Alabama-Cooea  system. 
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Onr  American-Flag  Merchant  Marine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VmCINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adequacy  of  our  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine  is  a  subject  of  continuing 
concern  to  many  Americans. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  American  Legion  con- 
sidered the  future  of  our  Nation's  mari- 
time fleet  when  it  assembled  in  national 
convention  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  American  Legion  adopted  two 
major  resolutions  designed  to  encourage 
a  strong  American-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine. They  are  both  thoughtful  and 
reasoned  recommendations  for  our  Gov- 
ernment's future  maritime  policy  and  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues. 

The  resolutions  follow: 


Resolution  No.  585 — American  Merchant 
Makink 

Whereas  the  majority  of  our  war-built 
merchant  vessels  are  now  low-speed,  ineffi- 
cient, and  overage,  which  Impedrs  the  re- 
quired capacity  to  promptly  meet  the  mill- 
tary  sea  lifts  for  mass  troop  and  material 
transportation  to  wherever  they  may  be 
needed;  this  is  Illustrated  by  the  Vietnam 
war  where  the  Government  has  relied  upon 
our  fast  new  liner  vessels  for  essential  sea- 
mt  support;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  possesses  the 
strongest  and  most  modern  Navy  in  the  world 
and  in  contrast  a  merchant  marine  which  is 
conaposed,  except  for  the  subsidized  liner 
fleet,  mostly  of  obsolete  ships;  and 

Whereas  use  of  U.S.-flag  shipping  contrlb- 
utes  greatly  to  the  solution  of  our  serious 
balance-of-payments  deficit;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  urgent  need  for  an  ac- 
celerated merchant  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram to  correct  our  sea  power  deficiency 
which  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  between 
1954  and  1960  the  VS.  Merchant  Marine  de- 
creased 310,000  tons  y!;^arly  on  the  average, 
while  the  Soviet  Union's  fleet  Increased  450,- 

000  tons  annually,  and  In  1961.  1962,  1963, 
we  lost  500,000  tons  while  the  Russians  added 

1  million  tons  of  new,  modem  merchant  ship- 
ping of  latest  design  and  the  present  yearly 
construction  program  for  U.S.  ships,  is  18 
compeared  to  100  such  vessels  by  the  U.S5il.: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  August  24-26,  1965,  That  the  CongreM 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  and  appli- 
cable executive  agencies,  be  urged  to: 

1.  Implement  as  fully  as  possible  the  sound 
national  maritime  policy  including  parity 
payments  to  shtp  operators  In  the  liner  serv- 
ices, established  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  the  United  States,  the  President,  and  appli- 
adequate  for  our  national  defense  and  com- 
merce. 

2.  Utilize  all  Government  and  public  re- 
sources to  achieve  labor  peace  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  very  survival  of  an  American- 
flag  fleet. 

3.  Assvure  the  appropriation  of  adequate 
funds  to  enable  the  industry  and  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  an  accelerated  vessel 
replacement  program  to  effectively  combat 
the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
supremacy  and  domination  of  seaborne  com- 
merce. 

4.  Effectively  administer  the  50/50  law,  re- 
quiring that  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of 
cargoes  flnanced  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  U.S.  Government  be  transported  In 
American-flag  ships  to  the  extent  they  are 
available. 

5.  Encourage  Government  agency  person- 
nel, exporters.  Importers  and  tourists  during 
all  seasons  to  use  the  dependable,  scheduled 
services  of  U5.-flag  vessels,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  a  dynamic  and  expanding  VS. 
foreign  conunerce,  but  also  to  help  increase 
the  already  sizable  contribution  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  is  making  toward  im- 
proving our  balance-of-payments  situation. 

6.  Insure  Immediate  avaUabUity  for  na- 
tional defense  strong  Inland  waterways,  in- 
tercoastal and  coastwise  vessel  services;  and 
expand  and  Improve  the  port  and  alternate 
route  facilities  for  use  In  case  of  attack. 

7.  Assure  the  appropriation  of  adequate 
funds  to  enable  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  research  and  development  in  the  mari- 
time field,  particularly  in  connection  with 
new  t3rpes  of  vessel  propulsion,  design  and 
cargo  handling  techniques. 

7.  Increase  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  work  with  other  nations  toward  eliminat- 
ing discriminatory  practice  harmful  to  U.S.- 
flag  shipping. 

9.  Require  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
transport  a  reasonable  portion  of  Its  raUl' 
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tarr  personnel  and  dependents  as  passengers 
cm^ board  U.S.-flag  commercial  passenger 
-arrvlng  vessels  during  peacetime. 

10  Provide  an  adequate  shipbuilding  and 
diiD  repair  mobilization  potential  among  the 
iSanUc  Gulf,  Great  Lakes  and  Pacific  fa- 
rfUties  in  the  Interest  of  national  security 
^ugh  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  fvmds 
toenable  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
the  merchant  ship  replacement  program  and 
to  correct,  on  a  realistic  and  accelerated  basis, 
obsolescence  in  the  merchant  and  naval  fleets 
^ugh  construction  in  U.S.  yards  of  aU 
v^ls  commercial  and  mlUtary  to  fly  the 
American  flag. 

10  Continue  to  encourage  and  supj>ort  the 
Tjs.  Merchant  Maritime  Academy  and  the 
maritime  coUeges  In  Maine.  Massachusetts, 
California,  New  York,  Texas  and  Maryland. 
12  Assure  the  continued  operation,  main- 
tenance and  control  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  \init  of 
our  intracoastal  waterways  system,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  present  studies  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  new  sea-level  waterway, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  Oceans;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  To  continue  a  program  of  direct 
action  for  a  strong  American  merchant  ma- 
rine; to  implement  the  broad  and  extensive 
information  and  education  campaign  by  the 
American  Legion  on  behalf  of  a  strong  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  for  our  national  se- 
curity; and  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Itercbant  Marine  Conomittee  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Security  Commission 
of  the  American  Legion  be  directed  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  and  obtain  from  all  possible 
■ources  such  Information  and  assistance  as 
will  insure  the  effectiveness  of  the  mandates 
of  this  convention  concerning  the  American 
merchant  marine;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  con- 
tinue to  prepare  and  to  carry  out  an  exten- 
sive Information  and  education  program 
about  the  Anaerlcan  merchant  marine  as  our 
"fourth  arm"  of  national  secxirity. 

Rbsolution  591 — Purchase  of  U.S.  Vessels 
Constructed  in  Foreign  Shipyards  Op- 
posed 

Whereas  our  Nation's  domestic  shipbuild- 
ing capability  is  a  vital  part  of  ova  overall 
national  security  posture;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  shipbuilding  i»ro- 
ductive  capacity  has  been  strained  often  In 
the  past  by  a  surge  of  wartime  demand  after 
a  long  period  of  peacetime  neglect;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  domestic  prlvata 
shipyards  must  always  be  maintained  at  a 
level  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  our  na- 
tional security  requirements;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  marl- 
time  nations  are  challenging  our  Nation  on 
the  high  seas;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  domestic  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  will  be  unable  to  compete  with 
fbrelgn  challengers  on  the  high  seas  imless 
the  Industry's  competitive  position  Is  pro- 
tected and  promoted;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  domestic  shipbuild- 
ing Industry's  competitive  position  Is  now 
threatened  by  a  number  of  proposals  ad- 
vanced in  owe  Nation's  Capital  to  purchase 
navy  and  maritime  vessels  from  places  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  even  to  the  extent 
of  purchasing  commercial  fishing  vessels  from 
the  Communist  satellite — Poland:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolxjed,  by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
tional convention  assembled  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  August  24-26,  1965,  That  our  Nation's 
national  security  will  be  seriously  diluted  by 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  vessels  constructed  In 
foreign  shipyards  and  the  American  Legion 
!■  therefore  opposed  to  the  purchase  by  the 
^3.  Government  of  vessels  constructed  out- 
■ide  of  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSICHf  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CALTFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA11VES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  a  letter  written  by  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Beemer,  to  a  young 
graduate.  The  letter  is  an  excellent  out- 
line of  the  debate  and  discussions  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  surrounding  the  phrase. 
"All  men  are  created  equal."  A  reading 
of  this  letter  will  give  a  clearer  under- 
standing with  reference  to  that  phrase. 

The  letter  follows: 

August  4.  1965. 

Deae  Johnht:  I  am  finally  writing  you 
the  letter  I  have  had  In  mind  ever  since  I 
attended  your  eighth  grade  graduation  and 
very  proudly  listened  to  yoxir  graduation 
speech. 

When  you  quoted  the  world  famous  words 
frcHn  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
"•  •  •  all  men  are  created  equal  •  •  •"  I 
was  struck  by  how  obviously  \mtrue  this  was 
of  Just  the  members  of  your  class  there  on 
the  platform. 

"Johnny  knows  that  Is  not  true,  of 
course,"  I  said  to  myself,  "and  I  bet  be  would 
Uke  to  know  why  oar  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence states  such  an  untruth." 

Many  modem  Americans  are  concerned 
to  find  themselves  In  disagreement  with 
these  famous  words  from  the  great  Ameri- 
cans who  created  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, when  we  so  highly  venerate  every  other 
word  and  concept  In  the  Declaration.  In 
recent  years  students  of  history  have  come 
up  with  the  explanation  and  here  It  Is  for 
you  very  briefly : 

George  Mason,  a  Virginia  plantation  owner, 
had  had  a  deep  and  wide  education  In  Eng- 
lish and  Roman  history  before  he  became  a 
man,  a  father  of  nine  chUdren,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
PhUadelphla  In  1787,  and  earUer  a  delegate 
to  the  constltutl<MuJ  conventions  of  his  State 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mason  wrote  the  colglnal  draft  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Virginia  Gazette  on  June  1. 
1776  and  was  published  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
d&ja  later,  June  6,  1776.  George  Mason  was 
rather  pleased  with  this  work  of  his  and  sent 
a  handwritten  copy  to  his  feUow  Virginian. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  was  In  Philadelphia 
at  the  time.    The  flrst  paragraph  was: 

"That  aU  men  are  born  equally  free  and 
Independent,  and  hav*  certain  Inherent  na- 
tural rights,  of  which  they  cannot,  by  any 
compact,  deprive,  or  divest  their  posterity; 
among  which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty,  with  the  means  at  acquiring  and  pos- 
sessing property,  and  pursuing  and  obtain- 
ing happiness  and  safety." 

All  through  the  Jime  of  1776  Blenjamln 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  in  Philadelphia  struggling  to  cconpose 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  catalog  the  sins  of  George 
ni  but  their  combined  wisdom  was  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  framing  a  powerful  beginning 
that  would  Justify  revolution  and  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  Justice  of  all  peoples  of  those 
times. 

Then  one  day  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Frank- 
lin saw  George  Mason's  manuscript  In  the 
hands  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  read  it  in 


the  newspapers.  It  was  Just  what  they 
needed.  Where  did  Mason  get  It?  Tliey  did 
not  know  George  Mason  as  weU  as  Mason's 
Virginia  friend  and  neighbor,  George  Wash- 
ington, or  they  would  hove  kno^m  It  came 
from  Mason's  heart,  based  on  his  deep  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  his  personal  convictions. 
8o  the  authors  substituted  equality  of  birth 
for  George  Mason's  equality  of  freedom  and 
Independence.  They  substituted  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  ownership  of  property  and  at- 
tainment of  happiness.  '»;^ 

Why  did  the  framers  of  our  Dedsa'atlon  do 
this? 

They  changed  Mason's  words  because  tiiey 
wanted  our  Declaration  to  appeal  to  the  sim- 
ple-minded peasants  and  the  philosophers 
of  Prance.  Prance  was  In  a  revolution  of  Its 
own  for  equality.  Young  struggling  America 
needed  friends  In  her  revolt  from  England. 

Franklin  and  Adams  knew  equality  of  birth 
was  not  a  true  doctrine  for  when  they  created 
their  own  State  constitutions  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts  they  used  Mason's 
Virginia  Declaration  unchanged.  Every 
American  State  constitution  is  based  on  Ma- 
son's concepts.  Every  world  constitution 
except  those  of  R\issla,  MongoUa,  Ukraine, 
and  Guatenaala  follow  George  Mason's  pat- 
tern. "Inequality  will  exist  as  long  as  liberty 
exists,"  said  Alexander  HamUton  In  1787. 

Doesn't  It  seem  strange,  Johnny,  that  we 
dont  hear  more  of  George  iSaaoa  In  Ameri- 
can history?  S«ne  one  once  said  history's 
greatest  truths  are  printed  in  the  smallest 
type.  Historians  are  beginning  to  give  him 
his  proper  place  now  and  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  concern  over  human 
and  civil  rights,  which  Mason  knew  200  years 
ago  would  be  a  st\imbllng  block. 

If  George  Mason  had  been  a  signer  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  his  name  would  be  known. 
Why  wasn't  he?  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  Philadelphia 
that  summer  of  1787.  He  debated  and 
worked  those  hot  months  on  the  wording  and 
contaits  of  It.  He  and  his  son  John  attended 
every  session  and  got  In  some  fishing  and 
sightseeing,  too  (the  first  UJB.  hospital 
founded  in  Philadelphia  In  1751  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  etc.). 

George  Mason  could  not  sign  the  Constitu- 
tion and  give  It  his  support  at  home  In  the 
Virginia  Assembly  for  two  reasons.  It  did 
not  stop  the  importation  of  slaves  and  it 
contained  no  bUl  of  rights.  Mason's  feeling 
about  slavery  and  his  own  slaves  is  too  long 
a  story  to  teU  here.  But  he  knew  our  new 
country  would  sooner  or  later  crash  on  the 
rocks  oi  this  very  problem.  He  feared  It 
would  split  the  Nation  asunder  and  pit 
brother  against  brother  as  it  did  in  the  blood- 
iest at  all  wars  leas  than  a  century  later.  , 
So  with  bitter  dise4)polntment  George 
Mason  watched  the  signatures  affixed  while 
he  and  Edmund  Randolph  and  Eldrldge 
Gerry  withheld  their  names.  It  must  h&ve 
nearly  broken  his  heart  ^^ecause  he  so  wanted 
this  union  of  Independent  States  and  because 
he  realized  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
signer  what  a  triumph  of  self-governing  men 
it  was. 

Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution  the  next 
Jxine  and  offered  amendments  prepared  by 
George  Mason  and  a  committee  which  were 
very  likely  the  Virginia  BUI  of  Bights.  These 
did  not  become  part  of  the  Constitution  until 
acted  upon  by  the  First  Congress  in  1791  but 
George  Mason  Uved  to  see  the  American  Con- 
stitution fortified  by  the  very  Bill  of  Bights 
he  had  conceived. 

'  Isn't  It  Inspiring  to  know  that  oxir  wise 
forefathers  knew  that  aU  men  are  not  created 
equal,  even  though  they  worded  the  declara- 
tion dlfferentiy  for  poUtical  reasons?  Isn't 
It  reassuring  to  know  that  those  first  Ameri- 
cans, who  pledged  their  Uves,  their  fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor,  believed  that  aU  men 
are  created  free  and  Independent.  Their 
doctrine  has  held  up  the  two  centuries  of 
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lean  existence  and  will  hold  up  as 
there  are  free  men  who  believe  It  and 
to  spread  It  to  cover  all  human 
cfeated  by  God. 

are  still  reading  this  long  letter, 

;   me  say  two  more   things.     You 

have  used  quotes.     They  are  from 

like  to  locm  you.    I  didn't  know  If 

time  to  read  novels.    Maybe  Mother 

will  read  the  book  and  tell  you 

It  is  a  fictionalized  story  of  the  life 

Mason,   "Glimpse   of   Glory"   by 

Suckley  Coz. 

wfshes  for  jour  future. 

From  EuEANOH. 


A  Force  for  Good 


E^TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

dON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUroBMIA 

IN  THte  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

A  OTiday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  IDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speakei ,  I  was  pleased  to  discover  a  re- 
cent edi  t;orial  In  the  Fremont  News  Reg- 
ister ac  ilalmlng  the  Job  Corps  program, 
both  in  its  Ideal  and  in  actual  practice. 
The  cit]  of  Fremont,  Calif.,  has  observed 
firsthan  d  the  development  of  this  ambi- 
tious pix)gram  at  nearby  Camp  Parks, 
and  tl  e  commimity's  initial  doubts 
about  t  le  Job  Corps  have  been  replaced 
by  slnc^re  admiration.  I  believe  that 
the  ultt  aate  success  of  this  phase  of  the 
war  on  x>yerty  depends  to  an  important 
extent  i  ipon  the  response  of  the  Ameri- 
can COD  imunlties  where  the  various  Job 
Corps  c  inters  are  located.  Therefore,  I 
omimei  d  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorla  : 

[From  tpe  Fremont  (Calif.)   News  Register, 

Aug.  31. 1965] 

A  FoBcz  FOB  Good 

One  of  the  more  pleasant  surprises  of  the 
past  yea  has  been  the  emergence  of  the  Job 
Ooipe  as  a  strong  fc«-oe  for  good  In  the  social 
and  ecoi  ic«nlc  picture  of  this  country. 

We  fn  nkly  admit  that  when  the  Job  Corps 
was  fori  led  as  part  of  the  President's  war 
against  Kyverty  we  looked  on  the  idea  with 
grave  n)isglvln0K.  The  possibilities  of  an 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  becoming 
football  were  strong. 
misglvingB  have  long  since  dlsap- 
It  is  a  i^easvire  to  watch  the  enthu- 
I  Bsponse  to  the  Job  Corps  by  the 
at  Camp  Parks  and  at  similar 
1  hroughout  the  country. 
>f  tike  young  men  enroUed  in  the 
has,  sometimes  through  no  fault 
<twn,  Utrown  away  or  Vast  his  first 
to  learn  how  to  make  his  way 
life.  Most  of  these  young  men 
out  of  school  before  finishing  their 
edtication.  many  long  before  that. 
Oorps  gives  these  yotmg  men  a 
<^anoe,  a  chance  to  grasp  again  the 
of  the  past, 
the  Job  Corps  they  are  learning 
rhich  will  help  than  earn  their  way 
life.  Gaping  holes  in  their  educa- 
belng  filled.  They  are  able,  while 
and  learning  at  Camp  Parks  and  the 
ce  Iters,  to  accumulate  a  financial  nest 
whl(h  will  take  them  through  the  first 
months  when  they  leave  the  Job 
training  centers. 
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evident  the  Job  Coips  Is  training 
yoking  men.  many  of  whom  would  have 
economic  derelicts,  to  make  worth- 
CG  atrlbutlons  to  otir  society. 


We  hope  the  cocununltlee  erunounding 
such  centers  as  Camp  Parte  will  f  oUow  the 
lead  taken  by  a  few  civic  leaders  and  help 
these  young  men  on  their  way  to  a  new  and 
better  Itfe. 

The  doubts  we  harbored  a  few  months  ago 
have  been  replaced  by  sincere  admiration. 
The  Job  Corps  program  appears  to  be  doing 
a  fine  job. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  help  it  on  the 
way  to  success. 


Congressmea  Blast  King  on  Red  China 
Stand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  a  period  of  the  last  2 
months,  one  of  the  Nation's  leaders  in  the 
civU  rights  movement  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  advising  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  I  am  speaking 
of  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  the  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the  Merid- 
ian, Miss,  Star  on  Thursday,  September 
16,  1965,  merits  the  readership  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

It  raises  the  question  of  Dr.  EUng's  wis- 
dom in  his  most  recent  contact  with  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  and  also  questions  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Goldberg's  recognition  of 
Dr.  King  and  Dr.  King's  friend,  Mr. 
Bayard  Rustin. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Meridian   (Miss.)    Star,  Sept.  16, 

1965] 

Congressmen    Blast    King    on    Red    China 

Stand 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  one  of  the  Negro  leaders  of  the 
clvU  rights  movement,  has  enveloped  him- 
self in  a  mystery  that  is  puzzling  many  people 
Inside  and  outside  of  Congress.  Just  why 
should  he  announce,  after  a  conference  with 
UJT.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  a  four- 
point  program  which  urges  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  consider  halting  Its  bombing  raids 
on  North  Vietnam  and  also  to  reverse  its  pol- 
icy and  favor  the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations? 

This  is  a  view  considered  by  many  persons 
here  to  be  favorable  to  the  Ccmununlst  side, 
and  certain  Senators,  in  statements  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  ask  why  Dr. 
King  was  accompanied  to  his  meeting  with 
Ambassadc»:  Goldberg  by  Bayard  Rustin.  his 
special  consultant,  who  is  accused  of  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Young  Communist 
League. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, said: 

"When  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  takes  ad- 
vfuitage  of  his  pulpit  as  the  prime  leader  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  In  this  country, 
to  call  for  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations;  to  demsmd  that  the 
United  States  commit  itself  to  negotiate  with 
the  Vletcong;  and  to  advocate  that  the 
United  States  reorient  its  foreign  policy  along 
the  lines  of  accommodation  with  commu- 
nism, then  I  can  only  regret  that  the  leader 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  by  his  intem- 
perate alinement  with  the  forces  of  appease- 


ment in  foreign  policy,  has  alienated  much 
of  the  support  which  he  previously  enjoyed 
in  Congress  •  •  •. 

COMICDNIST   influence 

"The  ennnles  of  the  civU  rights  movement 
have  repeatedly  made  the  charge  that  Dr. 
King  is  under  Communist  Influence,  i  have 
myself  defended  Dr.  King  against  this  charge. 
But  by  the  stand  he  has  now  taken  on  the 
whole  series  of  vital  foreign  policy  issues, 
I  gravely  fear  that  Dr.  King  has  provided 
his  own  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the 
movements  he  heads  with  ammunition  that 
they  will  know  only  too  well  how  to  use." 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  Republican,  of 
South  Carolina,  not  only  criticized  Dr.  King 
severely,  but  called  it  "a  disgrace  to  the 
country  that  Ambassador  Goldberg  would 
officially  receive  such  persons  as  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Bayard  Rustin,  and  thereby 
lend  credence  to  an  appearance  of  official  re- 
spectability of  these  two  troublemakers,"  he 
added. 

PUBLIC  record 

"Bayard  Rustln's  qualifications  are  better 
documented  in  the  public  record,  in  that  he 
was  reported  in  the  press  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Toung  Communist  League. 

"It  is  indeed  a  sad  conunentary  that  even 
the  existence  of  such  persons  is  acknowl- 
edged to  the  extent  of  an  audience  with  a 
high  official  of  the  Government." 

Dr.  King  has  since  announced  that  he  will 
write  letters  within  the  next  10  days  to  the 
President  of  North  Vietnam,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Governments  of  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  Dr.  King  carries  on  a 
correspondence  with  foreign  governments,  it 
could  run  counter  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Logan  Act,  a  Federal  statute  which  says: 

violation  of  law 

"Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be,  who.  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  intent  to 
influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  for- 
eign government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  contro- 
versies with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  95.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  3  years,  or  both." 

The  mere  fact  that.JDr.  King  was  received 
by  the  VJS.  AmbaSsadm-,  who  is  the  personal 
representative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  may  give  rise  to  a  vrrong  impression. 
It  could  Justify  a  belief  that  while  what  Dr. 
King  is  doing  now  in  his  correspondence  with 
foreign  governments  may  not  have  the  au- 
thorization of  the  President  as  to  its  sub- 
stance, it  has  a  kind  of  tacit  approval,  inas- 
much as  no  action  has  been  or  probably  will 
be  taken  to  stop  his  efforts  to  engage  in  a 
peace  movement  by  direct  corresiwndence 
with  hostUe  governments. 


Interesting  Questions  and  Comments  on 
Farm  Labor  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   lOCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  we  hear  from 
"Mr.  Citizen"  as  to  the  results  of  the  new 
farm  labor  policy  which  has  swept  the 
country.    The    following    letter,   which 
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-as  printed  in  the  September  9,  1965, 
!«tlon  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Mar- 
^te  Leader  Press,  Marlette,  Mich., 
mints  out  the  many  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  our  farmers  this  year.  Mr. 
Orville  Woodard— f  rom  personal,  on-the- 
scene  experience— makes  it  quite  clear 
that  It  is  an  experience  farmers  simply 
cannot  afford  to  put  up  with  next  year. 

Mr.  Woodard's  letter  follows: 
Letter  Tells  Aboxjt  CRmcAL  Laboe  Shortage 

Editobs  Column 
Marlette  Leader, 
Marlette,  Mich.: 

Where  are  all  the  agricultural  workers  that 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Willard  Wlrtz.  said  that 
vere  available  in  Michigan  and  other  States 
Mnong  the  teenagers  and  the  unemployed? 
It  la  manditory  that  all  companies  do  their 
utmost  to  recruit  domestic  labor  and  as  for 
myself  it  has  been  an  utter  failure.    I  have 
«int  over  $2,000  traveUng  to  Texas,  FKxlda, 
£d   other    points    where    the    Government 
lUted  that  there  was  labor  available.    Today 
I  have  36  workers  trying  to  pick  150  acres  of 
pickles.     I  could  easily  use  over   100  more 
pickers.    Congress  kiUed  Public  Law  78  which 
would  admit  workers  from  Mexico  and  m  do- 
ing this  certainly  killed  the  pickle  business 
In  Michigan.     MllUon  of  dollars  have  been 
lost  in  our  State  and  others  because  of  a  few 
administrators  sitting  behind  desks  In  their 
white  shirts  and  flannel  suits  telling  business 
and  farmers  that  "ample  labor  was  available 
within  the  States  to  harvest  our  crops."     It 
Is  very  doubtful  that  any  of  them  have  ever 
gone  Into  the  fields  during  harvest  to  actiially 
see  the  situation.    Perhaps  they  would  learn 
a  little  bit  if  they  could  see  the  labor  we  have 
put  up  with  this  year.    Teenagers  sitting  on 
the  vines   throwing   pickles   at   each   other, 
groups  from  the  south  refusing  to  work  be- 
cause it's  Just  too  cold,  groups  from  the  city 
quitting  because  they  Jvist  can't  do  the  work. 
We  have  had  some  very  good  workers  but  not 
many.     Last  year  and  the  year  before,  my 
company  pumped  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars per  year  into  this  community.    This  year 
it  will  be  less  than  25  percent  of  that.     So, 
Washington  is  forcing  mechanization  onto 
the  farmer,  which  will  put  thousands  out  of 
work.     I  think  it  Is  time  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  grab  a  pen  and  start  telling  his 
elected  people  in  Washington  and  Lansing 
what  he  as  a  voter  and  taxpayer  wants  and 
needs.     Otherwise  we  are  going  to  be  ab- 
eolutely  at  the  mercy  of  desk  ajid  plane  rid- 
ing "diplomats." 

Orville  Woodaed, 
Marlette  Food  Products. 
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New  Jersey  Boys  State  Observes  lb  20th 
Year  of  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
fine  activities  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion,  none  has  more  far  reaching  merit 
tha|i  Boys  State  an  organization  estab- 
lished to  teach  our  youth  about  govern- 
ment and  to  encourage  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  it  during  their  mature  years. 

The  New  Jersey  Boys  State  is  a  thriv- 
ing and  vigorous  organization.  Under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  its  director, 
Harold  A.  Eaton,  Boys  State  has  bene- 


fited more  than  13.000  young  men  who 
have  directly  entered  its  polls  and  count- 
less others  who  have  cwne  Into  contact 
with  the  participants.  Mr.  Eaton's  tal- 
ents are  well  known  as  he  has  served  Boys 
State  in  New  Jersey  since  its  inception  20 
years  ago  and  this  year  he  directed  the 
national  equivalent  called  Boys  Nation 
which  was  held  in  Washington  in  July. 

This  year  Boys  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
20  years  old  and  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  an  article  published  in 
the  Statesman,  a  New  Jersey  Boys  State 
quarterly,  edited  by  the  very  able  Francis 
Tomczuk,  which   reviews   the   achieve- 
ments of  this  wonderful  organization: 
Twenty  Years  at  the  Helm 
The  1965  session  of  American  Legion  Jer- 
sey aSys  State  wlU  mark  a  special  place  In 
the  history  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  say 
officials    of    Rutgers,    the    State    university. 
The  university's  New  Brunswick  campus  has 
been  the  site  of   19  successive   annual  ses- 
sion of  Boys  State  and  the  20th  anniversary 
of    Jersey    Boys    State   wUl    be    observed   at 
Rutgers  during  the  1965  session  with  states- 
men, staff  members,  and  university  officials 
participating    in    the   ceremonies    that    will 
mark  the  20  years  of  accomplishment. 

Staff  members  were  heard  to  say  that  even 
though  great  strides  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years,  the  next  20  years  will 
see  a  greater  Jersey  Boys  State.  Director 
Harold  A.  Eaton  pointed  out  that  it  is  Just 
such  enthusiasm  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  statesmen  and  staff  members  that  has 
brought  the  American  Legion  Jersey  Boys 
State  to  the  point  where  it  has  set  the  pace 
for  the  Boys  States  of  America  and  for  the 
American  Legion. 

"Several  thousand  men  and  boys  have  par- 
ticipated in  Jersey  Boys  State  over  the  pas* 
20  years,"  said  Chief  E^ton,  "and  we  look  to 
them  to  continue  the  type  of  leadership  and 
teamvrork  that  has  been  given  to  them  at 
Boys  State.  Their  responsibilities  have  been 
pointed  out  to  them  and  we  know  that  each 
of  them  has  had  many  c^portxmities  to  apply 
himself.  The  results  reveal  themeelvse  con- 
tinually, in  many  ways,  aJl  over  the  Nation. 
We  know  that  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  a  better  nation  because  so  many  young 
men  have  made  themselves  better  citizens 
through  their  participatton  In  American 
Le^on  Jersey  Boys  SUte." 

Direotca:  Eaton  has  lead  Jersey  Boys  State 
during  its  entire  existence.  He  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  »ev«:al  capable  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  matched  his  pride  in  the 
program  that  has  been  hailed  by  the  Amer- 
ican l«glon  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Its 
many  endeavors. 

It   has   t»een   estimated   that   more   than 
13,000  yotmg  men  have  become  Jersey  Boys 
Statesmen  and  that  their  influence  on  their 
more  than  1,300.000  classmates,  in  their  high 
schools,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  sta- 
bility of  this  small  but  mighty  State  of  New 
Jersey.    They  are  all  better  citizens  because 
of    Jersey    Boys    State   and    many    of    them 
have  become  statesmen  in  our  great  Nation. 
The  staff  of  Jersey  Boys  State  has  been 
spiced,   for  many   years,   vrtth   an   extensive 
variety   of   individuals    whose   talents   have 
been  utilized  to  their  fullest  advantage  to 
strive    for    better   Boys    States   each    year. 
Military  men,  people  from  all  levels  of  the 
educational  fleld,  professional  men.  men  from 
the    arts    and  sciences.    Legionnaires,    busi- 
nessmen,     law-enforcement     men,      truck- 
drivers,   mechanics,   grocers   and   a  host   of 
others — ^yes.  even  politicians — have  all  been 
necessary    for    their    contributions    to    the 
American  Legion  Jersey  Boys  State;  and  not 
one  of  them  has  received  monetary  payment 
for  his  efforts.    Their  payment  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
"Several  thousand  men  and  boys  In  New 


Jersey  are  united  in.  a  common  Ixmd  brought 
about  by  their  relationship  with  Jersey  Boys 
State."  said  Assistant  Director  Robert  Bi- 
\inno,  "and  we  know  that  New  Jersey  is  a 
better  State  because  these  men  and  boys 
have  experienced  the  comradery  that  comes 
with  team  effort." 

Assistant  Director  WllUam  McCurdy  added. 
"The  Statesmen  have  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween Jersey  Boys  State  and  their  own 
schools  and  have  thiu  taken  the  Influence 
of  Boys  State  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Rutgers   campus." 

Several  other  staff  members  of  long  stand- 
ing agreed  with  the  assistant  directors  and 
added  that  they  too  have  become  better 
citizens  because  of  their  exposure  to  the 
Ideals  of  American  Legion  Jersey  B^ys  State. 


It's  a  Happy  Goodby 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

or  alabaha 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small 
southern  community  in  which  I  live. 
Greensboro,  Ala.,  was  invaded  last  ^ring 
by  a  strange  assortment  of  out-of-State 
college  students.  Recently,  to  the  relief 
of  the  community,  this  group  departed. 
An  editorial  in  the  September  16  issue 
of  the  Greensboro  Watchman  "expresses 
well  the  sentiment  of  those  who  were 
subjected  to  months  of  unnecessary  har- 
assment and  agitation. 
The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Greensboro  Watchman  ] 
It's  a  Happt  Goodbt 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  this  peace  which 
has  settled  over  the  Greensboro  community 
since  those  little  coUege  whelps  left  us.  You 
would  hardly  recognize  it  today  if  you  had 
seen  the  embattled  town  which  we  had  no 
more  than  30  days  ago — when,  for  no  visible 
reason,  this  quiet  old  community  was  select- 
ed by  the  advocates  of  racial  discord  for  a 
real  scorching. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been  seared  some- 
^i^at,  especially  by  the  heat  of  Federal  regis- 
trations turned  on  us  by  Lyndon  Johnson, 
while  sparing  his  own  Texans  from  a  slmUar 
treatment,  but  we  are  a  long  way  from  having, 
lost.     The  exodus  of  the  college  do-gooders. 
Intent  upon  reforming  us  and  molding  us 
to  their  own  miserable  Images,  is  the  most 
deUghtful  thing  which  has  happened  to  us 
in  recent  days.    These  people  have  been  here 
since  spring,  working  day  and  night  in  trying 
to  stir  up  a  revolution,  if  noi  a  civU  war. 
in  our  midst.     Fortunately  this  community 
refused  to  do  violence  to  those  agitators,  and 
this  in  Itself  is  a  real  tribute  to  oxir  social 
maturity.     Other  visitors  to  our  community 
in  recent  weeks  have  been  amazed  by  the 
restraint  which  we  have  shown.  In  spite  of 
their  continual  Invitations  to  trouble.    Pew 
other  towns  in  America  would  have  exercised 
as  much  self-control  as  we  have  done,  and 
when  we  say  this,  we  pay  tribute  not  only 
to   our   whites   bu£   to   many   of   our   Negro 
friends  as  well.    We  have  shovm  these  out- 
siders that  they  do  know  how  to  live  side  by 
side  vrtth  each  other,  in  safety  and  a  certain 
degree   of  happiness — something  which  our 
brethren  of  the  North  and  West  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish. 

We  are  getting  back  to  normal  today  be- 
cause those  young  whites  who  invaded  us 
have  gone.  OoUege  classes  beckoned  some; 
we   suspect  that  the   dreadful   Perry   Smaw 
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j  aced  otiiers  that  It  was  time  to 

hey  are  gone,  thank  the  heavens  I 

did   accomplish    a   few   of   the 

wanted,  but  In  a  larger  sense— 

of  provoking  so  much  violence 

icing  could  move  In  and  take 

he  ctdlectlons — they  failed.     We 

irell  where  they  are.  and  we  hope 

i»lll  find  fruitful  fields  for  work 

For  Instance,  those  from  CaU- 

take  time  out  to  examine  the 

In  the  ghettoes  of  Los  Angeles. 

New    England,    especially    the 

student  at  Yale,  might  take 

to  visit  Boston,  and  promote 

there,  without  traveling  a  thou- 

to  Alabama  to  find  the  same  prob- 

from  Philadelphia  and  New  York 

_  Into  the  miserable  housing  con- 

1  heir  very  backdoors,  without  hav- 

all  the  way  to  Greensboro.    And 

Wisconsin,  especially  the  smaller 

might  show  the  pictures  which 

while  here,  and  let  their  feUow 

what  a  real  Negro  looks  like,  so 

them  wUl  be  better  equipped  In 

southon  problems. 

treated  all  too  well  In  this  com- 

people.     We   know,   as   you 

._  w»e  not  welcomed  here,  but 

you  vrere  treated  with  far  more 

.  we  would  have  found  In  your 

under  similar  conditions.     We 

_i't  care  whether  you  ever  come 

before  you  do.  clean  up  your  own 

own  backyards. 
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books,  more  than  150  articles— testify  to  his 
energy  and  to  the  advances  In  knowledge  for 
which  he  was  responsible.  The  honors  he 
received  from  scholarly  societies  show  the 
esteem  in  which  his  colleagues  held  him. 
The  many  agencies  for  which  he  was  a  con- 
sultant In  the  areas  of  his  competence  dem- 
onstrate the  value  placed  upon  his  advice. 

Wendell  Johnson  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  contributions  to  the  world  can  be  un- 
derstood better  by  specialists  In  the  areas  In 
which  he  worked  than  by  the  neighbors 
among  which  he  dwelt  for  nearly  four  dec- 
ades. All,  however,  can  understand  that  his 
work  is  making  a  better  world  and  that  his 
death  is  a  genuine  loss  to  man. 


Why  the  Rioting? 


WcBdell  A  Johnson 


EXfENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

OHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 


or  IOWA 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MAnday.  September  20, 1965 

8(  THMXDHAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker, 

foUoiring  editorial  from  the  Augtist 

S8ue  of  the  Iowa  City  Press  Citi- 

the  sentiments  of  all  those 

and  admired  Wendell  A.  John- 
world  will  truly  miss  him.  Dr. 
was  an  Inspiratlcmal  human  be- 
an outstanding  contributor  to 
of  speech  pathology.  He  will  be 
lembered  as  his  Influence  con- 
be  felt  throughout  the  world: 
Will  wt»u»  Wendell  A.  Johnson 


A.  Johnson  was  a  soft-spoken  man 

)d  a  professional  lifetime  to  filling 

human  knowledge  and  to  making 

tanding  he  gained  available  to  the 

was  not  the  first  student  in  speech 

but  his  pioneering  work  and  his 

tns  identified  him  as  perhi^M  no 

_  stuttering  and  its  treatment.    His 

directly  with  stutterers,  in  research 

in    encouraging    and    supervising 

u  adertaken  by  others. 

of  the  understandings  in  speech 
to  which  he  contributed,  \intold 
of  chUdren  have  been  able  to  over- 
handicap    of   stuttering.     Other 
have  been  spared  this  block  to 
coamwmicatlon.     Thousands  have 
to  play  f uU  roles  as  adults  free 
inhibiting  effects  of  the  affliction.    He 
his  pCTsdnal  problem  of  stuttering 
)  a  symbol  of  victory  and  an  Uuspi- 
otbers. 

statistics  of  his  accomplishments 

>i  Jshlng,  not  only  in  speech  pathology 

Ehs  whole  realm  of  semantics  and 

His   published   work — 10 


tte 


em  bled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  challenging  editorial  by  Wel- 
mer  Jones,  editor  of  the  FrankUn  Press, 
Franklin,  N.C.  Minority  groups  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  which  incidentally  includes 
many  Indians  as  well  as  Negroes,  have 
taken  their  differences  to  the  conference 
rooms,  not  to  the  streets.  Racial  prob- 
lems have  been  faced  squarely  and  sen- 
sibly by  all  concerned  and  progress  has 
resulted  as  leaders  of  all  races  have 
founded  a  bond  of  common  understand- 
ing based  on  mutual  respect. 
The  article  follows: 

Wht  the  Rioting? 
The  Negro  rioting  in  Los  Angeles  seems 
senseless.    So  does  that  in  Chicago.    So  did 
that  in  other  big  cities  last  summer.     Yet, 
beck  of  every  event  there  is  a  cause. 

Th©  mounting  violence  among  Negroes, 
it  seems  clear,  grows  out  of  a  state  of  mind; 
and  since  the  violence  is  unreasoning,  the 
state  of  mind  that  produces  It  must  be  an 
adolescent,  if  not  a  sick  one. 

For  yean  now,  we  have  been  given  the 
same  explanation.  The  Negro,  we  have 
been  told,  lives  in  ghettos;  his  housing  \b 
poor  and  Inadequate.  His  schools  have  been 
Inferior,  and  so  he  Is  ignorant.  He  is  poor. 
But  all  of  this  was  true,  in  an  earlier  Amer- 
ican period,  of  the  Irish,  of  the  Jews,  of 
the  Italians,  and  of  other  groups.  Yet  they 
worlced  their  way  out  of  the  ghettos  and  the 
ignorance  and  the  poverty — they  did  so  with- 
out benefit  either  of  a  civil  rights  act  or  a 
war  on  poverty.  Moreover,  the  rioting  svig- 
gests  that  the  more  that  Is  done  to  Improve 
the  Negro's  condition,  the  worse  his  state 
of  mind  becomes. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  may  lie  In  what 
the  Negro  has  seen  and  what  he  has  been 
told. 

Just  as  small  children  can  sense  what  goes 
on  in  their  parents'  mind,  even  the  most 
ignorant  can  sense  the  meaning  of  events. 
And  the  Negro  has  seen  two  things : 

First,  he  has  seen,  in  a  period  of  a  few 
years,  the  most  sweeping  legislative  program 
ever  enacted  in  behalf  of  a  single  group. 

Second,  he  has  seen  that  whenever  he 
creates  trouble,  he  gets  something  else.  The 
1984  Civil  Bights  Act,  the  poverty  program 
(which,  proportionately  wUl  benefit  him 
most),  and  now  the  voting  rights  bill  have 
foUowed  mass  demonstrations  and/or  vio- 
lence or  the  threat  of  violence. 


Now  consider  what  he  has  been  told.  For 
years,  in  season  and  out.  he  has  been  told, 
directly  or  Indirectly: 

That  he  Is  the  helpless  victim  of  his  en- 
vironment. 

That  he  has  no  responsibility  for  his  con- 
dition— that  his  high  rates  of  illiteracy  and 
unemployment,  of  venereal  disease  and  il- 
legitimacy, of  crime — are  solely  the  fault  of 
society. 

That  he  is  stUl  living  In  bondage. 

That  all  of  his  troubles  are  traceable  to  the 
white  man. 

Suppose  you  were  a  Negro,  ignorant.  Job- 
less. 

You'd  wallow  in  self-pity  and  bitterness. 
Then,  at  last,  you'd  strike  out  blindly. 
When  a  spoiled  child  doesn't  get  exactly 
what  he  wants,  exactly  when  he  wants  it, 
he  throws  himself  on  the  floor  and  kicks  and 
screams.  The  coiinterpart  of  that,  for  older 
persons.  Is  to  riot  and  loot  and  kill. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
present  trend  will  lead  to  race  war  or  revolu- 
tion, or  both? 

But  what  can  we  do?  It  has  taken  years 
for  us  to  get  where  we  are.  It  may  take 
years  to  get  back  to  sanity.  And  we  may 
have  to  fiiid  the  answer  as  we  go. 

But  surely  an  obvious  first  step  is  for  all 
of  us,  white  and  Negro,  to  face  a  hard  truth. 
The  best  things  in  life — ^personal  worth, 
achievement,  self-respect,  and  the  respect  of 
our  fellows — cannot  be  conferred.  They 
must  be  won. 

Caught  up  in  emotion,  most  Americans 
have  ignored  this  simple  truth  in  recent 
years.  In  doing  so,  they  have  engaged  in 
self-deception.  What  is  even  worse,  the 
Negro  has  been  deceived — cruelly  deceived. 
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AID  Plays  Vital  Role  in  Brazil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  caCifornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  former  colleague  of  mine  on 
the  city  coimcil  of  Monterey  Park,  Calif., 
a  long-time  friend,  local  attorney,  and 
professor  of  finance  at  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles— Mr.  Gordon  Sev- 
erance— has  just  completed  a  several 
months'  stay  in  Brazil  as  a  member  of  a 
person-to-person  team  sent  to  assist  in 
economic  development  planning. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  report  made 
by  Mr.  Severance  on  his  experiences  that 
was  printed  in  the  Monterey  Park  Prog- 
ress, Thursday,  September  9, 1965.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  find  tliis 
report  to  be  as  enlightening  as  I  found 
it  to  be: 

U.S.    Aros    Plat    VrrAL    Role    in    Brazilian 
Economic  Development 

(Emtoh's  Note. — Following  Is  a  letter  from 
Gordon  Severance,  former  mayor  of  Monterey 
Park  and  professor  of  finance  at  Los  Angeles 
State  College.  He  is  member  of  person-to- 
person  team  sent  by  Government  to  help 
economic  develc^ment  of  North  Brazil.  This 
is  final  letter  dated  Aug.  1, 1965,  Joaol  Pessoa, 
State  of  Paralba,  Brazil.) 

DiAB  Eli:  This  is  the  last  of  my  reports 
to  the  progress  on  conditions  in  Brazil.  I 
posted  the  progress  at  the  University  of 
Paralba  last  week  and  the  response  gpenerated 
among  the  Brazilian  grad<uate  economists  and 
engineers  was  enthusiastic  and  gratifying. 


When  these  young  men  saw  their  nan«s 
«H^  nictures  printed  in  a  newspaper  6,000 
i^aXm  Monterey  Park,  they  reaUzed 
SbLps  for  the  first  time,  that  Amerlcanaare 
5!lnlv  interested  in  them  as  persons.  I  wish 
Kimend  and  thank  the  progress  for  gen- 
!LttoK  this  good  will  between  peoples  and 
5^  rftclorocatlng  toward  the  BraziUan  people 
?JS)  S^the  same  hospltaUty  which 
tj^n  extended  by  the  local  BrazUlan 
newspapers  toward  the  Americans. 

WHY   AID  BRAZIL? 

underlying  my  previous  reports  and,  in- 
deed our  economic  mission  to  Brazil,  is  a 
n^^trating  quesUon:  Why  should  the 
S^eriSin^payer  send  funds  to  stimulate 
SnoSc  SJ^h  in  this  distant  land?  My 
S^toe  Mend  and  Congressm«i  Geo«» 
SiowN.  has  consistently  supported  thte  idea, 
rae  late  President  Kennedy  developed  the 
IroBd  ouume  of  this  aid  program  In  Ms 
See^tion  book.  "Strategy  for  Peace."  Presi- 
d^t  Johnson's  administration  has  continued 
Mid  extended  the  plan.   Why? 

I  found  at  least  some  of  the  answers  in  a 
-diss  of  BraziUan  "cachaca"  (sugarcane 
f^)  It  happened  this  way.  One  of  noith- 
eart  BrazU's  outstanding  lawyer-economists 
ucelso  Lelte.  Celso  is  a  busy  man.  Mwn- 
iS^he^ts  as  judge  of  one  of  Paralba  s 
Stolnistratlve  courts.  Afternoons  he  is  dl- 
n^otot  the  University's  Institute  of  Social 
^^E^nomic  Research,  and  in  his  sj^ 
ttae  he  writes  articles  about  Brazil's  econ- 
SSy  advises  the  Bank  of  Northeast  Brazil, 
and  serves  as  consultant  to  many  governmen- 
tal agencies.  Naturally,  an  action  man  such 
as  Celso  Is  hard  to  see. 

one  Sunday  afternoon,  Celso's  charming 
wife  had  lust  served  an  exciting  Brazilian 
dinner  and  Celso  retreated  to  a  hammo^ 
on  tiie  porch,  relaxing  with  a  S^^^ 
"cachaca"  in  hand.  I  decided  to  exploit  the 
opportunity  to  interview  him.  Here  are 
my  questions  and  Celso's  answers: 

LOW    income 

Question.  Why  is  northeast  BrazU  fre- 
quentiy  described  as  a  depressed  area? 

Answer.  "Simply  beoavise  the  per-cairtta 
income  In  terms  of  U.S.  dollars  Is  about  $100 
per  year— 30  cents  per  day  per  person.  By 
way  of  comparison,  Americans  in  your  de- 
pressed Appalachla  average  more  than  10 
times  that  Inocane." 

Question.  Why  aie  Incomes  in  northeast 
Brazil  so  low? 

Answer.  "There  are  several  reasons.  First, 
the  interior  region  50  miles  inland  trom.  the 
coastal  rainbelt  is  dry,  barren,  and  drought 
afaicted.  Something  like  your  Feather  River 
project  is  the  only  long-run  solution  to  that 
problem.  Second,  local  inveatoaent  capital 
has  tended  in  migrate  to  Recife,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Bio.  We  need  to  develop  new  industries 
in  Paralba  and  then  we  will  have  more  Jobs 
which  will  raise  the  income  level." 

Question.  Is  that  where  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram comes  in? 

Answer.  "Oertamente.  American  taxpay- 
ers pay  one -half  of  the  cost  of  feasibility 
studies  aimed  at  starting  new  industries. 
Northeast  Brazilian  investors  acting  on  this 
information.  Instead  of  south  in  Rio,  where 
things  are  prosperous.  The  new  factories 
may  also  get  favorable  loans  from  the 
Brazilian  banks  which  have  access  to  U.S. 

Inter-American  bank  credit." 

NEED    HELP 

Question.  What  do  you  personally  think 
of  the  U.S.  aid? 

Answer.  "We  need  help,  and  U.S.  aid 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  the  best 
kind  of  international  help  I've  seen  yet,  be- 
caiose  it  is  not  simply  a  handout.  We  match 
VS.  funds  for  economic  development  so 
that  it  is  a  cooperative  effort.  More  impor- 
tant, the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not  based 
upon  the  principle  of  extracting  diplomatic 


concessions  to  exchange  for  economic  assist- 
ance. We  have  inslstted  upon  tills  poUcy 
beginning  with  the  admlntotratlon  off  Presi- 
dent Vargas  int  he  early  fOTties." 

Question.  V^mat,  in  your  opinion,  wotild 
Brazil  do  if  UJB.  aid  vras  dlBOOntlnned? 

Answer.  "BrazU  cannot  vralt  a  half -century 
to  develop  its  northeast  sectxw  eoonomiOBlly 
and  InduBtrially.  We  mue*  have  te<ainlOBl 
assistance  and  long-term  credit.  As  a  con- 
stlitutional  r^)ublic  we  natupally  look  to 
the  United  States  for  this  help.  But  if  UB. 
aid  Is  discontinued,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mtod  we  would  look  to  other  large  nations 
ot  the  world  for  gsstotanoe  and  this  would 
include  Soviet  Russia.  I  beUeve  the  great 
majority  of  aiaUians  do  not  want  Soviet 
help  because  It  would  probably  tovolve  com- 
mitments inconsistent  with  our  Uberttes." 

I  had   finished  my   initervlew  and   Celso 
finished  his  "cachaca."    I  think  you  will  find 
both  stUnvilating. 
Cordially. 

Gordon  Severance. 


If  We  Don't  Make  a  Stand  Somewhere 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1965,  1st  Lt.  Carl  Mangold, 
U.S.  Army,  was  killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam when  the  helicopter  he  was  flying 
was  hit  by  Communist  fire  and  exploded 
In  the  air.  Carl  Mangold,  a  young  Tex- 
an from  Medina  Valley,  left  a  widow, 
Prann,  two  infant  daughters,  Shelley, 
age  3,  and  Jill,  iy2.  and  a  baby.  Christo- 
pher, who  is  only  5  months  old. 

Before  this  25-year-old  Texan  gave  his 
life  heroically  in  the  service  of  our  coim- 
try  he  had  expressed  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  the  importance  of  what 
he  was  doing  in  Vietnam  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife. 

Excerpts  from  these  letters  appeared 
September  15,  in  the  Medina  Valley  & 
Covmty  News  Bulletin,  a  newspaper  pub- 
Ujihed  in  Castroville,  Tex.  His  words, 
\mlch  are  accompanied  by  an  account  of 
his  funeral,  express  in  plain  yet  eloquent 
fashion  his  devotion  to  duty  sind  his  un- 
derstanding of  our  country's  purpose. 

ITie  article  reads  as  follows: 
"Ip  Wk  Dont  Makx  a  Stand  Somewhere — " 
"Take  a  good  look  at  this  picture  and  place 
yourself  to  this  woman's  shoes.  This  should, 
alone,  explain  exactiy  what  I  am  doing  here. 
This  is  something  that  has  never  happened 
in  America,  except  for  the  CivU  War;  but 
remember  it  can  if  we  don't  make  a  stand 
somewhere.  This  could  very  well  be  Castro- 
ville, Tex.,  Instead  of  Le  My,  Vietnam." 

So  wrote  First  Lt.  Carl  Mangold  shorUy 
before  he  was  shot  down  and  killed  whUe 
pUotlng  tm  Army  copter  to  Vietnam.  The 
picture  to  which  he  refers  to  the  letter  to  his 
wife.  Prann,  is  of  a  Vietnamese  mother  and 
her  Infant  son  hiding  to  bushes  to  escape 
fighting  as  UJ3.  Marines  clear  the  area  of 
Vletcong.    The  letter  continues: 

"This  is  not  an  unusual  picture.  I  see 
things  like  this  daUy.  I  have  med-evacuated 
children  no  older  than  Shelley  and  JUl  (the 
Mangolds'  chUdren)  who  were  burned  over 
60  percent  of  their  body  after  the  Vletcong 
had  attacked  their  village." 


He  ends  the  letter:  "I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  help  these  people  as  best  I  can  and  I  am, 
extremely  thankful  that  I  am  an  American." 
In  another  letter  to  Frann: 

"I  have  learned  to  watch  people  die  who  are 
innocent.  I  have  seen  the  bodies  of  dead 
soldiers,  badly  disfigured.  I  have  wat<d>ed 
some  good  friends  die,  being  totaUy  vuiable  to 
help,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  proven 
to  my  f  eUow  soldiers  and  myself  that  I  am 
no  coward. 

"I  am  will  tog  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  save  lives.  I  have  been  tindor  heavy  fire, 
the  ship  (copter)  hit  nimierous  times,  but 
have  always  had  the  countee  |p  carry  on. 
I  think  that  the  1st  Article^WlJie  Code  of 
Conduct  states  exactly  how  I  feel  about  being 
a  soldier:  'I  am  an  American  fighting  man, 
I  serve  to  the  forces  which  guard  my  country 
and  my  way  of  life.  I  am  prepared  to  give 
my  life  in  its  defense'." 

In  one  of  his  last  letters: 
•  "If  I  must  die  to  my  tour  over  here,  believe 
me,  I  wUl  always  be  proud  to  say  that,  'I  am 
an  American  fighting  man.'  and  I  would  want 
you  to  feel  the  same  way.  After  all,  love  of 
God,  coimtry,  and  family  are  all  tightly 
woven,  and  if  a  man  fails  to  any.  he  Is  only 
partially  a  man.  This  may  sound  to  some 
people  like  a  lot  of  bull,  but  to  me  it  all 
means  so  very  much." 


Failure  ia  Sontheatt  Asia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALirOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways Interesting  to  get  first-hand  infor- 
mation from  the  young  people  returning 
from  their  2-year  assignments  in  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Recently,  Greg  Stikes,  from  Burbn- 
game,  Calif..  In  our  congressional  dis- 
trict— returned  home  after  an  assign- 
ment in  Indonesia  and  Thailand.  He 
gave  an  interview  which  was  published 
in  the  Burlingame  Advance  Star  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  and  which  follows: 
Failure  in  Southeast  Asia? — "The  Peace 
Corps  Doesn't  Seem  To  Be  the  Answer" 

(By  Bruce  Lee)  ♦ 

A  young  Bvirltogame  Peace  Corps  man  told 
an  implecisant  story  of  U.S.  failure  and  frus- 
tration to  the  Far  East  upon  his  return  Mon- 
day from  2  years  of  duty  in  Indonesia  and 
ThaUand. 

Gregory  W.  Stikes,  25,  of  772  Walnut  Ave- 
nue, former  Burlingame  High  School  star 
athlete,  left  little  doubt  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  proven  toeffectual  in  winning  political 
friendship  to  the  Far  East. 

"I've  talked  to  Corps  men  stationed  from 
Afghanistan  to  Thailand."  Greg  said,  "and 
the  general  opinion  is  the  same — we're  not 
doing  enough  to  warrant  our  being  there. 
It's  tjie  same  story  of  frustration  everywhere 
the  Corps  men  have  had  to  lower  their  goals, 
and  after  thesr've  gone  their  work  Is  soon  for- 
gotten. 

"I  feel  very  sti:x)ngly  about  stopptog  the  ad- 
vance of  communism.  But,  certainly  to 
bidonesla  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Far 
East,  the  Peace  Corps  doesn't  seem  to  be  the 
answer. 

"The  United  States  spent  WOO  mllllan  to 
Indonesia.  But  the  Corps  was  kicked  out  by 
President  Sukarno.    And  Indonesia  is  going 
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The  obvious  conclusion  Is  that 
didn't  get  their  money's  worth 
the  Peace  Corps  is  clearly  not  a 
aethod  there  to  stop  communism." 
in  all -peninsula  football  quarter- 
B  irllngame  High  School  and  a  half- 
University  of  Pacific.  Joined  the 
October  1,  1964.  following  gradua- 
cxjllege. 

nonths  of  training  in  Hllo,  Hawaii, 
sent  to  Djakarta  and  then  to  the 
J  jnbolna  in  Indonesia. 

was  to  develop  an  athletic 

Stikes  said.     "President  Sukarno 

to  upgrade  the  level  of  sports  be- 

Indoneslan  Islands  are  so  spread 

it    was    felt    that    pride    in 

afrhlevement  would  help  consolidate 

the  nation. 

I    was    asked    to    develop    a 

team  that  coiUd  beat  a  Chinese 

least,  the  Corps  succeeded  there. 

a  basketball  team  that  could 

(Jhinese. 

the     athletic     iMTogram    was 

a  failure.    We  had  no  ooopera- 

the  Indonesian  Government,  and 

do  anything  in  ^Kurts  the  people 

t  have  done  for  themselves. 

the  Indonesians  simply  weren't 

They  failed  to  understand 

were  there.     One  fellow  asked 

did  the  United  States  send  people 

Just  to  coach  a  sports  team?' 

apathy  toward  the  Corjw  ap- 

( ither  areas.     I  taught — or  tried  to 

the  University  of  Amboina,  too. 

slass  in  English  conversation   and 

hi  itory — I  majored  in  history  at  Unl- 

Paciflc. 

E  nglish  conversation  class  was  sup- 

1  neet  20  times.    Students  showed  up 

of  the  20  meetings.     How  many 

Nine.     They  simply  didn't  care. 

was   there   enough  work — mean- 

for  Peace  Corps  men  to  do.    So 

abound  and  brooded  and  developed 

got  sick.     Bart  Eaton    (of   Red 

was  with  me  at  Amboina  to  de- 

athletlc  program,  couldn't  adapt 

and  fish  diet.     Bart  developed 

He  also  had  malaria,  dysen- 

and  hepatitis.    I  was  malnour- 


y  elX. 

were  Just  the  two  of  \is  in  Amboina 

C(  rps  men  in  all  of  Indonesia.    All  of 

egarded  as  spies.     We  became  the 

constant   Communist   aggression 

armssznent.     Eventually,   as  everyone 

P  esident  Sukarno  ordered  us  out  of 
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think  we  should  have  gone 
did.     The  Peace  Corps  was  being 
the  teeth.    The  friends  we  made — 
pro-West  before  we  arrived  any- 
reprlsals  if  seen  in  our  company, 
were  spending  99.500  to  keep 
In  Indonesia.    Why  stay  to  keep 
kicked  in  the  teeth?" 
5  weeks  for  Stlkes  to  be  trans- 
1.500  miles  from  Amboina  to  DJa- 
he  was  sent  to  Yala  in  southern 
where  he  remained  for  2  months, 
was  some  greater  progress  in  Thai- 
It  still  was  pretty  much  the  same 
enough    work,    not    enough    re- 
iUkes  terminated  his  Peace  Corps 
while  in  Thailand. 
I  do  it  all   over  again,   knowing 
now?     Tou  bet.     It  was  a  won- 
experlei^e.    I  met  some  fine 
had  my  eyra  opened  about  the 
the  way  our  Government  operates. 
i4ould  I  do  it  solely  for  the  sake  of 
Job  done?    No.    Because  we  didn't. 
Indonesians  do  play  better  bas- 
than  they  ever  did." 
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Marshall  Field:  Publisher,  Civic  Leader, 
and  Hamanitarian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    njJNGlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
saddened  at  the  sudden  death  of  Mar- 
shall Field,  the  distinguished  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  who  was  taken 
from  us  on  September  18  at  the  age 
of  49. 

Marshall  Field  was  a  man  of  intellect 
and  integrity,  and  an  outstanding  civic 
leader  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  needs 
of  Chicagoans  and  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Many  of  the  changes  he  advocated  to 
improve  the  city,  such  as  judicial  reform, 
neighborhood  renewal,  the  construction 
of  a  civic  center,  the  building  of  a  Chi- 
cago campus  for  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  countless  other  projects,  have 
been  accomplished  today  mainly  through 
his  dedicated  efforts. 

I  knew  his  father  and  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  him  on  several  fund- 
raising  committees  for  our  beloved  city 
of  Chicago.  I  served  with  him,  repre- 
senting the  old  CIO,  on  a  fundraising 
committee  in  the  early  days  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Roosevelt  University. 

Gov.  Otto  Kemer;  Mayor  Richard 
Daley;  Senator  Everett  Dirksen;  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas;  Dr.  George  W.  Beadle, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Dr.  Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  vice  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and  scores 
of  other  political  and  civic  leaders  have 
joined  in  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
humanitarian,  Marshall  Field,  for  his 
work  in  the  community  and  in  the  public 
interest. 

Marshall  Field  shall  be  missed  by  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Chicagoans,  but 
the  work  he  began  in  their  interest  shall 
continue  under  plans  he  had  formulated 
for  stronger  support  for  the  universities, 
hospitals,  and  museums  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

I  insert  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  about  Marshall  Field 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  today.    The  editorial  follows: 

Mabsrall  Field,  1915-65 
Marshall  Field  was  deeply  dedicated  to 
Chicago.  He  had  ambitious  plans  for  this 
city  which  his  great-grandfather  had  helped 
rebuild  after  the  great  fire  of  1871.  His 
most  imp«iant  goal  was  the  development 
of  two  strong  and  Independent  newspapers 
as  a  base  from  which  to  work  for  a  better 
community  and  a  better  life  for  all  Chica- 
goans. 

His  sudden  death  at  the  age  of  49  comes 
as  a  sad  and  shocking  loss  not  only  to  his 
newspaper  associates  but  to  other  citizens 
who  knew  him  well  through  his  work  on 
many  civic  and  bxisiness  enterprises.  All 
were  inspired  by  his  vision  of  a  better  city 
and  a  better  American  society. 


The  loss  the  staffs  of  the  newspapers  feel 
is  very  much  a  personal  one.  For  Marshall 
Field  was  more  than  a  publisher;  he  wu  a 
friend.  Often  he  was  to  be  found  in  the 
newsroom  In  shirtsleeves  and  suspenders, 
talking  on  a  fiirst-name  basis  with  members 
of  the  stair. 

Although  an  heir  to  a  great  fortune  and 
trained  in  law,  Mr.  Field  chose  to  be  a 
newspaperman  and  so  described  himself. 
He  was  proud  of  the  designation.  He 
brought  a  keen  mind  and  a  natural  bent 
toward  leadership  In  the  newspaper  field. 
He  worked  hard  to  learn  the  businws,  show- 
ing the  same  zest  and  energy  he  had  shown 
earlier  as  president  of  his  law  school  gradu- 
ating class  and  as  a  combat  naval  officer  in 
World  War  U. 

Son  of  the  founder  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
which  was  merged  with  the  Chicago  Times 
In  1948,  Mr.  Field  succeeded  his  father  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  this  newspaper  Octo- 
ber 1,  1950.  He  carried  on  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  newspaper's  founder  expressed  in  the 
elder  Field's  book,  "Freedom  Is  More  Than  a 
Word": 

"The  spirit  of  man  will  not  become  satis- 
fied so  long  as  there  exists  any  fellow  being 
in  want,  any  disease  uncured,  any  injustice 
unquestioned,  or  any  pool  of  darkness  imllt 
by  the  lamp  of  knowledge." 

Mr.  Field's  daily  decisions  as  editor  and 
publisher  showed  a  keen  Insight  into  the 
moral  responsibilities  and  the  business  real- 
ities of  20th  century  Journalism. 

Mr.  Field  believed  strongly  in  the  need 
for  a  strong  two-party  political  system.  He 
encouraged  progressive,  as  distinguished 
from  radical,  elements  in  both  parties.  He 
believed  the  business  of  politics  needed  new 
blood  and  new  ideas. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  American  news- 
paper publishers  to  call  for  the  nomination 
of  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  for  the  Presidency 
in  1952.  Neither  the  Sun  nor  the  Times  pre- 
viously had  supported  a  Republican  for  Presi- 
dent. The  decision  was  in  tune  with  our 
times  as  the  election  returns  showed.  So 
was  his  decision  last  year  to  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson  over  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 

On  occasion  Mr.  Field  wrote  his  own  edi- 
torials. In  1958  he  presented  a  platform 
for  Chicago  that  was  welcomed  and  praised 
by  business,  civic,  and  political  leaders.  It 
detailed  improvements  needed  here  in  trans- 
portation, education,  race  relations,  police 
protection,  neighborhood  renewal  and  many 
other  areas. 

Some  of  the  changes  he  advocated  then 
have  come  about.  Judicial  reform  has  been 
carried  out.  The  plan  for  a  Fort  Dearborn 
governmental  and  commercial  structure  was 
altered  and  Chicago  now  has  the  civic  center. 
The  University  of  Illinois  Chicago  campus  is 
being  built.  Neighborhood  renewal  is  well 
underway.  Chicago  has  yet  to  meet  the 
problem  of  downtown  traflQc  and  to  replace 
the  Loop  L  structure  with  a  subway  as  Mr. 
Field  advocated  8  years  ago. 

The  final  words  of  his  platform  apply  as 
well  today  as  then : 

"With  faith  in  a  kindly  providence  and 
confidence  in  ourselves,  we  should  be  able 
not  only  to  build  a  fabulous  Metropolitan 
Chicago  but  contribute  much  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  world. 

"This  is  our  real  destiny  and  we  are  honor- 
bound  to  fulfill  it." 

The  vigor  Mr.  Field  directed  toward  the 
publishing  of  the  Sun-Times  and  the  Dally 
News  was  also  shown  in  his  contributions  to 
other  Field  Enterprise  companies.  World 
Book  EIncyclopedla.  Childcraf  t.  and  the  newly 
formed  Field  Communications  Corp. 

These  are  all  enterprises  concerned  with 
the  communications  field.  Mr.  Field's  great- 
est legacy  to  Chicago  is  the  organization  that 
will  carry  on  this  work  so  vital  to  a  free 
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«w!ietv  The  officers  of  the  corporation  and 
Ji  divisions  and  subsidiaries  will  continue 
to  conduct  the  company's  affairs  In  tte  tea- 
Stlon  established  by  Mr.  Field-  We  will 
eirrv  on  the  publication  of  the  two  news- 
papers according  to  the  standards  of  intel- 
l«*ual  integrity  he  set. 

Free  and  honest  newspapers  and  other 
conunimicaUons  media  are  the  people's  best 
iruarantee  for  good  government  and  an  or- 
K  society.  Our  memorial  to  Mr.  Plrid 
^1  be  a  rededlcaUon  to  the  city  that  he 
loved  and  the  society  that  he  hoped  to 
improve.        ^^^^^^^^____ 

The  Trading  Stamp  Gimmick 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 
Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
watched  with  interest  and  approval  the 
inquiry  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff],  has  been  con- 
ducting into  the  impact  of  trading 
stamps  upon  what  the  American  con- 
sumer pays  for  the  necessities  of  liff-  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  his  worthy  efforts 
are  being  noted  in  the  Nation's  periodi- 
cals as  well  as  in  the  daily  press. 

I  Include  at  this  time  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  from  the  September 
13, 1965,  issue  of  the  Nation: 

The  Biggest  Gimmick 
America,  the  land  of  opportunity,  is  also 
the  Elysiiun  of  the  sales  gimmick.  In  dol- 
lar volume,  no  other  gimmick  can  approach 
the  trading  stamp  industry  or,  as  it  prefers 
to  be  called,  the  premium  incentive  busi- 
ness. Its  prosperity  is  a  living  proof  that 
P.  T.  Bamum  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  But  now  a  cloud  appears  on  the 
stomp  horizon.  RepresenUtive  Lesteb  L. 
Wolff,  an  enterprising  freshman  Congress- 
man from  New  York,  has  been  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  inner  workings  of  the  stamp 
business  and  getting  answers  from  food 
chains  and  other  retailers,  but  when  he  In- 
vited representatives  of  the  stamp  compa- 
nies, none  showed  up.  They  sent  observers 
to  the  Informal  meetings,  they  sent  lobbyists 
to  try  to  dissuade  Mr.  Wolff  from  pursuing 
hlB  inquiry,  but  they  are  not  going  to  talk 
unless  a  formal  congressional  investigation 
is  launched  and  subpenas  are  issued. 

Representative  Wolff  became  interested  in 
trading  stamps  because  he  suspected  that 
this  essentially  parasitic  industry  might  be 
a  factor  in  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  living. 
Over  $38  billion  in  annual  retail  sales  is  tied 
in  with  stamps.  Including  43  percent  of  all 
food  sold  in  the  United  States.    Food  mar- 
kets operate  on  a  low  margin  of  profit — be- 
tween   0.6    and    2    percent    of    sales — ^while 
stamps  cost  the  stores  2  to  3  percent.     The 
ratio  may  be  even  higher  when  markets  try 
to  beat  the  competition  with  double  or  triple 
stamp  days.    The  companies  used  to  claim 
that  the  stamps  were  paid  for  out  of  in- 
creased volume,  and  this  was  true  when  the 
first   store    in    the   neighborhood   to    adopt 
stamps    took    customers    away    from    other 
stores;   but  now  that  the  saturation  point 
has  been  reached  it  must  be  clear  that  nei- 
ther the  consumer  nor  the  merchant  is  get- 
ting something  for  nothing. 

In  effect  the  housewife  (the  clientele  of 
the  premlima  store  Is  almost  entirely  female) 
IB  supporting  a  parallel,  high-priced  retailing 
system.  The  stamp  houses  are  already  the 
largest  wholesale  buyers  of  small  appliances 


like  toasters  and  heating  pads,  which  they 
distribute  at  the  manufacturers'  Inflated  list 
prices,  on  which  the  stamp  oollector  more 
often  than  not  pays  a  sales  tax.  The  intelli- 
gent housewife  Is  forced  Into  defensive  stamp 
collection,  since  she  knows  she  Is  paying  for 
the  stamps,  wlUy-nllly.  Undoubtedly  many 
women  revel  In  perusing  the  premium  cata- 
logs and  choosing  the  gifts  for  themselves 
and  their  loved  ones,  but  why  should  the 
sensible  hovisewlf e  be  forced  to  pay  extra  f or 
the  food  her  famUy  needs  In  exchange  for 
overpriced  merchandise  they  don't  need? 

Another  point  raised  by  Representative 
Wolff  is  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  have  been  too  indulgent  with  the  staihp 
interest.  Company  practice  is  to  file  corpo- 
rate income  tax  retiuns  on  the  basis  that 
not  less  than  95  percent  of  the  issued  stamps 
will  be  redeemed.  But  the  actual  redemp- 
tion ratio  Is  generally  estimated  at  90  per- 
cent, and  some  Industry  estimates  range  as 
low  as  80  percent.  Whatever  the  true  flg- 
urec,  the  difference  Is  gravy  for  the  compa- 
nies. Redemption  is  usuaUy  prompt — 6  to 
12  months — yet  the  companies  hold  back  »50 
million  a  year  against  stamps  that  may  ftever 
be  presented  for  redemption.  Since  1950, 
they  have  accumulated  $950  million  in  re- 
serves against  384  billion  stamps,  most  of 
which  will  still  be  unredeemed  at  the  last 
judgment. 

Some  food  chains  in  the  Northeast  are  be- 
ginning to  rebel  against  the  stamp  imposi- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time,  with  the  price  of 
medicines  already  high,  drugstores  are  going 
under  the  yoke.  The  Nation  has  always  been 
opposed  to  promotions  of  this  type.  (See 
editorial,  "The  Trading  Stamp  Mystique," 
October  5,  1964,  and  "Trading  Stamps— The 
Welcome  Hoax,"  by  Desmond  Smith,  Oct.  26, 
1963) .  It  is  high  time  for  a  full -dress  inves- 
tigation which  will  bring  all^the  facts  to 
light.  


The  Post  Office  Department  ZIP  Code 
Program:  Need  To  Look  for  the  Far- 
Reaching  Effects  of  This  Change 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  Insertion  In 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks.  It  is  written  by  Patrick  J.  Nilan, 
the  legislative  director,  and  it  concerns  a 
topic  which  should  Interest  every  Mem- 
ber in  the  Congress. 
The  letter  follows: 


United     Federation     of     Po:;tal 
Clebks,  APL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  8. 1965. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  We  are  taking 
this  means  of  acquainting  you  with  a  sit- 
uation which  we  are  certain  is  of  mutual 
concern  and  interests  Every  one  of  the  50 
States  making  up  this  greet  country  of  ours 
has  already  or  ultimately  will  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  controversial  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment ZIP  code  and  sectional  center  concept 
of  mail  handling. 

We  are  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  list 
of  post  offices  where  gateway  mail  terminal 
faculties  are  being  directly  and  adversely 
affected  by  the  Postmaster  General's  efforts 
to  implement  the  sectional  center  ZIP  code 
program.  This  list  will  specifically  define 
for  you  the  geographical   areas  involved. 


We  earneetly  solicit  your  help  In  support 
of  i>ending  legislation  to  guarantee  orderly 
procedure  in  the  revolutionary  changes 
which  the  Poet  Office  Department  Is  deter- 
mined to  arbltrartly  put  In  effect  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  These  changes 
are  to  be  made  regardless  of  expense  or  hard- 
ship on  private  maUlng  firms,  the  maUlng 
public  In  general,  and  aui  postal  workers 
and  their  famUiee. 

It  is  o\ir  considered  opinion  that  the  Post 
Office  Department,  in  its  frantic  haste  to 
establish  theee  controversial  programs,  is 
clearly  usurping  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  to  fix  postal  policy — an  authority 
reaffirmed  by  the  Congress  as  recentiy  as 
1958,  in  section  103(a)  of  Public  Law  85-426. 
which  states:  "The  Congress  hereby  em- 
phasizes, reaffirms,  and  restates  its  fxmction 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  forming  postal  poUcy." 

The  whole  problem  is  complex  and  dif- 
ficult to  explain.  Howevw,  the  basic  facts 
are  simple  enough. 

First,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
desperately  need  Immediate  support  for  H.R. 
9651  sponsored  by  Representative  Arnold 
Olsen,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Faculties  and  Moderniza- 
tion, but  still  requires  approval  of  the  full 
committee — and  of  course,  a  favorable  vote 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  U.S.  Senate.  This  legislation  proposes  to 
establish  Job  protection  by  law  for  aU  postal 
employees  affected  by  the  gateway  mail  fa- 
cility closings  and<  equally  Important,  would 
delay  untU  January  1,  1970  the  effective  date 
for  mandatory  presorting  of  second-  and 
third-class  mail  by  private  maUers.  The 
arbitrary  administrative  order  by  the  Post- 
master General  has  established  a  deadline 
for  such  mandatory  presorting  sdpcoding  of 
such  maU,  effective  January  1,  1967,  and  the 
Ijerlod  of  transition  and  conversion  Is  already 
underway. 

We  urge  you  and  your  staff  to  review  tne 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities  and  Modernization  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  6180  and 
similar  bUls  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code  to  encourage  the  use  by  volume  mailers 
of  zip  code  through  postage  rates  concessions. 
This  hearing  report  was  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  is  entitled  "ZIP  code  system 
In  the  U.S.  postal  service."  The  final  bUl 
reported  out  by  the  subcommittee  is  H.R. 
9551  and  we  are  confident  a  review  of  these 
extensive  hearings  by  this  cMnmittee  will 
clearly  demonstrate  the  need  for  enactment 
of  this  particular  legislation  as  quickly  ^ 
ixjssible.  ^  , 

Second,  In  the  U.S.  Senate  we  desperately 
need  support  and  action  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  77,  sponsored  by  Senator  Gale 
McGee.  This  resolution  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  to  study  Rail- 
way Post  Office  Service  and  Its  relationship 
to  the  National  Transportation  System.  An 
ad  hoQ  special  Senate  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Gale  McGee,  con- 
ducted a  1-day  hearing  on  June  18,  1965,  and 
a  hearing  report  entitled  "Curtailment  of 
Certain  RaUway  Post  Offices"  has  been  pre- 
pared and  is  avaUable  for  your  review. 

We  earnestly  request  you  to  carrfully 
consider  this  hearing  report,  also,  whlcaT  we 
believe  also  clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
for  positive  action  by  the  89th  Congress  In 
this  critical  and  controversial  area  of  the 
ZIP  code,  sectional  center  concept  of  mall 
handling  and  its  potential  adverse  effect  on 
the  national  economy,  the  raihx>ad  Industry, 
and  postal  and  raUroad  employees.  In  the 
past  2  years  alone,  more  than  120  railway 
and  highway  mobUe  post  offices  across  the 
Nation  have  been  terminated  by  the  Poet 
Office  Department.  It  Is  our  understandtnjS 
that   approximately   41   other  railway   maU 
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need,  on  the  part  of  the 
a  sense  of  positive  urgency 
action  on  these  legislative  pro- 
whatever  other  legislative  actions, 
related     Investigations     of     the 
which  may  be  required  to  pro- 
aily  our  Interests  as  Federal  em- 
also  the  rights  of  postal  patrons 
I^Mlc  to  expect  a  continuing  and 
efficiency     In     the    distribution, 
n.  and  delivery  of  the  U.S.  mall, 
policy    decisions    by    the 
Department  In  Its  absolute  deter- 
■o  vastly  change  the  whole  pattern 
In  the  entire  United  States 
pr^lpltously   ahead   without   regard 
evidence  from  many  quarters 
otir  own)  that  the  rate  and  pace 
far-rea<^lng  changeover  since 
Franklin's  day  is  filled  with  haz- 
he  efficiency  of  the  mall  service. 
of  postal  employees,  and  related 
upon  the  general  economy  of 
as  well  as  the  railroad 
jid  a  considerable  number  of  Its 
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are  also  scheduled  for  curtail- 


point  let  me  say  that  our  union 
in  principle  to  progress,  or 
potential  tise  of  ZIP  code  In  con- 
^Ith  technological  advances,  if  such 
accomplished  In  an  orderly  pro- 
Is  firmly  established  as  an  effl- 
eoonomical  program  In  the  best 
3f  the  mailing  public.     However, 
ZIP  code  has  been  aggres- 
to  the  public  at  this  stage, 
of  the  technological  advances  sug- 
make  It  completely  operative  are 
laboratory  of  "things  to  come" 
Office  Department  and  far  re- 
operational  status. 
.( erely  feel  that  the  89th  Congress 
review  all  testlmo«ny  pre- 
date before  the  committees  In  the 
of  Representatives  and  U.S.  Sen- 
1  hen  make  an  objective  decision  as 
the  Congress  should  immediately 
with   HJl.   9551    and   Senate 
77  to  delay  the  1967  dead- 
by  the  Postmasto-  General  for 
of  the   ZIP   code   program, 
entire  question  should  be  thor- 
Izfvestlgated  by  the  Congress  before 
because  when  the  gateway  mall 
railway  post  offices,  and  railroad 
has  been  eliminated  there  will 
possible  to  restore  these  Impor- 
and   transportation   facilities   as 
existed. 

your  consideration  of  this 
the  encloetires  concerned  with  the 
of   our   postal   workers   and    thetr 
rhlch   have  so  many  far-reaching 
dangerous  effects.    If  we  can 
In  any  way  to  further  respond 
(^estlons  or  Interest  In  these  mat- 
be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Co](dlally  yours. 

Patbick  J.  Nn.AN, 
Legislative  Director. 
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of  mall  handling  will  result  In 
and  perhaps  even  thousands  of 
and  their  families  being 
to  other  postal  Installations  up  to 
miles  from  their  present  home 
of  these  employees  will  resign 
rather  than  accept  mandatory  re- 
t  orders  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
belng  affected  are : 
N.Y.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
Tec.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Baltimore,  Md., 


li  iny 


ClLles 


BllUngs,  Mont..  Birmingham.  Ala.,  Butte, 
Mont.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  Chicago,  HI., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Columbia,  S.C,  Columbiis, 
Ohio. 

Council,  Bluffs,  Iowa.,  Dallas,  Tex..  Denver, 
Colo.,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa,  Detroit,  Mich..  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak..  Port  Worth.  Tex., 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  Houston,  Tex.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Jacksonville.  Fla..  Jackson,  Miss..  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Little  Bock,  Ark., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  NashvlUe,  Tenn., 
Newark,  N.J..  New  Haven.  Conn..  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Oakland.  Calif., 
Ogden,  Utah,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  Omaha, 
Nebr..  PhUadelphla.  Pa. 

Phoenix,  Ariz..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Portland, 
Maine,  Portland.  Oreg.,  Providence,  R.I., 
Richmond,  Va.,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Shreveport.  La..  Sioux  Palls, 
S.  Dak.,  Spokane.  Wash..  Springfield,  Mass.. 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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'Getting  Together,"  an  Editorial  in  the 
South  Bend,  Ind^  Tribane,  Concerning 
the  Location  of  the  New  Atomic  Energy 
Commissbn  Accelerator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Rbcord 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  August  25, 
1965,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune,  con- 
cerning the  interest  of  the  States  of  the 
Midwest  in  seeing  the  new  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  accelerator  located  in  one  of 
the  States  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Gettinq  Togetheb 

In  an  unprecedented  display  of  regional 
cooperation,  a  dozen  Midwestern  States  have 
agreed  Informally  to  work  together  to  see  that 
the  hxige,  new.  federally  financed  nuclear  par- 
ticle accelerator  Is  located  somewhere  in  the 
Nation's  midsection. 

The  12  States.  Including  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois,  will  support  whatever  Midwest 
site  seems  to  have  the  best  chance  of  being 
chosen  for  the  site  of  the  multimillion-dollar 
project.  It  Is  the  first  time  a  vmified  regional 
approach  will  have  been  made  to  a  specific 
project. 

The  cooperative  effort  will  Involve  the  Gov- 
ernors, UJS.  Senators,  and  Representatives, 
and  officials  of  all  major  universities  within 
the  doaen  States.  Ohio.  Wisconsin.  Missouri, 
Iowa.  Minnesota.  Kansas,  Nebraska.  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota  are  in  on  the  pact. 

Because  there  is  still  truth  in  the  adage 
that  in  unity  lies  strength,  the  12-State  agree- 
ment bolsters  the  Midwest's  chances  of  luring 
the  nuclear  accelerator  to  our  region.  In  the 
past,  Midwestern  States  have  tended  to  be  so 
busy  fighting  one  another  that  they  seldom 
presented  a  united  political  front  on  such 
projects. 

Of  the  125  sites  proposed  by  46  States  ( in- 
<;ludlng  each  of  the  Midwestern  12).  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oommission  will  soon  pare  the 
list  down  to  25  or  30  choice  locations.  Prom 
these,   the   Midwestern   States  will   have   to 


pick  one  site  In  the  region  that  seems  to  have 
the  best  promise,  and  to  back  It  collectively. 

Hooelers  may  hope,  to  be  sure,  that  the  In- 
dianapolis site  Is  the  regional  selection.  But 
if  it  is  not,  let  us  remember  th&t  it  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  Indiana  to  have  the  nuclear 
accelerator  located  In  Illinois  or  Ohio  or  even 
Nebraska  than  to  have  it  go  to  Massachusetts, 
or  California,  or  Texas,  which  are  completely 
outside  the  regional  orbit. 

For  the  location  of  this  project  In  the  Na- 
tion's heartland  will  break  a  long  Midwestern 
drought  of  Federal  research  projects,  and  will 
spawn  subsidiary  research  activity,  public  and 
private,  throughout  the  region.  And  that's 
an  objective  well  worth  getting  together  to 
achieve. 


Who  Is  Writing  These  Classroom  Tests? 


EXTENSION  OP  Remarks 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  impor- 
tant to  the  future  growth  of  this  Nation 
than  that  our  young  people  have  the 
opportimities  for  obtaining  a  well- 
grounded  education.  Indeed,  educa- 
tion is  a  vital  key  in  unlocking  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  this  great  land. 

It  is,  then,  most  disturbing  when  we 
hear  reports  that  our  youngsters  are  not 
receiving  a  sound  education.  Fortu- 
nately, these  reports  are  in  the  minority 
and  the  problems  are  usually  isolated  in 
specific  schools  or  school  districts. 

Now,  however,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  education  of  our  youth  is 
being  subverted  in  a  nationwide  pattern 
through  a  clever,  insidious  method: 
The  "loading"  of  test  materials  being 
used  by  pupils  in  the  classroom. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee Newsletter  of  September  13,  1965, 
has  exposed  this  warping  of  facts  under 
the  guise  of  instructing  youngsters  about 
government  and  politics  in  America. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Min- 
nesota, after  viewing  the  newsletter's  de- 
velopment of  this  issue,  has  written  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  de- 
termine whether  Federal  funds  are  be- 
ing used  to  purchase  politically-slanted 
test  materials  used  in  public  schools. 
Mr.  Quie  Is  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education.  It 
certainly  will  be  most  interesting  to 
learn  from  the  Commissioner  whether 
these  test  materials  are  being  purchased 
and  distributed  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds  from  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  or  any  other  Federal  Act,  for 
that  matter.  - 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  be  on  the  alert  against 
the  dangers  posed  by  cleverly  slanting  a 
classroom  test  to  favor  or  disfavor  some 
segment  of  our  political  life.  With  that 
in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  Newsletter  story  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
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-osTY-EiGHT  Mn.LioN  Kms'  Parents  Might 
WMTT  TO  Know-Question:    Jxtst  Who's 
WsrriNG  THOSE  Classroom  Tests? 
Ever  wonder  where  your  kids  are  picking 

up  wme  of  those  goofy  Ideas  about  Govem- 

"S%?mimon1lementary  and  high  school 
rt^ents  return  to  the  Nation's  classrooins 
?v.u  month  many  parents  might  want  to 
£d  Si  aiwHo  that  question.  And  one 
See  they  might  look  is  the  tests  and  pub- 
Kons  distributed  to  youngsters  for  school- 
room use  across  the  country. 
^^It  into  these  tests  is  the  potential  to 
«hSe  a  youngster's  thinking.  For  example, 
v,?t  seeds  of  information  are  planted  In 
SmindU  a  ninth  grader  who  U  confronted 
Sth  the  following  question  on  an  Intelll- 

^TuesUon.  A  club  that  accepts  only  very 
,irh  members  Is  said  to  be  (a)  snobbish, 
(b?  exclusive  (c)  conservative  (d)  RepubU- 

'^llhS'^e"  eJSusive'-  answer  Is  consid- 
er^ correct  the  effort  to  link  the  words  "con- 
Srtat°v?  and  "Republican"  With  the  word 
^un-American"  or  the  phrase  "a  club  that 
accepTonly  very  rich  members"  raises  some 
serious  questions  about  tests. 

What  makes  this  all  significant  te  that  It 
18  not  merely  an  Isolated  test  question  p<«ed 
to  a  group  of  20  or  30  youngsters  In.  say,  a 
Sidwest  schoouoom.  Rather,  the  question 
iTincluded  in  an  Intelligence  test— the  Otis 
Srle^whlch  Its  publisher  says  Is  ProbaWy 
S  intelligence  test  series  most  widely  used 

in  American  schools."  .*,,i,*^'rMt 

The  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Ability  Test 
IB  published  and  distributed  to  more  tt^ 
600  000  high  school  students  a  year  by  Har- 
coun.   Brace   &    World,   Inc.,   of    New   York 

^The  publisher  sees  nothing  at  all  wrong 
with  the  question  cited. 

in  fact  Roger  T.  Lennon,  the  compariy  s 
test  department  director,  says:  "The  notion 
that  any  political  overtones  are  to  be  read 
tato  any  of  the  choices  given  Is.  of  course, 
too  fatuous  even  to  comment  on.' 

Mutual  Network  Commentator  Fulton 
Lewis  III.  who  found  the  choices  offered  In 
the  question  "incredible."  mentioned  the 
Otis  test  question  in  a  recent  national  radio 
broadcast.  Whereupon,  one  of  Le^^^^^" 
teners  wrote  to  Inquire  if  Harcourt  Brace  & 
World  Inc..  would  be  receptive  to  adding 
the  following  question  and  possible  answers 

to  its  test:  v,ic»>» 

Question.  Anybody  who  would  ask  a  high 
school  student  such  a  question  is  (a)  bUsed, 
(b)  brainwashing,  (c)  a  liberal,  (d)  a  Demo- 
crat, (e)   uninformed. 

The  issue,  however,  is  anything  but  humor- 
ous. Take  the  Senior  Weekly  Reader  a  cur- 
rent events  newspaper  sent  to  sixth-grade 
students  across  the  country.  Last  semester, 
for  example,  an  issue  of  the  Weekly  Reader 
(published  by  Wesleyan  University)  had  a 
front  page  story  entitled  "President  Johnson 
Charts  Course  for  Great  Society.  ^  On  the 
third  page  was  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  Lucl. 

And  then,  to  test  the  student's  memory, 
there  followed  a  back  page  quiz— called  Get 
the  Facts"— which  posed  suc^i  questions  as 
these : 

The  President's  Great  Society  Is  a  place 
where  America  is  growing  richer,  stronger, 
happier,  and  wiser,  true  or  false? 

The  teacher's  answer  book  accompanying 
the  quiz  points  up  what  the  child  should 
have  "learned"  from  the  glowing  page  1 
story,  namely,  that  the  answer  is  true. 

Another  question:  The  Great  Society  is  a 
place  where  people  pay  for  their  schooling, 
true  or  false? 

The  teacher's  answer  book— which,  like  the 
news  story,  falls  to  mention  that  the  stu- 
dents' parents  are  paying  for  their  schooling 
through  taxes— says  the  correct  answer  is 
"false." 


In  the  same  vein,  the  student  faces  such 
true-or-false  choices  as  these: 

To  reach  the  Great  Society,  whole  cities 
wUl  have  to  be  rebult.  (The  teeter  says  the 
answer  to  this  one  Is  "true.") 

In  the  Great  Society,  Junk  heaps  wUl  be 
moved  onto  land  along  highways.  (President 
Johnson  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that.  The 
answer,  we're  told.  Is  "false.") 

The  Republican  Party  takes  It  on  the  chm 
in  another  publication  called  "Cooperative 
Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Progress- 
Social  Studies,"  put  out  by  Cooperative  Test 
Division,  Educational  Test  Service  of  Prince- 
ton, N J.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  This  exam- 
ination, given  to  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents, includes  several  poUtlcal  cartoons  with 
accompanying  questions. 

One  cartoon  (see  cut)  depicts  an  ele- 
phant, obviously  nervous  and  scared,  walk- 
ing m  a  graveyard  at  night  among  tomb- 
stones labeled,  "Aid  to  farmers,"  "real  tax 
relief,"  "balanced  budget,"  "labor  peace,  and 
"world  peace."  In  the  background  is  a  smil- 
ing ghost  of  a  donkey  labeled  "Next  election.' 
The  student,  after  studying  the  cartoon.  Is 
then  confronted  with  these  questions  and 
possible  answers: 

Question.- What  does  the  laughing  ghost 
represent?  (1)  The  people  who  want  their 
problem  solved.  (2)  the  Democratic  Party 
which  hopes  to  win  the  coming  election.  (3) 
the  Republican  Party  which  hopes  to  win  the 
coming  election.  (4)  a  major  problem  which 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  ,     ^     ^    ,  ,„y.t. 

Question.— Why  Is  the  elephant  Tight- 
ened? (1)  He  does  not  Uke  cemeteries,  (2) 
he  Is  worried  about  the  coming  election.  (3) 
he  knows  the  people  dislike  him.  (4)  he  Is 
afraid  the  President  won't  like  what  he  Is 

doing. 

Question.— What  do  the  tombstones  repre- 
sent? (1)  Problems  which  have  been  solved 
and  are  dead  and  burled.  (2)  problems  the 
elephant  wishes  the  donkey  would  solve. 
(3)  problems  the  elephant  has  been  unable 
to  solve.  (4)  problems  which  neither  the  ele- 
phant nor  the  donkey  want  to  consider. 

It  doesn't  take  much,  of  course,  to  come  up 
with  this  neat  picture:  The  Republican  Party 
Is  shaking  In  Ite  boots  while  the  Democrats 
are  gleefully  looking  forward  to  the  next 
election.  And  why  is  the  GOP  fearful  of  the 
next  election?  Because,  suggests  the  an- 
swers, it  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Nation's  problems. 

After  consistent  expostire  to  obvloiis  prop- 
aganda of  this  type,  not  only  would  your 
chUd  score  100  percent  for  those  answers— 
but  he  also  would  have  obtained,  in  an 
altogether  fascinating  way.  a  thoroughly 
negative  view  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Some  American  parents,  wanting  their 
children  to  be  given  some  measure  of  ob- 
jective instruction  In  the  classroom,  might  be 
concerned  or  even  irate  over  some  of  the  test 
questions  and  printed  material  distributed 
as  classwork  to  elementary  and  high  school 

students.  

On  the  other  hand,  many  professional 
testers  might  side  with  Otis  Co.'s  Roger  T. 
Lennon  who  says:  "The  selection  of  the 
Incorrect  responses  in  a  multiple-choice  type 
of  question  is  a  measure  of  the  author's 
Ingenuity  as  he  seeks  to  present  the  examinee 
with  choices  which  will  have  some  plausibility 
m  the  context  but  be  clearly  Incorrect." 
But  that,  as  we  can  see.  is  open  to  question. 
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Mr.     ALBERT.     Mr.     Speaker,     last 
month   the  population   of   the   United 


States  reached  195  million.  ,In  less  than 
2  years,  there  will  be  200  njiUion  people 
in  our  great  country.  Our  population 
growth  has  given  rise  to  an  increasing 
concern  over  the  adequacy  of  future  food 
supplies.  An  editorial  In  the  September 
6  1965,  issue  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
discusses  this  problem  and  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  dimensions  and  perspec- 
tives in  which  the  present  problems  of 
agricultural  surpluses  should  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  words  of  this  very  worth- 
while editorial.  'Today's  surplus  Is  the 
next  decade's  shortage."  The  editorial 
is  of  such  significance  that  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

New  Label  Needed 
Currently  the  United  States  Is  blessed  with 
a  surplus  In  agricultural  commodities.  There 
is  a  support  system  for  the  basics.  During  a 
period  of  rising  population  It  had  some  evlta 
in  relation  to  a  free  market.  To  refer  to  It 
only  as  farm  price  supports,  or  farm  re- 
Uef,  intimates  that  farmers  are  in  a  special 
welfare  category.  ,4.t.,„M„„ 

It  U  time  to  change  that  sort  of  thinking. 
We  do  need  a  temporary  adjustment  between 
supply  and  demand.  But  major  cuts  In  the 
farm  price-support  program  would  have  a 
serious  and  broadly  embracing  effect  upon 
the  total  national  economy. 

Anyone  who  considers  cost  of  the  program 
only  in  terms  of  tax  dollars.  In  fairness  also 
should  remember  that  American  productive 
skill  and  tremendous  Investment,  has  pro- 
vided him  with  the  world's  best  quaUty  food 
at  the  world's  lowest  percentage  of  cost  In 
relation  to  disposable  Income.  In  out  15 
years   that  has   decreased  from   25  to   18^ 

percent.  .  , 

Farmers  do  not   produce  the  machinery, 
equipment,  petroleum  products,  vehicles,  and 
chemicals    required    for    today's    operations. 
With    the    exception    of    automotive    units 
farmers  are  the  Nation's  best  customers  In  aU 
those  categories.     They  are  near  the  top  In 
purchasers   of   automobiles   and   trucks.     A 
vast  army  of  workmen  In  other  segments  of 
the    economy   earn   a   good   living   standard 
producing  the  Items  that  farmers  must  buy. 
•^     Lending  Institutions  reap  a  harvest  of  in- 
terest anniiaily  from  loans  made  to  farmers 
for  purchases.     Every  farmer  Is  a  custcmer 
of  household  appliances,  furniture,  clothing, 
and  family  needs.    These,  too.  must  be  pur- 
chased in  the  InterUnked  economy  from  pro- 
duction to  retail  sales.     Without  a  fair  re- 
turn  above   production   costs,   farm   buying 
would  fall  off  so  drastlcaUy  that  Industrial 
workers  would  be  Idle. 

Only  last  i«  month  the  U.S.  population 
reached  the  M5  mllUon  mark.  It  wlU  be J>ut 
21  months  ijhtil  It  reaches  200  billion.  Each 
day  7  200  m6re  people  Join  other  Americana 
depending  upon  the  Nation's  farms  and 
ranches  for  food.  The  rate  of  Increase  cUmbs 
upward  each  year,  even  as  the  bh-th  rate  per 
1000  goes  down.  With  a  moderate  rate  t-f 
21  1  persons  the  Increase  Is  more  than  2  8 
mliuon  yearly,  more  than  the  total  Okla- 
homa population,  which  now  ranks  27th  la 
the  Nation. 

This  is  equivalent  to  adding  a  new  Stale 
each  year  but  there  are  no  new  States  to  be 
added,  if  the  terrain  to  support  them  mutt 
be  provided,  for  each  year  the  acreage  of 
arable  land  declines.  Urban  sprawl,  high- 
ways ah^orts.  Industries,  and  other  nonfarm 
iises  take  away  an  Increasing  amount  of  land. 
It  Is  only  through  conservation,  management. 
appUcation  of  chemical  fertilizers.  Insecti- 
cides and  pesticides,  that  farmers  are  able  to 
offset  loss  of  land  through  withdrawals  and 
former  bad  tillage  practices. 

K  other  American  Industry  '  matched 
farmers'  increase  In  productivity  this  would 
indeed  be  the  world's  undisputed  leading  Na- 
tion, a  tttie  which  we  now  claim  rather  loose- 
ly, except  for  food  production.  Not  only  do 
we  have  more  people,  they  have  a  longer  Ufe 
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expectancy,  aided  by  that  plentiful  supply  of 

nutritious  food,  at  the  lowest  cost 

In    terms    of    man-hours    work 

provide  It,  or  in  percentage  of  dls- 

Idcome.     Time  is  eroding  away  our 

8VX«house.     Today's  8iui>lus  is  the 

's  shortage.    This  is  a  matter  of 

c<^cem — it  is  not  Just  a  farm  prob- 
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The  Do  PoDt  Estate 


charltl  ss 
univc  rsities. 
tristees 


of  Mr.  du  Font's  estate 
powers  to  engaged  in  such 
enterprises    as    they    elected. 
Mr.  du  Pont  envisioned  the 
of  the  estate  as  a  going  con- 
as  the  annuities  established  by 
F|>nt  are  fulfilled,  100  percent  of 
of  the  estate  will  go  to  the 
Foundation. 


tie; 


(H>eratlons  in  the  estate  are 

tjanks  of  the  Florida  National 

tcmks  with  deposits  of  over  $600 

St.  Joe  Paper  Oo.,  which  em- 

1,300  persons  with  an  annual 

$7.5  million  in  Florida  alone, 

Iftorlda  East  Coast  Railway. 

motivation  behind  these  substan- 

and  the  Du  Pont  estate 

du  Pont  and  her  brother,  Ed- 


entei  prises 


Mr.  du  Pont  early  in  his  life  outlined 
his  excellent  goal  in  life: 

My  philosophy  of  life  Is  exceedingly  simple : 
be  fair  to  everyone,  do  as  much  good  as  you 
can;  be  honest  with  yourself,  which  means, 
honest  with  everybody;  •  •  •  if  one  would 
keep  one's  head  above  the  water,  one  must 
struggle,  and  use  such  weapons  as  oxjr  Creator 
has  provided. 

Mrs.  du  Pont  and  Edward  Ball  have 
lived  that  faith  envisioned  by  Mr.  du 
Pont.  The  intelligent  kindness  and  good 
works  of  Mrs.  du  Pont  have  been  felt  by 
millions  of  persons,  while  Mr.  Ball  h£is 
attained  the  highest  aspirations  of  Mr. 
du  Pont  in  his  efforts  to  build  a  greater 
Florida  and  a  greater  America. 


HNNETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  Alfred 

died  on  April  29.  1935.    At 

30  years  ago,  his  widow,  Mrs. 

du  Pont,  was  51  years  of  age. 

Sail,  Mrs.  du  Font's  brother, 

[n  Mr.  du  Font's  will  he  estab- 

estamentary  trust  and  directed 

to  set  up  a  corporation  for 

'  purposes  to  be  designated  and 

the  Nemours  Foimdation. 

iie  will,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs. 

the  entire  Income  from  the 

woiuld  go  to  the  Nemours  Pounda- 

certain    specific    individual 

were  honored.    Mr.   du   Pont 

vidow  an  option,  however.    He 

if  she   chose  to   create   the 

Foimdation   during   her   Ufe- 

with  her  authority  the  trustees 

could  immediately  pay  over 

Fdundation  the  sum  of  $1  million 

it  on  its  charitable  function. 

Jont  did  that,  and  the  Founda- 

been   engaged   in   charitable 

the  past  28  years. 

to  the  $1  miUion  first  pay- 

fovmdation,  Mrs.  du  Pont  has 

irrevocable  assignment  of  1^ 

her  income  from  the  estate  to 

Foundation.    This  12  per- 

free,  under  the  law,  as  the 

donating  funds  primarily  to 

and  research  in  the  preven- 

chippUng  in  children.    The  re- 

J8  percent  of  Mrs.  du  Font's 

taxable,  and  she  annually  pays 

ihiUion  in  taxes  on  this  income. 

1  aade  tremendous  contributions 

particularly  private  colleges 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  conserva- 
tive newspapers,  carried  on  its  editorial 
pages  yesterday,  Sunday,  September  19, 
1965,  a  most  thoughtful  and  stimulating 
article  on  our  relations  with  Communist 
China.  Written  by  the  Times'  staff  cor- 
respondent in  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Elegant,  the  article  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress  and, 
indeed,  of  every  citizen  concerned  with 
the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Elegant's  thesis  is  that  present 
circumstances  "provide  an  immediate 
basis  for  a  reasoned  approach  to  our 
major  problem,  which  Is  not  Vietnam, 
but  Communist  China." 

He  suggests  that : 

We  must  seek  to  impress  two  facts  upon 
the  coming  generation  of  Chinese  leaders. 
First,  that  they  cannot  conquer  the 
world  •  •  •  And  second,  that  it  Is  possible 
for  China  to  live  and  prosper  as  a  normal 
and  respected  member  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

To  accomplish  these  two  things  he 
believes  that: 

We  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  com- 
plement our  military  firmness  with  measures 
demonstrating  that  eternal  hostility  between 
China  and  America  is  neither  inevitable  nor 
desirable. 

While  most  Americans  would  not  take 
issue  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  Mr. 
Elegant  goes  further  in  his  concluding 
recommendations,  to  express  his  view 
that: 

It  will,  before  too  much  time  has  passed, 
be  necessary  for  us  to  offer  Pelping  normal 
trade  relations,  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  diplomatic  recognition. 

The  Times  deserves  the  very  highest 
commendation  for  bringing  these  views, 
which  its  editors  may  not  necessarily 
share,  to  the  attention  of  its  readers. 
Regardless  of  our  individual  political  in- 
clinations, there  is  little  question  but 
that  it  is  the  present  U.S.  policy  toward 


China  which  is  at  the  root  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  which  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  Pakistan-Indian  war. 
With  the  peace  of  the  world  held  in  pre^ 
carious  balance  as  these  two  conflicts 
rage  in  Asia,  we  must  all  be  willing  to 
look  again  at  the  policies — and  actions— 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  stage  In 
history. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Sept 
19,  1965] 

A    Strategy    on    China — Pikmness    and 
Gestubz 

(By  Robert  S.  Elegant) 

Hong  Kong. — The  Chinese  Communists' 
view  of  the  outside  world — at  once  senti- 
mentally archaic  and  brutally  modem— is 
well  svmimed  up  by  two  of  their  favorite 
mottoes. 

The  first  is  an  old  Chinese  folk  saying: 
"A  single  spark  can  start  a  confiagratlon 
that  consumes  an  entire  prairie." 

It  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  righteous 
revolt,  however  small  Its  beginnings,  can 
sweep  over  an  entire  nation — or  the  entire 
world. 

The  second  was  first  uttered  by  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung:  "Power  grows  from  the  barrel 
of  the  gun." 

It  needs  no  interpretation. 

Those  sayings  indicate  the  sotirces  of  both 
the  stubborn  strength  and  the  inherent 
flaws  in  Peiplng's  grand  startegy  for  conquer- 
ing the  capitalist  world  by  first  taking  con- 
trol of  the  peripheral,  \inderdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

That  strategy,  first  put  forward  in  1960  and 
the  chaos  that  resulted  from  China's  spec- 
tacular failure  to  industrialize  by  a  great 
leap  forward,  was  recently  reafOrmed  by  De- 
fense Minister  Field  Marshal  Lin  Piao.  It 
maintains  that  the  underdeveloped  world  is 
ripe  for  violent  revolutions  which  will  bring 
the  Communists  to  p>ower,  and  that,  having 
attained  power  in  those  countries,  the  Com- 
munists can  bring  down  the  redoubts  of 
capitalism — North  America,  Western  Europe, 
Japan — by  denying  them  both  raw  mate- 
rials and  markets  for  their  manufactured 
goods. 

view  of  world 

It  is  imquestionably  true  that  an  Ameri- 
can view  of  the  world,  based  upon  a  simple 
division  into  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  Com- 
munists and  antl-Communlsts,  is  oversim- 
plified and  outmoded,  too. 

But  the  Chinese  view  of  the  world,  ex- 
emplified in  those  two  mottoes  and,  literally, 
volumes  of  corollary  writings,  is,  if  anything, 
even  more  simplistic  and  archaic. 

If  the  world  is  infinitely  more  complex 
than  Chinese  and  American  doctrine  holds, 
both  that  complexity  and  the  simplistic 
Chinese  approach  offer  opportunity  as  well 
as  challenge  to  the  West.  Vietnam,  which 
the  Chinese  call  the  focal  point  of  the  peo- 
ple's war  that  will  destroy  America,  Is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  good  place  to  start  when  seeking 
guides  to  action  based  upon  a  more  sophisti- 
cated, and  less  dogmatic,  view  of  the  world. 

In  his  latest  affirmation  of  the  grand 
Chinese  strategy  Lin  Piao  warned  the  Vlet- 
cong  that  the  struggle  against  American  im- 
perialistic aggression  in  Vietnam  might  take 
many  years  to  come  to  inevitable  victory. 
Lin  also  warned  the  Vietcong  tliat  they  would 
have  to  make  their  victory  with  only  limited 
assistance  from  outside,  indicating  that 
American  interdiction  had  made  supply  diffi- 
cult, and  that  China  had  no  Intention  of 
intervening  directly. 

Oiir  limited  success  against  the  Vietcong 
and  Lin's  virtual  guarantee  of  Chinese  non- 
intervention seem  to  provide  an  immediate 
basis  for  a  reasoned  approach  to  our  major 
problem,  which  is  not  Vietnam,  but  Com- 
munist China. 
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CERTAIN    realities 

In  the  16  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
BBtabllshment  of  the  Communist  regime,  cer- 
t=m  realities  have  been  demonstrated.  In- 
Sead  of  growing  weaker  under  the  pressure 
^American  nonrecognltlon  and  economic 
•mbarKO,  the  Pelping  regime  has  consolidated 
^eif  and  enlarged  its  power  to  affect  events 
noon  the  international  stage.  ^  ^  ^^ 

At  this  time.  It  appears  quite  clear  that  the 
communist  regime  will  neither  collapse  of  its 
own  over-centralized  top  heaviness  nor  be 
dwtroyed  by  external  armed  force,  or  internal 
revolution.     That   time  has  passed. 

pm-ther  it  seems  to  me  vain  to  contem- 
plate a  major— and  probably  futile-attempt 
to  destroy  the  regime  with  American  power. 
Even  if  we  could  be  sure  of  suceedlng,  peace 
Is  too  precarious  to  be  staked  upon  such  an 

adventure.  __.  ^  ^.^        „ 

We  are,  therefore,  presented  with  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  a  powerful  nation  ruled 
by  men  who  seek  our  destruction  by  every 
means  at  their  conmiand. 

Since  we  do  not  seek  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  acquiesce 
-  in  our  own  destruction,  our  remaining— and 
best— alternative   Is   to   alter    the   obsessed 
thinking  of  the  Chinese  hierarchy. 

That  objective  is  made  more  likely  of 
attainment  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
senior  Chinese  leaders,  whose  entire  psy- 
chology is  shaped  by  personal  and  patriotic 
bitterness,  vrtll  soon  be  leaving  the  seats  of 
power.  . 

The  United  States,  it  appears  to  me,  must 
therefore  fight  a  holding  action.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  seek  to  Impress  two  facts  upon 
the  coming  generation  of  Chinese  leaders: 

First,  that  they  cannot  conquer  the  world 
because  they  cannot  overwhelm  the  vast 
power  we  can  aline  against  them. 

And  second,  that  it  is  possible  for  China 
to  live  and  prosper  as  a  normal  and  respected 
member  of  the  community  of  nations. 

We  are  already  moving,  albeit  with  agoniz- 
ing slowness,  toward  our  first  objective  by 
showing  the  Chinese  that  they  can.  gain  no 
quick  victory  in  Vietnam.  We  must  now  be 
prepared  to  endure  the  long  trials  of  pro- 
tracted guerrilla  warfare  in  Vietnam  to  fur- 
ther demonstrate  to  the  Chinese  that 
American  resolution  will  not  wither  with 
time's  slow  attrition. 

Chinese  threats  and  Chinese  promises  of 
victory  will  begin  to  ring  hollow  in  their 
own  ears — as  well  as  the  ears  of  their 
potential  adherents — if  we  stop  the  Chinese 
from  gaining  a  victory  in  Vietnam. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  Chinese 
leaders'  paranoid  fear  of  the  outside  world, 
as  well  as  to  punctxire  their  megalomanlacal 
conviction  of  invincibility. 


Labor  Day  Marks  196S  as  Year  of 
AdTances 


THE   OTHia   TASK 

We  can  best  accomplish  that  other  task 
by  showing  the  Chinese  that  they  are  not 
faced  by  an  implacably  hostile  world. 

Just  as  the  passing  of  Stalin  made  a 
limited  understanding  between  Russia  and 
the  West  possible,  the  passing  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  could  make  possible  limited  accommo- 
dation between  China  and  the  West. 

I  believe  that  we  should,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pared to  complement  our  military  firmness 
with  measures  demonstrating  that  eternal 
hostility  between  China  and  America  is 
neither  inevitable  nor  desirable. 

The  timing  would,  of  course,  depend  upon 
circumstances,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
will,  before  too  much  time  has  passed,  be 
necessary  for  us  to  offer  Pelping  normal  trade 
relations,  admission  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  diplomatic  recognition. 

Without  American  readiness  to  offer 
limited  accommodation  which  affects  neither 
our  vital  interests  nor  our  basic  principles, 
China  will  remain  a  maddened  bun,  almost 
impossible  to  destroy  and  absolutely  im- 
possible to  live  with. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  makes  what  I  consider  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  President  Johnson 
and  to  this  Congress: 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  depression  of 
the  1930-s  and  the  New  Deal  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  so  many  advances 
been  scored  in  the  interest  of  bettering  the 
general  standard  of  Uving  of  the  NaUons 
citizens. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Much  wUl  be 
done  if  labor,  business,  the  professions 
and  government  continue  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  all.  This  commen- 
tary deserves  further  distribution  and  I 
ask  consent  to  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Labor  Dat  Marks  1966  as  Year  of 
Advances 
Labor  Day  each  year  since  it  was  declared 
a  national  holiday  71  years  ago  has  been  a 
time  for  comment  on  the  rights,  accomplish- 
ments, goals,  duties,  and  benefits  of  the 
workingman  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  observed  that  labor  U  better  off  in  this 
country  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  and  that  the  enjoyment  of  this  status 
has  been  brought  about  in  great  measure  by 
the  dedication  of  organized  labor's  leaders 
acting  responsibly  in  bargaining  with  man- 
agement. 

This  year's  observance  of  the  working- 
man's  special  day  is  a  particularly  good  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  well-being  of  labor  in 
America  because  1965  has  seen  the  United 
States  taking  some  of  the  most  significant 
social  welfare  steps  in  history. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  and  the  New  Deal  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  so  many  advances 
been  scored  in  the  interest  of  bettering  the 
general  standard  of  living  of  the  Nation's 
citizens. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  was  achieved  after  decades  of  work. 
It  is  proper  to  remember  that  what  the  new 
program  will  provide  will  be  financed  almost 
entirely  from  Increased  payroll  taxes  shared 
by  employers  and  employees. 

The  Nation's  war  on  poverty  began  in 
earnest  and  there  is  a  new  »1.3  billion  Fed- 
eral education  law  in  operation  which  wiU 
mean  much  to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

The  voting  rights  bill  which  was  forged 
this  year  cannot  be  overlooked  when  survey- 
ing the  record  of  1965  because  it  is  a  major 
advancement  toward  the  ideal  of  full  par- 
ticipation by  minority  groups  in  the  main- 
stream of  national  life. 

Here  in  California,  labor  made  many  gains 
during  the  1965  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  lawmakers  provided  a  $10  increase 
in  maximum  weekly  benefits  for  workers 
covered  by  the  State's  unemployment  Insur- 
ance program. 

Yet,  as  in  anything  else,  the  drive  toward 
equality  of  opportunity  to  share  in  the  dream 
of  a  good  society  cannot  be  continued  by 
resting  too  long  upon  past  advances.  There 
still  are  great  numbers  of  workers  unem- 
ployed and  the  pockets  of  poverty  where 


families  exist  on  low  living  standard  incomes 
have  not  been  obliterated. 

It  is  the  duty  of  organized  labor  to  work 
m  concert  with  business,  the  professions,  and 
Government  toward  the  day  when  no  man 
wUllng  to  work  for  a  good  Uving  is  denied  the 
chance  to  do  so. 


The  Selway-Bitterroot  WUderness  Area: 
Need  To  Preserve  a  "Biological  Itland" 
From  Economic  Destruction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 
Mr.  OI£EN  of  Montana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  Insertion 
In  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Save  the  Upper  Selway 
Committee,   in  Hamilton,  Mont.    It  is 
written  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Orr.  associate 
director  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences.    Dr.  Orr  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  naturalists  and  zo- 
ologists in  the  Western  North  America. 
He  has  personal  knowledge  of  the  area 
we  are  trying  to  protect,  and  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  his  opinion. 
The  letter  follows: 

California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  1. 196S. 
Dr.  Wn-LiAM  L.  Jellison, 
Hamilton,  Mont. 

Dear  Dr.  Jellison:  I  regret  that  I  was  in 
Mexico  when  your  letter  arrived.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  many  enclosures  that  you 
sent  regarding  the  problem  in  the  Selway. 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  ef- 
fort that  you  and  many  others  are  making  to 
preserve  area  E  as  part  of  the  Selway-Blt- 
terroot  Wilderness  Area  and  I  am  certainly 
most  wiUing  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
My  feelings  on  the  biological  values  of  the 
Selway  watershed  have  not  changed  In  the 
past  24  years  since  I  first  visited  the  region. 
It  is  essentially  a  biological  Island  because 
of  its  unglaclated  condition  and  as  a  result 
possesses  a  relict  fauna  as  regards  Inverte- 
brate organisms. 

My  evaluation  of  the  area  which  you 
quoted  in  my  1943  publication  on  "Mammals 
of  the  Clearwater  Mountains,  Idaho,"  wfts 
reiterated  and  somewhat  enlarged  upon  In 
another  publication  which  I  wrote  In  1951, 
entitled  "Observations  on  the  Birds  of  North- 
eastern Idaho."  I  would  like  to  quote  two 
paragraphs  from  this  later  paper : 

"The  Clearwater  and  Bltterroot  movmtam 
systems  essentially  constitute  one  continu- 
ous range,  although  their  geological  hUtories 
differ  somewhat.  According  to  Lindgren 
(1904)  the  Clearwaters  were  originally  a 
plateau  formed  by  two  uplifts  in  Mesozolc 
times.  Each  of  these  uplifts  were  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  active  erosion.  At  a  much 
later  date  the  movement  of  a  fault  about  60 
miles  long  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  region 
resulted  both  in  the  formation  of  the  Bitter- 
root  Movmtalns,  along  whose  summits  tl.e 
Idaho-Montana  boundary  line  now  extends, 
and  the  low  Bltterroot  Valley  to  the  east- 
ward in  western  Montana.  Uttle  evidence 
of  Pleistocene  glaclatlon  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Clearwaters.  whose  peaks  presently  range 
from  6.000  to  8.000  feet  in  height.  The  Bit- 
terroots  however,  which  are  several  thous- 
and feet  higher  were  obviously  subjected  to 
Intense  glacial  action. 
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earwater  Mountains,  therefore,  as 
out  by  Van  Dyke   (1919)    with 
their  insect  fauna,  represent  a  re- 
Is  old  in  a  biological  sense.    The 
characterized,  climatically,  both  by 
high   precipitation   and   by   high 
(Orr,  1943).    This  is  reflected  in 
which  is  of  a  rain-forest  type, 
many  species  that  are  dominated 
humid  Pacific  Northwest  coastal 
floral     composition     differs     so 
from  that  to  the  east  and  south 
Mountains,  as  well  as  from  that 
relatively  arid  Columbian  Plateau  to 
that  Pitelka  (1941)  referred  to  it 
Montane  Forest  Ecotone,  and 
Cowan  (1947)  named  the  north- 
of  this  same  rain  forest,  in 
British  Colxunbla,  the  Coliun- 
Blotic     Area.    Its     existence, 
seems  likely  to  have  been  a  signifl- 
responslble  for  the  eastward  ex- 
the  ranges  of  at  least  a  few  species 
luch  as  the  Vaux  swift,  chestnut- 
cfiickadee,   and   Townsend   warbler, 
none  of  these  species  Is  con- 
1  be  cofkstal  and  inland  rain  forests 
Northwest,  but  It  Is  here  that 
ilatlons  are  principally  centered." 
of  such  a  region  is  in 
a  sacred  duty  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
as   the   people   of   the   United 
California    we    have    seen    too 
the    permanent    destruction    of 
by  unnecessary  logging  and  road 
To  have  this  happen  to  the 
Selway  drainage,  which  Is  so  im- 
steelhead  and  salmon,  would  in- 
great  tragedy, 
eikclosing  copies  of  my  two  publica- 
bhls  region  and  wovtld  be  glad  to 
and/or  members  of  your  com- 
wi|:h  additional  copies  If  It  would  be 
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sincerely  yours, 

Robert  T.  Orr, 
Associate  Director. 


Lowell  ^asinessman  Fights  Free  Trade 
Pact 


EXITENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THEj  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mi  mday,  September  20. 1965 


sev  >ral 


MORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 

months,  a  Lowell,  Mass., 

Allan  L.  Levine,  has  been 

campaign  against  enactment  of 

implementing     the     recent 

American   free   trade    agree- 

lutomobiles. 

who  is  executive  vice  president 

s  Motor  Parts,  Corp.,  is  con- 

the  parts  imported  duty  free 

;ars  may  end  up  as  replacement 

threaten    the    replacement 

industry  in  this  country. 

rece  it  article  in  the  Lowell  Sun  de- 

At.  Levine's  activities  to  help 

defeat  this  legislation.    Under 

consent  I  Include  it  in  the 


t  tat 


or 


Businessman  Fights  Free  Trade 
Pact 


Washu  gton. — A  Lowell  businessman  con- 
tinued h  s  fight  in  Washington  yesterday 
against  t  le  recent  Canadian-American  free 
trade  agr  «ment  on  automobiles. 


Allan  L.  Levine,  of  806  Andover  Street, 
executive  vice  president  of  Towers  Motor 
Parts  Corp.,  told  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  the  agreement  "poees  a  definite 
threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  in- 
dependent replacement  i>arts  Industry." 

Levine  and  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  a  Chicago 
lawyer,  contended  that  the  agreement  wovUd 
let  the  big  automobile  corporations  set  up 
plants  in  Canada  and  import  duty  free  re- 
placement parts  that  are  now  produced 
mainly  In  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  does  not  apply  to  auto- 
motive parts  to  be  used  as  replacements  In 
cars  already  In  use,  but  Levine  said  "there 
is  no  guarantee  that  parts  imported  duty 
free  for  original  equipment  would  not  end 
up  in  replacement  market." 

Levine  Is  president  of  the  Automotive 
Service  Indiistry  Association,  a  national 
trade  organization  representing  5,000  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
spare  parts.  His  testimony  yesterday  was  the 
second  time  this  year  he  has  urged  Congress 
to  reject  the  agreement.  Last  April  he  told 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
the  agreement  would  lead  to  a  "a  Govern - 
nent-sponsored  competitive  advantage  for 
the  Big  Three — General  Motors,  Ford,  and 
Chrysler." 


Home  Rale  Supported 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  the  church  has  moved  to  apply  its 
moral  and  ethical  standards  to  the  world 
in  which  It  lives  and  to  the  social  events 
of  that  world.  Christians  and  Jews  alilse 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  gone  on 
record  in  support  of  restoration  of  local 
self-government  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Washington  diocese  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  no  exception  and, 
with  leave  granted,  I  insert  their  recent 
statement  and  resolution  on  behalf  of 
home  rule  Into  the  Record  : 
Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Diocese  of  Washington, 

Mount  Saint  Alban, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  3, 1965. 
Attached  Is  copy  of  a  resolution  In  support 
of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which    was   passed    overwhelmingly    at   the 
convention  of  this  diocese  on  May  3,  1965. 

Vitally  important  to  the  success  of  local 
self-government  is  that  the  home  rule  bill, 
as  finally  passed  by  the  Congress.  Include 
provision  for  an  annual  Federal  contribution 
to  be  paid  automatically  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  the  city  government,  as  compensation  for 
loss  of  tax  revenue  due  to  the  extensive  Fed- 
eral property  holdings  In  the  District.  In 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other 
provisions,  this  diocese  supports  the  home 
rule  bill  which  passed  the  US.  Senate  on 
July  22, 1965. 

It  is  requested  that  this  statement,  and 
attachment,  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  hearings  of  the  District  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Rev.  QuiNLAND  R.  Gordon. 
Chairman,   Department   of  Social  Rela- 
tions. 

Mrs.  MoBAG  MacLeod  Suichak, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Legislation, 
Department  of  Social  Relations. 


A  Resolution  Concerning  Home  Rule  tok 
TBx  DismtiCT  of  Columbia 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  In  the  process  of  considering  home  rule  tot 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  Diocese  of  Washington  of  the 
Protestant  Eplscopcd  Church  is  primarily  in 
the  city  of  Washington;  and 

Whereas  the  diocese,  its  parishes,  separate 
congregations,  and  missions  having  full 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  complete  par- 
ticipation by  the  voting  community  in  the 
democratic  processes;  and  being  desirous  of 
assuming  its  responsibility  in  the  develop- 
ment and  fruition  of  that  participation;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  seen  fit  to  pass  and  the  States  have  rati- 
fied the  24th  amendment,  giving  all  citizens 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President;  and 

Whereas  this  amendment  provided  a  more 
direct  approach  to  participation  by  more  of 
the  people  In  their  government:  Therefore 
belt 

Resoli}€d,  That  the  convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of 
Washington  meeting  this  3d  day  of  May  1965. 
supports  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  Washington  be  in- 
structed to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  lead- 
ers of  both  parties,  and  to  such  other  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 


Congress  Notes  the  Service  of  Former 
Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  James  A. 
Reed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Garmatz,  of  Maryland,  and  Con- 
gressman TcTPPER,  of  Maine,  in  noting 
the  fine  record  of  service  by  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James 
A.  Reed,  who  has  just  returned  to  the 
private  practice  of  law. 

Assistant  Secretary  Reed  served  in  his 
capacity  as  overseer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  4  years.  His 
talents  were  recognized  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  imder  whom  Assistant 
Secretary  Reed  was  appointed.  His 
ability  is  known  to  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  as  a  result  of  his  keen 
awareness  of  the  role  these  agencies  play 
in  the  Government.  In  particular,  As- 
sistant Secretary  Reed's  performance  is 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, which  has  many  jurisdictional  inter- 
ests in  these  agencies. 

In  accordance  with  the  remarks  made 
by  Congressman  Garmatz  and  Congress- 
man TuppER  and  others,  I  wish  former 
Assistant  Secretary  Reed  every  success 
In  his  return  to  private  Ufe. 


More  Mature  Gergymen  Do  Not  Condone 
Breaking  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUrOBHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 


Mr  BOB  WHSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RECORD,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "More 
Mature  Clergymen  Do  Not  Condone 
Breaking  Law": 

MORE    MATTJEE    CLERGYMEN    DO    NOT    CONDONE 

Breaking  Law 
(EDITOR'S  Note.— The  sermon  referred  to 
in  the  following  article  orlglnaUy  was  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Diego  Union.  Issue  of  Au- 
Zat  20.  and  has  been  widely  reprinted 
tliroughout  the  United  States.) 

It  isn't  often  that  a  clergyman  has  also 
had  a  successful  career  as  a  Government 
lawver  and  in  private  business.  Ministers 
have  rarely  had  the  opportunity  to  study  ^e 
law  of  the  land  as  was  the  experience  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts  of  St  James- 
by-the-Sea  Episcopal  Church  In  La  JoUa 

A  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Watts  since  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  deplores  the  doctrine  that 
It  is  all  right  to  disobey  an  "unjust"  law. 
The  latter  Idea,  enunciated  by  ttie  Re^ere^f 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  Negro  leader, 
has  aroused  considerable  objection  not  only 
among  clergymen  but  among  laymen  as  well 
throughout  the  coTintry.  „  i.     i 

Dr  Watts  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School, 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Jour- 
nal.  He  practiced  law  In  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  was  chief  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
in  New  York  City  for  several  years  and  served 
also  as  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

He  was  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  9  years— from  1934  to  19*3-  ^ 
three  of  these  he  was  general  counsel  of  the 
Board  and  argued  many  of  Its  cases  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  He 
served  also  In  business  as  vice  president  Mid 
general  counsel  of  Consolidated  Vulteo  Air- 
craft Corp.  and  later  virlth  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  He  was  ordained  in  1958  in  the  EplsTO- 
pal  Diocese  0(f  Loe  Angeles.  Dr.  Watts.  In  his 
recent  sermon,  said: 

"There  has  been  advanced  by  various 
philosojfhlcal  followers  of  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary suggestions  ever  made  In  Anglo-Saxon 
or  American  legal  annals.  As  a  mixture  of 
sophistry  and  softheadednees.  Iwewed  by  non- 
legal  or  corroded  legal  minds.  I  assert  that 
this  suggestion  has  spawned  the  present  wave 
of  destruction  now  sweeping  the  coimtry. 

"In  brief,  this  proposed  doctrine  Is  that  if 
any  individual  citizen  cm:  group  of  citizens, 
after  meditation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  law  Is  imjust;  and  further  conclude  that 
if  apprehended  he  or  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  penalty  imposed  for  violation  of  the 
law— then  it  becomes  morally  Justifiable  to 
break  the  law  openly  and  notoriously. 

"Of  course  the  worst  thing  about  this 
doctrine  Is  that  there  are  no  dividing  lines 
in  it.  If  it  is  valid  for  a  small  violation.  It 
applies  equally  to  a  more  serious  one.  Once 
you  start  this  approach  there  is  no  stopping. 
It  is  like  a  roller  coaster  which  nears  the  top 
of  the  track.  Once  you  push  It  over  a  little 
bit,  it  plimges  down  all  the  way. 

"The  amazing  thing  U  that  many  clergy 
of  this  church.  Including  both  priests  and 
bishops,  have  openly  and  officially  accepted 
this  doctrine.  Episcopal  clergymen  have  re- 
ceived written  expressions  of  this  doctrine 
for  their  guidance.      And  large  ntimbers  of 


clergy  of  this  and  other  commtmlons  have 
been  sent,  or  have  gone  on  their  own  voli- 
tion, to  southern  areas  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  expressing  racial  concerns  by  open  law 
defiance  pursuant  to  this  new  assertion  of 

moral  right.  ^    ,.^.  *. „ 

"Finally,  as  sorely  distressed  Christians 
we  see  Instance  after  instance  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  elected  officials  to  meet  law- 
lessness quickly  and  firmly  lest  there  be  an 
,  adverse  effect  upon  their  personal  political 
j  careers  at  the  ballot  box.  Thank  God  not  all 
our  officials  are  of  this  character,  but  too 
many  are."  ^^  ^     .      ^^^ 

Dr  Watts  declared  It  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  persons,  "however  ex- 
alted he  may  be  or  regard  hlmseU.  has  the 
riKht  to  say  that  what  was  wrong  before 
broomes  morally  right  If  the  acting  party  Is 
willing  to  be  punished  If  caught." 

He  pointed  out  that  clergymen  have  a  duty 
not  only  to  support  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  land,  but  to  reject  the  doctrine 
"of  a  morally  Justified  civil  disobedience. 

There  Is  widespread  sentiment  that  clergy- 
men, as  individual  citizens,  may  express 
themselves  freely  on  problems  of  human  be- 
havior, but  that  ministers  ought  not  to  take 
part  m  sit-ins  or  lle-lns  or  In  any  mass  pro- 
tests which  can  Incite  violence. 

It  Is  apparent  that  many  of  the  younger 
clergymen  are  taking  the  position  that,  since 
the  objective  is  worthy,  any  method  used 
to  achieve  It  Is  permissible,  whereas  the 
clergymen  of  more  mature  years.  Irrespective 
of  their  sectarian  affiliations,  are  arguing 
that  clergymen  have  the  same  obligation  as 
do  other  citizens  to  obey  the  law. 


minder  of  our  Nation's  Interest  In  our 
hemisphere — a  living  reminder  of  our 
belief  in  representative  government  and 
freedom  for  all  people.  This  lasting 
memorial  to  the  Americas  will  stand  as 
a  strong  example  to  other  nations  In  our 
desire  for  a  permanent  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  our  area  and  of  the  world. 

I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  Important  project,  which  has 
had  the  backing  of  the  last  five  Presidents 
of  the  UrUted  States,  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegatlpn,  the  Governor  and 
cabinet  of  Florid^,  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  the  citizens  of  our  State. 

In  these  days  of  continuing  crisis  in 
Latin  America  we  need  this  concrete  dis- 
play of  the  cultures  of  Jforth  and  South 
America  to  stand  not  only  as  an  eicample 
of  our  mutual  desire  for  freedom,  but  also 
as  a  bulwark  in  our  national  defense 
effort. 

Participation  by  our  Government  will 
Insure  the  success  of  mterama  and  assist 
the  purpose  of  the  undertaking  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Walker;  meeting  the  Com- 
munist threat  witti  truth,  freedom,  and 
democracy  through  this  hemispheric 
Illustration  of  solidarity. 


Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
in  Dade  County,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  TLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,1965 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  HJl.  30.  to 
provide  for  US.  participation  in  the  In- 
ter-Amercian  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
in  Dade  County,  Fla. 

Interama  was  established  as  a  State  or 
Florida  agency  in  1951  and  the  purpose 
of  the  agency  is  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment,  con-^ 
struction,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
financing  of  an  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  or  near  Miami,  Fla., 
as  a  permanent  enterprise. 

The  character  and  purpose  of  Interama 
were  outlined  in  1951  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Walk- 
er the  first  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  a  distinguished  Floridian,  who 
said: 

The  worldwide  Communist  drive  must  be 
met  by  a  stronger  one  for  truth,  freedom,  and 
democracy.  If  communism  continues  to 
spread  the  next  5  years  as  It  has  the  past 
5  a  majority  of  the  world's  population  wlU 
be  under  Kremlin  control,  greatly  enhancing 
the  possibility  of  eventual  Russian  mUltary 
victory.  The  nations  of  this  hen^lsphere  con- 
stitute a  strong  and  unconquerable  group  If 
they  will  stand  solidly  together  and  restram 
communism  within  their  own  borders.  Un- 
less the  United  States  can  solidly  cement  Its 
relations  with  the  Latin  American  people.  It 
is  in  a  poor  position  to  do  so  In  other  far- 
away countries. 
Interama  is  to  be  a  permanent  re- 


Partisan  Elections  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEw\rORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  home 
rule  bill  that  this  body  will  consider  on 
September  27  is  the  section  amending 
the  Hatch  Act  to  permit  participation 
in  local  elections  by  Federal  employees 
residing  in  the  District. 

The  following  editorial  supporting  this 
position  was  broadcast  on  September  15 
and  16.  1965.  by  WTOP  here  In  Wash- 
ington: \ 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  to  have  par- 
tisan poUtlcal  elections,  as  called  for  In  the 
administration's  home  rule  bill,  we  cant  see 
any  alternative  except  to  amend  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Under  the  present  plan.  Federal  employees 
living  in  the  District  of  Columbia  wooild  be 
entitled  to  participate  In  political  manage- 
ment and  campaigns  In  the  election  of  a 
District  mayor,  the  District  delegate  to  Con- 
gress and  the  members  of  the  city  councU. 
This  'is  true  even  though  those  offices  would 
be  filled  by  partisan  candidates;  that  Is,  can- 
didates running  under  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  labels. 

If  we  are  to  have  partisan  elections,  the 
Hatch  Act  amendment  Is  Indispensable  to 
the  process  of  democracy  In  this  city.  With- 
out it,  self-government  would  be  subetan- 
tlally  handicapped.  The  Sej^J* ,  °?f[^^* 
Committee  has  made  the  point  that  toe  to- 
tal of  potential  electors  In  the  District  who 
are  Federal  employees  may  run  as  hl^  as  35 
percent.  The  committee  report  asserts.  To 
foreclose  part;lclpaUon  of  such  a  la^  P^" 
portlon  of  the  population  '^om  poUUcal 
activity  would  be  to  deny  ttie  DUtrtct  one  of 
its  major  civic  resources  and  deny  participa- 
tion by  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  Dis- 
trict's populace  in  Its  government. 
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ijave  been  strcmg  fecurs  expressed  by 

„     ismen,   notably  Representative 

l|n£EN.  of  Minnesota,  that  a  Hatch 

jnt  would  expose  the  District  to 

spalls  system,  and  Invite  polltl- 

and  coercion.    We  pkresiune  that 

exists.      It    should    be    guarded 

But   it   would   be   a  considerably 

dinger,  we  think,  not  to  allow  Ped- 

mp  oyees  to  engage  in  District  of  Co- 

1  olitlcal    activity,    on   the    grounds 

citizen  participation  is  essential  to 

operation   of   District  home 
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a  WTOP   editorial,   Jack   Urey 
ror  WTOP. 


Let  Habeas  Corpus  Be  Worldwide 

ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON 

or   MASSACTfaSETTS 

IN  THfi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M  onday.  September  20. 1965 


biLSic: 


B^ORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
J  edition  of  Life  magazine  con- 
plea  for  making  the  guarantee 
right  of  habeas  corpus  world - 
This  is  an  issue  that  has  received 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  legal 
_  and  by  such  noted  jurists  as 
3rennan  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
.  ( oncem  reflects  a  growing  inter- 
ii  temational  legal  circles  with  the 
he  Individual  in  the  guarantees 
inteitational  law.    This  interest  has 
>ressed  in  the  European  Court  of 
.  Rights,  and  In  the  call  at  last 
Vorld  Peace  Through  Law  Con- 
in  Washington  for  a  similar 
rights    mechanism    in    Latin 
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coimtrles,  not  all  of  them  totalitarian,  thou- 
sands of  IndlTiduals  sit  in  Jail  right  now 
on  vague  charges  or  none,  without  sen- 
tences and  for  indeterminate  periods,  for 
lack  of  this  fundamental  writ.  The  right 
to  know  what  you  are  accused  of  and  to  a 
speedy  trial  is  part  of  that  right  to  life  and 
liberty  nailed  down  in  English  common  law 
and  our  own  Bill  of  Rights. 

Kutner  has  vwitten  an  international  ha- 
beas corpus  treaty-statute  which  would 
set  up  special  International  courts  to 
hear  habeas  corpus  pleas  from  any- 
body in  any  signatory  nation.  The  as- 
sumption of  such  a  treaty  is  that 
every  indivldtial  is  an  "international 
personality"  (as  Roscoe  Pound  called 
it),  with  rights  against  hla  own  gov- 
ernment— an  old  notion  that  has  been  re- 
gaining acceptance  through  such  bodies 
as  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights.  It 
is  a  notion  that  ought  to  be  especially  con- 
genial to  the  political  heirs  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  claimed  its 
famous  rights  oti  behalf  of  all  mankind. 

A  world  habeas  corpus  treaty  would  be 
a  small  part  of  an  ideal  world  legal  system, 
but  it  would  be  a  concrete  start. 
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Article  follows: 

Habeas  Corpus  Be  WoRLDwroE 

a  world  governed  by  law  is  al- 

s  hope,  there  is  a  sad  gap  be- 

universal  ideal  and  the  readiness 

nations  to  accept  particxilar  legal 

js.     The  World  Court  is  chronically 

biisiness.     Even  the  United  States, 

ffsrelgn  policy  is  dedicated  to  world 

a  bad  example  by  reserving  (via  the 

amendment)    the   right  to  refuse 

's  jurisdiction  whenever  we  want. 

between  the  theory  and  practice  of 

Is  usually  filled  by  vaporous  rhet- 

t^chnical  Jargon. 

is    hope    that    the    World    Peace 

Law  conference  in  Washington,  to 

lawyers  and  Jurists  are  wending 

around  the  world  this  month,  may 

something  more  substantial.    Part 

conference's  agenda  will  deal  with  the 

international  law  the  man   in  the 

understand.    On  its  human  rights 

sit  a  Chicago  lawyer  named  Luis 

who  used  to  be  known  as  "the  spring- 

t  ecause  he  built  his  practice  on  the 

use  of  habeas  corpus  pleas  to  get 

out  of  jail. 

3  ears,   Kutner   has    been   arguing   in 

monographs  that  habeas  corpus  ( the 

d  against  arbitrary  detention)  is  the 

of  all  human  rights.     In  many 
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The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Pareats  and  Teachers  Urges  Approval 
of  Home  Rale 


Is  the  Nation's  Capital.  Yet,  If  we  believe  U 
democracy,  then  we  must  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  C<dumbia  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  citizens  all  over  this  great  coun- 
try and  are  fully  capable  of  meeting  these  re- 
sponslbllitlee.  Furthermore,  to  giyirantee 
that  the  Federal  interest  Is  protected,  ample 
safeguards  may  be  provided  for  in  home  rule 
legislation. 

As  an  organization  representing  the  Dis- 
trict's schoolchildren,  our  deep  concern  that 
District  residents  are  denied  full  citizenship 
is  readily  understandable.  Certainly  school 
classes  in  citizenship,  civics,  and  American 
Government  (a  required  course  here  in  the 
District)  would  be  more  meaningful  If  our 
students  knew,  as  they  studied  the  theory  of 
American  democracy,  that  they,  too,  were 
being  prepared  to  assume  responsible  citizen- 
ship— full  citizenship — in  their  city. 

Therefore,  the  District  of  Colimibia  Ckai- 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  strongly  sup- 
ports self-government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbia — our  hometovim.  Specifically,  we 
support  S.  1118  and  urge  that  it  receive  your 
favorable  rej>ort,  Including  the  definite  fso- 
visions  for  the  Federal  payment  to  the  an- 
nual District  of  Colvunbia  budget. 
Respectfully, 

Grace  C.  Baisingek, 
Mrs.  William  Baisinger, 

President. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiscoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation,  parents  and  teachers  of 
children  in  our  public  schools  are  con- 
cerned with  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
children  will  mature  and  with  the 
quality  of  the  education  that  prepares 
them  for  that  society. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  is  no  exception. 
This  organization  speaks  for  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  community.  Its 
membership  takes  in  the  rich,  the  poor, 
the  black,  the  white — all  bound  together 
by  a  common  concern  for  the  rearing  and 
training  of  tomorrow's  citizens. 

Moved  by  that  concern,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  wrote  to  the  House  District 
Committee  urging  approval  of  home  rule 
legislation.  Soon  the  question  of  pass- 
age of  home  rule  legislation  will  be  before 
the  House.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
PTA's  appeal  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

District  of  Columbia  Congress 

OP  Parents  and  Teachers. 

August  18.  1965. 

COMMriTEE   ON   THE   DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  The  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  represent- 
ing 50,000  members,  has  for  many  years,  at 
each  annual  convention  in  May,  affirmed  its 
suj^xjrt  for  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Self-government  Is  so  basic  to 
the  American  philosophy  that  is  is  shocking 
to  us  that  the  residents  of  the  District  are 
denied  this  privilege  and  responsibUlty. 

Yes,  we  are  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of 
.  self-government,  and  the  added  responsibil- 
ity of  protecting  the  Federal  interest  as  this 


DismissiBg  tbe  Five  Mississipiu  Election 
Contests  and  Declaring  the  Retnraed 
Members  Are  Duly  Entitled  to  Their 
Seats  in  the  House  of  Representatires 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17, 1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  entire  problem 
before  us  today,  including  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  causes  me  to  ob- 
serve that,  on  a  strict  legal  basis,  the 
committee  appears  to  be  correct.  Yet, 
for  reasons  hereinafter  stated,  I  shall 
vote  for  recommittal. 

It  Is  much  like  the  filing  of  a  general 
demurrer  in  a  lawsuit.  The  demurrer  to 
a  petition  says  in  effect  that  everything 
in  the  petition  is  admitted  as  true,  but 
the  petitioner  still  has  no  cause  of  ac- 
tion. This  is  the  position  in  which  the 
contestants  find  themselves  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi case  before  the  House.  There 
was  no  opposing  candidate  nmning  in 
four  of  the  five  congressional  elections 
held  under  the  same  laws  that  elected 
presidential  electors  and  a  Senator.  And. 
the  challengers  had  no  claim  to  election 
as  they  came  into  being  through  an  un- 
authorized election  which  lasted  4  days 
and  was  even  more  one-sided  than  the 
electiOTi  which  sent  our  five  Mississippi 
Representatives  to  the  House. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  House  to 
sit  as  judges  much  like  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  if  impeachment  proceed- 
ings were  brought  against  a  President. 
There  is  no  appeal. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  simply  this: 
If  the  qualifications  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  can  be  brought  into  issue  by  rea- 
son of  an  election  which  disfranchises 


fwme  part  of  the  electorate  contrary  to 
Se^  Cwistitution  of  the  United  States, 
then  our  body  has  not  acted  fully  and 
completely  by  making  a  report  and  a  rec- 
ommendaUon  for  dismissal  based  solely 
on  technical  grounds  after  a  3-hour  ex- 
ecutive session  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  which  had  con- 
sidered the  notices  of  contest. 

The  people  of  Mississippi,  even  those 
who  are  aUeged  to  have  acted  improp- 
erly—yes. the  people  of  the  entire  coun- 
try deserve  to  have  their  day  in  court— 
the  court  of  representative  government, 
in  this  case,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.  Only  a  full  and 
complete  public  hearing  before  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congress 
would  satisfy  those  who  deplore  dlsen- 
Iranchisement  and  cry  for  justice. 

So  as  a  judge.  I  would  say,  "Demurrer 
overruled."  Let  us  try  the  case  on  its 
merits  and  bring  out  all  the  facts  even 
though  the  probable  end  result  will  be 
dismissal.  If  the  evil  of  disfranchise- 
ment is  ever  to  be  irradicated  from  the 
American  scene,  the  need  is  to  dramatize 
the  facts  so  that  all  persons  will  know 
that  some  American  citizens  were  denied 
their  constitutional  rights. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  recommit- 
tal and,  if  this  fails,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  particularly 
since  the  amendment  strikes  from  the 
resolution  that  the  five  Congressmen 
were  "entitled  to  their  seats."  This  just 
makes  the  resolution  more  technical  and 
would  make  final  action,  if  the  resolution 
were  adopted,  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
fusal to  meet  the  issue  at  this  time. 

If,  perchance,  these  remarks  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  constitutents 
who  find  me  a  bit  legalistic— somewhat 
judicial— may  I  remind  them  that  today 
was  the  first  time  my  duties  required  me 
to  sit  as  judge  and  jury. 


direction  have  been  wSaily  acofesslble 
to  the  subcommittee  and  its  staff.  They 
have  given  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendationa  which  the 
House  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
committee's Investigations.  And  they 
have  made  extensive  efforts  to  put  these 
recommendations  Into  effect.  Mr.  Zuck- 
ert  is  to  be  commended  for  the  coopera- 
tive atmosphere  created  tmder  his  ad- 
ministration. 

There  are  two  major  Air  Force  instal- 
lations in  my  congressional  district  and. 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  experi- 
enced all  of  the  problems  which  can  be 
expected  from  extensive  Federal  activi- 
ties in  a  local  community.  I  have  found 
the  Air  Force  officials  under  Secretary 
Zuckert  most  receptive  to  suggestions 
from  the  commimity  and  most  interested 
in  putting  into  practice  the  principles  of 
good  management  for  which  Mr.  Zuckert 
stands. 


The  Retirement  of  Hon.  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Eugene  M.  Zuckert  is  retiring  this 
month  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment, both  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  a  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which 
has  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Zuckert.  on 
his  activities  the  past  4  Ms  years. 

During  the  past  10  years  Investigating 
availability  of  government  information. 
the  subcommittee  which  I  head  has 
looked  into  dozens  of  information  prob- 
lems involving  the  Air  Force.  In  recent 
years  the  Air  Force  has  adopted  many 
improvements  in  its  Information  prac- 
tices, and  I  believe  Secretary  Zuckert  de- 
serves a  large  measiu'e  of  the  credit  for 
these  improvements. 
Air  Force  officials  imder  Mr.  Zuckert's 


A  Socially  Isolated  Community 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 
Mr.    QUIE.      Mr.     Speaker,    several 
months  ago  a  smaU  Michigan  commu- 
nity gained  the  attention  of  the  national 
press  due  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.    A  dispute  arose  about  whether  or 
not  the  community— Ypsilanti,  Mich.— 
was  in  a  sufficient  state  of  poverty  to 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  poverty 
program.     Those  who  favored  a  com- 
munity  action   program   for   Ypsilanti 
described  the  cwnmunity  as  being  "'so- 
cially isolated."    Opponents  of  the  pro- 
gram protested  that  a  community  that 
was  a  10-minute  automobile  ride  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  less  than 
a  half  hour  from  Detroit  is  hardly  so- 
cially isolated. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
September  16  should  satisfy  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  poverty  program  that 
Ypsilanti  will  no  longer  be  "socially  iso- 
lated." The  article  described  plans 
being  m|ide  to  buUd  a  $2.5  million  Ypsi- 
lanti Greek  Theater.  Scheduled  to  open 
in  July  1966,  the  amphitheater  will  seat 
1  900  people.  How  could  a  socially  iso- 
lated community  like  Ypsilanti  expect 
to  utilize  such  a  cultural  center?  The 
answer  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Owens  the  president  of  the  theater 
group's  board  of  directors: 

She  said  the  Michigan  city  was  "a  good 
place"  for  such  venture  because  it  was  "in 
the  center  of  a  tremendous  population — 
about  5  million."  "We  are  10  minutes  from 
Ann  Arbor,  30  minutes  from  Detroit,  46 
minutes  from  Toledo  and  about  1  hour  from 
Lansing,"  she  continued.  "Moreover,  we 
have  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mllUon 
high  school  and  ooUege  students  within  a 
radius  of  60  miles." 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  enthre  article 
describing  the  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theater 
in  the  Rxoord  at  this  point: 


TPBiuum  Plans  a  Obbek  Tbxaiu  $3J 
MnxzoM  F«oJW?t  Is  Snv— Albos  Soxx>iio« 
To  Dnwci 

(By  liOulB  Calte) 

If  Alexia  Solomos  has  his  way — and,  hs  Is 
confident  that  he  will— ancient  Greek  drama 
will  come  alive  from  American  audiences  nert 
summer  in  TpsUantl,  Mich. 

The  47-year-old  former  director  o«  the 
Ore^  National  Theater,  pausing  briefly  here 
yesterday  after  his  arrival  on  tbe  Queen 
Elizabeth,  said  he  hoped  to  "present  Greek 
tragedy  not  as  something  cut  at  a  museum 
but  as  sOTiethlng  live."  "I  hope  it  wlU  get 
Into  the  blood  of  the  American  theatergoing 
public,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Solomos,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Katherine,  and  two  daughters,  has  been 
engaged  as  artistic  director  of  the  Tpsllantt 
Greek  Theater,  which  plans  to  present  Greek 
drama  and  comedies  In  English  in  a  92.6  mil- 
lion, l,900-8eat  amphitheater.  

The  theater  will  be  btillt  on  a  dty-owned 
site  adjacent  to  the  Huron  River.  It  will  be 
enclosed,  heated,  and  air  conditioned.  Harry 
Weese,  architect  fc*  the  Washington  Arena 
Stage  and  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Theater,  has 
designed  It  along  "classic  Greek  lines." 
Work  on  the  venture  is  expected  to  start 
In  October.  The  opening  Is  scheduled  for 
next  July. 

PATTCTSON  AND  XLDIB  TO  HELP 

Tom  Patters«i,  foimder  at  the  Stratford 
(Ontario)  Shakeepeare  Festival,  will  be  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  new  theater  but  wlU 
continue  as  planning  constQtant  for  Canada's 
first  permanent  Shakespearean  theater.  El- 
don  Elder,  Broadway  scenic  designer,  will  act 
as  theater  consultant  to  Mr.  W^eee. 

Mr.  Solomos,  who  has  staged  several  off- 
Broadway  productions,  said  that  he  was  "very 
excited"  about  returning  to  the  United 
States.  He  held  high  hopes  for  the  Michigan 
theater  season,  which  is  to  become  an  annual 
event. 

He  explained  that  students  from  Eastern 
Michigan  University  would  participate  as  ap- 
prentice performers  and  technicians,  but  that 
the  bulk  of  the  acting  company  would  be 
professional.  Students  wlU  take  part  In  the 
productions  as  pctrt  of  their  drama  courses. 
"We  hope  to  make  it  not  J\ist  another  sum- 
mer festival  but  an  international  center  at 
Greek  drama."  he  said.  "Ancient  Greek 
drama  can  be  compered  to  a  Hitchcock  movie 
if  properly  done.  Pw  example,  look  at  the 
popularity  of  'Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf?'  It  brings  out  the  various  inner 
truths  in  a  savage  manner  Just  as  the  an- 
cients did." 

Mr.  Solomos  said  that  until  15  years  ago 
ancient  drama  was  unknown  to  the  general 
public  even  in  Greece.  * 

"But  when  we  started  wOTklng  on  them 
we  realized  how  much  uneducated  people 
got  a  kick  out  of  them.  The  wtejkwftxPoetry, 
and  human  experience  in  Greek  thel^ter  is 
something  the  American  public  can  under- 
stand." 

The  director  had  come  to  the  United  States 
because  he  was  "bored  with  doing  the  same 
thing  every  year  in  Greece."  He  said  he 
planned  to  remain  in  Michigan  for  1  or  2 
years. 

The  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theater  is  the  brain 
child  of  Mrs.  Clara  Owens,  a  58-year-old  high 
school  teacher  of  English,  who  is  president 
of  the  theater  group's  board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Owens  said  yesterday  that  the  idea 
for  a  classic  theater  in  Ypsilanti  occurred 
to  her  2  years  ago.  "I  decided  it  was  high 
time  we  had  a  restoration  of  Greek  cultvire 
and  drama  in  the  United  Stotee." 

She  said  the  Michigan  city  was  "a  good 
place"  for  such  a  venture  because  it  was  "in 
the  center  of  a  tremendous  population — 
about  5  milUon."  "We  are  10  minutes  from 
Ann  Arbor.  30  minutes  from  Detroit,  45 
minutes  from  Toledo,  and  about  1  hours  from 
Lansing,"    she    continued.     "Moreover,    we 
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•200,000  has  already  been  donated 

ptroject  Mia.  Owens  said,  and  she  ez- 

Kxifldenee   that  the  total  amount 

rill  be  raised.    Spyroe  Skouras  has 

serve  on  the  group's  board  of  dlrec- 

las  Joe  Nederlander,  theater  owner. 

i  inOmnoxx  and  lifellna  Mercoxirl  have 

iqppear  at  the  theater. 
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RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

in  the  Record  a  translation  of 

_  written  by  Gen.  Elias  Wessin  y 

of  the  Dcxnlnlcan  Republic  on 

10.  1965.  after  his  expulsion 

country,  to  Dr.  Hector  Garcia 

jHTovlBiMial    president    of    the 

m4can  Republic.     This  letter  was 

by  Julea  Dubois,  the  Chicago 
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NcYcr  Will  Order  Retreat 


N.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


or  njjMois 


I's  Latin  American  correspondent, 
carried  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 


\merican  people  are  deeply  con- 
about  events  in  the  Dominican 
I  have  wmtacted  the  Depert- 
State  for  their  report  on  the 
if  General  Wessin  y  Wessin  in  an 
to  help  clarify  and  untangle  the 
conflicting    reports    on    this 


jeneral's  letter  follows: 

hoxus  after  having  arrived  In  this 

]  Oaml,  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 

to  make  clear  in  precise  and  deflnl- 

my  position  regarding  the  recent 

irhich  I  have  been  Involved. 

I  lomlnlcan  people  are  conscious  that, 

o  my  loyalty  during  the  grave  events 

ji  i^jrll  34,  our  country  in  these 

Is  not  totally  dominated  by  cotn- 


tiat 


Gen  irals 


e]  smental  sense  of  honor  as  an  army 
I  revents  me  fnxn  accepting  the  post 
general  in  Miami  from  a  govem- 
has  used  fn'elgn  troops  to  send 
ftvoe  into  exile.    I  c<»nmunicated  this 
Alvim  and  Palmer  when  they 
I  was  consul  in  Miami, 
iftemoon  when  Generals  Alvlm  and 
told  me  that  I  had   to  go  and  a 
lieutenint  of  the  American  Army  prevented 
froi  a  going  to  my  hoxise  to  ccdlect  my 
and  my  passport,  I  had  a  firm  con- 
not    to    serve     your    government, 
in  the  consulate  of  Miami  nor  In  any 


piet. 


would    I    have   imagined    that    an 

cJDcer  of  my  rank   would  have  been 

o  the  airport  in  full  uniform  and 

out  of  the  country  with  a  bayonet 


tEu:k. 


. — By  this  General  Wessin  does  not 
that  he  was  literally  prodded  by  a  bay- 
t  at  that  troops  with  guns  and  fixed 
,3  formed  the  security  guard  that  ac- 
compai  led  him.) 

fforth  American  officials  who  ordered 

from  D(»nlnican  territory  in  such  a 

ting  manner  have  given  the  coup  de 

the  fight  for  democracy  in  America. 

the  Impact  that  this  action  by  the 

and  the  Government  of  the  United 


States  will  have  on  the  Latin  American  mili- 
tary men. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Latin  American 
mUitary  men  will  be  disposed  to  fight  com- 
munism when  they  know  that  the  pay- 
ment for  fulfillment  of  their  duty  wlU  be 
expulsion  from  their  country  and  the  loss 
of  their  military  career? 

When  the  North  American  troc^s  arrived 
in  the  Dominican  Republic — after  the  men 
under  my  command  had  received  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  from  a  Communist  mob  drxmk 
with  vengeance  and  death — I  never  imagined 
that  the  same  troops,  making  common  cause 
with  the  enemies  of  democracy,  would  kick 
me  out  of  my  country  in  a  manner  so  harsh 
for  those  who  say  that  they  are  the  leaders 
in  the  fight  for  survival  of  the  western 
wcx'ld. 

I  have  arrived  in  Miami  without  passport, 
without  money,  and  with  a  suit  that  the 
officers  of  Fort  Amador  gave  me  in  Panama, 
but  I  preserve  my  dignity  and  my  name.  The 
men  who  fight  for  an  idea  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, and,  although  they  may  be  (de- 
stroyed) physically,  that  idea  would  remain 
unchanged. 

I  have  always  been  an  honest  officer  and 
that  the  North  American  intelligence  services 
know,  for  they  have  scoured  all  the  banks  of 
the  wcH"ld  seeking  some  evidence  with  which 
to  stain  my  reputation. 

In  these  moments  I  have  had  to  dismantle 
my  home,  to  sell  my  furniture  and  my  house, 
and  to  separate  myself  from  my  family.  I 
only  possess  {h\  order  to  maintain  that 
home,  which  I  will  have  to  organize  anew  in 
exile)  the  pension  to  which  I  have  a  right 
after  21  years  of  service  In  the  armed  forces 
of  my  country. 

My  departure  from  the  country  augurs 
grave  events  lar  the  cause  of  democracy. 
What  Dominican  military  man  who  has  self- 
respect  will  be  disposed  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities when  conununlsm  launches  its  final 
attack  against  oxu'  fatherland? 

Presently  the  world  fights  for  its  survival 
against  the  Conununist  lash  and  It  is  neces- 
sary for  men  of  profound  convictions  to  as- 
sume the  defense  of  democracy.  Those  men 
carmot  be  destroyed  in  order  to  satisfy  polit- 
ical ambitions  or  in  cwder  to  appease  com- 
munism without  leading  us  to  total  de- 
struction. 

The  departtu-e  from  my  country  will  be  a 
shameful  page  for  the  political  history  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  for  the  rulers  who, 
like  you,  are  responsible  for  it.  No  Domini- 
can can  remain  insensible  before  such  a 
monstrous  act,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
the  truth  will  open  a  path  against  betrayal 
and  deceit. 

I  reiterate  to  you  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
appointment  of  consul  general  in  Miami  be- 
cause It  would  be  to  put  myself  at  the  service 
of  a  government  that  has  betrayed  Domini- 
can democracy  and  wovild  constitute  disloy- 
alty to  the  brave  soldiers  and  officers  who 
accompanied  me  in  those  tragic  days  In  which 
blood  filled  over  the  soil  of  our  fatherland. 
To  those  soldiers  and  offlcers'of  the  armed 
forces;  I  cannot  betray  you,  because  it  would 
be  an  act  of  cowardice.  To  the  Dominican 
people:  I  cannot  abandon  you,  because  it 
would  be  to  abjure  the  ideals  of  Duarte, 
Sanchez,  and  Mella.  To  American  democ- 
racy: I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  you,  be- 
ca\ise  it  would  be  to  open  the  doors  to  com- 
munism in  order  to  administer  the  death 
blow  to  our  system  of  life. 

We  are  going  to  say  the  same  thing  as 
Gen.  Juan  Sanchez  Ramirez  In  the  battle  of 
Palo  Hincado,  when  he  defeated  the  troops 
of  Emperor  Napoleon : 

"Death  to  the  soldier  who  tiirns  his  face 
around.  Death  to  the  drummer  who  beats 
retreat.  Death  to  the  officer  who  so  orders, 
even  if  it  were  myself." 

And  I,  Mr.  President,  never  will  order  re- 
treat. My  brave  soldiers  and  officers,  my 
dear  Dominican  people,  my  sacred  fatherland 


will  always  find  me  on  the  line  of  duty 
against  the  traitors  who  try  to  deliver  us  to 
an  ideology  that  represents  an  enslaving  and 
brutal  system. 

I  hope  that  the  North  American  Govern- 
ment does  not  commit  new  errors  and  imder- 
stands  that  the  best  S3^tem  to  Contain  the 
advance  of  ccnununlsm  is  not  by  Bacriflcing 
democratic  officers.  I  am  confident  that  the 
United  States  can  break  up  that  net  of  In- 
filtrators who  conspire  against  liberty  from 
their  own  territory  and  on  many  occMiona 
from  the  very  offices  that  handle  interna- 
tional affairs. 

In  publicly  criticizing  the  action  against 
me,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  furnish  ammunl- 
tion  to  communism  in  order  to  attack  the 
United  States.  I  want  it  made  clear  that  I 
repudiate  the  action  of  those  bad  North 
Americans  who  are  causing  the  prestige  of 
that  great  nation  to  be  lost,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  soon  there  will  be  a  Wealthy  rec- 
tification with  regard  to  the  mistaken  policy 
that  has  been  followed  in  my  country. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  that  committing 
Injustices  against  the  military  and  the  dem- 
ocratic people  of  our  fatherland  will  make  it 
difficult  for  you  to  face  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. If  you  should  do  that,  you  would 
have  to  maintain  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  in  our  country  permanently,  and  that 
would  be  the  equivalent  definitely  to  deliver 
our  sovereignty. 

Elias  Wessin  t  Wessin. 


Washington's  Bad   Fahh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILUKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  series  of  events  imf  olded  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  will  ultimately 
be  imderstood  by  all  objective  observers 
as  a  low  mark  in  U.S.  diplomatic  activity 
and  a  substantial  defeat  for  peace  and 
freedom  to  which  the  American  public 
is  dedicated. 

As  the  complete  foreign  policy  collapse 
of  the  Johnson  administration  becomes 
more  evident,  the  objective  newspapers 
of  our  country  are  performing  a  great 
public  service  in  honestly  reporting  to 
the  citizens  on  matters  of  truth  in  pres- 
ent foreign  affairs.  A  notable  editorial 
of  this  ngiture  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Chicago  Tribime,  which  I  place 
in  the  Recoro  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Trlb\me,  Sept.  20, 

1965] 

Washington's  Bad  Paith 

The  enforced  exile  of  Brig.  Gen.  Elias  Wes- 
sin y  Wessin  has  handed  the  Communists  a 
quadruple  victory  in  the  Dominican  Repub-  , 
lie.  The  gunboat  diplomacy  employed  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  in  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties  has  now  been  re- 
placed by  the  airborne  diplomacy  of  the 
sixties.  And  its  use  to  whisk  Wessin  out 
of  the  country  on  the  night  ot  September  9 
will  long  be  remembered  by  anti-Communist 
Dominicans,  for  there  is  no  record  that  any 
Communist  has  been  forcibly  ejected  or  will 
be  booted  out  by  the  OAS  or  the  United 
States  from  that  troubled  Caribbean  land. 

The  C(xnmunlsts  not  only  pressured  pro- 
visional President  Hectc^  Garcla-Godoy  to 
retire  Wessin  from  the  army  but  they  com- 
pelled him — beca\ise  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
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nominlcan  armed  forces  chief  to  undertake 
^T^T-to  use  the  U.S.  Army,  which  com- 
^T seven-eighths  of  the  strength  of  the 
SS-^erican  peace  force,  to  do  the  dirty 

'"-Se  anti-Communist  military  leader  ex- 
rAs&  himself  to  a  charge  of  insubordination 
Uen  he  moved  his  tanks  and  troops,  with- 
out authorization  from  the  Dominican  army 
chief  of  stair,  back  to  his  fortress  at  the  San 
tel^  base.  This  gave  Garcla-Godoy,  the 
nAS  and  the  United  States  the  pretext  they 
gouKht  to  split  the  support  of  the  Dominican 
Sdefs  of  staff  away  from  Wessin.  The  major 
oblectlve,  though,  was  to  get  his  scalp  to 
appease  the  CommunUts  so  they  would 
nulckly  surrender  their  arms. 

A  third  triumph  for  the  Communists  was 
that  Gen.  Hugo  Panasco  Alvlm  of  BrazU, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can peace  force,  whose  participation  with 
hlB  brothers-m-arms  last  year  prevented  a 
Communist  takeover  in  that  giant  country, 
had  to  execute  the  order  delivered  to  him 
in  writing  by  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
to  boot  an  anti-Communist  mUitary  leader 
out  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

And,  flnaUy,  they  were  able  to  Induce  the 
OAS  and  the  United  States  to  become  an 
accomplish  in  the  violation  of  the  institu- 
tional act  which  they  had  devised,  prohibit- 
ing the  deportation,  and  allowing  the  free- 
dom to  return  home,  of  any  Dominican 
citizen. 

The  first  sentence  of  article  26  of  the  in- 
stitutional act  reads:  "No  Dominican  will  be 
expelled  from  the  country."  There  are  no 
exceptions  In  the  rest  of  the  article  or  in 
the  entire  text. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  act  of  Dominican  rec- 
onciliation, which  was  signed  by  the  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  OAS  as  well,  reads: 

"The  parties  accept  the  institutional  act 
resulting  from  this  agreement  as  the  con- 
stitutional Instrument  under  which  the  pro- 
visional government  will  exercise  Its  func- 
tions. No  previous  constitution  will  have 
effect  during  the  existence  of  the  institu- 
tional act,  the  text  of  which  is  annexed  to 
this  agreement." 

One  has  yet  to  hear  any  howls  of  com- 
plaint by  the  Communists,  leftists,  and  bleed- 
ing heart  liberals  about  the  violation  of 
that  institutional  act  in  the  Wessin  case. 
Had  it  been  a  Red  who  had  been  deported, 
then  the  well-organized  and  well-oiled  Com- 
munists, leftists,  and  bleeding  heart  liberal 
propaganda  machinery  would  still  be  grind- 
ing out  worldwide  protests  and  publishing 
paid  advertisements  signed  by  Intellectuals. 
Those  groups  claim  that  they  campaign 
for  the  restoration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  they  conveniently  close  their  eyes 
and  zipper  their  lips  whenever  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  is  the  victim  of  a  constitutional 
violation. 

New  York  State  Attorney  General  Indi- 
cates Concern  Over  Trading  Stamp 
Abates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grat- 
ified by  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz. 
In  pursuing  the  informal  discussions  I 
recently  held  in  New  York  City. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  has  long 
championed  the  protection  of  the  con- 


sumer and  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
diligence  in  iniUating  a  consumer  fraud 
division  in  the  New  York  State  Attorney 
General's  office.    At  his  InstrucUon  Mr. 
Bamett  Levy,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
consumer  frauds  and  protection,  par- 
ticipated in  a  discussion  with  the  es- 
teemed chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Celler],  my  colleague  iVir. 
Resnick]  and  myself  in  New  York  City 
on  September  10.  1965,  and  read  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  Lefkowitz.    The 
statement  points  out  irregularities  in  the 
practices  of  some  unscrupulous  trading 
stamp  operators  and  the  need  for  some 
regulatory  action  to  control  such  prac- 
tices.   With  leave  granted  I  include  Mr. 
Lefkowitz'  statement  in  the  Record: 

The  consumer  has  a  high  stake  in  the 
trading  stamp  business.  Statistics  recently 
made  available  by  the  Trading  Stamp  Insti- 
tute indicate  that  trading  stamps  are  being 
saved  by  40  million  American  families  at  the 
rate  of  $950  mUllon  worth  of  stamps  per 
year,  based  on  1964  surveys. 

In  New  York  the  trading  stamp  has  be- 
come an  accepted  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
It  is  a  rare  purchase  in  which  the  consumer 
does  not  find  himself  investing  in  trading 

stamps.  -  . 

Our  primary  concern  must  be  to  safeguard 
this  interest  and  Investment  by  the  consumer 
in  trading  stamps  and  their  redemption. 

The  enormous  scope  of  the  trading  stamp 
company  business,  and  the  atwence  of  specific 
statutory  protective  and  preventive  meas- 
ures, has  attracted  an  unscrupulous  fringe 
element  whose  only  pvirpose  is  to  make  an 
easy  dollar  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  In 
other  instances,  and  even  in  the  absence  of 
patent  larcenous  intent,  the  economic  faUure 
of  individuals  and  firms  operating  as  traxl- 
ing  stamp  companies  has  entailed  substantial 
monetary  loss  to  the  consumer. 

I  make  these  statements  based  upon  ex- 
periences of  the  bureau  of  consumer  frauds 
and  protection  which  I  have  established  in 
the  State  department  of  law. 

One  Judicial  proceeding  which  my  office 
Instituted  Involves  a  grocery  chain  with  out- 
lets throughout  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
City  area.  It  operated  a  trading  stamp  com- 
pany as  its  lOO-percent  owned  subsidiary, 
and  defaulted  on  redemption  of  at  least 
250  000  books  of  trading  stamps  worth  ap- 
proximately a  half-mUllon  dollars.  At  the 
time  of  default,  the  merchandise  in  posses- 
sion of  the  redemption  centers  amoimted  to 
about  $35,000.  Of  course  the  public  never 
knew  the  trading  stamp  company  was  a 
wholly-owned    subsidiary    of    the    grocery 

^  In  another  action,  my  office  moved  against 
2  food  chains  when  complaint  was  made 
to  us  that  about  600  gift  orders  remained 
unredeemed.  The  trading  stamp  company 
was  an  out-of-Stete  corporation,  and  the 
issuing  food  chains  had  agreed  to  bear  the 
sole  burden  of  redeeming  stamps  held  by 
their  customers.  Poor  financial  condition 
made  this  redemption  impossible,  and  the 
stamp    holders    found    themselves    without 

recourse. 

As  the  result  of  complaints  from  con- 
sumers who  found  themselves  unable  to  re- 
deem trading  stamps,  my  office  took  action 
in  several  other  cases  Involving  trading 
stamp  companies  operated  by  individuals 
and   corporations,   both  locally   and   out   of 

State.  .  ,  ..  ^ 

At  both  the  19«4  and  1965  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  I  /teconmiended  legislation  pro- 
viding for  th^egulation  and  control  of  trad- 
ing stamp  companies.  Unfortunately,  neither 
bin  was  passed,  but  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  consumer  In 
this  field  and  I  plan  to  recommend  a  bUl 
to  the  1966  session.  A  bill  not  reconunended 
by  my  office  was  passed,  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor  mainly  on  the  ground  that  It 


appeared  more  designed  to  benefit  trading 
stamp  companies  than  the  pubUc. 

The  legislation  that  I  wUl  recommend 
would  raaulre  trading  stamp  companies  to 
file  a  re^Atration  statement  accompanied  by 
a  bondTthe  amount  of  which  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  company's  gross  income. 

Provision  would  be  made  that  if  the  trad- 
ing stamp  company  defaults  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  its  coupons,  the  secretary  of  state, 
under  certain  circumstances,  coxUd  request 
the   attorney  general   to  seek  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  who,  in  turn,  would  pay 
the  bona  fide  holders  of  these  stamps  out 
of    the    fimds   of   the    trading   stamp   com- 
pany's bond.     Failure  of  stomp   companies 
to  register  would  be  deemed  a  fraudulent 
practice  and  would  empower  the  secretary  of 
state    to   request   the    attorney  general    to 
apply  to  the  co\it%  for  an  injunction  against 
the  companies,  restraining  them  from  doing 
business  within  the  State. 


The  Jewish  HolidaTt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 196S 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Sunday  night.  September  26,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  Jewish  High  Holidays 
of  Rosh  Hashanah   and  Yom  Kippur4_^ 
Today  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  ^ 
to  these  High  Holy  Days  by  joining  with 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  to  ex- 
tend to  all  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  my 
sincere  wishes  for  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous new  year. 

The  high  holidays  usher  in  the  year 
5726  on  the  Jewish  calendar.  Rosh 
Hashanah,  the  new  year,  begins  a  10- 
day  period  of  repentance  which  culmi- 
nates in  Yom  Blippur.  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. These  are  solemn  and  holy 
days — a  time  for  fasting,  prayer,  and 
personal  meditation  between  man  and 
God.  On  these  high  holy  days,  Jews 
all  over  the  world  pause  to  reexamine 
their  lives,  to  thank  God  for  the, gifts 
which  He  has  bestowed  upon  them,  to 
ask  His  forgiveness  for  the  sins  whi<;h 
they  have  committed  dviring  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  to  pray  for  His  under- 
standing and  guidance  so  that  they  may 
profit  from  their  errors. 

It  goes  without /aying  that  no  one  can 
plan  for  his  fut*re  until  he  examines 
and  understands  his  past.    No  one  can 
take  on  further  responsibility  before  he 
begins  to  fulfill  his  present  obligations. 
The  spirit  of  the  Jewish  holidays  units 
men  of  all  faiths  by  calUng  upon  them 
to    look    inward    and    upward— within 
themselves  and  up  to  God— in  order  to 
open  the  way  for  a  richer  and  fuller 
existence.    In  these  times  of  world  con- 
flict and  unrest,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  these  hoUdays  will  ex- 
tend to  men  everywhere  and  that  the 
sound  of  the  shofar  will  call  upon  all 
mankind  to  reexamine  their  Uves  and  to 
pray  to  God  for  His  understanding  and 
guidance. 

Judaism  is  the  religion  which  first  en- 
visaged social  justice  and  preached  the 
sanctity  and  dignity  ^  human  life.  Too 
often  these  age-old  teachers  are  forgot- 
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ten,  bvit  during  the  High  Holy  Days  let 
U3  real  Irm  the  hope  that  they  will  no 
longer  >e  Ignored  and  that  all  men  will 
Joint  t<  igether  In  the  coming  year  and 
accept  their  responsibility  to  God  and 
themse  ves.  In  welcoming  the  Jewish 
holiday!,  I  take  pride  In  repeating  the 
anclenll  blessing  which  symbolizes  this 
hope: 
ICay 
book  of 


:  ou  be  Inscribed,  once  again,  in  tbe 
life  for  a  good  new  year. 


HON 
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Pittsbi  ifk's  Headstart  A^aiiut  Poyerty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or  PKICNSTI.VAMIA 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  hursday,  September  2, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occaslcHss  I  have  pointed  to  the 
Pittsbu-gh  antlpoverty  program  as  a 
patterx  for  other  cities  experiencing  dif- 
flcultlei ;  with  their  programs.  An  excel- 
lent rei  ort  on  the  Pittsburgh  experience 
was  pu  tllshed  In  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
Septeniber  18,  1965.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend ny  remarks,  I  include  it  at  this 
point  Iz  the  Rscord  : 

PrrrsBTT  ics's  HCaostart  Against  Poverty — 
Maitt  Skxviczs  Availablk  to  Eight  Prioh- 
rrr  GtOTTPS 

(By  TiAl  S<dialk  Johnson) 

PiTTsinBCB,    Pa. — How    did    Pittsburgh's 

antlpovf  rty  program  get  such  a  headstart  on 

of  the  Nation's  projects?    Why  did 

oeeph  Barr's  Committee  on  Human 

win    the    plaudits    of    Sargent 

Congressman  Wn.T.TAM  S.  Moorhzao, 

distinguished    citizens    just    4 

after  It  became  a  reality? 

it  was  well  planned  before  It  reached 

stage.    A  committee  comprising 

president  of  city  co\incll,  an  at- 

ft  bank  rice  president,  a  union  vice 

a  Catholic  priest,  a  Baptist  mln- 

>re8byterlan  minister,  a  Judge,  a  cltl- 

offlclal,  an  urban  redevelopment 

two  ccHporation  officials,  and  State 

of  Labor  and  Indxistry  William  P. 

worked  9  months  arranging  and  re- 

the  initial  program  which  event- 

bfecame   the   Mayor's   Committee   on 

Elesources,  Inc. 

was  the  Important  factor  of  their 
tor  an   executive  director.     Thirty- 
old  David  G.  Hill,  himself  a  Pitts- 
born  In  the  Hill,  was  the  man  they 
head  the  most  constructive,  dy- 
ar-reaching  project  this  city,  and  the 
bad  ever  known. 
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eight  centers  now  operating  in  the 
chose  the  two  offices  in  the  Hill 
for   a   closer    lo<A    at   the   projects 


?eek  we  told  you  of  the  activities  at 

em]  (loyment  center  at  1919  Centre  Ave- 

hefdquarters  for  the  Hill  District  Youth 

Since    then,    attention    has    t>een 

on  a  Job  camp  in  Arizona,  where  the 

marooned  in  a  bleak,  arid  desert,  10 

the  nearest  town  (two  pool  halls, 

soft    drink   emporiums)    with    no 

recreation,  not  enough  staff,  and  the 

desperately  unhappy,  according  to 

feature. 


f  I  3m 


ar ! 


Pittsburgh   and   Pennsylvania    boys   iiave 

to  Kilmer,  N.J.,  and  Blue  Jay,  Pa. 

to  Hill's  executive  assistant, 

Rieker,  the  boys  are  doing  very 


se  it 

ac  x)rding 
Pa  rtcia 
in<  Bed. 


Pittsburgh's  pilot  program  according  to  the 
enthused  Sargent  Shrlver,  wUl  get  99 1^  mil- 
lion to  keep  Its  multitude  of  programs  going, 
and  to  add  more  necessary  features  to  those 
being  planned. 

Director  HiU  and  ills  tliree-man  commit- 
tee, Kleman  F.  Stenson,  director  of  opera- 
tions and  David  E.  Epperson,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  operations,  have  developed  a  program 
that  Involves  some  2,000  people  in  policy- 
making committees  wltliln  the  eight  i^ority 
neighborhoods  now  operating.  Through 
these  2,000,  thousands  more  are  in  touch  with 
the  basic  structure  of  the  program. 

Thus,  the  in-depth  project  does  what  few 
others  have  ever  done;  It  has  Included  in  its 
program  planning,  the  people  who  are  di- 
rectly involved,  and  who  know  exactly  what 
their  neighborhood  needs,  and  wants. 

The  public  has  heard  mainly  of  the  top  po- 
sitions in  the  mayor's  committee.  It  lias 
failed  to  learn  about  the  professional  con- 
sultants fr(»n  the  DPW  and  the  State  employ- 
ment bureau,  and  the  subprofeeslonals  are 
Tinheard  of  completely.  The  subprofesslonals 
work  in  the  area  of  teacher  aids  for  Head- 
start;  for  Intensive  family  workers,  health 
aids,  neighborhood  coordinator  aids.  Budg- 
eting, nutrition,  both  a  part  of  the  home- 
making  service,  also  has  subprofesslonals  in 
training  to  help  the  ill,  the  elderly,  the  neigh- 
bor who  comes  home  from  the  hospital  and 
needs  temporary  help. 

Of  the  two  Hill  District  centers,  the  one 
at  2018  tias  the  diversified  services.  Mrs. 
Mattle  Addis,  coordinator  for  the  district,  has 
been  actively  employed  in  neighborhood  de- 
velopment for  20  years.  A  graduate  of  Ken- 
tucky State  with  a  master's  degree  from 
Western  Reserve,  Mrs.  Addis  is  qualified  for 
her  position,  and  Itnows  the  many  needs  of 
the  Hill  through  her  work  as  a  neighborhood 
worker  during  the  past  9  years.  Her  com- 
passionate understanding  goes  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  Hall  District  staff  and 
its  subprofesslonals  a  confident  working 
whole. 

Gathered  at  2018  Centre,  where  Mrs.  Addis 
has  her  office,  are  the  Newcomer  Services, 
family  counseling,  the  DPW  homemaker 
services,  health,  housing,  social  security  and 
adult  education,  a  board  of  education  pro- 
gram. 

Assistant  to  Mrs.  Addis  is  Charles  Mikell. 
William  Maxwell  Is  the  DPW  consultant 
there. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Shore  told  of  the  various 
services  which  Includes  the  new  and  im- 
portant Newcomer  Service,  geared  to  the 
stranger  within  our  gates.  The  Hill  District 
and  North  Side  have  been  said  to  have  the 
largest  migratory  population  in  the  city. 

Very  often  these  famillee,  either  passing 
through,  or  Investigating  the  possibilities  of 
staying  here,  find  themselves  in  an  emergency 
situation.  There  may  be  a  need  for  medical 
services;  a  housing  problem;  even  temporary 
financial  help  may  be  had  by  the  newcomer. 

Mrs.  Sh<M'e  also  told  about  Arthtir  Burt  who 
is  a  part  time  service  worker  at  night  and  on 
Sundays  at  2018,  which  means  that  the 
stranded  family  who  finds  Itself  without  food 
or  shelter  in  Plttsbxirgh  overnight,  may  find 
their  plight  eased.  Then  there  Is  a  case 
worker  available  to  the  newcomer  who  has 
been  in  the  city  for  less  than  a  year. 

It  is  a  frightening  thing  to  be  stranded  in 
a  strange  city  not  knowing  a  soul  to  turn  to, 
no  money  for  food,  nor  a  place  to  sleep. 
Sleeping  on  a  liench,  or  In  a  bus  station,  or 
railroad  waiting  room  Is  an  unhappy  ex- 
perience. 

With  the  establishing  of  2018  Centre,  a 
much  needed  service  has  been  blocked  in. 
Part  of  it  is  an  aftermath  of  the  Travelers 
Aid,  but  most  of  It  is  new. 

Mrs.  Shore  also  called  attention  to  the  of- 
fice at  Pasavant  which  deals  with  Plttsbxirgh 
family  counseling.  This  may  become  the 
center  of  the  counseling  plan. 

But  at  2018,  there  is  health  counseling  with 
eniphasis  on  cancer;   guidance  to  resources 


available  to  Hill  citizens,  which,  after  all 
Is  the  most  Important  service.  It  could 
come  under  the  head  of  comm\inlcatloiu 
now  the  most  important  word  in  today's 
world. 

At  2018,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Montgomery  is  sec- 
retary. 

Young  Rose  Marie  Winston  is  a  volunteer 
at  the  center.  A  tiny  glf^  and  ardent 
worker.  Rose  Marie  never  misses  a  day  at 
work  in  the  pleasant,  sunny  office. 

How  well  are  the  employment  centers  op- 
erating?  As  of  late  July,  some  4,100  applica- 
tions had  been  received,  and  ^00  of  them  re- 
ferred to  Jobe.  Three  hundred  were  actually 
placed  in  Jobs. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  program  was  so 
intense,  that  the  first  days  liefore  the'centers 
were  opened,  Job  Corps  appUcations  were 
taken  on  the  sidewalks,  outside  the  yet  un- 
opened office. 

In  the  homemaklng  services,  welfare  re- 
cipients are  trained  to  aid  the  aged,  the  sick. 
to  help  neighbors  discover  the  pleasure  ol 
redecorating  their  homes,  and  when  neces- 
sary, learn  how  to  really  keep  house.  It  is 
incredible  for  the  average  woman  to  think 
that  there  is  anyone  in  the  wcirld  who  doesn't 
know  how  to  keep  hovise. 

They  don't  know  about  the  underprivileged 
whose  family  earnings  are  less  than  (1,000 
a  year.  They  never  heard  of  the  unemployed. 
Jobless  either  because  of  poor  health,  lack  of 
a  trade  or  because  of  discrimination. 

Presently  there  are  17  former  public  as- 
sistance recipients  working  in  the  home- 
making  program.  Almost  30  are  now  in 
training  for  the  project. 

In  July  there  were  232  subprofesslonals 
engaged  in  Project  Head  Start,  the  phase  of 
the  antlpoverty  program  best  known  to  the 
public.  There  Is  an  eye-arresting  appeal  to 
pictures  of  children,  and  somehow  more  of 
their  pictures  have  reached  the  public  than 
those  involving  adults. 

In  the  Headstart  project  there  are  94 
professionals.  During  the  past  few  months 
some  1,160  children  in  58  centers  received 
health,  dental,  hearing,  and  eye  tests.  To 
find  these  children,  more  than  2,000  homes 
in  Pittsburgh  were  visited. 

Now  with  the  Headstart  program  being 
planned  to  run  through  the  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  day-care  centers,  tills  project  will 
not  only  fill  a  much -needed  vacuum,  but 
will  give  the  children  involved,  a  thorough 
preparation  for  primary  school.  It  will  liter- 
all  be  a  head  start  toward  a  better  educa- 
tion, a  better  chance  to  succeed  in  a  world 
in  which  youth  and  education  are  synony- 
mous. 

Volunteer  services  have  been  proffered 
throvigh  WICS,  the  WMnen's  group  which 
processes  the  applications  for  Jobs  made  by 
girls.   . 

VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  I 
has  three  workers  in  Pittsburgh  out  nf  the 
84  presently  working  In  the  counti  y. 

The  work-etudy  program  now  in  effect 
seeks  colleges  which  will  agree  to  pay  port 
of  the  cost  of  part-time  emplo3rment  for 
undergraduate  or  graduate  students  from 
low-income  families,  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue school.  Chatham  College  has  38  stu- 
dents in  this  program;  Mt.  Mercy  has  26, 
with  both  schools  expanding  the  program 
now  with  the  new  school  year. 

This,  in  port.  Is  what  the  mayors  Com- 
mittee on  Himfian  Resources  is  doing.  David 
Hill  says  there  are  more  programs  on  the 
planning  board.  Yet  even  now  with  more 
to  come.  Hill's  committee  can  reach  out 
and  touch  thousands  of  Plttsbiu-gh  citizens. 
and  know  what  they  want,  what  they  need. 
and  why.  The  direct  route  to  the  minds 
and  Iieerts  of  the  people  of  this  city  has 
been  found.  For  those  who  need  Jobs  and 
have  gotten  them  through  the  employment 
centers,  David  Hill  and  his  staff,  are  literally 
sent  from  God. 
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To  the  parents  of  the  chUdren  enrolled 
in  Headstart.  the  schools  are  dreams  come 

*^  the  sick  and  poor  who  have  had  no  hope 
for  anything  better,  or  for  anyone  to  pay 
Zv  attention  to  their  ills,  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee is  a  blessing.  To  have  someone  come 
Sd  help  them,  to  do  small  things  for  them, 
<E  A  lift  to  the  spirits. 

''^re  may  be  some  people  in  Pittsburgh 
who  dont  know  about  the  services  available 
to  them  m  their  own  city.  These  are  the 
neoDle  who  don't  read  the  newspapers;  they 
^y  not  be  able  to  buy  a  paper.  But  those 
^  are  being  told;  the  news  Is  getting 
wound,  and  the  magic  words  are  David  Hill 
ind  the  mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources plus  1919  and  2018  Centre  Avenue. 
The  folks  there  vrtll  listen  and  if  they  can. 
do  something. 
It  is  a  ray  of  hope  in  a  dlsnual  land. 


Labor  Day  Sermon  of  the  Reverend 
Lester  H.  Bill,  First  Methodist  Church, 
South  Bend,  Ind^  September  5,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nmiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  September  5.  1965.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  an  excellent  ser- 
mon preached  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  by  the  Rever- 
end Lester  H.  Bill,  associate  minister. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Bill's  sermon  was 
preached  on  Labor  Sunday  and  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationship  between  the 
Christian  faith  and  important  social 
issues  facing  our  country. 

I  commend  this  sermon  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

(Sermon  preached  at  First  Methodist  Chiirch, 
South  Bend,  Ind.  by  Lester  H.  Bill,  asso- 
cUte  minister,  Simday  morning  worship. 
Sept.  5, 1965) 

"At  Ease  in  Zion" — Amos  6 : 1 


The  Prophet  Amos  lived  27  centuries  ago, 
yet  he  speaks  with  specific  meaning  to  the 
current  conditions  In  our  day.  He  was  a 
layman,  raised  up  by  God  to  bring  warning 
and  judgment  upon  the  organized  reUglon  of 
his  time.  He  urged  the  need  for  repentance 
and  renewal.  The  problems  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man,  barbaric,  vmclvlllzed  be- 
havior of  nations  was  his  concern,  but  more 
chiefly  the  problems  of  Idleness  and  ease.  In- 
justice and  exploitation,  spiritual  deadness, 
debauchery,  unemployment,  roused  his  In- 
dignation. Amos  devoted  nine-tenths  of  his 
message  to  the  sins  of  civilization. 

Zlon  was  the  favorite  name  of  the  Israelite 
nation.  They  prided  themselves  on  their 
superior  over  other  nations  and  In  their  ex- 
cellent religious  ceremonies.  The  name 
Zion  has  come  to  be  synonjrmous  with  the 
City  of  God.  The  actual  fact  was  that  Zlon 
needed  to  keep  its  conscience  awake  and  be 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  Its  people. 
After  addressing  the  glaring  sins  and  gross 
defects  of  the  world's  problems  of  his  day, 
Amos  then  focused  his  attention  on  Iseloved 
Zlon.  "Woe  to  those  who  are  at  ease  in 
Zlon  and  to  those  who  feel  seciure  on  the 
mountains  of  Samaria."  The  people  who  oc- 
cupied these  ex«lted  positions  were  under  a 
heavy  responslbUlty.  Soon  Judgment  and 
exile  were  to  descend  upon  them  for  their 
callousness. 


-Ijet  Judgment  run  down  as  w%ten,  and 
righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream."  These 
were  the  words  of  the  fiery  prophet  «Poken 
to  the  people  who  professed  to  liave  a  good 
hold  upon  God.  Such  a  statement  hit  the 
religious  power  structure  of  his  day  lUte 
a  bolt  of  lightning.  They  rejected  his  coun- 
sel and  ejected  him  from  their  hearing.  His 
ministry  was  cut  short  by  their  refusal  to 
listen.  Nonethelew  the  swift  hand  of  Judg- 
ment carried  the  nation  away  toto  exile  be- 
cause they  paid  no  heed  to  the  prophets 
wrnriiliisr. 

"Woe  to  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zlon". 
still  rings  down  the  centuries  to  us  today. 
How  complacent  dare  we  get?  How  much 
apathy  can  we  allow?  How  far  can  we  per- 
mit our  conscience  to  decline? 

ZION  AND  AMEEICA 

An  example  of  a  situation  which  caught 
us    unaware    was    the    Watts    riot    In    Los 
Angeles,  a  few  weeks  ago.     The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  had  said  that  there 
vnM  no  racial  problem  In  their  dty.     Yet  It 
had   half  a  mlUion  Negro   people,  most   of 
whom  were  living  in  ghettos.    The  Reverend 
K.     Morgan     Edwards     of     California     has 
described  the  situation  In  these  words:  "At 
the  last  election  the  State  voted  proposition 
14    which    presvmiably    gave    everybody    the 
freedom  to  choose  his  own  neighbors.    In  the 
minds   of   the  white  power   structure   that 
settled  the  mattw.     As  they  were  taking  the 
corpse   off   to  the   Negro  Forest  Lawn    the 
sleeping  giant  awakened  and  disturbed  the 
proceedings."  ^      ,  ^,       ♦„ 

The  Watts  riot  had  no  direct  relation  to 
the  civil  rights  movement,  and  neither  was 
It  a  sinister  plot  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment.    It  was  a  situation  of  rebellion  against 
utter  hopelessness.    The  population  was  99 
percent  Negro   and  had   an   unemployment 
rate    of    34    percent.     The    population    was 
overcrowded.    More  than  23  persons  were  liv- 
ing on  an  acre  of  land  in  Watts  while  in 
the  city  generally   only  7  people   lived   on 
an  acre.     Watts  is  a  ghetto  and  has  the  curse 
of  most  ghettos  on  It— injustice,  raw  poverty, 
chronic  unemployment,  despair,  frustration, 
torment  of  body  and  soul,  and  utter  boredom. 
A  few  years  ago  we  heard  a  lot  about  "the 
dead  end  kids."     Now  It  is  dead  end  people. 
Such  is  the  plight  of  the  ghetto— the  Inhabi- 
tants are  stuck  without  a  future. 

It  Is  time  that  we  as  Christians  l>ecome 
avrare  of  the  sore  conditions  under  which 
our  fellow  countrymen  live.  Other  areas  in 
our  Nation  are  hotbeds  for  riots  Just  as 
volatile  as  Watts.  Chicago  has  more  Negroes 
than  the  whole  nation  of  Uberla,  and  they 
are  discriminated  against  In  education,  hous- 
ing, and  employment.     Dare  we  be  at  ease 

In  Zion?  ^  .    ». 

It  is  out  of  character  for  the  church  to  be 
at  ease.  The  policy  of  far  too  many  churches 
has  been  merely  to  exist.  As  Francis  Stevens, 
a  Methodist  attorney  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  re- 
cently said  In  Concern  magazine:  "Their 
slogan  has  been  come  weal  or  come  woe  our 
status  is  quo." 

One  of  my  fellow  ministers  was  conunent- 
ing  on  his  own  situation.  He  Is  now  reach- 
ing the  middle  years  of  his  ministry.  He  has 
a  good  appointment,  adequate  salary,  and  a 
fine  parsonage.  His  church  is  satisfied  to 
maintain  itself  Just  as  it  U  and  do  nothing 
to  renew  or  advance.  He  Is  really  enjoying 
the  "fleshpots  of  Methodism,"  and  it  is  a 
serious  temptation  to  be  at  ease.  This  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  in  the  church.  ^ 


THE    PLACI    OF    LABOR 

This  is  Labor  Sunday  and  we  are  reminded 
about  the  laboring  people  of  oxu-  land.  We 
remember  In  this  regard  that  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  was  a  worker.  He  had  parted 
company  with  leisure  and  was  wliolly  com- 
mitted to  His  mission.  We  are  also  remind- 
ed of  the  early  church  and  Its  stress  on  dis- 
cipltoe  and  industry.  The  AposUe  Paul  says 
to  the  Tliessalonlans  (H  Thess.  3:  6-13)  that 


hla  life  among  them  wtm  new  undisciplined. 
He  had  toUed  and  labored  night  and  day  "to 
avoid  being  the  slighteet  expense  to  any  of 
you  ••     He   warned   the   Christiana   to   keep 
away  from  those  living  In  Idleness.    The  best 
rule  is:  "If  you  do  not  work  neither  do  you 
eat."     There  were  busybodles  among  them, 
too      They  were  those   who  did  everyone's 
work  exoept  their  own.    Drones  in  the  con- 
BTcgatlonal   l>eehlve   were   not  deeirabie.     A 
few  lazybones  In  the  fellowship  coiild  \mdo 
much  teaching.    They  were  to  get  out  in  the 
morning  and  put  their  hands  to  the  task  and 
come  home  in  the  evening  with  the  sweat  of 
honest  toU.    "We  are  not  here  to  dream  and 
to   drift.     We  have  hard   work  to^  do  and 
loads  to  lift."  "' 

The  labor  movement  in  our  coxmtry  n«» 
had  a  long  struggle  a|alnBt  exploitation  and 
injustice.     People  who  were  willing  to  work 
have  been  used  by  employers  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  of  power  who  worked  them  long 
hours  at  poor  pay  under  horrible  conditions. 
It  has  been  said,  "There  is  a  gray  flannel 
cover  on  the  American  history  book.     The 
public  schools  which  were  founded  to  reform 
the  world  have  been  bridled  with  sterUe  text- 
books which  have  standardized  history.    For 
example,   in   Akron.   Ohio,   the    chamber   of 
commerce  gave  »12,000  for  the  writing  of  the 
local    history    textbook   and    designed    it   to 
tell  the  chamber's  side  of  the  American  econ- 
omy.   The  book  gave  54  pages  to  Akron  rub- 
ber   companies    and    only    several    lines    to 
unions,  saying  they  held  meetings,  desplt* 
the  fact  that  two  major  International   xin- 
lons — the  rubber  workers  and  the  chemical 
workers — were  headquartered  In  the  city. 

There  is  much  we  need  to  learn  about  the 
struggles  of  labor  In  our  country.  From  the 
rebellion  led  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  at  the 
Jamestown  Colony,  and  the  election  of  John 
Hancock  as  Governor  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  small-  farmers  and  Boston  workers,  to 
the  founding  of  our  school  system  by  Horace 
Mann,  to  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  Hoosler  labor 
leader,  our  history  is  full  of  stirring  and 
meaningful  activity.  The  sufferings  and  In- 
justices borne  by  the  worlcing  people  have 
played  a  vital  part  In  the  making  of  Just 
laws  and  shaping  public  opinion  toward  a 
more  righteous  Nation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  lUlterate  concern- 
ing the  labor  movement  in  our  Nation's 
history  for  it  Is  the  key  to  understanding 
a  whole  new  set  of  problems  that  are  rising 
up  to  face  the  workers  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. ^  ,. 
How  are  we  to  be  Informed  and  concernea 
as  a  church?  The  answer  surely  must  lie  in 
the  direction  of  sterner  disciplines  for  Chris- 
tians. We  need  to  study,  to  pray,  to  worship 
and  to  witness.  We  need  "eyeball  to  eye- 
ball" exposure  to  people  and  condJtlofta 
aroand  us  and  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  withdrawn  into  a  closed  society  of  our 
own  making. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    AND    THE     NEW    CmzENSHIP 

My  wife  Jane,  our  son.  Douglas,  and  I 
spent  18  days  of  our  vacation  tills  last  month 
working  with  the  Quakers  building  a  com- 
munity center  in  the  rural  section  of  Mis- 
sissippi. After  visiting  the  South  last  spring 
and  participating  in  the  march  to  Montgom- 
ery. I  felt  God  w.-s  moving  people  in  new 
and  creative  ways.  Furthermore  I  felt  im- 
pelled to  continue  to  do  something  and  to 
learn  more  about  the  great  revolution  that 
Is  taking  place  In  ovu"  country. 

It  v.Ci  u-.der  this  ccnvictlon  that  we  Jo.r.ed 
w'th  the  Quakers  in  a  project  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  reconstruction  in  MlEsisslppi  where 
there  Is  so  much  need  for  development  among 
the  people. 

We  discovered  a  new  area  of  American 
life  coming  into  a  new  phase  of  citizenship 
and  responsibility.  In  Mississippi  It  is  some- 
thing like  it  was  here  in  the  Middle  West 
100  years  ago.  People  are  finding  themselves 
to  be  clUzens  in  a  great  nation  where  there 
»re    opportunities   for    education,    and   for 
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worshiped  in  a  church  building  replfu:- 

whlch  had  been  burned  down  last 

t>ecause  of  the  civil  rights  activity 

there.    The  Mississippi  Committee 
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NZED  POB  AN  ACTIVE  CHUBCH 


[  saw  firsthand  the  sitiiation  in  Mis- 

and   became   acquainted   by   living 

he  people  there  I  eoxUd  never  have 

irtiat  the   conditions   are.     So.   it 

me,  the  church  can  only  understand 

gods  out  of  its  way  to  ccmmuntcate  with 

un<  erstand  other  people,  people  of  ml- 

{  roups,  people  in  other  communities, 

^  rho  have  been  bypassed  by  the  20th 

and  discover  who  they  are  and  how 

In  this  way  can  we  find  new  life 

:  oiuaelves  away,  and  discover  the 

of  redemption. 

The  <^urch  has  tremenodus  resources  to 
send  ou  i  work  camps,  observer  groups,  and 
teachln;  missions.  First  Methodist  Church 
has  air  »dy  distinguished  herself  by  the 
mission  to  Bolivia  and  the  youth  tours.  We 
have  pe  ^e  who  have  leadership  ability  and 
underst  Jiding  who  can  carry  through  on 
aruch  ml  sions.  There  is  opportunity  through 
Coi  amission  on  Christian  Social  Oon- 
C<vnmlssion  on  Missions  and  Commls- 


tecreatln  and  Fellowship  to  extend 

in  authentic  encounters  with  the 

o|it8lde  our  congregation.     May  the 

engage  us  in  some  new  experi- 

these  concerns. 


ah  Ad 


calls  us  today  to  share  in  His  sulfer- 

t  upbraided  the  cities  of  Chorazin 

Beihsalda  and   pronounced  woe   upon 

bepause  they  did  not  do  any  good  works 

to  His  preaching  among  them. 

the  Pharisees  and  Sadduccees 

guides  and  hypocrites  because  they 

mint   and    dlU    and    cummin,    and 

the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 

ind  mercy  and  faith." 

us  today  to  bear  other  pe<^le's 

and  make  the  Christian  community 

In  the  work  of  liberty  and  Justice 
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44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
.  diagrams. — No  maps,  dla- 
gnuooA  or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
tb»  B^OOKD  Without  the  approval  of  the 
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Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1836.  c.  630.  S  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  >4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6^ -point 
t3rpe;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
\inusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
docvunents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manviscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manviscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  w£is  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conunittee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 


Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Becord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (i) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  Bine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Conches- 
sioNAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  rabmitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  f  oUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Hoiises. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  becaxise  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  annoiinced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


Lords  of  the  Eagle  Eye  and  Lion  Heart 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF  RHODE   ISLAND 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  Into  the 
ADpendix  of  the  Record  an  epic  poem 
entitled  "Lords  of  the  Eagle  Eye  and 
Lion  Heart."  which  was  written  by  the 
Reverend  Jessie  Koewing  Brown, 

Reverend  Brown  somehow  finds  time 
in  her  extremely  busy  life  of  Christian 
charity  to  write  poetry  about  our  Ameri- 
can heroes.  She  is  a  wonderful  woman 
and  a  true  Christian  soldier  who  Is  con- 
tinuing the  good  works  of  the  Reverend 
B  Carlton  Brown,  the  founder  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Mission  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  her  poetry  and 
her  devotion  to  mankind  will  serve  as 
inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lords  of  the  Eagle  Eye  and  Lion  Heart 
(U  Col.  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.  and  Lt.  Comdr. 

Charles     Conrad,     Jr..     America     Salutes 

You) 

(By  Jessie  Koewing  Brown) 

The  day  had  come,  and  now  the  hour  was  near 
When  once  again  a  rocket  would  be  hurled 

In  outer-space,  we  waited  the  "count-down" 
to  hear 
For  Gemini  5  to  start  its  orbits  of  the  earth. 

With  awe  and   terror   'midst  the  roar  and 
smoke, 
We  watched  the  "Space-Graff  leave  the 
pad,  and  soar 
Like  a  huge  arrow  freed  from  out  its  yoke,     . 
And  excited  voices  cried  "Excelsior." 

With  bated  breath  we  waited,  as  we  heard 
That  something  might  have  gone  amiss, 
and  then. 
Came  back  the  Joyful  and  encouraging  word 
Tliat   all   was   well — and   we   gained   hope 
again. 

"Just  one  day  at  a  time"  the  word  was  given, 
A  rule  in  life  we  all  must  needs  discover. 
For  who  can  tell,  but  He  who  rules  in  Heaven 
What  trials  the  next  day  will  perchance 
uncover? 
So  day  passed  into  day  and  on  the  Gemini 
sped 
Orbiting  the  earth  which  seemed  to  shrmk 
in  size 
As  round  and  round  at  dizzy  heights  o'erhead 
"Gordie"  and  "Pete"  whirled  ever  toward 
the  prize. 
For  eight  full  days,  then  from  the  blue  they 
came. 
Our  twxi  "bird-men,"  and  into  the  great 
"splash -down," 
Complete  their  mission,  and  world-wide  their 
fame. 
Their  courage,  skill,  endurance  all  renown. 
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-^o    national    sovereignty    rules    in    out«r 
space" 
The  brave  who  ventvire  there  to  make  ths 
goal, 
Are  only  envoys  of  the  human  race 
To  that  Great  Sovereign  of  the  human 
SouL 
And  God  has  many  worlds  for  us  to  conquer. 

But  only  as  each  nation  Justly  delves 
To  rid  the  world  of  greed  and  rancor. 
And  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves. 

As  Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles  Conrad  played 
their  psurts, 
The  nation  thanks  them  for  a  service  nobly 

done; 
Lords  of  the  eagle  eye  and  lion  heart 
We  wish  them  health  and  happiness  In  days 
to  come. 


Editorial  on  Home  Rule 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


A  sound  and  sensible  idea.  Isn't  it?  Even 
BO,  the  automatic  payment  formula  probably 
will  be  the  greatest  cause  of  debate  when 
home  rule  is  considered  by  the  House  on 
September  37.  The  chief  complaint  seems 
to  be  that  the  payment  formula  la  a  kind 
of  backdoOT  financing,  by  which  Congress 
would  lose  control  of  the  purse  strings. 

Otir  comment  is  this:  An  automaUc  Fed- 
eral payment  is  vital  to  genuine  home  rule. 
It  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  what 
would  be  a  virtually  certain  attempt  by  some 
persons  on  the  Hill  to  Impose  their  own 
ideas— and  prejudices— on  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  the  payment  formula  contained  in  the 
administration's  home  rule  blU  is  unique  in 
some  respects.  Congress  many  times  before 
Has  authorized  what  amounts  to  ftn  auto- 
matic drawing  account  from  the  Treasury. 
There's  nothing  dangerous  or  radical  about 
the  automatic  payment  principle.  It's  sim- 
ply a  sensible  way  of  doing  business. 


OF 


HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  District 
of  Columbia  residents  and  the  many 
civic  groups  who  have  been  promoting 
the  cause  of  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict have  given  strong  testimony  that 
they  consider  the  automatic  Federal  pay- 
ment formula  sections  of  the  home  rule 
bill  to  be  critically  important  to  mean- 
ingful home  rule.  One  of  the  District's 
most  articulate  spokesmen  for  home  rule 
has  been  Jack  Jurey,  of  Washington  tele- 
vision station  WTOP.  expressing  the 
views  of  the  station  he  represents  in  his 
consistently  forthright  and  succinct  edi- 
torials. ' 

I  commend  his  conunents  on  the  i-ea- 
eral  payment  to  the  attention  or  our  col- 
leagues: 

A  WTOP  Editorlal 
(Jack  Jurey  speaking  for  WTOP,  Sept.  10  and 
11,  1965,  over  WTOP  radio  and  television) 
If  self-government  Is  to  succeed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  make  a  fair,  fixed  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  city.  The  Federal  payment 
has  to  be  regular.  It  has  to  be  based  on  a 
realistic  estimate  of  Federal  real  estate  values 
and  other  factors.  And  it  has  to  be  reUtively 
immune  from  the  whims  and  caprices  of  some 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  administration's  home  rule  bill  meets 
aU  these  tests.  It  provides  an  adequate 
Federal  payment.  That  payment  would  be 
automatic  each  year.  There  would  be  no  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  appropriation.  It 
is  as  If  Congressmen  were  to  say  to  the  Dis- 
trict, •'We  owe  you  a  certain  amount  of  money 
because  the  Federal  Government  Is  located 
here.  We  have  devised  a  formula  to  deter- 
mine the  amoimt  of  ovir  debt  each  year.  We 
have  authorized  the  Treasury  to  pay  that 
debt  automatically.  You  can  coimt  on  this 
money  to  help  conduct  city  affairs." 


Mist  Elizabeth  Kimmel,  of  Honiton,  Leads 
Women  in  Political  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21. 1965 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  age  in  which  women  are  taking 
ever  more  active  roles  in  business,  the 
professions,  and  pubUc  service,  I  would 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  a 
Houstonlady  who  is  doing  a  tremendous 
job  in  mobilizing  women  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics.     • 

Her  name  is  Elizabeth  Kimmel  and  she 
is  the  new  director  of  the  women's  ac- 
tivities division  of  the  coimty  Committee 
on  Political  Education  of  the  Harris 
County  AFLr-CIO. 

Long  active  in  civic  affairs.  Miss  Kim- 
mel brings  to  her  new  job  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  public  service.  Women 
need  strong  leadership  in  their  efforts  to 
play  a  more  meaningful  role  in  the  poli- 
tical process,  and  Miss  Kimmel  is  the 
type  of  dedicated  person  who  can  pro\ide 

it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  September  12,  1965,  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)   Chronicle, 

Sept.  12,  1965] 

DniECTOR  FOK  Coitntt: -Veteran  in  Unions 

Mobilizing  Women 

(By  BobTutt) 

The  daughter  of  a  Kentucky  coal  miner  is 

mobilizing  women  In  the  political  causes  of 

the  Harris  County  AFL-CIO. 
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Miss  I  llzabeth  Klmmel,  new  director  of  the 
women'i  activities  dlylalon  of  the  ooun^ 
Commit  «e  on  Political  Bdocatloii  Is  a  vvt- 
eran  of  i  aore  than  20  years  of  successful  work 
as  unlo  X  cx-ganlzer  and  representative  and 
political  worker. 

OU>EST  or  NINE 

m  a  farm  near  the  backwoods  town 
Ky.,  she  was  the  eldest  of  nine  chll- 
ralsed  a  little  food  and  lots  of 
she  says. 

was  a  coal  miner  who  revered 

Lewis,  leader  of  the  United  Mine 

as  "almost  a  god"  and  unionism  as 

a  religion." 

]  ilneworkers   union   was   broken    in 

Kentucky  after  a  long  strike  in  1924. 

was  so  embittered  he   went  to 

to  work  in  a  union  mine  and  sent 

ticnne.    Later  he  returned  and  helped 

the  union. 
»n  see  how  I  come  by  my  feelings 

she  said. 

I  he  was  graduated  from  a  three-room 

Miss  Klmmel  enrolled  in  a  State 

college  in  the  deep  depression  year 

t>ut  dropped  out  after  her  first  year 

)f  financial  problems. 
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She  ^nt  to  work  at  a  dress  factory   at 

Ky.,  In  1938,  and  Joined  the  In- 

Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 

represented  the  factory  workers.    Later 

sleeted  vice  president  of  her  local. 

she  became  an  international  rep- 

of  the  UiGWU  and   worked   In 

Mldfle  West  before  coming  to  Houston 

vhere  she  has  lived  since  then. 

Just  supposed  to  stay  in  Houston 

but  one  thing  led  to  another  and  I 

bere,"  she  said. 

E  Inunel  resigned  from  the  ILGWU  in 

It  reduced  its  Texas  staff.     The 

her  a  Job  in  rural  Arkansas. 
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time  I  had  become  a  big  city  girl 
want  to  go  back  to  the  sticks,"  she 


E  nployees  Local  1550  hired  her  to  or- 

1  tMTkers   at  the  Ben   Taub   and   Jeff 

l^xpltals.     About    550    of    the    toUl 

have  signed  up  with  the  union. 


woi  kers 


IN   CIVIC   WORK 


Also  a  :tlve  in  dvlc  affairs,  she  serves  on 
YWCA  ct  mmittees  and  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  EI  iza  Johnson  Home  for  Aged  Negroes. 
She  is  tt  e  chairman  of  the  health  committee 
of  the  H  luston  Council  on  Hiunan  Relations 
and  a  n  ember  of  the  Texas  Bill  of  Rights 
Foundat  on. 


Democrat,  she  has  been  in  politi- 

here  since  1948. 

Hlmmel,  who  lives  at  3911  Caroline, 

a  conservative  for  the  poet  of  pre- 

for  Precinct  20  last  year.    Prevl- 

was  precinct  Judge  in  Precinct  21, 

helped  transform  from  a  conserva- 

liberal  box. 


his 


been  cochairman  of   the  county 
'  rc«nen's  activities  division  since  its 
ion  about  2  years  ago. 
subceeds  Mrs.  Rosa  Walker  as  director. 
Wqlker    has   accepted    a    similar    post 
Texas  AFIj-CIO  in  Austin. 
|675-a-month  Job,  Miss  Klmmel  will 
volunteers  to  keep  mailing  lists 
help  to  get  out  mailings,  do  tele- 
and  door-to-door  precinct  work  and 
po  Jtic^  chores. 


are  especially  suited  for  such  tasks 
so  much  patience  is  needed  to  do 
said. 
Womto  do  90  percent  of  the  necessary 
political  wca-k,  and  if  they  dldnt  do  it,  poli- 
tics would  go  begging,"  she  said. 


QnJlenge  Against  Mumsippi  Delegation 
I  Dismuted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   AIJIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  tlie  Record,  I  Include  my 
weekly  report  to  the  people  of  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  Alabama  for  September 
20,  1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By     Congressman    -Jim     Martin,     Seventh 
District,  Alabeml) 

CHALLENGE      AGAINST      MISSISSIPPI      DELEGATION 
DISMISSED 

At  long  last  the  challenge  to  unseat  the 
legally  elected  Members  of  Congress  from 
Mississippi  was  dismissed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  vote  to  put  an  end  to 
this  matter,  which  has  been  used  to  defame 
the  great  State  otf  Mississippi  and  other 
States  of  the  South  for  the  past  8 14  months, 
carried  by  228  to  143.  The  vote  was  on  a 
resolution  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration that  the  contests  against  the 
five  Mississippi  Congressmen  be  dismissed. 

The  committee  action  to  dismiss  the  chal- 
lenge was  based  on  the  very  basic  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  Democratic  Freedom 
Party  of  Mississippi  were  never  on  any  bal- 
lot in  a  legal  election,  and  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  seek'  legal  means  to  prove  their 
charge  that  Negroes  in  large  numbers  had 
been  prevented  from  voting  in  Mississippi. 
The  vote  to  dismiss  the  challenge  was  a  vic- 
tory for  proper  procedures  and  government 
by  law. 

Since  this  session  of  Congress  began  in 
January,  the  Members  have  been  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  unseat  these  Congressmen. 
Even  while  the  final  debate  was  in  progress,  a 
so-called  silent  demonstration  was  going  on 
outside  the  Cepltol  in  violation  of  the  laws 
and  the  rules  against  demonstrations  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  Bven  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Freedom  Party  were 
admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  unheard  of  concession  to  a 
pressure  group.  However,  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  remembering  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
unafraid  of  the  pressure  tactics,  had  the 
courage  to  vote  to  support  legal  elections, 
proper  procedures,  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

REPUBLICANS    SOLmLT    SUPPORT    STATES    RIGHTS 

Without  a  dissenting  vote  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  forced  rejection  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act.  The  report  was  returned  to 
conference  with  Instructions  to  keep  in  the 
biU  the  veto  power  of  the  Governors  over 
Federal  projects  within  the  individual  States. 
37  Governors,  Republican  and  Democrat,  op- 
posed any  weakening  of  their  veto  power  as 
it  now  stands  In  the  law;  a09  Democrats 
voted  against  the  Governors  and  for  Increas- 
ing Federal  power  over  the  States. 

DEADLINE  rOR  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MILITART 
ACADEMIES 

Any  young  men  in  the  Seventh  District  in- 
terested in  competing  for  nomination  to  one 
Of  the  military  academies  must  notify  me 
not  later  than  October  1.  Nominations  are 
open  to  high  school  graduates  who  wUl  be 


at  least  17  and  not  have  reached  the  age  of 
22  by  July  1,  1966.  All  candidates  wiu  be 
given  a  civil  service  examination  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1965,  and  my  nominations  will  be  given 
to  thoee  making  the  highest  grades  on  that 
exam.  The  exam  will  be  given  In  several  lo- 
cations In  the  district  on  that  date.  If  you 
are  interested — or  know  anyone  who  is— 
please  Just  drop  me  a  note  for  application 
blanks,  catalogs,  etc.:  Congressman  Jiu 
Martin,  1633  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

BPENDORAMA 

What  is  the  Great  Society  posting  you? 
You.  your  children,  their  children  and  the 
children  of  generations  to  come  wlU  be  pay- 
ing the  bill  for  one  of  the  biggest  spending 
Congresses  in  history.  Under  the  liberal 
Democrat  leadership  this  session  of  Congress 
will  have  spent  more  money  than  any  other 
Congress  In  history,  except  the  1942  session, 
which  appropriated  $150  billion  to  finance 
World  War  II.  Under  the  bUls  passed  you 
will  be  paying  more  for  bigger  welfare  pro- 
grams, expanded  political  slush  funds  to  keep 
the  President's  cronies  in  office,  and  to  In- 
crease Federal  controls  over  the  States  and 
over  you  as  an  Individual. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  more  expensive 
bills  Congress  has  passed,  or  is  In  the  process 
of  passing: 

The  antlpoverty  bill,  a  3-year  program,  $1.7 
billion  approved  for  this  year. 

Help  to  elementary  schools,  no  time  limit, 
first  year  cost  $1.1  billion,  $4.7  billion  over 
5  years  under  a  Sena^  plan.  A  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  this  huge  sum  will  go  to 
big  cities  in  Northern  States.  Children  in 
Southern  States  will  receive  less. 

Public  works  and  area  redevelopment,  $3.2 
billion  over  5  years. 

Farm  bill,  $18  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
In  addition,  this  bill  drastically  cuts  the 
cotton  acreage  allotment  in  Southern  States. 

Housing  bill,  with  rent  subsidies,  $8  billion 
over  the  next  4  years. 

Total  Federal  spending  this  year  will  run 
about  $120  billion.  Remember  what  a  grand- 
stand play  the  President  made  about  keeping 
Federal  spending  under  $100  billion?  We 
can  put  Just  as  much  faith  In  the  other 
Great  Society  promises.  Under  such  reckless 
spending  policies,  it  Is  costing  us  more  than 
money,  It  will  eventually  cost  us  our  freedom. 


Packers  and  Stockyards  Revision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  my 
district  includes  many  people  engaged  in 
the  production  of  eggs  and  because  this 
Industry  is  undergoing  very  dramatic 
and  far-reaching  changes,  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  two  bills— H.R.  8070 
and  H.R.  10880 — aimed  at  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  small,  independent  egg 
producer.  Both  of  those  bills  would 
amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
of  1921.  During  the  course  of  my  re- 
search tn  preparing  these  bills,  I  was 
most  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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nnder  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
here  an  article  which  I  feel  very  exod- 
ie?tly  seta  forth  the  present  and  fujOT 
role  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Dlvl- 
Sn.  It  was  prepared  by  Angus  McDwi- 
Sd  director  of  research  for  the  National 
?Smers  Union  and  by  Dal  Perry,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  UJ5.  Poultry  k  Egg 
Producers  Association: 

THE  FimCTION  OF  AND  NEED  FOB  THE  PACKERS 
AND  STOCKTAaDS  DIVISION  OF  THE  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AcaiCULTURE 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  of  the 

05  Department  of  Agriculture  has  played  a 
major  role  in  keeping  the  livestock  and  meat 
Sdustries  as  free  and  l^^dependent  M  they 
are  today.  This  Agency,  charged  with  the 
task  of  assuring  active  and  fair  oranpetiUon 
a^free  enterprise,  is  one  of  the  most  flnan- 
cially  starved  departments   in  the  Govern- 

"^Tttention  Is  called  to  some  signlfloant  facta 
about  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division: 

1  Prom  farm  to  retailer  they  regulate 
131.600  million  of  production  ox  a  total  of 

6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

2  It  is  estimated  that  because  of  the  psy- 
chology involved  and  regulation  of  market 
a«ncy  activities  the  producers  and  consum- 
OT  are  saved  1  percent  of  the  $11,500  million 
worth  of  Uvestock  marketed  and  regulated, 
or  approximately  $115  miUion  annuaUy. 

3  The  regulated  processed  meat  is  valued 
at  $18  500  miUion  and  because  of  the  sur- 
vellanoe  of  this  segment  of  the  tadustry  many 
unfair  trade  practices  are  checked  with  re- 
sulting increased  competition  and  the  pro- 
ducers and  public  are  probably  saved  another 
t200  million  annually. 

4.  The  broUer  industry  represents  another 
billion  dollars  in  production  and  producers 
in  this  Industry  are  in  dire  need  of  help  to 
get  satisfactory  retiims  for  their  investment 
and  labor. 

5.  The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  has 
no  lurlsdictlon  over  the  egg  industry.  This 
industry  up  until  the  last  few  years  has  been 
relatively  free  of  problems,  but  now  many 
nonfarm  interests  are  moving  in,  and  there 
are  monopolistic  practices  and  trends  In  the 

industry  today.  „._.  ,        i.  . 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  has 
only  190  personnel  and  a  budget  of  about 
$2,300,000  to  regulate  the  entire  livestock, 
poultry  and  meat  industry  in  the  continenUl 
United  States.  ^  „^     , 

Outlined  below  is  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Division  program  and  some  illustrations 
of  actions  and  results  achieved  by  the 
Department. 

Stockyard  rate  supervision:  Is  an  Impor- 
tant function  of  the  Division.  Rate  struc- 
tures of  stockyard  owners  and  market  agen- 
cies are  supervised  and  posted.  This  service 
can  save  producers  a  million  dollars  or  more 
annually  by  preventing  unjustified  rate  in- 
creases. 

To  assure  fair  competition  and  competitive 
practices  in  markets,  2.250  stockyards,  thou- 
sands of  buying  stations,  and  In  other  buy- 
ing operations.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  alone, 
there  are  over  4.000  buying  stations.  With 
the  present  personnel  it  is  possible  to  check 
only  about  100  operations  per  year. 

To  insure  honest  weight:  Regulations  call 
for  all  scales  to  be  tested  twice  a  year;  the 
scale  to  be  operating  right  and  to  be  oper- 
ated correctly.  The  present  staff  could  check 
weigh  or  rewelgh  only  once  every  33  years  on 
the  average  as  there  are  more  than  6,200 
scales  involved- 
Financial  protection  and  bonding  are  Im- 
portant parts  of  the  program: 

1.  In  1964  a  total  of  about  12.000  firms  and 
market  agencies  were  required  to  be  bonded 
to  the  extent  of  $160  mUllon.  Required 
annual  reports  from  firms  regulated  by  the 
agency  Indicated  that  195  firms  were  oper- 
ating with  Insufficient  capital.  They  were  re- 
quired to  Increase  this  by  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $3   xnilUon.    FUty-slx  firms  Issued 


rubber  checks  amounting  to  $1,000,833  and  47 
flrms  that  failed  deprived  produofrs  of  money 
in  the  amount  at  $1,070,0007  Forty-three 
flrma  were  found  •peratlng  wltto  liabilities 
in  excess  ot  ttoeir  anefta  to  the  extent  ct  $a^- 
396  500.  The  firms  Involved  were  required 
to  either  Improve  their  financial  condition, 
make  restitution  on  checks  outstanding,  and 
furnish  bonds  acceptable  to  the  Department 
or  cease  op«uttog. 

A  total  of  92  foimal  actions  were  brought 
by  the  Department  Involving  56  allegations 
involving  checks  written  without  sufficient 
funds.  Action  vraa  brought  in  47  aUegatlOTia 
for  failure  to  pay  and  43  actions  In  casea 
where  firms  were  dealing  with  current  U^ 
biUties  in  excess  of  current  assets.  One  hot 
check  amounted  to  ■$35,000. 

i  A  prompt  pay  regulation  requires  the 
buyer  must  pay  by  the  end  of  the  foUowlng 
business  day  unless  seUer  and  buyer  agree 
to  other  tenns. 

3  In  the  case  of  custodial  funds  regula- 
tions require  that  there  must  not  be  comln- 
gllng  of  funds.  However,  some  firms  were 
found  to  be  using  customer  funds  for  per- 
sonal use.  Some  firms  were  using  customer 
money  for  speculation.  Others  were  writing 
thousands  of  doUare  of  checks  in  excess  of 
their  deposits  In  banks.  _  _,  .  .  „. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Department  has 
only  sufficient  staff  to  review  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  firms  Involved. 

Reparation  payments  to  insured  parties: 
In  1964  over  1,000  farmers  filed  allegations 
and  the  Department  helped  recover  $1,500,000 
for  the  complainants.  In  addition  there  was 
over  $1  million  regained  for  trade  people. 

While  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  has 
authority  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
ducers they  have  no  authority  to  enforce 
reparation  payments  to  the  grower.  How- 
ever the  findings  of  the  Secretary  developed 
in  a  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  hearing 
can  be  used  as  prima  facie  evidence  In  a  civil 
suit. 

THE  BEOILER  INDUSTET 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  Is 
mftiring  a  complete  study  of  the  broUer  in- 
dustry from  farm  to  retaUer.  The  broUer 
industry,  almost  100-percent  Integrated,  is 
one  in  which  the  farmer-grower  has  no 
bargaining  power.  In  a  recent  hearing  before 
the  National  Food  Commission  in  Atlanta, 
Ga .  witnesses  testified  that  growers  were  ac- 
tually netting  only  from  7  to  37  cents  per 
hour  labor  income. 

Bruce  Eaker,  of  Roxboro,  N.C,  a  broiler 
grower,  tobacco  farmer,  and  Uvestock  man 
told  the  Commission,  "In  1960  I  won  the  Ford 
Foundation  avrard  for  efficiency  In  broUer 
production.  When  I  balanced  my  books  for 
the  year  I  showed  a  net  profit  of  $101.  My 
integrator  and  cooperative  says  I  am  one  of 
the  most  efficient  growers.  Yet  during  the 
past  3  years  I  have  produced  700,000  boUera 
or  2,250,000  pounds  of  meat.  This  required 
10  800  hours'  labor  and  I  can  show  only  37 
cents  an  hour  for  my  time.  AU  meat  produc- 
ing industries  should  be  concerned  about 
this  system."  ,     *  „,i 

Growers  complain  that  they  have  lost  all 
voice  in  arriving  at  contract  terms  and  re- 
turns. The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
in  a  recent  decision  said,  "Growers  were  the 
servant  of  the  Integrator." 

AUegations  filed  with  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Division  by  broUer  growers  In  Arkansas 
in  1962  have  resulted  In  a  complaint  being 
fUed  against  three  major  companies,  one  of 
them  a  nationally  known  company  of  great 
repute.  This  charge  is  blacklisting  growers. 
A  hearing  in  this  case  Is  scheduled  for  June 
23  1965.  This  case  may  help  establish 
market  power  for  growers.  This  action  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  growers  were  trying  to 
organize  and  were  petitioning  their  legisla- 
te™ and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
assistance. 

THE  EGG  INDUSTET 


Packere  and  Stockyard*  Act.  Tlie  Federal 
Trade  Oommlaalon  baa  Jurladlctton  over  eggs 
at  the  present  time.  However.  whUe  M  has 
the  tooU  to  appraise  mergera,  antitrust  vio- 
lations and  deal  with  them  It  does  not  have 
the  trained  farm-oriented  jfersonnel  to  deal 
with  unfair  and  anttMHipetitlve  practices 
In  the  egg  industry  at4be  farm  level. 

Problems  in  both  ttie  egg  and  broUer  In- 
dustries are  different  from  those  encountered 
in  livestock,  but  the  prlnolplee  upon  which 
the  Packere  and  Stockyards  Division  was 
foimded  apply  In  both  caeea.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  definite  trend  to  Integration  in 
other  Uvestock  Industrlea.  In  any  event 
some  way  needs  to  be  found  to  give  produc- 
ers bargaining  power  and  Packere  and  Stock- 
yards Division  Is  the  one  agency  now 
equipped  to  help. 

CONCLUSIOW 

The  Packere  and  Stockyard  Division  Is  the 
one  department  In  USDA  which  needs  nuxe 
funds,  not  less.  While  the  Dlvlalon  was  vir- 
tually dormant  prior  to  1958  this  la  not  true 

TUOfW 

Today  the  caseload  la  five  times  greater 
than  in  1957.  However,  the  caseload  U  not 
indicative  of  the  size  <rf  the  workload.  One 
case  today  involves  more  time,  personnd.  and 
money  than  aU  the  caseload  in  1967. 

The  Packere  and  Stockyards  Act  should  be 
strengthened.  HJl.  7527  Introduced  by 
Congressman  W.  R.  HuU,  of  Missouri,  would 
effectively  do  this  and  the  amendment  ^Q- 
posed  by  Congressman  John  G.  Dow,  ot  New 
York,  H.R.  8070  would  make  the  full  foroe  of 
the  act  effective  In  the  egg  mdustry. 

We  give  a  lot  of  Upservlce  to  free  wter- 
prlse  Here  Is  the  one  agency  In  the  USDA 
entrusted  witii  the  Prw«Tratlo^^o*5^  *^' 
terprise.  Yet  we.  find  that  the  $200,000  In- 
cr^e  asked  for  In  this  year's  budget  was 
knocked  out  In  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  National  Grange  has  asked 
that  the  staff  of  the  Packere  and  Stockyards 
Division  be  doubled  as  soon  as  posslhle. 

The  National  Farmera  Union  asked  for  a 
$1  miUion  increaae  for  the  Division  in  the 
pending  budget. 

The  UJS.  Poultry  and  Egg  Produce™  Asso- 
ciation has  requested  an  increased  budget 
and  strengthening  of  the  act. 

In  ancient  times  It  was  Ulegal  for  the 
butcher  to  go  out  to  Intercept  the  drover 
as  he  was  bringUig  his  Uvestock  to  market. 
This  was  done  to  give  all  butchers  a  chance 
to  buy  the  stock  and  to  prevent  one  butcher 
from  unfairly  taking  advantage  of  the  seUw. 
The  problem  today  Is  mca^  compUcated. 

The  monopolistic  tendencies  and  imfalr 
practices  that  appear  as  a  result  of  ^}^ex*- 
tion  m  the  livestock,  poultir  and  egg  Indus- 
try must  be  dealt  vrlth  In  some  way  to  give 
producers  and  growere  bargaining  Po^-J^ 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  should  be 
instructed  by  the  Congress  to  actively  seek 
ways  to  develop  bargaining  power  for  pro- 
ducers. 

It  is  Just  as  much  the  pubUc  Interest  to 
see  that  produoera  have  protection  in  the 
marketplace  so  that  tiiey  can  niarket  and 
agree  to  market  profitably  and  in  good  faith 
as  it  is  to  insure  depositors'  funds  by  the 
Federal  Insurance  Deposit  Corporation. 


The  egg  industry  Is  rapidly  becoming  inte- 
grated.   Eggs  should  be  Included  under  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 
Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  Uie 
new  fall  school  term  began  earUer  this 
month  the  superintendent  of  our  Peona 
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public  schools.  Dr.  Mark  Bills,  delivered 
some  ery  appropriate  remarks  to  the 
princii  als  and  teachers  who  will  be  serv- 
ing ur  ler  him  this  coming  year.  The 
title  o  ■  his  address  was  "Values  and 
Princii  les"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tne  full  text  of  Dr.  Bill's  very  time- 
be  read  into  the  Record  at 
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Values  and  Principles 
of  school  address  by  Dr.  Mark  W. 
superintendent,       Peoria       public 
.  delivered  at  Manual  High  School, 
1.  1965) 

and  welcome,  as  we  begin   ati- 
4:hool  year.     How  a   building   comes 
quickly  it  becomes  a  school  again. 
staff  and  students  return. 

who  are  new  to  the  profession. 

that  you  have,  at  this  moment,  some 

of   pride   over   your   clioice.      As 

In  this  profession.  I  say  with  all 

that  I  can   gather.  "I  am  proud 

profession:    I   am   proud   and   privi- 

3   work    with    you    and    to    know    so 

you    personally;    I    am    proud    of 

my  home  city  and  community." 

do  you  respond,  when  you  are  away 

work,    perhaps    on    vacation    or 

,  when  someone  asks   you:    "What 

do?"   or   "What   Is   your   work?"     I 

1  hat    your    answer    Is    always    given 

,  flnnly,  proudly.  "I  am  a  teacher," 

in  education." 

I    extend   greetings,    and    welcome 

the  1965-66  school  year.  I  invite  you 

pride  In  the  profession,  now,  and 

as  you  may  be  privileged  to  serve 

Ck>nslder  it  an  obligation,  and  your 

privilege  to  so  live,  serve,  and  speak, 

further  credit  to  the  profession, 

respect  for  your   associates  and 
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title  or  a  theme  around  which  my 
might  be  centered,  I  have  chosen 
"Values  and  Principles. "    How- 
presenting  some  remarks  rele- 
that  title,  I  should  like  to  offer  some 
olsservatlonB  about  the  opening  of  the 
our  own  organization. 

especial  welcome  to  everyone  from 

schools    and     neighborhoods 

olned  to  district  150.     May   we,  the 

generation  of   school   people,   bring 

the   strengths   and    assets    of   the 

cbmmunlty,  so  that  the  best  possible 

will  be  provided   without   any   in- 

,  and  a  rich  heritage  of  good  will 

be  transmitted  to  those  who 

after  us. 

students  come  Into  the  classrooms. 

to  speak  in  behalf  of  three  pieces  of 

or  resources  that  I   believe   we 

try  to  bring  into  the  climate  of  in- 

.  particularly  this  fall. 

genuine  kindness  Into  every  rela- 

with  students,  and  to  your  assocla- 

^  nth.  each  other.     There  Is   so  much 

ferment,   ill   will   in   the  world 

of  the  school  room.     Try,  as  never 

to  make  the  school  a  place  of  kindll- 

f^lendllness. 

,  try  to  bring  some  of  the  beauty 

into  the  classroom.     There  Is  much 

ugly  and  sordid,  but  there  also  Is 

more  that  is  beautiful.     Bring  some 

beauty  of  the  world  at  hand.    Bring 

the  beauty  of  places  you  have  seen 

Make   a   conscious,    talented, 

belnc  some  beauty  into  the  class- 

)ver  which  you  preside — every  day. 

as  tbe  last  of  the  three  pieces  of 

or  resources,  bring  into  the  class- 

dathuslasm  for  what  you  teach.    This 

nost  Important  and  persuasive  influ- 

mottvate  students  to  apply  them- 

How  many  time  we  have  seen  tradi- 

less-popular  or  especially  difficult 

become     popular — only     because 


V  sited, 
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there  was  a  teacher  who  loved  and  believed 
in  what  was  being  taught.  It  is  not  easy, 
nor  is  it  very  effective  to  try  to  motivate  the 
majority  of  students  by  merely  admonishing 
them,  "You  will  need  this  some  day,"  or, 
"This  is  basic."  If  the  teacher  has  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  what  Ls  being  taught,  a 
motivating  force  of  the  greatest  worth  is 
present. 

So,  may  I  hope  that  you  will  find  some 
sense,  some  Juatiflcatlon,  for  this  appeal  In 
behalf  of  these  three  pieces  of  equipment  or 
resouces — friendliness,  beauty,  love  for  and 
enthusiasm  about  what  is  being  taught. 
Furthermore,  these  are  pieces  of  equipment, 
these  are  resoiirces  that  cost  nothing  and 
that  only  you  can  provide.  Tliey  are  the 
only  pieces  of  equipment  who.'se  value  in- 
creases with  use. 

Now  to  the  theme  or  title:  "Values  and 
Principles."  An  equally  appropriate  title 
would   be:    "The   Case  for   Thoughtfulness." 

How  would  you  and  I  react  if  we  were 
to  rather  suddenly  have  responsibility  for  a 
substantial  fortune — some  great  financial 
legacy?  Would  we  rush  into  hasty,  ill- 
advised,  thoughtless  commitments';'  Many 
people  have  done  so  Personal  and  family 
histories  are  replete  with  examples  of  need. 
even  poverty,  where  once  great  fortunes  were 
present,  mostly  because  of  hnsty.  thoughtless 
acts. 

How  do  we  react  in  moments  when  great 
changes  are  imminent  or  are  already  under- 
way? 

These  are  examples  of  situations  that  call 
for  thoughtfulness — deliberation — well-  con- 
sidered action.  Admittedly,  even  thought- 
fulness does  not  Insure  infallibility.  Never- 
theless, thoughtfulness,  as  a  practice,  and  as 
a  discipline,  does  provide  a  strong  guarantee 
that  the  liest  plans  will  result,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provides  good  insurance  against 
extreme,  costly  errors. 

These  are  times  in  education  that  call  for 
thoughtfulness.  Great  sums  of  money  are 
being  tossed  about.  Appeals  of  all  sorts, 
strong  pressures,  create  an  atmosphere 
frought  with  a  sort  of  frenzied  compulsion. 
In  this  climate,  almost  everything  that  any- 
one proposes  is  considered  to  be  good  or 
desirable.  Little  time  is  reserved  for 
thoughtfulness.  There  is  little  respect  or 
tolerance  for  even  a  suggestion  that  there 
just  might  be  some  justification  for  a 
thoughtful,  constructive  approach^time 
and  need  for  a  second  look. 

It  Is  a  time  for  thoughtfulness.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  is  an  especially  strong  com- 
pulsion for  tlioughtfulness.  Innumerable 
and  historically  conflmied  precedents  and 
citations  support  the  case  for  thoughtful- 
ness, particularly  in  times  such  as  these. 

With  modem  mass  communication  and 
news  media,  the  people  of  a  Nation  can  be 
and  are  subjected  to  Immediate,  total  satura- 
tion exposxu^  through  carefully  prepared 
releases.  Not  only  are  the  releases  carefully 
prepared,  but  the  most  sophisticated  cam- 
paigns are  carried  out  In  advance.  The 
terrifying  aspect  of  this  modern  develop- 
ment is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
stampede  citizens  who  are  presumed  to  have 
the  prerequisite  abilities  and  essential  edu- 
cation for  developing  judgments.  In  this 
saturation  approach  to  control  over  the 
thinking  portions  of  a  society,  a  new  and 
fearsome  element  has  been  added  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  democracy. 

So,  the  first  two  points — the  first  two 
thoughts  which  I  offer  for  your  critical  ap- 
praisal— are : 

1.  Tliis  is  a  time  for  thoughtfulness.  The 
case  for  thoughtfulness  Lb  especially  strong. 

2.  Since,  by  out  professional  label,  we  are 
presiuned  to  be  both  educated  and  capable 
of  thoughtfulness,  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
desperately  grave  obligation  to  not  be  stam- 
peded In  our  thinking. 

When    it    becomes    possible    to    regularly 


stampede  that  part  of  a  population  presumed 
to  be  capable  of  thinking,  the  security  and 
perpetiiation  oC  democracy  become  more 
precarious. 

This  is  a  time  when  education  is  a  magic 
word.  A  vocal,  albeit  not-too-highly-re- 
garded  veteran  of  oiu-  profession  said  not 
long  ago:  "There  appears  to  l>e  near  univer- 
sal acresaaent  that  education  is  the  only  sure 
road  to  a  great  society." 

In  my  JudgaoaDt,  education  without  some 
references,  some  solid  relationship  to  values, 
and  principles  Is  not  a  sure  road  to  a  great 
society.  "Growth  through  education  needs 
roots  if  it  is  to  withstand  the  winds  of 
change."  This  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
written  by  Crane  Haussamen,  former  U.S. 
Minister  and  permanent  representative  to 
the  United  Nation's  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  which  has  Its 
headquarters  in  Paris.  The  article  appeared 
in  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  for  August 
21,  1965,  Education  without  some  values 
and  principles  is  a  road  to  license,  to  so- 
phistication without  morality,  to  the  demise 
of  personal  and  social  conscience.  A  year 
ago,  a  speaker  spent  2  days  in  a  midwestem 
church-related,  highly  respected  university, 
devoting  his  time  to  the  subject:  "The  New 
Morality." 

In  his  talks,  the  most  intimate  of  human 
:icts  was  treated  as  a  trivial  and  casual  in- 
cident. This  was  education — education  with- 
out values,  the  epltomi6  of  informed,  sophis- 
ticated pragmatism.  Values  may  change  or 
be  modified,  but  education  without  some 
values  is  not  a  stire  road  to  a  great  society. 
Educated  indiriduals  who  will  not  work  do 
not  contribute  to  any  society.  Educated  in- 
dividuals who  assume  false  superiority  over 
tlielr  fellows — Just  because  they  went  to 
school  or  have  a  diploma — are  not  very  help- 
ful in  ushering  in  any  great  society.  So, 
I  plead  with  you — my  colleagues  in  educa- 
tion— let  us  not  be  thoughtless  enough  to 
be  stampeded  into  adding  oiur  voices  to 
the  false  and  illusory  chant:  "Education- 
just  education — ^is  the  answer."  There  must 
be  some  values,  and  the  example  I  cited  is 
only  representative.  Respect  for  yourself; 
regard  for  others;  patriotism,  love  for  coun- 
try and  homeland,  respect  for  law,  are  ex- 
amples of  values  that  must  be  related  to 
education. 

This  iB  an  era  when  thoughtful,  talented 
people  need  to  devote  their  most  able  powers 
to  developing  Jiidgments  about  what  their 
schools  are  to  bec(8ne.  Make  no  mistake, 
there  is  a  relatively  small  group  of  spokes- 
men— small  but  powerful — who  have  plans 
to  radically  change  philosophies,  facilities, 
programs  tliat  are  school-related.  The  role 
of  the  home;  parental  responsibility,  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  and  churches,  schools, 
all  would  be  drastically  modified.  Note:  I 
am  not  passing  Judgment,  in  this  address. 
on  any  of  these  proposals,  although  I  do 
have  my  convictions  and  some  conclusions. 

I  am,  however,  saying,  people  of  this  coun- 
try, people  in  local  communities  like  Peoria 
and  others  across  the  Nation,  be  aware  of  tbe 
changes  that  are  being  proposed  and  assume 
active  responsibility  to  be  thoughtful  and 
vocal  about  them. 

Are  schools  to  become  welfare  centers?  Is 
educational  opport\mlty  to  be  relative  to 
some  economic  or  family  mcome  index? 

Are  schools  to  be  the  centers  for  services 
extending  even  Into  the  years   of   infancy? 

Is  a  new  determinism  to  come  into 
American  education  where  specialists  will 
assign  children,  the  assignments  arrived  at 
by  clinically  derived  data  as  to  abilities,  apti- 
tudes, and  opportimity-ceilings? 

Must  sohools  accept  obligations  that  have 
been  considered  nattiral  as  well  as  legal  re- 
sponsibilities of  anyone  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  home,  the  rearing  of  a 
family?  Is  education  to  l>e  pragmatically 
job-oriented  rather  than  balanced? 
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T.  American  education  going  to  forinalize 
.nm  ^i  system  around  levels  of  training. 
^mT^i^l   values,   and   extreme   voca- 

"•Tl'sSS  -ulr,  I  am  not  P-ingP-r- 
^^1  judgment  in  this  address,  although  I 
^^ve  my  convictions.  I  am,  as  one  school- 
l.fi^  a  typically  solid  American  commu- 
!^v'  say^g  with  all  the  fervor  I  can  com- 
nlty  sayinB.  thoughtful  about  what 

""^  scS^'e  ^ming-  Be  thoughtful 
Kt  pro^Sals  that  are  coming  out^if  your 
twrare  to  be  radically  changed,  don  t 
^Sce  up  one  day  and  be  vocal  about  your 
t^Pts  Be  thoughtful  now.  so  that  you  will 
Se  had  something  to  say  about  what  they 

'^Sch^^'iSoards  across  the  Nation  should 
wS  together,  study  together,  as  never  be- 
r.«  Parent  groups  should  work  and 
Sy-Sing  certain  that  carefully  planted 
.^kLmen  do  not  sway  an  organization  or 
sff  Sr  them  and  coiimlt  the  organization 
oEJuy  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
S  ll  a  time  for  thoughtfuln^.  by 
JT  thinking-capable  clUzens  Whatev^ 
chanees  are  made  should  be  made  with  full 
aiSfness  on  the  part  of  all  thinking  people. 
Now  as  always:  Caveat  expertum. 

Manv  arguments  and  persuasions  are  of- 
fer«l  t^  promote  and  support  t^ese  propolis 
for  change.  You  know  most  of  them.  The 
following  list  is  representative . 

1  The  money  is  there,  so  let's  get  ours. 

2  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  for  it  this  way,  with 
no  "concern   for    both   immediate   and   long 

?UM?^med,  presumptive  educational 
advantages  and  outcomes  are  invoked. 

4  Calces  or  preventive  measures  are  given 
cursory  attention  in  the  haste  to  get  some- 
thing started  to  spend  money,  to  create  pay- 

"^"s  Others  claim  that  there  is  need  to  re- 
make the  entire  program  of  education. 

These  arguments  and  Pe^uaslons,  seem  to 
me,  to  add  to  the  grave  responslbl  Ity  to  be 
thoughtful,  and  the  need  to  take  time  to  be 
capable  of  thoughtfulness. 

As  changes  come,  the  necessary  and  right 
adaptations,  not  just  change  for  the  sake 
of  doing  something.  I  should  like  to  cite  some 
qualifying      conditions      that      should      be 

respected.  «^„,^  «= 

To  the  clamor,  education  as  now  offered  is 
totally  inadequate,  a  complete  change  is  re- 
quired, ask  yourself  this  question:  What 
kind  of  a  product  Is  needed?" 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  the  prod- 
uct of  education,  if  the  product  is  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  life,  will  continue  to 
need  a  disciplined  mind,  will  need  to  have 
extensive  as  well  as  specialized  knowledge. 
will  need  certain  skills,  and  should  have 
capacities  for  adaptation,  growth,  improve- 
ment. These  are  qualities  needed  by  every 
Individual— on  the  Job,  In  business,  in  the 
professions,  the  only  difference  being  the 
variety  of  levels. 

WUl  Durant  is  credited  with  this  germane 
aphorism:  "I  have  made  the  great  discovery 
that  liberty  is  a  product  of  order."  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  statement  st^ 
from  his  current  study  and  writing:  The 
Story  of  Civilization."  This  is  not  a  senti- 
mental, arm-chair  opinion.  It  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  scholar,  reached  after  study  of 
many  civilizations.  The  product  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  free,  must  be  a  disciplined  indi- 
vidual.    Surely  this  Is  not  new. 

To  the  Indictment  education  is  meaning- 
less, does  not  meet  the  needs,  etc.,  I  respond 
with  this  query.  Since  schools  reflect  the 
values  of  a  society,  what  the  society  tem- 
porarily considers  important,  is  it  logical  to 
tear  down  the  schools,  or  is  it  better  to  take 
a  hard,  realistic  look  at  the  values  system, 
before  making  radical  changes?  Perhaps 
the  values  system  should  be  the  first  point 
of  attack. 

If  schools  are  to  assume  more  welfare 
duties,  if  schools  are  to  become  substitutes 


for  homes,  if  schooU  are  to  replace  parents, 
then,  I  plead,  with  all  tlb»  vehemence  at  my 
command,  reserve  time  for  teactoecs  to  tea^ 
If  socletv  is  going  to  ask  echoed  to  do  an 
S^SLSi.^  not  bootleg  them  in  on 
the  same  staff.  Let's  not  try  to  house  thraa 
in  school  buildings  as  we  now  have  thwn. 
If  teachers  are  to  have  time  to  teach,  let 

them  teach.  ,,         ,^ 

If  school  buUdings  are  to  be  welfare  cen- 
ters, then  buUd  nursery  rooms;  build  lun^ 
and  food  areas;  build  clinics,  build  areas  for 
these  things.  Then  staff  them  with  people 
to  uerform  the  service. 

I^  not  agree  at  aU  that  schools  are  asking 
too  much,  toat  the  work  is  too  hard.    The 
real  trouble  Ues  in  other  circumstanc^  or 
factors.     School  days  have  become  cluttered 
up  untU  teachers  do  not  have  time  to  teach, 
and  students  are  distracted  beyond  even  rea- 
sonable minimum  requirements  for  concen- 
tration.    Life,  outside  o*  ^"^^^"^^^^^'f,^- 
has  become  involved  and  frenzied,  and  stu- 
dents  as  well  as  many  parents  are  ^^^^e 
to   sacrifice,   even   a   few   of  these   outside 
things,  in  order  to  succeed  in  school. 
'""iS^ihe    beginning,    I    made    a    P^e^^/^ 
thoughtfulness.     I  have  spoken  of  mybelief 
in  the  impori^ce  of  values,  the  worth  of 
priSlples  mthe  process  of  thinking  in  the 
brocesS  of  thoughtfulness.    I  «^dj,*f„**» 
ripeat  my  concern  over  the  growing  wlU^- 
nSTof  thinking  peopleto  ^  «^P^^ 
An  editorial  in  our  Peoria  Journal  Star 
contained  this  paragraph  which  ^  ^P^^ 
relevant  to  the  threats  to  society  that  eJdst 
when  it  is  possible  to  stampede  thinking 

^"^S^ehow  or  other  we  must  learn  In  this 
age  of  massive  'communication'  the  differ- 
ence between  that  which  Is  massive  promo- 
«on  •  •  •  or  more  specifically  just  when 
the  kind  of  massive  promotion  now  so  ««!- 
mon  on  so  many  fronts  crosses  the  line  Into 
becomin«  a  con  ganxe." 

""^Sucation  without  values  is  not  even  an 
assurance  of  improvement,  ^"^^^^^.^l 
road  to  a  great  society.  In  an  editortil.  A 
Wortd  Conscience,"  David  Lawrence  wrate 

"International  agreements  can  be  written 
in  explicit  terms,  but  unless  and  until 
pledged  words  are  made  meaningful  and  "n- 
leM  ind  until  there  is  mutual  trust,  there 
ll^lttie  chance  that  we  can  abolish  the  state 
of  continuing  anarchy  which  plagues  us  to- 

"^^^What  then  Is  the  answer?  We  can  learn 
from  the  reUglous  teachings  which  have  come 
down  to  ui  through  the  centuries.  We 
toow  what  is  right,  we  know  what  is  hon- 
est But  we  have  not  developed  a  world 
conscience  which  would  toll  us  that  nations 
like  individuals,  must  exercise  self-restraint, 
If^rious  friction  is  to  be  avoided  and  reason 
Is  to  prevail.  .         .. 

"Until  we  are  able  to  awaken  the  con- 
science of  mankind  around  the  globe  we 
shall  not  stop  wars  and  we  shall  not  halt 
the  insidious  infiltration  of  oth«r  countrle- 
by  aggressors,  whose  only  objective  U  ma- 
terial gam  and  absolute  power." 

It  Ukes  more  than— Just  education. 

May  I  close  with  this  story-^  sort  of  al- 
legory.    I  am  indebted  to  Sam  Hobson    Pa- 
orta   businessman-fellow    Rotarlan,   friend 
for  this  story  which  came  to  his  attention 
via  Dr.  L.  A.  Adolfson  of  the  University  of 

"One  night  In  ancient  times,  three  horse- 
men were  riding  across  a  desert.  As  they 
crossed  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  out  of  the 
darkness  a  voice  called.  'Halt.' 

"They  obeyed.  The  voice  then  told  them 
to  dismount,  pick  up  a  handful  of  pebbles, 
put  the  pebbles  In  their  pockets  and  re- 
mount 


happened.  The  pebbles  had  been  trans- 
formed Into  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones.  They  remembered  the 
warning.  They  were  both  glad  and  sorry; 
glad  they  had  taken  some,  and  sorry  they 
hmi  not  taken  more. 

"And  this  Is  a  story  of  education." 

Best  wishes  for  1965-66. 


"The  voice  then  said,  'You  have  done  as  I 
commanded.  Tomorrow  at  sun-up  you  will 
be  both  glad  and  sorry.'  Mystified,  the 
horsemen   rode  on. 

"When  the  sun  rose,  they  reached  Into 
their  pockets  and  found  that  a  miracle  had 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21st 
of  September,  today,  marks  the  16th  an- 
niversary of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. On  this  occasion  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend warm  f  eUcltaUons  to  His  Excellency 
Ludwig  Erhard.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  to 
His  ExceUency  Helnrlch  Knappsteln,  the 
German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

This  date  markes  16  years  of  spectacu- 
lar growth  and  political  stability  for  this 
amazing  country. 

As  Americans  we  can  be  doubly  proud 
as  we  note  the  record  of  economic  and 
political  accomplishments  achieved  by 
the  Federal  Republic  since  World  War  U. 
The  democratic  charswjter  and  political 
stability  of  our  stanch,  ally  in  Bonn  vin- 
dicate the  faith  postwar  American  plan- 
ners placed  in  the  future  of  West  Ger- 
many. Beyond  rewarding  the  policies  of 
those  Americans  who  rejected  the  brutal 
Soviet  formula  of  exploitation  and  subju- 
gation In  favor  of  a  revived  and  rejuve- 
nated Germany,  the  manner  in  which 
the  German  miracle  has  been  achieved 
represents  a  shining  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  federal  democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  political  envi- 
ronment of  the  new  Federal  Republic  of 
1949  it  is  difBcult,  in  the  light  of  the  stae- 
bility  of  German  federalism  today,  for  us 
to  remember  the  uncertainties  and  fears 
that  surrounded  the  application  of  the 
new  Bonn  constitution.    At  that  time 
many  felt  tliat  the  division  of  powers,  so 
successful  in  our  own  ConstlWitlon,  would 
either  collapse  or  lead  to  the  paralysis  of 
government  in  a  nation  with  traditions 
of  either  state  autonomy  or  highly  cen- 
tralized government.     Some  feared  the 
possibility  of  political  anarchy  resulting 
from  unrestrained  elements  of  separat- 
ism in  the  states;  others  feared  a  return 
to  the  authoritarianism  which  bli^-hted 
the  German  political  landscape  in  the 
recent  past. 

Fortunately,  both  medieval  separatism 
and  modem  authoritarianism  have  given 
way  to  German  liberalism,  a  strain  In 
German  political  thought  which  began 
to  take  root  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  The  mixture  of  traditional 
German  liberalism  with  American  fed- 
eralism has  resulted  in  the  smoothly 
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f  unctlo  ning  democratic  system  so  clearly 
evideiM  ed  by  Sunday's  .elections. 

jerman  economic  program,  which 
ten  referred  to  as  the  economic 
of  Europe,  is  closely  related  to 
enterprise  system  of  the  United 
Without  foregoing  the  social  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  rooted  in 
politicoeconomic  practice  since 
Germany  has  applied  a  mlni- 
govemmental  control  in  its  spec- 
rise  from  the  rubble  and  ashes  of 
Var  n  into  one  of  the  great  eco- 
x)wers  of  the  world  today.    The 
miracle  is  a  testimony  to  the 
of   the   German   people    and 
of  free  enterprise  coupled 
sicial  responsibility — another  de- 
w  ilch  we  share  with  our  German 
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are  grand  achievements  and  no 
of  encouragement  in  a  world 
political  instability  and  eco- 
iriaes. 

foreign  policies — ^both  economic 

pqlltlcal — of  the  Federal  Republic 

even  more  encoiiraging.    A 

leader  in  the  economic  and  po- 

tntegration  of  Europe,  Germany 

contlmies  to  stand  as  a  steadfast  ally  of 

States  and  stanch  champion 

Vestem  alliance. 


scurcei 
^Ith 


been 


Un  ted 


are  the  remarkable  accomplish- 

>f  the  last  16  years.    It  Is  with 

treasure  that  I  take  this  moment 

the  achievements  of  the  Fed- 

Rebubllc  of  Germany. 
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or 


nm  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


!  Hesday,  September  21, 1965 
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lUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  foi- 
ls the  guest  editorial  which  ap- 
In  the  Augiist  19.  1965  issue  of 
Banker,  in  which  Mr.  H. 
Hagemann,  Jr.,  president  of 
Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
analyzes  the  speech  of  Mr.  WU- 
A^cChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  before  Co- 

Unlversity  aluml  last  June: 
litmriioNS  AND  Consequences 
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editorial  by  H.  Frederick  Hagemann 
ptesldtot.  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust 
4oeton) 

known  William  McChesney  Martin 
more  than  40  years,  and  having  be- 
that  he  usually  has  something 
}  rhen  he  makes  a  major  speech.  I  ob- 
oopy  of  his  June  1,  1965  speech  and 
re-read  it. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when 

so  many  articulate  and  extremely 

t  young  economists,  it  is  fortunate 

Martin  has  spoken  out  cou- 

on  how  he  currently  feels  about  the 

His  ideas  cannot  be  shoved  aside 

when  you  consider  that  he  speaks 

accumulated  experience,  since  grad- 

"rom  Yale  University  in  1928,  of  hav- 

a  partner  in  a  brokerage  Qrm,  the 

of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 

States,  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
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ths 


beea 


Assl  »tant  i 


Import  Bank,  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

The  title  of  his  talk  given  on  June  1  was 
"Does  Monetary  History  Repeat  Itself?",  and 
the  theme  of  his  talk  was  let's  continually 
look  at  history  in  order  not  to  make  the 
same  financial  and  monetary  mistakes  again. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  excessive 
amounts  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  credit  and 
resulting  easy  money  created  the  boom  of 
the  twenties  that  culminated  In  1929. 

As  I  have  read  and  re-read  Chairman  Mar- 
tin's speech,  I  feel  he  was  trying  to  hanuner 
home  this  theme,  that  excessive  credit  ex- 
pansion can  be  a  source  of  future  trouble. 
Ever  since  he  made  this  speech,  the  admin- 
istration's economists  and  many  college  pro- 
fessors have  been  rebutting  him,  but  the 
point  remains  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference of  opinion  regarding  how  much  stim- 
ulation, how  much  credit  expansion,  how 
much  easy  money  and  how  much  gold  drain 
an  economy,  even  as  big  and  strong  as  ours, 
can  stand  without  getting  into  real  trouble. 
This  running  debate  between  the  conserva- 
tive elements  in  the  financial  area  and  the 
liberal  group  reveals  a  sharp  split  In  high 
circles. 

We  have  a  continuing  balance-of-F>ay- 
ments  problem,  and  it  would  appear  that 
Chairman  Martin  is  seriously  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  when  other  nations  have  a 
balance-of-pa3maentB  problem,  they  are  told 
to  raise  Interest  rates,  to  cut  expenses,  to 
increase  taxes,  to  balance  the  budget,  to 
stop  finahcing  government  deficits  through 
the  central  bank  and.  If  necessary,  to  engage 
in  a  period  of  austerity.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  here  in  the  United  States  have 
a  balance-of-pajrments  problem,  we  are  hes- 
itant and  unenthusiastlc  about  adopting 
these  same  measures. 

It  is  this  process  over  the  years,  of  the 
Federal  Government  continuing  to  run 
budget  deficits  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  continuing  to  put  out  Increasing 
amountfi  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  credit  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  that  concerns  conserva- 
tives at  home  and  undoubtedly  concerns 
conservative  financial  Interests  around  the 
world. 

Conservatives  are  also  concerned  with  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  turn  continually  to  controls  and 
more  controls,  no  matter  how  voluntary  they 
may  be,  instead  of  using  the  marketplace  for 
solutions  to  problems.  Price  controls,  wage 
controls  and  exchange  controls  have  never 
been  a  solution,  and  have  never  worked  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.  Furthermore, 
controls  are  not  In  the  line  of  American  tra- 
dition. Mr.  Martin  indicated  in  his  speech 
that  the  time  might  come  when  we  would 
have  to  restrain  the  boom  and  slow  down 
our  growth  to  a  more  sustainable  level  In 
order  to  protect  the  dollar  and  solve  our 
balance-of -payments  problem. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  organized 
In  1913  and  12  regional  banks  were  set  up 
at  that  time.  Before  the  banks  in  New 
England  would  buy  stock  in  the  bank  (be- 
come members) ,  they  had  the  assurance 
that  they  would  have  an  annual  stockholders 
meeting  at  which  time  they  would  be  able 
to  express  their  opinions  and  give  considera- 
tion to  what  had  been  going  on  in  their 
Federal  Reserve  bank.  These  meetings  have 
been  held  annually  since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston  opened  for  business 
in  1914. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
stockholders  assembled  in  formal  meeting: 

"Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  Is  to  use  Its  authority  to 
regulate  credit  and  the  money  supply  in  order 
to  keep  a  stable  price  level,  help  maintain  a 
reasonably  full  use  of  resources  and  promote 
sustainable  economic  growth,  and 

"Whereas  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be 
independent  with  the  general  structure  of 


the  Government  in  order  that  It  might  exer- 
cise its  best  collective  Jtufgment  and  carry 
out  monetary  and  credit  policies  in  order  to 
assiue  the  integrity  of  our  cxirrency  and  sound 
economic  progress,  and 

"Whereas  bills  recently  introduced  to  the 
Congress  eliminating  the  la-man  Open  Mar- 
ket  Cwnmittee,  retiring  Federal  Reserve  stock 
owned  by  commercial  banks,  making  the  term 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
coterminous  with  that  of  the  President,  sub- 
jecting the  Federal  Reserve  annual  budget  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
observe  guidelines  concerning  monetary  pol- 
icy outlined  by  the  President  each  year  in  hU 
economic  report  to  Congress,  would,  for  all 
practical  purpoes,  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  a  branch  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government  by  destroying  its  ability 
to  arrive  at  independent  decisions  and  take 
independent  action:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  feel  strongly 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  presently 
constituted  should  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened, to  assure,  as  was  originally  Intended 
by  Congress,  its  independence  and  freedom 
from  political  pressures  and  other  considera- 
tions; and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  continue  to  exercise  its  independence 
in  regulating  credit  and  the  money  supply 
in  order  to  assuf  e  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
and  sound  economic  growth." 

At  the  hearings  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  in  April  (rf 
1964,  both  William  F.  Kelly,  president  at  that 
time  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Walker,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  association,  testified  that  it 
had  consistently  been  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
independent  within  the  Government  and  not 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  executive 
branch- 
Chairman  Martin  has  the  respect  of  cen- 
tral bankers  all  over  the  world,  and  his  views 
are  largely  shared  by  most  of  them.  In  my 
opinion,  if  there  were  more  people  in  the 
United  States  in  high  places  who  concurred 
with  Chairman  Martin,  there  would  be  myre 
confidence  In  our  financial  management. 

Clearly,  the  country  Is  confronted  with  a 
choice  between  two  markedly  different  view- 
points. The  administration  seems  deter- 
mined to  maintain  Its  policy  of  aggressive 
credit  expansion  and  relatively  easy  money 
even  under  current  economic  conditions. 
Others  feel  that  the  policy  shotild  be  changed 
to  one  of  more  restraint.  The  laws  dn  the 
books  are  clear  and  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress as  revealed  In  the  existing  statutes  is 
also  clear — ^that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  act  when  it  feels 
that  the  economy  is  in  danger  of  overheat- 
ing and  the  integrity  of  our  money  Is  being 
threatened.  The  published  minutes  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee revealed  that  a  minority  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  including  the  Chairman,  was 
far  more  restraint. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  continued 
differences  of  opinion  between  central  banks 
and  their  governments,  and  the  history  of 
p>olitlcally  dominated  central  banks  makes 
very  sad  reading.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  it 
has  been  the  intention  of  Congress  over  the 
years,  to  protect  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  political 
pressures  and  from  bureaucratic  whims. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  traditional  role 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was  impaired 
by  the  great  depression,  but  history  reveals 
that  it  was  the  political  pressures  put  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  in  the  twenties  to 
delay  taking  restraining  action  which  per- 
mitted the  boom  to  get  out  of  hand.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  the  political  cooperation 
with  England,  beginning  In  1925,  to  help 
stabilize  the  pound,  which  caused  the  Fed- 
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-1  Reserve  Board  to  lower  the  rediscount 
^i  m  1927  when  actually.  In  restroBpert,  it 
^mild  have  been  raised.  It  was  overoptlm- 
um  and  overexpanslon  of  credit  In  the  twen- 
S  that  niade  the  1929  crash  inevitable. 
an*  not  the  spirit  of  conservatism  and  re- 

^'rSre  are  also  those  who  feel  that  the  tra- 
Hitional  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
£n  topalred  by  the  change  In  economic 
thinking  which  stems  from  the  theories  of 
John  Maynard    Keynes:    there    are    others 
however,  who  feel  that  the  theories  of  Lord 
Kevnes  are  faUaclous,  and  are  nothing  but 
kresUtement  of  the  fallacious  theories  of 
John  Law.    There  are   also  those  who  feel 
that  the  Ideas  of  Lord  Keynes  hi  regard  to 
continued    credit    expansion    are    basically 
wrone     There  are  also  those  who  feel  that 
bis  ideas  in  regard  to  gold  Ignored  econonaic 
history  and  the  economic  facts  of  life,  for 
even  though  Lord  Keynes  and  his  followers 
felt  that  gold  is  only  a  sfambol,  there  are 
those  throughout  the  world.  Including  many 
central  banks,  who  prefer  the  gold  symbol  to 
the  payer  money  symbol  offered  by  the  Key- 
neslans.  , 

one  of  the  basic  faUacles  in  Lord  Keynes 
theory  was  that  he  intended  to  divide  all 
economic  goods  into  goods  for  production 
and  goods  for  consumption,  and  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  third  class  of  goods  which 
people  like  and  respect  and  value  because 
oTtheir  beauty,  because  of  their  usefulness, 
because  of  their  IncorruptiblUty.  because  of 
their  indestructlbiUty.  and  because  of  their 
long  record  df  retaining  value— gold,  silver, 
precious  stotites  and  art  treasures  fall  into 
this  category. 

There  are  some  people  who  feel  that  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  These  people  feel 
that  this  act  gave  the  admlnistraUon  a  man- 
date to  use  its  power  to  keep  unemployment 
low,  prices  reasonably  steady,  and  to  promote 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth.  How- 
ever, there  are  others  who  feel  that  this  law 
was  certainly  intended  to  operate  within  the 
existing  framework  of  financial  legislation, 
including  all  Federal  Reserve  Bank  legisla- 
tion. The  Intent  of  Congress  was  certainly 
not  to  have  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  dele- 
gate its  responsibilities  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  have  the  party 
in  power  in  a  position  to  expand  credit  to 
provide  full  employment  regardless  of  other 
conditions.  Certainly  Congress  did  not  have 
in  mind  a  continuous  credit  expansion  to 
solve  unemployment  when  higher  wages  and 
higher  minimum  wage  laws  make  the  solu- 
tion more  difficult. 

Surely  Congress  did  not  want  credit  con- 
tinually expanded  in  the  face  of  rising  prices 
and  a  continuing  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

Some  people  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the 
employment  act  we  have  been  left  with  two 
separate  sets  of  officials  with  the  same  fiscal 
and  monetary  responslbUity.  I  do  not  con- 
cur writh  this  belief.  While  It  is  true  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  power  over 
the  supply  of  credit  and  the  structure  of 
interest  rates,  and  it  Is  also  true  that  the 
administration  has  the  power  to  si)end  and 
tax  and  to  finance  debt,  these  powers  should 
be  exercised  harmoniously.  There  Is,  and 
should  be.  a  constant  Interchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  administration  and  its 
officials  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  conflict 
between  Government  administrations  and 
central  bankers  on  the  subject  of  Interest 
rates  and  the  money  supply.  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  prefer  low  Interest  rates 
to  facilitate  their  financing  of  the  mammoth 
Federal  debt  and,  also,  easy  money  is  po- 
litically popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  money  sup- 
ply level  that  encom-ages  reasonable  price 
stability  and  steady,  stistalnable  economic 


growth'.  It  Is  htxd  to  see  How  the  rel&tloti- 
rtilp  between  the  admlntotratloo  mkI  «!• 
Federal  Reserve  Board  could  be  witttMi  lato 
law  to  Insure  absolute  harmcoiy.  Bat.  orer 
the  years.  Congress  in  Ite  wisdom  and  con- 
sidered Judgment  ha«  not  seen  ^t  to  make 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  subservient  to 
the  Treasury  or  any  other  pert  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

In  a  basic  conflict  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  high 
financial  policy,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  advise  tke  admlnistraUon.  can  warn 
the  admlnistraUen  of  the  dangers  which 
It  sees  ahead,  but  finally,  regardless  of  c^ 
position,  it  must  act  as  it  sees  fit  in  its  per- 
formance of  its  duties  as  it  understands  them 
and  as  those  duties  are  outlined  by  the  Con- 
gress under  existing  legislation.    . 

Thus,  under  the  law.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  free  to  restrain  credit  expansion  and 
to  aUow  Interest  ratee  to  rise,  even  If  this 
policy  were  contrary  to  that  of  the  admin- 
istration in  power.  To  be  sure,  this  kind  of 
arrangement  is  not  definite,  but  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  best  tradition  over  the 
years. 

The  original  Federal  Reserve  Act  gave  this 
independence  to  the  Federal  Reserve  because 
history  revealed  that  In  practically  ail  cases 
political  Intervention  In  the  field  of  money 
and  central  banking  over  hundreds  of  years 
has  had  unfortunate  results.  The  conflict 
between  politicians  and  central  bankers  the 
world  over  has  been  throughout  the  years 
centered  on  the  fact  that  politicians  have  a 
tendency  to  want  to  make  booms  bigger  and 
better  and  continuous,  whereas  central  bank- 
er-, have  a  tendency  to  put  more  emphasis 
on  the  integrity  of  the  currency,  feeling  that 
caily  through  the  observance  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  discipline  oan  genuine  prosperity 
and  sustainable  growth  be  attained. 

I  am  svu^  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica vriU  be  in  far  better  shape,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people  better  preserved,  if  we  have  a 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  U  Independent 
within  the  framework  of  the  Government 
and  which  is  not  subject  to  the  pressures  of 
politicians  and  the   whims  of  bureaucrats. 


Will  All  Squares  Please  SUnd  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Austlnlte,  the  Montclare-Leyden  Herald, 
the  Herald.  Forest  Leaves,  and  OaJc 
Leaves,  all  community  newspapers  In  the 
State  of  Illinois,  carried  wi  September  16 
an  article  entitled  "Will  All  Squares 
Please  Stand  Up"  by  Paul  Harvey,  ABC's 
news  analyst. 

Paul  Harvey  is  the  winner  of  many 
awards  and  honors  including  the  1965 
American  Legion  Award,  the  1962  Com- 
mentator of  the  Year  Award,  and  the 
1962  Man  of  the  Year  Award.  He  Is  a 
deeply  patriotic  man  who  loves  his  coun- 
try, has  high  hopes  for  its  future,  and 
often  expresses  his  opinions  in  his  news 
broadcasts. 

His  article,  dealing  with  squares,  l*bo*J^ 
forthright  and  refreshing.  It  should  be 
read  by  millions  of  Americans,  especially 
the  members  of  the  new  generation,  who 
somehow  feel  that  the  "square"  does  not 
belong  in  our  society.    Religious  leaders 


and  educators  should  speak  in  the  King's 
English  and  make  It  plain  to  these  peo- 
ple that  It  Is  the  courageous  "square" 
who  has  protfcted  the  dignity  of  man 
and  preserved  the  freedom  that  all  free- 
men enjoy  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  insert  Paul  Har- 
vey's article  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 
The  article  follows: 

Will  All  Bqttabxs  Plkask  Stamd  Up 
(By  Paul  Harrey) 
"Square,"  aiu>ttier  Of  the  good  old  words, 
has  gone  the  way  of  "lore"  and  "modesty" 
and  "patriotism." 

Something  to  be  snickered  over  or  outright 
laughed  at. 

Why,  it  used  to  be  that  there  was  no  higher 
compliment  you  could  pay  a  man  than  to  call 
him  a  "squareshooter." 

The  adman's  promise  oS  a  "square  deal" 
once  was  as  binding  as  an  oath  on  the  Bible. 
One  of  those  admen,  CbArlee  Brower,  says 
he's  fed  up  with  this  beat  generaUon  distort- 
ing and  corrupting  our  time-honored  vocabu- 
lary. 

Some  of  what  I'm  going  to  say  next  he 
said  first,  but  I  second  the  notion. 

Today's  square  is  a  guy  who  vol\mteers 
when  he  doesn't  have  to. 

He's  a  guy  who  gets  his  kk^s  from  trying 
to  do  a  Job  better  than  anyone  else. 

He's  a  boob  who  gets  so  lost  In  bis  work 
he  has  to  be  reminded  to  go  home. 

A  square  is  a  guy  who  doeent  want  to 
stop  at  the  bar  and  get  aU  Juiced  up  because 
he  prefers  to  go  to  his  own  home,  his  own 
dinner  table,  and  his  own  bed. 

He  hasn't  learned  to  cut  comers  or  goof 
off. 

This  creep  we  call  a  square  gets  all  choked 
up  when  he  hears  chUdren  singing  "My 
Covmtry,  'tis  of  thee  •  •  •" 

He  even  beUeves  in  God— and  says  so — 
in  public. 

Some  of  the  old  squares  were  Nathan  Hale, 
Patrick  Henry,  Ge<wge  Washington,  Ben 
Franklin. 

Some  of  the  new  squares  are  Glenn,  Gns- 
som,  Shepard.  Oarpentec.  Oooper.  Sohlim. 

John  Glenn  says  he  gets  a  funny  feeling 
down  inside  when  he  sees  the  flag  go  by. 
Says  he's  proud  that  he  belonged  to  the  Boy 
Soouts  and  the  TMOA. 
How  square  can  you  get? 
A  square  Is  a  guy  wtoo  lives  within  his 
means  whether   the  Jonee  do  or  not,  and 
think  his  Uncle  Sam  should  too. 
He  doesn't  want  to  fly  now  and  pey  later. 
A  square  Is  likely  to  eave  some  ot  his  own 
money  for  a  rainy  day,  ratho-  than  count 
on  using  yours.  ' 

A  square  geta  his  books  out  of  th^lbrary 
Instead  of  the  drugstore. 

He  tells  his  son  it's  more  important  to  pUy 
fair  than  to  win.    Imagine. 

A  square  is  a  guy  who  reads  Scripture  when 
nobody's    watching,    prays    when    nobody's 

lUtening.  ^       ^     ,m 

A  guy  who  things  Christmas  tree  should 
be  green  and  Christmas  gifts  should  be 
handpicked. 

And  he  wants  to  see  America  flret— in 
everything. 

He  believes  in  honoring  father  and  motner 
and  "do  unto  others"  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 

He  thinks  he  knows  more  than  his  teen- 
ager knovra  about  car  freedom  and  curfew. 

Will  all  gooney  birds  answering  this  de- 
scription please  stand  up?  You  misfits  In 
this  brave  new  age,  you  dismally  dlsor^- 
nlzed.  Improperly  apologetic  ghosts  of  the 
past,  stand  up. 

Stand  up  and  be  counted. 

You  squares — who  turn  the  wheels  and  dig 
the  fields  and  move  mountains  and  put 
rivets  In  our  dreams. 

You  sqiiaree— wh«  dignify  the  human  race. 

You  squares  who  hold  the  thankless  world 
In  place. 
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^PSTESSiaS  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOlt.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NXW    TORK 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'hiesday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Marcb  there  will  be  held  In  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  the  1966  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engl- 
9as  Turbine  Dlylslon.  This  win 
first  time  that  a  division  of  an 
American  professional  engineering  so- 
ciety qas  held  Its  regular  annual  meeting 
In  cooperation  with  an  overseas 
professional  engineering  organization, 
the  Sv  iss  Society  of  Engineers  and  Arch- 
itects. 

Undsr  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remar  :s.  I  Include  herewith  a  statement 
issued  t^  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanic al  Engineers,  as  follows: 

The  966  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mec  lanlcal  Engineers  Gas  Turbine  Divi- 
sion In  Zurich,  Switzerland — a  giant  step  for- 
ward a  the  interchange  of  world  tech- 
nology —win  feature  speakers  of  Interna- 
tional reputation  In  the  tiirblne  field,  ac- 
oordln(  to  Z.  Stanley  Stys.  chairman  of  the 
meetln  j,  and  Robert  A.  Harmon,  division 
chalrm  ui. 

This  unique  meeting,  which  will  bring  to- 
gether SOD  American  and  500  European  en- 
gineers at  Zurich.  ManSh  13-17.  representing 
both  p  iTate  Industry  and  Government,  will 
also  bt  highlighted  by  the  largest  Interna- 
tional iXhlUtkm  of  gas  turbine  equipment 
sbown  to  date,  with  70  exhibitors  from  8 
oouatr  ee.  as  weU  as  a  program  of  75  tech- 
nkaU  I  apers  and  4  technical  symposia. 

The  neetlng,  to  be  held  In  Zurich's  Con- 
gress E  all,  marks  the  first  time  a  division  of 
an  Axoi  ilcan  professional  engineering  society 
has  be  d  its  regular  annual  meeting  abroad 
In  cocq  eratiati  with  an  overseas  professional 
engine)  ring  organization,  the  Swiss  Society 
of  Eng  neers  and  Architects. 

Featured  speakers  will  be  Herbert  H. 
Hamlltm,  president  of  CThemical  &  Indus- 
trlal/G  Irdler  Corp..  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
Rudolpti  Sonthelm,  delegate  (equivalent  to 
executl  re  vice  president)  of  Brown  Boveri 
ic  Co.,  1  td.,  Baden,  Switzerland. 

iir.  '.  lamllton's  compcmy  was  the  first  In 
the  Uo  ted  States  to  use  the  gas  tiu-blne  for 
heat  n  covery  and  has  pioneered  in  several 
new  li  dustnal  uses  of  the  turbine.  His 
buslnes  activities  are  situated  in  many 
underd  iveloped  countries  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Sonthe  m.  who  has  worked  for  the  General 
Electzi(  Co..  in  the  United  States,  was  previ- 
ously \  1th  the  Swiss  national  nuclear  orga- 
nlzatlo  1,  Reaktor.  A.G. 

&SME  meeting  will  be  conducted  In 

style,   specifically   at   the  re- 

the  cooperating  Swiss  group.     All 

win  be  m  English  and  the  meeting's 

will  conform  to  that  established  by 

10  annual  ASME  Gas  Turbine 

in  the  United  States. 

"Thii  meeting  will  encompass  a  worldwide 

sjjectnfn    of    products,     components.    ma-_ 

and   technical   Information  vital   to' 

turbine    industry.      Although    the 

Is  an   an   American   professional   so- 

includes  members,   particularly  in 

Turbine  Division,  from  all  over  the 

We  feel  this  meeting  will  provide  an 

opportimlty   tor   the    generation 

Ideas,  the  Interchange  of  technology, 

exchange  of  views  between  engineers 

as8ocla|ed  with  the  design,  development,  and 
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appUcation  of  gas  turbines,"  Mr.  Harmon 
said.  "It  Is  a  giant  step  forward  in  sharing 
technology." 

Mr.  Btys  said  that  from  the  roster  of  more 
than  70  technical  papers  already  sutxnltted, 
it  appears  that  Industrial  and  marine  appli- 
cations of  the  gas  tiirblne  will  share  top 
billing  with  papers  on  development  trends 
and  latest  advances  In  the  "state  of  the  art." 
Among  the  latter  group  are  several  papers 
on  the  application  of  gas  turbine  cycles  to 
aerospace  systems. 

The  rapid  rate  of  technological  advance- 
ment in  many  i>arts  of  the  world  makes  it 
imperative  for  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing organizations  to  maintain  the  educa- 
tional level  of  their  staffs  and  their  aware- 
ness of  global  activities  on  a  continuing 
basis,"  Mr.  Stys  added.  "The  success  of  this 
meeting  appears  assured,  owing  to  the 
qviallty  of  papers  to  be  delivered  and  the  pro- 
fessional caliber  of  those  who  will  attend." 

Inspection  to\u*s  arranged  by  the  ASME 
for  conference  participants  before  and  after 
the  Zurich  meeting  Include  visits  to  gas  tur- 
bine plants  In  England,  Switzerland,  West 
Germany,  Prance.  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain. 
Manufacturers  showing  products  at  the  ex- 
hlblticm  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Oon- 
ferezMe  are  based  in  Switzerland.  West  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Prance.  Sweden,  Italy, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States. 


over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  in  the  knowl- 
edge  that  a  8erlo\is  blow  to  the  economy  hw 
been  averted. 


Good  News :  No  Strike  in  Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

I     HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  CASET.  Mr.  Speaker,  sdl  of  us 
breathe  easier  now  that  the  threat  of 
the  steel  strike  is  safely  past.  The  ad- 
verse ramifications  to  our  economy  were 
almost  too  great  to  be  comprehended. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  in  an  exceptional 
editorial  remarked  that: 

The  PresldeBt  is  to  be  cc^nmended  for  his 
vigorous  leadership  and  the  union  and  man- 
agement for  reaching  the  compromise  set- 
tlement. 

The  Chronicle's  review  is  one  of  many 
similar  opinions  expressed  by  other  news- 
papers of  this  Nation  and  I  make  it  avail- 
able in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)    Chronicle.  .'=;ept 

5,  1965) 

Good  News:  No  Strike  in  Steel 

It  is  extremely  good  news  that  the  threat 
of  a  steel  strike  has  been  ended  with  "eseen- 
•  tial  agreement"  between  the  industry  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  Union . 

"The  American  Nation  has  won,"  said 
President  Johnson  of  the  agreement  which 
was  based  upon  suggestions  he  made  after 
the  negotiations  had  become  deadlocked 
again.  The  Nation  always  wins  when  a 
strike  that  could  cripple  the  economy,  such 
as  a  strike  of  350,000  steelworkers.  Is  averted 
on  terms  that  are  economically  sound. 

The  settlement  upon  which  finishing 
touches  are  being  placed  conforms  to  that 
definition,  we  are  assured.  That  is,  the  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  increases  are  "within  the 
wage-price  guidelines"  set  by  the  President's 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  to  prevent  in- 
flation. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
vigorous  leadership  and  the  union  and  man- 
agement for  reaching  the  compromise  settle- 
ment.    The  Nation  can  breathe  more  easily 


Let's  Settle  the  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   MXW   JEBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  pornography  is  a  serious  one  in 
our  society.  I  think  that  every  reason- 
able American  shares  my  belief.  But 
while  the  problem  is  easy  to  identify  the 
solution  to  this  problem  is  extremely 
complex. 

I  did  not  sponsor  H.R.  7465  in  order 
to  set  up  a  national  censorship  bowd. 
In  my  (pinion  the  free  expression  of 
ideas,  however  bizarre  these  ideas  may 
be,  is  a  basic  right  which  has  been  pro- 
tected by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  Yet,  I  reiterate 
that  we  do  have  a  serious  problem  and 
it  is  one  which  merits  serious  study  by 
competent  and  fair  minded  experts-m 
many  fields. 

This  week  I  read  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  problem  of  pornography.  John 
R.  Sullivan,  the  news  editor  of  the  Ad- 
vocate, the  ofBcial  organ  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Newark,  N.J.,  has  stated  the 
problem  very  clearly  and  has  presented 
an  oi^nion  which  is  shared  by  many 
millions  of  Americans. 

There  are  some  who  are  so  horrified 
by  the  easy  availability  of  unbridljed  filth 
that  they  would  censor  any  work  which 
mentiMM  sex  and  would  lower  the  read- 
ing level  of  American  adults  to  the  level 
of  the  12  year  old.  There  are  others 
who  an-  so  appalled  at  the  concept  of 
censorship  that  they  feel  that  they  must 
allow  any  type  of  filth  to  flow  freely 
through  our  society. 

■-JSomewhere  in  between  these  two  poles 
of  opinion  there  is  a  middle  ground. 
This  middle  ground  is  what  we  are  seek- 
ing. Thus,  Mr.  Sullivan's  very  well  writ- 
ten article  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  this  House.  I  might 
point  out  that  I  differ  with  Mr.  Sullivan's 
view  that  my  bill  will  die  a  slow  death 
in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.   Sullivan's  article   follows: 
Let's  Settle  the  Issue 
(By  John  R.  Sullivan) 

Books  are  curious  things.  At  the  very 
time  that  educators  and  educated  people 
decry  their  shrinking  attraction  to  people, 
books  are  capable  of  getting  more  people 
madder  than  almost  any  other  creation  of 
man. 

I'm  talking  now  about  current  efforts  to 
stem  an  increasingly  high  tide  of  pornog- 
raphy in  the  Nation — ^much  of  which  origi- 
nates right  here  In  the  Newark  area. 

And  it  Is  right  here  in  the  Newark  arch- 
diocese— and  the  rest  of  New  Jersey— that 
much  is  being  done  to  combat  this  trash 
which,  as  George  Davis  of  Jersey  City  rightly 
said  the  other  day,  is  costing  the  Nation  "the 
degradation  of  both  the  young  and  the 
older. '• 

But  Davis  himself — a  man  long  commuted 
to  eliminating  pornography — admitted  that 
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ouch  of  the  battle  belmg  raised  is  a  negatlva 

""^^is  auite  rtght  It  U  alBO  an  ta- 
21^  bluie.  -Too  much  tlm.  1.  being 
"^^tS  blckS^  with  the  American  ClvU 
f,tSSe6  S^  and  the  Rlght-to-Bead 
S5S^^  too  UtUe  is  being  spent  develop- 
ffSlS^  approaches  and  making  mora 
Iffective  the  few  existing  methodsL 

S-  r«narks  were  made  in  Washington, 
wh^rheTSstifled  in  favor  of  a  bin  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Dominick  Daniklb, 

°'S2S^bUl,  slmuar  to  several  others 
,Mch  have  died  in  committee,  would  wtab- 
uS  a  committee  to  study  the  Impact  and 
Teat  of  pornography  and  suggest  ways  of 
^ing  wim  it.  It  is  a  laudable  bUl.  It  Is 
M*  rf  the  few  sensible  measures  ever  Intro- 
ducedL  It  i«  also  likely  to  die  Just  where  Ita 
predecessors  have  died.    Why? 

one  reason  is  the  testimony  presented  for 
the  bill,  which  is  symptomaUc  of  most  ap- 
OTOMhes  to  legislation  and  the  entire  prob- 
i«n.  The  blU's  backers  chose  to  hold  up  ex- 
^es  of  pornography  to  cite  examples  of 
STttie  p^ographers  market  their  wares 
^  say.  "iMi-t  this  awful— something  should 
be  done  about  it."  .r,TTT 

Of  course  it's  awful.  Why  even  the  ACLU, 
which  contMids  that  nothing  should  be  done 
about  it.  freely  admits  that.  But  to  say 
"Bomethlng  should  be  done  about  It  and 
Dantels'  bill  is  tiie  nearest  thing,  so  let  s  pass 

"'wh?!^^.  sliould  DAKIEI.S'  bill  (HH.  7465) 
be  passed?  There  are  many,  but  let's  take 
two  It  should  be  passed  because  it  proposes 
to  settle  one  objection  the  ACLU  has  to  anti- 
pornography  leglslation-thAt  therei  no 
sclentinc  proof  that  pornography  hurts  any- 
one." -nierefore,  says  the  ACLU,  there's  no 
need  for  a  law.  .      . 

ACLU  and  Rlght-to-Read  cite  competent 
teetUnony  to  back  up  theh-  contention.  Citi- 
zens for  Decent  Uterature  aad  other  grouP* 
also  cite  competent  testimony  that  ACLU  la 
wrong,  aearly,  some  unbiased  agency  should 
and  could  settle  the  issue. 

Danoxs'  bill  should  be  passed  because  the 
committee  might  be  able  to  come  up  with  a 
consUtuUonally  sound  curb  which  would 
satisfy  both  the  ACLU— which  also  fears  that 
"censorship"  might  spill  over  Into  the  ar^ 
of  political  and  social  thought— and  the 
groups  fOT  which  Davis  testified. 

The  committee,  after  aU.  is  there  not  to 
hear  that  something  should  be  done-^fs 
trying  to  do  that— but  to  hear  why  Daniels' 
bill— this  particiUar  something— should  be 
passed. 

A  Right  States  Most  Retain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  permission  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  of  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak.) 
Argus  Leader  on  the  matter  of  States 
rights  as  eroded  by  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 

A  Right  States  Shoxtld  Retain 

The  U.S.  Senate  Is  now  engaged  in  a  major 
debate  about  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

This  section  Is  the  one  that  permits  States 
to  make  their  own  decisions  about  whether 
workers  should  be  required  to  Join  a  \inlon 
as  a  condition  of  employment  or  not. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senate  is  the  re- 
peal of  provision  allowing  the  States  to  mak* 


this  determination.  Alrwdy  t!he  Hoosa  haa 
approved  to  rapeaL  Onrrent  indlcattona  »r» 
that  tha  Senate  la  idoerty  divided. 

South  Dakota  has  enacted^  }tYJ^^!I^ 
the  worker  the  right  to  wtrt  ''i^o^J*^ 
compelled  to  Join  the  union.  If  Oon^tw 
eliminates  the  Taft-Hartley  provision,  Vtiva 
presumably  the  South  Dakota  law  would  be 
held  to  l>e  Invalid.  ^    ^. 

Thus  there  are  Involved  In  the  Wa^g- 
ton  debate  two  primary  factors.  Oo»\* 
whether  or  not  workera  should  *>•  "<l];»f~ 
to  loin  a  unlen  In  enter  to  work.  The  oth« 
la  whether  this  is  a  detenntoation  to  be 
made  by  a  State  or  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 

Of  lato  the  Federal  Government  lias  been 
moving  forward  with  vigor  to  reducing  the 
sovereignity  of  the  States.  And  one  may  well 
wonder  abiut  the  value  of  this.  Certainly 
our  Government  as  a  whole  has  gained  much 
through  the  yeaia  due  to  the  maintenance 
of  certain  States  rights.  And  surely  there 
Is  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  authority 
in  respect  to  labor  rights  should  be  retained 
by  the  States. 


Soviet  Jewry  and  Hnman  Rigliti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 


OF  CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Lafayette 
Park  on  Sunday,  September  19,  1965, 
some  10.000  Jewish  lay  and  rabbinic  lead- 
ers throughout  the  country  met  to 
launch  the  weefclong  National  Eternal 
Light  Vigil  fOT  Soviet  Jewry  who  are  be- 
ing oppressed  by  that  natlcMi. 

An  Interfalth  group  of  leaders  partici- 
pated In  the  program  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  moral  judgment  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  to  bear 
on  oppression  In  the  Soviet  Union  Just 
prior  to  the  High  Holy  Days  of  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  Ycxn  Klppur. 

Our  colleague  and  newly  named  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial CouncU  (rf  the  United  Nations,  the 
Honorable  Jamxs  Roosevelt,  gave  an  ad- 
dress. With  imanlmous  consent  I  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  his  Important 
comments  on  this  occasion: 
Soviet  Jewbt  and  Human  Rights — ^An 

Agenda  of  Conscience 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  with  you  now, 
to  share   this   moment  ot  sol«nn  vlgU  to 
secure  the  basic  human  rights  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community. 

As  you  know,  one  of  my  main  concerns,  as 
UJ3.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  will  be  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  human 
rights.  So  I  am  here  to  teU  you  that  it  is 
my  conviction,  and  that  of  our  Government, 
that  the  problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  properly 
belongs  on  the  agenda  of  the  U.N.— whether 
It  Ifl  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  at 
the  Subcommlsslon  fOT  the  Prevention  of 
DlscrUnlnaUon  and  Protection  of  Minorities, 
or  at  the  kind  of  special  world  Investigative 
commission  on  human  rights  proposed  some 
months  ago  by  Ambassador  Goldberg. 

But  while  I  strongly  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem must  concern  the  U.N.,  It  does  not  be- 
long exclusively  there.  It  must  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  world's  conscience. 

In  my  new  post,  I  have  been  taking  Ume 
to  read  the  story  of  the  United  Nations  and 


the  writing  of  ita  charter  in  San  Fraacieco. 
I  recall  that  when  the  charter  waa  framed, 
there  waa  great  eootxoveray  about  •  P«*- 
graph  which   prohibited   the   Intetnattonal 
body    from    Intruding    Into    the    domertic 
aflam  of  the  member  narttona.    Thla  aale- 
euaid  had  to  be  Included;   otherwl»B.  sov- 
ereign nations  would  not  have  parttdpated. 
The  inclusion  of  thU  paragraph  doea  not 
mean  that  the  United  NatJons  Charter  was 
drafted  fOT  the  purpose  of  etiBlng  the  voices 
of  protest  against  evlL    ^»*««n  aa  It  was  »o 
soon   after   the   deetruetton   of  the   Jewish 
communities  of  B«rope  and  the  faUure  of 
the  democratic  nation*  to  oome  te  the  rescue 
of  those  communities,  the  charter  never  In- 
tended that  we  should  not  take  every  possi- 
ble  measure   to  safeguard   the  aurvlvaJ   of 
peoples  wherever  they  might  be  exposed  to 

**T^^Ve  no  doubt  that  the  distinguished 
delegates  of  tiie  Soviet  "Onion^yi^oml  ah^ 
Kxm  be  meeting  at  the  United  Na«tana.  wUl 
scoff  at  the*  WOTds  we  aay  here  today.  Fot 
they  wUl  tell  us  there  Is  evli  in  our  own 
land.  And  they  will  point  to  bigotry.  They 
mav  even  feel  free  to  speak  of  my  own  city 
of  Loe  Angeles,  which  I  represent  in  Ooti- 
CTess  To  this  counteraoeuaatton,  we  enter 
no  denial.  We  know  that  we  have  much  to 
do  in  America  to  bring  our  dally  Uvea  into 
conformity  with  the  principles  which  we 
cherish  and  which  are  tnacrlbed  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Our  answer  to  our  Soviet 
friends  must  be  that  we  have  to  help  each 
other  to  find  the  answers.  „*».«.,* 

I  think  we  must  say  very  frankly  that  ir 
there  are  wrongs  in  our  own  country--«nd 
there  are— thoee  who  are  aggrieved  and  to- 
lured  are  free  to  speak  their  proteat.  to  unite 
with  their  fellows  in  the  demand  fOT  rectin- 
catlon,  in  the  appeal  tor  ^xstlce. 

But  in  the  VSBB...  a  large  segment  of 
popular  sentiment  (It  cannot  properly  be 
Sued  pubUc  opinion)  la  Itself  anti-Semitic 
and  that  aegment  which  oppoeee  anti- 
Semitism  cscn  at  best  speak  In  muffled  tones 
As  fOT  soviet  public  Institutions,  the  hard 
fact  Is  that  it  is  government  policy  itself 
which  Is  the  guUty  party. 

Thank  God,  Soviet  policy  leaves  Jewish 
bodies  intact.  But  Jewish  souls  are  In  the 
balance,  and  this  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
protest.  For  Soviet  policy  seeks  to  dry  «P 
the  weUsprlngs  of  vltaUty  and  creativity  that 
have  immemorlally  marked  the  Jewish  spirit. 
It  intends  to  atomize  the  Jewish  community, 
to  estrange  it  from  Ita  past,  to  crush  Its  Iden- 
tity—in  short,  to  destroy  •very  posslblUty  of 
Jewish  group  survival.  „  «  «,  » 

As  you  may  know,  the  Jews  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  officially  considered  not  only  a  reUglous 
group  but  primarily  a  nationality  which  is  a 
cultural  and  ethnic  concept. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  scores  of  nationalities — 
be  they  majorities  governing  territories  or 
minorities  residing  In  the  territory  of 
others— have  for  centuries  clung  with  natural 
pride  to  their  national  consciousness,  their 
way  of  Ufe.  their  memories,  their  language 
and  literature. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  ideologically  com- 
mitted and  constitutionally  structured  to  rec- 
ognize the  full  right  of  every  one  at  ita  106 
nationalities  to  perpetuate  their  Identities 
and  to  maintain  cultural,  communal,  and  ed- 
ucational Institutions  toward  that  end.  For 
though  50  percent  of  the  Soviet  population 
consists  of  Rusala*»hatlonaUty.  the  remain- 
ing half  Is  composed  of  107  others  whose 
group  needs  and  aspirations  cannot  be  denied, 
even  by  an  authoritarian  regime. 

The  Importance  of  the  concept  of  nation- 
ality In  Soviet  society  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. One's  nationality  Is  one  of  the  two  or 
three  decisive  componente  of  citizenship  in 
the  U.S.SJa.  It  largely  determines  the  lan- 
guage one  speaks,  the  Uterature  and  prees  one 
reads,  the  national  history  one  assodatea 
with,' the  customs  one  grows  up  with,  the 
national  heroes  one  cherishes  and  emulatea. 
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.t  almost  be  said  that  nationality 

the  man,  as  well  as  the  citizen — for 

his  TTiinrt  and  heart  and  soul,  and 

him  a  heritage   of   which   he   can  be 

p  tyud. 

feal   meaning   of    the    Soviet    Jewish 

inheres  precisely  in  this:   That  So- 

Je^  are  the  only  nationality  deprived 

t  le  rights  and  institutions  by  which 

mi  fht  live  their  lives  as  a  self-respecting 

res]  ected  gnnip. 

t#  imagine  what  it  means  to  be  a  Jew 

.S.SJEt.    Tou  are  uniquely  discriml- 

^^ilDst — and  you  know  It.  and  your 

neighbors    know   it.      It   means 

your  singular  humilltation.  you  are 

of  pride  and  self-resi)€ct. 

aorw  quarter  of  a  century  since  any 

school  has   existed   in  the   U.S.S.R., 

Jewish  child  might  learn  something 

language,  literature,  •and  history. 

a  qxoarter  of  a  century,  in  which 

generation  of  Soviet  Jewish  youth 

with  a  past  that   is  a  blank, 

that  is  empty. 

this  great  conununity  to  become 

end  of  history  Is  to  show  ineqviitous 

foe  human  rights,  to  perpetrate  a 

,  a  historic  tragedy. 

lU  too  easy  to  shunt  aside  those  who 

and  helpless.    We  must  rise  to 

We  must  give  the  world  no 

the  world,  and  especially  the 

,  pays  attention. 

Nou  fear  that  all  these  public  protests 

'aln,  let  me  assure  you  that  we  have 

I  ignlflcant  evidence  that  your  efforts 

effective  Indeed.    For  just  2  weeks 

Pravda,  the  major  newspaper  of 

Soviet   Union,   published   a   front-page 

which  did  three  things: 

Implicitly  but  unmistakably  conceded 

exii  tence  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

proceeded  to  condemn  anti-Semitism 
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explained,  in  effect,  that  it  did  so 
the  existence  of  this  problem  Is  hurt- 
Image  of  the  Soviet  Union  abroad. 
Btriklng  evidence  of  Soviet  sensitivity 
encourage  us  to  continue  and  In  ten - 
_  'protests. 

1  uust  do  all  in  our  power  to  save  a 
0  )nununlty  from  cultural  annihilation. 


lie  Real  Alabama— Part  LXl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  1 EIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wealth  of  Alabama's  min- 
eral lesources  Is  probably  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  untold  stories  of  the 
State. 

The  ugh  Alabama's  mineral  wealth  has 
been  1  no^^  to  be  significant  in  the  past, 
perha  » the  State's  greatest  development 
in  thi  1  resource  Is  yet  to  come. 

A  SI  immary  of  this  picture  is  presented 
in  th!  following  material  taken  from 
the  Birmingham  News  of  Aug\ist  22, 
1965: 

Port  anes  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  Ala- 
bama'i  rich  earth,  'niere  yet  remains  vast 
potent  ial  for  the  enterprising.    Mineral  re- 


source) 
ticaHy 


Alabai  ut  Indtistrles. 


in  great  abundance  are  the  prac- 
inexhaustible   foundation  for   many 


Presently  conducted  explorations  almost 
certainly  assure  an  even  broader  base. 

The  volimie  of  limestone,  for  example.  Is 
described  by  State  Geologist  P.  K.  La- 
Moreaux  as  "almost  beyond  calculation." 

Limestone  in  crushed  torm  Is  used  as  an 
aggregate  for  railroad  and  highway  founda- 
tions, a  soTirce  for  fertilizers  and  other  by- 
products. This  has  been  a  vital  asset  In 
Alabexaa's  burgeoning  highway  construction 
program  and  the  State  leads  the  Southeast 
as  a  prodiicer  of  cement,  turns  out  enough 
each  year  to  pave  13,500  miles  of  four-lane 
highways. 

Sand  and  gravel,  workhorses  of  the  con- 
struction industry,  are  taken  in  huge  quan- 
tities mostly  along  the  State's  great  rivers. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  super-abundance  of 
clay  and  shale,  the  important  raw  materials 
for  brick,  tile,  ceramics,  and  refractories. 
Some  of  the  clays  have  unusual  physical 
properties  when  fired.  Some  wlU  bloat  and 
can  be  converted  to  lightweight  aggregates. 
Still  others  make  excellent  fire  brick  and  still 
another  tyi>e  lends  itself  to  building  brick. 

In  east  central  Alabama,  explorations  are 
being  made  into  extensive  copper  deposits. 
Some  of  the  Nation's  leading  mining  com- 
panies have  leased  thousands  of  acres  in  sev- 
eral counties  and  are  continuing  exploratory 
work. 

Mica  is  mined  on  a  small  scale,  is  used  by 
the  roofing  and  tire  industry.  There  are 
large  reserves  of  "scrap"  mica  deposits  in  the 
State. 

The  State  holds  fairly  large  deposits  of  tin 
and  gold,  but  neither  is  being  mined  pres- 
ently. There  ia  doubt  that  gold  will  be 
mined  in  commercial  quantities  unless  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  metal.  Tin 
deposits  have  not  been  developed  because  of 
foreign  competition  and  controlled  market 
conditions. 

Dolomite  is  rising  in  importance,  is  being 
mined  In  Shelby  County  and  sent  to  Selma 
where  Alabama  Metallurgical  Corp.  extracts 
magnesium  for  manufacture  into  spaceage 
metals. 

THE  FERROUS   METALS 

It's  more  than  a  short  lope  between  ham- 
mering out  early  19th-century  horseshoes 
and  pouring  a  heat  of  steel  after  an  hour's 
cooking. 

That,  bracketing  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  is  Inceptlen  and  present  of  the  metals 
industzy  In  Alabama. 

Alabama  iron  was  first  used  to  shoe  the 
horses  of  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
men  when  they  came  to  the  relief  of  Indian- 
threatened  settlers  In  the  early  1800's.  A  few 
years  later,  pig  iron  manufacture  began  In 
Alabama. 

Alabama's  first  furnace  to  use  coke  was 
built  at  Oxmoor,  on  the  outskirts  of  Bir- 
mingham, In  1876. 

Today,  the  Birmingham  district  is  the 
South's  iron  and  steel  center.  Kindred 
plants  operate  at  Gadsden,  Anniston,  and 
Tuscaloosa. 

For  years  the  red  ore  from  Birmingham's 
Red  Mountain  formed  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
trict's iron  and  steel  industry.  Now,  most 
of  the  ore  used  In  the  area's  iron  and  steel - 
making  furnaces  comes  from  South  America. 

Successful  pelleting  of  low-grade  taconlte 
iron  ores  in  Minnesota  in  the  past  year,  some 
experts  believe,  must  Inevitably  come  to 
Alabama.  Many  engineers  think  that 
Alabama's  low  iron  centered  ores  are  more 
susceptible  to  concentration  than  are  the 
taconltes  of  the  Mesabl  Range. 

Manufacture  of  steel  in  Alabama  dates 
Imck  to  1888.  Construction  of  open  hearth 
furnaces  followed  the  successful  manufac- 
ture otf  steel  from  Alabama  iron  by  the  Car- 
negie Co.  A  blooming  mill  was  started  at 
Ensley  in  1898  and  the  first  cast  of  Alabama 
steel  was  poured  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1899. 

In  1905,  Republic  Iron  &  St.eel  and  Tennes- 
see Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  consolidated 
and  United  States  Steel  acquired  TCI  2  yean 


later.  Since  that  time,  United  States  steel 
has  poured  hundreds  of  millions  into  A1&. 
bama. 

At  Its  major  installations  in  Gadsden,  Re- 
public Steel  is  operating  two  large  open 
hearth  furnaces  and  the  South's  two  largest 
electric  furnaces,  has  a  third  method  under- 
way. 

By  next  fall,  construction  on  a  basic  oxy- 
gen furnaee  is  scheduled  for  completion, 
first  of  Its  type  in  the  entire  South.  This 
will  cut  production  of  a  heat  of  steel  to  less 
than  an  hour. 

Steelmaking  capacity  of  United  States 
Steel,  the  South's  No.  1  producer.  Republic 
and  specialty  producers  now  rates  In  excess 
of  5%  million  tons  annually. 

Alabama  is  also  considered  the  pipemaking 
center  of  the  Nation.  Normally,  pipe  plants 
in  Birmingham.  Anniston.  Gadsden  and  Tus- 
caloosa produce  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
pipe  supply. 

Prom  the  State's  Iron  and  steel  Industry 
has  sprung  a  broad  steel  fabricating  business, 
producing  steel  plates  and  shapes,  cut  and 
fit  from  drawings  and  patterns.  Castings  of 
iron,  steel,  and  nonferrous  metals  are  manu- 
factured by  dozens  of  foundries. 

Metal  manufactiU'erB  first  settled  in  Ala- 
bama because  all  the  basic  ingredients  for 
steelmaking  existed  within  a  narrow  area. 
Today,  the  ever-broadening  metals  complex 
remains  one  of  the  State's  major  payroll  pro- 
ducers. 
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New  Banking  Lcfislation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Justice  Department  brought 
antitrust  suits  against  the  merger  plans 
of  six  banks  recently,  the  need  became 
apparent  for  new  le^slation  to  untangle 
the  proWems  of  the  banking  fraternity. 

In  order  to  try  to  fill  this  void,  I  have 
introduced  HH.  11015  which  will  seek  to 
free  from  doubt  all  those  banks  who 
merged  prior  to  the  1963  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  my  opinion,  this  de- 
cision of  the  Court  almost  completely 
wiped  out  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  I960. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  I  have 
introduced,  we  will  restore  the  original 
intent  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  but  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  its  standards 
and  procedures. 

Perhaps  the  m^in  problem  here  lies  in 
the  question  of  the  uniqueness  of  a  bank; 
In  my  opinion,  it  was  never  the  intent 
of  Congress  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
apply  sections  of  antitrust  legislation  to 
banks.  I  maintain  that  banks  are  unique 
in  this  sense.  The  criteria  for  measuring 
the  public  interest  involved  in  bank 
mergers  should  be  tailored  to  the  public 
interest  involved  in  banking — and  should 
be  different  from  those  applicable  to 
business  generally. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  car- 
ried an  editorial  which  was  in  agreement 
with  my  stand.  I  would  like  to  present 
this  article  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thk  Mkasurk  or  Difterence 

Why  should  banks  be  treated  differently 
from  other  types  of  business  concerns? 


Tn  essence,  that's  the  question  posed  by 
^nents  of  a  blU  that  would  Umlt  the  Jus- 
♦frTDeDartment's  abUlty  to  overturn  banking 
!iv«er8-  they  claim  the  Department  should 
SfvTthe  same  power  over  such  mergers  that 
Tdoes  over  others.  Their  question,  however. 
"^to  us  to  be  easy  to  answer:  Banks 
J^d  be  treated  differently  because  they 

"'rSJfart^oufeht  to  be  obvious;  it  has  been 
Joenlzed  by  laws  of  the  States  and  the 
Mfttion  ever  since  banking  became  a  busl- 
neffl  of  some  importance  to  the  country's  eco- 
nomic well-being.  By  now  bankers  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  tangle  of  legal  rules  which  not 
^v  provide  close  control  of  mergers  by 
i^eral  and  State  banking  agencies  but  also 
Sose  restraints  that  no  legislator  would 
think  of  applying  to  the  average  busi- 
nessman. 

Though  governmental  agencies  are  taking 
an  ever-widening  interest  in  private  business 
actvities.  for  example,  no  agency  has  yet  sug- 
Msted  that  it  should  take  a  look  at  the 
character  and  finances  of  a  fellow  who  wants 
to  set  up.  say.  a  shoe  store. 

If  the  shoe  store  falls,  ifs  a  sad  day 
mainly  for  the  owner  and  his  clerks.  A 
banks  failure,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
damage  not  only  its  owners  and  employees 
but  quite  possibly  its  depositors,  borrowers 
and  anyone  else  who  had  any  dealings  with 
the  institution.  More  than  that,  one  bank 
failure  can.  and  often  has.  weakened  public 
confidence  in  other  banks  in  its  area. 

The  difference  between  banks  arid  other 
types  of  institutions,  in  other  words,  is  meas- 
ured  largely  by  the  degree  of  public  interest. 
Consideration  of  the  public's  interest  has 
done  much  to  shape  the  legislative  approach 
to  banking  competition.  In  the  business 
world  generally,  the  freest  possible  competi- 
tion is  clearly  to  be  desired.  In  banking, 
however,  a  total  absence  of  restraints  on  com- 
petition could  allow  an  eager  institution  to 
overexpand.  to  make  shaky  loans  and  other- 
wise compete  itself  right  out  of  biisiness. 
Such  a  bank  could  damage  the  public  in- 
terest m  an  attempt  to  serve  it. 

The  need,  in  the  banking  industry,  for  a 
somewhat  different  approach  to  competition 
was  in  the  minds  of  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  The  ccMumlt- 
tee  reports  Indicate  that  the  leglslatOTs  In- 
tended to  leave  decisions  on  banking  mergers 
to  the  Federal  banking  agencies:  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

In  making  such  decisions,  the  agencies  are 
required  to  consider  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  competition.  But  they  are  also  com- 
peUed  to  ponder  the  financial  condition  of 
the  banks,  their  earnings  prospects,  the 
character  of  their  management  and,  certainly 
not  least,  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served. 

Any  merger,  of  course,  reduces  the  number 
of  banks  by  one.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it 
may  save  a  weak  bank  from  insolvency  cm*. 
by  creating  a  larger  and  more  versatile  In- 
stitution, provide  banking  services  badly 
needed  by  a  fast-growing  conununity.  As 
committee  reports  noted  in  1960.  a  merger 
sometimes  can  be  in  the  public  Interest  even 
If  it  "would  result  in  a  substantial  lessen- 
ing of  competition." 

Soon  after  the  Bank  Merger  Act  went  on 
the  books,  however,  the  Justice  Department 
began  attacking  a  number  of  bsuik  mergers 
In  the  courts  solely  on  the  basis  of  ccMnpeti- 
tion,  and  on  a  pretty  restricted  view  of  com- 
petition at  that.  Since  the  courts  have 
backed  the  Department,  banks  now  may  have 
a  merger  approved  by  a  Federal  bank  agency 
and,  poeslbly  years  later,  have  it  thrown  out 
by  the  courts.  It  la  this  situation  that  the 
pending  legislation  woiild  straighten  out. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  would  wipe  out 
the  past  6  years  of  confusion:  It  would 
validate  all  mergers  approved  up  to  now  by 


the  banking  agencies  whether  they've  been 
ohaUeoged  by  tb*  JurtJce  Department  or  not. 
After  all.  banks  entered  such  transactions 
In  the  beUel  that  Congress  meant  what  It 
said  in  ISMO. 

After  approval  of  any  future  bank  merger, 
the  Department  would  have  30  days  to  chal- 
lenge  It  in  the  oourta;  dxirlng  that  period  and 
any  resulting  Utlgatlon,  the  merger  could  not 
be  consummated.  Though  there's  more  than 
a  Uttle  question  whether  the  Department 
should  have  that  much  power,  it  would  at 
least  end  completely  the  threat  of  any  future 
effort  to  \mscramble  a  merged  bank. 

As  opponents  of  the  proposed  blU  have 
argued,  such  unscrambUng  can  be  handled. 
But  It  can't  be  handled  without  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  Inconvenience  for  the 
bank's  customers — In  other  words,  without 
damaging  the  pubUc. 

The  pending  legislation.  In  sum.  would  be 
a  modest  first  step  toward  more  clarity  in 
bank  reg\ilatton.  If  Congress  bothers  to 
measure  the  Nation's  interest  in  a  sound 
banking  system.  It's  hard  to  see  how  It  could 
do  anything  very  different  from  that. 


Dr. 


Bernard   Bienyenn   Welcomes    USL 
Freshman  at  Recent  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 


or   LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21. 1965 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  colleges  and  universities  all 
across  America  were  opening  their  doors 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  upon  whose  advanced  educa- 
tion and  learning  this  Nation's  future  de- 
pends so  heavily.  ,    ^^^  ^, 

In  many  if  not  all  of  these  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  freshmen  students 
went  through  orientation  programs  de- 
signed to  give  them  direction  and  pur- 
pose hi  their  coUege  life.  It  was  a  time 
during  which  wise  and  experienced  edu- 
cators and  administrators  had  an  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  these  young 
minds  some  of  the  profound  meanings 
which  they  should  seek  out  in  their 
studies  of  the  history,  are.  science,  and 
philosophy  of  mankind. 

One  such  educator  charged  with  the 
responsibUity  of  setting  forth  to  these 
students  the  lofty  and  noble  goals  which 
they  should  seek  was  a  gentleman  from 
my  hometown  of  St.  MartinvUle.  La., 
Dr.  Leonard  Blenvenu.  The  wisdom  of 
Dr  Blenvenu's  remarks  to  the  fresh- 
men class  of  the  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana  hi  my  congressional 
district  merits  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  excerpts  from  his  address  follow: 
Dr.  Bkenabd  Biknvxntt  Welcomes  USL 

Frbshicen  at  Recent  Assembly 
"College  Is  not  soley  a  place  for  learning 
specific  subject  matter,"  Dr.  Bienvwiu  told 
the  freshman.  "True,  this  Is  one  of  its  ma- 
jor purposes.  But  it  is  also  an  opportunity 
to  grow  up  emotionally  and  mentally  •  •  • 
to  learn  and  attempt  to  master  the  art  of 
self  discipline. 

"I  challenge  you  to  become  truly  absorbed 
in  this  great  adventure  which  is  yours  for 
the  asking  •  •  •  one  In  which  the  richness 
of  rewards  Is  determined  to  a  great  degree 
by  the  effort  that  you  decide  to  put  forth. 
"Learn  at  the  beginning  to  set  goals  f<^ 


yourselves.  Set  them  at  the  point  which 
wUl  tax  to  the  N'th  degree  all  of  the  ablUtles 
that  you  possess. 

"Leam  the  necessity  of  setting  aside  speci- 
fic hours  tor  study  in  order  to  reach  the 
objective  that  you  have  establUhed.  I^arn 
to  have  a  good  time  •  •  •  to  participate  in 
the  great  fun  of  college  Ufe.  Leam  to  look 
around  you  to  see  the  beauty  of  this  world. 
Open  your  eyes  to  discover  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  man. 

"Learn  to  open  your  hearts  and  to  love 
all  of  mankind.  Learn  to  respect.  Yes  •  *  • 
to  revere  the  great  dignity  that  is  man. 

Learn,  as  the  great  Prtnch  phUoeopher 
Montaigne  once  said,  'That  all  knowledge  is 
hurtful  to  him  who  has  not  the  science  of 
goodness." 

"Learn  that  if  the  time  you  spend  at 
Southwestern  is  to  really  be  a  significant 
adventure,  you  must  give  to  the  imiver- 
sity,  to  its  faculty,  its  administration,  its 
students,  and  its  purposes  the  very  best  of 
your  talents. 

"Those  of  you  who  have  the  gift  of  humor, 
let  this  gift  blossom  forth.  Those  of  you 
who  have  the  ability  to  lead,  leam  to  lead 
with  a  sincerity  of  purpose  and  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  university  and  humanity. 
"To  those  who  participate  in  sports,  bring 
honor  to  yourself  and  to  the  university  by 
playing  always  to  win  and  by  playing  fair 
and  square. 

"To  you  present  in  this  audience  who  have 
the  mentality  necessary  for  above  average 
scholastic  achievement,  remember  It  is  your 
responsibUity  to  yourselves,  to  this  univer- 
sity and  to  society  to  excel. 

"To  most  of  us  who  are  simply  followers, 
let  us  follow  vrtth  wisdom  and  prudence. 
Let  us  remember  that  a  leader  can  go  no- 
where without  support  of  the  foUowers  and 
that  It  is  we  who  determine  who  and  by 
whom  we  will  be  led  and  in  what  direction 
we  will  go. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  learn  to  have  faith 

•  •  •  faith  In  yourselves  •  •  •  faith  In  your 
fellow  student  •  •  •  faith  in  this  university 

•  •    •   faith  in.  your  country  and  faith  In 
God." 


Betsy,  New  Orleans,  and  L.B  J. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOUISUWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson's  on-the-scene  survey 
of  the  terrible  damage  wreaked  upon  the 
State  of  Louisiana  while  Hurricane  Betsy 
still  lingered  in  the  State,  was  the  subject 
of  an  editorial  of  aiH>reciatlon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Shreveport  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Although  I  have  personally  expressed 
my  thanks  to  the  President  and  on  an- 
other occasion  sp(*en  of  It  here  on  the 
floor,  I  would  like  the  Record  to  Include 
also  this  excellent  editorial  to  show  the 
appreciation  we  of  Louisiana  have  for 
this  unselfish  show  of  leadership  by  the 
President. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Betst,  New  Obleans.  and  L.B.J. 

There  is  little  that  is  cwthodox  about  hur- 
ricanes when  it  wanes  to  the  directions  they 
may  travel  and  Betsy  was.  perhaps,  the  least 
orthodox  In  many,  many  years.  It  headed 
originally  for  the  Carolina  coast  and  appar- 
enUy  without  expectation  of  epoch-making 
damage  when  it  hit.  Then  it  suddenly  stood 
stUl  for  awhUe  In  the  Atiantlc  Ocean  as  if 
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to  decide  what  to  do.    The  declBlon. 

f.  was  to  head  for  the  gulf  coast  in 

Orleans  area  where  Betsy  became 

devastating  tragedy  to  hit  that  city 

Jre  history. 

than  60   are  known  dead   In  Hew 

alone.    More  than  300  sqttare  blocks 

dty  have  been  devastated  by  wind 

«r.     There  is  no  way  to  estimate 

accurately  but  It  seems  certain  to 

ond  the  billion  dollar  mark.     The 

ioll  In  the  general  south  Louisiana 

area  may  run  double  or  triple 

the  number  of  bodies  already. 

New  Orleans  itself. 

.  ratn  find  words  to  express  the  hor- 

tragedy  for  people  hit  so  suddenly, 

ectedly,  by  such  a  monster.    Nor  Is 

^e  to  find  words  to  express  the  sym- 

irhlch  those  elsewhere  hold  for  the 

H«e  in  our  local  area  our  grief 

ffBdT^Mn  for  the  people  of  the  liirgest 

the  State  Is  great,  indeed. 

without    saying    that    Governor 

„ .  Mayor  Schiro,  of  New  Orleans, 

In  uuznerable  individuals  and  agencies 

tb.9  greatest  credit  for  their  efforts 

n  the  effects  of  the  tragedy  and  to 

as  many  as  possible  from  its  devasta- 

oourse.  mistakes  were  made.    Com- 

failed  in  the  city  itself  when 

fun  fury  first  hit  and  it  became  im- 
i  to  conduct  an  effective  and  orderly 
against  the  devastating  attack.  But 
le  worked  herolcaUy,  nobly,  and  as 
»Iy  as  could  be  possible. 

t*i*T<v«  goes  to  President  Lyndon 
for  bis  quick  trip  to  New  Orleans 

_■  when   the   htirrlcane   still   was 

out  death  and  disaster  throughout 
;  City  area.     The  President  left 

, so  hurriedly,  when  the  magnl- 

the  disaster  came  to  his  knowledge, 

newspapermen  acoc«npanylng  him  were 

even  to  grab  raincoats. 

dbnatm  personally,  by  his  presence  in 

(gleans,  could  not  lessen  the  toll  of 

the  volume  of  destruction.    But  he 

the  leadership  that  is  needed  at 

1 1me.     During  disaster  people  alwa3rs 

their  leaders — they  turn,  searching 

38.     In  this  instance,  even  as  they 

they   found   the   President   of    the 

States  at  their  side,  walking  through 

jets,  talking  to  people,  trying  to  find 

'or  some,  shelter  for  others,  food  for 

_.    His  presence,  the  prestige  of  his' 

his  person,  raised  morale  and  hope 
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true  material  value  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
the  stricken  area  lay  in  the  fact  that 
able,  from  his  firsthand  and  eyewlt- 
k^owledge  of  the  situation,  to  Issue  or- 
and  left  that  cut  redtape  In  Wash- 
and  released  every  type  of  aid  that  the 
Govttnment  could  supply.     He  not 
6ioppeA  all  Government  and  per- 
>\islness  in  the  White  House  to  go  to 
(gleans,  but  he  ordered  all   agencies 
deal  In  any  way  with  disaster  relief 
everything  on  hand  and  turn  their 
to  the  Louisiana  city  and  its 
area, 
are  things  which  the  people  of  Lou- 
will  not  fOTget. 


St  reng^ 
surrouidlng 

Theqe 
isiana 


Hon.  Eugene  Zackert 

SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or  TCHwrNnn 
I  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

EVERETT.   Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  gmrter  of  a  century  It  has  been  a 


']He: 


pleasure  for  me  to  have  known  Eugene 
Zuckert,  the  Secretary  (rf  the  Air  Force. 

Many  flnp  articles  have  been  In  the 
Record  relative  to  his  excellent  service 
to  this  great  Nation  of  ours  throughout 
his  career.  I  wish  to  concur  in  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  relative  to  him. 

He  has  always  been  most  kind  and 
considerate  of  all  oflBcial  requests  that 
I  have  had  from  time  to  time  from  our 
constituents  in  Tennessee. 

As  he  retires  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  on  the  30th  of  September,  he  can 
look  back  upon  his  career  in  the  Air 
Force  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  done  an  excellent  Job. 

All  of  us  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee  wish  for  him  the 
best  of  everything  in  the  years  to  come. 


The  Fate  of  the  Supersonic  Transport  and 
America's  Leadership  in  Aviation  Lies 
With  the  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENKESSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  December  1959,  a  study  group  was 
formed  within  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  examine  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  operational  aspects  of  com- 
mercial supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment. 

Since  that  time,  the  Congress  has  voted 
funds  for  research  and  development  of 
this  aircraft  of  the  future  and  President 
Johnson  has  given  this  project  his  un- 
qualified endorsement. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  compete 
effectively  in  large-volume,  fast-speed 
air  transport  in  the  seventies,  it  must  lay 
the  groimdwork  today. 

It  must  carry  through  on  its  research 
and  development.  It  must  make  its  de- 
cision as  to  the  experimental  plane  to  be 
built.  And,  it  must  proceed  with  produc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  is  considering  the  matter  of 
additional  funds  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  this  aircraft  which  will  reach 
speeds  of  2,000  miles  per  hour. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Rudy  Abram- 
son,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Tennessean  September  5,  1965, 
exploring  the  ramifications  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, believing  It  to  be  of  widespread  in- 
terest throughout  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows : 
Pate  of  -StrPERSONic  Plane  Wfthin  Wings  of 
Congress 
I  (By  Rudy  Abramson) 

Washington. — Paster  than  a  speeding  bul- 
let, able  to  leap  big  oceans  in  less  than  3 
hours. 

This  sounds  like  a  Job  for  Superman. 

However,  in   this  case,  a  250-ton  super- 


aonlc  passenger  plane  may  get  the  call  in 
years  to  oome. 

Its  futiire  now  lies  In  the  hands  of  Con. 
grees. 

A  House  subcommittee  Is  expected  to  reo. 
cnnmend  a  $140  million  appropriation  ttUi 
week  to  continue  the  development  of  the 
large  airliner,  which  would  whisk  paasen- 
gers  from  continent  to  continent  at  3,000 
miles  an  hour. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  requested 
by  President  Johnson  will  advance  the  United 
States'  proposed  supersonic  transport  to  i 
point  where  a  decision  can  be  made  to  build 
a  flying  prototyiM. 

Representative  Jok  L.  Evlns  is  acting  chair- 
man of  the  independent  offices  subconmilt- 
tee  of  the  Hoxise  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  is  considering  the  appropriation. 

Though  Evans  does  his  own  long-distance 
traveling  by  train,  he  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  plane. 

He  has  asked  the  subcommittee  for  a  long- 
range  conunltment  to  the  program,  "^e 
can't  go  uphlU  and  downhill  from  year  to 
year,"  he  said.  "If  the  United  States  li  go- 
ing to  maintain  Its  world  leadership  in  avia- 
tion, we  have  to  give  sustained  and  substan- 
tial support  to  these  development  programs." 

If  such  Government  support  is  forthcom- 
ing. In  10  years  Americans  wlU  be  able  to  zip 
from  Washington  to  Paris  in  less  than  3 
hours,  to  Rome  in  a  little  more  than  3  houn. 

Designers  are  working  to  develop  a  plane 
whose  safety  and  passenger  comfort  features 
will  equal  or  surpass  those  of  present  day 
Jetliners. 

TESTS  AT  AZDC 

Much  of  the  testing  during  the  next  few 
years  on  the  SST  is  expected  to  be  done  at 
Tullahoma's  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center.  This  wlU  probably  include 
aerodynamic  tests  on  scale  models  as  well  ai 
tests  of  engines  under  simulated  operating 
conditions. 

With  the  Government  paying  75  percent  of 
the  bill.  Lockheed  Aircraft  and  the  Boeing 
Co.  are  now  working  on  airframe  designs 
while  General  Electric  and  Pratt- Whitney  are 
developing  engines. 

The  current  phase  of  development  goes 
through  1966.  At  that  time  an  advisory 
committee  headed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  will  decide  whether  to  go 
Into  the  next  stage  of  development,  and  how 
it  will  be  piirsued. 

cheaper  in  long  run 

Probably,  one  airframe  and  one  engine  will 
be  selected  and  a  prototype  plane  built  for 
testing.  Some  engineers  feel,  however,  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  and  as- 
sure a  better  airplane,  if  two  prototypes  are 
bxiilt  and  tested. 

Boeing  is  working  on  a  movable  wing  con- 
cept slmUar  to  that  6f  the  Air  Forces  F-111, 
the  TFX. 

The  wings  would  be  extended  for  super- 
sonic flight  on  approach  and  departure  from 
airports,  then  swept  back  along  the  fuselage 
as  the  gigantic  plane  hurtles  through  the 
sound  barrier  and  on  its  way  at  an  altitude 
of  60,000  to  75,000  feet. 

WING   DESIGN 

Lockheed's  model  has  a  Delta  wing  design. 

Because  of  military  implications  much  of 
the  work  will  be  classified.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  engine  development. 

During  the  development,  designers  are 
closely  watching  flight  tests  of  the  Air  Force's 
•  XB-70.  Two  prototypes  of  the  experimental 
bomber,  the  world's  biggest  and  fastest  plane, 
are  now  flying.  For  years,  the  Air  Force  has 
tried  to  get  approval  to  put  such  a  plane  Into 
production  to  replace  the  aging  B-52,  but  it 
has  been  unable  to  get  approval  from  Mc- 
Namara. 

Now  it  appears  that  some  other  plane  will 
eventually  replace  the  B-52,  and  that  the 
major  contribution  of  the  XB-70  will  be  as 
a  "flying  test  bed"  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. 
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taa  hub 

Tn  all  3  dozen  companies  and  half  a 
rtoMn  Government  agencies  have  been  In- 
SS  in  the  SST  development  to  date.  The 
bub  of  "le  program  is  the  Federal  Aviation 

*  Th?thin  line  between  mlllUry  and  civilian 
interests  In  the  program  la  the  main  source 
S  objection  to  the  SST  development 

senator  Vance  Hartke,  Democrat,  of  Indi- 
ana reportedly  plans  to  question  the  $140 
mililon  SST  appropriation  in  the  Senate  be- 
Sise  he  feels  the  FAA  is  becoming  mlU- 
terized  He  was  against  the  appointment  of 
Sporce  Maj.  Gen.  William  P.  McKee  as 
FAA  administrator,  and  now  he  is  upset  be- 
Luse  Brig.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell  is  to  re- 
Tiu»  Gordon  Bain  as  deputy  administrator 
for  supersonic  transport  development. 

PRESTIGE   IN    balance 

But  any  delay  in  the  SST  program  wlU 
probably  be  monetary,  because  UA  prestige 
rides  with  development  of  the  plane. 

unless  the  United  States  goes  ahead  with 
the  SST  domestic  airlines  wUl  probably  bo 
forced  to  buy  the  supersonic  Concorde  being 
developed  by  Britain  and  Prance. 

The  1  450-inlle-per-hour  Concorde  is  due 
to  be  r^y  for  service  in  1971  while  the 
present  schedxile  would  have  a  U.S.  SST 
nylng  by  1974. 

three-teas  lag 

Because  the  U.S.  plane  will  be  faster  and 
canr  220  to  250  passengers  as  opposed  to 
118  to  132  for  the  Concorde,  Informed  sources 
believe  the  3-year  lag  will  not  be  too  damag- 
ing- 

However,  If  the  US.  development  program 

falls  much  further  behind  the  Concorde 
schedule,  airlines  would  be  jnore  or  less 
forced  to  buy  the  Concorde  to  compete.  The 
United  States  would  stand  to  lose  many  mU- 
llons  on  the  export  market  as  well  as  at  hMne. 

Up  to  now  UJ3.  and  foreign  airlines  have 
deposited  ^6  million  In  advance  payments 
for  supersonic  transports. 

U.S.  reservations 

At  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  plane,  domestic 
airlines  have  reeerved  44  deUvery  positions 
and  foreign  lines  have  reserved  52.  The  VB. 
reservations  so  far  are : 

American  Airlines,  6;  Branlff  Airways,  2; 
Delta  Airlines,  3;  Northwest  Airlines,  4;  Pan 
American,  15;  Panagra,  2;  and  Trans  World 
Airlinee,  10. 

The  FAA  estimates  that  in  the  1980's  there 
will  be  a  market  for  more  than  400  U.S. 
supersonic  transports.  These  planes,  the  FAA 
says,  should  be  carrying  some  45  percent  of 
all  the  free  world's  revenue  passenger  miles. 

MORE  than  double 

This  market  could  more  than  double  in 
the  1990's. 

With  a  demand  for  400  planes,  the  Indus- 
try would  have  a  market  in  excess  of  $10 
bUUon. 

Manufacturers  estimate  60  percent  of  this 
would  be  spread  among  10,000  subcontractors 
and  aUled  firms  In  46  States,  providing  Jobs 
for  50,000  persons  for  20  years. 

TTie  aircraft  Industry  tstlmates  the  cost  of 
developing  this  plane  for  production  will  be 
$1  billion. 

STAGGERING    COST 

Despite  this  enormous  development  ex- 
pense and  a  staggering  cost  for  each  pro- 
duction aircraft,  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
program  Is  to  fly  passengers  at  supersonic 
■peed  for  the  same  price  they  now  pay  to 
creep  along  at  600  miles  per  hour. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  the 
United  States  Is  shooting  for  a  plane  with 
a  capacity  of  220  or  more  passengers. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  opposition. 

POOLHARDT    VENTURE? 

Dr.  Bo  Lundberg,  chief  of  Sweden's  Aero- 
nautical Research  Institute,  an  airplane  de- 
signer, and  one  of  the  most  respected  fig- 


ures In  aTtattoo,  eonsiden  tiM  S9T  azi  un 

necessary.  If  not  foolhardy,  venture. 

He  InsistB  the  Bonlc  boom  associated  with 
supersonic  flight  will  create  havoc  beneath 
the  routes  of  the  supersonics.  What's  more, 
he  says,  door-to-door  travel  time  will  not 
be  reduced  substantially  because  ground 
transportation  has  not  kept  up  with  air 
transportation,  and  Jetports  wUl  have  to  be 
located  at  greater  and  greater  distances  from 
civics 

Passengers  who  ride  the  SST  will  sacri- 
fice comfort.  Lundberg  says,  because- much 
of  their  flight  time  wlU  be  spent  belted  Into 
seats  while  the  plane  climbs  to  or  descends 
from  its  cruising  altitude.  And  more  time 
will  be  spent  sitting  in  the  aircraft  on  the 
ground  as  it  prepares  for  take-off. 

SST    OUTDATED? 

Some  visionaries  say  the  SST  will  be  out- 
dated before  it  ever  realizes  the  potential 
forecast  by  its  proponents.  ^^  ^  „r. 

This  school  of  thought  suggests  that  20 
years  from  now.  rocket-boosted  passenger 
vehicles  will  hurl  travelers  across  the  seas 
at  near  orbital  velocities,  making  cities  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth  less  than  an 
hoxir  apart. 

But  each  new  generation  of  commercial 
air  transports  has  descended  from  military 
parentage.  And  today  the  mUitary  has  no 
active  program,  which  would  logically  pro- 
duce this  speedy  type  of  civUlan  travel. 


The  Dominicaii  Crisis  and  Its  Impact  on 
Hemispheric  Relations 

EX^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OP   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  52 
Members  opposed  House  Resolution  560 
stating  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  to  U.S.  relations  In  lAtin 
America. 

I  was  among  those  who  opposed  the 
resolution.  Since  yesterday  I  have  read 
the  following  statement  published  In  a 
newsletter  called  "Latin  American,"  July 
1965,  by  a  department  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Had  Members 
read  this  statement  before  the  vote,  I 
believe  that  more  of  them  would  have 
voted  In  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
The  Dominican  Crisis  and  Its  Impact  on 
HEMISPHERIC  Relations 
(Note.— The  Latin  America  Department, 
Division  of  Overseas  Ministries,  NOCUSA,  re- 
ceived on  May  26,  1966,  the  following  docu- 
ment signed  by  four  Latin  American  church 
leaders.) 

We,  the  undersigned,  represent  institu- 
tions and  movements  of  the  evangelical  com- 
munity of  Latin  America.  We  piay  a  vital 
part  in  these  movements — representing 
churches  of  the  most  diverse  tradition— 
whose  common  goal  has  been  to  incarnate 
and  spread  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
cotmtries  of  Latin  America  throughout  the 
various  stages  of  its  history.  These  are 
churches  which  originated  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States  and  have  become  today  a  part 
of  our  reality,  constituting  the  heart  of  the 
nature,  the  sentiments,  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  the  Latin  American  pwople.  In 
this  double  character — as  part  of  the  Evange- 
lical Church  which  recognises  its  continuity 


In  time  and  space  with  the  Universal  Caxurch, 
^TiH  as  institutions  solidly  identified  with  the 
destiny  ot  Latin  America — we  believe  it  is 
our  urgent  duty  to  make  the  foUowlng 
declaration  about  the  grave  events  taking 
place  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc  which  af- 
ects  every  sphere  of  opinion  in  Latin  America 
today. 

I  ^^ 

Nothing  could  poslbly  explain  Christian 
indifference  and  silence — a  silence  of  com- 
plicity— confronted  as  we  are  with  events 
which  are  dsdly  causing  destruction,  death, 
and  terror  in  a  sister  nation.  And  yet  it 
would  be  an  act  Of  IrTesponsibllity  on  our 
part  if  we  were  to  aline  ourselves  with  this 
elemental  human  problem  without  analyzing 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  ele- 
ments constituting  the  root  of  the  sit\iation. 
This  is  the  aim  which  has  brought  us  to  an 
analysis  of  the  facts  and  to  a  manifestation 
of  our  concern. 

n 
Information  coming  from  various  groups 
leads  to  little  doubt  as  to  the  factors  provok- 
ing the  present  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.   The  closest  point  of  departure  would 
be  the  overthrow  of  President  Juan  Bosch, 
who  headed  the  first  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  be  established  after  the  long  and 
dismal  reign  of  the  dictator,  TruJUlo.    Prom 
that  day  In  September  1963,  untU  the  un- 
leashing of  present  events,  the  country  re- 
turned to  a  mUltary  regime  imposed  by  a 
Junta  which  Justified  its  rise  against  Bosch 
with  a  program  b%sed  on  an  organised  strug- 
gle   against    conununism.      The    Junta    ob- 
tained   UJS.    Government    recognition    very 
soon  after  President  Johnson  took  office.    On 
April   24,    1965,   a   new   military   movement 
which  seemed  to  have  popular  support  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrovrtng  the  Junta  and  was 
close  to  resuming  power  in  the  name  of  the 
constitutional    mandate    which   is    in   force 
until  1967.    When  the  struggle  appeared  al- 
most resolvA,  the  North  American  Marine 
Infantry  stepped  in,  initially  aUeging  protec- 
tion  of  U.S.  citizens   and  other  foreigners 
in  Santo  Domingo.    Because  of  the  irrefut- 
able evidence  of  their  acts  they  had  to  admit 
later  that  the  purpose  of  the  intervention 
was  to  control  the  revolution  due  to  a  sup- 
posed participation  of  Communist  elements. 
During  those  days,  dispatches  of  every  in- 
ternational   newB   service    stated    that   the 
North  American  soldiers  vrere  taking  over  for 
the  weakened  forces  of  the  offlical  Dominican 
army  and  were  presenting  the  final  obstacle 
to  the  victory  of  the  rebel  faction.    The  Do- 
minican   Congress   gave  its  support   to  the 
revolution,  naming  Col.  Francisco  Camaano 
constitutional     Preeldent    of    the    country 
until   the    expiration    of   the    lawful    term. 
The  North  American  intervention  Imposed  a 
momentary  truce,  with  the  rebel  forces  con- 
fined to  the  central  Bone  In  Santo  Domingo. 
The  opposing  faction  took  advantage  of  the 
calm   to  establish   a   civilian    and   mUltary 
Junta  to  reclaim  legal  power.    The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States   (OAS) ,  which  was 
later  to  approve  North  American  interven- 
tion, decided  to  mediate  and  to  form  a  mul- 
tilateral army  with  the  decisive  vote  of  the 
Dominican   representative   who   was   receiv- 
ing his  instructions  from  the  civilian  and 
military  Junta.     In  view  of  the  failure  of 
OAS  actions,  the  UJJ.  Security  Council  re- 
solved to  intervene  directly.     Repeated  vio- 
lations of  the  truce  were  conunitted  by  the 
civilian  and  mUltary  Junta  with  the  obvious 
support  of  the  North  American  occupation 
forces.    The  rebel  government  announced  Its 
decision  to  fight  to  the  end  and  to  set  the 
entire  city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  fire  should 
North   American   intervention  continue.     A 
24-hour   truce  was   agreed   upon,  and  news 
releases  reported  more  than  1,500  casualties: 
the  city  without  water  or  electricity;   scar- 
city  of   food;    the   woimded    lying    on    the 
ground  or  In  hospital  beds  by  twos;  surgery 
being  performed  without  sterilization  of  in- 
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and  a  procession  of  20  women 
mourning  who  offered  to  place 
in  the  front  lines  to  force  an  end 
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daacrlptlon  of  the  events  In 
can  Republic  forces  one  to  reflect 
depth  on  the  significance  of  U.S. 
in  the  stmggles  of  internal  poll- 
America.     The  present  situa- 
wlth  slight  variation,  the 
of  hemispheric  relations.    The 
has  intervened,  sometimes  In 
the  lionroe  Doctrine  (the  con- 
<iefense    against    aggression):     at 
for  the  protection  of  vested  in- 
or  the  personal  integrity  of 
citizens,  so  called  dollar  dl- 
and  finally,  at  other  times  under 
'  of  anticonununism,  pan-Ameri- 
the  preservation  of  democracy. 
Interventions  by  the  United 
lAtln  America,  in  the  Caribbean 
American  countries,  have  been 
since   1824   when   the  double 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  up  to  this 
di  monstratlon  of  power,   140   years 
Dominican  Republic.    Mexico, 
Nicaragua.  Puerto  Rico.  Cuba,  Co- 
Cl  ille,  Panama,  and  the  Dominican 
kave  been,  on  repeated  occasions. 
Intervention  in   1853.  1854,  1857, 
1871.  1881.  1885.  1901,  1903,  1904, 
1926,  1934.  1954.  1961,  1962,  and 
These  Interventions  are  care- 
in  the  hisUnles   written  in 
of  America.    These  result  from  a 
conviction     expressed     in     the 
'  North  American  military  inter- 
such  men  as  Monroe,  Theodore 
John  Foster  Dulles,  and  President 
In  all  cases  they  reflect  U.S.  abro- 
he  right  of  Latin  American  coun- 
the  cotirse  of  events  and  In- 
in  accord  with  their  own  In- 
the  occasion  of  th^Pan  Ameri- 
In  1829  which  was  called  by 
ivar  in  Panama,  this  U.S.  attitude 
1  orth    a  bitter  sentence   from   the 
Spanish  American  Independence: 
States   appears  to  have   been 
Providence    to    devastate    Latin 
rith  misery  in  the  name  of  lib- 
sentence  remains  in  the  minds  of 
American     people     and     events 
history  do  not  permit  it  to  be 
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h^ve  been  the  causes  and  effects  of 

for    Latin    America?     At 

imes  the  government  and  politi- 

covintry  in  the  north  have  ex- 

d^enly   their    Intention    to    protect 

vested   interests — the  system  of 

e|conomic  affairs  of  North  American 

any  situation  which  might  en- 

Prequently,    this    resolution 

xercised  by  the  United  States  uni- 

and    also,    we    must    note,    fre- 

1  rith  the  compliance  of  the   Latin 

governments     involved.     It     has 

legitimatized    through    treaties 

ot|ier  times  by  force  of  action.     The 

of  the  Dominican  Republic 

a  violation  by  the  United  States 

ncfnintervention  and  self-determlna- 

establlshed   by  the   very   Orga- 

American  States  which  punished 

Republic  in  1960  under  the 

of    TrujiUo    and    from    which 

expelled    in    1961.     The    North 

Government  Is  explicitly  aware  of 

of  Its  action.     And,  even  if  a 

ority  of  the  governments  of  Latin 

lave  acquiesced  in  support  of  the 

of  the  United  States,  the  conse- 

the  relations  between  the  people 

America  and  North  America  have 

been    devastating.     More    and 

possibility  of  understanding,  com- 

and   fruitful  dialog  appears  to 

Ifore  and  more  the  ill  will  and  re- 
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sentment  of  the  masses  in  Latin  America 
against  the  people  of  North  America  is  ex- 
acerbating. More  and  more  the  probability 
of  a  peaceful  and  sensible  solution  of  the 
grave  problems  affecting  the  social  develop- 
ment of  lAtin  America  seems  to  fade  away. 
Instead  the  increase  of  hostility,  ill  will,  and 
disillusionment  of  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple has  reduced  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a 
real  and  necessary  vmderstanding  between 
both  peoples  in  the  immediate  future. 

V 

Dvie  to  this  situation,  Latin  America  can- 
not but  ttvtat  in  its  own  forces  to  bring  to 
realization  its  hopes  for  modernization  and 
progress.  But  within  each  nation  there  are 
other  obstacles,  and  in  every  case,  the  morsd 
and  material  support  of  the  United  States 
Is  given  to  the  forces  opposing  progress  and 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  his- 
torically indefensible  "status  quo."  The  re- 
maining alternatives  confronting  the  vast 
popiilar  sectors  urgently  demanding  pro- 
found structural  reforms  in  the  economic 
and  social  systems  are  of  a  socialistic  and 
nationalistic  tendency,  which  contradicts  the 
North  American  way  of  life.  The  latest 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in 
other  nations  in  Latin  America  corroborate 
the  inevitability  of  such  an  option.  What 
then,  is  the  hope  for  the  future?  How  is 
there  to  be  Involvement  toward  the  re- 
establishment — or  should  we  say,  a  genuine 
establishment — of  fraternal  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  the  South  and  North,  and  in 
short,  among  all  peoples? 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  signers  of  this  docu- 
ment that  the  specific  contribution  which 
we.  as  Christians,  must  make  in  this  deci- 
sive moment  is  the  difficult  one  of  a  minis- 
try of  reconciliation.  Prom  the  humane  and 
political  points  of  view  nothing  seems  as  in- 
appropriate at  this  time  as  an  emphasis  on 
reconciliation.  But  it  is  exactly  at  these 
tensest  moments  in  history  when  God  de- 
mands this  particular  mission  from  Chris- 
tians. Who  else  is  able  to  speak  of  recon- 
ciliation at  this  hour  but  He  who  reconciled 
the  world  to  Himself  through  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross?  Prom  what  other  source  can 
the  basis  for  real  and  jjermanent  understand- 
ing between  men  be  found  but  In  the  "good 
news"  which  announces  God's  will  to  make 
himself  man  in  Jesus  Christ  to  better  express 
his  love  and  concern  for  man?  But  true  re- 
conciliation can  only  be  realized  upon  the 
foiindations  of  repentance,  humility,  respon- 
sibility and  forgiveness.  The  concrete  task 
which  Is  demanded  of  Christians  in  every 
part  of  America  in  this  hour  is  to  speak  the 
hard  word  of  truth.  We  must  point  out  our 
own  guilt  and  the  guilt  of  our  governments 
in  the  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
We  miost  assiune  as  much  as  possible  our 
social,  political  and  in  short,  historical  re- 
sponsibility, in  order  to  contribute  In  a  posi- 
tive way  to  the  overcoming  of  the  conditions 
which  oppose  the  hiunanlzatlon  of  man  in 
Latin  and  North  America.  This  Is  the  con- 
crete significance  which  the  ministry  of  re- 
conciliation assumes  in  this  hour.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  task  is  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult. Only  through  this  thorny  path  did 
God  offer  in  Jesus  Christ  the  most  difficult, 
sacrificial  and  also  the  most  glorious  recon- 
ciliation. 

For  the  Latin  American  Board  of  Church 
and  Society: 

Rev.  Lxns  E.  Odell, 

General  Secretary. 

For  the  Latin  American  Union  of  Evangel- 
ical Youth : 

Rev.  Oscar  Bolioli, 
Executive  Secretary. 

For  the  Student  Christian  Movement: 
Dr.  Leonardo  Franco, 
Secretary  for  Latin  America. 

For   the   Commission    on   Latin   American 
Evangelical  Unity: 

Rev.  EMn,io  Castro, 

Coordinator. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN^ 

or  ALABAMA  '- ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,1965  \ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people  have  been  so 
dazzled  by  the  barrage  of  White  House 
press  releases  and  the  almost  continuous 
soap  opera  appearances  of  the  President 
on  TV  extolling  his  personal  greatness 
and  the  blessings  he  has  bestowed  upon 
what  he  hopes  is  a  gratefiil  people,  that 
the  actual  cost  of  his  many  schemes  has 
been  practically  ignored. 

But  surely  there  must  come  a  day  of 
reckoning  for  the  wild  spending  this  sub- 
servient Congress  has  engaged  in  at  the 
demands  of  the  President,  like  the 
drunk  who  inevitably  suffers  the  morn- 
ing-after headache  after  a  wild  night 
of  orgy,  the  day  must  CMne  when  we 
must  face  up  to  the  mess  of  the  Great 
Society  instead  of  realizing  the  Utopian 
dreams  cooked  up  by  White  House 
speech  writers. 

The  tragedy  will  be,  not  only  in  the 
cost  in  money,  which  may  well  bank- 
rupt us  as  a  Nation,  but  in  the  human 
misery  which  will  be  caused  by  the  fail- 
ures of  the  programs  which  have  been 
oversold  and  over-promised  in  the  mad 
scramble  for  votes. 

Every  American  may  well  join  Stewart 
Alsop  in  his  recent  column  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  21  in  its  editorial 
in  asking  the  question — "Where  Are  We 
Going"? 

I  include  the  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks in  the  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  may  stop  to  think  about 
where  we  may  be  going  by  way  of  the 
Great  Society  before  it  is  too  late  and 
there  will  be  no  place  to  go.  but  down. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Where  We  Are  Going 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? — or  rather, 
where  does  the  administration  go?  Stewart 
Alsop  raises  the  question  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  it  is  eminently  worth 
asking. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  the  present 
session  of  Congress  will  have  seen  the  enact- 
ment of  so  much  "Great  Society"  legislation 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  envisage  bold 
new  programs  for  1966.  Medicare  and  a  flock 
of  other  measures  once  considered  hotly  de- 
batable may  prove  hard  to  top. 

For  our  part,  we  h*ve  confidenceMn  offlcinl- 
dom's  Inventiveness  when  it  comes  to  spend- 
ing schemes  or.  as  someone  has  put  It,  in 
creating  nonexistent  problems  to  solve.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  President's  advisers  are 
already  at  work  trsring  to  devise  a  dfiz7;ling 
legislative  display  for  next  year. 

Persuading  the  country  of  the  urgency  of 
spectacular  new  Federal  undertakings  may 
be  a  different  matter,  especially  after  this 
year's  orgy.  As  It  Is,  there  are  scattered  signs 
of  public  restiveness  and  doubts,  a  feeling 
that  the  President  and  Congress  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  too  much  too  fast. 

One  ground  for  doubt  pertains  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  programs.  The  costly  anti- 
poverty  effort  is  both  a  political  gravy-tralD 
and  a  biureaucratic  horror,  but  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  it  Is  doing  much  for  the  poor 
Many  reasons  exist  for  suspecting  that  medl- 
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care  wiU  actually  aggravate  conditions,  such 
as  shortages  of  personnel  and  accommoda- 
ttons,  in  the  medical  field. 

As  for  new  departures,  a  lot  of  thought  iB 
apparently  being  given  to  urban  renewal, 
^th  the  Idea  of  developing  something  that 
,rouid  seem  like  a  fresh  approach  or  a  mo» 
ambitious  expansion.  Here  Indeed  Is  a  dem- 
onstrated failure.  We  refer  not  only  to  the 
human  misery  Involved  in  autocratic  dispos- 
session but  also  to  the  fact  that  a  metropolis 
like  New  York  City  continues  to  deteriorate 
after  all  the  years  of  urban  renewal  and  aU 
the  spending. 

Mr.  Alsop  perceptively  states  a  major  part 
of  the  trouble:  The  cities  "are  rotting  at  the 
core  essentially  because  the  middle-class 
whites  are  moving  out  and  the  poor  Negroes 
from  the  South  are  moving  in.  thus  eroding 
the  tax  base.  Only  a  very  rough  and  tough 
dictatorship  could  really  reverse  this 
process." 

That  pessimistic  observation  applies,  we 
fear,  to  a  number  of  the  ills  our  society  is 
still'  heh-  to.  It  la  possible  and  proper  to 
provide  charity,  whether  from  the  public  or 
the  private  piu"se.  The  Government  could 
if  It  wanted  (maybe  it  will)  simply  hand  out 
a  specified  annual  Income  to  all  those  deemed 
poor  or  disadvantaged.  But  no  such  device 
by  itself  can  cvire  the  ailments  of  inadequate 
motivation,  ability  or  adjustment  which  are 
always  present  In  every  hiunan  contunvmlty. 

The  most  egalitarian-minded  society  In  the 
world.  In  other  words,  cannot  manufacture 
complete  economic  and  social  equality.  Nor, 
on  philosophical  grounds,  should  a  free  so- 
ciety and  a  free-enterprise  society  have  that 
kind  of  goal.  What  it  can  do,  and  what  the 
United  States  has  done  so  outstandingly,  Ls 
offer  economic  and  social  opportunity. 

If  money  alone  is  not  the  answer,  then  it 
la  conceivable  that  people  will  grow  somewhat 
concerned  at  the  cost  of  programs  that  are 
largely  Ineffective.  Nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  ones  already  enacted 
will  grow  hugely  in  cost  over  the  years,  and 
ttie  same  is  true  of  whatever  new  brain- 
storms are  pwoposed  next  year.  The  Nation 
ts  entitled  to  know  whether,  in  terms  of  so- 
cial and  economic  advance,  it  is  getting  any- 
thing remotely  like  its  money's  worth. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  most  useful 
thing  the  administrators  and  lawmakers 
could  do  would  be  to  pause  and  reflect  on 
what  they  have  done,  to  review  the  whole 
range  of  Federal  activities  to  determine  what 
should  be  dispensed  with  and  what  should 
be  revised.  We  natvu-ally  do  not  expect  any 
such  result;  common  sense  and  common 
prudence  have  too  little  to  say  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Government  these  days,  and  1966  is 
after  all  an  election  year. 

The  improbability  of  calm  assessment  does 
not,  however,  remove  from  the  officials  the 
responsibility  for  their  actions.  At  the  rate 
we  are  going,  where  we  are  going  Is  a  desti- 
nation most  Americans  might  well  find 
frightening. 

Tribute  to  the  Late  J.  Frank  Dobie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
passing  of  the  late  J.  Frank  Dobie. 

Like  all  Texans,  I  will  always  cherish 
the  rich  cultural  and  intellectual  heri- 
tage bequeathed  to  us  by  this  great 
man — writer,  rancher,  scholar,  soldier, 
educator,  folklorist,  philosopher. 

J.  Frank  Dobie  was  all  of  these,  yet  he 
was  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  all  of 


them.  Trsring  to  capture  with  mere 
words  the  measure  of  a  man's  intellec- 
tuality, compassion,  honesty  and  courage 
is  not  an  easy  task. 

Yet  I  believe  It  has  been  done  admir- 
ably in  an  ode  written  by  my  long-time 
friend,  Fort  Worth  comjxjser  and  author 
Serge  Saxe.  a  man,who  knew  Dobie  well. 
Serge  Saxe's  touching  poetic  tribute 
was  published  first  In  the  Fort  WorOi 
Star-Telegram  only  a  few  days  after 
Dobie's  death  <Hi  September  18,  1964. 
It  also  Is  included  in  Mr.  Saxe's  new 
book.  "Universal  Pursuit— The  Creative 
World  of  Serge  Saxe."  Because  the 
poem  conveys  so  magnificently  the 
warmth   and   humanity   of   this   great 

Texan,   I   herewith   Include   it   in   the 

Record  : 

Ode  to  the  liiEMOST  op  J.  Frank  Dobie 
(By  Serge  Saxe) 

Ck>mpassion,  valor  and  a  glowing  heart. 

Never  to  shrink  from  conscience-pledged  de- 
cision 

Was  rooted  plummet-deep,  not  to  depart 

An  Inch  from  his  domain  of  mind  and  vision 

wisdom  and  knowledge,  sparkling  wit  and 
hope. 

And  close  to  nature's  mystery  and  meaning. 

Yet  from  the  Nueces  River  did  his  scope 

Develop  into  universal  regions 

Of  golden  wings  of  love  and  cheer  for  legions. 

Vast  were  the  spheres  of  his  exploring  mind 
But  vaster  stUl  the  range  of  his  hiunanlty — 
His  tales  and  yams  were  legends  of  a  kind 
That  brought  to  life  the  past  from  Its  cap- 
tivity,'^ 
That  conjtired  blessings  of  a  sun  long  set — 
Of  Western  skies  and  years  not  vanished  yet. 
Mustangs  and  Longhorns,  San  Jacinto  corn — 
The  living  and  the  free,  downtrodden  and 

forlorn. 
They  all  are  players.  Jubilant  and  torn. 

Oh  meteoric  Ught  that  Is  no  more, 
A  seer's  radiant  eye  is  closed  whose  beam 
Refiected  sunlight  on  the  ocean's  shore. 
His  manly  grace  and  laughter  but  a  dream — 
A  Texan  in  England,  who  was  Cambridge's 

pride. 
He   loved   his    native    State,   proclaimed    its 

lore. 
His    was    a    "pardllke    spirit    beautiful    and 

swift"— 
As  Shelley,  whom  he  loved,  was  able  to  up- 
lift 
His  soul  in  darkened  days  and  make  It  soar. 

What  then,  we  ask  ourselves  in  desolation, 
Is  such  life's  mecming^Pondertng  Its  flame 
It  bums,  undying — altnbugh  dead.    It  came 
Prom  dawn  in  Live  Oak  County  to  Illume  the 

Nation 
In  whrtesome  warmth  and  deep  awareness  of 

her  land. 
Of  man  and  beast  and  every  dweller's  pride — 
And  freedom's  ^irlt  high,  unfettered,  like 

a  ride 
Of  all  the  creatures,  tameless  and  unbowed — 
It  spums  the  prison  of  the  mind  and  loud 
Resounds  the  fanfare  of  the  future,  promis- 
ing and  proud. 


about  some  gambling  dollars  which,  un- 
like so  many  others,iare  not  going  to  sup- 
port organized  crime.  I  refer  to  the 
moneys  wagered  In  New  Hampshire's 
parlmutuels  and  State  lottery. 

Last  year,   the   parlmutuel   turnover 
in  New  Hampshire  came  to  $105  milUon, 
contributing  $7  million  to  New  Hamp- 
shire in  revenue.    The  New  Hampshire 
lottery  brought  in  a  total  of  $5.7  million 
in  1964.     These  gross  receipts  produced 
a  profit  of  $2.8  million  last  year.    New 
Hampshire's  common  sense  is  making 
New  Hampshire's  gambUng  proclivities 
produce  public  rather  than  mob  revenues. 
New  Hampshire's  profits  accruing  f  rMn 
sane  and  realistic  gambling  policies  are 
being  spent  on  New  Hampshire  schools. 
Like  the  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  who  use  lottery  profits  for  schools, 
hospitals,  orphanages  and  the  like,  New 
Hampshire  has  realized  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  ineradicable  human 
gambling  urge  is  to  regxilsAe  it  and  chan- 
nel its  revenues  into  public  coffers.    The 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  Instead  of  being 
a  partner  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  keeping  gambling  illegal  and  thus  a 
checkbook  of  crime,  has  chosen  to  be  a 
pioneer   in   progress — a  pioneer   in   the 
forward-looking  social  and  financial  pol- 
icy of  making  gambling  revenues  work 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  example 
of  the  lottery  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  my  fellow  Members  of  this 
House.  It  is  living,  working  proof  that 
the  lotteiT  device  can  make  gambling 
profits  work  for  good  rather  than  evil 
ends.  I  commend  the  example  of  New 
Hampshire  to  our  many  States,  where 
illegal  gambling  of  great  magnitude  is 
often  bankrolUng  the  many  facets  of  or- 
ganized crime,  and  I  commend  New 
Hampshire's  example  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  well,  because  a  national 
lottery  would  be  both  a  painless,  larpe- 
scale  revenue  earner  and  a  sword  with 
which  to  cut  away  the  financial  resources 
of  the  crime  syndicates.  The  United 
States  ought  to  profit  from  the  example 
of  New  Hampshire  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional lottery  as  soon  as  possible. 


New  Hampihire:   Pioneer  in  Social  and 
Financial  Progress 


Migrant  Labor:  World  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CAUFOUriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  the  editorial  page, 
entitled  "Migrant  Labor:  World  Issue.  " 
The  Monitor  states  the  problem  as  fol- 
lows : 

Migrant  Labor:  World  Issue 
It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  say  Just  how 
much  control,  if  any.  there  should  be  on 
the  migration  of  labor  from  one  country  to 
another  where  there  are  Jobs  and  better  pay. 
The  United  States  is  aware  of  the  dilemma — 
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forcefully  because  of  the  hetulache  ot  the 
bracero  p  oblem.  and  currently  because  of 
the  new  ivstrlctlons  on  the  morement  of 
Canadian  i^ppleplckers  into  New  England. 
But  It  U  an  issue  that  Is  raising  its  head 
everywher  s, 
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at  the  moment  some  strain  In 
relations  because  the  Swiss  are 
brake  on  immigration  from  Italy. 
'8  total  labor  force  of  2>^  mil- 
half  a  million  are  Italian.     In 
avalanche  at  Mattmark,  the  ma- 
hoee  killed  were  Italian  workers, 
is  an  accident  in  Belgl\im's  coal 
outside  world  is  sadly  reminded 
doing  the  toughest  jobe  in  that 
Ifnmigrants  from  southern  Europe, 
has  a  huge  southern  Euro- 
force — in  addition  to  the  refugee 
it  has  almost  miraciilously  ab- 
the  eastern   territoriee  forfeit 
iwar.     France  has  its  north  Afri- 
has  its  near-million  of  colored 
from  Commonwealth  lands  '.  in 
and  Asia.     And  believe  it  or 
disrespectfully  labeled  by 
the  land   of   cheap  labor — is 
controversy  over  whether  cheaper 
should  be  Imported  from  South 
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workers  would  not  leave  their 
for   alien   surroundings   by   the 
if  they  did  not  find  things  better 
at  home.    If  host  countries  are 
receive  them,  why  should  they 
from  going? 
the  latest  addition  to  the  labor- 
countries    of     Europe — Turkey — 
]  novement   of   Turkish  workers  to 
iurope.  and  the  consequent  earn- 
currencles.  as  one  of  the  main 
>y  which  to  Improve  its  balance - 
position.     Such  h£is  been  the 
workers  northwestward  that 
has  instituted  a  special  serv- 
iirt  and  Brussels, 
kind    of   vacancies    into    which 
are   moving — and   moving   will- 
give  one  pause.     It  is  a  harsh 
most    immigrant   workers    arriv- 
numbers    take   up   Jobs   that 
are  only  too  willing  to  aban- 
as   either   too   dirty  or   too 


la-ge 
WO]  kers 
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Europe,  those  Spaniards.  Ital- 
jreeks  who  arrived  first  and  have 
above  -average  success  are  now  moving 
the  social  and  economic  ladder, 
queue   then  moves  ahead — and 
places  at  the  end  are  being  filled 
mpatient  to  get  them, 
wqole  movement  can  be  Justified  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand — 
economic   advantages   which   it 
brings  to  thousands  trapped  be- 
gflnding   poverty.     Their  initiative 
escape  from  it  is  to  be  applauded. 
3  their  eagerness  for  work  and  op- 
must  not  be  cruelly  exploited,  so 
host    countries    give    increasing 
the  social   and  moral  problems 
Migrant  laborers  should  never  be 
be  Just  the  slave  class  of  the  20th 
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Til  e  Plague  of  Pornosrephy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HONl  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NZSaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu  isday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  CirNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  of t(  n  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  need  For  legislation  which  would  cur- 


tail the  ever-expanding  business  In  \>or- 
nography.  As  the  author  of  HJi.  980.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene 
mall  matter,  I  have  attempted  to  fulfill 
that  need.  HR.  980  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  360  to  21 
on  April  5,  1965.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  awaiting  action  by  the 
other  body.  There  Is  increasing  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  that  new 
laws  in  this  area  are  required.  A  recent 
poll  taken  by  Christian  Herald  magazine 
revealed  that  95  percent  of  those  answer- 
ing felt  there  should  be  additional  legis- 
lation to  control  pornography.  By  unan- 
imous consent  I  include  the  article  con- 
taining that  poll  report  in  the  Augiist 
1965  issue: 

The  Poll  Report — The  Plague  or 

PORNOCRAPHT 

Christian  Herald's  pornography  and  cen- 
sorship poU  indicates  a  rising  tide  of  Indig- 
nation in  America,  a  determination  that 
something  has  to  be  done.  Exactly  what  this 
something  is.  no  one  is  sure. 

The  7.000  readers  balloting  are  overwhelm- 
ingly more  concerned  about  the  evils  of  por- 
nography than  they  are  about  the  problems 
of  censorship.  Ninety-five  percent  of  them 
felt  there  should  be  additional  legislation  to 
restrict  pornography;  3  percent  felt  there 
should  not  be  additional  legislation;  2  per- 
cent wanted  no  legislation  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  to  the  Government  level  which  should 
do  the  legislating,  16  percent  favored  national 
legislation;  13  percent  local;  11  percent  State; 
77  percent  felt  legislation  was  required  at  all 
levels.  Only  3  percent  wished  no  legislation 
at  any  level.* 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  who 
should  determine  whether  a  book,  magazine, 
piece  of  art,  play,  or  motion  picture  Is  por- 
nographic. 62  percent  favored  the  decision 
being  made  by  a  board  of  censors;  42  percent 
by  the  clergy;  28  percent  by  the  individual 
himself;  26  percent  by  the  courts.' 

Letters  and  comments  from  readers  helped 
to  throw  light  upon  their  attitudes. 

From  Ohio:  "Legislation  should  be  na- 
tional, because  indecent  literature  Is  mailed 
all  across  the  United  States  from  several 
sources  and  books  are  also  distributed  na- 
tionally. I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  con- 
trolled locally,  although  individual  vendors 
could  control  their  stocks.  The  board  of 
censors  should  be  a  representative  group 
from  different  walks  of  life — parents,  teach- 
ers, writers,  artists,  businessmen,  young  peo- 
ple, etc." 

Prom  another  reader:  "We  hasten  to  pass 
laws  to  prevent  one  doing  physical  harm, 
even  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  such  minor 
items  as  glue,  BB  shot,  caps  and  sparklers. 
A  schoolteacher  can't  read  the  Bible  or  lead 
her  class  in  prayers — yet  she  can  tell  them 
to  read  books  that  are  objectionable.  The 
acts  of  people  are  usually  the  result  of  what 
they  read  and  see.  If  laws  will  help  keep  the 
minds  of  our  youth  on  a  higher  level,  let's 
have  them." 

From  a  woman :  "If  we  put  filth  in  a  neigh- 
bor's front  yard  we  can  be  held  responsible." 

From  Ohio:  "Our  country  seems  to  be  ob- 
sessed with  the  Idea  that  freedom  and  liber- 
ty Include  the  right  to  destroy  oneself  and 
others.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
wise  censorship.  The  Bible  has  many  thou 
Shalt  nots." 

From  Washington:  "Some  of  our  Judges 
have  bent  so  far  backward  in  extending  the 
freedoms  granted  by  the  first  amendment 
that  it  isn't  freedom  any  more.  It  is  tyran- 
ny of  the  few  over  the  many.    Why  not  use 


'  Results  add  to  more  than  100  percent  be- 
cause some  readers  checked  more  than  one 
option. 


the  Bible  as  a  directive  in  deciding  what  is 
obscene  and  what  \m  not?  Let  us  stop  tbla 
nonsense  about  not  knowing  decency  from 
Indecency,  good  from  bad.  clean  from  dirty." 

From  Massachusetts:  "I  believe  most 
movies  with  the  exception  of  Walt  Disney 
productions  ar«  at  least  suggestive.  I  would 
like  to  see  Disney  receive  national  recogni- 
tion".  Numbers  of  other  readers  paid  par- 
ticular tribute  to  Disney  films. 

Prom  Montana:  "If  a  strong  law  were  made 
to  ban  the  sale  of  names  and  addresses  from 
company  to  company,  it  would  keep  a  great 
deal  of  vile  literature  from  coming  througli 
the  mails  to  our  young  folk.  I  do  riot  per- 
nUt  my  children  to  send  for  anything  that 
may  bring  this  on." 

From  Ohio:  "In  answer  to  writers  who  em- 
phasize filth  in  their  work  for  the  sake  of 
supposed  'realism,'  my  college  teacher  of 
creative  writing  used  to  say:  'Of  course,  evil 
is  a  part  of  life;  we  can  write  about  it.  The 
sewage  system  of  a  city  is  also  part  of  that 
city,  but  how  many  tourists  are  Invited  to 
go  underground  to  view  its  works?'  " 

From  Connecticut:  "Many  might  say  the 
story  of  King  David  in  the  Bible  should 
be  banned.  In  my  humble  opinion  it  Is  a 
model  for  writers.  While  it  teUs  what  David 
did.  there  is  no  detailed  account  of  what 
happened.  The  story  Is  told  to  show  that 
David,  a  sinner,  when  faced  with  his  aln 
truly  repented,  accepted  his  punishment  and 
remained  faithful  to  God.  This  is  character 
development  of  a  high  order.  Any  writer 
who  dwells  on  scenes  of  brutality,  sex  or 
vulgarity  simply  to  sell  a  book  will  never 
find   it   on   the  shelf  with  the  classics." 

Prom  Washington:  "Some  of  these  ques- 
tions were  hard  to  decide,  especially  the 
third  one.  Really,  the  ministers  should  have 
a  part,  but  some  I  know  around  here  seem 
to  support  dirty  plays  and  literature.  Our 
high  school  a  couple  of  years  ago  put  on  the 
play,  'Death  of  a  Salesman,'  and  the  parents 
complained  to  the  school  and  asked  them 
to  ban  the  play  because  they  didn't  want 
their  chUdren  in  it.  The  school  board  called 
an  open  meeting  and  one  of  the  ministers 
got  up  and  said  it  was  a  wonderful  play 
and  he  was  for  it." 

From  Pennsylvania:  "Most  certainly  the 
quality  of  a  book  or  ILm  should  not  be 
determined  by  the  clergy,  when  one  minister 
distributed  and  read  from  his  pulpit  the 
book  'Candy.'  " 

From  Iowa:  "Legislation  would  deal  with 
the  problem  effectively — but  maybe  not  the 
way  I  would  Uke  it.  Yet  I  want  to  protect 
my  children  and  grandchildren." 

Some  readers,  on  the  other  hand,  raised 
questions  regarding  the  advisability  or  prac- 
ticability of  legal  restrictions. 

From  Mason  City,  Iowa:  "I  am  16  years 
old,  a  high  school  sophomore  and  an  almost 
straight-A  student.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority of  people  that  pornography  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  major  problem  in  America.  I  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  legislation  Is  the 
answer.  If  the  Government  controlled  this 
type  of  literature  some  kind  of  board  or 
agency  would  undoubtedly  be  established 
to  determine  what  Is  pornographic  and  what 
is  not.  This  board  would  have  the  Inherent 
power  to  Infringe  upon  the  first  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  prohibits 
Congress  from  abridging  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  press.  In  addition,  this  small 
board  would  attempt  to  control  the  views  of 
almost  200  million  Americans,  and  this  can- 
not be  done.  What  one  person  considers  ob- 
scene and  pornographic  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  what  another  person  considers  so. 
The  war  to  defeat  pornography  must  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  If  a  large 
enough  storm  of  public  disapproval  were 
raised,  publlcatio/i  of  this  type  of  literature 
would  cease.  Another  effective  deterrent  to 
the  sale  Is  not  buying  it  and  boycotting 
stores  which  sell  it.  If  the  public  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  stand  up  and  fight  things 


It  considers  wrong,  it  deserves  whatever 
hanpens.  Including  the  rapid  decline  of 
morals  which  the  public  itself  is  causlng.- 
From  a  college  student  In  Michigan:  "Ex- 
cept for  those  under  18,  the  declsicm  must 
be  left  to  the  Individual.  I  have  the  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  art  and  garbage  and 
I  want  the  right  to  do  so." 

Another  reader  in  Michigan:  "What  Is 
harmful  for  one  person  to  see  may  be  Just 
distasteful  to  someone  else.  Every  person 
ahould  be  able  to  choose  his  reading  ma- 
terial off  the  newsstand  and  drugstore  shelf. 
The  biggest  Job  falls  back  on  the  parents. 
We  have  got  to  instUl  a  set  of  morals  that 
,rlll  withstand  some  of  these  forces  and  we 
must  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading  by 
having  and  reading  good  books  ourselves." 
Other  readers  also  suggested  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  within  the  home  and 
eommunlty. 

A  pastor  in  Texas:  "This  very  morning  I 
visited  the  local  newspaper  with  other  min- 
isters m  the  first  step  of  a  local  attack  on 
pornography,  especially  where  movies  are 
concerned.  Our  visit  was  not  especlaUy 
fruitful,  but  they  did  agree  to  study  the 
possibility  of  a  weekly  classification  col- 
umn." 

Prom  New  York:  "If  a  book  is  offensive. 
I  do  not  have  to  read  it.  If  a  television 
show  Is  in  poor  taste,  that  is  why  I  have  a 
switch  on  my  set." 

Prom  Massachusetts:  "ChUdren  whose 
natural  curiosity  of  their  own  biology  has 
been  satisfied  by  frank  disciission  in  their 
homes,  find  smut  boring. " 

A  Kansas  reader:  "As  a  retaU  merchant, 
I  destroyed  a  great  many  paperbacks  that 
came  for  the  book  and  magiiine  racks,"  and 
from  Iowa:  "I  worked  in  a  drugstore  that 
sold  magazines.  It  was  my  Job  to  check 
these  in.  There  were  plenty  of  those  that 
we  wo\ildnt  put  out  for  the  pubUc." 

Prom  Ohio:  "In  our  community  the  local 
mothers  clubs  have  united  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  dealers  are  removing  por- 
nographic magazines  from  the  shelves." 

In  the  Christian  Herald  poU,  readers  were 
also  asked :  "Did  you  ever  read  a  book  or  see 
a  motion  picture  you  thought  should  be 
banned  What  was  the  title?"  The  wide 
range  of  book,  motion  picture,  and  television 
series  titles  named  points  up  the  dUemma 
which  has  faced  courts  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  as  well  as  church  bodies: 
What  are  the  guidelines  for  deciding  what  is 
objectionable?  And  what,  particularly,  are 
the  guidelines  for  dealing  with  material 
which  falls  in  the  wide  gray  area  between 
black  and  white?  "Hardcore  pornography" 
is  fairly  easy  to  identify;  it  exists  for  no 
reason  but  to  cater  to  what  the  courts  call 
"prurient  Interests."  The  dictionary  defines 
"prurient"  as  "lascivious  in  thought  or  de- 
sire; exciting  to  lasclvlousness."  Even  so. 
that  excltabUity  threshold  is  lower  in  some 
Individuals  than  in  others.  Also,  the  age 
of  the  individual  would  be  regarded  by  most 
persons  as  a  factor. 

Among  books  or  motion  pictures  which 
poll  participants  felt  should  be  banned,  cer- 
tain titles  turned  up  with  considerable  fre- 
quency. The  surprising  thing  is  that  some 
were  named  at  all. 

The  authors  thus  named  included  Shake- 
speare, Walter  Scott  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Motion  pictures  included  "Ben  Hur";  "A 
BeU  for  Adano";  "Becket";  "Gone  With  the 
Wind":  television  shows.  "The  Man  Prom 
UNCLE.":  "Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents"; 
"Ben  Casey";  "Mr.  Novak";  "The  Doctors"; 
Red  Skelton  and  EJd  Sullivan.  Books  in- 
r.uded  "Magnificent  Obsession."  "Mountain 
D:K;tor,"  "To  KUl  a  Mockingbird."  and  the 
magazines  Saturday  Evening  Post,  McCall's. 
Red  book,  and  Reader's  Digest.  Obviously 
anything  may  be  objectionable  to  someone. 
Prom  Minnesota,  in  response  to  that  ques- 
tion. "Did  you  ever  read  a  book  or  see  a 
motion  picture  you  thought  should  be 
banned?"  came  a  conament.  "Who  hasn't,  in 


this  age?  We  rarely  get  to  see  a  mio<vie  that 
is  good  and  clean  and  so  we  watch  TV,  and 
Bometimee  feel  like  setting  It  out  in  the 
aUey." 

There  is  a  sorry  reaUzatloii  that  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  the  announced  move 
of  a  Parts  smut  publisher  to  New  York  be- 
cause "there  isnt  any  censorship  in  Amer- 
ica. The  courts  have  cleared  things  up. 
You  can  publish  anything  in  Uie  United 
States.  Prance  is  square.  America  has  out- 
grown Its  prudish  psit." 

But  have  we  outgrown  our  sense  of  com- 
mon decency?  Not  quite.  At  the  same 
time  New  York  State's  movie  censorship  law 
was  ruled  null  and  void  by  the  State  court 
of  appeals.  Governor  Rockefeller  was  signing 
a  carefully  worded  anttpomography  bill 
which,  he  hoped,  would  "meet  every  con- 
stitutional test  imposed  by  the  courts." 
The  bill  makes  it  a  crime  knowingly  to  piu-- 
vey  pornography  to  children  under  the  age 
of  17.  Previous  bills  were  struck  down  by 
the  covu-ts  because  the  definition  of  pornog- 
raphy was  ambiguous.  This  one  tries  to  be 
perfectly  clear:  "any  picture,  photograph, 
drawing,  sctilpture,  motion  picture  film  •  •  • 
or  similarly  visual  representation  or  image 
of  a  person  or  a  portion  of  the  human  body 
which  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sado-masochistic  abuse  •  •  •  or  contains 
•  •  •  explicit  and  detaUed  verbal  descrip- 
tions or  narrative  accounts  •  •  •  which^ 
taken  as  a  whole.  Is  harmful  to  minors." 
That's  a  start,  at  least. 

We'll  get  laws  as  good  as  we  want  them  to 
be — and  demand  that  they  be.  Control, 
even  censorship,  is  nothing  new  to  this 
country.  A  reader  frtwn  Illinois  put  it  this 
way:  "While  censorship  and  evaluation  is 
ess^tially  an  Individual  matter  and  one's 
taste  and  private  selections  are  not,  properly, 
ever  to  be  dictated  and  prescribed,  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  public  protection  is 
needed  and  which  may  be  equated  to  the 
pure  food  and  drug  laws." 

Certainly  even  imder  oxu  form  of  govern- 
ment— and  especially  tmder  it.  for  it  allows 
lis  to  be  concerned  about  each  other — If  a 
plague  struck  we  would  do  something  about 
it.  Restrictions  would  be  accepted  without 
quibbling. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  those  responding  to 
this  Christian  Herald  poll  say  that  a  plague 
has  struck.  They  say  that  pornography  is  a 
present-day  plague,  to  be  battled  and  van- 
quished at  any  cost. 

That,  we  submit,  should  give  every  pub- 
lisher, every  motion  picture  producer,  every 
writer,  every  lawmaker,  some  long,  very  long, 
thoughts. 

Home  Rale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
two  more  articles  in  the  Washington 
Post  series  on  home  rule  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  written  by  Elsie  Carper. 

This  series,  entitled  "A  Grovernment 
for  Washington"  has,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  public's  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  involved. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  1965] 

A  Government  for  Washinoton — IV — 
Mayor,  Cotmcn.  Woxtu>  Dirbct  Crrr 
(By  Elsie  Carper) 

Who's  in  charge? 

The  District  resident  trying  to  obtain  a 
6cho<d  or  playground  lor  his  area  has  no- 


where  to  turn   under   the    present   District 
government. 

Responsibility  is  diffuse. 

The  District  citizen  can  a4;>peal  to  the 
Board  of  Education  or  to  the  Recreation 
Board.  He  can  write  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
nUssioners.  He  may  seek  a  hearing  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

But  there  is  no  one  to  whom  he  can  say; 

"Look,  I  helped  put  you  Into  office." 

The  Senate-approved  home  rule  bill,  now 
scheduled  to  come  up  in  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  centers  responsibility  lor  local 
government  in  an  elected  mayor  and  19- 
member  city  council . 

MOVES  cmr  hall 

It  moves  city  hall  from  Capitol  HiU  to  the 
District  Building.  The  man  to  see  about  a 
school  or  a  playground  is  the  mayw  or  your 
councUman. 

The  city  would  be  divided  into  14  wards 
with  one  covmcilman  elected  frcMn  each  ward. 
Plve  other  councilmen  would  be  elected  city- 
wide  with  at  least  2  of  the  5  from  the  po- 
litical party  out  of  power. 

The  blU  establishes  a  strong  mayor  and 
councU  form  of  government  similar  to  those 
in  most  of  the  Nation's  big  cities. 

Every  city  in  the  United  States  with  a 
poptUation  of  more  than  800,000  has  such  an 
elected  mayor  plan. 

The  mayor  Is  given  an  administrative  aid. 
called  a  city  administrator.  Provision  for 
this  aid  is  strongly  favored  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

LEAOESSKn>    COMBINATION 

The  trend  in  big  cities  is  to  provide  the 
mayor  with  an  executive  assistant  trained  in 
city  management.  The  combination  pro- 
vides political  leadership  with  executive 
know  how. 

The  aid  frees  the  mayor  for  policymaking 
and  political  functions  and  for  ceremonial 
duties. 

The  19-member  council  gives  the  city  both 
ward  and  citywlde  representation,  balancing 
nelghbc«-hood  interests  with  those  of  the  city 
at  large. 

Drafters  of  the  bill  feel  the  wards  are  too 
big  to  be  parochial  yet  smaU  enough  to  guar- 
antee that  isolated  areas  of  the  city  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

Residents  of  the  far  Northeast  and  South- 
east, cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  the 
Anacostia  River,  have  complained  that  they 
are  the  stepchildren  of  the  present  govern- 
ment.    They  will  have  their  own  councilmen. 

Patrick  Healy.  executive  director  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  calls  the  bill  'a 
good  charter  for  the  city  of  Washington."    , 

MAYOR'S  TWO  FCNCTIONS 

It  places  responsibility  on  those  who  are 
accountable  to  the  citizens  at  election  time. 

The  mayor  is  given  two  crucial  functions : 

1 1  ^  He  prepvares  the  budget  and  the  pub- 
lic works  program  for  consideration  by  the 
council,  and  (2)  he  has  the  authority  to  con- 
txol  the  city's  top  management. 

"Experience  has  shown  in  other  cities  th;it 
the  best  government  results  when  responsi- 
bility for  all  administration  is  centralized  m 
a  chief  executive,"  Healy  points  out. 

"The  executive  who  manages  a  growinp. 
changing  tirban  government  must  have  au- 
thority over  personnel  on  whom  he  depei.ds 
to  get  his  work  done." 

A  merit  system  for  locrtl  govermnei;:  en:- 
ployees  will  continue  In  force. 

The  ward  system  also  assures  both  white 
and  Negro  representation  on  the  council  in  a 
predcaninanUy  Negro  city. 

The  District  will  have  a  govM-nment  similar 
to  that  of  PhUadelphla.  where  councilmen 
are  elected  both  by  wards  and  dtywide  with 
miriflfity  party  representation  guaranteed. 

^Washington,  registered  Democrats  out- 
number Republicans  by  about  4  to  1 .     With- 
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or  Independent. 
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in  the  summer  when  they  would 

a  weeks.     Any  ctttaen  would 

ght  to  petition  the  council  and  be 


t  le  bill,  the  council  would  act  on 

Tor   the  schoc^   and   the   public 

It  woiild  legislate  in  all  local 

it  it  cannot  enact  bills  affecting 

interest  or  tax  Federal  property. 
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though,  would  have  an 
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Commissioners'  President  gets 
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[Froi4  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Sept.  20.  1965] 
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(By  Elsie  Carper) 
years  ago  Congress 


enacted  a 

build  a  wall  around  the  Federal  work- 

him  from  political  pressures. 

said  he  could  not  take  part  in 

campaigns. 

law,  the  Hatch  Act,  also  recognized 

government  is  weakened  if  many 

prospective  voters  can't  particlpiate. 

amended,  the  act  gave  the  Civil 

Cofaimission  authority  to  "de- Hatch" 

eof  ployees  tor  municipal  and  county 

Specified  were  the  suburbs  outside 

and  any  place  where  a  majority 

liotked  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Ime,  self-government  for  the  Na- 

was  not  an  issue  and  nothing 

it. 

Se^te-passed   home   rule   bill,   now 

to  come  up  in  the  House  on  Sep- 

would  lift  the  ban'against  partici- 

r^eral  employees  in  dty  elections. 

about  one-third  of  the  eligible 

for  the  Government.    Home  rule 

regard  the  de-Hatohlng  provision 

I  art  of  the  bill. 


BIBLE  S   ABGTTICZMT 


Senate  Ibistrlct  Ocsnmittee  Chairman  Auln 
BiBLB.  Deiiocrat,  of  Nevada,  argued  during 
Senate  del  ate  on  the  bill : 

"Congrefs  cannot  grant  home  rule  to  800,- 

in  the  city  of  Washington  and  by 

AztAe  of  the  pen  sterillsse  360,000  of 

ipost  capable  tndividuais  who  would 

assistance  in  their  pfu^icipatlon 

g<fvemmental  activities." 

would  let  Federal  workers  manage 

campaigns  here  and  run  for  dty  of- 

Gov^rnment  employees  still  would  be 

from  taking  an  active  part  in  pres- 

cslmpalgns. 

9III  is  enacted,  Washington  would 

,  a  19-meinber  dty  ooundl,  and 

to  Oongress  In  partisan  poUtlcal 

at  the  same  tUne,  a  14-memter 

would  be  elected  wltliout  regard 

alBliatloa. 


ms|ror. 


aid. 
board 


Federal  employees  would  be  able  to  speak 
at  political  meetings,  distribute  campaign 
literature,  partldpate  in  parades  and  rallies, 
and  circulate  nominating  petitions. 

Persons  named  to  Government  Jobe  by  the 
President  wtmld  be  excluded  from  holding 
city  ofOce.  But  anyone  from  a  GS-1  to  a 
GS-18  oould  be  a  candidate  if  his  boss  ap- 
proves. 

It  would  be  up  to  the  depcirtment  or  agency 
heads  to  decide  if  an  employee  could  hold 
down  both  his  regular  Job  and  a  part-time 
position  as  a  city  councllnxan  or  school  board 
number.  The  mayor  and  delegate  Jobe  would 
be  full  time. 

PBOTBCnONS    REMAIN 

Some  Congressmen,  like  Representative 
Anchxr  Nelskn,  Bepmbllcan,  of  Minnesota, 
have  felt  the  de-Hatching  provision  of  the 
bill  its  most  troublesome  part. 

But  a  key  point  to  the  de-Hatohlng  is  that 
the  wall  still  stands. 

AU  the  protections  against  patronage  and 
arm  twisting  for  political  contributions  re- 
main in  fco'ce. 

An  employee  now  can't  collect  funds  from 
his  fellow  workers  or  subordinates,  nor  would 
he  be  allowed  to  under  home  rule.  He  could 
not  promise  anyone  a  better  Job  or  discrimi- 
nate against  an  underling  for  political  rea- 
sons. He  could  not  use  his  government  posi- 
tion for  any  political  purposes,  like  threaten- 
ing to  hold  back  relief  checks  until  a  welfare 
recipient  promised  his  vote. 

Penalties  for  violations  would  still  range 
from  dismissal  and  Snes  to  Jail  sentences. 

Civil  Service  has  used  Its  dlscretloaary  au- 
thority to  "de-Hatch"  workers  for  local  cam- 
paigns in  40  poUtlcal  Jurisdictions  in  Mary- 
land and  in  Virginia. 

Elsewhere  in  the  country.  Federal  workers 
have  been  allowed  to  go  Into  politics  in  cities 
in  the  State  erf  Washington,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 

ClvU  Service,  though,  has  said  Federal 
workers  can  actively  campaign  or  run  only  as 
Independents. 

The  result  has  been  the  formation  of  third 
parties  such  as  those  in  the  Washington  area, 
"Arllngtonlans  for  a  Better  County"  and 
Nonpartisans  for  a  Better  Montgomery 
County."  Federal  workers  make  up  the  nuc- 
leus of  both  these  splinter  parties. 

RUX.IN'G  CHAIXENGXD 

The  Civil  Service  ruling  requiring  Federal 
employees  to  run  as  independents  Is  now 
being  chaUenged  In  the  courts  by  Mont- 
gomery County  Democrats  as  discriminatory. 

The  home  rule  blU  would  allow  Federal 
workers  to  campaign  and  run  as  Democrats 
or  RepubUcans. 

In  the  Hatch  Act,  Itself,  Congress  granted 
the  same  exemption  to  employees  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  Uvlng  in  miinlclpalltles 
along  the  line. 

The  Senate  approved  partisan  elections  for 
the  Capital  by  a  vote  of  57  to  37.  Senat<M' 
Bqlx  said  experience  in  other  dtles  has 
shown  that  partisan  elections  bring  out  more 
voters  than  nonpartisan  ones. 

Commenting  before  Bible's  committee, 
John  Gunther,  executive  director  of  the  TJ3. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  said: 

"The  pretense  of  nonpartlsanship  often 
weakens  the  executive  in  relation  to  the 
political  machinery  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation. 

"It  would  seem  particularly  appropriate 
that  in  a  strong  mayor-councU  system  that 
partisan  elections  would  be  desirable.  In 
such  a  system  the  mayor  needs  to  be  a  poUtl- 
cal leader  and  particularly  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbla  in  many  matters  the  mayor 
would  be  dtallng  directly  with  State  Gover- 
nors and  nonpartlsanship  ts  not  a  character- 
istic of  Governors." 


Machine  Technology  and  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 2  years  ago  a  report  of  the  Cwnmlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  con- 
cluded that — 

The  principal  problem  of  staffing  ED? 
(electronic  data  processing)  systems  Is  In 
the  area  of  programers. 

Moreover,  we  stated: 

The  sources  of  supply  are  insufficient  to 
the  needs,  and  new  and  improved  sources 
should  be  developed. 

Our  report  was  House  Report  No.  858, 
dated  October  16,  1963,  and  titled,  "Use 
of  Electronic  Data  Processing  Equipment 
In  the  Federal  Government." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1965,  in  an  article  by  Burt  All- 
mansky,  estimates  a  shortage  of  25,000 
people  in  this  critical  skill.  This  indi- 
cates to  me,  Mr.  l^)eaker,  that  this  prc^ 
lem  is  far  from  solved  and  suggests  the 
need  for  additional  hearings  into  elec- 
tronic data  processing  by  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics. 

The  article  follows: 
Lack  or  Pxogkajcers  Hits  Computes  Usbu— 

TuAiNiN-o  Is  9i'Mn>u>  Up — Shostact,  Bsn- 

mated    at    25,000,    Pxompts    Makers    and 

Schools  To  Increass  Tkeb  Coukses 
(By  Burt  Allmansky) 

"Wanted:  Computer  programers.  Male  or 
female.  Will  train.  No  experience  neces- 
sary.   CoUege  education  not  required." 

An  easy  Job  to  fill?  It  would  seem  so,  but 
It  isn't.  In  fact,  the  shorteige  of  computo' 
programers  is  becoming  so  acute  In  this  era 
of  moiinting  computer  sales  that  it  Is  pre- 
venting many  users  from  employing  their 
computers  to  maximum  advantage,  according 
to  Carl  H.  Reynolds,  directed:  of  programing 
systems  development  for  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp. 

To  meet  the  rising  demand  for  programers, 
industry  is  broadening  its  training  efforts 
and  an  increasing  number  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  are  adding  programing  courses 
to  the  curricula.  Even  so,  the  supply  is  lag- 
ging far  behind  the  demand.  "Companies 
want  programers  so  badly,"  says  one  educa- 
tor, "they'll  take  anyone  with  a  Uttle  bit  of 
knowledge."  The  current  corps  of  100,000 
programers  Is  about  26,000  fewer  than  needed 
to  efficiently  handle  the  Nation's  23,000  com- 
puters, companies  say. 

Programing  Is  vital  to  the  use  of  a  com- 
puter. A  programer  first  analyzes  what  the 
user  wants  the  o<»nputer  to  do,  determines 
what  steps  the  computer  must  take  to  achieve 
these  goals  and  then  translates  these  into 
a  language — the  program — that  is  understood 
by  the  computer  and  that  is  used  to  perform 
the  chores. 

A  -tOO-MAN-YEAK  PROJECT 

It  Is  no  quick  and  easy  Job.  Indeed,  It 
sometimes  takes  longer  to  program  a  com- 
puter than  to  build  one.  One  of  the  largest 
commercial  computer  systems,  for  example,  a 
reservations-processing  unit  built  by  IBM  for 
American  Airlines,  took  400  man-years  to 
program. 

The  shortage  of  programers  could  be  a 
threat  to  future  sales  of  computers,  which 
currently  are  growing  15  to  20  percent  yearly. 
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•ra  ease  this  threat,  many  of  the  computer- 
^kkers  are  setting  up  programer-tralnlng 
Scbnlques   for   themselves  and    their  cus- 

*°N^onal  Cash  Register  Co.  says  its  method 
.nsbles  inexperienced  people  to  learn  to  pro- 
rnm  its  new  series  of  smaU  business  com- 
?jtere  NCR  provides  vocational  ampitude 
tests  that  help  custOTiers  choose  which  em- 
riovees  should  take  the  training,  consisting 
of  60  hours  of  Instruction  on  tapes  that  can 
be  used  in  the  office  or  at  home. 

IBM  says  It  plans  to  distribute  90,000  in- 
structional kits  to  customers  this  year  and 
einects  to  Increase  by  15  percent  from  1964 
Its  teaching  of  programing  to  its  employees 
and  those  of  its  customers.  IBM  has  about 
3  500  programers  at  present,  and  the  number 
U  rising  sharply  each  year.  "Tet,  for  me, 
getting  programers  is  a  nightmare.  I'd  need 
about  half  again  as  many  as  I  have  now  to 
begin  doing  all  the  things  our  people  dream 
up,"  says  Mr.  Reynolds. 

CAUSE  or  DEOPOtrrs? 
Control  Data  Corp.,  is  opening  a  computer 
training  school  in  Minneapolis  that  wlU  teach 
DfOKraming  and  computer  technology.  The 
School,  which  has  tuition  of  >1.600  a  year,  is 
open  to  high  school  graduates. 

Many  academic  institutions  also  are  de- 
veloping courses  for  programing.  Miuml- 
Dade  Junior  College  in  Florida  says  It  Is 
doubling  its  programer-tralnlng  plans  be- 
cause It  has  been  unable  to  flU  the  standing 
requests  from  companies  for  programers. 

In  Brooklyn.  12  studenti;  at  George  West- 
inghouse  Vocational  and  Technical  High 
School  studied  computer  programing  earUer 
this  year  but  all  "were  snatched  away  by  In- 
dustry before  we  could  give  them  certifi- 
cates," says  Principal  Nathan  Clark. 

What's  in  it  for  a  youth  If  he  decides  to 
become  a  programer?  For  one  thing,  a  salary 
that  generally  starts  at  $5,500  a  year  or  so 
and  could  eventually  top  $20,000  If  the  per- 
son rises  to  a  top  position  with  managerial 
duties. 

Most  anybody  can  become  a  programer. 
computer  people  say,  but  it  helps  if  the  as- 
pirant has  a  background  in  physical  science. 
These  people  are  more  comfortable  with 
problem-solving,"  says  an  official  of  one  com- 
puter-making company. 

The  best  programers  generally  like  working 
on  puzzles,  playing  chess,  bridge  and  other 
games  that  take  much  concentration,  the 
companies  say.  IBM  once  sought  programers 
by  advertising  for  chess  players.  "If  he's 
annoyed  by  attention  to  detaU  or  any  sort 
of  repetition,"  says  an  Interviewer  for  Com- 
puter Usage  Co.,  a  company  that  writes  pro- 
grams for  computer  users,  "I  don't  think  he's 
equipped  for  programing." 


suwJort  of  an  American  victory  In  Viet 

nam. 

May  I  commend  this  «rtlcle  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  particu- 
larly to  those  who  may  have  any  linger- 
ing doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  posi- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

"Don't  Pull  Back;   Don't  Pull  Back" 

An  answer  eloquent  in  its  simplicity  and 
memorable  in  its  Impact  has  been  given 
doubters  of  American  poUcy  in  southeast 
Asia  by  a  mortally  wounded  Army  major 
rallying  his  men  to  battle  against  the  Vlet- 
cong  for  control  of  a  strategic  hiU. 

Wounded  by  enemy  fire  and  then  hit  again 
as  he  was  examining  his  wound,  the  major, 
in  his  last  command  to  his  troops,  caUed 
out:  ^  „ 

"Don't  pvdl  back;  don't  pull  back. 

The  men  did  not  falter.  The  hill  was 
taken.  A  large  force  of  Vletcong  guerrillas 
was  routed,  clearing  the  way  for  the  pro- 
tected landing  of  hundreds  of  additional 
U.S.  troops. 

Because  a  man  in  the  agony  of  dying 
knew  what  had  to  be  done  at  the  decisive 
moment  to  prevent  a  later  disaster,  a  mis- 
sion was  accomplished  that  wUl  be  of  un- 
doubted value  in  future  military  operations. 

For  many  stateside  Americans,  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  sUU  lacks  logic  and 
satUfactory  explanation.  To  a  sizable  sec- 
tion of  the  population  withdrawal  from  the 
Asian  turmoU  remains  the  only  sensible  pol- 
icy. It  would  save  money,  Uvea,  and  anxiety, 
it  Is  argued. 

For  the  major,  too,  withdrawal  from  the 
hill  at  An  Nlnh  might  have  seemed  the  pru- 
dent thing  to  do  If  he  had  had  no  concern 
for  tomorrow  or  for  the  Uves  and  futures  of 
other  Americans. 

Vietnam  is  a  h£u  of  angviish  for  America 
today.  But  success  or  failure  there  will 
largely  determine  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
future  generations  of  Americans  wlU  Uve. 

To  make  a  stand  now  means  there  wiU  be 
less  chance  of  having  to  make  a  stand  later 
on  these  shores  against  an  enemy  strength- 
ened by  his  unopposed  swallowing  up  of  all 
that  stood  in  his  way  before  he  reached  U.S. 

sou.  . 

A  valiant  Army  officer,  by  his  words  and 
deed,  has  symboUzed  the  American  struggle 
In  southeast  Asia  and  In  one  unforgettable 
sentence  has  summed  up  the  only  guiding 
principle  the  United  States  can  follow: 

Don't  pull  back;  don't  pull  back. 


Don't  Pull  Back,  Don't  Pull  Back 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  voice  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  has  long  commanded  wide  at- 
tention and  respect.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  its  young  and  vigorous  editor- 
publisher.  Thomas  Vail,  it  is  acquiring 
the  stature  of  a  truly  national  news- 
paper. 

I  was  most  gi-atifled  to  read  in  this 
morning's  Plain  Dealer  as  compelling  a 
statement  as  I  have  seen  anywhere  in 


Providing  for  die  Disposition  of  Judg- 
ment Funds  of  the  Klamath  and  Modoc 
Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians  and  for  Other  Purposes 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  which  confronts 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  for  whom  I  also  have  great 
respect.  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  in  this 
century  in  which  the  funds  of  Indians 
have  been  distributed  in  which  instances 
have  not  arisen  in  which  some  folks 


hare  come  along,  after  the  roll  was 
dosed,  and  claimfCd  the  right  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ndl.  Invariably  a  very 
difficult  problem  for  the  Congressman 
representing  those  folks  Is  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  instance,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  situation  in  my  memory  of 
service  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  in  which  Members  of  Congress 
have  more  diligently  fought  *o  provide 
their  constituents  a  second  opportunity, 
to  participate  in  a  judgment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Mi5k]  have  eloquently  presented  this 
matter  to  the  committee.  They  have 
argtied  the  question  most  diligently  and, 
I  believe,  with  great  ability  and  with 
great  sincerity. 

When  I  first  heard  the  presentation 
in  the  subcommittee,  I  was  inclined  to  be 
most  sympathetic  to  them.  There  Is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
notices  that  were  put  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  were  not  as  compre- 
hensive as  they  might  have  been  to 
carry  the  news  to  all  of  the  member  trll)es 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians.  But,  • 
on  reviewing  the  situation,  I  believe  the 
committee  discovered  that  word  had 
reached  across  the  Nation  with  respect 
to  this  enrollment. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of  this 
particular  report  is  that  it  includes  the 
complete  tribal  roll  of  the  Klamaths.  I 
think  if  Members  will  look  at  that  roll.  . 
which  is  very  seldom  reproduced  in  the 
hearings,  they  will  observe  that  the 
hearings  of  the  committee  reprint  the 
entire  Klamath  roll  beginning  at  page 
No.  54  and  continuing  over  through 
page  94.  I  believe  that  when  Members 
look  through  those  pages  they  will  see 
that  many  people  in  Missouri  got  word 
about  this  enrollment.  Members  will 
find  Missouri  Indifuis  listed  on  pages  67, 
69.  71,  76.  91,  and  92;  Members  will  find 
Indians  in  Kansas  listed  mi  pages  68  and 

87. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  understand,  those  Indians 
were  listed  as  Klamath  Indians.  Ours 
are  listed  as  Modocs.  Ours  did  not  real- 
ize they  were  Klamath  Indians.  ITiat 
is  what  seems  to  be  confusing. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  U  the  genUeman 
has  information  that  none  of  the  people 
listed  on  those  rolls  are  Modocs,  that  in- 
formation was  not  communicated  to  the 
committee.  ActuaUy.  I  think  the  rolls 
probably  would  include  a  number  of  the 
Yahooskins  and  a  number  of  Modocs  who 
enrolled  on  the  Klamath  roll.  Of  course. 
they  are  not  identified  in  any  way  except 
as  Klamaths  on  this  roll. 

Granting  that  it  does  constitute  some 
hardship  for  the  Modocs  who  failed  to 
get  word  of  the  enrollment  and,  for  that 
reason,  are  not  participating  in  the  dis- 
tribution, I  think  the  fact  is  that  there 
are  remedies  available  in  the  courts  to 
those  Indians  that  can  be  pursued  by 
them.  There  is  the  remedy  of  special 
legislation  which  can  be  introduced  in 
the  way  of  private  bills,  if  there  is  a  valid 
rifLJm  against  Uie  Government  for  fail- 
ing to  give  proper  notice.    I  think  we 
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always  face  a  very  difflcult  situation 
when  I  loxxgress  tries  to  add  names  to  a 
tribal ;  oU  which  has  been  completed  and 
closed  by  the  tribe  as  well  as  by  the 
Goveri  ment 
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believe  any  delay  on  this  biU  will 
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>  committee  upheld  in  its  position 
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Increasing  Export  of  Skills 
and  Financing 


Bank  of  Hawaii's  September  Re- 
Business  reveals  that  the  activi- 
Hawaiian   companies   in    these 
are  in  excess  of  a  half  billion 
Projects  include  tropical  agri- 
manufacturing  sugar  machinery, 
marketing  molasses,  shipping  bananas, 
and  cai  nlng  fish  and  fruit. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  Hawaiian  firms 
and  pe-sonnel  will  soon  be  called  upon 
by  our  Federal  Government  to  support 
the  Mo  lole  project,  the  undersea  testing 
range  o  BT  Kauai,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
project 
I  am 


submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 

Record  an  article  from 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  of  Septem- 

965,  which  summarizes  Hawaii's 

contribution  in  the  field  of  international 

development : 

[NCREASING     EXPOBT     OF     SKILLS     AND 
PiNANCrNO 


Congressional 

the 

ber  9, 


economic 
Hawaii 


is  steadUy  strengthening  its  poei- 

he  export  of  management  skills,  fi- 

research    and    development,    and 

agriculture  know-how. 

now  rei»'esent   multimillion-dollar 

according  to  the  Bank  of  Hawaii's 

Review  of  Business. 

companies  are  planning,  financing 

devf  oping  a  wide  variety  of  manuf  actur- 

reports,  business  buildings 

bouses  with  potential  values 

of  half  a  billion  dollars,  the  Re- 


activities are  taking  place  In  Australia, 
;.    Japan,    the    PhUlppines,    and 
United  States. 


companies  also  now  finance  and 
enterprises  In  tropical  agrlculttire 
It  more  than  $80  million  in  the 
les.  Puerto  Rico,  Uruguay,  Honduras, 
nalnland. 

a  publication  says,  too,  tb&t  isle 


b  Lnk'i 


companies  own  related  overseas  companies 
manufact\irlng  sugar  machinery,  marketing 
molasses,  shipping  bananas,  and  canning  fish 
and  fruit. 

Hawaiian  firms  and  personnel  under  con- 
tract to  the  UJ3.  Government,  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  foreign  companies  are  providing 
professional  and  managerial  assistance  in 
more  than  20  additional  countries. 

Hawaiian  agricultural  techniques  and 
sugar  processing  equipment  are  being  ex- 
ported throughout  the  world. 

It's  also  noted  that  basic  research  also  la 
expanding  rapidly  and  there  now  are  Installa- 
tions in  the  State  valued  at  more  than  $20 
million. 

Prospective  developments  Include  the  Mo- 
hole  project,  the  undersea  testing  range  off 
Kauai,  several  astronomy  observatories,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  projects  at  a  total  cost 
of  $100  million. 


Negroes  Are  Bitter  When  Defeated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  September  17,  imme- 
diately after  this  body  voted  to  dismiss 
the  challenge  of  Mississippi's  five  con- 
gressional seats,  representatives  of  the 
so-called  contestants  and  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  staged  a  dem- 
onstration on  the  East  Front  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Dearman,  printed  in  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star,  on  Sunday,  September  19, 
is  a  firsthand  report  of  the  shouts, 
threats,  and  intimidations  as  witnessed 
by  this  reporter.  Although  I  have  read 
and  heard  much  of  the  aforementioned 
demonstration,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
revealing  account  of  the  actual  proceed- 
ings that  I  have  seen.  I  urge  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  this  factual  and 
authentic  report : 

NixiROES  Are  Bitter  When  Defeated 
(By  Stanley  Dearman) 

Washington,  D.C. — DisaKx>lntment  turned 
turned  into  bitterness  and  threats  when  the 
predomliuintly  Negro  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democrat  Party  loet  Its  fight  to  unseat  the 
State's  five  congressional  Representatives. 

Minutes  after  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  voted  228  to  143  against  the  FDP 
challenge,  about  200  Negroes  gathered  on  the 
east  front* of  the  Capitol  and  staged  a  dem- 
onstration. 

There  were  shouts  of  "down  with  the  white 
man,"  and  "bHm  the  flag,"  and  "we're  going 
to  destroy  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  this 
country." 

One  Negro  man,  perched  on  a  railing, 
yelled,  "If  we  don't  get  some  attention,  we  Is 
going  to  destroy  the  world." 

not  a  MINORITY 

John  Lewis,  head  of  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent OoonUnating  Committee,  told  the 
crowd,  "We  may  be  in  the  minority  in  this 
cotmtry,  but  we  are  not  in  a  minority  in  the 
world." 

Standing  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  lis- 
tening we(re  several  African  diplomats  in 
native  garb. 

One  of  the  Negro  women  who  claimed  she 
sboxild  be  sittliag  in  Congress,  Fanny  Lou 
Hamer,  climbed  up  on  the  railing  and  wiped 


her  eyes  for  a  full  minute  before  televlsiQQ 
cameras.  Then  she  said:  "If  they  don't  kill 
me  in  Mississippi  when  I  go  back,  ni  be 
running  again  for  everything  that  is  to  run 
for." 

Glancing  over  the  crowds  at  the  hundred* 
of  capital  policemen  called  out  with  padd? 
wagons  to  maintain  security,  the  Hamer 
woman  twisted  her  mouth  and  shouted, 
"You  can  stand  there  like  that  if  you  wants 
to;  you  got  more  to  hide  than  we  have.  You 
got  more  on  your  conscience  than  we  have. 
I'll  say  this  to  police  everywhere,  you  can 
look  for  \ia,  'cause  we're  on  our  way." 

A  Negro  man  told  the  crowd:  "Remember 
this,  Mr.  White  Man,  we'll  be  waiting  to  get 
you.  You  can  bomb  our  homes,  and  kill  and 
murder  us,  but  you  can't  kill  us  all.  We'll 
be  waiting  to  get  you." 

Milling  around  through  the  crowd  shaking 
hands.  Representative  William  Pitts  Ryan, 
from  New  York,  told  the  Hamer  woman! 
"This  is  not  really  a  defeat.  After  all,  we 
got  147  votes.  That  gives  us  a  basis  to  work 
from." 

Rtan  was  a  prime  leader  of  House  forces 
to  unseat  the  Mississippi  delegation. 

During  the  debate  on  the  House  floor,  Rtan 
read  a  telegram  from  Martin  Luther  King. 
As  he  mentioned  King's  name,  a  chorus  of 
boos  rippled  through  the  historic  Chamber. 
Speaker  John  McCormack  banged  his  gavel 
to  restore  order. 

House  farces  supp>orting  the  unseating  erf 
the  Mississippi  delegation  obviously  knew 
their  fight  was  doomed.  Before  the  final 
votje,  they  made  a  motion  to  send  the  case 
back  to  committee  for  further  study. 

Supporting  the  motion  was  Representative 
John  Lindsay,  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York.  Lindsay  said  if  the 
House  voted  against  unseating  the  five  Con- 
gressmen it  would  "be  an  accomplice  to  a 
systematic  plot  which  keeps  a  large  segment 
of  Mississippi  from  voting." 

Representative  Robert  Ashmore,  of  South 
Carolina,  called  attention  to  a  mock  election 
held  by  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party  last 
year.  "If  you  coimted  all  the  votes  in  this 
mock  election,  the  so-called  candidates  would 
still  fall  short  of  being  elected." 

An  Ohio  Congressman,  Wayne  Hays,  told 
the  House  that  Victoria  Gray  had  been  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  In  the  primary.  She 
later  claimed  that  she  should  be  sitting  In 
the  House. 

"According  to  the  law  in  my  State,  .she 
would  have  been  barred  from  being  a  can- 
didate in  the  general  election,"  said  Hays  in 
opposition  to  the  challenge. 

Support  for  Mississippi  clearly  came  from 
every  part  of  the  Nation. 

Congressman  Prentiss  Walkkx  made  the 
following  statement: 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues  In 
Ck>ngres8  who  saw  fit  to  support  the  motion 
to  dismiss  the  contest  of  election  of  Missis- 
sippi's five  congressional  delegates." 

Walker  charged  that  the  FDP  was  repre- 
sented by  members  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  a  group  sited  by  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  as  being  a  CTonunu- 
nlst  front  organization. 

"Let  me  pose  this  question,"  Walker  said, 
"had  this  challenge  been  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party,  where  would  they  have  struck  next?" 


Popniation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or   KICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 

Mr,  TODD.    Mr.  :^)eaker,  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  find  the  following  edi- 
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f/>rial  in  the  New  Republic  of  September 
25  1965  It  is  the  second  discussion  cA 
Papulation  problems  in  this  Journal 
Sdthin  two  weeks.  I  hope  emphaas  on 
SL  subject  augurs  well  for  th*  estab- 
JSnent  of  many  programs  m  the  near 

^iSt  only  must  we  enlarge  the  spheres 
of  application  of  present  practical 
SiowSge  but  plans  should  be  laid  for 
Sore  demographic  studies  and  ferUhty 
^^earch  in  order  to  have  a  foundation 
rf^t  from  which  to  create  long-range 
programs. 
The  editorial  follows: 

B TH    C-NT-  -L 

"While  the  rich  of  America  do  whatever 
It  te  they  do.  the  poor  are  begetting  chil- 
dren"  says   former    Assistant    Secretary   of 
tlbor  Daniel  Moynlhan.    That  would  be  ixn- 
r^ttable,  if  the  poor's  children  were  wanted 
^d  cared  for.    In  many,  many  cases,  how- 
ever they  are  neither.    And  so,  as  a  part  of 
the  'wider  naUonal  assault  on  poverty,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  beginning  to  grt^>e 
its  way   toward    some   coherent    policy   on 
family   planning.     It    is    advancing    slowly 
but  deliberately.    Government  advisers  agree 
that  they  must  focus  on  where  the  need  is 
ereatest.     This   means   maktog   advice   and 
prescriptions,    which    the    well-to-do    have, 
available  to  the  poor  in  general  and  to  the 
Negro  poor  in  particular.     Negro  birthrates 
in  the  cities  are  running  some  40  percent 
higher  than  those  of  whites;   Negroes  have 
small  Uicomes  but  larger  families  and  more 
illegitimate  children,  and  the  depressing  re- 
sults are  visible  in  any  black  ghetto  in  the 
country.    But  Negroes  are  properly  sensitive 
to  any  inference   that   they   have    any   less 
right  to  multiply  than  others.    Roy  Wilkins 
of  the  NAACP  recently  Joined  the  Population 
Crisis  Committee,  headed  by  former  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York.    But  EUJaii 
Muhammad  has  not  and  says  bitterly :  "It  1* 
through  the   poison   plan  that  the   poison 
sclentistB  of  this  race  (white)   devise  doom 
for  you  and  me,  using  the  poison  birth  con- 
trol law  to  get  the  so-caUed  American  Negro 
out  of  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Birth  control  Is  a  minefield  of  controversy. 
Nevertheless,  after  9  months  of  exploration, 
the  President  seems  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  now  step  forward.     A 
White  House  task  force  has  issued  a  private 
call  to  key  agencies  to  come  up  with  "imag- 
inative  and    far-reaching"    plans    for    1966. 
The  sprawling  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  being  shaken  out  of  its 
doldrums  by  Secretary  John  Gardner  and  his 
energic    Under     Secretary,    Wllbiir    Cohen, 
Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  a  population  control  spe- 
cialist, has  moved  in  as  Secretary  Gardner's 
No.  2  staff  adviser  on  health  affairs.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  staking  out  its  claim  as  the 
agency  to  lead  the  march.     And  despite  Its 
aversion  to  any  new  Initiatives,  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  finally  set  up  a  Popu- 
lation Control  Committee.     The  latter   two 
organizations  are  eager  to  take  the  lead  away 
from   the   Office   of   Economic    Opportunity, 
which  is  the  only  agency  currently  earmark- 
ing Federal  fimds  for  birth  control  clinics. 

Not  only  Negro  sensitivities  must  be  taken 
Into  accoxint.  For  weeks  during  hearings  on 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening's  bill  to  set  up  of- 
fices on  population  problems  in  HEW  and 
the  State  Department,  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  kept  Its  counsel.  But  after  some 
testimony  Implied  Catholic  acceptance  of 
Government  action  on  birth  control,  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  decided  the  record  had  to  be 
corrected.  Washington's  Archbishop  Patrick 
O'Boyle,  chairman  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  Board,  charged  that  on 
both  moral  and  constitutional  grounds  Gov- 
ernment-supported programs  are  "a  clear  in- 
vasion of  the  sacred  right  of  privacy."  Op- 
position of  that  political  weight  helps  ac- 


count for  the  administration's  coolness  to- 
ward Senator  OaxTXinwo's  bill — or  any  other 
at  the  moment.    A  bill  means  hearings,  de- 
bate, the  arouBtng  of  latent  oKXiaition  ■   Any- 
way,  administration  offlcials  say,  HEW  al- 
ready has  authority  to  provide  substanttal 
support  for  family  planning  programs,  as  weU 
as  research  and  training.     As  things  stand, 
liberals,  conservatives  and  southerners,  for 
different  reasons,  see  birth  control  as  a  use- 
ful weapon  againat  poverty.    But  few  of  them 
want  to  stand  up  and  swear  to  it.     This 
reticence  was  lUustrated  by  what  happened 
to  an  amendment  to   the   antlpoverty   bill, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Ci-ark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  specified  that  money  could  be  spent 
for  family  planning.     The  Catholic  Church 
said  nothing  pubUcly,  but  a  representative 
of  the  NCWC  later  conveyed  Its  misgivings 
to  Senate-House  conferees.    Thereupon,  Rep- 
resentative Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  Catholic  and  father  of  13,  warned  his 
colleagues  that  he  would  demand  a  roll  caU 
vote  of  the  House  If  they  accepted  the  Clark 
provision.   The  conferees  guessed  the  amend- 
ment was  not  essential  after  all— as  it  was 

Thus  far,  the  Catholic  Church  has  tended 
to  concentrate  Its  fire  on  high  abortion  rates 
and  sterUizaUon  laws.     But  sooner  or  later 
the   hierarchy's    position    on    birth    control 
must  be  InteUlgently  confronted.     To  most 
non-CathoUcs,  and  possibly  to  some  Catholics 
as  well,  the  logic  of  the  bishop's  position  Is 
not  self-evident.    Birth  control  is  one  of  the 
most  private  enterprises  imaginable.    No  one 
is  going  to  use  contraceptives  who  does  not 
want  to.     No  coercion  is  intended.     Indeed. 
It  is  the  lack  of  free  choice  to  conceive  or 
not  that  often  accounts  for  unwanted,  un- 
manageable resulte.  ^   V.  ,.  » 
Still,  aware   of  deep  feeUngs  and  beUefs 
that  attach  to  birth  control,  the  administra- 
tion  is  following   the  Johnson   formiila   of 
imderplaylng  the  novelty  of  Its  initiatives. 
so  as  to  improve  their  life  expectancy.    In 
this  spirit,  HEW  recenUy  sent  the  President 
a  memorandum  summarizing  all  the  things 
It  was  doing  or  gomg  to  do  in  the  birth 
control  field.    The  original  expectation  was 
that  XAie  gist  of  the  report  would  be  made 
public  \mder  Presidential  auspices,  with  the 
usual  headlines.    But  the  White  House  de- 
murred, and  the  facts  were  surfaced   more 
unobtrusively  in  a  speech  by  the  chief  of 
the    Children's   Bureau,    Mrs.    Katherlne   B. 
Oettlnger.  In  which  she  said  that  birth  con- 
trol services,  paid  for  with  Federal  matching 
fimds    should  henceforth  be  available  as  a 
matter   of  right  to  aU— and  these   services 
would  Include  those  of  hospitals  and  phy- 
sicians,  clinical    services,    prescriptions    for 
drugs  and  devices. 

The  Federal  Government  is  such  a  new- 
comer to  the  field  that  it  is  embarrassingly 
short  of   experience.    Experts   such   as   Dr. 
Allen  F.  Guttmacher,  president  of  Planned 
Parenthood -World  Population,  can  make  a 
good  case  for  publicly  supported  birth  con- 
trol clinics.     But  we  stUl  do  not  know  how 
many  women  who  most  want  and  who  would 
most  benefit  frcan  Information  about  family 
planning    go   now   or   would   go    to   clinics. 
In  the  worst  of  the  slum  areas,  it  may  be 
that   the  clinics  must   go   to   the   families, 
rather    than    vice    versa.     Dr.    Benedict    J. 
Duffy  believes  that  the  problems  of  develop- 
ing   motivation    among    poor    uneducated 
women  and  of  luring  doctors  into  the  slimas 
to   provide   pUls   or   intrauterine   coils    still 
have    not    been    solved    satisfactorily.     Nor 
win   they   be   without   further   exj)erlment. 
That  is  why  the  Government  plans  to  try 
a  variety  of  promising  approaches  to  popula- 
tion control. 

One  ought  to  consider,  finally,  the  point 
raised  tbe  other  day  by  Richard  M.  Scammon, 
former  Census  Bureau  Director,  who  says 
that  America  can  8Ui:^>ort  a  population  of 
1  billloa  and  still  have  far  fewer  people  per 
square   mile   than   either  Britain   or  West 


Germany.  He  may  be  right,  but  what  does 
It  prove?  The  central  domestic  quesUon  is 
not  how  many  people  the  country  can  sup- 
port, but  Gie  quaUty  ot  life  for  those  it  has 
and  will  have,  and  especially  the  quaUty  of 
life  for  those  sealed  up  In  cities. 


MOTHXS'S   DAT    (MISSISSIPPI) 

The  following  letter,  dated  July  19,  1965. 
was  sent  by  the  county  prosecuting  attorney 
of  ClarksvUle,  Miss.,  Thomas  H.  Pearson,  to 
Vergla  Mae  Smith  of  the  same  town : 

"Vebgia  Max:  Please  make  arrangements 
for  the  care  of  your  children  so  that  you  can 
report  for  trial  on  t.bj|,  charge  of  having  an 
Illegitimate  ctilld .  on  Monday.  August  2. 
1965.  I  will  recommend  to  the  court  that 
you  be  sentenced  to  serve  30  days  in  the 
county  JaU,  but  the  court  has  the  power  to 
sentence  you  up  to  90  days  in  Jail  or  a  5250 
fine. 

"I  will  expect  to  see  you  In  my  office  on 

that  morning." 

A  suit  was  filed  In  Federal  district  court 
to  enjoin  the  i^oeecution.  Two  days  later, 
Mr.  Pearson  said  he  wovild  mot  prosecute 
until  he  had  an  opinion  from  the  State 
attorney  general  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Mississippi  statute  making  birth  of  a 
second  Ulegltimate  child  a  crime.  The  at- 
torney general's  opinion  is  expected  soon. 


Another  Remudcr  of  the  Need  for  an 
Adequate  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps our  country,  is  fortunate  in  its 
present  experience  in  having  difficulty  in 
securing  foreign  ships  to  carry  needed 
supplies  to  our  men  serving  in  Vietnam. 
If  we  learn  from  this  experience,  as  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  done  from  the  past 
three  wars,  that  we  cannot  depend  on 
foreign  ships  in  critical  times,  but  must 
depend  on  our  own  Navy  and  merchant 
ships,  and  therefore  must  make  provi- 
sion for  an  adequate  merchant  marine, 
our  reverses  at  this  time  will  have  served 
a  good  purpose.  . 

Some   of    these    persons    who    wouki 
downgrade  the  need  for  a  U.S.  merchant 
marine  may  be  too  young  to  remember 
the  situations  in  which  we  fovmd  our- 
selves on   previous  occasions  when   we 
were  in  dire  need  of  ships.     If  that  is 
the  case,  I  sincerely  hope  they  are  taking 
note  of  our  present  experiences,  another 
of  which  was  mentioned  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  yesterday.    For  the  information  of 
the  Members,  I  insert  the  article  here: 
FOREIGN  Ships  Turn  Down  UNrrm  States- 
Are  Refusinc  To  Carry  Cargoes  into  War 
Zones 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Tokyo  points  up 
the  increasing  difficulty  the  United  States 
is  having  in  regard  to  resOTting  to  foreign 
flag  ships  m  any  of  Its  warfront  operations. 
An  Associated  Press  dispatch  said  that 
three  of  four  contracted  Japanese  firms  told 
an  American  shipping  company  they  were 
canceling  a  contract  to  transport  food  and 
supplies  between  Saigon  and  other  key  point* 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  AP   quoted  the  Kyodo  News  Service 
which  added  that  States  Marine  Lines.  Inc.. 
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Jpper  Michigan— Part  IV 


E3  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 


OF   KICHIGAlf 


IN  TH  !  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

T  lesday,  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  (TJSVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  last  decade  or  so,  the  young  people 
and  the  r  parents  In  my  upper  Michigan 
district  lare  come  to  realize  higher  ed- 
ucation and  advanced  technical  skills 
hold  th( !  key  to  a  richer  future.  Upper 
Michigsa  was  the  victim  of  an  early 
20th-cei  itury  boom  based  solely  on  ex- 
tractive resources.  When  the  easiest  to 
get  at  1  oinerals  ^nd  timber  were  gone 
the  eom  lomy  collapsed.  For  decades  the 
determi  led.  hardworking  families  of  up- 
per Michigan  held  on  to  their  homes, 
hoping  ror  the  day  when  a  better  life 
would  rjtum  to  the  northland. 


Now 


hAt  hope  is  being  fulfilled.    A 
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new  llf(  Is  coming  to  upper  Michigan. 
Federal  programs  are  helping  to  make 
this  pos  dble.  The  higher  education  bill, 
which  t  lis  C<mgress  will  call  one  of  its 
greatest  achievements,  will  make  it  pos- 
sible foi  upper  Michigan,  and  other  de- 
pressed sections  of  the  country,  to  per- 
petuate ills  new  era. 

I  fore  tee  hundreds  of  young  people  in 
upper  &  ichigan  getting  a  college  educa- 
tion th{  t  they  could  not  have  obtained 
without  this  aid  from  Congress.  They, 
in  turn  will  repay  our  investment  in 
them  bj  building  an  even  greater  society 
in  uppei  Michigan. 

The  following  editorials  from  the 
Sault  S«.  Marie.  Mich..  Evening  News 
and  Es<anaba,  Mich..  Daily  Press  do  a 
commer  dable  Job  of  explaining  the 
value  of  this  legislation : 
fProm  tie  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News] 
Boost  fo«  Bducation 


louaea  of  Congress  have  now  ap- 

Llmoat  unanimously,  legislation  to 

a  broaCt-scale  prognm  of  aid  for 

need  help  to  attend  college.    The 


heavy  majorities  confirm  the  national  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  that,  Inaofar  as  is 
poaalhle,  every  young  person  in  America  shall 
have  a  realistic  opportunity  to  acquire  aa 
much  education  as  ha  wants  and  can  absorb. 

Even  this  legislation  will  not  wholly  as- 
sure that.  But  it  Is  a  significant  further  step 
away  from  the  traditional  state  of  affairs 
tinder  which  higher  education  was  In  effect 
denied  to  a  great  number  of  high  school 
graduates  who  simply  could  not  afford  it. 

We  began  to  move  away  from  that  some 
years  ago  with  enactment  of  law  providing 
low-interest  college  loans  for  those  in  need 
of  such  help.  Now  Congress,  besides  con- 
tinuing the  loan  program  and  girding  it  up 
with  Federal  guarantee  insurance,  also  has 
made  provision  for  scholarship  grants.  In 
the  first  year  these  will  average  $500.  and  in 
some  cases  they  may  go  as  high  as  $1,000. 
This  substantial  help  will,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  make  college  possible  for  those  who 
otherwise  would  have  gone  through  life  with 
only  a  high  school  education. 

This  is  fax  more  important,  both  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  society,  than  it  used  to  be. 
There  is  growing  rec»gnltlon  of  the  plain 
fact  that  modem  conditions  of  life  demand 
more  education  than  in  the  past,  and  will 
do  so  Increasingly.  Through  enactment  of  a 
program  to  aid  college  students,  Congress  has 
given  education  a  notable  boost.  In  the 
long  run,  the  country  will  profit  handsomely 
by  this  action. 

[From  the  Bscanaba  Eteily  Press] 
Back  to  School 

If  there  are  any  youth  in  America  who 
have  not  been  urged  to  stay  in  school  and 
complete  their  studies  it  is  a  strange  thing. 
It  must  by  now  be  a  conviction  that  school- 
ing Is  necessary  to  most  of  any  kind  of  suc- 
cess in  our  society,  but  the  dropout  rate  still 
is  high  and  the  nimiber  of  young  people  who 
have  too  little  basic  education  and  no  skill 
is  dismayingly  large. 

As  America's  technology  becomes  more 
ccsnplez  and  its  employment  more  competi- 
tive these  people  with  nothing  to  sell  but  a 
strong  back  become  a  national  problem. 
This  is  the  core  of  the  Negro  problem.  These 
people  have  been  denied  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  so  long  that  a  class  of  mil- 
lions of  socially  and  economically  retarded 
people  has  been  created. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  statistics  to  support 
the  suggestion  that  the  young  should  be 
given  adequate  schooling  to  develop  their 
abilities.  The  E>epartment  of  Labor  says 
that  persons  with  only  8  years  of  schooling 
will  have  an  average  lifetime  earning  of 
$143,000.  while  those  with  a  high  school  edu- 
cation win  earn  $247,000  and  college  grad- 
uates wlU  earn  $417,000. 

And  these  results  are  not  Just  a  matter 
of  money.  Our  happiness  is  influenced  by 
our  means,  but  never  wholly  dependent  upon 
it  nor  assured  by  It.  It  is  becoming  less  and 
less  possible  for  an  American  youngster  to 
realize  his  highest  individual  potential  and 
become  a  happy  and  productive  citizen  with- 
out the  basic  foundation  laid  by  a  high 
school  education. 

The  fact  that  some  fjerson  has  done 
seemingly  very  well — moneywise — with  very 
little  schooling  should  cause  no  feeling  of 
false  security.  The  lab*r  market  for  the  im- 
educated,  the  undereducated  and  the  un- 
skilled is  shrinking  inexorably.  When  these 
people  come  to  the  necessity  of  changing  Jobs 
they're  apt  to  run  head-on  into  trouble  that 
can  be  solved  much  more  easily  by  the  person 
who  has  been  better  schooled  and  thus  made 
niore  adaptable  to  change. 

A  growing  nimiber  of  employers  won't  hire 
a  youth  who  hasn't  completed  high  school. 
They  reason  that  most  dropouts  lack  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  a  good  employee  and  also 
the  learning  that  will  help  them  do  their 
Job  well. 

The  Nation  is  starting  the  new  school  year 


with  a  record  nimiher  of  young  people  en- 
rolled for  the  21st  consecutive  year.  Tlu 
total  enrollment  Is  54.2  "»!"<""  Never  be- 
fore has  the  schooling  that  they  are  seeking 
been  so  necessary  to  their  happiness. 


Parmadale  Observes  Its  40tk  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Parma- 
dale Children's  Village  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  Nation's  first  cottage  plan  in- 
stitution for  children,  observed  its  40th 
anniversary  last  Sunday. 

This  pioneer  institution  for  the  care 
of  dependent  and  neglected  children 
ranging  in  age  from  18  months  to  16 
years,  is  staffed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Augustine,  under  the  supervision 
of  Catholic  Charities  Bureau  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Cleveland.  Many  of  the  modem 
techniques  for  the  care  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children  were  developed  by 
the  sisters  of  Parmadale.  Their  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  many  chil- 
dren of  Parmadale  who  have  gone  for- 
ward in  life  to  become  fine  citizens  of 
Cleveland. 

By  leave  granted,  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
I>ealer  on  September  20, 1965: 
Parmadalz  Observes  Its  40th  Anniversart 

Parmadale  the  Nation's  first  cottage-plan 
Institution  for  children,  marked  its  40th  an- 
niversary yesterday  with  day-long  ceremonies. 

Msgr.  Michael  B.  Ivanko,  dloceean  director 
oC  Catholic  Charities,  offered  an  anniversary 
mass  for  the  240  children  of  Parmadale  and 
the  50  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  A\igustlne 
who  staff  the  institution. 

Another  150  nuns,  all  former  staff  members 
at  Parmadale,  were  on  hand  for  festivities.  A 
dinner  for  the  nuns  was  held  before  a 
children's  pageant  that  depicted  the  history 
of  Parmadale. 

Parmadale,  located  at  6753  State  Road, 
PArfha,  cares  for  youngsters  from  18  months 
to  16  years  and  Is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Catholic  Charities  Biu-eau. 

Parmadale  is  what  its  full  legal  title  says 
it  Is:  Parmadale  Children's  Village  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.     It  Is  virtually  a  village. 

Thirteen  of  the  fifteen  cottages  on  the 
grounds  are  used  as  homes  by  the  youngsters. 
Sister  Mary  Therese,  C.S.A.,  superior  at 
Parmadale,  said: 

Besides  the  cottages,  there  is  a  grade  school, 
chapel,  dining  hall,  a  hospital  cottage  and 
recreational  facilities  that  include 'a  swim- 
ming pool  constructed  in  the  1930's  by  Par- 
madale boys. 

When  Parmadale  opened  Sept.  22.  1925. 
with  12  cottages,  only  boys  were  admitted. 
Nine  of  the  original  buildings  were  Used  as 
homes. 

In  1947,  when  St.  Joseph  Orphanage,  6431 
Woodland  Avenue  SE.,  was  closed  to  make 
way  for  a  home  for  elderly  persons,  a  number 
of  girls  were  transferred  to  Parmadale.  They 
occupy  several  of  the  present  15' cottages. 

St.  Edward  Home  for  Infants,  located  op- 
p>06lte  Parmadale  on  State  Road,  was  closed 
In  1951  and  its  preschool  children  were  trans- 
ferred to  Parmadale. 

Parmadale  cares  for  dependent,  neglected, 
and  moderately  disturbed  children.  ■  Sister 
Therese,  the  eighth  superior  of  the  Institu- 
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Mon  explained.  "In  our  modem-day  so- 
ciety," she  said,  "there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
on  orphan." 

Most  of  the  children  go  to  foeter  homes,  or 
return  to  their  own  hcHnes,  after  their  stay 
at  Parmadale. 

On  band  for  yesterday's  celebration  were 
five  former  superiors  of  Parmadale.  They  in- 
cluded Mother  Mary  Roberta,  superior  gen- 
eral of  the  order  and  Parmadale's  second 
superior;  Sister  Mary  Ellen  Therese;  Sister 
Beatrice  Marie.  Sister  Mary  Beatrice;  and 
Bister  Mary  Oolomblere. 

The  other  former  superiors.  Mother  Mary 
Oarmelita  and  Sister  Mary  Aloyslus,  are 
deceased.  

Mayor  McKeldin  of  Baltimore  Protests 
Russian  Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Amer- 
icans all  of  us  are  deeply  Imbued  with 
compassion  for  our  fellow  human  beings. 
Our  proud  history  is  replete  with  In- 
stances where  we  have  raised  our  voices 
in  protest  against  wrongs  committed  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country. 

We  Americans  are  also  a  religious  peo- 
ple. This  fact  has  been  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal sources  of  strength.  We  are  dedi- 
cated to  religious  liberty  and  freedom 
and,  therefore,  we  deplore  persecution  of 
any  religious  group. 

Baltimore,  the  seventh  largest  city  in 
the  Nation,  has  as  its  mayor  one  of  the 
most  articulate  and  gifted  orators  in  the 
Nation.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Mayor 
Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldin,  a  very  fine 
gentleman  who  personifies  the  best  quali- 
ties of  a  true  Christian. 

The  serious  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
atheistic  Russia  is  of  concern  to  Mayor 
McKeldin,  and  on  September  12,  1965,  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  at  the  Pimlico  Junior  High 
School  in  Baltimore.  This  mass  meet- 
ing preceded  the  eternal  light  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Sunday,  September  19. 1965. 

Ten  thousand  people  from  106  com- 
munities thronged  to  Lafayette  Park  in 
Washington  last  Sunday  In  a  dramatic 
protest  of  anti-Semitism  in  Communist 
Russia.  Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
who  was  recently  named  to  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  and  I  were 
among  those  present.  He  stated  that  So- 
viet Jews  "are  uniquely  discriminated 
against."  A  great  many  persons  of  Im- 
portance in  Government  and  from  all 
walks  of  life,  including  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, Orthodox,  and  Jewish  clergymen 
voiced  their  concern  for  the  survival  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  land  of  the  So- 
viets. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  address  of  Mayor  McKeldin 
in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
because  of  the  ln«x)rtance  and  urgency  to 
save  the  existence  of  those  Jews  who  have 
the  misfortune  of  being  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 


Mayor  McKeldin's  speech  Is  as  follows: 
The  Soviets  say  that  there  is  no  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  VSS.R.  They  say  that  anti- 
Semitism  occurs  only  in  capitalist  imperialist 
states  where  the  Jews  are  made  scapegoats  for 
the  miseries  of  the  exploited  masses  of  the 
proletariat. 

They  say  that  In  the  Soviet  Union  there 
may  be  anti-Jewish  Zionism,  anti-Jewish  na- 
tionalism, anti-Jewish  imperialism,  anti- 
Jewish  medievalism,  antl-Jewlsh  profiteer- 
ing— but  never,  oh  never,  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Peoples'  Paradise  where  every  race,  cul- 
tvue,  and  nationality  is  respected. 

This  Is  what  Is  known  in  the  United  States 
as  doubletalk. 

For  our  port,  we  say  that  when  you  make 
Jews  the  only  nationality  group  that  Is  not 
allowed  the  basic  rights  accorded  to  other 
minorities — that  is  anti-Semitism. 

We  say  that  when  you  systematically  hin- 
der the  Jews  in  the  functioning  of  syna- 
gogues, prayer  meetmgs,  and  religious  rites; 
and  deny  to  Jews  the  right  to  produce  and 
distribute  their  matzoth.  kosher  food,  prayer 
books,  shawls,  and  religious  articles — that  Is 
anti-Semitism. 

We  say  that  when  you  practically  put  out 
of  existence  every  Yeshivah  and  institution 
of  Jewish  learning — that  Is  anti-Semitism. 
We  say  that  when  you  repress,  or  allow 
to  die,  the  rich  and  wonderful  Russian  Tld- 
dish  culture  that  gave  the  world  such  literary 
geniuses  as  SholMn  Aleichem,  Sholem  Asch, 
Isaac  Singer,  Isaac  Peretz,  Chaylm  Greenberg, 
Jacob  Gordon.  Mendele  Seforim,  David  Edel- 
stadt,  Morris  Roecnfeld,  and  Abraham  Ra- 
sln — that  Is  anti-Semitism. 

We  say  that  when,  in  a  state  where  noth- 
ing happens  by  accident,  where  everything 
is  planned  you  permit  the  publication  of 
vlcloiis  anti-Jewish  cartoons  and  literature 
reminiscent  of  Goebbels  and  Streicher— that 
Is  antl-Semltlsm. 

We  say  that  when  you  create  the  impression 
that  all  black  marketeers  are  Jews,  and  put 
to  death  Jewish  leaders  for  so-called  eco- 
nomic crimes,  and  when  you  prevent  the  few 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  holoca\ist,  the  pitiful 
remnants  of  Auschwitz  and  Dachau  tram 
being  reunited  with  their  families  In  Israel — 
that  Is  not  only  anti-Semitism:  It  is  anti- 
himianism.  And  it  amounts  to  cultural 
genocide. 

We  are  encouraged  that,  as  a  result  of  other 
meetings  such  as  this  and  the  outcries  of  de- 
cent people  throughout  the  world — Including 
such  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  Bertrand 
Russell — the  Soviet  Government  shows  signs 
of  becoming  aware  of  growing  criticism  of 
their  discrimination  against  Jews. 

We  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  the  deep 
indignation  and  protest  expressed  here  to- 
night will  contribute  to  further  improve- 
ment, to  relief  of  Jewish  suffering  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  to  release  of  Jews  who  yearn 
to  Join  their  brothers  abro€Mi. 

So  let  us  raise  our  voices  and  cry  out 
against  this  injustice  so  that  our  cries  will 
reach  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  Krem- 
lin. Let  them  know  that  Soviet  anU- 
Semitism  is  a  crhne  not  only  against  the 
Jews,  but  against  all  lovers  of  freedom. 


the  Honorable  John  Dempsey.    Governor 
of  Cormecticut: 

State  or   Cownecticut  Proclaication 


By  His  Excellency  John  Dempsey,  Gover- 
nor, a  proclamation : 

Among  the  many  landmarks  to  which  Con- 
necticut takes  especial  pride  are  thoee  as- 
sociated with  a  heroic  native  son,  Nathan 
Hale. 

The  Hale  family  homestead,  a  diirable 
colonial  farmhouse  erected  by  Nathan  Hale's 
father,  still  stands  In  the  q\ilet  village  of 
South  Coventry.  Not  far  away,  preserved  and 
maintained  by  patriotic  organizations,  are 
two  ancient  schoolhouses,  one  to  East  Had- 
dam  overlooking  the  Connecticut  River  and 
the  other  in  the  city  of  New  London,  where 
Nathan  Hale  served  as  a  tecicher  before  he 
entered  the  service  of  his  country. 

In  New  Haven,  on  the  Yale  campus,  is 
the  famous  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  bronze  statue 
of  Nathan  Hale.  It  stands  in  front  of  Con- 
necticut HaU,  the  oldest  coUege  building, 
where  the  youthful  hero  of  the  American 
Revolution  lived  as  an   undergraduate. 

An  Invaluable  laerltage.  these  landmarks 
serve  to  enhance  our  knowledge  of  the  dedi- 
cated officer  to  Washington's  army  who  vol- 
unteered, at  the  age  of  21.  to  undertake  a 
dangerous  mission  in  enemy  territory  to  ob- 
tato  vitally  needed  information.  Captvired 
as  he  was  retiiming  to  his  own  Itoes,  he  was 
sentenced  to  die  on  a  British  gallows  to  New 
York  on  September  2,  1776.  As  the  world 
knows,  he  faced  death  calmly,  volctog  to 
memorable  words  the  regret  that  "I  have  but 
one  life  to  lose  for  my  country."" 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  has 
directed  that  there  be  annual  recognition  of 
the  selfless  patriotism  of  Nathan  Hale  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

I  therefore  designate  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 22.  1965.  to  be  "Nathan  Hale  Day." 

I  virge  that  special  exercises  be  conducted 
in  schools  throughout  Connecticut  to  ob- 
servance of  this  day  so  that  the  youth  of 
our  State  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  part 
played  by  Nathan  Hale  In  the  long  struggle 
to  establish  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 
Given  tmder  my  band  and  seal  of  the  State 
at  the  Capitol.  In  Hartford,  this  3d  day 
of  September,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  190th. 

By  His  Excellency's  crmmand: 

John  Dempsst, 
Ella  T.  OaAsso, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Resofaitioii  of  the  14th  International  Con- 
yention  of  Greek  OrAodox  Yonth  of 
America,  August  29,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

IN  BRADEMAS 


HON. 


IN  THE  HOUi 


rNDIANA 

;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Connectkut  Honors  Nathan  Hale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  ooNjnecficuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow September  22,  Connecticut  pays 
homage  to  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
sons— Nathan  Hale.  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  proclamation  of 


Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  14th  International  Convention  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Youth  of  America. 

During  this  convention,  a  resolutloHj 
was  adopted  by  the  National  Council  oT,, 
GOYA    which    was    sent   to   President  ^ 
Johnson  concerning  the  Presid«it's  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam  and  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Whereas  the  Greek  Orthodox  Youth  of 
America    ntunbers    among    its    membership 
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thamaaaqm 
tbeae 


Uiltad 


upoi 


fhotigh 
oepted 

nlty 
and  o€ 
ohampAoli; 

Wbcre  M 
steadfaal 
luun 
tartan 
coDstltaie 
contlnvlpg 
Jnstlce. 
States  oe 

Jlesolvtd. 


stliatton 


Greek 

Preelden; 
exBctrtlT  I 
adaatratl>n 


GOTA 
or  tof 

noble 
to  whlct 
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of  70«Bg  men  and  women  wltbln 

States  of  America:  and. 

these  young  men  and  women,  al- 

papreeentative  of  the  dlffvent  ac- 

ppMtlcal  eiqiresslons,  are  dedicated  to 

of  liberty.  Justice,  and  human  <Ug- 

whlch  this  great  NaticQ  Lb  founded 

this  Nation  is  the  outstanding 

and, 

the    courageous,    resolute,    and 

aetloci  taken  relattve  to  the  Vlet- 

and  the  historic  and  himianl- 

atiaotanent  of  the   Civil  Rights  Act 

oonCTCte   manifestations   of   the 

pursuit  of  the  Ideals  of  liberty. 

Ad  human  dignity  by  these  IT&lted 

America:  Therefore,  be  it 

That  the  National  Council  of  the 

Youth  of  America  extends  to 

I^ndon  Balnee  Johnson  as  chief 

of  this  great  Natl(Xi  the  respect  and 

at  the  young  men  and  women  oi 

pledges  to  him  continued  support 

jetton  which  farther  expands  thcee 

which  all  freemen  ciiertsh  and 

an  enslaved  peoples  afiplre. 


Qthodoz 


aid 


More  Tkaa  Half  a  Loaf 


ETTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 
oar 

lM)N.  ROT  H.  McVICKER 

or  OOLOBADO 

IN  TBfe  BOUSE  OF  BSPSAUBM'iATIVES 


T  lesday,  September  21. 1965 


beei 


Mr. 

Rocky 
has 
efforta 
local,  to 
door 

Tbe 
ture  to 
board 
and  as 
Congrei^ 
much 
this  field 

The 
the  timn 
whOe 


AcVICKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

fountain  News  In  Denver,  Colo.. 

a  consistent  sup4x>rter  of  the 

an  levels.  State.  Federal,  and 

keep  beautiful  our  priceless  out- 


he  itaga 

Attempt  In  the  Ctdorado  Leglsla- 

a  meaningful  highway  bill- 

cttntrcd  bill  fell  short  of  its  mark 

consequence  I  Introduced  In  the 

a  bUl  which  I  believe  would  do 

tbward  bringing  about  sanity  in 


effectlv( 
elusion 
lam 
from 
tember 
present 
In  the 


th) 


The  h:  Eh 


m  sasure 


admlnlsl  ration 
is  not  n(  arty 
it  is  probably  i 
through 
proved 

The 
blllboardB 
contains 
admlnlsiratlon 
ntake  It 

Basle 
bUIboutii 
is  plaoeti 
Commen  • 


leglslatu  es, 


Many 
demonsttated 
face  up 
issue. 

Federa. 
In  the 


Intense  work  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
die  is  spending  in  this  worth- 
dause   should.   I   hope,    help   to 
CTystall|Be  the  efforts  of  many  to  bring 
legislation  to  a  successful  con- 
In  this  Oonsress. 
facing  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
Bodcy  Mountain  News  of  Sep- 
.8,  which  objectively  frames  the 
louse  bill,  which  I  hope  will  pass 
future: 


idomm  Tkan  Hai.7  a  Loaf 


iway  beautiflcatlon  bill  which  the 

has  pried  out  of  the  Senate 

as  strong  as  it  should  be.    But 

as  good  a  bill  as  can  be  pushed 

this  Congress — and  should  be  ap- 

pfxxnptly  by  the  House. 

won't  take  all  the  imslghtly 

off  the   highways.     However,   it 

essential  features  of  the  original 

proposals    which,    in    sum, 

onslderaUy  more  than  "half  a  loaf." 

ontrol  ever  the  size  and  location  of 

aloag  federally  financed  highways 

in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 

rather  than  being  left  to  State 


legislatures,    including    Colorado's. 

a   marked   unwillingness   to 

eallstlcaUy  to  the  billboard  control 


Slats 


leglslatioo.  in  addition  to  filling 
gap.  shotiM  also  insxire  uniform 


standards  along  the  Interstate  and  primary 
road  systona. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  billboard 
regulations  are  to  be  worked  out  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Secretary  and  the  States.  If  no 
agreement  is  reached,  the  Secretary  Is  em- 
powered to  impose  a  penalty  on  the  State 
by  withholding  10  percent  of  its  Federal-aid 
highway  funds. 

The  assumption  Is  that  most  States  will 
go  along  with  Federal  standards  rather  than 
lose  a  sizable  chunk  of  Federal  cash.  And 
that  the  Commerce  Secretary  will  give  full 
consideration  to  local  problems  in  the  Inter- 
est ot  achieving  voluatary  compliance. 

Also  provided  is  a  plan  for  screening  off 
Junkyards,  witti  the  U.S.  Treasury  paying 
muoh  of  tbe  cost. 

In  other  respects,  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  rMnains  wo^ully  weak.  An  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  spend  9100  million  a 
year  on  scenic  and  recreational  roads  has 
been  sorapped.  So  has  the  Idea  of  paying 
for  the  bt«utlAcatlon  frcun  highway  trust 
funds  instead  of  the  general  revenues.  And 
Him  penalty  for  State  noncompliance  has 
been  whaeked  down  from  the  100  percent  of 
Federal  funds  sought  by  the  administration 
to  10  percent. 

Xven  so.  it  represents  a  beginning.  In 
future  years.  Congress  can  always  go  back 
to  work. 


Sing  Oat,  65 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  16  the  devastated  colored 
district  of  Watts,  Calif.,  which  has  turned 
deaf  ears  to  the  experts,  black  or  white, 
following  recent  race  riots  that  killed  37 
and  left  a  pall  of  hate  and  foreboding 
hanging  over  Los  Angeles,  a  city  of  7 
million,  heard  the  new  voice  of  American 
youth — ^Negro,  white,  and  Indian  with  a 
united  purpose — and  cheered  what  It 
heard. 

In  a  dramatic  move  to  do  something 
fundamental  to  heal  divisions  and  break 
an  endless  cyde  of  recrimination,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
brought  the  200-strong  student  task  force 
of  moral  rearmament,  with  their  patri- 
otic musical  "Sing  Out,  65,"  for  appear- 
ance at  the  two  leading  schools  of  the 
area,  Markham  Junior  High  and  Jordan 
High  where  4.000  Negro  teenagers,  many 
of  whom  had  participated  in  the  riots, 
gave  the  show  an  ovation. 

City  buses  carrying  the  multiracial  cast 
representing  60  college  campuses  across 
the  Nation  moved  into  Watts  past  blocks 
of  rubble-strewn,  fire-gutted  ruins  rem- 
iniscent of  Berlin  after  the  war,  and  along 
streets  where  just  a  short  time  previously 
15,000  National  Guardsmen  had  battled 
mobs  running  wild. 

At  Jordan  High  a  solid  mass  of  clap- 
ping, waving  colored  youth  packed  the 
football  bleachert,  and  led  by  their  school 
cheerleaders  joined  enthusiastically  in 
the  hit  songs  "Freedom  Isn't  Free,"  "Up, 
Up  With  People,"  and  "Which  Way 
America?" 

A  moment  of  shattering  poignancy  for 
the  crowd  came  with  the  singing  by  the 
Col  well  brothers,  coauthors  of  the  show. 


of  "What  color  Is  God's  Skin?"  ending 
with  the  lines: 

These  words  to  Am^ica  a  man  once  hiu-Ied: 
"God's  last  chance  to  make  a  world." 
The  dUfferent  raoes  are  mecuit  to  be 
Oxiz  strength  and  glory  trom  sea  to  sea. 

Exclaimed  one  of  a  group  of  Negro 
teachers  listening  enthralled  to  the 
music: 

Those  faces,  that  spirit.  Man,  I've  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  That  comes  from 
something  inside.  That's  what  the  country 
needs. 

Said  another  simply: 

This  gives  you  hope  for  tomorrow. 

The  principal  of  the  school  was  effu- 
sive in  his  thanks.    He  said: 

You  dont  realise  what  you've  done  here. 
This  was  the  opening  day  of  t^e  term,  and 
the  first  time  ttiey  had  all  been  together 
since  the  riots.  We  had  no  idea  what  would 
happen. 

A  reporter  present  commented: 
Give  this  MRA  orowd  t  weeks  here  and  you 
wouldn't  recognize  the  place. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  student  au- 
dience refused  to  go.  cheering  and  wav- 
ing and  calling  for  repeated  encores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  a  news  report 

covering  this  affair  from  the  Los  Angeles 

HeraJd-Bxaminer  of  September  16, 1965: 

[From  the  Los  Angetes  Herald-Examiner, 

Sept.  18.  1965] 

MRA's  "SiNO  OtJT"  QmoTJP  Hailed  bt 
Watts  SrvDnrrs 

Moral  Rearmament's  275  "singing"  youtlu 
from  60  UJS.  eamfHises  met  with  hundreds  of 
students  at  Markham  Junior  High  School  to- 
day in  Watts. 

The  youth  force,  which  includes  the  oast 
of  "Sing  Out  1966,"  the  patriotic  musical 
which  will  be  given  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
Sunday  at  8  pjn..  are  in  Los  Angeles  by  In- 
vitation of  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
and  the  76  mayors  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

After  a  standing  ovation  for  their  singing, 
the  group  i>rooeeded  to  Jordan  High  School 
to  repeat  their  program. 

FOECE    OF    YOUTH 

Speaking  at  a  receprtion  for  the  group 
yesterday  at  the  county's  hall  of  administra- 
tion. Supervisor  Warren  Dom,  who  previewed 
the  group  at  the  national  MRA  center, 
Mackliuu;,  Mich.,  and  Whose  daughter  Jennie 
is  singing  with  the  group,  said: 

"We  in  California  are  not  going  the  way 
of  violence,  destrviction,  and  hate,  of  rioting 
in  the  streets  and  protests  on  campiises.  We, 
and  I  believe  this  whole  Nation,  are  going 
tbe  way  of  this  amazing  force  of  youth." 

Dom  described  the  show  as  "the  finest 
musical  in  *\u"  country's  history — a  fabulous 
"show  of  patriotism  and  Americfinlsm." 

The  group  has  toured  the  country  with 
overwhelming  success. 

HEADED    FOR    ASIA 

The  dedicated  high  school  and  college 
yoiingsters  will  soon  be  taking  their  message 
to  Asia. 

Typical  0*  praise  contained  In  reviews  re- 
ceived by  the  group  is  tbe  following: 

"They  tear  up  no  draft  cards,  and  scrawl 
no  vulgarities.  They  preach  no  sedition  and 
inflame  no  nUnds  with  borrowed  histrionics, 
appealing  to  hate  and  lust  and  hysteria. 

"Their  allegiance  is  to  one  flag,  and  the 
Nation  for  which  it  stands.  Their  dedica- 
tion is  to  ordn-  under  law — ^not  mob  rule." 

Twenty-nine  Califomiana  are  in  the  MBA 
party  including  tbe  Colwell  brothers,  a  tele- 
vision trio  from  San  Marino  who  produced 
"Sing  Out  1966.- 

They  returned  to  California  after  a  10-year 
absence,  dining  which  they  have  performed 
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j„  29  heeds  of  sta*e  on  every  oontlneiit  wWle 

^nwoatrlotlc  snuyrti  hit  was  prodnsed  tJils 
„^ar  with  talent  ooUeoted  from  the  7.000 
5^  X)   attended   the   MRA   Mackinac 

***SS'So^n«nt  for  Moral  Rearmamenit  was 
Knrn  h««  m  1939  at  the  HoUfwood  Bowl 
!^Mier  me  beUef  that  the  world  needed  to  re- 
t^to  prtnciples  oC  morality,  character,  and 

*°5S2'then  It  has  spread  aU  over  the  world. 
l^i  month  more  than  4.000  people  thronged 
r^l  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  view  the 
!artety  show  which  was  sponsored  there  by 
oTcocutressmen  and  54  foreign  ambassadors. 
Alwpresent  at  this  momlng-a  assembUes 
—re  former  Bams  all-«tar,  Dan  Tyler,  Su- 
^Lar  Kenneth  Hahn,  and  J.  Blanton  BeUc, 
C^  director  of  Moral  Rearmament.  Tyler 
greeted  tbe  students. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  following  day, 
Seotember  17.  the  Herald-Examiner 
coimMited  editorially  on  "Sing  Out, 
1965"  and  urged  attendance  at  a  per- 
formance that  was  given  in  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  on  the  19th. 
The  editorial  follows: 
En  route  to  Japan  for  a  series  of  perf onn- 
uices  Moral  Rearmament's  organiaaUon  wiU 
present  its  play  "Sing  Out,  1966-  in  toe 
HoUywood  Bowl  next  Sunday  night.  We 
heartily  lecommend  a  large  attendance  from 
the  local  area  for  this  inspiring  production. 
Moral  Rearmament  strongly  believes  that 
the  one  thing  the  free  world  has  lacked  in 
the  struggle  with  communism  is  an  ideology 
to  capture  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
underprivileged  nations. 

Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor  Warren  M. 
Dom,  who  saw  the  performance  at  Mackinac 
Island.  Mich.,  said  of  it: 

"The  message  of  'Sing  Out,  1965'  should  be 
annouiK5ed  American  foreign  policy.  Be- 
cause oif  the  acute  need  for  more  understand- 
ing, greater  tolerance,  and  beMer  oommu- 
nicatlons  between  race  groups  in  our  area, 
it  is  our  Arm  opinion  that  this  should  be 
seen  here  by  as  many  as  the  bowl  will  hold." 

The  advice  was  heeded.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  a  crowd  of  15,000  was  on  its  feet 
for  10  minutes  shouting  for  more,  and 
refusing  to  let  the  cast  close  the  show. 
Said  one  senior  businessman: 
I  have  been  to  the  bowl  for  30  years  and 
this  is  the  finest  shsw  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  president  of  the  student  body  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
ran  up  to  the  cast  at  the  conclusion  and 
said: 

We  are  going  to  have  this  on  our  campus. 
Give  me  a  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  Watts  ap- 
pearance of  "Sing  Out,  1965,"  the  Nadi- 
vllle  Banner  commented  on  the  MRA 
group's  current  tour  of  the  Par  East, 
coining  to  the  conclusion  that:  "If  char- 
ity begins  at  home,  so  do  patriotism  and 
moral  responsibility." 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  this  fine  group  has  finished 
its  foreign  tour,  it  will  be  able  to  ap- 
pear on  each  and  every  college  campus 
in  the  United  States,  We  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  here  at  home,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  getting  our  own  house  In  order. 
MRA  has  demonstrated  that  It  can  be 
of  tremendous  help  In  this  task. 

The  Nashville  Banner  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

For  Moral  Reabmameiit — "Sing  Out  65"  Has 
A  Job  To  Do  at  Homx  Fosr 

The  most  heartening  spectacle  to  come 
upon  the  American  scene  after  several  years 


of  planned  confusion  and  contempt  for  au 
thorlty  is  tlis  moral  rearmament  program 
for  tbe  youtti  of  the  country. 

Ttkose  wtxo  hare  Joined  the  movonent  rep- 
resent cIssqUbsss  of  mind  and  body  versus 
promlBctiity  and  the  need  of  a  bath  and  a 
halraut.  The  MRA'ers  are  not  ashamed  to 
express  their  belief  in  Ood  or  their  love  of 
country.  And  they  seem  to  get  a  hearty  en- 
joyment out  ot  disciplined  Uvlng  without 
roiUng  in  the  gutter  and  thxnnbing  their 
noees  at  religion  and  decency. 

This  new  and  youthful  force  has  been 
through  a  strenuous  training  course  a* 
Mackinac  Island.  Iliey  believe  the  time  has 
oome  to  J«:k  the  microphone  from  the  minor- 
ity, but  image-eteaUng  coUege  pacifists,  and 
sp«ik  up  for  the  "true"  America. 

This  is  a  fresh  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  demonstrations  and  violent  "non- 
violence." ,  . 

"We're  Interested  in  building  a  new  society 
with  backbone,  patriotism  and  character," 
they  say.  "Follow  us."  they  chorus,  "and 
we  wUl  turn  the  world  right  side  up  again. 

That's  fine,  but  it's  a  pretty  big  order,  even 
for  unconquv»l>le  »»*  idealistic  youth. 

Those  who  have  followed  with  admiration 
the  moral  rearmament  program  cheer  too 
when  word  comes  of  the  applause  given  the 
whlstlestop  show  "Sing  Out  66"  as  It  moves 
toward  the  west  coast. 

But  after  the  performance  In  Los  Angeles, 
the  MRA'ers  take  to  chartered  planes  for  the 
Orient.  Instead  they  shoiild  tarn  back  and 
crisscross  the  United  States  until  every  city 
of  any  size  is  visited. 

With  the  beatnik  riffraff  promising  na- 
tionwide campus  chaos  in  the  name  of 
pacifism,  as  the  country  goes  deeper  into 
war,  what  a  contrast  "Sing  Out  65"  would 

St.  Louis  and  NashvUle,  even  more  than 
Tokyo  or  Seoul,  need  to  hear  the  voices  of 
clean  young  people  raised  in  song  for  Amer- 
ica and  expressing  a  willingness  to  die,  if 
need  be,  for  America. 

Foreigners  for  moral  rearmament  say  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  looking  to  the  United 
States  and  where  this  country  leads,  the 
world  will  follow.  ^    .  ^^ 

Then  let's  get  the  United  States  straight 
first.  It  won't  be  if  the  national  campus 
stage  is  left  clear  for  a  minority  of  long- 
haired, amoral  litterbiigs  to  sneer  at  the 
flag  and  steal  the  show. 

If  charity  begins  at  home,  so  do  patriotism 
and  moral  responsibility. 


Scholar  Fulbrifflif  t  Strange  Logic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  so  many  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration these  days  whose  ronarks  are 
Interpreted  as  being  official  that  they 
must  undergo  objective  analysis.     Col- 
umnist David  Lawrence,  in  his  article 
yesterday  entitled  "Scholar  Pulbrighfs 
Strange    Logic"    in    very    proper    and 
timely  fashion  analyzed  the  rec«it  ques- 
tionable comments  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relatiwis  Committee. 
The  article  follows: 
Scholar  Fulbbioht's  Strancx  Logic 


(By  David  Lawrence) 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbbioht,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  studied  as  a  Rhodes 


scholar  in  aigland  and  must  have  familiar- 
ized hlnaseU  with  the  British  parliamentary 
system.  x^ 

If  PmJHtioaT  had  been  a  ii&nber  ox  the 
House  of  Coounons  and  had  made  the  same 
kind  ot  speech  as  he  delivered  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day — saying,  in  effect,  that  the 
leader  of  the  majority  party  had  bungled 
in  handling  a  grave  international  problem — 
it  would  have  been  regarded  either  as  a  call 
for  a  "vote  of  oonfldenoe  or  no  confidence" 
by  the  people,  or  the  removal  of  the  critic 
himself  from  tSie  cotmoils  of  his  party. 

But  ix)littcal  parties  in  the  United  States 
have  no  such  system   of  discipline.     Fxil-  , 
BHioHT  win  continue  to  hold  his  post  as  a 
spokesman  of  the  Democratic  Earty  in  the 
Senate  on  foreign  relations. 

PcLBRiGHT  insists  that  he  wasn't  exactly 
blaming  President  Johnson  for  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  blimdsrlng  policy  in  intervening 
with  military  force  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  Senator  attributes  this  instead 
to  "faulty  advice"  given  Johnson  by  his  ad- 
visers at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  The  Sena- 
tor doesn't  say  to  what  extent  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  was  at  fault  and  whether 
he  should  be  removed,  but  the  impression 
conveyed  is  that  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  eith«-  a  gullible  person  or  not  as  per- 
ceptive as  FmjaiGHT  himself  would  have 
been  If  he  had  happened  to  be  President  or 
Secretary  of  State.  ^ 

Fdtjbeight  Is  considered  one  of  the  modem 
InteUectuals,  but  his  speech  U  a  Uttle  diffi- 
cult for  a  nonlnteUectual  to  understand.  He 
says  for  instance: 

"The  question  of  the  degree  of  Communist 
Influence  (in  the  Dominican  Republic)  is, 
ther^ore,  crucial,  but  it  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty.  The  weight  of  the  evidence 
is  that  Communists  did  not  participate  in 
planning  the  revolution — Indeed  there  la 
some  indication  that  it  took  them  by  sur- 
prise—but  that  they  very  rapidly  began  to 
try  to  take  advanage  of  it  and  to  seiae  con- 
trol of  it.  The  evidence  does  not  establish 
that  the  Commvmists  at  any  time  actually 
had  control  of  the  revolution.  There  is  Uttle 
doubt  that  they  had  influence  within  the 
revolutionary  movement  but  the  degree  of 
that  Influence  remains  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. 

"The  point  I  am  making  is  not — most  em- 
phatically not — ^that  there  was  no  Co«nmu- 
nist  participation  In  the  Dominican  crisis, 
but  simply  that  the  administration  acted  on 
the  premise  that  the  revolution  was  con- 
trolled by  Communists — a  iM^mlse  which  it 
failed  to  establish  at  the  time  and  has  not 
estabUshed  since. 

"Intervention  on  the  basis  of  Communist 
participation  as  distinguished  from  control 
of  the  DcMninlcair  revolution  was  a  mistate 
of  panic  and  timidity  which  also  reflects  a 
grievous  misreading  of  the  temper  of  con- 
temporary Latin  American  poUtics." 

FuLBRiGHT  evidentiy  doesn't  believe  in  fire 
hoses  or  fire  apparatus  being  used  when 
there's  a  smouldering  fire  but  only  when  it 
has  burst  into  flame  and  a  property  has  al- 
ready been  virtually  destroyed.  He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  American  poUcy  in 
1949,  which  assumed  that  a  cocdition  in 
China  with  the  Communists  would  be  a  rec- 
ognition of  a  "social  revolution."  wound  up 
with  the  loss  of  the  mainland  to  the  Com- 
mimlst  Chinese.  Similar  vacillation  and 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
lost  Cuba  to  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Commu- 
nists. 

PuLBRiGHT  concedes  that  a  Communist- 
dominated  government  might  have  emerged 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  rationalizes, 
however,  that  "this  might  conceivably  have 
happened,  but  the  evidence  by  no  means 
supports  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have 
happened."  He  declares  that  "we  based  our 
policy  on  a  possibility  rather  than  on  any- 
thing aproaching  a  likelihood. 

So  the  Arkansas  Senator  feels  that  the 
Judgment  of  President  Johnson,  Secretary 
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of  Stat(  Rusk  and  the  American  ambassador 
wbo  wa  1  dodging  bullets  on  the  spot  In  Santo 
Doming  o  was,  sls  to  speak,  "faulty." 

FvLBi  iGHT  thinks  that  the  United  States 
Bhouldi  't  have  landed  troops  to  save  Amer- 
ican Uv  !S  or  to  save  Latin  America  from  more 
of  such  revolutions  but  simply  should  have 
waited  >n  the  sidelines  until  the  Ck>mmunlst 
mission  was  actually  accomplished.  Would 
it  have  been  another  fiasco  like  the  Bay  of 
Pigs?    <  tnly  PiTLBRiGHT  knows. 


Latins 


EjXTENSIvON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 


H(N 


IN  n  [E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  ""uesday.  September  21, 1965 
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LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
unfortunate  that  House  Reso- 

560  was  presented  on  the  floor 
The  House  resolution  ac- 
to  its  terms  states  that: 
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Want  Change — Not  Communism 


OF   CALIFOHMIA 


subversive    threat    (of   communism) 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  any  con- 
party  (coxintry)  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  may  re- 
armed force  to  forestall  and  combat 
and  colonization  (by  communism). 

words  have  been  omitted  from 
purpose,  but  the  sense  is  ap- 
clear. 

the   United  States   should 
earned  some  things  from  recent 
history.    We  have  won  many 
in   Latin   America    in   modem 
irobably  really  beginning  with  the 
good  neighbor"  policy  and  the 
of    the    Reciprocal    Trade 
This  friendship  has  flourished 
Hme  to  time  and  reached  its  cul- 
in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Many  in  the  Latin  world  are 
of  America.    Of  others,  their 
has  been  dulled  by  lack  of 
Latin  American  progress  in 
the  largest  hemispheric  aid  pro- 
history. 

in  Latin  America  want  change, 
resort   to   communism    in   ChUe 
24  percent  are  registered  in  that 
not    because    of    Russian    sub- 
off  the  coast  or  parachuting  Red 
infiltrators,  but  because  600,000 
can't  live  like  animals  in  Santiago 
much  of  the  aid  money  go  into 
weapons  and  being  filtered  off 
top  by  the  100  ruling  families. 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin 
should  be  aimed  at  short  circuit- 
military  juntas  and  selfish  power 
wherever  possible  In  an  all  out 
effectuate  "change"  at  the  grass- 
>y  helping  plain  pec^le  to  better 
>tandard  of  living.     During  the 
we  have  helped  Socialist  Presi- 
of  Chile  take  steps  to  effect 
-he  has  the  vision   and  the 
a  stop  communism  in  its  tracks, 
fine  relations  with  the  Chilean 
were  slight^  confounded  with  our 
nto  the  Dominican  Republic — not 
Chile  is  for  communism  but  be- 
reeented  the  interference  in  the 
of  a  sovereign  state  where  a  clear 
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case  of  outside  intervention  was  not  made 
out  in  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  is  much  like  in  a  criminal  case 
when  the  court  throws  out  an  indictment 
based  on  unlawful  search  and  seizure. 
The  court  takes  the  action  not  because  it 
favors  the  criminal,  but  because  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  paramount.  Irrespective,  I 
think  the  Dominican  Republic  action  can 
be  rationalized  in  defense  of  the  admin- 
istration, especially  with  the  action  by 
the  GAS. 

When  the  Congress  then  passes  House 
Resolution  560  which  would  appear  to 
lock  In  concrete  Dominican  Republic- 
type  policy  for  the  future — a  policy  of 
force  for  the  United  States  or  any  of  the 
Americas  based  on  a  fragmentary 
threat — it  is  readily  foreseeable  that 
America  will  be  further  embarrassed  in 
her  relationship  with  her  "good  neigh- 
bors." 

If  we  then  confound  this  by  establish- 
ing quotas  on  hemispheric  immigration 
to  protect  ourselves  from  hemispheric 
Communists,  we  will,  in  fact,  lay  the 
cornerstone  for  chaos  in  the  Americas  for 
the  balance  of  the  20th  century. 

To  tell  any  Latin  dictator  that  he  can 
forcibly  meddle,  with  our  approval,  in 
the  affairs  of  his  neighbor  that  may  or 
may  not  have  a  substantial  Communist 
Party  on  the  theory  that  he  is  forcibly 
suppressing  a  Communist  threat,  can 
only  have  the  effect  of,  in  fact,  stimulat- 
ing the  forces  of  communism  and  dim- 
inishing American  stature  on  these  con- 
tinents. 

A  Birch-type  philosophy  does  not  work 
in  the  United  States.  Why  should  it  work 
outside? 


Equality  in  Bank  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  excellent  editorial  which  f«>peared  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  September  9. 
I  think  It  states  very  persuasively  the 
case  for  applying  the  same  Federal  rules 
governing  bank  mergers  to  the  creation 
of  bank  holding  wMnpanies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EQUALrrr  in  Bank  Laws 

As  a  nmtter  of  sovind  public  policy,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  Federal  rules  governing  bank 
mergers  should  apply  equally  to  amalgama- 
tions which  follow  the  holding  company  route 
as  a  way  of  strengthening  credit  and  financ- 
ing resources  available  to  the  public. 

Yet  unless  the  House  does  some  fixing  in 
a  Senate-approved  bill,  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  past  and  future  holding  company 
acquisitions  la  In  prospect.  The  threat  bank- 
ing authorities  fear  In  such  a  double  stand- 
ard— in  the  way  It  could  play  hob  with 
stability,  confidence,  and  equal  competition 
In  the  banking  biislness — is  a  matter  of 
legitimate  public  concern. 

The  backgroimd  on  this  issue  is  cc«npU- 
cated,  but  In  brief  the  Senate  bill  attempts 
to  clear  up  the  present  confxislon  surround- 
ing the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  to 


break  up  bank  mergers  after  these  already 
have  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  Including  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

The  Justice  Department  now  can  brine 
antitrust  actions  long  after  merger  applica. 
tions  have  agency  certification  that  they 
serve  the  public*  convenience  and  necessity 
as  well  as  satisfying  competitive  factors.  To 
end  the  sxispense  and  uncertainty  hanglno 
over  such  mergers,  the  Senate  bill  would 
keep  the  Attorney  General  in  the  act,  with  a 
30-day  period  during  which  mergers  could  be 
forestalled  by  bringing  antitrust  proceedings. 
Banlss  that  have  merged  without  such  court 
contests  would  thereafter  be  exempt  from 
antitrust  prosecution — and  spared  the  agony 
of  being  forced  to  "unscramble"  their  assets 
and  ofjera tions. 

The  case  for  making  such  rules  uniform 
throughout  the  banking  industry  was  argued 
persuasively  in  the  House  committee  testi- 
mony of  Baldwin  Maull,  of  Buffalo,  president 
of  the  Marine  Midland  Corp.  I^jeaking  as 
president  of  the  Association  of  Registered 
Bank  Holding  Companies — representing  25 
such  consolidations  across  the  country — Mr. 
Maull  urged  adoption' of  an  amendment  af- 
fording similar  protection  to  them  and  their 
customers  against  the  threat  of  subsequent 
upheavals  long  after  bank  acquisitions  are 
accomplished  facts. 

In  the  States  where  both  bank  holding 
companies  and  branch  banking  are  permitted, 
Mr.  Maull  noted,  most  holding  companies 
have  merged  acquired  banks  Into  other  af- 
filiates. Thus  unscrambling  a  bank  holding 
company  could  involve  breaking  up  not  only 
the  acquisition  itself  but  also  the  mergers- 
even  though  the  latter  were  Immune  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Perpetuation  of  a  legal  threat  against 
established  holding  companies,  moreover, 
would  put  them  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  the  merger  approach  to  the 
pooling  of  credit  resources  and  managerial 
services  for  the  public  Industry,  and  major 
financial  undertakings.  "The  banking  pub- 
lic again  will  be  the  real  party  to  suffer."  con- 
tended Mr.  Maull,  If  the  benefits  and  serv- 
ices avaUable  to  a  single  bank — and  usually 
beyond  Its  capacity  to  duplicate — are  severely 
disrupted  or  curtailed. 


Resolntion  of  Congratnlationt  and  Com- 
mendafion  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Jenldns  and  Family 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  distinguished  constituents,  John 
A.  "Buck"  Jenkins  of  Birmingham,  and 
a  native  of  Geneva,  Ala.,  has  recently 
completed  his  term  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  him. 

His  outstanding  record  of  achievement 
while  in  office  is  the  result  of  his  personal 
dedication  and  contribution  in  time,  en- 
ergy, and  untiring  effort  as  cwnmander 
In  chief  of  the  VPW. 

Mr.  Jenkins  attended  school  at  Marion 
Institute,  at  Washington-Lee  Univer- 
sity, Birmingham  Southern  College,  and 
Birmingham  Schocd  of  Law.  and  passed 


the  Alabama  bar  In  1932.  He  is  now  city 
Ittomey  of  the  city  of  Vestavia  Hills. 
Ala  and  previously  engaged  in  the  prac- 
SSof  general  law  in  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jenkins 
h  Co  He  also  has  served  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Birmingham  Softool  of 

Law  ■  • 

While  he  has  engaged  in  other  cmc 
activities,  "Buck"  Jenkins'  career  as  an 
officer  and  a  leader  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  started  with  his  home  post. 
Kelly-Ingram  Post,  which  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Nation— among  the  top  10. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  VFW 
chairs  there,  and  went  on  to  serve 
through  the  chairs  of  the  department  of 
Alabama.  He  represented  Alabama. 
Florida,  and  Georgia  from  the  Council  of 
Administration,  and  has  served  on  both 
the  National  Legislative  and  National 
Security  Committees,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  latter. 

On  the  national  level,  Mr.  Jenkins  has 
served  as  judge  advocate  general  before 
becoming  junior  vice  commander  in 
chief,  then  senior,  and  finally  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  VFW. 

During  World  War  n.  he  enlisted  as  a 
private,  later  went  through  OCS  in  the 
field  artillery,  and  after  serving  overseas 
was  discharged  as  a  captain. 

He  is  married  and  has  a  lovely  wife 
and  three  cihldren.  His  son  is  a  stu- 
dent in  the  law  school  at  Alabama  Uni- 
versity. One  daughter  graduated  from 
Alabama  University  and  the  other  is  now 
in  high  school  in  Birmingham. 

"Buck"  Jenkins  is  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  my  home  district,  and  we  are  all 
very  proud  of  him  and  of  his  record  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW. 

The  following  resolution  of  congratula- 
tions and  commendation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Jenkins  and  family  adopted  by 
Mayor  Robert  M.  Guillot  and  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Vestavia  Hills,  Ala., 
is  a  deserved  tribute  to  this  fine^and 
outstanding  citizen  of  Alabama : 

RraOLTTTION  or  CONCaiATTJIATIONS  ANB  COM- 
MENDATION TO  M«.  AND  Mrs.  John  A.  Jen- 
kins AND  Family 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  A.  (Buck) 
Jenkins,  dty  attorney  of  the  city  of  Vestavia 
Hills,  Ala.,  has  recently  completed  his  term 
of  office  as  commander  In  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
whose  ranks  number  more  than  1,300,000 
overseas  combat  veterans;  and 

Whereas  during  his  leadership  of  this  Il- 
lustrious organization,  Buck  Jenkins  worked 
laboriously  and  untiringly  for  its  Interests, 
continued  growth  and  welfare;  and 

Whereas  hLs  additional  capacity  as  vet- 
eran-diplomat took  him  to  far  corners  of  the 
world  and  brought  him  In  personal  contact 
with  top  military  and  political  leaders  of 
many  nations,  and  he  was  thus  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  making  on-the-spot  observa- 
tions and  obtaining  vital  Information  of  our 
country's  foreign  relations  and  Interests; 
and 

Whereas  such  missions  meant  long  periods 
of  absence  from  his  home  and  family,  and 
took  him  into  zones  of  combat  where  he  was 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  warfare;  and 

Whereas  all  of  these  exacting  demands  of 
his  office  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  were  meritoriously  ful- 
filled by  Buck  Jenkins  with  demonstrated 
initiative.  Integrity,  Indefatigable  energy  and 
courage,  and  a  sense  of  dignity,  duty,  and 
honor  of  the  highest  calling;  and 


Whereas  a  large  meastire  of  credit  for  Buck 
Jenkins'  succeaaful  achievements  must  be 
attributed  to  the  mona  support  of  his  be- 
loved family,  Louise.  Bonnie.  Jenny  and 
Jamie:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Vestavia  Hills,  Ala.;  That  they 
do.  in  l>ehalf  of  all  citizens  of  the  city,  ex- 
press congratulations  and  commendation  to 
Buck  Jenkins  for  the  great  credit  he  has  thus 
brought  to  himself,  his  fine  family,  and  home, 
his  country.  State,  and  city;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Buck  Jenkins'  good  family. 
Louise.  Bonnie,  Jenny,  and  Jamie,  also  be 
heartily  congratulated  and  commended  for 
the  indispensable  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration they  have  been  to  their  distin- 
guished husband  and  father;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther .   ^,       . 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  in  fuU  on  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  a  duly  signed  copy  be  maUed  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins;  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Alabama;  Jefferson  County's  Representa- 
tive in  U.S.  Congress;  National  and  Alabama 
Departmental  Headquarters  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars;  Alabama  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities; the  Birmingham  News  and  Post- 
Herald;  and  the  Shades  Valley  Sun. 

Approved  and  Adopted  this  7th  day  of 
September  1965. 

Robert  M.  Guillot. 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Henrt  G.  Gallimork, 

City  Clerk. 


Explanation  of  Propoied  Amendment  to 
H.R.  7371 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  rLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17, 1965 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1933 
Congress  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  a  bank 
from  owning  a  nonbanking  busine^. 
This  was  to  prevent  a  bank  from  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation  of  bailing  out  Its 
nonbanking  business  to  the  detriment  of 
depositors. 

In  1956  Congress  extended  this  prin- 
ciple of  prohibition  to  prohibit  a  com- 
pany which  owns  or  holds  a  certain 
percentage — 25  percent^-of  the  voting 
shares  in  two  banks,  from  at  the  same 
time  owning  a  nonbanking  business.  But 
there  were  exceptions  made  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  law  In  the  bank  holding  act 
of  1956;  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  logically  and  persistentiy  urged  the 
repeal  of  these  exemptions. 

H.R.  7371  would  remove  an  exemption 
of  the  1956  act  for  a  type  of  testamentary 
trust  which,  as  far  as  Is  known,  has  only 
one  example  in  fact,  the  Alfred  I.  du 
Pont  estate.  Although  the  appUcation 
of  the  principle  of  prohibition  of  mixing 
banking  and  nonbanking  business  would 
seem  clearly  to  apply  to  this  trust,  it 
would  seem  to  apply  with  equal  clarity 
and  cogency  to  all  the  other  exceptions 
of  the  1956  law  urged  to  be  repealed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  I  suggest  and  offer  will 
eliminate  all  of  these  exemptions  urged 
for  repeal  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
A  detailed  description  of  what  the  parts 


of  the  amendment  would  do.  follows  after 
the  following  quoted  pr(H)osed  amend- 
ment: 

Amendment  to  HH.  7371  Offered  bt 
Mr.  Brnnett 

Page  2,  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
bill: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  changing 
'each  of  two  or  mprc  banks'  to  read  "any 
bank"  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  changing  'company 
becoming  a  bank  holding  company'  to  read: 
'bank  becoming  a  bank  holding  company  or 
of  any  other  company  becoming  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  with  respect  to  more  than  one 
subsidiary  bank'. 

"Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
'no  company  shall  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  is  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  and  while  so  reg- 
istered prior  to  May  15, 1955  (or  which  Is  affil- 
iated with  any  such  company  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  constitute  an  affiliated  company 
within  the  meaning  of  such  Act),  xinless 
such  company  (or  such  affiliated  company), 
as  the  case  may  be,  directly  owns  25  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  each 
of  two  OT  more  banks,  (C)'.  (2)  by  changing 
'(D)'  to  read  'and  (C)',  and  (3)  by  striking 
',  and  (E)  no  company  shall  be  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  If  at  least  80  per  centum  of  Its 
total  assets  are  comjKJsed  of  holdings  In  the 
field  of  agriculture'. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  ',  or  to  shares  lawfully 
acquired  and  owned  prto»  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  a  bank  which  is  a 
bank  holding  company,  or  by  any  of  its 
wholly  ovraed  subsidiaries'  from  paragraph 

(4)- 

"(B)  by  adding  'or*  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph-(6). 

••{d)   by  striking: 

"  '  (7)  to  any  bank  holding  company  which 
is  a  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or- 
ganization and  which  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  601  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964;  or*. 

"(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph   (8)    as 

paragraph  (7). 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  With  respect  to  shares  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  originally  enacted  by  reason  of  any 
exemption  with  respect  thereto  but  which 
were  made  subject  to  such  prohibitions  by 
the  subsequent  repeal  of  such  exemption,  no 
bank  holding  company  shall  retain  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  or  control  of  such  shares 
after  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  repeal 
of  such  exemption,  except  that  the  Board  is 
authorized  upon  implication  by  such  bank 
holding  company  to  extend  such  period  of 
two  years  from  time  to  time  as  to  such  hold- 
ing company  for  not  more  than  one  year  at 
a  time.  If  In  Its  Judgment,  such  an  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  Inter- 
est,  but   no   such   extensions  shall   extend 
beyond  a  date  five  years  after  the  date  of  re- 
peal of  such  exemption." " 

This  amendment  would  do  the  following 
things: 

1.  By  section  2(a)  of  the  amendment  the 
bank  holding  act  prohibition  (section  1841 
(a)  of  title  12  ot  U.S.  Code)  Is  made  to  a^ly 
where  only  one  bank  is  awn<ed  together  with 
a  nonbanking  buslneas.  The  logic  of  the 
principle  of  portectlng  the  depositors  from 
nonboxiklng  Involvements  Is  Just  as  appli- 
cable where  there  Is  only  one  bank  as  where 
there  are  two.  the  present  number  ct  banks 
required.  In  fact.  If  a  company  controls 
only  one  laxge  bank,  that  company's  inter- 
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with  any  such  company   in  such 

to  constitute  an  afSliated  company 

he  meaning  of  such  act.  luiless  such 

or  such  affiliated  company  directly 

percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  each 

X-  more  banks.     There  is  no  reason 

investment  company  should  not  be 

from  owning  or   acquiring   bank 

con^panles  in  the  same  way  other 

companies  are.    The  exemption 

ed  by  this  first  part  of  section  3  of 

is  the  same  exemption  elimi- 

H.R.  7372,  another  bill  pending  be- 

and  relating  pH-imarily  to  the 

General  Corp. 

last  part  of  section  3  of  my  amend - 
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law    (aec.   1843(c)(4).  title    12 
DoAe)  exempts  from  divestitures  re- 
of  section  4  of  the  act.  shares 
or  held  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
act  by  a  bcmk  which  is  a  bank  hold- 
er by  any  of  its  wholly  owned 
The  first  part  of  section  4(a) 
imendment  removes  this  exemption 
divestitures    requirements.     I    under- 
the  Trust  Co.  of  Georgia  is  at  the 
time   under    the    exemption    which 
>e  removed   by   my   amendment.     It 


tJkat 


is  my  imderstandlng  that  this  company  owns 
over  $38  million  In  the  Coca-Cola  Interna- 
tional Co.  There  is  no  logical  reason  for  this 
exemption.  The  principle  of  not  having 
bank  ownership  tied  to  nonbanklng  business 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  interests  of  deposi- 
tors is  in  this  case  Just  as  much  present  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

6.  By  the  last  part  of  section  4(ai  of  my 
amendment  the  exemptions  of  section  4(c) 
(7)  of  the  act  (sec.  1843(c)(7)  of  title  12 
of  U.S.  Code)  are  eliminated.  These  exemp- 
tions were  for  "any  bank  holding  company 
which  is  a  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticult\iral 
organization  and  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954."  The  exemptions  that  would 
be  eliminated  by  my  amendment  on  this 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  because 
the  opportunities  to  subordinate  the  inter- 
ests of  the  depositors  in  their  banks  to  the 
needs  of  organizational  work  are  Just  as  con- 
trary to  principle  as  the  opportunities  of  a 
charitable  trust  organization  such  as  the 
Du  Pont  estate.  I  understand  that  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
although  registered  as  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  well  as  a  labor  union,  have  not  been 
required  to  divest  themselves  because  of  the 
exemptions  written  into  the  existing  law 
above  described.  I  understand  that  this 
labor  union  owns  controlling  interests  in 
the  Amalgamated  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New 
York.  These  loopholes  should  be  eliminated. 
Under  the  new  definition  of  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  provided  in  section  2(a)  of 
my  amendment,  I  understand  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  would  also  be  involved 
in  the  removal  of  this  exemption  because 
it  is  my  understtrnding  that  this  labor  union 
owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  DC. 

7.  Finally  the  last  part  of  my  amendment 
consists  of  the  time  adjustment  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  finds  to  be  equitable 
in  Imposing  the  new  provisions. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  iinder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO   THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  « 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docimtients  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (tJS 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  sb^U  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  6e 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  30402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shiill  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Goverrunent  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Appendix 


First  American  Hostess  in  Malta 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1955 
Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave' to  extend  my  remarks  to  the 
ScoRD  I  include  the  following  article  hy 
Sa  Sheppard.  women's  feature  edl- 
Kf  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapCT  on 
SpSnter  14. 1965.  Mrs.Feldmanlsthe 
wife  of  Ambassador  George  Peldman,  the 
first  American  Ambassador  to  Malta: 

INSIDE  fashion:  the  speediest  MCTABOUSM 

(By  Eugenia  Sheppard) 
•1  love  good-looking  clothes,  but  I  always 
wanted  a  ^enging  Ufe,"  says  Marion  Feld- 
^  whose  drelm^is  about  to  come  ti^ 
Wednesday  morning  the  FeldmBJis  fly  to 
^ope,  where  George  Peldman  wUl  be  t^ 
first  American  Ambassador  to  »^t^ 
Marion  has  photographs  of  the  new  Emhassy 
rLidence  Ifs  In  the  old  waUed  city  of 
LllSr-cSed  Vma  Bijou,  it  loo^Q^^J 
Moorish  standing  In  a  grove  of  orange  and 
olive  trees.    Theyll  have  a  staff  otaeveD- 

Yesterday,  Marlon  was  say^g  goo*^,*? 
the  upper  Fifth  Avenue  apartment,  whl^ 
she  pZs  to  leave  Just  as  it  Is,  s^Plrtn>e,^^t* 
bv  the  children's  ex-nanny  and  the  butier- 
chauffeur,  Lawrence.  The  <>^y  P«?°Rf 
possessions  going  with  them,  besides  cloth- 
InTand  their  Jaguar,  are  her  own  sUver  and 
china  for  the  famUy  to  use,  some  ora^ents 
I  you  know  some  of  the  embassies  l<»f  "J^« 
bams),  and  the  blue  Madonna  by  Tiepolo 
that  hangs  over  the  fireplace.  The  Tiepolo 
m  an  oval  gold  frame,  will  travel  om  the 
plane  with  them.  .       _.  „ 

"We  don't  want  to  deplete  the  apartment, 
said  Marion  Feldman  yesterday,  sitting  down 
for  a  breather  in  the  Gothic  l">rarywlth  the 
stained  glass  shutters  that  they  bought  in 
England  long  before  art  nouveau  became  so 

'^Actually,  she  could  have  stepped  out  and 
closed  the  door  of  the  apartment  that  very 
minute.  Every  piece  of  fun^lt^re  iJi  the 
place  was  already  wearing  a  ^^^1^^^^; 
lored  (good  tailoring  is  her  fetish)  slipcover 
of  trai^arent  vinyl.  "I'm  so  WgWy  orga- 
nized." Marion  Peldman  admitted.  ^  that 
sometimes  I  can't  go  to  sleep  at  night  . 

Its  always  been  something  of  a  curse  to  me. 
but  maybe  it  wUl  be  an  advantage  in  my  new 

°  Since  George  Feldman's  appointment  to 
Malta,  their  life  has  been  fairly  breathless. 
No  it  did  not  come  as  a  complete  surprise. 
"The  President  Invited  va   to  dinner,  ana 
when    he    suggested    Malta    we    were    en- 
chanted." ,,  ,.  ._ 
To  learn  more  about  Malta  than  M^ese 
cats  and  Maltese  gray  pearls.  Marlon  Feld- 
man spent  3  weeks  In  Washington  this  sum- 
mer going  to  the  course  offered  by  toe  For- 
eign Service  InsUtute.    There  were  39  other 
women  in  the  class.    Now  she  Is  an  expert 
on  everything  from  the  population    (  the 
most  heavily  popoilated  archipelago  in  the 
world")  to  the  customs.    "I  can  never  wear 


slacks      I  cannot  wear  bare  shoulders  ex- 
cept ik  the  evening.    They  drees  a  1°*  Jj^*^* 
evening,  there.    One  o«  the  ^^^e  things  la 
that.  Snce   Malta   ha.   1"«* J«^l^''^**f^!! 
first  year  of  independence,  most  ot  the  other 
embassy  families  wUl  be  new,  too. 
^lll  Marlon  was  in  school,  a  dressmaker 
at  the  apartment  was  repairing  l^er  whole 
wanirob/for  the  diplomatic  life.     "I  have 
gone  through  my  closet  and  taken  N«reUs 
Is  old  as  15  years.    ^ '^ '^  f^^}  ^Z^^ 
his.  but  I  am  leaving  some  of  the  hw 
be^ed  things  at  home  and  ^^"^8  %^^ 
chiffons  by  Stavropoulos.    I  find  hte  thing. 
?ery  satisfactory.    I  would  like  to  txavel  in 
hi7mohair  daytime  suit  but  I  will  probably 
end  by  wearing  a  $29.75  Jersey  dress 

With  her  top-designer  clothes  and  model- 
size 'figure  Marion  Feldman  has  always  been 
aTtandout  figure  at  Broadway  openings  and 
charity  parties.  "No,  I  did  not  diet  I  have 
got  the  fastest  basal  metabolism  rate  In  ex- 
Utence."  she  said  yesterday.  "When  I  get 
ho^e  from  a  party  I  go  to  the J^ltctien  ^d 
eat  some  Postum  and  a  brioche.    I  cannot 

^^*T^r  fa^stlew^dlys  in  New  York  have  been 
a  round  of  fareweU  parties,  l^e  Colony  may 
never  be  the  same.  Marlon  Feldman  thinks, 
after  Clement  Hakim's  the  ottier  night  "The 
main  dining  room  was  transformed  Into  the 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babyloh.  There  were 
fountaiL  and  dancing  gh-ls  and  guests  sat 
on  satin  floor  cushion,  in  front  ^  low  gold 
tables.  At  Janine  and  Alfred  Levitts  party 
Tfew  nights  before,  a  table  for  40  in  the 
champagne  room  was  groaning  with  white 

orchids.  .        ,,,    , ■a^.Mm 

The  Feldman's  first  stop  wiU  be  Paris. 
Then  they'll  drop  their  16-year-old  daughter 
Margot,  a  former  Spence  student,  at  a  con- 
vent school.  Their  son  Is  transferring  from 
Choate  to  St.  Stephen's  In  Rome 

Marion  has  so  many  plans.  A  beautlflca- 
tlon  program  for  Malta  with  everybody 
olanting  trees.  American  musical  comedies  to 
play  there.  Art  shows.  Malta  to  become, 
like  Sardinia,  a  must  stop  for  the  rich  gypsies 
on  their  yachts.  Actually,  Malta  has  »  Hil- 
ton going  up  with  an  opening  scheduled  for 
spring  A  beautiful  marina  has  Just  been 
finished.  Alfred  Levitt  has  already  char- 
tered a  three-masted  schooner  and  invited 
guests  for  a  cnilse  there  next  simuner. 

Any  spot  with  Uvcly  Marion  Feldman  as 
first  American  hostess  1.  .ure  to  be  heard 
from. 


gests  that  both  the  housewife  and  the 
food  industry  are  taking  a  look  at  the 
cost  of  trading  stamps.  I^kunanhnous 
consent  to  include  the  article  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ABM.  TRADINa   STAMPS   LOSINO    THEIR   FiTNCH? 

(Some  of  the  giants  are  switching  to  a 
lower  price  policy  because  stamps  have  lost 
th'"  SJetWveW.  But  few  heUevethat 
stamps  have  lost  their  charm  for  Bhoppers.) 

ThVtradlng  stamp  Industry  is  facing  "^; 
other  of  those  sharp  changes  In  «nphasta 
that  have  characterized  Its  70-year  history^ 

some  major  food  chain,  are  <llf«f  t^,^? 
the  use  of  stamps,  in  the  beUef  tha*  to«f; 
customers  once  again  are  more  interested  in 
low  price— along  with  quality  and  eervici^ 
than  m  those  little  bits  of  paper  that  can 
be  exchanged  for  premiums. 

The  movement  apparently  wUl  spread. 
Says  a  special  study  of  the  Super  Market 
Institute:  "Present  indications  strongly  point 
to  a  reduction  In  the^  use  of  stamps  by 
supermarket  operators." 

BEGIONAL   REVOLT 

The  rebellion  of  the  supermarket  chains  so 
far  is  mainly  In  the  East  and  particularly  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

In  quick  succession.  Acme  Stores.  Inc..  and 
Pood  Pair  Stores.  Inc.  (which  ha.  It*  own  , 
stamp  company)  dropped  stamps  in  norUiern 
New  Jersey.  Then,  Daiteh-StopweU  and 
Waldbaum.  Inc.,  two  Important  New  York 
area  chains,  discontinued  giving  stamps. 
The  movement  spread  to  New  England,  wh«« 
Stop  &  Shop,  Inc.,  ended  its  stamp  plan.  And 
there  have  been  scattered  instances  in  food 
chains  all  across  the  country  and  in  HawaU. 

too. 

As  the  big  chains  turn  from  stamps,  re- 
clonal  chains  and  Independent  supermarkets 
pick  them  up,  for  one  tiling  U  clew:  Pew 
reauy  believe  trading  stamps  have  lost  their 
app«4l  to  savers.  Says  a  retired  executive 
of  Vchaln  that  once  tried  to  drop  stamps: 
"The  customers  left  so  fast  they  had  to 
lump  right  back  [to  stamps].  Those  damn 
women,  they  could  forget  their  change  and 
their  groceries,  but  they  never  would  forget  ^ 
those  stamps." 


The  Attraction  of  Trading  Stamps 
Weakens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  ORxooN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1965 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  confusion  of 
the  modem  consumer  when  beset  by  & 
barrage  of  promotional  gimmicks.  A  re- 
action against  one  device  now  appears 
imminent.  An  article  from  the  S<^tem- 
ber  4  1965,  issue  of  BuslnesB  We«  sug- 


EDGE  IS  nULLED 

What  is  happening  at  the  large  chains  is 
simply  that,  VTith  all  of  them  giving  stamps, 
the  promotion  has  lost  its  competitive  edge. 
That's  no  great  surprise,  it  was  predicted 
when  Great  Atiantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  began 
giving  stamps  in  the  New  York  area  3  years 
ago  And  there  have  been  two  other  forces 
at  work:  a  consistent  rise  in  food  prices,  and 
in  the  number  of  supermarkets. 

Says  Curtis  Carlson,  president  and  chair- 
man of  Gold  Bond  Stamp  Co.:  "We  feel  this 
is  lust  the  natural  covu-se  ot  events.  Ever 
since  we  started,  we've  told  all  the  chains 
that  it  1.  simply  not  economical  for  everyone 
to  carry  stamps.  Every  one  asked.  What 
happen.  If  everyone  gives  rtamp.?  Our 
answer  has  been.  'It  simply  doesn't  pay. 

OVER-PROMOTED 

And  that's  what  has  happened.  Years  ago. 
trading  stamp,  were  used  by  the  independent 
merchant,  to  combat  the  ^peal  of  the  lower 
price,  in  chain  food  store..  Then.  In  the 
early  1950'..  the  chains  added  stamps   At  one 
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erally 


No^ 


accwdlng  to  Carlson,  there  were  400 
companiee;    today,    there   are   about 
Sperry  ft  Hutchinson  Is  far  and  away 
;  with  Plaid  probably  second,  fol- 
by  Gold  B<md.  Top  Value,  and  King 
-not  necessarily  In  that  order, 
everyone  having  a  stamp  plan,  the 
4ddltlonal  edge  a  chain  could  offer  was 
"double    stamp"    days    or    "triple 
days  until  the  promotions  became 
defeating.     Stamps  are  expensive  to  ad- 
because  they  create  secxirity  prob- 
ind  any  self-respecting  merchant  feels 
store  and  merchandise  that  draw  the 
So  if  he  can  drop  stamps  he  gen- 
is  glad  to  do  so. 


time 
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.  the  sudden  restxrgence  of  price  as  a 

promotional  weapon  gives  the  major  chains 

they've  been  seeking  to  get  out  of 

^veaway   business.     Every   chain   that 

d  acontlnued  trading  stamps  has  beg^un 

lower  prices.    Pood  Pair  has  em- 

on  a  "QD" — qiiallty  discount — pro- 

where  It  has  dropped  stamps.    In  New 

.    Plrst    National    Stores,    Inc.,    has 

stamps  from  17  stores,  and  set  out  to 

a  dl8Co\mt  image.    A  spokesman  says: 

ire   getting   back   to  what   the   chain 

original  concept  of  food  was — to  sell 

food  at  a  very  small  markup.    People 

Interested    in    stamps,    they    want 
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WAY  OUT 


finds  only  partial  agreement  at  Pood 
Myer  B.  Marcus,  executive  vice  presl- 
points  out  that  his  company  has  de- 
itamps  only  in  certain  spots.  "We  have 
believed  that  price  was  the  only  factor. 
are  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
shoppers.  You  have  to  run  a  good 
he  says. 
Noiknan  A.  Stapleton,  president  of  Na- 
tional Tea  Co.,  differs  only  slightly:  "Trad- 
ing stamps  are  not  a  gimmick.  They  are  a 
defin^e  savings  to  the  customer.  They  are 
cxire-all,  either.  But  if  a  business  Is 
ly  run.  they  are  a  great  asset.  We 
continually  making  sur\eys  and  we  do 
our  ctistomers  losing  Interest  In 
But  In  some  places.  National  Tea 
stamps  and  dropped  them. 


Ind 


hid 


BIG    G.^MBLE 


An(  ther 


thing  supermarket  operators  agree 

that  It  Is  not  easy  to  be  the  first  to 

itampe.     One  that  has  lived  through 

Lucky  StcH'es.  Inc.,  a  173-store  chain 

In  San  Leandro.  Calif.,  which  has  an- 

sales   of   $310   million.      Last   year,    it 

.tlnued  Blue  Chip  stamps  in  its  40-odd 

In  southern   Callf(»niia   where  prae- 

every  retail  outlet  gives  Blue  Chips. 

prices,  these  stores  increased  sales. 

is  a  very  special  case. 

rid  of  stamps  is  a  big  step."  says 

^resident  James  Stell.     "It's  a  gamble. 

and   California,  we   are  such   a 

factor  that  we  felt  we  could  better  our 

by  doing  something  different.     We 

hat   the   money    that   was   going   Into 

could  be  more   profitably   spent  on 

prices  and  on  promotion." 


lower 


tils 
Gitting 


BEST    PROSPECTS 


Inunedlate  future  of  trading  stamps 

to  lie  In  what  a  Sperry  ic  Hutchinson 

etcecutive  calls  "selective  use."     Among 

retailers.     Independent     supermarket 

or  small  chains  appear  to  be  the 

>ro8pects.    Por  instance.  Gold  Bond  was 

from  40  Safeway  stores  in  Arizona 

this  year   and   promptly  signed  up  a 

egiofial  chain. 

day  of  every  giant  food  chain  having 

plan  is  past,  at  least  for  now.    Ac- 

to  the  Super  Market  Institute  study, 

ise  of  stamps  among  its  metnben  lu- 

from  13  percent  In  1964  to  78  per- 

In  1961.     By  last  year,  the  proportloD 

members  using  stanips  had  drufiped 

percent. 


MOOT    POINT 

Jxist  because  soaxe  supermarkets  have  re- 
discovered the  lure  of  low  prices  doesn't  mean 
the  shopper  automatically  is  saving  money 
at  a  store  that  has  discontinued  slamps. 
Says  a  Midwest  store  executive:  "Some  stores 
claim  they  sell  cheaper  by  not  giving  stamps, 
but  that  is  Impossible  to  prove."  A  stamp 
company  official  agrees:  "Even  if  a  shopper 
carried  a  ccmputer  in  her  purse,  she  couldn't 
tell.  Stores  use  loss  leaders,  and  jack  up 
prices  on  other  items.  And  how  can  she 
evaluate  the  prices  of  private  brands?" 

Intercepted  in  a  Cleveland  market  a  shop- 
per who  saves  stamps  gives  the  best  reason 
why  stamps  are  here  to  stay:  "If  I  saved  a 
penny  here  and  there  on  the  food,  the 
savings  would  Just  disappear.  The  stamps 
you  collect  until  you  have  enough  to  get 
something  nice.  And  since  it's  an  extra, 
you  don't  have  to  be  practical." 


The  New  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  my  colleague.  Hon.  Otis  Pike  and 
I  sponsored  two  famous  Institutions  In 
the  House  dining  room;  namely,  straw- 
berries and  Long  Island  duckling.  To- 
day, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
another  famous  Long  Island  institution — 
Republic  Aviation  Corp.  and  its  current 
famous  product,  the  P-105  Thunderchief 
fighter-bc«nber. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Republic  and  the 
P-105,  which  is  doing  such  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  Vietnam.  In  some  2,000  sor- 
ties, the  F-105  has  had  less  than  3  per- 
cent air  and  ground  aborts,  and  it  is  op- 
erating on  a  close  to  90  percent  In-com- 
mission  rate.  The  Thunderchief  Is  not 
only  on  the  job,  it  is  doing  the  job. 

S<»ne  months  ago,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  Republic  by  stories  of  the  im- 
pact that  the  withdrawal  of  the  P-105 
from  production  was  having  upon  the 
local  economy.  With  the  phase-out  of 
production  of  that  aircraft,  It  became 
necessary  to  reduce  employment  dras- 
tically. It  also  was  necessary  to  con- 
solidate facilities  to  control  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  to  remain  competi- 
tive. However,  when  I  looked  into  the 
matter,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  Re- 
public was  fticing  up  realistically  to  the 
problems  caused  by  the  loss  of  P-105 
production.  The  company  was  already 
hard  at  work  to  retain  its  reputation  as 
a  quality  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
military  aircraft,  meanwhile  seeking  new 
business  in  many  other  areas. 

I  was  amazed  and  delighted  to  learn  of 
some  of  these  new  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, in  its  research  laboratories.  Re- 
public has  developed  a  tiny  pump — no 
larger  than  a  half-dollar — that  can  be 
Implanted  Into  the  head  of  a  child  suf- 
fering from  hydrocephalus,  a  dreaded 
disease  of  childhood  known  as  "water  on 
the  brain."  llie  pump  substitutes  for 
the  impaired  bo^  function  and  relieves 
the  fltdd  pressure.    As  a  result,  there  is 


now  hope  for  the  thousands  of  new  casei 
of  hydrocephalus  occurring  in  this  coun- 
try each  year.  I  understand  that  the 
principle  Involved  can  also  be  extended 
to  other  conditions,  such  as  the  auto- 
matic metering  of  insulin  in  diabetic 
patients.  Products  like  this  are  being 
developed  at  Republic  as  byproducts  of 
the  work  it  is  doing  for  the  manned  space 
effort. 

Just  as  striking  is  the  fact  tha'  Re- 
public's new  attitude  plus  the  excellence 
of  its  retained  technical  capability  are 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  producing 
multifold  benefits  for  the  Nation.  Again. 
for  example,  last  July  it  was  announced 
that  Republic  had  won  the  phase  n 
hardware  development  program  for  the 
advanced  orbiting  solar  observatoiT; 
also,  more  recently,  Republic  qualified 
along  with  three  other  weapon  system 
manufacturers  to  receive  a  study  con- 
tract that  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
development  of  an  advanced  vertical 
takeoff  aircraft.  And  Republic  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  team  that  helped 
General  Electric  to  win  its  role  in  the 
maimed  orbiting  laboratory  program. 
Beyond  these,  the  next  weapon  system  is 
somewhere  on  Republic's  many  drawing 
boards,  and  these  development  efforts  are 
being  heavily  directed  toward  advanced 
V/Stol  fighter-bombers,  tactical  aircraft 
and  hypersonic  vehicles. 

Though  these  recent  successes  are  a 
long  way  from  replacing  what  was  lost  by 
the  phaseout  of  the  P-105,  they  are  a 
giant  step  In  the  right  direction.  Re- 
public has  reacted  ix>sitively  to  a  reverse 
of  fortime  in  the  best  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  by  realisticaHy  assessing 
itself  and  its  situation.  Not  unlike  straw- 
berries and  duckling,  this  Is  another 
Long  Island  institution  I  confidently  ex- 
pect Is  going  to  be  around  a  long  time, 


Canton  Kiwanis  Club's  Conttitution  Day 
Cdebration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  UUSCHE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Canton  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Canton,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1965.  devoted  its  entire  pro- 
gram in  recognition  of  Constitution  Day. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  Kiwanis  Club's  Consti- 
tution Day  program  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Canton  Kiwanis  Club's  Constitution  Dat 
Celebration 

On  Tuesday,  September  14,  1965,  the  Can- 
ton Kiwanis  Club  honored  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution by  devoting  their  regular  weekly 
luncheon  meeting  to  this  great  document. 

This  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Pxiblic 
and  Business  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Can- 


♦  n  Kiwanis.  and  was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 90  members  and  guests. 

T^e  program  consisted  of  the  Honorab  e 
JpS  S.^gula.  Representative  to  the  Ohio 
rfiSiiature  talking  on  the  men  who  drafted 
ITweat  document,  and  the  hardships  they 
Sed  during  their  long  sessions. 

ffarh  oerson  In  attendance  received  a  copy 
„f  the  booklet  entitled  "The  U.S.  Constltu- 
t  ofText  with  Analytical  Index.  Unratified 
Amendments."  The  text  of  this  booklet  was 
Sented  by  Mr.  Celler.  Representative  of 
^  lOtn  District  of  New  York,  on  May  14, 
1963.  ^___^^^_^^_^ 

Tributes  to  the  Late  Pretident  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-  OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1965 
Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  tributes  to  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  by  Mrs.  Phil  Regan  of 
Palm  Springs,  Cahf. 

One  is  entitled,  "The  Courage  of  John 
P  Kennedy  Is  Immortal."  The  second  is 
entitled.  "In  Memory  of  Our  Beloved 
Late  President  John  F.  Kennedy— A  Let- 
ter to  a  Very  Little  Boy  From  His 
Daddy." 

Mrs.  Regan  is  well  known  to  many  of 
my  colleagues  as  an  inspired  writer  who 
gracefully  combines  the  Ijrricism  of  the 
poet  with  the  faith  of  a  woman  devoted 
to  God.  Her  imderstanding  of  and  beau- 
tiful exposition  of  basic  moral  principles 
has  endeared  her  to  many  admirers 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  deeply  privi- 
leged to  count  her  as  a  friend. 
The  tributes  follow : 
The  Courage  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Is 

Immortal 
(John  Kennedy  knew  that  a  man's  own 
country  had  some  special  claim  upon  him. 
The  sorry  ev?nt  which  caused  his  death  cer- 
tainly portrayed  the  end  of  an  age.) 

(Bv  Jo  B.  Regan  (Mrs.  Phil  Regan) ) 
(Adapted  from  William  Shakespeare's  "Mark 

Anthony  Speaks") 
Friends,    Americans.    Countrymen— lend    me 

your  ears. 
I   come    to    praise    John    Kennedy — not    to 

slander  him. 
The  gqod  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
Mistakes  are  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
So  let  it  be  with  John  Kennedy.    The  oppo- 
sition 
Hath  told  you  John  Kennedy  w.\s  ambitious: 
If  it  were  "so.  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 
And  grievou.sly  hath  John  Kennedy  answer'd 

it. 
Here  under  record  of  opponents  and  the  rest 
Por  the  opponents  are  honourable  men. 
So  are  you  all  honourable  men. 
Come  I  to  praise  John  Kennedy's  deeds. 
He  was  our  friend,  faithful  and  Just  to  all. 
But  opponents  say  he  was  ambitious; 
And  the  opponents  are  honourable  men. 
John  Kennedy  believed  In  the  Freedom  of 

Man. 
He  gave  his  youthful  life  that  this  will  be. 
Did  this  in  John  Kennedy  seem  ambitious? 
When   the   suppressed    have   suffered,   John 

Kennedy  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff; 
Yet  opponents  say  he  was  ambitious; 
And  the  opponents  are  honotirable  men. 
Yet  all  did  see  that  on  that  bleak  November 
morn. 


He  rode  courageous^  through  town — 
Which   he   could    have   refused.     Was    this 

ambition? 
Yet  his  opponents  say  he  was  ambitious 
And  these  Opponents  are  honourable  men. 
I  speak— not  to  disprove— what  opponents 

spoke 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
All  races  loved  him— and  not  without  cause; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  moiu-n 

for  him? 
Would  that  the  spirit  of  our  heroic  dead 
Speak   from    their   graves   to   the   hearts   of 

both  parties   (for  you  to  hear) 
"John  Kennedy  was  not  an  ambitious  man 
Can  any  of  vou  deny  his  moral  courage  to  the 

ei.d?" 


A  Letter  to   a   Very   Little  Boy   Prom  His 
Daddy 
(By  Mrs.  Phil  Regan) 
(In  memory  of  our  beloved  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy) . 

Son:  The  whole  world  smiled  the  day 
you  were  born — or  so  It  seemed  to  mommy 
and  me.  Even  the  hospital  corridors  buzzed 
with  chatter  and  Joy  at  news  of  your  birth 
and  your  picture  was  posted  in  every  con- 
ceivable place.  Your  little  face  is  Indelibly 
imprinted  in  my  heart  forever. 

You  were  born   Into  a  great   Inheritance 
of     Fltzgeralds,     Kennedys,     and     Bouvlers. 
Your  mommy  proved  her  heritage  before  a 
shocked  world  on  Friday,  November  22,  1963 
when   my   life   ended   abruptly.     Only    God 
and    I    could    feel    the    agonizing    beat    of 
mommy's  heart  as  I  tumbled  helplessly  Into 
her  lap      I  have  learned  since  coming  here 
that  m  times  of  crisis  angel  watchers  have 
enlightened,  healed  or  aided  people  In  ways 
too  secretly   personal   to  relate.     (Angel    Is 
the  Greek  word  for  "messenger— one  sent ' 
and   Is   used    to   indicate   the    "ministering 
spirits"    sent    out   as    messengers    of    God). 
That  fatal  day  in  Dallas  I  saw  the  hospital 
room  peopled  with  angels  who  guard  human 
beings   as    they    enveloped   mommy    In    an 
orange  color  of  courage  and  encouragement. 
And  in  the  background  I  heard  the  musical 
angels  chanting  the  "Children's  Prayer."     I 
made    the    transition    here    with    mommy  s 
warm  tears  stUl  upon  my  cheek.    My  heart 
grieved  at  some  of  the  things  I  knew  she 
would  be  called  upon  to  endure. 

I  am  sure  you  didn't  understand  all  your 
courageous  mommy  told  you  about  that  hor- 
rible  deed,    but    you   knew   something    was 
^rong— awfully  wrong  because  mommy  was 
BO  sad.     During  those  four  tragic  days  she 
taught  a  lesson  to  all  mankind  as  she  carried 
on  majestically  serene  In  the  true  tradition 
of    a    thoroughbred.     The    lesson    mommy 
tatight  John,  Is:  Thoroxighbreds  don't  whine. 
On  November  25.  your  third  birthday,  the 
Nation    was    in    deepest    mourning.      Your 
shoulders    are    too   small   now   to    bear    the 
weight    of    responsibility    and    you    are    too 
young  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  words. 
Some  day  you  wlU  be  tall  and  strong  and 
God  will  give  you  understanding.    The  day 
in  which   you   are  living   Is  most   complex. 
John— John,  but  I  shall  be  near  you  In  any 
doubtful  or  difficult  moment.     So  try  to  re- 
member that  I  am  not  too  far  away. 

Little  boy,  I  hadnt  planned  to  be  on  this 
side  so  soon.  I  made  the  Joiu-ney  here  In  a 
breath— in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  My  one 
regret  is  having  to  leave  you  and  Caroline 
and  Mommv.  The  other  is  being  unable  to 
complete  my  service  to  those  who  trusted 
mc. 

Last  night  I  beheld  Lee  Oswald  on  his  way 
to  the  Cosmic  Board  (the  Supreme  CoiuU 
here)  He  reached  up  one  hand,  then  the 
other,  and  whispered.  "God.  go  with  me." 
He  was  so  afraid  of  being  Judged. 

Not  knowing  from  whence  the  bullet  came 
that  day  I  pleaded.  "God.  please  go  with 
him"  Son.  who  am  i  to  Judge?— God  has 
also  relieved  you  of  the  problem  of  Judging 
anyone. 


It  Is  wonderful,  Son,  that  In  the  hour  of 
crisis  the  Spirit  always  soars  to  God.  And 
the  spirit  of  America  shall  soar  to  God  and 
God  win  direct  our  leaders  as  He  will  direct 
you  when  you  ask  him  for  His  gvildance. 
Man  win  soon  see  the  folly  of  trying  to  build 
without  taking  God  into  their  plans.  When 
men  Ignore  Him  and  trtist  their  own  devices, 
they  lose  the  points  of  their  spiritual  com- 
pass and  know  not  which  road  to  go. 

I  have  found  out  since  coming  here  that 
all  service  ranks  the  same  with  God.  There 
Is  no  last  or  first.  Your  true  service  Is  that 
which  only  you  can  render.  You  can  render 
true  service  to  your  country.  John— John.  If 
you  ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country — 
then  do  It.  ^  ,_. 

May  the  mantle  of  God's  love  enfold  and 
protect  you  and  Caroline  and  Mommy  and 
know  that  my  heart  Is  with  you  always. 

Love, 

Daddy. 


Tribute  to  St.  Labre  Mittion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 
Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  receive  inquiries  about  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  located  on 
the  Tongue  River  Reservation  in  south 
central  Montana.    Many  of  these  are  in- 
spired by  communications  from  the  St. 
Labre    Mission   soliciting    contributions 
for  the  operation  of  the  St.  Labre  Mis- 
sion school.    The  St.  Labre  Mission  does 
excellent  work  and  the  school  provides 
the  religious  education  for  those  children 
whose  parents  do  not  deshre  to  send  them 
to     public     schools.    Excellent     public 
schools  are  available,  however,  and  as  in 
other  impacted  areas  the  public  school 
districts   receive   direct   financial    pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  Indian  chlldren^n  attendance  who 
reside  on  tax-exempt  iXnd. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have\  received  several 
inquiries  about  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
in  recent  weeks,  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues  attention  to  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  last  year  in  the  BUI-' 
ings  Gazette.  The  author  of  the  article 
is  Beverley  B  .Morales,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Republican  Banner,  Port 
Lauderdale,  Pla.  She  is  a  former  resi- 
dent of  MUes  City,  Mont.,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Montana  School  of 
-Journalism.  She  is  the  winner  of  four 
Florida  State  tiwards  for  reporting  and 
editing  and  received  the  1960  Pemiey- 
Unlverslty  of  Missouri  award  for  edit- 
ing.    Her  article  foHows : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PROGRESS   IN    THE  FmE-GLOW— FROM    RACE   OF 

Sorrows  to  Morning  Star 
(By  Beverley  B.  Mcatkles) 

BmNXY  — Plre-glow  sUhouetting  tei^ee 
walls,  venison  Jerky  drying  In  the  sun,  drums 
throbbing  to  an  ancient  war  chant. 

These  scenes  of  yesterday  are  stlU  part  of 
the  present  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dlan  Reservation. 

Undeterred  by  Its  rank  as  Montana's  "least 
assimilated"  tribe,  2.500  Northern  Cheyennes 
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Cheyennes  have  earned  enviable 
]  atlngs,  according  to  John  Artlchoker. 
of  Indian  Affairs  sujjerintendent  at 
Deer.      Most    business    financing    is 
by  outside  credit  sources   instead 
;h  the  BIA. 
ust  a  few  years  ago,  the  Northern 
1  were  heavy  with  liabilities  and 
In    education.    Jobs,    moral    and 
motivation.    Their  health  quotient 
■;  they  had  a  drinking  problem  and 
"rate. 
steer  enterprise  had  flopped  under 
ot-     An  irrigation  jwoject  was 
loser,  a  debacle  of  too  many 
and  too  little  know-how. 
►pportunltles   were   few.     A  sawmill 
'  some  employment  untU  it  burned, 
plastics  plant  failed. 

by    isolation    and    lack    of 
in.  the  tribe  seemingly  had  Uttle 
industry.     The  nearest  railroad,  at 
.  is  25  miles  off  the  reservation. 

profit  side  of  the  ledger  were  a 

of  undeveloped  human  and  natiiral 

-.,  a  lower  Juvenile  delinquency  rate 

ler   Montana   communities,   and  a 

p<^ulatlon— 60    percent    today    are 

luck    had    haunted    the    Northern 

Cbeyen  les  since  their  warriors  banded  with 

Sloix  to  kill  Custer  in  1876.    About  1,000 

were  captured  after  the  battle  and 

the  Southern  Cheyennes  in  Okla- 

en  though   the   Cheyenne  Nation 

50  years  earlier  into  two  separate 

1,000  miles  apart,    live  North- 

i  escaped   In   midwinter — and 

back  to  their  Montana   homeland. 

r«  servation  finally  was  created  in  1884. 

for  some  reason,  tilings  kind  of 

on   them."   Tribal    President    John 

says, 
ttimed  on  them  can  only  be  imder- 
T   a   review   of    Northern    Cheyenne 
ind  subsequent  fluctuating  policies 

of  Indian  Affairs. 

attitude,  through  the  intervening 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
,tlon  to  assimilation. 
Falslflbd  records,  prairie  fires  set  by  care- 
less sol<  lers,  wanton  slaughter  of  captured 
horses,  i  massacres  of  Sand  Creek,  Ash  Hollow, 
Washita  — aU 
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are   matters   of  Army   record. 

cofitrlbuted  to  a  meeting  of  minds  be- 

Cheyennes  and  the  whites. 

as  the  enemy  long  after  other 

civilized,  this  tribe  was  In  no 

to  deal  with  the  Government. 

lowever,  the  pendtilum  has  swung 

r  way  In  a  revision  of  Bureau  of 

J  ffain  poUcy  which  began  about  1960. 
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Improved  education  has  resulted  In  In- 
dians working  into  administrative  posts  In 
the  bureau  itself.  This  development  has  Im- 
proved relations  between  the  tribes  and  the 
Federal  Government — as  well  as  tending  to 
put  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs  on  a 
more  realistic  basis  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past. 

The  Cheyennes  cling  tenaciously  to  values 
which  have  served  them  for  centuries.  Al- 
most 89  percent  are  three-fourths  or  more 
Indian.  Many  still  speak  their  native  lan- 
guage. 

CAPACrrY  TO  CATCH  UP 

But  within  their  people,  long  dormant,  lay 
the  capacity  to  catch  up  with  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.  Of  this.  Northern  Chey- 
enne officials  were  certain,  when  they  set  out 
to  rouse  this  sleeping  spirit. 

The  Council  has  taken  other  positive  steps 
in  the  area  of  education,  Including  budget- 
ing money  for  student  assistance.  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  Northern  Cheyenne  college  grad- 
uates could  be  counted  on  one  hand.  Today, 
mca-e  than  20  are  currently  studying  for 
bachelor  or  master  degrees. 

Despite  the  fact  that  37  percent  still  derive 
their  total  income  from  welfare,  the  North- 
em  Cheyennes  do  not  want  charity.  They 
seek,  instead,  economic  development. 

"We  want  to  do  it  ourselves,"  Tribal  Presi- 
dent, Wooden  Legs,  insists.  "We  have  done 
it  before.    And  we  still  can." 

RESOtTECES 

Unemployment  dropped  briefly  to  8  per- 
cent in  November  1963.  It  had  been  at  37 
percent  6  months  before. 

To  get  employment,  the  tribe  is  eyeing 
development  of  coal,  oil,  gas.  and  timber 
deposits  yet  \intapped,  as  well  as  expansion 
of  irrigated  land  on  their  445,000  acres. 

Known  coal  deposits,  varying  from  3  to  50 
feet  thick,  underlie  much  of  the  reservation 
More  than  119  bUlion  board  feet  of  live  saw 
timber  in  the  county  has  never  been  ex- 
ploited. The  tribe  hopes  to  step  up  lumber- 
ing operations  in  its  ponderosa  pine  forests. 

Though  the  scenic  reservation  consists 
mainly  of  foothills  and  badlands,  an  addi- 
tional 2.750  acres  on  Tongue  River  bottom 
are  potentially  irrigable. 

Their  rangeland  is  stocked  to  14,000-animal 
capacity  today.  This  has  been  achieved  by 
means  of  a  shift  in  livestock  operations,  dis- 
couraging units  smaller  than  200  head,  and 
expansion  of  the  new  steer  enterprise  to  5  000 
head. 

In  view  of  their  progress.  Cheyenne  lead- 
ers resent  the  "Race  of  Sorrows"  label  given 
wide  national  publicity  by  the  Catholic  St 
Labre  Mission  at  Ashland. 

Though  It  might  be  argued  that  this 
description  is  Justified  by  the  trtbe's  tragic 
past,  they  would  rather  see  their  future 
emerge  from  the  strength  that  also  made 
the  past  glorious  in  the  annals  of  American 
Indians. 

"I  do  not  want  my  people  called  the  race 
of  sorrows  any  longer."  says  Wooden  Legs. 
"We  are  the  Morning  Star  People.  We  have 
a  bright  futiire." 


Commnnity  Believes  in  Self-Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   OTDZANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day the  community  of  Ellettsvllle  In 
Monroe  County,  md.,  dedicated  a  new 
firehouse. 


It  was  understandably  a  festive  occa- 
sion,  for  they  not  only  have  an  excellent 
new  building  for  their  fire  trucks  but 
space  was  provided  for  an  excellent  com 
munlty  hall  as  well. 

What  is  truly  commendable  about  this 
new  structure  however  Is  the  way  it  came 
into  being.  Every  cent  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  building  was  donated  by  lo- 
cal  people— none  came  from  taxes  of  anv 
variety. 

In  addition  the  townsmen  contributed 
their  labor  for  the  construction,  so  that 
the  money  collected  went  pilmarily  for 
the  building  materials. 
.  For  many  years  the  town  of  Ellettsvllle 
has  been  known  as  a  wonderful  commu- 
nity, exemplifying  the  best  In  Hoosler 
smalltown  life.  This  latest  achievement 
fits  very  well  with  the  record  of  Elletts- 
vllle. 

It  Is  also  refreshing.  In  this  age  when 
most  cities  and  towns  anxiously  pursue 
every  possible  grant  and  each  type  of 
assistance,  that  this  community  provides 
for  Itself  without  even  considering  seek- 
ing State  or  Federal  aid. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LXII 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Industrial  boom  in  Alabama 
is  expected  to  continue  at  even  a  greater 
pace  in  future  years.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  the  power  and  fuel  needs  of 
the  State  are  being  fully  met  as  the  boom 
progresses. 

And  even  more  noteworthy,  the  State's 
power  facilities  are  being  geared  for  the 
greater  growth  ahead.  The  story  is  told 
in  the  following  article: 

What  Makes  tbx  Wheels  Hum 

Cheapest  rates  in  the  Nation,  That's  Just 
a  thvunbnailed  look,  at  Alabama-generated 
electric  power,  spelling  "Industry  appeal" 
in  boxcar  type. 

But  that  doesn't  commence  to  tell  the 
story. 

It  would  be  Just  as  ridiculous  simply  to 
say  that  Alabama  natural  gas  flows  through 
thousands  of  miles  of  pipeline,  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

Or  to  skim  over  the  heady  fact  that  billious 
of  tons  of  coal  still  lie  imtapped  in  Alabama 
earth.  Or  ignore  the  vast  riches  ahead  as 
Alabama  oil  barely  begins  to  gush  toward 
ultimate  potential. 

Much  of  the  State's  electric  power  is  gen- 
erated in  hydroelectric  plants  lining  five 
major  Alabama  rivers.  New  dams  and  power- 
houses are  raising  power  potential  each  year, 
well  ahead  of  present  demand  and  geared  for 
a  continuing  industrial  boom. 

And  besides  that — 

Steam  plants  along  the  rivers,  using  Ala- 
bama coal,  produce  more  mUllons  of  kilowatt- 
age. 

Three  of  the  world's  greatest  steamplanta 
are  located  in  the  State — Southern  Electric 
Generating  Co.'s  Wllsonvllle  plant,  about 
midstate,  with  1  mllllon-kllowatt  capacity; 
Widow's  Creek  plant  of  TVA  In  the  northeast 
comer,   largest   steamplant   in    the   Nation, 


I  • 


-ifh  1  760  000  capability  and  TVA's  Colbert 
jSlty^the  northwest,  with  a  1.300.000- 

*"rS2S'*p'c^er  Co..  with  its  18  steam- 
.i^c  and  10  hydroelectric  planto  has  a 
SStlng  abUlty  of  2.834.575  kilowatts 
SLtfil  new  plants  under  construction  will 
"SjTtiiat  figure  substantially  within  a  few 
!I^  In  partnership  with  Mississippi  Power 
r^APC  is  now  building  a  huge  steamplant 
nn'tlie  Warrlor-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  with 
In  ultimate  2-mniion-ki'.owatt  output. 

Hardly  a  product  made  in  Alabama  today 
u  ^touched  by  the  growing  natural  gas 
tadustry  at  some  point  of  manufacture. 
not  arc  a  half  million  gas  customers  in 
the  State  today.  Consumption  has  grown 
rt«dUy  to  the  2.000  million  therms  a  year 
level.    Of  this,  indiistry  consumes  1.400  mil- 

"m1  this  energy  is  piped  through  8.500  miles 
of  mains,  maintained  by  three  principal  in- 
vestor-owned enterprises  serving  the  State 
Transmission  and  distribution  lines  extend 

12  700  miles. 

nrst  In  the  Nation  to  do  so.  Alabama  ^as 
Core  the  State's  largest  distributor,  is  con- 
grtuctlng  a  new.  $4  nUlllon  facility  to  store 
liquefied  nattiral   gas. 

Nature  was  generous  to  Alabama  in  many 
wtn  deposited  biUlons  of  tons  of  coal  in  her 
huij'and  valleys.  Coal  fields  extend  over 
80O0  square  miles  and  estimates  of  recover- 
able coal  yet  imtouched  range  as  high  as  30 
blllicm  tons. 

For  many  years.  Alabama  econwny  was 
tied  closely  to  the  welfare  of  the  coal  to- 
dustry.  High  point  in  production  was  1926, 
with  21,508.812  tons  mined. 

Last  accurately  recorded  period  ended  in 
19M.  mined  tonnage  was  13.963.499.  a  far 
cry  frc«n  hlghwater  days,  but  13  percent 
ahead  of  the  previous  year  and  the  best 
record  since  1950. 

Pour  mines  produced  39  percent  of  all 
coal  mined  in  the  State  last  year.  Alabama's 
No  1  coal  expert,  Milton  Pies,  points  out 
that  these  were  all  captive  mines  serving 
electric  utilities  and  steel  and  iron 
producers. 

Even  by  conservative  estimate.  Pies  sees 
that  even  with  a  40  million  tons  a  year  dig- 
ging by  the  year  2000.  Alabama's  reserves 
will  last  175  years.  He  quotes  a  FPC  survey 
which  says  "Coal  will  continue  to  be  the 
workhorse  for  power  requirements  in  the 
Nation"  even  after  1980  atomic  power  in- 
stalled capacity  increases. 

To  this  tack  on  the  facts  that  research  con- 
tinues on  underground  gasification  of  coal 
and  experiments  to  manufacture  gasoline 
from  Alabama  bituminous  wealth. 

Mechanization  and  other  efficiency  moves 
have  resulted  in  a  lower  minehead  price  for 
coal  than  was  posted  15  years  ago. 

Relative  newcomer  oil,  although  first  pros- 
pected 99  years  ago.  is  the  current  target  of 
stepped-up  exploration  and  research.  Sev- 
eral major  companies  are  employing  new,  ex- 
otic processes. 

Produced  in  conunercial  quantities  for  the 
first  time  in  1944,  oil  was  moving  toward  the 
59  millionth  barrel  through  1964.  Giant 
Cltronelle  Field  In  North  Mobile  Coxmty  has 
accounted  for  71  j>ercent  of  that  total. 

State  geologist  P.  K.  LaMoreaux  believes 
that  the  bulk  of  Alabama's  oU  and  gas  re- 
mains hidden  and  that  the  State  will  have 
major  additional  discoveries  within  the  next 
several  years.  He  is  convinced  that  many 
more  pools  will  be  discovered  in  south  and 
northwest  Alabama. 

Last  year  closed  vflth  a  flurry,  with  several 
Important  oil  and  gas  shows  to  the  south 
and  northwest.  Most  significant  of  the  oil 
wildcats  was  In  Baldwin  County,  southem- 
moet  area  of  the  State.  A  natxiral  gas  well 
development  In  Marlon  County  tested  tor 
more  than  2  million  cubic  feet  dally. 


Frank  Stoatamire:  Dedicated  Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rujBiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1965 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
often  events  in  our  lives  which  we  cher- 
ish, which  we  enjoy,  and  which  we  deem 
an  honor.  Thus  it  was  with  me  a  short 
time  ago  when  I  was  privileged  to  be 
among  the  number  that  came  to  honor 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Prank  Stoutamire  of  Tal- 
lahassee. Fla..  on  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 

It  was  an  outpouring  of  friendship 
and  respect  such  as  I  have  never  seen. 
Guests  by  the  hundreds  came  to  the 
lounge  of  the  TaUahassee  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association  to  pay  their 
respects  to  a  man  who  has  become  a 
legend  for  service  and  devotion  to  law 
enforcement  in  our  area. 

For  30  years.  Frank  Stoutamire  served 
as  sheriff  of  Leon  County,  and  the  record 
which  he  established  set  a  mark  for 
others  to  emulate.  It  was  12  years  ago 
when  he  retired.  A  year  after  his  re- 
tirement, he  was  asked  by  the  city  of 
Tallahassee  to  serve  as  their  chief  of 
police.  This  remarkable  man  answered 
the  call  to  service,  and  the  police  de- 
partment of  that  city  has  been  a  model 
department  under  his  leadership. 

Prank  Stoutamire  has  the  respect  of 
aU  those  who  know  him  and  he  has  a 
legion  of  friends.  I  count  it  an  honor  to 
say  that  he  is  my  friend. 

I  traveled  some  little  distance  just 
to  be  there  for  the  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoutamire. 
His  wife  is  a  lovely  woman  who  reared 
two  fine  children,  and  has  been  his  help- 
mate in  this  past  half  century. 

It  is  hard  for  those  who  know  Frank 
Stoutamire  to  believe  that  he  is  74  years 
young. 

His  family  has  been  kind  to  me,  and 
their  f  riendstiip  is  something  which  I  can 
never  repay.  His  son-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter, Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Paul  Vickers  are 
friends  that  I  cherish,  as  I  do  the  Stouta- 
mires. 

So  it  was  no  wonder  that  I  wanted  to 
be  there,  with  the  people  of  Tallahassee, 
indeed  the  leaders  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  say  to  the  Stoutamires,  we  are  your 
friends. 

I  visit  with  the  Stoutamires  when  I 
have  the  chance,  and  their  pride  an^J  joy 
is  their  great-grandson,  Paul  Vickers 
Watts,  who  with  his  tiny  Stetson,  is  a 
ringer  for  his  great-grandfather. 

I  thought  as  I  visited  with  those  in  at- 
tendance— Cabinet  members,  a  former 
Gtovemor.  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and 
the  cross  section  of  the  people  of  Talla- 
hassee, here  is  a  couple  that  have  had 
a  rich  life,  and  to  count  their  friends 
would  be  like  trying  to  count  the  stars. 

The  day  after  the  anniversary  party, 
Malcolm  B.  Johnson  of  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  wrote  a  column,  entitled  "A 


Pleasant  Cross  Section."  which  summed 
up  far  better  than  I  could,  just  how  large 
a  tribute  this  was  to  a  truly  wonderful 
couple.  _ 

I  can  think  ot  no  time  in  the  years  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  tn  pub- 
lic office,  that  I  took  greater  pride,  than 
in  simply  being  able  to  be  present  and 
say  with  all  the  others.  I  am  a  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Stoutamire. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Plkxsant  Cross  Sbctiok 
That  golden  wedding  anniversary  party  lor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stoutamire  yesterday 
brought  out  a  more  pleasant  cross  section  of 
TallahasEee  society  than  any  affair  of  the 
kind  we've  attended  in  a  long  time. 

It  was  a  mixture  of  old  Tallahassee  and 
new  Tallahassee,  political  Tallahassee  and 
business  Tallahassee,  rural  and  urban  Tal- 
lahassee that  brought  old  friends  face  to  face 
for  too-rare  visits.  (For  instance,  it  was  the 
first  chat  we've  had  with  Walter  and  Lois 
Roberts  since  we  ran  into  them  In  Gatlln- 
burg,  Tenn.,  2  years  ago — but  we've  all  beep 
living  here  In  the  meantime.)  / 

You  could  almost  date  the  crowd  by  whepi- 
er  they  caUed  Stoutamire  "Chler*  or  "Sher- 
iff" 

Whichever  It  was,  though.  It  was  generally 

recognized  that  this  serene  man  has  been 
"The  Law"  around  here  for  most  of  the  Uves 
of  the  people  who  dropped  by  to  concratulate 
him  and  his  wife. 

There  was  a  multitude  of  memories,  ana 
Intricate  chains  of  famUy  and  political  Unks 
circulating  around  the  big  room. 

There  was  Mrs.  Raymond  Sensabaugh. 
whose  father— Sheriir  Jim  Houstoun— gave 
Frank  Stoutamire  his  first  job  as  deputy 
sheriff  'way  back  there. 

There  were  old  county  politicians  who  were 
around  when  Gov.  Cary  Hardee  appointed 
Stoutamire  sheriff  on  May  18.  1923.  to  replace 
a  man  who  was  caught  up  in  the  interna  tion- 
ally  notorious  Martin  Tabcrt  whipping  death 
case  that  ended  the  convict-lease  system  in 
Florida. 

There  were  old  courthouse  employees,  for- 
mer and  present  State  cabinet  officers.  Su- 
preme Co\irt  Justices,  former  Oongrsssmep 
and  the  Incumbent  Don  Pctqua— aU  r^c^n- 
Ing  the  influence  Stoutamire  exerted  In  be- 
half of  their  campaigns:  because  Prank 
Stoutamire  was  a  big  man  In  Leon  County 
politics,  and  he  still  can  speak  with  vote- 
getting  authority  when  he  decides  to  do  It. 

You  see.  Stoutamire  served  out  80  years 
as  the  unbeatable  sheriff  of  Leon  Coxinty 
and  retired  12  years  ago.  A  year  later  City 
Manager  Ar%ah  Hopkins  surprised  the  town  ^ 
by  pulUng  him  out  of  his  retirement  and 
persuading  him  to  take  over  as  Tallahassee 
chief  of  police  after  a  long  series  of  shifts 
in  command  that  had  morale  of  the  force 
royally  messed  up. 

We  haven't  had  much  trouble  around  the 
poUce  station  since  then,  and  Stoutamire  at 
74 — standing  there  yesterday  with  Mrs. 
Stoutamire  looking  more  like  a  couple  observ- 
ing 50th  birthdays  than  a  golden  weddtexg— 
seemed  to  be  good  for  a  few  more  years  of 
keeping  order  in  the  community. 

Sheriff-Chief  Stoutamire  has  been  em- 
broiled in  some  violent  fracases  in  his  day — 
both  with  criminals,  and  with  citizen  and 
political  critics — ^but  few  people  have  seen 
him  ruffled.  He's  strictly  an  "easy  does  It" 
law  enforcement  officer;  firm,  but  quiet. 

Except  for  the  western-style  hat.  you'd 
never  take  him  for  a  lawman.  He  doesnt 
wear  a  pistol,  never  has.  and  few  people  ever 
have  seen  him  with  one  In  his  hand.  If 
he  has  a  badge,  he  keeps  It  hidden. 

But  he  doesn't  stand  for  much  foolish- 
ness, on  the  force  nor  on  the  streets.    As  a 
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fact,  that's  sort  of  a  trademark 
enforcement. 

him  dress  down  a  bunch  of 
planners,  a  crew  of  civil  rights  lead- 
of   his   policemen,   and    carnival 
got  out  oif  band  with  pitch 
risque  shows  at  the  North  Florida 
he  was  president, 
case,  be  told  them  "we  don't  stand 
of  foolishness  around  here." 
was  no  foolishness  at  that  recep- 
■ — Just  a  Inmch  of  good  citizens 
fiends  paying  their  respects  to  the 
and  each  other.   Nice  party. 
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Mr.  I-  EIjSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  oppcnrtunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
group  of  fine  young  men  from  my  dis- 
trict wh(  recently  reached  the  finals  of 
the  nati<nal  American  Legion  baseball 
champlo]  iships. 

Among  the  many  worthwhile  projects 
conducte  i  by  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  heir  baseball  program  stands 
high  on  the  list.  It  provides  heaJthy, 
wholeson  le  activity  for  young  men  at  a 
critical  period  in  their  lives.  As  a 
.  many  have  graduated  from 
Legion  baseball  to  fame  In  the 
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Sanity  Retorns  to  New  York 


OF  mw   JISSET 


lei  eues. 


Recen1|y,  the  Barrlnger- Walker  Post 

from  Lyndhurst,  N.J.,  made  a 

bid  for  national  honors  and 

close  to  reaching  that  goal. 

incidentally,    is    a    sports- 

_  <  ommunity  and  always  has  pro- 

oitstandlng  teams  and  athletes. 

e  cample,  on  three  previous  oc- 

qyrufiiurst  teams  went  as  far  as 

finals  In  the  American  Legion 


the  team  won  even  higher 
After    winning    the    Bergen 
listrlct   and   State   champion- 
swept  past  three  other  State 
to   become   eastern   cham- 


inally  faltered  upon  reaching 

.  _  finals  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 

»  their  credit  that  team  mem- 

not  bemoan  the  loss  of  their 

best  pitc|ier  and  an  outstanding  infielder 

returned  home.    They  arrived 

victorious,   but  nevertheless 

by  a  large  crowd  of  friends 

delighted  with  their  ac- 


iiis  opportunity  to  congratulate 

boys,  their  coach.  Lyndhurst 

Bob   Muhleisen.    and   John 

well-known  Legionnaire  and 

for  a  job  that  has  made 

quite  proud.   We  cannot  em- 

oo  much  the  value  of  the  fine 

given  these  young  men 

that   their   accoom>llshmenta 

noted  before  this  distingulshMl 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  column  of  Wil- 
liam S.  White  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  20, 1965: 

UNBtreiED  Bosses:    Sanity  Rettjuns  to  Nfw 
York 
-  I   (By  WUliam  S.  White) 

For  the  umpteenth  time,  It  turns  out  that 
they  have  biirled  "The  Boss"  most  prema- 
turely In  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Democratic  primary  victory  of  Abra- 
ham Beame  for  the  nomination  for  Mayor 
raises  all  manner  of  questions,  notably 
whether  be  can  defeat  in  November  the  very 
im-Republlcan  Republican  candidate.  John 

V.  LiNDSAT. 

But  one  point,  at  any  rate,  has  already 
been  settled.  Political  organizations — or 
"machines" — in  huge,  bloc-ridden  cities  are 
not  only  long  lived.  They  are  also  simply 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  any  sensible  pol- 
itics at  all.  And.  like  dear  old  Truth  itself, 
once  crushed  to  earth  they  will  yet  rise  again. 

Por  the  stoical  Beame  himself  was  the 
choice  of  the  dreadful  bosses — old  Charley 
Buckley  In  the  Bronx,  hard-nosed  Stanley 
Steingut  In  Brooklyn,  and  so  on.  And  Beame 
did  win. 

"The  bosses"  had  for  years  been  in  bad 
case  and  worse  odor.  Howling  groups  of  re- 
formist Democrats  had  made  antlbossism  a 
creed  and  a  career,  one  set  all  the  while  grap- 
pling with  another  set  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  more  truly  piu'e,  the  more  nobly  un- 
bossed. 

Endlessly,  one  could  hear  the  crackle  of 
the  fire  as  one  witch  after  another,  one  poor 
devil  aftex  another  who  had  flunked  a  litmus 
test  requiring  an  Independence  beyond 
words,  was  hurled  screaming  into  the  bub- 
bling pot. 

Indeed,  the  retiring  Democratic  mayor  of 
New  York,  Robert  Wagner,  himself  kxng 
fanned  these  raging  flames,  of  necessity,  and 
after  he  himself  had  fallen  out  with  "the 
bosses"  and  so  required  another  constitu- 
ency. Such  a  constituency  he  then  fotmd, 
among  the  hosts  of  reformers. 

It  becajne  not  simply  a  social  error  but  a 
crime  to  say  a  word  for  political  organiza- 
tion. The  very  word  "organization"  was  a 
kind  ot  curse.  Evil  was  the  name  for  any 
political  movement  of  any  sort  of  coherence, 
any  stain  of  cohesion,  any  blot,  that  Is  to 
say,  of  order  and  responsibility. 

Closely  allied  with  this  shrieking  political 
Puritanism  was  an  almost  hysterical  com- 
panion search  for  the  holy  grail  of  absolute 
liberalism,  as  defined  by  whichever  pack  of 
reformists  was  cxurently  the  best  of  the  good 
guys.  One  had  to  be  so  liberal  as  hardly  to 
be  believed.  Especially  was  this  so  within 
the  Lib^al  Party,  which  was  schismatically 
formed  in  the  first  place  upon  its  ghastly 
discovery  that  hardly  any  liberal  Democrat 
at  all  could  be  liberal  enoiigh  to  suit  its  dog- 
mas. Lindsay  has  now  been  accepted  into 
ite  tremulous  embrace. 

The  long  and  short  Is  that  Democratic 
politics  fell  Into  the  damp  grip  of  an  evan- 
gelistic amotiooalism  hardly  dlstinguldi&ble 
In  princtpl«  from  a  revival  meeting  In  the 
cauebreaks  at  the  South  or  upon  ths  high 
prairies  of  the  Middle  West. 


But  now  a  8em.blance  of  sanity  has  perfoice 
retximed  to  the  city.  Beame's  victory  estab- 
lishes  that  to  operate  within  a  political  orga- 
nization— or,  again,  a  "machine" — is  not  an 
indictable  offense,  after  all.  It  illustrates  as 
well  that  the  alternative  to  political  orga- 
nization is  political  chaos,  precisely  the  chaos 
that  so  long  afflicted  New  York. 

To  be  sure,  none  can  say  that  Beame  will 
not  have  to  pay  for  his  conf ormism  to  orga- 
nization politics  when  the  ballots  are  coimted. 
Por  Lindsay  had  already  been  the  hero  of 
many  Democrats  who  had  Indeed  passed  both 
litmus  tests — proved  to  be  "independent"  be- 
yond words  and  so  "liberal"  as  to  make,  say, 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  seem  a 
member  of  the  southern  caucus. 

In  Lindsay,  therefore,  the  finger-pointCTs, 
the  evangelists,  the  men  so  righteous  as  to 
be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  other  men 
prone  to  error,  will  have  their  alternative  to 
Beame. 


Home  Rale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OF   SOT7TH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  inserting  in  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  September  21,  and  also  an 
article  appearing  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sept«nber  14,  on  the  subject  of  home 
rule.  I  hope  Members  from  those  States 
will  read  these  statements,  as  they,  In  my 
opinion,  give  a  clear-cut  explanation  of 
the  home  rule  proposals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  articles  follow : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  1965] 

In   the  Nation:   The  Case  Against  "Home 

Rule" 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  September  13. — In  the  cur- 
rent drive  for  the  actual  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens in  the  legal  and  economic  structure  of 
the  United  States,  home  rule  for  this  Capital 
City  is  a  proposition  whose  claim  seems  un- 
deniable on  any  worthy  ground.  Those  who 
oppose  it  are  accordingly  subject  to  the  sus- 
picion that  their  sole  reason  Is  the  ethnic 
division  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  only 
metropolitan  comm\inlty  In  which  Negroes 
constitute  a  considerable  majority. 

It  Is  \indoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the 
opposition  arises  wholly  from  the  prospect  ol 
Negro  domination  of  the  local  government, 
most  Importantly  of  the  police  and  the  tax 
assessment  authority,  if  Congress  votes  the 
substance  of  the  legislation  President  John- 
son has  made  one  of  his  major  objectives  at 
this  session  The  legislation  would  also  com- 
mit Congress  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sxim  to 
the  District  that,  once  computed,  would  not 
require  approval  by  subsequent  Congresses. 

NEGATIVE   POWER 

In  passing  the  bill,  Congress  would  retain 
the  reserve  power  of  veto  over  any  act  of 
the  local  government;  so  would  the  President, 
although  his  vetoes  could,  in  effect  be  over- 
ridden by  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress. But,  once  home  rule  was  established, 
this  supervision  would  became  a  negative,  as 
contrasted  with  the  present  positive,  power. 
Because  of  the  political  philosophy  that  pre- 
vails In  Congress,  and  also  becavise  of  it> 
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complicated  processes,  negative  jxmer  woxild 
M  much  more  difficult  to  assert. 

But  there  are  reasons  to  oppose  the  horns 
jule  biU  that  are  not  fairly  open  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  racist  origin.  They  are  impresnlTe  on 
l^oOx  practical  and  constitutional  grounds, 
deriving  as  they  do  from  the  causes  which  led 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution  to  include  the 
clauses  17  and  18  In  section  8,  article  I.  That 
created  the  District  as  an  enclave  in  which 
Federal  legislative  power  was  exclusive. 

The  decision  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  reached  on  September  5,  1787.  In 
his  authoritative  "The  Making  of  the  Consti- 
tution" (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston)  the  late 
Charles  Warren  explained  the  event  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
District  •  •  •  inserted  on  this  day  •  •  • 
had  originated  in  a  suggestion  submitted  by 
Madison  on  August  18,  that  Congress  be 
given  additional  powers,  among  them:  'To 
exerdse  exclusive  legislative  authority  at  the 
seat  of  the  General  Government,  and  over  a 
district  around  the  same.'  " 

In  his  standard  Interpretative  guide  to  the 
Constitution,  the  late  Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin 
fxilly  documents  the  legal  history  wherein  it 
was  confirmed  that  "Congress  possesses  over 
the  District  •  •  •  the  blended  powers  of  a 
local  and  National  Legislature  •  •  •"  with, 
as  CbJef  Justice  Marshall  emphasized,  the 
power  of  "exclusive  legislation."  But  the 
reason  for  writing  this  Into  the  Constitution 
08  a  specific,  and  a  persuasive  argument 
agidnst  any  such  delegation  of  the  power  as 
provided  in  the  pending  home  rule  bill,  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  following  memorandum 
by  an  outstanding  member  of  the  District 
bar: 

"The  Continental  Congress  was  all  but 
driven  out  of  Philadelphia  by  gangs  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Revolution  demanding  back  pay 
and  other  redress  of  their  grievances.  With 
these  things  fresh  In  their  minds,  the  fram- 
en  of  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  the 
power  of  'exclusive  legislation'  over  the  Fed- 
eral district  it  created.  •  *  • 

"As  I  understand  the  present  home  rule 
proposals,  they  contemplate  no  change  in  the 
Constitution  but  give  a  local  government  un- 
der a  mayor  and  city  council  full  governing 
authority  subject  only  to  a  veto  power  In  the 
Congress.  This,  It  seems  to  me,  can  result 
surely  in  conflict  and  confusion.  One  needs 
only  imagine  a  city  hall  of  one  party  and  a 
Congress  of  another,  with  taxes,  city  improve- 
ments, and  police  problems  in  controversy,  to 
get  the  full  impact  of  what  is  proposed. 

THE   LOGIC 

"The  predominance  of  District  property 
used  and  occupied  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment in  this  small  area  again  emphasizes 
the  logic  of  Pederal  control  here.  We  now 
have,  under  the  present  system,  not  a  per- 
fect local  government,  but  it  is  cleaner  from 
graft  and  corruption  than  any  city  of  its  size 
In  the  United  States.  The  political  gangs 
that  surround  most  city  halls  (if  they  do 
not  actually  occupy  them)  are  absent  from 
our  present  District  government.  To  in- 
«tall  them  now  in  our  Nation's  Capital  would, 
it  appears  to  me,  constitute  a  grave  mistake 
of  major  and  lasting  consequences." 

The  present  outlook  for  the  home  rule 
bill  is  that  this  prophecy  will  be  put  to  the 
test. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  21,  1965] 
Home  Ruue  in  Washington 
Washington,  September  9. — ^The  home  rule 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  about  to  be  railroaded 
through  the  House  by  the  Great  Society  poli- 
ticians, is  a  measure  that  will  turn  over 
the  government  of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  the 
leftwing  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
besides  being  a  disguised  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury. 


TtM  Interested  proponents  of  tills  bill  prate 
ot  democracy.  Inzt  t2>e  proposed  measure 
would  actually  give  tbe  ■uhmerged  minority 
of  opponents  a  possible  3  seats  out  of  17, 
on  the  dty  oounclL  The  result  would  be  s 
one-party  government  with  all  the  attributes 
of  an  administration  controlled  by  a  political 
machine  such  as  Is  to  be  found  In  many  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  country.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  graft  and  corruption  of  all  kinds 
will  be  practically  \inlimited. 

Indeed,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  get  Washington  out  from  under  control 
of  Congress  and  the  limitations  that  body 
has  placed  on  Irresponsible,  extravagant 
spending.  It  req\ilres  no  crystal  ball  to  pre- 
dict "that  if  this  law  passes,  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  a  few  years  will  be  up  to  its  ears 
in  debt,  perhaps  like  New  York  City,  where 
they  float  bonds  to  pay  current  running  ex- 
penses. 

To  make  sure  of  setting  up  a  situation  en- 
abling the  bosses  to  freely  raid  the  Pederal 
Treasury,  the  home  rule  bill  provides  that 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  shall  be  paid  an- 
nually and  automatically  for  all  taxes  lost  on 
all  UJ5.  Government  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, heretofore  omitted  from  the  tax  rolls. 
To  accomplish  this,  such  IT.S.  property  is  to 
be  assessed  and  the  amount  of  taxes  that 
would  have  been  levied  oomp\ited.  A  bill 
f(»'  the  aggregate  amount  would  then  be 
presented  to  the  Public  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment, without  further  or  any  action  by  Con- 
gress. This,  of  course,  is  backdoor  spending 
in  plain  violation  of  the  express  language  of 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  expenditures 
except  by  appropriation. 

However,  Joseph  Rauh,  chairman  of  the 
local  Democratic  central  committee  and  chief 
political  power,  says  he  has  the  votes  to  put 
this  deal  across,  and  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  he  were  right. 


Invasions  of  Priyacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   ITEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
radio  editorial  from  station  WGR,  In 
Buffalo.  N.Y.: 

Well  Done  Senator 

It  can  happen  here.  "Hie  erosion  of  per- 
sonal freedoms  and  personal  privacy  until 
we  are  under  the  constant  eye  of  "Big 
Brother"  Is  a  distinct  possibility  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  apathetic  enough  to  let  it 
happen. 

A  hitherto  almost  unsuspected  evil  in  our 
society,  the  dangerous  invasions  of  privacy 
practiced  by  some  Government  agencies 
under  the  guise  of  law  enforcement,  has 
been  put  under  the  glaring  spotlight  of 
Investigation  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Missouri  Senator  Edwakd  V.  Long.  He  and 
his  committee  made  the  appalling  discovery 
that  wlretan>ing,  opening  of  maU,  and  tape 
recordings  of  conversations  have  been  em- 
ployed against  not  only  known  law  breakers, 
but  against  ordinary  citizens  as  well. 

Unlike  similar  committees  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Long  and  his  group  were  not  after  mere  pub- 
licity, but  results.  So  far,  their  investiga- 
tion ot  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
brought  an  end  to  the  "peephole"  practice  of 
spying  on  workers  dvrlng  their  rest  periods. 
His  current  probe  of  techniques  used  by  the 
Internal   Revenue   Service   has   already   re- 


sulted  in   a  Presidential   order  prohibiting 
many  such  practices. 

It's  a  good  start,  and  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Long  and  his  subcommittee  will  keep  the 
pressure  up,  and  hammer  out  legislation 
that  will  make  the  deplorable  snooping  into 
the  lives  of  ordinary  citizens  absolutely 
Illegal. 


Commnnism  and  Yon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALIFOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wackenhut  Corp.,  located  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  is  a  national  investigative 
and  security  organization  with  operations 
extending  from  Puerto  Rico,  throughout 
the  United  States,  to  Hawaii.  It  Is 
acutely  aware  of  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism and  has  presented  a  new  p)cunphlet 
on  communism  and  its  attack  on  youth, 
dated  September  1965,  which  follows: 
Communism  and  Yoxt 

"There  are  new  opportunities  now  to  draw 
the  younger  generation  into  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  democracy,  and  for  the  great  Ideals 
of  oonmiuiiism." — Moscow  Declaration,  1960 

COMMUNIST  ATTACK    ON    TOUTH VI 

With  amazing  and  puzzling  suiccess,  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  is  placing  its  top 
officials  as  speakers  on  major  ooUege  cam- 
puses across  the  Nation.  The  Lecture  and 
Information  Bureau  of  the  Commxmist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  requests  that  representatives  of 
the  Communist  Party  be  Invited  to  speak  to 
student  bodies,  and  the  invitations  come 
forth. 

"The  intensifled  drive  of  the  (Communist) 
party  to  attract  youth  continues  unabated," 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  warned  In  1963. 
"Always  anxious  to  spread  its  venom  on 
college  campuses  across  the  Nation,  it  has 
launched  an  all-out  oampadgn  designed  to 
lure  youth  into  the  web  of  communism. 
•  •  •  The  party  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  speak  before  student  groups  because  it 
gives  the  party  an  aura  of  respectability;  an 
opportunity  to  plant  seeds  of  dissent  in  the 
minds  of  individuals;  an  c^jportunity  to  re- 
cruit some  youthful  followers." 

Despite  the  warnings  and  objections  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  others,  leading  Communists  have 
been  appearing  before  student  groups  at  the 
rate  of  one  or  more  every  week  during  the 
school  year.  Prom  October  1961  to  May  1962. 
Communists  made  48  speeches  before  coUege 
audiences,  reaching  more  than  75,000  stu- 
dents and  townspeople,  according  to  their 
own  estimates.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1963 
they  spoke  to  45  student  groups.  In  1964 
they  made  44  appearances,  "skillfully  Impart- 
ing the  Communist  line  with  espousals  paral- 
leling Soviet  views,'"  Mr.  Hoover  reported. 

On  Jime  21,  1963,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Board  of  Regents  by  a  vote  of  15  to  2 
lifted  the  11-year  ban  on  Communist  speak- 
ers, and  President  Clark  Kerr  said  this  would 
prevent  the  Communists  from  becoming  civil 
rights  martyrs.  A  newspaper  editorial,  chal- 
lenging the  decision,  pointed  out  that  "A 
similar  line  of  reasoning  would  permit  all 
murderers  In  death  row  at  San  Quentin  the 
right  to  spwak  on  any  of  the  university 
campuses  in  order  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing martyrs." 

On  January  34s  1964,  the  University  of 
Washington  Board  of  Regents  passed  a  reso- 
lution permitting  Communists  to  speak  on 
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A  university  official  explained 

way,  and  at   the  same   time, 

onal  purposes  of   the  university 

objective  and  critical  inquiry  are 


Pfogresslve  Labor  Movement's  ear- 
spectacular  youth  activities 
of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
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contributed    $110    each; 
donated    $30,000    in    air   fares 
ind  other  Communist  leaders  evi- 
tuU  value  was  received  for  prop- 
A  number  of  students  de- 
attacked    U.S.    policies    on 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  and* 
Chinese   "for   their  support   of 
)eople's  struggle."     As  an  after- 
Iqquiry  into  the  trip  by  the  House 
on    Un-American    Activities    re- 
otitbursts,  street  rallies,  and  sit-in 
ons  that  produced  headlines  and 
A    year    later    in    June    1964 
the  trip  for  84  "students," 
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i5.  1965,  Milton  Rosen  announced 

of  a  new   Communist  Party 

of  the  name  of  Progressive 

to  Progressive  Labor  Patty, 

the  fury  of  the  Communist 

which  protested  that  it  was  the 

organization  In  the  United 

Progressive  Labor  Party's  appeal 

aiming  that  80  percent  of  those 

Its    founding    convention    were 

and   students,   also   angered 

ve  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 

Rosen   is  national   chairman   and  Scheer 

and  Wllliaiii  Epton  are  vice  chairmen  of  the 


Progressiva  LabcM*  Party,  which  will  parallel 
the  Chinese  Communist  line,  according  to  lt« 
press  release.  It  claims  five  clubhouses  and 
three  offices  in  New  York  City  with  other 
offices  In  Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Lovilsvllle,  Wllliamsport,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo. 
The  slgnlflcance  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement — now  the  Progressive  Labor  Par- 
ty— was  the  Important  role  it  would  play 
In  upcoming  violent  demonstrations. 


LEARN  BASICS 


Lansing  Job  Training  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  Congress  the  great  work  being  done  by 
the  Michigan  Catholic  Conference 
through  its  Lansing  Job  Tiaining  Center. 

The  center  is  a  pilot  project  of  the 
conference  under  a  contract  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  A  recently 
issued  report  on  the  center's  activities  in 
the  first  year  indicates  that  77  percent 
of  trainees,  who  just  1  year  ago  had  been 
considered  hard-core  unemployed,  have 
been  placed.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  this  is  a  record  which  is  indeed 
commendable. 

The  Detroit  News,  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 20.  reported  on  the  outstanding 
performance  of  the  Lansing  Job  Train- 
ing Center.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  article,  headlined  "Ti-aining 
Center  Deals  Out  Jobs.  Hope  for  Grad- 
uates," at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Tr.MNiNG  Center  Deals  Out  Jobs.  Hope  for 
Gradu.\tes 

Lansing.  September  20. — The  Lansing  Job 
Training  Center  today  reported  placement  of 
a  phenomenal  77  percent  of  trainees  consid- 
ered hard  cord  Jobless  last  year. 

The  center,  a  pilot  project  operated  by 
the  Michigan  Catholic  Conference  (MCC) 
under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  issued  the  report  on  its  first  year  of 
operation  today. 

Of  the  172  jobless  wlio  enrolled  last  year, 
jobs  were  found  for  132  men  and  women,  a 
much  higher  rate  than  the  national  average 
for  similar  projects. 

■'This  is  far  beyond  my  expectations,"  said 
John  L.  Gafifney.  center  director.  "We're 
really  pleased." 

FIRST   IN   STATE 

The  project  was  the  first  of  its  type  in  the 
State  and  was  the  first  nationally  financed 
program  aimed  primarily  at  the  Spenish- 
spealclng  person. 

Of  the  trainees,  one-third  could  speak  lit- 
tle or  no  English.  Most  were  Sp)anish-speak- 
ing,  including  a  Judge  who  was  a  Cuban 
refugee,  and  Mexican  migrants.  Also  in  the 
program  was  a  French-speaking  Senegalese 
and  a  Colombian  immigrant. 

The  age  range  of  the  trainees  was  17  to  61 

with  the  average  age  34.  Average  educa- 
tional level  was  the  sixth  grade  and  total 
annji*l--fncomes  averaged  $900. 
,'  Of  the  172.  a  total  of  70  was  receiving 
some  type  of  welfare  aid  and  115  were  the 
heads  of  a  family.  Almost  one-fourth  had 
a  criminal  record,  a  third  had  never  learned 
td-fead  and  many  never  attended  school. 


Of  those  who  first  came  to  the  center,  17 
were  early  dropouts,  and  23  have  yet  to  be 
placed  In  Jobs. 

Using  the  approach  of  basic  education,  Job 
-training  and  aptitude  development,  the  cen- 
ter trained  the  enrollces  for  Jobs  as  nurses' 
aids,  clerk-typists,  cash  register  operators, 
cvistodlans  and  maintenance  workers,  wel- 
ders and  auto  mechanic  helpers. 

"The  key  to  the  whole  program  is  indi- 
vidual counseling,"  said  Gaffney. 

Some  of  the  typical  success  stories  in- 
clude: 

A  17-year-old  Texan  with  a  wife  and  child, 
who  was  a  migrant  worker  and  earned  $900 
in  1963.  now  works  in  a  service  station  for 
$75  a  week.  He  admits  to  being  less  of  a 
grouch  because  of  the  basic  education  pro- 
gram and  has  Improved  his  reading  and 
writing. 

EARNS    $2.62    AN    HOTJB 

A  31 -year-Old  Mexican,  who  had  4  years  of 
education  in  his  country  and  was  on  relief 
here,  now  earns  $2.62  an  hour  at  a  Lansing 
factory. 

Not  all  the  trainees  were  successful. 

"There  were  some  people  we  couldn't  help 
a  bit,"  said  Gaffney.  "Some  failed  to  change 
their  attitudes.  Some  lost  three  or  four  Jobs, 
but  the  final  rate  of  placement  is  certainly 
encouraging." 

Many  of  the  trainees  expressed  fear  at  go- 
ing for  Job  interviews  or  meeting  others. 
For  some,  it  was  the  first  time  they  could 
fill  out  a  job  application  form. 

One  trainee,  a  46-year-old  bachelor  who 
lived  most  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  finished  both 
basic  education  and  Janitor-maintenance 
courses  and  said,  "Just  to  be  here  is  an  educa- 
tion in  itself.  Now  I  can  talk  to  strangers 
easier." 

A  37-year-old  woman  now  running  her 
own  Janitor-maintenance  business  said.  "I 
used  to  be  scared  to  be  In  a  group  of  people; 
now  I'm  not;  I  was  scared  to  come  here  at 
first.     I  am  glad  now  I  came." 

Gaffney,  who  said  it  will  take  10  years  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  said 
family  problems  were  dealt  with  before 
teaching  trainees.  He  said  group  and  in- 
dividual counseling  were  both  utilized. 

Similar  programs  operated  by  other  or- 
ganizations are  now  underway  In  Detroit, 
Port  Huron,  Muskegon  and  Marquette. 

The  Michigan  Catholic  Conference  now 
has  new  contracts  extending  to  September 
1966,  for  training  360  Jobless  in  Lansing  and 
in  Mount  Pleasant  where  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  work  with  Chippewa  Indians. 
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Salute  to  the  Republic  of  Mali 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Mall  celebrate  today  their  fifth 
independence  day.  On  this  memorable 
occasion,  .we  wish  to  extend  warm  felici- 
tations to  His  Excellency  Modlbo  Keita, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mall; 
and  to  His  Excellency  Moussa  Leo  Keita, 
the  Mall  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Mali  is  usually  considered  a  very  young 
nation  by  the  traditional  measuring  rods 
of  international  politics;  however,  the 
history  of  its  people  extends  far  back  to 


the  great  Mali  empire  erf  West  Africa 
which  began  In  the  11th  century  and 
lasted  through  the  middle  of  the 
1800's.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  great  warrior  emperor,  Mansa  Musa. 
led  a  mighty  army  to  conquer  the  an- 
cient city  of  TcHnbouctou  and  the  vast 
territories  situated  around  the  middle 
Niger.  The  legends  of  the  old  empire 
still  relate  his  fantastic  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  when  he  distributed  50,000  ounces 
of  gold  along  the  way  and  brought  back 
scores  of  Muslim  scholars  to  enhance 
the  culture  and  learning  of  his  newly 
conquered  cities. 

Things  have  changed  considerably 
since  the  exotic  days  of  Mansa  Mu£a; 
yet  the  traditions  of  the  proud  and  in- 
dependent warriors  of  the  Mali  empire 
have  survived  in  the  people  of  the  Mall 
R^ubllc  today.  Some  can  still  remem- 
ber the  courageous  16-year  war  waged 
by  Samory's  Mandlngo  army  against  the 
French  colonialists  at  the  end  of  the  1^ 
century;  others  have  served  with  vaJor 
alongside  of  French  forces  in  two  World 

Today  the  Republic  of  Mali  faces  the 
future  with  the  determination  and  inde- 
pendence which  have  distinguished  its 
proud  people  in  the  past.  Already  agri- 
culturally self-sufficient,  the  coimtry  Is 
undertaking  an  extensive  Industrial  de- 
velopment program  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  a  modern  econrany.  A  close  eco- 
iKHnic  relationship  has  been  pursued  with 
Ghana  and  Guinea  In  the  Union  of 
African  States  as  well  as  close  ties  with 
the  French  and  association  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community. 

In  some  ways  the  Government  of  Mall 
has  demonstrated  It  has  already  pro- 
vided for  some  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages of  a. modern  state.  The  Labor 
Code,  passed  in  1962,  provides  for  snch 
progressive  measures  as  a  40-hour  work- 
ing week,  arbitration,  the  right  to  strike, 
children's  allowances,  annual  leave,  and 
retirement  with  a  pension  at  age  55. 
Other  programs  provide  for  special  ma- 
ternity allowances  and  even  classes  in 
prenatal  and  Infant  care. 

No  doubt  the  road  ahead  for  Mall  will 
not  always  be  a  smooth  one.  The  coun- 
try's rapid  political  and  economic  evo- 
lution and  the  consequent  detrlballza- 
tion  of  its  people  have  brought  many  of 
the  inevitable  problems  of  social  change 
and  modernization.  Nonetheless,  the 
past  history  of  Mali,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  indicates  that  the  people  of  Mall 
will  continue  to  face  the  future  with  the 
independent  courage  and  determination 
that  distinguish  their  heritage.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Republic  of  Mali  on  its  In- 
dependence day. 


Battle  for  Yoar  Mind 


1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOmNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIIS 

Wednesday.  September  22. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  \m- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  1  Include  the  following  article 

written  by  Samuel  Lubell: 

Battlx  fo«  Yam,  linro— Qossnow  Bour  or 

Tkaoxdt:    Ca«  a  Bocxrt  Bb  Qtaur  amb 

Lack  Focus  on  iMsimmAL? 
(By  Samuel  Lubell) 

It  was  a  strange  way  to  get  a  glimpse  into 
what  makes  a  truly  Great  Society. 

At  2  o'clock  one  momlxig  my  wife  »nd 
I  were  startled  out  of  our  sleep  by  tlie  ring- 
ing telephone — our  15-year-old  son,  Waltw-, 
had  been  found  semiconscious  on  the  batb- 
room  floor  at  camp  in  upetate  New  York 
and  had  been  driven  to  the  Mary  Fletcher 
HoGpltal  In  Burlington,  Vt.  Brain  surgery 
might  be  needed. 

Before  leaving  for  the  hospital,  we  asked 
our  family  doctor  to  find  out  which  New 
York  City  brain  srurgeons  were  on  hand  in 
the  city  and  might  be  flown  to  Bvirllngton. 

But  the  Mary  Fletcher  turned  out  to  be 
an  Tinusual  kind  of  hospital,  particularly 
skilled  In  neurosurgery.  Walter  had  shown 
almost  Immediate  Improvement,  which  gave 
Dr.  Martin  Flanagan  time  to  perform  a  series 
Off  tests  to  determine  what  had  happened 
Inside  Walter's  brain. 

On  the  second  day,  through  the  angiogram 
technique.  Dr.  Flanagan  discovered  that  a 
blood  vessel  In  Walta''s  brain  had  been 
cloeed  off,  producing  a  mild  stroke  which 
partially  paralyzed  part  of  hla  left  side. 
Fortunately,  other  veins  and  blood  vessels 
took  over,  sending  blood  into  the  deprived 
part  of  the  brain  and  restoring  Walter's 
functioning  to  normal. 

HUMAN  FEELING 

Gratified  as  we  were  by  the  skill  of  the 
doctor,  we  were  equally  Impressed  by  another 
featiire  of  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital — the 
gentle,  human  feeling  shown  by  the  nursing 
and  hospital  staff,  not  simply  to  us,  but  to  all 
the  hospital's  patients  and  visitors. 

While  living  in  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington we  had  come  to  accept  depersonal- 
ization as  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
modern  medical  technology  and  urban  living. 
Mary  Fletcher  Is  free  of  many  big  city  diffi- 
culties. StUl,  In  serving  a  population  area 
of  100,000,  it  is  plagued  with  the  same  prob- 
lems of  too  few  hospital  beds  and  a  shortage 
of  nurses  that  confront  larger  institutions. 
And  yet,  no  one  seemed  too  busy  to  be 
thoughtful. 

We  noticed  that  the  nurses  and  attendants 
refer  to  each  patient  by  name,  rather  than 
by  room  number  or  as  "that  cardiac"  or 
"traffic  accident"  case. 

Dick  Courtiss,  the  counselor  who  drove 
Walter  from  the  camp,  foxmd  that  a  cot  had 
been  set  up  for  him  so  that  he  could  sleep 
within  easy  call.  While  Helen,  my  wife,  was 
waiting  to  see  the  doctor,  an  elderly  attend- 
ant, stopped  and  asked  "How  is  Walter?" 

After  chatting  a  few  moments,  she  asked 
Helen.    "Can  I  get  you  a  cup  of  tea?" 

The  gray-haired  clerk  at  the  Information 
desk  was  never  the  brusque  gatekeeper.  She 
answered  requests  for  Information  about  the 
patients  in  full  detail,  and  telephoned  about 
motel  accommodations  for  out-of-town  visi- 
tors. This  considerateness  was  evident  every- 
where in  the  hospital. 

WORK  IS  ORGANIZED 

What  Is  Mary  Fletcher's  secret  that  enables 
it  to  combine  so  high  a  degree  of  medical 
efficiency  with  an  old  fashioned  "you're  part 
of  the  family"  quality  of  nursing  care? 

One  of  the  head  nxirses,  PhyUis  Raine,  in- 
sisted, it's  the  kind  of  pe<^le  Vermonters 
are."  But  another  Vermonter,  Sally  Sample, 
who  is  the  director  of  nursing,  pointed  out 
that  only  half  of  the  nursing  staff  is  from 
Vermont. 

Miss  Sample  bad  no  simple  explaBati<xi 
for  Mary  Fletcher  beyond  the  fact  that  "we 
really  work  at  making  the  care  of  the  patients 
our  whole  purpose." 

The  fact  that  Mary  Fletcher  is  attached  to 
the  University  of  Vermont's  medical  scliool 
helps.    The  hospital  work  is  oi^anlzed  as  an 


educational  experience,  wltli  doctors  and 
nurses  working  together  as  a  team. 

~Tbe  young  nurses  Uft  the  tone  of  the 
wbole  staff. "  Miss  Sample  explained.  "They're 
IdealUUe  and  enthusiastic." 

Slae  is  azK>ther  Importcoit  factor.  Still, 
in  S  yean,  Mary  Fletcher  has  grown  from 
240  to  320  beds,  with  another  160-bed  unit 
going  into  construction.  Each  year  30  per- 
cent of  the  nurses  leave  and  must  be  replaced 
in  competition  with  higher  paying  cities. 
The  starting  salary  for  a  nurse  in  New  York 
City  is  $100  a  week,  while  Mary  Fletcher  pays 
only  «75,  though  this  Is  now  being  raised 
to  «85. 

NEED    PERSONAL   TOUCH 

I  asked  several  nurses  whether  they  re- 
ceived formal  indoctrination  in  hom  to  be 
considerate.  TTielr  reply  invariably  was, 
"We're  given  no  set  of  rules.  You  see  every- 
one behaving  that  way  and  Just  do  it  nat- 
urally yourself." 

Their  replies  left  me  wondering  whether 
the  real  secret  of  Mary  Fletcher  might  not  be 
Just  this:  that  the  sense  of  peraonal  himxaft 
care  had  always  been  there  and  had  never 
been  lost,  even  while  the  hospital  doubled 
and  tripled  in  size  and  added  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  medical  technology. 

After  Walter  was  out  at  danger,  we  sat 
talking  with  Dr.  Lester  Wallman.  another  at 
Mary  netcher's  neurosurgeons.  Heronarked. 
"Some  big  city  doctors  have  told  me  that 
thej  must  build  a  wall  between  themselves 
and  their  patients — there  are  so  many  of 
them." 

But  does  this  fact  that  "there  are  so  many 
of  them"  mean  that  medical  efficiency  must 
be  callous  and  depersonalized?  Or  is  it  that 
we  have  Just  given  up  trying  to  presene 
the  personal  touch? 

We  have  become  so  intent  upon  organizing 
our  society  in  terms  of  masses  of  people,  sta- 
tistics and  punch  cards,  and  with  so  much 
emphasis  on  si>endlng  by  the  blUlons.  But 
can  you  buUd  a  really  Great  Society  If  it  is 
BO  Impersonal  and  if  It  has  lost  the  focus  on 
the  Individual  human  being? 


Untiiiiely  Deatk  of  MarshaU  Field 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965        * 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  Chicago  metrc^wlltan  &rea 
and  the  NatlcHi  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
In  the  untimely  death  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1965,  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  journalism.  Marshall 
Field. 

I  feel  this  loss  very  personally,  for  I 
have  lived  my  life  in  UlinoLs  within  the 
sphere  of  great  public  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  of  which 
Marshall  Field  was  editor  and  publisher. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Marshall 
Field — a  totally  dedicated  man  of  justice 
and  courage  and  talent. 

Marshall  Field  contributed  mightily  to 
the  legend  of  his  name.  He  was  the 
fourth  meml>er  of  his  line  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  family  distinguished  In  pub- 
lishing^, merchandising,  real  estate,  and 
philanthropy.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Marshall  Field  m,  as  president  and  pub- 
lish^ of  the  Chlca^ro  Daily  News  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
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honorary  chairman  of  Field  Enterprises 
Educatloi  lal  Corp.,  a  director  of  Mu^all 
Field  &  ::o..  and  vice  president  of  the 
Field  Poi  ndation.  Inc.  He  was  Involved 
in  fine  w  irks  of  philanthn^jy  and  served 
universlt  es,  museums,  hospitals,  and 
many  cl  aritable  oi^anizatlons  in  his 
communKy.  His  colleagues  in  the  news- 
paper profession  held  him  in  the  highest 
esteem.  J 

I  wouli  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues t  le  following  editorial  comments 
about  th !  life  of  Marshall  Field.  They 
describe  the  dreams  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  man  who  met  challenge  after 
challenge  and  who  recorded  triimiph 
after  trii  mph — all  in  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  nan.  The  editorial  comments 
"Stateme  nt  by  the  President  of  Field  En- 
terprises Inc.":  "Marshall  Field" — edi- 
torial frc  m  Chicago  Daily  News,  Monday, 
September  20,  1965;  and  "Marshall 
Field" — (ditorial  from  Chicago's  Ameri- 
can, Mor  day,  September  20,  1965,  follow: 
Statement  bt  thk  President  or  Field 
Enterpbises,  Inc. 
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Field  had  an.  unshakable  faith  in 
man.     A  man  of  justice  and  mercy 
le   believed   in   every    fiber   of   his 
If  men  and  women  could  be  truth- 
fully Informed,  their  capacities  for 
be   xinlimlted.     It    was    utterly 
iiemdan,  that  he  should  wish  to 
new^>apers  in  this  region  where 
is  a  bywOTd  for  integrity,  and  be- 
to  publish  encyclopedias  and  other 
ch  are  standards  of  educational  ex- 
t  iroughout  tliis  country  and  a  large 

world, 
t  bis  he  built,  with  immense  courage 
a   vast   complex   of   publishing 
on  foiindations  laid  by  ills  father. 
equally    characterlBtic    determination 
he   stalled   these    companies 
eagues    who    he    felt    could — and 
on  his  work  and  ideals. 
of  his  colleagues,  therefore,  may 
we  win  carry  on  in  the  wasrs  he  so 
out.     We  will  translate  our  bitter 
loss  fn»n  his  death  Into  renewed 
to  his  unfinished  work.    We  were 
resterday  that  he  should  be  taken 
the  height  of  his  powers.    But  we 
ourselves  to  try  with  his  family  to 
what  he  wished  it  to  be. 
George  B.  Young, 
President,  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


ton  orrow 


[From  tl^e  Chicago   (111.)    Daily  News, 
20.  1965] 
Marshall  Field 
dis 


Sept. 


magniflcient  endowments  of  in- 
d  character,  and  bom  as  he  was 
Instruments  of  power  at  his  com- 
Mirshall  Field  could  have  been  almost 
he  wanted  to  be,  done  almost  any- 
Evanted  to  do. 

most  wanted  to  be  was  a  news- 

What  he  most  wanted  to  achieve 

a   newspaper   is  singularly  fitted 

serve    the    community    and    its 


were  not  romantic  notions,  gained 

of  youthful  exuberance.     They 

conflctions  gained,  as  it  happened,  dvu*- 

and  combat-studded  service   as  a 

In  World  War  IL 


offl  ;er 
As  a  I  latter  of  fact,  the  coiuage  of  the 
young  g\  nnery  officer  on  the  carrier  Enter- 
prise, pic  king  himself  up  wounded  from  the 
deck  and  resuming  command  of  his  battery, 
found  It  I  reflection  In  the  mature  editor 
and  put  llsher,  weighing  the  consequences 
of  a  nev  spaper  campaign  that  was  certain 
to  bring  down  the  fury  of  many  whose  her- 
itage he  shared  and  whose  friendship  he 
prized,  apd  going  ahead  regardless. 


This  was.  Indeed,  where  Marshall  Field 
found  the  deepest  satisfaction  of  his  life — 
In  fighting  for  good  causes  when  formidable 
forces  were  arrayed  in  opposition.  As  Mar- 
shall Field,  he  Inevitably  had  many  financial 
and  bxisiness  Interests,  and  the  calls  on  his 
time  and  energies  were  unremitting.  But  it 
is  significant  that  his  principal  offlce  was 
on  the  editorial  floor  of  the  building  housing 
his  two  newspapers;  it  was  here  that  he  came 
in  the  morning,  to  hang  up  his  coat  and  t\irn 
up  his  shirtsleeves,  to  woric  with  his  editors 
on  the  planning  and  execution  of  news 
policies. 

As  an  editor.  Marshall  Field's  interests 
ranged  wide  and  ran  deep.  Like  his  fnther. 
whom  ho  revered,  he  was  concerned  first  and 
foremost  with  people;  all  else  was  subor- 
dinate to  that.  Convinced  that  there  was 
no  meaning  for  humanity  without  freedom, 
he  based  his  international  and  national  pol- 
icies on  what  would  serve  freedom  best.  Long 
before  the  United  States  became  committed 
in  southeast  Asia,  he  perceived  that  area  as 
one  where  the  world  balance  might  be  turned 
crucially  either  for  or  against  the  cause  of 
freedom.  And  to  those  who  claimed  that 
what  happened  in  tliat  far  comer  was  of 
little  concern  at  home,  he  replied  that  free- 
dom anywhere  was  an  imperative  concern  of 
freemen  everywhere. 

Similarly  on  national  issues,  Mr.  Field 
made  freedom — the  responsibility  exercised 
freedom  of  the  individual — the  cornerstone  of 
his  policy,  and  whUe  he  was  personally  a 
Republican,  he  held  that  allegiance  because 
he  felt  that  philosophy  of  Lincoln  best  ex- 
pressed his  own  convictions  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  and  not  because  he  consid- 
ered that  the  party  could  do  no  wrong.  He 
unhesitatingly  supported,  without  concern 
for  party  label,  the  candidate  he  believed  the 
ablest  and  sincerest  practitioner  of  this 
philosophy. 

It  was,  of  course,  Chicago  that  stood  near- 
est the  heart  of  Marshall  Field.  This  was 
his  lifelong  home,  his  pride,  his  love,  his 
dream.  Here,  then,  was  where  he  concen- 
trated his  energies,  and  here  were  the  head- 
quarters of  all  his  enterprises. 

This  was  Ills  city:  he  knew  its  great 
strengths  and  its  glaring  flaws;  he  saw  in  Its 
great,  raw  power,  its  people  of  many  ethnic 
strains  and  races,  its  strategic  situation  at 
the  heart  of  the  Nation,  the  foundations  of 
a  city  of  the  future  greater  than  most  of  its 
people  dared  dream  of.  Through  his  indi- 
vidual energies  but  mainly  through  his 
newspapers,  first  the  Sun-Times  and  later 
through  the  team  formed  by  the  Sun-Times 
and  the  Daily  News,  he  brought  his  influence 
to  bear  on  every  facet  of  the  community 
where  good  could  be  done,  or  where  lethargy 
or  corruption  or  criminality  could  be  ex- 
posed and  eradicated. 

"With  faith  in  a  kindly  providence  and 
confidence  in  ourselves,"  he  wrote  7  years 
ago,  "we  should  be  able  not  only  to  build 
a  fabulous  Metropolitan  Chicago  but  con- 
tribute much  to  the  building  of  a  better 
world.  That  is  our  real  destiny,  and  we  are 
honorbound  to  fulfill  it." 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  man  that  he 
shield  away  from  personal  glory.  While  his 
name  was  inevitably  a  legend  in  his  lifetime, 
his  face  was  familiar  to  a  relative  few. 
While  his  abiding  interest  was  people,  and 
their  welfare  his  lifelong  concern,  there  was 
about  him  an  innate  shyness,  an  authentic 
humility  that  kept  him  out  of  the  public 
gaze.  Even  among  his  close  associates,  he 
was  never  one  to  Impose  his  views;  he  sought 
and  respected  the  judgment  of  others,  and 
their  opinions  received  due  weight  in  his 
decisions. 

Once  those  decisions  were  made,  however, 
he  was  once  more  the  gunnery  officer  in  full 
command  of  his  battery.  He  did  not  falter; 
he  did  not  retreat. 

Marshall  Field  Is  dead  at  49,  and  Chicago 
and  the  Nation  have  ample  reason  to  mourn 
his  passing.    There  are  so  many  places  where 


his  energies  were  still  needed,  so  many  shin- 
ing dreams  that  he  leaves  unfulfilled,  so  many 
friends  whose  lives  he  touched,  and  made 
more  meaningful. 

And  yet  here  was  a  man  who  found  his 
own  destiny  In  those  he  helped,  in  those 
good  caxiaes  that  knew  his  powerful  support. 
That  circumstances  provided  extraordinary 
scope  for  these  instincts  was  Marshall  Field's 
great  good  fortune,  and  he  used  his  oppor- 
tunities well.  At  whatever  hour  such  a 
man  dies,  his  life  can  be  called  a  success. 

[From   Chicago's  American,   Sept.   20,   1965 1 
Marshall  Field 

No  city  can  have  enough  men  like  Marshall 
Field,  and  his  death  at  49  has  left  Chicago 
poorer.  This  was  a  man  whose  vast  re- 
sources— in  energy,  ability,  and  vision,  not 
merely  in  wealth — were  dedicated  to  making 
this  a  better  city,  a  better  Nation.  And  he 
succeeded;  the  good  he  did  is  more  than  can 
be  reckoned  up. 

An  American  legend  has  been  made  of  the 
poor  boy  who  makes  good.  But  there  should 
be  a  special  honor  for  the  rich  man  who 
makes  good;  the  challenges  he  faces  are  In 
many  ways  harder.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  Marshall  Field  to  rest  on  an  old  and 
honored  name,  to  let  others  do  the  hard  job 
and  enjoy  himself.  It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  the  people  of  Chicago  that  he  wasn't  made 
that  way. 

He  took  the  hard  way  and  met  his  own 
challenges.  That  was  the  pattern  of  Mar- 
shall Field's  life.  It  showed  clearly  in  his  4 
years  as  a  naval  officer  during  World  War  II. 
Field  was  offered  a  Navy  ensign's  oommls- 
sion;  he  turned  It  down  and  earned  his  own 
commission  by  going  through  training  at  the 
Navy  Midshipman's  school  at  Northwestern 
University. 

As  a  gunnery  officer,  he  took  part  in  every 
major  naval  engagement  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Wounded,  he  fought  through  a  savage  aerial 
attack  during  which  his  gunnery  crew  shot 
down  32  enemy  planes.  His  conduct  in  that 
engagement  won  him  the  Sliver  Star. 

His  career  as  a  newspaperman  followed  the 
same  honorable  pattern.  Marshall  Field 
started  out  on  the  Chicago  Sun,  the  news- 
paper founded  by  his  father,  not  In  an  execu- 
tive's offlce  but  in  the  back  of  a  delivery 
truck.  By  the  time  he  had  worked  through 
every  department  of  the  Sun,  he  was,  truly, 
a  newspaperman — one  who  added  new  honors 
to  that  title. 

The  variety  and  range  of  his  work  seemed 
endless — in  education,  in  publishing,  in 
communications,  in  finance.  In  philanthropy. 
He  came  of  a  pioneer  family;  Marshall  Field 
long  has  been  a  great  name  in  Chicago.  It 
was  a  mighty  challenge  to  make  It  greater, 
but  the  man  we  have  lost  succeeded. 

We  mourn  a  grievous  loss — to  his  family, 
his  colleagues  on  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  to  ourselves,  to  all  who  knew  him,  and 
to  all  the  uncountable  millions  who  have 
benefited  from  his  life  and  work. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  passed  a  bill  which  would  Increase 
the  annual  amounts  available  for  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  Insecticides  and 
pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife.  I  was 
pleased  to  support  this  bill,  first  because 
of    the    tremendous    importance    of   a 
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thriving,  healthy  wildlife  resource  to  the 
economy  of  my  district  in  Massachusetts, 
and  secondly  in  terms  of  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  this  resource  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

We  in  western  Massachusetts  have  long 
prided  oui-selves  on  the  wildlife  resources 
which  have  attracted  sportsmen  from  all 
over  the  country  for  centuries.  Our 
streams  and  river  produce  some  of  the 
best  game  fishing  in  the  world.  And  our 
lush  Berkshire  Mountains  beckon  hunt- 
ers every  year  in  search  of  deer  and  wild- 
fowl. The  Berkshires  have  rightly  been 
called  a  sportsman's  pareuiise. 

That  is  perhaps  why  we  have  taken 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  events 
such  as  the  late  Rachel  Carson's  superb 
book  "Silent  Spring"  and  the  righteous 
public  alarm  which  has  risen  in  its  wake. 
To  us  in  western  Massachusetts,  the 
threat  to  wildlife  through  pollution  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides  is  a 
threat  not  only  to  our  recreation  and 
pleasure,  but  to  our  economy  as  well. 

That  Is  why  we  are  always  asking  the 
question,  before  new  industries  are  ac- 
cepted, before  new  projects  on  the  land 
and  water  are  approved,  what  will  be  the 
pollution  effect? 

The  extent  of  our  concern  is  perhaps 
best  exemplified  by  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  the  daily  news- 
paper in  my  own  hometown  of  Plttsfleld, 
Mass.  I  believe  the  editorial  makes  some 
useful  and  provocative  points  and,  be- 
cause it  may  be  informative  to  all  of  us 
in  this  body,  and  with  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  editorial  follows : 

[From  the  Berkshire  Eagle  of  Plttsfleld, 

Mass.] 

The   Crabs    and    Oysters   Validate    "Silent 

Spring' 

The  late  Rachel  Carson,  who  so  effectively 
warned  the  world  of  the  dangers  of  indis- 
criminate use  of  pesticides,  has  been  the 
target  of  an  unrelenting  barrage  of  criticism 
since  her  "Silent  Spring"  first  saw  the  light 
of  print  in  1962. 

She  has  been  characterized  as  Inaccurate 
and  hysterical,  VTlth  the  implication  that  as 
an  emotional  woman  she  got  carried  away  by 
her  thesis.  The  fact  that  the  world  has  seen 
no  silent  springs  as  yet  is  put  forth  as  proof 
that  she  exaggerated  the  dangers. 

And  yet  there  has  never  been  a  convincing 
refutation  of  her  main  theme:  the  need  for 
greater  care  In  the  use  of  bug  killers  and  weed 
killers.  Certain  of  Miss  Carson's  observations 
have  been  revised  in  the  light  of  new  data 
that  have  been  collected.  But  her  thesis 
stands. 

In  fact,  just  about  every  objective  study  of 
pesticides  that  has  been  made  since  the  Car- 
son blockbuster,  starting  with  the  compre- 
hensive survey  Issued  by  President  Kennedy's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  In  1963,  has 
deepened  and  strengthened  that  position. 
The  latest  is  this  week's  report  by  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  the  effect  of 
pesticides  on  aquatic  life. 

The  Government  researchers  found,  first  of 
all,  that  only  the  minutest  traces  of  poisons 
may  bring  death  to  some  forms  of  sea  life. 
They  found,  too,  that  marine  creatiu-es  have 
a  tendency  to  collect  these  poisons  In  far 
more  concentrated  form  than  had  been 
suspected  heretofore. 

Thus  only  1  part  of  DDT  to  1  billion  parts 
of  water  will  kill  blue  crabs,  those  succulent 
Inhabitants  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  In  8  days. 
The  Plsh  and  Wildlife  Service  points  out  that 
1  part  per  billion  Is  like  an  ounce  of  chocolate 
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syrup  to  10  million  gallons  ot  milk — a  pretty 
thin  lacing. 

Likewise,  the  oyster  can  pick  up  pesticides 
present  In  the  water  In  concemtratloaa  ■•  low 
as  10  parts  per  trUIion.  and  store  ttaem  untU 
the  dosage  becomes  lettial.  Otber  shellfish 
seem  to  have  the  same  weakness. 

In  short,  the  report  provides  a  sobering  re- 
minder that  the  problem  Is  sttU  with  us, 
ramifying  itself  In  ways  that  are  still  only 
being  detected.  To  say  that  Rachel  Carson 
was  hysterical  is  to  say  that  the  scientists 
who  daUy  find  new  proof  of  pesticides'  haz- 
ards must  be  wild-eyed  maniacs. 


Legislation  To  Establish  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr .'^  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
an  International  Home  Loan  Bank  with 
the  hope  that  hearings  may  be  held  on 
this  important  measure  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  that  the  proposed  bank  will  be 
enacted  into  law  in  1966. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
create  a  central  organization  to  provide 
a  limited  pool  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  to  provide  "seed"  capital  loans  for 
the  creation  of  thrift  and  home  financ- 
ing institutions  in  the  less  developed 
nations  of  the  world.  The  proposed 
bank  would  secure  its  funds  from  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States  authorized  by  this  legislation  to 
invest  up  to  1  percent  of  their  assets  in 
the  stock  of  the  international  bank. 

Recently,  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  Congress  au- 
thorized federally  chartered  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  invest  up  to  1  per- 
cent of  their  assets  in  housing  loans 
guaranteed  under  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  Unfortunately,  the  amount 
of  loan  guarantees  available  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
for  this  purpose  amounts  to  no  more 
than  $20  million.  Moreover,  the  loan 
guarantee  program  has  been  regarded  as 
only  a  stopgap  approach  to  the  objec- 
tive of  tapping  savings  institutions  in 
the  United  States  to  help  develop  sister - 
type  associations  in  the  overseas  areas  of 
the  world. 

As  of  the  present  time,  the  AID  agency 
working  with  savings  and  loan  execu- 
tives in  this  country  has  through  per- 
sistence developed  a  modest  but  amazing 
savings  and  loan  program  in  less 
developed  nations.  At  the  end  of  May 
1965,  there  were  88  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations operating  in  7  nations  of 
Latin  America,  Ethiopia,  and  eastern 
Nigeria.  The  Latin  American  nations 
included  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
■  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela. 

These  88  institutions  had  accumulated 
the  equivalent  of  $81,509,000  In  local  sav- 
ings funds  from  282,713  savings  accoimt 
holders,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  National  League  of  Insured  Sav- 


ings Associations.  These  funds,  together 
with  loans  from  the  AID  agency,  had 
enabled  the  new  savings  Institutions  to 
provide  the  equivalent  of  $M7,508,00Q 
In  mortgage  loans  on  32,888  dwelling 
units  In  these  6ountries.  Incidentally, 
the  average  sales  price  on  these  homes 
was  $5,600. 

The  record  achieved  by  the  new  sav- 
ings institutions  is  truly  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  private  thrift 
institutions  were  nonexistent  only  a  few 
short  years  ago  in  the  imderdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  and  there  was  no  real 
hope  that  savings  of  the  pe<«3le  could 
be  attracted  to  these  institutions  to  stim- 
ulate home  construction  operations. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  people  of  these 
nations  historically  have  had  little  faith 
in  savings  institutions  and  were.  In  fact, 
totally  unfamiliar  with  our  concepts  of 
private  thrift  and  homeownership. 

With  the  experience  of  the  last  several 
year,  it  has  become  tncresislngly  evident 
that  savings  money  can'be  institutional- 
ized and  put  to  work  to  help  stimulate 
the  development  of  many  nations  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  hasten 
the  achievement  of  this  objective  by 
harnessing  the  great  savings  and  loan 
business  of  the  United  States  on  a  limited 
basis  to  provide  an  increasing  flow  of 
"seed"  capital  loans  to  new  savings  Insti- 
tutions in  these  and  other  imderdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Sc>eaker. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  in  bringing  the 
realities  of  private  home  ownership  to 
these  people. 

My  bill  to  establish  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank  represents  to  a  large 
extent  the  thinking  of  Mr.  David  Bell. 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  September  12.  1963,  Mr. 
Bell,  representing  the  viewpoint  of  the 
administration,  stated  the  following: 

First  we  fully  endorse  legislation  to  permit 
private  n.S.  savings  and  loon  associations  to 
invest,  by  pooUng  their  resources,  In  similar 
home  financing  Institutions  abroad.  We  rec- 
ommend only  that  these  Investments  be 
limited  to  underdeveloped  countries.  'J'wo 
considerations — the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and  the  potential  Impact  on  the  domestic 
U.S.  home  financing  market — cause  us  to  op- 
pose any  measxire  permitting  substantial  in- 
vestments In  the  developed  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere. 

Second,  we  also  endorse  legislation  to  en- 
courage greater  contacts  between  the  U.S. 
home  financing  Industry  and  its  counterpart 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  The  experience 
and  technical  skills  possessed  by  U.S.  as- 
sociations can  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  growth  of  adequate  credit  facilities  for 
home  financing  In  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

EquaUy  Important  to  the  long-term  In- 
terests Off  the  United  States  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  continuing  personal  contacts 
on  a  working  level  between  private  American 
businessmen  and  businessmen  abroad. 

Third.  whUe  endorsing  the  objectives  of 
the  bUls  bef<x«  the  committee,  we  question 
the  advisabUlty  of  carrying  out  those  objec- 
tives by  establishing  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  In  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
posed. Rather,  we  would  suggest  an  alter- 
native ai^roach. 

Instead  cft  establishing  a  quasi -govern- 
mental InstltutlCHi,  organized  under  govern- 
mental  spoDsorshlp,    with   permanent    U.S. 
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s  position  has  been  embodied 
proposed    International    Home 
bill  with  the  single  exception 
bill  provides  for  only  one  Instl- 
this  type.    Prom  the  beginning, 
of  the  International  Bank 
savings  and  loan  Industry  have 
a  single  institution  to  serve  as 
for  the   investment  of  the 
e  supply  of  funds  and  this  ap- 
is incorporated  in  my  bill.    I  be- 
If  experience  proves  a  need  for 
Institutions  of  this  type,  the 
may  be  amended  subsequently 
:;ongress. 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
for  an  International  Home  Loan 
(las    wide    endorsement    In    the 
States  and  overseas.    President 
In  his  foreign  aid  message  to 
on  January  14,  1965,  noted 
Alliance  for  Progress  had  gen- 
the  development  of  savings  and 
associations  and  declared: 


Coi  igress 
the 


placing  increasing  emphasis  on  the 

ifrlvate  institutions  and  private  enter- 

the  development  process,   and  we 

cofitlnue  to  do  so.    Foreign  aid  cannot 

if  we  view  It  as  a  job  for  Govern - 

albne.    For  Government  can  only  do  a 

p  irt  of  the   Job.     We   mvist   bring  to 

the  problems  of  the  developing  world, 

kno  ivledge  and  skills  and  good  judgment 

peop  e  from  aU  walks  of   American  life. 

Ag  incy  for  International  Development 

the    means    for    utilizing    the    re- 

of  private  business,  of  our  unlver- 

akd   colleges,    of   farm    groups,   labor 

banks,  cooperatives,  savings  and  loan 

assoclat  ons,  and  professional  groups. 

It  Is  also  significant.  I  think,  that  the 
AID  E  ousing  and  Urban  Development 
Advlso:  y  Committee  has  endorsed  the 
concep  i  of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank.  The  AID  housing  committee  is 
made  i  p  of  individuals  representing  the 
various  segments  of  our  housing  econ- 
omy. Including  educators,  city  planners, 
saving!  and  loan  management,  and  labor 
unions  Overseas,  the  proposed  Inter- 
natlonj  1  Home  Locm  Bank  has  received 


strong  endorsement  from  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Building  Societies  and 
Savings  Associations  and  the  Inter- 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Conference 
which  consists  of  savings  and  loan  man- 
agers from  the  United  States  and 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Finally,  the  concept  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
and  the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations  which  together  rep- 
resent the  Nation's  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry. In  tiiis  respect,  the  proposed 
bank  would,  I  believe,  be  supported  by 
the  savings  and  loan  business  in  the 
United  States  and  would  make  a  valuable, 
long-term  contribution  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America  and  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  August  19,  1965,  in  which  Charles 
Bartlett  in  an  article  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  points  out  that  the  establish- 
ment of  savings  and  loan  institutions  In  - 
Peru  has  stimulated  local  initiative  and 
action  in  improving  housing  conditions 
as  contrasted  with  other  approaches  to 
this  problem. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 

International   Home   Loan  Bank,   and   for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  CTiacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act". 

I  DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Bank"  means  the  Interna- 
tional Home  Loan  Bank  Incorporated  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

(c)  The  term  "member",  except  where 
used  with  respect  to  a  member  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  means  a  member  of  the 
Bank. 

(d)  The  term  "stock"  means  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank. 

INTERNATIONAL    HOME   LOAN   BANK 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide,  without  regard  to 
any  other  provision  of  law,  for  the  incorpora- 
tion and  organization  of  a  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
under  a  charter  to  be  issued  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  shall  have  authority  to  make  and 
publish,  as  provided  in  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  regulations  Implementing  this 
Act.  The  Board  shall  also  have  authority  to 
supervise  the  Bank  and  to  require  that  the 
Bank  conform  to  law  and  applicable  regula- 
tions desinged  to  encourage  the  development 
of  thrift  and  home  financing  in  less-devel- 
oped countries  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  have  au- 
thority to  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
the  Bank  at  such  times  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines, and  the  Bank  shall  make  available  to 
the  Board  upon  its  request  for  examination 
at  the  place  where  they  are  u.sually  kept  for 
business  pvirposes  all  pertinent  books  and 
records  of  the  Bank. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  shall  consist  of  sixteen  persons  who,  at 
the  time  of  taking  office,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  be  nominated 
and  Initially  elected  by  the  subscribing  mem- 
bers at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Bank 


and  thereafter  shall  be  nominated  and  elected 
by  the  members.  Persons  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion as  directors  other  than  reimbursement 
for  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  for  attend- 
ance at  regular  or  special  Board  meetings,  a 
term  on  the  Board  shall  consist  of  two  years. 
The  nomination  and  the  election  of  directors 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  such  provisions, 
Including  without  limitation  such  provisions 
with  respect  to  classification  of  members,  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe  and  each,  member 
shall  be  permitted  to  cast  one  vote  for  each 
$100,000,  or  fraction  thereof  (but  not  less 
than  $25,000)  of  the  par  value  of  stock  held 
by  such  holder:  Provided,  That  no  member 
shall  be  permitted  to  cast  more  than  10  votes. 
The  exercise  of  such  voting  rights  shall  be  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Board  may  provide  as  to  (1)  the 
exercise,  through  meetings  or  otherwise,  of 
functions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  any 
committee  or  body  of  said  Board  or  of  the 
Bank,  and  (2)  the  nomination  of  directors 
where  members  fall  to  nominate  and  the  ap- 
|x>lntment  of  directors  In  case  of  vacancies. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Any  function  of  the  Board  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  such  person 
or  persons  as  the  Board  may  provide,  and, 
to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  provide,  but 
subject  to  such  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
limitations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by 
regulation,  any  function  of  the  Bank  or  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  the  Chairman 
thereof  may  be  exercised  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  the  Bank  may  provide.  Any  such 
function  or  any  function  under  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  without  regard  to  whether  any 
place  at  which  It  Is  exercised  in  whole  or  In 
part  is  or  Ls  not  within  the  United  States  or 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

Sec.  5.  The  Bank  shall  have  such  capital 
stock  as  the  Board  shall  authorize,  and  such 
stock  shall  be  Issued,  and  may  be  retired,  at 
such  times,  \inder  such  circumstances,  and  at 
such  price  or  prices  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. All  stock  shall  be  without  preference 
or  priority  as  to  dividends  or  assets.  Stock 
ahaU  be  evidenced  In  such  manner,  and  shall 
be  transferable  only  to  such  extent,  to  such 
transferees,  and  In  such  manner,  as  the  Board 
may  x>r escribe. 

ELIGIBLE  STOCKHOLDERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  such  restrictions,  re- 
quirements, and  exceptions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  ( 1 )  stock  of  the  Bank  may  be  pur- 
chased or  otherwise  acquired  and  held  by 
any  member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
or  any  State-chartered  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation or  building  and  loan  association 
authorized  by  the  law  of  that  State  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  and 
any  mutual  savings  bank  duly  chartered  by 
any  State,  or  any  trustee  or  trustees  of  pen- 
sion funds  as  defined  under  section  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  any  in- 
surance company  licensed  by  any  State  and 
supervised  by  a  regulatory  agent  or  agency 
of  such  State,  and  (2)  while  holding  such 
stock  any  such  holder  shall  automatically  be 
a  member  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  and  without  regard 
to  any  provision  of  any  other  law,  but  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions,  requirements,  and 
exceptions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  legal 
authority  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bank  and  to 
purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  and  to  hold 
stock,  obligations  or  other  securities  of  the 
Bank  is  hereby  conferred  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible uiider  Federal  law  on  any  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  or  any  State-char- 
tered savings  and  loan  association  or  build- 
ing and  loan  association  authorized  by  the 
law  of  that  State  to  be  members  of  a  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank,  or  any  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  duly  chartered  by  any  State,  or 
any  trustee  or  trustees  of  pension  funds  as 
defined  imder  Section  401  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  any  Insurance  com- 
pany licensed  by  any  State  and  "supervised 
by  a  regulatory  agent  or  agency  <rf  such  State, 
and  on  any  other  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
member,  but  nothing  In  this  sentence  shall 
(1)  authorize  any  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  or  any  State-chartered  savings 
and  loan  association  or  building  and  loan 
association  authorized  by  the  law  of  that 
State  to  be  a  member  of  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  or  any  mutual  savings  bank 
duly  chartered  by  any  State,  or  any  such  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  member  to  Invest  any 
of  its  funds  In  the  purchase  of  any  saich  stock 
if,  immediately  after  such  pvuchase,  the  par 
value  of  the  total  amount  of  such  stock 
owned  by  such  association  or  member  or 
savings  bank  would  exceed  1  per  centtun  of 
the  assets  of  such  association  or  such  mem- 
ber, or  savings  bank;  or  (2)  authorize  any 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  any 
such  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  member  to 
Invest  any  of  Its  funds  in  the  purchase  of 
any  such  stock  tf.  Immediately  prior  to  such 
purchase,  its  reserves  and  surplus  are  not  at 
least  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  its  Insured 
savings  accounts. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BANK 

Sec  7.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  "foreign  thrift  and  home-financing 
Institution"  means  an  institution  as  to 
which  there  is  outstanding  a  determination 
by  the  Bank  that  such  Institution  (1)  has 
as  primary  purposes  the  receipt  of  savings 
and  the  flnanclng  of  homes  in  less-developed 
countries,  (2)  Is  chartered  for  this  purpose  by 
an  appropriate  government  agency  of  a  less- 
developed  country,  and  (3)  does  not  have  In 
the  United  States,  or  at  or  within  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  any  office  or  agency,  or  any  agent, 
for  the  receipt  of  savings  or  the  making  of 
loans,  and  the  term  "foreign  home  loan 
bank"  means  an  Institution  as  to  which 
there  is  outstaoidlng  a  determination  by  the 
Bank  that  such  institution  (1)  is  organized 
or  Incorporated  by  or  under  the  laws  of  a 
less-develc/ped  country  and  (2)  has  as  a  pri- 
mary purpose  the  making  of  loans  or  ad- 
vances to,  or  investments  in,  institutions 
organized  or  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
such  country  and  engaged,  or  authorized  to 
engage.  In  such  country  in  the  receipt  of 
savings  and  the  financing  of  homes. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  have  (1)  authority  to 
Invest  in  loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  inter- 
est or  advances  to,  or  In  shares,  accounts, 
deposits,  or  certificates  of   Indebtedness  of, 
foreign  thrift   and   home-financing   Institu- 
tions and  foreign   home  loan  banks,  or  In 
Interests  In  any  of  the  same;  (2)  all  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  customary  or  appropriate 
to  conduct  an   tntematlonal  banking  orga- 
nization   to    serve    such     institutions    and 
banks;    (3)   authority  to  promote  and  assist 
in   the   establishment   and   development   In 
less-developed  countries  of  institutions  hav- 
ing as  primary'  purposes  the  receipt  of  sav- 
ings and   the  financing  of  homes  and  the 
establishment   and   development  In   less-de- 
veloped   countries   of    credit    and    financing 
facilities  for  such  Institutions;  (4)  authority 
to  make  or  procure  such  studies  and  investi- 
gations and  such    reports  as  It  may  deem  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  In  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  or  provisions  of  this 
Act;   and   (5)    authority  to  arrange  for  the 
training    and    education    of    persons    from 
other  countries   in  the   principles  of  thrift 
and  home  financing.    Funds  of  the  Bank  not 
invested   pursuant   to   the   foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  may  be  Invested  In 
such  Investments  as  the  Board  may  approve. 
The    Bank    shall    also    establish    reasonable 
reserves  for  losses  or  currency  devaluation. 

(c)  The  Bank  is  hereby  made  eligible  to 
apply  for  guarantees  of  Investments  made 
under  this  Act  under  the  guaranty  program 
authorized  by  part  I,  chapter  2,  tlUe  m,  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  amend- 
ing the  Foreign  Assisrtance  Act  at  1961. 


BORROWINGS    AND    SECURITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  "Hie  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe,  to  borrow,  to  give  se- 
curity, to  pay  Interest  or  other  return,  and 
to  Issue  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations,  cm-  other  securities.  The  Bank 
shall  not  make  any  public  offering  of  its 
obligations  for  sale,  or  sell  any  of  Its  obli- 
gations otherwise  than  by  private  place- 
ment, except  with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  this  sentence  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  offering  or  sale  confined  to  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  or  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  members  or  stockholders  of  the  Bank 
Itself,  provided  that  no  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  shall  be  eligible  to  purchase  or  hold 
any  stock  of  the  Bank.  Any  obligation  or 
security  of  the  Bank  shall  be  valid  and  bind- 
ing notwithstanding  that  a  person  or  per- 
sons purporting  to  have  executed  or  attested 
the  same  may  have  died,  become  under  dis- 
ability, or  ceased  to  hold  office  or  employ- 
ment before  the  issuance  thereof. 

(b)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  shall  be  law- 
fvU  Investments,  and  may  be  accepted  as  se- 
curity, for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public, 
private,  or  other  funds  the  investment  of 
which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  any  public, 
private,  or  other  oorproatlon  Incorporated 
by  or  under  any  law  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
any  county  or  municipality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  any  ootu-t  or  any  corporate 
or  other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  or  any  officer  or  officers,  em- 
ployee or  employees,  or  agent  or  agents  of 
any  of  the  foregoing.  Nothing  in  the  sen- 
tence next  preceding  shall  authorize  the  in- 
vestment of  funds  of  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  In  such  obligations  or  securities,  and 
nothing  In  said  sentence  shall  authorize  any 
national  bank,  in  the  exercise  of  any  power 
vested  In  It  pursuant  to  subsection  (k)  of 
section  11  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  make  any  Investment  In  contra- 
vention of  any  regulation  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  said  subsection  (k). 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  no  provision  or  requirement  of  or  under 
any  law  relating  to  securities,  securities  ex- 
changes, investments,  or  proxies  or  powers, 
with  respect  to  seciultles,  shall  be  applicable 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  stock,  obligation, 
or  other  security  of  the  Bank. 

(d)  Every  obligation  issued  by  the  Bank 
shall  state  on  its  face  that  it  is  neither  is- 
sued nor  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  here- 
by authorized  to  act  as  depositaries  and  fiscal 
or  other  agents  of  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  them  as  such  and 
to  pay  them  compensation  therefor;  (2) 
when  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry,  the  Bank  shall  be 
a  depositary  of  public  money,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  shall  perform  all  such  reason- 
able duties  as  such  depositary  or  agent  as 
may  be  required  of  it. 

(b)  Any  expenses  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion In  connection  with  services  rendered  to 
the  Bank,  and  any  expenses  of  the  Board 
in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any  func- 
tion vested  In  or  exercisable  by  the  Board 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  considered  as  non- 
admlnlstratlve  expenses.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  or  affect  the  appoint- 
ment, employment,  or  provision  for  com- 
pensation or  benefits,  as  an  officer,  director, 


employee,  attorney  or  agent  of  the  Bank, 
of  any  officer,  director,  employee,  attorney, 
agent  or  member  of  the  Board  or  of  such 
Corporation  or  stockhlder  of  the  Bank. 

(c)  All  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Bank,  or  other  securities 
(including  stock)  of  the  Bank,  and  the  in- 
terest, dividends,  c*  other  Income  therefrom, 
shall  be  exempt  for  twelve  (12)  years  begin- 
ning with  the  date  of  Incorpwratlon  from  all 
taxation  (except  estate,  income.  Inheritance, 
and  gift  taxes)  now  or  here^ter  Imposed  by 
the  United  States,  by  any  iSrrltory.  depen- 
dency, or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity. The  foregoing  exemption  from  taxation, 
except  as  to  taxation  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  shall  Include  exemption  from  taxation 
measured  by  such  obligations  or  securities  or 
by  such  Interest,  dividends,  or  other  Income, 
and  from  inclusion  of  such  obligations  or 
securities,  or  such  Interest,  dividends,  or 
other  income,  in  the  measure  of  any  such 
taxation. 

(d)  The  Bank,  including  its  franchise,  ac- 
tivities, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  in- 
come, shall  be  exempt  for  twelve  (12)  years 
beginning  with  the  date  of  Incorporation 
from  all  taxation  now  o#hereafter  Imposed 
by  the  United  States,  by  any  territorj-,  de- 
liendency,  or  possession  thereof,  ot  by  any 
State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of 
the  Bank  shal  be  subject  to  State,  territorial, 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  its  value  as  other 
real  property  Is  taxed.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  affect  the  applicability  of  the 
Public  Debt  Act  of  1941,  as  amended.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
plicable without  regard  to  any  other  law, 
including,  without  limiting  the  generality  of 
the  foregoing,  section  3301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  except  laws  hereafter 
enacted  by  Congress  expressly  In  limitation 
of  this  subsection. 

PENAL    PROVISIONS 

SBC.  10.  (a)  Except  as  expressly  authorized 
by  statute  of  the  United  States"  or  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Board,  no  Individual  or  organi- 
zation (except  the  Bank)  shall  use  the  term 
"International  Home  Loan  Bank",  or  any 
combination  of  words  Including  the  words 
"International"  and  "Home",  as  a  name  or 
part  thereof  under  which  any  individual  or 
organization  does  any  business,  but  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  make  unlawful  the  use  of  any 
name  under  which  business  Is  being  done  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
Individual  or  organization  shall  use  or  dis- 
play (1)  any  sign,  device,  or  Inslgne.  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Bank  for  Ljse  or 
display  by  the  Bank  or  by  members  of  the 
Bank,  (2)  any  copy,  reproduction,  or  color- 
able imitation  of  any  such  sign,  device,  or 
Inslgne,  or  (3)  any  sign,  device,  or  insigne 
reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion that  it  is  a  sign,  device,  or  inslgne  used 
by  the  Bank  or  iwescrlbed  or  approved  by  the 
Bank,  contrary  to  regulations  of  the  Bank 
prohibiting,  or  limiting  or  restricting,  such 
use  or  display  by  such  individual  or  organiza- 
tion. An  organization  violating  this  sub- 
section shall  upon  conviction  tor  each  viola- 
tion be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  ^An  officer  or  member  of  an  organi- 
zation imowlngly  participating  or  knowing- 
ly acquiescing  in  any  violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
An  Individual  violating  this  subsection  shall 
upon  conviction  for  each  violation  be  pun- 
ished as  set  forth  In  the  sentence  next  pre- 
ceding this  sentence. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  220.  658. 
1011,  and  1014  of  "HUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  hereby  extended  to  apply  to 
and  with  respect  to  the  Bank,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  said  section  668  the  term  "any 
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mortgaged    or    pledged"    as    used 
^all.  without  limitation  on  its  gen- 
ii iclude  any  property  subject  to  mort- 
or  lien  acquired  by  the  Bank 
or    otherwise.     The    terms 
and  "agendee"  shall  be  deemed  to 
he  Bank  wherever  used  with  refer- 
n  agency  (»:  agencies  of  the  United 
sections  201.  202.  216.  283.  286.  287. 
596.    602.   641.    654,    701.    872.    1001. 
.  1017.  1361.  1506.  and  2073  of  said 
Any  officer  cr  employee  of  the  Bank 
ieemed  to  be  a  person  mentioned  In 
of  said  Title  18,  Wthln  the  mean- 
603  of  said  title,  and  shall  be 
be  one  of  the  officers  or  employees 
in  section  602  of  said  title,  within 

of  section  606  of  said  title. 

term  "bank  examiner  or  assistant 

as   used    In   section   655    of   said 

Include  any  examiner  or  assist- 

who  Is  an  officer  or  emplo3ree 

and  any  person  who  makes  or 

in  the  making  of  any  examina- 

for  the  Bank,  and  the  term  "bank" 

in  said  seoUon  655  shall,  without 

any  provision  of  said  section  with 

membership  or  insurance,  include 

and  any  Institution  examined  by 

Bank;    and  the  last  sentence  of 

655  shall  not  be  appLicaJsle  to 

655  as  extended  by  this  sentence. 

"bank"  as  used  in  sut>section  (f) 

2113  of  said  titie  18  shaU  Include 

and  any  building  used  In  whole  cr 

the  Bank  sihall  be  deemed  to  be 

Krhole  or  In  part  as  a  bank,  within 

ol  said  section  2113. 
e  terms  "obUgatiwi"  and  "security." 
used  (with  or  without  the  words 
United   States"),   whether   in   the 
or  in  the  plural.  In  sections  471  to 
inclusive,  and  section  492  of  said 
hereby  extended  to  mean  and  to 
obligation  or  security  of  or  Issued 
Any  reference  In  sections  474. 
and  642   of  said  title   18   to   the 
ates,  except  in  a  territorial  sense,  or 
of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  ex- 
Include  the  Bank.     Section  477 
18  Is  hereby  extended  to  apply 
to  section  476  of  said  title  as 
by  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
).  and  for  this  ptirpoee  the  term 
States"  as  used  in  said  section  476 
the  Bank. 

in  this  section  to  sections 
8  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
to  be  references  to  said  sections 
hereafter  in  force. 
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.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
expressly  in  limitation  of  provi- 
tiils  Act.  the  powers  and  functions 
the  Bank,  or  the  Board  of  Di- 
the  Bank  shall  be  exercisable  and 
sions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
ive  without  regard  to  any  provision 
t  tier  law.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
of  the  Intention  of  Congress,  it  is 
(l^lared  to  be  the  oontrolling  intent 
that  If  any  provision  of  tills  Act, 
abplication  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumst  inces,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  J  ct.  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 


OF  August  18.  1965.  Draft  Bii-l  on 
^NATIONAL  Home  Loan  Bank 

1.  short  title:  International  Hcmie 
k  Act. 

2,  definitions:  Bank,  Board,  mem- 


3,  International  Home  Loan  Bank: 
ral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  di- 
provlde  for  the  Incorporation  and 


organization  of  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  International  Home  Loan  Bank.  The 
Bank  will  operate  under  supervision  of  the 
Board  to  see  that  It  conforms  to  law  and 
regulations  designed  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  thrift  and  home  financing  in  less- 
developed  countries. 

Section  4.  Board  of  Directors: 

Section  4(a).  A  16-man  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, all  initially  elected  by  the  subscrib- 
ing members  of  the  Bank,  shall  thereafter 
be  elected  by  the  members  when  the  initial 
directors'  terms  expire.  Voting  rights  of 
members  are  prescribed. 

Section  4(b) .  The  Board  is  granted  author- 
ity to  provide  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  and 
to  determine  the  functions  of  and  the  exer- 
cise thereof  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Board,  the  Bank, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  to  delegate  certain 
functions. 

Section  5.  capital  stock:  The  Bank  shall 
have  capital  stock,  all  of  which  shall  be 
without  preference.  The  amount,  how  It 
shall  be  evidenced,  transferability,  price  at 
time  of  issue  and  retirement  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board. 

Section  6,  eligible  stockholders: 

Section  6(a)  makes  the  following  eligible 
as  stockholders:  present  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  members  or  those  eligible  for  member- 
ship, mutual  savings  banks,  pension  funds, 
and  insurance  companies.  A  holder  of  stock 
of  the  Bank  is  automatically  a  member  there- 
of. 

Section  6(b).  A  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  and  any  member  of  a  Federal 
home  loan  bank,  other  than  an  Insurance 
company,  may  purchase  stock  If  Its  reserve 
and  surplus  equal  5  percent  of  savings  ac- 
counts. 

Associations  and  other  members  or  asso- 
ciations eligible  to  become  members  of  a 
Federal  home  loan  bank  are  limited  in  their 
purchase  of  stock  to  1  percent  of  assets. 

Section  7,  operations  of  the  Bank: 

Section  7(a)  defines  "foreigrn  thrift  and 
home-financing  institution"  and  "foreign 
home  loan  bank." 

Section  7(b).  The  Bank  is  authorized  to 
invest  in  or  lend  to  foreign  mutual  thrift 
and  home-financing  institutions  In  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  foreign  home  loan 
banks  in  such  coutries  which  have  as  their 
primary  purp>ose  loans  and  advances  to  mu- 
tual tJirift  and  home-financing  institutions 
within  the  country  Ln  which  organized. 

The  Bank  is  also  granted  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  promote  and  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  in  less  developed 
countries  of  mutual  thrift  and  home-financ- 
ing institutions  together  with  credit  and 
financing  facilities  for  such  institutions. 

Section  7(c) .  The  Bank  is  made  eligible  to 
apply  for  AID  guarantees. 

Section   8,   Ijorrowings   and  securities: 

Section  8(a).  Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  bor- 
row and  otherwi.se  finance  its  activities  but 
any  offering  or  sale  of  its  obligations  to  other 
than  Federal  home  loan  banks  or  members 
thereof  must  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

Section  8(b).  Obligations  of  the  Bank 
are  made  lawfixl  investments  but  authority 
to  so  invest  is  denied  to  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  national  banks  may  invest  only 
if  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  so  authorizes. 

Section  8fc).  The  Bank  is  exempted  from 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  laws. 

Section  8(d).  Each  Bank  obligation  must 
state  it  is  not  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  St,. tes. 

Section  9,  miscellaneous  provisions: 

Section  9(a)  (1) .  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  Federal  home  loan  banks  authorized  to 
act  as  depositaries  and  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Bank. 

Section  9(b).  Expenses  of  the  Board  and 
PSLIC  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any 


function  under  this  act  are  to  be  considered 
nonadmlnistraUve.  Board  and  FSLIC  ota- 
dais  and  ecnployeee  as  well  as  Bank  stock- 
holders may  be  officers,  directors,  employees, 
attorneys  or  agents  of  the  Bank. 

Section  9(c) .  Except  for  estate.  Income,  in- 
heritance and  gift  taxes  obligations  of  the 
Bank  "and  the  Income  therefrom  are  exempt 
from  taxation  for  12  years. 

Section  9(d).  The  Bank  and  its  assets  are 
exempt  from  all  taxation  for  12  years. 

Section  10,  penal  provisions: 

Section  10(a) .  The  use  of  the  term  "Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank"  or  the  Insigne  of 
the  Bank  contrary  to  statute  or  regulations 
of  the  Board  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  if 
an  organization  and  $5,000  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year  or  both  if  a 
person. 

Sections  10(b)  (c)  (d)  (e).  Various  provi- 
sions of  titie  18  ot  the  United  States  Code  are 
extended  and  applied  to  the  Bank,  bank 
examiner  or  assistant  examiner,  obligations 
and  securities  of  the  Bank. 

Section  11,  construction  and  separability: 
This  section  would  assure  that  the  provisions 
of  other  laws  would  not  limit  the  operatirai 
of  the  new  act  and  would  provide  a  separa- 
bility provision  in  customary  form. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  an  American  is  a  lot  Qf  things. 
Some  of  the  contradictions  within  all  of 
us  were  put  to  the  spoof  in  an  article 
which  appears  In  the  September  issue  of 
the  International  Potter  magazine. 

In  the  hope  that  this  article,  "What 
Is  an  American?"  will  help  us  to  take 
ourselves  a  little  less  seriously,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  it  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 

What  Is  an  American? 

An  American  is  a  man  who — 

Yells  for  the  Government  to  balance  the 
budget  and  then  takes  the  last  dime  he  has 
to  make   the  down  payment  on  a  car. 

Whips  the  enemy  nations  and  then  gives 
'em  the  shirt  off  his  back. 

Yells  for  speed  laws  that  will  stop  fast 
driving  and  then  won't  buy  a  car  if  it  can't 
make  100  miles  per  hour. 

Gripes  about  the  high  prices  of  things  he 
has  to  buy  but  gripes  more  about  the  low 
prices  of  things  he  has  to  sell. 

Knows  the  lineup  of  every  baseball  team 
in  the  American  and  National  Leagues  •  *  • 
and  doesn't  know  half  the  words  in  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Will  get  mad  at  his  wife  for  not  running 
their  home  with  the  efficiency  of  a  hotel 
and  then  get  mad  at  the  hotel  for  not 
operating  like  a  home. 

Will  spend  half  a  day  looking  for  vitamin 
pills  to  make  him  live  longer  and  then  drive 
90  miles  an  hour  on  slick  pavement  to  make 
up  for  the  time  he  lost. 

Will  fall  out  with  his  wife  over  her  poor 
cooking  and  then  go  on  a  fishing  trip,  and 
swallow  half-fried  potatoes,  burnt  fish,  and 
gritty  creek  water  coffee  made  in  a  rusty 
gallon  bucket  and  think  it's  good. 

Will  work  hard  on  a  farm  so  he  can  move 
into  town  where  he  can  make  money  so  he 
can  move  back  to  the  farm. 


In  bis  office,  talks  about  baseball,  football, 
or  fishing,  but  when  he  Is  out  at  the  games 
OT  on  the  creek  bank,  talks  about  business. 

Is  the  only  fellow  In  the  world  who  will 
pay  50  cents  to  park  his  car  while  he  eats 
a  25-cent  sandwich. 

Ukes  to  cuss  his  Government  but  gets 
flehting  mad  If  a  foreigner  does  It. 

Is  never  ready  for  war  but  has  never  lost 

Lives  in  the  country  that  has  more  food  to 
eat  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
and  more  diets  to  keep  us  from  eating  It. 

Is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  people  on 
earth,  and  runs  from  morning  until  night 
trying  to  keep  his  earning  power  up  with 
his  yearning  power. 

Is  supposed  to  be  living  In  the  most  civi- 
lized, Christian  nation  on  earth  but  we  still 
cant  deliver  payrolls  without  an   armored 

car. 

Has  the  services  of  more  experts  on  mar- 
riage than  any  other  country  in  the  world — 
and  more  divorces. 

But  he's  stUl  "pretty  nice  folks."  Calling 
a  person  "a  real  American"  Is  the  best  com- 
pliment you  can  pay  him.  Most  of  the  world 
IB  itching  for  what  we  have,  but  they'll  never 
have  it  until  they  start  scratching  for  it  the 
way  we  do. 

My  Romance  With  Railroading 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  June  1965  edition 
of  the  Santa  Pe  magazine. 

When  the  railroad  came  to  the  then 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  In  the  late 
1800's,  a  colorful  and  exciting  new  era 
was  initiated.  As  the  lines  progressed, 
new  towns  came  into  being  and  with 
them  dramatic  achievements  in  eco- 
nomic, recreational,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional development.  History  has  record- 
ed this  growth  in  printed  records  of  the 
times  but  the  collateral  stories  of  men 
and  women  who  actually  did  the  job 
have,  to  a  large  degree,  been  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
proud  to  have  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Purceil  whose  service  with 
the  Santa  Pe  Railroad  dates  back  to  the 
turn  of  this  century.  Should  similar  ac- 
counts by  all  those  who  participated  be 
collected,  tne  resulting  volume  would  be 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  cou- 
rageous people  whose  valiant  efforts 
helped  to  build  the  West. 

The  article  follows : 
"Mt  Romance   With  Railroading" 

(EorroR's  Note. — Upon  his  retirement  In 
1954.  Mr.  Purcell  was  dean  of  train  dis- 
patchers on  the  Santa  Pe.  Mr.  Purcell,  now 
past  75  and  living  in  Orlando,  Pla..  served 
more  than  50  years  with  the  company. 
Still  near  and  dear  to  him  are  an  affinity 
with  God  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  his  close  relationship  with  the  Santa 
Pe.) 

(By  C.  A.  Piircell) 

As  I  look  back  over  the  41  years  that  I 
spent  as  a  train  dispatcher  on  the  New 
Mexico  Division  of  the  Santa  Pe  at  Las  Vegas, 


I  sometimes  wonder  If  my  guardian  angel 
did  not  work  overtime  In  guiding  me  so  that 
I  ccnild  retire  without  being  the  cause  of  a 
serious  injury  to  a  pimsenger  or  one  of  my 
fellow  employees. 

It  was  St.  Patrick's  Day  In  1903  when  I 
entered  the  service  of  the  company  as  a  tele- 
graph apprentice  at  Las  Vegas.  "VG"  office 
at  that  time  was  the  main  relay  point  for  all 
messages  and  reports  from  the  coast  lines 
to  the  parent  line. 

I  had  many  and  varied  experiences  In  the 
10  years  that  I  worked  as  an  operator,  but 
probably  the  most  unusual  one  happened 
the  night  before  I  was  sent  to  my  first  Job. 
I  had  Just  delivered  a  message  to  the  freight 
house  where  the  yard  telegraph  office  was 
located.    On  duty  was  an  old  Irish  teleg- 
rapher who  sported  a  handle-bar  mustache 
and,  because   of   an  unfortunate   accident, 
also  sported  an  artificial  leg.    This  leg  had 
been  giving  him  trouble  and  he  had  ordered 
a  new  one.    It  arrived  whUe  I  was  in  hU 
office  and  he  immediately  skinned  down  his 
trousers,   unbuckled    the   old   leg,    and   at- 
tached the  new  one.    He  then  walked  over 
to  the  door  and  tossed  the  old  leg  out  on 
the  house  track  and  asked  me  to  watch  the 
wire  while  he  took  a  short  walk  to  the  corner 
saloon  to  try  out  the  new  leg.    He  had  been 
gone  only  a  few  minutes  when  a  switchman 
came  running  in  the  door  and  said:  "Sonny, 
we've  Just  nin  over  a  man  and  cut  him  all 
to  pieces,  but  all  I  can  find  is  one  leg."    I 
stopped  laughing  long  enough  to  hear  the 
dispatcher  calling  frantically  on  the  wire.     I 
gingerly  answered  him,  thereby  copying  my 
very  first  train  order.    It  had  been  a  full  day. 
The  next  morning  I  was  sent  to  Rowe, 
N.  Mex.,  to  begin  work  as  a  night  operator. 
My  father  (a  conductor  at  the  time)  made 
arrangements   with   the  bachelor   agent   to 
let  me  have  a  room  upstairs  in  the  depot.    I 
arrived  about  10  p.m.  and  went  upstairs  to 
go  to  bed.    In   a  few  minutes,  the   night 
operator  came  running  up  the  stairs  shout- 
ing that   a  drunk  native   on  a  horse   was 
standing  in  front  trf  the  bay  window  cursing 
him  and  all  Americans  In  general.    I  can  see 
the  agent  yet  as  he  got  out  of  bed  in  his 
long  underwear  and  walked  over  to  a  dresser 
from   which   he   extracted   a  revolver.     He 
threw  open  the  window  and,  without  looking 
out,    fired    two    quick    shots    down    below. 
Luckily  he  did  not  hit  the  native,  but  the 
horse  bolted  at  the  sound  of  the  gtm,  threw 
the  rider  off  up  against  the  depot,  and  broke 
his  leg.    I   was  only   18   at  the   time   and 
wished   that    I   was   back   home    with    my 
mother.    That  same  evening  when  No.  8  ar- 
rived about  2  ajn.,  It  discharged  a  flve-plece 
Mexican  orchestra.    It  was  bitterly  cold  that 
night  so  I  built  a  fire  for  them  in  the  wait- 
ing   room.    In    appreciation    of    this,    they 
decided  to  give  me  an  Impromptu  concert. 
When  the  first  blasts  of  the  trumpet  and 
other  instruments  sounded,  kerosene  lamps 
lit  up  all   over  the  village  and  the  agent 
came  bounding  down  five  steps  at  a  time. 
One  man  told  me  later  that  he  thought  it 
was  Gabriel's  horn  announcing  the  last  day. 
In  all  sincerity  I  must  say  that  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  men  that  I  worked  with  put 
forth  the  best  effort  they  could  during  their 
tour  of  duty  and  felt  remorseful  at  the  end 
of  a  day  If  they  had  made  a  wild  pitch. 

When  the  depression  arrived,  and  so  many 
men  were  laid  off  and  consolidations  made, 
I  recall  that  I  would  have  10  train  sheets  at 
one  time  to  Juggle  in  the  morning  covering 
the  railroad  from  La  Junta  to  El  Paso,  and 
from  Rlncon  to  Sliver  City  and  the  Santa 
Rita  District;  however,  I  always  enjoyed  my 
work  and  only  retired  when  death  struck 
twice  in  our  family  and  I  had  reached  the  age 
limit. 


has  been  t\u:ned  over  to  the  State  for  a  wel- 
fare c^ce,  but  the  memory  ol  heartaches, 
the  tragedy,  comedy,  and  happy  days  that  I 
spent  In  the  dispatcher's  office  can  never  be 
erased. 


When  the  steam  engine  passed  away,  it 
took  with  It  all  the  romance  of  railroading. 
It  is  only  now  when  I  travel  on  other  rall- 
roiuls  that  I  realize  how  far  superior  our 
service  is  and  was.    The  old  c^Oce  at  Vegas 
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Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent months  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
escalated  activities  in  Vietnam,  Impor- 
tant questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing Government  spending. 

The  Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post  Advocate 
on  September  15, 1965,  discussed  this  far- 
reaching  question,  calling  for  restraint 
and  curbs  on  unnecessary  spending. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

[Prom  the  Post  Advocate,  Sept.  15,  1965] 

Curb  Unnecessary  Spending:  Pinancing 

Defeitse  Is  PmsT 

The  question  before  the  Nation  today  is 
larger  than  the  debate  whether  we  can  afford 
both  guns  and  butter. 

There  la  no  question  that  we  can  afford  the 
guns,  symbolic  of  the  armament  and  man- 
power of  the  tTnited  States  needs  to  meet  Its 
defense  comiiiitments  in  a  troubled  world. 

If  we  cannot  afford  guns  all  other  discus- 
sion becomes  academic. 

In  the  sense  that  Americans  should  enjoy 
the  present  standard  of  living  and  meet  es- 
sential commitments  of  the  civilian  func- 
tions of  government  there  Is  no  question 
either  that  we  can  afford  "butter." 

The  real  question  before  the  United  States 
is  whether  we  can  afford  the  guns,  butter, 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  fat,  com- 
monly called  the  Great  Society,  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  at  war. 

If  we  can  not  tighten  our  belts  In  a  time 
of  war,  at  least  we  should  not  loosen  them. 

Perhaps  this  has  been  recognized  recently 
to  a  slight  degree  by  the  President,  who  called 
upon  Government  agencies  to  trim  $6  to  $9 
billion  from  spending  in  the  fiscal  1967 
budget.  At  least  the  caU  for  economy  Is  a 
refreshing  note  from  an  administration  tl^t 
has  advocated  nothing  but  headlong 
spending. 

However,  there  have  been  calls  for  economy 
befbre  with  little  result.  Lipservice  and 
directives  to  agencies  do  not  cut  the  budget, 
experience  shows. 

A  look  at  the  deeds  supports  the  point. 
Congress  is  still  In  session  and  the  final 
figures  will  not  be  In  for  some  time.  How- 
ever, a  partial  look  at  some  of  the  biggest 
proposals  shows  the  trend. 

We  will  be  spending  nearly  $700  million 
more  to  combat  poverty  if  requests  are  ap- 
proved. Tentatively,  housing  and  xu-ban  re- 
newal will  cost  $700  mUUon  more  next  year; 
$8.3  billion  will  be  spent  for  health  and  wel- 
fare, or  $2.1  billion  more  than  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Federal  aid  to  education  will 
rise  about  75  percent,  to  $2.7  biUion.  The 
list  is  long. 

Pvu-thermore,  the  Federal  figures  are  only 
part  of  the  picture.  Many  of  the  programs 
are  on  a  matching  basis  which  will  require 
State  and  local  fimds.  Additional  strain  will 
be  put  on  the  taxpayer  as  a  result. 

The  United  States  has  not  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  financing  a  war  since  1812  and  we 
tend  to  forget  that  In  a  protracted  struggle 
the  Nation  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the 
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Kennedy  administration  a  subtle 
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Johnsonian  control  of  the 

This  diabolical  practice  deserves 

altiention  of  all  citizens,  and  I  Insert 

Recori)  a  fearless  editorial  from 

njomlng's  Chicago  Tribime : 

the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  22,  1965] 
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The  White  House  Today 


other  day,  while  President   Johnson 

v  siting    his    Texas    ranch.    42    "news" 

were  rained  on  the  press,  all  attrlbut- 

and  good  works  to  the  all-encom- 

L.B.J.    It  appeared  that  he  was  even 

with  the  demographic  aspects  of 

wLooplng   crane,    although,    as    Arthur 

iryly  remarked,  he  had  not  previously 

k  tiown  to  manifest  any  great  personal 

about  the  survival  of  this  species. 

Moyers,  the  Presidential  press  secre- 

asked  how  come  this  sudden  deluge 

lits.    He  deigned  to  explain  that  the 

House    information   policy   considers 

is  legitimate  to  release  any  news  on 

with   which   the   President   Is   "In- 

or  which  "command  his  attention." 

't  have  to  hide  the  fact  from  you 

Moyers    told    reporters,    "that    the 

Is  as  Involved  In  Intimate  detail 

operation  of  this  Grovemment  as  any 

has  ever  been,  and  perhaps  a  great 

I  than  many." 

past  many  of  the  sort  of  news  re- 

7hich  now  emanate  from  the  White 

vere  put  out  by  the  various  depart- 

bureaus,    and    agencies    concerned. 

•yers  frankly  adml'tted  that  the  new 

calls  for  the  White  House  press  secre- 

screen  virtually  every  item  of  Infor- 

orlglnatlng    anywhere    in    Govern- 
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Pr(  sldent. 


is  such  detailed  control,  in  fact,  that 
agents  In  depiirtments  and  agencies 
:omprehensive  reports"  every  Thurs- 
and  also  are  under  instructions  to 
"what  anybody  •  •  •  has  done  with 
,  or  Is  likely  to  do  with  the 
or  that  concerns  him." 
catchall  process  assembles  so  much 
that  Moyers  said  he  was  compelled 
to  rejecjt  four  out  of  every  five  items,  yet  the 
output    of    releases    beginning    "The    White 

House  1  oday is  still  enormous,  and  the 

impress  on  Is  fostered  that  Mr.  Johnson  te 
intimat  sly  concerned  with  almost  everything 
done  aifywhere  In  the  vast  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Unde)    the  policy  which  gives  the  White 
House  fjrst  refusal  of  any  piece  of  news  re- 


lating to  Crovernment,  some  standard  of 
selectivity' Is  bound  to  apply.  What  this  Is 
seems  obvious.  "Good"  news  comes  out  un- 
der the  White  House  Imprimatur.  News  that 
Is  less  "positive"  Is  turned  back  to  the  orig- 
inating agency. 

For  example,  Moyers  was  happy  to  release 
figxires  showing  record  personal  Income  as 
coming  from  the  President,  but  left  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  statistics  on  a  drop 
in  farm  income.  Also  the  White  Ho\ise  re- 
fused to  touch  reports  showing  a  slowdown 
in  new  housing  starts  and  a  drop  in  sales 
and  orders  of  diirable  goods. 

The  fact  that  only  the  good  news  of  the 
day  is  something  with  which  Mr.  Johnson 
is  deemed  to  be  "involved"  has  strongly 
suggested  to  the  press  that  a  deliberate 
publicity  buildup  of  the  President  on  a 
scale  unprecedented  has  enabled  the  White 
House  to  preempt  the  Government  publicity 
machinery.  Moyers  and  his  boss  are  well 
aware  that  information  media  are  obliged 
to  give  special  weight  to  all  announcements 
Issuing  from  the  Executive  Mansion,  while 
news  from  lesser  points  of  origin  Is  usually 
handled  in  a  routine  way. 

This  is  a  policy  of  political  "management" 
of  the  news,  practiced  openly  and  without 
apology,  designed  to  portray  Mr.  Johnson 
as  the  creator  of  all  things,  vigilant,  unsleep- 
ing, and  on  top  of  his  Job.  The  brazenneas 
of  this  operation  Justifies  the  public  in  view- 
ing the  White  House  press  secretariat  in  the 
same  light  as  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels' 
ministry  of  propaganda  and  national  en- 
lightenment. 


Martin  Luther  King,  Go  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF    MISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Monday,  September  20, 
edition  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star  there  appeared  an  editorial 
which  attacks  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  for  his  re- 
cent "hobnobbing  around  the  U.N.  with 
Ambassador  Goldberg."  It  finally  ap- 
pears that  others  than  southerners  are 
awakening  to  the  damage  being  done  by 
King  and  his  friends. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  E\'enlng  Star.  Sept.  20.  1965] 
Martin  Luther  King,  Go  Home 

"Homespun  collars  and  homespun  hearts 
wear  to  rags  in  foreign  parts."  said  House- 
man, and  It  is  also  true  of  homespun  char- 
isma, homespun  mana  and  plain  odd  home- 
spim  reputation.  Of  no  one  is  it  truer  than 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  homemade 
foreign  policy  exi>ert. 

There  is  something  positively  ridiculous 
about  Dr.  King  hobnobbing  around  the  U.N. 
with  Ambassador  Goldberg  and  solemnly 
delivering  himself  of  pronunclamentoes  on 
International  relations.  He  wants  peace  In 
Vietnam.  Who  doesn't?  The  Vletcong,  per- 
haps, and  perhaps  the  North  Vietnamese, 
neither  of  whom  are  listening  except  as  one 
listens  for  signs  of  weakness  in  the  enemy. 

And  Dr.  King  avers  that  Red  China  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  This 
is  an  endlessly  complicated  question  full  of 
commitments  to  many  nations  and  a  gen- 
eration of  history,  none  of  which  seems  to 
have   registered   on   Dr.   King.     It   is   not   a 


question  that  Is  about  to  be  solved  by  the 
mindless  repetition  of  fringe-group  slogans 

Beyond  specifics,  there  is  the  Interesting 
aasumpUon  that  Dr.  King  Is  somehow  qua!- 
Ifled  to  hold  an  Informed  opinion  In  these 
matters,  let  alone  to  express  It  In  public  with 
the  apparent  approbation  of  his  Govern- 
ment. He  gets  his  quallflcatlon  from  his 
work  In  the  civil  rights  movement  which 
has  absolutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  area  he  now  surveys. 

The  further  assumption  about  his  new 
role  is  that.  In  his  view,  the  civil  rights  ques- 
tion is  now  solved  and  needs  him  no  longer 
If  this  is  Indeed  the  case,  surely  there  are 
other  fields  even  more  desperately  in  need 
of  Ills  ministrations.  The  Broadway  stage, 
for  one,  has  been  In  trouble  for  years  and 
so  has  oiu-  local  ball  club.  What  about  the 
newspaper  strike  in  New  York?  Or  the 
rising  hemline  on  women's  dresses? 

If  he  thinks  about  It  at  all.  Dr.  King  can 
find  a  hundred  fields  of  human  endeavor  In 
which  he  can  do  less  harm  and  in  which  he 
is  at  least  as  well  qualified  as  In  foreign 
policy. 


Home  Rule 
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Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Washington  Post  on  its  editorial  page 
comments  on  the  tradition  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  support  of  local  self- 
government,  government  close  to  the 
people  and  their  needs. 

This  principle  is  of  crucial  importance 
to  the  current  debate  over  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  people  of 
this  city  are  entitled  to  select  their  own 
representatives. 

Although  I  belive  that  there  are  some 
features  of  the  bill  which  can  be  im- 
proved, I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Mathias,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Horton, 
of  New  York,  for  their  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  bringing  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  so  close  to  reality. 
They  have  given  new  meaning  to  Repub- 
lican tradition. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows : 

A  Republican  THADmoN 

The  central  Issue  in  the  Washington  home 
rule  bill  is,  of  course,  whether  800,000  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  permitted  to  run  their  own 
local  affairs.  The  bill  represents  a  principle. 
and  the  principle  Is  grassroots  democracy 
Itself.  The  bUl  Is  a  civil  rights  bill,  and  like 
every  civil  rights  bill  it  will  need  bipartisan 
support  when  It  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
next  week. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  is  to 
meet  this  afternoon  to  arrive  at  a  position. 
Congressman  Broyhill  of  Virginia  hopes  to 
persuade  his  party  to  follow  him  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  self-government  in  the  Nation's 
ninth  largest  city.  Congressmen  Mathias,  of 
Maryland,  and  Horton,  of  New  York,  have 
observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  home 
rule  bill  win  put  the  city's  government  close 
to  the  people  governed.  T^e  policy  commit- 
tee ought  not  to  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
deciding  which  position  more  truly  repre- 
sents the  Republican  tradition. 

Some  Republicans  are  apparently  con- 
cerned by  the  Constitution's  declaration  that 
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mneress  retains  "exclusive"  Jurisdiction 
over  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the 
Thompson  case  12  years  ago.  the  Supreme 
court  held:  "The  power  of  Congress  over  the 
District  and  its  power  over  the  Territories 
are  phrased  In  very  slmUar  language  in  the 
constitution  •  •  ••  The  power  of  Congress 
to  delegate  legislative  power  to  a  territory  Is 
well  settled." 

The  Court  concluded,  without  dissent,  that 
Congress  was  equally  capable  of  delegating 
self-government  to  the  District.  Hlstortcal 
studies  have  made  It  qvUte  clear  that  the  word 
"exclusive"  means  only  that  no  State  shares 
m  the  government  of  the  District.  Under 
any  home  rule  bill.  Congress  m\ist  retain 
the  ultimate  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the 
city  and  at  any  time  could  change  the  city's 
charter  or  overrule  any  of  Its  acts. 

Some  Congressmen  have  argued  for  a  Fed- 
eral enclave  at  the  heart  of  Washington. 
The  home  rule  bill  would  not  In  any  degree 
infringe  the  JurlsdicUon  of  tha  Capitol  Po- 
lice, the  White  House  Police,  or  the  Park 
Police.  It  would  not  affect  Federal  owner- 
ship of  Federal  property.  It  would  not  touch 
any  of  the  laws  controlling  private  develop- 
ment adjacent  to  Federal  property. ;  Federal 
control  of  the  Mall  and  the  monument  areas 
would  be  no  less  complete  under  home  rule 
than  now. 

Other  Congressmen  object  to  the  blU's  pro- 
ylslon  for  automatic  Federal  payments  with- 
out annual  appropriations  by  Congress.  But 
earlier  Congresses  have  enacted  automatic 
payments  In  other  cases.  In  the  past,  small 
congressional  cliques  have  been  able  to  in- 
terfere directly  and  dally  In  Washington's 
local  affairs  through  their  control  of  the 
city's  budget  and  Its  fiscal  laws.  They  have 
used  this  power  to  hinder  orderly  desegrega- 
tion, to  disrupt  the  welfare  program  and  to 
interfere  with  the  local  admlnlstratKm  of 
the  public  schools.  An  automatic  payment 
procedinre  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  city  government,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  outside  Interference  In  the 
oommunlty's  own  affairs  that.  In  the  past. 
Republicans  have  been  the  first  to  deplore. 

In  1959,  when  he  urged  Congress  to  give 
Washington  home  rule.  President  Elsenhower 
said  that  any  further  delay  would  be  "un- 
conscionable." The  House  Republican*  are 
BOW  being  asked  to  help  return  local  govern- 
ment In  Washington  to  the  local  residents 
and  local  taxpayers. 


Coiu-t  of  the  United  States,  the  conclusion  Is 
almost  unavoidable  that  It  is. 

Christian  Herald's  poU.  reported  last 
month,  on  attitudes  toward  pornography  and 
censorship  Indicated  overwhelmingly  that 
Americans  are  determined  that  something 
must  be  done  to  ciirb  blatant  obscenity. 

The  question  Is,  What? 

Christian  Herald  has  no  panacea  to  sug- 
gest, short  of  the  total  regeneration  of  man 
and  society,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  this 
solution  next  week  or  soon.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  propose  a  few  guidelines: 

1.  Surely  there  Is  no  debate  possible  re- 
garding at  least  the  hard-core  filth  circulat- 
ing today,  much  of  It  furtively  offered  to 
curious  children  and  to  sick  adults.  If  the 
present  laws  are  not  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  circulating  and  printing  of  such  ma- 
terial, let's  get  them  and  get  them  fast. 

2.  On  borderline  material,  the  Ideals  and 
tastes  of  the  local  community  should  prevail 
To  apply  the  tastes  and  Ideals  of  Greenwich 
Village  to  HoUand.  Mich.,  makes  no  sense. 
But  action  Is  now  a  first  Imperative,  and  here 
the  churches  and  the  service  clubs  have  their 
ch^lenglng  opportunity. 

Recipients  of  filth  mall  (as  differentiated 
from  "nuisance  mail")  sould  be  able  to  In- 
struct the  sender  and/or  the  post  office  that 
their  names  be  not  so  used — and  make  It 
stick.  And  the  post  office  shoxild  Issue  a 
leaflet  of  intructlons. 

4.  If  children  under  a  certain  age  are  re- 
stricted from  buying  alcoholic  beverages  and 
cigarettes.  Is  It  not  reasonable  that  there 
shovQd  also  be  restrictions  on  their  buyliig 
books  and  magazines  or  attending  pictures 
that  can  corrupt  their  minds,  warp  and  de- 
base their  characters? 

This  much  would  be  a  good  beginning — at 
least  that.  Meanwhile,  we  all  may  exercise 
the  strong  pressvire  that  we  already  possess: 
not  buying,  not  attending,  not  patronizing. 

Take  the  filthy  lucre  out  of  pornography 
and  It  will  collapse. 


What  We  Can  Do  About  Pornography 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NZaniASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  author  of  H.R.  980.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter,  I 
called  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  in  the  August  1965.  issue  oi 
Christian  Herald  magazine  discussing 
the  plague  of  pornography.  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  an  edi- 
torial In  the  September  issue  of  that 
magazine  makes  concrete  suggestions  as 
to  what  should  be  done  about  this  prob- 
lem. Under  imanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude that  editorial  at  this  point: 
What  Wb  Caw  Do  ABOtrr  PoBifOOUPHT 
Christian  Herald's  most  important  edito- 
rial in  September  1964  was  tlUed  "Is  Ob- 
senlty  Constitutional?"    As  of  the  Supreme 


*i  Have  Sought  Lasting  Values" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAIfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22. 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Wichita  Art  Museum  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  is  observing  Its  30th  anniversary. 

Only  last  week  the  House  considered  a 
bill  providing  for  Federal  subsidization 
of  programs  to  promote  progress  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
collections  of  the  Wichita  Art  Museum 
and  cultural  development  in  this  com- 
mvmity  have  come  through  private  phil- 
anthropy and  citizen  Initiative.  An  en- 
dowment made  possible  by  the  will  of 
Louise  Caldwell— Mrs.  Roland  P.— Mur- 
dock  has  created  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  contemporary  American  art  col- 
lections—the Roland  P.  Murdock  col- 
lection. 

The  citizens  of  Wichita,  acting  through 
their  city  government,  have  provided 
suitable  housing  for  the  display,  develop- 
ment, and  care  of  the  collection. 

Much  of  the  creditor  the  development 
and  ac(iuisltion  of  tSe  outstanding  Mur- 
dock art  collection  goes  to  Elizabetti  S. 
Navas.  who  worked  closely  with  Mrs. 


Murdock  and  was  named  trustee  of  her 
estate.  Mrs.  Navas  has  devoted  much  of 
her  life  to  the  thoughtful  development  of 
a  meaningful  and  valuable  art  collection 
whi<^  would  perpetuate  the  cultural 
aims  of  Mrs.  Murdock  and  enrich  the 
prestige  of  American  art. 

The  Wichita,  Kans..  Eagle  on  Sunday, 
September  19, 1965.  issued  a  special  sup- 
plement on  the  Wichita  Art  Museum. 
Mrs.  Navas  has  written  an  enlightening 
and  interesting  account  of  her  associa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Murdock  and  her  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Murdock  collection. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  article  by 
Elizabeth  S.  Navas.  She  has  rendered 
immeasurable  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Wichita  and  has  enhanced  the  com- 
munity's appreciation  of  American  art. 
There  also  is  a  message  to  those  who 
would  transfer  responsibility  for  progress 
in  the  arts  to  a  Federal  commission.  En- 
richment and  quality  wliether  it  is  in 
the  arts  or  the  humanities  are  dependent 
upon  private  endowments,  private  sub- 
scriptions and  private  initiative. 
The  article  follows: 

(By  Elizabeth  S.  Navas) 
I  knew  Mrs.  Muidock  during  the  last  6 
years  of  her  life.  As  a  young  art  student. 
I  spent  a  part  of  each  year  In  New  York  In 
art  studies.  My  remembrance  at  Mrs.  Mur- 
dock la  vivid.  I  spoke  at  her  In  some  detail 
on  the  l&th  annlv^sary  at  the  fovuullng  of 
the  Roland  P.  Murdock  collection.  November 
1954,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cU  of  the  Wichita  Art  Museum.  I  shall  re- 
peat a  part  of  wta&t  I  said  on  that  occasion. 
I  described  hor  appearance  as  tall,  of  sta- 
tuesque figure,  white  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
Her  presence  was  of  great  dignity.  She  had 
xmdergone  two  operations  for  cancer,  and 
suffered  from  X-ray  bums.  Her  huSband  had 
died  Her  only  living  child  caused  h«  great 
sorrow,  but  as  I  said,  her  spirit  soared  above 
aU  physical  pain  an  unhapptneas,  because 
she  had  a  creative  approach  to  life.  She  was 
always  Interested  In  creative  actlvttteB  and 
had  designed  her  own  home,  far  In  advance 
of  residences  of  the  time. 

When  home  ties  no  longer  existed,  she 
had  gone  to  New  Tort— about  1908-^!o  stody 
Interior  design  at  the  Paraons  BOxoci  only 
then  established.  Subsequently  she  opened 
an  office  In  the  office  tniUdlng  she  and  her 
father.  J.*E.  Caldwell,  had  toullt— ^the  first 
fireproof  office  b\illdlng  In  Wichita.  She  had 
an  unerring  Instmct  for  quality  and  an  in- 
nate sense  at  style.  All  her  standards  In  life 
were  high.  While  many  at  her  friends  came 
to  her  with  their  problems  of  home  furnish- 
ings, she  received  commlaslona  for  public 
buildings,  svich  as  the  Wichita  Club,  Wichita 
Country  Club,  the  new  Camegle  Ubrary,  and 
the  new  Crawford  Theater. 

However,  Mrs.  Murdock  had  long  been  In- 
terested In  the  fine  arts.  She  beUeved  that 
art  exists  In  the  oooXnt  at  life— that  art  Is 
a  means  of  perceiving  life.  She  put  her 
trust  In  art.  religion  and  democracy. 

She  put  aside  suffering  of  the  body  and 
^Jrtt  while  UvU^  to  try  to  impart  under- 
standing and  love  of  art  to  others.  At  death, 
she  left  aU  her  flr''"^'^^  means  to  oarry  out 
her  vlBloa.    She  also  left  a  challenge  to  her 

city-  ,     ^  _» 

Years  later,  Kllaabeth  MoOausland,  an  art 

critic  bom  In  Wichita,  wrote: 

"Sinclair  Lewis  put  into  words  what  many 
middle  weetema  have  frit  about  ttielr  blrth- 
placea.  But  even  before  -Main  Street.'  the 
Middle  West  had  begun  to  feel  stbrln^B  ot 
the  creative  Ufe.t        ^ 

"Today  It  Is  no  banner  headline  news  that 
all  through  the  Jflaslsslppl  Valley,  and  es- 
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in  the  Southwest,  notable  art  activl- 
i  under  way. 

it  was  news,  and  news  ot  an  \inusual 
^  rhen  in  1915  a  Kansas  woman  left  her 
for  the  endowment  of  an  art  collec- 
>articularly  as  she  herself  never  owned 
ing  or  traveled  abroad  to  see  the  great 
of  works  of  art  of  the  past  •   •   • ." 
were  those  in  Wichita  who  were  Im- 
by  the  possibUitles,  should  the  con- 
;  bequest  of  Louise  Caldwell  Murdock 
by  the  city  of  Wichita.    Particu- 
were  Walter  A.  Vincent  and  L.  W. 
Mr.  Vincent  and  others  organized  the 
Art  Association  to  stimulate  the  pub- 
In  art.    Mrs.  Murdock's  last  de- 
dled  In  1935.    The  country  had  not 
tT<xn  the  depression  that  had  start- 
The  Federal  Government  had  or- 
the  Works  Progress  Administration 
construction  of  public  works  possible. 
■'  ^incent  and  Mr.  Clapp  were  instrumen- 
!  ecuring  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
to  ccmstruct  an  art  museimi  build- 
architect  was  chosen  and  the  first 
his  plan  was  constructed  at  619  Stack- 
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In  1939.  the  trust  estate  of  Louise  Caldwell 
Murdock  was  established.    The  district  court 
County  deemed  that  this  struc- 
^uld  meet  a  requirement  governing 
In  the  same  year,  all  my  home 
mded  and  my  entirt  time  was  devoted 
duties  as  a  trustee  of  the  estate  of 
C.  Murdock,  and  planning  an  art  col- 
to  be  known  as  the  Roland  P.  Mur- 
cJ)llectlon,  founded  by  Louise  Caldwell 
A  requirement  of  the  bequest  was 
that  Aiierlcan  artists  be  given  the  preference. 
With  tjie  exception  of  two,  all  artists  in  the 
are  American  citizens. 
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irst  group  of  acquisitions,  16  in  num- 
s  presented  in  November  1940.  The 
selected  were  In  general  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
era.  Twelve  were  living  in  1940  and 
inly  six  are.  The  purchase  cost  of 
■  group  was  $15,520;  it  is  appraised 
985,800. 

.  the  next  year  or  two  I  purchased  a 

of  watercolors,  thinking  that  their 

within  the  range  of  a  great  many 

who  might  be  Influenced  thereby  to 

of-lglnal    works    of    art.     Certainly,    to 

and  live  with  a  picture  Is  educa- 

in    several    ways.    I    do    not    know 

the  low  cost  of  those  watercolors 

influence.    The  United  States  was 

In  World  War  n.    It  is  of  monetary 

that    those    watercolors    have    In- 

in  value,  one  25  times  its  cost  and 

.  27  times. 

The  jincome  tor  the   art   fund   increased 

after  the  war.    I  decided  that 

x)Uld  be  attempted  to  build  a  history 

development  of  art  In  this  country. 

eant  to  begin  with  the  work  of  the 

.^merlcan-bom    artist,    Robert    Peke 

,   and   to   represent   John   Slngle- 

our  finest  Colonial  artist.    The 

country  depicts  its  history  in  visual 

1  hrough  the  sensitivity  of  its  .artists. 

portrait  of  Orlzzell  Apthorp  Treco- 

s  jrmbollzee  the  love  of  elegance  that 

to  a  certain  degree  In  Colonial  times. 

Minted  the  portraits  of  Col.  and  Mrs. 

Otis  with  very  broad  brush  strokes, 

emphasized  their  strong  characters. 

Otis  was  a  great  patriot,  living  in 

Eprnstabel,  Mass.     The  last  clause  In 

stated  •  •  •  "and  my  portrait  and 

'8,  I  would  have  kept  In  my  mansion 

those  of  my  children  and  grand - 

,  that  Improve  the  same."    It  was  a 

destroyed  by  fire  In  1849.    A  cer- 

_  lady  of  West  Barnstable  told  me 

hoped  Colonel  Otis  would  be  glad 

the  mansion  had  been  destroyed 

a  himdred  years  ago,  the  por- 

valued  and  preserved  in  Wichita. 

centtiry  as  marked  in  the  Roland 

collection  begins  with  four  prlm- 
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Itives.  The  paintings  are  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  abstract  work  of  the  20th.  American 
artists  were  becoming  more  experimental  as 
seen  In  the  mystical  work  of  John  Quldor  and 
the  fool-the-eye  painting  of  William  Har- 
nett, Eakins,  Homer  and  Ryder,  called  "the 
three  greats,"  are  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion. Eakins  is  America's  greatest  portrait 
artist. 

Impressionism  Interested  certain  artists,^ 
the  sophisticated  Guy  Pene  duBols,  Twacht- 
man,  Theodore  Robinson  influenced  by 
Monet,  Maurice  Prendergast  brought  an  im- 
portant new  vie^^TJOint,  Mary  Cassatt  was  the 
greatest  of  American  impressionists  and  is 
represented  in  the  Roland  P.  Murdock  col- 
lection by  "Mother  and  Child,"  considered 
her  best  by  many. 

The  20th  century  saw  great  changes  In 
American  art,  in  different  developments.  The 
first  came  from  "The  Eight"  who  were  inter- 
ested In  life  about  them.  Thirteen  works  by 
these  artists  form  a  part  of  the  collection. 

In  the  late  twenties,  regionalism,  "the 
American  Scene"  interested  several  Middle 
West  artists.  One  was  John  Steuart  Curry, 
to  be  seen  in  "Kansas  Cornfield."  The  de- 
pression of  the  thirties  affected  the  artists 
as  can  be  observed  in  "Sandwiches"  by 
Reginald  Marsh.  Later,  World  War  n  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  a  ntmiber  of  artists 
tn  the  collection.  "Refugees"  by  Max  Weber 
is  a  great  example. 

Other  artists  whose  works  have  increased 
in  national  importance  are:  Dove,  who 
"wished  to  make  a  painting  to  exist  In  It- 
self" (and  succeeded);  Demuth,  painter  of 
still  life,  acrobats,  buildings;  Hartley  who 
came  into  his  own  in  his  Maine  subjects; 
John  Marin  and  Mark  Tobey,  internation- 
ally. 

Grosz,  Pascln,  Kunlyoshi,  born  Into  other 
cultures,  brought  breadth  to  American  art, 
to  be  noted  In  the  Roland  P.  Miirdock  col- 
lection. Grosz'  apocalypse,  "The  Pit,"  is 
of  terrific  power.  Kunlyoshl's  "Revelation" 
represents  destruction  of  human  values, 
while  Ben  Shahn's  expressionism  is  con- 
cerned with  a  "curious  quality  of  hope"  and 
that  of  Kenneth  Callahan  is  mystical. 

The  paintings  of  Stuart  Davis,  George  K.  L. 
Morris,  and  Paxil  Burlln  are  very  personal 
abstractions.  Realism  becomes  reality — 
truth — in  the  paintings  by  Kuhn,  Wyeth  and 
Hopper,  while  Burchfleld's  is  full  of  fantasy. 
John  Kane,  untaught  but  "a  poet  in  paint" 
achieved  a  vertiable  panorama  in  "Turtle 
Creek  Valley"  in  restricted  space. 

Sculptiu-e  is  represented  by  DeCreeft, 
Plannagan,  Lachaise,  Umlauf  and  Zorach,  all 
nationally  recognized.  Younger  sculptors 
are  Andrews  and  Williamson. 

Cartoons?  Yes.  Good  drawings.  Imag- 
inative, philosophical,  documents  of  their 
time  with  esthetic  values. 

My  thinking  for  the  Roland  P.  Murdock 
collection  has  emphasized  lasting  values, 
never  emphemeral  fashions. 


Stampede 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAJL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  by  the  editorial  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  that  this 
highly  esteemed  publication  was  also 
opposed  to  the  resolution  which  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Monday,  which  gives  congressional  ap- 
proval to  the  use  of  military  force  by  any 


country  seeking  to  prevent  subversion  by 
International  communism  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  was  disturbed  to  find  that  such  a 
proposal,  urging  serious  changes  in  our 
hemispheric  policy,  would  be  brought  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  limiting 
debate  and  prohibiting  amendments. 

The  resolution  was  a  major  departure 
from  our  previous  commitments  and 
policies.  Because  the  resolution  was  not 
given  the  attention  and  consideration 
due  a  measure  of  such  magnitude,  I  had 
endeavored  to  secure  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  State  as  to  its  official 
position  or  opinion  on  the  same.  This  i 
was  unable  to  do.  I  was  therefore  con- 
strained to  vote  against  this  legislation 
which  authorizes  unilateral  Intervention 
by  any  Western  Hemisphere  coimtry  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  any  other  country 
in  that  hemisphere — IntervAition  which 
is  and  has  been  over  the  years  completely 
alien  to  our  American  democratic  prin- 
ciples  and  traditions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Insert  the  Post  editorial  at 
this  point: 

[Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,  Sept 
22, 1965] 
Stampede 

Cry  "communism"  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives seemingly  Is  ready  to  rush  pell- 
mell  over  almost  any  cliff.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion Invited  by  the  overwhelming  vote, 
with  relatively  little  debate,  for  the  Selden 
resolution  authorizing  the  unilateral  use  of 
military  force  by  any  country  seeking  to 
prevent  Communist  subversion  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  resolution  smacks  far 
more  of  self -Justification  than  of  intelligent 
effort  to  pr(»note  a  consensus  on  means  of 
countering  new  subversion. 

Respecting  the  use  of  American  power  the 
President  needs  no  authorization  to  act  In 
emergency,  as  the  Intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  showed.  If  the  purpose 
was  to  clothe  his  action  In  ex  post  facto 
approval,  again  the  resolution  was  unneces- 
sary. There  is  much  dispute  over  whether 
the  Dominican  intervention  was  in  fact 
necessary,  but  no  one  disputes  that  the  Pres- 
ident did  what  he  felt  he  had  to  do  on  the 
basis  of  the  Information  available  to  him. 

If  the  House  had  been  concerned  about 
the  Inadequacy  of  existing  international  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  promptly  with  such  crises, 
it  could  have  addressed  Itself  specifically  to 
this  point.  Instead,  the  resolution  is  likely 
to  produce  reluctance  elsewhere  to  contem- 
plate any  changes  In  Inter-American  pro- 
cedures. For  what  the  House  has  said  is 
that,  all  treaties  to  the  contrary,  each 
country  can  be  its  own  Judge  of  when  a 
subversive  threat  Justifies  external  military 
intervention.  At  the  worst  this  could  be 
an  American-sponsored  poaching  license  for 
any  dictatorship  to  invade  Its  neighbor. 

Even  more  ignominious  than  the  House 
vote  was  the  supine  performance  of  the 
State  Department.  First  the  Department, 
which  cannot  have  been  unaware  of  the 
psychological  damage  caused  by  this  type 
of  resolution,  allowed  the  House  to  think 
that  It  had  no  basic  objections.  Now,  after 
not  lifting  a  finger  to  deter  passage,  it  Issues 
a  meek  statement  Indicating  that  It  Is  un- 
happy with  some  portions.  This  is  the  role 
of  a  Jellyfish. 

Fortunately  for  this  coimtry's  relationships 
in  Latin  America,  the  resolution  has  no  force. 
Even  so,  the  fears  of  American  Intervention 
are  endemic  In  Latin  America,  and  the  House 
may  well  have  supplied  another  boot  with 
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which  Latin  politicians  wm  proceed  to  kick 
the  Yankee  coloesua.  But  to  try  to  persuade 
Members  that  this  Is  a  poor  way  to  fl^t 
communism,  in  the  mood  that  iH»vaUecl 
on  Monday,  would  have  seemed  like  oppoeing 
the  Fourth  of  July. 


National   Foundation  for  the   Arts   and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHaSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15, 1965 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9460?)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
promote  progress  and  scholarship  In  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  strong  support  of  this  bill  which  is 
known  as  the  National  Poimdation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  in  raising 
the  cultural  levels  of  this  Nation  by  mak- 
ing the  advantages  for  cultural  develop- 
ment and  enjoyment  available  to  all  the 
people,  instead  of  to  limited  segments  of 
the  public. 

While  our  education  system  has  grown 
In  leaps  and  bounds  and  Is  at  its  all-time 
peak,  there  has  not  been  a  conunensurate 
increase  in  cultural  levels  and  opportu- 
nities. In  fact,  there  has  been,  strangely 
enough,  an  apparent  decline  in  our  na- 
tional artistic  and  cultural  output  and 
standards  imtil  the  situation  is  at  pres- 
ent truly  alarming . 

Take  for  example  the  status  of  our 
current  popular  music  which  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  where  there  Is 
widespread  dissatisfaction  and  resent- 
ment among  many  of  our  people. 

The  new  communicating  arts,  which 
we  are  using  to  make  advancements  In 
cultural  fields,  in  some  notable  Instances 
have  been  responsible  for  glaring  retro- 
gressions in  music  and  in  artistic  and 
cultural  standards. 

The  quality  of  music  in  Itself  has  de- 
clined to  the  point  where  it  has  produced 
violent  protests  from  many  people  and 
groups. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  so-called  audi- 
tory and  visual  arts  has  noticeably  de- 
clined, and  In  many  Instances  Indicates 
complete  disregard  for  ordinary  good 
manners,  good  taste,  moral  customs,  and 
the  sensibilities  of  large  numbers  of 
American  people. 

Materialistic  values  are  expanded, 
gross  distortions  of  moral  values,  cus- 
toms and  practices  have  been  empha- 
sized. 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  bill  alone 
cannot  correct  these  deep-rooted  evils, 
and  that  more  fimdamental  penetration 
and  therapy  in  the  homes,  tn  the  schools, 
the  byways,  marts,  and  gathering  places 
of  American  life  are  necessary  before 
corrective  action  can  be  taken. 


It  Is  my  view,  however,  that  this  bill 
will  at  least  make  some  visible  gesture 
and  Impression,  which  should  have  been 
made  long  a«o.  to  outline  and  imple- 
ment a  broad  national  policy  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  so  vital  to  the  spirit, 
stature,  and  happiness  of  any  people. 

I  would  rather  see  a  bill  of  much  less 
complexity.  I  should  prefer  a  bUl  of 
great  simplicity.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
thing can  be  gained  by  getting  so  many 
people  into  the  act  of  administering  the 
ends  of  the  cultural  programs  envisioned 
by  this  bill,  nor  do  I  favor  the  highly 
diffused,  but  potential,  centralized  con- 
trol at  the  top  that  the  bill  may  make 
possible.  ^^.    .... 

However,  for  the  first  time,  this  bill 
will  provide  both  matching  funds  and 
nonmatching  grants  for  very  worthy 
essential  purposes  of  promoting  the  crea- 
tive and  performing  arts  and  encourag- 
ing more  active  participation  and  devel- 
opment on  the  part  of  people  of  talent, 
particularly  the  young,  and  these  I  con- 
cede to  be  highly  merited  aims,  and  very 
desirable  and  helpful  as  long-delayed 
measures  of  support  for  artistic  and  cul- 
tural activities  In  this  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  may  repre- 
sent a  start  in  the  field  of  art.  culture, 
and  humanities  where  this  country  has  a 
crying  need  for  development,  and  indeed 
for  drastic  change  6f  direction,  orienta- 
tion, and  posture.  . 
If  this  bill  will  do  something  to  elimi- 
nate the  boorish,  the  vulgar  and  de- 
praved,  the  unmannerly  and  the  un- 
kempt from  American  life,  and  replace 
these  revolting  features  with  some  of  the 
solid  values  so  closely  associated  with 
our  Nation  in  the  past,  and  bring  these 
and  other  artistic  and  cultural  values  to 
fuller  rec(^nition  to  our  American  way 
of  life,  in  our  coimtry,  something  con- 
structive, something  more  desirable  and 
necessary  should  be  achieved  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  whole  tone  of  our  society, 
and  I  hope  this  will  be  the  case. 

Greatness  as  a  nation  or  individual 
does  not  lie  in  material  success,  nor  In 
satiety  and  flesh  pots.  It  Ues  in  the 
high  ethical  responses  of  the  people,  in 
our  ideas,  devotion  to  principle,  manners 
and  concern  for  others  and  for  human 
qualities  and  the  high  purpose  to  defend 
our  matchless  free  way  of  life. 

In  a  word,  freedom  and  culture  must 
go  together  In  this  country,  if  we  are  to 
be  worthy  of  the  rich  heritage  be- 
queathed to  us  by  those  great  figures 
who  molded  our  free  Institutions,  where- 
in freedom  and  culture  can  flourish 
in  this  country.  The  vulgarians  and  de- 
spollers  are  at  the  gates,  and  we  might 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  this  fact 
now  and  join  mllitantly  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
further  to  degrade  American  life. 

Let  me  laud  my  able,  distinguished 
friends  and  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  and 
the  gentl«nan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MooRHEAD]  and  the  committee,  and  all 
those  whose  who  labored  so  diligently 
and  effectively  to  bring  this  very  worthy 
measure  to  the  floor.  It  will.  In  my  opin- 
ion, do  much  to  rid  American  life  (rf 
some  of  Its  most  obnoxious,  alarming 


characteristics  and  this  is  a  task  we  can- 
not undertake  too  soon,  if  we  would  but 
recall  the  plain  "lessons  of  history  and 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  great  civiliza- 
tions of  the  past. 


Home  Rale  for  tlie  District  of  Columbia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MIHNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  before  the  Congress  for  many 
years. 

Now,  we  are  finally  assured  that  the 
House  will  be  able  to  work  its  will  on  this 
matter  because  the  bill  will  be  coming  up 
for  debate  next  Monday  on  the  discharge 
calendar. 

This  important  issue,  always  a  complex 
one  to  be  sure,  has  been  further  confused 
by  the  hasty  reporting  of  a  home  rule 
bill  by  the  House  District  Committee. 
This  bill  resulted  from  the  shotgun  mar- 
riage of  two  bills  that  were  only  recently 
introduced.    The  first  section  of  the  bill 
originally  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from   Virginia    [Mr.   Brothill]    would 
retrocede  to  Maryland  all  of  the  District 
except  the  part  that  was  the  original  city 
of  Washington.    The  other  part  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  proposes  a  charter 
referendum   If   the   State   of   Maryland 
fails  to  accept  the  offer  of  retrocession. 
Neither    of    these    provisions    forth- 
rightly  really  meets  the  question  of  the 
right  of  District  citizens  to  manage  their 
local  affairs  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  this  representation. 
In  addition  to  this  failure,  the  bill 
brings  with  It  difficult  problems  which  I 
feel  have  not  been  adequately  considered. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  District 
have  already  expressed  their  desire  for 
self-government.   In  fact  they  have  done 
so  repeatedly.  In  the  home  rule  hearings 
this  year  the  many  groups  holding  this 
view  were  given  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard.     Therefore,   I  have   unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  In  the  Record  the  state- 
ment of  one  such  group,  the  Women's 
AUlance  of  All  Souls  Church : 
Statement   bt    Women's    Alliance    of    All 
Som^  Chtjkch  (UNrrARiAN) 
The  Women's  Alliance,  an  organization  of 
over    200    women    of    Greater    Washington, 
affiliated  with  All  Souls  Chxirch  (Unitarian) 
urges  the  passage  of  a  strong  and  Just  home 
rule  blU,  foUowlng  the  provisions  of  S.  1118, 
recently  approved  by  the  Senate. 

We  submit  that  the  taxpaying  citizens  of 
Washington,  D.C,  are  as  able  as  those  of  any 
other  city  in  our  country  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  shoxUd  have  the  same  right 
to  do  so.  The  proof  that  they  wish  self- 
government  was  clear  when  six  out  of  seven 
voters  expressed  their  desire  for  home  rule 
In  the  May  1964  primary. 

The  present  method  of  governing  our  Dis- 
trict is  not  only  xinjust  to  the  800,000  cltt- 
zens  who  are  smarting  under  the  label  of 
taxation  without  representation,  but  It  Is 
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at  the  time  and  energy  of  the  four 

eonunlttees    who    spend    ao 

their  time  on  District  affairs.    Tlielr 

ml^t  better  be  pat  to  solution  erf 

problems,  so  badly  needing  atten- 

nfw. 

local  needs  and  aspirations  are  cer- 

more  vital  to  local  residents  (whose 

wo\iId  be  directly  responsible  to  the 

than    to    legislators    from   afar 

iTlng  conditions  often  do  not  ap^rox- 

1  hose  here  In  Washington. 

lelleve    the    recently    passed    Senate 

1118 — is   Just   and   wise.     It   would 

our  citizens  who  care  deeply  for  our 

lovem  it.  while  allowing  Congress  the 

contrc^  over  the  National  Capital. 

constitutional. 

t|iank  you  for  this  opportunity  o(f  ex- 

our  views  on  this  Important  matter. 

of  this  legislation  will  help  us 

the  kind  of  responsible  commu- 

seek  to  be. 


Preveqt  Conunnnist  TakeoTcr  in  Western 
Hemisphere 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


I 


IN  n  DS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  idnesday,  September  22.  1965 


Mr 

like  to 
league 
Resolu  Ion 
lateral 
or  any 
to 


prei  ent 
hemlsi  here. 


IRWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 

to  two  news  clippings  on  House 

560,  which  endorses  the  unl- 

use  of  force  by  the  United  States 

other  Western  Hemisphere  nation 

a  Communist  takeover  In  the 


bsen. 


temational 

ment 

Deparlknent 

11  tts 
cemed 
have 
attitude 
typical 
ducts 
shape 

The 
on  the 
Post, 
telling 
out 
been 

age  cailsed 
of  resc  utlon 
Argentina 
Latin 
trips 


thit 


propag  mda 
oppone  ats. 


Ifin( 
of  the 

Now 
age.  It 


(the 
Etatemept 
some 
fish. 


day 

resolution 

to 

in  the 


previ  nt 


ON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 


or  CONNBCnCUT 


The  prst  clipping  is  a  United  Press  In- 
accoimt  of  a  State  Depart- 
)rleflng  on  Tuesday,   giving  the 
's  view  of  the  resolution. 
State  Department  was  not  con- 
about  this  resolution,  it  should 
If  the  vague  and  Indecisive 
portrayed  in   this  dispatch  is 
of  the  way  the  E>ei>artment  con- 
fbreign  policy,  then  we  are  in  worse 
Jian  we  realize. 

second   clipping   is   an   editorial 
subject  from  today's  Washington 
The  editorial  makes  some  very 
points,  particularly  when  it  points 
the  Department  cannot  have 
u|iaware  of  the  psychological  dam- 
In  Latin  America  by  this  type 
As  one  who  was  bom  In 
as  a  close  observer  of  the 
^iuerican  scene,  having  made  two 
this  year.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
coup  we  have  handed  our 


tl  ere 


myself  in  wholehearted  approval 

e  dltorial  when  it  says : 

!  fter  not  lifting  a  finger  to  deter  pass- 

"  i  State  Department)  issues  a  meek 

indicating  that  It  is  unhappy  with 

This  Is  the  role  of  a  Jelly- 


pi  irtlons. 


lipplngs  follow: 

. — The  State  Department  to- 

wlth    reservations    a    Ho\ise 

Justifying  unilateral  intervention 

a  Communist  takeover  anywhere 

'  Western  Hemisphere. 


The 

WASHbrOTOH 

en  lorsed 


The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  House 
yesterday  312  to  53.  It  has  no  force  of  law 
but  ezpreesee  the  "sense  of  the  House"  th».t 
th«  United  States  or  any  other  hemisphere 
countiy  could  intervene  against  "subversive 
f(tfces  know  as  international  communism." 

State  Department  Press  Officer  McCloskey 
said  today  his  department  "generaUy  agrees 
with  the  objectives  expressed  In  the  original 
resolution." 

He  added  that  the  State  Department 
thought  the  resolution  should  have  been 
amended  to  Jiistlfy  unilateral  Intervention 
only  as  a  temporary  measure  until  the 
Organization  of  American  States  could  act. 

But  McCloskey  noted  that  the  resolution 
came  up  In  the  House  under  a  legislative  pro- 
cedure in  which  it  could  not  be  amended. 

But  McCloskey  noted  that  It  does  contain 
references  to  "existing  Inter-Amerlcan 
treaties"  and  also  refers  to  a  July  1964.  OAS 
Foreign  Minister's  resolution  which  spoke 
of  Initial  action  against  communism  "until 
such  time"  as  the  OAS  acts. 

Thm  State  Department  also  noted  that 
Representative  Armistead  I.  Selden.  Demo- 
crat of  Alabama,  author  of  the  resolution, 
told  the  House  he  had  been  asked  by  the 
administration  to  make  clear  that  "merely 
threat  of  subversion  standing  alone"  would 
not  Jxistlfy   intervention. 

The  State  Department's  statenient,  plus 
SELorN's  remarks,  amounted  to  declaring 
that  as  far  as  I7.S.  policy  Is  concerned  the 
resolution  doesn't  mean  quite  what  it  says. 


'  Stampede 

Cry  "communism,"  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives seemingly  is  ready  to  rush  pell- 
niell  over  almost  any  cliff.  That  Is  the  con- 
clusion invited  by  the  overwhelming  vote, 
with  relatively  Uttle  debate,  for  the  Selden 
resolution  authorizing  the  tmilateral  use  of 
military  force  by  any  country  seeking  to 
prevent  Commiuilst  subversion  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  resolution  smacks  far 
more  of  self-Justlflcatlon  than  of  intelligent 
effort  to  promote  a  consensus  on  means  of 
countering  new  subversion. 

Respecting  the  use  of  American  power  the 
President  needs  no  authorization  to  act  in 
emergency,  as  the  Intervention  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  showed.  If  the  purpose  was 
to  clothe  his  action  in  ex  post  facto  ap- 
proval, again  the  resolution  was  unnecessary. 
There  Is  much  dispute  over  whether  the 
Dominican  intervention  was  in  fact  neces- 
sary, but  no  one  disputes  that  the  President 
did  what  he  felt  he  had  to  do  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  available  to  him. 

If  the  House  had  been  concerned  about 
the  Inadequacy  of  existing  international  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  promptly  with  such 
crises.  It  covild  have  addressed  itself  specifi- 
cally to  this  point.  Instead,  the  resolution  Is 
likely  to  produce  reluctance  elsewhere  to 
contemplate  any  changes  In  inter-American 
procedures.  For  what  the  House  has  said  is 
that,  all  treaties  to  the  contrary,  e.ach  cotm- 
try  can  be  Its  own  Judge  of  when  a  sub- 
versive threat  Justifies  external  military  in- 
tervention. At  the  worst  this  could  be  an 
American-sponsored  poaching  license  for 
any  dictatorship  to  Invade  its  neighbor. 

Even  more  Ignominious  than  the  House 
vote  was  the  supine  performance  of  the  State 
Department.  First  the  Department,  which 
cannot  have  been  unaware  of  the  psychologi- 
cal damage  caused  by  this  type  of  resolution, 
allowed  the  House  to  think  that  it  had  no 
basic  objections.  Now.  after  not  lifting  a 
finger  to  deter  passage,  it  Issues  a  meek 
statement  indicating  that  it  is  unhappy  with 
some  portions.    This  is  the  role  of  a  Jellyfish. 

Fortunately  for  this  country's  relation- 
ships In  Latin  America,  the  resolution  has 
no  force.  Even  so.  the  fears  of  American 
Intervention  are  endemic  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  Hoxise  may  well  have  supplied  an- 
other boot  with  which  Latin  politicans  will 


proceed  to  kick  the  Yankee  colossus.  But  to 
try  to  persuade  Members  that  this  Is  a  poor 
w»y  to  fight  communism.  In  the  mood  that 
pnrvailed  on  Monday,  would  have  seemed  like 
opposing  the  Fourth  of  July. 


Good  Education  Long-Time  Goal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9, 1965 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  considerable  pleasure  I  no- 
ticed the  well-deserved  public  recognition 
given  Mrs.  Edna  Scales,  one  of  the  meet 
Interested  and  effective  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Northwest.  She  is  the  first 
woman  to  ever  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education.  Mrs.  Scales  will  con- 
tinue to  use  her  exceptional  talents  and 
energies  as  she  serves  in  this  new  leader- 
ship position.  She  will  have  the  chal- 
lenging opportunity  to  help  fomiulate 
plans  that  will  affect  higher  education 
and  mental  health  programs  for  decades 
to  come.  In  serving  in  this  area,  she 
serves  the  Nation, 

An  article  from  the  August  30,  1965, 
Oregon  Journal  follows: 

Good  Education  Longtime  Goal 
(By  Helen  L.  Mershon) 

What  happens  when  a  college  student  in 
the  sparsely  settled  West  decides  to  major 
in  a  subject  not  offered  In  his  State? 

Hopefully,  someone  steers  him  to  the 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education,  according  to  Mrs.  Thomas  (Edna 
M.)    Scales,  newly  named  chairman. 

Popularly  called  WICHE,  the  commission 
is  composed  of  representatives  from  13  West- 
em  States  who  work  together  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  education  for  college  students. 

Mrs.  Scales,  collector  of  customs  In  Port^ 
land,  was  appointed  to  the  commission  In 
1957,  and  until  3  years  ago  was  the  only 
woman  on  the  board. 

Long  interested  in  "good  education,"  she 
says,  "my  WICHE  interests  have  been  In 
mental  health,  crime  prevention,  and  de- 
linquency." 

While  these  may  sound  a  little  farfetched 
for  an  education  committee,  Mrs.  Scales  ex- 
plains, "We  are  concerned  with  the  shortage 
of  personnel  In  mental  health." 

The  committee's  entry  Into  mental  health 
came  when  several  State  governments  asked 
WICHE's  staff  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  to  do  a  sur- 
vey on  the  problem. 

"There  had  been  no  communication  be- 
tween the  universities  and  colleges  and  the 
people  in  the  institutions.  We  found  this 
strange,"  said  Mrs.  Scales.  "If  you're  not 
teaching  what  people  need  in  the  field,  the^ 
something  has  to  be  done." 

The  result  Is  that  WICHE  Is  participating 
In  a  sunamer  recruiting  program  where  pro- 
spective mental  health  careerists  spend  2 
weeks  on  campus,  then  6  weeks  working  in 
an  institution.  Each  State  institution  pays 
the  salary  of  the  work -study  student. 

"Students  are  not  Just  employees.  Some- 
one is  assigned  them  by  the  Institution  or 
university  to  see  that  they  get  real  train- 
ing," she  said. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  ftmctlons  of 
WICHE  is  arranging  contracts  for  one  State's 
student  to  study  in  a  particular  field  in  an- 
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other    State    without    paying    out-of-State 

*"por  example,  Oregon  students  Interested 
in  veterinary  science  must  go  elsewhere, 
usually  to  Washington  State  University  at 
Pullman,  or  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis.  Through  WICHE,  they  are  relieved 
of  extra  tuition. 

"One  of  the  problems  facing  us  la  medical 
education  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,"  Mrs. 
S(iles  said.  "One  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
Is  that  there  are  no  large  population  center 
hospitals  suitable  for  teaching  hospitals 
needed  for  a  medical  school. 

"The  States  who  have  medical  schools  are 
running  out  of  places,  particularly  for  the 
Xreshman  year,"  she  said.  "Nursing  Is  an- 
other area  where  we  have  shortages.  First, 
we  have  to  have  more  nurse  eductors." 

Meanwhile,  the  nursing  profession  is  profit- 
ing from  continuation  education  programs 
along  with  physicians,  institutional  admin- 
istrators. Juvenile  delinquent  workers,  and 
special  education  teachers. 

WICHE  grew  out  of  the  1949  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  and  by  1959  had  X)een 
adopted  by  13  Western  States.  Oregon, 
which  Joined  in  1953.  is  also  represented 
by  Prank  J.  Van  Dyke,  Medford,  and  Dr.  Roy 
E.  Ueuallen,  chancellor,  Oregon  State  System 
of  Higher  Education. 

Mrs.  Scales'  nonpaying  executive  position 
will  find  her  presiding  at  four  quarterly  ex- 
ecutive meetings  plus  one  annual  3-day 
meeting.  She  explained  that  she  has  no 
particular  program  to  push,  but  will  con- 
tinue trying  to  meet  the  education  needs 
of  fastest  growing  population  In  the  United 
States. 

"Many  Western  States  have  populations 
too  small  and  tax  resources  too  limited  to 
provide  certain  expensive  types  of  higher 
education,"  she  said.  "We  must  meet  the 
needs  of  specialized  skilled  manpower,  and 
where  possible  not  duplicate  expensive  fa- 
cilities." 

Mrs.  Scales,  who  helped  her  late  husband 
run  a  department  store  In  Sandy,  became 
active  In  education  through  her  three 
daughters  (now  married)  who  prompted  her 
to  Join  the  PTA,  where  she  served  in  Sandy 
and  State  level  oflSces.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  library  board  In  Sandy  and  helped 
establish  the  child  guidance  clinic  in 
Clackamas  County. 

Her  many  years  of  volunteer  work  with 
the  Democratic  Party,  including  two  terms  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  pointed  her  toward  her  ap- 
pointment to  the  customs  post  in  1961. 

She  supervises  35  custcwns  employees  in 
headquarters  in  the  customs  building  In 
Portland  plus  1 1  others  who  work  In  ports  of 
entry  at  Longvlew,  Astoria,  Newport,  and 
Coos  Bay. 


Hon.  Eugene  Znckert — A  Great  Leader  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force 


the  Air  Force  when  he  assumed  that 
position  in  1961. 

He  has  done  an  excellent  job.  He  has 
rendered  an  outstanding  public  service. 
As  he  leaves  the  Office  of  Secretary, 
he  leaves  an  Air  Force  second  to  none 
In  the  world.  He  leaves  a  JJS.  Air  Force 
that  is  fumillng  its  obligations  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  around 
the  world. 

The  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  has 
been  prepared  with  the  latest  in  aircraft 
and  the  best  equipment  available.  The 
fact  that  there  are  indications  that  the 
tide  in  Vietnam  is  turning  in  our  favor 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  Air  Force 
and  the  inspired  leadership  of  Eugene 
Zuckert  and  oiur  gallant  fighting  forces. 
Secretary  Zuckert  has  capably  pre- 
sented the  case  for  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Executive  and  to  the  Congress.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  with  great  credit 
to  his  country. 

The  people  of  the  great  district  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent  wish  him  all 
good  luck,  success,  and  happiness  as  he 
seeks  retirement  from  his  high  post  of 
public  service. 


Address  of  the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOTTTB   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  to  represent  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Robert 
E.  McNair,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
20th  National  Conference  on  Citizenship 
on  September  16  at  the  Mayflower  Hotrf 
here  in  Washington. 

Upon  that  occasion  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  hear  a  magnificent  address  by  the 
Honorable  Bro<*s  Hays,  Arthur  T.  Van- 
derbilt  director  of  public  affairs,  Rutgers 
University.  I  cwnmend  this  outstand- 
ing and  timely  address  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
permit  me  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Honorable  Eugene  Zuckert.  who  has 
resigned,  effective  September  30  next. 

Secretary  Zuckert  brought  years  of 
knowledge  and  valuable  goveminental 
experience  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  <rf 


ExcEXFTS  Fbom  Remarks  by  the  Honorable 
Brooks  Hats,  Abthuk  T.  VANDHiBttT  Direc- 
tor OF  Public  Atfaihs,  RxrrGERS  University 
Among  the  gems  in  the  literature  erf  Lin- 
coln Is  his  appeal  "let  reverence  for  law  be- 
come the  political  religion  of  the  Nation." 
This  classic  Btat«nent  links  law  and  religious 
sentiment  and  was  uttered  In  the  same  spirit 
which  inspired  Oeorge  Washington's  appeal 
In  his  farewdl  address  "There  can  be   no 
morality  without  the  Inspiration  of  religion." 
I  do  not  Intend  by  Invoking  the  words  of 
two  of  our  greatest  Presidents  to  turn  to  &n 
earUer  era  for  a  pattern  to  recommend  for 
this  dynamic  century  but  rather  to  suggest 
that  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  chaUenge  our  generation  have  existed 
before  and  that  we  are  endowed  with  a  col- 
lective wisdom  acquired  in  the  crises  of  a 
stormy  past.    We  cannot  live  long  enough  to 
acquire  aU  of  the  experiences  that  are  nec- 
essary to  prove  what  is  necessary  for  sur- 
ylval — some  things  we  do  inherit  from  the 
race. 

Men  of  faith  before  us  have  triumphed  over 
lawlessness  and  what  they  bequeathed  wUl 


be  both  sword  and  shield  In  the  struggles 
of  these  times  for  stability  and  order  without 
which  the  spiritual  values  to  which  we  aspire 
cannot  flourish.  These  values  can  be  defined 
in  terms  of  the  revered  abstractions  of  our 
faith — Justice  and  liberty,  equal  opportunity 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
men. 

Sometimes  etTorts  are  made  to  convince  us 
that  there  are  competitive  Ideas  in  the 
dialog  as  to  public  morals — ^that  any  con- 
cern for  amelioration  of  conditions  identi- 
fied with  discontent  Is  in  conflict  with  the 
idea  of  responsibility  of  an  Individual  for  his 
wrongdoing.  Further,  that  governmental  ac- 
tion Is  in  disparagement  of  the  soundly  con- 
ceived religious  and  educational  program  of 
the  churches  and  other  Institutional  Influ- 
ences In  our  country.  How  much  better  It 
would  be  If  we  could  view  the  total  problems 
as  a  common  responsibility  and  undertake 
through  facilities  available  to  us  to  coor- 
dinate public  and  private  energies— to  view 
both  church  and  state  as  bearing  respon- 
slblUty  in  their  respective  areas  for  attaining 
a  lilgher  degree  of  obedience  to  law. 

According  to  some  scholars  two  great  the- 
ologians of  the  19th  century  were  poUticlans 
named  Lincoln  and  Jefferson.  I  would  add 
that  one  of  the  greatest  pohtlclans  of  this 
century  was  a  theologian  named  John  xxm. 
And  of  course  In  these  instances  I  use  the 
word  "politicians"  In  the  finest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  release  of  umfying 
forces  in  ovu*  distraught  world  by  Pope  John 
makes  easier  our  task  of  assembUng  the  moral 
resovirces  necessary  to  combat  crime. 

Fortunately  the  Protestant  world  is  re- 
sponding Imaginatively  to  this  spirit.  Late- 
ly unprecedented  Federal  power  has  been 
Invoked  to  deal  with  some  of  the  causes  of 
rebelliousness  and  unhappinees  in  American 
cities  and  countryside.  Antlpoverty  legisla- 
tion, urban  programs  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
rural  development,  civil  rights  leglsUtlon. 
and  many  other  tjrpes  of  social  action  have 
received  mandates  from  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress. 

sun  remain  the  crucial  struggles  of  In- 
dividual youth  who  seemingly  in  larger 
proportions  than  ever  seem  drawn  toward 
rebelUousness  and  crime  rather  than  decency 
and  peace. 

We  must  not  be  disconsolate.  There  is 
much  to  give  hope.  The  amaring  program  of 
the  National  Government  should  Inspire 
every  friend  of  youth  to  find  a  place  In  the 
local  activities  designed  to  utUlze.  to  the 
fullest,  facilities  to  meet  the  problem. 

My  own  faith  in  the  moral  solvency  of 
American  youth  Is  strong.  We  must  under- 
take to  condition  the  environment  In  which 
confused  and  frustrated  youth  live  so  as  to 
make  more  likely  favorable  verdicts  In  the 
inner  struggles  which  they  experience.  Their 
potential  good  as  well  as  their  present  de- 
fiance must  he  recognized  if  we  their  elders 
are  to  produce  something  more  than  excoria- 
tion and  reprlsato. 

Let  me  place  the  problem  In  the  frame- 
work of  rural  life,  the  area  I  am  most  fa- 
mUlar  with.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
the  covered  wagons,  horse-drawn,  moving 
West.  I  have  Uved  long  enough  to  see  a  re- 
versal— covered  wagons  mbving  East — cov- 
ered not  with  tarpaulin  but  by  hardtop  and 
drawing  trailers.  In  my  boyhood  the  search 
was  for  land  and  wood  and  water,  now  for 
Jobs  and  homes  and  opportimltles.  Since 
1940,  25  miUlon  people  have  moved  from 
farms  and  villages  to  the  cities.  Our  society 
may  boast  of  a  technology  which  altered  the 
farm  life  of  America,  lifting  burdens  from 
men's  muscles  to  machines  and  relieving 
women  of  drudgery  as  It  built  a  production 
record  of  food  and  fiber  which  became  the 
world's  marvel. 

But  should  we  do  only  boasting  when 
attention  Is  drawn  to  the  Inadequacy  of  a 
national  poUcy  which  permits  grievous  farm 
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unemp  oyment  and  a  mounting  discontent 
In     delinquency     statistics.     The 
ot  some  rural  communities  result- 
mechanisation  of  the  farms  sur- 
ttaem   defies   description. 
It  Is  i^parent  to  all  that  the  Inter- 
character  oS  rural  and  \irban  prot>- 
for  overall  treatment  and  a  cam- 
program  for  relief, 
answer  a  mere  reassertlon  of  medl- 
;tltudes — individual     industrlousneas 
rewarded.  Individual  defiance  will  be 
Is  social  engineering  that  seeks 
Ight  the  Influences  that  surround  a 
to  be  derided   as  a  departure  from 
lonal  morality  that  puts  the  sinner 
^lace? 

laws — Btlffer      penalties — surely 
besides  this  simplistic  reply  to 
youth  Is  needed. 

are    necessary.     Sentences    com- 
wlth  the  crime — yes — no  sensible 
Holds  any  other  view  but  concepts  of 
be  rooted  in  a  better  understanding 
nature  and  certainly  we  must  seelc 
statutory  law  Into  allnement  with 
law. 
Is  a  challenge  to  legal  and  legislative 
Sir  Henry  BCalne  stated  It  well 
opinion  must  be  In  advance  of  the 
the  greater  or  less  happiness  of  the 
lepends  upon  the  narrowness  of  the 
tbem."    Educators  and  church- 
chaUoiged    to    keep    advancing. 
are  challenged  to  design  policy 
that  advance, 
ifroblem  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  posed 
one  of  relating  the  basic  prln- 
law  to  the  new  conditions  resulting 
explosive  forces  In  society — for  so- 
never  static.     Still,  the  moral  law 
sustains   "positive  law"  as  Pro- 
Iforthrup  of  Yale  University  describes 
and  decision  law. 
noral  law  has  been  compressed  Into 
statements    now    centuries     old. 
kad  this  to  say  about  It — "True  law 
reason,  consonant  with  nature,  ever- 
and  imchanglng.     It  does  not  differ 
and  in  Athens  nor  In  the  past  and 
No  legislature  can  amend  or  re- 
law  and  one  does  not  have  to  look 
himself    for    the    true    expounder 


nat  iral 
JefTe  rson 
le  ( 
d  I 
govei  nment 


remarkable  statement  parallels  the 

New  Testament  proclamations.    The 

rule  was  antedated   by   the  deca- 

Sinal.     God  was  talking  through 

well  as  through  Moses.    Jesus  cll- 

wlth  the  law  of  love.    His  law  was 

law.  Interpreted  and  reverenced 

and  his  contemporaries. 

difficulty  arises  when  law  and  mo- 

not  conform.    Under  some  systems 

this  Is  compoiuided  because 

means  are   provided   for  moral 

change  the  laws  of  the  State.    Not 

J  merlca.     Our  system   yields  to  the 

ms  for  Justice  and  rlghteoiisness  and 

're  have  "a  continuing  revolution." 

of  revolution  as  advanced  by  our 

Fathers  Is  something  to  Interest 

rs  and  historians — It  creates  no 

as  for  the  Germans  who  suffered 

Moral  men  accede  to  the  right 

against  laws  but  make  obedience 

1  lart  of  our  political  religion.    Crltl- 

c  d   defiance  must  be   distinguished. 

re  FOlutlonary  century  the  protestors 

—    olent  change   have   access   to  the 

of  constitutional  government. 

American  dream  can  be  fulfilled  only 

xxpon  these  procedures  in  our  queart 

and  righteousness  and  peace. 

I  was  asked  recently  In  a  college 

What  Is  the  American   dream?"   I 


I  re:  y 


When 
forum  ' 
gave  thl^  answer: 

It  is 
be  able 
here  is 


anticipation  that  sometime  we  will 
»  aay  here  Is  equality  and  freedom 
b  rotherhood  and  Justice. 


The  dreetn  Is  of  compassion  expressing  tt- 
self  In  sociertdes'  conoem  for  those  who  fall 
by  the  way  In  a  competitive  system. 

It  la  Imagination  perfecting  the  mecha- 
nisms of  government. 

It  la  sensitivity  to  the  claim  of  righteous- 
ness in  human  affairs. 

It  la  the  hope  that  trltmiphs  hece  wUl 
strengthen  values  shared  with  people  around 
the  world. 

It  is  hiunan  kindness  so  penetrating  the 
Nation  that  every  man,  no  matter  how  Inca- 
pacitated, will  feel  that  he  is  wanted. 

It  is  the  vision  of  opened  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  Insistence  upon  government  by  as  well 
as  for  and  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  hope  of  human  dignity  made 
secure. 

It  is  the  longing  for  acknowledgeiment  of 
the  human  families'  oneness. 

It  is  the  vision  of  a  dtlzenry  drawn  to- 
gether In  mutual  confidence,  facing  common 
evils  and  exhaulting  a  common  faith  In  God. 

This  Is  my  conception  of  the  American 
dream. 


Cbartiers  Valley  Flood  Control  Program 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21. 196S 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  2300)  authorizing 
the  ocsntruction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  fiood  control,  and  for  other 
pvirposes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  today  to  urge 
immediate  authorization  of  the  Char- 
tiers  Valley  flood  control  program. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  approving  this 
vitally  necessary  program  when  report- 
ing to  the  House  favorably  S.  2300,  the 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 
bill. 

On  AprU  21.  1965,  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
strongly  urging  that  the  committee  act 
favorably  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Chartiers  Valley  flood  control  program 
In  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary and  urgent  program,  and  should 
be  considered  on  an  emergency  basis, 
not  only  because  of  the  families,  homes, 
and  businesses  endangered,  but  because 
this  valley  contains  many  U.S.  defense 
industries.  The  various  Federal  agen- 
cies as  well  as  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  have  all  approved  this  pro- 
ject and  recommended  Its  completion. 

The  Chartiers  Valley  flood  control  pro- 
ject has  now  been  favorably  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  for 
the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Department  of  Army, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The 
UJ3.  Bureau  of  the  Budet  approved  this 
project  on  April  10, 1964. 

The  Chartiers  Valley  area  In  Allegheny 
and  Washington  Counties  contains  276.67 
square  miles,  has  217,592  population  In 


Allegheny  County,  and  98.984  popula- 
tion In  Washington  Coimty.  The  total 
number  of  employees  of  Chartiers  Valley 
Industries  Is  about  6.500  In  the  Carnegie- 
Brldgevllle  region,  Allegheny  County,  and 
about  4,000  employees  In  the  Canons- 
burg-Houston  region,  Washington  Coun- 
ty. It  la  apparent  that  the  Chartiers 
Valley  area  Is  an  Important  part  of  the 
economy  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  these  recurring  annual  floods  in  this 
valley  have  caused  great  damage  and  loss 
to  many  people  In  this  large  geographical 
area. 

As  Congressman  for  the  27th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania 
representing  the  Chartiers  Valley  area  in 
Allegheny  County,  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Congressman  Tom  Morgan,  of 
Washington  County,  as  well  as  with  our 
two  U.S.  Senators  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Joseph  Clark  and  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott,  to  see  that  the 
Chartiers  Valley  flood  control  program  Is 
Immediately  imdertaken  to  eliminate 
further  unnecessary  disasters  and  hard- 
ship In  this  economically  depressed  area. 
All  citizens  In  the  area,  business  and 
labor  alike,  are  united  In  appealing  for 
Immediate  action  on  this  long  overdue 
flood  control  program. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Immediate  author- 
ization of  the  Chartiers  Valley  flood  con- 
trol program  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
prevent  damage  to  vital  national  Indus- 
tries In  the  Chartiers  Valley  at  this 
time  of  stress  and  strain  In  Vietnam. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the 
homes,  the  jobs,  the  workers,  and  their 
families  in  the  Chartiers  Valley  are  in 
danger  every  year  as  there  have  been 
almost  annual  damaging  floods  In  the 
Chariers  Valley  over  50  years  now.  In 
1956  the  area  was  declared  a  national 
disaster  emergency  area  when  Chartiers 
Creek  once  more  flooded  Its  banks  and 
the  valley  it  traces.  And  as  recently  as 
1963  the  residents  of  Chartiers  Valley 
were  again  subjected  to  a  disastrous 
flood. 

Immediate  authorization  is  essential 
to  safeguard  the  lines,  the  businesses,  the 
homes,  and  families  of  the  Chartiers 
Valley  and  to  protect  the  vital  defense 
Industry  located  there. 


Beauty  Should  Be  Among  First  of  Na- 
tion's Goals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALIFORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  has  printed  a  splendid  edi- 
torial complimenting  our  First  Lady  on 
her  tireless  efforts  to  pr^ent  our  coun- 
try from  becoming  the  ugly  America. 

Thanks  In  no  small  measure  to  her 
efforts,  viTltes  the  editorialist: 

The  attention  ot  the  Nation  has  at  long 
last    been    directed     toward     refurbishing. 
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toward  the  need  for  cosmetics,  toward  the 
ufwootlng  ot  those  blemished  areas  beyond 
Mjvage  toward  appreciation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent values  Involved  In  the  word:  "Beauty." 

Those  values  are  precious  to  us  alL 
Their  significance  has  never  been  more 
cogently  stated  than  In  this  editorial, 
which  will  be  consequently  of  Interest  to 
aH  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
IProm  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Sept.  13, 

1965] 

BEAtTTT  Should  Be  Among  Pmsr  or  Nation's 

Goals 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  la  making 
her  own  mark  Independent  of  her  automatic 
ranking  aa  the  Nation's  first  lady,  said  some- 
thing In  the  high  and  picturesque  Wyoming 
country  which  should  be  emblazoned  on  the 
scroll  of  national  goals  and  heeded  by  the 
mayors  and  governing  bodies  of  every  hamlet 
and  city  across  the  face  of  America. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  beauty,  and  the 
need  for  beauty  In  the  environment  of  the 
manmade  cities,  Mrs.  Johnson  said: 

"It  is  not  enough  simply  to  stake  e»ut  a  few 
splendid  areaa  like  the  Tetons  and  say  'here 
18  a  place  few  beauty.'  Beauty  cannot  be  set 
aside  for  vacations  or  special  occasions.  It 
cannot  be  the  occasional  privilege  of  those 
who  come  long  distances  to  visit  nature.  It 
cannot  be  reserved  for  'nice  neighborhoods' 
only.  I  am  quite  sure  that  ugliness,  the  gray, 
dreary  tmchanglng  world  of  crowded,  de- 
prived neighborhoods,  has  contributed  to 
riots,  to  mental  ill  health,  to  crime." 

The  first  lady  is  right  on  all  counts. 

In  the  haste  to  build,  to  expand,  to  create, 
this  generation  and  the  generations  past  have 
bmtally  scarred  the  countryside  and  littered 
It  with  buy-sell  signs  which  blight  what  la 
left.  Festering  slums  have  been  permitted 
to  grow  imchecked  in  the  major  cities,  and 
how  preciously  few  escape  them. 

Some  of  the  rot  which  has  contaminated 
the  American  life  has  filtered  into  the  Ameri- 
can soul,  blighting  It,  too.  Mrs.  Johnson  la 
not  overstating  the  case  when  she  says  the 
gray,  dreary,  and  unchanging  -world  of 
crowded,  deprived  neighborhoods  has  con- 
tributed to  111  health,  to  crime,  and  to  riots. 
Of  course  it  has. 

Now  the  attention  of  the  Nation  has  at 
long  last  been  directed  toward  refurbishing, 
toward  the  need  for  cosmetics,  toward  the 
uprooting  of  those  blemished  areas  beyond 
salvage,  toward  appreciation  of  the  magni- 
ficent values  Involved  In  the  word:  Beauty. 

Recall  the  lines  from  Keats: 

"A  thing  of  beauty  Is  a  Joy  forever; 
Its  lovellneBS  increases;  It  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  tis,  and  a  sleep 
Pull    of    dreams,    and    health,    and    quiet 
breathing." 

The  goal  of  all  America,  witnessing  the  In- 
truding ugliness  on  all  sides,  must  be  to 
plan  and  to  build  and  to  preserve  with  an  eye 
and  a  thought  upon  beauty.  Then  that 
bower  shall  be  America's,  and  America  the 
richer  for  it. 


Project  Head  Start:  the  Dental 
Appraisal  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  NEDZI.     Mr.  Speaker,  much  ap- 
praising and  reappraising  has  been  go- 


ing on  in  recent  days  concerning  the  war 
on  poverty.  This  Is  as  It  should  be. 
Wealmesses  in  the  program  should  be  ex- 
posed and  successes  touted  In  order  that 
others  may  benefit. 

The  dty  of  Detroit  has  pioneered  many 
programs  and  has  inade  many  valu- 
able contributions  in  this  area.  In  an 
article  printed  in  the  September  1965  Is- 
sue of  the  Detroit  Dental  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Detroit  District  Daital  So- 
ciety, one  such  outstanding  program, 
worthy  of  emulation  by  all  communities, 
is  described  and  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 
The  article  follows: 

PROJExrr  Head  Start  :  the  Dental 
Apfsaisai.  Program 
It  was  about  8:30  in  the  morning  when 
the  large,  chartered,  yellow  bus  pulled  up  on 
McDougall  at  East  Jefferson  to  the  entrance 
of  the  University  of  Detroit  Dental  School 
and  discharged  from  its  doors  approximately 
60  yoimg  children  who  were  about  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  value  of  caring  for  their  den- 
tal health.  These  chUdren  were  part  of  the 
total  action  against  poverty  program;  speci- 
fically, they  were  part  of  Project  Head  Start. 
They  began  their  trip  to  the  Dental  School 
from  one  of  a  number  of  public  schools  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city  of  Detroit.  Ac- 
companied by  a  classroom  teacher  and  sev- 
eral aides,  these  children  had  been  selected 
to  take  part  in  the  dental  appraisal  portion 
of  Project  Head  Start. 

The  University  of  Detroit  Dental  School 
was  uniquely  set  up  to  make  this  {N-ogram 
an  outstanding  success  from  a  number  of 
points  of  view.  Officially  described,  the 
services  performed  were:  "(1)  a  clinical  ex- 
amination for  dental  carles  or  hygiene  peri- 
odontal diseases,  (2)  problems  of  growth 
and  development  relating  to  malocclusion  of 
teeth;  cleansing  of  teeth;  topical  appUca- 
tlons  of  dental  carles — Inhibitory  materials; 
and  (3)  for  dental  health  education,  tooth 
brushing  Instruction  and  tooth  brushes." 

Much  more  than  the  clinical  description 
Just  given  was  achieved,  however,  for  these 
children  were  lntrod\iced  to  good  oral  care 
as  preschoolers,  a  time  when  children  are 
most  Impressionable,  and  in  a  manner  which 
made  their  first  exposure  to  dentistry  excit- 
ing, interesting,  and  above  all,  painless. 

When  they  were  brought  in  from  their 
buses  (a  bus  would  arrive  at  8:30  ajn.,  an- 
other at  10  ajn.,  and  the  last  at  11  a.m.),  the 
children  were  escorted  Into  classrooms  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Florence  McCloskey, 
the  hyglenlst  for  the  tap  program,  and  her 
associates.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
tooth  brushing  and  good  oral  health  habits 
were  then  given  to  the  children  In  a  manner 
which  made  them  understandable  to  their 
young  minds.  An  extra  attraiction  which 
delighted  the  children  was  the  puppet  shows 
which  were  designed  and  put  on  by  BJr. 
Charles  Derry  of  the  University  of  Detroit 
Dental  School.  Then  the  children  were 
brought  to  the  main  clinic  of  the  school 
where  dental  students,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  staff,  proceeded  to  examine  their  teeth 
and  oral  structures,  to  clean  the  teeth,  and 
to  apply  topical  fluorides. 

Project  Head  Start  was  able  In  this  way 
to  see  almost  6,000  children  between  July  12 
and  August  19  for  the  public  schools  of  De- 
troit and  environs,  and  was  able  to  see  about 
370  children  for  14  parochial  schools  through 
the  archdlocesan  opportunity  program. 
About  200  children  a  day  were  seen. 

While  other  communities  wrangled  over 
and  disputed  about  how  the  tap  program 
might  be  Implemented,  Detroit  moved  right 
ahead  and,  at  least  In  the  dental  appraisal 
program  of  Project  Head  Start,  showed  what 
people  working  together  can  accomplish  for 
the  community.  Dr.  Arthur  Enzmann  is  Di- 
rector of  Project  Head  Start  for  the  Detroit 


Board  of  Education.  He,  working  with  Dr. 
John  Stone  of  the  dental  school  who  U 
ooordiuitor  for  tap,  and  with  the  coopera- 
Ucm  of  tbe  Detroit  District  Dental  Society, 
and  with  the  facllltlea  ot  the  Univenlty  of 
Detroit  Dental  Scho<^  and  the  encourage- 
ment at  the  de&n.  Dr.  Baralt,  and  through 
the  faculties  of  dwital  aid,  haa  shown  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  the  community 
dental  resources  are  utUlsed  by  intelligent, 
dedicated  people.  Dr.  Stone  and  hla  staff 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  outstanding  dental  program. 

This  program  has  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention because  of-+t*  excrilence,  and  may 
well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  future  commu- 
nities' health  programs  throughout  the 
county.  It  prove*  that  the  principles  of 
utUlzlng  the  total  resoiu-ces  ot  the  commu- 
nity by  the  professional  people  involved  can 
achieve  excellent  results  with  a  minimum  of 
redtape.  Our  community  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  people  with  the  abil- 
ities which  Dr.  Enzmann,  Dr.  Stone,  Dr. 
Baralt.  and  Mrs.  McCloskey  have  demon- 
strated, for  In  this  one  project  alone,  we  have 
shown  that  dentistry  does  care  about  people 
in  its  community.  The  chUdren  have  been 
served;  their  introduction  to  dentistry  was  a 
good  one.  Dental  education  has  begun,  and 
at  least  one  part  of  a  true  heatutart  toward 
a  normal  place  In  life  may  well  be  on  Its 
way. 


Federal  Revenne  to  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOXTTH    CAKOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Walter 
W/  Heller  first  proposed  that  the  Federal 
GhVermnent  share  Its  revenue  with  the 
States  and  local  communities.  Dr.  Hel- 
ler's Idea  is  timely  and  warrants  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  22: 

Javtts  Breaks  Through 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  deserves  a  burst 
of  applause  for  Introducing  a  bill  that  woxild 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  siirplus  PedeftJ 
revenues  with  the  States.  The  prospect  for 
tax  legislation  sponsored  by  a  member  of  the 
minority  party  cannot  be  regarded  as  aus- 
picious. But  Mr.  Javtts  is  performing  the 
necessary  task  of  bringing  a  controversial 
proposal  to  the  attention  of  Congress  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  jAvrrs  polnf  of  departure  has  already 
been  amply  discussed  by  proponents  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  The  Federal  Government, 
under  conditions  of  high  employment,  will 
collect  more  tax  money  than  It  can  wisely 
spend.  The  State  and  local  governments  wiU 
be  spending  more  money  than  they  can  raise 
through  efficient  measxu-es  of  taxation.  Both 
problems — the  embarrassing  affluence  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  pressing  needs 
of  State  and  local  governments — can  be 
neatly  solved  through  a  program  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing.      « 

In  the  Senator's  thoughtful  proposal.  1 
percent  of  the  cvirrent  income  tax  base — 
about  $2.5  bUllon — would  be  deposited  In  a 
trust  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  would 
then  be  allocated  to  the  States.  E^ach  year 
80  percent  woxild  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  20  percent  would  be  di- 
vided among  the  12  or  15  States  with  lowest 
per  capita  Income. 
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Th  i  Federal  grants  would  be  used  only  to 
Buppi  rt  programs  In  the  fields  of  healtb,  edn- 
catlo  1.  and  welfare.  This  constraint  would 
leave  the  States  and  localities  ample  freedom 
of  a<  tlon.  while  precluding  the  support  of 
progi  uns  such  as  highway  construction  that 
are  afready  heavily  funded  by  the  Ck>ngree8. 
revenue  sharing  plan  was  first  pro- 
by  Walter  W.  Heller,  tonzuer  chairman 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  But 
]  "resident,  seemingly  piqued  by  a  pre- 
inatv  re  leak,  has  maintained  an  air  of  chilly 
dlsta  n.  It  would  be  Irmle  Indeed  If  this 
Impo  -tant  xvoposal,  the  brainchild  of  a 
Dein<  crat  should  become  the  property  of 
the  o  iposltlon. 


The  Look  Ahead  in  Space 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALXrOSNIA 

IN  [THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday.  September  22,  1965 

Mj.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1963, 
the  I  touglas  Aircraft,  Space  System  Cen- 
ter, »me  to  Huntington  Beach,  Calif., 
in  tlie  western  part  of  the  34th  Con- 
gresf  ional  District  which  It  is  my  honor 
to  re  >resent.  At  this  fine  location  Doug- 
las t  BIS  developed  the  facility  which  has 
built  the  Saturn  S-IV  and  S-IVB.  As 
a  reult  of  their  success  as  a  fiercely 
contt  ndlng  bidder  they  have  become  one 
important  component  of  the  team  that 
will  >ulld  and  put  in  place  the  manned 
orbit  il  laboratory  designated  the  MOL 
prog:  ttm.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 
peop  e  of  my  district  that  the  work  Doug- 
las ^  ill  do  on  this  project  will  be  ac- 
comi  llshed  at  the  now  expanding  Hunt- 
ingtc  n  Beach  Space  System  Center. 

Ml .  Speaker,  I  hope  this  body  will  un- 
dersl  BU3d  the  pride  we  experienced  as  a 
mem  ler  of  the  audience  at  yesterday's 
meet  ng  of  the  National  Space  Club  here 
in  '  Washington,  when  the  principal 
spea  :er  was  Charles  R.  Able,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  center  for  the 
Douf  las  company.  Mr.  Able,  in  his  re- 
marl  s.  stressed  the  importance  of  our 
on-g  tog  program  in  space.  It  occurred 
to  m ;,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  constant  com- 
mim  cation  will  be  required  to  assure  the 
und€  rstanding,  interest,  and  support  of 
the  1  jnerican  people. 

0;;r  financial  commitment  to  the 
spaci!  program  is  considerable  and  the 
burd  >n  will  be  substantial  for  quite  a 
stretih  of  years  into  the  future  if  our 
goal£  are  to  be  achieved  and  our  purposes 
reall£d.  The  glamour  which  at  first 
attached  to  the  program  will  fade  and 
the  ( ritlcal  questioning  will  rise  in  the 
near  future  asking,  why  the  great  ex- 
pense? and  what  is  the  United  States 
doini  in  space?  The  changing  pressures 
and  I  emands  from  other  elements  of  our 
naticnal  life  will  bring  a  rising  tide  of 
comi  etition  from  time  to  time.  These 
assai  Its  can  only  be  met  by  fully  inform- 
ing he  public  of  our  advantages,  re- 
wart  s,  and  promises  from  reasonable 
extei  sions  of  present  operations. 

As  a  part  of  providing  continuous  in- 
form ition  and  keeping  thoughtfxil  con- 
sider ition  active  in  this  House  for  our 


great  space  program,  I,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  include  here  the  remarks 
of  Charles  R.  Able  before  the  National 
Spece  Club: 

Tbx  Look   Ahead   rs   Space 

(By  C.  R.  Able,  group  vice  president,  Missile 
and  Space  Systems,  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.) 

I  am  praaA  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  National  Press  Club,  and  to 
set  out  for  you  some  ideas  on  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all  of  us. 

In  preparing  for  this  occasion  I  sought 
assistance  from  some  of  the  bright,  young, 
and  extremely  enthusiastic  space  scientists 
and  engineers  at  our  Space  Systems  Center 
In  Htmtlngton  Beach,  Calif. 

Their  enthxislasm  helped  produce  the 
somewhat  hefty  text  some  of  you  have. 
Reading  It  over  this  morning  I  decided  to 
do  some  trlnuning,  In  the  interests  of  time, 
and  so  that  you  may  have  greater  oppor- 
tunity  to  throw  questions  at  me. 

I  know  I  don't  have  to  spend  any  time 
convincing  this  audience  that  our  present 
space  programs  are  Just  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  In  man's  history. 

Nobody  can  look  ahead  today  and  see 
what  will  come  to  pass  In  40  or  50  or  100 
years  of  space  exploration.  The  PERT  net- 
works Just  don't  reach  that  far,  and  our 
best  technology  still  hasn't  produced  a  work- 
able crystal  ball. 

We  can't  even  be  certain  that  a  historian 
looking  back  over  this  period  three  or  four 
generations  from  now  will  decide  to  call  these 
years  the  space  age.  There  are  some  other 
trends  developing  in  the  world  which  may 
well  turn  out  to  be  the  predominant  ones. 

So  I  think  we'll  have  to  leave  it  to  the 
historians  among  our  great-grandchildren 
to  decide  how  to  classify  the  next  several 
decades. 

But  we  can't  avoid  the  fact  that  decisions 
our  coimtry  faces  right  now  will  determine 
much  of  what  happens  over  that  long  a 
period. 

In  1961,  at  the  urging  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, this  Nation  decided  to  commit  Itself 
to  a  10-year  program  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon.  We  have  followed  that  commitment 
firmly,  and  you  know-  as  well  as  I  that  we 
will  achieve  that  goal. 

The  point  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  to- 
day Is  that  new  decisions  which  our  present 
leadership  must  make,  now  and  In  the  near 
future,  will  commit  us  to  a  firm  course  of 
action  not  Just  for  a  decade  but  for  at  least 
a  full  generation  to  come 

The  speed  at  which  technology  moves  to- 
day, and  the  tremendous  resources  required 
to  keep  it  moving,  will  not  allow  us  the 
luxiuy  of  deciding  one  thing  now  and  then 
changing  otu"  minds  later.  We  simply  oould 
not  bear  the  cost,  in  time  and  technology 
and  money,  of  going  back  to  start  over. 

So  that  Is  our  role  In  all  of  this? 

For  one  thing,  of  course,  as  partners  in 
space  exploration,  we  have  the  task  of  de- 
signing and  building  the  hardware  that  will 
let  us  achieve  our  goals. 

At  Douglas  we  are  very  proud  that  the 
people  In  our  missile  and  space  systems 
group  are  being  called  on  to  do  a  share  of 
that  Job. 

I'm  sure  the  program  of  greatest  interest 
to  you  at  the  moment  is  the  newest  one — the 
development  of  the  Air  Force's  Manned  Or- 
biting Laboratory,  which  was  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  less  than  a  month  ago. 

As  you  know,  we  were  selected  to  develop 
the  MOL  vehicle,  and  General  Electric  was 
chosen  to  provide  the  experiments,  in  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  defining  man's  usefulness  in 
space  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

We  are  talking  about  a  two- man  space- 
craft, with  a  30-day  mission  time  and 
launched  by  the  Air  Force's  Titan  III.  It  will 
use  a  modified  Gemini  capsule  to  carry  the 
crew  diu'lng  launch  and  reentry. 

In  the  pressurized  section,  our  space  pilots 


will  be  able  to  live  In  a  shirt-sleeve  environ* 
ment,  with  what  we  expect  will  be  about  40o 
cubic  feet  of  unencumbered  ^ace  per  man 
In  the  capsule. 

That  may  not  seem  like  much  working 
area,  but  Just  ask  G<nxion  Cooper  or  Pete 
Conrad  how  It  sounds  after  8  days  In  space 
suits  Inside  the  Gemini. 

What  we're  working  on  Is  a  second  genera- 
tion manned  spacecraft,  and  we  are  extreme- 
ly pleased  at  being  a  part  of  this  program.  A 
lot  of  our  people  worked  very  hard  to  win 
the  MOL  competition,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
our  company  invested  heavily  in  research 
and  in  facilities  to  be  siu-e  we  were  readv 
for  it. 

The  Douglas  Space  Systems  Center,  on  the 
west  coast,  represents  an  investment  of  some 
$35  mlUlon  of  our  private  capital  and  gives 
us  the  finest  possible  facilities  for  research, 
engineering  and  production  in  space  pro^ 
grams. 

We  moved  In  there  late  in  1963,  with  our 
Saturn  S-IV  and  S-IVB  programs,  and  now 
it  is  also  the  headquarters  for  our  MOL 
effort.  We  are  well  into  the  second  phase 
of  a  three-step  building  program  which  li 
master-planned  to  1970. 

General  Electric,  one  of  our  partners  in 
the  MOL  program,  has  made  similar  large- 
scale  Investments  In  facilities  for  the  space 
age,  and  so  have  the  Martin  Co.,  North 
American  Aviation,  Lockheed,  Boeing,  and 
many  other  companies. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  feel  is 
a  major  obUgatlon  for  all  of  us  In  this  room. 

We  who  are  part  of  the  aerospace  Industry 
have  the  responsibility  for  developing  our 
technology  well  ahead  of  tomorrow's  require- 
ments. 

Even  while  we  are  still  working  on  Saturn, 
Apollo,  and  the  MOL  and  all  the  other  space 
programs  we  have  going  right  now,  we  mtist 
devote  a  good  part  of  our  reeotu'ces  to  pre- 
paring for  programs  that  are  not  yet  con- 
ceived. The  speed  of  today's  technology  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  otherwise. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  questions  ot 
"Why  are  we  Involved  In  a  program  of  space 
exploration?"  "Must  we  be?"  and  "Can  we 
afford  it?"  You,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  are 
no  strangers  to  these  questions,  I'm  sure. 

We  had  the  same  questions  recently  in  a 
letter  from  the  presldnet  of  one  of  our  coun- 
try's leading  Industrial  firms  •  •  •  one  with 
no  Involvement  in  aerospace  activities.  He 
had  l>een  the  guest  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  a  visit 
to  oUr  Space  Systems  Center  last  spring  as 
part  of  a  nationwide  tour  of  aerospace 
facilities. 

He  admitted  he  had  been  thoroughly  skep- 
tical at  the  beginning  of  that  tour,  but,  in 
the  same  letter  In  which  he  raised  those 
familiar  questions,  he  concluded:  "We  can't 
afford  to  Ignore  the  space  beyond  the  .chores 
of  our  earthly  atmosphere." 

Now  this  was  a  conclusion  by  a  man  of 
demonstrated  good  Judgment  and  great  re- 
sponsibility; as  disinterested  as  any  man  can 
be  in  these  dynamic  times.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  It  were  possible  f<M-  all  American 
people  to  make  the  same  tour  he  did  and 
to  Judge  from  the  evidence  he  saw,  they 
would   reach   exactly   the   same    conclusion. 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  Idea  of  world  leadership  in  space 
is  rooted  deep  in  this  country.  If  I  didn't 
believe  this  and  if  the  other  officers  of  the 
Douglas  Co.  didn't  believe  it,  many  of  the 
large  financial  commitments  we  have  made 
would  not  have  been  made,  since  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  space  program  will  require 
enthusiastic  public  support  far  into  the 
future. 

Even  with  this  belief,  it  Is  a  difficult  thing 
to  define  the  reasons  why  we  must  have  an 
on -going  space  program. 

Precedents  don't  help  much  In  this  situa- 
tion. The  stories  of  Columbus,  the  opening 
of  the  West,  man's  Inherent  urge  to  explore 
and  to  climb  mountains — all  offer  parallels, 
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but  they  cannot.  In  themselves,  become  rea- 
sons for  exploring  space. 

We  can't  ignore  the  fact  that  the  whole 
world  is  watching  aai  progress  In  qwce  and 
comparing  it  with  Russia's,  nor  that  there 
are  important  diplomatic  values  at  stake. 

But  to  regard  this  as  a  reason  for  devoting 
our  energies  to  a  space  program  misses  the 

By  the  same  token,  I  recognize  fully  that 
the  by-product  of  Information  inunediately 
useful  In  our  everyday  life — the  so-called 
lall  out  from  space  research — Is  of  growing 
value  to  us. 

But  I  think  that  to  debate  whether  this  Is 
decisive  as  a  reason  for  space  exploration 
again  misses  the  whole  point. 

The  point  Is,  we  cannot  evaluate  the  final 
impact  of  the  new  knowledge  we  are  gaining 
in  oxu"  space  programs  today  •  •  •  not  any 
more  than  the  few  people  in  the  17th  century 
who  understood  calculus  or  the  laws  of 
motion  could  evaluate  the  long-term  Impact 
of  Isaac  Newton's  work. 

Several  times  today  I  have  mentioned  the 
rapid  pace  of  modern  technology.  There 
is  an  ever-Increasing  torrent  of  new  Infor- 
mation pouring  into  the  main  stream  of 
hiunan  knowledge  from  every  branch  and 
tributary  of  learning. 

Bear  In  mind  that  these  torrents  become 
part  of  a  river  of  Information  that  has  been 
gathering  for  the  last  2.000  years.  The  result 
is  a  rising  tide  of  know-how  that  has  pro- 
duced so  many  of  what  we  pridefuUy  call 
modern  miracles  in  this  century. 

We  are.  In  effect,  riding  the  crest  of  a  fiood 
of  knowledge:  a  fiood  which  In  times  past 
enabled  mankind  to  sin-vive  on  this  earth 
and  which  now  has  become  .so  powerful  that 
in  times  to  come  it  will  enable  us  to  siu-vlve 
away  from  this  earth  as  well. 

I  firmly  believe,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  principal  reason  for  our  Involvement  In 
space  programs  Is  to  keep  this  cumulative 
stream  of  knoweldge  flowing— and  rightly  so. 
for  history  proves  that  we  can  only  benefit 
from  it. 

Admittedly,  we  are  expending  vast  amounts 
of  money  in  our  beginning  efforts  at  space 
exploration.  But  In  this  regard,  there  are 
several  points  to  keep  In  mind: 

One,  most  of  those  dollars  go  Into  engi- 
neering and  scientific  manhours,  and  these 
are  the  principal  tributaries  to  our  river  of 
knowledge.  Those  dollars  help  to  build  an 
enduring  capital  asset. 

Two,  the  attraction  of  participation  In 
aeronautics  and  aerospace  work  over  the  past 
50  years  has  tremendously  accelerated  the 
education  of  trained  professionals  of  all  kinds 
In  a  way  that  less  glamorotis  ptirsuits  might 
not  have  inspired. 

These  professionals  have  moved  gradually 
Into  many  other  activities.  They  provide 
a  vital  core  of  technical  discipline  through- 
out Industry,  academics,  government,  and 
the  military  and  will  continue  to  enrich 
these  activities  as  time  goes  on. 

None  of  this  changes  the  basic  fact  that 
space  research  and  development  are  costly 
propositions  for  the  Nation — nor  is  It  in- 
tended to. 

But,  it  Is  Intended  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  a  certain  stability  In  ovir  space  pro- 
gram, with  Its  Implication  of  predictable  fu- 
ture annual  costs.  Is  Indispensable. 

This  Is  a  kind  of  stability  that  depends 
on  steadfast  public  support,  regardless  of 
political  and  economic  cycles.  It  is  not 
something  that  I,  as  an  American,  would 
Tfant  to  see  resolved  on  the  basis  of  a  passing 
enthukasm. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  I  would 
like  to  make  today. 

Our  Nation  Is  once  more  at  a  point  where 
we  must  soon  make  some  crucial  decisions 
concerning  our  future  aerospace  exploration. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  apply  otir  special 
understanding  and  capabilities  to  assist  In 
the  decisionmaking  process. 


Now  if  that  seems  too  obvious  to  need 
saying,  please  esatnine  It  a  little  more 
closely. 

I  am  not  saggeafting  that  because  we  are 
the  specialiBta  In  the  field  we  should  try  to 
claim  the  right  at  declsionmeJclng  for  oxir- 
selves.  In  our  country,  it  Just  doesn't  wortc 
that  way. 

I  do  suggest  that  it  Is  well  within  our  role 
to  act  as  advisers  to  the  Nation  in  reaching 
these  decisions.  But  we  must  act  always  and 
only  within  the  area  of  our  special  com- 
petence. 

I  believe  that  through  our  specialized  tech- 
nical societies  and  through  our  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Spsu»  Club  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  perform  a  distinct  and  valu- 
able service  In  this  area,  one  which  could 
not  l>e  as  well  performed  in  any  other  way. 

The  objectives  should  be,  I  think,  simply  to 
delineate  the  alternatives,  however  few  or 
many  they  may  be.  In  those  areas  where  de- 
cisions of  lasting  national  Importance  must 
be  reached. 

We  are  now  something  more  than  half- 
way along  toward  achieving  our  first  national 
space  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon. 

We  are  moving  ahead  with  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory,  with  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  program,  operational 
weather  satellites  and  a  well-established 
range  of  satellite  research  activities. 

The  question  of  "What  next?"  is  already 
very  much  talked  about. 

In  any  attempt  to  look  ahead  and  define 
particular  programs  for  the  future,  or  even 
Just  to  discuss  general  cotu-ses  of  develop- 
ment, there's  a  very  large  risk  of  being  proved 
wrong  a  few  years  f  rran  now. 

But  this  Is  another  thing  wiilch  I  believe 
we  must  do  in  our  business.  Fortunately  we 
have  many  people  in  private  industry  and 
many  others  in  government  and  In  academic 
circles  who  are  willing  to  take  that  chance. 
Even  without  benefit  of  an  operational 
crystal  ball,  we  can  do  some  dead  reckoning 
on  the  course  of  this  fioodtlde  of  knowledge 
we  are  riding  and  oome  up  with  some  Ideas 
about  Its  probable  future  direction. 

Starting  with  the  programs  we  already 
have  going  on,  we  can  move  logically  Into 
an  Apollo  applications  program,  which,  as 
you  know.  Is  presently  being  considered. 
This  program  has  several  objectives: 
Continued  scientific  and  technical  experi- 
ments In  earth  orbit.  In  lunar  orbit,  and  on 
the  moon's  surface; 

Development  of  a  lunar  base  and  a  logis- 
tics system  to  6upp>ort  it; 

Development  of  the  critical  hardware  and 
techniques  for  future  orbiting  laboratories 
for  long  Btay-times  In  space;  and 

The  evolution  of  existing  hardware  into  a 
space  logistics  support  system. 

We  can  build  the  follow-on  programs  on 
the  foundation  we  are  laying  now  with  Sa- 
tum-ApoUo  and  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram and  by  using  oru*  experience  with  MOL 
to  grow  Into  a  larger  orbiting  space  station 
program.  We  know  that  by  Improving  sys- 
tems now  in  use  or  under  development  we 
could  extend  our  orbital  stay-time  well  be- 
yond 30  days. 

If  we  start  our  development  work  In  these 
areas  before  the  1970's,  we  can  have  vehicles 
In  service  that  will  give  us  about  20,000  hoiu^ 
of  \;iseful  experimental  time  in  space  over 
the  period  from,  say  1972  to  1977. 

By  the  time  our  space  exploitation  has 
reached  this  point,  there  is  obviously  a  need 
for  some  sort  of  reusable  logistics  vehicle 
If  we  are  to  hold  costs  within  reason. 

Let's  think  about  that  a  little  further. 
This  Is  an  area  where  our  technology  now  is 
limited. 

The  missions  for  space  vehicles  in  the 
futm-e,  it  seems,  will  be  for  logistics,  re- 
entry research  and  space  rescue  and  intel- 
ligence. 

I  think  these  clearly  dictate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lifting-body  reentry  vehicle.    It 


would  give  tis  far  more  flexibility  than  a 
ballistic-type  vehicle,  and  It  could  save  us 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  recovery  <9eratlons 
In  the  long  run. 

There  is  no  reason  wby  we  oo\ildn't  de- 
velop a  single  spacecraft  to  perform  all  three 
types  of  missions.  It  need  not  cost  as  much 
as  it  would  to  develop  separate  vehicles  for 
each  mission. 

And  studies  have  also  shown  that  if  we 
start  development  of  such  a  lifting  reentry 
test  vehicle  In  1970,  it  wUl  be  available  in 
the  last  half  of  that  decade  for  support  of 
an  expanded  orbiting-laboratory  program  or 
lunar  exploration  program  and  it  oould  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  operating  oort  of  those 
projects. 

While  these  developments  are  moving  for- 
ward over  the  next  several  years,  we  must 
continue  to  extend  our  efforts  toward  un- 
manned interplanetary  exploration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  unmanned 
space  programs  over  the  next  several  years 
wUl  lead  to  major  technical  advances  In 
long-duration  mechanical  operations  in 
space  and  In  such  areas  as  data  transmis- 
sion systems,  tracking  systems,  and  guidance 
and  control. 

Through  all  of  IftU,  you  can  trace  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  development  baaed  on  present 
technology  and  hardware,  with  logical  ex- 
tensions to  produce  new  hardware  as  the 
need  arises. 

I  believe  that  this  type  of  approach  will 
provide  us  with  a  broad,  flexible  space  pro- 
gram through  the  1970's. 

There  Is  one  final  thought  about  all  this 
that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  today — 
one  that  I  believe  everybody^in  this  Industry 
must  keep  in  mind  every  minute.  And  It 
Is  this: 

The  most  Important  single  factor  In  decid- 
ing what  space  programs  we  wlU  implement 
In  the  future,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  going 
to  be,  simply,  how  weU  we  perform  in  the 
programs  now  going  and  those  Just  getting 

The  extent  to  which  this  Nation  will  be 
willing  to  contmilt  Itself  to  new  ventxu-es  In 
space  in  the  years  ahead  depends  entirely  on 
how  well  we  carry  out  the  present  programs — 
especially,  how  well  we  stay  tm  schedule  and 
within  the  budget  set  for  us. 

The  most  important  task  we  have  in  pre- 
paring for  the  future  Is  to  do  a  good  Job  now. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Richard  L.  Rondebnsli, 
of  Indiana,  Before  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation .• 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   ENDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  196S 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  has  just  com- 
pleted Its  annual  convention  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  association's  meetings 
were  well  attended  with  excellent  dis- 
cussion concerning  many  legal  problems 
that  we  face  as  a  nation.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  invited  to  address 
the  distinguished  panel  of  the  Patent, 
Copyright,  and  Trademark  Committee. 
I  feel  that  my  remarks  there  concerning 
our  American  patent  system,  and  pur- 
chasing practices  of  our  Government, 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  therefore  include  them  in 
the  Record  of  this  date: 
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Rem  lSKs    of    the    Honokablf    Richard    L. 

Re  [7DEBUSH.    RO^JBLICAN,    OF    IMDIAHA,    Be- 

Fo  IE  THE  Federal  Bar   Association,   Sep- 

TE  (ber  17.  1965 

Ttank 


you  so  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  will  agree  that  It  is  some- 
unusual  for  a  nonprofessional  man — 
knowledge  of  law  was  garnered  dur- 
few  hours  of  business  law  courses  in 
! — to  address  such  a  group  as  I  see 
me.    My  degree  from  the  university  is 
humble — as  it  is  a  mere  BS  de- 
n  business  administration. 

why  in  heavens  name  would  such  a 

attempt    to    address    your 

in  the  complex  field  of  patent  rights? 

that  matter,   why  would   a  nonlawyer 

be  interested  in  this  field?     I  am  sure 

you  will  agree  that  this  requires  some 
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Mj  interest  in  patent  rights  preceded  my 

in  Congress.     I  have  alwaj's  admired 

Inventive  mind  and  the  role   it  plays 

free  enterprise  system  in  our  Nation. 

suAering  through  the  accounts  of  the 

hearings.     That   appeared   in   the 

c  press.     I  recalled  the  vast  contribu- 

of  the  pharmaceutical  companies  dur- 

1  he  time  that  I  served  in  World  War  n, 

the  fact  that  many  of  these  companies 

drug  products  for  our  Nation  and  proc- 

blood  and  at  their  exact  costs.     I  felt 

bis  was  a  vast  and  pacrictic  demonstra- 
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]  lave  felt   that    the   patent   system   and 
Ight  of  copyright  are  the   very  heart 
IP   free    enterprise    system.      It    is    not 
to  envision — without  certain  guarantees 
le  exclusive  use  and  licensing  of  various 
processes — that    there    would   be   little 
^^'76    for    the    expression    of    Inventive 
Similarly,  there  would  be  little  in- 
fer many  companies  to  invest  untold 
In  research  to  develop  new  products. 
I  came  to  Congress — now  5  years 
was  amazed  to  find  that  there  was 
fined  effort  amcmg  some  to  neutralize 
I  atent  guarantees. '^  I  found  Government 
-    '-     purchasing     materials     made     by 
tbat  used  bonaflde  patents,  without 
g  from  their  proper  owners,  on  the 
argument  that  they  were  cheaper  or 
of  the  patent  was  gouging  the 
t  for  their  products.     The  lack 
ct  those  who  use  the  peculiarity  of 
own  Nation's  patent  laws  or  lack  of 
on   oertaln   type   products,   was   com- 
'   '  by  our  own  Government  purchasing 
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these  products. 

I  h  »ve  combated  this  in  every  way  that  a 
Memi  )er  at  Congress  can,  by  amendments,  by 
the  i  itroduction  of  legislation,  by  repeated 
speecpes  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  by  appear - 
on  television,  via  radio  and  the  press. 
I  found  many  friends  that  support  my 
and  conversely  I  have  found  many 
nts.  Regardless,  I  shall  continue  my 
and,  I  might  add,  my  admiratlcm  for 
Individuals  or  those  vast  companies 
simply  cannot  be  satisfied  with  things 
~  are,  and  know,  in  their  individual  or 
minds,  that  it  Is  possible  to  make 
product,  M  It  is  possible  to  find  a 
way  to  do  some  task. 
I  trder  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
t  seful  arts,  our  forefathers  made  provi- 
1  the  Constitution  (art.  1,  sec.  8,  dause 
the  granting  to  inventors  of  exclusive 
for  a  limited  time  to  their  Inventions. 
good  Ufe  that  we  all  share  in  this 
eounfty  is  certainly  due,  in  significant  part, 
to  oi  r  remarksible  technological  progress 
stlmu  [ated  by  the  patent  system.  The  wis- 
dom I  if  tbe  drafters  of  our  Constitution,  in 
provli  Ing  for  such  an  Incentive  system.  Lb, 
therelore,  apparent  to  us  all. 
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How  paradoxical  it  is  that  the  patent 
system  is  being  weakened  by  the  purchasing 
policies  of  certain  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  lliese  agencies  have,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  deliberately  infringed 
UjS.  patents  in  order  to  obtain  lower  prices 
on  certain  purchases  of  goods. 

This  blatant  conflict  between  the  Consti- 
tution's patent  provisions  and  such  purchas- 
ing policies  has  led  me,  during  the  past 
three  congressional  sessions,  to  introduce 
bills  which  were  intended  to  prevent  de- 
liberate infringement  of  U.S.  patents  by  the 
Federal  Government,  except  where  required 
by  national  security.  My  current  bill.  H.R. 
150,  was  introduced  on  the  opening  day  of 
this  session.  I  am  honored  by  the  fact  that 
17  of  my  fellow  congressmen  have  introduced 
similar  bills  in  this  session. 

In  the  Senate  my  bill  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  as  S. 
1047.  The  subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarks  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  John 
McClellan,  has  recently  concluded  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  Williams  bUl.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  testify  in  support  of  that  bill. 

The  Government  agencies  which  have  been 
buying  patent  infringing  materials  cite  sub- 
section (a)  of  28  U.S.C,  section  1498.  as  au- 
thority for  such  purchases.  As  I  am  sure  you 
all  know,  this  subsection  provides  that, 
whenever  an  invention  covered  by  a  U.S. 
patent  is  used  for  manufacture  the  same,  the 
patent  owner's  remedy  shall  be  action  for 
damages  against  the  United  States  in  the 
court  of  claims.  It  is  contended,  in  effect, 
by  these  Government  agencies  that  this  stat- 
ute constitutes  a  blanket  authorization  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  infringe  U.S. 
patents,  and  this  position  of  the  agencies 
finds  some  support  in  an  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  (38  Comp.  Gen.  276). 
The  words  of  this  statute,  however,  do  not 
contain  any  such  specific  authorization,  and 
its  legislative  history  does  not  reveal  a  con- 
gressional intent  to  authorize  willful  dis- 
regard of  such  patent  rights. 

My  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  this 
statute  is  not  intended  to  authorize  the  in- 
fringement of  U.S.  patents,  except  where  re- 
quired by  the  national  security.  By  adding 
to  the  end  of  this  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  use  or  manufacture 
by  or  for  the  United  States  of  any  inven- 
tion described  in  and  covered  by  a  patent 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  held  invalid  by  an  unappealed 
or  unappealable  Judgment  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  Without 
license  of  the  owner,  thereof,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  delegate,  shall 
determine  in  the  case  of  each  invention  that 
that  national  security  of  the  United  States 
requires  such  use  of  manufacture." 

BACKGROUND    OF    28    UNITED    STATES    CODE    1498 

The  original  Federal  Statute  (Act  of  June 
25.  1910,  c.  428.  36  Stat.  851)  was  enacted 
in  1910  not  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
the  Federal  Government  to  infringe  U.S.  pat- 
ents, but  to  entitle  the  owner  of  a  patent 
infringed  by  the  Government  to  sue  for 
compensation  In  the  court  of  claims.  With- 
out such  a  statute,  of  course,  such  a  suit 
would  have  been  barred  by  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  immunity. 

The  House  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1288,  Blst 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  accompanying  the  bill  (H.R. 
24649,  61st  Cong.)  which  became  the  Act  ot 
1910  explained  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion (at  p.  2) : 

"The  United  States  cannot  be  sued  except 
where  it  has  consented  thereto  by  statute. 
And  unless  this  or  some  similar  bill  shall 
be  passed  the  owners  of  patents  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  only  persons  who  are  outside 
the  protection  of  the  fifth  amendment  to 


the  Oonstltutian.  Which  provides:  'Nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
tise  without  Just  compensation.'  " 

By  the  act  o<  July  1,  1918  (c.  114,  40  stat 
706)  Congress  amended  the  1910  law  to 
provide : 

"That  whenever  an  invention  described  in 
and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the  United  States 
shall  hereafter  be  used  or  manufactured  by 
or  for  the  United  States  without  license 
of  the  owner  thereof  or  lawful  right  to  ust 
or  manufacture  the  same.  Such  owner's 
remedy  shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United 
States  in  the  court  of  claims  for  the  recovery 
of  his  reasonable  and  entire  compensation 
for  such  use  and  manufacture." 

In  Richmond  Screw  Anchor  Co.  v.  United 
States  (276  U.S.  331,  343  (1928) .  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  explained  the 
purpose  of  this  statute  as  follows: 

"The  intention  and  purpose  of  Congress 
in  the  Act  of  1918  was  to  stimulate  con. 
tractors  to  furnish  what  was  needed  fw 
the  war.  Without  fear  of  becoming  liable 
themselves  for  Infringements  to  inventors 
or  the  owners  or  assignees  of  patents." 

That  1910  statute  underwent  other  amend- 
ments not  material  to  this  discussion  and 
now  appear  as  28  U.S.C.A..  section  1489. 

Thus,  the  statute  which  Congress  enacted 
to  give  a  remedy  to  patentholders  for  the 
Government's  Inadvertent  Infringement  of 
their  patents,  and  which  Congress  amended 
to  "stimulate  contractors  to  furnish  what 
was  needed  for  war"  has,  over  the  years, 
come  to  be  treated  as  an  eminent  domain 
statute  encouraging  the  Federal  Government 
to  InTilnge  any  patent  it  chooses. 

REASONS     ADVANCED     FOR     GOVERNMENT     P.\TENT 
INFRINGEMENTS 

Patent  infringing  purchases  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  attracted  the 
most  attention  In  the  case  of  drugs  imported 
from  abroad,  generally  from  Italy.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  that  has  been  advanced  for 
such  purchases  is  that  prices  quoted  by  the 
U.S.  patent  owners  and  their  licensees. 
There  is,  of  courses,  nothing  surprising  in 
that  for  the  follovilng  reasons:  Italian  and 
domestic  infringers  have  incurred  no  re- 
search expenditures  for  these  drugs,  and  are 
exploiting  a  market  developed  at  consider- 
able expense  by  the  U.S.  patent  owners. 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  pro- 
ducers, they  pay  wages  that  are  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  prevailing  U.S.  wage  rates, 
and  I  understand  that  they  have  lower  over- 
all costs  generally. 

As  most  of  you  know,  Italy  alone  among 
the  major  countries  of  the  free  world  pro- 
vides no  patent  protection  for  either  drug 
products  or  processes.  Surely,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  message  clearly  conveyed  by  tbat 
fact  that  Italy  has  produced  not  a  single 
important  drug  discovery  during,  at  least, 
the  last  15  years,  whereas  the  United  States 
has  become  the  world  leader  In  the  discovery 
of  new  drugs.  Under  the  purchasing  policies 
of  certain  Federal  Government  agencies,  tbe 
U.S.  patent  owner  finds  himself  in  this  re- 
markable situation — the  UJS.  Government 
issues  him  a  patent  which  it  says  is  tbe 
embodiment  of  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  making,  using  or  selling  that  invention, 
but  it  adds  parenthetically  "except,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Government." 

Then,  a  foreign  manufacturer  copies  tbe 
invention  and  since  he  incurred  no  research 
or  market  development  expenses,  and  is  not 
subject  to  UJB.  social  security  or  income 
taxes.  Nor  to  other  laws  enacted  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  American  working  man- 
He  Is  in  a  position  to  offer  the  product  of  tba 
invention  to  our  Government  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  quoted  by  the  n.S.  patent  owner. 
The  U.S.  Government  purchases  from  tba 
foreign  supplier  assert  that  lower  prices  are 
the  Justification. 
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If  the  U.S.  patent  owner  can  afford  to  bring 
action  in  the  court  of  claims  and  wait  2  to 
4  years  for  a  decision.  And  then  possibly 
await  the  outcome  of  an  apepal.  He  may 
be  awarded  limited  damages.  Meanwhile, 
the  infringement  of  his  patent  continues  by 
the  very  Government  which  granted  the 
patent  to  him. 

Such  a  situation  cannot  help  but  dis- 
courage American  research,  the  very  opposite 
effect  from  that  Intended  by  the  drafters  of 
our  Constitution.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
legislation  such  as  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced,  should  be  enacted  promptly  to 
correct  this  deviation  from  the  original  con- 
stitutional purpose. 

THE    SENATE    HEARINGS 

The  majority  of  the  testimony  before  the 
McClellan  subcommittee  was  favorable  to 
the  provisions  of  my  bill — or  here  I  should 
say  the  Senate  version  of  my  bill — H.R.  150 
and  S.  1047 — being  exactly  similar. 

TTie  three  Government  agencies  which 
commented  on  the  bill,  however,  opposed  it 
in  varying  degrees.  All  three  asserted  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  across- 
the-board  rights  to  infringe  patents.  The 
principal  argument  advanced  seemed  to  be 
that,  without  such  rights,  the  Government 
would  have  the  burden  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  patents  are  involved  in  con- 
templated purchases  and  the  extent  of  cov- 
erage of  such  patents. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  portion  of  that 
argument  concerning  the  btirden  of  discov- 
ering the  existence  of  pt.tents  is  any  answer 
at  all  to  the  deliberate  infringement  of 
Icno-WTi  patent  rights,  against  which  my  bill 
is  primarily  directed.  Furthermore,  as  to 
the  burdens  of  interpreting  the  coverage  of 
patents,  why  should  the  Federal  Government 
be  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  the 
private  citizen  who  must  make  such  deter- 
minations in  connection  with  his  everyday 
business  affairs?  It  was  surprising  to  find 
that  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  De- 
fense expressed  diametrically  opposed  views 
as  to  what  the  effect  of  this  corrective  legis- 
lation would  be.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment said  that  this  legislation  would  take 
away  the  patent  owner's  rights  under  28 
US.C.A.,  1498  to  sue  for  compensation  where 
the  Government  has  infringed  a  patent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Defense 
testified  that  this  leglslaUon  would  enable 
the  owner  of  the  Infringed  patent  to  obtain 
an  advantage. 

I  submit  that  both  Departments  are  in 
error  as  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation.  It 
would  not  remove  from  28  United  States  Code 
section  1498  any  rights  granted  to  patent 
owners  so  that,  should  a  Government  agency 
after  enactment  of  this  legislation,  through 
inadvertence  or  otherwise,  infringe  a  patent — 
the  patent  owner  could  sue  for  compensation 
under  this  statute.  He  would  not.  however, 
be  able  to  enjoin  the  Federal  Government. 
Furthermore,  If  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
Intended  effect  of  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is,  all  such  doubt  could  be 
removed  by  use  of  appropriate  language  in 
the  committee  reports. 

CONCLUSION 

The  American  economy  's  strengthened  by 
Its  patent  system  and  that  system  ia  weak- 
ened by  the  exlsrtence  of  deliberate  infringe- 
ment of  U.S.  patents  by  certain  Government 
agencies.  As  the  result  of  such  infringe- 
ments, incentive  fca:  research  Is  dlscoviraged. 
Where  the  infringing  purchases  Involve  im- 
ports, the  result  is  loss  of  Jobs  by  American 
labor,  loss  of  American  tax  revenues  and  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  country's  overall 
balance-of -payments  situations. 

I  commend  to  you  the  pending  House  and 
Senate  bills  which  are  Intended  to  prevent 
such  Infringement,  except  where  required 
by  the  national  security. 


The  Statne  of  Liberty  Stands  a  Bit  Taller 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF  ooNiracncroT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  25. 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Mr.  Richard 
Wilson,  in  a  recent  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  caught  the  essence 
of  the  historic  significance  of  the  immi- 
gration legislation  now  pending  before 
the  89th  Congress. 

I  commend  his  comments  to  the 
House: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  20,  1965] 
The   Melting   Pot   Is  Boiling  Anew 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
We  rarely  understand  how  new  this  coun- 
try is,  new  not  merely  in  the  years  of  its 
life  as   an   independent   nation   but   in   the 
composition     of     the     present     population. 
One-fifth  of  the  Nation  is  only  barely  re- 
moved from  the  traditions  and  way  of  life 
of  other  countries. 

Among  us  there  are  10  million  foreign 
born  and  another  25  million  who  are  native 
born  from  immigrants.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  population  thus  has  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate tie  with  older  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  for  millions  of  other  Americans,  asso- 
ciations with  another  culture  are  not  far 
removed. 

How  quickly  an  American  emerges,  how- 
ever, may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
grandfathers  of  former  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  former  Treasury  Secretary  C. 
Douglas  Dillon  were  born  in  Poland. 

Others  may  not  be  so  readily  assimilated 
Pind  this  has  a  profound  effect  on  our  polit- 
ical life,  especially  In  large  cities  where 
ethnic  groups  concentrate. 

This  is  no  longer  the  schoolbook  land  of 
the  white  Protestant  pilgrim  fathers  but  the 
turgid  melting  pot  of  the  ■world's  popula- 
tions, with  its  varying  religions,  physical 
features,  habits,  and  cultures. 

Melting-pot  America,  some  would  have 
thought,  was  characteristic  of  earlier  times, 
the  late  1800's  and  early  190O's,  when  Europe's 
poor  passed  unrestricted  through  Ellis  Is- 
land to  become  the  hewers  and  diggers  and 
hod  carriers  of  the  Nation's  industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

But  the  melting  pot  is  still  -  boiling  and  it 
will  boil  more.  The  doors  are  l>eing  opened 
wider  for  close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
persons  with  special  skills.  The  barriers 
against  the  South  European  will  come  down, 
and  our  Immigration  policy  will  no  longer 
give  preference  to  the  North  European. 

What  Is  ahead  is  an  even  more  diverse 
mix  of  populations,  favoring  the  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Greek,  beckoning  to  the  Latin 
American,  Inviting  the  Oriental  and  Afri- 
can. When  we  add  to  this  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  native  Negro  population  we  see  at 
once  that  we  will  have  much  mcM*  of  what 
President  Kennedy  called  the  pluralistic  so- 
ciety. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans, 
the  mixed  populations  of  Hawaii,  the  native 
Indians,  who  are  also  a  part  of  the  American 
miT.  It  may  not  be  far  off  the  mark  to  say 
that  half  erf  the  nation  varies  by  race  or  na- 
tional origin  from  the  American  stereotypes 
often  seen  in  movies,  magazines  and  tele- 
vision. We  know  that  there  is  no  typical 
American,  not  In  color,  racial  origin,  religion, 
econosnlc  status,  employment  or  any  other 
measure  yoa  like. 


Congress  is  making  a  historic  change  which 
will  Increase  the  diversity  of  the  American 
population  by  reversing  an  Immigration  pol- 
icy originating  after  Wwld  War  I.  The  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  of  1924  favored 
the  north  Europ>ean  immigrant  and  graded 
down  all  others  in  the  world  to  about  18  per- 
ceftt  of  the  total.  This  system  was  con- 
tinued In  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  passed 
over  President  Truman's  veto  and  the  sub- 
ject of  violent  controversy  ever  since. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases  time  had  ripened 
under  President  Johnson  and  Congress  is 
giving  him  what  it  would  not  give  to  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy — a 
new  immigration  policy  which  will  probably 
admit  70,000  more  than  the  271,030  admitted 
in  fiscal  1964,  and  vdthout  the  restrictions 
favoring  north  Europeans. 

In  some  cases  these  restrictions  were  in- 
operative, leaving  40,000  unclaimed  immigra- 
tion visas  for  Britain  and  allowing  only  308 
visas  for  98,385  applicants  In  Greece.  The 
whole  subject  Is  Inunensely  complicated  and 
controversial  but  it  would  seem  fair  to  say 
that  the  change  recognizes  a  shift  in  im- 
migration from  western  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, to  southern  feurope,  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Orient,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Immigration  from  the  swelling  masses  of 
Latin  America  fhreatens  to  overbalance  the 
new  population  mixture,  and  this  has  wor- 
ried Congress,  as  it  has  some  administra- 
tion officials,  and  eventually  some  restraints 
may  be  made  operative. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  adoption  of  the  new 
immigration  policy  is  like  the  adoption  of 
civil  rights  legislation  in  that  it  recognizes 
the  equality  of  all  regardless  of  race,  color. 
religion  or  national  origin.  The  new  pro- 
gram will  go  Into  effect  over  a  3 -year  period. 
The  light  vsrlU  bum  a  little  brighter  In  the 
torch  of  the  Statue  of  Uberty.  But  we  should 
not  fall  to  recognize  the  continually  chang- 
ing nature  of  our  social  structure  and  the 
strain  on  our  traditions,  culture  and  eco- 
nomic system.  The  problem  of  cultural  and 
economic  assimilation  Is  not  a  minor  one 
either  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
now  opening  our  doors,  nor  to  those  within 
our  house  who  have  not  enjoyed  equal  status 
or  have  lived  apart  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 


Washington's  Honesty  Upheld 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAKOLINA  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why  rumors  about 
the  ijioral  character,  and  integrity  of 
George  Washington  continue  to  crop  up 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  investigate  some 
of  the  gossip  concerning  the  Father  of 
our  country.  Invariably  the  truth  leads 
to  British  propaganda  published  against 
Washington  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Also,  some  of  these  rumors  Indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  a  subversive  cam- 
paign to  destroy  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
our  country  and  the  Constitution  they 
created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  perti- 
nent part  of  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  September  21. 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress: 
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Wash]  ncton's  Honesty  Is  Upheld  Again 


(By  WUlard  Clopton) 

Morse,  who  has  spent  years  shoot- 
myths  about  George  Washington, 
bagged  another. 

the  librarian  at  Mount  Vernon,  got 

latest  when  someone  sent  him  a 

clipping  that  seemed  to  describe  a 

of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  first 
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time  he  held  the  Nation's  highest  of- 
account  said,  Washington  also  was 
of  a  Virginia  quarry  that  sold  sand- 
the  U.S.  Goverimient  for  use  In  the 
lection  of  the  IT.S.  Capitol  Building. 
Bgured  It  had  to  be  a  phony  and  re- 
hlm  out. 


Yello^Jed 
chives 
quarry- 
burg — 
Henry  B^nt. 
Interest 


b  we 

NOT   OWNED   BT    WASHINGTON 

documents  at  the  National  Ar- 

md    elsewhere    showed     that     the 

at    Aqula   Creek    near    Prederlcks- 

s|ctually  was  owned  by  a  man  named 

Washington  had  no  financial 

tin  It. 
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WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or  PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  TH  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W(  dnesday.  September  8. 1965 


4CK>RHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

6,    1898.   six   theater   owners 

the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  in 

shipyard  In  Seattle.    Since 

lumble    beginnings,    this    great 

order  has  crosaded  successfully 

of  dignity  and  self-respect  for 

and  for  all  Americans.    The 

crusade  for  a  Workmen's  Com- 

Act,  mothers'  pensions,  old-age 

,  social  security,  and  health  in- 

for  the  aged  helped  build  the 

necessary  for  their  enactment. 

former  member  of  this 
many  of  you  will  remember 
Louis  Ludlow,  of  Indi- 
of  this  order: 


dis  inguished 


af  ection- 


dlsti  Essing 


out  and  tries  to  help  In  solving 
and  dlfBcult  problems  of  hu- 


But  I  agles'  crusades  are  a  continuing 
progran  i. 

To  a<  hieve  a  better  world,  this  great 
interna  ional  civic,  patriotic,  humani- 
tarian, and  fraternal  order  works  for 
commujity  action  to  provide  adequate 
educatlc  n,  recreation,  and  guidance  for 
3tate  and  Federal  legislation  to 
- :  ob  discrimination  because  of  age ; 


youth; 
outlaw 

adequat  i  housing  for  the  elderly;  com- 
munity programs  of  recreation  and  lei- 
sure time  activities  for  senior  citizens; 
and  pec  ple-to-people  programs  to  pro- 
mote wi  trld  fellowship  and  luiderstand- 
ing.  A][  these  programs  can  be  de- 
scribed u  "people  helping  people"  and 
"maklDj  democracy  work"  which  are 
continu  ng  goals  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagle  3. 

Mr.  S  >eaker,  it  has  been  my  own  good 
fortune  and  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
Plttsbui  fh.  Pa.,  Aerie  No.  76  of  the  Fra- 
ternal C  rder  of  Eagles  for  a  number  of 
years.  :  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  an 
organize  tion  so  dedicated  to  our  fellow 


men  and  so  devoted  to  the  Christian 
ideal. 

His  Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  renowned  world  religious  leader,  in 
a  recent  address  to  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles'  67th  Annual  Convention  in 
Toronto,  paid  tribute  to  the  Eagles' 
dedication  to  the  Christian  ideal  and  for 
its  painstaking  efforts  to  seek  out  the 
appropriate  steps  that  can  be  taken  to- 
ward brotherhood,  peace,  health,  and  the 
conquest  of  disease. 

Cardinal  Spellman  addressed  himself 
in  Toronto  to  ecumenism  and  its  relation 
to  the  kind  of  Christian  goals  for  which 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  strives. 

I  think  Cardinal  Spellman's  words  are 
worthy  of  study  by  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
Address  of  His  Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal 

Spellman,  at  the  Convention  Dinner  of 

THE    Fraternal   Order   of  Eagles,   Rotal 

York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada,  August  12, 

1965 

Six  years  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  address 
you,  distinguished  members  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  here  In  Toronto.  Three 
years  later.  In  1962,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  in  Pittsburgh.  Last  year,  you  met 
"in  Denver  and  once  again  you  Invited  me  to 
address  your  annual  convention.  Now  we 
are  back  In  Toronto  and  I  truly  cannot  ade- 
quately thank  you  for  your  graciousness  In 
inviting  me  still  another  time  to  share  with 
you  my  thoughts  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

During  these  years  of  my  association  with 
you.  In  addition  to  the  many  personal  friend- 
ships formed  through  the  warm  reception 
you  have  always  accorded  me,  I  have  come  to 
know  the  history  of  your  Order  through  the 
past  60  years.  Your  tireless  and  selfless 
dedication  to  the  sick  and  the  suffering; 
your  constant  concern  for  the  total  welfare  of 
the  young;  your  unending  search  for  new 
ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  neigh- 
bors, your  brothers — all  these  have  been 
an  Inspiration  to  me  and  have  made 
me  hiunbly  grateful  that  our  wcH-ld  Is 
blessed  with  men  of  such  greatness 
of  spirit.  I  especially  know,  from  firsthand 
observation,  the  good  being  accomplished 
through  your  generous  support  of  cardiac  re- 
search and,  in  the  name  of  many  grateful 
people,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely. 

The  noble  spirit  of  yoxir  Order  exemplifies. 
It  seems  to  me,  much  of  what  Is  greatest  In 
the  historic  traditions  of  America.  "Free- 
dom under  God's  law  In  our  world"  has  never 
been  for  you  an  empty  motto  but  a  true  goal 
toward  which  you  have  worked  realistically 
and  perseverlngly.  It  has  been  the  special 
genius  of  the  Order  of  Eagles  not  merely  to 
speak  glowingly  of  brotherhood,  peace, 
health,  and  the  conquest  of  diseases  but  also 
to  seek  out  painstakingly  the  appropriate 
steps  that  can  be  taken  toward  these  Ideals 
and  never  to  shrink  from  the  sacrifices  such 
steps  entail. 

This,  in  my  mind,  is  the  highest  idealism. 
It  was  this  Idealism  that  brought  the  na- 
tions of  America  to  greatness.  It  Is  only  this 
idealism,  consciously  and  consistently  lived, 
that  can  keep  our  countries  great,  that  can 
make  all  our  peoples  truly  free,  and  that  can 
with  Cod's  help  restore  at  least  gradually 
to  our  world  the  longed-for  blessing  oX 
genuine  peace. 

It  is  because  of  what  I  have  come  to  know 
of  the  spirit  and  Ideals  of  your  order  that 
I  decided  to  speak  tonight  about  ecumenism, 
a  new  word  with  an  ancient  and  blessed 
meaning.  Now  I  do  not  at  all  propose  to  at- 
tempt either  a  theological  dissertation  or  an 
historical  chronology  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Rather  I  would  prefer  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  spirit  and  goals  of  ecumenism 


In  the  hope  of  making  clear  why  ecumenism 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  who  believe  In 
God  and  In  His  fatherly  love  for  mankind 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  state  what 
ecumenism  Is  not.  Ecumenism  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  differences  of  religious  creed 
and  profession  by  simply  Ignoring  or  making 
light  of  these  differences.  Ecumenism,  so 
misunderstood,  is  a  great  delusion  and,  at 
Its  worst,  an  Insidious  threat  to  all  religions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  religious  thinking  of  our  times  is  espe- 
cially marked  by  the  desire  for  greater  unity 
among  all  who  believe  In  God.  All  believers 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  realization 
that,  while  they  have  imdenlable  and  serious 
differences  In  their  beliefs,  yet  they  hold 
much  In  common  and  they  want  to  stand 
together  as  much  as  they  can.  rather  than 
stand  apart.  Surely  it  is  most  encouraging 
that  this  positive  spirit  Is  growing.  Patience 
and  wisdom  and  brotherly  charity  are  In- 
creasingly taking  the  place  of  bitterness  and 
conflict. 

God-fearing  men  everywhere  are  ever  more 
aware  that,  however,  basic  and  undeniable 
thetr  differences,  what  they  hold  In  com- 
mon— their  brotherhood  as  God's  children- 
is  far  more  important. 

One  step  in  this  process  has  been  the 
gradual  but  perceptible  loss  of  Interest  in 
establishing  guilt  or  Innocence  in  connection 
with  events  of  history  now  long  past.  Un- 
doubtedly, for  aU  the  Christian  churches  the 
fact  of  a  divided  Christendom  has  been  a 
bitter  reality.  And  perhaps  it  is  humanly 
quite  understandable  that  so  much  effort 
has  been  expended  through  the  centuries 
in  attempting  to  fix  the  blame  for  our  tragic 
divisions.  Yet  this  attempt  has  itself  been 
a  perennial  factor  constantly  aggravating 
and  hardening  the  very  division  that  all 
parties  are  sincerely  anxious  to  bridge. 

Pope  John  XXm  stated  it  with  his  usual 
candor  and  charm  In  1961  when  addressing 
a  group  of  Protestant  ministers.  "We  do 
not  wish  to  put  anyone  in  history  on  trial," 
said  the  Holy  Father.  "We  shall  not  seek 
to  establish  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong.  Responsibility  is  divided.  We  only 
wish  to  say:  let  us  come  together,  let  us 
make  an  end  to  our  divisions."  These  words 
are  typical  of  the  present  new  age  in  rela- 
tions among  the  chxirches.  The  sincerity 
of  the  appeal  for  unity,  the  warmth  of  re- 
spect and  concern  in  each  phrase,  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Catholic  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  present  dlsvmity.  the  clear  Implica. 
tion  that  the  only  guilt  worthy  of  concern 
is  the  guilt  we  all  have  for  continuing  our 
disastrous  dlvlsloas — ^these  qualities  of  Pope 
John's  w(M*d8  have  evoked  warm  response 
among  all  Christian  people  and  have  helped 
give  new  dimensions  to  the  title  "separated 
brothers."  now  ao  pnnninent  in  the  vocab- 
ulary ca  all  Christians. 

In  the  past,  our  separiatlon  has  obscured 
and,  in  practice,  often  weakened  our  broth- 
erhood. This  has  produced  a  climate  of  hos- 
tility and  competitiveness  which  has  often 
been  a  source  of  wonderment  and  scandal. 
It  has  also — and  I  think  this  is  a  highly 
Important  fact  to  ponder — hindered  and 
weakened  the  effOTts  of  Christians  to  serve 
and  help  their  fellow  men;  because  in  all 
too  many  Instances,  our  energies  were  dissi- 
pated through  preoccupation  with  our  sep- 
arateness.  Yet  brothers,  however  much  and 
however  long  separated,  remain  brothers, 
children  of  the  same  father,  sharing  the 
same  life  and  basically  dedicated  to  the  same 
goals. 

Today,  with  heightened  consciousness  of 
brotherhood.  Christians  of  various  churches 
tend  more  than  ever  before  to  find  in  their 
separation  a  source  of  regret  but  not  hos- 
tility. We  speak  of  one  another  with  warm 
fraternal  concern;  we  wish,  to  know  and 
understand  one  another  better — aware  that, 
in  the  course  of  many  years,  a  gulf  of  sep- 
aration can  remain  between  brothers  even 
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»ben  the  causes  of  that  separation  have  be- 
come obscured  and  half  forgotten.  We 
^h— with  full  respect  for  each  individual 
conscience  and  without  compromising  any- 
one's deeply  cherished  convictions — ^to  pray 
together  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  and  beg 
the  abiding  presence  and  strength  of  His 
spirit  among  us  all  to  help  heal  our  dis- 
unions. We  wish  to  work  together  as  broth- 
ers to  help  and  comfort  all-  our  fellow  men; 
to  be  increasingly  and  In  very  truth  "light 
of  the  world"  and  "salt  of  the  earth."  It  is 
this  spirit,  I  believe,  that  Is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  religious  people  today  in  Amer- 
ica and  Canada.  It  is  for  this  movement, 
with  its  vast  potential  for  the  betterment 
of  our  world  under  God's  law,  that  I  would 
tonight  invite  your  reflections,  your  prayer- 
ful interests,  your  dedicated  efforts. 

In  just  1  month,  I  return  to  Rome  lor  the 
fourth  and  final  session  of  the  second  Vatican 
council.  Under  the  original  impetus  of  Pope 
John  and  with  the  continuing  inspiration 
of  the  present  holy  father,  Pope  Paul  VI,  this 
ecumenical  council  has  dramatically  en- 
livened the  worldwide  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  second 
Vatican  council  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  either  In  the  Catholic 
Chiu-ch  or  in  the  Christian  churches  gen- 
erally. This  is  simply  not  true.  But  since 
I  am  not  attempting  a  history  of  ecumenism, 
I  speak  of  the  second  Vatican  council  as  a 
most  important,  and  worldwide  example  of 
the  spirit  and  goals  of  ecvunenism. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  council 
voted  and  Pope  Paul  promulgated  the  decree 
on  ecumenism.  I  should  like  to  quote  one 
section  from  this  decree  which,  I  believe, 
embodies  the  aspirations  of  all  men  of  good 
win.  "Before  the  whole  world  let  all  Chris- 
tians confess  their  faith  in  God  •  •  •  united 
in  their  efforts,  and  with  mutual  respect, 
let  them  bear  witness  to  our  common  hope 
•  •  ♦.  In  these  days  when  cooperation  in 
social  matters  Is  so  widespread,  all  men  with- 
out exception  are  called  to  work  together. 
Cooperation  among  Christians  vividly  ex- 
presses that  bond  which  already  unites  them. 
Such  cooperation  which  has  already  begun  in 
many  countries,  should  be  developed  more 
and  more,  it  should  contribute  to  a  Just 
evaluation  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
son, to  the  establishment  of  the  blessings  of 
peace.  It  should  also  be  intensified  in  the 
use  of  every  possible  means  to  relieve  the 
afflictions  of  our  times,  such  as  famine  and 
natural  disasters,  illiteracy,  and  poverty,  lack 
of  housing,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth.  , 

"All  believers  can,  through  this  coopera- 
tion, be  led  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  one  another,  and  pave  the 
way  to  Christian  unity." 

These  are,  I  believe,  stirring  and  challeng- 
ing words.  Yet  this  Is  only  one  short  sec- 
tion in  the  council's  decree.  And  what  Is 
most  significant,  It  seems  to  me,  is  that,  while 
Just  1  year  ago  these  words  may  weU  have 
expressed  the  feelings  of  many  or  even  most 
people  of  faith,  today  they  represent  the 
official  position  of  the  entire  church,  the 
Bolemn  public  rededicatlon  of  the  church  to 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  the  final  session  of  the  council  this 
fall,  it  is  expected — in  fact.  It  is  a  practical 
certainty — that  other  Important  declarations 
will  be  promulgated  to  fulflU  and  imple- 
ment the  decree  on  ecumenism.  The  decla- 
ration on  the  Jews  and  other  non-Christian 
peoples,  the  constitution  on  the  chxu-ch  in 
the  modern  world — ^all  these  momentous 
subjects  should  and  will  contribute  im- 
mensely to  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
ecumenism. 

Undoubtedly,  for  many  years  to  come, 
theologians  and  scholars  of  all  the  churches 
and  faiths  will  be  Joined  in  discussions  to 


explain  to  one  another  more  carefully  their 
own  positions,  to  achieve  better  understand- 
ing of  their  differing  traditions,  and  to  mark 
out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  important  areas 
of  agreement  alrettdy  possessed.  Tlielr  road 
will  inevitably  be  long;  their  way  frequently 
far  from  clear.  But  a  giant  step  forward 
has  already  been  taken.  Theologians  and 
scholars,  like  all  of  us,  have  begun  to  think 
and  speak  as  we  all  ought  to  think  and 
speak — as  friends,  as  neighbors,  as  brothers — 
with  reverence  for  the  truth  wherever  It  is 
found,  with  scrupulous  respect  for  one  an- 
other's convictions,  with  profound  awareness 
that  others  are  at  least  as  sincere  and  as  good 
in  their' hearts  as  we  are. 

Such  long-range,  persevering  scholarly 
work  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  success 
of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Yet  I  am 
sure  that  you  and  I  know  quite  well  that  by 
itself  it  will  never  sufflce.  Neither  the  reli- 
gious leaders  of  all  the  churches  nor  the 
theologians  of  all  the  faiths  can  by  them- 
selves cope  with  the  overall  tragedy  of 
Christian  disunity.  It  Is.  of  necessity,  the 
task  of  all  of  vis,  of  all  who  see  that  the 
division  of  the  churches  is  a  detriment  to 
the  life-giving  power  of  God's  word,  hurts 
our  common  brotherhood  under  God,  lessens 
the  effectiveness  of  all  our  efforts  for  our 
fellow  men. 

Leaders  of  all  the  churches  are  actively 
engaged  in  this  movement.  Theologians  are 
more  involved  than  ever  In  dlscvisslon  and 
dialog.  But  ultimately  it  Is  the  layman 
who  most  directly  meets  the  world  and  most 
Intimately  affects  its  people  for  good  or  evil 
and,  therefore,  it  Is  the  layman  of  each  and 
every  faith  who  must  demonstrate  the  ecu- 
menical spirit  if  that  spirit  is  to  live  and 
quicken  and  truly  fill  the  whole  world. 

Ecumenism  has  no  precise  timetable; 
neither  does  it  have  any  slightest  guarantee 
of  immunity  from  setbacks.  We  must  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  road  will  be  long 
and  will  have  its  reverses  and  failures. 
There  are  undoubtedly  Innumerable  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  procedure — some  foresee- 
able, others  not — ^whlch  each  church  and 
even  each  believer  will  have  to  face  in  the 
days  and  years  ahead.  But.  however  long 
range  and  far  reaching  the  program  is,  we 
can  all  begin  and  we  must  all  begin  the 
development  of  those  attitudes  of  mind  and 
heart  which  the  second  Vatican  Council 
calls  "the  soul  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment." We  must  begin  the  most  serious 
efforts  to  fulfill  all  the  implications  of  that 
life  of  brotherly  love  which  our  faith  in 
God  demands.  We  must  begin  to  beg  the 
pardon  of  other  believers  for  oui'  offenses 
against  them  and  to  forgive  fully  from  our 
hearts  those  who  have  treeptissed  against  us. 
We  must  begin  seriously  to  listen,  candidly 
to  learn  and  sympathetically  to  understand 
the  different  views  of  our  friends  and 
brothers. 

I  am  convinced  that  ecumenism  is  a  spirit 
and  a  movement  thoroughly  harmonious 
with  the  Ideals  of  our  nations;  that  our 
countrymen  have  much  to  contribute  to  it 
and  can  richly  profit  frcMm  it.  I  believe 
further  that  ecimienlsm  is  most  congenial 
with  the  purposes  and  goals  of  your  Order 
of  Eagles  and  it  Is  Isecaiise  I  believe  this, 
that  I  have  spoken  to  you  on  this  subject 
tonight.  I  know  your  history;  I  know  your 
dedication  to  yowr  fellow  men;  I  know  the 
glorious  record  at  achievement  that  has  fol- 
lowed upon  that  dedication;  I  know  your 
hopes  for  "freedom  under  God's  law  in  our 
world."  And  because  ot  what  I  know.  1 
feel  confident  that  in  the  years  to  come  each 
at  you  will  cbertsh  and  foster  the  ^>lrlt  of 
the  ecumenical  movMtnent — ^for  the  glory  of 
God,  for  strengthening  the  bonds  at  our 
brotherhood,  and  idtlniately  for  tbe  peace 
and  happiness  of  all  men  everywhere. 


Congrestman  Howard's  Address  at  Insti- 
tnte  for  Advanced  Learning,  Lakewood, 
NJ. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed-nesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  o\ir  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jau^  J.  Howard, 
Third  District,  New  Jersey,  made  a  most 
significant  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  a  new  dining  hall  at  the 
world  renowned  Institute  for  Advanced 
Learning  at  Lakewood,  N.J. 

The  late  Rabbi  Aaron  Kotler,  Zli..  who 
founded  the  Beth  Medrash  Govoha,  was 
indeed  a  spiritual  giant  among  Torah 
scholars  who  evoked  homage  and  world 
recognition  in  his  own  time  and  in  our  " 
generation.  It  is  most  fitting  that  this 
Institute  for  Advanced  Learning  has 
been  named  in  his  memory. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  which 
raised  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  complete 
the  magnificent  structure  which  hovises 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Learning. 

Prom  the  beglrming  and  throughout 
my  association  with  the  school,  the  In- 
stitute was  conceived  as  a  school  for 
scholars,  a  place  of  learning  for  those 
exceptional  students  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  and  very  existence  are  con- 
secrated solely  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Book.  It  was  to  be  an  institute  for  ad- 
vanced study,  a  training  ground  for  ex- 
cellence. To  be  accepted  as  a  student 
was  to  be  a  mark  of  achievement. 

Today,  the  institute  has  a  graduate 
department  of  150  student-scholars — a 
postgraduate  department  of  71  fellow- 
ship scholars — a  total  of  221  dedicated 
scholars  who  come  from  17  States  and 
9  foreign  countries. 

Graduates  of  the  institute  fill  import- 
ant posts  in  religious  educational  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  Nation,  15 
States  and  in  3  foreign  countries:  90 
serve  as  heads  and  teachers  in  Hebrew 
schools  of  higher  learning;  21  serve  as» 
deans,  principals  and  administrators  in 
Hebrew  schools  of  higher  learning;  23 
serve  as  day  school  teachers  and  in  other 
Jewish  community  work;  and  42  occupy 
pulpits  as  rabbis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague's  remarks 
make  worthwhile  reading  and  that  is  why 
I  include  the  text  of  the  address  in  the 
Record : 

Addskbs  of  jAifSB  J.  Howard.  Membes  of 
CoNoaxss,  DcDiCATiON  or  Nrw  Dining  Hall, 
Beth  Mxdrasb  Govoha.  Rabbi  Aaron  Kot- 

LKR  iNSmrUTK,  SSFTKlCBXa   12,   1965 

"My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is 
good;  and  the  honeycomb,  which  is  sweet  to 
thy  taste:  so  shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom 
be  \into  thy  soul;  when  thou  hast  found  it. 
then  th««  shall  be  a  reward,  and  thy  ex- 
pectation shall  not  be  cut  off." — Proverbs, 
chapter  34,  verses  13  and  14. 

This  tert  has  appealed  to  me  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion  because  it  has  reference  at  the 
same  time  to  the  immediate  object  of  our 
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,  this  new  dining  hall,  and  to  the 
nore  general  purpose  of  the  institute 
which  it  is  built  to  serve.    Those 
to  eat  food  In  this  noble  dining 
food  selected  and  prei>ared  in 
with   long-established   religious 
rules,  will  surely  find  goodness  and 
in  that  food,  as  well  as  the  nourish- 
need  for  the  strength  to  pursue 
exacting  scriptural  studies.    So,  too,  in 
they  undertake  in  the  Beth  Med- 
thls  school  for  scholars,  they 
the  sweetness  of  the  truest, 
and  highest  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of 
It  is  fitting  and   proper  that 
here,  who  are  preparing  to  lead 
and  teach  the  leaders  and  guides 
of  Israel,  should  be  housed  and 
a  manner  befitting  the  nobility  of 
calling,  and  the  loftiness  of  their  en- 
"nie  calm  and  noble  beauty  of  this 
well  planned  tor  the  least  possible 
to  a  scholar's  meditations  on 
of  scrlptiual  language,  or  the 
moral  and  spiritual  meaning. 
3f  the  finest  attributes  of  the  Jewish 
Is  tbe  primary  inipnrtance  given, 
life,  to  leconing,  and  particularly 
most  predoTis  learning,  the  study  of 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
to  express  my  own  admiration  fen' 
tradition,  and  my  happiness  in  noting 
rlstlan  scholarship,  both  among  Prot- 
and  ""^M'^e  Catholics,  has  In  recent 
thown   a   strong   Revival    of    interest 
direct  study  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
Ustorical,  archaeological,  and  llnguis- 
that  tend  to  illuminate  the  scrip- 
There  has  been,  too,  a  refresh- 
among  Bltriical  scholars  of 
t  faiths  to  sihare    their   knowledge, 
their  problems.     One  Interest- 
of  this  phenomenon,  of  which 
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have  heard,  is  the  new  edition,  ap- 
for  use  by  Catholics,  of  the  Revised 
Vnskxi  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
prepared  entirely  under  Protestant 
Of    more     lasting    signiflcance. 
Is  tbe  custom,  now  more  and  mc^re 
of  Btafflng  the  divinity  schools  and 
ot  religion,  in  the  various  \uiiver- 
wlth  scripture  scholars  belonging  to 
religious  traditions.    In  this  develop- 
most  profitable  and  advantageous  to 
In  our  American  tmlversltles, 
a  great  futiue  value  for  the  Beth 
Govoha.  as  scholars,  well  prepared 
y  go  forth  to  enkindle,  in  the  stu- 
of   secular   universities,    the    fire    of 
and  love  of  the  Torah.    This 
for  advanced  Torah  studies,  this 
ground  for  excellence,  must  sp»-ead 
,  not   through  Jewish   Institu- 
iflone,  but  through  all  schools  and  uni- 
tbat  try  to  give  to  their  students 
and  the  love  of  the  scriptures. 
your  students,  fed  in  this  hall  on  the 
the  body,  and  fed  in  the  rest  of  this 
on  the  food  of  the  mind,  live  up  to 
hopes  for  them.     May  they  serve 
for  the  highest  wisdom  know  to 
ind  teachers  of  the  highest  code  of 
conduct. 

proud  and  pleased  that  Lakewood 
be  honored,  as  the  home  of  so  out- 
a  religious  and  intellectual  institu- 
the  Rabbi  Aaron  Kotler  Institute 
Learning.     The   dignity    and 
of    this    fine    building,     admirably 
both  for  solitary  study  and  medita- 
for  group  discussion  and  occasional 
,  will  siirely  aid  in  the  formation  of 
generation  of  splendid  Torah  scholars, 
the  name  of  the  founder,  Rav  Aaron 
will  be  deservedly  blessed  over  and 
For  as  a  father  is  blessed  In  the 
generations  of  his  sons,  and  his 
^ns,  so  is  a  teacher  blessed  in  the  stu- 
who  follow  him,   and   In   their  turn 
teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  teach- 
in   this   connection,   it  is   surely 
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appropriate  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Rav  Shnur 
Kotler,  who  stands  here  as  the  second  genera- 
tion In  each  of  these  aspects,  being  both  a 
son  succeeding  to  the  place  of  his  father  In 
this  house,  and  a  teacher  carrying  on  the 
tradition  of  his  teacher.  It  is  fortunate  for 
Lakewood,  and  for  the  Beth  Medrash  Govoha. 
that  such  a  teficher  had  such  a  pupil;  that 
such  a  father  had  such  a  son;  and  that  Qie 
institution  founded  by  the  father  Is  show- 
ing such  growth  and  promise  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  son. 

Prom  generation  to  generation,  and 
through  many  years  to  come,  may  this  school 
of  holy  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  this 
dining  haU  within  it,  stand  before  the  world 
as  a  spectacular  fiilflllment  of  the  riddle  of 
Samson,  under  the  figiire  of  the  honeycomb 
in  the  carcass  of  a  lion:  "Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness." 


Dominican  Repnblic  Intervention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  re- 
cent intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  in  a  statement  critical  of  our 
policy  in  that  area  raised  important  ques- 
tions In  regard  to  our  policy.  In  an 
article  in  the  July  1965  edition  of  War/ 
Peace  Report,  Dr.  Juan  Bosch,  former 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
sheds  further  light  on  the  circumstances 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  prior  to  the 
intervention.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  article : 
I  Prom  War /Peace  Report,  July  1965] 

Communism   and   Democuacy    in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

(Speaking  from  his  own  experience,  the 
former  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
addresses  himself  to  this  question:  Can  de- 
mocracy best  be  promoted,  and  communism 
halted,  through  the  use  of  force  or  Intelli- 
gence?) 

(By  Juan  Bosch) 

(Note. — Juan  Bosch  is  the  first  man  In  the 
history  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  have 
become  its  President  through  a  free  elec- 
tion. He  won  his  overwhelming — and  sur- 
prising— victory  in  December  1962.  But  in 
September  1963.  he  was  overthrown  by  the 
military.  In  April  of  this  year,  pro-Bosch 
forces  revolted  against  the  government  of 
Donald  Reid,  leading  to  the  present  crisis.) 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. — After  the  U.S. 
intervention  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  De- 
partment of  State  first  released  a  list  of  53 
Dominican  Communists;  then  a  list  of  58; 
and  finally,  a  list  of  77. 

When  I  was  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  I  calculated  that  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo there  were  between  700  and  800  Com- 
munists, and  I  estimated  the  number  of 
Communist  S3rmpathizers  at  between  3,000 
and  3,500.  These  700  or  800  Communists 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  of  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  largest  was  the  Popular 
Dominican  Movement,  with  perhaps  between 
400  and  500  members  in  the  entire  country; 
next  came  the  Popular  Socialist  Party  with 
somewhat  less,  around  300  to  400;  and  then, 
in  a  number  that  in  my  opinion  did  not 
reach  50,  the  Communists  had  infiltrated  the 


June  14th  movement,  scone  of  them  In  exec- 
utive posts  and  others  at  lower  levels. 

I  ought  to  make'clear  that  In  1963  in  th« 
Dominican  Republic  there  was  much  polit- 
ical confusion,  and  a  large  ntunber  of  people, 
especially  middle  class  youth,  did  not  know 
for  certain  what  they  were  and  what  they 
wanted  to  be.  whether  Democrats  or  Com- 
munists. But  that  has  happened  In  almost 
all  countries  where  there  have  been  pro- 
longed dictatorships,  once  the  dictatorships 
pass.  After  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  and 
the  political  panorama  becomes  clarified, 
many  people  who  began  their  public  life  as 
Communists  pass  into  the  Democratic  camp. 
In  1963  the  Dominican  Republic  needed  time 
for  the  Democratic  system  to  clear  up  the 
confusion,  and  in  a  sense  the  time  was  iised 
that  way,  since  700  or  800  Communists,  di- 
vided into  three  groups,  with  sympathizers 
nimiberlng  between  8,000  and  3,500,  could 
in  no  case — not  even  with  arms  in  their 
hands — take  power  or  even  represent  a  seri- 
ous threat. 

If  there  weren't  enough  Communists  to 
take  power,  there  was  on  the  other  hand  a 
strong  sentiment  against  persecution  of  the 
Communists.  This  feeling  developed  be- 
cause during  his  long  tyranny  Trujillo  al- 
ways accvised  his  adversaries  of  being  Com- 
munists. Because  of  that,  anticommunism 
and  Trujllloism  ended  up  being  equivalent 
terms  in  the  Dominican  political  vocabulary. 
Moreover,  the  Instruments  of  oppression— 
the  police  and  the  armed  forces — ^remained 
the  same  in  1963 — with  the  same  men  who 
had  served  under  Trujillo.  If  I  had  used 
them  against  the  Communists  I  would  have 
ended  up  as  their  prisoner,  and  they,  for 
their  part,  would  have  completely  destroyed 
the  Dominican  democratic  forces.  For  those 
men,  having  learned  from  Trujillo,  there  was 
no  distinction  between  Democrats  and  Com- 
munists; anyone  who  opposed  any  of  their 
violence,  or  even  their  corruption,  was  a 
Communist  and  ought  to  be  annihilated. 

INSTANT   PEaSECUnON 

My  presumption  was  correct,  as  events  have 
shown.  Prom  the  dawn  trf  September  25,  the 
day  of  the  coup  d'etat  against  the  govern- 
ment I  headed,  the  police  began  to  perscute 
and  beat  without  mercy  all  the  non-Commu- 
nist democrats  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
military  chiefs  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
coup.  It  was  known  that  in  all  the  coun- 
try not  one  Commiuiist  had  infiltrated  my 
party,  the  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRD),  but  still  the  leaders  and  members  of 
that  party  were  persecuted  as  Communists. 
The  chief  of  police  himself  Insulted  the 
prisoners  by  calling  them  Communists. 

Many  leaders  of  the  PRD  were  deported, 
and — a  curious  fact — nxunerous  Communists 
who  had  been  in  Europe,  Russia  and  Cuba 
were  permitted  to  return.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  PRD  were  not  permitted  to  return,  and 
if  one  did  he  was  inamediately  deported  again. 
During  the  19  months  of  the  government  of 
Donald  Reid,  thousands  of  democrats  from 
the  PRD  and  hundreds  from  the  Social  Chris- 
tian Party  and  the  June  14th  movement  were 
Jailed,  deported,  and  beaten  in  a  barbaric 
manner;  the  headquarters  of  these  three 
parties  were  assaulted  or  destroyed  by  the 
police.  All  the  vehicles,  desks,  typewriters 
and  other  valuable  effects  of  the  PRD  were 
robbed  by  the  police.  In  the  months  of 
May  and  June  1964,  more  than  1,000  mem- 
bers of  the  PRD  who  had  been  accused  of 
being  Communists  were  in  Jail  at  one  time. 

That  anti-Communist  fury  launched 
against  the  democratic  Dominicans  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  eruption  of  the 
April  revolution  because  the  people  were 
fighting  to  regain  their  right  to  live  under 
a  legal  order,  not  a  police  state.  If  It  bad 
been  I  who  unleashed  that  fiu-y,  the  revolu- 
tion would  have  been  against  the  democratic 
regime,  not  In  favor  of  democracy. 
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It  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  political  genius 
to  realize  that  if  anti-Communist  persecu- 
aon  began  in  the  Dominican  RepubUe  the 
ooUce  and  the  mlUtary  would  also  persecute 
the  democrats.  Neither  need  one  be  a  po- 
litical genius  to  understand  that  what  the 
country  needed  was  not  stimulation  of  the 
mad  forces  of  Trujllloism  which  stiU  existed 
in  the  police  and  the  military,  but  rather  the 
strengthening  of  democracy  by  demonstrat- 
ine  to  the  Dominicans  in  practice  that  what 
vu  best  for  them  and  the  country  was  to 
Uve  under  the  legal  order  of  a  democratic 

lesime. 

Now  then,  in  the  Dominican  plctiu«  there 
yn»  a  force  that  in  my  opinion  was  deter- 
nilnlng  the  pointer  of  the  politicad  balance, 
in  terms  of  Ideologies  and  doctrines,  and 
that  force  was  the  June  14th  movement. 

I  have  said  that  according  to  my  calcula- 
tiona  there  was  in  the  June  14th  Movement 
jn  infiltration  of  less  than  50  Communists, 
gome  of  them  in  executive  positions  and 
others  at  lower  levels.  But  I  must  state  that 
control  of  this  party,  at  all  levels,  was  held 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  yotmg 
people  who  were  not  Communists  and  some 
of  whom  were  strongly  anti-Communist, 
flow  can  one  explain  that  there  should  be 
Communists  together  with  non-Oommunlsts 
and  active  anti-Communists?  There  Is  one 
reason:  the  June  14th  Movement  was  based. 
In  all  its  breadth  and  at  all  its  levels,  on  in- 
tense nationalism,  and  that  nationaHssn  was 
manifested  above  all  In  terms  of  strong 
antl-Amerlcanism.  To  convert  that  antl- 
norteamericanismo  Into  domlnicanlsmo  there 
was  only  one  way.  maintain  for  a  long  time 
a  democratic  regime  with  a  dynamic  and 
creative  sense. 

APPETTTK    FOR   POWER 


I  knew  that  If  the  country  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  that  was  not 
elected  by  the  people — that  was  not  consti- 
tutional and  not  respectful  of  civil  liber- 
ties—the OommunlstB  would  attribute  this 
new  government  to  U.S.  maneuvers.  I  also 
knew  that  In  view  of  the  anti-Americanism 
of  the  youth  of  the  middle  class — especially 
In  the  June  14th  Movement — Communist  in- 
fluence would  increase.  The  equlllbrivun  of 
the  political  balance  was.  then.  In  that 
party.  Any  sensible  Dominican  politician 
realized  that.  The  trouble  was  that  in  1963 
the  Dominican  Republic  did  not  have  sen- 
sible politicians,  or  at  least  not  enough  of 
them.  The  appetites  for  power  held  In  check 
lor  a  third  of  a  century  overfiOwed,  and  the 
politicians  turned  to  conspiring  with  Tru- 
ilUo's  military  men.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  coup  of  September  1963;  the  delayed 
result  was  the  revolution  of  April  1965. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  Dominican 
youth  of  the  middle  class  was  so  national- 
istic. This  youth  loved  its  country,  wanted 
to  see  it  morally  and  politically  clean,  hoped 
for  Its  economic  development,  and  thought — 
with  reason — that  It  was  Trujillo  who 
blocked  morality,  liberty  and  development 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand 
why  this  nationalism  took  the  form  of  anti- 
Americanism.  It  was  simply  a  feeling  of 
frustration.  This  youth,  which  had  not  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  Trujillo,  thought  that  Tru- 
jillo was  in  power  because  of  his  support  by 
the  United  States.  For  them,  the  United 
States  and  Trujillo  were  partners,  both  to 
be  blamed  for  what  was  happening  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  for  that  reason 
their  hate  for  Trujillo  was  naturally  con- 
verted into  feelings  of  anti-AmericanlBm. 

I  am  not  discussing  here  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong;  I  am  simply  stating  the 
fact.  I  know  that  in  the  United  States  there 
are  people  who  supported  Trujillo  and  others 
who  attacked  him.  But  the  yotmg  Dom- 
inicans knew  only  the  former  and  not  the 
latter,  since  Trujillo  took  care  to  give  the 
greatest  publicity  possible  to  any  demon- 
stration of  support,  however  small,  that  was 
offered  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  V3.  cltl- 


»n.  whether  bs  was  a  ssnator  or  an  ordi- 
nary tourist;  aad  on  tbs  other  band,  ba  took 
great  pains  to  i»eveni  vrma  tbe  smallest  no- 
tice in  the  Domlnloaa  BepubUe  ot  any  at- 
tack by  an  American  cMlaen.  Thus,  tbs 
Dominican  youth  knew  only  tha  TruJUlo  had 
defenders  In  the  United  States,  not  that  he 
had  enemies. 

For  his  part,  TruJUlo  succeeded  In  creating 
with  the  Dominican  people  an  Image  of 
\inlty  between  society  and  government  that 
can  only  be  coDapEu:ed  with  wh.  has  been 
produced  in  coimtries  with  Communist  re- 
gimes. For  more  than  30  years  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  nothing  happened — ^noth- 
ing could  h^pen — without  an  express  or- 
'der  from  Trujillo.  In  the  minds  of  Do- 
minican youth  this  image  was  generalized, 
and  they  thought  that  in  the  United  Sitates 
also  nothing  could  happen  without  an  ord^ 
from  whoever  governed  In  Washington. 
Thus,  for  them,  when  an  American  senator, 
newspaperman  or  biiElnessman  expressed 
his  support  of  Trujillo.  that  person  was  talk- 
ing by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  very  day.  a  large  niunber  of 
Dominicans  of  the  middle  class  think  that 
everything  a  US.  citizen  says,  his  Govern- 
ment is  saying  too. 

The  pointer  of  the  political  balance,  as  I 
said  earlier,  was  In  the  Juno  14th  Move- 
ment, which  was  saturated  with  anti-Amer- 
icanisms. This  group  Included  the  most 
fervent  youths  and  even  those  best  qiiallfied 
technically — ^but  not  politlcaUy — as  well  as 
the  more  numerous  nucletis  of  middle  class 
youth:  it  also  constituted  the  social  sector 
where  Communist  sermons  could  have  the 
most  effect  and  from  whence  could  come  the 
resolute  leaders  that  the  Communist  lacked. 
TruJUlo  had  tortured,  assassinated  and  made 
martyrs  of  hundreds  of  members  of  the  June 
14th  Movement.  To  persecute  these  youths 
was  to  send  them  into  the  arms  of  com- 
munism, to  give  strength  to  the  arguments 
of  the  few  Commiinists  that  had  Infiltrated 
the  movement.  The  Commujilsts  said  that 
the  democracy  that  I  headed  received  ito  or- 
ders from  Washington,  the  same  as  had 
TruJUlo,  to  destroy  the  nationalistic  youths. 
Little  by  little,  as  the  days  passed,  the  non- 
Communist  and  anti-Communist  members 
of  the  June  14th  Movement  were  gaining 
ground  against  the  Communists,  since  they 
were  able  to  prove  to  their  companions  that 
my  democratic  goveriunent  neither  per- 
secuted them  nor  took  orders  from  Washing- 
ton. In  4  years,  the"  democratic  but  nation- 
alistic sector  of  the  Jime  14th  Moverment — 
which  was  in  the  overwhelming  majority — 
would  have  ended  the  Communist  Infiuence 
and  made  itself  into  a  firm  support  of  Do- 
minican democracy. 


A   CHANCE    or   TARGETS 

The  weakness  of  the  Dominican  Commu- 
nists was  also  shown  by  the  activity  of  the 
Social  Christian  Party,  which  presented  it- 
self as  mllitantly  anti-Communist.  It  perse- 
cuted the  Communists  everywhere,  to  the 
jKJint  that  they  could  not  show  themselves 
in  public.  But  when  the  Social  Christiana 
realized  that  the  Isest  source  ot  young  people 
in  the  country  was  the  June  14  Movement, 
they  stopped  their  street  fighting  against  the 
Communists  and  began  a  campaign 
against  imperialismo  norteamericano.  When 
they  showed  vrtth  this  battle  cry  that 
they  were  not  'a  pro-United  States  party, 
they  began  to  attract  young  adherents  who 
had  been  members  of  the  Jvme  14th  Move- 
ment as  well  as  many  others  who  already 
had  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  wanted  to 
be:  nationalists  and  democrats.  Thus,  the 
Social  Christian  leaders  came  to  understand 
that  the  key  to  the  Dominican  political  fu- 
ture lay  in  assuring  the  nationalistic  youth 
of  a  worthy  and  constructive  democracy. 

What  the  Social  Christians  learned  by  1963 
would  have  been  understood  by  other  politi- 
cal groups  if  the  Dominican  democracy  had 
been  given  time.    But  this  was  not  be.    Re- 


•oUoDalres  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
tbs  U&lted  States  set  themselves  ferociously 
against  tb»  Dominican  democracy  iinder  the 
slogan  that  my  government  was  "soft"  on 
the  Oocninunlsts. 

This  Is  thm  polni  a*  which  to  analyze 
weakness  and  force.  If  those  two  terms  sig- 
nify c^poslte  concepts.  There  are  two  ways 
to  face  problems,  particularly  political  ones. 
One  is  to  use  intelligence  and  the  other  is  to 
use  force.  AooHtling  to  this  theory,  intel- 
ligence \s  weak,  and  the  use  of  intelligence, 
a  sign  of  weakness. 

I  think  that  a  subject  so  complex  as  politi- 
cal feelings  and  ideas  ought  to  be  treated 
with  intelligence.  I  think  also  that  force  is 
a  concept  that  exjireeses  different  values,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  the  United  States, 
the  use  of  force  means  the  application  of 
the  law — without  crimes,  without  torture, 
without  medieval  barbarism;  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  it  means  quite  the  contrary; 
one  does  not  apply  the  law  without  instru- 
ments of  torture,  not  excliirtlng  assassina- 
tion. When  a  Dominican  policeman  says  of 
a  person  that  he  Is  a  Oommimist,  he  Is  say- 
ing that  he,  the  policeman,  has  the  fxill  right 
to  beat  >>iTT<,  to  shoot  him,  or  to  kill  him. 
And  since  this  policeman  does  not  know  how 
to  distinguish  between  a  democrat  and  a 
Coimnunist,  he  is  quite  apt  to  beat,  shoot, 
and  kill  a  democrat. 

It  is  not  easy  to  change  the  mentality  of 
the  people  who  beccMne  policemen  tn  the 
Dominican  Republic,  especially  with  little 
time  to  do  it.  When  the  New  Englanders 
biirned  women  as  witches,  those  who  did  the 
burning  believed  absolutely  that  they  were 
destroying  witches.  Today,  nobody  believes 
that  they  were  witches.  But  it  Is  still  like 
early  Salem  in  Santo  Domingo.  When  a 
Dominican  policeman  is  told  that  he  should 
persecute  a  yotmg  man  because  he  Is  a  Com- 
munist, the  policeman  believes  with  all  his 
soul  that  his  duty  is  to  kill  the  youth. 

COMMUNIST  TAKEOVKR* 

The  problem  that  my  democratic  govern- 
ment faced  was  to  choose  betweefi  the  use 
of  intelligence  and  use  of  force,  while  the 
time  passed  during  which  the  hotheaded 
youths  and  uneducated  police  learned  to 
distinguish  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism. And  If  someone  says  that  in 
this  period  the  Communists  would  be  able 
to  gain  strength  and  take  power,  I  say  and 
guarantee  that  they  could  not  do  it.  Only 
a  dlctatc»ahlp  can  give  to  the  Communists 
the  arguments  they  need  for  progress  in  the 
Dominican  Republic;  under  ^  democratic 
regime  the  democratic  conscience  would  out- 
strip the  Communists. 

To  return  to  the  concepts  of  Intelllgcncfe 
and  force,  I  think  that  they  apply  to  commu- 
nism Itself  in  its  fight  for  the  conquest  of 
power.  No  Commimlst  Party,  in  no  country 
of  the  world,  has  been  able  to  reach  power 
solely  because  it  was  strong;  it  has  needed, 
besides,  a  leader  of  exceptional  capacity. 
The  Dominican  Conununists  have  not  had 
and  do  not  have  force,  and  they  have  not 
had  and  do  not  have  a  leader  comparable  to 
Lenin,  Mao,  Tito,  or  Fidel;  and  according  to 
my  prediction,  they  are  not  going  to  have 
either  the  force  or  the  leader  in  the  foresee- 
able future  I 

Dominican  communism  is  in  Its  Infancy, 
and  began,  as  did  Venezuelan  communism, 
with  internal  divisions  that  will  require 
many  years  to  overcome.  Only  the  long 
dictatorship  of  P6rez  Jimenez  was  able  to 
create  the  right  atmosphere  for  the  different 
groups  of  Communists  of  the  Vfenezuela  of 
1945  so  that  they  could  come  together  into 
a  single  party,  and  the  lack  of  a  leader  of 
exceptional  capacity  has,  in  spite  of  the 
power  of  the  party,  voided  the  chance  of 
Venezuelan  commimism  coming  to  power. 

How  many  Conununists  did  Prance  have? 
How  many  Italy?  But  neither  French  nor 
Italian  communism  ever  had  leaders  capable 
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cannot   hope   that  men   like  Wessln  y 
Antonio  Imbert,  or  Jules  Dubois  will 
these  things,  will  think  about  them, 
win  act  accordingly.    But  logically  I  had 
right  to  expect  that  in  Washington  there 
be  someone  who  would  understand  the 
political  scene  and  the  role  that 
Communists  could  play  In  my  country. 
Is  evident,  I  was  mistaken.    In  Washlng- 
they  know  the  Dominican  problems  only 
hey  are  told  of  them  by  Wessin  y  Wessin, 
Imbert,  and  Jules  Dubois, 
lack  of  adequate  knowledge  is  tanta- 
to  the  nullification  of  the  power  of 
above  all  in  politics,  and  this 
only  lead  to  sorry  results.    When  Intelli- 
Is  canceled,  Its  place  Is  occupied  by  fear, 
there  has  spread  over  the  coimtries 
Lznerlca  a  fear  of  communism  that  Is  lead- 
us  all  to  kill  democracy  for  fear  that 

Is  the  mask  of  conmiunism. 

seems  to  me  we  have  reached  the  point 

we  consider  democracy   Incapable  of 

the  problems  of  our  peoples.     And 

we  have  truly  arrived  at  this  point,  we 

nothing  to  offer  hiunanlty.     We  are 

our   faith,    we   are    destroying   the 

nzms  of  the  temple  that  throughout  our 

has  been  our  shelter. 

we  really  doing  this?    No.  I  shoxild  not 

this.    It  Is  the  others.    Because  In  spite 

!ver3rthlng  that  has  happened.  I  continue 

believe  that  democracy  is   the  dwelling 

of  human  dignity. 
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lerican  Airpower  in  South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

|N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

iSi.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
ca]  1  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  re- 
nu  rks  made  this  morning  by  Congress- 
HU  n  Pike,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Spidal  Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air 
Su  7port  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Co  nmlttee.  Mr.  Pike's  well-reasoned 
st£  tement  at  the  opening  of  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  the  question  of  why 
Asierlcan  airpower  has  been  unable  to 
flni  and  destroy  the  Vietcong  in  South 
Yii  itnaxa  sets  the  tone  for  the  hearings. 
As  he  said  In  his  statement : 

'  "hey  (the  hearings)  will  not  be  accom- 
pai  lied  by  spectacular  press  releases,  nor  will 
an  r  of  the  issues  to  which  we  direct  our  at- 
tei  tlon  be  prejudged.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
stt  dy,  and  if  we  can.  to  help  solve  them. 

Congressman  Pike's  statement  fol- 
lows: 

STi  TKICZNT  BT  HON.  OtIS  G.  PIKE,  CHAIRMAN. 

S  >PBciAi.    SuBCOMMrrrEz    on    Tactical    An 

2  ITTPFOKT    OF    HOUSE    ARMED    SERVICES    COM- 

]  UTTEE,  AT  Opening  of  Hearings,  Seftem- 
]  n  22,  1965 

]  n  January  1961 ,  in  a  report  to  a  Commu- 
nis t  Party  conference.  Chairman  Nlklta 
KJ:  rushchev  set  forth  the  doctrine  by  which 
Co  nmunlst  conquest  was  to  be  governed  in 
th  I  futxire.  He  described  four  kinds  of  war: 
(1  World  wars,  (2)  local  wars,  (3)  libera- 
ticii  wars,  and  (4)  p<^ular  uprisings. 

1  Ir.  Khrushchev  announced  to  the  world 
thi  it  intemstlonal  communism  was  opposed 
to  both  world  wars  and  local  wars  as  being 


too  dangerous  for  profitable  utilization  in  a 
world  armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

With  regard  to  what  he  referred  to  as  wars 
of  national  liberation,  however,  he  stated 
that  the  Communist  movement  would  recog- 
nize and  support  such  wars.  With  specific 
reference  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  he  said: 
"It  Is  a  sacred  war." 

For  414  years  we  have  been  forewarned. 
What  Khrushchev  referred  to  as  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  and  described  as  'sacred" 
in  Vietnam  have  been  translated  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  in  the  cities  and  country.side  into 
attacks  by  terrorists  at  night,  the  blowing  up 
of  restaurants  and  buses  as  well  as  bridges 
and  barracks.  In  a  jungle  environment  at- 
tacks on  government  outposts  are  carried  on 
most  frequently  by  platoon  or  company-sized 
units  at  night.  These  small  units  are  armed 
with  mortars,  recoilless  rifles,  machineguns, 
and  automatic  weapons  They  do  not  have 
tanks  or  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  they 
walk  into  battle.  'Riey  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  a  Jungle  environment  in  the  daytime. 
They  are  harder  to  find  during  the  night- 
time, which  they  claim  for  their  own. 

Arrayed  against  these  small  and  elusive 
units  is  the  military  power  of  America.  We 
have  all  the  tanks  that  there  are  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  all  the  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  that  there  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  almost  all  of  the  artillery, 
and  we  retain  complete  mastery  of  the  skies. 
Over  20  different  models  of  American  air- 
craft, vmdisturbed  by  enemy  aircraft,  roam 
"the  skies  of  South  Vietnam  at  will,  subject 
only  to  the  danger  of  ground  fire  from  con- 
ventional snmll  arms. 

Many  voices  have  been  raised  asking  why 
our  airpower  is  unable  to  find  and  destroy 
the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam.  Chairman 
L.  Mendel  Rivqis  has  asked  this  subcommit- 
tee to  look  into  this  question.  Due  to  the 
present  pressing  congressional  obligations  of 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  subcommittee, 
we  will  have  limited  opportunities  to  travel 
for  the  purpose  of  field  investigations  until 
recess  of  this  session  of  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, the  time  allotted  to  the  subcommittee 
is  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  at  this  time  to 
inquire  into  every  detail  related  to  tactical 
air  support,  and  therefore  we  must  limit 
our  investigations  to  the  following  aspects: 

1.  The  adequacy  of  our  close  air  support 
during  the  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
today; 

2.  The  availability  of  close  air  support  24 
hours  a  day  under  all  weather  conditions; 

3.  The  quantities  available,  the  cost  and 
effectiveness  of  the  various  tactical  aircraft 
being  used  in  South  Vietnam  today; 

4.  The  adequacy  of  liaison  and  communi- 
cations between  the  air  forces  and  the  ground 
forces  In  Vietnam; 

5.  The  adequacy  of  existing  logistic  and 
support  facilities  for  tactical  aircraft  in  Viet- 
nam; 

6.  The  development  of  new  tactics  and 
techniques  for  cloee  air  support; 

7.  Whether  any  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  and  producing  a  new  type  air- 
craft for  close  air  support  in  limited  war 
situations; 

8.  The  adequacy  of  our  training  environ- 
ment to  8im\ilate  conditions  such  as  those 
found  in  Vietnam. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing these  investigations  we  have  adopted  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  definition  of  close  air 
support:  "Air  action  against  hostile  targets 
which  are  in  close  proximity  to  friendly 
forces  and  which  require  detailed  integra- 
tion of  each  air  mission  with  the  fire  and 
movement  of  those  forces." 

I  believe  that  these  hearings  have  a  sig- 
nificance beyond  oxix  current  confrontation 
in  Vietnam.  As  we  look  at  the  globe  we  can 
see  over  much  of  its  land  stirface  other 
peoples  who  must  be  considered  amendable 
to  Communist  propaganda,   to  Communist 


subversion,  to  Communist  terror.  We  set 
people  who  remain  hungry,  who  remain  m 
clothed,  ill  housed,  and  uneducated.  We 
can  see  at  the  outset  that  no  amount  of 
military  power  of  any  kind  is  the  answer  to 
their  problems.  We  would  be  blind  indeed 
however,  if  we  could  not  also  see,  as  we  set 
in  Vietnam,  that  no  government  can  attack 
and  solve  these  problems  when  it  is  the 
steady  victim  of  armed  terror  and  armed 
insurrection  aimed  not  at  the  solution  of 
tlie  people's  problems,  but  at  the  domina- 
tion of  the  people  themselves.  As  we  look 
at  the  globe  we  also  find  countless  other 
areas  where  not  only  the  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  are  the  same  as  those  in  Viet- 
nam, but  where  the  geography  is  the  same. 
We  find  countless  regions  where  small  bands 
of  armed  guerrillas  can  operate  effectively  in 
Jungles,  as  the  Vietcong  do  in  Vietnam,  as 
Castro  did  in  Cuba,  and  as  is  being  done  on 
the  continents  of  Africa  and  South  America 
today. 

The  question  before  us  is,  having  been 
forewarned,  have  we  adequately  forearmed 
ourselves?  Have  we  tised  too  much  of  our 
resources  in  preparing  for  the  kind  of  war- 
fare which  Khrushchev  has  described  as  in- 
tolerable, and  not  enough  of  our  resources  in 
preparing  for  the  kind  of  warfare  he  de- 
scribed as  inevitable? 

These  hearings  will  of  necessity  be  held 
almost  exclusively  in  executive  session.  They 
will  not  be  accompanied  by  spectacular  press 
releases,  nor  will  any  of  the  issues  to  which 
we  direct  our  attention  be  prejudged.  It  Is 
our  ptirpose  to  study  and.  if  we  can.  to  help 
solve  them.  We  are  starting  our  hearings 
not  with  the  testimony  of  planners  In  the 
Pentagon,  who  would  tell  us  how  our  system 
should  work;  we  are  starting  our  testimony 
instead  with  witnesses  who  have  been  on  the 
firing  line  in  Vietnam  and  can  tell  us  how  It 
does  work.  Today  we  will  hear  witnesses 
who  have  been  on  the  ground,  and  who  have 
needed  air  support;  tomorrow  we  will  hear 
those  who  have  been  in  the  air  and  have 
tried  to  provide  it.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
weaknesses  in  our  system  of  close  air  support 
have  not  proved  fatal  to  those  whom  we  will 
hear  from.  What  others  who  called  for  air 
support  and  failed  to  receive  it  might  have 
testified  we  can  never  know.  In  future  ses- 
sions we  will  hear  from  the  men  who  plan 
our  tactics,  procure  and  manufacture  our 
planes,  and  train  our  pilots.  We  will  visit 
the  bases  and  places  where  these  activities 
are  conducted. 

I  say  to  each  of  the  witnesses  that  before 
we  can  help  you,  you  will  have  to  t>e  candid 
with  us.  I  enjoin  each  of  the  witnesses  to 
speak  freely  and  in  his  own  words,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  personal  combat  experi- 
ences in  Vietnam  dtulng  which  close  air 
support  was  requested.  We  are  particularly 
interested  in  yotir  personal  evaluation  of 
what  happened,  or  what  should  have  hap- 
pened. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Go\  ernment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recced, 
with  Mr.  Rajmiond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  Hotise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Handicapped  Postal  Employee  ia  West 
Virgiiiia  RecoTWS  Throofh  Positirc 
Therapy-^ohn  W.  FUher  FolfiUs  the 
Faith— Works  &  FaJrmoDt  Strriag  Peo- 
ple— Thonsands  of  Persons  Restored 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WBST  TmanfiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
handicapped  provide  an  Invaluable  serv- 
ice to  our  society  and  a  most  enlighten- 
ing story  was  recently  related  to  me. 
A.  E.  Newton,  dedicated  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Post  OflBce  Department,  vis- 
ited West  Virginia  and  returned  with  the 
"Story  of  a  Handshake." 

Mr.  Newton  was  greeting  employees 
In  the  workroom  floor  of  the  post  office 
In  Fairmont  and  shook  hands  with  John 
W.  Plsher.  a  43-year-old  letter  carrier. 
Seeing  Mr.  Fisher's  disability,  Mr.  New- 
ton asked  Postmaster  Harry  C.  Louden 
about  Fisher  and  was  told  that  the  dis- 
ability stemmed  from  liieumatoid  arthri- 
tis. The  inspiring  story  of  Fisher's  cour- 
age and  perseverance  in  overcoming  this 
obstacle  was  printed  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  Performance,  published  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

Mr.  Newton  will  be  privileged  to  pre- 
sent Superior  Achievement  Certificates 
to  both  Mr.  Fisher  and  Postmaster  Lou- 
den for  the  combined  understanding 
which  exists  between  these  two  men. 

The  cooperation  of  my  fellow  West  Vir- 
ginians, as  sensed  by  a  postal  official, 
causes  me  to  state  that  the  challenges 
that  confront  us  today  are  the  result  of 
rapid  changes  in  the  last  decade,  and 
even  in  the  last  few  months,  which  have 
resulted  in  momentous  alterations  in  the 
pattern  of  American  life.  Significant  of 
these  has  been  the  growing  sensitivity  of 
our  society  to  the  problems  of  the  aged, 
the  unemployed  youth,  and  the  handi- 
capped citizens  in  our  conununities.  We 
are  moving  closer  to  the  conviction  that 
the  claims  of  the  handicapped  are  not  an 
appeal  for  mere  aid  but  for  justice  and 
equality — for  the  right  to  live  a  full  and 
constructive  life  within  the  limits  of 
one's  own  potentialities.  This,  we  owe 
to  handicapped  persons,  not  because  of 
their  difficulties  but  because  of  the  es- 
sential humaneness  which  bind  all  of  us 
together. 

I  am  deeply  involved  in  programs  for 
handicapped  workers,  especially  the 
blind  persons,  who  fill  so  many  jobs  in 
our  economic  structure. 

Statewide,  the  division  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  aided  a  record  3,913  physi- 
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cally  and  mentally  handicapped  men  and 
w(»nen  into  remimerative  employment, 
an  Increase  of  38  over  fiscal  1964.  On 
the  State  level  there  were  11,556  referrals 
for  an  increase  of  256  and  6,104  persons 
accepted  for  an  Increase  of  41. 

John  Galsworthy  said: 

Restoration  Is  at  lea«t  as  much  a  matter  of 
spirit  as  of  body  •  •  /  to  heal  the  one  with- 
out the  other  is  impossible.  If  •  man's  mind, 
cotutige,  and  interest  be  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  bis  own  salvation,  healing  goes  on  apace, 
the  sufferer  is  remade;  If  not.  no  mere  surgi- 
cal wonders,  no  careful  nursing,  will  avaU  to 
make  a  man  of  him  again. 

John  Fisher  possesses  that  spirit  so  es- 
sential to  the  making  of  a  man;  men  and 
women  generally  can  be  the  better  for 
his  example. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  therefore,  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  in  Per- 
formance be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rxcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

POSinVS   THBtAPT 

An  ofBcial  at  the  Washington  regional 
office  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  F.  Alvin 
Webb,  is  the  source  of  an  inspirational  story 
tiiat  concerns  two  men  who  combined  under- 
standing, courage,  and  preseverance  to  meet 
and  defeat  an  overwhelming  challenge. 

Early  in  19eO,  John  W.  Fisher.  43-year-old 
carrier  of  the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Post  Office, 
developed  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  disease 
developed  rapidly.  The  Joints  in  his  hands, 
legs,  and  feet  continued  to  sweU  painfully 
untU  he  was  toneA  to  a^ply  for  disability 
retirement  Just  before  Chrtstmas  that  same 
year. 

Diiring  the  ensuing  months,  Fairmont's 
postmaster,  Harry  C.  Louden,  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  Fisher  home.  Through  periods 
at  depression  and  pain.  Fisher  was  made  to 
feel  that  he  was  stiU  an  integral  part  ot.  the 
postal  service.  The  postmaster  continuaUy 
assured  his  former  employee  that  he  was 
needed,  that  his  Job  was  waiting. 

This  positive  therapy  on  the  part  of  the 
postmaster  was  one  of  the  major  factors  that 
caused  Plsher  toward  the  end  of  1963  to  start 
thinking  about  a  request  for  relnstatonent. 
However,  due  to  the  approaching  winter  and 
the  need  for  surga*y  on  his  hands,  he  delayed 
his  request. 

Early  In  the  spring  of  1964.  Fisher  with  the 
postmaster's  concurrence,  was  permitted  to 
walk  with  the  carrier;  in  fact,  he  was  given 
a  carrier's  satchel  so  he  would  feel  at  home. 
At  first  these  walks  were  agony;  however, 
with  the  postmaster's  reassurance,  the  dis- 
tance lengthened  to  where  he  walked  the 
entire  route.  In  the  satchel  he  carried  out- 
of-date  magazines,  gradually  increasing  the 
weight  until  he  was  carrying  the  maximum. 
He  continued  to  foUow  this  route  until  he 
walked  every  city  route  in  Fairmont  with  a 
full  load. 

In  September  1964  John  W.  Plsher  passed 
a  physical  examination  conpletely  satisfy- 
ing civU  service  requirements  for  postal  em- 
ployment. The  next  month  he  was  formally 
reinstated  as  carrier  at  the  Fairmont  Poet 
Office — lees  than  4  years  after  he  was  declared 
totally  disabled,  with  all  the  despondency 
and  despair  that  accompanies  such  a  pro- 
nouncement. 
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Trinity  River  Basin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

OF  TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Trin- 
ity River  Basin  project,  by  any  standard, 
is  a  huge  imdertaking.  It  is  oionnous 
in  size.  cost,  vision,  ambition,  benefit,  and 
merit.  When  completed,  it  will  have  cost 
$1  billion  and  will  be  a  fitting  c(»nple- 
ment  to  the  many  other  greatly  meritori- 
ous and  costly,  multimillicm-dollar  proj- 
ects which  in  our  time  have  become  a 
measure  of  our  Nation's  greatness.  I 
refer  to  the  Arkansas  River.  Puget  Sound, 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Intracoastal 
Canal,  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Cross 
Florida  Canal.  New  York  Harbor,  and 
many  others  of  which  we  can  be  and  are 
justly  proud. 

I  suppose,  hli.  Speaker,  if  there  Is 
anything  more  t^npting  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  than  voting  for  a  public  works 
project  in  his  own  district,  it  is  the  temp- 
tation to  vote  against  a  public  works 
project  in  the  other  Member's  district. 
Yet.  yielding  to  either  temptation  would 
be  irrational  ajad  destructive  of  the  Na- 
tion's well-being  if  our  judgments  were 
not  based  strictly  on  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  e£u;h  individual  public  works 
project.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
wish  to  examine  the  Trinity  River  Basin 
project. 

This  great  river  basin  enconu>asses 
some  17,845  square  miles  of  land  and 
stretches  some  360  miles  from  above 
Fort  Worth,  past  Dallas.  Corsicana.  Pal- 
estine, and  Liberty  on  dafm  to  the  gulf 
coast  near  Houston.  The  basin  is  more 
than  100  miles  wide  above  Fort  Wortlfc 
and  furnishes  livelihood  and  residence 
to  3  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
our  coimtry.  It  has  more  people  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  32  States 
of  the  United  States. 

The  potential  of  the  Trinity  River 
Basin  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
people  of  this  great  area  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  There  are  pres- 
ently seven  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
in  various  stages  of  planning  and  con- 
struction— four  completed,  two  under 
construction,  and  one  in  planning  stage : 
several  local  flood-protection  projects 
are  in  existence,  and  quite  a  few  others 
have  been  authorized.  State,  local,  and 
private  funds  in  the  amount  of  $500  mil- 
lion have  been  spent  or  will  be  spent — 
$269  million  spent,  and  $256  million 
pledged  to  be  spent  by  reliable  State, 
local,  and  private  sources.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  there  is  anything  that  would  dis- 
tinguish tills  great  project  from  the 
other    great    projects    throughout    our 
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Trinity  River  Basin  project  is  a 

iind  worthwhile  project.    Like  all 

merltoioiis  public  works  projects,  it  Is 
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it  would  be  the  Investment  of 
sums  of  State,  local,  and  prl- 


BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TKZAS 

IN  THfe  8EHATE  OP  THB  UKITED  STATES 

2  Tiursday,  September  23.  2965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  fu  ture  of  this  Nation  Is  largely  de- 
pende  it  on  the  prosperous  development 
of  oui  neighbors,  and  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  to  share  our  knowl- 
edge ind  abilities  with  our  neighboring 
count  ies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
assist  tiiem  in  developing  their  potential 
resouices. 

Thq  country  of  Brazil  has  recently  xm- 
a  transition  in  building  roads 
heir  massive  territory  which  will 
up  their  potential  riches  to  de- 
and  utilization.  The  story  of 
this  ifecent  event  was  recently  written 
by  Mr.  Clayton  Willis,  of  the  Hearst 
newsF  apers,  and  the  article  appeared  in 
the  S  in  Antonio  Light  of  Sunday.  Au- 
gust {    1965. 

To  Uustrate  this  encouraging  develop- 
ment of  one  of  our  fellow  coxmtries  of 
the  V  estem  Hemisphere.  I  ask  xmanl- 
mous  ;(»isent  ttiat  this  article  be  printed 
in  th< !  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Th<re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  o  tiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fol  ows: 
Bttu.  )ozer  Battlx — Brazh.  Jtjnglk  Losdtg 


Brazil  hopes  econcHuic  activity  will  develop 
along  the  road  such  as  the  accompanying 
construction  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro-Brasilia 
road.  Feeder  fanner-to-market  roads  can 
link  up  to  the  new  highway,  too. 

At  the  present  time.  It  Is  possible  to  go  the 
full  length  of  the  route  with  an  auto  with 
four-wheel  drive.     The  breakdown: 

You  can  drive  from  Brasilia  to  Goianla  on 
a  paved  highway,  the  first  stretch  of  the  660 
miles  from  Brasllli  to  Cuiaba;  much  of  the 
rest  Is  dirt. 

In  the  next  940  miles  from  Cuiaba  to  Porto 
Velho,  a  $600,000  Improvement  program  Is 
underway.    Much  of  this  is  all  weather. 

The  315-mlle  stretch  from  Porto  Velho  to 
Rio  Branco  Is  mostly  under  construction. 
The  government  has  appropriated  $8,700,000 
to  build  It.  Half  of  It  Is  aU  weather,  the  rest 
passable  only  with  fovu--wheeI  drive. 

The  remaining  Brazilian  link,  to  the  border 
town  of  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  is  in  the  planning 
stage.  The  same  Is  true  from  there  to  the 
Peruvian  border  town,  Pucallpa. 

Peru's  road-conscious  President  Belaunde 
Terry  la  planning  to  construct  a  road  from 
Pucallpa  to  Join  the  general  highway  system 
of  Peruvian  highways  which  links  with  the 
coEistal  Pan  American  Highway.  The  Peru- 
vian Army  Is  already  at  work  on  the  rocul. 

The  ambitious  project  can  open  up  some 
of  the  most  potentially  rich  areas  tn  the 
world.  It  Is  long  overdue,  but  at  last  it  Is 
happening. 

Now  that  this  great  land  mass  is  being 
opened  up,  perhaps  a  road  will  be  built  from 
Interior  Colombia  to  Leticia,  Colombia,  on 
the  Amazon  River.  This  would  give  Co- 
lombia an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
open  up  vast  areas  of  potentially  mineral- 
rich  Jungle. 


L.BJ/s  Accent  on  Peace  Alarms  Allies 


(By  Clayton  Willis) 
by  sweaty  Inch,  the  most  significant 
n  recent  South  American  history  Is 
In  the  Jungles  of  Brazil, 
a  1,900-mUe  road  Is  being  built  link- 
east  and  west  coasts  of  that  contl- 


new  road  begins  at  the  nation's  inland 
,  Braslll&,  which  Is  already  linked  to 
Janeiro,  600  mUes  away  on  the  Atlan- 


new  highway  proceeds  to  Rio  Branco, 

of  Acre  Territory  with  a  popula- 

60,000.     Rio  Branco  is  175  mUes  east 

and  60  miles  n(»th  of  landlocked 
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there  It  will  Join  Peru  links  to  the 
4merlcan  highway  running  along  the 
coast. 

rood  is  cutting  through  the  state  of 

Qrosso,  rich  in  manganese.  Iron  ore, 

(  iamonds,  and  rubber.    The  only  tatuis- 

In  the  area  up  to  now  has  been 

or  riverboat.    But  now  bulldozers 

pfuhlng  aside   Jungle   and   penetrating 

Into  the  great  green  heartland   of 


of  the  parpoaea  of  the  road  Is  to  make 
more  ccAxeslve,  to  cut  down  dlX&- 
In  conununicatioa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALirouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  re- 
cent column  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  of 
the  Bell-McClure  ssmdlcate.  While  not- 
ing the  dlflBculties  facing  the  President, 
Mr.  Mowrer  suggests  that  L3.J.'f  frantic 
rush  toward  peace  could  lead  to  the  very 
war  he  hopes  to  avoid.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Mowrer's  column 
reprinted  here. 

The  article  follows: 

Johnson's  Accent  on   Peace   Aids  Foe, 
Alabms  Allies 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

This  Is  a  baffling  world  for  a  politician  like 
L3.J.  who  became  President  In  the  noble 
hope  of  creating  the  Great  Society  of 
America. 

He  has  recently  revealed  his  distress.  Even 
while  he  was  having  to  order  more  young 
Americans  to  Vietnam,  get  ready  to  meet  a 
possible  Red  Chinese  aggression  In  the  Far 
E^ast,  try  to  reconcile  pro-Communists  and 
anti-Communists  tn  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, seek  to  avert  a  second  Cube  in  any  one 
of  half  a  dozen  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, end  the  Indian-Pakistani  war,  plan 
what  to  do  should  Sukarno  step  up  armed 
aggression  against  Singapore  or  Malaysia, 
keep  a  stern  eye  on  Nasser  and  Tito  and 
make  sure  that  the  Chicoms  don't  puU  a 
fast  one  in  Africa — our  President  revealed 
his  chagrin: 

"Peace,  peace — that  simple  little  flve-lettCT 
word — ^U  the  most  Important  word  In  the 


English  language  to  \u  at  this  time." 

Well,  maybe  so.  Even  though  Dr.  Leonard 
A.  Sagan,  after  a  3-year  study,  has  Just  re- 
vealed that  at  Hiroshima,  the  genetic  effects 
of  radiation  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  had 
been  affirmed  by  nuclear  pacifists,  lots  of 
decent  people  say  amen  to  L.BiJ.  President 
Kennedy  would  surely  have  done,  as  Soren- 
■en'B  recent  revelations  testify. 

But  would — to  name  Just  a  few  past  Presi- 
dents— Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Woodrow  WUson  or  Harry  S.  Truman 
agree  with  Lyndon  Johnson? 

Personally  I  doubt  It.  My  feeling  is  that 
to  such  characters,  freedom.  Justice,  convic- 
tion any — yes — rlghteousneas  were  words  lor 
any  one  of  which  they  would.  If  necessary, 
have  faced  the  risk  of  destruction. 

MATT  Kg  PATEIOTS  pathetic 

For  if  peace  were  the  most  Important  word 
In  the  English  language,  then  the  "better- 
Red-than-dead"  White  House  plcketers  and 
the  cynical  young  Americans  who  rush  Into 
matrimony  rather  than  fight  for  their  coun- 
try are  merely  normal.  Patrick  Henry  was 
Just  a  big-mouthed  Jackass  and  Nathan  Hale 
and  "Don't  give  up  the  ship"  Lawrence  needed 
a  psychiatrist. 

If  Justice  comes  after  peace,  then  the 
American  revolutionary  heroes,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Tom  Paine  were 
nothing  but  traitors  to  Britain;  whether 
self-seeking  or  misled  does  not  matter. 

Without  an  unswerving  belief  in  princi- 
ple— without  conviction  ("as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right") — ^Abraham  Lincoln  would 
never,  however  sadly  have  ordered  his  Armed 
Forces  to  preserve  the  Union.  He  would  not 
have  permitted  Grant  and  Sherman  to  deva- 
state Virginia  and  Georgia  In  order  to  brin^ 
the  Southern  Rebels  to  terms. 

Righteousness  only  supported  those  aboli- 
tionists whose  dream  of  the  equality  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  color.  Is  only  now 
coming  to  fruition.  Conviction  Inspired 
Woodrow  WUson  to  enter  a  war  which  he  ab- 
horred aa  much  as  any  pacifist. 

But  why  go  on?  Unless  the  finest  human 
beings  had  put  freedom.  Justice,  conviction, 
and  righteousness  ahead  of  peace,  human 
beings  would  have  lived  as  rabbits,  guinea 
pigs,  or  ground  hogs,  or  perhaps  as  the  do- 
mestic servants  of  the  larger  apes. 

Yes,  I  hear  the  objections  of  the  nuclear 
pacifists:  "All  that  was  before  the  advent  of 
the  nuclear  bomb.  Now  the  preservation  of 
the  entire  race  is  at  stake.  Peace  Is  essen- 
tial if  mankind  Is  to  survive." 

Maybe  so,  although  many  of  the  best  In- 
formed deny  that  a  nuclear  war  would  kill 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  human  race. 

COITIIAGZ    indispensable 

But  If  it  could?  What  kind  of  human  race 
Is  worth  preserving?  Any  kind?  A  race  of 
boys  who  marry  to  escape  personal  risk?  Or 
only  a  mankind  that  moves  not  toward  less 
but  toward  ever  greater  courage?  For  while 
not  perhaps  the  greatest,  courage  is  the  in- 
dispensable ally  of  all  other  virtues.  Without 
It,  the  human  race  would  not  long  even 
survive. 

Moreover,  one  thing  Is  certain,  a  people 
that  puts  peace  ahead  of  freedom  will  soon 
succumb  to  an  adversary  whose  rulers  reg- 
ularly raise  the  price  of  peace  under  threat 
of  war. 

Already  our  European  allies  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  ^  wage  nuclear  war  to 
save  their  freedom.  'Why  should  they  not 
doubt?  Ex-Presldent  Kennedy  began  his 
presidential  career  with  the  bold  promise: 
"We  shall  never  negotiate  out  of  fear!"  And 
then  went  on  to  negotiate  with  Khrushchev 
and  permit  Castro  to  remain  In  Cuba  out  of 
fear  of  war. 

For  this  reason  I  feel  that  In  telling  ths 
world  that  in  his  eyes  peace  comes  first,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  sUpped.  Why  should  not  the 
Vletcong  defy  him  in  the  belief  that  sooner 
or  later  he  wUl  back  down? 
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Wlliy-nllly  (and  ratber  wlUy  tban  nlUy). 
,  nj  Is  the  Pieeldent  of  the  only  effaettT* 
dafender  of  freedom  in  a  cold  war  wbOM 
!^  is  the  planet.  Surely,  he  need*  to  em- 
Si».  not  our  wUl  to  peace  (resU  though 
ft  is)  but  our  wlU  to  win.  Buripldes,  a  wise 
old  bird,  noted  that  "the  god  of  war  baAes 
those  who  hesitate."    StlU  does. 


Home  Rale  Itraes 


The  Air  Shuttle  Service  Between  Waihing- 
ton  and  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  23. 1965 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday.  September  17.  Eastern  Airlines 
Inaugurated  Electra  jet-powered  aircraft 
on  Its  now  famous  air  shuttle  between 
Washington  and  New  York  on  a  number 
of  its  flights,  and  by  November  will  have 
Electras  flying  all  first  sections  of  the 
air  shuttle  between  both  Wadilngton 
and  New  York,  and  New  York  and 
Boston. 

This  substantial  public  service  to 
American  travelers  between  Washington, 
New  York,  and  Boston  has  been  recog- 
nized and  praised  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  Robert  P.  Wagner,  who  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  last  Prlday. 
September  17.  as  "Air  Shuttle  Day." 

The  proclamation  Is  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  Federal  agencies  and  certain 
congressional  committees  that  I  would 
like  to  draw  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  a  major  statement  on  the 
value  of  high  density  air  transportation 
in  the  great  population  area  of  America. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  the 
proclamation  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  city  of  New  York  has  for  300 
years  been  a  principal  port  of  entry  for  the 
colonization  and  subsequent  development  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  Eastern  Air  Lines,  through  a  pre- 
decessor company  known  as  Eastern  Air 
Transport,  pioneered  commercial  air  trans- 
portation of  both  mail  and  passengers  to  this 
city;  and 

Whereas  a  significant  part  of  this  service 
to  the  community  has  been  represented  by 
Eastern  Air  Lines  "Air  Shuttle"  hourly- 
every-hour  flights  between  LaGuardia  Air- 
port and  the  neighborhood  cities  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  now  in  its 
fifth  year  of  operation;  and 

Whereas  this  "Air  Shuttle"  service  is  to  be 
further  improved  on  September  17  when  Jet- 
powered  Electra  aircraft  wlU  be  introduced: 
Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Friday,  September  17,  19^5,  as  "Air  Shuttle 
Day"  in  New  York  City,  and  recommend  to 
our  citizens  the  safe,  dependable,  and  ever- 
expanding  service  Eastern  Air  Lines  has  pro- 
vided for  our  community. 

In  witness   whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  be  affixed. 
[seal]  Robert  F.  Wagneb, 

Mayor,  the  City  of  Sew  York. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or  NOm  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  16.  1965.  edition  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  Charlotte.  N.C.,  had  an 
editorial  entitled  "Nation's  Capital  De- 
serves Its  Home  Rule  Opportunity." 

In  the  editorial  the  editor  of  the  Ob- 
server discussed  my  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  so-called  hcwne  rule 
issue.  I  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Observer 
on  September  20, 1965.  making  my  posi- 
tion dear  with  reference  to  the  points 
raised  in  his  editorial. 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  might  be  Interested  in 
reading  it,  I  request  that  the  Observer 
editorial  of  September  16,  1965.  be  in- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord, 
together  with  my  letter  of  September 
20. 1965.  to  the  editor  of  the  Observer. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 
Nation's  Capital  Desbivp  Its  Homk  Rule 
Opportunity 

Grassroots  opposition  to  a  system  of  home 
rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  s\ir- 
prlslng  In  view  of  the  one-sided  information 
or  misinformation  that  Is  being  disseminated. 

Home-rule  legislation  now  befcare  Congress 
may  need  several  changes.  There  will  have 
to  be  a  reconciliation  of  differences  between 
Senate  and  House  bills  on  the  subject.  But 
there  Is  no  real  evidence  that  the  legislation 
Is  unconstitutional.  Neither  does  It  set  any 
startling  precedent. 

All  "home  rule"  amounts  to  Is  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  wlU 
receive  the  local  citizenship  privileges  that 
we  In  other  communities  take  for  granted. 

Special  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made 
for  payments  from  the  Federal  Government 
because  It  owns  43  percent  of  the  city's  land 
area.  Fifty-four  percent  of  Washington's 
total  acreage  Is  tax  exempt.  But  the  Federal 
payments  anticipated  In  home  rule  do  not 
amount  to  direct  ad  valorem  taxation. 
Furthermore,  the  formula  for  Federal  pay- 
ments Is  tied  in  virtth  local  tax  collections  so 
that  Washingtonlans  could  never  collect  more 
money  from  Uncle  Sam  without  contributing 
more  personally. 

HISTORICAL   PRECEDENT 

The  suggestion  that  Congress  is  about  to 
do  something  the  Founding  Fathers  wanted 
to  avoid  Is  disproved  by  history.  The  District 
of  Columbia  had  local  self-government  from 
1802  until  1874  when  an  Influx  of  newly  freed 
slaves  from  the  South  resulted  in  economic 
stresses  and  created  friction  between  the 
city  and  the  Congress. 

The  real  precedent  being  dealt  with  is  tlmt 
of  Congress  having  denied  the  people  of  the 
District  the  right  to  elect  their  own  officials 
for  the  past  90  years. 

Beyond  that,  James  Madison's  explanation 
(The  Federalist.  No.  43,  1788)  of  the  consti- 
tutional clause  providing  for  a  District  of 
Columbia  is  this : 

"A  municipal  legislature  for  local  pur- 
poses, derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will 
of  course  be  allowed  ttiem." 

The  fundamental  reason  for  returning 
home  rule  to  District  residents,  aside  from 
the  democratic  principle  Involved,  Is  that 
Congress  has  not  In  many  years  been  faithful 
enough  In  its  stewardship.  Scores  of  local 
problems  have  languished,  or  suffered  from 


too  little  attention,  becaxise  Congressmen  as 
a  group  and  the  House  District  Committee 
in  particular  realized  that  It  ooet  them  Uttle, 
and  even  benefited  tliem  in  some  respects,  to 
be  miserly  or  tardy  where  i^proprlstlons  for 
the  District  were  concerned. 

More  than  that,  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee was  for  too  long  dominated  by  the 
kind  of  Southern  Congressman  who  hesi- 
tated to  turn  his  hand  constructively  to  the 
problems  of  a  city  whose  Negro  population 
was  growing  every  year. 

CHANCE    TOO    LATE 

The  Impetus  of  racial  change  In  the  last 
decade  has  brought  some  Improvement.  For 
example,  Representative  Basil  L.  Whttener 
of  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  District 
Committee,  has  at  last  gained  approval  of  a 
bobtalled  subway  system  for  the  District. 
But  the  change  of  direction  Is  too  little  and 
too  late. 

WHITENER  himself  warned  In  1964,  when 
the  first  subway  blU  was  defeated,  that  home 
rule  was  sxire  to  come  If  Congress  didnt 
start  taking  a  more  realistic  view  of  Wash- 
ington's \irban  problems.  This  ixx)crastlna- 
tion  has  been  a  mixed  ttag  of  apathy,  polit- 
ical expediency,  race  prejudice  and  \inwUl- 
Ingness  to  surrender  personal  power  over  the 
District's  affairs. 

The  time  Is  past  for  the  other  way,  tradi- 
tionally and  politically  the  more  American 
way,  to  be  given  a  try  In  the  Nation's  capital. 
As  Representative  Edward  P.  Boland  oI 
Massachiisetts.  said  of  Whttner  before  the 
subway  was  finaUy  approved,  'TTie  gentieman 
rlsee  to  the  more  noble  position  of  doing 
what  should  be  done  for  the  Nation's 
Capital." 

But  even  Whitnir.  In  a  Simday  night  tele- 
vision appearance  In  Charlotte,  appeared  to 
be  trjrlng  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  for  his  more  apathetic  brethren.  The 
Gastonla  Congressman  may  be  Intellectually 
persviaded  that  Congress  can  do  a  better  Job 
of  governing  the  District  through  three  Com- 
missioners than  the  people  themselves  can 
do.  He  may  also  be  persuaded  that  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  home  rule  for  Washlngtcm. 
But  this  does  not  Justify  ignoring  the  very 
sound  arguments  on  the  other  side.  Neither 
does  it  excvise  the  implication  that  there  are 
not  reasonable  taxation  controls  where  Fed- 
eral property  is  concerned. 

In  other  words,  the  televised  explanation 
of  home  rule  for  Washington  was  woefully 
Inadequate  and  Incomplete.  For  want  of  a 
devil's  advocate  on  that  occasion,  here  are 
some  additional  facts : 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  na- 
tional platforms  In  1964  endorsed  home  rule 
for  Washington.  This  would  end  the  spec* 
tacle  of  Congress  trying  to  act  as  Washing- 
ton's city  council  and  the  President  as  its 
mayor. 

Washington  has  serious  tax  problems.  Its 
fiscal  shortcomings  are  due  to  an  inadequate 
tax  rate,  and  the  loss  is  not  entirely  maxle  up 
by  Federal  contributions  to  the  city.  This 
contribution  is  now  running  about  $37.5 
milUon  a  year,  so  it  Is  specious  to  argue 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  would  be  "taxed 
without  representation"  for  Washington's 
benefit. 

Washington  now  lias  more  than  800,000 
residents,  and  Metropolitan  Washington  is 
growing  faster  than  any  other  metropolitan 
area  in  the  country.  Now  ninth  in  size 
among  U.S.  cities,  Washington's  abUity  to 
provide  local  services  is  limited  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  its  biggest  industry 
and  is  not  directly  taxable.  Furthermore, 
the  city  cannot  expand  and  add  to  its  tax 
base  because  its  boundaries  are  fixed. 

Schools  and  other  local  services  are  suffer- 
ing imder  the  present  sloppily  mismanaged 
system.  (In  1963.  somebody  fixed  15,000 
traffic  tickets  in  Washington,  or  7  percent  of 
all  that  were  written.)  The  board  of  trade 
has  opposed  home  rule  because  the  low  tax 
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PMeral  Government  will  make  an  an- 

p^yment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in 

taxes.    This  will  be  based  on  a  spe- 
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approTal.  thus  lees  subject  to  po- 

oaanlpulation.    In  the  Senate  version 

bill,  the  mayor  of  Washington  would 

the  request  to  the  Treasury  every 

The  Treasury  would  forward  this 

AdmlnUitratw  for  General  Services. 

would  determine  if  the  request  was 

upon  "a  reasonable  and  fair  assess- 

f  real  and  personal  property  of  the 

States"  and  would  certify  it  for  pay- 

r  he  found  this  to  be  true.    Parks, 

museums  and  the  like  would 

included  in  the  Federal  payment  for- 

Obvlously,   where   Federal   buildings 

occupy  43  i>ercent  of  the   city's 
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AOVISORT  STTLING 


Johnscm,  in  a  letter  September 
Committee  Chairman  John  Ii. 
AM,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that  the 
Department  has  ruled  that  the  pay- 
ff>rmula  does  not  permit  the  city  to  tax 
property  and  "does  not  impose  an 
delegation   of  the  appro- 
power  of  Congress." 

wotild  retain  power  to  initiate  its 
legislation.    It  could  also  re- 
amend  city  council  legislation.    The 
could  veto   city  legislation  If  it 
affects  a  Federal  interest." 
tiome  rule  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
irovide  for  a  city  council  of  19  mem- 
whlch  5  woTild  be  elected  at  large  and 
wards.    Each   political   party  would 
to  three  candidates  for  the  at-large 
order  to  assure  minority  representa- 
fhe  Senate  bill  also  provides  for  an 
school  board;  it  would  be  appointive 
iie  House  bill.     There  is  no  provision 
school  board  to  levy  its  own  tax 
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Act  objections  to  home  .Yule  are 
of  congressional   consideration  and 
Since  the  act  forbids  Federal  em- 
participation,  other  than  voting,  in 
elections,  the  nearly  one-fourth  of 
residents  who  hold  Federal  Jobs 
The  home  rule  plan  anticipates 
Biich  partisan  participation  will  still  be 
forbid^  en  in  Federal  elections,  but  that  local 
election  participation  will  not  be  forbidden. 
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affc  :;ted 
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of  all  this,  the  national  electorate 

unduly  when  it  hears  talk  to  the 

hat  the  people  of  Washington   are 

ready    to    take    over    o\ir   national 

and  monuments  and  the  seat  of  our 

Government. 

alternate  to  the  bill  backed  by  the 
Ifctratlon.  the  House  Dlstricl  Commit- 
hurriedly  brought  out  legislation  that 
>ffer  to  the  State  of  Maryland  all  of 
Dl4trict  except  the  old  Federal  City  of 
n  as  it  existed  from  1791  to  1871. 
of  Maryland's  rejection  of  the  offer, 
of  the  rejected  area  would  hold  a 
on  drawing  a  home  rule  charter, 
from  the  fact  that  this  offers  Mary- 
most  rundown  and,  to  local  gov- 
the   most   costly   portions   of   the 
,  this  biU  is  in  the  legislative  tradl- 
the  Hoxise  District  Committee — too 

too  late. 
:hanglng  pattern  of  power  in  Con- 
~  the  changing  needs  of  urban  Wash- 
ure  met  now  in  an  hour  that  is  already 
may  be  a  long  time  before  a  home- 
^  Washington  beccnnes  the  "living  ex- 
of  the  highest  Ideals  of  democratic 
govemAient"  that  President  Johnson  envl- 
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slons,  but  the  people  of  Washington  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  make  it  so. 

COKORsen  OF  thm  UmrxD  Statis, 

HOUSS    OF    RXPaXSENTATIVXS, 

Wellington.  D.C.,  September  20.  1965. 
Editoi, 

The  Charlotte  Observer, 
Charlotte.  N.C. 

Dka«  Sm:  Tour  editorial,  entitled  "Na- 
tion's Capital  Deserves  Its  Home  Rule  Op- 
portunity" of  September  16,  1965,  has  Just 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  believe 
that  your  editorial  requires  an  answer  in 
view  of  some  of  the  positions  stated  therein. 

First,  may  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  ref- 
erences to  my  efforts  to  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  city  of  which  all  American  pe<^le 
may  be  proud.  Since  It  is  the  Capltel  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  it  has  a  peculiar 
status.  Each  citizen  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  look  upon  it  with  a  different 
view  from  that  which  he  takes  of  any  other 
city  in  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  the  best  rebuttal  to  the 
position  taken  in  your  editorial  Is  foxmd  in 
the  words  of  the  late  President  WUUam  How- 
ard Taft  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  in 
1912.  which  said,  in  part,  the  following: 

"Prom  time  to  time  there  Is  considerable 
agitation  in  Washington  Ln  favor  of  grant- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  city  the  franchise 
and  constituting  an  elective  government.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  this  change.  The 
history  of  Washington  discloses  a  number 
of  experiments  of  this  kind,  which  have  al- 
ways been  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory. 
The  truth  is  this  is  a  city  governed  by  a 
popular  body,  to  wit,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  selected  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  own  Washington. 
The  people  who  come  here  to  live  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  city  and 
the  restrictions,  and  therefore  voluntarily 
give  up  the  privilege  of  living  In  a  munic- 
ipality governed  by  popular  vote.  Wash- 
ington Is  so  unique  in  Its  origin  and  in  its 
use  for  housing  and  localizing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Nation  that  the  people  who  live  here 
must  regard  Its  peculiar  character  and  must 
be  content  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
control  of  a  body  selected  by  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  I  agree  that  there  are 
certain  inconveniences  growing  out  of  the 
government  of  a  city  by  a  national  legisla- 
ture like  Congress,  and  It  would  perhaps  be 
possible  to  lessen  these  by  the  delegation 
by  Congress  to  the  District  Commissioners 
of  greater  legislative  power  for  the  enact- 
ment of  local  laws  than  they  now  possess, 
especially   those  of  a  police   character." 

Tour  quotation  of  James  Madison's  "Fed- 
eralist Papers,"  in  which  he  advocated  a 
municipal  leglslatiu-e  for  local  piirposes,  is 
consistent  with  the  efforts  of  many  home 
rule  advocates  to  call  up>on  Mr.  Madison  as 
a  supporter  of  their  position.  Tou  and  they 
fail  to  consider  that  whatever  Mr.  Madison's 
views  may  have  been  those  views  did  not 
prevail  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
It  is  well  also  to  note  that  Madison's  "Fed- 
eralist Papers"  were  written  after  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  which  had  adopted 
article  I,  section  8.  clause  17  of  the  Consti- 
tution providing  that  Congress  shall  "exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  district."  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  express  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution negates  the  validity  of  your  posi- 
tion that  a  provision  in  the  presently  pro- 
posed home  rule  bill,  which  would  provide 
that  "the  President  could  veto  city  legisla- 
tion If  it  'adversely  affects  a  Federal  Inter- 
est,' "  brings  the  proposal  in  harmony  with 
the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  does  not  give  to  the 
President  legislative  authority  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  authority  is  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Congress.  Other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  permit  the  Presi- 


dent to  veto  legislation  enacted  by  tbe 
OongreM.  but  nowhere  \a  it  provided  that  the 
Preelden*  can  exercise  the  congressional  au- 
thority so  dearly  set  forth  in  article  I  of  tbe 
Constitution. 

Tour  conclTision  that  "C<mgress  has  sot 
in  many  years  been  falthfxil  enough  in  itt 
stewardship"  and  that  because  "Congress- 
men as  a  group  and  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee in  particular  •  •  •  have  been  miserly 
or  tardy  where  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  concerned"  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  record.  The  following  Incon- 
trovertible facts  given  In  testimony  before 
conunlttees  of  the  Congress  by  Government 
agencies  show  the  error  of  your  conclusions: 

1.  Local  expenditiu-es  for  personal  services 
in  cities  of  the  United  States  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  population  show  that  in  1965 
the  District  of  Columbia  spent  f  166,500,000. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  Qity  most  like  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  size,  spent  only  $66,050,000. 
No  other  city  in  the  category  of  Washington 
in  population  spent  nearly  so  much  for  this 
piupose. 

2.  Expenditures  per  school  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  membership  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  United  States  In  cities  be- 
tween 600,000  and  1,000,000  population  for 
the  school  year  1962-63  were  lower  than  the 
amount  of  $459  per  pupil  spent  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
San  Francisco,  where  >616  per  pupil  was 
spent. 

3.  Between  1954  and  1965  the  number  of 
mimlclpal  employees  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia increased  47.5  percent.  A  total  of 
9,424  employees  were  added  to  the  payroll  in 
that  period,  bringing  the  grand  total  to  29,- 
242  municipal  workers  with  a  gross  payroll 
of  «192  million.  During  that  time  salary 
Increases  for  these  people  were  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  the  amoimt  of/38.8  per- 
cent for  classified  persoimel,  49.3  percent  for 
police  and  firemen,  53.1  percent  for  teachers 
and  school  officials,  and  43.3  percent  wage 
board  personnel. 

4.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  more  em- 
ployees per  1,000  population  than  any  other 
municipal  government  in  the  Nation  with 
34.6  employees  per  1,000  population.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  a  comparable  city,  has  only  12.5 
employees  per  1,000  population. 

5.  The  Federal  payment  out  of  direct  ap- 
propriations of  $37.5  million  in  1965  does  not 
of  itself  show  the  full  extent  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  local  purposes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  your  editorial  implies.  In 
addition  to  this  direct  Federal  payment,  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  made  expenditures  of 
$133,432,000  in  fiscal  year  1964,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1965  thU  amoxmt  will  be  $176,- 
312,000  for  services  which  are  essentially  local 
in  nature  and  iinder  various  programs  for 
which  States  and  other  mimiclpalities  may 
qualify. 

6.  The  District  of  Columbia  In  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  last  year  for  which  such  informa- 
tion is  available,  ranked  first  in  the  Nation  in 
general  expenditures  among  cities  of  popu- 
lation between  600,000  and  1  million  popu- 
lation. 

7.  During  the  10-year  period  between  1950 
and  1960  Washington  and  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  lost  38,222  In  population  and  was 
not  "growing  faster  than  any  other  metro- 
politan area  In  the  country,"  as  your  edi- 
torial stated. 

8.  Toxir  statement  that  schools  "are  suf- 
fering under  the  present  sloppily  mis- 
managed system"  is  an  attack  upon  the  pres- 
ent system  whereby  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  appointed  by  the  Federal  District 
Judges  in  the  city.  It  Is  difficult  to  visualize 
that  a  political  type  school  board  member 
under  the  proposed  home  rule  legislation 
would  offer  an  Improved  system  of  selection 
of  these  individuals. 


It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  Congrees  should 
adhere  to  the  clear  language  of  article  I  oC 
tbe  Constitution  and  continue  "to  ezexolse 
etcluslve  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever" 
over  the  District  of  Colxnnbla  because  d  tihe 
many  evidences  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  In  so  prescribing.  Every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  a  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  Nation's  Capital.  That  interest 
should  not  be  diluted  by  so-called  home  rule. 

Washington  Is  unlike  any  other  city  in  the 
Kation.  It  is  our  only  Federal  City.  It  is 
the  only  city  to  which  70  foreign  nations  send 
representatives,  consisting  of  dlplomafts  and 
10,000  foreign  workers  In  the  diplomatic 
gervlce.  No  other  city  has  as  many  other 
International  groups  as  does  Washington. 
Representatives  of  foreign  news  media,  for- 
eign students  and  educatws,  world  business 
leaders,  and  others  make  regular  pilgrimages 
to  Washington  and  form  their  opinion  of 
the  United  States  In  great  measiu-e  upon 
their  observation  of  the  city.  Projecting  the 
proper  image  of  oiu:  Nation  to  these  visitors 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  local 
political  groups  and  Individuals. 

While  I  do  not  quarrel  with  yovir  paper 
having  an  opinion  differing  from  mine,  I  did 
feel  that  since  you  had  taken  such  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter  that  some  of  the  vlefrs  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  so-called  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  stated 
on  your  printed  page. 

I  trust  that  notwithstanding  the  length  at 
ttils  communiciatlon  that  you  will  see  fit  to 
print  Its  full  text.  ^ 

SIncerelv  yours, 

BAsn.  L.  WHmENER, 
Member  of  Congress. 


America  the  Beautiful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLABOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Honorable  Russell  E.  Train,  who  re- 
signed recently  as  judge  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States,  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Conservation  Foundation, 
has  entered  upon  his  duties.  Many  of 
us  have  known  him  as  a  judge  since  the 
late  fifties,  or  earlier  in  his  posts  with 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  his  new  position  as  a  national 
leader  in  the  conservation  movement,  he 
recently  made  the  keynote  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association  held  jointly  with  the 
National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs 
at  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Grand  Teton 
National  Park,  Wyo. 

Conservation,  he  told  his  audience  in 
that  beautiful  setting,  "Is  not  so  much  a 
specific  program  as  it  is  an  attitude  to- 
ward one's  environment,  a  way  of  look- 
ing at  and  living  in  the  world  around  us 
and  deeply  caring  about  it." 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
cost,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  his  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion, entitled  "America  the  Beautiful." 
The  Public  Printer  has  estimated  the 
speech  to  make  ZV2  pages  in  the  Record 
at  a  cost  of  $364. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Governor  Hansen.  Mrs.  Mauntel,  Mr. 
Watzek.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. It  IB  a  very  special  privilege  for  me  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  occasion.  That  yotir 
two  great  organizations  should  meet  and 
work  together  in  this  fashion  is  a  tribute 
to  far-sighted  leadership  and  a  gratifying 
omen  for  the  future  of  conservation. 

The  theme  of  this  conference  and  the  sub- 
ject of  these  remarks — "America  the  Beau- 
tiful"— Is  surely  a  concept  which  inspires 
and  challenges  the  imagination,  one  which  is 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  our 
surroundings  here  In  the  Grand  Tetons. 
The  fact  that  It  Is  our  theme,  that  the  very 
Idea  of  beauty  should  suddenly  have  become 
an  accepted  goal  of  national  policy — this  Is 
a  matter  of  very  special  significance. 

It  may — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"may" — mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  aware- 
ness of  their  environment  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  and  of  effective  action  for 
the  improvement  of  that  environment. 

The  President's  message  on  natxu-al 
beauty,  the  White  House  conference  on  nat- 
ural beauty,  foUovrup  State  conferences, 
meetings  such  as  this,  and  most  especially 
the  leadership,  interest  and  deep  personal 
coQunltment  of  Mrs.  Johnson  have  created 
a  truly  extraordinary  opportunity  for  con- 
structive conservation  accomplishment. 

However,  let  us  clearly  imderstand  the 
nature  of  this  opportunity  and  our  role  in 
it. 

ACTION    NEEDED 

Messages  and  conferences  and  themes  are 
no  substitutes  for  action.  They  are  vital 
initiatives,  but  they  are  not  action.  Despite 
the  theme  of  this  meeting,  America  will  be 
no  more  beautiful  the  day  we  leave  than  it 
was  the  day  we  came  here.  In  the  concept 
of  "natxiral  beauty"  we  have  been  handed  a 
magnificent  banner  around  which  to  raUy 
and  under  which  to  march.  Where  we  go 
with  that  banner — indeed,  whether  we  go 
anywhere  at  all — that  Is  up  to  us. 

Since  natviral  beauty  is  now  a  major  na- 
tional goal,  I  am  going  to  direct  my  remarks 
primarily  to  a  consideration  of  what  that 
term  does  and  can  mean,  realizing  at  the 
same  time  that  beauty  is  necessarily  sub- 
jective and  will  mean  different  things  to 
different  people — even  different  things  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  concept 
of  "natural  beauty"  as  implying  a  so-called 
cosmetic  approach  to  conservation.  Noth- 
ing can  be  further  from  the  truth.  No  one 
could  read  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress and  not  be  aware  that  here  was  ex- 
pressed a  deep  concern  for  the  quality  of  the 
total  environment.  Likewise,  the  discussions 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natiu-al  Beauty  considered  the 
problem  of  the  American  environment  in 
breadth  and  in  depth. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  basis  for  scorn- 
ing relatively  small  efforts  toward  beautifi- 
catlon.  The  planting  of  flowers  to  brighten 
the  heart  of  a  city  may  not  accomplish  an 
environmental  revolution,  but  It  may  well 
lead  to  a  new  awareness  of  their  surroundings 
on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  public. 
This  can  be  an  important  beginning.  After 
all,  conservation  in  the  broad  sense  is  not 
so  much  a  specific  program  as  it  is  an  attitude 
toward  one's  envirorunent,  a  way  of  looking 
at  and  living  in  the  world  around  xis — and 
deeply  caring  about  it.  Flowers  can  lead  to 
trees,  and  trees  to  public  parks,  and  parks  to 
comprehensive  planning  programs.  The  very 
scope  of  such  activities,  from  the  small  and 
relatively  superficial  to  the  comprehensive 
and  deeply  significant,  means  that  there  Is 
room  for  all  In  this  effort.  Every  citizen  can 
become  Involved,  and  every  citizen  can  be 
benefited. 

CONSEHVATION    FOB    ALL 

The  conservation  movement  has  seemed  to 
many  to  be  limited  to  relatively  small  groups 
representing     rather    specialized     Interests. 


Now,  today,  the  goal  of  natural  beauty  is 
helping  to  change  this.  Men  and  women  who 
never  had  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  con- 
servation was  all  about  have  found  in  natural 
beauty  something  they  can  understand, 
something  they  can  come  to  grips  with,  and 
something  which  they  care  about,  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children.  Ju«t  as  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  Nation,  among 
others,  have  lent  grassroots  strength  to  the 
conservation  movement  over  the  years,  now 
the  cause  of  natural  beauty  is  broadening  the 
conservation  movement  still  further.  Con- 
servation is  being  placed  where  it  belongs — 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  people. 

It  la  Imperative,  therefore,  that  conserva- 
tionists embrace  the  goal  of  natural  beauty 
and  welcome  the  new  believers  It  has  brought 
to  our  conunon  cause. 

It  is  equally  imperative  that  we  seek  the 
full  meaning  and  significance  of  this  con- 
cept and  then  articulate  it  as  a  guide  to  ac- 
tion. And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  time 
for  action.  When  I  read  as  I  did  recently 
that  visitors  to  Niagara  Falls  can  now  stand 
on  the  American  shore  and  watch  the  garbage 
going  over  the  falls,  I  say  to  you  the  honey- 
moon is  over.    It  Is  time  to  go  to  work. 

A  basic  quality  of  beauty  lies  in  unity  of 
form  and  fimctlon,  in  a  fundamental  harm- 
ony of  the  whole.  Taken  in  combination 
with  the  word  "natural,"  I  believe  this  qual- 
ity provides  the  key  to  otir  search  for  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

We  tend  to  conceive  of  man  and  nature  as 
separate  entities.  We  talk  of  nature  as  If 
we  could  take  it  or  leave  It,  as  if  a  concern 
with  nature  were  simply  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual choice.  Nothing  could  be  ftirther 
from  the  truth.  Like  Jt  or  not.  man  and 
nature  are  Inseparable  parts  of  a  imlfled 
whole.  Man  is  part  of  the  natural  world, 
fully  dependent  upon  its  other  constituent 
parts  and  their  interactions. 

Tet,  obvious  as  this  seems,  the  idea  of  the 
tmity  of  man  and  natvire  is  foreign  to  our 
Western  tradition,  including  even  aai  re- 
ligious training.  Our  entire  culture  teaches 
us  that  man  is  dominant,  that  nature  is  his 
servant,  that  the  world  was  created  for  man's 
exploitation  and  enjoyment.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  philosophy  confront  us  on 
every  hand — from  the  filth  of  om-  rivers  to 
the  calloxis  annihilation  of  other  forms  of 
life  on  earth. 

The  superiority  of  man  over  natxire  and 
his  independence  from  nature — this  Is  no 
easy  tradition  to  change.  Tet  change  it  we 
must,  or  we  shaU  faU  in  our  search  for 
natiu-al  beauty,  for  fundamental  quality  in 
our  environment. 

MAN  AND  NATUKZ  , 

Recognizing  this  essential,  inescapable 
unity  of  rntin  and  nature,  our  goal  must  be 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  working  relatlon- 
Bhip  between  the  two,  a  creative,  productive 
harmony  between  the  works  of  man  and  the 
works  of  nature.  Therein  Ues  true  natural 
beauty,  and,  in  that  phrase,  so  described,  we 
possess  a  clear  conceptual  basis  for  positive, 
action  programs  to  protect  and  improve  our 
environment.  Tou  will  note  that  I  have 
included  both  the  protective  and  the  creative 
in  that  statement. 

Physical  man  Is  sustained  and  nourished 
by  the  natural  world  and  its  processes.  Tou 
and  I  know  that  the  spirit  of  man  likewise 
finds  sustenance  and  inspiration  in  that 
world  This  essential  dependence  of  man  on 
nature  being  true,  it  Is  folly  and  stupidity 
for  man  to  destroy,  to  interfere  with,  or 
deface  any  part  of  the  natural  world  without 
compelling  reasons.  An  environment  defiled 
by  pollution,  by  the  destruction  of  species, 
and  by  the  proliferation  of  urban  sprawl 
Is  a  discordant  environment,  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  natiu^  beauty.  Such  acts  and 
conditions  are  not  Just  unpleasant.  They 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  man. 

Now  note  that  I  have  not  said  that  nature 
should  be  inviolate.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
we  turn  the  earth  into  some  sort  of  nature 
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to  stay,  and  he  is  here  to  stay  not  as 

not  as  something  alien,  but  as  an 

part  of  an  evolving  world.    What  I 

is.  first,  that  we  put  a  stop  to  the 

f    planless,    mindless    destruction    of 

that  one  sees  at  every  hand;  second. 

fcjefore  we  take  action  to  modify  the 

world,   we  should   understand   the 

effed'ts  of  what  we  are  doing,  as 

the   alternative    choices   of    action 

ire  available  to  us;  and.  third,  when 

development  projects,  whether 

a  new  road,  laying  out  a  new 

1 5ion.    creating    a   new   city,    or    even 

some  large-scale  economic  de- 

abroad,  that  we  make  a 

effort  to  protect  natural  features 

and   to  incorporate   them   as 

parts  of  the  development  plan. 

,  the  concept  of  natural  beauty 
an  Image  of  national  purpose  whose 
eoakes  ones  breath  away.    It  clear- 
insistence  of  President  Johnson  in 
on   natural   beauty   that   "Our 
must   not   be  Just    the  classic 
of  protection  and  development, 
conservation  of  restoration  and 
Under  the  broad  umbrella  of 
oncept  of  harmony  between  man  and 
we  find  the  logical  basis  for  programs 
from  litter  prevention  and  road- 
to  regional  development  plan- 
frcMn  wildlife  and  wlldland  preserva- 
the  re-creation   of  urban  environ- 
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NEW  KnXDS  OF  PABK 


of  bringing  man  and  nature  into 
harmony  gives  us   new  criteria 
Insights   for   the   examination   of 
programs  such  as  are  repre- 
}y  our  luitional  parks  and  national 
In   large   part,   our  national   parks 
comprise  spectacular  natural  au-eas.    It 
that  such  areas  should  be  preserved 
fashion.    However,  this  concept  of  a 
park  arose  In  a  day  when  the  great 
of  the  American  people  still  had 
the  land,  still  retained  familiarity 
!  natural  world.    The  commonplaces 
e  were  taken  for  granted,  and  it  was. 
part,  only  the  great  spectacles  of 
;hat  excited  the  public  Interest.    To- 
increasing  percentages  of  our  peo- 
Lirbanlzed,  with  little  or  no  exposxire 
outdo(»v.     Today.  I  suspect   that  a 
the  streets  of  Harlem  might  find 
and  spectacle  enough  In  the  \infold- 
leaf.     Perhaps  we  should  create  a 
;  of  national  park  within  urban  areas 
again,  perhaps  outstanding  ex- 
of  rural  landscapes  should  be  given 
)f  nationally  protected  status  which 
the  same  time  permit  continuation 
basic  agricultural  function. 

what  Is  critically  needed  in  many 
not  so  much  acquisition  and  special 
simply  reasonable  protection  against 
development   and   an   assurance   of 
present  use.    If  I  may  be  permit- 
role  of  special  pleader  for  a  moment, 
like  to  cite  one  example  of  what  I 
[  sail  a  boat  on  Chesapeake  Bay.    As 
with  many  others  in  the  cruising 
y,    I    know    few    boating    pleasxires 
than  dropping  anchor  at  the  end  of 
n  a  quiet  unspoiled  creek  surrounded 
rees  and  fields  of  a  rural  laajtecape. 
pleasure,  however,  which  isKipidly 
nonexistent  as  available  shBrellnes 
crowded  with  houses,  marinis.  and 
It  would  be  a  wonderfi^I  thing, 
acquisition  of  easements  and  de- 
rights,  the  increasing  nvunber  of 
enthusiasts  could  be  assured  of  un- 
anchorages  at  strategic  locations 
coastal  and  inland  waterways. 
I  believe  that  we  should  look  en- 
Oovernment    for    such    programs, 
individual  landowners,  either  alone  or 
with  otho's.  would   welcome 
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the  opportunity  to  exercise  private  Initiatives 
in  this  regard,  given  practical  legal  techni- 
ques and  fair  tax  treatment.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  whole  area  of  private  conservation 
initiatives  should  be  given  much  more  em- 
phasis and  much  more  study. 

The  present  multiple-use  management  of 
our  great  national  forests  finds  ready  en- 
dorsement in  the  concept  of  harmony  be- 
tween man  and  nature,  drawing  therefrom 
new  support  for  research,  education,  and 
outdoor  recreation  values.  Moreover,  our 
forests,  our  parks,  and  similar  areas  must 
not  be  treated  as  isolated  reserves,  but  as 
integral  parts  of  the  complex  economic, 
social,  and  ecological  relationships  of  much 
larger  regions.  Even  in  public  education, 
an  interpretive  program  in  a  national  park. 
for  example,  should  be  concerned  not  only 
with  providing  facts  about  the  park  itself, 
but  with  providing  visitors  with  a  new  aware- 
ness of  and  concern  for  their  own  home 
surroundings,  whether  Los  Angeles  or  New 
York,  or  points  In  between. 

OUTDOOR   RECREATION 

Outdoor  recreation  becomes  a  vital  part  of 
our  effort  to  build  a  creative  relationship 
between  man  and  nature.  Pleasurable  and 
instructive  experience  In  the  out-of-doors  on 
a  regular  basis  should  be  part  of  oiu-  every- 
day life.  At  the  same  time,  our  quest  for 
harmony  between  man  and  natiore  demands 
that  we  take  a  critical  look  at  recreation 
patterns  and  particular  recreation  practices. 
An  activity  is  not  necessarily  good  and 
desirable  Jus'^  because  carried  on  outdoors 
during  leisiu-e  time.  Some  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  can  be  rulnoiisly  exploitive 
and  destructive  of  the  very  natural  values 
which  we  seek  to  preserve  and  enhance,  and 
with  which  we  should  seek  to  enrich  our 
lives.  Thus,  rather  than  arbitrarily  basing 
outdoor  recreation  programs  and  facilities  on 
projections  of  existing  patterns  of  activity, 
we  should  also  give  consideration  to  re- 
directing certain  recreation  preferences  and 
to  creating  new  opportimlties  and  instilling 
new  interests.  Here  is  a  fmltful  area  for 
research. 

Particularly,  because  of  the  growing  public 
pressures  on  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  we 
should  place  emphasis  on  developing  new 
recreation  resources  close  to  home,  even  In 
our  own  backyards,  through  both  public  and 
private  investment. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  of  scenic 
highways  today,  but  I  believe  we  must 
approach  the  proposal  with  great  care.  No 
matter  how  designed,  a  highway  alters  the 
natiiral  landscape  radically,  and,  according 
to  the  qualifications  I  have  set  out  above, 
such  alterations  should  be  made  only  when 
really  necessary  and  then  only  with  a  mlnl- 
mvun  of  interference  with  natural  values. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  scenic  roads  are  appro- 
priate under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Certainly,  a  highway  can  be  necessary  In  a 
national  park  but  it  is  Incmnbent  upon  the 
highway  planner  to  give  a  higher  priority 
to  maintaining  the  natiiral  quality  of  the 
area  than  to  increasing  the  number  and 
speed  of  the  vehicles  accommodated  at  the 
expense  of  that  quality.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  scenic  highways  as  such,  but  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  real  function  of  high- 
ways is  to  move  people  and  goods  from  one 
place  to  another  with  speed  and  economy 
rather  than  unnecessarily  to  expose  the 
landscape.  I  suspect  that  I  mny  be  more 
practically  concerned  by  the  fact  that  pro- 
grams centered  on  the  construction  of  physi- 
cal facilities  inevitably  come  tmder  increas- 
ing pressures  that  relate  more  closely  to  the 
distribution  of  economic  benefits  than  to 
tlie  realization  of  the  values  supposedly 
being  sought. 

However,    let    me   say    that   the   highways 
this  Nation  must  have  to  meet  the  esfentlal   ' 
needs  of  our  society  may  represent  a  dra- 
matic opportunity  for  creative  effort  to  make 


the  natviral  environment  available  nn^  fa. 
miliar  to  the  largest  possible  nimat)er  of 
people  In  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  Let  us 
adapt  th«  concept  of  multiple  use  to  our 
public  highways.  In  addition  to  carrying 
goods  and  people,  let  us  make  their  rights- 
of-way  a  resource  few  outdoor  recreation,  for 
open  space  preservation,  for  wildlife  habitat, 
and  for  education  of  the  public  in  those 
values  we  are  discussing  here. 

NEW  USE  FOB  HIGHWAYS 

Considering  the  billions  of  dollars  being 
poured  Into  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
it  would  seem  the  part  of  wlsdcMn  to  turn 
our  highways  to  as  many  advantages  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  sin- 
gle activity  of  our  civilization  has  as  much 
impact  upon  the  natural  landscape,  mostly 
adverse.  Yet  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of 
rights-of-way  measured  in  hundreds  of  feet, 
they  became  measured,  where  practical,  in 
thousands  of  feet,  that  a  protected  landscape 
extended  for  perhaps  a  mile  on  either  side  of 
an  Interstate  highway.  Let  us  suppose  that, 
in  addition  to  the  service  areas  that  are  now 
commoplace  along  our  limited  access  high- 
ways, similar  areas  were  provided  for  the 
seeker  after  outdoor  recreation  and  natural 
beauty.  Let  xis  suppose  fxu-ther  that  high- 
ways were  paralleled  with  systems  of  foot- 
paths, bicycle  paths,  and  even  bridle  paths, 
with  trails  to  natural  features,  with  picnic 
grounds,  and  even  campsites.  Prime  agri- 
cultural land  oould  be  protected  as  such. 
Communities  along  the  edge  of  such  areas 
would  have  direct  access  to  them.  and.  in- 
deed, their  greatest  value  could  well  lie,  not 
in  their  use  by  the  interstate  traveler,  but  as 
a  natural  resource  for  local  peoples  and  com- 
munities. The  possibilities  of  such  a 
program  stagger  the  imagination.  Instead 
of  highways  representing  technology  at  war 
with  nattire,  they  would  become  cores  of 
ribbons  of  green  that  might  comprise  an 
interstate  system  of  outdoor  areas,  linking 
community  with  community,  urban  area 
with  urban  area,  people  with  people.  Here, 
indeed,  would  be  an  imaginative  effort  to 
bring  the  works  of  man  and  of  nature  into 
harmony,  calling  for  new  concepts  in  high- 
way design  as  well  as  in  conservation,  posing 
new  challenges  to  the  regional  and  metro- 
politan planner,  resulting  in  a  creative  mar- 
riage of  technology  and  ecology. 

Now  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  so  interested 
here  in  selling  a  specific  program  (particu- 
larly ohe  which  is  transparently  but  the 
skeleton  of  an  idea)  as  I  am  in  conveying  a 
sense,  not  only  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
conservationists  and  ecologlsts  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  planning  and  development 
process  at  every  level,  but  also  in  providing 
a  glimpse  of  the  potential  for  accomplish- 
ment that  is  inherent  in  such  Involvement. 
We  could  look  forward  to  the  creation  ol 
towns  and  cities  where  valleys  and  streams. 
fields  and  forests,  pleasant  paths,  and  simi- 
lar features  are  an  integral  part  of  the  urban 
fabric.  Perhaps  our  greatest  challenge  is  to 
design  and  produce  a  practical  Interrelation 
of  the  values  of  the  natural  environment 
with  the  values  of  diversity,  oultural  stimu- 
lation, and  creative  human  communication 
traditionally  offered  by  the  urban  environ- 
ment. 

If  man  is  to  live  and  work  and  human  so- 
ciety to  evolve  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
world,  a  thesis  which  I  have  set  out  as  re- 
flecting the  true  meaning  of  natiural  beauty 
and  constituting  the  central  goal  of  modern 
conservation,  then  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  push  aside  the  viewpoint  of  the  conserva- 
tionist and  the  knowledge  of  the  ecologist  as 
somehow  being  irrelevant  to  development 
and  that  often  illusory  goal,  progress. 

Let  it  be  absolutely  clear  that  ecological 
principles  are  of  vital,  practical  importance 
to  development.  We  have  created  dust-bowls 
by  our  failure  to  apply  those  principles.  We 
have  subjected  cities  and  towns  to  flood 
disaster,    to   loss  of    life   and   property,  by 
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building  on  flood  plains  rather  than  reserving 
guch  areas  for  open  space  or  agrlcultxire. 
We  have  filled  swamps  and  marshland  for 
construction  or  as  dxunps  for  the  reftue  of 
our  society,  in  complete  disregard  not  only 
of  their  natural  beauty,  but  also  of  their 
roles  as  natural  reservoirs,  water  regulators. 
and  wildlife  havens.  Indeed,  we  create  whole 
communities  In  disregard  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary princiifles  of  hydrology  and  then, 
when  the  water  runs  out  or  runs  over,  blame 
nature  and  call  upon  the  Government  for 
disaster  aid. 

RESOURCE   PLANNING 

There  Is  a  serious  water  crisis  In  the  north- 
east today  but  the  problem  Is  not  really  due 
to  a  shortage  of  water  but  to  a  shortage  of 
planning.  We  know  a  great  deal  today 
sbout  natural  resource  management.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  apply  that  knowledge  to 
the  urban  environment  and  to  regional 
planning. 

I  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  Identifica- 
tion and  articulation  of  ecological  principles 
as  they  relate  and  apply  to  practical  develop- 
m«t  programs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
BtUl  have  much  to  learn  in  this  regard.  We 
need  major  and  continuing  research  such  as 
is  being  proposed  by  the  international  blo- 
toglcal  program  to  investigate  the  produc- 
tivity of  representative  terrestial  and  aquatic 
oommunltles.  Such  programs  have  major 
long-term  significance  to  the  capacity  of  man 
to  sustain  himself  on  earth,  and  they  deserve 
substantial  support  by  Governments  and 
private  institutions.  However,  we  do  not 
have  to  await  further  research  before  putting 
ecological  principles  to  work.  We  have  a 
tremendous  store  of  knowledge  now  that  sim- 
ply needs  expressing  in  forms  that  are  usable 
by  economists,  engineers,  landscape  archi- 
tects, and  planners  generally,  and  which  are 
relevant  to  their  concerns. 

There  must  be  mutual  understanding  and 
&  continuing  dialog  between  all  of  these 
disciplines.  A  useful  exchange  along  these 
lines  was  sponsored  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation  last  spring  when  it  conducted  a 
4-day  conference  on  the  subject  "The  Put\ire 
Environments  of  North  America"  which 
brought  together  some  40  leading  ecologlsts, 
economists,  geographers,  regional  planners, 
urban  planners,  and  so  forth  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Latin  America,  and 
England. 

This  is  not  to  assert  that  conservation 
values  or  ecological  principles,  however,  we 
describe  them,  should  become  the  over- 
riding determinants  of  policy.  What  we 
should  aim  for  Is  to  make  such  values  a  re- 
spected part  of  the  decisionmaking  process, 
to  have  them  weighed  in  the  balance  along 
with  economic  and  other  criteria.  At  the 
present  time,  they  are  largely  overlooked  so 
that  alternatives  supported  by  ecological 
standards  are  simply  not  made  available  to 
decisionmakers. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that 
ecology  is  necessarily  at  war  with  economics. 
that  the   one   is   always  a   clear  alternative 
to  the  other.    Clearly,  this  is  not  so.    While 
I  seriously  doubt  that  we  can  ever  put  mean- 
Ingfva  dollar  values  on  such  things  as  the 
survival  of  a  species,  a  delightful  landscape, 
the  rise  of  a  trout  to  the  fly.  the  song  of  a 
bird,  or  the  stillness  of  a  forest,  there  are 
many  cases  where  the  application  of  ecolog- 
ical principles  makes  absolute  economic  good 
sense.    I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the 
costly  results  of  failing  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples.   On  the  positive  side,  we  all  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  real  dollar  values  implicit  in 
sound  forest  management,   range   manage- 
ment, and  wildlife  management.    There  are 
many  more.     In  large-scale  real  estate  de- 
velopment, I  am  convinced  that  a  plan  that 
makes  proper  provision  for  open  space,  that 
protects  hillsides  from  erosion,  and  streams 
from  slltation  and  pollution  will,  over  the 
long  run,  produce  property  values  that  are 


substantially  higher  and  more  stable  than 
one  which  simply  exploits  the  land  for  the 
highest  immediate  cash  gain. 

Just  as  in  the  life  insurance  industry  good 
health  is  reoognlaed  as  good  buslBesa.  so  I 
beUeve  that  American  Industry  gsnsrally  will 
and  must  come  to  recognize  that  a  good  en- 
vironment Is  also  good  business. 

When  the  achievement  of  natural  beauty, 
conservation,  and  ecological  harmony  does 
impose  an  additional  economic  cost,  the  pub- 
lic should  not  necessarily  reject  these  values. 
I  read  a  newspaper  column  recently  which 
strongly  ImpUed  that  efforts  to  put  over- 
head transmission  lines  underground  should 
be  rejected  because  the  cost  of  power  would 
be  increased,  and  that  industry  should  not 
be  required  to  prevent  or  reduce  stream  pol- 
lution because  the  cost  of  manufactured 
goods  would  rise.  Following  this  approach, 
child  labor  would  never  have  been  abolished 
nor  a  thousand  other  Improvements  in  our 
way  of  life  achieved. 

When  conservation  values  mean  added 
costs,  we  should  acknowledge  this  frankly, 
estimate  the  costs  as  accurately  as  possible, 
and  provide  the  public  and  decisionmakers 
with  the  facts  necessary  to  making  Intel- 
ligent choices  from  among  the  available  al- 
ternatives. Conservationists  should  aspire 
to  no  greater  role  in  a  free  society,  but  this 
is  a  role  to  which  they  are  surely  entitled. 

COUNCn.  PROPOSED 

I  propose  that  the  President  establish  a 
Coimcil  Of  Ecological  Advisers,  or  alterna- 
tively, an  interdisciplinary  group  of  environ- 
mental advisers  having  a  strong  ecological 
orientation.  And  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  Just  talking  about  an  Interdepart- 
mental committee.  With  one  such  bold 
stroke,  concern  for  the  qtiaUty  of  the  en- 
vironment would  be  given  an  important  new 
status  in  planning  and  policymaking  at  the 
highest  level  of  government.  It  would  give 
ecology  a  new  posture  in  public  affairs,  and 
a  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  making  its 
knowledge  applicable  and  relevant  to  the 
practical  needs  of  our  day. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  ica  chang- 
ing some  of  our  traditional  attitudes  to- 
ward man's  relationship  with  nature.  If 
we  are  really  to  achieve  this  objective — and 
we  must— then  something  more  is  needed 
than  the  conviction  of  a  few  determined  peo- 
ple, although  this  Is  Important.  Something 
more  is  needed  than  government  policies, 
although  these  help. 

Nothing  less  than  a  revolution  In  our  edu- 
cational system  is  required.  Our  present 
system  is  built  around  knowledge  of  facts 
and  how  to  do  things  with  those  facts.  In 
this  system,  the  world  around  us  continues 
as  an  external  affair  upon  which  we  operate 
Buccessfuly  If  we  simply  apply  the  facts  we 
are  taught.  I  believe  that  those  facts  and 
our  dealings  with  them  need  to  be  conceived 
in  different  terms.  They  need  to  be  pre- 
sented BO  that  the  student  sees  himself  as 
part  of  an  Interdependent.  Interrelating 
world,  not  simply  as  its  manipulator. 

We  need  to  revise  our  teaching,  not  to  alter 
the  knowledge  we  teach,  but  to  present  the 
facts  in  the  context  of  certain  Important 
relationships  so  that,  as  Individuals,  we  come 
to  understand  our  own  place  In  the  world 
around  us.  Stated  a  different  way.  we  need 
to  teach  subjects,  whether  physical  sciences, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  or  technologies, 
in  the  context,  wherever  possible,  of  man 
interacting  with  his  environment. 

We  need  to  rewrite  textbooks,  revise  en- 
tire ciUTlculums.  I  am  not  talking  about 
teaching  conservation  as  a  specific  subject 
but  about  injecting  a  new  concept  of  man's 
relation  to  his  environment  into  the  very 
marrow  of  our  education  system,  throughout 
aU  subjects.  The  Conservation  Poxindatlon, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
is  working  in  this  important  field  at  the 
Jointly  operated  Plnchot  Institute  for  Con- 
servation Studies  at  Milf  ord,  Pa. 
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I  strongly  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
tare  appoint  a  task  force  to  make  studies 
and  submit  reoommendatlons  along  these 
lines. 

A  week  ago  today  I  was  sitting  on  a  sand 
dune  on  the  Massachusetts  shore  without  a 
care  in  the  wortd — well,  hardly  any  eares 
other  than  this  speech.  I  watched  the  gulls 
sweeping  overhead  and  the  wind  stirring 
the  grass  on  the  tops  of  the  dunes  and  the 
sandpipers  feeding  along  the  edge  ot  the  sea. 
And  as  the  long  Atlantic  waves  rolled  in  to 
crest  and  break  in  a  froth  of  spray  and  then 
run  up  the  beach  beneath  me,  I  thought 
about  our  subject,  "America  the  Beautiful." 
Watching  those  waves  from  across  the  sea, 
aware  of  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tides  that 
set  the  pattern  of  life  around  me,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  any  vision  of  "America  the  Beau- 
tiful" which  excludes  the  world  beyond  our 
boundaries  is  not  very  realistic. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we  cannot  di- 
vide up  the  environment  with  neat  little 
fences.  The  plntaU  duck  that  files  over  Wy- 
oming may  have  nested  on  the  Yukon  and 
be  headed  for  wlntaring  grovmds  In  Mexico. 
There  are  now  proposals  to  send  water  from 
Canada  to  southern  Callfco-nia.  Smog  and 
air  pollution  which,  we  once  thought  of  as 
the  problems  of  particular  cities  have  been 
revealed  as  continental  in  scope.  Significant 
amounts  of  DDT  are  now  regularly  found  In 
the  tissue  of  penguins  in  t^e  Antarctic. 
Radioactive  fallout  knows  no  political  boun- 
daries. Probably  the  richest  storehouse  of 
natural  resources  that  mankind  possesses 
lies  in  the  oceans,  common  prc^jerty  of  the 
world. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  plain 
f.xt  that  conservation  and  natural  beauty 
as  I  have  expressed  these  concepts  cannot  be 
the  private  property  or  the  exclusive  con- 
cern of  any  one  nation  or  people.     Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  we  in  the  United  States 
cannot  ignore  the  environment  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.     We  are  part  of  It.     We  have 
recognized   this   fact   In   our   assistance    to 
natxiral     resources     development    programs 
abroad.    The     comprehensive     development 
program  annoimced   by  President  Johnson 
for  the  Mekong  River  Basin  of  South  Vietnam 
Is  conservation  on  a  trvily  spectacular  scale. 
The  virtually  uncontrolled  erosion  of  soils 
in  Latin  America  and  the  progressive  de- 
gradation of  the  human  habitat  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  beyond  our  own  borders 
wiU  Inevitably.   If  left  unchecked,  produce 
human    misery    and    tensions    which    will 
threaten   the  seciirlty    of   this   country,   no 
matter  how  beautiful  it  is.    As  we  sit  hftre 
In  these  lovely  and  comfortable  surround- 
ings emd  talk  about  "America  the  Beautiful." 
we  are  Indulging  in  dangerous  self-delusion 
if  we  forget  for  a  moment  the  tension,  the 
frustration,  the  hopelessness,  the  fear,   the 
hatred,   and   the  violence  such  as  recently 
erupted  In  Los  Angeles.     We  cannot  be  blind 
to  similar  forces  beyond  our  borders. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONSERVATION 

Our  responsibility  for  natural  beauty  and 
conservation  starts  at  home,  of  this  we  can 
be  alaeolutely  certain.  Our  Immediate  job 
lies  in  our  own  backyard,  on  oiu-  own  street, 
in  our  own  neighborhood.  NeveHheless,  we 
cannot  escape  our  interdependence  with  the 
world  environment.  Indeed,  we  have  much 
to  learn  about  landscape,  open  space  and 
town  planning  from  other  countries.  In 
many  of  these  respects,  our  friends  from 
abroad  are  far  ahead  of  us.  By  the  same 
U*en.  we  ourselves  have  a  great  opportunity 
for  world  leadership  in  producing  a  truly 
livable  environment.  Progress  toward  a 
beautiful  America  can  become  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  other  peoples. 

We  should  cooperate  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  In  efforts  to  eolve  the 
ooaunon  problems  of  ovir  human  environ- 
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to  International  undentandlng. 

Inited  States  baa  failed  to  Join  the 

lonal  Union  for  Conservation  of  Na- 

Natural  Resources,  and  thi«  is  an 

which  shovild  be  speedily  corrected. 

'  States  should  propose  an  Inter- 

ConservatlcHi  Year  to  provide  new 

for  progress  directed  to  the  qual- 

envlronment.    Each  participating 

would  be  svunmoned  thereby  to  a 

n  itional  effcH-t  to  achieve  maximum 
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such  control,  conservation  becomes 
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creative  effort  but  simply  a  fight  to 
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POniUlTION   POLICY 

_    for    environmental    quality    in 

must  be  developed  in  close  rela- 

i  definite  population  policy.    There 

policy  today. 

outset  of  these  remarks.  I  stressed 

that  the  establishment  of  conserva- 

nattiral  beauty  as  matters  of  na- 

glves  no  assurance  of  their  ac- 

that  the  achievement  of  these 

upon  action  by  us. 

conservation  programs  and  Fed- 

latlon     vrtthout     citizen     follow - 

are  simply  lost  opportunities. 

a  Wilderness  Act  whlcb  sets  up 

nucletis   wilderness    preservation 

But  additions  to  that  system  will 

to  run  a  gauntlet  of  local  hear- 

posltlve  congressional  action.     On 

ose-to-home"  issues,  local  economic 

can  now  be  expected  to  have  greatly 

Influence. 

a  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
which  authorizes  grants-in-aid  to 
plan,  and  acquire,  and  develop 
outdoor  recreation.     However,  as 
to  identify  specific  areas  to  be 
there  will  be  growing  opposition 
who  have   other  ambitions  for 
Involved, 
may  soon  be  amendments  to  the 
^ater  Pollution  Control  Act  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
Welfare  to  establish  standards  of 
on  Interstate  streams.    But  be- 
Secretary  can  act  each  State  will  be 
rears  In  which  to  develop  its  own 
'"    criteria.    We  can  expect,  there- 
bill  passes,  a  contest  in  each  State 
those  who  want  a  policy  of  con- 
:  (grading  of  water  quality  and  those 
fancy  they  have     a  stake  in 
the  status  quo. 
field  of  community  development. 
Housing  Act   of    1965   strengthens 
of  programs  designed  to  improve 
ty  of  the  urban  environment,  and 
have  a  direct  stake  in  such 
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new  programs  provide  weapons  to 

the  contest  in  specific  situa- 

the  weapons  are  no  good  unless 

used   by   Informed,    vigorous,   and 

citizens  and   public   olBcials 

where  the  battle  is  being  fought. 

CmZEN     COUNCILS 


eqv  illze 
Bit 


orga  Qized 


like  to  see  in  every  town  and  ham- 

j  coiintry  a  citizens'  conservation 

As  you  know,  several  States  have 

a  legislative  framework  for  Town 

;lon     Commissions.       These     have 

parfilcularly  effective  In  New  England 

tradition  of  the  town  meeting  Is 
much  alive.  However,  there  Is  no 
alt  on  roch  legislation,  which  may 

I.  before  citizen  conservationists 
it  the  local  level.    I  am  not  talking 


coioe 


about  a  new  legal  entity,  because  It  is  Im- 
portant to  work  through  our  *Tii»t.<ng  orga- 
nlzatlonB.  However.  I  am  also  not  talking 
about  one  local  conservation  or  citizen  ac- 
tion group  simply  awnimlng  the  role  I  have 
described.  The  leadership  of  such  groups 
should  be  an  Important  part  of  the  town 
conservation  councils  but  only  alongside 
representatives  of  business,  the  press,  the 
churches,  the  schools,  etc.  Only  thiis  can  be 
achieved  a  broad  base  of  citizen  support  and 
citizen  action.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
Henry  David  Thoreau   wrote: 

"It  would  be  worth  the  while  if  in  each 
town  there  were  a  committee  appointed  to 
see  that  the  beauty  of  the  town  received  no 
detriment." 

Let  us  go  home  and  follow  his  advice. 

National  conservation  organizations  should 
increase  their  emphasis  on  leadership  train- 
ing for  State  and  local  officials  and  their 
own  members.  With  the  splendid  example 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Garden  Clubs  so  fresh  before  us,  I 
hope  that  a  wide  variety  of  citizen  organiza- 
tions will  hold  Intensive  workshops  on  op- 
portunities for  citizen  action  on  behalf  of 
conservation  and  natxu^a  beauty.  The  Con- 
servation Foundation  stands  ready  to  help 
in  this  regard.  Along  the  same  lines,  the 
foundation  is  expanding  its  information 
services  to  help  keep  citizen  leaders  Informed 
on  major  developments  In  conservation  and 
natural  beauty,  and  on  constructive  ways  In 
which  citizens  can  contribute  to  conservation 
objectives.  We  would  welcome  suggestions 
that  will  help  us  make  such  programs  of 
maximiun  benefit. 

You  and  I  should  be  especially  concerned 
that  current  conservation  programs  which 
emphasize  urban  environments  as  much  as 
wlldlands,  wildlife,  and  traditional  conserva- 
tion objectives,  do  not  founder  for  want  of 
unity  of  support. 

For  decades  the  leadership  in  conservation 
in  the  United  States  has  come  from  a  pro- 
phetic and  vigorous  core.  While  this  leader- 
ship has  often  been  divided  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Gifford  Pinchot  and  multiple  use 
and  those  whose  principle  Interest  was  in 
preservation,  its  common  concern  has  usually 
been  on  this  coimtry's  great  natural  areas 
and  the  resources  of  those  areas.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  apply  the  vigor  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  traditional  conservation  move- 
ment to  a  new  set  of  priorities  In  which  the 
urban  environment  gets  at  least  equal  rank. 
I  believe  that  traditional  conservation  lead- 
ers have  been  remarkably  responsive  to  this 
call;  indeed  many  of  the  programs  called  for 
by  the  new  conservation  were  first  placed  on 
the  public  agenda  by  those  leaders  and  their 
organizations. 

But  some  who  are  most  concerned  about 
making  a  metropolitan  America  livable — 
perhaps  in  their  desire  to  emphasize  this 
objective — have  minimized  the  Interest  and 
potential  contribution  of  the  traditional  con- 
servationists. And  a  few  of  the  conserva- 
tionists have  retaliated  by  dismissing  the 
ardent  champions  of  lirban  American  as 
"Johnnies-come-lately." 

This  is  a  wasteful  division  of  interest 
among  natural  allies  whose  resources  and 
wisdom  ought  to  be  combined  to  work  for 
the  single  objective  of  an  environment  of 
health  and  beauty,  reaching  from  urban  core 
to  wildland. 

Urban  planners,  landscape  architects,  and 
urban  Interests  generally  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  natural  resource  disciplines.  And 
conservationists  have  much  to  teach  citizen 
leaders  In  urban  development  about  tech- 
niques of  citizen  organizations  and  of  effec- 
tive political  action. 

The  national  leaders  of  both  professional 
and  lay  organizations  Interested  Ln  \irban 
America  will  do  well  to  seek  out  the  Interest 
and  support  of  conservation  leadership,  as 
political  alUee,  as  technical  advisors,  and  as 
members  ot  their  boards  and  councils. 


And  simUarly,  organizations  traditionally 
oriented  toward  wUdlands  and  rural  areas 
can  serve  their  Intereeta  and  tbe  public  good 
by  bringing  planners,  arohltocta,  landscape 
archlteote,  country  and  city  officials,  andiir- 
ban-orlented  citizen  groups,  among  many 
others.  Into  the  Inner  circle  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement. 

PRIVATE  INITIATIVE 

One  final  warning:  now  that  Government 
is  so  heavily  committed  to  conservation  goals 
there  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate Individuals  and  organizations  to  relax 
and  let  the  Government  do  the  Job.  This 
would  be  fatal.  Private  action  Is  absolutely 
Imperative  in  order  to  put  Government  pro- 
grams to  work.  Private  initiative  is  needed 
in  order  to  produce  Imaginative  Ideas  for 
action.  We  need  Innovation,  and  Innovation 
iB  seldom  a  strength  ot  Government. 

Basically.  I  have  tried  to  Infuse  the  con- 
cept of  natiiral  beauty  with  the  deep  and 
broad  significance  wblch  I  beUeve  the  de- 
velopment of  a  beautiful  America  requires 
and  deserves.  To  this  end.  I  have  suggested 
that  we  look  to  a  harmonious  relationship 
between  man  and  nature  as  the  touchstone 
to  creative  conservatUm. 

Man  and  his  Institutions  and  his  society 
are  evolving  toward  goals  we  cannot  now  sec. 
However,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  environ- 
ment In  which  we  live  will  play  a  key  role  in 
that  evolution,  perhaps  the  most  Important. 

It  must  be  an  environment  that  is  healthy, 
Joyfiil,  and  challenging.  It  must  be  char- 
acterized by  openness  and  diversity,  becavise 
in  variety  of  choices  and  In  the  freedom  to 
make  those  choices  He  the  Infinite  possibili- 
ties of  man's  future. 

Man  win  travel  to  the  moon  and  the 
planets  and  probably  even  to  the  stars  and 
beyond.  But  man's  most  Immense  Journey 
lies  among  his  fellows  and  within  himself. 

An  America  that  1b  truly  "America  the 
Beautiful"  can  be  a  shining  beacon  to  light 
the  way  along  that  Journey. 


Los  Angeles  Times  Reveals  How  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  and  Durable 
Peace  in  Asia  Started 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reg- 
ularly there  have  been  appearing  adver- 
tisements In  leading  newspapers  of  this 
country  signed  by  prominent  Americans 
which  urge  various  forms  of  action  in 
connection  with  Vietnam.  All  too  sel- 
dom do  we  ever  learn  who  really  put 
these  committees  together,  whom  they 
represent,  and  what  they  are  really  work- 
ing for.  The  Los  Angales  Times  through 
its  reporter,  Louis  Fleming,  performed  a 
useful  public  service  in  doing  some  origi- 
nal reporting  In  uncovering  that  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  and  Durable 
Peace  in  Asia  was  formed  as  a  result  of  a 
request  by  President  Johnson.  Accord- 
ingly the  Washington  Post,  September  9, 
page  4-A,  brief  news  story  about  this 
and  the  text  of  the  committee  advertise- 
ment and  list  of  sponsors  may  be  judged 
more  realistically  accordingly.  I  hope 
that  other  members  of  the  press  will  show 
initiative  in  uncovering  who  really  starts 
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these  committees,  eiq;>eciaUy  if  they  in- 
volve work  that  the  Congress  is  engaged 

m. 

The  brief  news  story  and  committee 
advertisement  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  1965) 

New  York. — Arthur  Dean,  an  attorney  and 
former  diplomat,  announced  yesterday  the 
formation  of  a  blue-ribbon  citizens'  commit- 
tee to  support  President  Johnson's  policy  in 
tne  Vietnam  war. 

The  formation  of  the  committee  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  as  an  answer  to  nu- 
merous peace -front  groups  that  have  been 
aUacking  American  Involvement  In  Vlet- 
nfc,  according  to  sources  quoted  by  Louis 
Fleming  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  organization,  which  will  be  called  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  and  Durable  Peace 
in  Asia,  consists  of  47  prominent  people  rep- 
resenting both  political  parties,  business,  in- 
dustry, and  the  Intellectual  community.  A 
statement  of  the  committee's  policy,  plac- 
ing heavy  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  within  tlie  terms  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Agreement,  will  be  published  as 
an  advertisement  In  the  newspapers  in  13 
cities. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,  1966] 
We  cordially  Invite  you  to  Join  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  and  Diirable  Peace  in 
Asia.  The  committee's  basic  piupose  Ls  to 
support  President  Johnson's  proposals  to 
bring  about  a  viable  peace  In  Vietnam  and, 
once  peace  Is  brought  about,  to  enlist  eco- 
nomic aid  for  the  entire  area  and  to  assure 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  their  right 
to  choose  a  government  of  their  own,  free 
from  assassination,  threats  of  violence  or 
other  forms  of  Intimidation. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increased  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  and  to  convince  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  that  such 
aggression  cannot  be  successful.  It  has  be- 
come necessary  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Increase  defense  expendi- 
tures and  to  commit  large  American  forces 
to  supplement  the  forces  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. At  the  same  time  the  President  has 
given  ample  evidence  of  his  willingness  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  serious  negotia- 
tions designed  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
bloodshed  and  Communist  aggression. 

The  committee  believes  the  President  has 
acted  rightly  and  In  the  national  Interest  In 
taking  these  steps  and  that  he  Is  entitled  to 
the  support  of  the  responsible  citizens  of  this 
country.  The  committee  Intends  to  do  what 
it  can  to  assist  the  President  to  achieve  his 
objectives  of  peace  and  the  ending  of 
aggression. 

STATEMENT    OF    PRINCIPLES    OF   COMMITTEE    FOR 
AN  EFFECTIVE  AND  DURABLE  PEACE  IN  ASIA 

The  following  principles  with  respect  to 
the  problems  we  are  confronting  in  Vietnam 
have  been  formulated  by  the  undersigned 
citizens  with  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  to 
help  our  Government  to  bring  about  a  work- 
able, peaceful,  political  settlement: 

1.  The  objective  of  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam,  in  accordance  with  our  own 
historic  principles  and  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  is  that  its  people  be 
free  from  external  aggression  and  from  the 
Impositions  of  an  outside  will  by  force,  sub- 
version or  infiltration,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  shape  their  own  destiny  as  they 
see  fit. 

In  common  with  every  free  and  independ- 
ent people,  we  believe  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  should  have  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  government  and  way  of  life 
through  exercise  of  the  principles  of  self- 
determination. 

2.  The  United  States  has  no  territorial 
iunbitlons,  no  desire  for  bases,  no  intention 
of  seeking  special  privileges  or  creating 
spheres  of  influence  anywhere  In  southeast 
Asia.     We  are  presently  engaged  in  a  mili- 


tary effort  to  bring  atwut  peace  In  aoutheaat 
Aala.  Ttiis  is  made  neeeanry  by  tlie  preMooe 
In  Soutb  Vietnam  of  thomaondi  at  trained 
and  aimed  men.  sent  and  directed  by  North 
Vietnam  In  an  attmnpt  to  orwoome  tb» 
South  by  terror,  subverslcm,  and  outrl^t 
aggreaslon. 

3.  We  believe  that  tbe  North  Vietnamese 
effort  to  take  ov«r  South  Vietnam  Is  a  part 
of  a  wider  threat  of  CXnununlst  domination 
and  expansion  In  Asia.  Tills  Asian  Com- 
munist aggression.  If  unresisted,  will  spread 
Insecurity,  chaos,  terror,  and  uncertainty;  It 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  Asian  peace  and 
stabUity  essential  to  our  own  long-term  na- 
tional Interests. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
given  clear  assurances  of  its  intention  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  defend 
themaelves.  We  believe  that  failure  to  Im- 
plement these  assurances  would  have  serious 
consequences  In  Asia  and  elsewhere.  We 
must  not  equivocate  on  this  support  of  the 
principle  of  collective  self-defense.  For  to 
do  so  would  do  much  to  damage  the  faith 
and  resiliency  of  many  small  and  vulnerable 
nations  who  rely  on  us,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
In  combating  Ccunmunlst  aggression.  Fur- 
ther, by  such  equivocation  we  would  en- 
courage similar  efforts  to  extend  Oomnrun- 
ism  by  so-called  wans  of  national  liberation 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

5.  The  committee  fully  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  doing  no  more  and  no  lees 
than  what  Is  necessary  militarily  in  Vietnam 
to  bring  about  a  viable  peace.  We  deplore 
the  pain  and  destruction,  the  disruption  of 
family  life,  the  wasting  of  human  resources, 
and  the  Inevitable  casualties.  We  do  not 
wish  to  destroy  North  Vietnam.  Nor  do  we 
threaten  Its  existence. 

Yet  we  feel  now  that  we  must  take  the 
firm  and  deliberate  actions  required  to  end 
aggression  and  to  convince  the  aggressor 
that  he  cannot  succeed  by  the  use  of  force. 

6.  We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
pursue  the  path  of  peace,  through  uncon- 
ditional discussions,  genuine  reciprocal  acts 
leading  to  the  reduction  or  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, or  any  other  course  holding  real 
promise  for  a  meaningful  political  outcome. 
We  remain  wary  of  superficial  steps  which 
might  encourage  the  aggressor  In  his  present 
course  and  further  Jeopardize  an  already 
tormented,  beleaguered  people.  But  we  be- 
lieve we  must  stay  dedicated  unflaggingly  to 
the  search  for  an  effective  peace  by  non- 
military  means. 

7.  We  particularly  urge  the  faithful  use 
of  the  United  Nations  in  seeking  a  genuine 
agreement  and  In  assuring  Its  effective  im- 
plementation and  continuance. 

8.  We  support  the  continued  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  the  essential  purposes 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  in  order  to  stop 
hostilities  and  provide  peaceful  settlement. 
If  honored,  these  purposes  could  result  in 
the  reestablishment  of  secvulty  in  the  area 
and  could  guarantee  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam.  Once  security  in  the  area 
has  been  established  and  the  right  of  all 
peoples  of  Vietnam  to  self-determination 
has  been  adequately  assured  by  all  parties, 
there  could  be  a  possibility  of  eventual  peace- 
ful reunification  of  Vietnam  through  effec- 
tively supervised,  genuinely  free  elections. 

9.  We  believe  that  when  the  aggressor  has 
ceased  his  aggression  in  the  area,  and  secur- 
ity and  safety  are  returned  to  the  peoplp  of 
South  Vietnam,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
presence  of  American  military  forces.  In- 
deed, we  support  unequivocally  the  with- 
drawal of  these  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  the  South  Vietnamese  are  in  a 
position  to  determine  their  future  without 
external  interference,  infiltration,  intimida- 
tion or  threat. 

10.  We  want  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  way  of 
life  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  by  vig- 
orously supporting  their  efforts  for  political 
and  social  reform.    We  believe  the  United 


States  should  continue  to  provide  economic 
and  technical  mwlstsnce  to  this  md.  Last- 
ing peace  will  only  come  In  southeast  Asia 
If  Its  people  are  truly  free  to  better  them- 
selves and  their  condition  and  thusigaln  the 
buoyant  hope  that  comes  from  this' achieve- 
ment. We  support  American  readiness  to 
aid  the  coimtries  of  southeast  Asia-  in  tneir 
Joint  economic  development.  We  believe  in 
leaving  the  door  open  for  cooperative  North 
Vietnamese  participation. 

As  responsible  citizens  desiring  pecuse.  we 
plan  to  wcK-k  In  support  of  these  basic  prin- 
ciples in  all  appropriate  ways  on  an  inde- 
pendent beais. 

If  you  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
foregoing  principles.  If  you  are  willing  to 
support  the  President  In  combating  com- 
munism In  southeast  Asia  and  In  protecting 
the  tmsic  principles  of  U.S.  policy  In  the  Par 
East  In  an  effc«t  to  bring  about  an  effective, 
workable  and  durable  peace  in  Asia,  we  in- 
vite you  to  Join  us  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee by  filling  out  and  mailing  the  form 
below.  You  will  be  consulted  on  all  basic 
purposes  but  it  is  expected  that  a  small  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  act  In  case  of  emer- 
gency win  be  formed. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  AND  DURABLE 
PEACE  IN  ASIA 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  chairman 
48  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10005 
I  support  your  statement  of  principles  and 
wish  to  Join  your  committee      You  may  so 
list  me  in  your  literature. 

(Name) 

( Address ) 

(City,  town  or  village) 
State ZIP     Code 


Arthur  H.  Dean,  chairman.  48  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dean  Acheson,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Annenberg.  Wynnewood. 
Pa. 

Douglas  Arant,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Nathaniel  G.  Benchley,  Nantuckett,  Mass. 

Eugene  R.  Black,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  K.  Carr,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

W.  Frederic  Colclough,  New  York,  NY. 

James  S.  Coles,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

James  B.  Conant,  Princeton,  N.J. 

John  Cowles,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hardy  C.  DiUard,  CharlottesvUle,  Va 

C.  Douglas  Dillon,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Thomas  S.  Gates,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Roswell  L.  Gllpatrtc,  New  York,  NY. 

Robert  F.  Goheen,  Princeton,  N.J.  , 

Gabriel  Hauge,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston,  Tex. 

Reed  O.  Hunt,  ^n  Francisco.  Calif. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  New  York,  NY. 

Paul  Kayser.  Houston.  Tex. 

James  R.  Killlan,  Jr.,  Cambridge.  Mp  e 

Franklin  Lindsay.  Lexington.  Mass. 

E.  Wilson  Lyon.  Claremont.  Calif. 

John  J.  McCloy,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  W.  McEwen,  CUnton,  NY. 

Benjannln  E.  Majrs,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Andre  Meyer,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Milton   C.   Mumford.  New  York.   N  V. 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  New  York.  N.Y. 

William  B.  Murphy,  Camden.  N.J. 

John  W.  Nason,  Northfield,  Minn. 

David  Packard,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Eugene  Patterson,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

John  A.  Perkins,  Newark,  Del. 

Herman  Phleger,  San  Francisco.  Calif 

Frederic  A.  Potts,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lewis  F.   Powell,  Richmond,   Va. 

Lucian  W.  Pye,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Harold  Quinton,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

David  Rockefeller,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Whitney  North  Seymour.  New  York,  N A' 

Frank  L.  Snell,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Robert  B.  Troutman.  Altcinta,  Ga. 

Jay  Taylor,  Amarillo,  llpx. 

Kenneth  T.  Young,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Harold  Zellerbach.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OW    AT-ABAMA 

IN  T*E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  ^ursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speakc  r,  the  people  of  Alabama,  recog- 
nlzing  bhat  good  health  Is  basic  to  every 
other  1  Ind  of  welfare  and  progress,  have 
taken  steps  to  assure  the  pec^le  of  the 
State  t  le  best  In  medical  facilities.    This 


aspect 
article 


of  Alabama  was  the  subject  of  an 
m>pearlng   in   the  Birmingham 


meanln  ^ 


News  I  lUgust  22,  1965. 
The  article  follows: 

I  Health  Belongs  to  Evebybody 

The  I  ie<llcal  InduBtry  In  Alabama  is  on  the 

move.     Quality  medical  care,  researcli  and 

educatlpn  in  the  State  have  taken  on  new 

as  dreams   of   medical    greatness 

realities,  with  home  base  for 

at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medl- 

in  Birmingham. 

Qualify  medical  care,  research  and  educa- 

the  State  have  taken  on  new  mean- 

Ireams  of  medical  greatness  have  be- 

r  alitles,  with  home  base  for  progress 

1  rnlverslty  of  Alabama  Medical  Center 

Bim  Ingham. 
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short  years  ago  the  entire  medical 
was  housed  on  one  square  block, 
the  count  is  15  square  blocks.  Just 
the  downtown  business  district, 
near  futtire  the  medical  giant  will 
10-46  square  blocks  from  a  proposed 
now  under  study. 

Is  unlimited,  according  to  Dr. 
Vdlker,  vice  president  for  health  affairs, 
Unlven  Ity  of  Alabama. 

tals  pace  is  maintained.  It  is  possible 

the  next  16  years  at  least  $50 

and  possibly  as  much  as  flOd  mll- 

medlcal  center  construction  will  be 

'  he  says. 

university  units  have  an  annual 

budget  In  excess   of  $20  mUUon, 

more  than  3,000  persons,  teach  1,000 

In  health  sciences,  and  provide  the 

with    650    hospital    beds. 

imlts   consist   of   the   Medical 

of  Alabama  and  the  University  of 

School   of   Dentistry,   both   4-year 

ated  Institutions,  and  university  hos- 

cllnlcs,  which  feature  the  State's 

general  hospital. 

medical   center   units   add   annual 

of  approximately  $10  million,  1,500 

and  match  university's  bed  ca- 


unlts  include  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  Crlp- 
Clilldren's    Hospital    and    Clinic,    Eye 
Hospital,   Mortimer   H.    Jordan 
Vocational    RehabUitation    Center, 
Jeirerson  County  Public  Health  Build- 


Armory 

and 

Ing. 

Within  easy  access  to  the  medical  facilities 
are   th(     University   of   Alabama   Extension 
Center  uid  University  Engineering  Biilldlng. 
Unlvi  rsity  hospitals  and  clinics,  one  of  the 
c  Ivlsions  of  university  facilities,  last 
rapked  as  one  of  the  top  30  hospitals  in 
;lon  In  volume  of  services  rendered. 


university's  program   In   the  health 
Includes  not  only  the  medical  col- 
dental  school,  but  also  a  graduate 
which  attracts  students  from  aU 
world  and  a  complete  program  In 
fields  at  university  hospital. 
1  loqkital  has  nine  fully  accredited  par- 
schools  and  auxiliary  »j>a/'^iwg  pro- 
La  nursing,  anesthesia,  blood  bank 
cytotechnology,  dietetic  tntem- 


shlp,  laboratory  asslstantshlp,  medical  tech- 
nology, physical  therapy  and  radiological 
technology. 

With  its  sprawling  facilities  and  promising 
future,  the  medical  center  naturally  attracts 
young  medical  genius  and  experienced  spe- 
cialists to  participate  in  an  enormous  med- 
ical research  program. 

The  boom  ahead  for  the  medical  center 
largely  rests  on  activities  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  the  Birmingham  district  in 
purchasing  more  land  for  medical  center 
expansion. 

The  purchase  will  pave  the  way  for  loca- 
tion of  more  university  affiliated  and  health- 
related  facilities. 

Among  such  facilities  are  the  Methodist 
Hospital  and  St.  Vincent  Hospital;  both  pri- 
vate general  hospitals,  which  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  total  of  $10  million  in 
medical  center  construction. 

Scheduled  to  begin  construction  this  slim- 
mer are  a  Veterans'  Administration  research 
building  to  bridge  19th  Street  South,  con- 
necting the  VA  hospital  and  the  University's 
Health  Science  Research  Building,  and  a 
south  addition  to  the  Health  Science  Re- 
search BTiilding  itself. 

Already  under  construction  and  scheduled 
for  completion  In  early  1966  is  a  7-story 
100-bed  psychiatric  wing  to  University  Hos- 
pital, valued  at  $4,204,000. 

On  the  drawing  boards  Is  a  $5  million 
seven-story  south  wing  addition  to  Univer- 
sity Hospital. 

The  medical  center  can  fill  numerous 
chapters  in  telling  the  medical  story  in  Ala- 
bama, but  It  can  by  no  means  suffice  as  the 
entire  volume. 

Even  in  Birmingham,  the  picture  takes  on 
greater  depth  as  one  looks  to  the  new  multi- 
million-dollar Baptist  Medical  Center  rising 
on  Montclalr  Road. 

Then  attention  focuses  on  expansion  at 
West  End  Baptist  Hospital  and  its  $5  mil- 
lion addition;  to  new  operating  and  emergen- 
cy rooms.  X-ray  and  supply  units  at  South 
Highland  Infirmary;  vast  new  additions  at 
Carraway  Methodist  and  at  East  End  Me- 
morial Hospital;  and  planned  construction 
at  Lloyd  Noland  Hospital  and  local  Salva- 
tion Army  facilities. 

As  the  eye  turns  to  other  parts  of  the  State, 
more  astounding  medical  history  is  in  the 
making. 

Look  to  Montgomery,  for  example,  where 
in  October  1963  a  notable  achievement  in 
the  field  of  construction  and  health  research 
began  operation  in  the  form  of  the  world's 
first  Atomedic  Hospital. 

The  circular  structure,  a  prototype  from 
which  the  official  hospital  of  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  has  been  patterned,  is  built  al- 
most entirely  of  aluminiun  panels  and  is 
100  feet  in  diameter. 

The  revolutionary  concept  is  expected  to 
provide  needed  facilities  at  half  the  usual 
cost,  with  advanced  features  not  generally 
available. 

Alabama  has  146  general  ho^itals,  137 
nursing  homes,  5  chronic  disease  hospitals, 
3  mental  hospitals,  8  tuberculosis  sanatoria, 
and  1  rehabilitation  center — and  each  has  its 
story  to  tell. 

Ilie  State  has  a  public  health  system  whic& 
extends  to  aU  67  counties,  bringing  sMrvioes 
in  maternal  and  child  health,  oommiinicable 
diseases,  tuberculosis,  chronic  illness,  men- 
tal health,  vital  statistics  and  sanitation. 

The  public  health  service,  too,  has  a  story 
to  tell. 

And  Alabamlans  themselves  from  every 
comer  of  the  State  have  their  own  stories  to 
tell.  Heartwarming  stories  of  lives  saved, 
of  Bte|M  forward  in  medical  research,  of 
young  men  and  women  being  trained  to 
serve  In  medicine  and  dentistry. 

These  are  the  stories  of  a  Btate  on  the 
nuxve  In  medical  industry.  Of  a  State  where 
quality  medical  oare,  research  and  ediication 
have  truly  taken  on  new  meanings. 


Combat  Veterans  Eaf  er  To  Go  to  Vietntm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  ^Speaker, 
through  the  years  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  has  depended  largely  on  its  younger 
men  to  defend  its  democratic  principles 
on  the  battlefield.  They  are  being  called 
upon  again  to  meet  aggression  in  the 
jimgles  and  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam,  and 
they  are  answering  the  call  by  the  thou- 
sands.   This,  of  coiurse,  is  gratifying. 

But  even  more  impressive  is  the  re- 
port from  Hawaii's  recruiting  boards 
that  our  older  combat  veterans,  who  once 
or  twice  before  risked  their  lives,  are 
volunteering  to  "get  into  the  fight" 
against  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
These  are  men  who  served  with  such 
famed  World  War  n  imlts  as  the  442d 
Infantry  Regiment,  100th  Infantry  Bat- 
talion, 57th  Coast  Artillery,  Philippine 
Scouts,  and  4th  Marine  Regiment.  Al- 
though they  have  been  turned  down  be- 
cause of  age  limits  on  "retreads."  the 
spirit  of  these  men  who  volimteer  to 
serve  in  the  biittle  zone  is  encouraging 
and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  reluctance 
of  a  few  younger  men  who  have  been 
asking  for  soft  Army  jobs  away  from  the 
combat  zone. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  an  article  from  the  Sep- 
tember 16,  1965,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  which  reflects  this  fighting 
spirit  on  the  part  of  combat  veterans: 
[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Sept.  16,  1965] 
But  Younc  DBArnxs  Feel  Duterent — Cou- 

BAT    VEtEBANS    EaGEB   TO   GO   TO  VIETNAM 

Combat  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea  apparently  are  anxious  to  get  into  the 
fight  in  Vietnam. 

But  they  are  too  old  to  Join  the  ranks. 

An  Army  recruiter  on  Kauai  reported  thii 
development  and  Honolulu  recniiters  have 
found  similar  reenllstment  Interest  shown  by 
vets. 

On  the  other  hand  young  men  of  draft  age 
are  considerably  less  eager. 

Sfc.  Richard  B.  Henderson.  Army  recruiter 
on  Lihue,  feels  older  hands  know  why  the 
United  States  is  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

He's  found  young  men,  in  many  cases, 
haven't  the  foggiest  Idea. 

Henderson  said  if  he  could  recruit  old 
vets  he'd  have  no  problem  filling  the  ranks 
and  meeting  quotas. 

Most  old  "retreads"  seeking  to  enlist  are 
unemployed,  he  said. 

"Some  are  professional  men  and  others 
have  skilled  trades.  They  saw  Jimgle  fighting 
in  the  Pacific,  took  the  roughest  Korea  had 
to  offer,  or  slugged  It  out  on  Bataan  or  at 
Anzlo,"  Henderson  said. 

"The  retreads  all  know  why  the  United 
States  is  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  them 
have  sons  in  that  battle  zone. 

"But  some  of  the  young  men  eligible  for 
the  draft  have  asked  how  to  get  a  soft  Army 
job  or  how  to  avoid  the  combat  zone." 

An  Army  recruiter  in  Honolulu  said:  "We 
get  quite  a  few  calls  from  former  war  vet- 
erans. Of  coxirse,  some  are  crackpots,  but 
quite  a  few,  mostly  average,  make  inquiries 
about  getting  back  in." 

A  Marine  recruiter  in  Honolulu  said:  "We 
have  quite  a  few  from  the  Korean  war  trying 


to  get  back  in.     Some  are  eager;  once  a  ma- 
rine always  a  marine,  I  guess." 
He  said  he  hasn't  heard  from  many  World 

War  II  vets. 

Air  Force  and  Navy  recruiters  here  report 
a  few  calls. 

Henderson  says  the  willingness  of  oldtimers 
to  get  Into  action  has  restored  his  faith  in 
America  considering  that  he  runs  into  many 
youngsters  who  have  no  idea  why  the  United 
States  is  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

He  said  he  has  had  to  turn  down  pleas 
from  veterans  of  the  442d  Infantry,  100th 
Battalion,  57th  Coast  Artillery,  Philippine 
Scouts  and  Fourth  Marine  Regiment. 

Many  of  these  men  already  have  earned 
Silver  or  Bronze  Stars  he  said. 

Henderson  regrets  he  cannot  hand  the  old- 
timers  a  pen  and  a  fresh  set  of  OD's.  But 
there  are  age  limits  on  "vetreads." 

Civilians  who  want  to  rc-enlist  cannot  be 

over  35. 

Veterans  can  claim  credit  for  up  to  5  years 
of  service.  If  they  are  over  40  or  have  more 
than  5  years'  service  and  are  over  35,  they 
cannot  re-up. 

The  rule  is  that  their  years  of  service  plus 
35  do  not  add  up  to  40  before  their  next 
birthday,  he  said. 


American  Youth  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  our  American  youth  has 
made  rapid  civic  progress  by  actively 
participating  in  National,  State  and 
local  elections.  Both  political  parties 
have  cooperated  with  our  young  folks  in 
aiding  them  to  organize  so  as  to  more 
effectively  participate  in  the  great  prob- 
lems, both  domestic  and  international, 
that  face  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
Presidents  Johnson,  Kennedy,  and  Ei- 
senhower have,  on  many  occasions,  com- 
mended and  urged  young  America  to  par- 
ticipate in  governmental  problems  both 
State  and  National. 

The  youth  of  Indiana  have  been  active 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Democratic 
councils  throughout  our  State  and  have 
contributed  greatly  to  our  victories  in 
recent  elections. 

The  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  are  meeting  in  national  con- 
vention in  New  York  City  next  month. 
All  Democrats  in  our  Hoosier  State  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  recognition 
of  our  Indiana  Democratic  youth  orga- 
nizations at  their  national  convention. 
At  the  coming  convention  all  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  in  Indiana  are  sup- 
porting Alda  Vellutini  of  Crown  Point, 
Ind.,  as  a  candidate  for  vice  president  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. Indiana  Yovmg  Democrats  have 
not,  heretofore,  been  recognized  by 
selection  to  high  office  in  their  national 
organization. 

Gov.  Roger  D.  Branigin  and  U.S. 
Senators  Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bayh 
are  all  familiar  with  the  great  work  she 
has  done  in  recent  elections  on  behalf  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  good  govern- 
ment and  especially  helping  to  organize 


the  various  ethnic  groups  not  only  in 
Indiana  but  In  other  localities  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Miss  Vellutini  has  been  especially  ef- 
fective with  women's  Democratic  organi- 
zations In  my  congressional  district  and 
throughout  our  Hoosier  State.  She  has 
had  a  number  of  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience as  chief  deputy  in  the  asses- 
sor's oflSce  in  Lake  County  which  con- 
tains the  Great  Calumet  industrial  area 
of  northern  Indiana.  She  is  an  excel- 
lent public  speaker,  possesses  an  out- 
standing personality  and  her  selection 
would  be  an  appropriate  recognition  for 
the  feminine  personnel  of  America's 
Young  Democrats. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  .submit 
with  my  remarks  a  resolution  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Indiana  State 
Democrat  Convention,  July  24,  1965. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

(Passed   at   Indiana   State   Young   Democrat 
Convention,  July  24.  1965) 

Whereas  the  Young  Democrntic  Club  of 
Indiana  is  and  has  been  an  important  and 
integral  component  of  the  Younp  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  participation  and  activities  of 
the  Indiana  club  has  developed  capable, 
qualified,  and  competent  leaders  and  ad- 
ministrators; and  C' 

Whereas  the  membership  of^e  Indiana 
club,  represented  In  convention  assembled 
do  find  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  candi- 
date of  high  caliber,  Illustrious  reputation, 
and  excellent  character;  and 

Whereas  this  candidate  has  served  her 
community  well  and  holds  a  high  appoint- 
ive office;  and 

Whereas  this  candidate  has  given  gener- 
ously of  her  time  and  effort  to  serve  her 
Young  Democratic  and  Democratic  orga- 
nizations; and 

Whereas  this  candidate  has  held  positions 
of  great  responsibility  in  her  district  orga- 
nization;  and 

Whereas  this  candidate  has  served  with 
distinction  and  honor  as  a  Young  Democrat 
National  Conunltteewoman  from  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  two  consecutive  terms:  and 

Whereas  this  candidate  epitomizes  the 
youth,  activity,  and  service  of  her  district 
and  State;  and 

Whereas  this  candidate  is  of  national  stat- 
ure and  will  serve  the  interests  of  her  party 
and  her  State  In  an  exemplary  manner,  then : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  and  the 
Yotuig  Democrats  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
unequlvocably  endorse  the  candidacy  of  Miss 
Alda  M.  Vellutini  for  a  national  post  of  her 
choosing  and  provide  such  support  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  this  State  and  this 
Nation  of  the  Democratic  representation, 
service,  and  loyalty  of  which  Miss  Vellutini 
has  the  capacity  to  provide. 


Two  Sides  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  was 
recently  called  to  my  attention  that  was 
written  by  a  young  marine — Cpl.  Lanny 
E.  Johnson.    He  is  presently  stationed  in 


Vietnam,  but  his  home — Merced,  Calif., 
is  in  my  district. 

I  was  so  impressed  by  his  regard  for 
his  coimtry's  welfare  that  I  am  inserting 
the  entire  letter  in  the  Record,  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  youths  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  defend  the  ideals  of  America. 

We  can  all  be  assured  by  the  strength 
of  character  and  sense  of  perspective 
shown  by  Corporal  Johnson  that  our 
great  Nation  will  continue  to  be  in  good 
hands  as  the  next  generation  takes  over 
the  responsibilities  of  government.  It  is 
my  opinion,  based  on  the  many  people  I 
meet,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  young  people  today  are  willing  to 
defend  our  basic  American  principle.':. 
Those  past  demonstrations,  of  which  we 
aie  all  weil  aware,  are  only  the  views  of 
an  extreme  minority. 

I    want    to    publicly    commend    Cpl. 
Lanny  Johnson,  who,  I  feel,  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  devo- 
tion to  our  countiT  that  has  motivated 
many  of  om-  outstanding  Americans.    I 
believe  that  because  this  letter  is  so  pa- 
triotic  and  appealing  that   my   fellow 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  Corpoial 
Johnsons  comments. 
The  letter  follows : 
Presenting  the  Two  Sides  in  Vietnam —   1m 
Taking  Few  Minutes  " 
I   am    taking    this    few   minutes   of   time, 
which  is  precious,  to  write  a  few  thoughts 
from  Vietnam. 

When  we,  the  Marines,  receive  news  it 
usually  comes  from  a  buddy,  etc..  who  re- 
ceives it  from  another  soiirce,  etc.  I.  as  an 
American  citizen,  am  deeply  hurt  by  the 
actions  which  have  been  displayed  by  the 
young  people  of  America 

You  say  we  shouldn't  be  here.  I  want 
you,  the  students  to  write  me  and  tell  me 
why  I  shouldn't  be  here,  because  I  believe 
I  should,  and  I  am  staying  until  I  om  dis- 
charged. 

You  say  you  want  to  come  over  liere  to 
Vietnam  to  fight  us.  the  Marines.  That  is  a 
laugh  and  we  know  it.  You  have  already 
shown  your  stupidity  and  ignorance. 

Sure,  you  can  put  on  a  demonstration, 
but  so  can  a  few  dumb  animals.  You  could 
not  organize  yourselves  into  a  fighting  force, 
you  have  shown  you  have  no  leadership 
capabilities.  You  have  an  instigator  or  tv.o 
who  does  all  the  talking,  and  you  follow 
with  your  eyes  closed.  You  are  not  helping 
the  country  you  live  in  (my  America )  one 
bit. 

You  are  promoting  the  Communist  effort. 
You  are  the  best  example  of  Communist 
propaganda.  The  Communists  applaud  you 
and  I  do  not  blame  them. 

I  Joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  1962  like 
thousands  before  me,  and  there  will  be  many 
more  behind  me.  I  did  not  Join  because  of 
family  problems,  girl  problems,  law  prob- 
lems, or  anything  of  this  nature.  I  joined 
to  serve  my  country,  my  God,  and  my  Corps 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  To  serve  my  obli- 
gated time,  to  keep  my  country  and  our 
allies  free. 

This  is  a  cold  tmd  hot  war  here  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  here  to  drive  the  Vietcong  out. 
and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Demon - 
-  strate  if  you  want,  make  fools  of  yourselves, 
and  the  great  America  in  which  you  live. 
You  are  only  hindering  our  effort  here.  The 
more  you  demonstrate  against  us.  the  longer 
we  will  be  here. 

It  is  not  easy  to  undo  a  wrong,  but  if  you 
would  try  you  could  help  us  here  and  hurt 
the  Communist  effort  you  are  now  support- 
ing. If  you  must  demonstrate,  do  so  by  ask- 
ing for  more  troops  In  Vietnam.  More 
equipment,  more  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
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Desnollfh  HaiuA  and  all  who  support  the 

Tou  cannot  win  the  war  by  tear- 

Iraf  t  carda,  this  Is  Jiist  more  Ckxnmu- 
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know  fear  when  you  see  It?    Have 

sxuTounded  by  thousands  of  peo- 

know  nothing  but  fear?    Have  you 

a   once   pretty   young   face   now 

by  the  Vletcong?     She  now  has  no 

upper  Up. 

you  haven't.     You'll   never  see 

ings,  because  99  percent  of  you  have 

streak  up  your  back.    You  would  not 

your  country  or  the  things  which 

It  free. 

know  the  feeling  of  rounds  being 

you?     Or  walking  up  a   trail   and 

(Vletcong)  tosses  a  grenade  in  your 

3r  on  another  trail  you  step  on  a  foot 

with  .45  caliber  bullets.    I  have 

tfnow  the  feeling  one  in  combat  feels. 

rill  stay  and  fight  for  a  Just  cause. 

appreciate  the  little  things  In  life? 

I  lass  of  water,  a  warm  shower?    CTlean 
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lope  you  can  do  something  for  yoiir- 
1  your  country  before  It  is  too  late. 
]  'rench  lost — we  will  not. 

Lannt  Johnson. 

Corporal,  USMC. 
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BOB  wnJSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
,  I  Include  the  following  article 
San  Diego  dated  September  12, 


Incident  at  Long  Beach  should 

e  remaining  optimism  that  In  times 

the  United  States  can  depend 

ships  of  our  aUles  to  supply  our 

troops. 

^ore  than  2  weeks  about  10,000  tons 

construction  equipment,  material 

supplies   waited   on   the   Long 

iock   while   U.S.   offlclals   frantically 

for  a  ship  to  carry  them  to  South 


eme:  gency 
t  le 


neec  ed 
geieral 


officials,    explaining    their    laws 

ihlps  flying  their  flag  from  entering 

,  ordered  the  cargo  luiloaded  when 

original    contracting    ship    was    nearly 

sail. 


t ) 

tJ  le  next  attempt,  the  crew  of  a  Creek 

<  r  refused  a  $10,000   bonus   to  carry 

Army  supplies  to  South  Vietnam. 

Greeks   have  no  compunctions   about 

into    war    zones.     In    the    last    18 

nearly  30   Greek  ships   have   been 

in    Communist    North    Vietnamese 

including    9    In    the    first    half    of 


a  delay  of  more  than  2  weeks,  U.S. 
finally  found  an  American-flag  carrier 
the  essential  material  to  South  Viet- 


The  ncldent  Uluminates  the  increasingly 
critical  problem  caused  by  the  declining 
and  oi  Lce  proud  XJ3.  merchant  marine. 
Unless  the  trend  Is  rermed.  our  economic 
weU-be  ng  m  weU  as  our  security  and  defense 
wUl  be  affected  Inereaalngly. 


Since  World  War  II,  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  slipped  from  first-  to  fifth- 
ranking  status  in  the  world.  Britain,  Japan. 
Liberia,  and  even  Norway  rank  ahead  of  us. 

This  year  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  Is  construct- 
ing only  62  of  the  1.700  ships  on  the  slips  to- 
day. This  does  not  include  the  ships  under 
construction  in  Red  China  and  Russia,  which 
are  increasing  emphasis  on  their  maritime 
fleets. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  only  about 
9  percent  of  the  estimated  315  million  tons 
of  import-export  cargo  that  U.S.  ports  will 
handle  this  year  will  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms.  If  the  trend  continues,  the  total 
win  slip  to  3  percent  by  1985. 

As  Representative  William  S.  Mailliard,  of 
California,  has  noted;  "If  we  do  not  need 
a  merchant  marine  fleet  (and  he  firmly  be- 
lieves we  do)  we're  wasting  $350  million  a 
year  in  subsidies.  If  we  do  need  one,  we 
should  keep  and  increase  what  we  have  to 
the  point  where  the  United  States  once  again 
Is  a  leading  maritime  pK>wer." 

Another  enlightened  position  has  been 
taken  by  Capt.  Lloyd  W.  Shelton.  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  union  for  masters,  mates 
and  pilots.  Noting  the  Long  Beach  incident. 
Captain  Shelton  wrote  the  President '  that 
"the  only  r^iable  ships  are  American  shii>s 
with  American  seamen,"  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

He  advocates  creation  of  a  reserve  fleet, 
partly  manned,  that  can  be  pressed  Into 
duty  for  emergency  shipment  of  military 
supplies.  The  idea  might  have  merit,  but 
it  does  not  touch  on  the  need  for  a  healthy 
merchant  marine  at  all  times. 

The  present  declining  state  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  a  sad  commentary  for  a 
nation  that  can  afford,  and  rightly  so,  what- 
ever it  costs  to  keep  superiority  in  the  air 
and  space. 


Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fnnd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  peknsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has  an- 
nounced apportionment  of  nearly  $76 
million  to  States  and  territories  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

Pennsylvania  comes  in  for  slightly 
more  than  4  percent  of  the  total,  and  I 
am  hoping  that  coimty  governments  In 
the  State  will  study  the  advisability  of 
applying  for  a  share  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring abandoned  strip-mined  lands 
and  transforming  them  into  recreational 
areas.  Because  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  provides  for  re- 
claiming stripped  lands  In  the  public 
domain,  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  uti- 
lize a  portion  of  the  receipts  from  the 
fund  to  create  new  parks  for  our  own 
people  and  to  make  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try even  more  attractive  to  tourists. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  States  and 
constituencies  may  be  thinking  with  re- 
gard to  your  share  of  the  fund's  receipts. 
I  remind  you  that  the  fund  is  designed  to 
promote  hiking,  swimming,  hunting, 
fishing,  bicycling,  competitive  sports,  and 
other  diversions.  Secretary  Udall  has 
pointed  out  that  States  must  submit 
statewide  plans  to  be  eligible  for  acqui- 


sition and  development  grants,  but 
money  for  planning  purposes  is  immedi- 
ately available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, which  recommended  setting  up 
the  fund,  I  want  to  say  to  my  coUeag^ties 
that  I  am  pleased  with  the  results  of 
first-year  operations.  As  the  years  go 
on,  it  will  show  the  way  to  providing  tlie 
facilities  for  making  Americans  happier 
and  healthier. 

I  know  that  there  were  some  fears  ex- 
pressed here  in  the  House  about  estab- 
lishing the  fimd,  but  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  are  pleased  at  the  amounts 
of  money  that  are  being  made  available 
to  your  State  and  mine  through  the 
fund's  revenues.  One  of  the  best  edito- 
rial expressions  of  the  need  for  the  fund 
w^  published  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in 
April  1964,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Insert  that  statement  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time: 

Why  Recreation  Fees? 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill 
is  expected  to  come  up  for  a  vote  In  the  U.a 
House  soon.  The  fimd,  which  could  amount 
to  $200  million  a  year.  Is  to  be  Invested  in 
woods  and  meadows,  shores  and  waters,  and 
the  facilities  which  enable  the  public  to  en- 
Joy  them. 

The  Federal  Government  is  to  spend  40  per- 
cent of  the  fund;  the  States  the  larger  part, 
60  percent. 

The  bill  provides  that  part  of  the  fund  Is  to 
come  from  fees  paid  by  the  users  of  such 
areas.  Why?  Because  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion organizations  which  represent  the  fisher- 
men, hunters,  boaters,  and  nature  lovers,  who 
are  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  bill,  wanted 
it  that  way. 

They  figured  It  isn't  fair  to  charge  too 
much  of  the  cost  of  outdoor  recreation  to  the 
general  taxpayers,  and  moreover,  if  the  users 
do  not  contribute,  they  cannot  get  the  ex- 
panded areas  and  facilities  that  our  exploding 
population  requires. 

Objections  were  raised  to  these  user  fees. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  to  answer  these 
objections.  It  now  provides  that  "No  en- 
trance or  admission  fees  shall  be  charged  ex- 
cept at  such  areas  •  •  •  where  recreation 
facilities  ot  services  are  provided  at  Federal 
expense,"  and  only  at  areas  which  are  specifi- 
cally designated  by  the  President  and  posted. 

The  original  bUl  provided  that  a  sticker 
would  be  required  on  almost  all  autos  whose 
occupants  were  making  recreation  use  of  Fed- 
eral areas.  But  now  no  user  Is  compelled  to 
buy  the  annual  sticker,  issued  for  not  more 
than  $7  a  year,  which  will  admit  the  car  and 
occupants  to  any  area  covered  by  the  bill,  ex- 
cept those,  such  as  the  Lee  mansion  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  birthplace,  which  are 
excluded  from  the  bill. 

The  user  may,  if  he  prefers,  pay  Individual- 
visit  or  short-term  admission  fees  at  the  areas 
which  he  uses. 

Special  interests  have  attacked  the  bill. 
The  National  Waterways  Conference  fears 
that  it  would  set  a  precedent  whereby  fees 
might  be  imposed  on  navigation. 

But  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  shows 
that  this  fear  is  groundless.  He  points  out 
that  the  bill  states  "nothing  *  •  •  shall  au- 
thorize •  •  •  fees  or  charges  for  commercial 
or  other  activities  not  related  to  recreation." 

Some  lumbermen  feared  that  the  bill  would 
enable  the  Forest  Service  to  make  unlimited 
additions  to  national  forest  lands.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  to  permit  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  acquire  lands  only  "within  wilderness, 
wild  and  canoe  areas  •  •  •  and  within  other 
areas  •  *  •  which  are  primarily  of  value  for 
outdoor  recreation  purposes." 
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User  fees  are  nothing  ii«w.  The  annual 
-jdmlBBion  fee  to  TeUowstone  Park  alone  la 
M  There  Is  no  prohibition  of  fees  on  the 
Sireau  of  Reclamation  reeervcirB.  The  For- 
est Service  collects  fees  for  xute  at  certain 
facilities. 

Congress  in  1051  adopted  a  statement  of 
principle  that  "any  •  •  •  service  •  •  • 
provided  •  •  •  by  any  Federal  agency  •  •  • 
Jball  be  self-sustaining  Ax>  the  full  extent 
possible."  It  Is  a  sound  principle.  The 
^aase  Interior  Committee  has  applied  It  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  bUl 
^th  reason  and  moderation.  This  bill 
should  be  passed. 


Support  for  Tax  Sharing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oi- 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  txnnesseb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill.  HJR.  10696, 
which  would  return  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Revenue  to  the  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  I  have  written  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House,  Governors,  and  educators  outlin- 
ing my  proposal;  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  favorable  responses. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  has  now  indi- 
cated that  he  too  will  sponsor  legisla- 
tion, along  this  principle  of  tax  shar- 
ing, before  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Javits  has  urged  that  debate 
on  this  most  important  plan  start  now. 
I  welcome  the  Senator  from  New  York's 
support  and  urge  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  Join  in  endorsing 
my  Federal-State  revenue  sharing  plan 
which  is  designed  to  provide  better  fi- 
nancial resources  for  quality  secondary 
and  elementary  education. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 22  by   Frank  Porter  outlining 
Senator  Javits'  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  : 
Unpted  States-State  Tax-Sharing  Plan 
Revived  by  Javtts 
(By  Prank  Porter) 
A  leading  Republican  Senator  plucked  a 
controversial  Federal-State  revenue-sharing 
plan   off   the   administration's   back    burner 
yesterday  and  said  he  wUl  offer  It  as  legisla- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  current  session. 

"I  think  It  is  now  generaUy  agreed  that 
some  form  of  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  government  Is  necessary,  but  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  serious  discussion,"  said 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

"Debate  should  begin,  and  decisions 
should  be  made  on  a  tax-sharing  plan  before 
State  and  local  governments  become  com- 
pletely Inundated  In  the  flood  of  demands 
for  new  services  and  faclUtles,  particularly 
In  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare," jAvrrs  told  the  New  York  State  County 
Officers  Association  In   New  York  City. 

Javits  thereby  stole  a  march  on  the  White 
House  Itself,  which  put  the  plan  under  wraps 
last  fall  after  Its  leaked  details  aroused  in- 
tense opposition,  particularly  In  labor  and 
liberal  circles. 

Since  then,  however.  It  has  attracted  wide- 
spread grassroots  Interest,  particularly 
among  state  and  local  officials  feeling  a  fi- 
nancial pinch. 


Republicans  have  made  political  capital  of 
It.  During  last  faU's  presidential  campaign, 
even  Barry  Goldwater  embraced  the  concept, 
fathered  5  years  ago  by  Walter  W.  Heller 
shortly  before  he,  became  President  Blen- 
nedy's  chief  econ<xnic  adviser.  It  was  a 
prime  topic  of  discussion  at  the  RepubUcan 
Governors'  conference  earUer  this  year. 

But  the  administration  is  apparently  vn- 
moved  by  the  Javits  initiative.  A  White 
House  source  said  last  night  that  the  rev- 
enue-sharing plan  Is  a  "dead  duck"  and  that 
there  Is  no  present  Intention  of  reviving  It. 

The  Javits  bill  would  follow  closely  the 
Heller  concept  as  developed  last  year  by  a 
presidential  task  force  beaded  by  Joseph  A. 
Pechman,  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  The 
White  House  has  never  released  the  Pechman 
report. 

The  carefully  drawn  measxire  also  contains 
a  nvunber  of  safeguards  and  Umltatlons 
which  should  go  far  to  conciliate  both  con- 
servative and  Uberal  critics. 

It  would  create  a  special  trust  fund  of  1 
percent  of  the  Individual  income  tax  base — 
or  about  $2.5  billion  annually  under  present 
conditions. 

Eighty  percent  of  these  funds  would  be 
allocated  the  States  In  proportion  to  their 
population.  To  maintain  State  efforts  to 
raise  their  own  revenue,  however,  these 
amounts  would  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  the  amount  the  ratio  of  State-local  gen- 
eral revenues  to  personal  Income  In  the  State 
exceeded  or  lagged  the  national  ratio. 

The  other  20  percent  would  be  distributed 
to  the  12  or  16  States  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes. 

The  funds  could  be  used  only  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare  "to  benefit  directly 
the  greatest  number  of  people  in  a  State." 
Earlier  critics  had  opposed  a  no-strlngs  type 
distribution  on  groimds  the  funds  might  be 
misused — say  for  an  ornate  Governor's  man- 
sion, or  for  highways  at  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  bill  also  would  require  an  audit  of 
how  the  funds  are  used,  the  equitable  shar- 
ing of  fxmds  by  the  States  with  local  gov- 
ernments, and  certification  that  projects  fi- 
nanced by  these  revenues  comply  with  all 
Federal  laws,  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  OICONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Recoiu)  William  S.  White's  excellent 
column  anals^ng  the  results  of  the  Ger- 
man elections  held  last  Sunday  and  the 
victory  of  Chancellor  Erhard  and  his 
party.  This  column  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 22. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Mr. 
White's  statement  "that  Erhard's  Ger- 
many has  become  for  us  both  a  powerful 
and  a  sensibly  restrained  counterweight 
to"  President  de  Gaulle  and  his  efforts  to 
isolate  the  United  States  from  Europe. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Geeman     Elections — Wilson,     De     Gaulle 

Lost  Wrrn  Beandt 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  heavy  reelection  victory  of  Chancellor 
Ludwlg  Erhard's  moderate  Christian  Demo- 
cratie  government  over  WUly  Brandt's  So- 
cial Donocratlc  Party  in  West  Germany  Is 


good  news  for  the  United  States.  It  is  some- 
what shaking  news,  however  poUtely  hidden 
may  be  Its  reaction,  to  the  Labor  government 
of  Harold  Wilson  In  Britain. 

For  while  WUson  naturally  stayed  punc- 
tniously  out  of  the  Erhard-Brandt  campaign. 
It  breaches  no  International  secret  to  say 
he  would  have  been  happy  had  Brandt,  a 
Socialist  much  like  himself,  come  to  power 
in  Germany. 

Erhard,  In  American  terms.  Is  moderately 
liberal  to  conservative;  Brandt,  In  those 
terms.  Is  very  liberal.  Indeed.  He  Is,  more- 
over, quite  without  experience  in  first-hand 
responsibility  over  the  highest  of  foreign 
policy  Issues  since  his  mandate  has  been  only 
that  of  mayor  of  West  Berlin. 

The  United  States  for  Its  part  ia  undoubt- 
edly better  off  with  Erhard  stUl  In  control, 
though  here,  too,  nobody  In  oOlcl^  position 
Is  going  to  be  tactless  enough  to  say  so.  For 
President  Johnson  has  been  able  to  work  In 
close  and  easy  understanding  with  Chancel- 
lor Erhard. 

So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  in  truth, 
that  Erhard's  Germany  has  become  for  vut 
both  a  powerful  and  a  sensibly  reetralned 
counterweight  to  the  Increasingly  arrogant 
efforts  of  President  de  Gaulle  of  France  to 
Isolate  lis  from  Europe — except,  of  course,  for 
the  defense  umbrella  he  Is  pleased  to  allow 
us  to  continue  to  hold  over  Europe  and  him. 
Another  loeer  In  the  German  election,  there- 
fore. Is  De  Gaulle.  He  wUl  never  master 
this  Germany,  because  a  Germany  continu- 
ing under  Elrhard's  jvlse  economic  poUcles 
wUl  make  Prance  In  economic  strength  lo<A 
like  a  pup. 

Erhard's  regime.  In  short,  has  been  both  a 
faithful  and  a  steady  partner  for  us.  This 
circumstance  Is  as  well  known  in  Congress  as 
In  the  administration.  So  It  was  no  acci- 
dent that  President  Johnson  Invited  the 
Chancellor  here  for  a  third  visit  Immediately 
after  the  election  retiuTis  had  been  counted. 
Prime  Minister  WUson,  on  his  side,  is 
going  to  have  some  subtle  problems  in  ad- 
justing himself  and  his  Government  to  the 
now  patent  reality  that  the  Germans  have 
no  Intention  In  the  forseeable  future  of 
turning  away  from  the  moderate  pro-capi- 
talism of  Erhard  to  the  reformlst-mlnded 
Brandt. 

WUson,  not  unnaturally,  has  never  been 
quite  comfortable  with  the  Erhard  type  of 
German  leadership.  Before  he  became 
Prime  Minister  and  thus  became  responsi- 
ble for  Britain,  he  never  hid  this  In  private 
conversations.  The  truth  Is  that  in  those 
old  days  there  was  sound  reason  to  believe 
that  Wilson's  resistance  to  such  American 
projects  as  that  for  an  allied  nuclear  fleet 
was  not  so  much  based  on  objection  In  prln-  • 
clple  as  to  the  probability  that  the  German 
partner  in  It  would  be  an  Erhard  and  not  a 
Brandt  sort  of  partner. 

Now  the  Prime  Minister  must  not  only  for- 
get his  old  dreams  of  a  happy  Ideological  as- 
sociation with  a  like-minded  Socialist  In 
Bonn.  He  also  must  find  ways  to  sustain  a 
useful  and  mutually  trusting  association 
with  a  free  enterprise  regime  In  Bonn. 

All  this  need  not  pose  Insuperable  prob- 
lems. The  Wilson  In  power  and  responsibil- 
ity has  already  In  several  w&ys  become  quite 
different  from  the  old  Wilson  who  as  a  mi- 
nority leader  found  his  congenial  compan- 
ions mostly  among  the  highly  liberal  and 
often  neutrallst-mlnded  egghead  commu- 
nity of  the  Western  World.  StUl,  It  wUl  all 
take  some  doing;  and  this  Is  where  the  John- 
son administration  will  come  In. 

Whatever  Elgs  and  zags  the  President  may 
take  in  International  affairs  In  building  up 
this  or  that  ally — in  this  case  the  West  Ger- 
man aUy — he  Is  at  bottom  instinctively  pro- 
British  to  a  degree,  actually,  that  no  prede- 
cessor has  been  In  this  century.  The  old 
"special  relationship"  with  Britain  Is  all  the 
safer  with  Erhard's  success  In  Germany. 
This  nobody  need  doubt  at  all. 
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or 

iON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PEHNSTLVAHIA 

IN  TfcjE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ihursday.  September  23.  1965 


Mr. 


SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt. 
Willian  J.  Couperthwait&,  a  native  of 
Windl  er.  Pa.,  who  is  now  director  of  the 

academy  and  training  section  of 
the  D  strict  of  Columbia's  Metropolitan 
Police  pepartment,  was  recently  awarded 
the  fotlowlng  citation  by  the  Washing- 
ton CI  apter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Traini  ig  and  Development : 

To  ( ;apt.  William  J.  Couperthwalte  for 
his  rei  larkable  record  of  successful  initia- 
tive aid  foresight  In  Identifying  new  and 
Import  int  training  needs  and  in  obtaining 
suppor  ;  and  resources  to  add  to  the  training 
prograios  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment such  important  and  valuable  sub- 
foreign  languages,  police-race  rela- 

emergency     child     delivery,     driver 


Jects  a 
tions 


educ&t:  on  for  police  officers,  poUce  adminU- 
tration  and  others,  and  in  advancing  the 
profess  onal  status  of  police  training 
throug  1  enlisting  the  assistance  and  support 
of  xxnU  ersltles.  reestablishing  a  police  acad- 
emy lilirary  and  nimierous  other  impressive 
and  sti  Iking  accomplishments. 

He  vas  also  nominated  and  selected 
for  a  distinguished  service  award  of 
the  Training  Officers  Conference.  This 
award  is  given  annually  to  individuals 
who  ha  ve  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  management  improvement  through 
successful  training  activities. 

We  ire  proud  of  Captain  Couperth- 
walte, and  we  should  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment ifter  reading  these  citations  to 
consid(  r  the  many  facets  of  modem  po- 
lice wo  rk.  In  addition  to  risking  his  per- 
sonal s  afety  on  and  off  duty,  today's  po- 
lice ofl  cer  must  in  emergencies  serve  as 
doctor  minister,  marriage  counselor,  and 
youth  eader. 

Witt  the  sudden  outbreak  of  physical 
and  verbal  attacks  on  our  guardians  of 
the  la^  ,  we  need  to  devise  countermeas- 
ures  U<  create  greater  respect  for  our 
police  >fficers.  While  Law  Day  and  Po- 
Uce W(  ek  are  observed  during  periods  of 
May,  I  romoting  this  respect  has  unfor- 
tunate y  become  a  year-round  job  be- 
cause C  ommunlst  influences  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  Isolated  instances  of  police 
misdee  Is  as  a  reflection  on  the  character 
of  ever  r  policeman  in  the  country. 

As  ir  every  profession,  there  are  some 
clowns  and  bad  apples  wearing  police 
uniforr  is,  but  the  overwhelming  nimiber 
of  our  policemen  are  intelligent,  cour- 
ageous, and  scrupulously  fair  individuals. 
As  pro;ectors  of  our  families  and  our 
homes ;  gainst  the  criminal  element,  these 
men  ha  ve  more  than  won  the  respect  that 
is  due  ihem.  and  it  is  time  that  every- 
one— p:  irticularly  our  youth — get  the 
messag  >. 

It  is  ]  ay  hope  that  civic,  religious,  edu- 
cationa  ,  and  business  groups  undertake 
prograiis  designed  In  this  direction.  I 
am  coiifld«it  that  schoolteachers  are 
aware  (  f  the  new  necessity  for  develop- 
ing a  letter  appreciation  of  the  duties 


and  responsibilities  of  policemen,  but 
special  emphasis  needs  to  be  given  the 
subject  in  speeches,  sermons,  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  our  colleagues  will  take  advantage 
of  every  speaking  engagement  in  their 
home  constituencies  once  we  get  out  of 
Washington  this  fall  to  give  this  cause 
the  promotion  it  merits. 


The  Polygraph:  How  It  Can  Save  Lives 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I    HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  problems  our  troops  face 
in  Vietnam  is  that  of  determining 
whether  a  suspected  Vietcong  prisoner 
is  really  an  enemy  or  is  an  innocent 
peasant.  Reports  from  Vietnam  indi- 
cate the  problem  of  trying  to  make  such 
determinations  quickly  and  accurately. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Stephen 
L.  Gardella,  who  is  the  polygraph  exam- 
iner at  the  San  Diego  Police  Depart- 
ment, has  come  forth  with  an  interest- 
ing and  commendable  recommendation 
that  polygraphs  be  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  suspects  are  telling  the 
truth.  Mr.  Gardella  informs  me  that 
many  reserve  officers  and  men  are 
trained  polygraph  examiners.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  service  can  consider  the 
use  of  this  tool  which  has  proved  to  be 
invaluable  in  detecting  criminal  activi- 
ties in  our  country.  I  am  certain  it  can 
be  used  to  save  lives  in  wartime  as  well. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  the  following 
article  by  Stephen  L.  Gardella: 
The  Polygraph — "Howr  It  Cak  Save  Lives" 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  almost  every 
military  operation  in  combat  situations,  as 
well  as  counter  insurgency,  the  weakest  link 
Is  intelligence.  For  the  most  part  in  these 
sitviations,  intelligence  is  little  more  than 
guesswork  and  questions,  such  as  location 
of  mines,  number  of  troops,  deployment, 
armament,  etc.  must  go  unanswered.  Oreat 
strides  have  been  made  toward  the  better- 
ment of  our  military  effort  by  improving 
arms,  equipment,  clothing,  rations,  and 
nvunerous  ottier  things,  however,  very  little 
progrefifi  has  been  made  in  the  intelligence 
field. 

I  believe  that  our  intelligence  can  be  im- 
proved immeasurably  and  possibly  coimt- 
less  American  lives  saved  by  utilizing  the 
polygraph  to  question  prisoners  of  war  and 
insurgents  under  combat  conditions.  I  base 
this  theory,  in  part,  on  the  following  per- 
sonal  experience: 

"On  October  21,  1951,  while  a  member  of 
G  Oo.,  3d  Bn.,  Ist  Marine  Division,  stationed 
in  Korea  in  a  defensive  position,  several 
North  Koreans  came  over  to  our  lines  and 
surrendered. 

"The  prisoners  upon  being  Intensively  In- 
terrogated, through  an  Interpreter,  would  re- 
veal only  their  names,  rank,  and  serial  num- 
bers. These  prisoners  remained  with  the 
company  for  a  few  hours  before  being  sent  to 
a  stockade  at  the  rear. 

"On  October  23.  1961,  a  patrol  was  orga- 
nized to  go  out  and  blow  up  bunkers,  seatvh 


for  any  North  Koreans  In  hiding  and  to  ob- 
tain any  IntelUgence  regarding  the  enemy 

"While  returning  from  the  mission,  tin 
patrol  was  the  object  of  concetntrated  enemv 
mortar,  machlnegun  and  rifle  fire  which  n 
suited  In  men  being  killed  and  wounded 
The  patrol  came  through  an  enemy  mine 
field  and  additional  lives  and  limbs  were 
lost." 

The  North  Korean  prisoners  in  this  case 
had  come  through  these  same  mine  fields 
to  surrender  and  were  undoubtedly  In  pos- 
session of  other  valuable  information,  if 
these  prisoners  had  been  examined  with  the 
aid  of  a  polygraph  the  enemy  gim  emplace- 
ment as  well  as  the  mine  field  would  probably 
have  been  detected  resulting  In  fewer  dead 
and   wounded. 

It  is  well  known  In  law  enforcement  that 
in  a  majority  of  the  crimes  committed 
there  Is  not  enough  physical  or  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  apprehend  the  perpetrator 
and  support  a  conviction  In  court.  Because 
of  this  fact  the  polygraph  has  been  success- 
fully used  as  an  investigative  aid  and  many 
cases  have  been  canceled  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  unsolved.  If  the  polygraph 
can  resolve  so  many  crimes  In  law  enforce- 
ment, from  theft  to  mxirder,  why  can't  it  be 
utilized  In  combat  to  save  American  lives? 
In  addition  to  the  actual  use  of  the  poly- 
graph in  law  enforcement.  I  cite  the  fol- 
lowing experimental  use  of  the  polygraph  by 
the  military  In  simulated  combat  practice 
which  proved  very  successful: 

At  Camp  Pendleton  In  1956,  Lt.  Col.  R. 
Puller,  Intelligence  officer  for  Marine  Cbrp« 
Test  Unit,  was  contacted  relative  to  applying 
a  method  of  examining  prisoners  that  were 
captured  during  their  major  field  exercise 
March  12-16,  1956.  His  commanding  officer, 
Ool.  E.  N.  Rydalch,  along  with  other  staff 
officers  agreed.  Maj.  Bruce  Myers,  Colonel 
Puller,  and  Colonel  Rydalch  set  up  many 
hypothetical  situations  to  confront  tlje  poly- 
graph within  the  field. 

The  first  prisoner  from  the  aggressor  force 
was  brought  In  to  be  examined.  He  was 
Capt.  E.  A.  Pollock.  I>urlng  the  pretest  Inter- 
view, all  he  would  state  was  his  name,  rank, 
and  serial  number.  He,  Pollock,  was  then  in- 
formed that  he  was  going  to  be  examined  by 
the  polygraph.  The  results  at  the  test  re- 
vealed by  his  reactions  the  name  of  (1)  his 
division,  (2)  regiment,  (3)  battalion,  (4) 
time  of  attack  by  his  units,  (5)  direction  of 
attack,  (6)  that  the  attack  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  flare  signals. 

The  examiner  gave  this  Information  to  Col- 
onel Rydalhc  for  him  to  verify.  Colonel 
Rydalch  stated  that  everything  the  examiner 
gave  him  to  verify  was  true  and  correct.  It 
shoxild  be  mentioned  that  Oaptaln  Pollock 
answered  almost  all  the  questions  with  a  "No" 
SLDBwer.  Kvery  question  asked  during  the  ex- 
amination was  a  critical  question  and  the 
testing  lasted  approximately  18  minutes. 

The  second  prisoner,  a  Stciff  Sergeant  San- 
chez, spoke  only  Spanish  and  was  instructed 
to  answer  only  "No"  to  all  questions.  The 
questions  were  written  out  by  the  team, 
handed  to  the  Interpreter  who  then  asked 
questions,  and  the  resxilts  were  noted  by  the 
Interrogator.  In  spite  of  the  language  bar- 
rier and  the  fact  that  Sanchez  was  deliber- 
ately attempting  to  mislead  the  team,  he  an- 
swered the  following  questions  within  46  min- 
utes; his  division,  regiment,  battalion,  that 
he  was  a  platoon  sergeant  of  a  rifle  platoon 
operating  with  a  tank  force.  In  addition,  by 
dividing  the  map  into  1,500-jrard  areas  where 
aggressor  CP  could  be  located.  It  was  ascer- 
tained in  which  area  the  CP  was  located  by 
his  reactions.  Colonel  Rydalch  confirmed  the 
teams  findings. 

The  third  prisoner  brought  In  was  Identi- 
fied as  Corporal  Roller,  who  had  volunteered 
to  go  without  sleep  for  about  22  hours  and 
without  food  for  about  10  hours  and  was  in  a 
fairly  exhausted  condition.  Roller  was  in- 
structed not  to  answer  any  questions  and 
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not  to  think  of  the  test  and  even  to  repeat 
numbers  to  himself.  In  Bplt«.of  these  oondl- 
uons.  Roller  subconscloualy  reacted  to  the 
fluestlcns  concerning  his  division,  regiment, 
battalion,  and  company.  Colonel  Rydalch 
-onfinned  the  findings  of  the  t«m. 

On  March  13.  1956.  more  complicated  pro- 
cedures were  worked  out.  A  prisoner  was 
hrouEht  In  and  was  Interrogated  by  the  Ib- 
telllgence  Section  Chief  of  Marine  Corps 
Test  Unit  No.  1.  without  any  success  other 
than  giving  his  name,  rank,  and  serial  num- 
ber The  prisoner  identified  himself  as  a 
CbI  Stanley  J.  Michael.  Questioning  by  the 
Dolygraph  team  elicited  the  informatton  that 
be  was  actually  Lt.  Stanley  J.  Michael,  an 
Annapolis  graduate  (195Q) ,  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  rlfie  company,  that  he  had  five  M-48 
tanks  supporting  his  company  and  by  sub- 
dividing a  map,  revealed  his  combat  position 
within  200  yards.  These  questions  were  an- 
swered In  about  20  minutes  by  Lieutenant 
Michael's  reactions  In  spite  of  his  deliberate 
attempts  to  confuse  the  interrogators.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Puller  and  Maj(»-  Myers  con- 
firmed the  teams  findings. 

A  second  prisoner  gave  his  name  as  Ser- 
geant Owens  and  his  serial  number  to  the 
intelligence  chief.  Interrogation  with  the 
polygraph  team  revealed  that  the  prisoner 
was  actually  a  technical  sergeant,  gunnery 
tergeant  of  his  tmlt,  that  he  had  given  a  ficti- 
tious serial  number  and  also  his  division, 
regiment,  battalion,  company,  that  he  could 
read  a  map  and  again  by  subdividing  the 
map,  located  his  company  combat  position 
within  200  yards.  In  addition,  his  unit  had 
about  180  men  in  it.  In  fact,  he  drew  ra- 
tions for  them,  that  It  had  6  platoons  and 
there  were  6  tanks  supporting  It.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Puller  confirmed  the  teams 
findings. 

The  next  prisoner,  one  StafT  Sergeant  Alver- 
ion.  Immediately  gave  all  the  Information  he 
could  relative  to  the  order  of  battle.  ,The 
logical  assumption  by  the  Intelligence  chief 
was  that  Alverson  was  lying.  A  check  was 
made  by  the  polygraph  team  and  It  was  de- 
termined that  Alverson  was  telling  the  truth. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  PxUler  confirmed  the 
teams  findings. 

Since  these  hypothetical  problems  were  so 
Buoceesful,  Col.  E.  W.  Durant,  G-2  officer. 
1st  Marine  Division  was  contacted  and  set  up 
further  problems  whereby  the  polygraph  ex- 
aminer was  to  examine  naval  pilots  at  the 
survival  course  In  Warner  Hot  Springs,  Calif. 
The  additional  tests  of  the  pilots  started 
on  March  16,  1956.  These  pilots  were  ex- 
amined and  from  the  teats  conducted  oo  one 
aviator,  whose  name  they  would  not  reveal, 
the  following  was  revealed  from  his  reactions; 
the  type  of  aircraft  he  was  flying,  that  he  was 
a  land-based  plane  aviator  and  not  from  a 
carrier,  what  the  plane  was  armed  with,  and 
that  his  aircraft  had  nuclear  capability.  The 
results  given  to  Colonel  Durant  and  the  naval 
officers  present  confirmed  the  facts  to  be  true. 
During  the  test,  the  pilot  remained  com- 
pletely silent.  UpKjn  completion  of  the  test, 
the  examiner  was  instructed  not  to  examine 
any  other  pilots  and  to  discontinue  such  test- 
ing because  vital  classified  InfOTmaitlon  was 
being  revealed  and  the  examinw  should  not 
be  aware  of  It. 

It  should  be  made  known  that  during  all 
the  experiments  and  testing,  the  school 
teachings  were  not  used.  There  was  no  quiet 
In  the  tent,  there  was  a  lot  of  noise  from  rifle 
fire,  helicopters  coming  and  going,  personnel 
traffic  was  In  and  out  of  the  tent  that  was 
used.  Some  of  the  prisoners  had  gone  with- 
out food  and  and  sleep  up  to  48  hours  to 
EubstanHate  that  these  problems  woiild  not 
affect  the  examinations  conducted.  Why 
didn't  this  noise,  the  going  without  food  and 
sleep  affect  the  testing?  Because  they  were 
tised  to  it.  as  If  they  were  actually  In  combat. 
The  main  f€w;tor  Involved  In  such  testing  is 
that  the  emotional  stress  is  so  great  to  the 
Individual  when  asked  critical  questions  that 


may  reveal  vital  intelligenee  tnfofmatkm  he 
literally  reacts  within  his  body.  TlieretorB, 
he  Is  on  the  defeiulv*  »t  all  times. 

Many  man-hours  are  InTolved  In  oonTen- 
tlonal  Interrogation  wlia&out  th«  use  of  ilM 
polygraph  and  than  sixmld  tb«  prla<Hier  re- 
main silent  no  Informsitlon  Is  obtained.  If 
the  prisoner  does  respond,  how  do  we  know 
he  is  telling  the  truth? 

As  late  as  March  16,  1968,  during  the  larg- 
est military  exercise  called  Silver  Lance  at 
Camp  Pendleton.  CaUf.,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  stlU  vmanswered  both  in  combat 
and  counterinsurgency  when  our  military 
was  confronted  with  prisoners  or  persons  of 
the  populace. 

1.  Is  the  individual  actually  who  he  says 
he  Is? 

2.  Is  the  individual  actually  what  he  sajrs 
he  is? 

3.  Is  the  Individual  actually  from  where  he 
says  he  Is? 

A  basic  point  was  made  during  the  Silver 
Lance  exercise.  What  does  an  Insurgent  look 
like,  act  and  talk  like  when  he  is  not  actually 
firing  a  weapon  from  ambush?  Does  the  same 
lie  from  five  different  persons  at  different 
times  make  It  a  truth?  More  important,  what 
expeditious  means  are  available  now  to  an- 
swer these  questions?  I  know  of  none,  how- 
ever. If  the  polygraph  was  used  on  this  level 
we  would  know. 

To  substantiate  the  findings  of  the  Intel- 
ligence problem  that  existed.  Captain  Nardo, 
who  Is  a  member  of  General  Krulak's  staff, 
verified  the  need  for  the  polygraph.  Lieu- 
tenant Vam  and  Lieutenant  Scott  of  the  1st 
Counterintelligence  Team.  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion, also  vertfled  this  need.  A  letter  was  sub- 
mitted from  the  critique  of  Silver  Lance  rec- 
ommending the  use  of  the  polygrapb  tech- 
nique In  South  Vietnam. 

Even  the  feaslblUty  of  testing  wounded 
prisoners  has  proven  satisfactory  In  sc«ne 
cases. 

In  June  1966  a  polygraph  examination  was 
conducted  at  the  San  Diego  Police  Depart- 
ment on  a  subject  who  suffered  from  a  gun- 
shot wound  In  the  shoulder.  The  test  was 
administered  the  day  after  the  woimd  was 
Inflicted  and  <he  subject  stated  he  felt  no 
discomfort  or  pain  during  the  examination. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  was 
wounded  the  results  of  the  polygraph  test 
were  concliislve. 

The  above  test  Indicates  even  broader  poe- 
slblUties  for  using  the  polygraph  \mder  com- 
bat conditions. 

The  usefullness  of  the  polygraph  In  law 
enforcement  Is  a  proven  fact — the  probability 
of  Its  value  in  combat  Intelligence  Is  great — 
knowing  this,  I  Insist  we  m\ist  use  the  poly- 
graph wherever  we  can  to  save  American  lives 
and  I  know  the  wives,  mothers  and  children 
of  o\ir  fighting  men  will  certainly  agree  If 
only  one  life  is  spared. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


nxie  with  each  State  for  use  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

I  am  therefore  delighted  to  see  the 
eight  Midwest  Oovemon  agree  with  me 
In  principle  on  this  Important  measure. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  plaM  tba 
UPI  story,  carried  In  the  September  23 
Washington  Post,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

GovERNOis  Back  Tax  Shakz  Plam 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  September  22. — 
Eight  Midwest  Governors  agreed  today  that 
Washington  gets  too  much  of  the  tax  doUar. 

Members  of  the  Midwestern  Governors 
Conference  agreed  the  States  should  retain 
or  be  given  a  rebate  on  a  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral tax  money.  But  no  specific  recommen- 
dations were  made  on  how  this  might  be 
done. 

Instead,  the  Governors  urged  a  previously 
formed  committee  to  speed  its  study  on  State 
and  local  revenue  sotirces. 
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Governors  Back  Tax  Sharing  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TLJ4HyLSStK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  eight  midwest  gov- 
ernors have  now  agreed  that  States 
should  share  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
tax  income. 

I  have  written  many  Oovemors,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  edu- 
cators urging  support  fur  my  bill,  KJL 
10696.  which  would  share  Federal  reve- 


Sellinf  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  OE21ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  en- 
close an  address  entitled  "Selling  Amer- 
ica" which  has  been  given  a  number  of 
times  by  Mr.  Richard  DeVos.  a  business- 
man in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr,  DeVos  and  his  partner  Jay  Van- 
Andel  have  demonstrated  anew  the  fact 
that  this  country  is  a  land  of  opportim- 
ity.  They  have  organized  and  developed 
a  successful  business  and  have  empha- 
sized and  reemphasized  the  strengths  of 
our  heritage  and  the  advantages  of  om: 
way  of  life. 

I  know  that  his  comments  on  "Selling 
America"  will  be  of  general  interest: 
Selxjng  Aicouca 

The  subject  of  my  talk  Is:  "Selling  Amer- 
ica." 

I  want  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  *)e- 
cause  I  am  vitally  concerned  that  many  peo- 
ple who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  free  en- 
terprise are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 
benefits  come  because  of  the  effort  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  not  because  of  one 
group  or  another  or  because  of  laws  passed 
In  Wahlngton. 

America  Is  what  It  is  today  because  It  gives 
individuals  an  opportunity  to  work  in  a  free 
society  where  each  individual  can  advance, 
based  on  his  personal  effort.  The  strength 
of  America  lies  in  the  people  who  are  daUy 
putting  forth  their  effort  to  make  America  a 
better  place  In  which  to  Uve. 

One  of  the  problems  which  bothers  me. 
and  many  others  Is  the  fact  that  today  in 
America  there  are  over  one  million  high 
school  dropouts.  In  fact,  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit. Mich.,  alone  there  are  between  60,000 
^n^  80.000  such  youngsters  wallring  the 
streets  and  not  at  work.  The  Gallup  poll 
people  recently  Interviewed  these  youngsters 
In  an  attempt  to  find  out  why  they  hadn't 
continued  their  education  and  why  they 
were  not  trying  to  get  a  Joh,  The  answer 
they  received  Is  shocking.  It  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

"There's  nothing  left  to  do.  It's  all  been 
done.    My  parents  did  It    The  people  before 
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them  bid  it.     All  I  want  to  do  is  Just  get 
a  Job  a  ad  get  by." 

Well  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I'm  sure  you 
don't  )elieve  It,  but  today  there  are  a  mil- 
lion yc  ungsten  who  do  believe  it  and  untc^ 
others  who  aren't  really  convinced  that  thlB 
is  still  the  land  of  c^portunity.  That  is 
why  it  is  neceasary  that  all  Americans  begin 
to  talk]  about  the  assets;  the  good  things  that 
on  around  about  them  so  that 
will  be  inspired  to  make  a  beginning. 
oo  long  ago  we  had  several  thousand 
roung  men  fighting  valiantly  in  Korea, 
would  not  say  anything  here  which 
detract  from  the  thousands  who 
and  died  there,  giving  their  all  so 
/{merica  could  continue  to  maintain 
and  aid  others  in  maintaining 
But  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
Tnited  States  something  most  unusual 
there,  and  this  is  what  was  dis- 
About  7.000  of  our  young  men  who 
Ifilcen  captive  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
sat it  out.  They  made  no  attempt 
.  .  they  Just  decided  to  take  the 
laS  cigarettes  and  the  food  and  play 
and  not  get  involved.  They  gave  up 
fteedom  without  even  a  contest, 
psfchlatrlat  by  the  name  of  Meyer  Inter- 
over  a  thousand  of  these  men  upon 
return.  His  conclusions  were  that  the 
men,  the  future  leaders  of  America, 
convinced  it  was  worth  standing  up 
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anj  more. 

couldn't  help  but  recall  famous  escapes 
:  Winston  Churchill's  escape  from 
Africa  during  the  Boer  War  and  Gen- 
's escape  from  Corregldor,  and 
of  esc£4)efl  by  American  service- 
d^lng  World  War  n.     The  question 
to  those  servicemen,  "Why  did  you 
risk?    Why  did  you  gamble  to  get 
prison?"    And  the  answer  Is  so  slm- 
said,  "Because  we  wanted  to  be 
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now,  only  a  few  years  later  jvp  find 

of  Americans  who  weren't  st  sure 

was  worth  the  price. 

the    Ccanmunists    told    those    boys 

low  wonderful  their  system  of  social 

was,  that  it  was  far  superior  to  Amer- 

our  men  sat  there  and  listened. 

Ifelieved,  and  many  more  doubted,  and 

weren't  so  sure  anymore  about  the 

way. 

thing   that   disturbs    me   is   the 

are  able  to  very  carefully  catalog 

pl|;eonholed  our  young  children  coming 

school.    S<xnehow  or  another  we  have 

of  the  fact  that  although  educa- 

extremely  Important  and  we  all  would 

anyone  to  go  as  far  as  he  possibly 

gain  the  technical  skills,  we  must 

retnember  that  motivation  is  a  phenom- 
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I  was  called  in  on  a  conference  in 
high  school  and  a  problem  was  dls- 
It  seems  that  some  50  percent  of  the 
graduated  were  not  going  on  to 
and  that  this  is  also  true  on  a  na- 
basis.     The  tesichers  were  discussing 
kept  referring  to  the  fact  that  they 
do    sconethlng    for    their    noncollege 
students.   I  was  certainly  in  sympathy 
cause,  but  I  became  alarmed  over 
noncollege  bound  because  these 
t  even  graduated  iTom  high  school 
we  had  already  put  a  failure  name 
Noncollege  bound.  Just  as  if  they 
flunked.    Is  it  so  terribly  bad,  not  to 
>  college  today?    Are  those  people  who 
go  on  to  collie  such  utter  failures, 
Worthless  Americans?     I  say  they  are 
I  think  It's  time  we  began  to  have 
respect  tor  each  other  and  a  mutual 
of  our  needs  for  each  other.    Oh, 
we  need  the  engineers  and  the  doc- 
^d    the    lawyers    and    the    nuclear 
physic:  sts,  but  I  sometimes  w<»ider  how  well 
they  vfmld  get  on  if  somebody  didn't  coma 
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through  and  empty  their  wastebaskets  for 
them. 

I  wonder  how  well  they  would  get  around  if 
some  noncollege  bound  student  hadn't 
learned  how  to  keep  an  automobile  engine 
running  and  thus  keep  America  rolling.  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  long  you  would  stay 
in  your  particular  city  if  somebody  didn't 
come  along  and  empty  the  garbage  for  you. 
Yes,  I  know,  education  Is  important,  but  I 
also  know  that  all  of  these  other  people  also 
make  a  valid  and  continuing  contribution  to 
America.  And,  in  my  book,  there  are  some 
great  Americans  who  never  went  to  college 
and  who  are  making  and  will  make  far 
greater  contributions  to  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica than  many  who  have  gone  to  college  for 
years  and  years.  I  see  some  of  these  stu- 
dents so  fascinated  with  education  that  they 
have  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  education 
is  to  put  it  to  work. 

One  more  point  that  refers  to  the  problem 
is  something  called  "attitude"  on  the  part 
of  Americans  concerning  our  system. 

A  survey  of  5,000  high  school  seniors 
throughout  the  United  States  produced  some 
rather  startling  facts  about  the  youngsters 
who  expect  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  our 
constitutional,  personal  enterprise  system. 
The  results  showed  that  over  60  percent  be- 
lieve that  the  profit  motive  can  be  killed  off 
without  hurting  the  American  system;  56 
percent  think  the  best  way  to  improve  our 
standard  of  living  Is  not  by  workers  producing 
more  but  by  giving  workers  more  wages. 

Sixty  percent  think  employees  get  too  little 
and  owners  too  much  of  the  profits  of  a 
company.  Seventy-five  percent  believe  that 
when  an  industry  puts  In  new  machinery, 
the  owners  get  most  of  the  gains  resulting 
from  modernization.  More  than  60  percent 
think  manufacturers  can  raise  wages  by  10 
cents  an  hour  without  raising  the  prices  of 
the  products  they  make. 

Startling?  Yes.  But  here's  something 
that  is  a  bit  more  than  startling,  it's  shock- 
ing, and  was  overheard  by  Dr.  Oliver  Carlson 
a  few  years  ago.  Several  high  school  Juniors 
were  discussing  their  future.  The  conversa- 
tion went  like  this:  "I'll  get  mine  in  2003." 
A  younger  boy,  with  envy,  stated:  "I've  got 
to  wait  until  2005."  An  older  girl  an- 
nounced, "I'm  the  lucky  one,  I  get  mine  in 
the  year  2000." 

At  that  time,  with  at  least  another  year, 
and  maybe  five,  of  education  ahead  of  them 
and  almost  a  lifetime  In  the  workaday 
world,  they  were  avidly  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  could  start  to  draw 
their  Federal  old-ag^  pensions.  What  had 
the  parents  of  those  children  done  with  the 
almost  4,600  hours  of  golden  opportunities 
annually  entrusted  to  their  care? 

What  is  socialism?  It  Is  simply  govern- 
mental ownership  and  management  of  the 
essential  means  for  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods.  We  know  that  socialism 
Lb  not  progressive  but  reactionary.  Social- 
ism harks  back  to  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  the  autocracy  of  the  few. 

What  wotild  you  think  if  a  person  came 
up  to  you  and  said.  "I  am  in  favor  of  doing 
away  with  competitive  markets  and  private 
property,  of  setting  up  communes  in  every 
locality,  of  taking  all  the  land  away  from  the 
farmers,  of  taking  over  all  the  steel  mills,  all 
the  electric  powerplants,  all  the  automotive 
industry,  the  banks,  the  railroads,  the  news- 
papers, the  television  and  radio  stations,  all 
the  mines."  Siu-ely  this  proposal  would  meet 
with  immediate,  vigorous,  and  united  resist- 
ance by  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

However,  suppose  ttils  same  person  came 
up  to  you  and  said,  "It  Is  In  the  public  in- 
terest and  to  the  benefit  of  every  citizen 
If  we  make  Industry,  the  farms,  and  all  means 
of  production  and  distribution  operate  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  and  not  Just 
for  the  profit  of  a  few  stockholders."  Im- 
mediately  this    line    of   deception    receives 


wholehearted  support.  It  is  taking  place 
today  here  in  the  United  States. 

Our  young  people  need  to  be  shown  that 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world 
has  resulted  from  our  personal  enterprise 
system,  under  which  every  person  has  the 
Tight  to  work  and  to  succeed  in  his  chosen 
vocation  In  direct  proportion  to  his  ability 
and  efforts.  Our  youth  should  be  informed, 
too,  that  communism  would  deny  to  indi- 
viduals every  right  and  every  principle  we 
have  just  outlined;  that  communism  is  ac- 
tively seeking  to  dominate  the  world,  and 
thus  must  be  actively  opposed. 

It's  so  easy  to  sit  around  and  visit  and 
complain  about  what's  wrong  with  the  coun- 
try. Unfortunately  that  seems  to  be  hiunan 
nature,  doesn't  it?  But  unfortunately,  peo- 
ple go  away  from  that  conversation  thinking 
a  little  less  well  of  the  land  that  has  given 
us  so  much. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  another  situa- 
tion here  and  It  has  to  do  with  the  teachers 
of  America — I  hear  people  telling  what's 
wrong  with  the  teachers,  and  whit's  wrong 
with  the  superintendents,  and  what's  wrong 
with  the  principals,  and  what's  wrong  with 
the  system.  Books  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  but  I  think  part  of  what's  wrong 
is  that  so  many  are  shooting  holes  in  these 
people.  It's  time  that  sozne  of  us  began  to 
tell  others  about  the  dedicated  educators  we 
have. 

Another  thing,  some  people  say  that  this 
free  enterprise  system  la  too  dog  eat  dog, 
too  competitive  and  it  Just  doesn't  work 
anymore.  It  makes  Americans  too  self -cen- 
tered, too  selfish.  But,  I  can't  believe  that, 
because  the  American  pe<^le  last  year  gave 
away  $7»4  billion  to  the  united  community 
services  and  to  the  Bed  Cross  and  to  the 
Salvation  Army  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions that  they  believe  In — gave  voluntarily. 
Don't  ever  let  anybody  tell  you  that  Amer- 
icans are  selfish  and  not  Interested  in  help- 
ing somebody  else.  I  hear  a  lot  about  for- 
eign aid  and  I  hear  a  lot  about  people  who 
think  foreign  aid  is  evil,  but  I  haven't  found 
any  Americans  who  are  really  against  the 
principles  of  foreign  aid.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple I  know  are  all  for  foreign  aid  as  long 
as  it's  used  to  help  somebody  who  needs  help. 
The  condemnations  and  the  criticisms  are 
of  the  misiise  of  foreign  aid  when  the  re- 
cipients are  buying  guns  or  fancy  airplanes 
when  they  should  be  helping  the  common 
man  get  some  food  to  Improve  the  total 
economy  of  the  country. 

At  this  point  I  would  talk  about  oppor- 
tunities in  business  and  use  a  personal  story 
of  a  business  which  my  pcurtner  and  I  formed 
some  6  years  ago  in  the  basements  of  our 
homes.  We  began  at  that  time  to  sell  a  soap 
product.  People  said  tt  would  never  suc- 
ceed. "How  do  you  expect  to  sell  soap  in 
such  a  competitive  market?  Who  are  you 
to  go  against  the  giants  in  that  industry?" 
Well,  we  didn't  listen  too  carefully  because 
we  believed  that  by  a  change  In  the  distribu- 
tion method,  by  giving  better  service,  by 
bringing  products  to  the  customer  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  customer  to  come  to  us,  we 
could  get  some  of  that  b\islne8s.  And  so 
we  began  In  the  basement  with  two  of  us. 
Soon  there  were  four  of  us.  Shortly  there 
were  so  many  that  we  could  no  longer  oper- 
ate in  the  basement. 

So  we  bought  a  small  building  and  began 
to  add  on,  and  today  the  story  of  the  Amway 
Corp.  is  one  of  the  great  stories  being  writ- 
ten in  America  today  by  people  who  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Today  the  Amway  Corp.  owns'  a  250- 
acre  site  in  Ada,  Mich.  It  employs  over  400 
people  with  a  payroll  in  excess  of  ♦1*^  niU- 
llon  per  year.  Its  plant  alone  covers  over 
100,000  square  feet  of  space  and  the  sales 
are  currently  running  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$36  million  per  year.  And  still  we  hear  peo- 
ple who  say — it  can't  be  done. 
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The  real  strength  of  the  Amway  organiza- 
tion however,  llee  In  the  fact  that  we  offer 
to  Americans  everywhere  an  oppOTtunlty  to 
jjegin  a  business  of  their  own.  In  fact,  our 
«^ole  program  is  geared  to  giving  people  an 
oppOTtunity  to  begin  a  business  with  as 
Uttlc  as  $10.  the  chance  to  make  free  enter- 
nrlBC  work  for  them.  Today,  thousands  upon 
aiousands  of  people  Join  the  Amway  organi- 
zation every  month,  and  today  there  are 
over  75,000  Independent  distributors  all 
across  America. 

What's  really  inspiring  about  this  is  that 
It  restores  yoiu-  faith  in  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  tells  you  they  are  not  sitting  home 
waiting  for  someone  to  put  them  on  the  dole 
or  waiting  for  someone  to  come  along  and 
solve  their  poverty  problem. 

All  across  America  today  individuals  are 
saying,  "Give  me  a  chance,  let  me  begin. 
Just  show  me  how,"  and  that's  what  we  do 
m  Amway. 

Many  of  us  have  stopped  telling  about  the 
wonderful  things  that  free  enterprise  has 
given  to  all  of  us.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
few  statistics,  a  listing  of  the  assets  of 
America,  and  a  compwirison  of  where  we 
stand  against  Communist  Russia,  which  is 
attempting  today  to  tell  people  all  across 
the  world,  and  especially  in  America,  that 
its  system  Is  superior  to  ours.  It  may  be 
better  for  the  handful  of  leaders,  but  when 
we  start  looking  up  the  people  who  live 
under  those  systems,  we  find  them  living  in 
a  situation  which  we  would  call  extreme  pov- 
erty. Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  for 
comparison : 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  system,  we  would  have  to  aban- 
don tlu-ee-fifths  of  our  steel  capacity,  two- 
thirds  of  o\ir  petroleum  capacity,  95  per- 
cent of  our  electric  motor  output,  destroy 
two  of  every  three  hydroelectric  plants,  and 
get  along  on  a  tenth  of  our  volume  of  natural 
gas. 

We  would  have  to  rip  up  14  of  every  15 
miles  of  our  paved  highways,  and  2  of  every 
3  miles  of  our  mainline  railroad  tracks. 

We'd  sink  8  of  every  9  oceangoing  ships, 
scrap  19  out  of  every  20  cars  and  trucks. 

We  wovild  cut  our  living  standards  by 
three-fovirths.  destroy  40  million  television 
sets,  9  out  of  every  10  telephones,  7  of  every 
10  houses;  and  then  we  would  have  to  put 
about  60  million  people  back  on  the  farms. 
I  don't  know  who's  kidding  whom — but 
when  I  hear  Americans  tell  me  that  our  sys- 
tem is  out  of  date  and  it  doesn't  work  any- 
more, I  can  only  point  to  statistics  like  this 
and  ask  the  person  what's  wrong  with  his 
head.  I  would  Inquire  of  such  a  person, 
what  it  is  he  thought  gave  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Certainly  when  you  make  a  comparison  like 
this  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  United  States  has  only  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  and  we  have  about 
7  percent  of  the  ^and  surface  of  the  world. 
But,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  so  small  by 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  as 
American  citizens  own  71  percent  of  all  the 
automobiles,  56  percent  of  all  the  tele- 
phones, 50  percent  of  all  the  radios.  29  per- 
cent of  all  the  railroads,  and  83  percent  of 
all  the  television  sets  in  the  world.  And  as 
a  side  issue,  to  Indicate  something  of  clean- 
liness, we  also  own  90  percent  of  all  the 
bath  tubs. 

In  addition,  this  country  produces  59  per- 
cent of  all  the  steel,  46  percent  of  all  the 
electric  power,  50  percent  of  all  the  oil,  56 
percent  of  the  com,  42  percent  of  the  cotton, 
33  percent  of  the  coal,  31  percent  of  the  cop- 
per, 38  percent  of  the  iron  and  44  percent  of 
all  the  manufactured  goods  in  the  world  are 
made  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Don't 
let  anybody  sell  you  short  on  what  this 
country  can  do,  ana  what  it  can  mean  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  work.  Even  the 
poorest  of  Americans  live  better  than  most 
any  other  group  In  the  entire  world. 


As  my  final  point,  I  would  like  to  mmMca 
what  to  me  is  the  real  strength  of  America, 
and  it  Uee  in  the  rellglouB  field.    1  am  con- 
cerned because  I  feel  too  many  people  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  America  is  what 
it  is  today  laecause  God  has  blessed  this  land. 
And  I  am  concerned  because  we  find  too 
many  people  today  who  are  willing  to  ac* 
like  God  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
it.     This  country  was  btillt  on  a  raUgious 
heritage  and  we'd  better  get  back  to  it  and 
we'd  better  start  telling  about  tive  fact  that 
this  is  the  real  strength  of  America.    I  wUl 
not  apologize  for  my  faith,  nor  will  I  atop 
talking  about  it  because  someone  wltliout 
faith  may  take  exception.    It  is  time  all  of  us 
begin  to  sell  America,  to  tell  others  of  her 
assets  Eo  they  will  be  inspired  to  greater  ef- 
fort and  have  their  faith  renewed. 


Tribute  to  Marshall  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
great  sorrow  the  passing  of  Marshall 
Field  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  pub- 
lishers of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly from  the  ranks  of  leadership  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  His  death  last  Saturday 
at  the  age  of  49  came  as  a  blow  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  and  appreciated  the 
labors  of  this  worthy  inheritor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished name.  I  am  grieved  at  his 
death  and  my  deepest  sympathies  go  to 
Mr.  Field's  family. 

The  great  consolation  of  the  Field 
family,  and  of  the  thousands  of  Chica- 
goans  who  m.ourn  his  i>assing,  is  that 
Marshall  Field  gave  of  himself  in  the 
tradition  of  the  great  family  to  which 
he  belonged.  By  his  words  and  deeds 
he  distinguished  an  already  distin- 
guished name.  Though  his  time  among 
us  was  brief,  his  influence  in  the  course 
of  our  civic  affairs  was  large.  He  as- 
sumed guidance  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  only  15  years  ago.  He  later  pur- 
chased the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  his  corporation 
was  actively  engaged  in  entering  the 
television  business. 

Seven  years  ago  Marshall  Field  wrote: 

With  faith  in  a  kindly  providence  and 
confidence  in  o\irselves,  we  should  be  able 
not  only  to  build  a  fabulous  Metropolitan 
Chicago  but  contribute  much  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  world.  This  is  our  real  des- 
tiny and  we  are  honorbound  to  fulfill  it. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Field  saw  the  ful- 
fillment of  certain  of  the  goals  he  had 
set  for  Chicago,  such  as  judicial  reform, 
a  civic  center,  neighborhood  renewal  and 
a  University  of  Illinois  Chicago  campus. 
His  own  newspapets  have  lent  their  con- 
siderable influence  to  the  many  worthy 
goals  Mr.  Field  set  forth  in  his  platform 
for  Chicago.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  better  life  and  the  better 
world  that  he  envisioned  and  labored  for. 
But  I  do  not  think  his  credo  will  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Speeiker,  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Record  the  eulogy  that  was  printed  in 


the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  September  20. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Mabshaix  nsLO 
With  his  magnificent  Midowments  of  in- 
teUect  and  character,  and  bom  as  he  was 
witb  the  inatrumenta  of  power  at  his  com- 
mand, M'^»»>"^"  Field  could  have  been  al- 
most anything  he  wanted  to  be,  done  almost 
anything  he  wanted  to  do. 

What  he  most  wanted  to  be  was  a  news- 
paperman. What  he  most  wanted  to  achieve 
was  what  a  newspaper  is  singularly  fitted  to 
do — to  serve  the  community  and  its  people. 
Tbefie  were  not  romantic  notions,  gained 
In  the  fluflb  ot  youthful  exuberance.  Tliey 
were  oonvlctlcms  gained,  as  It  happened, 
diulng  long  and  combat-studded  service  as 
a  naval  oOlcer  in  World  War  II. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courage  of  the 
young  gunnery  officer  on  the  carrier  Ente'-- 
priae.  picking  himself  up  wounded  from  the 
deck  and  resuming  conunand  on  his  battery, 
found  its  reflection  In  the  matiu-e  editor  and 
publisher,  weighing  the  consequences  of  a 
newspaper  campaign  that  was  certain  to 
bring  down  the  fury  of  many  whose  heritage 
he  shared  and  whose  friendship  he  prized, 
and  going  ahead  regardless. 

This  was.  Indeed,  where  MarEhal^  Field 
found  the  deepest  satlsfacUon  of  hU  life— 
m  fighting  for  good  causes  when  formidable 
forces  were  arrayed  in  opposition.  As  Mar- 
shall Field,  he  toevltably  had  many  financUl 
and  business  interests,  and  the  calls  on  his 
time  and  energlea  were  unremitting.  But  it 
Is  significant  that  his  principal  office  was  on 
the  editorial  floor  of  the  building  housing 
his  two  newspapw's;  it  was  here  that  he  came 
m  the  morning,  to  hang  up  his  coat  and  turn 
up  his  shirtsleeves,  to  work  with  his  editors 
on    the    planning    and    execution    of    news 

policies. 

As  an  editor.  Marshall  Field's  interests 
ranged  wide  and  ran  deep.  Like  his  father, 
whom  he  revered,  he  was  concerned  first  and 
foremost  with  people;  all  else  was  subordin- 
ate to  that.  Convinced  that  there  was  no 
meaning  for  hvimanlty  without  freedom  he 
based  his  international  and  national  policies 
on  what  would  serve  freedom  best.  Long  be- 
fore the  United  States  became  committed  in 
southeast  Asia,  he  percleved  that  area  as  one 
where  the  world  balance  might  be  turned 
crucially  either  for  or  against  the  cause  of 
freedom.  And  to  those  who  claimed  that 
what  happened  In  that  far  comer  was  oC  Uttle 
concern  at  home,  he  replied  that  freedom 
anywhere  was  an  imperative  concern  of  free 
men  everywhere. 

Similarly  on  national  Issues,  Mr.  Field 
made  freedom— the  responsibly  exercised 
freedom  of  the  Individual — the  cornerstone 
of  his  poUcy,  and  while  he  was  personally  a 
Republican,  he  held  that  allegiance  because 
he  felt  the  phUoaophy  of  Lincoln  best  ex- 
pressed his  own  convictions  of  the  dignity 
of  the  indlvldtial,  and  not  because  he  con- 
sidered that  the  party  co\Ud  do  no  wrong. 
He  vmhesltatlngly  supported,  without  con- 
cern lor  party  label,  the  candidate  he  be- 
lieved the  ablest  and  slncerest  practloner  of 
this  philosophy. 

It  was.  of  covuse,  Chicago  that  stood  near- 
est the  heart  of  MarshaU  Field.  This  was  his 
life-long  home,  his  pride,  his  love,  his  dre«un. 
Here,  then,  was  where  he  concentrated  his 
energies,  and  here  were  the  headquarters  of 
all  his  enterprisea. 

This  was  his  city:  he  knew  its  great 
strengths  and  its  glaring  flaws;  he  saw  in  its 
great,  raw  power.  Its  peof^  of  many  ethnic 
strains  and  races,  its  strategic  situation  at 
the  heart  of  the  Nation,  the  foundations  of  a 
city  of  the  future  greater  than  most  of  Its 
Ijec^le  dared  dream  of.  Through  his  indi- 
vidual energies  but  mainly  through  his  news- 
papers, flrst  the  Sun-Times  and  later  through 
the  team  formed  by  the  Sun-Times  and  the 
£>ally  News,  he  brought  his  influence  to  bear 
on  every  facet  of  the  community  where  good 
cotdd  be  done,  or  where  lethargy  or  corrup- 
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A  RepabBcan  Opportunity 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALxroRiriA 
IN  tSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr  J  BOB  wnJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bulldj  ng  of  a  sound  tax  policy  which  as- 
sists ndlvlduals  who  live  in  the  cities, 
count  es,  villages,  and  States  of  our 
cotintfy  as  compared  to  the  massive  Ped- 
^stem  Is  one  of  the  great  chal- 
confronting  legislators  on  all  levels 
'emment,  scholars  and  fiscal  ex- 
in  private  organizations.  The 
iiscussion  there  is  of  this  the  better 
se,  h(«)efully,  through  a  meaning- 
we  wm  build  a  better  tax  re- 
between  local  and  State  gov- 
and  the  big  Federal  Establlsh- 
Because  this  affects  every  tax- 
In  the  Nation  the  signed  editorials 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  this 
by  Raymond  K.  Price,  Jr..  their 
editorial    writer,    deserves    our 


the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept. 
21,  1965] 

A  RZPUBUCAN  OPPO«TUNrrT 

(By  Raymond  K.  Price  Jr.) 
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In  fact  does  exist,  across  party  lines,  on  the 
evolving  nature  of  our  society. 

But  if  there  is  a  consensiis  on  ends,  there 
Is  none  on  means,  and  here  the  Republican 
Party  has  a  golden  opportunity  quite  specif- 
ically in  line  with  its  present  needs:  to  pre- 
sent Itself  as  the  party  that  can  make  State 
and  local  government  work,  becaiise  It  be- 
lieves in  State  and  local  government. 

The  Qoldwater  debacle  last  year  cost  the 
OOP  heavily  in  those  offices  at  State,  county, 
town,  and  district  level  on  which  political  or- 
ganizations are  based.  The  recovery  of  these 
Is  an  essential  element  of  the  irom-the- 
ground-up  rebuilding  of  the  party  now  being 
attempted. 

For  as  long  as  most  present-day  voters  can 
remember,  Republicans  have  been  the 
guardians  of  Individual,  local,  and  State  pre- 
rogatives against  Federal  encroachment. 
Though  on  any  given  Issue  the  lines  might 
get  smudged,  the  Democratic  orientation  has 
been  toward  greater  centralization  of  power, 
the  Republican  toward  decentralization. 

This  has  been  more  than  a  campaign 
stance.  It  represents  a  philosophic  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  diversity  and  plurality, 
a  concern  for  the  manageablUty  of  the  Fed- 
eral colossus — and  also  a  greater  measure  of 
faith  than  the  Democratic  party  has  shown 
in  the  capacity  of  States  and  localities  to 
govern  themselves. 

There  Is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  coin 
of  this  faith.  As  Governor  Rockefeller  put  it 
in  his  Godkin  lectvires  at  Harvard  in  1962: 

"The  essential  political  truth  is  that — 
today  more  than  ever — the  preservation  of 
States'  rights  depends  upon  the  exercise  of 
States'  responsibilities.  We  stand.  In  fact, 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  test  of  leader- 
ship at  the  State  level.  For — so  great  and 
urgent  are  the  demands  of  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy  upon  all  resources  of  the 
national  Government — that,  now  ajs  never  in 
ovur  history,  State  governments  are  challenged 
to  face  and  meet  the  pressing  domestic  con- 
cerns of  our  society. 

"This,  then,  can  prove  to  be  an  historic 
moment  in  the  long  evolution  of  our  Federal 
idea.  For  It  sununons  us  to  remember  and 
to  apply  a  basic  fact  of  American  political 
history — the  fact  that  oiur  States  are  designed 
to  be  our  great  centers  for  political  exi)erl- 
ment.  This — as  Lord  Bryce  discerned  long 
ago — Is  perhaps  the  key  role  of  the  State: 
to  be  the  proving  grovmd  for  ever  new  ven- 
tiires  In  free  government. 

"The  time  Is  upon  us  now  to  •  •  •  call 
upon  oui  States  to  be  active  where  they  have 
been  passive — progressive  where  they  have 
been  timid — creative  where  they  have  been 
merely  cautious.  In  a  word.  It  is  time  for  the 
States  to  lead." 

Or,  as  the  Ripon  Society  put  it  recently: 
"The  United  States  is  entering  upon  a 
period  of  political  t\u-bulence,  in  which  a  new 
and  much  younger  population  will  confront 
Issues  which  are  ditferent  in  kind  and  In 
scope  from  those  of  the  past  generation. 
They  are  the  sort  of  problems  which  convince 
us  that  the  exciting  new  area  of  political 
action,  the  great  new  opportunity  for  bold- 
ness and  creativity  and  innovation,  will  be 
found  more  and  more  at  the  State  and  local 
level." 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  very  size  and 
complexity  of  the  existing  central  govern- 
ment and  its  programs  argue  persuasively  for 
a  shift  of  the  political  pendulvun  toward 
initiatives  at  the  State  and  local  level.  In 
any  human  organization,  there  comes  a  point 
at  which  the  limits  of  comprehension  set 
the  limits  of  manageability.  And  the  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  Ideally  situated  to  capitalize  on 
this  shift. 

Nor  would  the  GOP,  by  pitching  its  claim 
to  State  and  local  offices  on  its  faith  In  State 
and  local  government,  be  compromising  Its 
own  claim  to  national  office.  For  the  party 
oould  then  argue,  plausibly  and  legitimately, 
that  to  make  the  entire  national  structure 


of  Government  work  requires  making  the 
Federal .  system  work —  that  It  requires  a 
respect  for  the  separate  responsibilities  of 
governments  at  all  levels. 

Currently,  the  question  of  faith  in  state 
and  local  government  finds  Its  sharpest  focus 
In  the  debate  on  the  so-called  "Heller  plan" 
— the  proposal  that  a  given  percentage  of 
Federal  revenues  be  earmarked  for  redla- 
trlbutlon  among  the  States  according  to  a 
fixed  ratio  (for  example,  by  population),  with 
no  Federal  controls  over  use  of  the  money. 

The  relevance  of  the  Heller  plan  to  the 
GOP  opportunity  Is  simple  and  direct.  To 
function,  the  States  need  money.  Washing- 
ton has  preempted  the  best  teix  sources. 
States  now  are  heavily  dependent  on  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  for  specific  programs, 
which  also  involve  Federal  supervision  ana 
control.  The  question  Is  whether  these 
should  be  expanded — with  a  consequent 
further  erosion  of  State  authority— or 
whether  tax  sharing  should  be  Instituted, 
by  which  the  States  would  get  money  with- 
out controls.  Those  who  distrust  local  and 
State  government  insist  on  extending  the 
controls. 

The  tax-sharing  plan  offers  those  who  be- 
lieve In  State  government  a  chance  to  prove 
their  faith  and  put  It  into  practice. 

And  that  faith,  In  txim,  offers  the  GOP  a 
convincing  argument  to  take  to  the  voters 
when  Its  asks  their  support  for  a  return  to 
power  In  the  State  houses,  and  for  a  chance 
at  rimning  the  cities. 


Moral  Element  in  Changes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  the 
following  editorial  appeared  In  the  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  Palladium-Item  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1965. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

Moral  Eleuznt  in  Changes 

The  urban  renewal  project  Is  costly  not 
only  to  the  taxpayers  who  are  forced  to  fi- 
nance It  but  also  to  the  poor  who  live  In  the 
affected  areas. 

Nathan  Glazer,  sociologist  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  In  a  current  Issue  of  the 
Scientific  American,  says  that  urban  renewal 
Is  a  threat  "destrojrlng  small  businessmen, 
evicting  older  people,  forcing  families  from 
their  tenements." 

The  sociologist  says  It  began  as  "an  al- 
liance of  those  seeking  reform  and  those 
seeking  profit."  He  asserts  that  a  third  of 
the  businessmen  driven  out  by  the  program 
"do  not  survive  relocation." 

The  human  aspect  of  urban  renewal  seem- 
ingly has  not  undergone  the  research  which 
the  purely  commercial  phases  of  the  redevel- 
opment of  aging  neighborhoods  has  received 
from  the  advocates  Of  this  Government  sub- 
sidized program. 

The  removal  of  tenements,  aged  stores  and 
their  replacement  by  new  highways  and  new 
business  and  residential  structures,  admit- 
tedly improves  the  physical  appearance  of  a 
neighborhood. 

But  of  what  profit  Is  all  this  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  civic  life  if  men  have  lost 
their  businesses?  And  what  has  been  gained 
If  families  that  have  been  "placed  In  decent, 
clean  and  reasonably  priced  housing"  arc 
dissatisfied  with  the  change  and  can't  feel 
at  home  In  the  new  neighborhood? 
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If  the  occupants  of  tenements  and  run- 
down properties  lack  the  zest  or  desire  to 
keep  the  interiors  of  these  properties  neat 
and  clean,  there  Isn't  much  hope  that  a  re- 
moval will  supply  their  character  defi- 
ciency. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  Dr.  Glaz- 
er'8  conclusion  that  some  urban  renewal  has 
confined  Itself  too  much  In  getting  build- 
ings down  and  "too  little  in  helping  people 

Maybe  that's  why  the  entire  public  has 
not  been  sold  solidly  on  this  aspect  of  the 
Great    Society. 
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The  Steel  Settlement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
fessional editorial  writers  have  com- 
mented on  the  Presidential  enforcement 
of  the  new  contract  between  labor  and 
management  in  the  steel  industry. 
Further  Presidential  enforcement  of  a 
price  increase  in  steel  might  logically 
follow. 

To  fully  recognize  public  analysis  of 
these  developments,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  go  beyond  professional  commentators 
to  listen  to  the  man  in  the  street.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  appeared  in  the  September  13  edi- 
tion by  Mr.  Morris  T.  Carpenter  of 
Flossmoor,  111.  His  comment.  I  believe 
not  only  reflects  accuracy  but  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  practical  public  analysis  of 
the  situation: 

The  Steel  Settlement 

Plossmook,  September  6. — On  September  5 
the  threat  of  a  strike  In  the  steel  industry 
ended.  Steel  workers  can  continue  to  work, 
and  steel  companies  will  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  make  some  money.  Hurrah  for  the 
steel  industry,  and  two  hurrahs  for  our  Great 
White  Father  who  "Invited"  the  disputants 
to  settle  their  differences  in  Washington. 

"Peace  at  any  price"  spells  future  trouble. 

President  Johnson  has  eesentially  guaran- 
teed that  future  disputes  in  the  steel  Indus- 
try between  labor  and  management  will  have 
to  be  settled  In  Washington,  under  terms 
satisfactory  to  the  administration.  No  labor 
leader  in  his  right  mind  would  agree  to  any- 
thing in  Pittsburgh  when  he  can  get  a  free 
ride  to  Washington,  and  free  meals  when  he 
gets  there,  with  full  knowledge  he  has  noth- 
ing to  lose.  Company  negotiators  should 
have  their  heads  examined  if  they  made 
offers  in  Pittsburgh  which  they  know  will  be- 
come floors  to  bargain  from  when  they  get 
to  Washington.  I.  W.  Abel,  union  president, 
apparently  saw  the  danger  of  centralized, 
national  control  of  the  Industry  when  he  said 
he  "sincerely  hoped"  White  House  interven- 
tion in  contract  talks  would  not  "become  a 
way  of  life."  Tomorrows  President  might  not 
be  so  sympathetic. 

A  nonlnflatlonary  increase  in  wages  and 
benefits  is  supposed  to  mean  that  the  in- 
crease can  be  given  without  requiring  an 
Increase  in  the  price  of  steel.  Assuming  that 
economists,  computers,  and  crystal  balls  can 
combine  to  determine  such  a  nmnber.  grant- 
ing an  increase  of  this  size  precludes  any 
possibility  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
steel.    Thus,  when  the  time  comes  to  divide 


up  the  benefits  of  more  efficient  labor,  im- 
proved technology,  and  more  creative  man- 
agement, the  public  Is  the  forgotten  and  un- 
represented party  to  the  negotiations. 

llie  steel  indufitry  has  to  meet  external 
competition  frcan  modern  and  improving 
steel  operations  abroad  which  utilize  cheaper 
labor.  The  United  States  cannot  forever 
maintain  technical  superiority.  Protection 
of  the  steel  Industry  through  economic 
penalty  on  imports  merely  encourages  tech- 
nology to  develop  substitutes  for  steel.  Many 
uses,  traditionally  considered  private  do- 
mains for  steel,  have  found  nonferrous 
metals  and  plastics  proving  they  can  do  the 
job  better  or  cheaper.  The  steel  Industry  will 
follow  the  path  of  the  railroads  if  bureau- 
crats and  a  benevolent  administration  con- 
tinue to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
compete. 

The  solution  is  broader  than  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Somehow  the  strangle  on  individual 
initiative  imposed  by  a  self-perpetuating, 
centralized  beaucracy  must  be  broken.  The 
people  In  New  York,  Chicago,  Podunk,  and 
Squeehawkus  will  know  what  to  do  when 
somebody  tries  to  tell  them  that  "Father 
knows  best." 

Morris  T.  Carpenter. 


The  Ugly  Side  of  Beautification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  beautification  bill  has  its  ugly  side 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
many  business  enterprises  and  the  peo- 
ple they  employ  throughout  the  country. 

An  example  of  that  came  to  my  desk 
today  in  the  letter  below.  It  shows  dra- 
matically the  impact  this  legislation  will 
have  on  a  Intimate  business  built  up  at 
great  effort  by  a  young  man  I  have 
known  for  years,  one  who  several  times 
risked  his  life  serving  in  World  War  n. 

The  sign  provision  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  House  strikes  me  as  a  gross 
interference  with  the  property  rights  as 
well  as  a  denial  of  information  desired 
by  motoring  Americans  and  helpful  to 
them. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hexrin  AnvmnsiNG. 
Jacksonville,  III.,  September  22.  1965. 
The  Honorable  Paul  FiNDLrv. 
Congressman, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Paul:  It  is  with  a  heart  saddened  by 
years  of  apparent  lost  work  that  I  am  writing 
to  you  of  the  approaching  of  the  closing  of 
our  business  caused  by  H.R.  8469  and  H.R. 
8490  and  Senate  bill  S.  2084. 

Our  business  consists  of  Installing  and  leas- 
ing outdoor  advertising  to  national  and  re- 
gional accounts.  Most  of  the  signs  are  direc- 
tional signs,  such  as  motel  signs,  of  a  reflec- 
torized  permanent  type  of  baked  enamel  in- 
stalled in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  a  5 -year 
contract.  We  have  60  employees  with  the 
home  office  in  Jacksonville.  111. 

Set  out  below  are  what  we  believe  to  be 
pertinent  facts  of  the  problem  created  by  this 
legislatiu-e : 

1.  Investment  of  $1,500,000  (the  greater 
part  in  the  last  3  years) . 

2.  Installation  throughout  the  country  by: 
(a)   Leasing  locations  in  all  regions 


(b)  Construction  of  signs  on  locations  for 
specific  customers  (generally  motel  chains). 

3.  Five-year  contracts  (renewable). 

4.  By  projected  new  oonstiructlcm  eaOh  year, 
with  planned  Investment  credit  on  taxes,  this 
program  could  be  handled.  Without  It  as 
planned,  tax  reserve  will  not  be  nearly 
enough.  We  will  be  lucky  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy. 

5.  Anticipated  renewal  of  contracts: 

la)  With  necessary  financing  and  service 
it  takes  an  average  of  5  years  to  pay  for  these 
signs. 

(b)  Our  profit  must  be  made  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  contract. 

(c)  E^ren  with  5  years  before  "take  down" 
we  cannot  go  out  and  service  more  new  cus- 
tomers because  there  will  be  no  renewal. 

6.  Now  our  financing  banks  are  withdraw- 
ing because  of  the  lack  of  collateral  in  the 
expectance  of  80  percent  renewals  as  experi- 
enced In  the  past. 

7.  After  the  forced  "take  down,"  we  will 
not  have  left  enough  signs  to  profitably 
maintain  those  that  might  be  left. 

Even  if  we  are  compensated  for  the  loss,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  wUl  not  possibly 
cover  the  cost  of  leasing  locations  over  the 
Nation,  erecting  structures  (many  of  which 
are  In  difficult  terrain)  and  the  loss  of  po- 
tential futtire  income  from  alnoost  certain  re- 
newals of  directional  signs. 

We  have  believed  in  otir  economy.  We 
have  gambled  big  on  the  future.  We  have 
been  mighty  proud  of  the  Job  we  have  done. 
But  now,  with  tears,  we  have  already  started 
to  lay  off  production  employees  and  sales 
force. 

Is  this  what  I  risked  my  life  many  times  in 
World  War  II  for,  Pattl,  to  come  home,  work 
so  hard  to  bmld  a  service  business,  and  then 
have  my  own  Government  take  it  away  from 
me,  along  with  all  the  good  people  who  work 
with  me? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wayne  Hehrik. 
Herrin  Advertising. 


Taffy  the  Dolphin  Rates  a  Medal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'      OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1965      ^ 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following^artlcle 
from  the  Daily  Califomian  datfd  Sep- 
tember 19, 1965: 

Ttfft  thx  Dolphin  Rates  a  Medal 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Tuffy,  the 
dolphin  who  became  the  first  underwater 
mailman  Friday  by  carrying  letters  to  Sea- 
Lab  II  submerged  In  the  ocean  depths  off 
La  JoUa. 

For  that  feat,  Tuffy  earned  himself  a  niche 
in  naval  history,  and  possibly  dolphin  his- 
tory, too,  and  is  almost  certain  to  achieve 
some  of  the  legendary  fame  accorded  that 
other  branch  of  th^  postal  service  of  an 
earlier  era — the  Pony  Express. 

Dolphins  may  become  the  new  heroes  of  the 
animal  world  because  of  their  amazing  in- 
telligence and  the  use  to  which  that  intel- 
ligence can  be  put.  jIn  an  era  of  human 
Intellectual  awakening,  so-called  dumb" 
animals  may  have  far  less  prestige  among 
humans   than  those   with   high   IQ's. 

And  dolphins  and  porpoises,  the  playful 
and  cooperative  cherubs  of  the  sea.  appar- 
ently are  among  the  bralnest  so  far  discov- 
ered in  the  oceans.     Scientific  experiments 
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are  t  elng  conducted  to  test  the  communlca- 
tlye  fkills  o(  theee  ocean  dwellers. 

had  more  serious  work  to  do  than 
or  even  carrying  the  malL    He  also 
tools  to  the  acquanauts  and  rescued  a 
n  resident  who  pretended  to  be  lost 
swimming    In    the    murky    depths, 
dolphins  are  noted  shark  fighters,  they 
>e  especially  helpful  In  protecting  the 
as  they  wcx^k  far  below  the  sur- 
Man's  best  friend,  at  the  bottom  of 
(Icean  anyway,  may  well  be  his  dolphin, 
was  a  good  day  for  Tuffy  and  he  de- 
some  kind  of  special  citation.    Per- 
when  President  Johnson  is  in  Los  An- 
next  month  he  can  arrange  to  give 
a  medal — or  an  extra  helping  of  mack- 
for  meritorious  service.     We  can  ttittk 
animal  at  the  moment — fish  or  fowl — 


deserving  of  the  President's  commen- 


The  Peoples'  Right  To  Know 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

llON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 
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OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mi.  VAN  DEERLIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
hears  the  administration  criticized 
news  management"  and  infringe- 
on  the  people's  right   to  know, 
but  by  no  means  all,   of  such 
has    stemmed    from    genuine 
In  press  circles  against  bu- 
obstruction  In  their  work. 
elements  outside  Govern - 
have  recently  sought  to  establish 
standards  of  press  privilege.    My 
associate,  Larry  Sisk,  managing 
of  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Evening 
s,  has  undertaken  a  series  of  arti- 
on  the  subject.    One  Installment 
of  an  Interview  Mr.  Sisk  con- 
wlth    our    distinguished    House 
Representative    John    Moss, 
cl^alrman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  In- 
in  the  Committee  on  Govern - 
Operations,  Mr.  Moss  has  long  de- 
"  the  right  of  access  to  all  legiti- 
news  in  the  public  domain. 
Speaker,  imder  imanlmous  con- 
;  Insert  Mr.  Sisk's  article  from  the 
>iego  Evening  Tribune  for  August 
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Pb^   Rights    VrrAL,    Rkprksentattvx    Moss 

Says 

(By  Larry  Sisk) 

Sur  ?ival    of    a    representative    democracy 

depen  Is  on  a  public  that  is  well  informed  by 

newspapers,  said  the  country's  most  active 

exponent   of   the   people's   right    to 


Re|  resentatives  i 


ofDclal  la  California's  Representative 

E.  Moss,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 

since  1952.    He  has  headed 

Government   Information    Sub- 

10    years,    continually    fighting 

in  Government  and  opposing  restrlc- 

'  press  access  to  infbrmation. 

I  epresentatlve  democracy  depends  on  a 

lolid  foundation  of  Informed   people 

make  wise  decisions  of  Government 

they  are  weU  Informed,"  he  declared 

interview  with  the  Evening  Tribune. 

reporter  Is  a  very  Important  part  in 

that  brings  Information  from 

to>the  public."  he  said. 
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Moss  was  Interviewed  In  his  Washington 
office,  his  opinions  solicited  In  view  of  recent 
bar  association  criticism  of  nevrspaper  report- 
ing, especially  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  trials. 

Several  bar  associations  In  the  East  and 
a  number  of  representative  attorneys.  In- 
cluding Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach,  have  proposed  secrecy  codes  that  would 
restrict  access  by  the  press  to  news  about 
crimes  and  criminals. 

A  dimout  of  information  is  desirable,  they 
have  said,  because  accused  persons  have 
better  chances  at  fair  trials  if  evidence  of 
their  crimes  is  kept  secret  until  revealed  in 
court. 

"We  need  a  lot  of  public  dialog  on  the 
requirements  for  information  about  a  person 
suspected  of  crime  for  the  protection  of  his 
rights,"  Moss  said,  "and  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  wants  to  tramp  upon  those  rights. 

"Excessive  publicity  exploiting  the  han- 
dllng  of  a  criminal  case  for  the  advantages  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney  is  known  to  have 
occurred;  we  should  be  intolerant  to  that. 

"But  we  shovild  be  Intolerant  toward  a 
too-protective  attitude  also." 

Moss  was  especially  critical  of  the  restric- 
tive guldellnee  issued  to  all  Justice  Depart- 
ment personnel. 

"The  guidelines  are  loose,"  Moss  said. 
"They  are  inherently  overly  restrictive,  and 
they  should  not  have  been  promulgated 
without  far  more  discussion." 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  Katzenbach  guide 
seta  a  precedent  on  which  police  and  other 
Government  agencies  might  issue  secrecy 
instructions.  Moss  replied: 

"Very  definitely;  the  Federal  Government 
is  a  major  force  in  developing  public  policy. 
The  policy  followed  by  the  United  States 
Dej>artment  of  Justice  undoubtedly  can  spill 
over  and  become  the  ix>llcy  followed  by  the 
local  police  force. 

"There  are  always  those  local  officials  who 
want  to  prove  that  they're  more  competent 
and  more  Imaginative  than  their  big  brothers 
in  Washington." 

Moss  is  neither  lawyer  nor  newspaperman. 
He  is  a  Sacramento  businessman  and  real 
estate  broker.  In  addition  to  representing 
his  Third  California  District  as  a  Democrat, 
elected  in  the  paat  on  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  tickets,  he  has  made  it  his 
duty  to  be  weU  Informed  on  all  phases  of 
Government,  on  the  pubtlc's  need  also  to 
be  wUl  informed,  and  to  battle  to  keep  open 
the  channels  of  information  for  free  access 
by  the  press. 

"The  public  Is  going  to  be  informed  only 
if  there  is  a  resourceful  reporter  on  the  Job," 
Moss  declared. 

"A  right  of  the  newspapers  to  publish  as 
provided  by  the  first  amendment,  would  be 
meaningless  without  a  right  of  access.  A 
right  to  speak  without  the  right  to  have  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  a  Judgment 
for  such  speech  or  statements  would  be 
meaningless. 

"I  think  the  rights  to  information  are  in- 
herent In  the  rights  of  speech  and  press. 

"The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
had  a  reverent  attitude  toward  the  rights 
of  the  people — absolute,  only  modified  as  the 
overall  body  politic  demanded  for  its  own 
survival." 

About  sensationalism,  of  which  some  news- 
papers have  been  accused — sensationalism  is 
not  necessarily  equated  with  irresponsibility, 
he  said. 

"If  a  newspaper  wants  to  headline  a  grisly 
murder,  it  isn't  necessarily  irresponsible." 
Moss  said.  "It  may  be  a  matter  of  a  little 
bit  of  bad  taste  or  undue  emphasis,  but 
the  murder  actually  took  place  and  it  was 
a  grisly  affair.  That  was  the  informaUon 
available." 


The  Interviewer  asked,  how  can  newBpa> 
en  Improve  their  service  on  behalf  ot  thi 
public's  right  to  know? 

"Thwe  must  bo  a  greater  public  awareneaj 
of  the  final  Impact  of  Government  policies," 
th«  Congressman  declared.  "The  little,  ap- 
pttfently  Insignificant,  withholding  or  n- 
fusal  of  Information  today — ^the  little  Wt 
of  bureaucratic  arrogance — frequently  be- 
comes the  precedent  upon  which  rellanc* 
rests  for  a  far  more  outrageous  act  of  with- 
holding. We  can't  permit  this  to  go  by  the 
board.    None  of  this  is  unimportant. 

"The  press  has  to  be  alert. 

"Access  to  information  Is  a  public  right 
the  press  having  no  greater  right  than  the 
individual.  But  the  press  Is,  peculiarly,  the 
custodian  of  this  right — trustee  of  it.  It  is  a 
trust  that  should  be  taken  very  seriously." 


Data  on  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  believing 
it  might  add  to  an  understanding  of  the 
activities  of  the  FHA  in  connection  with 
the  loons  authorized  by  the  bill  UK 
10232,  which  the  House  has  just  ap- 
proved, I  present  the  following  tables. 

Insured  loan  obligations  by  fiscal  year^ 


Fiscal  year 

Insured  loan 
celling 

Amount  of 
obligations 

1961 

$150,000,000 
150, 000, 000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 

$28,777,298 
149,928,265 
199,999,708 
199.970,710 
199,999.640 

1962 . 

1963 

1964 

1966 

'  Includes  larm  ownership  and  soil  and  water  loans  to 
Individuals;  also  to  associations  tor  community  water 
systems,  other  soil  and  water  purposes,  and  for  shifts  in 
land  nse. 

NEED    FOR    FUNDS 

The  Department  has  advised  that  applica- 
tions for  $84,024,395  in  farmownorshlp  loan£ 
were  held  over  from  fiscal  1965  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  and  that  it  estimates  new  ap- 
plications In  fiscal  1966  for  farmownership 
loans  which  wotUd  be  made  but  for  lack  of 
fimds  at  9345,975,606,  or  a  total  demand  for 
farmownership  loans  for  1966  of  $430  million. 
It  also  estimates  applications  for  association 
loans  imder  section  306  in  its  present  form 
during  fiscal  1966  at  $361,071,850,  making  a 
total  demand  by  qualified  applicants  of  over 
$791  million. 

RECORD     OF    REPAYMENT 

Association  loans:  As  of  January  1,  1965, 
the  most  recent  date  for  which  we  have 
figiu-es,  there  were  883  association  loans  out- 
standing in  the  amount  of  $77,825,180,  and  97 
percent  of  the  matmlties  due  on  that  date 
had  been  met.  Of  the  $85,588,010  loaned  to 
933  associations — the  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence being  that  some  have  paid  Ln  full- 
since  the  inception  of  this  program  in  1938, 
only  $5,769  has  been  charged  off  as  a  loss. 
At  the  same  time,  associations  have  repaid 
more  than  $7  million  in  interest. 

Farmownership  loans:  As  of  March  31. 
1965,  the  most  recent  date  for  which  we  have 
figures,    there    were    79,992    farmownership 


Toans  with  an  outstanding  balance  of  $1,038,- 
K10400  These  borrowers  have  met  102  per- 
«nt  of'  the  maturities  due.  Of  the  $1,661,- 
086  521  loaned  to  150.181  borrowera  (the  rea- 
lan'  for  the  difference  being  thait  some  have 
nflJd  in  full)  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1938,  a  principal  amoimt  of  only 
1*937  366  has  been  charged  off  as  a  loss. 
During  this  same  period  $305,522,717  in  In- 
terest has  been  repaid. 

U.S.  Department  or  AGRicnLTURE, 

Farmers  Home  Administration. 
made  by  type  of  loan  during 


Farmers  Home  Administration — Farmoioner- 
ship  loans,  fiscal  year  1966  {estimated) 

STATISnCAI.  WORKSHncr  BT  STATE  OFFICES 


Farmers  Home  Administration — Farmovmer- 
ship  loans,  fiscal  year  1966  (estimated)  — 
Continued 


Insured  loans 


1965  fiscal  year 


Farmownership    loans 

Soil  and  water  loans : 
To   individuals 


Amount 
$137,591,300 

2,  003, 140 


To  associations : 

For  water  systeaJS 37, 103,  760 

For  recreation 9. 842,  800 

For  grazing 12,978,280 

For  irrigation. 445,510 

For  soil  conservation 34,750 


01 
02 
03 
04 


05 
09 
10 
12 
13 
16 
16 
18 
20 
22 
23 


Total  to  associations-—      60,405,100     24 


Total     farm    ownership 

and  soil  and  water—     199,  999,  540 


26 

■/; 

28 


Alabama -- 

Arizona -- 

Arkansas - 

California - 

33    Nevada 

01    Hawaii 

Colorado - 

Florida -- 

Ueorgia 

Idaho - -- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.- - - 

Kansas - 

Kentucky - 

Louisiana - 

Maine - 

06  Connecticut 

■J6    Massachusetts — 
a4    New  Ilampshire. 

45    Rhode  Island 

.'.3    Vermont 

Marvl.'nd 

07  Delaware 

Michigan 

Minnesota ■ 

Mississippi 


Number 
of  farm 
owner- 
ship loans 


900 

50 

1,780 

250 

30 

25 

490 

520 

1,140 

680 

830 

630 

870 

810 

960 

830 

5'20 

10 

10 

80 

5 

190 

70 

25 

400 

1,170 

1,300 


Amount  of 
funds 


$10,500,000 

1,000,000 

16,800,000 

6, 120, 000 

600,000 

600,000 

10,620,000 

9,660,000 

14,100,000 

11,620,000 

15,050,000 

13,000,000 

21,310,000 

11,000,000 

11, 430, 000 

10, 620, 000 

6,940,000 

120,000 

130,000 

1,200,000 

30,000 

3,  050,  000 

1,050,000 

500,000 

6,  280,  000 

18, 200, 000 

13,  490,  000 


29 
31 
32 
36 
30 
37 
38 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

46 

47 
48 
49 
52 
54 
56 
57 
58 

63 


Missouri 

Montana - 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon - 

60    Alaska 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiiip 

I'uerto  Rico .-. 

64    Virgin  Isl>inds. 


Number 
of  (arm 
owner- 
ship loans 


Total  requirements. 


1,540 
360 
710 
60 
170 
650 

1,170 
040 
200 
630 
250 
26 
230 
380 
800 

1,180 
890 
160 
80 
420 
130 
990 
290 
350 


Amount  of 
funds 


27,180 


$22, 070, 000 

6.410,000 

16,500,000 

010,000 

2, 470, 000 

9,600,000 

17,480,000 

17,490,000 

4,380,000 

10,720.000 

4,060,000 

700,000 

4, 610, 000 

5, 44a  000 

18,200,000 

17, 960, 000 

20,000,000 

2,060,000 

1,640,000 

8.200,000 

2,330,000 

17,4QaO0O 

4,ooaooo 

3,820,000 


430,000,000 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriccltuhe,  Farmer.s  Home  Aubinistr-vtion 

Eslimaled  number  of  loans  and  amount  of  funds  required  during  1966  fiscal  year  to  process  Associalion  loans  authorized  under  sec.  S06  of 

the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 


State  and  territory 


Loans  approved  or  au- 
thoriied  for  approval 
as  of  June  30,  1965 


j  Xumljer 

(I) 


Amount 
(2) 


U.S.  total. 


Alabama 

AlaslwU 

Arizona 

Arlfansas 

Califomia 

Colorado... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Floridn 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinoi.": 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas^iicliusctts 

Micliitran... ., 

Minnesota 

Missi.'isippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

N'l'braslia 

Kcvada 

Now  Hampshire-. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Nortli  Carolina 

Nortli  Dakota 

Oliio 

Okliilioina 

Orepon 

Pemisvlvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Temio.-<see 

Texus.... 

Utali 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


341 


$58,055,850 


5 
0 
0 
H 
0 
1 
0 
0 
9 
5 
0 
3 
9 
16 
8 
36 
11 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

41 
34 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 
8 
3 

0 

19 
5 
1 
0 
1 
7 
7 

62 
5 
0 
0 
4 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 


Loan  funds  netMlod  for 
applications  on  liand 
iiijof  JuneSd,  IWiS 


Loan  funds  needed  for 
anpUcations  expected 
during  1966  fiscal  year 


Number  j        .\uiuui  t 

(3)       :  (4) 


Kumlx-r 

(5)         I 


Amount 

(6) 


Total  loans  and  funds 
needed  for  1966  fiscal  year 


Number 
(7) 


951         $10S,  161,000 


825  t   $134, 855, 900 


1,932,000 
0 
0 
464,850 
0 
58.850 
0 
0 
1,288,560 
280,000 
0 
271,150 
953,400 
4, 665, 025 
750,300 
3,938,755 
3,576,000 
748,600 
417,000 
0 
0 
361,000 
71,000 
4,629,000 
11,279,000 
41,000 
627.000 
0 
0 
0 
683,260 
0 
1,541,590 
73,920 
261,000 
3. 240, 460 
364,780 
154.660 
0 
45,000 
551,160 
1. 878, 000 
8.  543. 110 
613,000 
0 
0 
1, 760. 100 
1,073,600 
928,950 
0 
0 
0 


32 

0 

f. 
37 
10 
16 

1 

1 
24 
13 

0 

ir. 

24 

24 

11 

22 

37 
9 
3 
3 
0 
5 
7 

101 

30 

12 

7 

6 

2 

4 

10 

25 

58 

11 

11 

58 

12 

20 

0 

31 

20 

33 

113 

6 

5 

10 

11 

27 

\  12 

\9 
1 
0 


11,966,000 

0 

750,000 

2,220,000 

1,400,000 

0,400,000 

2.')0,000 

l.W.OOO 

3. 600,  000 

1,040,000 

0 

1,350,000 

3,  300, 000 

9.  600, 000 

1,100,000 

2, 640, 000 

12,  210, 000 

990,000 

750,000 

450,000 

0 

900,000 

700,000 

12, 120,  000 

10, 800, 000 

2, 400,  000 

875,000 

7.^,000 

400,000 

600,000 

1,  400, 000 
5,000,000 

10, 440,  000 

500,000 

1.430,000 

9,860,000 

1,000.000 

3,000,000 

0 

3, 100,  000 

3,000,000 

8,150,000 

15, 820, 000 

750,000 

2,000.000 

1,400,000 

2,  200, 000 
4, 050, 000 
2. 400, 000 
2, 700, 000 

250,000 
0 


20 
2 

7 

2.'i 
10 
17 

4 

3 
18 
14 

1 

20 
IS 
13 
19 
26 
13 

,1 

3 

3 

9 

8 
86 
34 

« 

9 
0 

3 

12 

14 

39 

9 

9 

38 

13 

15 

3 

21 

20 

23 

117 

10 

6 

10 

12 

12 

10 

11 

3 

1 


2.117 


6,000,000 
300,000 
875,000 
2,100,000 
1,400,000 
6,800,000 
1,000,000 
500.000 
2,700,000 
1,120,000 
130,000 
630,000 
2.500,000 
4,500,000 
1.300,000 
2,  280, 000 
6,500,000 
1,430,000 
1,450,000 
450,000 
625,000 
1,720,000 
800,000 
10, 320,  000 
7,000,000 
1,400,000 
1,125,000 
750,000 
600,000 
1,050,000 
1.680,000 
2, 600, 000 
7,020,000 
450,000 
1.170,000 
6,460,000 
1, 100, 000 
2,250,000 
300,000 
2, 100, 000 
3,qD0,000 
5,520,000 
16,380,000 
1,250,000 
2.400,000 
1,400,000 
2,400,000 
1,920.000 
2,000,000 
3.300.000 
760.000 
60,000 


Amount 

(8) 


$361,071,3a> 


57 
2 

13 

70 

20 

34 
5 
4 

51 

32 
1 

25 

53 

58 

32 

77 

74 

29 
V 
6 
3 
16 
16 

228 

104 
22 
21 
12 
5 
11 
24 
39 

105 
23 
22 

lis 

30 

36 

3 

53 

47 

63 

292 

21 

11 

20 

27 

45 

26 

20 

4 

1 


10, 898, 000 
300,000 
1,625,000 
4.784.860 
2,800,000 
13,298,850 
1.260,000 
660.000 
7,568.560 
2.440,000 
130,000 
2, 251, 150 
6,  7S3,  400 
18, 765, 925 
3,150.300 
8,868,7.'>5 
7^286,000 
3,16^500 
2. 617, 000 
900.000 
625.  OOU 
2,981,000 
l.'bTl.OOO 
27,009,000 
29,079,000 
3,841,000 
2,627.000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
1,650,000 
3,763,260 
7,000,000 
19, 001,  590 
1,023,9^.'«1 
2, 861, 000 
19,  560,  450 
2,464.780 
5,  404,  f  50 
300.0011 
5. 246. 000 
'  6,  651,  ISO 
15,648.000 
40,743,110 
2, 618,  000 
4.400,000 
^  800, 000 
«.  350,100 
7.043,800 
6.328,990 
8.000.000 
1,000.000 
SQ^OOO 
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(tiear  Thinking  From  Foggy  Bottom : 
State   Department   Speaks   Out — 
or  Less — On  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  TkE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1965 


\9  onday, 


(►f 


BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
September    20,    1965,    on 
Resolution  560,   concerning   the 
any  nation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
to  intervene  in  any  other  nation 
Communist  subversion  in  Latin 
,  I  suggested  that  the  Depart- 
>f  State  had  taken  an  ambiguous 
on  the  issue  before  the  House. 
that  State  Department  oflBcials 
refused  to  state  clearly  to  Members 
whether   the   Department 
or  opposed  passage  of   House 
560,    a   resolution   affecting 
States  foreign  policy  and  one  on 
the  State  Department  could  there- 
expected  to  have  a  position  one 
the  other. 

warned   that   passage   of   this 

would    provoke    widespread 

of  the  United  States  in  Latin 

and  would  be  of  little  value  in 

the  cause  of  freedom  and  op- 

the  spread  of  communism  in  Latin 


Ccngress 


te 


Flrt 


from 

and 

Tuesday 

partQ  e 

Robeft 

Mr 
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September  23,  1!)05 


Mr 
debat( 
on 

House 
right 
sphen 
against 
Ameriba, 
ment 
postude 
I  sale 
had 
of 

favordd 
Resolution 
Unite 
which 
fore 
way  o 

I  a  so 
resolu  bion 
critic!  >m 
Amer  ca 
prom(  ting 
posini 
America 

Mr 
sent 

CRD 

my  cchtention 


t3 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

items  which  I  believe  support 


several 


,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  excei-pt 

the  verbatim  transcript  of  a  press 

]  adlo  news  briefing  conducted  on 

.  September  21,  1965,  by  the  De- 

parti4ent   of   State   Press   Officer,   Mr. 

McCIoskey,  during  which  briefing 

NfcCloskey  endeavored  to  clarify  the 

of  the  Department  of  State  on 

Resolution  560. 


h(!re: 


make  reference  to  an  Associated 
dispatch  on  Mr.  McCloskey's  brief- 
dited  September  22,  1965,  and  head- 
In  the  Washingotn  Post  of  that 
"Force  Resolution  Held  Veering 
U.S.  Policy".  The  dispatch  began 
he  words : 


state  Department  said  yesterday  that 
resolution  passed  yesterday  saying 
;an  republics  have  the  right  to  use 
tf  necessary  to  prevent  a  Communist 
in  any  hemisphere  country  strays 
8ome\fhat  from  VS.  foreign  policy. 

No'  f  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  diplo- 

and  politicians  are  sometimes  com- 

to  resort  to  ambiguous  language 

Mr.  McCloskey's  responses  to  ques- 

conceming  the  position  of  the  De- 

of  State  on  House  Resolution 

somewhat  overdoes  this  privilege. 

that  Members  of  Congress  will 

1  evealing  if  not  illuminating  the  f  ol- 

excerpt  from  this  briefing: 

Fkom    TKamsckift    or    Press    and 

News  BaixnNG,  Tczsdat.  September 

.965,  DPC  190 — Mr.  Robert  McCloskey, 

OF  State 


he 


Dei  kRTMENT  ( 


Qu«  Btlon. 


Bob,  on  another  subject,  in  rela- 
tloa  if>  this  resolution  passed  by  the  House 


yesterday  regarding  the  right  of  any  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  to  use  whatever  urmed 
force  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  anywhere  in  this  area,  what  is  the 
attitude  of  the  State  Deparimeni  on  this 
question,  on  the  resolution.^ 

Answer.  The  resolution,  as  you  all  know, 
originated  in  the  House  In  January.  A  De- 
partment ofBcial  testified  on  tiie  resolution  in 
a  hearing  August  31.  The  record  of  that 
hearing  has  been  publisheri  and  I  have  copies 
of  it  in  my  office. 

The  Department  generally  agrees  with  the 
objectives  expressed  in  the  original  resolu- 
tion but  the  Department  thought  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  modified  to  conform  to  U.S. 
policy  and  inter-Anierican  treaties  and  resol- 
utions. Not  all  of  the  changes  that  the  De- 
partment requested  were  made  in  tlie  resolu- 
tion. It  does,  however,  make  extensive 
reference  to  existing  inter-American  treaties 
and  resolutions,  including  the  resoUition  of 
the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Cor..sultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  tlic  GAS  held 
in  Jtily  last  year. 

Question.  This  was  in  Washington,  was  it 
not? 

Answer.  Yes — whicli  are  binding  on  the 
members  of  the  inter-American  system  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

As  Congressman  Selden  said  on  the  House 
floor  yesterday,  the  Department  questioned 
some  of  the  resolution's  language  and  asked 
him  to  make  clear  that  the  House  does  not  in- 
tend to  say  that  a  mere  threat  of  subversion, 
standing  alone,  justifies  the  unilateral  use  of 
-Txmed  force.  That  Is,  to  make  clear  that  the 
House  does  not  intend  to  dep>art  from  exist- 
ing inter-American  treaties  and  resolutions 
on  the  subject. 

He  did  Indeed  make  these  point.s  clear 
in  his  speech  yesterday. 

Question.  Bob.  does  the  administration 
plan  to  continue  Public  Law  480  shipments 
to  India  under  title  I?  As  you  may  know, 
the  original  agreement  expired  on  June  30 
and  an  interim  agreement  was  entered  Into 
for  a  million  additional  tons  of  wheat  which 
is  now  about  ready  to  run  out.  Are  you 
planning  further  interim  .shipments,  interim 
agreements? 

Answer.  I  only  know  that,  as  you  point  out, 
deliveries  are  continuing.  With  respect  to 
any  new  commitments,  I  would  remmd  you 
that  the  Secretary  has  made  it  clear  that 
none  would  be  imdertaken  without  consulte- 
tion  with  appropriate  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  in  no  position  to  at  this  time 
anticipate  other  contingencies. 

Question.  Could  I  ask  you  to  clarify  this 
statement  on  the  House  resolution? 

Answer.  It  won't  do  you  much  good.  I  will 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  testimony. 

Question.  Well,  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  if 
this  meant  that  you  were  in  general  agree- 
ment or  at  least  not  in  general  disagreement 
with  the  House  resolution,  simply  to 
clarify  it. 
Question.  We  can't  hear  the  question. 
Answer.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  we 
are  In  general  agreement  or  general  disagree- 
ment. 

Question.  Or  at  least  not  in  general  dis- 
agreement. 

Answer.  Or  at  least  not  In  general  dis- 
agreement, and  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  shred  that  question  apart 
and  have  to  tell  you  that  that  statement 
will  have  to  speak  for  itself. 

Question.  Bob,  let  me  ask,  the  impact  of 
this  thing,  the  resolution  that  was  passed. 
Is  clear,  at  least  to  many  people's  minds, 
that  there  Is  sort  of  an  authorization  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  go  and  repeat  Santo 
Domingo  all  over  Latin  America,  putting  It 
very  bluntly. 

Does  the  United  States  intend  to  explain 
away  certain  of  these — some  of  these  fears 
derived  from  the  text  of  that  resolution? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  testimony  by  the 
appropriate  ofBclal  of  the  Department  here 


will  have  to  satisfy  you  for  the  present.  I 
am  in  no  position  to  say  anything  beyond 
what  I  have  already  said. 

Question.  Who  was  this  official.  Bob? 

Answer.  Robert  Sayre. 

Question.  Bob,  do  you  know  anything  of 
an  action  proposed  or  near  by  the  World 
Bank  in  a  meeting  of  the  consortium  group? 

Answer.  For  background  I  would  say  i 
would  expect  that  there  will  be  an  announce- 
ment made  shortly  by  the  Bank. 

Question.  That  would  be  by  the  Bank? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Bob,  regarding  this  resolution, 
you  mentioned  that  Mr.  Selden  did  make 
clear  about  this  question  of — that  unilateral 
use  of  force  shouldn't  be  used  just  for  the 
threat  of  subversion  alone,  but  I  believe  that 
the  State  Department  asked  that  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  effect  be  Included  In  the — in 
other  words,  a  statement  to  this  effect  be 
included  in  the  resolution  and  this  wi\s  not 
done.  Therefore,  does  this  mean  that  the 
State  Department  Is  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Selden  made  the  statement  even 
though  It  was  not  put  in  formal — within  the 
resolution  Itself? 

Answer.  This  Is  another  way  of  asking  the 
same  question  that  was  raised  a  minute  ago 
over  here  and  I  am  going 

Question.  We  don't  know  how  to  inter- 
pret -when  you  say  that  Mr.  Selden  did 
make  the  statement,  does  that  mean  that 
you  are  therefore  satisfied  or  that  you  still 
are  not  satisfied? 

Answer.  I  will  let  the  statement  I  have 
m;ide  stand. 

L.^TIN    AMERICAN    REACTION    TO    HOU.SE 
RESOLUTION    560 

Mr.  Speaker  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  newspaper  articles  describing 
Latin  American  reaction  so  far  to  the 
passage  of  House  Resolution  560.  The 
first  is  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1965,  and  Is  entitled,  "U.S. 
Plan  Gets  Icy  Reception  Among  Latins, " 
and  the  second,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  September  23.  1965,  is 
entitled,  "House  Stand  on  Force  is  De- 
nounced by  Latins." 

(From  Baltimore,  (Md.)  Sun,  Sept.  23.  1965] 
U.S.    Plan     Gets     Icy     Reception     Among 

Latins — House  Resolution  To  Curb  Red 

Threats  Criticized 

(By  Nathan  Miller) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  22. — First  Latin 
American  reaction  to  a  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resolution  giving  any  hemis- 
pheric nation  the  right  to  Intervene  in  an- 
other to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  has 
been  overwhelmingly  negative. 

In  both  Brazil  and  Colombia,  newspapers 
have  strongly  criticized  the  resolution  which 
was  passed  Monday  by  a  312-to-52  margin, 
and  the  Colombian  Congress  today  passed 
resolutions  rejecting  It  as  against  the  polit- 
ical and  Juridlclal  system  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  U.S.  congressional  resolution  Is  not 
binding  on  American  policy  but  Latin  Amer- 
icans criticized  it  as  a  return  to  the  big 
stick"  policy  of  the  past. 

ALL    kinds    of   doubts 

Senator  Julio  Cesar  Turbay,  a  formor  Co- 
lombian Foreign  Minister,  launched  the  de- 
bate on  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
was  immediately  supported  by  all  political 
factions  on  the  right  and  left. 

"The  resolution  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives causes  all  kinds  of  doubts  and 
apprehension"  he  said.  Fernando  Gomez 
Martinez,  the  outgoing  Foreign  Minister,  said 
it  was  "an  Inexplicable  retrogressloti  for  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Judicial  system.'/ 

The  Columbian  Senate  said  it  "considers 
that  within  the  system  of  collective  security 
all    countries   have   sufficient   assurance    of 
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meir    protection    against    any    Internal    or 
extracontlnental  aggression." 

LANGUACK  CAIXB>  TAGTJ* 

Tn  Brazil,  the  progovenmient  Jornal  Do 
BrasU  said  that  the  House,  by  apiawing 
tbB  resolution,  had  oreated  dlfflculttei  lor  Vm 
twice  postponed  hemispheric  foreign  mln- 
Sters  meeting  which  may  now  be  held  here 
heclnnlng  Novemijer  17. 

It  called  the  language  of  the  resolution 
'•mmie  "  said  it  does  not  define  what  constl- 
tutM  the  "threat  of  subversion."  adding 
further  confusion  to  the  field  of  inter- 
American  law. 

"NOTHING  left" 

The  paper  was  also  critical  of  the  move 
on  grotmds  that  the  House  acted  unilaterally 
and  Ignored  existing  treaties  and  agreements. 
The  paper  maintained  the  action  was  more 
important  than  it  appeared  because  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  depends  on  support  from 
the  legislative  branch  for  support  of  its  for- 
eign policy.  ^  ,_. . 

On  the  left,  the  antlgovemment  Ultima 
Hora  said  the  resolution  "consigns  all  at- 
tempe  to  establish  an  inter-American  juri- 
dical system  to  the  musetun." 

It  clahned  that  tl\e  charter  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American'  States  had  been  "an- 
nulled" by  the  UJ3.  intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  "and  it  Is  now  dead.  There 
IB  nothing  left. 

"We  are  back  in  the  time  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Matters  of  cDmmon  Interee*  to  the 
hemisphere  are  not  decided  by  the  nations 
which  compose  it  but  only  by  the  UB.  Oov- 
emment." 

Strong  comment  also  came  from  the  lead- 
ing Colombian  paper.  El  Tlempo,  which  said 
"this  is  a  serious  step  backward  •  •  •  we 
had  supposed  that  the  Unltel  States  after 
the  failure  of  the  intervention  in  Santo  Do- 
mhigo  would  abandon  Its  erroneous  and 
abusive  policy." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  23,  1965] 

House   Stand  on  Force  Is  Denounced  bt 

Latins 

Lima,  Peru. — Some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  reacted  angrily  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
approving  the  use  of  force  in  any  American 
nation  threatened  by  a  Communist  takeover. 

The  congresses  of  both  Peru  and  Colom- 
bia passed  unanlmoxis  resolutions  of  their 
own  condemning  It.  Newspapers  from  left 
to  right  were  hostile  and  there  has  been  no 
favorable  comment. 

The  U.S.  resolution  said  "acts  possessing 
characteristics  of  aggression  and  interven- 
tion carried  out  against  one  or  more  of  the 
member  states  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  may  be  responded  to  either  in 
individual  or  collective  form,  which  could  go 
as  far  as  resort  to  armed  force." 

The  resolution  merely  expresses  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House.  It  does  not  require  Sen- 
ate action  and  does  not  fix  administration 
policy. 

AMERICAN    imperialism 

Peru's  lower  House  of  Parliament  voted  to 
"protest  and  reject"  the  resolution,  saying 
it  was  "American  imperialism  in  hemisphere 
affairs."  It  called  the  U.S.  move  "preten- 
tious." 

An  Argentine  Government  official  said  he 
found  the  U.S.  resolution  baffling. 

"It  win  give  Communists  and  leftists  fresh 
ammunition.  It  can  result  in  renewed  at- 
tacks against  the  United  States  and  charges 
of  intervention  and  imperialism  at  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,"  he  said. 

Communist  Cuba's  government-controlled 
newspapers  called  the  resoluticm  "another 
example  ot  North  American  Interventionist 
Imperialism." 

The  Colombian  Congrew  voted  a  unani- 
mous denunciation  of  tiia  DJ3.  House  resolu- 
tion Tuesday.  The  Oolcnnblan  CX>ngreH  called 


It  "openly  regreeslve   and  contrary  to  the 
Jxiridlcal    and    political    system    of    Latin 

America. 

The  Colombian  Congress  demanded  that 
legislators  meet  to  decide  what  action  to 
take. 

Liberal  Senator  Julio  Cesar  Turbay,  former 
Foreign  Minister,  said.  "The  UJ5.  House  res- 
olution provokes  every  kind  of  doubt  and 
misgivings." 

In  Venezuela,  the  governing  Democratic 
Action  Party  condemned  the  resolution. 

Brazilian  newspapers  of  all  parties  de- 
nounced the  resolution.  "Precipitate,  todef- 
inlte.  and  unilateral."  the  Jornal  do  BrasU 
caUed  it.  Ultima  Hora  said  it  "reduced  the 
charter  of  the  Organizaticai  of  American 
States  to  a  dead  letter." 

UNITED    states    DOESN'T    CARE 

All  shades  of  public  opinion  in  Mexico 
denotmced  the  House  resolution. 

"It's  a  clear  indication  that  the  United 
States  doesn't  care  about  the  opinions  or  the 
rights  of  the  rest  of  the  cotmtrles  of  our 
hemisphere."  said  a  spokesman  for  the  Pop- 
ular Socialist  Party. 

"The  unilateral  declaration  of  the  United 
States  that  this  or  that  country  was  threat- 
ened of  falling  under  commimlsm  would  be 
enough  for  that  country  to  be  invaded  bj 
the  Yankee  Army,"  said  the  spokesman. 
Francisco  Ortiz  Mendoza,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Both  conservative  Excelsior  and  Novedades 
newspapers  disagreed  with  the  resolution. 

SOME  U.S.  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS  ON   HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  660 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to  insert  in 
the  Record  editorials  from  two  outstand- 
ing American  newspapers  concerning  the 
passage  of  House  Resolution  560.  The 
first  is  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1965,  and  the  second  is  from 
the  Baltimore  Svm  of  September  23, 1965. 
The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Sept.  22,  1965] 

Stampede 


chological  damage  caused  by  this  type  of 
resolution,  allowed  the  House  to  think  that 
that  It  had  no  basic  objections.  Now,  after 
not  lifting  a  finger  to  deter  paasage.  it  issues 
a  meek  statement  indicating  that  it  U  un- 
happy with  some  portions.  This  U  the  role 
of  a  jeUyfish. 

Fortunately  for  this  country's  relation- 
ships in  Latin  America,  the  resolution  lias 
no  force.  Even  so,  the  fears  of  American 
intervention  are  endemic  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  House  may  well  have  supplied  an- 
other boot  with  which  Latin  poUtlcians  will 
proceed  to  kick  the  Yankee  colossus.  But  to 
try  to  persuade  members  that  this  is  a  poor 
way  to  fight  cwnmunlsm.  In  the  mood  that 
prevailed  on  Monday,  would  have  seemed 
like  opposing  the  Fourth  of  July. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun,  Sept.  23. 
1966] 


Cry  "communism,"  and  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives seemingly  Is  ready  to  rush  pell- 
mell  over  almost  any  cliff.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion Invited  by  the  overwhelming  vote, 
with  relatively  little  debate,  for  the  Selden 
resolution  authorizing  the  unilateral  use  of 
military  force  by  any  country  seeking  to  pre- 
vent Communist  subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  resolution  smacks  far 
more  self-justification  than  of  intelligent 
effort  to  promote  a  consensus  on  means  of 
countering  new  subversion. 

Respecting  the  use  of  American  power  the 
President  needs  no  authorization  to  act  in 
emergency,  as  the  Intervention  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  showed.  If  the  purpose 
was  to  clothe  his  action  In  ex  post  facto  ap- 
proval, again  the  resolution  was  unnecessary. 
There  is  much  dispute  over  whether  the  Do- 
minican intervention  was  in  fact  necessary, 
but  no  one  disputes  that  the  President  did 
what  he  felt  he  had  to  do  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  available  to  him. 

If  the  House  had  been  concerned  about 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  International  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  promptly  with  such  cri- 
ses, it  could  have  addressed  Itself  specifi- 
cally to  this  point.  Instead,  the  resolution  is 
likely  to  produce  reluctance  elsewhere  to 
contemplate  any  changes  in  inter-Amerlcan 
procedures.  For  what  the  House  has  said 
is  that,  aU  treaties  to  the  contrary,  each 
country  can  be  its  own  judge  of  when  a  sub- 
versive threat  justifies  external  military  in- 
tervention. At  the  worst  this  could  be  an 
American-sponsored  poaching  Ucense  for  any 
dictatorship  to  invade  its  neighbor. 

Even  more  ignominious  than  the  House 
vote  was  the  supine  performance  of  the 
State  Department.  First  the  Department, 
which  cazmot  have  been  unaware  oi  the  psy- 


TiMX  Wasting 
For  people  who  are  supposed  to  want  to 
leave  Washington  and  go  home,  the  Memliers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can  waste 
time  in  some  peculiar  ways.  Example:  It 
was  a  complete  waste  of  time  for  the  House 
to  consider,  and  then  Approve  (196  Demo- 
crats and  177  RepubUcans  for;  49  Democrats 
and  3  Republicans  against)  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  use  of  force  by  any  American 
nation  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
In  any  country  of  the  hemisphere. 

As  one  opponent  put  it,  if  the  purpoee  of 
the  resolution  was  to  restate  the  collective- 
security  positions  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  it  was  superfluous,  and  if 
Its  Intentions  went  beyond  that  It  could  be 
used  by  ovir  own  enemies  to  make  us  sound 
bellicose. 

Representative  Selden,  Alabama  Democrat, 
who  sponsored  the  resolution,  acknowledged 
that  the  State  Department  had  questioned 
some  of  its  language,  and  tried  to  take  care 
of  State's  objections  by  declaring  that  the 
resolution  did  not  Intend  to  say  "that  a  mere 
threat  of  subversion,  standing  alone,  justifies 
the  unilateral  use  of  arm^  fOTce."  He 
wanted  it  made  clear,  he  sald,^that  the  House 
does  not  mean  to  depart  from  "existing  In- 
ter-American treaties  and  resolutions  on  the 
subject." 

Then  what  was  the  point?  Since  resolu- 
tions of  this  sort  have  no  binding  effect  on 
national  policy,  the  only  point  we  can  per- 
ceive Is  a  demonstration  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  against  Communist  sub- 
version in  the  Americas.  Had  anybody  ever 
supposed  It  wasn't? 


Marshall  Field:  A  Real  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23. 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
saw  the  passing  of  another  great  Ameri- 
can. I  refer  to  the  untimely  death  of  one 
of  our  great  publishers  and  philan- 
thropists. Marshall  Field. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  telegram  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Field,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

Marshall  Field  was  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  Americans  whose  life  has  been  spent  In 
keeping  this  Nation  informed.  His  charity 
and  his  purpose  wiU  not  be  fragoCten  by 
those  who  felt  the  Influence  of  his  good 
works. 

Mr.  Field  will  be  missed,  not  only  by 
his  family,  but  by  the  Nation  he  loved 
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more. 
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and  ga^e  so  mu^  of  his  time,  effort,  and 
resources.     No  man   could  have  given 


Cnel  LetsoB  m  Red  Treachery 


flXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOIf.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  cAuroutiA 
IN  T*E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


W  '.dnesday.  September  22,  1965 


Mr. 
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year. 

It  is 
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JPSCX3MB.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 

n  the  Alhambra.  Calif.,  Post  Ad- 

of  September  17,  1965,  recounts 

SoHet  aggression  against  Lithuania, 

and  Estonia  25  years  ago  this 

a  stark  reminder  not  only  of  the 

plight  of  the  people  in  these  coun- 

t  at  also  that  Communist  deceitful- 

aid  contempt  for  freedom  so  evi- 

d  iring  that  takeover  are  ever  pres- 


toilay. 


(f 
Estonl  m 


one  bright  note  is  the  enduring 
these  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and 
people  that  they  will  one  day 
be  fre^  again. 

Und  ;r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Recor  >: 


C  KVKL  Lesson  in  Red  Treachery 
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26  years  ago   this   year    that   the 
\nnj  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Llthu- 
4atvla,    and    Eistonia    to    destroy    the 
and    Independence    of    millions    of 
In  these  Baltic  nations, 
lesson    m    Communist    tactics    and 
of  that  takeover  are  still  valid  today, 
of  a  century  later. 
outright  aggression   in   the   Baltic 
:he  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  clearly 
for  treaties,  agreements,  and  the 
free  people. 
Betw  %n  the  two  world  wars,   the  Soviet 
oad  signed  a  number  of  agreements 
Baltic  States,  assuring  that  terrl- 
ntegrlty  and  national   independence 
>e  assured. 

In  tactics  typical  of  Communist  con- 

1  he  Soviets  poised  their  military  might 

Baltic  border  during  World  War  n 

fotced   an  agreement   that   spelled   the 

freedom. 

sxisting  governments   were  canceled. 

elections  offering  only  a  slate  of 

candidates   put   the    Soviets   in 

Executions,   torture,   terrorism   and 

exiling  to  Siberia  completed  the  pattern 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more 

million   people   were   killed    in    the 


EI  ite 


of  the  crushing  tyranny,  however, 
pride  and  desire  for  freedom  still 
flercely  among  the  Baltic  people.  A 
recognj  tlon  of  that  desire  Is  reflected  in  a 
resolut  on  Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Congress 
the  President  to  present  the  case  to 
Nations  so  it  can  receive  inter- 
attentlon. 
lope  freedom  returns  soon  to  the 
of  the  Baltic  States.  In  the  mean- 
people  of  the  free  world  must  re- 
tbe  lessons  of  Ccxnmunist  treachery 
In  the  Baltic  States  and  face  realities 
future  relatlons'Vlth  the  Soviet 
Red  China  or  any  other  Red  nation, 
the  lesson  that  the  Communists  have 
their  drive  for  world  domination 
ST^bJugatlon  of  free  people.  To  think 
la  a  dangerous  delusion. 
As  Ihng  as  they  remain  In  the  servitude 
of  the  Communists,  the  Baltic  nations  wUl 
be  a  «  ntlmilng  symbcH  of  that  goal  and  the 
tactics  used  to  achieve  It. 
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Repreientatiye  Henderson's  Stand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina, the  Honorable  David  N.  Hender- 
son, Is  to  be  commended  on  his  very 
sound  pKJsition  with  respect  to  so-called 
home  rule  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  his  feeling  that  our  present  form 
of  government  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  in  keeping  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  history  and  traditions  of  our 
great  Nation. 

The  Wilmington  News,  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  carried  a  very  fine  editorial  on 
September  12  with  reference  to  Con- 
gressman Henderson's  position  on  the 
home  rule  question.  Under  leave  pre- 
viously granted,  I  include  the  editorial 
and  news  release  from  Congressman 
Henderson's  ofiBce  dated  September  8  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  : 

Rbpresentative  Hendersons  Stand 

Representative  David  Henderson  of  Wal- 
lace offers  some  sound  and  sensible  logic 
In  his  opposition  to  the  so-called  home  rule 
bill  for  Washington,  D.C.,  now  being  pvished 
strongly  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  Tar  Heel  lawmaker  challenges  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  mayor  and  council  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Washington  is  a  Federal  city,  be- 
longing to  no  State  or  pEu-ticular  group  of 
people,  but  is  the  seat  of  National  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  must  be  governed  by 
Congress.  He  points  out  that  to  change  this 
concept  would  require  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  certainly  no  act  of 
Congress  can  presume  to  enact  home  rule  for 
the  Capital. 

Another  point  made  by  Representative 
Henderson  Is  that  the  home  rtUe  bill  would 
be  taxation  without  representation.  In  his 
analysis  of  the  proposal,  Representative 
Henoe»son  explains  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
District  such  amount  of  tax  for  governmental 
buildings  In  the  area  as  would  be  required 
for  private  real  estate.  This,  he  explains, 
would  be  taking  Federal  money  paid  by 
North  Carolinians  and  be  given  to  District 
residents  for  operation  of  the  city  under 
limited  authority  of  a  mayor  and  council. 

These  points  deserve  to  be  more  closely 
studied  and  considered  by  Members  of  the 
House,  because  they  make  good  sense,  and 
because  the  Members  will  be  under  heavy 
pressure  from  the  administration  to  act 
favorably  on  the  measure. 

The  home  rule  bill  already  has  received 
passage  In  the  Senate,  but  It  is  not  too  late 
to  successftilly  challenge  the  right  of  Con- 
gress In  this  matter.  Representative  Henoeb- 
son's  study  and  analysis  of  the  bill  deserves 
support  from  other  Members  of  the  House  In 
the  h<^>e  that  the  Nation's  Capital  will  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  Congress. 

Representative  Hendebson's  Third  District 
constituents  In  North  Carolina  can  be  pleased 
by  the  thoroughness  of  his  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  his  stand  on  the  bill. 


Washington  Report 
(By  your  Congressman,  Davto  N.  Henderson) 

The  U.S.  Constitution,  article  I,  section  8 
provides,  "The  Congress  shall  have  the  pow- 
er *  *  ■  to  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all 
Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  Dietrlct'(not  ex- 


ceeding ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession 
of  jmrtlcular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of 
Cougrees,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  •  •  *." 

llitie  iras  bom  tlie  concept  oif  a  Federal 
City  to  be  the  Beat  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment; to  bek»g  to  no  State,  to  no  partdular 
group  of  citizens,  but  to  the  Nation  generally 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  Oofngress  rather 
than  by  local  authority  as  Is  the  case  in  all 
other  cities. 

For  many  years  now,  pertons  living  within 
the  District  of  Coltunbla,  have  clamored  for 
what  they  call  home  rule,  llxey  first  argued 
that  they  were  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote.  By  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
they  were  specifically  granted  the  right  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  (article 
XXIU)  and  those  desiring  to  do  so  exercised 
that  right  in  1964. 

The  argument  has  persisted,  however,  that 
the  people  in  the  city  of  Washington  should 
be  entitled  to  elect  their  own  mayor  .and 
city  council  Jtist  as  other  American  cities 
do  and  bills  to  provide  for  such  a  procedure 
have  been  introduced  In  every  session  of  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  The  theory  of  these 
bills  is  that  the  Congress  can,  without  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  delegate  "limited  au- 
thority" to  such  an  elected  mayor  and  city 
council  to  govern  the  city. 

The  home  rule  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  which  the  administration  is  strongly 
urging  the  House  to  pass,  would,  among  other 
things,  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  tax  such  sum  as  a  private  con- 
cern or  citizen  would  pay  on  the  property 
owned  by  the  Government  within  the  Dis- 
trict. In  effect,  this  would  take  Federal  tax 
moneys  paid  by  North  Carolinians  and  pay 
them  o^r  to  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Oolimibia,  although  North  Carolina  citi- 
zens would  have  no  voice  In  that  government. 
That  is  taxation  without  representation. 

I  oppose  the  so-called  htxne  rtile  bill.  If 
the  constitutional  concept  of  a  Federal  City 
is  to  be  abandoned,  the  appropriate  proced- 
xu-e  to  accomplish  such  action  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment;  not  an  act  of  Congress. 


Calypso  Isle  Races  Live  in  Harmony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  head- 
lines of  gloom  and  doom  daily  assault  our 
e:  es,  now  and  then  we  are  greeted  with 
refreshing  proof  that  all  is  not  wrong 
with  the  world.  One  such  case  is  an 
article  by  Clayton  Willis,  Hearst  Head- 
line Service  correspondent  In  the  Sep- 
tember 12,  1965,  New  York  Journal 
American.  Mr.  Willis,  a  resident  of 
Greenwich,  ConiL,  recently  made  a  Latin 
American  swing,  and  I  know  his  account 
of  racial  harmony  on  the  Islands  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Caltfso  Islz  Races  Live  in  Harmony 
(By  Cla3rton  WUUs) 

Port  of  Spain,  Tunidad,  September  11.— 
While  different  races  throvighout  much  of  the 
world  are  squabbling.  It  Is  refreshing  that 
those  on  the  twin  Oalypeo  Islands  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  live  together  In  relative  harmony. 

'Although  the  racial  issue  is  Important  in 
local  politics  (the  Government  Party  is  pre- 
dominantly African,  the  Opposition  Party 
predominantly  Bast  Indian),  It  has   never 
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reached  the  stage  of  bitterness  and  violence 
found  in  nearby  BrlUsh  Qiilana. 

The  breakdown  for  the  900,000  people  of 
this  Ivush  Caribbean  land,  only  7  mUes  off  the 
ooast  of  Venezuela.  Is:  47  percent,  African; 
36  percent.  East  Indian;  14  percent,  mixed; 
3  percent,  Eiu-opean,  and  1  percent,  Chinese. 

FROSPERITT    REIGNS 

Living  standards  are  high  because  of  pros- 
perous Oil,  sugar,  nun,  cocoa  and  asphalt 
industries.  Racial  tolerance  Is  reportedly 
more  pronounced  here  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  Caribbean. 

Some  of  the  bigger  and  supposedly  more 
"sophisticated"  nations  of  the  world  would 
do  well  to  profit  by  the  stunning  example 
set  in  this  happy  land  of  the  steel  band. 

Trinidad  has  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States.  Chaguaramas,  a  promontory  near 
this  city,  is  an  Important  U.S.  naval  air  base 
and  a  link  in  the  anti-submarine  defense  of 
the  Caribbean. 

LAND     RESTORED 

The  base  was  given  the  States  on  a  99-year 
lease  by  Britain,  partly  In  exchange  for  de- 
stroyers handed  to  Britain  before  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  II. 

Under  an  agreement  renegotiated  In  1961, 
the  United  States  ceded  back  1,100  acres  of 
the  10,000-acre  tract  and  made  other  con- 
cessions. 

The  Prime  Minister  here,  54-year-old  Dr. 
Eric  Williams,  has  pledged  his  nation  would 
"remain  unequivocally  west  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain." Oxford-educated,  Dr.  Williams  Is  a 
member  of  the  4-natlon  Commonwealth 
Peace  Mission  on  Vietnam. 

He  will  visit  the  Soviet  Union  later  this 
year. 


repression  which  was  soon  to  engulf  all 
remnants  of  oMXwltlon  to  Communist 
control  in  eastern  Europe.  A  warning 
was  given  to  all  those  who  would  dare  to 
fight  the  ^anny  being  Imported  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  a  terrible  but 
Inspiring  example  waa^nade  to  men  and 
women  Uiat  this  evil  must  be  fought. 

We  may  still  have  hopes  for  an  end  to 
the  Communist  dictatorship  when  we 
recall  the  indomitable  will  to  fight  and 
the  courage  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  cause 
of  justice  and  freedom  exhibited  by  many 
Bulgarian  patriots,  of  whom  Nikola  Pet- 
kov  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding.  I 
wish  to  extend  to  the  Bulgarian  people 
my  best  wishes  and  hopes  for  a  free  and 
democratic  future  of  the  kind  for  wtiich 
their  national  hero,  Nikola  Petkov,  died. 


question,  with  provision  for  wHH'cvrlate 
financial  participation  by  the  States  and 
localities.  However,  each  such  project 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  a  future 
act  of  Congress. 

While  the  bill  before  us  can  have  no 
immediate  effect  on  the  current  water 
shortage,  it  represents  needed  action  in 
the  direction  of  long-range  and  perma- 
nent solutions.  '' 


Nikola  Petkov — A  Bulgarian  Patriot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RES^RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1947,  there  occurred  an  event 
In  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  which  was  both  a 
warning  and  a  lesson  to  those  who  love 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  A  man 
who  had  fought  the  tjrranny  of  nazism, 
who  believed  In  the  democratic  process, 
and  who  had  refused  to  become  a  docile 
puppet  of  the  dogmatic  Communist  rul- 
ers of  Bulgaria  was  murdered  for  his 
political  beliefs.  Nikola  Petkov  was  hung 
because  he  had  the  corn-age  to  lead  the 
futile  but  defiant  stand  of  people  who 
would  not  willingly  agree  to  see  their 
country  become  a  satellite  in  Stalin's 
growing  empire. 

His  trial  was  a  very  revealing  example 
of  the  Communist  idea  of  justice  and  law. 
The  law  was  what  the  ruling  group  dog- 
matically thought  It  should  be.  The 
greatest  crime  was  opposing  the  creation 
of  a  one-party  dictatorship.  Nikola  Pet- 
kov provided  an  example  for  later  free- 
dom fighters  In  refusing  to  admit  that 
this  was  a  crime.  Despite  what  must 
have  been  terrible  pressures  to  confess 
and  constant  harassment  and  obstacles 
to  presenting  his  case,  he  fought  valiantly 
In  what  was  a  cruel  mockery  of  a  trial. 

When  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Independence  for  his 
native  land,  the  world  saw  in  a  most 
dramatic  way  a  sign  of  the  terror  and 


Rivers,  Harbors,  and  Flood  Control 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (S.  2300)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chau'man,  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  S. 
2300,  the  omnibus  public  works  bill,  is 
title  I  of  the  bill,  which  calls  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  the  lead  In 
making  an  Intensive  study  of  how  to 
meet  the  future  water  supply  needs  of 
the  Nation's  northeastern  seaboard  and 
to  prepare  a  regional  plan  for  meeting 
these  needs,  including  a  system  of  major 
reservoirs,  aqueducts  between  major 
river  basins,  and  purification  plants. 

I  am  delighted  that  under  this  bill  the 
principle  is  recognized  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  accept  substantial  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  the  water  short- 
age problems  of  the  northeastern  area. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  glad  that  the  bill 
was  amended  to  assure  that  the  study 
will  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  all 
agencies  concerned:  Federal,  State,  and 
local;  and  that  all  procedures  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  passed  at  this  session — and 
which  I  was  glad  to  support,  both  in  the 
Interior  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  New  York  City  water  shortage  is 
part  of  a  regional  problem.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  needs  of  New  York  City  are 
in  competition  with  the  needs  of  other 
nearby  cities  and  suburban  areas,  and 
the  various  conflicting  claims  must  be  re- 
solved by  Federal  and  Interstate  action. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  interests 
of  the  entire  region  can  be  furthered  by 
Federal  study,  planning,  and  action  in 
this  area. 

The  bill  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  actually 
undertake  to  construct  the  reservoirs, 
aqueducts,   and   purification  plants   in 


Facts  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ^ 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  often  discussed  with  the  House  the 
erroneous  policy  of  this  administration 
in  pursuing  accommodation  of  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Recently  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor,  one 
of  America's  most  renowned  correspond- 
ents, toured  Europe.  I  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord two  of  his  articles  iwiilch  were  na- 
tionally syndicated  giving  his  penetrat- 
ing^ observations  on  the  facts  of  life  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  comments  might  re- 
ceive objective  attention  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  although  I  doubt  his  words 
of  vrtsdom  will  influence  our  present  mis- 
guided foreign  policy. 

The  articles  follow: 
Hungary  Still  America's  Dedicated  Enemt 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Budapest. — Red  chief  Janos  Kadar,  infa- 
mous for  his  part  In  helping  to  crush  the 
tragic  1956  revolt,  makes  a  great  effort  with 
visiting  American  newsmen  to  trumpet  his 
desire  "to  normalize  U.S.  relations."  But  he's 
never  given  the  slightest  Indication  of  this  to 
Charge  d'Affaires  Ellm  O'Shaughnessy. 

Kadar's  current  propaganda  Is  dedicated  to 
making  It  appear  (typically)  that  we're  the 
obstacle  to  peace  and  understanding,  we're 
the  fly  In  the  Hungarian  ointment,  we're  the 
ones  blocking  progress  toward  a  better  inter- 
national life.  In  short,  once  again,  It's  aH 
our  fault.    Hokus,  hokey,  hokum. 

Behind  the  scenes,  O'Shaughnessy  remains 
thwarted,  frustrated,  hog-tled  at  every  turn. 
The  United  States  and  Hungary  having  with- 
drawn ambassadors,  he  Is  o\ir  ranking  diplo- 
mat here.  O'Shaughnessy  has  served  In 
Poland.  Yugoslavia,  England,  Prance,  Italy 
and  many  other  places  across  27  years,  and 
O'Shaughnessy  can  take  It.  But  it  becomes 
very  irksome,  as  in  all  totalitarian  countries, 
to  read  what  the  leaders  say  for  the  American 
press  and  to  know  what  they  actually  do 
against  us  on  the  inside. 

Foreign  Minister  Janos  Peter  still  refuses 
to  receive  O'Shaughnessy.  So  does  Kadar. 
who  always  snubs  him,  and  O'Shaughnessy 
to  this  very  day  has  never  had  a  single  word 
with  Kadar  or  even  met  him  although 
O'Shaughnessy  has  been  here  nearly  2  years. 

Our  Embassy  here — a  large,  old  six-story 
buUdlng  which  we  own— is  officially  regarded 
by  our  traveling  security  Inspectca^  as  the 
most  microphone  Infested  In  the  satellite 
world.  Our  Ambassador's  residence  In  Prague 
adjoins  the  Red  Chinese  Embassy  groTinds. 
We  find  It  practlcaUy  impossible  to  detomlne 
where  Czech  and  Soviet  wiretapping  Infil- 
tration and  surveUlance  leaves  off  and  Red 
China's  begins.    Here,  too,  Pelping  conducts 
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for   months   and    border   clearance 

1  itterly  uncertain  if  marked  "For  U.S. 
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easier  for  tourists  to  enter  because 
go|ernment  desp>erately  needs  hard  cur- 
The  casual  American   visitor  runs 
rlsils,  facilities  have  been  improved  and 
even  a  toiurist  currency  rate.     (It  is 
than  the  official  rate  but  only  about 
rate  on  the  black  market.)     And  all 
to  the  misleading  charade, 
doubletalk   extends   to   American 
unless  what  they  offer  is  greatly 
Red  Government's   advantage.    For 
,  Cleveland  tycoon  Cyrus  S.  Eaton, 
rich  crony  of  the  U.S.SJI.,  and  his 
th  associates,  have  been  referring  in 
to  an  Intention  to  build  a  Budapest 
But  when? 
holds  Moscow's  Lenin  Peace  Prize. 
hlB  family  got  the  red-carpet  treat- 
as  you  might  expect.    But  the  last 
4ere  Is  that  If  the  highly  publicized 
built,  the  Red  Government  now  pro- 
take  all  profits  from  room  1  through 
such,  and  leave  the  Eaton  crowd  with 
.  If  anything,  may  be  left  over. 

that  is  only  a  starter  (appar- 
in  the  provisions  although  is  Cyrus 
et  al,  have  revealed  anything  to  our 
ibout  such  hitches  when  you  embrace 

it  has  escaped  my  notice, 
if  Kadar  and  the  other  propagandists 
ntend  to  normalize  relations  and  put 
^  rlth  us  on  a  sound  basis,  they  would 
to  break  through  the  enormous 
of   graft  and    corruption   and   the 
spaghelttl-like  mountain  of  biureaucracy. 

This  article  is  to  be  dispatched  from  out- 
side H'  mgary,  tmcensored,  as  will  be  each  In 
the  series  I  am  writing  here. 

CAPitvE  East  Gesmant  a  Hollow  Sheix 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Beri,in. — The    East    Germans    have 

nothing,  nothing — absolutely  noth- 

you  can  take  all  the  phony  statistics 

nonsense   about    incentives    and    stuff 

your  hat. 

aboard  an  East  German  train  bound 
Poland.    The  engine  coughed  clouds 
coal  dust  and  the  load  was  18  cars. 
3  tiered,  with  perhaps  80  people 
on  each  level.    My  seat  was  some- 
purchase  of  East  Gennany's  popular 
a  tin  Japanese  suitcase  painted  In 
grain   to   simulate   leather.    And   if 
^  ras  a  single  smiling  face  in  the  entire 
did  not  see  it. 

told    about    a   recovery    here,    and 

be  time  in  these  articles  to  deal  with 

\  rbich  is  something  like  dealing  with 

nan  drowns  in  12  feet  of  water  instead 


I'l^  told  employment  and  productivity 

They  are  up  because  the  Berlin  wall 

The  people  cannot  leave.     This  Is  the 

country  in  Europe,  and  probably  In  the 

irorld,  whose  population  is  leas  than  it 

1948. 

than  3  million  fled  westward  before 

wall  was  built  and  even  the  births 

past  17  years  have  not  gained  that 

back. 

The^e  isn't  anything  under  the  surface; 

below  and  youll  see.    Sooner  or  later 

you  have  to  believe  your  eyes,  and  I 

wish  a  lot  of  confused  people  at 

1  lad  been  with  me. 


Be  rlln 


Ride  the  trains,  mix  with  the  constamctlon 
gangs,  stand  in  the  barter  markets,  visit  a 
professor's  little  apartment  or  a  farmer's 
hoxise,  look  In  the  back  rooms  of  the  repair 
shops  or  seek  the  facts  as  you  wQl.  The 
whole  of  this  Soviet  satellite  Is  as  bare  as  a 
bxizzard's  l>eak 

Even  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the 
wall  represents  a  major  economic  strain.  The 
Berlin  (East  and  West)  area  is  bigger  than  we 
may  think;  Frankfurt,  Stuttgart  and  Munich 
combined  woxild  all  fit  Into  it.  The  dU- 
secttng  wall  within  the  city  is  almost  10 
miles  long  and  the  extension  of  the  benicade 
that  circles  Berlin  as  a  whole  stretches  for 
about  95  miles.  It's  all  constantly  under  re- 
pair. 

The  loudeet  noise  now  is  the  shortage  of 
cement.  The  wall  has  absorbed  the  cement 
equivalent  to  apartment  houses  with  20.000 
rooms.  And  the  23,000  families  moved  to 
make  way  for  this  wide  slash  remain,  in  ef- 
fect, displaced  persons.  The  manpower  of 
50,000  East  German  troops  and  police  Is  ab- 
sorbed in  guarding  this  clamp. 

Potato  rationing  has  now  been  removed  for 
the  first  time  since  1938.  It  has  taken  20 
yecu*s  since  the  war  for  Red  agriculture  to 
do  away  with  potato  stamps  and  they'll 
probably  be  back  with  the  new  crop. 

President  Walter  Ulbrlcht  and  the  other 
party  bigwigs  are  making  their  annual  pitch 
now  at  the  Leipzig  (Consimier  Goods)  Fair, 
and,  incidentally,  conuuandeering  the  main 
hotels. 

The  people  are  hit  by  the  sight  of  styled 
refrigerators,  automatic  stoves,  kitchenware 
and  gaudy  knick-knacks  that  they  never  see. 
These  are  either  siphoned  off  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  a  few,  at  best,  show  up  in  major 
stores. 

But  the  worst  bottleneck  is  the  problem  of 
repairs.  Suppose  you  have  a  pressing  iron. 
It  goes  bad  after  a  few  months,  but  there 
are  simply  no  spare  parts  in  repair  shops. 
Moreover,  after  the  factory  commissar  has 
made  his  parts  quota  and  these  are  gone,  the 
Iron  or  motorcar  or  whatnot  can  be  lost  to 
you  forever. 

The  Neues  Deutschland  newspaper  special- 
izes in  wanted  and  available  spare-parts  ad- 
vertisements and  the  needs  read  like  a  Junk- 
yard In  print. 

The  Wartburg  is  the  light  car  East  Ger- 
many trades  in  Czechoslovakia  for  the  Skoda, 
sturdy  although  styleless.  If  you  can  buy  a 
Wartburg  you  can  run  it  6  months  and  sell 
it  secondhand  for  nearly  twice  the  price. 
This  is  because  it  takes  2  or  3  years  to  get 
delivery  on  a  car  tind  the  secondhand  price 
is  the  premium  available  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 

The  same  is  true  In  the  barter  markets 
that  spread  throughout  this  country.  Yom: 
raincoat  off  yoxir  back  will  bring  four  times 
as  much  as  a  new  raincoat.  There  Just  aren't 
any  new  ones. 


Resolation  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Republican  Party  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, August  6,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

I  OF   BCAKYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  months  many  people  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  in  Mary- 
land and  throughout  the  Nation  have 
expressed  their  support  for  S.  9,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill.    Last  month  the  executive 


committee  of  the  Republican  Paity  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  unanimously  en- 
dorsed this  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  resolution  passed  by  that  committee 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
be80i.nti0n  of  thx  executivk  commntq, 

Republican  Paktt  of  trk  State  of  Mabt- 

I.AND,  August  6,  1966 

Whereas  we  are  aware  that  the  young  men 
and  w(»nen  serving  the  United  States  in  the 
Armed  Forces  are  sacrificing  educational  op- 
portunity, monetary  reward,  and  prime  time 
of  their  lives;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  a  nation  that  re- 
quests its  young  men  and  women  to  give  of 
their  time,  abilities,  and  possibly  their  lives 
must  be  willing  to  compensate  these  people 
In  every  way  possible;  and 

Whereas  the  GI  bUl  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea  produced  more  educators,  docUurB, 
lavTyers,  and  civU  servants  than  any  otba 
Federal  legislation  in  the  history  of  our 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  said  GI  blU  has  been 
more  than  repaid  by  the  additional  taxes 
gained  by  the  higher  income  of  the  people 
who  were  educated  under  this  act:  There- 
fore, be  It. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Republican  Party  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land urges  the  administration  to  expedite 
the  passage  of  Senate  bill  9,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  cold  war  GI  biU. 
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Ed  Knebel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed 
Knel)el  was  "Mr.  Baseball"  to  everyone 
in  Austin,  Tex.  His  recent  passing  was 
a  source  of  great  sadness  to  every  sports 
fan  in  central  Texas.  No  one  has  ever 
done  more  for  baseball — and  young  peo- 
ple— than  the  loved  and  respected  and 
gentle  Ed  Knebel.  We  shall  miss  him 
greatly. 

He  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.  and  the  father 
of  professional  baseball  in  Austin. 
Knebel  began  playing  baseball  when  he 
was  12.  Sixty  years  later  he  became  the 
first  person  installed  in  Austin's  baseball 
hall  of  fame,  when  Milwaukee  Braves 
President  John  McHale  presented  him 
with  a  gold  baseball  glove. 

During  World  War  I,  while  serving  in 
the  artillery,  he  saved  enough  money  to 
open  a  cleaning  and  pressing  business 
in  Prance.  Prom  his  earnings  in  this 
business  he  purchased  the  Nu-Icy  and 
NuGrape  franchises  in  Austin  in  1927. 
His  present  Seven-Up  company  was 
opened  in  1935. 

Knebel's  continuous  athletic  activity 
earned  him  the  title  of  Mr.  Baseball. 
When  the  old  city  league  folded,  he  con- 
tinued to  play  his  Seven-Up  teams 
against  teams  out  of  Austin.  He  helped 
form  the  Big  State  League  in  1947,  and 
was  instrumental  in  getting;  the  $200,000 
Dlsch  Field.  In  1962  he  gave  Disch  Field 
to  the  city. 

I  think  every  man,  in  his  life,  wants  to 
feel  he  might  have  made  some  singular 


contribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
gd  Knebel's  primary  contribution  was 
Ills  100  percent  devotion  to  baseball  and 
to  the  yoim«  men  of  his  community.  He 
lived  and  worked  constantly  to  encour- 
age young  boys  to  play  sports  and  to  live 
wholesome  lives.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  have  been  helped  through  his 
dedication,  and  our  city  and  Nation  is  a 
much  better  place  because  of  Ed  Knebel 
who  led  the  good  life  of  productive  serv- 
ice to  others. 


Governor  Lawrence  Pays  Tribute  to  John 
H.  Dent  and  the  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  his  many  friends 
In  paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  Congress  since  1958,  a  fel- 
low colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  John  H.  Dent,  by  introducing 
into  the  Record  the  remarks  of  the 
former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  David  L.  Lawrence,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  testimonial  dinner  for 
Mr.  Dent  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel.  September  21.  Governor  Law- 
rence's remarks  are  also  eloquent  praise 
for  the  achievements  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. They  read  as  follows: 
Introduction  of  Conghessman  John  H.  Dent 
BY  Former  Gov.  David  L.  Lawkenci,  Wash- 
racTON  Hilton  Hotel,  September  21,  1965 


It  is  understandably  common  to  each  gen 
eratlon,  I  suspect,  to  attribute  a  special  sig- 
nificance and  Importance  to  tlie  era  of  one's 
own  lifetime,  which.  If  valid,  would  produce 
a  liistory  proliferated  with  golden  ages. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  pM^pectlve  of  time 
and  the  objectivity  of  hlstcolanB  must  make 
tlie  final  Judgment  as  to  the  true  magnitude 
of  events  and  the  lasting  capabUities  of  men 
themselves. 

While  I  have  no  powers,  occult  or  other- 
wise, to  foretell  history.  It  seems  ordained 
tliat  this  age  In  which  we  live — the  period 
of  exploration  of  outer  space,  of  social  and 
pliysical  revolution,  of  unimaginable  tech- 
nological discoveries,  of  tremendous  produc- 
tive and  destructive  power — there  la  little 
doubt  that  this  time  will  stand  out  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the  story 
of  mankind.  The  challenge  we  face  is  to 
make  sure  it  Is  part  of  the  development  of 
that  story,  and  not  its  climax. 

Similarly,  In  the  sto^  of  this  country  of 
ours,  whose  writing  has  been  a  relatively 
brief  one,  it  seems  beyond  question  that  this 
particular  period  will  serve  as  one  of  the 
high  points  of  our  national  growth  and  prog- 
ress, a  time  of  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ment, brought  about  at  a  pace  that  is  record- 
breaking  and  in  a  diversity  which  is  astonish- 
ing. 

I  trust  it  is  not  vmduly  partisan  to  observe 
that  tills  period  of  great  movement  and 
achievement  cotncides  with  emergence  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  years.  Nor  would  it,  I 
hope,  be  prejudiced  to  point  out  that  no 
man  in  our  history  ever  was  better  prepared 
or  better  equipped  tor  national  leadership 
than  the  man  who  Is  now  providing  that 
leadership  In  such  certain  and  farsighted 
fashion. 


But  we  aU  know  tliat  leadenhip,  ^^ile 
essential,  is  not  an  end  In  itseU .  What  reaUy 
counts  is  the  results  fr«n  leadenhip.  tHe 
direction  ot  the  cauBas  It  enlightens,  the 
value  of  the  measvires  it  advances,  the  q\ial- 
ity  of  the  surroundings  it  helps  to  achieve, 
the  lasting  contribution  It  makes  to  the 
aspirations  of  man  and  the  enrichment  of 
his  society. 

And  by  this  measure,  sxirely  the  events 
of  these  past  months  provide  indelible  evi- 
dence that  we  live  In  a  period  of  unequaled 
political  accomplishment. 

The  record  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress— a  record  open  still  for  enlarge- 
ment— wiU  stand  unchallenged  as  the  most 
productive  session  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
It  follows,  then — and  quite  properly  so — 
that  those  who  serve  this  89th  Congress  have 
earned  for  themselves  a  place  In  history  as 
few  others  have  ever  done  before  them. 

The  legislative  register — the  cataloging 
of  enactments— indicates,  far  better  than 
any  oratory,  the  truth  of  the  statement: 

Medicare,  liberalized  social  security,  excise 
tax  reduction,  manpower  retraining,  aid  to 
education,  the  Appalachian  Commission, 
drug  control,  regional  development,  voting 
rights,  immigration,  water  polluUon  control, 
the  national  arts  foundation,  omnibus  hous- 
ing, the  war  on  poverty,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbtm  Affairs,  yes,  even  saline 
water  conversion. 

And  that  Is  but  a  sampling— with  other  ac- 
complishments unlisted  and  others  stlU 
which  yet  may — and  vmdoubtedly  wlU — be 
part  of  the  chronicle  when  the  session  U 
concluded. 

Never  in  our  history  has  such  a  massive 
and  meaningful  legislative  record  ever  been 
achieved,  not  so  much  In  Its  volume,  great 
as  that  Is.  but  In  its  impact  upon  a  brighter 
future,  a  more  hopeful  life,  a  greater  t^ipor- 
tunlty  for  all  Americans,  of  every  group  and 
in  every  region. 

We  are  here  this  evening  to  honor  an 
outstanding  Member  of  the  Congress  which 
has  vnitten  that  record,  one  who,  with  his 
colleagues,  serves  as  an  architect  of  the 
Great  Society. 

In  choosing  the  most  appropriate  super- 
lative with  which  to  present  him  to  you,  I 
can  conceive  none  more  fitting,  none  mom 
praiseworthy,  none  more  honorable  than  to 
introduce  him  simply  as  a  Member  of  the 
89th  Congress,  Representative  Johw  H.  Vorr. 


tributed   to  more   than  20  mUllon  benefi-  *" 
claries,  wm  total  $855  million. 

This  win  provide  a  massive  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  Nation's  economy,  becavise  it  repre- 
sents what  economists  term  high-velodty 
money.  Which  simply  means  that  it  U  al- 
most certain  to  be  spent  at  once  on  goods 
and  services,  since  few  of  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled or  widowed  can  afford  the  luxiiry  of 
saving. 

But  will  the  Infusion  of  new  money  be 
offset  by  defiationary  effects  next  year? 

The  Social  Security  Administration  will 
start  taking  I>ack  from  wage  earners  In  Jan- 
uary that  which  It  Is  handing  out  now.  The 
tax  base  wUl  be  Increased  from  $4,800  to 
$6,600.  and  the  present  3.6  percent  tax  rate 
will  go  to  4.2  percent.  An  employee  paying 
the  maximum  of  $174  In  social  seciu^ty  taxes 
this  year  will  pay  $277.20  in  1966.  and  his 
employer  must  pay  a  like  amount. 

To  offset  the  higher  take  for  social  security, 
a  cut  in  income  taxes  has  been  suggested. 
That  would  seem  unlikely,  however,  in  view 
of  the  growing  costs  of  military  operations. 
Some  economists  believe  that  It  may  be 
necessary  in  a  decade  or  so  to  dip  into  (tenernl 
revenues  to  finance  social  security  IxD^ad 
of  relying  solely  on  earmarked  taxsR  rm 
wages. 

Thus  It  would  appear  that  the  contributory 
principle  of  social  Insurance  Is  now  being 
sorely  strained  by  excessive  congressional 
generosity. 


Nikola  PetkoT— A  BalcarUn  National 
Hero 


Uncle  Gives,  bnt  Also  Takes  Away 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20,  1965,  Los  Angeles  Times  should 
give  us  pause  to  wonder. 

It  raises  some  pertinent  questions  re- 
lating to  the  social  security  program 
financial  structure  as  a  result  of  increases 
noted  in  the  social  security  benefits.  It 
should  also  provide  a  clue  as  to  the 
trends  we  can  expect  in  fiscal  matters  as 
a  result  of  some  of  the  bUls  passed  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Uncle  Gives,  but  Also  Takes  Away 
Retroactive  social  security  increases  voted 
by  the  Congress  in  July,  and  now  being  dis- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21. 1965 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23  the  freedom-loving  Bulgarian 
people  evenrwhere  will  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  who  fought  to  prevent  the 
Communist    dictatorship    which    today 
denies  freedom  and  self-determination 
to  the  Bulgarian  nation.    On  that  day  in 
1947  Nikola  Petkov  was  hanged  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  what  was  both 
an  end  to  legal  free  opposition  tdthMn 
and  a  classic  case  of  their  callous  disre- 
gard for  world  opinion.     When  Nikol» 
Petkov  was  murdered  for  ^his  political 
beliefs  a  martyr  was  created  against  the 
tyranny  which  has  been  ruthlessly  forced 
upon  the  Bulgarian  people.    His  death 
was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  men 
and  wwnen  who  sought  to  bring  liberty 
and  democracy  to  Bulgaria.     But  the 
nature  of  his  trial  and  his  gallant  per- 
formance during  it  are  an  example  of 
the  hard  and  dangerous  task  which  must 
be  faced  in  fighting  oppression. 

Nikola  Petkov  was  accused  of  no  crimes 
except  opposing  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
munist satellite  in  his  native  lapd.  He 
undoubtedly  was  put  imder  gre»t  pres- 
sure to  confess  his  sins  as  did  sp  matty 
others  in  Eastern  Europe  during  those 
terrible  days  when  Communist  rule  was 
being  estabUshed.  But  he  never  yielded. 
He  never  confessed  to  the  trumped-up 
charges  by  which  he  was  being  railroaded 
to  his  legal  death.  The  manner  of  con- 
ducting his  trial  is  worthy  of  our  remem- 
bering. People  testified  to  lies  against 
him.  His  witnesses  were  Intimidated. 
His  lawyers  were  arrested  as  soon  as  he 
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1  hem.   He  was  only  brought  to  trial 
the  Communist-dominated  as- 
voted  to  deprive  him  of  his  par- 
immiinity.     Convicted  by  a 
court  he  was  hanged  on  Sep- 
23,  1947,  In  what  was  a  horrible 
to  all  opposition  to  Commimist 
in  Eastern  Europe. 
Bulgarian  people,  Mr.  Speaker, 
forget  the  example  set  by  Nikola 
Nor  should  those  of  us  who  are 
bruntate  in  living  in  free  lands, 
many  other  he  had  the  courage 
for  a  better  way  of  life  for  his 
He  must  have  known  that  all  the 
were  held  by  his  ruthless  op- 
The    examples    of    countless 
x)litical  murders  of  his  country- 
fresh.    But,  while  knowing  the 
store  for  him,  he  led  the  last  free 
ion  to  the  complete  Red  take- 
Dn  this  day  of  national  memorial 
Bxilgarian  nation,  it  is  fitting  that 
remember  that  the  hope  for  a 
<  emocratic    Bulgaria    was    made 
because  a  man  was  willing  to 
his  people's  cause.    I  wish  to  ex- 
best  wishes  to  the  Bulgarian 
on  this  day  dedicated  to  one  of 
dational  heroes. 
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cots  Thinking  on  Home  Role  for 
the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  JAMES  D.  BflARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  TbE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speak  ;r,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remar  :s  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
Includk  the  following  editorial  from  the 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald  for  Sep- 
21.  "L3.J.  Should  Count  Both 
This  is  just  a  reminder  that  the 
back  home  may  not  be  nearly  as 
itic  to  turn  control  of  the  Ped- 
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eral  dty  over  to  local  politicians  and 
minority  groups: 

LkB  J.  Shottld  Count  Both  Wats 

President  Johnson  is  counting  votes  as  he 
twists  congressional  arms  to  give  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  but  \inless  he 
also  counts  the  onces  be  Is  losing  he  could 
be  in  for  a  big  surjx'lse. 

That  goes  also  for  the  Senators  who  gave 
their  approval  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  bow  to  the  administration's  wishes  when 
the  issue  comes  to  a  vote  possibly  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  American  people  throxigh  the  years 
have  taken  great  pride  in  their  National 
Capital  and  a  great  majority  of  them  we  are 
sure  do  not  favor  turning  over  Its  adminis- 
tration and  control  to  the  Negroes  who  now 
outniunber  the  whites  in  Washington. 

We  do  not  believe  taxpayers  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  will  be  willing 
to  continue  to  dig  down  in  their  pockets  for 
the  $75  to  $100  million  a  year  the  proposed 
new  District  government  would  demand  in 
lieu  of  taxes. 

President  Johnson  may  get  his  way  but  if 
he  does  we  believe  there  will  be  a  lot  of  new 
faces  In  the  next  Congress. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plTis  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docxunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Bupp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Recx>rd. 


LAWS  RELATIVE   TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recobd  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


First  Lady's  Message 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OT  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 
Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
No  1  ambassador  of  natural  beauty,  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was  in  MUwaukee 
this  week  to  continue  her  crusade  for  a 
more  beautiful  America. 

She  had  a  most  appropriate  audience — 
the  annual  conference  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Park  Executives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
editorially  evaluated  Mrs.  Johnson's 
message  to  the  park  executives.  Because 
we  all  are  vitally  concerned  with  making 
America  more  beautiful.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  message  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

PmsT  Ladt's  Message 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  campaign  for 
natural  beauty  Is  firm  and  characteristically 
feminine.  Like  the  hovisewife  who  brightens 
a  home  with  fresh  flowers,  she  proposes 
among  other  things  to  brighten  our  drab 
downtowns  and  o\ir  highways  vrtth  flowers 
and  shrubbery.  Hers  U  a  crusade  against 
ugliness— against  litter,  the  monotonous,  the 
drab,  the  polluted  river. 

"The  blessings  of  progress,"  she  told  a  Mil- 
waukee audience  on  Tuesday,  "are  In  many 
cases  engulfing  us."  The  audience  was  an 
appropriate  one — members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives  in  their  annual 
conference. 

It  will  take  more  than  pretty  flowers  to 
offset  this  floodtlde  of  ugliness  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  knows  It.  She  offered  the  park  lead- 
ers a  challenge  and  a  task— to  t\u:n  their 
parks  Into  outdoor  laboratories,  to  reach  out 
to  young  vUltors  with  enthusiasm  and  new 
Ideas,  to  "find  the  ways  to  make  them  seek 
and  preserve  beauty  as  a  way  of  life." 

The  point  Is  apt  and  timely.  Park  and 
recreation  leaders  have  the  duty,  too  seldom 
exercised,  not  merely  to  make  outdoor  beauty 
available  to  all  comers  but  to  explain  It,  re- 
late it  to  ourselves:  to  make  it  so  exciting 
that  no  visitor  can  Ignore  It.  The  natural 
world  Isn't  dull:  It  Is  life  Itself. 

"We  abuse  land  because  we  regard  It  as  a 
commodity  belonging  to  us,"  conservationist 
Aldo  Leopold  wrote.  "When  we  see  land  as 
a  comm\inlty  to  which  we  belong,  we  may  be- 
gin to  use  It  with  love  and  respect.  There  Is 
no  other  way  for  land  to  siirvive  the  impact 
of  mechanized  man." 

Instilling  respect  for  the  natural  world, 
particularly  in  otir  young  people.  U  our  prime 
goal  in  the  struggle  to  retain  and  enhance 
natural  beauty.  The  First  Lady  has  indi- 
cated one  practical  means  of  teaching  rever- 
ence for  the  land  to  which  we  belong. 


Appendix 

SbopiuBg  Need:  Compater 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Sylvia 
Porter's  column  in  Wednesday's  Evening 
Star  effectively  shows  the  need  for  truth- 
in-packaging  legislation.  I  feel  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing column  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YOUR    MONET'S   WORTH— SHOPPING    NEED: 
COMKUTER 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

1  Which  of  the  following  tubes  of  tooth- 
paste Is  the  best  buy:  (a)  a  3-ounce  tube  for 
47  cents:  (b)  a  5-ounce  tube  for  59  cents; 
(c)   a  6% -ounce  tube  for  69  cents? 

2  How  much  of  a  saving  do  you  get  If  you 
buy  an  8-o\mce  bottle  of  shampoo  for  88 
cents  against  a  4-ounce  one  at  56  cents? 

3.  Are  25  bobby  pins  for  32  cents  cheaper 
than  35  for  43  cents? 

4.  Can  you  pick  the  biggest  bargain  among 
these  five  different  boxes  of  cookies?  (a) 
6%  ounces,  25  cents;  (b)  IVt  ounces.  49 
cents;  (c)  9%  ounces,  41  cents;  (d)  13 
ounces,  43  cents;   (e)   1  pound,  59  cents. 

5.  How  much  cheaper  Is  a  9-pound,  13- 
ounce  package  of  soap  suds  selling  for  $2.29 
than  a  5-pound,  6-ounce  one  for  99  cents? 

6.  If  the  weight  of  a  29-cent  bag  of  candy 
feU  from  15  to  10  ounces,  how  much  wovild 
the  actual  price  Increase  be? 

Unless  you  are  a  walking  computer.  I  defy 
you  to  score  even  passably  on  this  Informal 
flnd-the-bargaln  quiz.  Tet.  these  are  typical 
examples  of  the  mathematical  mysteries  of 
confronting  tens  of  millions  of  shoppers 
daUy  in  tens  of  thousands  of  stores. 

You.  the  consumer,  battle  unprecedented 
odds  today  in  stalking  a  bargain  among  the 
vast  array  of  products  In  a  vast  variety  of 
sizes,  ahapee,  and  prices  in  our  Nation's 
markets. 

A  major  Cleveland-based  drugstore  chain. 
Bevco  D.S.  Inc..  this  past  summer  launched 
an  experiment.  Revco  replaced  traditional 
price  tags  on  all  products  sold  In  the  chain's 
65  stores  with  60,000  "Consumer  Value 
Guides."  The  guides  list  each  brand  and 
size  <rf  each  product  on  the  store's  shelves, 
its  price  and  price  per  ounce. 

For  instance,  the  value  guide  for  men's 
hair  creams  lists  Ave  sizes  and  brands  priced 
from  60  to  83  cents — and  then  shows  that 
the  price  per  ounce  of  these  products  ranges 
from  13.6  to  22.6.    For  stonwch  aids,  prices 


per  ounce  of  various  brands  and  sizes  range 
from  2.4  to  8.8  cents. 

The  value  guide  makes  It  clear  that  for 
some  brands  a  "large  economy  size"  means 
real  savings  over  the  smaller  size  of  the  same 
product.  It  also  makes  It  equally  obvious 
that  in  other  cases  the  "Jumbo"  version 
means  virtually  no  savings. 

The  vsdue  guide  does  not  attempt  to  meas- 
ure quality.  It  also  does  not  assume  that 
today's  consumer  shops  solely  lor  price 
bargains;  most  consumers  do  not.  What  It 
does  do  Is  provide  plain  price  information 
for  those  who  wish  to  or  m\ist  shop  for  the 
best  possible  dollars  and  cents  values. 

No  matter  how  much  Bevco  Itself  benefits 
from  this  service.  It  Is  an  Imaginative  exam- 
ple of  what  consumer-oriented  businesses 
c€in  do  and  are  doing  to  answer  on  their  own 
Michigan  Democratic  Senator  Phtt.ip  Hart's 
much-debated  "truth  In  packaging"  bill. 
This  bin  would  ban  meaningless  or  mislead- 
ing come-ons. 

This  is  virtually  no  chance  that  the  truth 
in  packaging  bill  will  be  voted  into  law  thU 
year.  Thus,  you  the  bargain  hunter  must 
continue  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  pri- 
vate Industry's  own  efforts  to  g\ilde  you 
through  Its  price  maze — and  against  this 
background  Revco's  experiment  warrants  a 
hearty  salute. 

PJS. — Here  are  the  answers  to  the  quiz 
questions:  (1)  c;  (2)  19.6  percent;  (3)  no; 
(4)  d;  (5)  It's  not— the  $2.29  package  costs 
a  third  more  per  ounce  of  soap  than  the  99- 
cent  one;   (6)  about  50  percent. 


Amending  the  Clean  Air  Act 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or   TLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker^  ^  Uie 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    I  am.  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Morlda. 
Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
consider  these  negotiations  going  on  at 
the   present   time,   having   to  do   with 
giving  up  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  as  among  the  most  serious 
matters  facing  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world  today.     It  has  become  common 
knowledge,  at  least  through  the  press, 
that  these  negotiations  are  going  on, 
that  there  is  consideration  being  given 
to  giving  up  a  good  portion  of  U£.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal.    This 
discussion   and   these   remarks   should 
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alert  a  I  Americans.  Including  all  Mem- 
bers d  this  House,  to  the  fact,  in  that 
we  are  -esponsible  for  the  security  of  this 
hemlsF  lere,  the  security  of  future  ship- 
ping ill  this  hemisphere  in  which  the 
Panam  \  Canal  is  an  integral  and  major 


and  Important  part,  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  wrongly  considering  seriously 
giving  ip  UJS.  sovereign  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  think  the  people  of 
this  N  ition  should  be  alerted  to  this 
fact.  '  Ills  matter  should  be  thoroughly 
debate  L 

In  n  y  opinion  the  people  of  America 
would  not  approve,  and  would  voice 
themsckves   overwhelmingly   in   opposi- 


tion to  any  such  proposal. 

]hirt  ler  let  me  say  that  it  is  my  opin- 
ion rel  lUng  to  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mlssioii  established  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  sea  level  canal  route  that  there 
is  a  gr  sat  risk  that  any  such  new  canal 
constnicted  as  proposed  would  negate 
UJS.  8>verelgnty  over  that  canal  too. 
Certahily  as  evidenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's i^otlatlons  imderway  relating  to 
the  pn  sent  canal  this  is  to  be  suspected. 
That  I  ew  canal,  too.  could  become  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
of  ano  her  nation.  I  believe  spending 
Americ  an  dollars  on  this  is  wrong.  I  am 
idad  U  see  this  matter  out  In  the  open 
now.  :  think  it  is  time  it  did  come  out 
In  the  open.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
matter  is  being  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Htuse  today  and  that  these  nego- 
tiiUiont  are  publicly  exposed  today  for 
all  Am  sriea  to  knew; 


Police  BnitaHty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOli.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

or  wTomNG 
m  THl    SBNATB  OP  TBX  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  UMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
mon C7  today  among  our  disorderly 
and  t^ouUe-seeklns  citizens  is  "police 
I  have  seen  the  television 
ts  of  the  mobs  and  thrill- 
as  they  start  chanting  "police 
Often  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  our  law-enforcement  officers 
before  stxneone  in  the  crowd  will  start 
the  ug  y  chant.    The  facts  indicate  that 


few  of 


the  charges  are  valid. 


J.  E  igar  Hoover,  our  outstanding  Di- 


rector 
gation 


which 
and 
public 
Bfr 
saying; 


of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
has  written  an  interesting 
accoudt  on  this  unjust  charge  against 
our  pdice  departments,  and  his  com- 

Eippear  in  the  September  27,  1965, 
issue  c  f  the  n.S  News  &  World  Report. 
I  com]  aend  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  n  our  Nation  the  crystal-clear 
analyss  of  the  situation  which  Mr. 
Hoovei   has  made,    Mr.  Hoover,  as  head 

greatest  factfinding  agency  in  the 
world  !an  be  relied  upon  as  an  authority 
on   ths  matter   as   on   other   subjects 

he  may  discuss  with  Government 
4  (xigressional    officials,    and    the 


Hoovw  concludes  his  article  by 


The  great  specter  of  police  brutaUty  la 
being  exploited  by  scxne  selflah -minded.  Ir- 
reeponslble  men  who  apparently  are  oon- 
cemed  only  with  what  they  can  gain  today 
and  who  are  totally  oblivious  to  the  great 
disservice  they  are  doing  to  their  country. 

I  think  we  should  take  this  warning 
and  do  what  we  can  in  prosecutlnar  the 
offenders,  and  in  protecting  our  local  po- 
lice forces  which  are  honorable  and  ded- 
icated to  an  orderly  and  crime-free 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Police    BRUTALrrY" — How    Much    Truth — 
How  Much  Fiction? 

(Note. — Get  the  facts,  says  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  you  discover  that  charges  of  police  bru- 
tality are  mostly  fake.  In  fact,  he  adds,  mis- 
uses of  police  power  "are  rapidly  becoming  is- 
sues of  the  past."  Reason:  firm  official  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  such  misuse.  The  FBI  head 
says  the  rash  of  charges  against  police  Is  to 
s(Hne  extent  a  Oommunlst  tactic  designed  to 
undercut  law  enforcwnent.) 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau   of   Investigation) 

The  cry  at  "police  brutality"  is  being  heard 
all  across  the  land  with  increasing  frequency. 

It  Is  a  charge  which  strikes  fear  into  the 
heart  of  every  freedom-loving  man. 

Is  it,  however,  a  charge  which  Is  justified  in 
the  United  States?  Or  Is  it  a  charge  made 
with  mallciouB  intent  by  s<»ne  indlvldxials 
who  have  little  concern  for  the  truth  so  long 
as  their  interests  are  served? 

Yes,  there  is  police  brutaUty  In  the  United 
States,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  which 
some  would  have  you  believe. 

Like  aU  conscientious  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials, I  abhor  any  misuse  of  police  authority. 
It  is  Inexcusable  and  cannot  be  tolerated. 
ThankfuUy,  it  is  not  tolerated,  for  in  most 
instances  the  few  mistits  and  luisuited  Indi- 
viduals who  get  into  law  enforcement  and 
improperly  use  their  authority  are  ferreted 
out  and  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

How  extensive  is  police  brutality?  We  can 
only  gage  this  on  the  basis  of  C4xnplaints  re- 
ceived by  the  FBI  from  the  victims  or  other 
sources.  At  this  point,  I  want  again  to  state 
clearly  and  without  equivocation  that  I  am 
opposed  to  police  brutality  in  any  shape  or 
form.  We  know  that  there  are  Instances  of 
poUce  brutality,  particularly  In  the  less 
progressive  police  organizations.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  any  allegations  of  police  bru- 
tality coming  within  this  Bureau's  jurisdic- 
tion wlU  receive  immediate  and  thorough 
investigative  attention,  and  that  the  facts 
developed  In  these  investigations  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
prosecutive  consideration.  Statistics  of  these 
investigations  in  the  last  3  fiscal  years  pre- 
sent the  ft^owlng  picture: 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  1,376  allega- 
tions of  brutality  received  by  the  FBI.  In- 
vestigations of  these  complaints  resulted  in 
indictments  being  returned  In  12  of  the  cases 
involving  20  officers.  Convictions  were  re- 
corded In  three  cases  Involving  four  officers. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  there  were  1,592  com- 
plaints of  police  brutality.  Sixteen  of  these 
cases  resulted  in  indictments  against  28  of- 
ficers, and  convictions  were  recorded  in  two 
cases  Involving  four  officers. 

Fiscal  year  1965  brought  1,787  allegations 
of  p>ollce  brutality  with  Indictments  being 
returned  In  13  cases  involving  23  officers. 
Convictions  resulted  in  five  cases  involving 
six  officers. 

While  many  complaints  of  police  brutality 
are  made  sincerely  and  in  good  faith,  some 
charges  are  unfounded  and  irresponsible. 
Often  it  Is  obvious  they  are  made  purely  for 


the  purpose  of  intimidating   local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  and  harassing  the  fbi 

FBI  agents  in  our  southern  offices  have 
been  referred  from  one  clvil-rlghts  worker  to 
another  In  their  efforts  to  run  down  allega- 
tions of  police  brutality.  Individuals  who 
allegedly  possess  the  facts  often  are  unavial- 
able  for  interview  when  agents  arrive  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Earlier  this  year,  FBI  agents  interviewed 
one  person  who  had  sent  a  telegram  to  a 
Government  official  containing,  among  other 
things,  allegations  erf  police  brutality.  He 
stated  he  had  objected  to  these  allegatioiu 
being  included  in  the  telegram,  since  the; 
did  not  have  merit.  Another  official  of  the 
organization  concerned,  however,  had  In- 
sisted the  irresponsible  charges  be  included, 
he  said. 

There  have  been  irresponsible  and  brutal 
acts  by  certain  law-enforcement  officials  and, 
because  of  them,  it  has  been  easy  to  spread 
the  impression  that  many  or  all  law-enforce- 
ment officers  operate  in  the  same  manner. 

However,  some  charges  are  imfoimded. 
Occasionally,  allegations  of  police  brutality 
result  in  prosecution  of  the  complainant 
when  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  he 
has  purposely  filed  a  false  complaint,  roi 
investigations  Into  such  complaints,  then- 
fore,  can  result  in  prosecution  of  the  accused 
or  the  accuser. 

Many  complaints  of  police  brutality,  how- 
ever, are  never  officially  lodged  with  the  TBI 
or  any  other  law-enfcnroement  organization. 
They  are  indiscriminately  made  to  repre- 
sentatives of  varioiis  news  media,  shouted 
from  the  soap  box  at  a  street  comer  rally, 
proclaimed  from  the  podixim  and  often  fixMn 
the  pulpit,  and  circulated  through  printed 
pamphlets. 

Rarely  Is  proof  offered  to  support  these 
blatant  accusations,  which  an  designed 
mainly  to  Incite  the  listener  or  the  reader. 
Many  riots  or  near  riots  which  have  occurred 
in  this  coimtry  In  recent  months  have  been 
preceded  by  such  charges. 

Charges  of  police  brutality  also  have  been 
he«ird  with  great  frequency  before,  during 
and  after  the  drunken  orgies  and  youth  riots 
which  have  occurred  at  some  of  our  resort 
areas  in  recent  years. 

Allegations  of  police  brutality  have  been 
"supported"  by  still  and  motion  plcturee 
which  Invariably  show  one  cr  more  policemen 
subduing  or  carrying  away  some  participant 
in  the  Oiaarfler.  Rarely  do  these  pictures  re- 
veal the  full  story— the  unprovoked  'Attacks 
on  the  officers  Involved  which  necessitated 
their  use  of  force. 

It  Is  a  known  tactic  of  international  com- 
munism to  take  advantage  of  both  real  and 
contrived  opportunities  to  xmdermine  con- 
stituted law-enforcement  authorities  with 
charges  of  brutcaity.  We  know  the  Com- 
munist Party,  UJ3.A.,  as  well  as  various  splin- 
ter Communist  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try have  used  this  tactic.  Communist  ad- 
herents have  fanned  the  flames  of  passion 
whenever  unrest  against  law  enforcement 
has  been  prevalent.  Frequently,  Commu- 
nist agitators  have  been  sent  ipto  areas  of 
unrest  to  sow  their  seeds  of  treason  through 
the  spoken  and  printed  word.  The  Com- 
munist inress  continually  grinds  forth  dis- 
tortions, often  outright  falsehoods,  about  po- 
lice Intimidation  and  brutality.  The  Com- 
munists miss  no  opportunity  to  blacken  the 
name  of  a  representative  of  law  enforce- 
ment or  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

Not  only  do  the  OommiinistB  directly  ex- 
ploit unrest,  but  they  frequently  spread  their 
germs  of  subversion  through  front  groups 
and  dupes.  This  tactic  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  in  recent' demonstrations  by 
young  people  where  police  have  been  charged 
with  brutality  In  handUng  i^ket  lines  or 
demonstrations  Involving  racial  matters  or 
protests  against  United  States  Involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

Communist  adherents  are  schooled  lo 
metliods  of  intimidating  law  enfcM-cement 
Whenever  they  are  confronted  by  a  law-ea- 
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forcement  officer,  the  word  brutality  Is  fore- 
most upon  their  lips.  It  U  their  aim  to 
humiliate,  exasperate  and  provoke  the  law- 
enforcement  officer  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
blfl  judicious  and  calid  enforcement  of  the 
laws  he  Is  to  uphold. 

I  am  not  implying  that  all  charges  of  police 
brutality  emanate  from  the  CommunUts  or 
their  dupes.  If  this  were  true  the  problem 
could  more  easUy  be  solved.  The  fact  Is. 
however  such  charges  are  coming  from  many 
weU-meanlng,  If  Ul-lnformed  and  poorly  ad- 
vised, citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recognize  that  one  of 
the  greatest  preventives  of  brutality  Is  a  re- 
sponsible and  alert  citizenry  which  Is  quick 
to  complain. 

The  conflict  resulting  from  the  fake 
charges  of  police  brutality  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  solved,  for  It  Is  eroding  the  already 
declining  respect  for  law  and  order  In  our 
great  Nation.  When  our  laws  no  longer  en- 
joy the  respect  of  our  citizens,  then  our 
present  form  of  government  will  be  lost.  It 
to  Just  as  Important  that  the  enforcers  of  the 
law  be  given  respect,  for  without  It  their 
task  will  be  insurmountable. 

There  is  no  panacea,  no  pat  solution  to 
this  problem,  for  it  exists  primarily  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  It  Is  a  problem 
in  human  nature,  a  problem  In  man's  rela- 
tion to  man  and  his  physical  surroundings. 

An  efficient  police  force  Is  the  first  line  of 
protection  for  the  law-abiding  citizen.  The 
conscientious  law-abiding  citizen  should  rise 
in  righteous  anger  against  those  who  falsely 
cry  "police  brutality"  to  cover  their  Insidi- 
ous scheming  to  gain  something  they  covet 
but  are  not  willing  to  acquire  the  judicious 

way. 

There  Is  a  constant  barrage -of  brutality 
allegations  and  obvious  attempts  by  certain 
elements  to  control  the  police  through  cltl- 
»en  review  boards  to  hear  charges,  many  of 
them  fabricated.  It  Is  a  wonder  that  men 
are  willing  to  don  a  policeman's  uniform  and 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  every  time  they 
step  out  onto  the  street. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of 
advocates  of  this  solution  are  members  of,  or 
are  alined  with,  the  minority  groups  which 
most  frequently  allege  police  brutality. 
They  contend  such  boards  would  help  con- 
vince minority  groups  that  they  can  receive 
fair  treatment,  would  act  as  a  deterrent  on 
the  few  police  officers  tempted  to  abuse  their 
powers,  would  result  In  reasonable  restraints 
being  Imposed  on  officers,  and  would  be  an 
impartial  means  of  clearing  the  air  of  irre- 
q>onslble  chsuiges. 

On  the  opposite  side  are  the  vast  majority 
of  law-enforcement  officers.  Including  myself. 
There  already  Is  sufficiently  adequate  ma- 
chinery to  handle  complaints  against  law- 
enforcement  officers  established  within  the 
framework  of  the  agencies  themselves  and 
the  constituted  government  under  which 
they  operate.  An  Independent  review  board 
would  abridge  the  administrative  authority 
which  should  rest  with  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  agency:  It  would  undermine  the 
efficiency  and  sap  the  morale  of  the  agency; 
and  it  would  deter  officers  In  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  duties  for  fear  of  having 
charges  placed  against  them  which  would 
be  Judged  by  Individuals  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  law-enforcement  work.  Naturally, 
every  special  Interest  group  In  a  community 
would  demand  representation  on  any  such 
board. 

Some  self-styled  spokesmen  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  have  advocated  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  an  independent  Federal  agency 
to  handle  all  investigations  relating  to  civil 
rights  matters.  They  are  openly  critical  of 
the  FBI's  objective  handling  of  such  Investi- 
gations, and  apparently  will  be  satisfied  only 
with  some  superfederal  agency  available  at 
their  beck  and  call.  Objectivity  and  impar- 
tiality apparently  are  not  their  adm.  Rather, 
they  seek  a  rubberstamp  agency  which  will 


approve  their  claims  without  regard  for 
facU.  Certainly,  there  is  no  place  for  such 
an  organization  in  a  democratic  society. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  civil 
rights  field  under  the  FBI's  policy  of  strict 
objectivity?  In  the  last  several  years  FBI 
investigations  In  170  counties  In  6  South- 
em  States  resulted  In  numerous  suits  being 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  which  en- 
abled thousands  of  previously  disenfran- 
chised Negro  citizens  to  register  to  vote. 

The  FBI  Investigation  of  the  brutal  mur- 
der of  three  clvU  rights  workers  In  Philadel- 
phia. Miss.,  m  June  1984.  resulted  In  21  In- 
dividuals being  arrested  in  connected  with 
this  crime.  Elsewhere  in  Mississippi.  FBI  in- 
vestigations brought  a  halt  to  a  series  of 
bombings  of  Negro  churches  and  homes. 
Nine  men  were  arrested  and  subsequently 
pleaded  guilty  or  nolo  contendere.  They 
were,  however,  released  on  probation  after 
being  given  suspended  sentences  by  a  local 
court. 


THE    FBI    HAS    PENTTRATED    THE    KLAN 

Today,  the  FBI  has  effectively  penetrated 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  thus  Is  aware  of  many 
of  Its  activities  and  plans.  An  FBI  Inform- 
ant in  the  Klan  enabled  almost  Immediate 
arrest  of  the  individuals  charged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  murder  of  Mis.  Viola 
Lluzzo  on  a  lonely  road  between  Selma  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.  We  shall  continue  press- 
ing every  Investigation  in  the  clvU  rights 
field,  but  objectivity  vrtll  always  be  our 
standard. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  elevating 
law  enforcement  to  a  professional  statiis 
worthy  of  respect.  But  more  can  be  done. 
Personnel  standards  of  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers need  to  be  raised  In  some  areas.  It  is 
doubtful  this  can  ever  be  accomplished  so 
long  as  society  neglects  the  law-enforcement 
officer  in  terms  of  salary.  Here,  positive  ac- 
tion can  be  taken,  but  many  who  profess  to 
be  seeking  solutions  have  totally  ignored  this 
need. 

The  police  officer   Is  human.     He  has  a 
family  which  looks  to  him  for  the  necessities 
of  life.    He  feels  pain  when  he  Is  struck.  In- 
dignation when  he  Is  cursed,  anger  when  he 
Is  spat  upon,  and  humiliation  when  he  and 
his  fellow  officers  are  ridiculed.    His  work  is 
not  In  an  alr-condltloned  office — It  is  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  dark  alleys  where  danger 
lurks  at  every  moment.    He  is  the  first  per- 
son called  when  trouble  arises  and  the  first 
one  condemned  when  something  goes  wrong. 
Such  are  the  reqtiirements  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and.  if  one  member  of  the  profession 
conunits  some  wrong,  his  guilt  is  shared  by 
all.     Law  enforcement  needs  trained  men. 
Neither  high  school  nor  college  education 
alone  will  make  a  good  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer.   He  must  be  trained  in  the  techniques 
of   enforcement,  schooled  In   the  legal   re- 
sponsibilities of  his  Job.  and  taught  the  ru- 
diments of  human  relations  as  they  relate  to 
law  enforcement.     Above  all,  he  must  learn 
self-control,    lest   he   be   baited   into   some 
foolish  deed. 

HOW    DEMONSTXATIOKa   AHE    "EXPLOITED" 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  Issue  there 
Is  need  for  some  elimination,  also,  for  there 
are  misfits  and  irresponsible  individuals  who 
are  most  active  In  fostering  unrest.  The 
clvll-rlghts  movement  has  made  great  strides, 
but  not  without  cost.  A  few  spokesmen  for 
the  movement  have  been  among  those  who 
have  made  Irresponsible  and  Inflammatory 
statements.  There  is  good  evidence.  In  fact, 
that  some  so-called  clvll-rlghts  demonstra- 
tions have  been  designed  specifically  with 
the  hope  of  coercing  law-enforcement 
authorities  into  taking  action  which  could  be 
exploited  as  a  cause  and  used  to  gain  pub- 
Uclty. 

The  true  leaden  of  the  dTil-rtghts  move- 
ment should  promptly  put  a  stop  to  such 
irrational  and  irresponsible  activities,  Just  as 
the  responslbile  officlalB  of  law  enforcement 


must  continually  strive  to  eliminate  the  few 
Irresponsible  members  in  its  ranks. 

Who  win  be  the  winner  if.  in  the  drive  to 
attain  civil  rights,  the  laws  and  their  en- 
forcers are  destroyed?  This,  of  course,  is 
what  our  Communist  enemies  would  like  to 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Amer- 
ican law  enforcement  has  been  In  preserv- 
ing, nurturing,  and  strengthening  the  proper 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  state. 
This  Nation  emerged  on  the  basic  principle 
that  the  individual  must  be  protected  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  state.  Law  enforcement 
has  assiimed  a  frontline  role  In  fighting  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  integrity  of  free 
government,  the  dignity  of  man.  the  su- 
premacy of  law  over  force,  the  basic  free- 
doms we  hold  priceless.  It  Is  a  contln\ilng 
challenge  to  define  and  preserve  the  proper 
balance  between  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
and  those  of  society,  and  to  prevent  the 
forces  of  crime  and  communism  from  up- 
setting or  undermining  this  balance. 

If  we  destroy  the  integrity,  the  effective- 
ness of  oxir  local  law-enforcement  agencies, 
whence  do  we  turn  for  protection  fPCMn  the 
evil  forces  which  stand  ever  ready  to  de- 
vour us?  We  have  no  national  police  force 
foisting  its  win  on  an  unwilling  local  entity. 
Our  Nation  depends  on  the  sanctity  of  Its 
local  police  agencies.  We  caxmot  afford  their 
destruction,  their  weakening  through  unreal 
unfoui^ed  charges. 

Our  Investigations  Indicate  that  a  large 
number  of  poUce-brutaUlty  allegations  have 
no  basis  in  fact.  PoUce  brutalUty  and  police 
misuse  of  authority  are  rapidly  becoming 
issues  of  the  past.  Responsible  law-enforce- 
ment officials  are  dealing  with  these  trans- 
gressions quickly  and  emphatically. 

The  great  specter  of  police  brutality  Is 
being  exploited  by  some  selfish-minded.  Ir- 
responsible men  who  apparently  are  con- 
cerned only  with  what  they  can  gain  today 
and  who  are  totally  oblivious  to  the  great 
disservice  they  are  doing  to  their  country. 


Copper  Smelters  Need  Safety  Measnre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  Mxw  j^unrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  WQddle- 
sex  County,  comprising  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  major  primary  copper  re- 
fining center  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  electrolytic 
copper  refining  csipsLCity  of  this  country 
is  located  in  Middlesex  County.  More 
copper  is  refined  In  Middlesex  County 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union  or 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  happy  to  intro- 
duce earlier  in  this  session  HJl.  4711,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Department  of  ^e 
Interior  to  administer  a  prx>gram  of 
health  and  safety  enforcement  for  me- 
tallic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  inte- 
grated smelter  and  refineries.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine.  Mill  &  Smel- 
ter Workers,  which  has  about  4.500  mem- 
bers in  Middlesex  County. 

Last  May  I  was  happy  to  submit  a 
statement  in  support  of  tiie  administra- 
tion mine  safety  bill.  HJEl.  6961  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
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legl  lation. 
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'  :Us  bill  was  subsequently  passed 

I  buse  with  amendments  as  H.R. 
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and  other  unions  concerned  with 


consllered 


SU4h 


Tke 
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personally  disappointed  that,  de- 

urglngs  of  Mine-Mill  and  other 

he  bill  was  reported  out  with- 

pro^dlng  coverage  for  smelter  and 

Including    the    refineries    in 

County.   But  I  pledge  my  con- 

sfipport  for  legislation  that  may 

in  the  future  looking  to- 

coverage. 


Red  Alabama— Part  LXIV 


EXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

i.  JACK  EDWARDS 


N)N. 


or   ALABAICA 


IN  THi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^     F  -iday.  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  IDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Nation  comes  to  be 
more  sw  ure  of  the  need  for  recreational 
facilities  Alabama  has  more  reason 
than  ev(  r  to  call  attention  to  the  many 
and  vai  ed  recreational  attractions  in 
thatStae. 

In  thU  connection  I  include  the  text  of 
an  aiticl  i  which  is  of  general  interest  to 
thepubl  c: 
This  Is  Y  jtjb  Placx  To  Have  Pun  in  the  Sun 


bur, 
yoi 


Be  you 
hunter 
ing-kt 
plecMe 
spot  In 

And  In 
muBde 
dre^  at 
able  to 
no 


flaherxnan,  water  sports  devotee, 

sfinworsblper,  spelunker,  or  ro\ign- 

tliere's  a  recreational  outlet  to 

an  hour  or  less  away  frc»n  any 


Alkbama. 


between.  If  you  prefer  to  do  your 
lobeening  closer  home,  there  are  hun- 

mMlc  and  private  facilities  avall- 

eflfer  and  tennlst  alike.    Alabama's 

area  for  the  outdoors  seeker. 


sootBt  iues 


tlm  «,  you  can  simply  forget  the  cal- 


endar. 
Relaxation 


on  the 
and  well 
at  mUes 
through 
Some 
■ucli  ■• 
like  the 
per-hour 
homes, 
mile  after 


on  and  near  the  water  has  been 

ascendency  for  years  In  the  State — 

,t  should  be.    Tliere  are  thousands 

of  slKvellne  on  the  lakes  spread 

67  counties. 


All's 
day's 


dri^B 
sect  on 


than  60 
beadMS 
Friday  to| 
snrTs 
drouse. 


dlpe, 
When 
north  Stake 
baas,  ciaiple, 
dedicated 
of  the  bat 
year  com^ 
air  along 
on  a 


manyyov 
By  lane 

of  itSOKM  : 

seasons 
ardent 
field 

and  have 
tlon  ofllclkls 


till 

I  re  king-size   for   king-size   spo(rts 

'  pcrld's  record-setting  speed  boats 

oi  le  that  cracked  the  magic  aoo-mlle- 

Murrter  for  i»opeUer  craft.   Lakeside 

n  arlnea,  and  pleasure  boats  spread 

mile. 


nitt 


ELiles 


roitlne. 


fresh  water.     A  leisurely  half- 

wlU  take  folks  in  the  northern- 

ot  the  State  to  Alabama's  mc^e 

of  gulf  shoreline,  its  gleaming 

4nd  deep  sea  atmosphere.     A  late 

Monday  morning  weekend  on  the 

with    plenty    of    places    to 

.  and  dip. 

l|Mte  faU  froeits  the  pumpkin  in  the 

Uer  at  lakes  and  rivers  and  the 

and  eat  call  it  a  season,  the 

fisherman  can  move  south.    Some 

spelled  trout  fishing  of  the 

after  nature  puts  a  nip  in  the 

the  coastal  areas.    Tbey  even  put 

rodeo  in  the  fall  to  prove  how 

can  catch. 


sp«:k" 


and  air.  wild  game  is  reaching  one 

bountiful  periods.    Quail  and  dove 

long  enough  to  give  the  mosft 

a  full  share  oC  time  in  the 

range  in  all  seotlons  of  Alabama 

become  so  plentiful  Ibat  oonserva- 

are  considering  an  open  period 


K  tend 
hi  inter 

De  ir 


on  does  to  help  thin  and  strengthen  the 
herds.  For  the  more  patient,  squirrel  and 
rabbit  affcHd  plenty  of  sport.  Wild  turkey 
and  ducks  offer  early  risers  a  test  for  quiet 
skill. 

If  you'd  rather  stretch  your  legs  on  the 
many  nature  trails  that  follow  old  Indian 
routes,  cook  joui  own  grub  at  a  campflre  and 
sleep  in  a  bedroll,  all  you  have  to  do  is  choose 
the  part  of  the  State  that  suits  your  whim. 

Sooner  or  later  you'll  come  across  the  ex- 
panse of  one  of  Alabama's  many  State-op- 
erated parks,  ranging  from  cloud-commiuilng 
mountaintope,  deep  gorges  and  clear  streams 
and  lakes  on  the  north,  all  the  way  to  Gulf 
State  State  Park's  faculties  a  short  stroll 
from  the  surf.  For  those  who  prefer  more 
creature  comforts,  there  are  scores  of  cottages 
and  hotel  accommodations. 

Partner  in  recreation,  now  a  full-blown  in- 
dustry in  itself,  is  toiulsm  in  Alabama. 
Business  analysts  are  happy  if  an  industry 
displays  a  3-  or  4-percent  Improvement  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  year.  Alabama  tourism 
last  year  more  than  doubled  that  ideal  figure, 
moved  up  to  capt\u'e  8  percent  of  all  of  Ala- 
bama's income  from  trade  and  service.  The 
$330  million  spent  by  travelers  in  the  State 
was  a  9-percent  increase  over  the  year  before, 
top  gainer  since  1952. 

There  were  23  million  visitors  from  other 
States  in  1964,  traveling  almost  4  billion  pas- 
senger miles  along  State  highways,  sampling 
our  scenic  wonders,  our  food,  our  lodgings 
and  recreation. 

This  inpoualng  has  a  direct  and  vital  effect 
on  the  13,000  State  firms  employing  58,500 
Alabamlans,  one-fourth  of  the  State  Job- 
holders and  business  people  engaged  in  retail 
trade  and  serivce.  For  an  even  more  im- 
pressive record,  sales  of  Alabama  firms  serv- 
ing and  transporting  travelers  rose  to  a  hefty 
•706  million. 

From  the  breathtaking  beauty  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  north  Alabama's 
mountains  and  streams  in  all  seasons  to 
spring-bursting  color  along  southstate's  floral 
trails,  there's  much  to  attract  the  visitor. 
There's  a  moment  for  quiet  reflection  at  Ivy 
Green,  birthplace  of  remarkable  Helen  Keller 
at  TuscTunbia,  and  the  uninhibited  gaiety  of 
pre-Lenten  Mardl  Oras  at  Mobile. 

There's  the  steel-making  glow  lighting  the 
Birmingham  skyline  and  Vulcan,  largest  iron 
statue  ever  cast,  standing  on  a  moimtaln 
above  the  city;  the  peace  of  one  of  America's 
most  beautiful  churches,  Episcopal  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels  at  Annlston;  Indian 
mounds  and  cliff  dwellers  artifacts;  reminders 
of  French  rule  in  the  early  1700'8  at  Fort 
Gaines  and  Fort  Morgan  and  the  final  throes 
of  the  Civil  War,  where  Alabcmia  flnally  ends 
on  the  gulf;  and  graceftU  ante  belliun  homes 
in  the  plantation  country. 

These  are  but  a  sampling  of  the  many 
things  that  draw  millions  to  Alabama  each 
year.  And  a  reminder  to  enterprising  busi- 
ness that  nature  and  history  have  made  it 
possible  for  a  State  to  have  its  cake  and  eat 
it,  too. 


H.R.  10873 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  KUNKKIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  which  will 
meet  an  obligation  we  have  to  the  men 
and  wcoaen  now  risking  life  and  limb 
with  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  around  the  wtwld.  The  plan 
for  group  life  Instirance  that  Is  set  forth 
In  this  bill  Is  an  excellent  and  excep- 
tionally practical  one. 


This  program  will  be  handled  through 
private  Insurance  carriers.  The  Federal 
Government  will  meet  the  added  costs 
Invcdved  in  providing  coverage  for  serv- 
icemen facing  the  extra  hazards  of  duty 
in  Vietnam  and  any  future  danger  spots. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness  to  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies, this  plan  is  a  necessity.  Many 
young  servicemen  are  being  sent  into 
combat  zones  before  they  have  even  had 
occasion  to  think  about  life  insurance. 
Others  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain 
such  insurance  on  shoit  notice.  Many 
policies  contain  a  war  clause  which  voids 
coverage  if  a  person  is  sent  into  an  area 
where  he  may  be  exposed  to  enemy  fire. 
This  is  natural  in  that,  generally,  the 
costs  of  life  Insurance  financed  totally 
on  an  individual,  private  basis  otherwise 
would  become  prohibitive — and  therefore 
unfair  to  other  policyholders. 

So  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  need  here, 
and  that  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the 
Government. 

Under  the  plan,  a  $10,000  insurance 
policy  automatically  will  be  provided  for 
every  serviceman  on  active  duty  at  an 
anticipated  cost  of  $2  a  month,  deducted 
from  his  pay.  Or  he  may  choose  $5,000 
coverage  instead,  at  a  dollar  a  month. 
Or  he  can  elect  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
plan. 

Obviously,  the  premium  rates  charge- 
able to  the  serviceman  himself  are  ex- 
ceedingly reasonable.  This  is  accounted 
for.  first,  by  the  fact  this  is  a  group  plan 
with  a  large  volume  of  participants  and, 
second,  by  the  fact  the  Government 
bears  the  portion  of  the  cost  related  to 
the  extra  hazards  faced  in  any  area  of 
hostilities.  Considering  the  present 
state  of  world  affairs,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  is  estimated  at  $4  million 
a  year — a  mere  pittance  In  relation  to 
to  the  objectives  of  this  plan  and  in 
comparison  with  our  overall  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

The  program  will  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  participa- 
tion by  a  maximum  nimifoer  of  com- 
panies, both  large  and  small,  and  to  as- 
sure equitable  treatment  of  those  com- 
panies which  have  continued  writing 
policies  for  servicemen  regardless  of  sU 
risks.        ' 

This  is  a  good  plan  for  the  service- 
man, now  and  in  the  future.  One  of  its 
provisions  will  allow  him  to  continue 
canying  the  insurance  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  physical  examination  after 
he  leaves  the  service.  Important  for 
him  in  the  meantime  is  the  extra  meas- 
ure of  protection  afforded  to  wives  and 
families  or  other  beneficiaries  beyond 
the  programs  adopted  10  years  ago  for 
compensating  survivors. 


Invisible  Gold  Stirs  Subsidy  Dispate 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  SOT7TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Bartlett,  in  his  column  In  the  September 
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iofi<s  Issue  of  the  Washington  Star  Homestake  mine  have  shown  that  no  pool  project  in  New  England  is  important  to 
■^^'.  y  ,U  TvTo  f  Q/.f  whioh  snmp  «f  ua  have  «»*«*»  »'  ^^^  ^*^  experience  in  the  gold  ^he  people  of  Pennsylvania  because  coal — 
points  up  the  fact  wWch^me  of  us  have    ^  The  subsidy  cannot  be  Justified    J^^S^W  State's  major  resources  and 

S  S."X''doSiS  "SSd  "S^Jt^l    l\-f-«  "  *  "^^"'^  ^^'"^  "^^'"P^^^-     sources  of  Uvelihood-represents.  ,the  fud 


sidy  for  the  domestic  gold  Industry 
necessary. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  column  follows: 
Invisible  Gold  Srias  QoBSSor  Dispute 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Caklin,  Nev. — The  scene  of  this  country's 
greatest  gold  strike  in  50  years  Is  a  huge  man- 
made  pit  in  the  sagehnish  wilderness  of  the 
Tuscarora  Mountains. 

The  natives  who  eked  out  modest  livings 
In  the  depression  by  panning  the  gulches  in 
these  mountains  are  still  startled  by  the  huge 
mill  that  has  begun  to  grind  gold  that  is  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye  from  the  dry  rock 
at  the  rate  of  about  $168,000  a  week. 

Promoters  had  talked  of  invisible  gold  In 
northern  Nevtida  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury but  only  two  small  attempts  had  been 
made  at  recovering  it  before  the  Carlin  Gold 
Mining  Co.  staked  its  claim  last  year.  Now 
all  the  leverage  of  modem  technology  in- 
cluding huge  trucks,  crushers,  and  cyanide 
tanks,  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  a  huge 
deposit  that  essays  $11  in  gold  for  each  ton 
of  ore.  li 

Now  that  the  mill  is  in  place,  the  gold 
recovery  is  a  race  against  costs  like  any  in- 
dustrial process.  The  cranes  and  trucks  that 
mine  the  open  pit,  the  automated  nuudilnery 
that  digests  the  ore,  and  the  gamma  rays 
that  assess  the  samplings  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  rough  and  timible  gold  mining  of  an 
earlier  era. 

The  romance  of  the  Carlin  mine  lay  in  the 
million  dollar  gamble  that  was  necessary  be- 
fore the  company  could  leam  from  core  drill- 
ings whether  the  deposit  would  support  a 
modem  mill.  A  Government  geologist,  Ralph 
J.  Roberts,  initiated  the  search  for  gold  by 
publishing  his  findings  on  a  faoilt  that  cuts 
through  Nevada.  Early  samplings  from  a 
window  in  this  fault  revealed  the  presence 
cS  gold  to  company  geologists  but  expensive 
core  drillings  were  needed  to  Justify  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $10  million  plant. 

The  II.S.  Geological  Survey  maintains  that 
more  gold  ore  bodies  remain  to  be  discovered 
in  north  central  Nevada  and  many  compa- 
nira  are  prospecting  the  area.  The  new  mine, 
already  the  fourth  largest  in  North  America, 
offers  argfuments  for  and  against  the  subsi- 
dization of  gold  production  that  is  zealously 
proposed  by  Western  Senators. 

The  Senators  argue  that  a  subsidy  is  Justi- 
fied because  the  American  gold  Industry  is 
a  crippled  victim  of  the  Government's  war- 
time order  to  close  down  the  mines  and  of 
the  monetary  policy  that  has  kept  gold  at 
the  artifidcd  price  of  $35  an  oimce  since  1934. 
They  argue  that  these  circumstances  have 
depressed  domestic  gold  production  to  less 
than  one-third  of  its  1940  peak. 

Gold  mining  is  subsidized  in  various  fash- 
ions by  such  major  producers  as  South 
Africa,  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Carlin  experience  has  dramatized  the  fact 
that  this  Nation's  gold  reserves  are  not 
played  out.  The  inducement  of  subsidies 
would  hasten  the  pace  of  "exploration  and 
presumably  add  new  gold  to  the  declining 
supply  at  Fort  Knox. 

However,  the  subsidization  of  uneconomic 
operations  in  farming.  Industry,  or  mining 
is  a  step  viewed  warily  in  a  nation  whose 
strength  derives  from  its  productive  effi- 
ciency. Experience  has  taught  that  subsidies 
are  beg\in  easier  than  they  are  ended  and 
that  their  impact  often  reaches  beyond  their 
intended  purpose. 

The  Carlin  mine  does  not  suggest  that 
any  majcw:  employment  booms  will  result 
from  a  stimulation  of  the  gold  industry. 
Automation  will  permit  the  mill  to  operate 
around  the  clock  with  approximately  40  men 
after  the  shakedown  is  over.  Recruiting 
efforts  at  Carlin  and  at  the  larger  and  older 


ment. 

The  Nation  needs  gold  but  the  needs  ex- 
ceed the  supply  that  can  be  mined  domesti- 
cally even  with  the  stimulus  of  a  subsidy. 
Carlin  is  the  biggest  mine  since  Homestake 
but  its  annual  gold  yield  will  be  only  about 
$12  million  a  year,  a  trickle  against  the  losses 
that  have  derived  from  the  imbalance  of 
payments. 

The  United  States  reached  its  peak  of  gold 
production  in  1940  when  the  $35  price  had 
caused  dredges  to  blossom  all  over  the  West. 
Even  then  the  production  totaled  only  $170 
million.  The  experts  say  now  that  100- 
percent  subsidy  would  merely  double  the 
present  production  of  about  $55  million. 

The  key  weakness  in  every  subsidy  propo- 
sal is  the  reluctance  of  the  Treasury  to  risk 
damage  to  the  world's  confidence  in  the 
dollar  by  taking  any  step  that  reflects  in- 
ternal dissatisfaction  with  the  price  of  gold. 
"It  is  a  Caesar's  wife  proposition,"  as  one 
ofllcial  argued.  "You  Jtist  cannot  have  a 
blemish  of  any  kind  in  the  firmness  of  the 
price." 

This  is  an  unhappy  proposition  for  many 
mining  companies,  whose  officials  predict 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  industry.  But 
the  Carlin  mine  is  enjoying  the  first  flush 
of  its  success.  As  the  superintendent  said, 
"There  Is  something  about  producing  gold 
that  gives  you  a  lift." 


Rivers,  Harbors,  and  Flood  Control 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (S.  2300)  authcHrizing 
the  oonstniction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  body 
Is  today  being  asked  to  authorize  almost 
$2  billion  worth  of  public  works  projects. 
Most  of  these  projects  are  being  strongly 
supported  by  local  Interests  in  the  areas 
Involved  and  by  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  regions  Involved.  However,  my 
attention  Is  drawn  to  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive projects — the  proposed  power  de- 
velopment on  the  St.  John  River  in 
Maine — which  does  not  have  this  over- 
whelming local  support.  Opponents  of 
the  St.  John  project  include  ^pme  Con- 
gressmen from  the  New  England  region, 
the  New  England  Coxmcil,  and  the  elec- 
tric ccnnpanles  of  New  Enjgland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  there  is  smoke  I 
am  one  who  believes  that  a  search  for 
fire  is  necessary  and  in  the  case  of  this 
project  that  fire  Is  there.  On  examina- 
tion, the  project  turns  out  not  to  be  fiood 
control,  not  to  be  navigation,  not  to  be 
area  development  but  to  be  almost  pure 
power.  The  Department  of  the  Interior— 
which  is  not  known  tor  undervaluing 
the  benefits  from  its  proposals — claims 
less  than  5  percent  at  the  boieflts  from 
sources  otha*  than  power.  So  we  have 
here  a  power  project,  and  any  pow 


supply  for  roughly  60  percent  of  the  pow- 
er used  In  New  England.  This  hydro- 
electric project  will  supplant  both  coal 
and  nuclear  facilities  for  the  part  of  New 
England's  future  powerload  which  it 
wlUflll. 

Replacing    coal     with     hydroelectric 
power — by  commiting   $300   million  of 
tax    money — is    something    which    the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  should  wish  to 
examine  with  considerable  care.    If  hy- 
dropower  is  really  cheaper  than  other 
sources  in  New  England  that  is  one  thing, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee that  this  is  not  the  case.   In  the  cwn- 
mittee  hearings  various  cost  estimates 
were  given  for  alternative  power  sources. 
One  fact  stands  out  in  that  discussion — 
there  are  cheaper  ways  to  produce  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  power.  Coal  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  privilege  <rf 
serving  New  England's  expanding  power 
loads.   Even  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  its  formal  comments  on  this 
project  seems  to  be  excluding  the  coal 
Industry  from  consideration.    The  FT»C 
admitted     that     steamplants,     nuclear 
plants  and  pumped  storage  "were  found 
to  be  capable  of  producing  power  at 
lower  cost  than  the  proposed  Passama- 
quoddy -Dickey-Lincoln  School  project." 
The  FPC  went  on  to  say  that  "such  com- 
parisons with  alternatives  should  not  be 
governing"   because   Federal   financing 
was  not  anticipated  for  the  other  power 
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Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  FPC  report 
was  aimed  at  the  combinaticm  of  Pas- 
samaquoddy  and  St.  John,  the  attitude 
reflected  in  that  letter  seems  to  permeate 
the  executive  branch.  Who  says  that 
"comparisons  with  alternatives  should 
not  be  governing"?  Who  says  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  spend  $300  million  for 
hydro,  when  coal  fired  steamplants  are 
cheaper?  Who  says  we  should  spend 
these  funds  when  private  utilities  can 
and  will  do  the  job  cheaper  and  pay  taxes 
to  boot?  Who  says  that  the  pe<4>le  of 
the  21st  District  of  Pennsylvania  shoidd 
pay  the  costs  of  hydro  in  New  England 
when  steam  Is  cheaper?  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  say,  "no."  .- 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  provide  great 
detail  on  the  costs  of  this  project  and  the 
relative  costs  of  other  projects  on  the 
basis  of  information  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — ^but  no  such 
details  exist.  We  have  before  us  a  proj- 
ect which  was  conceived  and  designed  as 
a  part  of  another  project — a  child 
yanked  from  its  mother  with  no  indica- 
tion of  whether  it  can  stand  on  Its  own 
feet.  The  Corps  of  Engineers — ^whose 
technical  abilities  I  admire  greatly — ^has 
advised  that  it  does  not  know  whether 
there  is  market  for  this  power. 

It  has  been  advised  by  Interior  that 
there  is.  Fine,  so  long  as  Interior  knows 
whereof  it  speaks.  It  does  not.  Tliere 
is  a  market  says  Interior.  But  that 
agency,  by  its  own  testimony,  has  not 
talked  to  power  companies,  has  not 
talked  to  cooperatives,  and  has  not 
talked   to  municipalities   to   determine 
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whether  c  r  not  anybody  wants  the  power 
at  prices  hat  will  repay  the  costs  of  the 
project  eren  over  the  100  years  over 
which  pa:  ments  will  be  stretched  at  the 
artiflciall:  low  Interest  rate  of  3^8  per- 
cent. Th  5  power  from  this  project  has 
to  be  soli  I  somewhere.    It  can  not  all 


be  sold  in 


cent  of  tl  le  output  will  have  to  be  sold 


outside  ol 
produced, 
authorize 


we  are  ever 
But  I  am 
at  getting 
now  have, 
quests  for 


Maine — in  fact,  some  96  per- 


the  area  in  which  It  is  ^ti)  be 

So,  we  are  told  that  14  we 

this  project  we  are  also.  In 


effect,  ai  thorlzlng  some  $70  million 
worth  of  ransmlsslon  lines,  but  nobody 
knows  wh  ;re  these  lines  will  go  nor  what 
they  will  ( arry  nor  to  whom. 

shoit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
with  my  <  oUeague  from  Pennsylvania — 
a  membe:  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee— ^w  lo  In  his  individual  views  said: 
There  ar »  many  unanswered  questions  on 
this  particfdar  project.  I  am  not  sure  that 
gt^ng  to  get  the  answers  to  them, 
sure  that  until  we  make  a  try 
the  InfcHmatlon  that  we  do  not 
we  should  not  support  any  re- 
authorization of  this  project. 


WaskioftcB  ETeaiof  Star  Says  HoiMe 
ReMhtra  m  Lata  America  "WiU 
Ank  I  le  Oimmiuist  Pn^af  aii£sts 
WA  A4othcr  WeapoB  To  Use  Af  ainst 
Us- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOI  r.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or  ZNDIAMA 

IN  THE  1  [OnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mot  day.  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  BR  \DI2£AS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing debati  In  the  House  of  R^resmta- 
tives  on  h  cmday,  September  20, 1965,  on 
House  Rei  caution  560,  which  deals  with 
unilateral  Intervention  in  many  Latin 
American  countries  t^  any  other  nation 
against  t »  threat  of  communism,  I 
warned  tliat  this  resolution  would  be 
used  by  Cc  mmunlsts  and  other  leftist  ex- 
tremists i\  Latin  America  against  the 
United  Stj  tes. 

So  far  r  taction  in  Latin  America,  from 
left  to  rig  t,  to  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution has  leen  overwhelmingly  negative. 
I  refer  Msnbers  of  the  House  to  page 
A5400  of  he  Congressional  Record  of 
Septembei  23,  1965,  in  which  I  inserted 
newspapei  articles  describing  this  reac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  voice  has  just 
been  hearl  in  our  own  country  in  re- 
sponse to  the  action  of  the  House  last 
Monday.  Hie  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Septem  Jer  24,  1965,  in  an  editorial, 
"Sentimer  t  of  the  House."  declares  that 
the  adopti  >n  of  House  Resolution  560  by 
the  House  "surtiy  will  arm  the  Commu- 
nist propa  candlsts  with  another  weapon 
to  use  aga  nst  us." 

The  Eve  liag  Star  states  that  the  House 
resolution  "goes  far  beyond  anything" 
that  Presli  ent  Johnson  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  1  !ie  establlshmoit  of  another 
CcHnmunij  b  government  in  the  Western 
Heml^>fae]e. 

The  Eve  ling  Star  adds — and  I  agree — 


"that  the  United  States  will  not  and 
should  not  stand  by  and  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  another 
Castroite  Cuba  in  this  hemisphere." 

The  Star  also  says — and  again  I 
agree— that  the  United  States  "will  al- 
ways act,  unilaterally  if  necessary,  to 
protect  its  security  and  the  lives  of  its 
citizens." 

But  the  Evening  Star  also  warns — and 
I  agree  once  more — that  there  is  an  "im- 
portant distinction  between  acting  and 
talking,"  and  the  House  resolution  is  "an- 
other example  of  talking  much  too 
much." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  place  the  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
fer at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Sentimxnt  or  thx   House 

As  an  expression  of  the  "sense"  of  the 
House,  and  that  is  all  it  is.  Representative 
SxLDXN's  resolution  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America.  But  it  has  produced  un- 
fortimate  repercussions. 

The  resolution  itself,  which  is  clumsily 
worded,  endorses  the  tmllateral  use  of  armed 
force  by  the  United  States  or  any  Latin 
country  to  put  down  actual  Communist  sub- 
version and  domination  or  the  "threat"  of 
such  domination  in  any  OAS  country.  Mr. 
Seloem  took  the  floor  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  to  say  that  the  House  in 
approving  the  resolution  was  not  sanction- 
ing the  tmllateral  use  of  force  against  the 
mere  threat  of  subversion.  But  this  Is  not 
what  the  resolution  says,  and  its  adoption  by 
the  House  by  a  312-to-52  vote  sxu-ely  will  arm 
the  Commtmist  propagandists  with  another 
weapon  to  use  against  us. 

President  Johnson  last  May  said  that  "the 
American  Nations  cannot,  must  not  and  will 
not  permit  the  establishment  of  another 
Communist  government  in  the  Western 
Hemlsp-ere."  We  thought,  and  said,  at  the 
time  that  this  was  a  case  of  talking  too 
much.  But  at  least  the  President  was  speak- 
ing of  action  by  "the  American  Nations," 
which  implies  collective  action.  The  House 
resolution  in  its  plain  endorsement  of  uni- 
lateral action  goes  far  beyond  anything  the 
President  said.  It  is  another  example  of 
talking  much  too  much. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States 
should  or  will  stand  by  and  do  nothing  to 
prejftent  the  establishment  of  another  Cas- 
troite Cuba  in  this  hemisphere.  Nor  will 
this  Government  twiddle  its  thumbs  if  and 
when  revolution  clearly  threatens  American 
lives.  Of  course  this  country  will  always 
act,  unilaterally  If  necessary,  to  protect  its 
security  and  the, lives  of  its  citizens. 

The  Important  distinction  is  between  act- 
ing and  talking.  Specific  action,  when  Justi- 
fied, will  have  at  least  the  tacit  approval  of 
most  if  not  all  of  our  neighbors.  But  elabo- 
rate efforts  to  verbalize  these  delicate  situa- 
tions— to  win  advance  acceptance  of  a  gen- 
wal  code  for  handling  them — will  not  sit  well 
with  our  friends  south  of  the  border. 


Home  Role  for  Washing^ton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  KAKTUUro 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  has 
prepared  two  informative  letters  on  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    One 


letter  Is  in  r^ard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  congressional  delegation  of  hwne  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
should,  I  believe,  answer  any  questions 
on  tliis  subject. 

The  second  letter  concerns  itself  with 
the  many  constitutional  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  retrocession  proposed 
in  H.R  10115. 

With  your  permission,  I  insert  these 
two  letters  in  the  Record. 

Septeuber  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Cablton  R.  Sicki.es, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Concbessman  Sickles:  You  have  re- 
quested my  views  on  whether  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  granting  to  Congress  the 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation"  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  precludes  Congress 
from  delegating  legislative  power  to  a  local 
council  elected  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
District.  That  question  was  debated  at 
length  less  than  2  years  ago  in  hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Conunittee,  and  there  is  Uttle  I  can  add  to 
the  staten\ent  made  by  my  predecessor  ac  to 
the  meticulous  and  exhaustive  legal  study 
submitted  by  Congressman  Reuss  at  those 
hearings.  Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportuillty  to  endorse  their  views  and  to 
express  my  own  conviction  that  a  grant  of 
the  power  of  self-government  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  17  of  the  Con- 
stitution vests  in  Congress  the  power: 

"To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all 
cases  whatsoever,  over  suc^  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding 10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cesslcm 
of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  •  •  •." 

The  question  is  whether,  in  conferring  on 
Congress  exclusive  legislative  power,  the 
Founding  Fathers  meant  merely  to  make 
Congress  power  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
ceding  States  or  whether  they  also  meant  to 
make  the  power  nondelegable  and  thus  to 
require  that  Congress  Itself  enact  all  the 
detailed  legislation,  of  purely  local  concern, 
necessary  for  the  government  of  the  District. 
On  such  questions,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
said,  "a  page  of  history  Is  worth  a  vc^xune  of 
logic,"  and  in  this  Instance  history  leaves 
no  doubt  about  the  answer. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  can  be  traced 
back  to  an  unhappy  incident  In  oiu-  history. 
In  1783,  same  unpaid  soldiers  mutinied  in 
Philadelphia  and  threatened  the  Continental 
Congress  then  located  in  that  city.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  authorities,  asked  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  "for  supporting  the 
public  authority,"  were  either  \uiable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  protection,  and  Congress 
was  forced  temporarily  to  move  its  sessions 
to  Princeton  (2  Story,  Oonstitutloif,  section 
1219). 

In  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  such  hu- 
miliating incidents,  the  Congress  appointed 
a  conunittee  to  consider  what  Jurisdiction 
ought  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the 
Government.  "Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress."  vol.  XXIV  (1783),  p.  420.  The 
conunittee  concluded  that  "the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  ought  to  enjoy  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  district  which 
may  be  ceded  to  and  accepted  for  the  per- 
manent residence."  Id.,  vol.  XXV  (1783),  p- 
603.  James  Madison,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, similarly  reconunended:  "that  the 
district  which  may  be  ceded  to  and  accepted 
by  Congress  for  the  permanent  resident  ought 
to  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  authority 
of  the  State  ceding  the  same,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  powers 
of  government  within  the  said  district  con- 
certed between  Congress  and  the  Inhabitants 
thereof."     (Id.,  pp.  603-604.) 
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Arthiu'  Lee.  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee urged  specifically  that  the  people 
SSabltlng  the  district  should  enjoy  th« 
J^MieKC  of  being  governed  by  laws  made  by 
^resentatlves  of  their  own  election.     (Id.. 

P'iLe  recommendations  of  the  committee 
-as  reflected  in  article  I.  section  8,  clause 
17  of  the  proposed  Constitution.  Madison  de- 
fended the  proposed  provision  both  In  the 
debates  in  the  Vh-glnla  convention  and  In 
the  Federalist.  In  the  Virginia  convention, 
he  recalled  the  PhUadelphla  incident  and  em- 
Dhaslzed  the  need  for  a  jurisdiction  over 
«je  seat  of  the  Goveriunent  which  was 
wholly  exclusive  of  the  power  of  the  States: 
•■•  •  •  If  it  were  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
narticular  State  to  control  the  session  or  de- 
liberations of  Congress.  woiUd  they  be  secure 
frOTi  Insult,  or  the  influence  of  such  State?" 
(3  EUiot.  "Debates"  432-433.) 

And  in  the  Federalist,  he  made  clear  that 
the  exclusion  of  the  States  In  no  way  Im- 
olied  a  denial  of  self-government  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  (No.  43) :  "  •  •  • 
as  the  inhabitants  will  find  sufBcient  Induce- 
ment of  Interest  to  become  wiUing  parties 
to  the  cession:  as  they  will  have  had  thehr 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  Government 
which  Is  to  exercise  authority  over  them; 
u  a  m\inlclpal  legislature  for  local  purpose, 
derived  fixxn  their  own  suffrages,  will  of 
course  be  allowed  them;  •  •  •,  every  imagin- 
able objection  [to  the  cession]  seems  to  be 
obviated." 

After  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and 
during  the  f  ca^native  years  of  the  RepubUc  It 
was  unlfannly  assiimed  that  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  fully  consistent  with  local 
eelf-govemment.  That  assmnptlon  is  evi- 
dent, for  example,  In  the  following  statement 
in  the  opinion  rendered  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Washing- 
ton on  March  11,  1791,  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia:  "As  there 
is  not  as  yet  a  town  legislature,  and  things 
may  be  done  before  there  Is  one  to  prevent 
them  •  •  •."  Most  conclusive  of  the  uniform 
understanding,  however,  is  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  85  years  of  our  Republic  Congress 
did  in  fact  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  govern  themselves. 

The  act  of  July  16.  1790.  1  Stat.  180,  which 
accepted  the  secession  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  the  State  of  Virginia,  provided 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  should  remain  in 
effect  in  the  District  "untU  Congress  shall 
otherwise  by  law  provide."  The  effect  was  to 
continue  In  force  the  acts  of  incorporation  of 
the  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria, 
each  of  which  provided  for  an  elective  city 
government  with  the  power  to  enact  local 
by-laws  and  ordinances.  Virginia  laws  for 
1779,  ch.  25;  Maryland  act  of  December  25, 
1789.  In  1801,  Congress  expressly  confirmed 
the  rights  granted  or  derived  from  the  acts  of 
incorporation  (Act  of  February  27,  1801,  sec. 
16,  2  Stat.  106) ,  and  during  the  next  4  years. 
Congress  on  two  occasions  increased  the  leg- 
islative powers  of  the  two  cities  (Acts  of 
February  25,  1804,  2  Stat.  255,  and  March  3, 
1805.  2  Stat.  332). 

In  1802,  Congress  itself  incorporated  a 
third  city  In  the  District,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  vested  substantial  legislative  au- 
thority in  an  elected  city  council  (Act  of 
May  3,  1802,  2  Stat.  197) .  During  the  next 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Congress  steadily 
broadened  and  extended  the  powers  of  the 
various  legislative  bodies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  culmination  of  the  develop- 
ment was  the  act  of  February  21.  1871,  16 
Stat.  419.  which  established  a  territorial 
Government  for  the  whole  of  the  District 
and  vested  extensive  legislative  powers  In  an 
elected  legislature. 

It  was  noit  imtll  1874  that  representative 
government  for  the  District  of  Oolumbai  was 
abolished  and  replaced  by  tlie  commissioner 
form    of    government    that    persists    today. 


Anrt  even  then  no  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  the  oonsUtutlonallty  ot  hotne  rule,  the 
6hang«  being  prompied  Instead  by  dissatis- 
faction with  the  management  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  ot  the  otty  by  the  appointed 
Governor. 

The  practical  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  Congress  diirlng  the  firs*  85 
years  of  Its  existence  has  been  confirmed  also 
by  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts  ujAold- 
Ing  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  power  to  manage  their  own 
local  affairs.  The  decisions  are  discussed  at 
length  In  the  memorandmns  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  submitted  by  my  predeces- 
sor and  by  Congressman  Reuss.  and  it  is 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  refer  to  the 
earUest  and  the  most  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut. 

The  1804  charter  of  the  city  of  Washington 
had  empowered  the  city  to  conduct  lotteries 
"for  effecting  Important  Improvements  In 
tlie  dty."  In  holding.  In  1821.  that  Congress 
Yiiui  the  power  to  confer  that  authority  on 
the  city,  the  Supreme  Court  said  {Cohens  v. 
Virginia.  6  Wheat.  264.  442) : 

"Th©  subject  on  which  Congress  was  em- 
ployed when  framing  this  act  was  a  local  sub- 
ject; It  was  •  •  •  the  formation  of  a  sep- 
arate body  for  the  management  of  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  city,  for  Its  internal  govern- 
ment, for  Its  police.     Congress  muet  have 
considered  Itself  as  delegating  to  this  cor- 
porate body  powers  for  these  objects  •  •  •." 
Since  the  act  was  upheld.  It  is  evident  that 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  auth<»-  of  the 
opinion,  did  not  regard  the  grant  to  Congress 
of  the  power  erf  "exclusive  legislation"  over 
the  District  as  preventing  it  frcon  forming 
"a  separate  body  for  th£  management  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  city"  and  delegating 
to  that  body,  composed  of  elected  represent- 
atives, the  power  to  enact  local  legislation. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later, 
the  CovTt,  In  District  of  Columbia  v.  Thomp- 
son Co..  346  U.S.  100.  109-110,  even  more  ex- 
pressly rejected  the  notion  that  the  word 
"exclusive"  In  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17, 
was  used  in  the   sense  of   "nondelegable." 
The  Court  held: 

"•  •  •  it  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the 
provision  that  the  word  'exclusive'  was  em- 
ployed to  eliminate  any  possibility  that  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  over  the  Dis- 
trict was  to  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
ceding  States — 
And  concluded — 

"That  the  Congress  had  the  authority 
imder  article  I.  section  8.  clause  17  of  the 
Constitution  to  delegate  its  lawmaking  au- 
thority to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
municipal  corporation  which  was  created  by 
the  Organic  Act  of  1871  •  •  •." 

In  view  of  the  history  of  self-government 
and  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  additional  arguments  to  sup- 
port the  constitutionality  of  home  rule  leg- 
islation seem  hardly  necessary.  There  is, 
however,  one  further  point  I  should  like  to 
noake.  if  only  because  it  has  generally  been 
overlooked — namely,  that,  if  Congress  may 
not  delegate  legislative  power  to  a  local  gov- 
ernmental body  in  the  District,  it  would 
mean  not  only  that  the  home  rule  proposals 
are  unconstitutional  but  that  the  existing 
system  of  government,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1874,  is  also  unconstitutional. 

The  argument  of  the  opponents  of  home 
rule,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  not  that  it  1b 
somehow  worse  for  Congress  to  delegate  leg- 
islative power  over  the  District  to  an  elected 
legislature  than  it  Is  to  delegate  it  to  some 
other  body,  but  that  Congress  cannot  dele- 
gate such  power  at  all.  The  fact,  however,  is 
that  the  existing  government  of  the  District 
is  premised  on  just  such  a  delegation  of 
"legislative"  powers— to  wit,  the  delegation 
to  the  Conunlssioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  power  to  make  regulations  on 
matters  of  local  concern.  (See  District  of 
Columbia   Code   sees.    1-221    to    1-231    and 


the  authorities  cited  In  the  notes  to  sec 
1-226.)  The  powers  granted  the  Commis- 
sioners include  the  sweeping— and  undeni- 
ably "legislative"— power  "•  •  •  to  make  and 
enforce  all  such  reasonable  and  usual  police 
regulations  •  •  •  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  Uvea,  limbs,  health, 
comfort  and  quiet  of  aU  persons  and  the 
protection  of  all  property  within  the  District 
of  Columbia."     (District  of  Columbia  Code, 

sec.  1-226.) 

If  Congress  may  not  delegate  to  another 
body  power  to  legislate  for  the  District,  it 
seems  apparent  that  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  could  not  be  given  the  powers 
they  now  exercise. 

The  delegation  of  legislative  power  In  home 
rule  legislaUon  would  differ  from  that  made 
under  present  law  in  only  two  respects:   (1) 
the  body  to  whom  the  power  is  delegated 
would  be  elected  by  the  people  Instead  of 
being  appointed  by  the  President;  and  (2) 
the  power  woiUd  extend  to  a  considerably 
broader  range  of  matters.    Neither  of  those 
differences  can  affect  the  constitutUmal  ar- 
gument.   Surely  delegation  to  a  rejweeenta- 
tive   government  1b   no  more  objectionable 
t.v»ftn  Is  delegation  to  an  appointed  one.    And 
the  power  given  Congress  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  clause  17.  since   It  extends  to  "all 
Cases  whateoevcr."  Is  necessarily  as  "exclu- 
sive" on  one  matter  as  It  1b  on  another.    If 
the   prescription    that   Congress'    legislattve 
power  in  the  DUtrict  was  to  be  "exclusive" 
meant  not  only  that  the  ceding  States  should 
be  without  power  but  also  that  the  power 
could  not  be  delegated  to  a  local  govern- 
mental body.  It  woiild  mean  that  Congress 
could  not  delegate  a  power  to  legislate  on  any 
matter.    If,  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  can 
delegate  power  to  legislate  on  some  matters — 
as  It  has  to  the  Commissioners — it  must  be 
because  "exclusive"  means  only  "exclusive  of 
the  ceding  States"  and  not  'nondelegable." 
And  in  that  event  Congress  can  make  as 
broad  a  delegation  as  it  chooses  to  make.    In 
short,  if  the  "exclusivity"  of  Congress'  power 
under  article  I,  section  8.  clause  17,  is  not  a 
barrier  to  the  exUting  District  of  Columbia 
government,  it  is  not  a  barrier  to  hcone  rule. 
I  have  shown  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  anticipated  that  self -gov- 
eriunent would  be  allowed  in  the  District; 
that  Congress  In  fact  allowed  It  tor  86  years; 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  expressly  upheld 
Congress'  power  to  allow  It;   and  that  the 
argument  against  that  power  would  equally 
Invalidate  the  present  District  government. 
Few  constitutional  questions  are  susceptible 
of  so  conclusive  an  answer.    There  Is,  I  be- 
lieve,  no  longer  room  for  any  doubt  that 
Congress   has   the   constitutional   power   to 
provide  for  an  elected  council  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbla,  and  to  confer  ui>on  that  body 
all  the  legislative  power  which  could  be  exer- 
cised by  a  State  or  territorial  legislature. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 


September  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Carleton  R.  Sickles. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Sickles:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  September  9,  1965,  re- 
questing a  memorandum  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  title  I  of  H.R.  10115  as  reported 
to  the  House.  That  title  provides  that  ap- 
proximately 85  p«^ent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  retroceded  to  Maryland.  You 
also  requested  ovu  view  on  a  question  raised 
by  Congressman  McMillan  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  authorizing  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  legislation  adopted  by  a  proposed 
District  of  Columbia  legislative  body. 

As  you  mentioned  In  your  letter,  this  De- 
partment prepared  a  memorandum  in  1963 
discussing  the  constitutionality  of  retroces- 
sion. At  that  time  we  noted  that  the  partic- 
ular question  of  retrocedlng  portions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  never  been  judl- 
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apply  to  the  present  bill  even  though  the 
reduction  in  population  would  not  resiilt  in 
such  disproportionate  electoral  representa- 
tion as  would  the  earlier  bill. 

Anything  we  might  add  to  the  1963  mem- 
orandum would  be  merely  cumulative.  That 
memorandum  represents  the  views  of  this 
Department  and  we  consider  it  fully  appli- 
cable to  title  I  of  H.R.  10115. 

In  our  view,  a  provision  authorizing  the 
President  to  veto  acts  of  any  local  legislative 
body  which  may  be  established  in  the  Dis- 
trict presents  no  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lem. The  only  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  veto  is  article  I.  section  7. 
It  provides  that  every  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress shall  be  submitted  to  the  President; 
that  he  may  disapprove  a  bill  and  return  It 
to  the  House  in  which  it  originated  together 
with  his  objections;  and  that  Congress  may, 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto.  Similarly,  orders 
and  resolutions  of  Congress,  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses,  are  submitted  to 
the  President  for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 
Nothing  In  article  I,  section  7,  expressly  or 
impliedly  prohibits  the  submission  to  the 
President,  for  approval  or  disapproval,  of  acts 
of  a  subordinate  body  created  by  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  District. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  proposed  In  S.  1118  would 
remain  subject  to  the  overall  supervision  of 
Congress  which  has  and  would  retain  the 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation"  over 
the  District.  When  Congress  enacts  laws  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  enactments  are 
submitted  to  the  President  for  approval.  It 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  acts  of  a 
subordinate  legislative  body  to  which  Con- 
gress has  delegated  power  to  enact  provisions 
for  the  government  of  the  District  should 
also  submit  its  enactments  to  the  President 
for  his  approval.  Such  a  provision  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  arti- 
cle I,  section  7,  clause  17  of  the  Constitution. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  provisions  au- 
thorizing a  Presidential  veto  of  acts  of  ter- 
ritorial legislatures  established  by  Congress 
are  not  uncommon.  Section  19  of  the  1916 
Jones  Act.  39  Stat.  551,  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  Philippines,  provided  that 
acts  of  the  legislature  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor  General.  If  he  vetoed  an  act,  the 
legislature  might,  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House,  override  the  veto.  If  the  Governor 
General  again  disapproved,  he  was  required 
to  submit  the  act  to  the  President  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

A  similar  provision  was  contained  in  section 
34  of  the  1917  Jones  Act,  39  Stat.  960,  which 
established  a  government  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Similar  provisions  are  also  found  in  the 
organic  acts  for  Guam.  64  Stat.  389.  48  UjS.C. 
14231,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  68  Stat.  502, 
48  U.S.C.  1675(d).  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge the  constitlonallty  of  these  Presiden- 
tial veto  provisions  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged. 

It  is  true  that  the  authority  to  make  laws 
governing  the  territories  is  derived  from 
article  IV,  section  3  of  the  Constitution  while 
the  authority  to  legislate  for  the  District 
Is  derived  from  article  I,  section  8.  Never- 
theless, the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated 
that  there  are  Blmllarlties  between  the  con- 
gressional authority  to  provide  local  govern- 
ment fcH"  the  District  and  the  authority  to 
govern  the  territories,  cf.  District  of  Colum- 
bia V.  John  R.  Thompson  Co.,  346  U.S.  100 
(1953).  The  organic  acts  cited  above,  then, 
would  seem  to  provide  ample  precedent  for 
a  Presidential  veto  provision  in  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  legislation. 

PlnaUy,  we  might  point  out  that  the  sub- 
stitute bill  reported  by  the  House  District 
Committee,  HJl.  10115,  likewise  contains  a 
provision  for  a  Presidential  veto  of  acts  of  ' 
any  legislative  body  established  under  the 
Charter  Board  provisions  (section  205(b) 
(2)).  The  committee  report.  House  Report 
967,  Indicates  that  the  purpose  of  tbe  bill 


is  "to  provide  the  maximum  local  self-go^. 
emment,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  •  •  •"  (p.  6).  It  must  be 
assumed,  then,  that  the  Hotise  District  Com. 
mittee  also  considered  a  Presidential  veto 
provision  to  be  consistent  with  the  Constl- 
tutlon. 

I  hc^e  the  foregoing  Information  Is  help, 
ful  to  you  and  that  It  constitutes  an  ade. 
quate  response  to  the  questions  you  present- 
ed. If  fiirther  details  are  required  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 


Ckinese  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  DICEONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  I  introduce  In  the 
Record  a  story  featured  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  today,  September  24.  It  deals 
with  the  Secretary  of  State's  carelessness 
with  the  truth  in  denying  that,  in  a  1950 
speech,  he  likened  the  Chinese  Reds  to 
the  boys  of  1776  and  with  Ills  refusal  to 
write  a  letter  of  apology  to  Representa- 
tive Bob  Wilson  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
caustic  letter  about  this. 

This  whole  affair  raises  an  issue  of  how 
much  truth  the  American  pe(H>le  are  get- 
ting about,  any  and  all  developments  in 
the  vital  foreign  affairs  area. 
[Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)   Tribune,  Sept.  24, 
1965] 
Urges  Apology  for  Denial:  Backs  Claim 
Rusk  Lauded  Chinese  Reds 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  September  23. — Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  was  called  upon  today  to 
apologize  for  denying  he  had  likened  the 
Red  Chinese  to  the  American  patriots  of  1776 
in  a  Philadelphia  speech  16  years  ago. 

Representative  William  L.  Dickinson,  Re- 
publican, of  Alabama,  demanded  the  apology 
be  made  to  Representative  Bob  Wilson,  Re- 
publican of  California,  In  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Dickinson  said  that  if 
Rusk  chooses  to  deny  the  reports  of  his 
speech  in  two  competing  newspapers,  he  can- 
not deny  the  memoirs  of  former  President 
Harry  Truman,  which  credit  him  with  taking 
the  lead  In  preventing  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  from  bombing  the  Yalu  River  bridges 
over  which  Communist  Chinese  were  pour- 
ing to  fight  against  American  troops  in  Korea. 

SIGNDICANCS  DEADLY 

"There  is  a  deadly  significance  in  how  his- 
tory repeats  itself,"  Dickinson  said.  "Dean 
Rusk  presided  over  the  Korean  war  stalemate 
which  he  helped  to  create  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  when  he  stood  against  bomb- 
ing the  Talu  bridges. 

"Today,  that  same  Dean  Rusk  presides  over 
the  unending  Vietnam  war  and  we  are  not 
bombing  Red  installations  on  the  outskirts 
of,  and  In,  Hanoi  where  the  Red  supply  ef- 
fort centers.  Why?  Because  Dean  Rusk 
thinks  the  Red  Chinese  are  like  oiir  boys  ol 
'76." 

The  issue  of  Rusk's  likening  Red  Chinese 
to  American  Revolutionary  War  patriots  was 
raised  by  Representative  Wilson  on  the  basis 
of  a  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  of  last  Au- 
eruBt  9.  Wilson  alleged  that  Rusk  was  still 
bting  soft  on  Chinese  Communists. 
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In  a  letter  to  Wilson,  Rusk  said  he  was 
afitonlshed  that  the  RepubUcaa  Congrea- 
gional  Committee  had  picked  up  "a  canard 
about  a  speech  he  was  supposed  to  have 
n^e"  in  1950. 

He  said  there  was  "not  a  shred  of  truth  to 
the  allegation  that  I  ever  compared  the  Cosn- 
niunlst  revolution  In  China  with  the  Ameri- 
can revolt  from  Britain  in  1776,"  that  he  ever 
compared  "George  Washington  with  Red 
China's  Mao  Tse-tung,"  or  that  he  ever  said 
the  Communist  Chinese  revolution  "does 
not  aim  at  dictatorship." 

The  State  Department  made  a  similar 
denial  to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtis.  RepubU- 
can,  of  New  York,  who  had  asked  about  the 
Rusk  speech.  The  denials  were  based  on 
the  official  text  of  the  speech  in  State  De- 
partment files. 

It  would  seem  that  Rusk  did  not  follow 
the  text  because  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
report  on  the  "speech  he  made  January  13, 
1950,  read: 

"The  revolution  now  raging  in  China 
springs  from  the  same  basic  causes  as  the 
American  Revolution,  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Philadelphia  was  told  today. 

"FROM   SAME   PROMPTINGS 

"The  statement  came  from  Dean  Rusk, 
Dq)uty  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  at  the  start  of  the  council's 
2-day  session  at  the  University  dl  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"The  upheaval  in  China  is  a  revolution 
which.  If  we  analyze  it,  we  will  see  Is 
prompted  by  the  same  things  that  prompted 
the  British,  French,  and  American  Revolu- 
tions." 

The  competing  Philadelphia  Inquirer  car- 
ried a  similar  story  on  page  one  of  its  Jan- 
uary 14,  1950,  issue.    This  read: 

"Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Busk  yesterday  declared  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  revolution  is  'not  Russian  In 
essence'  and  'does  not  aim  at  dictatorship' 
in  a  speech  at  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Philadelphia  regional  conference  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  museum." 

There  is  no  record  of  denial  of  the  stories 
at  the  time,  Dickinson  said  today  in  the 
House. 

Dickinson  noted  that  former  President 
Tnmian,  Rusk's  boss  during  the  Korean  war, 
wrote  In  his  memoirs : 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rtisk 
pointed  out  (dtirlng  consideration  of  Mac- 
Arthiu-'s  request  to  bomb  beyond  the  Yalu 
River)  that  we  have  a  conunltment  with  the 
British  not  to  take  action  which  might  in- 
volve attacks  on  the  Manchurlan  side  of  the 
river  without  consiiltatlon  with  them  •  •  •. 
Mr.  Rusk  also  mentioned  the  danger  of  in- 
volving the  Soviets,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  mutual  assistance  treaty  between  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng." 

"1  am  shocked  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
not  apologized,"  Dickinson  said. 


man  and  the  heritage  of  his  service  to 
the  Nation  and  to  Oklahoma: 
Elmeb  Thoicas  Dies 

IVnmer  U.S.  Senator  Xlmer  Thomas,  a  man 
vrhoae  national  political  career  qjanned  a 
longer  i)eriod  of  time'  than  that  of  any  other 
Oklahcsnan,  Is  dead  at  89. 

Thomas'  political  career  encompassed  the 
entire  period  of  Oklahoma's  hlstcny.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  his  impact  and  influence 
upon  Sooner  politics  was  unmatched. 

With  a  fresh,  new  law  degree  from  his 
native  TTi<HRna,  Thomas  traveled  west  and 
settled  in  Oklahoma  Territory  in  1900 — 7 
years  before  statehood.  Upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  statehood,  Thomas  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  State  senate,  later  serving 
as  its  president  pro  tempore.  He  entered 
Congress  and  served  two  House  terms  before 
being  elevated  to  the  UJ3.  Senate  in  1924.  in 
which  he  served  for  24  years  until  defeated 
In  1050  by  then  Congressman  Mike  Mon- 
RONrr. 

Concentrating  on  agriculture,  petroIe\im, 
and  monetary  Interests,  Thomas  became  a 
power  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  was  a  strong, 
almost  controlling  voice,  in  much  early  New 
Deal  agricultiiral  legislation.  At  the  same 
time,  hewing  to  the  beliefs  of  his  political 
hero,  William  Jennlngs?Bryan,  he  fought  long 
to  make  silver  legal  tender,  and  ultimately 
won  his  battle. 

But  he  never  neglected  the  folks  back 
home.  Few  Oklahomans  are  aware  of  his 
successful  efforts  to  obtain  permanent  Fed- 
eral installations  in  the  State.  It  is  not  out 
of  place  to  say  that  the  fine  hand  of  Elmer 
Thomas  was  active  in  the  creation  of  the 
great  Tinker  Field  complex  at  Oklahoma 
City,  and  the  magnificent  wartime  plant  con- 
structed for  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Oo.  at 
Tulsa — plus  others  of  lesser  but  important 
benefit  to  his  State. 

Elmer  Thomas  leaves  a  mark  that  no  Okla- 
homa politician  of  the  present  day  seems 
likely  to  equal,  and  his  heritage  of  good  works 
for  his  State  vrtll  live  long  after  him. 


Johnson's  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Tnlsa  World  Hails  Elmer  Thomas  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septeviber  22.  1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  fine  editorials  remark- 
ing on  the  recent  loss  of  former  U,S. 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma,  is 
the  following  one  appearing  in  the  Tulsa 
World  of  September  21,  1965.  I  believe 
it  exemplines  both  the  character  of  the 


Ity  that  fc^owed  Franklin  D.  Roosevelfs  in- 
augural In  the  dark  depression  year  ot  1933. 
That  Congress,  under  the  prodding  of  PJ33., 
gave  us  the  New  Deal  and  an  overworked 
alphabet,  from  NRA  to  WFA.  It  also  gave 
hofM  to  a  Nation  that  felt  itself  sinking  into 
oblivion  in  the  quicksand  of  financial  crisis. 
The  present  Congress  has  enacted  more 
%y\iLn  Its  share  of  landmark  legislation,  from 
a  social  seciirity-financed  medicare  program 
to  a  we-mean-business  voting  rights  law. 
It  has  launched  a  war  against  poverty  and 
expanded  aid  to  education. 

All  of  these  measures  are  part  and  parcel 
of  President  Johnson's  Great  Society.  They 
bear  the  "L3  J."  brand,  and  there  Is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  he  was  at  his  persua> 
slve  best  In  following  the  progress  of  the 
legislation  through  the  labyrinth  c€  Con- 
gress to  final  passage. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute 
the  success  of  these  bills,  controversial  as 
some  may  have  been,  solely  to  the  prodding 
of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Those  now  serving  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  not  puppets  of  the  President.  They 
are  not  mindless  robots  activated  by  a  but- 
ton pusher  at  the  White  House. 

The  Members  of  the  present  Congress  are, 
for  the  most  part,  astute  politicians  who 
know  which  side  of  the  bread  the  votes  are 
buttered  on.  TheJ^  are  Republicans  who 
survived  the  disaster  of  Senator  G<ddwater'6 
bid  for  the  Presidency,  and  some  are  Demo- 
crats who  replaced  GOP  veterans  who  had 
been  outspoken  critics  of  such  programs 
as  medicare. 

Our  Congressmen  do  not  dwell  in  ivory 
towers.  They  are  practical,  hardheaded  real- 
ists who  coiild  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  lopsided  results  of  the  voting  last  No- 
vember. 

Without  detracting  from  President  John- 
son's tremendous  personal  success,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  what  happened  at  the  pedis  last 
year  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  legislation  coming  out  of  Congress 
this  year. 


Pecaliar  Logic 


OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  MXW   JOISXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  label 
"rubber  stamp"  has  an  ominous  tone  to 
the  electorate  of  this  Nation.  It  has  its 
proper  meaning  but  more  often  it  is  used 
as  a  poor  political  tool  of  the  underdog 
when  he  can  find  no  reasonable  explana- 
tion to  his  mind  for  the  obvious  events 
occurring  under  his  nose.  The  truth  is, 
and  it  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
this  Congress,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  making  up  their  own 
minds  on  the  legislation  before  them. 
The  editor  of  the  Newark-Star  Ledger 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
found  this  to  be  true  and  I  include  here 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  apH 
peared  on  September  16.  1965.  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Johnson's  Congress 

Valuable  grist  in  great  quantity  has  been 
groimd  out  of  the  legislative  mill  by  an 
Industrioiis  Congress  that  took  office  last 
January. 

The  likes  of  its  productivity  have  not  been 
seen  on  Capitol  Hill  since  the  frenzied  activ- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septemr 
ber  16  while  I  and  most  of  my  colleagues 
were  engaged  in  a  daylong  business  ses- 
sion in  this  Chamber,  four  of  my  col- 
leagues from  across  the  aisle  were  out 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  telling  the  press  of 
my  State  how  they  were  going  to  raise 
$2  million  to  defeat  me  and  selected 
other  Members  of  this  House. 

According  to  the  press,  they  said  this 
was  necessary  to  save  the  two-party  sys- 
tem in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too,  am  dedicated  to  the 
successful.timetested,  two-party  system. 
In  this  interest,  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember 22  issue  of  the  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
Press,  oflfering  free  advice  on  saving  the 
two-party   system,    be   printed   in    the 

Record  : 

Pecxtliab   Logic 

No  one  will  quarrel  very  much  with  the 
position  taken  in  Milwaukee  by  Congress- 
man Gerald  Posd  of  Michigan,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
then  should  be  a  strong  two-party  system 
In  the  United  States.    He  said  such  a  syst«m 
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revived  and  rebuilt.     We  doubt  if 

x>  be  revived — tiiere  Is  a  system  now. 

leeds  to  be  rebuilt  Is  without  qyes- 

■  rebuilding  the  strength  of  a  poUt- 

means    getting   salable   political 

]  tore  we  thought  Congressmen  Ford 

used  peculiar  logic. 

that  the  Republican  leadership 
attack  the  Great  Society,  otherwise 
the  Johnson  legislative  program, 
will  dwell  on  President  Johnson's 
twisting  and  his  heavy  spending. 
J  ecullar  logic.     Congressmen  usual- 
of   the   aptness   of   the   arm 
lo   not   meekly   acquiesce   without 
The    reason?      Strong    leadership, 
approval  of  the  programs  by 
>,  support  by  both  organized  busl- 
organized  labor,  a  leader  who  is  a 
mowledgeable  politician — these  are 
sj  guments  to  a  Congressman. 
(pending?    The  intricacies  of  high 
I  nd  budgetmaklng  are  not  under- 
T  the  average  voter  nor  do  all  the 
a  gree  on   what   Is   right  or   wrong. 
Republicans  don't  agree.     Maybe 
1  oo  much  Federal  Intervention,  too 
support.      But    the    average 
he  is  working,  that  the  pros- 
continuing   and   that    things   are 


Feleral 
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5  the  necessary  votes  over — to  re- 
Republican  Party — Messrs.   Laird 
will  have  to  attack  the  Johnson 
program — civil  ri^ts,   support  of 
medical    care   for    the    aging,    a 
attack  on  poverty  and  all  the  other 
Let's  fight  the  issues  out.     The 
Aiaerican  wants  action  and  is  willing 
tck  it;  he  will  not  get  politically  ex- 
those  Just  professionally  opposed 
Republicans,  if  they  are   to  re- 
develop a  program,  must  attack 
program  and  not  Just  fling  rocks 
;    Johnson.      Congressmen    who 
arms  were  twisted  will  not  get 
lyr^pathy  or  many  votes.    It  is  pecu- 
to  assume  anything  to  the  con- 


One  for  All 


EXl'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOff.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tht  rsday.  September  23.  1965 
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MURPHY    of    New    York.     Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

the   Record,   I   include   the 

editorial  that  appeared  in  the 

News,  official  publication  of 

Intei^tlonal  Longshoremen's  Asso- 

I  JTj-CIO.    The  editorial  points 

a  rareness  of  union  leadership  in 

Indu4tr7  that  action  Is  necessary  to 

American-flag  fleet: 

Oms  FOR  Aix 

Inlng  game  of  contract  leapfrog  in 
marlt  me  Industry  should  be  brought  to 
a  screechlig  halt.     We  need  a  single  term- 
ination d;  te  for  all  labor -management  con- 
tracts in  t  le  industry. 

d  ly  that  we  wait  to  bring  this  kind 

( >ut  of  the  chaos  that  now  exists 

with   an   already   troubled   in- 

£bch  new  contract  negotiation,  and 

possibility  of  a  tieup  that  goes  with  It. 

po  ;entlal   killing   blow   to   America's 

a4  a  maritime  nation. 

of  the  strong  ties  that  unite  all 

abor  in  the  United  States,  a  con- 

wafumt    by    one    imion    inevitably 


spreads  to  the  others.  And,  even  U  <ihi» 
close  relationship  did  not  exist  luider  the 
banner  o€  the  AFL-dO  MarttinM  Trades 
Department,  the  interdependence  of  tb» 
various  labor  groups  creates  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

If  one  or  more  seagoing  unions  strike,  the 
other  organizations  that  work  the  struck 
lines  or  ships  are  also  out.  And  quite  ships 
means  quite  docks  and  longshoremen  out  of 
work. 

A  tieup  by  longshoremen  puts  the  other 
maritime  unions  out  of  work. 

With  various  organizations'  contract  dates 
staggered  throughout  the  calendar,  it  seems 
that  every  time  one  union  concludes  its  con- 
tract, another  one's  negotiations  are  under 
way.  The  industry,  and  the  entire  coiintry, 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  confusion  and 
jeopardy. 

Only  a  uniform  contract  date  for  all  mari- 
time unions  can  stabilize  the  situation. 

Right  now  the  ILA  is  working  on  bringing 
the  contract  dates  for  all  districts  into  line 
with  each  other,  so  that  we  can  meet  at  one 
time  with  one  voice.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  all  nMritlme  unions  cannot  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  the  same  ends  for  the  en- 
tire industry. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  the 
single  contract  expiration  date  that  it  Is 
surprising  that  we  have  not  put  it  into  effect. 
The  condition  of  America's  maritime  indus- 
try alone  is  pressing  enough  to  set  this  policy 
in  motion. 

Our  own  flag  ships  are  currently  carrying 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  cargo  In  and  out 
of  this  country.  A  strike  by  any  of  our  sea- 
going unions  ties  up  American  ships  and 
diverts  even  more  cargo  to  foreign  carriers. 
In  addition  to  taking  money  directly  out 
of  our  p>ockets  for  the  duration  of  the  tie- 
up.  there  are  no  guarantees  that  this  cargo 
will  be  allocated  back  to  American-flag  ships. 
Under  a  uniform  contract  i>erlod  for  all 
maritime  unions,  any  strike  would  tie  up 
all  shipping — foreign  and  American  flag — 
and  not  put  the  burden  solely  on  our  mari- 
time fleet. 

By  the  same  token,  complete  maritime 
peace  would  be  assured  for  the  duration  of 
the  contract  period. 

Conflict  and  pressures  among  maritime 
unions  and  industry  groups,  or  between  the 
two,  would  similarly  be  eliminated. 

Once  again,  it  Is  time  to  remember  that 
while  OUT  maritime  industry  is  composed 
of  msmy  segments,  no  one  segment  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  others.  It  is  an 
ailing  industry,  and  we  have  to  cure  It. 

Let's  do  it  by  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon contract  termination  date. 


Sleeping  Bear  Danes  National  Lakeshore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP    UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  Senator  Philip  A.  H.art  first  in- 
troduced legislation  in  1961  to  establish 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  it  was  greeted  with  strong  support 
but  also  with  considerable  opposition 
from  others.  Since  that  time,  however, 
people  In  Michigan  and  elsewhere  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  this  scenic  area 
and  of  the  advantages  Michigan  and  the 
Nation  stand  to  gain  as  a  result. 

This  change  of  heart   was  recently. 


pointed  out  In  £in  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  21  edition  of  the 
Muskegon  Chronicle — a  newspaper  serv- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  the  western  shore 
of  Michliran's  lower  peninsula.  The  jist 
of  the  editorial,  which  appeared  under 
the  headline  "Sleeping  Bear  Stirs,"  is 
that  many  of  the  original  opponents  of 
Senator  Hart's  bill  are  now  numbered 
among  its  supporters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  should  be 
added  to  the  already  overwhelming  evi- 
dence which  demonstrates  the  united 
support  of  the  people  of  Michigan  for 
this  proposal.  Under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

Is  Starting  To  Move 
So  rigid  were  the  lines  of  opposition  for 
a  time  that  it  was  worth  one's  life  even  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  proposed  Sleeping 
Bear  National  Park,  if  you  were  anywhere 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Michigan's 
Lower  Peninsula. 

Bring  up  the  subject  at  Traverse  City  or 
anywhere  thereabouts  and  the  reply  was 
almost  siure  to  be.  "Don't  drag  me  into  that 
controversy." 

The  Chronicle  took  the  position  months 
ago  that  the  original  proposal  was  too  ex- 
tensive and  should  be  revised  in  several 
respects,  but  that  the  idea  of  tvu-ning  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  into  a  national 
park  ultimately  would  be  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage. 

We  knew  then,  as  we  know  now,  that  It 
is  possible  to  reach  a  reasonable  compromise, 
and  that  it  would  be  painfully  shortslgtited 
to  scuttle  the  whole  project  Just  because 
it  got  off  in  a  hailstorm  of  opposition. 

Even  in  northwestern  Michigan,  people 
say  that  sentiment  is  changing.  Those  wlio 
hesitated  to  speak  up  in  the  bitterness  of  a 
year  or  so  ago  are  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  national  park  plan,  as  revised,  can  be- 
come a  reality. 

The  proposed  acreage  has  been  reduced  to 
a  point  that  is  considered  reasonable  by  Rep- 
resentative RoBEBT  P.  Gbiftin  and  many 
others.  There  are  some  changes  that  they'd 
like  to  have  made  in  Senator  Hart's  bill  as 
it  stands.  But  those  who  don't  want  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  National  Park  under 
any  conditions  have  been  Informed  candidly 
that  they  must  expect  the  park  to  be  estab- 
lished in  due  course. 

The  new  national  park  for  Michigan  has 
been  vmanimously  endorsed  both  by  tlie 
Michigan  Conservation  Commission  and  tlie 
Michigan  Tourist  Council. 

The  Hart  bill  has  committee  approval  and 
is  expected  to  get  a  favorable  vote  from  tlie 
Senate  as  a  whole  in  this  session.  House 
consideration  wont  come  until  1966. 

All  of  western  Michigan  should  be  express- 
ing positive  interest  in  a  reasonable  format 
by  which  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Parli 
can  become  a  reality  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  is  doubly  important,  particularly  to 
the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  area.  The 
park  will  be  another  tourist  magnet.  Beyond 
that  it  is  the  key  to  the  extension  of  U.S.  31 
as  a  four-lane  route  north  of  the  Muskegon- 
Oceana  line  where  the  expressway  presently 
ends. 

Modernizing  U.S.  31  all  the  wav  to 
Traverse  City  is  imperative  if  the  shoreline 
region  Is  to  make  the  most  of  its  tourist 
potential  in  future  years. 

Once  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Park 
Is  approved,  the  northward  extension  of  U.S. 
31  expressway  will  be  a  far  easier  matter. 
This  Is  the  considered,  publicly  expressed 
view  of  the  State  highway  department  which 
ought  to  know  what  it  is  talking  about. 
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No  Tears  for  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 
Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Guy  Wright,  in  a  column  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  on  September  13. 
presented  a  point  of  view  regarding  the 
use  of  tear  gas  in  Vietnam  which  seemed 
to  me  so  eminently  sensible  that  I  am 
presenting  it  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  House. 

No  Tears  for  Reds 
(By  Guy  Wright) 
Last  week  in  Vietnam  an  American  Marine 
officer,  at  his  wit's  end,   used   tear  gas  to 
rout  some    Vletcong    guerrillas    from    their 
underground  hideout. 

It  worked  weU.  They  came  out  coughing 
and  crying  but  otherwise  unharmed.  So  did 
their  women  and  children;  on  both  sides,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  family-style  war. 

Now  the  Communist  countries  are  pro- 
testing that  the  united  States  violated  the 
nilee  of  warfare.  Prom  them  that  reaction 
IB  predictable.  What's  disturbing  is  that  the 
get-out-of -Vietnam  contingent  here  at  home 
^  parroting  the  same  waU  of  anguish. 

loin't  help  but  feel  that  these  people  are 
indulging  in  a  phony  humanitarianlsm. 

If  they  are  the  superior  intellects  they 
claim  to  be,  qualified  to  pass  moral  Judgment 
on  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  they  must 
toow  that  tear  gas  was  the  most  humane 
way  to  subdue  those  guerrillas. 

To  put  this  affair  in  proper  perspective,  let 
me  tell  you  a  bit  about  tunnel  warfare  In 
Vietnam. 

The  Vletcong  are  demons  at  ttinneling. 
They  put  the  mole  to  shame.  North  of  Sai- 
gon is  a  Vletcong  stronghold  called  zone  D, 
miles  and  miles  of  Jungle  and  rubber  plan- 
tation. , 

The  area  is  laced  with  tunnels.  Deep,  in- 
terconnecting passageways  lead  to  large  sub- 
terranean rooms,  which  the  Vletcong  use  for 
conunand  posts  and  weapons  caches. 

Even  saturation  bombing  has  faUed  to  de- 
stroy this  labyrinth,  I  know  because  I  was 
in  Vietnam  when  our  B-52's  first  hit  zone 
D  and  interviewed  the  American  offlcera  who 
led  reconnaissance  patrols  Into  the  area  Im- 
mediately after  the  air  strike. 

They  got  the  sxirprtse  of  their  lives.  In- 
stead of  mopping  up  a  few  niunbed  survivors, 
they  drew  fire  from  the  moment.they  landed. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  high  explosives  had 
damaged  those  tunnels  hardly  at  all. 

It  was  against  similar  underground  re- 
doubts that  the  marines  decided  to  try  tear 
gas.  They  could  have  used  flamethrowers, 
perhaps,  but  thwe  would  have  been  a  bloody 
fight,  with  women  and  chUdren  incinerated. 
Would  the  aghast-at-gas  crowd  prefer  that? 
I  could  give  more  credence  to  the  outeries 
of  these  homefront  hvunanitarians  if  they 
traveled  a  two-way  street.  But  when  con- 
fronted with  Vletcong  atrocities,  they  main- 
tain a  unanimous  silence. 

I  saw  the  blood-spattered  My  Cahn  restau- 
rant after  Vletcong  terrorists  bcwnbed  it. 
Much  of  the  blood  was  from  Vietnamese  ci- 
vUlans,  including  a  little  girl  flower  peddler. 
But  I  heard  no  horrlfled  outory  from  the 
peace  marchers  about  that. 

One  day  I  flew  with  the  crew  of  a  med- 
evac  helicopter,  with  big  red  crosses  on  the 
sides.  These  flying  medics  .bring  out  the 
wounded,  loyaUst  and  Vietoong  alike. 

"They  can  have  that  Job,"  said  a  machine- 
gunner    In    gruff    admiration.    "Those    red 
crosses  make  too  good   a  target." 
Later  I  learned  that  his  remark  wasn't 


exaggeration.     The  S8  mem  In  that  medic 
outfit  coUected  10  Purple  Hearts  last  year. 

Yet  rve  never  beard  a  murmur  of  protest 
from  the  peace  marchere  when  the  ■\^etcoaig 
shot  down  one  of  these  flying  ambulances. 

I  was  present  one  day  when  the  body  <rf  a 
marine  was  brought  into  the  military  mor- 
tuary at  Saigon.  He'd  been  killed  by  a  ter- 
rorist mine.  After  they'd  removed  his  body 
from  Its  rubberized  pouch,  something  else 
feUout.   His  arm. 

But  I  don't  expect  the  Berkeley  train 
pickets  to  censure  the  Vietoong  for  his  death. 
He  was  only  an  American. 

These  pallid  patriots  look  at  the  wOTld 
through  a  peculiar  periscope.  It  allows  them 
to  see  the  enemy's  point  of  view  quite  clear- 
ly. But  that  of  their  own  country  not  at 
all. 


Oar  New  Policy  Is  One  Which  Can  Stop 
Reds 
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OF   FLOBn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  was  happy  to  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  560  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden],  expressing 
the  continuing  interest  and  concern  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
our  hemisphere  of  problems,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  new  forms  of  aggression 
practiced  by  international  communism. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  this  House  rec- 
ognized the  threat  of  subversive  aggres- 
sion to  our  hemispheric  security. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  had  a  very  excellent 
editorial  regarding  this  important  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  include 
this  editorial  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  House: 
Our  New  Polict  Is  Onk  Which  Can  Stop 
Reds 

The  wording  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' resolution  'on  hemispheric  defense 
against  Communist  expansion  and  the  ac- 
tions of  our  forces  in  southeast  Asia,  Greece, 
and  Tvu-key,  combine  to  outline  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  national  postvire  in  world 
affairs. 

Whether  the  new  posture  Is  a  result  of 
consciously  established  policies  or  merely  the 
resvdt  of  loosely  connected  treaties,  activ- 
ities and  theories  that  have  received  popular 
support  Is  unimportant.  What  is  important 
Is  that  the  new  policy  places  this  Nation 
firmly  in  an  offensive-defensive  postiue. 

Evidence  of  the  new  character  of  the  pol- 
icy may  be  found  in  Vietnam,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  in  Turkey  and  Greece  where 
elements  of  the  Tampa  based  UJS.  Strike 
Comnuind  are  engaged  In  maneuvers  with 
forces  of  those  nations  and  Italy  In  a  North 
Atiantic  Treaty  Organization  combat  prac- 
tice. 

Some  people  in  this  country,  including 
Senator  William  Pulbright,  who  is  noted 
for  favoring  revolutions  in  foreign  countries 
when  the  revolutionaries  lean  to  the  left, 
have  charged  that  U.S.  actions  in  Santo 
Domingo  were  unwarranted  and  aggressive 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
state.  These  same  people  discount  Red  in- 
fluences in  that  debacle  even  though  they 
must  know  that  even  a  few  Commimists  can 
be  dangerous. 


The  House  resolution,  which  la  not  bind- 
ing on  the  Government,  takes  cognizance  of 
the  Red  threat,  and  calls  for  approval  of 
the  use  of  force  by  any  nation  to  block 
Commtmiat  expansionism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  even  if  mUltary  operations  are 
required  inside  another  nation. 

The  effect  of  the  Hoiise  resolution  is  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  accept  the  premise  that  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  activities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican coxmtries  may  be  disguised  as  "civil 
wars"  conducted  by  "agrarian  reformers" 
which  have  no  connection  with  similar  Red 
activities  elsewhere  in  the  wcwld. 

An  examination  of  Communist  strategy 
shows  that  they  are  practicing  a  global  ver- 
sion of  the  "Ink  Blot"  program  being  used 
by  our  forces  In  Vietnam.  The  Reds  establish 
centers  of  aggression  in  some  nations  and 
then  seek  to  spread  their  influence  through 
subversion  and  revolution  in  much  the  same 
way  that  ink  blots  flow  together  on  a  blotter 
and  eventually  cover  its  siu^ace. 

The  best  defense  is  a  strong  offense  and 
if  the  Reds  are  aware  that  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations  are  willing  to  attack, 
they  may  not  be  so  eager  to  be  aggressive 
themselves. 


Home  Rule  for  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OUVA  HUOT 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  editorial  comment  from  one  of 
New  Hampshire's  distinguished  news- 
papers, the  Portsmouth  Herald.  I  have 
referred  many  times  in  the  past  to  the 
great  amount  of  interest  for  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  always  displayed  keen  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  in 
Washington.  I  believe  this  editorial  is 
indicative  of  the  very  strong  feeling  the 
citizens  from  my  district  have  for  home 
rule  for  Washington: 

[From  the  Portsmouth  Herald,  Sept.  22,  1965] 
Home  Rule  for  Washington 

We  are  reminded  by  the  League  of  Wometf 
Voters  that  in  all  of  the  furor  about  voting 
rights  for  the  South  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  rights  of  another  large  group  of 
citizens  whose  franchise  has  been  curtaUed 
for  nearly  100  years. 

These  disenfranchised  citizens  are  the  res- 
idents of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  local  self-govern- 
ment since  1874.  Congress  itself  legislates 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  all  matters 
except  the  few  delegated  to  the  District 
Board  of  Commissioners,  a  ttiree-man  tx>ard 
appointed  by  the  President.  Leaving  this 
lawmaking  to  the  Congress  is  a  strain  on  al- 
ready overburdened  Congressmen  and  it  is 
a  strain  on  the  citizens  who  have  no  direct 
way  to  solve  the  problems  ot  education, 
crime,  health  services,  housing,  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency and  dependency. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  such  problems  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to 
let  the  people  who  live  there  have  a  chance 
to  seek  solutions  to  these  problems  in  the 
time-honored  American  way — through  their 
own  efforts.  The  opportunity  Is  at  hand. 
Sevei«l  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  to  provide  local  self-government 
In  Washington,  D.C. 
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Since  C  ongress  has  legalized  rent  subsi- 
dies to  pe  mlt  the  poor  to  live  In  homes  they 
cannot  af  crd,  we  might  have  expected  the 
extension  of  this  subsidy  system  to  be  a 
mark  at  1  he  Great  Society.  The  next  pro- 
posal is  ]  lere  and  It  is  more,  confounding 
even  thsm  the  rent  subsidy. 

The  ide  i  is  put  forth  by  James  R.  Dump- 
son,  who  was  welfare  commissioner  of  New 
TOTk  City  until  September  1,  when  he  be- 
came prof  xsar  and  associate  director  of  the 
Himter  College  School  of  Social  Work.  He 
outlined  IJs  plan  befwe  the  Northeast  Re- 
gional Co  iference  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  A  sodatlon. 


pe- 


that  although   the  Federal   antl- 

■  Tum  recognizee  $3,000  a  year  as 

demarcation  line  for  a  family, 

said   that  total   public   assistance 

family  does  not  average  as  much 

any  State. 

»ning  all  his  own,  Ehunpeon  de- 

thJs  means  the  Government  itself 

people  in  the  poverty  class.     His 

I  guaranteed  minimum  income  for 

I,  Including  those  receiving  pub- 

i.     Whenever   taxpayers'   regu- 

dld  not  come  up  to  the  poverty 

line,    the   Oovenunent   would 

difference. 


Dumpwofi  acknowledged  that  his  proposal 
inl^it  be  kUMed  "aodallstlc."  He  did  no« 
aay  haw  anyosM  can  oompei  people  to  woric 
when  tbey  can  get  a  minimiiTw  income  ot 
$3,000  a  year  without  taming  a  hand. 

With  such  a  echeme,  the  Great  Society 
can  perpetuate  itself,  for  thoe  an  more 
votes  among  the  poor  than  among  the  tax- 
payers who  would  have  to  support  them. 


liCARTIN     of     Alabama.       Mr. 
under  permission  to  extend  my 
in  the  Rko(»d  I  include  an  edl- 
the  Cullman,  Ala..  Times, 
Have  Expected  It." 
^torlal  clearly  points  out  the 
are  following  in  adopting  the 
schemes  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
In  the  end  we  will  have 
the  greatest  society  man  has 
the  private  enterprise  sys- 
has  brought  America  in  the 
of  189  years  from  a  strug- 
country  to  the  most  powerful 
earth  with  greater  opportu- 
more  people  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  mankind, 
greatness  has  been  built  on  free- 
individual.    A  man,  knowing 
Importunity  for  a  better  life  was 
only  by  his  own  desires,  initla- 
willingness  to  work,  contributed 
to  building  a  better  commu- 
bitter  State,  a  better  nation.  Now 
jing  led  to  believe  by  the  fuzzy 
of  the  Great  Society  that  we 
nue  to  make  progress  by  rob- 
Individual  of  his  initiative,  by 
everyone  all  the  necessities 
he  good  things  of  life  whether 
or  not.    This  may  be  a  good 
gimmick  for  a  short  time, 
no-  be  too  long  before  those 
not  work  and  are  content  to 
sweat  and  toil  of  those  who 
01  itnumber  tiie  workers  and  it  will 
impofi  sible  for  us  to  support  the  loaf- 
ers.   Wh  fn  that  time  comes  the  promises 
of  the  G  reat  Society  will  be  revealed  as 
worthies  ,  but  then  It  will  be  too  late. 
The  Cdlman  Times  editorial  follows: 
Wi  Might  Havk  Expected  It 


A  Youth  Looks  at  Vietnam 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  what  Is  being  written  about  the 
young  people  of  this  country  today  is, 
unfortunately,  uncomplimentary  to  their 
generation.  Whether  warranted  or  un- 
warranted, instances  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency rate  the  front  pages  and  we  see 
too  little  of  the  wholesome  activities  and 
thinking  of  our  youngsters. 

Furthermore,  we  forget — untU  we  are 
forcibly  reminded— that  the  great  major- 
ity of  this  young  generation  loves  its 
coimtry  with  just  as  much  intensity  and 
conviction  as  any  generation  before  it. 
Many  of  them  are  proving  it  in  Vietnam 
at  this  moment. 

Thus  it  was  refresliing  to  read  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  September  21  a 
letter  which  states  very  articulately  a 
16-year-old's  view  of  the  conflict  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

This  young  man,  Robert  H.  Villa,  of 
Mokena,  indicates  great  perception  in  his 
analysis  of  the  Vietnam  situation  and  of 
the  efforts  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
late  President  Kennedy. 

The  attitude  of  this  yoimg  man  is  In- 
dicative of  the  feelings  of  thousands  of 
others  like  him,  and  I  think  Members 
will  be  interested  to  read  his  letter,  which 
is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News, 
Sept.  21,  1965] 
A  Youth  Looks  at  Vietnam 
I,  as  a  student,  am  very  much  concerned 
over  the  Vietnam  crisis  since  I  will  be  16  soon 
and  plan  to  go  to  college.     Like  many  boys 
my  age,  I  will  soon  be  eligible  for  the  draft, 
and  our  Vietnam  policy  and  happenings  af- 
fect my  career  and  my  life. 

I  read  yoiur  paper  because  I  find  that  it 
gives  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  re- 
port on  our  policy  and  the  actions  of  our 
troops  as  well  as  Information  about  the  ris- 
ing draft  call.  The  Vietnam  crisis  is  like  a 
proving  ground  for  communism.  If  we  stop 
sending  troops  and  supplies,  other  uprisings 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  Africa, 
might  occur;  and  we  could  be  in  worse  shap>e 
than  ever,  providing  twice  the  men  and 
equipment  and  giving  much  more  aid. 

President  Johnson  is  doing  the  best  he 
can  Just  as  did  President  Kennedy,  who  con- 
trolled and  put  a  stop  to  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  the  Cuban  scare.  My  dad  was  called 
back  with  the  Reserves  and  served  a  year  in 
the  Berlin  crisis  and  was  glad  to  do  his  duty 
for  his  country.  The  Vietnam  crisis  aflfects 
me  and  every  other  true  American  citizen,  so 
that  I  will  go  to  help  fight  for  democracy  if 
I  am  needed. 

ROBEET  H.  Bn,LA. 
MOKXNA. 


Trade  Winds  Medical  Center 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Svmday  I  participated  in  the  dedication 
of  a  new  hospital  building  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Gary.  Ind.,  constructed  exclu- 
sively for  the  treatment  and  medical  care 
of  crippled  children. 

The  members  of  the  APE*-Clo  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council  of 
Northwestern  Indiana  raised  over  $100,- 
000  in  funds  to  purchase  material  and 
suppUes  to  expedite  the  building  of  this 
children's  hospital  center. 

The  Building  Trades  Union  craftsmen 
donated  their  time  and  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  modem  health  reha- 
bilitation center  imder  the  leadership  of 
President  Harold  Hagberg  of  the  North- 
western Indiana  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  and  Theodore  Dom- 
browski,  executive  director.  Lake  County 
Society  for  Crippled  Childrea 

All  members  cooperated  In  completing 
this  "Trade  Winds"  medical  center  as  a 
labor  of  love  dedicated  to  helping  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  by  Dale 
E.  Belles.  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Gary,  Ind., 
Post-Tribune,  commenting  on  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  of  Trade  Winds  Reha- 
bilitation Center: 

iNSPntiNc  Traok  Winds 
Pot  2  days  beginning  tomorrow,  the  Trade 
Winds  Rehabilitation  Center  will  be  in  the 
public  eye.    It's  been  in  the  pubHc  service 
for  months.    It  will  go  on  being  that. 

The  attractive  and  f imctional  Trade  Winds 
BuUding  at  5901  West  Seventh  Avenue  in 
Gary  is  a  story  in  itself.  It's  a  story  of  dedi- 
cation. Skilled  craftsmen  erected  It,  as  they 
do  most  buildings.  The  difference  in  this 
Instance  was  that  they  donated  their  labor. 
Some  1,500  members  of  the  Northwest  Indi- 
ana Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  donated  36,000  hours  of  labor. 

While  this  building  will  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  the  organized  craftsmen  who  put  It 
up,  they  wUl  be  the  first  to  teU  you  they 
aren't  the  whole  story.  Many  building  con- 
tractors and  other  business  and  industrial 
leaders  donated  hard  cash  to  get  materials 
to  start  it  and  keep  it  going.  The  staff  of 
the  Lake  Coimty  Crippled  Children's  Society. 
directed  by  Theodore  Dombrowski,  keeps  It 
rimnlng  and  keeps  it  abreast  of  the  newest 
developments  In  training  and  helping  chil- 
dren handicapped  In  various  ways  to  become 
citizens  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
With  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  center 
during  Its  dedication,  the  layman — that's 
you — ^wlll  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  what 
such  terms  as  speech  therapy,  play  therapy, 
work  therapy  mean  in  human  values.  You 
will  have  an  opport\inlty  to  see,  also,  how 
the  money  you  spend  annually  on  Easter 
seals  is  put  to  work  helping  those  who  need 
it. 

"Trade  Winds"  was  an  inspirational  name, 
combining  the  "Trades  Council"  idea  with 
the  concept  of  beneficial  breezes  of  the  old 
sailing  days.  Its  formal  dedication  should 
"prove  an  inspiration,  too,  for  those  who  take 
time  to  visit  it  and  otherwise  take  part  m 
the  dedication  weekend.  It's  an  inspiring 
proof  of  what  northwest  Indiana  resources 
can  do  when  pooled  for  the  public  good. 
We  need  more  of  this  type. 


A  Fine  New  Uie  for  Thomatville  VA 
Domiciliary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 
Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speak- 
er  it  seems  that  even  in  the  darkest 
hours  a  glimmer  of  hope  often  appears 
to  dispel  disappointment  and  gloom. 

TWs  is  the  situation  in  Thomasvllle, 
Ga  which  has  been  for  17  years  the 
home  of  a  VA  domlcUlary.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  January  that  the  veterans 
facility  would  be  closed.  Of  course  the 
initial  reaction  was  shock  and  disap- 
pointment. Every  effort  was  made  to  re- 
verse the  administrative  directive  but  to 

no  avail.  ,  ^       ^^ 

To  the  credit  of  business,  civic  and 
political  leaders  in  Thomasvllle,  an  all- 
out  effort  was  made  to  find  some  appro- 
priate replacement  for  the  domiciliary. 
The  search  has  resulted  in  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  Georgia  to  utilize  the 
property  as  an  adjunct  to  the  State's 
mental  hospital. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fine  thing 
for  both  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
city  of  Thomasvllle.     For  the  city  it 
means  employment  opportunities,  and  for 
the  State  it  means  relief  of  overcrowded 
conditions  at  mental  Institutions.   It  also 
means  that  a  beautifully  developed  piece 
of  property  in  a  climate  conducive  to 
good  health  wUl  continue  to  be  useful  to 
persons  In  need  of  medical  treatment. 
In  order  for  the  State  to  mjJce  such 
an  optimmn  use  of  the  property,  it  must 
be  transferred  from  the  Federal  to  the 
State  government.    I  heartily   endorse 
such  action  and  lu-ge  officials  at  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  expedite  the 
transfer.    Since  the  domiciliary  can  no 
longer  be  used  to  serve  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, I  can  think  of  no  better  use  thstfi 
the  proposed  mental  health  facility. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  accom- 
panied by  an  editorial  from  the  Septem- 
ber 20  edition  of  the  Thomasvllle,  Ga., 
Times-Enterprise  is  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  success  story  written  by  the 
fine  people  of  Thomasvllle.  With  co- 
operation from  HEW,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  forthcoming,  the  loss  of  a  $3.9 
million  VA  domiciliary  will  be  partially 
offset  by  the  establishment  of  a  health 
center  of  lasting  benefit. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  every  city 
which  suffered  the  arbitrary  closing  of 
a  veteran  facility  may  respond  as  well 
as  Thomasvllle. 

The  editorial  from  the  Thomasvllle 
Times-Enterprise  follows: 

THOMASVn.LE      WttL      GiVE      COOPERATION      TO 

State 

Utilization  of  the  VA  domiciliary  proper- 
ty here  by  the  State  health  department,  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  State's  facilities  at  MIU- 
edgevilie,  when  arrangements  are  finally 
consummated,  will  be  a  development  of  ex- 
ceptional Interest. 

To  relieve  congestion  at  Milledgevllle  and 
Gracewood  at  Augusta  will  be  a  real  service 
to  the  800-odd  patients  who  are  sched- 
uled to  come  here.    It  will  give  to  the  State 


a  property  valued  at  »35  million,  and  wiU 
be  an  agency  ot  continued  u»efuln«e»  to 
those  who  will  be  listed  as  patients  in  the 

years  ahead.  .,.,.». 

While  there  are  a  ntunber  of  details  to  be 
worked  out  before  the  State  may  finally  take 
over,  It  appears  this  is  Just  a  matter  of  clear- 
ing up  what  has  been  termed  "technicaUties" 
in  working  out  the  intimate  transfer  fr<Mn 
the  Federal  to  the  State  government. 

When  eventuaUy  placed  in  operation  by 
the  State  health  department,  employment 
will  be  provided  for  a  number  of  people  in 
various  classifications,  inclviding  profes- 
sional workers  and  administrative  officials. 
To  the  end  that  it  will  furnish  employment 
for  qiilte  a  few  people.  It  should  be  an  eco- 
nomic asset. 

To  those  who  have  worked  eo  diligently  to 
bring  about  what  is  expected  to  be  the 
eventual  tranatfer  of  the  prc^>erty  from  the 
U.S.  Govemmemt  to  the  State  of  Georgia, 
goes  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. It  perhaps  would  be  Impossible  to 
list  all  who  have  worked  to  this  end,  but 
certainly  officials  of  am  city  government,  the 
chamber  of  oommeroe,  and  E.  C.  McDanlel. 
VA  domlcUlary  director  and  others  goes  much 
of  the  credit. 

A  Cairo  native.  Dr.  B.  W.  Forester,  of 
Maoon,  chairman  of  the  State  health  board's 
mental  health  committee,  and  cousin  of 
Frank  L.  Forester,  ThamasviUe  attorney,  has 
rendered  Invaluable  service  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Gov.  Carl  Sanders 
and  members  of  the  State  health  department, 
and  it  is  expected  the  necessaxy  financing  for 
taJclng  over  the  property  and  oonvertlng  lit 
to  the  proposed  purposes,  will  be  carried  out 
at  the  next  session  at  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly  In  Jantiary. 

We  can  be  thankfxil  this  beautiful  and 
very  useiful  property  Is  not  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  discard,  but  instead 
will  be  used  for  lasting  benefit  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  need  the  special  care 
and  services  that  are  provided  by  our  health 
department. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  property 
Is  Ideally  located  and  can  be  adapted  to  the 
State's  needs.  Thontiasvllle,  long  known  as 
a  health  resort,  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
spotlight  where  its  wonderful  climate  can  lie 
helpful  to  so  many  people.  For  nearly  100 
years  the  fame  of  Thomasvllle  as  a  health 
resort  has  been  widely  publicized,  and  many 
have  found  here  what  they  did  not  find  else- 
where, a  place  where  they  cotdd  improve 
their  health  and  live  longer. 

The  need  for  facilities  for  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  mental  jxaAlents  Is  apparent 
to  all  who  have  Interceted  themselves  in  the 
care  and  well-being  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered this  form  of  Illness.  Already  over- 
crowded at  MUledgevllle,  vise  of  the  Thomas- 
vllle property  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward 
relieving  this  unfortunate  condition,  and 
Just  as  the  i>eople  have  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  work  with  veterans  who  have 
been  domiciled  here,  so  will  they  cooperate 
with  those  In  charge  of  the  mental  Institution 
once  it  Is  established  here. 


The  recommendations  which  he  has 
now  received  from  Vice  President  Huii- 
PHRKY  for  the  reassignment  of  civil  rights 
functions  within  departments  and  agen- 
cies, with  clearly  defined  responsibilities, 
is  in  keeping  with  this  request. 

Furthermore,  in  this  particular  case, 
the  streamlining  will  lead  to  a  far  more 
effective  administration  of  the  civil  right* 
program  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
Vice  President  are  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance, involving  as  they  do  a  number  of 
interagency  committees.  By  transfer- 
ring the  responsibilities  for  a  number  of 
these,  and,  by  recommending  the  elim- 
ination of  others,  the  structure  of  our 
civil  rights  program  would  be  greatly 
tightened. 

I  very  definitely  want  to  point  out,  as 
the  Vice  President  has  done,  that  this 
streamlining  does  not  represent  any  les- 
sening of  our  civil  rights  program.  It 
does  not  mean  that  our  civil  rights  prob- 
lems have  been  resolved.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  shall  deviate  from  the 
very  strong  force  which  the  President  and 
this  administration  have  adopted.  On 
the  contrary,  it  means  that  each  arm  of 
the  entire  Federal  structure  will  be  In  a 
bettei*  position  to  meet  and  solve  the  very 
difficult  and  complicated  problems  that 
lie  before  us. 


Streamlining  Onr  Civil  Rights  Function 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  September  24,  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
members  will  recall.  President  Johnson 
has  called  again  and  again  foj;  the 
streamlining  of  Government  operations 
wherever  possible. 


Progress  in  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 
Mr.  NTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Record 
bears  out  the  evidence  that  imder  no 
other  administration  has  as  much  prog- 
ress been  made  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  as  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

But  I  would  Uke  to  predict  that  this 
Record  will  be  carried  even  further  when 
action  Is  taken  on  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  President  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  strengthen  and  streamline  the 
machinery  for  administering  the   civil 
rights  program  in  every  part  of  thi.s  Na- 
tion.   I  urge  your  keen  review  of  these 
recommendations.    They  were  made  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  only  after  a 
long  and  deliberative  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  of  the  Federal  agencies 
whose  fimctions  embrace  our  civil  rights 
program.    By  recommending  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  of  the  committees  and 
agencies  which  up  to  this  time  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great 
gains  in  civil  rights,  and  by  suggesting 
the  transf  erral  of  duties  of  other  integral 
activities,  both  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  have  made  it  clear  that 
all  of  our  programs  can  continue  in  even 
stronger  fashion  and  with  greater  effec- 
tiveness. 

At  the  same  time  the  proposals  by  the 
Vice  President,  which  the  President  has 
adopted,  will  prevent  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, make  civil  rights  responsibilities  an 
int^al  part  of  operating  responsibility 
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To  Amfnd  die  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956 


HON. 


JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOTTISIAItA 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 
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major  Federal  administrator  and 

in  substantial  savings. 

It  Is  of  extreme  significance 

pnH)osals  should  come  from 

men  who.  better  tlian  anybody 

Government,  know  the  impor- 
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our  efforts.     Certainly,  the 

are  to  the  everlasting 
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for  administration.    It  is  obvious 

President  will  continue  to  look 

President  Humphrey  as  his  prin- 

and  counselor  in  the  field  of 

in  order  that  the  goals  he  has 

be  reached — equal  opportunity 

freedom  for  every  person  In 


SPEECH 

OF 


In   Committee    of   the   Whole 
the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conBideritlon  the  bill  (H.r.  7371)  to  amend 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 


Me  nbers 


t4 


de  late. 


mer  iber 


'WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  I  be- 
lave  reached  the  point  of  debate 
matter  where  Members  are  en- 
some  explanation,   which  we 
;  had  during  the  course  of  gen- 
as   to   exactly   what   has 
this  legislation, 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  or 
of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
[Jurrency  or  any  Member  of  the 
Commit  ee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
ol  the  Union  to  explain  for  my 
a  nd  the  benefit  of  other  Members 
I  ouse  why  we  have  this  legisla- 
peiiding   before   us   today.    What 
1  ave   brought    about   this    pro- 
W^hat  is  the  need  for  the  legis- 
Is  there  an  explanation?    I  ask 
qu  'stions  as  one  who  has  made  no 
on  this  bill.    As  a  general  rule 
hat  banks  should  be  prohibited 
engaging  in  any  other  type  of  en- 
;han  banking  itself  for  obvious 


Mr.  P.  LTMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlemj  n  will  yield,  yes,  there  is  a  good 
explanat  on.  This  is  just  like  Mr.  Meany 
said.  "O  ingress  did  not  intend  to  pass 
this  spe<ial  privilege  exceptlcm  to  this 
particular  group."  It  permits  them  to 
operate  industrial  plants,  paper  mills, 
railroads ,  and  everything  else  along  with 
banks,  ai  id  31  banks  in  this  case,  and  not 
be  undei  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  F>deral  Reserve  Board  which  Is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supervi^ng 
holding  c  ompany  legislation. 

This  ii  to  bring  them  back  into  the 
same  position  where  they  should  have 


been  all  the  time  and  the  exemption 
should  never  have  been  granted  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  I  am  not  saying  it  be- 
cause It  is  in  Florida,  but  if  it  were  in 
the  State  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana or  my  own  State,  I  would  say 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  that  special 
exception  and  that  special  exemption. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man who  chairs  the  full  committee  share 
this  same  attitude  toward  those  others 
who  have  been  granted  such  exemptions? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
exemptions  will  be  considered  at  the  right 
time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Well,  will  the 
gentleman  just  answer  the  question, 
whether  or  not  he  sliares  that  same  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  the  other  exemp- 
tions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  consideration,  ye& 
I  cannot  tell  what  I  would  do  in  each 
case. 

I  certainly  say  that  they  were  given 
consideration.  These  25  exemptions  were 
put  in  there  after  months  of  hearings. 
Each  one  of  them  stood  on  its  own  feet. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  me  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  why  hearings  were  not 
held  in  the  other  instances  where 
exemptions  have  been  granted? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  were  just  consider- 
ing one  exemption. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Getting  back  to 
my  original  question:  What  prompted 
hearings  on  just  one  exemption,  and  not 
all  of  them? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Because  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Federal  Reserve  for  years 
they  should  have  been  taken  off. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  use  of  the  word  "they."  Did 
not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  point  out 
that  the  others  were  no  more  entitled  to 
their  exemption  and  loopholes  in  their 
case  should  have  been  closed  too? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  another  bill. 
We  are  getting  to  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 
We  cannot  put  them  in  at  one  time.  You 
have  to  take  them  one  at  a  time.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Balderson  meant  when  he  recommended 
taking  them  up. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Which  Is  the 
next  one? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  H.R.  7372  is  the  next 
one.  We  hope  later  on  we  wil  get  to 
others.  But  we  have  to  take  them  as  we 
can.  You  cannot  have  hearings  on  25 
exemptions  In  probably  a  whole  session 
of  Congress.   It  takes  too  much  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Why  is  it  these 
recommendations,  having  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
since  1958.  some  action  was  not  taken  be- 
fore now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  other  things 
to  do. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  this  Is  not  one 
exemption  as  I  see  it  in  H.R.  7371.  It 
also  removes  an  exemption  presently 
existing  In  the  law  on  charitable  organi- 
zations. That  Involves  some  10  entities 
that  we  know  of.  They  have  been  con- 
tacted, and  expressed  no  desire  to  at- 


tend. There  is  only  one  testamentary 
matter  which  has  created  such  economic 
power  in  this  country;  it  constitutes  a 
bank  holding  company  imder  the 
amended  provision. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  whether  these  10  other 
organizations,  religious  and  charitable 
are  using  their  exemption  presently    ' 

Mr.  WELTNER.    They  are  included 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Are  they  now 
utilizing  their  exemptions? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  With  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7371  they  will  be  In  there. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  goes  without 
saying  I  still  do  not  have  an  answer  to 
any  of  my  questions. 


To  Amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or   NOHTH   CAXOLQfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  7371)  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  at  the  outset  that  te<teiically  what  I 
wish  to  talk  about  might  be  considered 
slightly  out  of  order,  but  it  relates  to  this 
subject  and  is  in  response  to  statements 
made  on  this  floor  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  great  Conmiittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  September  13, 
1965.  when  the  21 -day  rule  viras  Invoked 
In  order  to  bring  this  measure  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  by  the 
ability  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
expound  at  length  on  the  siibject  of  high 
Interest  rates;  depressions;  the  evils  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  defects 
of  our  national  banking  system;  and  re- 
lated subjects  that  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  that  most  important  commit- 
tee of  the  House. 

I  listened  to  him  on  September  13 
make  some  remarks  along  this  line  which 
shocked  me  because  they  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  understanding  of  the 
facts,  but  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  him  then  because  he  moved 
the  previous  question.  I  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  today 
to  comment  on  his  statements  on  that 
occasion  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  Government  agencies 
kept  interest  rates  down  imtll  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  came  along,  that 
Government  bonds  were  supported  at 
par  under  administrations  previous  to 
the  Eisenhower  one,  and  that  upon  the 
advent  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
interest  rates  began  to  go  up,  and  up 
and  up.  And  the  fantastic  statement 
was  made  that  If  that  administration 
had  continued  In  power  we  would  have 
a  debt  of  $600  billion  instead  of  $318  bil- 
lion that  it  Is  today. 

Because  I  was  shocked  at  those  state- 
ments, as  they  were  not  In  accordance 
with  my  xmderstandlng  of  the  facts,  I 


took  the  trouble  of  making  a  little  In- 
vestigation on  my  own.  I  did  not  go  to 
the  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee or  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee or  any  other  partisan  sources  to  get 
these  facts.  I  turned  to  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  filed  with  the  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary of  1965. 

I  find  on  page  248  In  table  B-49  of  that 
Economic  Report  that  during  the  Eisen- 
hower 8  years  the  average  interest  or 
cost  to  the  Government  on  90-day  Treas- 
ury bills  was  2.34  percent.  But  during 
the  4  following  years  imder  administra- 
tions of  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  the  average  interest 
on  90-day  Treasury  bills  amounted  to 
2.96  percent,  an  increase  of  more  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  over  the  average 
of  the  8  Eisenhower  years. 

These  are  not  long-term  commitments 
that  were  made  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration; these  are  90-day  Treasury  bills. 
If  you  want  to  consider  long-term  bond 
yields  you  will  find  a  similar  situation. 
Over  the  8  Eisenhower  years  you  can  see 
from  the  table,  in  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  that  the  average  Interest 
paid  by  the  U.S.  Govenunent  on  3-  to  5- 
year  bond  issues  amoimted  only  to  3.09 
percent,  while  the  average  during  the 
next  4  Kennedy-Johnson  years  increased 
to  3.73  percent. 

And  if  you  consider  taxable  bonds  you 
will  find  that  during  the  8  Eisenhower 
years  the  Interest  averaged  3.30  percent 
whereas  during  the  following  4  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years  the  average  interest  paid 
by  the  Government  on  taxable  bonds  in- 
creased to  4  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
committee  can  see  from  that  table,  if 
they  will  look  at  it.  that  instead  of  re- 
ducing interest  upon  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrations. Interest  rates  have  gone 
up  and  have  continued  to  go  up  and  we 
are  paying  today,  on  September  15, 1965, 
the  latest  date  on  which  I  could  get  any 
figures,  interest  on  long-term  issues  at 
the  average  rate  of  4.30  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  when  I  conclude  my 
statement.  I  would  prefer  not  to  be 
Interrupted  right  at  this  time.  But  I 
shall  3rleld  to  the  gentleman  after  I  finish 
this  statement 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  find  the  facts  to 
be  that  It  was  under  the  administration 
of  President  Truman  in  1951  when  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  entered  Into  an  accord  which 
discontinued  the  price  support  of  U.S. 
bonds  at  par.  It  was  that  accord,  which 
was  entered  into  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Truman,  that  caused 
bonds  not  to  be  redeemable  at  par  on 
a  moment's  notice.  The  purpose  was  to 
have  U.S.  bonds  sell  on  the  open  market 
at  the  market  price  rather  than  be  sup- 
ported at  par  by  the  Government. 

But  my  point  Is  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
would  indicate  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  up  imtil  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, kept  the  interest  cost  down 
and  the  price  of  Government  bonds  at 


par.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  Govern 
ment  discontinued  the  support  of  n.S. 
bonds  at  par  in  1951  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  former  President  Truman. 
I  also  would  ciJl  attention — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  show — ^that 
President  Truman  appointed  Mr.  Martin 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  did  not  discover  him  or 
bring  him  out  of  nowhere  and  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  was  designated  Chairman  of  that 
Board  by  President  Truman,  was  con- 
tinued in  that  position  by  President 
Eisenhower,  and  continued  in  it  again 
by  President  Kennedy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  any  critical  commants 
to  make  about  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  I  certainly  do 
not,  I  say  to  him  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
first  brought  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairmanship  by  President  Tru- 
man, and  the  late  President  Kennedy 
continued  him  in  that  high  office. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  apropos 
of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  Federal  debt  would 
probably  be  $600  billion  now  if  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  had  remained  In 
power,  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  on  January  22,  1961,  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  went  out  of 
power,  the  interest-bearing  public  debt 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
was  $290  billion,  and  just  4  years  later 
it  had  gone  up  to  $319  billion. 

I  would  further  comment  that  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1961.  we  had  gold  assets  in  this 
coimtry  amounting  to  $17,504  billion. 
Those  gold  assets  on  July  1.  1965.  are 
down  to  $13.9  billion,  about  $4  billion 
less  In  gold. 

I  wovdd  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
gone  up  during  these  past  4Mj  years  from 
about  $9  blUion  to  about  $11.5  billion. 
So  when  discussion  about  who  is  respon- 
sible for  Increasing  the  national  debt  and 
for  high-Interest  rates,  the  whole  record 
sliould  be  considered  instead  of  oratory 
and  unsupported  charges. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  on  August  10,  1965,  Mr.  Eugene 
Foley.  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  issued  a  circular 
stating  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration will  soon  armounce  a  decision  to 
sell  direct  and  Immediate  participation 
loans  to  private  purchasers,  and  I  quote 
this  sentence  from  his  announcement : 

Buyers  wUl  be  permitted  to  charge  up  to 
7y2 -percent  Interest,  but  in  accordance  with 
original  rates  determined  by  SEA. 


floor  on  September  13.  and  I  have  cited 
the  record  to  show  how  erroneous  some 
of  his  statements  were. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  question  the  fact  that  from  the 
time  the  Eisenhower  administration 
came  in  there  was  a  demand  to  increase 
interest  rates  quickly,  and  by  reason  of 
that  it  caused  three  depressions  in  8 
years  by  increasing  interest  rates. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  his  («>inlon.  I  am  quoting 
figures.  If  the  gentleman  has  figures  to 
show  interest  rates  have  gone  down  un- 
der the  Kermedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion, I  would  like  to  see  them. 

If  the  gentleman  has  figures  to  show 
average  interest  rates  have  gone  down 
since  Eisenhower  left  office,  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  put  In  the  Record;  but  the 
mere  statement  by  the  gentleman  that 
interest  policies  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  caused  depressions  is 
subject  to  debate.  The  figures  I  have 
cited  speak  for  themselves  and  need  no 
debate  to  sustain  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  giving  statistics.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  confused  by  the 
statistics,  and  resorts  to  argxunent  and 
disregards  those  statistics.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  put  your  figures  in  occasion- 
ally. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that.  And  if  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  kept 
interest  rates  as  they  were  when  he  came 
in,  over  a  period  of  15  years  our  national 
debt  would  have  been  $40  billion  less. 
The  interest  rate  would  be  $6  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Then  why  did  not  the  in- 
terest rates  go  down  wheiivthe  Kennedy 
administration  assumed  ofl^ce? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Beca\ise  you  cannot 
turn  too  quickly  that  way  on  interest 
rates.   It  requires  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  On  90-day  TieasiMT 
notes? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  was  because  the 

Congress  passed  a  law  making  average 

interest  rates  apply  in  certain  agencies. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Who  was  in  charge  of 

that  Congress? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    The  Congress  did  that. 
Mr.  JONAS.    I  mean  who  was  in  con- 
trol? 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  guardian  of  low-interest  rates 
in  this  country,  is  he  going  to  stand  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  per- 
mitting private  investors  to  charge  small 
business  concerns  who  obtain  small  busi- 
ness loans  7 1/2 -percent  interest?  No 
such  interest  as  that  was  charged  under 
the  Elsenhower  administration  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  think  the  entire  record  on  this  sub- 
ject of  Interest  rates  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  have  great  respect  for  him  but. 
unfortunately,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
statements  he  made  in  his  speech  on  the 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know— but 
you  probably  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  that  his  party  has  controlled 
Congress  since  January  1955. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  say  the  gen- 
tleman did  but  the  Congress  passed  the 
law.  then  the  Federal  Reserve  established 
the  interest  rates  that  enabled  the  aver- 
age rate  to  go  up  to  nearly  as  much  as 
long-term  rates,  which  I  think  was  ter- 
rible. 

I  would  like  now  to  answer  the  state- 
ment about  Mr.  Tnmian  appointing  Mr. 
Martin  and  also  Mr.  Kennedy  appointing 
him. 
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the     Consolidated     Fanners 
Administration  Act  of  1961 


SPEECH 
or 

Hdfi.  DELBERT  1.  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  TH]  I  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  iTsday,  September  23,  1965 

(Mr.  I ATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  L.  lTTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self sue  I  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  coni  !ur  with  the  statements  made 
by  my  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
SiSK],  Gti  the  rule  and  also  the  state- 
ment m-ide  by  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr  Smith].  Insofar  as  I  remem- 
ber, no  hlng  was  said  about  waiving 
points  o:  order  when  the  matter  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  enow  of  any  objection  to  the 
rule  as  i  resented  other  than  this  matter 
of  waivli  s  points  of  order. 

I  belie  re  it  Is  in  order  to  say  a  few  more 
words  a  >out  this  bill,  HJl.  10232,  which 
seeks  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Horn  s  Administration  Act  of  1961  in 
two  imiortant  areas.  First,  it  would 
inaugun  te,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisK]  has  pointed  out,  a 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  rural 
oommun  ties  not  over  5,500  in  population 
for  the  construction  of  water,  sewage, 
and  saiitary  systems  comparable  to 
those  pr  >grams  already  in  being  for  our 
urban  a:  eas. 

The  a  noimt  of ~tiny  grant  cannot  ex- 
ceed 50  >ercent  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  I  reject.  It  cannot  be  made  to 
any  arer  where  the  population  is  likely 
to  declli  e  below  that  for  which  the  fa- 
cility is   >eing  designed. 

The  bi  U  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  aggregating  not  more 
than  $50  million  annually. 

In  vle^  J  of  the  fact  that  the  report  it- 
self reve  ils  that  these  facilities  have  an 
average  cost  of  approximately  $120,000, 
$50  mill  on  per  year  will  not  begin  to 
meet  th<  needs  of  the  30,000  rural  com- 
munities now  in  need  of  new  water  and 
sanitation  systems,  as  revealed  in  the 
report  itself. 

I  mlgl  t  say,  in  commenting  upon  this 
matter  t  lat  has  been  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman :  rom  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  that  I 
disagree  with  the  inclusion  in  this  bill 
of  grar  ting  authority  for  collection, 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural 
areas,  ai  id  I  would  hope  that  when  this 
matter  is  considered  xmder  the  amend- 
ment prxiedures,  that  provision  will  be 
stricken  out. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
increase  the  real  estate  and  related  loan 
authorit '  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  $200  million  per  year  to  $450 
million  I  er  year.  It  would  repeal  provi- 
sions pn  hlbiting  agreements  by  the  Sec- 
retary tc  purchase  such  insured  'oans  in 
less  than  3  years  from  the  date  of  the 
note.  It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
fix  the  h  surance  charge  retained  by  him 
from  th€  power  payments,  and  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  loans  made  from 
the  Insu;  »nce  fumd  which  the  Secretary 


can  hold  at  any  one  time  for  future  sale 
from  $25  to  $50  million. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed to  learn  during  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  before  the  Rules  Committee 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
had  made  approximately  160  recrea- 
tional loans  under  this  act.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  how 
our  farmers  of  the  Nation  have  benefited 
by  such  loans  as  the  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  golf  courses.  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration  would  pay  a  little 
closer  attention  to  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  making  these  loans  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  like  this  rule 
waiving  points  of  order.  I  hope  the  pre- 
vious question  will  be  voted  down  so  that 
an  amendment  can  be  offered  to  the  rule 
to  take  out  the  provision  waiving  points 
of  order  In  the  rule.  I  expect  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  rule. 


Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Facilities 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10232)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loans  to 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and  cor- 
porations not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 
to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste 
disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas  and  to 
make  grants  to  aid  In  rural  conununity  de- 
velopment planning  and  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  such  community  facili- 
ties, to  increase  the  annual  aggregate  of  in- 
sured loans  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  take  this 
time  is  I  realize  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  friendly  and  my  remarks  are  not 
intended  to  be  unfriendly,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman.  I  think  I  worked  as 
hard  as  anyone  else  did,  and  so  did  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  order  to  try 
to  get  an  adequate  water  pollution  con- 
trol bill.  I  would  hate  to  see  it  used  now 
as  a  basis  for  crippling  this  program 
under  this  bill  if  we  are  going  to  enact 
it.  As  I  read  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman,  it  says,  and  I  quote: 

In  the  case  of  sewers  and  waste  disposal 
systems,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  advanced 
hereunder  unless  the  appropriate  State 
water  p)ollutlon  control  agency  shall  certify 
that  the  effluent  therefrom  shall  conform 
with  appropriate  State  and  Federal  water 
pollution  control  standards. 

Federal  standards  will  not  be  estab- 
lished for  a  number  of  years  under  the 
terms  of  the  water  pollution  control  bUl, 


S.  4.  Would  the  gentleman  object  to 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  this  condition  shall  come  into 
play  relating  to  standards  "when  and 
where  established"?  This  will  prevent 
the  Dingell  amendment  from  destroying 
the  bill  before  us  unnecessarily  and  in 
this  hurried  fashion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary particularly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Dingell 
amendment  be  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  words  "when  and  where 
established"  by  striking  the  period  and 
adding  those  words  to  the  amendment 
now  at  the  desk  and  I  send  such  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
clerk's  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection,  i 


House  Resolution  560 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NEW    YORK  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  "Mi.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 560,  which  would  seem  to  validate 
or  encourage  unilateral  military  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  the  affairs  of  a  Latin  American  coim- 
try  in  danger  of  Communist  subversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  resolution 
because  the  fate  of  this  Nation,  and  of 
this  planet  rests  in  the  development  of 
collective  machinery  to  achieve  peace, 
which  this  resolution  can  only  serve  to 
undermine. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  world,  man  possesses  a  sufficient 
store  of  weapons  to  destroy  life  on  earth. 
Any  resolution  or  action  which  chal- 
lenges the  collective  decisionmaking  ma- 
chinery of  the  free  world,  can  only  be 
damaging  too  our  hopes  of  attaining 
lasting  peace. 

I  recognize,  as  do  all  the  Members  of 
this  body,  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
peace  in  the  world  today,  is  the  aggres- 
sive policies  of  world  communism.  But 
this  resolution  will  not  help  to  contain 
that  threat  nor  minimize  it. 

On  the  contrary,  this  resolution  will 
only  be  useful  to  the  Conununists. 

They  will  exploit  it  to  propogate  the 
all  too  widely  held  view  that  we  are 
still  an  immature,  impulsive  giant  eager 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affsfirs  of 
other  nations.  We  will  be  hearing  again 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  strong-willed  im- 
perialism, of  the  U.S.  Marine's  in  Nica- 
ragua, of  the  other  hostile  and  time- 
worn  cliches  which  will  be  resurrected 
once  again  to  embarrass  us  with  our 
friends,  hurt  us  with  our  enemies,  and 
confuse  oiur  great  purposes  with  the  un- 
committed. 
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A  short  time  ago,  the  United  States 
toi  lateral  action  in  the  DonJUcan 
SnubUc  Men,  erf  knowledge  and  good 
^"^^  both  sides,  are  still  debatog 
Whether  or  not  this  IntervenUon  was 
r^Tossary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
^S.  even  granting  the  assumption 

^'J^.e  Tearnedlhairman  of  the  S«iate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
pmTBMGHT.  has  raised  a  serious  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  suf- 
Ment  threat  of  Communist  takeover  in 
S  Dominican  RepubUc  to  justify  our 
Stervention.  The  administration  feels 
that  the  facts  justified  that  Intervention, 
and  that  collective  machinery  was 
brought  into  play  as  soon  as  possible. 

Everyone  of  good  will  would  agree  that 
our  unilateral  intervention,  necessary  or 
imnecessary.  was  harmful  to  the  United 

Everyone  recognizes  that  there  may  be 
threats  to  our  national  security,  that 
would  necessitate  unilateral  actldn,  but 
unilateral  action  is  at  best  only  a  poor 
substitute  for  collective  machinery  and 
a  peaceful  mutual  resolution  of  problems. 

We  have  just  celebrated  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations,  man's 
greatest  collective  effort  to  achieve 
world  peace.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
perfecting  the  United  Nations,  and 
achieving  our  goal  of  a  peaceful  world. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Kashmir,  along  the 
Indochina  border,  and  the  Syrian-Israeli 
border,  gimfire  may  be  sounding  at  this 
very  moment.  Any  one  of  these  conflicts 
carry  within  it,  the  seeds  of  world  de- 
struction. ,         , .    . 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  could  give 
greater  consideration  to  resolutions 
which  would  strengthen  collective 
machinery  for  peace,  and  imderline  our 
belief  that  unilateral  action  is  to  be  taken 
only  as  a  last  resort,  consonant  with 
urgent  needs  of  our  national  security. 


Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Facilities 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   ICCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10232)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Hcxne  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loanB 
to  public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and 
corporations  not  oi>erated  for  profit  with 
respect  to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and 
waste  disposal  systems  serving  niral  areafl 
and  to  make  grants  to  aid  In  rural  commu- 
nity development  planning  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  such  com- 
munity facilities,  to  Increase  the  annual  ag- 
gregate of  Insxu-ed  loans  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  got  into  a  lot  of  trouble  yield- 
ing yesterday,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
the  gentleman  in  trouble,  but  I  do  not 
want  the  amendment  to  cause  trouble, 

either. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  was 
passed  by  both  bodies  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man appreciates  the  fact  that  the  stand- 
ards to  which  Ills  amendment  Is  directed 
have  not  yet  been  established  and  are 
not  contemplated  to  be  established  until 
1968  at  the  earliest. 

The  functioning  of  the  agency  to  set 
up  the  establishment  of  such  standards 
in  each  State  will  not  even  take  place 
imtil  that  date. 

The  standards  the  gentleman  Is  talk- 
ing about  and  the  requirement  he  will 
impose  could  not  be  met  by  these  com- 
munities today,  and  It  is  not  expected 
it  could  be  met  for  some  2  or  3  years. 

I  question  whether  the  gentleman  Is 
not  crippling  the  program  by  not  provid- 
ing for  compliance  with  such  standards 
when  and  at  such  locations  as  they  are 
provided  in  the  future.        .  ,^  ^  ^    ^^ 

Mr  DINGELL.  Since  I  yielded  to  the 
gentieman,  I  should  like  to  teU  him  he 
is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  understand- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  offered  as  a  friend 
of  the  bill,  not  as  an  enemy. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentieman  that  the 
question  of  certification  is  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  agencies.  If  toe 
State  agencies  certify  there  are  no  Fed- 
eral or  State  standards  which  deal  with 
the  question  of  water  pollution,  they 

may  so  do. 

It  would  be  my  interpretation,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  that  the 
amendment  8in«)ly  would  not  enforce 
any  certification  as  to  standards. 

Further,  I  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
that  many  States  do  now  have  stand- 
ards.   There   are   many   States   which 
actually  catalog  their  streams  accordli^ 
to  different  types.    The  only  thing  tWs 
would  require  would  be  that  for  the 
States  which  do  so  catalog  their  streams 
or  which  do  have  standards-— or  after 
Federal  standards  go  into  effect,  as  a 
result,  of  the  bill  referred  to,  passed  yes- 
terday—then the  standards  would  ap- 
ply    It  would  be  expected  that  they 
would  comply  with  whatever  standards 
the  States  or  the  Federal  Government 
would   have   in   effect.    If   there   were 
none,  I  point  out  to  my  friend,  there 
would  be  no  standards  the  State  agency 
could  say  had  to  be  compUed  with. 

The  amendment  would  not  prevent  the 
instrumentality,  the  State  or  local  sub- 
division, from  getting  money  under  the 

bill.  .„ 

Mr.   CRAMER.    Mr.   Chairman,   wiU 

the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  I  have  yielded 
and  tried  to  explain  to  the  gentieman. 
I  would  now  like  to  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentieman,  does  your  amend- 
ment cover  a  situation  where  a  State 
does  not  have  a  control  agency? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Every  State,  I  wcJuld 
say  to  my  good  friend,  has  a  water  pol- 
lution control  agency.  There  is  not  a 
State  that  is  not  drawing  money  under 
Public  Law  660  through  some  appro- 


priate agency.  Some  of  the<n  call  It  a 
department  of  health  and  some  of  them 
call  it  a  State  water  resources  commis- 
sion or  something  of  that  kind,  but  every 
State  has  an  aw>ropriate  agency. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  That  is  my  point.  The 
agency  of  the  State  that  has  the  author- 
ity that  the  gentieman  contemplated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  There  are  State  agencies  which 
are  now  drawing  Federal  funds.  There 
is  no  State,  to  my  knowledge,  that  does 
not  have  a  State  agency  In  charge  of 
this  program. 


Our  Distinguuhed  Secretary  of  Agricnl- 
tnre,  a  Man  of  Ontotandug  and  Uo- 
nsnal  Ability,  the  Honorable  Orrille  L 
Freeman,  Delirered  an  Address  Cele- 
brating the  40th  Annirersay  of  Radio 
Station  KWKH  of  Shreveport,  La. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOXnSIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 
Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Orville  Freeman  who  has  dlstlngxushed 
himself  as  one  of  our  greatest  agricul- 
ture leaders  in  all  of  our  history  de- 
livered a  great  speech  in  my  home  State, 
entiUed,  "The  Coming  Decade  in  Agri- 
culture," at  a  most  appropriate  occasion 
celebrating  the  40th  anniversary  of  sta- 
tion KWKH  of  Shreveport,  La.,  one  of 
the  oldest  pioneers  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  stations  in  the  Sout*. 
His  informative  speech  is  as  follows: 

THE  COMING  Decade  in  Ageicdi.tur« 
When  KWKH  began  broadcasting,  many  of 
the  men  participating  In  this  birthday  anni- 
versary celetratlon  had  not  been  bom.  And 
In  this  entire  audienoe,  I  f  aU  to  find  a  woman 
who  looks  as  though  she  could  possibly  hare 
been  around  at  the  time. 

Forty  years,  of  course,  Is  not  a  ripe  old  age 
for  either  an  Individual  or  an  institution. 
But  at  a  young  and  vlgoroua  40,  KWKH  can 
claim  the  status  of  pioneer.  It  followed  the 
invention  of  radio  by  only  a  few  years. 
There  are  probably  more  receivers  m  cars 
parked  around  this  area  today  than  there 
were  In  homes  of  this  section  of  U)ulslana 
when  the  visionary  dreamers  who  launched 
KWKH  decided  there  was  a  future  in  wire- 
less communication. 

Like  so  many  American  dreams,  this  one 
came  true. 

Perhaps  no  one  appreciates  a  vital  and 
continuing  communications  institution 
more  than  a  public  official.  He  knows  that 
exercise  of  the  people's  right  to  know  is  the 
heart  of  the  successful  operation  in  e^ 
level  of  government.  For  that  reason  I  find 
it  a  M)ecial  privilege  to  Join  wltb  the  fami- 
lies of  the  KWKH  area  in  saying  happy 
birthday." 

The  nature  of  this  anniversary  observ- 
ance is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  continuing 
desire  of  KWKH  to  provide  the  people  of  this 
area  with  facts  and  opinions  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  decisionmaking  process  m 
the  years  ahead. 

I  am  honored  with  a  part  in  ««^  P«>- 
grgam.  And  I  consider  it  a  special  privilege 
to  participate   in  the  oomp<aiy  ct  a  ni«i 
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I  admire  and  whose  friend - 
va)ue — Senator  Allek  Slixndeb. 

of  the  Senate  Ccnnmlttee  on 
e    and   Forestry,    he   has   been   a 
In  the  oonstructlon  of  pol- 
brlng   farmers    and    Government 
the  iteration  of  p\irposeftil  food 
programs  that  serve  the  gen- 
He  deserves  substantial  credit 
niraculouB    progress    of    American 
these  past  29  years.    His  wisdom, 
integrity  and  hard  work  sets  a  high 
for    every    public    servant.      Per- 
>we  him  much. 

never  denied  me   the  benefits   of 
experience  and   vision.     He 
kind  and  tolerant  when  we  have 
generous    in    sharing    credit    for 
and  progress.     I  welcome  the 
to  express  my  appreciation,  my 
Lnd    my   most  sincere   commenda- 
in  his  home  State, 
discussions    revc^ve    around    the 
3(ear8  In  agriculture, 
admit  that  while  I  have  often  felt 
tor  one,  the  equipment  in  the  office 
of  Agriculture  does  not  in- 
1  ystal  beJl. 

:  ome  other  equipment, 
a  good,  solid  stone  wall  that  I've 
ny  head  against  more  than  a  few 

last  4'/^  years, 
a  seat  that  stays  hot  through  the 
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12-button  telephone  that  seems  to 
cfamplalnts  with  greater  speed  and 
it  carries  congratulations, 
la  not  all.    The  of&ce  of  the  Sec- 
Agriculture  has  some  truly  delight- 
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strikes —  American 


I  ours 


remarkable  windows.    I  can  look 

bhem  and  see—  in  mind's  eye — the 

the    families   that   produce    the 

of  food  and  fiber  on  which  rests 

and  well-4belif^  of  this  Nation. 

efficient  and  productive  system 

banished  famine  from  this  coun- 

from  the  world.     Wherever  disaster 

food  and  fiber   Is   there 

to  help  feed  people — just  as 

week  over  200,000  people  here  In 

were  fed  in  the  recovCTy  opera- 

Hurrlcane    Betsy.    It   was    the 

disaster  feeding  operation  the 

undertaken  in  this  coxintry. 

and  towns  all  across  the  coimtry 

eating  better  food,  and  at  less 

than  famlllee  anywhere  else  In  the 

<  >ne  hour  of  work  today  will  buy 

much  food  on  the  average  as   it 

yean  ago. 

allUons  of  American  people  whose 
not  adequate  to  provide  enough 
*  but    who    nevertheless    get    an 
diet.    Each    year   through    direct 
and    school    l\uich    pro- 
$700  million  worth  of  food  is 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
»nt.     And  nearly  $60  million  is  be- 
:  currently  through  the  Food  Stamp 
so   that   low-income   families  may 
adeqiiate  diet, 
cities  on  every  coast  and  on  the 
I  see  ships  loaded  with  food- 
cargoes   for    100   million   hungry 
knd   for   40   million   schoolchildren 
he  world — and  with  food  and  fiber 
dollars  abroad  which  amovmts  to 
$4.6  billion. 

the  countryside  and  in  the  towns 

America  I  see  growing  efforts  to 

natural   resources   and   beauty — to 

of  our  land  and  water  to  satisfy 

and  changing  needs  of  the  people. 

clarity  of  these  sights,  the  hot  seat, 

tdephone  and  the  immovable  stone 

away.    I   am   proud    that   rural 

and  American  agriciiltiire  are  doing 
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no  crystal  ball,  but  looking  ahead 
decade  I  feel  confident  that  even 
tchievements  are  ahead. 


I  speak  with  optimism  about  the  next  10 
years  in  American  agriculture  and  nu-al 
life — for  good  reason. 

Seven  months  ago  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended a  bold,  dynamic,  and  comprehen- 
sive farm  program  to  the  Congress.  Today, 
that  program  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

Agricultural  leaders  in  both  legislative 
bodies  assure  me  that  they  expect  to  resolve 
in  conference — without  major  difflculty — the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

When  President  Johnson  signs  this  legis- 
lation— the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965 — a  new  chapter  In  the  miraculous  suc- 
cess story  of  American  agriculture  will  be- 
gin. 

Few  people  yet  realize  the  enormous  sig- 
nificance of  this  legislation,  of  what  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  achieved 
in  7  short  months. 

For  more  than  30  years,  and  particularly 
since  the  explosion  in  agricultural  produc- 
tivity after  World  War  II,  the  farm  policy 
objective  of  this  Nation  has  been  to  develop 
an  instrument  which  would; 

Enable  farmers  to  exercise  their  initiative 
and  skill  to  efficiently  produce  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  and  to  receive  a  fair,  or 
parity,  return;  and 

Enable  consumer  food  prices  to  take  each 
year  a  smaller  proportion  of  consumer  in- 
come; and 

Avoid  the  needless  accumulation  of  cost- 
ly surpluses. 

Every  attempt  until  now  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  these  conditions  has  fallen 
short  of  the  goal.  Instead.  i>artlcularly  since 
1952,  farm  Income  has  been  persistently  low 
and  farm  surpluses  have  been  persistently 
high. 

But  as  we  have  worked  to  find  the  answer, 
we  have  been  learning.  The  legislation  now 
moving  toward  final  passage  embodies  this 
experience — it  is  the  product  of  trial  and 
error — and  reflects  the  debate  which  has  been 
in  progress  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Na- 
tion over  the  past  3  decades. 

Experience  with  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs  since  1961  has  taught  us  that  di- 
rect payments  to  the  farmer  who  voluntarily 
reduces  his  production  can  strengthen  farm 
income,  help  eliminate  surpluses,  and  main- 
tain a  working  balance  between  production 
and  use  to  enable  the  marketplace  at  home 
and  abroad  to  function  efficiently.  The  leg- 
islation now  before  the  Congress  will  estab- 
lish this  kind  of  program  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod for  most  of  the  basic  commodities — ■ 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 

We  also  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  divert- 
ing land  not  needed  at  present  to  new  iises  or 
to  conservation  purposes  for  more  than  a 
year  at  a  time.  The  cropland  adjxistment 
program  in  the  Ho\ise  and  Senate  proposals 
win  provide  land  adjustment  contracts  for  as 
long  as  10  years.  These  contracts  will  be  less 
coetly.  and  vrlll  enable  the  farmer  to  make 
his  plans  on  a  long-range  basis.  In  addition, 
the  program  will  make  land  more  readily 
available  for  new  uses,  particularly  for  out- 
door recreation  and  beautiflcation.  Even 
now.  conservation,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
groups  are  discussing  with  State  and  Federal 
officials  on  how  best  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram to  serve  multiple  uses. 

The  new  legislation  also  recognizes  that  the 
marketplace  is  the  best  mechanism  to  deter- 
mine the  flow  and  pace  of  conunercial  agri- 
culture. Most  farm  products  will  no  longer 
move  in  domestic  and  world  markets  at  artl- 
flcially  high  prices.  Instead  they  will  be 
guided  by  the  conditions  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. At  the  same  time  the  farmer  will  be 
'protected  from  depressed  Incomes  by  the  pay- 
ments he  receives  in  return  for  his  coopera- 
tion In  diverting  acres  to  uses  other  than  the 
usual  crop  production. 

The  new  legislation  also  recognizes  the 
need  for  farmers  to  be  able  to  plan  their 
farming  operations  for  more  than  a, year  or 


two  ahead,  and  extends  the  commodity  pro- 
grams through  1969. 

Thus,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
as  it  stands  now  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  can  pro- 
vide the  flexibility  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  a  dynamic  and  changing  agriculture. 
It  can  enable  this  Nation  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  in  the  quantities  we  need — when  we 
need  it  for  domestic  and  International  pur- 
poses— with  Increasing  efficiency — and  at  a 
modest  cost  ifa  terms  of  the  benefits  to  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  and  taxpayers  alike. 

With  such  a  dynamic  program,  we  can 
anticipate  that  over  the  next  decade  : 

1.  The  American  people  will  be  better  fed 
and  better  clothed  at  a  lower  real  cost  by 
1975  than  is  the  case  today.  American  farm 
families  and  an  efficient  food  industry  will 
supply  225  million  Americans — 30  milllMi 
more  than  today — with  more  beef  and  other 
meat  and  more  convenience  foods  of  a  wider 
variety  than  now. 

The  food  abundance  necessary  to  meet 
whatever  commitments  yoiu*  Government 
makes  around  the  world  will  be  forthcoming. 
Our  super  productive  farm  economy  can  do 
all  of  these  things  and  still  fulfill  the 
demand  for  land  for  new  uses. 

2.  Nutritional  standards  for  the  American 
people  will  be  vastly  Improved.  Our  young 
people  will  be  bigger  and  stronger  and 
healthier,  and  Americans  will  be  living 
longer.  In  10  years,  every  person  in  this 
country  will  enjoy  an  adequate  and  nutriti- 
onal diet.  Where  low  incomes  today  short- 
change the  food  budgets  of  some  families, 
the  food  stamp  program  now  undergoing 
rapid  expansion  will  give  these  families  equal 
access  to  food  abundance. 

3.  The  day  of  the  needless  and  expensive 
surpluses  in  farm  commodities  will  have 
ended.  With  the  flexibility  provided  by 
the  new  legislation,  farmers  will  be  able  to 
match  their  production  with  their  markets. 
The  surpluses  which  once  existed  In  wheat 
and  feed  grains  are  already  nearly  gone.  The 
heavy  surpluses  we  now  have  in  cotton  and 
tobacco  will  steadily  disappear. 

4.  The  American  farmer  will  become  in- 
creasingly a  supplier  of  world  markets.  Farm 
exports  have  topped  $6  billion  for  the  last 
2  years,  and  they  will  reach  $7  billion  in  the 
next  few  years.  By  1975,  exports  will  exceed 
$8  billion  as  the  American  farmer  is  able 
to  compete  in  world  markets  at  world  prices, 

5.  Pood  -will  be  of  critical  Importance  a 
decade  hence  as  the  struggle  for  freedom 
arovuid  the  world  continues.  Our  Food  for 
Peace  program  will  be  even  more  of  a  key- 
stone in  American  foreign  policy  than  it  is 
today.  The  need  for  food  already  Is  begin- 
ning to  exceed  the  productive  abilities  of  the 
developing  nations  in  country  after  country. 
American  agriculture  will  be  Instrumental  in 
meeting  this  crisis  by  making  available  In- 
creasing amounts  of  food  aid.  Technical  as- 
sistance to  help  the  developing  countries  ac- 
celerate their  own  food  production  will  be 
even  more  important  than  it  is  today. 

6.  The  farm  family  with  adequate  re- 
sources will  be  earning  parity  of  income — a 
compKtrable  return  for  the  labor  and  re- 
sources used  to  produce  abundance  as  could 
be  earned  In  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
There  will  be  fewer  larger  than  family  sized 
farms,  but  significantly  more  adequate  size 
family  farms  and  fewer  very  small  farms. 

7.  Before  the  next  10  years  are  finished,  all 
of  rural  America  virlll  be  well  into  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  renaissance  which  will 
bring  the  pe<q>le  who  live  in  the  ooimtryslde 
the  parity  of  opportunity  they  are  now  to 
l|irge  part  denied. 

Today,  rural  Americans  lag  2  years  behind 
lu-ban  Americans  in  educational  achieve- 
ments. Rural  children  receive  one-third  leas 
medical  attention  than  city  youngsters.  One 
out  of  four  rural  homes  should  be  replaced 
or  given  major  repairs.     One  out  of  five  rural 
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v,«nes  is  Without  running  water,  and  nearly 
i^oo  rural  tovras  have  no  central  water  ays- 
IZn^  A  rviral  family,  on  the  average,  eama 
iVobo  less  a  year  than  a  city  family. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  war  on 
J«rtv  and  has  called  the  Nation  to  action 
KSeve  a  higher  quality  of  life  and  a  new 
dimension  of  living.  ^     ,    j 

Tether  with  the  Congress,  he  has  backed 
this  challenge  with  a  battery  of  new  pro- 
Swns  Which  provide  new  tools  and  new  re- 
^es  for  the  American  people  to  use. 
T^ev  include  economic  development  pro- 
tZ^s  to  assist  individuals  to  gain  new  op- 
^^nlty  and  to  help  local  communities  and 
^onal  areas  expand  the  range  of  Job  and 
Sme  opportunities.  Education  programs 
iriU  be  available  to  help  local  school  districts 
modernize  theh-  educational  plant  and  to 
helD  colleges  and  universities  to  meet  the  In- 
creL^  dlmands  of  the  future.  Vocational 
tralnine  programs  will  assist  many  to  gain 
MW  skUls  to  increase  their  earning  ability. 
Loans  and  scholarships  v?ill  be  more  widely 
avaUable  to  young  people  seeking  higher  ed- 
ucation. Medical  needs  of  elderly  citizens 
will  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  their  economic 
independence.  Increased  assistance  wlU  be 
available  for  housing  and  for  community 
faculties  to  improve  health  and  cultural  op- 

'^me  of  these  programs  wUl  be  avaUable  to 
rural  areas  directly  through  the  USDA.  but 
the  needs  of  the  rural  community  are  so.  deep 
and  pervasive  that  the  full  range  of  Federal 
programs  will  be  required  to  overcome  the 
disparity  of  opportunity  which  now  exists 
in  rural  America. 

The  President  has  assigned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  task  of  insuring  that 
these  resources— which  so  often  In  the  past 
have  stopped  at  the  city  line— reach  out  to 
the  people  of  rural  America  as  well. 

To  carry  out  this  assignment,  we  have  put 
into  operation  in  the  USDA  a  rural  com- 
munity development  service  to  coordinate 
and  channel  to  the  countryside  the  services 
and  programs  which  can  help  to  make  rural 
America  a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 

With  active  and  vigorous  leaders  in  local 
commimlties  now  coming  aggressively  to  the 
front,  these  resources  can  be  the  tools  they 
employ  to  bring  parity  of  opportunity  to 
rural  America  over  the  next  decade. 

These  predictions  of  what  the  next  decade 
will  bring  to  agriculture  and  rural  life  are 
more  than  a  statement  of  hope.  They  are 
objectives  well  within  the  iMractical  capa- 
bilities of  the  American  people.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  be  realized  by  1975. 

All  of  the  economic,  scientiflc.  and  tech- 
nological information  we  feed  Into  computers 
comes  back  in  a  message  that  tells  us  wo 
have  the  resources  and  skills  to  attain  these 
objectives. 

But  no  computer  can  dream,  and  no  com- 
puter can  instill  in  man  the  desire  to  make 
his  highest  dream  come  true. 

President  Johnson  put  It  best  when  he 
described  his  vision  of  America  as  a  Great 
Society: 

"The  challenge  of  the  next  half  century 
is  whether  we  have  the  wisdom  to  use  our 
wealth  to  enrich  and  elevate  awr  national 
life,  and  advance  the  quality  of  our  Ameri- 
can civilization. 

"The  Great  Society  is  not  a  safe  harbor, 
»  resting  place,  a  flnal  objective,  a  finished 
work.  It  is  a  challenge  constantly  renewed, 
beckoning  us  toward  a  destiny  where  the 
meaning  of  our  lives  matches  the  marvelous 
products  of  oxir  labor." 

Only  men  can  dream,  and  only  man  can 
transform  dreams  into  reality  and  desire  Into 
progress. 

Because  I  sense  the  will  and  the  desire  and 
the  dedication  among  the  rural  people  to 
make  dreams  come  true,  I  am  confident  that 
progress  toward  a  society  of  greatness  will 
be  the  hallmark  of  the  next  decade  in  agri- 
culture and  rural  life. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  560,  a  reso- 
lution reaffirming  this  body's  support  for 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  light  of  the  criticism  from  certain 
segments  of  the  press,  and  in  particular 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[Mr.  Pulbright],  concerning  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  revolt  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  I  believe  this  resolution  is  both 
timely  and  necessary. 

International  communism  poses  a 
grave  threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  numer- 
ous cotmtries  in  Latin  America.  We  wit- 
nessed it  in  Cuba  and  we  are  witnessing 
It  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Unless 
we  make  our  position  with  respect  to  this 
threat  crystal  clear,  neither  our  friends 
will  be  certain  of  our  support  nor  our 
enemies  aware  of  our  determination. 

The  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
evidence  the  need  for  this  resolution, 
directed  as  it  Is  not  only  to  our  friends 
and  enemies  outside  of  the  United  States 
but  to  the  administration  as  well  in  whose 
hands  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country 
is  molded. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  accomplish  its  an- 
nounced purpose  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— ^namely,  to  prevent  that  country 
from  falling  Into  the  waiting  arms  of 
the  Communists — was  frustrated,  and 
this  will  become  clearer  in  the  months 
to  come,  because  of  the  criticism  leveled 
at  the  administration's  show  of  force  by 
so-called  teach-in  groups  and  others. 

Succumbing  to  this  pressure,  the  ad- 
ministration which  first  asked  Domini- 
can General  Berreras  to  drive  the  pro- 
Communist  rebels  out  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  quickly  changed  its  goal  and 
what  was  first  formed  as  a  protective 
zone  to  save  American  and  foreign  lives 
in  downtown  Santo  Domingo  became  a 
wall  of  protection  for  the  rebels  them- 
selves. 

This  travesty  was  compounded  with 
the  removal  of  suiti-Communist  Domini- 
can General  Wessin  y  Wessin  at  gun- 
point by  American  men  and  arms. 

Reports  which  have  not  been  refuted 
by  the  administration  reveal  that  the 
Communists  have  surfaced  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  rebel-held  zone 
of  that  city,  protected  as  it  was  by  Ameri- 
can troops,  was  turned  into  a  suburb  of 
Havana  with  training  in  subverison  and 
sabotage  and  political  indoctrination  go- 
ing on  under  the  noses  of  the  OAS  peace- 
keeping force  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore  incredible  that  there  are 
still  those  who  insist  that  the  Commu- 
nists never  posed  a  threat  to  that  revolu- 
tion. The  Communist  organizations  in 
that  country — the  Castro-inspired  14th 
of  June  Movement,  the  Red  Chinese 
MPD.  and  the  Dominican  Communist 


Party— control  the  rebel  military  estab- 
lisliment.  As  such,  they  will  play  a  key 
role  in  Uie  cosdition  government  and 
what  faces  this  country  now  Is  either  a 
complete  Communist  takeover  or  a  type 
of  Latin  American  Laos.  Our  vacilla- 
tion at  a  critical  time  has  created  a  situ- 
ation which  I  predict  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us  and  all  of  the  Americas  in  years 
to  come. 

Had  this  body  acted  sooner  on  a  resolu- 
tion such  as  we  have  before  us  today, 
pressure  from  the  lunatic  left  in  this 
country  might  not  have  persuaded  the 
administration  to  back  down.  Possibly 
passage  of  this  resolution  today  will  con- 
vince the  administration  that  future  ef- 
forts to  ward  off  communism  in  this 
hemisphere  will  have  the  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
body. 

And,  I  fear,  future  efforts  will  be  called 
for  as  long  as  Cuba's  traffic  in  subver- 
sion is  met  with  meager  resistance  by  the 
United  States  as  is  presently  the  case. 

Communist  Cuba  continues  to  be  the 
cancer  in  this  hemisphere.  As  I  have 
so  often  told  this  body,  subversion,  not 
sugarcane,  is  its  major  export. 

There  are  numerous  short-of-war 
steps  that  can  and  should  be  taken  to 
ward  off  this  continuing  threat,  none  of 
which  this  administration  is  willing  to 
take.  For  example,  many  of  us  have 
long  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Cuban  government  in  exile. 

Those  who  oppose  this  prt^Josal  do  so, 
it  appears,  not  because  the  suggestion 
is  without  merit  but  because  they  fear 
that  the  establishment  of  such  an  exile 
government  would  not  be  possible  due 
to  the  numerous  groups  of  exile  organi- 
zations spread  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  the  past  years,  I  have  spent  nu- 
merous hours  in  Florida  and  In  Wash- 
ington dlsoissing  this  proposltiwi  with 
Cuban  exile  leaders.  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly assured  from  the  leaders  of  the 
many  diverse  factions  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  exile  gova-nment  would 
have  the  suppOTt  of  the  vast  majority 
of  exile  groups  and  further,  the  names 
of  Cuban  exiles  scattered  throughout  the 
hemisphere  are  available  so  that  a^ 
plebiscite  by  mall  could  be  imdertaken 
under  proper  supervision,  possibly 
through  the  OAS. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rea- 
son there  are  so  many  exile  organizations 
Is  because  they  have  no  centrally  recog- 
nized organization  with  which  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  and  their  cause.  Our 
refusal  to  recognize  such  an  exile  gov- 
ernment has  fostered  these  diverse  fac- 
tions. In  short,  they  have  no  home  and 
we  have  not  given  them  one. 

A  Cuban  Government  in  exile,  with  the 
support  of  the  United  States,  could  win 
back  the  freedom  of  the  people  on  that 
island  of  tyranny. 

Another  objection  voiced  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  exile  government  Is  that 
it  may  not  have  the  support  of  the 
people  in  Cuba.  This  argument  Is  spe- 
cious because  once  Cuba  Is  returned  to 
the  family  of  free  nations,  the  exile  gov- 
ernment would  naturally  give  way  to  the 
freely  established  government  elected 
by  all  of  the  people  of  Cuba. 
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I  ha\e  also  called  for  a  meaniiigfiil 
trade  bm  and  a  halt  to  the  constant 
flow  of  Communist  arms  and  subversive 
trainees  between  Cuba  and  other  Latin 
Americi  n  nations.  With  recent  alarm- 
ing rep<  »rts  that  Castro  is  spreading  his 
tentacle  s  to  Africa  as  well,  there  is  fur- 
ther reison  f<M:  this  country  to  start 
instituti  ng  these  programs. 

To  ddte,  our  efforts  to  rid  Cuba  of 
Castro  i  nd  communism  have  been  futile. 
What  e<  on(»nlc  sanctions  we  have  taken 
against  Castro  have  been  Ineffective. 
The  wis  iful  thinkers  in  the  administra- 
tion sem  to  believe  that  by  making 
Cuba  as  expensive  as  possible  for  Russia 
to  mair  bain,  the  Soviets  will  eventually 
write  Ci  iba  off  as  a  bad  investment  and 
pull  ou ;.  This  is  absolute  nonsense. 
Any  wl  o  have  studied  the  Communist 
^ston  horoughly  will  be  quick  to  admit 
that  the  preservation  of  Cuba  as  a  Com- 
munist state  is  worth  any  price  to  the 
intemat  ional  Commimist  movement.  It 
serves  £s  a  base  for  military  advance- 
ment ir  this  hemisphere.  It  serves  as 
a  base  for  ftirther  subversion  in  this 
hemsipl  ere.  It  serves  as  a  base  for  Red 
pr(^>agaada  in  this  hemisi^ere.  Ex- 
pensive as  it  may  be  to  maintain,  to  the 
Commu  lists  it  is  a  priceless  possession 
which  ^rould  not  be  discarded  because 
of  its  CO  it  be  it  in  rubles  or  yen. 

Mr.  S  seaker,  I  support  this  resolution 
because  I  feel  it  essential  that  the  once- 
dlscardfd  Monroe  Doctrine  be  revived 
and  rea  firmed.  H<«)efully,  it  will  signal 
the  begnnlng  of  an  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministntlon  to  institute  meaningful 
prograns  that  will  make  the  Americas 
free  froi  a  the  Ccxnmunist  threat. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 

is  turned  this  week  to  a 

of  grand  purpose  and  noble 

;he  Constitution  of  the  United 

Pot  this  Is  Constitution  Week, 

by    presidential    proclama- 

•  ncourage  citizens  to  learn  more 

Constitution  and  to  build  and 

citizenship. 

a  coimtry  dedicated  to  law  and 

"  respect  for  individual  rights. 

Constitution  giiarantees.    It 

that  sets  us  apart,  as  the 

people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

appropriate,   therefore,   that   7 

he  year,  at  least,  should  be  set 

lonor  of  that  great  and  glorious 

the  Pederal  Constitution. 

donocratic  experiment  laimched 

shores  almost  two  centuries  ago, 

us  with  many  blessings.   At 

of  that  experiment  and  those 

stands  our  Constitution. 

remains  the  greatest  expe- 

all  mankind,  and  the  American 

Is.  in  many  respects,  the 

donocracy  as  It  Is  known  to  the 


world  today.  Let  us  hall  this  week  that 
great,  remarkable  declaration  of  himian 
rights,  the  Federal  Constitution.  Long 
may  it  prevail. 


Brave  MariHC 
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Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  letter  recently  received 
from  a  constituent  who  has  a  son  serving 
in  Vietnam. 

In  the  light  of  some  recent  protests 
about  our  efforts  there  It  is  a  real  thrill 
to  hear  from  a  mother,  who  quotes  her 
son  serving  in  the  Marine  Corps  who  re- 
fused a  choice  to  come  out  of  the  com- 
bat zone.  Bear  in  mind  this  was  written 
just  after  the  battle  of  Chu  Lai.  He 
wrote  to  his  mother  that  none  of  his 
buddies  want  or  expect  to  be  rotated.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  these  words 
came  from  a  son  who  relinquished  the 
option  to  be  deferred  to  continue  his  col- 
lege education  in  order  to  go  into  the 
Marine  Corps.  It  makes  me  proud  that 
this  yoimg  man  when  he  was  told  he 
could  come  out  of  the  combat  zone  be- 
caiise  he  was  the  only  surviving  son  in 
his  family,  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
front  Unes.  The  words  of  this  brave 
yoimg  man  speak  so  eloquently  when  he 
said,  "I  am  in  the  Corps  and  I  stay  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  point  out  that  Hanoi  feeds  on 
the  unseemingly  demonstrations  of  some 
of  our  young  Americans  who  Indulge  In 
draft  card  burning  and  make  demonstra- 
tions against  trains  and  ships  carrying 
American  men  and  arms  to  Vietnam. 
The  Hanoi  press  recently  said  most  of  the 
American  people  were  against  the  few 
imperialist  warmongers  who  were  driving 
our  youth  to  die  for  Imperialist  purposes. 
We  know  that  contention  is  patently  ab- 
surd and  oiu-  Government  is  neither  an 
aggressor  nor  a  warmonger.  Hanoi 
should  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  be- 
lieving its  own  propaganda. 

It  Is  a  real  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  received  from  a  mother's  brave  marine 
in  Vietnam.    It  is  as  follows : 

I  Harrisonville.     Mo., 

September  3,1965. 
William  J.  Randall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

HoNOBABLK  SiR :  When  I  read  In  the  Kansas 
City  Star  thia  week  about  the  marine  private 
who  waa  averse  to  being  sent  to  Vietnam,  and 
of  his  letter  to  the  President  thanking  him 
tor  being  responsible  for  the  boy's  oppor- 
tunity to  really  serve  his  country,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  the  com- 
ment of  a  marine  lance  corporal  from  your 
district. 

On  August  28,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
son.  L/Opl.  Glenn  H.  Daniels,  who  has  been 
in  Vietnam  since  late  In  February.  He  was 
fortunate,  and  with  God's  care,  to  come 
through  the  battle  at  caiu  Lai  safely.  He 
told  me  he  oould  com.e  out  of  the  combat 


zone,  if  he  wanted,  as  an  only  surviving  son 
since  he  had  not  signed  a  waiver,  but  "I  u^ 
In  the  corps — the  dorps  is  here — and  there- 
fore  so  am  L" 

As  much  as  I'd  like  to  have  him,  and  everv 
mother's  son,  safe  and  out  of  combat,  hu 
comment  makes  me  that  much  prouder  of 
him,  and  of  all  his  buddies  who  feel  the 
same  way.  Particvdarly  so,  since  his  letter 
was  received  the  day  after  the  disgusting 
news  of  young  men  literally  swamping  mar- 
rlage  bureaus  to  beat  the  midnight  deadlines 
so  they  could  be  exempt  from  the  draft. 

Before  Glenn  enlisted  he  told  me  that  he 
felt  very  much  his  obligation  to  his  country 
and  that,  even  though  several  boys  who  had 
graduated  from  high  school  with  him  had 
married  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  go  to 
service,  he  couldn't  even  conceive  of  mar- 
riage until  he  had  completed  his  service  ob- 
ligation  and  his  college  education. 

Sons  like  Glenn,  and  they  are  legion,  I 
know,  are  never  heard  about,  but  their  coun- 
try can  be  Justly  proud  that  they  are  men 
and  far  out  balance  the  boys.  Without 
them  and  their  great  sense  of  responsibility 
to  family,  country,  and  self,  our  Nation  would 
not  be  the  great  nation  It  Is. 

Thank  you  for  bearing  with'  me,  but  I 
felt  I  had  to  share  my  pride  wltK  a  person 
of  your  stature.  Some  day  I  sincerely  hope 
to  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  meeting 
you  personally.  You  have  been  more  than 
kind  and  helpful  on  different  occasions  to  me 
and  to  my  family. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  FlorenceE.  B.  Daniels. 


Why  Not  Go  Fishing? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  questionable  boondoggles 
ramrodded  through  this  Congress 
through  use  of  the  President's  arm-twist- 
hig  techniques  was  the  1965  Housing  Act 
and  its  indefensible  rent-supplement 
gimmick. 

The  Calumet  Index,  an  Independent 
publication  serving  the  far  south  side  of 
Chicago  very  energetically  commented 
on  that  phase  of  the  Housing  Act  In  Its 
edition  of  September  22,  which  I  insert 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members: 

Why  Not  Go  Fishing? 

Having  succeeded,  through  public  hous- 
ing. In  putting  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  b 
good  many  voters,  the  Pederal  Government 
now  wants  to  do  something  for  the  renter 
who  earns  too  much  to  live  in  pubUc  housing 
and  not  enough  to  afford  deceitt  private 
housing.  It  Is  supposed  that  there  may  be 
some  4  million  families  In  this  category,  for 
whom  the  Great  Society  wants  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. 

Rent  supplements  (subsidy  Is  a  word  they 
avoid)  are  expected  to  require  $500  million 
for  payments  to  landlords  for  the  first  4  years 
in  a  40-year  program  that  some  say  could 
cost  $13  bUllon. 

If  It  were  not  such  a  sad  conjmentary  on 
the  extent  of  socialism's  penetration  Into  the 
American  pattern,  and  so  expensive.  It  would 
read  like  a  Joke  on  himian  nature. 

Families  with  Incomes  well  past  the  na- 
tional median  can  have  you  pay  their  rent 
for  them.  This  is  clearly  another,  way  to 
redistribute  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  by 

i  ' 
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having  taxpayers  assume  this  kind  of  obll- 

^tSb  kind  of  thing  Is  making  spineless 
ieUvflsh  out  of  erstwhile  tough,  independ- 
int  hardworking  Americans.  Such  plans 
take  away  the  incentives  to  learn,  earn,  and 
gave  Why  should  a  person  strive  to  raise 
Ms  own  living  standard  through  his  own 
efforts  (rewards  for  his  industrlousness  or 
skills)  if  everything  is  already  available  on 
application  to  the  Government.  Might  as 
well  go  fishing. 


Poll  Shows  Peace  Negotiations  Favored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  urged  a  negotiated  peace  settlement 
in  Vietnam  for  many  months,  I  was  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  Gallup  poll  re- 
sults printed  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  23,  1965.  This  poll  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  I  might  get  68  per- 
cent of  the  vote  at  the  next  election— 
which  is  somewhat  better  than  I  received 
last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oppo- 
nent who  urged  sending  more  troops  to 
Vietnam,  if  he  holds  true  to  Gallup  poll 
results,  should  receive  about  33  percent 
of  the  vote. 

Since  a  good  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  sensitive  to  the  winds  of  public  opin- 
ion, as  tested  by  the  art  of  the  pollsters, 
it  may  be  that  these  results  will  have 
some  Influence  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
In  addition,  since  the  President  is  re- 
puted to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  polls 
as  well,  he  can  draw  additional  ctwnfort 
from  these  findings  for  his  efforts  to 
reach  "a  compromise  peace  settlement" 
that  may  help  to  control  the  war  hawks 
whose  urgings  have  appeared  to  Influence 
the  decisions  to  expand  the  war  to  its 
present  level. 

It  is  an  unfortunately  too  rare  cir- 
cumstance when  international  morality, 
good  sense,  and  good  politics  all  point  to 
the  same  course  of  action.  I  commend 
the  results  of  this  latest  Gallup  poll  to 
my  colleagues: 

Thi  Gallup  Poll:  68  Percent  Favor  Viet 
Peace  Bid  Issue 

Princeton,  N.J. — Anticipating  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  might  play  an  Important 
role  In  the  congressional  campaign  next  year, 
the  Gallup  Poll  asked  a  cross-section  oif  the 
Nation's  adults  what  their  reactions  would 
be  to  a  candidate's  calling  either  for  more 
troops  there  or  for  a  compromise  settlement. 

The  results  show  that  the  Republicans 
will  have  a  lot  of  selling  to  do  if  they  adopt 
escalation  of  the  war  as  party  policy.  The 
questions  and  the  results : 

"If  a  candidate  for  Ck>ngress  In  your  dis- 
trict advocated  sending  a  great  many  more 
men  to  Vietnam,  would  you  be  more  inclined 
or  less  inclined  to  vote  for  him?" 

Percent 

More  inclined— —  33 

Less  inclined 38 

No  opinion 29 

"If  a  candidate  for  Congress  In  yoiir  dis- 
trict said  that  we  should  try  harder  to  reach 
a  compromise  peace  settlement  In  Vietnam. 


wo\ild  you  be  more  inclined  or  lees  inclined 

to  vote  for  him?" 

Percent 

More  Inclined *8 

Less  Inclined i* 

No  opinion i® 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  two 
qviestlons  are  no*  mutually  exclusive.  Some 
people  believe  that  the  beet  way  to  achieve 
a  peace  settlement  in  Vietnam  is  to  build 
up  the  ground  forces  there. 

The  views  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
differ  little  on  these  two  questions,  as  the 
following  tables  show : 

MORE   TROOPS 

Republicans 

Percent 

More   Inclined 32 

Less  inclined 39 

No  opinion 29 

Democrats 

More  Inclined 34 

Less  Inclined 38 

No  opinion 28 

COMPROMISE    settlement 

Republicans 

More   Inclined- 70 

Less  Inclined 15 

No  opinion 15 

Democrats 

More  Inclined 69 

Less  Inclined I* 

No  opinion 1"^ 


The  First  Lady  Calls  Peoria,  III.,  "An 
Example  for  Every  Other  City  in 
America'' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMABKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Lsmdon  B.  Johnson  came  to  Peoria,  HI., 
Wednesday  on  a  beautificatlon  trip,  dedi- 
cating Peoria  County's  new  courthouse 
and  plaza,  and  planted  a  Japanese  cherry 
tree  on  the  bell  plaza  level  of  the  covui;- 
house  yard.  Peoria  is  my  hometown 
and  the  largest  city  In  my  congressional 
district  so  it  Is  natural  that  I  am  pleased 
that  the  eyes  of  Texas  have  looked  with 
favor  upon  an  outstanding  example  of 
local  Initiative  In  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Johnson  praised  the  "vision, 
toughness,  hard  work"  of  Peorians  that 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  publicize  con- 
siderably In  the  Congressional  Record 
during  this  session.    Mrs.  Johnson  said: 

And  now  that  I'm  here  and  can  see  It  and 
have  heard  how  It  was  accomplished  I  under- 
stand there  was  a  long  thread  of  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Peoria  was 
honored  that  Mrs.  Johnson  could  take 
part  in  their  proud  moment.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  the  text  of 
Mrs.  Johnson's  remarks  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Sept.  22, 1965] 
Text  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  Speech 

Following  Is  the  text  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  address  as  prepared  for  delivery 
today  at  the  dedication  of  the  Peoria  County 
Courthouse. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  here  In  the  magic  city  of 
Peoria — a  magic  city  because  It  Is  filled  with 
magicians^    As  one  of  your  leading  citizens 


told  me:  Those  people  have  transfomxed 
downtown  Petwia  Into  one  of  the  prettiest 
cities  In  America."  And  that  Is  magic  Indeed. 
"1  do  not  know  what  Peoria  was  like  before 
this,  but  I  can  see  for  myself  that  the  tribute 
iB  a  Just  one.  Your  downtown  Is  marked  by 
an  ease  and  grace  of  landscaping  and  archi- 
tecture that  masks  the  long  hard  work  and 
planning  that  built  It.  And  this  new  court- 
house Is  the  capstone  of  your  effort. 

"And  so  I  come  here  not  Just  to  dedicate  a 
building  but  to  celebrate  the  men  and  women 
who  not  only  have  brought  beauty  to  this 
city,  but  have  provided  an  example  and  a 
model  for  an  entire  Nation.  And  that  Is 
as  It  should  be.  For  since  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  Peoria  has  helped  to  lead  and 
build  this  co\mtry. 

"I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  with  Mrs. 
Dirksen  and  Mrs.  Douglas.  Like  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  the  earlier  Mr.  Douglas,  their  husbands 
do  not  agree  about  everything.  But  they  are 
both  brilliant  servants  of  your  State  and  our 
country.  And  In  the  battle  to  restore  and 
protect  the  beauty  of  America  they  fight  side 
by  side  on  the  frontllnes  of  the  U.8.  Senate. 
"Here  in  Peoria  you  are  meeting  one  of 
the  profound  challenges  of  our  civilization- 
It  is  to  preserve  the  oldest  and  most  cherished 
of  oxir  values  In  the  midst  of  the  newest 
achievements  of  our  genius  and  growth.  It 
is  to  Insure  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people  are  not  lost  and  submerged  by  abun- 
dance and  progress. 

"After  all  a  city  Is  not  Just  a  coUectiMi  of 
stores  and  homes  and  shops.  It  is  a  place  for 
people  to  live.  And,  hopefully,  It  Is  a  place 
where  they  can  Uve  the  good  life.  That  U 
why  it  Is  so  Important  that  families  even 
In  the  heart  of  the  city — have  places  to  walk, 
playgrounds  for  their  children,  and  siirround- 
Ings  which  please  the  eye  and  lift  the  spirit. 
"Today,  we  have  a  wonderful  opportimlty 
to  bvilld  that  kind  of  America.  We  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  construction  revolution.  Accord- 
ing to  an  outstanding  urban  auth(»lty  we 
wUl,  in  the  next  10  years,  erect  new  buUdlngs 
eqxial  In  value  to  aU  that  are  standing  to- 
day. This  gives  us  a  chance  at  a  fresh  start. 
We  can  buUd  homes  and  shops  crowded  to- 
gether, without  Imagination  or  open  space, 
soon  to  become  new  slums.  Or  we  can  do 
what  you  are  doing  In  Peoria:  planning  and 
working  so  our  downtown  areas  will  be  an 
object  of  pride  to  those  who  built  them  and 
a  source  of  gratitude  to  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

"It  was  the  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  who  said:  'Most  of  our 
ugllneas  is  a  result  of  wealth,  not  of  poverty. 
A  poor  people  wouldn't  be  able  to  replace 
trees  with  parking  lots,  litter  the  streets 
with  signs,  and  fill  the  air  with  wires.  W^ 
need  to  make  ugliness  unprofitable.' 

"Of  course,  ugliness  Is  unprofitable.  Not 
Just  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  In  the 
toU  It  takes  of  h\iman  pleasure  and  the  qual- 
ity of  our  daUy  Uf  e. 

"Tou  are  working  to  end  this  terrible  drain. 
In  doing  so  you  are  providing  an  example  for 
every  other  city  in  America. 

"This  courthouse  Is  a  keystone  In  your  pro- 
gram. It  shows  that  government  can  work 
hand  In  hand  with  private  business  In  the 
steady  Improvement  of  the  life  of  our  city. 
Government  has  not  always  buUt  with  grace 
and  distinction.  But  I  hope,  and  believe, 
this  building  demonstrates  that  we  too  have 
learned  the  painful  lessons  of  past  failures. 
"This  courthouse  perfectly  exemplifies  the 
task  of  preserving  old  values  In  the  midst  of 
change.  A  buUdlng  which  is  a  brilliant  re- 
fiectlon  of  the  1960'b  replaces  an  old  and 
venerable  edifice.  Yet  the  words,  and  the 
essential  purpose — equal  Justice  under  law — 
are  unchanged. 

"So  I  dedicate  this  building  to  our  peo- 
ple— ^to  their  efforts  to  blend  the  best  of  the 
past  with  the  radiant  possibiUtles  of  the  fu- 
ture. May  this  always  be  the  hoiise  In  which 
Justice  abides  and  hope  Is  fulfilled." 
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:an  a  national  policy  be  stated  so 
lo  fully  in  so  few  words.  That  is 
poUcy  must  be:  not  to  try  to  turn 
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drawn  so  much  attention,  that  its  clean 
winds  today  can  reasonably  be  said  to  blow 
over  the  country. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  22.  1965] 
Assateague  Preserved 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  As- 
sateague Island  National  Seashore  bill,  he 
Insured  the  preservation  of  the  longest  un- 
developed beach  north  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  threat  of  heavy  construction  will  van- 
ish, and  the  plans  to  load  it  with  motels, 
bars,  and  cottages  will  dissolve.  It  will  re- 
main one  place  and  very  nearly  the  only 
place  on  the  Middle  Atlantic  Coast  where 
one  may  find  a  flat  horizon  of  sea  and  sand, 
unbroken  by  roofs  and  telephone  poles.  At 
least  this  much  of  the  natural  landscape 
will  be  held,  for  an  increasingly  urban  gen- 
eration. In  very  nearly  the  wild  and  desolate 
beauty  In  which  man  first  found   it. 

The  credit  for  this  admirable  bill  lies  with 
many  men  and  women.  It  lies  with  Senator 
Brewster,  Congressmen  Sickles  and  Mor- 
ton, and  Governor  Tawes  of  Maryland.  It 
lies  with  Secretary  Udall  and  very  notably 
with  the  President  himself.  It  lies  with 
many  hundreds  of  citizens  who  worked 
vigorously  for  the  park. 

But  the  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
use  the  park  owe  perhaps  the  largest  debt 
of  gratitude  to  William  E.  Green  of  Snow 
Hill,  the  retired  heating  contractor  who  for 
10  years  carried  on  a  lonely  and  thankless 
campaign  to  bring  Assateague  Into  public 
ownership.  He  fought  courthouse  and  state- 
house,  developers  and  promoters,  reckless  of 
the  C06t  to  himself.  He  died  2  years  ago 
this  month.  Just  as  the  park  bill  was  picking 
up  momentum. 

Mr.  Green's  long  defense  of  Assateague  Is 
evidence  that  great  parks  are  not  carved 
out  of  growing  countries  by  mild  good  wishes, 
but  are  created  by  the  passion  and  deter- 
mination of  strong-willed  citizens  who  be- 
lieve that  mankind  must  have  an  escape 
from  city  pavements. 


Resh  Hashana  and  Yom  Kippor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  connecttcut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
night  marks  the  start  of  the  Jewish  High 
Holy  Days  of  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom 
Kippur.  And  I  wish  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  wish  my  colleagues  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  my  constituents  who  are  of 
that  faith  a  happy  and  prosperous  new 
year. 

Rosh  Hashana  ushers  in  the  year  5726 
on  the  Jewish  calendar.  And  It  Is  a 
time  that  brings  to  mind  how,  through 
the  centuries,  people  of  the  Jewish  faith 
have  followed  the  Lord's  word,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  punishing  and  servile 
forms  of  tsrranny.  Despite  their  long 
suflfering,  they  have  never  wavered  in 
their  stubborn  attachment  to  Ideas  of 
strict  morality,  intellectual  Integrity, 
religious  faith,  and  cultural  Identity. 

America  must  never  forget  the  prom- 
inent role  Jews  have  played  in  our  his- 
tory. Jewish  people  played  active  roles 
in  the  founding  of  our  Nation.  Jewish 
people  have  fought  with  valor  In  every 
one  of  our  wars.  The  Old  Testament 
principles,  handed  down  to  us  by  the 


Jewish  people,  figured  in  the  t|iinking  of 
those  who  formed  our  colonies,  those 
who  worked  for  our  independence,  and 
those  who  drew  up  our  Constitution. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  strangers  or  visi- 
tors that  we  speak,  but  to  brothers  among 
us  when  we  extend  our  best  wishes  to 
all  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith. 


Support  for  the  House  Oceanograplij 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24,  1965       "* 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
gratifying  to  note  an  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  which 
praises  our  legislative  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  ocean  sciences. 

The  Post  declares  the  House  version  of 
S.  944  superior  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  suggests  that  the  conferees 
adopt  the  amendments  passed  by  the 
House.  As  a  member  of  the  Oceanogra- 
phy Subcommittee,  I,  of  course,  support 
this  view  wholeheartedly. 

Since  ocean  science  and  technology 
have  enjoyed  the  dubitable  distinction  of 
being  so  low  for  so  long  on  the  White 
House  list  of  national  priorities,  it  was 
heartening  to  me  to  note  the  Post's  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation and  its  support  of  the  efforts  of 
the  House  In  this  regard. 

It  is  true  that  S.  944  Is  only  a  begin- 
ning— a  first  step.  A  much  greater  ef- 
fort will  be  needed  to  beef  up  our  na- 
tional oceanographic  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  upon 
final  passage  of  this  legislation,  the  Com- 
mission called  for  in  our  bill  will  heart- 
ily recommend  major  improvements  In 
our  present  sluggish  Federal  program  in 
oceanography.  Then,  without  fear  of 
further  administration  reluctance,  we 
will  be  able  to  successfully  enact  legis- 
lation which  will  implement  an  ambitious 
expansion  of  an  essential  national  pro- 
gram in  marine  science  and  ocean  engi- 
neering. ..^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very  time  a  team 
of  Soviet  oceanographers  Is  touring  U.S. 
oceanographic  facilities.  I  am  afraid 
that  upon  completion  of  their  visit,  they 
will  return  somewhat  triumphantly  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  able  to  report  that  the 
United  Statey  is  lagging  behind.  We 
know  that  the  U.SJS.R.  has  nearly  twice 
as  many  ocean  research  ships  and  twice 
the  manpower  In  the  marine  sciences 
that  we  have  In  this  country. 

We  know,  also,  that  their  capability 
for  oceanographic  data  collection  is  the 
world's  best. 

The  time  for  the  United  States  to 
move  is  now.  We  must  enact  legislation 
effective  enough  to  give  our  efforts  in  this 
field  the  shot  in  the  arm  so  sorely  needed. 
The  House  version  of  S.  944  is  the  right 
start. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  the  conferees  for  S.  944 
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will  carefully  consider  the  argxmients 
Boundly  set  forth  in  the  following 
editorial: 

To  Study  Mawnb  Bcxemcb 
Study  of  the  iinderaea  prcHnlaes  to  become 
far  more  important  in  the  naUonal  Bcale  of 
«rlOTltle8  with  the  enthualastlc  House  pas- 
g^ge  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Snglneer- 
taK  Develojanent  Act  <a  19fl5.  The  bUl,  an 
improved  version  of  Senate  legislation  passed 
earlier  in  the  session,  now  goes  to  a  con- 
ference and  should  emerge  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
Most  of  the  differences  are  minor  and  can 
t)e  worked  out  without  difficulty.  In  one  re- 
Bpect,  however,  the  House  approach  la  so 
clearly  the  better  that  no  compromise  lan- 
guage should  be  adopted.  The  House  bUl 
directs  the  President  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources with  representation  from  univer- 
sities, research  laboratories.  Industry,  and 
eovernment.  The  Conunlssion  wotild  spend 
up  to  18  months  devising  an  overaU  blue- 
print for  a  national  oceanographic  program. 
The  Senate  authorized  such  a  Commission, 
but  only  at  the  President's  discretion. 

The  Senate  also  would  create  within  the 
Government  a  National  CouncU  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  DeveloiMnent.  A 
Cabinet-level  group,  the  Coxmcll  would  be 
headed  by  the  Vice  President  with  the  duty 
of  coordinating  Government  efforts  in  the 
field.  As  Representative  Alton  A.  Lbnnon, 
of  North  Carolina,  pointed  out  to  the  House, 
this  Covmcll  wovUd  be  a  needless  duplication, 
for  It  almost  certainly  would  consist  of  the 
same  men  who  already  serve  on  another  of 
the  President's  advisory  staffs,  the  Federal 
CouncU  of  Space  and  Technology.  It  would 
not  make  sense  to  charter  such  a  group  be- 
fore a  Federal  structure  for  the  undersea 
program  had  been  decided. 

The  House  has  adopted  the  f  tmdamental 
Senate  approach  to  undersea  research  and 
development.  Now  the  Senate  ought  to  ac- 
cept the  House  refinements. 


xnMithly  LcHig  Island  Executive  Home 
SgIgcIiOT 

This  newspaper  has  made  great  strides 
in  keeping  with  the  sucea  it  comes  from. 
I  am  proud  of  this  newspaper  and  wish 
to  congratulate  Its  editor  and  publisher. 
Paul  B.  Townscaid,  and  the  wonderful 
staff  of  writers  who  have  made  It  such  an 
outstanding  success.  I  feel  confident 
that  It  will  reach  new  greatness  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Tbe  Long  Island  Commercial  Review 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Long  Island  Commercial  Review,  an 
outstanding  daily  newspaper  published 
in  Nassau  Coimty,  Long  Island,  cele- 
brated its  12th  birthday.  The  pub- 
lisher of  this  newspaper,  Paul  Townsend, 
has  reported  that  the  newspaper  started 
as  a  controlled  circulation  weekly  tabloid 
in  September  1953.  The  Review  later 
changed  to  all-paid  circulation,  and 
daily — weekdays — offset  publication  with 
cold-tjrpe  composition  in  July  1962. 

Today  it  has  10,000  distribution  with  a 
3^/2  persons-per-copy  pass-along  reader- 
ship, 51  employees  in  its  own  10,000- 
square-foot  building,  and  averages  15.2 
tabloid  offset  pages  daily.  Each  week, 
it  publishes  at  least  two  supplements  in- 
cluding a  monthly  Long  Island  Heritage 
and  guide  to  recreation,  quarterly  Long 
Island  Almanac  of  economic  and  govern- 
ment data,  quarterly  Long  Island  Invest- 
ment Directory  of  publicly  owned  local 
corporations,  soniannual  Long  Island 
Financial  Institutions  Report,  and  bi- 


Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Facilities 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NOKXH  CAKOLZNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  10232)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  or  Insure  loans  to 
public  and  q\iasl-publlc  agencies  and  cor- 
porations not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 
to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems  serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  in  rural  commimlty  develop- 
ment planning  and  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  such  community  facilities, 
to  Increase  the  annual  aggregate  of  Insured 
loans  thereunder,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

Mr.  COOLErsr.    Mr.  Chairman,  1 3^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Bob  Poage, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Credit,  and  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Ralph  Harvey,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  and  all 
of  the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, upon  all  of  the  splendid  woi*  they 
have  done  on  this  bill.  The  subcom- 
mittee worked  long  and  hard  on  the  bill 
now  before  you.  They  considered  all  of 
the  pertinent  facts  and  circumstances  In- 
volved, and  my  recollection  Is  that  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  was  imani- 
mously  accepted  and  approved  by  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  ofiBcers  and  directors  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  upon  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  that  agency  of  the 
Government  has  administered  all  pro- 
grams which  that  agency  has  by  law 
been  directed  to  administer.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  been  re- 
markably free  from  criticism.  Those 
in  charge  of  this  program  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  assigned  to  them  in 
magnificent  fashion.  Perhaps  the  of- 
ficials of  this  agency  of  the  Government 
have  not  done  all  things  right  and  per- 
haps they  have  not  pleased  all  people, 
but  certainly  all  of  us  know  that  they 
have  at  all  times  been  prompted  by  the 
purest  of  motives  and  dealt  with  all  prob- 
lems frankly,  fairly,  forthrightly,  and 
with  great  impartiality  and  integrity. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  bill  deals  with  problems  of  great 
importance.    More  than  30,000  cwnmu- 


nlties  in  this  coimtry  need  and  want  the 
relief  which  will  be  provided  in  this  bill 
when  it  Is  enacted  into  law.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  whdl;  as  you 
know,  is  the  vice  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  has  pres«ited  the  bill  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  a  very  brirf  and 
comprehensive  manner,  I  hope  that  the 
bill  will  be  passed,  that  It  will  become 
law,  and  I  know  that  the  program  wiU 
be  beneficial  to  the  rural  areas  of  Amer- 
ica. Certainly  we  must  provide  some  re- 
lief for  the  citizens  of  our  country  who 
are  living  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation 
just  as  we  have  provided  relief  for  those 
citizens  living  in  urban  areas. 


Humanitarian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  icissouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  recently  mourned  the  loss 
of  Dexter  Perry,  a  close  personal  friend  of 
President  Truman  and  one  of  our  city's 
outstanding  citizens.  In  life  he  earned 
the  description  of  humanitarian  because 
with  him  friendship  and  service  to  his 
fellowman  was  a  way  of  life.  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  he  gave  legal  advice  to 
those  in  need  and  always  forgot  to  sub- 
mit a  bill  for  his  services.  He  passed  on 
leaving  only  a  small  estate. 

His  creed  in  life  was  to  help  persons  to 
whMn  life  had  dealt  misfortune.  For  25 
years  he  spent  all  of  his  time  outside 
business  hours  performing  his  duties  as 
service  officer  for  the  Tirey  J.  Ford  Post 
of  the  American  Legion,  giving  freely  of 
his  time  to  assist  veterans,  their  widows 
and  families. 

Several  years  t^o  the  Legion  gave  him 
an  award  for  public  service  to  his  com- 
miuiity.  Presentation  was  by  his  long- 
time personal  friend,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  A  year  or  two  later 
he  received  the  Service  to  Mankind 
Award  from  the  Sertoma  Club.  Again 
the  award  was  presented  by  our  former 
President  who  at  that  time  referred  to 
Perry  as  a  "grassroots  humanitarian." 

On  another  occasion,  President  Tru- 
man said: 

Dext«'  Perry  does  more  good  for  people 
who  need  It  than  any  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. You  always  find  Perry  around  when 
someone  Is  In  trouble. 

Dexter  Perry  did  not  believe  in  show- 
manship. He  preferred  to  stay  out  of 
the  headlines  but  the  community  In 
which  he  lived  will  not  soon  forget  his 
life  of  service. 

Dexter  was  familiar  with  the  Biblical 
story  about  tjie  question  by  Cain  to  his 
brother,  Abel,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keep- 
er?" His  life  was  an  aflflrmatlve  answer 
to  this  Old  Testament  interrogatory. 

Upon  his  passing,  our  newspa^ier,  the 
Independence  Examiner  in  its  editorial 
column  wrote  an  obituary  of  highest 
praise  which  reads  as  follows: 
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the  Independence  Examiner, 
Sept.  15,  1965] 

PZBRT:  HlTMANrrABIAN 


Perry  was  a  big  genial  fellow  to 
and  service  to  bis  fellow- 
a,  way  of  life.    He  died  this  week 
leaving  much  of  a  personal  fortxine, 
he  has  given  to  others  over  many 
make  an  impressive  total, 
't  make  a  big  splurge  in  his  Job 
constable  or  in  his  profession  as 
He  attended  to  his  duties  quietly 
much  time  outside  of  business 
to  help  persons  to  whom  life 
nlsfortunes. 
of  World  War  I,  he  was  a  former 
of  the  Tlrey  J.  Ford  Post  of  the 
Legion,  and  served  that  organlza- 
dlstlnctlon  for  45  years.     For  the 
he  had  been  post  service  officer 
many  opportunities  to  assist  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  families. 

Dexter  ]  'erry  wovUd  have  been  the  last  one 

to  have  cjaimed  any  personal  credit  for  the 

and  services  be  performed. 

f4om  personal  publicity  and  recognl- 

point  where  It  was  difficult  for 

o  find  out  about  his  activities.    He 

praise  for  him  publicized  when 

act;orded  two  outstanding  honors. 

on  poet  gave  him  a  life  member- 
li62,  with  the  award  presented  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  a  long- 
friend, 
he  received  the  Service  to  Man- 
1   of   the   Independence   Sertoma 
award    also   being  presented    by 
President,  who  referred  to  Perry 
roots  humanitarian." 
only  his  close   associates  In  the 
Legion  knew  all  of  the  many  works 
he   performed,    and   even   they 
known  the  full  story. 
Truman  said :  "Dexter  Perry  does 
for  people  who  tieed  it  than  any 
acqiiaintance.    You'll  always  find 
when  someone  Is  in  trouble." 
you  talk   to  friends   of  Dexter 
nore  you  And  out  about  Instances 
dug  down  in  his  own  pocket,  at  a 
sacrifice,  to  help  someone  else.    The 
hear  about  his  trips   to  distant 
ar  away  as  the  west  coast,  to  cheer 
co^cirades  who  were  sick  or  unfortu- 
more   you   hear   about    how   he 
free  services  as  a  lawyer  when 
In  trouble,  or  bow  he  would  get 
1  nlddle  of  the  night  to  find  hospital 
for  a  sick  person. 

I  erry  lived  an  unassxunlng.  unpre- 
Lfe  and  didn't  often  make  the 
But  he  left  an  Indelible  Impres- 
communlty  that  will  not  soon  be 
He  was  a  humanitarian  in  the 
of  the  word.  t , 
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Tax-Share  Plan 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soxrrH  cabouna 
IN  THE  laODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  -sday.  September  23.  1965 
D)RN, 


Mid  rest 


Mr.   Speaker,   there   Is 

in  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hel- 

the  Federal  tax  take  with 

and  local  communities.    The 

UP!   story   appeared    in   the 

Post  of  September  23. 

Back    Tax-Share    Plan 
Isi^m>.  Mich.,  September  22. — 
Governors  agreed  today  that 
gets  too  much  of  the  tax  dollar. 


Members  of  the  mldwestern  Governors 
conference  agreed  the  States  should  retain 
or  be  given  a  rebate  on  a  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral tax  money.  But  no  specific  recommen- 
dations were  made  on  how  this  might  be 
done. 

Instead,  the  Governors  urged  a  previously 
formed  conunittee  to  speed  its  study  on  State 
and  local  revenue  sources. 


I 


Home  Rule  Bill:  A  Threat  to  the  Merit 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Joe  Young  which  appears  in  to- 
day's Evening  Star  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  endorses 
what  I  have  been  saying  for  some  time 
now  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  home  rule  bills  which  would 
exempt  Federal  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  protection  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Meloy  is  reported  in  this 
article  as  Iwlleving  that  permitting  Fed- 
eral and  District  government  employees 
to  take  an  active  part  in  local  partisan 
political  campaigns  would  pose  a  grave 
threat  to  the  entire  merit  system. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  24,  1965] 

Meett    Ststem    Threat    Seen    in    Plan    fob 

Washington  Partisan  Poutics 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  General 
Counsel  believes  provisions  in  the  District's 
home  rule  bill  that  permits  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict government  employees  to  take  an  active 
part  in  Washington's  municipal  elections  on 
a  partisan  basis  poses  a  "grave  threat"  to  the 
merit  system. 

Lawrence  Meloy,  who  has  been  more  closely 
associated  vrtth  enforcement  of  the  Hatch 
Act  than  any  other  Government  oflSclal  since 
Its  enactment  In  1939,  says  the  home  rule 
legislation  could  open  the  door  for  eventual 
repeal  of  political  activity  restrictions  for 
Federal  workers  in  national  elections  as  well. 

Furthermore.  Meloy  contends  that  by  per- 
mitting Federal  employees  to  campaign  ac- 
tively in  municipal  elections  here  they  will 
be  subjected  to  Intense  political  pressures 
to  contribute  to  candidates  and  political 
parties. 

"Their  chances  of  promotion  and  even 
keeping  their  Jobe  would  depend  on  their 
political  activities  in  many  cases."  Meloy  said. 
"And  should  a  political  change  of  adminis- 
tration occur,  their  chances  of  keeping  their 
Jobs  would  rest  on  how  little  they  did  for  the 
previous  party  In  power.  Thus,  Government 
workers  here  would  be  JeopEwdizing  their 
careers,  no  matter  what  they  did." 

Meloy  believes  that  Federal  employees'  po- 
litical activities  in  municipal  elections  in 
Washington  would  be  Justified  if  the  elec- 
tions were  held  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  But 
the  legislation  provides  that  elections  be  held 
on  a  partisan  basis — with  candidates  run- 
ning under  the  labels  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties. 

Thus,  the  CSC  General  Counsel  said.  Fed- 
eral workers  can't  help  but  get  mixed  up 
in  partisan  politics. 

Meloy  pointed  out  that  Hatch  Act  rules 


now  permit  Federal  workers  to  participate 
actively  in -nonpartisan  municipal  electionB 
throughout  the  covmtry  and  that  this  has 
worked  out  fine. 

"We  have  never  had  any  trouble  as  a 
result  of  Federal  workers  participating  ac- 
tively in  nonpartisan  elections  in  cities  such 
as  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Dallas, 
Milwaukee,  and  many  others,"  Meloy  said! 
"There's  no  reason  why  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's elections  can't  also  be  on  a  noQ. 
partisan  basis." 

The  widely  held  view  is  that  President 
Johnson  and  the  Democratic  controlled  Con- 
gress, well  aware  of  the  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  District,  want  to  capitalize 
on  this  by  holding  partisan  elections,  rather 
than  dispensing  with  pcu-ty  labels  on  a  non- 
partisan basis. 

Consequently,  Meloy's  views  are  not  get- 
ting much  of  a  response  from  CSC  or  at 
the  White  Hoxxse. 

Meloy  also  thinks  that  if  Federal  em- 
ployees are  permitted  to  campaign  actively  on 
a  partisan  basis  in  the  District,  they  will 
have  to  be  given  such  rights  in  Montgomery 
and  Arlington  Counties.  In  turn,  this  will 
spread  to  all  partisan  municipal  and  other 
State  contests  thoughout  the  coimtry,  he 
believes. 

"After  that,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  legislation  would  be  enacted  to 
allow  Government  workers  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  national  politics  and  elections," 
Meloy  predicted.  "I  dont  think  the  merit 
system  as  we  know  it  could   survive  this." 

Federal  and  District  government  employees 
living  in  the  District  of  Col\mibla  would  not 
be  the  only  workers  eligible  to  participate 
and  campaign  actively  In  the  District's 
mayorallty  and  city  council^  and  perhaps 
delegate  elections.  Federal  and  District  em- 
ployees living  In  nearby  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia also  could  participate  and  campaign 
actively,  thus  subjecting  themselves  to  pos- 
sible pressure  from  their  bosses  to  take  an 
active  role. 


Rosh  Hashanah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NZW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate during  these,  their  days  of  awe, 
that  we  extend  our  most  sincere  wishes 
to  those  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Rosh 
Hashanah,  meaning  "first  of  the  year" 
In  Hebrew,  begins  their  High  Holidays 
which  end  10  days  later  on  Yom  Kippur, 
the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Rosh  Hashanah  is  the  day  on  which, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  God 
judges  the  deeds  of  each  individual.  An 
ancient  Jewish  legend  tells  us  that  on 
Rosh  Hashanah  three  books  are  placed 
before  the  heavenly  Judge.  One  of  the 
books  Is  thin;  in  it  are  written  the  names 
of  all  the  people  In  the  world  who  are 
entirely  wicked,  and  these  are  Immed- 
iately sentenced  on  Rosh  Hashanah  to 
a  year  of  trouble  and  imhapplness.  An 
even  thinner  book  contains  the  names  of 
all  of  those  who  are  completely  good; 
these  are  awarded  a  year  of  peace  and 
happiness.  By  far  the  largest  of  the 
three  books  is  the  one  in  which  are  writ- 
ten the  names  of  those  who  are  neither 
entirely  good  nor  completely  bad.  Their 
fate  Is  decided  by  the  sincerity  of  their 
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rpoentance  and  their  conduct  during  the 
ho^season  begun  by  Rosh  Hashanah 
and  terminated  by  Yom  Kippur 

May  divine  forgiveness  be  gained  by 
aU  of  those  who  observe  this  solemn 
neriod  of  prayer  and  repentance.  May 
divine  favor  always  be  with  those  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  May  each  and  all  of  us 
strive  to  merit  God's  blesshigs. 


Quiet  Reyolution  in  Miami 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLOKIDA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
condensation  of  an  excellent  article  by 
Mrs  Elaine  Samet  on  Miami's  progress 
in  the  field  of  race  relations.  In  Ught  of 
the  developments  in  several  American 
cities,  Mrs.  Samefs  story  of  private 
leadership  and  commimity  cooperation 
to  achieve  a  quiet  revolution  in  race  rela- 
tions is  particularly  significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Samet  has  been  good 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  this 
fine  article  in  its  entirety,  and  I,  under 
unanimous  consent,  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Quiet  Revolution  ik  Miami 
"^"^(By  Elaine  B.  Samet) 
Five  million  tourists  who  visited  Miami, 
Pii.  last  year  are  probably  unaware  of  the 
part  they  played  In  the  Negro  revolution 
that  was— and  is— taking  place  in  Dade 
County  (Greater  Miami) .  Yet  this  vast  in- 
flux of  vacationers  Is  decisively  instrumental 
in  keeping  Miami's  racial  revolution  from 
miptlng  into  violence,  and  in  assuring  its 
continued  success. 

Visitors  comment  that  they  see  no  evidence 
of  trouble  In  Miami,  no  demonstrations,  no 
riots.  And  they  are  right,  for  this  Is  the 
least  obvious,  least  publicized  racial  protest 
movement  in  the  South  and  perhaps  hi  the 
Nation,  though  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  productive. 

While  Birmingham,  Jackson,  St.  Augustine, 
and  other  Dixie  communities,  as  well  as 
trouble  spots  north  and  west  have  suffered 
frightening  violence  over  the  past  few  years, 
Miami,  on  the  surface  at  least,  has  been  tran- 
quU  during  much  of  this  period.  Its  name 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  round-ups  of  civil 
rights  news  in  the  national  press.  Pictures 
of  police  with  snarling  dogs  or  cattle  prods, 
pursuing  civil  rights  demonstrators  along 
Miami's  hotel-lined  Collins  Avenue,  do  not 
glare  on  television  screens. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  relatively 
quiet  reaction  In  Miami.    Tourism  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  answer.    The  area  can- 
not, economically,  afford  violence.     One  of 
her  most  candid  and  innuential  civic  leaders, 
John  B.  Turner,  recent  past  president  of  the 
Dade  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  put  it 
this    way:    "Tourists    don't    take    vacations 
where  there  is  bloodshed.    Birmingham  can 
have  violence  and  open  the  steel  mills  the 
next    days.      Miami    would    find    its    hotels 
empty."     St.  Augustine  failed  to  recognize 
this  dollar  value  on  tranquility;  as  a  result, 
last  siunmer  her  motels  were  operating  at 
only  10  to  15  percent  capacity,  instead  of  a 
normal  95  percent,  after  racists  unleashed 
violence  against  civil  rights  marchers  and 
wade-ins. 


Also,  Miami  Is  making  tremondouB  efforts 
to  attract  new  industry  In  an  effort  to  m- 
verslfy  its  economy.  What  business  wiu 
move  Into  an  area  of  racial  unrest?  A  timely 
warning  lies  in  the  experience  of  Little  Rock, 
where  In  the  year  following  Its  crisis  oyer 
school  integration,  not  one  new  plant  lo- 
cated in  that  city,  and  its  population  de- 
creased. ,  ,  „„ 

Another  explanation  for  the  peaceful  na- 
ture of  civil  rights  activities  m  Miami  Is 
found  m  the  make-up  of  its  population. 
About  half  of  the  recently  arrived  residents 
have  come  from  northeastern  and  mldwest- 
ern urtMin  centers.  Of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  more  than  1  million,  half  did  not 
live  here  10  years  ago.  Until  recently,  at 
least,  these  northern  areas  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  racial  problems.  New  Ml- 
amlans  brought  this  nonaggressive  outlook 
with  them. 

But  the  most  valuable  peacemaking  re- 
sources In  the  Miami  community  over  the 
I>ast  dozen  years  has  been  a  small  but  dedi- 
cated group  of  residents,  of  both  races  and 
of  all  major  religions.  For  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, sometimes  to  groups,  somethnes  In  lone- 
ly struggle,  these  citizens  have  sought  to 
maintain  and  to  strengthen  the  slender  lines 
of  communication  between  the  races,  the 
first  essential  for  averting  disharmony  and 
racial  violence.  In  1952,  aroused  by  a  series 
of  nationally  publicized  bombings  to  the 
area,  a  niraiber  oif  concerned  citizens  formed 
the  bade  County  CouncU  of  Community  Re- 
lations to  deal  with  local  race  problems. 

The  council  has  not  always  succeeded,  but 
it  has  made  progress.  Largely  through  Its 
efforts  the  public  schools  have  been  de- 
segregated without  major  traiuna.  More 
than  50  of  206  schools  in  the  county  are 
now  Integrated.  Five  thousand  of  the  38,000 
Negro  students  enrolled  in  public  schools 
are  attendtog  foremrly  white  schools.  Total 
public  school  enrollment,  white  and  non- 
white.  Is  190,000.  ^     ^ 

Most  of  the  Negro  high  schools  are  to  be 
phased  out  withto  three  years.  Teaching 
and  administrative  staffs  are  being  tote- 
grated  where  possible.  A  quaUty  education 
program  is  upgradtog  the  quality  of  all 
schools;  special  emphasis  Is  given  to  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools  to  ease  the  aca- 
demic transition  to  totegrated  schools. 

Catholic  parochial  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  Integrated  for  more  than  five 
years.  The  University  of  Miami,  the  largest 
private  college  in  the  area,  voluntarily 
opened  Its  doors  to  Negro  students.  The  new 
public  Junior  coUeges  has  Negroes  on  its 
faculty  as  well  as  in  Its  student  body.  All 
of  this  has  cc«ne  about  with  a  minimum  of 
public  protest,  and  with  a  maximum  of 
private  effort. 

Free  access  to  public  accommodations  pro- 
vides another  Interesting  success  story.     In 
Miami  Beach,  to  an  effort  to  attract  profitable 
national    and   regional   conventions,    which 
more  and  more  frequently  have  Negrose  In  at- 
tendance, most  public   facilities.   Including 
hotels,  dining  rooms,  pools,  and  night  clubs, 
have  now  been  desegregated  for  alx>ut  5  years. 
Rather   reluctantly   at   times,   many   hotels 
and  restaurants  on  the  Miami  side  of  Bls- 
cayne  Bay  have  had  to  keep  In  step  to  meet 
the   competition.     As  a   result   of   lawsuits 
brought  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  as  early  as 
1955    public  beaches,  swimming  pools,  golf 
courses,  and  other  tax-supported  facilities 
have  been  Integrated.     More  recently,  brie, 
and  peaceful  sit-ins  directed  by  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  have  brought  Integration 
to  most  of  the  downtown  area's  lunchrooms 
and  theaters. 

Although  Dade  County  boasts  of  one  of 
the  best  race  relations  records  In  the  South, 
It  Is  still  no  Eden  to  the  Negroes  In  the  slum 
ghettos,  among  the  worst  to  the  Nation.  The 
boustog  problems  of  Negroes,  who  constitute 


about  15  percent  of  the  area  population,  «• 
formidable.  Where  attempts  have  been  mad«  ^ 
to  ellmluate  the  rundown  shacks  crowded 
one  upon  another  on  postage  stamp  lots, 
too  often  they  have  been  replaced  by  pri- 
vately constructed  multldwelllng  concrets 
monsters  charging  higher  rents,  with  greater 
population  density  and  therefore  less  space, 
less  privacy,  and  less  outdoor  play  area. 
True  some  private  builders  have  erected  Im- 
proved housing,  but  to  Miami,  as  to  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  need  greatly 
exceeds  the  supply. 

Public  houstog,  under  an  expanded  pro- 
gram, helps  some,  but  not  enough.    Urban 
renewal,  a  long-range  solution  to  blight.  Is 
at  this  moment  In  Miami's  history  contribut- 
ing to  the  houstog  problem  for  the  many 
Negroes  living  In  the  central  core  of  the  city, 
the  target  for  redevelopment.    Because  of  a 
lack   of   open   occupancy   bousing   patterns, 
new  ghettos  wUl  develop  as  central  city  slums 
are  cleared  and  their  Negro  tenants  are  forced 
to  move  where  they  can,  which  means  to  new 
or  existing  Negro  neighborhoods— or  to  tbs 
fringes  of  white  areas.     In  past  Miami  his- 
tory, this  latter  situation  has  provided  ths 
spark   to   set    aflame   the   fires   of    violence. 
Several  years  ago,  efforts  by  Negroes  to  ex- 
pand their  boxislng  boundaries  resxilted  to 
a   rash   of  bombings   In   Miami   residential 
areas.     At  the  present  time,  action  to  tote- 
grate  hotislng  is  high  on  CORE'S  priority  list. 
Blockbusting   tactics   by   unethical   realtors 
are  creattog  tension  to  some  fringe  neigh- 
borhoods.    These  elements  for  an  explosive 
situation  simmer  not  far  beneath  the  seem- 
togly  quite  svirface. 

Lack  of  Negro  employment  has  been  an- 
other major  concern.  Unttl  recently.  Job 
opportunities  were  extremely  meager,  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  manual  labor  and 
domestic  service.  ReallstlcaUy  planned 
vocational  training  to  help  Negroes  qualify 
for  better  Jobs  has  been  lacking.  Labor 
tmlons,  vocational  educators,  private  todus- 
try,  and  Government  employers  share  the 
guilt.  ^  ^ 

But    any    overall    view    would    show    that 
Miami,    compared    to   other    southern    com- 
munities, is  movtog  toward  civil  rights  ob- 
jectives  at   a  hopeful   pace.    Even   so,   the 
taste  of  the  progress  experienced  in  Miami 
whets  the  Negro's  appetite  for  more.    Among 
residents  of  both  races  are  those  who  want 
equality  for  all  mtooritles  as  of  yesterday. 
Some    whites    say   "Never."    and    some   say 
"Tomorrow."     Most  Negro   leaders   axe   say- 
ing, more  firmly  than  ever.  "Now."    To  keep 
communication    among    these    groups    from 
fadtog    out.   a   community   relations   board 
(CRB)  was  created  to  1963  as  an  official  arm 
of  the  county  government.    This  board,  with 
Jurisdiction     over     the     26     mimlclpallties 
when    comprise    Dade    County,    Is    the    sec- 
ond of  Its  kind  to  be  organized  to  the  South 
by  ordinance,  complete  with  operating  funds 
and  a  professional  staff.    These  advantages 
set  It  head  and  shoulders   above  other  bl- 
racial  committees  formed  to  Dixie  by  the  ex- 
ecutive act  of  mayors,  pressured  by  the  stress 
of  demonstrations  and  violence.    The  latter 
are  usually  last  resorts  rather  than  construc- 
tive programs  aimed  at  lasting  results.     On 
the  other  hand,  Dade's  plan  had  been  care- 
fully worked  out  over   a  period  of  3  years 
The  enabling  ordinance,  written  by  capable 
local  attorneys,  who  volvmteered  their  serv- 
ices, resulted  from  the  study  of  similar  laws 
proven  successful  and  constitutional  In  other 
communities.  f 

This  ordinance  emphasizes  the  use  of  con- 
cUlatlon,  persuasion,  cooperation,  and  vol- 
untary action  as  tools  In  the  fields  of  school 
Integration,  public  accommodation,  public 
and  private  employment,  and  houstog.  At 
the  present  time  the  board  can  neither  sub- 
pena  witnesses  nor  compel  attendance  at 
meetings.  So  far.  the  strongest  resourcs 
for  effective  persuasion  has  been  the  pres- 
tige of  the  board  members  and  those  citizens 
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the  subcommittees.     However,  a 

ations  ordinance  now  being 

oolnclde  with  the  provisions  of  the 

Act  of  1964  will  grant  greater 

the  CRB  and  will  establish  penal- 

nfncompliance . 

the  "pork  choppers,"  those  pow- 

pollticlans  bacsklng  racist  and 

.  permit  renegade  Dade  County 

oward  racial  Justice,  in  sharp  oon- 

the  typical  segregationist  reaction 

treas  of  the  State?    One  reason  is 

County  had  enjoyed  home  rule 

metropolitan  county  govem- 

7  years,  so  that  some  freedom  from 

Is  possible. 

the   financial   contributions 
county  to  the  State  Treasury  far 
amounts  retximed  to  Dade  County 
Therefore,  although  some 
may  disagree  with  c^Hnmimlty 
activities  in  Miami,  they,  too.  recog- 
racial  peace  is  vital  to  increased 
and    indiLBtrlal    development,    the 
1  hat  keep   the  State  Treasury  re- 
Thls  Is  not  to  say  that  harass- 
been  lacking,  but  seldom  has  it 
progress. 

,  In   the  years  following   the 

Court  decision  on  school  de- 

norlda  had  a  moderate  Gov- 

[jeRoy  Collins,  who  now  heads  the 

Relations  Service.    As  Gov- 

was  keenly  aware  of  the  pressures 

centers,  led  by  Dade  County,  to 

schools  open  even  in  the  face  of 

desegregation.    As  a  result,   the 

law  was  enacted  which  per- 

community    to    desegregate    its 

It  wished,  but  allowed  others  to 

doing  so  until  pressured  by  the 
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their  local  freedom,  interested 
akid    individuals    in    Dade    County 
to  sell  the  county  conunlssloners 
Irability  of  establishing  the  com- 
r^lations  board.     It  took  courage  for 
officials  to  go  on  record  in  sup- 
measiire  to  implement  desegrega- 
n|i8ty  word  in  Southern  politics,  even 
Nor  does  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
activities  now  prevail  in  Dade 
Goldwater  support  (equated  in  the 
anticlvll    rights    policies)    has 
in  the  area.     The  John  Birch 
active,   as   are   anti-UJf.   forces, 
their  views  known  through  pres- 
municipal    council    meetings.    In 
vorded  letters  to  the  newspapers, 
a  tempts  to  Influence  school  board 
A  group  of  rightist  citizens  sat  in 
council  meetings  while  the  ordi- 
the  establishment  of  the  CRB  was 
discussed  and  protested  every  action 
create    the    board.    Such    groups 
hamper  progress  in  race  relations 
]  leen  unable  to  stop  it. 
all  of  1962.  members  of  a  far-right 
,  the  Florida  States  Rights  Party, 
arrested  in  connection  with  a  series 
and  bomb  threats  against  sup- 
integration  and  were  prosecuted, 
member  receved  two  concur- 
of  6  years  each  for  the  illegal 
and  transportation  of  explosives, 
attempted  bombing  of  a  syna- 
same  man  and  the  vice  president 
Rights  Party  were  given  Jail 
for  their  part  in  the  bombing  of 
of  Don  Shoemaker,  editor  of  the 
,  who  had  supoprted  the  CRB. 
that  convictions   were   secured,   a 
in  southern  bombing  cases, 
why  Miami  has  made  generally 
irogress    in    race   relations   in    the 
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which  fostered  the  conunimity  relations 
board  came  from  outside  Miami.  It  grew 
out  of  the  National  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Race,  held  in  January  1963,  In  Chicago. 
There  669  delegates,  representing  the  major 
faiths,  convened  to  confront  together  our 
most  serious  domestic  evil,  racial  injustice, 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  action  in 
individual  oommunities. 

Greatly  impressed  with  the  reports  of  the 
Chicago  conference,  Bishop  Colemiin  F. 
Carroll,  of  the  South  Florida  Catholic 
Diocese,  decided  to  call  for  a  Miami  version 
of  the  national  meeting.  As  chairman  of  the 
sessions,  he  gave  the  prestige  of  his  oflBce  to 
the  meeting.  Out  of  this  gathering  in  April 
1963,  came  a  strongly  worded,  widely  pub- 
licized statement  of  conscience  signed  by 
many  outstanding  clergymen  in  Dade  County. 
It  called  upon  "all  citizens  and  the  elected 
officials  of  oxir  community  to  recognize  with 
us  the  Importance  and  urgency  of  arriving 
at  decisions  which  will  promptly  put  into 
effect  the  remedies  so  necessary  and  impera- 
tive at  this  time"  to  assure  the  dignity  of  all 
men. 

The  communications  media  responded  to 
this  m<»^  appeal  by  giving  the  fullest  possi- 
ble coverage  to  the  statement.  The  news- 
papers and  radio  and  television  stations  have 
continued  to  act  as  responsible  sources  of 
information  on  racial  issues.  Jack  Kasse- 
witz,  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Miami 
News,  a  native  of  Fitzgerald,  Oa.,  points  out: 
"Our  biggest  part  was  in  not  overplaying 
minor  incidents  which  co\ild  have  added 
fuel.  •  •  •  Where  papers  shirked  their  re- 
sponsibility, trouble  has  been  great."  His 
editcff,  William  Baggs,  highly  respected  by 
both  whites  and  Negroes,  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  board.  The  powerful  Miami  Herald, 
through  Its  editor,  Don  Shoemaker,  has  re- 
peatedly praised  the  CRB.  And  Ralph 
Renlck,  p<^ular  news  commentatca-  for  tele- 
vision station  WTVJ,  has  made  favorable 
editorial  remarks  on  several  occasions  about 
the  board  and  has  spokeii  constructively  on 
racial  Issues  generally. 

With  the  commxinitys  moral  forces  speak- 
ing out  clearly  with  the_ae6nomic  power 
structure  well  aware  of-^e  potential  finan- 
cial disaster  inherent  in  racial  disorder;  with 
the  ugly  evidence  of  racial  violence  in  other 
places  in  the  headlines;  and  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  local  news  media,  the  elected  com- 
misloners  of  Dade  County  were  moved  to 
vote  for  the  ordinance  creating  the  commu- 
nity relations  board.  Not  only  was  it  passed 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  but  the  com- 
mission approved  as  board  members  highly 
respected,  capable  community  leaders  whose 
Integrity  is  above  reproach  and  who  are  com- 
mitted to  an  educational  and  action  program. 

But  Miami's  is  not  a  fairy  story;  this  is 
not  the  end  of  a  beautiful  tale  with  a  magic 
formula  for  Instant  Justice.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  struggles  stUl  Ue  ahead  for 
the  18  board  members.  They  meet  regularly 
and  perform  quietly,  but  effectively,  amid 
pressiires  frc«n  those  who  fear  they  will  do 
too  much  and  those  who  fear  they  will  do 
too  little. 

In  its  short  life,  the  Commimity  Relations 
Board  has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  As 
Rev.  Theodore  Gibson,  president  of  the 
Miami  NAACP,  states.  "The  board  has  kept 
the  top  on  the  powder  keg."  It  has  diverted 
several  demonstrations  from  the  streets  to 
the  conference  table,  where  constructive 
agreements  have  been  reached.  Most  signifi- 
cant is  the  strengthening  of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication by  offering  an  official  channel 
through  which  to  operate,  thereby  generat- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  progress,  control,  hope, 
and  pride.  With  every  news  report  of  racial 
trouble  exploding  elsewhere,  Miami  citizens 
are  reminded  by  the  mass  media  of  their 
Community  Relations  Board,  of  their  fore- 
sight in  taking  constructive  action  as  a  im«- 
ventive  against  conflict,  at  their  civic  re- 
sponsibility In  keeping  racial  peace  through 


mediation  and  conciliation.  The  program  !■ 
working. 

The  fact  of  CBS's  existence  as  an  arm  ot 
government,  and  th©  community  standias 
of  iits  members,  gives  courage  to  public  and 
private  agencies  and  business  firms  to  act 
according  to  their  conscience  and  common- 
sense.  Within  a  week  after  the  board's  es- 
tablishment, and  after  a  series  of  confer- 
ences between  board  members  and  govern- 
ment officials,  Ifiami  City  Manager  Melvin 
Reese  and  then  Cotinty  Manager  Ilring  Mac- 
Nayr  took  major  steps  to  right  long-standing 
discrimination  in  public  employment.  Negro 
bus  drivers  were  hired  for  the  first  time  on 
the  oounty-owned  bus  line.  The  police  force, 
which  formerly  had  employed  Negroes  only  in 
Negro  precincts,  was  desegregated,  and  g 
Negro  traffic  officer  now  stands  on  downtown 
Flagler  Street,  a  symbol  of  changing  times. 
The  coimty  hospital,  whose  segregated  facili- 
ties and  treatment  had  long  been  a  gore 
point  with  the  Negro  community,  began  to 
desegregate  at  a  rapid  pace. 

A  major  national  food  chain  employed 
Negro  cashiers  for  the  first  time  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  after  key  personnel  had  at- 
tended a  series  of  conferences  of  business 
leaders  called  by  the  fair  employment  com- 
mittee of  the  CRB.  Negro  sales  people  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  department  stores. 
Paul  Walker,  p«Mldent  of  Richards  Depart- 
ment Store,  recently  reported  that  his  stOTe 
has  hired  two  Negroes  to  be  trained  as  buy- 
ers. He  has  said  publicly  that  if  he  could 
find  more  qualified  Negroes  for  executive 
positions,  he  would  be  pleased  to  hire  them. 
So  it  goes;  each  sign  of  progress  helps  to 
build  a  m<x«  confident,  more  vmited  and 
freer  conununlty. 

For  some,  the  rate  of  progress  toward  a 
more  democratic  community  is  still  too  slow; 
for  others,  far  too  rapid.  It  Is  the  Job  of  the 
CRB  to  set  the  pace  that  brings  the  best  and 
moet  enduring  resvUts.  How  skillfully  the 
ORB  can  accomplish  this  delicate  feat  ol 
timing  and  balance,  and  continue  to  make 
progress  in  lea^^e  with  citizens  of  good  will 
and  courage,  will  help  determine  the  popu- 
larity of  Miami  as  one  of  the  more  popular 
playgroimds  of  the  Nation.  In  Miami,  as  in 
some  other  communities,  not  only  a  good 
conscience  but  the  delights  of  economic  pros- 
perity call  for  fair  treatment  of  ttie  Negro. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Asks  for  Home 
Rule 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MnrNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  an  organization  of  professional  and 
business  men  who  earn  their  living  in  this 
city.  They  are  convinced  that  the  city  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  will  be  a  better  place 
to  earn  a  living  if  the  people  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  their  own  officials,  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  to  the  citizens. 
They  are  convinced,  also,  that  democracy 
demands  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  have  leave  to  insert  their  statement  in 
support  of  home  rule  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Statement   bt    the   District    of    Columbia 

CBAMBEE  of  COMICERCE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

This  statement  la  presented,  by  the  above 
organization,  in  8upp<»t  of  the  reporting  out 
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H  the  passage  of  legislation  which  gives  McPheiBon  is  the  most  advanced  exam^  of  ^J^}^^  *«»P«  than  per  diem  in  th. 
StdeterSlnaTon  to  'the  citizens  of  ^the  piogr^ve  ^^^^^^ ^^J^'.* ^^l  ^  ^^  their  first  y«^  of  living  with  th. 
-heirr?-  business  community.    ^^^^^^^^^^^^33     ^^J^^^^S^^  -t^ 

^£^\s^:s^xror^f:^^'^-  ----5i^H^H=  E^SBSeT^-sTm^^ 

ZTlX^.SS^^^'^^  ----^-<S^  the  ^ble  spo.  have  been  eliminate.   ■ 

^^^-'-''^^^r^^rr^^^,^^  Of  SrTfor^Jc-^SSp^tSrvSiorrrS         sa;  Dr.  ^omas  Barton :  '^en  we  admit 

^  ^f 'f  ?iTt,.tive   resoon^fbilfty  and  sew-  caslonal  hosplt^  treatment:  and  home  care,  a  patient  vho's  not  critical,  we  sometimes 

Sanation  is  tl^  STai^  /itlzei "n-  for    discharged    patients    requiring    further  ea^'t  decidl^ust  which  element  is  best  for 

eluding  citizens  o/^^\«  °^^!l^^Vtll''SSS^  ""^af  mlk^  JhTexperiment  remarkable  is  ^Sr"  Enos  Walker  thinks  he  has  the  answer 

to  V^^^'^'^T.l^J'Zf^^Z^TifoZu  thrt  McPherson  is  o^y  a  141-bed  hospital,  .-when  in  doubt."  he  says,  "I  put  the  patient 

which  affect  tf,«l^^  If/«°^^"?^,  of  s^f-deter-  Progressive  patient  care  programs  of  any  con-  m  intermediate  care.    Then,  after  24  bours. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  right  of  self-deter  ^^^^            ^^^^    ^gmg    three    or    four    ele-  i  decide  where  I  really  want  him.    It  takes  a 

mlnation  includes  the  right  to  be  Jess  than  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^lly  aalociated  with  hospitals  p^tty  smart  doctor  to  decide  on  the  spur 

perfect  "^^  even  the  right  to  function  wi^^  S  m^  than  SOo'^beds.     That's  one  reason  P,  the  moment  where  a  patient  should  go 

less  than  the  absolute  efficiency  of  an  au-  <^      ^^^  university  of  Michigan  is  conduct-  m    a    hospital    that    uses    the    progressive 

thorltarian  arrangement  ^ng  a   3-year   study  of   progressive   patient  patient  care  setup." 

we  therefore  '^f^^P^'^^^l^y/^/L^f^Vtlte  cafe    at    McPherson-to    determine   whether  ^  whether  or  not  to  use  the  self -care  service 

1118.  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  care                   ^^  practical  for  small  hospitals,  seems  to  pose  the  biggest  problem.     "Self- 

and  which  would  promote  the  right  of  the  ^^P    |        far  appear  to  indicate  that  it  is.  care."  says  Dr.  Boyd  Shertzer,  "has  such  a 

District  of  Columbia  citizens  to  self-govern-  ^^^Jj^Jpf^gon's  administrator.  James  H.  Sulli-  homelike    atmosphere    that    you    wouldn't 

ment.  be  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Houm  of  program  in  November  1983.  jmow  you  were  in  a  hospital."     And  that. 

Representatives  where  the  representative  of  ^^^^  ^^^  hospital's  bed  strength  was  upped  according  to  some   attendings,   is  why  it's 

the  people  can  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^     ..^^  wanted  to  utilize  scarce  often  tricky  to  get  patients  into  the  unit, 

for  its  passage  and  enactment  into  law.  personnel  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  ren-  says  Dr.  WUUam  L.  Bice:  "A  lot  of  patients 

der  specific  patient  care  according  to  need,"  are  accvistomed  to  thinking  of  the  hospital 

—^-"•^^"^-^  j^g  Bays.    "We  further  hoped  that  we  could  in  terms  of  the  really  sick.     The  self-care 

even  hold  the  line  on  hospital  costs."  unit  Is  for  the  ambvUant  patient  who  doesnt 

Medical  Innovation  in  Livingston  SulUvan  introduced  the  attendings  to  the  appear  to  be  sick.     So  patieuts  frequently 

f,        i_    M-  u  nrogressive  patient  care  program  with  this  ask  us.  'What  am  I  doing  here?' " 

County,  HllCh.  ^^f  breakdown:                                                              Even  so.  many  attendings  at  McPherson 

,0  find  that  self -care  fills  a  definite  need.    Rays 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Intensive  care. _     ^  ^      ^^^   Clarke:    "Psychiatry   and   mental 

t.iS.lll-lNaiuJX  yjr   «ruvi^«vr«  intermediate   care W  hospitals  still  have  a  strong  stigma  in  these 

°'  Continuing    care ^  ^^     So  I  use  the  self-care  unit  for  mild 

HON     WFSTON   F     VIVIAN  Self-care "— v:L emotional  cases  who  need  a  short  rest.    It's 

HUN.    WtaiUn    t.    VIVIAW  OB  and  pedUtrlcs  (not  part  of  the  pro-  Slly  «:c^ble  to  them."    Dr.  Clarke  also 

or  MICHIGAN  gressive  patient  care  program) ^  ^^  a  cardiac  patient  who  refused  to  follow 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  orders  while  being  treated  through  the  out- 

TuP^dav   ^evtember  14  1965  '^°^^  Patlent  care  unit.     "He  wouldn't  take  the 

i  uesaay,  atspit^mu^i  j.   .  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  elements  of  progressive  pa-     medicine  I'd  ordered,  so  pretty  soon  he  had 

Mr.  VIVIAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  the   141-  ^y^^^  ^are — outpatient  care  and  home  care —  all  the  congesttve-faUure  symptoms.    I  put 

bed  McPherson  Community  Health  Cen-  don't,  of  course,  require  hospital  beds.  him  into  self -care  because  the  nurse  could 

ter  located  in  Howell.  Livingston  Coun-  The  attendings  then  had  to  leam  how  to  sec  that  he  took  what  I'd  ordered."     Other 

tv  '  in    the    Second    Congressional    Dls-  use  the  six  elements  of  progressive  patient  attendings  find  the  self-care  unit  useful  for 

trict  of  M^chiean   whichl  am  privileged  care  (as  pictured  on  these  pages) .    It  wasn't  hospitalization  of  newly  discovered  diabetia. 

tnct  01  Micnigan   wnicn  1  °™  *^^;"*=»^"  g^sy     ..^  takes  a  lot  of  experience  to  use  the  postsurgical   patients  or  those   who  mlj^t 

to  represent   In  the  U.S.   congress,   re-  jm/     o_essive  patient  care  program  effec-  have  an  urgent  need  to  lose  weight, 

cently  made  medical  news.     Its  innova-  tlvely."  says  one  attending.     "None  of  us  ,             .             •             •             • 

tions  in   progressive   patient   care  were  learned  anything  about  it  in  school,  and  -mere's  even  less  control  in  the  home  care 

described  in  the  magazine  Medical  Eco-  it  certainly  wasn't  in  our  hospital  training."  element  of  progressive  paUent  care,  but  it's 

nomiCS.     Progressive    patient    care    is    a  when  McPherson  attendings  have  a  patient  fared    well    at    McPherson.     The    3     public 

practice  that  concentrates  full  medical  in  critical  condition,  they've  learned  to  speed  health  nurses  who  carry  out  the  attendings' 

and  nursing  services  on  the  very  ill,  but  him  straight  to  the  intensive  care  "nit    "I  (^ders    in    patients'   homes    can   support   a 

oroeressivelv   less  attention  on  the  pa-  think  every  man  on  the  staff  will  agree  that  caseload  of  40  to  50  paUents  a  month.    And 

Epnt  Ifhlt  V«-  Sr  heSth  toorovi  intensive  care  provides  the  best  nursing  care  ^hat  means  the  patients  aren't  taking  up  ex- 

tient  as  his  or  her  health  improves.  available  for  our  very  sick  patients."  says  one  pensive  hospital  beds. 

Many  believe  that  medical  Innovation  attending.  Dr.  Harold  C.  mil.    Commenting  -j-q  j^ake   home  care   more  attractive,  to 

In  this  country  occurs  only  in  the  large  on   the   total   program,   another   attending,  doctors    annd    patients,    Michigan    Hospital 

medical  complexes  located  in  metropoll-  Dr.  Thomas  Barton,  says  "It  helps  us  prac-  Service    (Blue  Cross)    pays  a  patient's  bill 

tan  areas      But  the  medical  staff  at  this  tlce  better  medicine  because  we  can   gear  ^^g^  though  he  has  not  actuaUy  been  in  the 

moderate-sized  hospital  in  Howell.  Mich.,  the  nursing  care  more  specifically  to  the  pa-  hospital.   Says  Administrator  Sullivan:  "Blus 

r»«l  V^V^»^«rr  fK-  ot^  nf  natipnt  trpat-  tlenfs  condlUon."  Cross   goes  along  with  us  if  the  attending 

m.n.  InH  r^ivprt  J^n^iMon  Jor  tSk  That  kind  of  care,   most  McPherson   at-  physlciln  states  Uiat  the  patient  would  have 

ment  and  received  rec(«nition  for  their  ^^^j^^^  ^^^  jjy,,^,.  ^^^  economic  sense.  ^  be  hospltaliwsl  if  it  weren't  for  home  care, 

success  In  a  major  professional  journal.  ^  ^  patient  moves  from  one  stage  to  another  ^nd  Blue  Cross  also  allows  3  days  of  home 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col-  ^^^^^  j^jg  nursing  needs  become  fewer,  his  daUy  care  for  each  day  of  hospitol  care  the  patient 

leagues  the  following  excerpts  from  the  tab  dips.     Per  diem  rates  are  $40  in  intensive  i^  entitled  to." 

mrtlcle:  care,  $19  to  $25  in  intermediate  care,  $12  to  Home  care  appeals  to  McPherson's  attend- 

Howell    Mich     lying  oft  the  beaten  track  $16  in  continuing  care  and  a  fiat  $14  for  ingg  for   a   very   practical    reason:    Visiting 

between  Detroit  and  Uanslne  is  an  unlikely  private  rooms  in  self  care.    According  to  Dr.  nurses  can  make  daUy  c&Us  and  thus  cut 

test  site  for  the  avant  gardel'n  hospital  care.  Wendell  E.  Jacobs,  "the  progressive  patient  down    the   doctors'    housecall    burden.    Ac- 

Yet  the  town's  hospital.  McPherson  Commu-  care  program  is  a  lot  cheaper  for  the  patient  cording  to  Dr.  Louis  E.  Jtaj.  "Home  cars 

nltv  Health  Center    has  been  Involved  for  in  the  long  run.    If  we  had  the  conventional  takes  the  pressure  off  the  doctor.    The  nurse 

SSi^SSi  a  y?^  fn  i^S-^eS  pVtlent  hospital  setup  and  had  to  hire  Private  nurses  can  perform  a  lot  of  thing,  he  ha«it  tims 

care  program   that's   won   the   approval   of  around  the  clock  to  take  care  of  each  critical  to  do."                                 .  *     ♦,      ,        ,^™ 

the  i^iomTof  staff  physicians.     The  pro-  patient,  the  cost  would  make  the  MO  a  day  how  do  patiente  react  to  ^^^^J^^^ 

Eram    called  PPC    for  ''progressive  patient  charge  for  intensive  care  service  look  like  one  progressive  patient  care  unit  to  another? 

care.'"'  breaks  down  the  hospital's  organlza-  peanuts."  Dr.  May  is  one  attendlngwho  »^"  r^»J»- 

tion  and  facilities  into  separate  uniU  ac-  Another  attending  praises  the  savings  to  tions  on  t^»t  score^    Whe«  I  put  •  ^^^ 

cording  the   patients'   needs  for  services-  patients  who  can  be  treated  in  home  care.    "I  in  Intermediate  care,    »!«•»?■.    ^^T'^T  A." 

rather  than  i^  the  traditional  units  geared  Ssed  home  cars  for  a  terminal  ca«s,"  he  Pf°^»*>ly  ,^f^«  *fL°l°;^  J2hS»^     U  S! 

to  patients'  diseases  or  to  the  medical  spe-  says.    "The  patient,  who  had  a  carcinoma,  other  "^^  J^'°7  ^f "  ^,*~,5S^-    "  ^ 

clallst.  Who  treat  them.  was  helped  immeasurably  by  havtag  a  nurs.  comes  »  JS«^«  "I^"^^*^  .JSj*t^ 

Though  roughly  300  to  400  hospital.  In  avsilabls  to  corns  ^'T  >^*^jfjf ^.J^  tt^  ^Tt^li\e^^S^  ^S^^ 

'^Z^'^^^o.'^.SS^.^'SS:  SS.-t.-SSS^cS'Ss^rSTorTS'i  SSSairto^rS!U^iaVe.n««bJ-So. 
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]  atlent  care  might  be  more  accept- 
p^tlents  in  metropolitan  areas,  where 
they're  used  to  being  treated  like 
A    lot    of    McPherson    patients 
ra^r  fight  than  switch  beds." 
oopsensus  among  UcPherson  attend- 
't  seem  to  back  up  that  viewpoint. 
r|ore,  most  of  them  find  the  bed- 
procedure  efficient  enough.    When 
leeded  in.  say.  Intensive  care,  the 
calls  an  attending  whose  patient 
r^ady  for  transfer  to  either  contlnu- 
or  intermediate  care.    When   the 
doesnt  give  his  permission  for  the 
ind  an  intensive  care  bed  is  des- 
4eeded,  the  nurse  can  then  call  the 
of   the   iH'ogTeeslve   patient   care 
,  which  is  set  up  to  handle  such 
The  chairman  evaluates  the  sit- 
then  decides  which,  if  any,  pa- 
to  be  switched. 

attendings    complain    that,    as    a 

along  the  progressive  patient 

the   chance  for   error   increases. 

vlitually  discharging  the  patient  from 

to  the  next  have  to  be  filled  out. 

the  example  of  a  diabetic.    "It's 

I  uch  a  patient  to  wind  up  getting 

pills  or  the  wrong  diet  when  he's 

b  new  unit,"  he  says. 

Movlngjof  another  sort  bothers  Dr.  Richard 

for  instance,  you  put  an  ortho- 

in  continuing  care,"  he  says, 

are  liable  to  insist  that  he  move 

^hen  the  patient  complains,  what 

tilm?    That  I  have  no  control  over 

Lurses  do?" 

for  an  attending  to  avoid  that 

(fonflict  at  McPherson  is  to  call  a 

When  he  admits  a  patient  or 

1  ransferred  to  continxiing  care,  for 

le  can  arrange  a  conference  with 

supervisor  of  that  section,  the 

the  occupational  therapist 

dietitian.    Then  they  can  discuss  the 

of  care  for  that  patient. 

ifrogressive  patient   care  has   been 

at  McPherson,  average  length  of 

dropped    a    fraction.    And    even 

hospital's  relatively  low  cost  of 

l«ndB  to  be  balanced  out  by  the 

of  intensive  care,  estimates  indi- 

coets  have  dropped  slightly.    It's 

determine  exactly  how  much. 

attendings    at    McPherson    have 

Rrill  take  more  time  to  put  all  the 

patient  care  elements  into  top 

they've  learned  enough  about  the 

of  progressive  patient  care  to 

It.    They  feel  they  may  have  a 

almost  guarantees  that  the  right 

be  in  the  right  bed  at  the  right 

at  the  right  price. 


tie 
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Frederick  L.  Wenham 


'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THEpOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ft  Iday.  September  24, 1965 
MNSHALL. 


Mr.  Speaker,  death 

to  an  mitimely  close  the 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio's  finest  and 

residents,  Frederick  L.  Wen- 


■Vf enham  was  widely  known  for 

In  civic,  cultural  and 

transporllatlon  organizations.  His  great 

sandlot  baseball  and  his  firm, 

Transportation,  Inc.,  sponsored 

jaseball  teams  for  more  than 


All  of  us  who  knew  Fred — and  he 
counted  his  frloids  by  the  hundreds- 
are  grieved  by  his  passing  at  the  tragic- 
cally  young  age  of  48.  He  had  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  our  community  and  we 
looked  forward  to  time's  full  measiure 
from  this  outstanding  citizen. 

Fred  leaves  his  lovely  wife,  Lois,  and 
four  sons.  Frederick  L.,  m,  Jeffrey  E., 
Christopher  W.,  and  Timothy  Q.,  and  to 
his  family,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted, 
the  Miashall  fsunily  extends  its  deepest 
condolences. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  paid  trib- 
ute to  him  in  Its  editorial  columns  yester- 
day and  the  article  follows: 
Fred  Wenham 

The  list  of  activities  in  which  Pred  Wen- 
ham participated  reads  like  a  nearly  com- 
plete roster  of  Cleveland  business,  cviltural, 
civic  and  sports  organizations. 

In  addition  to  being  founder  cmd  board 
chairman  of  Wenham  Transportation,  Inc., 
he  headed  four  other  firms  offering  a  variety 
of  goods  and  services. 

While  he  gave  generously  of  his  time  and 
support  to  many  projects  he  was  perhaps 
best  known  in  amateur  baseball  circles.  The 
Wenham  firm  had  sponsored  teams  for  the 
last  22  years. 

The  end  of  his  iiseful  and  busy  life  at  48 
touches  many  fields  and  many  persons  grate- 
ful for  his  enth\isiastic  Interest  in  their 
activities. 


New  York  Newspaper  Cites  Argaments 
Against  Home  Rnle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  proposed  home  rule  plan  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Much  of  the  discussion  has  obscured 
certain  basic  Issues.  It  was  encourag- 
ing and  heartening  to  note  that  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  14,  1965,  in  an 
article  by  Columnist  Arthur  Krock,  de- 
veloped important  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  home  rule. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
column  by  this  noted  columnist  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
believing  this  subject  to  be  of  great  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  column  follows: 

In  the  Nation— The  C.^se  Ac.mnsi  Home 

I  Rt'LE 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  September  13. — In  the  cur- 
rent drive  for  the  actual  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens in  the  legal  and  economic  structure  of 
the  United  States,  home  rule  for  this  Capital 
City  is  a  proposition  whose  claim  seems  un- 
deniable on  any  worthy  ground.  Those  who 
oppose  it  are  accordingly  subject  to  the  sus- 
picion that  their  sole  reason  Is  the  ethnic 
division  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  only 
metropolitan  community  in  which  Negroes 
constitute  a  considerable  majority. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the 
opposition  arises  wholly  from  the  prospect  of 
Negro  domination  of  the  local  government, 
most  importantly  of  the  police  and  the  tax 


assessment  authority.  If  Congress  votes  the 
substance  of  the  le^lation  President  Jcdux- 
son  has  made  one  of  his  major  objectives  at 
this  session.  The  legislation  would  also  coax, 
mit  Congress  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  to 
the  District  that,  once  computed,  would  not 
require  approval  by  subsequent  Congresses. 

MEOATIVE  POWER 

In  passing  the  bUl,  Congress  would  re- 
tain the  reserve  power  of  veto  over  any  act 
of  the  local  government;  so  would  the  Presi- 
dent,  although  his  vetoes  could.  In  effect  be 
overridden  by  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of 
Congress.  But  once  home  rule  was  estab- 
lished, this  supervision  would  become  a  neg- 
atlve,  as  contrasted  with  the  present  posi- 
tlve  power.  Because  of  the  political  philoso- 
phy  that  prevails  in  Congress,  and  also  be- 
cause of  its  complicated  processes,  negative 
power  would  be  much  more  dll&cult  to  assert. 

But  there  are  reasons  to  oppose  the  home 
rule  bill  that  are  not  fairly  (^len  to  the 
suspicion  of  racist  origin.  They  au-e  Im- 
pressive on  both  practical  and  constitutional 
grounds,  deriving  as  they  do  frcwn  the  causes 
which  led  the  writers  of  the  Constitution  to 
include  the  clauses  17  and  18  in  section  8, 
article  I.  That  created  the  District  as  an  en- 
clave  in  which  Pederal  legislative  power  was 
"exclusive." 

The  decision  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  reached  on  September  5,  1787.  In 
his  authoritative  "The  Making  of  the  Oon- 
stitution"  (Little,  Brown  St  Co.,  Boston)  the 
late  Charles  Warren  explained  the  event  as 
follows: 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
District  •  •  •  Inserted  on  this  day  •  •  •  had 
originated  in  a  sxiggestion  stibmitted  by  Mad- 
ison on  August  18,  that  Congress  be  given  ad- 
ditional powers,  among  them:  To  exercise 
exclusive  legislative  authority  at  the  seat  of 
the  General  Government,  and  over  a  'dis- 
trict around  the  same.' " 

In  his  standard  interpretative  guide  to  the 
Constitution,  the  late  Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin 
fully  documents  the  legal  history  wherein  it 
was  confirmed  that  "Congress  possesses  over 
the  District  •  •  •  the  blended  powers  of  a 
local  and  national  legislature  •  •  •,"  with,  as 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  emphasized,  the  power 
of  "excltisive  legislation."  But  the  reason  for 
writing  this  into  the  Constitution  as  a  spe- 
cific, and  a  persiiasive  argviment  against  any 
such  delegation  of  the  power  as  provided 
in  the  pending  home  rule  bill,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  following  memorandum  by  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  District  bar : 

"The  Continental  Congress  was  all  but 
driven  out  of  Philadelphia  by  gangs  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Revolution  demanding  backpay 
and  other  redress  of  their  grievances.  With 
these  things  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  f ramers 
of  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  the  power 
of  'exclusive  legislation'  over  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict it  created. 

"As  I  understand  the  present  home  rule 
propKwals,  they  contemplate  no  change  in  the 
Constitution  but  give  a  local  government  un- 
der a  mayor  and  a  city  council  full  govern- 
ing authority  subject  only  to  a  veto  power  in 
the  Congress.  This,  It  seems  to  me,  can  re- 
sult siu^ly  in  confilct  and  confusion.  One 
needs  only  imagine  a  city  hall  of  one  party 
and  a  Congress  of  another,  with  taxes,  city 
improvemfcnts,  and  police  problems  in  contro- 
versy, to  get  the  full  impact  of  what  is  pro- 
posed.     1 

'  THK  LOGiC 

"The  predominance  of  District  projK-rty 
used  and  occupied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  small  area  again  emphasizes  the 
logic  of  Federal  control  here.  We  now  have, 
under  the  present  system,  not  a  perfect  local 
government,  but  it  is  cleaner  from  graft  and 
corruption  than  any  city  of  its  size  In  the 
United  States.  The  political  gangs  that  sur- 
round most  city  halls  (if  they  do  not  actually 
occupy  them)  are  absent  from  our  present 
District  government.  To  InstaU  them  now 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  would,  it  appears  to 


nie,  constitute  a  grave  mistake  of  major  and 
i«-tlng  oonseqtwncee.** 

^^he  present  ouUook  for  the  home  rule  bill 
la  that  this  prophecy  wUl  be  put  to  the  test. 


Ike  Speaks  Out:  Bay  of  Pig»  Was 
All  J.F.K.'$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24, 1965 
Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  Nation  has  been  flooded  by  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Included  In 
these  biographies  are  the  authors'  re- 
spective versions  of  the  late  President's 
Intimate  musings,  deliberations,  reason- 
ing and  conclusions  over  the  episode  of 
theBay  of  Pigs  These  biographies  refer 
to  former  President  Eisenhower's  role 
during  his  administration  in  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  denouement. 

With  these  words,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Newsday,  Harry  P.  Guggen- 
heim, introduced  a  truly  remarkable 
interview  with  President  Eisenhower  on 
the  part  he  played  long  before  the 
tragedy  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  the  interest 
of  historic  accuracy,  has  given  the  public 
facts  about  these  earlier  events.  At  a 
recent  meeting  at  Gettysburg  with  Mr. 
Guggenheim  and  Mr.  Earl  Mazo,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  gave  his  account  of  the 
situation  as  it  existed  when  he  left  the 
White  House.  I  consider  this  a  truly 
remarkable  document  and  one  which 
will  set  the  record  straight  on  this  most 
important  event  on  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

The  interview  follows: 

Ike  Speaks  Out:  Bat  of  Pigs  Was  All 

J.P.K.'s 

(By  Earl  Mazo) 

After  our  country's  humiliation  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  in  1961,  Republican  ex-President 
Eisenhower's  only  comment  was  to  call  for 
bipartisan  xmlty  behind  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  That  was  in  keeping  with 
Elsenhower's  lifelong  practice  of  supporting 
the  Nation's  Commander  in  Chief  in  times 
of  crises. 

Over  the  years  General  Elsenhower  has 
demonstrated  little  taste  for  political  parti- 
sanship and  absolutely  none  for  partisan 
excesses.  In  fact,  he  usuaUy  has  Ignored 
politically  tinged  distortions  on  his  per- 
formance as  President,  military  leader,  and 
elder  statesman 


Now,  however,  he  feels  it  would  be  weU  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  at  least  a  couple  of 
Items  in  recent  inthnate  histories  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  by  Arthur  M.  Schle- 
slnger,  Jr.,  and  Theodore  C.  Sorenson,  rank- 
ing members  of  Kennedy's  staff.  The  gen- 
eral and  several  of  his  knowledgeable  former 
Government  associates  view  the  Schleslnger 
and  Sorenson  attempts  to  link  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  with  the  Cuba  invasion 
fiasco  and  discredit  Eisenhower-appointed 
military  and  intelligence  experts  as  a  per- 
version of  history  and  a  disservice  to  the  late 
President   Kennedy,    who   never   sought   to 


duck      reeponsliblity      for      hU      executive 

decisions.  ».  4.1. 

The  specificaUy  disputed  material  by  both 
writers  Is  summed  up  in  this  paragraph  from 
the  Sorenson  version:  "On  January  30,  1961, 
John  Kennedy  inherited  the  plan,  the  plan- 
ners, and  most  troubling  of  all,  the  Cuban 
exile  brigade.  •  •  •  UnUke  an  Inherited 
policy  statement  or  Executive  order,  this  In- 
heritance could  not  be  simply  disposed  of  by 
Presidential  reclslon  or  withdrawal." 

Elsenhower  declares,  "There  was  no  tactical 
or  operational  plan  even  discussed"  as  of  the 
day  he  turned  the  Presidency  over  to  John 
Kennedy     During  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  election  In  November   1960.   and 
the   Inauguration    in   January    1961,   Elsen- 
hower reviewed  for  his  successor  all  pending 
matters,  including  a  secret  program  Inaug- 
\irated  less  than  a  year  before  to  equip  and 
train  antl-Oastro  Cuban  refugees.    The  retir- 
ing President  stressed  that  there  had  been  no 
decisions  as  to  how  the  Cuban  forces  would 
be  used,  if  at  all.    Elsenhower  had  made  no 
commitments    that    might    bind    the    new 
President  In  deaUng  with  the  Castro  prob- 
lem    In  fact,  the  armed  refugee  group  was 
stUl  so  small  and  relatively  tmprepared  that 
It  could  easily  have  been  disbanded  If  the 
incoming     administration     considered     Its 
existence  unnecessary. 

As  for  the  nonpoUtlcal  experts  Kennedy 
chose  to  retain  for  his  administration— 
notably  Allen  Dulles,  Director  of  the  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency,  and  the  military  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— Elsenhower  says:  "These 
men  over  decades  of  devoted  service  have 
shown  their  capabUltles,  their  sense  of  logic, 
their  understanding  of  the  problems  Involved 
In  this  kind  of  venture.  There  Is  no  mcMre 
expert  group  In  their  pwofesslon  than  these 
men  •  •  •  I  had  the  greatest  confidence  In 
them." 

Nothing  the  former  President  was  told 
by  Kennedy  and  others  after  the  Bay-of- 
Plgs  debacle  diminished  his  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  Diilles  and  the  military  chiefs.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  believes  the  very  dis- 
paragement of  these  seasoned  professionals 
shows  how  unqualified  the  former  Pres- 
idential assistants  were  to  deal  with  the  sort 
of  problem  Involved  In  a  critical  Interna- 
tional venture  like  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 
Like  most  Americans,  President  Elsen- 
hower welcomed  the  end  of  the  Batista  dic- 
tatorship In  1959  and  hoped  the  new  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro  would  Uve  up  to  Its  promises 
of  free  elections  and  democracy  in  the  exotic 
Island  republic  Just  8  Jet  minutes  from 
Florida.  Within  a  year,  however,  Castro 
created  a  dictatorship  that  was  worse  even 
than  Batista's  and  President  Elsenhower  had 
concluded  that  strong  measmres  might  be 
required  to  thwart  what  appeared  to  be 
Castro's  intention  of  establishing  an  out- 
post for  Communist  subversion  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Ebcactly  what  would  have  to  be  done — and 
when— remained  to  be  thought  out  and 
decided.  But  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
neither  awed  nor  frightened  those  facing  It. 
Elsenhower  and  his  administration's  military 
and  intelligence  experts  were  not  strangers  to 
the  nuances  of  contending  with  Communist 
Intrusion  In  Latin  America.  Ex-Dlctetor 
Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman,  whose  efforts  to 
make  Guatemala  a  haven  for  the  Soviets  led 
to  his  downfall  In  1954,  would  bear  witness 
to  that. 


In  mid-March  1960,  President  Elsenhower 
decided  that  the  United  States  would  se- 
cretly aid  anti-Castro  Cubans.  The  CIA  was 
directed  to  train  and  equip  volunteers  at 
bases  In  Guatemala,  Panama,  and  southern 
Florida.  The  covert  mllltaJ7  Instruction 
program  was  started  partly  In  response  to 
pleas  by  hundreds  of  refugees  for  something 
constructive  to  do.  It  was  felt  training 
wovdd  bolster  the  spirts  of  thousands  who 


were  fieelng  the  Castro  dlctotorshlp,  and 
would  give  them  hope  that,  in  time,  they 
would  be  able  to  do  the  Job  of  ousting  the 
Communist  regime. 

In  essence,  the  long-range  Elsenhower  pol- 
icy was  to  encoiu-age  and  prepcu*  Cul>ans  to 
liberate  their  country.  President  Eisenhower 
kept  In  close  touch  with  developments 
through  the  svimmer  and  autvunn,  and  per- 
sonally reviewed  numerous  Ideas  and  s\ig- 
gestlons  that  normally  would  have  been 
sifted  out  before  reaching  the  White  House. 
(For  example,  he  rejected  a  proposal  that  the 
Cubans  be  trained  In  Samoa  to  Insure  tighter 
secvirity  than  was  possible  In  Central  Amer- 
ica.) 

In  recalling  that  period,  the  general  notes 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  was  never  mentioned  or  con- 
sidered In  discussions  of  possible  alternatives 
and  contingencies.  Most  attention  focused 
on  prospects  for  an  operation  of  some  sort 
in  or  near  the  Escambray  Mountains  where 
a  government  in  exile  might  establish  itself 
on  Cuban  soil. 

Before  there  could  be  serious  planning, 
however,  the  Cubans  needed  not  only  a  well- 
suppUed  fighting  force  but  also  the  leader- 
ship to  organize  a  functioning  government  In 
exile.  The  leader  or  leaders  had  to  be  recog- 
nized and  accepted  by  toe  Cuban  people. 
That  eliminated  experienced  Individuals 
from  the  BatUta  regime  and  several  leaders 
of  peppery  political  factions  who  bristled  at 
the  thought  of  cooperating  or  sharing  the 
glory  of  overthrowing  Castro. 

The  Cubans  were  still  without  their  own 
leadership  when  President  Elsenhower  re- 
tired and  President  Kennedy  was  Inaugu- 
rated as  America's  Commander  In  Chief.  In 
Washington,  the  changeover  of  Executive 
command,  with  Democrats  replacing  Repub- 
licans In  nearly  every  key  position  through- 
out the  Government,  was  the  smoothest  In 
modern  times.  The  harmonious  transition 
was  directed  by  the  President  and  President- 
elect. 

The  departing  administration  could  not 
avoid  bequeathing  certain  critical  problems 
to  Its  successor.  But  efforts  were  made  to 
lighten  bimlens,  where  possible.  There  was, 
for  Instance,  the  last  minute  Elsenhower  di- 
rective ordering  thousands  of  dependents  of 
overseas  s^rloe  personnel  re>tumed  to  the 
United  States.  A  review  of  the  International 
trade  and  monetary  situation  convinced 
Elsenhower  that  America's  worsening  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  would  require 
drastic  action  sooner  or  later.  Since  the 
everyday  spending  of  service  families  added 
up  to  an  enormous  annual  dollar  drain,  the 
recall  of  dependents  was  among  priority 
measxires  Treasury  officials  expected  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  consider.  By  issti- 
ing  the  recall  directive  himself,  Elsenhower 
took  the  onus  for  that  unpopular  action,  and 
spared  the  new  President. 

The  balance-of-payments  situation  was  one 
of  thaee  major  unresolved  problems  Elsen- 
hower reviewed  at  length  for  Kennedy  at 
transition  sessions.  The  Oommtinlst  threat 
In  Laos  and  Castro's  Cuba  were  the  others. 
"I  told  him  exactly  what  we  had  been  doing 
(In  the  Cuban  refugee  program),"  recalls 
Elsenhower,  "and  pinpointed  the  centers  at 
which  approximately  500  men  were  then 
being  trained." 

Eisenhower  felt  that  Kennedy  shared  his 
Judgment  that  the  new  administration  need 
not  rush  a  decision  regarding  the  Cubans. 
"At  no  time  did  I  put  before  anybody  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  plan  (to  Invade 
Cuba)."  declares  the  former  President.  He 
emphasizes  that  there  was  "no  mandate,  no 
conunltment  by  me  or  anyone  in  m.y  admin- 
istration," and  he  doubts  that  Kennedy  felt 
"he  vras  frozen  to  any  position  by  me." 

Among  Elsenhower's  last  words  to  Ken- 
nedy before  the  ceremonial  ride  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  the  Inauguration  was:  "You 
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have  to  decide  what  to  do."    The 
d  not  speak  with  each  other  again 
iia.    Then,  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
hurriedly  invited  the  gen- 
David  and  sent  a  White  House 
to  Gettysburg  for  him. 
stated    he   sought   the   visit   to 
up  to  date  on  recent 
get  the  benefit  of  his  thoughts 
"    The  President  met  the  for- 
at  the  landing  pad.     It  was 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  had  be- 
17,  and  within  a  day  or  two 
wiped  it  out.)     Eisenhower  re- 
Sennedy  seemed  quite  composed, 
talk  out  his  young  adminlstra- 
iating  experience, 
long  and  wide-ranging  conversa- 
many  military  figures  who  had  no 
as  to  what  happened,  the 
whether  the  invasion  really 
1  fcunched.  as  reported,  without  air 
( ther  elementary  ingredients  f  ami- 
Jtinlor  officers,  like  plans  for  rein- 
resupplying  the  beachhead. 
Elsenhower  asked  his  host  if 
Thieta  of  Staff  had  approved  the 
Kennedy    nodded    and    said, 
changes."    Among  other  things, 
4xplained.  the  (xlginal  plan  had 
to  avoid  letting  the  world  see 
hand"  in  the  operation.     Eisen- 
that  the  country's  prestige 
should  never  by  committed  un- 
Ezecutlve  was  determined  to 
Is  no   alternative,"   said   the 
"tVirce  is  a  naked,  brutal  thing  in 
If  you  are  going!  to  \ise  it,  you 
be  prepared  to  g^  ill  the  way." 
Eisenhower  I  stated   at   a 
that  all  Americans  should 
man  who  has  to  carry  the  re- 
for  our  foreign  affairs" — mean- 
Kennedy.     Subsequently,  the 
President  publicly  reaf- 
backing  of  the  Democratic  Presi- 
opportunity,  including  Repub- 
gatherings,   until  the   crisis 
abated, 
reflecting  recently  on  the  blunders 
defeat  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs — and 
entre  aching,  instead  of  overthrowing 
dictatorship — ^Eisenhower  was  re- 
thi  t  Guatemala  probably  still  would 
Cozfmunist    stronghold    if    political 
prevailed  during  a  crucial  stage 
anti-Arbenz  venture  in  1954,  as  hap- 
dui  ing   the   anti-Castro   venture   in 
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invasion  of  Guatemala,  which  was  led 

by  Guatemalan    volunteers 

sponsored  and  supplied  by  the 

floundered  Just  as  it  was  on 

of  success.    The  crisis  stemmed 

lack  of  air  support.    Two  ot  the 

force's    three   aircraft   had    been 

md  without  replacements  the  in- 

'  be  doomed. 


:  wou  d 
Was  lington. 


President     Elsenhower 

military.  Intelligence  and  diplo- 

A  State  Department  spokes- 

for  a  political,  not  a  military 

le    contended    that    by    sending 

aircraft  to  Guatemala,  America 

having  Its  role  In  the  anti-Arbenz 

dii  covered,  and  that.  In  turn,  would 

aiiT     prestige     throughput     Latin 


Eulles. 


the    intelligence    director 

was  masterminding  the   in- 

that  the  airplanes  were  essen- 

-and  therefore  should  be  sent. 

Elsenhower    agreed    With    Dulles. 

of  days  later  the  Conunimist 

Oiiatemala     was     overthrown. 

reasoning  in  that  crisis  was  con- 

th«  advice  he  offered  President 

years  later.    "If  our  hand  had 

then  It  was  more  important 

tkiat  we  win,"  he  said. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  njjirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  OOLUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remards  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
should  be  a  source  of  deep  concern  to 
the  legislators  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
to  every  citizen  and  school  board  member 
in  the  United  States: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  Sept.  22, 
1965] 
Federal  Tentacles  in  the  Schools 

Representative  Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  come  upon  a  secret  memorandum 
which  he  says  is  proof  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "is  insidiously  planning  a  complete 
takeover"  of  o\ir  public  school  systems. 

The  memo  contains  the  minutes  of  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  deals 
with  the  agency's  "future  role  and  responsi- 
bilities" in  relation  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. It  states  that  "no  Office  of  Education 
hand  is  to  be  tied  down  by  ( 1 )  having  to  deal 
only  through  a  backward  State  education 
agency,  or  (2)  not  being  able  to  deal  directly 
with  urban  jurisdictions,  however  competent 
the  State  agency,  when  direct  relationships 
seem  most  in  the  public  interest." 

The  Illinois  Republican  has  run  into  a 
curtain  of  silent  in  his  efforts  to  find  out 
why  the  Office  of  Education  is  so  ettger  to 
bypass  "backward"  (meaning,  no  doubt,  un- 
cooperative) State  agencies.  If  its  motives 
are  innocent  and  are  consistent  with  the 
Government's  repeated  assxirances  that  Fed- 
eral aid  wiU  not  mean  Federal  control  of 
education,  then  why  the  secrecy? 

Mr.  Michel  thinks  that  there  is  "some- 
thing to  hide."  and  with  good  reason.  The 
Office  of  Education's  hand  has  already  begun 
to  wander  into  affairs  not  properly  its  own. 
Two  out  of  every  five  high  school  physics 
students,  Mr.  Michel  says,  are  using  text- 
books prepared  \mder  Federal  auspices. 
Federalization  is  even  spreading  to  the  hu- 
manities. One  Office  of  Education  official 
has  talked  of  designing  "the  total  English 
curriculum  from  kindergarten  through  col- 
lege years." 

Beyond  this,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
ordered  hearings  to  determine  whether  Fed- 
eral fimds  should  be  denied  to  school  districts 
in  six  Southern  States  which  are  accvised  of 
fall  to  desegregate.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  diberate  segregation  is  a  mat- 
ter for  Federal  concern;  but  is  the  Office  of 
Education,  which  is  supposedly  dedicated  to 
Improving  education,  the  proper  agency  to 
carry  out  social  reforms  which  are  often  likely 
to  detract  from  the  quality  of  education? 
The  Office  of  Education  has  been  nagging  at 
Chicago's  school  officials — not  for  falling  to 
desegregate,  but  apparently  for  falling  to 
bring  about  forced  Integration,  which  is  not 
a  matter  for  Federal  concern  at  all  and  Is 
bound  to  Interfere  with  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  short,  the  evidence  Is  all  too  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  Intends  to  use  Fed- 
eral aid  as  a  means  of  exerting  control  over 
State  and  local  school  affairs  and  that  the 
Office  of  Education's  Interests  will  not  even 
be  confined  to  academic  matters. 

A  wise  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1936  that 
"the  power  to  confer  or  withhold  unlimited 
benefits  is  the  power  to  coerce  or  destroy."  A 
more    subservient    and    less    wise    Supreme 


Court  ruled  6  years  later  that  it  Is  wholly 
proper  "for  the  Government  to  regulate  that 
which  it  subsidizes."  Once  the  subsidies 
start,  control  is  sine  to  follow— despite  all 
protestations  to  the  contrary.  We  said  so 
from  the  beginning,  but  the  control  has 
come  even  faster  than  we  thought. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribiine,  Sept.  24,  1965] 
School    Brainwashing 

"Just  who's  writing  those  classroom 
tests?"  asks  the  Republican  congressional 
committee  newsletter,  with  reference  to 
some  items  in  nationally  used  intelligence 
tests  and  current  events  periodicals.  The 
newsletter  cites  a  series  of  objective  test 
items  in  which  the  answers  offered  convey 
explicitly  or  implicitly  partisan  conclusions. 

This  can  be  done  in  both  of  two  ways. 
Answers  which  only  a  blindly  proadminis- 
tratlon  Democrat  could  accept  as  statements 
of  fact  are  called  correct.  (Example:  "The 
President's  Great  Society  is  a  place  where 
America  is  growing  richer,  stronger,  happier, 
and  wiser."  True  or  false?  Approved 
answer:  True.) 

Replies  which  testmakers  concede  to  be 
false  present  a  disparaging  but  presiimably 
plausible  image  of  Republicans,  one  which 
wUl  influence  many  youngsters  who  will 
never  come  back  to  the  item  to  consider 
which  responses  are  wrong  and  why.  (Ex- 
ample: "A  club  that  accepts  only  very  rich 
members  is  said  to  be  (a)  snobbish,  (b)  ex- 
clusive, (c)  conservative,  (d)  Republican, 
(e)  un-American."  Approved  answer:  "Ex- 
clusive," but  meanwhile  "Republican"  has 
been  associated  with  such  negative  terms  as 
"snobbish"  and  "iin-American.") 

Nationally  published  objective  tests  are 
extremely  popular  with  school  authorities 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  They  are  inexpen- 
sive, require  no  local  effort  in  preparation, 
and  no  thought  in  grading.  Also,  they  save 
time.  But  they  are  easy  to  manipulate  in 
such  partisan  ways  as  the  Republican  news- 
letter rightly  decries.  And  they  are  In- 
herently too  oversimplified  for  the  complex- 
ities and  ambiguities  of  judgments  in  the 
social  studies.  An  instriiment  that  may 
work  well  in  arithmetic  does  not  necessarily 
work  well  in  political  science. 

However,  objective  tests  will  be  used, 
and  they  will  be  less  than  thoroughly  objec- 
tive. If  they  are  to  be  loaded  to  a  minimum 
extent,  publishers  should  insist  (as  obviously 
they  are  not  always  doing)  on  having  repre- 
sentatives of  differing  views  examine  politi- 
cally significant  Items.  If  a  reasonable  man 
of  strong  views  protests  an  item  as  unfair  to 
his  party  or  his  principles,  perhaps  that  item 
should  not  be  put  before  children  to  be 
rated  as  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false. 

As  educators  generally  want  Federal  hand- 
outs that  Republicans  for  the  most  part 
oppose,  any  bias  in  school  tests  is  likely  to 
be  against  Republicans  rather  than  for  them. 
Republicans  especially  have  reason  to  be 
vigilant  against  the  intrusion  into  the 
schools  of  whitewash  and  smear.  And  edu- 
catcH'B  who  care  about  truth  will  do  well  to 
minimize  their  reliance  on  devices  that  In- 
vite oversimplification. 
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Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this,  the  last  day  of  Constitution 
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Week  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
nf  mv  colleagues  a  most  interesting  edi- 
torial read  on  Radio  Station  KSRA,  Sal- 
mon, Idaho,  by  Mr.  Dave  Ainsworth,  the 
station's  owner  and  manager. 

Mr  Ainsworth's  remarks  certainly 
speak  for  themselves  and  no  embelish- 
ment  is  needed. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Good  afternoon,  friends,  this  is  Constitu- 
tion Week.  It  celebrates  the  signing  on 
Seotember  17,  1787,  of  the  document  which 
within  the  following  2  years  was  ratified  by 
sufficient  of  the  Original  States  to  become 
effective  on  March  4,  1789. 

It  has  been  variously  described.  It  has 
been  called  a  charter  of  freedom— the  world's 
greatest  single  document  declaring  the  free- 
dom of  man— and  more  recently  it  has  been 
described  as  obsolete.  Inadequate,  outdated, 
and  no  longer  pertinent  to  the  times  In  which 

we  live. 

If  this  latter  belief— held  by  too  many  who 
occupy  positions  of  power  and  Influence  in 
our  National  Government — were  true,  I 
should  feel  like  Brutus  called  upon  for  the 
funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  the  slain 
Julius  Caesar.  William  Shakespeare  quoted 
Brutus  as  saying,  "Friends.  Romans,  country- 
men, lend  me  your  ears.  I  come  here  to  bury 
Caesar,  not  to  praise  him." 

I  sometimes  feel  that  any  remarks  made 
about  the  Constitution  in  the  context  of 
many  of  today's  attitudes  are  almost  in  the 
nature  of  some  sort  of  requiem  for  a  docu- 
ment that  is  either  dead  or  dying. 

Before  we  go  on  to  discuss  some  ideas  in 
this  connection,  let's  look  at  another  im- 
portant document  —important  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  and  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  a  little 
more  than  11  years  before  the  Constitution 
was  approved. 

In     its     preamble,     the     Declaration     of 
Independence  actually  t)ecomes  the  parent 
of  the    Constitution,   l)ecause   it   is   in   the 
Preamble  of  the  Declaration  that  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom — the  theorem  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  was  first  expotmded 
in  this  country,  perhaps  in  the  world.     An- 
other important  line  from  that  Preamble  is  a 
definition    of    government    as    it    relates   to 
the  citizenry — Important,  as  we  think  of  the 
Constitution  and   today's    attitudes   toward 
It.    The  Declaration  makes  this  statement, 
"That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
An  Important  word  to  remember  as  we  con- 
tinue this  discussion.     The  word  Is  "con- 
sent"—the   active  kind   of   agreement,   and 
not  "assent,"  the  passive  variety.    A*  your- 
self the  question,  are  we  consenting  to  what 
is  being  done  to  us,  or  have  we  turned  into 
a  government  by  assent? 

But  to  go  on  with  the  Declaration  itself. 
Beyond  the  Preamble,  which  is  certainly  best 
known,  the  Declaration  U  a  step  by  step  de- 
scription of  the  colonial  complaints  against 
the  government  of  King  George  the  Third. 

Some  of  the  complaints  are  interesting 
For  instance,  the  Declaration  complains  that 
"he  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  large  districts  of  people  un- 
less these  people  would  relinquish  the  right 
of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  right 
inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only." 

Further,  "He  has  made  Judges  dependent 
on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  of- 
fices, and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries." 

Further,  "He  has  erected  a  mxiltltude  of 
new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  our  pe<^le  and  eat  their  sub- 
stance." 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  complaints  of 
the  Declaration,  but  they  were  some  of  the 
things  which  were  considered  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  10  years  later. 

To  get  on  with  the  Constitution  itself — 
you  know  its  basic  form,  starting  with  the 
lucid  Preamble  which  sets  the  stage  for  all 
that  follows. 

Its  words  are  immortal:  "We,  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  do- 
mestic Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

It  then  proceeds  to  establish  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government— the  legislative 
branch  with  its  duties  well  defined,  the  ex- 
ecutive with  Its  powers  clearly  established, 
and  the  Judicial  with  lU  powers  well  de- 
lineated. 

As  established  by  the  Constitution,  these 
were  to  be  three  independent  branches,  each 
serving  as  a  check  on  the  other.  Ask  yourself 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  30-some  years 
to  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
were  supposed  to  exist  in  the  three  branches 
of  the  Government.  For  instance.  In  the 
delineation  of  the  duties  of  the  President,  the 
Constitution  says  that  he  shall  "from  time  to 
time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  meas\u-es  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient."  No  place 
do  I  find  any  suggestion  that  he  shall  lirow- 
beat  the  Congress,  both  by  the  financial  pres- 
siu-e  now  in  his  power  and  by  the  most  fla- 
grant of  lobbying  methods,  to  force  through 
legislation  which  Members  of  the  Congress 
know  is  wrong  and  not  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents. 

This  is  merely  a  preface  to  discussion  of  a 
belief  held  by  many  that  the  Constitution  as 
we  know  it— the  Constitution  as  It  was  drawn 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation — is 
being  steadily  eroded  and  destroyed  by  the 
very  people  who  swear  that  they  will  defend 
the  lnstr\iment  by  which  they  hold  their 
offices  and  upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
founded. 

What  kind  of  a  government  is  it?  What 
kind  of  a  government  is  established  by  the 
Constitution?  Does  it  describe  the  United 
States  as  a  democracy?    No. 

Over  a  period  of  a  nximber  of  years,  we 
have  been  brainwashed  into  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  democracy — it  is  not. 

There  is  a  quote  of  a  conversation  between 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  lady  friend,  shortiy 
after  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  She  is 
said  to  have  asked,  "and  what  kind  of  a 
government  have  you  given  us,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin?" His  answer,  "We  have  given  you  a 
federated  RepubUc,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  it." 

This  requires  a  couple  of  definitions  and 
a  quote  from  the  Constitution. 

First,  the  dictionary  definition  of  a  democ- 
racy: "A  government  by  the  people;  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  suprwne  power  Is  retained 
by  the  people  and  exercised  either  directiy 
(absolute  or  pvu-e  democracy)  or  Indirectly 
(representative  democracy)  through  a  sys- 
tem of  representation." 

Then,  the  definition  of  a  republic:  "A 
state  in  which  the  sovereign  power  resides 
in  a  certain  body  of  the  people  (the  electo- 
rate) and  Is  exercised  by  representatives 
elected  by  and  responsible  to  them." 

Then  the  quote  from  the  Constitution  it- 
self—section 4  of  article  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion says  in  part:  "The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form 
ot  government." 

Note,  nothing  is  said  about  a  democracy, 
pure,  absolute  or  indirect,  but  rather  a  group 
of  repubUcan  form  of  government  in  which 
the  electorate  of  the  individual  States  shaU 
be  supreme,  is  guaranteed.  Does  this  sound 
much  like  some  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 


decisions,  or  some  of  the  recent  actions  of 
Congress? 

The  President,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  members  of  all  the  courts.  Supreme 
or  inferior,  are  sworn  to  defend  the  Consti- 
tution. It  provides  for  the  offices  they  hold, 
but  they  are  the  very  ones  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  this 
instrument  which  U  the  llfeblood  of  the 
Nation. 

The  attitude  of  the  current  crop  of  intel- 
lectuals toward  the  Constitution  Is  an 
enigma.  Under  the  Constitution — and  when 
we  check  history  we  find  that  during  the  first 
120  years  of  this  Nation's  history  it  was  fol- 
lowed fairly  close  and  was  not  too  severely 
tampered  with,  either  by  amendment  of 
judicial  decisions,  the  United  States,  in  a  few 
short  years  as  history  is  measured,  became 
the  world's  greatest  nation. 

But  now,  many  say  that  document  is  out- 
moded. The  drive  today  among  the  intel- 
lectuals who  hold  s^ray  in  Washington  is 
toward  the  pure  democracy.  It  has  never 
worked  in  the  world,  and  It  never  will.  The 
theory  of  one  man,  one  vote  as  pronounced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  on  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures  and  in 
civil  rights  matters  is  a  denial  of  reason  and 
a  denial  of  the  very  document  which  estab- 
lishes the  Court. 

The  only  thing  that  made  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution  possible  in  its  formative 
stages  was  the  great  compromise  in  which 
the  smaller  States,  both  in  area  and  popula- 
tion, insisted  that  at  least  one  House  of  the 
National  Legislature  be  apportioned  equally 
among  the  States  regardless  of  size  or  popu- 
lation. This  is  a  basic  element  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  yet,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  when  this  same  principle  is  applied 
in  the  States,  It  Is  unconstitutional. 

I  was  taught  in  school  that  things  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 
Hence,  if  it  is  unconstitutional  In  the  State, 
It  is  unconstitutional  at  the  National  level. 
Carry  it  one  step  further — and  Is  the  Supreme 
Co\irt,  In  holding  the  Constitution  unconsti- 
tutional, declaring  Itself  out  of  existence?  A 
good  question  and  one  the  Justices  might 
like  to  answer. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  Constitution  as 
written  in  which  I  find  a  declaration  that 
citizenship  conve3rB  the  right  to  vote.  The 
States  are  guaranteed  a  repubUcan  form  of 
government  which  infers  that  the  States 
shaU  have  the  right  to  say  who  shall  be 
qualified  voters — to  establish  the  electorate 
to  which  the  government  of  the  State  and 
incidentally  the  Nation  is  responsible. 

A  federated  republic,  in  which  a  group  of 
states  Joined  together  in  a  constitution  for 
their  general  welfare  and  protection  can  li«e 
if  it's  citizens  are  willing  to  make  the  effort 
and  the  sacrifices  to  make  it  live. 

Either  a  pure  or  representative  democracy 
in  which  one  man  has  one  vote,  regardless  of 
his  capabilities,  his  intelligence,  his  knowl- 
edge, his  literacy,  becomes  mob  rule.  A  na- 
tion caimot  and  will  not  Uve  under  demo- 
cracy. It  may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  wUl 
not  long  exist  as  a  democracy.  It  changes 
from  a  democracy  to  a  demogogery,  because 
uneducated  people,  Uliterate  people,  people 
too  lazy  to  think  for  themselves,  people  all 
too  willing  to  accept  interpreted,  rather  than 
objective  news,  are  led  by  those  who  promise 
the   most. 

How  did  it  happen?  That's  easy  to  tell. 
The  federated  Republic  established  by  the 
Constitution  started  on  the  skids  in  1909, 
and  the  skids  were  thoroughly  greased  in 
1913  when  the  16th  amendment  establishing 
direct  coUection  of  the  Income  tax  was 
passed.  Up  to  that  time,  the  provision  ot  the 
Constitution  contained  in  paragraph  4,  sec- 
tion 9,  article  I.  said— and  the  Foxmding 
Fathers  were  smart— "no  capiUtion  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  laid."  It  was  only  after 
this  provision  was  stricken  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  become  the  great  pennies 
from  heaven  Institution  It  now  is. 
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will  all  the  Importance  they  may  endeavor 
to  assiimc.  nor  the  fastidious  pomp  they  may 
display,  support  them;  and  then  will  the 
misfortune  of  America  begin." 

And  that's  the  way  it  seems  to  me  today. 
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A  Lasting  Pajrments  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  very  fine  editorial  on  the  need  for 
a  lasting  remedy  to  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem.  This  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Post-Herald  on 
September  20,  1965: 

A  Lasting  Payments  Remedy 

A  Republican  study  group  has  correctly 
remaxked  that  the  administration's  present 
programs  to  bring  sotne  balance  tDfto  our  in- 
ternational payments  acooiint  "have  not 
gotten  at  the  basic  cavisee"  ot  past  deficits. 
The  GOP  also  correctly  termed  voluntary 
C(MitroIs  over  foreign  Inveeting  and  lending 
as  "artificial,  expedient  and  ultimately  self- 
defeating." 

To  some  degree,  even  partisan  Democrats 
agree  with  this  view.  To  their  credit  they 
insist,  publicly  at  least  that  current  efforts 
are  Indeed  "voluntary"  and  "temporary." 
But  to  date  there  Is  no  evidence  the  admin- 
istration Is  coming  to  grips  with  mc»-e  p«-- 
manent  and  desirable  solutions. 

Reaching  decisions  in  this  area  is  no  easy 
task,  politically  or  economically.  Tough  and 
even  unpopular  measures  wlU  be  necessary. 
But  however  difficult  the  task,  the  critical 
issue  must  be  resolved  if  the  dollar  is  to  re- 
main the  cornerstone  of  free  world  monetary 
systems  and  if,  as  the  administration  desires, 
a  decisive  meeting  oan  be  held  on  monetary 
reform  and  Implementation. 

For  their  -part,  the  Republicans  suggest 
three  approaches :  Cutting  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing to  trim  dollar  losses,  increasing  interest 
rates  at  home  to  attract  more  foreign  cap- 
ital, and  reducing  the  nimiber  of  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad — ^particularly  In  Western 
Europe. 

All  have  merit,  but  the  troop-reducinif 
proposal  could  achieve  the  largest  perma- 
nent saving.  Actually  not  too  much  can  be 
saved  by  cutting  foreign  aid  expenditures 
because  now  more  than  80  percent  of  aid 
money  is  spent  in  the  United  States.  But 
there  can  and  shoiild  be  dollar  savings  in 
this  field. 

The  interest  rate  proposal  also  would  be  of 
limited  value  since  any  substantial  increases 
in  the  United  States  almost  certainly  would 
be  followed  by  simUar  actions  abroad.  But 
a  modest  Increase  might  well  be  tried,  not 
only  to  lure  a  little  more  money  from  abroad 
but  also  to  dami>en  inflationary  fires  at  home. 

The  troop-reduction  proposal  Involves  se- 
cmity  plans  for  the  Western  alliance.  But 
here  obviously  Is  the  place  to  work  if  we're 
to  achieve  real  results  on  our  payments  prob- 
lem. As  Senator  Symington,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  asked  this  week:  Is  it  still  neces- 
sary to  maintain  five  U.S.  Army  divisions  in 
Europe?  And  as  the  Missouri  Senator  re- 
marked, the  United  States  would  not  be 
faced  with  its  present  payments  problem  if 
"now  jwoeperous"  European  allies,  once  m- 
Oplents  of  U.S.  aid,  had  been  more  willing 


to  pay  for  the  mutual  defense  and  help  at 
the  underdeveloped  nations. 

As  Is  apparent,  the  payments  problem  to 
a  tough  one  and  to  achieve  Improvement  at 
any  permanency  will  require  tougher  aotioa 
than  has  been  taken.  Our  Government 
should  get  moving,  or  it  may  find  itself  as  « 
last  resort  farced  to  do  something  no  poli- 
tician wants  to  contemplate — ctirbing  travel 
abroad  by  U.S.  citizens. 


Red  Influence  Up  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  i^peaker.  on 
September  7. 1  took  the  floor  of  this  body 
and  warned  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
could  become  a  Latin  America  Laos. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Communist-led  rebels  are  stronger  than 
ever  before,  that  the  Communists  con- 
trolled the  rebel  military  organization  In 
that  coimtry,  and  that  they  have  been 
elevated  to  a  position  of  dignity  by  be- 
coming a  partner  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment In  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
also  said: 

They  (the  Dominican  rebels)  are  certain 
to  use  this  position  from  which  to  launch 
an  intensive  campaign  to  tiOce  over  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  to  abort  the  elec- 
tion  process  supposedly  guaranteed. 

In  an  article  In  today's  press  by 
Scripps-Howard  Staff  Writer  R.  H.  Boyce. 
it  Is  reported  that  the  Communist-led 
rebels  are  now  trying  to  prevent  presi- 
dential elections  scheduled  for  next  May 
and  further,  that  the  Communists  in- 
fluence in  the  rebel  camp  is  on  the  in- 
crease. 

This  report,  and  others  of  a  similiar 
nature,  substantiates  my  belief  that  this 
whole  matter  of  Communist  subversion  in 
this  hemisphere  be  investigated  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition.  I  renew  my  de- 
mands that  U.S.  troops  be  retained  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  until  we  are  certain 
that  the  country  will  not  be  taken  over  by 
the  Communists  and  that  short-of-war 
action  against  the  real  cancer  in  this 
hemisphere.  Communist  Cuba,  be  insti- 
tuted. Such  action  would  include  the 
recognition  of  a  non-Communist  Cuban 
government  in  exile,  a  meaningful  trade 
ban,  and  a  halt  to  the  flow  of  Commuist 
trainees  and  arms  between  Cuba  and 
other  Latin  American  nations  as  well  as 
Africa. 

Following  Is  the  above  referred  to 
article  which  apeared  in  the  September 
24  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Daily  News, 

Sept.  24. 1965] 

Red  iNTLxnENCs  Up  in  Dominican  Rhtjbuc— 

Sfbzading  Propaganda  and  Terror 

(By  B.  H.  Boyce) 
Communist  and   leftist   Influence  In  the 
Dominican    R^jyubllo    has    Increased    since 
fighting  ended  and  a  provisional  government 


established,  informed  sources  said  here 

**tlOTe  than  2,000  leftist  agitators,  men  who 
«^  trained  In  the  rebel  enclave  in  down- 
J«n  Santo  Domingo  while  sporadic  fighting 
^  still  going  on,  have  now  fanned  out 
I^ughout  the  interior  of  the  island.  They 
snread  propaganda  and  terror.  They  use  the 
(Wnunlsts'  clenched  fist  salute. 
^^  or  two  Interior  cities  already  have 
been  affected,  and  there  is  danger  of  more  of 
Ms  Officials  try  to  keep  the  a^tators  under 
surveillance,  but  that's  an  almost  Impossible 

lob. 

'  CASTRO 

The  leftist  14th  of  June  Revolutionary 
Movement,  linked  to  Fidel  Castro,  reportedly 
nlans  to  establish  a  guerrilla  base  near  but 
not  in  some  interior  town.  From  this  base, 
mierrllla  bands  could  conduct  terror  and  agi- 
tation raids  throughout  the  Burrounding 
countryside.  The  movement's  hope  is  to 
prevent  presidential  elections  scheduled  for 
next  May,  or  to  insure  that  leftist  candidates 

will  win. 

Some  of  the  58  Ckjmmvmlsts  and  leftist  ac- 
tivists whose  names  the  U.S.  Government 
made  pubUc  last  April  still  are  in  the  rebel 
enclave.  Rebel  radio  broadcasts — much  of  it 
strongly  antl-Amerlcan  In  tone — continues 
daUy.  Rebel  newspapers  are  still  being  pub- 
lisiied.  These  actlvlUes  are  expected  to  end 
once  the  rebel  zone  is  completely  dismantled. 
That  will  take  another  10  days  to  2  weeks, 
sources  say. 

"Communist  Infiuence  In  the  rebel  camp 
Is  much  greater  and  more  open  now  after  5 
months,"  said  one  source. 

Communists  and  pro-Conunvmists  have 
infiltrated  labor  unions,  women's  clubs,  law- 
yers' and  doctors'  organizations,  and  teacher 
associations. 

They  continue  to  emphasize,  especially  to 
peasants  in  the  interior,  the  "valorous"  rcrte 
of  rebel  soldiers  who,  "though  outnximbered. 
continued  to  hold  off  the  Dominican  Regular 
Army,  the  vaunted  United  States  82d  Ah-- 
borne  Division,  and  the  inter -American  peace 
force,  too." 

This  kind  of  distortion  and  overdramatlz- 
Ing  of  the  facts  appeals  to  the  Latin  sense  of 
masculinity  and  builds  sympathy  for  the 
rebel  cause. 

Ousted  President  Juan  Bosch  is  expected 
to  return  from  exile  in  Puerto  Rico  tomor- 
row. It  Is  believed  he  deUberately  delayed 
his  return  so  that  an  Impressive  welcome 
demonstration   could   be    arranged. 

This  Is  partly  to  build  enthusiasm  for  his 
expected  presidential  candidacy  In  next 
May's  elections.  But  there  is  another  fac- 
tor: Sr.  Bosch  lost  much  public  support 
when  he  failed  to  return  to  Santo  Domingo 
during  the  bitter  fighting.  He  hopes  newly 
aroused  feeling  for  him  will  overcome  that 
loss. 

Lttin  American  Anger  Brings  Reaction  on 
Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  it  is 
Just  4  days  since  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 560  and  already  the  folly  of  the 
State  Department's  action — or  Is  it  in- 
action— has  become  clear. 

On  Monday,  before  House  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  involving  the  right 


of  one  nation  to  Intervene  In  any  other 
nation  where  there  is  a  Communist 
threat,  I  warned  the  State  Department 
of  the  effect  of  this  measure  in  Latin 

I  told  Department  officials  that  unless 
they  made  their  feelings  clear  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  resolution  would 
win  overwhelming  approval,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  damaging  blow  to  our  ef- 
forts to  retain  goodwill  in  Latin  America. 

But  the  State  Department  equivocated. 
Department  officials  indicated  they  were 
not  happy  with  the  resolution,  but  in  the 
same  breath  remarked  they  would  not 

oppose  it. 

The  consequences  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's decision  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent every  day.  The  latest  proof  of 
this  is  a  story  in  today's  Washington 
Post  telling  how  our  image  has  become 
Uirnished  in  Latin  America. 

The  article  follows: 
Latin  American  Angks  Brings  Reaction  on 
Hnx 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Administration  efforts  to  affirm  goodwill 
toward  Latin  America  are  being  swamped  in 
a  flood  of  Latin  anger  over  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resolution  approving  the  use  of 
force  in  any  American  nation  threatened  by 
a  Communist  takeover. 

As  of  last  night,  the  Congresses  of  two 
Latin  countries— Peru  and  Colombia — had 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  of  their  own 
denoimcing  the  House  action. 

And  the  press  and  political  sector  in  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  have  started  to  pro- 
duce Emtl-Amerlcan  criticism  more  intense 
than  anything  since  the  U.S.  Intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  last  April. 

CU^RinCATION    ASKED 

So  intense  has  been  the  outcry  that  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  rose  In  the  Senate  yesterday  to  appeal 
for  clarification  of  the  confusion  "about  what 
our  policy  now  reaUy  Is  toward  Latin 
America." 

On  Monday,  after  almost  no  discussion, 
the  resolution  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  says  that  any  hemispheric 
country  is  justified  in  unilateral  use  of  force 
to  combat  Communist  subversion.  Before 
passage  the  State  Department  expressed 
neither  approval  nor  dissent. 

The  resolution  merely  expresses  the  feeling 
of  the  House  and  la  not  binding  on  admin- 
istration poUcy.  However,  the  Latins  seem 
to  regard  it  as  an  invitation  to  ignore  the 
provisions  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Charter  forbidding  intervention  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  any  member  state. 

CONTKRENCK   MAT    BE  DELATED 

For  this  reason,  several  Latin  governments 
already  have  suggested  privately  that  the 
Inter-American  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, unofficially  expected  to  begin  in  No- 
vember, be  put  off  until  next  March.  Other- 
wise, these  governments  have  warned,  the 
Conference  probably  will  bog  down  In  anti- 
U.S.  recrimination. 

If  the  postponement  takes  place,  it  would 
mark  an  ironic  ending  to  a  month  that  the 
administration  had  earmarked  as  a  time  for 
reemphasizing  hemispheric  solidarity. 

To  this  end,  the  administration  staged  a 
glittering  White  House  reception  and  a  ma- 
jor speech  by  President  Johnson  to  mark  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Mr.  Johnson  also  sent  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  on  a  whirlwind  good- 
will tour  of  Latin  America. 

Things  began  c(»nlng  apart  2  weeks  ago. 


however,  when  Senator  J.  WnxiAM  Fol- 
BRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  delivered  his  attack  on 
the  Santo  Domingo  intervention.  Then,  in 
the  midst  of  the  controversy  siirroimding 
POLBRicHrs  speech,  the  Bouae  pushed 
through  the  resolution  sponsored  by  R«pre- 
sentatlve  Armistkad  I.  Seldxn.  Jr..  Democrat, 
of  Alabama,  chairman  of  Its  Inter -American 
Affairs  Subcommittee. 

Yesterday,  as  reports  from  almost  every 
Latin  capital  told  of  rising  anger,  the  subject 
continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  U3. 
Congressmen. 

jAVrrs  criticized  the  House  resolution  as 
"particularly  unfortunate"  and  said  that  If 
XJ£.  policy  was  as  stated  In  the  resolution, 
it  would  Justify  criticism  that  Washington  Is 
opposed  to  progressive  forces  In  Uitln 
America. 

The  New  York  RepubUcan  called  for  clari- 
fication of  the  U3.  stance  through  a  Senate 
resolution  that  would  reaffirm  the  faith  of 
Congress  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  "the 
framework  for  nonviolent  but  accelerated 
social  and  economic  development  of  Latin 
America." 

In  the  Hovise,  however,  Selden  continued 
to  press  the  view  of  the  congressional  faction 
concerned  about  communism  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  a  lengthy  speech,  he  defended 
the  Ewlmlnlstratlon  against  Fulbrioht's  at- 
tack and  reechoed  charges  that  a  back- 
ground document  published  by  Fm.BRiGHT's 
convmlttee  was  compiled  primarily  from 
press  sources  hostile  to  UJ3.  actions  In  Santo 
Domingo. 

While  this  battling  went  on.  the  admin- 
istration continued  to  maintain  its  almost 
total  silence  at>out  the  resolution.  The 
State  Department's  only  comment  has  been 
to  say  it  agrees  with  the  alms  but  feels 
that  the  wording  is  open  to  unfortimate 
Interpretations. 

What  some  of  these  interpretations  are 
was  made  clear  by  yesterday's  repwrts  from 
Latin  America.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
Peruvian  Parliament  called  the  House  action 
"American  imperialism  in  hemisphere 
affairs,"  while  that  adopted  in  Colombia  de- 
scribed It  as  "openly  regressive  and  contrary 
to  the  Juridical  political  system  of  LaUn 
America." 


Diffnsion  and  Air  PoUiitiom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORinA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24. 1965 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  taken 
action  on  the  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  today,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  Prof.  M.  Neiburger  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Meteorological 
Society  on  October  14.  1964. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  pertinent 
portion  of  this  speech,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Me- 
teorological Society,  volume  46.  No.  3. 
March  1965,  pages  131-134. 

Professor  Neiburger,  who  Is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Meteorology.  University  of 
California  at  Xos  Angeles,  is  very  con- 
cerned with  the  buildup  of  contaminants 
in  the  atmosphere.  He  presents  some 
very  thought-provoking  views  and  pro- 
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poeals   o  which  I  commend  your  atten- 
tion.   '  "he  article  follows: 

:  tariTSION  AND  AlX  POLLTTTIOH 

(By  M.  Nelburger) 
OEFtciKircizs  or  pbkvious   research 
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down  to  cases,  then,  let  me  say  that 
the  studies  carried  out  heretofore 
to  diffusion  have  relatively  little 
to  air  pollution.    The  theoretical 
Have  been  concerned  (with  some  ex- 
wlth  Ideal  situations   which   are 
simple  to  be  solved,  at  least  ap- 
tly, and  the  experimental  investlga- 
bkve  been  carried  out  in  situations 
approximate   "the    idealizations     as 
possible  In  order  to  test  the  theory. 
s  I  shoxild   Interrupt  myself  long 
to  explain  to  the  ladles  and  other 
jiist  what  is  meant  by  atm.os- 
liffusion.     In    the    old    days    when 
xxik.   cream  In    their  coffee   it   was 
I  Illustrate  from  their  dally  experi- 
potired  Into  the  coffee  very  slowly 
stirred  the   cream  would  remain 
was  potired  a  long  time,  and  only 
nix    with    the    dark    brown    brew, 
with  a  spoon  creates  an  irregular 
ve  call  mechanical  turbulence  which 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  spread 
ream  and  its  rapid  mingling  with 
e  to  form  a  uniform  mixture.    This 
I  nd  mixing  is  the  process  known  as 
If  the  cream  were  poured   first 
the  coSee  the  tendency  of  the  light 
rise  to  the  tap  and  the  heavy  cof- 
I  Ink  would  create  convection  which 
farther  tend  to  mix  the  two,  even  in 
of  mechanical  stirring.    In  this 
speak  of  the  stratification  as  un- 
^hereas  when  the  heavier  fluid  is  at 
we  say  it  Is  stable.    The  degree 
and  the  amount  of  mechanical 
are  the  factors  which  determine 
of  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere, 
studies  of  turbulent  diffusion  in 
have  been  concerned  for  the 
with  the  case  where  there  is  a 
"  rtnd   blowing   over   smooth    terrain 
■  lutral  conditions  of  stability,  with 
nltude    of    turbiilent    fluctuations 
I  mall  fraction  of  the  average  wind, 
■e  good  reasons,  of  course,  for  at- 
to  develop  a  theory  for  this  sim- 
and  testing  it  exi)erlmentaUy  be- 
"dlng  to  the  more  complex  real 
I  do  not  mean  to  mlnixnize  the 
of  such  attempts,  nor  their  dif- 
But  in  the  actual  situations  which 
high  concentrations  of  air  poUu- 
average  wind  speed  is  only  a  little 
from    zero,    with    the    ttirbulent 
as  large  as  the  mean  wind,  with 
1.  hills,  trees,  and  even  moving  ele- 
-'-   as  vehicular  traffic  in  place  of 
ground  assumed  in  the  theory. 
Inversions   varying   In    intensity 
ess.    Until  the  theory  treats  the 
light  variable  winds.  Irregular  ter- 
strong  but  variable  stability  it  wiU 
applicability    to     atmospheric 
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Secondly,  most  of  the  theoretical  and  ex- 

studles  have   dealt  with   single 

BS,  either  Instantaneous  or  con- 

and  constant,  at  line  sources.    But 

pcdlutlon  problems  of  current  in- 

se  of  cities.  Industrial  cc«nplexes, 

megalopolises,  it  is  necessary  to 

multiple  sources  or  area  sources 

-"aea  varying  In  space  and  time. 

starts  have  been  made  in  In- 

_  this  type  of  source.    One  of  its 

I  haracteristlcs  is  the  fact  that  for 

rces  one  Is  interested  not  only  In 

entratlons  of  pollutants  at  a  dls- 

it  more  particularly  at  points  wlth- 

4>uroe  area. 
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A  thlx  1  complication  Is  the  fact  that  the 
poUutaa^  tmdergo  changes  alter  they  have 


been  emitted.  The  effect  of  gravitational 
settling  out  of  particulates  has  been  taken 
into  account  In  some  studies,  but  I  know  of 
none  which  take  into  consideration  the 
chemical  and  photochemical  reactions  in 
which  the  gaseous  contaminants  participate 
as  they  diffuse  in  the  atmosphere.  For  the 
determination  of  the  concentrations  of  toxic 
substances  it  is  clear  that  the  reactions 
which  produce  them  must  be  considered. 

To  treat  simultaneously  all  these  com- 
plications: light  and  unsteady  wind  and 
temperature  structure.  Irregular  terrain, 
multiple  and  area  sources  of  variable  in- 
tensity, and  chemical  reactions  as  the  pol- 
lutants diffuse,  Is  indeed  a  forbidding  pros- 
pect, and  it  is  not  surprising  or  blameworthy 
that  the  investigators  until  now  have  not 
faced  it.  But  before  we  can  say  that  we 
know  how  to  predict  the  pollution  intensities 
we  will  have  to  do  so. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
diffusion  air  pollution,  we  must  have  studies 
of  the  ways  in  which  pollutants  are  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  (apart  from  the  ab- 
sorption in  our  lungs  and  other  tissues), 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  go  on.  While 
diffusion  continuously  dilutes  the  concen- 
tration of  contaminants,  there  must  be 
processes  which  finally  remove  them;  other- 
wise the  background  level  of  pollution  of 
"pure"  air  would  gradually  rise.  We  do  not 
actually  know  to  what  extent  the  back- 
ground of  particulate  and  gaseous  contami- 
nants is  increasing,  except  possibly  with  re- 
spect to  carbon  dioxide.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  establish  benchmark  average 
values  In  places  remote  from  sources  for  use 
in  the  future  to  determine  at  what  rate  the 
backgroimd  levels  are  changing,  If  any.  ^  And 
It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  mecha- 
nisms of  atmospheric  cleansing  be  studied. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  Increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  processes  of  diffusion,  trans- 
formation, and  removal  of  pollutants  in  the 
atmosphere?  The  knowledge  itself  will  not 
reduce  the  concentration  of  pollutants,  of 
coiurse,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  will  point  to 
ways  of  altering  the  diffusion  or  removal 
process  once  the  pollutants  are  in  the  at- 
mosphere. I  have  on  occasion  examined 
various  proposals  for  weather  modification  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  In  Los  Angeles, 
and  besides  tmdesirable  side  effects  the  pro- 
cedures proposed  would  reqiilre  tremendous 
expendltiu-es  of  energy,  comptu-able  with  all 
the  power  produced  in  the  United  States. 
What  the  understanding  I  am  advocating 
will  do  is  enable  the  estimation  of  the  ef- 
fects Increases  in  sources  will  have,  either 
due  to  the  continuous  increase  in  population 
and  the  accompanying  increase  in  pollution 
emitted  per  person  as  civilization  progresses, 
or  because  of  construction  of  particular  in- 
dustrial installations  ca-  shifts  of  population. 
Likewise  it  will  enable  estimation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  control  measures  introduced  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  sources.  To  know  how 
dangerous  the  imtrammeled  growth  of  pop- 
tilatlon  and  industrialization  may  be,  or  how 
desirable  any  particular  control  measiu'e 
may  be,  we  must  be  able  to  make  these 
estimates.  The  greater  the  danger,  or  the 
more  expensive  the  control  measure,  the 
more  worthwhile  it  is  to  have  the  meteoro- 
logical knowledge  which  enables  us  to  esti- 
mate their  effects. 

TWO   VISIONS    OP   THE    FUTURE 

I  turn  now  to  the  speculation  about  the 
future.  Looking  into  my  smoggy  crystal 
ball  I  see  alternately  two  visions  of  the 
future— let  us  say  the  year  3064,  one  pessi- 
mistic and  disheartening,  the  other  opti- 
mistic, hopeful,  and  probably  unrealistic. 

The  pessimistic  view  is  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  century,  as  the  population  grows, 
as  the  power  demands  per  capita  increase 
both  in  the  already  industrialized  nations 
and  in  the  developing  coimtries  where  there 
is  so  much  need  for  it,  the  amount  of  waste 


poiu"ed  into  the  atmosphere  by  these  activi- 
ties will  far  exceed  its  capacity  to  diffuse  and 
to  remove  it,  and  the  atmosphere  will  gro« 
progressively  more  polluted  tmtU,  a  century 
from  now,  it  is  too  toxic  to  permit  human 
life.  All  civilization  will  pass  away,  not  Irom 
a  sudden  cataclysm,  but  from  the  gradual 
suffocation  by  its  own  effluents. 

Such  a  prospect  is  not  pleasant  to  face, 
and  so  we  shall  not  face  it  and  do  something 
about  It,  but  instead  will  let  it  creep  up  on 
us,  and  only  when  it  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  and 
expensive  to  take  any  steps  to  combat  It  will 
the  public  be  aroused  to  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done.  And  even  then  people  will  be 
unwilling  to  have  any  of  their  own  activities 
curtailed  or  to  have  their  own  taxes  Increased 
to  pay  for  the  effort  to  prevent  the  disaster. 
Mankind  will  sink  into  its  smoggy  doom 
through  inertia  and  irresponsibility. 

The  prosp^t  is  unpleasant  for  me  to  face 
as  well,  and  while  I  am  prepared  to  say  to 
you  100  years  from  now  "I  told  you  so,"  I 
turn  hastily  to  the  more  pleasant  prospect 
of  my  other  vision. 

This  view  of  the  future  is  based  on  the 
unlikely  premise  that  humans  will  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future  take  stock  of  their 
relationship  to  the  natiiral  resources  on 
which  the  very  existence  of  human  life  and 
civilization  is  based.  When  the  human 
species  was  young  there  was  no  need  for  con- 
cern: the  resources  available  seemed  bound- 
less, and  the  only  problem  was  to  find  ways 
to  exploit  them.  As  human  population  In- 
creases exponentially  and  as  the  per  capita 
utilization  of  resources  goes  up  even  more 
rapidly,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  are 
bounds  to  the  supply,  not  only  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  luxuries  but  of  food  for  life's  very 
sustenance.  While  the  increasing  demand 
for  food  places  other  requirements  on  mete- 
orologists, in  terms  of  climate  control,  it  does 
not  threaten  the  air  resources  the  way  the 
power  demands  do  if  they  are  to  be  satisfied 
by  combustion  of  fossil  fuels. 

To  illustrate  the  consequences  of  unre- 
stricted use  of  foesll  fuels.  Just  imagine  the 
smog  which  would  accumulate  in  the  atmos- 
phere if  every  one  of  the  800  million  Chinese 
drove  a  gasoline-powered  automobile,  as 
every  Los  Angeleno  does.  And,  of  course,  as 
the  living  standards  oLthe  developing  coun- 
tries rise,  we  may  well  expect  that  all  Chi- 
nese, Indians,  Africans,  etc.,  will  demand  to 
have  the  same  freedom  of  mobility  that  we 
Americans  have. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
devise  controls  for  internal  combustion  en- 
gines which  will  reduce  the  noxious  effluents 
adeqtiately.  What  is  required  Is  a  radical 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  motive  power 
for  transportation,  and  my  optimistic  hope 
Is  that  hiunanlty  will  recognize  the  need  and 
take  the  drastic  steps  required  before  it  is 
too  late. 

A  conceivable  alternative,  for  instance. 
might  be  an  electric  powered  automobile. 
Th\u  one  can  visualize  a  battery  pack  of  the 
size  of  the  gasoline  tank  In  present  auto- 
mobiles, such  that  a  single  charge  would 
provide  adequate  power  to  propel  a  car 
at  reasonable  speeds,  say  up  tP  60 
miles  per  hour,  for  a  distance  com- ' 
parable  to  that  which  a  tankful  of  gaso- 
line presently  carries  a  car.  One  would  be 
able  to  drive  into  a  service  station  every  200 
miles  (say)  and  have  the  battery  pack  re- 
placed by  a  freshly  charged  one.  paying  for 
the  cost  of  the  charging  of  the  battery  plus 
a  part  of  its  depreciation.  The  battery  pack 
would  completely  take  the  place  of  the  gas 
tank;  Its  replacement  when  discharged  would 
correspond  to  filling  the  tank.  Prom  the 
operational  viewpoint  the  electric  car  would 
then  be  equivalent  to  the  gasoline  or  diesel 
autc«nobile,  and  if  the  premise  of  adequate 
power  and  speed  were  satisfied  the  users 
would  be  too.  And  from  the  pollution  stand- 
point the  btumlng  of  fossil  (or  nuclear)  fuel 
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«nuid  be  carried  out  in  centralized  electrtc 
leneratlng  planU  located  away  from  popu- 
lated sections  and  operated  under  optimum 
"Editions  of  combustion  efficiency  and  ef- 
ftuent  control  so  that  the  pollution  would 
be  minimized  both  as  to  amount  and  effect. 
That  thU  concept  Is  unduly  oplmlstlc  is 
seen  when  one  considers  the  problems  which 
^uld  arise  from  the  change  from  gasoline 
to   electric    automobiles.      A    complete    re- 
organization of  Industry  would  be  required. 
Not  alone  the  manufacturers  of  engines  and 
parts  and  the  refiners  of  gasoline,  but  also 
the  distributors  of  the   fuel.     Gasoline  re- 
fineries, tank  trucks,  storage   facilities,   gas 
pumps— all  the  aspects  of  the  distribution 
of  gasoline  would  be  obsolete,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  facilities  would  have   to 
turn  to  other  products.    If  the  change  could 
be  carried  out  slowly  and  progressively  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  Its  taking  hold  with- 
out overall  planning  and  direction — perhaps 
imposition.    But  It  Is  a  chlcken-and-the-egg 
matter:    no  one   would   buy  the   envisaged 
electric   car    unless    he    were    assured    that 
wherever  he  went  he  could  get  the  battery 
pack  exchanged;    no   one   would   stock   the 
battery  packs  and  set  up  the  recharging  fa- 
cilities unless  he  were  sure  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  demand  for  them;  no  manufac- 
turer will  make  the  packs,  or  for  that  matter 
the  cars,  until  he  is  sure   that  people  are 
ready  to  buy  them;  and  most  fundamental 
of  all,  no  one  will  Invest  In  the  development 
of  the  battery  pack  or  the  car  In  the  face 
of  the  very  small  likelihood  that  the  whole 
automotive  indtistry  will  be  revolutionized 
thereby. 

The  only  hope  Is  for  the  people  as  a  whole, 
through  their  government,  to  force  the  Issue. 
Faced  by  the  prospect,  however  distant,  of 
annihilation  of  the  population  by  smog,  they 
could  require  the  development  of  a  smog- 
free  automobile  and  the  systematic  reorgani- 
zation of  Industry  for  Its  manufacture  and 
servicing.     The  reorganization  would  have  to 
be  carried  out  In  ways  which  would  minimize 
unemployment  or  sudden  dislocations  for  the 
labor  force  as  well  as  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  owners  of  existing  plants  and  facilities. 
But  the  interests  of  the  whole  population  as 
consumers  of  our  air  resource  should  take 
priority,  and  If  this  consideration  would  be- 
come policy  all  others  would  fall  Into  place. 
Speaking    of   the    Interests    of    individual 
manufacturers  versus  public  Interest,  I  am 
reminded  of  an  example  which  shows  that 
the  Industrialists  do  not  necessarily  know 
where  their   true   Interests   lie.    When   the 
Los  Angeles  Air  PoUutlon  Control  District 
was  created  one  of  its  first  actions  was  to 
adopt  a  rule  which  in  effect  required  chemi- 
cal plants,  including  oil  refineries,  to  recover 
sulfur  gases    (HjS,  SO,)    previously  emitted 
from  their  stacks.     The  industries  objected 
at  first,  but  when  they  complied  they  found 
that  for  most  of  them  the  sale  of  the  sulfur 
thus  recovered  more  than  paid  for  the  proc- 
ess of  Its  removal  from  the  emitted  gases. 
This  example,  to  me,  raises  the  question 
whether    our    whole    economic    operation, 
based  as  It  Is  on  what  I  would  call  the  prin- 
ciple  of    Irretrievable   consumption,   should 
not  be  restudled.    As  I  Indicated  earlier,  we 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  limits  of  our  nat- 
ural resoiu-ces.     Yet   we   continue   to  scrap 
and  bury  metals  and  mine  ores  of  lower  and 
lower  yield,  to  burn  or  bury  paper  and  grind 
our  remaining  forests   into   pulp,  to  wash 
our  waste  water  and  sewage  into  the  sea,  and 
seek  sources  of   fresh   water   and   fertilizer. 
As  the  resoiu-ces  become  scarcer  and  more 
expensive  the  relative  costs  of  reclamation 
will  doubtless  at  some  time  make  the  recov- 
ery and  reuse  of  our  waste  products  econom- 
ically   desirable.    Perhaps    already    now,    if 
other  values  were  counted,  such  as  the  es- 
thetic values  of  fcwests  and  the  unesthetlo 
offenslveness  of  scrap  heaps  of  old  cars,  it 
might  be  worth  xmdertaklng  the  grinding  of 
the  tons  of  paper  each  of  tu  discards  Into 


pulp  for  reuse,  and  the  reclamation  and 
reuse  of  the  metal  scrap  which  our  civiliza- 
tion produces  in  such  abimdance.  If  we 
start  now,  perhaps  we  can,  by  2064,  look  for- 
ward to  a  balanced  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, with  minimal  dlsslpyatlon  of  them. 
At  least,  hopefully,  by  2064.  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  our 
air  resources  as  the  receptacle  for  the  wastes 
of  civilization.  And  not  by  the  elimination 
of  civilization  Itself.  The  aggressive  pursuit 
of  understanding  of  the  relation  of  diffusion 
and  air  pollution  will  doubtless  contribute 
to  our  ability  to  deal  with  the  problem  before 
it  Is  too  late.  I  am  sure  that  the  contribu- 
tions at  this  conference  will  constitute  Im- 
portant steps  toward  this  understanding. 


Public  Law  480  Program  and 
Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  title  IV 
of  Public  Law  480.  as  amended  in  1963. 
enables  us  to  sell  our  farm  products  on 
long-term  dollar  credit  to  private  citizens 
or  organizations  in  eligible  countries  that 
are  showing  marked  Improvement.   I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  our  recent  agree- 
ment with  Spain  will  result  in  a  perma- 
nently larger  market  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts.   The  Spanish  farm  product  cooper- 
atives, in   addition  to  the  $35  mUlion 
credit  purchase,  which  will  be  repaid  in 
dollars  in  10  annual  installments,  also 
has  agreed  to  buy  commercially  during 
the  next  3  years  a  minimum  of  about 
$18  million  worth  of  TJS.  feed  grains, 
plus  an   additional  $7.4  million  worth 
from  free  world  sources,  including  the 
United  States.    The  co-ws  also  plan  to 
buy  substantial  amounts  of  U.S.  soybean 
meal   and  other  feed   ingredients,  Uve 
cattle,  and  supplies  and  equipment.   This 
Is  the  type  of  contract  we  like  to  see  and 
I  am  sure  our  friends  from  Spain  did  not 
feel  we  were  discriminating  against  them 
because  we  asked  them  to  pay  in  dollars. 
Now  let  us  examine  another  Public 
Law  480  program  regarding  the  purchase 
of  $4.5  million  worth  of  petroleum  under 
the  barter  program.   The  following  letter 
shows  that  $4.5  million  of  Commodity 
Credit    Corporation    commodities    were 
sold  to  fund  a  Tunisian  debt  and  the 
money  was  used  to  buy  oil  from  the 
government-owned    British    petroleum, 
rather  thsui  American  companies,  which, 
since  1957,  have  financed  Tunisia's  oU 
product  and  crude  oil  needs. 

Depakticxnt  or  State,  Aoinct  ro«  C;^ 

INTXRNATIONAL    DrVKLOPMXNT, 

Washingrton,  D.C.,  September  15, 19SS. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  James  Cromwell,  Administra- 
tive Assistant 
Okas  Comobessican  Michel:  This  is  In 
reply  to  the  telephone  request  of  August 
16.  1865.  of  Mr.  Cromw^.  your  administra- 
tive assistant,  for  Information  regarding  the 
Tunisia  PA/PB  H-024-01  for  $4.5  mllUon 
worth  of  petroleum  under  the  barter  pro- 
gram. 


We  are  Informed  by  our  miaslon  In  Tuni- 
sia that  before  AID  funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  Tunisia,  the  Government  of  Tunisia 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  source 
for  a  long-term  supply  of  crude  oil.  Tunisia 
requested  prices  and  credit  terms  from  10 
suppliers.  6  of  which  submitted  offers.  Five 
VS.  firms  were  solicited  and  three  of  them 
submitted    offers. 

British  Petroleum  offered  the  lowest  price 
as  well  as  the  most  favorable  credit  terms 
and  Its  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Tunisian 
Government.  The  pending  barter  arrange- 
ment wUl  cover  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  Involved. 

Since  the  contract  with  British  Petroleiun 
did  result  from  competition,  our  mission  In 
Tunisia  recommended  and  the  Agency  ap- 
proved, the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
contract  to  AID  financing  under  barter. 
An  appropriate  discount  from  the  price 
quoted  on  a  credit  basis  will  be  required. 

If  we  f«"  be  of  further  assistance  to  you. 
please   let   us   know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnXIAM  C.  GtBBONS. 

Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  background  of  the 
Tunisian  situation   is  quite  interesting. 
According  to  Mr.  Raymond  loanes.  vice 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, the  economic  counselor  of  the 
Embassy  of  Tunisia  called  a^  the  CCC  of- 
fice and  asked  whether  CCC  would  be 
prepared  to  absorb   about  one  half  of 
What  it  considers  to  be  the  prevailing  bar- 
ter cost.    The  counselor  was  reminded 
that  under  the  previous  procurements. 
Tunisia  has  absorbed  all  the  costs  aiid 
obviously  was  proud  to  make  public  this 
information.    The     counselor     advised 
tiie  CCC  that  his  Government  was  not 
prepared  to  do  that  again  and  wanted  on 
the  gravy  train. 
According  to  Mr.  loanes: 
CCC  would  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  discriminating  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tunisia  by  refusing  to  absorb  a  bar- 
ter cost,  when  In  other  instances  CCC  is  pre- 
pared to  absorb  such  cost. 


Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  guilty  of  discrimination,  but 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  U.S.  oil 
companies  will  lose  the  business  because 
of  our  generosity  to  Tunisia. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  I  am  sure 
If  we  could  extract  from  the  State  De- 
partment an  exact  financial  accounting 
of  this  entire  transaction  and  all  other 
data  that  will  give  us  a  clue  as  to  why 
American  companies  were  discriminated 
against,       ^^^^^^^^__^ 

The  MOL  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 196S 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  pressed  this  administration  very 
hard  for  an  immediate  approval  of  the 
MOL  program.  I  read  with  great  Interest 
a  recent  story  in  the  Space  Daily  on  the 
efforts  of  ttiose  who  are  trying  to  under- 
mine the  program.  Snoe  the  pro«am  la 
designed  to  protect  the  flccurttjr  of  ofur 
Nation,  It  is  hstfd  to  believe  that  there 
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are  son  le  who,  for  a  selfish  reason,  would 
hurt  tl  \a  Nation  and  undermine  its  de- 
fense efforts.  I  believe  this  matter 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  An  erican  people. 
The  (tory  follows: 
TRESX  fkMM  Snu.  Wottlo-Be  MOL  Assassins 
(An  Analysis) 

Tlie  1  rue  greatness  of  MOL's  victory  may 
be  mai  y  months  ck'  years  in  th.e  making 
but  the  most  outstanding  facet  of  tliat  great- 
ness Is  the  realization  and  the  apiN-eclatlon 
that  it  iras  approved  at  all.  When  one  col- 
lects all  the  opposing  powers  into  the  ranlcs 
for  ank  ysls  it  Is  amazing  that  it  has  finally 
gained  i  status  for  development  even  though 
that  sta  tus  Lb  no  better  than  that  held  by  the 
Dyna  S  lar  numy  years  ago.  . 

Its  sti  ongest  opponents  still  cannot  believe 
that  tbr  flnt  phase  of  the  program's  de- 
has  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
Those  that  have  accepted  that 
'  MOL's  being  are  shifting  their  posi- 
one  of  sniping  and  attrition  which 
»ffective  in  the  Dyna  Soar  program. 
OQore  direct,  and,  we  believe,  zaore 
are  those  that  are  now  calling  for 
notations  or  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
make  certain  it  does  not  tarnish  the 
greatness  of  our  country  by  inf  ring- 
and  taking  something  away  from 
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that  are  making  the  frontal  attack 
and  asking  for  tight  restrictions  are 
assassins,  knownlng  full  well 
cannot  survive  for  long  if  it  re- 
approved.    They  know  that  It  will 
aiirely  as  Dyna  Soex  for  it  will  choke 
>wn  limitations  to  compete  in  the 
Leaders  within  the  NASA  and  the 
blandly  point  out  that  MOL  Is  only 
within  a  program,  a  oontribu- 
manned  space  science  and  military 
but  a  deadend  they  explain  and 
reaching  than  five  filghts  of  the 
;>rogram. 
Ipiow    Ijetter   than   this   because   we 
we  always  have  known  that  once 
of  a  MOL  flight  over  the  Soviet 
jre  within  the  hands  of  the  DOD, 
and  the  State  Department,  MOL 
have  to  go  begging  for  existence. 
concern   Is   with   ccanpetltlveness. 
and  miist  be  expected  to  be  far 
by  the  time  it  flies.     If  it  is 
its  time  then  tlie  Soviets  iiave  never 
competition.      But   to   be    assvired 
at  least  a  partner  to  Its  time  it  must 
as  its  booster  the  Titan  III  grew 
s   predecessors   became   inadequate, 
develop  rendezvous  and  docking  ca- 
and  this  the  Air  Potcc  Intends  to 
Dally,, Oct.  20).     It  must  develop 
maneuverable  space  shuttle  vehicle 
on  a  time  scale  tliat  will  allow  op- 
kntegration  for  operational  sjretems 
the  Air  Force  intends  to  do  (Space 


Dally,  Sept.  20).  But  the  aasassins  would 
not  permit  tills  to  Imppen  and  this  is  where 
their  cries  for  limitations  and  restrictions 
will  be  most  detrimental. 

An  example  of  the  warnings  of  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  the  MOL  program  Is  to  iw 
found  tn  the  latest  Issue  of  Science,  the 
magazine  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

In  an  editorial  Luther  J.  Carter  explains 
that  "Much  of  the  (military  space)  spending 
has  not  been  against  known  military  re- 
quirements, but  for  the  development  of  a 
broad  base  of  technology  as  Insurance  against 
an  uncertain  future.  For  example,  develop- 
ment of  the  Titan  III,  which  as  the  Air 
Force's  workhorse  booster  will  put  MOL  into 
orbit,  was  begun  several  years  ago  even 
though  there  was  no  specific  mission  for 
it."  (Titan  Hi's  development  was  under- 
taken to  provide  the  Dyna.  Soar  with  an 
orbital  capability  Instead  of  the  suborbital 
capabilities  of  the  Titan  n.  Besides,  even 
then  MOL  was  MODS,  MOSS,  Blue  Gemini 
and  other  designations  for  a  DOD  space  sta- 
tion were  in  active  planning  as  a  payload.) 

Carter  also  explained  that:  "Civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  space  program  also  can 
be  exercised  at  higher  levels  in  the  admin- 
istrative structure.  Vice  President  Hxtm- 
PHRET,  as  chairman  of  the  Space  Council 
and  at  least  nominally  an  Important  adviser 
to  the  President  on  space  matters.  Is  not 
likely  to  take  a  romantic  view  of  Air  Force 
space  proposals.  Though  they  favor  MOL, 
the  space  ccHnmittees  of  the  Congress,  if  only 
out  of  Jurisdictional  Jealousy,  may  buck 
against  expansions  of  the  military  space  pro- 
gram at  NASA's  expense;  some  members  of 
the  House  committee  already  are  watcliful 
for  any  such  tendency."  (So  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  committee.) 

Before  leaving  the  attack  Carter  moved  out 
with  a  recognized  and  well-used  but  less  than 
objective  analysis  of  the  bulk  of  the  space 
community  as  biased  observers  when  he  said : 
"The  Air  Force  has  allies  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, the  trade  press,  and  the  Air  Force 
Association  who  strive  to  keep  before  the 
public  visions  of  outer  space  combat."  (Car- 
ter should  have  mentioned  that  all  three  of 
the  Air  Force  allies  are  also  equal  allies  of 
the  NASA.)  Then,  Just  in  case  you  have 
not  yet  Ijecome  aware  that  to  accede  to  a 
possible  need  of  a  manned  military  space 
posture  is  to  be  on  the  outs.  Carter  further 
explains  that  "Some  Members  of  Congress, 
including  Barry  Goldwater,  when  he  was 
there,  have  tried  to  keep  these  same  visions 
alive,  but  without  much  success." 


Willing  To  Serve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  grati- 
fication and  pleasure  upon  receiving  the 
following  letter  prompted  me  to  submit 
It  to  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
edification  of  whomever  may  read  it. 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Eric  Richstein 
who  served  as  an  intern  on  my  staff  this 
past  summer.  He  has  now  returned  to 
Llndsborg,  Kans.,  where  he  is  continuing 
his  studies  in  his  junior  year  at  Bethany 
College. 

Eric  has  traveled  extensively  and  has 
lived  abroad  wherever  the  career  of  his 
father  has  taken  his  family.    His  father 


Is  Lt.  Col.  A.  R.  Richstein,  an  attorney 
currently  attending  the  National  War 
College.  Observing  the  mores  and  be- 
ing Involved  In  the  educational  struc- 
tures of  various  countries,  I  am  sure,  has 
broadened  Erie's  perspective  and  under- 
standing. 

In  light  of  the  pragmatism  and  cyni- 
cism  prevalent  In  the  minds  of  so  many 
of  our  youth  today,  it  is  Indeed  a  grand 
experience  to  read  the  words  of  this 
young  man  who  sincerely  believes  In 
the  ideals  of  our  democratic  society. 
Though  his  steps  are  yet  imcertain,  he  is 
eager  to  comprehend  and  willing  to 
serve  the  needs  of  his  nation. 

The  letter  follows: 

September  2,  1965. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kellt:  Permit  me  to  take  thta 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  a  lovely  lunch- 
eon. It  is  not  often  that  I  am  ciiarmed  by 
the  oompany  ot  suoh  a  wonderful  woman  and 
dlsting^uished  Oongreeswoman  from  New 
York.    I  feel  honwed  indeed. 

My  experiences  in  your  office  have  been 
both  cliaUenging  and  exciting.  As  I  re- 
ported to  work  several  weeks  ago,  I  carried 
with  me  only  a  precursory  knowledge  of  what 
to  expect  fmd  that  you  would  expect  of  me. 
I  am  certain  that  at  times,  I  must  liave 
caused  more  chaos  than  I  heleped  to  al- 
leviate. However,  with  Shirley.  Rosemary, 
Joan,  Catherine,  and  Kathy  to  grulde  and  ad- 
vise me,  and  finally  overcoming  that  feeling 
of  awe  that  aoocmpanles  one  oomstantly 
walking  in  the  shadow  of  greatness,  I  man- 
aged to  survive.  I  began  to  gain  some  per- 
spective of  my  situation. 

Most  valuable  to  me  as  I  leave  here  are  the 
impressions  that  I  will  carry  with  me.  Im- 
pressions of  you,  of  the  office,  of  Congress, 
of  Government.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  every  2  years  one  could  per- 
severe the  rigors  of  campaigning,  the  phys- 
ical strain  would  certainly  l>e  enough  to 
eliminate  many.  It  is  certainly  ilo  way  to 
amass  a  fortune,  the  hours  are  ghastly,  the 
obligations  are  many.  As  you  yourself 
stated,  when  speaking  of  a  fellow  Member,  It 
must  take  a  particularly  devoted  person,  "one 
yho  loves  ills  f eUowman"  dearly. 
\  In  closing,  let  me  try  to  finish  the  analogy 
tnat  I  began  over  limch.  I  related  my  excite- 
ment at  first  seeing  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower  In  Parts,  even  though  these 
were  things  I  had  heard  alxmt  and  reed 
about  since  entering  grade  school.  It  was  a 
similar  feeling  tliat  overcame  me  in  working 
in  your  office  this  summer;  that  feeling  of 
being  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  where  the  news 
is  made,  the  laws  are  formulated,  and  the 
future  of  our  country  Is  decided.  This  ex- 
perience Is  one  tliat  I  will  not  allow  myself 
to  forget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eric 
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or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24, 1965 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  two  more  articles 
by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  well-known 
columnist,  who  is  wrlthig  his  observa- 
tions as  he  travels  through  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  com- 
ments Mr.  Taylor  makes  on  life  in  Him- 
gary  are  certainly  deserving  of  serious 
study  by  the  Department  of  State  policy- 
pikers  as  well: 
SATZLLrrx  Nations  Besei  by  Triple  Woes 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Budapest. — Himgarlan  workers  are  telling 
this  story:  "It's  impossible  to  do  any  tiling 
right.  If  you  arrive  5  minutes  early  you  are 
a  saboteur.  If  you  arrive  5  minutes  late  you 
are  betraying  socialism.  If  you  arrive  on 
time  the  commissar  asks.  'Where  did  you  get 
the  watch?' " 

They  repeat  it  quietly  to  aU  who  wUl  lis- 
ten, but  there  Is  hot  thxmder  in  their 
whisper. 

Peasants,  In  turn,  have  their  story  about 
the  farmer  who  shouts  as  he  i}eat6  the  cart 
horse:  "Pull.  I>ea8t.  this  wagon  belongs  to 
you." 

Intellectuals  here,  and  some  are  superb, 
add  a  third  famous  story: 

A  professor  went  into  a  Budapest  store  to 
buy  some  tea. 

"Russian  or  Chinese?"  the  storekeeper 
asked. 

"Make  it  coffee  instead,"  the  professor 
said. 

The  macabre  plight  of  the  satellite  people 
Is  not  one  dominant  feature,  the  standard 
of  living,  or  the  secret  police,  or  any  other 
one  thing.  The  plight  is  a  morass  and  each 
of  the  above  three  fables  touches  a  side  of 
It— the  frustration  in  one's  working  life,  the 
unnaturalness  in  agricultural  planning,  and 
the  contamination  of  free  thought. 

Incentive  programs,  lionuses  for  more 
work,  etc.,  are  being  introduced.  But  much 
of  the  editorial  comment  and  growing  specu- 
lation In  our  country  about  what  this  means 
seems  far — very  far — off  the  mark  here. 

When  in  America  we  interpret  such  inno- 
vations as  a  crack  in  the  dike,  a  shift  toward 
the  working  life  and  attitudes  of  the  free 
world,  you  get  no  such  impression  here. 

The  new  features  are  merely  mechanical 
adjustments  in  the  same  machine.  They 
have  no  more  to  do  with  capitalism  and  free 
enterprise  than  a  change  the  warden  might 
make  at  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

If  brooms  are  manufactured  in  the  prison 
shop  the  warden  would  be  only  intelligent 
If  he  allotted  more  exercise  privileges  and 
whatnot  to  inmates  who  Ixxjsted  their  out- 
put. But  it  remains  Sing  Sing,  the  inmates 
are  still  not  going  any  place,  and  they  can 
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still  be  put  instontly  into  soUtary  confine- 
ment. Their  rights  remain  as  limited  and 
circumscribed  as  ever.  The  warden's  con- 
trol is  as  complete  as  ever. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  new  incentives  here. 
They  get  lost  in  the  system  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  topic  No.  1  throughout  the 
sateUite  countries  Is  the  housing  shortage. 
Here  it  U  immense.  Yet  the  Red  govern- 
ment twists  the  problem  into  a  device  for 
party    entrencliment  and  surer  controls. 

A  directive  requires  that  when  a  young 
couple  marries  they  must  move  In  with  the 
parents  of  the  bride  or  groom.  It  doesnt 
matter  whether  the  parents  have  space  for 
them  or  not.  Couples  can  Ust  their  names 
for  an  apartment.  Bue  the  apartments  are 
Blven  to  party  favorites,  police  informers  (a 
big  Incentive  to  be  an  informer) ,  those  who 
pay  petty  graft  into  the  bureaucracy,  or 
people  who  have  a  good  record  for  not  going 
tochurch.  A  block  warden  of  ten  stands  at  a 
church  door  checking  those  who  attend. 

After  several  years  you  may  be  assigned 
an  apartment.  But  you  first  must  pay  a 
deposit  averaging  about  one  year's  wages  be- 
fore you're  aUowed  to  move.  Then  you  he- 
come  a  housed  person.  And  that's  that. 
There's  slight  hope  you  may  ever  be  able  to 
move  again  as  your  family  grows  or  your 
pay  increases.  This  Is  an  Incentive  system? 
Odd  achievements  turn  up  nevertheless. 
For  example,  extraordinary  40-mlles-per- 
hovu-  hydrofoU  pleasure  boats  skim  the 
Danube  to  Vienna  and  back  three  times  a 
week.  Hungary  is  deUvering  Norway  (a  ship- 
building nation)  sixteen  1.600-ton  river  ships 
of  advanced  design  and  at  a  low  cost. 

The  precision  instrvmient  output  is  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the 
product  is  very  good  Indeed.  Hungary  sup- 
pUed  most  of  the  Instrumentation  for 
Russia's  uranium  development  in  Czechoslo- 
vakU,  now  largely  idle  for  reasons  I  couldn't 
discover  either  there  or  here. 

Intricate  Hungarian  machine  tools  are 
highly  prized  throughout  Europe.  So  is 
some  of  the  optical  output,  the  crystal  work, 
and  the  distinctive  glass.  The  f  amoxis  horse- 
brveding  farms,  too,  are  doing  well.  Most  of 
their  thoroughbreds  now  go  to  Russia. 
England,  Italy  and  France. 

But  with  these  specialties  the  atmosphere 
of  triumph  ends  and  the  system  greets  the 
people  with  eyes  as  cold  as  black  beads. 


Sovicr  Union  Is  Drain  on  Satellite  Goods 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Babolna,  Hungary. — A  state  farm  and 
technical  college  here,  which  specializes  in 
poultry,  summarizes  the  satellite  agricultural 
mess. 

I'm  surrounded  by  some  visiting  Czechs, 
Bulgarians.  Poles,  and  Mongolians,  and  tills 
ragbag  assortment  of  Junior  commissars  has 
had  no  little  success  In  making  me  feel  like 
a  boU  weevU. 

Hungarian  chickens  have  always  lieen  good, 
and  even  famous,  but  surely  these  satelliteers 
already  knew  why  the  Hungarians  get  so  few. 

They  are  siphoned  off  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Beyond  this  satellite  foodstuffs  siphoning, 
which  parallels  the  drainage  of  other  goods, 
the  key  to  the  agricultural  mess  is  the  arti- 
ficial, political  Industrialization. 

As  In  Tito's  normally  arglcultural  Yugo- 
slavia, most  giant  new  factories  buUt  repre- 


sent no  true  organic  growth.  They  repre- 
sent, instead,  chiefiy  the  Communist  prin- 
ciple that  industrial  workers  are  easier  to 
organize  and  control  than  farmers  and. 
therefCMre,  you  must  have  them. 

Thus,  tens  of  thousands  of  farmworkers 
are  taken  from  the  fields  and  put  in  cities 
where  they  remain  largely  Jobless. 

A  brilliant  neon  red  star  with  its  slogan, 
•"Hvlo  Tito"— "Long  Live  Tito"— blazes  atop 
the  misfit  plants  throughout  Yugoslavia. 
But  what  about  the  welfare  of  the  peoide? 

Traditionally,  Yugoslavia  has  been  a  large 
wheat  exporter.  Now.  for  the  past  several 
years.  Ilto  can  show  only  a  wheat  deficit. 
The  country  has  become  a  wheat  Importer 
without  the  exports  to  pay  for  It.         ^ 

•nto  has  depended  chiefly  on  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  U.S.  wheat— alas.  free. 
Czechoslovalria,  too.  Uved  well  on  her  own 
foodstuffs.    Her  ham,  grape  and  hops  spe- 
cialties,    too,     are     world     famous.    Today. 
Czechoslovakia  imports  lowest  grade  Polish 
ham  &nd.  tries  to  save  her  better  hams  for 
export.    Her    biggest    salami    manufacturer 
has  sltipped  the  country  and  now  manufac- 
tures   his    renowned    product    in    Holland. 
And  the  Prague  government  has  been  forced 
to  buy  MO  million  at  Canadian  grains,  con- 
suming about  aU  the  hard  currency  It  had. 
In  fact,  forced  fM-eign  spending  for  food 
accounts  for  much  of  the  drive  of  the  Ozech, 
Hungarian  and  other  satelUte  countries  to 
attract    foreign   tourists.      The   agricvUtursl 
mess  has  left  less  than  ever  in  the  hard- 
currency  tUl.  ^^    ^  ^ 
Hungary  lias  always  been  a  breadbasket 
for  the  BallLans.    For  centuries  her  cargoes 
studded  the  Danul>e.      The  breadbasket  has 
sprung  a  leak.     Output  runs  nip  and  tuck 
with  domestic  needs. 

Some  oliservers  In  our  country  see  the 
sateUltes'  widely  reported  Introduction  of 
various  incentives  as  smacking  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  as  a  shift  away  frc«n  rigid  Com- 
munist control — and  even  as  a  shift  away 
from  Moscow. 

It  certainly  does  not  look  like  that  to  me. 
Poland — which  is  fiat  on  her  agricultural 
back— decoUectlvlzed  Its  farms  In  1957.  They 
are  85-percent  privately  owned.  The  Com- 
mvmlst  redtape,  the  defeatism  of  farmers 
and  industrial  workers  alike,  and  the  erosion 
of  the  human  spirit  of  endeavor  remains. 

Hungary,  in  contradictions,  blamed  private   • 
ownership  for  its  faUures.    The  little-known 
fact  Is  that  Hungary  did  not  coUectlvlze  Its 
farms  until  I960.    And  agriculture  continues 
dovmhiil  at  tolioggan  speed. 

About  96  percent  of  the  arable  land  Is  In 
3,611  large-scale  state  farms  like  the  one 
right  here.  Budapest  planners  claim  the 
country  has  58,700  tractors.  About  the 
closest  they  would  come  to  confessing  a 
problem  to  me  was:  "We  sUll  have  only 
40,000  colonies  of  l>ees,  the  level  prewar." 

One  reason  for  the  failures,  agricultural 
and  otherwise.  Is  that  humanity  Is  an  orga- 
nism, not  a  system.  What  human  nature 
protests  the  many  forms  of  bad  results,  the 
general  effort  slows  down  to  a  walk. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  talk  to  people,  In- 
doctrinate people  or  even  to  imprison 
people:  you  must  satisfy  them.  And  com- 
munism, in  spite  of  all  Its  highly  publicized 
twists  and  turns  toward  this  and  what  we 
call  "Incentives."  has  long  demonstrated  it- 
self to  be  the  world's  worst  economic  hoax. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

MK  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Cha  les  Dancey  has  some  interesting 
coznjQents  in  his  editorial  of  September 
24.  1 965,  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  re- 
gard ing  the  possible  Senate  filibuster  on 
repe  il  of  section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Mr.  Dancey  feels  the  entire  matter 
is  ac  idemic  and  no  real  good  arguments 
exist  on  either  side.  I  am  sure  that  Sen- 
ator DntKSEN  and  Pannin  who  are  the 
orgaiizers  for  the  planned  "extended 
educ  itional  debate"  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Dan<  ey  that  certainly  those  in  favor  of 
repe  il  have  no  logical  arguments.  Per- 
haps the  academic  atmosphere  will  in  the 
long  nm  have  a  desirable  effect  on  the 
votii  g  public. 

Ui  der  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  ^ncey  editorial  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
Sept.  24,  1965] 
RiGHT-To-WoBK  Baloney 
Thi !  flllbvuter  against  congressional  Inter- 
feren  ;e   witb   rlght-to-work   laws   leaves   us 
unab  e  to  work  up  much  excitement. 

Its   leader.    Senator   Bveseit   Dibksen,    is 

ily  consistent,  and  his  chief  opponents 

<  ertalnly   Inconsistent,   but   the    whole 

is  academic  in  so  many  ways. 

KSKN  is  championing  a  natural,  Amerl- 

lidnority  right  In  this  case.     Curiously, 

tU-Btyled  "liberals"  in  the  Senate  who 

made  the  most  pious  howls  about  the 

.  lights  of  minorities,  express   violent 

lion  when  it  comes  to  that  mystic  orga- 

of  people  that  has  a  label   called 

i"  put  oa  it. 

I  uch  case,  they  think  the  majority  has  a 

right    to    (1)    gerrymander    Its    own 

1    Jurisdiction;     (2)    Impose    majority 

the  minority  of  workers  taken  Into  it; 

3)    force  said  minority  to  financially 

the  majority. 

a  strange  exception  for  breast-beating 

-  to  take  to  the  principles  they  so  often 

Q,  but  this  is  one  area  in  which  they 

down  to  «irth  as  hard  realists  in  the 

earthy  business  of  politics,  for  most 

~  rely  rather  substantially  on  unions 

cial  support. 

they  are  fighting  to  make  euie  that 

n  Inority  in  some  cases  continiies  to  be 

"    to  contribute  financially  to  their  cam- 

1,  becaiise  that's  where  some  of  the  cash 

from. 

will  be  denied.    It  is  against  the  law 

tax-free  union  funds  to  be  used  for 

purposes.    However,  we  well  remem- 

iroup  of  union  chiefs  and  their  liberal 

irs  In  Congress  In  a  labor  committee 

_  guffaw  Joyously  at  the  biggest  Joke 

hearing;  l.e.,  when  the  president  of  the 

"■^  announced  that  they  do  not  engage 

I  but  do  spend  a  good  deal  of  money 

ed  icatlon  purposes. 

That's  the  gimmick  by  which  the  law  is 

laugh^  at  with  the  connivance  of  labor  and 

"education"  consisting  of  edu- 

people  on  who  to  vote  for  and  who  to 

^gainst.     That's  nonpoUtlcal. 

kind  of  crude  practicality  that  scoffs 

B8  and  morals  as  it  spreads  to  aU  seg- 

ot  our  society  Is  the  one  that  may 

4*y  bring  us  all  down. 

And  that  flavor  exists  In  the  whole  debate, 

unhai  plly,  in  another  way,  and  this  is  why 
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we  can't  get  too  excited  about  the  Issue 
itself. 

In  terms  of  the  actual  results,  we  have 
been  luiable  to  find  any  significant  result,  In 
fact,  produced  by  rlght-to-work  laws  or  their 
absence.  In  terms  of  anything  of  emotion 
and  political  argument,  in  what  actually  hap- 
pens to  people,  we  can't  find  that  the  laws 
have  any  real  effect. 

It  seems  like  a  make-believe  argument 
over  an  Idea  that  has  been  built  up  on  both 
sides  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  the  world  when 
it  simply  Isn't. 

And  that  is  another  characteristic  of  our 
times. 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks  making  $20,000  to 
$80,000  a  year  to  represent  various  interests 
at  the  national  level,  and  both  sides  must 
manage  to  cook  up  a  major  crisis,  and  make 
It  seem  like  a  llfe-or-death  matter  to  their 
respective  memberships  be  it  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  AFL-CIO  or 
any  of  a  host  of  others. 

otherwise,  some  folks  might  begin  to 
gnunble  and  wonder  Just  what  they  are  pay- 
ing out  those  fat  salaries  for. 

We  can't  help  but  be  cynical  on  this  one. 
We've  seen  too  many  such  phony  issues. 

We  think  the  real  Issue  is  to  give  these 
high  salary  representatives  a  chance  to  prove 
how  needed  they  are.  Things  on  that  front 
have  been  too  quiet. 

That's  the  real  push  behind  it  all. 

C.  L.  Dancet. 


The  L.BJ.'s  and  Beautification 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


nate  unslghUy  billboards.  They  conceal  tv. 
natural  beauty  at  the  lahd  along  ourhiA 
ways.  At  any  rate.  I  got  the  pictured; 
the  whole  thing  sounded  like  a  f  unnv  ^. 
to  the  news.    But  wait.  ^ 

My  question  to  the  source  that  gave  m 
the  picture  was.  "Exactly  where  is  this  Wn 
board?  What  highway,  etc?  is  it  Z 
there?  Maybe  It  was  taken  down  years  a«o^ 
My  source  didn't  know.  The  next  stMnl 
to  examine  the  plotxire  carefully.  Look  u 
It.  Perhaps  you  can  see  that  imderneath 
the  KTBC  sign  Is  another  bUlboard  adve 
tislng  the  Gage  Furniture  Co.,  in  a  tlu» 
called  Cameron  Village.  J  telephoned  tos 
Gage  Furniture  Co.,  which,  it  txuned  out  is 
located  in  a  suburb  of  Austin.  The  foih 
there  were  most  helpful. 

The  girl  who  answered  the  telephone  said 
that  the  Gage  Co.  had  several  billboards 
around,  but  the  lighted  one,  with  the  KTBc 
billboard  on  top,  was  located  on  Route  280 
near  Austin.  "But  here's  Mr.  Gage  himself " 
she  said,  "ask  him."  Mr.  Gage  said  that 
"Yes,  KTBC's  sign  and  our  sign  are  both  out 
there,  on  Route  290  west."  I  asked  him 
when  he  saw  the  KTBC  sign  last,  thinking 
it  might  have  been  taken  down  suddenly 
He  said,  "I  don't  think  so.  1  believe  I  saw 
them  both  last  Simday." 

I  couldn't  find  anyone  willing  to  testify 
that  this  particular  stretch  of  Texas  is 
beautiful,  so  we  dont  really  know  If  the  bill- 
board is  covering  up  any  scenic  wonder. 
Perhaps  it  isn't  even  one  of  the  billboardJ 
that  should  be  torn  down,  I  don't  know. 
The  billboard  is  in  a  section  called  Oak  HUl 
That  certainly  sounds  pretty. 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,   Monday,  September  27,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  real 
interesting  to  learn  through  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  September  24,  1965, 
and  its  columnist,  Don  Maclean,  that  the 
Lsnidon  B.  Johnson  television  and  radio 
setup  in  Austin.  Tex.,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Texas  Broadcasting  Co.,  is  not  at 
all  squeamish  about  cluttering  up  a  high- 
way with  billboard  advertising. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  cannot  reproduce  the  pic- 
ture carried  in  Maclean's  column  show- 
ing the  huge  billboard,  to  be  found  on 
Route  290,  near  Austin,  advertising  sta- 
tion KTBC,  the  most  valuable  television- 
radio  facility  owned  by  the  Johnson 
family. 

Meanwhile,  the  Johnson  arm-twisting 
technique  is  being  worked  overtime  in 
Congress  to  appropriate  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  promote  beautification  of  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  Once  again  it  is  clear 
that  the  Johnsons  are  resorting  to  the 
old  gimmick  of  telling  the  rest  of  the 
country — "do  not  do  as  we  do,  but  do  as 
we  say." 

The  column  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  by  Don  Maclean  follows: 

Yesterday,  in  a  roundabout  fashion,  an 
interesting  picture  came  my  way.  It  shows 
a  bUlboard  advertising  television  station 
KTBC,  of  Austin,  Tex.  Now,  the  thing  that's 
interesting  about  that  is  this:  KTBC  Is 
owned  by  the  Texas  Broadcasting  Co.,  which 
is  operated,  in  tnist,  for  L.B.J.  and  Lady 
Bird.  Of  course,  as  we  aU  know.  Lady  Bird 
is  one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  the  high- 
way beautification  plan  which  would  elmi- 


Economist  Sets  Fatal  Date 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Arthur  R.  Upgren,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Macalaster  College.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  delivered  a  talk  in  San  Francisco 
on  September  21  which  was  reported  by 
Sidney  P.  Allen,  financial  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Dr.  Upgren  advanced  a  very  unusual 
and  alarming  conclusion  about  our  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Mr.  Allen's  report  follows: 

Economist  Sets  the  Fatal  Date. 
(By  Sidney  P.  Allen) 

On  November  18,  1970,  the  United  SUtes 
is  slated  to  "go  busted,"  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Upgren 
said  here  yesterday. 

Ordinarily  such  soothsaying  should  be  dis- 
missed as  utter  nonsense,  and  the  soothsayer 
dismissed  as  a  crackpot.  But  Dr.  Upgren, 
who  is  professor  of  economics  at  Macalaster 
College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  hasnt  lost  his  mind 
Not  at  all. 

The  hardheaded  economist  is  simply  em- 
ploying the  obvious  strategem  for  attention- 
getting:  "You  have  to  preach  about  Hell,  not 
Heaven,  to  get  their  ears." 

He  is  not,  however,  simply  Indulging  in 
basic  untruths  to  gain  his  own  ends.  He  Is 
Just  projecting  the  trend  line  of  liquidity  of 
aU  banks  In  the  Nation.  It  Is  the  ratio  of 
all  cash  and  reserves  plus  all  U.S.  securities 
to  total  bank  deposits. 

That  liquidity  ratio,  he  figures,  was  83 
percent  at  the  end  of  1946,  was  down  below 
36  percent  last  November'  25.  and  at  that 


*-  nf  decline  wiU  be  down  to  23  perceBt. 
"'i^rh  he  Bays  Is  the  "bust  point.-  an  that 
T  -  (n  1970  It's  23  skldoo.  you  might  say. 
^lyi  caaiU.  It's  not  absolutely  necessary 
xK^  the  Uquldlty  trend  Une  continue  un- 
?«Ln  in  fact,  the  good  doctor  1.  quite 
?^e  the  fatal  date  can  be  deferred,  and  he 
v.«  written  extensively  about  ways  to  cor- 
l!^  both  national  and  International  eco- 
!^c  problems  of  Uquldlty. 
"Xestically.  he  says,  one  obvious  answer 
IgSSch  banklng-just  like  you  have  m^l- 
w«Sa  England,  he  recalls,  hasn't  had  a 
S^  failure  since  the  1890'&— thanks  In  good 
^Trt  to  the  branch  banking  system. 

But32  States  In  the  United  States  have 
1.WS  against  branch  banking.  This  despite 
thef act  that  the  record  shows,  for  example, 
Sat  83  percent  of  the  625  banks  chartered 
JnMontana  have  folded,  that  72  percent  of 
ttioee  chartered   for  Minnesota   have  gone 

*'af  reminds  that  there  were  30,100  banks  In 
tbe  United  States  in  1930.  but  now  there  are 

^Apparently  we'd  rather  have  'em  go 
buBted  than  let  'em  branch."  says  he. 

Dr  Upgren  will  talk  about  some  of  these 
matters  today  before  the  Life  Underwriters 
Association  luncheon.  He  wlU.  undoubted- 
ly, adapt  his  remarks  to  the  new  significance 
of' life  Insurance.  ^.^^  .„ 

For  as  liquidity  declines,  and  as  the  m- 
<Uvl<iual  gets  older,  cash  value  life  Insurance, 
the  rising  earning  power  of  money,  take  on 
greater  personal  importance.  As  a  senior 
dtizen  himself,  Dr.  Upgren  appreciates  the 
point.  

Computers  and  Goyernment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1965.  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  William  S. 
MooRHEAD.  addressed  the  10th  anniver- 
sary banquet  of  the  Unlvac  Users  Asso- 
ciation, in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Speaking  to  this  group  he  discussed 
the  use  of  computers  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  need  for  coordination 
of  automatic  data  processing  manage- 
ment on  a  Government-wide  basis.  As  a 
ranking  majority  member  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Activities  Subcommittee,  he  has 
studied  this  matter  thoroughly  and  has 
done  much  to  perfect  legislation  recently 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  would  bring  about  a  more 
efBcient,  businesslike  management  of 
our  Government  ADP  equipment. 

His  address,  which  reflects  the  findings 
of  the  committee,  follows: 

Today,  men  stand  In  awe — and  even  In 
fear— of  the  great  computing  machines 
which  can  do  so  much. 

We  know  our  own  fraUtles,  the  great  ma- 
chines appear  to  have  none. 

We  hear  pe<9le  wondering  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  man  and  the  machine— who  Is 
master,  who  Is  servant?  Is  it  the  Infallible 
machine  or  the  only  too  fallible  man? 

Some  lines  that  the  great  poet  laureate. 
John  Mansfield,  wrote  may  help  us  decide. 
Be  said: 

"Man  conalsts  of  body.  mind,  and  Imaglna- 
tloQ.    His  body  Is  faulty  his  mind  untrust- 


worthy, but  his  ImaglnaUon  has  made  hUn 
remarkable."  ^,  , 

The  story  of  the  great  mathematician. 
Karl  Frederick  Gauss,  Illustrates  this  precept, 
In  the  year  1809  his  Imagination  led  him  to 
develop  the  formula  far  computing  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  In  the  solar  system. 
SubsequenUy,  he  spent  20  years  computing 
the  orbits  of  the  varloiis  planets.  His  great- 
ness depends  not  upon  his  20  years  of  com- 
putations, but  upon  his  one  remarkable 
formula.  Today,  Gauss'  20  years  of  computa- 
tions could  be  accomplished  In  less  than  a 
week  on  a  modern  computer.  Imagine  to 
what  greater  heights  the  imagination  of  this 
great  mathematician  might  have  soared  had 
he  had  a  computer  to  do  his  unimaginative 
work  of  calculation. 

So  tonight,  I  stand  not  so  much  In  awe 
(rf  your  machines,  but  In  awe  of  you  who  use 
the  machines.  I  stand  In  awe  of  you  who 
have  the  Imagination  to  devise  the  input  and 
who  have  the  imagination  to  use  the  output 
of  these  great  machines. 

The  first  all-electronic  computer  was  con- 
structed during  World  War  n  and  deUvered 
to  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps  In  1945. 
Unlvac  I,  the  first  computer  with  general 
data  processing  capabUlty.  was  Installed  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  1951.  In  1954, 
there  were  10  computer  systems  In  operation 
within  the  Federal  Government.  By  1962, 
the  number  had  Increased  to  1,000.  There 
are  now  at  least  2,000. 

Today,  your  U.S.  Government  Is  the  largest 
user  of  computing  machines  In  the  enth-e 
world.  Your  10  years  of  experience  In  the 
use  of  these  machines  can  be  of  mestlmable 
value  to  your  Government  In  the  two  prob- 
lems which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
tonight:  (1)  managing  the  Mse  of  these 
machines  In  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical manner  and  (2)  realizing  the  max- 
imum benefit  from  their  use. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  duty  of  "studying  the  opera- 
tion of  Gtovernment  activities  at  all  levels 
with  a  view  to  determining  Its  economy  and 
efficiency"  Is  assigned  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
With  respect  to  automatic  data  processing, 
this  duty  Is  specifically  assigned  to  the 
Brooks  Sutxjommlttee  on  Government 
Activities. 

For  several  years  this  subcommittee,  on 
which  I  am  the  ranking  majority  member, 
has  been  concerned  about  the  deficlencles*'ln 
the  maimer  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  acquiring  and  using  ADP 
equipment. 

In  1963  Congressmam  Brooks,  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  subccHiunlttee,  Introduced 
legislation  to  make  It  possible  for  those 
agencies  In  Government  with  ADP  manage- 
ment responsibilities  to  do  a  better  job. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Senate  and  It  died 
at  the  end  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  89th  Congress  convened  in 
January  this  year,  this  legislation  was  rein- 
troduced. Comprehensive  hearings  were 
held,  the  testimony  evaluated,  and  a  bill, 
H.R.  4845,  was  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  July.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
approved  this  measure  and  there  is  still  time 
for  action  in  the  Senate  although  I  per- 
sonally do  not  expect  action  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Under  provisions  of  this  blU,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  presently  has 
governmentwlde  responsibilities  for  the  pro- 
curement of  ccHxunon  use  Items  for  the  civil 
agencies  of  Government,  Is  extended  au- 
thority to  coordlnatee  ADP  management  on 
a  governmentwlde  basis.  The  GSA.  Is  not 
given  arbitrary  oc  dictatorial  powers.  But, 
operating  under  tiie  policy  and  fiscal  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent. OSA  would  coordinate  those  aspects  of 


ADP  management  which  extend  beyond  the 
confines  of  any  particular  agency  and  develop 
the  Information  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  other  Ptederal  officials  need  fM-  poUcy 
and  decisionmaking  purposes.     To  perform 
this  function,  this  legUlatlon  estabUshes  In 
GSA  a  revolving  fund  which   would  have  | 
three    principal    purposes.    First.    It   would 
consolidate  Government  accounting  of  dis- 
bursements and  capital  Investment  In  ADP 
so  that  Federal  managers  would  have  this 
information  available  to  them.     Second,  the 
GSA  would  use  this  fiscal  Information,  plus 
the   data   obtained    from   a   comprehensive 
governmentwlde    Inventory    of  ADP    which 
would  be  maintained  through  the  use  of  a 
data  processing  system,  to  Increase  use  of 
equipment     the     Government     now     has. 
Third,  the  revolving  fvmd  would  be  used  to 
consolidate     Government     procurement     of 
ADP. 

As  ADP  users,  I  believe  that  you  wiU  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  more  pronounced 
problems  we  have  found  In  Govwnment 
ADP  management.  To  some  of  you,  espe- 
cially those  representing  the  larger  organiza- 
tions, some  of  these  problems  may  sound 
familiar. 

A  principal  deficiency  In  present  ADP 
acquisition  and  vise  is  the  lack  of  gov- 
ernmentwlde coordination  In  management. 
Although  the  selection  and  the  use  of  equip- 
ment must  loglcaUy  remain  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  tislng  agency,  certain  aspects 
of  ADP  management  require  a  coordinated 
effort  If  the  Government  as  a  whole  Is  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  acquisition  and 
use. 


During  the  recent  hearings,  we  learned 
of  a  case  where  the  Air  Force  sold  what 
was  characterized  as  an  old,  obsolete,  useless 
ADP  system  for  a  thousand  dollars.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Army  was  leasing  the 
same  type  of  system  for  approximately 
$50,000 — a  month.  Approximately  18  months 
later,  the  Army  purchased  the  sjrstem  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  We 
could  not  determine  whether  the  surplus 
system  could  have  been  substituted  for  the 
equipment  under  lease,  but  at  the  time  the 
surplus  system  was  sold,  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  f  easlbUlty  of  sub- 
stituting the  stirplus  for  the  leased  system. 
As  a  result,  the  Government  may  well  have 
lost  a  valuable  option.  A  possibility  was 
Ignored  which  could  have  saved  the  taxpayer 
many,  many  dollars. 

I  cite  this  example  not  so  much  in  criti- 
cism   of    the    Defense    Department    but  to 
demonstrate  the  very  real  need  for  coordi- 
nation in  Government  management  of  such  • 
equipment. 

During  the  hearings,  we  also  found  that 
the  three  military  services  have  each  de- 
signed and  are  procuring  worldwide  inven- 
tory systems  using  ADP.  Yet,  design  and 
procurement  of  these  three  inventory  sys- 
tems, according  to  the  Defense  Department 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  subcommittee, 
were  In  no  way  coordinated  and  are  not 
necessarily  compatible. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  coordination  the 
opportunity  to  save  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  standardization  of  these  Inven- 
tory systems  may  have  been  lost. 

The  Comptroller  General,  In  approximately 
100  audit  reports  over  the  past  7  years  has 
given  strong  documentary  support  to  the 
case  for  coordinated  governmentwlde  ADP 
management.  These  GAO  reports  reveal 
some  of  the  costly  deficiencies  of  trying  to 
manage  this  equipment  on  an  agency-by- 
agency  basis.  And,  from  your  own  profes- 
sional experience,  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  many  occasions  where  organlzatlcm- 
wlde  coordination  in  the  management  of 
common-use  Items  of  equipment  or  In  the 
performance  of  similar  functions  has  led  to 
greater  efficiency  and  economy. 
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Anot  ler  serious  deficiency  is  the  lack  of 
•dequa^  Information.  I  need  not  «npha- 
you  tbe  paramount  need  for  timely, 
at,  accurate  information. 
G  ivemment,  there  Is  no  adequate  in- 
formal ton  as  to  ADP  acquisition  or  use. 
for  ADP  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Budget  and  there  is  no  consolidated 
( ata  on  ADP  investment,  costs  or  ex- 
pendlt  ires.  The  only  govemmentwlde  in- 
f ormat  on  available  is  in  the  form  of  highly 
speculi  tlve  estimates.  As  an  example,  at 
ti  ne,  no  one  can  give  an  estimate  of 
G  }vemment  ADP  expenditures  accurate 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  wlth- 
ha^ring  the  estimate  subject  to  serious 
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the  use  of  the  revolving  fund 

in  our  legislation  and  the  compre- 

ADP  Inventory  that  would  be  estab- 

;he  Government  would  have  the  bene- 

ch  logically  flow  from  more  adequate 

lament  information  essential  to  effec- 

and  decisionmaking  and  manage- 

c^trol. 

rate  of  equipment  use  resulting  from 

""9  Government- wide  coordination  is 

costly  to  the  taxpayers.    The  most 

1  Dventory  of  ADP  equipment  Indicates 

the  period  of  l   year,  the  unused 

>Bcity  in  Government  has  risen  from 

to  040,000  hours.     The  General  Ac- 

Offlce  estimates  that  Is  worth  ap- 

!ly   $400    million.    Every    hour    of 

apacity  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 

~    ->nt  that  can  eflclently  and  effec- 

used  must  be  used.    The  Govem- 

C  perations  Committee  does  not  sug- 

"  "  unused  ADP  capacity  be  arbitrarily 

to  meet  agency  requirements.    Ex- 

P|t>vtsions  of  our  legislation  preclude 

approach.    But.  with  an  annual  in- 

t  of  up  to  MOO  million  in  unused  ca- 

9.  sum  which  Is  approximately  one- 

L  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget, 

a  compelling  need  for  prompt  and 

action. 

the  legislation  passed  by  the  House, 
imment's  sharing  program  would  bo 
I  Dproved.    With  accurate,  up-to-date 
ution  as   to   equipment   avallabUlty, 
G<  vemment  ADP  requirements  hope- 
cojild  be  matched  with  imiised  capacity 
avoid  the  acquisition  of  additional 
whenever  possible, 
have  also  been  countless  occasions 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
hrough  the  exercise  of  purchase  op- 
ai  encies  could  have  bought  equipment 
iase  for  sums  less  than  tb«.  annual 
1  ^      There    are    niunerous    examples 
I  everal  highly  sophisticated  systems 
located  in  the  same  geographical 
d  or  leased  by  various  agencies, 
usage  of  which  has  not  exceeded 
ity  of  one  system.    One  agency  in- 
I  [upllcate  systons  in  the  same  bulld- 
e  by  side  when  the  total  capacity  re- 
^  ras  less  than  that  of  one  system, 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  last 
the    Comptroller    General    of    the 
i  Itates,  a  man  who  by  the  very  nature 
:>er8onallty  and  his  position  is  not 
:  making  unreliable  statements,  esti- 
1  fciat  savings  from  this  legislation  as 
'  '-  approved  by  the  Houes  of  Repre- 
woiild  amount  to  approximately  a 
of  a   billion  dollars  annually  and 
b«  expected  to  increase  each  year  there- 
'-    an  indefinite  period  in  the  futiu*. 
t  aportance  of  efficient  and  economic 
ei  Dent  of  ADP  equipment  will  increase 
f  it\xn  because  we  are  now  approach- 
many  people  refer  to  as  the  third 
~  of  ADP  equliHnent. 

ADP  expert  describes  this  com- 

on:  "Huge  new  machines  with 

memories  and  arithmetical  capa- 

Bd  to  numennis  smaller  satellite 

and   serving   Uterally   doeens   of 

si)  Dultaneously.  are  on  the  hcnizon  at 

Ion  er  cost." 
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With  the  arrival  of  third-generation  ADP 
equipment,  communications  systems  will 
link  large,  fast,  high-capacity  date  process- 
ing systems  to  offices  and  laboratories  of 
numerous  users.  These  users,  instead  of  ac- 
quiring an  ADP  system  or  visiting  an  ADP 
service  center,  will  feed  problems  or  informa- 
tion to  be  processed  into  the  central  com- 
puter system  over  a  conununications  system. 
The  user  would  have  installed  in  his  office  or 
laboratory  an  input-output  component  no 
more  conspicuous  than  commonly  used  tele- 
type units  found  in  business  offices  through- 
out the  world.  The  user  could  either  receive 
an  immediate  response  over  this  unit  in- 
stalled in  his  office  or  laboratory  or  the  In- 
formation could  be  accumulated  for  periodic 
processing,  recorded  on  tape  or  punched  cards 
at  the  ADP  center,  or  a  printed  response 
oould  be  prepared  at  the  center  and  mailed 
or  otherwise  delivered  to  him. 

These  larger  computers  are  more  efficient 
per  unit  of  work.  They  process  information 
faster  and  have  larger  processing  capacities — 
but  they  cost  more.  So.  to  obtain  the  effi- 
ciency Inherent  in  these  larger  new  comput- 
ers, they  miist  be  kept  busy.  As  a  result, 
fewer  units  of  Government  or  business  or 
indiistry  will  have  sufficient  requirements 
for  processing  capacity  to  Justify  sole  use 
of  individual  systems.  The  potentials  of 
the  larger  computers  now  in  the  offing  which 
can  be  integrated  with  commimicatlons  is  so 
great  that  full  use  of  one  system's  maximimi 
capability  Is  sufficient  to  fit  the  needs  of 
scores  of  potential  users.  And,  the  use  of 
the  maximum  potential  of  a  third-genera- 
tion system  under  conditions  of  c^tlmum 
efficiency  can  result  in  a  phenomenal  reduc- 
tion in  ADP  costs  to  individual  users.  This 
greater  potential  and  lower  cost  cannot  be 
Ignored  by  either  Government  or  business 
or  Industry. 

But  lower  cost  of  acquisition  and  opera- 
tion is  not  the  only  problem  in  the  field  of 
Government  and  computers. 

At  a  time  when  decisions  which  Govern- 
ment must  make  can  have  such  a  powerful 
Impact  on  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us  and  when  these  decisions  must  be  based 
on  an  almost  infinite  nxunber  of  Inter- 
related factors — the  question  we  must  ask 
is— is  the  Government  getting  the  maximvun 
benefit  from  computer  technology?  With  a 
few  exceptions  the  answer  is  "No." 

To  help  to  correct  this  situation,  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  House  Joint  Resolution  660 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  known  as  the  President's  Advisory 
Staff  on  Scientific  Information  Management. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  as- 
semble at  the  highest  level  of  Government 
an  extremely  high  caliber  staff  of  economists, 
sociologists,  mathematicians,  and  scientists 
to  develop  decision-aiding  systems,  for  use 
by  the  Government. 

Such  action  is  necessary,  because  ever 
since  World  War  n  the  rapid  rate  of  change, 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  new  knowledge, 
and  the  cranplexlty  and  Interdependence  of 
today's  sociological,  technological,  econom- 
ical and  governmental  factors  has  exceeded 
the  normal  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for 
assimilation  on  a  scale  equal  to  the  demands 
of  this  new  environment. 

Resijonsible  decisionmakers  in  Govern- 
ment and  In  Industry  need  new  techniques 
and  systems  for  organizing,  storing,  retriev- 
ing, integrating,  analyzing,  and  testing  the 
multitude  or  factors  upon  which  a  rational 
decision  must  rest. 

Certain  areas  of  industry  and  certain  areas 
of  Government  have  developed  information 
structures  and  decision -aiding  techniques. 
S<Mne  of  these  new  techniques  make  sub- 
stantial use  of  mathematics  and  the  com- 
puter sciences,  mathematical  programing, 
mathematical  simulation,  and  econometrics. 
Now  is  the  time  to  use  these  techniques 
at  the  highest  level  of  Government  where 
the  mass  of  relevant  and  important  infor- 
maUon  Is  the  largest,  where  the  complexity 


of  tHe  InterrelatlonahlpB  Is  the  greatest  an<t 
hence,  where  the  declaionmaking  is  nuM 
difllcxilt.  ^** 

The  agency  which  this  resolution  would 
establish  will  give  us  a  start  on  dlscovertmJ 
and  applying  new  information  managem^ 
techniques  to  the  major  unsolved  problena 
of  our  society. 

This  proposal  was  first  put  forward  a  year 
ago  by  the  then  Senator  Hubert  Humphmy 
In  introducing  then  such  a  resolution  Mr 
HuMPHRET  said: 

"Many  of  the  current  and  impending 
problems  of  our  society  wlU  remain  insrtr- 
able  until  we  discover  and  adapt  infonas- 
tion  management  and  decision-aiding  tech- 
niques which  are  commensxirate  with  the 
changes  which  have  occinred  and  will  occur 
in  our  national  and  international  environ- 
ment." 

Mr.  HoBSPHBET  found  It  evident  that  "we 
have  many  serious  unsolved  problems  which 
exceed  in  scope  and  complexity  present  in- 
formation management  and  problem-solving 
structures." 

Experts  say  that  the  human  mind  has  diffi- 
culty in  considering  more  than  10  or  ao 
factors  at  the  same  time  in  making  decisions. 
Yet,  the  unsolved  problems  of  our  society 
may  require  thousands  or  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  factors  qr  subfactors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Industry  has  learned  to  simulate 
mathematically  a  given  environment.  By 
varying  the  input  assimiptions  or  by  varying 
subdecislons  the  decisionmaker  can  be  given 
rational  t>asis  on  which  to  make  alternatlye 
decisions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  de- 
cision-aiding techniques  are  only  to  aid 
decisionmakers  by  providing  them  with  the 
type  of  information  which  will,  along  with 
other  factors,  including  their  own  Judgment 
and  experience,  assist  them  in  establishing 
sound  policies  and  In  making  meaningfxil 
decisions. 

Thus,  these  modem  techniques  are  con- 
slstent  with  the  processes  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  use  of  them  may  be  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  democratic  government. 

It  U  equally  Important  that  we  efficiently 
manage  ADP  as  we  use  this  equipment  to 
manage  ova  other  affairs.  To  Government, 
business,  or  industry,  the  waste  inherent  in 
unused  ADP  potential  and  errors  in  equip- 
ment application  or  selection  will  be  stag- 
gering. Fortunately,  this  fantastic  equ^>- 
ment  offers  in  Itself  the  means  for  its  own 
efficient  management.  Those  of  us  with 
primary  responsibilities  for  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Government  operations  are  doing 
ever3rthlng  that  we  can  to  constantly  Improve 
the  management  of  the  world's  largest  user 
of  ADP  so  that  Federal  operations  In  thia 
area  can  match  the  sound  businesslike  ap- 
proach which  the  competitive  free  enterprlee 
system  requires  of  ADP  users  In  business  and 
Industry. 

When  I  think  of  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment and  computers — I  can  only  plagiarize 
your  program— "The  field  Is  growing.  The 
present — challenging,  the  future — exciting." 
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Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high- 
dramatic  outbursts  of  violence  In  S(«ne 
of  our  metropolises  are  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  In  all  of  our  mass  media 
commimlcatlon.  A  number  of  newspa- 
per articles  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
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these  acute  problems  stem  from  the  frus- 
tration of  people  who  migrated  out  of 
rural  poverty  seeking  opportunity  In  the 
city  but  finding  only  dlsillusiomnent  and 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  response  to 
these  trs^c  situations  has  been  a  pre- 
occupation with  projects  and  poverty 
programs  In  the  big  cities,  where  the 
problem  has  become  concentrated  and 
explosive.  We  dare  not,  however,  over- 
look the  source  of  the  problem,  which  Is, 
to  a  great  extent,  poverty  found  in  rural 
America. 

We  must  remember  that  47  percent  of 
the  Nation's  poverty  is  In  rural  areas, 
even  though  only  one-third  of  the  total 
population  lives  there.  It  is  always  im- 
portant to  know  that  these  people  con- 
tinue to  migrate  to  the  metropolitan 
areas  in  great  numbers.  I  am  distressed 
that  this  major  source  of  our  poverty 
problem  is  being  neglected.  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  President 
Johnson,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
February  4,  pledged  energetic  action  to 
insure  that  full  equality  of  opportunity 
Is  made  available  to  all  the  pewle  who 
live  in  rural  America.  In  that  same  mes- 
sage, the  President  announced  the  for- 
mation of  the  Rural  Community  Devel- 
opment Service,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  carry  out  that  pledge  of 
equal  opportunity  for  rural  people. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Record,  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  an  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 20  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port that  says,  "Rush  to  the  cities  Is 
emerging  as  the  number  one  domestic 
problem  facing  America." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle entitled  "What  Cities  Are  Doing  to 
People."  It  is  imperative  that  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service  has  the 
resources  necessary  to  carry  on  a  full- 
scale  war  on  poverty  in  rural  America: 

What    Cities    Ask   Doimo    to    Peoplx 

When  Negroes  put  the  torch  to  parts  of 
Lob  Angeles  and  took  to  looting,  this  insur- 
rection was  blamed  in  large  measure  upon 
the  frustrations  of  big-city  living. 

Across  the  Nation,  a  rise  in  medical  prob- 
lem of  deafness  is  being  traced  to  the  ascend- 
ing scale  of  noise  beating  on  the  ears  of 
people  who  live  and  work  in  cities  amid 
screeching  sirens,  nerve-racking  traffic,  din 
of  construction  projects. 

A  California  scientist  warns:  "The  world's 
atmosphere  will  grow  more  and  more  pol- 
luted until,  a  century  from  now,  it  will  be 
too  poisonous  for  hvunan  life   to  survive." 

Smog  even  now  is  blamed  by  public  health 
ofSclals  for  the  high  and  rising  incidence  of 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  even  lung  can- 
cer among  city  dwellers. 

MENTAL  AND  EMOTIONAL  STRESS 

Psychiatrists  place  considerable  blame  for 
the  growing  volume  of  mental  and  emotional 
disturbance  on  the  strain  of  city  living. 

The  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Association 
reports  that  there  may  well  be  a  link  between 
the  increase  in  arthritic  ailments  among  city 
dwellers  and  the  growing  pollution  of  the  air 
In  cities. 

President  Johnson  is  placing  high  on  the 
list  of  his  "must"  legislation  a  request  that 
Congress  enact  programs  to  do  something 
about  the  polluted  air  of  big  cities.  He  Is 
also  prodding  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  crack  down  on 
cities  and  Industries  that  dump  sewage  and 
waste  into  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays. 
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Many  specialists  blame  the  pressures  of 
city  and  suburban  living  for  the  Increasing 
amount  of  heart  trouMe  among  Americans. 

UNSAR  STRXETS  AND  HOICKS 

It  Is  in  the  cities  and  suburbs  that  vio- 
lent crime  is  skyrocketing,  making  streets, 
public  parks,  and  even  private  homes  more 
and  more  unsafe  for  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
Venereal  disease  rates  are  also  rising  alarm- 
ingly in  cities. 

Cities,  increasingly,  are  places  of  danger — 
whether  because  of  health  hazards,  traffic 
hazards  or  hazards  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  population  of  criminals. 

Yet  all  the  while  a  steady  and  rising  move- 
ment of  people  into  cities  is  underway  in 
America,  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"The  Economist"  of  London  linked  this 
trek  to  the  cities  with  the  Negro  riot  in  Los 
Angeles,  stating: 

"Outbreaks  like  this  are  part  of  the  price 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  a  society  in  which 
more  and  more  people  live  in  cities  and  do 
deadly  dull  work  and  waste  their  leisure." 

"The  Economist"  finds  that  "frustrations" 
lie  back  of  the  growth  of  violence  in  cities. 
It  then  goes  on  to  say : 

"Communism  and  capitalism  are  rival 
mechanisms  for  supplying  material  plenty. 

"What  neither  of  them  has  thought  out, 
and  what  both  of  them  are  going  to  nm 
headlong  into  by  the  end  of  the  century,  is 
the  problem  of  the  needs  left  unsatisfied  by 
relative  abundance:  how  to  make  routine 
work  bearable,  how  to  help  people  use  their 
leisiu-e,  how  to  stop  them  dying  of  boredom — 
or  killing  from  it." 

The  immediate  problems  of  cities  are 
foiuid  to  be  real  and  serious  enough  In  the 
United  States  to  place  them  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  domestic  troubles  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  face. 

SEEKINO  A  SOLUnOM 

To  try  to  solve  these  problems  a  new  execu- 
tive department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  be  headed  by  an  official  of 
Cabinet  rank,  is  now  being  organized. 

Major  universities  in  every  area  of  the 
country  are  establishing  new  "centers  for 
urban  studies"  for  strengthening  existing 
centers.  They  will  work  with  city  adminis- 
trations in  operating  "urban  observatories," 
collecting  hard  facts  on  just  what  city  prob- 
lems are  worst  and  what  can  be  done  about 
them. 

DISTT    AIX 

One  of  the  biggest  worries  for  people  liv- 
ing In  cities  today  is  the  air  they  breathe. 
It  smells  bad.  soils  clothes,  tarnishes  metals, 
ruins  paint,  kills  crops  on  farms  miles 
away — and  plays  a  role  In  serious  Ulnesses 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  circulation.^ 

A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  reveals  that  every  American  city  of 
more  than  50,000  population  has  an  air- 
pollution  problem. 

Crackdoton  on  cars 

Chief  blame  for  dirtying  the  air  of  cities 
is  usually  focused  on  exhavists  from  private 
cars,  buses,  and  trucks. 

In  the  area  around  Los  Angeles,  vehicle 
fiimes  are  said  by  authorities  to  accovmt  for 
some  80  percent  of  the  noxious  smog  that 
afflicts  the  city  and  Its  suburbs. 

California  is  cracking  down  on  pollution 
from  vehicle  exhausts.  It  is  oomp^ing  car, 
truck,  and  bus  owners  to  use  devices  that 
will  eliminate  the  worst  fumes.  Traffic 
police  in  many  other  cities  are  now  quicker 
to  give  summonses  to  operators  of  vehicles 
with  smoky  exhausts.  But  still  the  air  gets 
dirtier  and  dirtier. 

More  and  more  frequently,  airline  pilots 
before  landing  at  most  major  American 
cities  will  tell  passengers  to  expect  "low 
overcast"  at  their  destination.  Privately, 
the  pilots  will  tell  you:  "It's  just  plain 
dirty  air." 

Motor  exhausts  are  not  the  only  sources 


of  air  pollution.  In  some  areas  they  may 
not  even  be  the  most  serious  sources,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Leslie  Silverman,  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  Other 
prominent  causes  at  air  poUutlcMi  he  cites 
are :  smoke  and  dust  from  city  dumps,  fumes 
and  smoke  from  heme  Incineration  of  trash 
and  garbage,  chemical  fumes  and  smoke  from 
industry  and  from  power-generating  plants. 
"The  trouble  is  you  get  them  all  together, 
plus  exhaust  fumes,  in  metropolitan  areas," 
he  said. 

Fumes  that  kill  crops 

Farmers  In  New  Jersey,  between  the  big 
urban  areas  around  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, get  polluted  air  almost  any  way  the 
wind  blows.  Crop  damage  costs  miUlons  of 
dollars,  agricultural  experts  say.  Some  farm- 
ers are  giving  up,  moving  away. 

Now  public  health  authorities  in  the  area 
have  a  new  worry.  Housing  developments 
are  rising  on  the  land  the  farmers  are  leav- 
ing. That  means  that  more  pe<^le  are 
breathing  the  air  that  blighted  the  crops. 
Dr.  Herman  E.  Hllleboe,  former  health  com- 
missioner of  New  York  State,  has  this  to  say : 

"Millions  ot  citizens  are  living  in  an  ocean 
of  air  that  Is,  on  good  evidence,  unhealthy 
to  breathe." 

Within  cities  themselves,  so-called  urban 
renewal  projects  are  big  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution. These  projects  always  start  by  creat- 
ing clouds  of  dust,  miUions  of  tons  of  debris. 
Disposing  of  that  debris  is  a  big  problem. 
Harvard's  Dr.  SUverman  says: 

"If  you  burn  it,  you  have  smoke.  If  you 
put  it  on  open  dumaps.  It  attracts  rodents, 
flies  and  other  vermin.  It  can  be  used  as 
landfill,  but  urban  areas  are  running  out  of 
space  they  can  use  that  way." 

The  problem,  serious  now.  Is  almost  certain 
to  Increase  as  more  American  cities  start  new 
urban  renewal  programs  and  expand  exist- 
ing ones. 

FTLTHT    WATXK 

City  dwellers  often  are  faced  with  a  health 
hazard  from  the  water  they  must  drink  as 
well  as  from  the  air  they  must  breathe. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  warned:  "Growth  and  spread  of  urban 
and  industrial  oommunltlee  bring  contin- 
uaUy  closer  together  the  sewage  outfall  of 
one  community  and  the  water  intake  of  the 
next  one  downstream." 

Fifthhand  drinking  water 

At  least  50  million  people  In  the  United 
States  are  drinking  secondhand  water,  a 
Public  Health  Service  expert  estimates.  In 
some  areas  they  may  even  be  drinking  fourth - 
or  fifthhand  water,  he  adds. 

This  is  water  that  has  been  used  to  carry* 
off  wastes  from  one  community  and  then  has 
been  treated  to  make  it  fit  to  drink  by  an- 
other community.  Treatment  processes  in 
use  today  were  designed  for  the  wastes  of  40 
years  ago.  •  •  •  Por  larger  cities  they  will 
prove  inadequate  in  a  growing  number  of 
instances,"  James  M.  Quigley,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  re- 
cently told  a  oongresstonal  committee. 

Another  HEW  official,  says :  "We  have  been 
lucky  so  far.  We  haven't  had  an  epidemic  of 
t3rphoId  or  cholera.  Our  water  may  not  taste 
good,  but  it's  usuaUy  clean." 

Nevertheless,  outbreaks  of  hepatitis  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  regions  have  been 
traced  to  shellfish  taken  from  contaminated 
waters.  And  public-health  officers  suggest 
that  hepatitis  fiareups  in  other  communities 
may  also  have  oxne  ifrom  dirty  water. 

Recently  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  18,000  persona 
contracted  a  bacterial  infection  that  was 
traced  to  the  city's  water.     Pour  persons  died. 

A  big  problem,  growing  bigger,  la  the  new 
kinds  of  wastes  that  modem  chemical  proc- 
esses are  pouring  into  the  water.  Says  an 
official  of  the  Public  Health  Service:  "We 
have  a  backlog  of  ignorance  when  it  come* 
to  these  things.    We  don't  know  how  dan- 
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tbese  wastes  are.    We  dont  know  how 
them,  or  how  to  remove  them." 
"Dead  xoater"  in  Lake  Erie 

U.d.  officials  dte  what  happened  to  Lake 
£ne  u  an  example  of  how  fresh  water  la 
belnj  spoiled: 

Clt  es  of  5  States  are  dumping  17  million 
tons  of  waste  Into  the  lake  every  day,  au- 
th(»l  dee  estimate.  By  now,  they  say,  a  great 
part  of  the  lake  Is  dead  water — water  that 
will  1  ot  purify  Itself  by  natural  means.  The 
expei  ts  doubt  that  much  of  the  lake  will 
ever   le  fit  to  drink  from  or  swim  In  again. 

Thi :  Federal  Government  has  had  to  step  In, 
but  t  le  pollution  goes  on.  And  Lake  Erie  Is 
only  4ne  example  worrying  health  authorities. 

CROWING   CRIME 

PaA;-expandlng  cities  and   suburbs   have 
he  greatest  rise  in  crime  rates.     This 
leen  true  for  at  least  20  years,  as  in- 
dlcat  id  In  records  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Burei  ,u  of  Investigation. 

1964,  major  crimes — ^murder,  felonious 
";,  robbery,  rape,  larceny — in  cities  over 
250.0f0  population  Increased  by  9  percent 
over  1963.  In  suburbs  the  rate  of  increase 
was  e  Ten  higher — 17  percent. 
Pai  Its,  playgrounds,  and  streets  In  many 
of  a  growing  number  of  American  cities 
longer  safe  at  night  for  the  honest 
whose  taxes  pay  for  them.  Even 
homes  are  not  as  secure  as  they 
«rere.  Police  records  show  that  house- 
accompanied  by  violence  is  on  the 
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Scourge  of  venereal  disease 
with  crime,  another  problem  found 
getting  out  of  control  in  metropolitan 
Is  that  of  venereal  disease. 

announced  on  September  1  by  the 
Medical    Association    show    that 
rates  In  some  American  cities  have 
In  the  past  4  years.    In  other  cities, 
has  been  even  higher — an  eight- 
imp  In  some  places. 
Cc  mplacency.  Ignorance  and  a  free-and- 
tttltude  toward  moral  standards"  are 
to  blame  for  the  epidemic  spread  of 
diseases,  the  AMA  finds. 

officials  trace  the  epidemic  of  crime. 
too,  t(>  these  city  and  suburban  attitudes. 

CROWDS,    NOI5Z,   TENSION 

all  the  other  problems,  the  hustle 

of  city  life  is  becoming  a  problem 

concern.    Dr.  Werner  Z.  Hirsch, 

on  urban  affairs,  says  the  typl- 

y  has  become  "a  noisy  madhouse." 

the    most    annoying    nolsemakers 

by  the  Acoustical- Society  of  America 

I  utomoblle  horns,  roaring  trucks,  and 

pneumatic  drills,  pneumatic  riveting 

heavy    construction     equipment 

down  buildings  or  putting  up  build- 

1  tlarlng  radios,  shrieking  Jets  and  dron- 

pif  ton  planes. 

who  are  subjected  to  these  noises 
worst  over  a  protracted  period  may 
I  uffer  Impaired  hearing,  according  to 
'    scientists. 
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Exp)8ure  to  city  din  also  can  build  up 
inner  tensions  and  lead  to  fatigue,  irritabil- 
ity— f  osslbly  even  mental  disturbance  or 
heart  jtrouble — some  scientists  believe. 
Noise  breeds  rage,  jealousy 
l^wrence  C.  Kolb,  director  of  the  New 
State  Psychiatric  Institute,  who  works 
city,  says: 

stresses — ^pcu-tlcularly  crowds,  traffic, 
n&lse — ^brlng  out  the  best  and  the  worst 
-     '1.     The  weak  go  under,  the  strong 
Crowding  and  hubbub  sharpen  con- 
Increase  anxieties,  rage,  and  Jealousy, 
nay   be  why  you  find  an   increasing 
~  of  city  dwellers  In  need  of  some  form 
psychiatric  help." 

-made  tensions.  Dr.  Kolb  suggests,  may 

"     nt  for  the  fact  that  people  who  live 

in  urban  areas  tend  to  drink  and 

more — li  they  drink  or  smoke  at  all — 


than  those  living  In  smaller  commiinltles. 
Dr.  Eolb's  explanation: 

"The  village  drunk  is  a  marked  man. 
Everyone  knows  him.  The  flve-martinl  man 
In  the  city  Is  Just  one  of  a  crowd." 

Statistics  bear  out  Dr.  Kolb's  assertions: 
Half  the  hospital  beds  in  U.S.  cities  are  oc- 
cupied by  mental  patients.  Over  drinking 
is  on  the  rise  in  cities  and  suburbs,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcoholism  reports. 

TOITNGSTEBS THE   REAL    VICTIMS 

Still  another  kind  of  danger  In  city  living 
now  deeply  concerns  social  phychiatrists  and 
psychologists.  It  is  the  danger  to  normal 
development  of  youngsters  while  they  are 
growing  up  Many  feel  that  this  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  serious  urban  hazard  of 
all. 

As  experts  sum  up  the  problem: 

ITrban  slums  are  growing.  Stable  neigh- 
borhoods are  being  broken  up  by  urban  re- 
newal projects,  by  highways,  by  high-rise 
apartments. 

Established  families,  even  those  of  limited 
means,  are  moving  to  suburbs  in  large  num- 
bers. They  are  helped  in  many  cases  by 
federally  insured  loans.  These  are  mostly 
white  families. 

Their  places  are  being  taken  by  newcomers 
to  the  city — most  often  Negroes — who  in 
many  cases  are  poor,  uneducated,  and  be- 
wildered. Only  slum  dwellings  or  low-cost 
housing  are  available  to  them.  As  their 
numbers  increase,  slums  spread  and  low-cost 
housing  turns  into  slum. 

And  slum  living,  in  neighborhoods  that 
are  changing,  breeds  Irresponsibility,  breaks 
up  family  ties. 

Dr.  Hilleboe  describes  the  process:  "Inade- 
quate nutrition  and  medical  care  and  rela- 
tively low  socio-economic  status,  all  depress 
the  health  of  those  in  slum  areas.  Persons 
from  these  blighted  areas  fill  half  of  the 
medical  and  institutional  care  facilities  in 
our  cities,  occupy  one-half  of  all  police  time, 
one-third  of  fire  department  time,  use  most 
of  the  welfare  benefits  funds,  and  accoimt 
for  more  than  half  of  all  sanitation  com- 
plaints." 

Children  brought  up  In  that  background, 
which  is  spreading  in  American  cities,  often 
face  real  trouble.  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Duhl, 
social  psychiatrist  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  slum  child's  family  teaches  him  one 
set  of  values — if  it  teaches  him  at  all.  The 
schools  teach  him  another  set — if  he  goes  to 
school.  The  streets,  which  are  always  there, 
teach  him  something  else.  Nothing  he 
learns  In  one  place  seems  to  relate  to  what 
he  leams  elsewhere.  This  may  well  be  at 
the  heart  of  the  dropout  and  delinquency 
problems  that  are  plaguing  cities." 

WHERE    SITBXniBS    FAIL 

Moving  to  the  suburbs  to  "get  away  from 
it  all"  has  its  own  risks,  many  people  who 
try  It  find. 

For  one  thing,  it  means  commuting,  which 
lengthens  the  working  day,  adds  to  tensions. 
People  who  commute  by  public  fa-ansporta- 
tion  discover  that  they  start  and  end  their 
working  day  with  the  noise  and  crowding 
they  moved  to  the  suburbs  to  escape. 

Suburbanites  who  drive  to  and  from  work 
along  today's  Jammed  streets  and  highways 
complain  that  they  arrive  at  their  offices 
tense,  get  home  at  night  Jittery.  Noisy  lawn- 
mowers  and  "hot  roddlng"  motorists  in  high- 
powered  cars  have  robbed  many  suburbs  of 
their  peace  and  quiet. 

Women  in   kiddie   world 

Mental  health  experts  see  other  draw- 
backs to  suburban  living. 

"Women  In  the  suburbs  live  in  a  kiddie 
world."  Dr.  Duhl  points  out.  "They  are 
mainly  chauffeurs  and  housemaids,  not 
adults  Uvlng  up  to  their  capabilities.  Such 
frustration  can  be  damaging." 

Even  more  dangerous,  says  Dr.  Duhl,  Is  the 
fact  that  children  In  suburbs  grow  up  never 
seeing  their  fathers  at  work.     "Th«y  never 


have  a  chance  to  learn  what  work  Is  or  wl»» 
men  do  It.  They  Uve  In  a  frivolous  worS 
And  the  steps  from  f rlvolousness  to  mlachlrf 
to  delinquent  behavior  are  not  long  ones  " 

Low-cost  suburbs,  mushrooming  around 
every  major  U.S.  city,  have  the  same  draw- 
backs  as  more  expensive  communities— pi,), 
some  additional  ones.  Public  health  au- 
thorlUes  worry  about  these  common  flaws  In 
many  low-priced  suburban  developments- 
Inadequate  ventilation,  light,  heat. 
Cramped  quarters  on  lota  that  are  too 
small.  ^ 

Improper  sewage  disposal  in-  faulty  seDtic 
tanks. 

Drinking  water  drawn  from  the  sanie 
ground  level  as  septic  tanks. 

These  conditions  add  up  to  Blum  llvlag 
health  officials  say.  even  though  the  niA- 
dents  are  actually  living  In  the  suburbs. 

The  notion  that  suburbs  are  much  healUi- 
ler  than  cities  Is  probably  false,  medical  men 
say.  They  point  to  statistics  showing  that 
while  city  dwellers  ran  the  greatest  risks 
from  accidents,  contagious^  diseases,  and 
psychosis,  people  who  live  in  suburbs  suflsr 
more  from  neuroses,  high  blood'pressure  and 
corouarles. 

BIGGER  CITIES  COMINa 

Stm  people  are  flocking  to  cities  and  sub- 
urbs, despite  aU  the  drawbacks  of  city  and 
suburban  living,  because,  as  one  city  official 
puts  it,  "here's  where  the  money  is." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that 
some  135  million  Americans,  7  out  of  10,  now 
live  In  metropolitan  areas — cities  and  theli 
suburbs. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  prediction  is,  80  per^ 
cent  of  the  U.S.  population — which  is  expect- 
ed to  be  330  million  by  then — will  be  living  In 
metropolitan  areas.  And,  If  present  trends 
continue,  cities  will  merge  together  in  long 
strips  of  Industrial  and  "bedroom"  suburbs 
running  back  from  highways  and  railroads. 
Time  running  out? 

That  is  happening  now  In  the  Northeast, 
around  the  Great  Lakes,  in  California.  State 
and  local  authorities  are  increasingly  wor- 
ried. They  see  some  hope  that  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  control  this  sprawl,  help  clean  up  city 
air  and  water,  help  get  rid  of  slums  and 
Blum  problems.  But,  they  agree,  time  for 
solving  there  i>roblems  is  running  out,  and 
every  minute  counts. 

A   POPULATION  EXPERT'S  FORECAST  JOF  CITT  LITS 
IN   THE   FUTURE 

Prom  a  statement  Issued  August  23  by 
Robert  C.  Cook,  president  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  a  private  research  center 
on  poptilatlon  trends: 

"Over  70  percent  of  all  Americans  live  In 
cities.  Already  we  are  nationally  distraught 
by  the  perplexing  problems  of  urban  conges- 
tion, water  shortage.  Juvenile  crime,  chrcmic 
deflclency  In  educational  facilities,  and  In- 
adequate care  of  the  aged. 

"Those  who  think  growth  to  195  million 
Americans  should  be  celebrated  with  noise- 
makers  and  paper  hats  might  well  prepare 
their  children  to  celebrate  the  400-mllllon 
mark  with  padlocked  personal  water  bottles 
and  oxygen  masks." 

The  bureau's  studies  Indicate  that  the 
United  States  will  have  400  million  people 
about  60  years  from  now,  Mr.  Cook  declared. 
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Heoends  heavily  on  the  four  major  mod^ 
rfWsPortation-road,  rail  water,  and 
•,  Alabama  excels  in  each, 
■^le^^abama  does  It 'is  outlined 
,„  iSe  foUowing  article  taken  from  the 
Srmtogham  News  of  August  22.  1965: 

A  house  BtUl  stands  at  graceful  Uoone- 
,iiie  that  served  as  a  stagecoach  stop  when 
Ihit  Mrth  Alabama  community  became 
ijabama's  first  incorporated  town. 

Tome  delight  of  ante  beUum  enthu^aste 
«,d  «^tisfaction  of  a  majority  of  today's 
SrwvUle  residents,  the  tucked-away  town 
hasn't  changed  much. 

But  transportation  really  has. 

When  1965's  bvislnessman  wants  to  ship 
something  into  or  out  of  Alabama  he  has 
n  fasTdependable  choices.  All  are  more 
S  adequate,  have  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  State's  industrial  spiral.  .,       .,         , 

A  MQtury  ago  there  were  600  miles  of 
raUroad  In  Alabama.  Today.  4,623  miles  of 
raiiB  crisscross  through  hundreds  of  com- 
munities on  their  mainline  way.  There  are 
B  class  I  railroads  and  several  smaller  and 
shorter  ones,  combining  to  employ  10.000 
people  who  conunand  a  •62  mlUion  annual 

^Dlrwt  service  leads  to  port  of  MobUe  and 
New  Orleans;  to  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Midwest:  to  Savannah  and  on  to  Florida; 
and  through  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  to  the 
east  Principal  lines  operate  streamlined 
overnight  service  to  the  southeast  and  to 
mldwestem  points.  Freight  schedules  offer 
1-  to  3-day  service  to  aU  market  areas 
natural  to  Alabama's  location. 

Huge  freight  yards  have  been  constructed 
by  both  Southern  Railway  and  Louisville  & 
NashviUe  Railroad,  both  In  the  Birmingham 
district,  provide  the  most  efficient  freight 
service  available  in  the  transport  Industry. 

Trucking  is  growing  faster  In  Alabama 
than  in  any  State  east  of  the  Rookies.  There 
were  254.000  trucks  registered  In  the  State 
at  the  beginning  of  thU  year.  More  than 
38  percent  of  all  post  office  communities  in 
the  State  and  19  county  seats  depend  en- 
tirely upon  trucks  for  in-and-out  shipment. 
Birmingham's  produce  market,  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  41.  bandies  89  percent  of  its 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  by  motor  carrier. 
Trucking  executives  understandably  feel 
that  Alabama  has  been  able  to  decentralize 
its  industry  more  rapidly  because  of  their 
service,  pennitting  enterprise  to  choose  a  lo- 
cation anjrwhere  in  the  State  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  It  can  obtain  top  transport. 

River  barge  service  provides  an  Inexpen- 
sive means  of  bulk  materials  transportation 
over  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  navigable  river 
channels  and  an  inland  docks  system,  both 
of  which  are  expanding  steadily. 

Alabama's  great  ocean  gateway  at  Mobile 
ranks  sixth  among  the  Nation's  ports,  pres- 
ently has  undertaken  still  another  expan- 
sion to  serve  60  steamship  lines  which  can 
berth  up  to  29  vessels  at  one  time. 

Air  service  from  all  principal  Alabama 
cities  to  all  major  cities  of  the  Nation  are 
furnished  by  Eastern.  United  and  Delta  Air- 
lines. Nonstop  flights  are  now  available  to 
eastern  and  midwestern  points  and  inter- 
change flights  offer  the  businessman  in  a 
hurry  to  the  west  coast  and  Northwest. 

To  carry  intrastate  and  interstate  travel 
over  concrete  ribbons  in  addition  to  its  maze 
of  paved  Federal,  State  and  farm-to-market 
highways,  Alabama  now  has  257  miles  of  in- 
terstate highways  open  to  travel,  will  add  83 
more  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  present. 
no-stop,  limited  access  system  programed 
for  the  State  is  scheduled  to  reach  878  miles 
in  1972. 

To  provide  convenient,  speedy  movement 
of  the  producer  to  market  and  business  to 
the  farm,  Alabama  has  built  13,218  mUes  of 
paved  farm-to-market  roads,  one  of  many 
reasons  why  the  oattle.  poultry,  and  food 


processing  Industries  have  grown  bo  dramat- 
ically within  the  past  decade. 

One  of  the  greatest  roedbulldlng  pro- 
grams in  State  htotory  has  been  In  progress 
since  advent  of  tfae  Wallace  admlnlstiatton 

In  early  1963.  _  ^     ^ 

The  concrete  and  hard  surface  network 
crisscrosses  the  State  through  all  67  coun- 
ties, links  Interstate  projects  with  foor-lane 
State  highways  and  vital  farm-to-market 
"blacktops." 


PTA  Officials  Concerned  Orer 
Education  Trends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Art 
Andrews.  stafiE  writer  for  the  Peona 
Journal  Star,  points  out  In  his  article  of 
September  24,  1965,  national  concern 
with  respect  to  some  recent  trends  in 
education.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  re- 
marks delivered  recently  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  concerning  these  problems 
have  helped  to  alert  lay  citizens  in  the 
PTA. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  Andrews  article  at  this  point: 
PTA  Officials  Conckeickd  Over  Education 
Trends 
(By  Art  Andrews) 
Some  hints  of  the  ferment  which  is  brew- 
ing nationally  in  educational  circles,  par- 
ticularly those  Involving  lay  citizens,  have 
been  given  by  a  Peorlan  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  meeting  of  top  leaders  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
In  Chicago. 

Discussions  centered  on  such  topics  as 
Federal  aid  to  education,  national  testing, 
church  and  state  relatlonrfilps  and  other 
matters  which  have  Implications  for  the 
basic  philosophies  of  American  education. 

Dr.  Milton  Lltterst,  State  president  of  the 
Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
said  that  PTA  offlclals  are  deflnitely  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  trends  which  have 
been  developing. 

He  was  an  Illinois  delegate  to  executive 
committee  meetings  and  was  present  for  the 
76-member  board  of  managers  meeting  Sep- 
tember ia-16  In  Chicago. 
The  press  was  not  Invited  to  the  sessions. 
After  further  study,  discussions  and  re- 
ports on  the  State  level,  formal  resolutions 
will  be  presented  at  the  national  convention 
In  Baltimore,  Md.,  next  May. 

Much  attention  was  devoted  to  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Education  which 
excluded  representation  of  PTA  and  school 
board  organizations  with  millions  of  mem- 
bers, Lltterst  said. 

"Only  the  president  of  the  national  con- 
gress was  invited,"  Lltterst  said.  "She  was 
in  Europe  and  cotild  not  attend.  The  first 
vice  president  was  not  allowed  by  conference 
ofRcials  to  substitute  for  her." 

New  names  and  faces  were  evident  among 
the  educators.  The  old  guard  of  veteran, 
respected  educators  were  not  at  the  White 
House  Conference. 

Proposals  for  a  national  testing  program 
have  created  alarm  because  national  stand- 
ards of  academic  achievement  would  be 
established,  thus  removing  a  traditional  pre- 
rogative of  State  and  local  citizens  and  school 
people. 


Although  Government  proponents  say  sucii 
teste  would  be  voluntary,  they  would  be  • 
foot  In  the  door  which  oould  leed  to  their  be- 
ing mcuidatory  tor  tbe  redpient  of  Federal 
eld,  liltterBt  pointed  out. 

This  touches  upon  aocne  basic  issues  In 
education. 

An  educated  citizenry  li  essential  for  the 
preeervaitlon  at  &etcaocncj  and  for  malntaln- 
tng  the  strength  and  eecurlty  ot  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Government  has  legiti- 
mate concern  about  educatton  In  tSie  na- 
tional Interest.  The  Constitution  granrts 
Congress  the  power  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

However,  the  basic  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation  has  always  been  vested  In  the  States 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  generally  been  a«^-eed  that  the  peo- 
ple shoiild  be  responsible  for  ttie  schools. 
The  Federal  Government  should  have  no  di- 
rect control  over  the  schools  and  should  not 
be  responsible  for  organizing  or  operellng 
schools  for  the  people. 

In  praotloe,  the  States  have  turned  the  Job 
of  organizing  and  opMating  the  schools  over 
to  local  boards  of  education. 

Ultimately,  the  people  are  responsible  for 
the  schools.  They  elect  schocrf  board  mem- 
bers whose  functions  are  to  select  competent 
administrators,  who  operate  the  educational 
progrtun,  and  determine  polldes  for  develop- 
ing and  conducting  the  program. 

Beca\ise  of  the  urgency  of  the  testing  Issue, 
it  probably  will  be  taken  up  first  and  be 
threshed  out  at  the  Illinois  Congress  Con- 
vention next  April  in  Chicago,  Lltterst  In- 
dicated. 

"Measvu-es  may  be  Included  in  the  platform 
to  resist  this  trend  at  the  national  level 
which  would  destroy  local  control  and  the 
creativity  of  teachers  in  tailoring  instructlcm 
to  local  needs."  he  asserted. 


Home  Rnle  Sellout 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

Mr.    BERRY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Thursday,  September  23.   1965.  edition  . 
of  the   Washington  Evening  Star.     It 
does  a  very  good  job  of  analyzing  the 
situation  regarding  home  rule  for  the 
EMstrict  of  Columbia. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
HoMX  Rule  Skli.out 
The  so-called  bipartisan  compromise  bill 
Introduced  in  the  House  last  night,  presum- 
ably with  the  administration's  blessings,  is 
advanced  as  a  reasonable,   acceptable  basis 
for   giving   the  District  of  Columbia   home 
rule. 

The  unfortunate  fact,  moreover,  is  that 
in  view  of  ite  political  concessions  this 
atrocious  legislation  might  actually  appeal 
to  many  Members  of  the  House.  But  by  no 
stretoh  of  anvone's  imagination  could  it  be 
called  reasonable,  desirable  or  beneficial. 

It  is  an  outrageoxiB  bill.  Its  pretensions 
toward  meaningful  self-government  are  il- 
lusory. Its  enactment  would  be  the  cruelest 
sort  of  deception  to  play  on  this  city  and 
the  people  who  live  here. 

The  whole  business  of  attempting  to  spUt 
the  direct  control  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
into  separate  Federal  and  local  parts— which 
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bhe  final  analysis  \a  what  hcmie  rule  Is 
about — Is  an  exceedingly  dubious  propo- 
wltta  nothing  In  the  entire  166-year 
of  this  dty  to  recommend  its  chances 
988.    Under  the  best  ot  etrcumstances, 
have  no  mthuslasm  for  the  experiment, 
sstdent   Johnson^   original   home   rule 
however,  and  the  voslon  in  which  It 
d  the  Senate,  at  least  attempted  to  pro- 
a  rational  system  ot  financial  stability, 
crucial  provision  would  determine  the 
"nt  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  annual 
at  the  cost  ot  running  the  dty,  acct^rd- 
to  an  In-lleu-of-taxee  formula  q>eclfled 
Mil.    It  would  make  these  amounts 
teally   available   each   year   to   the 
without  the  need  for  annual  ai^ro- 
actlcm   by   Congress.     This   would 
the  essential  purpose  of  assuring  an 
ate  Federal  payment  to   complemmt 
taxes.    Squally  Important  to  the  con- 
of  home  rule.  It  would  c^er  a  basis  on 
ti  an  elected  city  co\incU   co\ild  draft 
adopt,    on    its   own   authority,    a   city 
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abandoning  the   automatic   financing 

however,    the   new   bipartisan   bill 

the  Federal  Government  to  no  con- 

— ^  finanfilftl  responsibility  whatever  to 

dty  under  home  rule.    And  it  reduces 

datm  of  local  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 

'  of  a  farce.     Asked  to  explain  the  re- 

tmient,  Representative  Mni.TEB  of  New 

candidly  told  reporters  last  night  that 

t  ead-count  of  Hoiiae  Members'  positions 

he  bill  with  the  automatic  financing  fea- 

Ijicluded     was     uncomfortably     close. 

this  bone  of  contention  removed,  he 

,  there  would  be  votes  to  spare. 

lis  is  no  cconpromise.    It  is  a  crass  polit- 

seUout. 

the  most  incredible  thing  of  all  is  the 
that   President   Johnson   is   likewise 
sd   to    abandon   the    financing   pro- 
l — if  he  must  in  order  to  pass  some  kind 
How  could  this  be?     Last  AprU,  in 
the  bUl  to  Congress,  the  President 
this  same  feature  as   "essential  to 
proper  assigiiment''  of  fiscal  reeponsibll- 
between   the   Federal   Government   and 
I  citizens. 
After  their  own  intensive  study,  the  lib- 
Democrats  on  the  Senate  District  Com- 
ee  agreed  unanimoiisly  that  the  financ- 
provlslon  was  "the  heart  of  the  entire 
e  rule  i^opesal.''     Schuyler  Lowe,  who 
managed  cityFederal  fiscal  affairs  for 
-  years  as  the  District's  chief  adminls- 
ofllcer,  says  flatly  that  home  rule  gov- 
t  would  be  unworkable  in  the  absence 
a  provision.    Without  it.  Representa- 
SisK,  of  Caltfomla,  one  of  the  leading  Ub- 
volcea  in  the  House,  believes  home  rule 
' '  be  a  hollow  shell. 

lI"*"*  week,  in  a  confidential  letter  to 

I>re8ldent,  the  District  Commissioners  ex- 

a  their  own  urgent  concern  about  re- 

that  the  financing  feature  might  be 

able  in  the  House.     Their  letter  im- 

that  hrane  rule  would  be  better  killed 

passed  without  adequate  financial  p^ro- 

•n  for  the  District,  and  of  course  they 

precisely  right. 

■;.  In  the  fever  of  political  maneuvering, 

the  showdown  vote  in  the  House  only 

B  away,  all  the  legitimate  concerns  about 

sasic  Issues  of  home  rule  now  seem  to 

gone  by  the  boards.     Why?     The  an- 

lies  In  iir.  Mttlteb's  comments,  quoted 

V    The  whole  thnist  of  the  home  rule 

now,  it  seems,  is  to  pass  a  bill — any 

it  any  cost. 

trust,  however,  that  this  will  not  be 
lense  of  the  Hoiise  next  Monday.  ]ft)r 
lew  compromise  bUl,  if  enacted,  wiU  ac- 
tllah  nothing  more  than  to  permit  this 
nlstratlon  to  rack  up  a  few  more 
'-  points  in  the  civU  rights  game.    It 
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will  lo  so  at  Incalculable  cost  to  the  future 
of  t4c  Nation's  Capital. 


EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  small  and 
little-known  town  of  Alvlso,  Calif.,  which 
now  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  expanding 
vital  future. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  impending 
importance  of  Alvlso  is  its  strategic  lo- 
cation— at  the  very  southern  tip  of  the 
magnificent  San  Francisco  Bay.  Much 
of  Alvlso's  history,  its  settlement,  and  its 
development,  can  be  traced  to  this  geo- 
graphic fact. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  this  area 
was  still  untouched  by  both  Spanish  and 
American  pioneers.  The  wide  plain  was 
to  a  large  extent  marshland — fields  for 
miles  and  miles  were  covered  with  bright 
yellow  mustard  and  wild  animals  and 
fowl  roamed  undisturbed. 

But  by  1840,  the  first  evidence  of  set- 
tlement was  to  appear — three  adobe 
homes  built  on  land  grants  by  the  Span- 
ish Crown.  In  the  next  decade,  the  port 
of  Alvlso  rapidly  became  an  important 
center  for  importing  and  exporting 
hides,  tallow,  and  other  native  products 
including  quicksilver  from  the  New  Al- 
maden  mine.  And  with  the  heavy  in- 
flux of  gold-seeking  miners,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  bay  area  was  greatly  increased 
as  many  decided  to  stay  on  and  settle 
down. 

A  regular  steamer  route  was  soon  es- 
tablished between  Alviso  and  San 
Francisco.  For  $40.  a  man  could  go  by 
boat  from  the  southernmost  tip  of  the 
bay  to  the  bustling  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  10  hours— the  time  it  now  takes 
to  drive  from  the  southernmost  border 
of  the  State  of  California  to  the  same 
city.  On  March  26,  1852,  Alviso  became 
the  first  town  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  State. 

Lying  Immediately  north  of  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  Alvlso  is  ideally  situated  as  the 
prime  waterway  to  the  lush  Santa  Clara 
VaUey.  The  valley  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  fertile  soil  and  favorable  climate 
which  produces  an  ajna-zing  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Santa  Clara 
County  is  emerging  from  a  primarily 
agricultural  county  to  a  major  industrial 
complex  and  the  population  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Because  of  this  ideal  location  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  surrounding 
area.  Alvlso  faces  a  bright  future  as  its 
enlightened  and  hard  working  local 
leaders  plan  its  development. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
presently  conducting  a  new  study  of  the 
southern  portion  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
on  San  Jose  deep-draft  and  Alviso  light- 
draft  waterway  improvements.  These 
studies  may  well  result  in  Alviso  once 
again  becoming  the  major  seaport  which 
it  was  many  years  ago. 

The  city  of  Alvlso  is  also  bu.sy.    The 


local  body  is  now  In  the  process  of 
adopting  a  general  plan  which  Is  aim^ 
at  establishing  Alvlso  as  a  recreatS 
and  residential  center.  °* 

The  city  is  working  with  Federal  acen 
cles  here  In  Washington  under  them. 
visions  of  the  new  Housing  and  Urbaa 
Develi^ment  Act  recently  passed  by  X 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 

Through  local  Initiative  and  Pedem 
programs.  Alvlso  is  about  to  emerge  frwn 
Its  historical  past  and  once  again  nkv 
an  Important  part  In  California's  con 
tlnulng  expansion. 


Rask  Should  Be  Duqualified 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  his  Involvement  in  nearly  even 
aspect  of  the  Otto  Otepka  case.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  should  disqualify 
himself  or  be  disqualified  from  any  role 
In  the  decision  on  Otepka's  appeal 

It  was  startling  for  me  to  note  that 
Mr.  Rusk  has  had  such  a  role  In  the 
light  of  his  insistence  that  he  was 
avoiding  any  contact  with  the  case  and 
seeking  to  be  an  Impartial  judge  In 
the  light  of  his  testimony  and  the  testi- 
mony of  William  Crockett,  one  of  his  top 
aids,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rusk 
should  keep  his  hands  ofif  of  this  case. 

The  record  shows  that  he  even  tried 
to  get  a  criminal  prosecution  of  Otei*a 
in  connection  with  evidence  that  OtejAa 
had  given  Information  to  a  properly  au- 
thorized committee  of  Congress. 

The  more  we  learn  about  this  case, 
the  more  shocking  it  becomes.  If  the 
State  Department  would  do  the  decent 
thing,  Otepka  would  be  restored  to  duty 
immediately  as  Chief  Security  Officer 
and  the  charges  dropped.  The  next  best 
thing  Is  for  Secretary  Rusk  to  stand 
apart  from  this  matter  for  the  record 
now  shows  he  was  a  major  mover  in  the 
effort  to  get  Otto  Otepka. 

The  story  from  the  September  19, 1965, 
Des  Moines  Register  is  as  follows: 

Labbxs  Rusk  as  Kxt  Man  in  Otepka  Case— 
Tkstimont  or  Aid  Is  Revealed 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,     D.C. — Secretary     of     State 
Dean  Rusk  was  identified  Saturday  as  a  key 
figure  In  the  filing  of  charges  and  attempted 
ouster  of  Otto  P.  Otepka,  State  Department 
security  evaluator. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee released  testimony  released  testimony 
that  Rusk  "made  a  basic  decision  that  there 
should  be  an  investigation"  and  participated 
in  the  decision  to  file  charges  and  seek  to 
dismiss  the  veteran  security  evaluator. 

William  P.  Crockett.  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Administration,  testified 
Rusk  was  involved  in  aU  major  decisions  that 
have  been  criticized  as  harassment  of  Otepk* 
for  telling  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  laxity  in  certain  seciu-lty  case* 
at  the  State  Department. 
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rrockett  also  testified  he  wa«  acUng  on 
S  UistnicUons  from  Rusk  when  h. 
P^  ^ccessful  effort  to  get  the  Justice 
Sf^r^mt  to  initiate  criminal  prosecution 
JCSS  5^  8^^  State  Department 
Z-Jm.  to  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
'^to  has  testified  he  gave  the  documenta 
.  ^Subcommittee  counsel,  J.  Q.  Sour- 
^°J,  P?^ve  that  he  was  testifying  tnitii- 
S'on  a  security  case  and  that  one  of  his 
SLSs  John  P.  RelUy.  had  given  untruth- 

^X'SrtT  SUtTSepartment  has  b^n 
Jioi  to  seektog  to  punish  Otepka.  it  has 
SK  no  action  against  ReUly  and  others 
'  ^0^7(5  to  untruthful  testimony  and  unau- 
ftcrtled  wiretapping  of  Otepka. 

SSajy  RuBk  has  declined  pubUc  com- 
^^Ttoe  Otepka  case,  contending  he  has 
S<2l  the  facts  in  the  case  because  he 
tS  i?to  ft  semljudiclai  capacity  In  Judging 
Se,  rase  later  after  Otepka  has  a  hearing 

°''cSj>SS'Snded  that  both  Rusk  and 
Crockett  have  decided  to  try  to  fire  him, 
2?  tSt  they  have  not  been  Judicial  and 
^  in  their  handling  of  the  matter  but 
have  been  totent  upon  punlshtog  him  for 
telllruj  the  truth. 

In  the  Senate  subcommittee  transcript  re- 
leased Saturday,  Rusk  still  contends  he  only 
Mked  his  subordinates  to  take  proper  action 
and  "abstained  from  further  participation 
10  he  can  later  serve  as  an  impartial  Judge. 

In  the  past,  Crockett  also  has  contended 
that  he  has  avoided  any  conclusion  on 
Otepka's  case,  but  now  has  testified:  "I  think 
I  would  not  be  quite  truthful  if  I  did  not 
Bay  I  had  formed  some  opinion. 

"TOUR   OPINION'? 

"Would  you  be  wllltog  to  teU  us  what  It  U?" 
Counsel  Sotirwtoe  asekd,  and  Crockett  an- 

"I  think  It  Is  inappropriate  under  the 
game  tojunctlon  that  the  Secretary  (Rusk) 
has  given  the  others." 

Crockett  made  reference  to  Secretary 
Rusk's  instructions  that  State  Department 
officials  who  might  be  called  as  witnesses  In 
the  Otepka  heartogs  were  not  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Senate  subcommittee  on  any  facts 
dealing  with  the  Otepka  case. 

'It  was  toappropriate  for  these  people  to 
express  opinions  when  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  be  witnesses  for  either  side," 
Crockett  explatoed. 

"Would  you  think  that  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  a  set  of  facts  wotild 
influence  the  te&Umony  the  same  witness 
might  give  later  about  the  same  set  of  facts?" 
Sourwtoe  asked. 

"No,  sir;  I  would  not,"  Crockett  replied. 

PUT   ON    NOTICE 

"Don't  you  think  that.  In  effect,  each  of 
these  witnesses  was  put  on  notice  that  if 
he  discussed  anything  at  all  having  to  do 
with  Otepka  he  might  be  violating  an  In- 
struction of  the  Department?"  Sourwlne 
asked. 

"That  is  a  posslbUltF."  Crockett  answered. 

Otepka's  attorney,  Roger  Robb,  has  con- 
tended that  the  State  Department  was  at- 
tempting to  muzzle  witnesses  and  block  testi- 
mony that  might  be  favorable  to  Otepka 
and  unfavorable  to  the  State  Department. 

Crockett  Insisted  that  "I  think  the  Depart- 
ment's effort  was  to  protect  Mr.  Otepka." 

"Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  think  that 
Otepka  ought  to  be  fired?"  Sourwlne  asked 
Crockett. 

"Not    in    that    context,    Mr.    Sourwlne, 
Crockett  said.     "I  think  it  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  the  charges  are  upheld." 

HONEST   DISSENT 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Crockett  had  told 
another  Senate  committee  that  the  State 
Department  has  "a  system  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual understands  that  honeet  dissent  la  • 
part  of  his  Job  and  that  the  environment 
that  exists  Is  tolerant  of  dissent." 


-I  wonder  how  you  would  a;pplY  thoee  pre- 
cepts to  tti9  circumstances  In  the  Otepka 
caeef  Sourwlne  asked.  i 

Crockett  replied  that  the  dissent  shou^l  be 
restricted  to  channels  within  the  State  De- 
partment and  added:  "I  think  that  the  right 
to  dissent  to  other  channels  Is  always  risky 
and  that  when  people  dissent  In  that  manner 
they  are  runntog  a  risk." 

Crockett  declared  that  Otepka  was  wrong 
to  not  asking  to  see  Crockett  or  Secretary 
Rusk  before  giving  information  to  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Subcommittee. 

Otepka  and  subcommittee  members  have 
contended  that  the  subcommittee  was  en- 
titled to  frank  testimony  from  all  Govern- 
ment employees,  uncensored  by  department 
superiors. 

CBEDIBIIirrT   ATTACKED 

Otepka  contends  that  when  his  own  credi- 
bUlty  was  attacked  by  contradictory  testi- 
mony, he  had  a  right  to  produce  records  to 
prove' he  was  right  without  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  superiors  who  might  be  opposed  to 
his  testimony. 

Otepka  also  has  contended  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  a  "get  Otepka"  move  after  he  testified 
about  laxity  on  some  security  matters.  He 
has  said  he  does  not  know  who  ordered  the 
attack  upon  him,  but  knew  it  was  betog  car- 
ried out  by  Rellly,  then  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Secvuity  Matters; 
David  Bellsle,  who  was  Rellly's  assistant,  and 
Elmer  D.  HiU,  an  electronics  expert. 

Rellly,  Bellsle.  and  Hill  first  denied  any 
knowledge  of  placing  what  have  been  termed 
unauthorized  wire  taps  on  Otepka's  tele- 
phone to  an  effort  to  find  grotinds  for  firing 
him.  Later,  however,  they  admitted  knowl- 
edge of  such  wlre-tapptog  activity,  although 
Bellsle  did  not  take  part  to  the  taps  that 
Rellly  and  Hill  placed  on  Otepka's  telephone. 
Rellly  and  Hill  were  permUited  to  resign 
from  the  State  Deptwtment  With  no  deroga- 
tory findings  deeplte  the  admislsons  of  In- 
volvement to  the  wiretaps. 

Rellly  since  has  been  hired  as  a  hearing 
lawyer  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Bellsle  still  holds  a  top  post  at  the 
State  Department  and  was  p^mitted  to  serve 
as  an  adviser  to  a  department  j>anel  that  has 
been  doing  a  study  of  some  controversial  as- 
pects of  the  Otepka  case. 


Otepka  denies  he  cUppod  the  classification 
Indicators  and  has  offered  to  take  a  Ue  detec- 
tpr  test  if  the  State  Department  wlU  give 
such  a  test  to  Rellly. 


DECLINED    COMMENT 


Secretary  Rtisk  has  decltoed  comment  on 
the  handling  of  the  cases  of  Rellly,  Hill,  or 
Bellsle  on  grounds  It  tovolves  the  Otepka 
case  and  would  toterfere  with  his  posture  as 
an  lmi>artlal  Jtidge. 

The  Otepka  hearing  was  set  for  October  15. 
But  because  of  a  delay  to  the  release  of  Sen- 
ate subcommittoe  testimony,  Otepka's  lawyer 
has  asked  for  another  2-week  postponement 
so  he  can  study  all  of  the  testimony  by  Rusk, 
Crockett,  and  others  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Otepka  case. 

There  are  three  mato  groups  of  charges 
against  Otepka.  The  first  is  that  Otepka 
furnished  subcMnmlttee  counsel  Soiirwtoe 
with  what  Rusk  calls  "classified  toformatlon 
concemtog  the  loyalty  of  prospective  State 
Dei>artment  employees"  to  violation  of  an 
executive  branch  directive. 

Otepka  admits  deUverlng  three  documents 
to  Sourwtoe  which  he  said  cannot  be  classed 
as  classified  under  the  directive. 

The  second  group  of  charges  alleges  that 
Otepka  furnished  Sourwtoe  with  a  detailed 
series  of  queetions  for  use  to  questioning  one 
of  Otepka's  superiors  on  a  security  matter. 
Otepka  admits  deUvertog  the  questions,  to  an 
effort  to  force  his  superior  to  tell  the  truth. 
The  third  group  of  charges  is  that  Otepka 
was  responsible  for  cUpplng  the  classification 
todicators  from  a  number  of  classified  docu- 
ments, and  thereby  declassified  the  papers  to 
TloUtlon  of  a  Departmmt  procedure.  It  also 
Is  claimed  that  Otepka,  to  cUpptog  the  docu- 
ments, had  mutilated  them  to  vKdaUon  of  a 
criminal  statute. 


The  Isolated  Fortrett  Theory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  still  some  theorists  £UX)und  to- 
day who  claim  that  the  United  States 
should  completely  disengage  itself  from 
all  problems  outside  our  borders.  These 
self-styled  experts  quote  from  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  de- 
fend the  "Isolated  fortress"  theory  which 
was  popular  with  idealists  before  World 
War  I. 

It  is  unbelievably  difficult  to  explain  to 
such  people  that  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved in  nearly  all  global  affairs — and 
rightly  so.     Our  distance   from  other 
countries  is  no  longer  our  protection.   In 
this  day  and  age.  mtsslles,  rockets,  and 
planes  can  bring  war  to  our  front  door. 
The  day  we  discontinue  our  active  role 
of  leadership  for  the  free  world,  is  the 
day  we  invite  aggression  by  the  Commu- 
nist nations.    As  we  watch  the  weaker 
nations  fall  one  by  one.  we  will  eventuaUy 
find  we  are  fighting  for  our  freedom  on 
our  own  soil. 

Recently   the    Carroll   Times   Herald 
published  an  article  which  supports  my 
feelings.   The  article  points  out  that  Red 
China's  submarines  are  bringing  that 
coimtry  within  nuclear  firing  range  of 
the  United  States.    I  present  this  article 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  as  a 
dramatization  of  our  need  for  continued 
alertness  and  active  participation  in  for- 
eign affairs. 
The  article  follows: 
IFrom.the  CarroU  (La.)  Times  Herald, 
Sept.  1,  19651 
Submarines  Putting  United  States  in  Range, 
or  Communist  Chinese  Bombs 
(By  Tom  Nolan) 
Washington.— The  weaptms  experts   who 
dismissed  the  first  Chtoese  Communist  nu- 
clear explosion  last  October  as  an  atomic  fire- 
cracker now  have  some  startling  new  evidence 
to  consider.     Although  nobody  Is  panicking. 
It  Is  causing  no  little  concern. 

Pelplng  la  building  a  new  long-range  sub- 
marine capable  of  firing  atomic  missiles.  It 
Is  estimated  that  wlthto  3  years,  possibly 
sooner,  the  Chinese  Reds  wlU  be  able  to  pro- 
ject a  genuine  nuclear  threat  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Just  a  few  years  back,  the  words  "Red 
Chtoese  Navy"  were  almost  always  good  for  a 
laugh  in  U.S.  military  circles.  At  best,  they 
conjured  up  an  Image  of  a  bunch  of  motor- 
ized Junks  flitting  to  and  out  of  the  fog 
arovmd  Hong  Kong. 

Although  this  Image  may  still  hold  true  for 
Pelptog-s  surface  fleet,  the  Bed  Chinese 
undersea  navy  Is  altogether  a  different  story. 
LlteraUy  from  scratch,  Pelplng  has  buUt  to 
lees  than  a  decade  a  submarine  fleet  which 
to  numbers  may  be  the  third  largest  to  the 
world.  The  latest  breakdown  to  "Janes 
Fighting  Ships"  ranks  Red  China  fourth  with 
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lUlJs.    Russia  Is  first  with  430  (including 

1  luclear-powered  subs) ,  the  United  States 

""   with  198    (85   of  which  are  nuclear 

Great  Britain  third  with  50,  and 

fifth  with  23. 

sources  now  put  the  Red  Chinese 

quantitative  sub  strength  at  55.  greater  than 

's. 

of  the  subs  are  the  Soviet  type  W- 
craft,  which  have  a  round-trip  range 
■oughly  30,000  miles.     They   are  armed 
with  conventional  torpedoes. 

construction  reportedly  is  underway 
larger  Soviet-type  sub  of  the  G-class. 
ped    with    vertical    tubes    for    missile 
launching.    Its   total   range   is   over   40,000 
mil(  6. 
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would  give  Peiping  the  means  of  de- 

nucleax  payloads  to  American  coastal 

Current  Chinese  Communist  missiles 

believed  to  be  accurate  only  up  to  200 

e.     Red  China's  longest  range  bomber, 

rD-4,  travels  a  total  of  about  4,000  miles. 

Peiping  submarine  strategy  fol- 

Mao  Tte-tung's  ideas  on  guerrilla  war- 

whlch  taterweaves  offensive  and  defen- 

aotlons  to  fit  the  ctrcvunstances.    Until 

Peiping  sub  training  was  mostly  de- 

-  In  posture.     Sinc«  then.  It  has  been 

_  to  the  offense, 
the  early  1960's,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  Head- 
"'"  announced  that  Joint  Slno-Sovlet 
operations  were  being  undertaken 
weertem  Pacific.  In  1963,  India  un- 
'ed  evidence  that  Chinese  Commiinist 
were  operating  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
~i  Ocean. 

the  balance  sheet.  Red  China — even 
a  fleet  of  missile-firing  subs — does  noi^' 
much  of  a  threat  to  the  United  States, 
mllitery  source  notes  that  campcu-lng 
-  -'8  primitive  missiles  to  the  heavy  UjS. 
Is  like  arguing  the  advantages  of  Po- 
cavalry    squadrons    against    Hitler's 
divisions  In  1939.  >- 

no  nuclear  threat  Is  regarded  lightly 
]  oilltary   men    anywhere.     Developing   a 
.    system   for  missiles   opens  a  Pan- 
box  of  potential  military  threats. 

de  Gaulle  has  advanced  a  theory 

Russian  aggression  against  any  U.S.  ally 

wtem  Europe  would  be  highly  unlikely 

Ing  U.S.  taterventlon  by  strategic  nu- 

bombing.    De  Oaxille  reasons  that  the 

States    would    be    deterred    by    the 

of    immediate    Riissian    retaliation 

American  cities.     A  similar  theory 

soon  be  argued  by  U.S.  allies  in  south- 

&sla. 
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ew  Chtaese  Communist  missiles  poised 

coast  of  California  might,  the  theory 

deter   American   nuclear    reaction   to 

aggression  by  Peiptag  In  Asia. 

at  least  one  American  nuclear  scientist, 

^ward  Teller,  the  Red  Chinese  nuclear 

may  be  a  blessing  ta  disguise,  since 

prompt  early  U.S.  development  of  an 

-  missile  defense. 


Tiat 


the  Chtaese  bomb  is  a  real  threat  to 
no  one  can  doubt,"  says  Teller.  "Yet, 
( llcits  the  correct  positive  response  from 
I  might  ftad  ourselves  In  the  end  in  a 
improved  situation." 
Teller,  the  best  missile  defense  is  based 
rocket  which  need  not  hit  the  tacom- 
^arhead  to  destroy  it,  but  which  neu- 
"  it  by  merely  approaching  it.  This 
can  He  done,  he  says,  only  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosic  n. 


the  United   States  among  Western 
he  argues,  has  the  nuclear  technol- 
ogy tf)  develop  stich  a  device  at  this  time. 
defensive  unit  can  be  wired  up  ta 
ft  manner  that.  If  fired.  It  would  «c- 
»*  a  safe  distance  from  the  groxmd," 
TsDer.    "We  can  give  our  allies  tastru- 
whleb  cannot  be  used  except  ta  self- 
If  anybody  vsnts  to  change  the 
IM  wlU  Omiroj  the  rocket." 


Strengthening  the  Effectiveness  of  ParKa- 
I  mentary  Institutions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF   NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1965 

Mr.  PIRNTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  54th 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  recently 
held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  the  Honorable 
Allan  A.  MacNaughton,  Speaker  of  Can- 
ada's House  of  Commons,  gave  an  impor- 
tant address  on  "'Strengthening  the 
Effectiveness  of  Parliamentary  Institu- 
tions." This  excellent  speech  was  di- 
rected to  one  of  the  more  significant 
topics  on  the  agenda  of  the  conference 
and  carried  a  message  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

While  the  problems  facing  our  respec- 
tive nations  have  not  been  entirely  simi- 
lar, we  have  a  close  bond  with  our  sister 
Parliament  to  the  north.  Together  we 
share  the  objective  of  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive representative  government  and 
seek  to  envision  and  to  employ  those 
means  which  will  insure  its  sm-vival.  Mr. 
MacNaughton  characterizes  a  parliament 
as  "both  the  pulse  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation." 

We,  in  this  country,  trust  that  our 
Congress  is  also  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  thoughts  which  this  distinguished 
parliamentarian  has  set  forth,  particu- 
larly, his  summary  of  suggested  emphasis 
if  parliamentary  bodies  are  to  insure 
their  effectiveness: 

Strengthening  the  Effectiveness  of  Par- 
liamentary Institutions 
(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Alan  A.  Mac- 
Naughton, QC.,  MP..  Speaker  of  Canada's 
House  of  Conmions  to  the  54th  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conference,  September  15 
1965) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  delegates,  it 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  might  be  In  a 
position  to  contribute  something  from  our 
Canadian  experience  to  the  consideration  of 
agenda  Item  No.  5 — "Means  of  Strengthen- 
tag  the  Effectiveness  of  Parliamentary  Insti- 
tutions." Before  doing  so,  however,  let  me 
say  agata  how  very  haj^y  we  are  to  be  host 
to  this  important  International  Conference. 
We  do  hope  that  the  program  we  have  ar- 
ranged has  commended  Itself  to  the  delegates 
and  that  you  will  take  back  to  your  home 
countries  pleasurable  memcM-les  of  your  stay 
in  Canada. 

The  agenda  of  this  Conference  is  directed 
In  main  toward  the  great  international  po- 
litical questions  of  our  time.  This  is  as  It 
should  be,  for  this  forum  provides  an  unex- 
ampled opportunity  for  their  discussion  in 
an  objective  and  detached  atmosphere.  It 
is  well,  however,  that  the  agenda  also  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  by  parliamen- 
tarians of  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  In- 
stitutions. 

It  Is  important  in  a  debate  of  this  kind  to 
be  sure  Just  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  "strengthentag  parliamentary  institu- 
tions." 

Parliament,  as  a  repository  of  power,  oo\ild 
be  strengthened  by  suppresstag  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  individual  members,  thereby 
stifling  opposition  and  bringing  the  institu- 
tion of  Parliament  under  monolithic  ooDtrtA. 


TbJs  would  certainly  strengthen  Pariiatt-,t 
but  it  Just  as  certainly  would  weaken  dM«^ 
racy.  '««««• 

If  Parllaznent  Is  to  be  an  instrumeat  in  ttu 
preeerratUm  at  democracy.  Its  strength  mw 
be  measured  by  its  success  to  the  fulfllhiMM 
of  that  function.  ^°^» 

This  means  that,  ta  strengthening  Parlii. 
ment.  we  ahonhl  seek  to  do  more  than  menii 
to  promote  Its  efficiency  as  a  law-matan; 
body.  We  must  insxu-e  that  it  remalnBarm! 
resentative  institution,  dependent  upon  tte 
operation  of  a  free  electoral  system.  ParUa- 
ment  should  be  a  microcosm  of  the  elector- 
ate— no  better  and  ho  worse  than  the  men 
and  women  who  elect  it. 

We  must  also  Insure  that  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  govern  are  given 
reasonable  facilities  for  doing  so,  while  thoM 
whose  right  it  Is  to  oppose  and  whose  dutj 
it  Is  to  offer  alternatives  are  ndt  unduly  fruB- 
trated.  We  miist  insure  that  every  Member 
is  given  the  opportimlty  to  play  a  full  part  in 
Parliament's  activities;  that  Parliament  uses 
its  time  profitably;  that  the  b\illt-in  checks 
and  balances  remain  effective  without  be- 
comtag  merely  obstructive:  and  that  every 
valid  point  of  view  may  be  heard  and  given 
the  chance  to  make  its  impact. 

Fortunately,  Parliament  is  a  flexible  in- 
stitution, and  it  iB  probable  that  its  greateet 
strength  lies  ta  its  adaptability  and  capacity 
for  evolution.  Parliamentary  reform  is  a  con- 
tlnutag  process  and  ta  Great  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  gotag  on  for  many  cen- 
turies. Yet,  ta  spite  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  par- 
liamentary system,  the  basic  structure  of  the 
British  Parliament  has  undergone  no  funda- 
mental alteration  stace  the  ^use  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Conunons  began  to  site  sep- 
arately some  time  in  the  14th  centiu-y.  The 
British  people,  while  preserving  their  ancient 
constitution,  aclileved  democracy  through 
Parliament,  thus  demonstrattag  their  genius 
for  adapting  ancient  institutions  to  modern 
requirements. 

If  any  Parliament  is  to  function  properly, 
it  must  obviously  keep  pace  with  the  times 
It  must  recognize  the  realities  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  one  of  which  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  responsibilities  of  government 
have  increased  during  the  20th  century. 
There  are  few  member  countries  who  have 
not  undergone  this  experience. 

In  the  simpler  societies  of  yesteryear— in 
the  days  before  universal  education,  mea- 
sures of  health  and  social  welfare,  and  the 
many  other  forms  of  governmental  partici- 
pation in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
nation — Parliament  was  as  much  a  tomm 
for  the  expression  of  private  opinion  as  it 
was  an  Instrument  of  government  action. 
But  the  resi>onslbllltIes  of  government  to- 
day extend  Into  so  many  spheres  of  activity 
that  the  greater  part  of  Parliament's  time 
necessarily  be  constimed  by  government 
business.  The  opportxmitles  of  the  private 
member  are  greatly  curtailed  as  a  result  of 
this  situation  but  it  Is  one  which  we  must 
accept  and  to  which  we  must  attune  our  pro- 
cedure. 

Parliamentary  procedure  is  the  corner- 
stone of  parliamentary  democracy.  John 
Hatsell,  the  great  parliamentary  authority  of 
the  18th  century  put  it  this  way: 

"The  forms  of  proceedings,  as  instituted 
by  our  ancestors,  operated  as  a  check  and 
a  control  on  the  action  of  mtalsters,  and 
they  were,  ta  many  instances,  a  shelter  and 
a  protection  to  the  minority  against  the  at- 
tempts of  power." 

This  Is  a  truth  which  has  not  faded  with 
the  passage  of  time.  But  it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  devise  our  rules  of  procedure  In 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  majority  to 
secure  the  passage  of  its  measures  while  at 
the  same  time  preservtag  the  rights  of  the 
minority  to  delay,  to  criticize,  a^d  to  exert  itt 
legitimate  influence.     We,  in  Canada — with 
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r^iitlcal  parties  represented  ta  Parlia 
Si^^ve  rSson  to  know  that  this  1.  more 

ii«  aatd  than  done. 
'•g^^Sherited  the  British  P«|rti^^- 
'"^TOtem.    and    we    have    found— «s    to 
^t^2!!that  the  process  of  reform  must  be 
!!Sc  ta  nature.    ParUament  cannot  re- 
''CftitS  if  it  18  to  avoid  stagnation.    Our 
°^'2e  is  based  on  that  of  Westminster, 
S, fit  was  inherited  before  the  procedural 
Sis  into  which  the  British  House  of  Com- 
fS  was  plunged  during  the  1880's.    Dras- 
H^^^cl^nges  were  Implemented  at  that 
Sae  relating  to  the  closure,  ttoe  dlscipUnaiy 
^ere  of  the  chair,   dilatory  motions,  the 
rle^esJary  claiming  of  divisions,  the  ad- 
nSnTof  the  house  on  a  deflnl^*  i°*t- 
K^nt  public  importance,  and  the  in- 
Sducti^  of  fixed  hours  of  sitttag  and  ad- 
^SSent.    Those  rules-tatroduced  origi- 
^y  for  the  purpose  of  countering  obstruc- 
SS-have  b^ome  an  essential  part  of  the 
nrocedural  machtaery  at  Westminster  with- 
oSrtwhlch  the  house  would  never  be  able  to 
dlapose  of  the  massive  volume  of  bustaess  be- 

^°A  few  of  these  rules  found  their  way  tato 
Canadian  procedure  but>— before  the  major 
reforms  tatroduced  by  the  government  and 
adopted  on  an  experimental  basis  ta  June  of 
this  year— Canadian  procedure  was  to  some 
extent  at  the  same  stage  of  development  as 
British  procedtire  prior  to  the  1880*8.  Our 
standing  orders  provided  for  no  allocation  of 
ame  procedure:  no  limitation  of  financial 
debates:  no  limit  on  the  question  period— 
except  on  Wednesdays;  no  proper  regiUatton 
of  the  raising  of  questions  of  privilege.  In 
addition,  the  speaker's  authority  was  se- 
verely curbed  by  a  rule  permitttag  any  mem- 
ber to  appeal  to  the  house  against  a  rultag 
from  the  chair,  no  notice  of  motion  being 

required.  _,>.,. 

Our  procedure  had  Just  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times,  with  the  result  that  the  house 
was  imable  to  program  its  bustaess,  it  was 
impossible  to  plan  a  timetable,  and  none  of 
us  had  any  Idea  when  a  session  wotild  begin 
or  end.  For  example,  the  session  of  1964-65 
lasted  248  days — the  longest  in  Canadian 
hlstorv. 

It  was  clear  that  these  conditions  were 
weakening  Parliament,  and  this  problem  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  more  than  one 
select  committee  In  recent  years.  However, 
a  real  breakthrough  was  accomLjrilshed  last 
June,  and  I  thtak  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
refOTm  measures  tatroduced  by  the  govern- 
ment were  the  direct  result  of  the  wcwk  of  an 
all-party  committee  of  which  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  the  chairman. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  1964-66 
session  that  the  Hotise  appotated  our  Special 
Committee  on  Procedure  and  Organization  to 
carry  on  the  work  started  by  a  similar  com- 
mittee late  in  the  previotis  session.  Our  com- 
mittee was  given  extremely  wide  terms  of 
reference — namely  to  consider  the  procedure 
and  organization  of  the  House  "for  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  suggesting  any  changes  that  would 
assure  the  more  expeditious  dispatch  of  pub- 
lic btislness  and  would  strengthen  Parliament 
and  make  it  more  effective." 

It  will  be  seen  that  In  our  approach  to 
the  task  we  were  not  limited — as  previous 
procedural  committees  had  been — to  the  con- 
sideration of  procedure  alone.  In  fact,  much 
of  the  committee's  best  work  was  accom- 
plished In  nonprocedural  areas  such  as  staff 
organization,  public  relations,  the  faclUties 
and  services  provided  tcx  Members,  and  the 
improvement  of  parliamentary  publications. 
The  conmalttee  realized  that  the  provision  of 
adequate  working  conditions  for  Members 
was  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  strength- 
ening of  Parliament 


The  facilities  for  simultaneous  interpreta- 
tion in  six  languages  now  In  use  in  this  cham- 
ber, and  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian 
Secretariat  which  has  organized  this  im- 
portant international  Conference,  both  re- 


sulted from  the  initiative  of  the  committee 
In  addition,  provision  has  been  made  for 
electronic  recording  of  committee  proceed- 
ings and  a  number  of  the  rooms  so  equipped 
are  ta  use  this  week.  The  Implementation  o< 
these  recommendations  demonstrates  the  im- 
portance which  we.  to  Canada,  attach  to  the 
promotion  of  interparliamentary  cooperation 
and  the  strengthening  of  Instltuttons  such  as 

the  IPU. 

Delegates  may  also  be  aware  that  we  have 
recruited  some  30  students  from  universities 
all  across  Canada  to  act  as  tourist  guides 
and  to  assist  in  the  reception  and  hospitaUty 
programs  fca-  this  Conference.  We  feel  that 
It  Is  most  important  to  totroduce  our  young 
people— the  future  leaders  of  society— to  the 
Institutions  and  processes  of  government. 
We  wish  them  to  take  pride  in  their  country's 
democratic  Inheritance,  and  we  therefore  wel- 
come any  opportunity  which  brings  them 
into  direct  contact  with  Parliament  and  Its 
functioning. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  work,  we 
have  also  made  a  start  on  the  establishment 
of  a  research  service  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. A  small  research  staff  Is  now  being  or- 
ganized within  the  Ubrary  of  ParUament  as 
the  nucleus  for  the  creation  of  an  expert 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 

On  the  purely  procedural  side,  we  have 
made  some  headway  ta  oxir  efforts  to  make 
better  use  of  Parliament's  time.  For  example, 
the  Speaker's  control  over  the  dally  question 
period — which  sometimes  lasted  as  much  as 
an  hour  and  a  half — has  been  greatiy 
strengthened.  We  now  have,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  a  half -hour  time  limit  cm  oral 
questions  each  day— except  Monday — when 
1  hour  is  provided. 

A  feature — entirely  new  to  Canadian  prac- 
tice but  familiar  to  the  parliamentarians  of 
Westminster — has  been  the  provision  three 
timee  weekly  of  an  extra  half -hour  at  the  end 
of  the  day  for  the  airing  of  grievances.  This 
has  provided  a  most  useful  "safety  valve"  for 
members  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
answers  given  to  them  by  Ministers  of  the 
Crown. 

It  has  also  Improved  the  opportunities 
available  to  private  members  by  providing 
them  with  an  additional  hour  and  a  half  dur- 
ing the  week  for  the  ventilation  of  matters 
unrelated  to  government  business.  One  of 
the  great  problems  of  modem  parliamentary 
government  Is  to  avoid  curtailing  too  severely 
the  time  available  to  the  Individual  member 
for  raising  matters  cm  his  own  initiative. 
Government  bustaess  consumes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  parliamentary  time  and  we 
must.  I  believe,  spare  no  effort  to  widen  the 
horizon  of  those  who  sit  on  the  back- 
benches— ^both  government  and  cq^osltlon. 

Improvemenn  were  also  made  ta  the  proce- 
dure for  adjourning  the  House  on  a  definite 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  and  a 
time  limitation  was  tatroduced  ta  respect 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  stage  of  a 
money  bill.  At  the  same  time,  provision  was 
made  for  postponing  consideration  of  the 
short  title  clause  of  a  bill  at  the  committee 
stage,  experience  having  shown  that  the 
debate  on  this  clause  tended  to  become  a 
repetition  of  the  second  reading  debate. 

It  has  also  been  written  into  o\a  perma- 
nent rules  (standtag  cHxiers)  that  the  House 
will  not  sit  on  certata  specified  public  holi- 
days, unless  otherwise  ordered. 

The  most  far-reaching  reforms  i^roposed 
by  the  committee  relate  to  committee  wtn-k. 
Our  recommendations  formed  the  basis  for 
measures  Introduced  by  the  Goverrmaent  ta 
May  of  this  year  and  adopted  by  the  House 
a  month  later.  The  new  rules  provided  for 
the  complete  restructuring  of  our  standing 
committees;  the  reference  of  spending  esti- 
mates to  these  committees  as  a  regular  prac- 
tice; and  the  tatroduction  of  a  time  limita- 
tion on  supply  debates  ta  the  House  and  ta 
committee  of  supply.  These  changes  were 
adopted  on  a  tonporary  basis  only,  but  it 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  one  of  the  first  ac- 


tions of  the  new  parliament  will  be  to  re- 
affirm t>iAm. 

Under  these  temporary  rule  changes,  stand- 
ing committees  w«re  restructured  to  such  a 
way  as  to  distribute  committee  work  more 
equitably  among  Members;  to  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  committees;  and  to 
widen  the  opportunities  of  the  todivldual 
Member  who  can  so  easUy  find  his  Initiative 
Btified.  By  referring  financial  estimates  to 
these  committees  and  limiting  supfriy  de- 
bates elsewhere,  it  was  our  hope  that  the 
details  of  the  estimates  would  be  thrashed 
out  ta  the  oonunittees  and  then  be  reported 
to  the  Hotise. 

We  envisaged  that  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply debates  in  the  House  itself  would  be 
concerned  only  with  broad  questions  of  pol- 
icy, the  opposition  reserving  the  right  to  se- 
lect the  departments  for  discussion,  as  at 
Westminster.  Thxis.  much  of  the  work  o< 
supply  would  take  place  ta  oonunittees  con- 
cerned with  particular  departments,  enabltag 
private  members  to  increase  the  usefutaess 
of  their  contribution  and  to  become  better 
informed  on  the  worktags  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  government. 

I  had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  we  to 
this  Parliament  were  not  extracting  the  max- 
iTTnim  effectiveness  from  our  committee  sys- 
tem. It  had  seemed  to  me  that  much  of  the 
detail — particularly  with  regard  to  finance — 
which  would  never  adequately  be  discussed 
on  the  floor  <rf  this  chaml>er.  could  -pnAU 
ably  be  considered  ta  committees  ^)eclally 
designed  for  the  purpose. 

In  such  committees  the  tadlvidual  mem- 
ber could  acquire  specialized  knowledge:  his 
oppcM-tunity  to  participate  to  the  process  of 
government  at  a  crucial  level  would  be 
greater;  his  potential  influence  would  be  im- 
proved; and  his  role  would  become  altogether 
more  effective.  Government  pressure  upon 
parliamentary  time — ^whlch  all  our  countries 
have  experienced— Is  with  us  to  stay.  It  is 
through  the  effective  use  of  oonunittees 
that  Parliament  can  probably  best  fxilfUl  Ite 
traditional  role  as  the  watchdog  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  individual  members  best  ex- 
ercise their  functions  as  guardians  of  the 
purse  and  protectors  agatast  executive 
action. 

Another  important  reform  Introduced  by 
the  Government  Is  the  abolition  of  appeals 
from  speaker's  rultags<r  This  matter  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  Committee  on 
Procedure  and  Organization,  although  no 
formal  recommendation  had  been  made  with 
regard  to  it.  There  was,  however,  general 
agreement  that  this  rule  was  a  constant 
threat  to  the  speaker's  authority  and  served 
no  good  purpose.  The  House  did  not  require 
such  a  rule  to  remain  master  <A  its  own  pro- 
cedure, since  the  Chair  could  always  be  chal- 
lenged-by  way  of  a  substantive  motion  re- 
quiring notice. 

The  authority  and  discipltae  of  the  chair — 
vrtlUng  accepted  by  the  house — is  a  nec- 
essary foundation  of  Parliament's  strength, 
and  a  rule  permitting  appeals  Is  tacompat- 
Ible  with  the  need  to  protect  the  speaker 
from  Impulsive  or  frivolous  challenges  to  his 
authority. 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  merely  to  re- 
form procedure.  The  success  and  the 
strength  of  Parliament  must  ta  the  long  run 
depend  not  on  written  rules  but  on  the  at- 
titude of  the  members  to  their  responsibili- 
ties; the  attitude  of  the  people  who  elect 
them  and  to  whom  they  are  accoimtable; 
and  the  quality  of  the  leadership  provided 
ta  both  the  national  and  parliamentary 
areas. 

Parliamentary  government  must  be  respon- 
sible government  If  It  Is  to  succeed,  and  the 
burden  of  responsibility  must  be  carried, 
not  only  by  each  tadlvidual  legislator,  but 
by  each  individual  elector.  No  written  docu- 
ment alone  can  guarantee  the  preservation 
of  parliamentary  freedom.  Delegates  win  re- 
call that  the  constitution  of  the  Wetour  Re- 
public was  one  of  the  most  democratic  ever 
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a  reeponalble  nation  can  elect  a  re- 
le  gorenunent.    Every  elector  should 
rare  of  what  he  la  voting  for.  and  polltl- 
XMuelousnees    can    only    be    achieved 
education,  and  I  do  not  mean  for- 
iducatlon  alone.    We  have  all  heard  of 
»natltuency — cmd    every    country    has 
-of  which  It  la  said:  "Hiey  would  vote 
baboon  in  that  place  as  long  as  he 
the  right  party  label."     An  exaggera- 
perhi^M;  but  it  reflects  the  kind  of  at- 
)  which  one  finds  wherever  votes  are 
tccordlng  to  unreasoning  prejudice, 
elector  must  be  educated  to  use  his 
;.  which  leads  me  to  the  special  re- 
whlch  is  borne  by  the  candidate. 
_  himself  for  election  in  the  first 
he  is  presuming  that  he  is  worthy  of 
'ntlng  his  country,  and  it  is  there- 
duty  to  offer  his  electors  the  choice  to 
he  himself  is  sincerely  pledged  and  to 
that  choice  fully  and  honestly. 
educati<xi   of  the   electorate    Is   the 
.   of  the  leadership.    The  proc- 
in  the  schools  and  in  the  unlver- 
at  which  period  we  in  Parliament  can 
1st  with  organized  visits  and  such 
as  our  recruitment  of  student  guides 
I  I  have  already  referred.    But  after 
]  erlod  of  formal   education,  it  is  the 
a.   leadership   of  our   political   parties 
must  take  on  the  responsibility  and 
"  '  public  from  falling  into  apathy  and 
ignorance.    The  country  looks  for 
_  worth  voting  for — something  it 
1  lelleve  in — and,  of  course,  something 
the   leaders   believe    in    Uiemselves. 
elected  to  Parliament  the  Member 
representative  as  much  of  those  who 
against  him  as  of  those  who  support 
One  of  the  first  things  of  which  be 
1«come  aware  la  the  extent  to  which 
e  cecutlve  has  encroached  on  the  tradl- 
preserve    of    Parliament.      This    has 
an  Inevitable  accompaniment  of  the 
i  in  tSxe  responsibilities  of  govem- 
It  Is  therefore  doubly  important  that 
fi  indamental  authority  of  Parliament — 
y  its  ultimate  control  over  executive 
ahould  be  jealously  safeguarded, 
basic  parliamentary  freedom  which 
*  about  in  the  textbooks  is  the  con- 
finance.    This  is  in  danger  of  be- 
a  myth.    Vast  sums  are  voted  by 
js  each  year  for  various  purposes. 
1  ow  many  of  the  Members  who  vote 
Imow  the  purposes  for  which  these 
are  required.    Under  modem  parlla- 
.'  conditions  it  is  q^llte  impossible  to 
1  borough  debates  on  the  details  of  tax- 
and    appropriation    except    through 
-and  again  I  wo\ild  emphasize 
this  is  the  forum  where  the  private 
ooiild  perform  some  of  his  most 
work. 

must  take  account  of  the  problems 

executive  but  at  the  same  time  we 

not  forget  that  Parliament  is  a  far 

lasic  institution  of  government.    Oov- 

are  entitled  to  expect  reasonable 

n,    but    not    abject    compliance. 
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ummlng  up  o\ur  Canadian  experience, 
woi  Id  suggest  six  necessary  prerequisites 
tl  e  strengthening  of  parliamentary  in- 
■tltut  ons  in  the  20th  centiuy: 

1.  i  11  concerned  in  the  political  process — 
from   ;he  national  leader  down  to  the  newly 
qualil  ed  elect<X' — should  recognize  and  ac- 
1  tielr  share  of  the  burden  of  democratic 


cept 
respo^billty; 

2 
count 
n 


I  arliamentary  procedure  must  take  ac- 
it  of  the  pressiu^  of  government  busl- 
I  Qd  be  such  as  to  enable  \u  to  plan  our 
a  nentary  programs  and  to  allocate  oxu: 
]  rofltably; 

i  t  the  same  time,  in  expediting  the  pas- 
<  f  government  business  we  must  avoid 


parliamentary 
time 
S. 
■age 


any  violation  of  the  basic  principle  of  par- 
liamentary control; 

4.  The  effectiveness  of  the  individual  Mem- 
ber should  be  promoted  through  his  employ- 
ment on  committees,  and  by  all  other  means 
poesible; 

5.  The  House  should  respect  and  support 
the  authority  of  the  Chair,  investing  it  with 
all  the  powers  it  requires  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  dignity  and,  above  all, 
the  protection  of  minority  rights; 

6.  Finally,  members  should  be  provided 
with  proper  faculties  and  services  to  enable 
them  to  discbarge  their  important  respon- 
slbllitlee  adequately  and  In  the  best  interests 
of  those  they  represent. 

Parliament  is  both  the  pulse  and  the  voice 
of  a  nation.  The  prlvUeges  of  Parliament 
are  the  privileges  of  the  people,  for  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  members,  we  are  pro- 
tecting the  freedom  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
And  if  the  precious  legacy  of  freedcwn  Is  thus 
protected  Ln  every  land,  then  the  world  as  a 
whole  will  be  free  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  man's 
progress. 

This  great  parliamentary  gathering  of  more 
than  60  nations  Is  an  earnest  of  our  deter- 
mination to  reach  those  broad  sunlit  uplands 
that  beckon  us  on.  Liberty  was  never  bought 
without  sacrifice,  and  no  Parliament  can  vin- 
dicate Itself  as  a  pillar  of  freedom  merely  by 
taking  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  was 
Edmund  Burke  who  said:  "The  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good 
men  do  nothing." 

Our  road  Is  not  an  easy  one.  Yet  I  still 
hope  that  I  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
nations  will  compete  together  only  in  peace- 
ful pxxrsults  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
and  when  their  peoples  will  meet,  not  upon 
the  battlefield,  but  through  their  chosen 
delegates  at  assemblies  such  as  this. 


Mail  Volume  and  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Post  Office  Department  for  years 
has  attempted  to  minimize  the  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  between  mail 
volume  and  prosperity.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  when  the  Department 
has  been  attempting  to  raise  the  postage 
rates. 

It  Is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  read  the 
Post  Office  Department's  press  release 
No.  141,  dated  September  26,  which  at- 
tributes the  unexpected  and  unprece- 
dented incretise  in  mail  volume  during 
the  past  summer  to  "the  stimulus  of  a 
strong  national  economy." 

The  fact  is,  the  statisticians  and  prog- 
nosticators  in  the  department  predicted 
only  a  normal  volume  increase  of  2.7 
percent  over  the  summer  of  1964,  instead 
of  which  they  have  been  confronted  with 
a  5.1  percent  increase.  Since  depart- 
mental officials  had  based  their  budget 
and  their  appropriations  requests  on  the 
lesser  figure,  this  has  caused  them  con- 
siderable inconvenience  in  operating  the 
service. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  busi- 
ness users  of  the  malls  do  stimulate  and 
prime  the  national  economy.  And  when 
the  national  economy  is  thriving,  the 


usage  of  the  mails  increases  pronor 
tionately.  ^^^' 

This  Is  a  fact  that  has.  in  the  pagt 
been  obvious  to  everyone  except  Oovmi 
ment  accoimtants.  It  is  nice  to  see  ths 
Post  Office  Department  finally  admltttaS 
the  validity  of  the  obvious. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Post 
Office  Department  release  No.  I4i  in  the 
Record: 

Uail  vcdume,  a  traditional  barometer  a 
economic  strength,  surged  far  beyond  exnee. 
tations  during  the  past  summer,  undw^ 
stimulus  of  a  strong  national  economy  tiu 
Post  OflJce  Department  reported  today.  Hen 
are  highlights,  based  on  expert  estimates: 

1.  For  the  first  two  accounting  periods  tUi 
summer,  from  mid-June  to  mid-August,  nuui 
volume  jxunped  6.1  percent  over  a  comDa- 
rable  period  last  year  .  . 

2.  The  6.1 -percent  increase  was  almost 
twice  as  much  as  a  2.7-percent  increase  pte- 
vlously  forecast  by  Department  experts. 

3.  The  approximate  5 -percent  Increase  vai 
uniform  in  major  mail  categories— letten, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals,  advertising  mat- 
ter, reflecting  uniformity  of  strength  in  many 
sectors  of  the  national  economy. 

4.  Mail  volume  for  the  two  accountJn* 
periods  of  4  weeks  each  rose  from  9,521,117- 
000  pieces  for  last  year  to  10,003,028,000  pieoei 
this  summer. 

6.  Revenue  this  past  summer  was  $627,- 
301.000  tor  the  two  periods  compared  wltk 
$594,342,000  last  year,  an  Increase  of  neariy 
•33  miUion  and  W  million  more  than  antici- 
pated earlier  by  expert  projections. 

History  lias  demonstrated  the  validity  of 
mail  volume  as  a  barometer  of  eooncHnlc 
strength.  In  1929,  before  the  depression,  for 
example,  mall  volume  was  nearly  28  blUloo 
pieces.  It  dropped  steadUy  to  19.8  billion 
pieces  in  1933.  setting  back  the  clock  on  maU 
volimie  to  pre- World -War-I  days. 

A  report  from  the  Department's  Biueaa  of 
Finance  and  Administration  on  the  mall 
volume  increase  stated :  "Instead  of  tapraing 
off,  as  had  Ijeen  expected,  the  recovery 
seemed  to  gain  renewed  strength  this  simi- 
mer.  Sustained  economic  gains  and  the  more 
optimistic  tone  that  pervades  spending  plans 
have  pushed  mall  volume  and  revenues  wdl 
ahead  of  forecasts." 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
crease in  mail  volume  was  not  caused  by  any 
aeasonal  factors,  and,  in  most  years,  it  noted, 
the  period  Is  on  the  dull  side  because  It  oc- 
curs at  the  height  of  the  vacation  season. 

The  comparison  between  the  summer  pwl- 
ods  in  1964  and  1965,  however.  Is  particularly 
noteworthy  because  mail  volume  last  summer 
was  at  an  exceptionally  high  level  due  to  the 
maU  generated  all  over  the  Nation  by  elec- 
tion campaigns. 


Home  RhIc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MAKTLAirO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
opponents  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  indicated  concern  lest 
the  rights  of  all  American  citizens  to  a 
National  Capital  of  which  they  can  be 
proud  be  somehow  restricted  imder  home 
rule,  a  recent  national  poll  has  revealed 
that  Americans  throughout  the  country 
feel  overwhelmingly  that  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  ought  to  be  able 
to  govern  themselves. 
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T  nubmlt  the  results  of  the  Harris  sur- 
J  «  ti^y  appeared  in  the  Washington 
SL  TSday/September  23,  1965.  and 
^^TT^  to  the  attention  of  our 

J^be  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  1966] 
Lbicans  favor  Homx  RULE  roB  WASHmc 
**^  ton  bt  6  to  1 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

Bv  better  than  6  to  1.  Americans  support 
.rrae  for  the  city  of  Washington. 
sSble  majorities  of  voters  in  all  p^les, 
S  who  voted  for  Goldwater  or  for  John- 
^n  in  1964  people  from  all  regions,  voters 
Sn  bif  cmS  and  small  towns  all  favor 
JX  ri^e  for  residents  of  Washington. 
''X  main  reasons  people  give  for  backing 
hniM  rule  are  three:  that  people  in  any 
?^  Bh^W  have  the  right  to  govern  them- 
^„  that  a  city  should  determine  Its  own 
d«toy  and  that  Congress  has  not  done  a 
S^l^b  to  running  the  city  of  Washington. 

rae  opposition  centers  on  one  major  con- 
cern overhome  rule-that  with  Its  large 
So  population,  a  newly  elected  local  Dis- 
trict government  would  be  dominated  by  that 

T1SS°"S««  ^-^^on  Of  the  national 
electoratTwas  reminded  that  CongriMS  is 
«Sgomg  to  vote  on  whether  to  give  Wash- 
^n  home  rule.  Each  person  interviewed 
TO  then  asked,  -Would  you  favor  or  oppose 
home  rule  for  Washington,  D.C.?'" 

A  total  of  66  percent  of  the  NaUons 
voters  said  they  favor  home  rule,  10  Percent 
gald  they  oppose  It  and  24  percent  said  they 
were  not  sure  how  they  felt  about  the  issue. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  home  rule  tor  the 
city  of  Washington  tends  to  run  higher 
among  the  more  affluent  sectors  of  the  popu- 
lation—those  who  have  attended  coUege  and 
those  earning  over  $10,000  a  year.  Negroea 
tlao  are  overwhehningly  in  favor  of  eatab- 
llahlng  local  elective  government  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Support  for  home  rule  clearly  U  not  a 
pBTtlsan  political  Issue  among  the  people,  as 
eyldenced  by  the  fact  that  1964  Goldwater 
and  Johnson  voters  are  ahnost  equally  in 
Javoc  of  passage  of  a  home  rule  bill. 

WhUe  support  of  home  rule  is  highest  m 
the  West  and  Midwest,  the  ratio  of  bacWng 
\t  generally  uniform  across  the  Nation.  "Hie 
6-to-l  majcoltles  remain  intact  in  the  big 
cities,  suburbs,  small  towns,  and  farms  of  the 

°°VotS  were  probed  in  depth  for  what  lay 
behind  their  stated  views. 

Typical  of  the  comments  volunteered  in 
favor  of  home  rule  was  that  of  a  68-year-old 
retired  man  in  Los  Angeles  who  said,  '  They 
are  people  like  us  and  should  have  their  own 
officials  and  their  own  government.  Why 
ahould  they  be  an  exception?"  A  fO-ye^J;* 
housewife  In  Stroud,  Okla.,  added,  iney 
have  a  right  to  their  own  government.  Amer- 
ica stands  for  what  Is  right  for  one  is  rtght 
for  all."  A  39-year-old  executive  from  ^ 
ArtKJT.  Mich.,  said,  "Congress  ^^^  ^'^^^^ ,^.l 
time  nor  inclination  to  deal  with  the  city  s 
woblems."  .  .y. 

Opposing  home  nile  was  the  wife  of  t*e 
itoreWmiger  in  Lancaster,  N.Y.,  who  said. 
"Because  of  the  racial  imbalance,  every  city 
office  wiU  be  held  by  a  Negro."  A  Sl-year-rtd 
Okron.  Ohio,  rubber  worker  added,  ine 
colored  would  Just  take  over."  _^.    ^  „ 

While  the  issue  of  home  rule  has  Btlrrea  a 
division  of  opinion  generating  considerable 
heat,  when  all  of  the  opinions  are  added,  tne 
prevaUlng  view  is  a  landsUde  in  favor  of  home 
rule  for  the  Cs^ital  City. 
A  cross  section  of  Americans  was  asked: 
"As  you  know,  the   city  of  Washington 
DC,  can  vote  in  presidential  elections,  but 
does  not  elect  its  own  city  govwnment.    Con- 
gress is  soon  going  to  vote  on  whether  at  not 
to  give  the  city  <rf  Wasliington  home  rule. 
Would  you  favor  or  oppose  home  rule  for 
Washington,  D.C." 


Home  rule  for  DisMot  of  CfciwnWa 


Nationwide 

By  political  party: 

RepabUcans. 

Democrats... 

Independents 
By  region: 

East 

Midvrest 

South 

West -- 

By  size  of  place 

City -- 

Suburbs 

Towns 

Rural 

By  1964  vote: 

Qoldwater  voters 

Johnson  voters. . 
By  education: 

8tb  grade  or  lea 


High  school 

CoUege 
By  race: 

White 

Negro-  - 
By  religion: 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 
By  income: 

Under  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

Over  $10,000.-. 


Each  voter  who  said  he  either  favored  or 
opposed    home    rule    for   Washington    was 

"Why  do  you  feel  that  wayt    Any  other 
reason?" 

Reasons  favor  or  oppose  home  rule 


. 

Total    Repub- 

Demo- 

Inde- 

Nation 

Ucans 

crats 

pend- 
ent 

Why  lavor: 

Every  city  should 

determine  own 
destiny       

33 

28 

33 

38 

Every  community 

has  right  to 
self-government- - 

24 

19 

28 

20 

Can  do  better  Job 

6 

16 

than  Congress... 

S 

9 

Total  lavoring- 

M 

M 

78 

74 

Why  oppose: 

Too  many  Ne- 

groes, would 

8 

6 

8 

takeover 

7 

Seat  of  Federal 

Government 

should  be  run 

by  Federal 

1 

6 

Oovemment 

2 

Population  is 

2 

I 

0 

transient  - 

1 

Total  opposing.. 

10 

11 

8 

OK 

14 
12 

Total  not  sure... 

1         ^ 

■ " 

businessman  quicker  than  ansrthlng. 
Needless  to  say,  many  of  the  Pekin  down- 
town group  are  small  businessmen. 

Under  vinanlmous  consent,  I  Include 
the  resolution  at  this  point: 

Resolution  bt  the  Pekik  Downtown 
BxJsiNXSsiiEN's  Association 
Whereas  wages  is  a  problem  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  based  on  type  of  busi- 
ness and  locaUon,  and  therefore  impossible 
and  Impractical  to  legislate;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  Increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  wiU  work  a  hardship  on 
small  business  whether  it  Is  or  Is  not  cov«-ed 
by  H.R.  10618;  and 

Whereas  necesslUted  Increases  to  retam 
present  personnel  In  the  face  erf  competition 
for  employees  and  the  resultant  wage  dif- 
ferentials; and 

Whereas  the  decrease  In  the  margin  or 
profit  which  Is  already  In  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  increase  of  wage  cost  wui 
necessarily  be  passed  on  to  the  consfumw  in 
higher  prices;  and 

Whereas  passage  of  the  bill  wUl,  <rf  neces- 
sity, eliminate  Jobs  for  the  teenager  and  the 
unskilled;  and 

Whereas  mUlions  of  second  wage  earners 
Jn  a  homehold  with  no  skills  and  a  wllling- 
ness  to  work,  will  no  longer  have  «nploy- 
ment:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Pekin  Doumtovm  Business- 
men's Association,  That  all  legislators  care- 
f\illy  study  the  results  of  such  legislation  in 
the  light  of  employment  and  taxes  derived 
from  business  and  individual  profit;  and 
be  it  further 

jJesoZt>ed,  That  the  Downtown  Btisiness- 
men's  Association,  realizing  the  cosUy  con- 
sequences of  an  Increase  in  the  mlnimuni 
wage  law,  strongly  recommends  the  defeat  of 
H.R.  10618;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  Representatives  in  Cfengresa 
Adopted  in  Pekin,  HI.,  this  13th  day  ot 
September,  A U.  1965. 

Rdsseix  Straumanw, 

Chairman. 


Proposed  Wafe-Hour  BiU  Uodenniiiiiif 
Economict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pekin. 
Ill  downtown  businessmen  got  together 
and  passed  a  resolution  indicating  their 
strong  feelings  on  H.R.  10518.  It  is  ob- 
vious these  men  and  women  feel  the  tmi 
embodies  simon-pure  inflation  and  the 
payment  of  money  not  justified  for  the 
services  rendered.  The  two  aforemen- 
tioned economic  evils  can  kill  a  small 


A  QaestioB  of  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES      , 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ruthlessness  with   which   the  majority 
party    has    steamrollered    through    the 
Congress  legislation   d«nanded  by  the 
President  has  brought  the  charge  from 
many  quarters  that  the  89th  Congress  is 
a  mbberstamp  body  doing  the  bidding  of 
the  President  without  adequate  deUbera- 
tion  and  the  honest  consideration  of  di- 
verse views.    There  is  no  densdng  that 
there  is  substance  to  this  charee.     An 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Septein- 
ber  22,  1965,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Ameri- 
can discusses  an  example  of  the  abuse  of 
the  legislative  process  and  points  out  the 
danger  to  representative  government  in 
the  application  of  such  tactics. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Question  or  Pow«a 

The  congressional  debate  over  doing  away 

with   rtght-to-work  l»'™^»»  JL,**!!!!^.2 
courtesy  only.    Normally  the  word  means  an 

exchange  of  differing  ^'^^J^,^'^ 
to  seule  an  issue,  or  at  least  to  clarify  it. 


AI456 


but  very  llttl«  of  that  haa  been  going  cm  In 
Waj  lilngtan.  The  decisive  question  Lb  how 
mu  :h  steam  there  la  In  the  Democratic 
ste«  mroUer. 

F  -esldent  Johnson  and  the  Democratic  ma- 
jor! .J  want  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taf  -Hartley  law.  which  permits  States  to 
ena  ;t  laws  banning  the  iinlon  shop  If  they 
cho  >se.  A  largely  RepuUican  minority  led 
by  Senator  Evebett  Dirksen,  of  lUinois. 
wai  ts   14(b)    maintained,   and   is   planning 

filibuster  to  prevent  its  removal.    The  whole 

apparently  is  to  be  settled  by  a  test 

iLmg  power  versus  sheer  weight  of  num- 


a 
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that  prospect  is  not  encouraging.    To 

□nlnd,  the  central  issue  here  Is  not  wheth- 

1(b)  is  repealed,  but  whether  this  same 

of  Indifferently  squashing  opposition 

become  normal  procedure  with  the  Ped- 

Govemment.    If  the  congressional  ma- 

y  flattens  its  opposition,  the  Justice  De- 

wlU  then  roll  over  the   19  States 

now  have  rlght-to-work  laws;   and  In 

case  will  a  question  have  been  Eet- 

on  Its  merits,  but  only  by  exercise  of 
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povcsr. 
"We  do  not  think  right-to-work  laws  are 
T  nmlxed  blessing,  and  we  certainly  would 
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[Ike  to  see  Illinois  adopt  one.    What  they 
confer  Is  the  right  to  work  cheap, 
even  be  argued  that  the  States  that 
these  laws  are  following  a  short-sighted 
They  can  boast  an  immediate  ad- 
,    in    that    the    relatively    low    wage 
in  these  States  tend  to  attract  more 
:  but  once  the  indxistries  have  been 
,  the  lower  wages  and  consequently 
buying  power  works  against  them, 
point  ts  that  the  question  of  enact- 
these  laws  Is  one  for  individual  States 
qeclde.     The  value  of  laws  against  the 
sliop  depends  on  a  State's  own  circum- 
,  and  should  be  Judged  by  the  State's 
This  exemplifies  what  the  late  Jus- 
Prankfurter  meant  with  his  remark  that 
States  serve  as  "laboratories  for  social 
lliere  is  no  guarantee  that  an 
iment  wUl  work,  but  the  right  to  try 
t>e  protected, 
the  Federal  Government  to  tell  States 
they  may  not  have  such  laws  Is  a  f right- 
Intrusion  of  Federal  power  Into  a  State 
And  this  time,  there  would  be  no 
of  Washington  moving  perforce  Into 
left  by  a  State's  unwlUingness  to 


vani\im 


Tile    Johnson    administration    would    be 

using  its  power  over  Congress  to  flat- 

Jtate  opposition.    It  would  be  operating 

a  new  and  dangerous  rule  of  thumb: 

3tate  government  doesnt  share  the  olD- 

Pederal  view,  that  jxoves  it  isnt  com- 

to  enact  Its  own  laws. 

once  that  philosophy  gains  ground, 

governments  will  be  little  more  than 

echelon  desks  in  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 


Skaation  in  the  Domiiiicaii  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUFOKNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 


UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanl- 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
-  Lppendix  of  the  Recobo,  I  include  an 
edlt(  rial  appearing  in  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can lewspapers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pub- 
Ushc  d  by  Mr.  Cliff  Smith. 

I   sannot  conoeiye  of  how  the  State 
D(9)4rtment  can  continue  on  its  piece- 


meal surrender  to  communism  through- 
out the  world  without  a  violent  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
America  seems  to  be  like  a  person  on  the 
operating  table,  completely  under  anes- 
thetics which  have  been  applied  in  large 
doses  by  the  administration.  A  thorough 
revamping  of  our  State  Department  is 
long  overdue,  and,  as  George  Washington 
said,  "Put  only  Americans  on  guard  to- 
night." 

The  editorial  follows : 
Rusk  Repeats  His  Mistakes  in  Dominican 
Republic 
The  Dominican  situation  Is  deteriorating 
like  everything  else  deteriorates  that  our 
SecreUry  of  State  Rusk  has  anything  to  do 
with.  He  has  a  25-year  record  of  either 
deliberately  messing  up  everything  or  making 
the  wrong  guess.  It  started  when  he  gave 
the  go  ahead  to  the  Chinese  Communists  as 
being  nothing  but  simple  agrarians  seeking 
Justice. 

The  Dominican  Republic  had  a  record  of 
nothing  but  strife  except  during  the  Ume 
that  the  Dictator  Trujlllo  was  in  charge 
After  he  was  murdered  there  was  nothing 
but  trouble,  then  &  President  named  Juan 
Bosch  was  elected.  He  had  strong  leftwing 
tendencies  and  pulled  Into  the  Government 
nximerous  Communist  sympathizers. 

The  rightwlng  party,  which  included  the 
army  and  the  air  service  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  executed  a  coup  and  forced  Boech 
to  flee  the  country.  They  appointed  a  pro- 
visional government.  The  friends  of  Bosch 
then  staged  a  counterrevolution  and  as  the 
fighting  became  more  and  more  pronounced, 
the  countcrrevolutlonlsts  welcomed  more 
and  more  Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers. 

One  of  those  reportedly  killed  on  their  side 
was  Che  Guevera.  who  for  a  number  of  years 
was  Castro's  right-hand  man  and  a  more  rad- 
ical Communist  than  Castro.  There  were  57 
other  pro-Communists  In  the  high  command 
of  the  rebel  army  according  to  the  CIA. 

Now  the  new  deal  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. They  have  picked  a  president, 
now  in  office,  who  was  one  of  the  assistants 
of  Bosch  when  Bosch  was  President. 

The  next  headline  we  find  Is  that  General 
Wessln  y  Wessln,  brigadier  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  Dominican  Air  Corps  was  ar- 
rested and  at  bayonet  point  was  put  on  a 
plane  bound  for  Miami.  He  was  appointed 
Dominican  consul  general  to  that  city  after 
he  was  deported  but  has  refused  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Wessln  y  Wessln  was  not  only  a  capable 
officer,  he  was  a  friend  of  the  United  States 
and  completely  free  of  Communist  influences. 
The  same  thing  has  now  happened  to  him 
that  has  happened  to  many  of  the  other 
friends  of  the  United  States  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world.  We  have  turned  on  our 
friends  and  backed  such  people  as  Castro  in 
Cuba.  The  so-called  dictator,  Batista,  that 
we  threw  out  of  Cuba,  was  a  real  friend  of 
the  United  States.  Our  State  Department  in- 
sisted that  Castro  was  the  man  we  wanted 
to  govern  Cuba.  They  neglected  to  tell  the 
people  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  a  Com- 
munist school.  Everyone  knows  what  hap- 
pened after  he  took  command  In  Cuba. 

We  forced  the  Indies  chief.  Sukarno,  on 
the  Dutch,  and  assisted  him  to  take  com- 
mand of  Indonesia. 

The  State  Department  handpicked  Nasser 
to  be  the  head  man  in  Egypt.  The  State  De- 
partment forced  England,  France,  and  Israel 
to  pull  back  their  armies  when  they  were 
within  24  hom-s  of  captvu-lng  Cairo  and  Nas- 
ser. 

Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  was  our  hand- 
picked  little  boy  and  we  spent  a  number  of 
billion  dollars  on  him  and  the  next  thing 


he  did  was  get  mad  at  us  and  throw  in  m 
lot  with  Red  China.  '"' 

There  are  many  other  Instances  of  tin 
United  States  throwing  its  weight  behtod 
men  who  became  our  drastic  enemies  sharu. 
afterward.  ' 

When,  oh,  when  are  we  going  to  clean  o« 
the  State  Department  and  get  rid  of  the  mm 
who  always  pick  the  wrong  horse. 


LBJ.'t  Pedernalet  Press  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  about  L.B.J. 's  Peder- 
nales  Press  Service  but  two  of  the  best 
articles  I  have  read  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  &  Chron. 
icle  of  September  26.  The  first  article 
Is  by  Douglas  Kiker,  correspondent  from 
Washington,  and  the  second  is  an  article 
by  Art  Hoppe  on  the  same  subject.  Both 
of  these  articles  follow: 
[From  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  4 

Chronicle,  Sept.  2B,  1965] 
L.B.J.'s  Pedernales  Phess  Service:  He  Wants 
Good   News 

(By  Douglas  Kike/) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  told  a 
gathering  of  Government  information  offlcen 
last  month  that  he  expects  them  to  spend 
more  time  producing  favorable  news  about 
his  administration  and  less  time  cooperating 
with  rejHDrters  in  search  of  stories  which  dis- 
please him. 

The  62-minute  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Fish  Room  at  the  White  House  on  August 
27  and  the  President  delayed  three  appoint- 
ments while  he  delivered  his  lecture. 

At  one  point,  sources  said  recently,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  recent  story  which  had  angered 
him  and  pointed  out  that  the  reporter  could 
not  have  gotten  the  facts  without  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  men  present  in  the 
room. 

He  then  warned  the  group  that  if  they 
could  not  produce  the  sort  of  good  news  he 
wanted,  he  would  hire  some  high  school  sen- 
iors from  Johnson  City,  Tex.  and  count  on 
them  to  do  the  Job.  ^ 

At  the  same  meeting.  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Bill  Moyers  told  the  group  that  the 
White  Hovise  expects  to  have  flrst  choice  on 
all  the  favorable  news  from  all  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

Sources  said  that  Johnson  himself  gave 
some  speciflc  examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  he 
had  in  mind.  For  example,  he  said,  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  recently  installed  a 
new  calculating  machine  which  was  serving 
to  increase  departmental  efficiency.  News  of 
this  should  have  been  released  by  the  White 
House,  he  maintained. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  the  public  rela- 
tions men  in  the  administration  have  been 
working  overtime  to  supply  the  White  House 
with  the  sort  of  news  releases  they  want. 

On  September  6,  for  example,  during  a 
weekend  in  Austin,  the  White  House  released 
42  stories,  which  ranged  from  the  increase  In 
national  park  visitors  to  the  increase  In 
homes  for  Indians  flnanced  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration. 

White  House  reporters  junked  most  of  the 
releases,  and  Joked  about  them  to  the  extent 
that  Moyers  now  reportedly  has  decided  that 
the  project  was  overdone  and  needs  curtail- 
ing somewhat. 


Another  rMult  ol  the  White  House  move 
ta  iTfeelliig  of  unease  amoog  WaBhlng:ton'B 
Qovenunent  inf  ormaUon  c^Elcers. 

At  one  agency,  when  the  chief  press  ofll- 
«M  explained  what  the  President  wanted,  his 
Bubordinates  broke  into  laughter.  At  an- 
other a  special  committee  has  been  ap- 
nototed  to  come  up  with  what  the  President 
igants  At  the  Pentagon,  press  officials  are 
«neaking  of  the  Pedemales  Press  Service, 
^yere  said  it  is  his  poUcy  to  make  public 
everything  in  which  the  President  is  legiti- 
mately Involved. 

He  added:  "My  request  is  the  departments 
and  agencies  keep  me  posted  on  anything 
•nvbody  in  their  department  has  done  with 
the  President  ot  Is  likely  to  do  with  the 
Prtsident  or  concerns  him.  •  •  •  We  don't 
need  to  manufacture  events  or  actions  or  de- 
cUlons  and  say  that  the  President  was  in- 
volved when  he  wasn't." 

The  August  meeting  marked  the  third 
time  Johnson  has  dressed  down  the  adminis- 
tration's public  relations  men.  He  caUed 
them  together  In  December  1963.  and  again 
this  past  spring. 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  last  month 
were  many  lower-echelon  Cabinet  officials  not 
involved  In  public  relations. 

One  source  said  that  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  meeting  was  to  give  these 
ben  a  greater  sense  of  participation  In  the 
mimhiistration  and  a  greater  personal  Iden- 
tiflcation  with  the  White  House. 

Johnson's  talk,  these  sources  said,  ranged 
over  a  number  of  subjects,  of  which  press 
relations  was  only  a  part. 

Meanwhile,  good  news  continued  to  come 
from  the  White  House.  The  press  <^ce  an- 
nounced that  personal  Income  hit  a  new  aU- 
tlme  high  last  month.  Usually  such  reports 
are  Issued  directly  by  the  Ccanmerce  Depart- 
ment. 

The  short  White  House  relays  did  have  a 
footnote  saying  that  further  details  and 
figures  were  available  at  Commerce.  One  of 
those  details,  not  Included  In  the  White 
House  release,  was  the  fact  that  In  August 
farm  income  dropped  $1  billion. 

The  Pedeknalks  Press  Service 
(By  Art  Hoppe) 

Washington.— I  hurried  back  here  as  soon 
as  I  heard  the  news.  The  news,  of  course,  is 
that  henceforth  President  Johnson  will  issue 
the  news.  Mr.  Johnson  issued  this  news 
through  his  press  secretary,  Mr.  Bill  Moyers. 

Mr  Moyers  said  all  Government  agencies 
have  been  told  to  send  their  press  releases 
to  the  White  House  so  that  Mr.  Johnson  can 
break  whatever  news  in  which  he  is  "legiti- 
mately involved."  This  showed,  said  Mr. 
Moyers,  Mr.  Johnson's  "concern  about  keep- 
ing the  American  people  Informed.  He  feels 
deeply  about  that." 

"For  example,"  said  Mr.  Moyers,  "he  read 
this  morning  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  concerning  personal  income  dur- 
ing August."  So  Mr.  Moyers  handed  every- 
one a  long  press  release  saying  personal  in- 
come was  up  61^2  percent.  With  a  footnote 
saying  further  details  were  available  as  usual 
from  the  Commerce  Department.  The  fur- 
ther details  over  at  Commerce  said  the  rate 
of  farm  Income  had  dropped  *1  million. 

It  all  seemed  a  little  confusing.  So  in 
hopes  of  clarification  I  hustled  over  to  inter- 
view Mr.  Homer  T.  Pettibone.  public  affairs 
director  of  one  of  the  hugest  and  busiest 
Government  agencies  in  Washington  today — 
the  Pedemales  Press  Service. 

Question.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Pettibone? 

Answer.  I  am  healthy,  happy,  and  prosper- 
ous, President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  announced 
today. 

Question.  President  Johnson  announced 
it? 

Answer.  My  health  and  welfare,  like  that 
of  all  Americans,  legitimately  Involves  him 
greatly.     He  feels  deeply  about  that. 

Question.  And  how's  the  family? 


Answer.  Wife's  sick,  dog's  ailing,  and  the 
boy  Just  fell  In  the  washing  machine. 
Tilings  couldnt  be  worse,  let  me  teU  you. 

Question.  That's  bad  news. 

Answer.  But  they  are  all  ex];>ected  to  make 
a  full  recovery.  President  Lyndon  B.  Jbhnson 
disclosed  today. 

Question.  That's  good  news.  But  how 
about  this  new  policy  where  you  must  issue 
all  news  releases  through  the  White  House? 

Answer.  Excuse  me,  not  all  news  releasee. 
We  public  affairs  officers  for  the  agencies 
will  still  exercise  wide  discretion  on  what 
stories  should  be  issued  through  the  White 
Hovise,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  em- 
phasized today. 

Question.  That's  good  news. 

Answer.  Yes.  For  example,  here  is  a  re- 
lease on  plans  to  expand  the  South  Center- 
▼lUe  sewage  system.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  announced  today.  He  feels  deeply 
about  that. 

Question.  That's  good  news. 

Answer.  And  here,  off  the  record,  is  a  report 
on  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  which,  exercising 
my  wide  discretion,  I  will  now  bum. 

Question.  That's  bad  news.  Isnt  the  Pres- 
ident legitimately  involved? 

Answer.  He  feels  deeply  about  that,  too. 

Question.  Well,  Mr.  Pettibone,  this  cer- 
tainly Is  a  complicated  new  policy.  I'm 
afraid  the  American  public  will  never  under- 
stand exactiy  what  kind  of  news  the  Presi- 
dent himself  will  Issue. 

Answer.  That's  good  news. 


I  wholeheartedly  sumx>rt  the  work  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Orsanizations,  and 
xirge  all  of  my  collea«:ue8  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  youth  organizations  of  this 
country,  and  of  their  respective  faiths. 
The  future  of  this  Natlbn  Is  In  Its  youth, 
and  It  is  only  through  our  active  suiHwrt 
of  our  many  youth  organizations  that  we 
can  Insure  that  future  generations  will 
display  the  same  courage  and  dedication 
which  has  characterized  the  leaders  of 
the  past. 

Tennettee    Leaders    Praise    Tims    Ford 
Dam  in  Pablic  Letters 


A  Spiritual  DeTelopment  for  the  Yontfa  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  OUVA  HUOT 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 18  next,  at  Chicago.  HI.,  there  will 
begin  a  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Youth  Organizations. 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  the  fine  work 
which  the  Catholic  Youth  Organizations 
are  undertaking  for  the  social  and 
spiritual  development  of  a  large  sector 
of  American  youth. 

In  New  Hampshire,  more  than  10,000 
young  people,  under  the  generous  and 
capable  guidance  of  adult  advisers  strive 
to  develop  the  qualities  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  to  take  over  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  when  we 
have  passed  from  the  scene.  Their 
program  seeks  to  supplement  their  edu- 
cation by  a  fourfold  program  of  spirit- 
ual, cultural,  social,  and  physical 
activities. 

The  New  Hampshire  council  Is  privi- 
leged to  have  effective  and  responsible 
leadership  on  both  adult  and  youth 
levels.  Moreover,  the  New  Hampshire 
council  proposes  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  a  young  lady  for  the  office  of 
vice  president  of  the  young  adult  section 
of  the  federation.  Miss  Mary  Clancy,  of 
Dover,  N.H.,  has  distinguished  herself 
in  the  service  of  the  New  Hampshire 
council,  as  a  personable,  capable,  and 
effective  young  leader,  of  whom  all  of  us 
In  New  Hampshire  can  be  justly  proud. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TZNNXSSIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  letters  of  County  Judge  C.  O. 
Prince,  Sr.,  of  Franklin  County,  Mayor 
Thomas  Green,  of  Lewisburg,  Term.,  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  president  of  Elk  River 
Development  Association,  FayettevUle, 
Tenn. — published  In  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean — are  typical  and  representative 
of  many  letters,  cards,  petitions,  resolu- 
tions, and  other  documented  evidences 
of  the  strbng  support  for  the  Tims  Ford 
Dam  project  to  be  built  by  TVA  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  these  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  believe  them  to  be  of  widespread 
interest  to  all  concerned  with  water  re- 
source and  economic  develojHnent. 

The  letters  from  these  distinguished 
citizens  follow: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean] 
Ttms  Ford  Dam  Hottb  or  Decision 

WINCHESTEH,    TeNN. 

To  the  Editoe  : 

Hopefully,  southern  middle  Tennessee 
faces  the  next  2  weeks  with  an  eye  and  an 
ear  trained  toward  Washington.  The  upcom- 
ing House- Senate  conference  will  be  the  hour 
of  decision  for  Tims  Ford  Dam,  and  it  could 
vitally  affect  the  future  welfare  and  econorily 
of  our  section. 

Value  of  the  project  in  regards  to  recrea- 
tion is  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  there  is  a 
more  serious  aspect.  Already  at  least  one 
Industrial  prospect  has  inquired  of  the 
Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
cerning a  site,  should  the  dam  become  a 
reality.  Tims  Ford  would  provide  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  cool,  clear,  unpolluted 
water  for  years  to  come — an  Invaluable  In- 
ducement to  industry  and  also  insurance 
against  water  shortage  that  even  now  plagues 
some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  an  elected  official 
should  Bupjxjrt  those  measures  approved  by 
a  majority  of  his  constituents.  As  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  county  government.  I  have 
labored  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Franklin  County  citizens  in  support  ol  the 
entire  program  of  the  Elk  River  Development 
Association.  The  same  can  be  said  for  Con- 
gressman Joe  E^^NS.  The  interests  of  the 
section  he  represents  have  been  paramount 
in  his  every  endeavor  and  our  gratitude  to 
him  should  be  unbounded. 

When  Tims  Ford  and  TelUco  Dams  are  up 
for  discussion  by  the  Joint  conference,  it  will 
fall  largely  upon  Senators  Gore  and  Bass  to 
carry  the  ball.    We  hope  fervently  that  both 
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will  be  approved.     We  tnist,   also, 

Senators  will  put  their  shoulders  to 

and   Join  Osngressman  Evins  In 

endorsing  a  measure  plainly  In  the 

of  the  people  they  represent.    By  so 

t^ey  will  Justify  the  faith  that  the 

middle  Tennessee  have  placed  In 

C.  O.  Prince.  Sr., 
Franklin  County  Judge. 


it 


[F'CMn  the  Nashville  Tennessean] 
T  3<s  Ford  Dam  Sorelt  Needed 
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LEWiSBrrsG,  Tenn. 
^ditor: 
:ey    to    the    futiire    development    of 
Tennessee  Is  the  water  resource  de- 
of  Elk  and  £>uck  Rivers.     The  first 
the  building  of  Ttms  Ford  Dam  in 
County. 

middle  Tennessee   are   not   asking 

Gore's  and  Senator  Bass'  support  of 

Just  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

have  dedicated  i>eople,  representing 

support  of  our  cities  and  counties, 

in  a  legitimate  effort  to  look  to  the 

that  we  can  build  a  section  of  our 

into  an  area  that  provides  full  bene- 

Its  citizens,  and  the  whole  country 
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Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  Report 
Jeopardizes  National  Secnrity 


hf  knows  what  water  resource  develop- 
mean.     He  sees  in  the  Cvimberland 
TVA  developments  in  east  Ten- 
hat  can  be  accomplished.     He  also 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Elk  and 
developments  are  sponsored  and 
i — not  only   by   taxpaylng   citizens 
money  appropriated  by  most 
cities  and  counties  in  this  area  to 
te  and  initiate  with  TVA  these  de- 
on  a  sound  basis, 
tlucpayers  of  the  Elk  and  Duck  would 
«t  on  with  conservation  of  water  in 
and  Duck.     We  are  asking  Mr.  Gore 
Bass  to  get  down  to  the  business  at 
^hlch  is  the  most  major  and  pressing 
pn  >Ject  in  middle  Tennessee — the  build- 
Ford  Dam. 

Thomas  Green, 

Mayor. 
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la:  Id 
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[I  ^om  the  Nashville  Tennessean] 
Tims  Ford  Dam  Project 

FAXErifcviu.E,  Tenn. 
!ditor  : 
past  6  months,  we  have  witnessed 
the    greatest    widespread    interest 
support  for  construction  of  a  dam 
anywhere,   anytime   in   this 
of  ours.     We,  of  the  Elk  River  De- 
Association,  express   our  sincere 
to  every  government,  organization, 
and    citizen   for   Joining   with 
T  Tglng   the   Congress   to    appropriate 
start  construction  of  the  Tims  Ford 
year. 

6  months  may  seem  like  a  long  time 
Tims  Ford  Dam  to  be  in  the  news,  the 
the  Elk  River  VaUey  liave  worked 
and  piirposely  more  than  6  years 
ration  for  this  project  as  an  Integral 
i  broad,  comprehensive  resource  de- 
program, 
hmnbled.  yet  honored  and  encour- 
the  fact  that  this  local  support,  o\ji 
which  IsMn  line  with  the  National 
>n   Regional    Development,    and    the 
of  the  ixx>Ject  in  the  local  and  na- 
i|itere8t  were  determining  factors  in 
the  House  and  particularly  Con- 
JoE  L.  EviNS  in  appropriating  funds 
rims  Ford  construction. 
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on  the  Tims  Pord  project  in  the 

iras  predetermined  for  strategical  or 

purposes   and    not   on   its   own 

rhls  course  of  action,  recommended 

OoRx  and  Senator  Bass,  was  dls- 

ng;   however,  we  have   accepted  in 

faith  their  announced  support  of  the 


Tims  Pord  project  and  have  tried  to  hope- 
fully share  theh"  optimism  in  this  approach. 

The  moment  of  truth  has  now  arrived. 
Since  the  Senate  followed  their  recommen- 
dation, the  fate  of  Tims  Ford  Dam  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  conference. 
We  trust  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain.  We  further  trust  the  conferees  will 
consider  the  work  which  has  been  done  over 
the  past  years  by  ERDA  in  preparation  for 
this  moment. 

W.  A.  SMn-H, 
President,  Elk  River 
Development  Association. 


Legislation  With  4.5-Percent  Increase  for 
Federal  Employees  Should  Be  Passed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  schedule 
of  legislative  activity  for  the  week  of 
September  27  to  October  1,  indicates  that 
the  Government  Employees  Salary  Com- 
parability Act  win  be  up  in  the  House 
for  debate  and  a  vote  before  the  end  of 
this  week. 

Because  I  have  a  series  of  commit- 
ments in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  which  may  require  my 
presence  in  Kansas  at  the  time  this  par- 
ticular bill  comes  up  for  a  vote,  I  wish 
to  state  that  in  general  I  support  the 
comparability  principle  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  this  bill,  and  I  plan  to 
support  the  legislation  if  certain  amend- 
ments are  approved  which  will  delete  the 
provision  to  include  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  increases.  Despite  the  sound  ar- 
guments which  have  been  made  in  favor 
of  additional  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  not  in  favor  of  including 
them  at  this  time. 

As  far  as  the  other  employees  are  con-' 
cemed,  I  support  the  4.5-percent  in- 
crease which  the  House  bill  proposes.  I 
am  aware  of  the  move  which  will  be 
made  to  decrease  this  figure.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  will 
approve  a  figure  as  close  to  4.5  percent 
as  possible. 

It  should  be  stated  that  although  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  with 
the  exception  of  the  proposed  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress,  I  was  not  in 
favor  of  invoking  the  21-day  rule  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor.  When  a  resolu- 
tion was  offered  on  September  13  for  the 
purposes  of  granting  this  bill  a  rule 
without  Rules  Committee  action,  I  voted 
against  bringing  it  to  the  floor  in  this 
manner.  Unfortunately,  this  was  inter- 
preted by  some  of  my  constituents  to  in- 
dicate that  I  was  against  the  bill  because 
I  was  against  the  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress.  I  am  sorry  about  this  mis- 
interpretation. I  wish  to  state  that  I  do 
favor  the  increase  for  other  Government 
employees  and  will  suport  a  bill  which 
carries  the  proposed  increase.  I  trust 
that  my  schedule  permits  me  to  be  pres- 
ent when  such  a  vote  is  taken.  If  not,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding about  my  position. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper 
reports  regarding  a  60 -page  Maritime 
task  force  report  confirm  what  many 
advocates  of  a  strong  American  mer- 
chant marine  had  feared.  Nicholas 
Johnson,  Maritime  Administrator,  In 
speeches  and  conversation,  has  openly 
been  supporting  many  of  these  radical 
changes. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  about 
to  call  for  a  new  maritime  policy  of  elim- 
inattng  American-flag  passenger  sliips. 
In  addition,  it  would  call  for  eliminating 
all  but  a  few  American  shipyards  and 
permitting  American  steamship  oper- 
ators to  build  their  ships  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. And  in  this  connection,  it  sug- 
gests the  Government  subsidize  Ameri- 
can operators  of  both  American  and 
foreign-built  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  I  believe,  favor  the  present 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  which  provides  for  an  ade- 
quate and  up-to-date  U.S.  merchant 
marine  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense. A  study  of  this  act  by  Congress 
may  well  be  In  order,  but  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  process  of  building  up  a 
great  modem  fleet  of  new  ships,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
determine  that  oxir  merchant  marine  is 
expendable. 

To  depend  on  foreign-flag  ships  is  un- 
thinkable. Only  the  other  day  certain 
foreign  ships  from  presumably  friendly 
countries  refused  to  transport  American 
military  cargoes  to  Vietnam. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
stand  firmly — and^I  believe  other  mem- 
bers do  too — for  a  strong  and  modern 
merchant  miarine  including  sufficient 
passenger  ships  to  transfer  American 
citizens'  and  military  dependents  home 
and  military  personnel  overseas  in  the 
event  of  hostilities. 

This  administration  is  recklessly 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  unnecessary 
but  politically  expedient  projects. 

I  favor  curtailment  of  Federal  spend- 
ing but  not  in  the  vital  areas  of  preserv- 
ing our  shipbuilding  capacity  and  main- 
taining an  adequate  fleet  of  American- 
flag  vessels  to  meet  any  future  situa- 
tions like  the  Korean  war.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  can  be  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  no  more  than  the  cost  of 
one  pork-barrel  project  such  as  the  House 
cut  out  of  the  flood  control  bill  last  week. 

Let  us  economize  in  the  Nation's  in- 
terest but  in  so  doing  let  us  not  jeopard- 
ize the  national  security.  To  change  our 
maritime  policy  as  suggested  by  the  Task 
Force  report,  I  consider  unwise  and  com- 
pletely unjustified. 
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Stamp  Out  Crime  Crnsadc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALirOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  the  Independent  Insurance 
A^ts  Association  of  San  Diego,  like 
thousands  of  other  people  in  San  Diego 
Mid  millions  across  the  country  have  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  continued  rising 
rate  of  crime  locaUy  and  nationally. 

They  feel  something  has  to  be  done  to 
arouse  the  citizens  to  become  more  re- 
gnonsible  in  recognizing  and  assisUng 
oeople^m  distress,  reporting  crimes  to 
Jdice,  appearing  as  witnesses  when 
needed  in  court  and  cooperating  with 
law  enforcement  bodies  In  maintaimng 
law  and  order. 

They  have  organized  a  speakers 
bureau  and  have  appeared  before 
numerous  civic  bodies,  service  clubs,  pro- 
fessional associations  and  trade  associa- 
tions and  have  without  exception  re- 
ceived their  endorsement. 

They  hope  to  enlist  at  least  100  or- 
ganizations, with  approximately  8,000 
members  In  San  Diego,  and  they  are  weU 
on  their  way  with  17  endorsements  since 
July  22,  1965.  ^     .^^ 

They  recently  awarded  good  citizen- 
ship scrolls  to  two  young  girls  whom 
they  felt  took  commendable  action  In 
a  hit-and-run  incident.  They  have  made 
a  second  award  presentation  to  a  Negro 
woman  employee  of  the  San  Diego  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  for  outstanding  service  In 
assisting  police  and  saving  the  life  of  a 
man  who  had  been  shot  in  a  holdup. 

The  San  Diego  City  Council  and  San 
Diego  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  city 
of  La  Mesa  have  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed their  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  with  these  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  Independent  In- 
surance Agents'  resolution  for  review  by 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  and  by 
many  people  across  the  country  who  read 
the  CoNGRESsiONAi.  RECORD.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly behind  this  long  needed 
crusade  to  stamp  out  crime  and  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  the  officers 
and  executive  committee  of  the  In- 
dependent Insurance  Agents  Association 
of  San  Diego  for  their  leadership  and 
foresight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 
Resoltjtion 
Whereas  the  apathy  of  many  citizens  to- 
ward law  and  order  has  reached  an  all-time 
high;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  many  citizens  to 
observe  and  respect  law  and  to  cooperate 
with  law  enforcement  officials  has  become 
more  noticeable  daily;  and 

Whereas  the  fear  of  personal  involvement 
or  disinterest  of  a  few  citizens  is  preventing 
timely  police  action  and  speedy  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals;  and 

Whereas  the  coddling  and  protection  of 
criminals  and  hoodlums  in  some  Instances 
has  produced  a  staggering  increase  In  crime, 
as  well  as  In  the  number  of  criminals  who 
prey  on  our  families  and  our  property,  with 
immunity:  Therefore,  be  It  hereby 


Resolved  by  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  Associdtion  of  San  Diego.  That: 

We  agree  to  spon«or  and  lumlsh  tlie  nec- 
essary leadership  for  a  poeittve  program  to 
encourage  ciUzens  to  do  their  duty  In  com- 
bating the  criminal  element  and  to: 

(a)  Acltnowledge  and  dlscliarge  our  obli- 
gations as  good  citizens  by  observing  the 
laws,  and  to  encourage  others  so  to  do,  and 

(b)  To  report  to  the  nearest  law  enforce- 
ment officer  any  evidence  of  a  crime  being 
committed,  or  having  been  committed,  and 

(c)  To  aid  officers  In  distress  at  their  re- 
quest and  direction,  and 

(d)  To  solicit  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  civic,  service,  business,  trade,  and 
other  groups  locally,  statewide,  and  na- 
tionally, and  . 

(e)  To  single  out  and  publicly  commend 
citizens  and  groups  who  perform  outstand- 
ing deeds  In  the  maintenance  of  law  and 

order. 

William  J.  Clonet, 

President. 


Commoiiity  Schools  Setting  a  Trend 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  of  community  colleges  and  the 
solid  foundation  in  higher  education 
these  new  facilities  are  providing  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  can  only  be 
described  as  phenomenal. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
new  programs  has  just  started  In  Oak- 
land County,  Mich.,  in  my  congressional 

district.  ^ 

A  recent  series  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  by  Mary  Ann  Damme  and  Roberta 
Mackey  describes  Oakland  Community 
College  and  the  new  approaches  to  edu- 
cation it  is  providing.  I  think  you  wUl 
find  this  first  article  most  useful  and 
Informative. 

The  article  follows: 
The    Nrw    Trend:  Hometown    College    for 

^200  A  Teas 
(By  Mary  Ann  Dftmme  and  RoberU  Mackey) 
From  the  tip  of  his  tie  clasp  to  the  top  of 
his  toes,  John  E.  Tlrrell  Is  a  spece-age  guy. 

The  tie  clasp  Is  a  piece  of  titanium  from  a 
Project  MercxuT  space  capsule. 

He  talks  about  computer  programing  with 
the  famlUarlty  of  a  golfer  giving  a  new  mem- 
ber tips  on  the  roll  of  the  sixth  green  at  the 
country  club. 

Tlrrell,  39,  Is  president  of  Oakland  Com- 
munity College.  He  and  his  school  epitomize 
a  new  era  In  education : 

Community  colleges,  long  the  stepchildren 
of  the  teaching  profession,  have  become  its 
Cinderellas. 

They're  the  biggest  boom  In  education.    So 
big  that  educators  predict  that  in  the  De- 
troit area  alone  almost  100.000  students  will 
be  attending  community  colleges  by  1970. 
Why  the  boom? 

The  need  for  trained  technicians  to  fill  the 
Jobs  of  the  1960's. 

The  need  to  utilize  the  tremendous  human 
potential  of  youngsters  who  aren't  equipped 
for  or  don't  want  university  sheepskins. 
It  began  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
American  public  education  committed 
itself  to  12  years  of  free  education  for  aU. 
Soon,  many  educators  now  think  the  basic 
program  wlU  be  14  years  of  education— 2 
years  beyond  the  high  school  diploma. 


The  reason:  By  1970,  fully  half  the  Nation's 
work  force  will  need  up  to  2  years  of  post- 
high-school  training  Just  to  keep  a  Job. 

If  you're  a  high  school  graduate  and  want 
to  go  to  a  community  college,  It'll  cost  you 
$200  a  year  tuition.  You  can  live  at  home  and 
work  part  time. 

For  your  money  you  can  get : 

The  first  2  years  of  college — and  transfer 
credit  to  a  4-year  school.  If  you  went  away 
to  a  4-year  pubUc  college  thU  would  coet 
about  f  1,800  a  year.  A  private  college  would 
bill  you  an  average  of  $2,300. 

Training  for  a  semiprofesslonal  Job.  A 
year  or  two  of  study  earns  an  associate  s  de- 
gree m  automatlve  technology,  dental  assist- 
ing, drafting,  cooking  and  baking,  electronic 
technology,  executive  secretarial,  nursing,  or 
radio  and  television  repair. 

Part-time  classfs.  A  housewife  can  park 
the  kids  with  a  babysitter  and  take  an  even- 
ing art  course.  A  factory  worker  caji  upgrade 
his  earning  power  by  taking  an  advanced 
metalwork  trades  course. 

Community  colleges  are  there  to  provide  all 
comers  with  low-cost,  cloee-to-house  higher 
education  to  equip  them  to  Uve  In  todays 

socictv* 

This  fall,  19  commvmity  colleges  in  Michi- 
gan are  teaching  more  than  57,000  students. 
Five  more  are  In  the  planning  stages.  In 
1958  there  were  only  a  dozen. 

Newest  Is  Oakland,  which  opened  Septem- 
ber 7  on  two  hand-me-down  campuses  at 
Aubmn  Heights  and  Union  lake.  A  third, 
brandnew  campus  In  Parmlngton  will  open 

In  1966. 

Created  by  a  raaor-thln  460-vote  margin 
less  than  2  years  ago  Oakland  CoUege's  new 
board  of  directors  had  less  than  2  weeks  to 
prepare  a  budget  and  less  than  18  months 
to  line  up  a  faculty  and  campuses  and  get 
Into  operation. 

They  expected  3,000  students  the  first  year. 
More  than  4,480  enrolled. 

But  they  landed  Tlrrell  and  a  gung-ho 
faculty  to  run  the  show. 

"When  you're  new,  without  traditions  and 
customs,"  said  "nrrell,  "thafs  the  time  to 
break  with  tradition." 

He  didn't  merely  break  tradition,  he 
stomped  on  it. 

He  threw  out  the  traditional  lecture  sys- 
tem of  learning  and  set  up  a  tutorial  system. 
An  Oakland  faculty  member  described  it 
this  way:  "You  take  the  English  Don  method 
at  its  best,  and  add  modem  technology,  and 
you  have  what  we're  doing." 

Students  are  given  a  step-by-step  state- 
ment of  course  requirement  at  the  outset. 
plus  all  the  materials  theyll  need.  Then 
they're  on  their  own  to  learn  at  their  own 
pace.  Instructors  are  always  on  hand  lo 
answer  questions,  and  frequent  quizzes  keep 
iKjth  st\i|gents  and  teachers  appraised  of 
their  progress. 

The  place  where  the  learning  goes  on  is 
a  carrel — a  fCMrmlca-covered,  desk-like  study 
booth  designed  and  patented  by  Dr.  Albert  A. 
Canfield,  vice  president  for  Instruction. 

The  carrels  are  equipped  with  electrical 
outlets,  tape  recorders  and  whatever  other 
eqiUpment  the  students  might  need  to  fulfill 
their  assignments. 

•  The  college  had  3,000  applicants   for   120 
faculty  positions. 

Said  Ted  Pohrte.  associate  professor  of 
physics  who  came  to  Oaklsuid  from  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines:  "It's  got  to  be  a  pretty 
exciting  challenge  to  get  you  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  move.  But  that's  what  hap- 
pened." 

For  weeks  before  classes  started,  faculty 
members  scurried  aroimd  the  campuses  try- 
ing to  put  their  knowledge  in  a  logical  pro- 
gression of  problems  that  would  make  sense 
to  the  pupils. 

"You're  constantiy  questioning  your  ob- 
jectives," said  English  Prof.  WUllam  Boast. 
"You  can't  \ise  vague  terminology.  Every- 
thing is  for  the  students." 
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it  Is  the  students — not  the  knowl- 

the  research — that  are  the  apple  of 

s  eye. 

1  lave  a  learning-centered.  Instead  of 

centered,    program    here,"    said 

In  a  teaching- centered  institution, 

gets  up  at  the  lectern  and  dis- 

erudition.     The  student  is  in  a  pas- 

and  sometimes  he's  pretty  unim- 


n  a  learning-centered  Institution  the 
is  on  center  stage.     The  instructor  Is 
He  guides  and  directs  the  stu- 
evaluates  his  progress." 

tors  were  pleased  that  fully  a 
the  first-year  students  elected  voca- 
}rograms.      Many    community    col- 
trouble  channeling  young  peo- 
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>retty  Katherine  Hobson.  17,  of  1808 
Birmingham.  She  wanted  to  be  a 
technologist.  Her  parents  wanted 
set  a  university  degree.  "I  didn't 
4  -year  course,"  she  said.  "I  don't  like 
iiat  much,  actually.  My  p>arents 
me  to  go  to  (a  4  year)  college,  but 

was  up  to  me." 
happly  enrolled   in   Oakland   Com- 
X)llege'a  2-year-old  medical  technol- 
c  >urse  and  looking  forward  to  a  hos- 
when  she  graduates. 
Anothler  coed,  Pat  Renter,  18,  of  6638  Mel- 
Wc  cxl    Lane,    Birmingham,    said :  "My 
granted  me  to  go  to  college.    That's 
I  didn't  even  want  to  go  to 
first.    I  wanted  to  work." 
going  to  enroll  in  Central  Mlchi- 
Uni|erslty,  but  then  Pat  found  out  about 
s  executive  secretary  program.    She 
bo  take  the  2-year  course, 
tl  e  two-thirds  of  the  students  In  the 
1  ransfer  program,  Oakland  is  a  low- 
to  what  could  have  been  a  flnan- 


ans  ver 
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example,  there's  Craig  Rogers,  17,  of 
Orchard  Lake,  who's  plan- 
bransfer  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
study  chemistry. 

is  an  ideal  situation,"  said  Craig. 
money,  and  that  Is  a  big  factor, 
and  that  cuts  down  on  ex- 
lot.     If  I  wanted  to  go  to  a  4-year 
have  to  wait  until  I  earned  the 
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:?TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  xassachttsetts 
JN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVL 

M  ondcy,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.    THILBIN.    Mr.   Speaker,    imder 
consent  to  revise  and  extend 
in  the  Record,  I  include 
I  spetech  made  by  me  at  the  Na- 
i  association   of  Metal  Finishers, 
lotel,  New  York  City,  on  July 
when  a  cherished  award  was 
upon  me. 
reiy  much  impressed  by  this  out- 
event  and  am  very  grateful  to 
Kovatis  and  the  association 
^ery  great  honor  they  conferred 
and  for  their  kindness  and  co- 
whlch  have  been  so  very  con- 
and  helpful. 

follows: 


leter 
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Remarks  of  Congressman  PinLn*  J.  PnttBiN 
AT  Award  Banquet,  National  Association 
of  Metai.  Finisrers,  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York  Crrr,  July  10, 1965 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests, 
friends,  and  fellow  Americans,  let  me  assiu'e 
you  that  I  am  deeply  touched  and  greatly 
honored  as  well  as  very  grateful  to  receive 
one  of  your  highest  awards  bestowed  on  in- 
dividuals by  your  outstanding  organization, 
the  National  Association  of  Metal  Finishers. 
In  fact,  I  am  himibled  and  somewhat  over- 
whelmed at  the  special  distinction  you  have 
accorded  me  in  receiving  this  cherished 
award  at  a  time  when  you  are  conferring  it 
upon  our  very  distinguished  friends,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Crawford  and  Mr.  P.  Peter  Kovatis, 
who  has  personally  been  so  helpful  to  me  and 
my  committee. 

This  unusual  award  will  always  have  great 
significance  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  I  regard  It  as  being  something  more 
than  personal,  since  my  modest  contributions 
never  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
loyal,  effective  support  of  the  great  American 
who  heads  the  Hoxise  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  and 
each  and  every  member  of  that  great  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  so  proud,  nor  could  we 
have  achieved  the  results  we  did  without  the 
help  and  support  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  of  both  imrtles,  and  the 
great  President  of  the  United  States,  our  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  the  many  expert  leaders 
of  your  organization  like  Pete  Kovatis,  and 
other  business  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try, who  counseled  and  assisted  us  so  invalu- 
ably in  understanding  the  problems  and 
pointing  the  way  to  their  possible  solution. 

So  I  feel,  my  friends,  that  this  cherished 
award  sjrmbolizes  the  work  and  dedication 
of  many,  not  just  the  work  and  dedication 
of  one,  and  In  that  sense  it  Is  to  be  shared 
with  all  those  who  have  served  us  so  loyally, 
so  faithfully,  so  effectively,  and  so  well,  and 
I  want  our  valued  friend,  Peter  Kovatis  to 
know  of  our  special  appreciation. 

The  sound  honest  management  of  our 
stockpiles  to  serve  the  national  defense  and 
Interests,  and  to  help  our  economy,  our  in- 
dustries, our  business  groups,  and  ovir  faith- 
ful workers,  must  continue  to  be  one  of  our 
most  important  national  objectives. 

As  you  probably  know,  in  our  strategic  and 
critical  stockpiles  required  for  defense  and 
national  emergency  are  very  large  quantities 
of  materials  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  defense  econcony.  totaling  in  the  aggregate 
to  something  over  the  huge  sum  of  $8  billion. 

I  will  not  discuss  these  matters  extensively 
at  this  time,  but  believe  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  handling  these  huge  quantities  of 
stockpile  materials.  Including  those  deter- 
mined to  be  in  surplus  supply,  the  Congress 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind,  not  only  the 
strategic  and  critical  nature  of  these  stock- 
piles but  also  the  great  need  for  orderly 
disposal  of  surplus  materials  to  industry  and 
commerce  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the 
Government  and  the  free  market,  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  price  levels  and  Insure  as  best  we 
can  that  the  needs  and  well-being  of  our 
economy  and  oui  industries  are  served  fairly 
and  equitably  vmder  the  conditions  con- 
fronting us  at  any  given  time.  Honesty,  fair- 
ness, equity,  and  sound  judgments  are  essen- 
tial in  these  tasks. 

Next  week  our  committee  will  start  hear- 
ings on  S.  28,  a  bill  Introduced  by  our  able, 
distinguished  friend.  Senator  Symington,  of 
Missouri,  which  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  measure  provides  for  sweeping 
changes  in  current  disposal  and  housekeep- 
ing functions  and  procedures.  It  will  be 
heard  beforj^  the  full  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  many  witnesses  representing 
Government,  industry,  and  business  will 
present  their  testimony. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  committee  will 


receive  and  evaluate  this  testimony  in  a  fair 
and  hnpmxtial  manner  and  will  accord  in- 
terested  witnesses  every  opportulnty  to  be 
beard,  and  then  the  committee  will  work  Ita 
wUl.  as  It  is  required  to  do,  In  what  it  deems 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Government 
otir  defense,  our  national  security,  oiu'  econ- 
omy, and  our  great  free  enterprise  buBlnea 
institutions. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  deeply  in- 
terested.  as  you  are.  In  sectirlng  the  proper 
adjustment,  implementation,  and  effective 
utilization  of  stockpile  materials  and  I  ex- 
press  the  hope  and  the  confidence  that  we 
will  find  appropriate  solutions  for  the  very 
complex,  challenging  problems  inherent  in 
this  proposed  stockpile  legislation.  We  de- 
sire and  will  welcome  yo\ir  cooperation  In 
this  vital  work. 

We  are  facing  a  very  critical  and  very 
difficult  International  crisis  stemming  from 
the  aggression,  infiltration,  and  revolution- 
ary tactics  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
which,  according  to  Marxist  time  schedules 
is  moving  toward  world  domination. 

In  the  decisions  we  make,  and  the  action 
we  take,  and  the  determination  we  show, 
to  guard  and  protect  our  own  precious  liber- 
ties and  fulfill  our  commitments  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
much  is  at  stake,  because  what  we  say  and 
do  in  these  troublous  days,  the  firmness  and 
resolution  and  purpose  we  demonstrate,  will 
determine  the  whole  course  of  history  for 
many  years  to  come,  will  determine  the  fate 
of  small  helpless  nations,  yes,  could  yyell  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  otir  own  great,  free 
Nation. 

I  know  that  in  these  struggles  for  freedom 
and.  we  pray,  enduring  peace,  you  and  your 
group  will  do  your  full  part  and  that  Ameri- 
cans of  every  class,  race,  creed,  and  station 
In  life  will  unite  behind  the  national  lead- 
ership with  patience,  resolution,  and  unflag- 
ging determination  to  defend  our  great  her- 
itage of  liberty,  democracy,  and  justice  from 
all  those  who  seek  to  overpower  and  destroy 
us. 

Not  only  with  great  strength  of  arms  will 
our  cause  prevail,  but  with  strength  of  the 
spirit,  with  continued  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  our 
Interest  and  purpose  to  strive  for  peace,  for 
humanity,  for  Justice,  for  all  peoples,  and  all 
nations.  Prevail  we  must  and  prevail  we 
will. 

Let  me  thank  you  all  for  your  great  kind- 
ness to  me.  I  hope  in  the  future  to  be  wor- 
thy of  your  support  and  confidence  and  to 
be  privileged  to  serve  you  and  all  our  people 
In  the  Interests  of  our  great  beloved  free 
country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Jaicy  Federal  Grants  Really  Are  Not  Free 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  use  of  Federal  grants  for  local  and 
State  projects  has  lulled  many  taxpayers 
into  believing  that  Federal  money  is  free. 
In  addition  to  the  brokerage  fee  charged 
for  every  Federal  dollar  that  a  State  re- 
ceives, there  Is  the  damaging  erosion  of 
State  and  local  governmental  authority. 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  in  its  September  21,  1965,  edition, 


Included  an  editorial  pointing  out  that 
"Juicy  Federal  Grants  Really  Are  Not 
ftee."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
Iir  OtTE  Opinion — Jxncr  Fedxkai.  Oramtb 
Really  Abe  Not  Free 

City  officials  noting  the  ctirrent  hassle  be- 
tween Governor  Romney  and  Detroit's  Mayor 
Cavanagh  over  an  antipoverty  program  In  the 
Motor  City  are  reported  agreeing  In  part 
^th  each  one. 

Governor  Romney  fears  that  close  ties  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  ad- 
niinlfitratlon  of  cities  will  erode  democratic 
local  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  city  officials  see  the 
municipal  improvement  programs  which  are 
largely  financed  by  taxpayers'  money  fim- 
neled  through  the  Federal  Treastuy  as  too 
attractive  to  pass  up. 

It  Is  easy  for  municipal  officials  to  say 
that  they  have  tried  to  get  help  from  their 
States,  but  have  faUed  to  achieve  anything. 
The  States,  they  say,  don't  have  the  money 
or  the  taxing  power  to  assist  cities.  The 
Federal  Government  does  have  the  money 
and  seems  very  willing  to  spend  it.  If  ac- 
cepting the  Federal  grants  and  programs 
means  pvassing  a  great  deal  of  control  to 
Washington,  then  so  be   it. 

This  matter  of  control  of  spending  is  the 
important  aspect  of  the  trend  In  financing 
programs  for  cities.  And  it  U  on  this  point 
that  the  cities  and  the  P3deral  Government 
may  be  Inviting  disaster. 

Nothing  Is  free.  Every  cent  spent  on  ur- 
ban renewal  or  antipoverty  programs,  educa- 
tion, improving  utility-type  services  in  the 
olttes,  and  so  on  and  on.  has  to  come  from 
the  American  people  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
The  Federal  Government  can  borrow  money, 
can  run  huge  deficits,  and  permit  a  certain 
amount  of  Inflation.  But,  in  the  end,  the 
people  have  to  pay. 

The  further  control  of  spending  slips  away 
from  the  people,  the  less  the  restraint  on 
dishing  out  the  dollars.  And  the  greater  the 
waste  the  looser  the  administration  of  the 
cash. 

If  the  i)eople  of  Michigan,  or  of  Detroit,  or 
Jackson,  were  willing  to  spend  through  their 
own  local  and  State  governments  the  kind  of 
money  that  Is  filtering  down  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  they  would  get  far  more  ac- 
tion for  each  dollar. 

Hie  Federal  Government  has  preempted 
the  most  productive  sources  of  revenue.  It 
ha«  done  so,  to  a  large  degree,  because  It  has 
had  to  fill  needs  which  the  cities  or  the  States 
have  failed  to  recognize  or  to  meet. 

Reversing  the  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
cities  to  look  to  Washington  for  funds  may 
be  an  impossibility.  But  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  retain  as  much  control  as  possible 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Administration  of  the  antipoverty  program 
to  date  indicates  that  it  Is  lax  and  is  heavily 
flavored  with  politics. 

A  city  commission  or  council  which  spent 
the  amount  of  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  on  such  a  program  amd  with  such 
poor  results  and  such  great  expense  would 
be  thrown  out  of  office  by  the  voters. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  can  pour  mil- 
lions, or  even  billions  Into  programs  of  ques- 
tionable value  without  raising  a  ripple  among 
the  populace.  Anyone  who  raises  a  voice  of 
dissent  can  expect  to  be  accused  of  wanting 
to  shoot  Santa  Claus.  At  the  very  least  he 
is  charged  with  blocking  progress. 

Meanwhile,  many  city  officials  stand  with 
their  eyes  gleaming  and  their  hot  little  hands 
outstretched  for  more  gifts  from  big  daddy 
in  Washington. 

They  take  pride  in  being  able  to  tell  their 
people  how  many  millions  they  got  from  the 
I^eral  Treasury.  And  the  voters  swallow 
that  because  they  can't  understand  the  con- 
hection  between  these  gifts  and  what  they 
pay  Into  the  Federal  Oovemment  each  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist, has  just  returned  from  a  thor- 
ough Inspection  of  the  satellite  countries 
of  Eastern  Eur(«)e.    His  commentary  In 
the  Saturday.  September  25.  edition  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  Is  penetrat- 
ing, provocative,  and  timely,  and  I  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members: 
[From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Sept.  25,  1965] 
Different,  but  Always  the  Same 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

East  Behlin. — If  we  at  home  think  the  sat- 
ellites are  shifting  out  of  Moscow's  control 
this  dream  Is  merely  our  own. 

Anyone  who  would  trust  Polish  Premier 
Josef  Cyranklewlcz  or  infamous  Hungarian 
Janos  Kadar,  who  are  typical,  must  be  out  otf 
his  mind.  The  reported  shifts  are  In  form, 
not  substance,  and  aU  we're  seeing  Is  a  propa- 
ganda pitch  to  get  oxir  loans  and  our  money 
and  Improve  the  gray,  decaying  face  of  the 
system. 

Nevertheless,  on  leaving  Iron  Curtain  Eu- 
rope to  return  home,  and  dealing  with  par- 
ticulars, a  roundup  report  requires  the  ques- 
tion: Which  satellite  are  you  talking  about? 

Throughout  the  area  the  ethnic,  economic, 
and  geographic  differences  are  great.  But 
that  fact  too,  can  lead  us  Into  a  second  error 
If  we  think  this  Is  a  novel  problem  lor  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Russia  herself  Is  an  area  of  Immense  ethnic 
differences  and  17  languages,  and  more  than 
half  of  Its  population  Is  not  Russian. 

The  East  Germans  today  do  as  they  are 
told.  And  300,000  Russian  troops  have  them 
In  a  clamp. 

Tigerish  (and  prejudiced)  French  states- 
man George  Clemenceau  once  caustically 
characterized  Romania.  "It  Is  a  country," 
he  said,  "Where  the  rose  is  without  fra- 
grance, the  women  without  virtue,  the  men 
without  valor."  But  the  Poles'  fighting  tra- 
dition fiows  through  the  centuries  and  much 
resistance  remains,  as  In  Hungary. 

In  contrast,  the  Czechs  are  an  amiable 
people;  Individually  brave,  but  collectively 
they  have  been  the  doormat  of  Europe. 

In  contrast,  Bucharest  economic  planner, 
pale-faced  George  Gaston  Marin,  wovild  re- 
veal to  you  that  Romania  now  does  more 
business  with  West  Germany  than  with  East 
Germany.  But  Bulgaria  might  as  clearly  be 
Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  as  Latvia, 
Lithuania  or  Estonia. 

Poland,  claiming  coUectivizatlon  is  a  fail- 
ure, decoUectlvltlzed  the  farms  8  years  ago. 
About  85  percent  are  privately  owned.  Hun- 
gary, claiming  private  ownership  is  a  fail- 
ure, collectivized  the  land  5  years  ago.  About 
96  percent  is  now  in  state  farms. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  planner  Dr.  Ota  Sik  has 
btoken  some  branches  of  the  same  Indus- 
tries into  semicompetltlve  units.  But  are 
we  to  forget  that  the  government  remains 
the  only  customer? 

On  September  15  Poland's  CPN  state  petro- 
leum trust  put  a  profit  Into  gasoline  sales. 
It  introduced  commission  agents  Into  200 
of  the  government's  1,089  filling  stations. 
They  get  1  to  8  percent  on  sales  If  they  stay 
open  not  less  than  16  hotirs  a  day.  But  their 
boss  remains  the  Polish  Communist  Party. 

The  one  common  denominator  Is  the  hu- 
man disintegration. 

Communists  not  only  govern  the  satellite 


oountarlee.  they  pillage  them— m«ally,  eco- 
nomically, ethically  and  spiritually. 

The  Iron  Curtain  ts  both  an  electrified 
fence  and  a  frame  of  mind.  It  Is  a  t«mble 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  frustration,  the  feel- 
ing that  no  matter  what  happens  you  are  be- 
ing thrown  away. 

Although  secret  police  are  everywhere,  far 
fewer  than  we  suppose  lie  listening  at  night 
for  the  knock.  Relatively  few  defy  authority. 
By  and  large  you  see  a  scene  as  old  as  man- 
kind: The  minions  of  power,  the  victim,  and 
the  eternal  third — the  onlooker  who  doesn't 
lift  a  finger  for  the  victim  because  he  fears 
for  his  own  safety  which  for  that  very  reason 
is  always  In  danger. 


Address  of  Representative  John  M.  Mur- 
phy, of  New  York,  at  the  General  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski  Memorial  Day  Ceremonies, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  the  following  address  by  Repre- 
sentative John  M.  Murphy  at  the  Pulaski 
Day  ceremonies,  Mr,  Murphy  points  out 
the  similarity  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom not  only  In  this  country  and  Poland, 
but  the  struggle  that  takes  place  in  every 
country  that  has  a  love  of  freedom. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues for  it  is  of  outstanding  value 
made      by      an      outstanding      young 
American : 
Address  or  Representative  John  M.  Murpht 

AT  the  General  Casimir  Pttlaski  Memorial 

Dat     Ceremonies,    Staten     Island,     N.Y. 

September  26,  1965 

Thank  you  Toastmaster  Slgmund  A, 
Grajevrakl  for  your  gracious  Introduction. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Yolanda  Brach  and 
the  Staten  Island  Musician's  Band  for  the 
very  beautiful  rendition  of  the  United  States 
and  Polish  national  anthems. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  greetings  to 
Msgr.  Stanislaus  J.  Mallnowskl,  Msgr.  John 
S.  Felczak,  Grand  Marshal  William  Kosciow, 
Grand  Marshal  Frieda  Majewskl,  Henry 
Wazeter,  Borough  President  Manlscalco. 
Councilman  Robert  G.  Lindsay.  Judge  Frank 
D.  Paulo,  Comdr.  Edward  Rlngel.  Comdr. 
Edward  Markowskl,  Coxuicllman  Conner. 
Covmcllman  Curry,  Judge  Costantlno.  Candi- 
date Armoury,  State  Senate  Candidate  Vlto 
Titone,  and  Miss  Polonla.  I  also  want  to 
greet  Theodore  Pulaski,  who  through  con- 
gressional oversight  was  not  Included  in  the 
christening  ceremonies  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Casimir  Pulaski  which  at  the  present 
time  Is  patroUng  enemy  waters  In  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

My  close  associate  and  colleague.  Hon. 
Dan  ROSTENKOWSKI,  leader  of  the  Illinois 
congressional  delegation  and  one  of  our 
national  political  leaders,  has  graciously 
suggested  that  he  Include  this  address  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  many  schoolchildren 
here  today.  I  would  like  to  furnish  them 
with  a  copy  of  this  address. 

Looking  out  upon  today's  America,  one  Is 
struck  by  the  vastness  and  diversity  of  Its 
scene.  We  see  a  picture  not  only  of  ma- 
terial grandeur,  but  of  mmtal  adventure, 
artistic  achievement,  and  spiritual  growth. 
We  see   a  land  which  has  challenged   the 
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and  tested  ingenuity  of  men  from  every 

and  race  on  earth.    We  see  a  living 

of    the    truth    that   warring 

can  be  welded  together  into  a  single 

•like  family.    We  see,  what  is  perhape 

1  Irst    international    nation    In    history, 

'  ~g  as  a  powerful,  thriving  monument 

Ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Founding  Fathers  were  blessed  with 

o  >portunlties  of  a  new  world.     But  the 

's  to  which  they  hoped  to  give  reality 'fiad 

1  «en  bedded  in  the  hearts  of  men.    The 

of  America  has  been  that  it  represents 

3n  of  people  with  vivid  memories  and 

^termination  to  build  anew  old  tradi- 

knd  aspirations. 

J  776,  when  our  Republic  was  struggling 
rth,  the  State  of  Poland  was  already 
centuries   old.     Her  people  knew  well 
for  freedom  and  liberty.     Only  4 
sefore,  that  nation,  once  the  largest  in 
had  suffered  the  shock  of  the  first 
in  1772.    Prussia,  Austria,  and  Bus- 
divided  the  land  and  Imposed  a  new 
.ting  constitution  upon   that  mutl- 
»untry. 

surge  of  heroic  patriotism  and  deep 

for  Independence  that  followed  tran- 

■  Polish  borders.    The  sons  of  Poland 

the  lasting  truth  that  the  fight  for 

Is  universal. 

such  son  was  Count  Caslmir  Pulaski. 

h  nobleman,  beloved  patriot,  and  brlg- 

I  eneral   in   the   American    Revolution, 

e  his  life  and  fortune  for  the  prin- 

of  liberty. 

young  man   in  Poland,  he  and  his 
watched  In  horror  as  the  foreign  pow- 
n  to  overcome  their  country.     Sub- 
would  have  been   the   easier,  safer 
but  his  family  chose  to  fight. 

1768  his  father,  one  of  the  coun- 

able  Jurists,  Joined  in  forming  the 

Confederation  of  the  Bar,  pledged  to 

'8  redemption.    This  act  of  resistance 

In  his  arrest  and  death. 

to  pursue  the  struggle  for  free- 
3oung  Caslmir  became  the  life  of  the 
movement.    Still  in  his  early  twenties, 
his  brother,  Francis,  carried  the  re- 
Poland  and  into  Lithuania.    For- 
the  mountains  of  Galicia,  their  band 
a  constant  terror  to  the  Russians. 
t«tnporary  success  of  this  small  group 
■Bi  great  odds  caused  the  name  of  Pulas- 
E  sread  throughout  Europe, 
t  ecame  famed  as  a  cavalry  oflBcer  and 
'  ind's   leading   military   patriot.     But 
reputation  grew,  so  did  the  strength 
i  dversary.    The  overwhelming  courage 
men  was  no  longer  enough.     His 
(   to  his  country   was   at    an    end. 
Ills   forces   crushed,   his    estates    con- 
and   death   Inuninent,   he   escaped 
and  eventually  made  his  way  to 
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have  a  potential  for  greatness,  yet 

still  amazed^  and  awed  by  those  who 

it.     Man  is  basically  a  selfish  crea- 

t,  occasionally,  because  of  his  ability 

m  and  to  think,  he  finds  himself  the 

of  something  he   feels   is   greater 

h  imself — a  catise,  or  a  country,  or  a 

:  >erhaps.     It  is   purpose   which   gives 

1j  nobUlty.     Yet,  it  is  not  always  an 

h  to  follow. 

Count   PvUaskl   came    to   Paris,    he 

i  aslly    have   felt    that    he    had    done 

But  it  would  have  been  inconslst- 

hls  Polish  mind  and  temperament. 

have   been   inconsistent  with  the 

acceptance    of    the    belief    that    the 

freedom  is  universal.    As  he  wrote 

life,  "I  could  not  submit  to  stoop 

he  sovereigns  of  Europe,  so  I  came 

hazard  all  for  the  freedom  of  Amer- 


Throilgh  the  Influence  of  Benjamin  Frank - 
joined  the  American  Revolutionary 
B  a  volxmteer  in  1777.    He  eventually 
comm&i  ded  four  regiments,  proving  his  mil- 
itary ata^lltles  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has 


often  been  called  the  "Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cavalry."  By  bold  cavalry  attacks  he 
saved  Washington's  Army  from  destruction 
at  Brandywlne  and  at  Warren  Tavern.  In 
fact.  General  Washington  was  so  impressed 
that  within  days  the  Polish  count  became  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Continental  Army. 

Later  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  famed  "Pu- 
laski Legion,"  organized,  equipped  and  fed 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  pri- 
vate fortune,  that  he  marched  Into  South 
Carolina  and  lifted  by  sheer  bravery  the  Im- 
pending siege  of  Charleston. 

Then  on  October  9.  1779.  he  led  his  legion, 
together  with  the  American  and  French 
cavalry,  against  the  British  at  Savannah,  Ga. 
In  that  charge,  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  was 
mortally  wounded.  Two  days  later  on  Oc- 
tober 11.  at  the  age  of  31.  he  gave  his  life 
for  a  country  he  scarcely  knew.  But  his 
memory  and  the  cause  for  which  he  fought 
were  immortalized.  His  heroic  death  has 
served  to  remind  succeeding  generations  that 
the  quest  for  freedom  knows  no  national 
boundaries,  that  the  hope  for  liberty  has 
no  native  tongue.  It  is  mankind's  silent 
prayer. 

The  Polish-Americans  of  today  can  be  jus- 
tifiably proud  of  the  legacy  left  by  this  great 
man.  They  can  be  proud,  also,  of  the  Po- 
lish spirit  and  courage  which  have  been  a 
constant  contribution  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  this  Nation.  Men  and  wom- 
en of  Polish  extraction  have  entered  with 
distinction  into  every  area  of  our  national 
life.  They  have  maintained  two  priceless 
possessions:  an  astoimdlng  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  a  fiaming  love  of  freedom.  And  by 
refusing  to  give  up  the  hope  of  liberty  for 
their  enslaved  homeland  they  have  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  American  political  think- 
ing. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  mankind  strug- 
gles only  for  one  thing— for  the  future,  for 
the  hope  of  something  better  tomorrow  for 
o-ai  children  and  grandchildren  as  well  as 
for  ourselves.  Today  on  General  Pulaski 
Memorial  Day,  as  we  lend  special  memory  to 
one  of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
given  life  to  our  past,  who  have  struggled 
and  buUt — sometimes  succeeding,  sometimes 
falling — who  have  passed  on  to  us  the  op- 
portimlties  for  all  that  we  have,  let  us  re- 
new our  own  determination. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  last  January:  "Our  own 
freedom  and  growth  have  never  been  the 
final  goal  of  the  American  dream. 

"We  were  never  meant  to  be  an  oasis  of 
liberty  in  a  worldwide  desert  of  disappointed 
dreams.  Our  Nation  was  created  to  help 
strike  away  the  chains  of  Ignorance  and 
misery  and  tyranny  wherever  they  keep  man 
less  than  God  means  him  to  be." 

The  problems  we  face  today  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.  It  will  take  the  patient 
and  determined  efforts  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  must  try  with  every  cre- 
ative spark  that  the  divine  providence  has 
blessed  us  with  to  flind  better  answers  and 
new  ways  to  achieve  the  peace  and  freedom 
we  so  desparately  hope   for  mankind. 

The  Polish-Americans  have  consistently  re- 
mained in  the  forefront  of  this  quest.  And 
to  Americans  everywhere,  their  devotion 
stands  as  an  Inspiration  and  a  challenge. 


Congress  Butts  In 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  this  House  passed  a  resolution  Jus- 


tifying unilateral  Intervention  in  Latin 
America  whenever  there  is  a  threat  rf 
Communist  subversion. 

I  opposed  the  resolution  at  tiiat  time 
as  I  believe  it  was  mischievous  and  re- 
actionary  and,  as  time  has  proven,  it  has 
certainly  not  strengthened  our  image  In 
the  South  American  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  contradictory  to  the  treaties 
already  in  force,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  signatory. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  newspapers 
have  taken  a  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  Long  Island  Press,  which  publishes 
in  my  area  in  New  York,  has  expressed 
its  dismay  at  our  intrusion  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  am  includ- 
ing that  editorial  at  this  point: 
Congress  Butts  In 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was 
a  roar  of  anger — from  Mexico  to  the  Ar- 
gentine— against  a  resolution  passed  the 
other  day  by  our  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Congressmen  took  it  on  themselves  to 
proclaim  their  approval  of  the  use  of  force 
in  any  American  nation  threatened  by  g 
Communist  take-over. 

They  coxUdn't  have  picked  a  worse  time 
to  sound  off.  Latin  America  is  still  smart- 
ing from  the  U.S.  intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  use  of  unilateral 
force  by  the  big  Yankee  to  the  north  has  al- 
ways touched  the  rawest  nerve  down  there. 
Of  cotu-se  there  is  a  strong  case  for  the 
Dominican  intervention — and  perhaps  for 
future  similar  episodes.  The  Communist 
conspiracy  is  very  active  in  Latin  America, 
yet  the  Latin  American  nations  have  not 
learned  to  act  effectively  for  their  own  col- 
lective security. 

Every  nation  in  Latin  America  is  in  dan- 
ger today  and  the  United  States,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  an  effective  inter-American  force, 
may  well  have  to  intervene  again.  But  this 
is  hardly  a  policy  that  should  be  telegraphed 
in  advance,  fixed  in  a  rigid  doctrinaire  state- 
ment of  intent.  The  most  effective  foreign 
policy  is  a  flexible  one. 

For  Congress  to  Intrude  at  this  point  sim- 
ply muddles  the  waters — to  no  good  purpose. 
Every  shade  of  Latin  public  opinion— from 
conservative  radical — got  its  back  up.  The 
Irony  is  that  the  resolution  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  House  feeling.  It  does  not  re- 
quire Senate  action  and  does  not  in  any  way 
fix  administration  policy.  But  you  can't  tell 
that  to  outsiders  who  aren't  familiar  with  the 
mechanics  of  our  government.  To  them,  it's 
Uncle  Sam  speaking. 

It's  baffling  to  figure  out  what  construc- 
tive purpose  the  Congressmen  hoped  to  serve 
by  butting  in  at  this  time.  They  delighted 
the  Communists  with  a  propaganda  gift 
and  dismayed  our  friends  by  imderminlng 
their  attempts  to  build  trust  in  Uncle  Sam. 
Sometimes  it  pays  to  Just  shut  up— even  If 
what  you  have  to  say  may  have  merit. 


Officer  Promotion  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  numerous  in- 
quiries I  have  had  concerning  a  letter  I 


,adKsaed  to  the  Secretary  <rf  Defense 
!nthe  subject  of  ofBcer  promotion*,  I 
Sc  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
i^ijendix  of  the  Congressional  Ricohd. 
Jytetter  to  Secretary  McNamara.  dated 
amtember  7,  1965. 

iwould  also  like  to  Insert  an  article 
which  appeared  In  various  newspapers 
Siroughout  the  United  States,  by  Gen. 
S  C  Eaker.  UJ3.  Air  Force,  retired, 
concerning  the  so-called  below-the-zone 
selecUon  fad  which  seems  to  be  sweeping 
the  Departmait  of  Defense.  General 
Eaker  had  a  distinguished  military 
career  and  he  is  weU  qualified  to  express 
the  pinions  so  well  stated  In  his  article 
In  defense  of  normal  promotion  proce- 

I  have  communicated  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  several  occasions  con- 
cerning below-the-zone  sdectlons.  for  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  persorm^ 
planners  In  the  Pentagon  are  being 
carried  away  by  the  so-called  youth 
movement.  If  it  Is  not  stopped,  we  are 
going  to  destroy  morale.  In  addition, 
we  will  create  a  hump  in  our  promotion 
syst«n  which  will  prove  very  costly  In 
the  years  ahead. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fascination 
that  below-the-zone  selection  has  for 
those  who  recommend  its  use  without 
studying  its  consequences.  When  It  Is 
ased  sparingly,  in  outstanding  cases.  It 
is  highly  commendable.  When  it  be- 
comes the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tiwi,  it  creates  many  serious  problems 
which  I  am  afraid  are  not  being  seriously 
considered  by  the  personnel  planners  In 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services 
will  look  into  this  matter  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues. 

The  insertions  follow : 

House  of  Bkprksentativks, 
CoMinrrxs  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  B.C..  September  7. 1965. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  The  more  I  look  Into 
the  so-called  l)elow-the-zone  selection 
syBtem,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  It  is 
being  \xsed  as  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, and  will  eventually  create  a  situa- 
tion comparable  to  the  "htmap"  problem  that 
has  plagued  all  the  services  since  World  W&t 

n. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  previous  occasions, 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  below-the-zone  sys- 
tem which  is  used  sparingly  as  an  exception 
to  normal  promotion  policies.  But  when  it 
Is  utilized  to  the  extent  that  practically  all 
Navy  promotions  to  flag  officers  are  frcHn 
below  the  zone,  then,  in  my  opinion,  the 
system  is  being  abused.  When  flag  and  gen- 
eral olBcers  are  selected  from  below  the  zone, 
they  obviously  have  a  longer  career  ahead  of 
them  as  flag  ca*  general  officers  than  do  those 
selected  at  normal  promotion  points.  Since 
there  is  a  limited  number  who  may  serve  in 
these  grades,  this  of  course  tends  to  create, 
over  the  years,  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  selected  to  flag  or  gen- 
el|Bl  officer  rank. 

in  addition,  I  am  now  convinced  that  ex- 
cessive below-the-zone  selections  destroy  the 
incentive  of  many  officers  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  capabilities 
in  positions  of  higher  responsibility  until  too 
late  in  their  careers. 

I  recognize  the  objectives  and  advantages 
of  a  below-the-zone  selection  system,  but  I 


don't  believe  the  iU  effects  of  exceulve  uae 
have  been  thoroughly  analyzed-  If  this  con- 
tinues. It  Is  quite  poaslble  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serrloes  may  seek  to  amend 
the  law  BO  as  to  place  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  officers  that  may  be  selected  Irom 
below  the  zone,  particularly  In  the  general 
and  flag  officer  ^tules.  We  may  do  this  by 
specifying,  without  exception,  the  number 
of  years  of  service  required  as  a  captain  or  a 
colonel  before  b^ng  eligible  for  promotion, 
or  by  Jvjst  putting  a  flat  limitation  on  the 
number  of  officers  who  may  be  so  selected. 
I  am  weU  aware  of  the  charge,  unfounded 
as  It  Is,  that  the  seniority  system  Is  archaic. 
That  sjrstem  was  eliminated  for  the  Army  In 
1947,  and  has  not  been  In  existence  In  the 
Navy  for  many  years. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  July  2.  1965,  I 
believe  that  maturity  and  experience  are 
valuable  assets  that  are  being  downgraded 
by  the  below-the-zone  selection  system. 
This  could  become  apparent  in  the  years 
ahead  when  we  may  end  up  with  many  flag 
and  general  cheers  who  are  long  on  brains, 
but  short  on  leadership. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
people  are  stUl  the  most  Important  asset  we 
possess  In  our  armed  services. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman. 

How  Generals  and  AnMiRAiJi  Are  Made 


(BylraC.Eaker) 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  In  a  letter 
to  the  service  secteteries,  has  expressed  oon- 
cern  "that  age  In  grade  and  seniority  cri- 
teria are  having  a  deleterious  Impact  on  the 
caliber  of  our  generals  and  flag  trfBcers  and 
on  the  morale  and  retention  of  promising 
younger  officers." 

Much  of  the  editorial  comment  I  have  seen 
has  praised  the  Secretary  for  sacking  the 
lockstep,  seniority  system  of  promotion. 
Tills  attitude  seems  to  be  based  on  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  If  a  military  offic«-  lives 
long  enough,  he  must  eventually  be  the 
senior  colonel  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Ciorps,  or  the  senior  captain  In  ttie 
Navy  when  his  promotion  to  star  or  flag  rank 
will  be  automatic. 

Seniority  was  never  the  sole  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  generals  and  axlmirals.  Since 
1940  seniority  has  not  been  very  high  on  the 
criteria  list  by  which  they  are  chosen. 

Generals  and  «'^m»r«»-i«  currently  are 
selected  by  this  process:  Boards  composed 
of  the  most  experienced  officers  of  each  serv- 
ice thoroTighly  review  the  efficiency  reports 
of  all  officers  eligible  for  promotion,  and 
select  from  several  thousand  available  a  hun- 
dred or  so  who  are  clearly  outstanding. 
Theee  recommended  promotion  lists  are  sent 
in  turn  to  the  CJhlef  of  Staff  tuid  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  service  concerned,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President,  each  of  whom 
exercises  his  opportunity  and  privilege  of  re- 
view, alteration,  or  approval.  The  President 
then  sends  his  nominations  to  the  Senate, 
whose  Armed  Services  Committee  holds  hear- 
ings before  conflrmatipn  by  the  Senate. 

One  objection  to  the  current  obsession  to 
reach  down  and  pick  less  experienced  officers 
in  the  lower  ranks  is  the  InfM-ence  that  our 
present  generals  and  admirals  are  inferior. 
I  have  known  most  of  the  sender  generals  and 
flag  officers  and  observed  their  commands. 
All  are  clearly  adequate:  most  are  out- 
standing. 

The  concern  about  the  morale  of  prom- 
ising youngsters  wlU  not  stand  up  under 
careful  examination.  Each  of  these  brilliant 
young  men  knew,  when  he  selected  the 
military  career,  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  serve  In  all  the  ranks  from  lieutenant  to 
colonel. 

What  the  average  human  being  wants  In 
a  career  Is  predictable  stabUity.  He  wants  to 
look  down  the  road  and  see  certain  definite 
milestones  along  the  way  to  eventual  prefer- 


ment and  promotion.     Every   labor  union 
Jealously  guards  Its  seniority  system. 

Soma  people  now  presume  that  genezals 
^tT>f^  admirals  are  senile,  doddering  old  men. 
Air  Force  generals  average  60  years  of  age. 
Army  generals  51  years,  and  Navy  admirals 
65  years.  This  U  less  than  the  average  age 
of  those  at  the  top  In  clvU  professions. 

What  Is  wanted  In  generals  and  admirals 
far  above  all  else  Is  the  wisdom  to  make 
sound  decisions  since  the  lives  of  many  men, 
indeed  the  fate  of  the  Nation,  can  turn  on 
those  decisions.  Wisdom  Is  a  function  of  age 
and  experience.  There  are  no  young  patri- 
archs. History  discloses  that  the  tribal 
groups  which  survived  and  prospered  In  their 
time  were  tisually  led  by  their  elders,  their 
wise  men. 

In  all  otir  history,  only  two  tap  generals 
possessed  academic  brilliance,  early  demon- 
strated by  graduating  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  classes  at  the  MlUtary  Academy. 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Douglas  MacArtaiur. 

If  generals  and  admirals  were  selected 
from  dean's  list,  the  first  10  percent  of  their 
class,  Grant,  Pershing,  and  Elsenhower 
would  not  have  quaimed.  All  the  5-star 
generals  and  admirals  of  the  last  war  also 
would  have  missed. 

If  I  were  a  German,  a  Japanese,  or  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  member  of  any  nationality 
which  had  suffered  military  defeats,  I  would 
be  deeply  concerned  about  the  system  for 
selecting  military  leaders.  Since  the  United 
States  has  won  all  Its  wars,  ova  method  of 
selecting  our  generals  and  admirals  has 
demonstrated  reasonable  success.  It  should 
be  modified  with  caution. 
What  may  be  needed  In  the  Pentagon  Is 

not    more    youthful    brilliance    but    more 

mature  wisdom. 


Greek  Orthodox  Primate  Urges  Prayers 
for  Pope  Paul's  Peace  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  statement  Issued  by  Arch*- 
bishop  lakoyos,  primate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America,  on  the  forthcomhig  visit  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  United  Nations  on 
October  4,  1965. 

The  statement  of  Archbishop  lakovos 
follows: 

Just  as  the  Greek  Orthodox  of  America 
were  most  gratified  when  Pope  Paul  VI  made 
his  historic  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  in  Janu- 
ary 1964.  to  meet  with  the  spiritual  leader  of 
Orthodoxy.  Bcumencial  Patriarch  Athena - 
goras  I.  in  the  Interests  of  Christian  unity,  so 
are  they  now  most  responsive  to  Pc^>e  Paul's 
historic  forthcoming  visit  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  plead  for  world  peace,  thus  imple- 
menting the  pious  concern  on  this  subject 
voiced  by  his  beloved  and  Ulustrious  prede- 
cessor. Pope  John  XXm  in  his  famous  en- 
cyclical "Pacem  In  Terrts." 

Though  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  distinguished  diplomats  of 
the  WOTld  when  he  speaks  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, his  address  should  not  be  construed  as 
diplomatic  or  political.  For  his  visit  will  be. 
in  essence,  the  expression  of  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  a  great  religious  leader,  fuUy  con- 
scious of  his  responsibUltlea,  to  project  peace 
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I  ^t  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  before 

to  whom  the  task  of  Insuring 

uatice,    and    security    through    the 

Tations  has  been  solenuily  entrusted 

by  their  respective  governments. 

then  pray  tea  the  success  of  Pope 

zalted    mission;    and    through    our 

md  entreaties  bear  witness  that  we 

the  omnipotence  and  omniscience 

and  Pather  In  Heaven,  who  above 

Ifasplre  the  members  of  this  world  for- 

ranscend  the  considerations  of  ex- 

and  to  reallise  that  the  attainment 

peace  with  His  divine  guidance 

prime   responsibility   toward    man 
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Speaker,  the  Greek  Orthodox 
of  North  and  South  America 
argest  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
lere  with  an  estimated  1,750.000 
It  is  under  the  ecclesiastical 
of  the  ecumencial  patri- 
'  Constantinople — ^In  Istanbul — 
[by  Ecumencial  Patriarch  Athena- 
generally  considered  the  spiritual 
of  world  orthodoxy,  who  was 
archbis  \op  of  the  Americas  from  1931  to 
1949. 


Washington  Report 


E  [TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


H  )N.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 


or  aulbama 
IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  itesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr. »( ARTTN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imd  ;r  permission  to  extend  by  re- 
marks n  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  newsletter  to  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for 
Septem^r27.  1966: 

Washington   Report 

(By  C|ongre8sman  Jnc  Majotn,  Seventh 

District.  Alabama) 
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demanding  that  Congress  pass  a 

ing  minimum  wages  and  expand- 

Wage  and   Hour  Act  to  cover  7.9 

I  dditlonal  workers  on  farms,  retail - 

and  restaurants,  laundering  and 

establishments,  and  other  busi- 

bill  as  reported  from  committee 

«e  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.75 

Like  many  of   the  other  Great 

ineasures,  this  legislation  will  hurt 

lose  It  Is  supposed  to  help.    It  will 

the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  unskilled 

it   may    force    small    farmers    and 

bi  sinessmen  out  of  biisiness,  and  It 

1  biUions  of  dollars   to  the  cost  of 

t  uslness — which     means     consumer 

especially  food,  will  skyrocket. 

reaUy  knows.   Including  the  ad- 

1.  Just  what  this  bill  will  cost,  or 

Jobs  it  will  abolish.     Estimates 

authoritative  sources  as  the  U.S. 

World   Report,   put   the   estimated 

in  business  coet  at  99  billion, 

cbuld  mean  another  $18  blUlon  In 

Doet  when  wages   are  adjusted  to 

the  most  productive  workers  from 

productive.    As  for  loss  of  Jobs,  it  is 

that    when    the    minimum    wage 

i  rom  $1.15  to  $1.25  an  hour,  18  crab- 

]  ilants  In  North  Carolina  shut  down 

1  rorkers  lost  their  Jobs.    Many  other 

imable  to  meet  the  cost  of  this 

standitrd  were  closed  in  every 

the  country.    Workers  thrown  out 

that  time  are  still  imemployed  In 
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many  cases  and  are  on  the  relief  rolls  being 
supported  from  the  taxes  taken  from  the 
workers  in  Alabama  and  other  States.  Al- 
ways, when  such  layoffs  take  place.  It  Is  the 
least  skilled  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs,  also 
the  handicapped,  the  young  workers,  and 
the  elderly. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  new  minimum  wage  de- 
mands wlU  be  small  farmers  and  farmwork- 
ers. Extending  mlnlmimi  wage  legislation  to 
Include  farm  labor  would  stimulate  a  crash 
program  to  mechanize  farms.  Experience 
shows  that  when  machinery  replaces  farm 
manpower,  those  employed  in  hand  cultiva- 
tion for  harvest  are  not  xisually  the  ones  em- 
ployed to  handle  expensive  machinery.  SmaU 
farmers  and  marginal  farmers  of  high  labor 
requirement  crops  would  be  forced  to  mecha- 
nize to  the  same  extent  as  large  growers  and 
would,  therefore,  be  squeezed  out.  Agrtcul- 
tm^e  experts  figure  the  new  bill  will  raise  the 
present  cost  of  $15  for  ginning  a  bale  of 
cotton  by  an  additional  $5. 

The  hotel-motel  industry  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle employer  of  the  young,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  elderly.  Under  the  President's  mlni- 
m\un  wage  bill  the  very  people  it  is  supposed 
to  help,  the  so-called  marginal  workers, 
would  be  priced  out  of  the  labor  market,  thus 
adding  to  the  unemployment  and  relief  rolls. 
Restaurant  workers  would  be  affected  In  the 
same  way,  as  would  employees  of  laundries 
and  drycleaners. 

The  L.Bjr.  minimum  wage  bill  is  bad  legis- 
lation because  it  Is  highly  Inflationary  and 
may  well  shake  otu-  economy  to  Its  roota 
bringing  disaster  to  thousands  of  workers, 
small  businessmen,  and  small  farmers. 
Housevnves  alarmed  at  rising  food  costs 
The  reckless  policies  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration are  hitting  the  American  people 
where  It  hurts — the  cost  of  food. 

This  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  In 
no  uncertain  terms  in  my  own  home  by  my 
wife,  Pat.  Now  I  am  besieged  with  msil  from 
irate  housewives  from  all  over  the  country 
who  find  that  their  grocery  dollars  are  buy- 
ing less  and  less.  Passage  of  the  L.B.J.  rrUnl- 
mum  wage  bill  and  more  of  the  L.B.J,  spend- 
ing programs  will  fiu^her  add  to  the  cost  of 
food.  Again  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay 
are  hurt  most,  workers  with  large  families, 
workers  on  fixed  salaries  and  older  folks  Uv- 
ing  on  pensions. 

When  the  dollar  in  your  pocket  buys  less 
milk,  bread,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  your 
children,  we  do  not  have  real  prosperity. 
Getting  an  Increase  in  wages  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  If  the  increase  is  put  into  one  pocket 
and  taken  out  of  the  other  because  of  higher 
prices  caused  by  Government  spending. 

Instead  of  White  House  press  releases  and 
TV  performances  by  the  President  telling  us 
how  well  off  we  are.  we  need  responsibility 
In  Government  to  cut  Federal  spending  and 
protect  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  In 
your  pocket.  We  should  be  working  to  get 
people  Jobs  and  take  them  off  the  relief  rolls 
Instead  of  starting  new  programs  to  add 
more  to  the  already  heavy  welfare  load. 

By  following  the  Johnson  policies  of  prom- 
ising something  to  everybody,  we  are  not  only 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  your  money  but 
we  are  robbing  good  people  of  their  charac- 
ter. The  result  Is  the  ridiculous  situation 
we  now  haev  where  it  is  neces.<=ary  to  import 
workers  from  Jamaica  to  pick  apples  in 
northern  Virginia  and  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  drive  thousands  of  workers  are  on  wel- 
fare in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  refuse 
to  take  the  apple  picking  Jobs,  but  would 
rather  sit  at  home  and  draw  a  welfare  check. 
This  is  imfalr  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  have  to  foot  the  bUls.  and  it  Is  un- 
fair to  those  we  keep  on  relief  rolls  when 
work  is  available.  To  rob  a  man  of  his  self- 
respect  Is  one  of  the  worst  crimes  a  paternal 
government  commits. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  said  it 
"The  things  that  will  destroy  America  are 
peace  at  any  price,  prosperity  at  any  .price, 


safety  first  instead  of  duty  first,  love  of  soft 
Uving  and  the  get-rich-quick  theory  of  life." 
Drive  against  right-to-work  continues 
Senate  opposition  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
remains  strong,  and  there  Is  a  chance  the  bill 
may  yet  be  defeated.  Many  of  the  sams 
groups  which  have  been  the  loudest  In  lead- 
ing the  demonstrations  demanding  equal 
rights  are  now  the  same  groups  leading  the 
battle  to  take  away  from  the  individual 
worker  his  most  sacred  right,  the  right  to 
work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Martin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congressman  Grover  Blames  Too-Compli- 
ant Congress  for  Creation  of  Unques- 
tioned One-Man  Rnle 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   mrw    BAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Grover],  In  a  column  appearing  In 
the  September  23  Issue  of  Roll  Call,  has 
expressed  concisely  the  concern  of  many 
private  citizens  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress  over  the  current  domination  of 
the  Congress  by  the  executive  branch. 
Although  Congress  is  intended  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  a  separate  and  equal 
branch  of  the  Government,  for  the  pre- 
cise pm-pose  of  preventing  one-person 
rule,  there  can  be  little  argument  that  ef- 
fective debate  on  many  issues  has  been 
pretty  well  stifled  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. When  this  happens,  we  get  one- 
man  nile  and  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  effectively  thwarted.  The 
situation  today  is  profoundly  ^sturbing. 
The  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  are  worth  pondering.^  They 
are  perceptive.  I  offer  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  all  Members : 

No  Ink  on  Me 

(By   Representative    James   R.    Grover,    Jr., 

of  New  York) 

Many  observers  of  the  political  scene  feel 
that  the  government  by  consensus,  which 
President  Johnson  Is  attempting,  is  a  good 
thing.  How  much  more  efficiently  we  are^ 
being  governed,  they  point  out.  when  Con- 
gress agrees  with  all  the  programs  being 
originated  by  the  President  and  passes  them 
without  wasteful  discussion  or  argument. 

What  is  emerging,  however,  is  a  »^ber- 
stamp  Congress  and  I  find,  ta  my  alarm, 
that  many  members  of  the  majority  party 
are  actually  priding  themselves  oft  this  de- 
velopment. There  is  none  of  the  President's 
Ink  on  me  and  I'm  occasionally  chldcd  by 
more  pliable  colleagues  for  voting  my  own 
mind.  I  often  agree  with  the  President 
but  reserve  the  right  to  disagree.  It  Is  so 
much  easier  to  go  along  but  then,  why 
bother  to  have  a  Congress?  We  could  save 
a  great  many  salaries  by  giving  the  President 
an  "out"  basket  In  which  to  drop  his  bills  as 
he  prepares  them,  and  a  clerk  to  ship  them  to 
the  printers.  Of  course,  we  wo\ild  lose  a 
great  deal  too,  because  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  would  go  down  the  drain.  Not 
much  of  the  system  has  survived  this  gov- 
ernment by  consensus. 
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The  people  who  set  up  our  form  of  Govern 
^?S^   one-man  rule.     OurOovero- 
^l  in  its  hlstOTical  development,  evolved 
"t'i^  three-way  balance  between  the  ex- 
S^tlve    leglBlatlve.   and   Judicial  branches 
JS£rti;ent  years,  with  the  withering  away  of 
STmShy  the  legislative  branch,  the  ex- 
SSlSnSd  judicial  branches  have  gradually 
JSmSi   a   Federal   rule    which   is    erwing 
SSTboundaries,  which  is  imposing  Federal 
fZoriSTlnto  almost  every  field  of  acivl^. 
'  Sfuberal  Congressmen  who  liave  been 
m«rt  active  in  abdicating  their  authority,  if 
Sev  were  true  dvll  Ubertarians,  should  be 
Sfmost  zealous  in  fighting  this   loss  of 
^Sl  freedom.    But  I  don't  beUeye  they 
Se  what  is  happening.     Certainly    the 
S^ent  appears  to  have  no  desire  for  a 
MbUo  appraisal  of  his  programs  in  Congress. 
C  of  us  who  attempt  to  Introduce  al- 
ternative   programs,    «»°P««»*««J^„^ 
rtructlve  plans  virhich  have  not  originated 
with  the  White  House  are  voted  down.    W« 
Ire  often  blocked  from  even  the  opportunity 
for  a  rational  discussion  by  "gag"  rules. 

The  President  la  undoubtedly  a  master 
poUticlan  and  a  masterful  l»«^",o5j^ 
hTis  continually  being  congratulated  by 
poutlcal  columnists  for  the  control  he  exer- 
dBCS  over  Congress. 

I  wonder  whether  this  centralizing  and 
totalizing  of  power  in  one  individual  was 
ever  contemplated  by  our  Pounding  Fathers? 
I  wonder  If  many  people  in  this  country  want 
to  entrust  one  f  alUble  human  with  so  much 
power  today?  And  I  wonder  whether  many 
people  even  realize  that  Congress  except  for 
ffew  stubborn  lawmakers  like  myself,  has 
already  given  up  Its  right  to  disagree  with 
the  President? 

Oh  for  the  good  old  Inefficient  days  of  argu- 
ment and  debate!  There  was  some  time 
wasted  but  ideas  were  hammered  out  in  the 
process.  Peace— in  Congress— Isn't  neces- 
sarily wonderfxil. 


The  Contagion  of  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  Newsweek  there  appears  a  re- 
markable article  by  Emmet  John  Hughes 
on  "The  Contagion  of  Hope."  The  article 
Is  well  worth  reading.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  Mr.  Hughes'  point  that: 
If  all  the  world's  revolutionary  forces  are 
to  be  condemned  unless  their  political  purity 
is  perfect  and  proven,  all  these  forces  finally 
will  be  pitted  against  America. 

While  I  do  not  always  agree  with  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  this  case  I  believe  his  article 
deserves  a  careful  reading  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Contagion  of  Hope 
(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 

As  the  chorus  of  voices  extolling  or  ex- 
coriating U.S.  foreign  policy  has  lately 
swelled,  we  seek  for  the  sense  In  the  din.  The 
boldest  cry  has  l>een  Senator  J.  W.  Pul- 
BRiGHT's  lament  over  U.S.  conduct  toward 
the  whole  social  revolution  in  Latin 
America:  "If  we  are  automatically  to  oppose 
any  reform  movement  that  Communists  ad- 
here to,  we  are  likely  to  end  by  opposing 
every  reform  movement."      In  Washington, 


Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  did  more  than  BXiap 
back  that  such  logic  betrayed  "an  Indto- 
crtmlnate  infatuation  with  revolution  of  »u 
kinds":  he  slashed  at  all  signs  of  "concilia^ 
tionlam"  in  U.S.  poUcy.  feverishly  c<»^"- 
ine  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviets  in  the  lOeo-s 
to  sale  of  scrap  to  Japan  in  the  1930's.  In 
New  York,  however.  VK.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  has  sounded  stubbornly  "concUla- 
tlonlBt"  m  hailing  Soviet-American  action 
on  the  Kashmir  crisis  as  "a  very  dramatic 
example  of  cooperation  •  •  •  without  any 
evidence  of  cold-war  confrontation."  But 
back  from  Washington  has  come  the  beUl- 
cose  cry  of  more  than  300  Congressmen  in 
support  of  the  preposterous  Selden  resolu- 
tion—Inviting any  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tion to  take  any  military  action  against  any 
Communist  threat. 

There  Is  something  to  be  learned  from  this 
babble.    For  quite  independently,  both  Mr. 
Fm-BBiGHT  and  Mr.  Goldberg  believe  they  dis- 
cern  three   critical  facts   of  world   life   to 
which  many  others  seem  blind.         ,  _„ 
1   The  central  hope  and  thrust  of  xia. 
DoUcy  must  be  to  encourage  more  confident 
relations  with  Moscow  and  more  responsible 
behavior  by  Moscow.    "Every  Important  U.S. 
po6^  in  the  world  today."  a  U.S.  diplomat 
at  the  U.N.  recently  confessed,  "has  come 
to  depend  on  Soviet  restraint  and  reason. 
To  see  the  force  of  this  truth,  one  need  take 
only  a  bleak  moment  to  envision  the  world 
of  the  last  year  Inflamed  by  a  Soviet  policy 
of     mUltant    retaliation— pouring    ma«^^e 
aid    into    North    Vietnam.    «»f^^8  „^;?; 
action  in  the  Caribbean  with  Soviet  a^OT 
in  Berlin,  and  rivaling  Pelplng  with  slogans 
and  arms  to  goad  Pakistan  toward  wax. 

2.  Within  the  highest  U.S.  councUs.  how- 
ever this  political  view  of  relations  with 
world  communism  suffers  almost  constant 
challenge  from  an  essentially  military  view. 
S  the  llment  of  one  high  official  often  taking 
part  in  sessions  of  the  National  Security 
Council:  "Every  time  a  major  policy  deci- 
sion arises,  the  soldiers  outtalk  toe  diplo- 
mats. Their  targets  are  precise,  their  maps 
beautiful,  their  confidence  complete.  Ana 
any  State  Department  rebuttal  usually  floun- 
ders in  mere  reticences  or  mild  reservations. 
And  It  la  a  keen  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
impels  men  like  Pulbright  to  warn  against 
total  faith  m  military  solutions— from  the 
Caribbean  to  southeast  Asia. 

3.  Just  as  U.S.  diplomacy  toward  severely 
Communist  governments  has   had  to  heed 
differences  among  them,  so  U.S.  policy— as  It 
contends  with  upheaval  in  Asia.  Afrl^  and 
Latin  America— must  learn  now  to  distin- 
guish among  revolutionary  forces  even  when 
they  may  be  tinged  with  Communist  Influ- 
ence    In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  the 
toueh-mlnded  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  knew  that  the  United  States  must  recog- 
nize and  defend  many  a  regime  unpalatably 
rightist  nad  militarist:  and  he  warned  VS. 
liberals  to  stop  demanding  litmus-paper  tests 
on  all  allies  to  assure  their  true-blue  devo- 
tion to  democracy.    It  took  many  liberals  a 
while  a  accept  sUch  pragmatism.    And  It  is 
now  the  turn  of  the  conservatives  to  be  tu- 
tored  in   the   matching   truth:    if    all   the 
world's  revoluUonary  forces  are  to  be  con- 
demned unless  their  political  purity  Is  per- 
fect and  proven,  all  these  forces  finally  wUl 
be  pitted  against  America 


tlon;  tiiey  are  fiercely  concerned  about  the 
llfe-and-death  play  between  revolutionary 
and  counterrevolutionary  forces  surging 
around  the  world.  They  are  unafraid  of  any 
fltUng  use  of  American  firepower;  they  are 
afraid  only  of  itrf*  feckless  substitution  for 
American  brainpower.  ^^  ..     ^x. 

And  they  doubt — above  all — tiiat  the 
course  of  world  poUUcs  can  be  turned  by 
the  antiseptic  devices  of  qxiarantlne  or  em- 
bargo or  repression.  For  their  sense  of  reality 
Is  wholly  different.  Their  faith  Is  In  what 
Jefferson  caUed  "the  disease  of  liberty."  It 
can  be  spread  and  caxi^t  in  Improbable 
places  and  under  intractable  tyrannies.  And 
it  wUl  require  the  most  patient  physlcianB— 
quite  unafrsJd  to  deal,  at  times,  with  sheer 
seeds  and  alien  gorms — to  extend  this  subtle 
and  splendid  contagion. 


DEADLY    PLAT 


Precisely  because  these  new  truths  Jar  old 
premises,  a  large  band  of  leaders  In  both  par- 
ties stoutly  Ignores  them.  This  band  stUl 
traffics  m  the  stalest  cliches  of  antlcommu- 
nlsm.  It  regards  Soviet-American  relations 
with  more  horror  than  hope.  And  It  thus 
sUys  a  decade  behind  history  In  apprehend- 
ing the  still  perUous  balance  of  powers  on 
which  rests  all  chance  of  peace. 

The  Pulbrlghts  and  the  Goldbergs  none- 
theless persist.     They  are  whoUy  u»ilf  *er- 
eeted  In  the  empty  wordplay  about     so« 
and  "hard"  policies  shouted  around  the  Na- 


The  Public's  Rigbt  To  Know— Release  of 
GoTernmeBt  Persomicl  iBformatioo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MOnrssOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  In  the  news  because  of  its  unwill- 
ingness to  reveal  the  names  of  those  who 
were  given  temporary  summer  jobs. 
Although  the  Postmaster  General  has 
now  authorized  the  release  of  these 
names,  the  question  remains  unan- 
swered: "What  is  the  right  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  withhold  the  names  of 
those  who  work  for  that  agency?"  Na- 
tional security  requirements  justify  a 
restriction  on  the  release  of  this  infor- 
mation by  agencies  such  as  the  CIA, 
NSA,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

John  Macy,  Chairman   of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  has  called  attention 
to  the  commission  guidelines  cm  release 
of  personnel  information.    These  guide- 
lines state  a  policy  that  strikes  a  rea- 
sOTiable   balance   between   the   pubUc's 
right  to  know  and  protection  of  em- 
ployees from  commercial  exploitation.   , 
Mr.  Sp«iker.  in  my  12  years  of  public 
service  I  have  always  supported  those 
policies  jEhich  affirm  the  pubUc's  right 
to  know.    I  believe  that  Government  is 
the  business  of  the  people,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment carries  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
proof  If  it  seeks  to  justify  a  denial  of 
information  to  the  public. 

Encroachments  on  the  right  to  know 
about  Government  are  inherently  dan- 
gerous.   Government  exists  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people.    The  power 
of    government    Is    awesome.    Govern- 
ment  can    go    astray— and    sometimes 
does.    One  of  the  most  important  checks 
on  possible  abuse  of  that  power  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  have  access  to 
information  about  what  It  does  and  how. 
For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  to  read  the  recent  statements 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.    His   suggestion   that  the 
guidelines    permitting    the    release    of 
basic  Information  as  to  who  works  for 
the  Federal  Government  becwne  man- 
datory upon  all  agencies  is  a  wise  one. 
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support  such  action.    He  has 
uallfled  support  for  putting  into 
uch  a  policy. 

onanimous   consent   Mr.   Macy's 

as  reported  in  the  Minneapolis 

for  September  26.  1965,  and  ex- 

from  the  Commission  guidelines 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

$ESVics   Boss  Okoebs  Studt  of  U.S. 

Seckect  Rnus 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

,  D.C. — John  W.  Macy  Jr.,  Civil 

CommlBslon  Chairman,  disagrees  with 

Department    secrecy    regulation 

its  employees  and  has  ordered  a 

information  policies  in  all  Govern- 

a^encles. 

said  in  an  interview  that  his  Corn- 
Is  studying  whether  there  Is  need  for 
wide  policy  on  making  basic 
about  Federal  employees  avail- 
in  the  public  Interest, 
from  matters  affecting  national  se- 
the  Chairman  said  he  personally  be- 
he   public    is   entitled    to   know   the 
salaries,  Job  titles,  and  addresses  of 
employees. 

said  the  Commission  study  was  trlg- 
>y   the   controversy   in   which    Post- 
Oeneral  John  Oronouski  refused  to 
C<^gre8Bmen  or  news  media  the  names 
hired  under  the  President's  Youth 
summer  hiring  campaign, 
lames  were  requested  aftw^he  Min- 
Trlbune  disclosed  that  at  Ml^t  3,380 
obs  were  distributed  as  congressional 
,  including  some  to  Congresmen's 
The  President  and  Civil  Service  Corn- 
had   ordered   that  the   Jobs   go   to 
rouths  selected  through  the  employ- 
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considerable  criticism,  the  Postmas- 
now  has  made  the  names  avail- 
ttfrough  local  postmasters,  but  be  still 
the  Department  regulation  prohibit- 
disclosure  of  names  of  postal  employees, 
emphasized  he  has  not  studied  the 
for  the  postal  secrecy  regulation  and 
;  want  to  criticize  it  without  learning 
grounds  it  is  being  Justified, 
n  his  personal  view,  Macy  said  the 
regulation — at  face  value — is  not  in 
with  Civil  Service  Information  guide- 
which  he  believes, 
guidelines  generally  require  that — 
matters — news  media  and 
are  entitled  to  know  who  works  for 
Fetaeral  Oovemment.  The  sidelines 
discour  ige  release  of  employee  lists  to  com- 
mercial firms  or  others  desiring  to  use  them 
for  coi  miercial  or  political  solicitations. 

The  [k>inmission  guidelines  are  only  ad- 
visory ind  not  binding  on  other  agencies. 
Macy  E  aid  the  purpose  of  his  study  is  to 
see  wh  ;ther  these  guidelines  are  adequate 
today,  and  whether  they  should  be  made 
unifori  ily  mandatory  for  all  Government 
agencie^ 
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role  as  the  President's  personnel 
Macy  could   order  a  uniform  em- 
Informatlon   policy  for   all   Govern - 
d^artments. 

off  with  the  view  that  basic  facts 

ifubllc  employees  are  public  business," 

"The  public  is  entitled  to  know 

salaries.  Job  titles  and  addresses 

federal  employees.    Such  information 

be  given  out  on  requests  of  legitimate 

nterest." 

said  he  can  see  no  reasons  why  sup- 
such    basic    information    would    not 
public  Interest, 
disagreement   with   a   Poet   Office   De- 
position,  Macy   does   not    believe 
of  names,  salaries,  and  adclresses 
:onBtitut«  an  invasion  of  employees' 

privacy, 
privacy  of  employees  should  be  pro- 
said  Macy,  "but   I   think   we  also 


ttie 


re  ease 


need   to    consider   the    public   because   the 
public  is  pa3ring  the  bill." 

Macy  said  the  lists  of  employees  should  not 
be  furnished  to  commercial  firms  or  organi- 
zations for  commercial  or  political 
solicitations. 


ExcHRPTs    From    CHAi»nni   22    Civn.    Servicx 

Commission  Personnel  Manual 

general  statement 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  should  have  available 
to  them  accurate  information  about  the 
Oommisslon's  functions,  objectives,  pro- 
grams, and  activities.  Therefore,  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Commission  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  information  about 
the  Commission  and  its  work  which  is  of 
public  Interest.  It  is  also  the  Commission's 
policy  to  give  clear,  complete,  accurate,  and 
prompt  replies  to  inquiries  about  it  and  its 
work. 

All  Commission  employees  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  in  the  task  of  keeping  the 
public  Informed.  Because  of  their  official 
connection  with  the  Commission  they  can 
expect  to  be  considered  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Commission  and  its  work 
by  other  members  of  the  public.  This 
places  them  in  a  good  position,  both  on 
and  off  the  Job,  to  help  the  public  under- 
stand better  the  purposes,  functions,  and 
activities  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  very  important,  of  course,  that  the 
information  which  is  conveyed  to  the  pub- 
lic be  accurate  and  reliable.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  information  and  materials 
developed  and  used  by  the  Commission  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business  not  be  used  by 
its  employees  or  others  for  personal  gain 
or  other  Improper  purposes.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  our  Nation  that 
classified  defense  Information  be  protected 
from  misuse  and  unauthorized  disclosure. 
To  insure  that  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished. Commission  employees  are  re- 
quired to  follow  certain  guides  and  In- 
structions which  pertain  to  the  use,  dis- 
cussion, and  disclosure  of  information 
about  the  Commission's  work. 

RELEASE    OF    PERSONNEL    INFORMATION 

All  inquiries  from  outside  the  Commission 
should  be  referred  to  the  Personnel  Division 
in  the  Central  Office  or  to  the  official  respon- 
sible for  personnel  activities  in  a  regional  of- 
.flce.  The  following  guidelines,  subject  to 
any  applicable  restrictions  set  forth  in  chap- 
ter E7.03  of  the  Organization  and  Policy 
Manual,  will  be  observed  in  releasing  infor- 
mation. 

CREDIT    INQUIRY 

With  the  following  restrictions,  personnel 
information  may  be  furnished  upon  request 
to  reputable  business  firms  and  credit  organi- 
zations. If  the  employee  has  not  applied  to 
the  organization  for  credit,  verification  only 
will  be  made  of  all  information  other  than 
the  title  of  the  employee's  position  and  the 
date  he  began  working  for  the  Commission. 
If  the  employee  has  made  application  for 
credit  with  the  organization,  other  informa- 
tion such  as  salary,  home  address,  and  date  of 
birth  may  also  be  furnished  when  requested. 
If  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  em- 
ployee has  applied  for  credit  or  as  to  the 
identity  or  credibility  of  the  inquirer,  a  call 
back  must  be  made  and,  if  feasible,  the  em- 
ployee contacted  for  confirmation. 

DEBT    COLLECTION 

If  the  employee  has  left  the  Commission, 
the  creditor  will  be  given  this  information 
in  the  personnel  office.  No  other  informa- 
tion will  be  given,  other  than  name  of 
agency  to  which  he  transferred  ( if  requested ) 
and  verification  of  the  employee's  address  on 
file  if  the  creditor  presents  that  address.  No 
information  other  than  verification  of  em- 
plojrment  will  be  given  to  persons  attempt- 
ing to  collect  debts  from  present  employees. 


The  employee  contacted  will  explain  the 
OommtMion'B  policy  regarding  employee  in- 
dfibtedneas  and  suggest  that  the  creditw  v\ix 
his  complaint  In  writing. 

FOTENTIAI.   KMPLOTXRS 

When  the  potential  employer  is  another 
Government  agency,  oomplete  informatloo 
requested  may  be  furnished.  When  a  private 
employer  telephones,  verification  only  will  be 
made  of  all  information  except  the  title  of 
the  employee's  position  and  the  date  he  be- 
gan working  for  the  Commission. 

The  employer  can  be  told  that  his  request 
for  information  regarding  the  employee,  or 
former  employee,  should  be  put  in  writing. 
Calls  from  press 

All  telephone  calls  requesting  information 
about  present  or  former  employees  which 
come  from  representatives  of  the  press  should 
be  referred  to  the  Public  Information  Office 
in  the  Central  Office  or  to  the  regional  direc- 
tor in  the  field.  4^ 

Personal  inquiries 
Anyone  may  be  told  whether  or  not  an 
employee  works  in  the  Commission  but  no 
additional  information  regarding  a  present 
or  former  employee  may  be  given  out.  An 
address  may  be  verified.  In  the  event  an 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  whether  the  employee 
has  transferred  to  another  agency,  the  person 
inquiring  may  be  given  this  information  and 
the  name  of  the  agency. 

FURNISHING   PERSONNEL    LISTS 

Factors  to  consider 

Recognizing  the  general  desirability  of  re- 
leasing Information  upon  request,  the  Com- 
mission will  consider  the  following  facton 
in  deciding  whether  a  personnel  list  of  em- 
ployee names,  salaries,  official  titles,  and  sta- 
tions should  be  furnished  in  a  particular 
case: 

Whether  the  request  is  by  the  Congress  or 
otherwise  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

Whether  the  list  can  be  furnished  without 
public  expense  or  interruption  of  work. 

Whether  furnishing  the  list  is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  or 
whether  it  impedes  achievement  of  its 
objectives. 

Whether  Commission  employees  so  listed 
would  be  benefited  or  disadvantaged. 

Requests  clearly  on  behalf  of  the  public 
should  be  granted  even  though  some  expense 
or  interruption  of  work  might  be  entailed 
and  even  though  employees  would  not  be 
benefited.  Lists  for  private  purposes  should 
be  furnished  only  if  this  can  be  done  without 
public  expense  or  interruption  of  work  and  if 
employees  would  not  be  disadvantaged  by 
being  listed. 

Specific  guides 

Examples  of  guides  applied  to  specific  re- 
quests for  lists  of  employees'  names,^  salaries, 
official  titles  and  stations  follow: 

Prom  Congressmen  or  congressional  com- 
mittees: Such  information  should  be  fur- 
nished promptly:  if  fvimishlng  lists  precisely 
as  requested  would  entail  imdue  cost,  this 
should  be  reported  to  the  requesting  party 
along  with  suggestions  of  any  pxcsible  al- 
ternatives that  would  be  helpful  »ut  more 
economical. 

Prom  the  press  and  other  Information 
media  on  behalf  of  the  public:  Such  infor- 
mation should  be  furnieftied  Lf  it  Is  available 
without  unreasonable  public  or  interruption 
of  regular  work. 

From  professional  organizations:  The 
Conunlsslon  reoognizes  that  it  is  important 
for  employees  to  hold  membership  emd  to 
participate  in  approprlaite  professional  or- 
ganizations (i.e.,  public  administration,  per- 
sonnel administration.  legal,  medical,  etc.)- 
Such  activities  benefit  both  the  agency  and 
the  employee.  Pull  cooperation  la  g^ven  to 
publicizing  the  programs  of  professional  or- 
ganizations and  to  encouraging  membership. 
However,  as  a  general  rule,  lists  of  personnel 
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-Ulnot  be  furnished  unless  it  is  evident  that 
Sr«DM)loyee8  and  the  agency  would  benedU 
21  U  little  ooet  oc  interruption  of  work 

rmm  ooUeges.  correspondence  schools,  and 
-.heTeducatlonal  Institutions:  Where  1*  is 
i^ble  to  encourage  employees  to  take  out- 
•^^ftix^g,  the  Commission  should  co- 
zZaUs  in  distributing  appropriate  an- 
^SSnents  of  courses  and  in  counseling  Its 
SSes  with  regard  to  available  training 
S)le  for  their  individual  needs.  This  is 
ZaaUy  preferable  to  the  altemfltlve  of  pre- 
maHnjr  and  distributing  lists. 

ncm  organizations  such  as  State  societies, 
«teranfl'  groups,  and  other  ncmproflt  orga- 
Sons:  In  general,  It  should  be  the  policy 
to  furnish  lists  of  personnel  to  such  orga- 
ntotloins  only  when  some  specific  benefit  Is 
to  be  received  by  the  employees  and  If  Uttle 
oOBt  or  interruption  of  work  would  l>e  en- 

yrom  oommerolal  firms  and  Individual 
solicitors:  Such  requests  must  ordinarily  be 
nfuaed;  exceptions  should  be  made  only 
when  they  can  be  granted  with  negligible 
nubile  expense  or  interruption  of  regular 
work  and  without  adverse  effect  upon  indi- 
TJdual  employees. 

Whereas  in  response  to  requests  such  as 
cHed  above,  the  Commission  will  usTially 
furnish  information  about  its  employees  in 
the  work  situation,  it  will  usually  not  in- 
clude employees'  home  addresses  along  with 
the  basic  personnel  data-  An  exception 
would  be  made  if  a  congressional  request 
ihouW  ask  inclusion  of  addresses  oc  if  an  Im- 
portant oommunltywlde  purpose  would  be 
aemd  in  compatibility  with  other  interests. 


How  the  CIA  Look*  From  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 487  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
m  Intelligence,  I  was  impressed  to  see 
an  editorial  In  the  September  22,  1965, 
Portage,  Wis.,  Daily  Register,  a  small 
Wisconsin  daily  newspaper,  expressing 
some  concern  over  the  basic  issues  raised 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
its  Activitiics 

The  publisher  of  the  Register,  John  M. 
Lavine,  is  currently  traveling  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  his  editorials  reflect  on  the 
concerns  about  American  policies  he  has 
encountered  abroad.  It  is  significant 
that  the  doubts  which  he  has  met  arise 
out  of  a  feeling  the  CIA  lacks  "direction 
and  answerabiUty"  not  over  its  intelli- 
gence gathering  functions  so  much  as 
over  its  field  operations. 

I  believe  Mr.  Lavine's  editorial  evi- 
dences the  support  that  is  growing  for 
broader  and  more  incisive  congressional 
supervision  of  the  CIA  and  its  operations. 
I  commend  it  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

Define   the  Undefinable 

The  European  newspapers  recently  carried 
»  story  which  has  much  more  significance 
than  a  casual  reading  would  Indicate. 

The  story  said  that  the  United  States— 
particularly  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  CIA— had  been  a  prime  force  In  sug- 
gesting to  India  that  she  might  suooeesfuUy 


attack  Pakistan.  Obviously,  tlie  State  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  quickly  called 
the  charge  "an  obvious  falsehood." 

And  to  the  reader,  the  proposition  did  seem 
a  bit  ridiculous,  even  amidst  all  of  the  ot>- 
vlous  CIA  Involvement  In  the  varloas  gov- 
ernments of  Soutb  Vietnam  or  the  CIA  spy- 
ing, discovery  of  an  attempted  bribe  In 
Singapore— now  under  congressional  Investi- 
gation. 

What  was  an  unexpected  addiUon  to  this 
CIA  saga,  however,  was  the  charge  by  Sen- 
ator PtJLBEiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  which  he  said 
that  President  Johnson  did  not  have  to  in- 
tervene m  the  Dominican  RepubUc  but  "the 
President  had  such  Inaoctirate  information 
that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  make  the  de- 
cision he  did  knowing  what  he  knew." 

The  question  that  Europeans  are  asking 
now  is  obvious:  If  the  CIA  bungles  some  of 
its  lobs  and  gives  wrong  information  to  the 
President  himself  on  other  situations,  who  is 
running  the  American  "invisible  government 
and  to  what  end?"  Does  the  CIA  work 
solely  on  the  basis  of  expediency?  Does  It 
bave  to  answer  to  anyone — even  the  Presi- 

Now.  it  must  be  understood  that  the  more 
intelligent  European,  certainly  the  Britisher, 
knows  that  every  county— particularly  a 
free  world  leader  Ilka  the  United  States- 
has  to  have  Its  counterintelligence  arm. 

It  is  not  the  presence  of  the  CIA  which  Is 
causing  disturbance  here;  it  Is  the  seeming 
lack  of  direction  and  answerabUity  of  the 
secret  organization. 

In  short,  for  the  sake  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  reaction 
of  our  f«welgn  alllee.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
congressional  hearings  wUl  not  only  clear 
the  air  but  stiU  also  establish  the  type  of 
controls  which  will  not  destroy  the  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency's  effectiveness  but  which 
will  insure  its  aoco\intabUity  to  the  coun- 
try's leaders  and  Its  continual  working  tar 
the  country's  good  and  purpose. 


Fight  Killer  Disease 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24, 1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  {H.R.  3140)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assist  m 
combating  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  diseases. 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  passing 
a  bill  to  assist  in  combating  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke  and  other  major 
diseases  Is,  in  my  opinion,  of  highest 
priority,  and  I  congratulate  and  compli- 
ment the  Committee  for  bringing  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  . 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  between  medical 
schools,  research  Institutions,  and  h(»- 
pitals  for  research  and  training  for  the 
care  of  paUents  suffering  from  heart  dis- 
ease cancer,  stroke  and  related  diseases. 

This  fine  bill  does  not  compete  with 
other  bills  passed  in  the  area  of  research 
and  development  which  are  numerous 
and  which  are  doing  tremendously  valu- 
able work  In  trying  to  unlock  the  secrets 
of  cure  and  rehabilltaUon  of  the  so- 
caUed  kiUer  diaeasea  that  are  steadily 


demanding  the  lives  of  larger  numbers 
of  our  fdlow  citizens.  Most  regrettably, 
the  death  rates  for  these  diseases  seem 
to  be  rising  de«?lte  the  vigorous  attack 
which  we  are  making  upon  them  at  so 
many  levels  of  govenunent,  science,  edu- 
cation and  medicine,  nuclear  surgery 
and  nuclear  therapy. 

There  Is  Uttle  danger,  in  my  under- 
standing, that  this  bUl  would  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of  our  great 
medical  profession,  or  our  hospital  sys- 
tem, or  related  institutions  since  it  en- 
tails cooperative  arrangements  for  local 
participation  of  existing  institutions  and 
medical  practitioners. 

Basically,  through  the  program  pro- 
vided by  this  bin.  the  results,  fruits,  and 
benefits  erf  our  great  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  can  be  channeled 
through  medical  and  hospital  facilities 
and  Institutions  to  local  practitioners 
and  ultimately  to  suffering  patients  who 
in  many  cases  can  be  assisted  and  cured. 
It  is  our  hope. 

Programs  of  this  kind  have  been  con- 
ducted for  more  than  50  years,  not  only 
in  my  own  great  State  of  Massachusetts, 
but  in  Iowa  and  other  places  throughout 
the  country  and  the  experience  with 
them  has  been  excellent.  They  have 
proved  valuable  in  acquainting  the  med- 
ical profession  with  latest  modem  up-to- 
date  techniques,  therapies,  and  methods 
and  thus,  in  a  sense,  have  constituted 
not  only  reeducation,  but  constant  up- 
dating of  everything  that  Is  new  and 
functionally  desirable  in  modem  medi- 
cine and  scientific  advancement. 

The  board  which  studied  the  subject 
matter  of  this  bill  was  comprised  of  some 
of  the  outstanding  doctors,  administra- 
tors, and  pubUc  figures  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  committee  has  done  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work  in  the  elimination 
of  practically  all  objections  to  the  biU. 
I  have  great  confidence  that  this  bill 
will  work  out  well,  and  it  has  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee 
and  has  received  the  attention  of  all  the 
leading  experts  and  authors  in  the  field, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  extremely 
helpful  in  strengthening  our  determined 
fight  against  all  the  killer  diseases  thafr 
are  taking  such  a  sorrowful  toll  of  our 
people. 

Some  people  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  spending  enough  money 
in  the  area  of  controlling  and  eliminat- 
ing these  killer  diseases,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  spare  no  expense, 
no  determined  effort  to  aid  humanity 
and  strengthen  our  country  by  doing 
everything  we  can  to  eradicate  or  bring 
every  possible  measure  of  control  over, 
the  terrible  diseases  that  are  blighting 
humanity  and  causing  tmtold  suffering 
and  misery  to  many  fine  people  and  their 
dear  ones.    Many  of  our  families  have 
known  grievous  loss  we  can  never  forget. 
But  this  is  not  a  sentimental  matter. 
Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  a  great  human  mat- 
ter and  a  question  of  putting  our  every 
effort  and  energy  behind  measures  elim- 
inating the  killer  diseases,   all  related 
diseases,  and  every  disease  and  malady 
to  which  the  human  flesh  is  heir  that 
the  Members  of  this  great  body  possibly 
can  effect. 
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!  brongly  favor  this  bill  and  urge  its 

adopfiion  by  the  House.    We  should  have 

programs  to  fight  killer  disease. 

move  to  that  end  with  all  possible 

without  regard  to  the  cost. 
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Bouse  In   Committee  of  the  Whole 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  iinder 

the  bUl  (HJl.  10232)  to  amend 

Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra- 

ot  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

A^cultxire   to  make  or  Issue   loans   to 

and  quasi-public   agencies  and  cor- 

is  not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 

supply,  water  systems,  and  waste  dls- 

lystems  serving  niral  areas  and  to  make 
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the  annual  aggregate  of  Insured 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 


"CALLAN.    Mr.         Chairman, 
throiiirhout  my  State  of  Nebraska,  rural 
comniunities  are  working  to  the  fullest 
of  their  resources  to  bring  about 
era  of  recovery  and  growth, 
believe  that  such  an  era  is  now 
These  hopes  are  alive  because 
opportimities  are  now  in  the 
for  smaller  towns  and  the  farms 
surrofmding   to  bring  themselves  fully 
20th  century  standards  in  the 
of  living  facilities  they  can  offer 
3e<H)le. 

times  past,  piped-in  pure  water, 

sewer  ^stems,  and  varied  out- 

:  ecreation  facilities  may  have  been 

as  special  embellishments  of 

But  today  they  are  recognised 

mihimum  necessities  for  revitalizing 

C(  anmunity  that  lacks  them,  rural  or 


opportimity  to  march  ahead  is 

in   prospect   for   thousands    of 

Ities  as  we  look  toward  the  pas- 

HJl.  10232.    This  bill  would  more 

(  ouble  the  rate  at  which  the  Parm- 

Admlnistration  can  support 

mprovements  in  enterprising  and 

rural  communities. 

Sonle  already  have  succeeded  in  de- 

velopijig  projects  under  the  direct  and 

lending  authority  available  the 

years.    But  many  more  are  ready 

waiting  for  their  chance   to 


still 


re^  enues 
f)r 


H.R.  10232  this  great  expansion 
carried  out  with  private  loans 
by  Farmers  Home  and  paid  back 
of  the  projects.  This  Is  a 
community  enterprise  to  work 
without  burden  on  the  Public 


tie 


House  considers  this  bill  today. 

and  provisions  are  hardly 

qu^stlMi.    Support  in  the  Congress 

overwhelmingly  bipartisan. 

test  effects  will  vary  from  State 

according  to  the  needs  out- 

In    each    rural    region.    In 


ob.  ectives 


Nebraska,  one  of  the  most  salutary  bene- 
fits may  be  to  speed  the  development  ol 
rural  community  recreation  facilities. 

Certainly  the  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers and  other  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  practical  plans  for  advance- 
ment of  our  rural  communities  would 
scorn  any  depreciation  of  recreation  cen- 
ters as  a  vital  factor  in  community 
growth. 

In  2  counties  of  my  district.  4 
more  in  Nebraska  and  over  150  localities 
in  numerous  other  States,  projects  al- 
ready have  been  developed  within  the 
present  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  help  shift  land  not 
needed  for  farm  production  into  recrea- 
tion use. 

Beemer,  Nebr.,  offers  an  example. 
The  Cuming  County  Recreation  Center 
has  come  into  use  this  summer — a  215- 
acre  farm  converted  into  what  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  has  pronounced 
"one  of  the  finest  recreational  areas  in 
the  State."  It  offers  the  families  of 
Cuming  County  an  18 -hole  golf  course, 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  skeet  and 
archery  range,  picnic  area,  and  lake. 
It  was  made  possible  by  a  $250,000  loan 
that  will  be  paid  back  with  interest  en- 
tirely from  membership  and  user  fees. 

The  tricounty  center  near  Leigh  in 
Colfax  County  is  the  next  such  project 
under  development  in  our  district  of 
Nebraska.  Farther  west,  the  commu- 
nity of  Blue  Hill  in  Webster  County  has 
celebrated  the  opening  of  its  recreation 
center.  Franklin,  Merrick,  and  Sheri- 
dan Counties  have  also  developed  proj- 
ects. Many  other  counties  and  commu- 
nities are  in  the  process  of  organizing 
recreation  centers  which  they  hope  can 
be  brought  to  reality,  under  the  insured 
loan  plan  provided  by  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

The  testimony  of  community  leaders 
wherever  such  development  has  come 
about  is  that  nothing  does  more  than  a 
modem  recreation  center  to  bring  a 
town  into  the  up-and-coming  class. 

Our  projects  in  Nebraska  are  new,  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will 
profit  our  communities  in  the  same  way 
as  rural  recreation  centers  established 
earlier  in  other  States  through  the  sup- 
port of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
credit. 

Locating  to  this  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  we  know  the  example  of  Duplin 
County,  N.C.  A  large  new  textile  indus- 
try plant  has  located  there,  and  one  of 
the  three  principal  reasons  given  by  the 
company  for  selecting  that  location  is 
that  living  conditions  there  were  more 
attractive  than  other  possible  sites,  be- 
cause the  company's  personnel  and  their 
families  can  enjoy  a  recreation  center 
nearby. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  thus  far 
has  developed  18  of  these  projects  au- 
thorized for  financing  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  plan. 
Its  neighbor  South  Carolina  has  14  to 
date;  Virginia.  5;  West  Virginia,  6;  up- 
state New  York,  9. 

In  our  western  part  of  the  coimtry, 
Iowa  already  has  organized  and  gained 
authorization  of  18  projects;  Colorado. 
13;  Minnesota,  10;  South  Dakota.  9. 

The  expanded  financing  of  rural  com- 


munity recreation  centers  contemDlaJw* 
In  HJl.  10232  will  be  accomplidied  m 
tirely  through  the  use  of  private  caoltaj 
on  an  insured  loan  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  self-support 
ing  community  enterprises  which  pay 
their  own  way,  and  they  are  truly  a  bom 
to  rural  community  family  life.  Tho 
past  summer  at  Beemer  and  at  other 
rural  recreation  areas  already  in  use  it 
could  be  seen  that  preteen  and  teenage 
young  people  of  the  community  predomi- 
nated  in  use  of  the  swimming  pools,  golf 
facilities,  lakes  and  target  ranges,  tennis 
courts,  and  ball  fields. 

Rural  recreation  development  such  as 
this  is  proving  a  dynamic  program  to 
strengthen  rural  community  life,  boom 
the  attractiveness  of  rural  towns  for  in. 
dustry,  and  cast  a  new  light  on  the  rurtj 
hometown  as  a  place  for  the  young  gen- 
eration to  seek  the  good  and  prosperous 
life. 

Not  only  on  the  community  scale,  but 
on  many  private  farms,  the  conversion 
of  idle  land  to  recreation  use  also  is  pay- 
ing dividends  as  a  way  of  improving  rural 
family  Income.  A  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration survey  of  83  farmers  who 
took  out  loans  to  develop  recreation  en- 
terprises showed  an  average  gain  of  ap- 
proximately $1,500  in  net  income  from 
the  first  full  season  of  operation. 

Many  more  benefits  of  profound  im- 
portance to  the  families  and  communities 
of  rural  America  will  accrue  from  this 
bill  which  I  am  confident  we  will  pass 
today.  It  will  strengthen  not  only  the 
futm-e  resources  of  our  towns,  but  also 
the  use  of  private  credit  insured  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  secure 
the  position  of  family  farmers  on  their 
land. 

It  moves  rural  America  another  step 
toward  parity  of  opportunity,  to  the  im- 
measurable benefit  of  all  interests  in  our 
Nation  and  State. 


Senate  Majority  Leader  Exposes  Faulty 
Great  Society  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24,  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  deplored  the 
manner  in  which  much  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety legislation  has  been  acted  on  in  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  was  aware,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  blatant  deficiencies  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  especially  as  regards  the  dis- 
tribution formula  contained  in  that  legis- 
lation. 

It  now  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Senate  majority  leader  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  necessity  for  cleaning  up 
many  of  the  deficiencies  contained  in  the 
hastily  drafted  Great  Society  measures 
that  have  been  passed  by  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 
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This  was  reported  in  an  article  which 
aopeared  in  the  September  22  issue  of  tl^ 
Kiore  Evening  Sun.  m  that  article. 
^  Sed  columnist.  Arthur  Krock.  dte- 
?^  the  need  for  correcting  these  defi- 
Sdes.  under  unanimous  con^t  I 
ask  that  the  article  by  Arthur  Krock. 
entitled  "Mansfield  Describes  Plan  To 

RECORD  at  this  point. 
The  article  referred  to  follows. 
(Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 

Sept.  22. 1965] 
MANSFIELD  Describes  Plan  To  Correct 
Passed  Bills 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.       September       22.-Senator 
MANsSxD,  the  majority  leader,  la  about  to 
SSate  once  more  that  when  he  says 
Sthing  should  be  done  he  n^eans  to  fol- 
Sw  through.    Recently  he  proposed  that  the 
n«t^sslon  of  the  89th  Congress  "spend  less 
tune  on  new  legislation  and  more  time  cor- 
^tlng  oversights  In  legislation  we  ba^e  just 
Ssed"    Today,  reached  by  telephone  in  his 
Ke  State  of   Montana,   he  described  the 
practical  steps  with  which  he  plans  to  give 
effect  to  his  proposal. 

"I  intend  to  submit  It  for  action  at  a 
Democratic  Senate  conference  before  ad- 
journment." he  said.  "We  have  passed  a  lot 
of  major  bUls  at  this  session,  some  of  them 
very  hastUy,  and  they  stand  In  extreme  need 
of  a  going-over  for  loopholes,  rough  corners 
and  particularly  for  an  assessment  of  current 
and  ultimate  cost  In  the  framework  of  our 
capacity  to  meel;  It." 

overseeing  subcommittees 
•In  reminding  the  conference  of  this  I 
plan  to  ask  for  the  creation  of  overseeing 
subcommittees  among  whose  funcUons  It 
would  be  to  tighten  up  the  hasty  en&ctmenta 
in  general  and  evaluate  the  degree  of  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  are  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  executive." 

The  plan  seems  marked  for  resistance  m 
the  Democratic  Senate  conference,  despite  its 
urgent  necessity.  And  pressure  against  It 
may  be  expected  from  House  Democrats  also 
For  the  next  session  wlU  occur  In  the  year  of 
the  general  congressional  elecUons.  And 
Democrats  from  States  and  districts  where 
the  1964  landslide  broke  a  long  pattern  of 
electing  Republicans  wlU  In  all  likelihood 
prefer  to  postpone  the  risk  Inherent  In 
such  a  reexamination  and  appraisal.  Fearful 
Democratic  candidates  for  reelection  con- 
ceivably vrtll  even  Include  some  who  sought 
to  stem  the  legislative  onrush  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  party  majority  toward  the  wel- 
fare state  goal  of  the  Great  Society. 

In  this  event  the  President's  active  support 
of  Mansfield's  highly  constructive  program 
may  be  required.  And,  although  he  can 
sense  a  political  liability  as  keenly  as  any 
politician  In  the  American  past  or  present, 
he  is  also  alert  to  the  hazard  In  exposing 
it  as  the  unmistakable  motive  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  plan  so  obviously  In  the  public  In- 
terest. And  that  Interest  Is  Implicit  in  a 
simple  catalog  of  the  measures  he  drove 
through  this  session  of  Congress. 

Moreover,  Vice  President  Humphrkt  may 
not  have  Ixsen  speaking  entirely  on  his  own, 
if  he  has  been  accurately  reported  as  believ- 
ing "the  huge  legislative  tonnage  dropped 
on  our  doorstop"  should  undergo  the  man- 
agement analysis  to  which  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  subjects  all  military  pro- 
grams. And  this  is  precisely  what  Senator 
Mansfield  Intends  to  propose  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Senate  conference. 

"tonnage"  listed 


lie  housing:  a  new  departmMit  of  houBlng; 
reduced  excise  taxes,  and  foreign  aid.  Near- 
ing  final  enactment  are  financing  programs 
tor  higher  education,  depoUutlon  of  the  wa- 
ters a  supplemental  antlpoverty  law,  a  na- 
tional arts  foundation,  and  onmibus  farm 
subsidies  legislation. 

To  this  partial  list  of  Federal  undertak- 
ines  at  imdetermlned  costs  and  whoUy  spec- 
ulative effects  on  the  socioeconomy  admin- 
istration pressure  Is  now  being  exerted  tat 
a  health  conservation  program  more  revolu- 
tionary than  medicare  and  even  more  specu- 
lative as  to  cost.  This  calls  for  t^^e  estab- 
lishment of  a  network  of  at  least  1,350 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  for  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  A  host  of  sur- 
gical teams  and  other  hospital  specialists 
would  be  paid  for  by  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


Everyone    Else   Is   Organized; 
Should  Be,  Too 


Farmers 


This  "tonnage"  already  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing on  which  action  has  been  completed: 
medical  care;  financial  help  for  Appalachla; 
the  financing  of  regional  development;  ele- 
mentary-secondary education;  omnibus  pub- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 
Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
third  in  a  series  of  articles  generally 
titled  "Great  Myths  of  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy" appears  in  the  October  1965  issue  of 
the  Successful  Farming  magazine. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author, 
Don  Paarlberg  of  Purdue  University,  I  do 
feel  that  his  thoughtful  studies  on  the 
subjects  with  which  he  has  chosen  to  deal 
are  significant  and  that  they  deserve  our 
consideration.    Therefore,  I  commend  of 
my  colleagues  the  latest  in  his  series 
titled    "Everyone    Else    Is    Organized; 
Farmers  Should  Be,  Too" : 
Everyone     Else     Is     Organized;      Farmers 
Should   Be,   Too 
(By  Don  Paarlberg) 
Farm  policy  myths,  as  has  been  said,  have 
enough  truth  to  make  them  convincing  and 
enough  untruth  to  make  them  dangerous. 

One  such  myth  Is  the  often-quoted  saying 
that  farmers  could  get  what  they  went  after 
if  only  they  would  organize.  "Everybody  etee 
m  the  economy  Is  organized;  we  should  be 
too." 

HOW    IT   LOOKS    TO    FARMERS 

When  farmers  take  their  produce  to  mar- 
ket they  have  to  accept  the  price  that  is 
offered.  When  they  go  Into  the  store  to  buy. 
they  have  to  pay  the  price  that  Is  asked. 

The  thing  that  Irks  the  farmer  Is  that 
he  Is  never  able  to  name  the  price,  either  of 
what  he  buys  or  of  what  he  sells.  The  other 
fellow  always  tells  him  what  the  price  Is. 
What  the  farmer  wants  is  the  bargaining 
power  that  wUl  enable  him  to  name  the  price 
and  terms  of  sale. 

Labor  has  economic  power  through  Its 
unions  and  negotiates  wages  by  collective 
bargaining.  Industry  limits  output  and 
thereby  makes  possible  the  attainment  of  its 
price  objective. 

Of  all  the  major  economic  groups,  only 
farmers  bring  their  products  to  market  and 
passively  accepts  whatever  the  market  wiu 
bring.  This  is  gaUlng  and  humlUatlng  to 
farmers,  especially  if  prices  are  weak.  And 
enough  evidence  of  martcet  rigging  comes  to 
light  from  time  to  time  to  lend  credence  to 
the  worst  suspicions  held  by  some  farmers. 


Farmers  make  economic  declsloaB  individ- 
ually and  face,  acrow  the  bargaining  table, 
the  concentrated  economic  power  of  Ubor 
and  industry.  Farmers  have  reasoned  that 
if  they  couJd  somehow  organize  and  combine 
as  labor  does  and  as  they  suspect  industry 
does,  they  could  name  the  prices  for  what 
they  sell  and  increase  their  incomes. 

THE  T»UTH  BEHIN1)  THE  MYTH 

There  Is  of  course,  truth  In  this  belief. 
Farmers  have  In  fact  organized  to  Increase 
their  bargaining  power.  About  15  percent 
of  the  articles  farmers  buy  are  purchased  co- 
operatively, and  20  to  25  percent  of  their 
crops  and  livestock  products  are  thus  sold. 
Through  the  l>argalnlng  power  thus  pooled, 
fanners  save  themselves  much  money  and 
supply  themselves  with  Improved  services. 
Farmers  have  wganlzed  themselves  Into 
groups  to  b€U-galn  with  food  processtws,  seed 
companies,  and  milk  dealers.  They  have 
sought  and  obtained,  through  the  OaK>er- 
Volstead  Act,  partial  Immunity  tram  the  an- 
titrust laws.  Through  marketing  orders 
they  have  Increased  their  leverage,  raising 
market  prices. 

Farm  organizations  also  have  been  power- 
ful and  influential  in  pubUc  policy  affairs 
at  local.  State,  and  International  levels.  A 
vast  body  of  agricultural  legislation  attests 
the  vigor,  if  not  always  the  wisdom,  of  or- 
gamlzed  effort  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 

Probably  commodity  groups  have  been  ef- 
fective In  obtaining  Government  price  sup- 
jxjrt  and  food  distribution  programs  which 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  co«nmodity  flow- 
ing through  commercial  markets. 

THE  ERROR  BEHIND  THE  MTTH 

But  some  farmers  have  not  been  content 
with  the  gains  thus  far  won  by  their  or- 
ganizations. "Iliere  is  the  vision  of  the  big 
gain.  Not  the  trifling  3-percent  patronage 
dividend  from  buying  farm  supplies  cooper- 
atively. Not  the  modest  Income  gains  which 
come  from  organizing  and  carrying  out  a 
marketing  order.  Not  the  Increase  in  farm 
prices  due  to  existing  price  support  and  food 
distribution  programs. 

But  a  big  push.  A  holding  action  which 
boosts  the  price  at  hogs  by  20  percent.  And 
the  price  of  cattle  by  a  like  amotmt.  A  tleup 
of  food  supplies  which  wUl  bring  a  hungry 
public  to  Its  knees,  anxious  to  pay  what- 
ever the  farmers  ask. 

These  efforts  fall.  Why  do  they  faU?  Six 
reasons : 

1.  Farmers,  being  individualistic,  will  not 
all  join  the  organization . 

2.  Not  all  those  who  join  the  oiganization 
will  be  loyal  to  it. 

3.  The  withholding  action  does  not  redhce 
supply;  It  Increases  supply.  Unlike  the  la- 
bor withheld  during  a  strike,  farm  products 
held  Ijack  on  farms  must  eventually  come 
on  the  market.  With  Uvestock.  the  total 
tonnage  Is  In  fact  Increased. 

4.  Being  thus  unable  to  control  supply, 
farmers  are  unable  to  set  the  price.  The 
only  way  to  achieve  iron-tight  supply  con- 
trol m  agriculture  Is  through  Government 
action;  and  farmers  have  made  It  clear  they 
aren't  willing  to  do  this. 

5.  If  the  action  should  be  temporarily  suc- 
cessful and  If  the  price  should  rise,  con- 
sumers would  shift  to  other  foods.  And 
farmers  would  expand  production  in  response 
to  the  higher  price. 

6  If  a  withholding  action  should  bring 
about  a  temporary  price  rise,  the  advantages 
would  go  chiefly  to  the  nonmembers.  who 
are  less  likely  to  hold. 

Thus  the  big  effort  fails..  Then  farmers 
face  a  choice.  They  either  content  them- 
selves with  the  small  effort,  or  they  turn  the 
control  Job  over  to  the  Government,  or  they 
give  up  for  25  years  or  so.  Then  a  new  gen- 
emtton,  which  has  no  memory  of  the  past 
faUure,  is  likely  to  make  a  new  try.  With 
the  same  results. 
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Ml  mday.  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Michigan  Ls  known  for  the  hustle  and 
aggressiveness  of  Detroit  and  Its  auto- 
mobile Ij  Ldustry.  Upper  Michigan,  how- 
ever, m)ght  l)etter  be  known  for  its 
people. 

This  ireekend  I  visited  Posen  in  the 
lltli  C«M  gresslonal  District  of  Michigan, 
and  rec  iscovered  a  ccMnmunlty  that 
might  b!  the  classic  example  of  Inde- 
pendent, 
leans. 

Posen' 
ing   tlieir 


determined,  grassroots  Amer- 


(  300,  or  so,  residents  were  stag- 
annual  potato  feetivaL  In 
the  fiel(^  surrounding  Posai  and  the 
rest  of  *resque  Isle  County,  approxi- 
mately ,000  acres  of  potatoes  were 
planted  this  year.  This  Includes  such 
tasty  viirietles  as  Onaways,  Russet 
Rurals,  '>ntarlos,  Sebagos  and  Kenne- 
becs  and  Russet  Burbanks. 

Now  Ir  Its  13th  year,  the  Posen  Potato 
Festival  attracts  tens-of-thousands  of 
visitors.  For  a  community  the  size  of 
Posen  to  make  all  these  people  feel  wel- 
come is  i  I  big  job.  But  it  Is  a  job  that 
was  well  handled  by  such  people  as  Earl 
Bradfort ,  Elsie  Bronikowskl,  Lucille 
DeRooqu;.  Eleanor  Kapalla,  Clement 
Mlsiak,  rr.,  Ted  Kasprzyk,  Frank  A. 
Budnlk,  Lorraine  Bronlkowski,  Tom 
Peters,  J  jseph  Rygwelskl,  Bole  Centala, 
Harlan  Addison,  Victoria  Jesionnowski, 
Harley  E  mest,  Jr.  and  Otto  Swan. 

Five   qbarming   young   women,    who 


wore  the 


healthy  complexion  of  coimtry 


Every 
fill  seems 
land  atngi 
spring; 
when  tbe 

But 
of  Michigan 
to  celebrate 
hamlet  of 
Ized  that 
the    lowly 
Michigan's 

This 
neceeslty. 

Posen, 
Polish 
their  prlee^, 
sitting 
vmsuitable 
caxise  of 
tuallythe 
berman's 


T  averse 


ov<  r 


laie 


imi  il 


girls,  reij  :ned  as  official  beauties  of  the 
festlvaL  Wearing  the  queen's  crown 
was  Judy  Hentkowskl.  Surrounding 
her,  as  Members  of  the  queen's  court, 
were  Eh  ine  Romel,  Lorraine  Wasilk, 
Theresa  Xmajkowskl  and  Joyce  Nowak. 
Posen's  complete  story  deserves  telling 
and  It  Is  outstandingly  reported  in  the 
following  article  by  James  E.  Kraemer, 
which  ap  jieared  In  the  Atitomobile  Club 
of  Mlchli  an's  magazine.  Motor  News. 
The  ar^cle  follows: 

that  produces  something  use- 
to  celebrate  with  a  festival.    Hol- 
the  praises  of  the  tiilips  in  the 
City    decks    Itself    in    red 
(jherries  ripen. 

In    the    northeastern    section 

there  didn't  seem  to  be  much 

until  the  townsfolk  of  Poeen,  a 

iOO  people,  give  or  take  a  few.  real- 

1  hey  did  have  a  commodity.    Now, 

potato    reigns    supreme    during 

magnificent  autxunn. 

celebration    was    bom    of    dire 


1  Dunded   In   1874   by   a   group   of 

[grants  under  the  leadership  of 

Father  P.  H.  Szulak,  had  been 

for  years  amid  rich,  rocky  fields 

for  most  conventional  crops  be- 

ie  short  growing  season.     Even- 

and  w&B  cleared  of  rocks  and  lum- 

a  umpe. 

Then  oa  ae  the  potato.  The  oool  weather 
and  the  a  ol.  moist  earth  seemed  designed 
by  nature  to  jxxxluce  great  yleads  of  this 


ttM 


American  staple.  But  tbe  town  stUl  re- 
mained an  anonymity.  A  dot  on  the  map 
off  the  beartwn  path. 

A  youtbfuj  chamber  of  commerce  realized 
that  to  keep  a  town  alive  it  had  to  look  alive 
and  It  had  to  be  unique.  Posen  reasoned 
that  its  uniqueness  lay  in  two  things.  It 
was  an  Old  World  community  and  Its  people 
were  devoting  whole  fields  to  potatoes. 

Forty  and  fifty  acres  of  spuds  were  not 
unusual,  and  they  were  the  best.    And  reaUs- 

tically,  the  Uttle  town  needed  things  badly 

schools,  recreational  facilities,  new  busi- 
nesses. The  Posen  folks  knew  that  they  had 
the  most  beautiful  time  of  year  for  a  cele- 
bration and  that  pe<^le  always  like  a  good 
time.    This  spelled  festival. 

KING    SPUD 

The  word  went  out:  The  "spud"  was  king. 
Carefully  Jhe  date  of  the  harvest  was  cal- 
culated and  preparations  were  made  around 
that  date.  It  had  to  be  a  community  affair; 
the  litUe  town  simply  couldn't  afford  to  hire 
help. 

Boy  Scouts  pitched  In.  church  groups 
sewed,  the  chamber  of  commerce  worked  on 
parade  plans.  Lumberyards  made  floats  and 
the  publicity  wheels  began  to  grind  as  the 
crop  b^an  to  ripen. 

Costume  balls  were  planned.  IMnners 
were  prepared  by  the  Polish  housewives  that 
make  a  gourmet  roll  his  eyes.  A  queen  and 
her  court  were  chosen  from  the  high  school 
senior  class,  and  the  festival  was  off  and 
running. 

From  the  concerted  effort  13  yeers  ago, 
the  festival  has  become  a  real  autumn  whing- 
ding;  a  harvest  celebration  reminiscent  of 
the  old  life  in  Poznan,  Poland,  ancestral  home 
of  the  first  settlers.  And  the  townsfolk  see 
to  It  that  everyone  has  a  good  time. 

To  be  held  this  year  on  September  24-26 
the  time  is  ideal  for  a  festival  since  the  heat 
of  simimer  is  gone  and  the  tourist  season 
is  at  an  end. 

The  town  craftsmen  work  all  year  around 
on  their  secrets.  They  begin  to  construct 
floats  and  ejchibits  months  ahead  for  the 
2-mlle  parade  and  the  20,000  people  who  flock 
to  the  area. 

FOIU--H  Clubs  present  displays  of  livestock, 
handicrafts  and  fruits  and  vegetables  Re- 
cently they  prodixced  a  2-pound.  5-ounce 
potato. 

Resident  families  prepare  food  for  the  in- 
coming guests,  and  one  cant  help  but  mar- 
vel at  the  ways  potatoes  can  be  groomed 
for  the  table.  They  are  fried,  roasted,  sau- 
teed.  fricasseed  and,  as  the  crowning  glory, 
visitors  stuff  themselves  shamefully  on 
stacks  of  golden  potato  pancakes.  It  is  no 
weekend  for  a  dieter. 

Posen  Itself,  a  town  of  modest  homes, 
lives  with  a  heritage,  having  been  founded 
from  oppression  and  poverty.  Children  can 
tell  of  their  grandparents'  trek  from  Poznan, 
where  they  were  slaves  of  rich  landowners, 
to  America  where  the  soli  was  their  own'. 
Each  family  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  they  re- 
late it  at  the  drop  of  a  czapka^a  Polish  hat 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  people  speak 
Polish,  for  until  recently  it  was  tatight  in  the 
school.  Sunday  sermons  are  delivered  in 
Polish  and  English.  They  speak  an  ancient 
dialect  that  modem  Poles  have  difficulty 
understanding,  and  there  are  words  that  have 
no  literal  English  counterparts. 

Business  in  the  stores  is  conducted  in 
Polish,  yet  all  the  tradesmen  speak  English 
Children  are  bilingual. 

In  true  Polish  style,  the  total  Catholic 
population  celebrates  St.  Caslmir's  day  on 
March  4  with  chvu-ch  services  and  a  dance. 

What  about  the  young  people?  Do  they 
resist  this  atmosphere?  Far  from  It.  At 
dances  and  festivals  one  hears  no  rock  and 
roll;  the  music  is  polkas,  maziu-kas,  obereks 
and  krakowlaks,  danced  with  verve  and  pride 
by  the  teenagers.     "ITiIb  is  a  dancing  town. 

Housewives  still  bake  palacek,  a  flour  and 
water  bread  baked  in  an  open  oven,  and  they 


make  the  "real"  klelbasa  sausage.  The  se- 
cret, they  confide,  la  in  using  the  finest  pork 
with  tiny  amounts  o*  garlic,  onion  and  mar- 
joram. 

MO   HZXHLOOMS 

One  would  expect  a  wealth  of  family  heir- 
looms in  a  town  holding  to  ancient  tradi- 
tions, but  there  are  none.  So  abject  was 
the  immigrants'  poverty  that  they  arrived 
with  only  clothes  and  a  little  food.  But 
Posen  wears  that  lack  like  a  badge  of  honor. 

The  festival  has  produced  the  result  the 
little  town  wanted  to  remain  alive.  It  has 
built  a  school,  a  church,  and  a  rectory  and 
has  inaugurated  a  tri-township  fire  depart- 
ment. 

Its  deepest  pride,  however,  was  to  bring 
medical  service  to  the  town.  It  has  bunt  a 
modem  clinlo,  now  serviced  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
Jackowskl  and  his  wife  who  is  a  nurse,  it 
also  has  built  and  financed  a  modern  phar- 
macy across  the  street. 

As  If  to  augument  the  efforts  the  Prlto 
Co.  opened  a  plant  near  Rogers  City,  it 
processes  500,000  hundred-poxmd  sacks  of  po- 
tetoes  yearly,  mashing,  drying,  flaking  and 
precooking  them  for  the  Nation's  Ubles. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

The  festival  visitor  can't  help  but  admire 
the  town's  accomplishments,  but  he  soon 
learns  that  he  is  there  for  a  good  time  as  he 
watches  the  dancing,  singing,  parading  and 
dignitaries  having  fun. 

Posen  lies  on  M-65,  which  Is  readily  acces- 
sible from  U.S.  23.  halfway  between  Alpena 
and  Rogers  City.  It  Is  a  quick  5-mile  drive 
on  M-65  on  a  good  road  Into  Poeen.  The 
area  Is  a  fast  4  hours  from  Detroit,  d^er  half 
of  which  Is  expressway. 

The  overnight  visitor  can  find  ample  ac- 
commodations the  whole  length  of  U.S.  23, 
north  of  Alpena.  Because  the  main  tourist 
season  has  ended  on  Labor  Day,  rates  run 
quite  low.  Six  dollars  a  night  for  a  double 
is  average. 

In  Posen  itself,  the  townfolk  rent  rooms 
for  sleeping,  but  these  fill  rapidly,  so  a  quick 
call  a  day  or  so  in  advance  to  Auto  Club 
or  one  of  the  motels  would  assure  the  visitor 
of  lodging. 

During  or  after  the  festivities,  which  are 
always  on  a  weekend,  hikers  delight  in  roam- 
ing the  back  coimtry  roads  and  hilly  fields, 
enjoying  the  riotous  color  of  the  yellow 
sugar  maples  and  the  orangy  birch  that 
abound  in.  the  area. 


"School  Scmtiny:  Good  Educational 
Systems  a  Key  Factor  in  Locating 
Plants/'  an  Article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Jonmal,  September  23,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  significant  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  September  23,  1965, 
concerning  the  importance  which  indus- 
trial firms  attach  to  first-class  educa- 
tional systems  in  determining  where  to 
locate  new  plants. 

The  article  follows: 
School  ScRtrmrr  :  Goon  Educational  Sys- 
tems A  Kit  Factob  in  Locating  Plants 

(By  George  Melloan) 
Not  long  ago,  Bumrill  Co..  Inc..  an  adver- 
tising agency  based  on  the  outskirts  of  Roch- 
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^«-  NY.,  invited  a  yotmg  man  from  an 
!^i  city  to  come  up  and  talk  about  hiring 
Las  an  accoiint  executive. 

"TOc  first  thing  his  wUe  did  when  she  got 
v«»  was  to  go  arotmd  and  find  out  what 
^local  schools  were  like."  recalls  Charles 
M  Gleason,  Rumriirs  senior  vice  president 
!;d  treasurer.    With  some  cursory  Investiga- 
^n  itself.  RumriU  learned  that  school  sys- 
tZs  in  two  nearby  suburbs  do  Indeed  have 
Sent  reputations.     So.   adding  a   touch 
of  «i  agency  license,  it  included  the  line 
"watch   your   kids   grow   up   in   one   of   the 
finest  school  systems  in  the  Nation'-  in  a  sub- 
Lnuent  writer  wanted  ad  in  Advertising  Age. 
Rumrill  had  discovered,  says  Mf.  Gleason. 
that  in  this  day  of  fierce  student  competition 
ffltte  of  the  most  important  factors— perhaps 
the  most  important^ln  a  family  head  s  de- 
cision to  take  a  new  job  In  a  new  town  is  the 
nuality  of  the  local  school  system.     "Parents 
„e  anxious    that    their   children    be   in   a 
school  system  that  will  afford  them  a  good 
chance   of    getting   into   coUege."   says   the 
Bumrill     officer.    "They     didn't     worry     so 
much  about  that  a  few  years  ago. 

Rumrill  is  by  no  means  unique  in  its  dis- 
covery Some  of  the  Nation's  largest  com- 
nanies  have  become  so  much  aware  of  their 
key  employees'  concern  about  local  school 
conditions  that  they  go  to  great  lengths  to 
measure  school  quality  and  make  it  a  major 
factor  in  selecting  new  plant  sites.  A  few 
are  making  strong  efforts  to  Improve  schools 
in  towns  where  they  already  have  plants. 

INFLUENCING    AN   IMPROVEMENT 

As  a  result,  communities  that  want  to 
attract  and  hold  industry  are  learning  that 
one  way  to  do  It  is  to  improve  schools.  Put 
another  way,  communities  with  serious  school 
problems  are  finding  them  to  be  a  major 
handicap  In  attracting  new  Industry.  -The 
upshot  is  that,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
corporations  are  influencing  an  improvement 
In  local  public  schools. 

Roger  L  Yaseen,  vice  president  of  Fantus 
Factory  Locating  Service,  a  consulting  firm 
that  helps  companies  decide  where  to  put  a 
plant,  says  he  has  been  amazed  by  the  sharp 
rise  in  importance  of  schools  in  plant  site 
selection.  "You  would  think  there  would 
be  more  interest  in  operating  economics  than 
in  the  local  schools  and  that  obligations  to 
the  stockholders  would  take  precedence  over 
the  needs  of  company  executives,"  says  he, 
"but  prevailing  school  conditions  has  become 
one  of  the  primary  factors  in  site  selection. 

General  Electric  Co..  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing   Co..   and  Celanese  Corp.  of 
America  are  but  a  few  of  the  major  corpora- 
tions that  now  scan  schools  carefully  before 
selecting  a  tovm  as  a  site  for  a  plant.       It 
becomes  Increasingly  Important  where  large 
numbers    of    professional    people,    such    as 
scientists  and  engineers,  have  to  be  attracted 
to  the  plant  from  other  parts  of  the  co\intry , 
says  Lee  J.  Gulttar,  manager  of  conamunity 
and  Government  services  at  General  Electric. 
Included  on  a  sizable  list  of  school  features 
that  General  Electric  studies  In  a  prospective 
plant  tovm   are  whether  the  system  has  a 
good  long-range  plan  for  providing  necessary 
facilities,  how  well  it  pays  Its  teachers,  the 
ratio  of  pupUs  to  teachers,  relations  between 
teachers  and  the  community,  the  educational 
background    of    teachers,    the    quality    and 
breadth  of  school  curricula  and  the  percent- 
age of  graduates  who  enter  college. 

Celanese  applies  a  simpler  test  but  also 
puts  strong  emphasis  on  local  school  quality. 
According  to  Richard  R.  M.  McGhee.  who  Is 
the  company's  director  of  engineering  and 
has  major  responsibility  for  plant  site  selec- 
tion. Celanese  relies  heavily  on  results  of  the 
standard  college  board  examinations  admin- 
istered by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  to  high  school  students  who  want  to 
enter  coll6C6 

Another  requirement  which  In  engineer- 
ing  parlance  has  become  a  "go-no  go  factor 
in  Celanese  site  selections  Is  the  presence 


of  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  (Junior 
college  at  least)  within  easy  range  of  tte 
town,  says  Mr.  McOhee.  "There  are  all  sorts 
of  places  that  look  like  good  sites  in  the 
boondocks  of  such  States  as  Louisiana,  he 
says  "They  have  water,  sulphur,  gas— every- 
thing we  need.  But  you  can't  get  anyone  to 
go  there  to  work." 

Another  Important  reason  why  companies 
scrutinize  a  local  school  system  carefully  Is 
that  they  expect  to  draw  their  work  force 
largely  from  Its  graduates.  "When  we  put 
a  plant  In  a  town  we  do  so  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  will  be  there  forever."  says 
C  P.  Pesek.  vice  president  In  charge  of  en- 
gineering and  staff  manufacturing  at  Min- 
nesota Mining.  "You  can't  possibly  expect 
to  provide  the  training  yourself  that  a  good 
school  system  should  provide  for  your  em- 
ployees." 

Corporate  concern  over  school  quality  Is 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  those  who  have  direct 
responsibility  for  schools.  This  has  been  no- 
ticed, for  instance,  by  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS) .  a  school 
accrediting  agency  which  has  been  pushing 
for  higher  standards  in  Southern  schools. 
Recognition  of  the  potential  Impact  on  a 
community's  plant  attracting  capabUltles 
has  become  an  Important  force  for  Improve- 
ment when  a  school  system  Is  In  danger  of 
losing  accreditation,  says  Jerry  MUler.  assist- 
ant to  the  director  of  the  association. 


torles  and  other  facilities  that  are  not  com- 
mon In  rural  southern  schools. 

Coming  Glass  Works  Foundation  helps 
high  school  teachers  In  the  18  towns  where 
Coming  Glass  Works  has  plants,  attend  sum- 
mer school  to  advance  their  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  they  teach. 

Of  course,  there  still  are  business  Interests 
m  some  communities  that  oppKwe  tax  in- 
creases often  needed  for  school  Improve- 
ment. Junius  Eddy,  director  of  public  Infor- 
mation for  the  National  Committee  for  Sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools  (which  In  turn 
draws  a  good  deal  of  its  support  from  Indus- 
try) notes  that  real  estate  Interests  In  some 
cities  stUl  lead  campaigns  against  school 
spending.  But,  says  Mr.  Eddy,  "even  they  are 
beginning  to  see  the  light." 

Despite  the  remaining  holdouts,  though, 
more  b\isinesses  are  coming  to  agree  with 
Rol>ert  A.  Win,  manager  of  location  surveys 
for  the  Austin  Co.,  a  large  engineering  firm 
which  offers  site  selection  advice.  A  good 
local  school  system  Is  a  "top  requisite"  for 
employees'  famUles  and  therefore  of  a  plant 
site,  he  says.  "A  company  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  Influence  of  this  factor  on  re- 
taining and  recruiting  key  employees." 


There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  Instance, 
that  concern  over  attracting  Industry  has 
spurred  community  leaders  In  Duval  County. 
Fla  (Jacksonville)  In  efforts  to  repair  a 
reputation  damaged  when  acredltatlon  was 
withdrawn  from  15  county  high  schools  last 
December.  Harry  G.  Klncald.  a  Jacksonville 
attorney  who  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  reaccredltatlon  effort  says.  We  were 
getting  Industry  at  a  pretty  good  clip.  Now 
it  has  dwindled  to  practically  nothing. 

In  some  commimlties.  companies  that  are 
already  major  employers  (and,  not  Inciden- 
tally, major  taxpayers)  have  taken  a  strong 
hand  in  trying  to  bring  about  heavier  spend- 
ine  for  schools.  Such  Is  the  case  In  Louis- 
ville Ky .  which  had  been  In  danger  of  be- 
coming the  next  major  city  to  lose  accredita- 
tion from  the  tough-minded  SACS.  One  of 
the  leaders  In  attempts  to  bring  about  better 
tax  support  for  schools  In  Louisville  and  sur- 
rounding Jefferson  County  Is  GE,  which  has 
its  huge  Appliance  Park  factory  complex  In 
Louisville. 

GE's  Louisville  management  and  some  200 
of  Its  local  employees  worked  actively  last 
fall  to  obtain  passage  of  a  tax  referendum 
that  would  have  provided  new  flnanclng  for 
schools.  The  referendum  failed,  -rhls  faU. 
efforts  to  head  off  loss  of  accreditation— 
which  would  have  been  primarily  due  to  un- 
derflnanclng-shlfted  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Legislature,  which  has  just  passed  a  blU  to 
provide  emergency  financing  'or  ijO^^sviUe 
and  Jefferson  County  schools.  The  bills 
success  was  partly  due  to  lobbying  by  some 
major  Louisville  companies. 

PAPEB  company's  HELP 

The  International  Paper  Co.  Foundation 
has  budgeted  $385,000  In  the  current  year 
for  aid  to  26  school  systems  that  educate  the 
children  of  employees  In  International  Paper 
Co  plants  around  the  Nation.  The  figure  Is 
double  that  budgeted  10  years  ago  when  the 
program  started.  The  money  Is  used  to  pro- 
vide advanced  training  for  teachers  and  to 
finance  a  program  that  the  schools  them- 
selves devise. 

One  of  the  schools  aided,  the  Choppee 
school  at  Georgetown.  S.C.  not  long  a^  be- 
came the  first  consolidated  school  In  South 
Carolina  to  receive  accreditation,  according 
to  Richard  C.  MUlett,  vice  president  of  the 
foundation.  Among  other  things.  Choppee 
has  cut  Its  dropout  rate  to  3  percent,  ex- 
tremely low  for  a  predominantly  Negro 
school,  and  has  installed  language  labora- 


Honse  Resolution  560 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECnCITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 
Mr  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, September   20,   1965,   before   con- 
sideration   of    House    Resolution    560, 
which  Involves  the  right  of  one  nation 
to  intervene  in  any  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nation  where  there  is  a  Commu- 
nist threat,  I  warned  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  resolution  was  tantamount 
to  arming  the  Communists  with  another 
propaganda  weapon  to  use  against  us. 
Although  it  was  not  happy  with  the 
resolution,   the   State   Department   de- 
cUned  to  make  its  feelings  known  to 
Members  of  Congress.    The  resolution 
passed   overwhelmingly.    And,  predict- 
ably, a  new  wave  of  anti-American  feel- 
ing swept  through  Latin  America.  • 
For  proof  of  this,  I  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  my  previous  inser- 
tions plus  an  article  from  the  September 
25,    1965.    Christian    Science    Monitor, 
which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  dnunfire 
of  criticism  in  this  coiuitry  as  the  folly 
of  the  resolution  has  become  apparent. 
The  latest  two  examples  of  this  are 
an  editorial  from  that  same  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  called  "A 
Misstep  by  the  House"  and  one  from  the 
Washington  Eve»Uig  Star  of  Septem- 
ber 24, 1965. headn^gd;:Sentiment  of  the 
House."  V^ 

I  would  particularly  like  to  single  out 
this  latter  editorial,  since  it  seems  to 
most  closely  sum  up  my  feeUngs  about 
the  matter. 

Being  opposed  to  this  resolution,  as  the 
Star  editorial  points  out.  "is  not  to  say 
that  the  United  States  should  or  wil^ 
stand  by  and  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  another  Castrolte  Cuba 
in  this  hemisphere." 
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,  Senator  Pulbright  pleaded  with 
the  VS.  CJovenunent  not  to  take  one-sided 
action  w^lch,  he  argued,  aided  communism 


rather  than  injured  it  by  wounding  sensi- 
bilities of  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Congress  is  debating  whether  to  put  a  cell- 
ing on  Western  Hemisphere  immigration  for 
the  first  time,  like  that  Imposed  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

legislative  comment 

The  resolution  was  introduced  September 
20  by  Representative  Armistead  I.  Selden, 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  was  at  once 
challenged  by  Representative  Donald  M. 
Phaser,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota  and  other 
committee  members. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  the  State 
Department  apparently  intervened  In  the 
sudden  affair.  Representative  John  Brad- 
EMAS,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  urged  it  to  put 
"a  little  backbone"  in  State  Department 
policies. 

Republican  spokesman  Gerald  R.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  favored  the  resolution  because '  he 
said,  it  reaffirms  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  'He 
interpreted  It  also  as  calling  for  coUectlve 
action,  though  he  charged  that  the  report 
on  which  it  was  based  was  badly  written. 
The  report  was  prepared  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Latin  America  has  long  been  restive  imder 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  arguing  that  It  was  a 
unilateral  declaration  which  gave  the  United 
States  an  all-season  hunting  license  to  inter- 
vene with  marines  In  Latin-American  affairs 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  tact- 
fully pushed  collective  action.  Senator  Ful- 
bricht,  however,  asked  whether  President 
Johnson's  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo 
was  a  return  to  the  former  one-sided  pollcv 
which  the  Senator  condemned. 

*J^^?3'^  comments  during  House  debate  on 
the  Selden  resolution: 

Mr.  Selden:   "A  recognition  of  this  coun- 
try s  prunary  obligations  to  our  own  security 
and  that  Of  the  hemisphere  •  •  •  breaks  no 
iresn  policy  ground." 
Mr.  Phaser:  "Very  bady  worded  " 
Representative    Benjamin    S.    Rosenthal 

^^^^^  °'  '^T  ^''''^'  "Undercuts  the 
principled  commitments  of  American  dip- 
lomacy in  Latin  America."  ^ 
Representative  Dandsl  J.  Flood.  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania:  "An  extension  of  a  sacred 
American  doctrine,  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

[The    Christian    Science   Monitor,    Sept    25 

1965] 

A  Misstep  by  the  House 

As  expected,  Latin  Americans  are  burned 
up  over  the  resolution  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  favoring  unilateral  Inter- 
vention to  prevent  Communist  takeovers 
anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Some 
countries  have  passed  resolutions  of  their 
f''^L5?J*^®°^^8  ^^®  H°"^e  action.  As  this 
Is  Written  no  Latin-American  country  had 
cjome  out  in  support  of  it. 

The  dismay  of  the  U.S.  southern  neieh- 
bors  is  understandable.  For  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  merely  express  the  feeling  that 
the  Congressmen's  own  country  should  use 
force  to  stop  conmiunism  in  other  independ- 
ent countries.  Which  In  Itself  would  be  a 
dubious  help  to  hemisphere  relations  even 

i^„°^?;  J"**?"^°^  °''  ^^  ^«8^ee  Of  Com- 
munist threat  were  less  controversial  than 
in  the  recent  Dominican  situation 

But  the  House  went  further  to  say  it 
thought  any  American  nation  was  Justified 
in  stepping  m  when  any  other  nation  in  the 
hemisphere  was  threatened.  Does  this  mean 
that  If  Colombia  thinks  Venezuela  Is  golnif 
to  be  taken  over,  the  Congressmen  would 
want  CoJombla  to  intervene?  In  the  xm- 
llkely  event  that  the  CIA  tells  Washington 
that  Canada  Is  going  Communist,  would  the 
Congressmen  want  their  own  troops  to  cross 
their  northern  border? 

The  sponsOT  of  the  resolution  said  its  pur- 
pose was  "to  make  clear  to  Conununlsts  that 
they  cannot  coxmt  on  the  principle  of  non- 


intervention to  shield  their  takeover  of  a 
hemisphere  ooxmtry."  It  Is  not  Intended  to 
be  binding  on  the  administration 

We  share  the  feeling  that  Communist. 
should  know  the  United  States  and  its  alUea 
are  reeolute  in  oi^MsiUon  to  Communtat 
takeover.  However,  the  role  of  the  Home 
shoxild  not  be  to  make  unlmplemented  state- 
ments  alienating  lands  who  want  to  be  as- 
sxired  that  the  tactics  of  democracy  are  more 
principled  than  those  of  communism. 
Rather  the  House  should  show  Its  entirely 
proper  concern  by  Initiating  or  suppOTtlnJ 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  dealing  with  each  crisis  In 
appropriate  terms — legislation  to  firm  up  the 
alliance  rather  than  add  further  Internal 
tensions. 

[The    Washington   Evening    Star,    Sept    24 
1965] 
Sentiment  op  the  House 
As   an  expression  of  the   "sense"   of  the 
House,  and  that  Is  all  it  is.  Representative 
Selden 's  resolution  will  have  little  or  no  ef- 
feet  on  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America.     But  it  has  produced  un- 
fortunate repercussions. 

The  resolution  itself,  which  Is  clumsily 
worded,  endorses  the  unilateral  use  of  armed 
force  by  the  United  States  or  any  Lathi 
country  to  put  down  actual  Communist  sub- 
version and  domination  or  the  "threat"  of 
such  domination  in  any  CAS  country.  Mr 
Selden  took  the  floor  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  to  say  that  the  House  In 
approving  the  resolution  was  not  sanction- 
ing  the  unilateral  use  of  force  against  the 
mere  threat  of  subversion.  But  this  is  not 
what  the  resolution  says,  and  its  adoption 
by  the  House  by  a  312-to-52  vote  surely  will 
arm  the  Communist  propagandists  with  an- 
other weapon  to  use  against  us. 

President  Johnson  last  May  said  that  "the 
American  Nations  cannot,  must  not  and 
wUl  not  permit  the  establishment  of  another 
Communist  Government  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere."  We  thought,  and  said,  at  the 
time  that  this  was  a  case  of  talking  too 
much.  But  at  least  the  President  was  speak- 
ing of  action  by  "the  American  Nations," 
which  implies  collective  action.  The  House 
resolution  In  its  plain  endorsement  of  uni- 
lateral action  goes  far  beyond  anything  the 
President  said.  It  is  another  example  of 
talking  much  too  much. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States 
should  or  will  stand  by  and  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  another  Cas- 
trolte  Cuba  In  this  hemisphere.  Nor  will 
this  Government  twiddle  its  thumbs  If  and 
when  revolut.on  clearly  threatens  American 
lives.  Of  course  this  country  w.ll  always 
act,  unilaterally  if  necessary,  to  jirotect  Its 
security  and  the  lives  of  Its  citizens. 

The  impor'a.nt  distinction  Is  between  act- 
ing and  talking.  Specific  action,  when -Jus- 
tified, will  have  at  least  the  tacit  approval 
of  most  if  not  all  of  our  neighbors.  But 
elaborate  efforts  to  verbalize  these  delicate 
situations — to  win  advance  acceptance  of  a 
general  code  for  handling  them— will  not  sit 
well  with  our  friends  south  of  the  border. 


Ripley,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OP  west  viroinia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old- 
time,  traditional  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion Is  lading  out.  but  In  Ripley,  W.  Va.. 


September  27, 
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T«,iPDendence  Day  is  celebrated  by  count- 
K'&nds  who  sweU  the  Population 
Tma^  times  its  normal  size  Jhis 
Za  the  celebration  was  supported  so 
ISS^isiastically  that  it  was  actuaUy 
stegiS^  twice-once  for  television  and 

then  for  real. 

The  merchants  of  Jackson  County  an- 
nually sponsor  the  Fourth  of  July  event 
to  mpley.  Anybody  can  come  for  free. 
«nd  there  is  no  admission  charge  for  the 
"toge  acts,  the  circus  performers,  the 
Dwade,  or  anything  else  except  the  hot 
dogs  and  pop  sold  at  the  booths  on  the 
courthouse  lawn.  Everybody  in  JacJ" 
son  County  works  together  to  make  the 
Fourth  of  July  a  success,  but  the  man 
who  does  more  than  anybody  is  the  man- 
aging director,  Don  Flesher,  who  has 
headed  up  the  celebration  for  almost  20 
years. 

DON   fUSHKH   SCORES       - 

Some  people  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  tune  in  on  their  television  sets 
to  NBC's  "Today"  show.  One  such 
morning,  viewers  rubbed  their  eyes 
sleepily  and  wondered  about  a  short, 
stocky  man  with  glasses,  bearing  a  large 
sign  in  front  of  the  "Showcase"  window, 
proclaiming  that  the  Nation  was  invited 
to  come  to  Ripley,  W.  Va.,  for  the  annual 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  Nobody 
would  think  of  that  one  except  Don 
Fresher.  When  he  told  me  in  my  office 
that  he  was  going  to  do  it,  I  looked  at  him 
darkly  and  promptly  forgot  about  it.  But 
he  surprised  everybody,  as  Don  is  always 
doing. 

The  "Today"  show  must  have  been  in- 
trigued by  Don's  sign,  because  they  not 
only  allowed  the  sign  to  appear,  they 
also  accepted  the  invitation  and  decided 
to  come  tc  Ripley  with  a  camera  crew 
and  writer  named  Al  Smith.  The  annual 
celebration  had  been  scheduled  for  July 
5,  since  the  4th  fell  on  Sunday.  In  order 
to  televise  the  entire  proceedings  for 
showing  on  July  5,  Don  Flesher  an- 
nounced that  the  celebration  would  be 
staged  on  July  2  for  TV,  and  then  the 
real  thing  would  take  place  on  July  5. 
Only  Mr.  Flesher  could  get  away  with 
such  a  strange  directive,  but  everybody 
took  it  in  stride  and  few  people  could 
tell  the  difference  between  the  Jvdy  2 
and  the  July  5  celebrations.  As  one  who 
actively  took  part  in  both  of  them,  I  am 
still  not  sure  which  was  more  fun. 

RffLEY'S   BEAUTIFUL    ELLA   DEE    KESSEL 

Miss  Ella  Dee  Kessel  is  one  of  Ripley's 
foremost  citizens,  although  only  in  her 
early  twenties.  In  the  1964  Miss  America 
contest,  she  was  second  runner-up. 
When  asked  about  her  hometown  over 
nationwide  television  during  the  judging, 
this  tall,  blond  beauty  told  about  the 
famous  Ripley  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion. Miss  Kessel's  father,  Circuit  Judge 
Oliver  Kessel,  is  a  fixture  in  the  parade 
each  year,  riding  a  spirited  horse.  Judge 
Kessel  also  acts  as  the  "Town  Crier," 
riding  over  the  town  and  awakening  the 
citizens  of  Ripley  to  proclaim  the  start 
of  the  Independence  Day  celebration. 

The  greased  pig,  greasy  pole,  pie-eat- 
ing contest,  "dimk  a  Jaycee"  show,  high- 
wire  acts,  display  of  the  X-15  airplane, 
flyover  by  Air  Force  jets,  the  high-step- 
ping majorettes— like  comely  Miss  Car- 
olyn Rader,  head  majorette  of  Ripley 


High  School— all  these  attractions  and 
more  are  packed  into  a  Fourth  of  July 
at  Ripley.  But  let's  see  what  happens 
when  NBC's  "Today"  show  actually 
comes  to  Ripley,  as  they  did  on  July  2, 
1965.  Here  Is  the  actual  text  of  their 
telecast,  as  prepared  by  Al  Smith,  nar- 
rated by  Frank  Blair,  and  with  off-the- 
cuff  comments  by  Jack  Lescoulie  and 
Barbara  Walters: 

RIPLET,  W.VA..  ON  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Prank  Blair.  Yesterday,  as  all  of  you 
know  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  an  event  that. 
to  ovu-  minds  at  least,  seems  to  conjure  up 
the  picture  of  a  smaU  town  celebratl^tn.  So. 
wl  set  out  to  find  one,  and  we  did.  In  Ripley. 
W  Va  a  town  whose  Fotirth  of  July  tradi- 
tion goes  back  as  far  as  anyone  there  can 
remember.  And  this  Is  the  key  to  the  town, 
and  by  accepting  It.  we  became  honor^y 
citizens  of  Ripley.  So,  I  guess  weTe  Justi- 
fied In  calling  It  our  town. 
(Music  up  under.) 

This  Is  It  below  us  now.    We've  got  a  few 
minutes   before   the   celebration   begins;    so 
I'd  like  to  show  you  around  a  bit  and  let 
you  meet  some  of  the  people.     That's  Mam 
Street  down   there,   you're   looking   at,   the 
corner  of  Main  and  Ctourt  to  be  more  exact. 
Ripley  got  Its  name  from  a  young  Methodist 
minister  who   drowned  down  here   In   Mm 
Creek  at  the  bottom  of  Main  In  the  early 
1800's     The  creek  floods  once  In  a  while,  but 
mostly.  It's  pretty  shallow  and  quiet.     The 
other  day,  a  woman  Jumped  In  and  tried  to 
kill  herself,  but  the  water  didn't  come  up 
over  her  waist  and  she  wasnt  hurt  any. 
(Music  up,  under  again.) 
The  town's  weather  station  Is  down  here 
too     And  every  day.  Chief  of  Police  White- 
house  comes  down,  takes  the  temperature, 
rainfall  reading,  and  then,  he  sends  them  on 
to  Parkersburg  and  Chattanooga.    That's  him 
there  noW. 

(Music  up.  vmder  again.) 
Back  up  on  Main  ©treet  Is  our  flrehoiise, 
where      e  some  of  the  best  volunteer  fire- 
men in  the  State.    Most  weeks  we  hold  the 
tovra  dances  here  too.    About  a  block  up  Is 
Doc  smith's  place.     We've  got  five  dentists 
here.    Doc's  the  newcomer,  but  he's  got  a  real 
good  location  right  on  Main. 
(Music  up,  under  again.) 
Next  door  Is  one  of  our  two  hotels.    T.  R. 
and  Jenny  bought  It  not  too  long  ago.     I 
don't  think  anyone  remembers  what  their 
last  name  Is.    Anyhow,  nobody  ever  uses  It. 
( Music  up,  under  again . ) 
The  movie   house   Is  next  up   the  street. 
"Hush,  Hush,   Sweet  Charlotte"   Is   playing 

right  now. 

(Musicup,  under  again.) 
Our  other  hotel  vised  to  be  the  Kelly,  but 
It's  called  the  Alpine  now.     Pizza's  one  of 
the  dining  room  specialties. 
(Music  up,  under  again.) 
Well   the  paradell  be  coming  up  Main  to 
Just  a'  few  mtoutes,   but  before   It   does,   I 
want  to  take  you  down  a  few  more  streets 
and  show  you  around  just  a  bit  more.     Now, 
this  Is  Court  Street  we're  on  now.  and  that 
building  way  down  at  the  end  Is  City  Hall. 
We've  got  a  full-time  mayor  here  too— that's 
him  working  on  some  papers— Mayor  George 
Jordan,  who  used  to  work  for  the  post  office. 
(Music  up,  under  again.) 
The  lot  we  used  last  year  for  our  Fourth 
of  July  carnival  wasn't  free  again  this  time, 
so  we're  using  the  old  Co\irt  Street  School  lot. 
It's   a   little    cramped,   but   nobody   minds. 
That's  one  of  our  poultry  hatcheries  across 
the    street.     A   lot    of    folks    raise   chickens 
hereabouts.     And  one  of  the  feed  stores  is 
right   next  door.     Pretty  good  location,   I'd 
say. 

(Music  up,  under  agato.) 
Oh,   and   there's   one   of   our   taxis    right 
there    We've  got  a  couple  or  three  of  them  in 
town     They  charge  different  rates,  depend- 


ing on  whether  the  road  Is  paved  or  gravel. 
Gravel  is  a  nickle  more.  And  by  the  way, 
we  Ye  starting  up  the  other  end  of  Main 
Street  right  now. 

Doc  Kessel's  house  is  up  there  around  the 
bend,  and  I  want  you  to  see  it.  He's  pretty 
much  retired,  but  he  delivered  a  good  share 
of  lUpley's  population  in  his  day.  His  son, 
Jimmy,  has  the  practice  now.  His  other  son.  ^ 
C.  E.,  is  the  coimty  clerk,  and  hU  cousin, 
Oliver,  is  the  circuit  judge. 

(Music  up,  under  again.) 

Back  down  Main,  near  to  where  we're 
standtog  Is  the  vUlage  cafeteria.  They've 
got  a  Juke  box,  and  a  lot  of  the  young  folks 
like  to  meet  here. 

(Music  up,  under  again.) 

Across  the  street  Is  o\ir  post  office,  pretty 
modern  biilldlng  too,  we  think. 

(Music  up,  under  again.) 

Turning  a  bit  more,  we  can  go  down  to 
the  other  end  of  Court  Street  now.  Now, 
those  things  you  see  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  are  some  displays  that  were  brought 
m  for  this  Fourth  of  July.  We  have  some- 
thing like  this  every  year.  The  kids  and  the 
older  folks  too,  I  guess,  get  a  real  kick  out 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  street  is  Bess  Polk's 
house.    Her  real  name  U  Blanche,  but  every- 
Ixxiy  calls  her  Bess.    Back  nearer  ms  U  one  of 
our  churches.     We've  got  eight  or  nine  In 
tovni.    Most  everyone  attends. 
(Music  up,  under  again.) 
Around  the  corner  Is  Jo  Ellen's.   The  young 
folks  like  to  come  here,  because  Jo  Ellen  goes 
up  to  Pittsburgh  every  now  and  then  to  see 
the  latest  hair  styles.    On  Court  Street  again, 
just  across  from  the  church,  is  the  agrlcxil- 
tural  office.     Farmers  can  get  a  lot  of  good 
help  here.    And  with  the  i)Oor  ralnfaU  we've 
been  getting,  they  can  use  it. 
(Music  up,  under  again.) 
Next   door   is   the    library.     We've   got   a 
pretty  good  selection  for  a  small  town  too. 
This  Is  our  weekly   newspaper  office.  Sattls 
Simmons,  the  editor.     That's  his  daughter 
Helen  Hlndman  in  the  doorway,  talking  with 
Ohet  Helsel,  one  of  the  printers. 
(Music  up,  under  again.) 
Ripley,  by  the  way,   is  the   county  seat; 
and  the  coimty  courthouse  Is  right  across 
from  the  newspaper  office.     Sheriff  Harpold 
and  his  deputies  have  their  offices  here.    The 
jail's  here  too,  but  it's  usually  pretty  empty. 
Even  so.  there  are  two  justices  of  the  peace. 
Delma  Goode  and  Doc  Duke.    Doc  was  mayor 
of  Ripley  for  a  while. 
(Music  up.  under  agam.) 
There   are   two   monuments    out   on    the 
ooxirthouse  lawn,  this  one.  and  one  commem- 
orating  a   much   more   recent   event.     The 
other— you'll  see  It  m  a  minute— U  for  Bflla 
D.  Kessel.     She  was  Miss  West  Vlrgtoia  In 
1964.  and  a  Miss  America  runner-up. 
(Music  up,  imder  again.) 
Well.  I  think  I  hear  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  starting  up.  so  let's  go  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  covu^house  and  watch 
the  festivities. 

(Music  up.  sustained,  out.) 
Man.  The  national   anthem  wlU  be  sung 
by  Mrs.  Paul  Beale. 
Woman.   (Sings  national  anthem.) 
Man.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  this  time, 
we'U  have  the  Independence  Day  speech  by 
Mr.  Albert  "Bert"  Goodwin.    I  Applause.) 

Goodwin.  My  fellow  Americans,  we  meet 
here  today  to  recaptxire  the  spirit  and  com- 
memorate the  judgment  expressed  by  our 
fathers  In  Philadelphia  m  July  of  1776.  as 
has  been  the  annual  custom  m  our  smaU 
community  for  over  100  years.  In  the  carni- 
val atmosphere  of  modern-day  celebrations, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  perils  of  the  hour 
and  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  those  men  who  authored 
our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  descendants  of  the  men  who  cast  th« 
mold  of  freedom  and  this  Nation,  let  us  now. 
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Biake  sure  you  get  your  feet  on  his 
now.     Stay  right  there,  and  that'll 

Now,  get  your  foot  on  the  other 
shoultfcr.  Now.  Now.  [Sustained  laugh- 
shouts    of    encouragement,    then 
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All  right,  let's  line  up  now.    Just  a 

When  you  get  the  signal,  go.     OK, 

[laughter  and  cheers.  J 

All  right,  that's  It.    Now,  do  we  have 

r?    [Cheers  and  appltiase.] 

Okay,    let's    go.      Now,   don't   move 

[Laughter.]     Get  ready.     Get 

there.     Go.      [Applaiise,   then   music 

,  under.] 
.  And  that's  the  way  the  Foiirth  of 
celebrated  In  a  small  town,  Ripley, 
our  town,  because  we're  honorary 
now.    There's  something  for  every- 
e,  and  I  don't  think  there's  anyone 
who  hasn't  enjoyed  It.    We  did.    And 
her  sorry  to  have  to  climb  back  up 
Reservoir   Hill   and   take   our  last 
at  the  West  Virginia  hUls  and  the 
I  of  Ripley.    [Mxisic  out.] 
liZscotTLiE.  That's  a  nice  report. 
-    BLAB.  Al    Smith    did    that.      He's 
this. 

Waltkes.  These  things  never  do 

the  news  reports  we  hear  today 

at  all  of  the  riots  of  the  yoxmg  peo- 

■u  If ortunately  they  don't  show  in  the 

-  ports  the  thousands  of  kids  skinnying 

treea  and  beli;g  cheerleaders.    That's 

part  of  it,  fortimately,  the  part  of 
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All  right,  there's  the  first  contestant 
to  climb  that  greased  pole.  There  he 
[Sustained    Ia\ighter   and   shouts    of 


Blais.  I  was  away  over  the  week- 

B  small  town  up  in  Massachusetts, 

it's   called.     And    they're   having 

Ffeiirth  of  July  parade  today.    I'd  like  to 

for  it.    I  had  to  come  back  and  tell 

ab<tut  Ripley,  W.  Va. 

Lxscooxiz.  One  of  the  nicest  Fourth 

I  ever  spent  was  in  a  town  called 

in  California.     And  there,  again. 

Just  has  a  dellghtfxil  time.     It's 

.   celebration  with  the  parade  and 

;  and  the  men  have  all  barbecued  all 

;  ong,   and  then,  they  get   the   group 

-  and  feed  everybody;  and  I  think 

on  the  whole  day  Is  something  like 


Blair.  [Laughs] 

Lescouue.  But   what   a    time    they 
■  know. 


J  JTO  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
o»  Laws  of  the  United  States 
44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
arrangement,  style,  contents, 
^DEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
and   style   of   the   Congres- 
Record,  and  while  providing  that 
'  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
»nd  shall  provide  for  the  publlca- 
an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
gress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
12.  1895,  c.  23,  }  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
CORD  without  the  approval  of  the 
:;ommlttee  on  Printing.    (June  20 
630,  I  2.  49  Stat.  1646.) 

to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
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Cc  ogress 


and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings m  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  I»ubllc  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  754-i>olnt  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  dociiments, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  Vi -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  ins\ire  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee- 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 


gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  tha 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shall  consist  oS» 
of  correcUona  of  the  original  copy  and  ahiji 
not  include   deletions   of   correct  matw^ 
■ubBtltutlons  for  correct  material,  or  addi 
tions  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  PubUc  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  m 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  prevlousiv 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. —VThta 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  rn 
a  speech  not  deUvered  in  either  House  (2)  % 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
Ings,  the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  ot 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congbis- 
sioNAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  ordw  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ii 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  Hoiise  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  placa 
in  the  proceedings. 


Hooray  for  Their  Side 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  Richmond 
News-Leader  of  September  27.  1965,  en- 
tiUed  "Hooray  for  Their  Side." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

HOORAY  rc«  Their  Side 
President  Johnson  announced  on  Friday 
that  Panama  and  the  United  States  have 
agreed  to  a  new  canal  treaty.  After  18 
months,  three  points  have  been  settled  by 
negotiators,  to  wit:  (1)  The  1903  treaty 
will  be  abrogated.  (2)  The  new  treaty  wUl 
effectively  recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  area  of  the  present  canal  Bone. 
(3)  Panama  wlU  share  in  the  direct  and  in- 
direct benefits  of  having  the  canal  within  its 
borders.  ,   ^     , 

Agreement   on   these   three  points   leaves 
only  one  question  yet  to  be  settled;  namely, 
what  on  earth  have  the  American  negotia- 
tors been  doing  for  18  months?    These  are 
precisely  the  points  that  have  been  the  aim 
of    international     communism     for     years. 
They  are  not  concessions;  they  add  up  to  a  ^ 
total   giveaway.     When  the  Americans  sat 
down  to  negotiate,  they  held  almost  all  the 
cards:  Legal  right,  a  humanitarian  record, 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  Panamanian 
economy,  and  the  power  to  give  or  withhold  a 
whole  new  canal.     The  Panamanlana  held 
only    one    card,    the    1964    January    riots, 
declared  by  the  OAS  to  be  Communist  orga- 
nized.    And  now  the  Panamanians  get  up 
from  the  table  vrith  the  whole  pot. 

What   have   the   Americans    been   doing? 
Instead   of   playing   poker,   they  have   been 
playing    Old     Maid.       Or    perhaps    tiddly- 
winks.     They  must  have  been  doing  some- 
thing to  fill  up  the  boredom  of  18  months 
with   nothing    to   do — because   surely   they 
have  not  been  pressing  the  Panamanians  for 
anything.    One  would  think  that  even  prop- 
aganda for  the  homefolks  would  demand  at 
least  some  face-saving  formula,  some  com- 
plicated  device   that   would   conceal    abject 
surrender  to  a  gang  of  blackmailers.     But 
the    American     diplomats     have     been     so 
brazenly  intent  on  dismembering  American 
power  and  prestige  that  they  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  wait  18  months  to  grant  what 
they  could  have  granted  as  well  on  the  very 
first  day. 

The  effect  of  withdrawing  American 
sovereignty  over  the  canal  and  Increasing 
the  graft  to  the  rich  Panamanian  dem- 
agogs is  obvious.  We  will  be  allowed  the 
headache  of  running  the  canal  as  long  as  it 
seems  convenient,  but  we  will  have  no  ef- 
fective protection  against  Communist  seiz- 
ure or  sabotage.  Under  a  status-of-force 
agreement,  American  troops  will  be  on 
guard  at  canal  Installations:  but  troops  still 
are  Ineffective  in  a  situation  where  sovereign 


Appendix 

control  is  vested  in  a  weak  government, 
where  the  regular  security  staff  is  filled  out 
and  controlled  by  other  nations,  and  where 
the  key  technical  positions  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  direction  of  a  government  that 
may  easily  fall  under  alien  control.  In  a 
moment  of  crisis,  the  canal  could  be  closed 
to  our  warships,  and  our  ocean-to-ocean 
shipping  could  be  strangled.  Let  us  Join 
with  Lyndon  Johnson  in  shouting,  "Hooray 
for  their  side." 


Why  Stronger  Law  Is  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


firms  within  a  fairly  short  time.    That  man 
is  now  In  Jail. 

He  warned:  "Profit  margins  to  vice  and 
crime  for  barblt\iratc8  are  similar  to  am- 
phetamines •  •  •.  A  similar  problem  will 
appear  for  the  tranquUlzers  when  barbitu- 
rates disappear  from  the  Uliclt  market.  The 
sooner  we  have  a  stronger  law  to  attack  these 
problems  the  sooner  we  will  remove  them. 

As  we've  commented  before,  legislation 
In  this  field  Is  among  the  most  important^ 
for  safety  and  health  of  Americans— now  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

It  might  help  to  let  yoxir  Congressman 
know  how  you  feel  about  it,  if  you  have  the 
same  concern.  ^ 


^' 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time ago,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  came  forward  with  legislation 
for  the  better  regulation  of  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines — more  commonly 
known  as  "goof  balls"  and  "pep  pills." 
This  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  has  been  signed  into  law  by 
the  President. 

Properly  enforced,  such  a  bill  can  be 
extremely  helpful.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  given  much  wider  ju- 
risdiction in  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 
The  attached  editorial  from  the  Cham- 
palgn-Urbana  News-Gazette  of  sometime 
ago  more  nearly  expresses  the  public 
concern  than  anything  I  have  read  re- 
cently. I  attach  It  herewith  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Why  Stronger  Law  Is  Needed 


Congress  has  good  reason  to  give  close 
attention  to  proposals  before  it  to  tighten 
VS.  laws  on  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
narcotics.  Better  regulatKm  of  the  growing 
menace  of  pep  pills  also  U  essential. 

These  pep  pills,  often  called  beanies  or 
goof  balls,  have  given  rise  to  a  dangerous, 
growing  menace  to  society. 

This  report  made  at  a  recent  scientific 
session  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
gathering  pinpoints  some  of  the  wide  uses 
and  dangers  of  pep  pills: 

More  than  8  bUlion  of  them  are  produced 
each  year.  There  are  enough  to  give  35  hefty 
doses  annually  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country.  Half  of  them  are  sold 
Ulegally  at  high  profit.  Excessive  use  is 
blamed  for  causing  accidents,  tensions  and 
anxiety  after  the  first  "lift."  They  also  cause 
or  can  lead  to  addiction,  says  the  medical 
director  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

These  pep  pills,  or  amphetamines,  are 
some  of  the  drugs— not  narcotics— which 
are  causing  serious  addiction,  illness  and 
sometimes  death,  the  AMA  was  told. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  agency  official  de- 
scribed ways  m  which  the  pep  pills  and  other 
drugs  have  often  been  channeled  into  illegal 
sales.  He  told  of  one  Jobber  who  obtained 
llVi    million   amphetamine  pills   from  five 


The  Proposed  Repeal  of  Section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND  ' 

OF   SOUTH    CA«OIJNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  with  which 
Congress  has  been  faced  in  recent  years 
is  the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taf  t-HarUey  Act.   The  issue  has  been 
joined  and  both  sides  are  closing  up  their 
ranks  to  present  their  case  in  its  most 
convincing  fashion.    This  is  as  It  should 
be.    Nevertheless,  there  has  been  some 
mention  in  the  press  that  undue  pressure 
is  being  brought  to  bear  f  nwa  some  quar- 
ters in  support  of  the  legislation  to  repeal 
section  14(b) .    Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatnck. 
the  noted  and  able  editor  of  the  Rwh- 
mond  News  Leader,  has  written  an  arti- 
cle entiUed  "Moment  of  Truth."  concern- 
ing one  occurrence  of  this  tjrpe.    I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    this    article, 
which  appeared  In  the  Columbia  <S.C.) 
State,  on  September  21.  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  CongressionXl 
RscoRD     I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  the  able  columnist. 
David  Lawrence,  entitied  "Informative 
Filibuster  Due  in  Senate."  be  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

Sept.  21,  1965] 

Moment  of  Truth  :   Labor  Leaders  Threaten 

SOLONS     AGAINIST     WEAKENING 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
A  moment  of  truth  approaches  rapidly  now. 
in  the  fight  over  repeal  of  secUon  14(b).  II 
SenatOT  Dirkskn  and  his  bipartisan  troops 
demonstrate  the  will  and  the  disclpUne  for  a 
truly  "extended  discussion,"  they  may  be  able 
to  preserve  intact  the  principle  of  State  rtght- 
to-work  laws.  If  they  fail,  this  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  wUl  be  wiped  out.  and  or- 
ganized labor  wiU  have  collected  Its  cam- 
paign bill. 
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from  labor  get  rougher  with 

day.    There  Is  at  hand  a  letter 

R.  Cloud,  secretary-treasurer 

Ifitematlonal  Typographical  Unlmi, 

on  September  1  to  Virginia's  Sena- 

RoBKRTSON.    It  begins  with  a 

and  directs  the  Senator's  attention 

by  the  ITU's  President  Elmer 

the  mid-August  convention  of  the 

union.    This  is  what  Brown  had  to 
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been  called  to  my  attention  by  some 
who  have  been  visiting  U.S. 
'rom  their  various  States,  that  there 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
1,  who  are  allegedly  our  friends, 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
law  which  would  eliminate  sec- 
Thea^  alleged  friends  are  luider 
undoubtedly,  but  we  should 
1  hem  forget  that  we  of  the  labor 
put  them  in  office, 
at  this  time  we  should  state  at 
that  those  Members  of  the 
who  were  elected  on  the  ticket 
Johnson  on  a  platform  to  re- 
wlll  eitho'  discharge  their  obllga- 
e  shall  mass  our  forces  and  dls- 
at  the  next  election, 
the  delegates  from  this  conven- 
express  themselves  In  no  uncer- 
to   the   Senators  who   are  now 
that  we  shall  not  only  express 
here,  but  we  shall  express  them 
local  xinlon  meetings  and  the  en- 
movement  if  necessary.     The  ITU 
part  in  mobilizing  delegations  that 
the   civil   rights  demonstrations 
Sunday  school  picnics, 
pfktlence  is  about  exhausted  with  be- 
and  the  Senators  ought  to 
they  cannot  doxiblecroes  the  labor 
again  and  get  away  with  it." 
paragraph.  Brown  acknowledged 
wfuld  be  "even  more  difficult"  to  get  a 
passed  in  1966.    The  union  mem- 
.  "are  not  going  to  tolerate  dlUy- 
1  actics."    And  Secretary  Cloud  closed 
reminder  to  Senator  Robertson  that 
convention  had  concurred  un- 
In    the   statement   of    President 
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Senator,  who  comes  up  for 
1  lext  year,  was  visibly  moved  by  the 
but  he  was  moved  rather  closer 
than  to  submission. 

some  coimterpressures  are  be- 

from  the  other  side.    These  are 

eled  primarily  through  the  Na- 

to-Work     Committee,     which 

individuals  and  businesses  dedl- 

voluntary  unionism  as  opposed  to 

unionism.     A  few  dajrs  ago  the 

released  some  sobering  figures  on 

of   14(b)    would   mean   In  the 

o-work  States. 

other  things,  said  the  committee, 
impose  union  membership  auto- 
upon  250,000  nonunion  workers  in 
These  are  men  nad  women  em- 
plants  in  which  contracts  already 
negotiated  containing  contingent 
clauses.      In    Texas,    organized 
pick-  up  34,000  captive  members 
14(b)  Is  repealed.    In  Alabama, 
wt>uld  gain  60,000  members,  in  Qeor- 
and  in  Kansas  25,000.    At  the  rate 
worker  per  year,  these  captives 
compelled  to  pay  some  f  120  million 
in  dues  to  the  various  imions. 
stakes:    and   all   the  Rlght-to-Work 
can  put  in  the  pot  against  them 
pjinclples  of  a  voluntary  society.    On 
— compulsion  versus  freedom — the 
be  waged.    Freedom  can  win  it  yet. 
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IirroBjiATivK  Pn.iBxr8TEK  Dm:  in  Senate 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

the  tnoet  informative  fllibiisters  in 

of  Congress  Is  due  to  start  In  the 

n4xt  week.    The  extensive  debate  will 


deal  with  a  bill  already  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  would  open  the  way 
for  compulsory  imlonlzatlon  in  the  plants, 
factories,  and  service  businesses  where 
unions  have  managed  to  get  recognition  in 
behalf  of  a  supposed  majority  of  employees. 

Unless  a  wcwker  Joins  a  union,  he  can  today 
be  deprived  of  his  Job  in  31  States  because 
the  employer  must  agree  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  union  In  this  respect  or  else  face  a 
costly  strike.  In  19  States  such  contracts  are 
forbidden.  Shall  they  be  permitted  now  in 
all  50  States? 

Very  few  people  know  that  compulsory 
.unionization  Involves  a  violation  of  civil 
rights  and  runs  contrary  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  individual  freedom  in  a  democracy. 

The  entire  labor-management  situation 
will  be  thoroughly  explored  in  the  Senate, 
not  only  on  the  issue  of  compulsory  unioni- 
zation but  with  respect  to  the  many  cases  of 
fraud  that  have  been  imcovered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  securing  of  a  union  majority 
in  a  plant. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
be  under  fire,  too.  It  has,  for  Instance,  com- 
pelled an  employer  to  recognize  a  union  with- 
out a  secret  election  in  case  after  case  where 
union  organizers  have  intimidated  individual 
workers  and  forced  them  to  slg^n  cards  declar- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  Join  a  imion. 
The  public  has.  however,  been  led  to  believe 
mistakenly  that  any  employer  can  get  an 
election  at  any  time  he  has  an  honest  doubt 
that  a  union  represents  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees, and  that  the  balloting  is  secret. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Itself 
has  been  occused  of  operating  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  labor  imions.  The  situation  has  gone 
to  such  an  extreme  that  Representative 
Robert  P.  Oriftin,  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
coauthor  of  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Labor  Law. 
has  Introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  establish  in  its 
place  a  15-man  labor  court.  This  woxild  be 
similar  to  the  US.  Tax  Coiirt.  U.S.  Com- 
missioners would  replEkce  the  trial  examiners 
who  now  hear  most  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Boiu'd  cases.  Griffin  declares  that 
his  bill  generally  fills  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  main  issue,  however,  is  whether  the 
Individual  in  America  is  to  have  the  right  to 
work  or  whether  he  is  to  be  given  the  privi- 
lege only  with  the  consent  of  a  labor  vmlon. 

One  of  the  big  arguments  made  by  the 
labor  unloDs  is  that  the  employees  in  a  plant 
or  shop  who  are  not  members  of  the  union 
get  the  benefit  of  the  negotiations  conducted 
by  the  union  and  hence  are  "free  riders." 
So  the  contention  is  that  they  should  be 
required  to  Join  and  pay  dues  to  the  union. 

Jtist  a  few  days  ago,  Henry  C.  Newton, 
director  of  information  of  the  National 
Right-to-WcHTk  Conunittee,  wrote  a  spoofing 
letter  to  the  Star  relating  an  imaginary  con- 
versation between  Vice  President  Hubert 
HTrMPBRR-  and  President  Johnson.  The  Vice 
President  was  quoted  as  having  said  to  the 
President : 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  at 
the  prospect  of  striking  down  the  right-to- 
work  laws.  But  I  believe  there  are  some  very 
important  principles  here  that  we've  over- 
looked. For  example,  we're  against  free 
riders,  and  that's  good.  But  the  scabs  and 
loafers  who  wont  Join  the  union  aren't  the 
only  free  riders  around.  •  •  • 

"I  mean  the  Republicans,  the  independ- 
ents, all  those  who  arent  Democrats — they're 
all  free  riders  on  the  good  works  and  good 
government  of  the  Democratic  Party.   •   •   • 

"Most  people  don't  do  a  thing  to  keep  the 
Democratic  Party  in  office.  And  so,  I  pro- 
pose dues-paying  membership  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  a  condition  of  citizenship. 
Too  many  people  are  not  doing  a  thing  to 
advance  the  Great  Society.  Now  a  majority 
of  the  people  are  for  us;  and  as  long  as  we 
Democrats  must  bear  the  burdens  of  office, 
and,  partictilarly,  as  long  as  Democrats  in 
office  are  forced  to  represent  all  the  people, 


iill    the   people   should  support  the  Demo- 
crats'— at  least  with  their  money." 

But  there  Is  more  truth  than  Jest  in  the 
above  fable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  workers  are  not  obliged 
to  belong  to  the  Communist  Party,  they  find 
that  as  a  practical  matter  promotion  and 
advancement  are  given  primarily  to  members 
of  the  Communist  Party. 


Power:  Let  the  Facts  Decide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHTTSKrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
approval  by  this  t)ody  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  to  S. 
2300,  the  rivers,  harbors  and  flood  con- 
trol bill,  a  survey  of  the  St.  John  River, 
Maine,  was  authorized  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

It  is  important  to  all  Americans,  as 
taxpayers,  and  even  more  so  to  all  New 
Englanders,  who  would  benefit  from 
more  reasonable  power  rates,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  study  be  such  as  to  seek  out 
the  facts  on  which  an  objective  decision 
for  this  project  can  be  based.  This  step- 
child of  the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project,  suffering  as  it  does  from  its 
heritage,  had  hardly  been  given  a  chance 
to  stand  by  itself  before  it  was  besieged 
from  all  quarters  with  arguments,  char- 
acterized more  by  self-Interest  than 
objectivity. 

At  this  time,  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  New  England,  its  private 
power  companies  and  its  private  power 
consumers  would  be  to  saddle  them  with  a 
public  power  project  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today  and  the  demands  that 
will  be  made  In  the  future.  Perhaps  the 
St.  John  River  project  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  needs  of  New  England;  however,  it 
should  claim  a  heritage  of  sound  fact 
rather  than  the  emotionalism  of  private 
opinions.  I  am  hopeful  that  those  facts 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  study  that 
has  been  authorized  by  the  House. 

Yesterday,  the  Springfield  Union  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  commented  editorially 
on  this  proposed  study.  I  believe  that 
this  editorial  shares  my  hopes  for  this 
study  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues : 
Power:    Lst  thx  Facts  Dbcide 

The  conflict  between  pubUc  and  private 
power  in  New  England  Is  shaping  up  into  a 
real  contest.  It  seems  that  the  facts  rather 
than  emotions  may  yet  have  to  dictate  the 
decision. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  passed  a  fl.7 
billion  rivers  and  harbors  bill  including  $227 
miUlon  for  a  Federal  hydroelectric  project  at 
the  Dickey  Dam-Lincoln  School  area  on  the 
St.  John's  River  in  Maine. 

This  week  the  House  passed  a  similar  bill 
for  nearly  160  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
beach  Improvement  programs  in  41  States  but 
cut  out  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  in  Maine. 
Only  4  of  New  England's  Congreesmen  votied 
on  the  aide  of  Federal  power  in  the  307- to- 185 
roUcall  that  knocked  Dlckey-Llncoln  down. 

The  measure  now  goes  to  a  oonf  erence  com- 
mittee to  iron  out  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.    The  House  bill 
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.AS  a  new  study  by  the  Oorpe  of  Kn^neers 
!f^the  feasibUlty  and  Justification  of  th« 
mckev-Uncoln  undertaking. 

5Ss  is  not  yet  a  victory  for  tbe  private  New 
Kngland  power  <»«^P«^*f^T?^iSl2f2' 

SJand  wUpy  co°c«P*  **^»*  ^tJ^^«i^" 
iabllshment  can  generate  anddlstrlbute elec- 

^city  better  and  cheaper.    The  lamie  la  «mi 

mioubt.    And  part  of  the  voting  strength 

Sat  (jave  private  power  this  eeccmd  chance 

2me  from  the  coal  Interests  that  Hope  to 

keep  the  New  England  power  companies  afi 

orime  customers.  .       _.       j.     w- 

But  the  point  is  that  there  is  going  to  be 
more  "study."  A  Maine  Congreesman  who 
?^^or8  the  Federal  plan  fears  "they'll  study  It 
to  death."  But  this  need  not  be  the  side- 
tracking political  type  of  study. 

It  should  seek,  factually  and  objectively,  to 
determine  the  main  point  at  Issue,  on  which 
the  two  sides'  "facts"  disagree:  Whether  a 
Federal  hydro  project  in  northMH  Maln«  can 
be  built,  operated,  and  put  Into  service  so 
that  its  output  really  means  cheaper  power 
for  New  England  visers.  ^ 

The  private  utilities  say  it  can't  be  done, 
and  they  point  to  progress  with  nuclear  plants 
and  pumped  storage  hydroelectric  faculties— 
Integrated  to  reach  the  markets  easily— to 
show  that  their  own  efficiency  Is  growing  by 
leaps  and  botmds.  In  the  iwocess,  Inciden- 
tally, reliance  on  coal  from  distant  soxirces 
wlU  diminish. 

The  Senate  owes  New  England  and  its  pri- 
vate companies  the  study  the  House  accepted 
with  big  support  from  the  region's  Repre- 
sentatives. Let's  let  the  real  facts  speak 
louder  than  jjolltlcal  philoeophles. 


Fireman  Recalls  His  Railroad  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or   VSOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trans- 
portation Industry  has  undergone  many 
changes  In  recent  years.  While  these 
improvements  hay^  accelerated  our 
means  of  transponwtion  and  have  drawn 
us  closer  togethen  yhey  have  meant  the 
passing  of  many  "^familiar  aspects  of 
earlier  means  of  transportation. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  very  Interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  the  September 
12  edition  of  the  Progress-Index  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  concerning  the  experi- 
ences of  Mr.  George  W.  BaUey. 

As  the  article  points  out,  Mr.  Bailey 
has  had  a  long  and  interesting  career 
In  the  railroad  business.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  this  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  I  feel  that  it  will  remind  us  of 
many  similar  stories  which  could  be 
written  in  many  parts  of  the  country: 
Fireman  of  Cannonbaix  Dats  Recalls  His 
Railroakd  Work 
(By  Pat  Matthews) 

George  W.  BaUey  was  a  railroad  man  in 
the  days  when  a  man  needed  a  strong  back 
to  fire  the  engine,  and  his  wits  about  him  at 
all  times  in  case  he  had  to  Jump  for  his 
life. 

It  was  a  period  of  hard  work,  long  hours, 
and  lots  of  excitement.  It  was  the  time  on 
which  all  old  railroaders  now  look  back  with 
nostalgia. 

BaUey,  80,  was  the  fireman  on  the  Cannon- 
ball,  known  as  the  fastest  train  in  the  coun- 


try back  In  the  early  1900's.  This  was  a 
source  of  pride  both  to  the  crew  and  to  the 
whole  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad.  It  could 
run  up  to  70  miles  an  hour. 

Firing  the  engine  waa  no  easy  job.  The 
fireman  shoveled  all  the  coal  and  the  smallest 
tank  on  the  train  contained  14  tons.  Bailey 
shoveled  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  in  his  46 
years  with  the  railroad. 

"The  firemen  had  to  put  it  all  In.  There 
was  no  one  else  to  do  It,"  Bailey  said. 

The  amotmt  of  coal  needed  for  the  trip 
depended  on  the  toimage  of  the  train  and 
on  the  engineer.  Railroad  men  got  paid 
by  the  mile  and  they  worked  until  they  got 
there,  he  said. 

Bailey  worked  out  of  Crewe,  which  was 
sort  of  a  headqxiarters  In  those  days,  and 
went  from  Crewe  to  Norfolk.  In  those  days 
all  the  eastbound  trains  had  the  rlgfht-of- 
way  over  the  westbound. 

Since  there  was  only  a  single  track  at  that 
time,  BaUey's  train  would  have  to  run  onto 
a  siding  whenever  an  eastboxind  train  was 

"That's  the  way  we  would  get  our  rest, 
he  said.  "Otherwise,  we  would  have  been 
mighty  tired  on  those  long  trips,"  he  added. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  train  wrecks  In  those 
days.  I  remember  once  I  was  firing  for  John 
Sullivan  on  a  coal  train.  We  got  to  Rogers 
Bank  and  they  were  laying  rail  and  some- 
how we  hadn't  been  told  about  it.  We 
couldnt  stop  in  time  and  the  engine  ttimed 
over  with  its  wheels  up.  Pcurteen  cars  of 
coal  foUowed  suit. 

"We  jumped  off.  But  after  I  Jiimped  I 
fell.  And  I  still  have  a  knot  on  my  l>ack  to 
this  day  from  that  wreck.  But  we  were 
lucky." 

Another  accident  was  caused  by  sleet.  The 
engine  derailed  and  came  within  an  inch  at 
turning  over.  Another  time  In  Suffolk  an 
engineer  bcu^ked  out  right  In  front  of  us.  We 
jumped  before  he  hit  vub  and  we  were  lucky 
again.    No  one  was  killed,  BaUey  said. 

BaUey  was  raised  near  Disputanta  on  a 
farm  and  didn't  become  a  railroadman  \intll 
his  early  twenties  because  of  his  mother  and 
sisters  who  were  against  him  taking  up  such 
a  dangerous  profession. 

"In  those  days,  joining  the  railroad  was 
like  joining  the  Army  and  I  got  talked  down 
every  time  I  brought  up  the  matter." 

However,  when  be  became  24  Bailey  became 
an  apprentice  for  the  N.  &  W.  and  after  a 
year  was  elevated  to  firing  engines.  Six  years 
later  he  became  an  engineer  just  about  the 
time  the  company  put  in  stokers. 

Bailey  worked  fc*  the  railroad  46  years,  re- 
tiring in  1966.  During  the  war  he  hauled 
troops  to  and  from  Fort  Lee.  However,  his 
main  run  was  frwn  Petersburg  or  Crewe  to 
Norfolk. 

In  those  early  days  a  cowcatcher  was  a 
necessary  part  of  train  equipment.  "We  had 
a  cowcatcher  and  we  \xsed  it  too.  Down  be- 
low Waverly  the  cows  were  especially  bad  and 
would  get  on  the  tracks." 

Bailey,  who  was  known  to  fellow  crewmen 
and  to  his  present  friends  In  Colonial  Heights 
as  "Uncle  George"  Uvee  with  his  wife  of  nearly 
63  years  at  239  Chesterfield  Avenue. 

They  have  four  children,  George  W.,  Jr„ 
James,  Mrs.  Jamea  Stewart,  Jr..  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Savmders.  They  also  have  10  grand- 
chUdren  and  4  great-grandchildren. 

Since  his  rettrwnent  "Uncle  George  "  has 
had  a  good  sized  garden  every  year  in  which 
he  raises  everything  from  strawberries  to 
butterbeans.  Until  slowed  up  recently  by 
varicose  veins  he  was  a  great  vlsltcw  and 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  cheering  up  the 
sick  and  shut-ins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  are  looking  forward  to 
celebrating  their  63d  wedding  anniversary 
October  30.  Mrs.  Bailey  has  always  taken 
great  pride  In  raising  her  children  and  In 
being  a  good  homemaker. 

"Uncle  George"  has  only  one  regret.  When 
be  retired  he  took  with  him  the  shovel  he  had 


used  to  power  tboae  long  ago  engines.  In  r»> 
cent  m"'"^*  the  shovel  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed and  not  returned.  "TL  sure  would  like 
to  have  It  back,"  he  said. 


The  Homaiie  Gas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   TLOBBA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  sen- 
sible editorial  from  the  pen  of  J.  Earle 
Bowden  on  the  controversial  subject  of 
the  use  of  tear  gas  in  warfare  i4>peared 
In  the  Pensacola  Journal  on  Saturday, 
September  25.  I  recwnmend  careful 
reading  of  the  argument  that  It  advances. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Pensacola  Journal.  Sept.  25,  19661 
Thx  Hxtmamx  Gas 
One  of  the  minor  Irrationalities  arising 
from  that  vatimate  IrrationaUty  called  war 
Is  this  Nation's  fear  of  exploring  means  of 
achieving  the  ends  of  war  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  Its  accustomed  carnage. 

As  long  as  we  kiU  people  In  the  age-old 
accepted  ways— shooting  them,  burning 
them,  pulverlBlng  them — ^we  seem  to  get 
only  the  usual  praise  of  friends  and  sniping 
criticisms  of  enemies. 

But  let  someone  dare  suggest  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  using  weapons  that  do  not  kUl  or 
even  wound  but  merely  take  people  out  of 
action  temporarUy  and  the  bogeyman  of 
world  opinion  screams  in  a  righteous 
outrage. 

This  happened  a  few  months  ago  when  it 
was  revealed  that  we  were  experimenting 
with  Incapacitating  gases  in  Vietnam— the 
kind  of  riot-control  gases  iised  by  police  the 
world  over. 

The  United  States  bowed  to  the  denuncia- 
tions and  ordered  no  further  use  of  gas  of  any 
type  In  Vietnam  without  expUclt  permission 
from  the  highest  authority. 

A  Marine  battalion  commander  disobeyed 
that  order  a  few  days  ago.  Faced  with  the 
Job  of  flushing  svispected  Vletoong  guerrillas 
out  of  some  tvmnels  and  eaves,  where  they 
were  mixed  In  with  a  bunch  of  frightened 
wocnen  and  chUdren.  he  used  tear  gas.  He 
simply  thought  It  was  the  most  hmnane  and 
practical  method  of  handling  the  problem. 

Vot  that,  he  was  placed  under  investiga- 
tion. Presumably,  had  he  cleared  these  peo- 
ple out  In  Oie  c<mventional  manner,  by  Wast- 
ing them  to  bits  with  grenades,  he  would 
have  been  commended. 

"Chemical  warfare  has  been  engulfed  In 
a  haae  of  horror  throxigh  propaganda  and  ig- 
norance." wrote  Dr.  Richard  L.  Kenyon  in  a 
recent  Issxie  of  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News. 

"Tet,"  he  continued,  "It  oould  likely  miti- 
gate dreadful  aspects  of  what  we  read  about 
m  news  Btoriee  from  Vietnam.  In  the  midst 
of  some  of  those  reported  actions,  any  of  a 
nmnber  ot  mUltartly  effective  chemical 
agents  would  have  been  lees  atrocious." 

As  tear  gaa  was  In  the  case  of  the  Marine 
commander. 

The  argument  that  the  use  of  mUd  gases 
would  Inevitably  lead  to  the  unleashing  of 
the  fuU  range  of  horrible  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  that  have  reportedly  been 
developed  8lii4>ly  does  not  hold  water— any 
more  than  the  xxse  of  a  conventional  ceoxnon 
must  lead  to  nuclear  bombe. 

The  abolition  of  war  Is  one  of  man's  most 
pressing  goals.    But  where  war  exists,  said 
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it  exists  In  Vietnam — reason 
)ai4^Iedge  ought  to  be  used  In  any  way 
to  reduce  Its  awfulness. 
aen  are  not  reasonable.     Otherwise 
wciild  never  fight  wars  to  begin  with. 


Home    (ole  for  the  District  of  Colombia 


SPEECH 
or 

4)N.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKZZOMA 

IN  tAb  house  op  representatives 


2  Tonday.  September  27, 1965 


The 
House 


ccKiBlde]  atlon 


an 

voting 
tlves  fo 
other 


]  louse   In   Committee   of   the   Whole 

the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 

the  bill  (Hit.  4644)  to  provide 

elected  mayor,   city   council,   and  non- 

Ifelegate  to  the  Hous^  of  Representa- 

the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 


Govern  ment 


State 
and 


and 


px  rpoees. 

Mr.  JDAIiTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
l>een  a  ittle  puzzled  by  the  debate  today. 
I  cannc  t  quite  understand  the  opponents 
of  hom  i  rule.  I  have  heard  all  of  them, 
since  I  have  been  in  this  body,  make 
speeches  telling  us  that  the  Federal 
was  bad  and  evU,  and  that 
local  governments  were  good, 
the  best  government  was  the 
closest  to  the  people,  and 
must  avoid  at  all  times — I  re- 
these  speeches — Federal  inter- 
with  local  schools,  with  local 
and  with  local  problems. 

every  bill  that  comes  before 
ire  told  how  bad  Federal  inter- 
is. 

these  principles  apply  in 
(farolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  but  they  do  not  apply 
1  )i5trict  of  Columbia,  because  here 
interference  is  very  good.  Fed- 
is  very  good,  and  we  must 
at  all  times;  and  local  commu- 
is  not  good  for  zoning,  dog 
and  whether  one  stands  up  or 
to  drink  his  beer.    That  is  all 
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the  remarks  of  the  minor- 
I  did  not  want  to  ignore  him 
ittle  oration.    I  remember  when 
to  enlarge  the  Rules  Committee, 
^e  wanted  the  21-day  rule,  we 
were  Uld  that  we  did  not  need  these 
hat  we  had  democracy,  that  any 
Memt>ers  wanted  to  bring  up  a 
could  sign  a  discharge  petition. 
we  had  this  "out"  we  were  told 
not  need  to  do  anything  about 

Committee. 

ffe  are  told  here  today  that  the 

leader    cannot   possibly   vote 

have  debate  on  home  rule  be- 

is  an  irregular  and  imusual 

and  this  bill  ought  to  come 

the  regular  processes  of  the 

CcHnmittee. 

vas  puzzled  by  those  two  things. 

I  was  puzzled  today  when  the 

from    North   Carolina,    the 

advocate  and  my  good  friend, 

should  not  be  legislating  in  haste 


very 
said  we 
here. 

Let  die  tell  you  about  the  haste  we 
have  hi  d.  We  have  had  so  much  haste 
on  hem  e  rule  that  while  the  other  body 
has  paf  sed  a  bill  of  this  kind  I  believe 


eight  times  now  in  the  past  15  years  this 
is  the  first  debate  we  have  ever  had  on 
home  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  modern  times. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  speaking  in  all  intentional 
honesty,  but  the  fact  happens  to  be  that 
in  1948  this  House  debated  this  issue  for 
3  days. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  withdraw  my  charge. 
I  say  it  has  been  17  years.  We  have  de- 
bated this  matter  one  time  in  17  years. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Briefly.  I  had  a  couple 
of  other  friendly  observations  I  wanted 
to  make.       _  'Sj^ 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  some  reference  to  not  understand- 
ing what  is  going  on.  Ivam-erure  the  gen- 
tleman is  being  entirely  too  modest,  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  of  great  understand- 
ing. I  am  sure  also,  distinguished  lawyer 
that  he  is,  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 
Constitution.  Certainly  he  would  not 
recommend  that  any  local  community  be 
given  authority  to  establish  post  oflBces 
or  to  declare  war  or  to  raise  and  support 
armies  or  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  yet  the  very  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  puts  that  responsibility 
upon  the  Congress  in  its  opening  state- 
ment says  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  do  these  certain  acts  and 
among  those  acts  its  says  "to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, over  such  District." 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  using 
up  my  time.  He  knows  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate letting  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  declare  war  or  establish 
post  offices  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and 
these  bills  do  not  do  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man permit  me  to  say  this 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has  used 
almost  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  think  I  can  pre- 
vail on  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  yield  you  some  more  time,  lie- 
cause  I  think  you  are  helping  our  cause. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  was  not  my  Inten- 
tion, I  assure  you. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  gentleman  is  a  man  of  good  inten- 
tions, but  the  substitute  places  on  this 
Congress  a  direct  responsibility  which 
the  gentleman  now  advocates  we  aban- 
don, because  he  says  we  shall  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  ttie  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  not  at  all.  Your 
cwnmittee  does  not  lose  one  bit  of  power 
nor  does  the  Congress.  All  we  say  to  the 
local  people  in  this  bill  is,  "friends,  you 
get  the  first  shot  to  legislate  on  dog 
leashes  and  on  schools  and  do  your  own 
local  zoning  and  do  what  every  other 
community  does  in  your  State  and  in 
mine.  If  we  do  not  like  it,  here  In 
Congress  any  Monday  afternoon  we  can 
repeal,  revise,  or  otherwise  take  care  of 
it." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 


Mr.  McMIIliAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  people  of  the  Dls^ 
trict  are  getting  a  very  limited,  modest 
half -loaf  kind  of  home  rule.  All  they 
are  getting  is  a  first  shot,  some  little 
voice,  and  some  little  first  shot  at  what 
kind  of  schools  they  have  and  how  they 
will  handle  their  own  local  problems. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  but 
that  last  statement  he  made  before  I 
asked  him  to  yield  was  completely  in 
accord  with  my  substitute  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  tomorrow.  I  wonder  if  this 
is  what  he  proposes  to  wind  up  with 
in  his  pledge  to  give  the  power  to  the 
people  in  the  District  just  like  to  all  of 
the  peop](e  across  the  coimtry  and  in  his 
State  and  mine. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  known 
throughout  central  California  as  a  great 
optomist  and  I  feel  he  is  that  in  this 
case  because  I  support  the  bipartisan 
bill  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
going  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  been  curious  to  find 
out  just  what  is  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further,  because  I  am  running 
out  of  time.  I  would  like  to  continue 
the  discussion.  Let  me  continue  with 
one  other  point  here.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  really  serious  misunderstanding. 
A  lot  of  my  friends  who  are  sincere  say 
they  cannot  be  for  this  bill  because  Wash, 
ington  is  a  Federal  city  and  belongs  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  we  will  give  that  away  in  these  bills. 
They  are  partly  right.  There  are  por- 
tions that  do  belong  to  all  of  the  people 
and  I  do  not  want  some  city  council  tell- 
ing us  what  goes  on  In  the  White  House 
or  what  goes  on  In  the  Capitol,  but  the 
point  I  make  is  you  can  separate  the 
parts  of  Washington  as  a  city  which 
have  a  national  interest  and  the  parts 
of  Washington  which  do  not  have  a  na- 
tional interest.  Congress  does  have  an 
overriding  concern  with  what  goes  on 
in  the  Capitol  and  these  great  Federal 
buildings,  but  the  voters  in  Tombstone, 
Ariz.,  have  no  real  concern  about  zoning 
at  49th  and  Upshur  Street  or  dog  leashes 
or  liquor  laws  and  other  things  that  I 
have  referred  to.  This  bill  very  care- 
fully lets  the  people  of  the  District  leg- 
islate on  things  that  are  local  and  re- 
serves to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  legislate  on  things  that 
have  a  national  interest. 


Lt.  Robert  E.  Rick* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

or   SOTTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28. 1965 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
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»tives  the  name  of  the  outstanding  hero 
from  my  congressional  district  who  has 
Je^ved  numerous  high  honors  as  a  Ueu- 
Sant  in  the  Vietnam  war.  I  had  toe 
rndvUege  and  pleasure  of  appointing  Lt. 
Robert  E  Ricks  to  West  Point  only  a  few 


^en  though  it  is  difficult  for  some  of 
our  people  to  understand  why  it  should 
benecessary  for  us  to  travel  10.000  mUes 
to  fight  a  war,  our  young  men  of  ttus 
country  have  the  intestinal  fortitude 
and  the  love  of  their  country  to  Rive 
their  lives  and  all  they  possess  to  see 
that  communism  is  prevented  from  tak- 
Ing  over  any  additional  countries 
throughout  the  world.  ^  „.  ^ 

You  will  note  that  Lieutenant  Ricks 
has  received  seven  medals  of  heroism 
during  the  present  Vietnam  war. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  men  to 
lose  his  life  in  the  Vietnam  war  was  from 
my  congressional  district— a  young  man 
from  Bennettsville,  S.C,  and  just  re- 
cently Captain  Lenunon  of  Conway, 
8.C.,  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict was  awarded  one  of  the  highest 
war 'medals  for  his  part  In  destroying 
Communists  in  one  section  of  Vietnam 
and  he  was  one  of  three  who  survived 
the  battle.  I  also  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  appointing  Captain  Lemmon 
to  West  Point. 

These  young  men  have  left  their  fam- 
ilies to  protect  the  Interest  of  our  coun- 
try in  Vietnam,  and  I  am  certain  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  give 
tiiem  their  f  uU  backing  In  this  very  diffi- 
cult task. 

Following    is    an    article    from    tne 
Georgetown,  S.C.,  Times: 
[Prom  the  Georgetown  (S.C.)   Times,  Sept. 

23,1966] 

Georgetown  Omcni  Decorated  in  Vietnam 

retttbns  Home 

First  Lt.  Robert  E.  Rlcka   arrived  home 

In  Georgetown.  Monday,  after  a  flight  Irom 

Saigon  where  he  has  spent  the  past  year. 

Lieutenant  Rlcks  brought  with  him  a 
number  of  medals  \n  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ice In  Vietnam.  Including  the  Air  Medal, 
the  most  recently  bestowed. 

He  was  presented  the  medal  by  Gen.  Rich- 
ard StlUwell,  Jr.,  upon  completion  of  100 
air  strikes  against  the  Vletcong. 

The  young  Infantry  officer  had  previously 
been  awarded  two  Bronze  Stars  for  heroism 
against  the  Commimlst  Vletcong  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  officer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Kicks,  of  the  Andrews  Highway,  earlier  re- 
ceived the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge, 
two  Vietnamese  Gallantry  Crosses,  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  and  the  Vietnamese  Honor  Medal. 
Citation  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense outlined  the  combat  action  that  earned 
the  West  Point  officer  and  Wlnyah  High 
School  graduate  Bronze  Star  Medals: 

By  direction  of  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  Executive  order,  1st  Lt.  Robert 
E.  Rlcks,  Jr.,  was  awarded  two  Bronze  Stars 
for  heroism  against  an  armed  enemy. 

On  November  19.  1964.  Lieutenant  Rlcks 
was  accompanying  an  ARVN  battalion  as 
senior  adviser  on  a  search  mission  when  the 
battalion  came  under  flre  by  an  equal  size 
enemy  force.  Lieutenant  Rlcks  ran  to  the 
forward  elements  of  his  unit,  which  was 
60  feet  away  from  the  enemy,  and  began 
to  direct  armed  helicopter  and  artillery  fire. 
He  had  to  expose  himself  to  Intense  enemy 
Are  In  order  to  accurately  direct  the  sup- 
porting flre.  Lieutenant  Ricks'  actions  re- 
sulted in  106  Vletcong  being  killed. 

Again  on  December  27,  1964,  Ueutenant 
Rlcks  was  the  senior  adviser  when  the  bat- 


talion he  was  accompanying  was  ^bushed 
by  a  superior  force.  Lieutenant  «*<=»"  ,7" 
wounded  by  machlnegun  flre  in  the  Initial 

^^Surilg  the  fighting.  Lieutenant  Rlcks  saw 
a  seriously  wounded  Vietnamese  officer  In 
an  open  area  exposed  to  enemy  flre.  As 
ueutenant  Rlcks  exposed  himself  to  "slst 
the  officer,  he  was  wounded  a  second  time 
by  mortar  flre.  However,  he  managed  to 
reach  the  officer  and  carry  ^^^m  **> J^'^^y- „ 
As  the  Vletcong  surrounded  t^^*  ,t>attallon. 
and  began  to  close  In.  the  battalion  com- 
mander gave  the  order  to  break  up  into 
^Sr^ups.  and  attempt  to  reach  f rlend  y 
fSes  ueutenant  Rlcks,  his  American  radto 
operator,  and  three  Vietnamese  moved  into 
a  jungle  thicket  and  crawled  through  the 

""IXugh 'wounded  himself,  and  clo«,l, 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  Ueutenant  Kicks  re- 
fused to  leave  the  wounded  officer  l>ehind, 
2S  ca^ed  him  approximately  2  mlleS^to 
friendly  lines.  Once  back  to  safety,  Lleuten- 
anrSIks  refusal  aid  untU  all  of  tte  oto«r 
wounded  wer«  treated  and  ™^*f  ^^rS 
tenant  Rlcks  courageous  *ctlon  reflecta 
«eat  credit  upon  himself  and  the  UB.  Army 
SJd  IS  in  keep^  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  mlUtery  service, 
combat  infantryman's   Badge.   November 

^%5etoamese  GaUantry  Cross  (Sliver  Star). 
November  18, 1964.  cn,„.v 

Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross  (Silver  Star), 
November 27. 1964.  ,,   -^ar 

Purple  Heart,  January  11. 1965. 

Vietnamese    Honor    Medal,    January    15, 

Bronze  Star  Medal,  May  26. 1966. 
Bronze  Star  Medal  (first  oak  leaf  cluster) , 
May  26.1965. 
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or 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   AX.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday,  September  28, 1965 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  though  Alabama  anUclpat^  a 
continuation  of  its  economic  growto  m 
terms  of  business  and  Industry,  the  State 
is  also  making  major  efforts  in  agricul- 
ture. . 

Research  in  many  areas  of  agnculturai 
science  and  Uvestock  development  is 
proceeding  at  great  rates.  I  include  in 
my  remarks  the  following  material  from 
the  Birmingham  News  of  August  22, 

1965: 

Men  Behind  the  Men  on  the  Land 
Agricultural  research.  In  Its  broadest  ap- 
plication. Is  designed  to  provide  greatest 
benefit  to  the  largest  number  of  people  over 
extended  time.  This  Includes  farmers,  proc- 
essors, other  agricultural-related  firms,  In- 
dustries, and  consumers. 

In  basic  research,  scientists  make  explora- 
tions in  depth  and  in  highly  specialized  fields, 
probing  the  vmknown  for  new  knowledge,  in 
appUed  research,  they  seek  answers  to  speclflc 
questions. 

While  an  effective  research  program  must 
be  narrowed  down  to  many  highly  specialized 
segments,  findings  may  require  much  broad- 
er implementation  for  most  effective  use  by 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors. 

Growing  cotton  and  corn,  for  example,  re- 
quires a  farmer  to  put  together  the  best 
technology  In  fertilization,  Insect  and  disease 
control,  machinery  and  equipment  for  land 


preparation,  planting,  cxiltlvation,  spraying 
and  dusting,  harvesting,  proce—lng.  and 
marketing.  He  looks  to  his  local  dealers  for 
one  or  more  of  these  serrtcea.  T*e  manufac- 
tur«r  of  farm  equipment.  In  turn,  finds  It 
neoeeaary  to  provide  attachmenta  and  serv- 
ice If  he  Is  to  seU  tractors. 

Agriculture  Is  so  much  more  than  farm- 
ing today — a  three-quartw-blUlOn-dollar  In- 
dtistry  In  Alabama  last  year— that  most  of 
the  opportunities  for  economic  growth,  new 
and  expanded  Industries  and  creation  of  new 
Jobs  in  agriculture  are  to  be  foimd  l)eyond 

the  farm.  ..»..., 

Among  the  many  Implications  is  that  of 
agricultural  research  being  conducted  at  in- 
stitutions such  as  Auburn  University.  This 
must  be  channeled  along  lines  that  wUl  be 
of  direct  mtereet  to  businessmen,  manufac- 
turers, local  dealers,  and  others  whoare  look- 
ing for  new  opportunities  In  Industry. 

Agricultural  research  and  teaching  In  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Auburn,  Including  sub- 
stations and  fields  over  the  Stete.  are  cen- 
tered in  agricultural  economics,  agricultural 
engineering,  animal  science,  forestry,  agron- 
omy and  soils,  zoology  and  entomology,  bot- 
any and  plant  pathology,  poultry  science, 
dairy  science,  pubUcatlons,  horticulture,  an- 
imal disease  research,  and  home  economics 
research.  ^  , 

Economic  studies  in  agriculture  being 
made  at  Auburn  and  In  cooperaUon  with 
other  States  point  to  the  vastly  Increased 
demand  for  farm  production  and  agricul- 
tural Industries  In  the  Southeast  during  the 
last  third  of  this  century  as  the  Nation's 
population  moves  toward  400  and  800 
million. 

In  several  principal  areas  fruit  and  veg- 
etable processing  wlU  be  depended  upon 
more  and  fresh  market  sales  relatively  less. 
One  such  -area  wUl  include  southwestern 
and  southeastern  Alabama. 

Central  Alabama,  south  of  Birmingham, 
will  move  more  toward  livestock  on  larger 
farms  and  ranches.  Birmingham  and  north- 
ward will  continue  as  the  big  population 
area.  Sand  Mountain  coimtles  will  engage 
In  Intensive  output  of  fresh  market  frulte, 
vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs  for  heavily 
populated  areas  and  other  States.  The  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  will  fit  Into  more  of  a  ICdwest 
type  of  agriculture— field  crops,  livestock, 
feedlots,  slaughter  livestock,  and  dairying. 

Major  growth  areas-for  agricultural-related 
industries  will  center  around  Dothan,  Mo- 
bile, Montgomery,  Phenlx  Clty-Columbus, 
Birmingham,  Decatur,  AnnUton,  Gadsden, 
HuntevlUe,  and  Tri-Cltles. 

Auburn's  main  experiment  station,  with  JU 
network  of  substotlons  and  experiment  fields 
strategically  located  In  major  soil  and  farm- 
ing areas,  wlU  continue  to  be  the  major 
source  of  Information  for  agricultural-related 
Industries  looking  for  plant  sites. 

■nglneering  research  U  so  essential  to  all 
agriculture— In  production,  processing,  trans- 
portetlon,  storage,  distribution,  and  market- 
ing, that  every  other  research  area  as  well  as 
farmers  and  Industriee  depend  on  agricul- 
tural engineering  research  dlrecUy  or  Indi- 
rectly to  carry  on  more  complicated  activities. 
For  manufacturing  Industries,  local  equip- 
ment dealers,  fuel,  repairs  and  other  allied 
engineering  services,  farm  machinery  sales 
and  maintenance  make  up  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's high  dollar  investmente  and  economic 
multipliers. 

In  Alabama,  farmers  annually  purchase 
more  than  4,000  new  tractors— at  an  average 
of  about  »5,000— and  a  slmUar  amount  for 
attachments,  plows,  planters,  harrows,  cul- 
tivators, harvesters,  sprayers  and  other 
equipment.  ^^^ 

Mechanical  harvesting  of  peanuts  provides 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  changing  from 
hand  labor  to  complete  mechanization.  Me- 
chanical harvesting,  curing,  picking  and 
storage  is  now  done  with  a  fraction  of  the 
labor  formerly  required. 
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with  poultry  science,  the 
department  has  operated  a  con- 
c^Ylnuimental  physiology  laboratory, 
of  this  operation  will  be  doubled 
Cooperative  relations  are  main- 
National  Tillage  Machinery  Lab- 
DSDA.  Aubiim. 
1  EU'mers  today  probably  are  conscious 
Interested  in  soil  testing  and  appli- 
needed  plant  nutrients  based  on 
than  any  one  improved  farming 
Soil  testing  thus  becomes  the  basis 
fertilizer  grades,  maniifactiire, 
application. 

>f  the  success  of  the  rapidly  expand- 

Industry  In  the  Southeast  stems 

which  produces  more  efficient 

Great  progress  has  been  made. 

effMt,  agronomy,  entomology  and 

Auburn  have  bred  a  vetch  variety 

demanding  requirements.     Now 

multiplication  stage.  It  should  un- 

e:4tensive  field  grazing  tests  by  next 
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h  is  underway  for  a  high-yielding, 
permanent    rsiunmer-growlng 
or  grazing  and  hay  to  help  cattle- 
low-priced    years.    Auburn    has 
with  a  very  promising  variety  of 
meet  this  need. 

number  of  crops  are  coming  under 
for  industrial  uses.    One  variety  of 
adapted  to  central  and  south  Ala- 
real  potential  for  sugar  produc- 
1  to  2  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  has 
and  coxild  exceed  Louisiana 
yield.    Processing  woiUd  require  a 
dugar  mill  and  1,000  or  more  acres 
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expanding  population  plus  In- 

per  capita  consiimption  of  meats 

animal  products  makes  the  pro- 

>f  more  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  other 

one  of  the  State's  more  attrac- 

Providlng     production 

and   facilities   fc»:   processing   and 

the  needed  Increase  opens  new 

industry. 

research  is  designed  to  speed  profit - 

of   the   animal    industry  In 

Intensive  testing  Is  underway 

cooperation  with  purebred  breeders  and 

lerclal  growers  for  breeding  higher  per- 

and     more     profitable     animals. 

>rogress  has  resulted  in  more  rapid 

gflns  and  higher  quality  cuts  of  pork 


op  >ortunltles. 


expulsion 
w  lys 


rate  of  cottage  cheese  cons\imp- 

Alabama  offers  dairymen,  mlUrproc- 

di  itributors,  and  food  stores  their  one 

opp  )rtunlty  to  Increase  sales.    Produc- 

c  reamed  cottage  cheese  In  the  State 

percent  between  1955  and  1960. 

University    food    service    tripled 

of  this  product  In  3  years  wlth- 

proEfotion  or  advertising,  but  through 

nutrition   and   a   uniformly   good 


3Y2  million  commercial  broilers 
1944,  Alabama  poultrymen  in  early 

producing  at  a  rate  of  almost  300 
>irds   a    year.      Only    two    States — 

and      Arkansas — report      greater 


production,   Alabama   poultrymen 
i  from  a  deficit  position  a  decade 
surplus  status,  supply  large  con- 
(fenters  several  States  away. 

and  continued  development  In 
:ame  as  research  programs  gave 
in  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  proc- 
d  marketing. 

today's  most  widely  used  and  effec- 

reevll  killing  chemicals  existed  only 

sihaU  laboratory  sample  in  1947.     It 

tested  under  exacting  conditions 

farm  with  Auburn  and  the 

cooperating. 

research  also  provides  basic  In- 

In  fish  culturer,  wildlife,  aquatic 

-ol.  water  pollution,  recreation,  and 

Land  use  that  ties  one  or  more  ol 

activities  to  forestry. 


Research  in  horticulture,  through  the 
years,  has  aimed  at  assisting  both  farmers 
and  Industry  tn  Alabama  to  develop  all 
phases  of  frxilt  and  vegetable  growth  and 
marketing. 

During  World  War  n  emphasis  was  placed 
on  concentrated  foods  of  high  quality  and 
nutritional  value  that  could  be  stored.  One 
major  product,  born  at  Auburn,  was  a  sweet 
potato  puree  that  could  be  held  In  storage 
over  long  periods  for  use  In  a  variety  of 
ways.  This  product,  which  has  an  even 
greater  potential.  Is  now  being  produced 
by  Industry. 

A  new  refrigerated  peach  product  that  Is 
different  from  either  canned  or  frozen 
peaches  can  be  held  in  storage  at  33-34'  P. 
This  process  Is  designed  to  retain  the  high 
qualities  of  fresh,  prlme-rlpe  peaches  for 
long  periods  In  packaged,  ready-to-serve 
form. 

This  and  other  similar  research  now  under- 
way offers  industry  a  barely  tapped  field  In 
Alabama. 

With  the  most  rapid  growth  rate  going 
on  in  Alabama  forest  production,  wood  proc- 
essing and  utilization  of  any  Industry,  the 
entire  field  of  forestry  research  assumes 
major  importance. 

A  new  Industry — plywood  from  southern 
pine — Is  Just  taking  hold.  One  ^lant  of 
major  size  is  at  construction  stage  and  four 
others  under  planning.  For  the  time,  at 
least,  this  is  a  "wide  open"  field. 

Careful  projections  indicate  that  the  $500 
million  annual  vale  of  the  total  timber 
Industry  in  Alabama  will  be  doubled  by 
1975. 

To  meet  this  growing  challenge,  Auburn's 
Forestry  Department  research  is  engaged  in 
comprehensive  work.  Unique  Is  a  process 
employing  interlocking  finger  end  Joints. 
Successful,  economical  glue  mixtures  have 
been  made  that  provide  needed  strength  and 
moisture  resistance.  This  technique  results 
In  Joints  that  are  stronger  than  the  wood 
Itself. 

Following  this  method,  experimental  chairs 
and  other  furniture  of  attractive  modern 
design  were  made  by  fastening  two  and 
three  wooden- members  such  as  reqxilred  in 
chair  design,  by  end  Jointing  with  glue  to 
produce  Joints  that  are  simpler,  stronger, 
and  more  diorable  than  dowel-type  construc- 
tion. 

This  presents  a  prime  opportunity  for 
imaginative  Indiistry. 

Clearinghouse  for  the  story  of  Alabama 
agriculture  and  its  major  progress  and  future 
is  the  experiment  station's  department  of 
publications,  fvuinel  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  bulletins,  leafiets,  progress  reports,  and 
special  publications,  including  research- 
reporting  quarterly. 

This  is  where  Auburn's  vital  research  on 
the  agricultural  front  moves  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  farmers  and  agricul- 
tvu-al  leaders. 

This  is  also  where  interested  industry  may 
make  its  Initial  contact  for  Information 
about  exactly  how  Alabama  offers  an  almost 
limitless  field-tested  research  from  which 
successful  business  may  grow. 


Last  Straw,  Says  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALlFORI«A 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  with  whom  I  attended  col- 
lege, and  who  is  now  farming  near  Pavls, 


Calif.  With  the  letter  he  enclosed  a  copy 
of  the  Sacramento  Union,  dated  Septem- 
ber 23  with  an  article  entitled  "Last 
Straw,  Says  Farmer." 

Since  this  letter  and  the  article  vividly 
illustrates  some  of  the  diflQculties  of  many 
of  the  farmers  In  California,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Cos- 

GRESSIONAL  PtECORD. 

The  letter  and  the  news  article  follow: 

Deab  Aethcb:  At  your  level  you're  prob- 
ably swamped  with  cUps  from  constltuenia 
and  besides  you  probably  take  all  these  valley 
papers. 

In  Dixon  the  other  day  a  farmer  friend  told 
me  he'd  taken  25  Negroes  to  pick  tomatoes. 
They  mined  the  vines  and  filled  the  bottom 
of  the  boxes  with  greens.  When  he  told 
them  the  cannery  would  reject  the  lot  they 
said,  "That's  your  problem,  mister."  When 
he  insisted,  they  said,  "Listen,  buster,  last 
year  you  had  diunmies.    We're  smart." 

He  had  to  fire  the  lot,  but  now  he's  up  all 
night  for  fear  they'll  sneak  In  and  burn  hla 
buildings.  Do  you  hear  the  knell  for  the 
landlord? 

Last  Steaw,  Says  Fabmeb 
(By  Donn  Selhorn)  ,' 

A  busload  of  Oklahoma  farm  laborers  "with 
a  thirst  for  liquor  and  hell  raising"  arrived  In 
Sacramento  recently.  They  worked  at  Rudy 
Volz"  tomato  farm.  When  they  weren't  pick- 
ing tomatoes  they  "passed  the  time  by  hurl- 
ing a  man  through  a  closed  window,  b\amlng 
Voltz'  haystacks,  and  dodging  sheriff's  depu- 
ties." 

The  crew  of  35  workers  were  part  pf  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W.  WUliard  Wlrtz'  domestic 
labor  force,  Intended  to  replace  the  Mexican 
braceros  on  American  farms. 

Volz,  who  grows  277  acres  on  Twin  Cities 
Road,  said  the  Oklahomans  were  literally 
"forced  on  him"  by  Wlrtz. 

ULTrUATUM 

"He  told  us  farmers  that  unless  we  im- 
ported laborers  from  outside  the  State,  we'd 
never  get  any  braceros,"  Volz  said. 

Volz  kept  his  end  of  the  bargain,  but  the 
domestics  didn't  pan  out,  he  said.  He  got  rid 
of  them.  Wlrtz  relented  and  Vola  was  al- 
lotted 30  braceros,  who  began  work  Tuesday. 

Oklahomans  aren't  the  only  farmworkers 
that  ire  local  agrarians.  Imports  from  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  and  South  Dakota  have  done 
little  to  popxilarlze  Wlrtz'  program.  Main 
comfdalnt  from  the  farmers:  the  workers  are 
bussed  to  California  and  most  of  them 
scatter.  They  Just  walk  off  the  fields  after  a 
day  or  two. 

TIN    OUT    OF    THIKTT-FIVI 

Of  the  35  laborers  who  arrived  at  the  Volz 
farm  from  Tulsa,  only  10  were  on  the  job 
2  weeks  later. 

The  men  were  hired  In  Oklahoma  by  John 
Perez,  manager  of  the  United  Farm  Labor 
Association  which  supplies  laborers  to  22 
growers  in  Sacramento.  Yolo,  -  and  San 
Joaquin  Counties. 

Perez  said  the  men  started  to  raise  a 
ruckus  before  they  even  got  out  of  Tulsa. 
At  a  dinner  stop,  some  of  the  men  got  drunk 
and  three  were  Jailed.  The  bus  took  off 
without  them. 

COST    $56    PES    MAN 

It  cost  Volz  $56  per  laborer  to  bring  them 
to  Sacramento.  He  was  to  deduct  the  expense 
from  their  earnings,  and  then  return  the 
♦58  to  each  worker  after  they  completed  1 
month's  labor. 

When  the  men  signed  up,  they  agreed  to 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  every  3  weeks.  Later, 
the  men  revolted  against  this  clause  in  their 
contract,  Volz  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  Volz  said 
they  told  him  they  wouldn't  pick  another 
tomato  unless  they  were  advanced  $10  each. 
Volz  said  he  had  supplied  them  with  room, 
board,  and  offered  clothes,  soap,  etc.,  but  no 
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liquor.    The  men  wanted  the  $10  to  go  into 

^""^  MIN   GOT   DEUNK 

volz  said  he  gave  them  the  money,  "l^ 
Jht  the  men  returned  and  many  w^ 
£i  he  said.  An  argument  in  the  bunfc- 
Se' resulted  in  one  laborer  being  flung 
Suh  a  window.  The  sheriff's  office  was 
S  but  the  two  men  Involved  in  the 
teht  had  packed  their  belongings  and  van- 
ished Volz  declared. 

'^S  next  morning,  only  half  of  the  crew 
repOTted  for  work.  The  others  were  in  bed 
irith  hangovers,  Volz  stated. 
'^Se  nelt  night,  the  men  walked  to  Hood 
and  bought  wine,  he  said.  Another  fight  in 
?he  bunkhouse.  Again,  sheriff  deputiw  were 
Sued.  The  nightly  bunkhouse  brawls 
Sused  a  few  men  to  quit.  They  said  they 
couldn't  sleep. 

WARNING 

After  sweeping  out  scores  of  wine  bottles 
from  the  bunkhouse,  Volz  said  the  men  were 
Umed,  "No  more  booze.    Get  drunk  and 

^°Two  days  passed  and  a  tomato  picker  got 
drunk.  Volz  said  he  pulled  a^»^nlfe  on  a 
fellow  worker  and  was  sentenced  to  15  days 

'"(to^September  15,  the  men  got  their  first 
paycheck.  They  also  got  drunk,  Volz  de- 
diied.  That  night  three  fires  broke  out  on 
Volz'  farm.  The  fires  were  scattered,  but 
aU  occurred  within  minutes.  -The  damage 
was  limited  to  bales  of  hay.  about  $1,000 
worth.  Volz  said.  Sheriff  deputies  are  In- 
vestigaUng  the  possibility  of  arson. 

"No  doubt  in  my  mind  It's  arson,"  Volz 
gald.  "As  soon  as  we  got  one  fire  out,  an- 
other popped  up." 

THRE^AT   OF   ARSON 

Perez  said  one  of  the  workers,  sulking  over 
the  restriction  on  Uquor,  had  threatened  to 
set  hU  house  afire.  ,     „  ,       tt- 

The  fires  were  the  last  straw  for  Volz.  He 
complained  to  the  department  of  employ- 
ment. The  Oklahomans  were  shifted  to 
other  farms. 

"You  know,"  Perez  said,  "those  guys  were 
actuaUy  good  workers— when  they  were 
sober." 

The  Watts  riots  in  August  put  another 
crimp  in  the  tomato  harvest.  Perez  noted 
that  4,000  workers  from  Watts  were  slated 
to  migrate  to  northern  California  farms. 
The  riots  changed  that;  Watts  workers  re- 
fused to  leave  their  homes. 

ALLOTMENT   OF   387 

Perez  said  that  members  of  the  United 
Farm  Labor  Association  have  been  allotted 
387  braceros  this  year,  compared  to  900  in 
1964. 

The  farmers  aren't  the  only  ones  suffering 
with  domestic  labor.  Canners  in  the  Sac- 
ramento area  put  up  $750,000  to  help  farmers 
hire  out-of-state  laborers,  Perez  said. 

"The  scum  of  the  earth."  said  Volz.  "Wlrta 
has  forced  us  to  hire  the  scum  of  the  earth." 


Constihitional  Governmeot  Will  Sarvire 
JohnsoD  Era 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNZSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28. 1965 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of 
our  Nation  today  is  that  Congress  is  giv- 
ing In  to  the  President  on  too  many 
issues  and  that  we  are  compiling  too 


many  excesses  in  legislation  and  spend- 
ing.  Certainly,  I  t«ree. 

However,  the  Knoxville  Journal  on  its 
Monday.  September  27,  editorial  page 
expresses  great  confidence  that  our  con- 
stitutional Government  will  survive.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  encouraging  ar- 
ticle with  my  colleagues  by  placing  it  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
CoNSTrrunoNAL  Government  Wax  Swrvivk 
Johnson  Era 

It  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  origi- 
nal discovery  that  there  are  mUlions  of 
Americans,  even  among  many  who  helped 
elect  president  Johnson  to  office,  who.  if  not 
disturbed,  at  least  have  misgivings  about 
what  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  dictatorship 
in  this  country  since  his  election  last  Novem- 
ber. _ 

As  this  let  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
nears  its  close,  the  record  of  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  White  House  and  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress  makes  clear  that  no 
President  In  our  history  has  so  completely 
and  continuously  dominated  the  action  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

If  one  were  to  select  an  incident  during 
this  period  to  be  used  as  typical  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress,  he  would  go  back  to  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  that  body  which  the  President  ad- 
dressed on  March  16.  this  year. 

A  TYPICAL  RELATIONSHIP 

This  was  the  session  attended  not  only  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  also  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Presidents 
Cabinet.  The  subject  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress was  passage  of  a  voting  rights  law  and 
It  wUl  be  remembered  by  some  that  the  Presi- 
dent advised  Congress  at  that  time  that  an 
outline  of  the  law  to  be  passed  was  ah-eady  In 
his  possession.  Both  his  words  and  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  deUvered  left  no  doubt  to 
the  mind  of  any  hearer  that  this  was  the 
master  not  requesting,  but  ordering,  his 
faithful  vassals  to  do  his  bidding.  Further, 
he  did  not  Intend  tor  Congress  to  take  aU 
year  doing  what  It  was  told. 

We  select  this  tocldent,  as  we  said  above, 
because  it  has  been  typical  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  White  House  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  throughout  this  session. 

COMPLETE   DOMINATION 

Congress,  at  the  President's  behest,  has 
racked  up  a  record  of  social,  economic,  and 
other  legislation  that  makes  the  first  100  days 
of  the  late  F.DJI.  appear  by  comparison  to 
l>e  a  kindergarten  session  of  oiir  national 
legislative  body.  Mr.  Johnson  was  success- 
ful in  getting  more  ol  his  proposed  legisla- 
tion throvigh  in  less  than  9  months  than  the 
late  President  Kennedy  could  wangle  through 
Congress  In  3  years.  Johnson  may,  to  fact, 
as  some  of  the  Kennedy  cult  charges,  be  short 
on  "style";  he  may  lack  the  "charm"  which 
FJD Jl.'s  devotees  talked  so  much  about;  but 
when  it  comes  to  getting  new  laws  on  the 
books.  President  Johnson  has  had  no  peer 
In  American  history. 

How  he  achieved  this  position  of  complete 
domination  of  the  Congress  need  not  be 
reviewed  here  at  this  time,  save  to  say  that 
the  Ooldwater  debacle  iM^vlded  him  with  a 
majority  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  so  large 
that  he  had  votes  to  spare  even  when  there 
was  some  rumbUng  of  discontent  among  his 
own  partisans. 

SOME  CONSOLATION 

The  thing  that  disturbs  many  Americans 
Is  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
political  events  which  have  made  Johnson 
a  virtual  dictator  have,  to  fact,  pennanently 
altered  the  character  of  our  Govermnent  as 
envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers  uul 
have  destroyed  the  constitutional  Ism  whlcb 
has  been  the  toast  of  this  oountry  tor  almost 
200  years. 


We  believe  that  the  answer  Is  no,  though 
we  wlU  confess  that  we  are  comforted  by 
the  existence  of  the  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  became  effective  on  Feb- 
niary  38,  1951.  This  was  the  one  which 
restricted  the  tenure  of  any  citizen  to  two 
f  lUl  terms  as  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Even  had  this  amendment  not  been 
adopted,  however,  so  great  U  our  confidence 
in  the  fundamental  strength  of  our  consti- 
tutional system  that  we  are  not  too  greatly 
concerned  about  the  obliteratlMi  of  our  con- 
stitutional processes  to  the  years  ahead,  or 
the  seizin*  of  complete  power  by  a  strong 
man  to  serve  as  dictator  to  name  as  well  as  to 
fact. 


INTRUSIONS  OF  SOCIALISM 

The  tides  of  political  change  and  the  moods 
of  the  country  have  historicaUy  had  a  way 
of  keeping  the  pendulum  of  power  movtog 
withto  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 
We  are  confident  that  these  same  forces 
wUl  again  be  operative  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  true  and  may  well  be  recognized  by 
any  student  of  our  governmental  system 
that  future  changes  of  leadership  at  the 
Federal  level  or  future  shifts  of  power  will 
not  roU  back,  for  example,  the  Intnisions  of 
socialism  or  the  adoption  of  certoto  features 
of  the  welfare  state.  These,  once  on  the 
statue  books,  become  permanent  facts  of 
life.  If  for  no  other  reason  because  Socialist 
programs  take  the  form  of  Irrevocable  con- 
tracts between  the  citizen  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

OUR  CONVICTIONS 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  an  expression 
of  confidence  that,  despite  the  concern  many 
of  us  have  felt  about  the  abdication  by  the 
majority  to  Congress  of  its  constitutional  role 
as  a  branch  of  the  Government  coequal  with 
the  executive,  we  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
country  Is  going  to  hell  to  a  basket.  Nor  do 
we  beUeve  that  the  constitutional  fabric  of 
our  Government  has  been  stretched  to  a 
ix>tot  which  wUl  not  permit  correction  erf  the 
excesses— spending  Is  one  example — of  the 
Johnson  admtolstrstion. 

These  are  our  convlcttMis  even  though  Mr. 
Johnson  has  owns  nearer  to  attaining  the 
status  of  a  dlctatw  than  any  President  to 
our  history. 


Home  Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28. 1965 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
marvelous  to  see  the  Ingenuity  with 
which  the  c^iponents  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  resort  to  diver- 
sionary tactics,  complex  appUcattons  of 
the  red  herring  principle,  arguments 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  case,  criticisms  of  compromise  by 
people  who  originally  criticized  what 
was  compromised  away,  and  so  forth,  ad 
infinitum. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
diversionary  proposals  made,  which  has 
actually  been  reported  out  by  the  House 
District  Committee.  Is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  District  should  be  ceded  back  to 
Maryland.  A  commentary  broadcast 
early  this  month  by  station  "WTOPs 
soft-selling  feature  reporter.  Steve  Geer, 
puts  this  proposal  In  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention  and  their  amusement: 
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I  pre  red 

«  ben 

1  lere 


Hoicz  Rxrut 

Waslflngton,  D.C.,  may  soon  become  known 

city  nobody  wants." 

House    District    Committee,    as    you 

turned  out  a  bill  calling  for  retro- 

of  a  large  portion  of  the  District  to 

e  of  Maryland. 

the  beginning  of  recorded  time,  man 
~~*  to  be  an  acqiilsltlve  being— espe- 
It  comes  to  land. 

we  have  a  case  of  human  nature 

reversed — officials    ot    the    State    of 

Instead  of  Jumping  for  Joy,  as  you 

izpect,  over  the  possible  acquisition 

very  valuable  terrlttMy  on  the  banks 

Potomac — are  turning  up  their  noees 

^ — Idea. 

JoKL  BROTHnx,  of  Virginia, 

Introduced  the  concept,  does  not 

be  t^Tlbly  hurt  at  this  rejection.    I 

perhaps,  feeling  snubbed,  he  might 

"WeU — aU    right— If    you    don't 

-we  folks  In  Virginia  will  be  glad 

|lt.~ 

lo — ^the  Ckjngressman  shows  no  Indl- 
'  making  such  an  offer. 
"  seem  only  fair,  however,  that  Vlr- 
a^ould  be  offered  the  chance — and 
she  refuses,  any  of  the  other  States 
CTnlon  should  be  allowed  to  put  In 
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event   that   none   responds — ^then 

the  District  Committee  might  look 

afield — wars  of  territorial  acquisition 

ig   fought   right   now — perhaps  the 

a  acq\ilre  some  free  real  estate  here 

some  warring  nation  to  lay  down 


1  ad 


r  tha  \  fails— as  weU  it  might.  Judging  from 
rea  rtlon  of  Maryland — then  perhaps  a 
could  be  organized,  and  the  pur- 
of  the  winning  ticket  would  find 
the  proud  owner  at  about  half-a- 
pe<^le,  and  some  very  flne  homes, 
churches,  business  enterprises,  and 


lucky  man,  of  course,  would  then 
face  1  with  the  problem  of  organising 
scene  kl  Kl  of  government  for  the  area — and 
we  mlgl  t  be  bcusk  where  we  started. 

Anott)  er  possible  solution  would  be  to  nm 
a  want-ad  in   the   newspapers  around  the 


Nation-  reading 
'Avail  ible— most 


of  a  city  erf  hundreds  of 

of  people,  good  climate,  but  rather 

the  summer,  central  east-coast  lo- 

:  asrinating  histny,  reasonable.    In- 

fiould  be  directed  to  the  House  Dls- 

Washlngton,  D.C." 

wouldn't  answer  that  ad,  but  you 

they  might  get  two  or  three  re- 


Coiiunlttee, 


Growers    Rap    Bracero    Program 
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Mr.  EIARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speakei,  the  Labor  Department  would 
have  us  believe  that  all  is  well  in  Michi- 
gan as  far  as  farm  labor  is  concerned 
and  if  t  lere  is  any  trouble.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  f  irmer  or  the  grower.  Ilie  article 
set  fort  1  below,  written  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Dotson,  Jr.,  and  which  i«>peared  in  the 
Monday ,  September  27. 1965,  issue  of  the 
Detroit  Pree-Preas,  makes  clear  the 
plight  o  Michigan  pickle  farmers,  "dis- 
illusion* d.  discouraged,  disgusted."  The 
sad  paii  of  it  Is  that  next  year  f armera 


will  refuse  to  grow  pickles,  prices  will  go 
UP,  and  the  consumer  will  foot  the  bill. 

The  article  follows: 
PiCKLs  Ghowzss  Add  Up  Losses,  Rap  Bracero 
Ban 
(By  John  L.  DotsOn,  Jr.) 

It  takes  Just  three  words  to  describe  Mich- 
igan's pickle  farmers: 
Disillusioned.    Discouraged.    Disgusted. 
They  had  thought  the  Federal  Government 
wo\ild  relent   this   year  and   allow  Mexican 
braceros    into   Michigan    for    the    cucumber 
harvest,  as  they  had  for  nearly  a  decade. 
But  the  bracero  ban  held. 
The  farmers  cut  back  their  plantings  and 
put   American   laborers   in   the   fields.     But 
American  backs  were  not  as  strong  and  cu- 
ciunbers  began  tvu-nlng  Into  pumpkins  be- 
fore they  could  be  picked. 

Now,  they're  tallying  their  earnings  from 
the  year's  harvest.    And  they're  hurting. 

"It  was  a  good  pickle  crop  this  year  up 
here.  Worth  $200  an  acre  to  any  farmer  who 
could  get  them  picked,"  said  Victor  Lutz, 
a  Timier  farmer.  "But  we're  averaging  only 
$76  an  acre." 

John  Swartz.  who  owns  a  farm  up  the  road 
from  Lutz,  put  it  another  way:  "Last  year, 
which  wasn't  too  good,  I  earned  $2,050  off 
20  acres.  This  year,  I  planted  42  acres  and 
I  won't  even  make  that  much." 

Some  less  fortunate  farmers  In  the  Arenac 
County  mucklands  on  Saginaw  Bay  are  get- 
ting less  than  $50  an  acre.  Hardly  worth  the 
effort. 

A  few,  who  saw  the  handwriting  early, 
"disked  up"  their  cucumber  fields  In  mid- 
season,  rather  than  watch  them  rot  on  the 
vines. 

It  was  much  the  same  story  throughout 
the  central  Michigan  pickle  belt,  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  Michigan  Parm  Bureau, 
a  cooperative  representing  65,000  farm  fami- 
lies. 

The  cucumbers  grew  too  big  to  make  good 
pickles. 

The  bureau  is  compiling  a  report  which 
Is  expected  to  show  a  lO.OOO-acre  reduction 
In  cucumber  planting  (last  year's  total  was 
28,000  acres)  and  a  $2  million  loss  to  Michi- 
gan fanners.  Quite  a  blow  to  a  $7  million 
crop. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which 
sought  to  replace  braceros  with  domestic 
laborers,  also  Is  assessing  the  harvest.  It 
will  present  a  white  paper  on  the  problem 
next  month. 

At  least  one  Michigan  Congressman  and  a 
State  senator  are  calling  for  public  hearings 
to  get  the  growers'  stories  first  hand. 

Labor    Department    officials     have     con- 
tended  that   there   are   more    than    enough 
laborers  in  this  country  for  the  pickle  har- 
vest.    Last   year,    13,000    Mexican    nationals 
picked  almost  all  of  Michigan's  cucumbers. 
The  State's  growers  argue  the  Americans 
Just  arent  wUling  or  able  to  do  the  kind  of 
labor  that  demands  bending  over  in  the  hot 
sun  all  day  long. 
This  first  season  proved  it,  they  say. 
Except  for  Latin-born  U.S.   citizens  from 
Texas,    the    growers    could    count    on    their 
fingers  and  toes  the  nimiber  of  others  they'd 
ask  to  return  next  year. 

"Kids,"  grunted  Clayton  Algueseva,  owner 
of  a  smaU  pickle  company  in  Plnconnlng, 
Just  north  of  Bay  City.  "They  trampled 
through  the  fields  like  a  herd  of  elephants. 
They  wouldn't  pick.  And  they'd  cuss  you  If 
you  told  them  about  It." 

Algueseva,  who  sells  most  of  his  pickles  to 
large  processing  companies,  had  to  throw 
away  thousands  of  oversized  pickles.  Smaller 
cucumbers  are  best  for  pickling  and  bring 
more  money. 

Lutz,  Swartz  and  others  In  Turner  are  fed 
up,  too,  with  young  pickle  pickers. 

"They'd  have  pickle  fights,"  Lutz  said. 
"They'd  hide  under  the  big  tote  boxes  to 
keep  from  working.    They'd  kick  in  the  sides 


of  their  palls  so  they  could  fill  them  fasto 
and  make  more  money.  They  even  raided  t 
farmer's  cowherd  and  rode  the  cows  into  th» 
road." 

He  pulled  records  to  show  that  during  tht 
season,  sc»ne  of  the  yo\ing  crews  picked  m 
average  of  only  20  cents  worth  of  pickles  an 
hour  for  the  company.  Yet,  they  got  the 
regular  pay  of  95  cents  to  $1.95  an  hour 

For  the  last  2  weeks.  Lutz  has  been 
watching  cucumbers  balloon  on  his  yet- 
productive  vines.    He  is  without  pickers. 

"It's  going  to  cost  the  10  farmers  in  thJa 
area  $25,000  to  $30,000  this  year.  Just  becau«e 
of  the  lack  of  help,"  Luta  said. 

Algueseva,  a  former  migrant  worker  who 
first  hoboed  his  way  from  Texas  to  Michigan 
on  a  freight  train  in  1925.  finds  himself  in  a 
financial  bind  at  the  end  of  tills  season.  He 
iised  to  bring  in  200  braceros  to  pick  600  to 
600  acres  each  year. 

This  year,  he  had  to  guarantee  farmers  |75 
an  acre  to  grow  pickles  and.  with  that  con- 
tracted for  only  145  acres.  They  wouldn't 
grow  pickles  if  Algueseva  couldn't  guarantee 
pickers.  He  recruited  100  Texans  for  the 
Job,  but  ended  up  with  only  60. 

"I've  got  a  $700  grocery  bill  now  for  those 
who  skipped  and  I  lost  another  several 
himdred  dollars  in  advances  and  car  bills  to 
people  who  never  even  showed  up,"  he  said. 
"I  won't  make  a  red  c(^per  penny  this 
year." 

Losses  like  that  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
small  farming  communities  like  Plnconnlng 
and  Turner.  Algueseva  said  he  alone  had  a 
payroll  last  year  of  $35,000  to  $40,000  a  week 
This  year,  it  was  only  $10,000. 

"Mr.  Wlrtz  (Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllaxd 
Wlrtz)  assured  us  we'd  have  sufBcient  labor 
and  he  said  we  wouldn't  suffer  financially" 
Algueseva  said.  "Mr.  Wlrtz  sure  pulled  a 
boo-boo." 

Even  the  large  pickle  companies  suffered 
hardships  without  their  traditional  Mexican 
help,  but  the  hiirt  may  not  be  felt  as  badly. 
They're  still  compiling  reports  and  won't 
know  the  reeiUts  imtil  the  end  of  next 
month. 

The  big  firms  are  resigned  to  the  loss  of 
braceros  and  are  hopeful  of  building  Texas 
crews  that  can  be  called  back  each  year. 

"Ninety-seven  percent  of  my  help  never 
even  saw  a  pickle  before  they  got  here,"  said 
Russell  Horn,  long-time  field  manager  for 
Aunt  Jane's  Poods,  in  New  Lotfarop.  "They 
did  a  good  Job  for  us  and  we'd  keep  them 
even  if  we  could  get  braceros  next  year." 

He  said  his  growers  also  were  satisfied  with 
the  income  from  pickles. 

But  Aunt  Jane's  production  was  way  down 
this  year.  It  anticipated  early  that  there 
would  be  no  braceros  coming  into  the  coun- 
try and,  accordingly,  reduced  its  pickle  acre- 
age by  about  60  percent.  Pilling  the  labor 
conunltment  was  made  that  much  easier. 

Consequently.  Aunt  Jane's  Is  going  to  have 
to  buy  about  half  of  its  pickles  from  out  of 
State  (as  cranpared  with  10  percent  In  other 
years). 

"We  sent  our  Texans  home  happy,  too." 
said  Herb  Turner,  field  manager  for  the 
Dalley  Pickle  Co.,  of  Saginaw.  "And  we  hope 
they  and  another  100  or  150  will  be  back 
next  year." 

But  a  hopeful  gleam  comes  into  Turner's 
eye  when  he  talks  about  the  braceros:  'I 
can't  count  on  them  any  more,  but  I  sure 
would  like  to  have  them  back.  Nobody 
works  like  a  bracero." 

Dalley,  which  ran  a  special  program  to 
train  local  boys  in  the  pickle  fields,  had 
more  success  than  most  others.  By  the 
end  of  the  picking  season,  the  firm  had  a 
crew  of  about  50  steady  young  workers. 

Dalley  still  had  difficulty  meeting  the  har- 
vest needs  and  ordered  200  acres  of  pickles 
plowed  under  in  mldseason  because  no  pick- 
ers were  available. 

Though  the  majority  of  out-of-Staters 
(other  than  Texans)  left  early  in  the  season, 


/««  who  out  up  with  the  backbreaklng 
"^IJtletlxe  weeks  wUl  be  taking  back 

<S?'S./1S:;-  train  up  here^  «^ 
,J.r  Collins,  38,  who  bused  up  27  workers 
^^Portl^uderdale.  Fla.     "I  made  more 

"^t  JilnK  to  pick  another  cherry." 
"•rlLS^Sfpartment  officials  admit  that  the 
.^c  program  didn't  pan  out  this  year 
''TS^n  hoped.    They  contend  that  part 
S'Sl^Sne^ongs   to   the  farmer   and 

^.^'^rSS'^^e'Sough  labor,  but  It^nJ 
.he^?i  farmers  wanted,"  said  one  official. 
^Tacero  was  an  unusually  good  worker 
A^  hleh  standards.  And  he  took  a  lot 
S^'h^ffiiS^t.  our  domestic  workers 
lust  wont  stand  for." 

^^evll  be  talking  about  how  good  the 
MeJcSs  were  for  the  next  10  years      But 

^fjners  to  compete  with  domestics  when 
there  are  some  to  be  employed. 
*^ugh  they're  still  hoping  and  fighting 
fortoe  return  of  braceros.  the  large  pickle 
cSnpanies  are  planning  ways  to  keep  the 
tmlk^the  pickle  Industry  In  Michigan. 

"We're  taking  a  constructive  viewpolnt," 
«id  William  R.  Moore,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Rckle  Packers  International,  Inc..  the  asso- 
ciation of  pickle  companies. 

"iMtead  of  sitting  around  gnashing  our 
teeth,  we'll  be  meeting  with  growers  to  dte- 
^how  to  better  utilize  the  If^^^  <^ 
~t  We  intend  to  try  to  work  out  better 
?«Tultlng  methods  now  that  the  sources  of 
labor  have  been  established,"  Moots  said. 

The  Labor  Department  also  is  preparing 
a  program  to  show  growers  what  they  can  do 
to  ir^rove  their  chances  of  keeping  workers 

once  they  get  them.  ,^   *„ 

Moore  said  effOTts  are  being  ■Peefed  to 
develop  a  new  variety  of  pickle  seed  that  wlU 
produce  a  great  many  more  pickles  at  one 
time.  Mechanical  harvesters  then  may  be 
employed  to  replace— or  at  least  reduce— the 

hand  labor.  _,         ,,,„.wi 

"Our  main  concern  Is  to  convince  Mlchi- 
(tan  farmers  to  plant  pickles  next  year, 
Moore  said.  "Right  now,  there  are  enough 
unhappy  farmers  to  create  somewhat  of  a 
problem.  We  hope  there  wlU  be  others  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  refuse." 

The  Job  of  convincing  may  be  a  bigger 
one  than  anyone  expects.  Land  is  land  and 
another  crop  may  be  more  productive  than 
pickles,  especially  one  that  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  picked.  , 

The  thought  Is  already  set  In  farmer  Lutz 

"I  guess  If  we  don't  get  braceros  back  next 
year,  well  quit  pickles  and  Uy  something 
else."  ^^^^^^^^_ 

Sugar  Policy  Needs  ReriiioB 
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OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ttilNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowlng  editorial 
dated  September  27.  from  the  Barron's 
Financial  Weekly: 

The  Time  Is  Ripe  fob  the  United  States  To 
Revise  Its  Sugab  Polict 
The  truth  Is  that  of  late  the  dozens  of 
fields  of  knowledge  cultivated  by  his  Depart- 
ment have  yielded  up  precious  little  to  en- 
rich anyone,  except,  to  be  sure,  a  f avOTcd  few. 
More  often  than  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Agriculture's  experts  In  the  past  6  years  hare 


cost  the  Nation  dear.  A  striking  case  Inpoint 
is  sugar,  where  Washington's  faulty  y«P  « 
the  gloWal  market  launched  the  l;^"f«»7_^ 
an  expansion  from  whleto  "  »«-2«*  ^^  *? 
recover.  Woefully  out  of  tune  ^«^  ««PPU 
and  demand,  moreover,  Mr.  Preeman's  hired 
hands  also  have  struck  many  a  tout  note 
technically,  vigorously  encouraging  'entiires 
on  soils  where  hop**  are  raised  more  eaM^y 
than  crops.  In  the  process,  corporations  and 
investors  alike  have  taken  their  lumps. 

Congress  is  busily  working  to  repair  the 
damage.     By  all  accounts,  the  new  legisla- 
tion promises  relief  to  the  processors   cane 
and  beet  alike.    Tet  even  In  the  act  of  com- 
pensating for  bureaucratic  folly,  the  law- 
yers are  sowing  the  seeds  at  future  mis- 
chief     For  the  real  trouble  is  simply  the 
Txxwer   of   Government.  undlsturt>ed   under 
toe    new   measure,    to   tell    producers    how 
much  they  may  sell  in  the  United  States. 
Quotas  may  do  their  Job.  but  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer  who  pays  more  than 
necessary  for  the  sweet.    Undeniably,  more- 
over, they  have  several  undesirable  byprod- 
ucts, not  the  least  ot  which  are  questionable 
political  practice  at  home  and  disgrunUed 
friends  abroad.     Befwe  rushing  to  PUt  its 
rubberstamp  on  the  latest  revision  of  toe 
sugar  aot.  Congress  might  ponder  that  those 
who  refuse  to  learn  from  the  past  are  doomed 
to  repeat  their  mistakes. 

Sugar,  of  course,  long  has  been   a  hot- 
house lnd\Mtry.     Over  half  a  century  ago, 
for    instance,    the    redoubtable   Mr.   Dooley 
spoke  of  "Govem'mlnt  Iv  th'  Beet,  by  th 
Beet  an'  fr  th'  Beet."    In  its  present  fcHm. 
however.  Federal  control  dates  back  to  the 
depreasad    thirties,  when  the  Secretaryof 
Agriculture  was  autiiorlzed  to  estimate  prob- 
able U.S.  consumption  each  year  and  sUce 
UP   the   pie   among   favwed  domestic   and 
foreign  suppUem.    UntU  1960  this  was  more 
or    less    routine,    since    Cuba    tradlUonally 
snared  something  over  a  third  of  the  total. 
However,  with  the  oonUng  of  Castro,  Havana 
gained  a  Communist  regime  and  lost  access 
to  the  American  sugar  bowl.    In  1968,  Con- 
gress amended  the  act,  more  richly  endow- 
ing   established    sources    and    admitting    a 
selected  number  of  brandnew  members  to 
the  club. 

Just   It  seemed,  in  the  nick  o*  time.    Foe 
true  to  Conununist  tradition,  Cuban  sugar 
output  under  Castro  feU  precipitously    in 
1962   from  6  mUllon  tons  to  3.8  million.    To 
make  matters  worse,  western  Etirope  that 
year  was  hit  by  extremely  harsh  weather 
which  ravaged  its  beet  crop.    Suddenly,  the 
perennial   global  glut  In  the  sweet  melted 
away;    In   its   place,   sprang   up    the   novel 
threat  of   scarcity.     Big  users  hastened  to 
lay  In  an  ample  suM>ly.  Just  In  case.     On 
the  global  market,  prices  spiralled  upward 
to  a  40-year  high.    No  speculative  boom  lasts 
forever  and.  In  due  course,  this  one  collapsed 
with  a  bang.    The  impact  was  felt  last  year 
by,    among    others,    that   canny    old    sugar 
hand  Jiillo  Lobo  and,  of  course,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  both  long  on  the  sweet. 
The  Lobo  interests  are  paying  for  their  mis- 
takes in  the  cold  confines  of  chapter  11.    The 
btirden  of  Washington's  errors,  by  contrast, 
has  been  borne  not  only  by  taxpayers  and 
consumers  but  also  by  private  investors.    Its 
eagerness  to  raise  cane,  to  Illustrate,  touched 
off  a  Florida  land  rush  In  the  Lake  Okee- 
chobee  area,    near    the    Everglades.      Land 
values  quintupled  In  no  time  at  all;  unfOT- 
tunately  some  of  the  newly  bought  acreage 
was   Ill-suited   for   growing   sugar.     So   dis- 
covered  Talisman  Sugar   Co..  which,   as  It 
happens,  has  led  anything  but  a  charmed  life, 
■nie  brainchild  of  a  trio  of  Cuban  operators. 
Talisman  attracted  such  prominent  sponsors 
as  a  leading  farm  equipment  concern,  a  couple 
of  New  York  banks  and  a  motor  mogul;   In 
the  aggregate,  they  sank  a  cool  $14  million 
into  the  necessary  facilities.    Alas,  the  ven- 
ture turned  sour  with  the  first  touch  erf  frost. 
Kow  struggling  to  emerge  tr<Mn  receivership. 


Talisman  polnU  up  clearly  the  risks  of  doing 
business  With  the  Government.  ThuaLuken. 
Steel,  which  took  a  flyer  and  <»roPI»?  •^ jnU- 
U<m  in  the  process,  explained  to  Its  share- 
Srtd«  that  What  hurt  Talisman^  as  much 
M  anything,  was  that  "the  Government 
through  the  VS.  Department  of  ^^y^^^^' 
changed  Its  rules  abruptly,  reapplied  restortc- 
tloM  on  planned  acreages  and  sugar  market^ 
ing  in  1964,  and  fOT  1965  Insisted  on  cutting 
bsik  by  18  percent  the  plantings  permitted  In 

1964  " 

Investors  In  Talisman  got  a  raw  deal  from 
Uncle   Sam   In  other  ways,  too:    Secretary 
Freeman's     experts     should     have     turned 
thumbs  down  on  the  original  allotment  re- 
quest   for    technical    reasons.      Seemingly, 
though,  whatever  their  special  ^lents^  toU- 
ln«  TOOd  stigar  land  from  bad  lan't  one  of 
t^xTrhis  is  true,  moreover,  in  Maine  aato 
Florida.    Among  the  designated  new  source* 
of  supply  was  a  group  of  potato  growers  m 
Aroostook,  who  no  sooner  got  the  go-"»««» 
than  they  turned  to  Great  Western^e  Na- 
tion's top  beet  producer.    They  offered  a  v^ 
sweet  bargain:  for  a  $600,000  Investment,  the 
company  could  get  a  controlling  »^terestUi 
a  $17.5  million  pUnt.  amply  financed  by  «a- 
eral  and  State  money.     After  some  careful 
study,  though.  Great  Wwtem  bo3»*°?*^ 
cause,  in  Ite  seasoned  view,  Aroostook  soU 
and    sugar    weren't   made   for    each    other. 
Where  Great  Western  feared  to  tread.  »tolne  s 
biggest  potato  wholesale  rushed  In.    Hqpe- 
f imy  the  new  management  expects  to  start 
operations  next  year,  with  Imported  German 
seed  and  using  German  equipment.    Whether 
It  succeeds  remains  to  be  seen.    What  Is  w- 
taln  Is  that  In  granting  Maine  a  slice  of  the 
pie.  Washington  Is  seeking  some  rich  poliuoai 
returns. 

Indeed,  in  sugar,  political  considerations 
swamp  all  others.    The  best  evidence  of  Jhls 
truth,  perhaps,  are  the  swarms  of  lobbylste. 
representing  every  Interest  from  New  York  to 
the  FIJI  Islands,  that  regularly  Infest  the 
Capitol.     NOT  Is  the  humiliating  ritual  of 
making  friendly  nations  queue  up  foe  a  sUce 
of  the  pie  ever  likely  to  yield  much  except 
resentment.    Those  entrusted  with  the  power 
to  lift.  OT  to  lower,  the  Ud  of  the  Na«ons 
sugar  bowl  lack  ooth  the  wisdom  and  the 
wm  to  do  the  Job  without  fear  or  favOT- 
On  virtually  every  count,  then,  the  Nation 
pays  a  high  price  for  its  patdxwOTk  quota 
system.     The  time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to 
abandon  barren  soU  and  break  fresh  ground. 


Gvl  Dropouts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcRiGAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28, 1965 
Mrs.  GRimTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  many  people 
who  are  apparently  worried  about  giving 
women  equal  employment  rights.  The 
lack  of  employment  rights  and  equal  pay 
for  women  has  adversely  affected  this 
Nation  for  generations.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  the  foUowing  article,  "Girl  Drop- 
outs," written  by  Jack  Harrison  Pollack, 
which  appeared  In  Parade,  the  Sunday 
newspaper  ms«azine: 

fProm   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post.   Sept. 

26.  1965] 

Gnu-  Deopcdts:   A  Neglected  Nationai- 

Tragedy 

(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 

Washincton,    D.C— When   you   hear   the 

wOTd  "dropout,"  you  probably  picture  a  de- 
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teenage  boy  hanging  around  a  pool- 
ret  each  year  approximately  haU  the 
ii  u  young  Americans  who  quit  high 
lefore  graduating  are  girls.  In  some 
e  pnqportlon  Is  as  high  as  two-thirds. 
<ae  hundreds  of  'Uiousands  of  young 
up  the  most  forlorn  and  forgotten 
:  of  our  society. 

boy  dropouts  may  commit  more  dra- 

<  rimes.     But   girt   dropouts — though 

and  "smarter"  as  a  group — are  prob- 

re  self -destructive.    When  girls  qvat 

they   doom   themselves.     They    be- 

jofsless,  lost,  bewildered,  defeated,  hope- 

1.  drifting  outsiders  of  society — 

from  failiu'e."    Dr.  Samuel  Schrei- 

of  the  National  Education  As- 

.'s  pioneering  school  dropout  proj- 

them.    Some  plunge  Into  senseless 

1  un  off  to  a  hasty  marriage.    Others 

harsh  world  that  has  no  place  few 

Wearly  9  out  of  10  report  afterward 

quitting. 

what's   TRZ    DOrrEBENCZ" 

he  girls  and  the  Nation  are  the  losers. 

ts    are    a    welfare    problem,    an 

problem  and  a  moral  problem. 

the  taxpayers  millions.     Tet  few 

1  eem  to  care.    Although  one  in  three 

in   the    labor    market    today   Is    a 

American  culture  clings  to  the  no- 

educatlon   Is  less  important  for 

for  boys.    "What's  the  difference 

i  [Ult  achool?"  goes  the  refrain.    "They 

ive  to  earn  a  living.     They're  Just 

get  married."    Even  if  this  Is  so,  the 

is  short-sighted,  since  as  mothers 

will  be  responsible  for  the  educa- 

1  heir  families. 

V  rtually  all  efforts  to  assist  dropouts 

""^te  on  boys.    Investigations  by  ed- 

Selectlve  Service,  the  Department  of 

I  .nd   State    employment   services    all 

1  ^ore  or  underplay  the  girl  dropout 
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drc  pouts. 


fa4t,  a  6-year  study  of  New  York  State 
by  Dr.  James   Moore,   of  the   State 
department's  Bureau  of  Guidance, 
1  hat  in  the  case  of  about  half  the 
I,  no  effort  whatever  had  been 
keep  them  in  school.    By  contrast, 
of  boy  dropouts  had  "exit  inter- 
wlth  school  counselors,  teachers  or 
before  quitting. 
dropouts   were   less   well   served 
"  Dr.  Moore  reported.    "Further- 
greater  percentage   of   males  than 
were  granted  program  adjustments 
contacts    were    attempted    with 
pelrents.'' 


nu  re 


has  been  one  of  our  biggest  educa- 
ligB,-  says  TJS.  Office  of  Education 
SpeciiOlst  Leonard  M.  Miller. 
Ironldally,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
girl  droi  outs  have  better  schocri  records  than 
1»y»-  '  Wearly  all  the  local  and  regional  re- 
ports CO  ning  across  my  desk."  says  the  NEA's 
Dr.  Schj  eiber,  "indicate  that  girls  had  better 
diac4}lli  ary  reoords,  better  marks,  and  even 

:  Q'l 


'8  not  only  than  boy  dropouts  but 

B  who  stayed  In  school." 

^  hat  happens  to  the  girls  after  they 

:  lool    is    more    pathetic    and    tragic. 

]  "resident   Johnson    last   month    an- 

a  nationwide  back-to-school  drive 

the  number  of  dropouts,  he  said, 

I  n^>]oyment  rate  was  almost  17  per- 

ur   times   that  of  the  entire  labor 

What  the  President  did  not  mention 

nearly  twice  as  many  girl  as  boy 

were  unemployed. 

B-ho  have  quif  school  find  themselves 

bottom   of  the  employment   barrel. 

only  the  most  menial  and  routine 

ive  the  lowest  pay.  are  the  last  to 

and  the  first  to  be  laid  off,  and  are 

'  trork  for  longer  periods.     They  can't 

■;    unemi^oyment    benefits,    because 

them  have  never  been  employed. 

study  of  dropout  girls  showed 
percent  had  never  worked.     Those 


ie>  elve 


g«t 
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who  did  were  mostly  part-time  waitresses 
and  carhops.  Even  in  the  Industrial  city  ci 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  twice  as  many  girl  drop- 
outs were  unemployed  as  held  Jobe,  School 
Superintendent  Joseph  B.  Porter  told  Parade. 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  girl  drop- 
oute  enter  the  labor  market  with  no  skills 
whatsoever,"  says  I>r.  Schrelber.  "They  are 
111  prepared  and  Inadequately  educated  to 
enter  the  adult  world.  They  knock  on  the 
doors  of  emplojnnent  offices,  file  applications, 
are  interviewed,  but  then  at  least  half  are 
turned  away.  They  face  the  prospect  not 
only  of  unemployment  but  also  of  being  un- 
employable." 

A  few  years  ago  this  wasn't  true.  A  girl 
could  drop  out  of  school  and  usually  drop 
into  a  Job.  But  today  automation  Is  making 
a  scarcity  of  unskilled  Jobs.  With  machines 
now  doing  much  of  the  work  formerly  done 
by  hand,  girls  need  special  skills  to  operate 
machines  or  w<»'k  in  offices. 

In  an  increasingly  selective  labor  market, 
preference  Is  given  to  the  better  qualified. 
"Why  should  I  gamble  on  a  quitter  when 
there  are  better  risks?"  asks  a  Pennsylvania 
personnel  director.  "If  this  girl  didn't  finish 
high  school,  something  must  be  wrong.  Why 
should  I  take  on  her  troubles?" 

DOROTHY'S   PROBLEM 

What  hapi>ens  to  a  girl  dropout  is  typified 
by  the  case  of  Dorothy,  who  recently  visited 
Katherine  Cook,  director  of  guidance  for 
the  Arlington,  Va.,  schools.  An  attracive, 
intelligent,  neat  22-year-oId,  Dorothy  told 
Bliss  Cook: 

"I  quit  school  in  the  10th  grade  on  my 
16th  birthday  even  though  I  had  pretty  good 
marks.  I  didn't  get  along  too  well  with  the 
other  kids,  who  had  their  own  cliques  and 
cars  and  things.  I  thought  I  was  being 
snubbed.  When  I  talked  about  it  at  home, 
they  didn't  seem  to  care.  Since  I  quit,  when 
I've  had  a  Job,  its  been  moetly  as  a  waitress, 
hotel  maid  or  baby  sitter.  But  now  I'd  like 
a  real  steady  Job,  like  working  for  the  gov- 
ermnent.  I  was  told  that  I  need  a  high 
school  diploma  or  have  to  take  an  equiva- 
lency examination.  Not  having  a  diploma 
has  been  my  big  problem.  I  was  told  I'd  be 
sorry  I  quit.    Well,  I  am." 

Not  surprisingly,  a  vast  niunber  of  drop- 
outs wind  up  on  relief  rolls.  In  Cook  County, 
III.,  85  percent  of  those  receiving  welfare  aid 
never  finished  high  school.  Studies  Indicate 
the  figure  elaewhere  runs  as  high  as  90  per- 
cent. Dropouts  also  make  up  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  250,000  women  who  bear  il- 
legitimate children  every  year — 90,000  of 
whom  are  teenagers  and  5,000  of  whom  are 
under  15.  This  is  partly  because  many 
schools  follow  a  rigid  policy  of  aut<»natically 
expelling  girls  when  they  become  pregnant 
and  do  little  to  encourage  them  to  return 
to  school  after  the  baby  is  bom.  Thia  is 
especiaUy  shortsighted,  because  the  girl  may 
now  need  education  more  than  ever  in  order 
to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and  the  baby. 

Why  do  most  girls  quit  school? 

By  far  the  largest  number  claim  they 
drop  out  to  marry  or  because  they  wish  to 
marry.  According  to  one  estimate,  about 
200,000  girls  aged  15  to  17  each  year  forsake 
the  road  to  learning  for  the  bridal  path. 

Sadly,  these  marriages  turn  out  much  less 
successfully  than  others.  One  study  shows 
that  dropouts  tend  to  marry  dropouts,  thus 
perpetiiatlng  the  breed.  And  when,  they  do 
not  marry  dropouts  the  results  may  be  worse. 
One  expert  cites  the  case  of  Alice  who,  when 
Pred  finished  high  school,  quit  to  marry  him. 
For  a  time  they  were  happy.  But  Pred,  an 
alert  and  ambitious  young  man  who  realized 
that  he  needed  more  education,  enrolled  for 
night  courses.  Often  his  college  friends 
gathered  at  his  home.  Alice,  good  wife  that 
she  tried  to  be,  quietly  filled  the  coffee  cups 
and  listened  to  them  talk  about  things  she 
did  not  understand.  She  felt  left  out.  As 
the  time  went  on,  a  gap  developed  between 
Alice    and  her   husband.     Ttiey  seemed  to 


have  less  and  less  to  say  to  each  other,  "n^, 
final  result  was  heartbreak  for  Alice  and 
divorce. 

A  second  big  reason  why  girls  quit  school 
is  rebellion  agaiiut  their  parents.  An  Inten- 
sive  Chicago  study  of  intellectually  capable 
dropout^  directed  by  Dr.  Solomon  Uchter 
found  that,  "The  majority  of  girls  were  re- 
belling and  acting  out  hostUities  agal^^j 
problems  at  home  not  only  in  school  but  In' 
other  social  areas  of  their  lives.  They  be- 
came aggressive  and  defiant  in  the  face  of 
any  authority.  Truancy,  one  of  the  ways 
they  expressed  their  rebellion,  was  a  fre- 
quent problem  and  often  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  their  parents." 

Many  girls,  the  study  said,  find  their  par- 
ents rigid,  dictatorial,  tyrannical  and  com- 
pulsive. They  strike  back  against  parental 
nagging  and  pushing  by  making  the  school 
the  battleground. 

A  third  important  reason  why  girls  (u 
well  as  boys)  drop  out  is  what  Dr.  Schrelber 
terms  "adverse  school  experience."  This  In- 
cludes falling  grades,  getting  behind  and  feel- 
ing discouraged,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
school  program — especially  the  lack  of  de- 
sired vocational  training — moving  from  one 
school  to  another,  rejection  by  classmates  or 
the  school  staff  and,  of  coiirse,  reading  re- 
tardation. 

TXACHKB  ATTITUDX 

Some  teachers  give  up  too  easily  on  the  po- 
tential dropout.  Dr.  K.  B.  Hoyt  of  Iowa 
State  University,  president  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  de- 
plores this  attitude  aa  one  of  "teach  the  beet 
and  shoot  the  reet." 

What  Is  being  done  to  help  girl  dropouts? 

A  dramatic  effort  now  is  being  made  by 
Uncle  Sam  through  the  Job  Corps,  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  an  arm  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  war  on  pov- 
erty. It  Is  now  operating  five  residential 
training  centers  for  about  1,500  girls  In 
Cleveland;  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Los  Angeles; 
Omaha;  and  St.  Petersburg.  Officials  hope 
to  have  14  centers  accommodating  5,000  girls 
at  this  year's  end  and  to  reach  100,000  next 
year.  The  aim  is  to  make  these  girls  useful, 
responsible  citizens. 

At  the  centers  girl  dropouts  receive  guid- 
ance, academic  and  vocational  training  in- 
cluding basic  instruction  in  reading,  speech, 
and  mathematics.  They  are  taught  business 
and  clerical  skills  and  child  and  home  care. 

Dr.  Beimetta  B.  Washington,  director  of 
the  training  centers,  a  former  Washington, 
D.C.,  high  school  principal  who  was  nation- 
ally acclaimed  for  helping  hundreds  of  young 
people  stay  in  school,  told  Parade:  "These 
girl  dropouts  do  not  know  who  they  are, 
what  they  can  be  or  what  they  want  to  be. 
They  are  afraid,  but  they  do  not  know  of 
what.  They  are  angry,  but  they  do  not  know 
at  whom.  They  are  rejected  and  they  do 
not  know  why.  All  they  want  is  to  be  some- 
body." 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  also  has  begun 
battling  the  problem.  It  trains  dropouts  In 
their  home  areas  and  heljis  them  find  Jobs 
where  they  work  30  hoiu-s  a  week  at  $1.25  an 
hour  while  attending  school  at  night.  The 
Corps  also  enables  potential  dropouts  to 
work  part  time  while  attending  school.  Jobs 
include  niu-ses  aids,  assistant  librarians,  hos- 
pital helpers,  teachers'  aids,  park  workers. 
and  playground  attendants. 

Alert  schools  also  are  launching  work- 
study  programs,  or  stepping  up  those  tliat 
already  exist.  New  York  State  now  has  a 
lively  School  To  Employment  Program 
(STEP)  where  potential  dropout  students  at- 
tend school  in  the  morning  and  work  In  the 
afternoon.  Orange  County.  Calif.,  has  a 
unique  svunmer  school  program  for  dropouts 
with  ungraded  classes  in  reading,  English, 
math,  and  otlier  subjects.  Other  school  sys- 
tems, including  Toledo;  Seattle;  Philadel- 
phia; Portland,  Qreg.;  Washington,  D.C.;  and 


ftvn  Francisco  have  their  programs  to  h*lp 
^ed  mothers  continue  their  educations 
^  receive  child  care  and  family  living  in- 

''^Jf^lUng  how  successful  women  were  in 
tr^onally  male  Jobs  during  World  War  n. 
STichreiber  suggests  opening  industrial  arts 
SoTclaases  to  girls  in  junior  high^  '  M«t 
wort  experience  programs  have  been  initi- 
Ttod  and  developed  speclflcaUy  for  boys,'' he 
J^ts  out.  "It  is  dlBappolnting  to  find 
Cardiy  any  developed  particularly  tar  girls. 

Indeed  infinitely  more  needs  to  be  done  by 
parents,  'schools,  employers  union*,  civic. 
Cde  and  rellgloua  organizations,  if  the 
^oeedy  of  America's  girl  dropouts  is  to  be 
rV^.  We  must  try  harder  to  break  this 
vicious  cycle  of  hxunan  waste  where  the  girl 
dropout  becomes  the  frustrated  woman— and 
the  next  generation  pays  the  price . 

And  we  must  overcome  the  attitude  that 
education  of  girls  is  unimportant.  For,  as 
Mrs  Lyndon  Johnson  has  said,  "When  you 
twu^h  a  man,  you  teach  an  individual.  But 
when  you  teach  a  woman,  you  teach  a 
family."         ^^^^^^^__^ 

Oatsidcrs  in  MissUiippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  lassissiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28, 1965 
Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  observing  the  activities  of 
the  so-caUed  civil  rights  groups  In  the 
South  over  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
noticed  along  with  most  every  responsible 
resident  in  the  South,  that  these  activi- 
ties generally  are  not  initiated  by  ro- 
dents of  the  South,  but  by  people  from 
outside  the  South  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  racial  unrest. 

In  the  September  9,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Neshoba  Democrat,  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
there  appeared  a  copy  of  a  letter  frwn 
an  unsigned  author  pointing  out  that 
while  one  State  representative  was  in 
Mississippi  causing  trouble,  he  was  avoid- 
ing Important  legislative  business  in  his 
home  State.  , 

I  particularly  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
the  letter  which  points  out  that  even 
though  this  dedicated  civil  rights  worker 
could  travel  over  1,000  miles  to  get  ar- 
rested in  Mississippi,  he  could  not  even 
travel  98  miles  from  the  State  capitol  to 
participate  in  a  full-scale  race  riot  In  his 
own  home  city. 

The  article  follows: 

MASSACHXnSETTB    CmZEN    GlVKS    HIS    OPINION 

or  Arrested  Lawmakes 

(Note.— The  following  letter  Is  self-ex- 
planatory. It  was  received  by  Deputy  Sheriff 
OecU  Price  tills  week,  following  the  arrest, 
bathing,  and  Jailing  of  a  Massachiisctts  State 
representative  here  last  week.) 

Dear  Shkritt  Price:  This  letter  will  not  be 
signed  as  I  am  a  Massachusetts  State  em- 
ployee and  it  could  cost  me  my  Job.  I  know 
you  will  understand  why  I  am  not  signing 
it  for  that  reason. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  Boston  newspaper 
deals  with  the  arrest  of  one  State  Repre- 
sentative Vigna\ilt  who  was  in  your  com- 
m\mity  this  past  week. 

Let  me  teU  you  about  him.  He  is  a  flrst- 
class  nut.  He  has  a  station  wagon  that  he 
parks  in  the  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  statehouM 


in  Boston  and  he  sleeps  In  it  right  there  in 

the  lot. 

During  the  time  he  was  in  your  commu- 
nity, the  Btossachusette  Legislature  had  sev- 
eral important  tax  matters  before  it.  These 
were  in  regard  to  Impoeing  new  taxes  and 
this  is  a  rather  important  subject  to  all  the 
working  people  of  this  State  and  yet  this 
representative,  who  was  elected  and  paid  by 
the  people  of  this  State  to  attend  to  their 
business,  found  time  to  travel  1,000  mUes 
away  to  stick  his  nose  into  something  that 
was  no  concern  of  his  for  if  he  had  wanted 
to  take  part  in  so-caUed  civU  rights  demon- 
strations there  was  one  in  his  own  home 
city  of  Sprlngfleld  last  Sunday.  However, 
he  cutely  decided  to  stay  in  Boston,  98  mUee 
away,  that  Siinday  and  was  actuaUy  seen 
inside  the  rtatehouae  lo  that  he  was  going 
to  be  certain  no  one  co\ild  locate  him  and 
ask  him  to  participate  in  that  march. 

Aa  for  the  important  tax  matters  in  the 
statehouse,  he  missed  every  single  n^call 
on  that  question  and  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict are  not  too  happy  about  that  for  they 
are  also  aware  of  his  trip  down  to  Philadrt- 
pliia  and  also  aware  that  certain  agitat<Kv 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  charging  poUce  bru- 
tality against  membere  of  his  own  city's  po- 
lice force  who  were  called  in  to  brecik  up  a 
noisy  gathering  at  Negroes  near  a  local  night- 
club. Tlie  people  of  Bpringfleld,  Mass.,  have 
a  mayor  named  Ryan  and  he  told  the  so- 
called  dvU  rl^ts  people  off  in  no  uncertain 
terms  and  told  them  th«-e  would  be  law  and 
order  despite  what  they  thought. 

As  for  Vignault,  his  trip  to  your  commun- 
ity wlU  cost  him  something  in  the  next  Sec- 
tion for  there  are  already  plans  to  line  up  an 
opponent  against  him  and  these  newspaper 
articles  will  not  hrtp  him  get  elected  in 
Sprlngfleld  where  the  people  are  not  too 
happy  over  developments  there. 

PJB. ^Everyone   In  the  statehouse  roared 

out  loud  when  they  read  his  statement 
"they  made  me  take  a  shower  and  I  was  ter- 
rified." Like  most  at  thoee  bearded  nn- 
washed  creatures,  they  hate  soap  and  water. 
Too  bad  you  did  not  itlek  the  soap  where  it 
would  have  done  the  most  good. 

P.S. — BlB  companion.  Donovan,  is  an  un- 
employed schoolteacher.  How  does  that 
measure  up  in  a  State  where  we  have  hxm- 
dreds  of  schools  where  any  teacher  worth 
his  salt  could  get  a  Job  In  5  minutes?  Just 
another  unwashed  slob  who  does  not  want  to 
work  but  wo\ild  rather  trtl  everyone  eise 
how  to  tend  their  affairs. 


point  the  editorial  on  this  event  from  the 
Boulder  Daily  Camera  of  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 23. 1965: 

fJtni.wa  Is  OlTTSTANDINC  IN  HXS  FiXLD 


Boalder  Better  Place  To  Lbc  Becaotc  of 
Dwaia  Miller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 


Dwaln  BCiller,  hard-working  Boulder  parks 
and  recreation  director,  has  earned  hoiwr  for 
himself  and  the  community.  This  week  at 
Milwaukee  the  First  Lady  of  the  land,  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  presented  Mr.  MUler 
the  Everly  Medal  of  the  American  Institute 
oif  Park  Executives. 

The  citation  reads  in  part:  "Dwain  Miller 
exemplifiee  the  caliber  of  iwofeesional  re- 
quired to  meet  the  chaUenge  ot  the  future. 
His  record  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  lUiietrates  his 
adeptness  and  ability  to  create  the  vibrant, 
metmlngful  program  for  porks  and  recrea- 
tion. Confronted  with  staggering  problems 
in  consolidating  two  departments  when  as- 
suming hU  present  position  In  1961,  he  has 
welded  the  two  into  one  cohesive  unit  and 
has  made  giant  strides  in  park  development, 
maintenance,  and  recreation  programs." 

To  Boulderltes  this  means  devtiopment  o< 
new  pcuks.  including  Scott  Carpenter  Park 
with  its  fine  swimming  pool,  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  faciUtiea.  siich  aa  the  e^jan- 
slon  of  the  north  Boulder  tennis  courts,  the 
exceUent  improvements  at  Nortli  Bouldw 
Park,  revamping  and  Improving  the  old 
Bwlmming  pool  at  Slat  and  Spruce,  to  name  a 

few. 

Boulder's  vast  5,000-acre  mountain  parks 
system  has  been  an  added  challenge.  Under 
Mr.  Miller's  administration  new  picnic  and 
recreation  areos  have  been  developed  in  the 
mountains.  Flagstaff  Mountain  Park  has 
been  greaUy  improved,  and  the  new  Cathe- 
dral Park  has  been  established  on  the  Koesler 
Lake  Road. 

Recreation  activities  have  seen  exceUent 
expansion  and  improvement,  giving  wide  op- 
portunities for  wholesome,  ooostructive  rec- 
reatlCTi  to  citizens  of  all  ages  but  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  programs  for  youth  and 
senior  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  programs  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Miller's  department  is  the 
Junior  ranger  work  and  recreatl<m  force,  in 
which  boys  are  given  sxmuner  Jobs  making 
Improvements  in  parks.  Mi».  Johnson  had  a 
special  word  ot  praise  for  such  programs  in 
her  speech  at  MUwaukee. 

The  Everly  Award  was  Mr.  Miller's  second 
major  citation.  Earlier  he  received  the 
Fkmnders'  Award  from  the  Southwest  Park 
and  Recreation  Training  Inatltnte.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Institute  tills  year. 

His  Job  has  been  a  tougb.  one.  In  a  rapidly 
growing  community,  such  as  Boulder.  It  Is  no 
easy  task  to  keep  up  with  expanding  pork 
and  recreation  needs.  But  Ux.  Miller  Is,  a 
hold  worker  and  able  planner.  And  he  has 
a  knack  for  getting  cooperation,  without 
which  he  would  have  made  little  progress. 
This  k""^^  mokes  up  moet  of  the  difference 
between  an  effective  leadw  and  a  mere  of- 
ficeholder. 

Boulder  is  fortimate  to  have  a  man  of  Mr. 
Miller's  caUber  in  so  difficult  a  Job. 


Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Congress  continues  to  work  on  the  proc- 
ess of  tryhag  to  make  America's  out- 
doors a  continually  more  beautiful  thing 
It  Is  good  to  be  reminded  that  such  legis- 
lation must  d«)end  upon  skilled  Ameri- 
cans and  artisans  to  be  meaningful  and 
permanent. 

In  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  such  a  person,  Mr.  Dwaln 
Miller,  who  last  week  was  presented  the 
Everly  Medal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives,  by  the  First  lAdy, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  include  at  this 


Hoaie  ResolntioB  5«0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1965 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
House  Resolution  560.  which  deals  with 
the  right  of  one  Western  Hemisphere 
nation  to  intervene  in  another  hemis- 
phere nation  where  ttiere  Is  a  Oommu- 
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th  -eat. 


.  has  drawn  predictable  crlti- 

Latln  America — ^In  the  press, 

government  circles  and  among  the 


fiom 
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aware 
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State  Department  certainly  was 
that  the  resolution  would  come 
ire  in  Latin  America,  but  it  de- 
o  make  its  feelings  known  clearly 
of  Congress, 
the  State  Department  may  not 
anticipated  was  the  steady  criticism 
resolution  would  face  in  this 
And  In  this  respect.  I  find  my- 
the  side  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tlnguis  led  newspapers  in  the  Nation — 
Ne'  J  York  Times,  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Chi  Istlan  Science  Monitor,  the  Wash- 
Post,  and  the  Washington  Eve- 
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many  of  my  colleagues  may  not 

kpown  about  the  Times  editorial 

of   the   New   York   newspaper 

[  would  like  to  bring  it  to  their 
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editorial,  which  was  read   over 

here  last  Sunday  on  "The  New 

of  the  Air."  follows: 

TuKMiMu  THi  Clock  Back 

E  ouse  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 

I  in  favor  of  unilateral  intervention 

America  that  can  only  harm  this 

diplomatic  efforts  and  provide  help- 

:anda  for  its  enemies.    It  was  the 

'8  work  the  House  has  done  in  a 
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rpsolutlon  provides  that  if  any  coun- 

Westem  Hemisphere  decides  that 

even  a  threat  of  subversive  domlna- 

my  other  hemispheric  country,  then 

ake  steps  to  forestall  or  combat"  it. 

1,  according  to  the  resolution,  may 

Include  "resort  to  armed  force." 

was  a  time  when  this  declaration 

sounded  perfectly  normal.    That 

period  earUer  in  this  century  when 

a  Presidents  almost  routinely  dis- 

the  marines  to  Caribbean  and  Cen- 

countries  to  protect  private 

I.  collect  debts,  punish  bandits, 

order.    But  this  coxintry's  ex- 

with    that    hlt-or-mlBs    kind    of 

proved    that    it   created    more 

thsJQ   It   solved,   no   matter   how 

the  objectives — and  they  weren't 

enlightened. 

ago.  there  began  the  effort — 

under   administrations    of    both 

to  disengage  the  United  States  from 

ei  tanglonents  and  to  liquidate  their 

~    '       One  of  the  principal  alms  of 

's  diplomacy  in  Latin  America 

to  convert  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

multilateral    commitment    and    to 

hemispheric    Institutions    to    cope 

defense  and  Cooununist  sub- 


tcned 


gen  iratlon 


effects 
coi  ntry'i 
beei 


military 


sitdden  intervention  in  the  Dominican 

last  spring  was  a  serious  mistake 

among   other   things.    It   undid    so 

the  mutual  confidence  this  country 

it  decades  trying  to  establish.     The 

t^solution   Is   not  only   a   gratuitous 

ent  of  this  mistake  but  It  wiU  make 

difficult   than   ever   to   correct   it. 

all,  it  puts  the  House  on  record  as 

the  Immoral  and  illegal  position 

coxmtry.  whenever  It  sees  fit,  is 

j^olate  its  treaty  otoUgatlons  to  other 

countries — obligations     which 

prior  consiUtaticm  and  provide  for 

The  Congresses  of  both  Colom- 

0*  Peru  have  already  passed  reeolu- 

S  tbe  House  action. 

d  lelarattcm  has  no  binding  effect  and 

'  ed  to  6Xaappeai  quietly  on  the  Sen- 

but  the  harm  has  been  done,  and  at 

expense  to  the  national  interest. 


ths 


act  ton. 


Equity  Into  Bank  Holding  Company 
,  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  last 
week  to  exclude  exemptions  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  it 
brought  all  banks  and  companies  under 
one  roof,  providing  equity  under  the  law. 

The  legislation.  H.R.  7371,  as  amended, 
now  goes  to  the  Senate,  where  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  has  announced  he  will 
have  hearings  on  the  bill  early  in  1966. 
Senator  Robertson  has  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  similar  bill  to  the  amendment 
which  was  added  to  the  House  bill  on  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
which  excludes  all  exemptions,  and  which 
has  the  support  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  am  confident  this  legislation  will  be 
enacted  into  law  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  and  I  plan  to  vigorously 
support  it.  The  principle  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act — that  banks 
should  not  have  the  ability  to  bail  out 
their  nonbanking  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bank  depositors — will  be  up- 
held with  this  broadened  version  of  the 
act. 

I  enclose  an  editorial  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of,  September  25,  1965.  which 
stresses  the  need  for  equity  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Miami.  Pla., 
Sept.  5.  1065] 

B&MKXD    IWTO    THK    Sn»    POCXXT 

Sauce  brewed  for  the  goose  was  ladled 
also  on  the  gander  by  a  House  vote  In  Wash- 
ington this  week. 

Representative  Wright  Patman.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  was  pushing  a  bill  which  would 
compel  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate  of  Jack- 
sonvUle  either  to  get  out  of  the  banking 
business  or  get  rid  of  its  other  holdings  such 
as  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  the  St. 
Joe  Paper  Co.,  and  extensive  real  estate. 

Because  it  Is  a  testamentary  trust,  the 
Du  Pont  estate  Is  exempt  from  the  Federal 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  This  laws  says, 
in  effect,  that  you  can't  own  banks  and  non- 
banking  interests  at  the  same  time.  Other 
exemptions  apply  to  labor  unions,  churches, 
charitable  organizations,  and  nonbanking 
companies  controlling  only  one  bank. 

Opponents  of  Representative  Patman's 
bill  contended  It  was  aimed  only  at  the  Du 
Pont  estate,  which  is  run  mainly  by  Ed 
Ball.  They  charged  that  the  measure  was 
inspired  largely  by  organized  labor  because 
of  the  FEC  strike. 

Representative  Charles  Bennxtt,  of  Jack- 
sonville, won  approval  of  an  amendment 
which  would  abolish  all  exemptions  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  as  requested 
rei)eatedly — in  vain — by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Representative  Bennett  said  orga- 
nized labor  was  against  his  amendment  be- 
caxise  it  would  remove  the  exemption  which 
lets  unions  own  banks. 

The  Congressman  from  Jacksonville  said 
he  beUeved  the  Du  Pont  bill  alone  would 
die  in  the  Senate.     Other  observers  think 


his    amendment    guarantees   SMiate   dlsap> 
proval  or  Inaction. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Bennett's  amendment 
Injected  equity  into  a  bill  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  punitive  legislation  agsinst 
the  Florida  Du  Pont  estate.  As  passed  by 
the  House,  the  measiire  deserves  favorable 
consideration  by  ihe  Senate. 


Federal  Business  and  Equal  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or     ATAPAMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 

Mr.      MARTIN     of     Alabama."  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permiseion  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article  by  David  Law- 
rence   from    the    Washington   Evening 
Star  of  September  27.    Mr,  Xj^^nence 
warns  of  the  Inherent  dangers  in  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  admin- 
istration in  forcinsr  all  businesses  doing 
business  with  the  Government  to  con- 
form to  Federal  standards  In  their  hir- 
ing practices. 
The  article  feHows: 
Feoxral  Business  and  Eqxtal  Rights 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson  has  Just  approved  s 
plan  to  put  into  effect  a  system  whereby 
each  department  in  the  Federal  Government 
is,  in  effect,  to  Judge  for  Itself  how  to  punish 
racial  discrimination.  In  the  award  of  Fed- 
eral contracts,  the  authority  to  be  vested  In 
the  operating  departments  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  la  dsaUnc  with  probtems  of  discrimi- 
nation Is  so  broad  that  there  are  virtually 
no   guidelines   except   Individual   discretion. 

It  would  be  i>o88lble,  for  instance,  to  use 
this  power  to  demand  of  private  businesses 
and  their  subcontractors  that,  before  being 
awarded  a  Goveniment  contract,  an  "equal 
rights"  doctrine  shoiild  be  appUed  so  as  to 
require,  employment  of  50  percent  whites 
and  50  percent  nonwhltes. 

While  the  objective  in  attempting  to  re- 
move racial  discrimination  is  a  worthy  one, 
the  method  to  be  used  can  do  more  harm 
than  good.  To  abolish  the  Interdepart- 
mental agencie«,  as  the  President  plans  to 
do.  Is  a  step  la  the  wrong  direction.  Instead 
of  concentrating  responsibility,  it  tends  to 
diffuse  responsUMllty. 

Vice  President  Hitbebt  HnicpRaxT's  memo- 
randxma.  as  approved  and  issued  by  the  White 
House,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Every  employee  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  oxir  vast  education  programs 
must  recognize  that  he  is  also  responsible 
for  enforcement  of  equal  opportxuiity  and 
nondiscrimination. 

"Every  individual  responsible  for  the  ad- 
minlstratitm  of  our  labor  program^  must 
recognize  that  he  is  also  respenslble  hx  com- 
pliance with  our  civil  rights  laws  as  they 
affect  his  progr&tna. 

"Bvery  person  who  contracts  oh  behalf 
of  the  Government  with  private  parties  must 
recognize  ftat  he  is  respossible  for  non- 
dlscrimlnatloB  In  Government  contracts. 

"Every  individual  who  hires  any  Federal 
employee  must  recognize  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  equal  •pportunity  for  all  Americans 
ta  serve  in  the  Federal  Govnnment. 

"In  short.  I  believe  the  time  has  now 
come  when  c^>erating  functions  can  and 
should  be  performed  by  departments  and 
agendas  with  clearly  defined  responsibUlty 
for  the  basic  program,  and  that  interagency 
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eommlttees  and  other  interagency  awange- 
m^  would  now  only  diffuse  responslbUity. 
Federal  officials  hitherto  hAve  had  lee- 
-»v  to  awaitiing  contracts  when  strictly 
Gnomic  or  business  factors  were  Involved 
Sat  were  related  to  the  kind  of  service  or 
Tvmducts  the  Oovemment  co«uld  expect  for 
itamoney.  But  now  for  the  first  time  a 
geological  or  political  factor  has  been  In- 

^'wha?  for  Instance,  are  the  "standards." 
H  anv  which  will  be  prescribed  for  the  guld- 
Mioe  of  individual  offlclals  In  the  operating 
departments,  and  what  happens  if  they  use 

'^The^S^wne  CSourt  of  the  United  Stetes 
in  an  8-to-l  decision  has  ruled  that  Con- 
Eress  cannot  delegate  broad  legislative  power 
rto  executive  agencies  or  departments  or 
commissions,  but  that  If  any  delegation  la 
authorized  the  legislative  standards  must  be 
.celled  out  expllclUy  to  the  law  itself. 

In  the  present  instance,  who  Is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  company  that  employs  a 
-mall  percentage  of  nonwhite  employees  has 
made  roonsdentlous  effort  to  find  qualified 
warkers  to  that  category? 

Will  the  bustoessman  be  allowed  to  go  to 
court  to  prove  his  case? 

WUl  he  be  permitted  to  have  counsel  to 
croes-examlne  Oovemment  ofllcials  who  ac- 
cuse him  of  dlscrlinlnation? 

wm  there  be,  to  other  words,  "due  process 
of  law"  i^pUed  to  checkmate  any  arbitrary 
action? 

All  this  potots  up  the  problem  before  Con- 
gress which  at  its  next  session  wlU  receive 
the  President's  new  plan  of  reorganlzatltHi. 
There  Is  notbtog  In  the  Ctonstltutlon  or  to 
Supreme  Court  rulings  which  permits  any 
oecutlve  department  or  agency  or  oommls- 
Blon  to  disregard  specifications  ot  a  business 
nature  and  wlthhtdd  Government  contracts 
at  will  for  reasons  not  to  any  way  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  good  or  services  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government. 

To  do  so  without  specific  authorization 
written  toto  law  by  Congress  means  that 
poUtlcal  favOTltlsm  to  the  award  of  OoTem- 
ment  contracts  wUl.  to  effect,  have  been  sanc- 
tioned.   

Congress  Power  on  die  Decline 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 
Mr.  SPRINQER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
concerned  with  the  decline  of  the  power 
of  Congress  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
Chief  Executive  as  well  as  the  Supreme 
Court.    The  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy  Research— a  non- 
proflt  educational  institution — has  com- 
pleted a  study  of  this  situation.    The 
attached  editorial  from  the  Champalgn- 
Urbana  News-Gazette  of  Friday,  Septan- 
ber  24.  1965,  is  herewith  wjpended  and 
gives  in  summary  the  results  of  that 
study  for  the  information  of  all  of  us  in 
the  House: 

Congress'  Power  on  the  Decline 
Give  a  man  a  specific  assignment  and 
practically  unlimited  resources  to  accomplish 
it,  and  then  tiim  him  loose  with  few  restric- 
tions, and  he  wouldn't  be  human  if  he  didn't 
stray  from  his  allotted  task  toto  areas  of 
more  power  and   personal   satisfaction. 

In  essence,  this  is  the  warning  given  about 
the  ofllce  of  the  Presidency  by  the  American 


Enterprise  Institute  lor  PubUc  Policy  Be 
search  The  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion has  completed  a  study  of  the  present 
role  of  congress  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  pubUc  Is  creating  "a  veritable  threat  of 
dictatorship"  by  placing  both  the  office  and 
the  person  of  the  President  on  an  exalted 

pedestal.  ,  ^^     ■» 

Seldom  11  ever  to  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public has  congressional  Influence  to  Gov- 
ernment been  at  such  a  low  ebb.  While  the 
executive  branch  has  assumed  many  of  the 
prerogatives  once  held  by  Congress,  it  must 
also  be  noted  that  the  third  branch  of  the 
Federal  systMn,  the  Supreme  Court,  has  gone 
far  afield  from  the  toterprettve  role  it  was 
expected  to  play  by  Iramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  the  branch  closest  to  the  grassroots 
of  American  poUtlcs.  Congress  Is  the  es- 
sential ingredient  to  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. Only  two  men  to  the  sprawling 
executive  bureaucracy  axe  put  to  office  by  the 
voters,  and  not  that  much  <rf  the  Judicial 
branch.  ^,  ^ 

The  task  loroe  of  U.S.  scholars  which  ex- 
amtoed  the  modem  Congress  and  did  not 
like  what  it  saw  has  made  some  rec<«nincn- 
dations  to  bring  congressional  power  back 
toto  balance,  tocludlng  resident  agents  of 
Congress  throughout  the  land  to  Insure  that 
congressional  directives  are  enforced  and 
guarantees  of  wider  congressional  access  to 
todependent  Federal  agencies. 

Enumerating  the  traditional  prerogatives 
and  direct  powwrs  which  Congress  has  lost 
to  the  executive  and  Judicial  l»tuiches  to 
recent  yeara  would  be  almost  an  endless 
task,  but  the  powers  to  declare  war  and 
exert  todependent  Judgment  on  the  Federal 
budget  are  two  which  have  been  seriously 
eroded.  ^    . 

TlUs  Congress  shows  no  willingness  to  be- 
gin reversing  the  ooiizse  of  congressional 
demise,  but  perhaps  the  next  one  will. 


Missouri  River  Dams  Set  Records 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  September  28, 1965 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  onphasls  today  on  the  efficient 
use  and  conservation  of  water,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  some  of  the  great  for- 
ward strides  made  along  these  lines  in  the 
Midwestern  States. 

There  are  times  when  our  problems  in 
the  Midwest  have  centered  around  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  water  in  the 
wrong  places.  Generally  this  area  has 
long  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  this 
most  precious  resource  during  the  larger 
portion  of  each  year  just  at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  It. 

To  Inform  my  colleagues  of  the  out- 
standing success  and  the  dual  value  of 
our  six  dams  and  hydroelec|;rlc  plants  on 
the  Missouri  River  which  provide  for 
both  flood  control  and  water  conserva- 
tion, I  would  like  to  introduce  this  recent 
article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register  into 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Mc^nes  (lows)  RegUter, 

Aug.  80. 19«5] 

MissoxTXi  Rzm  Dabis  Set  Records 

Omaha.  Nraa.— With  the  six  big  upstream 

dams  and  hydroelectric  plants  on  the  MU- 


souri  River  to  record  operation,  numerous 
goals  of  efficient  water  use  and  conservation 
are  now  achieved. 

Sponsors  of  rural  electrification  projects 
and  downstream  barge  totereets  carried  on  a 
quarrel  for  several  years  over  water  releases 
from  the  dams.  Barge  totereets  wanted 
more  water  for  longer  navigation  seasons. 
Power  totereets  wanted  top  priorities  for 
hydroelectric  operations. 

Today  there  appears  to  be  enough  water 
for  everybody  on  the  river.  The  best  Jtily 
ever  experienced  by  the  Corps  of  Kngtoeers' 
main  stem  reservoir  system  brought  a  stor- 
age tocrase  for  the  month  of  July  of  2,884.000 
acre-feet  of  water. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  H.  Walker.  Missouri  Riv- 
er division  engineer,  said  the  storage  in  the 
six  reservoirs  now  exceeds  57,141.000  acre- 
feet — enough  to  place  1.6  feet  ot  water  over 
the  entire  State  of  Iowa.  This  \b  more  than 
a  2-year  average  fiow  of  the  Missduri  River. 
Generators  at  the  mato  stem  projects  are 
setting  new  records.  Electrical  en«gy  pro- 
duced during  the  month  totaled  820  million 
kUowatt-hours.  up  16  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious record  of  711  milUon  set  to  June  and 
up  44  percent  stoce  July  1964.  X^ 

A  new  dally  generation  record  was  set  July 
22  when  80.193.000  kUowatt-hours  were  pro- 
duced. This  Is  approximately  the  same 
amoimt  of  electricity  used  to  one  day  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  storage  gain  accu- 
mulated so  lar  this  year,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  complete  fill  of  the  system  conservation 
storage  wlthto  a  few  years. 

Service  to  navigation  this  season  has  been 
improved  by  raising  releases  for  naviga- 
tion to  record  levels.  Prospects  are  that 
river  navigation  from  St.  LoiUs,  Mo.,  to 
Omaha  wUl  be  conttoued  as  Ute  as  aproach- 
ing  wtoter  permits,  with  deeper  weight  loads 
carried  on  barges. 

Barge  tonnage  of  1331,752  tons  so  far  this 
season  Is  about  the  same  as  that  for  1964 
but  a  new  record  lor  the  luU  year  may  be 
established. 

First  ol  the  dams  at  Fort  Peck.  Mont,  went 
toto  operation  to  1933.  Garrison  Dam  above 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  was  put  to  operation  In 
1946-  the  Oahe  Dam,  at  Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  to 
194b!  Between  Pierre  and  Sioux  City,  taie 
Port  Randall  Dam  began  operation  to  1946. 
Gavto's  Potot  to  1962.  and  the  Big  Bend 
Dam  last  ApriL 

Flood-control  value  of  the  dams  is  almost 
toestimable.  Army  Engineers  declared. 
Without  the  use  of  the  dams  to  <H)eration 
to  1962,  the  successful  flood-tlghttog  efforts 
at  Coxmcil  Blxifls  and  Omaha  ol  that  year 
probably  would  have  failed.  Army  Engineers 
reported.  


The  Dickey-Lmcoln  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or  ICAZNS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 
Mr  TOPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  In  regard  to  the  Dlckey- 
Uncoln  School  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect appeared  In  the  largest  newspap«^  m 
my  district,  the  Portland  Press  Herald, 
on  Septanber  25. 
I  hope  Members  will  take  the  time  to 

read  it: 

DiCKET,  Deserted  anb  Dkjapttated.  Mat  Stox 

Be  RasTORKD  to  Health 

Mart  Twato  once  wrote,  to  "Pudd'nhead 

Wilson's  Calendar.-  that  'the  reports  erf  my 

death  sre  greatiy  exaggerated."  and  the  same 
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be  applied  to  the  northern  Maine 

succinctly  known  as  Dickey. 

acceptance  of  what  happened  In  the 

Representatives  on  Wednesday  Is 

evidence  that  Dickey  la  dead — 

iie  fabled  dodo — deserted  by  those 

be  Its  friends,  stabbed,  beaten, 

on  and  mutilated  by  Its  enemies, 

one  might  say,  weltering  In  Its  own 

floor  of  the  C!bamber. 

the  obsequies  and  eulogies  are 

,  to  one  versed  In  the  operation  of 

Hill  system,  it  may  be  useful  to 

the  identity  of  Dickey's  foes,  the 

or  their  hysterical  animosity,  and 

nature    of    the    hostile 

that    forced    207    Members    of    the 

Wednesday,  to  single  out  1  among 

in  the  bieimlal  public  works  bill 


decap  Itation. 
bi  unt 


of  the  campaign  was  carried 
pfivate  power  lobby,  which  is  deter- 
to  allow  a  public  power  project  to 
In  the  VJS.  Northeast,  if  it  can  be 
This  Is  normal  and  traditional 
time  the  power  lobby  was  joined 
miners  union,  so  we  had  a  situa- 
^hich  the  power  indiistry  snuggled 
with  the  very  labor  union  whose 
is    retaining    residual    oil    quotas 
Central  BCalne  Power  Co.  and  the 
Council — another  Dickey  foe — 
an  unfair  tax  against  electricity 
consximers  in  New  England, 
his  cabal  was  formed,  logic  fled  out 
and  eventually  Dickey  was  meat- 
he  House.     But  It  may  be  well  to 
I  ilnd  what  Mark  Twain  once  wrote. 
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qONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  long  be- 
day  that  a  proposal  was  made 
to  ride  thit)ugh  life  on  a 
built  for  two,"   the   Columbia 
Co.  was  building  bicycles 
.chusets.    Founded  in  Boston  In 
I  CivU  War  officer,  the  company 
Westfield  in  the  First  Con- 
District  of  Massachusetts  22 
and  has  been  in  operation 
since. 

Columbia,   the  oldest  bicycle 

in  the  United  States,  is 

vigorous  direction  of  a  group 

men  headed  by  Norman  A. 

lie  president  of  the  company. 

short  years,  the  dynamism  of 

has  been  transferred  to  the 

of  this  company:  production 

gj^test  it  has  ever  been  in  the 

year  history  of  the  company 

he  q^lrit  which  today  is  often 

of  success  for  our  manuf actur- 

'.  the  opoatlons  of  the  long- 

bic^clemaker  Is  being  diversified  to 
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The  St  ary  of  Columbia  Manuf actiuing 
Co.  Is  oie  of  which  anyone  would  be 
proud,  b  It  there  is  even  more  to  it  than 
this.  Esspite  all  of  their  20th  cen- 
tury id)  as  and  their  application  of 
modem    technl<iues    to    the    ecxnpany 


the    manufacture    of    school 


operations  to  insure  maximum  quality, 
efficiency,  and  productivity,  these  able 
young  men  have  not  forsaken  the  herit- 
age which  has  come  down  to  them  from 
those  early  days  in  Boston.  President 
Clarke  expresses  it  quite  matter  of  factly: 
Despite  nvimerous  offers  of  financial  as- 
sistance and  offers  to  move  to  other  States, 
as  many  of  oxir  competitors  have  done,  we 
decided  to  remain  In  Westfield  and  continue 
as  an  important  factor  In  the  community  and 
the  State. 

Everyone  in  Massachusetts  and 
especially  iftyself  and  the  people  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  are  gratified 
by  this  action.  Mr.  Clarke  and  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Columbia  Manufacturing 
Co.  are  assets  to  Westfield  and  to 
Massachusetts.  I  am  proud  to  count 
them  among  my  constituents  and  look 
forward  to  their  continued  contributions 
to  the  community,  the  district,  and  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  tradition  which 
they  have  established  over  the  years. 

The  August  1965,  voliime  of  Industry 
magazine  contained  an  article  on  this 
progressive  manufacturing  organization. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  testi- 
monial to  the  fact  that  enterprise  and 
initiative,  without  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple or  heritage,  are  very  much  alive  in 
Massachusetts  today: 
Westfield  Fikm  Now  a  Major  Factor  in  Two 

Rapidly  Growing  Industries — Oldest  U.S. 

Bicycle     Manttfacttther     Also     Produces 

School  PVrniture 

Colmnbla  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Westfield,  a  leading  name  In  bicycle  manu- 
factiirlng  since  1877,  Is  diversifying  Its  op- 
erations Into  the  promising  school  furniture 
field  at  the  same  time  the  bicycle  business  is 
booming. 

Columbia  shipped  50.000  bicycles  In  June, 
by  far  the  best  month  In  the  company's  his- 
tory, but  the  management  of  the  Westfield 
firm  continues  to  give  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  developing  and  promoting  Its  line  of 
tubular  furniture  which  will  account  for 
about  15  percent  of  Columbia's  sales  volume 
this  year. 

LOGICAL    PRODUCT   ADDITION 

Presldefit  Norman  A.  Clarke  is  enthusiastic 
about  Columbia's  growth  prospects.  "We  are 
in  two  rapidly  growing  industries  and  have 
become  a  major  factor  in  both."  he  said. 

Columbia's  entry  Into  the  school  furniture 
field  has  resulted  in  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  Westfield  company  and  the  C.  P. 
Church  EMvlslon  of  American  Standard  Corp. 
In  Monson.  Church,  best  known  for  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  seats,  supplies  all  of 
the  seats,  backs,  and  desk  tops  for  Colum- 
bia's tubular  furniture. 

Productions  of  school  furniture  began  at 
Columbia  on  a  small  scale  in  1953.  The  new 
line  was  a  logical  product  addition.  Clarke 
said,  because  of  Columbia's  extensive  facili- 
ties for  making  fabricating  and  plating  steel 
tubing  used  in  manufacturing  bicycles. 

The  furniture  Is  sold  through  distributors, 
primarily  in  the  Northeast.  New  territories 
are  being  added  gradually  In  other  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

GBOWINO  INTEREST  IN  CYCLINO 

While  the  bicycle  is  no  longer  Columbia's 
only  product,  it  will  always  be  its  main  busl- 
neisB.  Colimibla.  the  oldest  manufacturer  of 
bicycles  in  the  United  States,  is  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  capture  an  even  greater  share 
of  a  growing  market.  The  Athletic  Institute 
reports  that  cycling,  with  55  million  partici- 
pants, is  the  Nation's  second  leading  partici- 
pant sport. 

More  leisure  time  and  a  variety  of  factors 
acoounts  for  the  growing  interest  in  cycUng. 


One  of  the  country's  most  prominent  canU- 
ologlsts.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  of  Boston,  ta 
also  one  of  cycling^  moat  avid  advocates.  Be 
was  instrumental  in  maki»g  cycling  an  la. 
portant  part  of  the  Federal  physical  fltne« 
program  Inaugurated  during  the  admlnlstn- 
tlon  of  former  President  Elsenhower.  Dr 
White  has  led  many  of  the  industry's  praauy. 
tlonal  events,  stressing  cycling  as  »  life- 
saving  exercise  for  all  ages. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  XJdall 
with  the  backing  of  President  Johnson,  haa 
proposed  Federal  aid  for  the  development  of 
cycling  paths  and  other  facilities  by  the 
States  and  local  communities.  He  also  wants 
similar  facilities  in  the  natioaal  parks. 

Other  industry  promotions,  such  as  Ameri- 
can Bicycle  Month,  plus  new  interest  shown 
In  collegiate  and  other  amateur  bike  racing, 
has  drawn  more  attention  to  cycling. 

Clarke  estimates  that  by  Just  holding  its 
own  percentage  of  the  bicycle  market,  Co- 
lumbia is  assured  of  tremendous  growth. 
"We  are  lajring  plans  now  for  facilities  and 
equipment  to  produce  68,000  to  70,000  bikes 
per  month,"  he  said. 

SOLUTION  TO  IMPORT  PROBLEMS 

Columbia's  sales  this  year  are  expected  to 
be  about  double  the  volume  of  1960  when 
the  present  ownership  took  over  the  com- 
pany. Industry  sales  of  6  million  bikes  have 
been  forecast  for  this  srear;  by  1970  they  are 
expected  to  reach  8  million. 

Although  imports  represent  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  total  Industry  sales,  Clarke  sayB- 
that  they  still  present  an  extreme  competi- 
tive force,  requiring  heavy  production  vol- 
ume by  U.8.  manufacturers  to  make  a  profit. 

About  1  million  bikes  will  be  imported 
this  year,  down  from  1.9  million  last  year. 
The  Imports  will  come  In  frcan  17  different 
coimtrles  where  pricing  policies  and  restric- 
tions prevent  U.S.  man\ifacturers  from 
entering  those  markets  on  a  profitable  basis. 

One  way  Columbia  has  found  to  fight  for- 
eign competition  is  to  import  component 
parts  which  it  formerly  purchased  in  the 
U.S.  market.  Clarke  said  the  Westfield  com- 
pany buys  tires,  coaster  brakes,  three-speed 
gear  mechanisms,  chains,  lamps,  spokes,  and 
saddles  in  the  world  market. 

The  duty  cm  finished  bikes  was  cut  from 
30  to  7.5  percent  In  1949,  favoring  foreign 
bike  producers.  In  one  of  the  few  success- 
ful escape  clause  proceedings  before  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  the  duty  was  raised  in 
1955,  providing  some  help  to  domestic  man- 
vifacturers. 

But  the  duty  on  hike  parts  was  never 
changed  from  the  30  percent.  Even  with 
this  high  duty,  Clarke  says  many  foreign 
parts  of  high  quality  are  substantially 
cheaper  to  buy  than  equivalent  parts  made 
in  the  United  States.  He  said  Columbia  will 
buy  $3  mUllon  worth  of  parts  this  year  from 
Japan,  East  Germany,  France.  England,  and 
Sweden. 

Clarke  said  that  Columbia  never  buys  for- 
eign parts  until  a  compeny  official  has  in- 
vestigated the  company  thoroioghly  to 
determine  its  reputation  and  the  quality  of 
its  products. 

HEAVY  PAYER  OT  DUTOBB 

By  stepping  up  Its  lmix>rt  activity,  Colum- 
bia discovered  that  a  port  of  Springfield 
existed.  The  port  actually  consists  of  a  cou- 
ple of  men  sitting  in  an  office  in  the  Federal 
building,  but  it  Is  there  to  serve  western 
Massachusetts  business. 

"We  have  become  the  largest  payer  of  duty 
in  western  Massachusetts,"  Clarke  said.  The 
imported  bike  parts  are  landed  at  the  Port 
of  Boston  and  transported  by  truck  to  the 
Westfield  plant. 

PROGRESS  BEING  MADE 

Columbia  was  foimded  as  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Co.  In  1877  in  Boston  by  Albert 
A.  Pope,  an  officer  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  moved  the  company  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1878.     In  1899  Pope  acquired  the  former 
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i,nKifir  automobUe  plant  in  Westfield  and 
^bM  served  as  the  site  for  the  production 
of  Columbia  Bikes  ever  since. 

The  company  became  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Torrlngton  Co.  of  Torrlngton,  Conn.,  in  1933. 
TMTlnfrton  sold  the  company  to  a  group 
h«ded  by  Clarke  in  1960.  Other  principals 
to  the  purchasing  group  Included  Sterling 
A  Orr  who  operates  a  CadUlac  agency  in 
Springfield,  and  Elbrldge  Rathbone,  owner  of 
g  Rathbone  Corp.  of  Palmer' 

"There  were  a  lot  of  skeptics  when  we 
bought  the  company."  Clarke  said.  "Many 
bike  manufactiu-ers  were  convinced  that 
Massachusetts  was  not  an  economical  place 
to  do  business.  We  sUU  have  a  ways  to 
«,  Profits  are  not  up  as  much  as  we  would 
Uke,  but  we  are  making  progress." 

VISUALIZE  NEW  PLANT 

He  said  that  company  officials  are  dream- 
ing of  the  day  when  It  can  break  ground  for 
aliew  plant  on  a  site  it  already  owns  in 
Westfield.  "Despite  numerous  offers  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  offers  to  move  to  other 
States  as  many  of  our  competitors  have 
done  we  decided  to  remain  in  Westfield  and 
continue  as  an  important  factor  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  State,"  Clarke  said. 

The  present  plant  consists  of  243,000  square 
feet  of  manufacturing  and  storage  space 
and  is  equipped  with  the  latest  developments 
of  the  automotive  and  related  industries,  in- 
cluding a  silver-braze  frame  shop,  automatic 
dip-brazing  faculties,  mechanized  wheel 
room,  a  large  automatic  plating  shop,  con- 
veyorlzed  assembly  line,  a  unique  paint  spray 
system,  and  automatic  cartoning  equipment. 

Employment  at  Colimibla  is  in  the  400 
to  600  range  although  it  reaches  800  at  peak 
periods. 

PIONEERS    NEW    DEVELOPMENTS 

Columbia  has  been  able  to  maintain  its 
position  as  a  letuler  in  the  industry  by 
pioneering  new  developments  and  Introduc- 
ing Innovations.  "Our  company  does  more 
in  the  tooling  and  designing  of  new  models 
than  any  other  U.S.  manufacturer."  Clarke 
said.  "This  Is  a  style  conscious  industry,  so 
we've  tried  to  keep  ahead  of  our  competitors 
In  this  field." 

Columbia's  lines  of  bikes  is  divided  into 
three  major  groups — the  middleweight,  the 
standard  bike  for  young  riders:  the  light- 
weight, which  has  a  small  diameter,  high- 
pressure  tire  and  Is  the  type  preferred  by 
older  youth  and  the  adult  market;  and  the 
novelty  bike  exemplified  by  the  Playboy  sport 
Uke  with  low  wheels,  high  handlebars  and 
long  banana  saddle. 

The  company  also  makes  cycle  exercisers 
and  is  bringing  back  the  unicycle.  long  used 
by  circus  performers,  in  a  promotion  com- 
pany officials  hope  will  sweep  the  country  as 
a  new  fad. 

Columbia's  production  and  sales  will  reach 
new  all-time  highs  this  year,  signifying  that 
the  company  is  embarking  on  the  greatest 
period  of  growth  in  its  history. 

As  long  as  the  American  public  keeps  ped- 
dling bicycles  and  the  growth  of  the  Colin- 
try's  school  population  continues.  Colum- 
bia appears  destined  to  play  Increasingly 
important  roles  in  both  fields. 


Traer,  Iowa,  Couple  Active  in  Soil  a&d 
Water  Conservation 
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Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 
Mr.  BANDSTRA.     Mr.  Speaker,   soil 
Mid  water  conservation  has  contributed 


much  to  American  agriculture,  but  these 
gains  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of 
people  on  the  local  level. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Higgins  of 
Traer,  Iowa,  which  appeared  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  September  27, 1965. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Higgins  was  elected 
president  of  the  Iowa  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  District  Commissioners 
and  his  wife  was  selected  president  of  the 
association's  women's  auxiliary. 

Mr.  Higgins'  comments  on  the  value  of 
soil  end  water  conservation  are  well 
worth  reading  and,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  hereby  include  the  article: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

Sept.  27,  19651 

Bttst  Traer  Couple 

(By  Don  Muhm) 

TRAER,  Iowa.— It  Is  going  to  be  a  bixsy  year 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Higgins,  Traer  farm 
couple  recently  elected  to  State  offices  in  the 
soil  conservation  field. 

Higgins,  59,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Association  of  SoU  Conservation  Dis- 
trict Commissioners. 

Mrs.  Higgins  was  elected  president  of  the 
women's  auxiliary  of  the  same  soil  conserva- 
tion organization. 

BOTH    ACTIVE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  have  been  active  in 
the  organizatlcai  for  several  years.  Higgins 
has  served  as  a  State  director  while  his  wife 
has  been  vice  president  of  the  women's  aux- 
iliary for  a  years. 

Their  election  to  higher  offices  occurred 
d\irlng  the  conference  of  the  State  associ- 
ation last  week  in  Des  Moines. 

For  Higgins,  who  farms  680  acres  in  part- 
nership with  his  son,  Robert,  33,  soil  conser- 
vation has  a  special  meaning. 

He  recalls  that  as  a  boy  in  Harrison 
Coimty  he  helped  his  father  set  fence  posts 
in  gullies,  hoping  to  halt  the  erosive  forces 
of  ninoff  water. 

"We  tried  a  lot  of  different  things  to  stop 
the  sou  erosion,"  Higgins  related.  "But  we 
didn't  have  too  much  luck. 

"I  vowed  then  that  if  I  ever  farmed  for 
myself,  I  would  work  to  conserve  the  soil." 

The  problems  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion are  different  in  Tama  County  for  Hig- 
gins today,  compared  vrith  the  days  when  as 
a  10-year-old  In  Harrison  County  he  watched 
nature  rob  the  land  of  Its  topsoU  and  ite 
fertility. 

SOIL  PLAN 

Yet,  the  Higgins  farm  boasts  5  miles  of 
terraces,  160  acres  of  strlpcropplng,  and  a 
3-acre  farm  pond.  And,  Hlg^ns  since  1948 
has  bad,  in  effect,  a  soU  conservation  plan 
for  his  farm. 

For  the  last  8  years,  the  Traer  fanner  has 
served  as  a  Tama  County  soil  conservation 
district  commissioner.  This  is  an  elective, 
nonsalaried  poet.  And  as  a  commissioner,  he 
helps  direct  the  bistallation  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  by  the  U.S.  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  workers  in  that  county. 

Mrs.  Higgins,  In  her  Job  as  auxiliary  vice 
president,  has  directed  the  annual  statewide 
conservation  8i>eech  contest.  This  is  no 
small  chore,  since  about  325  youths  compete 
in  the  contest  annually. 

But  Mrs.  Higgins  feels  such  effort  is  well 
spent. 

"We  recognize  the  value  of  having  young 
people  fully  informed  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  sou  and  water  conservation,"  he 
said. 

"If  the  younger  generation   is  not  con- 

.  vinced  of  the  value  of  conservation,  then  the 

work  of  older  people  is  wasted.     We  think 

that  the  conservation  speech  contest  is  a 


good  investment  in  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
new  generation  of  conservationists." 
WATER  wmtaww 

Higgins  feels  that  by  contributing  time 
and  effort  to  the  soU  and  water  conservation 
movement,  he  may  Influence  other  farmers 
to  take  steps  to  halt  costly,  and  damaging, 
water  runoff  and  erosion. 

The  Higgins  family  consists  of  the  son- 
partner  Robert,  and  two  married  daughters. 
They  are  Mrs.  Gordon  Mlxdorf,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  Mrs.  Larry  Mitchell,  of  Prince- 
ton, N  J. 

There  are  some  fringe  benefits  for  the 
Traer  couple  in  its  work  along  soU  conserva- 
tion lines. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  at- 
tended the  national  soU  conservation  con- 
vention at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  went  from 
there  on  a  holiday  trip  to  HawaU. 

In  1966,  the  national  conservation  meeting 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.  And,  of 
course,  the  Hlgginses  plan  to  be  present. 


The  Kansas  City  Star 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KAKBAfl 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28, 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  October  1  issue  of  Time  magazine 
there  appears  an  article  concerning  oce 
of  the  outstanding  newspapers  which 
serves  my  district.  The  Kansas  City  Star 
is  certainly  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
newspapers  and  as  such  it  has  served  as 
a  training  ground  for  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  leaders  as  well  as 
writers  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
Ernest  Hemingway. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  the 
article  from  Time  magazine: 

So  many  reporters  have  ctxae  and  gone  at 
the  Kansas  City  Star  tliat  the  paper's  register 
of  aliunnl  has  earned  It  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  top  Joumallsm  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Last  week  1T7  former  IWATS  (short 
for  I  worked  at  the  Star)  went  back  to  Kan- 
sas City,  to  pay  tribute  to  their  alma  mater 
and  Its  longtime  editor,  Roy  A,  Roberts,  77, » 
who  retired  last  January.  The  occasion  was 
the  85th  anniversary  of  the  Star,  tmt  Um 
star  attraction  was  Roberts.  Amid  steaks, 
bloody  marys,  speeches,  reminiscences,  and  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  to  the  Star,  gueota 
could  hardly  decide  whether  they  were  more 
surprised  that  their  crusty  old  editor  had 
slimmed  from  300  poimds  to  185  or  that  he 
had  finally  given  up  control  of  the  Star.  But 
on  one  thing  they  aU  agreed:  the  paper  will 
never   be   quite   the  same  without  him. 

When  Roy  Roberts  took  over  at  the  Star.  It 
was  a  case  of  one  corpule^  autocrat  replac- 
ing another.  The  V^mT*  founder,  300- 
pound  WUllam  RockhiniNelson,  turned  to 
journalism  after  dabbling  in  real  estate,  cot- 
ton farming,  and  contracting.  Defeats  had 
only  stirred  Nelson's  crusading  spirit,  and  he 
wasted  no  time  getting  his  paper  embroUed 
in  fights  for  clean  government,  clean  streets, 
and  cletm  souls.  Derided  by  Kansas  City's 
4  other  papers,  the  Star  overtook  them 
aU,  and  by  World  War  I  had  a  clrculatlcKi  of 
200,000.  "Nelson  could  be  mean  as  hell," 
sajrs  Roberts,  who  suffered  and  learned  under 
the  founder  for  7  years.  "But  he  inspired 
loyalty.  He  loved  a  fight;  and  if  there  wasn't 
one  going,  he  would  go  out  and  pick  one." 

LOCAL    KINGICAKER 

When  he  became  editor.  Roberts  was  just 
as  belligerent.   Considering  the  Star  the  "hair 
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sbirt  0  [  the  community,"  be  Joined  in  the 
growln  (  ndrapaper  war  cm  the  corrupt  Pen- 
dergasl  xnaehlne,  and  kept  firing  until  Pen- 
dergasl  waa  destroyed.  "I'd  rather  report 
than  e  kt."  said  the  editor,  who  excelled  at 
both.  He  loved  to  play  politics,  and  became 
a  king  oaker  In  tlie  RepulbUoan  Party,  back- 
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,  Wllkle.  and  Ike;  he  also  lent  a 

hand  to  a   local   Democratic   boy, 

[Vuman.    Dubbed  "lir.  Kanaiw  City," 

boasted:  "Fll  have  the  Mggeet  damn 

Kansas  City  has  ever  seen.    They'll 

out  to  see  their  old  master  laid 


roent 


y<eais,  cataracts  and  iilcers  have 

Boy  down.    He  nether  eats  nor  re- 

I  miioh  as  he  used  to,  though  he  still 

16  coronas  a  day.     In  1963  he  be- 

c^Mibman  at  tiie  board  after  he  resigned 

.  and  was  r^laoed  by  Rlchaid  B. 

88,  a  quiet,  diffident  man  who  is  less 

In  playing  politics  than  In  ad- 

a  newspaper.     "Nelson  ran  the 

his  pwBonal  paper,"  mused  Roberts 

characterizing  his  own  regime  as 

Today  it  la  run  as  the  readers'  paper." 
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The  Yoothfnl  Crimiiial  as  a  Local  Police 
Problem 


OPKHlinfDED    COVEBAGE 


he    lacks   Roberts'    flamboyance, 
has  scans  flim  Ideas  or  his  own  regard- 
Star,  and  readers  seem  to  be  re- 
to  the  changes  he  is  making.    The 
a  Washington  bureau  oX  two,  and 
correspondents  as  tar  as  AXrlca; 
Its  real  strength   remains   Its   en- 
and  cctnpreheiislve  local  coverage 
to  ttie  Star,  means  generous  hunks  of 
as  well  as  Its  native  Ifissourl. 
ys  an  open-minded,  liberal  Republi- 
;  the  Star  boosted  Alt  Lcmdon  Into 
political  prominence  and  gave  him 
the  Presidency.    Last  year  the  Star 
a  Donocratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
the  first  time  since  Orover  Cleve- 
so  much  because  It  liked  L3.J.  as 
It  disliked   Goldwater   even   more, 
hen,  the  Star  has  supported  much  of 
program,  from  the  war  in  Vlet- 
the  poverty  bills  to  civil  rights  legis- 
As  tor  the  farm  bill,  the  Star  found 
to  cheer  about  In  the  fact  that 
was  not  very  good.  It  was  written  to 
of  the  next  4  years — promise  of  a 
breath«'  from  an  annual  congres- 
hassle.    Hare  vehemently,  the  paper 
the  splintering  of  the  Republican 
t>y  rlghtwlng  extremists.    At  home  in 
,  while  it  did  not  support  Gov.  War- 
^earnes  in  his  campaign,   it  has  ap- 
his accomplishments  and  his  growth 
Isader. 


Jo  mson 


COSMIC   UNCONCERN 
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for  pr(»noting  only  from  within,  the 
nbred  Star  is  now  casting  about  tar 
talent.    It  hired  Music  Critic  John 
.  who  wrote  for  the  Washington  Sve- 
Itar,  to  bolster  its  new,  well-received 
entertainment  section.     "Until  re- 
says  a  staffer,  "they  just  woxildnt 
that.    They'd  have  simply  grabbed 
gal  on  the  staff,  on  the  theory  that 
I^obably  know  about  music,  and  moved 
there."    The  remark  was  a  bit  of  city 
Hyperbole;  In  fairness  to  the  Star,  the 

critic  was  a  num. 

Star  is  even  having  second  thoughts 

all  those  reporters  leaving  for  other 

"Their  attitude  used  to  be  one  of  cos- 

\^concem,"  says  a  reporter  who  stayed 

The  Idea  was  that  If  you'd  even  con- 

eaving  the  Star,  they  didn't  want  you 

Now  the  Star  has  raised  salaries 

approved  a  pension  plan  that  calls  for 

retirement    at    65,   thus    giving 

men  a  chance  to  get  ahead.     "We've 

got  to  the  point,"  says  one  encouraged 

"where  you  don't  have  to  wait 

lome  guy  dies  for  places  to  be  opening 

After  all,  if  Roy  Roberts   can   retire 

ully.  anyone  can. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  September  28. 1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  16,  1965,  D^uty  Chief 
John  E.  Winters,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  Washington,  D.C., 
spoke  before  the  national  convention  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  in  Chicago, 
HI.,  on  a  major  domestic  problem.  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

This  problem  Is  the  concern  of  every 
city,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  United 
States.  Chief  Winters  has  presented 
four  suggestions  to  reverse  the  crime  and 
delinquency  trend,  which  I  believe  de- 
serve thoughtful  consideration  by  all  of 
us.  His  remarks  follow: 
The  YouTHi'UL  Crucznal  as  a  Local  Police 

PXOBLXIC 

It  appears  that  the  commission  of  crime  In 
this  country  has  become  a  major  domestic 
problem.  This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  \u  in  law  enforcement.  We  have  Uved 
with  crime  and  delinquency  for  many  years. 
We  have  seen  It  flourish  and  increase  stead- 
ily. We  have  seen  the  blood,  the  grief,  and 
the  emotional  havoc  wreaked  upon  Its  vic- 
tims. We  have  read  and  heard  a  myriad  of 
excuses  for  Its  causation.  We  have  seen  a 
Judicial  trend  that  has  woven  a  tight  cloak 
of  protection  around  those  accused  of  crim- 
inal acts  far  beyond  our  experience  In  the 
past. 

As  police  officers  we  must  adhere  to  the 
rxiles  laid  down  by  the  courts.  We  must 
strive  to  develop  techniques  and  methods 
within  these  rules  that  will  enable  us  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  to  the  commu- 
nity we  serve,  as  best  we  can.  We  look  tar- 
wax^  to  legislative  remedy  that  will  serve  to 
reeXart  a  balance  between  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  protected  In  their  persons  and 
property  and  afford  those  accused  of  crime 
with  the  protections  intended  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers.  The  scales  of  Justice,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  persons,  have  been  tipped 
too  far  in  favor  of  the  criminal.  Among 
these  persons  are  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Director  of  the  FBI,  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  veteran  police  of- 
ficials, and  niunerous  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public  having  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  the  crime  problem. 
The  rules  referred  to,  in  most  cases,  apply  to 
adult  courts.  My  specific  subject  deals  with 
the  youthful  criminal  as  a  local  police  prob- 
lem and  herein  lies  the  real  core  of  any  crime 
prevention  program  that  hopes  to  be  success- 
ful on  a  long  range  basis. 

Youthful  offenders  are  responsible  for  the 
crime  rtse  locally  and  nationally.  The  com- 
posite criminal  tried  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  in  his  middle  twen- 
ties and  has  a  juvenile  record,  and  that 
Juvenile  record  holds  the  key  to  a  hope  for 
a  reversal  of  the  crime  trend.  The  adult 
criminal  evolves  from  the  delinquent — and 
the  delinquent  is  a  product  of  many  factors 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  improper  handling 
dxu^ng  a  period  when  rehabilitation  has  Its 
greatest  chance  of  success.  Stop  the  devel- 
opment of  the  juvenile  delinquent  and  you 
stop  the  development  of  a  criminal. 

This  matter  of  juvenile  delinquency  has 
been  studied  and  researched  for  years.  A 
multitude  of  conditioning  factors,  most  of 


them  theoretical,  have  been  expovmded  ai 
contributing  to  the  development  of  OeUQ, 
quents  and,  eventuaUy,  adult  criminals.  Tg^ 
have  read  or  heard  about  most  of  thcot- 
eoonomlc  deprivation — social  disorganiat. 
tlon — ^lack  of  recreational  facilities — ^broken 
homes — ^poor  educational  opportunities— 
etc.  When  the  facts  are  examined,  however 
many  of  these  theories  do  not  stand  up' 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  only  2.6  pet. 
cent  of  the  population  7  through  17  years  u 
age  can  be  reasonably  considered  delinquent 
Approximately  128,000  persons  In  these  im 
groups  reside  In  the  District  at  Columblt. 
The  greater  portion  of  serlo\is  juvenile  crime 
is  committed  by  persons  16  through  17  jtn 
at  age.  Iliere  are  approximately  35,000  in 
this  group  and  about  0  percent  of  thraa  are 
considered  delinquent.  In  other  wordt, 
thousands  of  youngsters  who  are  faced  with 
Identical  adversities  do  not  turn  to  crime 
and  delinquency  because  at  these  facton. 

There  are  many  fine  homes  that  are  eco- 
nomlncally  deprived  but  rich  in  love,  affec- 
tion, ooheslveness.  and  consistent  fair  disci- 
pline. Conversely,  the  delinquency  rate  In 
subtirban  areas  has  risen  steadily  (13  percent 
during  the  pest  year).  Economic  depriva- 
tion cannot  be  presimaed  to  be  a  factor  In 
suburban  areas. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  police  on  a  local 
basis  In  crime  prevention  programs?  Put- 
ting aside  the  traditional  and  historical 
aspects  of  law  enforcement  and  crime  pre- 
vention, the  police  are  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  perform  an  additional  service  toward 
that  end.  Through  minor  violations  of  tbe 
law,  conditions  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
children,  close  cooperation  with  the  schools, 
and  other  sources,  the  police  can  identify 
potentially  delinquent  children  before  a  real 
stage  of  delinquency  is  reached. 

This  discovery  followed  by  investigation, 
diagnosis,  and  referral  by  specially  trained 
police  officers  and  poUcewomen,  Is  designed 
to  institute  remedial  action  at  a  time  when 
the  pattern  of  behavior  has  not  become  so 
deep  set  that  successful  rehabilitation  is  dif- 
ficult, and  perhaps  impossible.  It  is  a  fact 
that  as  a  person  grows  older  the  chances  of 
changing  his  mode  of  behavior  or  his  outlook 
toward  society  azje  jiist  that  much  less.  The 
rate  of  recidivism  among  adult  criminals  and 
older  Juveniles  proves  the  point. 

This,  of  course,  is  long-range  crime  pre- 
vention. There  is  also  a  need  to  reallsticall; 
recognize  that  some  indivldiials  will  continue 
to  prey  upon  society  regardless  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  them.  For  them  there  is 
only  one  answer — ^firm  and  expeditious  appli- 
cation of  the  law  by  both  Juvenile  and  adult 
courts. 

The  Juvenile  court  is  primary  in  any  crime 
prevention  program.  For  those  juveniles 
who  reqiiire  the  authority  of  the  court,  the 
coxut  must  have  the  staff,  resources,  and 
facilities  to  carry  out  its  purposes — the  pro- 
tection and  rehablUtation  of  children  in  con- 
fUct  with  the  law.  It  should  also  function 
within  its  phUo8<^hy. 

That  phlloe<^hy  is  soimd  when  applied 
to  children — real  children.  It  Is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  In  Washington  and  elsewhere,  too 
many  young  thugs  and  hoodlums  are  being 
processed  as  chUdren  simply  because  they 
have  not  reached  some  magic  age  that  would 
arbitrarily  make  them  responsible  for  tbe 
consequences  of  their  acts. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  conscientious  belief  of 
some  people  In  the  Juvenile  field  that  this  U 
proper  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  It 
may  be  the  reason  for  what  appears  to  be 
imwarranted  leniency  and  a  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  the  general  public.  In  many 
cases,  as  in  Washington,  the  law  Is  obsolete. 
The  rapidity  with  which  young  people  ma- 
ture today  with  our  modem  communicatloD 
media,  mobile  population,  and  extensive  op- 
portxmiUes  to  learn  more  quickly  throiigl» 
experience,  Indicates  a  need  for  realistic  ap- 
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-olsal  and  revision  of  present  law.  It  has 
STTw  years  since  the  law  pertaining  to 
jjvttilles  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 

'"iflTtrue  that  most  juvenUe  courts  have 
"  Dower  to  waive  jurisdiction  but  this 
JSwtfls  exercised  InfrequenUy.  Whether  it 
rTLe  interpretation  of  existing  law,  appel- 
ate court  rulings,  or  the  viewpoint  of  the 
iud«  too  many  young  criminals  are  being 
tT^tKl  as  children.  There  have  been  too 
MZiv  instances  of  juveniles  with  past  rec- 
n«ta  belne  permitted  to  remain  In  the  com- 
J^ty    while    undergoing    the    treatment 

'''i^"  juvenile  court  has  been  well  estab- 
llahed  as  an  Informal  coiirt  that  Is  not  re- 
oulred  to  follow  the  strict  rules  laid  down 
lor  criminal  courts.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever the  appeUate  court  has  decreed  that 
tuvenUes  are  entitled  to  counsel  and.  If  re- 
imested,  the  coiurt  must  appoint  counsel. 
The  result  has  been  a  flow  of  motions  baaed 
on  adult  court  procedures.  Technical  chal- 
lenges designed  to  prevent  the  Introduction 
of  evidence  that  would  estoblish  the  truth 
have  become  more  prevalent.  Such  motions 
»nd  maneuvers  are  foreign  to  the  philosophy 
of  JuvenUe  court  law.  The  court  was  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  chUd, 
not  punishing  him.  To  attain  this  purpose 
the  court  must  know  the  truth  and  the  bar- 
ring of  that  truth  by  legal  technicalities 
which  permits  the  child  to  beat  the  rap  U  a 
aiaservlce  to  the  child  and  to  the  community. 
By  all  means  the  child  Is  enUUed  to  a  fair 
hearing.  There  should  be  sufficient  evidence 
to  convince  the  court  that  the  chUd  did  com- 
mit the  offense  alleged,  but  the  coout  should 
be  permitted  to  hear  that  evidence. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  the  court  does  not 
■ae  the  older,  experienced,  and  sophisticated 
juvenUes  as  we  do.  They  do  not  exhibit 
the  arrogance,  defiance,  and  contempt  for 
law,  in  the  presence  of  the  court's  social 
workers  or  the  court,  that  they  do  so  often 
to  the  presence  of  the  police.  This  Is  imder- 
■tandable — they  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  standing  before  the  court 
respectfully  and  politely,  basking  in  the  light 
of  manufactured  halos. 

Regardless  of  the  dlsposlUon  of  the  case, 
a  juvenile  should  leave  the  courtroom  with 
a  feeling  of  respect — not  fear.  Too  many  of 
them  do  not  and  you  may  be  sure  that  their 
feelings  and  Impressions  are  passed  on  to 
their  contemporaries. 

Delinquency  has  Increased  97  percent  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  diu-lng  the  past 
7  years.  Reported  crime  has  Increased  for 
38  consecutive  months.  About  one  third  of 
the  most  frequently  committed  serloxis 
crimes  In  the  District  of  Columbia  can  be 
attributed  to  juvenUes.  Approximately  65 
percent  of  the  Juveniles  arrested  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  were  repeaters.  Even  more 
significant  were  the  records  of  16-  and  17- 
year-old  Juveniles  accused  of  felonies.  These 
aw  waivable  cases  and  76  percent  of  these 
so-called  chUdren  were  repeaters.  Approxi- 
mately 93  percent  of  these  juvenUes  were 
treated  as  children.  1  challenge  the  wisdom 
of  categorizing  and  treating  confirmed  de- 
linquents. In  the  upper  age  brackets,  as  chU- 
dren. It  lAdlfflcult  to  reconcUe  a  well-estab- 
lished pattern  of  law  violations  or  the  com- 
mission of  vicious  and  brutal  crimes  by  older 
juveniles  with  the  general  understanding  of 
the  term,  "chUdren." 

I  mentioned  appellate  court  rulings  con- 
cerning juvenUes.  Tou  are  probably  famUiar 
with  the  Harllng  ruling  and  Its  expansion 
by  the  Kent  decision.  If  not.  I  wUl  explain 
the  implications  of  these  rulings  dxirlng  the 
question  and  answer  period. 

With  a  view  of  reversing  the  trend  of 
crime  locaUy  said  nationally,  I  have  several 
(uggestlons  to  offer  for  your  consideration: 
1.  Afford  every  chUd  In  his  early  formative 
years  the  opjKjrtunlty  for  an  adequate  educa- 
tion, a  chance  for  proper  development  of  his 


skUl  and  talent,  a  concept  of  his  obligations 
toward  society,  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  a  respect  for  property  constituted 
authority,  a  knowledge  that  his  efforts  wUl 
be  rewarded,  a  desire  to  lead  a  decent,  law- 
abiding  life.  TO  InstlU  these  values,  the 
home  environment  Is  critical,  tmd  If  the 
home  lacks  the  love,  guidance,  security,  and 
discipline  necessary,  then  society  must  pro- 
vide, as  best  It  can,  these  essential  Ingre- 
dients. 

2.  For  those  children  who  require  the  au- 
thority of  the  Juvenile  court  to  provide  the 
necessary  care  and  supervision,  the  court 
should  have  adequate  staff  and  resources 
to  carry  out  Its  purposes. 

3.  Remove  from  juvenUe  court  jurisdiction 
those  older,  sophisticated  Individuals  who.  by 
their  records  and  actions  have  become  men- 
aces to  the  community  and  treat  them  for 
what  they  are. 

4.  For  those  Individuals  who  are  deemed  to 
be  beyond  the  pxuposes  and  facilities  of 
juvenUe  coiu^  and  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
some  agreement  with  persons  having  diver- 
gent points  of  view,  establish  a  youth  court. 
This  court  would  function  In  the  gray  area 
of  life  between  16  and  21  years  of  age.  It 
would  operate  as  a  criminal  court  thereby 
affording  the  accused  his  constitutional  pro- 
tections, eliminate  such  rulings  as  Harllng. 
provide  protection  for  the  community,  and 
encompass  the  rehabUltatlve  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  these  four 
suggestions,  successfully  Implemented.  wUl 
reverse  the  crime  and  delinquency  trend. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws.  Respect  for  the 
law  is  essential  to  the  weU-belng  of  our 
society.  The  manner  in  which  the  law  Is  en- 
forced and  administered  engenders  that  re- 
spect. The  law  must  be  supreme-Y>r  we  face 
chaos. 


The  Fntnre  of  the  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KWG 

OF  KKW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28, 196S 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  all  Americans  are  vitally  inter- 
ested In  the  survival  and  success  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  world  without  some  International  body 
to  which  all  can  come  in  their  desire  to 
live  at  peace. 

Many  shortcomings  have  developed  in 
the  operation  of  the  United  Nations. 
Many  chsjiges.  no  doubt,  are  needed. 
Many  praise  and  many  condemn  it.  It 
Is  for  us  to  examine  all  praise  and  all 
criticism  to  see  If  we  caimot  somehow 
work  out  a  more  effective  body.  Revi- 
sion of  the  Charter  is  long  overdue. 

Recently,  one  of  my  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Paxtl  A.  Fmo.  of  the  24th  Dis- 
trict of  New  Yoilc,  delivered  a  thought- 
provoMng  address  to  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  at  their  banquet  in  Tampa, 
Ha ,  on  the  occasion  of  their  13th  annual 
national  convention.  I  believe  all  should 
read  carefully  and  reflect  on  Congress- 
man FiNO's  remarks: 

Thx  FuTuai  OF  THX  UNTrsD  Nations 

Mr.  Chairman.  National  Commander  Col- 
onel Houston.  Mrs.  Houston.  Madam  AuxlU- 
ary  Commander  Mrs.  Walton,  distinguished 
guests,  and  feUow  Americans,  It  is  Indeed 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  evening. 


I  certainly  welcome  and  appreciate  your 
invitation  to  address  this  convention  of  one 
of  the  finest  veterans'  organizations  in 
America. 

Tonlgbt.  I  am  going  to  speak  on  a  matter 
of  great  Interest  and  Importance  not  only 
to  you  but  to  every  American  and  to  the 
free  world.  The  topic  I  wlU  speak  on  should 
be  of  Interest  to  all  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  world  In  the  last 
weeks  and  months. 

I  refer  to  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— that  intematloiua  device  whose  pri- 
mary objective  and  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
peace.  In  my  opinion,  which  Is  shared  by 
many,  the  future  of  this  organization  doesn't 
look  very  bright.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
all  Indications.  It  Is  on  Its  last  legs  and 
doomed  to  certain  faUure. 

This  Lb  most  unfortunate  becaiise,  al- 
though many  of  us  In  Washington  crften  get 
annoyed  with  the  UJI.,  we  have  always  felt 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  some  kind  of  in- 
ternational peacekeeping  organization  In  ex- 
istence for  emergencies — an  organization 
that  Is  meaningful  and  worthwhile — an  or- 
ganization that  can  reeUy  fulflU  Its  reed 
objectives. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  keep  the  peace,  yet.  faced  with  war 
and  the  danger  of  war  throughout  the  globe, 
the  UJ>I.  remains  powerless  to  act. 

Let's  take  a  good  look  at  the  present  fight- 
ing between  India  and  Pakistan.  This  fric- 
tion is  not  new.  It  goes  back  to  1947  when 
England  finally  aUowed  these  two  countries 
to  become  Independent  nations. 

For  a  long  time,  India  and  Pakistan  had 
been  governed  by  Great  Britain  as  one  coun- 
try. But  when  the  time  for  Independence 
came,  they  wanted  to  be  two  different  coun- 
tries because,  among  other  reasons,  they  had 
different  reUglons. 

India  Is  Hindu  and  Pakistan  is  Moslem. 
When  the  BritUh  split  up  the  canmirj,  some 
of  the  Hindus  stUl  lived  In  Pakistan  and  some 
of  the  Moslenu  stlU  Uved  In  India.  As  ex- 
pected, both  groups  were  unhappy  about 
this  and  they  started  fighting.  They  started 
riots  that  kiUed  thousands,  making  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  look  like  a  Boy  Scout  meeting. 

One  section  of  the  old  British  area  had  a 
population  of  Moslems  but  because  the  local 
ruler  was  a  EUndu  he  ta-led  to  make  his  area 
part  of  India.  The  people  wanted  to  go  with 
Pakistan  and  a  fight  broke  out  in  this  area — 
called  Ktmhrnir — ^between  Pakistan  and  India. 
The  United  Nations  stepped  in  and  got  both 
countries  to  stop  fighting  al(»g  a  truce  Una. 
The  UJI.  also  got  both  nations  to  agree  to 
have  a  vote  in  Kashmir — to  see  whether  the 
people  wanted  to  be  port  of  India  or  Paki- 
stan. That  was  18  years  ago — th&t  was  In 
1947. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  the  UJ».  did  stop  the 
fight:! ng  18  yesTS  ago.  It  hasn't  been  sible  to 
do  anything  else  since.  It  hasnt  been  able 
to  do  anything  because  It  has  no  power  where 
the  countries  It  Is  dewJing  with  do  not  want 
to  cooperate.  Although  electlans  were  prom- 
ised 18  years  ago,  they  haven't  been  held  be- 
cause India  fears  that  Kashmir  wlU  vote  to 
become  a  part  of  Pakistan.  So  India  has 
balked  at  hol'<'"e  elections  and  there  Is 
nothing— absolutely  nothing  the  U  J-  »n 
do  about  it  because  this  peaoekeeplng  oi^- 
nizatlon  cannot  compel  anything  when  you 
get  right  down  to  brass  tacks.  Let's  faoe  It. 
No  nation  wanU  to  vote  away  part  of  its  own 
authority  to  the  United  Nations.  I  can't 
bnaglne  the  UJ5.  Ooogreas  giving  the  UJI. 
power  to  enforce  an  ratler  within  our  bound- 
aries over  our  objections.  So  when  India 
doesn't  want  to  cooperate  In  Kashmir,  there 
Is  nothing  that  the  U  Jf .  can  do. 

In  the  days  after  World  War  II.  the  XJX. 
was  more  powerful  than  It  Is  today  because 
It  was  then  basically  a  group  of  nations  that 
had  fought  together  In  that  war.  These 
countries,  for  the  most  part,  thought  alike 
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remind  you  that  the  U  JT.  did  noth- 
abdut  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Hungary 
over  some  the  freedom  fighters  of  1966. 
Nothing   was   done    about   Indochina    in 
IBCJD's  and  nothing  has  been  done  about 
Vietnam  in  recent  years.     And  from 
I,  it  doesnt  look  like  anything 
done  about  India  and  Pakistan. 
people  don't  know  It,  but  UJ7.  f<»-ces 
in  Kashmir  ever  since  the  armi- 
bbtween  Pakistan  and  India  18  years 
i  Ithough  these  troops  have  been  main- 
there  as  a  peacekeeping  force,  nobody 
attention  to  them.    The  moment 
fighting  broke  out  between  Pakistan 
last  month,  the  U.N.  special  peace- 
force  became  a  joke — they  had  no 
to  do   anything.     Oonfronted,   as   it 
a  real  crisis,  the  U.N.  i>eacekeeplng 
absolutely  useles. 
]  ne.  however,  in  all  fairness  say  that 
ome  circiunstances  a  UJT.  peacekeep- 
can  be  a  useful  thing.    When  a 
cooled  off  and  it  beocxnes  neces- 
t4  have  some   kind   of   armed   forces 
to  keep  the  two  enonles  apart,  the 
fotve  made  up  ot  troops  from  a  number 
coiultries  comes  in  handy.    This,  to  sotne 
was  true  in  Cyprus.    On  the  other 
rhen  a  UD".  peacekeeping  force  is  put 
country  where  everything  is  a  mess, 
•  vei^  much  is  accomplished. 

take  for  example  the  n.N.  torcea  that 

s^t  into  the  Congo  when  that  coun- 

we:  It  up  In  flames.    This  was  jiist  a  few 

8  {o,  by  which  time  the  United  Nations 
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every  little  two-bit  ex-colony  in 
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lurprlslngly,  all  of  these  new  ooun- 
extremely  sensitive — sensitive  to 
that  looked  like  European  inter- 
in  the  Congo.     Some  of  the  U.N. 
came  from  the  new  nations  of  Africa 
people  who  fled  the  Congo  re- 
that  these  TJU.  troops  often  proved 
D  race  riot  killings  of  Europeans  and 
ough  handling  of  nuns  and  mlsslona- 
Congolese  government  lorcee.     The 
Nations  received  a  bad  name  in  the 
We  found  out  the  hard  way  that 
was  not  the  type  of  situation 
>eacekeeping  force  can  really  be  used. 
Ifecause  slmoet  any  troops  sent  in  were 
of  race  bias  one  way  or  the  other 
secondly,  because  no  solution  had  yet 
ipached.     It  wasnt   a  simple   case   of 
a  ceasefire  line  or  of  supervising 
That  the  United  Nations  does  well. 
1  be  United  Nations  has  been  unable  to 
( .chleve  a  settlement  of  a  crisis — set- 
crisis  is  a  far  cry  from  supenrlBing 
Mttlement    that    has    already    been 

by  some  other  power. 
CJnlted  Nations  can  patrol  a  truce  be- 
this  doesn't  Involve  anybody  g^ivlng 
power  to  the  United  Nations.    The 
Nations  cannot  achieve  a  settlement 
questl<»i  on  its  own  unless  and 
he  parties  are  willing  and  ready  to 
becaiise  the  United   Nations  has  no 
JO  bring  to  bear  on  the  disputing  par- 
world  opinion,  which  is  usually 
when  important  national  Inter- 
at  stake. 


re  J 


Uugh 


e:  cept 
feared 


aid 


getting  back  to  the  present  India- 
conflict.    I  don't  see  how  the  UJ7. 

very  much  to  stop  this  fighting  un- 
untll  both  sides  cool  off  a  bit. 


This  war  is  something  of  a  religious  fight 
and  tb  e  two  religions  have  hated  each  other 
for  hiindreds  of   years.     However,   there  Is 


only  one  consolation  and  that  Is  that  neither 
side  has  enough  arms  and  guns,  spare  parts 
or  aircraft  fuel  to  continue  a  prolonged  war. 
I  thing  we  can  hopefully  count  on  this  Iftck 
of  military  supplies  to  make  them  8t(^  fight- 
ing before  too  long.  That  is  provided  no 
other  country,  like  Red  China,  sends  any 
more  supplies  or  interferes.  When  both  sides 
start  to  run  out  of  ammunition— or  when 
one  side  does — then  maybe  one  or  both 
countries  will  start  talking  to  the  U2I.  Oh, 
yes,  the  UJI.  Security  Council  yesterday 
called  on  India  and  Pakistan  to  end  their 
fighting  by  tomorrow  morning.  But  vrtll 
Pakistan  go  along  without  a  proviso  for  a 
vote  on  Kashmir?    I  doubt  It. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
this  problem  of  UJJ.  power.  Are  we  going  to 
try  to  get  the  U  JT.  set  up  so  that  It  can  inter- 
vene in  any  and  all  conflicts  with  a  special 
UJI.  army  of  its  own?  I  hardly  think  so. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  a  nxun- 
ber  of  countries  that  belong  to  the  VJf. 
which  would  not  like  to  have  the  United 
Nations  interfering  on  questions  which  the 
small  nations  might  feel  were  purely  internal 
matters.  For  example,  revolutions.  Let's 
not  forget  that  colonialism,  imperialism  and 
so  forth  are  still  dirty  words  to  a  lot  of  these 
new  nations.  They  still  suspect  the  wealthy 
Industrial  powers  of  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

How  many  of  you  have  any  idea  of  how 
many  of  these  tiny,  poor  ex-European 
colonies  belong  to  the  VJS.?  Let  me  read  you 
a  few:  Bunmdl,  Chad,  Mali,  Togo,  Zambia. 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  ex-British,  French  or 
Belgian  colonies  In  Africa  that  make  up  the 
114  nations  in  the  UJ7.  I  don't  imagine 
that  anyone  here  knows  where  each  of  these 
new  countries  are  located  in  Africa.  I  cer- 
tainly don't. 

But,  although  poor  and  small,  they're  all  in 
the  big  crystal  palace  called  the  United  Na- 
tions. And,  this  morning  three  more  little 
PfttrVnn  were  added — Gambia,  Singapore,  and 
the  Maldive  Islands  which  Increases  the 
membership  to  117  nations. 

There  should  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  that  the  addition  of  all  of  these  new 
nations  has  steadily  changed  the  political 
makeup  of  this  organization.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  most  of  the  U.N.  members  were 
European  or  American  nations  with  largely 
similar  outlooks.  I  might  point  out  that  all 
of  the  new  nations  no  matter  how  small  or 
poor  or  weak  have  exactly  the  same  U.N.  vot- 
ing power  as  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Japan.  Slowly 
but  sxu^y,  these  new  ex-colonial  nations  are 
gathering  more  U.N.  votes  than  the  old  es- 
tablished nations  that  founded  this  world  or- 
ganization. Let's  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
That  is  why  the  UJ^.  is  losing  Its  power,  its 
prestige  and  strength.  It  no  longer  resem- 
bles anything  like  a  consensus. 

With  all  these  small,  undeveloped  and 
often  neutralist  countries  in  the  U.N..  many 
European  and  American  nations  are  rapidly 
losing  faith  in  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

On  one  hand,  the  new  ex-colonial  nations 
dont  want  a  powerful  U.N.  for  fear  that  it 
might  Interfere  in  their  domestic  political  up- 
heavals. On  the  other  hand,  the  old,  power- 
ful countries  don't  want  to  give  more  power 
to  the  U.N.  which  is  more  and  more  cconing 
to  be  controlled  by  half -pint  countries  hav- 
ing more  XJ2f.  delegates  than  college  gradu- 
ates. And  of  course,  the  more  dissimilarity 
you  have  among  the  U.N.  membership,  the 
less  likely  you  are  to  find  lack  of  real  power 
replaced  by  consensual  cooperation.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  and  the  events  of  the  past  and 
present  substantiate  this  conclusion,  the 
United  Nations  is  rapidly  declining  into  a 
combination  cocktail  party  and  discussion 
group. 

Now,  someone  might  say  that  this  sort  of 
thing  serves  some  p\irpose  because  at  least 
it  provides  a  place  where  world  opinion  can 
be  expressed.    Well,  I  don't  quite  feel  that 


a  discussion-club  United  Nations  is  so  bwu. 
needed — not  at  these  prices.  Whenever  » 
world  crisis  presents  itself,  it  is  Just  as  euv 
to  bring  together  those  nations  whoM 
cooperation  is  needed  to  solve  the  crialt  u 
it  is  to  work  through  a  discussion-dab  UJ 

Now  if  the  U  J7.  had  teeth — real  teeth— that 
would  be  another  story.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions could  deal  with  crisis  on  its  own  inltia. 
tive,  it  could  really  perform  a  worthwhile, 
meaningful  function. 

Let  me  point  out  another  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  changing  membership  of  the 
U  JT.  That  Is  the  ever-increasing  probablllt; 
of  the  admission  of  Red  China.  As  the  rot- 
ter of  African  and  Asian  ex-colonial  nations 
in  the  UlT.  grows,  so  does  the  voting  support 
for  the  admission  of  Red  China. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  as  members?  Why..theBe  two  nations, 
acting  together  and  in  \inison,  would  repre- 
sent an  extremely  powerful  combination  with 
an  enormous  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary potential.  Let  us  never  forget  that  both 
Conunimist  powers  are  conunltted  to  a  Com- 
munist wcurld  system  aimed  at  final  destruc- 
tion of  freedom. 

Up  until  1960,  the  United  States  success- 
fully prevented  the  question  of  Red  China's 
admission  from  being  considered  by  the  UJt. 
Unfortunately,  the  administrations  in  power 
since  1961  have  not  been  so  lucky.  Slowly 
but  siurely  they  have  been  losing  the  battle 
to  keep  Red  China  out  of  the  U.N. 

Let's  hope  that  our  new  team  at  the 
United  Nations  will  be  able  to  reverse  this 
trend — but  I  seriously  doubt  it. 

The  United  Nations  is  more  and  more  be- 
coming the  plaything  of  these  brandnew, 
two-bit  nations  ot  Africa  and  Asia  and  they 
don't  seem  to  care  that  Red  China  12  yean 
ago  was  acttially  fighting  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea.  Besides,  many  of  the  newly 
independent  nations  oppose  the  West  as 
much  as.  if  not  more  than,  they  oppose  the 
Conununist  world. 

The  present  administration  has  had  no 
luck  in  winning  the  Afro-Asian  nations  to 
8upp<H:t  our  position  against  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
there  is  no  improved  prospect  In  sight.  It 
seems  that  each  year  more  and  more  UK. 
members  are  voting  to  seat  Communist 
China. 

This  disturbing  fact  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  newly  independent 
nations  are  coming  to  realize  that  Commu- 
nist China  is  openly  stirring  up  subversion 
throughout  Asia  imd  Africa — even  subvert- 
ing nations  which  recognize  Red  China  and 
urge  her  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  our  admin- 
istration has  not  been  able  to  develop  a 
foreign  policy  capable  of  making  these  new 
countries  aware  of  the  evil  designs  Red 
China  has  upon  them. 

As  a  result,  we  can  expect  pretty  soon  our 
policy  will  pay  the  price  of  failure,  and  we 
will  see  C<ximiuni8t  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  TTils  will  be  a  blow  to  our  position 
in  Asia,  a  blow  to  the  Integrity  of  the  United 
Nations  and  a  black  day  for  our  prestige 
throughout  the  world. 

Less  than  3  weeks  ago,  the  United  States 
suffered  a  bad  beating  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  issue  of  enforcing  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  members  to  pay  their  dues  or 
lose  their  votes.  This  is  specifically  in  the 
VH.  Charter.  But,  as  you  know,  the  Rus- 
sians refused  to  pay  their  dues  and  so  did 
some  other  nations  and  we  Just  stopped  in- 
sisting that  they  do  so. 

Thanks  to  the  American  surrender,  the 
Russians  and  others  are  now  voting  without 
paying.  This,  in  my  book,  is  just  another 
step  toward  making  the  United  Nations  a 
glcnrified  debating  club  with  little  or  no 
meaning  in  wra-ld  politics.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  because  of  our  failure  to 
force  a  showdown  on  this  question  and  be- 
cause of  oiu:  failure  to  stand  behind  the 
U.N.  Charter,  we  have  helped  to  accelerate 
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tue  decline,  if  not  the  demise  of  the  United 

''^*!^ke  in  opposition  to  this  surrender  on 
tii  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Ind  I  made  my  feelings  very  plain.  I  said 
that  if  the  U.N.  Charter  cannot  conunand 
the  support  and  respect  of  UJ».  mem- 
ber nations,  then  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  a  functioning  world  body,  but  a  Ught- 
•eidbt  world  debating  society  which  will  con- 
tinue  to  function  Just  so  long  as  a  few  na- 
ttons  can  be  persuaded  to  continue  to  pay 

^^To  me  it  is  obvioiis  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  only  as  effective  as  its  members  want 
It  to  be,  and  the  wishes  of  the  United  States 
are  only  one  part  of  sm  otherwise  often 
negative  or  evasive  consensus.  Our  hopes  do 
nS  translate  into  results.  Unfortunately, 
our  hopes  have  so  entranced  vlb  that  we  refuse 
to  put  them  to  the  steel  test. 

U  we  had  forced  a  showdown  on  the  ques- 
tion of  United  Nations  dues,  I  svispect  we 
would  have  s^n  that  the  world  does  not  care 
u  we  do.  We  wo\Ud  have  seen  that  many 
nations  do  not  really  care  to  see  the  United 
Nations  strong  and  effective.  Many  nations 
care  only  about  the  superficial  role  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  coemopoUtan  world 
meeting  place.  By  our  actions,  we  have 
bowed  and  yielded  to  this  assessment  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Unless  things  change,  pretty  soon  that 
neat  big  crystal  palace  of  the  East  River  in 
New  Tork  City  will  be  nothing  more  than  an 
expensive  international  clubhouse  paid  for 
out  of  the  wallets  of  Uncle  Sam  and  a  few 
other  gullible  contributors.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  the  sugardaddy  of  an  overgrown  cock- 
taU  party,  which  U  what  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities are  beginning  to  boil  down  to.  As  I 
said  earlier,  there  is  some  merit  in  simply 
keeping  the  United  Nations  as  a  world  meet- 
ing place,  but  if  we  become  preoccupied  by 
the  desire  merely  to  keep  such  lines  of  com- 
munication open,  we  will  soon  guarantee 
that  we  will  have  a  meeting  place  and  dis- 
cussion club  and  no  more.  If  we  are  to  make 
something  really  worthwhile  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  m\ist  insist  that  its  mem- 
bers fish  or  cut  bait. 

Ultimately,  my  friends,  we  have  two 
choices:  (1)  We  can  continue  in  the  spirit  of 
the  administration's  surrender  on  the  ques- 
tion of  dues,  which  is  part  of  the  trend  to- 
wards a  meaningless,  discussion-club  type  of 
United  Nations;  or  (2)  we  may  seek  to  fash- 
ion an  attack  out  of  retreat,  and  try  to  force 
the  issue  of  whether  the  United  Nations  is  or 
Is  not  to  have  any  real  meaning.  If  we  do 
this.  I  suppose  we  take  the  chance  of  throw- 
ing the  U.N.  on  the  rocks.  But,  my  friends. 
If  all  the  United  Nations  is  going  to  amount 
to  is  a  discussion  club,  we  would  not  be  risk- 
ing very  much. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  see  what  the 
story  is  in  the  United  Nations.  Either  It 
amounts  to  something  or  it  does  not.  This 
administration,  choosing  not  to  risk  its  delu- 
sions in  the  face  of  obvious  international 
apathy,  ducked  a  showdown  on  the  dues 
iBBue.  But,  if  the  United  Nations  is  to 
amount  to  anything,  it  has  to  face  a  crisis  of 
its  existence  sometime  or  other.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  administration  find  out  what 
the  facts  are  and  face  up  to  them.  If  the 
United  Nations,  as  originally  conceived,  has 
outlived  its  usefulness,  it  would  be  well  to 
know  now.  It  may  be  that  we  need  to 
fashion  a  new  vehicle  of  international  cooper- 
ation. Whatever  Is  necessary;  the  process  of 
starting  the  right  ball  rolling  will  probably, 
be  up  to  us. 

This  Nation  has  been  the  world  leader  in 
the  brave  dream  of  building  world  law  and 
world  peace.  The  hope  for  the  United  Na- 
tions lies  in  our  commitment  and  our  ac- 
tions. If  the  United  Nations  is  to  survive 
•8  a  functioning  body,  we  must  reactivate 
our  courage  and  renew  our  leadership  in 
defense  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.    The 


United  Nations  has  survived  some  difficult 
crises  In  the  past,  but  now  the  ho\ir  has 
grown  late.  It  wlU  Uke  a  decisive  effort  to 
turn  defeat  into  victory — and  we  must  act 
quickly.  But  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  all  the  responslbUlty  rests  on 
■OB.  It  may  be — and  I  feel  it  is — our  duty  to 
lead,  but  as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  when 
he  was  our  Ambassador  to  the  UJf.  some 
years  ago: 

"While  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  is 
as  strong  and  as  steady  as  the  human  yearn- 
ing for  peace.  Its  future  success  depends 
entirely  on  the  extent  to  which  its  members 
support  It." 

That  about  sums  It  up.  The  future  of  the 
United  Nations  1b  what  the  world  makes  of 
It  and  so  far,  unfortunately,  It  has  not  done 
a  very  good  Job  at  It. 

Thank  you. 


The  100th  AnniTersary  of  the  Purchase  of 
Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 196S 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  2 
years  our  Nation  wlU  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
Alaska.  At  the  time  of  this  historic  st^ 
much  criticism  was  leveled  at  Secretary 
of  State  Seward,  and  the  administration 
responsible  for  the  acquisitl(xi  of  this 
large  land  mass.  Looking  back  with 
hindsight,  we  see  that  Secretary  Seward 
and  those  responsible  for  this  decision 
had  truly  great  foresight.  How  different 
history  might  have  been  had  this  49th 
State  not  been  purchased  in  1867. 

Legislation  is  currently  pending  before 
Congress  to  provide  for  an  appropriate 
observance  of  the  Alaska  purchase  cen- 
tennial. The  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Oakland.  Calif.,  on  September  20,  1965, 
passed  a  special  resolution  urging  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  this  resolution  into  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  it  might 
stand  as  fine  testimony  of  a  community 
in  my  congressional  district  for  the  need 
to  honor  a  great  occasion  in  our  Nation's 

history: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  will  observe 
and  commemorate  the  100th  amniversary  of 
the  pxirchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  dxuring 
the  year  1967,  with  Fairbanks  designated  by 
the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission  and  Gov- 
ernor Egan  as  the  official  site  for  an  observ- 
ance exposition;  and 

Whereas  the  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  purchasing  Alaska,  In  the 
face  of  severe  criticism,  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  successful  Invest- 
ments ever  made  by  the  Government  and  has 
returned  the  original  Investment  many  times 
over  vrlth  a  wealth  of  mineral,  fur,  timber, 
food  products,  and  other  resources;  and 

Whereas  this  purchase  has  provided  the 
North  American  continent  with  Its  most  Im- 
portant first  line  of  military  defense — a  de- 
fense which  has  provided  security  from 
enemy  invasion  to  the  entire  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  presently  of- 
fers this  country's  greatest  frontier  for  de- 
velopment by  this  and  the  coming  genera- 
tion; and 


Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  U  now  one  of 
the  coiuitry's  foremost  toiulst  attractions 
with  thoustmds  of  people  nourishing  a  desire 
to  visit  this  great  unspoiled  wonderland;  and 
Whereas  the  UJ3.  Government  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  wisdom  of  the  CoxigresB 
in  piu-chasing  Alaska  and  to  the  part  the 
Government  has  played  in  developing  thU 
territory,  now  our  49th  State,  thereby  in- 
spiring confidence  in  the  actions  ot  Con- 
gress and  In  Government  expedltures  for 
development  and  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  exposition  In  Fairbanks  ob- 
serving the  Alaska  purchase  will  attract 
thousands  of  tourists  trom  throughout  the 
United  States,  many  of  whom  will  travel 
through  the  Metropolitan  Oakland  area — 
Alameda  County,  to  reach  the  Pacific  North- 
west highway,  air  and  water  terminals  for 
Alaska,  resulting  in  economical  benefits  to 
our  community:   Now.  th«»fore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Cfiaml>eT  of  Commerce  of 
Oakland.  Calif..  That  the  U.S.  Congress  be 
urged  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  observ- 
ance of  the  Alaska  purchase  and  that  our 
congressional  delegation  be  advised  of  tdils 
action  smd  requested  to  supp<»t  HJt.  0963 
and  8.  2809.  which  make  this  participation 
possible. 

By  action  of  the  board  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  OsJdand,,Calif..  this  20th  day 
of  September  1966. 

Oakiand  Chambxb  or  Coaucntcc. 
Elmo  Mazzmma. 

President. 
W.  A.  Sparuho, 
General  Manager. 


Address  by  Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  of 
Florida 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOT7TH   CABOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Monday,  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the 
privilege  of  Inserting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  speech  delivered  by  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  P.  Sikes,  of  Plorlda,  a  few 
dasrs  ago.  The  occasion  was  a  county-  ^ 
wide  celebration  held  in  Port  Walton  * 
Beach,  Pla.,  on  September  24.  On  this 
occasion,  his  home  county,  Okaloosa, 
conmiemorated  his  25  years  of  service  in 
Congress  by  observing  Bob  Sikes  Day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  throughout 
the  county  and  terminating  with  a  mas- 
sive celebration  In  Port  Walton  Beach: 

Address  bt  Conckkssman  Bob  Sikes,  25th 
Tear  CELEBRATioK.roRT  Walton  Beach 
I  ani  tremendously  grateful  to  all  of  you  for 
your  presence  here.  For  the  honor  you  do  me 
by  sharing  this  occasion  with  me.  I  am  es- 
pecially grateful  to  those  who  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  necessary  for  success  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  That  Includes  Elbert  Davis,  who  is 
general  chairman,  and  each  of  the  rest  of 
you,  who  have  so  generously  helped  through- 
out the  coxinty.  I  am  happy  that  Fort  Wal- 
ton claims  the  privilege  of  being  the  host 
dty.  Fort  Walton  Is  a  great,  thriving,  for- 
ward-looking, forward-thinking  dty.  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  progress  that  I  see 
here  each  time  that  I  return.  I  am  proud  of 
all  my  home  county — all  of  its  people. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  many  old  friends 
here.    Also,  those  who  are  here  that  I  don't 
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I  appreciate  your  presence.    Our 
grown  so  fast  that  It  hasn't  been 
or  me  to  keep  up  with  all  the  new 
rhls  I  regret.    I  want  to  know  all  of 
rant  to  be  your  friend  and  I  want 
mine.    I  would  like  to  spend  much 
here  with  you,  tor  this  Is  home, 
work  which  you  have  elected  me 
n  the  Nation's  Capital.    The  efforts 
be  put  forth  to  hold  o\ir  military 
secure  improvements  for  them,  to 
personnel,  all  must  be  done 
Ifation's  Capital.     The  efforts  which 
In  to  bring  new  projects  to  the  dis- 
stimulate  new  Indvistrial  activities. 
imj^ovements  and  recreational 
,  all  are  done  most  effectively  from 
In  the  Capital.    And  that  is  where 
responsibility — that  of  legls- 
ust  also  be  done.    It  doesn't  leave 
for  visiting  with  my  people  back 
can  assiire  you,  I  am  proud  of  the 
rhich  I  represent.    Proud  of  its  peo- 
of  the  progress,  proud  of  the  op- 
given  me  to  work  for  you  and  with 
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a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  progress 
are  making.    Florida  is  clearly  the 
ifaumg   the   Southeastern   States    in 
income.  In  wages  and  salaries  paid, 
ndustrlal  expansion.     This  becocnes 
cant  when  one  considers  the  fact 
Southeast  Is  leading  the  Nation  in 
progress.     In  this  bright  picture. 
County  stands  out  as  a  solid,  sub- 
market  according  to  a  national  sur- 
slneas  activity.    We  show  significant 
nearly  every  field  of  activity.    Our 
lave    confidence.      They    are    going 
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of    you   who   remember    Okaloosa 

tad  Fort  Walton  Beach  25  years  ago 

appreciate  the  significance  of  this 

We  were  far,  far  down  the  list  in 

and    not    many    were    optimistic 

to  admit  the  promise  of  the  futiire. 

only  a  few  years  before  been  listed 

the  State  in  automobile  reglstra- 

thls  was  a  pretty  good  indlcatoi 

standing  statewide.    The  changes  have 

miraculous.      Roads,    bridges, 

facilities,    education,    industry, 

centers;    you   name   it,  we've   got 


n 
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oi 
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the    question    becomes — have    we 
the  end  of  the  line?    Are  we  going 
that  development?    Is  the  past 
to  the  future?    These  things  de- 
people,   they  depend  on  promise, 
is  here.    It  Is  even  brighter  than 
n  1940.     It  Is  Just  as  bright  as  we 
to  be.    We  have  come  a  long  ways — 
go  much  further.     There  still  are 
to  be  overcome,  but  I  doubt  they 
erlous  as  the  problems  we  have  al- 
Qvercome.     But    whatever    we   do   in 
,  we  can  do  it  better  as  a  team, 
blaze  a  broader  path,  reach  greater 
broaden    our    horizons    infinitely 
'  we  are  working  together,  if  all  otir 
commuhltlee  cooperate  to  help  each  other. 
Twenjty-five  years  is  a  Icmg  time — a  quarter 
a  generation,  and  for  some,  a 
Few  men  have  been  privileged  to 
years  in  Congress,    ftx  this  privilege, 
proud  and  very  humble.    It  Is  one 
highest  posts  which  the  people  can 
For  a  great  many  people  the  Con- 
thelr   only    voice    in   today's    big, 
and  cumbersome  Federal  Gov- 
It   Is   not   ui   easy   poet  to  fill. 
are  the  issues  clearly  discernible,  or 
easy.    It  isn't  often  that  a  bill 
Mack  or  all  white.    Meet  of  the  im- 
ones  have  gray  areas  and  a  Con- 
gressman   must    choose    between    what    he 
Is  right  and  best,  and  what  the  ad- 
tion  wants  or  fven  what  his  own 
grant. 

the  flrat  Issue  of  great  mcxnent  of 
niture  which  coofionted  me  was  Um 
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vote  on  extending  the  draft  in  October  of 
1941.  It  was  not  my  fljrst  major  decision. 
Almost  as  soon  as  I  reached  Congress  I  was 
picked  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  it  was  given  the  momentous 
task  of  writing  the  lend-lease  bill.  This 
marked  an  entirely  new  departure  in  U.S. 
fcvelgn  policy  and  it  permitted  the  arming 
of  our  allies  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
struggle  with  Germany.  It  was  hard-fought 
issue,  but  the  decision  of  supporting  lend- 
lease  gave  me  no  particular  problem.  We 
were  on  the  side  of  the  allies  even  though 
we  weren't  at  war  and  I  have  always  believed 
in  helping  my  friends. 

The  vote  on  the  extension  of  the  draft  was 
an  entirely  different  matter.  We  were  at 
that  time  operating  under  a  universal  draft 
act  which  would  expire  at  the  end  of  1941. 
The  question  of  extension  of  the  act  was 
before  Congress.  Now  It  has  become  a 
routine  thing  to  accept  the  draft  as  some- 
thing necessary  to  Insure  proper  strength 
levels  for  our  military  forces.  At  that  time 
a  different  attitude  prevailed.  The  draft 
had  never  before  been  used  in  peacetime. 
A  very  strong  sentiment  had  been  built  up 
against  it.  My  mall  was  nearly  all  antldraft. 
In  the  House  the  battle  was  long  and  hard 
fought  and  we  went  right  down  to  the  wire 
with  the  Issue  undecided  on  the  final  vote. 
That  was  one  vote  I  really  sweated  out.  But, 
after  a  paternal  lecture  by  Sam  Rayburn  on 
my  responsibilities  to  the  Nation,  I  voted  for 
the  extension  of  the  draft.  The  bill  carried 
by  one  vote — 203  to  202.  A  month  later  we 
were  at  war. 

Memories  dim  in  25  years,  but  I  recall 
s<»nethlng  else  that  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  me.  I  had  been  in  Congress  little 
more  than  a  month  when  a  Congressman 
from  one  of  the  northern  industrial  centers 
took  the  floor  to  speak  out  against  things 
that  were  being  done  to  the  oppressed  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  He  made  an  Im- 
passioned appeal  for  tolerance  which  carried 
such  a  forceful  message  that  his  voice  stilled 
the  normal  hubbub  of  the  House.  Then 
his  message  completed,  he  stepped  back  frcan 
the  microphone,  collapsed,  and  died.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  knew  that  all  he  would 
ever  have  an  opportvmlty  to  say  for  human- 
ity had  to  be  said  in  those  last  few  moments 
of  his  life.  It  made  a  lasting  Impression  on 
me — on  the  importance  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  are  mine  in  the  work  I  do. 

I  have  passed  many  bills,  some  minor,  some 
important.  The  ones  I  remember  best  are 
the  ones  which  have  helped  people  or  created 
progress.  My  greatest  satisfaction  has  been 
derived  from  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  district.  This  Is  home:  this  Is  where 
my  heart  Is.  I  have  been  offered  adminis- 
trative positions  by  more  than  one  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  and  none  of  them 
have  had  the  slightest  appeal  to  me.  I  note 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  upon  leaving  Con- 
gress remain  in  Washington  as  lobbyists  or 
lawyers  or  in  any  other  capacity  that  they 
may  find  themselves.  I  have  had  industrial- 
ists say  to  me,  "If  ever  you  leave  Congress, 
let  us  talk  VTith  you  about  a  place  in  our 
organization."  On  these  things  my  mind 
is  perfectly  clear.  When  my  work  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  First  District  is  done, 
I  am  coming  home.  I  have  no  Interest  in 
living  anywhere  else  or  being  anything  other 
than  a  citizen  of  Florida  and  of  this  county. 
So,  If  some  day  I  should  write  a  book  as 
every  ex-politlclan  seems  determined  to  do, 
it  will  be  very  full  of  memories,  memories 
richer  than  most  men  are  privileged  to  know. 
Memories  of  efforts  to  do  for  you  and  my 
district  all  the  things  that  a  grateful  heart 
vwnild  want  to  do.  Of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  together  to  build  here  a  great  land 
which  will  constantly  grow  in  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  beauty;  memories  which  you 
have  given  to  me  in  these  25  years. 

We  have  for  many  years  been  primarily  a 
defense  community  and,  as  such,  we  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  history 


and  the  development,  and  with  the  benefits 
of,  Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  It  has  been  main, 
stay  of  our  economy  for  so  long  that  mort 
people  have  forgotten  what  it  was  like  to 
make  a  living  here  before  Eglin.  I  was  here, 
and  I  can  tell  you  it  Is  much  better  tbls 
way.  Eglin  now  enjoys  a  position  of  great 
affluence  among  military  establishments  and, 
just  in  case  you  need  reminding,  your  Con- 
gressman Isn't  hurting  Eglln  while  serving 
as  chairman  of  military  construction  and 
vice  chairman  of  defense  appropriations. 
Some  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  community  life  are  made  by  the  people 
who  work  and  serve  at  Eglin.  Each  of  us 
should  bow  thrice  daily  in  the  direction  of 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 

For  o\ir  friends  in  the  military,  let  me 
say  I  am  particularly  proud  this  year  of  two 
things.  One — for  the  military  pay  bill.  The 
Congress  has  given  to  military  personnel  a 
meaningful  pay  raise.  It  will  be  reflected  In 
a  very  substantial  boost  for  the  economy  o( 
the  local  communities.  More  particularly.  It 
will  help  to  give  to  those  who  wear  the  uni- 
form a  standard  of  living  comparable  to  that 
for  which  they  fight.  I  helped  pass  this 
year's  pay  bill,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  Then, 
there  is  the  matter  of  places  for  people  in 
uniform  to  live.  Barracks  and  BOQ  facilities 
have  In  many  areas  gone  downhill  to  the 
point  where  they  simply  aren't  fit  for  habita- 
tion. Yet,  we  have  expected  highly  trained, 
highly  schooled  personnel  to  exist  in  these 
quarters.  This  year,  my  Military  Construc- 
tion Committee  helped  give  the  Nation  the 
biggest  boost  we  have  had  in  20  years 
toward  improved  barracks  and  BOQ's 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  fight  that  you  have  made  and  that  I 
have  made  for  stronger  military  bases,  for 
a  continuing  national  defense,  for  better 
pay,  and  better  living  and  working  condi- 
tions for  both  civilian  and  uniformed  per- 
sonnel. Is  justified  each  time  our  Nation  is 
called  upon  to  risk  its  prestige  In  the  de- 
fense of  freedom.  Without  the  strength  im- 
parted to  our  policies  by  both  uniformed  and 
civilian  groups,  it  woiild  not  be  possible  to 
face  up  to  our  world  responsibilities  or  to 
successfully  wage  war  If  that  is  required. 

Let's  talk  about  water  and  recreation. 
This  is  of  countrywide  importance  and  noth- 
ing is  of  more  immediate  importance.  In 
many  cities  and  towns  a  dwindling  water 
supply  poses  a  serious  threat  for  the  future. 
You  in  Fort  Walton  Beach  know  of  what  I 
speak.  Even  here  we  have  learned  that  water 
Is  not  inexhaustible.  But  countywlde  we 
have  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  fresh, 
clean  water.  The  development  of  a  statewide 
water  resources  conservation  program  based 
on  an  inventory  of  existing  supplies  and  the 
needs  of  future  years  has  now  taken  shape. 
Certainly,  we  will  stand  high  on  any  list  of 
areas  amply  provided  with  water  for  Indus- 
trial, municipal,  or  recreational  expansion. 
An  adequate  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
richest  blessings  which  any  area  can  enjoy. 
We  have  it  in  full  measure;  in  such  full 
measure  that  we  have  never  given  thought 
to  the  tremendous  quantities  which  dally 
flow  to  the  sea. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  squandered  re- 
sources are  lost  forever.  Water  and  recre- 
ational resources  that  aren't  properly  utilized 
also  are  lost  forever.  We  have  had  so  much 
of  both  for  so  many  years  that  we  are  only 
barely  beginning  to  comprehend  the  plight 
of  people  who  have  neither.  Let's  be  doubly 
certain  that  we  are  never  confronted  with 
this  problem  by  getting  ready  now.  Here 
and  throughout  my  district  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  modern,  carefully  planned 
and  designed,  up-to-the-minute  recreational 
areas  and  one  of  these  days  there  will  b« 
need  for  a  source  of  water  also.  Greater 
than  anything  else  at  the  moment  Is  the 
unfulfilled  need  to  meet  the  growing,  in- 
sistent demand  of  the  public  for  wholesome, 
pleasant  places  for  recreation.  It  would  M 
my  suggestion  that  your  leaders  confer  about 
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irfnt-use  recreational  areas  whose  develop- 
j^t  wotdd  not  interfere  with  the  Eglln  mis- 
Son  and  which  would  be  equally  valuable  to 
toiin  personnel.  Let's  get  these  projects  in 
K)n  all  over  Okaloosa  County.  In  Flor- 
^,  water  and  recreation  inevitably  are 
found  together. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  a  great  many  peo- 
nie  to  find  that  Panama  City,  for  instance,  is 
second  to  Florida  in  summer  tom'ism  and 
third  In  the  nvmiber  of  year-around  tourists. 
That  tells  you  want  can  be  done.  This  serves 
to  illustrate  positively  the  fact  that  Florida 
has  year-around  attraction  to  offer  visitors. 
Northwest  Florida  has  its  beaches — and  they 
are  the  finest  In  the  world.  But  northwest 
Florida  has  siunmer  and  winter  recreation  to 
offer.  These  attractions  are  not  confined  to 
the  coastline.  There  is  boating,  fishing,  and 
hunting;  hiking,  swimming  and  sightseeing. 
History  abounds  in  northwest  Florida. 
Florida's  earliest  settlements  were  recorded 
m  northwest  Florida  and  there  are  a  hundred 
sights,  and  more,  of  historical  interest  await- 
ing tbe  tourist  who  wants  to  know  about  our 
400-year  history.  Florida  has  something  to 
offer  all  year  around,  and  it  is  better  in 
northwest  Florida. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  completion 
of  legislation  on  the  onuilbus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  containing  the  new  East  Pass 
channel  and  jetties  at  Destin  has  opened  the 
door  to  efforts  to  secure  a  budget  item  for 
funding  the  project  next  year.  I  have  al- 
ready forwarded  to  the  President,  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  full  details  on  the  project 
and  the  need  for  its  early  implementation. 
With  the  help  of  our  two  n.S.  Senatcffs,  I 
hope  to  have  the  administration  recommend 
a  budget  Item  for  initiating  constuction  next 
year.  It  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  task  to 
get  tbe  new  chaimel  approved,  principally 
because  of  circumstances  which  prevented 
the  passage  for  3  years  of  an  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bUl.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  way  in  which  to  get  the  new  project  au- 
thorized— an  essential  step  before  funding. 
nie  Ftederal  share  of  the  cost  is  $1,161,000 
and  the  local  contribution  Is  $460,000. 

Fort  Walton  Beach  is  still  in  the  rtmning 
for  the  new  AEC  site,  a  tremendous  imder- 
taking.  I  do  not  anticipate  there  will  be  ad- 
ditional Information  available  imtll  the  end 
of  the  year.  Selection  of  the  site  has  taken 
much  more  time  than  had  been  expected. 
When  I  say  that  you  are  in  the  running.  I 
am  not  seeking  to  appear  either  optimistic 
or  pessimistic.  There  are  many  other  sites 
that  are  luider  consideration,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred all  totaled. 

And  now  to  turn  to  world  problems;  things 
have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  in  Vietnam. 
The  power  of  n.S.  forces  and  equiixnent  is 
being  used  to  very  good  advantage.  The 
realistic  training  which  has  prompted  me  to 
say  for  years  that  ours  are  the  best  forces  in 
the  world  is  proving  Itself  in  conflict.  Cam- 
paigns to  date  have  been  well  plaxmed,  well 
coordinated,  and  well  carried  out.  Actually, 
they  have  been  few  and  the  results  conclu- 
sive only  in  the  areas  where  they  took  place. 
It  is  poesible  to  state,  however,  that  this 
change  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  boost 
of  morale  for  the  Vietnamese  and  the  cor- 
responding drop  In  morale  for  the  Vietcong. 
North  Vietnam  is  deflnltely  worried  about  the 
prospect  of  fighting  alone  and  there  is  noth- 
liig  to  indicate  that  help  in  the  form  of  man- 
power will  be  forthcoming  either  from  Rus- 
sia or  Red  China. 

It  la  easy  to  take  comfort  from  this  situa- 
tion and  assume  that  we  will  soon  be  out  ot 
the  woods.  This  would  be  an  extremely 
dangerous  conclusion.  The  Conununists  use 
consummate  skill  to  achieve  their  purposes. 
They  win  draw  out  fighting,  use  terrorism, 
adopt  whatever  tactics  will  serve  to  extricate 
them  from  difficult  sitiiations.  If  they  feel 
there  is  no  hope  of  victory  through  conflict. 
they  win  agree  to  negotiate.     Negotiation* 
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with  Communists  historically  have  been  end- 
less and  largely  meanlngleea.  We  will  be  a 
long  time  getting  out  ot  Vietnam  victorious. 
There  always  is  the  {Nrospect  of  an  interren- 
tlcni  of  the  Bed  Cbliuse,  in  one  guise  or  an- 
other. Regardless  ot  all  this,  we  have  demon- 
strated thsit  we  can  win  and,  thus  far.  we 
have  made  it  plain  we  intend  to  win.  Both 
are  extremely  Important. 

Meantime  there  la  concern  about  the 
growing  threat  of  widening  conflict  in  Asia. 
The  world  has  witnessed  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle of  Russia  attempting  to  pour  oil  on* 
the  troubled  waters  while  Red  China  con- 
tinues to  foment  strife.  I  have  pointed  out 
for  years  that  America's  real  enemy  and  the 
real  enemy  of  world  peace  Is  now  Red  China 
not  Russia.  China  has  threatened  India's  far- 
flung  outposts.  This  placed  India  in  double 
Jeopardy  and  if  ever  carried  out  the  result 
inevitably  would  be  India's  crushing  defeat 
unless  there  were  massive  intervention  by 
the  United  States.  World  leaders  who  seek 
peace  have  worked  overtime  thus  far  success- 
fully— In  an  effort  to  checkmate  Red  China's 
moves.  It  is  doubtful  that  tvHl  scale  war  will 
develop,  but  under  the  present  circiimstances. 
Red  China  is  calling  the  turn  and  has  gained 
in  wmrld  prestige. 

Let  me  leave  this  final  thought  with  you. 
We  are  now  in  a  period  of  great  change.  But 
the  reBponsibilltieB  of  the  citizen  to  his 
country  and  to  his  government  have  not 
changed.  Our  country  and  our  government 
are  no  better  or  no  worse  than  the  people 
who  make  it  up.  It  may  very  well  be  true 
that  at  no  time  In  the  history  of  mankind 
has  it  been  more  Important  for  pec^le  who 
love  and  cherish  the  true  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy to  determine  to  protect  those  bless- 
ings. You.  like  all  the  others  who  make  up 
this  Nation,  can  help. 

Perhaps  it  Is  best  expressed  in  a  thing 
called  patriotisms — belief  in  America.  Some 
people  think  patriotism  la  going  out  of  style 
in  this  country — alcmg  with  prayer  in  the 
schools.  To  many,  the  Foiuth  of  July  Is  Just 
another  day  when  they  don't  have  to  work. 
Patriotism,  man  than  anjrthlng  else  Is  what 
holds  a  natlc»i  together.  We  need  to  wort: 
a  little  harder  at  generating  patriotism,  and 
less  at  placating  rabble  rousers  and  d«non- 
strators. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2,500  years  ago  the  Greek 
poet.  Alcaous,  laid  down  the  principles 
which  best  sum  up  the  greatness  of  any 
area: 

Not  houses  flrmly  roofed — 

Rewrote — 
or  the  stones  of  walls  well  builded,  may  nor 
caiuUs  and  dockyards  make  the  city — ^but 
men  able  to  use  their  oppMt\uiltles. 

We  have  been  blessed  to  have  such 
men,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  years  ahead 
northwest  Florida  will  continue  to  be 
peopled  by  "men  able  to  use  their  oppor- 
tunities." 


The  Ckriitian  Science  Monitor  Comments 
on  New  Program  To  Aid  Arts  and  Ho- 
manities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28. 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mi.  Speaker,  on 
September  15,  I  made  some  remarks  in 
the  Record  explaining  why  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 


mit the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  bill. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
September  21,  1965,  carried  a  brief  edi- 
torial on  this  legislation,  raising  some  of 
the  same  questions  about  the  basic  ap- 
proach of  the  new  program. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 
21,  1966] 

Arts,    HnicANTnxs,    and    OovxuncxNT 

Despite  the  poc«-  JcAes  of  a  Congressman 
from  Iowa,  the  American  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  passed  a  bUl  similar  to  the  Sen- 
ate's for  Federal  subsidies  to  the  arts  and 
hiunanities. 

We  have  had  our  doubts  about  the  setting 
up  of  a  humanities  foundation  iinder  ^ch 
legislation.  It  seemed  to  us  that  one 
strength  ~«f  the  humanities  lay  in  surviving 
despite  bureaucracy  rather  than  because  at 
it.  Also,  In  both  the  arts  and  the  himoani- 
ties.  there  1b  the  danger  of  blighting  cre- 
ativity rather  than  fostering  it,  as  seekers 
of  grants  are  tempted  to  do  what  is  wanted 
rather  than  what  they  want  to  do. 

Yet  such  considerations  will  not  affect  the 
best  artists  and  scholars.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  basic  uses  for  effectivrty  admin- 
istered funds  to  make  poesible  worthy  proj- 
ects with  dubious  commercial  jxoapects. 

European  countries  have  proved  that  serl- 
oiis  art  can  flourish  under  subsidy.  The 
current  legislation  shoiild  at  least  have  sym- 
bolic value  in  countering  the  impression  ex- 
pressed by  Its  author:  "We  are  the  only 
civUized  Nation  (xi  earth  which  has  not 
given  recognition  to  the  arts." 


Father  Kelley  Leaves  die  Presidency  of 
Marquette  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  September  15. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently It  was  announced  at  Marquette 
University  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  that  the 
president  of  the  imiversity,  the  Very 
Reverend  William  F.  Kelley,  S.J..  had  * 
been  assigned  by  the  Jesuit  order  to  study 
Jesuit  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  and  would  relinquish  his  present 
post. 

Father  Kelley  will  be  missed  at  Mar- 
quette and  in  Milwaukee.  He  came  to 
the  university  at  a  crucial  period.  His 
predecessor,  the  Reverend  Edward  J. 
OT)onnell,  had  done  yeoman  service  in 
laying  the  groimdwork  for  an  expanded 
and  Improved  campus.  Father  Kelley 
took  up  this  work  with  characteristic 
energy  and  effectiveness,  and  brought 
many  earlier  plans  to  fruition. 

Today  the  job  of  running  a  large, 
urban  university  requires  outstanding 
ability.  The  university  president  must 
be,  at  once,  a  hardheaded  businessman, 
a  farsighted  educator,  a  skilled  diplo- 
mat, and  an  articulate  spokesman  for 
the  institution  he  heads.  Father  Kelley 
was  equal  to  this  challenge. 

Facing  difficult  financial  and  educa- 
tion problems,  he  helped  forge  forward- 
looking  policies  which  will  result  in  the 
construction  of  more  than  $10  million 


A5416 


worth  ol  new  facilities.  Some  of  this 
constriction  will  be  done  where  once 
substa  ndard  structures  stood. 

Thli  has  been  made  possible  by  close 
coop^iBtion  between  the  university  and 
the  c  ty  of  Milwaukee  In  a  federally 
aided  urban  renewal  project.  It  will 
allow  or  a  new  and  beautiful  campus  In 
the  m  dst  of  a  bustling  city.  It  will  in- 
sure t  lat  the  educational  needs  of  our 
comm  mlty  and  our  State  will  continue 
;  net  by  the  high  quality  of  instruc- 
K  arquette  has  provided  throughout 
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final  steps  toward  the  goal  of  a 
Greal«r  Marquette  in  a  Greater  Mil- 
wauk(  e"  will  be  taken  under  the  leader- 
ship md  guidance  of  Father  Kelley's 
successor,  the  Very  Reverend  John  P. 
H&jniT,  8.3.,  the  former  academic  vice 
presi<  ent  at  Marquette. 

Aloig  with  completing  the  physical 
facllit  es  necessary  to  provide  up-to-date 
educaion.  Father  Ra3nior  also  has 
tackle  d  the  problem  of  making  the  uni- 
versltr's  faculty  the  best  possible. 
Judglpg  from  the  achievements  of  his 
Father  O'Donnell  and 
Kelley,  one  may  be  confident  of 
ultimate  success. 

change  in  presidents  at  Marquette 
tleen  the  subject  of  editorials  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
Journal.  They  point  up  still 
further  the  accomplishments  of  Father 
Kelle:  .  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  in- 
clude iiem  at  this  point: 
(From  tbe  Mllwaiikee  Joiirnal,  Sept.  10, 
1965] 

PATHXB   KZLLXT'S   CkJNTUBXTTION 

Fatl  er  WiUlam  P.  Kelley's  presidency  of 

University   will    be   remembered 

three  developments. 

school's  plans  for  an  expanded  cam- 

started  to  JeU.     The  vehicle  for 

clty-federally  aided  urban  renewal 

through  tbe  most  difficult 

of  prepcu-ation  and  has  now  been  ap- 

by  Washington. 

university's  latest  fund  drive  made 
gains.     More  than  $10  million 
of  new  facilities  are  either  under  con- 
now  or  soon  will  be. 
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struct  on 

Flni  lly,  Father  Kelley  was  influential  in 
helpiz  s  to  set  in  motion  the  new  commission 
for  hi  ;her  educational  aids,  which  dispenses 
Feden  1  aid  to  both  puUlc  and  private  unl- 
versitl  es.    This  is  something  of  a  pioneering 


effort  in  higher  education.  It  took  hard 
work,  and  plenty  of  diplomacy,  to  make  it 
woA  effectively. 

His  successor.  Father  John  P.  RajDor.  faces 
the  task  of  consolidating  these  gains  aiKi 
extending  the  progress,  particularly  in  the 
Important  academic  sphere. 


[Prom    the    Milwaukee    Sentinel,    Sept.    11, 
j  1965] 

'  Changes  at  MU 

Marquette  University,  and  indeed  the  Mil- 
waukee community,  will  miss  Father  William 
F.  Kelley,  as  he  leaves  the  presidency  of  the 
university  for  a  new  position  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Under  Father  Kelley,  Marquette  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
expanded  campus  which,  when  completed, 
will  more  than  double  the  present  university 
campvis.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  am- 
bltloiis  effort  must  be  credited  to  the  talents, 
the  preseverance,  and  the  diplomacy  of 
Father  Kelley. 

As  we  wish  Father  Kelley  well  In  his  new 
task  of  studying  the  Jesuit  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country,  we  can  be 
confident  that  under  Its  new  president. 
Father  John  P.  Raynor,  Marquette  will  main- 
tain the  highest  traditions  of  Its  past  and 
will  fulfill  the  glorious  promises  of  its  futiu-e. 
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can  have  the  Government  underwrite  road 
companies  of  opera*,  musicals,  and  plays,  put 
on  arts  shows,  finance  greet  poetry  and  sculp- 
ture you  name  it.  Actors,  whistlers,  folk- 
singers,  yodelers,  and  ventriloquists  can  hit 
the  boards  aided  by  our  money. 

ACT  THREE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  foUowlng  column  by  Don 
Maclean  of  United  Features  Syndicate  in 
which  he  points  out  in  humorous  fashion 
a  problem  with  which  we  all  ought  to  be 
concerned.  For  mixed  in  with  Mr.  Mac- 
lean's light  touch  is  a  serious  problem 
which  he  points  up  very  well. 

The  text  of  his  column  follows: 
THi  National  Foundation  or  the  Arts  and 
THE  Humanities 
(By  Don  Maclean) 

The  Government  la  about  to  get  into  the 
arts  and  humanities  game  in  a  big  way.  It 
will  mean  legitimate  theaters  In  nel^ibor- 
hood  shopping  centers,  sculpture  in  the  sub- 
urbs and.  I  guess,  a  humanitarian  in  every 
garage.  It's  all  wrapped  up  in  a  oo«ple  oif 
oompUcated  bills  creating  something  called 
the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  a  se5>- 
arate  poverty  program  for  artists.  The  Foun- 
dation's big  gimmick  is  its  two  endowment 
funds,  one  for  artists  of  aU  kinds  and  one  to 
promote  work  considered  humanitarian. 

The  humanitarian  angle  evades  my  under- 
standing, but  ttie  arts  endowment  I  have 
doped  out,  if  you'll  pardon  the  expression. 
All  an  artist  need  do  is  prove  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  his  work  meets  certain  Federal 
standards  and  he  wiU  be  in  line  for  economic 
aid. 

Personally,  the  only  satisfaction  I  get  out 
of  being  noncreative  Is  occasionally  to  see 
some  arty  person  who  has  shucked  the  9-to-5 
world  go  h\mgry.  But,  now,  artists  whom 
the  Government  finds  good  will  be  supported 
by  the  Foundation  and  ones  who  fall  to  qual- 
ify can  always  rely  on  the  poverty  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  My 
question  is:  If  an  artist,  good  or  bad,  no 
longer  must  struggle  for  his  existence,  then 
what's  a  heaven  for? 

ACT   TWO 

According  to  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
there  will  be  a  Government  sui)erclerk  in 
charge  of  endowing  deserving  artists.  He  wiU 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  his  ap- 
pointment will  not  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  In  contrast,  the  superclerk  in 
charge  of  handing  out  money  to  humanitar- 
ians will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

One  is  led  to  conclude  that  there  are  feww 
starving  hiunanitarians  than  there  are  starv- 
ing artists;  the  arts  endowment  thing  is  going 
to  be  so  big  the  White  Houee  doesn't  want 
the  Senate  to  mess  with  It.  It  Is  olwlouB  that 
the  chairman  of  the  arts  endowment  fund, 
with  $63  million  l>ehlnd  him,  soon  wlU  be  the 
most  powerful  man  in  art  galleries  and  stages 
across  the  ooimtry. 

According  to  the  bills,  he  will  have  a  board 
of  experts  to  advlae  him,  but  he  will  not  have 
to  take  that  advice.     In  the  meantime,  be 


The  concern  o*  some  Congrea«nen,  Repre- 
sentative WniiAM  WiDNALL,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  is  that  someone  who 
stlU  has  oonnectiODS  with  rtiow  biz  or  the 
arts  worid  will  be  i«>pointed  as  arts  endow- 
ment czjar.  CJertalnly  one  experienced  In 
these  things  wiU  be  named,  but  Representa- 
tive WiDNALL  f  eelB  the  only  way  to  avoid  con- 
fUct-of-lntere«t  cries  and  screamB  oif  favor- 
itism by  outraged,  left-out  artists  is  to  have 
the  Senate  chat  with  the  appointee. 

The  Senate  oould  then  make  sure  the  arts 
endovsrment  mogul  has  shucked  aU  arty  finan- 
cial connections.  Another  good  idea  "^oaia 
be  to  give  him  a  board  which  canno*  be 
ignored  This  would  share  the  reeponslbUlty 
of  deciding  which  great  art  work  or  dramatic 
offering  the  Government  should  sponsor. 

Representative  Widnaij.  worries  about  how 
embarrassing  it  mlglit  be  to  everyone  If,  say, 
the  Government  shotdd  send  a  road  com- 
pany of  a  famous  mxisical  off  on  a  tear  ot 
shopping  centers  and  then  discover  ttoatthe 
arts  endowment  emperor  was  stlU  drawing 
royalties  from  It.  Of  course.  It  mlgHt  be  done 
in  all  innocence  and  actually  benefit  taie 
country,  as  was  pointqd  out  during  the  Tea- 
pot r>ome  affair,  but  think  how  it  would  look. 


Acceptance  Speech  of  L.  Eldon  Jame« 
Upon  Election  as  National  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnunNXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
L.  Eldon  James,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Hampton.  Virginia  was  elected  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  at 
Portland,  Oreg.,  on  August  26  of  this 
year. 

I  take  pride  In  pointing  out  that  Com- 
mander James  Is  the  second  Virginian 
to  be  elected  to  this  high  and  responsible 
position  of  the  world's  largest  veterans 
organization,  the  first  having  been  W.  C. 
"Dan"  Daniel,  of  Danville,  Va..  In  1956- 
57  who  served  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Nation  with  distinction. 

Commander  James  went  on  active  duty 
as  a  Ueutenant,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n,  and  became  prwnlnent  in  Legion  ac- 
tivities upon  his  release  from  the  service. 
In  addition  to  having  served  as  vice 
commander  and  commander  of  his  post; 
as  judge  advocate,  vice  commander,  and 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  De- 


partment of  Virginia;  national  executive 
committeeman  for  8  years;  as  president 
of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Founda- 
tion for  2  years;  3  years  as  chairman  of 
the  NEC  liaison  subcommittee  to  the  na- 
tional finance  commission,  he  has  used 
his  unusual  talents  as  a  dedicated  serv- 
ant In  many  other  fields,  local,  State,  and 

national.  ..      .    ,         * 

His  zeal  and  determination  In  face  or 
opposition  once  earned  him  the  nick- 
name of  "The  Hawk." 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Commander  James  for  receiving  this 
recognition  from  his  fellow  Legionnaires, 
and  say  that  In  my  opinion,  he  is  en^- 
nently  qualified  by  training  and  experi- 
ence to  serve  well  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  American  people  In  this  most 
Important  post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks and  Commander  James'  excellent 
acceptance  speech  upon  his  election  as 
national  commander,  the  American  Le- 
gion, at  Portland,  Oreg..  on  August  26. 
1965,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<»d, 
as  follows: 

ACJCKPTANCE  SPBECH  OF  L.  Eldon  James  Upon 
Elkttiok    as   National    CoMMANoia.    the 

AMERICAN      LKJION.      AT      PC«TLAKD.      OREG.. 

August  26.  1966 

As  the  change  of  command  is  now  taking 
place  let  our  first  words  and  oxir  first  deeds 
be  a  resounding  thanks  to  you,  Cmdr.  Don 
Johnson,  lor  the  magnificent  leadership  you 
have  given  us  this  year. 

Mr.  Commander,  distinguished  guests,  fel- 
low Legionnaires,  to  the  2.917  delegates  to 
this  convention  and  the  over  2,600.000 
Legionnaires  you  represent;  to  30.000  Legion- 
naires in  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
especially  to  the  186  members  of  my  own 
Hampton  Roads  Post  31;  to  our  loyal  and 
close  friends  there,  and  here,  and  throughout 
this  land;  to  the  staff  of  my  law  firm  and  to 
aU  of  my  family,  for  the  confidence  you  have 
expressed  in  me  by  your  contribution  to  my, 
election  to  this  responsible  office  <rf  leader- 
ship through  the  spoken  word— I  can  only 
say  "Thank  you."  Through  my  acUons  and 
work  in  the  12  months  ahead,  I  will  strive  to 
deserve  that  confidence.  You  must  share  in 
those  actions  and  you  must  share  In  the  work 
to  be  done. 

Since  we  met  in  convention  1  year  ago  m 
Dallas.  Tex.,  crises  in  number  and  magnitude 
then  unanticipated  have  confronted  the 
American  Legion.  The  actions  of  that  con- 
vention, the  courageous  leaders  you  selected 
there,  and  the  determined  loyalty  in  the 
ranks  enabled  the  American  Legion  to  meet 
its  responslbUlUes  squarely,  and  with  each 
passing  month  we  have  grown  stronger. 

We  possess  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the 
intuition  to  predict  with  certainty  what 
critical  emergency  issues  may  beset  \ib  in  the 
year  ahead.  But  what  Ues  immediately  be- 
fore our  eyes  we  must  see  and  with  your  man- 
dates we  wlU  face  the  obUgation  that  is  ours. 
The  strength  we  possess  as  an  organization, 
the  respect  and  influence  we  enjoy  in  tlis 
Fftiit  of  Congress,  in  govemment,  and 
throughout  the  land,  was  not  achieved  by 
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refu8l|ig  to  face  a  vital  Issue  or  by  tumlcg 

^  a  problem  merely  because  It  was 

one  to  lick.    For  46  years  we  have 

the  Issues — fortified  wltb  facts.     We 

itood  firm  In  the  face  of  pressure.     I 

to  you  In  the  year  ahead  this  we  shall 

to  do. 

Well  you  know  the  battles  we  have  fought, 

the  Ispues  we  have  faced,  the  discouraging 

we  have  experienced,  the  partial  vlc- 

we  have  won,  the  goals  we  have  sought 

proudly  attained.    You  know  them 

you  have  made  that  history — made 

vork  in  your  poets,  in  your  communl- 

through  organized  group  effort  with 

li^resentatives  In  Government. 

national  staff  has  made  an  outstanding 

eontiipution  to  our  success.    I  am  grateful 

excellent  and  devoted  staff,  without 

the  commander's  task  would  not  be 

Experienced     and     able — cohesive 

cbncerned — they  are  one  of  our  great 
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Fro4a  our  gains  we  take  pride  and  draw 
From  our  setbacks  we  must 
wisdom  and  a  new  determination  to 
for  the  new  crisis  that  lie  ahead, 
closing  hour  of  this  convention,  let 
take  a  look  at  the  responsibilities 
cfxifront  us. 

decades  now  have  found  no  recess  In 
confrontation  between  the  con- 
ideologies  of  the  free  world  and  those 
Commiinist      conspirators.    Two 
now  have  produced  no  intermission 
<  old  war  that  has  become  very  hot  in 
Vietnam.    Hot   to   the   point   where 
Americans  risk  and  aU  too  often  lose 
ives  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Presidents  in  succession  now  have 
our  lives — our  fortvmes — and  our 
to  the  end  that  people  who  love  and 
reedom  shall  have  the  right  of  free 
as  to  the  form  of  government 
which  they  shall  live.     Those  Presi- 
have  found  ample  precedent  for  their 
in  the  actions  of  the  early  Amer- 
icans Krho  declared  our  Independence  from 
tyranny  and  soxight  and  fought  for  liberty 
at  the  cost  at  life  itself.    The  firm 
of  our  President  now  to  stand  fast 
Vl4tnam  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  our 
and  is  realistic  vmderstanding  of  the 
concession  to  a  force  that  knows  no 
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must  not  b«  lulled  asleep  In  the  hope 
( veryone  shares  our  concern  or  Joins  in 
t  of  oTir  Government's  position  in  Vlet- 
Each  passing  day  brings  reports  of  the 
of    opposition — first.    It's    the    mls- 
l — then  the  misdirected — often  the  so- 
innocent  lover  of  peace — peace  at  any 
But  usually  present  in  the  chorus  of 
who  say  "pull  out  of  Vietnam"  we  find 
^n  who  are  ready  to  espouse  the  Com- 
doctrlne — there  are  those  that  go  to 
ri  ivoltlng  extreme  of  urging  our  youth 
"y  to  refuse  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam, 
tear  up  their  draft  cards  and  go  to 
extremes  in  attempting  to  embarrass 
policies  of  our  Government.    Let  us  look 
carefully    behind    those    voices    who, 
having  no  authority,  are  constantly 
to   be    peacemakers   at    any   price 
their  own  personal  Intercession. 
American  Legion  is  made  up  of  re- 
ble  men  and  women  who  hold  dear  the 
which    have    made   this    country 
The  responsibility  we  face  now  and  in 
c^onths  ahead  is  to  beck  oxxi  Govern- 
determined   policy    in   South    Viet- 
id   further — to   help  rally   the  firm 
of  all  Americans  to  the  defense  of 
there. 
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At  his  very  hour  thousands  of  our  yoiing 
men  are  meeting  their  responsibility  in 
Soutb  Vietnam,  and  thousands  more  stand 
ready  To  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  these 
bo3rs-  -and  to  all  of  their  loved  ones — for  the 
Amerl  can  Legion  I  say — personally  to  them — 
we  th(uik  yoii.    We  are  proud  of  them— our 


prayers  are  for  them — and  for  you.  And  we 
shall  do  our  determined  best  to  support  them 
In  every  way  that  will  enable  them  to  do 
their  Job  and  rettirn  home  to  you.  Tour  sac- 
rifices are  our  sacrifices — you  stand  not 
alone — for  millions  of  Legionnaires  are  with 
you — all  the  way. 

This,  then,  is  oxu*  responsibility — yours 
and  mine — in  the  year  ahead.  The  American 
Legion  accepts  that  responsibility — and  you 
and  I  will  work  at  It — together. 

Ehiring  the  last  year  we  have  witnessed  a 
devastating  onslaught  against  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  veterans  services.  Fast, 
knowledgeable,  and  effective  action  by  the 
American  Legion,  with  able  and  valuable 
support  of  concerned  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, lessened  the  disastrous  effect  of  this 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  inspired  attack. 

Retiring  National  Commander  Johnson 
has  warned  that  we  have  only  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack  upon  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  Is  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  things  to  come.  That  challenge  Is 
here  before  us.  In  the  name  of  the  American 
Legion,  I  accept  that  challenge — ^here  and 
now. 

"To  care  for  Mm  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan"  are 
words  a  century  old.  As  long  as  there  is  an 
American  Legion,  that  eloquently  expressed 
concept  shall  never  die. 

For  4>4  decades,  the  American  Legion  has 
fought  to  build  our  national  rehabilitation 
program.  If  fight  we  must  to  maintain  those 
hard-won  gains,  then  fight  we  shall.  The 
responsibility  is  ours  to  see  that  a  grateful 
people  remain  ever  mindful  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  bave  borne  the  battle — to 
those  who  bear  it  now — and  to  those  who 
must  bear  it  in  the  days  to  come. 

We  accept  that  responsibility — and  you 
and  I  will  work  at  it — together. 

Before  the  Legion  year  ahead  becomes  his- 
tory, oiir  Nation  will  have  completed  190 
years  of  the  greatest  achievement  in  repre- 
sentative government  man  has  ever  known. 
On  July  4,  1966.  we  celebrate  our  190th  birth- 
day. We  are  a  small  Nation  when  we  think 
in  terms  of  population,  yet  our  little  country, 
in  less  than  two  centuries,  with  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  world's  peoples,  possesses  over 
50  percent  of  the  world's  good  things.  What 
we  will  have  achieved  In  this  time  must  not 
be  dissipated  In  the  last  decade  of  our  first 
200  years.  Yet.  as  we  glance  quickly  over 
our  shoulder,  the  occxirrences  of  yesterday — 
and  yes — today — give  us  reason  for  grave 
concern.  The  Increasing  refusal  to  accept 
established  authority,  the  growing  lack  of 
respect  for  the  rule  of  our  land  by  law,  and 
the  callous  disregard  for  our  democratic 
institutions  tmd  their  place  in  an  orderly 
society  prase  a  grave  threat  to  our  survival  as 
a  representative  government. 

Nothing  Is  long  maintained  when  respect 
for  it  Is  gone.  Disrespect  for  law,  reckless 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  fla- 
grant contempt  for  the  orderly  legal  processes 
can  undermine,  and  eventually  destroy,  our 
society. 

These  conditions  have  existed  before  in 
the  short  span  of  o\u"  Nation's  history.  The 
roaring  1920'8  brought  gangland  wars  In  our 
large  cities.  During  the  frontier  days,  terror 
would  grip  the  hearts  of  law-abiding  people 
when  the  word  came  through — "The  Daltons 
are  riding  again." 

These  were  symptoms  of  contempt  for  dis- 
cipline and  the  rule  of  law.  We  did  not  then 
recklessly  throw  away  our  cherished  rights  in 
order  to  correct  the  conditions.  Those  con- 
ditions were  suppressed  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  orderly  processes  of  a  civilized  rule 
of  law  weze  applied  to  suppress  them. 

In  the  past,  we  have  prospered  as  we  have 
maintained  a  system  of  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  Oiir  progress  as  a  nation 
in  the  years  ahead  will  be  determined  by 
the  degree  of  respect  we  hold  for  government 
by  rule  of  law. 


The  American  Legion  is  made  up  of  qu. 
and  women  sensitive  to  their  obllgatlom  tn 
the  law  of  our  land  and  Its  orderly  admloii. 
tration.  In  the  very  beginning  of  yj. 
preamble  to  our  Constitution,  we  associate 
ourselves  together  "to  uphold  and  defend  thi 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to 
maintain  law  and  order."  To  maintain, 
then — and  to  instill  in  others — a  loli^ 
respect  for  law — is  o\ir  responsibility. 

The  American  Legion  must  accept  that  re- 
sponslbility — and  you  and  I  must  work  at 
this — together. 

These,  then,  are  three  of  the  responslbii- 
Ities  that  starky  confront  us  in  the  dan 
ahead. 

1.  To  strongly  support  our  Government  la 
its  determination  to  resist  attacks  upon  tnt 
peoples. 

2.  To  maintain  a  consclotisness  of  Gov. 
ernmenfa  responsibility  to  care  for  him  who 
has  home  and  shall  bear  the  battle. 

3.  To  maintain  and  promote  respect  for 
law  and  our  institutions  of  government. 

These  responsibilities  we  must  fulfill  and 
yet  our  effwts  may  be  in  vain.  The  freedom 
protected  by  the  sentry  who  guards  the  gata 
today  will  surely  be  lost  if  the  sentry  whoa* 
Job  it  Is  to  guard  the  gate  tomorrow  Is  lulled 
to  sleep  at  his  post. 

Through  the  jeara,  the  American  Legion 
has  tried  to  build  a  better  tomorrow  for  the 
children  of  this  land.  There  Is  vivid  testi- 
mony of  this  in  the  thrilling  experience  that 
was  ours  when  five  fine  young  representa- 
tives of  American  Legion  programs  appeared 
before  this  convention.  Ovu:  positive  pro- 
grams seek  to  build  better  citizens  for  to- 
morrow that  their  children  may  enjoy  free- 
dom, too.  Those  programs  fall — and  we  with 
them — unless  we  successfully  instill  In  the 
youth  of  this  land  a  patriotic  love  for  God 
and  country  and  a  devoted  respect  for  our 
Institutions  of  representative  government 

We  will  not  accomplish  this  if  we  let  go 
unnoticed  and  unanswered  the  efforts  on  the 
campuses  of  our  colleges  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Communist  dominated  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bols  Clubs.  Clubs  which  in  less  than 
2  years  have  amassed  a  total  of  over  800 
members  in  30  separate  chapters  on  our  col- 
lege and  university  campuses.  These  groupe 
seek  to  pervert  the  patriotism  of  our  youth 
and  distort  our  traditional  concepts  for  au- 
thority and  observance  of  law. 

We  recognize  that  out  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican college  students  800  is  a  tiny  minority. 
It  is  to  the  vast  majority  of  fine  young  peo- 
ple that  we  say — we  have  confidence  in  you 
and  we  offer  our  help  in  opposing  a  threat 
which  Is  no  less  serious  merely  because  it  it 
presently  small. 

The  respoiulblllty  to  Instill  in  our  youth 
love  of  country  and  an  understanding  of  the 
true  traditions  of  Americanism  demands  our 
devoted  attention.  Our  youth  deserve  the 
best  we  can  give.  Above  all,  you  and  I  must 
work  at  this  responsibility — ^together. 

One  year  from  today,  we  will  meet  in  con- 
vention in  our  Nation's  Capital.  An  inven- 
tory then  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
first  190  years  as  a  nation  vrill  stagger  the 
imagination  and  will  overshadow  any  other 
nation  or  culttire  that  may  seek  compari- 
son. This  is  indisputable  whether  we  meas- 
iu«  in  terms  of  spiritual  growth,  material 
accumulation,  political  matiuity  or  social 
progress.  The  accomplishments  have  been 
so  magnificent  they  have  encouraged  an 
alarming  indifference  toward  the  very  quali- 
ties of  citizenship  that  have  made  possible 
this  magnificent  progress. 

I  believe  that  patriotic  citizens,  loyal  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  representative  gov- 
ernment, grateful  for  the  opportunity  that 
our  Nation's  progress  has  afforded  them,  and 
responsive  to  the  urgent  need  now  that  our 
Institutions  of  government  under  law  b« 
strengthened,  will  during  the  closing  decade 
of  OUT  first  200  years  as  a  nation  reklndl* 
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,^  flrts  of  freedom  and  keep  alive  a  vibrant, 
5«ipllned  respect  for  government  by  law 
and  not  by  men. 

I  further  believe  that  the  American  Le- 
M-tn  will  take  a  back  seat  to  no  orgaiilza- 
^  or  group,  m  its  patriotic  and  enllght- 
S  oonoem  for  the  problems  that  face  us 
today  and  In  the  decade  ahead. 

And  I  also  believe  that  the  American  Le- 
^^TwlU  take  the  initiative  in  calling  upon 
Si  dtlzens  who  love  Uberty  and  detest  ty- 
«nnv  to  promote  a  new  awareness  among 
^Jeople  of  the  virtues  of  self -discipline, 
of  rwpert  for  law,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
orderly  processes  of  government. 

This  we  must  do  by  standing  behind  our 
Government  in  Its  firm  rwsolve  against  en- 
croachment from  beyond  our  shores,  by  re- 
-utims  the  Inroads  of  subversion  and  Indlf- 
ferenos  from  virlthln,  by  defending  and  pro- 
teoUng  the  Just  treatment  of  the  disabled 
and  needy  veteran.  And,  finally,  my  friends. 
leet  in  the  end  all  be  loet— by  recognizing 
that  the  youth  of  this  land  are  the  trustees 
of  tomorrow.  To  them  we  must  turn— and 
in  them  dlUgemtly  Instill  the  burning  desire 
to  keep  aUve  the  fires  of  freedom  and  pre- 
gerve  the  institutions  of  government  that 
have  made  us  great. 

Your  mandates  to  me  are  dear.  I  pledge 
to  you  my  total  effort  as  we  strive  to  make 
thoae  mandates  effective. 

AU  of  this  is  your  responsibility  and  mine. 
AH  of  this  you  and  I  must  do— together— 
in  the  days  and  the  mooitlis  that  lie  ahead. 


A  Review  of  the  Lindsay  Book 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   KEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 


Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Caspar  Cit- 
ron, a  New  York  political  activist  of  D«n- 
ocratic  stripe,  has  written  a  book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Fleet  Publishing  Corp.,  en- 
titled "John  V,  Lindsay  and  the  Silk 
Stocking  Story." 

The  letter  I  received  from  the  publisher 
asking  me  for  a  review  noted  that  "sev- 
eral publications  have  mistaken  the  book 
for  a  campaign  biography."    I  do  not 
see  why.    The  book  is  no  sugar  coated, 
hard     to     take     seriously     deification 
thrown  together  for  the  short-lived  but 
lucrative  campaign-time  sales  market. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  discussion  of  the 
forces  that  have  shaped  and  are  shaping 
the  Nation's  most  publicized  congres- 
sional district.   Only  after  some  60  pages 
does  a  preoccupation  with  the  incumbent 
Congressman  set  in,  belatedly  living  up 
to  the  promise  of  the  full-page,  campaign 
market  oriented  picture  of  John  that  en- 
livens the  backflap  of  the  book  jacket. 
Up  until  that  time.  Caspar  Citron  has 
concerned  himself  with  evolution  of  the 
latter-day  17th  Congressional  District  as 
seen  through  the  political   careers  of 
John  Lindsay's  predecessors. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Citron  has  done  a 
good  job  in  setting  down  the  shifting 
philosophical  sands  and  changing  socio- 
economic wellsprings  of  a  district  which 
he  now  portrays  as  finding  its  present 
optimum  political  representation  in  the 
efforts  of  our  distinguished  colleague.  He 
makes  a  breathing  entity  of  a  district 


which  for  many  people  takes  shape  only 
as  the  creature  and  creation  of  media 
preoccupation  and  consequent  distortion. 
John  Lindsay  may  be  better  known  as 
a  Congreasman,  I  feel,  by  knowing  him 
in  the  context  of  hla  dlatrtot.    As  we  all 
know,  districts  change— Mid  in  changing 
they  often  revamp  their  repreaerrtatlonal 
requirements.    For  example,  it  may  be 
hard  for  people  who  know  the  present 
complexion  of  the  17th  District  to  credit 
the  fact  that  in  the  1946  ReputoUcan 
primary,  the  then  Congressman,  a  noted 
liberal  internationalist,  was  defeated  5 
to  1  by  a  stanch  Taft  conservative  who 
was  for  a  time  to  oppose  the  graduated 
income  tax.   I  was  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  at  the  time,  so  I  barely  knew  the 
defeated  Joe  Baldwin,  but  I  served  with 
Pritz  Coudert  during  my  first  6  years  in 
this  House  until  his  retirement  in  1958. 
He  was  as  unlike  John  Lindsay  as  he 
could  be.  ^      ^^^ 

Caspar     Citron     Interviewed     Pritz 
Coudert  who  attributes  the  liberal  trend 
of  the  disfcrlot  to  the  tearing  down  of  all 
the  old,  monled  apartment  buildings  In 
the  midtown  section,  to  be  replaced  by 
grand  canyons  of  glass-encased  office 
buildings,  accompanied  by  the  construc- 
tion of  slab  after  slab  of  cheaper,  white- 
collar    "cavedwcller"    efficiency    apart- 
ment houses  on  the  district's  periphery- 
There  is  more  to  the  changing  portz«it 
of  the  district  than  residential  con^aiic- 
tion  and  destruction,  of  course,  and  Mr. 
Citron  manages  to  touch  on  most  of  it 
in    an    unpretentious    and    interesting 
study.    Pertiaps  the  book  is  moet  valu- 
able as  title  evolved  cwitext  of  a  Con- 
gressman.   Its  best  title  might  be  "The 
Silk  Sto<*ing  Story  and  John  Lindsay," 
but  under  any  title,  it  is  informative  and 
enjoyable  reading.    I  commend  it  to  all 
interested  Members. 


Rev.  Calvia  Tkielmaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 


or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  Rev. 
Calvin  Thielman,  originally  from  Texas, 
now  of  Montreat,  N.C.,  is  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  I  have  ever  been  privileged 
to  know.  He  recently  went  to  Vietnam, 
where  he  preached  and  prayed  with  our 
troops  there.  I  understand  that  very 
shortly,  since  his  return,  he  is  going  to  be 
attached  to  the  Navy  as  a  preacher.  He 
had  an  experience  in  Vietnam  worthy  of 
everyone's  reading.  He  wrote  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Presbyterian 
Journal  of  September  15,  1965,  entitied 
"Viet  Missionaries  See  No  Backout  Now." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vrer  Missionaries  See  No  Backout  Now 

(EnrroR's  note.— With  increasing  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  Vietnam  war  In  the 


religious  commimlty,  a  Presbyterian  U.S. 
minister  has  gone  to  take  a  look  for  himself. 
The  following  article  Is  based  on  an  inter- 
view with  the  visitor,  the  Reverend  Calvin 
Thielman.) 

Montreat,  N.C. — "Christian  ministers  In 
the  United  States  who  expose  what  la  going 
on  out  here  do  not  vmderstand  the  slt\iatlon. 
Don't  the  people  beck  home  know  we  are 
helping  these  people  out  here?  I  am  frus- 
trated and  disgusted  by  what  I  have  read." 
The  speaker  was  the  Reverend  Grady  Man- 
gnim,  for  18  years  a  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary AUiance  missionary  in  Vietnam.  Telling 
his  story  here  was  the  Reverend  Calvin  Thiel- 
man. pastor  of  the  Montreat  church,  back 
home  after  2  weeks  In  Vietnam. 

"I  did  not  meet  a  single  missionary  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  United  States  did 
not  have  a  commitment  to  stay  in  Vietnam," 
reported  Mr.  Thielman.  "One  missionary 
said  he  knew  of  a  Bfcnnonlte  fellow  worker 
who  was  opposed  to  war  on  conscientious 
grounds  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
now,"  he  continued. 

disagree  wna  clerics 
The  Presbyterian  U.S.  minister  made  the 
trip  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  the  request  of  the  White 
House.  He  traveled  from  one  end  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  other,  preaching  In  vlllagw 
and  cities  and  m  the  field,  wherever  he  could 
assraable  mlUtary  personnel  for  a  service. 
He  even  flew  a  Phantom  jet  mliwlon  from  an 
aircraft  carrier,  and  took  beUoopter  trips  to 
several  mUltary  InstalUtlons  and  fortified 
vlllagea  In  the  cotmtryslde.  He  reported 
sharp  disagreement  from  the  military,  from 
clvlllana  and  tram  VJS.  missionaries,  with 
the  clergymen  who  have  made  hurried  trips 
to  Vietnam  and  returned  to  criticize  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcy.  ^     w  -. 

"I  met  no  one  on  my  trip  who  haa  so 
much  as  seen  that  group  of  cJergymen  who 
signed  those  full-page  newspaper  ads,"  re- 
ported Mr.  Thielman.  "From  the  chief  of 
chaplains  in  Vietnam  to  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  commander  of  all  American 
forces  there,  none  I  talked  to  said  they  had 
known  anytiilng  about  them  until  they  read 
the  reports  from  back  home.  The  general 
told  me  he  would  have  been  glad  to  talk  to 
them  had  he  known  they  were  In  the  country 
and  had  they  requested  an  Interview,"  re- 
ported Mr.  Thielman. 

DOOBS   WOUU>  CLOSE 

ChrUtian  work  contlnxiee  In  Vietnam  and 
very  few  missionaries  have  been  forced  to 
come  home,  the  softspoken  Texan  who  Is  a 
personal  friend  of  President  Johnson  told 
the  Journal.  "I  looked  up  Gordon  Cathy, 
of  AshevlUe,  N.C,  who  Is  now  pastor  of  the 
International  Protestant  Church  In  S^Rop- 
he  said,  "and  he  stressed  the  freedom  which 
Christian  work  enjoys  even  In  wartime  under 
the  present  drciunstances.  Mr.  Cathy  told 
me  was  thankful  to  be  able  to  continue  his 
Christian  witness.  But  he  said,  "If  con- 
cessions are  made  this  door  will  surely  be 

closed." 

Mr.  Thlelmstn  was  particularly  Impressed 
with  the  evidence  he  saw  of  service  rendered 
to  civilians  by  the  military.  On  one  Inspec- 
tion trip  by  heUoopter  to  a  fortified  village 
with  General  Westmoreland,  the  general 
queried  a  tall  Negro  medical  sergeant  about 
his  work  after  hovirs.  "This  month  I  de- 
livered 4  babies  and  treated  nearly  1,000 
people  for  various  allmente  and  Injuries."  re- 
ported the  sergeant. 

I  met  another  medic  who  has  requested 
an  extension  of  his  tour  of  duty  In  order  that 
he  might  continue  working  with  the  Viet- 
namese." said  Mr.  Thielman.  "A  weam-of 
the  coveted  green  beret  of  the  Special  Forces, 
that  medic  was  more  like  a  missionary  than 
a  blood  and  thunder  commando." 

Smiling  at  one  recollection,  BIr.  Thielman 
said.  "I  remember  one  time  when  a  Marine 
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major  general  was  giving  orders  for  the  re- 
of  a  cow  killed  In  an  artUleir 
1  dont  want  paper  compensation 
woman,"  said  the  general,  referring 
peasant  woman  whose  cow  had  been 
'I  want  you  to  go  out  and  buy  her 
cow  and  bring  It  to  her'." 
Impressive,   according   to  Mr.   Thlei- 
\  ras  the  evidence  he  saw  of  high  morale 
the  troops.     "I  saw  It  In  the  hospitals 
and  heard  of  It  from  wounded  men 
why  they  were  fighting  and  who 
they  were  doing  the  right  thing," 
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of  the  men  go  to  Vietnam  with 

about    the    war — with    resent- 

and  bitterness,  even,"  continued  Mr. 

"But  after  seeing  first  hand  the 

committed  by  the  Communists  and 

the  desire  of  so  many  of  those 

to  defend  themselves,  most  of  them 

to  feel  dlflferently  about  It.     They  tell 

of  babies  with  chopsticks  rammed 

ears,  of  native  Christians  burled 

>f  civilians  used  as  human  shields. 

these  have  been  martyrs  among  mis- 

es,  too,"  when  on  the  minister.     "One 

Wycllffe  translators  was  killed  holding 

The  bullet  that  killed  her  killed 

too." 

rhlelman  had  a  final  word  from  Chap- 

qeter    Bakker,    of    the    Marines.      Said 

Bakker,  who  had  been  In  the  big 

at  Chou  Lai:   "Take  this  word  back 

Crom  a  man  who  has  had  his  hands 

with  the  blood  of  dying  men:  Ftee- 

seem  free  to  most  but  It   is  not 

It  has  cost  many  their  lives." 


z  lay 


Raise  Pay,  Boost  Rent 


iXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF  mCHICAK 

IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY"  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speak  sr,  a  number  of  weeks  ago,  when 
Congijss  boosted  the  pay  scale  for  our 
servlc  anen  by  unanimous  vote,  there 
were  nany  Members  who  felt  an  even 
largei  increase  was  justified.  I,  for  one, 
was  tiioroughly  convinced  that  the  pay 
bill  w  IS  an  absolute  necessity. 

It  i!.  therefore,  most  disturbing  and 
practi:ally  unbelievable  to  read  about 
what  has  taken  place  just  recently  at 
Selfrlige  Air  Force  Base,  located  near 
Mouni  Clemens,  Mich.,  and  just  barely 
outsid*  the  limits  of  Michigan's  Eighth 
Dlstrl  t.  As  reported  in  the  September 
27  ed  tion  of  the  Port  Huron  Times 
Herali  .  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  the  Federal 
Gover  iment  has  now  raised  the  rent  of 
the  h(  lusing  it  supplies  to  military  per- 
sonne  just  off  the  base.  With  one  hand 
we  au  ihorize  a  slight  pay  increase  and 
then  £  nother  branch  of  our  Government 
takes  It  away,  I  urge  each  of  you  to 
read  t  lis  newspaper  article. 

Just  read  this  one  quote  by  the  wife 
of  an  lirman  first  class. 

We'd  have  to  take  more  out  of  our  base 
pay.  ]  "m  working  nights  as  a  press  operator 
to  help  out  as  It  la. 

Evei 
are  difBcult 

We 
about 
and 


the  conditions  of  this  housing 

to  defend. 

ire  concerned — and  rightfully  so — 

why  we  cannot  encourage  talented 

c  edicated  young  men  to  make  a 


career  of  military  service.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent reason  why  we  are  failing  •  •  • 
we  are  simply  failing  our  men  and  their 
families. 

I  have  today  written  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  on  this  par- 
ticular situation  at  Selfridge.  I  have 
also  inquired  as  to  whether  rent  increases 
have  been  ordered  in  other  branches  of 
our  services  and  at  other  bases. 

The  article  follows: 
IRtjm  the  Port  Huron  Times-Herald, 
Sept.  27,  1965) 

UNrrro   States   Raises   Pat,    Then    Dps 
Rentals — Selfeidce   Wives   Unhappy 

MotJNT  CuEMENS. — AlT  Force  wives  here 
were  happy  about  the  raises  their  husbands 
got  recently  until  the  Federal  Government 
raised  the  rent  at  the  housing  it  supplies 
Just  off  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base. 

"I  don't  understand  how  they  can  charge 
us  more."  said  Mrs.  Betty  Dellew.  She 
pointed  to  holes  in  the  side  of  her  kitchen 
sink  and  a  broken  window  with  cardboard 
inlt. 

Mrs.  Dellew's  husband,  an  airman  first 
class,  received  a  $23  monthly  raise,  she  said, 
and  the  rent  was  raised  from  $82  to  $105  a 
month  almost  simultaneously. 

"The  timing  was  strictly  accidental."  ex- 
plained Capt.  Edward  B.  Leland,  base  hous- 
ing officer. 

"When  I  do  my  washing."  said  Mrs.  Susan 
Miller,  the  mother  of  seven,  "the  water  goes 
from  my  washer  into  my  neighbor's  sink. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  me  when  she 
does  the  wash." 

"We  moved  in  because  It  was  cheaper  than 
anything  else  we  could  find,"  said  Mrs. 
Benee  Rogers. 

Captain  Leland  said  the  families  knew  the 
conditions  of  the  houses  when  they  rented 
them,  adding  an  appeal  would  be  made  to 
the  Air  Force  to  have  the  rent  Increase 
repealed. 

The  servicemen  get  an  allowance  for  their 
housing  although  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  rent  in  many  instances,  some  wives  said. 
They  said  they  feared  losing  their  quarters 
allowance  If  they  moved  to  other  housing. 

"We'd  have  to  take  more  out  of  our  base 
pay."  Mrs.  Dellew  said.  "I'm  working  nights 
as  a  press  operator  to  help  out  as  it  Is." 

However,  Captain  Leland  said  "as  far  as  1 
know,  the  quarters  allowances  will  not  be 
cut  off  If  the  families  move." 

The  138  Government-owned  living  units 
at  Selfridge  are  listed  as  substandard  under 
military  housing  standards.  Leland  said 
they  were  built  in  the  early  forties  to  pro- 
vide temporary  housing  for  mUitary  families. 


No   Voter   Discrimination   Suit    Filed   in 
Bolivar  County,  Miss. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  elected  officials  of  Bolivar 
County,  Miss.  These  people  feel  that 
they  have  received  unfair  treatment 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  ask 
that  we  attempt  to  correct  the  injustices. 
Although  this  county  is  not  in  my  district 
these  people  are  my  friends  and  I  feel 
it  my  duty  as  a  Mississippian  to  see  if 


1965 

the  situation  in  Bolivar  County  can  be 
corrected.  This  telegram  which  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record,  points  out  that 
Bolivar  County.  Miss.,  has  never  had  any 
discrimination  in  voter  registration— nw 
have  they  ever  had  a  voter  discrimlna- 
tion  suit  filed  against  them.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Attorney  General  has  seen  fit  to 
send  registrars  into  the  county  under 
provisions  of  the  Voter  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day,  I  have  di- 
rected a  letter  with  a  copy  of  the  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Katzenbach  asking  for  an 
explanation  of  the  charges  outlined  In 
the  telegrram.  If  the  Attorney  General's 
office  can  offer  no  encouraging  informa- 
tion, I  shall  be  compelled  to  call  upon 
the  Office  of  the  President. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Voter  Rights  Act 
of  1965  must  be  obeyed,  as  any  other  lax 
of  the  land,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Voter  Rights  Act  may  be 
used  by  those  in  power  as  machinery  for 
developing  the  most  powerful  political 
whip  the  South  has  ever  seen. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  call  upon  the 
Justice  Department  to  encourage  them 
to  be  Just  in  their  use  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  The  act  was  passed  sup- 
posedly to  insure  the  equal  application 
of  voting  requirements  to  both  Negro  and 
whites.  But,  under  no  circumstances 
should  this  act  be  inaugurated  in  com- 
munities where  it  is  not  needed. 

The  telegram  follows: 

CLEVKLAm),  Miss.. 
September  28, 196S. 
Hon.  Prentiss  Walker, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

This  message  Is  sent  to  you  and  the  other 
members  of  our  congressional  delegation  by 
aU  of  the  elected  officials  of  Bolivar  County. 
We  feel  that  an  Injustice  is  about  to  be  In- 
flicted on  Bolivar  County  and  we  ask  your 
active  support  to  correct  it.  Last  Friday 
UPI  reported  that  Federal  registars  would 
be  sent  into  five  more  Mississippi  counties 
including  Bolivar.  Quoting  the  article,  "Kat- 
zenbach said  the  additional  counties  were 
pegged  because  of  a  series  of  lawsuits  brought 
by  Mississippi  Attorney  General  Joe  Patter- 
son to  prevent  registration  of  illiterates." 
We  would  like  to  point  out  that  Bolivar 
County  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  law- 
suits and  it  Is  unjust  and  wrong  for  us  to 
be  the  butt  of  Mr.  Katzenbach 's  ire  when 
the  facts  don't  Justify  Federal  registars. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  that 
Bolivar  County  has  had  Negro  voters  for 
75  years.  There  has  never  been  any  dis- 
crimination in  voting  on  account  of  race. 
The  Justice  Department  has  in  its  flies,  pho- 
■  tostats  of  every  voter  application  from  1964 
to  June  28.  1965.  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys and  FBI  men  reviewed  these  rec- 
ords time  after  time  and  found  no  discrim- 
ination. 

While  voter  suits  were  filed  by  the  At- 
torney General  throughout  the  South  and 
28  suits  were  filed  in  Mississippi,  none  was 
filed  against  Bolivar  County.  In  fact,  for  11 
years  there  was  not  a  single  complaint  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  our  circuit  clerk.  We  have  not 
kept  voter  registration  records  according  to 
race  In  many  years  because  we  have  con- 
sidered It  contrary  to  law.  However,  on 
June  28,  1965,  the  approximate  date  the  new, 
simplified  voter  form  went  Into  effect  in 
Mississippi,  the  all-Negro  town  of  Mound 
Bayou  had  370  Negroes  registered  to  vote. 
The  Attorney  General  can  verify  this  either 
from  his  records  or  our  records.  This  !■ 
true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
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n*neral  in  his  news  release  saw  fit  to  quote 
1059  voter  figures  for  Bolivar  County.  The 
ifflssisslppl  Legislature  paased  a  simplified 
TOter  form  about  June  28.  1905.  This  form 
Ig  as  simple  or  la  simpler  than  the  laws  of 
20  other  States. 

Since  that  date    1.763    people   have   reg- 
istered to  vote  In  Bolivar  County.    In  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  90  days  the  voter  registra- 
tion has  increased  by  more  than  25  percent 
and  the    overwhelming   majority    of   these 
1 763  people  are  Negroes.    Moimd  Bayou  has 
increased  its  registration  by  223  since  that 
date     The  East  and  East  Cleveland,  a  pre- 
dominately Negro  precinct,  has  Increased  by 
333     Mr.  Katzenbach  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  fair  and  honorable  man.    We  believe 
tbat  if  these  facts  are  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion he  will  rescind  his  previous  order  to 
send  registars  to  Bolivar  County.    The  peo- 
tvie  of  Mississippi  adopted  the  simple  voter 
form  by  3  to  1.    "Hie  vote  In  Bolivar  County 
vas  7  to  1.    We  have  made  an  honest  effort 
to  do  the  right  thing.    The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's announcement,  to.  view  of  our  attitude 
and  our  past  action  of  no  discrimination, 
astounded  us  because  of  Its  gross  imfalr- 
ness.    We  axe  calling  upon  you  as  our  elected 
people  in  Washington  to  take  our  case  to  the 
President  and  to  Mr.  Katzenbach  and  urge 
that  this  imjust  order  be  dewinded.     And 
we  request  that  you  Inform  \u  as  to  the  ac- 
tion taken.  _  ^  , 
C.  W.  Cappe,  Jr.,  H.  B.  Boykln,  O.  D.  Crlss. 
I.    Myers,    MUton    Smith,    Danna    C. 
Moore,  Wm.  B.  Alexander,  Max  Dll- 
worth,  Elmer  Prewltt,  Alfred  Welsh- 
ans,  O.  J.  Scott,  Walter  Sillers,  J.  A. 
Thigpen,  E.  H.  Green. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LXVII 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   AU^AXCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  cities  In  Alabama  have 
undergone  basic  economic  changes  In  re- 
cent years  as  conditions  change  to  re- 
quire new  enterprise  and  develwment. 
In  many  cases  great  diversification  has 
been  the  resiilt,  bringing  with  it  a  broad 
economic  base. 

One  example  of  this  Is  the  city  of  Jas- 
per. The  story  of  Jasper  has  been  told 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Birming- 
ham News,  and  I  include  the  text  of  that 
article  here: 

Jasper,  Ala.,  was  thrown  deep  Into  eco- 
nomic depression  In  the  early  1960's  when 
the  coal  market  collapsed.  Through  deter- 
mination, initiative,  and  confldfence  the  city 
bounced  back  to  realize  a  versatile  Industrial 
complex,  and  a  solid  economy. 

And  Jasper,  county  seat  of  Walker  County 
in  northwest  Alabama,  Is  not  about  to  rest  on 
this.  The  city  and  county  are  on  the  march 
to  attract  more  Industry. 

Now  thriving  with  a  population  of  13.636. 
Jasper  doesn't  find  It  dlfQcult  to  remember 
the  dark  days  of  the  1950'8  when  they  saw 
6,000  county  coal  miners  lose  their  Jobs  over- 
night. 

"Up  until  1950."  Doug  Leake,  former 
chamber  of  commerce  president  explains. 
"this  county  was  mainly  dependent  on  coal. 
The  sudden  decline  in  the  market  gave  Walk- 
er County  Its  own  private  depression." 

Leake  said  the  citizens  endeavored  to  find 
other  industries  to  replace  coal  and  with  an 
eye  toward  diversification. 


Industry  in  Jasper  today  ranges  from  dress 
■hlrts  to  dressed  chickens  and  from  strip 
mining  to  mink  food. 

"WeTe  not  a  one-engine  town  now,"  J<^ui 
Oliver,  chamber  vtoe  president  says.  "We've 
got  good  diversification  In  Industry  and 
we've  got  everything  needed  for  Industry— 
railways,  highways,  water,  and  a  good  trad- 
ing center." 

Jasper  has  developed  a  96-acre  Industrial 
park  to  attract  more  industry  while  adver- 
tising ItB  most  valuable  resources — good 
plant  sites,  abundant  timber,  available  Uttlpr, 
three  railroads,  water,  river  transportation, 
and  oojnmunlty  cooperation. 

Ja^q>er  and  other  county  commimitles 
speak  with  pride  about  their  school  system, 
their  good  hospitals  and  partlc\ilar  pride  Is 
taken  in  Walker  College,  a  private.  Inde- 
pendent, «>^"ri  nondenomlnatlonal  2-year  lib- 
eral arts  college.  Established  in  1938,  the 
college  now  has  a  faculty  of  25  with  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  400. 

Strip  iy<r»»r'e  is  a  m«Jor  factor  in  the  co\ui- 
ty  economy  but  the  adversity  of  the  fifties 
really  taught  the  people  a  lesson— dont  put 
all  thoee  economy  eggs  In  one  basket. 

Agricultural  products.  displa3red  every  year 
in  the  Northwest  Alabama  Kdr  in  Jasper, 
have  grown  from  a  $6  million  industry  in 
1954  to  a  total  faim  Inoocne  of  $15,310,000  In 
1963. 

F<niltry  business  Boomed  from  a  small 
♦1,210.000  in  1954  to  an  income  of  $11,500.- 
000  In  1983. 

A  pet  project  currently  underway  Is  the 
development  of  Smith  Lake  as  a  recreational 
area.  The  huge  body  of  flsh-flJled  water  has 
a  shoreline  of  500  miles  and  covers  21.000 
acres. 

"The  develc^Mnent  of  Smith  Lake  will  mean 
a  tremendouB  amount  of  money  for  our 
community."  Joe  McClimey,  chamber  execu- 
tive director  says. 

In  A.  R.  Slnunon*.  chamber  president's 
view.  "The  diversification  In  Jasper  and  Wal- 
ker County  stnoe  the  ooal  mine  recession  Is 
a  momunent  to  the  determination  and  Ini- 
tiative of  the  people." 

Simmons  alao  paid  tribute  to  the-  confi- 
dence of  the  companies  and  organizations 
"lx>th  local  and  foreign  who  brou^t  many 
Jobe  to  our  county."  He  sees  the  area  as  an 
Ideal  geographical  location  for  indoistry 
"with  a  healthy  and  mature  labor  atmosphere 
and  a  popxilatlon  determined  to  help  Itself." 


nsuned  are  those  relating  to:  apprentice- 
ship training,  on-the-job  training  imder 
the  Manpower  Development  and  T^dn- 
Ing  Act,  cooperative  work  study  pro- 
grams, and  tuition  refund  and  organized 
group  instruction  payments  by  employ- 
ers. 

This  would  give  an  employer  an  incen- 
tive to  expand  his  training  programs  and 
to  Initiate  new  programs  for  his  em- 
ployees. By  participating  in  advanced 
training,  an  employee  can  Improve  his 
skills  and  thus  improve  his  job  security 
and  earning  ability.  As  those  presently 
employed  move  up  to  better  jobs  through 
more  training,  those  now  imemployed 
because  of  insufficient  skills  can  be  hired 
to  take  their  places.  Also  it  would  offer 
new  hope  to  workers  whose  jobs  are 
threatened  by  automation  or  by  shifting 
defense  contracts. 

In  passing  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  the  Congress  Indi- 
cated Its  awareness  of  the  need  for  meet- 
ing the  increasingly  serious  problem  of 
structural  vmemployment  caused  by  a 
labor  force  ill  fitted  for  existing  and  de- 
vdoplxig  job  opportunities.  The  Human 
Investment  Act  will  link  private  enter- 
prise efforts  with  those  efforts  being  made 
by  Federal  and  State  governments  in 
this  important  area.  The  major  premise 
of  the  proposal  which  I  am  introducing 
Is  that  private  business  has  over  the 
years  learned  how  to  obtain  the  most  re- 
sults per  training  dollar  and  rtiould  now 
be  encouraged  to  expand  its  training 
programs  to  meet  this  national  need. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  examine  seri- 
ously the  merits  of  this  legislation. 


Whose  Side  Are  We  On? 


Haman  Inyettment  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29. 1965 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  sound  approach  to  an  aspect  of  the 
Nation's  continxilng  problem  of  unem- 
ployment aiid  job  retraining.  It  is 
known  as  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1965.  A  number  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, imder  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis]  have  Introduced  similar 
bUls. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  would  en- 
courage private  business  both  large  and 
small  to  invest  in  upgrading  the  job  skills 
of  the  Nation's  labor  force.  It  would 
accomplish  this  by  providing  a  7 -per- 
cent tax  credit  to  an  employer  toward 
certain  of  his  employee  training  ex- 
penses.  Among  the  expenses  S5)eciflcally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  a 
litUe  confused  about  our  foreign  policy 
in  regard  to  India  and  Pakistan. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Art  Buchwald.  writ- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  of  September 
23. 1965,  has  brilliantly  clarified  any  con- 
fusion that  might  have  existed. 

I  commend  his  article,  which  follows. 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
State  Department : 

"WHOSE  Sn)E  Abe  We  On?" 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
It  iB  very  important,  the  psychiatrists  say. 
to  answer  your  children's  questions  honestly 
and  oonclaely  no  matter  how  dlfflciUt  they 
iMCome.  I  thought  of  this  the  other  day 
while  I  was  watching  a  news  broadcast  of 
the  Indian-Pakistani  war  and  my  11 -year- 
old  son  with  a  machlnegtm  In  his  hand 
BBked,  ""What  are  they  fighting  about? " 

"A  place  caUed  Kashmir."  I  reidied.  "You 
see,  the  Indians  have  Kaslmiir  now.  but 
the  Pakistanis  claim  the  Kashmir  people 
want  to  be  a  part  of  Pakistan  because  they're 
Moslem  and  not  Hindu." 

My  son  looked  at  me  questloningly. 
"Whose  side  are  we  on?" 
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\e|th  Pakistan  and.  we  supplied  her 
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against  India.    At  the  same  time 

supplied   India  with  arms   and   planes. 
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lon't  they  fight  the  Communists?" 
that  simple,"  I  said,  slightly  an- 
The  Chinese  Commvmlsts  are  sup- 
*aklstan  and  the  Russian  Commu- 
te   be    supporting    India.     We 
piobably  be  mote  sjrmpathetlc  toward 
except    that    the    Chinese 
are  threatening  to  invade  India, 
confusing    you,"    I    continued, 
problem  is:  do  we  send  military 
ibdia  to  repulse  the  Chinese  Com- 
or  not?" 

to  enjoy  seeing  me  p>erspire. 
it  a  problem?"  he  wanted  to  know, 
if  we  help  the  Indians  against 
Chinese,   the  Indians  might  turn 
and    Vise    the    equipment    on    the 
and    prolong   the    war    between 
Pakistan." 
seemed  to  satisfy  him  and  I  relaxed, 
was    Just    digesting    the    material. 
le  said.  "What  Is  the  solution?" 

the  sides   of  the   chair.     "The 

Lb  to  take  the  war  to  the  United 

ind  let  them  solve  it." 

we  go  to  the  United  Nations,  won't 

vote  against  us?" 

this  issue  the  Russians  will  vote 

They're  against  -aa  in  Vietnam  but 
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did  we  think?" 

they'd  use  them  to  fight  the 


aot?" 
"Becai  se  the  Russians  are  as  worried  about 
Chinese  as  we  are." 

understand.    Arent   they   both 

?" 

I  said,  "but  the  Chinese  Commu- 

more  ccanmunistlc  than  the  Rus- 

unists.    We  can  live  with  Russian 

but  we  can't  live  with  Chinese 

unless,  of  cotirse,  the  Russians 

piiithing  VLB  around  again  In  Cuba." 


should  we  like  the  Russians?" 

India  is  concerned,  yes.     But 
have  to  like  them  in  Vietnam." 
we  fight  with  the  Russians  against 
they  attacked  India?" 
pfceslble.     At  the  same  time  the  Rus- 
wclLild  probably  fight  with  the  Chinese 
China." 
't  get  it,"  he  said  as  he  aimed  a 
at  Walter  Cronklte  who  was  at 
on  the  TV  screen, 
't  see  how  I  could  make  it  simpler. 
d  could  understand  it." 
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A  Soun  I  Way  To  Gimbat  Unemployment 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  lamnsOTA 


IN  TH  S  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

W(  dnesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  I  ELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day int  roducing  legislation  designed  to 
give  pri  rate  Industry  a  7 -percent  Income 
tax  crei  lit  for  providing  employees  with 
needed  Job  training  or  to  Improve  their 
skills,  rhls  proposal  is  advisedly  known 
as  the  I  uman  Investment  Act. 

Unde*  Its  terms,  a  tax  credit  would 
ftpply  t>  wages  of  apprentices  phis  the 
cost  of  classroom  Instruction  paid  for 
by  emp  oyers.    Trainees  would  have  to 


stay  on  the  employer  payroll  for  at  least 
3  months  after  finishing  training. 

This  would  meet  the  problem  that 
many  Government  programs  have  run 
Into — finding  jobs  for  newly  trained 
workers.  Apprentices  could  be  trained 
for  jobs  where  labor  shortages  are  cur- 
rent. 

Also,  the  bill  would  give  an  employer 
an  incentive  to  expand  his  training  pro- 
grams and  Initiate  new  programs  for 
employees.  It  is  the  kind  of  program  all 
business,  big  or  small,  could  utilize. 

This  tax  credit  approach  places  the 
responsibility  for  Increased  job  training 
where  it  belongs — on  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  This  system  is  equipped 
to  conduct  job  training  more  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  economically  than  is  the 
Government.  It  also  ofifers  new  hope 
to  workers  whose  jobs  are  threatened 
by  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  ample  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  tax  credit  proposal. 
Gordie  Neufeld.  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  September  16  issue  of 
the  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  Observer, 
reported  that  2.2  million  jobs  were 
created  in  1964  alone  by  private  em- 
ployers in  a  massive  and  realistic  war 
on  poverty.  Mr.  Neufeld's  editorial  pro- 
vides much  insight  into  the  need  for 
the  kind  of  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  and  I  include  it  in  full  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

I  Wab  ON  Poverty 

'        (By  Gordie  Neufeld) 

The  Government's  antlpoverty  program  Is 
coming  in  for  much  criticism.  Charges 
against  the  program  are  common.  So  far, 
it  is  said,  most  of  the  benefits  seem  to  have 
gone  to  a  weU-paid  administrative  bureau- 
cracy— relatively  few  to  the  poor. 

MeanwhUe,  private  employers  are  creating 
mUlions  of  Jobs  in  a  "poverty  war"  of  their 
own.  About  6  million  of  these  jobs  have 
come  into  existence  In  the  last  5  years — 
2.2  million  in  1964  alone.  And,  to  quote  a 
magazine  article,  "the  private  war  on  pov- 
erty has  been  particularly  helpful  to  those 
Negroes,  teenagers,  and  others,  who  were 
without  education,  skills,  or  experience." 

Whatever  the  Government  program  may 
Tiltimately  achieve,  the  most  effective  weapon 
against  poverty  is  dynamic,  expanding,  so- 
cially conscious  private  enterprise. 


Matching  Skills  to  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nXTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  excellent  editorial  which  was 
published  in  the  September  27,  1965, 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  editorial  discusses  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  of  1965.  a  bill  which  more 
than  43  Members  of  the  House  intro- 
duced recently.  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Congress- 
man Tom  CmiTis,  and  Senator  Winston 
Prouty,  of  Vermont,  in  this  significant 
effort. 


Our  bill  proposes  to  complement  the 
manpower  training  programs  under 
Government  supervision  by  offering  a 
7 -percent  tax  credit  to  employers  who 
train  workers  in  new  Job  skills.  This  Is 
an  approach  to  a  specific  problem  which 
combines  incentive  and  independence. 
It  Is  an  approach  which,  I  am  convinced, 
will  work.  It  Is  an  approach  which  will 
give  private  business  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  its  own  well-being,  as  well 
as  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

The  Dally  News  editorial  suggests  that 
the  administration  may  be  considering 
supporting  this  bill.  I  welcome — and  I 
am  sure  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill  will 
welcome — any  and  all  assistance  which 
might  be  given  to  this  important  pro- 
posal. Though  the  bill  has  been  spon- 
sored up  to  this  point  solely  by  the 
representatives  of  one  political  party, 
the  support  of  the  other  party  would 
represent  a  fine  victory  for  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Matching  Skills  to  Jobs 

The  human  investment  bill,  intax)duced  In 
Congress  by  a  group  of  Republicans  of  vir- 
tually all  shades  of  party  opinion,  is  a  sound 
approach  to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  nag- 
ging problems.  / 

The  problem  Is  known  as  "structural  un- 
emplo3rment"  and  wa^  defined  by  Represent- 
ative Thomas  B.  CxnJns,  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri, in  presenting/  the  blU  on  the  House 
floor: 

"A  large  portion  of  our  unemployment  1b 
not  because  of  too  few  jobs,  but  because  a 
large  portion  of  our  manpower  Is  untrained 
in  the  skills  that  are  actually  at  this  moment 
in  serious  demand." 

The  proposed  Human  Investment  Act 
would  complement  the  manpower  training 
programs  under  Government  supervision  by 
offering  a  7-percent  tax  credit  to  employers 
who  train  workers  in  new  job  skUls.  The 
credit  paraUels  the  7-percent  allowance  en- 
acted 3  years  &go  to  spur  investment  in  ma- 
chinery, plant,  and  equipment.  The  GOP 
position,  Curtis  pointed  out,  is  "that  tax 
laws  should  treat  humans  as  at  least  equal 
to  machines." 

The  proposed  act  has  several  advantages 
over  programs  under  direct  Government  con- 
trol. It  accomplishes  an  important  objective 
without  the  waste  of  collecting  tax  money 
and  then  disbursing  it,  and  without  the  In- 
crease in  Federal  control  inherent  in  other 
programs. 

It  stipulates  that  a  successful  trainee  must 
be  offered  a  job  and  that  no  tax  credit  will 
be  allowed  for  the  training  of  management, 
professional,  or  advanced  scientific  employes. 
The  emphasis  Is  thus  placed  on  new  and 
better  jobs  for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skills  and  income  ladder. 

By  encoufaging  private  industry's  role  In 
retraining,  the  bill  Involves  the  people  who 
know  best  what  skills  are  needed  and  how  to 
get  the  greatest  results  for  the  money. 

There  is  talk  in  Washington  that  the  vir- 
tues of  this  approach  are  so  apparent  the 
Johnson  administration  is  thinking  of  taking 
over  the  bill,  in  some  amended  version,  and 
perhaps  eventually  portraying  It  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  Democratic  achievement  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

This  would  be  no  new  experience  for  Cuk- 
Tis.  As  a  ranking  GOP  economic  Ideaman, 
he  was  chairman  of  a  48-member  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Republican  policy  committee 
that  studied  unemployment  in  1961  and  Is- 
sued a  germinal  report  stressing  the  fact  of 
"structural  unemployment"  and  the  need  for 
job  retraining.  Much  of  this  Republican 
spadework  went  into  the  Manpower  Develop- 
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-gai  and  Training  Act,  passed  In  1962  as  a 
New  Frontier  measure 

The  Democrats  may  again  try  to  grab  the 
-edit  In  the  proposed  Human  Investment 
irt  The  record  makes  clear  however,  that 
{fwas  the  product  of  the  thinking  o«f  Repub- 
iirans  like  Winston  L.  Proutt.  of  Vermont. 
^Ttte  Senate,  and  CtniTis  and  43  other  GOP 
ReDiesentatives,  Including  TtavsraJt,  Aif- 
jgisov.  Collier,  Pindley,  and  McClort,  of 
Ullnols.         ^^^^^__^^^_ 

How  To  Obtain  die  Best  Medical  Care  for 
Individnal  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 


OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  taken  a  very  vigorous  position  over 
the  years  as  to  how  to  provide  the  best 
medical  care  possible  for  the  American 
people,  and  in  Ught  of  the  passage  by 
Congress  recently  of  the  so-called  medi- 
care bill,  I  was  particularly  Interested  in 
some  very  blimt  constructive  comments 
on  medicare  by  Samuel  Lubell,  the  noted 
author,  public  opinion  analyst,  and  re- 
searcher.   This  appeared  in  his  syndi- 
cated column  described  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard    newspaper    chain,    and    was 
pubUshed,  for  example.  In  the  Bangor, 
Maine,  DaUy  News,  August  28,  1965.    In 
his  column,  Mr.  Lubell  describes  the  ex- 
perience of  his  wife  and  himself  with 
the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  and  its  doc- 
tors in  Burlington,  Vt.,  after  their  15- 
year-old  son,  Walter,  was  found  semi- 
conscious in  an  up-State  New  York  camp. 
Because  I  deeply  care  that  individual 
Americans  receive  thoughtful,  helpful, 
individualized    medical    care,    carefully 
administered  rather  than  sloppily  dished 
out.  the  very  moving  experience  of  the 
Samuel  Lubell  family  should  give  all  of 
us  pause  to  think  and  to  learn  from  it 
as  to  how  the  so-called  medical  program 
is  developed : 

Question  Boen  or  Tragedy:  Can  a  Societt 
Be  Great  and  Lack  Focus  on  Individual?— 
Battle  for  Youh  Mind 

(By  Samuel  LubeU) 
It  was  a  strange  way  to  get  a  glimpse  into 
what  makes  a  truly  Great  Society. 

At  2  o'clock  one  morning  my  wife  and  I 
were  startled  out  of  our  sleep  by  the  ringing 
telephone — our  15-year-old  son,  Walter,  had 
been  fotmd  semiconscious  on  the  bathroom 
floor  at  camp  in  upstate  New  York  and  had 
been  driven  to  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  In 
Burlington,  Vt.  Brain  surgery  might  be 
needed. 

Before  leaving  for  the  hospital,  we  asked 
our  family  doctor  to  find  out  which  New  York 
City  brain  surgeons  were  on  hand  in  the  city 
and  might  be  flown  to  Burlington. 

But  the  Mary  Fletcher  tvu-ned  out  to  be  an 
unusual  kind  of  hospital,  particularly  skilled 
In  neiKosurgery.  Walter  had  shown  almost 
Imniediate  improvement,  which  gave  Dr. 
Martin  Flanagan  time  to  perform  a  series  of 
tests  to  determine  what  had  happened  In- 
side Walter's  brain. 

On  the  second  day,  through  the  angiogram 
technique.  Dr.  Flanagan  discovered  that  a 
blood  vessel  in  Walter's  brain  had  been  closed 
off,  producing  a  mild  stroke  which  partially 
paralyzed  part  of  his  left  side.    Fortimately. 


other  velnfl  and  blood  vessels  took  over,  send,- 
Ing  blood  into  the  deprived  part  of  the  brain 
and  restoring  Walter's  functioning  to  normal. 

HVICAM  rSELINO 

Gratified  as  we  were  by  the  skill  of  the  doc- 
tor, we  were  equally  impressed  by  another 
feature  of  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital — ^the 
gentle,  human  feeUng  shown  by  the  nursUig 
and  hospital  staff  not  simply  to  \is,  but  to  ail 
the  hospital's  patients  and  visitors. 

While  living  In  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington we  had  come  to  accept  depersonaliza- 
tion as  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  mod- 
em medical  technology  and  urban  living. 
Mary  Fletcher  la  free  of  the  many  big  city 
difflciilties.  StUl.  In  serving  a  population 
area  of  100,000,  It  Is  plagued  with  the  same 
problems  of  too  lew  hospital  beds  and  a 
shortage  of  nurses  that  confront  larger  Insti- 
tutions. And  yet,  no  one  seemed  too  busy  to 
be  thoughtful. 

We  noticed  that  the  nurses  and  attendants 
refer  to  each  patient  by  name,  rather  than 
by  room  number  or  as  "that  cardiac"  or  "traf- 
fic accident"  case. 

Dick  Courtiss,  the  counselor  who  drove 
Walter  from  the  camp,  found  that  a  cot  had 
been  set  up  for  h<Tn  so  that  he  could  sleep 
within  easy  call.  While  Helen,  my  wife,  was 
waiting  to  see  the  doctor,  an  elderly  attend- 
ant stopped  and  asked  "How  Is  Walter?" 

After  chatting  a  few  moments,  she  asked 
Helen,  "Can  I  get  you  a  cup  of  tea?  " 

The  gray-haired  clerk  at  the  Information 
desk  was  never  the  brusque  gatekeeper.  She 
answered  requests  for  Information  about  the 
patients  In  full  detail,  and  telephoned  about 
motel  accommodations  for  out-of-town  vlsl- 
tcH-s.  This  considerateness  was  evident  every- 
where in  the  hospital. 

WORK  IS  ORGANIZED 


Mary  Fletcher's  neurosurgeons.  He  re- 
mained. -Soma  big  dty  doctors  have  told 
ms  they  must  bolld  a  wall  between  them- 
selves and  thrtr  patients— there  are  so  many 
of  them." 

But  does  this  fact  that  there  are  so  msiny 
of  them  mean  that  medical  efficiency  must 
be  callous  and  depersonalized?  Or  Is  it  that 
we  have  Just  given  up  trying  to  preserve  the 
personal  touch? 

We  have  become  so  Intent  upon  organizing 
our  society  In  terms  of  masses  of  people, 
statistics  and  punch  cards,  and  with  so  much 
emphasis  on  spending  by  the  bUllons.  But 
can  you  build  a  really  Great  Society  If  It  Is 
so  impersonal  and  It  It  has  lost  the  focus 
on  the  Individual  human  being? 


Warren  Hearn 


What  la  Mary  Fletcher's  secret  that  en- 
ables it  to  combine  so  high  a  degree  of  medi- 
cal efficiency  with  an  old-fashioned  "You're 
part  of  the  family"  quality  of  nursing  care? 
One  of  the  head  nurses,  Phyllis  Ralne,  In- 
sisted, "It's  the  kind  of  people  Vermonters 
are."  But  another  Vermonter,  Sally  Sample, 
who  is  the  director  of  nursing,  pointed  out 
that  only  half  of  the  nursing  staff  is  from 
Vermont. 

Miss  Sample  had  no  simple  explanation 
for  Mary  Fletcher  beyond  the  fact  that  "We 
really  work  at  making  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tients our  whole  purpose. " 

The  fact  tliat  Mary  Fletcher  Is  attached 
to  the  University  of  Vermont's  medical  school 
helps.  The  hospital  work  Is  organized  as 
an  educational  experience,  with  doctors  and 
nurses  working  together  as  a  team. 

"The  young  nureee  lift  the  tone  of  the 
whole  sUff,"  Miss  Sample  explained,  "They're 
ideallstice  and  enthusiastic." 

Size  la  an  other  Important  factor.  Still, 
In  3  years,  Mary  Fletcher  has  grown  from 
240  to  SaO  beds,  with  another  150-bed  unit 
going  Into  construction.  Each  year  30  per- 
cent of  the  nurses  leave  and  must  be  re- 
placed In  compeUtlon  with  higher  paying 
dUes.  The  starting  salary  for  a  nurse  In 
New  York  City  Is  $100  a  week,  while  Mary 
Fletcher  pays  only  $75,  though  this  Is  now 
being  raised  to  $86. 

MKED  PmSONAL   TOUCH 

I  asked  several  nurses  whether  they  re- 
ceived fomal  Indoctrination  In  how  to  be 
considerate.  Their  r^ly  Invariably  was, 
"We're  given  no  set  of  rules.  You  see  every- 
one behaving  that  way  and  Just  do  It  natur- 
ally yourself." 

Their  repUes  left  me  wondering  whether 
the  real  secret  of  Mary  Fletcher  might  not  be 
j\ist  this:  that  the  sense  of  personal  human 
care  had  always  been  there  and  had  never 
been  lost,  even  whUe  the  hospital  doubled 
and  tripled  in  size  and  added  the  latest  ad- 
vances In  medlcai  te<dmology. 

After  Walter  was  out  of  danger,  we  sat 
talking  with  Dr.  Lester  Wallman,  another  of 
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Mx,  EVERKTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
30  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  knowing  Warren  Hearn,  FBI 
special  agent  at  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Hearn  was  bom  In  Weakley 
County,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  from 
Dresden  High  School.  He  and  I  were 
in  college  together  and  I  have  watched  his 
career  since  then. 

He  is  retiring  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  on  October  8.  There  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article  about  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Dyersburg  State  Gazette,  an 
outstanding  dally  newspaper  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  also  relative  to  his  recognition 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service 
with  the  Bureau.  These  articles  are 
quoted  below. 

One  of  the  Important  cases  Mr.  Hearn 
worked  on  and  helped  to  solve  was  the 
kidnap  care  of  Dennis  Clyde  Burke,  an 
8-year-old  boy  who  was  kidnaped  at 
Humboldt,  Tenn.,  on  April  24.  1964. 

Four  days  later,  on  April  28.  1964, 
Dennis  was  spotted  riding  in  a  car  with 
an  adult  male  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  by 
a  special  agent  of  the  FBI.  This  individ- 
ual, wanted  for  three  kidnap-murders 
of  children,  was  arrested  by  FBI  agents 
and  Dennis  was  rescued  unharmed,  to 
be  happily  reunited  with  his  family. 

When  the  disappearance  of  Dennis 
Burke  was  reported  to  the  FBI  on  April 
25,    1964,    Special    Agent    Warren    R. 
Hearn.  in  charge  of  the  FBI's  resident 
agency  at  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  set  in  motion 
an  intensive,   'round-the-clock  investi- 
gation that  culminated  In  the  kidnB*>er's 
arrest  in  New  Orleans  and  the  release 
of  his  victim- 
FBI     agents    imder    Special     Agent 
Hearn's    supervision    determined    that 
Dennis  Burke  was  last  seen  in  the  CMn- 
pany  of  an  individual  who  was  probably 
identical  with  one  of  the  FBI's  10  most 
wanted  fugitives.    Additional  investiga- 
tion identified  the  automobile  believed 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  fugitive 
and  Special  Agent  Hearn  learned  that 
it  had  been  recently  stolen.     Through 
tactful,  diplwnatlc  Interviews  with  the 
distraught  parents,  Mr.  Hearn  obtained 
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descripl  ve 


and  other  information  re- 

their  son.    He  then  caused  this 

informeitlon,  along  with  identifying  data 

stolen  automobile,  to  be  widely 

to  various  law  enforcement 

,  including  the  New  Orleans  FBI 

The  fugitive  and  Dennis  Burke 

ob  served  In  this  automobile  In  New 
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personal  letter  to  Special  Agent 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
liat: 

your  skillful  direction,  this  matter 

ed  with  a  high  degree  of  alertness 

•    •  You  shoxild  entertain 

of   pride    In   having   contributed 

to  the  success  achieved  and 

express  my  appreciation  for  your 


sen  ices. 
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Reused  kidnaper  is  Joseph  Fran- 

Jr. 

Iteam  has  certainly  been  an  asset 

credit  to  the  Federal   Bureau   of 

which  we  all  know  has 

suih  an  outstanding  record  und^r 

direction  of  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
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Heam  retires  to  become  the 
at  the  First  Citizens  National 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  we  wish  for 
success. 
4rtlcles  follow: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Porcum,  president  of  First-Citizens 

Bank  of  Dyersburg  announced  to- 

Warren    R.    Heam    will    Join    the 

itair  on  October  11,   1965,  following 

from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 

on  October  8. 

was  bom  In  Weakley  County, 

received  his  early  education  In  Weak- 

and  graduated  from  the  Dresden 

He  Is  an  alumniis  of  Murray 

Murray,  Ky..  and  National  Law 

Washlng^n,  D.C.,  now  a  branch 

Washington  University,  where  he 

his  IAjJB.  degree  In   1940.     He  was 

to  practice  law  In  the  State  of  Ten- 

(furlng  1940. 

was  appointed  as  a  special  agent 

federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on 

1940,  and  has  served  In  offices  at 

City,  Dallas,  New  York  City,  Char- 

7.,  San  Francisco,  and  Memphis.    He 

resident  agent  at  Dyersburg  since 

his  25th  year  of  service  In 

on  August  25,  1965.     His  application 

has  been  accepted  by  J.  Edgar 

Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 

I  nd  will  become  effective  at  the  close 

October  8,  1965. 

his  wife  Dolores,  and  two  chll- 

and  Sandy,  reside  at  932  Svan- 

Mh.   Heam's   duties   with 

will  be  in  the   trust  depart- 

^hlch  has   offices  on  the  mezzanine 

the  bank.    Other  employees  In  this 

are  Mrs.  Irene  O'Bryan,  assistant 

md  trust  officer,  and  Miss  Sue  Caro- 

,  secretary  and  bookkeeper. 
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Dyersburg  (Tenn.)  State  Gazette. 
Aug.  25,  1966] 
Honored  for  Quarter  Centurt 
tn  the  fbi 


retognition 


of  his  25  years  of  service 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Heam.  of  Dyersburg.  has  been 
the  organization's  golden  key  by  the 
J.  Sdgar  Hoover,  who  sent  it  along 
]  eraonal  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover.  He 
been  presented  a  gold  desk  pen  set 


by  his  coworkers  of  the  Memphis  office  to 
which  he  Is  attached.  The  letter  to  Mr. 
Heam,  who  has  been  resident  agent  for  sev- 
eral years,  follows : 

"Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  this,  the  noteworthy  occasion  of  your 
quarter  century  of  service  with  the  FBI.  In 
recognition  of  this  special  event  I  wish  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  your  friends  of  the 
Bxireau,  your  25-year  service  award  key. 

"As  you  look  back  over  the  years  that  have 
Just  passed,  I  hope  you  recall  with  pleasure 
your  varied  assignments.  For  the  many  years 
in  which  you  have  been  a  part  of  our  orga- 
nization you  have  been  iintiring  in  your  ef- 
forts to  further  the  best  Interests  of  the  Bu- 
reau and  your  services  have  contributed  to 
its  achievements.  The  Bureau  has  been  able 
to  cope  with  Its  many  problems  only  through 
the  diligent  application  to  duty  of  associates 
such  as  you  and  your  work  is  indeed  proof 
that  a  vigorous  self-sacrlflcing  career  has  a 
gratifying  personal  reward. 

"I  hope  this  key  will  mean  as  much  to  you 
as  it  has  to  others  who  have  passed  this  mile- 
stone." 


Hudson  River  Study 
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Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  Hudson 
riverway  that  is  dlflferent  from  some  oth- 
ers, I  am  pleased  to  note  a  fair  amount 
of  thinking  that  supports  the  position  I 
have  taken. 

This  Congressman  favors:  First,  coop- 
eration by  Federal  and  State  authorities 
on  an  equal  footing  in  any  Hudson  proj- 
ect; second,  local  participation;  third, 
a  full-scale  study  before  a  final  plan  is 
drawn;  fourth,  resolution  at  the  end  in 
some  form  of  compact  like  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compact. 

To  hear  these  views  expressed  by  oth- 
ers is  a  satisfaction.  I  submit  below  an 
editorial  that  appeared  on  July  27  last  in 
Newsday  of  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  and  a 
letter  to  that  same  pai>er  by  Robert  G. 
Burlingham.  which  appeared  on  Septem- 
ber 15  last: 

The  Hudson  River  Squabble 

An  argument  is  raging  over  the  protection 
of  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  over  much  of  its 
length  one  of  America's  scenic  treasure,  but 
In  some  areas  unbelievably  defouled  and 
marred.  A  segment  of  Congress  wants  the 
river  in  its  lower  reaches  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Grovernment.  CJov- 
emor  Rockefeller  proposes  that  the  State 
undertake  the  same  Job  of  protection  from 
source  to  mouth. 

While  It's  heartening  that  so  much  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  so  suddenly  to  the  Hudson, 
the  squabble  over  Federal  versus  State 
trusteeship  is  unedifying.  The  Hudson  Val- 
ley Is  big  enough,  long  enough  and  impor- 
tant enough  to  require  the  maximum  in 
pollution  control,  scenic  preservation,  and 
public  access  to  the  rlverbanks. 

Why  cannot  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments get  together,  recognizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  river — both  as  a  source  of  clean 
water  and  as  an  almost  unmatched  scenic 
asset — and  pool  both  their  talents  and  their 
money?  A  cooperative  effort  to  save  the 
Hudson,  similar  to  the  cooperative  effort  In- 
volved In  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  is  urgently  re- 
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quired.  The  arguments  as  to  JiulsdictloQ 
should  be  replaced  by  agreement  as  to  pro- 
tection. 

Conservation  Bill 

Ocean  Beach. — As  a  summer  resident  of 
Long  Island  and  winter  resident  of  Rock- 
land County  in  the  Hudson  River  valley,  r 
should  like  to  commend  and  express  fuu 
agreement  with  your  editorial  stand  on  the 
Hudson  River  conservation  problem  (July 
27). 

A  bill  has  already  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress which  points  the  way  to  a  sensible, 
long-term  solution  of  the  Hudson  River 
problem  in  accordance  with  your  editorial 
specifications  for  a  cooperative  Federal-State 
effort  to  save  this  majestic  waterway.  I  refer 
to  HJi.  9868,  Introduced  by  Representative 
John  G.  Dow,  Democrat,  of  Grand  View. 

The  Dow  bill  does  not  offer  any  final 
panacea  for  preservation  of  New  York's  and 
the  Nation's  priceless  Hudson  River  heritage, 
nor  aline  itself  with  any  of  the  Federal  or 
State-directed  plans  previously  advanced.  It 
provides,  simply  and  exclusively,  for  a  Joint 
Federal-State  study  of  the  problem  in  all  its 
ramifications,  with  the  participation  of  many 
vitally  interested  parties  who  have  been  left 
out  of  other  proposals — such  as  local  officials 
in  towns  and  counties  of  the  Hudson  Valley, 
interstate  agencies  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  recent  testimony  at  hearings  devoted  to 
conflicting  Federal  and  State  legislative 
proposals  for  the  Hudson  riverway — em- 
phasizing scenic,  historic  and  recreational 
considerations — Dow  stressed  the  advantages 
of  a  Federal-State  partnership  in  the  study 
and  administration  of  a  Hudson  River  con- 
servation plan.  While  the  study  group 
established  under  his  bill  would  go  beyond 
scenic  and  historic  considerations  to  "alter- 
nate beneficial  uses"  such  as  Industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential  uses  for  the  river  val- 
ley, and  while  the  governmental  form  best 
suited  to  administer  a  riverfront  program 
would  be  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
study,  Dow  said  he  personally  favors  a 
Federal-State  compact  on  the  model  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  (also  sug- 
gested in  the  Newsday  editorial). 

One  can  easily  anticipate  the  criticism  that 
the  deteriorating  situation  along  the  Hud- 
son cries  for  action  more  than  study.  But 
wouldn't  it  be  a  shame  if  we  were  to  fore- 
close on  better  solutions  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  State  and  national  interests  in  the 
preservation  of  Hudson  River  values  by  tak- 
ing premature  and  possibly  irretrievable 
steps  based  on  the  status-seeking  and  mutual 
distrust  of  warring  politicians?  Also,  why 
shouldn't  the  experience  and  technical 
facilities  of  such  agencies  as  the  Department 
of  Interior,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  Commission  be  pooled  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reach  an  effective  overall 
solution  satisfying  to  the  Interested  parties? 
Robert  G.  Burlingham. 


The  War  on  Hunger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday.  September  23, 
Senator  Ge(»oe  McGovbin  spoke  to  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  hunger  through- 
out the  world.  The  United  States  is 
unique  in  having  to  maintain  a  lid  on  its 
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nroduction  of  food.  But  we  must  look 
ulyond  this  and  realize  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
^^n  we  broaden  our  outlook,  the  future 
is  frightening. 

As  present,  2  billion  persons,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  live  in 
areas  of  nutriUonal  deficiency  and  an 
estimated  half  of  these— 1  billion  per- 
>  sons— suffer  daily  or  recurrent  crippling 
hunger.  As  Senator  McGovern  very  ably 
and  ct^ently  pointed  out,  our  concern 
arises  frcwn  the  realization  that  we  are 
not  doing  well  now  In  ownbating  hunger 
and  that  the  situation  can  only  worsen, 
for  world  population  Is  increasing  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  food  production. 
And  where  these  two  trends,  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  and  low  levels  of  food  pro- 
(juction,  most  commonly  coincide  are  In 
the  underdeveloped  and  developing  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  Senator 
McGovKRN  said  on  Thursday— that  nei- 
ther from  a  moral  nor  from  a  political 
standpoint  can  we  sit  idly  by.  I  support 
the  Senator's  proposals  for  a  two-front 
war  on  hunger:  for  a  more  effective  use 
Mid  distribution  of  our  own  farm  abim- 
dance  and  for  a  need  to  stimulate  an  agri- 
cultural revolution  abroad. 

Senator  McGovern  further  suggests  an 
expanded  role  for  our  Nation  through 
greater  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Freedom  From  Hunger  campaign.  The 
Invaluable  work  of  the  FAO  is  well  illus- 
trated by  one  of  Its  local  groups,  the 
Northern  California  Freedom  From  Hun- 
ger Committee. 

The  committee's  executive  secretary  is 
Mrs.  Grace  McDonald,  a  long-time,  ac- 
tive resident  of  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.    Although    Mrs.    McDonald    re- 
cently suffered  a  broken  shoulder  bone 
and  knee  cap  as  the  result  of  a  nasty  fall, 
she  is  now  getting  along  fine  and  her  un- 
bounded spirit,  which  pervades  the  com- 
mittee's work,  has  not  been  dampened. 
Like  Senator  McGovern,  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald and  the  northern  committee  do  not 
believe  that  mere  provision  of  food  Is  a 
sufficient  solution  to  this  problem— it  is 
only  a  palliative  and  looks  not  at  all  to 
the  future.    This  past  year,  members  of 
the  committee  raised  over  $1,000  to  re- 
place diving  equipment  lost  to  the  Ancud 
shell  fishermen  in  Chile  diiring  the  1960 
earthquake  and  resulting  tidal  waves. 
They  are  now  working  to  provide  the 
fishermen  with  a  $10,000  drying  tunnel 
and  a  $3,000  ice-crushing  plant  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  ship  their  fish  to  met- 
ropolitan marketplaces. 

The  Northern  California  Committee 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tlOTi  begin  next  month  a  21-week  "Young 
World  Appeal"  to  Involve  the  youth  of 
the  world  In  this  fight  against  himger. 
This  worldwide  effort,  as  well  as  Sena- 
tor McGovern's  legislation  have  my  full- 
est support.  The  problem  is  not  one 
which  will  work  Itself  out^— It  will  take 
the  hard  work  and  f  arsighted  planning  of 
such  committees  as  Mrs.  Grace  McDon- 
ald's to  prevent  an  enopnous  gap  be- 
tween the  level  of  food  production  and 
world  population. 


Public  Power  in  New  England:  Let  die 
Facts  Decide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  KASSACHtrSZTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 
Mr.    BOLAND.      Mr.    Speaker,    last 
Wednesday  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  207 
yeas  to  185  nays,  approved  the  Clark 
amendment  Jf»  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  S.  2300,  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  conduct  and  report 
to  Congress  on  a  survey  of  the  St.  John 
River,  Maine,  for  flood  control  and  allied 
functions,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
proposed    Passamaquoddy    tidal    power 
project.    I  thought  that  this  was  a  rea- 
sonable  request   and   I   voted   for   the 
amendment.   At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  an  editorial,  entitled  "Power: 
Let  the  Facts  Decide,"  from  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Union  of  September  27,  and 
place  It  with  my  remarks  In  the  Record: 
Power:   lax  th«  Facts  Decidk 
The  conflict  between  public  and  private 
power  in  New  England  Is  shaping  up  Into  a 
real  contest.    It  seems  that  the  facts  rather 
than  emotions  may  yet  have  to  dictate  the 
decision. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  passed  a  $1.7 
billion  rivers  and  harbors  bUl  Including  $227 
million  for  a  Federal  hydroelectric  project  at 
the  Dickey  Dam-Lincoln  School  area  bn  the 
St.  John's  River  In  Maine. 

This  week  the  House  passed  a  similar  bill 
fOT  nearly  150  flood  control,  navlgaUon,  and 
beach  Improvement  programs  In  41  States 
but  cut  out  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  In 
Maine.  Only  four  of  New  England's  Con- 
gressmen voted  on  the  side  of  Federal  poww 
In  the  Q07-to-186  rollcall  that  knocked 
Dickey-Linooin  down. 

The  measure  now  goes  to  a  conference 
committee  to  Iron  out  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions.  The  House 
bill  asks  a  new  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  the  feasibility  and  Justification  of 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  undertaking. 

This  is  not  yet  a  victory  for  the  private 
New  England  power  companies  against  the 
tempting  and  whlspy  concept  that  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment  can  generate  and  dis- 
tribute electricity  better  and  cheaper.  The 
Issue  is  stlU  In  doubt.  And  part  of  the 
voting  strength  that  gave  private  power  this 
second  chance  came  from  the  coal  interests 
that  hope  to  keep  the  New  England  jwwer 
companies  as  prime  customers. 

But  the  point  is  that  there  is  going  to  be 
more  study.  A  Maine  Congressman  who 
favors  the  Federal  plan  fears  "they'll  study 
It  to  death."  But  this  need  not  be  the  side- 
tracking political  type  of  study. 

It  should  seek,  factually  and  objecUvely. 
to  determine  the  main  point  at  Issue,  on 
which  the  two  sides'  facts  disagree:  whether 
a  Federal  hydro  project  In  northern  Maine 
oan  be  built,  operated,  and  put  Into  service 
BO  that  Its  output  really  means  cheaper 
power  for  New  England  users. 

The  private  uttllties  say  It  can't  be  done, 
and  they  point  to  progress  with  nuclear 
plants  and  pumped-storage  hjrdroelectrlc 
facllltlee— Integrated  to  reach  the  markets 
easily — to  show  tbat  tlielr  own  efBclency  !• 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  proc- 
ess. Incidentally,  reliance  on  coal  from  dis- 
tant sources  will  diminish. 


The  Senate  owes  New  England  and  Its 
private  oompanlee  the  study  the  Ho\ue  ac- 
cepted with  big  support  from  the  region's 
repreeentatlvee.  Lefs  let  the  rwJ  facU 
speak  louder  than  poUtical  philosophies. 


Special  Sobcommittee  on  Louisiana 
Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or   ILABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  my 
direction  and  request  a  special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
last  week  during  the  period  of  Friday, 
September  24;  Saturds^.  September  25; 
and  Sunday,  September  26;  visited  the 
flood-devastated  and  hurricane-stricken 
areas  of  Louisiana.  The  subcommittee 
held  hearings  In  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge  and  heard  extensive  testimony 
from  State  and  local  officials  and  private 
Individuals  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tre- 
mendous disaster  wrought  by  Hurricane 

Betsy.  .  , 

This  Is  the  sixth  trip  that  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Contrcd  has  taken  to  various  sec- 
tions of  this  ooimtry.  In  all  cases  its 
appearance  In  the  devastated  areas  has 
had  a  tremendous  effect  and.  In  practi- 
cally every  case,  there  has  been  remedial 
legislation  w  increase  In  existing  author- 
ization to  take  care  of  Immediate  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
natural  disasters. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  one  of  the 
most  able  Members  of  the  House,  and  an 
expert  In  the  fleld  of  water  resources,  the 
gentleman  frwn  Alabama,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  E.  Jones. 

I  am  therefore  most  pleased  and  happy 
to  know  that  one  of  the  leading  papers 
In  Mr.  Jones'  district,  the  Decatur  Daily. 
of  Decatur,  Ala.,  in  an  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 23  last  made  full  recognition  of 
this  distinguished  public  servant. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  editorial  of  September  23, 
1965,  from  the  Decatur  Dally; 

REPB^KNTATIVX   JOmES   TO   LOXJISIANA 

The  Eighth  Congressional  District's  man, 
Representative  Robest  E.  Jones,  Is  in  Loui- 
siana this  weekend  as  chairman  of  the  flood 
control  subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  to  hear  testimony  on 
pr{^>erty  damage,  both  public  and  private, 
caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy  In  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Florida,  and  Alabama. 

The  Jones  subcommittee  has  the  author- 
ity to  recommend  legislation  to  appropriate 
Federal  funds  to  aid  victims  of  the  hurricane. 

Shortly  after  the  hurricane  the  Governor 
of  Tifyu'i'"'*  said  never  again  would  the 
people  of  Louisiana  be  the  victims  of  low 
land  flooding.  He  dldnt  q>ell  It  out,  but 
It  became  Immediately  evident  that  he  was 
talking  about  some  system,  perhaps  levees, 
for  holding  back  floods. 

Here  again.  In  the  making,  we  see  the 
beginning  ot  a  pcuiaiership  between  the  Fed- 
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Cooragi  lous  Arizona  Youth  Aids  Police 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or  ABXZONA 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

We  Inesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  £  ENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
frequent  ly  these  days  we  read  reports  of 
citizens  vho  refuse  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment of  leers  in  pursuit  of  their  duty  to 
protect  i  ociety.  In  fact,  there  are  actual- 
ly instai  ices  in  which  officers  are  wilfully 
obstruct  >d.  National  publicity  has  been 
given  su  ch  instances  so  I  will  not  repeat 
them  he  :e. 

But  n  >t  all  men  are  infected  with  the 
"I  do  nc  t  want  to  get  involved"  virus — a 
pemlcio  xs  disease  sometimes  character- 
ized by  i  oftening  of  the  spine  and  water- 
ing of  tl  e  blood.  Certainly  John  Harvey, 
a  24-yei  r-old  service  station  attendant 
in  Flags  Att,  Ariz.,  has  no  such  affliction. 

On  September  9,  1965,  an  exconvict 
sought  or  the  brutal  murders  of  four 
men  in  t  iree  States  during  a  7-day  period 
was  arrc  sted  In  Flagstaff.  He  was  appre- 
hended ifter  John  Harvey  identified  and 
foUowec  him,  keeping  law  enforcement 
officials  continuously  informed  of  the 
suspect' t  movements  until  they  were  able 
to  close  n  on  him. 

Keep  in  mind  that  young  Harvey 
stayed  i  ght  on  the  suspect's  heels  know- 
ing fun  well  that  the  man  might  be  a 
cold-blG3ded  killer  and  that  he  was 
armed. 

Every  law-abiding  citizen  can  well  be 
proud  of  John  Harvey.  His  courage  is 
truly  ex  ^mplary. 

I  am  including  here  portions  of  two 
newspaier  accounts  from  the  Arizona 
Daily  S  m  together  with  John  Harvey's 
persona  report  as  published  in  the 
Phoenia,  Ariz.,  Gazette  so  that  my  col- 
leagues tnay  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  John  5  act : 

[Prom  tl  e  Arizona  Dally  Sun,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.] 
EX-OON    AOMTTS    FouB    Slatikgs    in    Thhee 

States   foe  Monzt — and   Escape — Murder 

BCanhi  fkt  Ends  Berx 

(By   Birbara   West  and  WUllam   Hojrt) 

A  cle  in-cut,  moon-faced,  bespectacled 
young  ec-convlct  calmly  and  publicly  ad- 
mitted 1  ere  today  that  he  had  killed  f our 
men  In  i  bree  States  over  the  pest  7  days. 

Donal<  Melvln  Boggs,  23,  arrested  In  a 
downto^  n  nagstaff  store  yesterday  In  a  fast- 
moving  ind  dramatic  climax  to  a  reglonwlde 
manhun  ;.  said  toneleesly  that  he  committed 
the  four  murders  "mostly  for  money  and  a 
means  o :  escape — escape  from  the  law  that 
was  afte  r  me  In  Ohio." 


[Prom  the  Arizona  Dally  Sun,  Sept.  10,  1965] 
Cbedtt     Cards    Lead    to     Downtall — Alert 

Station     Attendant     Key     in     Suspect's 

Capture 

(By  Samuel  Semoff) 

An  alert  service  station  attendant,  credit 
cards,  and  quick  action  by  the  Coconino 
County  sheriff's  oflQce,  combined  here 
yesterday  to  stop  a  young  Ohio  couple,  sus- 
pects in  four  vicious  murders  the  past  7  days. 

John  Harvey,  24-year-old  service  station  at- 
tendant at  Bill  Mays  Chevron  Service,  124 
East  Santa  Pe,  had  Just  left  the  sheriff's 
oflBce  after  giving  Information  regarding  the 
couple  who  had  purchased  gas  on  victim 
Robert  Willis  credit  card  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

Harvey  had  Just  returned  to  the  station  to 
take  the  wrecker  to  Williams  on  an  emer- 
gency call.  As  he  pulled  out  of  the  station 
headed  west  on  U.S.  66  he  saw  the  1957  two- 
tone  green  Oldsmoblle  that  he  had  Just  de- 
scribed to  the  sheriff  with  suspect  Donald 
Boggs  driving,  "only  four  cars  ahead  of  me 
at  the  comer  of  San  Francisco  Street  and 
Highway  66,  headed  west." 

"I  maneuvered  around  in  the  traffic  to  get 
behind  ihe  car  and  called  the  sheriff's  office 
on  the  radio  telephone  in  the  wrecker  to  con- 
firm the  license  number,"  Harvey  said. 


Shoald  We  Let  Business  Do  It? 


[From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  Sept.  10, 

19651 

Harvey  Relates  Capture  Role 

(By  John  Harvey) 

(Editor's  Note. — John  Harvey,  a  Flagstaff 
service  station  attendant,  played  a  dramatic 
role  in  the  capture  of  Donald  Melvln  Boggs, 
23,  accused  of  killing  and  robbing  four  men. 
Here  is  Harvey's  account  of  his  part  in  the 
capture.) 

Plagstatf. — Sheriff  Cecil  Richardson  asked 
me  If  I  remembered  servicing  an  Oldsmoblle 
yesterday,  and  at  first  I  said  no.  But  then  I 
asked  what  year  and  he  said  1957.  And  Just 
seeing  the  back  of  that  car  stuck  In  my  mind 
and  I  told  the  sheriff  about  It.  I  guess  he 
had  been  checking  all  the  service  stations 
and  fotmd  a  credit  card  Issued  to  Robert 
Willis  used  to  buy  the  gas  and  it  had  my 
initials  on  it. 

The  sheriff  told  me  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
that  car,  and  I  started  back  to  Williams.  I 
Just  pxiUed  out  of  the  station  when  I  saw 
the  top  of  thaA  Olds.  I  was  in  the  wrecker 
with  the  two-way  radio.  Man,  I  pulled 
around  cars  to  see  if  I  could  catch  the  li- 
cense. And  when  I  asked  the  sheriff's  of- 
fice if  that  number  was  QVJ  or  OVJ  and 
when  they  told  me  I  had  the  right  car,  I 
J\ist  about  died. 

I  started  following  them  (Boggs  and  his 
girlfriend)  and  I  thought  he  (Boggs)  saw 
me.  He  was  looking  in  the  rear-view  mirror. 
If  he'd  pulled  a  gun,  I  was  a  gone  goose. 

Finally,  he  parked  and  pulled  some  stuff 
out  of  the  car  and  started  walking  down  the 
street. 

I  was  scared,  but  I  kept  following  him  in 
the  truck  and  talking  to  the  sheriff  and  I 
told  them  where  he  (Boggs)  was,  store  by 
store,  all  the  time,  all  the  way  down  the 
sidewalk. 

By  that  time,  we  got  back  by  the  service 
station  he  went  Into  a  store  and  I  lost  sight 
of  him  so  I  pulled  Into  the  station. 

All  the  customers  saw  how  excited  I  was 
and  came  running  out.  I  told  them  to  get 
back  Into  their  cars  because  I  didn't  know 
what  this  guy  would  do. 

A  bunch  of  deputies  showed  up  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  store,  but  they  said  they 
didn't  know  where  the  car  was  that  the 
girl  was  in. 

I  said,  "Well,  come  on,  I'll  show  you,"  and 
we  went  back  to  the  car  and  she  was  still 
sitting  thej^. 

I  was  scared,  but  I  was  sure  hoping  that  I 
had  the  right  guy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  increased  American  private  investment 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  developing 
nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America,  is  of  increasing  importance  to 
the  continued  development  and  prosper- 
ity of  our  own  country,  and  of  its  private 
sector. 

The  fact  is  that  we  need  to  take  some 
new  and  positive  steps  in  this  field,  par- 
ticularly by  way  of  the  avenue  of  provid- 
ing to  American  business  and  industry 
broader  incentives  for  Investment  in  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world.  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  89th  Congress  will 
have  the  opFK)rtunity  to  act  in  this  area, 
so  that  our  own  business  and  industry 
will  have  a  greater  opportunity  not  only 
to  enhance  their  development  and  pros- 
perity, but  also  to  augment  the  efforts  of 
our  National  Government  to  assist  the 
orderly  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
developing  coimtries. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Peter  Weaver,  manager  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau  of  Forbes  magazine,  a  highly 
respected  bimonthly  Journal,  has  written 
an  article  on  the  outlook  for  new  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  giving  new  incentive 
to  American  business  and  Industry  to  In- 
vest abroad.  Mr.  Weaver's  article  ap- 
pears in  the  October  1,  1965,  issue  of 
Forbes  under  the  title  "Side  Lines,"  and  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  this  fine  article  in 
the  Rkcord  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  October  1  article  from  Forbes 
follows : 

[Prom  Forbes  (magazine) ,  Oct.  1, 1965] 
Side  Lines:  Should  Wk  Let  Bxtsiness  Do  It? 

The  foreign-aid  issue  has  boiled  up  again. 
And  no  wonder.  Over  the  years  we've  poured 
out  billions  of  dollars  to  aid  Pakistan.  What 
happens?  Pakistan  turns  our  arms  on  her 
neighbor,  India,  and  a  senseless  war  breaks 
out.  Many  Americans  who  supported  the 
forelgn-ald  program  in  the  past  have  thrown 
up  their  hands  in  despair. 

Many  thoughtful  people  stispect  that  one 
trouble  with  the  foreign-aid  program  Is  that 
It's  too  much  a  Government  program;  it  gets 
entangled  with  poUtlcs  and  nationalism.  It 
doesn't  rely  enough  on  private  enterprise. 
U.S.  Industry  has  capital,  it  has  know-how, 
it's  always  looking  for  new  markets.  If 
properly  encouraged,  couldn't  it  do  a  lot  more 
to  develop  the  underdeveloped  countries  than 
Government  Is  now  doing — and  without 
creating  all  sorts  of  foreign  policy  complica- 
tions of  the  kind  Government  aid  does? 
(Our  giving  aid  to  Pakistan,  for  example, 
angered  the  Indians;  in  turn,  otir  aid  to 
India  caused  the  Pakistanis  to  cuddle  with 
Red  China.) 

concrete  suggestions 

About  2  years  ago.  Congress  authorized 
the  creation  of  a  citizens'  committee,  headed 
by  Arthur  K.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  IBM 
World  Trade  Corp.,  to  investigate  Just  how 
private  business  could  be  encouraged  to  sup- 
plement the  foreign-aid  program.  This  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  In 
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Private  Aid  has  now  made  Its  report.  There's 
a  good  chance  that  President  Johnson  WUI 
accept  many  of  its  recommendations.  Halk 
BOGcs,  the  House  majority  whip,  thinks  that 
he  wiU  and  that  Congress  will  accept  them, 
too  If  that  happens.  It  wUl  make  investing 
abroad  far  less  risky— and  far  more  profit- 
able. By  doing  well,  it  is  hoped  the  investing 
companies  will  be  doing  good. 

The  Watson  committee  does  not  believe 
the  foreign-aid  program  can  possibly  work 
unless  it  relies  heavily  on  "the  vast  private 
resources  of  this  country."  For  one  thing, 
the  $3  billion-plus  the  United  States  devotes 
to  foreign  aid  Is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  needs  of  Latin  America.  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  gap.  It  says,  "has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  $5  and  $20  bllUon."  XJ£. 
taxpayers  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  fill 
It  That  leaves  private  enterprise  as  "the 
only  hope  for  filling  this  gap." 

The  committee  also  believes  "the  skills  and 
other  human  resources  which  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  must  •  •  •  ccone  largely 
from  non-Government  sources.  Goverti- 
ments  simply  do  not  have  command  over 
most  of  the  human  resotircee  that  are 
needed." 

All  told,  the  committee  made  33  recom- 
mendations for  encouraging  U.S.  business  to 
build  plants  in  underdeveloped  ooiintiies. 
The  most  important — and.  Incidentally,  the 
one  that  has  the  greatest  chance  of  getting 
through  Congress — Is  the  enactment  of  a 
30-percent  tax  credit  bill  for  productive  in- 
vestments in  the  less  developed  countries." 
This  would  mean  that  If  a  company  put, 
say,  $10  million  Into  an  underdevelc^ied 
country,  it  wovld  get  a  |3  million  credit  that 
year  on  its  tax. 

This  has  long  been  a  pet  idea  of  Boggs.  He 
has  twice  introduced  bills  providing  for  such 
a  tax  credit.  His  first  bill  died  In  the  Sen- 
ate.   His  second  was  Ignored. 

BOST    OUTLOOK 

Boggs  Is  going  to  Introduce  a  third  bill. 
This  one  he  thinks  will  go  through.  His  rea- 
son: Arthur  K.  Wateon. 

The  President  thinks  very  highly  of  Wat- 
son and  his  brother,  Thomas  J.  Jr.,  and 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact.  He  has  ex- 
pressed approval  of  several  of  the  report's 
ideas.  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Con- 
nor, who  has  studied  the  report,  suwwrts  It. 
David  Bell,  AID  Administrator,  ah-eedy  has 
started  lobbying  for  the  tax-credit  provision. 
He  has  spoken  to  Chairman  Wilbte  m:ills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
about  It.  Although  the  Treasiiry  Depart- 
ment opposes  a  tax  credit,  Bogos  Insists: 
"This  time,  when  I  offer  my  30-percent  tax- 
credit  bill.  It  will  be  an  administration  blU — 
and  administration  bills  have  been  doing 
very  well  lately." 

The  measure  could  induce  a  lot  more  com- 
panies to  Invest  abroad  in  the  countries 
that  most  need  the  investment.  It  could 
help  raise  production  In  nations  which  are 
seething  with  unrest  because  of  poverty.  It 
could  be  a  boon  to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  And 
good  business,  too. 


Fmancial  PnblicatioB  Dctcribes  House 
Passage  of  H.R.  7371  as  a  Great  Vic- 
tory for  Chairman  Patman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  mcHioAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.    Mr.   Speaker.   I  believe 
the  following  article,  which  appeared  in 


Washington  Financial  Reports  chi  Sep- 
tember 27,  correctly  portrays  the  atti- 
tude of  the  distinguished  dialrman  of 
the  House  Banldng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
on  the  bank  holding  company  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  House  September 
23. 

in  speaking  for  myself,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Bennett  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  because  I  consider 
It  an  improvement  in  strengthening  ttie 
bill,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  passed  and  that  hearings  will  be 
conducted  in  the  Senate  and  all  inter- 
ested parties  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  viewpoint. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  the 
amendment  with  Congressman  Bennett 
prior  to  his  offering  it,  and  woiild  fur- 
ther like  to  comment  that  I  believe  the 
article  incorrectly  evaluates  his  motives 
in  introducing  the  amendment,  and  that 
his  objective  was  to  do  exactly  what  the 
amendment  would,  namely,  to  broaden 
the  bill  and  eliminate  all  of  the  loop- 
holes at  one  time. 

The  article  follows: 
Major  Baotc  Holduto  Company  Legislation 
Will    Bk    Passed    Next    Yeah;    but    Oni- 
Bank   Detinition  Is  Expected  To   Deaw 
Stbokq  Ofposttion 

Major  bank  holding  comp<my  legislation 
Is  almost  certain  to  be  enacted  by  Congress 
next  year  as  a  result  of  the  House  action 
last  week  closing  aU  of  the  current  exemp- 
tions in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  Including  the  two-bank  definition. 

However,  the  shift  from  the  two-bank 
definition  In  the  present  law  to  the  one-bank 
definition  In  the  amended  Du  Pont  bill 
(H.B.  7371)  that  passed  the  House  last  week 
is  certain  to  draw  strong  opposition.  The  op- 
jxjsition  will  come  from  ownpanies  affected 
by  the  narrower  definition — an  estimated 
341  companies  that  own  or  control  331  banks 
with  total  deposits  of  $13.5  billion  In  44 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
oompanles  are  not  now  required  to  register 
as  bank  holding  coin|>anies.  but.  If  the  bill 
survives  In  Its  present  form,  they  would  be 
required  to  divest  themselves  of  eltiier  the 
banks  or  their  nonbanklng  interests. 

However,  the  revised  bill  provides  that  a 
holding  company  with  no  nonbanklng  inter- 
ests, which  is  to  oontrol  only  one  bank, 
would  not  hare  to  go  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  approval  to  acquire  the  bank. 
In  other  words,  the  company  would  have  to 
register  but  would  not  need  the  Fed's  ap- 
proval to  become  a  bank  holding  comp«my. 
The  Botise-passed  Wll  would  also  end  the 
present  exemptions  for  charitable,  nonprofit 
religious,  and  educational  organizations. 
This  alone  would  affect  an  additional  10 
companies  that  oontrol  16  other  banks  with 
deposits  of  $187  million. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Chables  E.  Bewkxtt,  Democrat,  of  Florida, 
and  accepted  by  a  190  to  178  vote  broadened 
the  Du  Pont  bill  so  mxich  that  it  changed 
what  was  basically  a  thrust  at  breaking  up 
the  bUlion-dollar  testamentary  trust  of  the 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
which  controls  SI  banks  and  extensive  rail, 
real  estate,  and  paper  Interests,  into  an  ex- 
tensive revision  of  the  bank  holding  oompwiny 
law. 

"ilils  was  part  of  the  strategy  of  Bennett 
and  other  opponents  of  the  bill — to  load  It 
up  with  ao  many  provisions  ol>]ectionable  to 
a  large  number  of  groups  that  the  bill  would 
not  clear  the  House.  As  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents. Representative  Thomas  B.  Cubtis,  He- 
publican,  of  Missouri,  put  it,  a  vote  for  the 
Bennett  amendment  would  be  a  vote  to  kill 
theUIL 


But  the  move  backfired.  House  Banking 
Committee  Chairman  Wuokt  Pathan.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Texas,  went  on  the  House  floor  with 
his  bill  to  end  only  a  few  exemptions,  but 
walked  off — ^wtth  the  aid  of  his  opponents — 
with  an  expanded  bm  to  end  all  permanent 
exemptions  from  the  1966  law.  Tlis  bill 
passed  by  a  voice  vote.  Despite  published  re- 
ports that  this  was  a  defeat  for  the  73-year- 
old  veteran  Congressman,  It  was  In  fact  .a 
major  victory  that  pleased  him  considerably. 

The  Bennett  amendment  also  took  care  of 
an  exemption  that  Patican  has  been  trying 
hard  to  end  for  some  time.  In  its  expanded 
form,  the  House-passed  bill  would  bring  the 
huge  Financial  General  Corp.  of  Waahlngtoo 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  This  would  seem  to  obviate 
the  need  for  Patman  to  p\ish  for  passage  of 
his  Financial  General  bill  (HJl.  737!i).  Fi- 
nancial General  presently  Is  exempt  under 
the  so-called  Investment  Coo^wmy  Act  ex- 
emptloti  of  the  1960  law. 

The  Patman-Bennett  bUl  also  would: 

1.  Repeal  the  present  exen^>tion  for  com- 
panies which  have  at  least  80  percent  of 
their  total  assets  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 
This  exemption  was  designed  for  CoosoU- 
dated  Naval  StOTCS  which  has  since  gc«ie  out 
of  business. 

2.  Repeal  the  exemption  from  the  divestl- 
ttu-ee  requirements  for  shares  acquired  or 
held  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1966  Bank 
Holding  CcHnpany  Act  by  a  bank  which  Is  a 
bank  holding  company  or  by  any  ol  Ito  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries.  This  would  require  the 
Trust  Co.  of  Georgia  to  sell  its  share  In  Coca- 
Cola  International  Co.,  estimated  at  $38  mil- 
lion. 

3.  Repeal  the  exemption  tor  any  "bank 
holding  company  which  is  a  labor,  agricul- 
tural, or  horticultural  organization  and 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954."  Under  this  proviso.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  would  have  to 
divest  Itself  of  its  controlling  Interest  in  the 
Amalgamated  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chi- 
cago, and  In  the  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New 
York.  The  United  Mine  WOTkers  Union  has 
a  controlling  Interest  In  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  D.C..  and  would  come  iinder 
the  act  by  virtue  of  the  one-bank  definition. 
(The  AKi-CIO  supported  the  Patman  bill, 
but  not  the  Bennett  amendment.) 

Senate  Banking  Cooamlttee  Chairman  A. 
Willis  Robertson,  Democrat,  o*  Virginia,  has 
Indicated  that  his  committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  House  blU  next  year  and  he  has 
voiced  his  support  of  ending  all  exemptions 
from  the  act.  He  Introdticed  a  Fed-re- 
quested bill  (S.  2353)  to  end  all  exemptions 
on  August  3. 


Letter  S.  Moody 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   OBOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fur- 
ther tribute  to  a  man  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  and  most  particularly 
the  Savannah  River,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Rbcord  the  follow- 
ing editorial  about  the  service  of  Lester 
S.  Moody.  I  commend  the  highway  de- 
partments of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina Ml  their  decision  to  name  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Savannah  River  for  Les- 
ter S.  Moody. 
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rlad  to  have  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
foUowlng  editorial  from  radio 
^GAC  In  Augusta,  Ga.: 
BDiroBZAi.,  August  30  Ain>  31,  19€6 
that  the  decision  of  the  highway 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
the  new  Sand  Bar  Ferry  Bridge,  con- 
of  which  Is  soon  to  begin,  for  Lester 
.  retired  secretary  of  the  Augiista 
of  Commerce.  Is  a  well  warranted 
I  the  man  who  has  tor  nearly  four 
loggedly  and  effectively  led  a  cam- 
develop   the    Savannah   River   for 
power,  soil   conservation,   transpor- 
id  recreation. 

safely  be  said  that  but  for  the 
prodding  by  Lester  Moody  and  his 
there  would  be  no  Clark's  HUl 
Dam  developments  at  this  time 
gigantic  bomb  plant  between  Au- 
Ailcen  would  not  have  been  con- 
in  this  area.     Water,   hundreds  of 
of  gallons  of  it,  were  a  prime  requl- 
constmctlon  of  this  multi-billlon- 
plant.  and  only  the  building  of 
y  dam  at   Clark  HUl   made  this 
supply  of  water  avaUable. 
of  the  new  industrial  plants,  repre- 
i  allllons  of  dollars  of  investment  and 
of  thousands  of  workers, 
poeslble  for  this  area  because  of 
water  supply.     It  is  Clark  Hill 
that  have  provided  this  steady 
supply  of  water, 
of  the  river  was  hard  going  in 
days.    To  sell  Army  Engineers  and 
Congress  on  the  feasibiUty  of  this 
development  required  the  prep- 
>f  voluminous  briefs  and  countless 
Washington.    When  the  late  Presl- 
was  finally  persuaded  to  ap- 
/Ommlssion  to  study  the  practlcaUty 
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nine  dams  on  the  river,  the 

ifndertaking    had    begun    to    appear 

and  a  less  dauntless  and  resourceful 

Lester  Moody  would  have  aban- 

project  and  turned  his  attention 


other  promotions. 


It  can  be  said  that  Lester  Moody  is 

in  our  midst  who  has  but  to  look 

to  see  his  monuments.    Augusta 

whole  area  is  lastingly  in  debt  to 

Ifoody  and  the  bridge  that  Is  to  be 

him  Is  but  one  of  the  monuments 

keep  his  name  alive  for  generations 
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for  grim  and  screaming  headlines  should 
take  heart  from  the  work  of  the  4-H. 

Since  1914,  when  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
created  the  Extension  Service,  which 
helped  to  promote  and  finance  4-H  Club 
activity,  23  million  young  Americans  have 
participated  in  club  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  4-H  members  have  the 
answer  to  juvenile  delinquency,  immoral- 
ity, and  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 
They  are  constructive,  creative,  and 
progressive.  They  learn,  they  teach, 
they  lead.  They  add  to  the  Nation's 
wealth.  They  build  character.  And 
they  have  a  wonderful  time  in  the  proc- 
ess. In  a  world  of  hatred,  turmoil,  and 
war,  filled  with  people  who  seem  more 
concerned  with  what  they  can  get  from 
society  than  with  what  they  owe  it,  4-H 
is  a  refreshing,  cheering,  optimistic,  and 
important  force  for  good. 

The  4-H  pledge  taken  by  every  mem- 
ber is: 

My  head  to  clearer  thinking. 
My  heart  to  greater  loyalty. 
My  hands  to  larger  service. 
My  health  to  better  living,  for  my  club,  my 

comTminity,  and  my  country. 

It  would  be  a  fine  motto  for  every 
American.  I  am  proud  to  salute  4-H 
at  this  time  and  wish  the  young  men  and 
women  of  4-H  continued  success  in  the 
years  to  come. 


EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Hot.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  HKW   HAlCPSinKK 

IN  tAe  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  tdnesday,  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ike  to  Join  the  large  n\unber  of 
other  I[«nbers  who  are  extending  con- 
gratula  Ions  this  week  to  the  more  than 
»n  young  people  across  the  Na- 
belong  to  the  4-H  and  are 
this  National  4-H  Club  Week, 
roung  Americans  who  belong  to 
wcpderf  ul  organization  are  working 
themselves  and  their  coim- 
Is  no  longer  purely  a  rural 
but  draws  its  membership 
ties  and  towns  as  well.  Anyone 
discouraged  by  the  incessant 
juvenile  delinquency  and  other 
among  the  young  tiiat  makes 


AMVETS  Behind  Johnson  PoUcies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday.  September  25,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
celebrated  AMVETS  Day. 

"ITie  national  commander  of  AMVETS, 
Mr.  Lincoln  S.  Tamraz,  and  the  national 
commander-elect,  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Hall,  at- 
tended as  guests  of  honor  and  delivered 
addresses  at  the  dinner  dance  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Hank  Nowak  Post 
No.  45  and  held  at  the  St.  Stanislaus  Hall 
in  Buffalo. 

The  Hank  Nowak  Post  is  considered  to 
be  the  No.  1  AMVETS  Post  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  was  named  after  a  great  Amer- 
ican, Sgt.  Hank  Nowak,  a  son  of  Buffalo 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  World  War  n  on 
January  1,  1945. 

On  that  day,  as  the  bells  were  ringing 
out  in  our  land  heralding  a  new  year. 
Sergeant  Nowak  and  his  buddies  were 
not  celebrating.  They  were  on  a  bloody 
battlefield,  with  one  objective — ^to  whip 
the  enemy. 

It  was  not  Sergeant  Nowak's  fate  to 
see  the  victory  that  was  ours.  It  was 
a  sad  day  for  Buffalonians  when  they 
learned  that  he  would  not  return  to  his 
family,  his  friends,  his  community. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Hank  Nowak 
from  the  time  tha  we  were  youngsters 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  We  partici- 
pated in  sports  together,  and  he  was  an 
outstanding  athlete.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  he  was  observed  by  a  scout  from 
the  National  Baseball  League  and  be- 
fore his  entry  into  military  service.  Hank 
Nowak  became  the  property  of  the  St 
Louis  Cardinal  chain.  I  feel  sure  that 
if  he  had  survived  the  war,  his  name 
would  be  among  baseball's  greatest.  He 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  hero. 

Today  we  can  thank  men  like  Hank 
Nowak  that  we  will  live  in  a  country 
where  we  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom that  are  denied  to  millions  of  people 
in  the  captive  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Com- 
mander Tamraz  and  Conmiander-Elect 
Hall  for  the  first  time.  Both  spoke  elo- 
quently and  Commander  Tamraz'  com- 
ments in  support  of  President  Johnson's 
position  with  respect  to  Vietnam  and 
Santo  Domingo  were  particularly  en- 
couraging. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  below  an  article  from  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  dated 
September  26.  1965,  covering  the  high- 
lights of  the  AMVETS  Day  celebration 
in  our  city: 
Retibino    Commander    AojrrsTS    Successob's 

Hat — AMVETS  Behind  Johnson  Policies, 

Post  Here  Told 

AMVETS  stands  squarely  behind  the  ac- 
tions of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
handling  the  crises  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  its  national  commander 
said  here  Satxirday  night. 

Lincoln  S.  Tamraz  of  Chicago,  told  400 
guests  at  Hank  Nowak  Post  No.  45's  ninth  an- 
nual commanders'  dinner  that  "the  United 
States  Is  indeed  fortiinate  in  having  President 
Johnson  at  tbe  helm  of  the  Government,  and 
his  actions  in  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo 
avoided  World  War  m." 

He  urged  those  attending  the  dinner- 
dance  in  St.  Stanislaus  Hall,  Wilson  and 
Peckham,  to  "say  a  prayer  so  he  can  con- 
tinue to  exert  his  leadership  in  world  and 
domestic  affairs." 

Tamraz  presented  a  plaque  to  Frederick 
J.  Augustynlak,  post  commander,  designat- 
ing Hank  Nowak  Post  No.  45  the  "No.  I 
AMVETS  post  in  the  Nation."  He  said  the 
post  is  being  used  as  an  example  for  other 
AMVETS  poets  to  follow  in  its  contrtbutlon* 
to  the  welfare  of  veterans  and  in  community 
service.  The  poet  spent  over  $23,000  last  year 
In  community  service. 

Ralph  E.  Hall,  of  Fort  Myers  Beach,  Fla., 
AMVETS  national  commander-in-elect,  also 
paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  post  in 
community  service.  He  presented  a  plaque 
to  John  Golebiewski  for  his  efforts  during  a 
spring  telethon  to  raise  funds  for  the  crip- 
pled children's  rehabilitation  center.  The 
post  collected  over  $5,000  and  contributed 
$1,600  of  Its  own  funds  during  the 
telethon. 

HEROISM  CITED 

Hall  also  presented  trophies  to  past  post 
commander  Richard  E.  Kogut  and  Patrol- 
man Robert  Ammermen  of  the  Fillmore 
Station  for  trying  to  free  a  girl  from  a  burn- 
ing auto  at  a  traffic  accident  at  Broadway 
and  Lathn^  last  ^ring.  Ammermen  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  post. 

Mrs.  Augustynlak  received  an  inscribed 
wrist  watch  and  a  past  auxiliary  president 
bracelet  tar  outstanding  service  to  the  post. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  her  husband 
and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sokol,  auxiliary  president. 

The  dinner  marked  the  first  time  tbe 
national  commander-elect  and  the  outgoing 
commander  have  Joined  to  honor  one  poet. 
Hall  wlU  be  Installed  as  national  commander 
October  1. 


Regional  Medical  Programs  for  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
^ideration  the  bUl  (HJl.  3140)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in 
combating  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  diseases. 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  his 
health  message  to  Congress  last  January, 
President  Johnson  asked  for  legislation 
authorizing  a  program  of  grants  to  de- 
velop multipurpose  regional  medical  pro- 
grams for  an  all-out  attack  on  cancer, 
stTtAe,  and  heart  diseases,  the  three 
dreaded  diseases  which  cause  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  deaths  in  our  country  each 
year.  The  President  had  appointed  a 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  early  in  1964,  and  in  its  re- 
port the  Commission  recommended  steps 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  these  diseases 
through  new  knowledge  and  more  cwn- 
plete  utilization  of  the  medical  knowl- 
edge we  have  already. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President's  re- 
quest and  recommendations  of  the  Ccxn- 
mission  are  incorporated  In  Hit.  3140.  I 
ownmend  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mm^  Committee  for  the  thorough  and 
careful  attention  they  gave  to  preparing 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  best  medical  care  In  the  world 
in  our  country.  Unfortunately,  however, 
our  most  modem  techniques  and  our  best 
medical  care  are  not  available  to  all  who 
need  them.  The  program  provided  in 
this  bill  will  bring  the  latest  in  medical 
advances  in  the  prevention,  treatment, 
and  cure  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
cancer,  stroke,  and  heart  diseases. 

Congress  can  well  be  proud  of  its  rec- 
ord in  improving  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens.  In  the  past  few  years 
we  have  passed  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act,  the  Conunu- 
nity  Health  Services  Act,  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  our  mentally  ill  and  re- 
tarded, extended  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  provided  many  other  programs 
for  Federal  participation  in  medical  re- 
search and  health  facilities.  And,  of 
course,  just  recently  we  enacted  a  pi*o- 
gram  of  medical  care  for  our  aged. 

While  we  can  look  with  pride  on  our 
achievements  and  our  present  health  re- 
sources and  medical  advancement,  the 
battle  is  far  from  won.  Thousands  of 
hospitals  have  been  buUt  since  World 
War  U;  there  are  bed  shortages  and  doc- 
tor shortages.  We  are  faced  with  a  mal- 
distribution of  our  health  resources,  and 
we  must  expand  and  develop  new  ap- 
proaches and  provide  the  continuity  that 
Is  essential  for  an  effective  medical-edu- 
cation progi'am. 

H.R.  3140  will  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  locally  administered  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  between  medical 


schools,  clinical  research  institutions  and 
hospitals.  It  will  advance  research,  train 
more  personnel  and  make  the  latest  tech- 
niques and  advances  available  to  all  suf- 
fering from  these  three  diseases  which 
bring  premature  death  to  so  many  an- 
nually. 

Grants  will  be  available  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  Institutions  or  agencies 
for  planning,  establishing,  and  operating 
regional   medical   programs.     The   re- 
gional medical  programs  will  be  cooper- 
ative arrangements  and  they  will  link 
existing  medical  schodis-Mid  aflBllated 
teaching  hospitals  with  their  highly  de- 
veloped capabilities  in  diagnosis  train- 
ing and  treatment  with  existing  clinical 
research  centers,  local  community  hos- 
pitals, and  practicing  physicians  within 
the  same  geographical  area.    Coopera- 
tive arrangements  will  permit  an  Inter- 
change of  personnel  and  patients  and 
will  provide  for  more  eflfective  flow  of  in- 
formation   concerning    the    latest    ad- 
vances   In    diagnosis    and    treatment. 
Local  control  of  all  programs  is  insured 
in  the  bilL    A  12-member  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams  will   consider   applications   and 
make  recommendations  before  an  appli- 
cation to  establish  and  operate  a  re- 
gional  medical   program   may   be    ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
3140  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  assist  in  cwnbating  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke. 


tlon  control.  He  also  spedfled  that  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  be  maintained  and 
improved  in  keeping  with  the  primitive 
environment. 

These  are  but  a  lew  of  the  steps  in 
Secretary  Freeman's  directive.  All  were 
aimed  at  protecting  this  last  great  wil- 
derness area.  And  yet  his  entire  plan  has 
been  severely  attacked  by  special  interest 
groups. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
right  now  that  I  am  solidly  behind  Sec- 
retary Freeman.  Being  an  avid  sports- 
man and  lover  of  the  outdoors  myself,  I 
find  it  shameful  that  there  are  those 
who  would  begrudge  even  a  small  area 
like  this  remaining  In  Its  primeval  form. 
In  my  opinion,  this  area  should  be  set 
aside  as  an  ageless  example  of  the  Amer- 
ica that  once  was. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freemah  In  his 
efforts  to  preserve  our  American  herit- 
age.   - 

U.S.  News  Gives  Facts  on  Missouri 
River 


Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  only  one  designated  wilderness 
area  left  In  America  between  the  Ap- 
palachian Moimtains  on  the  east  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  This 
area  is  known  as  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  area  and  is  located  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest  in  northeastern  Minne- 
sota. 

There  is  a  movement  today  by  log- 
ging, mining,  and  commercial  develop- 
ment companies — among  others — to  open 
this  area  up.  It  is  my  feeling  that  by 
so  doing  we  wiU  destroy  the  only  area  in 
midcontlnent  America  which  still  retains 
its  natiu-al,  primeval  character,  and  in 
which  the  miracle  of  creation  continues 
unaided  and  unbothered  by  the  constant 
rush  of  modem  man. 

On  January  12,  1965,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  took  a  bold 
step  to  preserve  the  BWCA.  He  Issued 
a  directive  which  altered  management 
plans  in  favor  of  wilderness  protection. 
Mr.  Freeman  added  150,000  acres  to  the 
no  cut  region  of  the  BWCA  thus  exclud- 
ing l<«ging  companies  frwn  this  area. 
He  earmariced  smother  100,000  acres  for 
addition  to  the  no  cut  zone  and  called 
for  study  and  action  on  Utter  and  poUu- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF  OKLABOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
dealing  with  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin. 

This  article— "The  Mighty  Missouri: 
River  That  Was  Finally  Tamed"— pres- 
ents the  factual  and  inspirational  story 
of  river  development  at  its  best.  It  re- 
calls the  devastating  fioods  which  were 
yearly  occurrences  along  the  2,300  miles 
of  the  Missouri  before  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  was  authorized  by  Congress  and  put 
into  efTect  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  tells  of 
the  floodless  springs  along  the  Missouri 
since  the  seven  mighty  dams  on  that  riV- 
er  have  been  cwnpleted.  It  tells  of  eco- 
nomical gains  and  hope  and  optimism 
which  have  come  to  the  Missouri  River 
area  since  the  river  has  been  tamed,  and 
since  Its  benefits  of  electric  power,  irri- 
gation and  recreation  have  been  realized. 
In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  tells  the  whole 
story  of  this  river  basin  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  U.S.  News  li  World  Report  for 
this  full  and  factual  presentation.  It  is 
easy  to  attract  readership  by  exposing 
public  works  projects  as  pork  barrel  and 
calling  attention  to  the  cost,  without 
r^x>rting  the  benefits.  It  is  easy  to  re- 
port of  money  spent  wothout  reporting 
money  saved  and  b«iefit  to  people. 
However,  the  more  responsible  press  will 
give  the  full  picture  and  leave  the  con- 
clusions to  the  reader  after  giving  him 
all  the  facts.  This  article  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  this  responsible  ap- 
proach to  journalism  which  I  have  seen, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 
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The    Mightt    Missottri:    Rivek    That    Was 
Futallt  Tamed 

(Not4- — An  engineering  saga  that  spans  two 

has  brought  the  Missouri  River  un- 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 

akes"  of  the  BClssourl  are  full  of  water 

power,  Irrigate  fertile  land  and 

in  Inland  waterway  from  St.  Louis  to 

Jlty.     A  vast  region,  crammed  with 

,  la  entering 'a  new  era.    What  this 

x>  the  whole  Nation  Is  told  In  a  report 

even  the  most  remote  comers  of 

ourl  Basin.) 

Smith,  Mont. — Soon  to  be  completed 

the  foot  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains 

of   the   world's    major    engineering 

amlng  of  the  wild  Missouri  River. 

October,  the  concrete  crest  of  the 

Tellowtall  Dam  Is  to  be  topped  off 

above  the  bed  of  the  Bighorn  Rlvar, 

lows  into  the  Yellowstone  River,  larg- 

MlBsourl's  tributaries, 
completion  of  Tellowtall  Dam,  the 
wwk    at    taming    the    Missouri    Is 
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days,  the  Missouri  leaped  its  banks 
as  spring  came  and  melting  snow 
down  from  the  mountains  to  swell  the 
from  spring  rains  on  the  fn^iriee. 

floods,  tb0  mighty  river  killed 
,  cost  billions  in  damages,  gobbled 
fanns  and  small  towns,  and  changed 
1  loundariee  as  it  rampaged  back  and 
a  crofls  its  flood  plain. 
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21  years  ago  that  Congress  laid  down 

-Slocm.  plan  as  the  master  bluei»lnt 

the    Missouri    under    man's 


VKOM  SILT  TO  BLUE  LAKES 


the  once  wild  Missoiui  River  flows 

along  its  2,300-mile  channel  from 

^>rks  In  western  Montana  to  its  con- 

with  the  Mississippi  River  J\ist  above 

Its  water,  once  brown  with  silt. 

shimmering  blue  lakes  that  stretch 

of    miles,    one    after    the    other, 

the  Dakotas. 

the  Missouri  Basin  Is  on  the  thresh- 

a  new  era.     It  is  a  vast  region,  big 

to  hold  13  Tennessee  Valleys.    It  is  a 

■eglon  with  almost  limitless  resources. 

still  is  gold  in  quantity  in  the  Black 

South  Dakota,  silver  and  copper  in 

tfoiintain  mines,  oil  in  the  Wllllston 

North  Dakota  waiting  to  be  tai>ped. 

lignite  abound,  along  with  a  host 

raw  materials  such  as  gypsiun  and 
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If 
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bentoc  ite. 

For  1  he  flrst  time,  the  "great  lakes"  of  the 
Mlssou  ri  are  full  of  water  ready  to  generate 
blllionj  of  kilowatts  hours  of  electricity, 
irrigate  millions  at  acres  of  crops,  and  keep  a 
steady  flow  of  water  in  a  navigation  channel 
that  St  retches  732  miles  from  St.  Louis  up  to 
Sioiuc  <flty. 

SnXIONS  IN  DAMAGE 


^  ere 


the  engineers  worked  their  miracle, 

rho  lived  and  worked  along  the  Mls- 
at  its  mercy, 
after  the  flood  of  1943  had  swept 
6   billion   worth   of      property   that 
authta-ized  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

t>lueiMrint  for  harnessing  the  Missouri 
for  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  then  head 

Missouri  River  Division  d  the  Corps 
Engineers,  and  W.  O.  Sloan,  then  a 

1  engineer  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 


I  1 


na  noed 


Pick  had  drawn  up  a  plan   for 

other  flood-control  works  along  the 

item  of  the   Missouri  and  its  major 

in  the  lower  basin. 
Sloan  plan  provided  dams  and  reser- 
t  iroughout  upper  reaches  of  the  basin 
flopd  control,  irrigation  and  generation 
power. 
Congress    oombined   the    two    plans    and 
autbcM  Ized  the  overall  project  in  the  Flood 
Contrdl  Act  of  1944. 


BIO  SEVEN  DAMS 

The  Plck-Sloan  plan  called  for  seven  big 
dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri.  All 
are  now  in  place.  Farthest  upstream  is 
Canyon  Perry  In  western  Montana. 

Moving  downstream  there  is  Port  Peck  in 
eastern  Montana  and  then  Garrison  in  North 
Dakota. 

Across  South  Dakota,  the  Missouri  has 
been  transformed  into  a  series  of  lakes  be- 
hind four  dams — Oahe,  Big  Bend,  Fort 
Randall,  and  Gavins  Point. 

When  work  began  on  the  Pick-Sloan  plan, 
the  Port  Peck  Dam  was  in  place.  It  had  been 
built  in  the  1930's.  But  none  of  the  other 
dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri  had 
been  completed  when  the  flood  of  1952 
ravaged  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  from 
Sioux  City  to  St.  Louis. 

In  the  1952  flood,  however,  the  Fort  Peck 
Dam  was  credited  with  shaving  1  foot  off 
the  flood  crest.  That  narrow  margin  saved 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  where  35,000 
people  worked  around  the  clock  to  raise  the 
dikes  as  the  flood  crest  approached. 

READT   AND   ABLE 

Following  the  1952  flood,  work  on  the 
main-stem  dams  was  speeded.  All  were  In 
place  by  1960 — in  time  to  prevent  more  than 
$200  million  of  damage  when  another  spring 
flood  roared  down  the  river. 

Again  in  1963  and  1964,  the  main-stem 
dams  saved  millions  of  dollars  In  property 
damage. 

All  the  time,  construction  of  dams  on 
Missouri  tributaries  has  been  going  forward. 
The  engineers  say  some  are  still  needed, 
especially  on  tributaries  that  enter  the  river 
below  the  seven  main-stem  dams,  to  prevent 
flash  floods  when  rain  Is  locally  heavy. 

Yellowtail  is  the  largest  dam  on  the  tribu- 
tary rivers  and  ranks  seventh  In  height 
among  all  the  concrete  dams  In  the  United 
States.  It  will  aid  in  flood  control,  provide 
water  for  Irrigation,  and  remove  a  heavy 
load  of  silt  that  the  Bighorn  has  been  send- 
ing downstream  to  the  Missouri  by  way  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

The  250,000  kilowatts  of  generating  ca- 
pacity to  be  Installed  at  Yellowtail  will 
bring  overall  capacity  of  the  Mlssoxiri  Basin 
system  to  more  than  2  million  kilowatts. 

While  generating  capacity  is  measured  in 
kilowatts,  actual  output,  which  depends  on 
how  much  the  generators  are  run,  is  meas- 
ured in  kilowatt-hours. 

In  the  year  that  ended  June  30,  1965, 
total  output  from  the  Missouri  Basin  system 
was  8.9  billion  kilowatt-hours.  Revenue 
from  this  output  was  $37.4  million. 

By  1971,  the  basin  power  output  will  In- 
crease to  an  estimated  11  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  a  year. 

A  major  use  of  this  power  will  be  the 
Mld-Contlnent  Area  Power  Planners,  an  or- 
ganization of  more  than  39  power  sup- 
pliers— private,  cooperative,  and  municipal. 
By  1980,  these  suppliers  expect  to  spend 
more  than  $2  billion  to  Integrate  their  fa- 
cilities into  a  power  pool  covering  10  Mid- 
west States. 

VAST     GROWTH     AHEAD 

All  this.  In  the  view  of  the  Missouri  Basin's 
leaders,  adds  up  to  a  tremendous  potential 
for  growth. 

Already,  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  Is 
showing  rapid  growth  in  many  areas.  Prom 
1960  to  1964,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  gained  nearly  7  percent  in  popu- 
lation. Omaha's  gain  is  estimated  at  more 
than  10  percent  since  1960. 

Navigation  on  the  Missouri — Just  now  get- 
ting underway — is  expected  to  spur  expan- 
sion of  business  and  industry. 

The  navigation  channel  has  not  been  com- 
pleted to  its  full  9-foot  depth.  It  is  ^^^ 
feet  deep  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City, 
QYi  feet  from  Kansas  City  to  Omaha,  and 
6  feet  on  up  to  Sioux  City. 


Even  so,  2.6  million  tons  of  freight  moved    * 
on  the  Missouri  in  1964. 

Said  Harry  Tnistin.  an  Omaha  buslneat. 
man  who  has  been  a  prime  mover  In  getting 
the  Plck-SIoan  plan  off  the  drawing  boardB 
and  Into  place,  "We've  just  begun  to  get  a 
taste  of  what  the  river  is  going  to  mean  to 
the  Midwest." 

In  the  wide-open  spaces  beyond  the  lower 
basin — through  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Wy- 
oming and  Montana — ^you  find  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  world.  Here  you  feel  the 
real  vastness  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

The  economy  of  the  upper  basin  tunu 
largely  on  crops  and  livestock.  The  flight 
from  farms  and  ranches  in  the  period  since 
World  War  II  has  depopulated  much  of  the 
open  land. 

Most  of  those  leaving  the  land  have  by- 
passed the  small  towns.  Some  have  gone  to 
the  small  cities  in  the  basin,  such  as  Sioux 
Falls  in  South  Dakota,  Bismarck  in  North 
Dakota,  Billings  and  Great  Falls  in  Mon- 
tana. But  a  great  many  have  moved  on  to 
bigger  cities. 

A   REVERSE   TREND? 

Now  residents  of  the  upper  basin  are  con- 
vinced that  these  trends  are  going  to  be 
reversed. 

Irrigation  is  counted  on  to  bring  stability 
to  the  region's  agriculture,  which  has  been 
subject  to  boom  and  bust  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather.  Experience  hai 
shown  that,  wherever  irrigation  has  been  In- 
troduced, population  stabilizes  and  new  jobt 
are  created  in  businesses  serving  the  farmers. 

Up  to  now,  only  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
irrigation  potential  In  the  upper  basin  has 
been  developed,  according  to  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Key  Congressmen  have  felt  that  more  reve- 
nue had  to  be  derived  from  power  generated 
at  the  dams  before  irrigation  projects  could 
move  ahead.  A  large  pcu-t  of  the  cost  of  Ir- 
rigation works  Is  paid  from  power  revenues. 

This  spring,  an  average  Increase  of  .25  mill 
in  the  cost  of  basin  power  was  agreed  upon. 
Now,  irrigation  projects  on  a  large  scale  are 
beginning  to  get  approval  in  Congress. 

ACRES   or   WATER 

First  big  irrigation  development  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  was  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  that  win  draw  water  from  the  Gar- 
rison Reservoir  to  irrigate  250,000  acres  in 
eastern  North  Dakota.  The  project  may 
eventually  be  expanded  to  a  million  acres. 

The  Garrison  project  also  will  assure  a 
stable  water  supply  to  14  cities  and  tpwns  of 
North  Dakota. 

Next  big  irrigation  plan  expected  to  come 
before  Congress  for  approval  is  one  to  bring 
water  to  195,000  acres  in  South  Dakota  by 
tapping  the  Oahe  reservoir.  This  project  Is 
said  to  have  potenlal  for  expansion  to  nearly 
half  a  million  acres. 

The  importance  of  irrigation  to  the  growth 
of  the  upper-basin  States  was  stressed  by 
R.  B.  Hippie,  editor  of  the  Dally  Capital  Jour- 
nal in  Pierre,  8.  Dak. 

"Our  economy  Is  based  almost  100  percent 
on  agriculture  and  70  percent  is  livestock, " 
said  Mr.  Hippie.  "Too  much  of  that  livestock 
leaves  the  State  to  be  fattened  for  market. 
With  Irrigation,  we  can  raise  the  corn  and 
other  grain  needed  to  fatten  livestock  right 
here  in  South  Dakota  and  thus  expand  our 
economy." 

Elsewhere  throughout  the  basin.  Irriga- 
tion projects  that  would  involve  from  10,000 
to  well  over  100,000  acres  each  are  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Recreation  and  tourism  also  are  seen  as 
growing  to  expand  the  economy  In  the  upper 
basin.  Flying  over  the  manmade  lakes,  you 
can  see  boat  anchorages  up  and  down  tbelr 
shorelines. 

All  through  the  region,  boat  sales  are 
booming.  South  Dakota  now  la  said  to 
be  selling  more  boats  for  each  1,000  of  popu- 
lation than  any  other  State  in  the  Natioo. 


The  Federal  hl^way-construction  pro- 
-Jn  Is  opening  up  tHis  country,  too.  In 
gSsrck,  N.  Dak.,  business  Is  "Ported  *?  be 
f^^ntt  this  summer  as  never  l>ef ore.  Much 
S^  «edlt  is  given  to  the  new  Interstete 
ffighway  94  now  nearly  competed. 

BOOM   rOE   A   TOWN 

Even  in  the  more  remote  upper  reaches 

,  the  Missouri  Basin,  small  towns  are  found 

to  be  preparing  for  growth.    As  just  one 

!Lmple  there  is  LoveU,  Wyo..  a  town  of 

uaanA  3,000  in  the  Bighorn  Basin. 

LoveU  will  offer  access  to  the  south  end  of 
tuT  Bighorn  Canyon  NaUonal  Recreation 
Area  tiSat  Is  to  be  developed  around  the 
reservoir  created  by  Yellowtail  Dam. 

In  the  past  8  years.  LoveU  has  spent  »1,5 
miiUon  building  new  streets,  improving  its 
•iter  supply,  installing  new  sewers.  A  new 
Sh  school  has  been  built  and  the  hospital 
^psBded.  Several  new  business  buildings 
tn  under  construction.  ^     ^.  ,  ^        ,..  , 

LoveU  has  a  growing  industrial  base  with  » 
.urarbeet  plant  and  a  clay-products  fac- 
t^  Near  town,  big  deposits  of  gypsum 
and  bentonlte  are  being  opened  up. 

A    STEADY    GROV.TH 

Said  LoveU's  mayor,  Oal  Taggart:  "We 
dont  expect  to  be  another  Denver,  but  we  do 
expect  to  get  steady  growth.  People  can't 
go  OT  crowding  into  big  cities  forever.  When 
they  find  that  out,  Lovell  and  other  commu- 
nities like  It  will  be  ready  to  offer  them  a 
place  where  they  can  enjoy  Me  and  earn 
agoodUving." 

BUllngs,  in  Montana,  also  expects  to  bene- 
fit from  recreaUon  in  the  Bighorn  Canyon 
area.  This  sun-drenohed  city,  along  with 
others  in  the  upper  basin,  already  is  getting 
Increased  traffic  from  sportsmen  who  come 
to  enjoy  year-around  attractions — ^water 
■pwts,  hunting  and  fishing,  ski  slopes,  and 
padc  trips  Into  wilderness  areas. 

And,  said  BiUlngs  Mayor  WUlard  E.  Fraser: 
"We  are  getting  a  surprising  amount  oX  In- 
terest from  people  preparing  to  retire  who 
are  still  active  and  have  found  that  life  out 
here  can  be  pleasant  the  year  around." 

The  future  ctf  the  liflssourl  Basin  was  put 
In  these  terms  by  Guy  Larsen,  a  Bismarck 
buslnessoian: 

TTie  engineers  have  achieved  a  miracle 
In  bringing  this  river  under  control.  We 
can't  be  satisfied  to  let  this  miracle  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  monument  to  engineering 
«ilU.  It's  up  to  those  of  us  who  live  hero 
to  transform  the  miracle  into  economic 
growth." 


Federal  employees  In  relation  to  eligible 
electors  is  pos^ly  as  high  as  35  per- 
cent. _^,  . 
To  foreclose  theee  people  f rcan  partici- 
pation In  the  political  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  to  deny  the  District  the  benefit 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of,  prob- 
ably its  most  sophisticated  political  ele- 
ment.    This  just  does  not  make  any 


Hone  Rule  for  the  District  of  Colnmbia 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  FENNSnVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27. 1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  4644)  to  provide 
«n  elected  Mayor,  City  Council,  and  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  raises  the 
problem  of  the  Hatch  Act.  This  act  pro- 
hibits Federal  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  from  taking  an  active  pcui;  in 
political  affairs. 

Federal  employees  constitute  from  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  District's  population 
and  about  20  percent  of  District  residents 
who  are  18  or  over.    The  number  of 


sense. 

The  home  rule  bill  before  us  recog- 
nizes the  problem  by  permitting  Federal 
employees  to  engage  in  political  activity 
in  connection  with  elections  for  District 
Mayor,  and  District  Coimcil.  Stated 
simply  this  home  rule  bill  permits  Fed- 
eral employees  living  in  the  District  to 
engage  In  political  activity  in  connection 
with  elections  for  local  officials  held  un- 
der the  biU. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — these  an- 
ployees  still  continue  under  the  restraint 
of  the  Hatch  Act  In  connection  with  elec- 
tions for  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Delegate  to  Congress  fw  membership  In 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party, 
District  central  committees,  and  for  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  of  these  parties. 
Since  election  to  these  offices  is  not  held 
under  the  home  rule  bill.  It  comes  with- 
in the  restraint  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Under  the  home  rule  bill,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  are  required  to 
be  nonpartisan.  Elections  for  this  office 
are  exempt  from  the  Hatch  Act  which 
by  its  terms  excludes  nonpartisan  elec- 
tions. That  act  exempts  election  of 
candidates  who  do  not  represent  a  party 
whose  presidential  elector  candidates  re- 
ceived votes  in  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion for  presidential  electors. 

Referendum^  on  the  adoption  of  the 
home  rule  bill  or  on  bond  issues  under  the 
bill  are  exempt.  This  is  true  also  imder 
section  18  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  ex- 
cepts constitutional  amendments,  ref- 
erendums  and  approval  of  municipal  or- 
dinances. 

Federal  employees  continue  under 
Hatch  Act  restraint  to  refrain  from  us- 
ing their  official  authority  to  interfere 
with  an  election  or  to  effect  Its  result. 
They  also  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Criminal  Code  with  ref- 
erence to  such  political  activity  as  solici- 
tation of  political  contributions  in 
Federal  buildings  or  from  any  person 
receiving  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  relief  or  for  solicitation  of  any- 
thing of  value  for  personal  reward  or  as 
a  political  contribution  in  return  for  the 
promise  to  use  influence  to  secure  an 
appointive  office — to  mention  but  a  few. 
District  government  employees  also 
are  prohibited  from  using  their  author- 
ity to  interfere  with  an  election  or  to  ef- 
fect its  results  and  also  are  subject  to 
all  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  code  in 
respect  to  prohibited  political  activity. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  exempt  elec- 
tions held  under  the  home  rule  bill  from 
the  Hatch  Act?  Section  16  of  the  Hatch 
Act  confers  authority  on  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ees to  engage  in  political  activity  when 
it  is  in  the  domestic  interest  of  such 
employees  or  under  certain  vmusual  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  and  does  sJlow  them 
to  engage  In  such  activity  In  the  immedi- 
ate vldnlty  of  the  National  Capital.  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  or  in  municipalities 


where  the  majority  of  the  voters  are  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  Cwnmlsslon  is  also 
authorized  to  regxilate  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  employees  may  take  part 
in  such  political  activity. 

The  Cwnmlsslon  has  extended  these 
privileges  to  40  communities  in  the 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington  and  to 
9  communities  in  the  Virginia  suburbs. 
Similar  privileges  have  been  extended  to 
nine  other  cities  in  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  Arizona,  and  Tennessee. 
It  has,  however,  prescribed  limits  on  the 
use  of  this  privilege. 

For  example,  a  Federal  employee  may 
run  as  an  Independent  candidate  where 
permitted  by  State  law  even  though  he  is 
the  candidate  of  a  permanent  political 
organization  and  he  may  do  so  In  parti- 
son  elections  where  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  likewise  file  a  slate  of  candi- 
dates. The  candidate  \s  Independent  so 
long  as  no  name  like  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican is  attached  to  his  group  and 
it  Is  not  cormected  with  a  State  or  Na- 
tional peaty.  Such  group  as  Arling- 
tonlan's  for  a  Better  County  — ABC's— 
is  an  example  of  this. 

In  any  event,  present  law  (H>erating 
under  the  exception  to  the  Hatch  Act 
and  through  the  Commission  recognizes 
the  need  for  an  escape  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances from  the  flat  prohibition  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  escape  mechanism  was  enacted 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  possible 
home  rule  for  the  District  was  not  taken 
Into  account.  The  Congress  then  failed 
to  give  the  Commission  the  authority  to 
extend  the  same  relief  to  Federal  em- 
ployees residing  In  the  District  that  it 
authorized  for  them  in  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

To  meet  this  problem,  section  810  fc) 
was  wrlttwi  Into  the  htane  rule  bilL  It 
extends  the  same  privileges  of  political 
activity  to  the  District  which  are  extend- 
ed to  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  un- 
der section  16  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

It  differs  from  section  16  in  two  ways. 
First,  Congress  rather  than  the  Commis- 
sion makes  the  decision  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  political  activity.  Second,  it 
does  not  limit  political  activity  to  cam- 
paigns f  w  independent  candidates.  This 
second  difference  is  not  really  a  differ- 
ence. For  section  16  of  the  Haich  Act 
does  not  by  its  terms  apply  only  to  in- 
dependent and  nonpartisan  candidates. 
The  limitation  in  that  respect  is  imposed 
by  Commissl(Mi  regulation. 

In  any  event  the  home  rule  bill  allows 
political  participation  in  partisan  I>is- 
trict  elections  and  even  provides  for 
minority  representation  on  the  District 
Council.  In  this  respect  the  home  rule 
blU  applies  the  section  16  principle  to 
Federal  employees  In  the  District. 

Once  before  when  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  problem,  it  made 
the  same  determination  that  is  made  by 
the  home  rule  bill.  In  that  Instance,  the 
Congress  wrote  into  the  Hatch  Act  an  ex- 
emption in  favor  of  Alaska  Railroad  em- 
ployees residing  in  communities  along  the 
line  of  the  Railroad  in  respect  to  poUtlcal 
activity.  A  similar  exemption  is  con- 
tained in  the  home  rule  bill  In  favor  of 
Federal  employees  residing  In  the  Dis- 
trict 
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Th^  problon  of  political  activity  by 

employees  in  the  District  repre- 

he  uniisual  circumstances  conton- 

In  the  Hatch  Act  to  warrant  ex- 

from  its  restraint.    Under  these 

,  it  woxild  appeal  to  be  per- 

reasonable  to  allow  Federal  &aa.- 

residing  in  the  District  to  par- 

in  political  activity  in  connection 

elections  held  under  the  District 

rule  bill. 

DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Chair - 
\  rill  the  gentleman  yield? 
NIX.    I  yield,  briefly. 
DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     I  should  like 
a  question.    The  gentleman  made 
p^int  that  the  School  Board  was  go- 
be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  basis, 
vould  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
l^al  elective  body  for  the  city  of 
m   itself    elected    on   a   non- 
basis? 
NIX.    I  answer  the  gentleman  in 
It  might  be  a  good  idea;  many 
suggestions  might  be  good  ideas. 
,  I  take  it,  has  been  deemed  to  be 
idea  by  those  who  formulated 
legislation. 
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Need  To  EKmiiMt*  ExemptioBs  to  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act 

iXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLOBIDA 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPB^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28, 1965 


temlxT 
if  the 
tlon 
of  1916 
exem  >tions 


Mr  BENNETT.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pen- 
8acol4  Journal,  in  an  editorial  of  Sep- 
27.  1965.  has  made  the  point  that 
Du  Pont  Estate  of  Florida  exemp- 
3  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
should  be  excluded,  then  similar 
affecting  similar  institutions 
also  ihould  be  removed.    That  was  the 
punx  se  of  the  amendment  which  was 
added  to  HJl.  7371  last  week,  and  which 
the  House. 
I  aln  pleased  to  include  the  following 
editor  lal  from  the  Pensacola,  Fla.,  news- 
papei  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
woul(   like  also  to  note  that  the  Senate 
chairinan  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
ttee  has  supported  the  exclusion 
exemptions  to  the  B^mk  Holding 
introduction  of  such  legislation 
3lans  hearings  on  the  legislation 
in  1966.    I  believe  that  the  Senate 
^prove  this  bill  in  a  form  substan- 
like  the  bill  that  passed  the  House, 
broad,  equitable  form  it  is  an  ex 
celleilt  piece  of  legislation, 
Thfc  editorial  follows: 

FiGHTBt  ON  Capitol  vtn.i. 

Ed\4ard  Ball  always  lias  been  a  fighter. 
Surrender  is  not  In  his  vocabulary. 

the  Alfred  I.  Du  Pont  Estate  trustee 
he  fighter's  traditional  victory  sign- 
hands — last  Thursday  In  Washing- 
another  apparent  victory  in  the 
of  Representatives. 
Ball  proved  his  point.    National  legls- 
lighttvUj  should  not  strike  at  one 
when  others  are  permitted   to 
such  a  dngle  puipoee  punitive  mea- 


The  House  passed  the  Patman  bill  aimed  at 
partially  breaking  up  the  billion-dollar  bank- 
ing, railrocul.  Industrial,  and  land  holdings 
of  the  Du  Pont  Estate  in  Florida.  But  the 
vote  did  not  come  before  an  amendment 
by  Florida  Representative  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett broadened  the  bill  so  that  it  would 
affect  hundreds  of  other  institutions.  Critics 
say  the  Senate  won't  accept  the  expanded 
version. 

We  question  the  motives  behind  the  action 
of  a  Congressman — in  this  case,  Representa- 
tive .Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee — when  legis- 
lation directly  slaps  down  one  estate.  He 
was  aiming  at  the  Du  Pont  Estate  exemption 
under  provisions  of  trusts  created  by  wills. 
Du  Font's  will  sets  up  a  lifetime  trust  for 
Ills  widow,  with  the  estate  to  go  to  charity 
at  her  death.  She  has  already  diverted  part 
of  the  proceeds  to  an  Institution  for  crippled 
children. 

The  bill  with  the  Bennett  amendment — 
which  all  Florida  Congressmen  supported  ex- 
cept Representative  Sydney  Herlong,  of 
Leesburg,  who  did  not  vote — would  eliminate 
testamentary  trusts  and  cover  other  institu- 
tions, not  just  serving  as  a  punitive  measiue 
against  the  Du  Pont  Estate.  This  Is  only 
proper;  if  the  exemption  in  present  law  bene- 
fiting the  Du  Pont  ESstate  is  repealed,  similar 
exemptions  affecting  similar  institutions  also 
should  be  removed. 

It  is  significant  that  conservative  and 
liberal  Congressmen  alike — including  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Sxees,  of  Crestview,  and  Repre- 
sentaltve  Emanihel  Celler,  of  New  York — 
voted  for  the  expanded  version. 

As  the  Texas  Representative  Joe  R.  Pool 
put  it  while  referring  to  a  strike  against  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railroad,  owned  by  the 
Du  Pont  Eistate,  and  violence  that  broke  out 
along  the  line : 

"The  same  outfit  that  couldn't  bomb  them 
out  of  existence  now  Is  trying  to  bomb  Con- 
gress into  voting  them  out  of  existence." 

But  it  didn't  work  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  fighter  named  Edward  Ball  had 
proven  his  point. 


arter 
Bouse  < 


Safewater  for  Rural  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  in  support  of  this  measure 
with  my  very  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Congressman  Poage,  of 
Texas,  the  author  of  this  measure.  Serv- 
ing on  the  House  Agriculture  Cwnmit- 
tee,  and  specifically  the  Subcommittee 
of  Conservation  and  Credit,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  this  measure 
and  why  it  is  so  essential  to  my  rural 
district  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Having 
heard  the  testimony  on  this  measure  and 
coordinating  various  facts  and  statistics 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  pertinent  information. 

No  doubt  the  establishing  of  water  sys- 
tems in  such  a  goodly  number  of  com- 
munities during  the  past  4  years  ap- 
proaches the  intent  of  the  87th  Congress 
which  launched  this  program  in  1961. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  some 
30,000  rural  cfxnmunities  will  lack  de- 
pendable supplies  of  unpolluted  water. 


The  passage  of  H.R.  10232  goes  a  long 
way  toward  bringing  an  adequate  sup. 
ply  of  safe  water  to  the  residents  of  rural 
America. 

The  bill  raises  the  annual  insurance 
authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration  to  the  point  where  double  the 
amount  of  funds  would  be  available  for 
water  systems,  has  Increased  by  four 
times  the  size  of  a  loan  available  to  an; 
one  community,  eliminates  the  credit  gap 
faced  by  some  of  the  larger  rural  towns 
by  making  loans  available  to  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  provides  grants  to 
help  defray  unusually  high  costs  of  cwn- 
munity  water  systems  which  the  resi- 
dents themselves  could  not  hope  to  offset 
from  water  revenues  alone. 

That  many  rural  communities  have  a 
critical  need  for  water  systems,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

In  Iowa,  alone,  n.S.  Public  Health 
Service  figures  show  that  some  290  rural 
towns  of  100  to  1,200  population  are  with- 
out communitywide  water  systems. 

Many  larger  towns  above  this  popu- 
lation category  have  systems  in  dire  need 
of  new  water  mains,  pumping  stations, 
and  other  improvements. 

And  hundreds  of  crossroad  communi- 
ties dependent  on  ^lallow  wells  and  beset 
with  pollution  problems  could  better 
meet  their  needs  piping  water  to  their 
few  stores,  chiurches.  and  surrounding 
farms  from  a  central  water  system. 

At  the  ciurent  time,  some  15  commu- 
nities in  my  State  are  in  various  stages 
of  obtaining  financing  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  central  water 
systems. 

Some  are  plagued  with  nitrate  fer- 
tilizers leaching  into  wells  150  to  200  feet 
in  depth. 

Some  communities  are  troubled  with 
wastes  polluting  shallow  wells  that  one 
time  provided  only  good  clean  water. 
Some  commiuiities  can  no  longer  find 
any  water  at  a  reasonable  depth. 

The  cost  of  drilling  a  well  ranging 
from  several  hundred  to  a  few  thousand 
feet  is  prohibitive  for  individual  families. 
Their  only  alternative  is  to  band  to- 
gether and  develop  a  central  water  sys- 
tem. 

The  passage  of  HJR.  10232  helps  pro- 
vide financing  for  such  a  project. 

The  grant  provision  contained  in  this 
bill  is  important  to  certain  Iowa  com- 
munities populated  by  a  high  proportion 
of  older  people  living  out  retirement. 

Like  many  agriculturally  based 
States,  Iowa  has  witnessed  a  tragic  loss 
of  younger  people  from  its  farms  and 
small  towns.  Whereas  our  total  popula- 
tion increased  by  5.2  percent  during  the 
period  1950-60,  our  rural  population 
dropped  by  some  75,000  persons. 

Iowa  has  the  highest  proportion  of 
senior  citizens — 12.2  percent  of  our  citi- 
zens are  age  65  or  over. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  our  people  in  some 
rural  coimties  are  senior  citizens  and 
rural  towns  in  these  counties  have  an 
even  higher  ratio. 

The  dilemma  faced  by  these  communi- 
ties in  obtaining  a  good  water  systm 
may  be  characterized  by  a  small  town  In 
the  northern  end  of  my  district.  With 
a  population  of  slightly  over  200  the  town 
is  now  finding  that  its  shallow  wells  are 
becoming  polluted. 


In  the  process  of  searching  for  credit 
to  finance  a  central  water  system,  the 
eommunity  appUed  for  an  FHA  loan. 
Subsequent  planning  however  revealed 
that  no  money  was  available  in  the  local 
community  to  determine  if  a  good  source 
of  water  was  available.  Besides  lacking 
funds  to  explore  a  source  of  water,  the 
town  finds  that  it  lacks  an  economic  base 
to  repay  costs  of  an  expensive  system 
since  many  of  its  citizens  are  of  retire- 
ment age  receiving  social  security  checks 
of  $100  or  less.  Faced  with  these  prob- 
lems, its  residents  have  no  choice  but 
to  continue  to  use  contaminated  water. 
Soms  of  the  luckier  few  who  can  afford 
it  haul  in  their  drinking  water  from  a 
large  city  system  several  miles  away. 

Frequently,  some  communities  need- 
ing water  are  clustered  together  and  lo- 
cated near  a  larger  town  which  could 
well  improve  its  present  system  if  fimds 
were  available.  One  system  involving  a 
larger  investment  and  serving  the  entire 
area  could  meet  all  their  needs  and  be 
far  more  efficient  than  a  number  of  in- 
dividual smaller  systems,  each  with  its 
own  well  and  water  treatment,  storage, 
and  pipeline  facilities. 

HH.  10232  wisely  makes  provision  for 
such  a  situation  by  raising  the  ceiling 
of  FHA  loans  from  $1  million  to  $4  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poage  bill  also  con- 
tains additional  loaning  ability  for  more 
farmownership  loans. 

Currently,  nearly  3,000  families  in 
Iowa  are  buying  their  own  farms  through 
this  good  program.  But  for  the  $55  mil- 
liwi  in  loans  which  they  are  now  using 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
many  of  these  family  farmers  would  still 
be  tenants  and  chances  are  some  would 
not  even  be  engaged  in  farming. 

A  stroi^  farmownership  program, 
adequately  fimded,  is  an  important  bul- 
wark against  the  onslaught  of  those  who 
would  see  us  arrive  at  a  monopoly  in 
agricultiu'e  by  destroying  all  farmers  but 
a  few  hundred  thousand  integrated  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  in  summary,  that 
passage  of  this  bill  has  answered  some  of 
the  basic  needs  of  rural  America. 


Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
and  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  statement  concerning  the  Mississippi 
challenge  which  was  issued  by  the  Med- 
ical Conunittee  for  Human  Rights.   I  be- 
lieve this  statement  contains  informa- 
tion on  the  medical  situation  in  Missis- 
siw>i  which  is  of  great  interest  to  all  in- 
terested in  human  rights : 
The  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
Supports  the  Challenge  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party 
In  the  Bummer  of  1964  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights  estabUshed  several 


permanent  projecte  In  the  State  of  hCsslBBlp 
pi  During  the  year  they  have  been  staffed 
by  trained  medical  personnel— public  health 
nurses,  doctors,  and  medical  students.  One 
of  our  purposes  has  been  to  examine  exist- 
ing health  facilities  with  respect  to  both 
adequacy  of  service  and  the  manner  In  which 
the  service  Is  rendered.  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
discrimination  Is  so  inherent  in  Mississippi 
life  that  even  In  the  fields  of  health  and 
welfare,  Negroes  are  denied  full  access  to  the 
services  which  they  need  and  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Discrimination  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
welfare,  as  In  other  fields,  will  not  be  entirely 
eliminated  through  Federal  legislation.  Lo- 
cal authorities  have  extremely  effective 
means  of  circumventing  national  laws.  Only 
when  there  Is  reform  of  existing  State  laws 
governing  the  welfare  of  the  population,  and 
only  when  the  present  personnel  are  replaced 
by  those  more  dedicated  to  serving  the  com- 
munity regardless  of  race.  wiU  the  Mississip- 
pi Negro   be   able   to  receive   proper   health 

care. 

At  present,  there  are  several  organizations 
In  the  State  working  for  such  a  reform. 
One  of  these  organizations  Is  the  Mississip- 
pi Freedom  Democratic  Party.  Their  chal- 
lenge to  unseat  the  present  Mississippi  Con- 
gressmen Is  an  effort  to  provide  the  Negro, 
not  only  with  political  representation,  but 
also  virlth  the  power  to  better  the  health  of 
his  community,  his  family,  and  himself. 

A  survey  of  public  health  statistics  for 
the  State  of  Mississippi  reveals  the  striking 
fact  that  any  comparison  of  public  health 
figures  between  the  Negro  population  and 
the  white  shows  an  alarmingly  large  gap 
which,  it  Is  clear,  is  not  due  to  any  physical 
inferiority  of  the  Negro. 

Two  of  the  most  sensitive  Indices  of  the 
health  of  a  comm\inlty.  maternal  death  rate 
per  10.000  live  births,  and  Infant  mortality 
rate,  make  clear  this  difference.  In  1963 
the  maternal  death  rate  for  the  white  popu- 
lation was  3.4  whUe  that  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation was  11.5.  a  threefold  difference.  For 
the  same  year,  the  Infant  mortaUty  rate  (per 
1,000  live  births)  among  whites  was  22.7, 
which  was  the  lowest  on  record  for  the  State, 
whUe  the  Negro  rate  was  57.8  (2%  times  the 
rate  for  whites)  and  was  the  highest  since 
1941.  It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  for 
the  white  population  99.6  percent  of  Uve 
births  m  1963  were  attended  by  a  physician. 
whUe  only  57.1  percent  of  Negro  births  were 
attended  by  a  physician. 

Explanations    for    such    differences    have 
often  centered  around  the  concept  that  in 
a  socially  deprived  population  public  health 
Is  poor  for  economic,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional  reasons.     However,  we   submit  that 
many  of  the  discrepancies  In  health  care  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi  are  due  to  overt  or 
covert   discrimination.      In    a    State    where 
such    a    meager    proportion    of    all    trained 
health  personnel  are  Negro,  and  where  most 
whites  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  racial  seg- 
regation and  white  supremacy,  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  Negro  to  find  a  place  where 
he  will  be  treated  with  the  respect  we  as- 
sume  Is  due   all   human   beings.     The  ma- 
levolent attitude  of  many  public  white  per- 
sonnel frequently  repels  the  Negro  popula- 
tion from  making  full  use  of  health  and 
welfare   services.     Although  the  Mississippi 
State  Health  and  Welfare  Departments  deal 
Isagely   with  Negroes,   there   are   no   Negro 
public  health  nurses,  and  not  a  single  Negro 
welfare  visitor. 

At  present  there  Is  not  one  school  In  Mis- 
sissippi that  will  train  Negroes  as  registered 
nurses  or  physicians.  Negro  students  usual- 
ly attend  schools  out-of-State  for  training 
In  nursing  and  medicine.  However,  because 
of  the  discriminatory  practices  of  organized 
medicine  in  Mississippi,  few  return  to  add  to 
the  available  medical  resources.  It  Is  also 
understandable  that  qualified  Negro  health 
professionals  from  around  the  Nation  would 
be  reluctant  to  practice  in  a  State  which  so 
blatantly  discriminates  against  their  race. 


This  thwarting  of  the  Negroes'  quest  for 
education  In  the  health  fields  also  exists  In 
insidious  form  In  many  local  health  faculties. 
In  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  State  board 
of  health  that  describes  the  benefits  and 
services  (rf  the  coimty  health  department, 
there  is  the  foUowlng  statement: 

"You,  along  with  other  interested  citizens 
may  want  to  form  a  study  committee  to  find 
out  aU  you  can  about  available  health 
services  and  how  you  can  best  use  them. 

"Visit  your  heidth  department  and  talk 
with  the  health  officer  about  community 
health  problems  and  what  you.  as  an  in- 
dividual, can  do  about  them." 

Apparently,   that   statement  is   addressed 
mainly  to  whites  and  not  to  Negro  citizens. 
In  a  nvimber  of  counties  the  health  depart- 
ments do  not  advertise  their  services  in  the 
Negro  community  and.  at  times,  there  seems 
to  be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  withhold  Infor- 
mation from  Negroes  about  available  health 
services.    RecenUy  a  Negro  woman  entered 
her  county  health  clinic  becavise  she  was  In- 
terested in  finding  out  what  kind  of  serv- 
ices the  clinic  offered.     She  asked  them  if 
they  could  give  her  anything  that  woxUd  tell 
her  about  the  services.    The  nurse  on  duty 
asked  her  why  she  wanted  to  know.    The 
woman  answrared  that  she  was  Interested  In 
learning  about  the  clinic.     She  was  then  told 
that  they  did  not  give  out  such  information 
to  anyone  who  was  not  a  nurse.     The  Negro 
woman   said    nothing    else    and    left.    This 
woman's  experience  is  not  atypical  of  many 
Negroes  around  the  State  seeking  Informa- 
tion from  pubUc  faculties  lifc>order  to  better 
their  communities.    This  type  of  discrimina- 
tion may  be  rarely  identified  by  a  Federal 
investigator,  but  it  Is  discrimination  In  Its 
most  Insidious  form. 

We  realize  that  a  Federal  agency  such  as 
the  Department  of  Health.   Education,  and 
Welfare  may  have  Uttle  authority  to  change 
exlB«^"B  State  laws  and  to  control  State  em- 
ployed   personnel.    However,    the    Issue    of 
States'  rights  In  Mississippi  is  Just  another 
bit  of  hypocrisy  since  these  rights  belong  to 
sllghUy  more  than  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion.   The  other  half  (the  Negro)    has  had 
untU    now    very    few    rights.     Any    Federal 
agency  concerned  with  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  services  falling  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion should  be  emphatic   to  the  effort  of 
BUssisslppl  Negroes  to  unseat  the  Congress- 
men of  their  State  who  do  not  represent  their 
interests.    True  change  In  the  health  of  the 
Negro,  as  In  any  other  facet  of  Negro  life, 
wlU  come  only  when  they  obtain  full  poUtl- 
cal  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  government  of  the  "State  of 
Mississippi.     The  Mississippi  Freedom  Dem- 
ocratic Party  challenge  In  September  1965.  is 
the  first  major  effort  to  attain  such  goals! 

Therefore,  as  health  professionals  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  health  standards 
of  aU  the  people  of  Mississippi,  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  fuUy  supports 
the  challenge.  We  bope  that  others  wUl  Join 
with  us  In  this  support,  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  give  their  time  and  tnt««st  to  these 
courageous  people  who  are  trying  to  bring 
about  better  life  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  but  for  aU  Americans. 


Conner  Prairie  Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.  ft?eaker,  of 
historical  significance  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  the  beautiful  Conner  Prairie 
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Qcated  in  Hamilton  County.  Ind., 

hometown  of  Noblesville. 
hcxne  has  been  preserved  and 
,  and  now  is  owned  by  Earlham 
located  at  Richmond,  Ind. 
interesting  and  factual  accounts 
famed  Hoosler  farm  appeared  re- 
in the  Indianapolis  Star  and  the 

Palladium-Item, 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  students 
history,  and  I  wish  to  draw 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  this 
period  in  Indiana  history, 
articles  follow : 
the  Indianapolis    (Ind.)    Star,  Sept. 

25.  1965] 
Praiuz  Fakm  Brings  History  Auve 
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it  the  most  picturesque  chapters  of 

history  comes  to  lUe  at  magnificent 

Prairie     Farm    with     Its     original 

)  nd  restored  village  located  14  miles 

of  Indianapolis. 

Whltt  River  winds  its  own  whimsical  way 
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the  Delaware  Indians  when  they  went  West 
after  selling  their  lands.  Meklnges  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Delaware  chief  and  It  was 
tribal  custom  for  Indian  women  to  follow 
wherever  their  people  went. 

It  was  a  sad  leavetaklng.  William  gave  the 
princess  60  ponies  and  half  of  his  entire 
belongings  when  she  and  the  children  said 
goodby. 

William  became  a  man  of  consequence  who 
was  known  all  over  Indiana  as  a  leader  dur- 
ing the  troubled  period  when  land  was  ac- 
quired for  the  Indiana  territory. 

Elizabeth  and  William  became  social  lead- 
ers, too,  and  entertained  John  Jacob  Astor, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  other  famous 
I)eople  In  the  gracioiis  home. 

WilUam  planned  the  city  of  Noblesville 
and  helped  plan  Alexandria.  He  also  helped 
start  the  Indiana  Historical  Society. 


lettlement  was  restored  at  a  stagger- 
by  lir.  and  Mrs.  Ell  Lilly  after  ac- 
the  property  in  1930  and  was  kept 
TlBltors  on  a  limited  basis.    It  was 
to  Earlham  College  In  1964  to  be 
as  a  permanent  muesum. 

opened  the  settlement  to  groups 
In  April.    It  now  Is  open  to 
public  on  Satvirday  and  Sunday  after- 
untll   October. 

Fate  of  Indianapolis  was  decided  In 
Cabin  on  the  farm  when  the  General 
at  Indiana  met  to  choose  the  loca- 
the  future  capital  of  the  §tate. 
Antldue  furniture  has  been  added  to  the 
1  ouse  slowly  and  with  utmost  care  to 
the  feeling  that  the  Conners  have 
to  the  Sunday  morning  church 


gine 


ha«  been  given  by  members  of  the 

family.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Smlth- 

^39  West  52d  Street,  are  contributing 

that  belonged  to  the  family.    It 

and  has  the  original  hardware  and 


i  mlthbum  has  carried  on  the  family 
tradltli  m  of  commtinlty  service  by  doing  work 
in  Aft  ca  on  malaria  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundi  .tlon. 


rlsltotr  to  the  big  brick  house,  which 

opt  benignly  upon  the  little  ^vlUage,  will 

unspoken  current  of  sadness  when  he 

Jie  story  of  the  first  little  log  Princess 


pi  inoess 


Conner  built  it  in  1802  for  his  In- 

wlfe  Meklnges  and  their  6  chll- 

[t  was  part  of  a  trading  post  built  by 

that  was  abuzz  with  activity  from 

xAomlng  until  the  evening  candles  were 


other  log  buildings  in  the  village  In- 

mllk  house  where  butter,  milk  and 

prere  kept  cool  In  earthen  crocks  on  a 

clay-packed  floor,  and  a  still  hoiise 

irhlsky  was  made.    It  was  an  impor- 

tt  ctor  in  trading  with  the  Indians  and 

ec<  nomy  of  the  State  depended  upon  it 


was  a  loom  house  where  clothing 

were  woven.    The  trading  poet 

meager  supply  of  simple  tools,  traps 

Bay  blankets  that  were  a  real 


CO  rerlets 


H idaon 


William  Conner  house  was  the  first 

qouae  built  In  the  "new  purchase"  and 

te  elegant  by  contrast  to  Meklnges' 

It  was  built  In  1823  for  his  second 

Elisabeth  Cbapnum. 

Afte;    18  yaaza  of  marriage  Meklnges  left 

■UentlT  with  their  6  children  and  followed 


[Prom  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item, 

Sept.  27,  19651 
Conner  Prairik  Musbotm  Has  1.500  Visitors 

An  estimated  1.500  visitors  attended  an 
open  house  Sunday  at  Earlham  CoUege's 
Conner  Prairie  Museum  near  Noblesville,  Ind. 

James  Cope,  mxiseum  director,  said  a  150- 
year-old  dugout  canoe  unearthed  near  the 
mxiseum  last  auttmin  was  placed  on  display 
for  the  first  time.  The  canoe  has  been  un- 
dergoing treatment  with  chemical  preserva- 
tives at  Earlham  College  since  its  discovery. 

Cope  showed  films  depicting  the  canoe  ex- 
cavation and  chemical  treatment  to  stand- 
ing-room-only crowds  seven  times  during 
the  day. 

Also  announced  was  formation  of  a  new 
organization  called  the  Conner  Prairie  Mu- 
seum Pioneers  which  wiU  assist  the  museum 
staff  in  scheduling  and  conducting  tours  of 
the  buildings. 

The  organization  also  will  engage  in  his- 
torical research  and  aid  in  long-range  plan- 
ning for  the  museum.  Membership  is  open 
to  all  persons  interested  in  volunteer  service 
to  the  museiim.  Detailed  information  about 
membership  is  available  at  the  Joseph  Moore 
Museum  on  the  Earlham  campus. 

The  Conner  Prairie  Museum  includes  sev- 
eral restored  pioneer  buildings  and  the  brick 
mansion  of  William  Conner,  an  early  Indiana 
settler  and  prominent  figure  in  business  and 
politics. 

It  la  operated  by  the  college  as  a  public 
historical  museiun  under  terms  of  a  gift 
from  Eli  Lilly  of  Indianapolis. 


The  U.S.S.  "Simon  Boliyar' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  successful  completion  of 
the  first  sea  trials  of  the  U.S.S.  Simon 
Bolivar,  our  31st  Polaris  nuclear  subma- 
rine, the  father  of  our  nuclear  fleet,  Vice 
Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  has  written  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  career  of  the 
father  of  much  of  Latin  America's  inde- 
pendence. I  offer  Admiral  Rickover's 
letter,  as  follows: 

U£5.  "SIMON  BOLivAK"  (SSBN641) , 
At  Sea,  North  Atlantic,  September  28,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Clattde  Pepper, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

DBAS  Mk.  Pepper:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.S.S.  Simon  BoliiKir,  ova  31st  Polaris  nuclear 
submarine.     We  also  have  in  operation  22 


attack-type  nuclear  submarines,  making  ^ 
total  of  58.  The  Simon  Bolivar  was  bxillt  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.  of  Newport  News,  Va. 

This  ship  is  named  for  a  great  Amerloaa 
soldier,  patriot,  and  statesman.  Simon 
Bolivar  (1783-1830)  was  American  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word  prevailing  south 
of  the  border,  where  It  Is  applied  to  cltlzenj 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  north, 
central,  and  south. 

Not  only  for  us,  but  for  all  who  share  thla 
vast  continent  with  us,  the  word  has  % 
magic  of  Its  own.  It  stands  for  what  we  have 
in  common,  what  gives  us  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing  to  the  same  family  of  nations,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  differ  In  many  Important 
respects.  Not  the  least  of  the  bonds  uniting 
us  is  a  revolutionary  heritage  that  is  pecu- 
liarly American. 

What  seta  America's  wars  of  Independence 
apart  from  other  struggles  for  colonial 
emancipation  Is  that  they  were  fought  for 
political  liberty,  pure  and  simple.  They 
were  wars  led  In  the  north  by  Englishmen 
and  In  the  south  by  Spaniards  against  men 
of  their  own  race,  language,  and  culture  who 
would  deny  them  the  right  to  self-govern- 
ment. The  leaders  of  the  revolt  laid  down 
their  "lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor"  from  motives  of  pure  patriotism  un- 
adulterated by  desire  for  personal  advantage. 
They  were  already  successfvil  and  important 
men  In  their  comunities;  they  did  not  expect 
independence  to  enrich  them  or  to  enhance 
their  status.  They  fought  for  the  Ideal  of 
liberty  at  great  personal  risk.  None  risked 
more  and  gained  less  personally  tlian  Simon 
BoUvar. 

iiom  In  Caracas,  Venezuela — ^the  year  Eng- 
land recognized  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States — the  son  of  a  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  Spanish  feunlly  long  settled  in 
the  colony,  Bolivar  was  educated  abroad  and. 
until  the  age  of  27,  lived  the  pleasant  life  of 
a  rich  planter.  But  from  the  moment  of  the 
first  revolt  in  Caracas  against  Spain  in  1810 
to  the  end  of  his  brief  life  of  but  47  years. 
Bolivar  served  almost  continuously  as  leader 
of  the  revolt.  He  richly  deserved  the  title 
"liberator"  bestowed  on  him  by  his  country- 
men, for  he  succeeded  In  driving  the  Span- 
lards  from  the  vast  area  now  occupied  by 
the  Republics  of  Panama,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador,  and  Peru.  At  one  time  or 
another  he  was  not  only  military  leader  but 
civiliah  chief  as  well  of  one  or  more  of  these 
Republics;  for  a  brief  time  all  were  united 
under  him. 

The  Hispanic-American  wars  of  independ- 
ence lasted  twice  as  long  as  did  our  own, 
and  were  fought  over-  a  vastly  larger  area 
and  more  intractable  terrain.  In  population, 
the  adversaries  were  more  evenly  matched, 
there  being  11  mlUlon  Spaniards  to  15  mil- 
lion colonials,  while  we  had  but  a  third 
as  large  a  population  as  England.  Spain  at 
the  time  vraa  weakened  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars  while  England  was  the  premier  mari- 
time empire  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Spanish  colonials  had  to  fight  with 
no  outside  help  except  for  individual  volun- 
teers who  fiocked  to  Bolivar's  army  as  they 
did  to  Washington's.  No  major  country 
gave  aid  as  we  received  from  France.  Only 
little  Haiti,  imder  President  Potion,  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  freedom  by  giving  men 
and  materiel  to  Bolivar  at  a  time  when  be 
sorely  needed  them. 

Of  his  military  feats,  Thomas  Carlyle  said 
that  Bolivar  rode  "fighting  all  the  way. 
through  torrid  deserts,  hot  mud  swamps. 
through  loe-chasms  beyond  the  curve  of 
perpetual  frost — more  mUee  than  Ulysses 
ever  sailed."  He  "marched  over  the  Andes 
more  than  once,  a  feat  analogous  to  Hanni- 
bal's and  seemed  to  think  little  of  tt.  Often 
beaten,  bcmlshed  from  the  firm  land,  ht 
always  returned  again,  truculently  foiight 
again." 

Henry  Clay  called  Bolivar  the  Washington 
of  South  America.    Indeed,  there  are  strlk- 


.«<,  similarities,  but  the  differences  in  tem 
^LSStand  in  the  turn  of  their  lives  are 
!?!Sr  peat.  Both  were  self-taught 
5E  Bartolom*  Mitre,  famed  Argen- 
S^STstatesman,  Journalist,  author  and 
San  said  that  though  Bolivar  "had  no 
SSSfeducation,  he  possessed  the  talents 
Ti^eat  revolutionary  leader  and  the  In- 
ZiLnnn  of  genius.  He  formed  his  plans 
Sciy  and  eScuted  them  with  daring  res- 
StS  while  he  lost  no  time  In  securing 
?he  miits  of  his  victory."  And,  speaking  ot 
M.  reconquest  of  western  Venezuela,  he  re- 
marked  that  "never,  with  such  small  means, 
J«s  so  much  accomplished  over  so  vast  an 
extent  of  country,  in  so  short  a  time." 

iSe  Washington.  Bolivar  had  that  quality 
without  which  no  man  becomes  a  great  mili- 
«rv  leader— a  capacity  to  bear  adversity  with 
fortitude  and  to  rise  from  defeat  to  win 
^ry  His  Spanish  adversary  General 
Mormo  said  that  Bolivar  was  "more  fear- 
Jul  vanquished  than  victorious"— Just  as  of 
Washington  one  might  weU  say  that  his 
finest  hour  was  Valley  Forge.  Both  cared 
for  the  welfare  of  their  troops  and  were  gen- 
erous toward  them.  Both  in  their  llfethne 
received  much  public  adoration,  both  have  a 
secure  place  In  history  as  liberators  of  their 
nations.  A  South  American  republic  was 
named  for  Bolivar,  an  American  state  for 
Washington. 

But  while  Washington  remained  popular 
and  died  venerated  by  his  countrymen  on 
the  estate  he  loved  so  weU,  Bolivar  lost  the 
support  of  his  people  and  died  pennUess  of 
a  lung  ailment  which  might  not  have  proved 
fatal  had  he  spared  hhnself.     Toward  the 
end  he  was  discouraged  and  said  that  "those 
of  us  who  have  toiled  for  Uberty  In  South 
America  have  but  plowed  the  sea."    Hendrik 
WUlem  Van  Loon,  in  his  biography  writes 
an  epitaph   that    is   more    Just.     "If    those 
woids,  spoken  In  the  bitterness  of  his  final 
defeat  and  loneliness,  had  truly  been   the 
summing  up  of  his  restless  labors,  the  life 
ot  Simon  BoUvar  might  well  have  been  con- 
sidered a  hopeless  failure.    Whereas  a  single 
glance  at  the  map  of  the  southern  half  of 
our  continent   proclaims   the   glory   of   his 
achievements.     Half   a   dozen   free   and   In- 
dependent nations,  arisen  from  among  the 
ruins  of  Spain's  lmi>enal  ambitions,  are  surely 
a  monvmient  of   which   any   human  being 
might  well  feel  proud." 
RespectfuUy, 

H.  G.  RICKOVEB. 


prlce-flxlng  law  on  sugar.  But  he  Is  one  of 
the  few  to  challenge  this  law.  and  he  has 
scored  an  opening. 

He  has  won  the  right  to  offer  amendments 
on  the  House  floor  to  a  6-year  extension  of 
the  law  proposed  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  vlrtuaUy  has  been  a  czar 
In  deciding  who  would  seU  sugar  In  the 
United  States.  „ 

If  the  committee  and  Its  chairman,  Haeold 
CooucT,  of  North  Carolina,  had  had  their 
way  the  bUl  woxUd  have  gone  to  the  House 
floor  under  a  "gag"  rule— no  amendments. 
Mr.  FiNDLET  has  two  amendments,  which 
the  House  now  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  on. 
He  wants  to  bar  from  the  privileged  list  of 
countries  permitted  to  sell  sugar  to  the  prize- 
American  market  any  foreign  producers  who 
hire  Washington  lobbyists.  And  he  wants  to 
Impose  a  Federal  tax  on  Imported  sugar  to 
recapture  part  of  the  premium  prices  (ovw 
world  prices)  the  United  States  pays  for  Its 
sugar  under  this  law. 

In  short,  Mr.  Findlet  Is  trying  to  take  the 
"gravy"  out  of  the  sugar  business. 

As  it  is,  U.S.  oonsumers  are  paying  about 
3  cents  a  poimd  more  for  sugar  than  con- 
sumers m,  say,  Canada.  This  is  because  of 
the  sugar  law. 

In  the  sugar  bUl  approved  by  the  Cooley 
committee,  Mr.  Findlet  says  nine  countries 
awarded  quotas  for  the  first  time  were  repre- 
sented by  lobbyists.  Argentina,  which  had 
no  lobbyist,  had  Its  quota  severely  reduced. 
So  Mr  Findlet  wants  to  know  how  much 
Influence  lobbyists  have  In  setting  quotas. 
His  amendment  Is  Intended  to  reduce  their 
Influence  to  nU. 

Some  of  the  lobbyist  fees  run  as  high  as 
$50,000  a  year,  and  In  the  past  at  least  some 
fees  have  been  hinged  to  the  size  of  the 
quotas. 

Mr.  Findlet  has  other  questions  about  tne 
validity  of  the  sugar  law.  such  as  whether 
the  law  IB  really  necesary.  as  its  backers 
claim,  to  assure  the  country  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar,  ^fore  Congress  acts,  all 
these  questions  should  be  answered. 

Moreover,  the  present  law  does  not  expire 
untU  December  31,  1966.  Why,  then,  is 
there  such  a  rush  about  Jamming  through  a 
5-year  extension  in  the  1965  session  of  Con- 
gress, without  answers  to  these  questions? 


GOP  Campaig^  Issue  Is  Fonnd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Mr.  Findley,  Sugar,  and  Lobbyists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  today's  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Daily  News  gives 
well-deserved  praise  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Congressman 
PiKDLEY,  for  his  courageous  and  re- 
gwnsible  work  in  cormection  with  the 
sugar  bill  which  will  soon  be  considered 
by  the  House.  The  consumers  of  the 
country  are  indeed  indebted  to  this  fine 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  his  diligent  work  on  their  be- 
half.   The  editorial  follows: 

Mr.  Findlet,  SnoAB,  and  Lobbtists 

To  Congressman  Paul  Findlet,  of  Pltts- 

fleld,  m.,  the  sugar  users  In  this  country 

owe  a  debt  for  at  least  trying.    Mr.  Findlet 

lun  not  won  his  battle  to  change  the  high 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   mABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29, 1965 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  by  Democrats  to  the 
effect  that  theirs  Is  the  "party  of  the 
people."  We  Republicans  disagree. 
We  do  not  submit  to  the  contention  that 
a  "big  brother"  government  in  Wash- 
ington— a  government  that  attempts  to 
solve  all  problems  of  all  people  through 
a  regressive  centralization  of  power  in 
the  Federal  Government— is  actually  a 
party  of  the  people. 

Rather,  we  feel  that  a  party  which 
fights  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  as  an  individual— a  party 
which  fights  for  retention  by  the  States 
of  their  constitutionally  bestowed  pow- 
ers—a party  which  fights  against  an 
ever-expanding,  top-heavy,  and  expen- 
sive bureaucratic  Federal  Governments- 
is  more  truly  representative  of  the  will 
and  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and  there- 
fore is  more  truly  the  party  of  the  people. 


Mr.  Lyle  Wilson,  writing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 24  edition  of  the  North  Idaho 
Press,  published  at  Wallace.  Idaho,  has 
pinpointed  a  number  of  the  Issues  which 
will  be  stressed  during  the  campaigns 
in  1966.  These  issues  clearly  show  that 
Republicans  have  steadfastly  resisted 
and  protested  the  efforts  of  the  over- 
whelming Democrat  majorities  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  to  foist  regimen- 
tation and  Federal  control  on  our  people. 
The  article  shows  well  how  the  Republi- 
can Party  Is  truly  the  party  of  the 
E>eople. 
The  article  follows: 

GOP  Campaign  Issue  Is  Found 
(By  Lyle  Wilson) 
If  the  RepubUcans  are  aWe  to  salvage  any- 
thing wcaiihwhUe  from  their  performance  In 
the  89th  Congress  It  is  likely  to  be  the 
party's  recwd  In  defense  of  local  govern- 
ment against  the  massive  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington.  That  should  be  a 
good  political  issue  In  next  year's  congres- 
sional election. 

The  pat  name  for  that  issue  la  States 
rights.  But  that  name  has  unfortunate  side 
effect  meanings.  To  many  Negroea.  States 
rights  Is  the  battie  cry  of  opposition  to  mi- 
nority clvU  rights.  It  would  be  vmfalr  to 
confuse  the  Issue  of  clvU  rights  with  the 
effort  of  congressional  RepubUcans  to  shield 
local  government  against  heavyhanded  dom- 
ination by  Federal  courts  and  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

The  only  Republican  score  so  far  in  the 
89th  Congress  came  about  last  week  m  the 
House  Democrats  Joined  In  rejecting  power- 
grab  compKxnlse  on  L3-J.'8  appropriation 
bUl.  By  a  vote  of  209  to  180  the  House  In- 
sisted that  there  l>e  restored  to  the  bill  pro- 
vision for  Governors  to  veto  end-poverty 
projects  proposed  from  Washington.  The 
veto  right  Is  limited  and  coxild  not  prevaU 
against  bureaucratic  Insistence  from  Wash- 
ington upon  a  given  project. 

This  limited  veto  had  been  opposed  and 
defeated  by  administration  forces  In  the 
Senate.  In  conference  between  Senate  and 
House  represMitatlves  the  veto  provision  was 
eliminated  from  the  compromise  bill  pro- 
posed for  final  action.  Thhrty-seven  of  the 
fifty  State  Governors  had  appealed  to  Con- 
gress to  support  the  States  rights  point  of 
view  by  providing  for  the  veto.  Of  these  37 
Governors,  21  were  Democrats.  The  Johnson 
administration  and  Its  U.S.  Senators -on -leash 
were  unimpressed.  It  remained  for  the  Re- 
publican minority  to  press  the  issue  in  the 
House  and  to  win.    A  good  Job  weU  done. 

Senate  Republicans— a  pitiful  minority-^ 
are  maneuvering  on  two  fronts  to  protect  lo- 
cal government  against  big  brother  In  Wash- 
ington. Senate  Minority  Leader  Evzeett  Mc- 
Kinlet  Dirksen  threatens  to  filibuster 
against  Johnson's  effort  to  repeal  section  14 
(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Management 

Act.  „     ,  , 

Section  14(b)  is  organized  labor  s  No.  1  leg- 
islative project.  Big  labor  helped  the  Demo- 
crats to  their  1964  election  triumphs  for 
which  Johnson  has  agreed  to  pay  off  by  re- 
pealing 14(b).  The  section  denies  no  right 
of  organized  labor.  It  merely  assures  the 
right  of  voters  In  any  State  to  determine  lor 
themselves  whether  compulsory  imionism 
shaU  or  shaU  not  be  permitted.  There  seems 
to  be  at  least  a  possibUlty  that  Dikksen  wiU 
be  able  to  lick  L3  J.  on  this  issue. 

The  other  local  front  defended  by  Senate 
Republicans  Involves  an  effort  to  reject  the 
Supreme  Court's  rule  that  membership  of 
both  houses  of  State  legislating  must  be 
apportioned  solely  on  the  basis  of  population. 
DiBKSEN  Is  pressing  for  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  overrule  the  Coiirt.  But 
Dirksen  would  not  Impose  a  substitute  rule 
on  the  States.  His  proposal  merely  would 
permit  a  State  to  apportion  membwshlp  la 
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hou^  of  Its  leg:lslature  on  a  basis  other 

If  the  voters  so  willed. 

hat  In  these  matters  the  Republl- 

Dot  seek  to  impose  anything  or  any 

1  Lpon  any  State.     In  all  instances  it 

only  that  each  State  Miall  decide 

'  acccM-ding  to  the  will  of  its  voting 

What   could   be   more   fair    than 


one 

than  po(>ulation 

Note 
cans  do 
system 
Is 

for  Itsel 
citizens, 
that? 

It  all 


adds  up  to  a  good  and  intelligent 
campaign  Issue  tor  1966. 


Ti  ibote  to  Colonel  Fitzmanrice 


EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ION.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  mew  TOBK 
IN  TaE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  ^dnesday,  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  ( JAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
gratiflc  Eitions  at  aging  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  great  events  that  were  vivid  yes- 
terday and  pale  today.  Only  the  epic 
things  i^maln  vivid  now  as  then. 


Amo:  ig  these  the  attempts  to  si>an  the 
Atlantl  I  In  solo  flight  In  the  1920's  stands 
out  as  i  osne  of  man's  most  heroic  hours. 

Our  I  >wn  Charles  Lindbergh  w£is  and  is, 
of  coirse.  the  greatest.  But  others 
reachef  at  least  the  rim  of  glory  with 
their  e  Mirage. 

One  of  these,  the  intreirid  Irishman, 
Colone  Fltzmaurlce,  has  Just  passed 
away.  He  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  this 
age  at  Bight.  Colonel  Pitzmaurice  lived 
to  see  lie  dream  of  an  Irish  crossing  of 
the  At  antic  become  not  only  a  reality, 
but  a  loint  ot  leadership  in  Irish  prog- 
ress. :t  must  have  been  a  tremendous 
satiafa  ^Uon  to  this  coiirageous  flying 
Gael  t>  see  the  growth  of  Irish  Inter- 
nation  il  Airlines  into  one  of  the  world's 
leadlni  air  carriers  with  the  finest  jet 
service  In  daily  operation  between  New 
Y(H-k,  Shannon,  and  the  great  cities  of 
Europ<  and  America.  Fltzmaurlce  is 
gone  b  tt  the  Irish  fly  on. 

I  sul  mit  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leaguej  the  obituary  of  Colonel  Pitz- 
maurlce  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  I  erald  Tribune : 

Oc&oiZLPnzMAXTBiCE:  Eire's  AaiiAX,  Heko 

Ddbl  n,  Imbjmd. — ^The  silver  Junkers  mon- 
oplane vaa  backed  up  to  the  end  of  the  single 
runway  at  Baldonnel  Airdrome  outside  Dub- 
lin. "B  remen  D1167"  was  painted  on  the  side. 
It  was  J  Lprll  0, 1936,  and  the  world  was  await- 
ing, wl1  b  three  German  airmen,  the  break  in 
the  we  ither  that  would  allow  them  to  at- 
tempt he  first  east-west  crossing  of  the  At- 
lantic ( icean. 

The  ]  lane's  oversized  tanks  were  filled  with 
special  fuel  and  takeoff  time  was  hours  away 
when  <  ne  of  the  pUots  walked  out  on  the 
others.  But  the  flight  wasn't  canceled — 
Col.  Ja:  aes  C.  Fltzmaurlce,  30,  commander  of 
the  Irl  h  Free  State's  tiny  air  corps,  volvm- 
teered  ^  o  join  the  Germans. 

The  dashing  Colonel  Fltzmaurlce  was  a 
hero  o  jtranked  only  by  Charles  Llndberg 
when  t  le  Bremen  crash-landed  in  Labrador, 
11  moD  ths  after  the  Llndberg  west-east  cross- 
ing, t  ntil  World  War  n,  he  was  one  of  the 
band  <  f  adventureous  international  pilots 
who  tt  rilled  the  world  with  racing  and  en- 
duranc  i  flights. 

Colon  Lei  Fltzma\irice  died  yesterday  in  a 
Dublin  hospital  after  years  of  illness. 

"BCt  iheU  Field  or  heaven"  was  the  an- 
nounct  d  goal  of  Oolonel  Fltzmaurlce  and  his 


German  companions  as  they  took  off  on  April 
12.  The  Germans  were  Capt.  Hermann  Klehl, 
a  war  hero,  and  Baron  Ehrenfried  von  Huene- 
feld,  who  financed  the  flight. 

The  trio  never  made  it  to  Long  Island. 
Thirty-six  and  a  half  hours  after  takeoff  they 
crashed  on  Greenly  Island,  Labrador,  and 
were  discovered  13  days  later  by  a  party 
searching  for  the  wreckage  after  having  been 
given  up  for  dead. 

Storms  were  blamed  for  the  crash,  but  the 
delay  in  takeoff  was  not  due  to  weather. 
The  Irish  Government  would  not  allow  the 
Bremen  to  take  off  until  insurance  was  p\u-- 
chased  to  protect  Colonel  Fltzmaurice's 
young  wife  and  daughter.  After  several  days 
'  a  policy  was  pvu-chased  at  a  reported  pre- 
miiim  of  75  percent  of  its  payoff  value. 

After  their  rescue  from  the  island,  the 
three  were  lionized  In  America  and  Europe. 
A  triumphal  toiu-  of  10  U.S.  cities  was  cli- 
maxed by  lunch  with  President  CooUdge  and 
the  awarding  of  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  to  aU  three. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  heroes  toured 
the  capitals  of  Europe  with  huge  crowds 
greeting  them  everywhere. 

The  young  Irish  flyer  was  no  stranger  to 
adventure  when  he  climbed  aboard  the 
Bremen.  He  was  a  Ro3ral  Flying  Corps  hero 
In  World  War  I  before  resigning  to  Join  the 
Irish  Corps  as  a  private  In  1922. 

In  September  1927  he  attempted  a  trans- 
Atlantic  crossing  with  another  Irish  pilot,  but 
bad  weather  forced  them  back. 

Writing  of  his  flights,  the  flier  said: 

"It  Is  all  so  deadly  monotonous.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  grind  our  teeth,  grin,  and 
forge  on  ahead  Into  the  west,  hoping  that 
terra  flima  would  soon  loom  up  In  front." 


UffJ 


Caterpillar  With  a  Big  "C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Joseph 
Alsop's  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  17,  1965,  he  referred  to 
Caterpillar  tractors  with  a  small  "c." 
Although  his  story  was  wired  back  all  in 
caps,  I  checked  to  see  if  the  Caterpillar 
tractor  was  on  the  job.  The  interna- 
tional headquarters  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  Is  located  in  Peoria,  HI.,  the 
largest  city  in  my  district,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  they  are  on  the  job, 
aiding  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  is  the  largest  industry 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  the  article  at  this 

point: 

Power's  Long   Arm 

I  (By  Joseph  Alsop) 

An  Khe,  Vietnam. — This  is  a  wide  green 
vale  atnong  the  hills,  halfway  between  the 
rich,  populous  coastal  lowlands  and  the  half- 
empty  high  plateaus  of  South  Vietnam,  where 
the  Vletcong  were  having  much  success  until 
just  the  other  day. 

The  higher  grovmd  behind  the  airport  is 
like  an  Immense  human  ant  hill;  for  the 
newly  arrived  men  of  the  1st  Calvary  Divi- 
sion are  hard  at  work  setting  up  housekeep- 
ing In  the  open.  A  Caribou  transport  touches 
down  on  the  average  of  once  every  3  minutes, 
and  30  more  soldiers  stumble  down  the  ramp, 
heavily  burdened  with  weapons  and  packs 
and  ammunition. 


Trucks  crawl  up  Highway  19  In  an  natai- 
Ing  mechanical  caterpillar.  The  dlvlston'i 
gigantic  Chinook  helicopters  bring  in  tttu 
more  troops  and  hover  away  again.  Siovty. 
Ing  this  astonishing  scene.  General  West- 
moreland remarks  with  quiet  irony:  "Well, 
I  think  the  balcuice  is  changing  a  bit  In  tbii 
particular  part  of  Vietnam." 

Such  was  the  understated  climax  of  ta 
extracwilnary  and  instructive  day.  The  day 
had  a  single,  simple  theme.  General  Weet- 
moreland  wished  to  have  a  look  at  the  whole 
process  of  deployment  of  U.S.  power  in  thli 
country,  beginning  at  the  beginning  and 
finishing  with  the  end  product;  he  asked  me 
to  make  the  trip  as  his  guest. 

The  beginning,  of  course,  was  the  logistical 
supporting  structure  that  U.S.  power  always 
requires.  When  the  general  announced  that 
this  was  at  Oamranh  Bay,  a  vivid  memory 
came  back  of  the  place  as  it  was  In  liie 
French  time — the  magnificent  harbor,  where 
the  Russian  fleet  got  coal  and  water  on  its 
way  to  its  doom  at  Port  Arthur,  lying  blue 
and  empty  of  all  shipping  except  a  few  fish- 
ing shacks.  The  vast  sandspit  cuid  Its  tenn- 
Inal  stony  mountain  that  protect  the  anchor- 
age were  both  as  empty  as  the  bay  Itself  ex- 
cept for  a  tiny  fishing  village. 

Even  from  the  air,  the  change  since  thoee 
times  was  a  bit  startling.  A  10,000-foot  air- 
strip now  cuts  across  the  great  sandspit's  up- 
per neck.  The  vast  bay  seemed  almcet 
crowded,  so  numerous  were  the  freighters 
lying  at  anchor.  A  giant  bite  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  a  huge 
quarry  made  another  raw  wound  on  the 
mountain's  flank. 

Tet  these  proved  trifling  wonders,  wMn- 
pared  to  what  we  saw  on  landing.  Col.  Wil- 
liam F.  Hart,  Jr.,  led  his  35th  Engineer  Group 
ashore  at  Canuanh  Bay  in  June.  All  but  one 
of  the  group's  battalions  had  to  be  sent  on 
at  once  to  other  assignments.  So  Colonel 
Hart  was  left  with  1,330  men  and  the  not 
inconsiderable  assignment  of  making  a  ssnd- 
splt  into  a  port  capable  of  handling  10,000 
tons  a  week  within  2  naonths. 

He  got  the  job  done  on  time,  too.  Tbii 
modem  miracle  was  wrought,  of  course,  with 
America's  long-legendary  heavy  engineering 
equipment  but  it  mxut  be  added  that  it  le 
one  thing  to  hear  the  legend,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  see  the  staggering  reality. 

Bulldozers  literally  big  enough  to  move 
mountains;  vast  caterpUlar  tractors  pulling 
18-yard  scrapers;  gigantic  concrete  mixers 
set  up  In  battery  being  fed  by  another  bat- 
tery of  equally  gigantic  crushers;  down  by  the 
beaches  landing  craft  of  every  sort,  including 
unwieldy  amphibians  that  can  either  wallow 
or  waddle — at  every  turn  there  was  something 
to  make  one's  eyes  pop. 

"But.  of  course,  it  will  be  much  better 
soon,"  said  Colonel  Hart  at  the  end  of  our 
visit.  "We  towedi  our  100-ton  cranes 
from  Okinawa,  but  our  floating  pier  has 
to  come  all  the  way  from  Charleston,  S.C.  It 
wUl  be  here  soon,  and  then  we  will  be  han- 
dling over  2,000  tons  a  day." 

"You  can  get  a  lot  done  with  a  little  Yankee 
ingenuity,"  General  Westmoreland  remarked 
dryly,  after  the  little  command  plane  had 
taken  off  again  for  Qulnhon.  The  great  sight, 
here,  was  the  actual  delivery,  halfway  round 
the  world,  of  an  entire  U.S.  division  in  com- 
plete flghting  trim.  The  needed  troop  tranfl- 
ports  and  carriers,  with  decks  stacked  with 
helicopters  all  but  filled  Quinhon's  little 
roadstead. 

Down  b/the  beach,  a  harassed  landing  con- 
trol oflBcer  was  shouting  orders.  Waiting  to 
welcome  the  troops  as  they  came  ashore,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  talked  quietly  with  an- 
other ofllcer  about  the  jdlvlslon's  movement 
inland.  The  first  LST  pushed  its  snout  onto 
the  beach.    The  general  stepped  forward. 

A  scene  of  oomlc  anticlimax  thereupon  en- 
sued, for  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
landing  ramp,  which  refused  to  let  down  for 
a  long,  tumultuous  quarter  hour.    Then,  st 


lut  the  ramp  grudgingly  dropped.  A  hun- 
^d  soldiers,  weary  and  sweating  in  the  \in- 
fieustomed  heat,  came  ashore,  were  greeted, 
!S^  climbed  heavUy  into  waiting  trucks. 

A  moment  earlier,  I  had  been  Inwardly 
uMhlng  at  the  total  consternation  caused 
blTone  ramp's  tmtlmely  obstinacy  in  the  in- 
mirlnis  presence  of  a  four-star  geneiul.  Tet 
Sfltopulse  to  giggle  died  when  thoee  damidy 
ruffued  men  crossed  the  narrow  beach.  For 
iBUddenly  foxmd  myself  thinking  of  Greece, 
tnd  the  Berlin  blockade,  and  Korea  and  the 
jwmosa  Strait,  and  the  second  round  at  Ber- 
un  and  the  missiles  in  Cubar-of  aU  the 
Soes  in  short,  when  the  United  States  has 
stood  up  and  been  counted  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  War. 

That  thought  lingers  here  at  Ankhe,  with 
the  strong  division  settling  Into  Its  foxholes 
on  the  hlU  above  me,  because  the  United 
States  is  standing  up  and  being  counted  once 
again.  ^^_^^^^^_^__ 

H.R.  10232 


ing  it  increasingly  necessary  and  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  have  an 
ample  supply  of  pure  water  and  adequate 
sanitation  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
their  products. 

Today  there  are  at  least  30,000  rural 
communities  in  need  of  water  and  sani- 
tation facilities.  This  need  must  be  met 
If  these  oommunities  are  to  grow  and 
make  their  continuing  contribution  to 
the  Nation.  This  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  facilitating  the  need  and  allow- 
ing the  growth  and  contribution  that 
rural  America  has  made — and  will  con- 
tinue to  make. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  this  bill. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
EouM  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conalderatlon  the  bUl  (HJl.  10232)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra- 
tloii  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
o(  Agriculture  to  make  or  Insure  loans  to 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and  cor- 
porations not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 
to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste 
disposal  systems  serving  mral  areas  and 
to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  community 
development  planning  and  in  coiuiectlon 
with  the  construction  of  such  comm\uiity 
facilities,  to  increase  the  aimual  aggregate 
of  insiu^  loans  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  H.R.  10232,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and 
qiutsl-public  agencies  and  corporations 
not  (derated  for  profit  with  respect  to 
water  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste 
disiMMal  systems  serving  rural  areas,  and 
to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  commu- 
nity development  planning  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  one  that  I  intro- 
duced, H.R.  10359,  and  I  am  proud  that 
the  Committee  saw  fit  to  consider  it  and 
to  recommend  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  obvious — ^to 
extend  to  rural  communities  the  same 
Wnd  of  loans  and /or  grants  that  are  now 
available  to  larger  cities.  The  upper 
IXH)ulation  limit  of  5,500  contained  In 
tills  blU  is  the  lower  Umlt  at  which  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  can 
make  this  same  typ>e  locm  or  grant. 

Today  the  establishment  of  adequate 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  is  one 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  rural  America. 
Necessities  that  a  city  dweller  takes  for 
Kranted  a  rural  resident  many  times 
must  provide  for  himself  at  great  cost. 

Not  only  is  the  need  for  water  and 
"Miitation  facilities  for  household  con- 
sumption great,  but  dairy  farmers  as  well 
M  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers  are  find- 


War  on  Poverty  Builds  Hopttin  Picher 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,'  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Jime  the  small  town  of  Picher.  Okla..  re- 
ceived a  community  actiwi  program 
grant  of  $71,768  to  establish  a  multi- 
purpose center  to  provide  a  variety  of 
services  for  the  town's  2,553  people. 

The  size  of  the  grant  compared  to  the 
size  of  Picher  was  unusual.  But  not 
nearly  so  imusual  as  the  town  itself. 
Picher  was  once  a  booming  lead  and 
zinc  mining  town  15,000.  The  mining 
boom  is  over,  but  Picher  refuses  to  die. 
In  fact,  the  town's  citizens  are  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  survive  as  a  town, 
despite  great  odds  against  them. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  passed.  Picher's  people  saw  the 
promise  in  its  provisions.  With  only  a 
copy  of  the  act  to  guide  them,  they 
made  application  for  help.  Not  only  all 
segments  of  the  Picher  population,  but 
virtually  the  whole  population,  helped  In 
the  efTort,  a  fact  which  caused  Sargent 
Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  to  say: 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Pidier 
is  not  its  poverty,  but  its  citis»ns'  firm  de- 
termination to  survive  as  a  community. 

Picher  received  its  grant  some  6  weeks 
ago,  and  the  town  already  has  started  to 
work  on  the  plans  the  grant  will  make  it 
possible  to  carry  out.  Mike  McCarville, 
a  reporter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  visited 
Picher  to  see  the  war  on  poverty  in 
action,  and  his  account  of  Picher's  ef- 
fort reflects  the  optimism  of  the  people 
of  that  town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
account.  "Picher.  Town  That  'Jack' 
Built.  Then  Abandoned,  Refuses  to  Die," 
included  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Picher,  Town  That  "Jack"  BmLT,  Then 
Abandoned,  RcrusES  To  Deb 
(By  Mike  McCarvlUe) 

Picher. — Picher  is  the  town  that  Jack 
built — and  then  abandoned. 

Jack  left  Picher  with  the  mine  operators 
8  years  ago  when  zinc  operations  were  vlr- 
tuaUy  eliminated.  The  town's  retaU  sales 
dropped  60  percent. 

After  Jack  departed,  the  dingy  buildings 
became  more  dingy. 


Jack  was  plentiful  in  ths  lead  and  sine 
boom  days  when  15,000  persons  Uved  here  and 
mining  was  a  multlmUUon  doUar  a  year 
business. 

When  the  miners,  the  drifters,  the  big 
money  compenles  and  the  get-rich-qulck 
boys  left,  most  of  the  Jack — ^money — left 
ig^rith  them. 

But  despite  the  lack  of  Jack,  this  bundle 
of  2,683  persons  (667  families)  Is  a  most 
unusual  community. 

Economically  starved,  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  50  years  of  deep-shaft  mining  and 
without  industry  except  for  two  small  low- 
output  firms.  Picher  for  8  ye«u»  has  faced 
extinction,  but  refuses  to  die.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  bustling  boom  town  of  1917, 
when  It  was  incorporated. 

A  two-block  square  area  in  downtown 
Pitcher  has  been  fenced  off  since  1960. 

It  was  closed  by  the  Eagle-Plcher  Co. 
which  feared  there  could  be  future  cave-Ins 
since  gaping  holes  had  been  gouged  beneath 
the  surface  to  extract  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

The  fight  against  extinction  by  the  town's 
2.633  residents  should  stand  as  a  lighthouse 
for  shovilder-shruggers. 

Consider  these  facts  (and  remember  that 
of  the  667  families,  465  have  annual  incomes  - 
of  $4,000  or  less)  : 

A  housing  authority:  a  »71,768  conmixmlty 
action  program  grant  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  requested  before  tliat  aid 
agency  even  was  open  for  business,  and  an 
active  social  antlpoverty  project  that  trans- 
poses glum  days  to  glee  days  for  more  than 
100  youngsters. 

Many  of  the  youngsters  are  from  351  fam- 
ilies with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year. 

Consider  fvuiJier:  Tbe  OEO  grant  to  Picher 
named  the  Lions  Club  as  the  administrative 
unit,  the  only  Lions  Club  in  the  Nation  to 
be  so  named.  The  club  promptly  emerged 
with  10  local  young  adults  to  supervise  the 
multiservice  center  project 

Named  coimnunlty  action  program  chair- 
man by  the  dub  was  Ron  Sparkman,  a  bald- 
ing, muscular  go-getter  whose  wife  boosted 
the  population  to  2.634  with  a  baby  girl  only 
hours  before  this  interview. 

Idayor  Harold  McLaln.  in  office  8  months, 
says  all  the  activity  began  when  those  who 
stayed  decided,  "We  Just  aren't  going  to  let 
this  town  die." 

And  that  was  what  was  happening,  the 
mayor  said. 

Instrumental  in  getting  the  lefs-do- 
something  ball  roUing  was  School  Superin- 
tendent Jess  Fronter house,  a  former  State 
legislator. 

One  hears  the  names  of  many  who  work 
to  save  Picher.  There's  Jim  Coble,  past  » 
Lions  Club  president;  C.  Allan  Mathews, 
publisher  of  the  Trl-State  Tribune;  McLaln; 
ttie  Reverend  Ward  Allen,  Charlie  Becker, 
Louis  Bowers,  W.  Albert  Brewer,  Ralph 
Chambers,  Merl  Carlin,  Geral  Carlln.  Earl 
Fisher,  Jlnuny  Koronis,  John  Leffler,  Burl 
Lane.  Max  MarUn.  Wendall  MUler,  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  Nichols,  Jack  McNeeley,  Jack 
Osborn,  Lsmdon  Scott.  John  Stldham,  Paul 
Sanders,  Donald  Smith,  Paul  Thomas,  Paul 
Pace,  the  Reverend  Basil  Meeks,  Coleman 
Hopper,  and  the  Reverend  James  G. 
Garrison. 

It  was  this  procession  of  names  that 
prompted  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver  to  re- 
mark, "The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Picher  is  not  its  poverty,  but  Its  citizens' 
firm  determination  to  survive  as  a  commu- 
nity." 

The  effort  to  survive  as  a  community  led 
the  Picher  City  Council  to  spend  $5,400  on 
an  urban  renewal  project  survey.  Thurs- 
day, a  former  councilman,  Mike  Laramore, 
filed  suit  in  Ottawa  District  Court  seeking 
$10,800,  double  the  amount  spent.  He 
alleges  the  money  was  spent  unlawfully  and 
was  collected  by  the  city  but  not  appro- 
priated by  the  Ottawa  County  Excise  Board. 
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said  U  the  suit  Is  successful  be 

will  glkre  the  money  awarded  him  to  the  city. 

the    result    of    that    suit,    the 

renewal  siirvey  provides  the  founda- 

Plcher's   entire   effort   to   survive. 

compiled  with  It  Is  being  used  In 

the  multiservice  center  projects. 

Is   a   test   town.   CAP  Coordinator 

says.    For  that  reason,   the   12- 
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Rlcl  ard  Scott,  the  health  and  social  ac- 
tlvlUe  >  coordinator,  has  conducted  surveys 
of  th(i  town  directed  at  locating  eyesores. 
The  E  BXt  step  la  eradication  of  eyesores  by 
using  a  T&I  (training-instruction)  work 
crew  <  ompoaed  of  Plcher  youths. 

Plcqer's  progress  Is  all  the  more  remark- 
hen  the  town's  budget  is  examined. 
cksh  biJance  In  the  general  fund  as  of 
;0  was  $1,388.84. 
fiscal   19e&-60  budget  totals  $15,000, 
15,680.06   to   come   from   ad    valorem 
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town  has  an  occupation  tax  (eetl- 
196&-66  inccHne — $800),  a  dog  tax 
,  p<^ce  fines  ($465),  alcoholic  bev- 
tax  ($3,215).  2  percent  utility  tax 
),  miscellaneous  ($39.98),  and  water 
stui>luse8  ($2,000). 

In  the  coming  year  will  in- 

$1,200  for  the  city  clerk,  $4,200  for  the 

department,  $4,000  for  the  fire  depart- 

and  $5,600  for  general  government. 

OEO  grant  Is  four  and  a  half  times 

budget. 

of  the  town's  money  Is  to  be  spent 
multiservice  center  project.  Salaries 
project's  coordinators  are  paid  from 


tie 

September  1,  Scott  will  move  to  pro- 
( Ay-care  for  preschool  age  children. 
"Bi  t  our  aim  Is  not  the  children,"  says 
Scott     -It's  their  mothers." 

Sco  :t  said  the  program  Includes  lessons  in 
hygle  le,  housekeeping,  and  homellfe. 

Spe^kman's     chief    assistant     is     Bennle 

Other    project    officers    are    George 

secretary-ftecountant;  Kay  Miller,  sec- 

-,  Cora  Mae  Bayllss,  economic  and  em- 

oounselor,     and     workers     Bert 

,  CleU  Ware.  David  Wilson,  and  Nina 


p)st  I 


group  meets  In  a  large,  old  office  over 

office, 
windows  have  no  screens  and  the  door 
'kman's  office  has  no  knob, 
we  dont  pay  rent,"  Sparkman  and 
the  n}Ayor  aaJd.  with  grins. 

borrowed  desks,  a  table,  chairs,  and 
maps  are  in  the  room. 

borrowed  Items  tell  Plcher's  story — 
50uldnt  beg  'em  or  steal  *em."  said  the 
'.  "so  we  Just  borrowed  "em." 


ZAW6  AND  RULES  POR  PUBLICA'nON  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

C  )DE  or  Laws  or  the  UNrrED  States 
'  True  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Re<  ;oaD;  AsaANcsiczNT,  style,  contents, 
AN  •  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Prl  atlng  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rai  gement  and  style  of  the  Congres- 
no  NAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  ihall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
po:  t  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
ad  Ion  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bu  k,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tlo  1  of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Re  :ord  semimonthly  dxirlng  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Ji  n.  12,  1885,  e.  23,  I  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
'  iYru  44,  Sbction  182b.  Sake;  illus- 
TRi  tions,  maps,  diagrams. — ^No  maps,  dla- 
grt  au.  or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
Xhk  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 


Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  e.  630,  S  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  TVi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  dociunents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 1/2 -point 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
f\irnlshed  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insxire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  sp>eeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  tjrpe,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
RiEide  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 


Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Caa, 
gresB  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  conalst  oniv 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  H]^ 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  t^^. 
tions  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publiah  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommlttM 
when  stUid  report  or  print  has  been  prevlouBly 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Becord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (i) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  uy 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  ot 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congees- 
8I0NAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tht  Ap- 
pendlx  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  yibmltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respectlTe 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  ol 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  ol  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Recoid 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
mt»t  be  annoimced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  wltt- 
out  Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlclsi 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressioku. 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  thU 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  Hoiise  shall  Indicate  on  the  msan- 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  *> 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  msW 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  pl»e« 
In  the  proceedings. 
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Fiaal  Review  for  Proton  Accelerator  Site* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 
Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced 
^tly  a  list  of  sites  which  wiU  undergo 
toS  review  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Kices  for  the  planned  $300  miUion- 
Dlus  200  Bev.  proton  accelerator. 

Indiana  sites  in  Marion  County,  near 
Indianapolis,  and  near  Dana,  in  western 
Indiana,  are  on  this  final  list. 

The  next  step  will  be  up  to  the  National 
Academy's  Site  Selection  Committee, 
and.  of  course,  the  competition  will  be 

rough.  . 

Many  experts  participated  in  drawing 
im  the  Indiana  proposals,  and  an  Indi- 
ana site  would  fully  satisfy  the  technical 
requirements  set  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  biparu- 
san  effort  at  all  levels  of  local  and  State 
government  in  Indiana  to  present  the 
advantages  a  Hoosier  home  for  this 
space-age  accelerator  would  afford  the 
Nation  and  our  scientific  endeavors. 

Indiana  cannot  be  overlooked  if  the 
site  selection  is  determined  by  Uie  tech- 
nical, topographical,  geographical,  and 
scientific  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Indiana  meets  every  requirement  and 
condition,  and  we  certainly  hope  this 
■election  will  be  made  on  this  basis. 

There  has  already  been,  however,  re- 
ports that  delays  in  the  selection  may 
be  due  to  poUtical  factors.  If  true,  this 
Is  unfortunate  and  is  an  injustice  to  the 
literally  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
worked  for  a  fair  consideration  of 
Indiana  for  this  project. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  also  discuss 
some  of  the  broader  factors  which  relate 
to  the  eventual  selection  of  a  site.  There 
are  many  regional  factors  which  should 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  this  site. 
The  Midwest  has  two  overall  and  im- 
portant assets  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
placement  of  an  accelerator: 

It  is  centrally  located,  making  the 
facilities  of  the  accelerator  easily  acces- 
sible to  qualified  scientists  throughout 
the  country. 

The  great  universities  of  the  Midwest 
have  produced  much  of  the  top  scientific 
talent  of  the  Nation.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  placement  of  the  bulk  of  Govern- 
ment research  facilities  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
and  harmful  scientific  emigration  from 
the  Midwest,  which  in  the  long  run  could 
damage  the  outstanding  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  Midwest  universities. 


Of  the  eight  major  accelerators  buUt 
In  the  United  States  to  date,  only  one 
has  been  locJ&ted  in  the  Mldw^t-at 
Axgonne.  HI.  to  addition,  virtually  aU 
the  major  nuclear  development  and  pro- 
duction faculties  have  been  built  outside 

the  Midwest. 

By  contrast,  the  States  of  Indiana. 
Ohio  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
produced  nearly  30  percent  of  the  doc- 
torates In  the  natural  sciences  at  work  In 
America  In  1962. 

There  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  Mia- 
west  has  been  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  deal.  This  appUes  not  only  to 
atomic  accelerators  and  other  nuclear 
facilities,  but  also  to  other  programs  of 
advanced  technology  and  research. 

This  Is  clearly  documented  In  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Science  Report  No.  4  of  the 
committee  which  I  serve  upon  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Additional  evidence  is  available 
through  the  report  of  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and 
Disarmament,  published  July  1965, 
which  contains  percentage  breakdowns 
listed  by  States,  of  Defense  Departm^t 
prime  contract  awards  and  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
direct  procurement  awards.  ,    ..  „„ 

This  report  shows  that  while  malaria 
has  2.5  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  It  Is  receiving  only  2  2 
percent  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
prime  contract  awards,  and  even  worse, 
only  0.1  percent  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  pro- 
curement awwds. 

We  can  assume  that  whereas  Defense 
Department  prime  contract  awards 
heavily  reflect  the  dh-ect  productiori  of 
goods,  such  as  guns,  airplanes,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment.  NASA  Procuronente 
relate  to  even  more  highly  sophisticated 
and  research-oriented   space-age  tech- 

"°'niese  statistics  on  Indiana  and  others 
which  I  have  examined  for  Midwestern 
States  make  It  abundantly  clear  that  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  our  area  is  not  to 
any  way  receiving  an  equitable  share  of 
advanced  research-oriented  Government 
??ntTacts.  measured  by  NASA  d^ect 
procurement  awards.  The  Midwest  Is 
receiving  only  around  25  percent  on  a 
per  capita  ba^. 

Even  In  the  area  of  production  for  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Midwest  lags— 
by  nearly  50  percent^behind  an  equi- 
table per  capita  share. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  and  disturb- 
ing state  of  affairs.  In  tiie  Midwest  are 
looted  many  of  the  finest  imlversltles 
and  much  of  the  best  production  capa- 
bility In  tills  Nation.  Yet  when  It  comes 
to  government  facilities  and  contracts, 
the  Midwest  Is  getting  shortchanged. 
This  Is  particularly  true  with  r^pect  to 
highly  technical  research  facilities,   of 


which  the  planned  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission accelerator  Is  the  best  current 

Inequities  are  uncomfortable  and  un- 
pleasant, particularly  If  they  are  as  un- 
justified and  unexplalnable  as  are  those 
affecting  our  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
entire  Midwest. 

The  Midwest  has  demonstrated  lu 
tolent  and  capabilities.  I  certainly  think 
it  Is  about  time  that  it  has  a  chance  to 
put  them  to  maximum  use. 

If  Indiana  Is  bypassed  in  the  location 
of  the  AEC  accelerator,  it  will  not  be  a 
competitive  decision,  but  pure  power  pol- 
itics I  fear  at  this  time  that  the  degree 
of  competition  Involved  in  this  project 
will  result  in  a  political  judgment. 

The  State  of  Indiana — and  the  entire 
Midwest^-wlll  be  watehing  and  awaiting 
this  decision  with  Interest.  Should  this 
Installation  go  to  Texas— or  another  po- 
litically "correct"  area— our  worst  sus- 
picions will  be  confirmed. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Decline  of  Liberalism  and  the  Shadow- 
boxing  Elephant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNSSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 
Mr   BROCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  although 
perhaps  entirely  coincidental,  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  editorials  in  the  Sep- 
tember 27   edition  of  the  WaU  Street 
Journal,  entitied  "The  Dechne  of  Lib- 
eralism" and  "The  Shadowboxing  Ele- 
phant." one  directly  above  the  other   i!^ 
highly  appropriate  and  meaningful  for 
the  direction  of  the  Republican  Party. 
I  commend  these  editorials  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  and  under  unanf- 
mous  consent  place  them   in  the   Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

The  Decline  or  Liberai-ism 
Even  amid  the  msh  of  the  moet  •liberal 
legislation    in    a    generation,    some    Uber.us 
themselves  fear  that  the  movement  is  run- 
ning out   of  intellectual   steam.     They   .i.so 
suspect  they  know  part  of  the  reason. 

Eiberallsm  as  It  has  evolved  In  20th  cen- 
tury America  U  essentially  a  creed  of  ma- 
teriaium.  dei^jite  Its  customary  clothing  In 
SSds  of  Id^ll-m.  This  characteristic  it 
Thares  with  Marxism,  from  which  It  In  add  - 
tlon  draws  a  certain  amount  of  poUUcal- 
^n<Sc«istenance.  The  central  idea  seems 
JTSfSat  If  P«,ple-B  physical  condlUons^n 
Sily  bTimpr^.  usually  by  the  collective 
SJtlon  of  the  State,  the  needs  of  the  splrtt 
wlU  automatically  be  attended  to. 

unfortunately  for  "^^^f^'^^^S 
the  case.   Putting  poor  people  In  better  ho«s 

Sg,  for  example,  may  be  df^^'VO^J?"- 
maiiltarlan  grounds,  but  It  does  not  neces- 
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anyone   more   law   abiding    or 
ilm  with  a  motivation  to  become  an 
member  of  society.     It  can  hardly 
cdUicldence  that  the  sweep  of  social 
leglslatl  >n  In  the  past  few  decades  has  been 
by  an  Increase  of  crime,  out  of 
prop4>rtlon  to  population  growth,  and  nu- 
other  evidences  of  social  maladjust- 
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physical  deprivation  is  a  manifest  ill 

everyone  should  be  concerned, 

of  the  soul  can  be  no  lees  real, 

of  the  economic  stratum.    Proba- 

proportlon    of   the   population    en- 

In  Doetoevskian  despair  is  relatively 

hat  can  nonetheless  be  discerned  Is 

sense   of   something  awry,  or  of 

missing  in  our  lives. 

the  established  religions  have 

ease    the    disquiet    and    could    once 

a  principal  instrumentality.    Yet  It 

that  their  efficacy  is  being 

.  albeit  xmwittingly,  by  a  number 

phenomena.    Apart  from  the  total 

of  liberalism  Itself,  doubtless  the 

development  Is  the  incredible 

scientific  advance,  carrying  with  It 

poesibllities  as  genetic  en- 

to  prefashion  human  belncrs. 

of    the    spirit,    in    anv    event, 

be  cured  by  great  Impersonal  pro- 

afmed  primarily  at  the  body.    So  It  is 

there  is  a  good  deal  of  casting 

an  effort  to  find  something  to  rein- 

or    give    new    dimension    to,    the 

of  liberalism. 

Johnson,    for    one,    frequently 

>f  the  need  to  Improve  the  quality, 

tranx    the    material    embelllsh- 

)f  American  life.     He  stresses  educa- 

rebuildlng  of  the  cities,  the  beautlfl- 

the  landscape. 

may  be  that  a  better  educated  so- 

be  more  at  ease  with  Itself,  al- 

the   proposition   lacks   proof.     Even 

,  a  conf\islon  with  quantity  ap- 

If  more  numbers  of  young  people 

Is  equatable  with  a  higher  quality 

;  again,  we  are  back  to  material- 
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it  comes  to  matters  like  attacking 
<  ongestlon  and  decay,  the  upshot  ( if 
as  yet  undiscovered  magic  the  Fed- 
Golemment  could  solve  them)  might  be 
nerves,  but  the  approach  is  tun- 
materlallstlc.  It  Is  not  the  kind 
to  Infuse  great  new  meaning  into 
lighten  the  spirit, 
extreme  suggestions  proceed  from  the 
]  iovel  notion  that  if  only  the  majority 
did  not  have  to  work,  they  would 
helping  the  less  fortunate  or  to  the 
of  the  arts  and  humanities.  Passing 
>  utc^lan  economics  of  the  assimip- 
falls  as  an  Interpretation  of  human 
Those  who  engage  in  social  welfare 
activity  or  whatever  have  their 
drives  mysterlo\isly  embedded  in 
they  cannot  be  brought  forth  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  state. 
doubt,  then,  that  our  liberal  friends 
find  a  fresh  significance  to  offer  the 
which  Is  not  the  same  as  saying  they 
go  on  garnering  votes  with  their  ma- 
programs, 
long  seemed  to  us,  though,  that  this 
void  is  both  a  political  oppor- 
ind  a  chance  for  genuine  upgrading 
quality  of  life  if  It  were  possible  to 
present  a  different  kind  of  phi- 
It  would  have  to  include,  we  think, 
away  from  excessive  devotion  to 
i):ian  and  his  material  wants,  troxn 
to  the  confoimlty  of  the  collec- 
would  have  to  att«npt  a  redefining 
value  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
terms  of  the  sclentiflc  explosion  and 
oth4r  disturbing  developments  of  the  day. 
Whai  ever  Is  done  about  It,  the  vacuum 
waits  o  be  filled.  In  the  ledgers  of  the 
spirit,  I  ontemporary  liberalism  Is  running  a 
contlni  Ing  and  growing  deficit. 


ici 


The  Shaoowboxing  Elephant 

There  are  signs  lately  suggesting  that  the 
Grand  Old  Party's  leadership  is  getting  so 
busy  slapping  at  gnats  it  is  in  danger  of  leav- 
ing itself  little  time  to  tackle  real  issues. 

The  Republican  congressional  committee, 
for  instance,  complains  about  some  Intelli- 
gence tests  for  high  school  children  that.  It 
says,  present  the  party  in  a  poor  light.  The 
committee  offers  for  inspection  a  question 
from  a  test  given  to  ninth  graders:  "Ques- 
tion: A  club  that  accepts  only  rich  members 
is  said  to  be — (a)  snobbish  (b)  exclusive  (c) 
conservative  (d)  Republican  (e)  un-Ameri- 
can." 

Although  the  "exclusive"  answer  is  con- 
sidered correct,  the  committee  solemnly  ob- 
serves, linkage  of  the  words  "conservative" 
and  "Republican"  with  "un-American"  plus 
the  possible  implication  that  Republicans 
are  very   rich  raise  some  serious  questions. 

Maybe  so.  But  Instead  of  worrying  that 
a  £>eniocrat  seems  to  have  Infiltrated  an  in- 
telligence test-writing  staff,  perhaps  the  GOP 
would  have  been  more  Intelligent  to  demand, 
tongue  in  cheek,  equal  space  for  questions  of 
its  own.  such  at:  Question:  A  club  that  ac- 
cepts anybody  is  (a)  gregarious  (b)  indis- 
criminate (c)  liberal  (d)  Democratic  (e) 
overcrowded." 

Then  the  Young  Republicans  have  been 
fretting  about  their  symbol,  a  baby  elephant 
named  "Punchy"  that  wears  boxing  trunks 
and  gloves.  Not  only  is  the  s3rmbol  Inuna- 
ture,  aver  the  young  OOPs,  but  also  "the 
image  of  boxing  In  our  country  does  not  en- 
hance the  stature  of  our  national  emblem." 
Which  should  inspire  little  argument.  Or 
little  intellectual  excitement,  either. 

Now  all  this  and  more  is  likely  to  strike 
people  as  mere  shadowboxing,  while  the 
Democratic  administration  continues  to 
crank  out  one  far-reaching  program  after 
another.  The  GOP  can  take  the  gloves  off 
its  elephant  and  otherwise  tinker  with  its 
image,  but  that  won't  help  much  unless  it 
also  gets  into  the  middle  of  the  ring  and 
starts  swinging. 

After  all,  the  Democrats  waste  little  time 
worrying  about  their  visual  symbol,  even 
though  it  is  what  it  is. 


Home  Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  House  yester- 
day, on  home  rule,  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  have  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe,  who  recently  visited 
Washington. 

This  column,  which  follows,  was 
printed  In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  September  27 : 

The  Nativxs  Abe  Growing  Restless 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Washikoton. — In  my  book,  strange  native 
customs  In  Washington  and  other  savage 
lands,  I  have  avoided  writing  a  chapter  on 
how  the  natives  are  governed;  in  fear  of  being 
hooted  out  of  the  anthropological  society. 
But  the  time  has  now  come.  For  the  natives 
are  growing  restless. 

Indeed,  like  many  other  emerging  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  the  Washington 
natives  are  now  raising  a  hue  and  cry  for 
self-determination,  home  rule,  the  ballot, 
and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  civilized 


democracy.  Thus  the  burning  question  «e 
members  of  more  advanced  societies  face 
today  is:  "Are  these  backward  savings  ready 
for  self-government?" 

Historically,  the  many  indigenous  tribes  at 
Washington  have  been  ruled  by  the  solona,  a 
group  of  elderly  autocrats  who  occupy  Qje 
strategic  heights  of  Capitol  Hill.  Actually, 
the  solons  are  far  too  busy  wrangling  among 
themselves  to  give  much  attention  to  the 
matter.  And  they  have  assigned  the  task  to  a 
minor  committee,  composed  apparently  oj 
solons  unfit  for  any  useful  Jobs. 

This  committee,  in  desultory  fashion,  per. 
forms  the  customary  Washington  ritual  of 
appointing  various  subcommittees,  boards, 
and  agencies  to  do  the  actual  work.  But 
because  the  local  natives  have  no  votes, 
the  committee  begrudges  them  any  money-^ 
that  being  the  traditional  pattern  of  trade 
among  the  solons. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  these  long 
years  of  neglect,  the  lot  of  the  natives  today 
is  not  a  happy  one.  And  the  uninformed  ob- 
server may  well  wonder  why  they  did  not  re- 
volt long  ago  under  this  oppression,  stonn 
Capitol  Hill  and  proclaim  a  native  republic. 

There  are  many  obvloiis  reasons.  One 
is  the  fact  that  the  flatland  natives  dwell 
in  a  vast  reclaimed  swamp,  pervaded  with 
enervating  stmmier  heat,  numbing  winter 
cold  and  a  year-round  miasma  guaranteed 
to  sap  the  energy  of  the  most  fiery-eyed 
revolutionary. 

Second,  as  there  has  been  no  Industrial 
development  whatsoever,  the  natives  must 
listlessly  devote  their  days  In  their  beehive- 
like  edifices  to  such  native  handicrafts 
as  stapling,  filing,  stabbing  each  other  In 
the  back,  and  other  lackluster  activities. 

Lastly,  of  course,  is  the  cleverness  of  the 
ruling  solons  in  so  laying  out  the  maze 
of  angling,  curving,  and  meandering  streets 
that  the  native  bent  on  storming  Capitol 
Hill  would  probably  never  be  able  to  And  it. 

But  now  that  Gambia,  Zambia,  and  the 
Chad  Republic  have  won  their  freedom,  the 
spark  of  Independence  has  caught  &re  even 
in  this  humid  wasteland.  And  the  natives 
are  demanding  an  end  to  scion  colonialism 
and  the  right  to  elect  their  own  leaders. 

Observers  who  understand  the  character 
and  dally  purstiits  of  such  Indigenous  tribes 
as  State.  Pentagon,  and  White  House  gloom- 
ily predict  that  Independence  can  only  be 
followed  by  a  round  of  coups,  back  stabbing, 
revolts,  and  chaos  that  will  make  the  Congo 
and  Vietnam  seem  model  Republics.  For  It 
carmot  be  denied  that  the  Washington  na- 
tive is  simply  neither  trained  nor  qualified  to 
govern  anything. 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  hlfl 
lot  could  certainly  be  no  worse.  Nor  can 
any  thinking  man  reject  the  principle  of  self- 
government,  on  the  grounds  that  any  man 
who  governs  himself  gets  what  he  deserves. 

Moreover,  we  can  optimistically  hope  that 
Independence  and  self  rule  will  somehow 
instill  in  these  backward  peoples  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Perhaps  it  will  give  them 
a  purpose  in  life.  Maybe  someday  they  will 
become  a  civilized  society,  leading  useful, 
productive  lives.  Of  course,  one  glance  at 
present  conditions  tells  you  that  this  is  going 
to  take,  at  best,  years  and  years. 


East-West  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 
Mr.  ADAIR    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3, 
1965,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  column 
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tr^   the    Indianapolis    Star    entitled 
*J^1  on  Red  China  Reveals  Curious 


Sresponsc  thereto.  I  have  had  a  letter 
frS^Emest  S.  Lee.  assistant  dflrec- 
ErDwartment  of  International  Affairs. 
Slerican  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
JS«  of  Industrial  Organizations,  com- 
SrtSing  upon  some  of  the  matters  ex- 
^SSdinthat  column.  In  order  that 
STSfws  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the 
55l-CIO  Executive  CouncU  and  of 
^Sdent  George  Meany  upon  the  ques- 
^of  East- West  trade  may  be  fully 
Serstood.  I  include  the  foUowing : 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Lee,  referred  to 
above:  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ex- 
ecutive councU  on  East-West  trade; 
S  text  of  an  address  by  ^^^^O 
President  George  Meany  to  the  Freedom 

Award  Dinner  of  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee  In  New  York  on  January 

28,1965: 

American  Psberation  of  Labor  and 
Concha  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, 

Washington,  DC.  June  10.  1965. 

Hon.  E.  Ross  Adair. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  ...        * 

Dear  Mb.  Adair:  It  was  with  great  interest 
that  I  reviewed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord—Appendix  A2842,  dai^d  June  3.  1965,  an 
InacrUon  you  made  of  a  column  from 
tbe  Indianapolis  Star  ol  May  19.  1965,  en- 
tltied  "Panel  on  Red  China  Reveals  Curious 

Views  " 

A  significant  error  on  the  part  of  author 
Thomas  G.  Karsell  has  placed  Mr.  Stanley 
Greenspan,  a  member  of  the  International 
Department    of    the    International    Union, 
United  Automobile.  Aerospace,  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW) , 
in  the  poeition  of  assistant  to  the  director 
of   the    International    Affairs    Department, 
AFL-CIO     It  la  my  sincere  desire  that  this 
«ror  be  corrected  in  the  Congressional  Rtc- 
oiD  and  that  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO 
concerning  East- West  trade  be  made  doubly 
<dear  to  tbe  extent  that  the  personal  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Greenspan  will  not  be  interpreted 
u  the  official  policy  of  the  AFL-CIO.     It 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  labor  movement 
to  permit  your  Inclusion  of  this  material  in 
the  Record  to  go  unchallenged. 

The  ofBclal  position  ol  the  AFL-CIO  on 
Bast-West  trade  is  stated  in  a  document, 
unanimously  approved  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFL-CIO  at  Miami,  Fla.,  on 
March  1  1965.  For  that  reason,  I  am  enclos- 
ing the  policy  statement,  together  with  the 
remarks  of  President  Meany  included  in  his 
address  betpre  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  Freedom  Award  dinner. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  S.  Lee. 
Assistant  Director,  Department  of  In- 
ternational Affairs. 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cn,  ON  East-West  Trade,  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.,  March  1.  1965 

The  economy  of  all  Communist  coimtrles 
has  been  beset  for  some  time  by  grave  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Their  much-vaunted  sys- 
tem of  totalitarian  economic  planning  is 
plagued  with  serloxis  lml>alance,  shoddy  pro- 
duction, costly  dislocation  of  manpower  and 
waste  Communist  collectivized  and  state 
agriculture  have  been  in  continuous  crisis. 
The  dearth  of  consumers'  goods  continues 
unabated  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  In  all  other 
Communist  countries.  These  economic  dW- 
flcultles  have  been  profovmdly  aggravated, 
especially  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China,  by  their  relentless  drive  to  build 


a  huge  arsenal  of  nuclear  and  other  modern 
weaSns  for  aggression.  Tb«  *\"g*  «y^..'^!! 
have  been  spending  on  economic  and  miliary 
prolecte  for  .ubverslve  purposes  In  some  de- 
veloping countries  have  further  strained 
their  economies  »nd  placed  additional  heavy 
burdens  on  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  people 

The  Communist  governments  are  seeking 
expanded  trade  with  and  long-term  wedlts 
from  the  Western  democracies  In  order  to 
overcome  their  economic  plight.    Some  free 
world  businessmen  have  been  showing  real 
interest  in  expanding  trade  with  and  credlte 
to  Moscow.  Its  sateUltes  and  even  Peiplng. 
m  facing  this  problem,  these  businessmen 
must  resize  that.  In  all  Communist  coun- 
tries,  all  economic  matters  are  totally  dom- 
inated by  the  State.     In  these  totalltarl^ 
societies,  all  economic  relations  are.  first  of 
all,  political  m  character  and  aim.     Khru- 
shchev  made    this    clear   several    years    ago 
when  he  told  a  delegation  of  U.S.  Senators 
that   "We   value   trade   least    for    economic 
reasons  and  most  for  political  reasons. 

consequently,  It  would  be  »«erly  unreal- 
istic for  American  industrialists  and  traders 
to  think  that  they  can  do  "I'nsiness  as  U8U«a 
when   they   deal   with   communist   govern- 
ments     It  Is  not  true  that  in  such  deals 
"the  only  thing  that  matters  is  profit  and 
competitive   advantage."     ™\  P^*^""    °! 
doing  "business  as  usual"  with  the  Nazi  Mid 
Fascist   dictators    proved    disastrous    before 
world  war  H.    Business  as  usual  with  Com- 
mSt   dictator,  will   certainly   be   no  1«« 
disastrous.    'The    decisive    consideration    In 
commercial  transactions  with  these  dictator- 
ships is  that  such  deals  must  serve  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country  f^d  Its  free 
8(Klety  and  not  merely  help  ball  the  Com- 
?^nist     regimes     out     of     their     economic 

difficulties.  „,,i„„    «» 

The  record  shows  that,  in  seeking  ex- 
nanded  economic  relations  with  the  WMt, 
Communist  government*  have  been  moti- 
vated primarily  by  a  desire  to  strengthen 
their  economic  system  and  totaUtarian  nUe 
rather  than  by  serious  concern  for  speeding 
the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of 
the  people.  The  substantial  Western  aid  ex- 
tendi to  date  to  these  countries,  including 
Yugoslavia,  has  not  resulted  In  a  comparable 
improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  the 

^iSe' executive  council  maintains  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  should  any  strategic 
goods  be  sold  today  to  any  Communist  gov- 
ernment. We  further  propose  that  no  Amer- 
ican businessmen  should  enter  Into  any  c«m- 
merclal  transaction  with  Moscow  or  Its  &i- 
ropean  satelUtes  which  would  enable  them 
to  provide  Castro  or  Mao  Tse-tung  with  any 
material  they  need  for  bolstering  their  fal- 
tering economy. 

There  is  no  reason  for  American  busineas- 
men  to  Join  in  a  mad  scramble  for  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  Such  a  scram- 
ble only  puts  the  Ccmununlst  rulers  In  a 
position  to  exploit,  for  their  own  benefit 
^  competition  among  Western  economic 
interests  and  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
democracies.  *i,  tw-* 

There  Is  no  foundation  to  the  myth  that 
the  expansion  of  Western  trade  wUl  promote 
the  liberalization  of  any  Communist  govern- 
ment or  encourage  the  separation  of  the 
satellites  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Th^e  regjP" 
ar«  tied  to  Moscow  by  strong  Ideological, 
political,  mlUtary.  and  economic  bonds. 
Their  rulers  share  with  Moscow  the  baric 
aim  of  communist  wortd  domination  T^ 
revolutionary  upheavals  of  "^ jmd  1968 
have  demonstrated  forcefully  that  ttieee 
satelUte  regimes  could  not  survive  without 
Moscow's  military  support. 

Their  armies  are  part  of  Uie  Warsaw 
Pact  Organization.  Their  economies  !!»▼».  J^ 
large  measure,  been  integrated  ihto  «« 
Comecon,  the  Communist  counterpart  of  the 
common  Market.  In  spite  of  •700  million  In 
XJ.S.  aid.  Communist  Poland  has  set  the  pace 


in  championing  the  Comecon  and  Soviet 
foreign  policies.  Its  domestic  policies  are 
increasingly  retrogressive.  Tito's  Yugosla- 
via which  has  received  over  a  billion  dollars 
of  Western  aid  has  lately  strengthened  its 
economic  ties  with  Moscow  by  associating 
Itself  with  the  Comecon.  Rumania,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  turning  away  from  Mos- 
cow has  more  political  prisoners  than  any 
other  satellite  and  lends  aid  and  comfort 
to  Peiplng. 

Increased  economic  relations  with  the 
Communist  satellites  will  not  improve  the 
general  East-West  relations.  The  satellite 
regimes  continue  to  support  Soviet  foreign 
policies  in  Vietnam,  tiie  Congo.  In  the  U.N.. 
and  Cyprus.  The  American  Legations  In 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary  were  recenUy  sub- 
jected to  the  same  mob  attack  as  was  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

American  businessmen  would  be  guilty  or 
terrible    short-sightedness    if    they    were    to 
provide  the  Kremlin,  on  a  buslness-as-usual 
basis   the  goods  and  technical  know-how  it 
needs  so  badly.    American  businessmen  are 
not  starved  tor  foreign  markets.     They  do 
not  have  to  chase  for  such  low-grade  outlets 
as  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.    The  XJS.  for- 
eign trade  balance  has,  for  years,  continued 
to  be  hl^y  favorable.    There  Is  no  reason 
why  American  businessmen  should  compete 
with  others  In  doing  the  wrong  thing.    Let 
none  forget  that  agreements  with  the  So- 
viets, whether  they  be  in  the  realm  of  sci- 
ence, politics,  diplomacy,  or  economics  are 
worthless.     The  Kremlin  rulers  never  enter 
into  any  agreements  on  the  basis  ol  a  mutu- 
aUty  of  interests.    Despite  much  effort  and 
generous  scientific  help  by  the  United  States 
m  the  realm  of  space  science.  Moscow  per- 
sUts  in  refusing  to  contribute  any  weather 
Infonnatlon   obtained   through   space   satel- 

All  Moscow  wants  to  get  from  expanded 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  our 
country  and  the  other  democracies  Is  help 
for  overcoming  Its  serious  economic  diffi- 
culties, help  to  enable  it  to  give  It^  people 
some  badly  needed  consumers'  goods  while  It 
continues  to  build  up  its  nuclear  weapons 
arsenal,  help  to  continue  its  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  subversion  of  the  devel- 
oping countries.  Such  help  by  Anaerican 
and  other  business  interests  can  only  finance 
and  faclUtate  further  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  democracies. 

We  urge  our  Government  to  make  utmost 
effort  to  have  the  Western  democracies  de- 
velop a  concerted  policy  toward  trade  with 
the    Oommtinist    coimtries.      No    trade    or^ 
credits   concessions   shovdd   be   accorded   to 
Moscow,  Peiplng.  or  any  Conununist  govern- 
ment without  an  adequate  political  quid  pro 
quo  like  ceasing  subversion  and  Invasion  ,of 
Vietnam,  dismantling  the  wall  of  shame  in 
Berlin,  and  caUlng  off  their  military  Infiltra- 
tion of  the  Congo.    Only  under  such  condi- 
tions, can  trade  and  credits  be  a  valuable 
weapon  In  the  hands  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies In  their  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Commtinlst  regimes,  and  in  fur- 
thering human  freedom  and  world   pe.ice. 


TEXT     OF      ADDRESS     BT      AF^-CIO      PRESIDENT 

George    Meant    to    the   Freedom    Award 

Dinner    or    the    International    REscrE 

CoMurmB 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  this  evening.  I  accept 
it  not  as  a  personal  tribute  to  me  but  rather 
as  a  recognition  of  the  contribution  of  the 
American  trade  union  movement  to  tne 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  democracy. 

For  three  decades  the  international  res- 
cue committee  has  worked  tirele«ly  and  ef- 
fectively in  that  same  cause.  The  <»m™»t- 
tee  has  endeavored  to  bolster  the  spirit  sad 
sustain  tiie  courage  at  the  vlcttms  ot  tyr- 
anny to  give  them  asylum  and  moral  and 
material  support,  and  to  build  their  capwJty 
as  fighters  for  right  and  JusUoe. 
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mass  of  refugees  added  by  the 
not  human   beings    fleeing   from 
llsasters  like  floods  or  earthquakes; 
they  displaced  by  the  force  of  em- 
rmles  locked  in  combat.     They  were 
from    manmade    calamities — from 
of  govenunents  engaged  in  the 
extermination   of   the    rights    and 
of  their  own  people.     That  is  the 
of  their  lives  and  of  oxir  times, 
the  tragedy  that  all  men  of  reason, 
good  will  must  Join  in  averting 
it  threatens. 
Aknerican  trade  union  movement  has 
]  istory  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
reedom  all  over  the  world.    Today, 
extent  than  ever  before,  we  were 
that  cause, 
representatives  of  American  labor  are 
z  loment  lending  their  support  to  the 
of  workers'  freedom  in  Latin 
Africa,  and  Asia, 
you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  ova 
in  this  work,  more  than  24  per- 
he  income  of  the  national  AFL-CIO 
outside  the  co\intry — though  we  do 
to  ever  be  repaid  or  to  collect  any 
Iftiese  faraway  places. 
I  bould  American  labor  be  interested 
conditions    of    workers    in    Bolivia. 
Pakistan,    or     Ghana?    For     that 
Ttxy  were  we  active  in  rebuilding  free 
.ons  in  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and 
the  crucial  years  immediately  fol- 
Ifrcvld  War  n?    The  answer  Is  really 
-we     are     interested     in     the 
and    preservation   of   free   so- 
the  practical  theory  that  every  in- 
of  oppression  that  exists  anywhere 
rorld   is   a  potential   threat   to    the 
existence  of  democracy  and  free- 
land  of  ours, 
imagine,  for  a  moment,  where  we 
here  in  America  if  the  Soviet 
extend  commiinlsm  to  all  of  Latin 
by  way  of  Castro's  Cuba  were  to 
To  what  extent  would  such 
jeopardize  ova  free  way  of 
In  the  United  States? 

from  actual  experience  that  trade 

(|annot  exist  in  any  atmosphere  ex- 

of  freedom. 

we  know  from  bitter  experience 

Iffetime  that  no  dictatorship  of  any 

of  the  Hitler  tyj>e  or  the  Soviet 

exist  without  controlling  the  lives 

and  their  organlzaltons. 

John  P.  Kennedy  made  this  point 

when  he  said  in  addressing  a  trade 

ccfaventlon  in  West  Berlin  on  Jime  26, 
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you  gentlemen,  in  meeting  your 

responsibilities  to  those  who  belong  to  your 

o  also  realize  that  your  unions  will 

except  in  a   world   of  freedom. 

:  ou   to  hold   out,   as  we   are   trying 

the  United  States  in  the  AFL-CIO, 

hand  to  those  who  seek  to  organize 

in  Latin  America.  Africa  and 

Tfiis   Is   how  a  free   society   remains 


sun  Ive 


va  ions 


I  why  we  in  the  labor  movement  In 

take  the  position  that.  In  any  ap- 

tt)  the  complex  and  crucial  problems 

w  >rld  today — human  freedom  is  basic 

fvmt  amental. 

wa  at  a  world  in  peace,  but  we  mean 

w1  th   freedom — not  the  peace  of  the 

labpr  camp  or  the  surface  tranquillity 

living  in  constant  fear  of  a  tyran- 

go^mment.    We  support  the  principle 

international  cooperation  to  ease  world 

but  we  are  convinced  there  can  be 

permknent  cooperation  or  relaxation  of 

tetween  nations  without  that  mu- 

tni4t  and  respect  that  can  come  only 

enjoy  the  dignity  of  freedom. 

arfe  convinced  beyond  question  that 

lo  long-range  hope  for  world  peace 

Is  based  on  the  elemental  spirit  of 

that  lies  within  the  breast  of  all 


While  American  labor  uses  its  Influence 
and  material  resources  to  defend  and  preserve 
free  societies  all  over  the  world,  our  number 
one  concern  is  with  the  preservation  of  a  free 
way  of  life  here  at  home. 

We  make  no  apologies  to  an3rone  for  our 
defense  of  the  American  system.  Oh,  yes, 
we  are  constantly  portrayed  by  Communist 
propaganda  as  capitalist  lackeys,  or  agents 
of  Wall  Street — but  this  does  not  concern  us 
very  much.  We  can  prove  beyond  question 
that  we  have  achieved  more  for  the  workers 
of  America  through  free  trade  unions  oper- 
ating ^ithin  the  American  economic  system 
than  have  the  organizations  of  labor  in  any 
other  place  on  earth — no  matter  what  label 
they  operate  under,  be  It  Socialist,  Commu- 
nist, or  any  other. 

Very  frankly,  we  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment like  this  system.  We,  of  course,  Intend 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  stand- 
ard of  America's  workers  by  improving  the 
sjrstem.  We  do  not  propose  to  abandon  it  for 
a  plpedream  or  some  ideological  fantasy 
conjured  up  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  real  needs  and  aspirations  of  a  working 
people. 

I  believe  that  most  American  businessmen 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  trade 
union  movement  as  a  bulwark  of  our  Ameri- 
can system.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
we  have  no  disagreements  or  conflicts.  But 
1  have  observed  over  the  years  of  a  growing 
appreciation,  by  thoughtful  leaders  of  Indus- 
try, of  the  vital  part  that  strong  and  respon- 
sible trade  unions  play  in  our  system  and  in 
the  defense  of  oxor  democratic  free  way  of 
life. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  the 
American  Listltute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment which  was  established  In  Washington 
by  the  AFL-CIO  to  train  young  Latin  Ameri- 
can workers  in  the  fvmdamentals  of  trade 
\uilonism  as  it  is  practiced  in  this  country. 

This  Is  a  Joint  ventiire.  Many  employers 
have  Joined  with  us  in  this  imdertaking,  and 
these  employers  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment, and  they  provide  equally  with  the 
labor  movement  the  financial  support  that 
makes  the  institute  possible. 

Similarly,  it  should  by  now  be  clear  to 
businessmen  as  well  as  workers,  to  manage- 
ment as  well  as  labor,  to  intellectuals  and 
farmers  no  less  than  to  our  Government 
leaders  that  all  of  us  have  a  vital  stake  in 
the  preservation  of  that  system. 

The  Idea  that  some  can  make  progress  or 
profits  by  doing  business  with  those  who 
would  destroy  all  of  us  Is  Just  plain  nonsense. 
If  we  lose  the  cold  war,  If  totalitarian  com- 
munism engulfs  the  entire  world,  as  the 
leaders  In  Moscow  so  fondly  hope,  not  only 
trade  unions  but  business  management, 
profits  and  all  other  aspects  of  our  present 
system  will  be  wiped  out.  No  single  group 
or  element  in  our  society  will  be  spared. 

In  this  light,  I  wonder  why  some  of  the 
leaders  of  American  Industry  have  been  call- 
ing for  the  expansion  of  trade  with  and  the 
extension  of  long-term  credits  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes.  Surely,  they  know  that  no 
Communist  Party  in  or  out  of  power  has 
dropped  its  basic  aim  to  remold  the  entire 
world  on  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship. 

Why.  then,  are  some  of  our  businessmen  so 
eager  for  ovir  Government  to  grant  economic 
concessions  to  the  Communist  dictators? 
Why  are  they  so  disinterested  in  the  requLre- 
ment  beforehand  of  steps  that  might  war- 
rant the  resumption  of  normal  trade  rela- 
tions by  reducing  world  tension  and 
eliminating  the  causes  of  the  cold  war?  Why 
are  they  now  indifferent  to  the  proposition 
that  concessions  should  be  called  for  in  re- 
turn, such  as  an  end  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam,  dismantling  of  the 
Berlin  wall  of  shame,  agreement  to  German 
national  unification  in  freedom,  and  the 
acceptance  of  international  inspection  and 
supervision  Off  disarmament?    Z  wonder  why 
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these  bxislnesfimen,  in  their  eagerness  tot 
profits,  have  forgotten  the  disastrous  expe- 
rlence  of  business  as  usual  with  the  Nazi  i^ 
Fascist  dictatorships  prior  to  World  War  U 
Have  they  forgotten  how  the  New  York  Qty 
Third  Avenue  Elevated  scrap  Iron  sold  tot  t 
profit  to  the  Japanese  war  lords  came  back 
to  the  American  people  in  the  most  cruel 
casualties  at  Guadalcanal?  Siirely  they  do 
not  want  the  enemies  of  freedom  to  be  ao 
strengthened  by  American  long-term  credits 
and  technical  proficiency  as  to  be  encouraged 
to  resort  to  new  aggressions  which  might 
ptreclpitate  a  nuclear  oonflagration. 

One  prominent  industrialist  recently  urged 
the  extension  of  trade  with  all  countries  u 
a  solution  to  world  problems.  He  said:  "I 
think  the  place  to  start  is  in  commerce  and 
trade.  It  is  the  best,  because  you  are  not 
concerned  with  the  economic,  political,  or 
religious  views  of  those  buying  your  product 
The  only  thing'  that  matters  is  profit  and 
competitivo  advantage." 

This  man,  who  is  not  alone  in  his  view, 
apparently  believes  that  he  can  do  buslnea 
in  an  international  vacumn. 

He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  political 
differences  between  American  democracy  and 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communist  dicta- 
torships are  similar  to  the  political  differ- 
ences between  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party.  Obviously,  it  is  easy  lor 
one  who  believes  that  "the  only  thing  that 
matters  is  profit  and  competitive  advantage" 
in  conunerce  with  the  Communists,  to  equate 
the  differences  between  the  great  rellgioiu 
faiths  with  the  differences  between  the  ide- 
ology of  communism  and  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Why  should  American  free  enterprise  seek 
to  rescue  its  sworn  enemies  from  the  snare 
of  their  own  economic  fallacies?  The  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Communists  share  a  com- 
mon basic  aim — the  destruction  of  democracy 
and  the  free  enterprise  S3rstem  throughout 
the  world.  They  only  differ  as  to  how  they 
would  bury  us. 

With  help  from  American  industry,  the 
Soviet  Communists  might  overcome  some  of 
their  present  serious  economic  difficulties. 
With  such  American  help,  they  would  find 
It  less  difficult  to  accelerate  their  produc- 
tion of  more  destructive  nuclear  weapons 
and  at  the  same  time  ease  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  armament  on  their  disillusioned 
people. 

But  will  such  American  business  policies 
and  practices  help  our  country  and  promote 
freedom  and  world  peace?  Will  it  help 
strengthen  democracy  in  its  worldwide  strug- 
gle with  dictatorship?  Or  will  such  economic 
aid  to  the  Kremlin  only  help  the  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship in  its  policy  of  arming  for  Com- 
munist world  Conquest. 

Those  who  would  risk  weakening  essential 
liberty  to  purchase  a  little  temporary  profit 
deserve  neither  liberty  nor  profit.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  reflected  this  conviction 
when  he  struck  the  following  kejmote  In  his 
message  on  foreign  aid : 

"We  live  In  a  turbulent  world.  But  amid 
the  conflict  and  confusion,  the  United  States 
holds  firm  to  Its  primary  goal — a  world  of 
stability,  freedom,  and  peace  where  inde- 
pendent nations  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
modern  knowledge.  Here  is  our  difference 
with  the  Communists — and  our  strength. 
They  would  use  their  skills  to  forge  new 
chains  of  tyranny.  We  would  use  ours  to  free 
man  from  the  bonds  of  the  past." 

Why  provide  the  Communist  rulers  with 
skills  to  forge  new  chains  of  tjn-anny?  I 
do  not  question  the  patriotism  of  these  con- 
fused captains  of  American  industry.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  them  that  the  American 
business  conununity  has  been  doing  quite 
well  in  garnering  profits  without  strengthen- 
ing the  enemies  of  oiu'  democracy.  Why  en- 
danger our  entire  free  enterprise  system 
by  putting  faith  in  the  promises  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  Communist  leaders?  Why 
should  we  help  them  avoid  the  pitfalls  and 


^fl,   of    their    own    false    and    despotic 

*5S2rIhort8lghted  advocatee  of  buBlne* 
!S!S  Suld  learn  much  from  the  refugee. 
f2S^  the>«.  by  the  work  of  the  to- 
•^S  rescue  committee.  Among  the 
*S^*Si  Soirs.  BClentlBte  and  rtmple 
«^  they  would  find  men  of  bualneM 
rfwiiitry  who  could  tell  them  much 
SJut  toreconomlcs  of  trade  and  commerce 

'»Cv*^S  find  men  of  wealth  whose 
J^WBS  taken  from  them;  businessmen 
SSVterprises  were  «i«<i:  and  met- 
!SSto  whose  profits  were  forfeit. 
"=^*n  freed^mwas  lort.  aU  was  loet.  AU 
-«•  to  the  same  level  and  were  driven  to 
SfLSe  uSt  h^-««»Pe  to  freedom,  leav- 
^jS^UrbehSnTln  the  Ught  of^ 
SLSence,  can  anyone  eerlously  propose 
SfwTSould  feed  tyranny  with  one  hand 
SS.  we  welcome  its  refugees  with  the 
!S??  ^  am  perhaps  too  simple  to  compre- 
w  the  virtue  of  eucb  logic  or  the  necessity 

#  *«iriiom-  I  cannot  undenrtand  that  W 
tJ^^  JhS^use  if  we  »eU  It  ouW« 

£  ae  fight  for  freedom,  our  country  ««* 
11>iS«s^ould  always  have  a  sense  of  the 
SScy  of  the  world  crtelB.    LetusJW 
T5-i  f*«^M  for  the  people  under  ttie  yoke 
SSiSfp^  ^t  us'^ver  forget  tl^^e 
SnT^  refugees  of  today  are  the  symboU 
STs^esme^  of  a  cause  ^\^J^°'^ 
^     In  their  hands,  firmly  clasped  with 
our^  U  the  tomorrow  of  freedom. 
Ut  us  keep  faith  with  them.    I*t  us  not 
lend  tOd  and  comfort  to  their  oppressor. 
K  the  Sal  analysis  this  U  exactly  wtot 
the  International  Rescue  Committee  stands 
for.  _^__^^^__^_ 

Nice  Guys  Do  FinUh  First 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


Twice  failing  health  forced  him  to  reelc^ 

S^  vJiSn««iwd  his  friend,  that  nice 
guys  do  flnldi  flnt. 


Wliite  Hope 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAITSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESia«TATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 1965 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Kansas  has  lost  a  most  out- 
standing and  longtime  pubUc  servant 
In  the  passing  of  Richard  T.  Padely  In 
Topeka.  Kans..  last  week.  My  person^ 
friendship  with  Dick  was  highly  valued 
and  I.  like  all  those  who  knew  him,  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  death. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Sep- 
tember 26.  1965,  Topeka  Da^y  ^^P^^ 
Is  an  especially  fine  tribute  to  Ric^^^d 
Padely,  and  it  is  my  honor  to  Include  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Dedicated  OrriciAL 
A   quiet,    almost    shy    man,    Richard    T. 
(Dick)  Padely  wUl  be  remembered  as  a  cap- 
able, dedicated  public  servant.    Not  once  in 
his  more   than   25  years  of  service  to  nis 
county.  State,  and  NaUon  was  there  a  wisp 
of  a  shadow  cast  upon  his  honesty  and  in- 

Voters  recognized  these  qualities  in  Dick 
Padely  time  after  time.  They  elected  him 
treasurer  of  Shawnee  County,  then  re- 
elected him.  Five  times  they  elected  him 
treasiirer  of  Kansas. 

Later,  he  held  a  responsible  position  with 
the  Federal  Small  Business  Administration  in 
its  investment  division.  His  early  banking 
experience  and  his  service  as  an  elected  and 
appointed  official  qualified  him  for  his  nvM 
public  service— dh^ctor  of  revenue  for  the 
State  department  of  revenue  and  taxation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARDL  ROUDEBUSH 

or   IlfDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 1965 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  diversified 
Industries  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Borg-Wamer  Corp.  «t„^«, 

A  leading  division  of  Borg-Wariier, 
the  Warner  Gear  Division,  is  located  in 

Mxmcle.Ind.  ^^     ,.    „a  „«„ 

Mr.  E.  S.  Russey  is  pre^dent  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  this  division  which  Is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
matic automoUvc  transmissions,  over- 
drives industrial  transmissions,  miscel- 
laneous gears,  and  other  products. 

An  intriguing  story  of  Borg-Wamer  s 
growth  and  progress  appears  In  the 
October  Issue  of  POrbes  magazine,  and 
explains  the  fine  managwnent  and  for- 
TO^^*lng  leadership  of  this  great 
American  Industry. 

The  story  of  this  fine  company  win  be 
of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
The  story  follows: 

White  Hope? 
<Borg-Warncr  haant  had  much  luck  with 
diversification— in  the  past.    But  now  it  has 
high  hopes  for  an  old  acquisition  that  is 

showing  lots  of  life  t^«»«^?*y"i_.,^„  ,^ 
In  the  mid-fifties,  when  diversification  was 
the  magic  word  in  UJ8.  business.  Borg-Warner 
Corn '  was  <»ie  of  the  champion  dlverslflcrs. 
And  with  good  reason.  The  old-line  auto 
equipment  manufacturer  knew  it  was  going 
to  lose  Its  contract  to  make  automatic  trans- 
missions for  Ford,  which  wanted  to  make  Its 

By  the  time  the  Ford  blow  fell  in  1958. 
Borg-Wamer  had  made  two  major  acquisi- 
tions- Bryon  Jackson  Co.,  a  producer  of  oU 
well  drilling  gear,  and  York  Corp..  an  alr- 
condltlonlng  equipment  manufacturer.  Al- 
ready diversified  Into  appliances  (Norge). 
buUdlng  materials  and  chemicals,  Borg- 
Wamer  soon  had  42  separate  divisions. 

The  acquisitions  helped  cushion  the  loss 
of  the  Ford  business.  But  they  did  little 
more.  Between  1955  and  1961.  sales  climbed 
only  8  percent  (to  $585  million)  while  profits 
per  share  plunged  from  $6.17  to  $2.57. 

Both  major  acquisitions  had  gone  sour. 
Byron  Jackson  was  hard  hit  by  the  decline 
in  drilling.  York  plunged  deep  In  the  red 
when  it  had  to  make  good  mlUlons  of  dollars 
of  warranty  payments  on  faulty  equipment. 

CRXAT   EXPSCTATIONS 

Then  came  a  succession  of  superior  auto 
years  which  bolstered  transmission  and  other 
auto  parts  sales.  York,  which  was  com- 
pletely reorganized  (only  one  of  the  origl^ 
executives  still  remains) ,  is  earning  its  first 
profits  since  1956  in  an  industry  boom  year. 


1  Borg-Wamer    Corp.    traded    New    York 

Stock   Exchange.    R~e°*   P^^5f:   *?,J*Ar   ?n 
range.  54^4-k5H;  dividend  (19«*>' •^fj^^ 
dicated  1986,  $250;  earnings  per  share  (1904). 
$4  48:  common  shares.  9,299,999:  total  assets. 
$523.7  mUUon;  ticker  symbol.  BOR. 


Byron  Jackson  has  diversified  into  pumps 
aid^oU  field  services.  And  »f8-^»^«" 
big  Norge  division  is  riding  the  •PPjJ^ 
b<x>m.    By  1964  profits  were  v«)  to  $4.46  per 

■*^Uh  aU  thU.  Borg-Wamer  is  still  not  m- 
acUy  coining  money.  Only  by  consolidation 
of  foreign  earnings  did  first  half  proflU  rise 
13  percent  to  $2.18  per  share  ona  14  P«^« 
Kftrnin  sales  to  $408  mUllon.  Third-quarter 
Swings  will  barely  i^ual  19M;.  levri  «^ 
for  the  full  year  Borg-Wamer  w^^  ^o  weUto 
net  much  over  10  percent  on  stockholders 

^Ye?the  Improvement  has  been  enough  to 
permit  Chairman  Robert  S.  IngersoU  the  un- 
accustomed luxury  of  making  glowing  pre- 
dictions. What  he  talks  about  longest  and 
most  eloquentiy  these  days  Is  one  of  the 
company^  smallest  and  oldest  acquisitions. 
Marbon  Chemical  Division. 

Marbon,  which  was  acquired  In  1934, 
wUl  contribute  only  about  6-10  percent  of 
the  company's  $800-mmion-odd  sales  this 
vear  But  it  has  come  a  long  way  recently: 
Since  Its  first  ABS  plastic  i'^T^^' 
hutadiene-styrene)  Jrtant  opened  in  1967. 
Marbon's  sales  have  mushroomed  700  percent 
to  gain  a  50  percent  market  share.  Its 
profits,  says  IngersoU.  have  grown  even 
faster.  Then  he  adds:  "I  '^o^*  be  sur- 
prised If  chemicals  were  not  our  No.  1  product 
line  by  the  end  of  this  decade." 

That's  quite  a  claim  for  a  company  that 
only  10  years  ago  depended  on  auto  pwrts  for 
two-tolnls  of  Ito  sales.  Even  today,  after  Its 
near  ruinous  diversification.  Borg-Warner 
still  gets  two-thirds  of  sales  from  auto  parts 
plus  Norge  appliances  and  York  air  condl- 

*^°lSr55l^'an  order,  too.  for  a  newcomer  to 
the  rough-and-tumble  plastics  huslneiis. 
Plastics  have  been  among  the  hardest  mt 
In  the  general  decUne  of  chemical  prices  In 
recent  years.  Wonder  products  Just  a^e««e 
ago  such  plastics  as  polyethylene  and  poly- 
gene have  become  the  victims  of  over- 
capacity and  price  cutting. 

"SPSCIAI.   NICHE" 

IngersoU,  however,  feels  that  good  plan- 
nlng  and  smart  management  can  forestall 
such  a  fate  for  hU  ABS  plastic.  ciOled  CyeolaC; 
"We're  trying  to  carve  our  own  qieclal  mcne. 
he  explains.  "Our  marketing  people  are  try- 
luK  to  find  new  applications  for  Cycolac. 
rather  than  replacing  old  products  used  In 
old  appUcatlons.  V^ere  we  do  replace  an 
existing  product.  It's  most  often  metal  or 
wood,  not  another  plastic." 

So  far  Marbon  has  sold  Its  Cyoolac  for  use 
in  telephone  casings,  auto  trim    appliance 

coverings,  luggage,  c«n«~'  ">**,  *'^„St 
heels  of  women's  shoos.  And  as  the  market 
leader.  It  U  probably  In  a  strong  position  to 
control  any  price  cutting.  In  fact,  Marbon 
has  initiated  almost  all  of  the  c^ts  that  have 
reduced  the  average  price  of  its  ABS  plastic 
from  65  cents  to  40   cents  a  pound  since 

195"^-  ^     *_ 

IngersoU  is  avrare  of  the  chemical  Industry 
facts  of  life.  Sounding  very  much  ll^e  an 
old  IndustiT  hand,  he  talks  about  haying 
"integrated  backward"  with  a  styrene  pl^t 
in  Texas,  now  being  expanded  'which  he 
hopes  wUl  lower  the  cost  of  the  laffef.^^ 
coD^nent.  And  he  knows  he  must  fabricate 
producU  for  end-use  consumers  on  a  much 
larger  scale  to  find  the  "sP^^ial  _^f »»«^e 
talks  about.  "That  kind  of  forward  integra- 
tion will  protect  our  profit  margins,"  he  sa^- 
At  prtoent  Marbon's  only  fabricated  prod- 
ucts are  highway  signs. 

To  achieve  hU  growth  ambitions  in  chemi- 
cals, IngersoU  Is  counting  almost  entirely 
on  ABS  plastics.  By  the  end  of  1966,  in  fact, 
his  chemical  investment  may  be  twice  what 
it  is  today.  IngersoU  says  he  U  even  wllUng 
to  go  into  debt  to  finance  the  heavy  chemi- 
cal expansion-^quite  a  step  for  a  traditional- 
ly debt-free  Borg-Wamer. 
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I  ot  a  chemist,"  IngersoU  says,  "but 
,h»  same  basic  management  prlncl- 
to  almost  every  kind  of  business." 


These  are  eziianslve  times  and  such  ex- 
pansive »lk  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  it 
cannot  tbscure  unpleasant  facts  for  Borg- 
Wamer.  One  is  that  American  Motors,  Borg- 
Wamer'i  biggest  auto  parts  customer,  is  in 
trouble.  Another:  Norge's  coin  drycleaner 
operatlo:  i,  the  company's  pride  and  joy  a  few 
years  agi  i,  has  been  a  terrible  disappointment 
and  is  si  ill  in  the  red.  And,  of  course,  York 
Is  still  m  I  big  mcMaeybaker. 

The  ol  >vlou8  question,  then,  is:  How  much 
of  Borg-  Warner's  recent  upturn  is  a  result 
of  its  01  rn  efforts?  Right  now  the  big  auto 
and  apF  ilance  booms  are  obscuring  the  an- 
Bpt  the  outcome  of  IngersoU's  highly 
chemical  expansion  should  shortly 
up. 
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.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


IN  TE  E  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
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OUNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I, 

other  Members  of  the  House 

concerned  with  f  or- 

voted  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 

I  equest  for  $700  million  to  pursue 

in  which  we  are  engaged  in 

It  is  my  conviction  that  now 

tme  to  stop  the  Communists  in 

Any  continued  expansion 

aggressive  takeover  in  the  Par 

only  speiii  more  trouble  for  the 

Btates.    It  is  imperative  that  we 

>ur  foreign  policy  and  put  down 

before  It  is  too  late. 

received  a  letter  frc«n  a  con- 

of  mine.  Seaman  Danford  R. 

of  Omaha,  Nebr..   who  has 

aboard  the  UJSJ3.  Bon  Homme 

patrolling  the  China  Seas.    I 

distinguished  colleagues  will  be 

in  some  of  the  remarks  of  this 

man,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 

feel  the  same  way  that 

in  that  communism  must  be 

somewhere     and    let    it     be 

in  Vietnam.    Under  unanimous 

I  include  his  remarks: 

one  of  our  planes  is  launched  in  one 

another  each  and  every  member  of 

leaves  with  it.    We  don't  envy  the 

Jobs,  their  Jobs  are  very  difficult 

ely  dangerous.     Each  and  every 

of  the  crew  takes  sc«ne  credit  for 

I  of  ova  strikes.    The  pUot  is  the  per- 

makes  the  actual  strike,  but  there  is 

the  strike  than  meets  the  naked  eye. 

and  ammunition  have   to   be 

iboard  the  plane.    The  pilots' flight 

to  be  planned,  his  target  desig- 

The  plane  has  to  be  put  in  faultless 

condition.    The  pUots  have  to  be 

B   have  to  make  the  steam   to 

the  planes  with.     Its  really  a  very 

operation  with  each  and  every  strike 

upon  every  member  of  Uie  crew. 

is  unlmpcrtant,  whether  its  from  a 

ci4>taln  the  ship  or  a  man  serving 

on  the  mess  decks  the  Job  has  to  be 
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We  are  out  here  doing  a  Job  that  has  to  be 
done,  a  Job  that  we  believe  in  and  feel 
strongly  about.  President  Johnson  made  a 
very  difficult  decision  when  he  chose  to  take 
the  offensive  rather  than  the  defensive  side 
of  the  battle.  I  know  I  can  safely  speak  for 
each  and  every  member  of  the  crew  in  saying 
that  we  will  back  up  President  Johnson  Just 
as  far  as  he  decides  to  go.  President  Ken- 
nedy struck  a  mighty  blow  to  communism 
when  he  blocked  the  Russian  arms  buildup 
in  Cuba.  President  Johnson  has  kept  this 
ball  rolliiig  by  deciding  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam at  aU  costs.  Commiinlsm  has  to  be 
stopped  stMnewhere,  let's  let  it  be  here  in 
Vietnam.  Its  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
American  to  stand  by  their  President  and  his 
convictions.  How  can  we  doubt  his  decisions 
when  we  know  what  commimism  Is? 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LXVIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF     AT-ATtAmg* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  story  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Is 
a  story  of  dramatic  change  and  starUlng 
growth.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that 
this  all  Just  didn't  happen  by  itself:  It 
required  the  imagination,  energy,  spirit, 
and  enterprise  of  many  forward-looking 
Alabama  iiec^le. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  following 
article: 

It's  not  so  unusual  that  Huntsville,  Ala., 
promotes  itself  with  a  different  nickname  for 
every  day  of  the  week. 

"Missile  and  space  capital."  "Strategic 
center  of  the  Southeast."  "Rocket  City 
USA."  "City  <rf  opportunity."  "Where 
space  begins."  "Huntsville  has  gfrowpower." 
"Space  capital  of  the  universe." 

It  is  novel,  however,  that  this  city  of 
125,000.  which  was  a  city  of  16,000  15  years 
ago,  Justifies  every  one  of  its  labels. 

Like  neon  biUbocu'ds,  these  catchlines  flash 
across  the  land  in  bright  green  and  white 
advertisements  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Aviation  Week,  and  Space  Technology  and 
other  national  trade  Journals. 

They  are  lures  for  the  one  big  catchall 
cities  seek — industry.  Plants  and  people. 
Businesses  and  buyers.  Progress.  Growth. 
However  it's  tagged  it  comes  out  the  same 
any  place  that  stays  in  step  with  modem 
America. 

A  visitor  driving  around  Huntsville  sees 
the  University  of  Alabama  Research  Center 
and  three  other  colleges;  the  strip  of  gaudy 
motels  and  restaurants  along  Memorial 
Parkway;  the  new  schools,  houses,  city  hall, 
and  library;  the  courthouse  and  Jetport  and 
chamber  of  commerce  under  construction; 
the  signs  that  read  "NASA  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Space  Plight  Center"  and  "U.S.  Army, 
Redstone  Arsenal."  He  is  Impressed  that 
Huntsville  Is  staying  In  step. 

Indeed,  it  ranks  22d  in  the  Nation  in  new 
buildings,  in  1963  was  the  ninth  fastest 
growing  city  in  America,  and  is  Alabama's 
largest  city  in  area  with  90.2  square  miles 
and  fourth  largest  in  ix>puIatlon. 

Ask  the  Huntsville  Industrial  Expansion 
Conunlttee  and  it  emits  voluminously  of  the 
city's  industrial  growpower. 

One  sheet  lists  21  new  and  12  expanded 
aerospace  industries  (33)  in  the  past  33 
months,  plus  12  others  that  were  already 
here.    And  the  roster   names  some  of   the 


biggest:  Brown  Engineering,  Boeing,  Chrja- 
ler.  IBM,  Rohm  &  Haas,  Space  Craft  lac., 
Spaco  Inc.,  Thlokol.  Their  buslneas  li 
either  helping  America  go  to  the  moon  aad 
back  or  making  components  for  Army  mli- 
siles,  or  both. 

Another  sheet  shows  that  on  March  1, 
133  companies  were  represented  in  Huats^ 
ville  and  that  in  1963  building  permit! 
totaled  $81  million. 

Jimmy  Walker,  chamber  of  commerce  ex- 
executive  vice  president,  recalls  that  Himts- 
ville's  economy  farmed  cotton  in  the  rich, 
red  Madison  County  fields  for  150  years.  But 
its  13  textile  mills  finally  dwindled  to  1. 

Then  space  stepped  in,  and  today's  adi, 
you  might  say,  are  paying  off.  So  is  the  ten- 
acity of  the  chamber  and  expansion  com- 
mittee, city  and  county  governments,  all  tbe 
commissions,  authorities  and  boards,  and  the 
teamwork  of  oldtimers  and  newcomers  alike 
who  are  rebuUding  Alabama's  first  Engllsli- 
settled  town. 

"The  whole  secret  of  this  growth  comai 
back  to  the  people  who  live  here,"  says  Tom 
Thrasher,  an  oU  dealer  and  one  of  400  la- 
dustrial  expansion  cc»nmittee  members. 

"They  want  a  good  community."  He 
speaks  firmly.  "They  want  good  government. 
Good  schools.  They  recognize  the  value  (rf 
these  things  and  they  want  them." 

The  likes  of  this  populace  probably  is  found 
nowhere  else.  First,  It  is  composed  of 
native-bom  Alabfunlans  descendants  of  the 
pioneers  who  settled  that  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi territory  which  the  Indians  called 
Ah-la-ba-ma. 

Next  there  are  the  military  personnel  who 
were  directed  to  Htmtsville  from  throughout 
the  world  for  duty  at  the  Army's  missile 
center.  Three  thousand  retired  military 
personnel  live  here. 

Third  are  the  German  rocket  experts, 
brought  to  the  United  States  after  Wwld 
War  n,  held  at  Port  Bliss,  Tex.,  for  a  time, 
finally  transferred  to  Huntsville  and  the  old 
Army  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School.  They 
direct  the  Saturn  rocket  program  at  the 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  and  some  of 
them  play  in  the  Huntsville  Civic  Symphony. 

Lastly  ccMne  the  nameless  thousands  who 
make  Huntsville  a  truly  cosmopolitan  city. 
Generally,  there  are  two  groups:  The  wives, 
husbands,  sons  and  daughters  from  Seat- 
tle. Wash.,  Michigan,  Now  Orleans',  Wichita 
and  who  knows  where  else,  all  sent  by  the 
space  age;  and  the  6,000  soldiers  who  come 
annually  from  16  foreign  nations  to  study 
missile  maintenance  at  Redstone's  Ordnance 
Guided  Missile  School. 

Some  of  them  organized  a  soccer  team 
named  the  "Dixie  Krauts."  The  first  nine 
staff  members  at  the  Research  Institute  rep- 
resented seven  nationalities. 

How  they  came  to  live  together  and  solve 
their  problems  together  (race  relations  in- 
cluded) is  a  story  that  reveals  the  full  im- 
pact of  Huntsville.  Six  men  tell  it  here: 
James  Record,  cotmty  commission  president; 
Milton  Cummlngs,  president  of  Brown  En- 
gineering, north  Alabama's  biggest  industry; 
Loyd  Little  of  the  chamber  of  commerce; 
Guy  B.  Nerrin,  executive  director  of  the  In- 
dustrial expansion  committee;  Walker  and 
Thrasher. 

A  chemical  warfare  Installation  employing 
15.000  during  World  War  n,  Redstone  Arsenal 
vlrtiially  closed  after  the  war.  But  a  group 
of  business  leaders.  Walker  and  Cununlngs 
among  them,  prevailed  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  keep  the  arsenal  intact,  hopeful 
of  attracting  Industry  there.  The  Industrial 
expansion  conunlttee  was  formed  about  thli 
time. 

Huntsville  lost  a  big  wind  tunnel  project  to 
Tullahoma.  Tenn.,  in  1949.  But  then  Oen- 
H.  N.  Tbftoy  armounced  that  the  Army 
would  establish  Redstone  as  a  missile  devel- 
opment center.  Papers  carried  a  small  story 
about  tbe  transfer  of  a  German  missile  team 
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««  Fort  BUSS  to  Huntsville.  Head  of  the 
^nwasWemhervonBraun. 
J'SJ.I!!  Tof  toy  toured  the  Nation,  wltih- 
°^i^cc4.  trying  to  lure  Industry 
■^^^ntevlilc.  in  the  meantime  a  group  o« 
to  Buntsviiie.  machine    shop 

jScy     That  was  the  birth  of  Brown  En- 

»^SSne  began  moving  into  high  gear  to 
.^hZn  Gen  John  B.  Medarls  was  assigned 
rccSianS^"'-  HuntsvUle.  then  4.7 
'*!^lles  annexed  some  40  square  miles 
ffJeS  enabtog  extension  of  municipal 
!5fi^l^^d  opening  the  door  for  new 
•«!^  G^  Xnes  B.  Folsom  held  the 
iS&reS  session  to  allow  advertisement 

"^iSl^S  b^'lTh^cSes  or  apartments  to  rent 
A„?S  them  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
*^^  .^rt  still  do  today.  Another  group 
S'SzSf  i^f  deirted  textUe  mill 
Ij'SS^toS^turn  it  into  an  office  com- 
^S^now  houses  5,000  aerospace  work- 

"rhe  city  donated  300  acres  for  a  University 
rf^teSa  Extension  center.    The  city  «d 
ImtTM^h  gave  $250,000.  or  two-thirds  the 
STSS^bSdlng.    That  building.  Morton 
HslL  was  dedicated  inl961. 
^aSma  citizens  also  voted  a  W  miUJon 
b<md  iswe  that  year  to  build  a  University  of 
SSaSr  E^a^ch    Center    In    Huntsvme. 
SSSSied  at  the  request  of  ^^^^>^^^^ 
S?  the  missile  command,  it  supports  tte 
Siuate  and  undergraduate  P^f*??,  "^ 
SSSd  a  $600,000  B«^* ''?«^^!.1L**'°^ 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlstratlOTi. 
"Zxt   land    was    needed    for   J'V"^ 
Again  the  city  and  county  clilPPed  ^n  •300^ 
Sweach  for  the  property  and  ^^^ ^J^J^ 
toprovements.    Huntsville  has  contxlb^jd 
or  pledged  more  than  $2  million  In  the  past  4 
«i,  to  higher  education.    The  university  s 
SSi^rlSgVaduato  program  is  ^^^^J 
Uulest  in  the  number  of  studeirts  enroltol. 
To  control   land   development   near   the 
iwearch  institute  and  university  campus,  a 
Soproflt  corporation  was  formed  JJ^^' 
a^^zoned  asViresearch  park.  ^The  corpora- 
Z  bought  $1%  million  woi^  of^  ^ 
Mlla  it  to  industry  at  cost  plus  Interest  and 

SiTdevelopment  ««*«•  '^l^^'^^SS 
anyproflte.  Nerrin  quotes  lading  Ufi^bwl- 
E«Lmen  as  saying:  "Without  exception.  thU 
rSe  of  the  mbet  amazing  developmenU 
taking  place  In  the  Nation."  ♦vw^. 

TO?  city  is  building  an  average  of  ttiree 
echoolroois  a  week  to  avoid  double  «e«lons 
Lit  December  another  S-mUl  P«>P«*y  *« 

was  passed,  3  to  1.  to  fl°a°<t  "<'^°°L^^*^: 
tlon.  HuntsvlUe  has  32  schooU  and  80  per- 
cent of  Its  1964  graduates  "^^^^^^a. 
The  2-year-old  art  councU  held  Its  second 
annual  festival  of  arts  In  April.  Prom  Jan- 
uary through  March.  45  cultural  events  were 
presented  in  the  area.  ,Ti„T,tji 

Thrasher  summed  up  the  Impact  of  Hunts- 
ville last  fall,  telling  NASA  Administrator 
James  E.  Webb:  "It  is  our  fl™i  *»"f'  *^* 
no  community  In  America  has  fone  more, 
or  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  <"fP»*«^' *2 
create  a  local  climate  designed  to  attract  and 
k^  ttie  scientists  and  skilled  penwnnel 
necessary  for  a  successful  space  center. 

This  is  why  Huntsville  can  l^^lfy  a  dlf- 
ferefnt  tag  every  day  of  the  week.  Thia  ifl 
why  Huntsville  has  growpower. 

The  Powerfnl  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TKNiTESSSa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 1965 
Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
aware  of  the  President's  role  in  averting 


an  impasse  between  labor  and  maMge- 
ment  tothe  recent  steel  case.  Wblle 
S^diSt-tenn  results  of  this  actloni^ 
be  good,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  a«»- 
Statf  his  power  does  not  n^  toe 
independence  of  free  and  collecttv^  tar- 
gainlii  which  I  believe  is  a  mainstay  in 
our  overall  economic  system. 

The  role  of  government  must  not  oe 
to  seek  power  for  Its  own  end.  but  to  ex- 

^ndfr^om.  Wl^«  ^^f^J^^ 
Sse  of  power  may  be  good,  it  has  the 
effect,  sometimes,  of  endangering  Init^ 
tiveT  self-confidence,  and  8^-reUan<«. 
lA  the  October  4  Newsweek  Henry  C. 
WsSlch  provides  keen  insight  into  Uie 
TOW^  of  the  Great  Society.  Under 
SSSSmous  consent  I  place  his  article 
^e  Powerful  Society"  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  Recow):  

Th«  PowKarcL  Sociot 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 
The  Prwldenf.  masterful  h«fll^^«[  ^^ 
-til  case  has  taken  us  a  long  step  Into  Uie 
?*SSts«5letv  While  the  Immediate  results 
S^e^?SS;ntVi«Uon  -re  almo^  wh^ 
^od  this  Is  far  from  true  of  all  tbat  aow 
SS;i  Tbe  taking  shape  farther  down  the 

"^t  ««n.  ahead  ^  nc*the  us^  b««- 
atooo  of  a  drartlcally  ««l«^,P^*Sf-Sitod 
Instead,   new  pofwers   axe  »>«*»8  Jf*^*??? 

SSTthe  cxirtS  «»p«  <rf  «^«  i~J;"°  *^ 

i^at  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  pubUc 
S™idlturefc  wm  the  Great  foclety^e 
^President  Intolerable  amounts  of  power? 
The  size  of  the  public  sector  ^ J)^* 
tMt  armlled  by  the  economists  to  measure 
S?  SS  ~  ^vemment  in  the  economy. 
ISLSm  5  the  ratio  of  government  expend^- 
♦rl^to  ™m  national  product,  the  public 
!Si  douSS  S«mW29  to  1940.  It  gained 
SSL'Sf^Snn  1940  to  1965^  a^  sr^rts- 

SS7oS':uSkSrS;*^eral^«J- 
Snt  has  kept  11»  spending  al«^  ^^tly 
in  line  with  the  mounting  ««*«  .^^^ 
Soduct.  Oreat  Society  Pro««ff,  J^fT^ 
S^  help  raise  the  ratio,  «P»?W  «  Vle^ 

S^  pu&es  up  1«^«»«  "  ^'*L.?^ie?t  5 
™publlc-sector  threat  »^,»>«f  J*Pl^ 
Sm-i  length  on  the  Pederal  level,  where  It 

counts. 

something  else,  however  Is  happening. 
wKS^tahle  ^e  of  the  ^'^^^'^^^ 
newmograms  axe  coming  In  as  old  ones  axe 
SJ^S^me  ot  the  old  ones  packed  o^ 

!^lt7raT«i  nower  in  small  sectors.  One  need 
SSy^JSrST'ciiiS^esldent  Blsenhow«^. 
Sncem^at  the  time  of  his  retirement  oyer 
S^o"  alliance  of  political  ASP^^f ;  "^^ 
Sry  men  and  large  defense  "^^"^^^^'t 
■Se  power  relationships  creat«i  hy  Great 
SSetTJrograms  axe  ^u^road^r  ^d  m^e 
subtle.  The  poverty  program,  m^dl^.  rent 
Bubsldles,  aid  to  educaUon  reach  vast  n^ 

numbers  of  people.  It  «e«^^  "  ^^  *^t?^Se 
pX^etv  everybody  will  be  beholden  to  tne 
fSSnenTfSTlLfit..  prlvUeges  andf^^ors 
Srough  which  he  can  be  manipulated. 

A  few  examples  suffice.  If  the  people  of  a 
to^'^^nT^ant  to  handle  tjei"- .J^^^g 
funds  according  to  the  rules  ^^^^^^^S  ll 
the  director  In  Washington.  1^«  <^^^^^^^^^^^P 
the  money      Some  low-Income  earner  ^may 

S^i„   would  continue   O^'V^^^kJ. 

^«r!t  rioM  a  healthy  preference  for  the  side 
S?ir  S5  SJ  U  bStored  begin  to  smack 
of  corruption? 


COSTLT    POWTE 

Powers  unrelated  to  the  to"<>«ft  »l*o  grow. 
A  steel  strike  Is  avolded^e  InflaUon  tor^t 
averted— but  at  what  cost  In  terms  o(f  m- 
S^«id  labor's  cap«Mty  to  harga^    The 
SSSe  of  payments  Is  saved,  capital  out- 
flowTcurbed  by  the  President's  voluntary  pro- 
^Si^uThow  long  will  It  be  tlU  the^  con- 
UolT  must  be  made  statutory?    Both  us«.  oT 
iSwr  have  been  good.  In  Intention  and  In 
Smedlate  results.     The  short-run  costoj 
Inaction  would  have  been  high.     »"*  «*«^ 
such  tour  de  force  threatens  *»»  1°^-^ 
SSmty  of  the  Great  Society  to  handle  lU 
affairs. 

I  doubt  that  a  realistic  answer  wUl  be 

found  m  forswearing  the  Pr«»ld«f„* »  ^Jl 
ods.    It  would  be  foolish  to  argue  in  the  face 

of  success     He  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
Sque^rhls  po^er  to  hi  micotmBor.  although 
SXTlt  miyltick.    Certainly  It  wo^Udbe 
^^  If  congress  made  the  power  statutory. 
But  we  must  compensate  for  »»'«**' jjj** 
of  government  on  some  fronts  t»y  -torngth- 
enlSg  freedom  on  others.    We  must  see  to  I* 
ths*  Pederal  money  and  Pedwa^  ~^i?.° 
^   become  synonymous.     States,  munlcl- 
paUtles,  universities  and  todl'^dualre^ra^ 
^  Pederal  benefits  must  *«^«t^,8™^ 
independence  In  the  use  of  Federal  ii«»ney 
as2^  to  them.    No  doubt  this  wUl  M 
totoefflclency    and    waste      »«£    U    will 
strengthen   the   people   against  their   Ow 
emment  and  It  will  help  keep  the  Great 
Society  a  good  society. 


Chief  Judfe  Waiiam  J.  CampbeU  Cele- 
brates 25  Years  on  Federal  Bencb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLXKOXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 196S 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spwier.  today 
la  the  25th  anniversary  TJf  Oilef  Judge 
William  J.  Campbell's  aPPO^tmcat  to 
the  Federal  District  Court  of  Northern 
Illinois. 

Marking  this  milestone  In  his  career,  a 
reception  and  dinner  wlllj)e  held  ttils 
evening  In  his  honor  by  the  Benrti  wid 
Bar  of  Chicago.  It  ^  V^P*^  J^^ 
more  than  500  persons  will  attrad  m- 
cluding  Governor  of  Illinois  Otto  Kernet, 
Mayor  of  Chicago  Richard  TMey,  Chief 
Se  John  S.  Hastings  of  the  US.  Coirrt 
of  Appeals,  and  other  Judges  from  the 
Federal  appellate  and  district  courts. 

Judge  CampbeU,  at  the  age  of  34.  was 
one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  to  oe 
named  as  a  Federal  Judge.  He  became 
chief  judge  of  the  Federal  district  court 
in  1959.  and  today  serves  no*  «^  ^ 
that  capacity,  but  also  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  known  Judge  CampbeQ  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  first  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  him  when  he 
was  U  S.  district  attorney  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Illinois  and  was  serving  as 
State  administrator  of  the  nUnois  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration. 

The  father  of  eight  children.  Judge 
Campbell  over  the  years  has  maintaln«i 
his  interest  in  young  people  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  In  youth  programs 
with  Archbishop  Bernard  J.  SheU,  lor- 
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mer  din  ictor  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Or- 
ganizati  m  in  our  ctKumunity. 

Throi  shout  his  career.  Judge  Camp- 
bell has  been  a  valuable  citizen  not  (mly 
in  our  skate  of  Illinois  but  In  our  Nation. 
He  has  i  erved  as  director  of  the  Catholic 
Charitlfs  of  Chicago,  on  the  national 
executive  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Americf ,  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Chicago  council  and  on  the  board  of 
trustees  for  Barat  College,  Lake  Forest, 
HL.  Roo  sevelt  College  and  the  University 
of  Chic  igo.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
citizen'!  board  for  Loyola  University, 
from  w  kich  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
law  deg  ee  and  his  master  of  law  degree. 

Mr.  £  peiUcer,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  ex- 
tend to  Chief  Judge  Campbell  my  sin- 
cerest  congratulations  on  the  observa- 
tion of  lis  25th  anniversary  on  the  Fed- 
eral dis  rict  bench,  to  commend  him  for 
his  cou  itless  contributions  to  his  State 
and  to  lis  Nation,  and  to  wish  him  con- 
tinuing (good  health  in  his  service  to  the 
people. 

I  am  also  happy  to  insert  Into  the 
Conors  isiohal  Bxcord  the  following  edi- 
torial irhich  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  September  29  about  Judge 
Campb<ll 


Cami  beU 


app<  intment 


Public 
and  bar 
tomorro' 
J 

Tbe  ere: 
bl8 
Roosevelt 

He 
some 
dom  of 
lahed 
known 
and 
has 
of  the 
United 


The 
honor 
of 


Chlca^. 


A  Gkxat  Jitdgs 


olBclals  and  leaders  of  the  bench 

will  attend  a  reception  and  dinner 

In  honor  of  Chief  Judge  William 

of  the  Federal  district  court. 

it  will  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of 

to  the  court  by  President 


only  34  years  old  at  that  time,  and 
were  expressed  about  the  wls- 
the  appointment.     The  fears  van- 
ago  as  Judge  Campbell  became 
or  his  Industry,  Integrity,  coiu-age. 
Judicial  competence.    As  chief  Judge  he 
with  exceptional  skill  over  one 
,  If  not  the  busiest,  court  in  the 
atatee. 


dCLlbtB 


loig 


pret  Lded 
b'  LSlest, 


Becen  ly  Judge  CampbeU's  Judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive utlents  passed  a  supreme  test  when 
he  took  the  lead  in  reapportioning  Illinois 
Senate  listrlcts  after  the  State  legislature 
had  fall  id  to  act.  The  smooth  solution  of 
this  pro  t>lem  by  a  panel  of  Federal  Judges 
and  the  Dlinc^  Supreme  Court  has  attracted 
national  admiration. 


t  iception  and  dinner  tomorrow  will 
o|ie  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 


Defeat  Throaf h  Victorf 
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or 

4)N.  JOHN  A  BLATNIK 
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Mr. 
are 
been 
matter 
selves 
W( 

1965,  ei 
I  am 
the 


T  iursday,  September  30, 1965 


9LATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 

about  Vietnam.   Much  has 

about  this  most  important 

but  few  have  expressed  them- 

well  as  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  in  his 

•n  Post  article  of  September  29, 

UUed,  "Defeat  Through  Victory." 

pfpoud  to  make  his  views  a  part  of 


con  ::emed : 
writt«i 
•  b 

IS 

ashiiigto: 


Rzf ORO : 

DxrxAT  Thbouoh  Vicxobt 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Cynick  in  Saigon  used  to  say  that  the  only 
thing  npne  for  the  United  States  than  loiAng 


the  war  In  Vietnam  would  be  winning  it. 
Now  the  fun  truth  of  that  bittw  Jest  Is 
craning  home. 

In  the  past  few  months,  American  military 
efforts  have  had  an  undoubted  success.  The 
true  extent  of  that  success  is  not  yet  known. 
The  only  certainty  Ls  that  the  other  side  has 
not  mounted  a  major  action  since  July  4. 
But  already,  thanks  to  the  limited  mlUtary 
improvement,  a  dark  shadow  has  been  cast 
on  the  prospects  for  the  diplomatic  settle- 
ment that  this  country  needs  as  its  eventual 
exit  visa  from  Vietnam 

The  first  political  consequence  of  the  rela- 
tive military  success  has  been  a  boost  for 
the  mlUtary  Junta  comprising  the  Saigon 
regime.  The  Vietnamese  generals  have  used 
their  new  strength  against  all  moves  for  ne- 
gotiating with  the  other  side. 

All  summer  long,  the  generals  have  been 
successfully  resisting  American  suggestions 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  rebels.  The  three  prisoners  executed 
in  the  stadium  at  Danang  last  week  were  not, 
as  widely  reported  in  the  American  press, 
even  Vletcong  terrorists.  They  were  political 
opponents  of  the  military  regime  who  had 
led  demonstrations  in  favor  of  negotiations. 

The  attitude  of  the  Saigon  generals  seems 
to  be  shared  by  many  American  officials  in 
Vietnam.  Military  briefings  have  yielded  a 
flood  of  optimistic  accounts,  accompanied  by 
statements  that,  with  the  tide  running  so 
favorably,  it  would  be  a  mistake  even  to 
talk  about  negotiating  with  the  other  side. 
That  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  op- 
posed the  almost  Innocuous  mention  of  ne- 
gotiations in  Ambassador  Arthur  Ctoldberg's 
speech  to  the  UJf.  General  Assembly  seems 
to  be  an  apt  expression  of  the  mood  in 
Saigon. 

The  perceptible  stiffening  on  the  part  of 
the  Saigon  regime  and  the  United  States 
finds  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side.  The 
execution  of  two  American  prisoners  by  the 
Vletcong  this  week  is  only  the  most  dramatic 
sign  of  increased  Communist  militancy  on 
Vietnam. 

A  far  more  important  sign  of  the  new  hard 
line  lies  in  a  formal  communique  put  out  by 
North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  on  Sept. 
23.  In  the  communique,  Hanoi,  for  the  first 
time,  denounced  President  Johnson's  varloiis 
peace  offers  in  the  accents  of  Pelplng. 
Among  other  terms  borrowed  from  the  Chi- 
nese, the  communique  uses  the  epithets 
"tricks,"  "maneuvers,"  and  "mere  swindle." 

At  the  same  time,  the  communique  does 
an  about-face  on  the  most  hopeful  note  ever 
sounded  by  Hanoi  on  negotiations — the  four- 
point  program  enunciated  by  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  on  April  8.  At  that  time  It  was 
not  clear  whether  the  four  points  were  to 
be  conditions  for  negotiations,  or  merely  a 
declaration  of  principles.  But  it  has  now 
become  known  that  on  May  18,  Just  before 
the  end  of  the  pause  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  Hanoi  officially  told  Washington 
through  its  representative  in  Paris  that  the 
four-point  program  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  set  of  preconditions  for  negotiations. 

In  the  commimlque  of  September  23,  Hanoi 
pointedly  reverses  the  May  18  position  to 
make  the  four  points  an  absolute  pre-condi- 
tion of  any  talks.  The  communique  says: 
"The  U.S.  Government  must  solemnly  de- 
clare its  acceptance  of  this  four-point  stand 
before  a  political  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  can  be  considered." 

On  both  sides,  in  other  words,  progress 
toward  negotiations  has  been  braked.  Be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  winning  militarily,  the 
United  States  does  not  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  the  new  deemphasis  on  finding  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem.  In- 
deed, there  are  some  American  officials  who 
believe  that  with  a  little  more  pressure,  the 
Vletcong  effort  will  lose  momentum,  and  then 
collapse  entirely. 

In  my  view,  however,  the  United  States,  far 
from  being  the  big  gainer  in  the  most  recent 
developments,  is  the  main  loser.    The  history 


of  guerrilla  wars  in  China,  In  Vietnam,  aim 
in  Algeria  shows  that  the  insurgents  can 
sustain  years  of  defeat,  and  still  keep  going. 
They  have  no  need,  accordingly,  for  a  truce 
and  then  a  treaty  that  spells  out  a  settle- 
ment. 

But  this  country,  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
go  on  fighting  in  Vietnam  year  after  year, 
does  need  such  a  treaty.  More  than  any 
other  party  to  the  conflict,  in  fact,  this  coun- 
try  has  an  interest  in  a  formal  settlement. 
For  short  of  a  very  long  war,  that  is  the  only 
way  that  American  obligations  to  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  honorably  met. 

The  recent  military  successes,  in  other 
words,  can  serve  the  long-nin  American  in- 
terests only  if  the  victory  does  not  belong 
to  the  spoils. 
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Red  Atrocities,  Amid  Silence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or   NEW   JSBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American,  every  civilized  human  being, 
should  be  deeply  shocked,  as  I  am,  at  the 
declaration  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  that  they  intend  to  execute 
American  servicemen  captured  by  them 
in  the  future  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
Geneva  convention,  to  which  they  are 
a  signatory. 

It  is  already  suf^ciently  shocking  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  committed 
murder  within  the  ptwt  week,  executing 
without  trials  two  captured  US.  serv- 
icemen. They  were  soldiers  following 
the  orders  of  their  superiors  in  war.  As 
such,  their  execution  in  obvious  reprisal 
for  the  executions — after  trials— of  three 
Vletcong  members  convicted  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  being  engaged  in 
terrorist  activities  out  of  military  uni- 
form and  among  the  civilian  population 
of  South  Vietnam,  can  only  be  considered 
an  act  of  wanton  murder. 

The  North  Vietnamese  announcement 
that  uniformed  American  servicemen 
captured  in  the  future  will  be  similarly 
murdered  Is  as  great  a  shock  to  the 
sensibilities  as  were  the  grisly  murders 
during  the  Mau  Mau  uprising  in  Kenya 
and  the  blatant  savagery  witnessed  In 
the  Congo. 

The  idea  of  "civilized  warfare"  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
yet  there  are  rules  by  which  warfare 
is  conducted  and  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  by  signing  the  Geneva 
convention,  has  pledged  itself  to  con- 
duct warfare  vi^thin  these  rules.  The 
murders  of  imiformed  soldiers  without 
trials,  and  the  threats  to  conmiit  future 
murders  as  reprisals  must  place  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  outside  the 
group  of  civiUzed  nations  of  our  world. 

Just  as  disturbing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  are  the  wanton  murders  of  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  is  the 
complete  silence  with  which  the  acts  al- 
ready committed  and  those  threatened 
by  that  Government  has  been  accepted 
by  the  world  at  large. 

When  the  United  States  felt  it  prac- 
tical to  make  use  of  a  gas  which  ren- 


,UH^  Its  Vietcong  enemies  ill  at  their 
KmactS  for  a  brief  period,  the  hue  and 
STSS^d  the  world  was  deafening. 
Sis^armless  gas-used  by  the  poUce 
™s  of  many  of  the  nations  which  were 
S  vocS  against  our  use  of  it  in  war- 
SSl^not  in  contravention  of  any 
arScie  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Yet  the  worid-our  friends  as  we  1  as 
0  J  ekemie^Uterally  "gMiged  up"  on 
Z  and  we  stopped  using  the  gas. 

But  in  the  face  of  wanton  murder  by 
the  North  Vietnamese,  where  are  those 
vo^  of  condemnation  which  felt  no 
Smpunctlon  about  berating  the  United 
Sfor  a  harmless  "legal"  act  of  war- 
fare? There  has  been  no  hue  and  cry 
ovS  the  murders  of  two  captured  Amer- 
^iSrmea  Neither  our  friends  nor 
SS  enemies  have  seen  fit  to  voice  com- 
plaint or  protest.  l,4nr*,«l. 

18  not  murder  an  atrocity  of  higher 
magnitude  than  the  causing  of  upset 

"^^aker.  In  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirei"  of  Wednesday.  Sept^bcr  29,  an 
Editorial  entitled  "Red  Atrocities,  Amid 
SUence  "  discusses  this  point  eloquently. 
Ftor  the  further  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  insert  that  editorial  from  this 
outstanding  newspaper  in  the  Rbcord: 
RED  ATROcrriES,  Amid  Silence 


conveniently  ignore,  al«o.^  «»ot  S^Ti 
Reds  have  rejected  repeatedly  VB.  offers  tor 
unconditional  peace  negoMattona. 

Misguided  advocate*  at  r«f*na,t»aA  tf^ 
peasement,  who  »  glibiy  uijb  «t**.  ^ 
S5^  States  get  out  of  VtoteMm,"  ili^d 
Bive  some  thought  to  the  horrible  fate  that 
SoumSf in  1^  for  the  south  Vle*^^ 
after  they  were  left,  abandoned  and  d«I«»*- 
le^,  to  the  not  very  tender  mercies  or  the 
ruthlees  Red  enemy. 


Reinforcing  CivU  Ricktt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


Where  are  all  the  protesterB  now? 
What  has  happened  to  the  voices  of  the 
self-righteous  critics  of  American  policy  in 

Vietnam?  . 

Why  are  they  not  speaking  out  with  wrath- 
ful indignation  against  the  latest  atrocitiee 
eommitted  by  the  CJommunists? 

How  Is  it  that  no  mass  picketing  has  been 
organized  at  Red  embassies  and  consulates 
in  this  country  and  abroad  to  demand  an  end 
to  the  brutal,  coldblooded  execution  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  South  Vietna- 
mese civilians? 

The  Communists  in  Vietnam  have  boasted 
to  the  world,  by  radio,  that  two  U.S.  service- 
men captured  in  1963  have  been  put  to  death. 
There  was  not  even  the  pretense  of  a  trial 
on  any  charges.    The  implication  Is  unmto- 
takably  clear  that  the  men,  probably  selected 
at  random,  were  murdered  for  no  cause  ex- 
cept as  a  brutal  and  totally  irraUonal  re- 
OTisal  for  death  sentences  imposed  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  South  Vietnam  Government 
against  three  Vietnamese  terrorists  who  were 
tried  and  convicted  on  capital  charges  in  a 
South  Vietnam  court. 

As  the  U.S.  State  Department  asserted,  m 
its  official  protest  of  this  outrage  committed 
by  the  Communists,  the  execution  of  prla- 
oners  of  war  as  an  act  of  reprisal  is  specifl- 
cally  prohibited  by  terms  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention, which  was  signed  by  North  Vietnam 
and  most  other  countries.  These  executions 
of  captured  Americans  were,  in  the  State 
Department's  well -chosen  words,  "two  mwe 
acts  of  brutal  murder"  that  "violate  the 
sense  of  decency  of  all  civUlzed  men." 

On  the  heels  of  this  atrocity  against  Amer- 
icans comes  word  of  an  equally  barbaric 
execution  of  a  South  Vietnamese  village 
chieftain.  Communist  guerrillas  who  over- 
ran the  area  tied  him  to  the  village  flagpole 
and  shot  him.  Two  other  South  Vietnamese 
officials  In  the  village  and  two  South  Viet- 
namese women  also  were  slain,  according  to 
official  US.  reports. 

Chronic  critics  of  American  policy  in  soutn- 
east  Asia  are  fast  on  the  draw  when  it  comee 
to  condemning  any  and  every  act  by  U.S. 
troops  in  their  efforts  to  hold  the  line  against 
Conunxmist  aggression.  There  la  a  strange 
silence  among  these  same  critics,  however, 
when  details  of  the  incesaant  campaign  <» 
Communist  terror  are  brought  to  light.   They 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

0»  PEWWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  very  f  avwable  reaction  to  the 
PreaidSifs  reorganization  of  ^e  Ped*"^ 
Government's  civil  rights  activities.  I 
deem  the  result  to  be  one  which  exempli- 
fies improvements  both  as  to  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  these  very 
vital  operations.  . 

UntU  this  change  was  made  Fe<»rai 
civil  rights  activity  was  scattered  about 
among  a  variety  of  departments  and 
agencies  in  a  rather  haphazard  fashlwi. 
/Sxsordingly.  responsibUity  was  hope- 
iSdy  ^d^  and  efficient  enforcement 
of  civil  rightfl  legislation  and  policies  was 
seriously  hampered. 

ConsoUdation  of  the  apparatus  for  en- 
forcing civil  rights  laws  is.  by  virtue  of 
reoTKMiization,  a  giant  step  in  the  right 
^SST  Noting  Uds.  the  PhiladelpWa 
inquh-er  commends  ttie  action  under  ^ 
Resident's    Executive    order    in    these 
words  which  I  insert  in  the  Rjbcord. 
RxmroBCiNO  Civil  Rights 
The  effectiveness  of  dvil  rights  legislation 
depends.  naturaUy.  upon  e^o««=™*^„.,?JJ' 
ForWekt  can  be  handicapped  »' "^^J"" 
ity  tadisperaed,  authority  is  uncertain   and 
uLe  and^ort  are  wasted  by  d^P"<»«°P-  „ 
President  Johnson's  reorganizat  on  order 
18  intended  to  achieve  greater  coordination  of 
F«Sri5  measures  to  eUminate  discrimination 

Sy  "getting  people  out  of  o*^«f  P?£!lS  U 
J  Vice  President  Humphbet  ^m  exprwsed  it^ 
Getting  civil  rights  laws  on  the  books  is 

one  thlnl;  making  »^«  ^^'^'^^Vork  t\n- 
confusion  in  putting  them  to  work,  is  an 

°*Under  the  reorganization  Plan  there  need 
be  no  speculation  as  to  which  Federal  a^ncy 
handles  which  phase  of  civil  ^ghts.  Thus 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  ^"J"»^«  ^^ 
tain  that  the  Federal  Government  h^  no  ^s- 
criminatory  personnel  pollc  es;  the  Swretery 
of  Labor  wiU  insure  compliance  by  '^vern- 
ment  contractors  with  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements; the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  will  handle  discrimina- 
tion in  private  bxisinesses. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  wUl  become 
the  principal  factfinding  agency  in  the  cmi 
rlgh£  fleirand  the  J"»tlce  pepaxtment  wU 
bl  responsible  for  coordinating  »i\^^J^- 
eral  enforcement  policies  in  the  civil  rights 

^'^e  reorganization  wUl  do  away  with  cer- 
tain agencies  and  streamline  others.  K 
Bhouldbrlng  about  gn*t«  «» <^«^*Sf  i^ 
buckpasslng.  in  Government  e^^J?  *°,**2l 
tect  and  promote  the  civil  rights  of  »" 
Americans. 


Time  To  Oose  Job  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  XMDI&KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30. 1965 
Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
$10  xnllUon  Job  Corps  program  at  Camp 
Atterbury,  Ind.,  has  been  an  expensive 
faUure  thus  far,  and  all  indications  are 
that  the  Government  intends  to  plow 
more  millions  into  the  project. 

Controversy,  dissension,  turmoil,  in- 
excusable behavior  and  criminal  charges 
have  been  the  result  of  the  project  thus 

far 

A  total  la<ik  of  discipline  has  been 
evidenced  at  the  Atterbury  Job  Corps 
Center— a  basic  requirement  for  our 
young  men  In  the  armed  services  and  in 
useful  occupations. 

I  was  recently  appalled  to  read  a  J<* 
Corps  newspaper  publication  which 
featured  a  story  on  the  draft  which  was 
written  from  the  standpoint  that  being 
drafted  was  unlikely  and  if  one  was  un- 
lucky enough  to  be  drafted  his  chances 
of  serving  in  a  battle  zone  were  remote. 

The  article  concluded  that  even  if  a 
Job  Corps  man  should  be  drafted  he 
would  likely  only  be  a  replacement  for 
some  serviceman  with  more  time  in  serv- 
ice, on  regular  Army  personnel,  who  are 
expected  to  do  the  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam.  .    .     . 

It  has  even  been  suggested  by 
apologists  for  the  administration  that 
the  Job  Corps  experiment  In  Indiana  has 
not  proved  to  be  a  success  because 
Indiana  is  full  of  rightwing  extremists 
and  the  people  of  the  Hoosier  State  are 

hostile.  ,       ,  ..  ^  .__, 

This  is  utter  propaganda,  of  the  type 
we  are  accustomed  to  hearing,  and  the 
trutii  of  the  matter  is  that  the  people  of 
Indiana  have  sought  to  make  these  boys 

welcome.  ,»^^*«- 

An  Indianapolis  racetrack  operator 
recentiy  invited  about  30  of  the  corps- 
men  as  his  special  guests  for  an  evening  s 
racing,  and  they  responded  by  shouting 
obscenities  at  women;  creating  a  small- 
scale  riot  and  after  being  dispersed  from 
the  track,  threw  sticks  and  stones  hito  the 
crowds,  according  to  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  incident. 

In  an  effort  to  whitewash  the  situation 
at  Atterbury.  where  there  are  twice  as 
many  employees  on  the  payroll  as  there 
are  Job  Corps  men.  the  Job  Corps  heir- 
archy  has  dispatehed  "inspection  teams 

to  Atterbury.  ^  „f*„r 

Glowing  reports  have  been  issued  after 
these  trips.  My  information  is  Uiat  one 
group  of  inspectors  was  comprised  oi 
sociology  students  just  recently  gradu- 
ated from  college.  ,,  „«^ 
I  have  inspected  the  camp  myself  and 
found  the  vocational  training  facil- 
ities woefully  inadequate.  Perhaps  tne 
theory  bdilnd  such  a  program  is  good, 
but  the  administration  in  this  instance 

^^SidSSkpolis  News,  the  leading 
metropoUtan  afternoon  newspaper  In  In- 
SaiSutiafi  done  a  fine  Job  of  reporting 
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Incident 
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„  Hermann,  an  editorial  writer 

^Tews,  has  visited  the  camp  and 

many  people  connected  with 

His  writing  Is  informed,  ac- 

constructive.    I  offer  for  the 

Mr.  Hermann's  latest  story  on 

and  another  article  from  the 

Indiana|>olis  Star  depicting  the  recent 

at  the  Indianapolis  Speedrome. 

abides  follow: 

Indianapolis  Mews,  Sept.  28,  1965] 
'  Tatx  To  Closk  Job  Coeps? 
(By  Ross  Hermann) 
dlsciisslons   of   the    lU-fated    Job 
.__  at  Camp  Atterbury  have  tended 
one  of  the  more  obvious  solutions: 
close  Camp  Atterbury  and  send  Its 
o  centers  elsewhere? 
B  iggestlon  is  dismissed  without  serl- 
con  ilderatlon    by    Job    Corps    officials, 
them   Federal   Project    Manager    Dr. 
.  1  lennedy,  who  says  such  action  would 
e:  pensive  and  politically  explosive. 

state  of  affairs  at  Atterbury 

however,  that  it  might  be  more 

and    politically    embarrassing   to 

operating  the  center. 

iry's    most    recent     crisis,     which 

a  three-man  Inspection  team  from 

xin,  centers  on  the  lack  of  an  ef- 

°ocational  training  program,  a  con- 

wplch  caused  Federal  officials  to  stop 

Job    Corps    recruits    to    the    local 
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on  the  Atterbury  Job  Corps 


absence  of  new  recruits,  Atterbury's 
Qt  Is  dropping  steadily,  the  victim 
departiires  by  disenchanted  corps- 
transferrals  to  other  centers.  At 
Atterbury  has  only  269  trainees — 
jm  633  last  spring.  If  the  Federal 
new  assignments  remains  In  effect 
the  program  coxild  become  extinct 
n  accord. 

itrast.  Atterbury  now  has  498  em- 
twlce  the  niunber  of  corps- 


f  r  >m 


o?  n 


Program  Director  Dr.  James  Bryner 

the  press  that  development  of  the 

program   Lb  progressing  and   the 

have  a  capacity   enrollment  of 

by  next  May.     The  first  of 

recnilU,  he  says,  will  start  arriving 


Nov  >mber. 


vpon 


officials,  however,  are  more  guarded. 

team  expressed  favorable  re- 

leavlng  the  center,  but  no  deci- 

been  made  yet  on  whether  to  resume 

Federal     Director     Dr.      Otis 

Slngletffry,  who  will  receive  the  team's  report 

,  will  say  only  that  the  ban  will 

In  effect  "imtil  such  time  as  they 

me  beyond  any  doubt  that  a  suc- 

vocatlonal    training    program    is    In 


the   ban  In   effect   and   enrollment 

program  officials   have  continued 

money   in  an   attempt   to  regain 

favor.     With  an  estimated  $4 

ilready  spent  since  the  camp  opened 

officials   are    now   putting   out 

•1.7  million   to  renovate  barracks. 

$7  million  Is  expected  to  be  spent 

year — without  definite  assurance 

be  any  corpsmen  around  by  that 
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lemuB.  Last  week  he  dismissed  Procurement 
Director  Franklin  B.  Mltchum.  charging 
"sloppy  purchasing  procedvu-es."  Mltchum, 
In  turn,  charges:  "I  was  fired  because  I  re- 
peatedly questioned  purchase  orders  which 
I  thought  were  out  of  line.  I  tried  to  do  my 
duty  to  the  corps  and  the  taxpayers." 

Similarly,  Bryner  stated  recently  that  all 
troublemakers  had  been  weeded  out  of  the 
program.  Shortly  afterward,  according  to 
a  sheriff's  office  report,  corpsmen  were  In- 
volved m  a  riot  at  the  Indianapolis  Speed- 
rome, sparked  when  six  of  the  youths  shouted 
obscenities  at  women  entering  a  rest  room. 
What  might  have  happened  at  the  Speedrome 
If  "troublemakers"  had  not  already  departed 
the  program  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Official  policy  toward  discipline  Is  un- 
changed, despite  Atterbury's  periodic  out- 
breaks. Federal  officials,  mlndfiil  of  their 
prerogatives,  decline  to  give  the  local  direc- 
tor authority  to  dismiss  delinquents  from 
the  program.  Such  a  decision  can  come  only 
from  Washington.  And  Director  Bryner  says 
he  is  satisfied  with  present  procedvires  and 
declines  to  seek  such  authority. 

These  facts.  In  themselves.  Inspire  little 
confidence  in  the  corps'  futvue.  particularly 
If  the  ban  on  new  recruits  is  lifted.  Policies 
that  fall  to  control  269  corpsmen  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  do  better  with  2,600. 

SPKEDRoatE  Spectatoes,  Job  Corps  Men  Riot 
[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Sept.  20.  1965] 

A  woman  was  injured  Saturday  night  when 
a  riot  broke  out  at  the  Speedrwne,  KlUey 
Avenue  and  U.S.  52.  between  members  of  the 
Federal  Job  Corps  stationed  at  Camp  Atter- 
bury and  spectators,  a  deputy  sheriff  said. 

The  ruckus  started  when  6  Job  Corpw 
men,  sitting  at  the  south  end  of  the  race- 
track with  29  other  Job  Corps  members,  be- 
gan shouting  obscenities  at  wc«nen  entering 
a  restroom.  Deputy  Sheriff  D.  J.  Oberlles 
Bald. 

The  Job  Corps  youths  were  special  guests 
at  the  Speedrome. 

When  15  of  the  youths  went  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  restroom  at  the  back  of  the 
stands,  continuing  the  vocal  barrage.  Irri- 
tated spectators  sought  to  silence  them,  the 
deputy  said.  About  50  persons  were  Involved 
in  the  fracas. 

After  the  Job  Corps  youths  finally  were 
ushered  from  the  Speedrome.  the  six  who 
had  started  the  melee  retaliated  by  throw- 
ing sticks  and  atones  Into  the  crowd,  the 
deputy  reported. 

Arrival  of  police  and  deputies  halted  the 
melee. 

Mrs.  Shirley  McKlnney,  37  years  old,  1933 
Mann  Drive,  a  waitress  at  a  stand  operated 
by  her  husband,  George  N.  McKlnney,  37, 
suffered  lacerations  on  her  arms  when  she 
tried  to  stop  the  fighting,  the  deputy  said. 

Oberlles  declared  there  was  evidence  the 
Job  Corps  Men  who  started  the  fight  had  Il- 
legally purchased  beer. 

Oscar  Brlgenblne,  52,  2910  East  New  York 
Street,  entertainment  director  of  the  camp 
who  accompanied  the  youths,  said  he  was  not 
around  when  the  fighting  started. 

Speedrome  owner  Leroy  Warriner,  48, 
former  race  driver,  said  the  Jobs  Corps  Men 
would  never  again  be  invited  back  to  the 
Speedrome. 

Insfanctions  to  Stadent-Instmctors 
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facts    suggest    a    conclusion    from 

federal  and  local  Job  Corps  officials 

More  tlun  $7  million  could  be  saved 

were  closed  Inunedlately  and  the 

corpsmen  sent  to  other  centers. 

of  the  past  3  weeks  Indicate  the 

troubles  are  tenacious,  particularly 

kbsence  of  policy  changes  officials  so 

been  unwilling  to  make. 

ago.  Director  Bryner  fired  nine 
asBlstants"  (counselors)  and  de- 
actlon  solved  all  personnel  prob- 
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EDCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
able  Novice  G.  Fawcett,  president,  the 


Ohio  State  University,  delivered  a  very 
enlightening  address  to  the  town 
student-assistants  in  preparation  to 
their  welcoming  the  freshman  ladies  at 
O.S.U. 

President    Pawcett's    remarks    were 
made  on  September  22,  1965,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  BiS  follows: 
An  Address  bt  PaEsmEwr  Novice  G.  Pawcbtt, 
THS  Ohio  State  Univeesitt 

If  I  were  to  give  a  title  to  my  talk  this 
evening,  it  would  be  "Why  I  Like  Girls— Like 
You." 

This  gigantic  institution  Is  like  a  mighty 
rocket  whose  fuse  is  being  lighted  this  week— 
a  period  in  which  all  systems  are  checked 
and  placed  In  a  "go"  position.  I  trust  that 
the  launching  will  go  as  smoothly  as  did  that 
of  Gemini  5  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  success 
of  our  mission,  of  course,  and  the  significance 
of  the  data  to  be  retrieved  will  be  determined 
primarily  by  the  readiness  of  the  university 
to  receive  Its  payload. 

And  what  Is  that  payload?  It  Is  the  stu- 
dents— not  simply  because  they  want  to  make 
the  Joxirney,  but  rather  because  this  uni- 
versity is  here  as  a  vehicle  through  which 
the  minds  of  men — and  of  women  like  you— 
can  find  expression  in  all  manner  of  form 
that  keeps  alive  and  growing  a  unique  way  of 
life;  that  champions  freedom;  that  empha- 
sizes compassion;  that  thrives  on  the  love  ot 
one's  fellow  man;  that  places  the  honest 
quest  for  truth  above  all  other  values. 

I  know  I  need  not  lecture  you  (you  who 
are  the  vlgorovis  and  trusted  student  leaders 
on  this  campus)  but  permit  me,  please,  to 
share  with  you  an  episode  that  I  hope  may 
come  to  your  minds  as  you  meet  the  quiet  or 
noisy,  timid  or  bold,  frightened  or  overcon- 
fident, plain  or  glamorous.  Introverted  or 
intrepid  freshman  who  may  attempt  to  avoid 
you  or  who  may  seek  your  assistance. 

A  traveler  nearlng  a  great  city  asked  a 
man  seated  by  the  wayside,  "What  are  the 
people  like  In  the  city?"  and  the  response 
was: 

"How  were  the  people   where  jrou  came 

"A  terrible  lot,"  the  traveler  repUed. 
"Mean,  untrustworthy,  detestable  In  all  re- 
spects." 

"Ah,"  said  the  sage,  "You  will  find  them 
the  same  In  the  city  ahead." 

Scarcely  was  the  first  traveler  gone  when 
another  one  stopped  and  also  Inquired  about 
the  people  In  the  city  before  him.  Again  the 
old  man  asked  about  the  people  In  the  place 
the  traveler  had  left. 

"They  were  fine  people,  honest.  Industri- 
ous, and  generous  to  a  fault.  I  was  sorry  to 
leave,"  declared  the  second  traveler. 

Resi>onded  the  venerable  one:  "So  you  will 
find  them  In  the  city  ahead." 

Hiunan  nature,  as  you  know.  Is  a  variable 
and  unpredictable  quality,  but  I  shall  be  so 
bold  as  to  predict  that  most  of  the  new  stu- 
dents you  meet  will  be  endowed  with  a  posi- 
tive and  enthusiastic  attitude  toward  their 
exciting  venture  In  higher  education.  You 
yourselves  are  aware  of  what  an  Inspiring 
and  enriching  experience  that  vent\u-e  can 
be,  and  I  know  that  your  own  enthusiasm 
and  sense  of  values  will  be  communicated  to 
all  those  with  whom  you  have  contact. 

What  are  some  of  the  Insights  and  atti- 
tudes which  wUl  help  these  young  men  and 
women  orient  themselves  toward  a  new  way 
of  life  and  make  this  an  eventfiol  and  mean- 
ingful year  for  them?  Certainly  loyalty  to 
their  university  and  pride  in  being  a  mem- 
ber of  this  conuniinlty  of  scholars  are  among 
the  Important  attitudes  of  mind  with  which 
to  approach  the  enriching  Intellectual  ex- 
perience which  awaits  our  new  students. 
Again,  I  believe  that  most  of  ovir  young  schol- 
ars will  possess  those  attributes. 

As  you  well  know,  there  Is  much  to  be 
proud  of  here — our  position  as  one  of  the 
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-««t  versatUe  and  comprehensive  unlverrt 
Sff  in  Se  united  States,  our  achievements 
K^1«8WP'  °^  '^^^^y  importiMit  reeea^ 
2,!r^  which  are  helping  to  shape  a  ba*- 
E'^J^e  for  mankind,  our  responsible  stu- 
!SLt  TOvemment  organizations,  and  ow 
l*StttSr^««l*^^-  «*'**•  recreational. 
SSWlce  activities.  ^^««^' J^f  ^ 
^  neelect  a  prtdef ul  reference  to  the  60 
^±^^oci^e^  which  flourish  on  thte 
S^JTpresentlng  a  powerful  Incentive  and 
SKie  tothose  Who  would  strive  for  out- 
Smtoi  scholarship,  leadership,  service,  and 

^^^16  days  ago  I  answered   l^  Tokyo, 
unan    for   the   Ohio   State  University   the 
fXaU  of  300  universittes  from  more  than 
S^SunWes  and  territories  In  the  world  as 
i  c«t  a  ballot  In  a  formal  ceremony  where 
Uimage  barriers  were  overcome  with  ease. 
^Srfducators  were  striving  for  a  qi^^ 
^  BCholariy  endeavor  that  marks  the  truly 
iShtened    man;     where    the    quert  Jar 
Sedge      transcended     every      Po^l"^ 
Smghtfand  where  men  for  7  days  wwe 
JSwTflrst  and  nationals  »econd    seektogte 
Diace  opportunity  for  the  education  of  peo- 
JiiboVrother  thoughts.     Never  before  had 
^  full  influence  of  this  university  In  the 
world  of  higher  education  come  so  clearly 
lirto  focus  for  me,  and  again  I  was  proud  of 
Ohio  State,  as  I  know  you  are. 

You  see,  therefore,  why  I  want  all  of  our 
new  students  to  make  ^«^  «*^a^"  .f  ^i 
ine  "I'm  glad  I  came  to  Ohio  State.  i 
^t  tiiem  to  be  aware  of  the  vitality  and 
purposes  of  tills  university,  stimulated  by 
the  knowledge  tiiat  here.  In  tills  p  ace,  tiiey 
are  participating  In  the  most  exciting  and 
rewarding  venture  that  can  arouse  the  mind 
of  man— the  exchange  of  greet  Ideas,  the 
search  for  truth,  and  the  acquisition  of  that 
wlfldran  which  will  make  life  more  meaning- 
ful and  more  humane. 


It  is  my  hope  that  our  new  students  wlU 
come  to  us  with  an  attitude  of  responsibility 
to  the  university  community,  to  their  feuf 
students,  and  to  the  great  oPPO^Mf  "?*» 
which  exist  for  them  here.  Only  with  this 
insight  Into  the' basic  values  that  govern 
their  new-found  freedom  wUl  they  achieve 
the  quality  of  intellectual  maturity  that  will 
enable  them  to  become  effective  leaders  and 
participants  In  the  life  of  the  campus  and 
In  our  democratic  society. 

Above  all  else,  I  hope  that  our  students 
will  come  with  a  disciplined  mind,  an  In- 
quisitive spirit,  a  sensitivity  to  beauty,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  excitement  of  challeng- 
ing Ideas.  With  those  qualities,  which  are 
Indispensable  to  successful  and  satisfying 
scholarly  endeavor,  our  young  students  may 
the  sooner  come  to  know  the  power  and  the 
pleasures  that  reside  In  knowledge  newly 
gained  and  the  unsuspected  energies  of  their 
own  creative  spirit. 

If  I  were  addressing  the  new  students,  I 
might  add  this  guide  to  self-knowledge,  this 
method  of  discovering  new  horizons  and  en- 
joying old  ones,  which  was  compiled  by 
David  McCord  of  Harvard  University: 

You  must  have  more  than  methods,  philos- 
ophies, professions,  languages,  and  appa- 
ratus to  attain  your  goals. 

You  must  leam  to  discover  the  true  mean- 
ing of  culture  and  that  scraps  of  informa- 
tion have  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

You  must  be  able  to  distinguish  honest 
sentiment  from  sentimentality,  and  to  in- 
form the  exactness  of  scholarship  with  the 
Inexactness  of  poetry. 

You  must  strengthen  your  Verglllan  In- 
heritance of  the  delight  In  landscape,  the 
sea.  the  stars,  and  all  the  skymarks  of  the 
night,  and  the  physical  world  In  which  you 
Uve. 

You  must  leam  that  individual  taste  la 
but  a  changing  pattern  of  constant  values. 


and  in  acquiring  good  taste  you  must  leam 
to  weigh  and  discriminate.  ^^ 

You  must  assimilate  all  you  can  from  tte 
companionship  ot  books  and  pictures,  the 
inspiration  of  noble  architecture,  from  mu- 
tde  and  sreat  art.  . 

You  must  be  like  tiie  ancient  Greeks  whMi 
It  was  said  of  them  that  they  possessed    the 
power  of  thinking  before  they  acted 
and  of  acting,  too." 

Yours  Is  a  high  and  Joyous  privilege  this 
week,  one  th&t  probably  will  not  ^J^^ 
by  faculty  or  staff.  I  do  not  say  ^^}<^' 
for  you  wUl  dlrectiy  touch  the  lives  of  the 
young  students  during  this  process  of  orten- 
tation— you  will  touch  them  to  a  de^ 
which  I  envy  from  my  place  of  an  rtrt- 
tlmes  distant  lectern.  You  will  exercise  the 
noeltivenees  of  hxunan  encounter  as  you  help 
Sur  young  people  prepare  for  the  great  task 
of  learning  that  lies  ahead. 

If  this  seems  too  loftr  or  distant  a  phi- 
losophy, let  me  hasten  to  say  that  It !»  really 
lS^  mbrt  practical  of  stuff.  WltiUn  It  Use 
the  essence  of  compassion  and  wisdom.  «nd 
the  abUlty  to  bring  your  beet  srtves  *o JOm 
aerrice  of  otiiers.  What  I  am  saying  Is  tiiat 
each  one  of  you  to  vital  to  this  PW«"  <* 
orientation  and  that  no  contact  made  wUi 
fsdl  to  have  Its  influence. 

Lest  you  think  your  Influence  Is  not  Im- 
portant, remember  that  when  the  fresh^ 
San  woman  and  her  mother,  laden  wltti 
the  tonnage  so  essential  to  » Jo^8jl*2[i! 
college  debut,  face  you,  the  radiance  of  tJ^ 
university  and  all  that  It  stands  for  will  be 
reflected  In  you.  In  their  eyes,  you  wlllbe 
the  image  of  this  university.  And  no  bet- 
ter image  could  they  have,  for  you  are  tte 
select.  You  are  the  leaders  In  whom  the 
dean  of  women  and  her  staff  and  all  of  us 
In  central  administration  place  our  confi- 
dence.   And  Uttte  wonder. 

I  know  many  among  you  personally.  Some 
of  you  have  caUed  at  our  home  for  an  evening 
chat.     Some  of  you  I  have  been  I>rtvJi^«* 
to  know  in  student  organizations.     OW^ers 
have  called  at  my  ofllce.    Just  as  you  lift  tte 
aspirations  of  tl>e  new  student,  you  ""  my 
confidence  in  mankind.   Your  unselfish  shar- 
ing of  yovurselvee  during  the  nert  several 
da^s  Ignites  In  me  the  energy  to  serve  your 
university  as  weU  as  I  can.     Without JtoU. 
you   renew   my  faith  In  all   tea*  \V^- 
What,  tiien.  do  you  seek  to  bring  to  this 
service  to  which  you  have  so  graclouslywid 
jrenerously     committed     yourselves?    Wliat 
climate  will  you  create?    What  values,  which 
you  hold  and  live  by,  will  be  emulated  by 
those  whose  Uves  you  touch?  _.  ^  _ 

I  have  every  confidence  that  your  wisdom 
and  experience  will  Influence  the  new  stu- 
dents at  the  beginning  of  their  great  adven- 

1  To  go  with  courage  and  without  feax. 

2  To  go  with  confldence,  yet  not  proud. 
3.  To  go  with  kindness,  cwnpasslon   and 

courtesy,  yet  resolutely. 

4  To  go  honestly  as  individuals  with  the 
strength  and  elasticity  to  cooperate  with  fel- 
low men,  applying  each  day  the  testr-ls  it 
right  or  Is  It  wrong? 

5.  To  go  In  truth. 

6  To  go  with  eagerness  at  life,  knowmg 
there  Is  llttie  enough  time,  yet  taking  the 
time  to  understand. 

7.  To  go  with  patience. 

8.  To  go  with  freedom  and  yet  know  the 
boundaries  of  values. 

9.  To  go  with  reason. 

10.  To  go  creatively. 

11.  To  go  spiritually. 

12.  To  go  ethically. 

13  To  go  with  respect,  knowing  that  re- 
spect cannot  be  forced,  that  cooperation 
cannot  be  coereed.  and  that  loyalty  cannot 
be  demanded. 

14.  And  finally,  to  go  in  faith  in  the  qu^t 
for  intellectual  excellence  to  which  this 
university  Is  dedicated. 


The  Teacher  mad  Our  Social  Cruw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or  JT  »B»»fa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  when  many  of 
our  national,  educational,  and  religious 
leaders  seem  to  be  more  Interested  In  en- 
couraging lawlessness.  Irresponsibility, 
and  revolt  against  morality.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  have  a  prominent  educator  re- 
mind us  of  the  basic  values  to  which  we 
must  be  dedicated. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Birmingham 
City  Teachers'  Institute,  Dr.  Houston 
Cole,  president  of  Jacksonville  State 
College  at  Jackson,  Ala.,  told  the  as- 
sembled teachers: 

•nie  time  has  come  tor  the  teachers  of  this 
country  to  lead  the  greatest  demonstration 
in  history  of  the  Nation.  By  careful  plan- 
ning and  effective  teaching  they  must 
demonstrate  against  the  forces  of  lawless- 
ness. Indifferent  citizenship,  and  moral 
deterioration. 

Dr.  Cole's  message  is  so  full  of  chal- 
lenge for  all  Americans  that  I  would  like 
to  include  It  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
The  address  follows: 
Thb  Teacher  and  Ooa  Social  Ceisis 
We  are  living  in  an  age  of  abundance,  of 
challenge,  and  of  violence.    While  our  eco- 
nomic weU-belng  and  sclentlflc  wonders  grow 
and  expand,  our  social  problems  threaten  the 
stability  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Today  we  enjoy  economic  plenty,  a  longer 
Bpan  on  earth,  and  a  ceaseless  reduction  of 
the  physical  efforts  necessary  for  making  a 
Uvellhood.  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
we  can'  expect  new  forms  of  food,  new  types 
of  energy,  and  Improvements  In  our  auto- 
mated processes.  The  country  might  weU  be 
at  the  threshold  of  an  economic  order  where 
It  wlU  no  longer  know  poverty  and  want. 

Despite  these  material  blessings,  however, 
deep  and  dark  social  shadows  fall  across  our 
nath  These  storm  clouds  have  been  ac- 
cum^atlng  for  years,  and  now  their  full  fury 
Is  upon  us.  Youth  is  on  the  move.  Prom  the 
thirties  through  the  flfties.  our  youngsters 
were  designated— in  order— as  ^^ej^t-  *e* 
silent,  and  the  beat  generations.  Now  they 
are  referred  to  as  the  explosive  generation. 

Some  are  turning  to  demonstrations,  some 
to  rebellion  against  authority,  and  others  to 
outright   violence.     During   the   past   year, 
revolts  have  resulted  In  academic  impedi- 
ments, increase  In  crime,  and  the  loss  of  life. 
We  have  seen  the  operations  of  great  uni- 
versities halted,  the  dignity  and  sacredness 
of  the  White  House  violated,   and   general 
noting  that  has  brought  senseless  desUuc- 
tlon  of  property  and  life.    No  place  has  been 
too  sacred  for  attack.     Churches  and  ceme- 
teries have  felt  the  ravages  of  teenage  gnngs 
who   frankly   admitted   that   they    were   re- 
volting against  Ood. 

causes 
In  this  period  of  social  upheaval,  the  ques- 
tion is  being  asked:  Why  these  revolts,  these 
demonstrations,  and  these  riots? 

Many  explanations  are  offered.  Some  say 
that  youngsters  are  rebelling  against  the  au- 
tonuit  and  not  "The  Lord's  Supper."  -They 
point  out  tiiat  auton^ted  life  and  the  new 
freedom  of  leisure  have  reduced  the  mdmd- 
ual  to  a  mathematical  cipher.  Others  say  It 
is  the  growing  impersonality  of  our  ever- 
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It  to  a  feeling  of  meanlngless- 
,  to  parental  permissiveness,  and 
tHeakdowns. 

youngsters  to  be  blamed  for  their 
In  a  society  where  a  sizable  ele- 
he  popiilatlon  recognizes  the  prln- 
freedom    without    restraint,    lust 
lov»,    life    without    meaning,    and 
work,  how  can  we  expect  any- 
social   upheaval?    In  an   enter- 
world  where  Illicit  sex  Is  elevated 
as  entertainment  and  violence  Is 
as  a  good   form  of  amusement 
re  expect  restraint  from  our  youth? 
sowed  to  the  wind  and  we  are 
ng  the  whirlwind. 
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must  find  the  causes  of  our 
dldturbances  and  contribute  her  best 
tqward   eliminating   them.     Next    to 
the  teacher  exercises  the  greatest 
in  the  life  of  the  child.     She  is  In 
to  b\iUd  a  better  society  than  the 
and  the  policeman.    If  this  is  not 
our  claims  for  the  benefits  of  edu- 
false. 
qiiestion  poses  itself:  What  can  teach- 
^t  woxild  be  helpful  in  the  long  run, 
we  shifted  emphasis  from  the  ma- 
to  the  humanistic  approach, 
the  past  two  decades,  I  fear  we 
ma(clmized   the   economic   benefits   of 
and  minimized  Its  h\unan  values, 
^ne  to  sleep  on  a  full  stomach  and 
beo  xne  oblivious  to  the  factors  of  the 
1  pirlt.     We  have  allowed  the  tech- 
life  to  obscure  human  meaning 
purjtose 


are  at  the  point  where  we  must 

and   personalize   education   more 

materialize  it  lees.     When  cynicism  pre- 

must    be    subetltuted;     where 

occiirs,  purposes  and  goals 

round. 

well  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 

•resent  past.    There  is  still  a  plac« 

and  vision.     Economic  laws  change 

laws  are  eternal.    Let  us  teach  the 

principles  of  the  jet  age  but  the 

principles  of  the  horse-and-buggy  era. 

splrl  tual  principles  of  the  good  life  that 

yesterday  will  be  true  tomorrow 


of  the  more  serious  phases  of  the  bill- 
board bill. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Thx   Bnx  roB  Bn^LBOAaos 

The  administration's  highway  beautiflca- 
tlon  bill  is  one  of  those  measures  which 
arouses  such  strong  emotions  that  it  Is  hard 
for  many  people  to  discuss  It  with  reasoned 
calm.  However,  it  seems  to  us  that  you  can 
be  on  the  side  of  beauty  and  against  the  mis- 
use of  billboards  and  still  quite  properly 
question  some  features  of  the  bill. 

For  Instance,  the  version  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  House  exempts  from 
billboard  controls  Industrially  or  commer- 
cially zoned  land  along  highways — land 
which,  incidentally,  now  largely  contains  a 
far  worse  collection  of  affronts  to  the  eye 
than  highway  rights-of-way  in  open  coun- 
try. And  it  permits  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  veto,  if  he  chooses.  State  or  local 
moves  to  rezone  for  industry  or  commerce 
along  highways  not  so  zoned  now. 

The  old  States  rights  flag  has  become  so 
tattered  that  maybe  one  more  rent  in  it  is 
not  going  to  make  much  difference  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  step  into  the  complexities  of 
local  zoning  restrictions  not  only  would  be 
burdening  that  office  with  a  well-nigh  im- 
possible job  but  would  also  be  a  remarkable 
intrusion  of  Government  authority. 

Perhaps  a  more  compelling  reason  for  a 
little  less  haste  in  the  handling  of  this  bill 
is  its  probable  cost,  which  nobody  as  yet  has 
flgvired  out.  There  already  is  a  billboard  con- 
trol program  of  sorts  in  effect  on  the  41.000- 
mlle  Interstate  highway  system,  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  in  effect  bribes  the 
States  to  curb  roadside  signs.  The  new  plan 
directs  that  owners  would  be  paid  for  moving 
their  signs  and  for  moving  or  screening  auto 
jimk  yards  along  those  41,000  miles  of  roads 
and.  in  addition,  along  the  225.000-niile  pri- 
mary system,  some  of  which  now  is  adorned 
with  40  years'  accumulation  of  all  sorts  of 
debris.  The  Government  would  put  up  73 
percent  of  the  cost,  the  States  the  rest. 

Since  that's  the  case,  little  consolation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Senate's  amendment 
hopefully  directing  that  cost  data  be  de- 
veloped at  some  future  date.  However  de- 
sirable highway  beauty  may  be,  any  reason- 
able sense  of  priorities  would  suggest  that 
it  hardly  rates  a  blank  check. 


has  come  for  the  teachers  of  this 
to  lead  the  greatest  demonstration 
of  the  Nation.     By  careful  plan- 
effective  teaclilng  they  must  dem- 
against  the  forces  of  lawlessness, 
citizenship,  and  moral  deteriora- 
must  not  feel  that  they  are  the 
personal  and  Impersonal  circiun- 
( >ver  which  they  have  no  control, 
not  allow  the  half-wits,  the  no- 
punks,  and  the  hoodlxmiis  to  take 
country. 

y  will  be  long,  the  road  will  be 
the  task  will  be  difficult.  But  if 
the  rewards  will  be  great. 


T  ley 
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The  Bin  for  BiUboards 


ESTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  ursday,  September  30. 1965 

Mr.  PERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
>us  consent  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix bf  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  uie  September  22,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  covering  one 


employment,  and  housing  (1966,  1975,  and 
each  mid-decade  thereafter)  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houm 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  the  need  for  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  population  and  housing  is  essen- 
tial to  the  systematic  planning  for  growth 
by  both  governmental  bodies  and  private 
enterprise;  and 

Whereas  sample  sxurveys  now  made  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  on  housing,  education, 
welfare,  employment,  agriculture,  and  other 
governmental  programs  would  substantially 
increase  in  value  and  reliability  if  they  could 
be  related  to  complete  census  coimts  that 
were  no  more  than  6  years  old;  and 

Whereas  these  sample  surveys  cannot  take 
the  place  of  a  complete  population  count  ob- 
tained by  the  census;  and 

Whereas  the  annual  rate  of  population 
growth  today  exceeds  that  spanning  a  decade 
at  the  time  when  the  census  was  first  taken 
in  1790;  and 

Whereas  even  the  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness censuses  are  now  taken  every  5  years: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Greater  Greenville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  goes  on  record  as  tw- 
ing  in  favor  of  a  simplified  middecade  census 
as  provided  for  in  H.R.  6183  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  furnished  to  Represen- 
tative H.  O.  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics;  the  South  Carolina  congressional 
delegation;  and  to  other  interested  parties  in 
the  furtherance  of  this  objective. 


Greater  Greenville,  S.C.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Supports  H.R.  6183,  a  Mid- 
decade  Censns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF   WEST   VIHGI^^IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 1965 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  resolution  of 
the  Greater  Greenville,  S.C.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  support  of  H.R.  6183,  my 
bill  which  provides  for  a  middecade  cen- 
sus of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  starting  in  1966.  This  resolu- 
tion is  well  conceived  and  very  much  to 
the  point.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  representative  of  the  feelings  of 
local  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  In  favor  of  a  middecade  census. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution    Supporting    Bill    Authorizing 
Mm-DECADE  Census  of  Population 

Whereas  House  bill  H.R.  6183  providing 
for  a  mid-decade  census  of  population,  un- 


Federal  Spending 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF  cAurouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Prof.  Roger  A.  Freeman  which  appeared 
in  the  September  21,  1965,  issue  of  Na- 
tional Review. 

Professor  Freeman,  who  Is  with  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  Stanford  University,  is  a 
noted  and  highly  respected  analyst.  In 
the  article  he  contrasts  current  trends  in 
Federal  spending  for  national  defense 
and  for  welfare  programs.  I  believe  the 
article  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public. 

The  article  follows: 

Article  bt  Roger  A.  Freeman 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  troubled  by  the 
explosive  growth  of  governmental  activities 
in  recent  years  and  by  the  threat  they  pose 
to  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual can  relax.  We  have  all  been  mistaken 
and  Government  isn't  really  growing  when 
we  view  it  in  meaningful  terms.  I  have  that 
on  the  highest  authority  in  the  land.  The 
President  himself  said  so  in  a  speech  to  the 
CED  (Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment) :  "Total  Federal  spending  in  1965  will 
be  the  lowest  in  14  years  in  terms  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Nondefense  spending  will 
t>e  lower  than  it  was  30  years  ago  in  terms  of 
our  gross  national  product  ( GNP) .  There 
are  fewer  Federal  employees  now  than  there 
were  a  year  ago  when  I  took  office."  Mr. 
Johnson  also  offered  a  cheerful  outlook  in  his 
January  1965  budget  message:  "•  •  "we 
have  good  reason  to  expect  that  Government 
expenditures  In  the  years  ahead  will  grow 
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— •  .lowly  than  the  gross  national  product, 
?fSat  the  ratio  of  Federal  spending  to  our 
Stftl  output  will  continue  to  decline  " 

we  orobably  ought  to  feel  as  comforted  by 
T  ?j?^urance8  as  the  B-foot-tall  traveler 
Z^VBB  told  that  the  river  he  was  aboutto 
^Cd  an  average  depth  of  3  feet.  The 
2^  has  it  that  he  drowned  nevertheless,  a 
5^n,  of  averages.  Federal  officials  and 
See  are  now^ooding  the  public  with 
Siy  statements  such  as  those  I  cited  above 
Sch  unless  contA^dJcted,  are  bound  to 
iown  us  in  a  sea  of  confusion. 

budget  comparisons  deceptive 
Total  Federal  spending  in  1965  as  a  per- 
Jtage  of  GNP  is  not  the  lowest  in  14  yews 
S  nondefense  spending  in  relation  to  GNP 
u^not  lower  in  1965  that  it  was  in  1935,  it 
ta  hiaher.     Federal    employment   has    been 
rtsbl^at  2.345.000  in  November  1963  and  in 
itov  1965— only  because  most  of  the  new  or 
aroanded  Federal   programs  are   being   car- 
ried out  through  State  and  local  government 
BnDloyees  whose  number  has  been  soaring, 
^er   Federal    pressure    and    with    Federal 
financing.    WhUe  those  employees  are  statte- 
tlcaUy  classified  as  State  and   local,  many 
of  them  carry  out  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
ereas   work  under  orders  from  Washington 
burwius,  and  are  at  least  partly  paid  from 
Federal  funds.    Federal  subventions  to  State 
and  local  governments  have  quadrupled  in 
the  past  10  years.    L.B.J.'s  boast  in  his  budget 
message  that  Federal  employment  grew  pro- 
portionately less  than  the  VS.  population  in 
the  past  10  years  neglected  to  mention  that 
during  that  time  civilian  government  em- 
ployment (Federal,  State,  local)   shot  up  43 
percent— compared  with  an  increase  In  popu- 
Ution  of  only  18  percent  and  in  private  em- 
ployment of  11  percent.    Ten  years  ago  there 
was  one  person  on  the  public  clvUlan  pay- 
roll for  every  eight  in  private  employment. 
Today  that  ratio  is  down  to  1  to  6.3.    Where 
wUl  it  be  10  or  20  years  hence  at  that  rate  of 

"progress"?  ^  ,  «,  j 

When  Mr.  Johnson  talked  about  "totel  Fed- 
CTal  spending"  he  was  using  an  incorrect 
term.  It  is  evident  from  the  tables  in  his 
January  1965  budget  that  he  was  referring 
not  to  the  cash-consolidated  budget  but  to 
the  administrative  budget  which  now  ex- 
cludes about  one-fourth  of  all  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  administrative  budget,  when  first  es- 
tablished, was  intended   to  give  a  compre- 
hensive plcttu-e  of  Federal  income  and  outgo. 
It   still    included    97    percent    of    the    cash 
flow  in  the  late    1940'8.     But   then   several 
major  items  were  shifted  from  the  admin- 
istrative   budget    to    so-caUed    trust    funds 
whose  annual  total  now  exceeds  $30  billion. 
The  start  of  such  a  big  new  program  as  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  in  1956  boosted 
Federal  road  spending  from  less  than  a  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  annually — but  it  reduced 
highway     costs      in      the      administrative 
budget    to    almost    nothing.      Some    of    the 
sharpest    expansions    in    Federal    spending 
have  taken  place  In  social  seciulty  and  un- 
employment  benefits    which   are   channeled 
through  trust  funds.    Medicare  will  not  add 
to  the  administrative    budget    but    wlU    of 
course  boost  Federal  spending  very  substan- 
tially.   So  to  compare  the  size  of  the  admin- 
istrative budget  in  1965  with  earlier  years  is 
outright  deception. 

1984    BY    19847 

The  term  "total  Federal  spending"  which 
Mr.  Johnson  tised  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  cash -consolidated  budget  (payments  to 
the  public)  which  includes  transactions  in 
the  administrative  budget  as  well  as  in  the 
trust  accoimts.  The  cash  budget  has  come 
into  increasing  use  In  recent  years  as  a  more 
comprehensive  and  meaningful  yardstick  of 
Federal  spending.  In  fact,  both  JJ-K.  and 
L3.J.  have  repeatedly  expressed  preference 
for  the  cash  budget,  not  necessarily  because 
it  is  more  inclusive  but  because  It  shows  a 


smaUer  deficit:  only  Wl  billion  over  the  past 
rWs  compared  with  $29  WUlon  In  the 
administrative  budget.  But  when  It  canes  to 
historical  comporlBons  L3J.  ooa-lonidly 
likes  to  shift  back  to  the  admlnlstrattve 
budget  Ijecause  It  excludes  some  ot  the  fast- 
est growing  spending  categories. 

"Total  Federal  spending,"  l.e.,  payments 
to  the  public,  in  fiscal  1965  equaled  18  per- 
cent of  GNP,  or  slightly  more  than  It  did  In 
3  years  during  the  mid-1950's,  according  to 
the  President's  latest  Budget  In  Brief  (p.  76) . 
Even  so,  total  Federal  spending  appears  to 
have  established  a  remarkable  record  of  sta- 
bUlty  In  proportion  to  GNP  over  the  1952- 
65  period  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  apparently 
referred.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  gov- 
ernmental growth  has  come  to  a  halt.  The 
overall  total  simply  hides  an  unprecedented 
expansion  In  domestic  welfare  programs  be- 
hind a  sharp  relative  cutback  in  outiays  for 
national  defense,  as  shown  in  the  table .» 


Federal  expenditures,  1955  and  1965    (pay- 
ments to  the  public) 
[DoUsrs  in  billions] 


Total. 


Defense  related ■ 

National  defense 

Space  research  and 

technology 

International  aflsira 

and  flnanc* - 

Veterans  services  and  bena- 

fits 

Interest  on  the  debt 

DomesUc  services 

Health,  labor,  and 

welfare 

Education. 

Commcrco  and  trans- 
port (highways) 

Natural  resources 

AU  other 


igss 


$7a8 


igu> 


Increase 
(percent) 


$121.4 


4Z0 
40.9 


2.0 

5.1 

4.7 

17.9 

9.5 
.4 

1.1 
1.3 
5.6 


60.7 
62.8 

4.0 

2.0 

0.0 

8.5 

47.2 

2S.0 
1.6 

7.4 
2.8 
6.7 


+T2 


+30 
+29 

+502 

+1 

+17 

+81 

+164 

+204 
+287 

+541 

+128 

+19 


i»ta  of  growth  in  private  spending  for  an- 
other decade  or  two  would  give  us  the  Gov- 
ernment-directed, centralized  society  Oewg* 
Orw^  pictured.  It  Is  understandable  that 
President  JohiMWi  stopped  long-range  pro- 
iectlons  of  governmental  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures which  the  Budget  Bureati  had 
Storied  to  develop.  They  might  have  drawu 
too  realistic  a  picture  of  the  future  of  th» 

°  pSiSS'^Se  most  significant  yardstick  for 
measuring  Individual  versus  socialized  d««l- 
^onmakl^  Is  the  ratio  between  personal 
consumption  expenditures  and  goyemmental 
spending  for  domestic  purposes;  I*.,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  sums  which  the  indi- 
vidual lays  out  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  those  ttie  government  "PJf^  *« 
him.*  Here  is  what  happened  over  the  past 
decade.  ^^^^    y^^^ 

1954         1964 

Personal   consumption $234        *386 

Government  expenditures 
(Federal-state-local)    for 
domestic  services ^  **^ 

Ratio   (percent)— "  " 

Only  in  future  years,  when  the  pawlng  of 

time  gives  us  a  broader  perspective  sliBll  we 
be  able  to  recognize  tiiat  tiie  most  significant 
transfer  from  private  to  public  decisionmak- 
ing over  money  took  place  neither  ^  the 
1930's  nor  in  the  Immediate  postwar  perioa. 
but  during  the  1950's  and  igscs. 

Though  some  public  officials  like  to  blame 
defense  for  our  crushing  tax  burden,  those 
costs  are  responsible  for  a  shrinking  share 
of  public  spending.  In  the  annual  battles 
over  the  division  of  public  funds,  over  the 
slicing  of  the  budget  doUar,  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  almost  always  lost  out  to  the  poli- 
tically charmed  services — domestic  welfar* 
programs,  lobbied  for  by  powerful,  weU  or- 
ganized, special  Interest  groups. 


1  These  are  official  estimates  of  January  1965  Treasury 
Secretary  Fowler  disclosed  on  July  21  that  the  defen.se- 
re^^i^^sts  in  fiscal  1M6  actually  had  run  close  to 
$2  000.000.000  lower,  domestic  services  $2,500,000,000 
hlghe  than  estimates.  Thus,  the  analysis  above  und«> 
stttcs  the  discrepancy  between  defense  and  welfare 
spendini;  trends 

The  slight  rise  In  defense  outlays  from 
their  post-Korea  low  was  largely  consumed 
by  higher  prices.  But  domestic  services  mul- 
tiplied two  and  a  half  times— an  mcrease  of 
164  percent  over  a  10-year  period  when  popu- 
lation and  prices  advanced  only  aix)ut  18  per- 
cent each.  Proponento  of  big  government 
usually  explain  this  expansion  as  having  been 
made  necessary  by  a  "lag"  on  the  part  of 
State  and  local  governments.  But  the  spend- 
ing of  State  and  local  governments  from 
their  own  sources  meanwhile  shot  up  110 
percent,  of  which  lees  than  40  percent  can 
be  attributed  to  greater  population  and  high- 
er prices. 

While  public  spending  for  civUlan  purposes 
lumped  164  percent,  personal  consumption— 
that  Is  the  outiays  which  individuals  and 
families  Incur  for  themselves  for  necesslttra 
and  pleasures— rose  only  65  percent:  food  39 
percent,  clothing  53  percent,  housing  73  per- 
cent, automobiles  81  percent,  etc.  On  a  per 
capita,  constant  dollar  basis,  personal  con- 
sumption increased  22  percent,  governmental 
spending  (Federal-State-local)  for  domestic 
purposes  70  percent.  These  trends  provide 
a  pungent  comment  on  John  Galbraiths 
myth  that  consumers  are  luxuriating  while 
government  Is  being  starved.  Continued  ex- 
pansion of  public  services  at  three  times  the 


'A  14-year  comparison  (1952-65)  would 
show  an  even  stronger  contrast  between 
the  growth  of  defense  spending  (27  per- 
cent) and  of  domestic  services  (330  per- 
cent). But  because  1952  might  be  called 
a  war  year,  I  thought  It  fairer  to  present 
a  10-year  comparison. 


DEFENSE  HAS  COME  SECOND 

Rapid  demobilization  after  World  War  XL 
lowered  military  costs  to  a  mere  17  percent 
of  all  public  (Federal-state-local)  expendl- 
ttires  In  1950.    That  unilateral  disarmament 
led  to  the  Korean  war  which,  in  turn,  boosted 
defense  spending  to  40  percent  of  all  Govern- 
ment costs  in  1953.    Ever  since,  the  share  of 
the  military  has  been  declining  and  grad- 
ually slid  to  26  percent  by  1964.     If  we  in- 
clude outlays  for  space  and  foreign  aid,  the 
cost  of  national  security  may  be  said  to  equal 
30  percent  of  aU  governmental  spending  in 
the  United  States.    We  now  devote  only  half 
as  great  a  share  of  our  GNP  to  national  de- 
fense as  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Timothy  Sos- 
novy,  Soviet  economy  specialist  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  demonstrated  in  an  Inctelve  anal- 
ysis of  "The  Soviet  MlUtary  Budget."  In  the 
April  1964  Foreign  Afl'alrs. 

When  L3J.  started  to  work  on  the  1965 
budget,  the  Tuesday  morning  foUowlng 
JJ.K.'s  burial,  he  realized  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  not  prepared  for  the  vast 
expansion  In  public  spending  which  his  do- 
mestic schemes  required.  There  was  only 
one  way  to  present  a  modest  overall  budget 
total  while  pushing  the  gravy  projects  of  the 
Great  Society:  slash  national  defense.  Hia 
Defense  Secretary's  ability  to  carry  out  thU 
policy  made  Mr.  McNamara  L.BJ.'s  hero  and 
strong  man,  a  wlUlng  hatchetman  for  the 
White  House  who  could  beat  the  leaders  of 
the  armed  services  Into  submission,  or  re- 
place them  with  more  pliable  successors. 

L.B-T.  refined  the  policy  of  unilateral 
partial  disarmament  to  a  new  perfection  but 
it  actually  dates  back  two  decades  to  the 
days  when  Harry  Truman's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Louis  Johnson,  dismantled  the  armed 


»  There  is  a  technical  overlap  because  wel- 
fare costs  are  Included  In  government  out- 
lays and  also,  when  spent,  shown  as  per- 
sonal expenditures.  But  this  does  not  chang« 
the  picture  signlficantiy. 
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P.  Hunting^n,  of  the  Institute 
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umlng  the  Presidency  Mr.  Eisen- 

>romlBed  to  "reduce  the  share  of  na- 

income  which   is   spent   by   Oovern- 

Thls  promise  he  kept:   Federal  ex- 

as  a  percentage  of  national  in- 

NI)    dropped    from    23.8   percent    in 

23.1  percent  in  1960.     But  this  was 

only  by  cutting  national  se- 

rom  16.5  percent  of  NI  to  11.7  percent 

>ooBtlng   domestic    services    from    3.8 

to  8.2  percent  of  V^.* 

this  In  historical  perspective:   It 

years — from  1789  to  1949 — to  bring 

ezpendltiues   for   civilian   purposes 

of  $10  billion.    It  took  only  another 

to  the  fiscal  year  1966,  to  lift  them 

to  $53  billion.    To  be  fair  and  im- 

I  probably  should  mention  that  of  the 

increase  in   17  years,  $21   billion 

In  9  years  of  Truman-Kennedy- 

,  $22  billion  In  8  years  of  Eisenhower. 
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NO  MAJOB  NEW   WEAPONS 


twice  In  the  postwar  period,  during 
conflict  and  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  the  failure  of  J.F.K.'s  Vienna 
lid  national  secvirlty  receive  more  at- 
On  the  whole,  our  generals  and  ad- 
were  no  match  for  the  numerous  spe- 
groups  which  promised  the  Pres- 
^  otes  In  return  for  support  of  their  pet 
Not  long  before  becoming   Con- 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Charles 
lad  predicted  that  defense  costs  would 
i^ould)  remain  at  10  percent  of  ONP 
the  1960'B.    But  they  equal  less  than 
in   L.B.J.'8   budget   for    1966    and 
Ude  below  7  percent  by  1970. 
tfcNamara  slashed  the  1964  budget  of 
Chiefs  of  Staff  by  $14  billion  be- 
sent  it  to  Congress.     In  fiscal  1965 
outlays  ran  $4  billion  lower  than  in 
those   "savings"   were   more   than 
iip  by  a  $6  billion  spending  boost  for 
purposes.     Under      continued 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Chiefs  trimmed  their  budget  re- 
fer fiscal  1966 — only  to  have  Mr.  Mc- 
a.  chop  off  another  $8  bilUon. 
niunber  of  military  projects  or  pro- 
scrapped,  deferred  or  slowed  down  to 
pace  in  the  past  few  years  is  legion; 
of  major  new  weapons  systons 
active  use  is  sero.    I  have  space  to 
only  a  few  of  the  major  projects 
failed  to  find  favor  with  our  Secretary 


lut 


n\  mber 
Ixto 


Defense. 


■T^e   Common   Defense:    Strategic   Pro- 
in  National  Politics  (New  Tork,  Co- 
Unlverslty  Press,  1961)  p.  221. 
balance — veterans  services  and  in- 
terest on  debt— dropped  from  3.6  percent  to 
3.2  percent  of  NI. 


The  Navy  has  long  asked  for  a  changeover 
to  nuclear  power  for  its  over  8,000-ton  vessels. 
particularly  aircraft  carriers.  No  one  dis- 
putes the  vast  superiority  of  nuclear  over 
conventional  jwopulslon  and  a  review  ot  the 
latest  edition  of  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships" 
drives  home  the  grave  threat  posed  by  the 
expanding  Soviet  Navy,  especially  its  sub- 
surface fleet.  But  Mr.  McNamora  rejected 
all  such  plans  because  each  nuclear-powered 
carrier  would  cost  $100  to  $150  million  more. 
Even  the  New  York  Times  called  the  decision 
"an  example  of  foolish  economy"  and  "a 
backward  step"  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Fred  Korth  resigned  over  it.  But  there  it 
stands  as  of  now. 

Air  Force  leaders  are  deeply  troubled  by  the 
decline  in  our  bomber  power.  The  B-47's 
are  being  phased  out  and  the  lives  of  the  10- 
year-old  B-52  (modlfled)  and  B-58  are  being 
stretched  out  for  up  to  another  10  years. 
They  are  to  serve  as  our  only  bombers  into 
the  early,  or  even  mld-1970's.  Responsible 
military  experts  have  repeatedly  demanded 
a  more  advanced  "follow-on"  bomber  such 
as  a  supersonic  plane  with  high-  and  low- 
alUtude  penetration  capability  or  a  missile- 
carrying  strike  plane  (AMSA) .  But  they 
have  been  unable  to  persuade  Mr.  McNamara 
that  manned  bombers  are  needed  at  all,  or 
that  we  should  develop  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft and  that  a  Polaris-Minuteman  missile 
program  could  not  do  the  whole  Job — al- 
though experts  call  this  at  best  a  minimum 
deterrent  force.  General  LeMay's  efforts  were 
in  vain  and  General  Power's  dire  warning 
in  "Design  for  Survival"  went  for  naught. 
Mr.  McNamara  even  cut  the  Minutcman  force 
to  1,000.  substantially  below  the  minimum 
of  1,800  that  the  Air  Force  deemed  necessary. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Skybolt 
air-to-ground  missile  in  order  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  our — and  Britain's — existing 
manned  bombers.  But  Mr.  McNamaxa,  de- 
termined to  save  $2.5  billion,  overruled  the 
military,  dealt  a  blow  to  NATO — and  helped 
to  sink  the  Tory  Government.  The  niuJear 
rocket  Rover,  the  manned  space  gilder  Dyna 
Soar,  the  Pluto  ram  jet  rocket  engine,  and 
other  projects  too  numerous  to  list,  shared 
Skybolt's  fate. 

Mr.  McNamara  based  his  refusals  on  "cost 
efllciency  studies."  But  there  seem  to  be 
glaring  holes  in  his  knowledge  of  what  our 
potential  opponents  are  up  to.  He  declared 
last  April  12  that  the  Russians  had  no  solid 
propellant  ballistic  missiles;  whereupon  the 
Soviet  Government  on  May  9  paraded  "Iron 
Maiden,"  a  solid-fueled  MMKBM  Previously 
Mr.  McNamara  had  nixed  plans  for  an  Amer- 
ican MMRBM. 

CS  SVTTttSEOES  NQCX  X 

Our  most  glaring  deficiency  may  well  be 
the  absence  of  an  antl-mlBsile-miaslle  system. 
But  though  it  would  take  at  least  5  years 
from  the  time  of  decision  until  a  working 
sjrstem  could  be  established.  Mr.  McNamara 
has  so  far  turned  a  cold  shoulder  toward 
those  plans  and  deferred  a  decision  on  the 
Nike  X  project.  After  all.  an  antlbeaiistic 
system  might  cost  $20  to  $30  billion  which  are 
urgently  needed  for  Great  Society  projects. 

Now,  maybe  Mr.  McNamara  knows  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  announcement  in  early  July 
1966  about  important  Russian  strides  in  anti- 
missile defense  facilities  bad  little  basis  in 
fact  and  that  his  reference  to  orbital  rockets 
(which  can  be  pat  into  orbit  and  brought 
down  by  radio  signals  to  hit  a  target  on 
earth)  only  expressed  wishful  thinking. 
But  suppose  Mr.  Brezhnev  wasnt  Just  boast- 
ing. We  could  wake  up  some  sunny  morning 
to  a  great  surprise  of  the  type  with  which 
the  Russians  have  presented  us  a  few  times 
since  they  launched  the  first  sptitnlk.  But 
then  maybe  we  wont  wfUce  up  at  all  some 
morning. 


Perhaps  nothing  can  prevent  a  surpriw 
nuclear  attack.  But  if  one  ever  came,  ta 
effective  fallout  shelter  program  could  save 
many  millions  of  American  lives.  The  never 
published  Oalther  report  is  said  to  have  rec- 
(xmnended  one,  and  many  experts  since  then 
have  strongly  urged  the  Government  to  con- 
struct  and  equip  shelters.  Nobody  has  done 
so  more  convincingly  and  impassiaQately 
than  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  $5  billion  program  could  save 
30  million  lives,  and  a  $25  billion  program 
72  million  livee.  Even  more  important,  the 
existence  of  such  protection  and  ovir  ability 
to  stirvlve  a  nuclear  strike  might  deter  a 
potential  aggressor.  But  no  such  plans  are 
presently  pursued  by  the  administration  and 
even  recommendations  tor  an  incentive  shel- 
ter program  have  been  dropped. 

That   the  Soviets   are   ahead   in  mllltar; 
space  technology  has  been  evident  for  K»ne 
time  and  our  Air  Force  Is  gravely  concerned 
over  the  potential  of  inner -apace  space  plat- 
forms in  close  orbit  range.    But  it  was  un- 
able, untU  the  flight  of  CJemlnl  5,  to  get  even 
a  qualified  go-ahead  for  a  man-ln-space  pro- 
gram.   When  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  Chiefs 
wanted  their  own  specialized  TPX,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara overruled  them  and  decided  on  a 
different    and    less    costly    model — now   a 
P-lllA   and    P-lllB — which   is    already  In 
trouble  on  several  counts.    I  could  cite  many 
other   Instances   in  which  our  Secretary  of 
Defense  disregarded  the  unanimous  advice 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  rejected  or  reduced  a 
program,   deferred    action   or   settled   for  a 
cheaper  plan.     In  swne  oases  he  may  have 
been  right,  there  are  ways  to  get  "more  bang 
for   the  buck."     In  many  cases  well  never 
know. 

Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roe- 
well  L.  GUpatrlc  suggested  reducing  defense 
expenditures  25  percent  trom.  their  1964 
level,  "niat  such  action  would  cut  heavily 
into  the  military  muscle  few  will  deny.  But 
It  Is  not  likely  to  happen.  Every  time  we 
trim  our  defense  apparatus,  crises  develop, 
somewhere  in  the  world,  which  force  us  into 
action — with  consequent  boosts  In  military 
costs. 

We  are  now  about  to  repeat  that  experi- 
ence. Upon  his  retvim  from  Vietnam  on 
July  20  Mr.  McNanuira  admitted  that  the 
situation  had  deteriorated  in  the  preceding 
12  months  and  that  we  need  to  Invest  more 
heavily  In  manpower  and  materiel.  He  did 
not  e:?plaln  why  the  big  United  States  has 
not  been  able  to  cope  with  aggression  by 
a  small  country — even  tho\igh  the  reason 
is  becoming  Increeislngly  clear:  the  Com- 
munists know  Just  when  we  start  to  turn 
paper  tiger.  If  we  react  to  their  provoca- 
tions in  a  half-hearted  way,  with  a  goal  in 
mind  other  than  victory,  the  engagements 
tend  to  drag  and  we  are  lucky  to  get  out 
without  overt  defeat.  The  Hanoi  govern- 
ment won't  negotiate  with  us  because  it 
feels,  not  without  reason,  that  we  lack  either 
the  strength  or  the  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  its  aggressive  activities  with  adequate 
force. 

GOVERNMENT   COSTS   STOAL 

While  oost  effectiveness  studies  are  being 
used  to  kUl  defense  projects,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  applied  to  screen  the  welfare 
schemes  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  railroading 
through  Congress  by  the  dozen.  The  cost  of 
governmental  services,  which  shot  up  from 
12  percent  of  the  national  Income  In  1944  to 
17  percent  in  1954  and  to  25  percent  in  1964. 
is  headed  for  the  stars.  That  process  may 
go  on  for  quite  a  while — xmtU  C<Mnmunlst 
aggressors  take  advantage  of  the  niggardli- 
ness with  which  our  Govenunent  has  been 
treating  the  armed  services  in  its  eagerness 
to  expand  the  politically  more  promising 
"Charmed  Services."  Unless,  of  coiuTse.  this 
process  Is  halted  or  reversed.  But  there  is  no 
sign  at  this  time  that  this  Is  about  to  happen. 
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Stalemate  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30. 1965 
Mr  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  "Stalemate  in  Vietnam,"  by 
wXr  Lippmann.  that  appeared  in  the 
Sptember  30. 1965.  edition  of  the  Wash- 
K^Post  to  my  feUow  colleagues.    The 
SSlysis  that  Mr.  Lippmann  Presents  Is 
^Interesting  one.  indeed,  and  we  can 
^  profit  by  what  he  has  to  say: 
rprom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30,  19651 
TODAY  AND  Tomorrow:  Stalemate  in 
Vietnam 
(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
The  success  of  the  American  buildup  In 
south  Vietnam  has  been  very  considerable 
SSn  we  measure  it  by  what  so  many  In- 
Sd  people  feared  last  June.    The  Viet- 
c«ng  has  not  been  able  to  smash  the  ^1- 
oonese  army,   to   cut   the   country   in   half. 
K  this  military  disaster  to  bring  about 
Se  overthrow  of  the  government  In  Saigon 
Sere  is  reason  to  think  that  the  size  and 
Jjwer  of  the  American  forces  has  discouraged 
OT  prevented  the  Vletcong  from   mounting 
Sg  enough  battles  to  win  a  victory  over  the 

^Yrt!"  things  have  not  come  out  as  the  ad- 
nxinlstratlon  spokesmen  boped  they  would 
They  allowed  themselves  to  think  that  a 
demonstration  of  our  ability  to  build  up  a 
great  American  force  which  could  ^ot  be  de- 
feated  would  compel  or  P««uade^  Vle^ 
cong  and  Hanoi  to  agree  to  a  negotiated 
setUement.  Quite  the  contrary  has  hap- 
pened.  The  position  of  the  Vletcong  and 
ainol  today  Is  even  harder  than  it  was  last 

^^Why'  Why,  as  we  have  put  more  and 
more  of  the  best  troops  we  have  Into  South 
Vietnam,  as  we  have  escalated  the  violence 
of  our  attacks,  have  om  adversaries  become 
ever  more  scornful  of  our  proposals  to  ne- 

^My^ownbeUef  U  that  they  are  convinced 
that,  while  the   Americans  cannot  be  de- 
feated, the  Americans  cannot  win  the  war 
on  the  ground.    This,  however.  Is  where  the 
war  has  to  be  won,  in  the  vUlages  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  Is  where  the  struggle  vrtll 
in  the  end  be  decided.    The  essential  fact, 
which  is  beginning  to  seep  through  the  dis- 
patches of  some  of  the  American  correspond- 
^ts.  la  that  while  the  Americans  can  seize 
almost  any  place  they  choose  to  attack,  the 
Vletcong  will  almost  surely  come  back  once 
the  Americans  leave. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  like  punching  a  tub 
full  of  water.  We  can  make  a  hole  vrtth  our 
powerful  fist  wherever  we  punch  the  water. 
But  once  we  pull  back  our  hand,  possibly  to 
punch  another  hole  in  the  water,  the  first 
hole  disappears.  In  theory,  the  Slagonese 
army  ought  to  fill  the  hole,  ought  to  occupy 
and  pacify  the  places  we  seize.  But  the  6>ai- 
gonese  army  is  not  able  to  do  this  because  it 
IB  too  small  and  too  war  weary. 

It  Is  too  small  because  the  villagee.  which 
are  the  reservoir  of  available  manpower,  are 
for  the  most  part  Vletcong  In  their  sympa- 
thies or  are  terrorized  by  the  Vletcong.  "ITie 
Salgonese  army  is  too  disillusioned  and  has 
too  little  morale  to  occupy  territory  which 
the  Americans  have  seized.  What  remains 
of  the  Salgonese  army  has  Uttle  enthusiasm 
for  the  revolving  politicians  in  Saigon. 

There  are  some  Republican  politicans  who 
think  that  this  mess  can  be  disentangled 
or  ended  by  bombing  the  Industrial,  and 
therefore  popxilated,  centers  of  Hanoi  wia 
Haiphong.    The  President,  fortunately,  has 


resisted  the  temptation  to  make  the  war  a 
total  war,  and  thus  to  make  It  a  general 

^^u^event.  our  adversaries  In  the  Vlet- 
conK  and  in  Hanoi  show  no  signs  of  being 
intimidated  by  the  possibility  of  total  w^. 
The  Vletcong  in  the  south  are  already  recelv- 
ine  the  full  treatment  of  total  vsrar  by  our 
Sla  tombing,  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
?o  no?  value  their  material  ,PO»esslo^. 
which  are  few,  nor  even  their  lives,  which 
are  short  and  unhappy,  as  do  the  Peopl«  °' 
a  country  who  have  much  to  lose  and  much 

to  live  for.  ♦i^-  *„ 

Our  adversaries,  moreover,  have  time  to 
wait,  time  to  retreat,  to  hide,  and  to  live  to 
SJht  another  day.     So  we  shall  be  forced 
tof  ace  the  fact  that  in  order  to  win  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  we  shall  have  to  oc- 
cupy south  Vietnam  with  American  troops^ 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin   the 
military    correspondent    of    the    New    York 
Smes.  called  for  a  million  men  for  Vietnam 
It  sounded  fantastic  at  the  time  ^  the  light 
of  what  President  Johnson  was  raying  about 
not  wanting  a  wider  war.    But  It  Is  beginning 
to  IcJk  very  much  as  If  Mr.  Baldwin  had  made 
Si  SToS  and  realistic  estimate  of  what  a 
military  solution  would  require. 

The  situation  has  become  so  tangled,  that 
no  clear  and  decisive  solution  U  for  the  pres- 
et conceivable.  The  President  is  no  nec^er 
the  negotiated  settlement  which  be  bas 
honed  to  bring  about.  Nor.  as  a  matter  of 
?S  is  the  Administration  truly  resolved 
tcTiiegotlate  In  a  sense  that  it  is  prepared 
even  in  Its  private  thinking,  to  make  the 
concessior^  that  any  successful  negotiation 
Is  boxmd  to  call  for. 

Falling  the  prospect  of  a  setUonent.  the 
President  has  managed  to  obtain  the  assent 
of  most  of  the  country  to  the  kind  of  war  we 
^e  flghtmg-a  sporadic,  ^o^-e'^^ i^^J^IZ 
rled  on  chiefly  by  a  professional  Ainerican 
Army.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  big 
battles  with  big  casualitles  because  the  Viet- 
cong.  so  It  would  seem,  bave  wltiidrawn  Into 
KUemila  warfare.  Against  the  kind  of  force 
St  Save  m  Vietnam,  guerrilla  warfare  cannot 
Wa  victory.  But  neither  can  the  guerrlUas 
S^defeated  decisively  and  put  out  of  busl- 

°^  we  cannot  or  will  not  escalate  the  wax 
until  we  have  an  enormous  army  ''blch  ca^ 
^upy  the  country,  our  best  course  Is  to  dig 
m  Song  the  coast  and  begin  to  discuss  with 
Se    Vietnamese    pollUcians    the    formation 
S  a  government  to  Saigon  which  can  nego- 
tote  a  I^e  in  the  civil  war.    This  course  wlU 
norplease  the  majority  of  the  President  e 
?2rent  advisers.    But  with  all  due  r«pect 
to  them,  how  do  they  propose  to  win  this 
war  8pe<^lflcaUy,  what  size  of  American  Airoy 
Ir"'tSrprepared  to  draft  and  put  into  Indo- 
Sina?    For  the  war  is  not  going  to  be  won 
by  punching  the  water. 


Exposing  the  Auto  Pact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  f 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ine  Washington  Post  contains  a  thought- 
iSJ  editorial  discussing  -  the  proposed 
automotive  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  editorial  raises  a  number  of 
points  of  concern  to  many  Membersof 
She  House.  Many  of  them  have  been 
S^f  before  by  Mr.  Allan  LevtaeoX 
Lowell.  Mass.,  president  of  the  Automo- 


tive Service  Industry  Association,  who 
testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  behalf  of  independ- 
ents parts  producers  in  the  United  Stetes^ 

In  my  judgment,  this  editorial  deserves 
the  attention  of  ttie  House  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Exposing  the  Auto  Pact 
Win  the  American  pubUc  benefit  by  the 
proposed  automotive  tariff   agreement  with 
Ca^mla?    A  smaU  band  of  Senate  BkepUcs- 
Senators   Gore,  Haetke.   and  Rmicon— has 
subjected  the  administration's  measure  to  a 
seichlng  analysis  and  reached  the  same  ver- 
dict as  this   newspaper.     Congressional  ap- 
nroval  of  the  executive  agreement  between 
P^ldent  Johnson  and  Prime  mnlstcr  Pear- 
soTwould  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
domestic  economy  and  a  poeitiyely  Pernlclous 
effect  on  this  country's  reputaUon  as  a  leaa- 
InK  proponent  of  freer  world  trade. 

The  essentials  of  this  unusual  trade  agree- 
ment are  these:  Canada  is  to  eliminate  its 
tariffs  from  automobiles  and  parts  for  new 
autos  that  are  imported  from  tbi5  country  by 
designated     manufacturers.       The     UiUted 
Stalls  to  permit  the  duty-fr«  «try  of 
Canadian  produced  autos  and  parts.  bT"P^ 
tlve  of  who  does  the  importing  In  retuni  lor 
the  privilege  of  duty-free  imports  tbe  leachng 
domestic  auto  manufacturers,  through  ttttu 
Canadian  subsidiaries  have  agreed  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  volume  of  Canadian  auto  pro- 
duction. . 
Proponents  of  the  agreement  proclaim  that 
greater  output  at  lower  costs  wlU  be  a^ev^ 
in    what    they    visualize    as    an    Integrated. 
Nori;h  American  market  for  autos.    But  this 
roseato  view  bUnks  at  the  asymmemcal  na- 
J^  of  the  agreement.     Only  the  Canadian 
manufacturers,  not  the  consumers   wlU  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  duty-free  trade  under 
this  agreement.     As  long  as  auto  prices  In 
Canada  remain  much  higher  than  they  are  In 
this  country.     It  Is  difficult  to  envisage  a 
(treat  expansion  of  the  market. 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  Canadian 
desire  to  maintain  a  strong  and  growing 
automotive  industry.  But  sympathyls 
hardly  an  excuse  for  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment which  will  ruin  a  number  of  Independ- 
ent parts  manufacturers  In  thU  country  and 
increase  the  market  power  of  the  lead  ng 
auto  makers.  The  agreement,  to  be  sure, 
provides  very  liberal  adjustment  assistance 
for  displaced  workers.  But  why  should  they 
be  displaced?  Surely  the  threatened  domw- 
tlc  parts  manufacturers  are  at  least  as  em- 
clent.  If  not  more  so,  than  their  Canadian 
counterparts. 

The  auto  agreement  Is  partilcularly  inap- 
propriate at  a  time  when  there  U  anjdfety 
over  this  country's  balance-of -payments  po- 
sltloi  In  ord«  to  fulfill  their  obl^"^^ 
the  Canadian  Government  and  provide  50.000 
new  jobs  over  the  next  3  years,  the  Canadian 
auto  subsidiaries  wUl  have  to  Invest  about 
ftl  blUlon  in  new  productive  faclUtles  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  most  of  the  re- 
quired capital  win  be  raised  In  thU  country, 
thus  swelling  the  payments  deficit. 

It  U  conceded  that  the  auto  pact  violates 
the  most-favored-natlon  principle  of  tariff 
concessions,   but   proponents  are   confident 
that    a   waiver   can    be   obtained   from    the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  In 
Geneva.    But   there   Is   grave   doubt   as   to 
whether  a  vralver  can  be  obtained  without 
making  substanUal  compensaUon  to  coun- 
tries that  are  not  parties  to  the  auto  treaty. 
Moreover,  the  granting  of  a  waiver  wUl  open 
the  door  to  other  restrictlonlst  agreements- 
Great  pressure  U  being  exerted  *<>  passa 
radical  trade  measure  that  may  work  against 
SS^natlonal  interest,    ^fther  th^  legate 
hastuy  and  regret  It  later  on,  the  Senate 
Should  defer  final  acUon  pending  a  thorough 
Svestiitlon  and  report  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 


A5S3I 
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ESTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOI .  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CAUroufu 
IN  TI  E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  hursday,  September  30. 1965 

Mr.  LDPSCX^MB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alham  )ra.  Calif.,  Post  Advocate  on  S^- 
tembei  17,  1965  discussed  the  declining 
condit]>n  oi  our  merchant  marine,  its 
effect  <  n  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  and  our 
nati(Hi  J  security  generally. 

Com  dering  the  fast  pace  of  merchant 
marine  expcuision  by  other  countries, 
parties  larly  the  Soviet  Union,  this  serious 
problei  1  must  be  faced  up  to  now  and  a 
solutlo  1  must  be  found. 

Und(  r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
sidbmit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Bxcow  : 
[Prom    ;he  Saa  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Poet 

AdTOoate,  Sept.  17,  1965] 
Ship  Si  [qstack:  Wae  Zone  Cargoes  Delayed 

A  re(  ent  incident  at  Lomg  Beach  shoiild 
punctu  e  remalQlng  optimism  that  in  times 
of  emei  gency  the  United  States  can  depend 
upon  t  le  ahipa  of  our  aUies  to  supply  our 
oversea  i  troops. 

For  I  kore  than  2  weeks  about  10,000  tons 
of  need  sd  ocHistruction  equipment,  material, 
and  ge  leral  supplies  waited  on  the  Long 
Beach  [lock  while  U.S.  officials  frantically 
looked  for  a  ship  to  carry  them  to  South 
Vletnaii. 

Mezl<  an  officials,  explaining  their  laws  for- 
bid sixl  M  flying  their  flag  from  entering  a 
war  SO]  le.  ordered  the  cargo  unloaded  when 
the  or  glnal  contracting  ship  was  nearly 
ready  1 1  sail. 

On  t  le  next  attempt,  the  crew  of  a  Greek 
freights  r  refused  a  $10,000  bonus  to  carry 
the  Ui  .  Army  sui^Ues  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  G  eHu  have  no  compunctions  about 
sailing  Jito  war  sonee.  In  the  last  18  months 
nearly  K)  Greek  ships  have  been  tallied  in 
Oocnmi  ntet  North  Vietnamese  harbors,  in- 
cludlnf  9  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Aiter  a  delay  of  mcx-e  than  2  weeks.  U.S. 
^iHwi^i^  finally  found  an  American-Sag  car- 
rier to  sh^  the  essential  material  to  South 
Vletnaii. 

The  ncldent  illuminates  the  increasingly 
critical  prctoletn  caused  by  the  declining  and 
once  p  x>ud  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Unless 
the  tre  id  is  reversed,  our  economic  well-be- 
ing as  ireU  as  our  security  and  defense  will 
be  affe<  ted  increasingly. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  American  mer- 
chant ]  larine  has  slipped  from  first-  to  ftftb- 
ranklni ;  status  In  the  world.  Britain,  Japan, 
Liberia   and  even  Norway  rank  ahead  of  us. 

This  year  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  Is  constructing 
only  62  of  the  1,700  ships  on  the  slips  today. 
This  d  tes  not  include  the  ships  under  con- 
structi<  >n  In  Red  China  and  Russia,  which 
are  in(  reasing  Mnphasis  on  their  maritime 
fleets. 

Proa  the  economic  standpoint,  only  about 
9  percent  of  the  estimated  315  million  tons 
of  imp  }rt-ezport  cargo  that  U.S.  ports  will 
handle  this  year  will  be  carried  in  American 
bottoiE  I.  If  the  trend  continues,  the  total 
will  sli  >  to  3  percent  by  1985. 

As  R  ipresentatlve  William  S.  MAiLLL\ao,  of 
Calif  or  ila.  has  noted:  "If  we  do  not  need  a 
mercbi  nt  marine  fleet  (and  he  firmly  be- 
Ueves  '  re  do)  weYe  wasting  $360  million  a 
year  li  sub^ies.  If  we  do  need  one,  we 
should  keep  and  increase  what  we  have  to 
the  poi  nt  here  the  United  States  once  again 
is  a  lea  ling  maritime  power." 


Another  enlightened  position  has  been 
taken  by  Capt.  Lloyd  W.  Sbelton,  president 
of  the  Anj-CIO  unloQ  for  masters,  mates, 
and  pUots.  Noting  the  Long  Beach  inci- 
dent. Captain  Sheltoin  wrote  the  neeldent 
that  "the  only  reliable  ships  are  Amertoan 
ships  with  American  seamen,"  In  times  of 
ecneigeDcy. 

He  advocates  creation  of  a  reserve  fleet, 
partly  manned,  that  can  be  pressed  into  duty 
for  emergency  shipment  of  military  supplies. 
The  idea  might  have  merit,  but  It  does  not 
touch  on  the  need  for  a  healthy  merchant 
marine  at  all  times. 

The  present  declining  state  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  a  sad  oommentary  for  a 
nation  that  can  afford,  and  rightly  so,  what- 
ever It  costs  to  keep  superiority  in  the  air 
and  ?pace. 


Indianapolis  Comes  to  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  city  of  Indianapolis  had 
the  unfortunate  reputation  of  withdraw- 
ing into  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

Without  consulting  the  voters  of  In- 
dianapolis at  the  polls,  some  public  and 
private  officials  decreed  that  Indianap- 
olis would  cut  off  its  future  to  spite  Its 
face  by  rejecting  aid  from  our  American 
Government  as  though  such  aid  were 
somehow  tainted. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  face  of 
Indianapolis  is  now  turned  toward  the 
future.  And  why?  Because  in  1963,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Barton,  now  mayor 
of  IndianapoUs,  dared  to  stake  his  elec- 
tion on  the  issue  of  Federal  aid. 

When  at  long  last  the  voters  were  con- 
sulted, Indianapolis  said,  "Yes"  to  Fed- 
eral aid. 

And  apparently  there  were  no  regrets 
over  this  businesslike  and  commonsense 
decision.  Just  1  year  later  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  of  Indianapolis  elected 
those  candidates  who  rejected  the  idea 
of  boycotting  Federal  programs  out  of 
hand  for  no  better  reason  than  some 
vague  shadowy  accusation  that  somehow 
the  American  Government  is  un-Amer- 
ican. 

In  the  business  community  the  change 
was  no  less  dramatic.  There  it  began 
with  the  highly  respected  and  respon- 
sible Indianapolis  Times  which  alerted 
other  business  organizations  to  the  folly 
of  the  old  policy.  And  today  the  Indi- 
anapolis Chamber  of  Commerce  reflects 
the  business  community's  approval  of 
the  new  poUcy. 

In  the  years  to  come,  every  poor  child 
in  Indianapolis  who  is  helped  to  become 
a  better  citizen  by  decent  low-cost  hous- 
ing and  better  school  facilities  will  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mayor  Bart<m  and 
the  Indianapolis  Times. 

Because  an  article  in  the  September 
1965  issue  of  Architectural  Fonun  ex- 
plains so  well  the  change  in  attitude  that 
has  occurred  in  Indianapolis,  I  Insert  the 
article  in  the  Record: 


(From  the  Architectural  Forum,  Sept.  IMS] 
Thk  Most  Fobgettable  Cttt  Readers  Dicm 
Evn  itxt 

The  last  frontier  of  civic  self-reliance— 
certlfled  as  such  by  no  less  an  authority  ttua 
the  Reader's  Digest — has  fallen  to  the  lure  of 
Federal  funds.  In  July,  Indianapolis,  ind., 
accepted  915.9  million  In  Government  money 
to  continue  the  urban  renewal  program  it 
began  20  years  ago  in  disdain,  if  not  out- 
right defiance,  of  help  from  Washington. 

A  little  more  than  2  years  ago,  a  big  head- 
line on  one  of  the  Digit's  little  pages 
crowed,  "Federal  Aid?  Indianapolis  Saya 
Uncle,  Go  Home."  The  accompanying  ar- 
ticle (written  by  Paul  Frlggens,  a  former 
editor  of  Farm  Journal,  and  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Civic  Review,  a  house 
organ  for  city  ofBcials)  began  boldly  with  a 
statement  that  the  Digest  obviously  con- 
sidered outrageoxis:  "We're  pay  for  it,  so  we 
might  as  well  get  our  share." 

The  Digest  article  dealt  unmercifully  with 
such  heresy:  "Soothed  by  this  self-deception, 
mayors  and  city  managers  from  all  over  the 
United  States  are  today  parading  to  Wash- 
ington for  perhaps  the  juciest  Federal  band- 
out  ever — slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal. 
Every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  land  is  being 
encouraged  by  the  Government  to  get  its 
snout  in  the  trough  and  discover  its  own 
'urban  renewal  problems.' " 

"But  not  Indianapolis,"  proclaimed  the 
Digest.  "This  proud  State  capital  is  pushing 
is  own  urban  renewal — without  one  dime  of 
Federal  aid."  The  article  let  Charles  E.  Wag- 
ner, then  president  of  the  IndianapoUs 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  state  why.  "We're 
stubborn,  independent  Hoosiers,  and  we 
don't  believe  that  the  citizens  of  California 
or  Kansas  or  New  York  are  obligated  to  clean 
up  our  slums,"  said  Wagner.  "It's  our  job, 
and  we  intend  to  take  care  of  It." 

The  Digest  then  recited  the  city's  accom- 
plishments, making  lavish  use  of  adjectives 
like  "dramatic,"  "gleanUng,"  "spectacular," 
and  "prldeful."  They  Included  "$66  million 
in  new  schools;  $66  million  for  sewers  and 
sanitation;  a  $26-milllon  flood-control  pro- 
gram; a  $40  million  downtown  luxury  apart- 
ment complex  called  'Riley  Center';  $12  mil- 
lion In  new  hospitals;  more  than  $11  mllUon 
to  date  for  slxim  clearance;  and  one  of  the 
best  'self-help'  housing  developments  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  homeowners  con- 
tribute their  own  labor  as  their  down  pay- 
ment." 

ANOTHEB   VIEWPOINT 

At  the  same  time  the  Digest  stor)'  ap- 
peared, the  Indianapolis  Times  published  a 
series  of  Its  own  articles.  The  contrast  was 
considerable.  While  the  Digest  gushed,  the 
Times  gasped.  Proving  that  two  can  play 
the  Digest's  game,  the  limes  published  a 
cartoon  depicting  a  fat,  cigar-pufllng  indi- 
vidual pointing  to  a  slum  area  and  remark- 
ing, "and  we  built  it  without  Federal  aid. " 
And,  in  an  editorial,  the  limes  charged: 
"There's  been  much  too  much  self-s.itLsfac- 
tion  about  housing  here  for  years.  Too  much 
self-congratulation  over  inadequate  resulte. 
And  too  little  dissatisfaction  with  what  hasn't 
been  done." 

Indianapolis,  pointed  out  the  Times,  had 
not  built  a  single  low-income  housing  unit  in 
the  then  18  years  of  its  go-it-alone  program. 
Nor  had  it  made  any  real  effort  to  find  decent 
hotising  for  those  displaced  by  clearance,  the 
newspaper  charged. 

"This  conununity  and  this  State  do,  of 
coiuve.  Join  in  countless  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, including  highway  building  and  air- 
port construction,"  said  the  "nmes — a  fact 
overlooked  by  the  Digest.  (For  that  matter, 
the  Digest's  assertion  that  Indianapolis 
refused  all  Federal  renewal  help  Is  an  ovtt- 
statement:  such  Federal  aids  as  VA  mortgage 
guarantees  and  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
were  used  extensively.) 


"But  in  dealing  with  the  Unmensely  bu- 
„an  problem  of  decent  housing,"  continiied 
^■Smes  "the  community  says  no.  It's 
Z^tme  that  Indianapolis  ask.  Itsidl 
^^prlce  it's  paying  Isn't  too  hlgb.  and. 
^  toportant.  If  It  Isnt  being  charged 
23ist  the  wrong  people-those  who.  for  a 
Ky  of  reasons,  urgently  need  the  low- 
Jit  housing    these   programs    would   help 

P^^^the  time  the  two  articles  appeared, 
Indianapolis  voters  were  pondering  some  of 
Sese  questions,  and  wondering  about  the 
Z^  of  independence.  On  the  one  hand. 
flTem'B  achievements  were  not  Incon- 
Lderable:  clearance  of  347  acres  of  slums, 
ai^nstructlon  of  1,268  new  dwelling  units. 
trbS^buildlngB.  and  3  public  buUdlngs 
on  the  reclaimed  land. 

Ml  this  had  cost  the  city  $13.4  million, 
however,  of  which  It  had  regained  $3.6  mU- 
Son  through  land  sales.  The  balance  had 
been  paid  primarily  through  a  city  redevelop- 
S  tax.  which  started  at  $10  lor  ea^  $100 
of  assessed  valuation  and  was  reduced  after 
a  years  to  a  $5  maxUnum  that  was  not  fully 
imposed  during  most  years. 

GAPS   IN    THE   PROGRAM 

And  there  was  stUl  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 
DesDlte  nearly  two  decades  of  slum  clearance, 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  city's  housing 
stock— 26  000  units — ^was  dilapidated  or  with- 
out plumbing.  The  treatment  of  low-Income 
famUies.  moreover,  was  getting  on  the  con- 
science of  Indianapolis.  In  cities  which  had 
federally  aided  renewal  programs  the  record 
on  low-income  housing  may  have  been  bad. 
but  In  IndianapolU  it  was  nonexistent. 

Even  the  so-called  "sweat  equity"  pro- 
gram, in  which  buyers  of  single-family  homes 
on  renewal  sites  would  earn  their  downpay- 
ments  by  contributing  1,000  to  1,300  hours 
of  building  labor,  had  turned  out  disappoint- 
ingly. Only  371  units  were  buUt  under  the 
program,  sponsored  by  a  local  nonprofit  so- 
cial agency,  and  the  average  mortgage  pay- 
ment was  about  $80  per  month.  It  was  a 
figure  beyond  the  reach  of  40  percent  of  the 
city's  families  who  now  pay  rent,  including, 
of  course,  most  low-income  families. 

"Indianapolis  is  going  through  a  rigorous 
soul-searching  today,"  the  Digest  admitted 
m  its  article,  and  Indeed  it  was.  Despite  the 
Digest,  and  prodded  by  the  limes,  civic  pres- 
sure for  Federal  participation  In  renewal  of 
the  city  gradually  began  buUdlng  up. 

The  Democratic  mayoral  ctmdldate,  John 
J.  Barton,  was  campaigning  on  a  plan  calUng 
for  Federal  assistance.  Kven  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  a  long-time  powerful  cham- 
pion of  Indianapolis'  self-determination,  be- 
gan to  shift  ite  stance.  WhUe  it  dldnt 
come  out  In  full  support  of  using  Federal 
funds,  it  did  adopt  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 
"For  20  years  we  tried  to  show  the  way," 
said  the  chamber's  executive  vice  president, 
Carl  Dortch,  "but  now  we  want  to  bite  the 
apple  ourselves.  This  is  not  a  reversal  of  our 
attitude.  It  is  an  economic  and  political 
fact  of  life  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  be  involved  in  urban  affairs." 

KENEWAI.   IK   POLITICS 

The  groundswell  of  civic  discontent  over 
Indianapolis'  slum  conditions  not  only  helped 
Barton  win  his  campaign  ior  mayor,  but  also 
helped  elect  a  Democratic  Congressman  and 
an  all -Democratic  delegation  to  the  State 
legislature.  The  new  State  represehtatives 
promptly  fought  for  and  got  repeal  of  an 
eccentric,  20-year-old  State  law  which  pro- 
hibited Indianapolis  from  accepting  Federal 
renewal  funds. 

With  this  last  barrier  out  of  the  way,  In- 
dianapolis was  both  legally  and  politically 
la  a  position  to  "get  its  snout  In  the 
[Federal]  trough,"  as  the  Digest  so  indeli- 
cately put  it.  Ite  snout  came  up  covered  in 
green:  the  Public  Hotislng  Administration 
has  approved  a  $10.7  million  loan  for  700 
low-rent  units,  including  a  250-unlt  apart- 


ment buUdlag  tot  the  elderly,  complete  with 
Its  own  geriatrics  center,  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  authorized  allo- 
cation of  $6.3  million  for  low-Interest  loans. 
Moreover.  Mayor  Barton  and  his  Greater 
Indianapolis  Progress  Committee  are  search- 
ing for  new  programs  lor  which  Federal 
funds  can  be  used.  They  hope  to  appro- 
priate $100,000  of  city  funds  for  a  full-time 
urban  renewal  planidng  staff,  and  are  asUng 
for  another  $200,000  In  Federal  granto. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Reader's  Digest, 
Indianapolis  seems  to  have  been  wiped  off 
the  office  map.  The  Digest  hasn't  said  a 
word  about  the  city  since  the  Federal  money 
began  to  fiow.  Last  month,  the  editors  were 
back  at  the  sort  of  story  they  know  how  to 
do  best:     killer  sharks,  hypochondria,  and 

subversion. 

James  Bailet. 


million  in  loans  and  grants.  Since  Ni- 
geria is  practically  agriculturally  self- 
sufficient,  the  plans  caU  for  the  further 
development  of  a  young,  but  vigorous 
industrial  sector.  This  sector  will  in- 
clude cement  production,  pljrwood  fabri- 
cation, oil  refineries,  and  rubber  proc- 
essing. 

Hopefully.  Nigeria's  goal  of  reasoned, 
sustained  economic  growth,  attained  in 
the  context  of  a  stable  and  free  society, 
will  serve  as  an  example  to  the  other 
emerging  states  of  Africa.  We  com- 
mend today  both  the  goal  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  sought.  On  this 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  Independence  we 
extend  our  congratulations  for  what  has 
been  achieved  to  date  and  our  warm  en- 
couragement for  Nigeria's  continuing 
development. 


Nigerian  Independence  Day,  October  1, 
1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria  marks 
its  fifth  anniversary  as  an  Independent 
state,  and  we  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  our  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  the  people  of  Nigeria,  to  their 
president.  Dr.  Nnamdl  Azikiwe.  and  to 
their  able  representative  in  Washington, 
the  Charge  d'Affaires,  Mr.  Goodwin 
Onyegbula. 

Nigeria  is  the  most  populas  country 
in  Africa.  Its  population  of  55  million 
exceeds  the  population  of  the  entire 
northeastern  United  States  by  awiroxl- 
mately  10  million.  Our  country,  which 
is  hlstoricaUy  proud  of  its  diversity,  seems 
relatively  homogeneous  when  compared 
to  the  over  100  different  tribal  groups, 
many  speaking  languages  foreign  to 
their  neighbors,  which  inhabit  geo- 
graphically diverse  Nigeria. 

The  Nigerians  have  chosen  a  Federal 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  one 
which  has  given  considerable  emphasis 
to  the  problems  of  developing  a  soimd 
economy  In  the  framework  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. Because  of  the  road  which  Nigeria 
has  chosen  to  travel  on  the  way  to  de- 
velopment, this  country  has  drawn  our 
interest  and  elicited  our  active  encour- 
agement. 

Nigeria    has    committed    significant 
amoimts  of  its  own  resources  to  the  im- 
portant problem  of  securing  a  richer  life 
for  its  people  through  rapid,  but  con- 
trolled,   economic   development.    These 
resources  have  Included  money  and  ma- 
terials, but  have  not  neglected  the  time, 
human  energy,  and  careful  thought  nec- 
essary for  a  rational  approach  to  im- 
provement.   The  contribution  of  its  own 
resources  to  the  creation  of  an  overall 
plan  for  development  has  increased  its 
ability  to  absorb  and  effectively  utiUze 
both   assistance   from  foreign   govern- 
ments and  foreign  private  investment. 
The  United  States  has  agreed  to  support 
Nigeria's  development  plans  with  $225 


The  Contagion  of  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MXNmSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 1965 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
Is  the  reader  treated  to  such  a  well- 
thought-out  article  as  he  finds  In  Emmet 
John  Hughes'  article  "The  Contagion 
of  Hope,"  that  appears  In  the  October  4 
issues  of  Newsweek.  Of  the  voluminous 
material  that  is  being  written  on  oiu-  for- 
eign policy  this  article  truly  stands  out. 
If  the  reader  remembers  but  one  sen- 
tence: 

They  (the  Fulbrlghte  and  the  Goldbergs) 
are  unafraid  of  any  fitting  use  of  American 
firepower;  they  are  afraid  only  of  Ite  feckless 
substitution  for  American  brainpower. 

The  article  would  be  a  tremendous 
success.  The  article  follows: 

Thk  Contagion  ot  Hope 
(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 
As  the  chorus  of  voices  extolling  or  excori- 
ating UJ3.  foreign  policy  has  lately^welled. 
we  seek  for  the  sense  in  the  din.    Tb^  bold- 
est cry  has  been  Senator  J.  W.  Folbrioht's 
lament  over  U.S.  conduct  toward  the  whole 
social  revolution  in  Latin  America:   "If  ^e 
are    automatically    to    oppose    any    reform 
movement  that  Communlste  adhere  to,  we 
are    likely   to   end    by   opposing   every   re- 
form movement."    In  Washington.  Senator 
Thomas  J    Dodd  did  more  than  snap  back 
that  such  logic  betrayed  "an  indiscriminate 
infatuation  with  revolution  of  all  kinds': 
he  slashed  at  all  signs  of  concUiationlsm  in 
US.    policy,    feverishly    comparing    sale    of 
wheat  to  the  Sovlete  in  the  1960's  to  sale 
of   scrap   to  Japan   in   the    1930's.     In  New 
York,     however,    U.N.     Ambassador    Arthur 
Goldberg  has  sounded  stubbornly  concllla- 
tionlst  m  haUing  Soviet-American  action  on 
the  Kashmir  crisis  as  "a  very  dramatic  ex- 
ample   of    cooperation   •    •    •   without    any 
evidence  of  cold  war  confrontetion."    But 
back  from  Washington  has  come  the  belli- 
cose cry  of  more  than  300  Congressmen  in 
support  of  the  preposterous  Selden  resolu- 
tion—Inviting any  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tion to  take  any  mlUtery  action  against  any 
Communist  threat. 

There  is  something  to  be  learned  from  this 
babble.  For  quite  Independently,  both  Mr. 
PutBRioHT  and   Mr.   Goldberg   believe   they 
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l^iree  critical  facts  of  world  life  to 

others  seem  blind. 

central  hope   and  thrust  of  T7.S. 

be  to  encourage  more  confident 

with  Moscow  and  more  responsible 

by  Moscow.    "Every  Important  U.S. 

the  world  today,"  a  U-S.  diplomat 

N.  recently  confessed,  "has  come 

on  Soviet  restraint  and  reason." 

force  of  this  truth,  one  need  take 

eak  moment  to  envision  the  world 

year  inflamed  by  a  Soviet  policy 

retaliation — pouring  massive  aid 

Vietnam,  answering  U.S.  action 

Cluribbean  with  Soviet  action  in  Ber- 

rivallng  Pelplng  with  slogans  and 

{  oad  Pakistan  toward  war. 

the  highest  U.S.  councils,  how- 
political  view  of  relations  with 
imijmn   suffers   almost  constant 
from  an  essentially  military  view, 
of  one  high  ofBclal  often  tak- 
In  sessions  of  the  National  Security 
"Every  time  a  major  policy  decision 
soldiers  outtalk  the  diplomats, 
are  precise,  their  maps  beauti- 
confidenee   complete.      And    any 
rebuttal  usually  flounders 
reticences    or   mild   reservations." 
a  keen  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
like  FuLBUGHT  to  warn  against 
in  military  solutions— from  the 
to  southeast  Asia. 

as  n.S.  diplomacy  toward  sovereign 
governments  has  had  to  heed 
among  them,  so  T7.S.  policy — as 
with  upheaval  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Ajnerlca — must  learn  now  to  distin- 
revolutionary  forces  even  when 
be  tinged  with  Communist  In- 
In  the  Immediate   postwar   years, 
-minded  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
knew  that  the  United  States  mvist 
and  defend  many  a  regime  un- 
rlghtist   and    militarist;    and   he 
UJS.  liberals  to  stop  demanding  llt- 
tcsts  on  all  allies  to  assiire  their 
devotion  to  democracy.    It  took 
ll|}erals  a  while  to  accept  such  prag- 
And  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  con- 
to  be  tutored   In  the  matching 
all  the  world  revolutionary  forces 
i  condemned  unless  their  political 
perfect  and  proven,  all  these  forces 
be  pitted  against  America. 


Monte  Hill  Daiis  Aids  Sooth  American 
Alliance 
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Precisely  becatise  these  new  truths  Jar  old 
,  a  large  band  of  leaders  in  both 
stoutly   ignores   them.     This    band 
In  the  stalest  cliches  of  anti- 
It    regards    Soviet-American 
with  more  horror  than  hope.    And 
stays  a  decade   behind  history  in 
the  still  periloiis  balance  of 
m  which  rests  all  chance  of  peace. 
1  lilbrlghts  and  the  Goldbergs  none- 
tersist.   Tbey  are  wholly  uninterested 
( mpty  wordplay  about  soft  and  hard 
shouted   around   the   Nation;    they 
fler{«ly  concerned  about  the  life-and- 
between  revolutionary  and  count- 
forces    siurging   around    the 
They  are  unafraid  of  any  fitting  use 
firepower;  they  are  afraid  only 
reckless    substitution    for    American 


they    doubt — above     all — that     the 

world  politics  can  be  turned  by  the 

devices  of  quarantine  or  embargo 

ion.    For  their  sense  of  reality  is 

liflerent.     Their  faith  is  In  what  Jef- 

( ailed  the  disease  of  liberty.     It  can 

and  caught  in  improbable  places 

Intractable  tyrannies.    And  it  will 

the  most  patient  physicians — quite 

to  deal,  at  times,  with  queer  seeds 
germs — to  extend  this  subtle  and 

contagion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dallas 
can  well  be  proud  of  one  of  her  out- 
standing artists  who  Is  now  on  an  ex- 
tensive concert  tour  In  Latin  America. 
Miss  Monte  Hill  Davis,  well-known  con- 
cert pianist,  has  just  completed  a  coun- 
tnrwlde  swing  throughout  Peru  and  is 
now  In  Brazil  for  nine  concerts  In  its 
major  cities.  I  know  that  all  Texans 
share  my  pride  In  Miss  Davis'  well-re- 
ceived performance  in  Peru.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  all  proceeds  from  the  con- 
certs will  go  to  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment projects  underway  between 
Texas  and  Peru,  which  are  joined  in  a 
partnership  program  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Miss  Davis'  tour  is  another  aspect  of 
the  direct  alliance  participation  imder 
the  partners  program,  which  provides  a 
channel  for  individuals,  groups,  and  or- 
ganizations to  work  with  the  private 
community  in  areas  of  Latin  America. 
Dallas  and  Texas  salute  Miss  Monte  Hill 
Davis  on  her  achievement  and  personal 
participation  to  improve  understanding 
between  our  State  and  the  Republic  of 
Peru.  An  article  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  on  Sunday,  September  26,  written 
by  Carlos  Conde  from  Lima,  Peru,  re- 
flects the  fine  impression  this  young 
Texan  made  In  Peru.  I  place  the  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

IRx>m    the    Dallas    (Tex.)     Morning    News, 

Sept.  26,  1965  J 

Monte   Hn.L   Davis   Aids   Sottth   American 

Alliance 

(By  Carlos  Conde) 

Lima,  Psiu. — ^Pianist  Monte  Hill  Davis  oif 
Dallas  opened  the  Texas  Partners  of  the 
Alliance's  cultiu-al  program  in  Peru  recently 
with  a  series  of  concerts  that  were  received 
with  accolades  of  "Bravo." 

Miss  Davis,  one  of  Texas'  most  acclaimed 
concert  pianists  and  former  winner  of  the 
G.  B.  DecUey  Memorial  Award,  stirred  the 
usually  conservative  Peruvians  to  a  thunder- 
ous ovation  after  her  opening  performance 
In  Lima's  "Sala  Alazado." 

She  played  eight  performances  throughout 
Peru  in  10  days  and  then  left  for  a  series  of 
concerts  and  recitals  in  Brazil. 

Miss  Davis'  debut  in  South  America  marked 
another  phase  in  the  rapidly  developing 
program  of  the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance. The  Texans  and  the  Peruvians  teamed 
up  as  "People-to-Pepole"  partners  In  1964 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  The  Texas  Partners  are  giving 
a  personal  touch  to  the  U.S.  aid  program  by 
actively  participating  in  Peru's  social  and 
economic  development. 

UntU  now,  most  of  Texas'  projects  have 
been  concentrated  In  such  efforts  as  helping 
provide  picks  and  shovels  for  roads  or  chicken 
wire  for  a  jungle  tribe.  The  reception  Which 
Peruvians  gave  Miss  Davis  showed  that  they 
are  just  as  grateful  for  an  occasional  evening 
of  Chopin  and  Bach. 

Miss  Davis  particularly  touched  the  hearts 


of  the  Peruvians  in  her  opening  performance 
when  ahe  played  several  selections  from  the 
music  of  Rudolph  Holzmann,  a  noted  Peru. 
vlan  composer.  It  gained  her  the  biggest 
ovation  of  the  night. 

In  Arequlpa.  people  stood  in  the  350-aeat 
auditorium  of  the  Peruvian-American  cta. 
txural  Institute  to  hear  her  play.  Most  of  her 
audience  was  made  up  of  students  who  re- 
sponded with  lusty  yells  of  "more,  more," 
and  Miss  Davis  played  two  encores. 

Ouido  de  Roesi,  president  of  the  Peruvian 
Institute  fca-  the  Development  of  Education, 
which  coeponsored  her  Lima  concerts,  called 
her  performance  another  magnificent  Texas 
triumph. 

"The  finest  testimonial  was  in  the  large 
audiences  she  drew,  because  we  are  neerlng 
the  end  of  the  concert  season  in  Lima,  and 
people  ustially  are  not  as  enthusdastic,"  De 
Rossi  said.  "A  lot  of  European  muBlcians 
have  come  at  this  time  and  played  to  only 
10  or  15  pec^le." 

Miss  Davis,  who  has  performed  with  Dallas 
and  Houston  symphonies  and  throughout 
Europe,  admitted  to  being  a  little  nervous  as 
to  how  the  rhythm-loving  Latins  would  re- 
ceive her  kind  of  music. 

"I  was  elated  to  find  how  much  they  ap- 
preciate and  understand  this  kind  of  music," 
she  said.  "I  felt  as  if  I  was  playing  to  a 
Eurc^Man  audience.  Latins,  however,  have  a 
response  and  charm  all  their  own." 

After  Miss  Davl«'  Lima  debut,  the  Peru- 
vians, young  and  old,  showed  another  rare 
gesture  when  they  rushed  backstage  and 
lined  vep  to  shake  her  hand  saad.  ask  her  to 
sign  their  programs. 

She  was  wined  and  dined  throughout  her 
stay  here.  She  held  a  press  conference  when 
she  arrived  and  was  the  honored  guest  of  the 
Lima  Press  Club  at  their  weekly  luncheon. 
She  also  had  a  roomful  of  roses  and  gifts 
from  grateful  Peruvians. 


Flood  Precaationi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

«r  xantASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  parts  of 
the  First  Nebraska  District  have  experi- 
enced extended  periods  of  heavy  rains  in 
the  past  weeks.  Were  It  not  for  precau- 
tions begim  years  ago,  flooding  with  ac- 
companying loss  of  life  and  property 
might  well  have  taken  place.  Great  ef- 
forts were  required  on  the  part  of  many 
people  to  take  these  precautions  and  an 
editorial  in  the  Palls  City  Journal  should 
serve  as  a  congratulatory  message  to 
those  whose  dedicated  work  has  obviated 
the  dangers  from  floods  that  this  area  of 
the  Nation  has  had  reason  to  fear  in  the 
past.  I  Include  it  here  as  an  indication 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  and 
which  remains  to  be  done : 

Up  at  the  DawBon  Co-op  the  other  day, 
people  waiting  for  the  downpoiir  to  quit  be- 
fore starting  home,  or  using  it  for  an  excuse 
not  to  start,  were  reminiscing  about  floods 
on  the  North  Pork  of  the  Nemaha,  which 
threads  past  the  south  side  of  Dawson.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  any  really  serious 
flooding  has  occurred  on  the  North  Fork  at 
Dawson.  The  last  time  was  in  the  1940'b, 
someone  recalled,  when  the  Ncarth  Pork  got 
into  the  storage  bins  sJong  the  tracks  and 


,,,_^ed   stored    grain.      There's    a 
■jTuie  North  Fork  hasn't  caused  ac 


reason 
ITTttie  North  Fork  hasn't  caused  any  trou- 
^.  at  Dawson  in  a  long  time.    And  we  be- 
Sfve  the  reason  is  all  of  the  soil  and  water 
SServaUon  which  has  been  done  on  the 
Eha  and  Its  tributaries  above  that  point 
iZfleld  terraces,   the   innumerable   small 
^Inu  buUt  for  stock  water,  grade  stabUiza- 
2^'gully  control,  or  just  for  fishing,  water- 
s' development  in  the  upper  reaches,  the 
hissed  waterways,  pasture  terraces  and  land 
Stmned  to  native  grass,  all  have  contributed 
to  holding  back  the  water  that  might  have 
boiled  out  of  the  Nemaha  at  Dawson  in  recent 
Zjr.     The   conservation   job  is  not  com- 
S^.  not  by  a  long  shot.    But  it  l^^an  Im- 
Jotant  and  beneficial  fact  in  Richardson 
County  these  days. 


Better  Education,  Better  Pay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  t.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30, 1965 
Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  has  given  almost  unprece- 
dented attention  to  the  task  of  strength- 
ening and  Improving  education  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  wisely  recog- 
nized that  education  Is  one  of  our  most 
powerful  weapons  in  the  war  against 
poverty  and  have  taken  far-reaching 
steps  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
through  intensive  education  and  train- 
ing programs. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  also  has  recog- 
nized the  part  education  must  play  in 
helping  the  poor  share  in  the  abundance 
of  American  Uf  e.  The  newspaper's  views 
on  education  were  very  well  presented 
in  an  editorial  on  September  20,  which 
I  now  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Better  Education,  Better  Pat 
One  of  the  greatest  social  chaUenges  fac- 
ing the  United  States  now  and  for  some  years 
to  come  Is  Improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
mUllons  of  disadvantaged  citizens  who,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  do  not  share  in  the 
benefits  and  promises  of  our  society. 

Efforts  to  help  improve  the  condition  of 
the  disadvantaged— the  poor— are  imderway 
along  a  broad  front,  involving  numerous  pro- 
grams of  government  and  private  action. 

One  key  point  of  attack  is  in  the  area  of 
education. 

Poverty,  it  is  generally  recognized,  has 
many  root  and  contributing  causes,  not  all  of 
which  are  readUy  discernible.  There  is,  how- 
ever, clear  evidence  on  one  point — the  rela- 
tion between  education  and  Income  levels. 
In  general  terms,  people  with  little  edu- 
cation have  lower  incomes  than  their  better- 
educated  fellow  citizens.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  61  percent  of  all  poor  fam- 
ilies—those with  an  annual  cash  income  of 
under  $3,000 — are  headed  by  persons  with 
8  years  or  less  of  schooling.  And  78  percent 
of  all  poor  family  heads  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education. 

Lack  of  education  more  often  than  not 
means  a  lack  of  marketable  skills  and,  at 
the  same  time,  low  productivity.  The  re- 
sults are  apparent:  either  limited  employ- 
ment at  low  wages,  '  or  unemployment 
through  lack  of  demand.  In  either  case.  In- 
come falls  into  the  poverty-area  category. 

Automation  notwithstanding,  technologi- 
cal advances  have  actuaUy  increased  greatly 
the  demand  for  labor  In  the  United  States. 
But  the  quality  of  labor  sought  is  now  higher 


than  ever  before.  This  la  perhaps  at  the 
heart  of  the  low  education,  low  Income  prob- 
lem. _ 

A  recent  report  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  "Raising  Low  Inccmaea 
Through  Improved  Education,"  considers 
this  matter.  Among  the  suggestions  offered 
by  the  CED :  ^     , 

More  and  better  early  education,  begin- 
ning before  kindergarten,  for  chUdren  from 
disadvantaged  homes  and  neighborhoods. 
The  federally  financed  Project  Head  Start  is 
already  doing  some  work  in  this  area  but, 
says  the  CED,  "the  responsibility  for  creat- 
ing and  carrying  out  effective  programs,  and 
much  of  the  financial  responslbUlty,  rests 
with  the  States  and  localities." 

Modernized    vocational    training    In    the 
schools,  in  line  with  existing  and  foreseen 
occupational  requirements.    Too  much  vo- 
cational training  today  is  for  Jobs  that  no 
longer  exist.  ,       .     , 

Stepped-up  adult  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs,  as  well  as  more  programs  to 
eliminate  adult  illiteracy,  with  support  com- 
ing especially  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
None  of  this,  warns  the  CED,  can  be  done 
cheaply,  nor  can  it  or  should  it  be  done  by 
government  alone.  The  schools,  organized 
labor,  business,  and  private  citizens  aU  have 
roles  to  play  in  helping  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  people  whose  income  is  below  aver- 
age. Not  only  money,  but  leadership,  tal- 
ent and  imagination  are  required. 

The     challenge— the     necessity— Is     great 
It  requires  a  great  response. 


Does  U»e  of  Poverty  Fnndi  for  Bail  Con- 
stitute Misn$e  of  Taxpayen'  Money? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30, 1965 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  observed  flrsthand  the  waste 
and  extravagance  In  the  so-called  pov- 
erty program,  I  had  reached  the  point 
where  I  thought  nothing  would  surprise 
me  That  is,  this  was  my  thought  untU 
I  received  information  that  poverty 
funds  were  being  xised  to  supply  baU 
money  for  some  of  the  beatnik  type 
youths  who  run  afoul  of  the  law  while 
receiving  the  beneflcence  of  of  this  pam- 
pering pr(«ram.  Federal  funds  have 
been  used  to  baU  out  a  Job  Corps  trainee 
In  a  dope  case  and  a  shooting. 

Now  taxpayers  might  wonder  just 
what  will  come  next.  The  high  salaries 
which  have  been  thrown  aroimd  and  the 
partisan  poUtics  played  by  those  who 
have  dispensed  these  funds  alone  should 
have  been  enough  to  kill  the  program 
this  year.  Instead,  a  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress virtually  doubled  the  appropria- 
tion to  just  under  $2  billion  and  en- 
couraged more  of  the  same  thing.  I 
find  this  very  regrettable  because  the 
man  heading  the  program,  Sargent 
Shriver,  has  impressed  me  over  the  past 
4  years  as  being  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  hard-working  officials  in  the 
administration.  I  have  called  these 
irregularities  to  his  attention.  In  the 
past,  he  has  conscientiously  given  atten- 
tion to  constructive  crlUcisms  and  I  hope 
he  will  make  sure  that  this  black  mark 
Is  removed.  ^  ■  ,   *. 

Ernest  Gross,  antipoverty  omcial,  has 
stated  that  these  funds  have  been  used— 


to  quote  him — ^maybe  a  dozen  times — ^to 
obtain  the  release  from  jail  of  Job  Corps 
members  arrested  on  a  variety  of 
charges.  Let  us  examine  just  one  In- 
stance which  occurred  on  September  13, 
1965  Manuel  Martinez,  18,  was  enrolled 
in  a  Kentucky  Job  Corps  center  and  was 
on  leave  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
mother  when  Billings,  Mont.,  poUce 
found  him  in  a  local  saloon. 

The  police  say  that  Martinez  whipped 
out  a  gun  when  asked  to  leave  and  fired 
at  Officer  Robert  Pace.     Obviously  he 
was  just  exercising  his  newly  acquired 
rights.    The  bullet  missed,  wounding  an 
innocent  bystander  in  the  leg.    Martinez 
was  awaiting  trial  on  second-degree  as- 
sault charges  when  the  Job  Corps  came 
to  the  rescue  and  posted  his  $2,500  bond. 
The  local  police  chief,  John  Sevens, 
was  stunned  and  wondered  why  the  same 
courtesy  is  not  accorded  to  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces.    In  the  latter  case, 
the  soldier  would  be  left  to  meet  the 
civil  charges  and  then  face  a  reprimand, 
possibly  a  court-martial,  by  the  military 
authorities.    "Nobody  bails  out  a  soldier 
who  has  been  charged  with  fighting  In 
a  bar,"  the  chief  said. 

The  Job  Corps  has  retained  a  Billings 
lawyer,  Arnold  Berger,  for  Martinez'  de- 
fense. Antipoverty  funds  will  be  used 
for  an  appeal,  if  necessary.  When  five 
Job  Corps  members  were  arrested  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  charged  with  the 
stickup-shooting  of  two  airmen,  anti- 
poverty  officials  supplied  each  youth  with 
his  own  lawyer.  Who  else  could  get  this 
kind  of  pampering? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  taxpayers 
have  cause  to  wonder  about  such  use  of 
their  moneys.   I  think  this  is  wrong  from 
a   legislative   standpoint— we    certainly 
did  not  authorize  such  a  thing.    Even 
worse,  I  think  it  is  wrong  from  a  dis- 
ciplinary  standpoint.     How  can  these 
youths  learn  respect  for  law  and  order — 
maybe  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  ttiese  are 
still  values  they  should  learn— when  they 
are  pampered  by  a  doting  poverty  bu- 
reaucracy which  lavishes  such  luxuries 
on  them.    This  Is  virtually  a  subsidy  for 
wrongdoing  and  it  should  he  stopped  im- 
mediately.   Let  them  face  up  to  their 
responsibilities  and  learn  that  they  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  Why  make  them  a^ 
preferred  class  to  our  servicemen  who 
are  being  paid  less  and  at  the  same  time 
are  taught  to  act  like  men. 

I  enclose  at  this  point  five  related  news 
items  on  this  fiasco : 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Sept.  8.  1965] 

Job  Corps  Bails  Out  Trainie  in  Dope  Case — 

Fedesai.  Pmne  Used 

(By  James  W.  Sullivan) 

A  16-year-old  Job  Corps  trainee  from  New 
York  City  was  arrested  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
yesterday  for  possession  of  marihuana  and 
then  baUed  out  by  representatives  of  the 
center,  which  is  teaching  him  business  edu- 
cation under  the  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

Jerome  Zlegler,  director  of  the  Rodman 
Job  Corps  Training  Center  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass ,  said  the  professional  bondsman's 
charge  for  furnishing  the  $1,000  ball  was 
paid  by  a  representative  of  the  Rodman 
center  but  eventually  wUl  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  underwrites  all 
the  costs  of  the  training  program. 

Mr.  Zlegler  said  he  did  not  know  how 
much  the  bondsman  charged,  but  New  Ha- 
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Capt.  WUllam  Holohan  said 
was  $50,  since  New  Haven  bonds- 
•5  per  hundred. 

Holohan  said  Boy  B.  Atkins,  16. 

Harrison   Avenue,   the  Bronx,  was 

by  New  Haven  Ballroad  poUce  who 

tampering  with  a  hubcap  on  an 

the  railroad. 

police   station,   detectives    found 
to  be  an  envelope  of  mari- 
the  youth's  pocket,  Capt.  Holohan 
yoiing  Atkins  said  It  was  marl- 
hlch  he  had  bought  from  a  boy  In 
_   City    before   leaving   the    125th 
station  on  his  way  to  New  Bedford, 
was  charged  with  tampering  with 
and  violation  of  the  State 
act.    A  repreeentative  of  the  Rod- 
arranged  for  the  bond  after  his 
continued  to  Friday  and  took  him 
center. 
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Ztegler  said  the  youth  has  been  en- 
Ip   a  business   education  course   for 
month  and  had  been  home  on  a 
Dky  weekend  visit. 
1  irest  does  not  automatically  drop 
from  the  antlpoverty  program. 
depends  first  of  all  on  what  the  court 
irtth  him,"  the  director  said. 
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\  he  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  Sept.  15, 
1965] 
_  Posts  Bono  foe  BniiNcs  Youth: 
^AOS  Tkial  in  Bab  Shootxnc 
(By  Jeff  Gibson) 
youth  awaiting  trial  on  first-  and 
ee  assault  charges  has  been  re- 
TeUowHtone  County  Jail  on  $2,500 
by  the  Job  Corps. 
4ob  Corps  also  will  pay  attorney's  fees 
_1  A.  Martanes,  18,  who  is  accxised  of 
kill  police  officer  Robert  Pace  and 
_  Ruth  Colden,  25,  of  Billings.  Au- 
Ln  a  southslde  bar. 
1  iwyer  Arnold  Berger,  who  will  repre- 
sald  the  Job  Corps  is  bearing 

fcy  for  the  man  while  he  is  free 

action  wUl  save  Yellowstone  County 
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__  was  on  leave  frwn  Camp  Breck- 

a  Federal  Job  Corps  camp  near  Mor- 

Ky..    August    27.    to    attend    his 

funeral  In  Billings. 

say  they  found  blm  in  a  bar  and 

>»im  to  leave.    He  Is  charged  with 

pistol  at  Pace,  the  officer  taking  him 

the  bar.    The  shot  missed  Pace  but 

Ruth  Colden  in  the  leg.  say  police. 

.  said  attorneys  vrtth  the  Corps  at 

Jreckenridge  told  him  that  Martinez 

returned    by    train    to    the    camp 

and   he   will   be   sent  back   to 

for  trial. 

his  fee,  Berger  said  it  will  be  the 

if  he  had  been  appointed  counsel 

court  on  any  similar  case — $10 

for  case  preparation  and  $15  per 
trial  work, 
said  his  fee  for  the  case  probably 

to  $200  to  $240. 
Job  Corps  did  not  pay  this  nominal 
said,  "the  county  would  have  to 
a  lawyer  and  pay  him  about  $250 
coxinty's  fee  schedule." 
says  he  feels  fees  payment  by  the 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike 
some  States  do  not  provide  county- 
for  indigent  defendants  in  State 
actions, 
these  Job  Corps  kids  are  indigents 
wouldn't  be  there." 
States  were  like  Montana,  where  all 
defendant    has    to    do    Is    ask   for    an 
the  Job  Corps  probably  wouldn't 
tomey's  fees) ,"  says  Berger. 

saying  Job  Corps  action  was  a  com- 
to  him,  received  a  money  order 
bond.    It  was  wired  from  Morganfleld 
no  message. 
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[Fran  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette, 

Sept.  18.  1965] 
Job  Cobps  Action  Comxs  TTndeb  Fsu 
County  Attorney  John  Adams  charged 
Wednesday  bonds  posted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Job  Corps  trainees  consti- 
tutes a  questionable  precedent  of  granting 
qieclal  privilege  to  a  select  group. 

Adams  was  commenting  on  a  $2,500  bond 
posted  by  the  Job  Corps  for  Manuel  Martinez, 
18,  a  trainee  charged  with  first-  and  second- 
degree  assault  in  district  court  here. 

"The  attorney's  fees  (which  the  corps  also 
iB  paying)  arent  at  issue,"  Adams  said. 

STATZ   WILL   APPOINT 

"Montana  will  appoint  a  paid  lawyer  for 
any  man  charged  with  a  felony,"  he  said. 

But  Adams  said  the  posting  of  bond  for 
any  man  by  the  Government,  State  or  Fed- 
eral, was  something  completely  new  in  his 
Judicial  experience. 

"I  recognize  Washington  is  the  Great  White 
Father."  Adams  said,  "but  I  didnt  realize 
its  responsibilities  to  its  children  went  this 
far. 

"It's  an  extension  of  a  privilege  to  mem- 
bers of  a  group  which  to  my  knowledge  Is 
not  extended  to  any  other  group  of  people 
under  the  patronage  of  Washington,"  Adams 
said. 

The  county  attorney  said  It  made  no  dif- 
ference to  ><<"»  as  prosecutor  who  posted 
bond,  but  he  said  he  privately  thinks  the 
action  constitutes  a  mis\ise  ot  tax  dollars. 

BXVEN   AGREES 

Police  Chief  John  Beven  feels  the  same 
way. 

"I'm  stximped."  he  said  when  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  bond. 

"It  came  as  a  stirprlse  to  me,"  said  Beven, 
who  wondered  why  the  same  courtesy  isn't 
accorded  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"Nobody  balls  out  a  soldier  who  has  been 
charged  with  fighting  in  a  bar,"  the  chief 
said. 

District  Judge  Guy  C.  Deny  declined  to 
comment  on  the  action  because  he  felt  it 
improper  for  a  Judge  to  do  so.  But  Derry 
did  say  that  he  vmderstood  the  Job  Corps 
has  asked  lawyer  Arnold  Berger  to  not  only 
defend  Martinez,  but  to  appeal  if  necessary. 

[From  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette.  Sept.  17. 

1965] 

An  Innovation  in  Paternalism 

When  the  Federal  Government  becomes  a 
bondsman  supplying  ball  to  release  a  de- 
fendant frran  Jail  and  to  guarantee  his  ap- 
pearance for  trial  in  a  State  court,  we  have 
something  of  an  inctovatlon  In  the  benign 
practices  of  the  Great  Father  In  Washington. 

In  this  instance  it  was  the  Job  Corps  that 
put  up  bond  for  a  Billings  youth  who  was 
detained  In  connection  with  a  shooting  in 
a  south  side  bar.  The  theory  behind  the 
posting  of  bond  apparently  is  that  the  youth 
was  a  ward  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
reason  of  his  l>eing  In  the  Job  Corps. 

This  opens  an  Interesting  new  area  of  dis- 
crimination wherein  the  Great  Society  does 
for  participants  in  a  welfare  program  a  favor 
that's  unavailable  to  other  young  Americans 
outside  the  Job  Corps.  It's  one  more  sour 
note  In  Youth  Opj)ortunlty,  which  blossomed 
under  the  warmth  of  compassion  and  ideal- 
Ism  only  to  be  mismanaged  and  used  by 
Democratic  politicians  to  do  favors  for  young 
friends  by  finding  them  summer  Jobs  In  the 
post  ofOces. 

Radio  Station  KBMY  News  Story 
KBMY  learned  today  that  the  Federal  Job 
Corps  antlpoverty  program  posted  a  $2,500 
freedom  bond  tat  one  of  Its  Corps  members. 
Twenty-one-year-old  Manuel  Martinez  of 
21  South  26th  Street  has  pleaded  Innocent  to 
shooting  a  Billings  police  officer.  Robert 
Pace.  In  a  south  Billings  bar  2  weeks  ago.  A 
woman  bystander  was  wounded  in  the  leg 
during  the  fray.    A  Western  Union  draft  was 


BilUngi 


delivered    yesterday    to    Martinez' 
lawjrer,  Arnold  Berger. 

The  draft  was  posted  In  YellowitoiM 
District  Court,  and  Martinez  was  released 
today.  A  Jailer  quoted  Martinez  as  aaUi^ 
Berger:  "Who  posted  my  bond?"  Beritr 
told  KBMY  that  Martinez  will  leave  Bllllnci 
by  train  tomorrow  for  the  Job  Corp's  Canrp 
Breckinridge,  near  Morganfield,  Ky.  He  wffl 
remain  there  until  his  trial,  said  Berger,  then 
the  Job  Corps  will  return  i^ixa. 

Besides  pajrlng  Martinez'  transportatloa, 
the  Job  Corps  will  also  pay  Berger's  fees  st 
the  rate  of  $10  an  hour  for  pretrial  research, 
and  $15  an  hour  for  court  room  activity. 
Berger  estimates  his  fee  at  $240. 

The  Billings  attorney  said  final  arrange- 
ment for  bond  was  made  through  a  Job  Corps 
legal  adviser  named  Will  Tom  Waphen, 
apparently  from  Kentucky.  Berger  doesn't 
know  who  authorized  the  bond  draft.  When 
it  came,  Berger  received  a  call  from  another 
Job  Corps  attorney  named  Alexander  Adams, 
apparently  the  Kentucky  camp's  legal 
adviser. 

Berger  said  the  Job  Corps  has  put  up  $2,600 
to  Insure  Martinez  will  return  for  trial.  He 
said  it's  not  a  risk. 

Martinez  entered  the  Job  Corps  on  June 
28,  after  being  screened  by  the  Billings 
Youth  Opportunities  Center.  Center  dlrec- 
tor,  Robert  Furman,  said  oorpamen,  once 
assigned,  are  no  longer  the  responsibility  of 
the  Billings  office.  He  was  not  aware  tb« 
Job  Corps  would  post  ball  bond  for  corpsmen. 
Clarence  Nybo.  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram director  for  eastern  Montana,  said  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  Martinez'  bond. 
But  Nybo  said  he  read  In  newspapers  that 
the  Job  Corps  has  done  this  In  the  past. 
Bluings'  assistant  police  chief.  Edward 
Martin,  said  he  was  stunned  to  learn  of  the 
information.  Martin  wonders  why  the  Job 
Corpsmen  are  given  fringe  benefits  denied  to 
soldiers  fighting  in  Vietnam. 


A  Temperate  Man  Lote$  HU  Temper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hous- 
ton Waring,  editor  of  the  Littleton,  Colo., 
Independent,  is  a  calm  and  reflective 
man.  not  given  to  displays  of  anger.  But 
Mr.  Warlng's  patience  has  been  sorely 
tried  by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  Inex- 
cusable harassments  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Waring  is  not  the  type  to  rant 
against  Government.  His  newspapers 
reflect  his  own  wise  and  throughtful  per- 
sonality. It  therefore  Is  noteworthy  when 
he  Is  moved  to  remonstrate  In  print 
against  the  treatment  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  policies  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  actions  of  Government  em- 
ployees. I  therefore  think  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  would  be  interested  In 
Mr.  Waring's  bill  of  particulars. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Littleton  Independent 
of  September  24. 1965: 

Thx  OvxaazGULATEO  State 

This  shot  Is  fired  in  anger. 

Congress,  eiiger  to  please  a  dozen  big  un- 
ion leaders  since  1930  has  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  litUe  businessmen  to  obey  the 
law. 

There  are  4  million  entreprenuers  In  Amer* 


IB,  tfid  3.900,000  of  these  employ  only  from 

^^h^irsma?  businessmen  are  the  backbone 
»,^S  communities.  They  are  the  stable 
•f  2S  STmoblle  society,  and  they  are 
JSd  to  provide  jobs  for  families  in  their 

'"JCcStaxes  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
m^t  for  the  State  government,  and  for  the 
'^fr;overnment.  They  sit  up  nights  pre- 
Sn?^STs  lor  Government  forms.  Many 
K?  Ket  this  done  at  nights,  and  they  come 
S^i  to  the  office  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays^ 
^ev  pay  out  money  for  an  accountant  to 
«ir7date  some  of  the  monthly  reports,  but 
Sey^^unable  to  pay  a  labor  lawyer  $20  an 
S  to  be  at  their  elbows  day  after  day. 

Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  comes  to 
♦hi,  newsoaper.  "I  am  closing  up  my  busl- 
^  and  taking  a  clvU  service  Job  or  one  with 
aTlg  corporation,"  they  say  In  substance. 
"I  j^t  can't  keep  up  with  all  the  laws 

one  Main  Street  businessman  had  to  sur- 
render his  records.  The  Government  agent 
kept  them  for  6  months.  The  merchant  wor- 
ried He  thought  about  Disraeli  who  said, 
•'A  man  can  stend  only  so   much   uncer- 

After  his  term  In  purgatory  was  up.  the 
agent  returned  the  records.  He  gave  the 
merchant  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Another  businessman  not  far  from  Mam 
Street  also  had  a  visitor.  The  agent  asked  for 
a  desk  and  stayed  13  months.  Morale  in  that 
office  went  down.  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  agent  again  gave  a  good  report. 

Those  two  cases  involved  Income  taxes  and 
excise  collections. 

It  is  harder  to  comply  In  other  fields,  such 
as  public  health  requirements  or  on  labor 
clauses.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  Littletons 
chief  income  was  derived  from  smaU  dairies. 
Then  the  State  government  passed  laws  that 
drove  every  one  of  them  out  of  business. 
Now  we  come  close  to  having  milk  trusts. 
This  newspaper  has  had  trouble  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  2  months.  When 
the  agent  arrived  to  swoop  up  our  records, 
we  had  confidence  that  we  were  complying 
with  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  laws. 
But  we  didn't  know  what  the  bureaucrats 
In  Washington  have  done. 

We  were  assessed  a  penalty  for  our  sins.  We 
can  pay  off  this  penalty  from  the  profits  of 
73,000  extra  newspaper  sales  (In  a  town  of 
4,800  homes). 
What  was  our  mistake? 
We  made  two.  The  first  was  in  looking 
upon  our  staff  as  members  of  the  family. 
Some  years  ago  we  decided  to  give  about 
one-third  of  the  monthly  profits  to  the  em- 
ployees. The  Department  of  Labor  says  you 
can't  use  this  as  an  Incentive.  Washington 
has  Its  own  formula. 

For  example,  employee  A,  with  20  years  of 
experience,  draws  $110  a  week  as  a  super- 
visor. Employee  B.  with  2  years  of  experi- 
ence, gets  $90.  If  business  thrives  and  both 
men  work  Satiu-day,  Mr.  A  gets  $110  for  the 
week  as  usual  and  B  gets  $117.' 

All  of  this  makes  a  bigger  profit,  and 
when  profit-sharing  times  comes  around,  it 
would  seem  logical  to  pay  Mr.  A  110  units  of 
profit  to  B's  90. 

The  bureaucrats  In  Washington  dont  let 
you  do  that.  You  must  pay  A  110  units  of 
profit  and  B  (the  beginner)  muat  get  117 
units. 

For  violating  this  regulation  from  Wash- 
ington, we  were  heavily  penalised. 

Our  second  violation  concerned  monthly 
wage  earners. 

Reporters  must  necessarily  keep  odd  hours. 
We  explain  the  assignments  to  them  when 
they  are  employed.  The  Department  of 
Labor  won't  stand  for  this. 

It  will  allow  a  newspaper  to  hire  a  re- 
porter lor  $1.25  an  hour.  If  that  reporter 
works  42  hours  a  week,  he  is  to  get  $3.75  for 
the  extra  2  hours — making  his  pay  $63.76 
for  the  week. 

It  is  illegal  to  say,  "Joe,  we  want  you  to 
go  to  one  meeting  a  week  and  work  2  houn 


at  It.  above  your  regular  8-to-6  Joto.    rat 
this  you  wUl  get  $00  a  week."  _,„,^,„„ 

Joe  likes  that  arrangement,  but  Washing- 
ton wont  stand  for  It. 

The  employer  and  the  employee  must  botti 
keep  timecards.  They  must  become  book- 
keepers instead  of  newspapermen.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  given  us  nine  paper- 
back books  filled  with  regulations.  They 
must  be  studied. 

We  have  asked  the  Denver  office  what  some 
of  the  regulations  mean,  and  we  often  get 
evasive  answers.  One  agent  told  »  super- 
visor that  he  can't  spend  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  his  time  on  the  phone  or  reading 

^'^TTie  fact  is  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
can  smd  10  men  to  examine  our  records  and 
they  would  come  up  with  10  different  reports 
and  10  different  dollar  penalties.     It  s  that 

^°Whlle*we  were  being  examined,  two  retaU 
stores  also  came  under  the  gun.  The  Con- 
stitution permits  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  and  at  present  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  only  bothering  Wg  and 
medium-size  stores,  but  the  agent  told  us 
that  the  little  stores  will  come  under  the 

^ReteUers  don't  consider  themselves  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  But  they'U  learn.  May- 
be they  deal  with  a  wholesaler  in  Denver 
who  buy  brassieres  In  Cincinnati. 

This  newspaper  is  primarily  local  in  news 
and  local  in  circulation.  But  if  a  woman 
asks  us  to  send  a  paper  containing  her 
daughter's  wedding  to  Boise,  that  makes  us 
interstate  commerce. 

Our  paper  sells  for  7  cents.  If  we  have 
to  mall  it,  the  price  Is  10  cents.  For  this 
extra  3  cents  we  get  a  piece  of  vsrrapplng  pa- 
per and  a  pot  of  paste.  We  write  the  ad- 
dress down  Just  as  the  fond  mother  asked 
us  to  do.  We  go  to  our  rubber  stamp  col- 
lection and  find  the  proper  stamp  to  comply 
with  regulations.  And  we  run  over  to  the 
post  office. 

That  isn't  all.  The  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington require  that  we  make  a  record  of  this 
transaction.  We  must  state  how  much  each 
sheet  of  the  newspaper  weighs,  to  8  deci- 
mal points.  We  must  state  what  percentage 
of  advertising  the  paper  contains  and  sub- 
mit a  marked  copy  of  each  inch  of  paper  to 
the  post  office.  We  must  look  up  the  mUeage 
(907)  between  Littleton  and  Boise  so  that 
the  Government  may  be  Informed  of  the  dis- 
tance we  sent  the  wedding  story. 

Washington  has  decreed  that  vro  cannot 
let  our  newsboys  have  their  newspaper  bags 
at  less  than  cost.  Violation  of  this  section 
can  get  a  newspaper  in  bad  trouble. 

Regulations  take  the  time  of  America's 
8  500  newspaper  editors  who  should  be  de- 
voting their  energies  to  community  projects 
and  national  problems.  The  smaller  papers 
are  still  beyond  the  clutches  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  the  Department  ahnost 
got  Congress'  permission  to  grab  them  last 
month. 

The  whole  emphasis  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  on  equality  instead  of  excellence 
This  is  the  fashion  of  the  times,  an  idea  that 
may  mean  the  death  of  America. 

Equal  opportunity  is  one  thing,  but  it 
should  not  breed  laws  that  curb  the  superior 
individual. 

Australia  Is  worse  off  than  we  are.     It  teUs 
a  newspaperman  what  training  he  must  have 
before  he  sits  down  to  a  typewriter,  and  the 
Kovernment  tells  the  editor  what  the  man  s 
pay  should  be  (equality  rather  than  excel- 
lence) .    Australia  tells  the  farmer  what  he 
must  pay  the  hired  man.     Our  Congress  has 
heard  of   this  regulation,  and  it  plans  to 
bring  1  3  million  farmhands  under  the  law. 
Many  other  nations  of  Western  culture 
have  similar  redtape  regulations,   and   not 
a  one  of  them  matches  our  production  record 
or  the  Uvlng  standard  of  the  American  work- 
er.   But  Just  give  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  little  more  leash. 


What  are  the  Boclal  consequences  of  the 
overregulated  state? 

Such  harassment  means  ttoe  slow  demise 
of  the  small  buslnemman.  Most  of  these 
entrepreneurs  struggle  with  their  own  affairs 
because  they  enjoy  that  'I?«*o»»  °' ^f  i?*^ 
which  is  their  heritage.  They  like  the  chal- 
lenge of  invention  and  innovating.  They 
muit  not  be  b«iten  Into  submlaiion  'They 
must  be  allowed  to  give  Jobe  to  16  or  30 
million  Americans,  some  of  them  old,  sicxiy, 
or  with  IQ'B  below  90. 

Washington  and  Denver  have  to  do  sonie 
reifulatlng.  Otherwise  the  American  people 
would  be  crushed  by  big  business  and  big 
labor  But  the  lawmakers  must  put  restric- 
tions on  the  zealots  In  the  various  bureaus- 
men  who  think  they  alone  can  create  the 
good  society. 

Uncle  Sam  regards  anyone  with  fewer  than 
500  employees  as  small  business.  He  should 
release  small  business  from  onerous  regula- 
tions that  tend  to  discourage  solid,  enter- 
prising citizens. 

If  he  would  but  keep  his  hands  off  ttooee 
with  80  or  fewer  employees,  he  would  give 
breathing  time  to  97  percent  of  the  business 
firms,  -niese  firms  do  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  business  and  would  hardly 
upset  any  Government  standards. 

Their  continued  extetence  Is  essential  to 
democratic  Ufe  In  12,000  American  com- 
munities.   


Coin  Hoarding  I«  Losing  Popularity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 
Mr   WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  national  coin  shortage,  which  has 
reached    serious    proportions    in    some 
areas  has  been  attributed  in  large  part 
to  coin  hoarders  and  speculators.     In 
my  own  State  of  Idaho,  bankers  and 
merchants  have  complained  for  some 
time  that  the  coin  shortage  has  made  it 
difficult  to  transact  business.    Hoarding 
has  continued  despite  warnings  that  It 
is  a  profitless  practice.     An  article  in 
Forbes  magazine  this  week  sets  forth 
evidence  that  our  coins  are  now  flowing 
out  of  the  vaults  and  Into  the  stream  of 
commerce.    I  certainly  hope  this  Is  true, 
and  I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

The  Geeat  Coin  Maditess:  It's  Mostly  Over 

Now.    bxjt    It    Has    Left    Behikd    Many 

Flattened  Pocketbooks 

"We've  Just  come  through  something  like 

1929   in  the  stock   market."   says  J.  Oliver 

Amos,  the  Sidney.  Ohio  publisher  of  the  coin 

collector's  weekly  bible.  Coin  World. 

The  return  of  sanity  to  the  coin  world 
marks  the  end  of  a  delusion  that  ranks,  in  its 
way.  with  the  17th  century  Dutch  tulip  craze. 
The  early  1960's  saw  a  rage  in  collecting  in 
which  people  were  persuaded  that  all  mod- 
em coins  would  become  scarce.  Rolls  of 
coins  which  were  not  at  all  rare  rose  as 
much  as  100  percent  in  price  In  a  day, 
(Forbes,  Dec.  15,  1963.  p.  28) . 

THE    EAST    WAT 

Advertisements  by  get-rlch-qulck  coin 
dealers  used  stock-market  Jargon.  Some 
bucket  shop  coin  dealers  were  sharp  operators 
who  sheared  the  sheep  and  then  got  out 
fast  But,  surprisingly,  most  of  the  specu- 
lators—as opposed  to  the  long-estabUshed 
coin  dealers— were  otherwise  sane  men  who 
were  blinded  by  the  vision  of  making  a  for- 
tune the  easy  way.    In  Houston,  a  group  of 
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put  up  about  9300,000  to  finance  a 

that  would  give  hour-by-hour 

to  some  200  dealers;  In  Detroit 

service,  also  with  200  customers. 

,  Democratic  ez-Oov.  Michael  DtSalle 

chalmum  of  the  Paramount  Intema- 

Coin  Co.,  which  sold  $1   million  In 

June  of  1904. 

some  10  million  Americans  Involved 

at  the  height  of  the  fever,  banks 

began  to  run  out  of  coins. 

million  silver  dollars.  200  million 

half  dollars,  and  billions  of  other 

Amply  disappeared  from  circulation. 

Government  stepped  into  the 

cracking  down  on  bank  loans  that 

as  collateral,  keeping  the  date  1964 

made  In  1905  and  stopping  the  sale 

and  mint  sets  of  U.S.  coins.     But 

hocuding  and  trading  went  on,  and 

went  up,  up,  up.     A  roll  of  50 

dated  1949  and  minted  In  San  Fran- 

for  $700. 
:rasb  came  last  March. 

there  were  all  sellers  and  no 
says   Jack   Frledberg,   president    of 
Coins. 

specialist    Benjamin    Stack,    of 

Coin,  who  predicted  the  great  coin 

has   little   sympathy  for  any   of   his 

dealers  who  are  in   trouble.     "They 

own  throats  and  now  they're  wal- 

in  their  own  blood,"  he  says.     "Some 

of  ail  coin  dealers  have  gone  out  of 

and  I  predict  we'll  lose  another 

by  the  end  of  the  year." 

were  some  weird  twists.    In  Arkan- 

was   Roger    Luker,   president   of 

Life  ft  Accident,  a  North  Uttle  Rock 

that  was  the  Nation's  only  Insur- 

Irm  to   speculate    in   coins.     He   was 

He  unloaded  about  935,000  in  modern 

2  months  before  the  crash.     But  an 

company  speculating  in  coins? 

^ugust's  coin  show  in  Houston,  a  specu- 

was    boasting    that    he    had    dumped 

worth  of  modem  coins  before  the 

"I  could  buy  them  today  for  $50,000." 
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first  sliver  coin — ^minted  in  France — bearing 
an  image  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Today,  coin  collecting  has  become  a  hobby 
again.  But  the  madness  has  left  a  perma- 
nent gap  in  coinage:  There  wU\  never  be  a 
UJS.  cent  dated  1965. 


regular  dealers  are  in  trouble  today 

they  are  imder -capitalized.     Others 

pay  for  coins  they  have  already  sold 

co^gnment  becaiise  they  invested  the 

in  the  sacks  of  modem  coins  that 

so  drastically.     "Some  dealers  are 

and  feel  taken,"  says  one  midwestem 

,tlst.     "TTiey're  holding  coins  that 

wants." 

^troit,  the  XJS.  Coin  Exchange,  which 

a  price  wire  service  to  coin  dealers, 

up  the  rights  to  the  few  clients  left 

e  wire  service  that  had  been   estab- 

by  the  doctors  in  Qouston.    But  where 

services  once  had  400  clients,  the 

has  only  135.     The  doctors  are  try- 

T9Coap  In  real  estate. 

don't  jTimp  the  way  they  used  to 

hat  the  fast-money   boys   are  gone." 

ames  D.  Martin,  manager  of  the  U.S. 

Exchange.      "We    survived    the    crash 

we  also  deal  in  rare  coins." 

;er  Henry  O.  Spangenberger,  of  Mike 

s  Paramount  Int^national,  said  that 

company   had   "weathered   the  storm," 

it  ended  its  first  fiscal  year  last  Jvme 

a  loss.     "We  do  have  coins  in  our 

that   are    not   presently   salable,'' 

What  really  hurt  Paramount  was 

the  crash  also  toppled   the   prices  of 

proof    sets.     For    example,    the    1964 

African  proof  set  dropped  from  $50 


ad  nits. 


A    HOBBT    AGAIN 


Thi  re's  still  action  in  the  coin  market,  of 
cotirs  !,  and  some  dollar-poor  foreign  govern- 
ment (  are  aiming  their  offerings  at  the 
Amer  can  Investor.  Sierra  Leone.  Surinam, 
Zamt  La,  and  Malawi  are  all  offering  proof 
sets  1 1th  high  prices  and  low  mintage.  The 
Persian  Qvtt  State  of  Sharjah  Just  issued  Its 


I 


Report  on  Conditiont  at  Walter  Reed 
Ho$pital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

>  OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately upon  noting  a  recent  Pearson- 
Anderson  column  criticizing  conditions 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital,  I  re- 
quested an  investigation  by  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  staff.  A 
report  from  Gen.  James  T.  McGibony, 
Acting  Surgeon  General,  to  Mr.  Prank 
Sanders,  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee staff,  is  attached  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Uie  House: 

Department  of  the  Armt, 
Office  or  the  Surgeon  General. 

Washington,  D.C..   September   29.   1965. 
Mr.  Frank  Sanders. 

Staff  Member,  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Rayburn  Buildinp,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sanders:  The  Director  of  Army 
Budget  has  requested  that  I  reply  direct  to 
your  telephone  request  of  September  27  for 
the  Department  of  Army  conunents  on  the 
allegations  against  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  as  they  appeared  in  Jack  Anderson's 
column,  "The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round" 
of  September  22,  1965.  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  following  findings  extracted  from  a  re- 
port of  investigation  conducted  immediately 
following  B4r.  Anderson's  allegations  clearly 
indicate  the  actual  conditions  existing  at 
Walter  Reed: 

From  the  type  of  patients  referred  to  in 
the  article  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  wards 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Anderson  were  ward  35, 
an  enlisted  orthopedic  ward  (including  am- 
putees) ,  and  ward  33.  a  thoracic -cardiac 
surgery  ward. 

Ward  35  is  a  standard  45 -bed  ward  and 
consists  of  a  28-bed  main  area  measuring 
116  by  24  feet,  a  completely  enclosed  15-bed 
porch  measuring  116  by  11.6  feet,  and  2 
(1-bed)  Intensive  treatment  rooms.  Of 
the  45  patients  currently  on  the  ward,  only 
8  are  battle  casualties  from  the  Republic  €>t 
Vietnam.  On  this  ward,  only  2  of  a  total  of 
21  amputees  are  battle  casualties  from  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  ward  has  one 
shower,  one  bathtub,  and  five  wash  basins. 
Since  only  one-third  of  the  patients  are  am- 
bulatory, these  facilities  are  adequate.  The 
batluoctfn  is  cleaned  at  least  twice  daily  and 
more  often  if  required.  Soiled  hoepital 
clothing  is  wdlected  in  conveniently  located 
hampers  and  \s  removed  from  the  ward  daily. 
This  ward,  like  all  wards,  receives  its  air 
conditioning  directly  from  a  modern,  highly 
efficient,  central  plant.  The  allegation  that 
a  corpsman  was  sleeping  on  duty  or  that  any 
patient  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  can- 
not be  substantiated.  Furthermore,  any 
patient  can  contact  the  niu-se  through  a  bed- 
side electrical  call  system.  The  night  staff- 
ing of  this  ward  is  consistent  with  accepted 
military  and  civilian  nursing  standards. 

It  can  also  l>e  asstimed  that  the  ward  re- 
ferred to  as  "officers  quarters"  is  in  reality 


Ward  33,  located  2  floors  below  Ward  ss 
This  is  a  highly  specialized  treatment  fa- 
cility for  lung  and  heart  surgery  cases,  both 
male  and  female.  The  nattire  of  the  cart 
provided  requires  that  the  ward  be  cubl- 
calized.  and  that  the  temperature  be  kept 
several  degrees  cooler  than  other  areas 
There  are  now  eight  dependents,  four  en- 
listed men  and  one  officer  patient  on  this 
ward. 

The  interior  areas  of  the  hospital  are 
scheduled  for  painting  every  3  years.  Wanl 
35  was  painted  In  1962  and  is  scheduled  for 
repainting  during  the  next  9  months.  Ex- 
terior areas  are  currently  being  painted,  and 
may  be  repainted  every  5  years.  However,  & 
few  of  these  have  not  been  painted  for  15 
years  because  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary. 

To  further  refute  Mr.  Anderson's  state- 
ment: the  front  steps  of  th9  hospital  are 
made  of  granite,  not  marble;  the  lobby  is 
finished  in  a  conservative  buff,  not  dazzling 
white;  and  a  hospital  always  suggests  Itself 
by  the  inevitable  odor  of  antiseptics,  alcohol 
and  ether.  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  exposed  pipes 
In  some  of  the  basement  corridors  are  part 
of  the  air-conditioning  system  and  are  at 
least  7  feet,  6  Inches  above  the  floor  level. 

The  battle  casualties  from  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  like  aU  patients  entering  Army 
medical  facilities,  expect  and  receive  the  very 
best  care  and  treatment  regardless  of  ranic 
or  station.  Their  satisfaction  with  this 
service  is  evidenced  by  the  many  expressions 
of  gratitude  received  from  patients  and  their 
families.  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  has 
attained  its  prominent  position  in  the  world 
by  the  dedication  of  highly  trained  medical 
personnel  embracing  the  complete  spectrum 
of  health  sciences.  You  may  conclude  most 
assiuredly.  that  its  present  superb  standards 
will  be  maintained. 

Tour  Interest  in  this  matter  is  appreciated 
and  I  trust  that  this  information  will  assist 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  T.  McGibony. 
Brigadier    General,    MC,    the    Acting 
Surgeon  General. 


and  nothing  more  than  a  course  for  social 


Troublemakers  at  Work  at  Fall  Semester 
Starts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  decent  Americans  every- 
where including  all  but  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  students  at  the  University  of 
California,  were  appalled  at  the  actions 
of  left-wing  agitators  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  list  spring. 

Those  troublemakers  apparently  are 
again  hard  at  work  as  the  fall  semester 
starts,  and  there  is  evidence  that  other 
agitators  are  at  work  on  other  campuses 
across  the  country.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  should  this  agitation  grow 
to  any  extent,  it  will  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  efficacy  of  our  universities  and  our 
entire  system  of  higher  learning. 

The  situation  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
is  shockingly  described  by  Columnists 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  writ- 


ing the  Washington  Post  of  September 
5^  Their  article  foUows: 

The  Agont  of  Berkelet 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

BERKBXEY.  CALiF.-Alrnost  every  ncxm  at  ^^       ^^^  «.p»,„o  .. 

.^ba^ed  Sproul  Plaza  i^^^^^^^f -^rangSS     ?ali?o?Sa''illl  probably  demand  that  sterner 
campus  here,  ^a   leltjst   ^B^^^^^,.j^^ij,^«  ^^     dlscipUne  be  imposed 


with     angry 


Sent  Jo"h:iison.  The  university  adminis- 
tration and  the  faculty. 
XLt  makes   this   so_  remarkable   is   that 


Dlstin- 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX  A5541 

Suggested    curriculum,    for    those    entering 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley— Con. 

'^if^ould  be  added  that  the  new  admin-  second  semester:              „  ,.     ^         ,    Hours 

utmtlSn   doM  bave   a   general   strategy   of  i.  sandal  mending  302  (in  hours)         -  4 

l^h^lu^  d^  student  radicals  with  salami  2.  Sweatshirt  washing  (in  minutes)           1 

SSSS^But^e^tsuS  of  salami  has  not  3.  Barber    school    (optional)     (in    mln- 

■  Before  it  is.  the  taxpayers  of  ^^^^ -—:V"'rV,:'-^'r.W.l\ 3 

4    Public  speaking   (in  hovirs) A 

5.  Public     speaking     lab     (yelling     and 
shouting)    (in  hours) — ^ 

Total 12  hrs..  2  min. 

SENIOB 

First  semester : 

1.  Job  Corps  prep.  401 -— -     » 

2.  Seminar  (Job  training  for  riots)  _..     6 

Total -— -  12 

Second  semester : 

1.  Seminar  on  peaceful  demonstration 
(includes  1  hour  on  care  and  han- 
dling of  deadly  weapons) 6 

2.  Seminar  on  disrespect  for  law  and 


However,  time  Is  running  out. 
Kuished  professors  are  considering  leaving 
here  if  the  situation  does  not  change  soon. 
Simultaneously,  professors  at  other  schools 


nrScImornlL'  whTchlvS  su^p^lfes'^Se  IZ^'^^t^'^^ers^^y  primarily  as  an  in 

:"ln.fkS  Sment.     It  is  as  though  a  strument  of  social  revolution  are  attracted 

loudspeaker  ^"/P^^n^g  bullets  to  the  here  as  a  bee  is  to  honey. 

^'Y,ft?on  K  this  informal  faculty  transfer  assumes 

"^f.   tvnlfles    the    mood    of    nightmarish  5  proportions,  the  cost  to  one  df  Amer- 

JJlval  Availing  on  the  Berkeley  campus  ^  g^reafuniversities  of  its  student  move- 

ff the  fall  term  begins.     Although  the  new  ^^^^  ^m  be  high  indeed, 

administration  here  has  f^a;'«^^°J^^/!f"4"  Mr  «:?Deaker  In  view  of  the  report  by 

'Te  his  TenZui^^Ti^nX^^^^^^^  Ev^^ns  Ind^Novak  that  the  University  of 

Kcais"  J^t  th%  want.'                         _  California  has  instituted  a  2 -year  course 

"lie  implications   are   far   reaching.    The  ^^j  gonfUcts.  perhaps  the  facetious 

Republicans  have  a  readymade  issue  in  their  g^ed  curriculum  for  the  university. 

Spaign  lor  Governor_n.xt  year._B^^au^e  ^g|^  ^  <^^^«!^%^^f/.jrs^'f^tioS 

culated  on  Capitol  HUl,  is  not  so  facetious 

I  trust.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  looney 
takeover  will  be  stopped  in  its  traci^ 
and  that  the  suggested  curriculum,  which 
follows.  wUl  be.  as  intended  merely  as  a 
satire  on  the  Berkeley  situation: 


order. 


12 


orBerkeieys  national  eminence,  the  radicals' 
suwess  may  be  attempted  on  other 
SSSfses-ralsing  the  danger  that  f^e 
Slcan  university,  traditionally  nonpoUtl- 
caTmay    become    a    haven    for    political 

^^'We^^were    able   to   withstand    1   year   of 

this,"  one  worried  liberal  prof essor  told  us  ^,^^_^ 

"No  university  can  go  through  another  year     sawre  ""  "^^  "^  "  .^^    tf^^se    entering 

Berkeley.    It    Is    essential    to    demolish    the  feeshman 

widely  propagated  myth  of  a  spontaneous     nrst  semester :  "  ^ 


Total 

POST-CEADXXATE    bTUDT 

1.  Rules  and  regulations  for  understanding 
welfare  and  unemployment  collection. 


student  revolt  at  Berkeley  against  mass 
education  and  the  depersonalized  university. 
In  fact,  the  student  movement  is  the 
product  of  300  student  leftists  (including 
some  30  nonstudents  maintaining  only  the 
most  tenuom  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity) But  because  they  can  rub  the  admln- 
Utratlon's  nose  In  the  dirt  and  get  away  with 
it,  the  radicals  get  tacit  support  from  a 
majority  of  the  27,000  students  here. 

This  radical  hard  core  controls  a  network 
of  student  organizations  concerned  with  both 
campus  affairs  and  foreign  affairs  (with  a 
tendency  to  follow  the  Chinese  Communist 
line  m  foreign  affairs) . 

The  tone  is  set  on  Sproul  Plaza  with 
posters  that  picture  the  President  of  the 
United  States  over  the  caption  "Lyndon 
Johnson:  Wanted  for  Murder  in  Vietnam, 
and  petitions  circulated  among  students 
pledging  them  to  defy  the  draft. 

Any  faculty  member  bold  enough  to  fight 
this  risks  harassment.  When  liberal  pro- 
fessors recently  criticized  the  intemperate 
stand  of  one  student  organization  protest- 
ing the  Vietnam  war,  they  were  promptly 
reviled  at  the  dally  noontime  harangue. 

Professors  who  had  hoped  the  new  admin- 
istration would  crack  down  this  faU  have 
been  disappointed. 

John  Searle,  a  philosophy  professor  who 
loudly  encouraged  the  student  radicals  last 
spring,  was  named  liaison  officer  to  the  stu- 
dent groups.  Moreover,  Searle  promulgated 
a  new  set  of  rules  that  Includes  a  loose  defini- 
tion of  "student."  This  definition  permits 
a  nonstudent  agitator  to  get  a  part-thne  Job 
as  a  university  typist  or  librarian  and  still  be 
classified  as  a  student  eligible  for  office  in 
student  groups. 

More  ominous,  however,  are  portents  that 
the  agitators  are  encroaching  on  academic 
freedoms.  Under  the  intense  pressure  from 
radical  professors  and  students,  the  univer- 
sity has  instituted  a  2-year  course  in  social 
conflicts  (though  the  plan  was  voted  down 
by  the  academic  senate) .  Its  critics  on  the 
faculty  describe  it  as  academically  unsound 


1.  Riot   101. 

2.  Insurrection  121 

3.  Russian   102 

4.  Lab.— riot   techniques. 

5.  Political    science 


3 
3 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  »>«  ac^mP*" 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquirle* 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  re^rr^ 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  R«Prf*«^Jf  " 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
First  semester:  nronosed  nrinting  upon  the  estimate  or  tne 

1.  Personal    hygiene     (optional)      (In  Pub^^fnS-.  a^d  ^  «''*'■* '=°P**^  ""^^L^ 


Total- 


Second  semester: 

1.  Dirty  books  101-. 

2.  Russian   103 

3.  Insurrection  122-- 

4.  Lab. — ^mob    rule— 

5.  Arson  techniques. 


Total. 


13  »^ 


3 
3 
3 

V2 


12  V4 


SOPHOMORE 


minutes) 

2.  Draft  dodging  (In  hours) • 

3    Troop  train  delaying  (In  hours)  ---       a 

4.  Lab.     (draft    card    burning,    train 

track  lying)    (in  hours)——---       1 

5.  English    composition    llOA    (picket 

signs)     (in  hours) ^ 

Total— 12  1^™-  2  min. 

Second  semester 


printed  before'  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publlca- 

tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  Public  by  the 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 

^^^  „. ,     pS^lntlng  Office.  Washington.  DC.  20402    at 

1.  Democracy  (in  minutes) j     ^^^_  thereof   as  determined   by  ]^e  Public 

2.  Communism  (in  hours) «     Printer  pliis  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  ais- 

3    Civil  disobedience  (in  hours) s      ..  _-  — .  ♦«  o«/.o»i  or  nprcent  may  he  ai 

4!  CD.  lab.  (sitting,  lying,  and  sleep- 

ing-in)    (in  hours) 1 

5.  Composition    (4-letter   words)     (In 
hours) 


3 


Total 12  lira-.  2  mln. 

JTUKICW 

First  semester: 

1.  Introduction  to  free  love 

2.  Police  car  sit-in  331 

8.  Car  burning  lab 

4.  Beard  growing   (optional) * 

5.  "Pad"  fabrication  300 - —    ^ 


5 

a 


% 


Total. 


18% 


count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may 
lowed  to  authorized  bookdealers  and  QuanUty 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorl« 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcations  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcations  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44.  sec.  TOa. 
Supp.  2). 


Thtrsday,  September  30,  1963 


HIGHUGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  passed  bills  on  automotive  products  agreement  between  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada and  aid  for  education  in  health  professions. 
House  passed  modified  Federal  employees  pay  raise  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Rout  fie  Proceedings,  pages  24652-24678 

Bills  Introduced:  8  bills  and  i  resolution  were  intro 

duceq,  as  follows:  S.  2577-2584;  and  S.J.  Res.  114. 

I     Page  24642 

Bills  [Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

HJ  L.  10238,  to  provide  labor  standards  for  certain  per- 
sons c  [nployed  by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish  services 
to  Fc(  cral  agencies,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept  798) ; 

H.l  L  724,  authorizing  transfer  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attor  icy  General  of  certain  prisoners  of  the  Canal  Zone 
who « re  U.S.  citizens  (S.  Rept.  799) ; 

H.1 ..  3045,  authorizing  military  personnel  who  have 
scrve<  in  Vietnam  since  1961  to  accept  decorations  from 
the  GDvcmmcnt  of  Vietnam  or  its  allies  (S.  Rept.  800) ; 

H.l  L  5665,  authorizing  advance  of  funds  to  disbursing 
office]  s  for  members  of  armed  forces  of  friendly  foreign 
natioi  IS  (S.  Rept.  801)  ; 

H.lL.  7329,  to  convey  to  the  city  of  San  Diego  certain 
landsjowncd  by  the  Navy  (S.  Rept.  802) ; 

H.]  L  9047,  authorizing  the  release  of  zinc  from  either 
the  rational  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
with  uncndment  (S.  Rept.  803); 

H.]  l.  9975,  authorizing  shipment  of  vehicles  owned 
by  d<  ceased  or  missing  militarv  personnel  (S.  Rept. 
804); 

H.l  [.  10234,  eliminating  requirements  for  reimburse- 
ment among  military  departments  for  medical  care  fur- 
nishe  1  a  member  of  another  department  (S.  Rept.  805) ; 

H.'  L  8310,  proposed  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amei  idments  erf  1965,  with  amendment  and  with  addi- 
tiona  views  (S.  Re|>t.  806) ; 

H.lL  7484,  to  provide  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or 
vice  :  dmiral  for  military  officers  serving  as  Surgeons 
Gene  al,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  807) ;  and 

H.]  L.  1805,  to  provide  authority  for  promotion  of  be- 
low-t  le-zone  Naval  Reserve  captains  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admi  al,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  808). 

Paget  24632-24633 

Bill  '.  deferred:  One  House-passed  bill  was  referred  to 
Comfiittee  on  Armed  Services.  Poges  24623-24624 
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President's  Communication — ^Historical  Site:  Com. 
munication  from  President  transmitting  draft  of  prosf 
posed  legislation  to  provide  for  administration  and  de^| 
velopment    of    Pennsylvania   Avenue    as    a    nati 
historical  site,  was  rccgived,  and  referred  to  Committed 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  pog*  24M|| 

Immigration:   H.R.  2580,  proposing  various  amen<tl 
ments  to  the  inmiigration  and  nationality  laws,  wa» 
cleared  for  President's  signature  when  Senate  adopted 
conference  report  thereon.  po^m  24703-2470S 

Marquette  Tercentenary:  Vice  President  appointed^ 
Senators  Hart,  Douglas,  Mundt,  and  Miller  to  be  meiO;^ 
bers  of  the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission.^ 
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Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar  Senate  passed  tlwH 

following  seven  bills  affecting  the  District  of  Columbia:  ■ 

With  amendment  to  be  sent  back  to  House:    • 

H.R.  1778,  relating  to  the  payment  of  taxes  as  a  result 
of  removal  of  condemned  buildings  within  the  D.C. ; 

H.R.  3314,  requiring  premarital  examinations  in  the 
DC; 

H.R.  5597,  relieving  physicians  of  liability  for  medical' 
treatment  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  D.C; 

H.R.  9985,  providing  for  mandatory  reporting  by 
physicians  and  D.C.  institutions  of  injuries  caused  by 
firearms;  and 

H.R.  10304,  providing  for  mandatory  reporting  by 
physicians  and  institutions  in  the  D.C.  of  physical  nbusc 
of  children. 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

S.   1 3 14,  authorizing  D.C.  Commissioners  to  close; 
streets  or  alleys  without  complying  with  certain  notice 
requirements. 

With  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

S.  1719,  to  authorize  overtime  pay  for  Metropolitan^ 
Police,  D.C.  Fire  Department,  U.S.  Park  Police,  and 
White  House  Police.  pog,,  24624-2463»| 

Automotive  Products:  By  54  yeas  to  18  nays  (moti( 
to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  with  amendinent 
H.R.  9042,  proposed  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  (rf| 
1965,  rejecting  by  32  yeas  to  43  nays  Gore  motion  t(| 
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Remarks  by  Mr.  Feighan  Daring  Consider- 
atioB  of  Conference  Report  on  Immi- 
gration 

SPEECH 

OT 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

T**1t*  T  P  TT  AN  1 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  is  truly  and  genuinely 
bipartisan.  In  all  respects  it  serves  the 
best  national  interest.  Its  bipartisan- 
ship is  reflected  in  the  unanimity  by 
which  its  basic  provisions  passed  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  the  strong  vote  of  confidence  given 
to  it  by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

When  this  subcommittee  bill  was  be- 
fore the  full  committee  not  one  single 
syllable  was  changed,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  who 
graciously  accepted  the  new  immigration 

bill. 

The  Senate  abandoned  consideration 
of  any  pending  Senate  bill  and  consid- 
ered solely  and  adopted  the  Hoiise  sub- 
committee bill  with  only  one  major 
change,  namely,  placing  a  ceiling  of  120,- 
000  on  immigration  from  independent 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
added  also  other  minor  provisions  which 
were  resolved  in  conference. 

The    distinguished    gentleman    from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  has  stated 
that  the  conference  changed  the  com- 
position of   the   select   Commission   to 
study   immigration   from   the   Western 
Hemisphere.    Under  this  conference  re- 
port, the  Commission  will  consist  of  five 
Members  of  the  House,  five  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President.    This  change  clearly 
recognizes  the  primary  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  regulate  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States.    That 
congressional    responsibility    has    been 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  decision 
and  which  has  been  reaffirmed  many 
times  since.    I  want  to  commend  the 
Senate  conferees  for  their  acceptance  of 
this  change  which  removes  any  doubts 
that  responsibility  for  regulating  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States  rests  with 
the  Congress.    That  fact  is  restated  in 
the   conference   report.    The   responsi- 
bility remains  in  tlie  Congress  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  subcommittee  for 
the  arduous  work  they  have  performed. 


Appendix 

I  would  just  like  to  read  a  pertinent 
sentence  from  the  Senate  report: 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  House  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  and  its  staff  lor  the 
creation  of  this  system. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  ranking  RepubUcan 
Member  of  the  House  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
MooRE]  for  the  steady  and  sturdy  role 
that  he  played  In  the  long  and  hard 
struggle  to  produce  this  immigration  bill. 
The  distinguished  Member  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Chelf]  gave  our  work  the  full 
benefit  of  his  wisdom  gained  by  18  years 
experience  as  a  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  sit 
next  to  him  in  committee  meetings  for 
all  those  years  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  him  for  his  great  service 
in  guiding  some  of  our  most  difficult  de- 
liberations to  a  happy  conclusion.  I 
feel  the  House  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  this  bill  because  its  genesis  was 
in  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  NationaUty.  One  can  sup- 
port this  bill  on  the  basis  of  sound  logic 
and  reason,  devoid  of  any  emotion. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
markSii,         


Our    American    Merchant    Marine 
Fourth  Arm  of  Our  Defense 


-The 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


OT   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  1, 1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  September  29.  1965,  the 
Washington  PropeUer  Club  was  privi- 
leged to  hear  from  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  L.  Eldon 
James,  who  delivered  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

I  recommend  it  very  highly.  It  is  an 
intelligent  address  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  merchant  marine 
and  the  real  necessity  to  keep  what  we 
would  like  to  call  an  adequate  American 
merchant  marine  available,  not  only  for 
commercial  purposes  but  also  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense. 

Mr.  James  points  out  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  is,  literally,  the  fourth  arm 
of  defense  in  this  country. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
AN   Address  by   L.  Eldon   James,  National 

COMllANDER,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  BEFORE 
THE      PROPELLER      ClCB,       IN       WASHINGTON. 

D.C.,  September  29,  1965 
Summer  1965 — in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine— must  go  down  as  a 
summer  to  remember.    It  represents  a  turn- 
ing point.     The  public  has  become   aware 
that  our  merchant  marine — as  the  fourth 
arm  of  our  defense— has  become  and  must 
continue  to  be  our  coxmtry's  man  for  all 
seasons— In  peace.  In  war,  and  during  those 
grey  seasons  In  between.    This  was  the  sum- 
mer  of   public   awareness   that  the   United 
States  has  need  of  a  merchant  marine  every 
day  of  every  year,  In  peace  as  well  as  in  war — 
of    sudden    public    understanding    of    how 
much   we  rely  on  that  merchant  marine — 
of  sudden  public  Interest  In  whether  or  not 
we  have  enough  merchant  ships  to  deliver 
safely   and    quickly   the   men   and   material 
necessary    to    fulfill    our    defense    commit- 
ments. ,^^ 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  There  Is  a 
strong  tide  of  public  support  running  today 
for  American  shipping,  stronger  than  at  any 
time  since  the  days  of  World  War  U.  Two 
xmrelated  things  that  were  thrust  upon  us 
together  seemed  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
overnight  behind  the  concept  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine.  They  were:  First.  Viet- 
nam and  ovir  Increased  commitment  to  that 
cause;  and,  second,  the  unfortunate  tleup  ol 
Atlantic  and   gulf  coast  shipping. 

Across  the  land,  the  events  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1965  have  created  great  concern  In 
the  minds  of  the  American  people,  concern 
about  preparedness.  The  organs  of  opinion 
focused  as  never  before  on  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  companies  that  own  the  vessels, 
on  the  men  who  operate  the  ships,  and  on  a 
Government  looking  to  Its  shipping  Industry 
to  function  on  a  peacetime  and  a  wartime 
footing  at  the  same  time. 

This  past  summer  ships  were  needed  to 
haul  military  eqtilpment  for  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time,  shipping  was  re- 
quired to  carry  civilian  goods  across  the 
seas;  to  carry  American  exports  so  vital  In  our 
drive  to  bring  dollars  back  home  and  stop 
the  flow  of  gold  from  our  shores.  Where 
there  was  once  silent  IndlCference.  we  now 
hear  people  talk  about  the  need  for  modem 
ships — ships  of  our  own  ready  and  waiting 
to  deal  with  emergency  defense  situations. 
Many  people  now  have  relatives  or  friends 
fighting  m  Vietnam.  Their  supply  Is  a 
matter  of  growing  public  Interest  and  con- 
cern. The  American  Legion  pledges  Its  best 
efforts  to  keep  that  Interest  alive. 

Clear  cut  Indications  of  the  Inadequacy 
bt  our  merchant  %eet.  and  the  fallacy  of  re- 
liance upon  foreign  flags  were  seen  this  sima- 
mer  In  at  least  two  Instances  In  west  coast 
ports  where  foreign  fliagshlps  refused  to 
transport  vital  cargoes  bound  for  Vietnam. 
After  time-consuming  and  futUe  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  ship  operators,  both  car- 
goes, one  from  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  and 
another  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  finally  were 
shipped  aboard  new  American  merchant  ships 
built  as  a  part  of  a  limited  vessel  replacement 
program. 

Incidents  such  as  these  vividly  illiistrate 
the  need  for  a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine 
In  readiness.    The  American  Legion's   1965 
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month,  I  asked  the  Department 
for  their  views  on  the  status  of 
marine,  and  I  relay  to  you 
the  response  fr(»n  Assistant  Secre- 
Arthur  Sylvester.     He  said, 
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>ility  of  our  merchant  marine   to 

defense  needs  has  been  clearly 

here.     In  August,  we  shipped 

measurement  tons  to  the  gen- 

soutbeast  Asia.    This  is  in  marked 

our  routine  shipments  of  a  little 

,^00  measurement  tons  per  month 

port  of  the  year." 

went  on  to  say;  "At  our  re- 
Maritime  Administration  is  reac- 
s^ips  from  the  national  defense  re- 
The  first  ships  reactivated  were 
(fargoes    within    less    than    2    weeks 
caU." 
sncouraging  news,  but  do  we  really 
total   reserve  strength   we   need 
any  task  that  may  be  required? 
approximately  100  ships  chartered 
hf  Utary  Sea  Transportation  Service 
15.  more  than  half   were 
vessels  which  had  been  built  by 
S.  liner  companies  under  Govern- 
against    Just   such    a   day — 
such  an  emergency.    The  ships 
and   waiting   for   rapid   conver- 
commercial  duty  to  military  func- 
Merchant    Marine    Act.    passed 
bitter  lessons  from   the   past, 
itself  a  partial,  yet  true  lifcsaver 
season  of  emergency, 
and  speedier  merchant  vessels 
laving  a  favorable  effect  on  mill- 
schedules.      Because    of    the 
these  ships  to  zip  across  the  Pa- 
of  our  greener  troops  have  had 
to  keep  their  combat   equipment 
week  longer  for  training  in   the 
ore  It  was  shipped  overseas.     The 
is  the  difference  between  the  speed 
ships  and  the  older,  slower  mer- 
The  newer  vessels  can  start  a 
and   still   meet  Vietnam   arrival 
1  ime.    The  additional  training  time 
the  difference  between  life  and 
some  of  our  fighting  men. 
got  around  to  a  Merchant  Marine 
is  a  familiar  story  to  this  audi- 
traces  back  to  1916  when  the  U.S. 
looked  about  In  horror  and  dls- 
we  had  no  merchant  fleet   to 
the    problems    of   World   War   I. 
promptly  spent  $2',;  billion 
A  shiny  fleet  was  duly  de- 
the     crisis,     after     the     war. 
ships,  2,300  of  them,  had  been 
little  or  no  consideration  of  how 
In  peacetime.    They  were  not 
economic  commercial  operation, 
Jwere  put  into  commercial  service 
Qovemment   In   1920.    The   results 
As  you  know,  tn  1928  the 
sold  Its  steamship  lines  to  pri- 
establlshed  essential  trade 
began   subsidy   Incentive    pro- 
awarding   ocean  mall   contracts, 
nfldthlrties,    a    famous    Senate    in- 
evaluated   this  system   and   Its 
stressed  the  overriding  Importance 
and  war  concept  for  an  American 
marine — a  servant  for  all  seasons. 
ilrecUy  to  tlie  1936  act  and   the 
tot  a  modem  cargollner  fleet. 

Harbor  came,  the  VB.  mer- 
was  In  an  entirely  different  po- 
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sition  than  it  was  in  World  War  I-  for  one 
tiling,  it  existed.  Thanks  to  the  act  of  1936. 
95  vessels  had  been  built  by  the  svib.sidizetl 
lines  and  they  went  to  war  right  away.  An- 
other bonus  of  this  preparedness  was  that 
the  shipbuilding  program  over  the  5-year 
period  had  developed  the  skills  and  oiled 
the  machinery  for  the  almost  unbelievable 
expansion  of  ship  production  we  needed  to 
win  the  war. 

Frankly,  I  have  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
this  subject,  not  only  as  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  but  as  a 
resident  of  nearby  Hampton,  Va.,  next  door 
neighbor  of  Newport  News,  one  of  America's 
great  shipbuilding  and  repair  centers.  On 
an  even  more  personal  note,  my  service  dur- 
ing World  War  11  was  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 

At  Hampton  Roads  in  Newport  News  we 
have  witnessed  the  construction  of  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise,  the  great,  nucle.ir  powered  air- 
craft carrier  which,  incidentally,  was  just 
refueled  at  Newport  News.  I  have  a  son-in- 
law  who  was  engaged  in  this  operation.  It 
was  a  highly  intricate  operation  demanding 
topnotch  scientific  and  technical  skills  of 
the  type  which  America  must  keep  sharpened 
to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  How  can 
we  hope  to  retain  those  skills  and  maintain 
that  efficiently  if  we  allow  our  seapower  to 
lag? 

The  SS  United  States,  the  SS  Avicrica  and 
several  submarines  of  the  Polaris  class  also 
were  built  at  Newport  News  on  Hampton 
Roads,  and  I  have  more  than  a  passing 
knowledge  of  the  combined  skills  that  were 
required  to  produce  vessels  of  this  type.  You 
and  I  know  that  America  can  ill  afTwd  to 
dissipate  such  talent. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  basic  consid- 
erations behind  a  separate  American  Legion 
resolution  adopted  by  our  1965  national  con- 
vention. In  which  we  go  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  vessels  constructed 
in  foreign  shipyards. 

When  a  crisis  strikes  a  nation,  no  dollar 
and  cents  figures  can  be  applied  to  the  state 
of  readiness.  You're  either  ready,  or  you're 
not.  The  1936  act  Justified  itself,  and.  from 
the  sounding  of  the  first  siren  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  American  merchant  marine  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  fourth  arm  of  defense — 
standing  and  serving  beside  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

No  one  should  understand  better  than  this 
assemblage  that  the  principles  of  the  1936 
act  are  just  as  sound  and  solid  in  the  space 
age  as  they  were  30  years  ago.  There  is  a  $4 
billion  replacement  program  well  under- 
way— shared  by  private  industry  and  the 
Government — to  give  the  United  States  by 
1975.  295  new,  modern  cargollners.  Even 
now,  as  far  as  the  program  has  gone  we  can 
claim  at  least  twice  as  many  ships,  with  a 
capacity  of  20  knots  or  greater,  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together. 

But — this  still  doesn't  answer  the  need.  It 
is  time  we  approached  our  maritime  policy 
from  the  viewpoint  that  it  must  be  ready  in 
all  seasons  for  the  dual  function  that  it  must 
serve — modern,  efficient,  available — available 
when  needed.  There  is  no  question  about 
our  need  for  the  world's  best  army,  navy, 
and  air  force. 

We  proudly  say  we  have  them — and  we  do. 
We  have  them  for  a  purpose — that  purpose  is 
national  security — that  purpose  is  national 
survival.  Two  hundred  years  of  history — and 
history  as  current  as  yesterday — prove  that 
an  American  merchant  marine  in  readiness 
Is  also  vital  to  our  national  security  and  to 
our  International  commitments.  Yet,  aside 
from  the  roughly  300  subsidized  ships,  our 
merchant  marine  is  a  conglomeration  of  ves- 
sels built  during  World  War  II — low  speed, 
inefficient,  and  overaged.  These  are  backed- 
up  by  a  mothball  fleet  of  about  1,500  ancient 
ships  harbored  in  rivers  and  bays  waiting 
for  a  callup  to  creak  slowly  to  a  shipyard  for 
costly  and  time-consuming  repairs.  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  tonnage  that  we  should  kid 
ourselves  about  when   comparing   our   sea- 


power witii    the   Soviets,    yet   we   are  doing 
just  that. 

Between  1954  and  1960,  the  VS.  merchant 
marine  decreased  310,000  tons  a  year  while 
the  Soviet  Union's  fleet  Increased  450,000  tons 
annually.  In  1961,  1962,  and  1963,  we 
dropped  500,000  tons.  During  the  same  time, 
Russia  added  1  million  tons  of  vessels  of  the 
latest  design. 

As  of  February  1,  1965,  612  merchant  ves- 
sels totaling  more  than  4  million  deadweight 
tons  were  on  order,  or  under  construction, 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  As  of  the  same  date  there 
were  only  44  merchant  ships  totaling  650,000 
deadweight  tons  on  order,  or  under  construc- 
tion, in  U.S.  shipyards.  As  of  September  l, 
this  year,  the  number  of  merchant  ships 
built  in  our  yards  had  dropped  to  39. 

Let's  look  at  It  another  way.  The  United 
States  has  Just  been  bounced  from  9th  place 
into  10th  place  In  world  shipbuilding.  We're 
right  down  there  in  10th  place,  which,  in 
the  major  leagues,  Is  a  cellar  dweller.  Would 
any  of  you  care  to  guess  which  maritime 
country  managed  to  ease  us  out?  It  was 
Poland.  The  Poles  have  67  ships  under  con- 
struction at  this  minute.  World  shipbuild- 
ing is  at  a  record  level,  but  nothing  Is  being 
done  to  replace  our  commercial  leftovers 
of  World  War  II — the  tankers,  tramps,  and 
bulk  carriers.  Some  defense  thinking  is 
that  we,  the  prime  power  In  the  world,  will 
charter  foreign  vessels  for  this  duty.  For 
years  a  number  of  voices  have  been  raised 
to  caution  our  defense  leaders  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  foreign  powers  for  help  during 
wartime. 

None  of  these  voices  can  speak  as  elo- 
quently as  thousands  of  tons  of  material 
destined  for  Vietnam  piled  up  on  a  Long 
Beach  pier  and  another  10,000  tons  partially 
loaded  on  a  foreign-flag  vessel  in  Tacoma 
while  men  of  a  different  nationality,  and 
with  no  allegiance  or  ties  to  our  country, 
decide  that  they  will  not  carry  American 
goods  to  Vietnam.  Here,  my  friends,  is  a 
picture  for  every  American  to  etch  vividly 
In  his  mind.  It  Is  a  picture  that  Congress 
should  not  forget  when  it  debates  maritime 
matters. 

Keeping  defense  costs  down  is  one  thing. 
It  is  fine,  it  is  Important.  But  keeping  it 
down  by  planning  foreign  charter  Into  our 
maritime  defense  Is  a  dangerous  and  serious 
gamble.  It  Is  one  that  recent  history  has 
proved  we  can  HI  afford  to  take.  Let  us 
proceed  to  build  the  fleet  we  need,  based 
on  new  maritime  research  and  development. 
And  let  us  appropriate  adequate  funds  to 
explore  the  newest  types  of  vessel  propul- 
sion, design,  and  cargo  handling  techniques. 

Our  manned  space  research  projects,  our 
communications  satellite  programs,  our 
lunar  landing  explorations,  planning,  and 
research  deserve  our  resources  and  our  do- 
voted  support.  Each  holds  out  the  promise 
for  future  Improvement  of  man's  opportu- 
nity to  advance.  The  sea  Is  here — now — it 
will  be  here  tomorrow  with  all  of  its  my.s- 
teries  and  opportunities.  It  is  reality  and 
we  must  face  realistically  its  problems  and 
its  challenges.  Research  and  development 
necessary  to  enable  our  merchant  marine 
to  efficiently  contribute  to  International 
commerce  and  national  security,  also  de- 
serves our  resources  and  our  devoted  support. 

Merchant  marine  research  must  not  take 
a  back  seat  to  other  research  and  develop- 
ment planning. 

To  be  readily  available,  and  to  function 
properly  during  time  of  war,  ships  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  must  be  fully 
utilized  during  time  of  peace.  This  calls 
for  cooperative  and  concentrated  support  of 
American  cargollners  and  passenger  vessel.s 
by  Government  and  business.  We  all  know 
how  passenger  vessels  became  troop  ships 
in  war. 

In  World  War  II,  because  there  were  no 
suitable  American-flag  vessels  available  for 
duty,  the  United  States  spent  more  than 
$100  million  to  charter  the  Queen  Elizabeth 


and  Queen  Mary  as  troop  transports.  We 
would  hope  that  this  will  not  become  neces- 
sary today,  or  in  the  future,  regardless  of 
the  scale  of  war.  The  1936  act  has  made 
possible  the  construction  of  vessels  like  the 
superllner  SS  United  States.  It  can  con- 
vert quickly  from  a  luxury  ship  to  a  16.000 
passenger  troop  ship.  There  are  other 
American  ships  that  can  become  transports 
too  and  which  are  currently  carrying  tour- 
ists' and  cargo  to  ports  all  around  the  world. 
IncidcnUlly,  If  In  spite  of  our  President's 
suggestion  that  we  stay  at  home  to  help 
the  balance  of  payment,  you  are  planning  to 
travel  abroad,  Just  remember  that  If  you 
travel  on  an  American  ship  at  least  the  fare 
for  your  passage  will  remain  in  the  United 

American  ships  are  vital  In  our  national 
export  expansion  campaign  to  help  cut  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  through  public  statement  has 
recognized  the  key  role  played  by  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  In  our  effort  to  stop 
the  outflow  of  gold.  Our  American  ships 
contribute  a  billion  dollars  a  year  toward 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Yet,  even 
here,  there  Is  much  work  to  be  done. 

The  entire  American  merchant  marine  now 
carries  only  about  8.3  percent  of  US.  water- 
borne  commerce.  The  rest,  91.7  percent.  Is 
strengthening  the  position  of  foreign  mer- 
chant fleets  and  cuts  down  enormously  our 
trade  balance. 

The  summer  stoppage  of  U.S.  freighters 
and  passenger  ships  did  nothing  to  Improve 
the  situation.  It  cost  the  economy  dearly 
and  the  Legion  sympathizes  with  all  con- 
cerned—the employers,  the  employees  and 
the  country  at  large.  So  vital  a  defense  arm 
needs  labor  peace  more  than  almost  any 
other  Industry.  The  Legion,  through  its  new 
mandates  concerning  the  American  merchant 
marine,  will  urge  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  appropriate  executive  agencies  to:  "Util- 
ize all  Government  and  public  resources  to 
achieve  labor  peace  which  Is  essential  to  the 
very  survival  of  the  American-flag  fleet." 

Strong  support  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  not  a  new  position  with  the  Amer- 
ican Legion — quite  the  contrary.  Listen  to 
this  quotation  from  the  report  of  our  naval 
affairs  committee  to  our  1921  national  con- 
vention: 

"We  believe  •  •  •  that  the  growth,  main- 
tenance, and  prosperity  of  American  ship- 
ping must  be  close  to  the  heart  of  every  pa- 
triotic American  citizen.  The  American  Le- 
gion heartily  subscribes  to  the  motto  'Keep 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  seven  seas.' 
The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  pledges  us 
to  God  and  country,  and  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  is  a  national  asset  In  peace  and 
a  necessary  weapon  In  war." 

Thus,  the  position  of  the  American  Legion 
that  we  need  a  strong  merchant  marine  Is  no 
"Johnny-come-lately"  stand.  The  foreslght- 
edness  of  the  American  Legion  was  demon- 
strated by  this  action  taken  a  full  15  years 
prior  to  the  act  of  1936.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine resolution  adopted  by  our  1965  national 
convention  Is  simply  the  latest  expression 
of  studied  concern  for  our  merchant  marine 
strength — a  concern  which  spans  four  and 
one-half  decades. 

You  have  copies  of  the  new  12-point  Le- 
gion program  at  your  tables.  I  have  touched 
on  most  of  these  points.  The  Legion's  pri- 
mary concern  is  to  assure  the  appropriation 
of  adequate  funds  to  enable  the  Industry  and 
Government  to  proceed  with  an  accelerated 
vessel  replacement  program  so  that  we  may 
turn  back  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  supremacy  and  domination  of  sea- 
borne commerce.  In  short,  we  want  the  as- 
surance that  our  ships  will  be  there  in  every 
season  when  they  are  needed,  both  for  na- 
tional security  purposes  and  for  our  self- 
reliance — self-reliance  as  the  world's  greatest 
industrial  nation,  a  nation  with  a  mighty 
stake  In  world  commerce. 


A  decade  ago  It  was  Korea  that  emphasized 
the  need.  Today  It  Is  Vietnam.  Tomorrow — 
we  would  all  hope  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace — but  we  must  be  prepared  should  we 
fall  to  And  It.  Man  and  material  from  our 
country  have  been  transported  overseas  to 
flght  brush  fires  over  and  over  again.  In 
times  of  emergency  the  merchant  marine  U 
the  means  by  which  the  Are  brigade  gets 
where  it  needs  to  be.  This  Nation  must  have 
a  strong  American  merchant  marine.  We 
must  always  have  the  capability  to  meet  any 
challenge  that  may  confront  us,  In  the  air, 
yes;  on  land,  yes  Indeed,  and  on  the  sea  with 
a  merchant  marine  ready — to  go  In  all  sea- 
sons— In  any  emergency. 

We  who  share  concern  for  this  vital  fourth 
arm  of  our  defense  must  work  together  to 
make  it  so,  remembering  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  the  teachings  of  the  summer  of 
1965. 


to  breed  a  new  variety  of  cucumber  are  being 
pushed. 

It  will,  hopefully  produce  a  great  many 
more  plckle-slze  cucumbers  simultaneously, 
and  mechanical  harvesters  can  be  used  in- 
stead of  human  labor. 

This  won't  be  vthat  the  Great  Society  had 
In  mind.  There  won't  be  Jobs  for  anyone — 
braceros  or  otherwise.  But  that's  the  way 
the  pickle  packs  when  planners  don't  look 
into  the  facts. 


Great  Society  Planners  Put  Packers  in  a 
Pickle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcHiGAiv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1, 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  on  September  28  on  the  sad  plight 
of  the  Michigan  cucumber  farmer  speaks 
for  itself  and  needs  no  elaboration: 
Great  Societt  Planners  Put  Packers  in  a 

PlCKI-E 

For  Michigan  farmers  who  raise  the  cucum- 
bers that  wind  up  In  pickle  Jars,  the  Great 
Society  has  failed  to  come  off. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  frustrations,  dis- 
couragement, curtailed  earnings,  and  a  plow- 
ing under  of  dead  loss  cucumber  fields.  Only 
a  few  made  out. 

In  its  wisdom,  the  Great  Society  had  de- 
cided that  thousands  of  Americans — youths 
particularly — were  being  deprived  of  yearned- 
for  employment  by  braceros. 

Braceros  are  Mexican  migrants  who  in  the 
past  have  come  north  each  summer  to  help 
get  In  the  crops.    Now  they  are  barred  by  law. 

But  something  turned  out  to  be  wrong 
with  the  Great  Society's  crjrstal  ball.  Few 
were  yearning  for  the  arduous  labor  done  by 
the  bracero  plckleplcker.  There  was  no 
swarming  to  the  fields. 

Recruiting  was  a  disappointment.  Many 
recruits  quickly  vamoosed,  while  others 
thought  up  ways  of  evading  a  day's  work 
for  a  day's  pay. 

These  aren't  to  be  blamed  too  much.  Har- 
vesting pickles  Is  back-breaking  labor.  Only 
those  bom  to  such  work  stay  with  It. 

One  labor  office  functionary  has  put  the 
blame  on  the  attitude  of  growers,  but  that 
overlooks  the  blame  which  lies  with  the  cu- 
cumber Itself.  It  grows  close  to  the  ground 
in  large,  unshaded  fields.  Also,  It  has  to  be 
harvested  quickly  before  It  grows  larger  than 
a  pickle  ought  to  be. 

Americans,  in  the  main,  aren't  adapted  to 
bending  over  all  day  under  a  hot  sun — and 
probably  this  speaks  well  for  the  economy  In 
which  we  live.  There  are.  however,  some 
exceptions.  Cucumber  picking  Is  one  of 
them. 

If  the  Great  Society  weren't  so  dedicated  to 
dogmatic  theory  the  exceptions  would  be  un- 
derstood and  people  such  as  cucumber  grow- 
ers wouldn't  get  sold  short  by  planners. 

Now,  It  seems,  time  will  take  care  of  the 
troubles.  According  to  William  R.  Moore 
of  Pickle  Packers  International.  Inc.,  efforta 


A  Salute  to  Guinea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  the  Republic  of  Guinea  will  cele- 
brate the  seventh  anniversary  of  her 
Independence.  On  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, we  wish  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Sekou  Tour6.  the 
President  of  Guinea;  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency Karim  Bangoura,  the  Guinea  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

It  is  indicative  of  Guinea's  interest  in 
becoming  an  important  part  of  the  world 
community  that  a  little  mdre  than  2 
months  after  she  became  independent 
she  became  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  December  12.  1958.  In  May 
of  1963,  Guinea  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
and  has  played  an  important  and  sig- 
nificant role  in  this  organization. 

Guinea  is  partial  heir  to  a  series  of 
great  African  empires,  which  at  their 
height  Influenced  tribal  groups  over  a 
wide  area.  The  leaders  of  Guinea  have 
encouraged  their  people  to  take  pride  in 
their  great  historical  traditions.  Guinea 
also  benefits  from  the  fact  that,  although 
Eviropeans  held  the  high  administrative 
posts  until  after  World  War  n,  Africans 
occupied  some  of  the  other  posts  in  the 
government  as  early  as  1900.  Colonial 
reforms  after  the  war  gradually  reduced 
the  responsibilities  of  the  federal  ad-* 
ministration  and  placed  more  political 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  Africans 
at  the  local  level.  These  reforms  were 
in  part  the  result  of  the  constructive 
nationalist  pressures  exerted  by  the  edu- 
cated Guinean  groups  which  returned  to 
Africa  after  the  war. 

Guinea  has  excellent  economic  possi- 
bilities. She  possesses  over  one-quarter 
of  the  world's  supply  of  bauxite  reserves 
along  with  significant  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  gold,  and  diamonds.  Guinea  also 
has  great  potential  for  hydroelectric 
power  and  a  very  promising  agricultural 
economy.  The  Guinean  Government  is 
Involved  In  economic  planning  but  it  has 
also  been  quite  successful  In  encouraging 
private  foreign  Investment.  Most  of  the 
private  capital  remained  in  the  country 
when  independence  came  and  a  new  ef- 
fort is  now  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  attract,  new  industries.  A  pri- 
vate Investment  law  was  enacted  in  April 
1962  and  Investment-guarantee  agree- 
ments were  concluded  with  West  Ger- 
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HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


IK  Life  Is  To  Be  Feared — It   Is 
Onlt  To  Be  Understood" 
(By  Juliana  Huszonek) 
In  my  power  to  bestow  Just  one 
my  fellow   Polish   Americans,   I 
esitatlngly  grant  them  the  price - 
of   a   cxuious,    eternally   exploring 
mind    thirsty   for    education,    for 
! — a  mind  with  an  Immense  desire 
-to  comprehend — to  solve  nature's 
and     life's     complexities — a     mind 
uoua  of  the  shoddy,  the  trivial,  the 
distractions  which  beguile  and 
time  of  the  dull  mediocrities.    A 
aware  of  the  challenge  of  life  is 
to  stagnation,  even  in  old  age,  as 
mentality, 
of  an  inquisitive  Intellect  would 
to  the  future  happiness  of  the 
and,  in  turn,  would  become  a  boon 
1  because  an  educated  mind  is  a 
mind — it  has  a  sense  of  values — 
in  focus, 
is  the  child  whose  parents  have 
4f  "values,  who  maintain  standards  of 
and  educational  goals  for  their 
It  is  very  difficult  for  teenagers  to 
pull  of  gravity.     It  is  so  much 
coast  along  with  the  crowd,  to  like 
things,  to  Jeer  at  the  same  things. 
and  mobs  do  not  as  a  rule  ad- 


ci|ilizatlon  nor  do  they  contribute  to 
fields  of  human  endeavor  in  any 
worthwb&le  way.  Unthinking  crowds  often 
become  ]  luppets  in  the  hands  of  a  manipula- 
tor who  pulls  the  strings  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  power  and  prestige.  How- 
ever. It  is  not  surprising  that  our  youth 
imitates  sind  Idolizes  so-called  glamorous  per- 
sonalitie  i  in  glamorous  clothes  when  one 
realizes  1  hat  our  newsstands  are  covered  with 
periodic]  Is  which  emphasize  with  monoto- 
nous rei  [ulaiity  the  irregular  activities  of 
notoriou  i  neurotics. 


schools,  and  group  leaders  should 

to  point  out  that  all  these  pub- 

ifonentities  will  be  thrown  into  tbe 

of  oblivion  once  they  have  served 

of  engaging  the  public's  tempo- 

in   them.    Even   though    the 

yovmgst^rs  may  not  agree  with  the  viewpoint 

It  needs  to  be  said,  and  it  is  pos- 

thkt  the  seed  of  understanding  may 

tike  root  in  their  minds  although  it 

to  have  fallen  on  stony  ground. 


pu  pose  I 
Inl  erest 


api  ear 


Oiu-  youth  should  be  shown  how  to  sep- 
arate the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  must 
be  brought  to  their  attention  that  during 
the  lifetimes  of  people  like  Marie  Sklodowska 
Curie  and  Abraliam  Lincoln  the  press  was 
highlighting  the  fashionable  doings  of  glit- 
tering personalities.  Can  anyone  recall  their 
names  offhand?  No,  of  course  not.  But 
the  names  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Marie 
Curie  are  household  words. 

One  important  fact  stands  out  starkly  in 
the  lives  of  the  scientiflc  genius.  Marie  Curie, 
who  happened  to  be  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
the  great  President,  who  happened  to  be  a 
homely  man — strength  of  character.  Marie 
Curie's  Indomitable  will  and  dedication  to 
her  work  in  the  face  of  heart-  and  health- 
breaking  hardships  made  possible  her  great 
discoveries  while  Abraham  Lincoln,  overcom- 
ing poverty  and  lack  of  schooling,  rose  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  where  he  had 
to  make  the  decision  to  preserve  the  Union 
regardless  of  the  cost.  They  both  served  the 
cause  of  humanity,  each  in  his  own  way.  It 
is  dedicated  people  like  these  who  are  un- 
touched by  the  blight  of  uncreative  lives 
which  in  our  day  leads  to  increased  inci- 
dence of  alcoholism,  juvenile  delinquency, 
broken  marriages,  and  moral  decay. 

We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  physical  and  moral  fiber  of 
o\ir  youth  by  arming  them  with  standards  of 
integrity,  industry,  and  intellectual  curiosity 
geared  to  the  philosophy  of  service  to  man- 
kind. We  can  then  be  proud  of  the  fruits 
of  our  cultvire  and  unafraid  that  our  youth 
wiU  succumb  to  the  blandishments  or 
threats  of  an  enslaving  ideology.  Then  we 
will  be  able  to  repeat  Marie  Sklodowska 
Curie's  courageous  words:  "Nothing  in  life 
is  to  be  feared.     It  is  only  to  be  understood." 


A  Billion  a  Year  in  Oceanics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  20,  1965,  this  body  considered 
and  passed  S.  944,  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1965.  The  legislation  would  establish  a 
National  Oceanographic  Council  to  co- 
ordinate and  expand  our  research  and 
development  program  in  the  field  of 
marine  resources.  While  it  is  a  compre- 
hensive bill  that  is  capable  of  meeting 
the  research  and  administrative  needs  of 
a  full-scale  program,  it  has  been  tardy 
in  coming.  It  is  late,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  dally  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
maintain  our  role  of  leadership  in  ma- 
rine exploitations.  Speed  must  neces- 
sarily characterize  the  implementation 
of  S.  944.  We  must  make  immediate  use 
of  all  of  our  existing  resources. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  the  Ha- 
waiian archipelago  has  many  of  the 
needM  resources  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  just  such  a  crash  program.  As  I 
stated  on  this  floor  when  S.  944  was  being 
debated,  Hawaii  has  the  climate,  the  lo- 
cation, the  industries,  the  research  fa- 
cilities, and  the  scientists  to  help  meet 
the  challenge  of  rapid  expansion  and 
development  of  our  marine  resources. 

Mr.  Taylor  A.  Pryor,  who  heads  the 
nonprofit  Oceanic  Foundation  in  Hawaii, 


recently  presented  some  convincing  sci- 
entific reasons  which  support  the  con- 
tention that  Hawaii  is  the  natural  cen- 
ter for  oceanic  studies.  One  of  his  argu- 
ments is  that  our  islands  have  "routine 
access  to  gfeat  depths,"  which  is  an  im- 
portant requirement  for  deep  sea 
research. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
related  article  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Smyser,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin. The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  18,  1965,  issue  of  the  daily, 
includes  Mr.  Pryor's  enumeration  of  all 
the  potentialities  that  Hawaii  has  to 
offer  in  our  national  marine  resources 
development  effort: 

A  Billion  a  Year  in  Oceanics 
(By   A.    A.    Smyser) 

There's  a  man  who  thinks  he  sees  a  $1- 
billion-a-year  new  industry  in  Hawaii's 
future. 

That's  more  dollars  than  Hawaii  now  gets 
from  sugar,  pineapple,  tourism  and  military 
spending  combined. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  sources  of  Hawaii's 
wealth  has  been  one  of  the  major  charac- 
teristics of  Its  history. 

A  century  ago,  the  community  turned  on 
whaling,  now  a  dead  Industry.  Before  that 
it  was  sandalwood,  soon  lumbered  to  death. 

Then  came  sugar  and  pineapple — both  now 
considered  near  their  maximtun  growth 
potential. 

Then  came  the  mighty  military  dollar— 
the  most  bountiful  dollar  source  of  all,  but 
one  that  creates  uneasiness  since  it  soon^ 
or  later  should  taper  off. 

Tourism  is  today  the  principal  growth  ele- 
ment in  the  economy,  and  the  end  Is  not  in 
sight,  but  neither  is  it  yet  the  equal  of  mili- 
tary spending. 

If  Taylor  A.  Pryor  is  right  Hawaii  has  a 
chance  for  even  bigger  things  in  oceanics. 

Pryor  is  young  enough  (34)  to  be  dismissed 
as  a  dreamer,  but  successful  enough,  deter- 
mined enough  and  equipped  with  the  kind 
of  background  to  be  taken  seriously. 

It  was  only  because  of  his  slngleminded- 
ness  that  Sea  Life  Park  exists  today  and  this 
$2  million  venture  has  reached  the  break- 
even point  In  2  years. 

It  also  puts  an  automatic  10  percent  of  its 
gross  into  a  nonprofit  parent,  the  Oceanic 
Foundation.  This  should  mean  an  endow- 
ment of  more  than  $4  million  for  the  foun- 
dation in  the  next  20  years. 

"Don't  say  that  I'm  predicting  a  $1  billion 
oceanics  Industry  for  Hawaii,"  Pryor  said  this 
week,  "but  say  that  Hawaii  can  reasonably 
hope  for  a  $1  billion  oceanics  industry  If  it 
goes  after  it  aggressively." 

Some  people  say,  he  notes,  that  Cleveland 
could  have  been  the  hub  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry, but  it  muffed  its  chance.  Detroit  be- 
came the  auto  capital. 

Pryor  sees  Hawaii  as  capable  of  playing  the 
role  in  oceanics  that  either  Cape  Kennedy  or 
Houston  plays  in  the  space  program. 

He  thinks  a  $500  million-a-year  level  in 
expenditures  here  is  within  reach  in  the  next 
10  years,  and  $1  billion  a  year  over  a  longer 
pull. 

Follow  along  with  his  reasoning: 

The  world  below  the  surface  of  the  oceans 
is  more  unknown  and  more  alien  to  man  to- 
day than  outer  space. 

America  today  is  spending  $5  billion  a  year 
on  space  research. 

Present  spending  on  the  other  alien  envi- 
ronment— the  underocean — is  small,  but 
there  are  evidences  that  interest  Is  growing. 

A  1964  publication  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Research 
Council  attempted  to  assess  the  benefits  from 
oceanographic  research. 


It  came  up  with  the  estimate  that  $165 
million  a  year,  not  coimting  funds  for  na- 
tional defense,  could  bring  savings  of  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  plus  added  annual  production 
worth  almost  as  much. 

Space  research  offers  few  clear  economic 
Ijcnefits  other  than  the  activity  generated  by 
the  program  itself. 

Oceanography,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
clear  economic  potential  for  the  Nation. 

The  study  mentioned  above  enumerates 
potential  benefits  in  these  categories:  In- 
creases in  fisheries  production,  marine  min- 
erals, marine  recreation,  ocean  shipping, 
long-range  weather  forecasting,  sewage  dis- 
posal, international  cooperation,  oceanog- 
raphy for  defense. 

It  studies  costs  and  potential  benefits  In 
each  category,  and  identifies  oceanography 
as  a  challenge  with  the  very  real  hope  of  a  big 
payoff  for  those  who  partake. 

In  practical  elaboration  on  this,  the  report 
cites  the  possibilities  of  big  savings  from 
routing  ships  to  avoid  storms,  from  develop- 
ing reliable  long-range  weather  forecasts  that 
could  predict  storms  and  droughts,  from  de- 
signing ship  hulls  that  would  speed  voyages, 
from  increasing  the  world's  food  supply  by 
tapping  the  ocean's  protein,  from  milling  the 
rich  ocean  beds  of  manganese  and  phosphate, 
or  of  adding  to  U.S.  oil  reserves  by  learning 
to  tap  offshore  deposits. 

These  are  all  in  addition  to  the  tremen- 
dous military  potential  of  the  deep  ocean 
and  of  being  first  in  mastery  of  its  offensive 
and  defensive  oossibiUtlpR. 

Pryor  thinks  the  vehicles  can  be  designed 
now  by  which  men  can  move  routinely  back 
and  forth  to  18,000  feet  to  work,  test,  study, 
and  experiment.  He  has  a  sketch  of  a  glass 
bubble,  motor-propelled  sled,  which  could 
simply  drive  along  the  downhill  ocean  fioor 
off  Walmanalo  to  18,000  feet  and  then  back 
again  with  no  svu-face  support  system. 

It  would  use  fuel  cells  like  those  in  Gemini 
6,  and  the  comparability  of  man  space  and 
oceanic  problems  Is  one  reason  Pryor  wants 
an  aerospace  firm  to  be  part  of  any  local 
undertaking. 

He  and  Lockheed  have  in  common  an 
oceanics  adviser — Andre  Galerne — who  agrees 
with  Pryor  that  Hawaii  Is  one  of  the  Ideal 
places  In  the  world  for  oceanic  research. 

Pryor  quotes  George  T.  Schraffenberger, 
senior  vice  president  of  Litton  Industries,  as 
saying:  "Within  10  years,  the  annual  oceano- 
graphic market  will  be  about  *5  billion,  ap- 
proximately the  current  annual  budget  of 
the  National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Admin- 
istration." 

Pryor  adds  his  own  estimate  that  as  the 
Cape  Kennedy  or  Houston  of  the  oceano- 
graphic program,  Hawaii  could  claim  from 
10  to  20  percent  of  this — or  from  $500  mU- 
llon  to  $1  billion  a  year. 
Why  Hawaii? 

Simply  because  Hawaii  Is  the  best  place  in 
the  United  States  to  base  such  a  program. 
Pryor  says — "if  these  Islands  weren't  here, 
someone  would  have  to  build  them." 

Hawaii  lies  In  the  middle  of  the  world's 
biggest  ocean. 

It  offers  clear,  warm  waters  year  round 
and  relative  freedom  from  storms. 

Put  another  way,  it  offers  "routine  access 
to  great  depths,"  a  phrase  Pryor  is  prone  to 
repeat  as  he  points  out  that  the  U.S.  east 
and  west  coasts  are  handicapped  by  murky, 
cold  waters  and  several  hundred  miles  of 
Continental  Shelf  between  them  and  the 
greatest  ocean  depths. 

For  a  permanent  operations  base,  Pryor 
sees  no  place  better  for  the  United  States 
than  Hawaii. 

"This  Is  a  matter  of  man  learning  how  to 
work  and  operate  In  an  alien  environment," 
he  says,  "and  Hawaii  offers  the  approaches 
that  are  least  alien  and  most  accessible." 

He  sees  Hawaii's  near-ln  18,000-depth8  as 
particularly  Important. 


Some  persons,  lie  said,  will  favtw  develop- 
ing equipment  to  first  work  in  depths  of 
only  1,000  to  2,000  feet.  He  recalls  the  story 
of  Admiral  Rickover  when  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine powerplant  was  being  developed. 
Rickover  Insisted  the  plant  be  built  in  a 
space  no  bigger  than  would  be  allowed  on 
the  submarine.  Others  argued  for  an 
initial  plant  of  unlimited  size. 

Rickover  argued  it  was  Important  to  face 
the  critical  problems  of  size  from  the  outset, 
prevailed,  and  cut  several  years  off  the  devel- 
opment time  of  the  nuclear  sub. 

Similarly,  says  Pryor,  oceanographera 
should  face  from  the  beginning  the  problems 
of  the  18,000-foot  depths  that  prevail  In 
most  of  the  world's  oceans. 

Pryor's  Oceanic  Foundation  Is  now  bid- 
ding for  its  own  small  initial  role  In  oceanics. 
Its  research  programs  with  porpoises  are 
already  well-known.  Its  combined  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  contracts  for  1965 
have  passed  the  half-million  dollar  mark. 

Pryor  now  is  trying  to  get  a  minimum  of 
five  major  companies  to  contribute  $20,000 
each  for  a  cooperative  undersea  research 
effort  off  the  Sea  Life  Park  complex  that  wiU 
build  manned  underwater  stations  down  to 
a  depth  of  600  feet. 

This  Is  the  Continental  Shelf  dftpth — a 
level  which  is  now  the  target  of  many  pre- 
liminary research  programs  in  other  areas. 

Hawaii,  Pryor  points  out,  has  the  added 
advantage  of*  having  these  depths  within 
arm's  reach  as  well  as  l>elng  close  to  the 
greater  18,000-foot  depths. 

For  his  Continental  Shelf  project  he  has 
three  firms  pretty  well  committed  and  five 
more  Interested,  for  a  total  of  eight.  They 
span  the  areas  of  electronics,  chemicals  and 
gas,  aerospace,  steel,  alumlnxim,  petroleum, 
mining,  and  food. 

His  concept  Is  that  each  firm  wUl  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  after  the  first  participa- 
tion if  it  is  not  encouraged  by  the  results, 
but  he  hopes  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the 
critical  znasB  from  which  far  more  ambitious 
programs  will  spring. 

Nowhere  else,  he  points  out.  Is  an  effort 
being  made  to  bring  industry  together  for 
cooperative  work  of  this  type. 

Yet  the  Industries  he  enumerates  all  have 
a  potential  role  In  oceanics  and  many  of  the 
basic  techniques  are  things  they  would  use 
In  common. 

Pryor  would  place  instruments  under  the 
sea  and  check  instruments  ashore  at  the 
Oceanics  Foundation  adjoining  Sea  Life 
Park. 

The  two  systems  would  work  together  and 
check  each  other.  Men  would  move  rou- 
tinely from  lab  to  sea  and  back  again. 

If  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau's  undersea  vil- 
lage In  the  Red  Sea  ran  into  trouble,  he  had 
to  go  back  to  France  for  parts.  Pryor's  men 
will  need  to  go  no  farther  than  Honolulu 
Iron  Works  or  Kapalama  Shipyard. 

The  naval  facility  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
growing  strength  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  commercial  know-how  of  Hawaii's 
big  firms  win  all  be  on  tap. 

Electronics  removes  communication  with 
the   mainland   of  worldwide  facilities   from 
the  problem  area. 
Will  Hawaii  realize  this  potential? 
Pryor  Is  sure  it  can. 

He  Is  sure  It  can  help  speed  up  the  na- 
tional breakthrough  into  oceanics  if  It  is 
aggressive  In  business  and  In  politics. 

Aggressiveness  is  what  brought  the  NASA 
center  to  Houston,  and  he  suggests  Hawaii 
match  It. 

"I  still  don't  see  a  coordinated  awareness  of 
all  the  forces  we  have  here,"  he  says,  "and 
of  how  we  can  do  it  vastly  quicker  and  vastly 
greater  by  all  working  together. 

"But  I  know  we  can  do  it.  I  think  it  Is 
our  greatest  opportunity  today." 


Federal  Pay  BiU 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 1965 

The  House  In  CcKnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
HOUS3  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  10281)  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  establish  the  Federal  Salary  Review 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  must  not 
adjourn  without  acting  on  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  Federal  personnel  legis- 
lation that  has  been  introduced  this  year. 
I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  HJl.  10281, 
the  Federal  pay  raise  bill.  Actually,  this 
legislation  is  much  more  than  just  a  pay 
bill.  It  would  enact  into  law  several  new 
PKjlicies  regarding  Federal  compensation 
that  would  move  us  a  long  step  closer  to 
the  goal  we  all  want — making  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  model  employer. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these 
innovations  are  the  idea  of  severance  pay 
for  employees  who  lose  their  jobs  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  before  they  are 
eligible  for  retirement  benefits  and  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Salary  Review 
Commission. 

The  tasks  of  this  Commission  would 
be,  first,  to  review  congressional,  judicial, 
and  Federal  executive  salaries  with  the 
idea  of  sustaining  them  at  an  equitable 
level  and  in  an  appropriate  relationship 
to  pay  rates  under  the  Classification  Act. 
Second,  a  major  function  of  the  Com- 
mission woiUd  be  to  review  the  struc- 
tures, principles,  and  interrelationships 
of  the  statutory  salary  syst«ns  \mder 
which  Federal  employees  are  paid. 

It  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings  and  reports  that  the 
President  would  make  his  salary  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, in  the  words  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  report  ac- 
'companying  the  bill,  is  "to  honor — . 
through  moderate  but  timely  and  mean- 
ingful salary  adjustments — the  pledges 
made  by  the  committee,  by  the  Congress, 
and  by  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  that  Federal  salary  rates  shall  be 
comparable  with  those  paid  by  private 
enterprise  for  the  same  levels  of  work." 
The  comparability  principle,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  statements  of  congres- 
sional pay  policy  ever  written  into  Fed- 
eral law,  was  incorporated  in  the  1962 
pay  law.  It  is,  however,  just  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  Pay  adjustments  to 
assure  comparability  are  not  made  auto- 
matically. The  economic  data  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
but  Congress  must  still  enact  legislation 
to  put  the  raises  into  effect. 

Complete  comparability  between  Fed- 
eral compensation  and  salaries  in  the 
private  economy  has  proved  an  elusive 
goal.  We  moved  toward  it  with  a  two- 
phase  increase  in  the  1962  pay  law.  the 
second  increment  becoming  effective  in 
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Johnson  said  in  his  pay 
of  May  12,  1965: 
not  have   two  standards  of  what 
;ood  employer  in  the  United  States : 
for  private  enterprise  and  an- 
the  Government.    A  double  stand- 
puts  the  Government  employee  at 
disadvantage  is  shortsighted- 
run,  it  costs  more. 


nay  not  be  perfection,  but  cer- 
is  progress. 

to  pay  raises,  severance 
pay,  and  the  Federal  Salary  Review  Com- 
mission the  bill  would  make  other  sub- 
stantial] Improvements  in  personnel  man- 
For    classified    employees    it 
ust  to  mention  two  points,  per- 
apteal  from  mifavorable  "accept- 
leTel  of  competence"  rulings  and 
a  more  liberal  overtime,  pay 


qostal  workers  certain  inequities 

arisen  in  regard  to  seniority 

straightened  out,  overtime  and 

pay  provisions  would  be  mod- 

and  relocation  and  uniform  al- 

would  be  liberalized. 

ijesponsibiUty  for  the  welfare  and 

treatment  of  every  employee  of  the 

Government  rests  squarely  on 

HJl.  10281  is  a  good  biU.  and 

g  It,  Congress  will  have  dis- 

thls  responsibility. 
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Friday,  October  1. 1965 

d^EDERBERG.    Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
will  mark  7  years  of  independ- 
the  Republic  of  Guinea.    On 
2,  1958,  the  overseas  territory 
Guinea  became  an  independ- 
Guinea  became  a  monber 
Jnlted  Nations  on  December  12, 
is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Organliation  of  African  Unity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  pe(H>le  of  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  and  to  their  President,  S^kou 
Toure. 


A  Salnte  to  Nigeria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Nigeria.  On  this  grand  oc- 
casion, we  wish  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  the  President  of  Nigeria,  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe;  and  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Nigeria,  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Abubabar  Taf  awa  Balewa. 

Five  years  ago  today  a  remarkable, 
200-year  interaction  of  religious,  eco- 
nomic and  political  currents  culminated 
in  the  birth  of  a  nation.  When  the  first 
English  ship  dropped  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger  River  in  the  17th 
century  the  area  was  already  known 
among  Europeans  as  the  Slave  Coast. 
The  peoples  that  the  EInglish  encount- 
ered on  the  coast,  and  later  inland,  called 
themselves  Benl,  Ibo.  Yoruba,  Hausa,  and 
Fulani.  Some  were  village  folk  dwelling 
in  lush,  tropical  rain  forests;  others 
were  nomads  taking  their  livelihood 
from  arid  lands  of  thorn  scrub;  all 
shared  the  heritage  of  warfare  perpe- 
trated each  upon  the  other.  The  great 
diversity  of  climate,  vegetation,  custom 
and  language  persists  to  the  present  but, 
of  it  aU,  through  the  instrument  of  fed- 
eral democracy,  has  been  built  the  single, 
young  and  vigorous  nation  we  know  as 
Nigeria. 

Now,  in  retrospect,  we  are  able  to  see 
that  four  major  historical  forces  have 
been  at  work  through  the  years  bringing 
the  sinew  and  spirit  of  nationhood  to 
the  people  now  called  Nigerians.  Islam 
was  the  first  of  these.  At  the  turn  of 
the  19th  century  the  great  Fulani  holy 
war  knit  together  the  northern  lands  of 
the  Hausa,  Gwari,  Nupe,  and  Jukun  un- 
der a  common  Koranic  law.  The  Fulani 
spread  the  Arabic  langiiage  and  the 
Islamic  cultvu"e;  they  brought  the  con- 
cept of  cosmopolitan  state  with  criteria 
of  inclusion  far  beyond  those  of  kith,  kin 
and  locality. 

Even  as  the  Fulani  Holy  War  was  in 
progress,  in  London's  distant  parliamen- 
tary halls,  the  slave  trade  was  outlawed. 
The  ensuing  years  found  former  slaves 
who  had  labored  in  Europe,  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  Sierra  Leone  settling 
in  the  Niger  Delta.  They  brought  with 
them  useful  trades,  new  skills,  a  different 
horizon  of  expectations,  a  deep  respect 
for  learning,  and  they  brought  Christi- 
anity. The  worldly  newcomers  and  re- 
tiuTiees  in  time  formed  a  new  middle 
clsiss  which  sent  its  sons  to  learn  from 
the  missionaries  who  came  from  Europe 
and  America.  Slavery,  for  all  its  ills,  had 
destroyed  localism  in  these  men;  they 
had  broad,  regional  views,  were  unafraid 
to  travel  and  were  anxious  to  trade  and 
spread  their  Christian  ethic. 


In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury England's  traders  and  soldiers  grad- 
ually spread  a  colonial  administration 
from  the  coast  into  the  uplands  and 
finally  established  the  rough  boundaries 
of  the  present  nation.  The  Britons  par- 
took freely  of  the  area's  Wealth  but  they 
brought  many  of  the  essentials  for  the 
future  building  of  an  independent  and 
viable  nation.  Rails,  roads,  telegraph, 
a  standard  time,  a  unified  system  of  ad- 
ministration, a  common  rule  of  law,  a 
trained  civil  service  and  ttie  idea  of  a 
Nigerian  political  entity,  these  were  the 
heritage  left  by  Imperial  England. 

But  to  administer  and  to  govern 
are  two  very  different  things.  Following 
World  War  II  a  constitutional  council 
held  under  British  auspices  for  the  first 
time  provided  Nigerian  political  thinkers 
and  native  administrators  from  all  areas 
with  the  opportunity  to  meet  as  country- 
men and  attempt  the  hammering  out  of 
broad,  governmental  rules  of  a  national 
scope.  It  was  a  heady  and  challenging 
experience  and  the  Nigerian  nationalist 
movement  has  grown  rapidly  in  size, 
depth  and  maturity  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  The  1947  constitution  was 
followed  by  numerous  revisions  which 
drew  nationwide  attention,  brought  a 
sharp  awareness  of  common  interests 
and  problems  to  villages  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  led  to  the  building 
of  multiple  political  parties  and  culmi- 
nated in  a  series  of  nationwide  elections 
based  upon  expanding  suffrage.  Ni- 
gerian leaders  were  rapidly  learning  po- 
Utlcal  skills  to  match  their  administra- 
tive abilities. 

The  nationalist  wi-iters  and  activists 
realized  the  fruition  of  part  of  their 
dream  on  October  1,  5  years  ago  when 
their  land  became  a  free  and  independent 
coxintry.  But  nation-building  does  not 
stop  with  the  attainment  of  nationhood. 
Sovmd,  vigorous  programs  have  been 
undertaken  in  education,  public  health, 
economic  diversification  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  foreign  investment.  Statesmanly 
adjustment  of  the  political  structuie 
within  the  concept  of  democratic  feder- 
alism has  been  instituted  when  need  for 
it  was  discovered.  Crises  have  been  met 
calmly  and  competently  overcome.  And 
among  the  diverse  peoples  of  Nigeria,  the 
idea  of  Nigerian  identity,  and  the  idea 
of  a  Nigerian  place  and  purpose  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  grows  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 

Let  us  then  salute  this  new  nation  for 
the  accomplishments  of  its  first  5  years 
and  warmly  wish  it  well  in  the  decades 
to  come. 


«|  35%     ft     a  }0 
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Voting  Is  a  Key  to  the  Progress  of  the 
Negro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1, 1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Courier- Journal, 


October  1,  1965 
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Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday.  August  24: 

VOTING    Is   Krr    to   the   Peoghess   of  th« 

Negro 

Negro  voter  registration  In  the  South  has 
not  been  spectacular  since  the  new  voting- 
rights  law  took  effect  some  3  weeks  ago. 
sSt  it  has  been  significant,  for  the  effort  has 
been  concentrated  In  "hard-core"  counties 
where  resistance  to  Negro  voUng  has  been 
strong  and  effective. 

An  Associated  Press  roiindup  estimates 
that  for  the  B\immer  Negro  registration  In 
tbe  South  was  something  below  100,000.  In 
terms  of  the  more  than  2.5  million  Negroes  of 
voting  age  who  are  unregistered  this  Is  not 
an  Impressive  figure.  However,  the  new  vot- 
ing rights  law  has  been  In  effect  only  a  short 
time,  and  even  In  the  best  of  circumstances 
apathy  Is  a  constant  factor. 

Nevertheless,  Increased  Negro  registration 
m  the  11  States  of  the  old  Confederacy  is 
Inevitable.  The  question  Is  whether  It  will 
be  substantial  enough  In  some  States — Ala- 
bama, for  example — to  have  any  meaningful 
effect  on  elections  next  year. 

The  success  of  voter  drives  by  civil  rights 
groups  prior  to  the  presidential  election  last 
year  made  a  difference.  Returns  showed 
that  the  Negro  vote  was  responsible  for  vic- 
tory for  the  Johnson  ticket  In  five  southern 
States— Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  The  Republican 
candidate  won  in  southern  States  where 
fewer  than  45  percent  of  eligible  Negroes  were 
registered. 

One  problem  voter-registration  leaders  face 
Is  convincing  poorer  Negroes  In  the  South 
that  the  ballot  can  make  a  difference  In  their 
lives.  Many  of  them  are  skeptical.  Just  as 
are  their  counterparts  In  the  depressed 
Negro  areas  of  the  North.  Yet  effective  use 
of  the  vote  can  be  the  key  to  the  elimination 
of  diehard  resistance  to  desegregation  In  the 
South  and  to  action  to  benefit  Negroes  every- 
where In  the  country. 


A  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
a  bipartisan  study  commission  to  make 
a  comprehensive  review  of  executive 
branch  operations  and  report  to  Con- 
gress its  recommendations  for  changes 
and  reform. 

The  legislation  would  create  a  14- 
member  blue-ribbon  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
similar  to  the  two  Hoover  Commissions 
created  during  the  Eisenhower  and  Tru- 
man administrations.  It  would  instruct 
the  Commission  to  find  ways  to  promote 
economy,  efficiency  and  improved  service 
in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business 
throughout  the  executive  branch. 

Members  of  the  Conmiission  would  in- 
clude six  Presidential  appointees— two 
Governors,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  and  two  citizens  from  private 
life;  four  appointed  by  the  Senate  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore — two  Senators  and  two 
private  citizens;  and  four  appointed  by 
the  House   Speaker— two  Congressmen 


and  two  private  citizens.  At  least  one  of 
the  Governors,  one  of  the  Congressmen 
and  one  of  the  Senators  would  be  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 
The  Commission  would  submit  Its 
first  comprehensive  report  to  Congress 
1  year  after  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  would  submit  its  final 
report  a  year  later. 
Its  duties  would  include : 
Defining  responsibilities  of  the  vari- 
ous executive  branch  officials  and  depart- 
ments; consolidating  services  and  func- 
tions of  a  duplicate  or  similar  nature  and 
abolishing  those  not  necessary  to  efficient 
conduct  of  Government;  and  recom- 
mended procedures  for  reducing  ex- 
penditures to  the  lowest  amount  con- 
sistent with  efficient  performance  of  es- 
sential services. 

In  addition,  unlike  the  two  Hoover 
Commissions,  the  Commission  proposed 
in  the  Schweiker  bill  would  be  charged 
with  recommending  ways  to  expedite 
coordination  of  programs  in  areas  such 
as  urban  affairs,  natural  resources,  and 
transportation,  and  recommending  ways 
to  improve  communication  and  liaison 
within  the  executive  branch,  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
and  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  appropriate  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  10  years  have 
passed  since  the  last  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  executive  branch.  The  tre- 
mendous growth  of  Federal  activities  in 
the  past  decade  is  but  one  of  several 
compelling  reasons  for  prompt  creation 
of  this  special  Commission  to  scrutinize 
the  executive  branch  and  help  Congress 
make  certain  the  American  taxpayer  Is 
getting  his  money's  worth  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  for 
his  leading  role  In  the  effort  to  gain  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  its  prompt  en- 
actment. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LXIX 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1,1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  wnphasis  on  research  is  an 
important  key  to  Alabama's  industrial 
expansion.  Some  of  the  ways  the  State 
is  engaged  in  research  activities  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  article  taken 
from  the  Birmingham  News  of  Aug\ist  22, 
1965 


You  Tey  and  Tbt,  and  Then  You  Try  Again 
Research,  whether  It  be  a  search  for  ways 
to  c\u-e  mankind's  Uls,  refine  a  metal  or  a 
bolt  of  cloth,  make  a  wheel  turn  faster,  or 
pour  a  miracle  from  a  test  tube,  Is  mostly 
brick-by-brlck  drudgery. 

Natural  resources,  manpower,  and  mere 
structures  are  of  little  value  to  industry 
without  the  all-ln^)ortant  knowledge  which 
ccMnes  from  research. 

To  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  State  and  to 
the  people  who  chooee  to  settle  here,  Ala- 


bama has  the  human  and  scientific  tools 
which  are  the  catalyst  that  turns  careful 
drudgery  Into  exciting  progress. 

Recognizing  her  place  of  Importance  in 
the  Industrial  world.  Alabama  has  heeded 
the  call  to  take  part  In  the  research  boom 
which  has  overtaken  the  mld-20th  century. 
Heading  the  list  of  research -oriented  fa- 
cilities In  the  State  are  Southern  Research 
Institute  at  Birmingham;  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station,  Auburn  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 
at  Auburn  University;  and  University  of  Ala- 
bama Research  Institute  and  the  Industrial 
Research  Park  at  Huntsvllle. 

A  Southern  Research  Institute  staff  of  4a5 
worked  In  a  »5  million  laboratory  oomplez 
near  downtown  Birmingham  on  200  different 
projects  In  1964.  Total  research  volume 
reached  the  $4.5  million  mark. 

Scientists  with  backgrounds  In  chemistry, 
biology,  physics,  engineering,  metallurgy,  and 
economics  applied  their  talents  to  help  In- 
dustrialists develop  a  new  process  or  prod- 
uct, solve  a  vexing  problem  and  improve 
their  technical  capabilities. 

Institute  staff  members  are  always  avail- 
able for  exploratory  discussions  with  Indus- 
trialists on  problems  and  goals  which  may 
require  research. 

When  these  discussions  Indicate  that  the 
Institute  can  contribute  to  the  effort,  a 
written  proposal  Is  submitted  to  the  pros- 
pective sponsor. 

If  the  sponsor  wishes  to  support  the  proj- 
ect financially;  all  information  developed  m 
the  course  of  the  research  becomes  the 
property  of  the  sponsor. 

Sponsors  Include  many  of  the  largest  In- 
dustries In  the  United  States,  as  weU  as 
hundreds  of  small  and  medlum-slze  busi- 
nesses. 

Another  large  portion  of  the  Institute's 
work  Is  done  under  contracts  with  numerous 
Government  agencies,  such  as  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration , 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  military  services. 

Foundations,  health  organizations,  and 
Individuals  also  sponsor  research  at  SRI:  a 
20-year-old  operation. 

Specific  examples  of  cxurent  research 
Include : 

Textiles:  Development  of  polymers  for 
use  In  fibers,  spinning  on  the  Institute's 
complete  experimental  equipment,  evalua- 
tion of  additives  and  establishing  best 
processing  conditions. 

Metals  and  ceramic  materials:  Evaluating 
materials  for  specific  vises  ranging  from 
rocket  casings  to  structmral  beams  at  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  -320'  F.  to  6,500*  F., 
development  of  new  alloys,  determining  best  • 
casting,  rolling  and  heat-treatment  tech- 
niques. 

Economics:  Market  studies  of  new  proc- 
esses and  products,  evaluation  of  new  busi- 
ness venture,  long-term  potentials  for  raw 
material  reserves. 

Instrxmients :  Design  and  development  of 
devices  to  measure  properties  of  brittle 
fibers,  to  determine  the  temperature  of  por- 
tions of  the  moon's  surface,  to  accurately 
count  and  record  the  size  and  number  of 
particles  in  the  air.  to  measure  the  heat 
generated  Inside  the  engines  of  Saturn  space 
vehicles,  and  to  automate  and  Improve  pro- 
duction lines. 

Drugs:  Research  on  anticancer  and  anti- 
virus drugs,  Including  basic  studies  of  nor- 
mal and  cancer  cells,  synthesis  of  new  drugs, 
and  evaluation  of  drugs  In  laboratory 
animals. 

Water  treatment:  Development  of  coagu- 
lating agents  for  purifying  water  or  treat- 
ing waste  streams;  design  and  development 
of  units  for  removing  salts  from  sea  water 
or  brackish  Inland  waters. 

Chemicals:  Development  of  processes  for 
making  chemicals  from  low-cost  raw  ma- 
terials, elimination  of  unwanted  contaml- 
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chemical  plants,  improvement  of 

products. 

Ai4bum     Unlvarsity,     three     research 

are  ciurently  fitting  prominently 

State's  Indiutrial  picture — the  35- 

englneerlng     experiment     station. 

AesearOh  Foundation  and  the  newly 

w  iter  resources  research  Institute. 

engineering  experiment  station,  which 

active    research     projects     dviring 

fiscal    year,   conducts    basic    and 

rfesearch  in  all  fields  of  engineering 

emphasis  on  projects  offering  oppor- 

help  foster  and  develop  industries 


station  handles  continuing  programs 
those  in  civil  engineering,  where 
supports  Alabama's   multimiUion- 

roiid  building  indiistry. 


Nigeria's  Independence 
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to  the  rule  of  law  and  respect 

freedom  and  dignity,  Ni- 

making  tremendous  strides  In 

a  healthy  and  growing  econ- 

a  gross  national  product  of 

>illion,  an  economy  growing  at 

over  4  percent  per  year,  and 

to  be  considerable  reserves 

etmi  and  natural  gas,  Nigeria 

to  become  one  of  the  new  eco- 

of  Africa, 
the  United  States  are  proud  to 
with  Nigeria  as  it  devotes 
;he  great  task  of  nation  build- 
Nigeria  received  its  inde- 
in  October  1960,  we  pledged 
to  assist  the  new  nation  to  the 
$225  million  during  the  6  years 
development  plan.    With  the 
plan  period  now  half  over,   a 
Nigeria  can  see  the  tremendous 
made  throughout  the  na- 
northem  Nigeria's  humming 
ills  and  vast  groundnut — ^pea- 
to  the  oil  drilling  rigs 
section  of  the  country  and 
rolling  cocoa  farms  and  indus- 
development  Is  to  be  seen 
The  huge  Niger  dam  corn- 
is  rising  on  one  of  Africa's 
rivers;   a  modem  refinery  is 
completion  near  the  new  pro- 
fields,  and  tall  buildings  are 
iosmopolitan  appearance  to  the 
the  bustling  city  of  Lagos,  the 
this  great  country. 
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Nigeria's  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
voices  in  Africa.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  continental  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity,  as  well  as  an  articulate  spokes- 
man within  the  United  Nations,  Nigeria 
speaks  with  a  voice  of  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration to  her  colleagues  in  Africa  and 
throughout  the  world. 

On  this,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Ni- 
geria's independence,  and  her  second 
year  as  a  republic.  I  would  like  to  express 
to  the  people  and  government  of  that 
great  nation  our  confidence  in  her  great 
future  and  our  warmest  best  wishes  for 
the  coming  year. 


October  i,  1965  I    ^^^^^,^  ^,  1965 
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Mathias  Commission  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  October  1, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  joined  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Congressman  Mathias,  in 
sponsoring  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  new  Hoover-tyi>e  Commission 
on  the  executive  branch. 

This  special  14-member  panel  would 
be  charged  with  the  resp>onsibility  of  re- 
viewing the  massive  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  coming  back  to 
Congress  at  the  end  of  2  years  with 
recommendations  for  promoting  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  executive 
branch.  It  has  been  10  years  now  since 
the  second  Hoover  Commission  completed 
a  similar  task — one  which  was  widely 
acclaimed  for  Its  usefulness. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  yesterday 
commented  editorially  on  the  recent  urg- 
ing by  the  Senate  majority  leader  for 
a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  legislative  oversight. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Senator 
Mansfield  that  this  is  an  increasingly 
important  role  for  Congress.  However, 
the  tremendous  growth  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  the  past  decade  makes  it 
imperative  that,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
watch  kept  by  individual  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  the  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  we  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive, well-staffed  overall  study — a 
study  expressly  designed  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  streamlining  programs,  reduc- 
ing costs,  and  wiping  out  inefficiences. 
This  approach  is  one  in  which  the  trees 
of  daily  legislative  routine  will  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  a  thoughtful  and 
broad  view  of  the  whole  forest  of  de- 
partments, bureaus,  agencies,  boards, 
and  other  instnimentalities  that  com- 
pose the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

-  The  Washington  Dally  News  notes 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
"jammed"  through  Congress  a  bewild- 
ering assortment  of  new  laws,  and  addi- 
tionally refers  to  "the  sweeping  charac- 
ter of  the  new  and  imtried  prc^rrams" 
which  have  come  out  of  this  session.  Be- 
cause we  have  seen  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation,  which  is  going  to  cost 


the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars,  is  all 
the  more  reason  that  we  should  estab- 
lish a  Commission  which  will  be  on  guard 
for  duplication  of  effort,  overlapping,  and 
other  wasteful  pitfalls  of  administration. 

In  commenting  on  Senator  Mans- 
field's call  for  more  attention  to  legisla- 
tive oversight,  I  think  the  Daily  News 
made  an  excellent  case  at  the  same  time 
for  the  blue-ribbon  Commission  envi- 
sioned in  the  legislation  championed  by 
Congressman  Mathias  and  many  of  our 
colleagues,  and  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  cosponsoring. 

I,  therefore,  offer  this  editorial  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  as  I  ask 
for  their  support  of  this  constructive 
new  legislation: 

More  "Oversight"  Needed 

In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Democratic  Leader 
Mike  Mansfccu)  Is  urging  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  step  up  their  "legislative  oversight." 
This  formidable  term  simply  defines  a  basic 
congressional  duty — to  see  that  the  laws 
Congress  passes  are  carried  out  In  the  In- 
tended way. 

Seldom  in  history  has  a  single  session  of 
Congress  passed  so  many  laws  affecting  so 
many  people  and  involving  so  many  tax 
dollars. 

The  Johnson  administration,  having 
jammed  through  Congress  a  bewildering  as- 
sortment of  new  laws,  now  has  the  monu- 
mental Job  of  getting  these  programs  under 
way. 

"It  is  hardly  possible,"  Senator  Mansfield 
says,  "to  set  In  legislative  motion  so  many 
new  Federal  approaches  to  the  Nation's 
problems,  as  we  have  done  in  recent  years, 
without  leaving  a  number  of  gaps  and  any 
number  of  rough  edges,  overextensions,  and 
overlaps." 

So,  the  Senator  thinks,  the  legislative 
committees,  which  handled  these  programs 
now  should  take  the  Initiative  In  following 
up.  in  policing  the  programs  day  by  day,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  bureaucracy  Itself 
to  report  on  Its  own  asslgimients. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  is  required  by  law  to  keep  daily 
watch  on  our  atomic  operations.  Results: 
Good. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
especlaljj?  through  Its  Preparedness  Investi- 
gation Subcommittee,  has  done  credit  to  it- 
self and  a  service  to  the  taxpayers  by  kibitz- 
ing the  Pentagon. 

These  examples  are  proof  of  the  useful- 
ness of  congressional  "oversight."  The 
sweeping  character  of  the  new  and  untried 
programs  President  Johnson  has  won  from 
this  session  makes  this  obligation  of  Con- 
gress more  pertinent  than  ever.  And  now  is 
the  time  to  start. 


Independence  Day  for  Republic  of  Guinea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, October  2,  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
celebrates  its  day  of  Independence. 
Since  Independence,  Guinea  has  faced 
the  problems  of  development  with  cour- 
age and  fortitude. 

Although  Guinea's  mineral  wealth 
makes  Its  economy  potentially  one  of  the 


wrongest  In  Africa,  Its  development  has, 
S  the  past,  been  hindered  by  a  shortage 
of  trained  personnel  for  Industry.  Fruit- 
ful technical  cooperation  has  taken  place 
since  1962  between  this  country  and  the 
united  States.  To  encourage  a  rapid  In- 
crease m  production,  the  Guinea  Gov- 
ernment Is  taking  wise  steps  to  further 
stabilize  its  Internal  economy. 
I  Mr  Speaker,  on  this  day  I  think  it  Is 
appropriate  that  this  body  express  Its 
best  wishes  and  its  hopes  for  further 
prosperous  and  responsible  development. 


More  Stores  in  His  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  24, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  al- 
ways encouraging  to  read  an  Individual 
success  story,  because  basically  Individual 
Initiative  and  the  results  of  It  are  what 
make  America  a  strong,  free,  democratic 
society.  One  of  these  stories  concerns 
Mr.  Mervin  Morris,  from  my  congres- 
sional district,  whose  efforts  and  inge- 
nuity are  exemplary  of  what  can  be  done 
when  one  applies  his  talents  judiciously. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  an  item  from 
the  Oakland  Tribune  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
for  September  27.  1965  which  highlights 
Mr.  Morris'  success: 

"Y"  FOB  "I" — More  Stores  in  His  Pttture 


(now  Rhodes)  here  before  going  to  Napa. 
There  Grossman  purchased  a  dep«urtment 
store  from  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Jacob 
Albert,  who  had  a  bay  area  chain,  and  It 
was  from  Grossman  that  Morris  bought  his 
Napa  outlet  In  1963. 

After  5  years  of  military  service  diirlng 
World  War  II,  metropoUtan  living  attracted 
Morris  from  Delano  and  he  took  on  a  Job  as 
a  traveling  hat  salesman.  "That  had  about 
as  much  future  as  thCLbuggy  whip  business." 
Morris  declared,  pointing  out  that  his  two 
luncheon  companions  as  well  as  he  had  come 
without  hats.  ^        ^    . 

"About  that  time  I  also  heard  a  store  had 
gone  bankrupt  In  San  Lorenzo."  Morris  de- 
clared. "I  found  out  where  San  Lorenzo  Is. 
looked  the  community  over  and  decided  It 
could  use  a  junior  type  department  store." 

ONE  "veteran"  employee  OF  FIRM 


(By  Wallace  S.  Willis) 
The  misspelling  In  the  name  Is  an  acci- 
dent by  design;    everything  else  has  come 
through  designs  for  progress.  ' 

This  capsulizes,  more  or  less,  one  of  the 
more  flourishing,  individually  owned,  rapidly 
expanding  commercial  enterprises  In  the 
area — Mervsm's  department  stores.  (An  ar- 
chitect said  It  looked  better  with  a  Y  than 
an  I.) 

In  business  for  himself  just  17  years,  Mer- 
vin Morris  today  Is  the  sole  owner  of  three 
stores — San  Lorenzo,  Fremont,  and  Napa — 
and  has  plans  for  several  more  In  the  next 
5  years. 

"With  the  executive  staff  we  have  at 
present,"  he  says,  "we  can  operate  six  stores 
as  easUy  as  three.  And  we  are  Interested 
In  ones  of  at  least  35,000  square  feet  and 
possibly  larger." 

That's  a  lot  of  area  when  you  consider  his 
first  store  at  16015  Via  Arriba,  San  Lorenzo, 
contained  2,500  square  feet.  It  is  many  times 
that  today,  after  being  enlarged  13  times  In 
its  first  1 1  years  and  6  or  7  times  after  that. 
Soon  there  will  be  a  new  toy  department 
across  the  street  and  a  complete  remodeling 
is  scheduled  to  start  in  the  next  90  days. 
"We're  looking  at  areas  that  have  regional 
possibUltles,"  Morris  said.  "For  Instance,  the 
Dublln-San  Ramon-Llvermore  area.  And  a 
natural  extension  -of  our  pesent  territory 
would  be  Mllpltas,  although  It  Is  not  quite 
ready." 

BACKGROUND  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Morris  Is  no  newcomer  to  the  department 
store  business.  He  was  raised  in  It  in  Del- 
ano, a  San  Joaqiiln  Valley  community  where 
his  father  established  a  store  some  40  years 
ago.  The  business  Is  also  In  his  wife's  back- 
ground. 

She  Is  the  former  Roelyn  Grossman,  an 
Oakland  native  whose  father.  Harry  Gross- 
man, operated  the  shoe  concession  at  Kahn's 


When  he  opened  his  first  store,  Morris  had 
two  employees,  one  of  whom  Is  still  with 
him  Robert  Stewart,  also  from  Delano, 
Joined  Morris  at  the  age  of  18  and  today  is 
manager  of  the  store  In  the  Fremont  Hub. 
That  store.  Incidentally,  started  out  In  Octo- 
ber 1963,  vrtth  33,000  square  feet  and  has 
been  enlarged  to  68.000  square  feet. 

"We  have  found  a  unique  department 
store  niche,"  Morris  said.  "We  handle 
everything  a  large  department  store  does  ex- 
cept what  Is  known  In  the  trade  as  'brown 
and  white  goods'— fumltvire  and  appliances. 
"When  the  large  downtown  department 
stores  started  moving  to  the  suburbs,  I  was 
frankly  worried.  But  when  they  moved  out, 
they  completely  upgraded  their  Image.  We 
feel  we  are  more  In  tune  with  the  needs  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suburbia.  The  big  ones  are 
too  Inflexible:  they  couldn't  adapt  to  the 
blue-collar  areas. 

"Independently  owned  and  right  on  the 
scene,  we  were  more  In  the  ball  park.  We 
have  the  major  brands,  but  also  have  one 
price  line  below  them,  an  area  the  majors 
have  left  open  for  the  Independents." 

TABLECLOTHS  VERSUS  TABLE  MATS 

Morris'  merchandising  concept  Is  somewhat 
differently  tailored  In  the  Napa  store.  He 
points  out  that  "while  the  Napa  volume  is 
only  one-quarter  that  of  the  San  Lorenzo 
store,  they  sell  more  tablecloths.  But  San 
Lorenzo  sells  more  table  mats." 

The  general  plan  of  Mervyn's  has  made 
them  oriented  more  to  the  working  people, 
Morris  noted,  and  to  people  just  getting 
started  In  development  of  families.  This  Is 
attested  by  a  further  statement  that  "chU- 
dren's  wear  is  probably  25  percent  of  oiu: 
volume."  And  the  three  stores  operate  a 
total  of  35.000  revolving  accounts. 

While  reluctant  to  reveal  sales  figures  be- 
cause he  owns  100  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tion's stock,  Morris  explained  that  "volxmae 
last  year  was  100  times  what  It  was  our  first 
year  and  we  have  grown  from  2  employees 
to  about  500." 

That's  a  pretty  good  record,  and  Indicative 
of  why  there  have  been  several  overtures  for 
Mervyn's.  And  that  may  be  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 


it  has  remained  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth, the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 
became  independent  on  October  1.  1960. 
On  this  occasion,  I  want  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
people  of  Nigeria,  their  President,  Dr. 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe.  and  their  Prime  Min- 
ister, Alhajl  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa 
Balewa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Nigeria  has  a  federal 
form  of  government  and  a  written  con- 
stitution. Its  parliamentary  government 
Is  based  on  the  British  model.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  much  of  Nigeria's 
strength  comes  from  the  considerable 
power  granted  to  the  regional  govern- 
ments to  handle  predominantly  local  af- 
fairs. 


The  economy  of  Nigeria  is  built  pri- 
marily arovmd  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
animal  husbandry,  which  provides  about 
two-thirds  of  Nigeria's  national  ikcome. 
The  outlook  for  the  development  of  an 
expanded  and  more  diverse  economy  is 
good,  since  it  has  largely  vmtapped  min- 
eral and  petroleum  resources  as  well  as 
considerable  hydroelectric  potential. 

Nigeria  is  in  the  midst  of  a  6-year  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  plan  be- 
gun in  1962.  Envisioning  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  over  4  percent.  Nigeria 
has  emphasized  its  readiness  to  welcome 
foreign  private  investment.  In  this  re- 
gard, an  investment-guarantee  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Nigeria. 

Nigeria  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  and  has 
provided  active  support  and  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  wishing  the  people  of  Nigeria 
continued  success  and  progress  as  they 
build  a  strong  and  independent  nation. 


Independence  Day  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Nigeria 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1, 1965 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.    Mr.  Speaker,  Af- 
rica's most  populous  country  celebrates 
5  years  of  independence  today.  Although 


How  a  Republic  Died 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1,1965 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  Charles  Poling,  DX)., 
senior  minister  of  the  Church  of  All 
Christian  Faiths,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  Sun- 
day, August  15,  1965,  entitled  "How  a 
Republic  Died." 

The  sermon  follows : 

How  A  Republic  Died 

In  this  day  of  world  crisis  who  can  predict 
the  future  of  our  civilization?  There  are 
several  certainties  however  that  all  thought- 
ful Americans  must  recognize.  We  cannot 
go  on  bearing  the  expense  of  unbridled  Gov- 
ernment spending  without  eventually  crash- 
ing head  on  with  a  cataclysmic  day  of  reck- 
oning. We  cannot  continue  Ignoring  the 
charter  of  our  freedom,  the  Constitution 
that  made  us  the  strongest,  richest,  and 
greatest  Nation  this  world  has  ever  known 
and  survive.  Even  while  I  speak  we  face 
naUonal  bankruptcy  and  the  slavery  of  so- 
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toyed  dangerously  with  statlam 
socialist  economy.     Govern- 
longer  our  servant — It  is  our  mas- 
greater  degree  than  we  realize, 
no  longer  the  legislative  arm  of 
Jnder  the  provisions  of  the  ^>ence 
P-eeldent  actually  has  power  over 
life  of  this  Nation,  empowered  to 
personally  pleases.    And  one  leader, 
with   deliisions   of   infalU- 
lead  a  proud  and  mighty  nation 
dark  road  to  oblivion.     A  hasty 
history  supports  this   statement. 
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-hat  is  transpiring  in  our  society 
lent  today  Is  vitally  related  to 
and    the    kingdom    enterprise, 
of  history  reveals  that  as  the 
so  goes  the  nation.    We  are  not 
In  partisan  politics;   we  are  op- 
church  meddling  In  civil  affairs 
n  the  state  meddling  in  churxjh 
affairs.     We  believe  that  the 
of  the  church  is  to  make  sln- 
of  their  sinful  state  and  to 
to  a  penitent  form;  her  business 
the  gospel  of  the  living  Christ, 
ledleve  that  the  church  should  be 
>ut  we  do  believe  that  Christians 
politics. 

as  I  look  upon  the  present 
I  am  ashamed  when  I  view  the 
clergymen  engaging  in  demon- 
lead  to  civil  disobedience,  vio- 
death.     I  am  outraged  when   a 
the    National    Council    of 
trains   young   people   at   Oxford, 
invasion  of  a  sovereign  State 
E  Louthing  something  about  human 
women  and  girls  wallow  in  the 
:ity  street.    I  am  angered  when 
c  lurch  agency  and  her  clergy  asso- 
d  -unken,  dirty,  sex-hungry  mobs  as 
the  law,  and  this  while  our  young 
"  ■   _  and  dying  for  freedom  In 
rhe    OTganlzers    and    leaders    of 
1  ag   mobs   assist   and   encourage 
youth  to  avoid  military 
ret  a  sick  feeling  when  a  mlnis- 
•mer  president  of  the  National 
Churches,  voicing  their  paclflstic 
"■   _  In  a  Phoenix  pulpit,  de- 
war  In  Vietnam  is  sinful."    This 
s  so  blind  to  facts  that  he  says, 
ghts  groups  have  shown  that  the 
cab  be  effective  In  battling  injustice 
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returned  from  speaking  engage- 
]  tlrmingham,   Selma,   and  Mont- 
"   picture   I  bring  back  is  evil 
b^ond  the  power  of  words  to  de- 
National  Council  of  Churches 
Invaders  of  lawlessness  and 
and  helped  finance  the  drunken, 
mobs  of  whites  and  blacks  that 
Ipoee  decent,  peaceful,  American 
\.    Here  we  have  drunken  hood- 
wearing  clerical  apparel,  invad- 
gn  State — In  fact  the  two  States 
ifumber  one  and  two  as  the  most 
States  in  our  Union.     Or.  Dahl- 
pr^tty   badly  mixed   up — the   civil 
did  put  on  quite  an  orgy,  but 
' '  oi   that   should   drive   every 
patriot  to  his  knees  asking 
fbrglveness.    These    pacifists    are 
ind  are  not  entitled  to,  neither 
diy  of,  the  blessings  of  free- 
purchased  by  gallant  kids  like 
]  lurch  and  die  in  Vietnam.    I  do 
the  doctor  that  "we   have  be- 
wlth  Tlolencfl  and  hoodliuu- 
be  win  but  open  his  eyes  he'll 
Is  standing  right  In  the  center 


aad 


Dr.  Dahlberg  refers  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety and  though  our  Poimdlng  Fathers  were 
very  careful  to  explain  that  they  were  estab- 
lishing a  republican  form  of  government,  our 
Nation  has  degenerated  Into  a  democracy; 
and  from  a  democracy  to  mobocracy  is  but 
a  quick  breath.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the 
"why"  of  our  present  chaotic  and  lawless 
state.  By  our  departure  from  government  as 
prescribed  by  our  Constitution,  our  republi- 
can form  of  government,  we  are  sowing  the 
seed  of  our  own  dissolution.  Thomas  Macau- 
lay,  the  famous  British  historian,  who  died 
on  the  eve  of  oiu-  Civil  War.  wrote  this  proph- 
esy: "Your  Republic  will  be  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the 
20th  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in 
the  fifth,  with  this  difference;  that  the  Huns 
and  vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Em- 
pire came  from  without  and  your  Huns  and 
vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within 
your  own  country,  by  your  own  institutions." 
One  of  the  great  perils  we  face  today  is  the 
political  illiteracy  current  In  America.  Prac- 
tically everyone  Is  referring  to,  and  thinking 
of,  America  as  a  great  democracy.  Where  Is 
the  word  of  authority?  For  me,  it  is  with 
those  who  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
gave  to  us  our  charter  of  freedom. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  towering  genius 
of  that  Convention,  spoke  with  tremendous 
force  when,  addressing  that  gathering  he 
said:  "The  members  most  tenacious  of  re- 
publicanism are  as  loud  as  any  in  declaring 
against  the  vices  of  democracy  •  •  •.  Give 
all  power  to  the  many,  they  will  oppress  the 
few.  Give  all  power  to  the  few,  they  will 
oppress  the  many.  Both  therefore  ought  to 
have  the  power  that  each  may  defend  Itself 
against  the  other  •  •  *.  We  are  forming  a 
republican  government.  Real  liberty  is  nev- 
er found  in  despotism  or  the  extremes  of 
democracy  •  •  *.  If  we  incline  too  much  to 
democracy,  we  shall  soon  shoot  into  mon- 
archy." 

Madison,  with  Hamilton,  was  designated  as 
a  spokesman  and  interpreter  of  the  work  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Writing  in 
"The  Federalist"  Madison  says:  "What  then 
are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  repub- 
lican form?  Where  an  answer  to  this  to  be 
sought,  not  by  recurring  to  principles,  but 
by  the  application  of  the  term  by  political 
vtTiters,  to  the  constitutions  of  different 
States,  no  satisfactory  one  would  ever  be 
found.  Holland,  in  which  no  particle  of 
supreme  authority  is  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple, has  passed  almost  universally  under  the 
denomination  of  a  republic.  The  same  title 
has  been  bestowed  upon  Venice,  where  abso- 
lute power  over  the  body  of  the  people  is 
exercised,  in,  the  most  absolute  manner,  by 
a  small  body  of  hereditary  nobles.  Poland, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  mon- 
archy in  their  worst  forms,  htis  been  dignified 
with  the  designation  of  a  republic.  The 
government  of  England,  which  has  one  re- 
publican branch  only,  combined  with  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  has, 
with  equal  impropriety,  been  frequently 
placed  on  the  list  of  republics.  These  ex- 
amples. •  •  •  show  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
with  which  the  term  republic  has  been  used 
in  political  discussions." 

Again,  writing  in  "the  Federalist,"  Madi- 
son said :  "Hence  it  is  that  such  democracies 
have  ever  been  spectacles  of  turbulence  and 
contention;  have  ever  been  found  incompati- 
ble with  personal  security  or  the  rights  of 
property,  and  have  in  general  been  as  short 
lived  in  their  lives  as  they  have  been  vio- 
lent in  their  deaths.  Theoretic  politicians, 
who  have  patronized  this  species  of  govern- 
ment, have  erroneously  supposed  that  by  re- 
ducing mankind  to  a  perfect  equality  In  their 
political  rights,  they  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be  perfectly  equalized  and  assimilated  in 
their  professions,  their  opinions  and  their 
passions  •  •  •.  A  republic,  by  which  I 
mean  a  government  in  which  the  scheme 
of  representation  takes  place,  opens  a  dif- 


ferent prospect,  and  promises  the  cure  for 
which  we  are  seeking." 

On  September  18,  1803,  Hamilton  wrote  to 
Pickering:  "The  plan  of  the  Constitution 
which  I  drew  up  while  the  Convention  was 
sitting,  and  which  I  communicated  to  Mr. 
Madison,  was  predicated  upon  these  bases: 
First,  that  the  political  principals  of  the 
people  of  this  country  would  endure  nothing 
but  republican  government.  Second,  that 
the  actual  situation  of  the  country  was  such 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  the  republl-  ' 
can  theory  should  have  full  and  fair  trial. 
Third,  that  to  such  a  trial  it  was  essential 
that  the  Government  should  be  so  construc- 
ted as  to  give  all  the  energy  and  stability 
reconcilable  with  the  principles  of  that 
theorj-.  These  were  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  my  heart,  and  upon  them  I  acted." 

Article  4,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution 
provides:  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government."  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  fathers  would  guarantee  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  to  every  State  in 
the  Union  without  the  absolute  intent  of 
providing  the  same  form  of  government  for 
the  Nation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  foimders  of  this  Re- 
public, after  a  careful  survey  of  the  govern- 
ments of  history,  concluded  that  autocracy 
resulted  in  tyranny  and  democracy  merged 
into  mobocracy  and  socialism.  Loud  and 
clear  have  been  the  warnings  shouted  from 
platforms  by  informed  patriots  but  the  drift 
away  from  constitutional  government ,  and 
our  Republican  heritage  has  continued,  and 
today  those  who  refer  to  us  as  a  democracy 
are  more  correct  than  we  care  to  admit. 
No  longer  can  we  warn,  "we  are  being  so- 
cialized"— the  takeover  Is  all  but  completed 
and  we  are  socialized;  the  bells  now  toll  a 
requiem  for  the  Republic.  The  brave  candles 
of  freedom  are  being  snuffed  out  one  by  one. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  great  republic  to 
lose  her  freedom  without  the  armies  of  an 
enemy  ever  setting  foot  upon  her  shores, 
without  a  shot  ever  being  fired?  The  great 
enemy  Is  lack  of  vlgilence  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  the  selfishness  and  greed  that  makes 
slaves  of  free  bom  men  so  that  they  refuse 
to  concern  themselves  about  the  welfare  of 
their  country;  they  won't  be  bothered  and 
they  are  not  about  to  get  Involved  vrtth  an 
army  of  fanatics  and  lunatics.  To  further 
their  own  selfish  ends,  cunning  leaders  will 
contrive  to,  as  has  been  done  within  the  span 
of  your  life  and  mine,  merge  the  republic 
into  a  democracy.  Prom  a  democracy  to  a  so- 
cialist state  is  but  a  short,  but  Inevitable 
step.  You've  lived  to  see  this  happen.  Mul- 
titudes crusade  and  march  for  civil  rights  but 
said  little  or  nothing  about  civil  respon- 
sibility. 

As  a  lure,  there  has  been  eloquent  talk 
about  public  welfare  pensions,  insurance, 
socialized  medicine,  aid  to  education,  aid  to 
farmers,  a  great  society  in  which  poverty 
will  be  conquered  for  "we  will  take  from 
those  who  have  and  give  to  those  who  have 
not";  this  will  be  done,  though  it  require 
that  the  States  surrender  their  sovereignty 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Great 
White  Father  in  Washington,  snapped  his 
fingers  at  the  Constitution  and  a  subser- 
vient Congress  gave  him  his  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

There  are  demagogs  who  preach  that  we 
have  outgrown  our  Constitution  and  that 
now  we  must  have  something  new.  Well, 
they  have  put  over  their  point  and  now  we 
have  "something  new";  a  weird  philosophy 
of  government  brewed  in  the  witch  pots  of 
Karl  Marx,  Frederlch  Engels,  and  Lenin.  Be- 
fore we  take  a  look  at  the  America  we  have 
become  vmder  this  new  order,  Just  for  the 
record,  let's  take  a  backward  look  at  the 
America  that  emerged  following  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  founding  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  States. 


Immediately  there  began  the  greatest  era 
of  progress,  governmentally,  the  world  had 
ever  known.  We  began  to  solve  problems  and 
secure  privileges  that  had  baffled  philosoph- 
ers and  statesmen  for  ages.  We  developed 
a  larger  galaxy  of  great  statesmen  than  had 
been  developed  by  all  other  governments  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  We  organized  into 
a  splendid  and  loyal  citizenship  people  of 
many  nationalities,  coming  to  our  shores 
with  varying  ambitions  and  ideals.  We  stood 
the  strain  of  the  great  Civil  War  and  came 
out  of  it  stronger  and  better. 

The  governmental  atmosphere  of  individ- 
ual security  seemed  to  stimulate  individual 
effort  toward  discovery  and  invention,  so 
that  we  made  material  and  commercial 
progress  that  has  no  parallel  in  history.  We 
advanced  from  the  spade  to  the  steam  plow, 
from  the  ox  cart  to  the  freight  train,  from 
the  blacksmith  shop  to  the  great  manufac- 
turing plant,  from  the  cradle  to  the  self- 
binder,  from  the  spinning  wheel  to  the  great 
textile  mill,  from  the  stagecoach  to  the 
pullman  car,  from  the  pony  express  to  the 
telephone  and  telegraph,  and  on  to  the  auto- 
motive means  of  transportation.  Thus  the 
march  of  progress  continued  under  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

While  doing  all  this  we  advanced  from  the 
education  of  the  few  to  our  great  public 
school  system.  Other  nations  of  the  world 
were  struck  with  awe  and  admiration  by  the 
marvelous  manner  in  which  this  Republic 
solved  Its  early  problems,  faced  and  over- 
came difficulties.  And  this  Republic  offered 
political  privileges  and  freedoms  unmatched 
by  any  nation  on  this  globe. 

We  radiated  over  all  the  world  the  rays 
of  light,  of  hope,  of  progress,  of  justice,  of 
commonsense  and  of  scientific  governmental 
procedure:  and  while  making  that  matchless 
record,  and  yielding  that  splendid  world  in- 
fluence, we  made  for  the  United  States 
the  undisputed  leading  place  among 
the  nations.  And  this  place  in  the  sun  was 
not  won  because  of  our  great  Army,  our  great 
Navy,  our  great  Air  Force,  our  atomic  bomb, 
our  vast  possessions,  our  many  people,  but 
because  we  were  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
the  best  form  of  government  mankind  had 
ever  known. 

The  world  admired  us.  Our  character  and 
dignity  was  such  that  the  safety  of  our  cit- 
izens in  foreign  lands  was  guaranteed.  We 
had  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  devices 
of  expediency,  bluff,  and  compromise.  We 
were  above  dealing  with  international  bullies 
and  bandits.  Our  great  strength  was  of 
moral  and  spiritual  elements  and  this  force, 
as  always,  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
world. 

But  while  America  became  the  captive  of 
Morpheus  and  an  addict  of  the  opiate  of  in- 
difference and  overconfldence,  the  termites 
of  our  national  dissolution,  the  New  Deal,  the 
New  Frontier,  the  Social  Gospel,  and  pres- 
ently the  Great  Society  have  been  unremit- 
tingly eating  away  the  svistalning  pillars  of 
our  republican  constitutional  government. 
As  prophesied  by  Thomas  Macaulay,  "the 
Huns  and  Vandals  we  have  gendered  within 
our  own  country  and  institutions"  have  by 
unconstitutional  methods,  by  judicial  and 
executive  fiat,  made  captive  our  legislative 
bodies  and  made  a  noble  document  to  read, 
"government  of  the  party,  by  the  party,  and 
for  the  party."  I  repeat,  we  are  not  about 
to  lose  our  republican  form  of  government, 
we  have  lost  it  and  are  now,  like  it  or  not,  a 
socialist  state. 

Constitutional  State  rights  no  longer  exist. 
Government  is  no  longer  from  the  state- 
house  and  the  State  legislative  bodies;  gov- 
ernment Is  from  Washington  and  the  White 
House.  Government  is  In  partnership,  maybe 
the  captive,  of  lab<»  unions;  our  free  enter- 
prise system  is  but  a  memory.  Today,  big 
government  competes  with  the  little  busi- 
nessman, regulates  and  restricts  busineas. 
Today  the  farmer  is  no  longer  free  to  man- 
age his  own  farm,  no  longer  free  to  decide 


what  crops  he  will  plant — this  decision  is 
handed  down  from  Washington.  As  citizens, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  what  is 
happening  in.  or  to,  our  Government — all  of 
our  news  media  Is  managed  and  we  are  told 
only  what  Washington  wants  us  to  know. 
Treason  in  high  places  of  Government,  Blllle 
Sol  Estes,  Bobby  Baker,  and  Jenkins,  are 
shielded;  and  too  many  others  who  have  be- 
trayed America,  are  protected  by  public 
servants  who  are  sworn  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution.  ^ 

Men  who  fraternize  and  play  patsy  with 
our  godless  enemy  are  received  as  royalty  in 
high  places.  Martin  Luther  King  known  to 
associate  with  Communists,  having  as  his 
chief  lieutenants,  sex  perverts  and  identified 
Communists — an  ordained  Baptist  minister 
who  openly  denied  in  the  National  Observer 
the  Baptist  doctrines  he  said,  when  ordained, 
that  he  believed — he  went  on  record  as  not 
believing  the  doctrines  of  the  virgin  birth, 
the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  substitutionary 
atonement  of  Christ,  the  literal  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  other  basic  doctrines  he  con- 
fessed before  Almighty  God  to  believe  and 
accept. 

While  mouthing  a  doctrine  of  nonviolence, 
he  organizes  and  leads  (from  a  safe  dis- 
tance) demonstrations  he  knows  will  end  in 
violence,  perhaps  death.  What  hypocrisy, 
and  this  egomaniac  has  become  the  spiritual 
Moses  of  a  militant  minority  of  his  race  and 
the  socialist  liberal  clergy.  He  has  whipped 
his  disciples  into  a  frenzy  of  lawlessness. 
The  mood  of  his  army  is  Illustrated  In  a 
threat  Issued  by  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
Americus.  Ga.  "We'll  tear  this  town  down." 
This  is  nonviolence?  King  Is  not  a  man  of 
peace;  he  is  not  really  an  apostle  of  non- 
violence; he  can  hold  his  position  of  rule 
only  through  riots,  subversion,  and  revolt. 
Probably  he  is  not  a  Communist,  but  he  is 
communism's  chief  ally,  whether  he  realizes 
it  or  not.  His  program  of  civil  disobedience 
Is  a  deadly  pestilence,  and  if  unchecked,  will 
destroy  our  republic  through  the  ever- 
growing bloody  revolts  that  are  spreading 
with  frightening  speed  from  city  to  city  in 
America.  When  human  beings  behave  like 
jungle  brutes,  they  can  be  controlled  only 
by  force,  and  their  cry  about  "police  bru- 
tality." Is  offensive  and  disgusting  to  decent 
law-abiding  citizens.  My  ssrmpathy  is  not 
with  the  plundering,  revolting,  "barbarians," 
but  with  the  police  who  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold our  laws  and  preserve  peace. 

I  am  not  about  to  forget  that  these  hood- 
lums have  seriously  beaten,  injured,  and 
killed  many  of  our  police.  Is  it  not  sig- 
nificant that  people  who  are  obeying  the  law 
and  respecting  the  rights  of  others  never 
complain  about  "police  brutality?"  "The 
court  and  not  the  street  Is  the  place  to  seek 
justice"  and  redress  from  grievance.  Truly 
our  land  is  cursed  by  "barbarians"  and  our 
highways  and  b3rway8  are  red  with  violence. 
Presently,  organized  crime  is  at  an  alltime 
high.  Last  year  we  had  a  13-percent  increase 
in  crimes  reported,  over  1963.  There  were 
20,500  reported  cases  of  forced  rape;  112,000 
reported  robberies,  and  more  than  a  million 
cases  of  aggrevated  assault.  Students  riot 
on  the  compuses  of  our  universities,  destroy 
property  and  shout  obscene  epithets.  Every 
day  we  read  of  lawless  demonstrations  in  our 
cities  and  youthful  wolfpacks  are  prowling 
our  city  parks,  subways,  and  streets;  even 
in  Washington,  and  in  our  government 
buildings,  women  workers  are  molested.  Just 
what  kind  of  people  have  we  become?  How 
long  will  we  temporize  and  retreat  before 
these  jungle  mobs?  I  find  myself  asking, 
"just  how  unselfish,  how  patriotic  and  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment are  the  leaders  we  elect  to  office?" 

Have  the  fiames  of  patriotism  died  out  in 
the  heart  of  America?  Are  we  afraid  to 
march,  if  required,  die.  In  combat  for  our 
country?  America's  destiny  depends  upon 
the  answers  we  can  give  to  these  questions. 
The  white  crosses  still  stand  row  on  row  in 


Flanders  fields,  and  there  are  many  other 
places,  here  and  abrocul,  sanctified  and  made 
sacred  by  the  blood  of  gallant  Americans  who. 
in  the  painful  moment  of  their  dying,  be- 
queathed to  us  a  goodly  heritage  of  freedom. 
Was  their  dying  in  vain? 

I  have  beheld  motley  lines  of  blacks  and 
whites,  unshaved,  unwashed,  and  dirty, 
marching  and  chanting  their  jungle  syncc^a- 
tion:  "We  shall  overcome"  and  "freedom 
now."  What  have  they  done;  what  are  they 
doing  now,  to  deserve  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom? How  many  of  these  marchers,  marched 
through  the  fire  and  hell  of  war  to  defend 
America  and  to  preserve  the  freedom,  they 
now,  and  all  of  us,  presently  enjoy.  Where 
were  they  when  some  of  us  were  marching, 
and  watching,  while  brave  young  men  were 
dying  to  guarantee  and  preserve  the  freedom 
these  whining,  crying,  pacifists  now  demand? 
Actually,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  march 
and  demonstrate  if  they  did  not  now  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom.  These  pacifists 
support  the  philosophy  and  aims  of  the  Ccwn- 
mimists,  the  evil,  godless,  power  that  has 
sworn  to  destroy  us;  they  "cry  peace"  when 
their  kind  of  peace  means  the  enslavement 
of  people  now  fighting  for  freedom.  I  am 
sickened  when  a  clergyman  pronounces  our 
effort  in  Vietnam  sinful. 

Do  I  use  this  pul|rit  for  a  cause  unrelated 
to  our  Cliristian  religion?  Can  the  church 
long  survive  in  a  Socialist-Communist  state? 
I  have  dedicated  these  latter  days  of  my  life 
to  challenge  Christians  and  the  church  we 
love  to  get  back  to  being  the  church.  The 
church  as  a  political  arm  cannot  save  the 
Republic,  but  the  church  returning  to  her 
pilgrim  character  and  functioning  as  the 
church  of  the  living  God,  making  evil  men 
good  and  leading  the  lost  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  redemptive  cross,  can  still  save  society, 
oiu:  Nation,  and  our  free  way  of  life. 

Before  Union  Theological  S«nlnary  of 
New  York  became  captured  by  the  socialist 
liberals.  Union's  professor  of  church  history, 
was  the  great  and  good  Philip  Schaff.  I 
quote  from  this  noble  Christian  patriot.  He 
wrote.  "Republican  Institutions  in  the  hands 
of  a  virtuous  and  God-fearing  nation  are 
the  very  best  In  the  world,  but  In  the  hands 
of  corrupt  and  Irreligious  people  they  are  the 
very  worst,  and  the  most  effective  weapon  of 
destruction.  An  indignant  people  may  rise 
In  rebellion  against  a  cruel  tyrant;  but  who 
win  rise  against  the  tyranny  of  the  people  in 
possession  of  the  ballot  box  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  government?  Here  lies  our 
great  danger,  and  It  Is  increasing  every  year. 
Destroy  our  churches,  close  our  Sunday 
schools,  abolish  the  Lord's  Day,  and  our  Re- 
public would  become  an  empty  shell,  and  our 
people  would  tend  to  heathenism  and  bar- 
barism. Chrlstlanty  is  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  our  society  and  the  pillar  of  our 
institutions.  It  regulates  the  family;  it  en- 
joins private  and  public  virtue;  it  builds  up 
moral  character;  it  teaches  us  to  love  God 
supremely,  and  our  neighbor  as  ovu^elves; 
it  makes  good  men  and  useful  citizens;  it 
denounces  every  vice;  it  encourages  every 
virtue;  it  promotes  and  serves  the  public 
welfare:  it  upholds  peace  and  order.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  possible  religion  for  the 
American  people,  and  with  Christianity  are 
bound  up  all  our  hopes  for  the  future." 
(Philip  Schaff.  1888.) 

The  "Huns  and  Vandals"  Macauley  so  ac- 
curately prophesied  are  here;  they  have  taken 
over  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
theological  seminaries:  they  stalk  through 
our  halls  of  government,  and  have  become 
overlords  in  our  liberal  socialist  pulpits.  The 
portrait  Philip  Schaff  presents  of  the  true 
church  is  a  far  cry  from  the  political  religious 
machine  carrying  the  banner  of  the  church 
today. 

Does  the  chvu-ch  you  know  unite  families 
when  many  of  its  youth  leaders  teach  a 
moral  code  contrary  to  that  taught  In  the 
Bible  and  by  old  fashioned.  God-fearing 
parents?    Is  the  church  you  know  denounc- 
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vice  or  Is  she  making  premarital 
homosexuality  respectable? 

news  media  reports  from  Elm- 
on  a  new  morality  being  taught 
attending  a  youth  forum — 
is  Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  pro- 
ethics    at    Episcopal    Theological 
Cambridge,  Mass.    "In  certain  sit- 
he    announces,    "unmarried    love 
oflnitely  more  moral  than  married 
could  be  more  Christian  than 
truth;   steedlng  could  be   better 
private  property.    Not  every 
sex  relationship  is  wrong." 
speaker  at  the  same  youth  forum 
Mount,  public  affairs  manager  of 
azine;    this   speaker    advocated 
sex"  and  welcomed  "the  chang- 
cllmate  of  today  which  has  the 
many  modern  theologians." 
chtirch    you   attend    and    support 
peace  and  order,"  or  Is  she  en- 
laymen  and  ministers  to  practice 
civil  disobedience,  and  to  Invade 
state  to  foment  riots   and  re- 
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one  square   the  doctrines  and 
the  present-day  liberal  Socialist 
the  gospel  of  the  Carpenter  of 
How  does  one  reconcile  the  po- 
dling  of  the  National  Council  of 
and  the  Social  Gospel,  unctuously 
by  these   Socialist  liberals,  jell 
conunlsslon   of   our   Lord    to   His 
Matthew  10:  7?    "And  as  ye  go, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
again,  Luke  9:   60,  "Go  thou 
the  kingdom  of  God."    And  it  is 
remember  that  Jesus  used  the  call 
Isaiah  as  a  challenge  to  His  fol- 
He    quoted   from    that   great 
recorded  in  Luke  4:  18:  "He  hath 
me   to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
lath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
liberty    them    that    are    bruised 
To  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
According  to  my  Bible,  the  busl- 
clergy  is  to  preach  and  "by  the 
of  preaching,"  to  set  the  crooked 
to  guide  the  lost  to  the  cross 
I  find  no  word  suggesting 
to  go  out  to  Join  the  unregenerate, 
,  in  marches  that  are  planned 
to  offer  sex  orgies  and  stimulate 
of  rebellion  and  violence, 
frightening   aspect    of    today's 
ifebellion  is  the  role  the  church  is 
these  disgraceful  demonstrations, 
the    Huns    and    the    vandals    en- 
irlthout  our  own  country,  by  our 
are  with  xis.    The  cry  of 
on  the  walls  of  freedom  must 
and  strong;  the  temples  of  the 
must  echo  and  reecho  a  warning 
to  every  Christian  and  pa- 
utiite  in  this  battle,  that  the  lamps 
may  not  be  put  out,  and  that  we 
His  church  to  Him,  "a  glorious 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
Ifemlsh"   (Epheslans  5:   27). 
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Edit<  r,  Woman  of  Quiet  Dignity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   IKDIANA 

IN  THEI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1. 1965 

Mr.  lAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  Uke  to  Join  the  North  Vernon 
Plain  De  iler  in  paying  their  respects  to 


a  dedicated  woman,  who  devoted  41  years 
of  her  Me  in  service  to  her  community 
as  editor  of  its  newspaper. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
paper  of  former  editor  Mary  Cassin.  on 
September  16, 1965 : 

A  Woman  of  Quiet  Dignitt 

It  was  back  in  late  1954  that  Miss  Mary 
Cassin,  for  41  years  editor  of  the  Plain  Deal- 
er, gave  up  handling  these  difficult  chorea 
and  went  into  the  gentle  retirement  that 
ended  with  her  death  Saturday.  The  paper 
that  she  was  so  proud  of  and  which  she 
worked  so  hard  for  has  changed  consider- 
ably since  her  day,  but  we  like  to  think  that 
we  have  retained  some  of  the  virtues  that 
were  such  a  trademark  of  this  publication 
when  her  name  was  on  the  masthead.  These 
would  Include  her  lively  intelligence,  a  deep 
sensitivity  not  oniy  to  the  needs  of  her  com- 
munity but  also  for  individuals  (people  were 
always  most  Important  to  her) ,  an  apt  way  of 
expressing  herself  in  print  and  a  devotion 
to  the  paper  that  transcended  almost  all  oth- 
er Interests.  All  these  attributes  Miss  Cas- 
sin had  in  abundance. 

We  saw  little  of  her  after  her  retirement, 
but  the  times  that  we  did  see  her  were  al- 
ways pleasant  ones.  Though,  In  the  way  of 
life  at  her  age,  she  was  finding  her  health 
not  the  best,  we  never  remember  hearing 
her  complain.  Instead  there  would  always 
be  an  exchange  of  pleasantries  and  a  per- 
sonal word  or  two.  She  had,  what  alas  is  a 
dlsapearing  feminine  trait,  and  that  was  a 
quiet  dignity  that  would  make  you  notice  her 
In  a  roomful  of  women. 

So  much  of  the  news  that  was  of  prime 
importance* to  countless  thousands  of  Jen- 
nings County  citizens  went  through  her 
hands  in  the  many  years  she  served  the  pa- 
per. The  tornado  at  Vernon  in  the  ig30's, 
the  heartaches  of  the  depression  and  those 
txurbulent  times  of  World  War  II;  and  births 
and  deaths  and  weddings — and  all  the  lesser 
stories  that  perhaps  in  the  long  run  were 
of  the  most  Important  to  those  people  they 
touched. 

We  mourn  now  even  as  she  so  often  sat 
at  a  typewriter  during  her  41  years  mourn- 
ing as  she  wrote  of  the  death  of  one  in  Jen- 
nings close  to  her  heart.  Our  deep  con- 
dolences to  her  loved  ones.  There  is,  we 
feel  most  positive,  too  much  of  her  In  the 
files  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  in  the  history 
of  the  county  that  It  will  ever  be  necessary 
to  write  "30"  with  finality  for  her  life. 

God  be  with  you,  Miss  Cassin. 


BUGAB   LOBBT   BUFFETED 


Sugar  Lobby  Buffeted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   UAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  sugar  legislation  due  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  near 
future,  I  believe  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Selover,  writing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  October  1 
is  very  timely. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  large 
sugar-producing  area,  I  found  it  most 
interesting  and  believe  it  will  be  of  equal 
interest  to  all  Members  of  the  House  as 
we  prepare  to  vote  on  this  important 
issue. 

The  article  follows: 


(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — Someone  threw  a  little  Jam 
in  the  sugar  legislation  this  year,  and  the 
results  are  pretty  sticky. 

Usually  the  sugar  bill,  to  extend  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1934,  is  passed  Intact,  with  no  ques- 
tions asked.    But  this  year  Is  different. 

Some  basic  questions  are  being  raised 
about  parts  of  the  bUl.  And  for  the  first 
time  the  Rules  Committee  is  allowing  two 
amendments  to  it  to  be  considered  on  the 
House  fioor. 

These  amendments  were  framed  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Pindley,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  argues  that  the  biU  without  his 
amendments  would  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer some  $3.5  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

He  contends  that  "the  best  improvements 
would  be  to  drop  the  act  entirely,  and  rely 
on  a  simple  tariff  to  give  desired  domestic 
protection." 

Sugar  act  quotas  currently  thrust  the 
UJS.  price  for  raw  sugar  to  a  level  three  times 
higher  than  the  world  price. 

LAST-MINTITK  ACTION 

Mr.  FiNDioET  blew  wide  open  the  simmer- 
ing discussion  here  about  the  propriety  of 
the  highly  paid  sugar  lobbyists  In  Washing- 
ton representing  foreign  countries. 

In  an  interview  with  this  newspaper,  he 
called  them  "specialists  in  influence"  and 
"influence  peddlers."  One  is  a  former  U.S. 
Representative  who  served  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  which  considers  the  sugar 
bill. 

"It's  unhealthy.  Such  lobbyists  serve  no 
purpose,"  he  said. 

None  of  the  lobbyists  have  made  any  re- 
plies to  these  statements.  Nor,  in  fact, 
would  they  meet  with  newspapermen. 

A  Pindley  amendment  would  virtually  out- 
law such  lobbyists. 

The  flnal  blow  came  when  Mr.  Findlet 
said  the  bill  allowed  "profiteering  on  a  grand 
scale." 

In  past  years,  the  sugar  legislation  has 
been  holed  up  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  until  the  last  minute.  Then, 
just  before  Congress  adjourns,  it  emerges. 

Committee  Chairman  Habold  D.  Cooley, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  has  conveyed 
it  to  the  Rules  Committee,  often  terminng 
it  too  complex  for  anyone  to  understand  but 
nevertheless  a  very  good  bill,  and  has  asked 
for  a  "closed  rule."  This  means  that  no 
amendments  can  be  made  to  it  on  the  House 
floor.     It  must  be  passed  as  is,  or  rejected. 

QUOTA   assigned 

Rules  Committee  Chairman  Howard  W. 
Smith,  Democrat,  of  Virginia  has  usually 
granted  this  rule. 

Then,  Mr.  Cooley  has  generally  delivered 
the  bill  intact  and  asked  members  to  trust 
his  Judgment  on  every  provision. 

Because  the  legislation  is  so  important  to 
domestic  cane  and  beet  producers,  some  kind 
of  legislation  must  be  provided.  And  it  Is 
voted  through  without  amendment. 

Why  is  the  bill  so  important? 

Under  a  long-standing  U.S.  commodities 
control  program,  a  Government  quota  must 
be  assigned  for  all  sugar  grown,  marketed,  or 
Imported.  This  is  intended  to  stabilize  the 
sugar  market,  while  assuring  adequate  sup- 
plies. 

The  bill  allots  quotas  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign producers  on  a  60-to-40  ratio.  That  Is, 
60  percent  of  the  estimated  10  million  tons 
of  sugar  needed  this  year  will  be  provided 
by  domestic  producers  under  specific  allot- 
ments. Without  a  law  these  allotments  are 
unknown  and  the  producers  are  without 
guidelines  In  their  output. 

The  other  40  percent  needed  to  meet  the 
United  States  needs  of  sugar  are  allotted 
among  20  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  10  countries  outside  this  area. 


This  week,  when  It  looked  as  If  this  same 
sugar  story  would  be  retold,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee began  asking  questions. 

Mr  Cooley  came  to  ask  the  committee  for 
a  "closed  rule"  on  the  bUl.  In  his  testimony 
Tuesday,  Congressman  Cooley  said  the  bill 
had  "more  uniform  support  than  any  other 
ever  presented  before." 

And  he  called  it  a  "must  bill  for  domestic 
Industry." 

AMENDMENT    INVITED 

But  what  has  apparently  begun  to  bother 
people  here  is  why  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee changed  every  one  of  the  quota  allot- 
ments from  those  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. And  some  here  are  wondering  what 
"services"  are  being  perforlned  by  foreign 
sugar  lobbyists  here  whose  salaries  range 
from  $3,000  up  to  $50,000  a  year. 

Representative  Richard  Bolling,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  asked  Mr.  Cooley  for  a  full 
explanation  for  each  of  the  foreign  country 
quotas.  "What  Is  the  rationale,  the  basis" 
for  the  changes  from  the  administration 
guidelines,  he  asked. 

Mr.  Cooley  proceeded  to  read  through  nine 
general  provisions  of  the  bill. 

"There  is  no  rational  justification  for  each 
of  these  quotas,"  Mr.  Bolling  broke  in 
heatedly. 

Mr.  Cooley  admitted  some  quotas  had  been 
set  arbitrarily,  but,  he  said,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  had  been  arbitrary  as  well. 
Congressional  sources  explain  that  the  ad- 
ministration's quota  recommendations  were 
based  on  actual  production  figures  during 
a  recent  representative  year. 

The  real  drama  came  when  Mr.  Findley 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee  to  ask 
for  an  "open  rule"  on  the  bill.  This  would 
eprmit  amendments  and  discussion  in  the 
House  debate  which  is  expected  late  next 
week. 

He  also  asked  the  conunlttee  to  rule  for 
consideration  of  his  amendments  to  elimi- 
nate foreign  sugar  lobbyists  and  to  restore  an 
import  fee. 

When  Mr.  Findley  began  to  speak  in  a  low, 
even  voice,  the  overcrowded  hearing  room  in 
the  Capitol  became  quiet.  Some  of  the  lob- 
byists shifted  uncomfortably  in  their  fold- 
ing chairs.  Some  took  out  pads  and  Jotted 
down  notes. 

Even  veteran  Chairman  Smith  stopped 
talking  to  an  assistant  to  his  left,  and  leaned 
forward  toward  the  speaker  at  the  far  end  of 
the  table. 

Only  Mr.  Cooley  continued  talking  to  an 
assistant  behind  the  testifier. 

suspicions  voiced 
Mr.  Findley  proceeded  to  call  the  lobbyists 
"rather  unsavory"  and  added  they  "serve  no 
legitimate  fimctlon." 

Mr.  Findley  made  no  specific  charges.  But 
he  said  the  lobbyists  "raise  a  cloud  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  over  the  whole  business"  of 
how  the  import  quotas  are  decided  on. 

His  amendment  provides  that  any  country 
employing  a  sugar  lobbyist  during  the  5-year 
life  of  the  bill  shall  have  its  quota  reduced  to 
zero. 

More  uncomfortable  shifting  around  the 
hearing  room. 

Mr.  Findley  also  charged  that  the  pro- 
gram has  a  lot  of  "gravy"  In  It. 

This  is  the  "pure  profit"  going  to  a  com- 
pany for  the  difference  between  the  world 
market  price  of  $2  a  hundred  weight  and 
the  artiflclally  pegged  U.S.  price  of  $5  a  hun- 
dred weight. 

The  administration  had  proposed  impos- 
ing an  import  fee  to  collect  the  difference, 
thereby  making  it  no  more  profitable  to  sell 
in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 

The  lobbjrlsts  banded  together  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  fee,  and  the  administration  re- 
lented. 

In  hearings  earlier,  Mr.  Cooley  congratu- 
lated one  lobbyist,  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  for  his 
part  in  getting  the  fee  removed  from  the 
administration  proposal. 


aid  rolx  dottbted 
"I  think  Mr.  Quinn  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  having  arranged  those  meetings,  which 
resulted  in  giving  up  this  fee,  which  was 
more  or  less  a  nuisance  and  entirely  incom- 
patible with  our  foreign  policy  and  ^Ith  our 
attitude  toward  our  Latin  American  friends," 
said  Mr.  Cooley  for  the  record. 

Then,  in  lauding  Mr.  Quinn,  he  called  him 
"about  the  oldest  sugar  rat  in  the  barn." 

Some  agree  that  the  fee  Is  incompatible 
with  American  foreign  policy  objectives.  Of- 
ficials high  in  the  State  Department  re- 
portedly feel  that  the  fee  only  counters  U.S. 
aid  efforts  In  certain  areas.  Removal  of 
them,  these  officials  argue,  would  be  a  form 
of  aid. 

But  Representative  Pindley  has  a  test  for 
that  argument. 

"Does  it  go  for  better  villages,  is  it  really 
aid?"  he  asks.     "No." 

"It  Jtist  makes  the  rich  rlcheftf'  he  told 
this  reporter. 

Mr.  Findley's  second  amendment  would 
replace  three-fourths  of  the  import  fee 
dropped  by  the  committee.  This  should  re- 
move temptations,  he  said. 

decisions  by  "hvddle"      — — X 

Mr.  Findley  also  pointed  out  that  the 
profit  for  foreign  covmtries  is  even  greater 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  difference  of 
wages  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Where  the  United  States  pays 
$2.50  to  $3.50  an  hour  to  cane  workers,  other 
countries  pay  as  low  as  7  cents  and  as  high 
as  30  cents  an  hour. 

How  Mr.  Cooley  actually  arrives  at  the 
quotas  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  here.  Mr. 
Findley,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Agriculttire 
Committee,  charges  that  "a  huddle  made 
the  basic  decisions,  then  the  accomplished 
fact  was  proposed  by  the  committee  chair- 
man." 

Mr.  Findley  said  the  chairman  told  the 
group  that  it  was  "so  complicated"  that  "we 
shouldn't  change  it." 

Mr.  FINDLEY  explained  that  three  or  four 
Republicans  were  permitted  in  the  private 
huddle.  But  this  reporter  loun'i  that  one, 
Representative  Catherine  May,  Republican, 
of  Washington,  had  been  out  of  town  when 
most  of  the  decisions  were  made. 

As  time  for  floor  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments nears,  more  and  more  people  are  talk- 
ing about  it  here. 

Mr.  Cooley  was  not  discussing  this  issue 
with  newsmen. 

This  reporter  learned  that  powerful  non- 
partisan support  for  the  Findley  amend- 
ments is  coming  from  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Hill.  This  is  added  to  growing  support  in 
the  House. 

The  general  feeling  around  here  seems 
best  summed  up  in  what  Mr.  Bolling  said 
another  Member  told  him:  "We're  glad  some- 
body finally  began  asking  some  questions." 
As  for  the  unprecedented  move  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  Chairman  Smith  put  it 
this'  way:  "Everyone  else  has  been  getting 
into  a  ruckus  on  sugar,  why  not  the  Rules 
Committee?" 


WolfTs  Stamp  Inquiry  Benefits  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  September  30,  1965.  Issue 
of  the  Machinist,  a  publlcati(»i  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  takes  note  of  the 
work  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff],  in  looking 
into  trading  stamps  and  their  impact 
upon  consiuner  prices. 

The  relationship  of  trading  stamps  to 
the  cost  of  food  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. Those  who  live  wi  a  limited 
budget  will  benefit  especially  frcwn  this 
inquiry.  The  following  article  by  Sidney 
Margollus  points  up  some  of  the  differ- 
ences in  prices  between  nonstamp  stores 
and  stamp-giving  stores: 

[From  the  Machinist,  Sept.  30.  1965] 

Price  Cxtts  Versus  Stamps 

(By  Sidney  Margollus) 

A  price  battle  on  food  has  erupted  in  a 
number  of  eastern  and  midwest  cities  as 
several  supermarket  chains  announced  they 
will  no  longer  give  trading  stamps.  Instead, 
the  rebels  have  said,  they  wUl  cut  prices. 

A  group  of  consumer-minded  Congressmen 
has  helped  to  accelerate  the  young  price  war 
with  an  informal  investigation.  The  Con- 
gressmen, headed  by  U.S.  Representative 
Lester  Wolff,  of  New  York,  want  to  know 
whether  stamps,  supposedly  given  free  with 
grocery  piurchases,  actually  have  Increased 
the  prices  you  pay  for  the  food  Itself. 

The  price  cuts  by  the  chains  which  dis- 
continued stamps,  and  the  congressional  In- 
quiry, nattu-ally  have  aroused  opposition 
from  the  stamp  companies.  The  largest, 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson,  not  only  refused 
the  congressional  ccKnmlttee's  invitation  to 
testify,  but  ran  big  ads  hinting  that  the 
stores  which  recently  dropped  stamps,  are 
cutting  prices  only  temporarily. 

One  eastern  chain  which  dropped  stamps 
annoimced  It  has  cut  prices  an  average  of 
3  percent.  We  decided  to  make  our  own 
comparisons  between  this  chain  and  a  simi- 
lar medium-price  supermarket  chain  which 
still  gives  stamps. 

COMPARISON  SHOPPING 

We  priced  23  items  selected  not  as  adver- 
tised leaders  but  as  typical  of  a  famUy's 
usual  needs.  The  "shopping  basket"  Included 
cleaning  supplies  and  paper  goods  as  well 
as  food. 

The  23  items  cost  $9.33  at  the  nonstamp 
store;  $9.89  at  the  stamp-giving  store.  The 
difference  of  56  cents  Is  6  percent.  If  this 
difference  continues,  it  represents  a  signifi- 
cant variation  In  the  cost  of  food,  far  out- 
weighing the  value  of  the  stamps. 

The  real  value  of  trading  stamps.  In  this 
writer's  experience,  ia  about  1^^  to  2  per- 
cent of  the  money  you  spend  to  get  the 
stamps.  For  example.  If  you  buy  $10  worth 
of  groceries,  you  get  100  stamps  in  the  most 
widely  used  stamp  plan.  These  100  stamps 
are  worth  about  15  to  20  cents,  at  going 
retell  values,  in  "gift"  merchandise. 

VALXTE  OF   stamps 

The  stamp  compeiny  says  a  book  of  1,200 
stamps  is  worth  $3  in  gift  merchandise.  Ap- 
parently this  claim  is  based  on  the  list 
price  or  the  stamp  company's  own  estimate 
of  value.  Our  comparisons  indicate  that  a 
book  of  stamps  Is  worth  about  $1.50  to  $2 
in  merchandise,  based  on  the  usual  discount 
or  chain-store  prices. 

Thus,  even  if  you  count  the  value  of  the 
stamps  at  the  stamp-giving  supermarket 
chain,  prices  at  the  nonstamp  chain  are  still 
4  to  4'/2  percent  less  on  the  23  items  we 
compared. 

Not  all  prices  at  the  nonstamp  chain  were 
less.  The  nonstamp  chain  was  lower  on  10 
items,  the  same  on  8,  higher  on  5.  But  the 
potential  savings  were  especially  noticeable 
in  produce  and  dairy  products.  For  exam- 
ple, the  nonstamp  store  sold  grade  A  homog- 
enized milk  at  23  cents  a  quart;  the  stamp 
store,  27;  potatoes  at  6  cents  a  pound  com- 
pared to  8;  grade  A  eggs.  57  compared  to  61; 
tomatoes,  29,  compcu-ed  to  39. 

Soaps  and  cleaning  products  were  much 
the  same  price  at  both  sttwes.    So  were  meats. 
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Ul  IndlcaticmB,  many  stores  who  give 
1  rould  like  to  get  rid  of  them.    Trad- 
have  become  the  second  highest 
expense  tor   the   retailers,   second 
]  personnel  costs,  reports  Robert  Muel- 
of  Progressive  Grocer.    A  survey  by 
found  stamps  take  14  percent 
f 4od  retailer's  expense  dollar. 
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Her  Good  Crew 


[TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TBJE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt  dnesdav.  September  29, 1965 


:  TJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

,  I  offer  for  the  Record  the  letter 

Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover  giving  the 

of  the  U.S.S.  Simon  Bolivar. 

Polaris  nuclear  submarine  on 

sea  trials: 

SncoN  BouvAR"  (SSBN941). 
lorth  Atlantic.  September  28. 1965. 
a.  Fulton, 
of  Representatives. 
Hr.  Pulton:  We  have  Just  success- 
pleted  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
1  imon     Bolivar,     our     31st     Polaris 
lubmarlne.    We  also  have  in  opera- 
tack-type  nuclear  submarines,  mak- 
of  53.     The  Simon  Bolivar  was 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  ie 
Co.  of  Newport  News,  Va. 

is  named  for  a  great  American 

I^trlot,  and  statesman.    Simon  Boli- 

178^1830)  was  American  in  the  broad 

the  word  prevailing  south  of  the 

^here  it  is  applied  to  citizens  of  the 

Hemisphere,  north,  central, 
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Not  only  for  us,  but  for  all  who  share  this 
vast  continent  with  us,  the  word  has  a  magic 
of  its  own.  It  stands  for  what  we  have  in 
common,  what  gives  us  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  the  same  family  of  nations,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  differ  In  many  Important  re- 
spects. Not  the  least  of  the  bonds  uniting  us 
is  a  revolutionary  heritage  that  Is  peculiarly 
American. 

What  sets  America's  wars  of  Independence 
apart  from  other  struggles  for  colonial 
emancipation  is  that  they  were  fought  for 
political  liberty,  pure  and  simple.  They  were 
wars  led  in  the  north  by  Englishmen  and  In 
the  south  by  Spaniards  against  men  of  their 
own  race,  language,  and  culture  who  would 
deny  them  the  right  to  self-government.  The 
leaders  of  the  revolt  laid  down  their  "Uvea, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor"  from 
motives  of  pure  patriotism  unadulterated  by 
desire  for  personal  advantage.  They  were  al- 
ready successful  and  Important  men  In  their 
communities;  they  did  not  expect  inde- 
pendence to  enrich  them  or  to  enhance  their 
status.  They  fought  for  the  ideal  of  liberty 
at  great  personal  risk.  None  risked  more  and 
gained  less  personally  than  Simon  Bolivar. 

Bom  in  Caracas,  Venezuela — the  year  Eng- 
land recognized  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States — the  son  of  a  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  Spanish  family  long  settled  in 
the  colony.  Bolivar  was  educated  abroad  and, 
imtil  the  age  of  27,  lived  the  pleasant  life  of 
a  rich  planter.  But  from  the  moment  of  the 
first  revolt  in  Caracas  against  Spain  in  1810 
to  the  end  of  his  brief  life  of  but  47  years, 
Bolivar  served  almost  continuously  as  leader 
of  the  revolt.  He  richly  deserved  the  title 
Liberator  bestowed  on  him  by  his  country- 
men, for  he  succeeded  In  driving  the  Span- 
lards  from  the  vast  area  now  occupied  by  the 
republics  of  Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru.  At  one  time  or  another 
he  was  not  only  military  leader  but  civilian 
chief  as  well  of  one  or  more  of  these  rppub- 
lica;  for  a  brief  time  all  were  united  \mder 
him. 

The  Hispanic-American  wars  of  independ- 
ence lasted  twice  as  long  as  did  our  own,  and 
were  fought  over  a  vastly  larger  area  and 
more  intractable  terrain.  In  population,  the 
adversaries  were  more  evenly  matched,  there 
being  11  million  Spaniards  to  15  million 
colonials,  while  we  had  but  a  third  as  large 
a  population  as  England.  Spain  at  the  time 
was  weakened  by  the  Napoleonic  Wars  while 
England  was  the  premier  maritime  empire  of 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish 
colonials  had  to  fight  vrtth  no  outside  help 
except  for  individual  volunteers  who  fiocked 
to  Bolivar's  army  as  they  did  to  Washing- 
ton's. No  major  country  gave  aid  as  we  re- 
ceived from  Prance.  Only  little  Haiti,  under 
President  P6tlon,  supported  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  giving  men  and  materiel  to  Boli- 
var at  a  time  when  he  sorely  needed  them. 

Of  his  military  feats,  Thomas  Carlyle  said 
that  Bolivar  rode  "fighting  all  the  way, 
through  torrid  deserts,  hot  mud  swamps, 
through  ice-chasms  beyond  the  curve  of  per- 
petual frost — more  miles  than  Ulysses  ever 
sailed."  He  "marched  over  the  Andes  more 
than  once,  a  feat  analogous  to  Hannibal's 
and  seemed  to  think  little  of  It.  Often 
beaten,  banished  from  the  firm  land,  he  a>- 
ways  returned  again,  truculently  fougMt 
again." 

Henry  Clay  called  Bolivar  the  Washington 
of  South  America.  Indeed,  there  are  strik- 
ing similarities,  but  the  differences  In  tem- 
perament and  In  the  tiu-n  of  their  lives  are 
equally  great.  Both  were  self-taught 
soldiers.  Bartolom6  Mitre,  famed  Argen- 
tine statesman.  Journalist,  author,  and  his- 
torian said  that  though  Bolivar  "had  no  mili- 
tary education,  he  possessed  the  talents  of 
a  great  revolutionary  leader  with  the  Inspira- 
tion of  genivis  •  •  •.  He  formed  his  plans 
quickly  and  executed  them  with  daring  reso- 
lution, while  he  lost  no  time  in  securing  the 
fruits  of  his  victory."  And,  speaking  of  his 
xvoooqtMst   of   western   Venezuela,    he   re- 


marked that  "never,  with  such  small  means, 
was  so  much  accomplished  over  so  vast  an 
extent  of  country,  in  so  short  a  time." 

Like  Washington,  Bolivar  had  that  quality 
without  which  no  man  becomes  a  great  mill- 
tary  leader — a  capacity  to  bear  adversity 
with  fortitude  and  to  rise  from  defeat  to  win 
victory.  His  Spanish  adversary  General  Mo- 
rillo  said  that  Bolivar  was  "more  fearful 
vanquished  than  victorious" — Just  as  of 
Washington  one  might  well  say  that  his 
finest  hour  was  Valley  Forge.  Both  cared 
for  the  welfare  of  their  troops  and  were  gen- 
erous toward  them.  Both  in  their  lifetime 
received  much  public  adoration,  both  have  a 
secure  place  in  history  as  liberators  of  their 
nations.  A  South  American  Republic  was 
named  for  Bolivar,  an  American  State  for 
Washington. 

But,  while  Washington  remained  popular 
and  died  venerated  by  his  coimtrymen  on 
the  estate  he  loved  so  well,  Bolivar  lost  the 
support  of  his  people  and  died  penniless  of 
a  lung  ailment  which  might  not  have  proved 
fatal  had  he  spared  himself.  Toward  the 
end  he  was  discouraged  and  said  that  "those 
of  us  who  have  toiled  for  liberty  in  South 
America  have  but  plowed  the  sea."  Hendrik 
William  Van  Loon,  in  his  biography  writes  an 
epitaph  that  is  more  Just.  "If  those  words, 
spoken  in  the  bitterness  of  his  final  defeat 
and  loneliness,  had  truly  been  the  summing 
up  of  his  restless  labors,  the  life  of  Simon 
Bolivar  might  well  have  been  considered  a 
hopeless  fallvire.  Whereas  a  single  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  southern  half  of  ova  conti- 
nent proclaims  the  glory  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Half  a  dozen  ^e  and  independent 
nations,  arisen  from  among  the  ruins  of 
Spain's  imperial  ambitions,  are  sxirely  a  mon- 
ument of  which  any  human  being  might 
well  feel  proud." 

Respectfully, 

B.  O.  RiCKOVXH. 


Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  man- 
aged news  from  the  White  House,  the 
L.B.J.  Ranch,  and  other  administration 
bastions  pour  out  In  such  prolific 
amounts  that  the  public  is  thoroughly 
confused.  The  net  result  is  that  many 
matters  which  deserve  thorough  public 
scrutiny  slip  by  in  the  artificial  creation 
of  mass  confusion. 

Columnist  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Washington  Bureau, 
helps  us  pause  to  effectively  analyze  our 
foreign  policy  in  an  article  in  the 
Wednesday,  September  29,  Tribune: 
Again,  JSTht  Does  Foreign  Policy  Push  Red 
Aims? 

Washington,  September  28. — Recent  devel- 
opments in  Panama  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public again  raise  serious  questions  about  a 
foreign  policy  which  advances  Communist 
alms  in  this  hemisphere.  Americans  are 
wondering  why  we  always  lose  and  why  our 
Government  tries  to  make  victory  .put  of 
every  defeat.  ^ 

Things  have  been  running  so  badly  as  to 
raise  suspicion  that  sinister  forces  are  pulling 
policy  strings  to  bring  about  defeat.  Yet  It 
Is  obvious  that  our  Government  is  not  full 
of  traitors.  It  may  be  full  of  confused  and 
fuzzy  thinkers,  who  can  do  even  more  harm 
than  traitors. 


In  Panama  we  are  preparing  to  haul  down 
the  American  flag.  President  Johnson  has 
abrogated  the  1903  Panama  Canal  Zone 
Treaty  to  surrender  sovereignty  to  Panama, 
a  nation  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  performed 
all  Its  responsibilities  under  the  treaty, 
building  and  guarding  the  canal,  and  devl- 
oping  and  maintaining  the  Canal  Zone. 
which  was  bought  with  American  tax  dol- 
lars. 

The  Commimists  have  long  wanted  the 
United  States  out  of  the  canal.  When  Fidel 
Castro  took  over  In  Cuba,  almost  his  first  act 
was  to  launch  an  expedition  against  the 
canal,  which  proved  abortive. 

GRAVE    MILITARY    QUESTIONS 

Now  the  United  States  is  giving  up  on  Its 
own  after  having  threatened  to  bypass  the 
canal  by  building  another  waterway  across 
Mexico  or  Nicaragua.  The  present  plan  is 
to  build  a  second  canal  across  Panama,  so 
the  nation  will  have  two  cauEOs. 

Grave  mUitary  questions  are  involved,  but 
no  one  in  the  services  dares  put  his  head 
under  the  ax  of  White  House  displeasure. 
We  are  reportedly  to  continue  to  guard  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  Just  how  effective  this 
can  be  when  sovereignty  has  ben  abrogated 
ts  a  grave  problem.  A  nation  that  hauls 
down  its  flag  can  expect  to  be  invited  to  take 
its  troops  out  any  time. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  former  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  was  welcomed  back  by  fol- 
lowers who  waved  Marxist-Leninist  signs  and 
shouted  Communist  chants  a  la  Oastro.  It 
was  readily  obvious  to  all  that  although  we 
went  into  the  Dominican  Republic  with  ma- 
rines and  paratroopers  to  prevent  a  Ccwi- 
munist  takeover,  the  Communists  are  still 
there.  We  capitulated  to  a  nest  of  Red  agi- 
tators whom  we  might  have  destroyed. 

Bosch  spent  2  years  in  exile  enjoying  Amer- 
ican hospitality  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  was 
brought  back  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  an  American  plane.  Immediately  on  ar- 
rival, he  made  a  speech  urging  the  people 
to  drive  out  American  forces  by  any  means 
and  demanding  that  the  United  States  i>ay 
the  country  a  bUlion  dollars  for  the  great 
crime  of  halting  bloodshed  and  ending  chaos. 

HIS   FRIENDS   ARE    REDS 

Our  state  Department  favors  Bosch.  We 
are  told  Bosch  isn't  an  avowed  Communist, 
but  he  is  a  Communist  hero,  his  friends  are 
Communists,  and  he  mouths  the  Communist 
line  against  America  in  his  homeland.  He 
has  steadfastly  denied  that  there  was  any 
Communist  influence  in  the  revolt  of  last 
April,  even  though  he  was  gretted  by  Red 
slogans  and  chants  on  his  return. 

Many  Americans  suspect  that  our  greatest 
effort  in  Vietnam  Is  to  force  negotiations.  It 
can  be  expected  that  any  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  can  only  lead  to  defeat  in 
that  area. 

One  can  wonder  why  we  expect  to  gain  re- 
spect by  surrender  when  we  have  law  and 
morality  on  our  side.  The  times  cry  for 
firmness  of  purpose  and  we  capitulate. 


Ginger  Cory  and  "E$cuela  KMEX" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  1.1965 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adlai  Steven- 
son once  said  that  "our  Nation  needs  new 
standards  of  respect  and  reward  for  in- 
tellect and  culture."  Today  we  are  mak- 
ing great  advances  in  education,  not  the 


least  of  them  In  the  area  of  educational 
television.    Here  in  Los  Angeles  we  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  woric  that  Is 
being  done  to  establish  new  standards  of 
respect  for  our  culture  on  the  community 
television    program    "Escuela    KMEX." 
This  program  is  being  considered  for 
funding  under  title  II,  section  A,  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.    It 
reaches  out  to  a  significant  segment  of 
the  disadvantaged  portion  of  the  Los  An- 
geles commimity  who  are  non-English 
speaking.    This  television  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  individuals  in  this  group 
begin  to  gain  some  skill  in  communicat- 
ing in  oral  and  written  English.    This  we 
consider  a  very  positive  service  to  our  city, 
our   State  and  our  Nation.     The  one 
woman  who  has  spearheaded  this  gigan- 
tic effort  is  Miss  Ginger  Cory.   Miss  Cory 
teaches  the  daily  television  program  "Es- 
cuela   KMEX,"    serving    thousands    of 
adults  in  Los  Angeles  who  are  unable  to 
attend  adult  school.    She  teaches  begin- 
ning English  to  non-EngUsh-speaklng 
adults — reading  and  writing  and  the  dis- 
semination of   general   community  in- 
formation.   In  addition  to  teaching  the 
class.  Miss  Cory  writes  and  prepares  all 
of  the  material  for  "Escuela  KMEX." 

It  has  been  said  "the  school  is  the  key 
to  success. '  This  is  true  for  adults  of 
middle  class  backgrounds.  They  per- 
ceive the  relationship  of  formal  educa- 
tion to  an  upward  mobility  in  the  social 
strata.  However,  the  disadvantaged  one- 
third  of  the  population,  according  to  E. 
des  Brunner  in  his  "Overview  of  Adult 
Education  Research,"  does  not  look  to 
formal  adult  education  as  an  answer  to 
its  personal  problems.  Individuals  in 
this  group  have  not  vmderstood  the  role 
of  education  as  a  means  for  securing 
economic  rewards.  Adults,  in  this  dis- 
advantaged group,  are  unlikely  to  moti- 
vate their  children  to  persevere  in  their 
formal  school  training.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  numbers  of  disinterested 
youngsters  in  this  group  who  swell  the 
dropout  statistics. 

Miss  Cory  has  been  highly  successful 
in  instilling  in  the  non-English  speak- 
ing people  a  full  appreciation  of  the  val- 
ues and  benefits  derived  from  learning  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  as 
the  key  to  fuller  and  better  employment. 
In  July  1964  Miss  Cory  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  "Escuela  KMEX."   Audi- 
ence  responses  increased   rapidly.     By 
July  1965,  1,500  students  who  had  en- 
rolled in  February  had  completed  a  ma- 
jority of  all  written  lessons  qualifying 
them  for  certificates  of  course  comple- 
tion.   Erne  to  audience  responses  by  tele- 
phone, mail,  and  in  person,  a  classroom 
enrollment  of  3,000  has  been  estimated 
for  the  coming  semester  with  thousands 
more  envisioned  in  the  near  future.   Miss 
Cory  is  receiving  more  daily  mail  for 
"Escuela  KMEX"  than  any  other  single 
person  on  channel  34.     This  program 
stimulates  comprehension  and  accept- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
encourages  the  students  integration  into 
our  way  of  life  and  culture. 

Miss  Cory  gives  unstintingly  of  her 
time  to  speak  to  civic  groups  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  about  the  needs 
of  the  non-English  pe<«>le.  In  addition 
to  television  teaching  Miss  Cory  has 
served  as  a  demonstration  teacher  and 


coordinator  of  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage in  Los  Angeles  adult  schools.  She 
has  taught  elementary  school  and  con- 
ducted a  study  on  group  counseling  to 
serve  the  special  needs  of  children  in 
poverty  areas.  Miss  Cory  operates  a  pri- 
vate reading  clinic  and  tutoring  service 
which  awards  deserving  exceptional  chil- 
dren free  scholarships  in  intensive  aca- 
demic exploration. 

Miss  Cory's  sincere  affection  for  her 
students  and  learning  has  won  her  the 
profoimd  respect  of  all  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  and  work  with  her. 
Each  day  she  stimulates  a  respect  for 
intellect  and  the  American  culture  in  her 
students.    Their  reward  Is  knowledge. 


Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  Ontlines  the 
Interest  of  the  Public  Land  Law  ReTiew 
Commission  in  the  Gas  and  Oil  Indnstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF    mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall,  the  author 
and  chairman  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  yesterday  addressed 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Associa- 
tion in  Denver.  Colo.  His  remarks  so 
well  express  the  purpose  and  objectives 
of  the  Commission,  that  I  believe  all 
Members  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  them. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress,  the  administrators  and  the 
users  of  the  public  lands  are  his  state- 
ments about  the  effect  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  has  upon  existing  law. 
He  points  out  that  hasty  efforts  to  change 
the  law  before  the  Ccwnmlsslon  reports, 
are  as  Ill-advised  as  are  excuses  to  not 
execute  the  statutes  on  the  books  be- 
cause changes  may  be  made.  In  short, 
the  law,  however  in  need  of  clarification, 
should  be  administered  as  enacted. 

His  remarks  follow:  • 

Remarks    or    the     Honorable    Wayne     N. 
Aspinall,  a  Representativb  in   Congress 
From  Colorado,  Chairman  or  thk  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, AND  Chairman  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  & 
Gas    Association    at    the    Brown    Palace 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo.,  September  30,  1965 
It    Is    an    understatement    and    an    over- 
simplification to  say  that  your  industry  or 
any  Industry  or  group  interested  in  the  use 
of  public  lands  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
feel  the  Impact  of  the  study  now  being  un- 
dertaken  by    the   Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission.     It  can  truly  be  said  that  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  has  a  dual  interest  be- 
cause   the    Commission    will    not    only    be 
studying    large    land    areas,    including    the 
shale-rich    lands    of    Colorado,    Utah,    and 
Wyoming,  and  the  unexplored  and  untapped 
potential  in  Alaska,  but  also  reviewing  the 
disposition  or  restriction  on  disposition  of 
the  mineral  resources  In   the  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

For  the  record,  and  for  the  few  here  who 
may  not  know  the  details,  let  me  quickly 
state  the  basis  and  format  of  our  <H>eration8. 


A55£8 


Tbe  C<  mmlaslon's  study  is  required  becaxue 
the  bai  Ic  public  land  laws  were  in  moet  in- 
Btancei  developed  without  regard  one  to  the 
other.  Although  many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862  and  the  mining  law 
are  approximately  100  years  old, 
remain  on  the  statute  books  virtually 
were  enacted.  Therefcw^,  In  the 
>f  the  statute  creating  the  Commls- 
t  ley  "may  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
and  futiire  needs  of  the  American 
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the   exception  of   staking   a   claim 
the  rnining  law,  land  laws  generally 
be  utilized  by  the  American  people 
of  Alaska  without  the  exercise  of 
(flscretionary  authority  by  the  Secre- 
the  InteriCH'.     Broad  grants  of  au- 
have  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
Congress,  such  as  the  temporary  but 
classification    authority     of     the 
Grazing   Act   of    1934    and    specific 
such  as  in  the  Iflneral  Leasing  Act 
In  other  areas,  such  as  administra- 
the  mining  law,  the  executive  branch, 
long  usage,  has  developed  methods 
authority  not  specifically  dele- 
Congress. 

of  the  most  complex  problems  rela- 
the  so-called  vacant  unappropriated 
I  well  as  other  land  areas  have  arisen 
administration  of  the  public  lands, 
this  is  traceable  to  the  multitude  of 
agencies  engaged  in  these  activities. 
Service  administers  its  own  areas 
in   certain    Instances   must   also 
through  Interior  Department  chan- 
order  to   extract   natural   resources 
the  national  forests.     The  niles  sp- 
in   sheltered    special-purpose    por- 
national  forests  are  not  the  same  as 
applicable  to  wildlife  refuges  and 
r^ges.    I  think  we  will  find  a  lack  of 
even   among   the   refuges   and 
rjtnges  in  the  application,  for  example, 
1  Uneral  Leasing  Act. 
act  Is  that  we  just  dont  know  what 
in  its  broadest  sense  is  as  applied 
rarlous  lands  coming  within  the  ]u- 
of  the  Commission's  study.     Be- 
;onfllcting  statutes  on  the  one  side 
and  departmental   Interpreta- 
the  other,  anyone  desirous  of  using 
lands  is  confronted  with  a  maze 
,nd  regrilation  that  in  many  Instances 
impossible  to  predict  whether  a  ven- 
it  an  irrigated  farm  sought  under 
Land  Act  or  a  project  for  mineral 
Ion — is  one  that  would  be  authorized 
ideal  conditions, 
know,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
C^mmission   itself   is   composed    of   19 
of  whom  6  are  appointed  by  the 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  6 
President  of  the  Senate,   6  by  the 
of    the    United    States,    and    the 
chairman  elected  by  the  first  18.    It 
1  onor  to  be  chosen  as  Chairman,  and 
ased  to  serve  in  this  capacity.    Work- 
closely  with  otir  staff  and  with  the 
ion   Itself   is   an   advisory   council, 
of   25   persons  from   outside   the 
Government,   plus  8  persons   being 
by  Interested  Federal  departments 
There  will  also  be  representa- 
those  Governors  who  wish  to  deslg- 
"e  to  work  with  us.    I  am  pleased 
hat  in  response  to  my  invitation  to 
of  the  50  States  just  a  short 
,  we  have  heard  from  39;  and  of  the 
,  38  have   named  representa- 
^ereby  expressing  an  Interest  in  the 
the  Commission. 

larly  stage  of  the  study  will  be  prl- 

a  staff  resjwnsiblllty :   the  drudgery 

the  status  of  the  law  as  it  is 

^hUe.  at  the  same  time,  engaging  in 

studies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 

i  in  which  we  will  seek  to  deter- 

^ether  the  existing  law  is  adequate 

the  Commission  should  recom- 
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mend  changes.  Btrt,  even  In  the  early  stage, 
the  Commission,  the  Advisory  Council,  and 
the  Governors'  representatives  wiU  work  to- 
gether in  order  to  assxire  the  initiation  of 
all  necessary  projects  and  to  assvire  that  a 
cross-section  of  thinking,  representative  of 
all  interested  parties,  is  considered. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  hearings  held 
in  the  early  stage;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Commission,  either  directly  or  through 
its  staff,  must,  as  part  of  the  initial  phase, 
ascertain  the  problems  that  are  bothering  the 
people  and  groups  using  or  seeking  to  use 
the  public  lands.  We  may  be  able  to  obtain 
this  through  the  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Governors'  representatives;  but  public  hear- 
ings may  well  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  iden- 
tifying the  problem  areas  that  should  be 
given  particiilar  attention  This  is  one  of 
the  numy  decisions  that  must  be  made  in  the 
immediate  future. 

We  think  we  know  the  problems  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  people  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry;  but,  we  cannot  be  certain  tin- 
til  we  have  explored  wltJi  you  and  yoxir 
representatives  the  various  aspects  involved. 
We  think  that  the  least  of  yoiu:  problems 
involves  the  administration  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  Still,  we  know  that  the  time 
lag  in  obtaining  decisions  creates  situations 
that  are  not  compatible  with  maintaining 
an  orderly  business.  Whether  we  can  offer 
solutions  to  speed  up  title  clearance  and 
expedite  appeals  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
these  are  areas  with  which  we  will  concern 
ourselves. 

Obviously  of  far  greater  importance  to  this 
industry  is  the  question  of  whether  and  to 
what  extent  new  sources  of  oil  will  be  made 
available  for  production.  To  look  at  this 
aspect,  we  will  involve  ourselves  in  several 
areas  that  have  resisted  solution  in  the  past. 
To  my  knowledge,  however,  no  group  such 
as  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Conunission, 
with  representation  from  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  supported  by  a  broad-based 
advisory  council,  has  ever  concentrated  its 
attention  on  all  of  these  matters  at  one  time. 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  any  of  us. 
For  35  years  we  have  had  a  temporary  with- 
drawal of  all  oil  shale  lands.  For  12  years 
we  have  had  statutes  seeking  to  provide  the 
means  to  reconcile  the  military  requirements 
in,  on,  and  over  the  waters  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  with  the  readiness  of  private 
enterprise  to  produce  minerals  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Sehlf.  These  and  other 
problems  will  be  examined  in  depth  in  the 
next  few  years  with  a  view  to  recommending 
solutions  in  the  national  Interest,  a  term 
that,  to  me,  requires  being  fair  to  all  ele- 
ments that  comprise  the  national  interest, 
including  industry. 

Bearing  heavily  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  utilize  our  resources  is  the  extent  to 
which  we  allow  imports  from  foreign  sources. 
You  who  are  interested  in  the  leasable 
minerals  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  In  a  decision  under  the  mining  law, 
held,  not  too  long  ago,  that  a  claim  for 
manganese  was  Invalid  because  an  American 
producer  could  not  engage  in  economic  pro- 
duction in  competition  with  manganese  that 
could  be  imported  from  abroad.  In  another, 
unrelated,  situation,  two  members  of  the 
Oil  Shale  Advisory  Board  that  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  earlier  this 
year  took  the  position  that  we  need  not  open 
up  oil  shale  lands  for  development  at  this 
time  because  there  are  other  sources,  in- 
cluding foreign  sources,  that  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  oil. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  there 
would  be  small  point  for  us  to  seek  solu- 
tions for  the  management  and  use  of  the 
public  lands  for  resource  development  if,  at 
the  same  time,  reliance  on  foreign  sources 
eliminates  the  need  for  the  domestic  source 
of  a  particular  resoxu-ce.  In  assessing  the 
potential   for   development   of   public   land 


resoxirces,  we  will  consider  local  and  regional 
interests,  as  well  as  the  overall  national  in- 
terest,  when  evaluating  the  economic  impact 
of  new  or  expanded  industries.  Public  lands 
must  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinned  growth  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product  and  the  communities  involved  must 
be  permitted  to  Join  In  the  expanding 
prosperity. 

If  we  disregard  normal  economic  expan- 
slon,  disregard  the  basics  of  competition  in 
a  free  enterprise  society,  dlsregArd  the  na- 
tional secin-ity  and  possible  defense  emer- 
gency implications,  it  is  probable  that,  de- 
spite soaring  demand,  domestic  production 
of  petroleum  with  an  expanded  oil  Import 
quota  might  satisfy  domestic  consvunptlon 
requirements  for  the  immediate  futxu-e.  But, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  will  Ignore  these  factors 
and  certainly  not  the  national  security  and 
defense  emergency  requirements.  On  the 
contrary,  I  anticipate  that  the  Commission 
wlU  be  very  much  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  public  lands  contain  re- 
sources— and  I  do  not  confine  it  to  oil  and 
gas  alone — that  can  make  us  self-sxifllclent 
in  the  event  of  some  national  security 
requirement. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  Commission 
will  in  the  next  few  years  be  following  very 
closely  the  course  of  tariffs,  quotas,  proposed 
international  commodity  agreements,  and 
developments  such  as  petrochemical  com- 
plexes in  Puerto  Rico.  Any  reconunenda- 
tions  that  the  Commission  makes  mxist, 
realistically,  take  into  consideration  and 
possibly  recommend  changes  In  U.3.  foreign 
trade  policy. 

Likewise,  no  study  of  the  public  lands  and 
their  resources  would  be  complete  without 
considering  all  of  the  tax  implications  bear- 
ing thereon.  From  whftt  I  can  gather,  for 
example,  the  gap  between  an  uneconomic  oil 
shale  Industry  and  one  that  covild  produce 
products  competitive  with  those  produced 
from  traditional  sources  might  well  be  found 
in  the  depletion  allowance  permitted  under 
the  tax  laws.  We  shall,  therefcM-e,  probably, 
take  a  close  look  at  this  question  if  it  has 
not  been  resolved  before  the  completion  of 
our  study. 

Before  pursuing  this  thought  fiulher,  let 
me  inject  a  comment  that  I  have  made  many 
times  before.  While  I  anticipate  that  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  not.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  showing  of  urgency,  act  on  sub- 
stantive matters  pending  before  the  Puhlic 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  I  do  not^x- 
pect  the  existence  of  the  Commission  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  a  delay  in  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  of  urgency  that  need 
attention.  Accordingly,  if  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  it  is  feasible  to  move  forward 
and  permit  an  oil  shale  Industry  to  get 
started,  such  action  need  not  await  the  out- 
come of  the  Commission's  study  and  report. 

While  I  have  sponsored  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  as  well  as  in  this  Congress,  to 
define  clearly  the  point  of  application  of  the 
depletion  allowance  when  oil  Is  extracted 
from  oil  shale  through  retorting,- 1  recognize 
that  the  in  situ  method  of  extraction.  If 
proven  feasible,  might  well  alter  the  course 
of  the  entire  Industry  and  definitely  fix  the 
point  of  application  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance at  the  oil  coming  out  of  the  ground. 
This,  in  turn,  conceivably  might  alter  the 
rate  of  depletion  allowance  applicable  to 
the  production  of  oil  from  this  source. 

I  am  informed  that  the  in  situ  procedure 
is  not  new  to  the  petroleum  industry  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  words  of  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  background  syn- 
opsis prepared  for  the  Oil  Shale  Advisory 
Board,  "has  Ijeen  fairly  well  developed  by 
the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing recovery  from  certain  types  of  pe- 
troleum reservoirs  that  have  been  depleted 
to  the  point  that  conventional  production 
methods   are   Ineffective."     This   serves    to 


nolnt  up  one  major  area  that  needs  fur- 
^er  study.  If  the  in  situ  method  in  one 
instance  brings  forth  oil.  permitting  the  ap- 
niicatlon  of  the  existing  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  production,  will  the  in  situ  method 
that  likewise  brings  forth  oil  directly  frcan 
the  ground,  but  from  a  different  geologic 
formation,  result  in  application  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  that  is  "standard"  in  tradi- 
tional oil  production? 

Logically  we  might  find  the  answer  by 
merely  phrasing  questions  a  little  differently : 
Should  the  rate  of  depletion  allowance  de- 
pend on  the  source  from  which  oil  is  .pro- 
duced? Should  the  rate  depend  on  how  oU 
is  produced? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  question  of  the 
applicable  depletion  allowance,  as  well  as  all 
other  questions  bearing  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  an  oil  shale  Industry,  may  be  re- 
solved quickly.  The  recturent  eruption  of 
trouble  spots  throughout  the  world  makes 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil  less 
certain  each  day,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
requirements  may  increase  because  of  secur- 
ity needs.  I  would  not  want  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  to  be  responsible  in 
any  way  for  holding  up  development  of  an 
oil  shale  industry,  if  development  is  feasible. 

Likewise,  I  would  not  want  to  be  in  charge 
of  any  other  agency  which  anyone  could  say 
had  contributed  to  a  delay  in  opening  shale 
lands  for  development.  The  fact  is  that 
anyone  who  does  delay  this  development  is 
not  only  ignoring  the  existing  law,  but  is, 
as  evidenced  by  the  enaorsement  by  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  need  for  an  Im- 
mediate oil  shale  industry,  exposing  him- 
self to  the  possibility  of  having  endangered 
our  security. 

Naturally,  regardless  of  whether  an  oil 
shale  industry  is  started,  the  matter  of  de- 
velopment of  oil  shale  lands  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  some  attention  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Conunission.  If  the  in  situ 
method,  as  now  seems  probable,  becomes  a 
reality,  as  indicated  by  the  attention  being 
given  to  it  by  potential  major  producers,  we 
will  not  have  to  face  some  of  the  questions 
posed  by  traditional  mining  and  the  dispos- 
al of  waste  products.  In  any  event,  we  shall 
be  concerned  vrtth  the  use  of  the  surface 
both  during  and  after  the  production  of  oil 
from  oil  shale  in  the  lands  affected. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  address, 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry  has  a  major  interest 
in  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  We  not  only 
welcome  but  solicit  yovir  assistance  in  imder- 
taking  ovu:  tasks.  We  hope  that  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  yoxir  representatives  will  work 
with  the  Commission  staff  through  its  Di- 
rector to  the  end  that  we  may  truly  reach 
conclusions  and  recommendations  in  the 
broad  national  Interest. 


Yet,  Nigeria  Is  today  a  model  among 
the  African  nations.  Under  its  able 
Prime  Minister,  Abxikabar,  it  is  an  active 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Orgsuaiza- 
tion  of  African  Unity.  The  United 
States  has  agreed  to  support  a  Nigerian- 
originated  6-year  plan  for  economic  and 
social  development. 

With  respect  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
at  the  request  of  the  Agency  for  Indus- 
trial Envelopment,  Western  Michigan 
University  has  established  a  technical 
college  in  Ibadan.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  develop  trained  technical 
personnel.  These  students  will  return 
to  Nigeria  to  teach  in  the  technical  col- 
lege. It  is  hoped  that  by  1968  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  will  be  able  to  ad- 
minister the  entire  operation  .  of  this 
program.  In  addition  to  this  program 
western  Michigan  has  trained  nearly 
100  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  Nigeria. 

Despite  the  obvious  challenges,  Nigeria 
has  the  essential  resources  and  has 
shown  the  human  potential  to  succeed 
in  its  drive  for  development.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  this  day, 
marking  the  independence  of  Nigeria,  we 
commend  that  nation  on  its  progress  and 
stability  and  express  our  high  hopes  for 
its  future.   

Remarks  in  Favor  of  Home  Rule 
for  Washington 


Nigeria 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1. 1965 
Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Nigeria  observed  Its  fifth 
year  of  independence.  This  former 
British  colony  has,  in  Its  movement  from 
colonial  status  to  Independence,  faced  a 
transition  fraught  with  extraordinary 
difficulties.  The  diverse  nature  of  tts 
geography,  climate.  econcHnlc  character, 
religions,  and  ethnic  makeup  have  not 
made  independence  easy. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORn)A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27. 1965 
The  House  in  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4644)  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  Mayor.  City  CouncU,  and 
nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his 
book,  "The  Public  Philosophy,"  which 
appeared  a  few  years  ago,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  analyzed  the  basic  ideas  that 
underlie  English  and  American  political 
institutions.  These  Ideas  were  embodied 
in  the  Magna  Carta,  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  our  own 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  ideas  set  forth  in  these  constitu- 
ent documents  concerning  the  natural 
rights  of  man  and  the  proper  conduct  of 
government  make  up  what  Lippmann 
calls  the  public  philosophy. 

It  is  the  soverlgn  principle  of  the  public 
philosophy — 

He  says — 
that  we  live  in  a  rational  order  in  which 
by  sincere  Inquiry  and  rational  debate  we 
can  distinguish  the  true  and  the  false,  the 
right  and  the  wrong. 

One  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  public 
philosophy  Is  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government  by  the  elective  process.  In- 
herited from  mediefval  England  and  in- 
oozporated  in  our  State  ccmstltutions, 
this  ixrlnciple  1«  now  practiced  through- 


out the  United  States,  except  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

We  know  from  James  Madison's  state- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  Federalist 
Papers  No.  43  that  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constituticm  contemplated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Federal  City 
would  enjoy  local  self-government. 
Writing  in  1788  he  said: 

A  municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes, 
derived  from  their  own  suffrage,  will  of 
course  be  allowed  them. 

Congress  carried  out  the  promise  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  granted  local 
autonomy  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
down  to  1875.  In  that  year  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  democratic  tradition  was 
ruptured  and  the  rupture  has  not  been 
repaired  for  90  years.  For  nine  decades 
the  city  of  Washington  has  suffered  from 
the  eclipse  of  this  basic  principle  of  the 
public  philosophy. 

During  the  past  20  years  there  has 
been  a  locally  inspired  effort  to  revive 
and  restore  local  self-government  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  City.  This  effort  is 
based  not  only  on  the  Intrinsic  validity 
of  the  principle  of  local  autonomy,  but 
also  upon  awareness  that  self-rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  relieve 
Congress  of  an  onerous  work  load.  Se- 
rious local  problems  accumulate  and  re- 
main unsolved  because  Congress  is  in- 
ternally too  preoccupied  with  more  ur- 
gent matters  to  function  effectively  as  a 
city  council  for  Washington.  The  grow- 
ing demand  for  home  rule  has  also  been 
reenforced  by  a  recognition  of  the  vital 
educative  effect  on  the  people  of  repre- 
sentative local  institutions. 

This  movement  has  been  encouraged 
by  endorsements  of  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  national  platforms  of  both 
political  parties,  by  supporting  state- 
ments by  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  which  six  times  has 
passed  home  rule  bills  with  strong  bi- 
partisan support. 

Twenty  years  of  sincere  inquiry  and 
rational  debate  have  enabled  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  and  the  false,  the  right 
and  the  wrong.  Honest  reflection  on 
our  common  experience,  past  and  pres-* 
ent,  have  led  me  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  to  conclude  that 
home  rule  should  be  restored  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
favor  the  pending  bill  and  hope  that  it 
will  become  law. 


Calendar  of  Events  of  die  National  Gallery 
of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PSirNSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art: 
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ICOI^AT.   SZFTEMB^    27   THROUGH    SWJtAT, 
OCTOBXS    3 

Painting  of  the  week:  Bosch,  "Death  and 
•"    (Samuel    H.    Kress    collection). 
35A,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,   13 
Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 
of  the  week:  Copley's  American  Paint- 
I  entral  lobby,  Tuesday  through  Satxir- 
Sunday,  2:30. 
Introduction     to     the     Collection. 
Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
5. 
.    lecture:   "The  Conflict  of  Insight 
( lenteel    Behavior    In    Copley's    Art," 
peaker,  Edgar  P.  Richardson,  director, 
Francis    Du    Pont    Wlnterthiu: 
Winterthur  Lecture  Hall,  4. 
concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
Bales,  conducter;    assisted   by 
Society,  east  garden  coxirt.  8. 
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of  the  week:  Courbet,  "Beach  at 
(Chester   Dale   collection),   gallery 
through  Saturday,    12   and  2; 
3:30  and  6. 

of  the  week:  Copley's  European  Paint- 

"  lobby,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 

Sunday,  2:30. 

Introduction     to     the     Collection, 

,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 

.5. 
.    lecture:  "The  Art   of   Heraldry," 
speaker.    J.    P.    Brooke-Little,    Blue- 
Pursiiivant  of  Arms,  the  College  of 
4ondon,  lecture  hall,  4. 

concert:  Claudia  Lindsey,  soprano, 
co\u-t,  8. 
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OCTOBER    4    THBOnCB    SUNDAY, 
OCTCffiia    10 


■,  OCTOBER    1 1.  THROUGH  SUNDAT, 
OCTOBER     17 

of  the  week:  DUrer,  "Portrait  of 
an"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  CoUecUon) , 
35 A:   Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12 
i  iunday,  3:30  and  6. 
of  the  week:    "American  Primitive 
central  lobby;   Tuesday  through 
1;  Sunday,  2:30. 
"Introduction  to  the  Collection."  ro- 
Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
5. 

lecture:       "Treasiires      Plzarro 

guest  speaker,  Junius  B.  Bird,  cu- 

South    American    archeology,    the 

Museum  of  Natural  History.  New 

icjcture  hall,  4. 

concert:  Richard  Syracuse,  pianist, 
court.  8. 


Sunday  lecture:  "Kandlnsky  and  Abstract 
Painting."  guest  speaker,  Thomas  Munro, 
curator  of  education,  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  Cleveland,  lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert :  Masuko  Ushloda,  vlollnlBt, 
east  garden  court,  8. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Sundays.  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Admission  is  free 
to  the  Gallery  and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculpture  from 
the  Andrew  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Krees,  Wlde- 
ner,  and  Chester  Dale  collections,  with  gifts 
from  other  donors,  are  on  the  main  floor. 
American  primitive  paintings  from  the  col- 
lection of  Edgar  William  and  Bernlce  Chrys- 
ler Garbisch,  Kress  Renaissance  bronzes, 
and  Wldener  decorative  arts  are  on  the 
ground  floor. 

New  exhibition:  "Treasures  of  Peruvian 
Gold."  Sponsored  by  the  Government  of 
Peru,  rotunda,  October  14  through  November 
28. 

New  publication:  Catalog.  Treasures  of 
Peruvian  Gold.  72  pages,  10  inches  by  7 
inches;  with  introduction  by  Jorge  Muelle; 
4  color  plates;  90  black  and  white  lUustra- 
tlons.  $2.50  postpaid. 

Continuing  exhibition:  John  Singleton 
Copley:  "A  Retrospective  ESthibitlon," 
ground  floor,  through  October  31. 

Recent  publication :  Catalog,  John  Single- 
ton Copley.  1738-1815,  168  pages,  10  by  7 
inches;  with  introduction  by  Jules  David 
Prown;  16  color  plates.  87  black  and  white 
illustrations;  $3.50,  postpaid. 

New  reproductloHE:  11-  by  14-lnch  color 
reproductions,  Manet,  "Oysters";  Courbet, 
"Beach  at  Etr^tat";  Degas.  "Ballet  Scene"; 
Matisse,  "Pot  of  Geraniums";  Plcaaso,  "Le 
Gourmet";  Vulllard.  "Theodore  Duret"; 
Degas.  "Mile.  Malo";  Henner,  "Alsatian  Girl"; 
Picasso,  "Pedro  Manach";  Boudln.  "The 
Beach  at  Vlllervllle";  Renoir,  "Girl  With  a 
Hoop";  Monet,  "Rouen  Cathedral,  West  Fa- 
cade. Sunlight." 

The  1965  Christmas  card  catalog;  available 
upon  request. 

LecTour:  A  radio  lecture  device  is  Installed 
in  30  exhibition  galleries.  Tqlks,  running 
continuously,  cover  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  represented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  cents 
to  use  in  hearing  these  LecTour  broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  Sunday, 
4  pjn.  to  7  p.m. 
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MONiyiT,    OCTOBER     18,  THROUGH     SUNDAT, 
OCTOBER     24 

Palntfng  of  the  week:  Cezanne,  "Still  Life" 
Dale  Collection) ,  gallery  87;  Tues- 
ugh   Saturday,   12  and  2;    Siuiday, 

>f  the  week :  "American  Paintings  in 
.lonal  Gallery,"  rotunda;  Tuesday 
Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2:30. 
"Introduction  to  the  Collection",  ro- 
klonday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
o. 

y  lecture:   "The  CreaUve  Process  in 
est  speaker,  Norman  C.  Meier,  pro- 
psychology.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
-re  hall,  4. 
concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
rd  Bales,  conductor;   Eugene  List, 
(concert    in    honor    of    United    Na- 
) ,  east  garden  court,  8. 
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If  Water  Were  Gold,  Washington  State 
i     Wonld  Be  Fort  Knox 
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OCTOBER     25     THROUGH     SUNDAT, 
OCTOBER    31 


Palnti^ig  of  the  week:  Cranach,  "A  Prince 
(Ralph  and  Mary  Booth  collec- 
r  40;  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
;   Sunday  3:30  and  6. 
f  the  week:  "Treasures  of  Peruvian 
r>tunda;  Tuesday  through  Saturdav 
''*y2:30.  ' 

"Introduction  to  the  Collection," 
Monday  through  Saturday,  ii  and 
'.  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Interior 
Committee  has  fully  documented  the 
generally  recognized,  and  increasingly 
serious  shortage  of  water  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  of  our  fast-growing 
but  arid  Southwest. 

Some  of  the  testimony,  however,  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  to  many 
Members  of  Congress  because  of  the 
frightening  possibility  suggested  that 
the  mighty  Columbia  River,  that  proud 
aquatic  artery  of  America's  water- 
wealthy  Pacific  Northwest,  may  also  be 
dwindling— perhaps  in  the  mysterious 
grip  of  some  adverse  meteorological 
cycle— to  a  mere  shadow,  or  rather 
trickle,  of  its  former  torrential  self. 


Pessimists  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
Intimate  that  this  majestic  riverbed, 
now  nearly  brimming  over  with  Its 
bountiful  stream  of  life-giving  liquid, 
could  some  day  carry  orUy  furtive  ani- 
mal tracks  hurrying  in  search  of  the  last 
few  traces  of  moisture  left  by  an  unkind 
climatic  fate. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  happy 
to  know,  therefore,  that  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Evans.  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Washington,  has  just  Issued  a 
public  Invitation  in  the  respected  pages 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  urging  in- 
dustry to  consider  locating  In  his  fine 
State,  where  he  asserts  categorically  that 
the  Columbia  River  still  flows  vigorously, 
with  literally  billions  of  gallons  of  water 
cascading  daily  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Gover- 
nor Evans  for  dispelling  our  fears,  and 
for  once  again  restoring  the  Columbia 
to  the  vanguard  of  the  great  rivers  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  particularly 
to  point  out  some  of  the  awesome  sta- 
tistics cited  by  Governor  Evans'  open 
letter,  which  appeared  In  the  September 
28  edition  of  the  Journal,  to  Indicate 
what  positively  monumental  quantities  of 
water  waste  uselessly  to  the  sea. 

The  figures  are  simply  staggering. 

Six  and  eight-tenths  billion  gallons  of 
Columbia  River  water  an  hour  are  poured 
into  the  Pacific,  the  good  Governor  tells 
us.  This  is  enough  to  support  a  city  of 
100.000  people  for  a  year. 

And  if  this  amount  were  collected  for 
a  day,  it  would  supply  a  city  of  2.5 
million  residents  for  a  year. 

And  a  year's  wasted  water  would  fill 
the  needs  of  an  imbelievable  900  million 
human  beings. 

Governor  Evans  begins  his  letter  by 
saying  : 

If  water  were  gold,  Washington  State 
would  be  Port  Knox. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Governor  that  if 
water  were  gold.  Port  Knox  would  be 
green  with  envy. 

Perhaps  at  this  point,  I  should  extend 
apologies  for  the  witnesses  for  my  home 
State  of  California  who,  during  the  In- 
terior Committee  hearings  I  mentioned 
earlier,  carelessly  imderestimated  this 
fantastic  deluge — in  some  instances  by  as 
much  as  20  percent.  Please  be  assured 
that  our  slip  was  unintentional. 

Moreover,  our  dust  filled  and  envious 
eyes  blink  in  disbelief  as  the  Governor 
letter  goes  on,  "there  are  dozens  of  other 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams"  and  then,  as  if 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  he  gloats  about 
"a  vast,  virtually  untapped  storehouse  of 
water  in  underground  reservoirs." 

One  would  have  thought  that  a  decent 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  his  parched 
and  thirsty  fellow  man,  might  have  re- 
strained the  Governor  from  portraying 
such  a  mouth-watering  mlrage-for-real. 

In  his  letter  of  public  invitation  Gov- 
ernor Evans  has.  unfortunately,  omitted 
what  must  certainly  be  one  of  the  most 
critical  tests  for  locating  a  favorable  in- 
dustrial plant  site  in  Washington,  that  of 
buoyancy. 

We  hope  the  Governor  would  not  ob- 
ject if  we  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
kept  Just  about  2  weeks'  worth  of  this 
plentiful  flood  from  wasting  Into  the 
Pacific.    Hopefully.  50  weeks'  worth  will 
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continue  to  keep  his  great  State  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  humming. 

We  welcome  Governor  Evans'  assur- 
ances that  all  is  well  in  Washington 
State,  and  In  recognition,  not  only  of  Its 
tremendous  water  supply,  but  also  of  Its 
mani  other  progressive  and  delightful 
features,  I  include  the  entire  text  of  hlB 
fine  letter  in  the  Record: 

If  Water  Were  Gold,  Washington  State 
Would  Be  Fort  Knox 

To  the  businessman  who  requires  milllona 
of  gallons  of  cold,  clear,  and  chemically  pure 
water  for  the  operation  of  his  plants  and 
induBtrlal  processes,  wat«r  is  mighty  valu- 
able. And  Washington  State  htus  lots  of  it — 
In  greater  abundance  than  anywhere  in  the 
Nation. 

The  Columbia  River  alone,  running 
through  our  State  and  along  our  southern 
border,  pours  6.8  billion  gallons  of  water  an 
hour  into  the  Pacific — enough  to  provide 
for  twice  the  present  industrial  requirement 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

And  there  are  dozens  of  other  rivers,  lakes, 
springs,  snow-capped  peaks  and  glaciers. 
Plus  a  vast,  virtually  untapped  storehouse  of 
water  In  underground  reservoirs. 

water  power  for  industry 

Development  of  Washington's  water  re- 
sources has  led  to  our  State's  present  status 
as  the  Nation's  leading  producer  of  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power.  There  are  54  hydro- 
electric generating  plants  in  Washington 
State,  with  a  combined  total  capacity  of  more 
than  10  million  kilowatts.  This  power  is 
available  to  Industry  at  the  lowest  commer- 
cial rate  in  the  Nation. 

Fifteen  major  deep  water  ports  facilitate 
transportation  of  the  State's  goods,  with  nu- 
merous freight  and  barge  lines  serving  indus- 
try. Washington  State's  rivers,  streams,  and 
inland  lakes  also  provide  some  of  the  finest 
fishing  and  boating  you'll  find  anywhere — 
one  reason  Washingtonians  enjoy  the  highest 
per-capita  boat  ownership  in  the  country. 
a  few  more  reasons  you'll  be  interested  in 
washington  state 

Markets:  Washington  State  ofTers  the  sec- 
ond largest,  and  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
exp>anding,  consumer  and  industrial  markets 
in  the  West.  It's  the  ideal  shipping  point 
to  markets  In  the  Orient  and  Alaska. 

Scientific  and  technical  know-how:  Today. 
Washington  stands  among  the  Nation's  top 
States  in  technology,  thanks  to  Its  nuclear 
laboratories  at  Hanford.  Its  excellent  research 
facilities  at  two  State  universities,  and  its 
expanding  aerospace  and  electronics  indus- 
tries. 

Living  conditions:  Island-dotted  sound 
and  coastal  regions,  forests,  mountain  rangee, 
tremendous  eastern  plains  arefu,  parks — 
Washington  State'>i  varied  geograpihy  and 
mild  climate  make  it  Ideal  for  work  or  play. 
It's    easy    to    xmderstand    why    Washington 


people  are  proud  of  their  State —  and  happy 
to  stay  where  they  are. 

Productivity:  Washington's  vorken  are  36 
percent  more  produotlT*  than  title  national 
average,  ranking  among  tb»  better  educated 
and  most  highly  skilled  anywhere. 

Education  and  training  facilities:  Wash- 
ington has  one  of  the  highest  median  l«v«ls 
of  education  In  ths  country.  The  State  leads 
the  Nation  In  ttis  training  at  data  processing 
personnel,  and  Is  sixth  In  the  number  at 
people  enrolled  In  vocational  and  technical 
schools. 

Diversification.  There's  a  broad  range  of 
Industry  in  Washington.  Firms  vary  from 
al\milnum  and  electronlce  to  forest  products 
and  agriculture.  For  example,  of  all  the  Jet 
transport  orders  announced  to  date  in  the 
free  world.  Washington  State  will  fill  49.2 
percent. 
Taxes:  Washington  State's  tax  laws  arc  com- 
petitive with  thoee  in  all  other  Western 
States.  Real  and  personal  property  taxes 
are  among  the  lowest  In  the  Nation. 

AN    IDEAL    CLIMATX    rOH    EVERY    BUSINES.S    NI^KD 

Living  conditions,  availability  of  raw  ma- 
terials, transportation,  investment  capital, 
a  cooperative  government  attitude  toward 
Industry,  an  abundance  of  available  plant 
sites — whatever  your  special  need,  chances 
are  the  Industrial  world  of  Washington  State 
has  what  you  want. 

But  why  not  let  us  prove  it  to  you?  If 
you're  considering  a  new  plant  location  and 
you'd  like  more  facts  about  Washington 
State,  I  hope  you'll  write:  Judscm  Wonderly, 
acting  director  of  our  State's  department 
of  commerce  and  economic  development, 
Olympia. 

Or  call   me  personally.     I'd   welcome   the 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  you  will 
profit  by  a  move  to  Washington  State. 
Daniel  J.  Evans, 

Governor. 
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A  New  Ship  and  a  Great  American 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  4, 1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Vice  Admi- 
ral Rickover,  notiiig  the  completion  of 
sea  trials  for  the  U.S.S.  Simon  Bolivar, 
our  31st  nuclear  submarine.  With  his 
usual  acumen,  the  distinguished  "father 
of  the  nuclear  submarine"  provided  in 
this  letter  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  man  for  whom  the  ship  is  named. 

Because  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator, 
represents  so  much  of  the  best  of  our 
hemispheric  heritage—our  common  aspi- 
rations for  liberty— it  is  well  that  we 
should  recall  his  momentous  achieve- 
ments. Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Admiral  Rickover's  note- 
worthy letter  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.S.  "Simon  Bolivae"  (SSBN641), 
At  Sea,  North  Atlantic,  September  28, 1965. 
Hon.  B.  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  We  have  Jxist  suc- 
cessfully  completed  the  first  sea  trials  ot  the 
U.S.S.  SiTTum  Bolivar,  our  31st  Polaris  sub- 
marine. We  also  have  In  <^>eration  22  attack 
type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a  total  of 
53.  The  Simon  Bolivar  was  buUt  by  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  ot 
Newport  News,  Va. 

This  ship  Is  named  tor  a  great  American 
soldier,  patriot  and  statesman.  Simon 
Bolivar  (1783-1830)  was  American  in  Iflie 
broad  sense  of  the  word  prevailing  south  at 
the  border,  where  it  is  applied  to  citizens  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemlephere.  north,  cen- 
tral, and  south. 


Not  only  for  vis,  but  for  all  who  share  this 
vast  continent  with  us,  the  word  has  a  magic 
of  its  own.  It  stands  for  what  we  have  in 
common,  what  gives  us  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  the  same  family  of  nations,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  differ  in  many  Important  re- 
spects. Not  the  least  of  the  bonds  vmlUng 
us  is  a  revolutionary  heritage  that  is  pe- 
culiarly American. 

What  sets  America's  wars  of  independence 
apart  from  other  struggles  for  colonial  eman- 
cipation is  that  they  were  fought  for  political 
liberty,  pure  and  simple.    They  were  wars  led 
in  the  north  by  Englishmen  and  in  the  south 
by  Spaniards  against  men  of  their  own  race, 
language,  and  culture  who  would  deny  them 
the  right  to  self-  government.   The  leaders  o* 
the  revolt  laid  down  their  llvee,  their  for- 
times.  and  their  sacred  honor  from  motives 
of  pure  patriotism  unadulterated  by  desire 
for  personal  advantage.    They  were  already 
succesefful  and  important  men  in  their  com- 
munities; they  did  not  expect  independence 
to  enrich  them  or  to  enhance  their  status. 
They  fought  for  the  ideal  of  Uberty  at  great 
personal  risk.    None  risked  more  and  gained 
less  personally  than  TBlmon  Bolivar. 


Bom  in  Caracas,  Venezuela — the  year 
England  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  States — ^the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  aris- 
tocratic Spanish  family  long  settled  In  the 
colony,  BoUvar  was  educated  abroad  and. 
until  the  age  of  27,  Uved  the  pleasant  life 
of  s  rich  planter.  But  from  the  moment  of 
the  fiiBt  revolt  in  Caracas  against  Spain  In 
1810  to  the  end  of  his  brief  life  of  but 
47  years,  Bolivar  served  almost  continuously 
as  leader  of  the  revolt.  He  richly  deserved 
the  tiUe  "Liberator"  bestowed  on  him  by 
his  countrymen,  for  he  succeeded  In  driving 
the  Spaniards  from  the  vast  area  now  occu- 
pied by  the  RepubUcs  of  Panama,  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  At  one 
time  or  another  he  was  not  only  military 
leader  but  civilian  chief  as  weU  as  one  or 
more  of  these  Republics;  for  a  brief  time  all 
were  united  under  him. 

The  Hispanic-American  wars  of  independ- 
ence lasted  twice  as  long  as  did  our  own, 
and  were  fought  over  a  vastly  larger  area 
and  more  Intractable  terrain.  In  population, 
•the  adversaries  were  more  evenly  matched, 
there  being  11  million  Spaniards  to  15  mllUon 
colonials,  while  we  had  but  a  third  as  large 
a  population  as  England. 

Spain  at  the  time  was  weakened  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars  while  England  was  the  pre- 
mier maritime  empire  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Spanish  colonials  had  to 
fight  with  no  outside  help  except  for  Individ- 
ual volunteers  who  flocked  to  Bolivar's  army 
as  they  did  to  Washington's.  No  major 
country  gave  aid  as  we  received  from  Prance. 
Only  little  Haiti,  under  President  Potion, 
supported  the  cause  of  freedom  by  giving 
men  and  materiel  to  Bolivar  at  a  time  when 
he  sorely  needed  them. 

Of  his  mlUtary  feats,  Thomas  Carlyle  said 
that   BoUvar   rode    "fighting   all    the   way, 
through  torrid   deserts,   hot  mud   swamps, 
through  Ice-chasms  beyond  the  curve  of  per- 
petual frost— more  miles  than  Ulysses  ever 
sailed."    He  "marched  over  the  Andes  more 
than  once,  a  feat  analogous  to  Hannibal's 
and  seemed  to  think  little  of  It.    Often  beat- 
en, banished  from  the  firm  land,  he  always 
returned  again,  truculently  fought  again." 
Henry  Clay  called  Bolivar  the  Washington 
of  South  America.     Indeed,  there  are  strik- 
ing similarities,  but  the  differences  in  tem- 
perament and  In  the  turn  of  their  lives  are 
equally     great.       Both      were     self-taught 
soldiers.      Bartolom*    Mitre,    famed    Argen- 
tine, statesman.  Journalist,  author,  and  his- 
torian  said   that   though   BoUvar   "had   no 
military  education,  he  possessed  the  talents 
of  a  great  revolutionary  leader  and  the  In- 
spiration of  genius  •  •  •.     He  formed  his 
plans  quickly  and  executed  them  with  daring 
resolution.  whUe  he  lost  no  time  In  sec\iring 
the  fruits  of  his   victory."     And,   speaking 
■  of  his  reconquest  of  western  Venezuela,  he 
remarked    that    "never,    with    such    small 
means,  was  so  much  accomplished  over  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country,  in  so   short  a 
time." 

Like  Washington.  Bolivar  had  that  quality 
without  which  no  man  becomes  a  great  mili- 
tary leader — capacity  to  bear  adversity  with 
fortitude  and  to  rise  from  defeat  to  win  vic- 
tory. His  Spanish  adversary  General  Morillo 
said  that  Bolivar  was  "more  fearful  van- 
quished than  victorious" — Jiist  as  Washing- 
ton one  might  well  say  that  his  finest  hour 
was  Valley  Forge,  Both  cared  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  troops  and  were  generous  to- 
ward them.  Both  In  their  lifetime  received 
mvtcb.  pubUc  adoration,  both  have  a  secure 
place  In  history  as  liberators  of  their  na- 


tions. A  South  American  republic  was  named 
for  Bolivar,  an  American  State  for  Washing- 
ton. 

But,  while  Washington  remained  popular 
and  died  venerated  by  his  countrymen  on 
the  estate  he  loved  so  well,  BoUvar  lost  the 
support  of  his  people  and  died  penniless  of  a 
l\ing  aliment  which  might  not  have  proved 
fatal  had  he  spared  himself .   Toward  the  end 
he  was  discouraged  and  said  that  "those  of 
us  who   have   toUed   toe   Uberty   In   South 
America  have  but  plowed  the  sea."    Hendrlk 
WUlem  van  Loon,  In  his  biography  writes  an 
epitaph  that  Is  more  J\ist.    "If  those  words, 
spoken  In  the  bitterness  of  his  final  defeat 
and  loneUnees,  had  trvUy  been  the  summing 
up  of  his  restiess  labors,  the  life  of  Simon 
Bolivar  might  weU  have  been  oonsldwed  a 
hopeless  f  aUxire.    Whereas  a  single  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  southern  half  of  our  conti- 
nent  proclaims   the   glory   of   hU   achieve- 
ments.   Half  a  dozen  free  and  independent 
nations,   arisen  from   among   the   ruins   of 
Spain's  imperial  ambitions,  are  surely  a  mon- 
ument erf  vrtilch  any  human  being  might  weU 
feel  pareud." 

Besi>ectifully, 

H.  G.  Rickoveb. 


The  Balance-of-Paymeiita  Problem  Du- 
catted  by  Repreientatives  Curti$  and 
Renss 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  vnscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a 
transcript  of  the  September  15  "Capitol 
Cloakroom"  program  in  which  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Curtis  and  myself 
were  interviewed  on  the  International 
financial  picture  by  CBS  Commentator 
Martin  Agronsky: 

Mr  Agbonskt.  This  Is  Martin  Agronsky. 
One  of  the  points  in  continuing  controversy 
m  Washington  and  on  Capitol  HUl  Is  the  U.S. 
imbalance-of-payments  problem;  that  is, 
more  gold  leaves  the  country  than  comes  in. 
How  to  correct  this  problem?  This  weeks 
subject  on  "Capitol  Cloakroom." 

The  Announckr.  Prom  the  Nations  Capi- 
tol CBS  radio  brings  you  the  872d  presenta- 
tion of  "Capitol  Cloakroom."  This  week's 
guests  are  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin:  and  Representative 
THOMAS  B.  CURTIS,  RepubUcau.  ot  Missouri. 
Now.  here  is  CBS  news  correspondent,  Mar- 
tin Agronsky. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  The  United  States  has  been 
nmning  a  deficit  In  International  payments 
because  It  spends.  Invests,  lends,  and  gives 
more  abroad  than  It  takes  In  from  foreign 
countries.  This  outfiow  of  dollars  leads  to  a 
reduction  In  the  U.S.  gold  suppUes  because 
the  countries  holding  American  doUars  can 
demand  gold  for  them.  A  controversy  on 
Capitol  HlU  Is  the  best  method  of  controUlng 
and  correcting  this  monetary  problem.  ARe- 
pubUcan  coordinating  committee  p^)er  re- 
cently charged  the  Johnson  administration 
as  following  an  mtemational  fiscal  poUcy 
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:ould   lead   to  world   monetary   chaos, 
us  today  to  discuss  the  internatlon- 
sltuatlon  and  the  opposed  Re- 
and  Democratic  points  of  view  are 
^zpeits  on  finance  from  the  House  of 
Representative   Henbt    S. 
,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
,txe   Joint   Economic    Committee;    and 
intatlve  Thomas  B.  Cubtis,  Republl- 
Mlssourl,  also  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  of  the  House  Ways 
]  leans  Ccounlttee.     Mr.  Rzttss  will  be 
the  views  as  a  spokesman  for  the  ma- 
The  Republican  coordinating  com- 
I  repeat,  has  accused  the  Johnson  ad- 
xatlon   of    following   an   international 
policy  that  could  lead  to  world  mone- 
cpaoe.    How  wo\iId  you  respond  to  that? 
Rkuss.  Oh.  I'd  respond  by  saying  that 
a  wild  swinging  and  ccHnpIetely  un- 
charge.   What  has  happened  Is  that 
J^hnaon   administration   currently  has 
our  balance  of  payments  into  order, 
didn't  have  a  deficit  in  the  quarter  of 
Immediately   ix-ecedlng.     Tliis   is 
Tills  is  what  we've  been  trying  to  do 
ong  time.    Now,  it  is  eqiuUIy  true  that 
no  longer  nin  deficits  in  oiu'  balance 
and  I'm  determined  that  we 
]  lot,  tbe  free  world  is  going  to  run  out  of 
money  becaiise  dollar  deficits 
1  «en  the  leading  source  of  international 
Therefore,  the  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
been  moving  with  equal  speed  to  try 
ova  friends  throughout  the  world  to 
a  new  form  of  international  money  to 
gold,  the  British  pound  sterling, 
dollar.     If  we  do  that,  there  won't 
International  financial  chaos  because 
dollar  will  have  been  brought  Into  bal- 
knd  the  world  will  have  moved  to  do 
what    our    Federal    Reserve 
in  the  last  50  years  has  done  within 
:  namely,  to  see  that  there  is  an 
8ui>ply  of  money  to  lubricate  trade 
injrestment.   So  if  our  Republican  friends 
with  us  to  improve  the  Interna- 
monetary  mechanism,  we  will  have  a 
where  we  can  have  full  employ- 
without  inflation  at  home  and  still 

orderly  world. 
%CBOHSKT.  Mr.  CoHTis,  as  a  Republican 
how  would  you  answer  that? 
CuBTis.  Well,  first  I  would  comment 
.  RKU88  Is  like  the  administration — 
at  straws — ^when  he  points  out  that 
one   quarter   which  we   Just   went 
they  happened  to  have  a  balance. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler 
more  realistic  view  and  warns  every- 
t  liat  this  one  quarter,  which  this  asser- 
baaed  \ipon,  is  not  going  to  mean  that 
jot  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
In  order,  and  this  thing  remains  very 
What  we've  been  pointing  out  is 
administration  has  been  treating  the 
rather  than  the  disease.    Purther- 
would  comment  that  Mr.  Retjss  now 
ejractly  what  I  was  afraid  would 
when    we    Republicans,    beginning 
3  years  ago  on  the  Joint  Economic 
recommended  that  we  do  have 
monetary  conference,  which 
going  on  In  Exirope.    But.  we  warned 
is  no  solution  to  the  balance-of- 
problem  at  all.    This  is  a  desirable 
whether  we  had  a  balance-of -payment 
or  not.    This  has  to  do  with  having 
International  currency.    But 
trouble  with  the  international  bal- 
'  payments  is  that  the  dollar  has  been 
led  primarily  because  of  our  domestic 
]  ollcies.    People  keep  saying  what's  the 
with  the  deficit  financing,  spending 
ban  we  take  in  at  the  Federal  level? 
is  that  it  weakens  our  own  dollar 
an  international  marketplace  where 
is  tbe  main  means  of  exchange,  it 
and  will  create  this  economic  chaos  if 
to  be  devalued. 
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Mr.  AcBONSKY.  Congressman  Cxnans,  osxe 
of  the  points  that  the  Republican  coordinat- 
ing committee  makes  in  the  paper  addressee 
itself  to  this  very  subject.  You  recommend 
that  Interest  payments  be  increased  and  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Yes,  but  I  would  not  put  it 
that  way.  as  this  is  the  vay  our  opponents 
would  put  it.  as  if  we  want  to  actually  in- 
crease it.  Now,  what  we're  saying  is  that 
the  marketplace  has  to  set  the  interest  rate. 
Quit  trying  to  peg  interest  rates  through 
government  intervention  because  money. 
Just  like  a  commodity,  has  a  market.  And 
if  we  continue  to  try  to  bolster  the  interest 
rate  through  artificiality,  we  create  this  very 
problem.  So  when  we  say  that  the  interest 
rates  should  go  up,  we're  simply  arguing  to 
let  the  marketplace  play  a  part  in  this 
process  and  let  the  Interest  rates  seek  their 

level.    Now  as  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  AcitoNSKT.  As  the  marketplace  pet- 
mits  interest  rates  to  go  up,  then  you  say  to 
let  them  go  up. 

Mr.  CukTis.  Yes,  indeed.  And.  in  fact, 
there  is  no  question  here.  I  don't  want  to 
quibble.  Interest  rates  would  go  up.  One 
reason  that  money  has  been  flowing  out  of  the 
United  States  is  that  Interest  rates  abroad 
have  been  more  realistic. 

Mr.  Agsonskt.  It.  Rettss,  would  you 

Mr.  Rsnss.  Yes.  I  certainly  would  like  to 
comment  cm  that.  In  the  first  place,  in  this 
country  Interest  rates  are  a  creature  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  an  independent  agency.  I 
find  it  ironic  that  the  Republicans,  who  are 
the  best  friends  of  the  Independent  Federal 
Reserve,  should  be  criticizing  Chairman 
Martin.  In  effect,  for  what  they  call  a  rigid 
and  uncompromising  commitment  to  easy 
money.  Now,  if  that's  so,  then  they  should 
be  raising  the  roof  with  the  Federal  Reserve. 
In  fact,  what  we  have  had  in  this  country 
is  a  rather  steady  increase  in  interest  rates 
over  the  last  12  years — ^by  no  means  all  of 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  was  necessary.  Tills 
increase  has  been  the  reeult  of  policies,  not 
of  the  administration's,  but  of  the  independ- 
ent Federal  Reserve.  What  worries  me  about 
the  Republican  position  that  we  should  now 
have  tighter  money  and  higher  Interest  rates 
in  this  country,  is  that  reasonable  Interest 
rates — particularly  long-term  rates — are 
essential  if  our  people  are  going  to  be  able, 
for  example,  to  buy  the  homes  they  need, 
because  a  mortgage  rate  over  20  or  25  years 
of  7  percent  as  opposed  to  one  of  6  percent 
le  going  to  mean  that  a  famUy  is  going  to 
have  one  less  room  in  their  house  for  the 
same  price.  Squally,  with  the  tremendous 
need  for  schools  in  this  country,  if  our  lo- 
calities are  going  to  be  able  to  build  the 
new  schools  and  colleges  that  they  need, 
they're  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  borrow 
the  money  at  relatively  reasonable  Interest 
rates.  The  same  thing  applies  to  small 
business.  If  the  small  businessman  has  to 
pay  exorbitant  interest  rates  at  his  Ijank  for 
a  loan,  he  Just  isn't  going  to  make  that  In- 
vestment or,  indeed,  stay  in  business.  So 
that  it's  a  real  difference  between  the  two 
parties  and  has  been  one  for  many  years. 
We  Democrats  believe  in  Just  as  reasonable 
interest  rates  as  the  economic  situation  wlU 
stand. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Now.  gentlemen,  may  I  un- 
derstand, see  if  I  understand,  what  you  re- 
gard as  this  fundamental  difference  on  inter- 
est rates,  and  would  you  both  correct  if  I'm 
wrong. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  stand  on  what  was  said  be- 
fore, but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  You  contend.  Congress- 
man Curtis,  that  interest  rates  should  be 
permitted  to  seek  their  own  level.  You  con- 
tend. Congressman  Reuss,  that  interest  rates 
should  not  be  ijermitted  to  seek  their  level, 
that  they  should  be  held  down. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Well,  not  exactly.  Actually, 
interest  rates  are  whatever  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Board   decides    they   should   be.     The 


Federal  Reserve  Board  could,  at  any  time, 
see  that  interest  rates  were  at  almost  any 
level  they  want  by  increasing  or  tightening 
money.  Now,  while  at  various  times  I  would 
agree  they  need  to  adopt  different  policies, 
all  that  I,  as  a  Democrat,  want  to  make  sure 
of  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not 
choke  off  the  excellent  55  months  of  pros- 
perity we've  had  in  this  coimtry  by  taking 
the  Republican  proposal  of  tightening  money 
and  increasing  interest  rates  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Agbomskt.  Congressman  Curtis. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  I  must  add  that  Mr.  Reuss— 
as  is  typical,  I  might  say.  of  a  Democratic 
spokesman — put  in  his  semantics,  and  that 
is  unfair.  The  difference  lies  in  the  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Mr.  Reuss  says 
that  it  can  fix  interest  rates.  Indeed  it  can, 
in  disregard  of  the  marketplace.  It  did  do 
Just  that  up  until  the  Federal  Reserve- 
Treasury  Accord  of  1951  when  It  continued 
to  create  a  market  for  Federal  lx>nds  at  a 
very  low  and  unrealistic  interest  rate  in  com- 
parison with  what  the  marketplace  de- 
manded. Yes,  it  can  do  that,  but  the  policy 
of  the  present  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which 
I  do  approve  of.  Is  to  try  to  anticipate  and 
figure  out  what  is  the  market  demand  for 
money.  In  other  words,  you  Increase  the 
money  supply  in  a  society  In  accordance 
with  the  increased  economic  activity,  and  the 
real  test  to  whether  you  increase  money  is 
where  there  really  has  been  economic  growth. 
But  if  you  try  to  reverse  It  through  cheap 
money  to  get  growth,  you  actually  bring 
about  inflation,  and.  in  our  Judgment,  you 
damage  the  economy.  What  we're  arguing 
is  that  the  admimstration,  through  its  deficit 
financing  and  having  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  buy  up  more  of  the  Federal  bonds 
than  the  marketplace  can  absorb  with  these 
interest  rates.  Is  being  unrealistic.  We  want 
the  marketplace  to  refiect  our  actual  eco- 
nomic accomplishments  through  the  test  of 
how  much  money  we  should  have. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  Now,  we're  speaking  of  do- 
mestic economy.  Now,  how  does  this  apply 
to  the  balance-of- payments  problem  and  the 
deficit? 

Mr.  CuRTTS.  Because,  thank  goodness,  we 
are  in  a  fortunate  position  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  is  the  international  medium  of  ex- 
change. So,  if  we,  in  effect,  through  our 
fiscal  policy  as  it  relates  to  our  Federal  Re- 
serve policy,  are  creating  artificially  lower 
interest  rates.  In  effect  devaluing  the  dollar, 
this  dollar  Is  devalued  In  the  international 
marketplace.  Now,  the  dollar,  still,  in  the 
International  marketplace,  is  tied  to  gold. 
We  still  do  promise  to  redeem  the  paper  dol- 
lars that  are  Issued  to  foreign  governments. 
We  promise  to  pay  in  gold.  We  don't  let 
our  own  citizens  do  it.  But  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,  we  do.     So 

Mr.  Agronskt.  Please  make  sure  that  we 
hold  good  on  that  promise. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  and  what's  happened,  and 
the  reason  we  had  to  repeal  the  Silver  Act 
and  why  we  had  to  pass  the  wooden  nickel 
bill — taking  the  Intrinsic  monetary  metal 
value  out  of  our  coins,  is  that  the  commodi- 
ties, gold  and  silver  and  other  things — are 
worth  more  than  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  because  of  these  fiscal 
policies  that  we  have  pursued. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Well,  the  reason  we're  coming 
up  with  a  coinage  based  not  on  pure  silver, 
but  on  nickel  and  other  subsidiary  metals  is 
that  Americans  use  so  many  coins,  so  many 
dimes  and  quarters  and  50-cent  pieces,  that 
there  wasn't  enough  silver  to  supply  the 
market.  So  at  the  request  of  all  elements  in 
American  society,  we  have  cut  down  or  cut 
out  the  silver  content  of  our  small  coinage. 
This  Is  a  good  thing,  because  the  American 
public  needs  coins  to  put  in  that  laundro- 
mat or  whatever  they're  doing  with  them. 

Mr.  CvBTis.  Well,  Henry,  what  you're  in 
effect  saying.  Is  that  the  value  of  silver  as 
a  commodity  and  use  for  other  things  is 
worth  more  than  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
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the  united  States,  and  of  IfS.  paper  money. 
Tf  we  had  not  continued  to  peg  our  gold  »nd 
iilver  prices  in  relation  to  our  papw  money, 
Zg  wouldn't  have  this  problem.  But  people 
M«  hoarding  sUver  coins  and  If  the  gold  were 
M^und  they  would  hoard  It  too  because  it's 
worth  more  than  what  weTe  willing  to  pay 
tor  it  in  dollars. 

Mr  Beuss.  Yes,  and  unfortunately,  we  had 
the  good  sense  In  this  cotmtry  a  few  months 
ago  to  cut  down  or  cut  out  the  use  of  silver 
l£  our  coins.  There's  no  point  In  Uncle  Sam 
paying  $1-40  an  ounce  for  sUver  and  losing 
money  on  its  quarters  and  dimes. 

j4r  Cums.  That  point  Is  true,  but  the 
point  is— and  this  was  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House— that  this  is  an  example  of 
the  administration  treating  the  symptoms 
rattier  than  the  disease.  It's  true,  regard- 
less as  in  this  situation.  But  I'm  polnUng 
out  the  reason  we're  here  is  because  we  con- 
tinue to  spend  more  money  than  we  take  in 
and  we  do  not  balance  our  budget  every 
business  cycle.  That's  the  fimdamental  er- 
ror in  this  administration's  tiacBl  policy. 

Mr.  AGRONSKT.  Congreasman  Cnans.  one 
oUier  point  the  RepubUcan  paper  makes  is 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  In  the 
American  troops  In  Europe  and  a  cutiback  in 
military  and  economic  aid  made  to  foreign 
countries.    Am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  Cums.  I  think  the  way  you  state  it 
will  mislead  people.  It  says  redetermine  the 
extended  need  under  present  conditions  for 
US.  mUltary  forces.  Now,  It  is  our  t>eUef  and 
the  mUltary  authoritlee  tell  ub  that  we  can 
cut  down  considerably  on  our  troope  ahroad 
and  actually  have  an  Increased  defense  ca- 
pability, but  we  would  at  no  time  cut  back 
on  our  military  capabilities.  We're  simply 
saying  that  by  redetermining  the  extended 
need— end  the  administration  Itself,  I  think, 
agrees  with  this— we're  pointing  out  the 
heavy  dralnlngs  on  our  economy  In  main- 
taining large  garrisons  of  troops  in  Etirope. 
I  do  think  that  this  Is  not  to  be  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  mUitary  strength. 

Mr.  AoBONSKT.  I  didn't  indicate  in  any  way. 
nor  did  I  intend  to  indicate  that  It  was 

Mr.  Cuaris.  No.  I  didn't  think  you  did. 
but  as  It's  worded,  it  could  be  misleading, 
and  the  people  might  think  that. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  Let  me  take  the  exact  word- 
ing and  discuss  that. 

Mr.  CoxTiB.  Yes.    I  read  the  exact  wording. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  The  Republicans  accose  the 
Democratic  administration  of  pursuing,  I 
quote  "a  restrictive,  shortrun.  pennywlse. 
Uttle  think.  isolatlonlBt  poUcy."  end  quote 
In  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  CtTRTis.  Yee.  and  that  Is  referring  to 
things  like  reetrlotlng  the  amount  of  goods 
tourists  cotild  bring  Into  this  cowaterj;  and 
tbe  interest  equalization  tax  on  foreign  in- 
vesting rather  than  this  pcuiicular  point  on 
military.  But  tt  certainly  Is  true  that  they 
have  been  pursuing  this  policy  of  trying  to 
treat  the  symptoms  Instead  cut  the  disease. 
In  regard  to  what  I  was  saying  about  the 
military,  I  dl4n*t  want  anyone  to  think  that 
in  any  sense  we  were  advocating  weakening 
our  military  structure.  We  do  think, 
though,  that  In  reading  the  exact  words, 
we  should  "redetermine  ths  extent  of  need 
and  the  present  conditions  for  n.S.  military 
forces  In  the  European  theater  with  the  ob- 
jective of  reducing  our  expenditures  there." 

Mr.  Rxuss.  Well,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that  because,  like  so  many  of  the  points 
in  the  Republican  paper,  there  is  a  grain  of 
oommonsense  to  it,  but  it's  so  wildly  over- 
stated that  It  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Let's  Just  take  this  mlUtary  point.  The  Re- 
publican paper  points  out  that  we  now  have 
700,000  military  and  associated  personnel  In 
Europe,  and  that  this  niunber  could  be  cut 
down.  If  what  they  had  said  was  that  the 
United  States  shoiUd  take  a  new  look,  for 
instance,  at  our  supply  line  through  France, 
which  now  services  our  forces  In  Germany, 
and  see  whether  It  lent  possible  to  perhape 
service  those  German  forces  through  porta 


like  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  thus  elim- 
inate the  half  bllllom  doUars  that  It  costs 
us  to  rnoinfaLin  OUT  MQiply  Unss  In  France, 
that  would  have- been  a  i»opoeitlon  weU 
worth  looking  at.  Instead,  however,  and  I 
reaUy  regret  this,  the  RepubUcan  paper 
says — of  our  700.000  forces  In  Western 
Europe— It  says  this,  and  I'm  quoting,  "a 
small  detachment  of  our  forces  can  serve 
as  evidence  of  our  commitment."  In  other 
words,  they  would  apparently  cut  down  our 
forces  In  Europe  to  a  detachment.  Now, 
this  could  be  very  unfortunate.  It  would 
feed  the  fires  of  De  Gaulle  who  has  been 
saying  that  the  Americans  all  along  have 
Intended  to  chicken  out  In  Europe.  It's  also 
extremely  imfortvmate  coming  as  It  does 
Jiist  a  few  days  before  the  Impwtant  elec- 
tion In  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  Congressman  Curtis. 
Mr.  CuRTBS.  Yes,  I  would  say  to  all  people, 
read  the  Republican  paper  yoiu-self  becaiise 
Mr.  Reuss  quoted  only  a  certain  portion.  Let 
me  read  the  sentences  Just  before,  "A  force 
of  this  size  was  vmequestionably  desirable  15 
years  ago  (referring  to  the  700,000)  as  an 
emergency  protective  matter  when  our 
European  allies  were  weak  and  relatively  de- 
fenseless. But  with  their  economic  recovery, 
the  Western  European  countries  should  be 
able  to  marshall  their  own  conventional 
forces  against  Invasion.  However,  they  are 
continuing  foreign  commitments  to  assist  in 
our  defenses."  IncldentaUy,  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration Iteelf— the  Johnson  administra- 
tion— and  so  did  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, came  to  these  conclusions,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  we  haven't  Implemented 
them. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  You  eventtiaUy  foresee, 
then,  the  poealbUlty  that  we  oovdd  substitute 
a  commitment  which  they  would  accept  tor 
actual  troop  presence. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Yes,  this  is  one  reason  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  had  that  Opera- 
tion Airlift  to  demonstrate  otu-  cJ4>abilitle8  of 
doing  just  that. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  Gentlemen,  can  I  leave  this 
to  a  perhaps  nonpartisan  area  and  quote 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Fowler,  a  July  10th  speech  when  he.sald  that 
a  continuing  U.S.  payments  deficit  would 
Jeopardize  UB.  gold  reserves  upon  which  the 
dollar  as  a  medium  of  International  exchange 
Is  based,  and  that  tUs  poses  a  paradox  for 
the  United  States  In  that  on  the  other  hand, 
a  prolonged  surplus  In  the  U.S.  payments 
position  would  shrink  the  resources  available 
to  finance  International  credit  and  economic 
development.  And  the  point  he  makes  is 
that  even  a  pcutlal  equilibrium  In  the  U.S. 
payments  account  could  retard  the  growth  of 
world  trade  and  economic  development,  thxis. 
In  the  end,  hurt  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CuKTiB.  Well,  then  thaf  s  a  contradic- 
tion. In  fact,  one  part  of  that  Is  exactly 
what  we  were  trying  to  say.  But  we,  the 
Republicans  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, were  \irglng  that  this  International 
monetary  conference  be  set  up  so  that  the 
world  wouldn't  be  so  dependent  upon  the 
U.S.  dollar  Itself  as  a  reserve  currency.  This 
could  be  achieved.  Otherwise,  the  argument 
might  prevaU  that  It  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  nm  these  kinds 
of  deficits.  Now  what  I  argue  is  that  we 
should  not  run  deficits  and  we  should  not 
use  our  deficits  as  the  liquidity  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  should  use  a  setup  on  In- 
ternational monetary  systems  so  that  we 
have  liquidity,  but  we've  got  to  get  our  own 
house  In  order. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  But  what  about  Secretary 
Fowler's  Indication  that  a  partial  equilib- 
rium In  the  TJS.  payments  account,  that  Is, 
as  you  get  a  balance  of  payments,  you  have 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit,  could  retard 
the  growth  of  world  trade  In  the  economic 
development. 

Mr.  Oqbtis.  Although  I  happen  to  think 
well  of  Secretary  Fowler.  I  disagree  with 
him  on  this  point.    If  he  does  a  good  Job  In 


the  International  montetary  conferenoe.  he 
Is  not  going  to  have  to  Insist  on  this  unfor- 
tunate deficit  which  would.  In  the  long  run. 
hurt  us. 

Mr.  RKU8S.  WeU,  r~thlnk  that  Secretary 
Fowler's  words  there  pinpoint  what  should 
be  our  real  national  goal.    We  should  keep 
on  working  toward  fuU  employment  without 
Inflation  at  home;  we  should  get  our  balance 
of  payments  In  order;  and.  finally,  and  with- 
out much  delay,  we  should  get  Into  being  a 
new  International  monettur  mechanism  so 
that  our  getting  our  house  In  order,  which 
we're  trying  to  do  and  succeeding  pretty  well 
at  doing,  doesn't  create  mternational  reper- 
cussions.    That's  the  whole  point  and  on 
that  I  would  hope  our  RepuWlcan  friends 
would  agree,  and  I  think  many  of  them  do. 
Mr.  Agbonskt.  What  kind  of  International 
monetary  mechanism  are  you  referring  to? 
Mr.  Reuss.  I'm  thinking  of  something  un- 
do: the  International  Monetary  Fund  such 
as  the  Joint  Econ<»nlc  Committee  suggested 
the  other  day  In  a  bipartisan  report,  with 
complete  acquiescence  on  both  sides.     Let 
the   Fvmd   develop    an   additional   Interna- 
tional   cxirrency    to    supplement    gold,    the 
pound  sterling,  and  the  American  dollar.    If 
they  can  do  that,  then  our  getting  ova  house 
In  order.  Internationally  ^}eaklng.  isn't  go- 
ing to  produce  a  crisis  In  llq\ildlty  affecting 
world  trade. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  By  International  currency, 
you  mean  something  In  addition  to  the  dol- 
lar, the  pound,  the  franc? 

Mr.  Rkuss.  Exactly.  Some  new  so-caUed 
fiduciary  currency  which  bears  the  backing 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
which  central  bankers  are  willing  to  accept. 
Mr.  Agbonskt.  Congreasman  Cubtis. 
Mr.  CuBTis.  Now,  this  Is  right  except  one 
thing  that  we've  got  to  be  sure  of — ^that  In 
doing  this,  you  do  not  take  away  the  disci- 
pline that  Is  Imposed  upon  societies.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  to  keep  their  own 
domestic  houses  In  order  and  that  this  is  not 
used  as  a  crutch.  Here  Is  the  difference  of 
opinion.  We  feel  that  the  fiscal  poUdes  In 
the  United  States  are  not  adequate,  and 
these  are  th»  things  that  are  leading  to  the 
trouble  in  we  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  Congressman  Rxvss. 
Mr.  Reuss.  I'd  Just  as  spon  settle  for  our 
66  consecutive  months  of  prosperity  and  the 
prospect  that  we  wlU  continue  that  and  keep 
the  dollar  stable  and  Its  purchasing  power 
stable.  I  beUeve  we  can  do  all  that  and  sUll 
move  with  our  friends  and  neighbors  to  set 
up  a  better  International  monetary  order. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
discussing  with  such  clarity  this  very  com-, 
plicated  problem  on  "Capitol  Cloakroom." 


Echo  of  Distant  Dmms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  196S 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  i^ace  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  Helen  Glasgow's  lyrics  for 
a  march  dedicated  to  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower. The  lyrics,  which  were  reprinted 
in  Genevieve  Neville's  column  in  the 
Bridgeport  Post  of  August  17,  1965, 
follow: 

Echo  or  Distanv  Dbums 

The  related  meter  of  mtislc  and  verse  has 
given  the  downbeat  in  the  vigorous  career 
of  Helen  Glasgow,  bom  Elena  BxtAart  von 


AS  566 


Kui  fer  In  Leningrad  when  the  RitBslan  capi- 
tal waa  St.  Fetenlnirg. 

march,  dedicated  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 

,  for  which  she  composed  music  and 

In  July  196a,  when  he  aocepted  the 

Ion   for   Presidencj,   has    been   re- 

with  response  ranging  trom  coiu-teoiu 

enthusiastic.    The  lyrics,  appropriate  this 

commemorating  the  close  of  World  War 
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steps  draw  nearer, 
drums  sound  louder, 

take  the  memories  away; 
roar  of  guns,  the  smell  of  powder — 
brought  on  the  great  V-Day! 
i  time  thereafter,  its  gallant  hero 
try  to  calm  the  war-torn  world, 
heart,   great  wisdom   and   the  power 
in  one  name;  Dwlght  Elsenhower  I 
now.  again,  the  bugle's  calling 
;loriou8  victory  once  more ! 
on  this  man  the  fate's  befalling 
iferve  his  flag  as  well  in  peace  as  in  the 
war. 
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The  Draft  and  the  Draft  Dodger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    TTTTMnrg 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22, 1965 

'.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  sulxnlt 

he  Record  a  WBBM-TV  editorial 

on  Standpoint  by  the  distin- 

edltorial  director  of  that  station, 

Davidson.    I  invite  the  attention 

colleagues  in  the  House  to  it  In 

Ight  oi  the  recent  action  which  this 

took  with  regard  to  the  burning 

public  destruction  of  draft  cards. 

^torial  follows: 

'  ^HM    DSAIT    AND    THX    DkATT    DODGZK 

the  next  3  months,  some  6,000  young 

of  Illinois  will  be  drafted  Into  military 

It's  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  this  is  not 

fjthlng  any  one  of  them  would  wish  to 

happen.    It's  also  a  fairly  safe  bet  that 

them  will  show  up  at  the  induction 

,  prepared  to  put  on  a  uniform  and 

off  to  military  service. 

this  country  calls  Its  men  to  duty, 

been  tradition  to  answer  that  call. 

a  time  Is  now,  when  the  war  in  Viet- 

Ls  demanding  more  and  more  American 

The    call    to    duty    has    been 

up,  and  is  being  answered,  even  by 

men     who     would     prefer,     quite 

,  to  occupy  themselves  otherwise. 

re  are  exceptions.    The  war  In  Vietnam 

a  popular  war.    Neither  was  any  war, 

the  misty  moments  when  men  fought 

wars  with  stone  axes.    With  vmpopular 

came  unpopular  men.  fortunately  only 

"of  them  or  less,  who  perform  such 

as  tearing  up  their  draft  cards 

ifiaillng  the  pieces  to  Federal  authorities. 

example  came  to  attention  a  few  days 

It  was  an  Infiurlatlng,  and  In  some  ways 

I  ase  of  a  man  swimming  upstream.    He 

lis  draft  card  Into  bits  and  mailed  It  to 

T.S.  attorney's  office  here  In  Chicago, 

a  covering  letter  with  copies  to  various 

ccDunentators  on  newspapers  and 

and  television. 

was  ineligible  for  the  draft  because  he 

ifiarrled  and  had  children,  he  was  too  old 

drafted  by  7  or  8  years,  and  he  was 

disabled.     Yet  he  went  through 

the  exhibitionism  to  show  his  support 

jfoung  men  dlglble  for  the  draft  who 

to  avoid  It.    It  was  a  senseless  ges- 

whlch  could  lead   him  to  6  years  In- 

Tliat  will  be  up  to  the  courts. 
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But  we  are  convinced  the  6,000  or  so  young 
men  of  minols — about  half  of  them  come 
from  the  Chicago  area — who  wUl  be  drafted 
In  October  and  November  neither  need  ncr 
want  such  gestures  on  their  behalf.  The 
war  In  '^etnam,  as  we  have  mentioned,  la 
not  popular.  No  war  ever  Is.  But  It  Is  a 
war  we  are  committed  to  fight.  It  Is  a  ven- 
ture of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
young  manhood  of  this  country  pledges  alle- 
giance. Vietnam  is  a  corner  of  the  world 
where  U.S.  Interests  are  very  much  involved, 
where  hundreds  of  American  lives  already 
have  been  lost,  where  the  prospects  of  vic- 
tory remain  elvislve. 

Obviously,  no  American  wants  even  a  limit- 
ed war,  and  even  less  the  ever-present  threat 
that  small  wars  can  become  global  wars  and 
lead  to  the  death  of  mankind.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  no  thinking  American  wants 
to  run  from  war.  If  that  obligation  Is  what  Is 
left  to  us.  There  are  legitimate  reasons  for 
wanting  to  avoid  being  drafted,  of  course, 
reasons  other  than  being  otherwise  minded 
about  rtsUng  life  and  limb  for  country.  Our 
laws  make  provisions  to  excuse  such  exemp- 
tions. 

But  our  laws  make  no  provisions  to  excixse 
such  exhibitionism  as  tearing  up  draft 
cards — an  act  that  brings  shame  to  the  man 
who  does  It  and.  in  a  sense,  disgraces  us  all. 


The  OfiFered  Hand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OP  CAurouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  President 
Johnson  has  so  often  F>ointed  out,  our 
youth  is  our  most  precious  resource. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  encouraging  to  note 
the  splendid  success  of  Project  Head 
Start  in  communities  across  the  Nation 
this  past  summer — and  to  note  that  Head 
Start  has  now  become  a  year-round  pro- 
gram. 

Recently,  the  Sacramento  Bee  carried 
an  editorial  In  praise  of  the  local  Head 
Start  efforts.  I  recommend  this  editorial 
to  my  colleagues.  More  than  a  mere 
summation  of  the  program,  it  describes 
the  real  meaning  of  Head  Start  to  the 
people  it  serves:  the  cliildren  to  whom 
entirely  new  world's  have  been  opened. 
And  It  concludes: 

If  Identity  and  dignity  are  so  Important 
to  the  adult  society,  and  they  are,  how  much 
more  precious  must  they  be  to  the  sensitive 
child,  bewildered  by  life  around  him  and 
reaching  for  the  offered  hand? 

It  should  make  us  all  proud  to  be  part 
of  the  generation  which  has  stretched 
out  that  offered  hand, 

I  submit  the  Sacramento  Bee  editorial 
as  follows: 

The  Offered  Hand 

Of  the  various  programs  aimed  at  giving 
the  disadvantaged  American  a  break,  perhaps 
none  has  had  the  startling  and  dramatic  suc- 
cess of  Project  Head  Start — the  program  de- 
signed to  help  preptu'e  preschool  children  In 
Impoverished  neighborhoods  for  school. 

This  became  abundantly  clear  as  the  State 
board  of  education  began  to  receive  prelimi- 
nary reports  at  its  Loe  Angeles  meeting.  So 
effective  have  been  the  res\ilts.  In  fact,  the 
State  consultant  for  Project  Head  Start  has 
recommended  the  admission  age  for  children 
be  lowered  to  3  years. 


Among  Xh»  benefits  are  these: 
For  many  of  the  21,000  children  enroUai 
in  the  first  classes  the  medical  examination 
they  received  were  their  first.    Startling  aw  I 
severe  handicaps  were  detected  among  nutn 
and  were  given  Immediate  treatment. 

For  most  children,  the  project  provided 
their  first  exposure  to  society  action;  aiu] 
fortunately,  the  exposure  was  one  of  affection 
care,  concern. 

Moreover,  the  project  tends  to  Involve  the 
entire  community,  and  the  commiuilty  ben^ 
fits  by  becoming  aware,  first  hand,  of  some  or 
the  human  problems  which  had  gone  so  loo* 
undetected.  For  example,  psychological  teaU 
disclosed  that  in  the  minds  of  many  of  tbt 
young  enrolled  from  Impoverished  nelghbw. 
hoods,  policemen  are  people  who  "shoot  y<w 
hiirt  you,  or  arrest  you."  How  crlppUng  thli 
early  identification  can  be  to  the  grcxwlne 
chUd.  ^ 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Hortense  Hurle,  Head  Start 
director  in  Del  Paso  Heights,  beet  summed  It 
up  when  she  told  the  board:  Head  Start  givei 
to  some  of  the  chUdren  the  "first  knowledge" 
of  their  identity  and  dignity  as  hiunan  be- 
ings. Ponder  upon  that  for  a  moment:  11 
identity  and  dignity  are  so  Important  to  the 
adult  society,  and  they  are,  how  much  mow 
precious  must  they  be  to  the  sensitive  child, 
bewildered  by  life  around  him  and  reaching 
for  the  offered  hand? 


The  Sisk  Bill,  ^^orously  Implemented, 
Can  Make  Home  Rnle  Po««ibIe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  forces  fa- 
voring hcone  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, after  last  week's  House  floor 
action,  are  naturally  less  than  happy. 
But  I  believe  that  the  Sisk  bill,  passed 
by  the  House  by  a  large  margin,  offers  a 
real  of^wrtimity  of  achieving  htmie  rule 
in  this  89th  Congress.  I  include  my  let- 
ter to  District  Commissioner  Walter  N. 
Tobriner,  in  which  I  set  forth  a  proposed 
Sisk  bill  hcMne  rule  timetable,  which  I 
believe  possible  to  achieve: 

OcTOBsm  4,  1965. 
Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrinee, 
District  Buildii^j.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
14th  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tobriner:  As  one  who  has  long 
worked  for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla,  I  share  the  disappointment  of  many 
residents  that  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
last  week  rejected  the  so-caUed  Multer  com- 
promise home  rule  biU  and  instead  substi- 
tuted the  Sisk  bUl.  After  the  remarkable 
performance  whereby  218  Members  signed  & 
h<Mne  rule  discharge  petition,  it  was  a  set- 
back to  have  the  House  work  its  will  by 
substituting  the  Sisk  bill,  even  though  the 
Sisk  blU  Is  the  first  home  rule  bill  to  pass 
the  House  within  historic  memory. 

I  write  because  I  believe  that  action  on  the 
Sisk  bill  is  vitally  necessary  In  these  closing 
days  oi  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
and  that  if  such  action  is  not  taken  we  shall 
have  lost  our  best  opportunity  for  home  rule 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  Congress.  I 
believe,  contains  majorities  in  both  Houses 
favorable  to  8(Hne  sort  of  home  rule.  Future 
Congresses  may  not.  If  the  Sisk  bill  becomes 
law,  and  its  (trocedures  are  speedily  carried 
through,  I  believe  that  both  House  and  Sen- 
at*  oould  have  before  them  by  next  June— 


the  last  possible  date  before  final  adjourn- 
ment—a  home  rule  proposition  which,  when 
Mbjected  to  a  square  yea-and-nea  vote,  I 
believe  stands  a  good  chance  of  adoption. 

Accordingly,  I  wovUd  hope  that  you  and 
the  other  two  District  Ccmunlssloners  oould 
shortly  publicly  suppOTt  the  passage  of  the 
House-approved  Sisk  bill,  as  is.  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 80  that  it  may  go  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature.  *  ^.        +^ 

While  there  may  be  some  temptation  to 
improve  the  Sisk  bill  Jn  the  Senate,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Senate  Improvements 
would  be  very  consequential.  On  the  other 
hand  any  change  In  the  Sisk  bUl  would  re- 
quire a  conference  with  the  House.  WhUe 
the  House  rules  reform  of  last  January  de- 
prived the  Rules  Committee  of  its  power  to 
veto  a  conference.  It  nevertheless  lodged  pow- 
er to  request  a  conference  In  the  "commit- 
tee with  Jiu-lsdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter." in  this  case  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  Because  of  the  anti- 
home  rule  composition  of  that  committee. 
It  Is  too  much  to  hope  that  it  would  re- 
quest a  conference  in  these  closing  days  of 
the  session.  A  Sisk  bUl  amended  by  the 
Senate  woxild  therefore  die.  and  the  chance 
to  get  aboard  the  SUk  bill  timetable  woxild 
be  lost  forever. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing timetable,  designed  to  achieve  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  by  Con- 
gress" target  adjournment   date  of  July   1, 

1966:  .    . 

1.  A  request  by  the  District  Commissioners 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  pass  the 
Sisk  bill  without  amendment,  and  send  it 
to  the  President  for  signature.  Hopefully, 
such  action  could  be  completed  by  October 
15,  1965 


2.  The  Sisk  bill  provides  for  a  self-gov- 
ernment referendum  and  charter  board  elec- 
tion not  later  than   100  days  after  enact- 
ment.   Like  other  limitations  in  the  Sisk  bill, 
these   are   maximums   and   not   mlnlmimis. 
The  effective  minimiun   date  for  the  self- 
government  referendum  and  charter  board 
election  would  seem  to  be  Tuesday,  December 
14,  1965,  which  would  aUow  candidates  to 
file  with  the  District  of  Colimabia  Board  of 
Heotions  by  Friday,  October  29    (the  Sisk 
\  bUl  requires  nomination  papers  to  be  filed 
\46  days  prior  to  the  election).     According 
'to  the  Sisk  bUl,   2  weeks  before   the  pro- 
posed December  14  election  and  referendum 
the  board  of  elections  shall  maU  a  voter  in- 
fonnation  pamphlet  containing,  among  oth- 
er things,  500-word  arguments  for  approval 
and  disapproval  of  the  referendum,  on  both 
sides,  by  two  Members  of  the  House  and  two 
Members  of  the  Senate.    The  appointing  of- 
ficers— the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate — could  verify 
beforehand  that  the  antlhome  rule  Mem- 
bers writing  the  arguments  would,  In  fact, 
comply  with  the  timetable.    My  guess  is  that 
the  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
overwhelming  support  home  rule,  and  elect 
a  serious  and  dedicated  charter  board. 

3.  The  charter  board,  under  the  Sisk  bill, 
has  no  minimum  time  for  action  (there  Is  a 
210  day  maxlmtun).  By  adopting  the 
amended  Multer  bill  as  Its  starting  point  (be- 
cause this  has  been  subjected  to  searching 
House  debate  and  carries  an  excellent  chance 
of  House  approval.  If  It  Is  put  squarely  to 
the  House),  the  charter  board  could  hold 
prompt  hearings  and  deliberations.  The 
amended  Multer  bill,  it  wlU  be  remembered, 
is  substantially  Uke  the  Senate-passed  hcKne 
rule  bin,  except  for:  (a)  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, while  authorized  on  a  permanent  basis, 
would  be  subject  to  annual  congressional  ap- 


propriations; (b)  elections  would  be  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis;  (c)  the  Hatch  Act  would 
be  technically  operative  (though,  because  of 
the  nonpartisan  elections,  tills  would  not 
substantially  Impede  activity  by  Federal  em- 
ployees) ;  and  (d)  political  contributions  by 
corporations  and  labor  imlons  would  be  out- 
lawed (as  Is  done  In  Federal  elections  any- 
way). The  $300,000  appropriation  for  char- 
ter board  activities  authorized  In  the  Sisk 
bill  could  be  the  subject  of  a  special  appro- 
priation at  this  session  of  Congress.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  by  deUberatlons  as  Inten- 
sive as  those  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  In 
selecting  a  Pontiff,  the  charter  l>oard  could 
not  approve  a  District  of  Columbia  charter 
within  30  days  by,  say,  January  14,  1966,  and 
transmit  It  to  the  District  of  Colimibla  Board 
of  Elections. 

4.  The  Sisk  bill  requires  that  the  charter 
referendum  be  held  no  later  than  45  days 
after  transmittal.  The  charter  referendum, 
therefore,  might  weU  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  22,  1966,  Washington's  Birthday. 
Again,  I  beUeve  that  the  District  of  Coltimbla 
electors  would  overwhelmingly  i^jprove  such 
a  charter,  which  could  then  be  Immediately 
deUvered  to  Hoiise  and  Senate. 

5.  Under  the  Sisk  bUl,  approval  of  the 
charter  by  Congreas  is  automatic  after  the 
expiration  of  90  days,  unless  either  House  of 
Congress  has  approved  a  disapproving  reso- 
lution by  that  time.  My  belief  Is  that 
neither  House  would  pass  a  disapproving 
resolution  of  a  charter  along  the  lines  de- 
scribed above.  For  the  piupoae  of  oovmtlng 
90  days,  the  Sisk  bill  excludes  days  on  which 
"either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  to  a  day  certain  or  sine  die." 
The  House  and  Senate  leadership  would,  I 
believe,  be  wUllng  to  exclude  lengthier  ad- 
journments during  the  90-day  period.  But 
If  this  should  not  be  so,  the  Sisk  bUl  also 
provides  that  Congress  may,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  within  the  90-day  period  approve 
the  charter.  So  one  way  or  another,  both 
Houses  would  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
(Incidentally,  If  congressional  action  on  the 
charter  shovdd  be  deemed  legaUy  Insufficient 
to  constitute  a  permanent  authorization  tor 
the  Federal  payment — as  opposed  to  appro- 
priation— a  separate  authorizing  blU  oould 
be  passed  next  spring,  using  the  already- 
tested  discharge  procedure  In  the  House  If 
necessary). 

Admittedly,  the  above  procedure,  like  a 
space  shot,  oan  work  only  If  "aU  systems  are 
go."  But  self-government  and  democracy 
never  did  cwne  easy.  In  view  of  the  absence 
of  any  other  workable  procedure,  I  would 
hope  that  you  and  your  associates  ooxild  take 
the  lead  In  shepherding  the  Sisk  bill  along 
the  route  proposed.  It  will  cost  some  money 
to  have  the  elections,  and  In  the  end  It  may 
not  succeed.  In  my  Judgment,  however.  It 
offers  the  last  clear  diance  for  home  rule  tor 
the  District  for  many  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  S.  Rcoss, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Afltiocb  Newi  Editorial  Spotlights  Water 
Pollution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1965 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Water  Pollution"  ap- 
peared to  the  September  30.  1965.  issue 
of  the  Antioch  News  published  by  my 
friend,  Margaret  E.  Gaston,  in  Antioch, 
Dl..  which  is  located  in  Illinois'  12th  Con- 
gressional District. 

This  editorial  summarizes  the  acute 
problem  of  water  pollution  and  presents 
the  challenge  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
authorities  which  is  recognized  in  the 
recently  enacted  water-pollution  control 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  water  pol- 
lution is  of  particular  interest  to  the  An- 
tioch community  since  it  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake-resort  area  of  northern 
Ilimois.  ,     ^  . 

I  commend  this  timely  article  of  soimd 
advice  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well  as  to  the  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  which  are  each 
individually  affected  by  this  grave  prob- 
lem. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Water  Poixution 
Water  poUutlon  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  commxmitles  today.  At  times, 
as  we  listen  to  the  dire  forecasts  of  biologists 
and  conservationUts,  we  feel  that  the  human 
race  Is  more  likely  to  die  of  poisoning  by  its 
own  wastes  than  from  an  atomic  bomb. 

It's  also  one  of  the  most  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive problems  to  really  clear  up.  Towns 
and  cities  solve  their  sewage  problems  by 
dumping  their  waste  Into  lakes  and  streams, 
and  create  a  problem  for  their  neighbors. 
Industry  adds  to  the  problem  with  waste 
chemicals.  How  to  dispose  of  all  this  waste 
without  prohibitive  expense? 

So  far,  no  community  has  found  a  really 
satisfactory  answer  without  adding  to  gen- 
eral poUutlon  of  nearby  bodies  of  water. 
Now,  the  Federal  Goveriunent  Is  getting 
ready  to  step  in  and  try  to  help  where  It's 
needed,  end  force  action  where  necessary. 

The  Federal  Government's  water  pollution 
control  blU  aUows  a  22 -month  period  ci 
grace  for  States  to  start  taking  action  to 
clean  up  their  own  backyards.  After  that, 
the  Federal  Government  wUl  step  In  and 
force  action. 

Industries  are  getting  a  6 -month  period  to 
get  to  work  on  their  waste-disposal  problems. 
In  general.  Federal  funds  are  a  snare  and 
a  deliislon.  It  Is.  after  all,  still  money  from 
the  taxpayCT's  pocket,  the  same  tax]peyer 
whose  funds  support  the  local  and  State 
government. 

Water  pollution,  though,  is  one  area  where 
Federal  funds  and  intervention  could  prove 
of  great  benefl.t.  Streams  are  no  respecter 
of  State  Unee.    It  does  Uttle  good  for  the 
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downstream  State  or  oonununlty  to  clean  up 
adjacent  streams  If  waste  Is  dumped  In  up- 
stream. States  are  more  likely  to  cooperate 
in  cleaning  up  common  bodies  of  water 
when  the  threat  of  Federal  intervention  is 
hanging  over  them. 

We're  years  late  in  halting  the  pollution  of 
our  streams.  A  truly  intensive  national  drive 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment  supplying  aU 
avaUable  scientific  know-how  to  States  and 
communities  would  benefit  the  national 
health  as  weU  as  producing  an  esthetic 
im.provement. 


VUH  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  United  SUtes 


'    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or   MARTUIND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Txiesdxiy.  October  5. 1965 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  world  heard  a  stirring  mes- 
sage of  peace,  delivered  from  the  ros- 
trum of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. The  message  was  delivered  by 
the  Pope,  the  ^irltual  leader  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  But  when  the 
pontiff  of  Rome  spoke  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nations,  he  expressed  the 
cherished  asplratlMis  of  all  men. 

The  Pope  quoted  the  words  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  that: 

Mftnkinri  must  put  an  end  to  war,  or  war 
wlU  put  an  end  to  mankind. 

He  sp<*e  of  the  building  of  a  world 
in  which  peace  Is  guaranteed  by  a  con- 
cert of  nations.  Yet  the  Pope  reminded 
us  all  that  peace  Is  not  built  by  means 
of  politics  and  of  balancing  of  toterests 
alone,  but  Is  constructed  by  concrete 
works  of  peace,  and  by  enlightened  ideas, 
the  product  of  20th  century  man  grap- 
pling with  his  destiny. 

Technological  advances  have  made  the 
prospect  of  war  so  menacing,  so  poten- 
tially destructive  of  all  that  mankind  has 
.  labored  so  hsu:xi  to  construct,  that  all  of 
us  must  share  the  P(«)e's  plea  of  "No 
more  war,  war  never  again."  But  the 
real  danger  to  mankind  "comes  not  from 
progress  or  from  science.  No,  the  real 
danger  comes  from  man  himself,  wield- 
ing ever  more  powerful  arms  which  can 
be  employed  equally  well  for  destruc- 
tion or  for  the  loftiest  conquests." 

What  we  desperately  require  for  our 
technological  advances  to  be  turned  to 
man's  betterment.  Instead  of  our  detri- 
ment, for  our  advancement  as  social  be- 
ings to  kew  pace  with  oiu-  scientific 
progress,  Is.  as  the  Pope  so  eloquently 
declared,  "a  halt,  a  moment  of  recollec- 
tion, of  reflectiwi,  almiost  a  prayer;  a 
moment  to  think  anew  of  our  conmion 
origin,  oiu:  history,  our  common  destiny." 


Mr.  President,  only  when  we  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  c<anmon  origin  and 
common  destiny  of  all  mankind,  when 
we  begin  to  put  into  practice  our  splen- 
did ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  only 
then  will  peace  be  assured  between  the 
nations  and  within  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vinanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Pope's  address 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  commenting  on 
this  historic  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sim.   Oct.    5, 
1866] 
Thk  Pope's  Address 
The  message  of  Paul  VI  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  was.  as  he  said, 
a  simple  message:   The  nations  of  the  world 
must  seek  together  a  stable  system  of  inter- 
national life,  without  settlements  of  disputes 
through  warfare,  and  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  only  the  best  vehicle  for  seeking  peace, 
but  in  the  broad  view  it  may  be  the  sole 
vehicle.    It  may  be  the  last  chance,  though 
the  Pope  did  not  put  It  In  words  so  blunt. 
If  his  message  was  simple,  its  manner  was 
not,  nor  was  the  backgroimd  of  its  prepara- 
tion.    Behind  the  measured  eloquence  and 
the  magnificent  form  of  the  address,  there 
lay  years  of  personal  contemplation,  years 
of  anxiety  over  the  difficulties  of  the  world 
and  over  Its  faults,  including  the  ^  imperfec- 
tions of  the  United  Nations — and  there  lay 
also,  as  he  humbly  said,  nearly  20  centuries 
of  yearning  for  the  good  of  peoples,  and  for 
peace  among  them.    Of  Secretary  General 
U  Thanfs   invitation,   and   the   acceptance 
that  led  to  yesterday's  historic  occasion.  Pope 
Paul  said:    "like  a  messenger  who,  after  a 
long  Journey,  finaUy  succeeds  in  delivering 
the  letter  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him, 
BO  we  appreciate  the  good  fortune  of  this 
moment,  however  brief.  •   •    •  As  you  will 
remember,  we  are  very  ancient;  we  here  rep- 
resent a  long  history;  we  here  celebrate  the 
epilog  of   a   wearying  pilgrimage   In   search 
of  a  conversation  vfith  the  entire  world." 

The  Pope's  message  was  of  course  a  spir- 
itual message,  yet  in  context  it  was  spiritual 
m  that  it  dealt  with  the  inteUectual  and 
moral  values,  of  whatever  religion  or  belief, 
on  which  any  man's  or  nation's  hope  for 
peace  must  rest.  Peace,  he  said,  la  bxiilt  not 
only  by  a  balance  of  forces  and  of  Interests, 
but  also  with  the  mind,  with  ideas;  and  a 
first  danger  to  the  viablUty  of  organizations 
which  seek  peace,  as  the  United  Nations  does, 
is  pride,  which  "no  matter  how  legitimate 
it  may  seem  to  be  •  •  •  provokes  tension 
and  struggles  for  prestige,  for  predominance, 
colonialism,  egoism." 

Even  as  he  looked  backward  to  the  lessons 
and  precepts  of  history,  the  Pope  looked 
forward,  teUing  his  listeners  that  we  must 
all  get  used  to  thinking  of  man  in  a  new  way, 
with  a  new  manner  of  conceiving  the  paths 
of  history  and  the  destiny  of  mankind. 
Spoken  in  Isolation  or  Ignorance,  these  might 
be  thought  platitudes.  Spoken  by  one  at 
the  great  leaders  of  the  world  (though  the 
leader  of  a  temporal  state  that  is  miniscule. 
with  sovereignty  only  enough  to  enable  him 
Independently  to  exercise  his  spiritual  ml»- 
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Blon),  flj  leader  who  does  not  live  In  isola- 
tion, wl  o  knows  the  troubles  and  perils  of 
the  gloie,  they  carry  a  force  no  one  how- 
ever cy  ileal  can  wholly  Ignore;  and  the 
occaslox  of  their  delivery  will  have  rein- 
forced ;he  foundations  of  history's  most 
earnest  i  attempt  to  secure  a  universal  peace. 

IFr|m  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Oct.  5.  1965  J 

TuAiflLATioN  or  Pope's  Address  at  U.N. 
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— Unptko  Nations,  N.Y..  October  4. — 
m  English  translation  of  Pope  Paul 
ad<|reBS  In  French  to  the  U.N.  General 
today:) 
;oaunence  our  address  to  this  xmlque 
ai  dlence,  we  wish  to  thank  your  Secre- 
Geheral.  U  Thant,  for  the  Invitation 
s  extended  to  us  to  visit  the  United 
on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  annl- 
>f  the  foundation  of  this  world  In- 
fer peace  and  for  collaboration  be- 
peoples  of  the  entire  earth. 
thanks  also  to  the  President  of  the 
Assembly,  ICr.  Amltore  Fanfanl,  who 
h  kind  language  In  our  regard  from 
day  at  his  election, 
h  ink  all  of  you  here  present  for  your 
welcome,  and  we  present  to  each  one  of 
deferential  and  sincere  salutation. 
you  have  invited  us  and  ad- 
to  this  meeting;   and  It  Is  as  a 
we  are  here  today. 

to  you  our  cordial   personal 

and  we  bring  you  that  of  the  entire 
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name  and  In  our  own,  to  each  and 

of  you.  honor  and  greeting. 

I  ncounter,    as   you    all    xmderstand. 

simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 

It  is  simple  because  you  have  be- 

a  humble  man;  your  brother;  and 

all,  representatives  of  sovereign 

least  Invested,  if  you  wish  to  think 

hus,  with  a  minuscule,  as  it  were 

temporal  sovereignty,  only  as  much 

essary  to  be   free  to  exercise  his 

mission,   and   to   assure   all   those 

with  him  that  he  is  Independent  of 

sovereignty  of  this  world. 

,  who  now  addresses  you,  has  no 

power,  n<»  any  ambition  to  com- 

you.    In  fact,  we  have  nothing  to 

10  question  to  raise;  we  have  only  a 

_  rees  and  a  permission  to  request; 

hat  of  serving  you  insofar  as  we  can, 

";,  with  humility  and  love. 

TOST   OECLAKATION 

our  first  declaration.     As  you  can 

10  simple  as  to  seem  insignificant  to 

"_ ,  which  always  treats  of  most 

and  most  difficult  matters. 

also,  however,  and  all  here  today 

this  moment  is  also  a  great  one. 

us,  great  for  you. 

you  know  well  who  we  are.    What- 

be  the  opinion  you  have  of  the 

Rome,  you  know  our  mission. 

the  bearer  of   a  message  for   all 

And  this  we  are,  not  only  in  our 

name  and  in  the  name  of  the 

family;    but  also  in  that  of 

Istlan  brethren  who  share  the  same 

which  we  express  here,  particu- 

hose  who  so  kindly  charged  us  ex- 

3  be  their  spokesman  here. 

messenger  who,  after  a  long  ]oiu-- 

'T  succeeds  in  delivering  the  letter 

been  entrusted  to  him,  so  we  ap- 

the  good  fortune  of  this  moment, 

brief,  which  fiUfllls  a  desire  nour- 

Jie  heart  for  nearly  20  centuries. 

you  will  remember,  we  are  very  an- 

here  represent  a  long  history;  we 

-ate  the  epilog  of  a  wearying  pii- 

search  of  a  conversation  with  the 

ever  since  the  command  was 
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given  to  us:  Go  and  bring  the  good  news  to 
all  peoples. 

Now,  you  here  represent  all  peoples,  allow 
us  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  message,  a  happy 
message,  to  deliver  to  each  one  of  you  and 
toaU. 

1.  We  might  call  ovir  message  a  ratlflcation, 
a  solemn  moral  ratification  of  this  lofty  in- 
stitution. This  message  comes  from  our  his- 
torical experience. 

As  "an  expert  In  hum.anlty,"  we  bring  to 
this  organization  the  suffrage  of  our  recent 
predecessors,  that  of  the  entire  Catholic  epis- 
copate and  our  own,  convinced  as  we  are  that 
this  organization  represents  the  obligatory 
path  of  modem  civilization  and  of  world 
peace. 

In  saying  this,  we  feel  we  are  making  our 
own  the  voice  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living; 
of  the  dead  who  fell  in  the  terrible  wars  of 
the  past;  of  the  living  who  survived  those 
wars,  bearing  in  their  hearts  a  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  would  try  to  renew  wars; 
and  also  of  those  living  who  rise  up  fresh  and 
confident,  the  youth  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  legitimately  dream  of  a  better  hu- 
man race. 

And  we  also  make  our  own  the  voice  of 
the  poor,  the  disinherited,  the  suffering,  of 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  Justice,  for 
the  dignity  of  life,  for  freedom,  for  weU  be- 
ing, and  progress.  The  peoples  of  the  earth 
turn  to  the  United  Nations  as  the  last  hope 
of  concord  and  peace;  we  presume  to  present 
here,  with  their  tribute  of  honor  and  of  hope, 
our  own  tribute  also.  That  is  why  this  mo- 
ment Is  great  for  you,  also. 

2.  We  feel  that  you  are  already  aware  of 
this.  Hearken  now  to  the  continuation  of 
our  message.  It  becomes  a  message  of  good 
wishes  for  the  futiire.  The  edifice  which  you 
have  constructed  must  never  fall;  it  must  be 
perfected,  and  made  equal  to  the  needs  which 
world  history  will  present. 

You  mark  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
mankind  from  which  retreat  must  never  be 
admitted  but  from  which  it  is  necessary  that 
advance  be  made. 

To  the  plvu-aUsm  of  states,  which  can  no 
longer  Ignore  one  another,  you  offer  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  fruitful  formula  of  co- 
existence. 

First  of  all,  you  recognize  and  distinguish 
the  ones  and  the  others.  You  do  not  confer 
existence  upon  states;  but  you  qualify  each 
single  nation  as  fit  to  sit  In  the  orderly  con- 
gress of  peoples. 

That  is,  you  grant  recognition,  of  the  high- 
est ethical  and  Juridical  value,  to  each  single 
sovereign  national  community,  guaranteeing 
It  an  honored  International  citizenship. 
"a   gkeat   service" 

This  In  Itself  is  a  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  hxmaanlty.  namely  to  define  clearly  and  to 
honor  the  national  subjects  of  the  world 
conrnmnlty,  and  to  classify  them  in  a  Jurid- 
ical condition,  worthy  thereby  of  being  rec- 
ognized and  respected  by  all.  and  from  which 
there  may  derive  an  orderly  and  stable  sys- 
tem of  international  life. 

You  give  sanction  to  the  great  principle 
that  the  relations  between  peoples  should  be 
regulated  by  reason,  by  Justice,  by  law,  by 
negotiation;  not  by  force,  nor  by  violence, 
not  by  war,  not  by  fear  or  by  defeat. 

Thus  it  must  be.  Allow  us  to  congratulate 
you  for  having  had  the  wisdom  to  ,ppen  this 
hall  to  the  younger  peoples,  to  those  states 
which  have  recently  attained  Independence 
and  national  freedom.  Their  presence  Is  the 
proof  of  the  imiversality  and  magnanimity 
which  inspire  the  principles  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Thus  it  mxist  be.  This  is  our  praise  and 
our  good  wish;  and,  as  you  can  see,  we  do  not 
attribute  these  as  from  outside;  we  derive 
them  from  inside,  from  the  very  geiUus  of 
your  institution. 

S.  Your  charter  goes  further  than  this,  and 
our  message  advances  with  it.    You  exist  and 


operate  to  unite  the  nations,  to  bind  states 
together. 

Let  us  use  this  second  formula:  to  bring 
the   ones   together  with  the  others. 

You  are  an  association.  You  are  a  bridge 
between  peoples.  You  are  a  network  of  re- 
lations between  states.  We  would  almost 
say  that  your  chief  characteristic  is  a  reflec- 
tion, as  it  were,  In  the  temporal  field,  of 
what  otir  Catholic  Church  aspires  to  be  in 
the  spiritual  field:  unique  and  universal. 

In  the  Ideological  construction  of  man- 
kind, there  is  on  the  natural  level  nothing 
superior  to  this.  Your  vocation  Is  to  make 
brothers  not  only  of  some  but  of  all  peoples, 
a  difficult  undertaking,  indeed;  but  this  it  is, 
your  most  noble  undertaking.  Is  there  any- 
one who  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing thus  progressively  to  the  establishment 
of  a  world  authority,  able  to  act  efficaciously 
on  the  Juridlcial  and  political  levels? 

WISH  RETTERATED 

Once  more  we  reiterate  our  good  wish: 
Advance  always.  We  will  go  further,  and 
say:  strive  to  bring  back  among  you  any 
who  have  separated  themselves,  and  study 
the  right  method  of  uniting  to  yotu-  pact  at 
brotherhood.  In  hotior  and  loyalty,  those  who 
do  not  yet  share  in  It. 

Act  so  that  those  still  outside  will  desire 
and  merit  the  confidence  of  all;  and  then  be 
generous  in  granting  such  confidence.  You 
have  the  good  fortune  and  the  honor  of  sit- 
ting in  this  assembly  of  peaceful  community; 
hear  \is  as  we  say:  insure  that  the  reciprocal 
trust  which  here  units  you,  and  enables  you 
to  do  good  and  great  things,  may  never  be 
undermined  or  betrayed. 

4.  The  Inherent  logic  of  this  wish,  which 
might  be  considered  to  pertain  to  the  very 
structure  of  your  organization,  leads  us  to 
complete  it  with  other  formulas.  Thus,  let 
no  one,  Inasmuch  as  he  is  a  member  of  your 
union,  be  superico'  to  the  others;  never  one 
above  the  other. 

This  is  the  formula  of  equality.  We  are 
well  aware  that  it  must  be  completed  by  the 
evaluation  of  other  factors  besides  simple 
membership  In  this  institution;  but  equality, 
too,  belongs  to  its  constitution. 

You  are  not  equal,  but  hwe  you  make 
yourselves  equal. 

For  several  among  you,  this  may  be  an  act 
of  high  virtue;  allow  us  to  say  this  to  you,  as 
the  representative  of  a  religion  which  accom- 
plishes salvation  through  the  humility  of  its 
divine  founder.  Men  cannot  b«  brothers  If 
they  are  not  humble. 

It  is  pride,  no  matter  how  legitimate  it  may 
seem  to  be,  which  inovokes  tension  and 
struggles  for  prestige,  for  predominance, 
colonialism,  egoism;  that  is,  pride  disrupts 
brotherhood. 

5.  And  now  our  message  reaches  its  high- 
est point,  which  is,  at  fij^t,  a  negative  point. 

You  are  expecting  us  to  utter  this  sen- 
tence, and  we  are  well  aware  of  its  gravity 
and  solemnity: 

Not  the  ones  against  the  others,  never 
again,  never  more! 

It  was  principally  for  this  purpose  that  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  arose: 
against  war,  in  favor  of  peace ! 

Listen  to  the  lucid  words  of  the  great  de- 
parted John  Kennedy,  who  proclaimed,  four 
years  ago:  "Mankind  must  put  an  end  to 
war,  or  war  will  put  an  end  to  mankind." 

Many  words  are  not  needed  to  proclaim 
this  loftiest  aim  of  your  Institution.  It  suf- 
fices to  remember  that  the  blood  of  millions 
of  men,  that  numberless  and  unheard  of 
sufferings,  useless  slaughter  and  frightful 
ruin,  are  the  sanction  of  the  pact  which 
unites  you,  with  an  oath  which  must  change 
the  future  history  of  the  world : 

"war  mvER  again" 
No  more  war,  war  never  again  I    Peace,  it 
is  peace  which  must  guide  the  destinies  of 
people  and  of  all  mankind. 
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firatltude  to  you,  glory  to  you,  who  for  30 
J^  have  labored  for  peace.  Gratitude  and 
yfrl  to  you  for  the  conflicts  which  you  hav« 
Knted  or  have  brought  to  an  end.  The 
«MUlts  of  your  efforts  in  recent  days  in  favor 
nfoeace  even  if  not  yet  proved  decisive,  ars 
such  M  to  deserve  that  we,  presuming  to 
interpret  the  sentiments  of  the  world,  ex- 
nrcss  to  you  both  praise  and  thanks. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  performed  and  you 
continue  to  perform  a  great  work:  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind  in  the  ways  of  peace. 
The  United  Nations  Is  the  great  school  where 
that  education  is  imparted.  And  we  are  to- 
day in  the  assembly  hall  of  that  school. 

Everyone  taking  his  place  here  becomes  a 
pupil  and  also  a  teacher  in  the  art  of  btUldlng 
peace.  When  you  leave  this  hall,  the  wcwld 
l«)ks  upon  you  as  the  architects  and  con- 
structors of  peace. 

Peace,  as  you  know,  is  not  built  up  only 
by  means  of  politics,  by  the  balance  of  forces 
and  of  interests.  It  \s  constructed  with  the 
mind,  with  ideas,  with  works  of  peace. 

You  labor  In  this  great  construction.  But 
you  are  still  at  the  beginnings. 

Will  the  world  ever  succeed  in  changing 
that  selfish  and  bellicose  mentality  which, 
up  to  now,  has  been  Interwoven  into  so  much 
of  its  history? 

It  IB  hard  to  foresee;  but  it  is  easy  to  affirm 
that  it  is  toward  that  new  history— peacef\il 
truly  hiunan,  history,  as  promised  by  God 
to  men  of  good  will,  that  we  must  resolutely 
march;  the  roads  thereto  are  already  wdl 
marked  out  for  you;  and  the  first  Is  that  of 
disarmament. 

"LET   THE   ARMS   FALL" 

If  you  wish  to  be  brothers,  let  the  arms 
fall  from  your  hands.  One  cannot  love  while 
holding  offensive  arms. 

Those  armaments,  especially  those  terrlbls 
arms  which  modern  science  has  given  you, 
long  before  they  produce  victims  and  ruins, 
nourish  bad  feelings,  create  nightmares,  dis- 
tnist  and  somber  resolutions;  they  demand 
enormous  expenditures;  they  obstruct  proj- 
ects of  union  and  useful  collaboration;  they 
falsify  the  psychology  of  peoples. 

As  long  as  man  remains  that  weak,  change- 
able and  even  wicked  being  that  he  often 
shows  himself  to  be.  defensive  arms  will, 
unforttmately.  be  neecssary. 

You,  however,  In  your  courage  and  vallance, 
are  studying  the  ways  of  guaranteeing  the 
security  of  international  life,  without  having 
recourse  to  arms. 

This  is  a  most  noble  aim,  this  the  peoples 
expect  of  you,  this  must  be  obtained. 

Let  luianimous  trust  in  this  Institution 
grow,  let  its  authority  increase;  and  this 
aim,  we  believe,  will  be  secured. 

Gratitude  will  be  expressed  to  you  by  all 
peoples,  relieved  as  they  will  then  be  from 
the  crushing  expenses  of  armaments,  and 
freed  from  the  nightmare  of  an  ever  Immi- 
nent war. 

We  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  many  of 
you  have  considered  favorably  our  invitation, 
addressed  to  all  states  In  the  cause  of  peace 
from  Bombay,  last  December,  to  divert  to  the 
benefit  of  the  developing  countries  at  least  a 
part  of  the  savings,  which  could  be  realized 
by  reducing  armaments. 

We  here  renew  that  invitation,  trusting  In 
your  sentiments  of  humanity  and  generosity. 

6.  In  so  doing,  we  become  aware  that  we 
are  echoing  another  principle  which  is  struc- 
tural to  the  United  Nations,  which  is  its  pos- 
itive and  affirmative  high  point;  namely, 
that  you  work  here  not  only  to  avert  con- 
flicts between  states,  but  also  to  make  thun 
capable  of  working  the  ones  for  the  others. 

You  are  not  satisfied  with  facilitating 
mere  coexistence  between  nations:  you  take 
a  much  greater  step  forward,  one  deserving 
of  our  praise  and  our  support — you  organize 
the  brotherly  collaboration  of  peoples. 

In  this  way  a  system  of  solidarity  1b  wt 


up,  and  its  lofty  dvlllzed  alms  win  the  order- 
ly and  unanimous  support  of  all  the  family 
of  peoples  for  the  eommoii  good  and  for  the 
good  of  eacb  IndlvldttaL 

This  aspect  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  most  beautiful:  it  Is 
its  most  truly  human  visage;  it  is  the  ideal 
of  which  mankind  dreams  on  its  pilgrimage 
through  time;  It  Is  the  world's  greatest  hope; 
It  Is,  we  presume  to  say,  the  refiectlon  of  the 
loving  and  transcendent  design  of  God  for 
the  progress  of  the  human  family  on  earth — 
a  reflection  in  which  we  see  the  message  of 
the  Gospel  which  is  heavenly  become  earthly. 

Indeed,  It  seems  to  us  that  here  we  hear 
the  echo  of  the  voice  of  ovir  predecessors, 
and  particularly  of  that  of  Pope  John  xxm, 
whose  message  of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  was  so 
honorably  and  signiflcantly  received  among 
you. 

RIGHTS  PROCLAUnO) 

You  proclaim  here  the  fundamental  rights 
and  duties  of  man,  his  dignity,  his  freedom — 
and  above  all  his  religious  freedom.  We 
feel  that  you  thus  interpret  the  highest 
sphere  of  human  wisdom  and,  we  might  add, 
its  sacred  character.  Por  you  deal  here 
above  all  with  human  life;  and  the  life  of 
man  is  sacred;  no  one  may  dare -offend  It. 
Respect  for  life,  even  with  regard  to  the 
great  problem  of  birth,  must  flnd  here  in 
your  assembly  Its  highest  affirmation  and  Its 
most  reasoned  defense. 

You  must  strive  to  multiply  bread  so  that 
It  suffices  for  the  tables  of  mankind,  and  not 
rather  favor  an  artlflclal  control  of  birth, 
which  would  be  Irrational,  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish the  n\maber  of  guests  at  the  banquet  of 
life. 

It  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  it  Is  necessary  also  to  assure  to  each 
man  a  life  conformed  to  his  dignity.  This 
too  you  strive  to  perform.  We  may  con- 
sider this  the  f ulflllment  before  oxu-  very  eyes 
and  by  your  efforts,  of  that  prophetical  an- 
nouncement so  applicable  to  your  Institu- 
tion: "They  will  melt  down  their  swords  Into 
plowshares,  their  spears  Into  pruning  forks." 
Are  you  not  tislng  the  prodigious  energies 
of  the  earth  and  the  magnlflcent  inventions 
of  sdence.  no  longer  as  Instruments  of  death 
but  as  tools  of  life  for  humanity's  new  era? 
We  know  how  Intense  and  ever  more  ef- 
ficacious are  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  dependent  world  agencies  to 
assist  those  governments  who  need  help  to 
hasten  their  eccmomlc  and  social  progress. 

We  know  how  ardently  you  labor  to  over- 
come Illiteracy  and  to  spread  good  culture 
throughout  the  world;  to  give  men  ade- 
quate modern  medical  assistance;  to  employ 
In  man's  service  the  marvelous  resources  of 
sdence,  of  technique  and  of  organization — 
aU  of  this  is  magnlflelent,  and  merits  the 
praise  and  support  of  all.  Including  our  own. 
We  ourself  wish  to  give  the  good  exam- 
ple, even  though  the  smallness  of  our  means 
Is  inadequate  to  the  practical  and  quantita- 
tive needs.  We  intend  to  Intensify  the  de- 
velopment of  our  charitable  institutions  to 
combat  world  hunger  and  fulfill  world  needs. 
It  Is  thtis.  and  in  no  other  way,  that  peace 
can  be  built  up. 

7.  One  more  word,  gentlemen,  our  final 
word:  this  edifice  which  you  are  construct- 
ing does  not  rest  upon  merely  material  and 
earthly  fotmdations.  for  thus  it  woiild  be  a 
house  built  upon  sand;  and  above  all.  It  Is 
based  on  our  own  consciences. 

The  hour  has  struck  for  our  "conversion." 
for  personal  transformation,  for  Interior  re- 
newal. We  must  get  used  to  thlnkmg  of 
man  in  a  new  way;  and  In  a  new  way  also 
of  men's  life  In  c<»nmon;  with  a  new  man- 
ner, too,  of  conceiving  the  paths  of  history 
and  the  destiny  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "You  must  be  dothed 
In  the  new  self,  which  Is  created  In  God's 
Image,  Justified  and  sanctified  through  the 
truth"  (Epbeslans  It:  23). 


The  hour  has  struck  for  a  lialt.  a  moment 
of  recollection,  of  reflection,  almost  of  pray- 
er; a  moment  to  think  anew  of  our  c(xnmon 
origrin,  our  history,  omr  common  destiny. 

Today  as  never  before,  in  otir  era  so  marked 
by  human  progress,  there  is  need  for  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  conscience  of  man.  For 
the  danger  comes  not  from  progress  nor 
from  science:  Indeed,  if  properly  utilized, 
these  coiild  rather  resolve  many  of  the  grave 
problems  which  assail  mankind. 

No,  the  real  danger  comes  from  man  him- 
self, wielding  ever  more  powerful  arms,  which 
can  be  employed  equally  well  for  destruction 
or  for  the  loftiest  conquests. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  edifice  of  modem 
civilization  must  be  built  upon  spiritual 
principles  which  alone  cannot  only  support 
it  but  even  illuminate  and  animate  it. 

We  believe,  as  you  know,  that  these  indis- 
pensable principles  of  superior  wisdom  must 
be  founded  upon  faith  in  God,  that  unknown 
God  of  whom  Saint  Paul  spoke  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Areopagus:  unknown  to  them, 
although  without  realizing  it,  they  sought 
Him  and  He  was  close  to  them,  as  happens 
also  to  many  men  of  our  times. 

To  us,  in  any  case,  and  to  all  tliose  who 
accept  the  Ineffable  revelation  which  Christ 
has  given  us  of  Him,  He  Is  the  living  God, 
the  Father  of  all  men. 


Highway  Beantification 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NXW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  Is  being  given  the  opportunity 
this  week  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  more  beau- 
tiful America  and  against  rotidslde  ugli- 
ness. 

On  Thursday  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tion  Act  of  1965  will  come  to  a  vote  on 
the  floor.  We  must  vote  in  favor  of  the 
American  people  and  approve  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Title  in  of  this  bill  will  provide  for 
$230  million  of  new  funds  av^able  to 
States  in  the  next  2  shears  for  beautiflca- 
tion  efforts.  It  is  Important  to  point 
out  that  this  is  new  money,  available 
to  the  States  without  matching  fvmds . 
and  not  a  p^uiy  of  this  money  comes 
from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Therefore,  our  efforts  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople  a  more  beautiful  Nation  will 
not  in  any  way  utilize  money  which 
would  normally  be  earmarked  for  even 
1  foot  of  highway  construction.  We 
would  not  expect  our  States  to  sacrifice 
desperately  needed  highways  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  beauty. 

This  money  will  enable  the  States  to 
acquire  and  maintain  scenic  corridors 
along  the  highways.  It  also  will  allow 
acquisition  and  development  of  publicly 
owned  rest  and  recreation  areas  and  sani- 
tary and  other  facilities  reasonably  nec- 
essry  to  accommodate  the  traveling  pub- 
Uc. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  very  beneficial 
financial  Impact  this  bill  will  have  on 
each  and  every  State  In  our  Nation,  I 
am  happy  to  place  the  following  chart 
In  theRECx>RD: 
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Additi  mal  funds   atMilable  for  acquisition 

Improvement  of  scenic  land  strips  and 

roadside    development    pursuant    to 

Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965,  fiscal 

1966  and,  2967 


and 
for 


year  \ 


Alabam .. 

Alaska. 

Artzooa 

Arkansa  i 
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Colorad  l 

ConiMcl  cat 
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Hawaii. 

Idaho.. 
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Indiana. 
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New 
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Additional  amounts  aToll- 
ahle  eauivaJent  to  3  per- 
eent  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  apportioned 
for  Qacal  years— 


1060 


anla. 


C  roUna_. 
D  tkota 


Washing  «n_ 

West  Vli  jtol*. 

WlaconsI  ] 

Wyomta  [ .. 

DMrlet   f  ColmnbU.. 
Puerto  I  loo_ 


$2,304,170 
1.211.468 
1, 551. 701 
1,270,862 
9, 781. 205 
1. 559. 155 
1,440,203 

440.247 
2,406.936 
2,231,862 

796,795 

665,073 
5, 621. 723 
2,750,900 
1,682,605 
1,236.232 
2,108,665 
2,800,063 

505,217 
1,881.206 
2.283.678 
4,268.150 
2,880,727 
1,466.177 
2,930,034 
1,214.501 

949.  OOS 

682,400 

506,746 
2, 747. 086 
1.216.304 
6.686.945 
1,387.897 

688.649 
S.  870. 423 
1. 666, 745 
1.868,917 
S.  017. 686 

464.876 
1, 106, 127 

888.719 
2. 717. 881 
6,647.808 
1,486,131 

697.309 
3.120.639 
2,210,622 
1,667.283 
1.400.347 
1.066.004 
1,362.728 

198,628 


1967 


Toal 112,676,000 


$2,495,113 

1, 207.  744 

1,  742.  506 

1, 093.  562 

10, 437. 680 

1,526,908 

2, 148, 991 

287.600 

2,595.420 

1.960.232 

902,813 

704.496 

6,338,953 

2, 624. 324 

1.097,459 

1.250,358 

2.341,256 

2.723.924 

596.288 

1, 784, 912 

2.420.602 

3, 651. 544 

2. 777. 168 

1.426.685 

2,943,740 

1,338.242 

951,064 

818,806 

650,717 

2,905.679 

1.440.553 

6. 246. 192 

1,513.415 

732.708 

6,638.081 

1.479,449 

1.974.999 

6. 560, 152 

650,573 

948,060 

1,143,265 

2.530,284 

6.237,533 

1,624,918 

753,580 

3,331,429 

2,618,414 

2,336,689 

1,418,234 

1,136.602 

1,344,030 

198,066 
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Speaker, 
way  In 
variet3 
aerody  tiamics 


EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

the  research  activities  under- 

Alabama  are  noteworthy  for  their 

They  range  from  hypersonic 

to  water  resources. 

State  and  various  of  its  agencies 

In  these  extensive  research 

because  the  people  of  Alabama 

the  need  for  expanding  knowl- 

an  essential  part  of  economic 


^;aged 


The 
are 

projects 
recognze 
edge  S5 
develo]  «nent. 

A  su  [nmary  of  some  of  these  research 
projec  s  is  presented  in  the  following 
materlil: 
Rese^rcli  in  spinning  techniques  to  meet 
use  the  Alabama  cotton  crop  In  the 
textile  mills  Is  conducted  In  the  area 
technology. 


The  second  ot  Auburn's  research  centers  Is 
the  Aubtim  Research  Foundation;  Incorpo- 
rated In  1944  to  receive  and  handle  contrsM;ts 
with  outside  governmental  or  private 
agencies. 

The  foundation  sponsored  a  total  of  31 
projects  during  the  past  fiscal  year  with  con- 
tracts amounting  to  approximately  $2.8  mil- 
lion.   , 

When  the  Alabama-built  Saturn  I  beamed 
to  million  of  people  a  live  televised  account 
of  its  orbital  approach  early  In  1964,  it  was 
utilizing  a  transmitter  designed  and  biiilt  by 
electrical  engineers  at  Auburn. 

Other  research  in  this  area  includes  the  de- 
signing and  testing  of  antenna  of  the  type 
used  in  space  commiuiicatlon. 

Another  study  Is  directed  at  insiuing  sta- 
bility of  the  automatic  control  systems  on 
large  missiles. 

Data  developed  by  mechanical  engineers 
at  Auburn  through  studies  involving  fracture 
toughness  of  high  strength  metals  is  now  in- 
corporated In  the  metallurgical  specifications 
fCM-  use  of  high  strength  steels  in  missiles. 

Seven  volxunes  of  aerodjmamic  design  data 
were  compiled  and  later  condensed  to  a  single 
handbook  by  Auburn  aerospace  engineers. 
The  handbook  is  now  in  use  by  Interested 
Government  agencies  and  Industry. 

Another  major  area  of  research  at  Auburn, 
far-reaching  in  its  application  to  Alabama's 
economic  and  industrial  future,  is  that  co- 
ordinated through  a  newly  created  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Institute. 

Federal  legislation  provides  support  for 
administering  such  an  institute  in  each  of 
the  50  States.  Auburn  was  designated  by  the 
1963  legislature  as  the  location  for  Alabama's 
Institute. 

The  Institute  received  one  of  the  first 
matching  fund  grants  awarded  \uider  the 
natlomU  program  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — a  project  on  the  dynamics  of  chem- 
ical and  physical  characteristics  of  water, 
bottom  muds,  and  aquatic  life  In  a  large 
river  impoundment. 

Among  other  activity  coordinated  through 
the  Institute  will  be  some  phase  of  training 
or  research  programs  relating  to  water  re- 
sources, already  underway  In  many  depart- 
ments of  the  nine  academic  schools  at  Au- 
burn University. 

The  institute  at  Auburn  will  be  dedicated 
to  maximxun  efforts  in  wise  conservation  and 
use  of  abundant  water  resources  in  Alabama, 
since  the  State  has  one-fourteenth  of  the 
Nation's  siu-face  water  and  some  of  the  most 
important  ground  water  bearing  formations 
In  the  United  States. 

The  last  of  the  three  Industrial  research 
strongholds  In  the  State  Is  represented  by  the 
relatively  new  University  of  Alabama  Re- 
search Institute  and  Industrial  Research 
Park  in  Himtsvllle. 

Located  on  the  western  edge  of  Hunts- 
vlUe,  the  facility  provides  a  park-like  de- 
velopment and  favorable  operating  environ- 
ment for  a  combination  of  Industrial,  re- 
search, and  educational  activities. 

The  building  was  occupied  in  June  1964 
and  is  one  of  two  modem  buildings  on  the 
330-acre  Huntsvllle  campus. 

The  research  Institute  was  established  to 
provide  research  support  for  those  who  may 
seek  its  services.  The  building  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $1.5  million,  contains 
64.000  square  feet  of  fioor  space,  and  houses 
a  Unlvac  1107  computer  and  laboratories  de- 
signed as  specialized  facilities  for  effective 
tise  in  planned  research  activities. 

Initial  capabilities  have  been  established 
In  the  aerospace  and  missile-related  physi- 
cal and  engineering  sciences.  Approximately 
60  people  now  devote  all  or  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  institute's  research  program. 

Through  this  staff,  the  Institute  has  cur- 
rent capabilities  In  h3rpersonlc  aerodynam- 
ics; electromagnetic  radiation  phenomena. 
Including  axnmunication  theory  and  micro- 
wave transmlsslson  through  plasma;  applied 
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mathematics;  control  theory;  and  physic* 
Including  optics,  nuclear,  theoretical,  ana 
chemical  physics. 

Total  amount  of  research  contract  and 
grants  In  force  is  approximately  $700,000  and 
Is  increasing.  Currently  averaging  about  ij 
in  number,  these  contracts  and  grants  sup- 
port the  programs  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  in  th« 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Institute  benefits  Industry  in  many 
ways  other  than  laboratory  research. 

Through  the  strong  support  it  gives  the 
science  and  engineering  programs  of  tlie 
University  of  Alabama  In  Himtsvllle.  it  pro- 
vides a  unique  educational  and  research  ex- 
perience both'^  depth  and  breadth  for  em- 
ployees  of  industries  in  the  area. 

Approximately  78  percent  of  enrollment 
In  these  programs  in  the  past  fall  quarter 
was  made  up  of  Government  and  industrial 
employees. 

As  a  part  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Huntsvllle,  the  institute  helps  provide  the 
stimulating  environment  which  Industries, 
particularly  those  with  advance  technology^ 
need  for  their  scientists  and  engineers. 

For  example,  the  institute  provides  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  seminars  and  lectures  by 
outstanding  scientists  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  These  are  well  attended  by 
representatives  of  industry  and  Government 

Also,  results  of  research  currently  being 
performed  becomes  readily  available  througli 
technical  publications  In  Industry,  where 
they  can  often  be  applied  to  development  of 
new  products  and  processes. 

Although  current  capabUity  at  the  insti- 
tute is  heavily  weighed  toward  aerospace  and 
missile-related  sciences  in  engineering,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  research  programs  of  inter- 
est to  other  Industries  In  the  State  will  be 
developed  as  the  staff  grows  and  the  labora- 
tories become  more  fully  equipped  and 
Instrumented. 


The  Canal  Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  announcement  that  the  United 
States  and  Panama  are  in  agreement  in 
principle  on  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty 
Is  a  strong  and  efTectlve  step  toward 
cementing  political  solidarity  in  this 
hemisphere. 

This  agreement  Is,  of  course,  the  result 
of  long,  patient  and  deliberate  efforts  to 
find  a  workable  solution  to  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Panama  Canal  situation. 

The  Baltimore  Sim  commented  on 
September  27  that  these  efforts  "now  ap- 
pear to  have  paid  off,"  and  it  looked 
down  the  road,  as  we  all  should  do,  when 
it  said: 

The  fact  that  the  two  countries  have  found 
a  formula  for  a  treaty  on  the  old  canal  means 
that  the  formula  for  the  next  treaty,  one 
appropriate  for  the  mid-20th  centui-y,  should 
not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at. 

The  Sim's  editorial  brings  into  focus 
the  solution  to  the  problem  which  has 
long  embarrassed  us  in  Panama  and 
Latin  America,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  it  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  all  Members  may  read  it : 


,«vnm  the  BaltlmOTe    (Md.)   Sun,  Sept.  27, 
1"'"  19651 

Thk  Canal  Zomi 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  has  been  a  modern 
mbftrrassment  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
ne  band  this  country  was  urging  Western 
Jn^nds  to  rid  themselves  of  former  colonies 
.nd  warning  the  resiUtlng  new  naUons  about 
tiw  new  sophisticated  colonialism  of  Inter- 
Mtional' communism.  On  the  other  hand. 
rLjoad  strip  of  land  down  the  middle  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  Panama,  was  governed  by 
this  country.  The  aura.  If  not  the  essence, 
of  colonialism  was  there. 

Intensive  efforts  to  find  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem,  harmonizing  the  Panamanl- 
and  and  the  American  Interests,  began  after 
r^ioody  riot  there  In  1964.  They  now  ap- 
pear to  have  paid  off.  President  Johnson 
blT  announced  the  two  nations  are  in  agree- 
ment In  principle  on  a  new  treaty.  The 
treaty  proposal  reflects  the  diplomatic  reality 
of  Panamanian  sensitivity  to  colonial-like 
arrangements  by  making  the  Canal  Zone  a 
part  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  It  reflects 
toe  strategic  reality  of  American  sensitivity 
on  the  question  of  mUltary  defense  of  the 
canal  by  giving  this  country  the  right  to 
maintain  its  bases  there.  The  canal,  Itself, 
would  be  Jointly  operated. 

Ahead  llee  the  decision  on  a  new.  larger 
Central  American  canal,  possibly  in  Panama. 
The  fact  that  the  two  countries  have  found 
a  formula  for  a  treaty  on  the  old  canal  means 
that  the  formula  for  the  next  treaty,  one 
appropriate  for  the  mld-20th  centtiry.  should 
not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at. 


Panamanian  Sovereignty  Over  Panama 
Canal— Editorial  Reaction  to  Proposed 
Surrender 


declared  by  the  OAS  to  be  Oommunlst-orga- 
nlzed.  And  now  the  Panamanians  get  up 
from  the  table  with  the  whole  pot. 

What  have  the  Americans  been  doing?  In- 
stead of  playing  poker,  they  have  been  play- 
ing Old  B4ald.  They  must  have  been  doing 
something  to  fill  up  the  boredom  of  18 
months  with  nothing  to  do — ^because  surely 
they  have  not  been  pressing  the  Panama- 
nians for  anything.  One  would  think  that 
even  propaganda  for  the  homefolks  would 
demand  at  least  some  face-saving  formula, 
some  complicated  device  that  would  conceal 
abject  sxurender  to  a  gang  of  blackmailers. 
But  the  American  diplomats  have  been  so 
brazenly  intent  on  dismembering  American 
power  and  prestige  that  they  feel  it  Is  neces- 
sary only  to  wait  18  months  to  grant  what 
they  could  have  granted  as  well  on  the  very 
first  day. 

The  effect  of  withdrawing  American  sover- 
eignty over  the  canal  and  Increasing  the  graft 
to  the  rich  Panamanian  demagogs  is  obvious. 
We  will  be  allowed  the  headache  of  running 
the  canal  as  long  as  It  seems  convenient,  but 
we  win  have  no  effective  protection  against 
Communist  seizure  or  sabotage.  Under  a 
statuB-of -forces  agreement,  American  troops 
will  still  be  on  guard  at  canal  installations; 
but  troops  are  Ineffective  in  a  situation  where 
sovereign  control  Is  vested  In  a  weak  govern- 
ment, where  the  regular  security  staff  Is  filled 
out  and  controlled  by  other  nations,  and 
where  the  key  technical  poeitlons  have  been 
tiimed  over  to  the  direction  of  a  govern- 
ment that  may  easily  fall  under  alien  control. 
In  a  moment  of  crisis,  the  canal  coiild  be 
closed  to  otir  warships,  and  otu"  ocean-to- 
ocean  shipping  could  be  strangled.  Let  us 
Join  with  Lyndon  Johnson  In  shouting, 
"Hooray  for  their  side." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTLVANU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AUVKS 

Tuesday,  October  5. 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reac- 
tions to  the  recently  proposed  giveaway 
of  the  Panama  Canal  have  been  extensive 
and  immediate.  Among  the  clippings  of 
editorials  recdved  by  me  is  one  in  the 
September  27,  1965,  issue  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Va..  News-Leader,  which  I  quote: 
HooRAT  FOR  THEnt  Smc 

President  Johnson  announced  on  Friday 
that  Panama  and  the  United  States  have 
agreed  to  a  new  canal  treaty.  After  18 
months,  three  points  have  been  settled  by 
negotiators,  to  wit:  (1)  The  1903  treaty  will 
be  abrogated.  (2)  The  new  treaty  will  effec- 
tively recognize  Panama's  sovereignty  over 
the  area  of  the  present  canal  zone.  (3) 
Panama  will  share  in  the  direct  and  indirect 
benefits  of  having  the  canal  within  its 
borders. 

Agreement  on  these  three  points  leaves 
only  one  question  yet  to  be  settled,  namely, 
what  on  earth  have  the  American  negotiators 
been  doing  for  18  months?  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  points  that  have  been  the  aim  of 
international  communism  for  years.  They 
are  not  concessions;  they  add  up  to  a  total 
giveaway.  When  the  Americans  sat  down  to 
negotiate,  they  held  almost  all  the  cards: 
Legal  right,  a  humanitarian  record,  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  Panamanian  econ- 
omy, and  the  power  to  give  or  withhold  a 
whole  new  canal.  The  Panamanians  held 
only    one    card,    the    1964    January    riots, 


Highway  Beaatification  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


or  TBEAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted,  I  am  inserting  two  edi- 
torials— one  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  the  other  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  issues  of  October  2, 
1965,  in  regard  to  the  highway  l)eautifl- 
cation  bill. 

The  exact  language  to  be  employed  in 
legislation  of  this  type  Is  imderstandably 
controversial  and  everybody  is  entitled  to 
his  own  viewpoint  Some  have  financial 
interests  at  stake  and  are  concerned  that 
their  rights  be  protected  insofar  as  rea- 
sonably possible. 

While  the  language  of  the  bill  is  con- 
troversial, I  believe  the  people  of  our 
country  generally  feel  as  I  do  that  a 
highway  beautiflcation  program  is  very 
much  in  order.  As  we  approach  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  in  the  House  the 
following  editorials  may  be  of  interest: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  2,  1965] 
Seven  Ybais  L&Tia 

The  late  Senator  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  spoke 
for  too  many  Congressmen  when  he  re- 
marked in  1968  that  antlblUboard  leglsUtlon 
was  an  "esthetic"  plot  to  kUl  off  the  free 
enterprise  system.  This  la  nonsense.  But 
the  notion  has  lingered,  and  U  threaten*  to 


keep  the  present  highway  beautiflcation  bill 
from  becoming  law. 

The  measure  emerged  from  the  Senate  2 
weeks  ago,  buffeted  but  essentially  Intact. 
It  provides  for  the  virtual  elimination  of 
billboards  along  the  Nation's  major  highways 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Junkyards  would 
be  screened  from  adjoining  roads.  And  the 
losers— both  the  advertising  companies  and, 
aU  property  owners — would  be  liberally  com- 
pensated. 

Once  it  la  accepted  that  highway  bill- 
boards must  go  and  Junkyards  must  be 
screened,  the  bill  Iself  Is  about  as  fair  as  It 
can  be.  The  companies  involved  have  5  years 
In  which  to  amortize  their  Investments. 
Compensation  would  be  paid  not  only  for 
I>roperty  taken  but  also  for  restrictions  on 
the  "reasonable  use"  of  property.  This 
mean^  the  landowner  who  rents  billboard 
space  would  be  paid,  too,  even  though  he 
Is  cashing  In  only  because  a  tax-built  high- 
way happens  to  adjoint  his  property. 

Generous  It  Is.  but  opponents  arent  In 
the  mood  to  discuss  generoeity.  .  They  want 
the  bill  dead.  One  Congressman,  zerctng  In 
on  the  legislation  as  It  languished  In  the 
Riiles  Committee  earlier  this  week,  argued 
that  billboards  were  beautiful.  Another 
wondered  whether  those  landowners  who 
might  rent  billboard  space  In  the  future 
should  not  be  compensated  for  denial  of 
this  right.  Some  Congressmen  beUeve  the 
bUl  might  clog  the  courts  with  lawsuits 
l^ught  by  property  owners — as  If  no  refonn 
legislation  had  ever  been  tested  In  the  courts. 
On  balance,  the  highway  beautiflcation 
bill  Is  a  good  one.  Presidential  pressure  has 
certainly  been  brought  to  bear,  since  both 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Jcdinson  have  an 
Interest  In  the  bllL  But  the  billboard  de- 
bate goes  back  to  the  Elsenhower  years,  and 
everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said. 
It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  end  this  7-year 
dialog  and  pass  S.  2084  Into  law. 

[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Oct.  2, 1965] 

Speak  Up  foe  Beautt 

Now  Is  the  time  for  natxxre  lovers,  in  this 

city  and  elsewhere,  to  come  to  the  aid  of 

President     Johnson's     embattled     highway 

beautiflcation  bill. 

The  meastire  already  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. But  It  faces  stiff  opposition  In  the 
House,  where  It  will  come  up  within  a  few 
days. 

Lobbyists  fM-  the  bUlboard  and  Junkyard 
interests  have  been  hard  at  work  on  House 
Members.  They  have  prodiiced  all  sorts  of 
arguments  that  highway  beauty  would  cost 
too  much  or  Interfere  with  private  rights — 
by  which  they  mecui  the  right  to  dlsflgxu^ 
roadways  paid  for  by  the  public 

There  la  dango'  that  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram could  be  defeated — unless  the  voters 
who  want  a  beautiful  as  well  as  prosperous 
America  speak  up.        ' 

The  bin  which  the  House  will  consider  Is 
not  as  strcmg  as  It  should  have  been.  In  our 
opinion.  Nevertheless.  It  provides  controls 
over  unsightly  billboards  and  removal  or 
screening  of  auto  graveyards  and  other  ugly 
areas. 

If  you  would  rather  look  at  trees  and 
green  hillsides  than  detergent  ads  while 
you're  driving  •  •  •  If  you'd  rather  not  be 
confronted  with  thoiisands  of  rusting  auto 
carcasses  •  •  •  If  you  want  your  children  to 
have  a  heritage  of  beauty  •  •  •  get  busy  and 
do  something  about  It. 

A  letter,  a  wire,  a  phone  call  to  your  Con- 
gressman will  help  let  him  know  that  for 
every  lobbyist  Interested  In  blocking  this 
legislation,  there  are  hundreds  of  voters  who 
want  it. 

But  dont  put  It  off.  After  the  House 
makes  Its  decision,  whatever  you  say  will 
be  too  late. 
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Iiun  niratioB  of  Dr.  G.  Kenneth  Andeen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


OF    KANSAS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 

Mil  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
augu  -ation  of  a  new  president  on  a  col- 
lege campus  Is  a  historic  and  colorful 
event  In  the  life  of  the  academic  com- 
mimj  ty.  But  It  is  also  a  significant  oc- 
casloi  for  the  commimlty  and  State. 
Bethi  aty  College,  one  of  the  outstanding 
private  church-related  colleges  in  my 
cong  esslonal  district,  has  just  Inaugu- 
ratec  Its  seventh  president.  Dr.  G.  Ken- 
neth Andeen.  Dr.  Andeen's  inaugura- 
tion I  s  Bethany  president  signifies  a  time 
of  re4  edlcatlon,  new  direction,  and  great- 
er en  richment  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties :  or  Bethany  students.  I  take  this 
oppo:  tunlty  to  congratulate  Dr.  Andeen, 
and  he  college  for  the  important  cul- 
tural and  educational  mission  It  Is  per- 
form ng  for  the  area.  State,  and  Nation. 

Un  ler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  I  xcoRo,  I  include  the  following  edl- 
torla  s  from  the  Undsborg,  Kans.,  News- 
Reco  -d  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Times : 
Pronf  the  Llndsborg  (Kans.)  News-Record] 
Welcome.  Dr.  Aitdeen 

No\^  that  the  pomp  and  circumstance  is 

over,  and  It  is  time  to  settle  down  to  the 

routiJ  [6  of  day  to  day  life  In  Undsborg  and 

Be  tk&ny  College,  may  we  take  time  to  add 

V  elcome  to  Dr.  Andeen  and  his  family 

Ui  dsborg? 

official  welcomes  were  many,  and  I  am 
ti«artfelt,   but  atxne  things   were  left 
during  the  ceremonies,  or  else  were 
on  only  lightiy. 

Fritz  Carlson  came  the  closest  to 

It  Monday,  when  he  touched  on  the 

^operation  of  Bethany  College  and  the 

r  Llndsborg,  but  due  to  limited  time 

Id  not  go  Into  detail. 

people  of  Lliidsborg  are  pleased  with 

at>pointment  of  Dr.  O.  Kenneth  Andeen 

seventh  president  <^  Bethany  College 

e  looking  f co^rard  to  woiUng  with  him 

administration  at  Bethany  CoUege. 

of  the  underlying  tbemes  of  the  In- 

ceremonlee  Monday,  was  the  promise 

co^deratlon  for  the  future  of  the  stu- 

the  college,  and  the  faculty.    Such  a 

can    only    mean    continued    close 

between  the  people  of  Llndsborg 

college. 

College  is  £in  Important  part  of 
Lfndsborg  community,  and  when  the  coi- 
ns, the  community  gains,  Just  as  the 
benefits  when  the  community  bene- 
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development  program  hinted  at  dtir- 
.  Andeen's  response  at  the  inaugura- 
a  good  example  of  what  is  to  ccme  at 
in  the  future,  and  we  will  be  hear- 
lot  more  about  this  program  in  the 
uture. 


Yes  welcome  to  Llndsborg,  Dr.  Andeen;  we 
have  met  you,  and  we  Uke  what  we  see. 
Now  1  he  time  has  arrived  for  the  formalities 
to  be  «t  aside,  the  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  and 
the  U  sk  at  hand  taken  care  of. 

Thi  Job  is  not  going  to  be  easy  for  any  of 
us,  b  jt  we  are  sure  that  Bethany  CoUege 
can  ( spect  to  continue  to  receive  the  full 
coope  ration  of  the  people  of  Llndsborg. 

Ma  '  the  coming  association  be  a  mutually 
benel  cial  and  profitable  one  for  us  all. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star-TlmesJ 
Bethant  Serves  the  Arts  in  Kansas 

Bethany  College  at  Llndsborg,  Kans.,  one 
of  the  strong  church-related  Uberal  arts  In- 
stitutions in  the  State,  is  almost  synonymous 
in  the  minds  of  generations  of  Kansans  with 
its  renowned  Messiah  chorus.  The  Installa- 
tion of  its  seventh  pre.?ident.  Dr.  G.  Kenneth 
Andeen,  last  Monday  directs  attention  to 
Bethany's  role  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
State. 

Pounded  in  1881  in  a  Swedish  farming  com- 
munity, the  Lutheran  school  almost  immedi- 
ately organized  the  first  chorus  to  sing  Han- 
del's Messiah  on  Palm  Sunday.  Since  that 
time  the  chorus  has  grown  to  hundreds  of 
voices  from  the  college  and  townsfolk,  at- 
tracting visitors  from  many  cities. 

Bethany's  imprint  on  the  area  was  estab- 
lished further  when  Dr.  Blrger  Sandzen,  head 
of  its  art  department  for  52  years,  pioneeded 
in  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  water  colors, 
and  prints  in  connection  with  the  yearly 
festival.  The  farming  community  provided 
means  for  thousands  of  persons  to  hear  good 
music  and  view  art. 

There  are  21  denominational  colleges  in 
Kansas.  Bethany  and  the  others  have  a  dis- 
tinct mission.  The  private  church -related 
college  plays  a  necessary  part  in  meeting  the 
demands  for  liberal  arts  coiu-ses  during  a 
period  of  extraordinary  growth. 

The  smaller  school  today  has  the  advan- 
tage of  close  personal  relationship  between 
student  and  teacher,  an  asset  that  tends  to 
be  lost  in  the  Impersonalizatlon  of  the  huge 
mass  educational  Institutions  throughout  the 
Nation.  Dr.  Andeen  assumes  the  direction 
of  a  school  with  a  splendid  record  of  service 
in  the  Swedish — and  Kansas — tradition. 


Billboard  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

I      HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  BERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
ladybird's-eye  view  of  billboard  legisla- 
tion as  seen  by  Peg  Bracken: 
(By  Peg  Bracken) 

A  friend  of  mine  once  remarked,  when  we 
were  talking  about  highway  travel,  that  she 
tended  to  lose  Interest  Ln  the  scenery  as  soon 
as  the  Burma  Shave  signs  petered  out.  I 
think  of  her  now,  every  time  the  conserva- 
tlon-and-beautlflcatlon  program  comes  up. 

As  I  write,  it's  Lady  Bird  and  the  bUlboard 
lobbyists  neck-and-neck,  though  It  looks  as 
though  the  lobbyists  are  gaining  in  the 
stretch.  At  least,  they've  cut  down  the  dis- 
tance a  billboard  has  to  be  from  a  Federal 
highway,  from  1,000  feet  to  600. 

Just  how  far  away  Is  that?  Can  you  still 
read  "Cocktails  and  Classy  Cuisine,  Firelight 
Inn,  2  Miles,"  at  660  feet?  I  hope  so.  Be- 
cause sometimes  it's  these  little  things  that 
can  give  you  the  courage  to  press  on. 

Several  points  must  be  considered  here. 
For  one,  In  some  places  billboards  are  per- 
fectly OK.  Like  a  homely  hat  on  a  homely 
woman,  what  difference  does  it  make?  A  nice 
bright  airline  sign  Is  every  bit  as  pretty  as  an 
acre  of  old  war  housing  and  a  supermarket. 
A  big  motel  sign  Is  Just  as  esthetic  as  a 
crummy  gas  pump. 

Then  there  is  the  large-thought  factor. 
After  several  hundred  miles'  driving  down  a 
Federal  highway  through  nature's  wonder- 
land and  atarlng  at  aU  that  grandeur,  one 
tends  to  nm  out  of  large  thoughts.     Or, 


anjrway,  I  do,  and  I  get  Itchy.  I  find  thati 
welcome  the  sight  of  "Chuck  "n'  BWle's  orlgi. 
nal  Aztec  Pizza  Parlor,  5  Ml.  Ahead,  T&fe 
Quagmire  Tumoff,"  because  it  refurnish^ 
my  mind  with  things  to  think  about. 

Pizza,  for  Instance.  A  big  hot  savory  Aztec 
Pizza  with  maybe  some  mushroom-s  on  ^ 
What  do  you  suppose  they  charge  for  one? 

Then  I  think  for  awhile  about  Chuck  "n' 
Edle.  Are  they  man  and  wife?  Etoes  Chuck 
love  Edle?  Does  Edle  love  Chuck?  How  did 
they  ever  get  to  this  godforsaken  piac«i 
How  did  I? 

Soldiers  overseas  in  World  Wat  II  used  to 
miss  the  ads  In  the  stripped-down  maga- 
zines, remember? 

And  then  there  Is  the  matter  of  children 
When  do  the  kids  get  their  reading  practice 
without  any  billboards?  And  what  kind  oj 
car  games  are  they  going  to  play?  Counting 
Nebraska  licenses  went  out  with  the  75 -mile, 
per-hour  speed  limit.  But  the  little  onee 
used  to  be  able  to  count  the  O's  on  the  bill. 
boards,  or  the  doggies,  or  the  men  with  hatj 
on,  or  the  blonde  ladles.  I  always  say,  any. 
thing  that  shuts  the  kids  up  for  awhile  cani 
be  all  bad. 


We  Mass-Produce  Almost  Everything  ii 
This  Conntry — Except  Character 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  many  of  the  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  along  with  myself  were 
shocked  by  the  series  of  demonstrations 
which  have  occurred  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Young  men  and  women  calling 
themselves  students,  and  others,  have 
conducted  marches,  sit-ins,  and  lie-ins. 
Most  of  the  demonstrators,  as  well  as  the 
demonstrations,  were  a  disgrace  to  this 
Nation,  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
preserving  freedom  for  all  the  world's 
peoples. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  adver- 
tisement by  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 6  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  I 
believe  this  public  service  advertisement 
reflects  the  thinking  of  many  people  in 
the  United  States. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  you  wanted  some- 
thing, you  worked  to  earn  It.  Now  you  stage 
a  riot  to  get  it  given  to  you  at  someone  el.se's 
expense. 

If  your  father  or  grandfather  lost  his  job, 
he  took  whatever  work  he  could  get,  and  he 
went  (probably  walked  miles)  to  where  there 
was  work — any  honest  work — being  done. 
Now  hordes  of  relief  "clients"  refuse  a  Job 
unless  It  is  to  their  liking,  and  they  demand 
the  Job  be  brought  to  them  in  their 
community. 

This  Nation  was  built  by  immigrants  i  be- 
ginning in  the  1600's  and  earlier)  who  strug- 
gled here  for  opportunity,  and  would  have 
scorned  the  false  idea  of  something  for  noth- 
ing. Now  it  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal 
(and  all  too  often  the  only)  ambition. 

It  used  to  take  a  lifetime  of  gruelling  work, 
and  scrimping  for  a  family  or  a  country  to 
earn  a  lltle  surplus,  a  taste  of  security.  Now 
mobs  of  stupid  students  and  whole  emerging 
nations  demand  they  be  given  it,  out  of  your 
earnings  and  with  no  effort  on  their  part. 
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umorlty  groups  all  over  the  earth  seem 
♦/,  tialnk  the  world  owes  them  everything 
Ih-v^nt.  So  vlcioviB  destrucUveness 
zlleB  necessary  higher  texea  to  pay  for  mOTe 
^ce  to  protect  decent  citizens;  Higher 
toxU  tor  playgrounds  and  parks  which 
^Sums  promptly  make  unsafe;  higher 
SxM  for  schooling  for  gangs  who  don't  seem 
towant  or  are  unable  to  be  educated.  The 
minority  groups  whose  rlghU  no  one  seems 
to  consider  are  the  taxpayers  and  decent 
citizens— who  may  have  been  pampering  evU 
too  long.        ___^_^^^^__ 

A  Thing  of  Beauty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

0»   NBW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highway  beautification  program  launch- 
ed by  President  Johnson  and  the  legisla- 
tion he  has  proposed  to  implement  It 
have  been  hailed  by  many  newspapers 
long  concerned  with  what  has  happened 
on  the  roadsides  flanking  highways  In 
their  own  areas  and  in  their  States. 

These  newspapers  have  long  deplored 
the  conditions  found  on  highways  which 
have  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  Into 
shoddy  ugliness  because  of  the  lack  of 
control  over  the  clutter  of  billboards, 
honky-tonks,  and  similar  eyesores. 

One  of  New  Jersey's  flne  newspapers, 
the  Paterson  Call,  describes  in  an  edi- 
torial of  September  20  some  of  the  high- 
ways in  that  State  as  a  "disgrace"  and 
urges  swift  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
pending  legislation.  It  sees  In  the  legis- 
lation an  effective  means  of  protecting 
new  highways  from  the  fate  of  older 
ones. 

The  newspaper  succinctly  sums  up  all 
the  Issues  involved  by  asking  a  penetrat- 
ing question: 

Which  road  would  you  rather  drive  on: 
Route  17  with  Its  hot  dogs  and  carnivals,  or 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Parkway,  with  Its 
natural  beauty?     Why  any  argument? 

For  anyone  who  has  driven  on  both  of 
the  highways  mentioned,  the  answer  to 
the  question  is  obvious.  Actually,  there 
Is  no  choice  because  no  reasonable  motor- 
ist would  prefer  Route  17. 

The  excellent  editorial  follows: 
[P*om  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Call. 
Sept.  20,  1965] 
A  Thing  of  Beautt 

The  President's  highway  beautification  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  albeit  much 
revised  In  form.  It  is  still  a  good  bUl,  maybe 
20  years  too  late.  Nothing  short  of  an  earth- 
quake can  alter  the  horror  of  such  highways 
as  Route  17  or  Route  46.  These  are  a  cluttw 
of  honky-tonks,  discount  houses,  pizza  par- 
lors, and  eye-searing  billboards,  and  so  they 
will  remain  imtll  they  are  abandoned  and  the 
strip  slums  are  left  to  rot  into  the  soil.  For 
the  new  roads,  however,  there  Is  hope. 

In  the  Senate  measure  is  a  program  for 
limiting  biUboards  «md  screening  Junkyards 
from  view  along  266,000  miles  of  the  Nation's 
principal  roads.  These  are  the  new  roads; 
e.g..  Route  80.  The  bill  authorizes  $120  mil- 
lion a  year  to  be  spent  on  landscaping  and 
scenic  enliancement  along  all  Pederal-aid 
highways. 


This  bill  waa  fought  long  and  hard  In  the 
Senate.    Some  Members,  with  strong  support 
from  a  lobby  here  and  there,  contended  the 
bill  Is  too  strong,  that  It  impoees  hardships 
on  hotels,  re<rta\u*nt«,  and  other  roadside 
bvislneeses.    The  objection  Is  not  valid,  how- 
ever; signs  would  be  permitted  In  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  and  on  the  premises  of 
the  business  doing  the  advertising.    But  the 
bill  does  call  for  the  removal  of  all  signs  on 
the  226,000-mlle  primary  system.     Nominally 
there  la  now  a  program  of  biUboard  control 
on  the  41,000-mile  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem.   States  receive  a  bonus  of  0.5  percent  of 
construction  costs  tf  they  accept  the  restric- 
tions.    But  this  haa  been  Ineffective.    The 
President  wanted  to  make  penalties  stiff — 
too   stiff,   perhaps.    He   had   proposed   that 
States  falling  to  agree  to  Instoll  Junkyard  and 
billboard  controls  by  Janiiary  1,  1968,  lose  all 
their  Pederal-aid  highway  funds.    The  Sen- 
ate bin  would  limit  this  to  a  more  realistic 
10  percent  of  the  aid. 

UnfOTtunate  Is  a  condition  that  compels 
a  government  to  penalize  States  for  main- 
taining highways  that  disgrace  \is.  But  the 
States.  In  conspiracy  with  exploiting  inter- 
ests, have  been  wUllng  and  even  eager  to  do 
Just  this.  The  penalty  clatise  should  be 
strictly  enforced. 

The  House  now  gets  the  blU;  swift  passage 
appears  assured.  It  should  be  passed.  A 
2 -second  test:  Which  road  would  you  rather 
drive  on:  Route  17  with  Its  hot  dogs  and  car- 
nivals, or  the  Palisades  Interstate  Parkway, 
with  Its  natural  beauty?  Why  smy  argu- 
ment? 


Fund  Saying  Seen  Losing  Fleet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MAKTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5. 1965 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
and  such  varied  statements  and  proposals 
have  been  forthcoming  in  recent  weeks, 
from  Government  sources  and  from 
within  the  Industry  Itself,  that  the  status 
and  the  future  of  the  American  maritime 
Industry  must  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
fusion to  not  only  the  general  public, 
but  to  some  in  the  Congress  as  well. 

Most  helpful  In  understanding  just 
what  are  the  basic  Issues  Involved  in  the 
current  administration-Industry  hassle 
concerning  this  Important  segment  of 
our  Nation's  economy  Is  an  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  October  4,  entitled, 
"Around  the  Waterfront:  Fund  Saving 
Seen  Losing  Fleet,"  written  by  Helen 
Dellch  Bentley,  the  Sun's  maritime  edi- 
tor, possibly  the  most  knowledgeable 
writer  in  the  maritime  field.  This  article 
puts  forth  in  clear  language  the  prob- 
lems and  suggested  solutions.  It  de- 
serves the  thorough  consideration  of 
everyone  in  and  out  of  Government  who 
should  be  informed  on  these  controversial 
issues: 
[Prom   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,    Oct.    4, 

1965] 

Abound  the  Watertbont  :  Fund  Saving  Seen 

Losing  Fleet 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

Washington,    October   3. — The    American 

maritime  Industry  Is  faced  with  a  challenge 

such  as  It  has  never  faced  before. 

And  It  Is  one  time  the  Industry  must  get 
together,  work  as  a  unit  and  forget  each 


selfish  Intereet  If  the  shlpbuUdes*.  "fchlpown- 
ers,  and  labor  Intend  to  combat  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  Interagency  Maritime  Taek  Force 
and  fight  for  a  strong  and  bigger  American 
merchant  marine. 

When  one  consldes  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
errmient  is  about  to  spend  $2  billion  to  devel- 
op a  single  type  of  airplane — a  supersonic 
plane — and  no  one  is  complaining  about  this 
expenditure,  then  the  maritime  Industry 
should  sit  back  and  ask  itself  plenty  of  ques- 
tions about  what  It  has  done  wrong  in  the 
past.  

SUBSIDIES   AND   VXJkXZ   TXTSV 

The  expenditure  for  that  single  airplane 
Is  about  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  spent  In  oper- 
ating differential  subsidies— allowing  for  re- 
captiu-e  paid  back  by  the  shipping  Industry 
when  business  has  been  good — since  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  was  passed  In  1936. 

That  covers  a  period  of  29  years. 

And  yet  all  that  has  been  heard,  particu- 
larly since  Nicholas  Johnson  became  »4arl- 
tune  Administrator,  Is  the  amount  of  subsidy 
paid  by  the  Government  for  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

That  amount  comes  to  "peanuts"  or  noth- 
ing when  one  conatders  the  value  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  this  country's 
economic  welfare  as  well  as  its  national 
defense. 

SUBSmtES  TO  rABics 

That  amoimt  ocxues  to  "peanuts"  or  noth- 
ing when  one  consider*  the  gigantic  subsidies 
paid  out  to  the  farm  Industry  every  year. 

That  amount  comee  to  "peanuts"  or  noth- 
ing when  one  considers  the  expenditure  or 
Investment  for  a  single  airplane. 

Inasmuch  as  the  maritime  Industry  Is  buf- 
feted from  all  sidee  of  the  Government  about 
the  subsidy  money,  about  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping American-subsidized  agricultural  sur- 
pluses on  Amerlcan-fi8«  ships,  about  every- 
thing In  general.  It  mxist  mean  that  the 
maritime  Industry  Itself  has  faUed  aome- 
where  along  the  line. 

It  has  faUed  to  properly  sell  Its  st<»T?,  Its 
value,  Its  worth  to  the  Nation. 


STEBNGTH  AND  ^UPOWEB 

Prom  time  Immemorial,  the  cotintrles  that 
have  been  the  strongest  In  the  wt^ld  are 
those  with  strong  seapower.  When  a  co\m- 
try's  maritime  strength  wanes.  It  has  not 
been  too  long  befcM*  that  nation  Itself  be- 
gan to  wane. 

And  yet  today  novices  are  trying  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  United  States  no  longer  needs 
any  particular  shipbuilding  capacity  to  speak 
of,  or  many  merchant  ships. 

And  the  plsm  that  Is  simmering  within  the 
Government  is  the  thinking  of  those  novices. 

CONCEBN  SEEMS  LACKING  , 

But  Russia — the  country  with  which  we 
compare  all  of  our  other  forms  of  power — is 
well  aware  of  the  historical  fact  that  the 
country  with  seapower  is  the  powerful  coun- 
try. Russia  Is  building  a  merchant  marine 
that  wUl  surpass  that  of  the  United  States 
within  2  years. 

But  nobody  within  the  U.S.  Government 
appears  to  take  any  heed  of  that  fact. 

When  a  top  Navy  admiral  waa  asked  re- 
cently whether  this  waa  true  about  Russia, 
he  replied  that  It  was.  When  he  was  asked 
what  was  being  done  to  offset  It,  he  simply 
shrugged,  looked  sad,  and  said,  "Nothing." 

Japan  has  recently  reported  that  for  the 
first  time  In  its  history,  its  mercantUe  fleet 
has  exceeded  the  10  million  gross  ton  mark. 
Japan  now  has  10,814,000  gross  tons  of  mer- 
chant vessels  and  proposes  to  build  an  addi- 
tional 7,430,000  gross  by  1968. 

In  a  speech  in  Washington  last  week,  the 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
L.  Eldon  James,  pointed  out  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
had  to  pay  Great  Britain  more  than  $100 
mllUon  to  charter  the  Queen  ElUsaheth  and 
Queen  Mary  as  troop  transports. 
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PLANES  r4t.T.¥n  SNO170H 

.  BotMrt  S.  licNaxnara.  Secretary  of 
told  a  House  Merchant  Uarlne  Com- 
sat troopships  no  longer  were  necee- 
-use  airplanes  wtxuld  be  adeqxiate  to 

aU  ocnnbat  troops. 

i^et  when   Cuba  threatened   to  turn 

"*,  the  American-flag  passenger  ships 

on  a  standby  basis.    For  Vietnam, 

1  he  Navy's  troc^Mhips  were  takwi  off 

'    regular  run  and  used  to  transport 

Cavalry    (Airmobile)    Division    to 

Asia. 

flag  passenger  ships  are  doomed 

force  report. 

^eatton  that  seems  to  be  forgotten  is 

get  the  gigantic  airfields  in  places 

or  Korea  to  land  the  troops  In 

c  planes.    What  happens  when 

so  easily  disables  the  airstrips? 

UEFOBAI,  or  FOHZZGN  CRKWS 

]  egloo  commander  cited  the  recent 

'  foreign  crews  to  transp(»^  Amerl- 

BB  to  Vietnam  and  emphasized  that 

1  tleture  that  Congress  should  not  for- 

It  debates  maritime  matters." 

defense  costs  down  is  one  thing," 

"It  Is  fine,  it  is  important.    But 

it  down  by  planning  foreign  charter 

maritime  defense  is  a  dangerous  and 

I  amble.    It  is  one  that  recent  history 

we  can  ill  afford  to  take. 

proceed  to  build  the  fleet  we  need, 

new  maritime  research  and  develop- 

~  1  let  us  appropriate  adequate  funds 

the  newest  tyi>es  of  vessel  propul- 

i,  and  cargo-handling  techniques." 

OTHZa  PBOJECTS  APFROVEO 

J  oanned-space  research  projects,  our 

Icatlons  satellite  programs,  our  lunar 

sxplorations,  planning  and  research 

mr  resources  and  our  devoted  sup- 

holds  out  the  promise  for  future 

of  man's  opportunity  to  ad- 
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Is  here— now— It  wUl  be  here  to- 
rith  all  of  its  mysteries  and  c^por- 
It  Is  a  reality  and  we  must  face 
y  Its  problems  and  its  challenges. 
and  develojonent  necessary  to  en- 
merchant  marine  to  efficiently  con- 
Intematlooal  commerce  and  na- 
irlty,  also  deserves  our  reeoiuces 
levoted  support. 

marine  research  must  not  take 
.t  to  other  research  and  develop- 
lafcmlng." 

I  BIFBT7XLDEH  BACKS  RESEARCH 


M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
Council  of  America,  makes  similar 
oncemlng  research  In  his  most  re- 
con  munlque  to  Nicholas  Johnson,  the 
c  Id    ICarltlme    Administrator    who 
t  le  drums  so\indlng  that  the  subsl- 
tl  e  merchant  marine  are  too  much. 
Ifolnts  out  that  the  research  and  de- 
■  expenditures  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
;^on  have  amoimted  to  almost  noth- 
with  other  agencies.    The  only 
has  taken  any  money  has  been 
the     N3     Savannah:     when     the 
funds  "are  eliminated  from  the 
Administration's    flgures,"    Hood 
contrast  (with  the  other  agencies) 

striking." 
quickly  be  seen  that  maritime  re- 
development programs  have  not 
same  vision  or  support  that  has 
ass  gned  to  Navy,  aircraft,   and  aero- 
pro  ;rams,"  Hood  said. 
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,  Department  of  Defense  expendi- 
ilrcraf t  research,  plus  Federal  funds 
facilities,  have  greatly  ezceed- 
■  's  investment  in  merchant 
or  construction, 
the  vast  sums  ot  Federal  money 
the  last  decade  for  aircraft  re- 
development— and  supporting  fa- 
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duties — ^have  made  It  possible  for  our  air- 
frame Industry  to  remain  competitive  imder 
certain  circum/rtances  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
in  spite  of  higher  U.S.  wages  and  higher  U.S. 
materita  costs. 

"It  shoiild  not  be  too  difficult  to  prove 
that  Federal  support  of  a  comparable  magni- 
tude would  have  made  It  possible  for  our 
merchant  marine — and  supporting  ship- 
yards— to  be  competitive  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

"tJ-S.  airlines  would  today  be  In  dire  straits 
if  Federal  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment expendltvires  had  not  advanced  aero- 
nautics technology.  It  Is  bad  enough  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  carries  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce,  but 
worse  that  what  we  do  carry  is  in  old  ships 
built  in  World  War  n  days  and  in  a  few 
new  ships  which  are  basically  elaborations  of 
World  War  n  designs. 

"While  there  is  much  talk  of  advanced 
concept  merchant  ships,  the  planned  research 
and  development  expenditures  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  advanced  ships  and 
systems  for  fiscal  1966  are  only  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  such  a  minuscule  effort  will  hardly  ad- 
vance the  horizons  of  our  maritime  future 
A  condition  with  which  the  Industry  now 
suffers  due  to  a  lack  of  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  in  the  past  will  only  be  per- 
petuated." 

WmE    SUPPLT   FOB    SHIPS 

In  another  communique.  Hood  chlded 
Johnson  for  failing  to  relate  in  a  recent 
speech  he  gave  in  his  home  State  of  Iowa  that 
Iowa  like  every  other  State  in  the  Union  fur- 
nishes something  that  goes  into  the  con- 
struction of  every  ship  in  a  U.S.  yard.  For 
the  NS  SaTXinnah,  Iowa  provided  aluminum 
plate,  control  valves  and  pumps. 

All  Johnson  talked  about  in  Iowa,  Hood 
said,  was  the  payout  of  more  than  "$300  mil- 
lion in  subsidy  in  maintenance  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  every  year." 

So  the  Maritime  Administration  Is  going 
to  spend  a  whole  $250,000  next  year  for  re- 
search tmd  development  for  a  modem  mer- 
chant marine,  whUe  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  launches  a  $2  billion  research  and 
development  program  for  one  type  of  new 
airplane.  ' 

HOUSE  BILL  FOB  SEPARATE  MARnTMB 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  comparisons  are  fantastic  and  cer- 
tainly emphasize  what  was  cited  last  week  by 
three  Congressmen  who  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  Maritime  Administration 
an  Independent  agency  as  Is  the  PAA  so  that 
it  will  be  able  to  go  out  and  fight  freely  for 
the  merchant  marine  rather  than  be  sub- 
jected to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

And  at  the  same  time,  all  the  shipping 
interests  had  better  prepare  themselves  to 
fight  Jointly  in  behalf  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine  program,  or  the  American  maritime 
Industry  is  going  to  be  whittled  away  if  one 
group  concedes  on  one  point,  and  another 
on  tmother.  If  shipowners  say  they  will  go 
along  with  building  abroad,  thus  sabotaging 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  then  the  ship- 
owners can  bet  that  they  will  be  the  ones 
to  lose  out  the  next  time  around. 

TWO  LINES  AGREE  WITH  REPORT 

The  only  shipowners  we  know  of  who  sup- 
port the  task  force  report  are  two  whose 
ideas  are  contained  therein.  For  example, 
Leigh  White,  president  of  Marine  Transport 
Lines,  has  been  urging  building  abroad,  along 
with  permitting  American  subsidized  owners 
to  also  own  foreign  ships.  Those  are  among 
the  recommendations  in  the  report. 

Jacob  Isbrandtsen,  head  of  American  Ex- 
port Isbrandtsen  Lines,  has  been  calling  for 
change  in  the  subsidy  setup  so  the  trade 
routes  can  be  flexible  and  the  owners  be  paid 
on  an  incentive  basis;  he  also  has  been  urg- 
ing the  abolishment  of  American-flag  pas- 
senger ships. 
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Both  are  among  the  recommendations  in 
the  task  force  report. 

It  actually  Is  hard  to  conceive  the  great 
United  States  of  America  without  any  quecni 
of  the  seas  crossing  the  AOantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  particularly  the  North  Atlantic  tradi. 
route.    This  should  not  be. 


Time  for  Congress  To  Go  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ZLLDfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  opened  the  pages  of  the  September 
28  edition  of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun 
the  largest  of  the  three  daUy  newspapere 
published  In  the  12th  Illinois  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent.  The  lead  editorial  was  en- 
titled  "Time  for  Congress  To  Go  Home " 
and  accompanying  it  was  a  cartoon  in 
which  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress  appears  as  an  ultramodern  sky- 
scraper.  But,  this  massive  s^/ectacle  of 
glass,  stone,  and  steel  is  mounted  on  a 
timber  scaffolding  labeled  "Hasty  Ac- 
tion," and  the  flimsy  foundation  is  buck- 
ling and  breaking  with  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure. 

The  cartoon  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
the  Congressional  Record  but  the  time- 
ly and  sober-sensed  editorial  can.  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues  for 
thoughtful  reading: 

Tzta  FOB  Congress  To  Go  Hoice 
Like  an  overactive  gland,  a  Congress  that 
tries  to  do  everything  at  once  can  cause  seri- 
ous disorders  of  the  body  poUtlc. 

So  It  is  with  the  go-go  8S>th  Congress. 
Heavily  dominated  by  Democrats  swept  into 
ofBce  by  the  massive  Johnson  landslide,  it 
has  responded  willingly— indeed,  at  times 
overzealously — to  Presidential  requests  for 
expjansion  of  Federal  powers  and  programs. 
Proposals  which  any  other  Congress  would 
have  approached  with  caution,  the  89th  has 
rushed  to  embrace,  sometimes  enlarging  them 
even  beyond  Presidential  wishes.  As  a  re- 
sult, grandiose  legislation  aboimds — from 
medicare  and  a  new  C&blnet-level  Depart- 
ment on  Urban  Affairs  to  rent  subsidies  for 
moderate  income  families  and  Federal  aid 
to  struggling  artists. 

Some  of  the  legislation,  it  is  true,  merely 
offers  new  wrinkles  to  established  prc^rams. 
Although  these  modifications  usually  add  to 
the  budget,  they  are  at  least  rooted  In  some 
experience.  Quite  a  few  of  the  major  en- 
actments, however,  break  fresh  ground  aiid, 
sad  to  say.  were  discussed  only  hastily.  The 
ever-present  emphasis  was  on  prompt  de- 
livery, not  prudent  deliberation. 

And  the  press  for  more  and  more  legisla- 
tion continues.  A  prize  example  is  the  bill 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  gives  States  the  authority  to  en- 
act right-to-work  laws.  The  bill  raises  some 
important  philosophical  questions  which  law- 
makers choose  to  neglect  In  their  haste  to 
pass  the  measure  and  please  the  White  House 
and  labor  leaders.  There  really  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  bill  could  not  be  held  over 
until  next  year.  If  a  filibuster  against  repeal 
of  section  14,(b)  can  postpone  action  and  en- 
courage debate  of  the  fundamental  issues  In- 
volved, It  will  be  a  filibuster  properly  xised. 

The  need  for  delay  and  fuller  deliberation 
applies  equally  to  other  landing  legislation. 


ooneress  has  done  too  much  already.  Time 
IB  itfeded  to  assess  the  manifcdd  effects  of 
its  hyperactivity,  to  Judge— among  other 
things— whether  so  great  a  do«  at  oentral- 
laed  government  Is  the  cure  for  our  dooaes- 
tlc  ailments. 

Bight  now.  the  best  thing  Congress  can 
do  is  go  home. 


United  States  Again  Shows  Its 
Good  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
President  Johnson  has  announced  to  the 
world  this  Nation's  desire  for  an  end  to 
the  arms  race.  Through  his  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg, 
the  President  offered  a  new  and  imagina- 
tive proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
duce stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Many  such  proposals  in  the  past  have 
been  rejected  by  the  U.S.S.R.  But  that 
did  not  prevent  the  President  from  offer- 
ing a  new  one.  He,  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  in  the  free  world,  knows  that  a 
way  must  be  found  to  secure  a  just  but 
lasting  peace.  He  knows  the  alternatives 
are  untliinkable.  And  so  he  is  deter- 
mined to  push  forward  with  new 
proposals. 

As  the  Houston  Post  noted  recently: 

The  fact  that  oxir  desire  for  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  has  been  demonstrated  before  on 
many  occasions  with  little  apparent  result 
should  not  deter  or  discoiu^ge  the  United 
States  from  seeking  ways  to  end  a  danger 
that  threatens  all  mankind.  Someday,  some- 
how, a  formula  will  be  found  or  world  con- 
ditions wUl  permit  a  solution.  Thf  possi- 
bility that  the  time  is  now  is  always  with  us. 

I  recommend  this  thoughtful  editorial 
to  my  colleagues: 

[From   the   Houston   Poet,   Sept.   27,    1965] 
United  States  Again  Shows  Its  Good  Faith 

In  a  major  statement  before  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  has 
once  again  demonstrated  America's  good 
faith  In  seeking  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  be- 
fore on  many  occasions  with  Uttle  apparent 
result  should  not  deter  or  discourage  the 
United  States  from  seeking  ways  to  end  a 
danger  that  threatens  aU  mankind.  Some- 
day, somehow,  a  formula  will  be  found  or 
world  conditions  wUl  permit  a  solution.  The 
possibility  that  the  time  is  now  is  always 
with  us. 

The  U.S.  proposals  are  constructive,  and, 
'  if  any  other  nation  is  serious  about  nuclear 
controls,  worth  deep  consideration. 

In  making  his  suggestions,  Goldberg  prer- 
aced  them  with  the  long-standing  UB.  com- 
mitment to  minimum  inspection  safeguards 
in  enforcement  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

"We  do  insist."  said  Goldberg,  "on  the 
minimum  amount  of  Inspection  necessary 
under  the  present  state  of  science  to  give 
confidence  to  all  that  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  is  actually  being  observed." 

Goldberg's  nuclear  proposals  were  based 
upon  two  major  goals: 

1.  That  steps  be  taken  to  halt  the  ac- 
cumulation of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles. 


2.  That  a  verified  halt  in  production  of 
fissionable  material  for  weapon  uee  be  ac- 
complished together  with  transfer  of  these 
materials  In  peaceful  uses. 

Goldberg  proposed  that  in  connection  with 
a  halt  In  fissionable  material  production 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  participate 
in  the  demonstrated  destruction  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
their  stocks. 

Goldberg  said  the  United  States  is  ready 
to  transfer  60,000  kilograms  of  weapon-grade 
U-235  to  non-weapon  uses  If  Russia  wUl 
transfer  40,000  kUograms. 

He  further  said  that  the  United  States  is 
ready,  if  Russia  will  do  the  same,  to  place 
Plutonium  obtained  from,  the  destroyed 
weapons  under  the  International  Atomic 
Agency  or  under  equivalent  safeguards. 

In  another  portion  of  his  speech,  no  less 
important,  Goldberg  again  repeated  his  Na- 
tion's firm  determination  not  to  permit 
South  Vietnam  to  become  a  victim  of  Com- 
munist China's  aggressive  designs  in  Asia. 

"Our  goals  In  South  Vietnam,"  he  said, 
"are  plain  and  simple. 

"We  seek  only  to  insure  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam  with  freedom  from  attack 
and  the  opportunity  for  Its  people  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  •  •  • 

"We  stand  ready  to  withdraw  our  forces 
when  Communist  aggression  has  ended,  and 
South  Vietnam  Is  left  alone  to  determine  its 
own  destiny  In  Its  own  way  by  principles  of 
self-determination." 

Goldberg's  speech  was  an  Impressive  dem- 
onstration of  America's  concern  that  the 
search  for  peace  continue,  and  its  conviction 
that  selling  out  South  Vietnam  will  not  win 
lasting  peace  in  Asia. 


Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  time  of  change  and  agi- 
tation to  make  clvU  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunity a  reality  for  all,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  battle  does  not  involve 
only  our  Negro  citizens.  In  California 
and  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  a  substantial  population 
of  Americans  of  Mexican-American 
origin  also  suffer  the  consequences  of 
discrimination — unemployment,  lack  of 
education,  substandard  housing,  and  on 
and  on. 

A  principal  organization  in  the  strug- 
gle for  equal  rights  for  our  Mexican- 
American  citizens  Is  the  American  GI 
Forum,  which  Is  a  veterans  family  and 
patriotic  group  founded  In  1948.  The 
Forum  has  over  10.000  members  with  23 
State  groups  and  1,500  local  chapters, 
one  In  San  Jose.  Calif..  In  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent.  The  Washington  office, 
headed  by  the  Forum's  very  able  director, 
Rudy  L.  Ramos,  la  very  Interested  and 
active  in  national  legislation  revolving 
around  civil  rights  and  migratory  labor. 
One  of  the  Forum's  primary  aims  is  the 
education  of  Its  members  and  the  public 
and  one  instrument  for  this  is  their 
monthly  bulletin,  the  "Forumeer." 

The  17th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  GI  Forum  was  held  in  Kansas 


City,  Kans.,  on  August  5-8  of  this  year. 
At  the  convention,  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions of  importance  to  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  l^anish  speaking  people 
throughout  the  country.  To  highlight 
these  resolutions  and  the  vital  signifi- 
cance of  this  organization  to  a  sub- 
stantial population  of  citizens,  I  would 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  two 
of  the  resolutions  which  illustrate  the 
concerns  and  purposes  of  the  American 
GI  Forum: 

Whereas  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  shown  a  genuine  understand- 
ing of  the  important  role  of  the  Mexican- 
American  community  of  the  Southwest  can 
play  in  Federal  service,  and 

Whereas  the  Agency  has  taken  the  lead  in 
setting  up  a  specific  recruitment  effort  in 
the  Southwest  to  achieve  the  American  Ideal 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all :  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  That  the  American  GI  Forum,  at 
Its  17th  annual  national  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  Kans..  August  5-8,  1965.  com- 
mend the  effort  being  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  community  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  its  able 
administrator,  David  Bell;  and 

Whereas  the  American  GI  Forum  has  al- 
ways supported  programs  to  help  obliterate 
poverty  wherever  it  may  exist;  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  people  are  afflicted 
with  the  yoke  of  poverty;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  en- 
acted a  war  on  poverty  program;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
attempting  to  adequately  administer  this 
program:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  GI  Forum 
fully  supports  the  war  on  poverty,  and  that 
this  organization  pledges  full  cooperation 
and  support  in  the  proper  administration  of 
said  program;  and,  that  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum results  In  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  OEO  programs  In  our  areas  of  con- 
centration, the  American  GI  Forum  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  members  of  our 
ethnic  group  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  office 
of  OEO.  as  well  as  at  regional,  State,  and 
local  levels. 


The  Best  Is  None  Too  Good 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

or   ITEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5. 1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  days  we  have  heard  various 
remarks  by  some  of  our  colleagues  about 
conditions  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospi- 
tal. I  agree  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  unwittingly  "pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army"  and 
I,  too,  would  "hope  that  we  will  not  dem- 
agog on  this"  as  two  of  our  fellow  Mem- 
bers have  so  ably  stated. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  feel 
that  our  American  servicemen  and  serv- 
icewomen  must  constantly  be  reassured 
that  we  in  Congress  do  care  enough  to 
investigate  charges  of  understaffing  or 
inadequate  facilities  for  hospitalized  bat- 
tle casualties.  We  must  not  be  deterred 
from  looking  into  such  charges  for  fear 
of  being  labeled  a  demagog,  yellow  jour- 
nalist, or  worse. 

I  commend  especially  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Representative  Dom- 
iNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  having  taken  the 
initiative  in  seeking  out  the  truth  or  fed- 
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charges   involving   facilities   at 
Reed  Hospital,  and  I  wish  to 
available  to  my  fellow  Congress- 
following  editorial   from   the 
Dispatch,  of  Union  City,  NJ. 
■  clearly  reflects  the  justified 
that  "the  best  Is  none  too  good": 
rHK  Best  Is  Nonz  Too  Good 
of  piimlttve  conditions  existing  in 
t  hospital  have  been  received 
shock  and  alarm  by  veterans' 
legislators  throughout  the  co\in- 
It  remained  for  a  group  of  Hudson 
r  »ldents  to  press  the  issue  in  Wash- 


Vletni  m 
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climor  for  an  Immediate  remedy  of  an 

situation  should  be  joined  by  every 

Ifiklng  American  until  every  conven- 

the   wounded   and   maimed   GI's 

arried  out  of  the  sweltering  jungles 

is  provided  by  the  Government. 

Is  none  too  good  for  these  yoimg 

have  been  abruptly  separated  from 

nvironments    and   asked    to   place 

on  the  line  to  prevent  the  spread 

of  commiuilsm. 

credit.  Congressman  Dominick  V. 

of   the    14th   District   of    Hudson 

•resented  damaging  charges  on  the 

he  House  with  a  warning  that  if 

steps   are    not    taken   he    would 

investigation  by  the  House  Armed 

Committee.     It     was     a     fighting 

details  of  which  were  repeated 

to  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Resor.    A  probe  is  strongly  indi- 
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ui  thinkable  that  in  this  day  and  age 

spend  millions   for   rocket  shots. 

of  outer  space,  foreign  aid  and 

3ther  things,  our  fighting  men  are 

to  be  institutionalized  at  a  hos- 

(W|ater  Reed)    possessing  inadequate 

It  is  nothing  short  of  abominable 

5  patients  in  a  ward,  some  of  them 

ees,  to  share  a  single  lavatory  with 

!  hower. 

Afierican    people    and    their    repre- 

in  Congress  should  not  allow  con- 

thls  to  continue.     It's  a  disgrace, 

and  a  black  mark  against  those 

who    let    such    deterioration 

a  hospital. 

question  of  lack  of  funds,  although 

ee  how  that  could  be  possible.  Con- 

Damuxs  would  be  glad  to  sponsor 

to    make    money    available.    He 

sure  all  my  fellow  Congressmen 

reelings  that  these  patients  at  Wal- 

Hospital,    many    of    whom    are 

veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict, 

very  best  from  their  country." 
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Canal:  Sovereignty  and  Tolls 


EX  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PEITNSYLVAinA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

tiesday.  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  inf orm- 

story  on  the  current  situa- 

Panama  Canal  by  Ralph  K. 

was  published  in  the  Septem- 

,  issue  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
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Mr.  Skinner  has  lived  on  the 

or  many  years  and  has  been  a 

of  Panama  Canal  prob- 

writes  with  the  authority  of 

In  the  course  of  personal 

on-the-scene  observation. 
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The  Indicated  article  follows  and  is 
commended  for  reading  by  all  concerned 
with  the  Panama  Canal  question,  espe- 
cially the  matter  of  tolls: 

New  Tolls  Skktcrxd:  Panama  Canal 

Restudied 

(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 

Panama  Crrr.  Pakama. — Panama  is  con- 
sidering changing  the  toU  rates  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  when  It  gets  jurisdiction  over 
them — something  it  hopes  to  obtain  In  the 
new  Panama-United  States  treaty  now  being 
negotiated. 

The  Panamanian  concept  holds  that  tolls 
shovUd  be  levied  on  the  value  of  the  cargo 
being  transported,  with  expensive  cargo  pay- 
ing a  higher  rate  than  low-value  items. 

Although  it  might  even  propose  lower  toll 
rates  on  cheap  bulk  cargo  such  as  ore.  the 
over-all  effect  would  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  Panama  Canal  tolls,  thus  raising 
total  income  appreciably. 

SOVEREIGNTY   SOUGHT 

This  Information  was  disclosed  to  this 
correspondent  by  responsible  officials  of  the 
Panama  Government.  They  maintain  that 
the  United  States  is  subsidizing  its  own 
water-borne  commerce  and  that  of  many 
other  covmtries  by  maintaining  low  tolls  at 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  Is  asserted  to  be 
unfair  to  Panama,  as  a  partner  In  the  canal 
enterprise,  at  a  time  when  more  financial 
benefits  from  the  canal  are  sought  by 
Panama. 

In  the  new  treaty  currently  being  negoti- 
ated in  Washington,  Panama  expects  to  win 
complete  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
contending  this  has  been  promised  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

An  official  said  that  such  sovereignty  would 
give  Panama  the  right  to  set  canal  tolls, 
completely  excluding  the  United  States  In 
this  affair.  It  is  known  that  a  study  of  Pan- 
ama Canal  tolls,  tolls  structure,  cargo  statis- 
tics, and  other  data  has  been  made  for 
Panama. 

Panama  expects  the  treaty  to  spell  out  the 
substantial  direct  income  it  will  derive  from 
the  waterway.  Most  officials  here  favor  a 
percentage  of  canal  revenue,  but  how  much 
is  not  known.  Oof  official  told  this  corre- 
spondent he  favors  the  50-50  split  In  Panama 
Canal  gross  revenues  which  was  proposed  for 
Panama  several  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ernesto 
Castillero  Pimentel  and  Aquilino  Boyd,  of 
Panama's  Foreign  Office. 

THREE  TREATIES  DEMANDED 

Actually,  Panama  Is  demanding  three 
treaties  with  the  United  States — not  one  as 
is  generally  thought.  The  three  deal  with 
the  existing  Panama  Canal;  with  a  possible 
new  sea-level  canal  in  Panama;  and  vrtth 
a  status-of-forces  agreement  covering  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  Panamanian  treaty  negotiator  said  the 
U.S.  military  investment  in  the  Canal  Zone 
was  greater  than  the  U.S.  investment  in  the 
canal.  But  no  figures  are  available  on  the 
cost  of  the  military  investment. 

It  is  knovm  that  Panama  will  ask  the 
same  terms  for  U.S.  military  bases  in  the 
Canal  Zone  that  Spain  received  from  the 
United  States  for  military   bases  there. 

Despite  the  many  involved  aspects  of  the 
three  separate  treaties  insisted  upon  by  Pan- 
ama, the  negotiations  are  progres.slng  har- 
moniously and  at  a  faster  xate  than  an- 
ticipated, according  to  Panama  President 
Robles. 

JOHNSON    INTERESTED 

Much  of  this  is  said  to  result  from  the  in- 
terest of  President  Johnson  in  the  discussion. 

Puzzling  to  many  observers  here  is  Pan- 
ama's changed  attitude  about  a  sea  level 
canal.  For  some  months  officialdom  here 
was  eager  for  construction  of  such  a  canal 
in  Panama.  Foreign  Minister  Fernando 
Eleta  even  proposed  that  Panama  build  such 


a  canal  itself  with  private  capital,  if  the 
United  States  didn't  fall  in  line  with  Pan- 
ama's demands. 

Now  Panama  Government  officials  take  the 
stand  that  Panama  Is  not  deslrioiis  of  a  sea 
level  canal  here,  arguing  that  It  would  wreck 
the  economy  of  the  country.  Panama,  which 
often  has  played  down  economic  dependence 
on  the  waterway,  now  reports  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  its  foreign-exchange  rev- 
enue comes  from  the  Panama  Canal  sector. 

Consultants  recently  have  made  extensive 
studies  concerning  the  impact  on  the  Pana- 
manian  economy  of  the  construction  of  a 
sea  level  canal  over  the  existing  route,  over 
a  new  route  in  Panama,  or  elsewhere.  The 
United  Nations  Is  to  prepare  a  full  study  of 
the  economic  future  of  Panama  for  the  next 
20  years.  Including  the  effects  of  sea  level 
canals  here  and  elsewhere. 

Obviously,  Panama  expects  full  reimburse, 
ment  for  the  economic  dislocation  it  expects 
to  experience  if  the  United  States  constructs 
a  sea  level  canal.  If  built  at  any  other  lo- 
cation than  the  existing  Panama  Canal  route, 
it  would  bring  financial  chaos  to  Panama 
City  and  Colon,  the  terminal  cities  of  the 
present  waterway,  officials  argue. 

Panama  Government  officials,'  with  an  eye 
on  the  labor  vote,  are  concerned  that  the 
labor  force  of  the  waterway  will  drop  from 
the  present  16,000  workers  to  less  than  1,000 
when  a  sea  level  canal  opens. 

Panamanians  from  top  level  to  the  pwsants 
in  the  plazas  hope  that  some  declaration 
on  the  current  treaty  negotiations  will  be 
made  before  October  1  when  the  National 
Assembly  opens  for  its  yearly  sessiori. 


Highway  Beautification  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  newspapers  have 
joined  the  battle  in  behalf  of  President 
^Johnson's  highway  beautification  bill. 
One  of  them,  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  in  an  editorial  on  October  2,  ex- 
horted its  readers  to  contact  Members 
of  Congress  and  inform  them  that  pass- 
age of  the  bill  is  a  must. 

Urging  its  readers  to  "speak  up  for 
beauty"  the  editorial  declares: 

If  you  would  rather  look  at  trees  and  green 
hillsides  than  detergent  ads  while  dri- 
ving •  •  •  If  you'd  rather  not  be  confronted 
with  thousands  of  rusting  auto  car- 
casses •  •  •  If  you  want  your  children  to 
have  a  heritage  of  beauty  •  •  •  get  busy 
and  do  something  about  it. 

To  the  Daily  News,  the  beautification 
program  is  both  worthwhile  and  a  neces- 
sity, if  the  American  people  are  to  seQ 
beauty  rather  than  ugliness  from  the 
country's  highways.  The  legislation 
now  before  us  enables  us  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  blight  that  should  have  been 
corrected  a  long  time  ago.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  and  preserve  beauty  is 
ours  and  we  will  be  performing  a  disserv- 
ice to  future  generations  if  we  permit 
that  opportunity  to  slip  by  without  acting 
on  the  President's  bill. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  an  abundance  of  oatural 
beauty  and,  in  fact,  our  State,  with  an 
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essential  Federal  Investment,  has  now  on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 

stArted  construction  of  a  tourism  and  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

rpcreational  complex  that  will  be  unsur-  The  SPEAKER.    The  genUeman  from 

passed  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  Is  recognized  for  5 

States— and  will  afford  relaxation  and  minutes 


unequaled  beauty  to  all  of  America 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
enclose  for  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  excellent  editorial 
of  October  2,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News : 

Speak  Up  foe  Beauty 
Now  is  the  time  for  natvire  lovers,  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere,  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
President     Johnson's     embattled     highway 
beautification  bill. 

The  measm-e  already  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. But  It  faces  stiff  opposition  In  the 
House,  where  it  will  come  up  within  a  few 

days. 

Lobbyists  for  the  billboard  and  Junkyard 
Interests  have  been  hard  at  work  on  House 
Members.  They  have  produced  all  sorts  of 
arguments  that  highway  beauty  would  "cost 
too  much"  or  "interfere  with  private 
rights"— by  which  they  mean  the  right  to 
disflgiu-e  roadways  paid  for  by  the  public. 

There  is  danger  that  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram could  be  defeated — unless  the  voters 
who  want  a  beaxitiful  as  well  as  prosperous 
America  speak  up. 

The  biU  which  the  House  wUl  consider  Is 
not  as  strong  as  it  should  have  been.  In  our 
opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  provides  controls 
over  unsightly  billboards  and  removal  or 
screening  of  auto  graveyards  and  other  ugly 
areas. 

If  you  would  rather  look  at  trees  and  green 
hillsides  than  detergent  ads  while  you're 
driving  •  •  •  if  you'd  rather  not  be  con- 
fronted with  thousands  of  rtistlng  auto  car- 
casses •  •  •  if  you  want  your  children  to 
have  a  heritage  of  beauty  *  •  •  get  busy  and 
do  something  about  it. 

A  letter,  a  wire,  a  phone  call  to  your  Con- 
gressman will  help  let  him  know  that  for 
every  lobbyist  interested  In  blocking  this 
legislation,  there  are  hundreds  of  voters  who 
want  it. 

But  don't  put  it  off.  After  the  House 
makes  its  decision,  whatever  you  say  will  be 
too  late. 


Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  for 
1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  earlier  today, 
I  include  below  the  full  corrected  text  of 
my  closing  remarks,  which  appear  in 
the  Record  of  last  Friday,  October  1, 
1965,  at  pages  24852-24853,  in  support  of 
the  conference  agreement  on  the  foreign 
a.ssistance  appropriation  bill.  In  ready- 
ing the  copy  for  the  typesetter,  several 
consecutive  paragraphs  apparently  got 
printed  out  of  order  and  one  quotation 
from  the  law  of  several  which  I  gave  got 
substituted  for  another. 

The  version  which  follows  is  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  printer  Friday  night: 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  the  conference 
report  to  the  very  distinguished,  able 
and  sincere  chah-man  of  the  Committee 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  PassmanI  for  yielding  to  me  the  re- 
maining 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  po- 
sition which  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana has  just  taken  in  regard  to  the 
pending  conference  report  and  the  posi- 
tion which  he  has  just  taken  against  the 
forthcoming  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

This  bill  has  hi  it  some  $670  million, 
plus,  for  southeast  Asia.  Much  of  it  is  to 
equip  South  Vietnamese  soldiers — to 
equip  them  and  to  feed  them  and  to  help 
them  fight  the  battles  and  share  the 
sacrifices  in  this  war  for  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  support  this  contri- 
bution to  encourage  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  share  in  the  cost,  and  in  the 
fighting,  and  in  the  dying  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Some  seem  to  be  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  the  restrictive  language  provisions 
in  the  bill  and  the  conference  report 
with  respect  to  Cuba  and  with  re- 
spect to  North  Vietnam  are  a  bit  differ- 
ent. The  present  restrictive  language 
with  respect  to  Cuba  came  about  prin- 
cipally in  1962.  Many  countries  were 
trading  with  Cuba  at  that  time.  Over 
a  period  of  weeks  and  months  our  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  shut  off  free  world 
shipping  to  Cuba  by  countries  which 
were  receiving  our  aid.  But  it  took  some 
time.  As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  said,  we  are  now  making  progress  in 
shutting  off  aU  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam.  Our  objective,  of  course, 
Is  to  shut  off  all  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam ;  but  this  is  not  something 
that  the  President  feels  can  be  done  im- 
mediately or  overnight,  especially  in  view 
of  the  situation  in  Greece.  A  number  of 
Greek  ships  are  involved.  It  is  taking 
time.  We  all  favor  taking  every  appro- 
priate step  toward  the  elimination  of  all 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 
This  Is  certainly  my  position  and  my 
objective  In  supporting  the  conference 
ag'reement. 

In  this  bill,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  is  asking  you 
to  vote  for — and  which  I  hope  you  will 
support — ^we  have  forbidden  aid  to  any 
country  which  provides,  sells,  or  ships  in 
its  vessels  material  to  North  Vietnam. 
We  forbid  It.  We  then  propose  to  add 
the  proviso — 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  »nd  reports  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

In  other  words,  we  are  trusting  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  we  are  trusting  him  as 
our  spokesman  in  foreign  policy,  just  as 
we  have  always  trusted  our  Presidents  in 
foreign  policy  matters.  My  point  is, 
Why  not  trust  him  who  is  in  command  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam  in 
this  matter  of  shipping  and  working  out 
these  arrangements  which  are  well  un- 
derway and  which  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  part  thus  far?    Why  not  con- 


tinue to  trust  him  in  this  matter?  We 
trust  h<"i  with  many  vital  national  mat- 
ters affecting  our  freedom,  our  security, 
our  Lives.  We  trust  him  with  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  the  atomic  b(Hnb.  Under 
our  system  the  President  is  automati- 
cally charged  with  many  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities. 

A  vote  otherwise  could  In  my  judg- 
ment be  interpreted  as  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  President  in  this  matter. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  desire  of  any 
Members  of  the  House  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  elaboration,  may  I  say 
that  the  casual  reader  of  this  Record  or 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  bill  might 
gather  that  this  conference  agreement 
with  respect  to  modification  of  the  North 
Vietnam  restriction  represented  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  precedent  or  prac- 
tice. On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Consness  has  repeatedly  recognized  the 
need  for  Presidential  discretion  In  high- 
ly sensitive  situations  where  national  se- 
curity is  involved.  Cutting  off  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam  is  not  the  only  ques- 
tion at  stake;  as  indicated  earlier,  im- 
portant relationships  with  NATO  allies 
vital  to  our  security  might  well  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  in  our  well-intentioned 
desire  to  hamstring  North  Vietnam  in 
every  way  possible  we  should  unwisely 
tie  our  President's  hands.  That  is  what 
we  have  tried  to  avoid,  and  that  Is  our 
aim  in  this  conference  agreement  to 
which  some  objection  has  been  voiced. 

But  mere  specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  of  the  truth  about  the  pending 
provision  is  this:  The  only  real  differ- 
ence— the  only  difference  of  substance — 
between  the  original  House  passed  ver- 
sion and  the  conference  version  is  that 
the  conference  version  permits  the  Pres- 
idential discretion  which  I  mentioned. 
That  is  the  only  difference.  And  there 
is  nothing  new  or  radical  about  that. 

Elsewhere  in  the  pending  bill,  in 
amendment  No.  10,  we  prohibit  assist- 
ance to  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic 
unless — and  I  am  reading  from  the  bill 
itself — 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
availability  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  tlie  United  States.  • 

Elsewhere  in  the  bill,  in  amendment 
11,  we  prohibit  assistance  to  Sukarno's 
Indonesia  unless — and  I  am  reading 
from  the  bill  itself — 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
availability  is  essential  to  the  nation.il  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  Congress  did  a  similar 
thing  earlier  this  session  with  respect  to 
Nasser  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
when  we  had  up  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  supplemental  appropriation 
in  January.  In  that  Instance,  we  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  any  funds  to  export 
any  of  our  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  except — and 
this  is  the  point — except  when — and  I 
quote  from  the  law — 

Except  when  the  President  determines  that 
the  financing  of  such  exports  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  I  must  repeat  something 
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said,  because  it  is  pertinent 

important  to  an  evaluation  of 

que4tion:  The  conference  agreement 

North    Vietnam    shipping    is 

— ^much    stronger — than    what 

adopted  only  a  few  weeks  ago 

f(lreign  aid  authorization  bill.  And 

prohibition  is  also  much 

than  the  Senate  amendment  9 

itj  replaces. 

the  authorization  bill  and  the 

unendment  in  the  pending  bill 

constituted   expressions  of   the 

Congress  about  cutting  off  aid 

given  circumstances.    But  the 

agreement  is  a  mandatory 

I — not  merely  an  expression  of 

And  the  conference  agreement 

str  ct,  as  strong,  and  as  prohibitive 

0  rlginal  Hotise  restrictions  in  this 

appropratlon  bill  with  the  single  and 

exo  ption  of  the  Presidential  discre- 

propision.  which  reads — 

the  President  determines  that  the 

withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 

;he  national  Interest  of  the  United 

reports  such  determination  to  the 


Durin  ;  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration ,  discretionary  language  was 
likewise  adopted  by  Congress  in  dealing 
with  sen  sitlve  international  situations  in 
Yugoslavia.  There  are  other  examples. 
This  pol  cy  grows  out  of  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  often  there  are  unpredict- 
able cha  iges  In  world  trouble  spots  which 
require  1  lexibility  of  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent If  1  e  is  to  serve  the  best  interest  of 
the  Unit  ;d  States. 

So.  M-.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  coming 
motion  o  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port wilJ  fail,  and  that  we  retain  in  the 
bill  language  forbidding  shipments  to 
North  T  ietnam  except  in  certain  in- 
stances I  .nd  drciunstances  in  which  the 
Preslden ;  determines — as  he  must  imder 
the  conf  Tence  bill — that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional in  «rest  to  do  otherwise  and  noti- 
fies the    ::ongress  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  C  iAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  i  entleman  srleld? 

Mr.  Mj  lHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi(  hlgan. 

Mr.  CI  AMBERLAIN.  I  wonder  if  the 
distlngui  ihed  chairman  of  the  committee 
could  gv  e  us  an  example  of  a  case  in 
which  th  i  President  of  the  United  States 
might  d(  termine  that  it  was  in  the  na- 
tional in  ;erest  of  our  country  to  permit 
free  wor  d  ships  to  carry  military  hard- 
ware to  1  rorth  Vietnam? 

Mr.  M  LHON.  The  President  does  not 
favor  th(  carrying  of  military  hardware 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  is  the 
discretioi  i  we  are  giving  liim,  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  M  VHON.  I  believe  he  needs  the 
discretioi  i  which  is  in  the  pending  bill  in 
working  with  certain  of  our  NATO 
allies  un  11  this  matter  can  be  handled 
in  such  i  way  as  to  enhance  the  stature 
of  the  Ui  ited  States  in  the  NATO  coun- 
tries anc  also  take  care  of  our  interests 
in  southf  ast  Asia.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  certainly  a  very  wise  position  for 
us  to  tale  at  this  time  under  the  cir- 
cumstanc  es.  ^ 

Mr.  P;^  SSMAN.  The  President  would 
never  pei  mit  such  a  thing  to  happen  if 
it  was  wi  ;hin  his  power  to  prevent  it. 


Tyranny  of  the  Majority  in  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

op   CALXFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  this  excellent  column  by  Marquis 
Childs  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 27,  1965,  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Childs  must  be  commended  for 
reminding  us  of  the  potential  pitfalls  of 
the  concept  of  consensus  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  corollary  principles 
to  majority  rule,  the  freedoms  of  speech 
and  press.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
carefully  Mr.  Childs'  remarks: 

Ttrannt   of  the  Majority   in  the   Unfted 
States 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
The  Johnson  consensus  is  so  powerful  that 
large  areas  of  policy — normally  in  past  years 
a   subject   for   debate— are    now   off   limits. 
The  zeal  of  a  majority  President,   who  by 
temperament  and  conviction  draws  the  line 
against  dissenters,  underscores  the  fears  of 
a  time  of  troubles  when  revolutionary  re- 
gimes threaten  all  order  and  stability. 

Add  to  this  an  expanding  Federal  Govern- 
ment dispensing  money  in  old  ways — the 
House  just  passed  a  «1.7  billion  pork  barrel 
rivers  and  harbors  bill— .ind  new  ways  such 
as  huge  defense  and  research  contracts. 
The  sxun  total  in  the  view  of  pessimistic  ob- 
servers is  a  new  America  with  little  resem- 
blance to  the  give-and-take  democracy  of 
the  past. 

A  case  in  point  is  what  happened  to  Chair- 
man  J.  William  Pulbright  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Waiting  un- 
til after  a  provisional  government  had  been 
established  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Pm.BKiGHT  In  a  Senate  speech  delivered  a 
carefully  reasoned  criticism  of  how  the  Do- 
minican crisis  had  been  handled.  This  was 
based  on  an  Inquiry  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  with  13  sessions  at  which 
all  the  principals  testified. 

Immediately  the  full  force  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen  big  and  little  was  leveled 
against  him.  The  voices  turned  up  high  did 
not  so  much  seek  to  refute  the  criticism  as 
to  discredit  the  critic.  At  the  lowest  level, 
as  represented  by  Senator  Russell  Long,  of 
Louisiana,  the  majority  whip,  the  suggestion 
waa  that  If  you  didn't  believe  Communists 
were  about  to  take  over  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  then  you  must  have  more  sympa- 
thy for  communism  than  you  knew. 

On  careful  rereading  of  the  Pulbright 
speech  It  is  hard  to  discover  why  the  re- 
action was  as  though  it  had  been  an  offense 
against  majesty.  He  was  saying  that  as- 
pects of  America's  policy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  compounded  these  faults.  The  ex- 
ample of  a  Senator  soundly  birched  for  fault- 
ing the  administration  raises  a  troubling 
question:  Is  any  dialog  at  all  possible  on  the 
great  issues  of  foreign  policy? 

To  put  it  another  way:  Must  the  power  of 
the  Executive  be  so  absolute  in  view  of  the 
threat  to  America's  security  that  critics 
should  keep  silent?  An  American  war  In 
Vietnam  is  rapidly  expanding  with  reports 
of  200,000  troops  to  be  committed  by  the 
year's  end  and  yet  scarcely  a  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed publicly  over  the  authority  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  direct  an  undeclared 
war. 

Granted  the  stakes  are  awesome  and  the 
power  of  the  Executive  great  In  conducting 
policy  with  proper  secrecy  as  In  the  Indla- 
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Pakistan  crisis.     Granted,  too.  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  the  Johnson  successes. 

Nevertheless,  the  domination  of  tlie  ma- 
jority is  so  all-encompassing  that  a  funda- 
mental distortion  of  the  American  system 
seems  for  the  time  being  at  least  to  have  re- 
sulted. More  than  a  century  ago  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle,  one  of  the  most  searching  and 
at  the  same  time  sympathetic  foreign  critics, 
wrote  in  his  "Democracy  In  America"  of  the 
danger  of  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  Of 
the  tyranny  this  French  aristocrat  considered 
the  main  evil  of  democratic  Instltution.s  he 
wrote: 

"The  smallest  reproach  irritates  its  sensi- 
bllity  and  the  slightest  joke  that  has  any 
foimdatlon  In  truth  renders  It  indignant; 
from  the  forms  of  its  language  up  to  the 
solid  virtues  of  Its  character,  everything 
must  be  made  the  subject  erf  encomium 
No  writer,  whatever  be  his  eminence,  can 
escape  paying  this  tribute  of  adulation  to 
his  fellow  citizens." 

De  Tocquevllle  was  writing  of  the  majority 
itself  but  his  words  today  might  be  applied 
to  the  master  of  the  majority. 

"I  know  of  no  country,"  de  Tocquevllle 
wrote,  "in  which  there  is  so  little  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  real  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion as  In  American.  Profound  changes 
have  occurred  since  democracy  In  America 
first  appeared  and  yet  It  may  be  asked 
whether  recognition  of  the  right  of  dissent 
has  gained  substantially  In  practice  as  well 
as  in  theory." 

Senator  Pulbright  discovered  In  1957  what 
It  meant  to  go  against  the  majority.  He 
opposed  the  Elsenhower-Dulles  doctrine  em- 
bodied In  a  resolution  giving  the  President 
power  to  use  "the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  as  he  deems  necessary"  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  spend  $200  million  as  he  saw 
fit  without  congressional  restrictions.  The 
Senate  majority  leader  then  was  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  urged  Pulbright  to  back  Eisen- 
hower as  he  himself  had. 

Johnson  has  triple-starred  consensus  in 
the  political  lexicon.  But,  defined  as 
"tyranny  of  the  majority,"  consensus  has 
another  look. 


Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF   MARTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  yesterday  morning  carried  a 
fine  editorial  calling  for  the  enactment 
at  this  session  of  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion  bUl. 

The  Sun's  editorial  rightly  says  that 
thli  modest  bill  makes  good  sense  as  a 
conservation  measure — "to  conserve  and 
make  available  for  future  generations 
part  of  the  natural  beauty  of  America's 
countryside." 

Conservatives  and  liberals — 

The  Sim  writes — 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have  long 
supported  conservation  of  our  resources  as 
a  policy,  but  the  record  shows  that  this  Is 
something  which  must  be  fought  for  and 
something  which  can  be  won  by  persistent 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  make  that  ef- 
fort now,  this  week.  Let  us  not  take  the 
priceless  asset  of  America's  beauty  for 
granted.    Let  us  act  to  preserve  it  as  a 


legacy  for  our  descendants,  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  fought 
to  preserve  it  for  us. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  Suns  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Conservation 

As  a  conservation  measure,  to  conserve  and 
make  available  for  future  generations  part 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  America's  country- 
side, the  bill  pending  In  Congress  to  restrict 
billboards  and  junkyards  along  the  highways 
makes  good  sense.  It  Is  a  modest  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  It  Is  a  move  In  the 
right  direction,  and  the  program  deserves 
support  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  have  the  legislation  put 
over  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  for  lack 
of  the  final,  determined  push  needed  now  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

Conservatives  and  liberals,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  have  long  supported  conserva- 
tl6n  of  our  natural  resources  as  a  policy,  but 
the  record  shows  that  this  Is  something 
which  must  be  fought  for  and  stMnethlng 
which  can  be  won  by  persistent  effort.  The 
proposal  to  conserve  the  natTiral  beauty  at 
our  roadsides.  Is  part  of  the  move  for  pure 
water  and  pure  air.  We  have  a  way  o*  taking 
such  priceless  assets  for  granted  until,  as  In 
the  case  of  water  pollution,  fOT  example,  we 
find  they  are  slipping  away  und'^r  the  pres- 
sure of  industrialization,  commercialism,  and 
the  blight  of  urban  sprawl.  The  House 
should  not  let  the  roadside  conservation  bill 
slip  away  now. 


He  spent  4  months,  for  exami^,  merely 
hammering  out  the  Senate-House  diffwrenxjee 
in  the  complex  water  pollution  XMl.  Work- 
ing with  him  line  by  line,  equally  without 
glory,  was  a  Senate  stalwart:  Maine's  cheer- 
fuUy  able  Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  Demo- 
crat. 

They  shaped  compromises  that  actually 
Improved  both  the  Senate  and  House  meas- 
ures, thus  producing  more  effective  legisla- 
tion that  will  clean  America's  streams  of 
contamination. 

Blatnik  also  piloted  the  difficult  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  through  the  House,  carefully 
balancing  the  public  interest  against  the  po- 
litical interests  of  his  colleagues. 

He  was  assisted  by  another  unsung  hero  of 
the  backrooms.  Representative  Robert 
Jones,  one  of  the  few  surviving  Democrats 
m  the  Alabama  delegation.  Together,  they 
fashioned  a  far-reaching,  $2  billion  program 
to  control  floods,  tap  new  water  sources, 
open  new  channels  to  navigation,  and  battle 
beach  erosion. 

Blatnik  also  did  the  painstaking  job  of 
consolidating  the  accelerated  public  works 
projects  and  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram into  a  new  Economic  Development  Act 
for  distressed  arefis.  This  will  mean  jobs  for 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers  over  tlie 
next  5  years. 

It  was  John  Blatnik,  too,  who  led  the 
backstage  fight  to  strip  the  Rules  Conxmlttee 
of  its  arbitrary  powers. 

The  irony  is  that  the  underprlvllege  peo- 
ple, whom  Blatnik  has  helped  most,  prob- 
ably understand  least  what  he  has  accom- 
plished for  them. 


A  Unique  Type:  Quiet  Congre$$nian 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5. 1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  a  syndicated  colxminlst  in- 
formed the  readers  of  America  what  we 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
known  for  swne  time.  That  is  that  our 
colleague,  Representative  Johk  Blatnik, 
of  Minnesota,  is  truly  one  of  the  unsung 
heroes  of  this  body.  The  citizens  of  his 
district  in  northern  Minnesota  as  well  as 
all  Americans,  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
man  of  John  Blatnik's  caliber  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Through  his  efforts  down  the  years, 
America  is  now  a  better  place  than  It 
has  been  in  the  past  and  the  legislation 
he  has  sponsored  will  make  It  even 
greater  in  the  future.  I  am  proud  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  today  the  column  to 
which  I  refer: 

A  Uniqxte  Ttpe:  Quiet  Congressman 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

While  others  have  monopolized  the  spot- 
light, a  quiet  Minnesota  Congressman  by 
dint  of  sheer  drudgery  has  fashioned  some  of 
this  year's  real  legislative  miracles.  He  is 
Representative  John  Blatnik,  Democrat, 
whose  gentle  manner  is  merely  the  moss  on 
a  character  of  granite.  For  in  the  piish  and 
press  of  the  backrooms,  he  has  been  as 
rugged  a  political  inflghter  as  he  was  a 
World  War  II  commando  who  parachuted 
behind  enemy  lines  into  Yugoslavia. 

The  mild  and  modest  Blatnik.  often 
working  in  his  shirtsleeves  late  into  the 
night,  has  handled  the  tedious,  unspectacu- 
lar legislation  that  seldom  makes  headlines. 


Fort  Caster  Job  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 


Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job 
Corps  training  centers  which  have  re- 
cently opened  around  the  country  have 
been  an  important  part  of  the  President's 
war  on  poverty.  Giving  young  men  and 
women  a  real  chance  for  self -improve- 
ment, the  training  centers  offer  a  real 
route  out  of  the  maze  of  imemployment 
and  hopelessness  that  creates  such  social 
chaos  as  was  seen  in  recent  riots  in 
Watts,  California. 

Much  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
the  Job  Corps  and  its  training  centers. 
A  notable  exception,  however,  is  the  Job 
Corps  Tnuning  Center  at  Port  Custer,  in 
my  own  congressional  district.  The  cen- 
ter, run  by  United  States  Industries,  Inc., 
and  Western  Michigan  University  under 
contract  from  the  Job  Corps,  has  a  drop- 
out rate  well  below  the  national  average, 
and  has  had  considerable  success  in  try- 
ing to  help  the  trainees  make  their  own 
last  chance  to  play  a  fruitful  role  in  our 
society.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Borum  and  his  able  staff,  the  Fort  Custer 
center  has  made  some  important  steps 
in  the  difficult  task  of  developing  the 
training  center  idea  into  a  functioning 
and  useful  institution. 

The  thoughtful  and  perceptive  article 
printed  below,  by  Mr.  Lane  Wick,  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  details  the  activi- 
ties of  one  of  the  Job  Corps  trainees  at 
Fort  Custer.    I  think  it  appropriate  that 


this  article  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  to 
show  what  an  effective  training  center  is 
trying  to  do: 

1x8  PuRPOSM  Catching  On:  They  "be  Getting 
"SicoND  Bbzak,"  Many  Fort  Custer  Job 
Corps  YotrrHS  Agbze 

(By  Lane  Wick) 
Vlnce  McClelland,  a  slender,  quiet  young 
man  with  an  east  coast  accent,  is  a  veteran 
of  the  newborn  Job   Corps  center   at   Fort 
Custer. 

He  is  also  a  high  school  dropout,  a  U.S. 
Navy  veteran,  and  a  former  commercial  fish- 
erman. Everglades  guide,  waiter,  and  phy- 
sical education  Instructor  for  small  boys. 

"Sure  I've  had  some  jobs,"  Vlnce  says, 
"but  nothing  good.  I  felt  the  Job  Corps 
would  be  a  way  to  learn  a  trade  and  get  a 
high  school  diploma.  You  can't  get  anyplace 
without  a  high  school  diploma." 

So  Vlnce  Is  studying  clerical  courses  at 
Fort  Custer  while  attending  night  school  in 
Battle  Creek  for  his  diploma. 

He  is  one  of  the  350  Jobless  youths  from 
across  the  country  who  enlisted  in  the  Fed- 
eral   Job    Corps    and    were    assigned    to    the 
Fort  Custer  training  center. 
How  does  he  like  it? 

"It's  okay,  really,  "  he  says  convincingly. 
"We  were  a  little  disappointed  when  we  first 
arrived,  but  I  think  they're  doing  a  real  good 
job  here." 

Vlnce  was  among  the  first  group  of  corps- 
men  who  arrived  at  Fort  Custer  in  June.  At 
first,  there  was  too  little  to  do  and  supplies 
were  lacking,  but  this  has  been  corrected. 

Now  Vince  gets  up  at  7  a.m.  and  attends 
classes  throughout  the  day,  goes  to  night 
school,  and  has  plenty  of  studying  to  do 
in  his  spare  time. 

Six  days  a  week.  Vince  attends  social 
studies,  mathematics.  English,  and  drivers 
education  classes  on  various  mornings.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  he  spends  3  hours  in  a 
clerical  class.  He  also  attends  a  daily  phy- 
sical education  class. 

Since  he  hopes  someday  to  work  in  the 
field  of  data  processing,  he  considers  his 
clerical  and  small  business  machine  training 
at  Custer  of  utmost  importance.  He  studies 
hard. 

"Mac  (for  McClelland)  is  one  of  our  beei 
students,"  says  clerical  instructor  A.  H 
Scherer.  "He  has  asked  for  extra  assign- 
ments, and  has  turned  In  a  lot  of  extra  home- 
work." 

Another  Job  Corps  official,  a  group  hie 
supervisor,  said : 

"Vince,  we  think,  knows  what  hes  here  lor 
He's  well-liked  and  he's  serious' 

Vlnce,  21,  dropped  out  of  high  school  in 
Staten  Island.  N.Y..  after  the  ninth  grade 
Then  he  went  into  the  Navy. 

After  his  discharge,  he  held  various  jobs 
and  then  decided  to  try  the  Job  Corps.  He'.' 
glad  he  did. 

"I  thought,  you  know,  that  I  was  too  old 
to  go  bctck  to  high  school."  he  says,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  the  answer.  Id  like  to 
get  a  diploma  and  then  go  on  to  'college 
I  talk  to  a  lot  of  the  group  life  foremen  oui 
here  (most  of  whom  are  college  students  or 
graduates),  and  they've  helped  me  plenty. 
They  deserve  a  lot  of  credit." 

Vince  sees  the  Job  Corps  as  a  "last  chance  " 
for  Jobless  high  school  dropouts  who  failed 
to  realize  when  younger  the  importance  of 
education. 

"I  think  most  of  the  oorpsmen  know  what 
a  good  deal  this  Is,"  he  says.  "They're  seri- 
ous now,  where  they  weren't  In  high  school  " 
RecenUy,  a  Gazette  reporter  followed  Vlnce 
around  the  Job  Corps  center  for  a  day,  sit- 
ting In  on  classes,  playing  basketball,  eating 
at  the  mess  hall,  conversing  with  other 
corpsmen  in  Vlnce's  barracks. 

The  reporter  asked  numerous  corpsmen 
how  they  liked  the  Custer  Center. 

Not  a  single  corpsman  said  he  did  not  like 
living  at  the  center.  Since  corpsmen  can 
quit  the  center  at  any  time.  It's  understand- 
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disenchanted  youths  are  few  there. 

t  like  it,  they  don't  stay. 

to  center  officials,  only  about  5 

of  the   corpsmen   assigned   to   the 

'flralning  Center  have  dropped  out. 

onslder  this  dropout  low,  especially 

of  reports  from  other  Job  Corps 
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the  national  weekly  news  mag- 
in  its  September  13  edition 
dropout  rate  nationwide  is  10.6  per- 


McClelland  rooms  with  three  other 
a  reconditioned  two-story  barracks 
40  corpsmen. 
^uble  bunks,  two  desks,   two  easy 
four  metal   lockers  are  In   the 
is  partitioned  off  from  other  rooms 
lo  doors.    Noise  from  record  players, 
ind    bull    sessions    echoes    loudly 
the  building  during  daytime  hours 
arent  in  classes, 
't    have    any    trouble    sleeping," 
"We  have  a  'quiet  hour"  at  night, 
of  the  guys  follow  it  pretty  good, 
out.'  it's  quiet." 

7  ajn.  wake-up,  Vince  helps  clean 
then  goes  to  breakfast, 
both  quality  and  quantity  Is  good; 
kjrpemen  may  have  as  much  to  eat 
ike,  but  are  told  to  eat  everything 
on  their  plates, 
reporters  included,  can  eat  with 
but  must  pay  for  their  own 
lunch  time  with  Vlnce,  the  re- 
cblcken,  tossed  salad,  mashed 
bread  and  butter,  corn,  milk,  and 
<  lierrtes. 

classroom,  Vlnce  Is  quick  to  particl- 
g^xnip  discussion. 

during  a  class  taught  by  Wll- 

,  a  tall  social  studies  instructed',  a 

session  was  held. 

acted  as  a  personnel  director  while 

oMTJsmen    as    the   rest   of   the 

Following     the     interview, 

were  called  on  to  comment  on  the 

of  the  Jobseekers  and  the  per- 


n:anager. 


_  youth  dxirlng  the  Interview  had 
Job  as  a  stereotyi)er.  Boards  had 
"  him  at  length  about  his  back- 
future  plans, 
spotted  two  errors — the  personnel 
looked  at  the  application  form  In- 
the  Jobseeker  when  talking,  and 
i«  eker  looked  out  the  window  most 


x»p«men  Joined  in  with  construc- 

and    a    lengthy    discussion 

>ver    whether    a    Jobseeker    should 

'yes,  sir,"  or  Just  "yes"  during 


convinced  the  class  that  "yes,  sir," 

1  etter  reply. 

drivers  education  class,  Vlnce  and 

youths    drove    about    the    Port 

with  instructor  Wilson  Hlbbard. 

first    day   of    behlnd-the-whoel 

and  the  corpsmen  discovered  they 

to    learn    before    passing    the 


t  le 


of  basketball  followed,  and  then 

the  noon  hour  In  the  messhall. 

clerical    class   lasted   until   4 

that  night  he  attended  the  first 

session  in  Battle  Creek. 


-sch  x)l 
wei  kends. 


tod 


s  >me 


corpsmen    are    allowed    to 
neighboring    cities,    including    Battle 
Kalamazoo,  for  recreation. 
Creek     Police     Chief    Clifford     D. 
the  Gazette  that  his  department 
trouble  with  visiting  corpsmen 
J,  mostly  Involving  liquor  offenses, 
a  tx)ut  8  to  10  corpsmen  have  been 
the  center  ofwned. 
Consldferlng    the    number    of    boys    they 
have  out   *ere,"  he  said,  "there  hasn't  been 
too  much  trouble." 
Barney  said  none  of  the  corpsmen  have 


been  Involved  to  his  knowledge  in  a  serious 
czlme. 

Kalamazoo  police  reported  that  they  have 
had  minor  problems  wltli  some  corpsmen 
visiting  here,  also  Involving  liquor  vlolaUona. 

When  Vince  McClelland  visited  Kalamazoo 
recently,  he  walked  around  Western  Mich- 
igan University.  He  said  it  was  the  first 
college  campus  he  had  ever  been  on. 

"It's  recOly  nice,"  he  sold.  "I  talked  to 
some  of  the  students,  and  it  made  me  want 
to  go  to  college  all  the  more." 

Vince.  and  numerous  corpsmen  at  Port 
Custer,  think  the  Job  Corps  center  there  is 
"OK,"  and  are  working  at  improving  their 
own  lot. 

When  asked  what  the  center  lacks,  the 
corpsman  there  often  replies  with  a  grin : 

"Girls,  man,  girls." 

But  few  corpsmen  ccanplain  about  the 
center's  routine,  its  food,  or  other  conditions 
there. 

Several  weeks  ago,  there  were  reports  from 
Camp  Breckinridge,  near  Morganfield,  Ky.,  of 
corpsmen  rioting  and  State  troopers  being 
called  in  to  keep  order.  It  was  reported  that 
a  shakedown  racket  was  going  on  there 
among  corpsmen,  with  some  youths  paying 
others  to  insure  their  own  safety. 

Job  Corps  officials  complained  that  such 
incident*  were  overemphasized  by  the  press, 
and  one  Washington  official  said: 

"People  are  dwelling  on  isolated  incidents 
to  attack  the  program." 

Vince  McClelland  was  asked  If  Fort  Custer 
corpsmen  had  heard  of  the  Ccimp  Breckin- 
ridge disturbances. 

"Oh.  yeah,"  he  repUed.  "we  heard  about  it 
but  nobody  talked  about  It  much.  Nothing 
like  that  could  ever  happen  here. 

"Most  guys  here  are  pretty  serious  about 
the  Job  Corps.  They  had  a  break  when  they 
went  to  high  school,  but  they  didn't  realize 
the  necessity  then.  Now  they  do.  This  is  a 
second  break  for  a  lot  of  guys." 

Vince  said  that  when  he  leaves  the  Job 
CorjM  at  the  end  of  his  training  he  plans  on 
talking  to  some  of  his  friends  who  might 
benefit  from  Joining  the  program. 

He  believes  in  it. 

"I  hope  you  got  the  right  idea  about  this 
place."  he  told  the  reporter. 


State  Ticks  Because  of  Its  ''Winders" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  lis  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  born  and  raised  in  Indiana,  the 
blessings  of  our  State  are  well  known 
and  appreciated. 

Others  unacquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages of  Indiana  citizenship  can  glean  a 
great  deal  of  understanding  about  the 
State  from  an  excellent  article  written 
recently  by  Mr.  Robert  Corya,  the  capa- 
ble business  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

Mr.  Corya's  article  explains  why  In- 
diana is  attracting  new  industry  and  resi- 
dents.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Indiana  News,  Sept.  29.  1965] 
State  Ticks  Because  of  Its  "Winders" 

(By  Robert  Corya) 
Why  does  Industry  prosper  In  Indiana? 
A  32-page  booklet  published  by  the  State 
tells  the  world  why. 


It  points  out  that  from  1954  to  1963  capl- 
tal  spending  for  manufacturing  climbed  from 
9301,247,000  to  $568  million. 

A  lot  of  what  the  booklet  aajrs  has  already 
appeared  In  a  continuing  flow  of  informa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  publication's  best  service 
is  to  wrap  up  the  facts  and  put  them  in- 
side a  single  booklet. 

Indiana  ranked  ninth  nationally  in  the 
number  of  employees  In  manufacturing,  with 
611.500  workers.  Of  a  1960  poptUation  of 
4,662,000,  the  State  had  a  labor  force  of 
1,793,000  persons.  It  takes  only  a  drive  any- 
where In  the  State  to  see  the  rising  Influence 
of  urban  life.  Uke  It  or  not,  Indiana'! 
flelds  are  becoming  paved  with  shops,  fac- 
tories, highways,  subdivisions. 

By  1972  Indiana  will  have  more  interstate 
highway  mileage  for  its  size  than  any  other 
State.  More  than  385,000  trucks  are  regis- 
tered in  Indiana.  Three  of  the  Nation's  six 
largest  moving  companies  have  Indiana  of- 
fice headquarters.  Indiana  ranks  fifth 
among  States  in  highway  mileage  per  square 
mile  of  area. 

More  than  6,000  miles  of  "main  track"  are 
operated  by  15  class  I  railroads— 5,600  more 
miles  for  multiple  main  lines,  sidings,  and 
yards.  All  main  linea  east  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  pass  through  Hooelerland.  North- 
ern Indiana  has  the  sixth  highest  concen- 
tration of  railroad  lines  In  the  Nation. 

Map  dots  reiwesentlng  airline  service  makes 
Indiana  look  like  it's  sxifferlng  from  measles. 
Jets  roar  Into  and  away  from  Indianapolis 
in  growing  regularity.  There  are  106  air- 
ports able  to  handle  passengers  and  freight. 

One  of  these  days  Indiana  will  have  access 
to  the  world  by  ocean  vessels.  Already  one 
of  the  world's  largest  steel  mills,  computer- 
equipped.  Is  but  a  rowboat-ride  away  from 
the  proposed  harbor  site.  At  the  southern 
end  is  a  river  that  carries  more  than  80  mil- 
lion tons  of  shipping  a  yeax.  All  along  that 
great  winding  Ohio  and  Lake  Michigan  are 
rising  plants  that  will  be  able  to  reach 
directly  80  percent  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cluding Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Electric  power-generating  facilities  turn 
out  more  than  6  million  kilowatts.  Indiana 
has  five  major  electrical  power  companies. 
Natural  gas  lines  cross  all  but  2  and  serve 
all  but  4  of  the  State's  92  counties.  Ten 
major  companies  distribute  gas  around  the 
State. 

More  than  1,000  lakes  are  providing  326 
square  miles  of  water.  Reservoirs  iare  rising 
all  the  time.  A  creek  and  river  map  looks 
like  the  cracks  in  a  shattered  window  pane. 

Research  continues  In  some  of  the  finest 
educational  and  private  laboratories  In  Uie 
world. 

The  State  is  within  800  miles  of  41  of  the 
top  50  consumer  markets  in  the  coimtry. 
The  State  has  an  unlimited  variety  of  nat- 
ural wonders — hills,  dunes,  forests,  coal,  val- 
lejrs.  plains. 

Climate?  Well,  some  folks  leave  Indiana 
in  winter  and  some  Jn  summer.  And  weather 
runs  a  close  second  to  cars  as  a  topic  of 
conversation.  There  is  something  for  the 
Eskimo  and  the  swimmer,  sometimes  it  Just 
requires  a  little  waiting.  Pour  seasons,  not 
one  or  two.  grace  the  entire  State. 

Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world 
are  that  way  because  of  Indiana  limestone. 
The  people  are  a  wide  mixture.  Just  about  as 
wide  as  the  world's  population  itself.  Some 
griimble,  some  cheer,  but  few  leave  for  good 
and  many  more  arrive,  for  good. 

It  has  culture,  it  has  history.  It  housed 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  Presidents.  It 
helped  open  the  docK-  west.  It  has  its  critics, 
although  none  come  to  mind.  And  it  has 
its  tooters.  And  that's  what  this  was  all 
about.  That's  why  Industry  prospers  in 
Indiana — and  a  lot  of  other  things  for  that 
matter. 


October  5,  1965 

The  Bahama  Sugar  Quota 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAvrrotxiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  articles  have  reflected  unfav- 
orably upon  the  motivation  of  the 
Owens-Illinois  Co.,  in  requesting  a  sugar 
quota  for  its  holdings  on  the  Island  of 
Great  Abaco  in  the  Bahamas. 

Believing  that  all  parties  to  a  contro- 
versy are  entitled  to  have  their  sides  of 
the  story  properly  presented  before  the 
American  public,  I  submit  herewith  a 
statement  by  the  executive  vice  president 
of   Owens-Illinois,    Inc.,    Mr.    Hugh    C. 

Laughlin.  .      ^      „ 

Prom  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Laughlin  and  also  from  conversations 
with  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  who  have  devoted  long  hours 
to  a  consclentioiis  study  of  the  problem 
of  sugar  quotas,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  action  of  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  is  per- 
fectly proper  and  demonstrates  a  true 
compassion  for  their  former  employees 
on  the  island  of  Great  Abaco. 

The  statement  follows: 
The  Interest  of  Owens-Illinois,   Inc..   in 
THE  Bahama  Sugar  Quota 


Stich  U.S.  market  participation  appears  to 
oonform  fully  with  the  purposee  at  the  Sugar 
Act  In  that  Great  Abaco  would  constitute  the 
cloeest  offshore  source  of  8\igar  (S  days  de- 
livery to  United  States)  efflclenUy  and  eco- 
nomically produced.  The  strategic  location 
of  this  Island  in  relation  to  U.S.  refiners  Is 
unique. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  opportunity 
for  participation  of  the  Bahamas  under  the 
U.S.  quota  system  (even  In  the  small  amount 
of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  quota) 
would  provide  much  needed  support  for  the 
Island's  economy  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  a  friendly,  neighboring  country 
with  a  stable  government,  which  has  con- 
tinuously worked  in  a  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  helpfulness  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  especially  as  regards 
missile  tracking  stetions  and  the  major 
naval  installation  on  Andros  Island. 

U.S.  dollars  spent  for  Bahamian  sugar  wUl 
be  like  dollars  spent  domestically  in  that  we 
are  the  Bahamas'  principal  supplier  and 
trade  balances  run  preponderantty  In  our 
favor  even  if  American  tourism  expenditures 
are  included. 

In  summary,  quota  participation  by  the 
Bahamas  would  provide: 

1.  A  close-by.  dependable,  low-cost  soiorce 
of  sugar. 

2.  Support  for  a  friendly,  nearby,  stable 
government. 

3.  Employment  opportunities — the  absence 
of  which  would  cause  disruption  and  tragic 
hardship. 

4.  Continued  use  of  presently  existing  road 
systems,  dock  and  shipping  facilities,  heavy 
handling  and  hauling  equipment,  housing, 

schools,  utilities,  etc. 

Hugh  C.  Laughlin. 


Since  1956  Owens-IlUnols  has  conducted 
a  pulpwood  harvesting  program  in  the  Ba- 
hamas under  a  long-term  Crown  lease". 
Headquarters  for  this  operation  \b  now  at 
Snake  Cay  on  Great  Abaco  Island  from 
which  jMjint  wood  is  barged  to  a  papermlll 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  More  thsm  $5  million 
are  now  Invested  in  dock  faciUtles,  handling 
and  hauling  equipment,  hoiising  for  em- 
ployees, utilities  systems  and  roads  which 
total  1,000  miles.  This  Investment  has 
created  employment  for  500  persons  whose 
rates  of  pay  are  fully  equal  to  those  paid  in 
the  southeastern  United  States  for  com- 
parable work.  Total  annual  payroll  for  this 
operation  in  1964  was  $1,319,000. 

This  pulpwood  harvesting  operation  will 
cease  in  mid- 1967  when  all  suitable  wood 
will  have  been  cut.  It  takes  approximately 
25  years  to  produce  marketable  trees  under 
modem  methods  of  forestry  management  In 
the  Bahamas.  Owens-Illinois  feels  an  obli- 
gation and  has  a  sincere  desire  to  provide 
employment  in  this  area  where  other  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  work  are  almost  non- 
existent. The  entire  economy  of  the  island 
would  benefit  from  the  continued  use  of  the 
capital  Owens-Illinois  has  already  invested 
in  tills  operation. 

Extensive  studies  indicate  that  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  on  Great  Al>aco,  and  its 
location  185  miles  from  the  Florida  main- 
land, favor  cultivation  of  cane  and  produc- 
tion of  raw  sugar.  Plantings  made  in  1984 
now  provide  a  source  of  seed  cane  for  an 
immediate  replanting  of  1,500  acres  which 
would  allow  prompt  development  of  this 
venture.  Preliminary  engineering  now  In 
progress  will  allow  completion  of  a  50,000- 
ton  capacity  mill  in  late   1967. 

This  program  is  planned  to  phase  in  as  the 
wood  cutting  operation  phases  out  and  would 
in  its  first  year  provide  a  payroll  of  $1,151,000, 
and  an  eventual  payroll  larger  than  the 
$1,319,000  now  provided.  Additional  capital 
funds  in  the  order  of  $20  million  will  be 
required  to  consummate  this  program,  and 
some  participation  in  the  U.S.  market  la 
necessary  to  Justify  this  investment. 


Pope  Paul  VI  Visits  the  Bronx 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  proud  yesterday  when  Pope  Paul  VI 
honored  my  city  and  my  borough  of  the 
Bronx  with  a  personal  visit.  The  re- 
spect that  his  presence  evoked  among 
members  of  every  faith  testified  to  the 
joy  that  we  all  felt.  The  Bronx  Press 
Review,  a  weekly  newspaper  that  so  ac- 
curately reflects  the  sentiment  of  our 
borough,  published  an  editorial  that  was 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
It  noted  that  citizens  of  the  Bronx  put 
aside  their  sectarian  feelings  to  welcome 
the  Pope  with  unanimous  warmth. 

With  permission,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  editorial  of  the  Bronx 
Press  Review,  which  follows: 

Pope  Paul  VI  Visits  the  Bronx 
A  most  signal  honor  will  come  to  the 
Bronx  on  Monday  when  Pope  Paul  VI,  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout 
the  world,  comes  to  Yankee  Stadium  on 
Monday  to  celebrate  mass  on  the  same  day 
he  brings  a  message  of  peace  to  the  United 
Nations. 

All  Bronxites  can  feel  honored  with  this 
visit  to  our  area.  Catholics  of  the  borough 
will,  of  course,  experience  a  deep  and  per- 
sonal surge  of  joy  and  warmth  over  the  visit, 
but  persons  of  all  other  faiths  can  share  in 
this  feeling,  too. 
We  have  had  great  historic  moments  and 


periods  in  our  borough.  The  United  Nations 
has  used  our  purlieus  for  home.  But  prob- 
ably never  In  the  history  of  our  Bronx  has 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  not  Just  Chris- 
tendum,  been  centered  upon  our  locale  with 
the  interest  and  hope,  respect  and  sympathy 
as  will  be  vouclisafed  on  Monday. 

We  bid  the  pontiff  welcome  to  our  land, 
we  wish  him  the  utmost  success  In  his  er- 
rand of  peace  and  goodliness. 

And  we  ask  his  blessing  and  his  prayers 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here  in  the  Bronx, 
believers  and  nonbeilevers.  at  a  time  when 
his  own  fiock  is  fiushed  with  pride  and  hope 
and  the  great  Jewish  community  of  the  bor- 
ough is  immersed  in  its  own  deeply  religious 
holy  days. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
weekly  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  October 

4,  1965: 

Washington  Report 

( By  Congressman  Jim  Martin  ) 

johnson-libeeal    bloc    defeated    on    home 

rule    for    WASHINGTON 

The  defeat  of  the  President's  home  rule 
for  Washington  bill  was  an  indication  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  decided 
they  have  had  enough  of  pressure  tactics 
and  unconstitutional  raids  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate.  After  3  days  of  bitter 
debate  and  under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
House  leadership,  the  President  went  down 
to  a  smashing  defeat  when  the  amendment 
by  Congressman  Sisk.  of  California,  was 
adopted  227  to  114.  Conscientious  Democrat 
Congressmen  Joined  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Republicans  to  pass  the  Sisk  bill 
which  insured  the  defeat  of  the  Johnson  bill 
which  would  have  turned  the  Capital  City 
over  to  local  politicians  with  no  control  by 
Congress.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Con- 
gress lias  no  right  to  turn  the  responsibility 
for  operation  of  the  Federal  City  over  to 
local  people. 

The  Sisk  bill  calls  for  a  referendum  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered   voters  of  Was]i- 
Ington  on  the  question   of   home   rule,   the 
election   of   a   charter   commission    and    the 
submission  of  any  charter  drawn,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  and  to  Congress.     Most 
observers  agree  that  home  rule  is  dead  for 
this  session  and  could  be  dead  for  some  time. 
While  the  defeat  on  home  rule   was  the 
most  spectacular  defeat  for  Lyndon  Johnson, 
there  have  been  several  votes  lately  which 
Indicate  that  Congress  may  want  to  get  rid 
of   its   rubberstamp   reputation.     With    not 
a  single  Republican  vote  lost,  enough  Demo- 
crats joined  in  saving  the  Governors'   veto 
over  projects  in  the  Individual  States  In  the 
recently  passed  antipoverty  bill.     A  lineup 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  defeated  one 
of  the  President's  pet  projects,   the  Dickey 
Lincoln  $300  million  public  power  project  in 
the  public  works  bill.    A  conference  of  Sena- 
tors  and   Members  of   the  House   has   put 
some  very  Important  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere In  the  President's  Immigration  bUl.    It 
now  appears  that  a  determined  Senate  may 
be  able  to  defeat  repel  of  section  14(b)    of 
the   Taft-Hartley    Act    for    this   year,    thus 
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of  section  14(b)  which  protects  the 
'    Individual    workers    from    being 
Join  a  union  Is  probably  one  off 
crucial  bills  before  Congress,    The 
and  northern  big  city  labor  bosses 
to  take  this  protection  of  in- 
rights  out  of  the  law.    At  the  pres- 
a  number  of  Senators   are   com- 
take  part  in  extended  debate  (more 
known  as  a  filibuster)   to  prevent 
1  bin  from  passing.    Both  Alabama 
have  stated  they  are  against  repeal 
they  will  take  an  active  part  in 
debate  because  it  will  take  more 
;  saying  they  are  against  repeal  or  a 
no"   vo  e   to  prevent  the  repeal  bill   from 
passing. 
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g  the  rl^ts  of  the  States  to  legislate 
o  work  laws. 


REFEAI,  or  SECTION  14  (B) 


SOME  IMMIGRATION  FACTS 


3f   the  facts  about  what  the  Pres- 

i  nmigration    bill    will   do   have    not 

to  the  public.    Under  present  law. 

158,000   overseas    immigrants 

idmitted  each  year  Into  the  United 

Dnly  about  100,000  of  this  number 

come  In.    About  200.000  nonquota 

are  admitted  each  year,  making 

about  300.000  who  come  In  every 

present  law. 

bill    Increases    the    number    of 
may  Ise  admitted   from  overseas 
OOO    to    170,000:    20.000    a    year    U 
to   each   of  the   Exirop>ean,   African 
countries — the   latter   two   cata- 
now  limited  to  100  annually.     In 
to  the  170.000,  the  new  bill  admits 
wives,  or  husbands,  and  unmarried 
children   of   American    citizens,   plus 
n\imbers  from  the  Jamaica  and 
Tobago   area.      So    Instead    of    the 
X  least  200.000  will  become  admls- 
these  sources.    When  we  add  this 
the  200,000  now  being  admitted 
quota  countries,  we  will  be  brlng- 
additional  400.000  people  a  year 
with  American  workers  for  jobs, 
those    ccmlng    from    Asian    and 
countries    will    be    unskilled,    thus 
added  competition  for  Jobs  among 
are  now  finding  employment  op- 
most  difficult.     This  bill   is  an- 
of    the    promise    versus    the 
L.B.J.'s  Great  Society  programs. 
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POLITIC  W,  ACnVITT  BT  TAX-EXEMPT  CROUPS 


■er  to  many  of  those  who  have  wrlt- 
asking  about  the  political  activities 
I  atlonal   Council   of   Churches    and 
glous  groups,  I  am  making  a  thor- 
of  such  activities  and  hope  that 
next  year  I  will  have  a  report  and 
for  consideration  by  Con- 
the  people.     In  the  meantime,  1 
National    Council    of   Churches 
other  church  groups  are  skating 
ice  by  engaging  in  lobbying  and 
ictivltles.    As  religious  groups  they 
e  cempt,  but  as  lobbying  groups  and 
eigaglng   In   partisan   politics,   they 
e  :t  to  taxation  luider  the  law. 
I  lembers  of  Congress  have  been  dis- 
the  open  activity  of  the  National 
Churches  In  support  of  the  move 
the    legally   elected    members    of 
from  Mississippi,  their  activity  for 
rights  bill  to  penalize  six  South - 
their  efforts  in  trying  to  get  the 
home   rule   bill   through    Con- 
think,  too,  many  church  members 
ccmcemed  about  such  activities 
n4tional  religious   organizations   use 
of  Individual  churches  and  church 
to  support  catises  with  which  the 
are    In  disagreement.     By  such 
we    are    also    putting    Into    grave 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
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I        Horricane  Beby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1965,  Hurricane  Betsy  struck 
the  Southeast  and  gulf  coast  of  the 
United  States  with  maniacal  fury.  This 
hurricane,  which  was  the  most  vicious 
wind  ever  to  sweep  out  of  the  Caribbean, 
left  a  toll  of  death  and  destruction  that 
continues  to  mount  day  by  day. 

As  I  had  previously  advised  the  House, 
the  primary  target  of  Hunicane  Betsy's 
rage  was  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans 
which  experienced  the  brunt  of  this 
frightful  storm. 

At  the  present  time,  the  death  toll  has 
reached  the  70  mark,  and  damages  have 
passed  the  $1  billion  mark. 

The  President,  who  personally  visited 
this  devastated  area  on  the  10th  of 
September,  the  day  after  the  storm, 
therefore  promptly  and  properly  de- 
clared this  a  major  disaster  area  and  au- 
thorized Public  Law  875  assistance. 

The  news  media  of  our  country  have 
detailed  harrowing  accounts  of  this 
gre&t  storm  and  the  devastating  impact 
that  it  has  had  on  the  New  Orleans  area. 
However,  with  deference  to  our  news 
media,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  prop- 
erly chrorucled  the  great  heroism  and 
unparalled  spirit  of  cooperation  that  was 
triggered  by  Hurricane  Betsy's  brief  but 
disastrous  visit. 

I.  therefore,  feel  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  I  attempt  to  establish  for  the 
Record  this  magnificent  demonstration 
of  neighborliness  and  humanitarianism. 
Every  Federal  and  State  agency,  even 
remotely  capable  of  assisting  the  resi- 
dents of  this  stricken  area,  immediate- 
ly volunteered  to  provide  every  possible 
assistance  within  their  own  resources 
and  capabilities.  Even  before  Hurricane 
Betsy  struck  the  area,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the 
U.S.  Navy,  civil  defense  authorities,  and 
every  other  agency,  both  local  and  na- 
tional, were  preparing  for  the  worst. 

If  It  were  not  for  this  coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  often  unsung  hero — the  ordi- 
nary citizen — the  loss  of  life  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  much  higher. 

Having  been  warned  of  Betsy's  impend- 
ing arrival,  the  Coast  Guard's  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  in  New  Orleans 
braced  itself  for  an  around-the-clock 
ordeal.  Every  helicopter  capable  of 
getting  off  the  ground  was  pressed  into 
service  to  pick  up  the  desperate  men, 
women  and  children  who  suddenly  found 
themselves  marooned  in  a  brown,  swirl- 
ing flood.  Eleven  Coast  Guard  helicop- 
ters evacuated  1,144  persons,  transported 
22  medicos,  and  flew  140  sorties.  At 
the  same  time,  9  Navy  helicopters  evacu- 
ated 885  persons  and  flew  25  sorties. 

The  effective  rescue  efforts  of  the  pilots 
who  flew  these  helicopters  cannot  be 
overemphasized.    They  lifted  hundreds 


of  men,  wcxnen,  and  children  from  flood- 
ed rooftops  as  tbe  water  overflowed  the 
levies  and  surged  over  the  taps  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  streets. 

In  surface  operations,  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  boats  and  vehicles  in  the  New  Or- 
leans area  evacuated  more  than  11,500 
persons  and  transported  many  tons  <rf 
food,  water,  and  medical  supplies.  More 
than  11,000  homeless  persons  were  shel- 
tered at  the  naval  station  and  the  naval 
air  station  during  Hurricane  Betsy  and 
during  its  aftermath. 

Dispensaries  at  the  two  naval  stations 
provided  emergency  treatment  to  over 
1,400  civilian  refugees  during  the  first 
days  of  the  disaster.  Medical  services 
were  also  made  available  to  more  than 
9,000  additional  persons  who  sought  tem- 
porary shelter  at  the  naval  station. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  were 
magnificent  during  this  disaster.  Per- 
sonnel of  the  New  Orleans  District,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Col.  Thomas  J. 
Bowen,  district  engineer,  directed  rescue 
work,  flood  damage  assessment,  locaticm 
of  wrecks  and  other  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation, and  restoration  of  navigation 
facilities. 

Under  the  Oflice  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning's  direction,  the  Army  Engineers 
rendered  major  assistance  in  restoring 
power  and  dewatering  flooded  areas  in 
New  Orleans  and  in  the  Venice  area  of 
Plaquemines  Parish.  These  inundated 
areas  in  the  Greater  New  Orleans  area 
resulted  from  many  breaks  in  the  levees. 
The  resulting  power  failures  increased 
the  problem  manifold  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  their  efforts  to  dewater 
more  than  9  square  miles  of  the  city. 

Other  complicating  factors  confront- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  the  fact 
that  more  than  300  vessels  of  all  types 
and  sizes  were  sunk  during  the  hurri- 
cane within  the  Louisiana  disaster  area, 
including  Barge  MTC  602,  carrying  about 
600  tons  of  liquid  chlorine. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  after  inten- 
sive search  operations  which  were  co- 
ordinated by  the  Coast  Guard  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  Reaves, 
commanding  general  of  Fort  Polk,  La., 
the  missing  chlorine  barge  was  found  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1965.  The  barge 
was  found  at  River  Mile  226.8  and  about 
200  feet  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
and  approximately  400  yards  from  the 
main  navigational  channel.  The  depth 
of  water  over  the  highest  point  of  the 
barge  is  approximately  40  feet.  As  a 
consequence,  the  river  was  opened  to 
navigation  on  the  17th  of  September. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  all  actively  partici- 
pated in  this  search. 

Patrol  boats  with  chlorine  detection 
equipment  now  check  this  area  every 
half  hour,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  also  takes  periodic  samples  of  the 
water. 

The  news  media  have  accurately 
and  fully  described  other  precautionary 
measures  taken  by  Federal  and  local  offi- 
cials, including  the  avaUabUity  of  more 
than  117.000  gas  masks. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Oflice  of  Emergency 
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Plaiming,  and  the  Dei>artment  of  Justice, 
have  jointly  agreed  that  the  barge  should 
be  removed  under  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  875— the  Natural  Disaster  Act  of 
1950  I  further  understand  that  a  con- 
tract for  salvage  of  the  barge  has  been 
let  and  the  work  is  scheduled  to  begin  on 
or  about  the  4th  of  October. 

I  have  outlined  In  some  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  single  In- 
cident for  the  dual  purpose  of  providing 
you  the  latest  accurate  Information  on 
this  subject,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
Illustrating  the  marvelous  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  Imbued  everyone  In  the 
disaster  area. 

For  example,  the  Navy  sent  a  destroyer, 
2  tracker  aircraft,  and  23  Navy  diving 
experts  to  aid  in  the  search  for  the  barge. 
The  traditional  inertia  of  Government 
bureaucracy  and  associated  redtape  sim- 
ply did  not  exist.   It  Is  evident  to  me  that 
old-fashioned  American  resourcefulness 
and  Initiative  can  still  overcome  redtape. 
Our  Military  Reserve  components  also 
contributed  handsomely  both  during  the 
actual  hurricane  and  In  the  subsequent 
recovery  effort     More  than  4,000  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  were  committed 
to  the  disaster  area  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  prevent  looting,  and  to  assist  dis- 
aster victims.    The  timely  and  effective 
role  played  by  the  National  Guard  in  this 
disaster  certainly  fortifled  my  determi- 
nation to  prevent  any  reduction  in  this 
tremendously    important    arm    of    our 
State  Governors. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  again  demon- 
strated its  responsiveness  by  mounting  a 
giant  airlift  to  New  Orleans.  Air  Force 
Reservists  from  troop  carrier  wings  in 
11  States  airlifted  vitally  needed  supplies 
and  equipment  into  the  New  Orleans 
area. 

Reservists  flying  C-119  "box  cars,"  C- 
123  "providers,"  and  four-engine  C-124 
"Globemasters"  airlifted  over  546  tons, 
and  more  than  500  passengers  In  138 
missions  into  the  stricken  area  in  the 
first  few  days  after  the  disaster.  These 
Air  Force  Reserve  citizen-airmen  flew  a 
total  of  more  than  430,000  ton-miles  and 
275,000  passenger-miles. 

The  citizens  of  the  New  Orleans  area 
are  indebted  to  these  Air  Force  Reservists 
and  to  the  Continental  Air  Command, 
commanded  by  Lt.  Gen,  Cecil  Chlldre. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  following  Air  Force  Reserve  troop 
carrier  wings  took  part  in  this  domestic 
version  of  the  Berlin  airlift: 

The  433d.  from  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex." 
The  446th,  from  Ellington  Air  Force 

The  512th.  from  Carswell  Air  Force 

The  302d,  from  Clinton  County  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio; 

The  445th,  from  Dobbins  Aii-  Force 
Base.Ga.; 

The  434th.  from  Bakalar  Air  Force 

Base,  Ind.; 

The  442d,  from  Richards  Gebavu:  Air 
Force  Base,  Mo.; 

The  403d,  from  Selfridge  Air  Force 
Base, Mich.;  ,^  .    „ 

The  440th,  from  General  Billy  MiteheU 
Field,  Wis.; 

The  452d,  from  March  Air  Force  Base, 

Calif.; 


The  459th,  from  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base.Md.; 

The  614th,  from  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base, N J.;  and 

The  435th,  from  Homestead  Air  Force 
BftSft  Fl£t 

Air  National  Guard  C-97's,  C-121's, 
and  C-54's  flew  niunerous  missions  car- 
rying relief  supplies  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  to  the  New  Orleans 


area. 


The  Civil  Air  Patrol  demonstrated  its 
capability  in  assisting  in  rescue  and  dis- 
aster relief  operations  during  and  after 
the  onset  of  Hurricane  Betsy.  More 
than  700  CAP  members  participated  in 
disaster  relief  under  the  direction  of 
State  and  local  parish  civil  defense  agen- 
cies. The  contribution  made  by  these 
individual  members,  together  with  all 
their  available  equipment,  did  much  to 
lighten  the  suffering  of  thousands  of 
stranded  victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy. 

The  Red  Cross,  as  always,  anticipated 
the  problems  generated  by  this  terrible 
disaster  and  established  liaison  with  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  and  the  military 
services  through  the  4th  U.S.  Army.  Its 
resulting  efforts  and  contributions  will 
always  be  remembered  by  the  citizens  of 
Louisiana. 

Our  civil  defense  organization  proved 
of  immeasurable  value  during  this  dis- 
aster. In  the  initial  stages  of  the  hur- 
ricane, the  specially  engineered  leased- 
wire  voice  and  teletype  communications 
systems  provided  the  only  communica- 
tions link  for  command  and  control  op- 
erations of  civil  government  linking  New 
Orleans,  the  State  capital  of  Baton 
Rouge  OCD  region  5  in  Denton.  Tex., 
and  OCD  in  Washington.  Thousands  of 
cartons  of  emergency  food  and  supplies 
were  made  available  to  refugees,  together 
with  more  than  1.000  drums  of  water, 
which  were  taken  from  shelter  stores, 
and  supplied  the  emergency  water  re- 
quirements in  the  area. 

More  than  700  cartons  of  fallout  shel- 
ter sanitation  supplies  and  equipment, 
sufficient  for  27,000  persons  for  2  weeks, 
were  distributed  to  hurricane  victims. 

The  effectiveness  and  capabilities  of 
the  civil  defense  organization  as  reflected 
in  its  very  active  participation  in  this 
disaster  should  once  and  for  all  over- 
come the  objections  of  even  the  most 
rabid  civil  defense  skeptics. 

Although  I  have  confined  my  obser- 
vations largely  to  the  participation  of 
government  agencies,  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  the  impression  that  private  enter- 
prise and  the  individual  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica had  not  similarly  made  available 
such  assistance  as  was  required.  For  ex- 
ample, thousands  of  pounds  of  clothing, 
medical  suppUes,  and  food  were  contrib- 
uted by  individual  citizens  from  all  over 
America.  Some  of  the  commercial  air- 
lines very  generously  offered  and  did  in 
fact  airlift  a  substantial  portion  of  these 
contributions  to  the  stricken  ai-ea. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  identify  every 
public  official  who  contributed  his  talents 
and  energies  toward  alleviating  the  suf- 
fering occasioned  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  individuals 
I  have  specifically  Identified  as  having 
played  a  major  role  in  this  recovery  ef- 
fort, I  can  not  overlook  the  tremendous 


contributions  made  by  Cs«)t.  W.  F. 
Chaires,  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  New  Orleans:  Rear  Adm. 
Charles  H.  Lsrman,  commandant  of  the 
8th  Naval  District;  Rear  Adm.  James  D. 
Craik,  commandant  of  the  8th  Coast 
Guard  District;  and  Col.  Edward  Ketoh- 
am,  Jr.,  commanding  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Terminal  at  New  Orleans. 

This  disaster  made  crystal  clear  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  every  other  American, 
tliat  despite  whatever  differences  we  may 
have,  when  disaster  strikes  and  the  chips 
are  down,  we  act  as  one  with  a  common 
purpose  and  with  a  common  goal.  This 
American  dream  and  hope  was  truly  a 
living  thing  dvuing  Hurricane  Betsy. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Loxiisiana, 
and  more  partlculary  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Parishes  of  St.  Bernard 
and  Plaquemines,  I  thank  you  and  every 
other  American  for  your  kind  and  gen- 
erous help  in  this  dark  hoiu-. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  Indulge  in 
personalities  for  the  mcwnent  I  can  give 
a  specific  example,  which  was  In  fact  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception  for  the  mili- 
tary both  Regular  and  Reserve. 

One  of  my  lifelong  friends  and  close 
associates  is  Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  F. 
Hufft.  who  is  Louisiana's  most  decorated 
World  War  II  hero.  Following  his  return 
from  the  war  General  Hvifft  has  served 
twice  as  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Louisiana.  At  the  present  time  he  is  the 
VS.  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Port 
of  New  Orleans. 

Although  now  out  of  xmlform  General 
Hufft  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  "man  in 
uniform"  when  he  responded  to  the  crisis 
as  the  citizen  soldier,  although  officiaUy 
the  UJS.  CoUector  of  Customs.    As  Col- 
lector of  Customs  he  Immediately  shut 
dovm  the  customs  service  when  Betsy 
threatened  and  Immediately  made  plans 
for  the  protection  of  all  concerned.   Fol- 
lowing the  devastation  by  the  winds  and 
water  and  during  the  early  evacuation 
and  rescue  work  Gov.  John  McKeithen 
summoned  General  Hufft  Into  action  to 
assist  him  in  coordinating  all  govern- 
mental agencies  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River    devastated    area    Including    the 
Parishes  of  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard. 
There  was  established  am  immediate 
close  Uaison  between  the  military,  civil, 
and  Government  agencies.  • 

I  have  paused  to  cite  General  Hufft  in 
this  instance  because  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  any  dispatches  nor  has  there 
been  any  public  acclaim  of  the  role  he 
played.  ,    ^  ^     ... 

I  have  cited  him  because  what  he  did 
was  what  many  hundreds  of  others  did 
within  their  own  limitations.    What  he 
did  was  really  not  unusual  or  extraordi- 
nary as  far  as  the  military  was  con- 
cerned.   It  was  the  role  to  which  each 
man  responded  and  filled  immediately.    I 
cite  the  case  of  General  Hufft  not  for 
himself  as  an  individual  but  as  a  symbol 
of  every  man  in  uniform  In  this  crisis. 
The  Regulars  plus  the  Reserves  and  the 
Louisiana   NaUonal   Guard,   under   the 
present  adjutant  general.  Erbon  W.  Wise, 
did  everything  In  their  power  to  ease  the 
effects  of  the  cruel  tragedy. 

I  firmly  bcUevc  that  the  only  manner 
In  which  I  can  effectively  Impress  upon 
you  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  and 
to  dramatize  the  work  done  by  the  men 
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ST.    ONGE.     Mr.    Speaker,    last 
,  October  2,  I  was  privileged  to 
in  the  dedication  ceremonies 
West  Thompson  Dam  in  North- 
Connecticut.    Built  by  the  U.S. 
I  Jorps  of  Engineers,  this  dam  has 
u^der  construction  for  the  past  2  V2 
Participating  in  the  dedication 
John  N.  Dempsey,  of  Con- 
Col.  Edward  J.  Ribbs,  of  the 
of    Engineers,    Mr.    Samuel    T. 
.  chairman  of  the  Thames  River 
Flood  Control  Commission,  and 
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the  fact  that  the  United  States 

to  conserve  its  water  supplies 

make  more  efScient  use  of  its 

ifesources,  because  of  the  shortages 

drought.    Under  leave  to  extend 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 

of  the  address  into  the  Record  : 

BT    Congressman    Whxiam    L.    St. 

DmiCATiON  OF  West  Thompson  Dam, 

,  October  2,  1965 
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Mr.  C  lalrman.  Governor  Dempsey.  Colonel 
Ribte,  1  idies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  that  I 
am  delighted  to  be  here  today  would  be  an 
This  is  a  great  day,  an  his- 
for  eastern  Connecticut,  partlcu- 
thlfl   northeastern    corner   of   the 
Today  we  dedicate  the  West  Thomp- 
as  part  of  the  Qulnebaug-FYench 
I^oject  which  has  special  meaning  for 
of  thla  area, 
us,  I  am  sure,  are  very   proud  of 
outstanding  achievement  and  all  of  us 
that  this  project  has  now  been 
It  is  by  no  means  as  spectacu- 
of  the  programs  In  which  Amer- 
lifvestlng  her  resources  of  money  and 
It  does  not  have  the  glamour  of  the 
kets  or  the  power  to  focxis  national 
In  its  direction.     Most  Americans 
know  the  West  Thompson  Dam 
will  they  ever  hear  its  name, 
however.  Is  tempered  by  the  mem- 
that  sudden   and   disastrous   flood 
10  years  ago  and  the  great  des- 
It  brought  in  its  wake.    Those  of  us 
that  tragedy  will  never  for- 
long  as  we  live.     It  seemed  to  us 
for  a  nxunber  of  years  later  that 
never  be  able  to  recoup  our  losses, 
would  never  be  able  to  rebuild  the 
areas,  the  towns,  the  villages,  the 


sc  me 


ne  er 


many  of  you  must  have  asked  your- 
ust  as  I  have  done — over  this  past 
why  did  this  tragedy  occur?  Why 
lot  take  the  necessary  precautions? 
ortunate  that  It  required  a  tragedy 
this  necessity  urgent  for  us,  but  to- 


day all  of  us  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that 
such  tragedies  wiU  not  recur.  Thla  dam 
which  we  are  dedicating  here  today  shoiUd  In 
the  years  ahead  be  a  blessing  to  this  en- 
tire area  and  also  an  assurance  that  1956  will 
not  be  repeated. 

The  flood-control  value  of  a  project  such 
as  West  Thompson  Dam  is  inestimable.  I 
believe  all  of  vus  are  well  aware  of  that. 
Without  the  use  of  this  dam  and  the  foiu" 
others  to  the  north,  successful  flood  fight- 
ing efforts  would  be  almost  an  Impossible 
task.  But  there  Is  more  than  merely  flood 
tjontrol  to  this  project.  Its  Importance 
reaches  far  beyond  the  reservoir  behind  this 
dam  and  the  banks  of  this  river.  Beyond 
its  usefulness  to  us — which  is  to  control  the 
river  and  prevent  the  heartache  and  devas- 
tation to  life  and  property  that  has  struck 
this  valley  in  the  form  of  rampaging  flood 
waters,  this  project  represents  America's 
efforts  to  conserve  its  precious  water  re- 
sources. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  serious  problem 
of  water  shortage  and  drought,  which  neces- 
sitates the  eCQcient  use  and  the  conservation 
of  our  water  supplies.  Water  has  become 
a  most  precious  resource,  and  we  must  there- 
fore learn  to  preserve  it.  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it  for  our  needs,  and  to  transfer  it 
from  areas  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  to  areas  where  it  is  in  short  supply. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  a  few  facts.  In  the  past 
60  years  the  estimated  dally  use  of  water 
for  all  purposes  has  risen  from  530  gallons 
to  1.600  gallons  per  person.  Experts  fore- 
cast this  will  rise  to  2.200  gallons  per  person 
by  1975.  Back  in  1900,  our  total  daily  use  of 
water  for  the  entire  Nation  amounted  to 
about  40  billion  gallons.  By  1958  this  rose  to 
265  billion  gallons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1980  it  will  reach  about  600  billion  gallons. 
How  much  is  600  bUlion  gallons?  It  is  60 
times  the  average  daily  flow  of  the  Hudson 
River  at  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  flood  control  and  water 
conservation,  we  must  not  overlook  another 
very  important  factor — soil  erosion.  Ram- 
paging rivers  and  swollen  streams  wash  away 
thoTisands  of  tons  of  good  topsoil  from  our 
farms,  and  this  constitutes  a  type  of  destruc- 
tion which  is  no  less  tragic.  When  all  of  this 
is  taken  together — the  loss  of  soil,  the  loss 
of  water  resources  so  badly  needed  for  urban 
and  agricultiual  use.  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  often  also  of  many  Uves — we  can 
readily  see  what  a  staggering  loss  it  con- 
stitutes for  many  sections  of  our  country. 
Measured  against  the  savings  in  property 
loss,  and  the  benefits  in  recreational  uses, 
fishing  opportunities,  and  other  benefits,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  projects  such  aa 
the  West  Thompson  Dam  is  indeed  small. 

I  am  glad  that  the  people  of  this  area 
have  become  aware  of  this  problem  and 
have  had  the  vision  and  the  foresight  to 
take  action  to  remedy  this  situation.  All 
of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  cooperate  in 
the  effort  to  conserve  our  land  and  water 
resources.  These  resources  constitute  a  basic 
heritage  handed  down  to  us,  and  it  is  our 
solemn  obligation  to  preserve  them  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

In  a  recent  statement  on  conservation  and 
natviral  resources.  President  Johnson  spoke 
of  water,  especially  clear  water,  as  being  "a 
Nation's  real  treasure. "  He  then  added  this 
observation: 

"If  future  generations  are  to  remember 
VIS  more  with  gratitude  than  with  sorrow, 
we  must  achieve  more  than  Just  the  miracles 
of  technology.  We  must  also  leave  them  a 
glimpse  of  the  world  as  God  really  made  it, 
not  Just  as  it  looked  when  we  got  through 
with  it." 

I  feel  sure  that  future  generations  will  not 
only  remember  us  with  gratitude,  but  will 
bless  us  for  having  built  this  dam  and  pre- 
serving our  resources.  The  West  Thompson 
Dam  Is  nearly  a  half  mile  long,  70  feet  high, 
and  is  costing  the  Federal  Government  about 


•6.5  million.  It  has  been  under  construction 
for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  Now  that 
we  have  reached  Its  completion,  we  know 
that  we  have  also  reached  a  significant  mile* 
stone  In  the  annals  of  northeastern  Con- 
necticut. The  dangers  of  flooding  have  been 
substantially  reduced.  Our  towns,  villages, 
and  farmlands  are  much  safer  today.  0\n 
land  and  water  resources  will  be  a  blessing 
and  WiU  provide  ua  with  the  bounty  of  our 
land.  Instead  of  being  a  source  of  devastation 
and  destruction. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  today  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  a  Job  well  done.  This  is  a  day 
in  our  lives  when  we  can  truly  say  to  o\ir 
people,  especially  to  our  younger  generation: 
"Your  heritage  is  secure.  The  bounty  of  our 
land  is  preserved."  This  dam  that  we  have 
erected  is  not  only  a  marvel  of  modem  tech- 
nology— it  is  a  great  bulwark  for  the  safety 
of  life  and  property. 

And  let  me  mention  one  other  problem  of 
water  which  has  become  quite  serious  in 
recent  years.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  water 
pollution.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell 
this  audience  about  oiu"  urgent  need  for 
clean  water  and  for  control  of  poUution  of 
our  rivers,  streams,  ponds,  wells,  and  other 
water  resources.  We  are  faced  with  a  most 
difficult  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  our 
population  is  constantly  expanding  and  as 
a  result  we  have  an  Increasing  demand  for 
fresh  water  supplies;  on  the  other  hand,  ova 
industries  are  growing  and  as  a  result  the 
volume  of  waste  Is  also  Increasing. 

Our  problem  today  Is  not  a  shortage  of 
water  in  terms  of  total  needs  measured 
against  total  supplies.  It  is  more  a  questldh 
of  distribution,  and  of  preserving  and  clean- 
ing up  sources  which  we  have  rendered  use- 
less through  misuse.  It  is  a  crime  the  way 
in  which  we  have  permitted  our  streams 
and  rivers  to  become  almost  open  sewers. 
We  sliould  be  api>alled  at  the  fllth  that  la 
dally  diunped  Into  the  beautiful  streams 
that  course  through  the  woodlands,  past  our 
towns  and  cities  and  on  toward  the  oceans. 
Most  of  our  major  streams  are  so  saturated 
with  pollution  of  indtistrial  and  municipal 
wastes  that  one  has  to  have  a  strong  stomach 
to  even  come  near  them — let  alone  to  use 
them  for  any  recreational  activity. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  of  pollution.  We  all  know  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  it.  Unfortimately.  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  completely  solve 
the  problem  or  to  cope  with  it  satisfactorily. 
It  will  still  requires  a  great  deal  of  time, 
money,  effort,  research,  and  considerable  pati- 
ence before  we  can  master  this  problem. 
Pollution  has  become  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem, and  may  even  increase  in  the  years 
ahead  before  we  are  able  to  gain  control  over 
it. 

We  know  that  water  is  essential  to  nil 
animal  and  plant  life — but  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  Industrial  and  economic  growth. 
Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  water  means 
to  lnd\istry.  In  1954  the  principal  water- 
consuming  industries — steel,  petroleum,  and 
the  like — used  some  21  billion  gallons  per 
day.  In  1959  it  rose  to  30  bUlion  gallons, 
and  by  1960  it  wlU  be  over  50  billion  gallons 
of  water  per  day. 

Several  days  ago  I  had  a  conference  in  my 
office  with  ofBclals  from  the  VS.  Department 
of  the  Interior  regarding  the  Government's 
programs  in  water  conservation  and  water 
desalinlzation.  One  high  official — an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department — ^told  me 
of  a  visit  he  made  to  Exux>pe  last  year  to 
study  their  rivers  and  water  problems.  He 
foimd  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  River, 
which  has  been  used  for  many  years  as  a 
main  navigational  artery  in  Europe,  run  al- 
must  pxu-e — so  good.  In  fact,  that  people 
dip  the  waters  from  the  river  and  use  them  as 
such  without  fear  of  becoming  sick. 

We  must  have  a  greater  awareness  in  this 
Nation  of  the  value  of  our  water  resoiirces. 
We  must  reclaim  the  rivers  and  streams  we 
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viTB  lost  through  pollution  and  return  them 
to  useable  purposes.  We  owe  this  to  our 
rfiUdren  and  to  future  generations. 

]ta  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  our  deep 
anpreciatlon  to  the  Army  Owps  of  Engineers 
^  to  the  many  fine  men  of  the  corps  who 
BOTked  hard  to  make  this  project-this 
dream  of  ours— a  reality.  We  thank  them 
for  the  many  long  hours  they  have  put  into 
It  their  devotion,  and  the  outstanding  Job 
for  which  they  can  feel  justly  proud.  They 
nave  not  only  helped  to  preserve  our  re- 
sources, but  also  the  beauty  of  ovir  land  and 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  entire 
region  and  their  dwelling  places. 

About  100  years  ago  the  great  New  England 
Philosopher  Henry  David  Thoreau  gazed  up- 
on the  beauty  of  America,  Its  bounty  and 
Its  resources,  and  he  wrote : 

"It  is  a  noble  country  where  we  dwell,  fit 
for  a  stalwart  race." 

Let  us  keep  it  that  way.  Let  us  preserve 
ita  bounty  and  its  resovirces  so  that  those 
who  come  after  us  will  remember  us  with 
gratitude. 


Over  5,000  See  Museum,  Old  Canoe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
historic  pioneer  settlement  near  my 
hometown  of  Noblesville,  Ind.,  has  been 
restored  into  a  popular  tourist  attrac- 
tion. 

The  exhibits  recently  drew  a  1-day 
crowd  of  5,000  persons,  and  the  Nobles- 
ville Daily-Ledger  published  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  this  new  museum 
and  its  attractions. 

Of  interest  to  all  Hoosiers  and  persons 
throughout  the  Midwest,  the  Conner 
Prairie  Farm  near  Noblesville  is  now 
owned  by  Earlham  College,  Richmond. 
Ind. 

I  offer  for  the  Record,  the  Ledger 
article  concerning  this  outstanding  at- 
traction in  the  Hoosler  State.  The  article 
follows: 

Over  5,000  See  Museum,  Old  Canoe 
The  "prairie"  was  never  like  this. 
Even  at  the  height  of  the  trading  season, 
when  William  Conner  offered  the  Delaware, 
Shawnee  or  Wyandotte  Indians  a  penny  pint 
of  ale  for  50  bearskins,  the  traffic  did  not 
match  the  weekend  crowd  at  Conner  Prairie 
Museum. 

Hamilton  Coimty  Historical  Society  mem- 
bers, aiding  Dr.  James  E.  Cope,  Earlham 
College  curator,  his  assistant,  Anthony  De- 
Blase  and  staff,  were  elated  at  the  interest 
Hoosiers  displayed  In  the  new  Noblesville 
museiun. 

Beginning  at  noon  Sunday,  2  hours  before 
the  program  was  to  start,  the  first  of  more 
than  5,000  persons  began  trooping  into  the 
historic  pioneer  settlement  located  4  miles 
south  of  Noblesville. 

Long  lines  formed  for  the  tour  through 
William  Conner's  restored  mansion.  The 
restored  trading  post,  cabin,  and  pioneer 
barn  evoked  great  interest  among  the  young 
and  old  alike. 

Clarence  Gascho  and  Dr.  Roland  M.  Fisher, 
retired  dentist,  displayed  a  Conestoga  wa- 
gon built  In  1797  at  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
that  was  featiu-ed  at  the  1933  Chicago 
World's  Fair. 
This    authentic    wagon,    constructed    ot 


black  locvist  wood,  was  owned  by  Tbblss 
Gascho.  Tobias,  his  wife,  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters,  set  out  for  Hamilton  County 
from  Lancaster  County  In  the  wagon  that 
was  displayed  yesterday. 

Gascho,  Route  5,  Noblesville.  a  nephew  of 
103-year-old  Aunt  Farmle  Fisher,  mother  of 
Dr.  Fisher,  served  as  narrator  at  the  open 
house  program  Sunday  at  the  pioneer  bam. 
Dr.  Cope  was  narrator  of  the  color  film 
made  diu-ing  the  excavation  of  the  famed 
dugout  canoe,  found  last  November  bmied 
in  a  dry  creek  bed  along  White  River.  The 
film  was  run  many  times  over  when  the 
crowds  filled  the  Conner  Prairie  Museum 
Bam. 

Others  assisting  at  the  day-long  program 
were:  Joe  Burgess,  president  of  Hamilton 
County  Historical  Society,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voss' 
Hiatt;  Joseph  Roberts;  Mrs.  Joe  Burgess; 
Linda  and  Martha  Gascho;  Ina  Leas;  Nona 
Abney;  Kenneth  Brattain. 

Also  Floyd  Hopper,  Tim  Clark.  Mrs.  Gary 
Hlatt.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Barker,  and 
niunerous  Earlham  College  students. 

DeBlase,  assistant  cxirator  of  Conner 
Prairie  Museiun,  ordered  4  bushels  of  ap- 
ples raised  at  Earlham's  huge  orchard  grove. 
He  miscalculated.  The  supply  ran  out  long 
before  the  program  reached  the  half-way 
point.    Apple  cider  was  "pressed"  into  service. 


Computers  and  Government:  House  Joint 
Resolution  666 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  FENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  time  when  Government  decisions 
have  a  powerful  impact  on  the  lives  of  all 
of  us.   These  decisions  must  be  based  on 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  interrelated 
factors.  Therefore  we  must  ask  ourselves 
the  question:  "Is  the  Government  get- 
ting the  maximum  benefit  from  com- 
puter technology?"    With  some  excep- 
tions one  must  conclude  that  the  answer 
is  "No."    To  help  correct  this  situation 
I   Introduced   on   September    21,    1965 
House  Joint  Resolution  666  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  be 
known  as  the  President's  Advisory  Staff 
on  Scientific  Information  Management. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to  as- 
semble at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment an  extremely  high  caliber  staff  of 
economists,  sociologists,  mathematicians, 
and  scientists  to  develop  decision-aiding 
systems,  for  use  by  the  Government. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress two  articles  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Simday,  October  3, 1965,  im- 
der   the   heading   "The   Great   Society 
Needs  Mechanical  Brains."    Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.   Oct.   3.    1965] 
The  Great  Society  Needs  Mechanicai.  Br.mns 
— Our   Fragmented   Domestic   Operations 
Need  a  Rand  Corp.  Just  as  Much  as  the 
Satisfied  Air  Pc»ce 


(By  Amltal  Etzlonl) 
(Note. — ^Etzlonl  is  a  member  of  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences at  Stanford.  Calif.) 


President  Johnson's  domestic  program  Is 
more  favorably  regarded  than  his  foreign 
policy,  but  getting  Congress  to  pass  bills  Is 
not  equivalent  to  dcMnestic  success.  Passing 
a  bUl  does  not  assure  Federal  action,  and  Fed- 
eral action,  even  If  taken,  may  not  yield  the 
expected  results. 

Thus  Congress  could  pftfls  another  civil 
rights  bUl  but  desegregation  remain  token; 
antipoverty  fvmds  might  be  tripled  but  pov- 
erty not  significantly  decline;  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  may  be  instituted  but  not 
achieve  a  substantial  reduction  in  air  pollu- 
tion, drought  effects  or  traffic  jEuns. 

One  significant  element  stiU  largely  lack- 
ing on  the  domestic  front  is  comprehensive 
strategic  thought,  without  which  key  levers 
cannot  be  located  and  new  resources  effec- 
tively used. 

piecemeal  inefficiency 
Many  of  the  problems  that  the  Nation  has 
decided  to  attack  under  Mr.  Johnson's  leader- 
ship are  what  social  scientists  refer  to  as  the 
system  type.  Such  problems  have  deep 
roots,  are  widespread  throughout  the  society 
and  cannot  be  handled  conveniently  by  tak- 
ing them  one  at  a  time  with  a  doeen  agen- 
cies each  trying  to  trim  Its  branch  of  the  so- 
cietal tree. 

Example:  many  of  the  poor  to  be  helped 
by  the  antipoverty  drive  are  Negroes.  What 
is  less  often  stressed  is  that  the  other  ina}or 
group  of  poor  people  are  diehard  segrega- 
tionists. The  more  effective  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  poverty,  the  less  violent  desegre- 
gation is  likely  to  be. 

Most  other  domestic  problems  are  of  a 
similarly  intricate  system  nattire  in  which 
affairs  handled  in  one  sector  of  the  society 
are  affected  by  and  affect  matters  in  other 
sectors.  It  Is  a  commonplace  among  stu- 
dents of  American  Government  that  the 
Federal  approach  o  national  problems  is  Just 
the  opposite  of  a  system  approach:  each 
Federal  agency  focuses  on  one  or  a  few  as- 
pects of  a  total  problem. 

While  Federal  coordination  on  the  domestic 
front  might  be  increased  to  a  degree,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  defense  area,  we  must  as- 
sume, at  least  for  the  short  run,  that  it  will 
remain  more  or  less  low,  as  It  Is  now.  A 
score  of  agencies  will  each  continue  to  re- 
form its  slice  of  America,  Jealously  guarding 
its  empire  from  encroachment  and  expoeure 
by  the  others. 

One  major  way  to  provide  the  system  ap- 
proach Is  to  Include  at  the  level  of  policy 
what  cannot  be  provided  at  the  level  of  ex- 
ecutive action.  What  is  needed  Is  more 
sttidies  of  the  Nation  as  one  combination  of 
societal  forces  and  processes,  all  interacting 
with  each  other,  aU  affecting  each  other. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  one  more  research 
Job:  many  Federal  agencies  hhve  research 
and  development  divisions  and  all  have  some 
form  of  Intellectual  input  in  the  form  of 
expert  advice,  consultants  or  advisory  boards. 
The  problem  is  that  this  thought  input  It- 
self is  fragmented  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  agencies. 

Relatively  little  investment  Is  made  in 
studying  the  way  things  hang  together,  the 
changes  in  one  section  that  hinder  or  assist 
those  in  others.  On  the  domestic  front,  we 
still  study  each  weapon  rather  than  entire 
weapons  systems. 

VNFRUITFUL  CONFERENCES 

The  conditions  under  which  the  system 
approach  thrives  can  be  specifled.  They  are 
rarely  satisfied  by  a  White  House  conference 
in  which  a  large  number  of  eminent  men  are 
flown  to  Washington  for  three  days  of  dis- 
cussion. Nor  can  such  an  approach  be  fruit- 
fully developed  by  White  House  advisory  com- 
mittees whose  members  hare  scores  of  other 
assignments. 

And  whatever  the  value  of  such  reports, 
they  rarely  have  a  system  quality.  Needed 
is  a  much*  more  continuous,  professional, 
systematic  effort.  The  Air  Force  provides  a 
good  example. 
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That    Computers    Wn,L    Tell 
WhatJs    Wkonc    Wfth    Oub    Government 

ANB   BfATBI  HKLP  WrTH   TH*  GARBAGE 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

i  NGXLXS. — California  has  completed  a 

experiment  with  nationwide  ImpU- 

bo  determine  whether  the  skills  that 

astronauts  around  the  world  can 

earthbound  problems   of  freeway 

garbf^e  disposal,  crime  preven- 

proltferatlon  of  paperwork. 

e  cperiment,  initiated  less  than  a  year 

Giov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  and  c(Hn- 

week,  was  a  bold  effort  to  find  out 

engineering  can  take  the  "by 

by  gosh"    out  of .  governmental 
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Johnson   encouraged   Brown   to 
the  studies  and  Is  known  to  be 
Etwalting  an   evaluation   of  conclu- 


::allfornia  aerospeice  companies  each 

a    State    problem:     transportation, 

crime,   and   paperwork.     The  com- 

vere   optimistic    that    the   problems 

solved  with  the  aid  of  the  same  kind 

engineering   responsible  for   the 

developi|ient  of  missiles  and  the  orbiting  of 


the    systems    engineering    concept, 

£  peciallsts  using  advanced  analytical 

»  are  told  to  define  the  essential 

of  a  problem  such  as  putting  man 

noon,  and   to  recommend  solutions 

all  foreseeable  contingencies. 

makes     systems     engineering     so 

as  a  governmental  Instrument  for 

locial  and  economic  problems  Is  its 

computers    to    determine    quickly 

a  hypothesis  makes  sense  or  which 

alternative  solutions  Is  the  best 

of   value  received  for  money  ex- 


Here  are  some  of  the  concliisions  that  the 
systems  engineering  studies  set  out  for  four 
governmental  problems: 

Transportation:  North  American  Aviation 
found  that  in  California,  as  big  a  State  as  it 
is.  usable  land  Is  becoming  far  too  valuable 
for  freeways  and  that  imderground  trans- 
portation may  be  the  cheapest  way  to  move 
people  and  products,  in  planning  trans- 
portation systems,  the  State  sho\Ud  take 
into  consideration  such  seemingly  unrelated 
matters  as  water  desallnlzatlon  and  advanced 
communication  devices.  Desalinlzation 
probably  would  .result  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  desert  areas  Irrigated  by  desalted 
water.  Instantaneous  transfer  of  data  could 
bring  work  back  to  the  home  and  eliminate 
the  long  dally  Journey  to  and  from  the 
6fflce.   , 

'  PRIVATE  DUMPS 

Garbage:  Aerojet-General,  in  Its  study  of 
ways  to  dispose  of  all  types  of  waste  matter. 
Included  a  chart  comparing  a  weapon  sjrstem 
with  a  waste  management  system.  In  the 
one  case,  the  enemy  had  to  be  Identified 
first  while  in  the  other,  pollutants  needed 
to  be  cataloged.  While  strategic  objectives 
had  to  be  defined  on  the  one  hand,  "en- 
vironment quality  goals"  had  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  other.  The  final  phase  of  both 
systems  was  the  designing  and  fabricating  of 
the  optimum  systems.  The  report  suggested 
that  the  Installation  of  garbage  disposal 
equipment  in  every  home  may  be  the  only 
way  to  keep  California — and  ultimately  the 
Nation — from  being  smothered  In  trash. 

Crime:  Space- General's  report  on  crime 
showed  some  obvious  facts — that  crowded 
and  poor  housing,  for  Instance,  Is  a  breeding 
ground  for  crime — but  the  report  also  showed 
that  a  careful,  yet  quick,  analysis  of  crime 
statistics  programed  on  a  computer  where 
they  would  always  be  easily  available  might 
make  it  possible  to  set  up  an  early  warning 
system  to  alert  jxilice  departments. 

Paperwork:  Lockheed's  study  of  a  pro- 
posed statewide  Information  system  placed 
on  computer  tapes  clearly  made  a  solid  case 
for  its  use  In  coping  with  the  fast  develop- 
ment of  California's  economy,  population 
trends  and  other  factors  needing  Intelligent 
Government  decisions. 

All  four  of  the  reports  emphasized  that 
computers  still  cannot  be  substituted  for 
men  In  the  decisionmaking  process.  What 
computers  can  do  that  men  cannot  is  develop 
quickly  the  alternative  solutions  to  difficult 
problems. 


Rabbi  Reuven  Siegel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  12,  1965.  Rabbi  Reuven  Siegel  of 
Temple  Adath  Israel  in  the  Bronx  deliv- 
ered the  opening  prayer  in  this  Chamber. 
It  was  a  most  moving  and  well-delivered 
prayer. 

Rabbi  Siegel  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Yeshiva  University  and  his  degree 
as  rabbi  and  master  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture from  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Before  coming  to  the  Temple  Adath 
Israel  he  was  rabbi  at  Temple  Tifereth 
Israel  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  Temple  Bnai 
Abrahman  In  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Temple 
Beth  Sholom.  in  Providence,  R.L 

Rabbi  Siegel  also  served  his  country 


as  an  assistant  force  chaplain  in  the  U.S 
Navy.  He  is  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  Branch  of  MiUtary  Chaplains  Asso- 
elation  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  inviting  Rabbi  Siegel  to  come  before 
this  body  and  I  would  like  to  thank  Rabbi 
Siegel,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves,  for  his  moving  opening  prayer 
of  August  12. 


Operation  Head  Start 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  frcwi  the 
September  18,  1965.  issue  of  the  LaPorte 
(Ind.)  Herald- Argus  describing  the  out- 
standing work  being  carried  on  through 
Operation  Head  Start,  part  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Operation  Head  Start 

One  of  the  more  favorable  facets  of  the/ 
war  on  poverty  during  recent  weeks  was  the\ 
so-called    Operation    Head     Start    through^ 
which   approximately   600.000   Impoverished    ' 
children,  age  5.  received  8  weeks  of  valu- 
able preschool  training.     Most  of  these  are 
now  enrolled  in  regular  schools. 

Operation  Head  Start  aimed  to  prepare 
these  underprivileged  youngsters  for  regu- 
lar school  work.  The  time  was  short,  only  8 
weeks,  and  In  some  areas  It  was  difficult  to 
And  enough  teachers  to  handle  the  preschool 
classes.  But  considering  the  haste  with 
which  the  program  was  shaped  and  put  into 
action,  the  results,  so  many  teachers  and 
educators  assert,  were  surprisingly  good. 

Operation  Head  Start  attempted  to  pro- 
vide some  basic  knowledge  which  the  child 
would  never  rec^ve  In  his  own  Impoverished 
home,  typically  In  a  ghetto  of  a  large  city. 
It  attempted  to  substitute  for  a  home  at- 
mosphere In  which  there  was  no  stimulus  for 
the  child  to  learn  or  to  acqiilre  a  taste  for 
knowledge.  It  was  fotmd  that  many  of  the 
youngsters  did  not  know  the  names  of  many 
commonplace  Items  and  activities  of  daily 
life.  Some  of  them  were  not  even  aware  of 
their  names.  Their  world  was  a  room  or  two 
In  squalor  and  stark  poverty. 

During  the  summer  session  many  learned 
a  few  fundamentals  about  everyday  life,  had 
the  chance  to  be  creative  with  their  hands, 
and  imderwent  their  first  thrills  of  discovery 
of  pictures  and  words.  They  were  exposed 
to  some  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life  as 
lived  outside  the  slums.  Their  response  to 
this  educational  opportunity  was  for  the 
most  part  lively  and  also  encouraging  to 
teachers  and  leaders  of  the  program. 

Without  doubt,  many  youngsters  of  the 
sltuns  and  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks 
ordinarily  begin  regular  schooling  with  two 
strikes  on  them  because  their  total  environ- 
ment to  that  point  did  not  prepare  them  to 
enjoy  school  or  to  benefit  from  it.  And  be- 
cause they  begin  with  this  handicap  many 
of  them  fall  behind  the  pace,  or  never  really 
begin  the  pace,  and  become  before  long  the 
dropouts  so  widely  publicized  these  days. 

Operation  Head  Start  tried  to  bring  these 
unfortunate  youngsters  abreast  of  their  more 
fortunate  coUeagues  who  come  from  better 
homes  where  there  Is  the  stimulus  of  leam- 


4nff  Many  educators  feel  that  the  Idea  erf 
^Lchool  training  for  the  underprivileged 
^IdlB  sound  and  shotdd  be  developed  mote 
*Mnr  Finding  teachers  will  be  a  major  ta^ 
Sowever,  If  the  operation  Is  to  be  extended. 


Remarkable  Meeting  of  Pope  and 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 
Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  truly  great  lessons  in  the  education 
of  mankind  in  the  ways  of  peace  was 
Klven  this  week  In  the  historic  meeting 
between  the  Pope  and  the  President  at 
the  UJN  The  whole  world  was  looking 
In  at  the  glass  house  on  the  Hudson  for 
a  new  ray  of  hope  for  peace  for  all  man- 
kind without  regard  for  religious  affllia- 

**^Certainly  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Pope,  the  Protestant  President,  the  Bud- 
dhlTt  leader  of  the  U.N.  and  our  Je^ 
Ambassador  to  the  TJN.  highlighted  a 
new  era  of  peace  efforts  for  the  whole 
world.  I  am  honored,  therefore,  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  author  Emmet  John 
Hughes'  stirring  article  on  ti^e  "Rem^J." 
able  Meeting  of  Pope  and  PresldMA 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  October  3. 1965: 

RKBtAHKABLE     MEETING     OF     POPE     AND     PMM" 

DENT— Vatican    and    UNrntn  States    Havi 

TaAVKLED  LONG  ROADS  TO  THIS  MANHATTAN 

Rendezvous 

(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 
There  Is  no  easy  way  for  the  eye  to  scan  or 
the  mind  to  Judge  the  vast  drama  of  humMi 
events  and  great  causes  that  b^ngs  Paul^ 
the  26lBt  successor  to  St.  Peter,  to  the  United 
States  and  before  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
a  drama  that  cannot  be  caught  by  the  most 
senaiUve  lens,  or  exposed  on  the  widest  screen, 
of  television. 

It  cannot  be  measured  by  stunning  size  or 
deafening  sound— not  even  as  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  Zsete  hordes  beside  the  Huds«i  to 
match  those  that  once  besdged  him  by  tte 
Jordan;  not  even  as  Brooklyn  yells  louder 
than  Bombay. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  see  the  true  event; 
by  a  look  down  a  long,  winding  corridor  of 
history,  through  an  age  of  revolution  For 
it  Is  along  such  a  corridor  that  the  Holy  See 
of  Rome  and  the  United  States  of  America 
have  come— swerving  or  stumbling  or  speed- 
ing—to this  remarkable  rendezvous. 

A  single  coincidence  is  remarkable  enough: 
As  the  bishops  of  Vatican  H  summon  to 
Rome  the  scrutiny  and  the  hope  of  the  world 
of  faith,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  stands  before 
the  United  Nations  to  beckon  there  the  scru- 
tiny and  the  hope  of  the  worid  of  PoUtlcs. 
And  as  America  watches  with  reasonable 
wonder,  the  meaning  of  the  present  grows 
clear  only  with  a  memory  of  the  past 
Thus. 

FORGETFUL    CELEBRATIONS 

A  mere  100  years  ago,  the  Vatican  of  Plus 
IX  unleashed  the  incredible  Syllabus  of  Er- 
rors Its  80  scathing  axioms  denounced  all 
things  modern,  from  public  schools  to  re- 
ligious tolerance.  SummarUy,  it  condemned 
all  suggestion  that  the  Pope  •;"?"st  reconcUe 
himself  witii  •  •  •  progress,  liberalism,  and 
modern  clvilizfttlon." 


The  centennial  of  that  event  ha*  now  bem 
marked  by  the  Wahope  at  Vatican  n  wltH 
acme  splendidly  forgetful  ortebratioM.  Tfcey 
have  overwhelmingly  proclaimed  the  right 
of  all  men  to  freedom  ot  eoMClence  and 
worship.  And  with  fierce  debate  Uiey  are 
concluding  a  declaration  on  "The  Church  to 
the  Modern  World"  to  review  and  clarify 
teaching  on  all  matters  from  birth  control 
to  nuclear  weapons. 

A  mere  90  years  ago— a  span  little  more 
then  the  lifetime  of  John  XXHI- the  church 
everywhere  seemed  under  siege  from  ^e 
riotous  forces  of  nationalism.  In  Italy,  the 
armies  of  the  Risorglmento  had  whipped 
papal  troops  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  In  Oer- 
many  Bismarck  had  banished  the  Jesuits. 
In  America,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
lustily  voiced  a  quite  American  conviction: 
"The  papacy  has  lived  out  its  time.  It  has 
had  the  full  thousand  years  of  the  life  of  a 
nation,  a  government,  or  a  system,  and  it 

must  die."  ,  _„,„ 

A  mere  5  years  ago,  the  American  people 
still  doubted  whether  a  Catholic  could  be 
their  President.  Even  for  most  Catholic  po- 
litical leaders,  as  well  as  a  host  of  the  Na- 
tion's 42  million  Catholics,  the  prospect 
stirred  dismay  or  dread  lest  the  wrath  of 
bigots  be  Inflamed  anew.  ^„*»,^i,^ 

In  this  electric  atmosphere,  the  Catholic 
candidate  felt  Impelled  to  renounce  with 
uncompromising  vigor  and  untypical  hard- 
ness any  notion  of  American  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Vatican.  And  inside  the 
Vatican,  at  that  moment  in  history,  a  gentle 
and  shy  pontiff  nearlng  hla  80th  year  had 
murmured  not  a  word  about  the  revolu- 
tion he  soon  would  unleash. 


THE    TWO     JOHNS 


The  splendid  turmoil  since  that  time,  so 
recent  and  so  reticent,  has  been  sparked  by 
another  grand  coincidence,  for  it  is  eea^ 
tially  a  tale  of  the  two  Johns.  John  xxm 
and  John  Kennedy  never  met  in  person. 
They  did  not  have  to;  they  met  In  history. 
They  met  when  John  Kennedy  reminded 
Baptist  minlaters  In  Houston  of  his  right  to 
practice  his  faith  without  political  P^ls^- 
ment  and  when  John  XXm  urged  Catholic 
bishops  in  Rome  to  press  their  honest  de- 
bate In  the  name  of  "holy  liberty." 

They  met  when  John  Kennedy  persuaded 
his  electorate  to  enter  the  polling  booto  to 
vote  their  political  convictions  and  not  ^ett 
aectarlan  prejudices,  and  when  John  XXin 
told  his  Council  to  live  and  grow  througn 
vigorous  dissent:  "We  are  not  friars  singing 
in  a  choir." 

Perhaps  only  this  Pope  could  have  "opened 
the  windows"  of  his  churoh.  Perhaps  only 
this  President  oould  have  leveled  some  wane 
dlvldtog  hla  Nation.  Together,  they  bas- 
oned me  day  when  a  cardinal  f r^  Boston 
wovQd  rise  to  the  great  aula  of  St.  Peters, 
exhort  his  chvirch  to  honor  religious  liberty, 
and  summon  the  prelates  of  all  contlnentato 
take  their  theology  from  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  proving  a  de- 
cent respect  for  the  optolon  of  mankind. 

Thanks  to  this  meeting  In  history,  there 
are  two  other  men— Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
and  Giovanni  Battlsta  Montlnl— who  now  can 
meet  in  New  York. 

Around  this  meeting  of  President  and  Pope, 
the  sensible  question  obviously  hovers: 
What  does  it  all  mean?  There  are  questions 
within  the  question,  for  there  are  three 
powers  sharing  this  encounter.  Prom  this, 
the  more  precise  questions  follow.  What  is 
Its  meaning  for  the  United  Nations?  What 
is  Its  relevance  to  the  politics— and  the  Cath- 
olics—of  the  United  States?  And  what  Is  Its 
omen  for  the  central  drama  of  Christendom 
In  Rome? 

PERFECT     TIMING 

The  impact  upon  the  United  Nations— and 
Its  role  as  a  servant  of  WOTld  peace— appears 
least  hard  to  compute .  In  centuries  past,  the 
Catholic  Church  claimed  for  Itself,  of  course. 


a  unique  right  and  commanding  role  In 
defending  general  peace,  defining  Just  war 
and  arbitrating  toternational  dispute.  The 
right  IB  no  longer  recognized,  and  the  role  ib 
nb  longer  aignlflcant.  The  Pac^^c  preach- 
ments of  Paul  on  Vietnam  have  matched  In 
futility  the  exhortations  of  Benedict  during 

World  War  I.  »k    n  »i 

Yet  this  is  undlsmaylng,  so  far  as  the  u.w. 
is  concerned.  Both  Burma's  U  Thant  and 
the  United  States'  Arthur  Goldberg  speak  as 
delightedly  in  private  as  In  public  about  the 
prestige  and  honor  assured  the  U.N.  by  Paul  s 
visit  As  one  American  diplomat  at  the  U.N. 
observes:  "The  timing  could  not  be  Improved. 
A  year  ago  a  lot  of  the  press  and  public 
were  recklessly  ready  to  bury  this  institu- 
tion Now  we  are  enjoying  a  kind  of  renais- 
sance m  respect.     And  here  comes  the  Pope. 

And  this  estimate  does  not  seem  unreallat- 
Ically  euphoric.  Only  an  extravagant  mis- 
reading of  history  would  inspire  a  Roman 
pontiff  to  make  the  first  such  Journey  to  the 
New  World  for  the  purpose  of  addresstog  an 
assemblage  of  no  moment  and  mere  pretense. 
Instead,  the  venture  would  seem  to  reflect 
a  logical  Judgment:  a  nuclear  age,  clouded 
by  the  menace  of  universal  destrucUon, 
plainly  calls  upon  a  religious  Institution 
avowedly  universal  to  stand  beside  the  only 
political  institution  proclaiming  a  similarly 
Catholic  purpose. 

ELUSIVE     MEANING 

The  meaning  for  American  Catholicism 
may  appear  somewhat  more  elvislve  but  no 
less  encom-aglng.  Only  the  last  decade  has 
seen  United  States  CathoUcs  begin  to  ham- 
mer off  the  shackles  of  a  notorious  parochial- 
ism In  the  past,  this  spirit  has  shown  It- 
self not  only  to  an  abject  awe  of  the  clergy 
probably  unmatched  (outalde  Ireland)  any- 
where In  the  world.  It  aleo  has  Inspired  a 
crude  capacity  to  meet  the  sternest  bigots  of 
Protestantism  or  secularism  and  to  match 
them  bias  for  bias,  taboo  for  taboo,  venom 
for  venom. 

In  varied  and  subtle  ways,  the  htetory  or 
Vatican  n  and  the  preetige  of  Paul  VT  tend 
to  ease  these  tensions  and  blunt  these  hos- 
tilities In  the  Catholic  sector  of  American 
society.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  snarl 
at  tormentors,  to  the  voice  of  an  outraged 
religious  mtoority  whe  one  of  this  group  has 
lately  occupied  the  White  House,  while  the 
presence  of  Its  world  leaders  exalts  the  whole 
United  Nations. 

The  comtog  of  Paul  VI  before  the  U.N. 
promises  an  even  more  precise  in^iact  on  the 
kind  of  Catholic  optolon  most  bleakly  asso- 
ciated with  Brooklyn  and  Boston  political 
reaction:  deeply  Infected  by  the  spite  and 
suspicions  of  McCarthyism.  this  opinion 
must  be  Jarred  at  least  from  Its  view  of  the 
U.N.  as  an  East  River  house  of  political  Ul- 
repute. 

All  the  while,  the  course  of  debates  in 
Rome  has  healthily  troubled  the  complac- 
ence of  an  American  Catholicism  famous  for 
distrust  of  toteUectual  venture  and  for  rev- 
erence of  papal  power  as  men  like  the  lat« 
Albert  Cardinal  Meyer  have  boldly  led  re- 
beUlous  bishops  to  pound  In  protest  on  tlie 
doors  of  Paul  VI.  Through  such  a  turbulent 
time,  the  Catholics  of  America  cannot  pass 
and  ever  be  the  same  again. 

DIVERSIONARY    TACTIC? 

Strangely,  it  Is  the  third  of  the  powers 
present  at  New  York's  stogular  summit 
meeting— the  papacy  itself- whose  response 
to  past  drama,  and  whose  readiness  for 
future  ventiire.  seem  least  clear  and  certain. 

Unquestionably,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
striving  as  never  before  In  modem  history, 
to  become  authentically  catholic.  But  a 
sharply  questioning  doubt  has  grown  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  progressive  princes  of  the 
church:  Does  all  the  Jet-speed  travel  oi 
PaiU  VI  to  East  and  to  West  seriously  serve 
this  end  or  does  It  threaten  Instead  a  filght 
from  the  harsh  arena  of  Vatican  H  where 
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est  issues  of  Christendom  are  being 

3  some  kind  of  finish? 

the  second  session  of  the  Council 

closed  in  a  dreary  spiral  of  dismay, 

many  bishops  fearing  that  Paul 

conceived  hl>  Journey  to  the  Holy 

an  Itallan-issimo  piece  of  theatrics 

men's  eyes  away  from  a  tragedy-in- 

on  the  Roman  scene.     And  now 

with  the  final  Coimcll  session  labor- 

toward  its  unsure  end.  the  anxiety 

Is  the  pageant  at  the  United  Na- 

iimllar  diversion? 


FBOrOUiraLT   tTALXAN 


man  who  is  Paul  VI  has  appeared 

nearest  him.  from  the  start  ot  his 

as  baffling     as  a  Hamlet  and  as 

•  Richelieu.     His  oratory   and 

attest  generous  concern  for  the 

but  his  manner   of   leadership 

oC    diplomacy    stay    profoundly 


elected  as  an  outstanding  liberal 

ptielates  south  of  the  Alps,  but  a  full  32 

his  life  had  been  spent  in  a  Vatican 

oC  State  notoriously  inhospitable 

thought  or  bold  initiatlTe.    He  has 

windows  of    the   Church"  quite 

on  oaretful  latch. 

prooolsed    to   create   a   sjmod   of 

without     modem     precedent — but 

Independent   powers.      He   has   ac- 

a  larger  role  few  the  laity — ^under 

eye  of  an  expert  clergy."    He 

affectionate    concern    for    the 

Jews — ^without  helping   to  speed   a 

declaration  on  Jewry  already  made 

by  delay. 

these  half -acts  and  semi-decisions 

the  confession  of  one  coiui- 

works   with    him    almost    dally  : 

▼lews  the  work  of  the  Coimcil  as 

Tohnson  views  the  war  in  Vietnam^ — 

he  did  not  start,  and  ordeal  he 

Inherit  and  a  conflict  to  be  ended 

Ittle  trouble  a»  possible. 

Is  •  much  different  and  more  san- 

of  the  man   and   his  alms.     By 

of  patient  admirers,  he  Is  a  shrewd 

strategist,  veering  and  weaving 

ontrtve  a  great  consensiis  in  council 


T  ew 


sen  ne 


popilarlty 
pbi  Ltlcs. 


the  final    weeks   of   last  year's 

lesaion  in  Rome.  I  learned  the  grow- 

of  Vatican  analogies  to  Amn'- 

As  one  European   prelate  ex- 

"Paul  succeeding  John  has  not  been 

unlike  your  Lsrndon  Johnson 

your  John  Kennedy.     Both  dead 

dtly  became  living  my^hs.    They  may 

lucky.     John  Kennedy  never  had 

exactly  the  New  Frontier  and  John 

Lever    had    to    define    precisely    the 

of  aggiornamento.     But  the  verdict 

may  well  be  that  Johnson  and 

the  men  who  got  the  legislation 


qxil:kl 


may  be  no  wiser  answer  to  the  riddle 
caution  of  Ignazio  SUone :  "It  takes 

to  make  a  Pope.  Paul  will  emerge 
Uttle."  And  a  short  while  yet  re- 
apply this  test. 

DEEP  IK  OXnt  TIME 

The  fbrtunes  and  the  needs  of  all  con- 
tinents >n  earth  have  conspired  In  Its  mak- 
ing. In  Europe,  the  tragedy  of  World  War 
n — ImPveli^  on  all  men  the  raw  kind  of 
that  is  common  sxiffeiing — 
the  barriers  between  different 
and  between  clergy  and  laity.  In 
America,  the  chvirch's  own  teaching 
to  assure  its  own  crisis:  a  third 
's  Catholic  population — enjoined 
ill  devices  of  birth  control — finds  it- 
served  by  a  tenth  of  the  world's 
In  Africa  and  Asia,  the  bishops 
independent  nations  have  swiftly 
personal  sense  of  freedom:  as  their 
Qo  longer  shuffle  timidly  before  th« 


hel]  «d 
n  orld'i 


chancellories  of  Paris  or  London,  the  prelates 
no  longer  quake  before  the  Curia  of  Rome. 

And  the  church  in  America — for  so  long 
so  rich,  so  generous  and  so  docile — has  beg\in 
its  drastic  matiu-lng  as  conclllar  voices  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  refused  to  be 
shouted  down  by  anathemas  from  Genoa  and 
Naples. 

The  unspoken  knowledge  of  all  this  must 
take  Important  room  In  the  spiritual  bag- 
gage carried  by  Paul  VI  on  his  unprecedented 
travels.  It  is  such  knowledge  that  must 
impel  him  to  meet  with  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  speak  of  clos- 
ing a  schism  nearly  1,000  years  old.  It  is 
such  awareness  that  must  take  him  to  India, 
with  Its  small  Catholic  minority  of  6  million, 
to  sweat  his  way  through  the  slums  of 
Bombay  as  his  ears  ring  with  the  cheers  of 
Hindus  and  Moslems  and  Buddhists  and 
Zoroastrlans.  And  it  is  such  perception — 
the  Bight  of  a  church  and  a  ^for^d  living  in 
common  tiuTnoU  and  shared  peril — that  must 
bring  him  to  the  place  in  Manhattan  where 
all  nations  meet  and  worry  and  wrangle  and 
hope. 

For  the  world  of  Paxil  VI  and  U  Thant  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,  in  1965.  would  seem  to  ask 
all  three  to  say — with  faith — the  prayer  of 
a  poet  for  such  an  age  of  man : 

"Thank  God  our  time  Is  now  when  wrong 
Comes  up  to  face  us  everywhere, 
Never  to  leave  vis  till  we  take 
The  longest  stride  of  soul  men  ever  took. 
Affairs  are  now  soul-size." 


Seven  Years  Later 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  ITEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
highway  beautification  bill  soon  to  come 
before  this  House  is  a  model  of  fairness 
and  equity.  It  combines  the  means  of 
achieviiig  the  public  interest  in  beauti- 
fication with  the  prinlcple  of  just  com- 
pensation to  any  private  interest  that 
may  be  affected.  It  provides  an  ample 
period  for  amortization  of  billboards, 
and  ccwipensation  not  only  to  billboard 
owners  but  also  to  landowners  who  rent 
advertising  space.  Similarly,  it  provides 
for  screening  junkyards  at  public  ex- 
pense, or  for  fuU  compensation  if  they 
need  to  be  removed. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  stated 
in  its  editorial  of  October  2 : 

Once  It  is  accepted  that  highway  billboards 
must  go  and  junkysirds  must  be  screened,  the 
bill  itself  is  about  as  fair  as  it  can  be. 

The  Star  concludes,  and  I  agree,  that: 
The  billboard  debate  goes  back  to  the 
Elsenhower  years,  and  everything  has  been 
said  that  can  be  said.  It  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  end  this  7-year  dialog  and  pass  S.  2084 
into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  Star  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  2, 1965] 

Seven  Years  Later 

The  late  Senator  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  spoke 
for  too  many  Con^essmen  when  he  re- 
marked in  1968  that  antlbillboard  legislation 
was  an  "assthetlc"  plot  to  kill  off  the  free 


enterprise  ssrstem.  This  Is  nonsense.  But 
the  notion  has  lingered,  and  it  threatetu 
to  keep  the  present  highway  beautification 
bill  from  becoming  law. 

The  measure  emerged  from  the  Senate 
2  weeks  ago,  buffeted  but  essentially  intact. 
It  provides  few  the  virtual  elimination  ol 
billboards  along  the  Nation's  major  high- 
ways  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Junkyards 
would  be  screened  from  adjoining  roads. 
And  the  losers — both  the  advertising  com- 
panies and  all  property  owners — would  be 
liberally  compensated. 

Once  it  is  accepted  that  highway  billboards 
must  go  and  junk  yards  must  be  screened, 
the  bill  itself  is  about  as  fair  as  it  can  be. 
The  companies  involved  have  5  years  In 
which  to  amortize  their  investments.  Com- 
pensation would  be  paid  not  only  for  prop- 
erty taken  but  also  for  restrictions  on  the 
"reasonable  use"  of  property.  This  means 
the  landowner  who  rents  bUlboard  space 
would  be  paid,  too,  even  though  he  is  cash- 
ing in  only  because  a  tax-built  highway 
happens  to  adjoin  his  property. 

Generous  it  is,  but  opponents  aren't  in  the 
mood  to  discuss  generosity.  They  want  the 
biU  dead.  One  Congressman,  zeroing  in  on 
the  legislation  as  it  languished  In  the  Rules 
Committee  earlier  this  week,  argued  that 
billboards  were  beautiful.  Another  won- 
dered whether  those  landowners  who  might 
rent  billboard  space  In  the  future  should 
not  be  compensated  for  denial  of  this  right. 
Some  Congressmen  believe  the  bUl  might  clog 
the  courts  with  lawsuits  brought  by  property 
owners — as  if  no  reform  legislation  had  ever 
been  tested  in  the  courts. 

On  balance,  the  highway  beautification 
bill  is  a  good  one.  Presidential  pressure  has 
certainly  been  brought  to  bear,  since  both 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  bill.  But  the  bUlboard  debate 
goes  back  to  the  Elsenhower  years,  and  every- 
thing has  been  said  that  can  be  said.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  end  this  7-year  dialog 
and  pass  S.  2084  into  law. 


A  Path  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5. 1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Irving 
Katz,  a  resident  of  my  hometown  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  sent  me  a  paper  which 
he  has  written  about  the  possible  organi- 
zation of  a  "United  States  of  the  Free 
V7orld"  as  a  forerunner  of  a  coalition, 
ultimately  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Katz  Is  a  man  of  many  achieve- 
ments. He  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  holds  the  Air  Force  decoration  for 
exceptional  civilian  service,  and  Is  listed 
in  "American  Men  of  Science,"  among 
other  accomplishments.  He  has  a  long 
career  as  a  public  servant  and  for  the 
past  9  years  has  been  employed  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  pri- 
marily occupied  with  scientific  methods 
for  reducing  the  costs  and  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  VS.  Military  Estab- 
lishment. J 

His  article,  entitled  "A  Path  to  Peace." 
is  now  being  processed  by  the  Cdmmit- 
tee  for  Research  on  the  Development  of 
International  Institutions   for  possible 
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inclusion  In  the  forthcoming  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 

°^Ur  Katz  has  done  considerable  think- 
ing on  the  subject  of  peace  and  while 
I  do  not  subscribe  completely  to  his 
oDlnions.  the  ideals  and  goals  which  he 
expresses  are  certainly  commendable  and 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  aU 
thoughtful  people  of  our  Nation  who 
work  for  world  peace. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  present  here 
his  paper  and  congratulate  him  for  some 
very  hard,  constructive  thinking  on  the 
subjects  of  international  conflicts,  the 
nuclear  threat,  politics,  economics,  and 
world  peace. 
The  paper  follows: 

A  Path  to  Peace 
(By  Irving  Katz) 
The  price  of  warfare  has  been  climbing 
steadily  over  the  centuries,  and  the  concen- 
mitlons  Of  military  power  which  now  exist 
make  It  inevitable  that  even  greater  costs 
lie  ahead.  Since  these  power  concentrations 
are  all  oontroUed  by  the  government  au- 
htoritles  In  the  naUon-states  of  the  world, 
and  since  the  reciprocal  fears  and  suspicions 
ol  these  sovereign  nation-states  would  be 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  next  wax,  as  they 
have  been  of  the  wars  ever  since  natlon- 
atates  came  Into  existence,  it  follows  that 
the  price  ai  peace  is  a  widespread  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  unbridled  sovereignty  oit 
nation-states  is  obsolete. 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  na- 
tions have  been  equally  guUty  in  causing 
wars  There  have  been  rights  and  wrongs, 
attackers  and  attacked,  in  these  intenm- 
tional  conflicts.  However,  there  has  always 
been  more  than  one  point  of  view  regarding 
the  issues  at  stake,  and  the  iMimary  reason 
that  decisions  were  ultimately  reached 
through  violent  conflict  has  been  the  absence  • 
of  a  duly  constituted  higher  authority  to 
settle  the  disputes  peacefully. 

The    conclusion    that    sovereign    nation- 
states  are  obsolete  Is  a  natural  extension  of 
the  history  of  man's  association  into  groups 
and  societies.    Disputes  between  Individuals 
were  reduced  by  the  formation  of  tribes; 
disputes  l>etween  feudal  barons  were  cur- 
tailed when  their  sovereignty  was  transferred 
to   strong    nations   ruling   over    them.      As 
ftnery  Reves  has  noted,  wars  at  any  level 
have  ceased  when  the  warring  sovereign  unite 
were   integrated  into  a  higher  legal  order. 
World  government  or  world  law,  reoenUy 
described  as  Indispensable  by  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  has  been  cited  as  a  desirable  objective 
many  times  and  by  many  renowned  leaders 
in  recent  decades— but  not  loudly  enough, 
not   firmly    enough,    and   not   with   enough 
persistence.      Perhaps   the   lack   of   tenacity 
of    its    best-known    advocates    has    resulted 
from  the  kind  of  realism  which  led  Senator 
PuLBBiGHT  to  Comment   that  pyolitical  pro- 
posals are  defective  when  they  assume  that 
because   something   may   be   desirable    it   is 
also  possible.    In  any  event  there  exists,  even 
among  those  who  subscribe  to  world  govern- 
ment as  an  important  goal,  a  great  deal  of 
pessimism  regarding  ite  achievabUity.    Sov- 
ereignty Is  apparently  prized  so  highly,  es- 
pecially by  government  leaders  in  these  days 
of    burgeoning    nationalism,    that   It   forces 
practical  men  to  consider  it  to  be  impossible 
that  all  the  nations  would  simultaneously 
yield  their  sovereignty  to  a  supersovereignty. 
It  may  be  that  such  a  concurrent  yielding 
is  not  foreseeable  at  this  time.    In  that  event 
we  need  an  approach  to  the  achievement  of 
world   goverrunent  which  clrcumvente  that 
hurdle.    There  is  such  an  approach,  which  I 
call  the  path  of  peace,  and  which  I  beUeve 
can  achieve  the  desired  end  in  a  gradual  way. 
Before  describing  it,  let  me  develop  briefly 
the  urgency  of  the  need  to  start  out  on  this 


path  without  delay.     Three  areas  will  be 
touched  on,  the  achievement  at  freedom,  of 
peace,  and  at  material  or  eocHionilc  progress. 
To  begin  with,  there  la  the  "better  dead 
than  Red"  argument,  which  decrlea  the  world 
government  which  we  beUeve  aggressive  com- 
mimlsm  seeks.    Let  It  be  clear  that  a  cardi- 
nal quality  of  world  government,  as  advo- 
cated In  this  article,  Is  that  It  will  not  be 
totalitarian.    It  wUl  be  a  government  which 
restrains    the   freedom   of    individuals   and 
groups   only  where   lack  of  such   restraint 
would  be  an  Infringement  upon  the  freedom 
of  others.    I  begin  with  no  dogmatic  asser- 
tions about  the  ideal  balance  between  state 
planning  versus  private  enterprise,  or  ma- 
terialistic versus  theistic  religions,  or  other 
considerations  which  are  parte  of  the  se- 
mantic problem  we  face  in  discussing  com- 
munism.   It  Is  visualized,  however,  that  the 
state  will  not  be  an  end  In  Iteelf ,  but  wUl  be 
a  creature  of  man  designed  to  protect  and 
nurture  the  Inalienable  righto  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   The  specific  techniques  for  achiev- 
ing this,  within  a  general  environment  of 
law  and  order.  wlU  have  to  be  spelled  out  in 
detoU.   Just  as   the  VS.   Ck)n8titutlon    was 
specifically  codified,  with  the  all-important 
provision  that  the  Initial  specifics  will  be 
subject  to  change  by  an  cwderly,  peaceful 
process.    On  the  basis  of  such  a  document 
the    world    government    being    sought    will 
achieve.  In  fact  will  maximize,  the  freedom 
of  aU  the  individuals  in  the  world. 

Second,  the  world  government  we  seek  will 
add  to  the  usual  freedoms  our  best  chance 
for  freedom  from  war.  It  will  accomplish 
this  by  eliminating  the  greatest  present  dan- 
ger of  war,  the  unbridled  sovereignty  of 
nation-states  In  conflict.  The  world  govern- 
ment wUl  possess  a  monopoly  of  those  great 
concentrations  of  power  which  currentiy 
threaten  to  extinguish  all  or  s  major  fraction 
of  life  on  this  planet.  Such  a  monopoly 
Is  by  Itself  the  best  assurance  there  can  be 
that  this  great  power  will  never  need  .to  be 
'xised;  however,  additional  assurance  will  be 
discussed  a  bit  later  on. 

Since  the  existing  forms  of  nuclear  power 
have  been  possessed  without  being  used  since 
World  War  n,  there  will  be  some  who  believe 
that  current  military  deterrence  can  achieve 
this  resxilt  equally  well,  and  still  preserve  the 
existing  national  entitles  of  which  we  are  all 
so  proud.  StUl  It  must  be  clear,  even  to 
them,  that  higher  forms  or  more  efficient 
versions  of  power  will  come  along  in  due 
time.  At  that  point,  there  will  be  an  ov»- 
whelmlng  fear  that  failure  to  use  a  transi- 
tory mUltary  advantage  will  tUthnatcly  pw- 
mlt  return  to  the  current  delicate  balance  of 
terror,  or  even  permit  a  future  transitory 
military  disadvantage. 

This  will  cause  an  overwhelming  pressure 
to  use  the  advantage  forcibly  while  it  existe. 
Furthermore,  new  forms  of  mUitary  ix>- 
tency  are  not  the  only  way  in  which  world 
war  III  may  be  triggered.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  has  stated  recentiy  that  nu- 
clear capability  can  now  be  produced  with 
dramatically  less  capital  expenditure  and 
skill  and  time  than  heretofore,  and  that 
nuclear  spread  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
facing  the  world  today.  It  may  therefore  be 
anticipated  that  history  will  dub  the  next 
decade  the  proliferation  period.  The  pros- 
pecte  of  a  nuclear  war  resulting  from  an  acci- 
dent, a  miscalculation,  or  a  willful  escalation 
rise  geometrically  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  nation-states  who  possess  nuclear 
force.  The  anticipated  proliferation  there- 
fore creates  a  deadline,  and  a  highly  urgent 
need  for  political  progress  to  be  made  in  the 
few  years  that  may  be  available. 

There  was  mention  above  of  additional  as- 
surance that  a  monopoly  of  the  highest  forms 
of  power  by  a  world  government  would  en- 
able such  power  to  be  an  effective  instrument 
of  law  and  order  without  being  used.  This 
assurance  is  needed  because  world  govern- 


ment does  not  bring  fortli  the  mlllenlum — 
hates,  fears,  and  lUspicloDs  would  not  sud- 
denly disappear.    Tendendes  toward  crim- 
inal behavior  will  continue  to  have  to  be 
restrained  by  law.    Since  this  law  wlU  be 
exercised  by  the  world  government,  which 
will    possess    all    the    gradations    of    power 
needed  for  law  enforcement,  the  most  chal- 
lenging problem  of  all  may  be  the  creati<m 
of  guarantees  that  the  Individuals  who  con- 
trol the  power  do  not  decide  to  misuse  It 
themselves.    Such  misuse  could  consist  of 
forcing  something  into  existence  which  the 
populace  does  not  wish — ^fc»  example,  a  to- 
talitarian form  of  government.    The  giiar- 
antees  against  this  would  have  to  be  com- 
parable   to   the    techniques   used  today  to 
avoid  unwarranted  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
sometimes  descrlljed  as  "mtUttple  keys"  or 
as  "fingers  on  the  safety  catch."    The  polit- 
ical   balance    of    power   which    the   United 
States  has  treasured  (between  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches)  will  have 
to  be  paralleled  by  a  technical  balance  of 
power  to  control  the  major  elemente  of  gov- 
ernment force.    In  short,  prevention  of  the 
misuse  of  force  wUl  be  a  problem  even  In  a 
world  government,  but  It  will  be  an  order  of 
magnitude  simpler  than  the  problems  which 
exist  between  sovereign  nation  states. 

The  political  threate  to  peace  are  as  weU 
known  and  widely  discussed  as  the  technical 
ones.  There  Is  no  sign  of  a  diminution  In 
the  fears  and  suspicions  which  are  the  land- 
marks of  national  boxindarles.  The  un- 
stabUlzlng  Influences  are  many:  the  recent 
liberation  of  colonial  areas,  the  advocacy  of 
further  wars  of  national  liberation,  the  post- 
war divisions  of  former  nations  or  ethnic 
groups,  the  multilateral  ai^roaches  to  new 
economic  and  mUltary  and  political  coali- 
tions, and  the  high  frequency  of  Internecine 
conflicte.  All  of  these  combine  to  make  this 
an  era  of  total  political  disequilibrium.  The 
Slno-Sovlet  schism  in  the  C<MnmimlBt  mono- 
lith should  not  be  applauded  without  re- 
straint; It  merely  adds  to  the  probabilities 
of  a  violent  outburst. 

The  possibUlty  of  a  politically  unified  Bu- 
ropean  Conununlty  is  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing; existing  strains  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
may  deepen,  for  equal  partnos  do  not  agree 
as  readily  as  Jimiors  (mllltartly)  with  a 
senior  partner.  We  have  grown  accustomed 
to  all  these  tensions,  and  note  that  it  has  ever 
been  thus.  This  shovdd  be  small  comfort 
Indeed,  for  In  the  past  these  conditions  have 
Invariably  led  to  large  scale  conflicte,  not- 
withstanding all  the  leagues,  pacte,  treaties 
and  disarmament  agreemente  that  have  been 
offered  as  the  great  hope  for  peace. 

The  strongest  motivation  toward  political 
alliance  has  always  been  the  recognition  of 
a  common  enemy.  Those  who  recognize  that 
nuclear  war  has  become  mankind's  foremost 
common  enemy  should  be  ready  to  Join  the 
movement  towards  world  government.  There 
may  be  some  dispute  over  whether  there 
would  be  any  survivors  of  a  general  nuclear 
war,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  dispute  that 
such  a  war  would  be  a  far  more  horrifying 
way  of  arriving  at  world  government  than 
by  a  peaceful  and  rational  evaluation  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  our  current  national- 
isms. 


Furthermore,  the  government  which  is 
faced  with  the  rebuilding  the  world  after 
world  war  HI  would  have  too  great  a  task 
and  too  siispicious  a  populace  to  have  much 
chance  of  declaring  mdivldual  liberties  ite 
highest  objectives.  World  government.  If 
freely  reached  before  world  war  in.  can 
stress  freedom;  world  government,  If  forcibly 
Imposed  after  world  war  HI,  is  likely  to  be 
harshly  repressive. 

The  third  area  to  be  treated,  before  out- 
lining the  "Path*  to  Peace,"  Is  economic 
progress.  There  axe  some  who  fear  that  a 
world  economic  commimlty  would  lead  to  a 
sharing  by  the  have-note  at  the  wealth  of 
the  haves,  with  consequent  poverty  for  all. 
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Industrial  revolution  makes  this  a 

antiquated   fear.     We   find    the 

of  the  United  States  in  two  vicious 

First,  Increases  In  productivity 

a  larger  gross  national  product  per 

However,    the    automation    which 

productivity   threatens   to   cause 

In  unemployment.    This  Is  another 

of  Philip  Hauser's  parable  of  the 

who  drowned   La  a  river  which 

only  a  few  inches  in  depth;  averages 

lo  not  tell   the   whole  story.     The 

GNP  would  rise,  but  there  would  be 

as  welL     The  percentage  relegated 

imlnlmum  level  of  living  will   also 

this  an  acceptable  form  of  progress 

an  affluent   society    or    a   Great 

Here  Is  another  way  in  which  this 

may  be  described.     We  must 

economy  grow,  in  order  to  pro- 

adUltlonal  Jobs  for  the   wave  of  new 

into  the  work  force,  and  for  those 

by  automation. 

of  the  economy  involves  extensive 

of  new  production  capacity,  most 

wUl  be  so  automated  as  to  make 

obsolete  and  will  accelerate  the 

in  manpower  requirements.     This 

the  need  for  even  more  growth, 

another  twist  in  the  spiral. 

1  eads  us  to  the  second  vicious  circle : 

unemployment  cited  above  could 

by  lowering  the  workwe^  and 

work-spreading  devices,  except  that 

that  our  growth    rate  would   then 

er  than  the  rate  in  the  Conununlst 

The    consequent    emphasis    on 

our   growth    rate    results   in  a 

problem,   namely   that   the   eco- 

Is  widening  between  the  developed 

underdeveloped     countries.      The 

of  this  gap  defeats  the  revolution 

expectations,  accentuating  Interna- 

hbstllities. 

aid  that  the  first  vicious  circle  de- 

above    can    be    broken    only    If    we 

our  markets.    Surely  the  increase  of 

from    an    annual    average    of 

family  to  $7,000  or  more  Is  not  as 

nor  as  Important  as  an  increase  in 

by  the  overwhelming  fraction 

^  rorld's  people  who  now  average  far, 
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not  being  accomplished  by  our  cur- 
lomic  structures,  not  even  with  the 
in  «rnAtionaI  aid  programs  which  the 
use  both  altruistically  and  In 
struggle.     The  kind  of  progress 
needed  is  exemplified  tn  the  coun- 
prlvate  enterprise  has  found  op- 
to   participate   actively.     Austra- 
good  example.     Here   we   find  that 
istments  are  recognized  as  the  foun- 
a  leap   ahead    in    technology,   so 
ufacturlng  output  has  Increased  70 
In   a    decade,   factory    wages    have 
and   nearly   full    employment   has 
This  kind  of  progress  could 
In  many  areas  If  national  bound- 
not  Interfere. 

aspect  worthy  of  consideration  Is 
prime  economic  threat  in  the  de- 
world  Is  the  cyclic  depression.     This 
pass  only  when  there  is  a  wave  of 
decisions  that  production  has  out- 
c<  nsumptlon,  and  that  retrenchment 
re  due.     Surely  a  commitment  for 
expansion  in  consimiptlon,  which 
arranged  for  the  majority  of  the 
population,    would    serve    within    a 
g(  vernment  as  a  huge  buffer  against 
'|ns  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
.  there  remains  the  fear  that  a  com- 
for  worldwide  equity  In  economics 
U  ipoverlsh  those  now  wealthy.     This 
avoided  by  a  process  which  equal- 
opportunity  rather  than  caus- 
dlvlslon  of  the  wealth.     Without 
inefficiencies  and  constraints  of 
boimdarles,  new  markets  will  de- 
raAldly  and  new  production  opportiml- 
tppear  without  fear  of  expropriation. 
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political  unrest,  or  disloyalty  to  the  entre- 
preneur's parent  nation.  The  growth  would 
seem  slow  at  first,  btzt  the  changes  would  be 
felt  pnxnptly.  Many  studies  have  found 
that  science  and  technology  are  already  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  reasonable  level  of  living 
feasible  for  all  the  wwld.  With  the  rise  in 
this  level,  and  with  the  accompanying  educa- 
tion, will  also  come  greater  success  tn  an- 
other all-important  area :  rapid  expansion  of 
the  voluntary  exercise  of  birth  control,  and  a 
great  slowdown  in  the  widely  feared  popula- 
tion explosion. 

The  time  has  come  to  describe  my  view 
oi  how  the  world  can  gradually  and  volun- 
tarily coalesce  Into  a  single  sovereign  gov- 
ernment. The  essence  of  the  approach  lies 
in  the  great  dynamic  potential  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  its  unmatched  p>ast  per- 
formance In  the  economic  arena,  its  greet 
written  guarantees  of  individual  rights  and 
equal  opportunities,  and  the  patent  progress 
it  continues  to  make  in  both  these  regards. 
-  There  are  two  rmijor  phases  In  my  pro- 
posal. First,  and  soon,  there  should  be  a 
transfMTnation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Into  the  United  States  of  the  Free 
World  (USFW).  This  would  be  followed. 
as  soon  as  circumstances  allow,  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  (or  three)  large 
power  blocs  then  existing  that  a  final  coali- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  the  World 
(USW)   Is  In  everyone's  best  Interest. 

The  USFW  would  begin  with  the  50  States 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
would  grow  by  gradual  axxretlon  of  addi- 
tional states,  one  by  one.  as  other  nations 
voluntarily  recognize  It  to  be  In  their  best 
interests  to  Join.  One  can  visualize  many 
reasons  why  sovereign  nations  would  not 
rush  Inunediately  to  Join  the  USFW.  The 
reasons  w^hy  they  would  nevertheless  Join, 
each  in  its  own  good  time,  come  under  the 
three  headings  discussed  above,  that  is,  the 
achievement  of  economic  progress  and  free- 
dom and  pea/;e.  The  first  of  these  three 
will  be  especially  strong  in  cases  where  grave 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  raising  the 
level  of  living,  or  in  expanding  the  educa- 
tion program  to  strengthen  local  govern- 
ment, or  in  fighting  the  depredations  of  such 
nattu^  disasters  as  earthquakes,  disease, 
and  so  on. 

The  achievement  of  freedom  may  be  the 
crucial  reason  for  Joining  the  USFW  in  the 
case  of  coiintries  which  are  in  danger  of 
falling  prey  to  totalitarian  conquest,  whether 
overt  as  in  Hungary,  through  gradual  sub- 
version of  the  people  as  in  Vietnam,  or 
through  insidious  capture  of  the  leadership 
as  In  Cuba.  Many  political  reasons  wUl  be 
cited  to  discourage  the  mergers  Into  the 
USFW,  the  pessimists  claiming  that  it  flies 
In  the  face  of  nationalism,  the  Communists 
asserting  that  it  is  but  thinly  disguised  im- 
perialism. Tho  first  objection  will  have  to 
be  overcome  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  people, 
not  nations,  which  are  the  fundamental 
units  of  inherent  value  and  Inherent  sov- 
ereignty. The  people  of  the  new  states  in 
the  USFW  will  have  their  full  share  of  every- 
thing that  goes  with  healthy  nationalism:  a 
proportionate  share  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  opportunity  to  become  leaders  in 
that  government,  a  right  to  retain  their  own 
cultural  values  and  mores  along  with  the 
traditional  freedoms  cited  in  the  U.S.  Bill 
of  Rights,  an  overwhelming  appreciation  of 
the  material  benefits  they  will  receive  from 
their  newly  adopted  nationality,  and  a  dra- 
matic awareness  of  the  prospects  for  peace 
which  their  government  Is  sponsoring  in  its 
active  efforts  to  arrive  at  world  government. 
Fiu^hermore,  although  being  a  Nation  is  cer- 
tainly far  better  than  being  a  deprived 
colony  of  an  imperialist  power,  being  a  weak, 
poverty-stricken,  faUout-fearing.  internally 
torn,  disillusioned  nation  is  not  nearly  so 
desirable  as  being  a  state  in  a  new.  dynamic, 
prosperous,  crusade-like  movement  toward 
a  full-fledged  world  goverzunent. 


The  counter-argimaent  against  the  epithet 
erf  imperialism  will  consist  of  ix>lntlng  out 
that  unifications  can  fall  in  two  categories, 
those  where  all  parties  benefit,  and  those 
where  some  parties  exploit  the  others.  Sitic« 
Imperialism  is  opprobrious  because  it  faiu 
in  the  second  category,  whereas  the  USFW 
and  the  USW  fall  in  the  first,  the  term  will 
clearly  be  inappropriate. 

Over  and  above  the  economic  progress  and 
the  human  freedoms,  we  add  the  virtual  as- 
surance of  peace  when  the  USW  finally  comes 
into  being. 

In  the  light  of  such  prospects  we  may  be 
confident  that  some  nations,  after  weighing 
all  aspects  carefully,  will  conclude  that  they 
have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  Joining 
the  USFW.  As  other  nations  see  the  new 
states  prosper,  and  as  these  others  in  turn 
review  their  own  problems  in  economics  and 
freedom  and  peace,  the  accretion  of  new 
states  by  individual  and  voluntary  decisions 
to  Join  the  USFW  will  accelerate  rapidly. 
The  large  Etu-opean  powers  may  not  be  the 
first  to  Join,  but  when  they  see  the  reality 
and  the  prospects  of  the  new  union  they 
will  also  agree  that  It  is  the  most  promising 
path  to  follow. 

It  may  even  come  to  pass  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  ultimately  Join  the  USFW  volun- 
tarily. This  cotUd  occur  If  its  differences 
with  China  continue  to  grow  more  severe, 
and  if  its  own  trends  continue  toward  de- 
centralized agrlculttu-e  and  Industry  and 
greater  freedom  for  its  masses. 

In  any  event,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
USFW  has  grown  to  the  point  that  the  final 
stage  of  imification  is  in  order.  At  this  point 
a  process  of  negotiation  will  begin  for  the 
formation  of  the  complete  world  govern- 
ment, to  be  known  as  the  United  States  of 
the  World.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  just 
what  the  circumstances  will  be  at  that  time, 
and  therefore  to  show  clearly  why  this  nego- 
tiation will  succeed.  In  ,lts  essence,  it  will 
have  to  be  that  all  concerned  will  stand  to 
gain  more  than  they  can  lose. 

Economic  practices  by  then  may  have  con- 
verged somewhat;  the  rising  levels  of  mate- 
rial well-being  may  cause  all  to  have  too 
much  to  lose  through  a  nuclear  war;  ideo- 
logical differences  may  ultimately  be  recog- 
nized  as  less  important  than  they  have  been 
made  to  seem.  Incidents  of  brinkmanship 
are  apt  to  have  occxured,  and  their  sober- 
ing influence  will  have  more  effect  than  in 
the  past — for  the  all  Important  reason  that 
in  the  past  there  has  not  been  a  clear  and 
attractive  alternative  to  turn  to  in  the  wake 
of  such  incidents.  In  brief,  although  con- 
ditions may  never  develop  which  would  cause 
all  of  a  hundred  or  more  countries  to  si- 
multaneously agree  to  unite,  conditions  are 
very  likely  to  develop  which  would  cause  two 
or  three  huge  blocs  to  recognize  this  step 
as  being  mutually  l>eneflclal.  Whatever 
they  may  be,  the  conditions  that  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  USW  will  gov- 
ern the  sp>eclfics  that  are  finally  agreed 
upon. 

It  may  seem  that  all  of  the  above  Is  too 
visionary,  too  Idealistic,  too  good  to  come  to 
pass.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  barely  good 
enough,  and  there  Is  bsu-ely  time  enough  to 
get  along  with  It.  The  threat  Is*  unprece- 
dented, and  It  is  urgent.  The  benefits  are 
universal.  Above  all.  the  risks  are  negligible, 
for  there  is  no  need  to  discontinue  the  cur- 
rent efforts  (deterrance.  arms  control, 
United  Nations,  alliances,  etc.)  until  the 
USFW/USW  program  actually  outpaces  them 
and  proves  them  superfiuous. 

It  may  also  seem  that  there  are  too  many 
specific  questions  left  unanswered,  such  as 
the  economic  and  political  arrangements  for 
Integration  of  the  new  states  Into  the  USFW. 
These  have  been  considered,  but  space  does 
not  allow  their  treatment  here.  They  have 
been  found  to  be  traceable  in  one  way  or  an- 
other if  the  appreciation  of  the  long-term  ob- 
jectives U  keen  enough.    That,   in  fact,  is 
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the  only  real  hurdle — the  awakening  of  a 
oreat  burgeoning  wlU  for  world  government, 
based  on  the  imperative  necessities,  the 
^iflcent  benefits,  and   the   conviction  of 

Its  feasibility. 

When  we  the  people  start  on  this  path 
to  peace,  with  an  Indomlna table  will  to  reach 
the  goal  of  world  government,  practical 
leaders  will  provide  the  details  to  help  us 
find  the  way.    Won't  you  come  along? 


should  be  a  "must"  on  every  child's  book- 
shelf. 

I  do  i^)preclate  your  kind  Invitation  to 
the  September  14  annuaJ  meeting  ct  the 
U.S.  Capitoi  Historical  Society.  However, 
my  crowded  schedule  Is  such  that  regrettably. 
I  Just  cannot  accept. 

My   beet   wishes   for    a   productive   Joint 
meeting  of  the  societies. 
Sincerely, 

Ladt  Bird  Johnson 

Mrs.   Lyndon   B.   Johnson. 


The  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   IflAEYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Institutions  of  Capi- 
tol Hill  is  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety. Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
its  president,  the  Honorable  Fred 
Schwengel,  the  society  in  a  few  short 
years  has  brought  the  story  of  our  Capi- 
tol, as  a  symbol  and  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, to  countless  people  throughout 
the  Nation  and  around  the  world.  The 
demand  for  the  society's  publications, 
"We.  the  People"  and  the  new  "United 
States  Capitol  Coloring  Book,"  has  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations.  The  society's 
fame  and  membership  are  fast  increas- 
ing, and  it  promises  to  be  the  source  of 
many  imaginative  and  constructive  pro- 
grams in  the  years  ahead. 

On  September  14.  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  third  annual  breakfast  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  White  House  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Association,  and  the  Foundation  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association.  We  were 
addressed  at  that  meeting  by  Mr. 
Schwengel;  by  the  Honorable  Marguerite 
Stitt  Church,  a  vice  president  of  the  so- 
ciety; by  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan;  and 
by  Mr.  Carl  Haverlln,  a  vice  president  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Haverlin's  speech,  evok- 
ing the  American  past  as  inspiration  for 
the  present  and  future,  was  extremely 
thoughtful  and  provocative.  I  would 
like  to  bring  his  remarks  and  a  summary 
of  the  entire  meeting  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Excerpts  from  the  Program  of  the  Third 

Annuai.  Breakfast  Meetino,  U.S.  Capttol 

Historical  SocnrrT,  September  14,  1965 

(The  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel,  president, 

presiding) 

remarks  by  the  honorable  FRED  SCHWENGEL, 
FORMER  congressman  FROM  IOWA  AND  PRESI- 
DENT      OF       THE       U.S.       CAPITOL       HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY 

Permit  me  to  read  to  you  two  letters,  one 
received  from  the  White  House  the  other 
day.  and  the  other  Just  this  moment  deliv- 
ered to  me: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  8.  1965. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 

VS.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Schwengel:  The  copies  of  "Our 
Nation's  Capital  Coloring  Book"  have  ar- 
rived and  I  am  so  glad  to  have  them.  What 
a  delightful  approach  to  familiarization  with 
the  landmarks  of  the  Nation's  Capital.     This 


September  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
President,  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  Please  express  to  the  officers, 
trustees,  members,  and  friends  of  the  XJS. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  my  good  wishes  as 
you  assemble  In  your  annual  meeting. 
There  Is  surely  much  to  look  back  upon  this 
year,  for  we  have  seen  the  society  entering 
a  variety  of  new  and  constructive  areas  of 
endeavor. 

Through  the  leadership  of  the  society  s 
president,  we  have  brought  out  a  new  edi- 
tion of  "We,  the  People,"  begun  work  on 
other  publications,  completed  the  "United 
States  Capitol  Coloring  Book."  and  Increased 
our  membership  dramatically.  This  good 
news  testifies  to  the  fine  work  of  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  society  and  illustrates  the 
important  role  which  the  society  plays  in 
bringing  to  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world  the  message  of  freedom  which  is  man- 
ifest In  the  labors  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As   vice    president   of   the   society,   I   look 
forward  to  another  year  of  accomplishment 
and  growth. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

The  great  historian,  Allen  Ne\'inB,  has 
called  our  Capitol  a  place  of  resounding 
deed.  We  agree  that  nowhere  else  can  one 
find  the  ideals,  the  patriotism,  the  senti- 
ments, the  purpose  and  the  honored  tradi- 
tions of  ovir  country  so  nobly  enshrined  as 
in  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  All  of  this 
makes  it  a  majestic  symbol  of  the  majesty 
of  a  grand  and  great  land.  It  Is  both  the 
heart  of  the  Nation  and  the  fountalnhead 
of  our  Government. 

Our  Capitol  is  the  center  from  which  radi- 
ates the  people's  authority.  Here  their 
power  and  their  goodness  is  clearly  evident — 
"We,  the  People"  with  the  inspiration,  the 
power  and  the  promises  of  "our  Holy  of 
Holies,"  the  Constitution,  are  here  enabled 
to  achieve  goals  that  prompt  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  free  world. 

It  Is  a  place  that  holds  out  hope  for  the 
less  fortunate,  gives  assurance  to  the  suc- 
cessful and  promise  to  the  ambitious.  It  Is 
the  forum  for  representative  government.  It 
Is  the  citldel  of  the  basic  freedoms.  Within 
Its  historic  walls  the  voice  of  freemen  Is 
still  heard  In  this  country  and  thankfiUly  in- 
creasingly throughout  the  world. 

The  Capitol  Is  the  place  that  helps  civili- 
zation be  more  civilized.  Here  more  than 
anvwhere  (with  the  help  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives) we  stand  for  orderly  procedure  in 
the  resolving  of  htunan  problems.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  supremacy  of  rule  of  law  and 
not  of  men  is  a  major  factor  In  making  us 
eminent  as  a  force  for  world  order.  It  Is 
the  enduring,  enobling  shrine  of  our  coun- 
try. Every  student  ought  to  learn  more 
about  what  happened  here  through  reading 
stories,  books,  and  publications.  Indeed  every 
American  ought  to  visit  our  Capitol  and 
catch  something  of  the  spirit  found  in  its 
historic  art.  And  to  feel  the  desire  again 
that  burned  In  the  hearts  of  the  torchbearers 
of  freedom  who  ser\'ed  here. 

When  we  know  more  about  our  coun- 
try's history  and  its  heritage  we  become  bet- 
ter citizens.  There  is  nothing  that  our 
country  or  the  world  needs  more  today  than 


more  good  American  citizens  who  want  to 
proaper  by  sharing  our  freedoms  with  others. 

UCMARKS  by  the  honorable  marguerite  STITT 
church,  former  CONGRESSWOMAN  from  IL- 
LINOIS and  a  vice  frestoent  or   the  u.s. 

CAPITOL  historical  SOCIETY 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  (George  B.)  Davis  (pas- 
tor. National  City  Christian  Church),  our 
good  Senator  (B.  Everett)  Jordan,  Democrat 
of  North  Carolina,  whcMn  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  find  here,  and  fellow  members  of 
this  great  society,  this  Is  not  a  speech.  You 
will  probably  be  relieved  to  hear  that.  But 
I  am  here  and  I  want  to  bear  witness  to  one 
subject.  This  is  the  only  event  that  ever 
brings  me  back  to  Washington.  And  I'm  de- 
lighted to  come  once  a  year.  I'm  delighted 
because  there  is  nothing  as  good  as  to  be  re- 
minded that  this  is  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom and  liberty.  And  it  is  equaUy  as  good 
to  be  living  out  in  a  world  that  does  exist, 
you  know,  outside  of  Washington,  although 
v/hlle  you  arehere  you  sometimes  doubt  that. 
And  to  know  that  freedom  and  liberty  are 
still  hungered  for  and  fought  over. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  almost 
didn't  come  this  year.  Because  the  date  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  a  birthday  which  a 
person  of  my  years  should  never  acknowledge, 
but  which  grandchildren  had  planned  to 
celebrate.  And  in  my  trying  to  explain  it 
to  a  granddaughter,  she  said.  "What  is  the 
United  SUtes  Capitol  Historical  Society?" 
And  I  said,  "Well,  you  know.  It's  one  of  those 
associations  which  deal  primarily  with  the 
strength  which  is  built  Into  this  country 
through  Its  history."  And  her  quick  re- 
joined was,  "You  know,  I  don't  wonder  they 
want  you  down  there.  You're  a  part  of  his- 
tory, aren't  you?" 

I  thought  as  I  sat  here  this  morning— two 
brief  statements,  and  I  am  not  quoting  the 
first  one  right,  but  you  remember  that  old 
nursery  rhyme  saying.  "Great  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow."    I  am  particularly  glad  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  time  when  the  acorn  had 
not    even    been    planted.     One    time    Fred 
Schwengel,  for  whom  I  have  such  high  ad- 
miration, came  out  to  my  district  and  told 
how  many  bUls  I  had  voted  on  while  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.    I  had  forgotten  the 
number  and  I  was  Impressed  that  he  had 
taken  time  to  count,  although,  I  don't  think 
he  ever  misses  a  detaU.    But  I  thought  aa  I 
sat  here  this  morning  and  listened  to  that  all 
too  brief  tribute   given  to  the  author  and 
•setter-upper"  of  this  book,  "We,  the  People." 
that  whereas  I  couldn't  say  I'd  rather  write 
the  songs  of  a  nation  than  make  the  laws,  I 
think   I'd   rather   have    produced   "We.    the 
People"  than  voted  on  any  bill  in  the  Con- 
gress while  I  was  here.    And  the  other  state- 
ment, which  I  hope  I  can  quote  correctly 
with  Dr.  Davis  by  my  side — Paxil,  do  you  re- 
member Paul  of  Tarsus  who  said,  "I  am 'a 
citizen  of  no  mean  country."    Well.  I  have 
known  that  all  my  life.    And  I  think  perhaps 
the  most  important  contribution  any  of  us 
here   connected   with   the   society  will   ever 
make  Is  to  keep  sure  that  we  are  citizens  of 
"no  mean  country."  and  culUvate  its  roots. 
It  was  Mrs.  (Myrtle)  Murdock,  who.  I  think, 
first  told  me  that  this  Capitol  had  the  history 
that  it  did.     And  I  think  to  her  goes  the 
InspiraUon    for    all    that's    happened    since. 
But  there  is  one  person  who  made  hope  come 
alive  and  who  had  produced,  and  that  is 
Fred  Schwengel.    And  I  do  not  think  I  could 
pay  sufficient  tribute,  not  only  to  his  Insight 
into  the  inner  meaning  of  what  has  gone  on 
in  these  halls,  but  to  the  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm and  courage  with  which  he  decided  to 
carry  on  as  a  real  president  of  this  society 
when  he  might  have  done  what  some  of  the 
lesser    of    us    did — voluntary,    it's    true — go 
home  and  let  other  people  carry  on  the  load. 
I  don't  believe  the  society  can  ever  say   a 
sufficient  "thank  you"  to   Fred   Schwengel. 
We're  proud  of  him.  weYe  glad  we  have  him. 
and  we  just  hope,  for  our  sake,  we  can  keep 
him  always. 
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just  one  brief  word.     I  dont  believe 

any  limit  to  what  we  can  hope  to  do 

future.     I  personally  have  a  dream 

can  extend  the  membership.    I'd  like 

the  membership  with  every  book 

I  think  we  can  work  on  it.    But  I 

in   coming   here   once   a  year,   early 

it  may  be,  though  I'm  always  glad  to 

reiliinded   the  Senators   are   allowed   to 

tjntll  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  (refer- 

the    9    ajn.    buzzer    which    had 

during  the  program) — I  think  by 

here  once  a  year  we  revive  our  faith, 

<  ertainly  hope  youll  let  me  be  one  who 

from  the  hinterland  each  year  to  tell 

carry  on.     Thank  yoiL 

BY  SENATOR  B.  ZVZKETT  JORDAN.  DEMO- 
OF  NOSTR  CAROLINA,  SPECIAL  CTJEST  OF 
lOCIETY 
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you    very    much,    Fred.     I    didn't 

was  going  to  speak  this  morning,  but 

iseure  you  there  will  be  no  flllbiister 

his  Senator.     I  am  delighted   to  be 

distinguished  guests  and  members 

great  Society  and  to  tell  you  that  I 

honored  to  be  with  you  and  have 

to  say  Just  a  word.     I  would 

say  to  RJrs.  Church  that  I  join  her 

word  she  said  about  Pred  Schwengel. 

nearly  every  day  walking  around 

this  Capitol  doing  the  things  for 

Society  which  only  Pred  can  do  be- 

loves  it. 

ery  fond  of  this  book.  "We.  the  Peo- 

Tra  afraid  it's  going  to  break  me  be- 

ny  generous  wife  can't  pass  without 

some  of  them.    Because  she  thinks 

everybody  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  that 

And  I  agree  with  her.    And  if  I  can 

out  with  my  purse,  we  are  going  to 

a  lot  of  people  do  get  It.    I  dont 

>f   any  better   publication.    I   don't 

here  is  one  as  good  that  portrays  our 

Capitol  as  well  as  this  does.    I  think 

of  the  finest  photography  I've  ever 

Fheee  pictures  around  the  wall  here 

to  the  Kiplinger  Collection  exhibit 

by  the  VS.  Capitol  Historical  So- 

and  more,  I  am  told  will  be  shown, 

things  that  would  never  be  seen. 

would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see 

]  lad  it  not  been  for  this  Society  and 


cer  alnly 


clety) , 

are 

People 

them 

this  piibllcation 


Tha4k  you,  Pred,  for  letting  me  be  with 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  bell  that 

at  9  o'clock  is  not  to  wake  us  up. 

{ Iready  up  and  here  when  that  goes  off. 

"  you  very  much. 

A  [>DRZS8    OF   THE   PROGRAM    "THE    CHORUS 
or  THE  UNION" 

Haverlin,  vice  president  of  the  XJ3. 

Capitol  Historical  Society) 

President,  Mrs.  Church,  Senator  Jor- 

la  lies  and  gentlemen,  I  welcome,  truly. 

op  xxtunlty  to  say  publicly,  what  I  have 

■ild  privately,  and  with  agreement  from 

the  country  as  a  whole  Is  profoundly 

I  to  Pred  Schwengel,  not  only  for 

with  us  his  abiding  interest  in  the 

of  the  Nation's  Capitol  but  for  drama- 

1  ts  Importance  to  us  as  a  people. 

the  day  I  first  met  this  young  Con- 

n,  I  have  been  impressed  by  his  vision 

enthusiasm.    Others  have  these  qual- 

tdo.   but  rarely  in  combination.     And 

tqem  coupled   with   a  tenacity  as  un- 

as    his    diplomacy    is    urb£me.    Is 
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t  aese   virtues  made  him   the  guiding 
the  creation  of  the  commissions  that 
the  Lincoln  Sesqulcentennlal 
Centenary  of  the  Civil   War.     His 
e  Joint  bills  that  created  those  corn- 
was  the  one,  in  1960,  that  brought 
friend  Carl  Sandbvirg  before  the 
session  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
that  moved  all  who  heard  it  to  tears, 
following  years  his  Joint  bill  for  re- 
of   Lincoln's  two   Inaugural   ad- 
brought  Speaker  Rayburn  and  Mc- 


OoRMACK,  Carl  Sandburg,  Bruce  Oatton,  and 
other  notables  to  the  east  portico  of  this 
Capitol  as  major  participants.  These  splen- 
did ceremonies  and  that  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  marking  the  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  brought  his  pro- 
gram of  events  to  a  fitting  climax. 

However,  he  had  long  planned  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical 
Society.  Our  first  conversations  of  this  So- 
ciety were  in  my  rocMn  in  1959  In  the  month 
of  April.  It  has  already  proved  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  his  any  previouB 
efforts  of  his  in  regard  to  history  for  there 
others  dealt  with  single  events.  This  so- 
ciety Is  crusade  that  is  enduring — for  the 
Capitol  has  lived,  now  lives  and  will  live 
forever. 

In  Allen  Nevins  introduction  to  "We,  the 
People,"  he  asserts  that  the  Capitol  has 
heard  eloquence-  equalling  that  of  any  par- 
liament on  earth;  that  it  has  written  into 
law  Immortal  charters  of  idealism;  enacted 
the  most  generous  measures  known  to  his- 
tory; and  that  no  Capitol  has  done  more  to 
safeguard  democratic  debate,  the  privilege 
of  minorities  and  the  fundamental  civil  lib- 
erties of  man.  With  him  we  can  agree  that 
the  Capitol  is  history. 

This  meeting  is  all  the  more  meaningful 
because  it  Is  held  here  in  this  splendor  in 
stone,  this  consequent,  this  precedent,  this 
majestic  chalice  inverted  on  this  enchanted 
Hill. 

It  stands  "in  twice  5  miles  of  fertile  ground, 
with  walls  and  towers  girdled  round,"  an 
ideograph  of  freedom  Ln  granite  by  day;  at 
night  a  hieroglyph  of  light  the  eternal  sen- 
tinel of  the  Republic,  glowing  against  the 
sky  as  though  lit  from  within  to  repel  the 
general  darkness.  Here  liberty,  our  sacred 
river,  rises  from  Its  well-spring  and  runs 
to  every  land,  not  "through  caverns  measure- 
less to  man."  but  open  to  the  sun  so  that 
all  may  drink. 

We  are  met  in  this  place  of  so  many  august 
assemblies  in  common  devotion  to  the  pow- 
er of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
expressed  in  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  their  outward  attributes — 
the  White  House,  the  Capitol  and  the  Court. 
Jointly  we  also  honor  the  noble  monument 
that  soars  above  all  else — as  though  it  were 
the  shining  gnomon  of  our  continental  sun- 
dial. 

You  will  find  the  direct  purpose  of  yoiu- 
society's  endeavors  emt>edded,  luminously,  in 
the  concliision  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  in- 
augural address: 

"The  msrstlc  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave,  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  through- 
out this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  svu^ly 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature." 

To  stir  the  chords  of  memory  and  swell 
the  chorus -of  the  Union  •  •  •  this  is  the 
very  work  that  you  are  about.  There  can  be 
no  higher  use  made  of  oxir  history  than  to 
remind  us  of  how  priceless  is  the  blessing  of 
o\ir  heritage  and  how  fortiuiate  are  the 
people. 

I  share  Walt  Whitman's  opinion  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass."  Because  It  was 
printed  only  once  in  his  lifetime,  in  1865,  and 
has  rarely  appeared  since,  it  may  be  that  some 
among  you  have  not  yet  come  upon  it.  May 
I  share  with  you  this  brief  and  moving  apos- 
trophe from  Whitman  to  his  fellow  country- 
men and  his  country? 

"The  Americans  of  all  nations  at  any  time 
on  earth  have  probably  the  most  poetical  na- 
ture. The  United  States  are  essentially  the 
greatest  poem.  In  the  history  of  the  earth 
hitherto  the  largest  and  most  stirring  app>ear 
tame  and  orderly  to  their  ampler  largeness 
and  air.  Here  at  last  is  something  in  the  do- 
ings of  man  that  corresponds  with  the  broad- 
cast doings  of  the  day  and  night.  Here  is  not 
merely  a  nation  but  a  teeming  nation  of  na- 


tions. Here  is  action  untied  from  stringj 
necessarily  blind  to  particulars  and  detalU 
magnificently  moving  in  vast  masses." 

That  great  preface  opens  with  six  worda 
that  will  sing  for  you  and  all  custodians  c( 
American  history — "America  does  not  repei 
the  pest."  As  a  positive  measxure  of  our 
country's  maturity  and  of  the  great  accom- 
plishment of  historians,  the  phrase  must 
now  read — "America  embraces  the  past." 

In  that  embrace  we  look  back  not  in  casual 
nor  antiquarian  Interest  but  for  renewal,  di. 
rection,  and  assurance,  we  reexamine  the 
stark  verities  of  our  foimdation.  We  conflnn 
the  port  of  our  departure  and  check  the  bear- 
ing of  our  present  course.  For  It  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  In  1858  that,  '^If  we  could  fl«t 
know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
Ing,  we  could  then  better  know  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it." 

It  is  man's  paramount  problem  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  his  identity,  In  the  midst 
of  his  complexities.  So  Is  It  with  a  nation. 
The  clearer  the  electorate  bcbs  our  beginning, 
the  more  it  knows  of  the  road  that  we  have 
traveled,  the  smaller  Is  the  chance  of  losing 
our  way  and  the  greater  the  certaiinty  of  at- 
taining our  goal.  Great  assurance  of  that 
attainment  lies  in  the  work  that  this  society 
is  doing. 

A  scxilptor  may  say,  with  disarming  sim- 
plicity, that  the  statue  is  in  the  stone  and 
emerges  when  he  has  removed  all  that  is  un- 
necessary, but  the  creation  of  yotir  books, 
so  skillfully  and  painstakingly  derived  from 
uncounted  sources,  cannot  be  so  simplified. 
Each  of  the  books  of  the  associations  and 
societies  meeting  here  this  morning,  is  a  rich 
mosaic  whose  sparkling  text  and  brilliant 
pictures  beat  out  its  chapter  of  the  American 
story  with  the  vibrancy  of  the  drums  of  1776. 
All  are  complete  and  wholly  satisfying  but, 
read  in  sequence,  their  700  pages  give  one 
another  added  dimension  and  together  blend 
into  a  sweeping  profile  of  our  history. 

The  admirable  unity  of  all  of  these  works, 
conceived  and  drafted  by  four  separate  or- 
ganizations is  due  to  the  genitis  of  a  fifth— 
the  National  Geographic  Society — and  to  its 
material  aid,  patient  counsel,  and  \inerrlng 
guidance.  The  public,  the  ultimate  benefi- 
ciary of  that  generosity  will  be  grateful  down 
the  years,  for  these  are  not  books  for  a  sea- 
son only.  Becaiise  they  are  good  history  and 
contain  more  than  mere  pictorial  satisfaction 
and  arrays  of  pedestrian  facts  the  people 
have  already  given  them  a  success  unparal- 
leled in  publishing  history.  I  know  that  all 
of  you  will  Join  with  me  in  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation to  Dr.  Grosvenor,  Dr.  Payne  and  their 
colleagues  of  the  National  Geographic  mag- 
azine for  bringing  our  books  to  life. 

More  than  3  million  copies  of  all  of  the 
books  have  been  sold  according  to  the  most 
recent  data  I  have  Information  on.  With  a 
readership  of  only  4  persons  per  copy. 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  low,  12  million  people 
have  had  their  memories  stirred  and  are  now 
more  deeply  Involved  than  ever  in  the  flowing 
story  of  our  past.  Their  renewed  interest 
will  thread  the  majority  of  these  readers 
Into  the  tapestry  of  our  current  history  that 
is  woven  here  In  the  Capitol  daily  by  the 
ceaseless  shuttle  of  events  ever  moving 
between  the  warp  of  time  and  the  weft  of 
men.  These  people  are  now  better  equipped 
as  voters  and  for  the  assTimption  of  other 
civic  duties.  And  finally,  in  the  realization 
of  the  recentness  of  our  founding  they  mar- 
vel at  the  miracle  that  has  been  wrought 
here.  For  compared  to  other  great  nations, 
our  brith  was  but  yesterday. 

Only  172  years  ago  this  week  George  Was)i- 
Ington  came  here  to  place  mortar  with  a 
silver  trowel  on  the  foimdation  stone  of  this 
Capitol.  That  year,  less  than  six  genera- 
tions ago,  was  almost  midway  between  now 
and  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower.  The  land 
that  for  more  than  100  years  had  strangely 
denied  itself  to  the  coasting  adventurers  and 
explorers  whose  hope  was  worldly  treastu-e — 
now  held  out  the  curling  cape  of  their  land- 
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fall  like  a  beckoning  finger  to  those  who 
came  here  seeking  only  a  new  life  and  free- 


'^'bv  circumstance  of  the  calendar,  then,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  Is  the  plvot^  a 
^te  in  time  whose  short  swing  of  846  years 
fnrompasses  our  entire  history.  Since  1820 
tre  have  expanded  from  those  few  grim  acres 
on  a  narrow  shore  to  an  ocean-bounded  con- 
tinent; grown  fr«n  100  people  to  a  poptila- 
t  on  nearlng  200  million;  and  paralleled  that 
Dhvslcal  growth  In  the  worlds  at  the  inlnd 
ff spirit  while  successfully  withstanding 
the  aggression  of  the  greatest  mUitary  powers 
m  erievous  and  bloody  wars.  SmaU  wonder 
Sat  there  are  those  who  hold  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  providence  has  intervened 
in  our  behalf.  ^^  _  _, .  _, 
When  Lincoln  first  spoke  here,  the  Capitol. 
then  but  68  years  old.  was  yet  unfinished. 
Its  upper  levels  festooned  with  booms,  der- 
ricks^d  tackle:  the  forecourts  cluttered 
with  the  debris  of  construction.  The  Union 
was  rent  by  division  and  a  world  of  mon- 
archies awaited  our  certain  collapse.     

But  they  had  not  considered  the  fiber  of 
the  Executive,  nor  the  courage  of  Congr^. 
There  is  great  significance  for  us  in  what 
was  said  by  the  troubled  President  in  clos- 
imr  his  tremendous  effort  to  stay  secesslon-- 
«iat  significance  for  us.  The  strongest 
^notional  appeal  that  he  and  his  advisers 
could  summon  up  was  to  remind  the  dissatis- 
fied of  the  battlefields  where,  but  recentty. 
our  Independence  had  been  won  and  de- 
fended, and  of  the  patriots  who  had  died 
there.  Some  four  generations  and  many  sad 
battles  later— though  we  hold  our  patelot 
dead  in  no  less  reverance— from  Concord  to 
Vietnam— It  would  not  be  they  nor  where 
they  died  that  would  stir  us  most  deeply.  It 
Is  rather,  I  think,  this  Capitol,  forever  un- 
changing, despite  its  structural  growth  this 
endurlnl  house  of  the  people,  that  would  be 
the  soaring  symbol  of  all  our  dead  have  died 

^"rhe  shift  from  battlefield  to  Capitol  as  a 
symbol  came  slowly.  It  accompanied  a  vast 
procession  of  the  people,  during  many  years 
and  after  long  and  careful  deliberations  by 
many  Congresses. 

In  the  time  of  Lincoln,  we  held  aloof  be- 
hind the  barrier  seas.  Now  our  country  has 
been  abroad  for  nearly  a  half  century  in  aid 
of  our  fellow  men.  In  1861.  because  we  were 
so  aware  of  how  narrow  had  been  the  margin 
of  our  victories;  how  tenuous  was  our  hold 
on  freedom;  how  fraU  was  the  very  fabric  of 
our  Union— It  was  the  scenes  and  the  means 
of  our  liberation  that  were  Lincoln's  tocsin. 
But  now.  secure  In  our  sovereignty  we  know 
it  was  not  achieved  by  military  power  alone, 
not  only  on  battlefields  and  through  the  sad 
death  of  our  men.  but  it  was  through  all 
the  processes  of  government  in  combination 
and  all  the  people  working  together— in  the 
chorus  of  the  Union. 

The  thrust  of  the  new  problems  that  came 
with  our  emergence  as  a  world  power  is  upon 
all  of  us.  but  bears  most  cruelly  on  the  Chief 
Executive  and  on  the  Congress.  Both  have 
enduring  love  for  the  people  they  serve  and 
both  know  how  fateful  may  be  their  deci- 
sions. All  of  us  may  help  them  in  their 
trials  and  share  their  biurdens  through  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
process  of  government  and  the  awesome 
power  behind  our  own  biennial  ballots. 

The  Congress  is  the  great  sounding  board 
of  the  people  and  sensitively  attuned  to  and 
resonant  with  our  fears,  our  hopes,  and  our 
aspirations.  The  greater  the  confidence  the 
Congress  can  have  in  our  vision  and  our 
wisdom  the  greater  Congress  can  be. 

Its  Members  must  be  inspired  by  the  grow- 
ing interest  In  their  laijors  as  refiected  in  the 
sales  of  these  books  and  to  take  heart  In 
the  knowledge  that  every  day  more  of  their 
constituents  are  able  to  link  the  i»obleina 
of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present. 


MembeTB  of  Congress  merit  the  f\in  ap- 
preciation of  the  society,  as  well  ■•  oC  all 
Americans,  for  the  unanlmouji  decision  to 
help  us  In  so  many  ways.  In  every  way  they 
were  asked — ^Including  photographic  rights 

never  granted  before.  

There  Is  an  ennoblement  that  comes  from 
serving  in  this  exalted  place.  No  matter 
what  the  stature  of  men  or  women  they 
are  the  finer  for  having  been  here.  They 
draw  strength  and  wisdom  not  only  from 
their  colleagues  but.  in  an  apostolic  sense, 
from  all  who  have  served  here  before.  There 
is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  growth  that 
takes  place  here  in  the  Capitol  than  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tives served  one  or  more  terms  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  an  officer  of  this  society  and  as  a  private 
citizen.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  hall  the  great 
accomplishments   of   aU   four  organizations 
meeting  today.    To  the  White  Hoxise  His- 
torical  Association   must   go   spedai   praise 
for  its  initiative  in  showing  the  way  to  the 
rest  of  us  with  its  superb  book — "The  White 
House."    To  the  Washington  National  Mon- 
ument Association  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  whose  books  followed 
ours  in  time,  in  paraphase  of  Emerson's  fa- 
mo\)s  letter  to  Whitman  "I  greet  your  splen- 
did   books,    'George    Washington.   Man   and 
Monument'  and   'Equal  Justice  Under  the 
Law.'  at  the  beginning  of  their  great  careers." 
And   now,   I   shall   propose   at   the   board 
meeting    tonight    that    the    President    be 
authorized  to  ask  these  three  great  organiza- 
tions meeting  with  us  to  consider  the  ad- 
vlslblllty  of  setting  up  a  permanent  coordi- 
nating committee  to  Join  omi  common  Inter- 
ests In  such  matters  as  the  Joint  promotion 
and  distribution  of  otur  books  and  the  study 
of  other  possible  ways   and  means   of  ful- 
filling the  great  objectives  of  our  society. 


VboM  drawing  aoelal  security  beneflts?    Tee. 
88.9;  no.  9.4. 

Do  you  support  UJB.  military  activity  m 
Vietnam?    Tee.  55.5;  no,  S«.9. 


Thanks  to  Residents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
nears  its  end  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Sixth  District  residents  who  have 
given  me  the  benefit  of  their  views  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  especially  the  56.000 
who  responded  to  my  questionnaire. 
This  cooperation  is  most  helpful  and  sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

The  questionnaire  results  in  percent- 
ages follow: 

Are  you  In  favor  of  a  Govemment-sui>- 
ported  medical  care  plan  for  the  aged?  Yes, 
58.9;  no,  34.6 

If  yoxir  answer  to  the  above  question  was 
"Yes,"  please  answer  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Do  you  favor  medicare  financed  by 
social  security  taxes?     Yes.  53.7. 

(b)  Do  you  favOT  eldercare  financed  by 
matching  Federal-State  taxes?    Yes,  39.6. 

Do  you  approve  a  reduction  in  excise  taxes 
this  year?    Yes.  71.7;  no.  21.3. 

Should  foreign  aid  be  cut?    Yes,  86;  no,  9.7. 

Do  you  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  now  permits  the 
States  to  have  right-to-work  laws?  Yes,  25.4; 
no,  67. 

Do  you  approve  Increased  Federal  aid  to 
education?   Yes.  49.2;  no.  46.1. 

Do  you  favor  my  bill  to  raise  the  outside 
Income  limitation  from  fl.200  to  $2,400  for 


Man's  Free  Agency,  an  Eternal  Principle 
of  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

«  or  mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  four  decades  there  has 
been  an  increasing  and  alannlng  trend 
In  the  United  States  toward  a  paternal- 
istic, centralized  PederaT  Government 
which  has  attempted  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  of  all  of  our  people  through 
Federal  largesse.  In  so  doing — in  cater- 
ing to  the  physical  needs  and  desires  of 
its  people — our  Federal  Government  has. 
concurrently,  been  destroying  indlvldxial 
morality  and  enterprise,  the  very  values 
which  existed  in  imtold  quantities  In 
those  who  fought  for  and  founded  this 

Nation.  .^     ^ 

On  Friday,  October  1,  1965.  President 
David  O.  McKay  of  the  Church  of  Jesufi 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  church's  135th  semi- 
annual conference,  held  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle,  delivered  an  address  on 
"Man's  Free  Agency,  an  Eternal  Princi- 
ple of  Progress,"  which  I  Include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Man's  Fr^  Aoenct 
It  is  truly  a  Joy  to  meet  with  you  this 
morning.  I  want  to  thank  you.  my  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  to  teU  you  how  grateful  I 
am  for  your  thoughtful  soUcltaUooa,  and 
your  faith  and  prayers  In  my  behalf.  God 
bless  everyone  of  you  for  your  Integrity  and 
devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  It  Is  an 
honor  and  a  continual  Joy  to  be  associated 
with  you  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord  to  His  church  In  aU  the  world,  for  the 
assurance  of  His  divine  guidance  and  Inspir- 
ation. With  deep  gratitude  we  acknowledge 
in  your  presence  His  nearness  and  His  good- 
ness, and  in  that  spirit  of  prayerful  appre- 
ciation, proclaim  that  our  souls  respond  In 
harmony  with  the  glorious  vision  given  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  "Hear,  O  ye 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  and  rejoice 
ye  inhabitants  thereof,  for  the  Lord  Is  God. 
and  beside  Him  there  Is  no  othw  Savior. 
Great  \a  His  wisdom,  marvelous  are  His  ways, 
and  the  extent  of  His  doings  none  can  find 
out.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord — I.  the  Lord, 
am  merciful  and  gracious  unto  those  who 
fear  me.  and  delight  to  honor  those  who 
serve  me  in  righteousness  and  In  truth  unto 
the  end."     (Doc.  and  Cov.  76:1-2.  5.) 

I  deeply  sense  my  inadequacy  In  trying  to 
express  In  words  the  message  I  have  In  my 
heart  thU  morning.  I  earnestly  pray  for 
your  help  and  assistance,  and  especially  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may 
sense  His  presence  during  this  openfng  ses- 
sion and  aU  the  sessions  of  this  conference. 
Conditions  in  the  world  are  such  that  I 
cannot  get  my  thoughts  off  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  great  forces  more  potent  than 
ever  before  operating  in  this  world,  each 
more  determined  to  achieve  success.  Bach 
perhaps  more  active  In  planning,  and,  on 
the  one  side — scheming— than  ever  before. 
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two  great  forces  are  hate  and  love, 
kad  Ite  origin  In  o\ir  preexlstent  state. 
Is    a    signlflcant    reference    In    the 
to  "a  war  In  heaven."     (Revela- 
L2:  4.)     It  is  not  only  signlflcant.  but 
contradictory,    for   we    think   of 
as  a  oeleetlal  abode  of  bliss,  an  Im- 
condltlan  where  war  and  contention 
exist.    The  passage  is  signlflcant  be- 
lt Implies  a  freedom  of  choice  and  of 
in  the  spirit  world.     In  the  Pearl  of 
Price    we    are    given    this    accooint: 
because    that    Satan    rebelled 
me.  and  sought  to  destroy  the  agency 
.  which  I.  the  Lord  God,  had  given 
^nd  also,  that  I  should  give  \into  him 
>wn  power;  by  the  power  of  mine  only 
I  caused  that  he  should  be  cast 
and  he  became  Satan,  yea,  even  the 
the  father  of  all  lies,  to  deceive  and 
men,  and  to  lead  them  captive  at 
,  even  as  many  as  would  not  harken 
ny  voice."     (Moses  4:  3-4.) 
things  you  will  note  in  that  passage — 
1  bat  Satan  was  determined  to  destroy 
agency  of  man.     Free  agency  is  a 
God,  part  of  His  divinity.     The  second 
is  that  he  desired  to  supplant  God — 
me  Thy  glory." 

world  does  not  comprehend  the  slg- 

of   that   divine   ^ft   to   the   indi- 

It    is    as    Inherent    as    Intelligence 

has  never  been  nor  can  be  created. 

spirit  of  hate,  as  is  manifest  today 

world,  the  very  existence  of  God  is 

the  free  agency  of  ma^  Is  taken  from 

the  power  of  the  State  supplanted. 

lot  know  that  there  was  ever  a  time 

history  of  mankind   when  the  evil 

so  determined  to  take  from  man 
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Bt  emed 

tn  edcxn. 

f^damental  principle  of  the  Gospel  Is 

and  references  in  the  scriptures 

ihat  this  principle  is   (1)   essential  to 

salvation:    and,    (2)    may   become   a 

rod  by  which  the  actions  of  men 

,  of  nations  may  be  Judged. 

cheer  up  your  hearts,  and  re- 

that  ye  are  free  to  act  for  your- 

to    (Aioose    the    way    of    everlasting 

or  the  way  of  eternal  life."   (2  Nephi 
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of  org  uilaatloDS, 

"Thirefore, 
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death 
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the  earth  is  full,  and  there  is  enough 

spare;  yea.  I  prepared  all  things,  and 

Iven  unto  the  children  of  men  to  be 

unto  themselves"  (Doctrine  and  Cov- 

104:17). 

'Therefore,  it  is  not  right  that  any  man 

be  in  bondage  one  to  another.    And 

pimpose  have  I  established  the  Con- 

of  this  land,  by  the  hands  of  wise 

^om  I  raised  up  onto  this  very  pur- 

I  nd  redeemed  the  land  by  the  shedding 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants  101:79- 


shoulc 

for  ths 

■tltutlian 

men 

pose 

of 

80) 

"My|  independence  is  sacred  to  me."  said 
Brighi  m  Toung.     "It  is  a  portion   of   that 
lelty  that  rules  in  the  heavens.    There 
a  being  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
made  In  the  Image  of  God.  who  stands 
I  ad  is  organized  as  God  Is,  that  should 
of  the  free  exercise  of  his  a^ncy 
as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  others' 
save  by  good  advice  and  a  good  ex- 


proi  :rees. 


hl8t<N7  of  the  world  with  all  Its  con- 

and  strife  is  largely  an  account  of 

effort  to  free  himself  trom  bondage 

ufxirpatlon,  or  to  protect  himself  In  the 

he  already  possessed. 

8  free  agency  Ls  an  eternal  principle 

,  and  any  tona  of  government  that 

or    inhibits    its    free    exercise    is 

'8  plan  in  the  beginning  was 

coercion,  and  It  was  rejected  because 

to  destroy   the  agency   of   man 

Ood  had  given  him. 

man  uses  this  God-given  right  to 
encrodch  upon  the  rights  of  another,  he 
eomm  ta  a  wmag.  Liberty  becomes  license, 
~  tl  e  man,  a  transgressor.    It  is  the  func- 
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tlon  of  the  state  to  curtail  the  violator,  and 
to  protect  the  violated. 

Next  to  the  bestowal  of  life  Itself,  the  right 
to  direct  our  lives  is  God's  greatest  gift  to 
man.  Preedotn  of  choice  is  more  to  be 
treasured  than  any  possession  earth  can  give. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  q>irit  of  man.  It  Is  a 
divine  gift  to  every  normal  being.  Whether 
bom  in  abject  poverty,  or  shackled  at  birth  by 
inherited  riches,  everyone  has  the  most 
precious  of  all  life's  endowments — the  gift 
of  free  agency,  mans  inherited  and  in- 
alienable right. 

It  Is  the  Impelling  source  of  the  soul's 
prepress.  It  is  the  purpose  ol  the  Lord  that 
man  become  like  Him.  In  order  for  man  to 
achieve  this,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Creator 
first  to  make  him  free  To  man  Is  given  a 
special  endowment,  not  bestowed  upon  any 
other  living  thing.  God  gave  to  him  the 
power  of  choice.  Only  to  the  human  being 
did  the  Creator  say:  •Thou  mayest  choose 
for  thyself,  for  it  Is  given  unto  thee"  (Moses 
3:  17) .  Without  this  divine  power  to  choose, 
humanity  cannot  progress. 

With  free  agency  there  comes  responsi- 
bility. If  man  is  to  be  rewarded  for  right- 
eousness and  punished  for  evil,  then  common 
justice  demands  that  he  be  given  the  power 
of  Independent  action.  A  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  is  essential  to  man's  progress  on 
earth.  If  he  were  coerced  to  do  right  at  all 
times,  or  were  helplessly  enticed  to  commit 
sin,  he  would  merit  neither  a  blessing  for 
the  first  nor  punishment  for  the  second. 
Man's  responsibility  Is  correspondingly  op- 
erative with  his  free  agency.  Actions  In  har- 
mony with  divine  law  and  the  laws  of  nature 
will  bring  happiness,  and  those  in  opposition 
to  divine  truth,  misery.  Man  is  responsible 
not  only  for  every  deed,  but  also  for  every 
Idle  word  and  thought. 

Freedom  of  the  will  and  the  responsibility 
associated  with  it  are  fundamental  aspects 
of  Jesus'  teachings.  Throughout  His  minis- 
try He  emphasized  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  exemplified  what  Is  now  expressed 
in  modem  revelation  as  "His  work  and  His 
glory"  (Moses  1:  39).  Only  through  the  di- 
vine gift  of  soul  freedom  Is  such  progress 
possible. 

Force  rules  in  the  world  today.  Individual 
freedom  Is  threatened  by  international  rival- 
ries and  false  political  Ideals.  Unwise  legis- 
lation, too  often  prompted  by  political 
expediency,  if  enacted,  will  seductively  un- 
dermine man's  right  of  free  agency,  rob  him 
of  his  rightful  liberties,  and  make  him  but 
a  cog  in  the  crushing  wheel  of  regimentation. 

Though  it  Is  not  a  pleasing  thought,  we 
must  realize  that  over  half  the  world  Is  xm- 
der  the  influence  of  hate,  as  manifest  by  the 
Chinese  leader,  manifest  by  the  Communist 
group  in  Russia,  and  manifest  right  next 
door  to  us  in  Cuba.  Accompanying  the  spirit 
of  hate  Is  the  denial  of  God.  Satan  was  cast 
down  because  he  tried  to  replace  the  Creator. 
But  his  power  Is  still  felt.  He  is  active  and 
is  prompting  at  this  moment  the  denial  of 
God's  existence,  of  the  existence  of  His  Be- 
loved Son,  denying  the  eflficacy  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Associated  Press  sometime  ago  related 
some  instances  that  are  taking  place  in  China 
to  change  men's  minds  in  a  nation  of  over 
600  million  people,  whose  hearts,  whose 
minds  have  been  changed  as  far  as  they 
ootild  be  changed  by  the  spirit  of  hate. 
Forty-five  years  ago  there  was  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  respect  over  there  for  Ameri- 
cans. In  a  school  at  Pelping,  which  was 
fostered  by  America.  I  personally  saw  some 
of  the  most  active  young  men  In  Jimior  high 
school  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  I 
have  never  seen  more  courtesy  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Today  all  that  is  changed. 
Listen   to   this   from   the    Associated   Press: 

"Decade  ago  Mao  Tse-tung's  newly  cre- 
ated People's  Republic  of  China  threw  its 
Red  shadow  across  an  alarmed  Asia.  Today, 
the  lengthening  shadow  has  crept  half  way 


across  the  earth  to  the  Americas.  No  o&« 
can  say  with  certainty  where  it  wm 
stop  •  •  •.  In  his  66th  year,  this  round- 
faced,  lofty  browed  son  of  peasants  has  been 
raised  by  his  Communist  followers  to  the 
eminence  of  a  demigod.  His  words,  actlooi, 
and  even  his  thoughts  are  holy  writ  to  630 
million  people.  He  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  on  earth,  and  much  of  his  power  is 
based  on  the  most  debilitating  of  human 
emotions — hate.  Hatred  for  the  United 
States,  hatred  for  rich  landlords,  for 
counter-revolutionaries,  for  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  hatred  for  anyone  who  fails  to  con- 
form. 'Hatred,'  said  a  traveler  recently  re- 
turned from  Mao's  China,  'has  become  an 
institution,  particularly  hatred  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  horrible  to  see  this  va«t 
hiunan  machinery  run  by  only  one  fuel- 
hatred.  If  it  used  love  instead,  it  could 
become  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth'  * 
(Associated  Press,  appearing  In  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Sunday,  December  11,  1960) . 

In  the  spirit  of  hate  these  men  would 
supplant  God.  In  the  spirit  of  hate  they 
deny  His  existence.  They  deny  the  existence 
of  His  Beloved  Son.  They  would  destroy  the 
free  agency  of  man.  Here,  In  the  spirit  of 
love,  we  praise  His  name,  and  teach  Hij 
precepts. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  Jesus,  the  man  of  love, 
He  revered  and  worshiped  God,  and  is  him- 
self revered  and  worshiped  by  all  Christian 
nations  and  classes  of  individuals.  "What- 
ever may  be  the  surprises  of  the  future," 
writes  Renan,  "Jesus  will  never  be  sur- 
passed." 

Millions  of  people,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages and  cherishing  various  ideals,  won 
ship  Him  and  revere  Him  today.  We  revere 
Him  because  His  wisdom  and  spirituality 
comprehends  and  exceeds  that  of  all  others. 
He  it  Is  who  said,  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world:  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life" 
(John  8:  12).  He  also  said  to  His  disciples, 
"I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye 
should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you"  (John 
13:  15). 

First,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  let  us  consider 
Jesus'  attitude  toward  God.  That  is  the 
great  question  b^ore  the  world  today.  The 
Commxmlsts  deny  Him.  Mao  ridicules  Him, 
and  they  have  poisoned  untold  millions  of 
minds  against  Christ. 

What  about  Jesus?  In  announcing  His 
birth  the  Heavenly  Hosts  sang,  "Glory  to  God 
In  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men."  In  that  message  here  is  godliness, 
peace,  brotherllness,  kindness. 

Godliness,  Jesus  exemplified  every  hour  of 
His  earthly  existence.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  we 
hear  Him  say  to  John,  the  forerunner: 
"Suffer  It  to  be  so  now:  for  thus  it  becometh 
MB  to  fulfill  all  righteousness"  (Matthews 
3:15). 

On  the  Mount  of  Temptation,  which  rises 
Just  above  the  Jordan  where  Jesus  was 
baptized.  He  was  tempted  by  that  tempter 
who  tried  to  supplant  God;  tempted  with  all 
the  things  of  earth  and  the  power  thereof. 
We  hear  Him  say  in  sublime  majesty.  "Get 
thee  hence,  Satan:  for  it  is  written.  Thou 
Shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 
only  Shalt  thou  serve"  (Matthew  4:10). 

When  He  taxight  the  Disciples  to  pray.  He 
Included  in  the  first  petition  godliness, 
"Hallowed  be  thy  name." 

Addressing  the  Twelve  at  the  Last  Supper, 
He  said,  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Ohrlst,  whom  Thou  hast  sent"  (John  17:3). 

lliat  Is  the  spirit  of  love,  the  spirit  of 
faith  In  God  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth 
through  his  beloved  son.  He  is  worshiped 
by  His  only  begotten  son. 

What  does  the  Saviour  say  about  peace? 

Peace  has  been  defined  as  the  happy,  na- 
tural state  of  man,  the  "first  of  human  bless- 
IngB.**   Without  It  there  can  be  no  happiness, 
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and  "happiness,"  said  the  Prophet  Joseph 
flSSth  "18  the  object  and  design  of  our  exjst- 
^e-  and  will  be  the  end  thereof  if  we  pursue 
the  path  that  leads  to  it." 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  said  Jesus, 
"for  they   shall    be    called   the    children   of 

Toward  the  closing  scenes  of  His  life.  He 
said  to  His  disciples:  "These  things  I  have 
sDoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have 
^e  In  the  worid  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
^  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome 
the  world"  (John  16:33). 

On  the  same  occasion.  He  said.  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not 
as  the  worid  giveth,  give  I  vmto  you.  All 
throught  His  life  peace  was  on  His  lips  and 
in  His  heart,  and  when  He  came  forth  from 
the  tomb,  and  appeared  unto  His  disciples, 
His  first  greeting  was,  "Peace  be  unto  you." 

Peace  as  taught  by  the  Savlovu-  Is  exemp- 
tion from  Individual  troubles,  from  family 
broUs  from  national  riots  and  difficulties. 
Such  peace  refers  to  the  person  just  as  much 
as  it  does  to  communities.  That  man  is  not 
at  peace  who  is  untme  to  the  whisperings  of 
Christ,  the  promptings  of  his  conscience.  He 
cannot  be  at  peace  when  he  Is  untrue  to  his 
better  self,  when  he  transgresses  the  law  of 
rtghteousness.  either  In  dealing  with  himself 
by  Indulging  in  passions  or  appetltee,  in 
yielding  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  or 
whether  he  Is  untrue  to  trust  In  transgres- 
sing the  law. 

Peace  does  not  come  to  the  transgressor  or 
law  Peace  comes  by  obedience  to  law,  and 
it  Is  that  message  which  Jesus  would  have  us 
establish  among  men— peace  to  the  ^dlvld- 
ual  that  he  may  be  at  peace  with  his  God; 
perfect  harmony  existing  between  his  Crea- 
tor and  himself;  perfect  harmony  existing  be- 
tween himself  and  law,  the  righteous  laws  to 
which  he  is  subject  and  ftom  which  he  never 
can  escape;  peace  in  the  home— families  liv- 
ing at  peace  with  each  other  and  with  their 

neighbors.  ,    „.      i. 

There  are  some  who  would  say  His  teacn- 
ings  are  not  applicable  today. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  boy  among 
boys  who  saw  Him,  who  heard  Him  and  re- 
ceived His  teachings.  Joseph  Smith  saw  the 
Redeemer,  and  he  has  given  that  testimony 
to  the  world;  he  has  recorded  His  message, 
and  emphasized  again  the  eternal  truth  that 
Christ's  teachings  are  divine,  and  as  appU- 
cable  to  the  civilized  world  today  as  to  the 
people  among  whom  Jesus  walked  and  talked. 
Fundamental  in  all  Christ's  teachings  was 
the  crime  of  wrong  thinking.  He  condemned 
avarice,  enmity,  hate,  jealousy  as  vehemently 
as  He  did  the  results  that  avarice,  enmity, 
and  hate  produce.  Modem  psychology,  as 
all  students  know,  proves  the  virtue  of  such 
teachings  regarding  the  Injiu-y  that  follows 
the  harboring  of  hate.  He  who  harbors 
hatred  and  bitterness  Injiu-es  himself  far 
more  than  the  one  towards  whom  he  mani- 
fests these  evil  propensities. 

Equally  applicable  to  present  conditions 
are  His  teachings  regarding  the  value  and 
sacredness  of  human  life,  the  virtue  of  for- 
giveness, the  necessity  of  fair  dealings,  the 
crime  of  hypocrisy,  the  sin  of  covetousness, 
the  saving  power  of  love,  the  Immortality  of 
man. 

If  men  ever  reject  the  fact  that  Christ  Is 
our  Lord  and  Savior,  and  fill  their  souls  with 
hatred  as  that  nation  of  over  600  million 
people  are  compelled  to  do  and  not  only  to 
deny  Christ,  but  to  deny  that  His  mission 
is  to  redeem  man  from  the  sordid  life  of 
selfish  indulgence  and  sin,  and  lift  him  into 
a  realm  shown  only  by  Him  of  self-sacrifice, 
generosity,  beauty,  and  love;  If  the  majority 
of  nations  fall  to  recognize  Him  as  the  only 
"name  under  heaven  given  among  men. 
whereby  we  must  be  saved"  (Acts  4:12),  if 
doubting  men  reject  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining that  spiritual  assurance  of  Christ's 
divinity  disclosed  by  Thomas  when  he 
reverently  exclaimed:  "My  Lord  and  my  God  " 


(John  20:28);  if  the  acts  of  men  generally 
be  in  accordance  with  such  rejection  rather 
than  in  accordance  with  their  acceptance  of 
Him  as  the  Divine  One,  then  this  world  will 
continue  to  be  torn  by  contention,  made 
miserable  by  hideous  warfare,  and  Ignomlnl- 
ously  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  materialism, 
selfish  Indulgence,  and  disbelief  and  hatred. 

Without  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Crucified 
Christ,  the  Risen  Lord,  the  traits  of  the 
Jungle  will  hold  the  human  family  in  bond- 
age. 

Now.  in  conclusion,  the  obligation  and 
duty  rests  upon  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  mighty  truth  that  the  Man 
of  Galilee,  the  Resurrected  Christ.  Is  truly 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life — that  He 
is  in  very  deed  the  Savior  of  all  mankind. 

Pernicious  efforts  and  sinister  schemes  are 
cunningly  and  stealthily  being  fostered  to 
deprive  man  of  his  Individual  freedom,  and 
have  him  revert  to  the  life  of  the  Jtmgle. 
With  faith  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  let 
all  true  believers  in  individual  freedom 
cherish  the  spiritual  Ideals  of  the  Christ,  and 
ever  strive  to  make  real  the  dream  that  all 
men  shall  be  free,  and  that  some  day  many 
nations  will  unite  not  for  war.  but  for  peace 
and  the  establishing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  is  my  humble  prayer,  In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  President 
McKay  has  clearly  pointed  out  our  cur- 
rent drift  away  from  God's  intentions  for 
man.  To  continue  this  drift  would  be  to 
court  destruction  at  the  hands  of  evil. 

In  this  respect,  we  must  reverse  the 
trend  of  complete  reliance  on  the 
smothering  embrace  of  an  everything- 
for-everybody  government  and  return 
once  again  to  the  principle  of  man's  free 
agency.        ^^^^^^^^__ 

Zip  Code  Dispute  Eases,  Mailers  Ready 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
Tuesday,  September  28,  1965,  showing 
the  progress  being  made  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  ZIP  code  by  the  Post  OflQce 
Department : 

ZIP  Code  Dispute  Eases,  Mailers  Ready 

(By  Ken  Thompson) 
The  fuss  and  storm  over  the  Post  Office 
Department's  order  to  conunercial  mailers  to 
prepare  for  adoption  of  the  ZIP  code  by 
January  1,  1967,  appears  to  have  subsided,  at 
least  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Major  mailers  of  second-  and  third-class 
advertising  matter  have  been  busy  adding 
zip  numbers  to  their  lists  either  by  purchase 
of  computers  or  by  manual  means. 

B.  L.  Polk  Co.,  which  ranks  with  the  big 
Reuben  H.  Etonnelly  Co.,  of  Chicago,  as  top- 
most mailers  in  the  country,  reports  that  it 
virtually  has  completed  the  task  of  convert- 
ing to  zip-coded-lists  with  the  aid  of  a 
computer. 

Julian  Haydon,  vice  president  of  market- 
ing service,  "says  the  firm  has  lists  totaling 
100  million  names.  They  heavily  pertain  to 
automotive  but  also  Include  a  wide  variety 
of  specialized  liste.  He  reports  that  most 
already  are  programed  on  magnetic  tape. 


He  says  he  has  been  too  burdened  with 
the  conversion  to  know  what's  going  on 
among  other  Detroit  mailers.  The  zip-code 
adoption  has  been  costly  to  the  company,  he 
emphasized. 

It  had  been  widely  reported  that  the  con- 
version would  be  costly,  too,  for  smaller 
firms  using  Addressograph  plates  and  stencil 
systems.  In  some  cases  so  costly  as  to  put 
firms  out  of  business. 

Lewt  July  1  the  Post  Office  Department  said 
it  was  sticking  by  Its  earlier-announced  1967 
deadline  because  the  ZIP  system  was  almost 
mandatory  for  coping  with  the  vastly  grow- 
ing volume  of  mall  In  the  Nation. 

Advertisers  and  mailers  apparently  have 
accepted  this  reasoning,  but  some  still  pro- 
test the  cost  of  complying. 

American  Mailers  £ind  Binders,  perhaps  De- 
troit's largest  handler  of  bulk  "occupant" 
mall,  says  it  has  worked  over  its  system  by 
manual  methods  and  run  into  no  difficulty, 
since  Its  bundling  of  maU  Is  by  districts. 

George  J.  Waters,  operating  partner,  said 
his  firm  handled  bulk  "occupant"  mall  for 
other  large  mailers.  On  Its  own  lists  of  over 
2y2  million  names  on  plates,  a  million  have 
been  ZIP-coded,  he  said. 

Peter  P.  Haderlein,  vice  president  of  Na- 
tional Mailing,  reports  that  his  firm  has  add- 
ed ZIP  numbers  to  500.000  plates  which  cov- 
ers 90  percent  of  Its  job.  Cost  was  about 
$10  a  thousand  names,  he  said. 

But  from  here  on,  customers  will  provide 
the  ZIP  code  additions,  he  said. 


Herbert  Kramer — A  Dynamic  Communi- 
cator for  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coKNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
staffing  of  our  Federal  Government  in 
search  of  the  important  and  substantial 
goals  which  we  in  the  Congress  have 
approved  and  established  is  a  continuing 
task.  I  have  been  pleased  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  poverty  program  recently  in 
recruiting  an  energetic  and  vigorous 
young  businessman  to  its  ranks  from 
Hartford,  in  my  district. 

The  accomplishments  of  Herb  Kramer 
in  a  young  life,  his  dynamic  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  cwnmunity.  were 
retold  by  the  Hartford  Courant's  Da\id 
Holmberg  following  the  announcement 
of  his  selection  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  I  know  Herb  Kramer 
personally  and  I  have  great  admiration 
for  his  abilities.  I  believe  more  in  the 
Congress  should  be  acquainted  with  his 
talents  and  should  know  the  type  of  man 
whom  Sargent  Shriver  is  selecting  for 
this  effort.  I  therefor,  include  it  in  the 
Record : 

Herbert  Kramer— A  Dynamic  CoMMUNIC.^Toa 
FOR  Poverty 
(By  David    Holmberg) 
Before  he  left  the  groves  of  academe  for 
the  halls  of  commerce,  Herbert  Kramer  used 
to  stand  before  a  classroom  of  eager  fresh- 
men and  deliver  a  scathing  denunciation  of 
that   favorite   target   of   young   English    in- 
structors: advertising. 

His  attack,  Herbert  Kramer  said  the  other 
day,  was  devastating.  He  leaned  back  in  his 
big  leather  chair  with  the  huge  picture  win- 
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le 


dow  behind  him  showing  a  panorama  of  the 
city.  'I  would  really  take  advertising  apart." 
he  sail  1,  "I'd  show  how  it  was  a  corruption 
of  the  anguage.  It  wasn't  until  I  got  into  it 
that  I  realized  It  demands  an  acuteness  and 
sharpr  ess  of  language  which  I  never  dreamed 
posslb]  e 

Herqert  Kramer  got  into  it  14  years  ago — 

realized  that  "this  was  probably  my 

skill — not  as  a  pedant  but  as  a  sales- 

the  written  word."    He  has  used 

to  push  him  to  the  top  of  what 

the  most  demanding,  the  most  com- 

the  most  stimulating  business  In 

" — insurance. 

second  ylce-president  of  Travelers 

Co.  now,  in  charge  of  advertising 

relations,  and  this  month  will  put 

to  work  In  a  new  Job :  a  director  of 

istration's  antipoverty  program. 

BIG    ON   ENERGY 
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is  a  43-year-old  New  York  native 
hairline  Is  receding  and  whose  com- 
actlvities  are  constantly  Increasing, 
man    looking    for    a    hard- 
executive  to  represent  the  dynamism 
business   might  well  settle  on 
:  he  talks  fast,  thinks  fast,  reads  fast 
or  three  books  a  week,  from  classics 
'),  collects  degrees  fast  (he  had 
school  diploma  at  15,  his  Harvard 
19,  later  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  litera- 
Universlty   of    Connecticut   law 
,  and  Lb  generally  one  of  the  most  en- 
people  around. 

a  writer  labeled  him  the  "busiest 
Hartford"  and  he  has  since  become 
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this  almost  compulsive  activism  (for 

5  years.  Kramer  has  played  18  holes 

every    day    of    the    summer    before 

It  is  not  hard  to  explain  what  may  at 

a   puzzling    aspect   of   Kramer's 

his  switch  from  the  relatively  quiet 

of   college    teaching   to    the   often 

pace  of  the  business  world. 

his    Harvard    graduation    and 

In    the    service,    Kramer     taught 

fear   at   his   aUna   mater    and   for   2 

the  University  of  California  in  Santa 

Kramer  likes  to  describe  his  life  as 

fortuituous  circumstance  and  seren- 

occurence — the  last  fully  planned 

I  took  was  to  enroll  at  Harvard,"  and 

is  one  of  the  places  where  fate 


Folk  wing 


Shorty  after  Kramer  got  there  the  Korean 

all  promotions.  Including  those  in 

I,  and  Kramer,  "being  young  and 

i,  decided  to  come  back  East." 

>ther.  more  ImpcM-tant  reasons  for  his 

had  to  do  with  the  kind  of  person 

is. 

JT7ST     NOT    ENOrCH 

to  teach."  he  says,  "but  I  found 

didn't  use  up  enough  of  my  energy. 

"  put  me  enough  in  contact  with  the 

I'm  simply  not  the  kind  of  per- 

can  spend  his  life  in  the  18th  cen- 

^nd  also,  1  simply  couldn't  tolerate 

aration  between  town  and  gown." 

ramer.  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 

tow  (he  now  has  seven  children) ,  re- 

to   the   Eaet,   and  through   another 

ated  series  of  coincidental  meetings, 

•  tips  and  the  like,  got  a  Job  in  ad- 

:->    It  was  "a  skill  I  never  dreamed 

to  possess,"  but  with  a  year's  ex- 

at  an  agency  he  went  on  to  the 

to  begin  what  he  calls   "the   14 

years  of  my  life." 

s  talents  soon  brought  him  to  the 

the   Travelers,    but   his    burgeoning 

billties    increased   rather   than    d*- 

hls  involvement  in  the  community. 

he  says,   the  Travelers  encouraged 

I  of  participation  as  kind  of  an  ex- 

of  his  Job. 

Amo4g  other  things,  Kramer  has  been  co- 
and  chairman  of  the  Greater  Hart- 
People  to  People  Council,  seCTetary  <rf 
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the  West  Hartford  Board  of  Education,  a 
trustee  of  Hartt  College,  and  a  director  of 
the  YMCA  World  Service  Committee,  the 
Symphony  Society,  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion of  Greater  Hartford,  Greater  Hartford 
Chapter.  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  Children's  Services  of  Con- 
necticut. 

And  he  is  hard  put  to  offer  a  description  of 
himself.  Is  he  an  ad  man.  a  businessman, 
what? 

"I  really  don't  know  what  I  am."  he  says, 
"I'm  a  Democrat  In  a  sea  of  Republicans,  a 
do-gooder  in  a  world  of  hardnosed  business- 
men, and  in  my  outside  activities  a  business- 
man in  a  world  of  do-gooders." 

LIFE  IS  FOR  USING 

Some  people,  Kramer  says,  are  critical  of 
his  participation  in  so  many  activities.  "But 
I  feel  the  whole  purpose  of  life  Is  being  used, 
and  for  that  reason  I  haven't  the  heart  to  say 
no." 

"WTien  Kramer  was  offered  the  Job  of  Asslst- 
tant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity recently,  he  couldii'l  .say  no  either, 
though  it  meant  "an  aaonirinT  appraisal"  of 
his  life. 

He  did  not  take  the  Job  because  of  any  frus- 
trations in  the  demanding  Job  he  holds  now. 

"I  am  simply  not  a  fru.st rated  man,"  he 
says.  "In  the  14  year.s  I've  been  here  I've  never 
gotten  up  in  the  morning  without  a  feeling  of 
elation  about  coming  to  the  office.  Every- 
thing I  do  is  creative,  ard  I  m  planning  for 
the  future  of  this  company.  I  couldn't  be  in 
Just  any  businesfi,  but  the  satisfactions  of 
the  insurance  business  are  such  that  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  anywhere  else." 

He  took  the  lob  offered  by  Sargent 
Shriver — with  whom  he  has  worked  on  a 
mental  retardation  program  for  the  past 
year — because  "I  believe  in  the  antipoverty 
program,  and  I  think  I  can  do  a  Job  for  them. 
I  didn't  feel  the  need  of  going  to  Washing- 
ton. I  told  Shriver  that  what  I  have  here 
is  as  close  to  a  perfect  life  as  a  man  could 
have.    But  I  couldn't  refuse  him." 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  he  took  the  Job 
Is  that  he  wa.s  assured  It  would  be 
temporary — probably  for  2  years — and  he  has 
no  intention  of  going  into  Government  work 
permanently.  Another  reason  i.^  that  In  the 
last  15  years  he  ha,s  •become  a  real  pro- 
fessional in  my  field,  rommunications"  and 
he  wants  to  have  his  professionalism  tested 
at  the  highest  level. 

NEEDED   SPECI.\L   SKIL!  <> 

Finally,  and  p>erhaps  most  importantly. 
Blramer  remembers  the  advice  he  received 
from  a  family  friend  when  he  was  consider- 
ing leaving  the  teachliig  profession.  The 
friend  was  Lewis  Straus.s,  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioner  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. Kramer  was  considering  a  career  In 
Government  then.  Strau.s3  persuaded  him 
It  was  not  the  right  move. 

"He  said  that  Lf  I  went  in  then,  I'd  be  on 
a  low  level,  Just  another  career  civil  servant. 
He  said  I  shouldn't  consider  Government 
work  imtil  the  time  I'd  developed  special 
skills." 

Kramer  has  those  skills  now— and  he  has 
no  compunctions  about  going  into  a  program 
which  many  other  equally  talented  men  have 
quickly  left.  Shriver  has  been  criticized  fre- 
quently for  bringing  men  from  the  business 
world  Into  the  Government,  and  then  al- 
lowing them  to  leave  a  year  or  two  later, 
instead  of  forming  a  more  clearly  defined 
organizational  structure. 

Kramer  has  no  worries  about  this. 

"Shriver,"  he  said,  "is  a  very  demanding, 
creative  man  who  operates  best  in  a  flexible, 
freewheeling  environment.  For  a  new  op- 
eration this  is  probably  the  best  way  to 
work." 

In  his  trips  to  Washington  thus  far,  he  has 
found  a  "skilled  staff  and  intense  dedica- 
tion." And  though  he  is  accustomed  to  being 
in  charge,  he  has  had  any  worries  about  close 


contact  with  hla  new  boss  quickly  removed. 
"Iliere's  an  Incoming  button  on  my  tele- 
phone In  the  Washington  ofBce  and  it  aayi 
Shriver.  In  the  day  and  a  half  I  was  there, 
it  rang  six  times." 


Water  PoUntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or   BCICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Ls  only 
recently  that  the  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution have  come  to  public  attention. 
Experts  have  been  telling  us  for  years 
that  this  Nation's  water  supplies  were 
not  limitless  and  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done  to  preserve  them  from 
fouling  and  destruction.  Serious  water 
shortages  in  some  of  our  larger  cities 
have  helped  bring  the  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public. 

We  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  we 
did  not  recognize  the  Important  role 
played  by  the  press  in  bringing  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  to  the  fore.  A 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  dL'Jtrict, 
the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News,  has 
been  devoting  editorial  space  to  the 
problem  of  pollution  for  some  time.  An 
editorial  printed  on  September  26,  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  water  pollution 
and  the  resppnsibilities  of  industries, 
cities,  and  other  local  governmental  units 
is  particularly  pertinent  and  I  think  it 
appropriate  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Indxtstry  Bears  Duty  To  Stop  Pollution 

Imagine  dumping  the  untreated  wastes  of 
210  million  people  Into  the  Nation's  rivers. 
That  sounds  Incredible. 

Yet.  on  the  word  of  a  U.3.  Senate  com- 
mittee, that's  the  equivalent  of  the  wastes 
American  industries  will  be  dumping  into 
the  Nation's  watercourses  by  1970  unless 
remedial  action  is  taken. 

Action  is  imperative,  for,  as  our  population 
Increases,  so  does  the  demand  for  unpolluted 
water.  Preventable  pollution,  therefore.  Is 
Intolerable  and  In  one  way  or  another  it 
must  be  eliminated. 

Only  recently  has  much  attention  been 
paid  to  the  pollution  of  water  In  this  coun- 
try. In  the  Nation's  early  days,  it  was 
thought  that  our  natural  resources,  includ- 
ing water,  were  inexhaustible.  Industries 
and  cities  dumped  their  wastes  into  rivers 
without  serious  consequence. 

Now.  however,  manufacturing  and  popul.i- 
tion  have  expanded  to  the  point  that  un- 
treated industrial  and  domestic  wa.<;tes  en- 
danger the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion's people.  Many  municipalities  have 
taken  steps  to  curb  pollution,  but  with  some 
notable  exceptions  industry  has  not.  It  must 
do  more. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  was  spelled 
out  this  last  week  In  an  Associated  Pres.s 
report  from  Cincinnati.  The  report  poiiited 
out  that  Industry  uses  vast  amounts  of 
water  and.  In  most  cases,  "pollutes  it  thor- 
oughly before  returning  It  to  the  stream.'-  " 

While  a  household  will  use  about  65  gal- 
lons of  water  dally  for  all  purposes,  according 
to  the  AP  dispatch,  manufacturers  require 
210  gallons  of  water  to  produce  one  42-gallon 
barrel  of  oil.  17.000  to  65,000  gallons  of  water 
to  make  1  ton  of  steel,  1,200  tons  of  water 
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io  turn  out  a  ton  of  aluminum,  and  700  tons 
«f  water  to  make  one  ton  of  paper. 

TOe  report  noted  also  that  the  Detroit 
River  recelvee  1.6  billion  gallons  of  polluted 
water  daily,  one-third  of  It  sewage  from  Um 
oitv  and  the  rest  industrial  wastes.  All  told. 
about  7  miUlon  pounds  of  chemicals  art 
dumped  daily  into  the  western  end  of  Laks 
irt7  These,  the  report  adds,  "rob  the  lake 
0^  life-supporting  oxygen  and  create  a  smelly 

^'^nfounding  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  industry's  reluctance  to  give  govern- 
mental agencies  information  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  wastes  discharged  Into  the 
the  Nation's  waterways.  The  reluctance  is 
understandable;  industries  fear  such  Infor- 
mation would  reveal  trade  secrets  to  their 
competitors. 

Also  hampering  the  effort  to  combat  pol- 
lution is  the  lack  of  information  on  the 
effects  of  residues  that  get  by  all  fornis  of 
treatment  and  find  their  way  into  drinking 

water. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  problem  is  hnmense, 
but  it  is  not  insoluble.  Finding  solutions 
will  requh-e  research  and  expenditxires  of 
bUUons  of  dollars  by  industry  for  treatm^t 
of  its  wastes.  But  the  research  must  be 
done  and  the  billions  spent,  for  a  nation 
that  laces  a  shortage  of  water  cannot  aUow 
potentlaUy  usable  water  to  go  unused  be- 
cause of  pollution. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  Michigan 
is  taking  steps  to  combat  water  pollution. 
Citing  the  need  for  corrective  action  on 
the  Detroit  River  and  Lake  Erie,  Governor 
Romney  has  asked  the  legislature  to  ap- 
propriate $125,000  for  the  water  resources 
commission.  The  Governor  also  renewed  a 
recommendation  for  a  $125,000  appropria- 
tion to  develop  material  on  the  water  pollu- 
tion problem.  „„„«(„* 

"As  our  population  increases  and  conflict- 
ing demands  for  water  multiply."  the  Gov- 
ernor said,  "we  need  more  than  ever  a  pro- 
gram in  Michigan  which  wiU  insure  vis  of 
meeting  our  full  water  needs  today  and  to- 
morrow." ^  .,. 

Complaints  of  coercion  can  be  expected. 
There  may  also  be  strong  protests  that  in- 
dustry cannot  afford  to  clean  up  its  wastes. 

In  some  way,  however.  Industry  must  find 
It  possible  to  pay  this  price  of  citizenship.  In 
some  instances  industries  have  found  that 
recoverable  byproducts  from  wastes  could 
nav  the  cost  of  antipollution  equipment 
over  a  long  period.  Some  industries  have 
devised  systems  of  reusing  water,  to  theu- 
ovm  production  advantage  as  well  as  in  re- 
ducing pollution.  In  other  cases,  indus- 
trial treatment  to  return  clean  water  to 
the  rivers  and  lakes  is  an  out-and-out  ex- 

The  situation  is  one  which  requires  action 
by  industry,  certainly.  It  also  demands  pub- 
lic recognition  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
public  support  for  the  necessary  corrective 

programs.  . .,     ^ 

For  both  industry  and  the  public  have  a 
vital  stake  in  assuring  the  benefits  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  usable  water. 


LAV/S  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
CODE  OF  Laws  of  the  UNrrEO  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES.— The  Jolut  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style    of    the   Congres- 
sional RECORD,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbathn  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unneceaary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  I  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tptle  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  tllus- 
trations,  maps,  diagrams.— No  maps,  dia- 


grams, or  llluBtratlons  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  RxcoBO  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936,  C.  630,  i  a.  40  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  deUvery  of  the  Comgeissional  Rxcosd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— T^e 
Public  Printer  shaU  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  foUows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shaU  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  DaUy  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— TYke  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  7>/2 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  aU  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shaU  be  printed  in  6 Vj -point 
tvpe-    and  all   roUcalls  shall   be   printed  in 
6-polnt  type.     No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;   nor  wiu 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.    These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3  Return  of  monuscrtpt.— When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
iuK  Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  pubUcation  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  u  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Recom  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4  Tabular  mottcr.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  "t^Jf  "^"^^„*°, j! 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  __      ,  ,     ..l«o.„«     *I^ 

5  Proof  furnished— -Proofs  of  leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  °ot  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  "whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceeding  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  RECORD  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— U  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public   Printer   will  insert  the  words     Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 


mittee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7  Thirty -day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
RECORD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congre^ 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8  Corrections.— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 


of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shaU  consist  only 
of  correcUons  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  materUl. 
substitutions  for  correct  matertel.  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  ThU  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendlx  to  the  Congekssiokal  Record  shaU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  tne 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
BO  that  senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  wch  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  f^om 
the    Official    Reporters    of    the    respective 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions^  the 
lead  Item  shaU  be  changed  from  on*  Hoi^ 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  Bear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  m  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  Panted  Immedl- 
atelv  foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congrksional  Record,  nor  to  R=«>f°s 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress.  ..__ 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— So  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  ;  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ns 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  ^n  '^"^f  f rom 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member   when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpts    from    letters,    tele- 
^L^    OT  articles  presented   In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  PreBident 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  OfRcla^ 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congressional 
RECORD  which  Is   m  contravention   of   this 

^^S^oSi^iaZ  Beporfers— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
scrlDt  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
^e  prlnS  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  placs 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Gore,  Talmadge,  McCarthy.  Hartke,  Pul- 
bright,  Ribicoff.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Carl- 
son, Bennett.  Curtis,  Morton,  and  Dlrksen. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Fulbright  (chairman),  Sparkman. 
Mansfield,  Morse,  Long  of  Louisiana.  Gore, 
Lausche.  Church,  Symington,  Dodd,  Clark, 
Pell.  McCarthy,  Hickenlooper,  Aiken,  Carl- 
son, WiUlams  of  Delaware,  Mundt,  and  Case. 

Comm.ittee  on  Government  Operations 
Messrs.  .  McClellan     (chairman),    Jackson, 
Krvln,    Gruenlng,    Muskle,    Ribicoff,    Harris, 


Kennedy  of  New  York,  Metcalf,  Montoya 
Mimdt.  Curtis.  Javits,  and  Simpson. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affain 
Messrs.  Jackson  (chairman),  Anderson 
Bible,  Church,  Omening,  Moss,  Burdlcki 
Hayden.  McGovern.  Nelson,  Metcalf,  Kuchel, 
Allott,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Simpson,  and 
Fannin. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  McClellan, 
Ervin,  Dodd,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Bayh,  Burdick,  Tydings, 
Smathers.  Dlrksen,  Hrtiska,  Fong,  Scott,  and 
Javits. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Messrs.  Hill  (chairman) ,  McNamara,  Morse, 
Yarborough,  Clark,  Randolph,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Pell,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Nelson,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Javits,  Proutyi 
Dominick,  Murphy,  and  Fannin. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman) ,  Yarborough, 
Randolph,  McGee,  Brewster,  Hartke,  Bur- 
dick, Russell  of  South  Carolina,  Carlson, 
Fong,  Boggs,  and  Simpson. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  McNamara  (chairman),  Randolph, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Muskle.  Gruenlng.  Moss, 
Metcalf,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Inouye, 
Bayh,  Montoya,  Harris,  Cooper,  Fong,  Boggs, 
Pearson,  and  Mxuphy. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina   (chair- 
man ) ,  Hayden,  Cannon,  Pell,  Clark,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Curtis,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 
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"What  Now  for  Free  China?"— An  Excel- 
lent Book  by  Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap — 
TelU  of  Unparalleled  Protperity  in 
Nationalist  China— Cloie  Ally  of  the 
United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WKST   VIEGOnA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing "What  Now  lor  Free  China?"  by  Dr. 
Diosdado  M.  Yap.  a  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  and  my  personal  fnend. 
This  is  a  most  comprehensive  work  de- 
picting the  Republic  of  China's  substan- 
tial growth  and  industrial  moderniza- 
tion. 
Dr.  Yap  stated: 

After  a  decade  of  stpiggle  and  effort,  the 
Republic  of  China  has  brought  literacy  to  90 
percent  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  Province; 
achieved  a  favorable  balance  of  foreign 
trade;  manages  to  make  its  people  the  best 
fed  in  all  Asia;  sustains  next  to  the  highest 
prosperity  of  countries  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  steadily  increased  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, coal,  natural  gas,  and  textUe  pro- 
duction with  a  mounting  value  and  volume 
of  export  of  goods  and  services  worldwide. 

Nationalist  China's  military  force  is 
closely  integrated  with  the  Pacific  Fleet 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  commands  600,000  troops 
trained  and  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  arms  and  techniques  in  a  co- 
operative Sino-Amerlcan  program. 
Yap  said: 

Faith  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  U.N. 
was  evidenced  in  its  payment  to  the  U.N. 
of  $4,990,550  early  this  year  at  a  time  when 
such  countries  as  Soviet  Russia  and  France 
were  refusing  to  meet  their  financial  obliga- 
tions. 

A  U.S.  firm.  Allied  Chemical  Corp., 
will  top  the  list  of  foreign  investments  in 
Taiwan  with  $28  million.  This  wiU 
place  the  1965  foreign  investment  far 
ahead  of  last  year's  record  total  of  $30 
million. 

Dr.  Yap  also  discusses  the  allied  roles 
of  American  Presidents  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  since  1945.  Presidents 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  all  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  Republic  of  China,  as  evidenced 
by  our  continued  support. 

This  book  represents  the  proven 
progiess  of  Nationalist  China. 
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Reckless  House  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6. 1965 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  describes  the  situation  in 
connection  with  the  recently  passed  Fed- 
eral pay  raise  bill  by  this  body. 

In  this  action,  I  supported  President 
Johnson's  views  that  the  increase  should 
have  been  held  to  3  percent,  and  agree 
with  what  the  Star  has  said  that  the 
action  of  the  House  last  week  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  President. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Reckless  House  Action 
Despite  the  President's  strongly  worded 
appeal  last  August  for  restraint,  not  to 
mention  the  implied  threat  of  a  veto,  the 
House  has  pl\inged  ahead  and  passed  a  Fed- 
eral pay  increase  bill  which  would  make  a 
shambles  of  the  administration's  wage 
guidelines.   - 

,    The    bill    provides   for    a   4-percent   raise 
now   and   a   second   increase   on   October   1, 
1966,   ranging   from   about   3    to   8  percent. 
With  the   numerous  fringe  benefits  in   the 
measure,  the  total  cost  would  be  about  $1.5 
billion   a  year.    The  only  concession  made 
to  the  President  came  when  Representative 
UDAii,  the  bill's  sponsor,  agreed  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  first  pay  raise  from  4.5  to  4  per- 
cent.    Ironically,  the  only  real  support  for 
Mr.  Johnson  came  from  a  Republican.  Rep- 
TCsentative  Derwinski,  of  niinois.  who  is  no 
friend  of  the  Great  Society.     He  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  total  increase  to 
about  3  percent,  roughly  in  line  with  what 
the   President   had    advocated.    When   this 
was  beaten  on  a  103-to-8  standing  vote.  Deb- 
vnNSKi  tossed  in  the  sponge  and  called  It  a 
day.     Not  one  Democratic  leader  came  to  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Johnson,  guided  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  an  impartial  panel  of  experts,  had 
proposed  pay  increases  costing  about  S426 
million  a  year.  And  when  the  Udall  bill  was 
reported  out  by  the  House  Civil  Service 
Committee  in  August,  the  President  de- 
nounced it  in  strong  terms.  The  raises  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  he  said,  would  violate  the 
guidelines,  and  would  In  effect  be  seeking 
privileges  for  Federal  workers  which  would 
not  be  expected  in  private  industry.  He 
added  that  the  committee  recommendations 
"would  be  very  disastrous  to  our  wage  sta- 
bilization policy  in  this  country." 

As  the  bill  came  out  of  committee  it  con- 
tained provisions  for  automatic  pay  increase* 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  other  high 
officials.  These  were  sustained  on  several 
voice  votes,  but  when  the  time  came  to  stand 
up   and   be    counted   the   Members   beat   a 


hasty  retreat,  doubtless  in  deference  to  what 
the  folks  back  home  might  think  about  it — 
and  do  about  it. 

So  this  is  out  of  the  bill  as  it  goes  to  the 
Senate,  where  the  hope  is  that  the  House 
bill  win  be  considerably  cut  back.  If  not. 
If  It  Is  finally  enacted  In  anything  like  its 
present  form,  the  President,  if  he  is  to  keep 
faith  with  the  private  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy which  have  respected  the  guidelines 
at  his  urging,  will  almost  certainly  have  to 
veto  it. 


Senator  McNamara  Earns   Praise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  0*HARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6, 1965 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  ever  a  U.S.  Senator  deserved  the 
title  of  "the  people's  Senator,"  Michi- 
gan's Pat  McNamara  most  certainly  does. 
Throughout  his  career  in  the  Senate,  he 
has  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
that  he  is  totally  committed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  to  the  public 
interest. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  great  State 
of  Michigan— a  State  which  Senator 
McNamara  has  served  so  well  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  11  years,  are  well  aware  of  his 
record  of  solid  accomplishment. 

Just  recently,  in  the  October  1965  issue 
of  the  Railway  Carmen's  Journal,  the 
highlights  of  Senator  McNamara's  record 
were  summarized.  It  is  an  outstsuiding 
record  of  a  dedicated  public  servant,  and 
I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Michigan's  Pat  McNamara  Builds  Record 
OF  Achievement  on  People's  Legislation 
Nearing  the  end  of  his  second  full  term 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
can  marshal  a  powerful  case  for  return  *to 
office  based  on  a  record  of  solid  achievement. 
Here's  a  look  at  that  record : 

Michigan's  senior  Senator,  a  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat, has  Introduced,  cosponsored,  and  sup- 
ported majcH-  legislation  that  wUl  improve 
the  lives  and  welfare  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

He  successfully  fioor-managed  antipoverty 
legislation  through  the  Senate  this  year  and 
last. 

His  was  a  major  voice  in  the  breakthrough 
this  year  in  Federal  aid  to  education  legis- 
lation, after  years  of  vain  effort  to  pass  a 
blU.  The  program  will  inject  •42  milUon 
into  the  Michigan  public  school  system  this 
yecir  alone.  Its  main  thrust  wlU  be  to  help 
children  from  poor  families  get  a  better  edu- 
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cation,  the  one  big  step  toward  better  oppor- 
tunity 

He  consistently  has  sponsored,  and  spoken 
▼igorov  sly  for,  civil  rights  legislation  with 
teeth  1 1  It. 

His  ( pposltlon  to  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws  hi  s  been  outspoken  and  constant. 

He  p  ;ayed  a  key  role  In  passage  of  mini- 
mum Mage  legislation  In  1961,  increasing  the 
minimum  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  bringing  3.6 
million  additional  workers  under  its  cover- 
age. 
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ict  establishing  equal  pay  for  women 
name. 

a  mainstay  in  the  fight  for  passage 
1961    Interstate    highway    program, 
this  program,   Michigan  already  has 
766  miles  of  new  roads,  70  percent 
1.090  miles  designated  for  the  State, 
ist  is  only  partial.     What  it  signifies, 
Is  that  Pat  McNamaras  name,  and 
have  been  associated  closely  with  al- 
plece  of  progressive  legislation 
or   enacted   Into   law   In   recent 
And  he  has  been  firm  In  his  opposi- 
every  attempt  by  reactionaries  to 
the    people.    Trade    unionists 
have  a  better  friend  In  public  office. 
his  contribution  to  a  better  life  for 
has  reached  into  many  differ- 
In  no  area  has  It  been  more  deci- 
constructive  than  In  improving  the 
Americans. 
cHalrman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
on  Aging,  his  hearings  and  reports 
"  much  of  the  groiindwork  and  the 
argument  In  behalf  of  passage,  after 
15  years  of  frustration^  of  medi- 
le^slatlon,  bringing  health  care  for  the 
under  the  social  security  program. 
year.  Senator  McNamara  capped  his 
help  older  Americans  by  introduc- 
"Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,"  which 
approved  by  the  Senate. 
Ittle  press  notice,  but  the  bill  could 
a  major  step  along  the  road  to  a 
Ife  for  the  elderly.    It  will  provide 
grants    for    programs    designed    to 
problems  of  the  aged. 

objectives,  according  to  Sen- 

AMARA.  are  to  help  the  aged  secure 

Income  in  retirement,  the  best 

physical  and  mental  health  which 

Mn  make  available,  suitable  housing, 

tor    employment,    pursuit    of 

ul    activity,    efficient    ccmimunlty 

and  retirement  In  health,   honor, 

dlgtlty." 
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sidelight  on  the  Older  Amerl- 
Is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  pieces 
legislation  In  recent  years  that 
in  the  Congress.    Most  proposals 
oome  down  from  the  executive 
tor  ocMigressional  attention.    Senator 
-  -.'8  bill  was  his  own- 
has    never    been    a    headline 
He  never  clutters  the  CtoNCRESsioNAL 
with  Irrelevant  speechmaklng.    When 
"    It  1«  brief  and  to  the  point.    One 
departures  from  brevity  came  re- 
T  fhen  he  delivered  a  powerful  1-hour 
an  the  Senate   floor  upholding  the 
Coma's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling 
iking  efforts  to  overthrow  it. 
nost  truly  effective  legislators,    the 
king  semor  Senator  from  Michigan 
his  committee  assignments  with  en- 
"  dedication.    He  has  worked  up  the 
ladded  to  key  coounlttee  positions 
of  the  Important  Senate  Com- 
on    Public   Works    and    as    ranking 
t  on  the  crucial  Labor  and  Public 
Committee,  which  handles  all  bills 
to  organized  labor, 
past,  as  today,  the  Senate  career  of 
fral    Michigan    Democrat    has    been 
by  courage  and  Integrity.     Indeed, 
key  vote  as  a  freshman  Senator,  ac- 
to  official  COPE  voting  records,  was 
>f  courage.     He  was  one  of  39  Sen- 
May  24,   1955.  to  vote  to  override 


President  Eisenhower's  veto  of  a  bill  increas- 
ing postal  workers'  pay. 

Since  then,  his  record  on  key  votes  listed 
In  the  official  COPE  voting  records  has  been 
perfect. 

Unlike  some  in  politics.  Senator  McNamara 
does  not  sway  with  the  slightest  breeze.  His 
colleague,  liberal  Senator  Paxjl  DotroLAS, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  has  remarked:  "I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  said  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  'Behold  a  Senator  in  whom  there 
Is  no  guile.'  Everyone  alway.s  knows  where 
he  stands.  He  does  not  make  any  ambiguous 
stj,tements.  He  does  not  cast  any  ambigu- 
ous votes."  High  tribute  from  a  colleague 
whose  own  integrity  and  courage  are  uni- 
versally admired. 

If  a  Great  Society  is  to  be  built.  It  will  be 
done  by  persons  of  integrity  committed  t» 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  As  the  Job  pro- 
ceeds. Michigan's  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
will  emerge  as  one  of  its  chief  architects. 
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Our  Surrender  Over  the  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  surrender  on  the  question 
of  the  Panama  Canal  has  surprised  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  and  I  have  seen 
no  article  that  sets  forth  the  facts  in  this 
case  better  than  James  J.  Kilpatrick's 
column  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  October  3. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column  follows: 

OtJR  Surrender  Over  the  Panama  Canal 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Lyndon  Johnson,  a  master  of  political 
poker.  Is  playing  his  cards  like  a  ribbon  clerk 
in  the  high-stakes  game  of  Latin  American 
affairs.  He  has  Just  lost  the  pot  in  Panama — 
lost  it  to  a  bluffer  with  a  pair  of  deuces — 
and  he  has  wasted  his  hole-cards  In  Santo 
Domingo.  What  began  as  a  good  evening  at 
the  table  Is  steadily  becoming  a  nightmare. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  Panama  treaty  baf- 
fles understanding.  Eighteen  months  ago, 
when  the  negotiations  began,  the  forces  of 
International  communism  made  three  ob- 
jectives clear.  They  wanted  the  1903  treaty 
abrogated;  they  wanted  a  recognition  of 
Panama's  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  2jone; 
and  they  wanted  a  greater  cut  of  the  rev- 
enue. Last  week  the  President  announced 
that  he  would  send  to  the  Senate  a  new 
agreement.  Astoundlngly,  this  new  agree- 
ment will  (1)  abrogate  the  1903  treaty,  (2) 
recognize  Panama's  sovereignty,  and  (3)  give 
Panama  more  money. 

What  kind  of  bargaining  Ls  this?  What 
have  our  negotiators  been  doing  all  this 
time?  The  Canal  Zone,  up  to  this  moment, 
has  been  a  territorial  possession  of  the 
United  States.  By  virtue  of  treaty  rights 
granted  in  perpetuity,  we  have  rightfully 
exercised  sovereignty  there.  The  defense 
and  canal  InstaUations  represent  an  Invest- 
ment of  bUlions  of  dollars  in  American  tax 
fimds.  The  record  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  Panama  Is  a  record  of  order,  accomplish- 
ment, htunanitarianism. 

None  of  these  considerations  seems  to  have 
mattered  at  all.  Nothing  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  negotiators  made  any  bargaining  use 
of  the  possibility — a  devastating  possibility 
for  Panama — that  a  new  sea  level  canal 
oould  be  dug  somewhere  else.  It  is  not  ac- 
curate to  describe  this  treaty  as  a  sellout, 
for  a  sellout  implies  some  payment  in  return 


for  principles  yielded.  This  Is  surrender 
abject  surrender,  to  a  gang  of  blackmailers 
whose  bluff  came  down  to  this:  Throw  in 
your  hand  or  we'll  riot  again. 

Pennsylvania's  Dan  Flood,  in  an  outraged 
speech  last  Monday  in  the  House,  gave  this 
new  treaty  the  ugly  word:  Appeasement 
And  he  ventured  a  prophecy  that  has  the 
bell-Uke  ring  of  truth:  "I  predict,"  he  said, 
"that  the  expressed  willingness  to  stirrender 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  taken 
as  a  signal  for  accelerated  activity  among 
communistic  revolutionaries  all  over  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean." 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  capitula- 
tion to  the  Panamanian  demagogs  follows 
close  upon  the  heels  of  an  equally  dismaying 
collapse  of  American  policy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  What,  now.  does  Mr.  Johnson 
have  to  show  for  the  5  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Insturection  of  April  24? 
In  the  spring,  Mr.  Johnson  was  hard  and 
decisive.  He  acted  partly  from  good  intelli- 
gence, partly  from  sound  instinct.  What  his 
eyes  did  not  tell  him,  his  nose  did:  The 
well-organized  revolt  reeked  of  Communist 
direction.  Everyone  could  smell  It — every- 
one, that  Is.  but  Senator  Polbeight,  the 
Times,  the  Trlb.  and  the  Washington  Post. 

What  has  become  of  that  decisiveness 
now?  The  leading  anti-Commimlst  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  an  honest  soldier  be- 
loved by  his  troops,  was  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y 
Wessin.  We  have  deported  him.  One  of  the 
faint  hopes  for  stability  was  that  complex 
and  gullible  man,  Juan  Bosch.  He  has  re- 
turned to  Santo  Domingo,  breathing  fire 
and  arrogance,  and  demanding  of  the  United 
States  a  billion  dollar  reparation.  In  the 
heart  of  Santo  Domingo,  Communist  train- 
ing activities  continue  \mdlmlnlshed.  In 
the  hills,  the  armed  guerrillas  wait. 

Elsewhere  In  Latin  America,  the  picture  is 
no  brighter.  The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  recently  released  a  thin  vol- 
ume of  testimony  taken  on  August  4  in  its 
investigation  of  Red  Chinese  Infiltration  of 
this  hemisphere.  Among  the  witnesses  was 
Stanley  Ross,  editor  of  El  Tiempo,  a  hard- 
nosed  fellow  who  smelled  out  the  Cuban 
missile  sites  ahead  of  everyone  else.  With- 
out the  slightest  equivocation,  he  spoke  of 
Red  Chinese  Infiltration  In  Bolivia,  Vene- 
zuela, Brazil,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  and  of 
course  Cuba. 

Few  persons  would  suggest  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  an  easy  hand  to  play,  at  home 
or  abroad,  In  coping  with  the  Communist 
sut>verslon  of  Latin  America.  Many  of  the 
Rightist  leaders  are  no  beauties;  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  conjure  instant  democracy  out 
of  the  illiteracy  of  the  cane  fields;  as  John 
Keimedy  once  remarked,  the  most  striking 
lesson  of  the  Presidency  often  is  to  be  found 
in  how  little  a  President  can  do.  Here  at 
home,  a  President  pathetically  eager  for  a 
consensus  bleeds  inside  from  the  savage 
blows  of  the  Uberal  left. 

But  Mr.  Jolmson  can  do  better  than  he 
has  been  doing  lately.  If  he  will  only  return 
to  the  hardness  of  April,  and  turn  those 
riverboat  eyes  on  the  Reds,  he  can  pull  out 
of  this  mess.  The  draft  treaty  may  yet  be 
rejected,  and  the  Dominican  situation  may 
yet  be  salvaged,  but  the  game  Is  running 
out  of  cards  and  not  much  time  remains. 


Nation  Facing  One-Man  Rule 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 
students  of  political  science  and  many 


citizens  of  the  United  States  have  ex- 
m-essed  their  concerns  over  the  growing 
trend  toward  centralization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  executive 
branch.  I.  too.  have  been  concerned 
over  the  recent  expansions  of  the  powCT 
and  authority  of  the  executive  branch. 
This  great  Nation  needs  a  balance  oi 
powers;  it  needs  a  strong  executive 
branch,  a  strong  legislative  branch,  and 
a  strong  judicial  branch.  But  it  does  not 
need  the  expansion  of  the  powers  of  one 
of  these  branches  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two.  Specifically.  It  does  not  need 
an  executive  branch  which  Is  so  strong 
that  it  can  ride  roughshod  over  the  legis- 
lative and  the  judicial  branches. 

The  following  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  cites  some  of  the  dangers  of  one- 
man  government: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  12.  19661 
Nation    Facing    One-Man    Rule.    Political 
Study    Gboitp    Warns— Stresses   Need   of 
Restoring  Role  of  Congress 
Washington,  September  11. — A  group  of 
political  scientists  reported  today  that  the 
Nation    faces    one-man    government    unless 
Congress  can  be  restored  to  Its  former  status 
as  a  check  upon  Presidential  power. 

Thirteen  noted  scholars  engaged  In  the 
study  sponsored  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute.  It  found  that  the  checks-and- 
balances  system  of  the  Constitution  Is  en- 
dangered by  a  rapidly  expanding  bureaucracy 
and  exaltation  of  the  President's  office  above 
its  stated  powers. 

Dr.  Alfred  De  Grazla,  professor  of  govern- 
ment at  New  York  University,  coordinator  of 
the  project,  released  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  study  to  be  published  In  book  form  later. 
creating  added  problems 
In  seeking  to  solve  Its  current  problems- 
poverty,  health  and  safety,  civil  rights,  edu- 
cation, and  foreign  relations— the  United 
States  Is  creating  three  additional  problems. 
Dr.  De  Grazla  declared.     He  identified  them 

as: 

'•First,  the  problem  of  bureaucracy,  the 
handling  of  problems  by  large-scale  institu- 
tions of  permanent  civil  servants  not  effec- 
tively tied  in  to  the  larger  society. 

"Second,  a  kind  of  creeping  militarism 
that  emerges  through  oversecrecy,  overcon- 
trol  and  overexcltement  in  the  coxirse  of 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of  foreign 
affairs  and  their  associated  domestic  aspects. 
discusses  third  problem 
"Third,  the  Increase  of  Presidential  per- 
sonallsm,  the  exaltation  of  an  office  above 
the  powers  of  the  Office,  and  the  capacities  of 
the  human  incumbent.  This  Introduces, 
along  with  the  other  two  problems,  a  veri- 
fiable problem  of  dictatorship,  or  whatever 
one  may  wish  to  call  the  overly  great  de- 
pendence of  a  people  upon  the  magical  qual- 
ities of  a  person  occupying  an  outstandingly 
prominent  office." 

Congress  is  the  central  institution  of  the 
American  democratic  republic.  Dr.  De  Grazla 
noted. 

"Unless  it  functions  well  and  powerfuUy, 
much  more  so  than  it  has  in  the  past."  he 
said,  "the  road  to  a  burocratlc  state  and  a 
kind  of  monarchic  government  will  be  opened 
up. 

NEED    OF    strong    CONGRESS 

"Without  a  strong  Congress,  the  major 
problems  of  the  country  will  be  handled  In 
ways  that  will  become  excessively  majorltar- 
ian,  often  arbitrary,  usually  collectlvlst,  and 
In  the  end  suppressive  of  the  Americtin  ideal 
of  individuality." 

A  congressional  inquiry  now  Is  being  con- 
ducted Into  methods  of  "reforming"  Con- 
gress, the  political  scientists  observed,  but 
most  of  the  proposals  are  designed  to  reduce 


the  role   of   Congress   in   Government   and 
expand  the  role  of  the  executive  branchy 

Even  organizations  friendly  to  Oongreas 
unconsciously  have  sponsored  proposals  to 
weaken  It,  the  study  noted.  Typical  was 
a  plan  to  hold  elections  fOT  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  every  4  years  at 
the  time  of  a  presidential  election  Instead 
of  every  2  years  as  now  provided  by  the 
Constitution. 

warning  on  elections 
"Tled-ln  elections  would  go  far  to  put  the 
Congress  at  the  political  mercies  of  the  Pres- 
ident," Dr.  De  Grazla  said. 

Here  are  recommendations  by  other  par- 
ticipants In  the  study : 

Dr.  Aaron  WUdavsky,  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley: 
Substitution  of  a  new  annual  budget  system. 
Dr.  h&wia  A.  Dexter,  visiting  professor  of 
political  science.  University  of  South  Florida: 
A  Joint  committee  on  legislative-executive 
relations  to  restore  the  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Coter.  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  political  science.  Wichita  (Kans.) 
State  University:  "Resident  agents"  of  Con- 
gress in  a  number  of  districts  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Roger  H.  Davidson,  professor  of  politi- 
cal science,  Dartmouth  College:  Congres- 
sional task  forces  to  serve  geographic  Inter- 

Edward  de  Grazla,  Washington.  D.C..  at- 
torney: Greatly  Increased  access  for  Congress 
Inside  the  executive  agencies. 

Dr.  James  A.  Robinson,  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  Ohio  State  University;  Dr. 
Kenneth  Janda,  professor  of  political  science. 
Northwestern  University.  Evanston;  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Dechert.  professor  of  political 
science,  Purdue  University;  Samuel  LubeU. 
political  VTTlter;  Dr.  Charles  Clapp,  assistant 
to  Senator  Levkrett  Saltonstall,  Republi- 
can, of  Massachusetts;  and  Kenneth  G. 
Olson,  writer,  also  participated  In  the  study. 


Hawaii  Leads  Nation  in  Purchase  of  Life 
Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HA  WAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though Hawaii  is  the  newest  and  smallest 
State  in  the  Union,  we  have  been  able  to 
compete  with  our  oldest  and  largest 
States  in  other  areas.  The  most  recent 
area  in  which  Hawaii  has  emerged  ahead 
is  In  the  field  of  life  Insurance. 

Hawaii  is  the  first  State  in  the  entire 
Nation  to  average  more  than  $20,000 
worth  of  life  insurance  protection  per 
family.  Only  five  other  States  averaged 
more  than  $15,000.  I  believe  that  this 
enlightening  statistic  further  supports 
the  well-known  fact  that  Hawaii  enjoys  a 
social  and  economic  level  of  activity  that 
is  equal  to  that  of  our  oldest  and  largest 
States. 

The  announcement  of  Hawaii's  high 
life  Insurance  ratio  Is  found  In  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September  20, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUe- 
tin: 

Haw  An  Leads  Nation  in  Life  Insurance 

Hawaii  tops  all  the  States  In  the  purchase 
of  life  insurance. 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  reported 


that  last  year  the  60th  State  tiecame  the 
first  In  tlie  Nation  to  average  more  than 
$20,000  Ufe  insurance  protection  per  family. 

Hawaiian  families  had  an  average  of  $20,- 
800  worth  at  life  Insurance  policies  at  the 
end  of  1964.  ^    , 

This  was  the  equivalent  of  210  percent  of 
the  average  famlly*B  personal  income^ 
highest  ratio  In  the  Nation. 

Only  five  other  States  had  more  than  $15,- 
000  worth  of  Insurance  per  family:  Delaware, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  lUlnols,  and  Michi- 
gan. 


Impact    of    Pope    Panrs    Address    to 
Delegates  at  the  U.N. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
October  4.  1965,  not  only  was  a  histori- 
cal day  in  the  Me  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  In  the  history  of  our  country,  but 
also  In  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
For  If  Pope  Paul's  mighty  words  provide 
a  catalyst  for  achieving  a  lasting  peace, 
then  this  day  will  truly  be  a  turning 
point  In  the  life  of  this  planet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Evening  Star  news- 
paper of  Washington  l;ias  expressed  in 
clear,  vibrant  language  the  Impact  of 
Pope  Paul's  address  to  the  delegates  at 
the  UJ?.  and  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  Star's  editorial  of  October  5,  1965, 
notes  the  Import  of  the  Pope's  words,  and  ^ 
I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  this  edi- 
torial.    It  says  much;   Its  meaning  Is 
vital;  its  message  eternal. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom   the  Evening  Star.  Oct.  5,    1965] 

The  Pope  to  the  World 
Paul  VI,  In  his  historymaking  address  to 
the  General  Assembly,  has  given  the  United 
Nations  an  extraordinary  blessing — a  sol- 
emn moral  ratification— without  precedent 
or  parallel.  The  world  organization  has  rea- 
son to  feel  strengthened  accordingly:  The 
Pope  has  thrown  behind  it  the  prestige  and 
Influence  not  only  of  his  own  person,  but 
also  of  the  most  ancient,  most  populous,  and 
most  powerful  church  In  Christendom.    , 

This  Is  a  matter  of  no  smaU  hnportance 
to  the  UJI..  which  In  recent  times  has  suf- 
fered reverses  threatening  its  very  exUtence. 
These  reverses  obviously  have  not  shaken 
the  Pope's  faith  In  It.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  endorsed  It  with  words  of  hope  and  op- 
timism about  Its  future.  His  view,  which 
many  worldly  people  may  regard  as  wishful 
or  naive.  Is  that  the  organization  can  and 
must  succeed,  as  it  moves  forward  from  its 
present  beginning,  because  men  and  nations 
are  desperately  in  need  of  its  continuing 
services. 

Paul  holds,  in  short,  that  the  U.N.  is  an 
indispensable,  "obligatory  path  of  modern 
civilization  and  of  world  peace."  In  taking 
this  position,  he  has  stressed  that  he  is  mak- 
ing his  own  voice,  as  Roman  Catholicism's 
Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  "the  voice  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  living;  of  the  dead  who  fell 
In  the  terrible  wars  of  the  past;  of  the  living 
who  survived  those  wars,  bearing  in  their 
hearts  a  condemnation  of  those  who  would 
try  to  renew  wars;  and  also  of  those  living 
who  rise  up  fresh  and  confident,  the  youth 
of  the  present  generation,  who  legitimately 
dream  of  a  better  human  race." 
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Ooe  for  the  Road 


Vednesday,  October  6. 1965 

WRIGHT.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

effective  workers  from  the 

ranks  of  our  Public  Works 

tee    Is    Congressman    James  J. 

of  New  Jersey.    After  his  fine 

work  In  helping  to  floor 

J  the  Appalachian  bill,  the  Eco- 

Development  Act,  and  the  water 

bill,  Congressman  Howard  Is 

a^aln  working  actively  to  pass 

Johnson's  highway  bill.    It  is  a 

to  include  the  following  Octo- 

Klltorlal  from  the  Newark  Star- 
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,  in  Its  present  form,  is  not  as  force- 

iginally  proposed  by  the  administra- 

b  It  It  retains  enough  strong  featiu-es 
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'     Mine  Safety  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

I  OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1961  the  Congress  adopted  the  Metal 
and  Non-Metallic  Mines  Safety  Study 
Act,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  make  a  2 -year  study  of  a  Federal 
mine  safety  law  that  would  give  protec- 
tion to  the  230,000  men  working  in  metal 
and  nonmetallic  mines,  quarries,  and 
sand  and  gravel  pits.  The  Secretary  was 
directed  to  Investigate  the  causes  of  ac- 
cidents, the  hazards  in  the  industry,  the 
adequacy  of  State  mine  safety  laws  and 
their  enforcement,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  an  effec- 
tive safety  program.  Secretary  Udall 
submitted  his  report  to  Congress  In 
November  of  1963. 

The  Secretary's  report  stated  that  In 
1962  there  were  10,189  Injuries  In  the 
Nation's  open  pit  and  underground 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines  and 
quarries,  212  men  were  killed,  329  were 
permanently  crippled.  In  1963  there 
were  12,215  imnecessary  injuries  and  179 
deaths  In  these  pits  and  mines.  These 
figures  do  not  Include  coal  and  lignite 
mines.  These  accidents  and  fatalities 
will  continue  unless  effective  preventive 
Federal  legislation  is  passed.  The  House 
has  passed  HJl.  8989.  This  bill  does  not 
contain  all  the  safeguards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  of  the  miners;  however,  it  is 
a  start. 

We  must  provide  legislation  for  a  more 
uniform  Federal  system  of  health  and 
safety  rules  and  regulations,  for  Federal 
Inspection  and  Investigation,  and  safety 
training  and  education  in  the  thousands 
of  mines  and  quarries  in  our  States. 

On  the  18th  of  January  1965,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3008,  which  I  feel  would  have 
provided  for  a  good  system  of  health  and 
safety  rules  and  regulations  and  proper 
enforcement  for  safety  and  health  In- 
spection of  our  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
mines  and  quarries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  this 
summary  of  the  amendments  to  H.R. 
8989  that  were  accepted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  September  2,  1965,  after 
a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  this  leg- 
islation as  it  passed  the  House. 
Summary  of  the  Amendments  to  H.R. 
8989 

(Accepted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  September  2,  1965.) 

First.  Section  3  of  the  bill  was  amended 
to  stipulate  that  "mines,"  as  defined  in  the 
bill,  whose  operations  "substantially"  affect 
commerce  will  be  subject  to  the  act.  Be- 
fore amendment,  the  bill  extended  coverage 
to  all  mines  whose  operations  "affect  com- 
merce." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
difficult  to  assess.  It  may  cause  the  exclu- 
sion from  coverage  of  some  small  mines, 
quarries,  sand  and  gravel  pits,  and  mills, 
whose  operations  will  be  considered  to  "af- 
fect commerce,"  but  not  substantially. 

Second.    Section    13(a)    was   amended    to 


stipulate  that  a  State,  "at  any  time,"  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its 
plan  for  development  and  enforcement  q( 
mine  safety  standards. 

Insertion  of  the  phrase  "at  any  time" 
makes  It  cleiir  that  a  State  does  not  forgo 
all  later  opportimlty  to  establish  Its  own 
mine  safety  plan  In  lieu  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment, by  falling  to  submit  such  a  plan  at 
an  early  date  after  this  act  becomes  effective 

Third.  Section  13(b)  was  amended  to  omit 
the  phrase  "in  judgment  of  the  Secretary," 
from  the  sentence  which  reads:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  the  plan  submitted  by  a 
State  •  •  •  If ,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, such  plan  •  •  •" 

It  was  necessary  to  eliminate  this  phrase 
In  view  of  the  next  amendment  described 
below. 

Fourth.  Section  13  was  further  amended 
by  the  Incorporation  of  a  new  subsection, 
13(d).  This  was  the  major  amendment,  of 
those  accepted  on  the  floor.  This  amend- 
ment takes  away  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  final  authority  to  refuse  ap- 
proval to,  or  withdraw  approval  from,  a  State 
plan.  It  provides  the  State  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  courts  frc«n  an  adverse 
decision  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  State  plan  or  the  adequacy 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  being  carried 
out  by  the  State. 

Specifically,  the  State  may  file  an  appeal 
with  the  appropriate  U.S.  circuit  court  of 
appeals  no  later  than  60  days  after  notice 
of  the  Secretary's  final  decision.  However, 
the  court  must  accept  the  Secretary's  find- 
ing of  fact  as  conclusive.  If  these  findings  are 
supported  by  "substantial  evidence."  Never- 
theless, If  "good  cause"  Is  shown,  the  court 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary,  with 
the  Instructions  that  he  take  further  evi- 
dence. Such  remanding  of  the  case  may- 
or may  not — lead  the  Secretary  to  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact,  by  the  Secretary 
must  also  be  accepted  by  the  court  as  con- 
clusive. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

The  circuit  court,  after  hearing  the  ap- 
peal. Is  given  the  authority  to  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  set  It  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  The  practical  effect  of 
a  decision  by  the  circuit  court  to  set  aside, 
entirely,  the  Secretary's  action  In  refusing 
approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted  to  him 
would  be  to  put  that  State  plan  Into  oper- 
ation, and  thereby  exempt  mines  In  that 
State  from  direct  Federal  mine  safety  en- 
forcement authority. 

Both  parties — that  Is,  the  Secretary  and 
the  State — may  file  an  appeal  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  against  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  court.  If  the  Supreme  Ckjurt.  how- 
ever, does  not  decide  to  review  the  case, 
the  Judgment  of  the  circuit  coiu-t  will  be 
final. 

Fifth.  Section  14  is  amended  to  specify 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  au- 
thority to  appoint  those  who  are  to  admin- 
ister the  act.  However,  such  appointments 
must  be  made:  First,  "subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,"  second,  by  the  Secretary  "act- 
ing through"  that  agency  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior"  which  has  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act" — namely,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  mine  inspectors  and  other  Federal 
employees  selected  to  administer  this  act 
must  be  appointed  under  civil  service  and 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Sixth.  Section  14  Is  also  amended  to  re- 
quire that  those  appointed  as  mine  inspec- 
tors, of  mines  covered  under  this  act.  shall— 
"to  the  maximum  extent  feasible" — have  had 
at  least  5  years  of  "practical  mining  experi- 
ence." 

Seventh.  Section  14  is  further  amended  to 
direct  tht  Secretary,  in  his  asslgmnent  of  a 
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«ine  inspector  to  specific  mines,  to  give  "due 
'^i^lderation"  to  the  inspector's  "prevloufl 
^rSSST  experience"  In  the  State,  district. 
S  region  whose  mines  he  Is  assigned  to  in- 

'"^e  obvious  intention  of  this  amendment 
,.  to  assure,  where  reasonably  feasible,  that 
a  mine  will  not  be  inspected  by  a  Federal 
fnsoector  who  has  had  little  or  no  previous 
Slarlty  with  the  mining  operations  of 
the  particular  area  in  which  the  mine  Is  lo- 

"^Eiehth  Section  17  Is  amended  to  change 
the  effective  dates  of  certain  parts  of  the 

act. 

The  amendment  postpones,  vinUl  1  year 
after  the  date  of  publication  In  the  Federal 
Reelster    of    mandatory    mine    health    and 
B^ety  standards,  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
to  issue  a  notice  to  a  mine  operator  require- 
ine  the  abatement  of  a  violation  of  such  a 
standard  or  to  Issue  an  order  of  withdrawal 
and  debarment  of  persons  from  a  mine  where 
the  Secretary  finds  an  Inamlnent  danger  of 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  exists.     In 
addition,  these  powers  of  the  Secretary  can- 
not be  exercised   In   any   State   within  less 
than  90  days  after  the  adjourimient  of  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature 
which  convenes  after  the  date  of  pubUca- 
tlon  of  the  mandatory  standards  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Before  this  amendment.  H.R.  8989  had. 
simply  provided  that  these  powers  of  the 
Secretary  were  to  become  effective  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act.  This 
provision  ImpUedly  instructed  the  Secre- 
tary that  It  was  his  responsibility  to  assure 
that  the  mandatory  standards  were  desig- 
nated within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  extent  to  which  this  amendment  wUl 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  Secretary's 
powers  to  issue  abatement  notices  and  <»- 
ders  of  withdrawal  and  debatement  wlU  de- 
pend upon  the  time  lag  between  the  enact- 
ment   of   the    act    and    the    designation   of 
mandatory  standards,  as  well  as  upon  th« 
timing  of  legislative  sessions  In   the  Indi- 
vidual  States — ^particularly    in   those  States 
whose  legislatxu-es  meet  only  bleimlally.    To 
Illustrate  what  would  be  presumably  an  ex- 
treme pofisibUlty  for  postponement  of  Fed- 
wal    enforcement    power:    Assume    an    18- 
month  lag  between  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act  and  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Federal   Register   trf   the   mandatory   health 
and  safety  standards   which   the   Secretary 
must  develop  In  consultation  with  advisory 
committees.     Assume  that  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  of  State  x,  a  State 
whose  legislature  meets  biennially,  does  not 
convene  untU   18  months  after  the  Federal 
Register  publication  date,  and  that  the  legis- 
lative session  lasts  4  months.    In  this  hypo- 
thetical case,  a  total  of  43  months,  or  3  years 
and  7  months,  would  elapse  between  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the   act  and  the  date  at 
which  Federal  mine  Inspectors  would  acquire 
the  authority.  In  State  i.  to  issue  notices  of 
abatement  or  orders  to  withdraw  and  del>ar 
persons  from  mines  where  an  Immediate  or 
imminent  danger  of  death  or  serious  physi- 
cal harm  Is  found  to  exist. 

The  purpose  of  delaying  the  effective  date 
until  90  days  after  the  close  of  the  next  State 
legislative  session  Is  to  give  the  State  legis- 
lature the  opportunity — if  It  decides  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity — to  look  at  the  man- 
datory standards  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, take  action  to  pass  any  new  legislation 
that  may  be  required  for  establishment  of  a 
State  inspection  and  enforcement  plan  to 
be  presented  for  the  Secretary's  approval, 
and  to  appropriate  the  money  that  will  be 
necessary  In  order  to  have  the  State  plan 
carried  out  to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction. 
Since  an  approved  plan,  among  other  things, 
has  to  "provide  for  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  health  and  safety  standards 
•  ♦  •  which  are  or  will  be  substantially  as 


effective  •  •  •  as  the  mandatory  standards- 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  require  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  time  be  given  a  State,  alter  it  has  learned 
what  these  mandatory  standards  are  to  be, 
in  which  to  decide  whether  it  wishes  to 
develop  and  finance  a  State  plan  embodying 
substantially  as  effective  standards. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  bom  and  raised  In 
the  mining  community  of  Butte.  Mont.  I 
worked  In  and  about  the  mines  like  my 
father  before  me.  I  have  strong  convic- 
tions about  what  must  be  done  to  guard 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners.  I 
am  proud  to  have  played  my  bit  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  and  I  want  to 
salute  the  exceUent  record  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  International  Union 
of  Mine.  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers.  Uie 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  many  Individuals  who 
through  these  many  years  have  faith- 
fully appeared  before  congressional  com- 
mittees to  present  firsthand  information 
In  support  of  this  legislation. 


ment,  on  car  about  Jime  15,  1944,  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations." 

Sergeant  Montillo  previously  had  been 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Croas  "for 
his  bravery  and  courage  in  battle." 

Sergeant  Montillo  died  In  an  American 
Army  hospital  April  17,  1946.  from  wounds 
received  while  fighting  in  Germany.  He  was 
buried  in  a  VM.  Army  cemetery  Bomewhere 
In  France  with  an  Army  CathoUc  chaplain 
reading  the  burial  services. 


Medal  Given  Posthnmously  to  Sergeant 
Montilio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   KASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  posthumous  award  of  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  to  Sgt.  George  Mon- 
tillo hero  son  of  Joseph  Montillo  and 
Adeie  M.  Montilio  of  West  Quincy.  Mass. 

The  five  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Montilio  served  with  honor  In  five  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  H,  and  Sgt.  George 
Montilio  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
defense  of  his  beloved  country. 

I  was  proud  to  assist  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  well-deserved  medal,  and 
would  like  to  Include  here  the  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
on  Monday,  October  4,  196&. 

The  article  follows: 

WORLD   Wa»    n   Hebo:    medal   Given   Post- 
humously TO  SEEGEANT  MONTn.IO 


QuiNCT.— By  direction  of  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  was  poet- 
hiunously  awarded  to  Sgt.  George  MontUlo. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Montillo,  of  618 
Wlllard  St.,  West  Quincy,  Sattu-day. 

The  formal  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Montillo,  of 
148  Monroe  Road,  Quincy  Center.  Ernest 
MontUlo  is  the  elder  brother  of  the  late 
Sergeant  Montillo. 

The  medal  was  pinned  on  Sergeant  Mon- 
tilio's  mother,  Mrs.  Adele  M.  Montillo,  75,  by 
Col.  Herald  H.  Smith  of  Hlngham,  command- 
ing officer  at  the  Boston  Army  Base. 

Assisting  were  Representative  James  A. 
BtJRKE,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  Lt.  Rol- 
lln  A.  Daniel,  adjutant  at  Boston  Army  Base, 
who  read  the  citation,  and  Edward  J.  Moore, 
administrative  assistant  to  Representative 
BxniKE. 

The  medal  was  awarded  posthumously  to 
Sergeant  MontUlo  "for  exemplary  conduct  In 
ground  combat  against  the  armed  enemy 
while  assigned  to  the  506th  Parachute  Regl- 


Computer  Analysis  for  Federal  Budget 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaka",  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  pledged  repeatedly 
that  full  value  Is  going  to  be  received 
for  each  dcdlar  spent  to  operate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  his  administra- 
tion. 

It  would  be  repetitious  for  me  to  enu- 
merate here  the  steps  he  has  ah-eady 
taken  to  fulfill  this  pledge. 

However,  the  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  Stand- 
ard-Times, commenting  on  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  to  heads  of  departments 
and  agencies  to  set  up  program  analysis 
staff  to  help  determine  the  cost-effective- 
ness ratio  of  their  operations,  has  cov- 
ered a  part  of  this  subject  In  a  very 
worthwhile  manner. 

In  an  editorial  of  September  13,  the 
Standard-Times  noted  that: 

It  would  be  foolish  not  to  use  the  newest 
tooU  devised  to  Improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  self-government. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested to  see  this  very  astute  editorial 
in  its  entirety,  and  I  therefore  offer  It 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

I  Prom  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times, 

Sept.  13.  19661 

Computer  Analysis  fo»  Federal  Budget 

President  Johnson  has  ordered  a  Federal 
experiment  which  seems  likely  to  have  pro- 
found long-range  impact  on  policymaking, 
program-planning  and  budgetmaklng  at  all 
levels  of  American  Goverimient.  ^ 

He  has  directed  heads  of  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  major  agencies,  imder  the 
general  supervision  of  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  to  set  up  program  anal- 
ysis staffs  which  wUl  me  computer  tech- 
niques to  determine  the  cost-effectiveness 
ratio  of  all  their  existing  and  proposed  op- 
erations. This  adapting  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  governmental  decisionmaking  was 
pioneered  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

After  the  President's  announcement,  there 
were  expressions  of  concern  that  spreading 
computerized  administration— or  "scientific 
management" — would  dehumanize  Govern- 
ment with  undemocratic  results.  That  con- 
cern Is  not  wholly  imjustifled,  but  so  long 
as  the  computer  is  kept  In  iU  place — as  an 
aid  to,  rather  than  a  substitute  few  human 
wisdom — its  use  should  be  greatiy  beneficial. 

Computer  analysis  and  evaluation,  properly 
applied,  can  help  policymakers  determine 
whether  existing  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued or  revised,  what  new  programs  It  may 
be  worthwhile  to  xmdertake,  and  which  of 
alternative  solutions  to  problems  may  be 
the  least  expensive  and  most  effective. 
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Indiinola  Tribune  Stresses  Importance 
of  United  Nations 


IN 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF  IOWA 

'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 


Mr 


BANDSTRA.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 

27, 1965,  Issue  of  the  Indlanola 

Tribi^e  of  Indlanola,  Iowa,  carried  an 

editorial  commenting  on  the 

conflict  between  India  and  Pakl- 

md  the  role  played  by  the  United 

NatloriB  In  helping  to  negotiate  a  cease- 
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editorial,  by   Mr.  Earl   Godwin, 

the  point  that  the  United  Nations 

essential  to  maintaining  world 

This  thought  Is  all  the  more  ap- 

In  light  of  the  speech  Monday 

Paul  VI   to  the  General  As- 
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leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  editorial  from  the 
Trlbime: 
the  Indlanola  Tribune,  Sept.  27.  1965] 

I>CF<»TANCE  OF   THE   TJ.N. 

(By  Barl  Godwin) 

»tlmes  events  do  occxir  that  indicate 

not  be  completely  without  sense. 

With  India  and  Pakistan  engaged 

over  some  of  the  least  desirable 

on  the  globe,  and  with  Red  China 

very  serious  threats  against  India. 

I  1  week  ago  as  if  the  whole  of  Asia 

be  engulfed  in  war.    There  was  al- 

I  iKyugh  trouble  on  this  comer  of  earth, 

■jn  warfare  in  Vietnam,  threats  and 

activity    by   Indonesia   against   Its 

8,   and   political   turmoil    In   many 

eountrlee.    The   India-Pakistani    war 

ned  to  engulf  all  of  Asia,  and  hence 

world,  seemingly  for  no  good  reason. 

the  first   time   since   World   War   n, 

stood  side  by  side  with  the  United 

smd  the  rest  of  the  Western  nations  in 

eBort  to  halt  the  war  in  Kashmir. 

through  the  resoiirces  available  at 

)d  Nations,  the  United  States,  Rus- 

Great  Britain  were  able   to  exert 

diplomatic   i»-es6ure   upon   the 

nations.    Even    ft-ance,    who    has 

contrary  of  late,  did  nothing  to  harm 

Icate  negotiations.    The  prospects  of 

I  eemed  quite  remote,  however,  for  the 

been  all  but  totally  paralyzed  for 

several    months,    and    the   major 

of  the  world  have  shown  little  or  no 

to  agree  upon  anything  constructive 

ott  two  decades.    The  dark  shadow 

China  added  to  the  unlikely  chance 

'"*""'  any  peaceful  agreement  between 

nations, 
the  United  States  and  Russia  gave 
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stem  warnings  to  the  Chinese  to  keep  out  of 
the  troubled  areas  of  Asia,  but  few  thought 
the  Reds  would  pay  any  attention  to  these 
demands.  They  must  have  carried  some 
weight,  however,  for  the  Chinese  remained 
on  their  side  of  the  b<Mtler.  The  free  world 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  Chinese 
first  extended  an  ultimatum  they  had  given 
India,  and  then  appeared  to  remove  the 
threat  altogether.  China  had  evidently  got- 
ten the  message. 

In  an  effort  that  will  certainly  strengthen 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
group  made  an  all-out  effort  to  halt  the  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Despite  pleas 
to  President  Johnson  from  both  countries, 
asking  him  to  intervene  in  the  conflict,  our 
Nation  insisted  on  working  through  and  with 
the  UJI.  on  the  matter.  For  the  most  F>art, 
Russia  did  likewise.  The  weight  of  world 
opinion  was  brought  to  bear  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  warring  countries  both  felt  it  to 
be  in  their  best  Interests  to  accept  the  cease- 
fire ultlmatimi  of  the  UJI.  So  It  was  that  a 
second  sigh  of  relief  went  around  the  world 
last  Wednesday  afternoon  as  the  fighting 
ground  to  a  negotiated  stop. 

The  cease-fire  In  Kashmir  is  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  very  real  value  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  organization,  with  its 
diplomatic  contacts  to  most  every  Nation  in 
the  world,  offers  a  soiirce  of  immediate  dis- 
cussion and  debate  that  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere.  Without  discussion,  there  Is  little 
chance  of  agreement. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  able  to  sustain  the 
cease-fire  it  reached  last  week  (and  this  is  a 
very  big  "it"),  the  value  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  have  been  proven  as  never  before. 
Even  its  most  ardent  critics  will  have  to 
admit  that  an  organization  that  is  able  to 
achieve  peace  in  such  troubled  waters  is 
deserving  of  our  heartiest  financial  and  moral 
support.  This  peace,  if  it  is  maintained, 
could  well  be  worth  the  entire  cost  of  running 
the  United  Nations  since  it  was  founded  20 
years  ago. 


Clarence  Long  Rides  the  Circuit  in 
Maryland's  Second  District 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

I  or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Include  In  today's  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
last  Sunday.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece 
about  our  colleague  Clarence  Long  and 
his  efforts  to  help  the  people  of  his 
district: 

What  Help  Do  People  Seek  Prom  a  Con- 
gressman?— Fob  N«arlt  2  Years  Clasence 
D.  Long  Has  Seek  TotmiNc  His  District 
To  See — Here's  What  He  Was  Asked  at 
Bel  Aib 

Congressman  Clarence  D.  Long,  Democrat, 
Second  District,  has  been  making  the  rounds 
of  the  post  offices  in  his  district,  from  Pyles- 
ville  to  Westminster,  "to  find,"  as  it  says  in 
his  newsletter,  "what  help  people  seek." 

He  has  been  at  it  tor  almost  2  years  and 
on  a  recent  Saturday  he  was  in  the  Bel  Air 
Post  Office  In  Howard  County,  where  about 
25  people  were  lined  up  to  see  him.  Inside 
the  air-conditioned  office  of  the  postmaster, 
the  Congressman  was  seated  under  an  auto- 
graphed picture  of  Harry  Truman,  Ustening 
to  a  man  who  had  with  him  a  retired  Navy 
chief.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  a  secretary 
took  notes. 

The  chief  had  been  mustered  out  of  the 


service  in  1959  because  he  was  thought  psv 
chopathic.  He  had  blown  his  stack  a  coupij 
of  times,  and  under  subsequent  examlnatloe 
by  psychiatrists  had  been  asked  questlonj 
which  confused  him  ("I've  been  confused 
myself  sometimes,"  said  the  Congressmani 
and  to  which  he  gave,  psychiatrical  ly  speak- 
ing,  the  wrong  answers. 

The  man  had  a  good  combat  record.  Be- 
cause of  his  early  discharge  he  had  missed 
getting  retirement  pay  by  only  8  months 
Would  the  Congressman  introduce  a  private 
bill  to  aid  the  former  chief?  He  would,  said 
Long,  if  he  couldn't  get  the  Navy  to  reverse 
the  decision.  "But  you  know  that  these  bills 
are  extremely  difficult  to  get  through." 

He  knew  that,  said  the  man.  And  how  was 
the  Congressman  going  to  vote  on  the  bill 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  if  passed,  he  said,  "would  be 
handing  control  over  to  union  leaders"? 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Long,  "I  haven't  com. 
pletely  made  up  my  mind  about  that  yet" 
The  two  men  left. 

"Now,  who's  next?"  said  the  Congressman. 

A  woman  entered.  She  was  worried  about 
her  son,  who  had  recently  been  Inducted  into 
the  Army.  The  son,  it  turned  out.  had  a 
heart  condition,  so  serious,  from  her  descrip- 
tion, that  Long  expressed  wonder  that  he 
had  been  inducted  at  all. 

The  woman  was  concerned  because  she 
thought  the  work  that  her  son  might  be 
doing  at  boot  camp  would  be  too  strenuous 
for  his  heart.  Her  husband,  she  said,  had 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  died  as  a  result  of  a 
heart  condition.  She  tiirned  her  head  and 
there  was  an  embarrassed  silence. 

"All  right,  don't  worry  now,"  said  the 
Congressman.  He  directed  his  secretary  to 
write  to  the  doctor  at  the  base,  and  find  out 
what  type  of  work  the  son  was  doing. 

The  procession  continued.  A  woman  was 
looking  for  a  Job  with  the  State  in  Bel  Air 
(the  Congressman  referred  her  case  to  his 
secretary,  who  heads  his  Job  desk  i .  She 
was  followed  by  an  irate  Baltimore  countlan 
who  for  several  months  had  been  fighting  a 
losing  battle  with  coijnty  administrators. 
She  said  they  had  been  Illegally  using  her 
property  for  drainage  from  adjacent  ones 
("Take  this  up  vrith  Agnew;  this  woman's 
been  getting  the  runaround") .  Then  came 
an  irascible  old  farmer,  straight  out  of  Faulk- 
ner, who  carried  a  padded  seat-cane,  an 
adaptation  of  the  device  favored  by  English 
gentlemen  to  prop  themselves  up  next  to 
the  rail  at  Ascot.  He  complained  that  he 
had  been  kept  waiting,  then  allowed  that  he 
had  not  seen  Long  since  "that  little  party  up 
at  Joe's"  and  how  was  Senator  Ttdings  get- 
ting along?  ("Just  fine.  Now  what  can  I 
do  for  you?") 

The  morning  wore  on.  A  flre  chief  from 
Edgewood  Arsenal  was  being  forced  to  retire, 
a  woman  disabled  by  disease  thought  she 
should  be  getting  more  social  security  bene- 
fits, an  electrical  contractor  hadn't  been  paid 
for  his  work  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Long  conducts  the  interviews  with  busi- 
nesslike efficiency,  pimctuating  the  narra- 
tion with  his  own  comments,  asking  point- 
ed questions,  cutting  short  long-winded  ex- 
planations. As  a  result  he  has  seen  up  to  60 
people  in  a  few  hotirs  in  one  of  his  Satur- 
day morning  sessions.  All  of  the  ca.-^es  are 
followed  up  by  his  staff. 

Many  of  those  he  encounters  are  ixwr, 
many  of  them  are  uneducated,  many  of 
them  want  Jobs.  But  Jobs  are  becoming 
harder  to  find  for  such  people  in  an  increas- 
ingly technical  employment  market.  The 
great  problem  of  age,"  says  Long,  "is  that 
it's  correlated  with  lack  of  education." 
Even  so,  he  has  had  considerable  success 
in  finding  both  Government  and  civilian  em- 
plo:-ment  for  his  constituents,  and  under  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor  now 
has  six  Job-flndlng  clinics  operating  in  the 
Baltimore  area. 
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To  some,  the  Congressman  represent  a 
..  m,rt  of  last  resort."  The  parenU  of  Bad- 
ifi^Lomsky,  who  were  forced  to  leave  their 
T^onth-old  daughter  with  relative,  in 
Jvlchoslovakia  when  they  came  to  thla  coun- 
♦rTin  IMS,  had  tried  ever  since  to  get  her 
*  They  finally  came  to  Long,  their  Rep- 
!!llntative.  who  wrote  letters  to  everyone 
JJom  President  Novotny  to  the  then  Russian 
v,«d  of  state  Nikita  Khrushchev,  and  finally 
.uocceded.  after  11  months  of  effort.  In  re- 
,I.tlng  Radmila  with  her  parents. 

To  crthers,  the  Congressman,  or  more  prop- 
-ri.  his  staff,  serves  as  "ombudsman."  Thia 
u  a  position  filled  in  certain  Scandinavian 
countries  by  persons  familiar  with  the  pond- 
erous mechanisms  of  government  who  act  as 
go-betweens  for  the  individual  citizen  who 
^t  deal  with  a  huge  and  sometimes  sense- 
less bureaucracy.  A  recent  case  involved  a 
constituent  of  th<Congressman  on  Rouse  40 
«bo  had  a  house  wt^  motel  both  of  which 
needed  improvemen,-. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  would 
not  make  a  loan  on  the  motel  because  the 
property  contained  a  house:  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  refxised  money  for 
tiie  house  because  of  the  motel.  Congress- 
man Long  arranged  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  two  agencies:  the  re- 
sult was  a  loan  from  each,  and  hopefvilly  an 
agreement  for  future  communication. 

Pot  some,  the  Congressman  is  someone  to 
complain  to.  A  few  people  follow  him  around 
as  he  "rides  the  circuit"  aa  he  calls  It.  of 
poet  offices  In  his  district  of  Baltimore.  Car- 
roU,  and  Harford  counties.  One  was  a  man 
who  came  In  to  report  that  he  didn't  like 
Ui6  promotion  (he  was  a  carpenter  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal)  the  Congressman  had  helped 
him  get  as  the  result  of  a  previous  visit. 

Prom  the  bizarre,  such  as  the  man  who 
hauled  out  a  towel  labeled  VB.  Army  Supply 
Depot,  said  it  had  recenUy  been  removed 
after  having  been  part  of  his  Interior  plimab- 
Ing  for  several  years  following  an  Army  oper- 
ation and  wanted  to  sue  the  s\irgeon  (the 
case  had  already  been  to  the  Supreme  Court) 
to  the  pathetic,  an  alcoholic  electrical  worker 
who  thought  that  local  firms  were  black- 
listing him  (they  were,  evidently  with  Justifi- 
cation.) Representative  Long  sees  them  all. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  is  making  friends, 
be  is  cannlly  keeping  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  his  constituents,  gaging  their  Interests 
and  concerns. 

The  great  majority  are  Just  people  who 
need  some  sort  of  guidance.  "Many."  he  says. 
"without  automobiles  or  even  phones,  cannot 
reach  the  Capital.  Then  there's  always 
inerUa,"  something  that  obviously  seldom 
plagues  the  only  Representative  in  Washing- 
ton who  offers  cxu-b  service  to  his  constit- 
uents. 


Barksdale  AFB  Aids  Hurricane  Victims 

EXTENSION  OP  REBlARKS 
or 
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or   LOUISIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6. 1965 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  Hurricane  Betsy  de- 
vastation, the  personnel  of  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base,  La.,  once  again  demonsti*ated 
the  exemplary  role  they  play  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Louisiana  community. 
Before  the  hurricane  had  left  the 
State,  military  families  at  Btwksdale 
began  donating  clothing  and  food  to  vic- 
tims of  the  disaster  as  part  of  Operation 
New  Orleans  which  was  set  In  motion  by 


U.  Gen.  David  Wade,  commander  of  the 
2d  Air  Force. 

Similar  donations  from  four  other  2a 
Air  Force  bases  In  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  were  flown  to  Barksdale  and 
from  there  to  New  Orleans  where  they 
were  turned  over  to  Red  Cross  and  Sal- 
vation Army  units  for  distribution. 

During  the  course  of  "Operation  New 
Orleans,"  Barksdale  personnel  donated 
and  collected  43,460  pounds  of  food  and 
clothing.  Pour  other  2d  Air  Force  bases 
contributed  together  54,100  pounds.  The 
total  of  97,560  pounds  of  vitally  needed 
clothing  and  food  was  flown  to  New  Or- 
leans and  vicinity  in  12  separate  flights 
of  76  hours  air  time  and  covering  12,905 

miles. 

The  northwest  section  of  Louisiana 
where  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  is  lo- 
cated was  spared  the  devastation  suf- 
fered elsewhere  in  the  State,  but  as  you 
can  see  by  this  digest  of  what  General 
Wade's  program  accomplished,  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  Barksdale  personnel 
went  out  unhesitatingly  and  lavishly  to 
the  unfortunate  victims  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

To  the  General  and  all  the  men  and 
women  who  gave  so  unselfishly  in  this 
hour  of  trial  go  the  thanks  of  all  Lou- 
Isianlans. 

It  Is  fitting,  I  believe,  that  this  splen- 
did accomplishment  be  recorded  here  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
of  1804-06 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Wednesday,  October  6. 1965 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lewis  and  Clai*  Expedition  of  1804-06, 
beginning  in  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  was  one  of 
history's  greatest  overland  expeditions. 
It  opened  the  way  for  settlanent  of  the 
Northern  Plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  it  has 
had  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the 
political,  economic,  and  geographic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States. 

The  St.  Charles  Coimty  Historical  So- 
ciety arranged  to  meet  with  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  September  30  and  October  1, 
1965.  As  part  of  research  carried  on  by 
citizens  of  St.  Charles  Coimty,  an  exhi- 
bition marker  has  been  erected  on  his- 
toric Main  Street  in  St  Charles,  the  first 
capital  of  the  State  of  MissourL 

Located  in  St.  Charles  are  several 
points  of  interest  for  present-day  travel- 
ers to  visit  At  the  comer  of  Walnut 
and  Main,  Lewis  participated  In  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  ceremony,  whereby  the 
United  States  took  over  1,172.000  square 
miles  of  territory.  After  the  expedition, 
Clark  lived  where  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce building  now  stands  and  he  is 
buried  In  the  huge  Belief  ontaine  Ceme- 
tery, 


The  present-day  traveler  can  easily 
locate  and  visit  the  town  of  St.  Charles— 
the  only  large  town  on  the  Missouri  River 
In  existence  when  the  exporers  went 
west  Many  of  the  buildings  were  con- 
structed about  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase;  thus,  these  sites  and  others 
like  them  vrtll  be  sought  after  by  numer- 
ous Americans  retracing  the  steps  of 
Lewis  and  Clark. 

I  think  it  commendable  that  some  of 
our  citizens  have  made  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  great  heritage  and 
the  history  of  the  events  in  areas  that 
have  been  so  important  to  the  growth  of 
our  Nation.   

Highway  Beantification  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOLLAND  REDUN 

OF  WORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  REDLIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration  has  adopted  a  vigor- 
ous policy  for  preserving  the  natural 
beauty  of  America  for  the  inspiration 
and  enjoyment  of  all  citizens,  as  well  as 
future  generations.     Last  week.  North 
Dakota  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Stewart  UdaD,  who  has 
championed   this   cause.     The    admin- 
istration's efforts  were  saluted  by  Dick 
Dobson,  a  leading  Nortii  Dakota  news- 
man in  his  column,  "Inside  North  Da- 
kota," in  the  October  2,  1965,  edition  of 
the  Nfinot  Daily  News.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  eve  of  consideration  of  S.  2084.  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  pertinent  portion  of  Mr.  Dobson's 
column: 

(By  Dick  Dobson) 
"Uncle  Joe-  Cannon,  autocratic  Speaker 
of  the  VS.  Hoiise  of  Representatives  from 
1903-11.  issued  one  of  his  famed  edicts  when 
he  said.  "Not  1  cent  for  scenery." 

Cannon's  law,  which  was  laid  down  Just 
as  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  starting 
the  conservation  program,  served  as  Govern- 
ment policy  for  many  years. 

It  required  that  scenic  lands  outside  the 
public  domain  be  received  by  donation,  not^ 
purchased,  for  park  purposes.     As  a  result, 
many  good  areas  have  been  lost  forever. 

However,  Cannon's  law,  has  not  been  re- 
pealed. And  the  man  who  did  It.  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall,  was  In  North 
Dakota  this  week  to  view  Badlands  vistas. 

Udall  probably  has  done  more  for  conserva- 
tion during  hla  tenure  than  any  of  the  38 
Secretaries  In  the  118-year  history  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

Under  his  stewardship,  Congress  since  1961 
has  passed  laws  to: 

Establish  a  land  and  water  conservation 
fluid,  for  States  to  develop  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  and  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
expand  its  parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges; 
Incorporate  9  mUUon  acres  of  federally  held 
primitive  areas  Into  a  national  wUdemess 
system;  ._     . 

Create  the  first  new  national  park  since 
1947  (Canyonlanda  In  Utah)  and  a  national 
rlverway  (Ozark  In  Missouri) ; 

Set  up  national  seashores  at  Cape  Cod 
In  the  Northeast;  Plre  Island.  N.Y.:  Assa- 
teague  Island  off  Maryland:  Point  Reyes. 
Calif.;  and  Padre  Islaiul.  Tex.;  and 
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the  Oregon  Dunes  as  well  as  a 
prairie  in  Kansas  and  scenic  stretches 
In  the  West  and  Midwest, 
loted  recently  by  President  Johnson: 
18th  Congress  passed  more  than  30  ma- 
copserration  bills  •  •  •.    The  89th  Cbn- 
already  adding  magnificently  to  that 
And  we  haven't  finished  yet." 
bills  for  North  Dakota  In  the  con- 
pipeline    are   those   to   authorize 
of   a  scenic  road   linking  the 
>f  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memo- 
and  to  make  old  Port  Union  a  na- 
hlstoric  site. 

of  the  projects  for  the  "big  outdocMr 

•  as  Udall  says,  combine  scenery  with 

,  malting  them  even  more  attractive 

tourists  who  pour  out  of  the  cities 

fear. 

from  the  conunercial  aspect,  however, 
^  another  reason  why  Federal  invest- 
in  scenery  makes  sense.     It  was  ez- 
by  President  Johnson  when  he  signed 
National  Seashore  bill  on  Sep- 
al a«  follows: 
tt  remains  for  us,  who  live  In  the  sum- 
our  greatness  as  a  Nation,  to  preserve 
1  he  vision  and  the  beauty  which  gave 


Afiateague : 


IS  he  remarked  on  another  occasion, 
I  nportant  to  leave  "a  green  legacy  for 
ow." 
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NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
the  House  of  Representatives  had 
It  a  resolution  which  directly  af- 
our  relations  with  Latin  America, 
'ttably.  only  a  relatively  small 
of  the  Members  foresaw  the  dire 
of  the  action  of  the  House 
the  said  resolution  and  voted 
it.  On  September  29,  1965.  the 
News  published  an  editorial 
In  my  judgment,  states  the  case 
,  and  I  conlmend  it  to  the  atten- 
my  colleagues: 
1  (FUDKNT  Bic  Stick  Resolution 
In  C  aba  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
United  States  did  what  this  Government  felt 
It  had  to  do  to  halt  Communist  penetration 
of  th  >  Western  Hemisphere.  If  similar 
threat*  arose  again  to  another  Latin  Amer- 
ican oiuntry.  it  is  likely  the  United  States 
again  woxilA  Intervene  to  protect  its  own 
Interee  ts  and  those  of  Its  southern  nelghbcx^. 
Yet  that  prospect  does  not  Justify  the 
resolullon  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives warning  that  any  threat  of  Ckxn- 
domlnatlon  or  subversion  in  Latin 
could  resuJt  in  imilateral  or  coUec- 
erventlon  by  other  American  Repub- 


resolutlon.     whooped     through     the 

by  a  312-to-52  mai^in.   already   has 

sharp  reaction  In  Latin  America, 

worried    about    the    possibility    of 

Impenallsm.    Congresses    of    both 

Colombia  have  sharply  criticized 

and  the  press  of  other  Latin 

countries  has  roundly  objected  to 


a  ad 


m  »sure 


The  Resolution  Is  unneceasary,  it  raises  un- 
neceemry  feara  in  Latin  America,  it  gives 
the  Co  nmunists  a  new  propaganda  weapon 
with  w  blA  to  attack  the  United  States  and 
It  addq  nothing  to  the  hemisphere's  ability 


to  protect  Itself  from  Cominunist  subver- 
sion. 

Nothing  In  the  resolution  calls  for  any 
collective  finding  that  "subversive  domina- 
tion or  a  threat  of  It"  exists.  Each  state 
presimiably  would  be  free  to  make  that  Judg- 
ment for  Itself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Latin  Americans  fear  the  United  States 
would  be  the  sole  Judge  of  when  a  Cotn- 
mimlst  threat  existed  in  one  of  our  south - 
em  neighbors'  sovereignties. 

But  in  addition  the  resolution  raises  the 
prospect  of  some  Latin  American  country 
invading  a  neighbor  in  order  to  crush  a 
revolt  that  the  first  countrj-  felt  was  Com- 
munist inspired. 

It  Is  true  that  there  still  is  grave  danger 
of  Communist  intervention  and  subversion 
In  Latin  America.  But  the  Organization  of 
American  States  already  is  pledged  to  collec- 
tive action  in  the  event  of  a  threat  of  out- 
right aggression  or  the  indirect  threat  of 
subversion.  From  the  U.S.  viewpoint,  It 
would  be  better  to  stick  with  the  OAS  con- 
sultative procedxu'ee  than  to  go  it  alone. 

The  United  States  In  an  extreme  emer- 
gency probably  would  Intervene  again  in 
Latin  America.  But  there  is  no  sense  m 
advertising  its  intention  to  do  so  to  the 
entire  world. 

The  House  action  proves  again-the  wisdom 
of  the  Constitution  in  giving  the  President 
the  authority  for  handling  foreign  affairs. 


All  the  Way  With  L.B.J. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  this 
very  productive  and.  in  many  ways,  his- 
toric session  of  Congress,  analyses  of  our 
record  are  beginning  to  appear  in  vail- 
ous  publications. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  the 
record  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  brilliant.  In  the 
opinion  of  others,  it  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment. 

I  happen  to  be  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  has  already  com- 
piled a  very  impressive  record — especi- 
ally when  one  considers  that  we  still 
have  the  second  session  to  go. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  analysis  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  car- 
ried in  the  UAW  Washington  Report  of 
September  27.  I  commend  the  article, 
headlined  "All  the  Way  With  L.B.J.,"  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

All  the  Way  With  I,. B.J. 

There's  never  been  another  Congress  like  it. 
Not  even  the  first  hundred  days  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Adjournment  is  nowhere  In  sight.  Pro- 
grams to  better  life  for  all  Americans  keep 
rolling  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  the 
President's  signature  a  dozen  times  a  week. 

What  caused  this  furious  pace,  this  out- 
potu^ng  of  legislation?  There  are  many 
reasons.  First  of  all,  the  President  gives 
strong  leadership.  He  keeps  the  pressxire  on. 
Secondly,  Congress  has  a  working  liberal 
majority.     Rules  are  streamlined  for  action. 


And  thirdly,  the  American  people  feel  in  th.., 
bonee  It's  time  for  social  flUng  up  aad  nC 
modeUng.  The  prevailing  mood  In  the  i5l 
Is  for  change.  ^ 

It  started  off  with  medicare — a  massive  mo. 
gram  to  help  old  people  pay  their  medwj 
bills  through  social  security.  Passage  « 
medicare  was  a  big  step  forward.  But  It  wu 
reaUy  late  payment  of  debt  to  folks  over 
age  65  dating  from  President  Harry  Tnunan-i 
days  In  the  White  House  when  he  advocated 
national  health  Insurance. 

The  education  bills  set  the  pace  for  th« 
Johnson  "do-everythlng"  Congress,  po, 
years  Federal  aid  to  education  bogged  down 
In  furious  controversy  over  aid  to  church 
schools  and  civil  rights.  This  year  the  John- 
son  admlnstratlon  discovered  a  common- 
sense  way  to  bypass  the  church-state  stum' 
bling  block.  Passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Righte 
Act  ruled  out  the  segregation  snag.  Several 
billion  dollars  will  go  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  plus  higher  education- 
thanks  to  the  forward  thrust  of  that  Johnson 
City  schoolteacher  who  lives  in  the  White 
House. 

Next  on  the  list  of  big  accompllshmentB  it 
a  voting  rights  bUl  with  teeth.  Many  are 
unhappy  at  the  slow  start  In  sending  Fed- 
eral registrars  to  but  a  handful  of  black 
belt  coimtles  when  voting  discrimination  is 
rampant.  But  a  new  daiy  in  first  class  citizen- 
ship has  arrived  in  the  Deep  South  and  the 
Old  South  wlU  never  be  the  same  again. 

Of  course  the  best  thing  about  the  Johnson 
era  is  the  continued  level  of  prosperity  which 
started  under  President  John  Kennedy  and 
hasn't  stopped  since.  There's  a  real  economic 
boom  on  now.  Surprisingly  this  has  not 
dampened  the  President's  dedication  to  the 
war  on  poverty. 

The  Job  Corps  camps.  Operation  Headstart, 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (ViSTA— 
the  domestic  peace  corps),  these  and  other 
parts  of  the  war  on  poverty  are  humming 
smoothly  Inside  the  Great  Society.  More 
money  for  the  program  is  the  89th  Congress 
contribution  to  this  struggle  against  human 
deprivation.  It  both  baffles  rightwingers  and 
gladdens  reformers. 

Two  big  programs  to  clean  up  America's 
water  and  clear  the  air  of  poisonous  smog 
are  about  to  Ijeoome  law.  They  wont  solve 
ansrthlng  immediately.  Waters  of  our  rivers 
and  streams  are  much  too  filthy  for  any 
quick  cleaning  Job.  But  some  tough  Federal 
standards  are  in  the  water  pollution  control 
bUl  (now  agreed  upon  by  a  House-Senate 
conference  and  soon  to  be  law) .  It's  a  begin- 
ning, but  something  long  neglected. 

The  air  pollution  Issue  Is  not  so  quickly 
settled.  The  auto  Industry  is  caught  be- 
tween the  devU  and  the  deep  blue  sea  on 
this.  If  It  refuses  to  accept  Federal  sund- 
ards  as  Congress  Itches  to  do,  GM,  Ford,  and 
Chrysler  will  have  about  50  different  State 
standards  to  contend  with.  So  the  pre.ssure 
for  Federal  action  to  clean  up  the  air  we 
breathe  is  strong  and  the  89th  Congress  is 
about  to  score  another  "plus." 

Big  strides  in  housing  were  made  by  the 
first  session  of  the  89th.  For  too  long  lious- 
Ing  programs  meant  lush  windfalls  to  the 
mortgage  banker,  not  much  for  the  low  in- 
come fellow.  The  new  housing  bill  givee 
poor  people  a  "rent  suppleshent"  to  make 
life  a  little  easier.  Only  President  Johnson's 
personal  intervention  saved  this  section  from 
sudden  death. 

A  new  Cabinet-level  voice  for  cities  Ls  a 
product  of  the  first  session's  eager-beaver 
behavior.  A  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  to 
pull  together  the  programs  facing  cities  is 
yet  to  be  named,  but  he  vtrill  be  soon,  and 
city  life  wUl  be  better  for  It. 

A  billion  dollar  program  to  build  roads  and 
hospitals  In  the  hUls  of  hard-pressed 
Appalachla  not  only  will  spark  up  this  111- 
Btrlcken  part  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
galvanized  Into  law  a  program  for  regional 
development  to  help  inject   new  economic 
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life  to  depressed  areas— sort  of  a  rejuvenated 
irea  Redevelopment  Administration  (ARA) . 

stUl  to  come  are  regional  medical  centers 
(Where  the  best  medical  talent  can  be  as- 
cTmbled  under  one  roof,  ready  when  Its  most 
n»Mled)  immigration  reform,  repeal  of  so- 
«med  State  right-to-work  laws.  Federal 
Btondards  for  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
a  higher  Federal  minimum  wage  law.  They 
are  all  on  L.B.J.'s  agenda.  ,   ,       ^       ,* 

This  Congress  scored  more  points  when  it 
killed  the  Dirksen  rotten  borough  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  by  a  comfortable  margin. 
thus  preserving  intact  a  whole  raft  of 
suoreme  Court  "one  man,  one  vote"  re- 
aoDortlonment  cases.  This  single  battle 
niight  well  be  the  one  best  remembered  by 
the  history  books. 

Much  of  the  President's  success  with  Con- 
gress stems  from  the  fresh  liberal  faces  he 
brought  with  him  In  1964.  Men  like  Con- 
gressman John  Race,  of  Wisconsin,  are  good 
samples  of  the  loyal  troops  Johnson  has  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Race  was  a 
Democrat  from  a  conservative  district,  mostly 
rural  with  a  sprinkling  of  cities,  who  ran 
for  Congress  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  hardly 
believing  he  might  win.  But  thanks  to  Barry 
Goldwater  and  the  Republican  rout  of  1964. 
there  Is  a  new  look  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Race  Is  part  of  It. 


Slovenian  Day  Festival 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  the  Slovenes  will  hold  a  festival 
celebrating  the  415th  anniversary  of  the 
first  printed  Slovenian  book  and  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Slovenian  independence 
from  the  Hapsburg  empire.  I  have  long 
felt  that  not  enough  is  known  about  the 
history  and  the  accomplishments  of  this 
outstanding  group  of  people.  It  Is  fit- 
ting, therefore,  on  this  occasion  and  dur- 
ing this  celebration  to  recall  the  high- 
lights of  their  history  and  some  of  their 
fine  contributions  to  the  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  civilization. 

The  Slovenes  constitute  one  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  whose  present  homeland 
is  now  in  southern  Europe.  They  have 
managed  to  survive  aggression  and  divi- 
sion to  emerge  as  an  enlightened,  well- 
educated,  gifted  and  virtuous  people,  and 
today  represent  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced peoples  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  history  of  these  courageous  people 
dates  back  to  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
Much  of  this  part  of  their  history  is  lost 
in  antiquity  due  to  our  sparce  knowledge 
of  that  era,  yet  we  do  know  that  in  the 
6th  century  they  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  Yugoslavia  and  were  the  first  of 
the  Slavic  peoples  to  penetrate  that  part 
of  Europe. 

In  their  new  homeland,  they  were  In- 
vaded by  foreign  elements  which  sought 
to  absorb  the  Slovenes  into  their  own 
cultures,  but  the  Slovenes  were  able  to 
sustain  themselves  as  an  independent 
group.  However,  in  the  eighth  century 
they  were  overcome  by  the  huge  forces 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, and  soon  their  coimtry  became 


part  of  Charlemagne's  sprawling  empire. 
During  the  ninth  century  they  were 
christianized  by  German  and  Italian  mis- 
sionaries and  embraced  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  strongest  support  for  na- 
tional survival  of  the  Slovenes  came  from 
their  priests  who  were  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  language  because  they 
were  the  sole  educators  of  the  people. 
Still  later,  in  the  12th  century.  Slo- 
venia became  part  of  the  Hapsburg  Em- 
pire. For  the  next  10  centuries,  the 
Slovenes  were  under  the  domination  of 
German  peoples  until  the  birth  of  the 
Slovene,  Croat,  and  Serb  Kingdom  of 
Yugoslavia  in  1918. 

Although  subjected  to  alien  rule  In 
their  homeland,  the  Slovenes  were  able 
to  print  the  first  book  in  their  own  lan- 
guage in  the  year  1550.  The  importance 
of  this  event  is  properly  appreciated 
when  one  bears  in  mind  that  this  first 
printed  book  in  the  Slovene  language  was 
also  the  first  printed  book  in  any  Slavic 
language. 

During  these  centuries  of  subjugation 
to  alien  overiords  the  Slovenes  were  reg- 
istering startling  advances  on  the  spirit- 
ual intellectual,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial fronts,  but  they  could  not  make 
headway  on  the  poUtical  front.    All  of 
their  attempts  to  free  themselves  from 
Charlemagne's  armies,  from  the  clutches 
of  Hapsburg  rulers,  and  from  their  other 
oppressors  were  to  no  avail;  all  their  re- 
volts and  uprisings  ended  in  veritable 
bloodbaths.   Toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  the  oppressive  hand  that  neia 
them  in  bondage  had  shown  no  signs  of 
relaxing.    The  First  Worid  War  and  its 
sequel,  however,  ushered  in  a  new  era  for 
these  fearless  Slovenes. 

During  Worid  War  I  the  Slovenes  did 
all  in  their  power  to  help  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  their  hopes  for  national 
salvation  were  realized  to  some  measure 
at  the  end  of  the  war  by  the  destrudiion 
of  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austna-Hun- 
agry  and  the  creation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Slovenes,  Serbs,  and  Croats. 

However,  even  during   the  firrt  few 
months  of  its  existence  late  m  1918,  this 
newly   constituted   government  showwl 
signs  of  internal  struggle,  and  the  Serbs 
succeeded,  much  against  Slovene  pro- 
tests, in  adopting  a  strongly  central^tic 
constitution.    This  meant  absolute  Ser- 
bian domination,  in  utter  disregardoi 
the  rights  of  Slovenes  and  Croats.    The 
Serbian  rulers  in  Belgrade  were  quite 
authoritarian   and   dictatorial   and   at 
times  the  Slovene  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  Belgrade  was  as  bitter  as  haa 
been  their  opposition  to  the  Austrian 
Government   in  Vienna.    In   1929   the 
constitution  was  suspended  and  a  royai 
dictatorship  was  established  which  re- 
mained in  power  untU  the  outbreak  or 
World  War  H. 

World  War  U  had  truly  tragic  conse- 
quences for  the  Slovenes.  Throughout 
the  war  they  suffered  deprivation  of 
freedom  under  the  Nazi  rule  and  in  the 
end  when  the  Nazis  were  evicted,  their 
goai  of  national  autonomy  was  once 
again  denied  to  them,  this  time  by  JJ^e 
revolutionary  forces  hi  Yugoslavia.  The 
newly  emerging  leader  there.  Tito, 
wanted  to  fashion  the  new  state  accord- 
ing to  his  Communist  image.    Thus  late 


in  1945  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  was  bom  with  Tito  as  Its 
ruler.  In  "nto's  Yugoslavia.  Slovenia  is 
one  of  the  six  People's  Republics,  with  a 
territory  a  littie  less  than  8,000  square 
miles  and  population  about  1.500,000. 
On  paper,  at  least,  they  have  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  the  least,  as  well 
as  the  most  one  can  say.  is  that  they 
seem  to  be  reconciled,  for  the  time  being 
at  any  rate,  to  theh-  present  lot. 

The  story  of  Slovenes  In  the  United 
States  begins  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  when  a  group  of  people 
from  Yugoslavia  sailed  for  America.  A 
large  number  went  to  Georgia  and  set- 
tled on  the  right  bank  of  the  Savannah 
River.  This  group  constituted  the  earli- 
est Yugoslav  settlement  in  the  United 
States  so  these  Slovenes  were  the  pio- 
neers of  their  kinsmen  in  the  New  World. 
The  next  Important  settlement  of  Yugo- 
slav Immigrants  took  place  In  New  Or- 
leans, where  they  engaged  In  the  oyster 
Industry.  In  the  late  1840's.  during  the 
gold  rush,  a  Slovenian  community  was 
founded  in  California. 

In  the  meantime  Slovene  clergymen 
were  arriving  here  to  carry  on  mission- 
ary work  in  the  Northwest.  Best  known 
among  these  was  Bishop  Frederick 
Baraga,  who  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
1830,  devoted  his  life  to  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  in  northern  Mich- 
igan. Wisconsin,  and  Mlimesota.  In 
recognition  of  his  work,  Mlchigsm  has 
named  one  of  its  counties  after  him. 

Until  1890  the  number  of  Slovenes  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States  was  relatively 
small,  and  the  total  probably  was  no  more 
than  25.000.  But  after  that  year  Slovenes 
came  and  settled  in  our  growing  metro- 
politan centers  by  the  thousands  each 
year,  so  that  the  latest  estimates  of  these 
industrious  and  wonderful  pe<«>le  among 
us  places  their  total  number  at  over 
400.000. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  the  Slovene  people  left  their  be- 
loved homeland,  which  was  then  port  of 
the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire,  and  came 
here  to  enjoy  freedom  and  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  rich  and 
varied  natural  talents  as  artisans  and 
artists,  as  laborers  and  tradesmen,  as  men 
of  letters  and  of  science,  as  politicians  In^ 
pubUc  affairs  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants in  many  professions,  and  above  all 
as  daring  and  dauntless  fighters  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  democratic 
way  of  life. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  to  mention  lead- 
ing and  prominent  Americans  of  Slove- 
nian descent  In  this  brief  address.  In 
large  metropolitan  communities  such  as 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh.  Detroit. 
San  Francisco,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  cities,  where  Slovene-Americans 
number  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  they 
have  contributed  more  than  their  full 
share  to  civic  and  conmnmal  life.  They 
are  known  for  their  robust  character  and 
for  their  readiness  to  undertake  any  im- 
portant task,  regardless  of  the  difficulties 
and  hazards  Involved.  They  are  proud 
and  loyal  citizens  of  this  great  Republic: 
through  loyalty  and  pure  merit  they  have 
attained  high  and-- honored  positions  in 
public  life.  Among  such  honored  individ- 
uals are  Senator  Frank  Laitsche  of  Ohio 
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and  Congressman  John  A.  Blatnik  of 
Mini  esota,  to  mention  only  two  well- 
kno¥  n  public  servants. 

Tl:  ese  brief  r^narks  can  hardly  do  full 
Justi  ;e  to  the  history  and  the  accomplish- 
ment s  of  these  wonderfully  gifted  and 
coun.geous  people.  But  I  hope  I  have 
conv  ;yed  some  sense  of  my  wholehearted 
appr  iciatlon  of  what  they  have  done  to 
enric  i  our  way  of  life,  an  appreciation 
whic  1 1  particularly  wanted  to  express  on 
this  Kcaslon  when  we  are  honoring  my 
good  friend  Ludwlg  A.  Leskovar's  15th 
year  as  a  Slovene  radio  broadcaster  on 
the  4 15th  anniversary  of  the  first  printed 
Slovi  nlan  book,  and  on  the  47th  anniver- 
sary 3f  Slovenian  Independence  from  the 
Hap£  biu^  Empire. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  insert  into  the 
CoNC  REssioNAL  Hecord  a  resolution  intro- 
duce<  1  by  Alderman  Vlto  Marzullo  of  the 
25th  ward  of  Chicago  and  passed  by  the 
City  :::ouncll  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Gcir.  Otto  Kemer,  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Dale; '.  and  Alderman  Vito  Marzullo  are 
to  b(  commended  for  their  efforts  and 
coop<  ration  in  proclaiming  Simday,  Oc- 
tobei  10,  1965.  as  Slovenian  Day  in 
Chic  Lgo. 

Th  B  resolution  follows. 

>CToeiB  10,  1965,  Slovenian  Dat 

Wb  tre&a  thousands  of  Americans  of  Slove- 
nian  lescent.  living  In  this  country  {or  gen- 
eratlcpis,    have    contributed    greatly*   to    its 
and  development,  and  have  formed 
1  een  active  in  hundreds  of  civic,  fra- 
,  religious,  and  patriotic  organizations; 
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ireas  the  Slovenians  of  Chicago  have 

buted  to  oxir  American  cxilture,  notably 

field  of  polka  music,  and  the  Slovenian 

program  of  this  great  city,  under  the 

of  Dr.  Ludwlg  A.  Leskovar,  is  cele- 

15  consecutive  years  of  radio  broad- 

;  and 

Teas  this  year  the  Slovenians  through- 
world  observe  the  415th  anniversary 
first  Slovenian  book  printed;  and 
rea&4  this  year  also  marks  the  47th 
^nce  the  Slovenian  nation  gained  inde- 
from  the  Hapsburg  Empire:  Now, 
thereiore,  be  It 
Res  ilved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the  city 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  hereby  re- 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor,  to  pro- 
Sunday,  October  10,  1965,  as  "Slovenian 
Chicago,"  and  to  urge  all  Chicagoans 
with  their  neighbors  of  Slovenian 
In  the  celebration  of  this  day. 


For  the  Oppressed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

H|ON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  MARTLAKD 
IN  ^"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27. 19€5 

MH  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 

privl|5ge  of  witnessing  the  historic  sign- 

the  immigration  bill  and  share  the 

expressed  in  this  fine  Baltimore 

^torial: 

For  the  Oppressed 
altogether  fitting  that  President 
;.  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Statue 
ty  for  the  signing  of  the  new  Imml- 
law,  should  have  coupled  this  cere- 
with  a  declaration  that  the  United 
In  keeping  with  its  traditions,  wel- 
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comes  additional  refugees  from  Castro's 
Cuba.  As  the  President  said,  "the  dedica- 
tion of  America  to  oiir  traditions  as  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  will  be  upheld." 
Many  thousands  of  Cubans  already  have  fled 
from  the  political  oppression  Castro  has  en- 
forced in  that  uphappy  island,  and  more  can 
be  expected  to  leave  If  he  will  open  the  doors. 
The  new  immigration  law,  as  has  been 
noted,  is  a  broad  revision  of  our  immigra- 
tion policy.  It  abolishes  the  national  origins 
category  under  which  immigration  quotas 
have  been  applied  for  the  past  40  years.  While 
the  new  law  continues  numerous  restric- 
tions on  immigration,  including  a  question- 
able section  establishing  for  the  first  time  an 
annual  limit  of  120,000  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  it  brings  our  policy  into  line 
with  present  day  attitudes  and  removes  an 
injustice  which  long  was  done  to  many  proud 
Exiropean  countries  whose  people  have  al- 
ready contributed  notably  to  the  well-being 
of  the  United  States. 


Water  Pollution  Is  Everybody's  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  has  passed  the 
Water  Quality  Act  sind  other  bills  aimed 
at  the  scourge  of  water  pollution.  But, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Appleton  Post-Cres- 
cent points  out  in  the  September  26, 
edition  of  that  i>aper: 

Water  pollution  Is  everybody's  business. 
And  unless  we  all  concern  ourselves  with  it 
the  law  President  Johnson  is  about  to  sign 
is  meaningless. 

This  vast  job — the  Job  of  cleaning  up 
our  water  sources  and  insuring  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  adequate  supplies  of 
clean  water — is  a  job  In  which  every 
element  of  our  society  must  become  ac- 
tively engaged.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  no  more  do  the  job  alone  than 
it  can  turn  back  the  tides.  Every  unit 
of  government,  every  organization,  every 
individual  must  work  together  if  we  are 
to  win  this  momentous  struggle. 

The  Post-Crescent  editorial  is  included 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Who's  GoI^fc  To  Control  Water  Pollution? 

Amid  all  of  the  renewed  discussion  about 
water  pollution.  Congress  finally  completed 
action  this  week  on  far-reaching  legislation 
to  give  the  Federal  Government  a  stronger 
hand  in  this  field. 

The  Senate  had  originally  passed  the  legis- 
lation In  January  and  the  House  in  April, 
but  there  was  a  long  deadlock  over  fixing 
water  quality  standards  on  Interstate  water- 
ways, with  the  House  favoring  State  control 
and  the  Senate  Federal  supremacy.  A  com- 
promise was  finally  worked  out  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  final  word. 

The  bill,  now  awaiting  President  Johnson's 
slgnatxire.  Increases  Federal  grants  to  States 
and  municipalitiet;  for  sewage  treatment 
plants.  It  sets  up  a  Federal  water  pollution 
control  administration  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  provides 
for  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Depart- 
ment to  supervise  it.  It  authorizes  research 
and  demonstration  grants  in  methods  of 
sewage  treatment  and  storm  sewer  separa- 
tion. And  it  requires  ix>llutlon  abatement 
measures  in  commercial  fishing  waters. 


In  Wisconsin,  Governor  Knowles  piang  ». 
lead  a  renewed  fight  on  water  pollution  in 
the  October  session  of  the  legislature.  Om 
State  Is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  ifatlon 
in  the  field  of  water  pollution  control  but 
the  further  we  go  in  the  field  the  more  im. 
mense  we  realise  the  Job  before  us  is.  vyj 
have  been  working  primarily  on  the  iarser 
river  systems  of  the  State  to  date.  Now  at- 
tention  is  being  focused  on  our  States  many 
inland  lakes  where  residential  settlement  and 
civilization  threaten  their  very  existence 

The  Increased  Federal  aid  should  enable 
Wisconsin  to  move  ahead  faster  on  improved 
municipal  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Pefl. 
eral  Interest  and  activity  can  now  be  ex- 
pected  in  the  Lake  Michigan  pollution 
problem. 

But  other  States  are  so  much  further  be- 
hind Wisconsin  that  we  cannot  expect  too 
much  aid  from  Washington.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  problem  Is  so  huge  that  our  state 
government  cannot  hope  to  make  much  ol  a 
dent  either. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  basics  of  water 
pollution  control  it  becomes  more  and  more 
of  an  Individual  problem.  It's  the  problem 
of  the  cottage  owner  on  the  Inland  lake. 
It's  the  problem  of  the  house  owner  in  the 
city;  if  he's  still  letttog  his  eaves  empty  into 
the  sewer  system  he's  negating  the  city's  ex- 
pensive treatment  and  separation  system. 
It's  the  problem  of  the  boat  owner,  of  the 
owner  at  the  cheese  factory  or  the  meat 
processing  plant.  It's  the  problem  of  towns, 
villages  and  cities,  of  papermiUs  and 
canning  factories. 

Water  pollution  is  everybody's  businesB, 
And  unless  we  all  concern  ourselves  with  It 
the  law  President  Johnson  Is  about  to  sign 
is  meaningless. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LXXI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  movement  of  Industry  to 
Alabama  In  recent  years  has  been  one  of 
the  phenomenons  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic development. 

It  Is  summarized  In  the  following  arti- 
cle which  Is  part  of  the  Birmingham 
News  supplement  of  August  22, 1965 : 
The  Company  We  Keep 

Alabama  today  has  a  diversified  lndu.strial 
establishment  that  is  the  envy  of  sister  states 
throughout  the  Southeast.  The  products 
produced  In  the  State  range  from  heavy 
metals  to  snakeproof  leggings  to  fine  lingerie. 

Once  bound  to  an  agricultural  economy, 
Industrial  Alabama  to  day  as  compared  with 
Alabama  only  a  decade  ago  Is  a  vastly  differ- 
ent State. 

Shoes,  motor  compressors,  air  conditioners, 
lace  products,  fish  nets,  plywood,  signal 
lights,  paper,  vending  machines,  parts  for 
space  age  missiles,  mobile  homes,  surgical 
Instruments,  tires  and  tubes,  molecular 
sieves,  chemicals,  fifth  wheels  for  the  truck- 
ing industry  and  boxcars. 

Those  are  but  a  sampling.  If  there's  a 
product  not  on  the  State's  products  list. 
many  an  Alabamian  will  set  out  to  work  out 
the  tuidition. 

The  State  has  built  access  roads  to  indus- 
trial sites,  helped  interested  business  groups 
work  out  tax  problems. 

Business  continues  to  move  to  Alabama. 


October  6,  1965 
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flhemicals  Is  the  sophisticate  in  Alabama  s 
taSal  family.  And  at  a  less  sophistl- 
S  level,  its  feeling  Its  oats.    ^     ^     ,^    ,^ 

i;  an  industry,  chemicals  extends  itself 
4nto  evMT  area  of  the  State.  But  Its  larger 
Sncentratlon  Is  to  the  south. 

An  industrial  chemical  complex  of  vast 
,««Dortlons  has  grown  ahnost  phenomenally 
^^e  Mobile  area  over  the  last  decade  or  so. 

While  some  chemicals  production  or  op- 
Jtions  having  close  alliance  with  cheml- 
Tnrocesses  were  In  existence  before  then, 
1953  marked  a  key  turning  point  In  this  par- 
ticular industrial  growth. 

Since  then,  well  over  »100  miUlon  has  been 
unent  by  huge  chemical  corporations  on  new 
aid  expanded  plants  and  equipment.  Much 
of  this  has  come  since  1962. 

In  and  around  the  MobUe  port  area,  there 
are  important  plants  of  such  Internationally 
known  chemical  giants  as  OUn  Mathleson. 
^on  Carbide,  Diamond  Alkali.  StaufTer, 
Geiey  and  American  Cyanamld.  And  close 
cousins  to  the  chemical  Industry  as  such 
other  well-known  names  as  Alcoa  and  Cour- 

taulds.  ,  , 

Chemical  employment  has  Increased 
steadUy  despite  the  newer  emphasis  on  auto- 
mation in  production  methods. 

Because  of  the  new  growth,  the  Mobile 
area  now  supplies  significant  quantities  of 
basic  heavy  chemicals  such  ao  caxistlc  soda, 
sulfuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  the  solvents, 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  carbon  disulfide. 
This  is  the  output  of  the  true  chemical  In- 
dustries. 

In  addition,  Alcoa's  Mobile  plant  produces 
a  continuous  fiow  of  alumina  from  Imported 
South  American  bauxite  for  later  conversion 
into  alumlnvun  products.  Courtaulds  em- 
ploys chemical  processes  In  Its  textile  field 
production  of  rayon  staple  fiber  and  nylon. 
Other  plants  turn  out  liquid  fertUlzer. 
oxygen  and  acetylene  gas,  fiberglass.  Insecti- 
cides and  herbicides. 

Insofar  as  soda  and  chlorine  are  con- 
cerned, a  factor  attracting  part  of  the  Indus- 
try to  this  area,  was  the  discovery  of  vast 
salt  deposits  around  Mcintosh,  north  ol 
Mobile. 

Actually,  however,  the  proximity  of  raw 
materials  supply  has  not  bean  a  commanding 
factor  In  the  chemical  Industry  development. 
In  a  recent  survey,  industry  officials  ranked 
this  factor  In  the  Mobile  area  below  trans- 
portation facilities,  nearness  to  markets, 
labor  and  taxes. 

A  new  survey  made  for  the  Mobile  Area 
Chamber  of  Goixunerce  by  John  H.  Friend, 
Inc.,  research  consultants,  made  this  obser- 
vation : 

"A  few  years  ago  the  chemical  Industry 
was  facing  predictions  that  it  had  reached 
matiirity.  These  predictions  were  decidedly 
wrong.  Sales  and  prospects  for  the  chemical 
industry  definitely  Indicate  a  growth  Indus- 
try. The  9-percent  increase  In  after-tax 
profits  posted  by  the  industry  in  1962  began 
an  era  of  expansion,  further  accelerated  by 
technological  advances  never  anticipated. 

"This  resurgence,  combined  with  the  ad- 
vantages Mobile  offers  the  chemical  industry, 
has  prompted  a  closer  look  at  future  mar- 
riages between  an  industry  and  an  area." 


L.B.J.  Pushing  Luck  on  the  Hill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 
Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  In  his  column  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  October  3,  brings 


Into  focus  a  fact  which  has  been  appar- 
ent for  some  time  to  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress.  Mr.  WUson  is  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable observer  of  the  happenings  on 
the  Hill  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
he  has  put  into  writing  what  many  of  us 
have  been  thinking.  His  article  follows: 
L.B.J.  Pushing  Luck  on  the  Hill 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
President  Kennedy  in  a  light  moment  once 
referred  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  was 
then  opposing  him  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination, as  a  "river  lx)at  gambler."  Mr. 
Johnson  is  not  quite  living  up  to  this  de- 
scription because  a  first-rate  river  boat 
gambler  usually  quit  when  he  was  ahead, 
finding  other  diversions  outside  the  gaming 

room.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

The  President's  winnings  in  this  session 
of  Congress  have  been  so  fabulous  that  he 
could  lose  a  good  many  rounds  and  still  be 
ahead  But  his  partners  at  the  gaming 
table,  having  given  their  all,  are  growing 
restless  to  the  point  of  snarling  at  each  other. 
In  short.  Congress  has  had  it.  Johnson  has 
played  out  his  run  of  luck  and  skill  to  the 
end.  and  what  he  is  getting  from  Congress 
now  he  doesn't  want.  Conversely,  what  he 
wants  Congress  doesn't  very  much  want. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b).  the  last  gasp  at 
enforcing  compulsory  vmlonlsm  In  this  coun- 
try is  a  case  In  point.  Congress  gives  every 
sign  of  wanting  to  let  well  enough  alone  and 
permit  14(b)  to  remain  on  the  statute  books 
so  that  19  of  the  50  States  can  continue  to 
ban  compulsory  unionism  If  they  wish  to. 

The  point  has  been  reached.  In  fact,  where 
Johnson's  continued  advocacy  of  the  14(b) 
repeal  to  carry  out  Democratic  campaign 
pledges  may  backfire.  It  may  arouse  the 
long  latent  desire  in  Congress  for  tightening 
up  the  labor  laws  to  curb  the  blatantly  pro- 
labor  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Another  case  In  point  Is  the  adoption  or 
passage  In  one  House  or  the  other  of  military 
and  civilian  pay  Increases  which  undercut 
and  discredit  the  President's  Insistence  on 
holding  the  line  of  wages  and  prices  in 
private  industry.  When  the  House  last  week 
passed  a  pay  Increase  bill  that  breaks 
through  all  the  economic  "guidelines"  so 
ardently  protected  by  the  President,  not  a 
single  Democrat  arose  to  refer  to  this  salient 
point.  One  Republican  arose  to  do  so  as  a 
kind  of  wry  Joke. 

Johnson  simply  cannot  let  this  pay  in- 
crease go  through  and  hold  the  respect  of  in- 
dustry and  labor  leaders,  who.  for  the  most 
part,  have  already  set  the  wage-price  pattern 
for  the  next  couple  of  years  on  lines  de- 
manded by  the  President  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  89th  Congress  has  always  had  the  po- 
tential of  being  a  runaway  Congress. 
More  than  40  of  Its  current  members  axe 
coattail  riders  who  have  furnished  the 
critical  votes  for  Johnson  whenever  there 
was  a  close  Issue.  He  has  wooed  them  and 
tries  to  help  them  get  reelected  in  every 
way  he  can. 

But  now  a  few  of  these  coattail  riders  have 
found  that  when  they  break  step  with  John- 
son they  receive  plaudits  In  their  home  dis- 
tricts, and  this  Increases  their  confidence  in 
exercising  their  Independent  Judgment. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
a  national  issue  because  It  involves  the  race 
question  in  predominantly  Negro  Washing- 
ton—looked like  a  svire  thing  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  Johnson  was  riding  high.  Con- 
gress, surfeited  with  following  the  leader, 
balked. 

Local  pundits  blame  this  on  the  race  is- 
sue and  the  rebirth  of  the  southern  Demo- 
crat-northern Republican  coalition.  This 
parochial  view  by  local  interests  leaves  out  of 
account  the  simple  fact  that  Congress  does 
not  think  Washington  belongs  to  local  resi- 
dents but  to  the  whole  Nation,  and  this  be- 
ing the  case  Congress  Intends  to  run  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia.  It  was  the  same  when 
there  were  many  fewer  Negroes  here,  and  It 
win  be  the  same  when  there  are  more  under 
any  conceivable  home  rvUe  bill  that  may 
eventually  be  passed. 

At  the  White  House,  officials  are  beginning 
to  talk  about  the  need  to  see  how  the  mul- 
titude of  new  programs  already  authorized  in 
the  Great  Society  Is  working  out  before  pro- 
posing any  new  ones.  But  the  President,  who 
Is  supposed  to  hold  this  view  also,  cannot  re- 
strain himself;  he  talks  of  spreading  the 
Great  Society  to  the  world.  He  has  a  com- 
piilslve  urge  for  new  programs.  It's  like 
building  up  the  L.B.J.  ranch:  a  dedicated 
rancher  never  has  enough  land  or  enough 
cattle  and  his  aspirations  are  as  wide  as  the 
horizon.  ^  ,       ^^  ^ 

But  It  Is  evident  for  the  time  being  that 
the  President  has  run  out  his  string,  and  If 
he  presses  for  more  he  may  start  a  chain  re- 
action of  revolt,  not  only  In  Congress  but 
In  the  country  as  a  whole,  which  wiU  carry 
into  the  session  next  year. 

The  Senate  Republican  leader.  Everett  M. 
DiRKSEN,  had  the  ulterior  motive  of  blocking 
14(b)  repeal  when  he  quoted  Eccleslastes  to 
the  President  last  week,  but  the  quotation  is 
still  apropos:  "For  everything  there  is  a  sea- 
son and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under 
heaven  •  •   •." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan,  distinguished  chief  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  Bu- 
reau, has  aptly  described  the  adjourn- 
ment situation  facing  the  Congress  in 
his  October  2, 1965,  "Report  from  Wash- 
ington."  I  call  particular  attention  to  his 
proposal  that  the  Congress  establish  a 
vacation    period    during    the    summer 
months  in  order  that  Members  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  spend  some  time 
with  their  families  and  children.    This 
plan  has  the  support  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  indicated  by  the  testi- 
mony presented  before  the  Joint  Com-* 
mittee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress.   I  am  hopeful  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee will  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  proposal. 
Mr.  Trohan's  report  follows: 

AIR  CONDmONING  IS  VEBT  COSTLT  INVENTION 

FOR  I7.S.  Taxpayer 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  October  1.— One  of  the  cost- 
liest inventions  for  the  American  taxpayer 
Is  air  conditioning.  It  has  enabled  Congress 
to  remain  In  session  through  the  sweltering 
dog  days  to  spend  his  money  faster  than  he 
is  called  upon  to  dish  it  out. 

Not  long  ago  In  years,  but  in  what  has 
become  the  distant  past  in  governmental 
activity.  Congress  used  to  adJouVn  by  July 
4  to  leave  the  Capital  to  mad  dogs  and  the 
midday  sun.  A  staid  Capital  newspaper  used 
to  run  an  annual  editorial  advising  Its  read- 
ers to  get  out  of  town  to  escape  the  heat. 

Today  Congress  seems  to  be  able  to  solve 
all  problems  but  Its  own.  Of  course.  It  has 
ereat  help  from  a  wheeler  and  dealer  m  the 
White    House   who   tells    the    overwhelming 
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Dem  >cratlc   majority   what   to  do  and  how 
to  dd  It. 

the   legislative   mills    grind    slowly, 

In  the  event  of  considerable  accomp- 
lishrfcent  worked  by  the  first  session  of  the 

Congress.     The  comfort  of  air  condl- 
tlonibg  In  the  Senate  and  House  Chambers 

n  the  multimillion-dollar  congressional 
suites  doesnt  put   legislation   in   the 

freeze,  but  it  does  slow  down  the  pace 

derably. 
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the  beginning  of  each  session  there  Is 

talk  of  a  July  1  adjournment.     Then 

ague  hopes  die  and  there  Is  more  talk 

a<JJo\imment  by  Labor  Day.     Now,  there 

Igned  and  desperate  talk  of  adjourn- 

wlth  any  day  as  a  day  of  delivery. 

adjoiu-nment  talk  fools  everyone,  even 

I  cnnetimes  cynical  tribe  of  correspond- 

who  look  down  on  Congress  from  the 

galleries  day  after  day.    They  may  have 

the  right  way  to  look  upon  pollti- 

L — but  they  still  don't  know  the 


ciani  — down- 
breec. 

Evi  ry  year  there  is  a  press  wager  pool  on 
adjournment.  This  year,  members  of  the 
press  gallery  recently  started  a  second  pool 
becai  ise  the  most  likely  winner  for  the  first 
pool  ippecu-ed  to  be  a  telegrapher  who  fixed 
Chrlt  tmas  eve  as  the  adjournment  dute.  The 
dateei  picked  by  almost  everyone   el^e  have 


No   doubt,   the    legislative   load   today   Is 

than  it  was  in  the  faroflf  days  of  July 

Problems  are  more  complex 

1  sgislators  are  concerned  with  every  cor- 

the  world,  as  weU  as  their  own  coiin- 

thelT  own  States  or  districts.     The 

may  have  become  smaller  in  the  space 

)ut  the  horizon  of  Members  of  Congress 

g  rown  larger  and  larger. 
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in  Congress  has  become  a  year- 
Job,  but  its  Members  hesitate  to  face 
the  fact.    They  would  like  to  work  a 
'ear  at  their  Jobs  and  a  half-year  at 
thetn. 

Congress  needs  to  do  Is  to  face  up 
Members  should  recognize  that 
will  have  to  be  in  session  all  or  most 
and  plan  accordingly, 
shoiild   set   themselves    a    2 -month 
In  July  and  August,  which  would 
1  hem  time  with  their  families  and  chil- 
In  their  homes.    In  election  years  they 
adjourn  for  the  final  weeks  of  their 
and  return  to  Washington  after 
unless  the  party  in  power  should 
,  which  would  produce  the  lame- 
session  which  the  20th  amendment  to 
C  onstltution  was  designed  to  abolish. 
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"Warren  Court:  Light  for  Onr  Tune 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6, 1965 


VAN   DEERLIN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
the  welter  of  unkind  criticism  we 
and  hear  about  the  U.S.  Supreme 
of  It  within  this  body— I 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  col- 
to  a  more  temperate  view  of  the 
's  recent  activity.   This  view  is  con- 
In  a  lead  editorial  of  September 
frbm  the  Inland  Empire  Daily  Cali- 
fomli  in,  of  El  Cajon,  Calif. 
Th^  editorial  follows: 
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Warren  Court:  Light  tor  Our  Time 
Congress  by  its  nature  reflects  the  will 
of  a  collective  body — "the  peepul,"  in  the 
parlance  of  contemporary  politics.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  providing  for  the  general  welfare 
and.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Benthamites,  bring- 
ing the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number. 

But  in  a  nation  which  prizes  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  above  all,  there  must  be 
some  institution  endowed  with  the  authority 
to  safeguard  the  solitary  citizen  against 
abuse  either  by  an  overzealous  government 
or  any  individual,  faction,  or  organization. 

In  this  country,  the  courts  have  been  given 
that  awesome  responsibility. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  final 
arbiter  of  great  disputes,  has  been  vilified  of 
late  for  its  defense  of  individual  rights. 
Ironically,  It  has  been  castigated  most  sev- 
erely by  the  very  people  who  profess  to  be 
greatly  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

F^^ture  historians  almost  surely  will  de- 
scribe what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Warren  court  in  laudatory  phrases.  That  is, 
they  will  If  individual  freedom  Is  as  highly 
regarded  in  this  Nation  50  to  100  years  hence 
as  It  Is  now. 

The  great  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  In 
1803  emphatically  stated  the  Court's  busi- 
ness: "The  province  of  the  Court  Is,  solely, 
to  decide  on  the  rights  of  individuals."  It  has 
not,  in  its  long  history,  always  adhered  to 
that  course,  but  one  would  have  to  be  a  de- 
vout cynic  to  suggest  that  the  Warren  coiu-t 
has  not  lived  up  to  Marshall's  dictum. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  the  most  notable  of  the  Warren 
court's  decisions  have  been  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  Prom  the  school  desegregation 
decision  of  1954  to  the  opinions  upholding 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  the  tribunal  has 
consistently  said  the  color  of  one's  skin  is  to 
be  no  barrier  to  yie  full  enjoyment  of  every 
legal  right  available  to  all  American  citi- 
zens. We  could  hardly  expect  the  court  to 
do  otherwise  and  fulfill  its  historic  role  as  a 
defender  of  Individual  liberty. 

Court  critics  frequently  cite  its  decisions 
on  reapportionment  as  vmcalled  for  med- 
dling In  strictly  political  affairs.  But  the 
matter  of  citizens  being  properly  represented 
In  legislative  bodies  Is  not  a  purely  political 
problem.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  re- 
publican government.  And  the  Warren 
court  saw  in  the  previous  reapportionment 
schemes  how  a  large  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  being  effectively  disenfranchised 
because  the  legislators  of  many  States  were 
paying  homage  to  the  force  which  kept  them 
in  power.  That  force  was  geography.  The 
Court  stripped  off  the  old  cast  and  declared 
that  henceforth  legislatures  should  repre- 
sent people. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  brimstone 
hurled  at  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  result  of 
its  decisions  tightening  up  procedural  safe- 
guards for  those  accused  of  crime.  Such  de- 
cisions are  looked  upon  by  the  critics  as  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted  protection  of 
criminals,  not  as  protection  of  individual 
rights  to  a  fair  trial  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  Court  has  broken  a  great  deal  of  new 
ground  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  persons 
accused  of  crime  are  fully  aware  of  their 
right*  as  the  machinery  of  Justice  begins  to 
roll.  They  do  have  rights,  though  some 
critics  appear  to  believe  otherwise,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  for  all  to  read.  The 
difficulty  has  been  In  getting  some  primitive 
State  courts  to  acknowledge  that  what  the 
Constitution  says  should  be  observed. 

Americans  naturally  are  most  Jealous  of 
their  rights  to  speak,  write  and  worship 
freely.  The  Warren  court  has  thrown  a 
protective  shield  around  these  rights  and 
this,  too,  has  caused  consternation  among 


those  who  advocate  freedom  for  themselvM 
and  not  others. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  not  exempt  ttm 
criticism.  It  can  be  faulted  for  leaving  t^ 
many  loose  strings  dangling  in  Its  decision, 
on  procedural  rights  of  defendants,  it  can 
be  properly  taken  to  task  at  times  for  g(^iy, 
beyond  the  instant  case  as  it  did  in  abeti^ 
pending  prosecutions  for  illegal  sit-ins  d^ 
ing  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

But  during  this  critical  time,  when  it  is  a 
popular  pastime  to  lob  stones  at  this  coun- 
try's  institutions,  the  Warren  court  deserves 
commendation  rather  than  condemnation 
By  its  courageous  decisions  preserving  the 
sanctity  of  individual  freedom,  the  Warren 
court  has  breathed  sustaining  life  into  the 
Constitution. 


Magnificent    Job    Done    by    Telephoit 
Company  Following  Hurricane  Betty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP  tOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Murray  C.  Fincher,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Beli 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  In  New  Or- 
leans, which  recounts  the  magnificent 
Job  done  by  the  telephone  company  fol- 
lowing Hurricane  Betsy : 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  & 

Telegraph  Co  . 
New  Orleans.  La.,  September  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Hale  Boggs. 

Member  of  Congress,  Rayburn  Hove  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Boggs:  With  major  res- 
toration Of  telephone  facilities  approaching 
completion  in  most  areas  affected  by  Hurri- 
cane Betsy.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  have 
a  status  report.  I  believe  you  will  also  be 
interested  In  information  which  has  been 
developed  on  how  the  Louisiana  telephone 
system  performed  during  the  height  of  the 
storm. 

service  restoral 

A  final  count  shows  that  a  maxim  nn  of 
382,378  telephones  of  the  State's  more  than 
1.250,000  were  affected.  Service  has  been 
restored  to  362.000  of  the  affected  telephones 
The  approximately  20,000  stations  still  out 
of  service  are  located  in  areas  which  were 
flooded.  Affected  in  this  way  were  sections 
of  eastern  New  Orleans  and  major  parts  of 
the  area  extending  southeast  from  New  Or- 
leans through  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemine 
Parishes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  As  you  know,  many  homes  and  busi- 
nesses in  these  areas  are  not  presently  hab- 
itable. Telephone  service  is  being  restored 
as  rapidly  as  practicable,  once  access  c.th  be 
gained  and  the  Intentions  of  the  owner  can 
be  determined. 

Restoration  of  long-distance  service  to  all 
stricken  communities  has  been  completed. 
The  last  of  these  restorals  was  at  Venice, 
which  was  accomplished  on  September  20. 

In  light  of  the  massive  damage  inflicted 
by  the  hurricane,  careful  examination  has 
been  maxle  of  telephone  communications 
performance  during  the  peak  of  the  powerful 
assault  launched  by  Betsy. 

performance — direct  distance  DIAM.NC. 
network 

Performance  of  the  long-distance  direct 
dialing  network   under  thoe«  stress   condi- 
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Haas  was  particiUarly  significant  because  of 
«r«  great  need  for  communlcationB  to  speed 
r«ta^Uon  efforts.  The  switching  point  for 
ITitbern  Louisiana  Is  located  In  New  Or- 
Z^  This  New  Orleans  DDD  switching 
inline  is  connected  -with  other  major  tele- 
^one  call  switching  points  throughout  the 
TTnited  States  by  diversified  microwave  radio 
and  buried  coaxial  cable.  This  Louisiana 
iMig-distance  system  was  fully  operative  to 
dlBtant  points  during  the  entire  storm  pe- 
riod and  was  actually  augmented  by  143  ad- 
ditional circuits  dedicated  for  New  Orleans 
use  immediately  in  the  wake  of  the  storm. 
The  New  Orleans  DDD  machine  switched  over 
670  000  long-distance  calls  between  midnight 
Thursday,  September  9  and  midnight  Friday. 
September   10,  which   la  268   percent   oX   a 

normal  day. 

There  were  32.599  completed  operator 
handled  long-distance  messages  originated 
in  New  Orleans  in  the  a4-hour  period  ending 
at  midnight  Thursday.  September  9.  This  la 
124  percent  of  a  normal  Thtirsday.  On 
Friday.  September  10.  19.419  messages  were 
completed,  which  is  73  percent  of  a  normal 
FWday.  When  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
complete  displacement  of  normal  business 
and  the  deterrent  that  this  would  have  on 
normal  volume,  combined  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  many  calls  could  not  be  completed 
to  usual  locations  because  people  were 
evacuated,  the  completion  of  three-quarters 
or  the  calls  that  would  normally  be  handled 
on  a  Friday,  is  a  significantly  large  percentage 
and  reflects  the  substantial  long-distance 
operating  network  which  functioned  both 
during  and  after  the  storm  to  speed  urgent 
messages. 

For  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  ill  percent 
of  a  normal  Thursday's  messages  were  han- 
dled and  95  percent  of  a  normal  Friday's 
messages  were  handled.  The  four  major 
long-distance  centers  of  southeastern  Louisi- 
ana are  New  Orleans.  Baton  Rouge,  Lafayette, 
and  Houma.  A  composite  of  the  perform- 
ance reveals  that  on  Thursday.  September  9, 
66.135  operator  handled  long-distance  mes- 
sages were  completed,  which  is  129  percent  of 
ft  normal  Thursday.  On  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 10.  45,591  messages  were  handled,  which 
Is  88  percent  of  a  normal  Friday. 

In  preparation  for  the  hurricane,  cots  and 
other  sleeping  facilities  were  provided  in 
telephone  buildings  for  operators  so  that  an 
adequate  force  would  be  available  to  help 
handle  the  expected  surge  of  calls  during 
the  critical  hours.  More  than  1,000  opera- 
tors were  on  duty  in  the  hurricane  area  dur- 
ing the  critical  period,  handling  long- 
distance and  information  calls,  and  providing 

aasistance  on  local  calls  where  needed. 

performance LOCAL   SERVICE 

Advance  provisions  made  to  Insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  local  telephone  service  under  ad- 
verse conditions  proved  their  worth  during 
the  trial  by  Hurricane  Betsy.  There  are  16 
dial  offices  In  Metropolitan  New  Orleans.  All 
of  these  offices  were  In  service  before, 
throughout,  and  after  the  height  of  the 
storm.  Southern  Bell's  emergency  power 
generators,  which  are  a  standard  part  of  each 
major  central  office  Installation,  automati- 
cally provided  the  power  In  those  cases  where 
commercial  power  was  not  available.  These 
emergency  power  generators  carried  the  tre- 
mendous load  of  these  offices  as  long  as  re- 
quired. Only  In  the  Franklin  office  in  New 
Orleans  did  temporary  malfunction  of  an 
emergency  generator  affect  service. 

Throughout  the  storm  and  Its  aftermath, 
the  Internal  telephone  communications  of 
the  city  were  handled  In  record  proportions 
through  the  local  dial  telephone  network. 
The  208.  447  Metropolitan  New  Orleans  tele- 
phones which  were  continuously  In  service 
originated  an  unprecedented  volume  of  local 
as  well  as  long-distance  calls. 

For  example,  between  7  and  10  pm.,  on 
Thursday,  the  night  of  the  hvmricane,  the 
Lake  office  in  New  Orleans,  located  on  Pren- 


tiss Avenue  in  the  lakefront  area,  originated 
more  than  163.000  calls  which  la.  300  percent 
of  the  number  normaUy  placed  during  these 
busy  evening  hours.  Despite  this  tremen- 
doiiB  volume  of  callB  which  restilted  in  some 
customers  getting  delayed  dial  tone,  70  per- 
cent of  the  originating  calls  received  dial 
tone  within  the  objective  3-8econd  interval. 

In  Baton  Rougpe,  local  calling  volumes  also 
reached  exceptional  peaks.  Between  7  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  September  9,  and  12  noon  Fri- 
day. September  10,  more  than  644,000  local 
calls  were  registered,  or  374  percent  of  nor- 
mal for  these  storm  affected  hours.  Houma 
and  other  affected  communities  likewise 
made  record  numbers  of  calls. 

PERFORMANCE SPECIAL    SERVICES 

In  addition  to  the  advance  preparations 
which  made  possible  this  extremely  heavy 
use  of  telephone  service  by  the  population 
as  a  whole,  essential  locations  were  provided 
special  handUng.     As  one  example,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  September  9,  a  thor- 
ough check  was  made  by  telephone  personnel 
of  the  condition  of  telephone  facilities  at  the 
civil  defense  emergency  operating  center  on 
Pontchartraln  Boulevard  In  New  Orleans.    At 
4  pm.  on  that  date  a  company  supervisor 
was  assigned  to  the  center  full  thne  as  liaison 
man  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  and 
was  on  duty  there  throughout  the  hurricane. 
Telephone  faculties  in  the  center  consist 
of  one  position  of  manual  switchboard  with 
67  telephones  served  by  12  central  trfQce  tele- 
phone trunk  lines.    For  maximum  protec- 
tion the  trunklines  are  divided,  with  four 
going   to    each    of   the   Lake,   midclty   and 
Metaire  central  offices.    Two  additional  indl- 
vldURl  lines  are  InstaUed.  one  of  these  for 
the  personal  use  of  the  civil  defense  director. 
Teletypewriter  service  Is  also  provided.     (In 
addition    to    telephone    company-provided 
services,  there  are  also  radio  faculties  avail- 
able in  the  center,  such  as.  fire,  city  poUce, 
State  police,  and  taxlcab  companies.)     Tele- 
phone services  were  avaUable  at  the  clvU  de- 
fense center  before,  during,  and  after  the 
hurricane.     Telephone  lines  In   the   center 
also  were  operational  when  tested  again  on 
Friday  morning.  September  10.    At  no  time 
was  the  center  Isolated. 


restoral,  some  ccanmunltles  In  the  State,  out- 
side of  the  hurricane  area,  have  experienced 
moderate  delays  in  the  handling  of  their  nor- 
mal orders  for  service  Knowing  of  your  con- 
cern, I  want  to  assure  you  that  no  effort 
has  been  spared  to  return  all  part*  of  the 
State's  telephone  operatlona  to  normal  and 
we  confidently  expect  this  to  be  achieved 
soon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

■  ^-^^'^^■*» 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


When  Urban  Renewal  Forces  Yon  To 
Move  Year  Business 


COST 


Hurricane  Betsy  was  the  costliest  disaster 
ever  to  hit  telephone  facilities.  Total  dam- 
age to  Southern  Bell's  Louisiana  buildings 
and  equipment  wUl  exceed  $12  million. 

When  it  seemed  probable  that  the  storm 
would  hit  Louisiana,  telephone  supplies  and 
equipment  were  rushed  to  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  coastal  area.  Other  South- 
em  Bell  States  and  the  Western  Electric  Co., 
the  Bell  System  manxifacturlng  and  supply 
unit,  were  alerted  to  our  expected  needs  for 
men  and  material.  Over  800  mUlion  wire 
feet  of  cable  already  on  hand  In  Louisiana 
was  Immediately  avaUable  for  restoration 
purposes. 

An  additional  700  million  wire  feet  of  cable, 
trucks,  and  other  supplies  were  rushed  in  by 
fastest    means    available.    Forty    U.S.    Air 
Force  cargo  planes  sped  men  and  materials 
into  New  Orleans.    Louisiana  telephone  em- 
ployees were  soon  Joined  by  Southern  Bell 
engineers.    llnMnen.    repairmen,    and    other 
technicians    from   Alabama.    Georgia.   Ken- 
tucky. North  and  South  CaroUna.  Florida, 
and  Tennessee,  and  by  others  from  the  Illi- 
nois   Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Southwestern  Bell 
Co's.    In  all,  some  2,500  men,  more  than  700 
from  outside  the  State,  were  put  on  emer- 
gency    schedtiles     throughout     the     storm 
affected  area.    The  uniformity  of  equipment, 
tools,  and  procedures  throughout   the   Bell 
System  enabled  us  to  speed  restoration.    The 
availability  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.'s  ex- 
perience and  resources  contributed  materially 
to  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  provide  serv- 
ice to  the  damaged  areas. 

Every  effort  has  been  exerted  to  restore 
service  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  By  divert- 
ing all  possible  manpower  to  the  task  of  fast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 
Mr.     KLUCZYNSKI.    Mr.     Speaker, 
with  the  growing  scope  and  variety  of 
federally  aided  urban  renewal  and  high- 
way projects,  there  Is  a  growing  need  for 
a  uniform  policy  regarding  business  re- 
location.   In  too  many  instances  small 
businesses  which  are  forced  to  relocate 
suffer  irreparable  harm.     If  the  good 
record  of  urban  renewal   and   Federal 
highway  programs  is  not  to  be  spoiled 
by  their  111  side  effects,  something  must 
be  done  to  standardize  the  guidelines  and 
policies  for  relocation  without  rendering 
them  Inflexible  and  Impersonal.     Each 
forced  move  is  a  unique  problem.    None- 
theless, it  should  be  possible  to  develop 
plans  and  programs  which  will  enable 
local  administrators  to  offer  effective 
help  in  solving  these  problems. 

Mr.  Steven  Harris  has  written  an  in- 
formative article  on  this  subject  for  the 
American  Society  of  Appraisers  In  which 
he  outlines  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
small  businessmen  may  take  advantage 
of  the  programs  now  available  to  him. 
Mr.  Harris  also  makes  some  excellent 
suggestions  as  to*  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  improve  its  programs  for 
relocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  Mr.  Harris'  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

When  Urban  Renewal  Forces  You  To  Mo>w: 
Your  Business — Some  ABC's  of  Commer- 
cial Relocation 

(By  Stephen  M.  Harris) 
Moving  Is  a  headache.     But  It  Isn't  quite 
the  headache  when  you  make  the  decisions 
and  decide  on  the  timing  as  It  Is  when  a 
public  agency  tells  you  to  move. 

The  location  of  many  thousand  business 
enterprises  across  the  land  will  be  affected 
by  the  plans  of  public  agencies  as,  collec- 
tively, solutions  are  sought  to  the  monu- 
mental problems  of  ooir  urban  complexes. 
Active  response  to  these  needs  wUl  cause  dU- 
locatlon,  relocation  and  moves  for  business 
firms.  One  such  prime  mover  Is  the  urban 
renewal  program  and  the  recent  general  con- 
centration on  "center  city"  problems  in- 
creases the  magnitude  of  conunercial  relo- 
cation. 

PATKENT    OF    MOVING    COSTS 

The  urban  renewal  program  provides  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  defined  mov- 
ing coats  to  a  business  when  it  relocates. 
Moving  cost  reimbursement  in  urban  re- 
newal projects  was  authorized  by  Congress. 
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PLANNING  COMES  rmST 

fitimework  of  commercial  relocation  is 

before  any  physical  changes  are 

and    anyone    becomes    directly    af- 

embodylng  every  possible  phase 

orban  renewal   program   have   been 

subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  varl- 

bodles  and  to  the  public  as  well. 

^akes  place  prior  to  any  action.     But 

that  the  spread  or  time  l£^  be- 

plannlng  and   the   action  stage, 

impact  is  felt  by  the  businessman. 

Because   even   talk   creates 

there  is  no  area  In  urban  renewal 

Judgment,  understanding,  and 

Is  more  Important  or  required  of  a 

ifgency  to  a  higher  degree   than  in 

relocation.    Here  the  best  that  can 

for  Is  to  minimize  (not  solve)  the 

It  is  this  question  of  "time"  that 

\he  majority  of  problems  for  It  is 

element  that  uncertainty  comes. 

or  business  relocation  Involves 

of    economics,    risk    taking,    con- 

of  a  great  many  factors — some  or 

y  unique  to  each  firm — and  in  each 

the  business  adapts  its  move  to  fit 

rules    and    regulations — if    relm- 

of  moving  costs  is  sought. 

SOM  tl,500  TO  $25,000   UMPI 

ago  the  maximum  amount  of 
osts  that  urban  renewal  could  cover 
today  it  is  $25,000.    The  Housing 
authorized  a  supplemental  pay- 
small  businesses,  where  under  cer- 
( earnings)    a    payment    of 
above,  and  in  addition  to  mov- 
can  be  made.    This  may  be  the  first 
the  recognition   of   intangible 
a  business  and  therefore  may  be  a 
brea.kthrough  whose  implications 
to  condemnation  law  and  pub- 
icqulsltion  programs. 
g  eneral  but  important  fact  concem- 
for  moving  expenses  is 
for    businessmen    to    know:    Al- 
he  actual  amount  he  will  receive  will 
by  a  local  agency,  the  cost  is  fully 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
IS  reimbursed  100  percent.    There  is 
jiirds  or  three-fourths  sharing  as  In 
as  a  whole.     This  factor  is  of 
for  the  full  Federal  backing  on 
expenses  should  be  reflected   in 
tr  and  extent  to  which  relocation 
is  given.    While  certain  communl- 
deftly  handled  a  wide  variety  of 
in  business  relocation,  for  the  most 
has  been  a  lesser  activity.    With 
on  the  central  city  areas  it  can 
that  the  number  of  affected  busi- 
wlll  sharply  increase. 
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There]  has  been   a  remarkable  degree  of 
flexibllil  y  and  administrative  courage  In  the 
Federal    urban   renewal   program    in   many, 
wpys.    One  least  recognized  aspect  is 
given  by  the  agency  to  a  realistic 
moving    costs    and    achieving    this 
level  in  time  to  meet  the  needs  of 


pro(  ram. 


relocation  regulations  define  a  busl- 

in  a  nonnal  manner  and  moving 

are  stated  succinctly  as:  "Costs  of 

crating,  insuring,  transporting, 

reconnecting,  and  reinstalling 

property,  merchandise,  et  cetera, 

of  the  cost  of  any  additions,  im- 

ts.  alterations,  or  any  other  physical 

in  or  to  anj  structure  in  connection 


with  affecting  such  reassembly,  reconnection, 
or  reinstallation. 

Among  many  other  terse  provisions,  the 
public  agency  must  give  notice  to  the  busi- 
ness of  its  intentions  and  present  its  rules, 
and  the  business,  likewise,  at  the  appropriate 
time  must  notify  the  local  public  agency  of 
its  Intentions;  when  it  proposes  to  move  and 
agree  to  Inspection  of  the  premises. 

NOTE  THE  "exception" 

A  businessman,  noting  tiiat  the  definition 
of  moving  costs  Is  Inclusive,  direct,  and  self- 
explanatory,  could  now  be  lulled  Into  a  sweet 
sense  of  complacency.  If  he  did  he  would  be 
forgetting  the  exception.  Directly  following 
the  definition  quoted  above  in  the  regula- 
tions Is  a  phrase  "Actual  direct  loss  of  prop- 
erty "  All  personal  property  which  cannot 
be  moved  or  which  Is  useless  at  the  new  loca- 
tion not  affixed  to  or  part  of  the  realty  ex- 
clusive of  goods  for  sale  comes  under  this 
heading.  The  "exception"  works  this  way: 
If  a  business  concern  sustains  an  actual  loss 
in  the  value  of  personal  property  (except  in- 
ventory), and  chooses  to  request  reimburse- 
ment for  the  loss  (according  to  the  formula 
provided)  as  part  of  its  moving  costs,  then 
the  total  of  the  calculated  loss  together  with 
the  moving  bills  Is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
$3,000. 

There  are  cases  where  this  limit  is  very 
meaningful,  even  though  the  figure  Is  rela- 
tively low.  It  Is  up  to  the  claimant  to  estab- 
lish by  an  appraisal  satisfactory  to  the  local 
public  agency,  "the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  for  continued  use  at  its  location  in 
the  urban  renewal  area  •  *  •"  or  he  may  use 
a  formula  based  on  remaining  useful  life  in 
place  to  establish  value.  Prom  this  point  on, 
one  argues. 

HOW  rr  SHOULD  START 

Quite  understandably  it  is  difficult  for  the 
local  agency  or  the  firms  to  begin  the  process 
of  business  relocation.  There  must  be  an 
understanding  between  the  two  parties  In- 
volved, the  public  agency  and  the  business 
firm,  so  that  the  many  possibilities,  not  al- 
ways clear  at  the  outset,  can  be  explored. 
The  usual  lack  of  business  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  man,  the  perfectly  under- 
standable attitude  of  the  businessman  that 
"what  the  heck — this  project  has  been  talked 
about  for  years  and  will  never  happen."  does 
not  make  for  easy  conversation. 

Creating  an  effective  framework  for  the 
consideration  of  his  problems,  and  payment 
of  his  moving  expenses  aside,  the  business- 
man must  first  be  aware  of  two  facts:  (1) 
He  is  almost  certainly  going  to  have  to  pay 
higher  rent  for  new  quarters,  made  up  per- 
haps by  better  location,  greater  productivity, 
greater  sales,  and,  (2)  it  well  may  mean  the 
purchase  of  new  fixtures,  new  equipment, 
modern  machines,  etc.,  for  these  moves  are 
not  those  of  transients;  such  firms  are,  for 
the  most  part,  "old-timer"  rooted  to  their 
locations.  All  the  more  reason  why  change 
creates  a  chain  reaction  of  problems — emo- 
tional, political,  and  economic. 

Yet,  with  forethought,  and  with  the  cour- 
age to  assume  a  share  of  the  rerponslbillty 
In  the  relocation  of  bxislnesses,  retail,  whole- 
sale, and  manufacturing,  a  public  agency  can 
do  a  good  Job  if  It  has  the  cooperation  of 
thOEe  affected.  In  one  locality  where  the 
urban  renewal  program  limped  along,  with- 
out apparent  city  support,  where  major  de- 
cisions were  unrelated,  a  program  half  toler- 
ated, half  understood  by  the  community  at 
large — in  this  atmosphere — the  majority  of 
businesses  moved  without  repercussion  and 
to  their  own  advantage.  Assistance  started 
early  amid  the  usual  recriminations  and  fire- 
works, and  was  continuous.  When  the  time 
came  for  moving,  the  firm  had  a  friend  and 
a  helper  and  lost  far  less  time  from  the 
primary  piupose  of  being  "open  for  busi- 
ness." The  official  rules  and  regulations  had 
been  translated  and  expanded  from  three 
paragraphs  of  official  general  Information  to 
several  pages  of  step-by-step  directions,  and 


it  followed  that  actions  were  taken  on  a 
relatively  calm  and  certain  footing  by  both 
parties — a  far  cry  from  the  rest  of  th« 
program. 

Public  agencies  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  urban  renewal  or  other  public  pro- 
grams must  be  "related"  to  the  perception 
and  knowledge  of  those  affected.  Prom  a 
practical  standpoint,  businessmen  in  the  area 
should  be  advised  as  soon  as  possible  of:  (a) 
those  actions  which  directly  affect  the  site 
occupants,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, the  setting  of  rents,  and  the  effect  of 
static  conditions,  and,  (b)  plans  for  the 
future  of  the  area.  This  latter  point  follows 
the  Immutable  rule  that  one's  enthusiasm 
for  a  program  of  local  Improvement  ia 
normally  in  absolutely  inverse  ratio  to  one's 
proximity  to  It. 

MOVES    PRIOR    TO    TAKING 

In  a  well-intentioned  attempt  to  provide 
a  necessary  degree  of  flexibility  to  business 
firms  In  an  urban  renewal  area,  the  regula- 
tions were  recently  changed  to  provide  that 
a  site  occupant  may  move  prior  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  property  he  occupies  and  be 
reimbursed  for  moving  expenses.  This  point 
Is  reached  after  the  locality  has  received 
Federal  approval  for  the  execution  of  the 
project  In  which  the  firms  are  located.  If 
only  because  there  are  cases  in  which  this 
would  work.  It  is  a  good  rule,  but  In  the 
majority  of  cases  It  Is  utterly  meaningless, 
since  landlords  are  not  about  to  void  a  lease 
for  a  tenant  (especially  under  these  condi- 
tions), and  owner-occupants  have  no  assur- 
ance as  to  when  the  property  they  occupy 
will  be  taken.  But  again,  the  mere  fact  that 
moving  expenses  can  be  paid  In  such  in- 
stances is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  IQ 
fairness,  the  new  rule  also  removed  a  certain 
onus,  in  that  previously  such  an  early  move 
required  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  receive 
moving  expenses  from  the  successor  tenant 
under  these  conditions. 

Actually,  for  business  firms,  the  only  point 
of  certainty  comes  with  the  passage  of  title; 
the  point  of  taking  by  the  local  public 
agency.  Then  there  Is  no  need  to  consider 
the  problem  of  two  leases  or  two  properties 
or  whatever.  Now  the  decision  can  be  made 
as  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  do. 

THB    SMAU.    BUSINESS 

If  the  decision  is  to  go  out  of  business — 
cease  operations — the  firm  Is  fully  entitled 
to  a  "relocation"  payment  as  well  as  the 
$1,500  small  business  relocation  adjustment. 
If  eligible.  In  this  case,  the  business  takes 
advantage  of  the  loss  of  property  provisions 
rather  than  those  pertaining  to  moving  costs. 
It  Is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  small  businesses 
of  the  convenience  nature  which  move  to 
new  quarters  will  generally  find  that  a  com- 
bination of  moving  expenses  and  loss  of  prop- 
erty which  cannot  be  used  at  the  new  loca- 
tion win  run  below  $3,000. 

Business  firms  whose  moving  bills  will 
greatly  exceed  $3,000  must  give  no  thought 
whatsoever  to  loss  of  personal  property  pos- 
sibilities. For  when  $1  of  such  loss  Is  claimed 
the  $25,000  celling  falls  to  $3,000.  To  re- 
peat— moving  costs  only,  limit  payable  $25,- 
000;  claim  for  personal  property  loss  (no 
matter  the  amount)  limit  of  combined  pay- 
ments $3,000.  This  is  a  quirk  of  the  regula- 
tions; no  satisfactory  explanation  Is  avail- 
able. 

Planning  the  move  must  take  into  con- 
sideration how  the  regulations  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  various  elements  conslttuting 
the  sum  total  of  the  firm's  operations.  When 
the  words  in  the  definition  are  analyzed — 
removing,  dismantling,  reassembling,  recon- 
necting, reinstalllog — it  is  clear  that  moving 
costs  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Work 
done  by  carpenters,  riggers,  electricians, 
plumbers,  and  technical  experts  ss  well  as 
rug  fitters  and  venetlaQ  blind  Instanen  may 
be  included. 
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BIDS   VERSUS   ESTIMATES 

*ny  firm  moving  after  AprU  1,  1965,  must, 
in  order  to  receive  moving  expenses  under 
Jlrban  renewal,  submit  three  bids  fr<Hn 
movers  to  the  local  public  agency.  The 
aeency  Is  then  empowered  to  pay  only  the 
towest  amount.  There  is  an  escape  clause 
In  the  regulations  available  to  the  com- 
munity "whenever  law  or  IocaI  practice  pre- 
cludes the  obtaining  of  bids."  This  is  an 
unnecessarily  rough  provision  in  any  but 
the  simplest  of  moves.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  many  Jurisdictions 
movers  are  precluded  by  regulation  or  by 
aereement  from  submitting  bids.  No  general 
rule  can  be  given.  Since  the  local  public 
agency  must  take  the  Initiative  in  develop- 
ing the  local  ground  rules  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion and  it  does  appear  that  in  many  places 
this  is  an  area  of  conftision  between  regu- 
lated and  unregulated  movers,  and  so  forth, 
this  requirement  may  become  a  matter  of 
considerable  minor  annoyance  all  around. 

The  previous  system  of  estimates  for  mov- 
ing, and  bids  on  technical  work  had  its  prob- 
lems but  at  least  this  method  responded  to 
the  flexibility  and  variety  of  business  prob- 
lems. Inventories  and  goods  vary  from  day 
to  day  and  a  bid  based  on  Inspection  of  the 
goods  to  be  moved  one  day  may  be  wholly  in 
error  on  the  day  the  movers  come  with  men 
and  equipment.  It  would  be  prudent  in  a 
sense,  for  the  business  to  begin  the  process 
by  getting  "estimates"  and  then  assure  them- 
selves that  the  bids  finally  obtained  and 
which  must  be  submitted  to  the  agency  for 
approval  do,  in  fact,  consider  the  contin- 
gencies peculiar  to  that  firm's  operations. 
How  valid  wUl  a  bid  be  tf  that  to  be  moved 
varies  considerably  from  what  the  bid  was 
based  on? 

MUST   BE    REALISTIC 

The  preceding  only  serves  to  emphasize 
that  firms  seeking  moving  bids  must  not  only 
be  realistic  in  fully  disclosing  all  items  to  be 
moved  but  must  also  anticipate  any  changes 
in  quantities  and  conditions  at  the  time  of 
the  move.  Case  in  point:  manufacturer  of 
shopping  carts;  inventory  on  inspection,  rolls 
of  wire,  supply  of  strip  steel;  time  of  move — 
himdreds  of  partially  and  completely  assem- 
bled carts.  Under  the  estimate  system  sub- 
stantial overages  had  to  be  Justified,  but  this 
seemed  a  logical  and  appropriate  step.  Firms 
whose  moving  bills  vrtll  approach  or  exceed 
$25,000  wovUd  do  well  to  get  such  preliminary 
estimates  first,  since  decisions  as  to  the  aban- 
donment or  other  disposition  of  fixtures  and 
equipment  might  be  advantageous. 

Against  the  three  bids  or  estimates  for 
moving  to  be  obtained  are  the  two  bids  that 
are  required  to  be  submitted  for  other  work. 
This  is  an  entirely  reasonable  and  necessary 
procedure  and  follows  normal  practice.  Each 
craftsman  or  trade  must  know  precisely  what 
it  Is  to  do  nad  when  and  all  other  terms  and 
conditions  which  shoxild  be  stated  in  the  pro- 
posal received.  Since  bids  can  be  readily 
checked  by  consultants  available  to  the  local 
agencies  they  should  be  prepared  in  a  realis- 
tic and  professional  manner. 

Leases  should  Indicate  who  owns  any  addi- 
tions, eqtiipment,  etc.  in  and  about  the 
premises.  A  bxisiness  concern  normally  can- 
not move  what  does  not  belong  to  It.  Cool- 
ers and  freezers  are  typical  of  this  problem. 

Where  the  ptemises  are  owned  by  the  oc- 
cupant or  where  the  occupant  may  have 
multiple  leases  and  several  corporations  or 
firms  are  occupying  the  space,  then  moving 
costs  may  be  payable  to  each  concern  hav- 
ing property  and  equipment  but,  again,  the 
framework  must  meet  ordinary  legal  require- 
ments. 

Rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  alone 
do  not  clearly  establish  guidelines  for  the 
specific  situation  but  an  awareness  of  con- 
tent and  Intent  is  essential.  All  urban  re- 
newal programs  may  not,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, force  a  business  to  move,  there  may 


be  code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation 
which  may  or  may  not  require  tire  decision 
to  move.  As  an  instance,  if  code  enforce- 
ment or  rehabilitation  will  apparently  resTilt 
in  a  25-percent  rent  Increase  for  the  firm, 
it  may  be  eligible  for  relocation  payments 
if  It  moves.  Another  reason  why  good  com- 
munication Is  so  Important. 
Here  are  some  A  B  C's : 

(a)  Unless  your  landlord  has  a  heart  of  gold 
or  If  you  are  it  and  don't  mind  owning  an- 
other piece  of  property — wait — ^walt  to  move 
until  the  property  you  occupy  Is  acquired 
by  the  local  agency.  The  exception  would 
be  if  the  obvious  advantages  of  a  new  lo- 
cation are  of  major  Importance.  No  one 
Is  going  to  throw  you  out  If  you  wait  for  the 
locality  to  take  over. 

(b)  When  you  have  sized  up  your  own 
individual  problem,  talk  It  over  with  the 
local  public  agency's  representative.  It's  up 
to  you  to  find  out  what  you  can  and  cannot 
do.  Remember  the  notice  you  must  give. 
Failure  to  do  so  could  be  costly. 

(c)  Take  an  Inventory,  Identify  what  must 
be  moved  and  the  conditions  required  (pack- 
ing, special  handling,  etc.),  consider  your 
normal  business  practice  In  relation  to  the 
time  of  the  year,  orders,  schedules,  etc 
Machines  and  equipment  perhaps  will  re- 
quire special  handling  requiring  contractors. 

(d)  Insofar  as  movers  are  concerned,  caD 
in  at  least  one  and  go  over  the  proposed 
move  and  get  his  ideas.  If  you  are  going 
to  be  forced  to  get  bids  from  movers  you'U 
have  to  be  doubly  careful. 

(e)  If  electrical,  plumbing,  carpentry  or 
other  work  Is  necessary,  remember  you'll 
need  bids  on  this,  too.  Very  important, 
make  a  scale  sketch  of  the  new  premises 
and  locate  the  machines  and  equipment, 
lines,  etc.  so  that  the  contractors'  bids  can 
be  realistic  and  mutually  understood.  For 
instance,  electrical  Installation  costs  are 
limited  to  those  from  the  distribution  panel 
to  the  machines,  etc. 

(f )  Don't  look  for  commonsense  solutions. 
Look  for  the  rule.  In  one  Instance  a  special 
removable  installation  cost  $2,000  to  replace 
and  $4,000  to  move.  In  order  for  the  com- 
pany to  be  reimbursed  this  facility  had  to 
be  moved.  In  other  words,  before  getting 
anything  new,  remember,  tf  It  can  be  cut, 
fitted,  trimmed,  taken  apart  and  put  back 
together  again,  take  It  along.  It  usually  Is 
eligible  If  what  you  propose  has  a  "re"  In 
front  of  It. 

(g)  If  you  apparently  qualify  as  a  small 
business  as  deflmed  In  the  relocation  regula- 
tions and  can  safely  request  IRS  to  let  the 
agency  see  your  Income  tax  returns,  the 
$1,500  could  be  quite  helpful  in  replacing 
equipment  which  cannot  be  moved  becaiuse 
of  local  codes,  ordinances,  age,  or  other  rea- 
sons; restaurants  and  cleaners  sometimes 
face  this  problem. 

(h)  You  can  move  yourself.  You  still  get 
the  bids,  the  low  bid  is  the  ceUing  on  the 
amount  of  the  expense  for  moving.  If  your 
hotu-ly  pay  scale  is  higher  than  that  paid  by 
the  mover  to  his  help,  the  mover's  scale  Is 
used  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the  move.  You 
can  pay  wages  to  yourself  and  any  additional 
help  you  might  need,  you  can  pay  overtime. 
You  can  rent  a  truck  and  claim  that  cost. 
You  must  keep  accurate  records  of  the  hours 
worked  and  Include  all  fringe  benefits.  You 
can  stUl  use  contractors  for  special  work. 

(i)  You  are  not  alone.  You'll  get  the  beet 
assistance  the  agency  can  give  you,  but 
equally,  or  perhaps  more  Important,  axe  the 
talks  with  the  other  businessmen  in  the  area 
who  have  moved  or  who  still  must  move. 

(J)  All  claims  for  moving  expenses  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  require  a  Federal  review  and 
approval.  You  cannot  submit  a  claim  with- 
out paid  bills.  Determine  whether  the 
agency  will  pay  the  mover  directly  or  if  you 
are  going  to  have  to  arrange  for  funds.  If  you 
do,  do  it  In  ample  time.    Be  prepared  for  an 


awesome  tlmelag  between  the  move  and  the 

Although  you'll  never  believe  it  now — ^tliat 
new  place  U  going  to  be  very  nice  and  youll 
be  pleased  with  the  resiUts. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hawaii  has  been  known  for  its  friendli- 
ness, for  Its  hospitality,  and  for  its  spirit 
of  aloha.  People  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  partake  of  and  enjoy  this  unique 
Hawaiian  product.  Unfortunately  for 
Hawaii  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  this 
product  is  intangible  and  not  readily 
marketable.  However,  it  can  be  and  has 
been  used  and  communicated  by  people 
who  have  been  exposed  to  this  spirit  of 
aloha. 

Attesting  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
spirit  is  Korea's  new  Ambassador  at 
Large,  Dr.  You  Chan  Yang.  Dr.  Yang, 
who  was  appointed  to  his  ambassadorial 
post  on  September  8,  was  a  resident  of 
Hawaii  for  28  years.  He  says  in  an  Inter- 
view with  Mr.  Prank  Hewlett,  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Star  Bulletin,  that  the  Hawaiian 
tradition  of  friendliness  by  which  he 
lived  when  he  practiced  medicine  In 
Hawaii  has  contributed  greatly  toward 
his  success  In  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Mr.  Hewlett's  article  on 
Dr  You  Chan  Yang  which  appeared  in 
the  September  23, 1965.  Issue  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin: 

KOEEAN     ENVOT     AT     LABGE     GIVKS     CREDrT     TO 

Hawaii 
(By  Frank  Hewlett)       '* 

Washdjoton.— Dr.  You  Chan  Yang,  South 
Korea's  new  Ambassador  at  Large,  credits  hU 
success  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  to  Hawaii, 
his  home  for  many  years. 

The  Ambassador  spent  28  years  In  the 
islands  and  10  years  ago  gave  up  his  large 
medical  practice  to  help  out  hU  native  Korea 
and  his  old  friend,  the  late  Syngman  Rhoe, 
former  President. 

"Living  in  HawaU  you  Just  cant  help  but 
be  friendly,"  said  Dr.  Yang. 

'T)lplomacy  has  come  easier  for  me  from 
having  been  steeped  in  that  tradition." 

He  received  his  new  appointment  Septem- 
ber 7  whLile  in  Korea  to  pay  his  last  respects 
at  the  tomb  of  Rhee. 

Dr  Yang  left  soon  after,  bringing  with  him 
to  the  United  States  "The  UtUe  Angels  From 
Korea,"  a  dance  group  which  has  made  a  big 
hit  in  three  appearances  here  this  week. 

The  7-  to  13-year-old  girls  will  make  a  na- 
tionwide tour  and  next  month  are  scheduled 
to  be  on  the  Ed  SuUlvan  TV  show. 

The  Ambassador  says  he  will  make  his 
home  m  Washington  and  will  work  closely 
with  Korea's  Ambassadors  to  Washington 
and  the  United  Nations. 

He  also  expecte  to  travel  extensively 
"wherever  my  Government  directs  me  to  go.' 

Under  consideration  is  a  good  will  mission 
to  Africa  early  next  year. 

Dr.  Yang  said  he  also  may  be  going  to 
southeast  Asia. 
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I  ANNA.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
number  of  expressions  expound- 
reactlon  to  and  evaluation  of  the 
concluded  meeting  of  the  IMP 
Washington,  D.C.    As  a  member 
Sanking  and  Currency  Commit- 
on  International  Fi- 
foUowed  the  publicity  of  this 
with  consummate  interest. 
be  easy  to  assume  an  air  of 
from  the  general  tenor 
conference.    I  prefer  to  be  en- 
encouragld  by  the  emer- 
one  very  important  and,  I  hope, 
presentation.    I  speak  of  the 
presented  by  the  President  of 
Bank,  Mr.  George  D.  Woods, 
most  significant  statement  of 
challenge  that  reform  of  the 
liquidity    structure    must 
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bottleneck    that    hampers   most 
countries,  if  not  all,  is 
shofliage  of  foreign  exchange.   With- 
bottleneck  broken  the  gap  be- 
haves and  have  nots  will  not 
indeed  may  widen.    I  can 
,  to  a  limited  degree,  with  the 
for   imported   inflation   enter- 
)y  Germany.    The  scars  of  their 
with  runaway  inflation  make 
of  worry  understandable.    It 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  dire 
mvisioned  by  them  would  in  fact 
The  French  are  also  a 
player   in    the    reform    that 
lenefit   the   backward  countries 
they  claim  it  would  threaten 
inflation  at  home  but  competi- 
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We  have  been  Impressed  by  the  view 
express  !d  by  Norman  Macrae  in  his  most 
exceller  t  article  on  Latin  America  which 
appean  d  hi  the  September  25.  1965,  edi- 
tion of  the  EconMnlst.  His  main  thesis 
comes  <  lose  to  the  one  we  would  like  to 
see  moi  e  active  in  decisions  on  interna- 
tional f quidity  and  we  quote  from  his 
article: 
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thesis  of  this  surrey,  spelled  out  In 
the  last  article  of  It,  Is  going  to  be 
cul  de  sac  in  the  way  of  the  less 
and  less  ix>Iltlcally  stable  coun- 
Latln  America  can  be  broken  only 
reform  In  the  accepted  code  of 
trading  practice,  and  by  a  sec- 
reform  In  the  International  mone- 
We  are  going  to  argue  that  the 
»  q;>read  Keyneslan  policies  across 
frontiers;  and  that  the  present 
monetary  and  trading  system 
the  right  type  to  allow  this  to 


that  Is  said  here  will  deny  that 

other  and   Internal   prerequisites 

economic   development   as    well: 

emment,  an  adequate  managerial 

training  faculties  for  skilled  la- 

agrlcultural  policy,  and  the 

we  are  going  to  argue  that  even  if 

in  the  poor  two-thirds  of  the  world 
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progresses  toward  achieving  these  In  ade- 
quate measxire.  It  will  not  at  present  neces- 
sarily secure  sound  development  unless  It  Is 
lucky  In  the  lottery  that  determines  whether 
It  has  access  to  a  siifficlent  supply  of  foreign 
exchange.  The  conclusion  is  that  those  lot- 
tery rules  need  to  be  abandoned.  They  need 
to  be  replaced  by  rules  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic science:  not  the  rule  of  to  those  who 
have  shall  It  be  given,  but  the  rule  of  where 
development  is  most  possible  shall  develop- 
ment funds  be  plowed  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  an  article  by  Marquis 
Childs  and  one  from  Walter  Lippmann, 
which  comment  on  the  George  Woods 
speech  in  a  most  constructive  way: 

A    Bamkes    Warns    the    Rich    Nations 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  leading  bankers  of  the  world,  who  have 
Just  spent  a  week  in  Washington  bravely 
breasting  a  tide  of  cocktail  parties,  recep- 
tions and  dinners,  did  nothing  radical  to 
alter  the  mysteries  of  the  money  market. 
But  they  heard  plain  words  spoken  by  a 
banker  with  distinguished  credentials  in 
both  private  and  public  fields.  And  if  they 
paid  heed  there  was  good  reason  why  the 
complacency  of  those  coming  from  the  pros- 
perous little  island  of  the  West  should  have 
been  shaken. 

In  his  2Vi  years  as  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  George  D.  Woods  has  developed  a  dedi- 
cated conviction  of  the  need  to  correct  the 
perilous  Imbalance  that  finds  three-fourths 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  desperately  poor 
and  one-fourth  comparatively  rich.  What  he 
told  his  board  of  governors  In  his  annual 
address  was  that  the  rich  have  been  getting 
richer  while  the  poor  have  at  best  been  stand- 
ing still  or  getting  poorer. 

This  is  a  long  way  for  the  chairman  of  the 
First  Boston  Corp.,  a  conservative  New  York 
investment  house  to  have  come.  In  outward 
appearance  he's  a  banker's  banker  of  the 
new  breed,  looking  much  younger  than  his 
64  years,  concerned  with  philanthropy,  cul- 
tural and  civic  endeavors.  Yet  it  was  in  his 
early  business  career  roaming  the  world  in 
search  of  Investment  opportunities  that  he 
laid  the  base  for  his  present  role. 

Out  of  80  developing  countries  in  the 
World  Bank^  membership.  Woods  said,  one- 
third  have  attained  recently  a  rate  of  5  per- 
cent or  more  in  growth  of  real  income  which 
is  the  target  of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Decade.  But  on  the  other  hand  in 
close  to  half  the  80  countries,  with  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  population,  Income 
per  head  has  risen  by  1  percent  or  less. 

"Even  to  keep  abreast  of  recent  high  rates 
of  population  growth,"  Woods  said,  "Is  not 
a  negligible  achievement  but  is  far  from 
sufficient.  The  average  per  capita  income 
in  this  group  is  no  more  than  $120  a  year. 
At  a  1-percent  growth  rate  income  levels  will 
hardly  reach  $170  a  year  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  In  some  countries  it  will  be  much 
lower  •  •  •  if  the  present  trends  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  there  will  be  no  adequate 
Improvement  in  living  standards  in  vast  areas 
of  the  globe  for  the  balance  of  this  century." 

The  rich  developed  countries  are  simply 
not  coming  through  with  sufficient  capital 
Investment  In  the  public  or  the  private  sec- 
tor. And  In  many  Instances.  Woods  said. 
Interest  rates  have  been  Jacked  up  to  such 
a  point  that  a  considerable  share  of  the 
capital  currently  goln,^  in  must  be  used  to 
service  debts. 

While  he  pointed  no  finger  there  must 
have  been  red  faces  among  the  bankers  who 
heard  him.  The  goal  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
Is  1  percent  of  a  rich  nation's  gross  national 
product  channeled  into  investment  In  the 
poor  countries.     With  two  or  three  excep- 


tions the  rich  Western  Powers  have  failed  to 
meet  this  standard. 

Germany,  with  the  swelling  Erhard  pros- 
perlty  helped,  incidentally,  by  $3  to  $4  bUlion 
of  American  aid  poured  In  at  the  end  of  tha 
war.  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The  figure 
for  1963  was  .77  percent,  for  1964  .94,  and 
this  while  gross  national  product  was  rising 
at  a  fast  clip.  And  Germany  has  also  been 
conspicuous  for  setting  high  Interest  rates 
on  loans  and  credit  sales  to  the  developing 
nations. 

The  external  debt  of  the  developing  na- 
tions has  gone  from  $10  billion  In  1956  to 
$33  billion  In  1964.  Higher  Interest  rates, 
amortization  and  dividends  paid  out  to  for- 
eign comi>anles  today  offset  half  of  the  ac- 
tual flow  of  capital  to  these  nations  and  thlj 
offset  is  continuing  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
This  was  Wood's  cllnchw:  "In  short  to  go 
on  doing  what  we  are  doing  will,  in  the  not 
too  long  run.  amotmt  on  balance  to  doing 
nothing  at  all." 

Last  July  in  Paris  before  the  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  development  assistance  com- 
mittee. Woods  noted  that  there  had  been 
a  steady  hardening  of  the  terms  of  assistance 
to  the  developing  countries  from  the  United 
States — a  shift  to  loans  from  grants  and  to 
loans  repayable  In  dollars  at  higher  Interest 
rates.  In  that  earlier  warning  Woods  said 
that  when  the  net  contribution  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  all  categories  was  bal- 
anced off  against  out  going  payments,  it 
added  up  to  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
national  inccune.  In  banker's  language  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  Is  plain— pov- 
erty equals  breakdown,  chaos,  and  invita- 
tion to  communism  and  banditry.  That 
threat  weighs  heavily  in  the  balance  be- 
tween those  who  grow  richer  and  those  who 
grow  poorer. 

The  Riches  and  the  Pooreb  Nations 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  bankers  and  monetary  experts  who 
met  In  Washlng^ton  last  week  did  not  at  the 
time  seem  to  be  doing  very  much.  Yet.  In 
the  large  perspective  of  time  their  meeting 
may  well  come  to  be  thought  of  as  histori- 
cally important.  For  the  report  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  address  of  its  president, 
Mr.  George  Woods,  opened  up.  as  officially  It 
has  never  been  opened  up  before,  the  prob- 
lem which  is  crucial  In  the  promotion  of 
world  peace — the  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  nations 
of  the  globe. 

This  was  not  the  advertised  theme  of  the 
meeting.  Generally  speaking,  attention  was 
focused  on  how  much  progress  could  be 
made  toward  an  agreement  on  the  reform  of 
the  International  monetary  sjrstem.  This 
would  be  an  agreement  essentially  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  continental  European  bankers 
on  the  other.  There  was  no  substantial 
progress  toward  such  an  agreement,  and  for 
that  reason,  the  International  meeting 
semed  rather  uninteresting  and  imlmportant. 

But  we  can  see  In  retrospect  that  there 
was  no  good  reason  to  expect  much  progress 
on  monetary  reform.  The  question  posed 
to  the  bankers  was  what  kind  of  "effective 
and  adequate  substitute"  they  would  agree 
to  provide  for  the  dollar  deficits,  now  that, 
as  President  Johnson  told  them,  "the  long 
period  of  large  U.S.  deficits  has  come  to  an 
end."  The  bankers  did  not  provide  the  sub- 
stitute. The  reason  was.  no  doubt,  that 
there  Is  no  Immediate  crisis  due  to  a  shortage 
of  International  money,  that  there  are  vmre- 
solved  conflicts  of  interests  among  the  rich 
nations  as  to  who  shall  control  the  creation 
of  new  reserves,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
the 'European  bankers  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  will  In  fact 
put  a  permanent  end  to  its  deficits. 

Although  there  were  some  useful  technical 
and  procedural  agreements  for  further  study. 
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nothing  was  settled  because  the  bankers 
were  asked  to  find  a  theoretical  solution— 
Inlch  might  not  need  to  be  applied  for  a 
Lie  time— to  a  problem  which  was  hypo- 
^ical.  Blnce  our  deficits  are  not  yet 
nermanently  ended. 

The  other  and  largely  neglected  activity 
of  the  meeting  has  been  to  confront  the 
Mvernments  and  peoples  of  the  world  with 
the  grlni  and  dangerous  contrast  between 
ae  advanced  nations  In  the  Northern  Heml- 
iinhere  and  the  underdeveloped  countries  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  World  Bank's 
masterly  treatment  of  the  subject,  "the  de- 
veloped countries."  which  have  market 
economies  and  are  non-Communist,  Include 
the  United  States  and  Canada  \n  North 
America,  Japan  In  Asia,  the  industrialized 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  "develop- 
ing countries"  Include  all  of  Asia  except 
Japan  and  the  SIno-Sovlet  bloc,  all  of  Africa 
except  South  Africa,  all  of  Latin  America, 
and  In  Southern  Europe.  Turkey,  Yugoslavia. 
Greece.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Leaving  out 
Russia  and  China,  these  developing  coxm- 
trtes  include  70  percent  of  the  people  of  the 

world. 

in  varying  degrees  they  are  all  In  trouble. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  without 
a  great  change  of  feeling  and  policy  in  the 
developed  nations,  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions face  a  dismal  future.  Insofar  as  they 
remain  weak  and  disorderly,  they  will  attract 
the  rivalry  for  Influence  and  power  of  the 
great  powers. 

Although  there  are  many  differences 
among  the  underdeveloped  nations,  the  one 
weakness  they  have  In  common  Is  that  with 
only  rare  exceptions — those  rich  In  oU  and 
some  minerals— they  cannot  earn  enough  by 
their  exports  to  provide  the  capital  they 
must  have  for  their  own  development. 

The  developed  nations  buy  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  exports  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. Since  the  Korean  war,  the  main  trend, 
with  only  a  few  yeeu*'  exception,  has  been 
toward  rising  prices  for  manufactured  goods 
and  declining  prices  for  raw  materials.  For 
many.  If  not  for  aU.  of  the  developing  coxm- 
tries  their  earnings  from  exports  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation. Relatively  speaking,  the  rich  are 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer. 

In  secular  terms,  this  growing  disparity  is 
the  paramount  problem  of  mankind,  and  It 
IB  In  the  context  and  environment  of  this 
disparity  that  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 

This  disparity  cannot  be  overcome  by 
preaching  and  exhorting  the  developing 
countries  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  They  cannot  and  will  not  do 
that — certainly  not  unless  they  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  some  kind  of  Stalinist  dictator- 
ship. There  is  again  no  good  prospect  that 
the  terms  of  trade  can  be  reversed  by  com- 
modity subsidies  and  stabUlzation  agree- 
ments. The  only  solution  Is  that  the  rich 
countries  make  avaUable  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries the  foreign  exchange  which  they  can 
usefully  employ  to  make  themselves  self- 
sufficient.  This  is  estimated  to  be  about  $4 
to  $5  billion  a  year  more  than  Is  now  going 
out  to  these  countries. 

Considering  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  developed  countries,  not  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  rose  to  over  a  trillion  dol- 
lars ($1,100  billion)  in  1964,  this  Increased 
help  Is  reaUy  a  trifling  amount.  It  would, 
of  course,  best  be  raised  and  transferred  col- 
lectively, rather  than  by  any  one  country 
such  as  the  United  States,  and  In  this  work 
the  Soviet  Union  should,  as  the  President 
suggested,  participate. 

Unless  the  righer  countries  can  rouse 
themselves  to  such  an  Indispensable  action, 
they  should  cease  to  pretend  that  they  really 
care  about  peace  among  men. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  cAurosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6, 1965 

Mr.     GUBSER.    Mr.     Speaker.     Dr. 
Lawrence  C.  Lockley,  of  the  School  of 
Business    at    the    University    of   Santa 
Clara,  publishes  a  very  interesting  eco- 
nomic letter  which  is  most  worthwhile. 
His  October  1965  Issue  concerning  the 
Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles  is  especially 
interesting,  since  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  mayor's  commission  in 
1959  which  forewarned  against  the  very 
thing  which  happened  In  Los  Angeles. 
I  commend  Dr.  Lockley's  letter  to  my 
colleagues   because    it   is   sensibly   ad- 
dressed to  a  real  problem  which  exists 
all  over  the  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

Economic  Letter 


There  could  be  no  clearer  or  more  eloquent 
comment  on  some  of  our  present  national 
policies  than  the  mid-August  riots  In  Los 
Angeles.  Although  they  shocked  all  of  us. 
they  were  not  unexpected  by  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Negro  community  In  that 
city.  A  little  recollection  will  help  to  in- 
terpret what  must  be  confusing  to  those  who 
have  not  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  problems. 

Until  sometime  In  1957-59.  the  Negro  com- 
munity m  Los  Angeles,  though  large  and 
growing,  was  an  orderly  commvinity. 
Rather  large  areas  of  the  city,  including 
some  which  had  been  prestige  areas,  were 
domlnantly  black.  Negro  owned  and  man- 
aged business  concerns  were  growing  and 
prosperous.  Whites  had  learned  that  Ne- 
gro ownership  of  homes  in  a  predominately 
white  neighborhood  did  not  destroy  property 
values.  Central  Avenue  was  the  axis  of  the 
less  skilled  and  less  well-urbanized  Negroes. 
But  fundamentally  the  Negro  community 
was  well  enough  organized  to  avoid  or  con- 
trol disorder  and  to  maintain  a  steady  In- 
crease of  employment  for  Negro  workers. 
Probably  Los  Angeles  represented  the  model 
city  In  terms  of  the  opportunity  It  offered 
Negroes  to  live  In  decency  and  with  dignity 
and  respect. 

Early  In  1959.  a  delegation  of  Negro  busi- 
nessmen called  on  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles, 
saying,  almost  In  these  words:  "You  know 
that  we  have  maintained  an  orderly  com- 
munity, and  If  we  had  troubles,  we  found 
ways  of  handling  these  troubles.  We  can 
do  this  no  longer.  An  Increasing  number 
of  Negroes  are  coming  here  from  the  Deep 
South.  They  are  fleld  hands  with  no  idea  of 
sell-discipline  or  self-Improvement.  They 
live  with  young  "women  or  girls  until  the 
latter  are  pregnant,  then  desert  them.  The 
girls  have  no  skills  to  sell  In  the  employment 
market,  so  mostly  go  onto  the  streets  as 
prostitues.  We  have  found  no  way  of  In- 
fluencing or  controlling  these  men.  We 
have  no  basis  of  contact  with  them.  They 
cannot  be  reached  by  any  appeals  to  their 
ambition  or  long-term  goals.  We  now  ask 
for  your  help,  before  the  situation  becomes 
explosive." 

This  appraisal  of  the  situation  by  the 
people  closest  to  it  was  made  6^^  years  before 
the  explosion.  Something  was  done.  A  large 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  to 
study  the  situation  and  a  five-man  task  force 
was  appointed  to  write  the  specifics  for  a 
human  relations  program.     I  know  of   this 


because  I  was  one  of  these  five  men.  The 
resulting  document  and  the  mechanism  it 
put  Into  action  helped  maintain  the  peace 
for  probably  5  years. 

What  went  wrong?  Why  was  It  that  the 
responsible  elements  among  the  whites  and 
the  blacks  were  not  able  to  work  out  a  per- 
manent basis  of  understanding,  particularly 
because  the  vast  majority  of  each  group 
wanted  peace  and  mutual  understanding? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  dealing 
with  a  group  of  Negroes  who  are  without 
personal  understanding  of  Individual  devel- 
opment. For  many  reasons,  they  have  not 
learned  anything  of  human  aspiration.  They 
have  felt  that  they  could  not  have  the  fruits 
of  our  economic  cornucopia.  Actually,  they 
were  not  able  to  have  what  they  did  not  help 
produce,  or  to  put  it  another  way.  they  oould 
not  have  what  they  had  not  earned. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  boy  in  the  hUls  of 
Illinois,  said,  "I  wUl  study  and  get  ready,  be- 
cause someday  my  chance  may  come."  It  is 
the  Inability  of  the  uncultivated  fleld  hand 
to  take  this  kind  of  self-dlsclpllnlng  long- 
range  point  of  view  which  makes  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  help  him  to  help  himself.  To  say  that 
the  poor  fellow  has  never  had  a  home  In 
which  he  has  been  taught  to  aspire  or  has 
never  learned  self-dlsclpUne  from  his  school- 
ing Is  to  beg  the  question.  The  problem  fact 
is  not  one  of  race,  but  of  a  group  of  people 
out  of  step  with  the  cultvire  In  which  they 
were  living,  and  not  inclined  to  adjust  to  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  that  cultiire. 

Some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  weather  was  hot.  for  Los  An- 
geles uncomfortably  hot.  People  are  more 
likely  to  respond  to  disruptive  Influences 
when  they  are  hot,  idle,  and  discontented. 
It  does  not  make  much  difference  what  the 
spark  is  that  sets  them  off. 

In  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  a  major- 
ity of  the  adults  were  on  some  form  of  relief. 
For  the  United  States.  Illiteracy  was  high. 
Unemployment  was  exceptionally  high.  The 
pec^le  in  the  Watts  area  had  few  skills  to 
offer  If  they  sought  employment. 

We  realize  that  the  proportion  of  unskUled 
work  is  a  decreasing  part  of  aU  work  to  be 
done  in  ovir  economy.    We  reaUze  that  there 
is  a  decreasing  market  for  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  improve  their  own  skills  through 
more  training  and  education.     This  state- 
ments-like the  ones  previously  made— Is  as 
applicable    to    white    workers    as    to    Negro 
workers.    It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
fault  we  discuss  is  due  to  the  lethaigy.  the 
hedonism,  or  the  Improvidence  of  particulax 
groups  whether  it  is  due  to  Influences  forced 
on  these  groups  generations  ago,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  a  persistent  and  systematic  prej- 
udice operating  against  these  groups  over  the 
years       The    inabUlty    to    offer    marketable 
skills  is  as  much  a  catastrophe  for  those  who 
suffer  from  it  as  is  endenUc  hookworm,  pel- 
lagra, or  malaria.    We  do  not  try  to  find  a 
sentimental  excuse  for  malaria,  for  example, 
and  say  we  wlU  subsidize  nmlaria  sufferers 
because  it  is  really  not  their  fault  that  they 
contract  malaria.     Instead,  we  make  every 
effort  we  can  to  stamp  out  the  Anopheles 
mosquito. 

Over  the  generations  since  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  many  Negroes  have  risen 
to  prominence  in  various  professions  and 
many  have  risen  to  wealth.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  a  deep  prejudice  operated 
against  Negroes.  But  in  many  parts  otf  the 
country.  Negroes  have  been  able  to  reach 
whatever  levels  of  achievement  their  ablllttee 
made  possible.  Many  of  the  restrictions  \m- 
der  which  Negroes  have  smarted  have  not 
been  discriminatory.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  example,  literacy  teste  were  for 
many  years  a  requirement  for  voting.  When 
I  lived  in  New  York,  and  went  to  reglatec.  I 
did  not  take  any  kind  of  school  dlplomar^ 
which  would  have  been  accepted  as  a  proof 
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I  therefore  had  to  take  a  literacy 

am  now  the  proud  possessor  of  a 

document  attesting  to  the  fact  that  I 

Many  Negroes  and  many  Puerto 

irere  unable  to  establish  their  literacy 

York,  and  were  theretor e  dlsenf ran- 

But  they  were  dlseiifranchlsed  as 

i,  not  as  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

this  distinction  is  important:  I  doubt 

any  impression  on  the  nonwhites 

not  vote. 

of  the  deprivations  and  bars  which 

Ifegroes  over  the  years  have  not.  In 

bars  against  Negroes.     Neverthe- 

have  been  many  discriminatory 

Jim    Crow    arrangements    on 

ransportatlon,  the  provision  of  "col- 

"whlte"  toilet  facilities  tliroughout 

the   South,   the  unwillingness  of 

4>uthem   employers   to  consider   Ne- 

more  than  unskilled  labor  have  been 

Indignities. 

to  these  real  indignities  have  been 

fact — to  the  Negroes  of  their 

vote  In  many  States,  of  their  rights 

on  Juries,  of  their  rights  to  run  for 

office — these  and  many  other  dep- 

both    illegal    and    unwise,    have 

Irritants. 

Negro  has  been  a  second-class  citizen 

reasons:  first,  he  has  faced  a  wall  of 

he  could  not  break  through;  and 

lot  been  able  to  meet  the  standards 

preparation,  education,  health,  and 

his  competitors  were  able  to  meet. 

Negro,  there  probably  seemed  no 

on  between  these  two  points.    If  he 

treatment,  he  would  get  not  only 

rights,  but  the  wages  of  an  Indus- 

That  his  civil  rights  were  his 

but   that    his   economic   rewards 

his  only  by  his  own  achievement  he 

understand. 

had  two  Influences  bearing  on  the 
The  first  is  a  group  who  might 
liberals,  or  who  might  be  much 
;o  the  left.    They  are  among  the  peo- 
have  sought  to  help  the  Negro  im- 
position  by  means   of   civil   dls- 
They  are  among  those  who  have 
effort  to  Join  the  extreme  Negroes 
offlcers  of  the  law  over  acts 
,  trespass,  and  civil  disorder.     (I 
'orgettlng  that  the  establishment.  In 
of  the  South,  has  erred  fully  as 
Its  own  side,  and  Is  probably  far 
ciflpable.)      In  California  we  had  an 
experience  with  this  group  over 
called  the  Rumford  Pair  Housing 
was  a  considerable  push  to  de- 
ballot  meas\ire  to  recall  this  act — 
by  those  who  had  not  bothered 
he  act  Itself,  which  was  vague,  con- 
and  which  set  up  or  authorized  a 
bureaucracy,  but  which   probably 
institute    the    stipulations    which 
made  It  Impossible  to  dlscrlml- 
Negroes  In  the  sales  or  rental 
housing  \inlts. 

to     the     ultraliberals.     our 
have  added  to  the  tension.    Not 
they  passed  legislation  which,  on 
books,  promises  the  Negro  his  full 
civil  rights,  but  they  have  passed 
asstirlng  the  Negro  equal  rights 
This  latter  effort  has  caused  a  con- 
amount    of    confusion.      Various 
making  every  effort  to  avoid  any 
In  hiring,  have  required  Ne- 
for  Jobs  to  take  the  same  tests 
I  nd  aptitude  they  required  all  other 
to  take.    Many  Negroes  have  been 
qualify,  and  In  some  States.  It  ap- 
such  examinations  may  not  be 
they  cannot  be  passed  by  Negro  ap- 
It  Is  said  that  the  Negro  applicants 
unprepared  for  such  examina- 
cannot  pass  them,  therefore,  are 
discrimination. 

this  welter  of   propaganda  and 
.  the  less  well  educated  elements  of 
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our  Negro  population  may  have  believed  that 
they  were  at  last  going  to  find  high  incomes, 
good  Jobs,  and  unlimited  Installment  credit 
in  the  same  package  with  their  voting  rights. 

Legislation  can  assure  the  Negro  his  civil 
rights,  and  is  very  rapidly  doing  so.  But  I 
sun  afraid  this  Is  not  what  the  Negro  wants, 
unless  he  is  a  particularly  intelligent  Negro. 
I  think  what  he  wants  is  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  his  abilities  will  allow  him  to 
earn.  For  a  short  period  of  time  we  can  sub- 
sidize a  few  Negroes  at  the  expense  of  Amerl- 
man  business  by  insisting  that  they  get  Jobs 
for  which  they  are  not  qualified,  and  by  in- 
sisting that  they  be  given  discriminatory 
preference  over  other  Job  applicants.  In  the 
long  run.  the  only  way  of  improving  the 
economic  lot  of  Negroes  as  a  group  is  to  im- 
prove their  educational  and  occupational 
capacities  and  achievements. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  Watts  for  a  moment. 
Most  of  the  news  services  have  continually 
called  Watts  a  Negro  ghetto.  Watts  is  a 
large  area  of  predominately  single  houses  on 
separate  and  Individual  lots.  In  today's  in- 
flat^  real  estate  market,  the  typical  value 
of  these  houses  would  range  between  $11,000 
and  $15,000.  They  have  electrii:lty.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  gas  heat.  They  have 
bathrooms  with  toilets,  bathing  facilities, 
and  washbasins.  They  have  two  or  t"hree 
bedrooms.  The  streets  are  reasonably  wide 
and  are  paved;  concrete  sidewallts  are  almost 
universal.  Now  and  then  a  single  lot  will 
have  two  houses,  but  this  doubling  up  is  far 
from  usual.  A  majority  of  the  residents  in 
some  parts  of  Watts  are  Negroes.  In  addi- 
tion, there  vrlU  be  Caucasians,  people  of 
Oriental  descent,  and  people  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can descent.  Shopping  facilities  are  average 
or  better.  Some  concessions  are  made  to  the 
majority  racial  stock.  Snuff  will  be  stocked 
In  most  stores  selling  tobacco  products,  and 
fishcoiuiters  will  frequently  offer  gaspergou 
(a  fresh  water  drvun  fish  caught  in  the 
bayous  of  Louisiana).  Transportation  Is 
adequate,  and  residents  of  Watts  can  get  to 
the  industrial  areas  of  Los  Angeles  without 
xindue  difficulty. 

There  are  other  areas  of  Los  Angeles  with 
at  least  as  high  a  percentage  of  Negro  resi- 
dents as  Watts  has.  I'm  not  sure  that  there 
are  not  other  concentrations  with  as  many 
Negroes.  Watts  Itself  is  an  entirely  satis- 
factory low-income  area.  If  we  compare  the 
environment  of  Negroes  in  Watts  with  that 
of  Negroes  In  the  shotgun  houses  of  the 
southern  cities.  Watts  looks  very  attractive. 
And  I  must  stress  that  Los  Angeles  has  no 
policy  of  area  restriction  for  Negroes. 
Negroes  in  greater  Los  Angeles  live  as  other 
racial  strains  do — in  as  good  neighborhoods 
as  they  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for. 

The  problem  in  Watts  was  not  environ- 
ment. It  was  not  Negro  concentration.  It 
was  the  ciunulative  effect  of  leftish  propa- 
ganda, much  of  it  of  the  hate-the-whltes 
variety;  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  political 
promises  of  more  than  civil  rights  legislation 
can  offer. 

We  come  back  again — as  we  always  must 
when  we  deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty — 
to  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  poverty  are 
essentially  within  those  who  are  poor. 
Poverty  is  not  a  disease  which  can  be  cured 
by  the  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars,  or  of 
$10,000.  or  of  any  amount  of  money. 
Poverty  Is  a  disease  which  can  be  c\u-ed  only 
by  the  Inculcation  of  aspiration  and  by  the 
development  of  the  indlvidtial  who  Is  poor  to 
the  point  that  he  can  earn  what  he  needs, 
and  ultimately,  therefore,  what  he  wants. 

Now  our  problem  is  not  a  Negro  problem 
alone.  We  have  2  or  3  million  Puerto 
Ricans.  people  emigrating  from  Puerto  Rico 
becaiise  they  could  not  earn  their  livings 
In  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  Island. 
We  have  a  number  of  Latin  Americans  who 
have  not  been  able  to  find  abilities  they 
could  sell  in  the  employment  market.  And 
we  have  an  Indeterminate  number  of  native 


whites  of  low  ability  and  negligible  aspira- 
tlons  whose  standard  of  living  is  as  low  u 
any  we  can  find.  These  people  cannot  be 
cvu-ed  of  poverty  by  fiat.  We  might  as  well 
try  to  teach  a  small  boy  to  wear  a  man's  size 
12  shoes  as  to  try  to  teach  these  people  to  bo 
unpoor.  As  with  the  t|oy,  we  must  face  a 
long  period  of  growth  arid  development. 

Up  to  now.  we  have  sought  political  rem- 
edies for  poverty.  And  I  suspect  getting  a 
good  many  votes,  and  will  continue  to  get 
votes.    But  it  will  not  cure  poverty. 

Our  outright  civil  disorders,  as  In  Watta, 
miist  be  handled  promptly  and  sternly.  And 
we  must  penetrate  the  chaos  of  rioters  in 
the  streets  to  locate  and  punish  those  who 
have  been  accessories  before  the  fact  of 
murder.  If  we  think  a  moment,  we  must 
admit  that  most  of  our  racial  riots  and  our 
outrageous  demonstrations  have  been 
planned  and  led  by  leftists.  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco siege  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  in  the  Palace  Hotel  sit- 
in.  and  in  the  automobile  row  disorders,  the 
demonstrations  were  clearly  stimulated  and 
directed.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  soimd 
trucks,  electronic  conununicatlon  systems, 
walkie-talkies,  and  the  like  were  in  full  use 
in  minutes  after  the  disorders  started.  And 
It  Is  equally  clear  that  such  equipment  in 
Los  Angeles  was  evidence  of  planning.  I 
think  It  highly  unlikely  that  an  undirected 
group  of  rioters  could  maintain  a  riot  of  this 
type  over  nearly  a  week,  or  possibly  more  than 
a  week,  without  organization  and  direction. 

In  the  Watts  riot,  several  dozen  people  were 
killed  and  a  very  great  many  were  injured 
by  the  rioters.  Our  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies know  a  deal  of  what  has  gone  on,  and 
could  locate  the  instigators,  if  our  politicians 
would  allow  them  to  do  so. 

If  we  are  to  work  to  the  advantage  and 
development  of  the  less  skilled  and  less  well 
placed  Negroes,  we  must  free  them  from  this 
kind  of  leadership.  Votes  are  not  worth  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  on  the  streets,  the 
degradation  of  an  element  of  o\ir  population. 

And  above  all,  we  must  study  oxir  educa- 
tional system  to  find  out  how  we  can  make 
an  appeal  not  only  to  young  Negroes,  but  to 
all  dropouts. 


The  United  States  Versas  Otto  Otepka 


October  6,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fascinating  case  of  Otto  P.  Otepka  is 
clearly  and  impartially  delineated  in  an 
excellent  feature  story  appearing  in  the 
October  3  edition  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Newsman  John  P.  Leacacos  is 
a  masterful  reporter  and  his  article  on 
Mr.  Otepka  reflects  the  outstanding  abil- 
ity which  has  taken  him  around  the 
world  on  Plain  Dealer  assignments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Otep- 
ka has  requested  an  open  hearing,  and, 
on  the  basis  of  my  own  background 
knowledge  of  the  matter  and  of  the  facts 
presented  In  the  following  story,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Department  of  State 
will  grant  this  request: 

The  United  States  Verstts  Otto  Otepka 

(By  John  P.  Leacacos) 
Washtnoton. — On  October  25.  Otto  Fred 
Otepka,  the  nonfunctioning  "chief"  of  the 
security  evaluations  division  of  the  State 
Department,  is  scheduled — finaUy — to  have 
his  inning. 


Otepka  will  be  given  a  hearing  on  hie  ap- 
.Jjftom  notice  of  dismissal  from  a  Job  for 
r^  he  earlier  had  been  given  kudos  as  one 
J  ttie  Federal  Ctovemment's   top  secxulty 

•^swarthy,  stocky  State  Department  em- 
«irtvee  faces  13  charges,  covered,  in  the  main, 
S;  ITaUegation  of  conduct  "unbecoming  an 
«ffleer  of  the  Department  of  State." 

^  the  story  isnt  that  simple.  Here  are 
1  few  curlicues.  Just  for  openers: 

-«,.  September  23. 1963. 

"*!njough  retaining  his  title  as  evaluattona 
rhiel  Otepka  has  been  given  (he  says)  WPA- 
S^projects.  l.e.,  made  work.  Mostly,  he's 
^n  left  alone  to  prepare  his  case. 

Otepka  has  had  six  poel^wnements  of  his 
hearing  since  its  original  date,  Novwnber  16, 
ig«4  The  delays  were  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  State  Department  and  Otepka's 
ftttomey.  Roger  Robb. 

The  reeson  vras  to  give  the  VS.  Senate 
intamal  miboommlttee  time  to  publlBh 
hitherto  secret  testimony  which  might  sup- 
Sv  evidence  on  Otepka's  behalf.  But  only 
Tout  of  13  planned  volumes  have  been  issued 

In  these  2  years,  Otepka  has  l>enefited  by 
two  congressional  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 
Dloyees.  He  was  making  $16,965  a  year  when 
he  was  put  on  the  shelf.  Today  he  makes 
$18,240.  He  has  been  kept  on  the  payroll  all 
the  time.  ^      ^  , 

The  Otepka  case.  In  short,  has  become  al- 
most a  cause  oelebre.  It's  the  most  publi- 
cized Instance  of  Government  versus  a  Fed- 
eral employee  since  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  12  years  ago  lifted  the  security 
clearance  from  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  the 
renowned  scientist  and  a  father  of  the  A- 
bomb.  . 

But  there's  more  to  the  Otepka  case,  much 

more. 


Politics,  for  Instance.  Some  Republicans 
think  the  Otepka  case  has  a  "big  potential" 
lor  the  1966  congressional  elections.  Most 
Democrats  doubt  there  Is  much  poUtlcal 
mileage  In  tt. 

President  Kennedy,  in  one  of  his  last  press 
conferences  before  he  was  assassinated,  lifted 
the  Otepka  case  to  the  highest  levels.  J  J.K. 
promised  to  review  the  final  decision  him- 
self. 

President  Johnson  expressed  uneasiness 
about  the  case  before  the  1964  elections. 
He  keeps  a  queasy  eye  on  it  today. 

Washington  Uberals  cry  that  the  Otepka 
case  Is  a  coverup  to  promote  a  revival  of 
McCarthylsm  and  "soft  on  communism" 
smears. 

Other  critics  denounce  the  Otepka  case  as 
a  frameup  because  Otepka  was  too  good  at 
his  Job. 

Capitol  Hill  voices  term  the  real  Issue  Is 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  receive  classified 
Information  from  the  executive  department. 
Administration  officials  agonize  that  the 
Otepka  case  opens  the  door  to  personnel  an- 
archy. It's  no  way  to  run  a  railroad  if  every 
CJovernment  employee  has  the  right  to  make 
his  own  rules. 

In  effect,  there's  now  everything  In  the 
Otepka  case  but  the  kitchen  sink. 

Caught  between  the  majesty  of  the  UjS. 
Senate  and  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  senior  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Government,  Otepka  him- 
self, In  a  sense,  looks  like  a  human  football. 
Who  Is  Otepka  anyway?  And  how  did  this 
mess  start? 

The  story  Is  far  too  long  to  detail,  but 
here  are  the  highlights: 

Otepka  Is  a  50-year-old  professional  se- 
curity evaluator.  He  was  born  In  the  Pllsen 
district  of  Chicago,  populated  by  residents  of 
Czechoslovak  origin. 

Today  he  leads  a  typically  suburban  life 
in  adjacent  Maryland.  He  bowls — 160  aver- 
age. He's  handy  with  woodworking  tools. 
He  has  a  wife  and  daughter. 


Otepka  came  to  the  State  Department  In 
1953  after  Washington  service  since  1986 
with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  XJ3. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  a  wartime 
stint  In  the  Navy. 

Scott  Mclieod,  former  aid  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Styles  Bridges,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Oons\ilar  Affaire  under  John 
Foster  Dulles.  His  Job  was  to  clean  up  the 
State  Department  In  the  wake  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy scare.  From  1957  to  1961  Otepka  was 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security. 

Then  the  tvm.  began.  The  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  In  1981  began  an 
inquiry  Into  State  Department  security  pro- 
cedures.   Cuba  had  fallen  to  Fidel  Castro. 

Otepka  got  Involved  up  to  his  ears  In  the 
subcommittee's  probing  Into  the  security 
clearance  for  William  Wleland.  a  State  De- 
partment officer  in  charge  of  the  Caribbean. 
Much  Senate  resentment  In  the  Otepka 
case  Is  traced  to  the  coincidence  that  Otepka 
allegedly  got  the  gate  at  the  same  time 
Wleland  got  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

By  1963  Otepka  and  his  Immediate  boss 
John  F.  Rellly.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Seciuity  were  at  daggers  drawn. 
What  happened  next  Is  confusion  Incar- 
nate, untU  it  comes  out  In  the  wash  at  the 
Otepka  hearing. 
Two  specific  events  did  follow: 
ReUly  resigned.    He  is  now  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 
And  Otepka  got  his  notice  of  firing. 
State  Department  sources   wall  that  the 
whole  affair  was  Just  a  personal  squabble 
between  Rellly  and  Otepka.    But  In  the  In- 
tervening 2  years,  passions  have  flared,  posi- 
tions have  hardened.    The  case  today  Is  al- 
most a  tragl-comedy.    For  instance: 

Kibitzers  In  droves.  A  bungled  attempt  at 
wiretapping  Otepka's  phone.  Perjury  ac- 
cusations. Cloak-and-dagger  antics  about 
"bum  bags,"  the  paper  receptacles  In  which 
useless  classified  material  Is  placed  to  be 
burned.  Iiuiuendoes  and  Red  herrings  and 
flying  rubbish. 

Weight  of  the  publicity  has  been  on  Otep- 
ka's side.  For  this  the  State  Department  has 
largely  Itself  to  blame,  officials  confess.  It 
kept  a  pained,  prim  silence  squarely  behind 
the  eight-bell  in  public  eyes. 

Only  this  year,  for  example,  has  the  State 
Department  loosened  up  In  Its  form  letter 
replies  to  Inquiries  about  the  Otepka  case. 
In  3  months  the  ttxva.  letter  has  been  ex- 
panded from  one  page,  to  a  page  and  a  half, 
to  two  and  a  half  pages. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the 
Senate  group  that  no  official  comment  was 
permitted  for  fear  of  prejudicing  the  case 
against  Otepka. 

The  department  leaned  over  backwards  to 
be  "ethical."  It  feels  fervently.  Regulations 
were  changed  to  let  Otepka  continue  getting 
paid.    He  was  given  an  office  and  secretary. 

The  charges  against  Otepka  fall  into  three 
groups;  p 

That  Otepka  allegedly  passed  "dasslfled 
information  concerning  the  loyalty  of  pro- 
spective State  Department  appointees"  (to 
United  Nations  advisory  boards)  to  JiQlen 
G.  (Jay)  Sotuwlne,  chief  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee.  In  violation  of  President 
Tnunan's  1948  directive.  . 

That  Otepka  allegedly  fiu-nlshed  "detailed 
questions"  to  Sourwlne  for  questioning 
Otepka's  supertOTS. 

That  Otepka  allegedly  "declassified  docu- 
ments In  violation  of  Department  pro- 
cedures." 


becaxise  his  veracity  has  been  Impugned,  his 
professional  word  doubted.  He  asked  me 
wistfully: 

"How  do  you  give  embodiment  to  Integ- 
rity?" _^ 

In  other  words,  how  was  Otepka  otherwise 

to  defend  his  honor? 

State  soiuYses  grimly  respond: 
"He  could  have  gone  through  channels." 
What  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  tech- 
nical Incident  now  has  grown  In  OtejAa's 
mind  to  a  "gut"  iBsue. 
Otepka  says: 
"All  I  seek  Is  Justice." 

Other  soiu-ces  assert  Otepka  actually  de- 
mands  vindication;    I.e..   retsoratlon    to   his 
Job.    The  terse  establishment  rejoinder: 
"Out  of  the  question." 

U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  vice  chalmaan  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  and  a  friend  of  President  Jc*n- 
Bon.  thinks  differently.     He  told  me: 

"A  mutually  amicable  adjustment  and  res- 
toration to  service  would  be  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  everybody." 

In  his  opinion.  Dodd  added,  Opteka  was  "no 
McCarthylte  or  extremist,  but  fair,  restrained, 
levelheaded,  carefiil,  moderate,  capable,  hon- 
est, and  a  decent  evaluator." 

But  before  any  so-called  deal  can  be  arrived 
at,  the  formidable  figmre  of  Secretary  Rusk 
has  to  be  taken  Into  account.  Rusk  is  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  the  Otepka  case  as  a  per- 
sonnel matter  In  his  shop. 

Rusk  Insists  that  the  fxill  ceremonial  and 
decorum  of  Justice  be  dispensed  to  Otepka. 
That  means  a  full  hearing  first. 

In  his  committee  testimony,  Rxisk  main- 
tains that  there  Is  no  Issue  Involved  about 
Otepka's  freedom  of  speech  before  the  Senate 
body. 

What  Rusk  and  his  associates  are  gravely 
concerned  about  Is  the  unauthorized  dis- 
semination of  classified  information  relat- 
ing to  State  Department  personnel. 

Government  sources  cite  keen  Interest  In 
the  Otepka  case  among  the  2.5  million  Fed- 
eral employees.  Including  the  State  Depcu-t- 
ment's  24,000.  In  Washington.  240.000  work 
for  the  Government,  of  whom  6,500  In  the 
State  Department. 

Like  anyone  else,  the  employees  have  a 
right  to  be  worried  about  awkward  Incidents 
In  their  lives  being  broadcast  or  misinter- 
preted. 

Inevitably  In  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
shrouded  confilct  aroimd  the  Otepka  case. 
high-ranking  personalities  are  being  kicked 
aU  around  the  mulberry  bush. 

Some  Capitol  Hill  circles  pitch  their  Ire  at 
William  J.  Crockett.  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Administration  as  the  "bete 
nolr." 


In  his  reply  to  the  dismissal  notification, 
Otepka  more  or  less  admits  to  the  first  two 
generalized  charges,  naturally  within  his  own 
terms  of  explanation. 

He  rejects  the  third  group.  He  admits  giv- 
ing Sourwlne  a  39-page  memo  and  papers  he 
describes  as  "innocuous." 

Principally,  howevw,  Otepka  was  burned  up 


Some  administration  circles  fulminate 
against  Sourwlne,  the  Senate  committee 
counsel,  as  the  pro-Otepka  "eminence  grlse."* 

The  presence  of  Roger  Robb  as  Otepka's 
attorney  also  sparks  remarks.  Robb,  66.  Is 
a  hlgu-class  Washington  lawyer.  He  was 
counsel  for  the  Gray  board  In  the  AEC- 
Oppenhelmer  hearing. 

Otepka  says  he  has  spent  $8,000  on  legal 
fees  since  he  took  up  his  defense  2  years 
ago.  Robb  declines  to  discuss  fees.  Gov- 
ernment sources  assert  a  special  defense 
f\md  is  nm  by  an  Otepka  sympathizer  from 
Wood  Dale,  111. 

Soiu-wlne,  57,  has  been  with  the  Senate 
subcommittee  since  1950.  A  native  of  Ne- 
vada, he  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Senator 
Pat  McCarran.  He's  also  known  President 
Johnson  since  1933. 

Crockett  is  rated  as  a  fair-minded,  affable, 
and  energetic  official  who's  shaken  up  more 
bureaucratic  dust  off  the  State  Depertment 
than  any  Administrator  in  history. 

To  sum  up:  The  Otei*a  Issues  are  poten- 
tially explosive.  The  cast  of  characters  la 
glittering.  Even  Vice  President  Httbbst  H. 
HnKPHaET  and  Senator  RoBiar  F.  Kenkxdt 
have  walk-on  p«uts. 
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It's  Understandable,  tberefore,  that  Presi- 
dent .:  ohnson  should  be  leery  about  the 
Otepka  case  getting  out  of  hand  politically. 
As  a  longtime  expert  on  the  cogs-and- 
wheels  of  Government,  the  President  la 
hipped  on  the  need  for  Ironclad  security. 
I  Iso  hates  "leaks."  He  thinks  "leaks'* 
disloyal."  He  feels  passionately  that 
employees  are  disloyal  to  h«"i,  per- 
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White  House  adviser  told  me: 
feeling   in   this   town   is.   we  won't 
even  the  shadow  of  any  McCarthy- 
hls  day  and  age." 

wonders:    What    kind    of    a 
will   L3J.    pull  out   of  the   hat — to 
of  the  Otepka  case — well  before  the 
campaign  roUs  around. 


Make  America  Beaatifnl 


or  onUANA 


hea  nines 
pre  sures 
pro  ;re8s 


BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  con- 
3.  2084,  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
of  1965. 

unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 

RECORD  a  thoughtful  editorial  sup- 

the  passage  of  this  legislation 

in  the  September  25,  1965  is- 

the  LaPorte  (Ind.)  HeraJd-Argus. 

editorial  foUows: 

Makz  Amesica   BEAunrui. 
Bird  Johnson  is  stumping  the  country 
America  beautiful  campaign  which 
succeeded  in  getting  a  highway 
n  bill  through  the  Senate  and  a 
bill  approved  by  the  House  Public 
(^mmittee.    The  First  Lady  by  getting 
with  her  efforts  and  by  bring- 
In  the  right  places  is  speeding 
of  the  beautlflcation  legislation, 
highway    measure,    although    it    had 
It  Johnson^  endorsement,  was  prac- 
immobUe  81  the  Senate  with  little 
chance  of  passage  at  this  session, 
the  Hoxise  bill  was  lying  dormant 
no   one  appeared    to   care   whether 
ttee  gave  It  a  hearty  sendofT  or 
the  word  went  out  that  the  White 
\fanted  action.    And  action  there  was. 
had  found  an  issue  which  could 

before  the  whole  country, 
the  American  people  want  all  blll- 
cept  at  least  660  feet  from  Interstate 
ry    roads,    except    in    commercial 
want  all  auto  junkjrards  within 
of  such  roads  screened  or  removed 
*p«  never  be  known.    But  at  least 
vocal  minority  has  been  urging  for 
"  something  be  done  about  the  blll- 
■"'.    And  as  auto  junkyards  multi- 
was  more  and  more  muttering 
such  esthetic  curses.     The  President 
wife  at  least  had  from  the  first  the 
oS  this  largely  unorganized  minority. 
idea  of  a  more  beautiful  America, 
cape,  that  is.  has  an  appeal  which 
to  grow  stronger  with  consideration. 
,  the  minority  is  talking  now  about 
'iftion  of  beauties  of  the  national  land- 
M  yond  the  confines  of  highways.    Su- 
( knot  Justice  Douglas  in  a  new  book 
I  the  coatinued  proliferation  of  dams, 
sv  perhighwaya.    IndustrlalizaUon    and 
'ilzatloa  of  scenic  areas.    Many  of 
^     are  unneceBsary  and  are  obsolete 
Kxnpletion.   he  says.    Many  of  the 
highways  deplete  areas  wlileh  should 
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be  left  as  nature  Intended.  Many  scenic 
areas  are  falling  to  the  ax  and  the  bulldozer 
In  the  name  of  expanding  the  economy. 

If  the  make  America  beautiful  effort  is 
to  achieve  much  by  way  of  conserving  nat- 
ural resources  and  keeping  them  inviolate  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  people  in  the  out- 
doors, there  will  have  to  be  sweeping  ap- 
praisals of  the  kind  of  raiding  the  Justice 
is  writing  about.  Once  the  dams  or  high- 
ways are  built  or  the  areas  converted  to  in- 
dustrial or  other  uses,  there  can  be  no  re- 
turn, no  restorations.  The  current  legisla- 
tion, about  to  become  law,  might  be  a  good 
beginning  for  such  ai^ralsals  before  it  is  too 
late. 


Moral  Rearmament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP    CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  behavior  of  some  of  our  young 
people  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  it 
is  heartening  to  come  upon  youth  such 
as  those  who  in  the  name  of  moral  re- 
armament are  participating  in  "Sing  Out 
'65,"  a  musical  celebration  of  such 
themes  as  patriotism,  moral  responsibil- 
ity, and  character.  Therefore,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  follow- 
ing columns  from  the  September  23, 
1965.  Greenwich  Time  and  the  August  28, 
1965,  New  York  Journal  American: 
MoKAL  Rearmament — "SiNG-Oxrr  1965"  Wins 
Praise  for  PosmvE  Role  in  World 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

I  don't  know  whether  the  world  can  be 
saved  by  a  traveling  musical  extravaganza 
put  on  by  a  couple  of  hundred  college-age 
kids  who.  in  the  name  of  the  moral  rearma- 
ment movement,  want  to  show  up  the  beat- 
niks and  pragmatic  leftist  revolutionists  of 
their  generation  as  a  bunch  of  niliilists  lead- 
ing us  all  to  slavery.  But  if  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  been  staging  a  show  called 
"Sing-Out  1965"  all  across  America,  from 
Stamford.  Conn.,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  can't  save  the  world  by  an  ex- 
uberant song-and-dance  celebration  of  such 
"square"  items  as  patriotism,  common  de- 
cency, and  character,  it  won't  be  for  lack  of 
trying.  "Sing-Out  1965"  has  had  some  tre- 
mendous audiences  in  America  this  summer. 

The  effect  of  the  "Sing-Out"  group  may 
not  be  enough  to  counterbalance  the  thrust 
of  "teach-ins,"  marches,  caterwauling  dem- 
onsitratlons,  and  "peaceful"  incitements  to 
violence  that  the  new  left  is  reported  to  be 
scheduling  for  the  university  campuses  this 
autumn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moral 
rearmament  people  will  have  taken  their 
show  from  California  to  Japan,  Korea,  and 
other  distant  foreign  places  by  the  time  these 
words  are  in  print.  Which  means  that  they 
wont  be  around  for  the  crisis.  But  this 
could  have  its  impact  on  the  American  cam- 
p\is  scene  by  indirection.  What  happens 
abroad  is  often  imitated  here  at  home.  The 
curious  fact  about  the  moral  rearmament 
movement,  which  Is  so  typically  Western  in 
its  evangelical  origins,  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
catching  on  with  Asians  who  have  big  names 
in  their  own  countries. 

In  India,  the  leader  of  the  movement  is 
Rajmohan  Gandhi,  the  tall,  eloquent  grand- 
son of  the  revered  Mahatma  Gandhi.  And 
In  Japan,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  autumn 
Invasion  by  the  "Sing-Out"  kids  from  Amer- 
ica U  a  young  to\i6lne68  executive  named  Mas- 


ahlde  Shibiisawa,  who  was  the  first  Jap». 
nese  citizen  to  be  received  by  the  Prime  Mia. 
Ister  of  Korea  after  the  signing  of  the  peac« 
treaty  between  Seoul  and  Tokyo. 

Everybody  knows  about  Mahatma  Ganaw 
which  means  that  his  grandson,  Rajmohan 
Gandhi,  the  editor  of  the  Indian  weekly  Hlm- 
mat,  needs  no  special  introduction  to  Amert- 
cans.  The  ancestral  background  of  Masahlde 
Shibusawa  Is  not  as  famous  of  Rajmohan 
Gandhi's  in  an  International  sense,  but  it  u 
extremely  Important  to  Japan,  for  Masahide'i 
great  grandfather,  the  Vlscoxmt  Shibusawa 
was  the  man  who  built  the  first  textile  mill  in 
Japan,  thus  committing  his  country  to  all  thj 
fateful  consequences  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution. Western  style. 

The  old  viscount  was  a  man  of  force  and 
ingenuity;  when  he  couldn't  persuade  the 
daughters  of  feudal  peasants  to  work  In  hi* 
mill,  he  went  to  the  aristocracy.  Well-born 
Japanese  women,  recruited  In  the  name  of 
patriotism,  operated  the  first  spinning  and 
weaving  equipment  in  the  Shibusawa  mills  in 
the  effort  to  make  Japan  competitive  with 
the  West. 

The  argument  presented  by  Rajmohan 
Gandhi  and  Masahide  Shibusawa,  who  toured 
the  United  States  in  July  ind  August,  is  that 
communism  must  be  opposed  by  something 
more  inspiring  than  mere  anticommimlsm. 
They  are  looking  to  the  West  for  positive 
statements  of  theme  and  purpose.  Of  his 
audience  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Korea, 
Masahide  Shibusawa  says:  "He  wanted  to 
have  a  demonstration  in  Korea  this  autumn 
where  the  youth  of  the  world  would  come 
and  give  the  youth  this  new  theme  and  new 
conception  of  the  modernization  of  man. 
Korea  is  now  going  into  a  n«  w  phase  of  her 
history  and  she  needs  a  big  idea  now  so  that 
her  whole  people  can  move  forward  to  plan 
her  real  role  in  world  history.  He  asked  me 
to  help  plan  a  conference  in  Seoul.  Then  I 
want  to  have  an  assembly  in  Tokyo." 

As  an  American  who  resents  the  multipli- 
cation of  governmental  coercions  in  the 
world.  I  have  never  felt  the  need  for  a  posi- 
tive theme  to  make  me  anti-Communist.  I 
do  not  say  this  boastfully;  maybe  I  would  be 
a  better  person  and  a  more  effective  antl- 
Communlst  if  I  could  Join  a  positive  move- 
ment. It  could  be  that  Masahide  Shibusawa 
and  Rajmohan  Gandhi  are  right  In  saying 
that  their  countries  wll  be  lost  to  the  West 
unless  something  more  than  anticommu- 
nism  is  supplied  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  pur- 
poseless lives.  In  any  event,  if  the  "Sing- 
Out"  students  from  America  can  help  fill  a 
vacuum  in  Asia,  the  Impact  from  a  distance, 
on  America  Itself  could  be  tremendous. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Jovu-nal- American,  Aug. 

28.  1965] 

Capital     Lrtkb:     Yoitnc    America's    Real 

Image 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington. — One  hundred  college-age 
Americans  are  off  to  Korea  and  Japan  next 
month  to  try  to  convince  Asians  that  rioting 
students  on  our  university  CEunpuses  are  not 
typical  of  U.S.  youth. 

More  than  4,000  people  thronged  a  hall 
here  this  week  to  view  "Sing-Out  '65,"  the 
variety  show  which  student  members  of 
Moral  Rearmament  are  taking  on  tour  in 
Asia.  Ninety-six  Members  of  Congress  and 
64  foreign  Ambassadors  sponsored  the  show- 
ing here. 

Stan  Musial,  President  Johnson's  physical 
fitness  adviser,  who  visited  the  Mackinac  Is- 
land headquarters  of  Moral  Rearmament 
earlier  this  month,  said  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Asian  tour : 

"I  wish  the  Peace  Corps  could  get  this  sort 
of  training.  The  Peace  Corps  needs  to  learn 
more  than  Just  an  occupation  In  order  to  be 
effective  in  the  oountrlet  they  go  to.  There 
is  an  instant  need  for  a  multiplication  of 
what  you  are  doing  here.  You  are  giving 
youths  an  aim  and  purpoM  for  their  lives." 
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After  appearances  at  university  campuses 
throughout  Japan,  the  visit  wlU  be  climaxed 
M  an  assemblage  of  governmental,  youth, 
and  labor  leaders  at  Odawara,  outside  Tokyo. 

The  troupe  hopes  to  proceed  to  India, 
where  Mahatma  Gandhi's  grandson,  Rajmo- 
han Gandhi,  is  In  charge  of  arrangements. 
Gandhi  29-year-old  editor  of  a  weekly  news 
magazine  In  India,  attended  the  stmmier 
geSnar  at  Mackinac,  and  said  of  it:  "This 
Is  the  young  America  we  must  take  to  Asia, 
to  change  the  image  of  what  America  stands 
for-  to  show  its  dedication,  patriotism,  and 
selflessness.  And  also  to  give  Asians  some  of 
this  same  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  they 
need  today." 

The  theme  of  the  conference  revolved 
around  the  idea  that  our  way  of  life  U  pro- 
ducing: "technical  giants  but  moral  dwarfs;" 
that  technological  know-how  can  be  anlma- 
llzing  unless  it  is  paralleled  by  a  humanizing 
process  which  develops  moral  fiber,  guts,  and 
character. 

Half  of  today's  world  population  is  under 
18  years  of  age.  By  next  year  half  of  the 
US.  population  will  be  under  25.  Youth  is 
therefore  a  potentially  explosive  force  which, 
unless  channeled  into  productive  paths,  can 
lead  to  upheaval  and  rioting  for  the  mere 
sake  of  rioting. 

Students  attending  this  summer's  seminar 
complained  of  the  vacuxun  on  American  cam- 
puses "because  no  one  shows  iis  what  to  do." 
Resentful  of  the  noisy  minority,  which  is 
giving  the  United  States  a  bad  image  abroad. 
100  of  the  students  are  forgoing  college  few 
a  year,  and  raising  their  own  finances  for  the 
Asian  trip,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  young  America  is  patriotic 
and  idealistic. 


The  Alder  Springs  camp  wound  up  Its  base- 
ball seasoa  with  the  championship  of  the 
Job  Corps  Center  league,  competing  against 
Wolf  Creek,  Lewlston,  and  Toyon  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon. 

Team  members  for  the  last  two  games  in- 
cluded James  Chamble,  Robert  Hackley, 
James  Bell,  David  Orozco,  Mitch  Jamison, 
James  Prlngle.  Terrel  Ratliff,  Charles  John- 
son, and  Ed  Roark. 

The  staff  of  the  Alder  Springs  Joiu-nal, 
which  is  published  occasionally,  according 
to  the  masthead,  includee  Althaniel  White, 
editor  in  chief;  reporters  Robert  8.  Butler, 
William  Cortez,  Ronald  Schenck,  James  Gay- 
mon,  Tom  McCoy,  Kenneth  Kirby,  Winston 
King,  and  Joe  Stinnett,  with  Victor  Wood, 
Ronald  Schenck,  and  Benjamin  Braxton  con- 
tributing sketches.  Nathaniel  Hunter  is  edi- 
torial adviser. 

A  record  in  completing  the  mathematics 
program  has  been  established  by  Corps  man 
Gary  Humphries,  of  Virginia. 

Time  elapsed  in  meeting  the  match  re- 
quirements, 2  days,  or  a  total  of  about  4 
hours. 


Plane  Rides  for  Job  Corps  Enrollees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  point  up  the  en- 
thusiastic support  being  given  by  the 
small  rural  commvinity  of  Willows,  Calif., 
to  help  remold  imderprivileged  Job  Corps 
youth,  who  almost  entirely  come  from 
without  California: 

[Prom  the  Willows  Daily  Journal,  Sept.  24, 

1965] 

Job  Corps  Notes:   Plane  RmES  tor 

Youths  Planned 

A  group  of  24  Corps  men  from  the  Adler 
Springs  Job  Corps  camp  wiU  get  an  aerial 
view  of  a  large  chunk  of  Glenn  County  to- 
morrow morning. 

High  School  Superintendent  Erwin  A. 
Decker  and  at,  least  two  to  three  other  pilots 
will  give  the  youths  sky  rides  beginning  at 
8:30  ajXL. 

Decker  is  a  member  of  the  Willows  Civic 
Advisory  Committee,  headed  by  Victor  G. 
Hughes,  which  was  formed  to  promote  a 
smooth  relationship  between  camp  and  com- 
munity. 

Decker  described  the  trips  as  "orientation 
rides" — to  orient  the  Corps  men  with  their 
Glenn  County  environment. 

In  a  program  of  increasing  Joint  partici- 
pation between  Corps  men  and  community 
residents,  100  youths  were  bussed  to  Willows 
for  last  week's  high  school  football  game. 

Also,  the  newly  established  Alder  Springs 
Journal  reports  plans  for  two  basketball 
teams  to  play  in  the  Willows  league. 


Asian  Conflicts  Forcing  New  Look  at 
U.S.  PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
comes clearer  with  each  new  Asian  crisis 
that  U.S.  policies  for  that  part  of  the 
world  must  be  reevaluated  from  time  to 
time.  The  distinguished  Washington 
columnist,  Mr.  James  Reston,  writing  In 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  October  4, 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  his  analysis  at  this  point  in  my 
r^narks: 

Asian  Conflicts  Pohcing  New  Look  at 

U.S.  Policies 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — ^The  convulsion  of  Asiai — 
war  in  Vietnam,  fighting  In  India  and  Paki- 
stan, rebellion  in  Indonesia — Is  forcing  a  fun- 
damental reappraisal  of  American  power  and 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

From  India  to  Japan,  it  is  now  clear  that 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  vast  strug- 
gle for  those  areas  that  lie  between  the 
zone  of  effective  Chinese  power  and  the  zone 
of  effective  American  power. 

This  area,  which  includes  the  sub-Indian 
contlnuent,  southeast  Asia,  Formosa,  the  In- 
donesian archipelago,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
and  Korea,  is  beyond  American  control  but 
it  is  not  beyond  American  infiuence,  if  we 
can  organize  sufBcient  military  and  political 
power  to  deal  with  it,  and  this  problem  is 
now  under  the  most  lively  private  discussion 
here  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  reflected  in  the  preparation  of  the  new 
defense  budget  now  getting  down  to  ships 
and  dollars.  More  naval  and  air  power  will 
almost  certainly  have  to  be  ordered  to  pro- 
vide the  mobility  to  act  quickly  over  so  large 
and  chaotic  an  area.  Vietnam  has  drained 
away  many  more  ships,  planes,  and  ammuni- 
tion than  the  budget  planners  expected  a 
year  ago. 

These  will  not  only  have  to  be  replaced 
but  reinforced.  "Hie  reserves  of  shlfffi,  planes, 
and  ammxmition  and  many  other  things  are 


now  well  below  normal  levels.  Some  ammu- 
nition has  actually  had  to  be  diverted  from 
Germany  to  Vietnam,  smd  many  of  the  as- 
sumptions that  underlay  the  last  defense 
budget  are  no  longer  valid. 

For  example,  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
aircraft  carrier,  which  seemed  to  be  on  its 
way  out  only  a  year  or  so  ago,  is  a  highly  ef- 
fective Instrxunent  of  war  In  southeast  Asian 
waters.  This  ja-ogram,  therefore,  Is  being  re- 
viewed. Vietnam  has  also  emphasized  the 
jieed  for  more  rocket-firing  frigates  and  other 
ships  now  m  short  supply.  The  Navy,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  engaged  in  river  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  for  the  first  time  In  over  a  gen- 
eration. In  short,  the  defense  budget  as- 
sumptions, based  In  the  past  on  what  was 
essential  for  at(»nlc  war,  are  now  being  re- 
vised to  meet  the  requirements  of  conven- 
tional war  In  hot  and  hvunld  climate,  and 
this  means  not  only  new  ships  but  the  con- 
version of  many  old  ships  for  service  in 
oriental  waters. 

The  old  policy  assumptions  are  also  being 
reappraised.  For  a  generation,  the  United 
States  has  been  concentrating  on  the  con- 
tainment of  Soviet  power  in  E^irope  and  in 
the  waters  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

This  problem  will  continue;  but  for  the 
next  generation,  the  problem  may  very  well 
include  the  containment  of  Chinese  power, 
not  in  Europe  but  in  Asia;  and  in  this  strug- 
gle, the  Soviet  Union  may  not  always  be 
the  enemy  but  may  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
Indian-Pakistani  war,  be  an  ally. 

Presumably,  this  question  of  where  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  can  collaborate  in  Asia 
was  one  of  the  topics  of  conversation  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  Rvisk  and  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  Andrei  Gromyko,  during 
the  past  few  days  in  New  York. 

These  conversations  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. No  elaborate  revision  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations  is  to  be  expected  in 
Asia.  Their  interests  clash,  for  example.  In 
Vietnam,  but  there  is  a  posslbUlty  that  they 
may  follow  parallel  policies  on  peripheral 
Issues  that  lie  outside  their  cold  war  confilct. 
The  new  problems  of  Asia,  therefore,  are 
requiring  here  not  only  a  greater  mobUlty 
of  military  power,  but  a  greater  fiexiblllty  of 
mind.  As  the  struggle  for  Asia  becomes 
more  Intense,  it  will  not  be  easy  or  practical 
to  lump  all  Communists  together  as  the 
enemy.  All  of  them  may  be  enemies  part 
of  the  time  but  aU  of  them  may  not  be 
enemies  all  of  the  time.  Some  may  be 
enemies  and  some  of  them  unwilling  collab- 
orators, some  may  be  opponents  In  one 
crisis  and  supporters  In  another. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  new  realization  here 
that  the  United  States  wiU  have  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  Japan's  grievances  In  the  futurfc 
than  It  has  been  In  the  past.  The  unity  of 
India  and  the  security  of  Japan  are  the 
essential  anchors  of  American  policy  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  these  anchors  will 
have  to  be  maintained  even  if  this  means 
p>olicles  which  Pakistan  and  even  some  of  our 
own  commercial  traders  do  not  always  like. 
Washington  has  been  fussing  with  Tokyo 
over  Japan's  air  routes  and  rights,  and  per- 
mitting differences  over  Okinawa  to  poison 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Hopefully,  these  secondary  Issues  will  be  re- 
solved In  the  face  of  the  much  larger  issues 
that  will  require  United  States  and  Japanese 
cooperation  In  Asia. 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines  and  several  other  countries  all 
have  an  Interest  in  keeping  the  bitter  con- 
fusion and  chaos  of  Asia  from  getting  out 
of  hand.  Their  Interests  will  differ  from 
place  to  place,  but  they  may  be  able  to  de- 
velop working  relationships  for  peace  as 
the  threat  of  China  grows. 
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,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  gave 
tribute  to  American  labor  and  to 
de\|elopment  of  the  labor  movement 
4oimtry.  His  address  was  given  at 
Labor  Day  ceremony  held  in 
the  Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Gibbons,  as  a  spiritual  leader 
interested  in  the  social  progress  of  man- 
kind, d  d  much  to  contribute  to  the  early 
hopes  4f  those  who  developed  labor  or- 
in  our  country. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Henning's 
are  quite  timely,  particularly  due 
i|enewed  efforts  to  enhance  the  so- 
of  millions  through  the 
iociety  in  this  latter  part  of  the 
As  this  address  points  out, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  goals  of 
and  social  progress  are  truly 
embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  Cardinal 
Samuel  Gompers,  William 
hllip  Murray,  and  many,  many 
rho  really  merely  dreamed  about 
are  on  the  threshold  of  accom- 
today.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
or  JoRM  P.  Hknntnc,  Undek  Ssckx- 
( r  Labob,  at  thx  Annttai.  Labob  Dat 
Cexxm  3NT,  SHBim  or  THX  Sacbzs  Heabt 
Chttbob,  Washington,  D.C,  Skftembxb  6, 


B  lomlng  we  honor  one  of  the  historic 

3f  American  Catholicism,  a  prelate 

for  union  labor  In  a  tragic  era  of 

exploitation. 

jroper  on  Labor  Day  to  recall   the 

of  James  Cardinal   Gibbons.     He 

tual  shepherd  of  a  people  who  were, 

the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 

Indeed,  the  prestige  of  his  church 

In   men   of   wealth,   but   In    the 

mUllons  who  labored   In   factories, 

mills,  end  who  worked  on  docks 

and  In  the  building  trades  of  the 

Together   with    their   brothers    of 

they  were  to  forge  the  strongest 

power  of  history. 

Gibbons    was   distinguished    for 

attainments,  but  labor  historians 

u|iderline  one  profound  memory.    In 

won  Pope  Leo  XUI's  endorsement 

^nights  of  Labor  against  those  who 

he   Knights    as   an    instrument    of 

domestic  disruption. 

decision  of  1887  perhaps  Inspired  the 

papal  declaration  of  1891  which 

modem   church  soaring  over   a 

reform. 

Leo  Xm  issud  the  first  In  a  Cath- 

of  social  encyclicals.    Leo's  "Re- 

(New  Things)  acknowledged 

distress  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 

espo\ued  labor's  right  to  organize 

dignity  and  freedom. 

decades  after  "Rerum  Novarum,"  Plus 

'Quadrageslmo  Anno"  (Porty  Years 

updating  and  reaffirmation  of  "Re- 

Llke  Leo,  Pixis  condemned 

of  the  old  economic  order  and  the 
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ways  of  Adam  Smith.  He  called  for  unionism 
and  a  socially  responsible  society. 

The  final  encyclical  of  the  trilogy  came 
from  John  XXm  in  1961.  "Mater  et  Ma- 
gistra"  (Mother  and  Teacher)  stirred  both 
secular  and  rellgioxis  praise.  Pope  John  sus- 
tained the  liberalism  of  Leo  and  Plus.  He 
defined  new  dimensions  of  Catholic  social 
thought,  among  them  an  emphasis  on  inter- 
national brotherhood.  In  this  he  was  speak- 
ing the  language  of  American  labor. 

The  world  of  labor  is  one  world.  This  was 
the  teaching  of  Samuel  Gompers  in  1881; 
this  Is  the  teaching  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  1965. 

The  world  of  labor  is  a  free  world.  It  can 
never,  and  must  never,  be  a  world  of  com- 
promise with  totalitarian  terror.  Unionism 
and  slavery  share  no  common  hopes,  no 
conunon  values,  no  common  destiny.  This, 
also,  was  the  teaching  of  Gompers,  of  Wil- 
liam Green,  of  Philip  Murray.  And  this  is 
the  teaching  today  of  George  Meany  and 
the  men  who  direct  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  struggle  Is  more  than  philosophical. 
American  labor  struck  at  slavery  when  it 
gave  Instant  endorsement  to  the  actions  of 
President  Johnson  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Vietnam.  American  labor  wasted 
no  time  In  cautious  opportunism.  Labor 
saw  the  menacing  form  of  an  old.  Implacable 
tjrranny  and  it  drew  the  line  of  battle  as  It 
had  against  the  Fascist,  the  Nazi  and  the 
Communist  in  every  disputed  comer  of  the 
world. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  labor's  interna- 
tional concerns  deserve  more  than  casual 
study. 

The  national  AFL-CIO  spends  almost  25 
percent  of  its  inccmie  on  international  ac- 
tivities. 

Its  representations  have  been  more  than 
doctrinal.  Following  collapse  of  the  Nazi 
empire  In  1945.  American  labor  made  a  con- 
clusive contribution  to  the  democracy  of 
Exux)pe  through  moral  and  organizational 
assistance  to  the  free  trade  unionists  of  the 
Continent. 

Moreover,  American  labor's  service  to  the 
Marshall  plan  helped  realize  the  economic 
restoration  of  Europe.  The  mobilization  of 
free  European  workers  was  essential  to  the 
implementation  of  U.S.  aid.  Despite  the 
political  agitation  and  sabotage  of  terrorists, 
American  labor  rallied  its  brothers  of  the 
Continent  to  freedom's  flag. 

Nor  has  the  AFL-CIO  ignored  its  brothers 
of  Latin  America.  Here,  it  has  sponsored 
the  American  Institute  of  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment. The  institute  functions  in  15 
of  our  neighbor  nations  to  advance  demo- 
cratic unions  and  relate  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  the  workers  of  the  Latin  Re- 
publics. 

The  institute  operates  In  two  basic  thea- 
ters: labor  education  and  labor  social 
projects. 

Throughout  the  hemisphere  the  Institute 
directs  a  system  of  labor  training  centers, 
extending  from  part-time  evening  seminars 
in  local  areas  to  a  postgraduate  school  here 
in  Washington.  In  these  centers  20,000 
Latin  American  union  members  have  al- 
ready been  given  the  skills  required  to  fash- 
ion labor  as  a  positive  social  force:  union 
organization  and  administration,  collective 
bargaining  techniques,  democratic  proce- 
dures, legislative  planning,  and  defense 
against  totalitarian  infiltration. 

The  AFL-CIO  social  programs  bring  de- 
cent housing  to  slum  families,  liberal  credit 
borrowing  to  tinlon  members,  agrlcult\iral 
and  legal  advice  to  rural  workers. 

Across  the  world,  democracy  and  dictator- 
ship struggle  to  the  death  in  Africa. 

The  AFL-CIO's  African-American  Labor 
Center  was  established  this  year  to  secure  the 
advance  and  survival  of  democratic  unionism 
and  to  assist  the  nation-building  processes 
of  newly  liberated  i>eople8. 

lAk»  the  Institute  in  Latin  America,  the 
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African  Center  Is  inspiring  programs  of  edu- 
cational and  social  meaning. 

It  is  preparing  new  societies  for  the  eco- 
nomlc  and  social  demands  of  20th-centurT 
living.  ' 

Essentially,  the  Latin  American  and  Afri- 
can  programs  are  efforts  of  guidance  and 
suggestion.  They  serve  rather  than  destroy 
native  cultiu-es.  In  an  age  of  change  they 
offer  the  enduring  values  of  social  democracy 
and  political  freedom.  The  efforts  symbolic 
the  world  commitments  of  American  labor 
to  free  unions  and  free  governments. 

Here  at  home  American  lat>or  is  today 
sharing  in  the  most  dramatic  era  of  social 
advance  in  the  Nation's  history.  Here  at 
home  it  is  sharing  in  the  55th  month  of  un- 
broken economic  advance.  Here  at  home  it 
is.  in  company  with  fellow  Americans, 
achieving  the  great  society  of  man,  the  Great 
Society  to  which  President  Johnson  has 
pledged  the  heart  and  will  of  a  nation. 

American  labor  would  bear  the  great  so- 
ciety of  man  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Humanity  deserves  a  society  of  economic 
abundance,  social  equality  and  political  lib- 
erty. Nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  consclenoe 
of  American  labor.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy 
the  American  passion  for  peace  and  freedom. 


Dedining  U.S.  Merchant  Fleet  Needs 
Attention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   rLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Greek-flag  ship  Australis  Is  to- 
day tied  up  in  Port  Everglades,  Fla.  This 
vessel  once  proudly  flew  the  American 
flag  as  the  SS  America.  The  America 
served  this  Nation's  passenger  fleet  In 
time  of  war  as  a  troop  carrier,  and  In 
time  of  peace  as  the  principal  cruise 
vessel  flying  the  U.S.  flag. 

Th  SS  America  served  the  United 
States  for  more  than  25  years.  This  ves- 
sel employed  American  'oflBcers  and 
crew,  brought  proflts  to  her  American 
operators,  and  contributed  to  our  balance 
of  payments. 

But  now  being  operated  as  a  foreign 
ship  the  Atistralis  Is  hindering  our  bal- 
ance-of-pajrments  problem.  It  is  typical 
of  the  outflow  of  not  only  U.S.  gold  but 
ships  as  well.  In  1949  this  Nation  had 
3,421  vessels  registered  imder  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  In  1964.  the  number  had 
slipped  to  2,529  vessels. 

American  flag-ships  now  carry  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  trafflc  In 
goods  which  flow  through  U.S.  ports. 

In  the  past  decade  Russia,  by  com- 
parison, has  more  than  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  her  merchant  ships  of  1,000  tons 
or  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  decline  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Either  the  United 
States  is  to  have  a  strong  merchant  fleet 
or  it  Is  not.  The  critical  importance  of 
American  flag  merchant  ships  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  national  defenise  should 
not  be  questioned. 

More  attention  must  be  focused  on  the 
decline  of  American  merchant  vessels, 
and  a  solution  to  correct  this  problem 
must  be  sought  with  earnest. 
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Citizen  Initiative  in  Saline,  Mich. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF   aCCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  rhetoric  about  the  Importance  of 
citizen  initiative  in  the  art  of  government. 
It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  an  excellent 
example  of  what  one  man  can  do  with 
an  idea  and  the  determination  to  put  it 
to  work  for  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity. ,.     ,.        .XI, 

Mr.  Edward  Gray,  who  lives  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan, which  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
came convinced  that  there  were  not 
enough  trained  draftsmen  to  fill  the 
needs  of  industry  in  the  Washtenaw 
County  area  of  Michigan.  He  was  also 
aware  that  there  were  people  in  his  town 
of  Saline  who  desired,  but  were  unable  to 
find,  suitable  employment.  He  ap- 
proached the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Saline  with  the  idea  of  establishing 
vocational  classes  to  train  draftsmen 
and  other  industrial  technicians. 

Harold  Hintz,  superintendent  of 
schools,  approved  of  the  idea,  and  now 
Mr.  Gray,  and  other  engineers  employed 
in  area  industry,  are  conducting  evening 
classes  to  prepare  their  students  for  In- 
teresting well-paid  work.  This  is  local 
initiative  at  its  best,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
recently  published  In  the  Ann  Arbor 
News,  describing  Mr.  Gray's  project. 
The  article  follows: 

Saline. — Edward  Gfay,  of  Milan,  became 
concerned  when  the  places  where  he  worked 
in  private  industry  couldn't  find  people  with 
adequate  training  to  sit  down  at  a  drafting 
board  or  technician's  bench  and  start  worlc. 
Gray  discussed  the  problem  with  Harold 
Hintz,  superintendent  of  the  Saline  area 
schools. 

Former  chief  electrical  draftsman  for  Ap- 
plied Dynamics  and  presently  employed  in 
the  production  control  division  of  the  Bendlx 
Systems  Division  of  the  Bendix  Corp.,  Gray 
was  given  permission  by  the  Saline  Board  of 
Education  to  set  up  the  Saline  Vocational 
School  with  Gray  as  superintendent. 

Seeking  high  school  dropouts  and  adults — 
including  housewives — over  16  years  of  age 
who  have  no  training  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial electronics  as  students,  the  school  will 
begin  October  4. 

Registration  for  the  classes  will  be  from 
7  to  9  p.m.,  October  4  and  5,  in  the  Saline 
High  School,  where  the  classes  will  be  held. 
Classes  will  meet  from  7  to  10  p.m.  twice 
a  week  for  10  weeks  during  the  first  semester. 
Advanced  courses  will  be  offered  during  a 
12-week  semester  beginning  in  January. 

With  Gray  teaching  electrical  drafting, 
Donald  Haddock,  project  engineer  for  Ap- 
plied Dynamics,  will  teach  basic  electronics; 
George  Rolf e,  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
model  shop  for  Applied  Dynamics,  will  teach 
basic  shop  math,  and  Tom  McMahan,  me- 
chanical designer  for  Bryant  Computers,  of 
Walled  Lake,  mechanical  drafting. 

"There  are  many  positions  open  In  this 
area  for  draftsmen,  technicians,  and  asso- 
ciated skills,"  Gray  said.  "Many  companies 
today  are  willing  to  hire  women  draftsmen. 
The  wages  are  high  and  the  field  Is  growing." 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  an  article 
on  this  fine  project  which  was  recently 
published  in  the  Huron  Valley  Ad-Visor: 
Electbonicb     Oppobtxtoitt:     Vocation  ai. 
School  L&ttkchzd  at  SAUon: 
A    ventxire    in    creative    educational    op- 
portunity  wlU   be    launched  in   Saline   the 
week  of  October  4. 

The  SaUne  Vocational  School,  offering  a 
full  range  of  electronics  training,  wlU  pro- 
vide an-  opportunity  for  local  youngsters  to 
get  a  head  start  in  electronics  drafting,  basic 
Bhop  math,  electrical  and  mechanical 
drafting. 

The  school  is  the  brainchild  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Grey,  an  engineering  supervisor  at  the 
Bendix  Systems  Division.  Realizing  that  a 
gap  existed  in  the  technical  training  of  elec- 
tronics draftsmen  and  personnel,  Grey  en- 
listed electronics  experts  from  area  companies 
to  teach  the  courses  in  the  new  school. 

"The  evening  classes  are  a  supplement  to 
the  academic  currictUum,"  Grey  said.  "They 
are  pointed  in  the  direction  of  providing 
training  before  Instead  of  after  placement  In 
technical  electronics  positions,"  he  added. 

The  Saline  Board  of  Education  provided 
the  use  of  the  SaUne  High  School  for  classes. 
SaUne  School  Superintendent  Harold  Hintz 
voiced  his  approval  of  the  project  because 
"the  facilities  to  provide  training  to  the  voca- 
tionally minded  with  emphasis  on  electronics 
Just  aren't  available  in  the  covmty." 

Hintz  emphasized  that  the  evening  classes 
are  not  Just  for  SaUne  residents.  Interested 
people  from  the  county  are  Invited  to  enroll 
In  the  electronics  courses. 

Since  the  Ann  Arbor  Community  College 
does  not  plan  to  offer  these  courses  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  Saline  ventiire  offers  the 
only  curriculum  of  Its  kind  for  high  school 
students  In  this  area. 

Registration  will  be  October  4  and  6  from 
7  to  9  p.m.  at  the  SaUne  High  School,  SaUne- 
Ann  Arbor  Road.  Classes  begin  October  7. 
A  »5  registration  fee  will  be  charged.  Course 
fees  are  $40.    lime  payments  are  available. 


A  Community  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30. 1965 


Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
are  we  privileged  to  know  and  to  witness 
firsthand  dedication  to  the  degree  that 
is  displayed  by  editor  and  civic  leader. 
Miss  Veda  Ponikvar  of  Minnesota's  great 
iron  range.    Her  tireless  efforts  and  de- 
termination have  long  been  the  measure 
of  success  in  an  otherwise  doomed  com- 
munity project.     The  latest  success  of 
this  hard  working  community  conscious 
bundle  of  energy  is  outlined  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Woman's  Day  magazine. 
Hilda  Cole  Espy  in  her  "A  New  Chal- 
lenge  to   our   Communities:    Providing 
Day  Care  for  Children"  article  vividly 
singles  out  the  results  of  Veda's  success- 
ful drive  for  a  Range  Day  Care  Center 
that  ended  up  serving  as  a  model  for  the 
whole  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 
A   New   Challenge   To   Our    CoMMiTwrriEs: 
PaovmiNO  Day  Care  por  Children 
(By  Hilda  Cole  Espy) 

Day-care  services  for  children  are  urgently 
needed  but  often  lacking  today,  p.irticularly 


In  our  smaller  commiinltles.  The  number 
of  mothers  who  are  worlclng  because  of  eco- 
nomic necessity  is  growing;  the  figure  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1950  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  43  percent  by  1980.  In 
the  words  of  Katherlne  Oettlnger,  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  "The  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  must  often  also  punch 
the  time  clock." 

According  to  W.  O.  Helnze  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  day  care  is  now 
available  for  about  250,000  children  but  there 
are  over  9  million  youngsters  under  12  whose 
mothers  work. 

What  happens  to  this  appallingly  large 
group  of  Inadequately  supervised  youngsters, 
which  Includes  the  6  million  who  Uve  In  one- 
parent  homes? 

Sometimes  their  mothers  take  them  along 
to  work.  Often  they  are  locked  out  of  the 
hoxise,  or  locked  In.  They  are  placed  In 
foster  homes,  farmed  out  to  relatives,  hap- 
hazardly watched  over  by  neighbors  who 
keep  an  eye  on  them,  tended  by  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  expected  to  fend  for 
themselves  from  the  time  school  ends  untU 
parent  or  parents  retTirn  from  work.  Mrs. 
Oettlnger  describes  them  as  the  latchkey 
kids,  the  stoop  sitters,  the  street-comer 
dawdlers;  prone  to  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards and  easy  marks  for  delinquency. 

Educators  and  social  workers  agree  that  ne- 
glected children  are  not  execluslvely  a  phe- 
nomenon of  lower  Income  families.  Mrs. 
Oettlnger  cites  the  Informal  arrangements 
made  In  communities  of  yoimg  coUege  moth- 
ers who  bounce  their  babies  and  young  chU- 
dren  around  from  one  mother  to  another 
whUe  they  attend  full-time  classes  or  work 
to  support  their  husbands'  college  training, 
as  problem  creating. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Huiaphrey  told 
1,000  delegates  who  came  to  Washington  last 
spring  for  the  National  Conference  on  Day 
Care  Services  that  "We  ought  not  to  live  In 
a  society  where  the  only  way  of  receiving  the 
social  services  we  need  is  to  become  totally 
poverty  stricken." 

Evidence  Is  sncwballlng  that  kindergarten 
Is  not  soon  enough  to  be  Introduced  to  stim- 
ulating cultural  experiences  and  that  the 
preschool  years  are  critically  Important.  The 
high  Incidence  of  delinquents,  dropouts,  and 
underachlevers  among  our  youth  has  un- 
derlined the  need  to  "lay  the  foundation  for 
a  pattern  of  values  early,"  in  t^e  words  of 
Francis  Keppel,  VS.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Though  expanding  day-care  facilities  were 
declared  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  to  be 
"a  community  and  national  necessity,"  funds 
avaUable  through  the  Children's  Bureau 
cannot  be  used  for  building  or  for  major 
remodeling.  And.  In  1964,  Congress  cut  ba«k 
the  President's  budget  request  for  $8  million 
for  day  care  to  *4  million.  There  wUl  be  a 
dUcouraglng  lag  before  new  legislation  In- 
creases Federal  and  State  funds  earmarked 
for  day-care  services. 

Action  by  individual  citizens  in  their  com- 
munities appears  to  be  indicated  If  day  care 
for  neglected  children  is  to  be  more  generally 
available  in  the  near  future.  Encoxu-agingly. 
the  majority  of  centers  operating  today  were 
started  by  volunteers  who  donated  time, 
talent,  and  money.  Supplementary  support 
from  volimtary  organizations,  grants  from 
Government,  united  funds,  or  foundations 
followed. 


some    COMMUNrrY    BBGINNINGS 

Dr.  Robert  Harder,  young  minister  of  the 
East  Topeka,  Kans..  Methodist  Church,  dis- 
covered that  the  average  income  in  his 
neighborhood  was  $4,500  a  year  and  that  the 
father  of  the  family  usually  worked  two 
shifts.  "He  might  get  off  at  3:30  pjn.  and 
work  a  night  shift  at  the  State  hospital  or 
Veterans'  Administration,"  he  says.  "Boy 
Scout  troops  had  to  give  up  because  of  the 
small  supply  of  fathers." 
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was  for  the  mother  to  work 

and  the  father  a  night  shift  so 

of  them  would  be  home  with  the 

The  parents  seldom  saw  each  other 

y  life  deteriorated. 

reasoned  that  If  both  parents 

home  by  5:30  and  for  weekends, 

would  be  happier  and  more  serene. 

c^re  program  offering  preschoolers  a 

a  place  to  nap,  and  a  place  to  learn 

him  to  be  the  only  way  to  make 

He  began  to  talk  to  church 

ajbout  starting  a  center.     The  com- 

efponded  by  donating  funds,  labor, 

and  now  the  center  Is  In 

.  Just  as  he  envisioned  it. 

Minn.,  Is  a  town  of  8,000.    The 
of  the  local  newspaper  Is  a  quiet 
the  name  of  Veda  Ponlkvar.    When 
campaign  for  President  John  P. 
his  Interest  In  retarded  children 
her  to  look  Into  the  situation  In 
She  discovered  that  the  parents 
children    faced    what    Senator 
Rmtcorr    has    described    as    "the 
choice  between  total  institutional- 
total  Isolation  within  the  home." 
working  parents,  the  only  answer 
l4stltutlon.    At  that  time.  In  sections 
Ota,  such  facilities  were  tragically 
"Tou  would  And  one  Instruc- 
as  many  as  a  hundred  children," 
And  the  retarded  require  In- 
ittentlon." 

her  concern  to  an  elderly  woman 

she    had    worked    on    various 

projects,     "Grandma"     Barnes. 

,"  she  said,  "we've  got  to  do  some- 

these  children." 

Day-Care  Center  at  Chisholm 
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ichedule  and  many  small  miracles 

worked  for  Its  attenders  and  their 
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Miss.,    Rev.    W.    Bernard 

yoiing  Negro  minister  on  his  first 

at  the  Haven  Methodist  Church, 

by  the  helplessness  of   small 

eft  to  fend  for  themselves  while 

worked  In  the  fields. 

to  a  distinguished  elderly  woman 

on,  Lillian  Sogers  Johnson, 

ichool  supervisor.    The  prospect  of 

a  center  dinnayed  Mrs.  Johnson. 

she  says,  "and  I  wanted  to 

enjoy  life." 

while  before  her  young  minister's 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  involved 

accident.    "I  should  have 

,"  she  says,  "but  aside  from  a  small 

one  ankle,  I  wasn't  hurt.    I  asked 

0  m&ke  known  to  me  what  it  was 
me  to  Co.    At  the  same  time 

like  a  mule  about  taking  on 

for   the   center.     One    day    I 

md  here  you  have  been  asking  the 

He  wanted  you  to  do.    So  I  said, 

1  will  do  it.'    Then  I  rolled  up  my 
started  out." 

community  day-care  center  Is 
Tor  60  children  at  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

TO    "CFT   THX    CO   LIGHT" 
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the  go  light"  Is  Lillian  Rogers 
phrase    for   winning    conmiunlty 
a(nd  support. 

"We  found  It  best  to  tell  our 

1  idlviduals  rather  than  to  groups. 

Organlzatl  jns  will  eventually  vote  on  whether 

(  upport  a  center,  but  working  with 

win  result  In  a  far  more  favorable 


Recrultipg  a  board  of  directors  is  one  of 

steps.     In  addition  to  being  ca- 

pollcymaking,  board  members 

versatile  troubleshootcrs,  should 

many  factions  In  the  community 

and  be  able  to  render  an  essential 

as  business,  legal,  architectural, 

advice.     The  board  of  the  East 

Day-Care  Center  Includes  a 

the   Jtinlor   league  and  of  the 
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civic  association;  there  Is  an  attorney,  a 
housewife,  a  psychologist  of  the  Mennlnger 
Foundation,  a  pediatrician,  a  social  worker, 
an  architect,  an  insurance  agent,  a  member 
of  the  family  service  association  of  the  de- 
partment of  health,  a  union  official,  a  busi- 
nessman, and  mothers  whose  children  come 
to  the  center. 

Veterans  of  day-care  centers  agree  that  an 
Increasingly  Important  qualification  for  a 
board  member  is  political  know-how.  Ap- 
plying for  grants  or  lobbying  for  legislation 
requires  an  understanding  of  how  to  pre- 
sent the  pertinent  facts  most  usefully  and 
favorably.  Dr.  Robert  Harder,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  East  Topeka,  Kans..  center, 
and  the  State  representative,  was  so  struck 
with  the  need  to  work  for  day-care  services 
that  he  has  become  an  ambassador  for  good 
child-welfare  legislation  in  the  Kansas  Leg- 
islature, in  addition  to  serving  as  president 
of  the  center's  board  of  directors. 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  emphasizes,  "It 
will  be  important  in  every  State  for  interested 
citizens  to  convince  their  legislators  that  the 
neglect  of  children  is  costly  to  a  commvmity 
and  that  the  provision  of  funds  for  day  care 
results  In  a  sound  preventive  program." 

Every  board  should  Include  a  member  who 
knows  how  to  run  an  Intelligent  Information 
program.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
public  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
of  a  proposed  program,  especially  In  com- 
munities where  there  have  never  been  day- 
care facilities.  What  needs  to  be  spelled  out, 
above  all,  is  the  new  application  of  the  old 
philosophy  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  The  child  we  save 
today  has  a  chance  to  become  a  productive 
member  of  society  rather  than  a  delinquent. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Day  Care 
of  Children  puts  It  this  way:  "We  must 
begin  to  help  families  who  are  showing  signs 
of  distress  and  not  wait  for  their  total 
collapse  before  we  offer  assistance." 

HOW    TO    OXT   THX   PmoJECT    STAKTXD 

A  day-care  center  should  be  located  In  the 
neighborhood  It  Is  to  serve;  transportation 
Is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  attendance.  In 
East  Topeka,  Kans.,  the  board  particularly 
wanted  a  noninstitutional  setting  for  its 
preschoolers.  Their  problem  was  solved 
when  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  offered 
to  buy  and  donate  the  unoccupied  manse  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  The  manse 
has  a  large,  tree-shaded  yard  and  spacious 
high -ceil  Injjed  rooms  that  are  ideal  for  in- 
door activities. 

In  Chisholm,  Minn.,  Veda  Ponlkvar  and 
"Grandma"  Barnes  learned  that  the  new  ele- 
mentary school  had  a  section  especially 
designed  for  handicapped  children.  The 
school  board  granted  use  of  the  facilities, 
with  heat,  light,  and  Janitor  service.  Since 
the  law  does  not  provide  for  the  free  trans- 
portation of  retarded  children,  a  schedule 
for  driving  them  to  the  day-care  center  had 
to  be  worked  out. 

In  Clarksdale.  Miss.,  the  congregation  of 
the  Haven  Methodist  Church  voted  to  offer 
Its  Fellowship  Hall  as  a  day-care  center. 

FX7ND    RAISING,    DONATIONS    OF    LABOR    AND 
EQXTIPMXNT 

Mrs.  Lillian  Rogers  Johnson,  director  of 
the  Community  Day-Care  Center  In  Clarks- 
dale, Miss.,  points  out  that  "You  have  to  be 
licensed  and  operating  before  you  can  get 
any  substantial  financial  aid."  Yet  a  loca- 
tion, equipment,  and  supplies  must  Inevit- 
ably precsde  licensing  and  operation. 

The  congregation  of  the  Haven  Methodist 
Church  in  Clarksdale  donated  $550  as  well 
as  the  xise  of  their  hall.  The  donation  did 
not  cover  the  costs  of  remodeling  the  Interior, 
of  such  needed  equipment  as  cots,  a  new 
stove,  a  large  refrigerator. 

"We  went  to  our  local  merchants  and  told 
our  story,"  Mrs.  Johnson  says.  "We  said 
that  we  had  50  children  and  a  long  waiting 
list.    We  asked  to  open  accounts,  explaining 
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that  we  wouldn't  have  any  money  for  % 
couple  of  months.  They  said,  *WeU,  you 
can  have  anything  you  want.'  " 

Friends  and  neighbors  pitched  In  to  reno- 
vate.  They  built  storage  cubicles  for  bed- 
ding  and  clothes;  they  constriicted  tables" 
painted  chairs,  laid  tiles,  put  up  partition' 
and  shelves. 

The  first  outpouring  of  donations  from  the 
community  came  after  open  house  at  the 
center. 

"We  asked  the  whole  town  In  and  opened 
our  grocery  account  Immediately  for  refresh- 
ments,"  Mrs.  Johnson  recalls.  "The  guest* 
went  home  and  mailed  us  checks,  sayimr 
•We'd  like  to  help.'  " 

Poimders  of  the  East  Topeka,  Kans.,  center 
raised  their  first  $2,000  from  church  groups 
and  individuals.  On  weekends  board  mem- 
bers patched  plaster,  painted  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, laid  tiles.  A  plumber's  \inlon  and  a 
local  plumbing  company  donated  equipment 
and  labor  for  a  second  downstairs  bathroom. 
Later,  the  State  department  of  social  welfare 
granted  the  center  $10,000  to  supplement  the 
budget.  It  now  depends  on  the  local  vmited 
fund  for  support. 

Because  Chisholm,  Minn.,  is  a  mining  com- 
munity, Veda  Ponlkvar  and  "Grandma" 
Barnes  raised  their  first  $1,200  through  a 
scrap  iron  drive.  Then  they  thought  of  leav- 
ing memorial  donation  cards  in  mortuaries. 

"We  also  discovered  something  about  es- 
tablished women's  groups,"  says  Veda  Ponlk- 
var.   "They  welcome  a  new  challenge." 

Veda  spoke  before  many  groups  In  the  area 
and  as  a  result  proceeds  from  bake  sales, 
rummage  sales  and  holiday  concerts  became 
an  Important  backlog  to  the  budget.  Later, 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  adopted  the  center 
and  now  make  monthly  contributions  to- 
ward its  support. 

BnUNG  STAFF,  SITTING  FXXS,  SELKCTING 
ATTKNDERS 

Today  there  Is  a  shortage  of  women,  and  a 
greater  shortage  of  men,  experienced  In  day- 
care and  child-development  programs.  How- 
ever, universities,  colleges,  and  adult-educa- 
tion classes  are  beginning  to  offer  Intensive 
courses  to  prepare  workers  for  this  Important 
new  field.  Day-care  authorities  believe  that 
nonprofessionals.  Including  volunteers  and 
paid  aides,  can  help  substantially,  provided 
they  receive  good  on-the-job  training  and  are 
supervised  by  experienced  personnel. 

Francis  Keppel,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, observes,  "Teaching  can  proceed  from  a 
larger  base  than  professionally  certified 
teachers.  In  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  example, 
children  attending  day-care  centers  receive 
sound  educational  help  from  old  students, 
mothers  who  volunteer  their  time  and  profes- 
sional workers  assigned  to  the  center." 

Since  children  are  always  more  numerous 
than  facilities,  standards  of  priority  must  be 
established.  The  east  Topeka,  Kans..  center 
gives  priority  to  children  from  one-parent 
families,  or  from  homes  where  both  parents 
work.  Next  are  children  with  special  needs, 
those  from  homes  with  cultxiral  deprivation, 
and  children  whose  mothers  are  retraining 
for  Jobs. 

Fees  are  based  on  a  family's  ability  to  pay; 
they  range  anywhere  from  25  cents  to  $3  for 
a  full  day. 

THE  RESULTS  ARE  TANGIBLE  AND  ENCOURAdNO 

Men  and  women  who  have  worked  to  bring 
day-care  programs  to  the  communities  feel 
that  the  improvement  In  the  lives  of  young- 
sters and  their  parents  has  been  great. 

Dr.  Robert  Harder  and  his  associates  In 
east  Topeka,  Kans.,  were  gratified  by  "an 
upgrading  of  famUy  life."  He  recalls  a 
mother  who  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the 
center  staff,  whose  mission  was  to  tactfully 
advise  her  to  send  her  child  in  clean  clothes. 
The  apartment  was  a  shambles,  with  unmade 
beds  and  dirty  dishes.  "This  home  did  not 
change  all  at  once,"  he  says,  "but  gradually 
the  mother's  housekeeping  Improved.    First 


«.  noticed  that  the  dishes  were  stacked  In 
^e  sink.  Later,  when  we  visited,  they  were 
!^ed  and  put  away,  and  beds  were  made, 
^d  the  home  began  to  have  a  look  of  pride." 
Veda  Ponlkvar  glows  when  she  speaks  of 
the  progress  of  the  retarded  children  In 
Chisholm,  Minn.  ^    ..^  ^ 

"We  have  definitely  discovered  that  an 
Institution  Is  not  the  place  for  them,"  she 
gays  'They  mustn't  be  away  from  every- 
Mng  Those  who  are  able  to  atend  be- 
come very  active;  they  begin  to  do  things 
with  their  hands." 

She  feels  that  the  presence  of  the  center 
In  a  wing  of  the  elementary  school  has  been 
Bood  for  all  the  children.  The  elementary 
school  youngsters  have  shown  an  unexpected 
interest  In  their  neighbors.  At  first  they 
pooled  their  pennies  for  special  class  treats, 
such  as  a  trip  to  the  circtis.  Now  all  the 
money  they  coUect  or  raise  is  given  to  the 
center. 

Lillian  Rogers  Johnson  marvels  over  the 
response  of  the  50  children  who  attend  the 
Community  Day  Care  Center  In  Clarksdale. 
lIlBs.  "They  are  Just  not  at  all  the  same 
chUdren  who  came  to  us,"  she  says.  "I 
thought  I  couldn't  stand  the  noise  of  3-  to  5- 
year  olds,  but  now  it's  music  to  my  ears." 

At  first  many  of  the  youngsters  were  pain- 
fully withdrawn.  But  now  she  says  that  they 
crowd  vociferously  around  her. 

"I  have  some  new  shoes,"  brags  one. 

"I  have  some  at  home,"  says  another,  not 
to  be  outdone. 

"I  have  a  new  baby  sister."  declares  a  third 
trlimiphantly. 

"People  have  come  from  all  over  the  State 
to  see  what  we  are  doing."  Mrs.  Johnson 
says.  "They  say  that  we  have  Inspired  and 
awakened  them." 

Wherever  a  center  has  been  successfully 
launched,  others  Invariably  folow  In  different 
lectlons  of  the  conomunlty.  In  Clarksdale, 
Miss.,  five  others  are  now  scheduled  to  open 
their  doors. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  such 
■ervices  may  one  day  be  available  for  all  chil- 
dren who  need  them.  Predicts  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  "One  of  the  great  advances 
In  social  science  Is  about  to  be  made. 


Unilateral  Military  Intervention  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1965,  the  House  adopted,  on 
a  record  vote  of  312  to  52,  House  Resolu- 
tion 560,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  relative  to  In- 
ternational communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  resolution  declares: 

Any  one  or  more  of  the  (American  Repub- 
lics) may  •  •  •  resort  to  armed  force  •  •  • 
to  forestall  or  combat  •  •  •  domination  or 
threat  of  It  •  •  •  by  the  subversive  forces 
known  as  International  comiftunlsm  and  it« 
agencies  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


With  these  words,  the  House  has  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  the  principle  of 
unilateral  military  Intervention  into  the 
affairs  of  neighboring  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  intervening  coimtry  or 
countries,  there  exists  the  mere  threat 


of  domination  by  what  it  considers  to 
be  the  subversive  forces  of  international 
communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion,  it  is  most 
regrettable  and  most  unfortunate  that 
this  resolution  was  adopted.  I  consider 
it  an  unnecessary,  ill-timed,  and  wholly 
ineffective  resolution  that  is  doing  se- 
vere damage  to  the  cause  of  better  rela- 
tions between  the  nations  of  North  and 
South  America. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  predict  with  any 
real  claim  to  accuracy  what  situations 
may  develop  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  in  the  future,  or  what  actions, 
joint  or  unilateral,  may  become  neces- 
sary. 

These  situations  and  our  response  to 
them  will,  in  large  part,  have  to  be 
judged  pragmatically  at  the  time  and  in 
the  light  of  the  then  prevailing  circum- 

But  i  believe  it  is  highly  detrimental 
to  our  own  national  interest  in  promoting 
the  concept  of  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
the  principle  of  collective  security  to  pub- 
licly announce  beforehand  that  we  are 
assuming  the  unilateral  right,  and  that 
we  virtually  invite  each  and  every  other 
American  nation  to  assxune  the  same 
right,  to  use  military  force  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  of  our  fel- 
low American  Republics  whenever  and 
wherever  we  feel  there  may  be  a  threat 
of  Communist  subversion. 

The  almost  universally  negative  reac- 
tion throughout  Latin  America,  from 
every  spectrum  of  political  allegiance,  to 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  560.  is 
indication  enough  of  the  harm  we  have 
already  done  to  our  vital  relationships 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  resolution  has  been  denounced  as 
contrary  to  every  precept  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy  and  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  is  characterized  as  a  return 
to  the  days  of  Yankee  imperialism  and 
gimboat  diplomacy — the  era  when  the 
feared  and  hated  colossus  of  the  north 
was  pursuing  its  now  repudiated  19th- 
century  policy  of  manifest  destiny. 

Though  some  have  asserted  that  House 
Resolution  560  merely  attempts  to  bring 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  up  to  date,  we  must 
remember  that  this  doctrine  was  intend- 
ed to  combat  the  danger  of  external  in- 
vasion, and,  more  to  the  point,  that  the 
Latin  American  countries  have  never 
fully  accepted  or  recognized  the  validity 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  even  in  this  lim- 
ited frame  of  reference. 

These  nations  have  always  suspected 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  largely 
a  unilateral  declaration  of  a  U.S.  claim 
to  its  own  "sphere  of  influence"  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  it  wanted  to 
keep  as  a  special  preserve  for  itself  out- 
side the  area  of  contention  of  the  other 
European  colonial  powers. 

Clearly.  House  Resolution  560  is  in  line 
with  the  tum-of-the-century  "big  stick" 
policy,  as  well  as  the  "send  in  the  ma- 
rines" philosophy  we  followed  during  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  present  century. 
But  it  does  not  square  with  our  cur- 
rent effort  to  live  up  to  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  firm  and  unequivocal 
pledge  to  abide  by  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  affairs  of 


the  independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
develop  workable  machinery  for  joint 
consideration  of  economic,  political  and 
military  cooperation  through  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  based  on  the 
principles  of  national  equality,  mutual 
respect,  and  collective  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  resolu- 
tion is  a  step  backward  from  this  prog- 
ressive effort,  and  that  it  will  arouse  con- 
tinuing widespread  Latin  American 
fears  that  the  United  States  is  return- 
ing to  some  of  Its  discredited  policies  of 
the  past. 

One  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
their  present  struggle  is  to  protect  them 
from  the  threat  of  unilateral  interven- 
tion and  to  guarantee  to  them  the  right 
of  self-determination. 

Moreover,  in  the  recent  India-Pakis- 
tan fighting  over  Kashmir,  we  recog- 
nized the  imminent  dsmger  to  world 
peace  posed  by  any  imilateral  interven- 
tion in  what  started  out  as  only  a  small 
scale  so-called  brushfire  war,  but  what 
could  easily  have  escalated  into  a  world 
conflagration. 

And.  though  House  Resolution  560 
is  without  any  actual  effect  in  law, 
and  is  merely  a  gratuitous  expres- 
sion of  House  sentiment,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  Interpreted  by  every 
anti-U.S.  and  Communist  group  In  the 
world  as  proof  that  we  still  support  the 
idea  of  unilateral  military  intervention — 
contrary  to  any  and  all  disavowals  we 
may  now  make. 

In  effect,  we  have  just  given  the  Com- 
munists one  of  the  best  propaganda 
weapons  they  have  ever  received,  and  we 
can  be  sure  they  will  use  it  on  us  with 
deadly  effectiveness. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  is,  in 
my  opinion,  particularly  unfortunate  be- 
cause under  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  the  President,  not  the  Con- 
gress, is  charged  with  the  primary  day- 
to-day  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

But  the  House  resolution  threatens  to 
reduce  &n.  essential  element  of  the  Presi- 
dent's flexibility  in  this  vital  area. 

In  addition,  the  limited  House  com- 
mittee consideration  of  House  Resolutiori 
560,  and  the  imusual  "suspension  of  the 
rules"  procedure  under  which  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House— thus 
preventing  any  amendments  from  being 
offered  to  remedy  Its  obvious  defects — 
both  contributed  to  the  Impression  of 
imdue  haste  and  lack  of  appropriate 
study  for  a  subject  with  such  Immediate 
and  long-range  Implications. 

We  must  also  resJize  that  Latin 
America  is  moving  rapidly  Into  a  new 
era — lead  by  such  progressive  nations  as 
Mexico.  Chile.  Venezuela,  and  Brazil— 
and  they  will  not  tolerate  a  return  to  the 
old  dominant/subordinate  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Rather  than  take  a  negative  attitude 
toward  these  innovative  and  forward- 
looking  reform-minded  regimes,  we 
should  encourage  them  and  offer  our  as- 
sistance to  help  them  direct  their  revo- 
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structl  re  and  peaceful  channels 

This  was  the  basic  idea  behind  Presi- 
dent Ilennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress. 
And  it  motivated  President  Johnson's 
recent  announcement  of  agreed  griide- 
Unes  fc  r  a  fair  and  just  renegotiation  of 
the  Ion  f-out-of-date  1903  Panama  Canal 
Treaty 

TTie  iontrast,  between  these  examples 
of  outs  anding  executive  branch  leader- 
ship ir  creating  the  close  hemispheric 
relatioi  s  we  desire  for  the  future,  and  the 
wholly  negative  congressional  approach 
as  exp-essed  in  House  Resolution  560, 
could  h  irdly  be  greater. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  w<  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  hai  e  another  opportunity  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  to  help  re- 
pair the  damage  already  done  by  this 
resoluU  an  to  the  inter- American  system 
of  colle  jtlve  seciuity,  and  to  reaffirm  our 
faith  a  id  our  adherence  to  the  coopera- 
tive pr  nciples  on  which  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  was  founded. 


:li  by  Secretary  Freeman 


'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  MOHTB   CAROLINA 

IN  TH  !  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  <?OOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  tixoi  1  have  served  In  Congress,  I 
have  se:  ved  with  five  Presidents  and  six 
Secretaiies  of  Agriculture.  During  all 
of  this  t  me,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House  C  ommittee  on  Agriculture  and  for 
a  long  nimiber  of  years,  I  have  been 
chalrmsa  of  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Agricult  lire.  All  the  Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries 3f  Agriculture  with  whom  I  have 
served  h^ve  been  my  close  personal 
friendsj  This,  of  course,  includes  Presi- 
dent E  senhower  and  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Be  ison.  Frankness  requires  me  to 
say  tha  our  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, In  my  opinion,  is  the  most  dedi- 
cated ai  d  devoted  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture wit  I  whom  I  hafe  served.  Secretary 
Freemai  i  came  to  Washington  from  the 
Governor's  office  of  the  great  State  of 
Minnesota..  He  knew  very  little  about 
faim  pr  >grams,  but  after  his  appoint- 
did  his  homework,  and  when  he 
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came  be  ore  our  committee  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  well  prepared  and  today  he 
is  perlups  the  best  prepared  man  in 
America  to  discuss  the  farm  programs  of 
the  Pede  ral  Government. 

Secret  iry  Preonan  is  related  to  North 
Carolina  by  affinity.  He  married  a  very 
lovely  N  )rth  Carolina  girl.  She.  too.  is 
charmin;  and  eloquent.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  done  more  in  the  interests 
of  the  w  ilf are  of  the  fanners  of  America 
than  On  ille  Freeman. 
Pi  day 


October  1.  in  the  city  of 

N.C.,   Secretary  Freeman  de- 

splendid  speech.    He  was  fair, 

,  and  forceful,  and  I  take  great 

in  sulanlttlng  for  the  Record 

In  the  hope  that  every 


Member  of  this  House  and  other  people 
throughout  the  Nation  will  read  and  con- 
sider every  part  and  parcel  of  his  speech : 
Although  North  Carolina  la  well  into  the 
football  season,  In  my  home  State  of  Minne- 
sota the  name  of  the  game  la  still  baseball. 
For  the  first  time  In  history,  Minnesota  has 
a  representative  in  the  World  Series  and  a 
sharp  single  gets  more  attention  than  a 
50-yard  pass — a  stolen  base  has  more  status 
than  a  first  down. 

I  can  very  readily  apply  a  baseball  term  to 
my  participation  in  this  program — the  triple 
play.  And  I  feel  like  I'm  on  all  the  bases 
simultaneously,  because  I  have  three  good 
reasons  for  finding  pleasure  in  your  company. 
First,  I  am  with  representatives  of  an  im- 
portant sector  of  the  Nation's  agriculture  at 
a  time  when  the  most  comprehensive  food 
and  farming  legislation  we've  seen  in  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Is  coming  out  of 
the  Congress. 

Second,  I  am  in  the  home  district  of  Con- 
gressman Harold  Coolet,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  in  the 
home  State  of  Senator  Everett  Jordan  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry — two  of  the  architects  and  builders 
of  the  food  and  agriculture  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  sixties. 

And,  on  the  first  day  of  the  nationwide 
observance  of  Cooperative  Month,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  reunion  with  friends  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange  and  the 
North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Association — 
among  the  outstanding  cooperatives  in  the 
Nation. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  appeared  at  your 
annual  meeting,  I  expressed  my  appreciation 
for  cooperatives  and  my  belief  in  their  grow- 
ing potential  for  service  to  the  farm  econ- 
omy and  the  whole  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  I  annovmced  the  reactivation  of  a 
cooperative  advisory  committee  to  bring 
better  communication  and  greater  unity  of 
purpose  to  cooperatives  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Since  then  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
has  broadened  and  intensified  its  educa- 
tional, research,  and  action  programs  related 
to  cooperatives. 

We  have  provided  over  the  i>ast  year  tech- 
nical assistance  and  consultation  to  more 
than  50  cooperatives,  and  18  have  adopted 
USD  A  research -developed  products  and 
processes.  We  have  sponsored  and  partici- 
pated in  study  and  training  conferences  for 
cooperative  leaders  and  members.  We  are 
examining  changes  in  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting structure  that  have  occurred  over  the 
last  decade.  We  are  upgrading  attention  to 
cooperatives  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
Department  operations.  And  we  are  making 
cooperative  principles  and  methods  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  community  action  in  using 
the  new  resources  available  for  rural  area 
development  and  the  war  on  poverty. 

We  have  acted,  and  are  acting,  in  these 
areas  and  others  In  Tesponse  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  fine  advisory  committee 
provided  by  the  Nation's  cooperatives. 

At  this  harvest  season  we  find  ourselves 
midway  through  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 
Foiir  years  ago,  as  this  decade  opened  and 
a  new  administration  took  over  direction  of 
your  Government  in  Washington,  I  said  to 
you  here  in  Raleigh  that  agrlculttu-e  had 
turned  the  corner  from  hopelessness  and 
was  on  the  street  of  hope — was  moving  from 
a  state  of  frustration  into  an  era  of  progress. 
Since  1961  the  street  of  hope  has  been 
paved  with  confidence  and  faith  •  •  •  the 
era  of  progress  has  been  documented  with 
a  record  of  performance. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  the  performance 
record: 

We've  improved  farm  income.  Realized 
net  farm  income  this  year  will  be  around 
$13.5  billion — the  highest  in  more  than  a 
decade  and  nearly  $2  bUlion  better  than  the 


total  for  1960.  This  means  average  realized 
net  income  per  farm  vrtll  be  Improved  b» 
around  a  thousand  dcdlars  over  the  19qo 
average.  Here  in  North  Carolina  realized 
net  farm  Income  was  $69  milUon  better  in 
1964  than  in  1960,  and  In  the  same  period 
average  reeaized  net  income  per  farm  roee 
from  $2,698  to  $3,289.  You  can  anticipate 
adding  on  to  those  gains  this  year. 

Costly  grain  surpluses  have  been  virtually 
eliminated — the  supply-demand  balance  la 
the  best  in  many  years. 

Farm  exports  are  up.  Back  in  I960  they 
were  valued  at  $4.5  bUllon.  Now  we've  had 
2  years  in  a  row  of  agricultural  exports 
exceeding  $6  bUUon,  and  we're  going  for 
$7  billion  with  a  good  chance  of  making  it 
0\u-  abundance  is  an  ever  better  bargain 
for  consvuners.  American  families  are 
spending  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  in- 
comes  for  food  now  than  la  1960.  If  they 
were  investing  the  same  percentage  of  in- 
comes In  food  now  as  they  were  then,  they 
would  have  $7  billion  less  to  spend  for  the 
items  other  than  food  they  need  and  want. 
All  this  progress  has  enabled  us  to  add- 
in  a  realistic  and  purposeful  manner — the 
goal  of  parity  of  opportunity  for  aU  rural 
people  to  the  goal  of  parity  of  Income  foe 
otu-  commercial  family  fanners.  We  are 
driving  toward  that  goal. 

Today  we  stand  on  a  new  plateau— pre- 
pared to  build  a  new  period  of  progress  into 
the  era  of  abxindance. 

Seven  months  ago  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended a  bold,  dynamic  and  purposeful 
farm  program  to  the  Congress.  It  passed 
both  Houses,  and  when  I  left  Washington 
the  final  steps  on  reconciling  the  two  ver- 
sions were  being  taken  by  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees. 

When  President  Johnson  signs  this  bill— 
the  Food  and  Agricultxire  Act  of  1965 — hla 
name  will  be  on  page  1  of  the  new  chapter 
of  the  miraculous  success  story  of  American 
agriculture  that  will  be  written  before  the 
start  of  the  1970's. 

This  Is  the  most  significant  food  and  farm 
legislation  to  come  from  the  Congress  since 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1938.  It  matches  the 
quality  of  the  broad  range  of  congressional 
actions  taken  In  this  session. 

In  the  short  space  of  9  months  you  and 
I  have  seen  a  dedicated,  imaginative,  tire- 
less and  purposefiU  President — with  the 
cooperation  of  an  able  and  hard-working 
Congress — open  wide  the  avenues  for  im- 
proving  the  quality  of  American  life. 

In  education  and  culture.  In  economic 
growth  and  development,  in  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  In  housing  and  transportation,  In 
human  rights  and  voting  rights.  In  battling 
pollution  of  air  and  water,  in  conserving 
beauty,  in  expanding  outdoor  recreation,  in 
protecting  health,  in  caring  for  the  age0 
and  for  the  handicapped  among  our  chil- 
dren— In  all  these  areas  we  are  doing  better 
than  we  were,  and  are  well -equipped  to  do 
more  and  more. 

In  few  periods  of  oar  history  have  we 
known  greater  unity  between  President, 
Congress,  and  people,  a  greater  sense  of  pur- 
pose, or  had  a  better  understanding  of  how 
to  pool  individual,  conuntmlty,  and  na- 
tional resources. 

In  legislative  achievements  1  would  like  to 
focus  attention  on  two  commodities — cotton 
and  tobacco. 

These  ccxnmodlties  are  key  parts  of  the 
economy  of  North  Carolina.  They  were,  un- 
til recently,  in  serious  trouble. 

Remedial  efforts  seemed  at  times  to  gen- 
erate more  heat  than  light.  The  fear  that 
the  pulling  and  hauling  might  actually  tear 
the  programs  apart  and  leave  farmers  aban- 
doned cost  me  many  sleepless  nights,  as  I'm 
sure  It  did  many  of  you. 

But  out  of  the  tiunult  and  the  shouting 
came  logic  and  reason  and  cooperation,  and 
now  we  have  the  basic  legislation  essential 
in  solving  the  most  acute  problems  of  to- 


,„y5co  and  cotton  and  Uf  ting  them  back  to  a 
utund  foundation. 

Early  this  year,  when  Congress  was  con- 
^Aarlng  the  acreage-poundage  legislation  for 
SSSJ.^ere  was  some  feeling  It  would 
SovTtcio  restrictive— that  It  would  drive  In- 
comes down  and  shackle  the  already  hard- 
nresKed  tobacco  grower. 

^^e  primary  concern  of  the  administration 
and  the  farm  leaders  In  the  Congress  like 
^^^innan  Coolet  and  Senator  Jordan  was 
I^th  strengthening  the  position  of  growers. 
DoinK  this  demanded  action  to  restore  crop 
ouallty  expand  export  sales  opportunities. 
2nd     reduce     Government-owned     tobacco 

**The'  acreage-poundage  proposal  was  ap- 
nroved  by  the  Congress,  and  by  growers  In 
a  referendum,  as  the  best  approach  to  the 
Quality  world  market,  surplus  and  farm  In- 
^e  problems.  The  hard  work  and  effec- 
tive leadership  of  this  cooperative,  and  of 
you  here  today,  played  a  critical  part  In  that 
hard-fought  referendum. 

Standing  the  test  of  theory  Is  compara- 
tively easy  for  farm  policies  and  programs. 
Standing  the  test  of  practice  Is  another  mat- 
ter—that's where  we  separate  the  deeds  from 
the  words,  or  prove  they  belong  together. 

What's  happened  In  tobacco? 

The  markets  have  opened  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  what  happened  the  first  week  la 
good  Growers  are  getting  better  prices  than 
a  year  ago,  production  Is  down  somewhat, 
and  less  tobacco  la  moving  Into  Government 

SalM  through  September  21  on  the  South 
Carolina-North  Carolina  border  belt  markets 
totaled  286  million  pounds,  compared  with 
301  million  a  year  earlier.  Prices  averaged 
65  59  cents  a  pound,  an  Improvement  of 
about  7  cents  over  1964  prices.  Only  6  3  per- 
cent went  into  stabilization  compared  with 
14.1  percent  last  year. 

Sales  In  the  North  Carolina  middle  belt 
toteled  40  mUUon  pounds  as  compared  with 
39  mUllon  last  year.  Prices  averaged  63.08 
cents  a  pound  compared  with  55.43  cent* 
last  year.  And  6.3  percent  of  the  tobacco 
went  Into  price-support  stocks.  Last  year  a 
figure  was  22.6  percent.  ».  ^  „«« 

In  the  eastern  North  Carolina  market,  200 
million  pounds  of  tobacco  was  marketed. 
The  comparable  1964  figure  was  205  mllUon. 
The  grower  price  averaged  63.19  cents  a 
pound  as  against  54.67  in  1964.  The  per- 
centage moving  into  stabilization  was  6.6  as 
compared  with  30.6  In  1964. 

Sales  have  been  completed  on  the  Georgia- 
Florida  market  and  amount  to  $11  mUllon — 
a  gain  of  10  percent  over  last  year— while 
tales  volume  dropped  2  percent. 

We  axe  making  progress.  Acreage-pound- 
age Is  working. 

For  the  first  time  In  4  years,  production  la 
below  domestic  needs  plvis  exports.  This 
means  we  can  take  a  slice  from  the  sxirplua. 
With  about  60  percent  of  the  crops  mar- 
keted, prices  have  been  averaging  about  7 
cents  a  pound  over  last  year. 

There  haa  been  imiwesalve  Improvement  In 
tobacco  quality. 

And  It  la  well  to  remember  we  were  taU 
making  this  program  effective.  Presl(»««(t 
Johnson  signed  the  bill  on  April  18,  and  th» 
referendum  foUowed  on  May  4.  Experience 
should  make  the  program  even  more  effec- 
tive In  the  years  ahead. 

Tet,  we  can't  sit  back  and  expect  the  fu- 
ture to  take  care  of  Itself.  We  not  only  want 
to  produce  high-quality  tobacco — It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  farmers  and  the  whole  of  the  econ- 
omy to  move  more  of  It  Into  world  markets. 
The  goal  of  competing  there  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  demands  continuing  atten- 
tion from  all  of  ua. 

Now,  what  about  cotton— as  a  result  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  cotton- 
growers  will  be  provided  with  a  more  effective 
tool  for  tackling  the  very  difficult  problena 
which  have  developed  in  this  industry. 
Thla  action  la  most  gratifying  because  cot- 


txwi  was  one  of  the  toughest — ^If  not  the 
toughest — of  the  farm  queationa  facing  tha 
Congfreaa  In  thla  aeaalon.  The  succeesfxil  grain 
programs,  beginning  in  1961,  had  been  effec- 
tive In  bringing  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
surpluses  down  almost  to  needed  reserve 
levels.  MeanwhUe.*  the  cotton  oversupply 
had  continued  to  rise — with  the  result  that 
cotton  had  assumed  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  the  fattest  albatross  of  them  all. 

The  worst  of  It  was  that  this  surplus — while 
serious  In  Itself — was  a  symptom  of  a  whole 
complex  of  problems  which  we  had  been  un- 
able to  resolve.  We  had  had  new  legislation 
In  1964.  which  had  helped  on  some  counts — 
especially  In  making  U.S.  cotton  available  to 
American  mills  at  a  competitive  price.  But 
the  new  program  had  f  aUed  on  other  counts, 
and  we — along  with  the  House  committee 
and  others  In  Congress— felt  that  we  should 
recognize  this  falliire,  and  take  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  need  to  reduce  production  and 
expand  markets. 

To  do  this — ^WB  had  to  face  up  to  these 
facts: 

1.  Cotton  has  been  losing  markets  abroad. 
While  total  farm  exports  have  risen  to  record 
levels  the  past  2  years,  cotton  has  fallen  back 
to  little  more  than  half  of  the  record  7.6 
million  bales  exported  in  1956. 

2.  Here  at  home,  cotton  has  continued  to 
lose  ground  to  the  test  tube  fibers.  The  use 
of  synthetics  now  exceeds  the  vise  of  cotton, 
despite  the  fact  that  cotton  consumption  has 
been  helped  by  the  one-price  program  in 
effect  this  year. 

3.  The  cotton  carryover  Is  about  to  rise  to 
a  record  smashing  15.7  million  bales.  That's 
the  estimate  for  next  August  1.  l>ased  on  this 
year's  big  crop.  That  carryover  would  be  1.3 
million  bales  above  the  all-time  high  In 
1956 — and  It  represents  a  rise  of  3Vi  million 
bales  in  only  2  years. 

4.  Costa  continue  to  rise.  Cotton  cost  the 
Government  almost  $900  million  In  fiscal 
1965 — although  $150  million  of  this  can  more 
fairly  be  charges  to  programs  of  other  years. 
Without  new  legislation — cost  would  shoot 
over  a  billion  dollars  and  continue  to  rise. 

Those  are  the  problems  that  the  Congress 
has  moved  to  correct.  Without  action,  the 
situation  could  do  nothing  but  get  worse. 
Without  action,  cotton  might  well  be  on  Its 
way  to  extinction  as  a  major  farm  Industry 
In  this  land.  Certainly,  the  cotton  program 
would  be  headed  toward  total  collapse. 

The  answer  to  these  threats  borrows  from 
the  experience  of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs.  These  programa  since  1961  have 
taught  us  that  direct  payments  to  the  farmer 
who  voluntarily  reduces  his  production  can 
strengthen  farm  Income,  help  eliminate  sur- 
pluses, and  maintain  a  working  balance  be- 
tween production  and  use.  This  enables  the 
marketplace  at  home  and  abroad  to  function 
effectively. 

In  general,  the  new  cotton  program — ^whlch 
is  for  4  years— provides  for  Government  loana 
at  a  level  near  the  world  price.  This  will 
permit  cotton  to  move  freely,  and  without 
Goverrmient  participation.  Into  International 
trade.  A  system  of  direct  payments  wiU 
maintain  grower  returna  at  the  higher  level 
nacossary  for  the  U.S.  farmer  to  meet  hla 
costs  and  to  maintain  a  decent  income  for 
himself  and  hla  family. 

American  cotton  wUl  move  Into  export 
without  subsidy  and  without  the  need  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  take 
any  special  action  to  make  It  competitive. 
There  wUl  be  no  need  for  equalization  pay- 
ments to  domestic  users  of  cotton. 

In  addition  to  the  commodity  loan  and 
the  price  support  payment  which  would  be 
available  to  growers  who  restrict  their  plant- 
ings, diversion  paymente  would  also  be  made 
to  cooperators  based  on  acreage  shifted  to 
conservation  iiaes. 

These  actions  will  enable  us  to  move  mean- 
ingfully into  a  year-by-year  drawdown  on  the 
cotton  surpliia. 

The  Carolina  grower — along  with  handlers 
and   mlU   operators   and   workers   of   your 


State — will  ahare  in  the  general  strengthen- 
ing of  the  cotton  industry  that  is  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  Pood  and  Agrlcultxire  Act  of  1965. 
Traditionally,  the  export  market  is  an  es- 
aentlal  outlet  for  both  cotton  and  tobacco. 
From  colonial  tlmea,  the  world  marketa  have 
looked  to  America  for  theae  commodities,  and 
our  Nation  has  looked  to  those  exports  ac 
Important  items  In  Its  balance  of  trade. 

Historically,  America's  cotton  farmers  have 
exported  about  one  bale  out  of  every  three, 
and  tobacco  growers  have  exported  about  I 
pound  out  of  every  4.  When  your  economy  la 
geared  to  that  kind  of  export  level.  It  is  dif- 
ficult and  damaging  to  give  up  any  part  of 
It.  Moreover,  as  one  of  the  great  trading  na- 
tions of  history,  we  shouldn't  have  to  swallow 
that  kind  of  indignity,  either  In  tobacco  or 
m  cotton. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  we  have  experienced 
an  actual  decline  In  exports — a  substantial 
one.  In  tobacco,  we  have  held  our  exports 
about  steady,  but  we  have  not  maintained 
our  share  of  the  growing  world  market. 

The  new  programs  for  both  cotton  and  to- 
bacco are  aimed  at  boosting  our  exports.  In 
tobacco,  the  improvement  of  crop  quality  la 
a  key  part  of  tills  effort.  In  the  case  of  cot- 
ton, the  new  program  wUl  help  make  VS. 
cotton  competitive  In  price  by  providing  a 
loan  level  near  the  world  market. 

We  know  that  most  farm  products  wUl 
no  longer  move  In  world  markets— any  more 
than  In  domestic  markets — at  artificially 
high  prices.  They  will  be  guided  instead  by 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  The  Pood 
and  Agricultiire  Act  of  1965  is  a  major  recog- 
nition of  this  fact — and  as  such  is  a  declara- 
tion of  our  intention  to  seU  aggressively  In 
the  markets  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
smaller  nations  around  the  world  need  not 
be  alarmed.  The  United  States  wUl  in  the 
futxire,  as  In  the  past,  be  falrmlnded  and 
considerate  of  the  lmp>ortance  of  trade  to 
them.  We  will  not  dump  either  cotton  or 
tobacco  on  world  markets. 

The  new  and  extended  commodity  pro- 
grams— together  with  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program — will  provide  the  flexibility 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  a  dynamic  agricul- 
ture In  a  changing  world.  We  will  be  able  to 
produce  what  we  need,  in  the  quantities  we 
need,  when  we  need  them,  to  satisfy  both 
domcsUc  and  International  purposes.  And 
in  the  process  I  am  confident  well  be  able 
to  continue  making  food  and  fiber  available 
to  consumers  at  a  real  cost  that  drops  each 
year,  and  continue  progress  toward  parity 
of  Income  for  the  adequate  family  farm. 

That  la  why  I  say  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  la  opening  a  new  chapter  In 
the  success  story  of  American  agriculture — 
bringing  an  era  of  abundance  that  will  be 
truly  a  blessing  to  those  who  produce  it  as 
well  as  to  consxunera  of  our  own  country  and 
the  world.  * 


Demands  To  Increate  Medicare  Already 
Started 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   AI.ABAJCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  highly  touted  medicare  bill 
which  we  were  told  was  going  to  take 
care  of  all  the  medical  problems  of  our 
old  people  is  not  yet  In  effect,  but  ab-eady 
the  move  is  underway  to  expand  it. 
There  were  those  of  us  who  warned  that 
the  medicare  bill  passed  in  this  Con- 
gress was  only  a  foot-In-the-door  for 
going  all  the  way  with  Federal  medicine. 
Suggestions  to  expand  It  are  now  being 
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Thk  Next  Logical  Step 


are  already  sprouting  In  Con- 
Improvements  In  the  new  medicare 
even  though  the  hospital  benefits 
bill  Insurance  don't  take  effect 
July.    Mostly,  you  can  be  sure, 
would  simply  mean  more  Gov- 
servlce  at  greater  public  expense. 
qiiarrels  with  the  Idea  that  society 
for  Its  needy,  elderly  or  not. 
different,  however,  from  providing 
eOI  elderly  citizens,  whether   they 
want  It  or  not.    Once  this  free- 
concept    was    established,    the 
next    moves    may    have    been 
e. 

,  for  example.  New  Jersey's  Demo- 
Habbison  a.   Williams,   ad- 
he  considers  the  next  logical 
medicare.    He  calls  It  "preventl- 
Idea,  he  told  the  Senate,  Is  to 
voliratary  program  under  which 
65  would  be  warned  of  coming 
dlwftsea   In    time   to   ease    or   avert 
E*  entually,    the     Senator    said,     he 
a  nationwide  network  of  health 
centers. 

that  preventlcare  won't  be  the 
Already  there  are  other  proposals 
health  care  for  elderly  Amer- 
if  it's  perfectly  proper  for  the 
to  look  after  the  health  needs 
alder  citizens,  rich  or  poor,  sooner 
spmeone  will  Insist  It's  dlscrimlna- 
the  age  line  at  65. 
,  if  Americans  can  be  totally  re- 
the  burden  of  looking  after  their 
,  what's  to  stop  the  Government 
over  citizens'  other  responsl- 
V^ashlngton  could  provide  homes 
for  people  who  want  to  work  and 
( Ten  for  those  who  don't.     There 
:,  woiild-be  opinlonmakers  who 
such  all-pervasive  "llfeacare." 
of  \u  the  prospect  may  seem 
once  you  accept  the  premise 
must  turn  over  their  health 
b  Government,  whether  they  want 
llfeacare  Is  only  a  few  logical  steps 
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RULE  FOR  PUBLICA-nON  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Laws  or  the  Umtted  States 

44,  Section  181.  Congressional 

asbangeicznt,  sttlx.  contents, 

I. — The  Joint  Committee  on 

BbaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 

and  style  of  the  Congrss- 
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:  proceedings  shall  take  aU  needed 

the  reduction  of  unnecessary 

■ball  provide  for  the  publlca- 

m  index  of  the  Congkessional 

I  emlmonthly  during  the  sessions 
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and  at  the  close  thereof. 

1895,  c.  23,  i  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
44.  SscnoN  182b.  Same;  illus- 
,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dla- 

lllustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 


the  Rbcobo  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  S  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursxiant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  ayid  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  Vi -point  type; 
and  aU  matter  Included  in  the  remarlu  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  614 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  retvimed  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insxire  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  i  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  si}eech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insvire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Api>endix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  th^  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  witbin  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days. 


unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee- 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  i4ppendtx  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (i) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  ^2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throxighout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Meinber  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  nile  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  co\irse  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  Ho\ise  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plac« 
in  the  proceedings. 


His  Holme$«,  Pope  Paul  VI— An 
Emissary  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6. 1965 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  4 
will  long  be  remembered  not  only  as  a 
historic  event  for  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  but  also  as  a  unique  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  just  peace  for  the 

world.  ^        „     1  ,rT 

The  visit  of  his  holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI 
to  New  York  was  one  of  the  great  mo- 
ments of  history  because  it  marked  the 
first  visit  of  a  reigning  pontifif  to  the 
New  World.  Discovered  as  it  was  by  a 
man  of  ItaUan  origin.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, and  dedicated  in  its  Constitu- 
tion to  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical freedom  for  aU  its  people,  it  was 
meaningful  that  another  man  of  Italian 
origin  should  journey  to  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  on  a  pilgrimage  of 
peace  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  all 
peoples. 

The  Pope's  presence  brought  moral 
strength  to  the  United  Nations,  faltering 
in  this  changing  world,  in  its  purpose  to 
bind  men  together.  His  message  of 
peace  underscored  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  this  world  organization — its  total 
commitment  to  peace. 

In  speaking  of  the  worth  and  necessity 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  his  holi- 
ness reminded  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  the  edifice  of  peace  which  they  are 
constructing  does  not  rest  upon  merely 
material  foundations,  for  it  would  then 
be  a  house  built  upon  sand;  its  base  is 
in  fact,  the  conscience  of  man.  Scien- 
tific discoveries  do  not  endanger  the  lives 
of  men  or  threaten  to  end  human  prog- 
ress, Pope  Paul  declared,  for  they  can 
be  utilized  for  the  good  of  man.  Instead. 
the  danger  is  man  himself,  when  he  em- 
ploys the  tools  devised  by  science  for  war 
instead  of  using  them  as  a  means  to  bet- 
ter the  lot  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  Pope  characterized  his  visit  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  opportunity  for  a  moment  of  re- 
flection upon  spiritual  values — a  mo- 
ment to  remember  our  common  origin, 
our  history  and  our  common  human 
destiny.  Most  importantly,  by  encour- 
aging us  to  regard  the  rights  of  our  fel- 
low men  as  we  do  our  own,  His  Holiness 
also  gave  us  cause  to  reaffirm  our  goals 
and  to  strengthen  our  convictions  in  un- 
dertaking the  betterment  of  aU  men. 

It  was  indeed  auspicious  that  Octo- 
ber 4,  the  day  of  the  Pope's  pilgrimage 
for  peace,  was  also  a  day  dedicated  by 
the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Saint  of 
Peace,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.   I  would  like 
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to  conclude  my  tribute  with  the  prayer 
of  St.  Francis,  from  which  Pope  Paul 
quoted  on  several  occasions  during  his 
trip  to  the  United  Nations  and  which 
will  be  remembered  as  an  often  quoted 
favorite  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt: 

Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  Thy 
peace;  where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love:  where  there  Is  injury,  pardon;  where 
there  is  doubt,  faith;  where  there  Is  despair, 
bope;  where  there  is  darkness,  light;  and 
where  there  Is  sadness,  Joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to 
be  understood  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved, 
as  to  love;  for  it  is  In  giving  that  we  receive, 
it  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned,  and 
it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom  to  eternal 
life. 


The  Education  Decade  in  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 


OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 30, 1965,  it  was  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver the  keynote  speech  at  the  combined 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  district  con- 
vention of  the  Idaho  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  held  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  and  was  attended  by  more  than 
2.000  schoolteachers. 

In  my  remarks,  I  attempted  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem from  its  earliest  days,  and  to  under- 
score the  present  need  for  an  adequate 
program  of  Federal  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Education  Decade  in  America 
(An  address  by  Senator  Frank  Church,  of 
Idaho) 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  during  years  that 
might  well  be  described  as  the  education 
decade  in  America. 

These  years — in  the  Nation  generally  and 
m  Idaho  as  well — have  been  marked  by  an 
expansion  in  the  dimensions  of  education, 
quite  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Whether  we  have  done  too  much — or  not 
enough  depends  upon  the  standard  one  ap- 
plies. I  recall  the  day,  not  long  ago,  when 
our  yovuigest  son.  Chase,  went  off  few  his  flrst 
day  in  school.  Bethine  and  I  could  hardly 
wait  for  him  to  come  home  and  report 
"How  was  school?"  I  asked.  He  thought  for 
a  moment  and  then  replied:  "Compared  to 
what?" 

None  of  us  can  doubt  that,  as  compared 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  yesteryeai*. 
public  education  has  made  enc»inous  strides. 
But  the  prop>er  test  relates  to  how  well  our 


schools  are  equipping  young  people  to  cope 
with  the  spiraling  reqviiremente  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

In  our  lifespan,  we  have  witnessed  an  ac- 
celeration so  vast  that  ordinary  words  are 
InsufBcient  to  describe  it.  We  fall  back  upon 
a  word  of  maximum  impact,  once  confined  to 
the  narrow  field  of  gun  powder,  dynamite, 
and  TNT:  explosion. 

How  else  can  we  capsule  the  sudden, 
staggering  upsurge  in  the  world's  popula- 
tion' How  else  can  we  define  the  massive 
proliferation  of  technology  and  the  Immen- 
sity of  its  impact  upon  o\ir  lives?  How  else 
can  we  sum  up  the  burgeoning  Industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  of  America  that  ha* 
so  transformed  o\ir  cultiire?  Never  in  his- 
tory has  a  revolution,  borne  by  bayonets, 
produced  changes  that  even  compare  with 
those  we  have  experienced  peacefully  in  this 
age  of  the  most  fundamental  explosion  of 
all— the  knowledge  explosion. 

Scientific  knowledge  grows  so  fast  that  the 
most  advanced  computers  are  pressed  to  keep 
pace.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  the  scientists 
who  ever  Uved  are  alive  today.  Little  won- 
der, then,  that  I  should  discover  my  older 
boy  passing  me  by  In  mathematics  in  his 
sophomore  year  in  high  school,  or  that  en- 
trance requirements  to  the  best  coUeges  have 
vaulted  almost  out  of  reach.  What  a  load 
this  places  on  our  youngsters,  and  what  a 
challenge  it  imposes  upon  our  public  schools. 
Never  was  the  need  so  great  for  capable 
teachers,  adequately  educated  and  fairly 
paid.  Never  were  the  requirements  so  de- 
manding for  up-dated  texts,  new  lab  equip- 
ment, special  audio  and  visual  aids,  and 
modern  school  facilities. 

The  price  tag  for  covering  today's  educa- 
tional needs  must  necessarily  come  high, 
much  higher  than  ever  before.  Raising  the 
money  lies  at  the  root  of  the  current  debate 
over, public  education,  as  it  has  since  the 
earlj  days  of  our  Republic. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  overthrew 
the  rule  of  George  III  and  established  a 
radical  new  government  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  control,  they  set  In  mo- 
tion a  political  system  which  logically  called 
for  universal  education.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  among  the  first  to  observe  that  an  un- 
educated people  could  not  long  expect  to 
remain  free. 

Even  so,  the  18th  century  ended  and  the 
19th  century  was  well  advanced,  before  a  tax- 
supported  system  of  compulsory  public  edu- 
cation was  finally  established  in  this  countrj-. 
It  was  immensely  dlfBcult  for  the  progressive 
forces  to  overcome  the  traditionalists. 

Though  we  have  largely  forgotten  the  old 
arguments  against  establishing  public 
schools,  it  is  useful  to  review  them,  for  they 
bear  a  close  resemblance,  philosophically,  to 
the  present  controversy  over  the  trend  in 
financing  today's  educational  needs. 

We  should  remember  that  public  schools 
were  once  attacked  as  a  dangerous  socialist 
scheme.  The  conservatives  of  our  early 
period  argued  that  education  of  children  was 
the  proper  responsibility  of  the  parents,  and 
that  the  training  any  child  received  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  family's  place  in  the 
community.  Thus,  the  landed  gentry  fur- 
nished its  sons  with  the  finest  education 
money  could  buy,  involving  private  tutors  in 
the  younger  years  and  later  placement  at  a 
suitable  private  university.  whUe  the  daugh- 
ters learned  the  social  graces  at  exclusive 
finishing  schools.  The  craftsmen  of  the  com- 
munity taught  their  own  children  to  read 
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recognized  that  this  custom  imposed 
inequality  of  educational  oppor- 
\  pon  the  newly  born,  but  this  was 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
in  wealth.  The  few  who  were 
Inclined  to  oppose  education  for 
who  were  poor;  they  suspected 
lead  to  mischief,  to  unwanted 
in  the  social  order,  and  quite  pos- 
a  serious  challenge  of  their  own 
ves.  In  any  case,  they  recoiled  from 
notion  that  they — through  taxa- 
tion— shbuld  help  to  pay  for  the  education 
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not  until  the  rise  of  the  middle  class 

that  the  battle  for  a  universal 

tax-supported  public  schools  was 

Victory  came  in  the  name  of 

every   child,   regardless   of   station, 

educational     opportxmity,    even 

actual  offering,  in  the  beginning, 

one  indeed. 

ihen,  the  trend  in  public  education 

been  in  the  direction  of  achiev- 

measure  of  equal  educational 

fCH-   every   child.     The   key  to 

success   is   the  same   today   as   it 

tury  ago:  obtaining  enough  money 

where  it  is  needed  to  accomplish 
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and  then  apprenticed  their  sons 
The  unskilled  were  left  to  forage 
and  most  of  them  remained 


turn  of  the  present  century,  the 
of  our  people  still  live  on  the  farm, 
needs  of  our  niral  society 
writing,  and  arithmetic,   were 
well  met  by   public   schools  fl- 
<  ntlrely  from  taxes  Imposed  on  local 
owners.    But  with  the  rapid  growth 
les,  and  the  concentration  of  wealth 
areas,  country  schools  began  to  fall 
their  city  co\islns.    Inequality  of 
I  etween  rich  and  poor  counties,  in- 
between  the  rich  and  poor  citizens 
days,  began   to  occasion  marked 
in  the  kind  and  quality  of  educa- 
the  youngsters  of  America, 
the  battle  for  more  equal  treat- 
renewed, 
governments,  which  had  previously 
financing  of  public  schools  entirely 
Ipcallties,  were  now  solicited  for  tax 
State  revenues  came  largely  from 
counties,  and  w^e  \urually  drawn 
and  Income  taxes  borne  by  all 
e.  rather  than  from  real  property 
ilone.     The   treasury  of  the   State 
was  the  obvious  place  to  look, 
rising  costs  of  advancing  education 
3e  met.  and  the  developing  gape  be- 
ty  and  country  schools  were  to  be 
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step  in  the  evolving  system  of 
our  public  schools  was  long  and 
contested.     Representatives  of  the 
4>untle8  In  State  legislatures  often 
the  appropriation  of  State  funds, 
argely    from    their   constituents,    to 
the  schools  of  the  poorer  counties, 
bittle-cry.  as  usual,  was  directed  to- 
emotional  well-springs  which  are 
fixed   habits   of   mind   and    settled 
In   the  name  of  protecting  the 
schoolhouse,  they  tried  to  presM^e 
-In  inequalities  favoring  their  par- 
ocaUtles. 
Fortupately,  the  vitality  of  the  principle 
originally  given  birth  to  our  public 
strstem  proved  too  strong  to  overcome, 
gtfvernments  began  to  assist  the  pub- 
in   accordance   with   statuatory 
which  helped  to  fiirther  the  eqxial- 
educatlonal  opportxmlty. 

these  events  from  the  past  be- 
^thout  them,  we  lack  mooring  for 
or  guideposts  for   the  future. 
Ime,  we  have  seen  the  familiar  bat- 
redrawn  over  the  issue  of  Federal 
eAiKation. 
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This  is  rather  odd,  in  a  way,  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  traditionally  given 
financial  support  to  public  education 
throughout  our  history;  in  fact,  the  Contin- 
ental Congress  initiated  the  first  aid  pro- 
gram before  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

It  was  180  years  ago  that  the  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1785  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory  for  the 
endowment  of  schools.  The  ordinance  was 
carried  on  the  strength  of  the  argument  that 
special  help  was  needed  on  the  Great  Lakes 
frontier  If  our  pioneers  were  to  catch  up 
with  the  better  established,  the  more  devel- 
oped and  settled  pxarts  of  the  country. 

Eighty  years  later,  in  1862.  Congress  passed 
the  Land  Grant  College  Act,  giving  the  new 
States  of  the  growing  Union  a  substantial 
subsidy,  in  the  form  of  special  grants  of 
land,  to  further  higher  education  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanical  arts.  Idaho  Is  one 
of  many  States  which  owes  its  first  univer- 
sity to  the  Morrill  Act.  The  program  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day,  and  many  a  land- 
grant  college  draws  subsistence  from  It. 

In  1917  Congress  added  a  new  dimension 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  with  the  passage 
of  the  Vocational  Training  Act.  This  pro- 
gram also  continues  to  the  present  day. 
Last  year,  Idaho  schools  received  about  $300,- 
000  from  the  Federal  Government  In  sup- 
port of  locally  conducted  vocational  train- 
ing classes.  This  year,  the  sum  will  approach 
half  a  million. 

The  third  major  addition  to  the  Federal 
aid  program  was  approved  by  Congress  nearly 
20  years  ago,  when  the  School  Lunch  Act 
of  1946  was  passed.  Last  year,  this  lunch 
program  brought  $585,000  worth  of  Federal 
financing  into  Idaho  schools;  this  year,  the 
total  will  reach  $636,000. 

The  next  enactment  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  our  public  schools,  one  with 
which  you  have  long  been  familiar,  related 
to  Impacted  areas,  that  is.  to  communities 
affected  by  a  heavy  concentration  of  Federal 
activity.  We  have  many  such  areas  In 
Idaho — 53  school  districts  to  be  exact.  Thir- 
teen of  these  derive  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  total  operating  revenues  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  last  biennial,  this 
program  alone  accounted  for  more  than  $2 
million  in  Federal  aid  to  the  public  schools 
of  Idaho. 

Then,  in  1958,  following  my  own  election 
to  the  Senate,  came  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  which  em- 
braced both  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Federal  loans  to  needy  college  students  were 
Included  under  one  title  of  the  act;  other 
titles  provided  Federal  money  for  equipment 
and  improved  supervisory  services  in  the 
secondary  schools  in  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  history,  civics,  geography,  mod- 
em foreign  languages.  English,  and  reading. 
The  maps  In  many  of  your  classrooms  today 
may  well  "owe  their  existence  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  During  this  school 
year,  more  than  $2  million  worth  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  allotments 
will  come  to  Idaho. 

The  year  1963  saw  the  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  providing 
Federal  grants  and  loans  to  colleges  for 
classroom  buildings,  science  laboratories,  and 
libraries. 

But  this  year,  1965.  Is.  by  any  standard 
of  measurement,  the  greatest  year  for  public 
education  in  the  history  of  Congress.  By 
happy  coincidence,  the  same  can  be  said  for 
our  own  State  legislature. 

Here  in  Idaho,  the  year  began  on  a  warn- 
ing note.  The  Idaho  Education  Association 
issued  a  forthright  pronouncement:  "Idaho 
has  slipped  behind  neighboring  States,"  the 
association  reported.  "The  unmet  educa- 
tional needs  of  Idaho  are  urgent,  the  educa- 
tional Inequalities  among  Its  schools  severe, 
and  the  State's  effort  to  meet  these  needs 
a:id  to  adjust  these  Inequalities  is  consider- 
ably less  than  It  ought  to  be  *   *   *  the  long- 


er the  delay  In  providing  adequate  publlo 
school  support,  the  more  disasterous  will  b« 
the  consequences  for  Idaho's  present  proe- 
perity  and  futiu-e  growth." 

To  Its  everlasting  credit,  Idaho's  leglaU. 
ttu-e  rose  responsibly  to  the  challenge,  state 
support  for  public  education  was  increased 
by  an  Impressive  42  percent,  and  a  State 
sales  tax  was  approved  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary money.  After  lingering  neglect,  Idaho 
responded  to  the  xirgent  needs  of  her  young 
people  for  better  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  acting  on  the  national 
front.  Congress  responded  to  President  John- 
son's  call  for  a  greatly  expanded  Federal  aid 
to  education  program.  On  April  llth  of  thla 
year,  the  President  signed  the  Elementary. 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Into  law. 
Your  own  NBA  special  report  heralded  the 
bill  In  these  words : 

"It  represents  the  greatest  single  commit- 
ment ever  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  this 
Nation." 

Under  this  bill,  some  $2  million  In  Federal 
fiinds  will  be  available  annually  to  Idaho 
schools  for  the  Improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  for  less  fortunate  children. 
Another  million  will  become  available  for 
library  resources  and  librarian  training,  for 
the  establishment  of  research,  and  for  ex- 
pansion and  strengthening  of  our  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

While  this  measure  contains  much  aid  for 
oin*  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  it  ne- 
glects one  important  item,  matching  money 
for  construction  of  school  buildings.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  cosponsorlng  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  construction.  At  present,  such  funds 
are  limited  to  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. I  would  broaden  the  assistance  to 
provide  Federal  help  where  the  need  exists 
and  where  It  cannot  be  adequately  met  at 
the  local  level. 

I  am  also  cosponsorlng  a  bill  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  teachers  who  are  improving 
their  professional  education  in  summer 
courses  at  college,  making  the  expenses  in- 
curred, beyond  those  required  to  retain  your 
positions,  tax  deductible. 

As  I  speak  to  you  this  afternoon,  there  Is 
pending  in  Congress  a  companion  bill  to  the 
Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act.  This 
Is  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  that 
will  accomplish  for  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities what  the  earlier  act  is  to  do  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  in- 
corporates and  Improves  upon  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Facilities  Act  of  1963.  Included  is 
Federal  support  for  college-operated  adult 
education  programs;  college  library  expan- 
sion and  librarian  training  for  developing 
colleges;  college  undergraduate  scholarships 
for  those  with  ability  but  without  financial 
means  to  fvurther  their  education;  Federal 
Insurance  of  reduced  interest  private  loans 
to  college  students;  fellowships  for  teachers 
studying  for  master's  degrees;  and  a  national 
teacher  corps  to  work  In  underprivllegd 
areas. 

Diurlng  my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
consistently  supported  this  expanding  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  regard 
it  as  a  natural  extension  of  our  historic 
effort  to  equalize  educational  opportunity 
for  all  our  children.  We  live  In  one  Nation 
all  of  us  together.  Each  success  In  develop- 
ing a  child's  full  potential  contributes  to  our 
general  well-being;  each  failure  subtracts 
from  the  whole. 

If  I  had  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  I  woiild  have  Joined  In  the  struggle 
to  set  up  the  public  schools.  If  I  had  en- 
tered politics  30  years  ago,  I  would  have  been 
one  of  those  supportln]g  the  effort  then  In 
progress  to  secure  contributions  from  State 
governments  In  support  of  local  schools.  So 
It  Is  that  today,  In  order  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  modern  education,  and  to  achieve  a 
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ureer  measure  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tiinltv  for  all  our  children.  I  naturally  find 
myself  in  tlie  ranks  of  those  who  work  for  an 
adeauate  Federal-aid  program. 

rke  argvmient  that  Federal  aid  merely  en- 
tails sending  Idaho  tax  dollars  to  Washing- 
ton and  then  returning  them  again  to  Idaho. 
less  handling  charges,  simply  is  not  true. 
We  shall  receive  back,  on  the  average,  be- 
tween $2  and  $3  for  every  dollar  Idaho  tax- 
navera  contribute  to  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  programs.  This  is  Just  like  put- 
tine  a  dollar  bill  on  the  table,  and  getting 
13  in  exchange.  The  extra  Federal  money 
comes  from  the  richer  industrial  States  with 
dense  populations,  and  higher  per  capita  In- 
come From  these  States,  the  bulk  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax,  both  corporate  and  per- 
sonal, is  collected.  New  York  alone  con- 
tributes about  one-fifth  of  all  the  money 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Is  It  fair  to  use  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
or  Michigan  dollars  to  help  support  public 
schools  m  Idaho?  Of  course  It  is.  Every 
time  one  of  us  buys  a  new  car  in  Pocatello, 
American  Falls,  or  Montpeller,  we  are 
furnishing  Idaho  dollars  to  Michigan  manu- 
facturers; every  time  we  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
or  a  pair  of  shoes,  Idaho  money  Is  being  con- 
tributed to  the  profits  of  some  clothing  firm 
In  New  York,  or  some  shoe  factory  in  New 
England.  Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
tax  these  profits  in  the  developed,  industrial 
States,  and  then  redistribute  the  money 
among  all  the  States,  as  the  needs  of  the 
whole  Nation  may  require. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  very  way  we  have  built 
one  great  nation.  What  If  Idaho,  with  fewer 
than  10  persons  per  square  mile,  had  no  help 
from  the  Federal  Goverrmient  on  roads? 
Why  we  would  still  be  motoring  In  the  dirt. 
Because  we  have  access  to  Federal  matching 
funds,  drawn  mainly  from  the  densely  pop- 
ulated States,  Idaho  is  building  a  modern 
highway  system  that  will  equal  any  in  the 
country,  even  as  it  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
country.  Over  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  our 
primary  roads,  and  over  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  our  Interstate  highways.  Is  paid  for 
with  Federal  money. 

The  country  requires  good  roads,  but  it 
has  even  greater  need  for  good  schools.  The 
boy  who  lives  in  Beverly  Hills  need  not 
worry,  but  the  boy  who  lives  in  the  hills  of 
Idaho  is  also  entitled  to  a  school  that  can 
help  him  develop  his  full  capabilities.  This 
Is  the  best  Investment  our  country  can  make 
In  Its  future.  It  Is  the  reason  I  favor  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

In  saying  this,  I  take  nothing  away  from 
the  credit  due  Idaho  teachers  or  our  local 
school  districts.  I  myself  am  a  product  of 
the  public  schools  of  Idaho,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  It.  I  believe  In  maxlmima  local 
control  over  our  public  schools,  and  every  bill 
In  aid  of  education  for  which  I  have  voted 
in  the  Senate  has  contained  copper-riveted 
prohibitions  against  Federal  Intrusion.  The 
long  history  of  Federal  aid  programs  clearly 
demonstrates  that  national  financial  help 
can  be  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  local 
direction,  management,  or  control  of  oiu: 
public  schools. 

So.  for  all  you  have  done  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  public  ediicatlon,  and  to 
improve  its  scope  and  quality,  I  salute  you. 
I  know  you  take  the  same  pleasvure  I  do  In 
seeing  young  graduates  of  Idaho  schools 
climb  eagerly  up  life's  ladder,  competing 
successfully  with  all  comers. 

A  young  man  from  Ashton  is  today  in 
Washington  for  a  year's  study  as  a  presi- 
dential fellow,  1  of  15  selected  from  among 
the  Nation's  outstanding  scholars.  Follow- 
ing him  Into  my  office,  not  long  ago,  came  a 
young  woman,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
IdaHb,  with  a  scholarship  for  advanced  study 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

On  my  own  staff  is  a  young  lawyer  from 
Idaho  Falls  who  was  student  body  president 


at  Notre  Dame,  while  another  of  my  assist- 
ants, from  Boise,  was  a  Rhodes  scholar. 

My  wife  and  I  recently  heard  a  group  of 
novices  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
bring  a  blasd  Washington  audience  to  Its 
feet,  cheering.  The  star  performer  was  a 
young  baritone  from  Sandpolnt,  Idaho. 

Thank  you  for  the  help  you  have  given 
these  young  comers,  for  the  motivation  you 
have  supplied,  for  the  desire  you  have 
nxu-tured  In  them  to  achieve  such  excellence. 

Thank  you  for  every  child  you  have  helped 
along  the  upward  path  which  leads  to  the 
knowledge  that  sets  men  free. 


Mansfield  Apologizes  for  Congress'  Haste 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7. 1965 

Mr.    DUNCAN    of    Tennessee.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  it  highly  encouraging 
when  Democrat  leaders  too  apologize 
and  state  openly  that  they  are  concerned 
with  the  haste  and  waste  of  the  89th 
Congress,  a  view  which  I  have  expressed 
many  times.    I  refer  specifically  to  the 
recent  statement  of  the  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield  .   I  would  like  to  share  the  fol- 
lowing news  accovmt  of  the  Senator's 
speech  with  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Knoxvllle  Journal,  Oct.  4,  1965] 
Mansfield  Apologizes  foe  Congress'  Haste 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington,  October  3. — limx  Mansfield, 
of  Montana,  the  Senate  Democratic  major- 
ity leader,  was  once  proclaimed  a  saint  on 
earth  by  Senator  George  Smathers,  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida. 

Smathers  tendered  his  tribute  In  admira- 
tion of  Mansfield's  demonstrated  qualities- 
humility,  tolerance,  and  long-suffering  pa- 
tience under  stress. 

There  were  few  dissenters  at  the  time  and 
their  doubts  faded  this  week  as  Mansfield 
bared  his  soul  In  a  confession  of  painful 
honesty. 

The  act  required  superhuman  qualities  not 
common  to  earthly  mortals,  all  agreed  and 
there  was  also  a  suspicion  that  Mansfield 
was  risking  political  martyrdom. 

Durlng  the  wrath  of  the  White  House, 
Mansfield  Issued  a  virtual  apology  for  the 
haphazard  and  hasty  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress has  legislated  at  this  session  under 
pressures  from  President  Johnson. 

He  sounded  a  warning  of  dangers  ahead  as 
Ill-considered  laws,  containing  admitted  defi- 
ciencies, began  to  operate. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Congress,  he  said,  to 
regain  its  almost-forgotten  power  of  "legis- 
lative oversight."  This  phrase  means  that 
Congress  has  the  duty  and  the  authority  to 
examine  the  effects  of  laws  it  has  enacted 
with  a  view  to  correcting  them.  If  necessary. 
Mansfield  is  a  former  college  professor 
and  he  garbed  his  criticism  in  discreet 
phrases.  But  his  message  was  clear  and  it 
did  not  sit  well,  according  to  report,  with 
the  Senate  majOTlty  leader  who  preceded 
him,  now  occupying  the  White  House. 

Mansfield  gave  his  message  first  on  Tues- 
day to  a  conference  of  68  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, attending  the  last  such  session  of  the 
year.  On  the  following  day,  in  order  to 
Insiu-e  Its  permanent  recording,  he  placed 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record.  He  did  not 
read  it  aloud,  aa  Is  customary.  Fortitude 
has  Its  limits. 


According  to  tradition,  Mansfield  should 
have  used  this  occasion  to  summarize  the 
achievements  of  the  session,  glorifying  them 
as  notable  contributions  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  Nation.  This  was  the  habit  o* 
Johnson  when  he  was  majority  leader. 

But  Mansfield  said  simply  that  It  had  been 
"an  exceptional  session." 

"You  who  made  it  so  are  well  aware  of 
that  fact  so  there  Is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
its  achievements,"  he  remarked. 

He  thus  mildly  dismissed  a  legislative  rec- 
ord of  stunning  magnitude  and  revolution- 
ary Implications,  destined  to  affect  the  lives 
of  most  Americans  for  decades  to  come.* 

It  was  the  manner  In  which  major  bills 
were  passed  that  disturbed  Mansfield.  As 
he  continued,  all  his  listeners  knew  he  was 
referring  to  White  House  demands  for  speed, 
the  use  of  pressure  tactics  and  gag  niles 
end  the  edict  against  amendments  which 
might  delay  action  even  when  they  were 
widely  recognized  as  beneficial. 

"The  President  has/stated  that  Congress 
should  be  able  to  get  but  of  here  early  next 
year,"  Mansfield  recalled.  "I  hope  that  will 
be  the  case  and  recent  experience  obviously 
suggests  a  prudent  caution. 

"I  welcome  and  applaud  the  President's 
view  that  he  does  not  expect  anything  like 
the  volume  of  substantive  legislation  next 
year  that  we  have  had  this  year." 

His  thin,  pale  face  revealing  his  distress, 
Mansfield  got  down  to  cases. 

"The  scope  of  achievements  in  the  last  8 
or  9  months  marks  any  repetition  oS  the 
volume  of  significant  legislation  wlilch  has 
been  cleared  in  the  present  session  not  only 
tmllkely  but,  in  my  Judgment,  undesirable." 
he  said. 

"What  is  Indicated,  it  seems  to  me,  U  that 
barring  some  extraordinary  crisis  in  foreign 
policy,  the  main  concern  of  the  Senate  In 
the  second  session  wUl  be  the  perfection, 
the  elaboration  and  the  refinement  of  the 
basic  legislation  which  underpins  major 
Federal  programs.  Indeed,  that  is  likely  to 
be  the  rnain  concern  not  only  in  the  next 
session  but  for  some  years  to  come." 

Mansfield  caled  upon  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats, particvaarly  the  committee  chairmen, 
to  study.  In  preparation  for  the  next  session, 
"the  frequently  mentioned  but  generally 
underexerclsed  function  of  legislative  over- 
slght." 

"It  Is  hardly  possible  to  set  In  legislative 
motion  so  many  new  Federal  approaches  to 
the  Nation's  problems  without  leaving  a 
number  of  gaps  and  any  number  of  rough 
edges,  overextensions,  and  overlaps,"  he 
continued. 

"The  best  time  to  catch  these  shortcom- 
ings, it  seems  to  me.  Is  before  they  become 
solidified  by  repetition  Into  the  administra- 
tive practices  of  the  department  and 
agencies." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees,  Mansfield 
noted,  are  supposed  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  operation  of  laws  after  they  are 
passed,  but  these  committees  find  It  difficult 
to  keep  up  vrtth  the  current  activities  and 
specific  problems  brought  to  light. 

"They  can  hardly  he  expected  to  take  on 
the  Immense  addltlonca  task  of  oversight  In 
connection  with  the  Federal  program  of  great 
magnitude  which  has  been  Initiated,"  he 
said.  "The  other  committees  should  not  Just 
sit  and  wait  for  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  present  them  with  snggestions  for 
corrective  or  elaboratlve  legislation. 

"The  Senate,  Itself,  must  take  a  measttre 
of  legislative  initiative  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing In,  during  the  next  session,  such  correc- 
tive, contractive,  or  elaborate  as  may  be 
Indicated. 

"The  Senate  can  and  should  make  every 
effort  to  keep  the  major  Federal  programs  on 
the  right  track— to  keep  them  there,  or  to 
return  them  to  It— as  the  case  may  be.   That, 
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too.  Is  d  way  oif  serving  the  Nation's  needs, 
no  less  Tltal  perhaps  than  was  the  enact- 
ment oq  these  programs  in  the  first  place. 
,  it  was  learned,  was  partlcxilarly 
about  the  tUtlmate  cost  of  the 
l^iety  programs  started  this  year, 
them  carry  authorizations  for  con- 
increased  spending  over  the  year, 
g  with  a  flrst-year  cost  of  apprcxl- 
billion.  according  to  one  estimate, 
programs  could  snowball  to  $100  bll- 
in  a  decade,  if  not  cut  back, 
up  the  annual  cost  of  Government 
1  Ullon. 

ifajorlty  leader's  candor  was  not  rel- 

most  Democrats,  particularly  those 

reelection  next  year.     Thirty-three 

Senators    and    293    Democratic 

,  who  will  be  campaigning  in 

averse  to  a  program  of  reappraisal 

hey  rushed  to  passage  or  a  study  of 

's  capacity  to  pay  for  them.    They 

]  olitical  benefit  in  the  disclosure  of 

deficiencies,  diplomatically  labeled 

rAugh  edges,  extensions,  overlaps,  and 

1  lings"  by  Makstikld. 

]  Lave  been  deploring  all  session  the 

in  which  Great  Society  legislation 

enacted,"  remarked  Representative 

R.  liADtD,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of 

GOP   conference.     "Time    after 

were  Jammed  to  passage  amid 

agreement  on   both   sides   that 

blatant  deficiencies.    Every- 

sacrificed  for  speed  under  the  lash 

presidential  whip. 

the  majority  leader  sees  the  needs 

up   the   deficiencies   in   these 

Rafted  measiures.    He  wants  Congress 

programs  'returned  to  the  right 

It's  too  bad  that  CX>ngress  wasn't 

time  enough  to  put  them  on  the 

in  the  first  place." 
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HANDOLPH.    Mr.  President.  Cor- 

Works  Is  nationally  known  as 

acturer  of  a  wide  range  of  attrac- 

useful  consumer  items.    House- 

every  State  are  familiar  with 

Ware  as  a  quality  product  In  the 

x}oking  utensils. 

Virginians  are  gratified  that  this 
and  successful  company  has 
remarkable   expansion   in   our 
\t  present.  Coming  operates  four 
n  West  Virginia:   Martinsburg, 
Paden   City,    and   Buck- 
More    than    1,500    different 
are    made    in    the    facilities 
in  the  Mountain  State,  and  ap- 
1,500  of  our  citizens  are  em- 
the  Coming  complex. 

Vf^ednesday,  October  6,  the  board  of 
of  Coming  Glass  Works  con- 
board  meeting  at  the  Martins- 
This  was  only  the  second 
the  company's  history  that  such 
S  has  been  held  outside  of  New 
y. 


The  previous  evening,  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  dinner 
meeting  which  marked  the  5th  anni- 
versary of  Coming's  Martinsburg  plant, 
and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
pany's consumer  products  division.  Also 
present  on  this  occasion  were:  Hon. 
Hulett  C.  Smith,  Governor  of  West 
Virginia;  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd; 
Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers,  and 
numerous  State  and  community  leaders. 
Among  Coming  official  were:  Amory 
Houghton,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board; 
William  C.  Decker,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee;  R.  Lee  Waterman, 
president;  Frederick  H.  Knight,  secre- 
tary and  corporate  counsel;  Thomas 
Waaland,  treasurer;  and,  Robert  W.  Pos- 
ter, controller. 

A  highlight  of  the  program  was  the 
creative  and  informative  manner  in 
which  company  officials  explained 
products,  production  methods,  and  de- 
velopmental plans  of  the  Corning  Glass 
Works.  Making  effective  use  of  slides 
and  other  visual  aids,  these  department 
heads  were  able  to  clearly  illustrate  the 
progressive  thinking  which  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  Coming's  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  to  report 
that  the  association  between  West 
Virginia  and  our  citizens  and  the  Corn- 
ing Glass  Works,  has  been  one  which  has 
brought  mutual  benefits,  lasting  friend- 
ships, and  growing  respect.  Our  people 
have  found  this  responsible  firm  a  will- 
ing partner  in  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
region  through  increased  industrial 
capability  and  community  development. 

On  the  other  hand.  Corning  officials 
have  frequently  expressed  to  me  their 
appreciation  for  the  enthusiastic  man- 
ner in  which  their  organization  has  been 
received  in  West  Virginia.  At  each  plant 
location,  they  report.  Coming  has  re- 
ceived an  attitude  of  cooperation,  with 
civic  groups  and  individual  citizens  work- 
ing energetically  to  make  the  installation 
a  success.    That  goal  is  being  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Appendix  at  this 
point,  a  news  story  from  the  October  6, 
1965,  Martinsburg  Journal,  which  reports 
on  the  recent  board  meeting  conducted 
by  the  officers  of  Coming  Glass  Works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

CoENiNG  Glass  Head  Lauds  Martinsbueg 

Coming  Glass  Works  Is  still  congratulating 
itself  for  its  decision  to  build  a  plant  In  Mar- 
tinsburg In  1960,  the  company's  chief  execu- 
tive officer  said  here  last  night. 

Amory  Houghton.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  said  Comings  experience  in  Martins- 
burg has  been  "very  pleasant  and  profitable." 
He  added:  "We  were  happy  then,  and  we  are 
happy  now;  we  had  opportxmity  then,  and 
we  have  opportunity  now." 

He  spoke  a*  a  dinner  at  the  Marttnsbiirg 
Country  Club  attended  by  Coming's  board 
of  directors  and  a  group  of  State  and  com- 
munity representatives.  Among  the  guests 
were  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  Senator  Robert  C.  Bted,  and  Rep- 
resentative Hablet  O.  Staggers. 

The  dinner  marked  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Martinsburg  plant,  as  well  as  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  company's  constuner 
products  division,  of  which  the  local  plant 
is  an  operating  unit. 

Today  the  Corning  directors  held  a  regular 
board  meeting  at  the  plant — the  second  time 


in  the  company's  history  that  a  board  meet- 
ing has  been  held  outside  New  York  city 

In  his  remarks,  Houghton  traced  the 
growth  of  the  Martinsburg  plant  over  the  last 
6  years.  He  said  the  plant's  product  line  ha< 
grown  from  four  products  in  1960  to  46  differ- 
ent  products  today — products  that  ai« 
shipped  throughout  the  United  States  and 
to  36  foreign  coimtries.  He  added  that  the 
plant's  Corning  Ware  line  is  being  Introduced 
abroad  at  the  rate  of  one  new  coiuitry  ever; 
90  days. 

In  addition,  Houghton  said.  In  the  last  S 
years  plant  sales  have  more  than  doubled, 
employment  has  increased  by  more  than  60 
percent,  and  the  plant  Itself  has  been  en- 
larged by  almost  one-third,  representing  a 
capital  investment  of  more  than  $4,500,000 
in  addition  to  initial  $10  million  expenditure. 
He  congratulated  the  plant  manager,  Robert 
A.  Sanders,  "for  yotjr  leadership  in  helping 
to  make  this  growth  possible."  j 

Houghton  also  paid  tribute  to  Governor 
Smith  "as  a  man  who  understands  both  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  State." 

The  Governor,  in  brief  remarks,  said  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  "is  proud  and  happy 
Corning  has  had  such  a  fine  experience  in 
this  State."  He  said  the  company  "has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  State  by 
being  a  good  citizen." 

In  addition  to  its  Martinsburg  plant,  Com- 
ing has  West  Virginia  facilities  at  Parkers- 
burg,  Paden  City,  and  Buckhannon.  In  total, 
the  company  produces  more  than  1,500  differ- 
ent products  in  West  Virginia. 

Martinsburg  Mayor  J.  Bernard  Hutzler  also 
spoke,  extending  a  welcome  to  the  Corning 
board  of  directors  on  behalf  of  the  city. 

The  mayor  congratulated  the  company  for 
the  caliber  of  people  it  has  placed  in  its  local 
plant.  "These  people  not  only  have  done  a 
good  Job  for  the  plant  and  company,"  he 
said,  "but  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  social,  education,  literary,  and  sports  life 
of  the  commiinity.  They  have  made  them- 
selves a  part  of  our  city." 

Toastmaster  for  the  dinner  was  James  H. 
Bierer,  a  Corning  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  its  consumer  products  division. 

He  said  that  the  Martinsburg  plant's  suc- 
cess "in  large  measure  can  be  traced  to  the 
help  that  you  people  and  your  neighbors 
have  so  generously  given." 

Bierer  added : 

"The  people  of  Martinsbiirg  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  who  have  come  to  work  at  the 
Martinsburg  plant  are  responsible  and  dedi- 
cated people  and  the  results  of  their  labors 
manifest  themselves  in  an  efficient  manu- 
facturing facility  and  in  a  dynamic  product 
line  now  to  be  found  in  60,000  retail  stores 
and  41  million  American  homes." 

He  then  concluded: 

"This  friendly  town  of  Martinsburg  has 
more  than  lived  up  to  the  promises  that  were 
made  to  us  in  1959.  You  have  made  us  feel 
at  home  here." 

Following  the  board  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, the  Corning  directors  to\u-ed  the  Mar- 
tinsburg plant,  and  then  went  on  to  the  com- 
pany's plant  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  for  a  tour  of 
that  plant.  They  were  scheduled  to  depart 
by  air  later  this  afternoon. 


Qctober  7,  1965 
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Traffic  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or  CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7. 1965 

Mr.   DYAL.    Mr.   Speaker,  the   89th 
Congress  has  been  involved  in  a  continu- 


ing study  affecting  the  course  of  traffic 
ilety  and  by  introduction  of  resolutions 
Sncem  has  been  expressed  regarding 
this  growing  problem. 

]to  my  congressional  district.  I  am 
-leased  to  note  that  under  the  auspices 
Ke  Apple  valley  Lions  Club  of  our  Hi- 
nUert  area  in  San  Bernardino  County, 
cS  and  the  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol something  specinc  has  been  done  to 
create  both  an  awareness  of  the  problem 
and  actual  accomplidunent  of  specific 
training  to  aid  the  driving  public.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Hi-Desert  Safety  Clinic. 

This  traffic  saiety  clinic  is  the  first  of 
Its  kind  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  in  its  operation,  unique  in  the  field 
of  traffic  safety.  The  clinic  promoted 
awareness  by  all  drivers  of  the  need  for 
safe  driving,  understanding  of  traffic 
laws,  and  a  long  overdue  appreciation 
for  the  mechanically  safe  vehicle.  Of 
ptuticular  interest  to  me  was  the  rather 
large  attendance  of  teenage  drivers  as 
participants  In  the  clinic.  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  those  enrolled  In  the  clinic 
who  participated  In  the  autogymkhana 
were  under  20  years  of  age. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  this  re- 
markable clinic  is  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Lions  International  to  the  worth- 
while efforts  and  success  of  their  member 
club  of  my  district,  and  since  there  are 
State  highway  patrols  throughout  our 
Nation  I  encourage  others  to  copy  the 
fine  venture  the  Lions  have  made  in  the 
Apple  Valley-Hi-Desert  area.  Traffic 
safety  is  a  national  problem  and  a  traffic 
safety  clinic  like  this  one  multiplied 
throughout  the  Nation  could  do  much  to 
prevent  the  mounting  death  and  damage 
rates.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

Colorado  Football's  Galloping  Disaster 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  football  season  is  in  full  swing, 
it  might  well  be  appropriate  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  delightful  article  which  appears 
In  the  October  1965,  issue  of  Harpers 
magazine.  Subtitled  "Memoirs  of  a  Big- 
time  Coach,"  the  article  is  authored  by 
Dr.  William  E.  (Bud)  Davis,  the  newly 
appointed  president  of  Idaho  State  Uni- 
versity in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Dr.  Davis  reviews  his  chaotic  year  as 
head  coach  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
In  a  most  refreshing  way.  He  titles  his 
experience,  "Colorado  Football's  Gallop- 
ing Disaster."  Anyone  reading  the  ar- 
ticle will  at  once  surmise  that,  although 
nearly  everyone  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  may  have  been  mad  at  Davis 
before  the  season  had  ended,  they 
could  not  have  stayed  mad  at  him  very 
long.  The  qualities  Dr.  Davis  dl^lays  In 
writing  this  article  augur  well  for  hla 
success  In  the  important  new  position  he 
has  assumed. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
witty  memoir  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
theRECoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Colorado  Football's  Galloping  Disaster— 
Memoirs  or  a  Biotime  Coach 
(By  Bud  Davis) 
I  believe  I  might  be  the  first  coach  in  the 
history  of  Intercollegiate  football  to  be  hung 
in  effigy  before  he  got  the  Job.     Bonfires, 
student  ralUes,  and  protest  meetings  of  the 
football  squad  accompanied  the  news  of  my 
appointment  as  head  football  coach  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  back  In  the  spring  of 
1962.     Overnight  I  had  graduated  from  the 
tranquil  life  of  a  university  alumni  director 
Into  an  arena  where  only  the  winners  survive. 
Truly  I  was  an  imknown  quantity,  accus- 
tomed to  obscurity. 

I  had  first  set  foot  on  a  college  gridiron 
some  16  years  earlier.  Joining  an  eager  group 
of  athletes  for  spring  football  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  It  was  Dal  Ward's  first  year 
as  head  coach  at  CU,  and  every  former  high 
school  football  star  with  the  dream  of  mak- 
ing the  varsity  turned  out  with  high  aspira- 
tions. It  was  an  indication  of  things  to  come 
that  of  the  13  teams  organized  that  first 
week,  I  was  on  the  13th. 

I  remember  my  first  interview  with  Coach 
Ward.  Frustrated  that  the  full  potential  of 
my  145  pounds  of  dynamite  and  enthusiasm 
was  going  unnoticed,  I  cornered  him  one  day 
after  practice. 

"Coach  Ward,"  I  said  with  dignity,  I  m 
not  sure  whether  I  should  be  playing  fullback 
or  quarterback." 

He  looked  me  up  and  down  critically  before 
replying,  "Frankly,  I  dont  think  it  makes  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  difference." 

I  finally  ended  up  as  a  T-formatlon  quar- 
terback. That  was  fine,  except  for  the  fact 
that  Colorado  was  running  a  single  wing. 
For  3  years  I  quarterbacked  the  scouting 
team.  One  week  I  would  be  the  Kansas  quar- 
terback, the  next  week  the  Missouri  quarter- 
back, then  the  Iowa  State  quarterback,  and 
so  on  through  the  season.  Every  year  I  ran 
10  different  offenses,  but  never  our  own. 
Once  in  a  while,  however,  I  did  get  Into  a 
game.  The  coach  employed  a  standing  rule 
for  using  me  at  crucial  times.  Whenever  we 
got  50  points  ahead  or  50  points  behind,  he 
called  on  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  action  as  a 
varsity  player.  We  were  playing  Kansas  State 
at  homecoming  in  1948,  and  things  were 
going  well.  In  the  fourth  quarter  we  were 
enjoying  a  51-point  lead,  and  Coach  Ward 
was  clearing  the  bench.  As  players  would 
come  out  of  the  game,  he  would  have  them 
move  to  the  south  end  of  the  bench.  PlnaUy 
I  was  sitting  all  alone  on  the  north  end, 
wondering  when  I  would  get  my  chance. 
With  51  seconds  on  the  clock.  Ward  walked 
up,  looked  at  me,  studied  the  scoreboard 
clock,  shook  hlB  head,  and  started  to  move 
away. 

At  that  moment  my  fraternity  brothers 
up  in  the  stands  began  chanting  "We  want 
Davis.  We  want  Davis."  Since  there  was 
a  time-out  on  the  field  and  the  crowd  had 
long  since  been  lulled  Into  Indifference  by 
the  one-sided  score,  the  idea  suddenly  ap- 
pealed to  the  whole  stadium.  Soon  the  place 
was  roaring  with  the  plea,  "We  want  Davis. 
We  want  Davis."  They  had  no  idea  who  Davis 
was,  but  they  wanted  him  very  badly.  ( Years 
later,  when  I  was  head  coach  at  Colorado,  the 
crowd  took  up  the  same  chant,  but  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.) 

All  of  this  yelling  obviously  embarrassed 
Coach  Ward.  He  turned  to  me  again,  studied 
the  scoreboard  and  the  clock  once  more,  and 
said,  "Okay,  Davis,  get  In  there  as  defensive 


halfback.    We've  got  61  seconds  to  play.   For 
God's  sake — dont  blow  our  lead." 

I  dashed  cmto  the  field.  Then  I  went 
back  and  got  my  helmet.  As  I  was  adjust- 
ing my  rh<n  strap,  a  Kansas  State  badcran 
arotind  the  end  for  40  yards.  I  bent  down  to 
pull  up  my  socks,  and  they  completed  a  pass 
Into  my  territory.  I  looked  over  to  see  how 
the  coach  was  taking  aU  this,  and  they  com- 
pleted another  pass  for  a  touchdown.  That 
ended  my  playing  career  at  Colorado. 

"GET  YOUKSELT  A  TEAM" 

In  the  foUowing  years  I  knocked  around 
quite  a  bit,  serving  in  the  Marines  and  teach- 
ing English  and  coaching  football  at  various 
high  schools  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
Finally,  in  1960, 1  returned  to  my  alma  mater 
as   director   of   alumni   relations.     In   some 
ways  this  beat  coaching.     At  a  crucial  mo- 
ment in  a  big  game  when  It  came  time  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  kick  on  third  down, 
I   could   always  poU   the  alumni,   a   group 
blessed   with   perfect   20-20   hindsight.     In 
fact,  I  was  so  adept  at  this  hindsight  that 
when   a  vacancy  suddenly  occurred   In  the 
head  coaching  position,  It  seemed  a  logical 
choice  to  apF>olnt  an  aJimanl  director  to  the 
Job.    Some  people  reasoned  that  alumni  and 
their  directors  had  had  so  much  to  say  about 
the  football  team  for  so  many  years  that 
It  was  time  someone  gave  them  the  ultimate 
responsibiUty — a  kind  of  poetic  Justice. 

Thus,  amidst  the  tensions  of  the  preced- 
ing head  coach's  dismissal  after  a  champion- 
ship season  and  a  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  Investigation,  I  became  the 
University  of  Colorado's  16th  football  coach. 
The  team  captain,  upon  being  Informed'-crf 
my  appointment,  told  the  papers,  "You've 
got  yourself  a  coach,  now  get  yoxirself  a 
team."  I  was  given  a  1-year  appointment. 
At  the  time  I  thought  about  asking  for  a 
definite  contract  covering  a  longer  period, 
then  remembered  the  case  of  the  coach  who 
Insisted  upon  and  got  a  lifetime  contract. 
After  two  miserable  seasons,  the  president  of 
his  university  called  him  In  and  said,  "I 
now  officially  pronounce  you  dead."  Also.  I 
rationalized  that  history  favored  my  future. 
In  71  years  of  Intercollegiate  football,  Colo- 
rado had  never  fired  a  losing  coach. 

In  this  predicament,  I  began  casting  alX)Ut 
for  someone  who  had  had  experience  In  col- 
lege coaching,  and  managed  to  persuade  my 
former  coach,  Dal  Ward,  to  return  as  my 
assistant.  Ward  had  been  ousted  from  the 
head  coaching  Job  at  Colorado  in  1958  after 
an  11 -year  tenure  in  which  he  complied  a 
winning  percentage  of  over  600.  The  emo- 
tional clrc\imstances  of  his  dismissal  seemed 
to  have  focused  upon  his  practice  of  kick- 
ing on  third  down.  He  promised  to  return 
only  on  the  condition  I  assume  the  respon- 
sibUlty  for  punting  on  third  down.  I  told 
him  that  with  my  offense,  I  didn't  think  we 
would  ever  need  to  punt.  He  replied  that 
with  my  offense  we  had  better  have  multiple 
punt  formations. 

Dal  also  gave  me  some  good  advice  about 
handling  alumni.  He  quoted  Herman  Hick- 
man of  Tennessee  and  Yale:  "Dont  lose  all 
the  time— that  makes  them  angry.  Just  win 
often  enough  to  keep  them  sullen,  but  not 
mutinous." 

Meanwhile,  we  were  losing  players  faster 
than  we  could  coach  them.  Several  players 
were  declared  Ineligible  following  the  NCAA 
and  Big  Eight  Conference  meetings,  and  aca- 
demic Ineligibilities  took  another  heavy  toU 
later.  Each  night  I  anxiously  read  the  news- 
papers to  see  whom  we  were  losing  next;  be- 
tween spring  practice  and  our  first  game  we 
lost  35  key  players.  Newspapers  stopped  re- 
ferring to  us  as  "The  Golden  Buffaloes"  and 
substituted  "The  Vanishing  Herd."  When 
signing  the  contract  for  a  weekly  TV  pro- 
gram that  fall,  I  started  to  name  it  "Where's 
My  Line?" 
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Aa  W4  prepared  for  the  opening  game 
against  Jtab,  a  nonconference  opponent,  I 
knew  we  were  In  for  a  long  season.  When  we 
boarded  the  plane  tor  Salt  Lake  City,  we  had 
three  Ju;  ilors  and  three  seniors  on  the  squad, 
and  onl3  two  of  the  latter  shaved.  Tlie  rest 
were  sop  iiomores  who  had  never  heard  a  shot 
fired  In  wger  In  the  college  wars.  For  that 
matter,  neither  had  I.  In  the  pregame 
drill,  I  was  acutely  sensitive  of  the 
when  our  center  bent  down  to  snap 
he  was  thinner  through  the  should- 
our  quarterback  was  broad  across 
We  dropped  the  Utah  game  37  to 
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nfeeting  on  Sunday  morning  I  tried  to 
a    dejected    staff,    saying,    "Don't 
nie  university  administration  is  be- 
all  the  way."     To  which  one  of  the 
coaches  replied.  "So  were  the  Utah 
receivers." 
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fqllowlng  week  we  appeared  before  the 

for  the  first  time  when  Kansas 

to  Boulder.    We  scored  early  and 

a  9  to  0  lead.    Sarly  In  the  fourth 

)ur  only  center  got  hurt,  so  we  moved 

major  to  this  key  position.    His 

was  excellent,  but  his  snaps  to 

left  something  to  be  desired.    In 

nlzlng    final    period,    we    had    four 

Dal  Ward,  who  by  this  time 

philosopher,  mused.  "Some  teams 

of  trouble.    We  punt  into  trouble." 

became  one  long  goal-line  stand, 

'  rlth  Kansas  State  1  foot  away  from 

and  for  1  week  we  were  leading  the 

standings — undefeated,    untied. 

upon, 
the    road    for    3  long  weekends 
against  Kansas,  Oklahoma  State, 
State.    The  scores  were  so  lopsided 
clear  that  what  had  started  out 
situation  had  begun  to  deteriorate, 
n  57  to  19  drubbing  by  Iowa  State, 
home    to    Boulder.     Standing 
the  drizzling  rain,  waiting  to  meet 
was  my  family.     Little  Becky,  my 
daughter,    greeted    me    with    a 
exclaiming,  "Daddy,  we  won.     We 
felt  obliged  to  tell  her  the  truth- 
had  really  lost.     "Oh,  I  know  that," 
"But  it's  lots  more  fun  to  pre- 
iwon." 

umnl,   however,   had   lost    none  of 

of  humor.     At   a  luncheon   in 

the  emcee  quipped,  "Coach  Davis  is 

No  one  expected  him  to  do 

his  material   this  year — and  he 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.    The 

of  the  schedule  was  behind   us. 

ay   Nebraska,    Oklahoma,    and    Mis- 

that  order. 


retv  rned 


old 
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ONI  CANNON  PER  POINT 


We  ra  Jled  our  forces  for  the  homecoming 
game  ag  tlnst  Nebraska  and  played  a  respect- 
able firs  ;  half,  in  which  we  led  6  to  0.  That 
was  pre  bably  our  biggest  mistake  of  the 
season.  In  the  first  5  minutes  of  the  second 
half  we  had  so  many  casualties  that  our 
Btretche  -bearers  were  exhausted.  We  lost 
31  to  6.  That  was  followed  by  a  humiliating 
62  to  0  loss  to  Oklahoma.  It  was  at  this 
point  tl  lat  the  president  called  me  in  and 
Informe  I  me  that  some  of  the  aliunnl  were 
getting  ;  estless.  Very  politely  but  very  firm- 
ly he  h  inted  that  we  had  better  win  the 
next  ga  oe  or  I  might  be  in  trouble.  "By 
the  waj ,"  he  added,  "whom  are  you  play- 
ing?" 

"Uissduri 


I  replied.    They  were  undefeat- 

tlme  and  nationally  ranked.     We 

get  25  able-bodied  bodies  aboard 

plazie  for  the  trip,  and  when  we  landed 

Coluiiibla  only  23  would  get  off. 

the   full   measure   of   himiiUty 

I  stood  on  a  hostile  sideline 

score  57  to  0  against  us,  while  some 

hi  imecomliig  fans  beseeched  their  team 

"  fern  again,  harder,  harder." 

4  weeks,  we  had  had  more  than 
points   scored   against   us.     Each  time 


Saturday. 


our  opponents  scored,  a  cannon  was  fired. 
Our  coaches  and  players  had  reached  a  stage 
of  shell  shock  when  we  visited  Texas  Tech. 
We  started  the  game  in  typical  fashion  by 
giving  up  an  early  score,  and,  as  was  our 
custom,  anticipated  the  dreaded  report  of 
the  cannon.  I  kept  waiting  for  it  to  go  off, 
and,  hearing  nothing,  glanced  down  at  the 
end  zone  where  the  ROTO  boys  were  furious- 
ly Jerking  at  a  balky  lanyard  on  their  howit- 
zer. As  the  football  was  dropping  into  the 
outstretched  arms  of  our  sophomore  half- 
back, the  cannon  fired.  He  left  the  ground 
about  8  feet  as  the  ball  caromed  off  his 
chest  and  into  the  grasp  of  a  Texas  Tech 
lineman.     Tech  soon  added  another  score. 

Texas  Tech  had  a  tradition  in  which  a 
masked  rider,  the  Red  Raider,  rode  a  black 
stallion  around  the  field  after  every  touch- 
down while  the  crowd  cheered.  With  my 
attention  diverted  by  the  trouble  over  the 
cannon,  I  didn't  see  the  horse  that  second 
time  around.  I  was  probably  the  only  college 
football  coach  ever  run  down  by  a  horse  on 
the  sidelines. 

We  almost  got  back  into  that  ball  game. 
Driving  for  what  might  have  been  the  tying 
touchdown  In  the  fourth  quarter,  we  threw 
a  sideline  pass  from  the  5-yard  line.  A  Texas 
Tech  end  picked  It  off  at  the  goal  line  and 
returned  100  yards  for  what  proved  to  be 
the  winning  touchdown. 

On  the  plane  back  to  Colorado  I  asked  our 
quarterback  how  he  had  happened  to  pick 
that  particular  man  to  throw  to.  He  wist- 
fully replied,  "Coach,  he  was  the  only  man 
open."  I  had  heard  this  old  story  before,  but 
had  never  believed  it  until  then. 

We  limped  into  the  final  week  of  a  dis- 
astrovis  season — a  season  which  the  sports- 
writers  dally  reminded  the  public  was  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  Colorado  football. 
The  ballplayers  eagerly  rushed  home  from 
practice  to  read  the  evening  papers  and  find 
out  whether  I  had  been  flred.  or  whether  the 
authorities  would  wait  until  after  the  final 
game  to  announce  the  decision. 

I  vividly  remembered  those  quiet  moments 
before  we  went  out  to  play  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  There  was  an  awful  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  steady  dripping  of  a  leaky 
faucet.  As  the  trainer  passed  among  the 
players  handing  out  chewing  gum  and  daub- 
ing their  cheeks  with  burnt  cork,  they  were 
remote,  almost  grim. 

I  was  all  choked  up  as  I  launched  Into  my 
final  speech  to  that  squad.  "Lads,"  I  said, 
"if  you  beat  the  Air  Force  today.  I'll  resign 
after  the  game." 

They  went  out  and  fought  like  hell.  The 
final  score  was  Colorado  34,  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy 10. 

But  the  memory  of  that  season  continues 
to  haunt  me.  I  still  wake  up  nights  hearing 
not  the  solid  sound  of  toe  against  leather 
as  a  punter  gets  off  a  high  spiral,  but  the 
double  thud  of  toe  hitting  leather  hitting 
opponent,  followed  by  the  vision  of  22  play- 
ers chasing  the  ball  toward  my  gofU  line. 

Happily,  the  story  has  a  himiane,  if  not  a 
dramatic,  ending.  I  did  get  out  of  town  and 
coaching  alive.  I  moved  to  Wyoming.  To- 
day, whenever  a  sports  fan  asks  me  why  I 
left  my  native  Colorado.  I  reply,  "I  Just  got 
tired  of  hanging  around." 


Untimely  Death  of  Robert  P.  Mahon,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or   TENNESSfiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
west  Tennessee  were  certainly  saddened 


by  the  sudden  death  last  week  of  Robert 
P.  Mahon,  Jr.,  the  editor  of  the  Jackson 
Sun  of  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Mahon  was  bom  in  Humboldt, 
Tenn..  on  September  29,  1896,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  P.  and  Kate  Savage 
Mahon. 

He  has  certainly  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  all  of  us  and  we  feel  by  his 
coming  our  way  that  our  section  was  a 
better  place  In  which  to  live. 

There  appeared  an  outstanding  edito- 
rial in  the  Jackson  Sun  on  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965.  which  describes  the  won- 
derful life  of  Robert  P.  Mahon,  Jr.  It 
Is  so  outstanding  that  I  thought  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Loyalty  and  Dedication  Guided  EDin>Rs 
Lite 

Loyalty  and  dedication  were  more  than 
mere  words  In  the  life  of  Robert  P.  Mahon. 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Jackson  Sun.  They  were 
the  stars  by  which  he  grulded  his  course. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  duty,  to  his  section,  to 
his  State  and  to  his  Nation.  He  was  loyal 
to  the  company  for  which  he  worked,  and  he 
was  loyal  to  his  coworkers,  including  his 
subordinates. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  family,  and  he  was 
loyal  to  his  God. 

Those  who  knew  him  as  a  teacher,  whether 
at  Jackson  High  School  or  In  the  Sunday 
school  class  at  First  Baptist  Church  which 
bears  his  name,  knew  his  dedication. 

This  dedication  would  allow  him  to  do  no 
less  than  constantly  search  for  the  truth 
and  constantly  work  to  bring  out  the  best 
in  each  Individual. 

And  this  dedication  was  a  part  of  his  work 
as  a  newspaperman,  both  as  editor  and  in 
the  other  iXMts  he  held  during  more  than 
two  decades.  Never  would  he  settle  for  less 
than  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 

His  beliefs  as  a  newspaperman  were  set 
forth  In  a  recent  editorial  which  he  wrote  to 
detail  the  obligations  of  a  newspaper  to  its 
readers. 

Opinions,  he  wrote,  must  be  reserved  for 
the  editorial  pages.  News  columns  are  for 
the  facts — all  the  facts  that  bear  on  a  story. 
Never  must  a  newsman  allow  himself  to  pre- 
sent only  those  facts  which  tend  to  support 
his  own  opinions. 

Bob  Mahon  knew  that  the  hope  of  the 
world  is  our  republican  form  of  government. 
Representatives  who  write  our  laws,  as  well 
as  those  who  enforce  them,  must  be  chosen 
by  a  fully  informed  electorate.  Otherwise 
the  government  must  become  a  mere  sham 
and  the  forces  of  self-interest,  whether  they 
be  of  the  far  left  or  the  far  right,  will  march, 
the  world  toward  destruction. 

The  mission  of  the  newspaper,  he  was  con- 
vinced, is  to  keep  the  electorate  Informed. 
He  never  relaxed  in  his  efforts  to  see  that 
this  mission  was  carried  out. 

His  background  ideally  suited  him  for 
this  mission.  His  father  and  mother.  Dr. 
Robert  P.  and  Kate  Savage  Mahon.  were 
members  of  families  which  had  helped  to 
build  this  State  and  Nation. 

Dr.  Mahon  was  a  Baptist  missionary  who 
gave  up  the  familiar  surroimdlngs  of  Hum- 
boldt and  west  Tennessee  when  young  Bob 
was  2  to  take  his  family  and  his  work  into 
Mexico. 

Although  it  took  other  forms,  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  was  always  a  part  of  Bob  Ma- 
hon's  life. 

After  graduation  iTom.  Union  University  in 
1017,  he  volunteered  for  the  Army  and  served 
during  the  remainder  of  World  War  I. 

He  tatight  hundreds  of  young  people  at 
Jackson  High  School,  and  the  things  they 
carried  from  his  claMro(»n  were  far  more 
than  Just  the  mathematics  and  Spanish 
which  were  the  official  subject  matter. 
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And  he  was  a  leader  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Bob  Mahon  had  lUs  own  firm  convictions, 
and  he  was  never  hesitant  about  voicing 
them.  But  when  others,  including  his  sub- 
ordinates, had  suggestions,  he  was  always 
ready  to  give  them  a  full  hearing  and  accept 
what  was  good. 

He  also  believed  in  the  adage.  "There's  no 
limit  to  what  can  be  accomplished  when  you 
dont  care  who  gets  the  credit." 

When  necessary,  he  could  effectively  use 
the  editorial  "voice"  of  the  Jackson  Sun  to 
point  the  way  or  to  support  a  project  for 
the  betterment  of  all.  But  he  also  epent 
long  hours  and  traveled  many  miles  to  sup- 
port projects  and  advances  when  he  knew 
the  general  public  would  never  know  of  nor 
credit  his  work. 

His  missionary  father  would  have  been 
proud  of  him. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Bob  Mahon 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  "old  school."  He 
knew  how  to  say  "please"  and  he  knew  how 
to  say  "thank  you."  And  no  honest  person, 
in  high  position  or  low,  saw  any  other  face 
m  him  but  courtesy  and  respect. 

He  carried  his  full  share  of  the  burden  of 
work  through  his  last  day  on  earth,  and 
this  is  how  he  would  have  wanted  It.  And 
his  last  words  on  his  final  day  at  work  to 
one  of  his  coworkers  were,  "See  you  tomor- 
row, God  willing." 

To  his  memory,  we  can  only  say:  We  will 
do  our  best  to  carry  forward  your  Ideals. 
And,  God  willing,  your  loyalty  and  dedica- 
tion will  be  remembered. 


Blacklisting  Ships  That  Supply  Our 
Enemy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  long  past  due  to  call  a  halt  to  shipping 
activities  which  carry  needed  materials 
to  our  enemies  and  at  thj  same  time  use 
our  ports  to  load  their  cargoes. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mari- 
time Trades  Department,  APT*-CIO, 
makes  sense,  and  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
curt  with  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Buf- 
falo Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  ap- 
plauding this  action. 

The  October  1  editorial  follows: 
Blacklisting  Ships  That  Supplt  Our  Enemt 

While  there  may  be  those  who  disagree  with 
some  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
country's  maritime  unions,  there  are  few  who 
will  take  Issue  with  the  latest  stand  of  this 
labor  organization.  The  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFIr-CIO  adopted  at  Its 
executive  meeting  a  resolution  which  calls 
for  the  blacklisting  of  any  free  world  vessel 
trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

The  organization,  which  represents  32 
affiliated  national  unions  and  a  total  of  5 
million  maritime  workers,  stated  flatly  that 
there  Is  "no  Justification  for  failure  to  take 
economic  action  designed  to  jMrevent  the  flow 
of  materials  to  the  Vletcong."  The  resolu- 
tion certainly  makes  sense  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  want  to  see  the  quickest  pos- 
sible termination  of  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  shoved  back  where 
they  belong  so  they  can  no  longer  prey  on 
their  neighbors. 

Vessel  owners  who  find  it  profitable  to 
supply  otir  enmnies  and  at  the  same  time 


pick  up  cargoes  in  American  porta  are  oarry- 
Inc  water  on  both  shoulders.  They  want  to 
remain  our  friends  but  at  the  same  time  pick 
up  the  profit  that  comes  from  carrying 
needed  supplies  to  our  enemies.  The  pro- 
posed blacklisting,  if  it  oould  be  effected, 
would  soon  cause  such  slilpping  interests 
to  make  up  their  minds  which  friends  they 
wanted  to  deal  with.  If  they  prefer  North 
Vietnam,  that's  their  btislness.  They  Just 
won't  be  able  to  load  cargoes  In  American 
ports.     Certainly  that's  a  fair  choice. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LXXII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pulp  and  prnper  industry  is 
undergoing  a  tremendous  growth  in  the 
country  today,  and  this  growth  is  dis- 
played in  full  force  in  Alabama. 

Some  of  the  facts  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  material  which  Is  part  of  the 
total  picture  of  the  industrial  strength  in 
Alabama: 

YoTT  Take  a  Trek  and  Add  Water 

No.  1  In  the  South  in  pulpwood  production 
is  the  withln-reach  goal  of  Alabama,  already 
second  In  that  field,  third  In  lumber  output 
and  first  In  Southern  pine  pole  and  piling. 

Pulpwood  is  the  basis  of  the  paper  and 
paperboard  Industry.  If  you  have  the  trees — 
and  keep  planting  them — and  the  water, 
you're  In  business. 

Alabama  has  both  and  Is  In  the  paper  and 
pulp  business  In  the  greatest  sort  of  way. 
The  Industry  Is  not  a  brand  new  thing  for 
the  State,  for  enterprising  business  men  saw 
and  employed  the  potential  many  years  ago. 
But  It  has  been  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  onrush  of  pulp  and  paper  has  skyrocketed 
as  a  member  of  Alabama's  Industrial  com- 
munity. 

Pulpwood  production  In  the  State  has 
Increased  from  a  modest  768,000  cords  in 
1946  to  the  current  level  In  excess  of  3,400,000. 
And  that  figure  is  rising  handsomely.  Mean- 
while, dally  pulping  capacity  of  the  indtistry 
has  moved  toward  the  6,000-ton  level. 

In  the  MobUe  industrial  complex,  an  early 
comer  to  the  State,  International  Paper, 
and  Its  multlproducts  neighbor,  Scott  Paper, 
both  provide  whopping  payrolls,  are  using 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  State's  raw 
materials. 

Only  in  production  since  last  year  Is  Allied 
Paper  Corp.'s  bleached  pulp  mill  at  Jackson 
on  the  Tomblgbee,  a  $20-mllUon  Investment. 
Upstate  at  Prattvllle,  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper 
Corp.  Is  well  along  in  construction  of  its  $45 
million  pulp  and  paper  mill  on  the  Alabama, 
is  scheduled  for  operation  by  next  year.  This 
Is  the  paper  industry's  first  location  on  the 
Alabama.  But  only  a  forerunner  of  many 
others. 

Georgia  Kraft  Is  building  a  $46-mllllon 
Installation  on  the  Chattahoochee  at  Cbt- 
tonton,  also  expects  to  have  wheels  turning 
by  1966.  Hammermlll  Paper  has  a  $30-mll- 
llon  bleached  pulp  mill  rising  near  Selma  on 
the  Alabama,  sets  its  original  sights  on  a 
400-ton  dally  production  fig^ure. 

To  meet  the  growing  and  changing  needs, 
present  and  long  term,  of  Southern  news- 
papers, Kimberly-Clark  Corp.'s  big  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Division  operation  at  Ooosa 
Pines  is  adding  additional  equipment,  will 
step  up  its  annual  output*of  newsprint  from 
275,000  to  425,000  tOhB. 


Negotiations  are  underway  which  could 
bring  several  other  pulp  and  i>aper  enter- 
prises Into  Alabama  this  year. 

A  predicted  population  by  the  year  2000  of 
350  million  Americans  will  triple  tha  demand 
for  pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard.  The  south- 
ern segment  of  the  Industry,  with  Alabama 
as  its  mainstay,  will  play  a  leading  role  In 
meeting  the  demand.  »  ■ 


Old  Noh-e  Dame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   XLLINOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  struggle  through  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  congressional  session,  we  must 
with  candor  recognize  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  being  legitimately  diverted  by 
the  world  series  and  a  spectacular  foot- 
ball season. 

During  any  football  season  one  of  the 
collegiate  teams  which  attracts  consist- 
ent attention  due  to  its  traditional  great- 
ness is  the  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  present  coach  of  the  Fighting  Irish 
is  himself  a  most  colorful  and  successful 
individual.  The  Hairenik  Weekly,  pub- 
lication of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary 
Federation  of  North  America,  very  ap- 
propriately salutes  Coach  Ara  Parseghlan 
in  its  issue  of  Thursday,  September  30: 
Old  Notre  Dame 

Old  Notre  Dame's  1965  football  aggrega- 
tion entered  the  sitting  room  of  most  every 
American  home  last  Saturday,  and  what  we 
saw  was  an  awesome  display  of  precision  foot- 
ball played  by  a  group  of  young  collegians 
drilled  into  a  team  by  Coach  Ara  Parseghlan. 
an  Armenian -from  Akron  who  coaches  the 
Irish  from  South  Bend. 

We're  wishing  Ara  and  the  Irish  the  best 
of  luck  this  year,  and  from  the  reports  reach- 
ing us,  the  Subway  Alumni  of  Notre  Dame 
have  had  350,000  people  added  to  its  body. 
Win  or  lose,  old  Notre  Dame  has  beoom«  the 
"alma  mater"  of  most  every  Armenian 
American,  simply  because  one  of  them,  a 
gritty,  inspired  young  man,  has  taken  over 
a  loser  with  a  winning  tradition  and  has  done 
what  few  people  can  do — resurrect  past  glor^ 
in  the  twilight  of  a  hopelessness  which  had 
Notre  Dame's  administration  actually  talk- 
ing about  giving  up  football.  Parseghlan 
has  pumped  new  blood  into  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  collegiate  game  of  football  Is  better  off 
for  It. 

What  our  sports  pecans  cannot  under- 
stand however,  Is  that  what  Ara  Is  doing  for 
the  Irish  Is  old  hat  with  Armenians.  We've 
been  playing  the  Phoenix  ever  since  the  Ar- 
mens  conquered  Urartu,  coming  back 
stronger  than  ever.  Just  as  we  have  come 
back  extraordinary  from  the  terrible  blood- 
lettings of  1915-18.  We  thrive  on  adversity; 
the  desert  becomes  em  oasis  under  our  min- 
istration. If  this  Is  self-praise  so  let  It  be. 
Some  one  ought  to  cite  what  Is  history,  what 
is  a  characteristic  of  a  people  who  produce  a 
person  like  Ara  Parseghlan  who  put  his  ca- 
reer on  the  line  when  he  took  over  the  bad 
situation  at  Notre  Dame,  and  gave  back  to 
this  country  something  It  had  beg^un  to 
miss — a  cheer  tor  old  Notre  Dame. 

It  Is  perhaps  even  as  much  a  story  that 
four,  yes  four,  young  men  of  Armenian  par- 
entage today  are  American  collegiate  football 
coaches.  With  Parseghlan.  there  are  of 
course  Alex  Agaae,  of  Northweetem  Unlver- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

TON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   mm    TORK 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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plane  of  the  P<^>e's  petition 
lo<»ned  so  high   above   that   on 
transactions  of  the  world  custom- 
place  that  many  citizens  m\ist 
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be  the  level  of  all  International 
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might  be  If  secular  affairs  were  governed  in 
this  generous  spirit. 

The  wish  is  right  and  the  despair  is  wrong. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  goodness  in  man's  na- 
ture will  assert  its  governance  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  We  need  to  believe  the 
hopeful  words  of  Parrlngton:  "With  ebbing 
faith  men  may  deny  their  divine  nature, 
but  the  divinity  Is  not  destroyed;  the  music 
of  the  indwelling  Godhood  murmurs  in  the 
shell  'til  the  tide  returns  to  flood  it  again." 

What  we  heard  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  on  Monday  was  the  murmur  of 
that  far-off  tide  presaging  that  sure  though 
distant  day  when  men  will  live  in  the  peace 
and  brotherhood  for  which  the  Pope  made 
his  earnest  plea. 


Third  Anniversary  of  Uganda's 
I  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  October  9, 1965,  Uganda  celebrates  the 
third  anniversary  of  independence.  This 
beautiful  country  in  East  Africa,  whose 
southern  boundary  is  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Victoria,  whose  territory  includes 
the  fabled  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and 
whose  cofifee  we  drink  here  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  making  steady  and  Im- 
pressive progress  in  developing  and  build- 
ing a  national  state  and  a  strong 
economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  enter  into  the  Record 
my  congratulations  to  President  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mutesa,  Vice  President  William  Na- 
diope,  Prime  Minister  Dr.  A.  Milton 
Obote,  and  especially  to  all  the  people  of 
Uganda  on  this  happy  anniversary. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador of  Uganda,  Dr.  Solomon  B.  Asea, 
at  lunch  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  had 
an  interesting  talk  reviewing  past  ac- 
complishments and  future  hopes.  It  was 
particularly  interesting  for  me  to  hear  of 
the  many  new  projects  which  have  been 
started  by  the  energetic  and  forward 
lo(4dng  government.  We  discussed  plans 
for  moderate  and  reasonable  Industrial 
activity,  we  reviewed  the  great  steps  being 
taken  in  the  field  of  education  and  agri- 
cultural expansion.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  this  young  country  forging  steadily 
ahead. 

All  over  Africa  there  is  an  air  of  prog- 
ress. The  thirst  for  education  in  this 
great  continent  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  manifestations  of  the 
human  desire  for  Improvement  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  The  hard-working 
people  of  Uganda  stand  second  to  none 
in  their  desire  for  progress  and  stable 
democratic  government. 

Uganda  is  a  beautiful  country.  The 
capital  city  of  Kampala,  situated  like  an- 
cient Rome  on  seven  hills,  is  a  pleasant 
and  bustling  city  of  close  to  200,000  citi- 
zens. TTie  countryside  is  green  and  rich, 
dotted  with  small  farms  producing  cot- 
ton, coffee  and  tea.  Not  far  from  Kam- 
pala, situated  close  to  the  shores  of  Lake 


Victoria  where  the  Nile  River  starts  lu 
long  trip  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  the 
modem  city  of  Jinja.  There,  thanks  to 
the  remarkable  Owen  Palls  Dam,  is  a 
growing  and  modem  industrial  complex 
Textile  mills,  a  copper  smelter  and  other 
establishments  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  people" 
Farther  away  are  the  great  national 
parks  teeming  with  elephants,  hippos 
and  the  world-famous  tree-climing  lions 
Modem  roads  span  the  counti-y  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  President 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Uganda  is  moving  rapidly  ahead 
She  Is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  is  represented  on  a  number  of  the 
specialized  agencies  of  that  body.  Her 
diplomats  in  increasing  numbers  are 
making  the  voice  of  Uganda  heard 
around  the  world.  And  so  It  Is  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  that  I  wish  to  record  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  this  progres- 
sive, democratic  nation  on  the  third  an- 
niversary of  Independence. 


Things  Were  Looking  Up  for  Shident 
Robie  Slasher 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  death 
has  a  way  of  dramatizing  the  importance 
of  some  of  the  things  we  do  or  leave  un- 
done. Little  do  we  know  how  far  reach- 
ing our  concerns  for  the  poor  and  under- 
priviliged  can  extend,  and  how  much  sat- 
isfaction can  come  our  way  if  we  do  not 
grow  weary  in  well-doing. 

This  editorial  from  the  September  28 
issue  of  the  Jackson  Herald  speaks  most 
eloquently  of  the  meaning  of  a  manpower 
training  center  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Robie  Slusher  and  to  his  Congressman: 
Things  Were  Looking  Up  for  Student  Robu 
Slusher 

Things  were  looking  up  for  63 -year-old 
Robie  Slusher,  of  Stockdale. 

The  first  half-century  had  not  been  easy 
pickings.  Robie  was  bom  In  McGuffln  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  in  1912  and  had  not  attended  a  day 
of  school  In  his  life.  He  worked  at  odd  Jobs 
until  he  was  inducted  Into  the  Army  in  World 
War  n.  He  was  a  good  soldier  and  served  4>i 
years,  attaining  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant. 

Since  the  war  he  has  worked  as  a  laborer 
in  scrap  yards  and  held  other  miscellaneous 
jobs.  Robie  Is  married  and  has  8  children,  all 
of  whom  are  receiving  conventional  school- 
ing. 

In  February,  Robie  became  a  student  at 
the  Southern  Ohio  Manpower  Training  Cen- 
ter. When  he  entered  the  school  he  could 
not  read  or  write  a  word  except  his  name. 
Robie  was  enrolled  in  the  remedial  education 
class  in  the  building  maintenance  course.  He 
attended  class  3  hours  in  the  morning  In  basic 
education  classes — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  In  the  afternoon,  he  took  train- 
ing In  the  field  of  biilldlng  maintenance — a 
Job  skill. 

Robie  learned  to  read  and  write.  After  12 
weeks,  he  was  able  to  compose  this  follow- 
ing letter  to  Congressman  Walter  Moellex: 


October  7,  1965 
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"DEAR  Sir:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  let  you  know 
we  appreciate  you  being  our  Congressman, 
^d  all  the  things  you  are  doing  for  us.  I 
*1  taking  training  at  Jackson.  Ohio,  at  the 
manpower  training  center.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
oDPortunity  for  people  who  aren't  quaUfied 
for  a  Job.  We  have  good  instructors.  We  are 
grateful  to  aU  of  you  that  helped  get  the 
training  started. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Robie  Slusher." 

This  letter  eventually  reached  the  desk  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  the  letter  "gave  him  a 
heartwarming  insight  into  the  value  of  the 
manpower  training  program." 

Robie  was  proud  of  his  letter  to  the  Con- 
gressman. He  was  proud  to  be  able  to  write 
to  his  family.  He  was  proud  to  be  able  to 
help  his  smaller  children. 

A  new  world  was  opening  for  Robie  Slusher. 
He  continued  his  studies  and  his  training 
at  the  manpower  training  center.  But  It 
ended  this  past  weekend  for  Robie.  He  died 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  to  the  shock 
of  his  family  and  friends  and  fellow  students 
and  instructors  at  the  manpower  training 
center. 

But  we  don't  think  Roble's  training  was 
in  vain.  And  Robie  was  but  one  of  many 
students  In  the  basic  education  classes  at 
the  manpower  center  who  are  showing  tre- 
mendous progress. 

Roble's  Instructor  Art  Jenkins  and  the 
training  center  director  Clarence  Gingerlch 
report  almost  tmbellevable  progress  In  this 
area  and  other  areas  of  fae  training  pro- 
gram. "It  Is  fantastic  In  many  cases  to  see 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  indi- 
viduals," says  Director  Gingerlch. 

Robie  Slusher,  a  man  coming  out  of  a 
shell,  will  be  mourned.  But  the  program  he 
was  part  of  wUl  go  on. 


What  Is  at  Stake  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Qctober  7,  1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Chi'istian 
Science  Monitor  recently  carried  an  edi- 
torial which  I  believe  is  the  clearest  and 
most  coqipelling  argument  for  President 
Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam  that  has 
been  published  to  date.  With  typical  re- 
straint, but  with  incisive  logic — and  the 
facts  to  back  it  up — the  Monitor  has,  in 
my  opinion,  completely  demolished  all 
the  arguments  that  have  been  used 
against  our  Involvement  in  that  wartom 
country.  The  editorial  acknowledges 
the  criticism  of  our  policy,  but  concludes : 

We  believe  the  first  signs  are  now  coming 
from  that  troubled  and  unhappy  land  that 
the  policy  was  right,  even  though  the  end 
desired  may  still  be  far  away.  A  change  In 
mood  is  reported  from  Saigon.  And  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  making  the  point 
that  was  so  needed — that  it  simply  cannot 
and  will  not  be  ejected  from  South  Vietnam 
by  force. 


I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  read 
this  excellent  editorial: 
(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 
25,  1965] 
What  Is  at  Stake  in  Vietnam 

Ambassador    Arthur    Goldberg    told    the 
United   Nations   General   Assembly,  Thurs- 


day, that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  try- 
ing "to  transfw  the  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam into  a  proving  ground  for  their  theories." 
Their  theories,  in  effect,  are  that  "people's 
revolutionary  wars" — In  other  words,  wars 
that  are  likely  to  bring  to  power  Communists 
tributary  to  Peiplng — are  Jvist,  must  be  sup- 
ported, and  will  end  In  victory  for  the  revolu- 
tionaries. 

Chinese  Defense  Minister  Lin  Plao  wrote 
the  other  day:  "The  spiritual  atom  bomb  that 
the  revolutionary  people  possess  Is  a  far  more 
powerful  and  viseful  weapon  than  the  physi- 
cal atom  bomb." 

This  statement  of  Marshal  Lin's  appeared 
In  the  manifesto  on  which  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg commented  with  such  vigor  In  his  United 
Nations  sp>eech.  In  the  manifesto,  too,  was 
a  sentence  which — placed  alongside  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's words  quoted  above— points  up  the 
confrontation  and  the  Incompatible  posi- 
tions m  Vietnam.  "The  United  States,"  the 
marshal  wrote,  "has  made  South  Vietnam  a 
testing  ground  for  the  suppression  of  peo- 
ple's war." 

Such  phrases  of  doubletalk  have  been 
made  familiar  in  this  age  by  the  Commu- 
nists, but  the  basic  situation  Is  age  old. 
The  conflict  In  Vietnam  results  from  a  colli- 
sion on  the  frontier  between  the  legitimate 
areas  of  power  of  two  giants. 

The  United  States — the  only  one  of  the 
three  actual  or  potential  superpowers  that 
is  an  air  and  sea  power  rather  than  a  land 
power— Is  legitimately  concerned  with  what 
happens,  not  only  along  Its  own  coastline, 
but  on  the  far  shores  of  the  two  oceans  that 
bound  It.  For  an  air  or  sea  power,  the  op- 
posite shore  Is  always  a  possible  laimchlng 
pad  for  air  or  sea  attacks.  (In  the  old  days, 
that  Is  why  Britain  always  reacted  when  It 
saw  a  threat  on  the  far  side  of  the  English 
Channel.) 

Thus  the  United  States  has  a  Justifiable  In- 
terest In  what  happens-  along  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Asia.  This  explains  and  validates  Its 
present  commitments  In  Japan,  In  South  Ko- 
rea, in  the  Philippines — and  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Looking  outward  from  the  Asian  heartland, 
the  Chinese  Conununists  see  this  same  rim 
of  Asia  as  the  frontier  of  their  power.  And 
so  they  find  themselves  in  collision  with  the 
United  States.  Under  normaUy  civilized 
conditions,  a  modus  vivendl  surely  could  be 
found — as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  eventually  found  one  at  a  point  where 
they  were  In  collision  In  Europe.  This  was 
In  Austria.  But  an  Austrian  settlement 
would  never  have  come  about,  had  the  So- 
viets committed  themselves  to  ousting  the 
Americans  from  the  country  by  force — as  the 
Chinese,  subtly  and  Indirectly,  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  ousting  the  Americans 
from  Vietnam. 

There  has  been  this  year  sharp  criticism 
from  some  quarters  within  the  free  world 
of  President  Johnson's  policy  of  escalation 
In  Vietnam.  We  believe  the  first  signs  are 
now  coming  from  that  troubled  and  un- 
happy land  that  the  policy  was  right,  even 
though  the  end  desired  may  still  be  far  away. 
A  change  In  mood  Is  reported  from  Saigon. 
And  the  United  States  seems  to  be  making 
the  point  that  was  so  needed — ^that  It  simply 
cannot  and  will  not  be  ejected  from  South 
Vietnam  by  force. 

There  Is  repeated  evidence  from  President 
Johnson  himself — and  most  recently  in  Am- 
bassador Goldberg's  speech — that  the  U.S. 
purpose  In  Vietnam  is  Indeed  not  war  but 
peace  and  tranquillity  for  all  Asia.  We  be- 
lieve In  the  sincerity  of  the  administration's 
invitation  to  the  United  Nations  to  help  find 
a  way  to  peace.  And,  generally  speaking,  the 
path  chosen  by  the  administration  this  year 
Is  the  one  most  likely  to  produce  the  right 
kind  of  peace. 


The  Immigratioii  Act— A  Milestone  in 
Internatioiial  Relatioiu 
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Thursday,  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion passed  an  historic  milestone  in  its 
international  relations  on  October  3 
when  President  Johnson  signed  the  new 
immigration  bill  abolishing  the  national 
origins  quota  system. 

For  40  years  we  have  suffered  a  stain 
to  remain  on  our  statute  books  and  on 
the  beautiful  lady  on  Liberty  Island  who 
watches  over  our  New  York  gateway  suid 
in  whose  shadow  the  President  signed 
this  historic  bill. 

Begirming  in  1924,  we  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  a  person's  contribution  to 
our  national  well-being,  and  his  right  to 
join  our  national  community,  was  to  be 
judged  in  lai^e  part  by  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  the  country  of  his  ancestors. 
This  theme,  so  repugnant  to  our  Ideas 
of  the  equality  of  man,  has  haunted  us  at 
home  and  abroad  for  four  decades. 

By  the  act  of  October  3  we  shall  no 
longer  be  concerned  with  a  man's  birth- 
place or  ancestry  but  he  will  be  judged 
on  two  factors  only:  His  relationship  to 
citizens  or  aliens  already  here  and  the 
skills  and  talents  he  may  bring  with  him, 
the  better  to  help  us  In  forging  our  na- 
tional society. 

No  one  should  fear  these  changes. 
More  importantly,  no  fears  should  be  en- 
tertained that  we  are  substantially  In- 
creasing our  immigration;  relaxing  our 
standards  of  admission;  or  prejudicing 
the  jobs  we  hold.  The  bill  authorizes  a 
purely  nominal  increase  in  total  Immi- 
gration. It  does  not  change  any  of  the 
grounds  of  inadmissibility  or  deportabil- 

Ity. 

The  new  law  does  not  prohibit  the 
entry  of  aliens  who  do  not  have  the  rela- 
tionship or  the  skills  which  result  in  a 
preferential  treatment.  It  does  not  per- 
mit such  an  immigrant  to  come  here,  but 
only  after  preference  classes  have  been  ^ 
taken  care  of  and  only  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  determined  that  his  admis- 
sion to  this  country  will  not  undermine 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the 
employed  American. 

No  longer,  however,  will  the  immigrant 
without  family  ties  or  outstanding  talent 
be  able  to  migrate  here  immediately  be- 
cause he  was  born  in  northern  or  west- 
em  Europe,  while  a  U.S.  citizen  waits  for 
years  before  his  aged  parents  from 
southern  or  eastern  Europe  can  obtain 
a  quota  number. 

No  longer  will  the  scientist  from 
southern  Asia  be  kept  from  joining  the 
staff  of  an  American  university  because 
only  100  persons  may  be  allowed  to  en- 
ter this  country  annually  from  his  na- 
tive land. 

No  longer  will  the  refugee  from  com- 
munism's tyranny  and  oppression  be 
stigmatized  by  being  "paroled"  Into  the 


A5ea{ 


aid 


United  States,  a  term  too  closely  asso- 
ciated vlth  the  status  of  the  released 
crimini].  For  the  first  time  In  our  Im- 
experlence,  a  specific  author- 
for  the  orderly  mtry  of  10,700 
iigees  ann\ially  has  been  Incor- 
Into  our  basic  law. 
lew  law  Is  not  a  general  revision 
patchwork  quilt  of  sometimes  ob- 
sometlmes  contradictory  legls- 
}n  Immigration  which  occupies 
pages  of  our  statute  books.  It 
a  clear-cut  repudiation  of 
ous  and  doneaning  phlloso- 
constituted  the  national  orl- 
system.  In  the  best  sense  of 
it  Is  a  selfish  law.  While  its 
give  greater  hope  to  those 
our  gates.  In  the  elimination  of 
century  shibboleth  the  greatest 
of  the  law  are  the  Ameri- 
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proud  to  have  been  a  sponsor  of 
and  to  have  been  present 
historic  ceremonies  on  Liberty 
nrhen  our  President  signed  the 
.tion  bin  and  reafiOrmed  our  na- 
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Ei^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

Hon.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

"hursday.  October  7, 19SS 

Mr.  ]IACE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cedar 
Rapids.   Iowa.  Gazette  is  de^ly   con- 
cerned pjiat  Members  of  this  body,  and 
all  over  this  country,  may 
the  impression  that  lowans 
concerned  about  arts  and  hu- 


tie 


g  >o<l 
S4e 


gesture  of  friendliness  to  my 
State  of  Iowa,  and  lest  some 
actually  believe  lowans  do  not 
art.  I  Include  as  part  of  my  re- 
Gazette  editorial  of  October  2. 
In  Iowa  Besmirched": 
Abt  in  Iowa  Besicibchxs 
the  UjS.  House  ot  Representatives 
ai^roved  a  bill  to  subsidize  the 
humanities  with  grants  ot  921  mil- 
each  of  3  years,  Iowa's  Representa- 
Gkoss  made  nationwide  news  in 
to  beat  the  bill  by  ridicule, 
not  convinced  that  Federal  aid  to 
{performers  and  scholars  will  be  alto- 
for  them  or  for  the  country,  but 
regrettable  flaws  In  derision  as  a 
>f  attack. 

Gkoss  misreads  the  attl- 

nany  lowans  and  does  no  service  to 

In  ^reading  an  impression  that 

>ellttle   the  arts  or  consider  them 

subject  to  scorn.    His  c^>poBltlon  in 

had  that  effect  through  several 

Gross  amendments,  all  rejected. 

Fkxipoeed  that  belly-dancing  be   In- 

Ln    the    arts    definition.    Another 

added  to  it  "baseball,  football, 

squash,  pinochle  and  poker." 

suggested  direct  arts  aid  to  Appa- 

the   "poverty-stricken   areas  of 

and  New  Jersey." 

1  tils  approach.  Representative  Gross 

tactics  used  for  yean  by  a  self- 

1  oob  bloc"  of  congressional  wits  in 

successful  move  to  laugh  arts 
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bills  off  the  floor.  This  time  he  alone  led 
the  snicker  aosavUt.  It  fell  extremely  flat. 
The  arts-and-humanitles  subsidy  bill  won 
overwhelming  passage,  and  more  bills  like  it 
doubtless  will  appear  in  years  ahead. 

When  it  comes  to  Iowa's  involvement  In 
the  arts,  a  far  more  fitting  theme  for  na- 
tional exposure  would  stress  what  Iowa  has 
done  in  arts  promotion  fund-raising  efforts 
for  a  million-dollar  art  gallery  project  on 
the  University  of  Iowa  campus  are  nefu-lng 
success.  Cedar  Rapids  is  completing  a  cam- 
paign for  $250,000  In  contributions  to  re- 
model Its  art  center  building.  Des  Moines 
has  an  art  center  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  State.  So  does  Davenport. 
So  does  Marshalltown.  So  do  several  other 
Iowa  communities  whose  Interest  mirrors 
that  of  countless  lowans  in  tune  with  cul- 
tural enrichment  progress  everywhere. 

To  contradict  this  with  misleading,  stale 
comedy  in  Congress  paints  a  picture  both 
phony  and  harmful.  The  oldtJme  boob-bloc 
image  was  deserved  and  SLpropoB,  perhaps, 
but  now  It  belongs  to  a  bygone  day  that  no 
true  spokesman  for  the  State  should  wrongly 
advertise. 


October  7,  1965    I   October  7,  1965 
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EdJucation's  Keys  to  Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i  °' 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis 
Keppel  this  week  delivered  a  significant 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  American  educa- 
tion. 

He  appeared  before  a  seminar  of  the 
Educational  Writers  Association,  meet- 
ing at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, Tuesday,  October  5. 

One  of  the  reoccurring  themes  we 
hear  so  often,  from  some  quarters,  is  that 
with  the  increasing  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  Nation's  educational  proc- 
esses, there  will  follow  Federal  control 
and  eventual  domination,  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day. 

Commissioner  Keppel  does  not  believe 
that  this  is  true,  nor  has  to  be  the  case. 
Neither  do  I.  I  think  the  Commissioner 
has  successfully  harpooned  this  argu- 
ment. In  his  outstanding  talk,  he  points 
out  that  the  Federal  Government,  In  re- 
ality, is  a  "junior  partner,"  with  the 
States  and  local  governments,  in  Ameri- 
can education. 

Mr.  Keppel  correctly  emphasizes  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  had  a  vital 
interest  in  American  education  extend- 
ing back  virtually  to  the  start  of  this 
Nation.  He  points  out  that  today  Amer- 
ican education  is  not  controlled  in  Wash- 
ington, but  in  the  State  capitals,  the 
local  school  districts,  and  the  classrooms 
of  this  coimtry.  Support  for  education 
in  the  United  States  is  predominantly  In 
the  hands  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Ehren  with  the  sharp  increase  in 
Federal  contributions  to  our  education 
processes  in  the  past  several  years,  nota- 
bly through  outstanding  educational 
programs  of  the  88th  Congress,  "the  edu- 
cation Congress"  and  the  present  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Invests  less  than  8  percent  of 


Its  gross  funds  for  all  educational 
purposes,  while  the  States  allocate  about 
35  percent  of  their  gross  funds  to  the 
schools,  while  local  governments  Invest 
45  percent. 

In  his  talk  betore  the  Education  Writ- 
ers Tuesday.  Commissioner  Keppel 
pointed  out  that  the  Governors  and  edu- 
cators attending  the  recent  Interstate 
Compact  for  Education  conference  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  acknowledged  the  in- 
creasing need  for  Federal  financial  help 
to  the  Nation's  school  systems.  0^  the 
other  hand^  they  also  urged  stronger 
leadership  in  this  area  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  local  governments.  In  this, 
Commissioner  Keppel  agrees.  And  so 
do  I.  And,  I  feel  sure,  so  do  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  spells  this  out.  As 
Commissioner  Keppel  points  out: 

Title  V  of  the  act  Is  directed  to  help 
strengthen  our  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, the  pivotal  agencies. on  which  we  mint 
depend  if  we  mean  to  keep  American  educa- 
tion both  strong  and  decentralized. 

I  firmly  believe  that'the  continued  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Federal-state-local 
partnership  in  the  field  of  education,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  will  depend  to  a 
great  degree  upon  the  kind  of  leadership 
exercised  by  the  States  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies.  I  believe  it  will  be  strong 
and  vigorous. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Com- 
missioner Keppel  upon  his  additional, 
new  title.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Education. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
Commissioner  Keppel's  remarks  at  this 
point: 

Education's  Keys  to  Success 
(An  address  by  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  before  a 
seminar  of  the  Education  Writers  Associa- 
tion, Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  DC, 
October  6.  1965) 

It  is  good  to  be  here  with  you  today,  to 
resume  our  continuing  discourse  on  what'* 
new  in  American  education. 

Washington  clearly  has  provided  education 
news  in  abundance  this  year.  It  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  do  so. 

The  President  feels  strongly  about  the 
urgency  of  strengthening  education.  So 
does  the  Congress.  So,  it  Is  clear,  do  the 
American  people. 

And  yet  I  think  that  all  of  us  here  In 
Washington  look  toward  the  day  when  the 
most  dramatic  news  about  American  educa- 
tlOTi  win  be  developing  beyond  this  capital 
city — across  the  country  in  our  State  capl- 
tols  and,  particularly.  In  the  educational 
agencies  established  by  our  States  to  admin- 
ister our  education  structiu-e. 

During  the  88th  and  now  the  89th  Con- 
gress, we  have  seen  the  greatest  array  of  edu- 
cation acts  in  the  Nation's  history — acts  that 
establish  a  vigorous  and  effective  relation- 
ship among  local.  State,  and  Federal  activi- 
ties for  improving  education  at  all  levels. 
Recognizing  that  the  strength  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  has  become  an 
overriding  national  concern,  oui  elected 
representatives  have  called  for  strong  na- 
tional participation  and  national  support,  in 
partnership  with  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  participate 
In  education — to  be  a  partner,  a  Junior 
partner,  with  the  States  and  local  oommunl- 


ye»_fieems  to  me  not  only  proper  but  neces- 


ary 


^e  impact  of  developments  in  our  schools 
obviously  stretches  beyond  local  boxmdaries. 
Rduoatlon  plays  a  central  role  in  determin- 
Jnff  the  vigor  of  ova  national  economy,  the 
.uocess  of  our  system  of  government,  the 
stfength  of  our  position  In  a  restless  family 
of  nations. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  national  in- 
strument of  the  people's  will,  obviously  has 
.  keen  Interest  In  education. 

But  as  the  legislative  acts  for  education 
rioarlv  spell  out,  the  thrust  of  the  Federal 
mvMtment  Is  to  assure  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  American 
education  rests  where  It  always  has  cen- 
tered—in our  States  and  localities  and  In 
our  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 

learning.  .  ,  .     ..  ^ 

In  a  national  enterprise  on  which  the 
oeople  of  the  United  States  now  expend  $39 
bUllon  annually,  the  Federal  investment 
has— to  be  sure— grown  appreciably  in  the 
past  few  years.  ,     ^    ,,        ., 

in  fiscal  1964,  total  Federal  funds  for  ed- 
ucation—including all  Federal  agencies, 
among  them  Defense,  NASA,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — came  to  $4.5  billion. 
in  fiscal  1965  they  rose  to  around  $6.3  bU- 
Uon  Now,  in  fiscal  1966,  they  amount  to 
about  $8.7  blUion— almost  a  twofold  Increase 

since  1964.  ^      ».    - 

The  major  Increase  In  these  funds  has  been 
made  within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
In  fiscal  1964,  Office  of  Education  appropria- 
tions came  to  about  $700  million.  They 
reached  $15  billion  in. fiscal  1965,  and  now, 
in  fiscal  1966,  they  will  total  about  $3  bU- 
Uon— more  than  four  times  the  amount  of 
only  3  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  support  for  education  In  the 
United  States  still  remains  preponderantly 
in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  governmenU. 
Despite  the  sharp  increase  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures, the  Federal  Government  investo 
less  than  8  percent  of  its  gross  funds  for  aU 
educational  purposes.  By  contrast,  our 
States  allocate  about  35  percent  of  their 
gross  funds  to  the  schools,  and  local  govern- 
ments invest  45  percent  of  theirs. 

These  large  local  expenditures,  t^^  State 
and  local  autonomy,  provided  the  Unitea 
States  with  its  first  educational  revolution— 
a  revolution  in  which  education  became 
available  to  everyone.  It  was  carried  outby 
our  States  and  our  localities,  not  by  a  Fed- 
eral effort.  In  this  century,  by  this  invest- 
ment, the  high  school  was  made  accessible 
to  all  America. 

There  were  those  who  had  argued,  often 
vehemently,  that  expansion  on  such  a  scale 
could  not  occur  without  Federal  money— 
and  yet  it  did  occur  and  became  one  of 
America's  proudest  accomplishments.  It 
was  not  a  uniform  system  of  education;  it 
was  universal  education.  This  great  accom- 
plishment was  costly.  In  achieving  It.  State 
and  local  debt  skyrocketed:  to  some  cases 
that  debt  Is  approaching  the  outer  limits. 

But  this  sense  of  local  responsibility  estab- 
lished the  concept  of  diversity,  which 
brought  with  It  advantages  denied  to  na- 
tions which  have  a  centralized  system  of 
education.  Our  diverse  and  fluid  approach 
gave  the  individual  teacher  and  the  tadl- 
vidual  administrator  the  opportunity  and 
enthusiasm  to  shape  and  reform  the  schocA 
in  accordance  with  changing  times  and 
changing  needs,  a  practice  impossible  in 
centralized  systems.  It  permitted  us  to  have 
some  remarkably  good  Institutions  and,  of 
course,  some  remarkably  bad  ones. 

Meanwhile,  local  voting  tor  schotrf  boarda 
and  local  bond  elections  brought  the  pet^le 
of  our  communities  close  to  education,  giv- 
ing them  democratic  responsibility  for  the 
kind  of  schooling  their  children  would  re- 
ceive. This  identification  between  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  schools  to  large  part 
accounts  for  the  vwy  rapid  spread  of  sec- 


ondary education  throughout  the  United 
States  to  the  first  four  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  years  subsequent  to  World  War  n 
brought  a  rlstog  ferment  to  education,  a  need 
to  expand  educational  opportunities  to  a  de- 
gree far  beyond  any  past  development.  The 
Nation  was  undergoing  a  profound  social  and 
economic  revolution  which  education  was 
called  upon  to  share,  to  help  shape,  and  to 
influence. 

The  issue  coxild  not  be  dodged.  It  had  to 
be  faced.  And  faced  it  has  been,  by  the 
enactment  of  Federal  programs  to  provide 
new  stimulus,  new  tools,  new  approaches 
throughout  our  educational  structure — from 
early  schooling  for  disadvantaged  children, 
to  loans  and  scholarships  to  help  make  high- 
er education  available  to  all  who  can  bene- 
fit by  It. 

The  Federal  expenditures  called  for  in 
these  programs  can  be  regarded  aa  seed 
money,  designed  to  fortify  and  enhance  lo- 
calized educational  enterprises.  With  this 
money  we  seek  to  support  the  exploration  of 
promising  new  directions  for  education  and 
to  promote  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  innovations  that  will  help  every 
school  to  every  part  of  the  Nation  to  do  the 
best  possible  Job. 

But  the  turning  potot  of  aU  the  various 
Federal  programs  for  education  is  that  they 
be  carried  out  within  the  States — under  their 
direction,  their  authority.  The  Governors 
and  educators  attending  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact for  Education  meeting  to  Kansas  City 
last  month  recognized  the  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  education: 

"The  constantly  mounting  pressures  of  fis- 
cal burden,"  they  said,  "have  made  toevltable 
the  infusion  of  massive  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  school  districts." 
But  they  also  recognized  the  possible  to- 
fiuence  of  these  funds  on  educational  policy 
and  the  necessity  for  strong  State  leader- 
ship to  the  use  of  Federal  support.  Agato 
I  quote: 

"The  mere  determination  of  where  and 
how  to  spend  this  money  Is  of  itself  a  major 
policy  determinant  •  •  •  It  Is  the  belief  of 
this  committee  that  the  leadership  to  the 
determtoatlon  of  these  policy  decisions  must 
remain  with  the  States." 

I  agree  with  this  statement  entirely.  The 
Federal  Government  has  spelled  out  the  prto- 
dple  of  State  leadership  to  the  culminating 
provision  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  V  of  the  Act 
Is  directed  to  help  strength  our  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  the  pivotal  agencies  on 
which  we  must  depend  if  we  mean  to  keep 
American  education  both  strong  and  decen- 
tralized. These  chief  administrative  agencies 
are  now  called  upon  for  a  whole  new  thrust 
of  achievement: 

To  make  equal  educational  opportunity  a 
fact  for  all  our  children. 

To  provide  the  beet  schools  and  teachers 
for  those  who  all  too  often  have  been  given 
the  worst. 

To  create  new  vocational  schools  that  are 
responsive  to  the  economic  and  social  needs 
of  our  States  and  communities. 

To  bring  the  most  creative  talents  toto 
educational  research,  exploring  new  ways  of 
teachtog  and  learning  to  a  day  of  vmprece- 
dented  demands  for  the  best. 

To  open  the  dOOTs  of  possibility  to  all  our 
schools  through  supplementary  services,  ade- 
quate libraries,  counseling,  laboratories. 

This  act  recognizee,  to  short,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  these  programs  will  not  be  won  to 
Washington,  but  to  the  States  and  localities 
and  institutions  where  they  are  carried  out. 
They  wUl  caU  for  the  participation  of 
every  citizen,  and  for  the  wisest  counsel  we 
can  find,  both  inside  and  outside  education. 
They  wUl  call  for  new  appreciation  of 
teachers,  and  of  their  professional  and  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  cwnmunlty. 


They  will  call  to  tmm  for  teachers  who 
swk  the  most  challenging  assignments,  not 
the  least  challengtog. 

They  wUl  call  for  an  appropriate  response 
by  States  and  localities  to  the  great  work 
of  Congress,  which  has  suppUed  new  educa- 
ttonal  legislation  •  •  •  but  not  a  strait- 
Jacket  of  sp>eclfic  inBtructions  for  putting 
that  legislation  to  work. 

All  these  things  are  necessary  if  we  mean 
to  preserve  the  vitaUty  of  decentralized  edu- 
cation— and  here  we  must  look  for  leader- 
ship to  the  tadlvldual  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  Federal  effc«rt  has  illtuninated  new 
goals  for  education  and  provided  funds  to 
help  reach  them.  But  if  we  really  mean  to 
achieve  our  potential,  we  must  have  a  high 
order  of  creative  talent  wlthto  the  States. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  have  tocreased  enor- 
mously, yet  few  of  these  agencies  have  the 
mechanism  for  meeting  that  responslbUlty 
either  in  the  size  of  their  staffs  or  in  the 
necessary  range  of  special  skills. 

Beyond  curriculxim  specialists,  the  ablest 
they  can  flnd.  State  planning  staffs  to  edu- 
cation need  a  whole  new  range  of  skUls — 
sociologists,   economists,   demographers,    for 

example.  x.     »    *■ 

These  agencies  should  be  among  the  first 
to  be  concerned  about  problems  of  youth  \m- 
employment  to  a  period  of  prosperity,  about 
unacceptable  Illiteracy  to  a  day  of  explodtog 
knowledge. 

For  the  Education  Writers  Association,  the 
place  for  news  to  education  Is  not  necessarily 
in  Wasliington.  It  Is  everywhere  to  Amer- 
ica. Hopefully,  it  wlU  soon  be  to  our  State 
education  agencies  as  they  seek  to  build 
leadership  where  it  must  really  begin. 

In  the  months  ahead,  you  can  serve  edu- 
cation greatly  by  your  careful  examination 
of  these  agencies.    For  years,  they  have  been 
working  without  much  public  attention  or 
public  support,  and  often  with  far  too  little 
status  within  their  own  State  governments. 
Today   their  responsIbUltles  have  soared. 
They  know  they  need  better  staffs,  bigger 
staffs,  better  ways  of  operaUng  and  planning 
and   givtog   leadership    to    the    educational 
process  for  which  they  are  now  responsible. 
The  Nation's  press  traditionally  has  helped 
our  society  achieve  reforms.     The  very  ask- 
tog  for  news  can  inspire  greater  effort  by  the 
State   agencies,   and   greater  public   under- 
standtog  of  their  staggertog  responsIbUltles. 
You  have  secured  long-needed   Improve- 
ments time  and  agato  through  yoiir  toqulrles 
and  analysis.    Now  we  need  these  improve- 
ments vu-gently  In  our  States  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  educational  posslbiUtles  that  Ue 
before  us.   We  need  your  help. 

In  the  past.  State  and  local  responslbUlty,  , 
State  and  local  toltlatlve  have  made  Ameri- 
can education  great.    They  are  still  our  keys 
to  success  as  we  set  out  on  the  greatest  edu- 
cational mission  of  the  20th  century. 


Youth  Corps  Report  From  the  QuinaoU 
Indian  Tribe  of  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREQ5 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  wASHiNOroii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1965 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  there  are  many  comments 
and  discussion  pertaining  to  the  various 
phases  of  the  poverty  program.  Usually 
only  the  critics  speak.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  today 
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to  tell  t  le  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
unique  and  Interesting  and  successful 
prograi  i  underway  in  oiir  State. 

For  I  lany  years  I  have  felt  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  negligent  be- 
yond m  tasure  In  Its  programs  for  the  de- 
velopmtnt  of  our  Indian  people.  With 
the  adv  snt  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Sec  retary  of  Interior  Udall  a  new  era 
began. 

I  hav  t  been  privileged  to  be  part  of  this 
new  en  as  a  member  of  the  House  In- 
terior a  id  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
now  as  a  member  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
commit  ;ee  of  Appropriations.  There- 
fore, I  was  overjoyed  to  receive  this 
month  i  letter  from  Blanche  Pennick, 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Grays  Harbor  County,  where  the  Quin- 
ault  Indian  Reservation  is  located. 

She  says,  in  commenting  upon  the 
Qulnault  Tribal  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  p  rogram  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress at  Queets  and  Taholah  since  July 
6,1965: 

This  :  B  on«  of  twt>  NYC  programs  on 
Indian  i  eservatlonB  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington a  nd  I  believe  that  the  council  mem- 
bers sha  -e  my  opinion  that  it  has  not  only 
been  en  Inently  successful;  it  has  made  a 
most  sl(  nlflcant  and  worthwhile  ccmtrlhu- 
tlon  to  t  lese  communities. 

I  have  been  most  pleased  with  the  attitudes 
of  the  I  oys  and  glrLs  employed;  they  have 
worked  rell,  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  finest 
cooperat  on.  In  short,  I  have  never  worked 
with  a  1  ner  group  of  young  people. 

I  can  further  assure  you  with  pride  that 
the  moE  ey  they  have  earned  has  been  well 
spent;  ii  a  niimber  of  cases  of  which  I  have 
personal  knowledge,  the  NTC  checks  have 
bought  i  Qod  tor  the  family;  almost  all  work- 
ers havi  provided  themselves  with  school 
clothing  and  supplies,  and  In  several  cases 
these  fu  ids  have  made  it  i>OB8ibIe  to  ret\im 
to  schoo  . 

In  adc  Itlon.  significant  learning  has  been 
achieved  becaxise  the  activities  chosen  were 
related  1 3  the  resoiirces  and  life  of  the  com- 
mxinity.  We  have  carried  on  a  fisheries  proj- 
ect tmdi  r  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  a  forestry  project  \inder  the 
supervlsl  in  of  the  BIA  Forestry  Department. 
In  deTel  Dping  the  recreation  area  on  the 
Quinaull  River  (which  wUl  be  a  source  of 
satlsfactl  on  and  pride  for  these  people  in 
years  to  :ome)  we  have  enjoyed  the  cooper- 
ation of  he  Olympic  Park  Service.  Through 
these  an  1  other  such  well  chosen  projects  it 
has  beei  passible  to  nurture  attitudes  of 
civic  pri{  e,  responsibility,  cultiiral  pride,  and 
dependal  »illty. 

I  feel  that  no  program  co\ild  have  con- 
tributed more  to  these  young  people's  welfare 
and  dev(  lopment,  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  asses  sment  of  all  those  who  have  worked 
with  it.  That  It  has  been  successful  beyond 
our  high  est  expectations  Is  due  to  the  fine 
people  ^  ho  have  given  it  their  time  and 
energy;  the  tribal  council  and  the  fine 
group  ol  supervisors.  Given  the  same  in- 
terest oi  I  the  part  of  community  leaders, 
these  anLipoverty  programs  will  succeed  In 
our  areaj . 

Miss  ]  *ennick.  who  was  a  distinguished 
colleagii  e  of  mine  in  the  Legislature  of 
Washini  ton  at  one  time,  is  considered 
one  of  Washington's  leading  educators. 
She  waf  kind  enough  to  send  me  also  the 
Quinaul;  Tribal  Council  Neighborhood 
Youth  C  orpe  preliminary  report  of  major 
projects  completed,  which  I  insert  in  the 
Rkcois  it  this  time: 


QUINAni.T     TkZB&I.     COTTMCn.     Nbghbokhood 
YOtTTH      COBPS      PHin.TMTNAHT      RiPOBT 

Total  niunber  of  days  work  to  date,  30; 
total  number  of  workers  enrolled,  61  (some 
part  time) . 

UAJOB   PROJECTS    COMFLETEO 

1.  Road  to  garbage  dump  (88)  brushed, 
bulldozed,  garbage  dump  made,  barrier  in 
place — turnaround  made  and  graveled. 
Cost  of  bull  dozing,  $96.  Paid  by  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps. 

2.  Fish  marking  and  planting:  Total  of 
140,824  fish  marked  and  planted  as  follows: 
101.859  planted  in  Cook  Creek  and  38,966 
planted  in  the  Moclips  River.  All  equip- 
ment used  made  by  crew.  No  cost  to  project. 
Supervised  by  James  L.  Heckman,  fishery 
biologist.  Bureau  of  Sports  Pish  and  Wild- 
life. 

3.  Complete  Gravel  Survey  on  the  Moclips 
River,  both  forlcs.  Gravel  surveys  on  logged 
portions  of  Duck  and  Camp  Creeks.  (Pur- 
pose of  the  gravel  surveys:  Determine  cir- 
culation of  oxygen  through  gravel  to  deter- 
mine survival  potential  for  fish  eggs.  From 
survey  the  number  of  fish  that  will  siarvive 
in  an  area  can  be  calculated. 

Survey  of  log  jams  on  Red  Creek,  unlogged 
portion  Crane  Creek  logging  unit.  (Also 
related  to  survival  of  fish.) 

4.  Long  House  cleaned  and  interior 
painted.  Plumbing  fixed.  Windows  re- 
placed. Exterior  and  porches  repaired. 
Cost  of  paint  and  glass  charged  to  tribal 
council. 

5.  Eagle  Lake  camp  site:  Road  cleared, 
brushed,  and  graded.  (State  grader — not 
cost  to  project).  Clearing  of  campground 
well  under  way  and  continuing. 

6.  Work  on  tribal  trailer  park  (top  of  hill) 
stoves  and  tables  installed,  signs  made  and 
installed,  barrier  fence  in  place,  clearing  and 
cleaning  done. 

7.  Forestry  practice  project  under  Bishop 
Buckle.  Forester,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Including  thinning,  pruning,  forestry  meth- 
ods, etc.,  to  be  completed  this  week.  Total 
of  4  acres  thinned  and  pruned. 

8.  House  for  VISTA  worker  cleaned,  painted, 
brush  cut  and  removed,  plumbing  repaired. 

9.  General  cleaning,  painting,  window 
washing  and  repairing  done  at  the  school. 
School  shining. 

10.  General  brushing,  cleaning  along  pow- 
erllne  and  in  conununity. 

11.  Weekly  garbage  collection  set  up.  Hope 
to  continue  through  the  winter. 

12.  Girls  worked  at  the  Taholah  School  as 
teachers'  aids  and  assisted  in  the  summer 
school  program. 

13.  Library  program:  Girls  assisted  in  li- 
brary project:  cataloging,  repair,  cleaning  of 
books  and  general  library  work. 

14.  Clerical  aids:  Girls  assisted  in  tribal 
office  and  project  office. 

15.  Clerical:  Girls  set  up  record  system, 
typed  records  and  minutes,  set  up  card  file 
for  Community  Services  Committee. 

16.  Work  at  Queets : 

Community  house  completed  this  week. 
Roof  repaired,  walls  covered  with  wall  board, 
window  frames  made  and  installed,  glass  in- 
stalled, pliunblng  fixed,  doors  repaired,  gen- 
eral repair,  and  cleaning.  Approximate  cost 
to  tribal  council  $150. 

Church  painted  (as  far  as  paint  would  go) . 
Work  done  by  girls. 

Queets-Clearwater  School  cleaned  and 
painted.  Work  done  by  girls.  Good  job  and 
a  big  job. 

Clearing,  brushing  of  fire  trails  at  Queeta 
(according  to  directions  given  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son by  Mr.  George  Sevey.  B\u%au  of  Indian 
Affairs)  still  in  progress. 

Some  work  done  on  the  water  system. 

17.  lifiscellaneous  work  proiecXa: 
Fish  dock  raised  and  repaired. 
Hew  floor  In  tribal  office  rest  room. 


Phimblng  repaired  in  the  tribal  oOce. 

Cars  and  trucks  washed  regularly. 

All  enzoUees  interviewed. 

Janitor  service  set  np  for  the  tribal  oflioe. 

Girls  acted  as  chaperons  for  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  tripe. 

Work  on  baU  field,  goal  poets  installed. 

Flag  pole  obtained — to  be  Installed  at  the 
tribal  office. 

Trailer  connections — ^water  and  sewage- 
made  for  VISTA  workers  at  Queets. 

General  cleanup  in  both  villages. 

18.  Educational  projects  arranged: 

One  day  class  In  safety.  Mr.  Kneeland, 
Instructor. 

Two  days:  Classes  held  in  first  aid.  Ur. 
Harvey,  instructor. 

HZCREATION    PROGRAM 

1.  Part  of  the  time  of  the  recreation  dl- 
rector  was  occupied  In  supervising  the  Neigh- 
borhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  who  worked 
on  the  Long  House. 

2.  Major  recreational  trips:  Enchanted 
Valley  Sol  Due  Hot  Springs. 

3.  Local  recreational  projects  Included 
movies,  games,  picnics,  campouts,  and  girls' 
Softball. 

Indeed  this  recorcj  of  accomplishment 
in  just  a  few  short  weeks  will  show  that 
this  program  can  work;  It  will  work,  and 
particularly  may  I  urge  that  whenever 
possible  this  House  continue  to  urge  those 
in  charge  of  directing  the  entire  poverty 
program  to  place  continued  emphasis  on 
those  earliest  Americans  of  us  all. 

On  Simday  I  was  present  at  Liberty 
Island  when  the  immigration  bill  was 
signed  and  I  thought  of  the  American 
Indian  who  stood  on  these  shores  as  this 
Invasion  came  in.  I  have  wondered 
many  times  what  they  have  thought  as 
they  have  been  pushed  further  and 
further  from  their  lands  and  left  with 
depleted  resources,  no  jobs,  poor  schools 
and  no  opportunity  to  better  themselves. 

This  was  their  land  long  before  it  was 
ours.  It  was  their  world,  so  let  us  not 
ever  forget  that  we  owe  these  people  a 
deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  that  we  can 
emphasize  this  gratitude  forcefully  by 
making  up  our  minds  to  abolish  poverty. 
illiteracy,  disease  and  lack  of  opportunity 
for  the  Indian  peoples  of  America. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  been  short- 
sighted In  many  Instances.  They  have 
failed  to  provide  funds  for  reforestation 
of  the  most  beautiful  wilderness  lands  of 
America  at  the  same  time  the  conserva- 
tionists ask  for  more  of  Uiis  wilderness. 

Administrations  have  come  and  gtme. 
The  problem  of  these  people  will  not 
wait. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mood  of  Congress  Changes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday.  October  7, 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
I^ieaker,  the  press,  sensitive  to  every 
move  of  Congress,  has  quickly  picked  up 
some  background  reasoning  for  the 
ahelvlzis  of  the  home  rule  bill. 


Writing  In  the  October  4  issue  of  toe 
irnoxville  Journal,  columnist  Ted  Lewis 
Scribes  the  mood  of  Congress  in  a  very 
SSr^ing  and  noteworthy  manner: 
Mood  or  Congkesb  Chances 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

WASHiNCTON.— There  Is  a  °^  }^,^*!^- 
JrJohnson's  shattering  defeat  m  the 
S^  on  the  issue  of  home  rule  for  the 
«Xt  of  Columbia.  It  is  that  at  some 
2St  a  docSe  cow  rebels  at  being  led 
r«und  by  a  ring  in  Its  nose. 
•^irSs  haTflnally  begun  to  kick  up  Its 
heS  fed  up  with  White  House  pressure 
^tl'  It  is  not  yet  in  a  mood  to  run  com- 
SS"  lirserk.  But  if  the  President  does 
Stlny  more  "must"  legislation  this  session 
f\Sl  ^t  be   delivered  with  a  smile  but 

''Se'^Senfs  defeat  in  his  attempt  to 
Je  the  District  the  stetua  of  a  city  which 
Svems  Itself  had  far  more  significance  than 
ge  issue  Itself.  The  heavUy  weighted  D^- 
ocratlc  House  found  It  had  a  chance  to  tell 
?TOdon  off  without  deserting  him  on  alle- 
elance  to  his  Great  Society  program. 
•^Sils  fact  is  clear,  despite  the  fU2zy  roll- 
caU  votes  Involved  In  the  demise  of  John- 
wn's  proposal.  What  happened  «»»  t^** 
Sanocrats  who  had  consistently  voted  for 
tSTadmlnistratlon  on  all  Great  Society  types 
o£  legislation  left  the  fold  on  the  home  rule 

**This  hard  core  of  200  of  293  House  Demo- 
crats had  been  counted  on  to  d<L  Johnson  a 
Wddlng  on  any  Important  vote.  But  in  this 
Sstenfe  they  deserted  in  sufficient  numbers 

to  oroduce  his  defeat.  

Just  how  contagious  this  rebelUon  In  Con- 
n-ess aealnBt  White  House  marching  orders 
ta  going  to  be  is  uncertain.  But  It  Is  a  con- 
Crete  display  ot  resentment  at  being  pushed 
tround  since  last  January,  especlaUy  the 
Mm-twlstmg  methods  used  to  get  Congress 
to  rubber  stamp  what  the  President  wants. 
There  la  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  a 
ConCTCsswoman's  assessment  of  how  Mem- 
bers  feel  right  now.  Martha  W.  GRnriTHS. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  put  It  this  way  in  a 
letter  to  her  constituents : 

"We  have  been  a  hard  working  Congress 
because  we  have  a  hard  working  President 
but  we  are  beginning  to  get  cross,  mean, 
and  hateful.    Let's  adjourn." 

But  Mrs.  Geitfiths  knows  there  Is  much 
more  to  the  present  congressional  mood 
than  the  fact  members  havie  been  working 
hard  and  are  tired. 

What  has  Increasingly  Irked  House  and 
Senate  Democrats  in  patricular  Is  the  way 
the  White  House  sees  to  It  that  the  Presi- 
dent gets  the  major  credit  every  Ume  they 
pass  one  of  his  "must"  bills.  ^ 

White  House  aids  emphasize  Johnsons 
legislative  record  as  the  most  significant  in 
American  history.  But  for  his  persuasive 
efforts — almost  miraculous  in  their  effec- 
tiveness—the Impression  Is  cunningly  put 
forth  that  Congress  would  not  have  re- 
sponded as  It  has.  This  Is  a  natural  White 
House  line.  ___ 

Yet  there  Is  a  feeling  throughout  Congress 
that  the  tub-thumping  has  been  too  loud 
and  too  often,  that  the  presidential  image 
of  a  miracle  producer  of  new  laws  makes  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  appear  to 
be  a  creature  of  the  executive  branch. 

Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Pres- 
ident's own  party  would  not  mind  this  ex- 
aggeration of  Johnson's  political  weight  If 
this  were  1967  or  1968.  In  those  years  It 
is  going  to  be  Important  for  the  party's  for- 
tunes to  have  the  President  look  as  big  as 
possible  In  advance  of  the  next  campaign 
for  the  Presidency. 

But  In  this  year  and  1966.  the  Democratic 
Congressmen  think  what  they  have  done 
should  be  emphasized  by  the  administra- 
tion, not  what  the  President  has  succeeded 
In  getting  them  to  do.     After  all,  they  are 


the  ones  who  will  be  seeking  re-election  • 
year  from  November,  not  the  President. 

Members  are  m  an  almost  psychopathic 
fury  over  the  way  the  President's  brigade  of 
"errand  boys"  operate  in  Capitol  corri- 
das and  the  way  their  telephones  keep 
ringing  with  someone  in  the  executive 
branch,  often  the  President  himself,  cajol- 
ing, pleading,  or  ordering  them  to  vote  right 
on  this  or  that. 

When  a  House  public  roads  subcommittee, 
for  example,  was  about  to  vote  on  the  high- 
way beautlfication  bUl,  outside  the  closed 
door  were  three  White  House  aids.  Their 
mere  presence  was  threatening  and  effective, 
for  the  committee  favorably  reported  the 
bill  and  the  aids  immediately  phoned  the 
White  House  so  Lady  Bird  Johnson  would 
get  the  good  news  about  her  pet  project. 

When  House  and  Senate  conferees  met  to 
Iron  out  difference  between  two  versions  of 
the  housing  bill,  outside  were  other  White 
House  operatives.  Their  purpose:  To  see  to 
it  that  no  changes  were  made  in  the  bill  ex- 
cept those  the  President  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept. 

It  Is  such  high-handed  tactics  which  have 
done  most  to  get  Congress  In  a  nasty  mood, 
such  as  the  House  displayed  when  It  booted 
the  President  on  the  home  rule  Issue. 


Safety  Aspects  of  Highway  Beautification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  traffic  acci- 
dents and  the  high  death  toll  on  our 
highways  constitute  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  problems.  A  serious  de- 
ficiency in  our  highway  transportation 
system  is  its  inability  to  handle  the  im- 
mense traffic  demands  arising  frcwn  a 
prospering  national  econcwny.  The  evi- 
dence is  foimd  in  the  congestion  that 
clogs  the  streets  and  highways  of  our 
urban  areas,  and  still  more  importantly 
in  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  total 
traffic  accident  toll.  EJuring  the  past  few 
years  the  problem  has  become  especially 
acute.  I  have  been  reading  in  recent 
days  that  no  less  than  50.000  persons  are 
expected  to  lose  their  lives  in  highway 
traffic  accidents  in  1965.  More  than 
48,000  persons  were  killed  in  1964.  The 
monetary  loss  to  the  public  and  private 
sector  of  our  economy  is  approaching  $10 
billion  annually. 

The  national  traffic  accident  situation 
will  require  the  best  efforts  of  many  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  even  for  its  allevi- 
ation. Traffic  accidents  are  most  diffi- 
cult of  analsrsis  for  casual  factors,  but 
they  must  be  attacked  through  improve- 
ments in  all  elements  of  highway  trans- 
portation. 

Highway  users  at  all  times  need  to 
have  a  roadway  environment  that  is  safe 
In  its  engineering  design  and  in  the 
functional  features  of  its  roadsides. 

It  has  been  established  by  authorita- 
tive research,  notably  a  classic  study 
conducted  in  Michigan  several  years  ago, 
that  roadside  features  are  more  closely 
interrelated  with  accident  occurrence 
than  are  the  basic  design  features  of  the 
highway    itself.     The    billboard    alleys 


through  which  many  motorists  travel 
today  are  not  conducive  to  highway 
safety.  The  (jcneral  Motors  Corp.  had 
directed  additional  study  to  roadside 
safety,  and  now  prescribes  strict  reauire- 
ments  for  completely  clear  roadsides  on 
their  proving  grounds  so  as  to  minimize 
accidents  as  they  test  and  evaluate  new 
vehicles  designs.  A  study  of  conditions 
on  the  New  York  State  Thruway.  con- 
ducted by  the  consulting  firm  of  Madi- 
gan-Hyland,  Inc..  determined  in  1963 
that  there  was  an  important  association 
even  on  this  excellent  facility  between 
advertising  devices  and  accident  rates. 

The  accident  reputation  of  our- high- 
way systems  is  likely  to  remain  as  shab- 
by aa  the  advertising  signs  that  clutter 
their  roadsides  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
bring  these  distracting  displays  under 
proper  control.  A  prime  need  for  every 
one  of  our  96  million  motoring  Americans 
is  for  clear,  conspicuous  signs,  route  di- 
rections, and  markings.  These  aids,  in- 
stalled by  appropriate  governmental  au- 
thorities, enable  him  to  make  necessary 
decisions  well  In  advance  of  route  junc- 
tions and  other  critical  points.  If  the 
driver  has  to  search  out  a  needed  official 
sign  message  from  amidst  a  welter  of 
advertising  copy  he  is  likely  to  fall,  and 
this  failure  too  often  may  lead  to  a  tragic 
end. 

Psychological  investigations  have  re- 
peatedly proved  that  the  vision  capabili- 
ties of  drivers  are  limited.    Even  those 
items  of  information  that  are  actually 
seen  and  read  cannot  always  be  digested 
quickly  enough  to  stimulate  the  proper 
responses.    It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  call  for  control  of  those  distracting 
roadside  elements  that  interrupt  and  in- 
terfere with  the  effective  official  guidance 
sigrns  and  warnings  so  vital  to  the  mo- 
torist's safety.    The  communications  de- 
vices installed  by  official  highway  agen- 
cies must  be  the  dominant  features  of  our 
roadside  displays.    I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  situation  can  be  changed 
without  offense  to  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial Interests.    It  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  and  safety  to  do 
so.    The  deserved  efforts  going  forward 
on  so  many  fronts  to  overcome  the  dis- 
graceful traffic  accident  situation  clearly 
call  for  effective  control  of  commercial 
advertising  at  the  roadside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  S. 
2084  as  the  first  step  in  not  only  aiding 
in  national  traffic  safety  but  in  a  beautl- 
fication program  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
our  generation. 


Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 
•Pbe  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderaUon  the  bill  (HH.  4644)  to  provide 
»n  elected  mayor,  city  council  and  nonvoting 
delegate  to  the  House  of  BepresentaUvee  for 
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the  Dls  trlct  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
pxxes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, have  come  fnxn  attendance  at 
the  G(  neral  Assembly  of  th^  United  Na- 
tions, o  which  I  am  one  of  the  five  dele- 
gates :  rom  the  United  States  appointed 
by  Pr<sident  Johnson,  to  cast  my  .vote 
for  ho  Qe  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I X  1949.  when  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. :  declared  myself  for  home  rule, 
and  I  lave  signed  every  discharge  peti- 
tion Ir  the  years  that  have  followed.  I 
trust  n  ly  colleagues  will  understand  why 
I  feel  1  o  strongly  that  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  i  bsent  when  at  long  last  the  op- 
portun  ty  has  ccmie  to  vote  to  lift  the 
colonii  1  status  that  for  too  long  has  been 
the  un  lappy  lot  of  the  fair  city  of  Wash- 
ington 

Todi  y  I  was  to  have  been  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  at  a  meeting  with  the 
foreigr  ministers  of  eight  African  coun- 
tries tl:  at  recently  have  become  sovereign 
and  ini  lependent  nations.  I  would  have 
been  i  ncomf ortable  in  their  presence 
with  t  le  thought  that  I  had  passed  up 
the  opi  ortimity  to  cast  my  vote  in  a  crit- 
ical rolcall  for  political  freedom  for  the 
Capita  City  of  my  country.  So  much 
had  tt  ey  given  to  break  the  colonial 
chains,  and  so  little  was  I  asked  to  give. 

I  ha  e  listened  to  the  long  debate  on 
the  pel  ding  bill,  and  I  have  foimd  it  in- 
terestiig  and  in  the  best  traditions  of 
this  M  toric  Chamber.  What  impressed 
me  mc  st  perhaps  was  the  very  evident 
sinceri  y  of  the  debaters.  Those  who 
were  opposed  to  home  rule  seemed  as 
deeply  confirmed  in  their  convictions  as 
those  V  ho  visioned  In  the  issue  the  chal- 
lenge o  a  crusade. 

Mr.  ( Chairman,  I  think  it  has  been  that 
way  sii  ce  first  man  started  to  reach  out 
for  soEie  form  of  government  in  which 
recogn  bion  would  be  given  to  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  Perhaps  there  always  has 
been  ai  i  honest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  far  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be 
extendi  d. 

Ham  Iton  and  those  who  subscribed  to 
his  pol  tical  philosophy  thought  that  the 
right  siould  be  restricted  to  those  who 
had  tbe  benefits  of  education  and  the 
responj  ibility  of  property  ownership. 
Even  \  ithin  the  spans  of  my  own  life- 
time t  le  majority  of  men  of  good  will 
and  so  md  reason  believe  that  woman's 
place  vas  in  the  home  and  not  at  the 
polling  places,  and  I  was  past  30  years 
of  age  when  women's  equal  suffrage  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact. 

I  ha  re  had  a  long  life.  At  83  I  am 
the  old(  st  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati  ^es  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  many  changes 
since  1  $82,  the  year  of  my  birth,  in  ma- 
terial hings  and  our  political  thinking 
has  ta  :en  on  an  enlargement  in  scope 
and  a  leepening  in  matvulty  that  could 
be  exp4  cted  to  accompany  our  advance- 
ment ij  I  possession  and  in  power. 

May  I  size  it  up  briefly,  and  I  think 
accura  ely,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that 
the  de^  elopment  to  which  the  world  has 
come  i  5  to  the  age  of  the  dignity  of 
man.  [n  every  nation  Is  the  longing  to 
be  free  to  enjoy  a  full  measure  of  inde- 
penderce  and  to  map  its  own  course. 
In  evei  y  individual  is  the  longing  to  be 


free,  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  neither 
slave  nor  master  of  any  other  man.  in 
equality  and  in  dignity  combining  with 
other  men  in  mapping  the  problems  and 
the  courses  of  the  governments  of  his 
community,  his  State,  his  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  left  my  as- 
signment at  the  United  Nations  to  return 
to  cast  my  vote  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


I 


Liberation  of  Commanist-Dominated 

Nations 

I  


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  11th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Comunlst  League 
which  was  held  in  Manila  during  the 
week  of  September  7.  However.  I  fol- 
lowed the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
with  great  interest,  and  feel  it  will  ac- 
complish much  in  the  common  struggle 
for  freedom  and  peace. 

Among  the  various  actions  taken,  I 
particularly  laud  the  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  plen- 
ary session  of  this  conference  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1965,  on  the  liberation  of  nations 
subjugated  by  Soviet  Imperialism  and 
communism.  This  resolution,  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, follows: 
Resolution  on  the  Liberation  of  Nations 

Subjugated  by  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism 

AND  Communism 

(Unanimously  approved  by  Plenary  Ses- 
sion of  the  11th  Conference  of  Asian  Peoples' 
Anti-Communist  League  (APACL)  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1965,  in  Manila.  Philippines.) 

In  consideration  of  the  following: 

That  ail  nations  and  people  in  the  world 
are  entitled  to  the  same  right  to  national 
independence,  personal  freedom  and  human 
dignity,  and  that  in  the  present  epoch  the 
Idea  of  national  independence  through  the 
dissolution  of  empires  maintains  its  glorious 
advance  and,  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, leads  to  the  realization  of  the  rights  of 
men  and  of  nations; 

That,  however,  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Soviet  Russian  colonial  empire,  which  was 
e.xtended  by  force  of  arms  not  only  over 
foreign  countries  inside  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  even 
in  the  same  way  over  the  so-called  satellite 
states,  men  and  nations  are  held  captive  by 
a  brutal  rule  of  violence,  and  Russian  Com- 
munist colonialism  openly  aims  at  the  crea- 
tion of  a  world  empire  of  total  slavery  and 
degradation; 

That  in  revolt  against  this  worldwide  en- 
slavement of  nations  and  individuals  the  idea 
of  national  liberation  has  remained  alive  in- 
side the  Russian  sphere  of  power,  and  con- 
tains within  it  an  enormous  explosive  force 
by  itself  suited  to  cause  the  collapse  not  only 
of  the  Soviet  Russian  prison  of  nations,  but 
also  of  world  communism; 

That  the  concentration  of  technical,  eco- 
nomic and  military  resources  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russian-Bolshevist  world  conspiracy 
enables  them  to  manufacture  weapons  of 
mass  annihilation,  with  the  aim  of  extend- 


ing   Communist    tyranny    over    the   wholi 
world. 

ON    THE   POLICY    OF   ZJBERATION 

The  11th  APACL  Conference,  held  in  Ma- 
nila, in  September  1965.  has  decided  Um 
following: 

The  Conference  calls  upon  the  govern, 
ments  of  the  free  world  to  give  up  the  poUn 
of  peaceful  coexistence  which  ultlmatell 
amounts  to  a  recognition  of  the  status  quo 
that  is  to  say  of  the  right  to  exist  of  tbe 
aggressive  Bolshevist  tyranny  as  a  spriag. 
board  for  the  advancement  of  world  ooo- 
quest;  furthermore  the  severance  of  all  re- 
lations with  Communist  govemmente  and 
the  employment  of  all  available  resources  in 
an  economic,  political,  moral,  and  diplomatic 
offensive,  it  necessary  even  total  blockades, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  liberation  policy 
by  the  free  world  through  active  support  of 
national  liberation  movements,  to  popular 
uprisings  in  the  subjugated  coimtries.  In 
the  present-day  eru  a  worldwide  ideological 
conflict  in  the  shadow  of  the  thermonuclear 
threat  makes  insurgent  warfare  based  on  na- 
tional revolutionary  guerillas  a  decisive  fac- 
tor  In  the  liquidation  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
Empire  as  well  as  the  aggressive  Communist 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  this  would 
avoid  an  at<xnic  war. 

on  the  eventual  dissolution  of  the  sovnrr 

RUSSIAN    EMPIRZ 

The  Conference  advocates  the  dissolution 
of  the  so-called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics into  Independent,  national,  demo- 
cratic states,  based  on  the  ethnographic 
boundaries  of  all  the  subjugated  peoples 
therein;  as  well  as  the  reestabllshment  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  peoples  in  the  so-called 
satellite  countriee,  and  also  the  dissolution 
of  all  artificial  states  created  by  coercioo, 
such  as  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia. 

It  urges  the  destruction  of  aggressive  com- 
munism in  its  headquarters  which  disregard 
both  freedom  and  human  dignity,  challenge 
international  peace,  and  despise  world  safety. 

ON    A    COMMON    FRONT    AGAINST    MOSCOW    AND 
PEIPING 

The  11th  APACL  Conference  warns  the 
free  world  against  the  Illusion  that  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  tyranny  co\ild  be  induced, 
through  peaceful  coexistence  and  economic 
cooperation,  to  adopt  liberal  and  democratic 
poUcles,  since  this  grossly  contradicts  its 
innermost  nature.  It  also  warns  the  free 
world  against  the  deceptive  hope  of  forming 
a  common  front  with  one  Communist  power 
against  another,  since  even  great  differences 
between  two  tyrannical  systems  disappear  be- 
fore the  contrast  between  freedom  and 
despotism.  The  only  prospect  of  success  lies 
in  a  common  front  by  the  free  world  with 
the  nations  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
tyranny  of  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

The  11th  APACL  Conference  warns  the 
free  world  against  supporting  so-called  na- 
tional Communist  governments,  since  they 
will  not  leave  the  side  of  tjrranny  at  the 
decisive  moment,  and  thus  every  help  af- 
forded them  is  indirectly  of  benefit  to  the 
Communist  world  headquarters,  whilst  the 
national  revolutionary  forces  of  the  peoples 
concerned  are  thus  only  weakened. 

The  11th  Conference  also  warns  the  parlia- 
ments and  governments  of  the  free  world 
against  ill-considered  disarmament  and 
against  the  exclusion  of  various  democratic 
powers  from  control  of  thermonuclear 
weapons,  since  the  Communists,  according  to 
experience,  disregard  International  agree- 
ments, so  that  the  limitation  of  atomic  or 
conventional  armaments  would  ultimately 
only  strengthen  the  Communist  world 
position. 

ON  THE  LANDING  OF  FREE  CHIIiESE  TROOPS  ON 
THE  MAINLAND  AND  THE  LIBERATION  OF 
VIETNAM 

The  1 1th  APACL  Conference  states  that  the 
final    victory   over   world    communism  can 


-«»T  be  won  through  peripheral  wars,  but 
^!  through  direct  offensives  against  Its 
frrid  headquarters— Moscow  amJ  Peiping— 
^  through  all  round,  even  military  «up- 
L^  of  national  revolutions  and  wars  of 
Jberatlon  In  the  Soviet  Russian  and  Com- 
munist spheres  of  power. 

The  11th  APACL  Conference  calls  upon  the 
Mvernments  of  the  free  world  to  help  the 
Mtlonal   revolutions   of    liberation    In   the 
mblugated  countries  succeed,  by  recognition 
lad  support  of  their  national  poUtlcal  alms, 
m  particular  it  calls  upon  the  free  world 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Liberation  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  China  to  land  on  the 
Chinese  mainland,  and  to  abandon  the  Ub- 
tf&tion  policy  bounded  by  the  17th  paraUel. 
astead  of  this,  the  liberation  of  all  Vietnam 
and  the  reunification  in  freedom  of  the  di- 
vided countries  of  Asia  and  Europe  should 
he  adopted  as  a  declared  aim  of  Western 
tMllcy.     Concrete  measures  should  Include 
the  harrassment  of  the  Chinese  Reds  in  the 
pormosa  Straits,  encouragement  of  mass  In- 
mirrection  on  mainland  China,  the  formation 
of  an   All-Asian   Alliance,   no   poUUcal    or 
military  sanctuaries  for  Hanoi  In  an  applied 
liberation  of  North  Vietnam,  opening  a  new 
front  In  the  dynamic  Uberatlon  of  North 
Korea,  agreement  of  the  United  States  lor 
the  attack   on   mainland    China,    and   the 
dismantling  of  Chinese  nuclear  Installations. 
The  11th  APACL  conference  appeals  to  the 
governments  of  the  free  world  to  afford  eco- 
nomic and  other  support,  alxjve  all  to  those 
countxles  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amv lea 
which  have  taken  up  a;  firm  antl-Communlst 
position  and  foresworn  any  form  of  neutral- 
ism. 

And  finally,  this  year's  conference  re- 
ftfBrmn  the  resolution  of  the  10th  APACL 
conference  on  Soviet  Russian  colonialism, 
renews  Its  solidarity  with  the  U.S.  Congress 
resolution  (PubUc  Law  86-90;  July  17,  1959) 
on  the  subjugated  nations,  appeals  to  the 
parliaments  and  governments  of  the  free 
wOTld  to  testify  to  their  full  solidarity  with 
the  struggle  for  Independence  of  the  nations 
forced  Into  the  Russian  Empire  and  Com- 
munist sphere  of  power  and  to  demonstrate 
readiness  to  give  imlversal  support  for  this 
struggle. 

Sponsored  by:  Senator  Dr.  Fethl  Tevetoglu, 
chief  delegate  of  Turkey;  Mr.  Kwan  Boo  Park, 
chief  delegate  of  Korea. 

Supported  by*  Dr.  Vibul  Thamavlt.  chief 
delegate  of  Thailand;  Dr.  Jultsu  Kitaoka. 
chief  delegate  of  Japan;  Mr.  Rama  Swamp, 
delegate  of  India  chapter;  Mr.  Chang  Kuo- 
Bln.  chief  delegate  of  Hongkong;  Mr.  Phlll- 
bert  Luyeye,  observer.  Congo  ( Leopold vlUe) ; 
Dr.  Prof.  Mahmud  Brelvl,  delegate  of  Paki- 
stan; Mr.  Mahmud  Essald,  delegate  of  Jor- 
dan:' Mr.  George  Ellas  Okwanyo,  observer, 
Kenya;  Mr.  Rakotonlalna,  observer,  Malagasy 
Republic. 


"Nonmetric  Americanf,**  an  Editorial 
From  the  St  Paul  Dispatch,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


place  of  OUT  smclent  and  unadMitlflc  hodge- 
podge oi  fluch  unite  as  Inches  and  feet, 
ounces  m^  pounds  axul  pints  and  qiiarts? 

For  generations  the  scientific  minded  have 
advocated  *^^  change  without  suooees.  But 
Commerce  Deportment  ezpeiie  now  warn 
business  and  Industry  that  future  sale  of 
American  made  machinery  and  other  goods 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  Jeopardized 
if  we  faU  to  fall  In  line.  Foreign  buyers  want 
metric  measurements.  If  America  falls  to 
conform,  lU  competitive  position  will  even- 
tuaUy  be  weakened,  say  the  trade  authori- 
ties. 

Britain,  the  original  sources  of  most  Amer- 
ican measuring  units,  will  begin  phasing 
out  Its  traditional  system  next  year.  By  1975 
it  hopes  to  be  entirely  on  the  metric  plan. 
unlversaUy  used  throughout  Europe  and 
most  of  Asia. 

American  scientific  groups  want  the 
United  States  to  foUow  sxilt.  The  opposition 
Is  strong.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Conunerce 
Department  to  make  a  study  of  the  practical 
problems  Involved  was  klUed  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  an  elderly  memher  of 
the  Rules  Oe«nmltt©e  said  metric  measwe- 
ments  were  Greek  to  him.  Other  Congress- 
men Joked  about  the  difficulty  of  translating 
the  vital  meas\irements  of  movie  queens  Into 
meters. 

Senators  took  a  mOTe  serious  view  of  the 
matter.  They  approved  the  proposed  Com- 
mwce  Department  study,  which  leaves  hope 
that  It  may  be  revlved^fti  the  House  next 
year. 

There  Is  no  argument  as  to  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  metric  system.  It  Is  In- 
comparably simpler,  mote  logical  and  more 
scientific  than  the  old  Engllsih  usages.  The 
trouble  Is  that  Americans  are  used  to  their 
own  ways  and  dont  relish  the  bother  o« 
changing.  But  when  Britain  takes  the 
plunge  into  meters,  liters,  and  grams.  Uncle 
Samls  going  to  occupy  a  very  lonely  po^*^ 
in  the  scientific  and  Industrial  world.  Some 
day  even  the  Members  of  Congress  wlU  have 
to  pay  attention  to  the  way  In  which  the  rest 
at  the  globe  does  its  measiirlng. 


I  call  particular  attention  of  Members 
to  an  alleeatlon  In  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  that  Washington,  D.C.,  has  four 
times  as  many  cars  per  square  mile  than 
Los  Angeles  County,  producing  smog 
conditions  and  heavy  amtamination  of 
the  air. 

After  reading  this  article.  Congressmen 
may  well  insist  on  reducing  air  pollu- 
tion at  a  faster  pace,  for  the  life  they 
save  may  be  their  own. 


With  Every  Breath  You  Take 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7, 1965 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  October  1  issue  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch : 

NONMEPBIC  AMERICANS 

Will  Americans  ever  adopt  the  Interna- 
tional metric  system  of  measurements  in 


OF  XAIKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7, 1965 
Mr.  TOPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  recent  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  1965  issue  of 
^e  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "With  Every 
Breath  You  Take,"  condensed  from  the 
book  by  Howard  R.  Lewis. 

This  article  gives  dramatic  emphasis 
to  the  great  hazards  from  air  poUution 
to  the  health  of  our  citizens  and  the 
ruinous  damage  to  pr<«)erty. 

The  House  on  September  24  passed  a 
bill  S.  306,  introduced  by  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKiE.  of  Maine,  providing  for 
research  prt^rams  relative  to  control- 
ling air  poUution  and  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory. 

Senator  Muskie.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  has  led  the  fight  against  this 
Insidious  threat  to  the  Uves  of  millions 
and  deserves  considerable  credit  for 
bringing  about  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  this  grave  problem. 


The  Strange  Case  of  the  Blitsinf 
Qaalifications 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
in  the  mall  a  copy  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Liberty  magazine,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  deal- 
ing with  one  aspect  of  H.R.  77,  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Many  of  my  constituents  are  members  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  they 
have  expressed  a  deep  Interest  in  the  re- 
ligious conscience  amendment  which  was 
deemed  nongermane  when  the  House 
considered  H.R.  77. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember-October issue  of  Liberty,  entitled 
"The  Case  of  the  Missing  Qualifications," 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
THE  Stbanos  Case  of  the  Missing 

QUAUFICATIONS 

(By  Roland  R.  Hegsted) 
(Note — "Church  CouncU  Supports  Labor 
In  Bid  To  Repeal  Union  Shop  Ban"  read  the 
headUne  in  the  New  York  Times.  But  a 
reading  of  answers  given  by  an  NCC  spokes- 
man before  a  House  Labor  Subcommittee 
tells  a  different  story.) 

Did  the  National  CoimcU  of  Churches 
voice  unqualified  "support  for  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  repeal  the  clause  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  that  permits  the  States  to 
ber  Isle)  union  shop  contracts."  as  was  Im- 
plied by  a  report  In  the  New  York  Times, 
for  Saturday.  June  5? 

Far  from  It,  as  will  be  discovered  by  careful 
readers  of  answers  given  the  Special  Hoxxse 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  by  National  Council 
Spokesman  J.  Edward  Oarothers.  secretary  of 
the  Commission  of  the  Church  and  Economic 
Life,  and  as  should  have  been  reported  by 
a  careful  chronicler  of  global  events. 

There  remains  some  doubt,  after  several 
rereadlngs  of  Reverend  Carothers'  testimony, 
whether  he  himself  desired  the  qualifica- 
tions to  be  reported. 

Qualifications  aside,  some  representatives 
had  difficulty  determining  even  whether  the 
councU  was  for  or  against  repeal  of  section 

14(b)- 

Turning  to  the  testimony: 

Ralph  J.  Scott,  Democrat,  of  NotUi  Caro- 
lina- 'Thank  you  for  your  statement.  Wh«i 
I  first  read  your  statement  this  morning  I 
had  some  difficulty  finding  whether  you  were 
for  or  against  repeal  of  section  14(b). 

"What  Is  your  position?" 

Reverend  Carothers:  "The  position  Is  that 
the  matter  of  union  membership  as  •con- 
dition of  employment  shovdd  be  settled  in 
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membership  as  a  condition  of  con- 

ployment  Is  not  supported  by  this 

as  a  subject  of  collective  bargain - 

the  union  concerned  Is  recognized 

processes  a^  representative  of 

ees  In  the  bargaining  unit." 

us:  the  fog  lifts— though  by  the 

the  New  York  Times  reporter 

tvirned  In.     Reverend  Carothers' 

questions   added   qualifications 

^e  NCC  General  Board  which.  If 

anything,    would    commit    the 

oppose   repeal  of   14(b)    unless, 

ottier  conditions,  the  rights  of  work- 

rellglous    convictions    against 

u)ilons  are  specifically  safeguarded 

follows  a  portion  of  the  repartee 

Ippresentatlve  Robert  P.  Griftin, 

.  of  Michigan,  of  Landrum-Grlf- 

rame,    and    Reverend     Carothers, 

;ru8t.  shaU  establish  the  conten- 

spvanced. 

"I  am  leading  up  to  asking 
q  [lestlon  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
that  some  higher,  stricter  stand- 
to  be  Imposed  by  Congress  if  we 
to  permit  unions  to  have  compul- 
agreements?" 

Carothers  (reading  from  the  offi- 

of   the   general   board    of    the 

cfcuncll) : 

following     additional     safeguards 

be  required  under  any  circum- 

unlon  membership  is  estab- 

)ne  of  the  conditions  of  employ- 
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on  these  condtlons." 

Carothers  had  outlined  the 
quallffring  points  approved  by  the  gen- 
Mr.  Grottn  asked:   "Those  axe 
conditions,  aren't  they?" 
Carothers:   "I  feel  they  are.     I 
fxindamental." 

"Fundamental?" 
Carothers:  "I  do." 
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'And    are    they    important 
they  should  be  protected  In  the 


Carothers:  "This  was  the  opln- 
1  ;eneral  board  at  the  time  this  was 
December  2, 1»S0." 

.  "That   they   should    be    In- 

In  the  law." 

Carothers:  "Yes,  sir." 

'So  your  advocacy  of  the  re- 

14(b)    Is  conditioned  upon 

p  otectlon  In  the  law  of  all  of  those 


Reverend  Carothers:  "Yea,  sir.  Our  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  whether  or  not  there 
shoiild  be  a  union  shop  agreement  in  col- 
lective bargaining  has  always  been  bcued 
upon  the  p»ropo8ition  that  these  safeguards 
should  exist  Just  about  as  we  have  stated 
them  there." 

Mr.  Grutin:  "Now  the  law  does  not  now, 
nor  will  It,  if  H.R.  77  is  passed,  protect  a 
member  of  the  Amlsh  or  the  Mennonlte  or 
these  other  faiths  to  which  you  have  referred, 
who  have  conscientious  religious  objection  to 
being  members  of  the  union. 

"Is  your  advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
conditioned  upon  a  legal  protection  of  those 
people?" 

Reverend  Carothers:  "Yes,  sir;  and  we 
would  like  to  see  it  done  in  one  of  two  ways: 
Either  in  the  constitutions  of  the  unions, 
where  they  will  be  subject  to  court  enforce- 
ment, or  by  Federal  statute.  We  believe  it 
*ls  that  important." 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  above  testimony 
that  I  would  have  written  the  Times  lead 
thus: 

"The  National  Council  of  Churches  will 
support  the  administration's  proposal  to  re- 
peal Taft-Hartley  14(b)  only  if  certain 
rights  are  protected  by  law. 

"This  was  made  plain  by  a  spokesman — " 

Alas  for  the  New  York  Times;  its  corre- 
spondent not  only  missed  these  important 
qualifications  but  also  fulfilled  the  predic- 
tion concerning  the  Times  coverage  of  Rev- 
erend Carothers'  testimony  made  in  conclu- 
sion by  Mr.  Griffin: 

Mr.  Griffin:  "If  the  Chair  will  permit  an 
observation,  it  is  going  to  be  very  interesting 
now  to  read  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  other  papers  what  it  was  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  said  here  this 
morning.  I  will  predict  that  they  will  report 
that  the  National  Council  of  Churches  ap- 
peared here  today  and  testified  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  14(b),  and  that  there  will  be 
very  little  in  the  paper,  if  anything,  about 
the  fact  that  your  advocacy  is  conditioned 
on  some  very  Important  conditions  which 
did  not  come  out  in  the  testimony,  but  which 
came  out  in  questions  and  answers,  and  that 
in  fact,  you  support  the  major  provisions 
of  my  bill  instead  of  H.R.  77. 

"I  want  that  to  be  spread  on  the  record, 
even  if  it  is  not  going  to  be  apparent  to  the 
public  when  they  read   their   papers." 


October  7,  1965    I    Qctober  7,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

of  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite fantastic  arm-twisting  pressure  by 
the  administration,  the  vote  in  the  House 
on  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  extremely  close. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Dirksen,  will  hold 
up  against  Johnsonian  arm  twisting  and 
retain  section  14(b) . 

One  of  the  dubious  situations  that 
would  develop  were  14(b)  to  be  repealed 
is  dramatically  discussed  in  an  editorial 
in  the  September  30  edition  of  the  La 
Grange  Citizen,  La  Grange,  HI.,  which  I 
,  insert  into  the  Record  due  to  its  signifi- 
cance and  clarity : 

"What  Rights?"  Unions  Ask 
"Join  the  church  or  lose  your  job." 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  a  require- 
ment had  legal  force  in  this  country  today. 


Such  supposition  Is  difficult,  of  course^  be- 
cause the  statement  is  so  ridiculously  at 
variance  with  American  faith  and  practice 

We  can't  Imagine  any  employer  wanting 
such  a  statute  on  the  books.  We  certdi^ 
can't  conceive  of  any  church  of  any  UnJ 
of  favoring  such  a  proposal. 

Especially,  we  would  expect  such  an  im- 
position to  raise  a  fearful  hue  and  cry  from 
organized  labor. 

Interestingly,  however,  a  similar  restric- 
tion, in  the  form  of  the  tinkering  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  that  has  been  attemtped 
this  session  of  Congress  has  the  blessing  ot 
big  labor. 

We  refer  to  H.R.  4350  and  H.R.  77  which 
would  declare  State  rlght-to-work  laws  (I.e., 
those  which  outlaw  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership In  order  to  hold  a  Job)  Illegal. 

As  pointed  out  In  "Christianity  Today," 
there  are  thousands  of  Christians  in  this 
country  whose  religious  beliefs  make  them 
conscientious  objectors  when  It  comes  to 
union  membership.  Some  of  these  citizens 
are  the  Mennonltes,  Amlsh,  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventlsts.  Christian  Reformed,  and  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

As  the  magazine  explains,  "Their  reasons 
are  not  always  the  same.  Some  object  to 
affiliation  in  an  organization  that  Is  relig- 
iously neutral.  Some  object  to  the  use  of 
force  In  strikes.  They  think  It  unchristian 
to  achieve  their  rights  by  coercive  measures. 
Still  others  feel  that,  since  they  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  they  may  not  become  mem- 
bers of  a  labor,  professional,  trade,  or  any 
other  kind  of  organization  to  which  non- 
Chrlstlans  belong." 
The  magazine  offers  this  further  insight: 
"These  moral  argviments  are  neither  dodges 
nor  cheap  attempts  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  organized  labor  without  accepting  re- 
sponsibility or  paying  membership  dues. 
Many  are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  labor- 
bargaining  costs;  others  would  donate  the 
equivalent  or  membership  fees  and  dues  to 
a  charitable  organization.  Within  the 
Christian  Reformed  churches,  a  Christian 
labor  union  has  been  organized." 

This  covmtry  has  for  a  long  time  taken 
pains  to  see  that,  although  the  majority 
rules,  the  rights  of  the  minority  are  re- 
spected. 

This  has  had  application  in  permitting 
conscientious  objectors  not  to  take  up  arms, 
In  not  forcing  Jehovah's  Witnesses  to  salute 
the  flag,  and  so  on. 

The  only  difference  we  can  see  between 
the  consideration  previously  given  the  mi- 
norities and  now  is  that  there  was  no  lobby 
for  big  military  whose  economic  self  inter- 
ests were  at  stake  (Ln  the  conscientious 
objector  argument) ,  whereas  there  is  a  lobby 
for  big  labor,  whose  concern  In  the  present 
controversy  is  more  for  its  source  of  revenue 
(union  dues)  than  It  is  in  the  civil  and 
moral  rights  of  Americans. 

Suppose  the  church  were  to  confront 
union  members:  "Join  the  church  or  lose 
your  Job."  We  both  know  the  reaction  that 
would  follow.  Not  many,  we  suspect,  of 
the  union  members  would  consider  the 
choice  an  exercise  in  civil  rights. 


Geneva  Conference:  U.S.  Change  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is,  in  the  September  1965 
issue  of  the  ADA  World  magazine,  a  per- 
ceptive and  knowledgeable  review  of  the 


17  nation  Disarmament  Conference  at 
jCeva.  The  author  is  Mr.  Walter 
noldstein,  an  assistant  professor  at 
Brooklyn  College  in  New  York.  Mr. 
fioldstein  has  held  a  number  of  fellow- 
^Ds  including  the  Pulbright,  the 
schaeffer.  and  a  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
for  studies  in  foreign  affairs  and  he  has 
written  many  articles  in  his  field,  con- 
centrating on  disarmament  and  nuclear 
poUcies.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

The  dangers  of  widespread  prouiera- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  danger 
which  has  been  recognized  and  discussed 
for  a  long  while.  Mr.  Goldstein  suggests 
that  this  problem  be  given  first  priority 
in  the  Johnson  administration  because 
of  its  fundamental  importance  to  world 
peace.  His  outline  of  the  reasons  the 
conference  was  called  in  the  first  place 
also  help  explain  why  the  discussions  in 
Cieneva  have  not  resulted  in  a  break- 
through. This  is  a  careful  analysis  and 
I  recommend  it  to  all  my  colleagues. 

The  review  follows: 
Geneva  Conference:  U.S.  Change  Needed— 
UNrrED  States  Must  Give  Up  MLP  Idea  if 
Disarmament  Is  To  Work 

(By  Walter  Goldstein) 
As  all  too  many  pesslmiste  predicted,  the 
17-nation  Disarmament  Conference  at  Ge- 
neva has  been  unable  to  make  any  progress. 
Though  all  of  Its  members  agree  that  a 
teeaty  to  curb  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  urgently  required,  no  consensus 
or  effective  acUon  has  emerged  from  the 
Conference's  month-long  session.  Since 
this  deadlock  was  predicted,  the  fascinating 
question  remains:  Why  was  the  Conference 
ever  called,  especially  at  a  time  like  this 
when  the  detente  between  the  great  powers 
has  been  so  strained? 

Several    hypothetical    answers    have    been 
advanced  as  there  can  be  no  authoritative 
response    to   the   queeUon.     The   first   sug- 
gests that  the  new  Soviet  leaders  were  deep- 
ly Impressed  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  article 
written   by   the  Director   of   the  U.S.   Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  which, 
they  realized,  must  have  been  cleared  at  the 
highest  level.    It  warned  In  dramatic  terms 
that  unless  action  were  taken  promptly,  a 
dozen  or  more  nations  could  attain  a  nu- 
clear capabUlty  In  a  shOTt  while;  were  pre- 
ventive  steps  not  taken   In   the  very  near 
fut\ire.  the  statement  continued,  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  International   system  might  be 
gravely  ImperUed.     Feasibly,  therefore,  the 
Soviets  may  have  believed  that  a  shift  In 
U.S.    policy    was    Imminent,    and    that    the 
President  would  now  accept  the  reconunen- 
datlons   advanced  last  winter  by  the  top- 
level  Gllpatrlc  Committee. 

NONPROLIFERATION  TOP  PRIORITT 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  rec- 
ommendations virged  that  a  greater  priority 
should  be  attached  to  curbing  proliferation 
than   to   the  U.S.   attempts   to   rebuild   the 
NATO  alliance  with  some  design    (such  as 
the  MLF)  for  nuclear  sharing.    Judging  from 
the    U.S.   speeches    at    Geneva,   thU   daring 
recommendation  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  President.    The  supposition  of  the  State 
Department  has  probably  prevailed,  despite 
some  hard  evidence  to  oppose  it,  that  the 
Soviet  nuclear  threat  to  Europe  is  still  more 
significant   than   the   Immediate   threat   of 
a    dozen    nations    beginning    to    buUd    nu- 
clear programs  in  the  next  few  years.     Why 
this  preference  was  made  for  the  State  De- 
partment's assessment  over  that  of  the  Gll- 
patrlc  Committee  Is  not  known.     It  Is  a 
surprising  preference,  nevertheless. 


The  Indians  and  the  Israelis  could  make 
a  rapid  start  on  their  nuclear  programs  as 
early  as  1966,  and  U  they  were  to  crash  the 
nuclear  club  there  may  be  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  anxious  countrtee  stampeding 
after  them.  To  suggest  that  this  problem 
is  less  serious  and  urgent  than  that  of  ce- 
menting together  a  16-years-old  alliance  in 
Europe  (that  has  lost  most  of  its  utility  and 
cohesiveness  anyway)  is  to  betray  a  surpris- 
ing Judgment  of  political  dynamics. 

A  second  answer  to  the  question  of  why 
the  Conference  was  ever  called  tlhs  summer 
has  suggested  that  the  Soviets  were  not  so 
much  persuaded  as  Intimidated  to  attend. 
This  supposition  rests  upon  the  alarm  gen- 
erated In  July  by  the  astonishing  speech 
made  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  that 
the  Germans  must  review  their  defense  needs 
if  the  United  States  Is  to  remain  so  t>reoc- 
cupied  with  southeast  Asia,  or  worse  If  the 
MLP  option  should  be  traded  by  the  West  as 
the  price  of  a  nonproUferation  deal. 

This  supposition  Implies  that  unless  the 
Soviets  were  prepared  to  help  speed  negotia- 
tions m  Vietnam,  or  to  accept  a  proliferation 
treaty  on  largely  Western  terms,  the  United 
States  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  restrain 
the  security  anxieties  (and  nuclear  aspira- 
tions?) of  the  West  Germans.  That  the  So- 
viets might  bow  before  this  demand,  despite 
the  vigorous  abuse  heaped  upon  them  by 
their  Communist  rival  in  the  East,  Is  not  al- 
together implausible. 

POWERS    SHOULD   BE    PRESSURED 

The   third    hypothetical    answer    suggests 
that  the  eight   nonalined  members  of   the 
Conference  put  such  powerful  presure  upon 
the  great  powers  to  revive  the  detente  that 
the    Conference    Just    had    to    be    recalled. 
Feasible  as  this  appears.  It  does  not  explain 
what  the  conveners  actually  hoped  to  gain 
from    the    sessions.     If    a    nonproUferation 
treaty  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  require  sac- 
rifices not  only  from  the  nonnuclear  nations 
(to  forgo  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons)  but  also  from  the  nuclear  club  mem- 
bers, as  well.    These  sacrifices  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enforce  at  a  moment  of 
high  tension,  and  especially  In  the  absence 
from  Geneva  of  both  Prance  and  China.     It 
can  only   be   assiimed,  therefore,   that   the 
nonalined    nations    beUeve    In    forcing    the 
great  powers  to  sit  down  together  to  talk 
about  reviving  the  detente. 

The  prospect  of  arresting  proUferation  to- 
day looks  very  gloomy.     Were  the  General 
Assembly    of   the   U.N.    during    196&-66    to 
maintain  the  present  deadlock,  nuclear  dis- 
persion will  probably  become  an  Irreversible 
but  awesome  featvu-e  of  the  1970*s.    At  s\ir- 
prlslngly    Uttle    cost,    but    with    Incredible 
speed,  a  dozen  covmtrles  wUl  be  able  to  crash 
the  nuclear  club  and  cause  an  uncontrollable 
acceleration   to  the  arms  race.    With   this 
prospect  becoming  dally  more  certain.  Sen- 
ator  Robert   F.   Kknntot   was   Justified   In 
warning  the   Senate  that  "the  most   vital 
Issue    now    facing    this    Nation    and    the 
world  •  •  •  Is  not  Vietnam,  or  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  or  Berlin.    It  Is  the  question 
of  nuclear  proliferation— of  the  mounting 
threat  posed  by  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

Unfortunately,  the  present  administration 
does  not  share  this  shrewd  assessment  of 
poUcy  priorlUes  and  It  is  not  yet  clear  wheth- 
er the  U.N.  will  be  able  to  grapple  with  this 
momentous  problem.  Should  It  faU  to  take 
effective  action.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  a  world  order  remaining  that  Is  ame- 
nable to  any  kind  of  UJJ.  arbitration  and 
conciliation  procedures.  It  appears  that  It 
is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  great  power*  to 
reassess  the  prlorltiee  that  they  have  attached 
to  the  smaU  steps  of  nuclear  disarmament. 
The  day  after  a  sixth  power  crashes  the 
nuclear  club  there  wlU  be  few  small  step* 
that  can  still  be  feasibly  taken. 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  October  1.  1965,  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  very  ef- 
fectively refutes  arguments  of  those  who 
contend  that  modem  times  demand  an 
economy  completely  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  also  denies  the 
thesis  that  socialism  in  the  United  States 
is  necessary. 

The  article  quotes  Prof.  Michael  D. 
Reagan  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Riverside,  one  of  the  political  plan- 
ners who  advocate  increasing  Federal  in- 
tervention in  every  aspect  of  our  lives, 
as  remarking  that— 

Tliomas  Jefferson  did  not  have  to  face  the 
kind  of  economic  and  social  problems  we 
have  today. 

It  adds: 

Very  well;  but  Thomas  Jefferson  knew  a 
tyranny  when  he  saw  one,  and  more  to  the 
point  he  knew  what  circiunstances  conspire 
to  bring  about  a  tyranny. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add 
these  words  of  Jefferson  which  are  just 
as  true  today  as  when  he  uttered  them : 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  virtues,  and  the  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To  pre- 
serve our  Independence,  we  must  not  let  our 
rulers  load  xis  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must 
make  out  choice  between  economy  and  lib- 
erty or  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  can 
prevent  the  Governemnt  from  wasting  the 
labors  of  the  people  under  the  pretense  of 
caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  follows: 

New  Excusks  roa.  Socialism 

"At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  it  seems 
fair  to  say  that  In  the  20th  century  American 
society  has  undergone  a  basic  shift  In  values 
from  an  Indivldiialistlc,  antlgovernment 
value  pattCTn  to  one  that  might  be  called 
socially  (some  would  say  soclalistically) 
oriented."  _^.  ,     . 

The  observation  occurs  In  an  article  by  , 
Prof.  Michael  D.  Reagan  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside,  writing  in  the  cur- 
rent Challenge  magazine.  Wliat  he  is  say- 
ing is  that  the  enormous  and  continuing 
growth  of  government  at  all  levels  must  be 
attributed  not  merely  to  poUtlcal  empire 
building  and  pressure  groups  but  also  to 
fairly  significant  changes  in  population  and 
economic  organlzaUon.  Since  the  argument 
is  characteristic  of  a  good  deal  of  contempo- 
rary thinking,  it  is  perhaps  worth  a  closer 

look.  ,  ... 

The  big  population  change,  from  this 
standpoint,  is  that  the  productive  age  group 
of  21  to  66  is  now  a  minority,  outnimibered 
by  the  young  and  the  elderly  combined.  The 
burden  on  the  producers  is  th\is  much  greater 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  it  increasingly  ap- 
pears as  taxpaylng  for  govemmentally  pro- 
vided schools,  health  care,  and  tlie  like. 

Even  so.  why  cant  the  breadwinners  do 
mca-e  on  their  own  to  take  care  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  famllee  who  can't  take  care  of 
themselves?  As  Mr.  Reagan  and  others  see 
it  a  major  reason  Is  the  transition  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial-urban  econ- 
omy. 
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7ER.    Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
)een  aware  for  many  years  at 


the  actlTiUee  of  the  political  doctors  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
most  recent  demonstration  we  have  had 
was  their  massive  but  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign against  the  medicare  legislation. 
We  all  know  many  doctors,  who  do 
not  share  the  extremely  conservative 
approach  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  the  following  very  in- 
teresting article  from  the  October  3, 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

Liberal  Doctors  Bucking  AMA  Conservatism 
(By  Joseph  R.  Hlxson) 

Competition,  they  say,  is  good  for  business 
and  for  labor  as  well.  But  one  of  the  most 
prosperovis  unions  in  the  Nation  has  never 
had  any  real  competition.  It  Is  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Now,  suddenly,  the  powerfiU  doctors' 
lobby  union  faces  a  challenge  frtan  the  group 
formed  70  years  ago  to  provide  a  forum  for 
Negro  doctors  who  at  that  time  were  barred 
from  most  coimty  and  State  medical  so- 
cieties. 

The  AMA  has  had  its  challengers  before, 
but  they  have  been  local  opposition  groups 
such  as  the  liberal  Physicians'  Fomm  in  New 
York  City.  Their  impact  on  AMA  has  not 
been  noticeable. 

Two  years  ago,  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation— the  one  a  Georgia  delegate  to  a 
recent  AMA  conclave  referred  to  as  the  one 
for  "nlggah  doctahs" — asked  for  conferences 
with  AMA  to  discuss  the  remaining  problems 
of  segregation  in  medicine,  primarily  the  in- 
ability of  Negro  physicians  to  Join  county 
medical  societies  in  the  Deep  South  on  any 
but  an  observer  basis.  AMA  officials  were 
glad  to  meet  with  their  NMA  counterparts, 
but  no  concrete  results  came  out  of  the 
sessions. 

Militant  liberals  among  the  NMA  member- 
ship— notably  Dr.  John  L.  S.  Holloman.  Jr., 
a  general  practitioner  in  Harlem  and  presi- 
dent-elect of  NMA — demanded  that  AMA 
threaten  discriminating  county  societies  with 
expulsion,  end  both  white  and  Negro  doctors 
belorging  to  a  medical  civU  rights  group 
have  picketed  AMA  meetings  in  Atlantic  City 
and  New  York  to  emphasize  the  point. 

But  the  AMA  leaders  point  out  that  theirs 
Is  a  constituent  organization  ruled  by  its 
grassroots,  the  State  medical  societies,  which, 
in  turn,  are  made  up  of  the  county  groups. 
Thus,  nins  the  argument  from  AMA  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  It  is  Impossible  for  the 
staff  there  to  threaten  Mississippi  or  Georgia 
coiinty  groups.  Only  the  AMA  house  of  dele- 
gates could  vote  sanctions  against  nonlnte- 
grated  societies.  This  the  delegates  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  do,  despite  annual 
reeolutiona  frc«n  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
California. 

Since  AMA  is  not  able  or  does  not  wish 
to  enforce  complete  integration,  NMA  has 
decided  to  go  out  and  actively  pursue  its  own 
version  of  integration.  In  a  recent  interview 
with  Medical  World  News,  a  weekly  magazine 
for  doctors.  Dr.  Leonidas  H.  Berry,  current 
president  of  NMA,  chronicled  this  effort. 

Dr.  Berry,  speaking  after  the  NMA  conven- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  said  that  more  than  40 
white  doctors,  including  faculty  members 
from  such  prestige  medical  schools  as  Yale, 
Cornell,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  New  York  Univer- 
sity, have  applied  for  membership  in  his 
organization. 

The  scientific  program  of  the  NMA  has 
long  been  its  weakest  point.  There  is  good 
historical  reason  for  this.  The  Juicy  medical 
pliuns  or  residencies  at  the  top  U.S.  research 
hospitals  have  long  been  denied  to  Negro 
Interns,  so  that,  all  too  often,  a  promising 
young  Negro  B\irgeon  has  seen  good  training 
at  a  top  medical  school  fit  him  only  for 
tonsU  and  appendix  Jobs  in  the  lower  grade 
hospitals  of  the  major  U.S.  cities. 


But  the  AMA,  too,  has  been  worried  about 
the  caliber  of  its  scientific  programs,  the 
pap>ers  delivered  at  Its  two  annual  meetingi. 
AMA's  problems  have  stemmed  from  the  ag- 
gressive policies  of  specialty  medical  groupe 
and  a  general  disenchantment  with  con- 
servative AMA  policies  among  leading  JJS, 
medical  centers  dominated  by  the  big 
universities. 

If  the  mutual  distrust  between  medical 
school  faculties  and  the  general  surgeons 
and  practitioners  who  make  up  the  AMA 
rank  and  file  and  the  dismay  of  the  more 
liberal  medical  professors  at  the  conservative 
policies  of  AMA  become  Just  a  little  more 
intense,  NMA  could  well  find  itself  the 
home-away-from-home  of  the  most  influ- 
ential segment  of  American  medicine. 

That  is  obviously  what  NMA  president-elect 
Holloman  has  in  mind.  The  NMA.  founded 
in  1895  during  a  cotton  exposition  in  Atlanta, 
now  has  6,350  doctor  members  in  44  States 
compared  with  more  than  200,000  in  AMA  in 
all  50  States. 

But  if  the  NMA  enrolls  even  a  few  thou- 
sand leading  lights  in  U.S.  academic  research 
medical  circles,  NMA  could  begin  to  swing 
considerably  more  weight  than  its  numbers 
imply. 

I>r.  Holloman  was  asked  for  his  ideas  on 
what  NMA  stands  for.  His  eloquent  reply 
follows : 

"There  is  nothing  about  the  record  of  the 
AMA  that  would  8\igge8t  it  is  anything  other 
than  an  ultraconservative  organization.  To 
suggest  that  the  AMA  offers  leadership  in 
these  times  of  rapid  social,  ethical,  political, 
moral  and  scientific  change  Is  to  dilute  the 
truth. 

"The  record  of  the  AMA  clearly  shows  that; 
even  under  the  tremendous  weight  of  social 
revolution,  legislative  enlightenment,  and 
progress,  as  well  as  rapid  scientific  advances 
coupled  with  the  expressed  desires  of  the 
majority  of  people  of  our  democracy,  it  is  not 
the  leader  and  is  in  fact  a  most  reluctant 
and  unwilling,  and  an  uncooperative  follow- 
er, powerless  by  its  own  statements  to  do 
anything  about  racial  discrimination  which 
is  purely  a  local  matter. 

"The  record  of  opposition  to  social  security 
for  physicians,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  will  of  the  majority,  is  one  of 
the  many  examples  of  the  type  of  leadership 
that  has  caused  the  medical  profession  to 
appear  to  be  out  of  step  with  the  times. 

"The  failure  to  lead  the  way  to  Improved 
medical  care,  feasibly  financed,  tctr  the  older 
members  of  our  democracy  has  caused  further 
loss  of  respect  for  oiu*  so-called  learned  pro- 
fession and  more  specifically  its  alleged  gov- 
erning organization,  the  AMA. 

"To  deny  that  in  many  areas  the  AMA  is 
to  be  commended  would  be  iinfair  and  un- 
realistic, but  to  fail  to  attempt  to  correct 
its  faults  would  be  to  permit  the  AMA  to 
destroy  Itself. 

"There  are  many  physicians  who  do  not 
share  the  antiquated,  conservative  views  of 
the  AMA.  These  more  Uberal  physicians 
could  perhaps  render  to  our  profession  and 
to  medicine  in  general  a  great  service  by 
banding  together  in  an  organization  in  which 
the  clear  majority,  as  expressed  by  its  record, 
assumes  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
stance.  The  NMA  is  such  an  organization. 
The  NMA  does  not  permit  qualified  physi- 
cians to  be  discriminated  against  because 
of  color  even  if  that  is  the  savage  and  vis- 
cious  local  custom  In  the  South  now  com- 
pletely against  the  written  law  of  the  land. 

"The  l^MA  has  supported  the  social  revolu- 
tion in  this  country  and  in  the  world  since 
It  was  founded  70  years  ago.  Its  record  has 
reflected  leadership  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  equality. 

"The  moral  vacuum  created  by  the  failure 
of  the  AMA  to  afford  enlightened  leadership 
during  the  times  of  rapid  change  could  easily 
be  filled  by  the  NMA.  wUch  offers  to  medi- 
cine a  more  Uberal  and  nondiscriminatory 
voice. 


"In  a  democratic  society  it  is  felt  by  many 
that  a  two-party  system  is  more  nearly  Ideal 
ftDd  offers  at  least  a  choice.  The  public  as 
weU  as  the  medical  profession  could  reap  a 
-reat  benefit  from  this  extension  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process.  A  two-party  system  in 
medicine,  one  conservative  and  one  liberal, 
appears  to  be  a  rapidly  developing  reality 
guTce  the  AMA  continues  to  look  backward." 


A  Call  for  Peace:  Pope  Paul  IV  Addresses 
the  U.N. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  year  1965  marks  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. In  my  15th  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan,  the  24th  of  this  month  has 
been  proclaimed  U.N.  Day  in  honor  of 
the  date  that  the  U.N.  Charter  came  into 
force.  Americans  everywhere  and 
peace-loving  peoples  the  world  over, 
should  pause  and  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  historic  occasion  two  dec- 
ades ago.  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  every  thinking  person  realizes  the 
vital  role  that  the  Uhited  Nations  has 
played  in  the  past  20  years,  in  helping  to 
preserve  world  peace. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  ever 
paid  to  the  United  Nations  was  given  on 
Monday,  October  4,  In  an  address  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  by  Pope  Paul  IV. 
I  commend  this  talk  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  Americans  for  careful  reading 
and  thoughtful  consideration: 
Text  of  Pope's  Talk:  "A  Simple  Yet  Great 
Moment" 
(NOTZ. — Here  is  an  English  translation  of 
Pope  Pavd  VTs  address  delivered  in  French 
to    the    United    Nations    General    Assembly 
Monday.) 

As  we  ccanmence  ovir  address  to  this  unique 
world  audience,  we  wish  to  thank  your  Sec- 
retary General,  U  Thant,  for  the  invitation 
which  he  extended  to  us  to  visit  the  United 
Nations  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  this  world  institu- 
tion for  peace  and  for  collaboration  between 
the  peoples  of  the  entire  earth. 

Our  thanks  also  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Mr.  Amintore  Fanfani, 
who  used  such  kind  language  in  our  regard 
from  the  vary  day  of  his  election. 

We  thank  all  of  you  here  present  for  your 
kind  welcome,  and  we  present  to  each  one 
of  you  our  deferential  and  sincere  saluta- 
tion. In  friendship  you  have  invited  us 
and  admitted  us  to  this  meeting;  and  it  is 
as  a  friend  that  we  are  here  today. 

We  express  to  you  our  cordial  personal 
homage,  and  we  bring  you  that  of  the  entire 
Second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council  now 
meeting  in  Rome,  and  represented  here  by 
the  eminent  cardinals  who  accompany  us 
for  this  purpose. 

In  their  name  and  in  our  own,  to  each 
•  and  every  one  of  you.  honor  and  greeting! 
This  encounter,  as  you  all  understand, 
marks  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
moment.  It  is  simple  becaxise  you  have 
before  you  a  hiunble  man,  your  brother;  and 
among  you  all,  representatives  of  sovereign 
states,  the  least  Invested,  if  you  wish  to  think 
of  him  thus,  with  a  minuscule,  as  it  were 


symboUc  temponl  sovereignty,  only  as  much 
as  Is  neceasary  to  be  free  to  exercise  his 
spiritual  mlssloai.  and  to  assure  all  thoee 
who  deal  with  >'«"'  that  he  is  independent  of 
every  other  sovereignty  of  this  world. 

But  he  who  n&w  addresses  you  has  no 
temporal  power,  nor  any  ambition  to  com- 
pete with  you.  In  fact,  we  have  nothing 
to  ask  for,  no  question  to  raise;  we  have 
only  a  desire  to  express  and  a  permission 
to  request;  namely,  that  of  serving  you,  in- 
sofar as  we  can,  with  disinterest,  with  hu- 
mility and  love. 

This  is  our  first  declaration.  As  you  can 
see,  it  is  so  simple  as  to  seem  insignificant  to 
this  assembly,  which  always  treats  of  most 
important  and  most  difficult  matters. 

We  said  also,  however,  and  all  here  today 
feel  it,  that  this  moment  is  also  a  great  one. 
Great  for  us,  great  for  you. 

BEARS    MESSAGE    FOR    ALL    MEN 

For  tis:  You  know  well  who  we  are.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  you  have  of  the  pon- 
tiff of  Rome,  you  know  our  mission. 

We  are  the  bearer  of  a  message  for  all 
mankind.  And  this  we  are,  not  only  in  our 
own  personal  name  and  In  the  name  of  the 
great  Catholic  family,  but  also  in  that  of 
those  Christian  brethren  who  share  the  same 
sentiments  which  we  express  here,  particu- 
larly of  those  who  so  kindly  charged  us  ex- 
plicltlv  to  be  their  spokesman  here. 

Uke  a  messenger  who,  after  a  long  Journey 
finally  succeeds  in  delivering  the  letter  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  him,  so  we  appreciate 
the  good  fortune  of  this  moment,  however 
brief,  which  fulfiUs  a  desire  nourished  in 
the  heart  of  nearly  20  centuries. 

For,  as  you  will  remember,  we  are  very 
ancient;  we  here  represent  a  long  history; 
we  here  celebrate  the  epilog  of  a  wearying 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  a  conversation  with 
the  entire  world,  ever  since  the  command  was 
given  to  us :  "Go  and  bring  the  good  news  to 
all  peoples." 

Now,  you  here  represent  all  peoples,  allow 
us  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  message,  a 
happy  message,  to  deliver  to  each  one  of  you 
and  to  all. 

1.  We  might  call  our  message  a  ratifica- 
tion, a  solenan  moral  ratification  of  this  lofty 
Institution.  This  message  comes  from  our 
historical  experience. 

As  "an  expert  In  humanity,"  we  bring  to 
this  organization  the  suffrage  of  our  recent 
predecessors,  that  of  the  entire  Catholic 
episcopate  and  our  own,  convinced  as  we 
are  that  this  organization  represents  the 
obligatory  path  of  modern  civilization  and  of 
world  peace. 

In  sajring  this,  we  feel  we  are  making  our 
own  the  voice  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living: 
of  the  dead  who  fell  in  the  terrible  wars 
of  the  past:  of  the  living  who  survived  those 
wars,  bearing  in  their  hearts  a  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  would  try  to  renew  wars; 
and  also  of  thoee  living  who  rise  up  fresh  and 
confident,  the  youth  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  legitimately  dream  of  a  better 
human  race. 

And  we  also  make  our  own  voice  of  the 
poor,  the  disinherited,  the  suffering,  of  thoee 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice,  for  the 
dignity  of  life,  for  freedom,  for  well-being 
and  progress.  The  peoples  of  the  earth 
turn  to  the  United  Nations  as  the  last  hope 
of  concord  and  peace;  we  presume  to  present 
here,  with  their  tribute  of  honor  and  of  hope, 
our  own  tribute.  That  is  why  this  moment  is 
great  for  you,  also. 

2.  We  feel  that  you  are  already  aware  of 
this.  Hearken  now  to  the  continuation  of 
our  message.  It  becomes  a  message  of  good 
wishes  for  the  future.  The  edifice  which 
you  have  constructed  must  never  fall;  it 
must  be  perfected  and  made  equal  to  the 
needs  which  world  history  will  present. 

You  mark  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
mankind  from  which  retreat  must  never  be 
admitted  but  from  which  it  is  necessary  that 
advance  be  made. 


united  nations'  VALtn  TO  woau) 
To  the  pluralism  of  states,  which  can  no 
longer  Ignore  one  another,  you  offer  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  fruitful  formula  of  co- 
existence. 

First  of  all,  you  recognize  and  distinguish 
the  ones  and  the  others.  You  do  not  confer 
existence  upon  states;  but  you  qualify  each 
single  nation  as  fit  to  sit  In  the  orderly  con- 
gress of  peoples. 

That  Is,  you  grant  recognition,  of  the  high- 
est ethical  and  Juridical  value,  to  each  single 
sovereign  national  community,  guarantee- 
ing It  an  honored  International  citizenship. 
This  in  Itself  Is  a  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  to  define  clearly  and  to  honor 
the  national  subjects  of  the  world  commu- 
nity, and  to  classify  them  in  a  Juridical  con- 
dition, worthy  thereby  of  being  recognized 
and  respected  by  all,  and  from  which  there 
may  derive  an  orderly  and  stable  system  of 
international  life. 

You  give  sanction  to  the  great  principle 
that  the  relations  between  peoples  should  be 
regulated  by  reason,  by  Justice,  by  law.  by 
negotiation;  not  by  force,  nor  by  violence, 
not  by  war,  nor  by  fear  or  by  deceit. 

Thus  it  must  be.  Allow  us  to  congratulate 
you  for  having  had  the  wisdom  to  open  this 
hall  to  the  younger  peoples,  to  those  states 
which  have  recently  attained  independence 
and  national  freedom.  Their  presence  is  the 
proof  of  the  universality  and  magnanimity 
which  inspire  the  principle  of  this  institution. 
Thus  it  must  be.  This  is  our  praise  and 
our  good  wish;  and,  as  you  can  see,  we  do 
not  attribute  these  as  from  outside;  we  de- 
rive them  from  inside,  frcKn  the  very  genius 
of  your  institution. 

3.  Your  charter  goes  further  than  this,  and 
our  message  advances  with  it.  You  exist 
and  operate  to  unite  the  nations,  to  bind 
states  together. 

Let  us  use  this  second  formula:  to  bring 
the  ones  together  with  the  others. 

You  are  an  association.  You  are  a  bridge 
between  peoples.  You  are  a  network  of  rela- 
tions between  states.  We  would  almost  say 
that  your  chief  characteristic  Is  a  reflection, 
as  it  were,  in  the  temporal  fleld,  of  what  our 
Catholic  Church  aspire  to  be  In  the  spiritual 
field:  unique  and  universal. 

In  the  Ideological  construction  of  man- 
kind, there  is  on  the  natural  level  nothing 
superior  to  this.  Your  vocation  is  to  make 
brothers  not  only  of  some  but  of  all  peoples, 
a  difficult  imdertaklng,  Indeed;  but  this  it  is. 
your  most  noble  undertaking.  Is  there  any- 
one who  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  coming 
thus  progressively  to  the  establishment  of  a 
world  authority,  able  to  act  efficaciously  on 
the  Juridical  and  political  levels? 

Once  more  we  reiterate  our  good  wish :  ^ 
Advance  always.  We  will  go  further  and  say : 
Strive  to  bring  back  among  you  any  who  have 
separated  themselves,  and  study  the  right 
method  of  uniting  to  your  pact  of  brother- 
hood. In  honor  and  loyalty,  those  who  do  not 
yet  share  In  It. 

Act  so  that  those  still  outside  will  desire 
and  merit  the  confidence  of  all;  and  then 
be  generous  in  granting  such  confidence. 
You  have  the  good  fortune  and  the  honor  of 
sitting  in  this  assembly  of  peaceful  com- 
munity; hear  us  as  we  say:  Insure  that  the 
reciprocal  trust  which  here  unites  you.  and 
enables  you  to  do  good  and  great  things, 
may  never  be  undermined  or  betrayed. 
let  no  one  be  above  another 
4  The  Inherent  logic  of  this  wish,  which 
might  be  considered  to  pertain  to  the  very 
structure  of  your  organization,  leads  \is  to 
complete  it  with  other  formulas.  Thus,  let 
no  one,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  member  of  your 
union,  be  superior  to  the  others:  never  one 
above  the  other. 

This  is  the  formula  of  equality.  We  are 
well  aware  that  it  must  be  completed  by  the 
evaluation  of  other  factors  besides  simple 
membership  in  this  Institution;  but  equality, 
too,  belongs  to  its  constitution. 
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to  be  brothers,  let  the  arms  fall 
your  hands.     One   cannot   love 
offensive  arms, 
antiaments,  especially  those  terrible 
modem  science  has  given  you, 
they  produce  victims  and  ruins, 
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to  be.  defensive   arms  wlll^ 
,  be  necessary. 


You,  however.  In  your  courage  and  rall- 
ance,  are  studying  the  ways  of  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  international  life  without 
having  recourse  to  arms. 

This  is  a  most  noble  aim:  this  the  peo- 
ples expect  of  you.    This  must  be  obtained. 

Let  luianimous  trust  in  this  institution 
grow;  let  its  authcwlty  increase;  and  this  aim, 
we  believe,  will  be  secured. 

Gratitude  will  be  expressed  to  you  by  all 
peoples,  relieved  as  they  will  then  be  from 
the  crushing  expenses  of  armaments,  and 
freed  from  the  nightmare  of  an  ever-im- 
minent war. 

HELP  POOR   WTtH  ARMS  SAVINGS 

We  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  many  of 
you  have  considered  favorably  our  invita- 
tion, addressed  to  all  states  Ln  the  cause  of 
peace  from  Bombay,  last  December,  to  di- 
vert to  the  benefit  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  least  a  pert  6f  the  savings  which 
could  be  realized  by  reducing  armaments. 

We  here  renew  that  InviUtion,  trusting  in 
your  sentiments  of  humanity  and  generosity. 

6.  In  so  doing,  we  become  aware  that  we 
are  echoing  another  principle  which  is 
structural  to  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
its  positive  and  affirmative  high  point; 
namely,  that  you  work  here  not  only  to  avert 
conflicts  between  states,  but  also  to  make 
them  capable  of  working  the  ones  for  the 
others. 

You  are  not  satisfied  with  facilitating  mere 
coexistence  between  nations;  you  take  a 
much  greater  step  forward,  one  deserving  of 
otir  praise  and  our  suprport — you  organize  the 
brotherly  collaboration  of  peoples. 

In  this  way  a  system  of  solidarity  is  set 
up,  and  Its  lofty  civilized  aims  win  the  or- 
derly and  unanimous  support  of  all  the 
family  of  peoples  for  the  common  good  and 
for  the  good  of  each  individual. 

This  aspect  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  most  beautiful;  it  is 
its  most  truly  human  visage;  it  Is  the  ideal 
of  which  mankind  dreams  on  its  pilgrimage 
through  time;  it  is  the  world's  greatest  hope; 
it  Is,  we  presume  to  say,  the  reflection  of 
the  loving  and  transcendent  design  of  God 
for  the  progress  of  the  human  family  on 
earth — a  reflection  In  which  we  see  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel  which  Is  heavenly  be- 
come earthly. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  tis  that  here  we  hear 
the  echo  of  the  voice  of  oiu*  predecessors, 
and  particularly  of  that  of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
whose  message  of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  was  so 
honorably  and  significantly  received  among 
you. 

You  proclaim  here  the  fundamental  rights 
and  duties  of  man,  his  dignity,  his  freedom — 
and.  above  all,  his  religious  freedom.  We 
feel  that  you  thus  interpret  the  highest 
sphere  of  human  wisdom  and,  we  might  add, 
its  sacred  character.  For  you  deal  here  above 
all  with  hiunan  life;  and  the  life  of  man  Is 
sacred;  no  one  may  dare  offend  it.  Respect 
for  life,  even  with  regard  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  birth,  must  find  here  in  your  assem- 
bly its  highest  affirmation  and  its  most  rea- 
soned defense. 

You  mtist  strive  to  multiply  bread  so  that 
it  suffices  for  the  tables  of  mankind,  and 
not  rather  favor  an  artificial  control  of  birth, 
which  would  be  irrational,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  guests  at  the  banquet 
of  life. 

It  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  feed  the 
hungry;  it  is  necessary  also  to  assure  to  each 
man  a  life  conformed  to  his  dignity.  This, 
too,  you  strive  to  perform.  We  may  consider 
this  the  fulfillment  before  out  very  eyes,  and 
by  your  efforts,  of  that  prophetical  an- 
nouncement so  applicable  to  your  institu- 
tion :  "They  will  melt  down  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  their  spears  into  pruning 
forks." 

USING    SCIENCE    TO    AID     MANKIND 

Are  you  not  using  the  prodigious  energies 
of  the  earth  and  the  magnificent  inventions 


of  science,  no  longer  as  Instruments  of  death 
but  as  tools  of  life  for  humanity's  new  era? 

We  know  how  intense  and  ever  more  efflca- 
clous  are  the  efforts  of  the  United  Natloia 
and  Its  dependent  world  agencies  to  assist 
those  governments  who  need  help  to  hasten 
''^eir  economic  and  social  progress. 

We  know  how  ardently  you  labor  to  over-' 
come  illiteracy  and  to  spread  good  culture 
throughout  the  world;  to  give  men  adequate 
modern  medical  assistance;  to  employ  in 
man's  service  the  marvelous  resources  of 
science,  of  technique  and  of  organization- 
al! of  this  is  magnificent,  and  merits  the 
praise  and  support  of  all,  including  our  own. 

We  ourself  wish  to  give  the  good  example! 
even  though  the  smallness  of  our  means  is 
inadequate  to  the  practical  and  quantitative 
needs.  We  Intend  to  Intensify  the  develop- 
ment of  our  charitable  institutions  to  com- 
bat world  hunger  and  fulfill  world  needs. 
It  is  thus,  and  in  no  other  way,  that  peace 
can  be  built  up. 

One  more  word,  gentlemen,  our  final 
word :  this  edifice  which  you  are  constructing 
does  not  rest  upon  merely  material  and 
earthly  foundations,  for  thxis  it  would  be  a 
house  built  upon  sand;  and  above  all,  it  is 
based  on  our  own  consciences. 

The  hour  has  struck  for  o\u-  conversion, 
for  personal  transformation,  for  interior  re- 
newal. We  must  get  used  to  thinking  of 
man  in  a  new  way;  and  In  a  new  way  also  of 
men's  life  In  common;  with  a  new  manner, 
too.  of  conceiving  the  paths  of  history  and 
the  destiny  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul:  "You  mvist  be  clothed 
In  the  new  self,  which  is  created  In  God's 
Image,  justified  and  sanctified  tl^rough  the 
truth"  (Ephesians  iv:  23). 

The  hour  has  struck  for  a  halt,  a  moment 
of  recollection,  of  reflection,  almost  of 
prayer;  a  moment  to  think  anew  of  our  com- 
mon origin,  our  history,  our  common  destiny. 

Today  as  never  before,  in  our  era  so 
marked  by  human  progress,  there  is  need  for 
an  appeal  to  the  moral  conscience  of  man. 
For  the  danger  comes  not  from  progress  nor 
from  science;  indeed,  if  properly  utilized, 
these  could  rather  resolve  many  of  th6  grave 
problems  which  assail  mankind. 

No.  the  real  danger  comes  from  man 
himself,  wielding  evermore  powerful  arms, 
which  can  be  employed  equally  well  for  de- 
struction or  for  the  loftiest  conquests. 

In  a  word.  then,  the  edifice  of  modern 
civilization  must  be  built  upon  spiritual 
principles  which  alone  can  not  only  support 
it,  but  even  illuminate  and  animate  it. 

To  do  this  such  indifipensable  principles 
of  superior  wisdom  cannot  but  be  founded 
so.  as  you  are  aware,  we  believe,  upon  faith 
in  God.  that  unknown  God  of  whom  St. 
Paul  spoke  to  the  Athenians  in  the  Areopa- 
gus; unknown  by  them,  although  without 
realizing  It  they  sought  Him  and  He  was 
close  to  them,  as  happens  also  to  many  men 
of  our  times. 

To  us,  in  any  case,  and  to  all  those  who 
accept  the  Ineffable  revelation  which  Christ 
has  given  us  of  Him,  He  is  the  living  God, 
the  Father  of  all  men. 


Panama  Canal  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  September  24,  the  Presi- 
dent reported  to  the  Nation  on  the  prog- 
ress of   negotiations   between  Panama 
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and  the  United  States  on  the  1903  Pan- 
^  Canal  agreement.  I  commend  the 
Prudent  for  the  judicious  and  states- 
nlanlike  way  In  which  these  discussions 
are  being  conducted. 

Ilie  talks  revolve  about  the  central 
Idea  that  we  recognize  the  importance 
and  rightness  of  sharing  responsibility 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  canal. 
This  is  the  antithesis  of  the  image  of  pa- 
ternalism and  imperialism  which  the 
the  1903  treaty  represented  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Panama. 

With  the  guidance  of  President  John- 
son and  President  Robles.  I  am  confident 
that  a  new  treaty  wUl  emerge  which  will 
lesult  in  the  successful  social,  political, 
and  economic  Integration  of  the  Canal 
Zone  with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  We 
will  soon  be  able  to  see  an  end  to  the 
anachronism  of  a  major  part  of  a  na- 
tion's geography  and  economy  wholly 
out  of  that  nation's  control,  while  the 
necessity  to  maintain  defense  of  the 
canal  is  guaranteed. 

I  am  encouraged  by  President  John- 
son's statement  which  shows  a  far- 
sighted  and  sensible  approach  to  our  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  these 
relations  be  based  upon  mutual  respect, 
upon  collective  action  in  accordance 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  becoming  all 
sovereign  nations.  I  fully  support  these 
negotiations  and  President  Johnson's 
leadership  in  reworking  the  present  out- 
moded agreement  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  new  treaty  is  a  reality. 


Idaho  Ivy  Leagae 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  October  11. 1965,  edition  of  Newsweek 
magazine  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
a  business  firm  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict—Boise  Cascade  Corp. — ^whlch  has 
done  much  to  bolster  the  economy  of  the 
entire  State  of  Idaho,  as  well  as  adding 
significantly  to  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct through  its  farflung  empire. 

The  management  of  Boise  Cascade  Is  to 
be  commended  for  the  aggressive,  pro- 
gressive— yet  restrsdned — policies  which 
have  led  to  the  corporation's  tremendous 
growth.  We,  in  Idaho,  are  very  proud 
of  Boise  Cascade. 

The  article  follows: 

Idaho  Ivy  Leacub 

Twenty  years  ago,  Boise  Payette  LTimber 
Co.'s  3  sawmills  and  78  building-mate- 
rials stores  were  performing  so  poorly  that 
the  candid  slogan  around  its  Boise,  Idaho, 
offices  was:  "Liquidate  by  '48.-  The  com- 
pany's directors  would  have  liquidated  it, 
too,  if  they  could  have  found  anyone  adven- 
turesome enough  to  buy  it  out. 

Bo  Boise  Payette  limped  along  luitll  1957, 
when  Robert  V.  Hansberger,  a  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  graduate  (class  of  1947)  who  had 
done  well  with  a  lumber  firm  in  Oregon,  was 
brought  In  as  president.  Importing  a  bat- 
tery of  snappy  young  Ivy  League  graduates  aa 


his  chief  lieutenants,  Hansberger  flrst  merged 
the  compcmy  with  Washington  State's  Cas- 
cade Lumber  Co.,  changed  the  corporate  title 
to  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  then  embarked  on  a 
whirlwind  ro\ind  of  30  acqiilsitlons  aimed  at 
turning  the  company  Into  a  diversified  for- 
est-products producer. 

GROWTH 

In  Just  8  years,  Hansberger  and  his  trans- 
planted Ivy  Leaguers  have  transformed  Boise 
Cascade  into  the  Nation's  second  largest 
liunber  producer  (behind  Weyerhaeuser  Co.) . 
They  have  come  so  far  so  fast  from  the  $35- 
milllon-a-year  company  they  took  over  in 
1957  that  Hansberger  last  week  estimated 
that  1965  sales  would  approach  $400  million. 
Owner  of  the  timber  rights  to  an  area  as 
large  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey — 5  million 
acres — Boise  Cascade  now  operates  65  plants 
that  produce  liunber,  plywood,  pulp  and 
paper,  cartons,  corrugated  containers,  paper 
bags,  stationery,  envelopes,  roof  decking,  and 
even  prebuilt  homes,  apartment  houses,  and 
motels.  Its  chain  of  building-materials 
stores  has  grown  to  112. 

Boise,  a  pleasant  but  remote  town  (popula- 
tion: 64,500)  where  a  big  cocktaU-hour  deli- 
cacy is  the  "Idatinl"  (a  naartini  with  a  slice 
of  pickled  Idaho  potato) ,  strikes  some  visitors 
as  an  improbable  place  for  a  group  of  con- 
verted easterners  to  be  buUding  a  new  car- 
porate  empire.  But,  says  Hansberger.  "I 
think  the  simple  fact  that  we're  In  Boise 
Is  responsible  for  at  least  a  one-sixth  Increase 
m  our  efficiency.  It  would  be  Impossible  any- 
where else  to  do  as  much  work  as  we  do 
here.  If  you  want  to  work  on  Saturday 
morning,  for  Instance,  you  can  get  to  the 
office  In  5  minutes. 

Recruits:  In  any  event,  the  balding,  soft- 
spoken  Hansberger,  45,  has  had  little  trouble 
luring  talented  eastern  executives  to  the 
desolate,  rugged  country  of  southwestern 
Idaho  (pay  Isnt  bad:  top  salaries  range  up 
to  $82,000  a  year) .  He  has  collected  almost 
two  dozen  so  far,  including  corporate  vice 
president  William  D.  Bberle,  42.  a  1949  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Financial 
Vice  President  Rol>ert  W.  Halllday.  45,  a  1941 
Tale  aliunnus  who  says  he  left  the  East 
"because  I  didn't  want  to  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  a  taxlcab."  Hansberger's  secre- 
tary is  a  1958  Radcliffe  graduate,  Mrs.  Alice 
Hennessy,  29. 

With  profits  last  year  of  $16  million,  the 
firm  is  no  longer  In  any  danger  of  liquida- 
tion. Looking  confidently  ahead  years  Into 
the  future.  In  fact.  Its  bustling  managers  are 
now  working  with  university  and  Govern- 
ment forestry  experts  to  develop  a  new 
"supertree."  By  painstaking  cross-poUlna- 
tlon  of  the  sturdiest  ponderosa  pine,  they  ex- 
pect to  breed  a  tree  that  will  not  only  resist 
forest  diseases  and  prune  itself  of  knots  and 
defects  but  accelerate  profits  by  maturing  In 
Just  50  years  Instead  of  100. 


Phoebe  App«-son  Hearst,  a  True 
Philanthropist 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIPORlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 19€S 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  women  In 
the  history  of  ttiis  Nation  was  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  who  was  bom  of 
humble  origin  in  a  small  Missouri  town. 
In  later  life,  when  she  and  her  husband 
together  amassed  a  sizable  fortune,  Mrs. 
Hearst  became  one  of  the  most  progres- 


sive educational  philanthropists  this  Na- 
tion has  ever  known.  She  has  done  a 
great  deal  toward  developing  proper 
schools  and  library  facilities  for  our 
young  people. 

Mrs.  Vonnie  Eastham.  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Chico.  CaUf .. 
has  spent  many  years  studying  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Hearst  and  has  just  completed  a 
comprehensive  biography.  A  short  time 
ago  Mrs.  Eastham  was  the  guest  of  the 
52d  annual  meeting  of  the  Montana  Li- 
brary Association  meeting  in  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  the  community  in  which  Mrs. 
Hearst  did  much  of  her  good  work.  On 
this  occasion  she  spoke  on  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Hearst.  It  is  a  fine  summary  of  the 
work  done  by  this  outstanding  woman 
and,  with  permission  granted,  I  place 
Mrs.  Eastham's  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Thank  you,  Miss  (Natalie)  SUepcevich.  for 
that  gracious  introduction.  It  always  flllB 
me  with  warm  pleasiu'e  to  visit  the  two  Ana- 
condas that  meant  so  much  to  Mrs.  Hearst: 
the  Anaconda  near  where  she  was  born  is 
located  In  Franklin  County,  Mo.,  about  60 
miles  south  and  west  of  St.  Louis;  and  the 
Anaconda  in  Montana  where  she  owned  ex- 
tensive holdings  in  the  copper  mines  during 
the  1890'B.  She  always  held  the  deepest  af- 
fection for  the  citizens  of  Anaconda.  Mont., 
for  she  knew  that  this  was  one  of  the  few 
places  that  she  could  visit  and  be  met  with 
open  arms  Instead  of  outstretched  palms 
wanting  handouts. 

Who  was  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst?  What 
type  of  philanthropy  did  she  practice  and 
In  what  ways  did  she  spend  her  money  to 
further  education,  spread  cvdture,  and  help 
children?  These  particular  aspects  of  Mrs. 
Hearst's  life  I  wish  to  consider  with  you. 
First,  who  was  she?  She  was  an  educator 
before  she  was  a  philanthropist.  She  was 
bom  In  a  log  cabin,  and  we  Americans  do 
love  our  log  cabin  stories.  A  child  of  pov- 
erty, a  woman  of  destiny,  she  himgered  for 
knowledge.  Hers  was  a  powerful  and  bril- 
liant mind,  one  of  the  most  Inquiring  minds 
of  aU  times.  In  Franklin  and  Crawford 
Counties  In  the  two  decades  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  libraries  were  almost  nonexistent. 
Happiness  to  that  tiny,  pretty,  little  girl 
would  most  certainly  have  been  books. 
Phoebe  Apperson  went  through  eight  grades 
In  a  log  cabin  school  and  In  her  teens  she 
attended  a  teacher  training  school.  Before 
she  was  17  years  old  she  was  teaching  school 
In  a  one-room  log  cabin  school  in  Missouri. 
At  18  she  married  George  Hearst,  a  man  22 
years  her  senior  and  of  considerable  wealth, 
although  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  on 
June  15.  1862.  he  was  by  no  means  a  mil- 
lionaire. His  multimillion-dollar  estate  was 
to  come  later. 

The  Hearsts  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in 
early  November  1862.  Mrs.  Hearst,  not  yet 
out  of  her  teens,  launched  her  career  in 
philanthropy.  That  career  was  to  continue 
almost  55  years — untU  she  became  a  victim 
of  the  then  fiu  epidemic  which  was  sweeping 
across  the  Nation.  Mrs.  Hearst  died  in  a 
castle  near  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  AprU  13.  1919.  At  the  time  of  her 
death.  Mrs.  Hearst  was  California's  most  be- 
loved citizen,  Missouri's  most  famous  daugh- 
ter, and  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
philanthrc^ists  in  the  United  States. 

What  kind  of  philanthropy  did  Mrs.  Hearst 
practice?  Her  philanthropy  was  a  very  warm, 
personal,  and  practical  philanthropy.  She 
believed  that  it  is  not  what  we  gjlve  that 
counts,  rather  It  is  what  we  share  that  Is 
Important.  She  thought  that  we  should 
■hare  wiUingly  these  three  things:  Food,  love, 
and  knowledge.  People  with  wh«n  she 
wtNTked.  whether  giving  away  a  mlUlon  dol- 
lars to  the  University  of  Califomia  or  found- 
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in  Anaconda,  Mont.,  or  a  kin- 

In  Lead,  8.  Dak.,  or  a  girls'  school 

D.C.,  could  go  directly  to  her 

problems  and  their  aims.     Mrs. 

't  write  out  a  check  for  a  million 

haw  much  the  iHX>Ject  called  for — 

end  a  representative  to  hand  this 

certain  number  of  people.    She, 

a  part  of  the  project.    She 

planning  sessions,  helped  in  the 

g,  so  that  when  things  went 

was  there  to  help  solve  problems 

obstacles,  and  not  merely  write 

the  bills.    That  was  the  type  of 

she  practiced. 

Mrs.  Hearst  think  of  libraries? 
that  libraries  should   be   at- 
spaclous,   well   equipped   and 
up-to-date  books,  maps,  news- 
magazines,  professionally  and 
staffed,  and  open  during  the  time 
are  in  the  greatest  demand.    To 
Mrs.  Hearst  established  three 
rbere  are,  however,  legends  that 
rounded  many  more.    But  so  far 
able  to  determine  three:    an 
library   at   the   University   of 
the  Hearst  Free  Library  here  in 
iCont.;  and  the  one  in  Lead,  S.  Dak. 
end  of  the  19th  century  Mrs. 
three   predictions   and,   inci- 
e  can  be  dociunented.    She  said 
mid-20th    century,    California 
the  empire  State  of  the  Union, 
New  York  in  population  by 
Also,  she  predicted  that  by  the 
(fentury  the  United  States  would 
in  a  cultural  exchange^  program 
nations  and  that  the  United 
also  have  a  foreign  student  and 
ekchange  program.    She  once  said 
la  nothing  so  royal  as  truth  and 
Is  universal,  and  it  belongs  to  all 
to  all  generations.     Moreover, 
that  by  the  mld-20th  century — 
been  dead  almost  half  a  cen- 
20th  centiiry's  great  universi- 
world  would  be  training  young 
^men  for  the  age  of  outer  space, 
she  spend  her  money?     But  for 
the  daughters  and  sons  of  Cali- 
gton,  D.C.,  Lead,  S.  Dak.,  and 
Mont.,  would  have  found  fewer 
of  c^portunity  during  the  last 
Sut  for  her,  progress  in  art  and 
have  siiffered  delay  and  post- 
for    decades;    but   for    her,    the 
program  in  the  United  States 
progressed  more  slowly.    Dtiring 
Mrs.  Hefu^  made  two  trips  to 
the  early  1870's  and  again  in  the 
studying   the   German  kinder- 
She  became  so  impressed 
pteachod  classes  in  Germany  that 
Ipme  and  began  to  do  all  within 
get  that  program — the  kinder- 
i — to    rolling   in    the   United 
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Kindergarten   Association 

in  the  early  1890's  for  the  specific 

stnvincing  the  U.S.  Congress  that 

fc»-  schoolchildren  should  be 

6  years  so  that  kindergartens 

part  of  the  public  schools. 

was   elected   president  of   the 

Kindergarten     Association,     and 

Cleveland,  then  the  First  Lady 

States,    the  vice  president. 

time  to  undo  a  law,  and  Mrs. 

than  let  little  children  stiffer 

of  preschool  training,  launched 

dndergarten    programs    in    San 

>ad,  S.  Dak.,  and  Washington, 


Phoebe  Appowm  Hearst,  the 
probably  never  have  been  formed, 
n  Mrs.  Hearst  was  recuperating 
-fatal  heart  attack,  she  tocdc  on 
of  founding  the  National  Con- 


gress of  Mothers.  All  the  preliminary 
planning  of  that  organization  took  place  in 
Mrs.  Hearst's  mansion  in  Washington.  D.C. 
She  furnished  food  toe  the  luncheons  for 
the  committee  members  who  held  all-day 
planning  sessions  in  her  home.  She  provided 
a  secretary  to  help  write  letters,  also  the 
envelopes,  stationery,  and  stamps.  She  of- 
fered transportation  to  the  women  who 
needed  a  way  to  come  to  her  home  and  re- 
turn to  theirs.  Mrs.  Hearst  engaged  a  hall 
large  enough  to  accommodate  50  women  and 
a  dining  room  for  their  first  luncheon.  At 
her  Invitation  and  expense,  speakers  of  na- 
tional note  came  to  lecture  at  the  first 
convention  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers,  held  on  February  17.  1897,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Congress  of  Mothers  convened  with  a 
turnout  of  more  than  2,000  women  and  sev- 
eral men,  when  plans  had  been  made  for  only 
50.  There  was  considerable  confusion — near 
pandemonium — in  fact,  since  there  weren't 
hotel  facilities  to  accommodate  the  2.000 
women  who  had  descended  upon  Washington. 
D.C.  To  meet  the  emergency,  Mrs.  Hearst 
appointed  a  telephone  committee  to  contact 
private  homes  to  ask  those  who  had  a  spare 
bedroom  or  a  bed  in  the  dining  room  or  den 
to  take  in  one  or  more  mothers.  As  soon 
as  adequate  lodging  was  found  for  the  wom- 
en, Mrs.  Hearst  rented  a  church  that  would 
seat  1,500  and  nearby  was  an  auditorium 
that  would  seat  600.  The  speakers,  of  course, 
repeated  their  talks  to  the  overflowing  crowd 
in  the  auditorium  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
chiurch  group. 

As  far  as  the  first  luncheon  was  concerned, 
that  was  served  in  the  White  House.  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Hearst  were  close 
friends,  and  arrangements  for  a  luncheon 
in  the  White  House  were  made  by  them. 

Mrs.  BLmey  became  the  first  president  and 
Mrs.  Hearst  the  first  vice  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  the  forerunner 
of  today's  PTA.  I  think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  you  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Blrney  had  to 
say  about  Mrs.  Hearst  some  time  after  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  had  been  es- 
tablished. Mrs.  Blmey  wrote  this  letter  to 
her  sister: 

"I  wish  you  knew  Mrs.  Hearst  or  could  see 
her,  if  only  once.  It  is  she,  you  know,  who 
has  indeed  been  the  inspiration  and  stay  of 
this  movement  from  the  first  moment  the 
idea  was  presented  to  her. 

"I  am  confident  she  Is  doing  more  good  in 
the  world  today  than  any  other  one  indi- 
vidual. 

"She  sustains,  I  think,  18  free  kinder- 
gartens, besides  contributing  largely  to  the 
support  of  many  educational  charitable  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country. 

"She  is  a  liberal  patroness  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  makes  valuable  investigations 
possible  on  the  part  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  hampered  in  their  pursuit. 

"She  educates  many  girls,  provides  several 
thousand  factory  hands  with  nourishing 
luncheons  each  day,  and  does  so  many  other 
gracious  and  beautiful  things  that  I  cannot 
begin  to  enimierate  them. 

"In  addition  to  this  overwhelming  amount 
of  work  in  behalf  of  humanity,  Mrs.  Hearst 
superintends  the  management  of  her  vast 
business  interest,  and  it  Is  a  constant  marvel 
to  those  who  come  In  contract  with  her  how 
she  can  accomplish  so  much.  With  all  this 
pressure  upon  her,  she  Is  yet  so  ideally  gentle 
and  womanly  that  she  wins  all  hearts  and 
holds  them  too.  If  the  other  men  and 
wcxnen  who  have  the  p>ower  would  do  one- 
tenth  the  good  which  Mrs.  Hearst  la  doing, 
the  world,  I  am  sure,  would  be  quickly  re- 
generated. 

"Knowing  all  this,  you  cannot  wonder  that 
I  rejoice  that  she  stands  before  the  world  as 
godmother  for  this  plan  few  a  national  con- 
gress of  mothers." 


No  talk  would  be  complete  in  Anaconda. 
Mont.,  without  mentioning  the  magniflcintt 
library  which  Mrs.  Hearst  gave  to  this  town 
In  July  1895,  Mrs.  Hearst  opened  a  reading 
room  here  in  Anaconda,  and  did  so  as  a^ 
experiment.  It  was,  incidentally,  in  leos 
that  she  sold  her  interests  in  this  copper 
mining  compwny,  yet  she  never  lost  her  af. 
fectlon  for  this  cc»nmunlty.  The  reading 
room  became  so  popular  in  Anaconda  and 
was  so  much  appreciated,  it  inspired  her  to 
build  the  library  building  here. 

On  June  24,  1896,  whUe  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  many  mining  interests  she  had 
sold  in  Anaconda,  Mrs.  Hearst  wrote  this 
letter: 

"I  am  pleased  to  find  my  library  here  In 
such  excellent  condition,  and  well  patronized 
and  appreciated  by  the  people — ^Pred  Clark 
will  not  remain  here  after  October  but  there 
are  two  very  capable  women  who  will  take 
charge  for  a  few  weeks  until  I  can  secure  a 
man  for  librarian — and  they  will  be  assist- 
ants— I  shall  not  build  a  fine  building  as  I 
intended — but  will  after  2  years  more  build  a 
plain  substantial  building,  and  gradually 
year  after  year  send  a  few  hundred  volumes." 

Mrs.  Hearst  maintained  the  Hearst  Free  Li- 
brary In  Anaconda,  at  her  own  expense, 
something  over  $7,000  a  year  from  1898  imtU 
1903,  when  she  gave  the  library  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Anaconda  as  a  Christmas  gift.  After 
that  she  granted  the  library  |1,000  a  year  for 
3  years,  to  buy  books. 

On  January  8,  1895,  Mrs.  Hearst  dictated 
this  statement  in  a  letter  to  a  woman  In 
Anaconda  after  the  library  was  well  imder 
construction.  A  man  of  cloth  in  Anaconda 
had  written  to  Mrs.  Hearst  pro)>06lng  that 
she,  at  her  own  expense,  construct  a  tem- 
perance union  hall  in  conjunction  with  the 
library.  Here  is  what  she  had  to  say  to 
that  proposal: 

"Plans  for  a  temperance  hall  hardly  com- 
mends Itself  to  me  for  the  reason  I  wish  to 
have  all  nationalities,  colors,  or  religions  to 
feel  free  to  avail  themeslves  of  the  facilities 
therof." 

Now,  one  of  the  great  burdens  of  Mrs. 
Hearst's  heart  at  that  time  was  that  her 
only  brother,  whom  she  adored,  was  a  hope- 
less alcoholic.  You  can  see  how  the  mention 
of  a  temperance  union  hall  in  conjunction 
with  the  library  must  have  irritated  her. 

Mrs.  Hearst  came  out  to  Anaconda  asking 
the  citizens  what  they  wanted  her  to  give 
to  the  city.  They  sort  of  stammered  and 
didn't  give  her  an  answer,  so  she  finally 
said,  "I  have  an  idea.  I  have  in  mind  a 
library."  They  replied,  "Yes,  that's  what 
we  need,  and  that's  whaV  we  want,"  and 
she  said,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  sooner?" 
They  answered,  "A  library  costs  too  much 
money  and  we  didn't  want  to  impose  on 
you."  It  was  a  refreshing  change  of  pace 
for  Mrs.  Hearst  to  visit  Anaconda  and  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  and  not  outstretched 
hands. 

If  we  accept  Mrs.  Hearst's  statement  that 
there  is  nothing  so  royal  as  truth,  then 
we  mvist  admit  there  is  nothing  so  queenly  as 
kindness.  Kindness  never  goes  out  of  style. 
Kindness  is  never  outdated;  it  is  appreciated 
always,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  any 
generation,  and  it  is  seldom  forgotten.  To 
speak  directly  to  two  queens  in  the  Montana 
Library  Association,  Mrs.  Ruth  Longworth 
and  Miss  NataUe  Sliepcevich,  let  me  say  that 
you  two  ladies  were  very  kind  to  have  In- 
vited me  to  be  a  part  of  the  52d  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Montana  Library  Association. 
It  has  been  a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to 
have  been  here  to  share  with  you  food,  love 
and  knowledge — ^knowledge  of  the  life  of 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  i^ilanthroplst, 
whose  life  was  without  parallel  in  American 
history. 


The  ImmiKratioB  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  <rf 
the  great  moral  victories  of  1965— a  vic- 
tory as  well  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  Nation  and  the  benefit  of  our  peo- 
ple—was  the  enactment  of  a  long  over- 
due reform  in  our  Immigration  laws,  the 
abolition  of  the  40-year-old  national 
origins  quota  system.  This  was  the  sys- 
tem of  choosing  immigrants  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  where  they  had  been  bom. 

FV>ur  President  had  urged  action  to 
end  this  discriminatory  syst«n:  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  In 
January  of  this  year,  President  Johnson 
sent  Congress  a  bill  to  replace  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  with  a  sys- 
tem for  choosing  immigrants  on  the  basis 
of  their  family  relationships  to  people 
living  In  ttie  United  States,  or  those  pos- 
sessing special  skills  and  talents  of  real 
benefit  to  our  country. 

In  his  message.  President  Johnson 
said: 

The  national  origins  quota  system  does  in- 
calculable harm.  The  procedxires  imply  that 
men  and  women  from  some  countries  are, 
Just  because  of  where  they  come  trom,  more 
desirable  citizens  than  others.  We  have  no 
right  to  disparage  the  ancestors  of  mUlions  of 
oiu'  fellow  Americans  in  this  way.  Relation- 
ships with  a  ntunber  of  countries,  and  hence 
the  success  of  our  foreign  policy,  is  needless- 
ly Impeded  by  this  proposition. 

The  quota  system  has  other  grave  defects. 
Too  often  it  arbitrarily  denies  us  Immigrants 
who  have  outstanding  and  sorely  needed 
talents  and  skills.  I  do  not  beUeve  this  is 
either  good  government  or  good  sense. 

Thousands  of  our  citizens  are  needlessly 
separated  from  their  parents  or  other  close 
relatives. 

For  more  than  8  months,  the  Houses 
and  committees  of  Congress  held  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  studied  it,  and  debated  It. 
It  finally  passed  both  Houses  overwhelm- 
ingly. The  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
which  President  Johnson  signed  on 
October  3  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  could 
be  truly  called  a  "statute  of  equality,"  be- 
cause it  brings  back  into  our  immigration 
laws  the  traditional  American  virtues  of 
fair  treatment  and  equal  opportunity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  made 
plain  that  the  new  law  does  not  "let  down 
the  bars"  on  Immigration,  either  on 
quantity  or  quality.  The  new  law  will 
not  alter  the  many  legal  safeguards 
which  prevent  an  Influx  of  imdeslrables 
and  protect  our  people  against  excessive 
or  imregulated  Immigration.  Nothing  In 
the  new  law  relieves  any  immigrant  of 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  all  our  se- 
curity requirements,  and  the  require- 
ments designed  to  exclude  persons  likely 
to  become  public  charges.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly Increased.  No  immigrants  will 
be  admitted  who  would  contribute  to 
unemployment  in  the  United  States;  in 
fact,  the  safeguards  against  this  have 
been  strengthened. 


Thus,  through  a  e(»nbinatton  ot  good 
leadership,  good  legislative  Judgment, 
and  good  public  understanding,  we  have 
purged  our  immigration  laws  of  a  long- 
standing source  of  discrimination  and  111- 
wlll,  and  In  so  doing  we  have  benefited 
and  strengthened  our  country  and  its 
traditions. 


The  Americao  Indian  in  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7, 1965 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Doug  Pul- 
ton, of  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  has  recent- 
ly published  a  thoughtful  and  articulate 
article  on  the  plifeht  of  American  Indi- 
ans living  in  Michigan.  As  Mr.  Pulton 
has  so  sharply  pointed  out,  we  continue 
to  ignore  the  problems  that  plagxie  the 
American  Indian.  No  one  will  deny  that 
American  Indians  have,  in  the  past,  been 
badly  treated  at  the  hands  of  foreigners 
to  his  land;  they  are  being  badly  treated 
to  this  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  thoroughly  review  the  status, 
needs,  and  opportunities  open  to  the 
American  Indian  in  mid-20th-century 
U.S.  society.  I  commend  Mr.  Pulton's 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress: 

What  or  Indians'  Civil  Rights? 


(By  Doug  Fulton) 
On  the  sidelines  of  the  fight  for  clvU  rights 
a  group  of  Americans  stands  alone. 

They  have  put  on  no  demonstrations,  nor 
sit-ins,  nor  have  they  picketed. 

Few  outside  groups  have  taken  up  their 
cause,  and  the  pubUclty  they  have  received 
in  their  quest  for  Justice  and  dignity  has 
been  relegated  to  the  back  pages,  tf  it  has 
appeared  at  all. 

And  yet  their  cause  Is  far  older,  and  their 
list  of  grievances  far  longer,  than  that  of  any 
other  minority  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  the  American  Indians — the  origi- 
nal Americans — and  they  once  had  possession 
of  this  great  country  of  ours  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Iliey  welcomed  and 
befriended  the  first  American  setUers,  and 
we  paid  them  back  by  sla\ighter,  confiscation 
of  their  lands,  and  ostracism. 

The  pattern  continues  to  this  day.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  an  entire  reservation,  which 
had  been  promised  in  a  treaty  signed  by  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  George  Washington, 
to  remain  theirs  forever,  was  confiscated  by 
the  Federal  Grovernment  for  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir. The  Indians  were  moved  from  their 
ancestral  home  and  crowded  onto  a  strange 
place.  Congress  is  still  delaying  payment  for 
their  lands.  ^  .^    , 

All  this  in  the  20th  cent\iry.  when  telk  of 
civil  rights  rolls  from  the  tongues  of  politi- 
cians and  dally  echoes  in  the  leglslatiures 
across  the  land. 

Nor  is  this  the  last.  Other  Indian  lands, 
treaty  reservations,  are  eyed  hungrily  by 
other  interests,  and  ways  are  being  sought 
to  get  them  from  their  rightful  owners. 

•nie  breaking  of  treaties  Is  nothing  new  to 
the  Indian.  He  has  grown  accustomed  to  it. 
He  reminds  himself,  among  other  things, 
that  he  was  never  given  payment,  as  reqtiired 
by  the  treaty  he  signed,  for  thousands  of 
sqxiare  miles  in  Michigan  (Including  the  land 
on  which  the  State  Capitol  stands). 


He  Is  ■eeustomed  also  to  being  ignored  by 
tlie  strangers  who  have  taken  over  his  land. 
4«fc  a  liichiganite,  for  instance,  to  teU  you 
bow  many  reservatloDS  we  have  in  the  State. 
itTirt  not  one  In  a  thousand  has  the  correct 
answer.  Most,  tn  tact,  will  look  puzzled 
ftnfi  comment  they  didn't  know  there  wws 
any  at  all. 

There  are  five  reservations  In  the  State  ■ 
lilise,  Haimahville.  Bay  Mills,  Saginaw,  and 
IsabeUa.  About  1,200  Indians  live  on  these 
reservations.  In  addition,  another  thousand 
(NT  so  living  off  the  reservatirai  are  considered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  coming 
under  their  Jvu-isdlctlcxi  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extoit. 

There  are.  at  course,  many  more  who  have 
left  the  reservation,  and  have,  as  the  BIA 
puts  it,  "entered  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life."  Some  of  these  still  maintain 
contact  with  friends  and  relatives  at  home, 
others  do  not.  There  is  no  accurate  count 
of  these — ^not  even  an  educated  guess. 

Michigan  has  made  little  real  effort  to 
help  the  plight  of  Its  Indian  citizens.  True, 
there  have  been  token  efforts,  but  most  <rf 
the  so-called  help  has  been  mere  lipservlce 
to  the  cause. 

There  have  been  several  ocsnznlsslons 
through  the  years  designed  to  better  the 
Indian's  lot,  but  most  have  failed  because 
they  attempted  to  teU  the  Indian  what  he 
should  do,  rather  than  elicit  his  cooperation 
and  help  in  working  out  a  plan  which  would 
be  suitable  for  him. 

This  plan  of  attack  is  aU  too  familiar  to 
the  Indian,  and  he  Is  rightly  suspicious  of  it. 
He  remembers,  t<x  Instance,  the  long,  en- 
forced -aarches  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
grand  relocation  plans  forced  upon  him.  He 
remembers  how  certain  tribes  were  given 
land  "forever"  in  Kansas  on  which  to  settle, 
and  then  how  it  was  later  taken  away  when 
the  white  men  discovered  It  was  fertUe  and 
"too  good"  for  than. 

He  remembers,  too,  the  attempt  d  the 
Government  to  force  him  to  become  a  farmer, 
and  how  the  Government  gave  him  land  for 
this  p\irpose  which  had  no  arable  soU  and 
no  water. 

Now  a  new  Indian  commission  Is  to  be 
formed  In  the  State,  and  7  of  Its  11  members, 
by  law,  must  be  Indians.  But  there  Is  no 
clause  in  the  law  which  says  these  seven 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
So  the  Indian  wonders  if  his  representatives 
are  really  going  to  represent  him  or  be  mere 
puppets  of  the  status  quo.  Or  wxxse  yet, 
are  they  going  to  try  another  "solution"  as 
unrealistic  as  everything  that  has  been  tried 
so  far.  ^  . 

He  cannot  hope,  for  thwe  Is  nothing  on 
which  to  base  this  hope.  The  history  of 
his  people  tells  him  not  to  hope. 

It  is,  perhaps,  wrong  to  generalize,  and 
yet  there  are  some  generalizations  which 
seem  to  be  valid  when  talking  about  the 
Indian. 

One  of  these  Is  that  he  does  not  -are  to 
adapt  to  an  8-to-5  Job  5  days  a  week.  And 
In  saying  this  It  must  not  be  aspumed  he 
U  lazy.  Far  from  It.  For  in  the  culture 
in  which  he  grew  up  a  lazy  Indian  soon 
became  a  dead  one,  and  an  improvident  one 
did  not  last  out  a  hard  winter. 

But,  free  spirit  that  he  Is.  he  does  not 
want  to  be  tied  down. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  successful 
business  arrangement  utUlzing  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indian  to  its  fvdl  advantage 
is  that  of  the  Old  Town  canoe  factory  in 
Maine.  There  the  owners  have  constructed, 
within  the  huge  bamllke  factory,  a  num- 
ber of  small  cubicles.  An  Indian  wishing 
to  work  simply  checks  out  his  materials  and 
works  by  himself  in  one  of  the  small  rooms. 
When  he  finishes  the  canoe  he  Is  free  to  take 
his  pay  and  go.  or  he  can  check  out  more 
materials  and  start  to  work  on  another. 
Hie  factory  is  open  day  and  night,  and  it 
matters  not  to  have  a  fixed  time  schedule. 
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gloomy  picture  of  the  plight 
Indian,    there    are   a    few 


Prokosch  Kurath  of  Ann  Arbor. 

ountry's  foremost  authorities  on 

and  the  author  of  a  number 

monographs  on  Indian  culture, 

climate  for, such  preservation,  es- 

qance,  is  much  better  now  than  at 
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reached  in  Michigan  the  status  of  some  of 
the  southwestern  arts,  and  it  is  still  only  a 
part-time  or  leisure-time  activity.  Hand- 
work of  this  sort  is  difBcult  to  sell  at  a  fair 
market  price,  but  nevertheless  an  effort  Is 
being  made  to  preserve  the  skills  of  long  ago. 

But  the  dancing  and  the  arts  will  mean 
nothing  in  the  long  run  unless  the  basic  lot 
of  the  Indian  is  Improved.  And  each  day  a 
solution  Is  delayed,  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
catch  up. 

America  has  never  had  a  bigger  blot  on 
her  shield  than  her  treatment  of  the  Indian, 
and  it  is  a  blot  which  will  be  hard  to  erase. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  old 
frontiersman  philosophy  that  the  only  good 
Indian  is  a  dead  Indian,  but  we  have  not 
come  far  enough. 

The  Indian  is  here  still,  and  if  his  pres- 
ence is  an  embarrassing  reminder  of  our 
treatment  of  him  and  his  ancestors,  we  show 
little  desire  to  admit  it. 

But  admit  it  we  must. 

America  has  been  called  the  great  melting 
pot,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  treatment  of 
the  various  ethnic  groups  which  make  up  the 
United  States.  We  are  proud  we  can  assimi- 
late them  Into  our  culture  and  still,  if  they 
wish,  let  them  retain  some  measure  of  their 
individuality. 

The  people  of  Holland,  Mich.,  can  grow 
tulips  and  clomp  around  in  wooden  shoes, 
and  build  windmills  and  other  remem- 
brances of  an  Old  World  heritage.  China- 
towns appear  in  every  large  city,  as  do  clus- 
ters of  other  races,  each  holding  to  native 
customs,  language,  and  roots. 

But  the  Indian  is  told  to  conform — to 
"enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life." 

Perhaps  It  is  because  they  are  a  mute  re- 
minder of  what  our  forefathers  did  to  them 
long  ago. 

But  time  is  running  out.  and  the  other 
examples  of  fights  for  human  and  civil  rights 
should  have  Jarred  our  complacency  enough 
to  cast  about  for  a  realistic  solution  to  one 
of  the  oldest  problems  our  country  has  faced. 


Congress  Compiles  Outstanding  Conser- 
I     yation  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michig^an.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, conservation  is  certainly  something 
in  which  we  all  share  an  interest.  As  a 
Member  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  am  very 
proud  of  our  legislative  record  in  the 
area  of  conservation. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  summary  of 
our  conservation  record  which  appeared 
in  the  October  1  issue  of  Conservation 
News,  an  educational  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  As  the  article 
points  out,  the  conservation  record  of  the 
89th  Congress  is  being  compared  to  the 
remarkable  record  of  the  88th  Congress — 
the  "Conservation  Congress." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
article,  "Congress  Compiles  Outstanding 
Conservation  Record,"  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Congress  Compiles  Outstanding 

Conservation  Record 

Members    of    the    89th    Congress    can    go 

home,  when  adjournment  of  the  first  session 

finally  comes,  secure  in  the  full  assurance 

that  they  have  done  an  outstanding  Job  on 


the  enactment  of  conservation  legislation. 
Significant  accomplishments  this  year,  in 
fact,  are  being  compared  to  the  remarkable 
record  of  the  88th  Congress — the  "Conser- 
vation Congress." 

Enjoying  exceptional  cooperation  and  sup. 
port  from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
congressional  leaders  have  tallied  major 
gains  in  a  surprisingly  diverse  number  of 
resource  fields — water  conservation  and  pol- 
lution control,  air  pollution  control,  the 
establishment  of  new  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tional areas,  public  use  of  agricultural  areas 
and  highway  beautiflcatlon. 

Here  is  the  scoresheet  of  accomplishments 
racked  up  thus  far.  with  additions  a  prol>- 
ability  before  adjournment  comes,  likely  late 
in  October: 

water  conservation 

S.  4,  the  "Water  Quality  Act  of  1965" 
creates  a  new  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  quality  criteria,  and 
otherwise  strengthens  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

"Water  Resources  Planning  Act"  (Public 
Law  89-80),  establishes  a  program  for  river 
basin  studies  and  makes  grants  to  States  for 
planning. 

"Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act" 
(Public  Law  89-72).  sets  up  procedures  for 
allocating  costs  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational enhancement  at  Federal  reser- 
voirs, a  process  many  people  view  with  mixed 
emotions. 

The  saline  water  conversion  program  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  to  be  ex- 
panded, extended,  and  accelerated  (Public 
Law  89-119). 

PUBLIC  outdoor  recreation 

Establishment  of  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  Md.  and  Va.  (Public  Law 
89-195),  preserves  one  of  the  last  important 
beaches  on  the  east  coast. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  (Public  Law  89-158)  provides  an  im- 
portant outdoor  recreational  facility  near 
major  population  centers  In  the  East. 

Establishment  of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  sets  aside 
100,000  acres  of  scenic  lands  in  West 
Virginia. 

Beautiful  Upper  Priest  Lake  In  Idaho  is 
preserved  through  provision  (Public  Law 
89-39)  for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Six  other  new  units  are  added  to  the 
National  Park  System:  Golden  Spike  Na- 
tional Monument  (Public  Law  8^102),  com- 
memorating the  spot  In  Utah  where  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  was  completed; 
Pecos  National  Moniunent  (Public  Law  89- 
54),  preserving  a  17th-century  Spanish  mis- 
sion and  ancient  Indian  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico:  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment (Public  Law  89-33),  preserving  unique 
paleontological  deposits  In  Nebraska;  All- 
bates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle 
Pueblo  Culture  National  Monument  (Public 
Law  89-154),  Tex.;  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
torical Park  (Public  Law  89-19)  preserves 
important  historical  sites  in  Idaho;  and 
Hubbell  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site, 
Ariz.  (Public  Law  89-148) . 

agriculture 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
contains  cropland  adjustment  features  of 
benefit  to  wildlife  and  providing  incentives 
for  farmers  to  open  their  lands  to  public 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  hiking. 

Garrison  Diversion  Unit  (Public  Law  ag- 
ios)  provides  for  major  wildlife  l>M:Ilitles  as 
part  of  a  huge  irrigation  project  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  of  North  Dakota. 

AIR    pollution 

Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  (S.  306)  to 
broaden  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  control 
air  pollution  from  motor  vehicles  and  pro- 
vide for  solid-waste  disposal. 
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MARINE    RESOURCES 


The  "Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Tvivelopment  Act  of  1965"  provides  for  a  com- 
tlhcnsive,  long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  marine  science. 

WILDLIFE 

The  ceiling  is  being  raUed  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
gtudy  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  fish  and 
wildlife. 

OTHER     MEASURES 

Other  new  measures  adopted  by  the  89th 
connress  have  important  resource  aspects. 
Among  them  are:  the  "Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act"  (Public  Law  89-4):  the 
"Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965"  (PubUc  Law  89-117);  the  "Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966"  (Public  Law  89-136);  and  S.  2300,  the 
flood  control-rivers  and  harbors  omnibus  bill. 

Additional  solid  accomplishments  probably 
«U1  be  added  to  the  list  before  the  solons  go 
home.  It  appears  likely  that  the  Congress 
will  clear  a  proposal  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  beautlfication  of  highways.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  may  clear  a 
House-passed  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
conserving  the  Nation's  anadromous  fishery 
resources. 

Progress,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  pas- 
Bsges.  Several  other  proposals.  Including 
those  to  establish  parks  and  seashores  or 
lakeshores,  and  a  national  wild  rivers  preser- 
vation system,  have  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings and  Ukely  will  receive  early  attention 
during  the  second  session  in  1966. 


belligerent  nations  to  reassess  the  ultim&te 
values  of  the  border  wan  in  which  they  are 
now  engaged.  Too,  they  may  beoome  more 
rational  In  their  lackadaisleal  attitude  which 
I>resently  precludes  consideration  erf  noall 
wars  growing  into  gloiMl  oonfUot. 

The  Pope  spelled  out  the  dangers  of  war, 
even  so-called  small  conflicts,  when  he  said 
that  unless  peace  Is  restored  and  respected 
the  world  would  scxne  day  face  annihilation. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  unprecedented 
speech  In  the  United  Nations  by  Pope  Paul 
may  not  be  apparent  on  the  surface,  al- 
though it  may  signal  the  start  of  a  coollng- 
oCr  period  among  those  now  engaged  in  war. 
But  as  the  weeks  and  months  go  by,  it  is 
probable  that  small  nations,  however  goaded 
by  larger  powers,  will  be  less  impulsive  in 
trying  to  settle  International  arguments  with 
guns,  tanks,  and  planes. 

Pope  Paul  has  done  a  great  service,  not 
only  to  those  who  want  lasting  peace,  but 
to  civilization  as  a  whole;  his  words  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man  are  indelibly  written 
for  this  and  later  generations  to  study  and 
respect. 


Great  Tribute   Paid   to   an   Outstanding 
Postmaster — Hon.  Charles  Pnskar 
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The  Message  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  and  impressive  com- 
ments on  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to 
New  York  City  on  Monday  appeared  on 
Tuesday  In  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun. 

Pointing  out  the  potential  cumulative 
impact  of  the  Pope's  moving  plea  for 
peace  before  the  United  Nations  and  the 
bar  of  history,  the  editorial  comments: 

His  words  on  the  brotherhood  of  man  are 
indelibly  written  for  this  and  later  genera- 
tions to  study  and  respect. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
The  Message  of  Peace 

In  one  of  the  most  dramatic  Chapters  of 
all  history,  Pope  Paul  VI  departed  from  the 
century-old  traditions  of  the  Vatican,  crossed 
the  ocean  by  plane,  and  made  a  fervent  plea 
for  peace  and  International  \mderstandlng 
before  the  assembled  diplomats  and  states- 
men of  the  United  Nations. 

The  1-day  visit  to  New  York  was  triiun- 
phant  In  every  way  and  no  one  could  have 
done  more  to  promote  the  caiise  of  universal 
peace. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  United  Nations, 
His  Holiness  concluded  his  address  with  the 
observation : 

"No  more  war,  war  never  again.  Peace; 
it  is  peace  which  must  guide  the  destinies  of 
peoples  and  of  all  mankind." 

The  lasting  effect  of  this  and  other 
thoughts  expressed  by  the  pontiff  will  carry 
great  weight  and  may  eventually  cause  some 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1965 
Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  September  25,  1965,  a  testi- 
monial dinner  was  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  a  most  distinguished  and  able 
former  postmaster  and  executive  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Postmasters,  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Puskar.  This  dinner  was  at- 
tended by  approximately  1,000  persons 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other 
States. 

Because  of  pressing  business  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
this  fine  affair.    However,  I  have  heard 
from  our  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Pulton, 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Clark],  that  the 
testimonial  dinner  was  a  huge  success. 
Mr.  Puskar  is  well  known  to  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.    He  was  postmaster 
of   Imperial,   Pa.,   from    1933   to   1965, 
and  for  14  years  of  that  period  he  was 
the  most  effective  executive  secretary - 
treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters.    In  this  capacity,  he  per- 
formed with  great  skill  and  he  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
with  whom  he  had  dealings.    He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  enactment  of 
every  law  which  has  Improved  the  pres- 
tige and  the  positions  of  35.000  U.S.  post- 
masters during  the  past  15  years.    The 
first  official  recommendation  for  giving 
all  postmasters  a  5-day  week  was  made 
by  Charles  E.  "Chuck"  Puskar  and  he 
laid   the   groundwork   over   tiie   years 
which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  this 
law  in  the  89th  Congress. 

While  he  was  a  top  c^dal  In  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters,  he 
fought  for  the  Job  ilflrhU  and  for  the 
betterment  of  all  postma^iers  In  the 


United  States.  As  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters 
when  the  administration  changed  in 
1953.  he  insisted  on  postmasters  receiv- 
ing full  protection  imder  the  career  civil 
service  system  and  he  was  most  sutcess- 
ful  in  his  endeavors.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  position  of  postmaster  has 
become  a  career  civU  service  job  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

When  the  present  postal  administra- 
tion selected  Chuck  Puskar  to  be  special 
assistant  for  employee  relations  in  the 
Philadelphia  regional  office  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  this  former  poet- 
master  brought  to  this  position  all  of  the 
skill,  experience  and  excellent  judgment 
he  has  demonstrated  over  the  years  In 
his  dealings  with  the  U5.  Congress. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee are  delighted  with  the  recogni- 
tion awarded  Chuck  Puskar.  I  am  in- 
formed that  postal  management  and 
labor  both  are  equally  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  public  servant  has 
conducted  the  duties  of  his  present  office 
and  every  segment  of  the  postal  service 
was  represented  at  his  testimonal  dinner. 

I  know  that  Chuck's  many  friends  in 
the  Congress  join  with  me  in  wishing 
our  friend,  his  lovely  wife  Marguerite, 
and  his  fine  family  the  best  fortune  in 
terms  of  health,  happiness  and  prosperity 
in  the  coming  years.  t 


Join  the  Job  Corps  and  See  the  World's 
Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    KEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5. 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  many  of  miy  colleagues  read  in 
the  Corpsman,  the  new  magazine  pub- 
lished for  the  men  and  wwnen  of  the 
Job  Corps,  that  12  Job  Corps  men  and 
women  are  getting  an  inside  look  at  the 
New  York  World's  Pair.  They  are  work- 
ing at  the  UJ3.  pavilion  there. 

One  of  the  girls  from  the  Wanen's  Job 
Corps  Center  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  said  it 
was  a  "lot  of  fun,"  and  added: 

People  usually  ask  what  jobs  we  have  to 
offer.  Quite  often  an  old  man  will  come  up 
and  ask  us  what  kind  of  job  we  cotUd  get  him. 

One  might  ask.  "Was  this  trip  neces- 
sary?" 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  had  its  own 
editorial  comment  about  the  World's 
Fair  training  program: 

On  Joining  and  Skeinc 

"Join  th©  Navy  and  see  th©  wwld."  So 
said  the  old  UJS.  Navy  recruiting  poster. 

With  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 
now  q>endlng  $10,000  so  13  Job  Corps  enrol- 
lees  can  spend  6  weeks  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  as  part  of  their  Gaining,  a  new 
poster  may  be  in  the  making: 

"Join  the  Job  Coriie  and  see  the  World's 
Fair." 
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Faithful 


<  lerrice  of  Director  Howard  BL 
Tompk  ns,  Jaduoarffle  Office,  Federal 
Hoasin  :  AdBiaiitratioB 

EX' 


ENsiON  OP  REMARKS  HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


HON.  D   R.  (BIUY)  MATTHEWS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  30nSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

T/  ursday.  October  7. 1965 
M.I 


Mr, 
often  we 
servants 
selves.    I 
Rkcoro 
passed  by 
of  Create): 
ing  our 
who  has 
the 

director 
istration 
olutlon. 
tory,  and 
Mr 
RxsoLunoi 


dtizeiis 


TTHEWS.     Mr.  Speaker,  so 

fail  to  pay  tribute  to  public 

(rho  have  distinguished  them- 

am  pleased  to  enclose  for  the 

resolution   which  has   been 

the  Home  Builders  Association 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  commend- 

:  tiend,  Howard  M.  Tompkins, 

1  endered  exceptional  service  to 

!  of  Florida  in  his  capacity  as 

the  Federal  Housing  Admin - 

<  fflce  In  Jacksonville.    The  res- 

^hlch  follows.  Is  self-explana- 

Is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 


Tompdns 


on  August 


HoubL  Lg 
he    e 
Inluatry 
is  ;hel 
contlnv  ally 
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tils 
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aid 
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Whereas 
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role  in  the 
hull  ding 

Whereas 
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est  in  the 
dustry  In 
closest 
Industry 
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Whereas 
cem  in  the 
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ducing 

Whereas 
cooperation 
achieved 
where   last 
the 

pleted  In 
100  percent 
days  or  less 

Resolved, 
tors,  and 
Association 
to  Director 
staff  their 
preclatlon 
compllshme^t 
gratulate 
Brownsteln, 
ing 


hln 


Admlni  tratlon 


Joins  with 
Copies  of 
P.    M 

Housing 


Ad  nlnlst 
Representat  ves 


L.  F, 

t<Mi.  D.C.,  I 
iwufD  and 
D.C.;  and 

tional 
Ington.  D.C 
Signed  In 
of  August 


Presideift. 
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Executtfie 
AasocivtUm 
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or  HouK  Bniu)ERs  Association 

OKEATEK  JACKSOMVILI.E 

unanimously  adopted  by  the 

Mrectors  ot   the  Home  Builders 

of  Greater  Jacksonville  at  their 

x>nstltuted    board    of    directors 

25.  1965,  Mayflower  Hotel, 

Fla.) 

the  Jacksonville  office  of  the  Fed- 

_    Administration   plays   a   vital 

economic  welfare  of  the  home 

.  of  Greater  Jacksonville; 

he  Director  Howard  M.  Tompkins 

ally  exhibited  the  greatest  inter- 

'  welfare  of  the  home  building  in- 

area  and  has  maintained  the 

with  the  members  of  our 

particularly  the  officers  of  our 


appr(  ipriatlons 
ipto  sessing 


procetslig 
s  >ven 


klr.  Tompkins  showed  deep  con- 
past  where  lack  of  staff  and  ade- 
Impeded  lilm  from  re- 
time. 
low  tlirou^  Ills  efforts  and  the 
t  of  his  Jacksonville  staff,  he  lias 
ov  tstandlng  resulU  for  his  efforts- 
-"   year    (1731-W4)    10   percent   of 
of  home  mortgages  were  com- 
n   (7)   days  or  less;    (72&-'65) 
have  been  completed  in  Ave  (5) 
Therefore,  be  it 
jThat  the  officers,  board  of  dlrec- 
ipembers  of  the  Home  Builders 
of  Greater  Jacksonville  extend 
Howard  tL  Tompkins  and  tila 
JongratiUatlons  and  sincere  ai>- 
an  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
and  work.    We  further  con- 
on  his  commendation  by  P.  M. 
Commissioner.    Federal    Hous- 
Washington,  D.C,  who 
in  congratulating  him. 
tills  resolution  are  to  be  sent  to 
Commissioner,    Federal 
itration,  Washington,  D.C; 
CHAaus   Bknnktt,    RosiaT 
and  D.  B.  Uattrkws,  Washlng- 
weil  as  Senators  Sfessard  Hol- 
'  laoiGx    Smathbs.    Washington, 
gtpemmental  affairs  director,  Na- 
of  Home  Builders,  Wash- 


is 


Bro^  rnatein, 


Assoc  ation 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  this  25th  day 
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Pato.  Lazeatt, 
Home  Builders  Associa- 
Oreater  Jacksonville. 

Gsoacx  H.  RuMPix, 
Director.  Home  BuilderM 
of  Greater  JackaonvUle. 


or   mCBIQAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  continued  efforts  of  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Griffin,  to  help 
junior  colleges  is  well  known.  His  most 
recent  effort,  an  amendment  to  switch 
$74  million  from  a  questionable  Federal 
scholarship  program  into  a  junior  col- 
lege construction  program  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot,  a  newspaper  published  in 
my  district. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 
Junior  Colleges  Pill  Vital  Education  Role 

Representative  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Michi- 
gan Republican,  who  has  a  habit  of  talking 
commonsense  in  the  House,  has  done  it 
again. 

He  says  that  the  Congress  should  serious- 
ly consider  channeling  a  major  portion  of 
the  $74  million  now  being  set  aside  for  fed- 
erally flnanced  work-study  and  college  loan 
programs  Into  aid  for  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  Junior  colleges. 

Representative  Griffin's  reasoning  Is  mag- 
nificent in  Its  simplicity  and  the  logic  can 
be  proved  by  looking  Into  almost  any  com- 
munity— Including  Jackson. 

Literally  millions  of  students  now  are 
seeking  higher  education.  Many  of  them 
need  help,  or  a  chance  to  go  to  school  for  a 
minimum  of  expenses.  Taxpayers  are  hard 
pressed  to  provide  the  classrooms.  The  best 
bargain  for  the  student  and  taxpayer  alike 
Is  the  Junior  college. 

Thus,  why  not  spend  more  for  junior  col- 
leges which  will  give  students  a  chance  to 
get  2  years  of  advanced  schooling  while  liv- 
ing at  home  and  cutting  down  the  pressure 
on  the  larger  schools? 
It  makes  sense. 

The  Griffin  theory  may  be  lacking  in 
glamor.  A  program  which  provides  grants, 
loans  or  other  forms  of  aid  directly  to 
students  has  a  great  deal  of  political  appeal. 
But  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  Federal 
projects.  It  misses  a  main  point.  The  so- 
called  benefits  of  the  heavy  spending  pro- 
grams often  appear  only  on  paper.  They 
miss  the  objective  of  getting  the  most  edu- 
cation for  the  greatest  number  of  students 
for  the  smallest  number  of  dollars. 

Gritpin  points  out  that  no  matter  how 
much  money  is  made  available  to  potential 
students  In  scholarships  and  loans,  class- 
rooms will  not  be  available  for  all  of  them. 
He  says  that  In  many  instances,  only  stu- 
dents who  have  graduated  in  the  top  25 
percent  of  their  classes  can  get  into  senior 
colleges,  niat  eliminates  large  numbers  of 
the  young  people  whom  the  Federal  pro- 
grams are  supposed  to  help  and  who  are  the 
objects  of  continuing  discussions. 

The  junior  colleges  fill  a  vital  role  in  edu- 
cation. They  can  provide  courses  for  many 
students  who,  no  matter  how  much  financial 
help  they  have,  can't  make  it  In  the  4-year 
schools. 

Whether  the  goal  Is  a  bachelor's  degree, 
or  higher,  or  a  terminal  course  in  a  Junior 
college,  the  2-year  school  can  serve  most 
students  well  and  economically.. 

The  sheer  weight  of  the  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  astounding. 

Drive  around  the  campus  of  any  major 
State  school  In  Michigan  today  and  you  will 
see  UteraUy  millions  of  dollars  being  poured 
into  new  buildings. 

The  big  schools  have  the  prestige  (and  the 


lobbying  power,  if  we  may  call  It  thatJ  t« 
get  what  they  need  from  the  State  treaaurv 

The  Junior,  or  commiuiity  colleges  ten 
eraUy  have  to  scratch  for  building  and  mh»" 
atlng  money.  The  new  Jackson  Coxmty  c^' 
munity  College,  for  example,  had  a  dlfflcSt 
time  getting  a  modest  tax  levy  which  would 
permit  it  to  start  buUdlng  its  campus 

Many  wlU  argue  that  the  4-year  schoolg 
are  growing  too  big  to  give  the  students  the 
kind  of  Individual  attention  they  deserve 
We  agree. 

The  ideal  ultimate  solution  to  a  multitude 
of  problems  might  be  to  send  a  majority  of 
the  students  to  the  commimlty  colleges  for 
the  first  2  years  of  higher  education  and 
let  them  move  on  to  the  big  schools  in  the 
junior  year  and  for  graduate  study. 

The  cost  would  l>e  far  less  than  the  eternal 
expansion  of  the  larger  school  and  the  gen- 
erous dispensation  of  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents. In  the  long  run,  more  young  people 
who  need  higher  education  would  be  served 

If  the  Johnson  administration  really  feels 
concern  for  giving  greater  opportunity  to 
Individuals  and  classes  which  now  find  the 
road  to  higher  education  hard  going  it  would 
do  well  to  heed  Representative  Gritoit's 
words  of  wisdom  about  Jtmior  coUeges. 

Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  school 
of  thought,  which  includes  a  great  number 
of  educators  as  weU  as  politicians,  that  vast 
sums  of  money  will  cure  everything. 

Althotight  it  has  come  a  long  way  hi  the 
past  few  years,  the  Junior — or  community- 
college  system  sometimes  Is  treated  as  a 
stepchild  by  the  big  boys  in  education  and 
by  the  men  who  hold  the  keys  to  the  public 
treasiiries.  both  State  and  national. 

If  this  thinking  Isnt  chang^  the  tax- 
payers win  be  out  millions  of  dollars  that 
need  not  be  spent  and  students  who  can 
profit  by  Junior  coUege  education  will  be 
denied  thlr  opportunities. 


Bob  Griet,  of  Course 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  pick  up  Wednesday's  edition  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  find  in  it 
a  tribute  to  my  friend,  Robert  H.  Gries, 
who  has  Just  been  reelected  president  of 
the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  in  Cleveland. 

Bob  Gries  is  a  remarkable  man  and  I 
am  happy  that  his  exceptional  efforts 
have  received  editorial  recognition  from 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  newspa- 
pers. 

The  article  follows : 

Gries,  Of  Course 

There  Is  nothing  unexpected  about  the  re- 
election yesterday  of  Robert  H.  Gries  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Re- 
habilitation Services. 

There  just  isn't  anyone  else  nearly  as  ca- 
pable of  steering  the  work  of  the  big  center 
now  iindergolng  the  first  phase  of  a  $7  mil- 
lion expansion  program. 

Although  he  gives  generously  of  his  tal- 
ents to  Innumerable  civic  and  ciUtural  proj- 
ects. Gries  has  concentrated  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  his  energies  on  Increasing  help  for 
the  handicapped  at  the  East  55th  Street 
facility. 

He  has  been  the  dynamo  of  the  people  re- 
newal program  under  which  workshop  space 
for  the  handicapped  is  to  be  doubled  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  expansion. 


The  VGRS  is  closest  to  the  heart  of  this 
«ifless  man  who  gives  so  much  of  his  time 
Hid  of  his  capacity  to  get  things  done  for 
jo^niany  organizations  dedicated  to  improv- 
ine  the  lot  of  mankind. 

On  October  12.  when  he  celebrates  hU  e5th 
birthday  Bob  Gries  can  look  l»ck  with  satis- 
faction on  a  career  In  which  concern  for  the 
happiness  and  progress  of  his  fellow  men 
dominates  most  of  his  activities. 


The  First  Lady 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.1965 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  in  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
Editor  George  Beebe  of  the  Florida- 
based  Miami  Herald  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Because  his  remarks  relate  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today,  and  the 
part  our  gracious  First  Lady  has  taken  in 
it,  I  place  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

(Introduction  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Jotinson, 
October  i,  Buffalo.  N.Y..  by  Mr.  George 
Beebe.  president.  Associated  Press  Man- 
aging Editors  and  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald) 

We  often  hear  managing  editors  complain 
about  the  pressures  of  their  jobs — long  hours 
and  hectic  schedules.  We  have  a  speaker  to- 
day who  puts  us  all  to  shame.  She  receives 
about  150  phone  calls  a  day  and  3,500  letters 
a  week  which  must  be  answered. 

We  can  refer  to  her  as  the  First  Lady  of 
Journalism,  for  she  received  a  degree  in  this 
field  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Her  marriage  kept  her  from  making  a 
career  of  Joiimallsm.  but  she  never  tias  lost 
the  Journalistic  InsUncts  for  wanting  to  do 
something  to  better  her  community,  her 
State,  and  her  Nation. 

This  delightful  and  energetic  woman 
comes  before  APME  today  to  ask  our  assist- 
ance in  helping  to  clean  up  the  beer  cans, 
billboards,  and  Junkyard  Jungles  which  our 
once  beautiful  countryside  Is  becoming. 

She  Is  fOTtunate  to  have  a  powerful  friend 
in  the  Wliite  House  who  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  legislation  she  needs  for 
this  very  worthwhile  campaign. 

There  Is  vigorous  opposition  from  several 
well-financed  lobbies  and  an  AP  dispatch 
Thursday  indicated  the  highway  beautlfi- 
catlon  bin  is  having  rough  sledding.  So  it 
is  Imperative  that  her  project  be  given  as- 
sistance— and  fast. 

I  am  ^ure  our  speaker  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  most  managing  editors  are  as 
concerned  as  she  about  the  obliteration  of 
the  magnificent  views  that  God  created  for 
us  to  enjoy.  I  had  a  letter  Just  last  week 
from  our  ArviUe  Schaleben,  executive  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  who  today  was 
reelected  to  APME's  board  ot  directors. 

I  quote:  "It  seems  to  me  the  Nation's 
masses  are  not  aware  of  what  is  happening 
to  our  environment  and  how  few  years  re- 
main before  disaster  Is  full  upon  us.  I 
don't  Wame  the  people  of  the  past;  most  of 
them  couldn't  see  It  coming;  but  now  it's 
here.  We  see  It;  we  know  it;  we  know  its 
consequences  and  I  am  wondering  if  maybe 
APME — the  most  powerful  influence  on 
mass  communication  in  existence— might 
not  want  to  do  something  about  it."* 


Tee.  the  deteriwatlon  of  America's  beau- 
tiful countryside  Is  a  national  disgrace. 

So,  it  is  most  heartening  that  the  leading 
proponent  to  restore  beauty  to  ugly  land- 
scapes is  our  gracious  First  Lady. 

It  Is  my  prlvUege  and  pleasure  to  Intro- 
duce Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

After  Mrs.  Jolinson's  speech,  Mr.  Beebe 
commented  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Johnson,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  inspiring  message.  I  feel  that  I  can 
speak  for  all  the  managing  editors  of  the 
Nation  In  assuring  you  our  enthusiastic  and 
complete  support. 

We  await  further  orders  on  how  we  can 
be  of  service  to  you.  You  have  support 
elsewhere,  too. 

Buffalo  has  gone  all  out  to  acknowledge 
your  visit  today.  The  garden  clubs,  the  girl 
scouts,  business  houses,  etc.  are  planting 
25.000  tulip  bulbs  today  in  public  places  in 
your  honor. 

And.  on  her  way  back  to  the  airport.  Mrs. 
Johnson  will  plant  a  tree  on   the  campus 
of  the  teacher's  coUege. 
What  kind  of  tree?     Linden,  of  course. 
Mrs.  Johnson  has  asked  the  opportunity 
to  meet  APME  memt>ers. 


National  Council  for  Sound  Monetary 
Policy  Protests  Banking  Commanity's 
Efforts  To  Raise  Interest  Rates— Points 
Out  Organized  Bankers  on  Trial  Re- 
garding Public  Opinion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1965 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full 
text  of  an  October  6  press  release  by  the 
National  Council  for  Sound  Monetary 
Policy  which  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  every 
single  American  citizen.  This  is  not  an 
overstatement  because  the  subject  mat- 
ter covers  Interest  rates  which  affect 
the  pocketbooks  of  all  Americans. 

The  statement  was  submitted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  Milton  J.  Shaw). 
of  Philadelphia,  and  olHcers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  organization.  It  Is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  will  take  time 
out  to  read  this  statement  which  con- 
tains some  extremely  worthwhile  ob- 
servations: 

The  banking  indvistry  In  the  United  States 
Is  alxjut  to  make  a  decision  that  will  deter- 
mine Its  fate  for  a  good  number  of  years. 

The  last  time  it  liad  such  a  decision  to 
make  was  in  1958  when  it  made  the  wrong 
choice  and  brought  on  one  of  three  recessions 
which  preceded  our  present  long  period  of 
prosperity.  It  upped  Interest  rates  and 
tightened  credit  for  the  consumer  and  Amer- 
ican business. 

Then,  as  now,  William  McChesney  Martin, 
whose  decisions  in  the  past  have  been  so 
closely  attimed  to  the  great  banks  of  Amer- 
ica, Is  kingpin  at  the  Federal  Resene— Amer- 
ica's central  banking  system. 

If  he  again  pursues  policies  espoxised  by 
the  organized  American  bankers  now  meeting 
m  Chicago,  he  may  weU  destroy,  along  with 
the  policymaking  groutf  of  bankers,  the 
longest  period  ot   uninterrupted   economic 


progress  In  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Should  Chairman  Martin  and  his  111-ad- 
vlsed  sycophants  bring  about  a  manmade 
recession  by  following  policies  discredited 
by  American  economic  experience,  the  wrath 
of  the  public  may  well  overwhelm  the  local 
banker  as  well  as  Martin. 

Charges  of  usury,  arrogance.  Ignorance  of 
economic  life,  reaction,  and  just  plain  greed 
will  assuredly  be  heaped  on  the  ^banking 
community. 

It  took  a  generation  for  the  banker  to  re- 
gain the  prestige  he  lost  during  America's 
great  depression.  We  do  not  believe  the  av- 
erage American  banker  will  want  to  gamble 
well-earned  prestige  today  and  his  unprec- 
edented profits  for  a  higher  Interest  rate 
that  could  well  be  the  straw  that  broke  the 
prosperity  camel's  back. 

The  lead  story  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  Monday.  October  4.  began,  "Pressure  Is 
mounting  in  the  banking  industry  for  broad 
increases  in  Interest  rates.  But  many  bank- 
ers are  reluctant  to  act  untU  they  have  a 
clearer  indication  of  White  House  reaction  to 
such  boosts. 

"There  is  now  a  widespread  feeling  among 
bankers  that  if  the  administration  raises  no 
particular  objection  to  these  increases,  in- 
terest rates  in  general  may  start  heading 
upward." 

The  organized  banking  industry  has  been 
propagandizing  at  enormous  expense  tor  in- 
terest rises  since  their  convention  In  Miami. 
Fla.,  last  year.  Some  of  the  rational  forces 
within  banking  circles  liave  advised  against 
what  the  prevailing  sector  of  the  organized 
banking  community  Is  now  seeking.  These 
rational  banking  forces  are  mindful  of  what 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  said  in  his  economic 
report  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
1965,  that  "We  expect  a  continuation  of 
sound  and  healthy  econwnic  expansion.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  must  be  free  to  ac- 
commodate that  expansion— In  1965,  and  the 
years  beyond  1965. 

"Such  an  expansion  needs  to  be  supported 
by  further  orderly  growth  in  money  and 
credit." 

There  can  be  no  orderly  growth  In  money 
and  credit  by  arbitrarily  Increasing  Interest 
rates  and  diminishing  credit. 

The  National  CouncU  for  Sound  Monetary 
Policy  is  not  an  infiatlonary-mlnded,  easy 
money  group.  It  Is  composed  of  sober- 
minded,  successful  Americans  In  the  fields  of 
business,  finance,  banks,  labor,  academic, 
consumer,  farm  and  co-op  groups. 

WliUe  it  is  true  that  the  National  Council 
for  Sound  Monetary  Policy  Is  a  relatively  new 
association,  it  was  formed  to  be  a  watchdog 
group  to  fight  such  unnecessary,  unwar- 
ranted and  Ul-advlsed  increases  in  interest  , 
rates  with  Its  accompanying  diminution  of 
credit  for  the  consumer  and  American  busi- 
ness as  is  now  proposed  by  the  organized 
bankers  of  America  now  meeting  in  Chicago. 
The  objectives  of  the  councU  are  to  seek 
sufiQclent  credit  to  suppOTt  the  legitimate 
needs  of  business  and  consumers;  to  seek  an 
expanding  economy  and  an  adequate  money 
supply  to  sustain  It;  and  to  buoy  the  econ- 
omy up  by  keeping  Interest  rates  down. 

We  have  reason  to  l>elleve  that  our  objec- 
tives parallel  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  has  long  indi- 
cated that  he  Is  not  a  high  interest  rate  tight 
money  man.  If  the  bankers  of  the  United 
States  wish  to  find  out  how  he  feels  on  the 
subject,  let  them  oppose  responsible  views 
of  monetary  policy  that  have  brought  on  the 
greatest  unprecedented  period  of  economic 
well-being  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

With  stiU  a  4  Va -percent-unemployment 
rate  a  reality  and  more  than  lO-percent  fac- 
tory capacity  idle,  there  Is  iittie  chance  f«r 
infiatlon  unless  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Increases  the  discount  rate  to  member  banks. 
Then  there  would  follow  a  general  Interest 
hike  that  would  in  the  short  run  be  dam- 
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_  our  views  known  to  the 
the  United  States,  his  economic 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  and 
Government  cAclals.     We 
a  copy  of  our  statement  to 
of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speajker.  following  Is  a  list  of  the 
officers  an  I  directors  of  tlie  National 
Council  for  Sound  Monetary  Policy: 

I.  Mr.  Mi  ton  J.  Shapp,  president.  The 
Jerrold  Corp  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a.  Mr.  Da  rtd  StTizin.  president.  Citizens 
Federal  Savl  igs  &  Loan  Association,  Hlaleah, 
Fla. 

3.  Hon.  Je  ry  Voorhies.  Cooperative  League 
of  the  USA.  <  Ihlcago,  ni. 

4.  Mr.  \^  K.  Chilton.  HI,  publisher, 
Charleston  <  Jazette.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

6.  Hon.  B}  ron  Johnson.  Denver,  Colo. 

«.  Dr.  Ne  son  Peach,  chairman  of  the 
School  of  B\  siness.  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Ok]  \. 

7.  Mr.  Ed  ^  /immer,  vice  president.  National 
Federation  »f  Independent  Business,  Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

8.  Mr.  Oe<  rge  E.  Lelghty.  chairman.  Rail- 
way Labor  E  ceeutlves  Association,  and  presi- 
dent. Order  af  Railway  Telegraphers,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

9.  Mr.  Wai:  ace  J.  Campbell,  Foundation  for 
Cooperative  Housing,  Washington,  D.C. 

10.  Hon.  nyde  T.  Ellis,  National  Rural 
Electric  Coo  seratlve  Association.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

II.  Mr.  L  on  Keyserllng,  Conference  on 
Economic  Pi  ogress,  Washington,  D.C. 

12.  Mrs.  !  iarah  Newman,  National  Con- 
sumers Leag  le,  Washington.  D.C. 

13.  Mr.  1  thelby  Southard,  Cooperative 
League  of  th  s  USA.  Washington,  D.C. 

14.  Dr.  Dtwey  Anderson,  Public  Affairs 
Institute,  W(  ahlngton,  D.C. 

15.  Mr.  Rol  ert  D.  Partridge,  National  Rural 
Electric  Coo  lerative  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

16.  Mr.  Ja  !ob  dayman,  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO.  Washington,  D.C. 

17.  Mr.  Joi  eph  Keenan,  National  Brother- 
hood of  Elect  rlcal  Workers,  Washington.  D.C. 

18.  BIr.  A  ex  Radln.  general  manager, 
Amnlcan  Pr  blic  Power  Association,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

19.  Mr.  Mu  ray  Lincoln.  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Col  umbus.  Ohio. 

20.  Mr.  J61  in  W.  Edelman,  secretary.  Na- 
tional Counc  1  of  Senior  Citizens.  Washlnsj- 
ton,  DC. 

21.  Mr.  Wa  iter 
Auto  Worken 
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22.  Mr 

tary.  Railway 
Washington. 

23.  Mr.  W 
president, 
Department. 

24.  Mr 
Association 
DC. 


Jerc  me 


Reuther,  president.  United 
.  Detroit,  Mich. 

S.  Beattie,  executive  secre- 
Labor  Executives  Association. 

3.a 


U  [lam  McSorley,  assistant  to  the 

Building  ft  Construction  Tradea 

AFL-CIO,  Washington,  D.C. 

Keating,  president.  National 

c  f  Letter  Carriers,  Washington, 


Address  >7  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller 

EXTEajrSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EllIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  COWNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HO  JSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida  f.  September  17, 1965 

Mr.   DADDARIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
George  K  ITueller.  Associate  Adminis- 


trator for  Manned  Space  Plight  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, spoke  this  week  In  Hartford. 
Conn.,  to  the  Hartford  Rotary  Club, 
about  the  progress  of  the  national  space 
effort. 

Dr.  Mueller,  who  tissumed  direction 
of  the  NASA  manned  space  flight  effort 
in  September  1963,  has  done  an  excep- 
tionally able  job  of  conducting  this  pro- 
gram on  its  critical  course.  His  assign- 
ment may  well  prove  to  be,  as  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Con- 
gressman Olin  Teague,  has  said,  the 
most  important  quest  of  knowledge  and 
exploration  of  our  century. 

The  manned  space  flight  industry  Gov- 
ernment team  involves  about  300,000  peo- 
ple in  this  coimtry.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  achievement  of  a  national  goal, 
spelled  out  and  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  land  an  American  on  the  moon 
and  return  him  safely  to  earth  before 
the  end  of  this  decade.  The  program,  as 
managed  imder  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Mueller,  has  scored  significant  gains. 

His  word  on  our  progress  is  authorita- 
tive and  deserves  our  attention.   I,  there- 
fore, include  it  in  the  Record  : 
Address  by  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  Associate 
Administrator  for  Manned  Space  Plight, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration,  Before   the    Hartford   Rotary 
Club,  Hartford,  Conn.,  October  4,  1965 
Thank  you.    I  am  very  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  address  this  group  this  after- 
noon.    It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  meet 
with  you  in  a  State  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  national  space  effort.   NASA's 
space  work  now  going  on  In  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut is  In  excess  of  $55   million.     This 
is    the    equivalent   of   5,500    direct   jobs    for 
Cormecticut  workers.     Moreover,  economists 
tell  us  that  in  such  cases  the  number  of  in- 
direct Jobs  is  many  times  greater  than  this 
figure. 

Many  aspects  of  the  country's  space  work 
are  hi  progress  here.    For  example,  two  major 
contractors  In  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram are  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  Hamil- 
ton  Standard   Divisions   of   United   Aircraft 
Corp.    Pratt  &  Whitney,  of  East  Hartford,  Is 
developing  the  fuel  cell,  a  revolutionary  sys- 
tem for  supplying  electrical  power  on  board 
spacecraft.    Pratt  &  Whitney  also  developed 
the  RL-10  rocket  engine  used  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  Saturn  I  vehicle.    The  Saturn  I 
recently  completed  Its  flight  program  with  10 
successes  In  10  flights.    Hamilton  Standard, 
of  Windsor  Locks,  Is  developing  space  suits 
which  may  be  used  on  manned  lunar  flights. 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  today  on  the 
progress,  prospects,  and  future  of  our  space 
programs.    This  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
day  for  such  a  discussion,  for  It  was  Just  8 
years  ago  today,  on  October  4,  1957,  that  the 
space  age  really  began.    It  was  on  that  date 
that  the  fUght  of  Sputnik  I  demonstrated 
to   a   shocked   America   that   this   country's 
position  of  leadership  was  being  challenged 
and  our  security  was  placed  In  question  be- 
cause   another   nation    was    taking    positive 
steps  to  master  the  new  environment  of  space. 
The  Congress  acted  swiftly  and  responsibly 
in  the  face  of  this  challenge  by  passage  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act.  The 
then    Senator    from    Texas,    Mr.    Johnson, 
played  a  major  role  In  this  legislation,  ap- 
proved by  President  Elsenhower  In  the  sum- 
mer of   1958.     Good  progress  was  made  In 
the  next  2V4  years  and,  In  May  of  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed,  and   Congress   en- 
dorsed, a  long-range  program  to  expand  and 
accelerate  U.8.  space  activity  so  that,  by  the 
end  of  this  decade,  the  umted  States  would 
achieve  Indisputable  leadership  in  this  new 
realm. 
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This  program  called  for  increased  speoe  ac 
tlvlty    in   all    areas — in   manned   and  im 
maauiAd  flight,  In  sclentiflc  InvestlgatloS" 
advancement  oC  technology,   and  practlcsi 
appllcatlona,    and    In    tbe    development^ 
rocket  power.     As  yoXi  know,  It  tncluded  a 
national  commitment  to  advance   manned 
space  flight  to  a  stage  at  which,  by  the  end 
of  this  decade.  It  would  be  possible  to  fly  out 
ward  a  quarter  million  mUee  from  the  earth 
to  land  on  and  take  off  from  the  moon,  and 
return  safely  to  earth.    This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Apollo  program. 

The  overall  ptirposes  of  this  program,  how- 
ever, should  be  reemphlslzed.  Our  primary 
objective  Is  not,  as  many  people  seem  to  be- 
lieve, merely  to  land  on  the  moon  ahead  of 
the  Soviets.  The  work  to  achieve  manned 
lunar  landing  and  safe  return  serves  as  the 
focal  point  of  a  much  broader  effort,  the 
principal  goal  of  which  Is  to  make  the  United 
States  flrst  in  space  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
and  to  make  this  preeminence  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  world. 

Why,  you  may  ask.  Is  It  so  vital  that  the 
United  States  be  preeminent  In  space?  There 
are  many  reasons  that  can  be  cited,  and 
they  fall  generally  Into  two  major  categor- 
ies— the  Imperative  reasons  and  the  ancil- 
lary, or  spinoff,  beneflts.  It  is  necessary  la 
the  present  state  of  world  affairs  that  the 
United  States  be  flrst  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  national  pride  of  achievement,  and 
tntematlonal  prestige.  The  ancillary,  or  ad- 
ditive, reasons  Include  the  beneflts  of  scien- 
tific discovery;  the  stimulation  of  economic 
and  social  progress;  technological  advance- 
ment. Including  the  civilian  application  and 
utilization  of  the  products  of  space-oriented 
research;  and  what  has  been  caU^  the  com- 
pelling urge  of  man  to  explore  and  to  dis- 
cover. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  essential  peace- 
keeping aspects  of  our  space  programs. 

NASA  has  established  a  very  close  coordi- 
nation with  the  military  services.  We  are 
providing  for  the  national  security  by  de- 
veloping manned  space  flight  capabilities 
and  making  them  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  when  and  as  required. 
These  capabilities  include  people,  know-how, 
space  vehicles  and  the  ability  to  fly  them, 
systems  for  performing  tests,  measurements, 
and  experiments  during  space  flight  mis- 
sions, ground  facilities,  and  the  ability  to 
manage  large  research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  achieve  results  on  time  and  within 
budgeted  costs. 

The  flrst  major  example  of  a  military  ap- 
plication of  the  capability  being  developed 
in  the  manned  space  flight  program  occurred 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  decided  to 
employ  NASA  know-how,  technology,  and 
equipment  as  the  basis  for  Its  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory,  in  which  It  plans  to  evaluate 
the  military  role  of  man  In  space.  NASA 
and  the  Defense  Department  are  cooperating 
at  all  levels  to  facilitate  this  effort.  Gen. 
Bernard  Schriever,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  and  I  have  been 
meeting  to  work  out  some  of  the  details  of 
the  NASA  contribution  to  the  MOL  program. 
Members  of  his  senior  staff  are  assigned  to 
my  office  to  facilitate  such  coordination. 

In  the  manned  space  flight  programs — 
Gemini  and  Apollo — we  are  speeding  devel- 
opment of  very  powerful  laimch  vehicles, 
highly  sophisticated  spacecraft,  complex  test 
and  launch  facilities,  better  electronic  de- 
vices. Improved  materials  and  more  accurate 
guidance  S3rstems,  as  well  as  gaining  valuable 
data  on  how  well  man  can  function  In  space 
and  few  how  long. 

All  of  these  elements  and  capabilities  con- 
stitute a  national  resource  of  enduring  value 
which  will  provide  the  Nation  with  freedom 
of  operation  In  space,  with  which  It  will  be 
possible  to  carry  out  the  wide  variety  of 
missions  that  may  be  required  by  the  na- 
tional interest.  Such  freedom  of  operation 
Is  essential  to  the  national  security  and  the 
preservation    ot   peace   In   space.      Indeed, 
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PrtBident  Johnson  has  said  that  "the  avenues 
rflpace  offer  man's  best  hope  for  bringing 
^er  the  day  of  peace  on  earth." 

rbe  national  pride  of  achievement  engen- 
dered by  our  manned  space  program  has 
"ever  been  more  dramatically  demonstrated 
than  in  the  tremendous  reacUons  of  the 
^nie  of  this  coimtry  to  the  three  manned 
nemlnl  missions.  Enthusiastic  crowds  have 
^med  out  to  greet  the  returning  astronauts 
at  their  public  appearances  throughout  the 

''^nd  such  reactions  have  not^een  limited 
to  this  Nation  alone.  The  warm  receptions 
riven  Astronauts  Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles 
Conrad  on  their  recent  foreign  goodwUl  tour 
jre  an  Indication  of  the  worldwide  excite- 
ment generated  by  this  country's  space  ac- 
complishments. 

In  Greece,  the  royal  family,  sclentiflc 
and  technical  conuntmitles,  and  the  man 
on  the  street  Joined  In  a  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic welcome,  eager  for  every  detaU  of 
the  Gemini  5  flight,  and  the  experiences  of 
Astronauts  Cooper  and  Conrad.  In  the 
African  nations,  heads  of  government  and 
citizens  exhibited  equal  Interest  and  ad- 
miration in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Gemini  5  mission. 

Our  space  accomplishments — and  manned 
space  flight  in  particular— are  thtis  inher- 
ently important  from  the  aspect  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
measure  of  otir  ability  to  compete  with  a 
formidable  rival,  and  as  a  criterion  of  our 
ability  to  maintain  technological  eminence 
worthy  of  emulation. 

Turning  to  the  other  beneflts.  the  scien- 
tific Implications  of  the  space  programs  are 
immense.  Already  the  space  science  pro- 
grams are  yielding  knowledge  of  significant 
sclentiflc  value.  ,  .  ..  .^ 

On  July  14.  the  Mariner  4  completed  Its 
flyby  of  Mars,  taking  history's  flrst  closeup 
pictures  of  the  surface  and  enabling  our 
scientists  to  gain  fresh  new  Insights  re- 
garding that  planet. 

The  recently  completed  Ranger  program 
had  previously  transmitted  more  than  17,000 
high-quality,  closeup  pictures  of  the  lunar 
surface,  the  last  6,800  of  which  were  trans- 
mitted by  television  by  Ranger  9  "live  from 
the  moon."  Forthcoming  programs  to  probe 
deep  Into  space  should  give  us  a  great  deal 
more  Information  on  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  moon,  and  should  provide 
additional  information  regarding  the  Mar- 
tian siu"face. 

Further  In  the  future,  the  exploration  of 
space,  the  moon,  and  the  planets  will  answer 
vital  questions  about  the  origins,  early  his- 
tory, and  evolution  of  the  solar  system  and 
the  universe  as  a  whole:  It  will  enable  us 
to  Investigate  for  life  on  other  planets 
and.  potentlaUy,  It  will  give  us  an  xmder- 
standlng  of  the  origin  of  life  Itself. 

Clearly,  having  acquired  thU  enormous 
technical  capability,  we  must  now  continue 
our  research  and  exploration.  We  cannot 
know  all  that  we  shall  learn  when  we  are 
able  to  place  men.  Instruments,  and  labora- 
tories outside  the  earth's  atmosphere.  But 
we  can  predict  with  certainty  that  we  shall 
learn  a  great  deal  more  than  it  Is  now  pos- 
sible to  learn  about  the  reality  of  which  we 
are  a  part. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  forecast  the  eventual 
meaning  of  man's  greater  knowledge  of  the 
universe.  A  little  closer  to  earth,  however, 
the  Impact  of  space  activities  has  already 
begun  to  show  up  In  many  areas  affecting 
our  dally  lives. 

Important  benefits  are  already  being  de- 
rived from  our  weather,  communlcaUons.  and 
navigation  satellites.  As  a  result  of  oxir 
weathel-  satellites,  for  example,  we  are  able 
to  provide  timely  warnings  on  weather  con- 
ditions and  trends  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Likewise,  commimications  satellltee  have 
already  demonstrated  their  usefulness  In  di- 


rect, practical  ways.  The  moat  recent  exam- 
ple is  the  commercial  commtinlcatlonn  aatel- 
llte.  Early  Bird,  launched  last  April,  which 
is  providing  direct  telephone,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision transmission  between  the  European 
and  North  American  Continents  on  a  24-hour 
basis. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  general  beneflts 
of  space  at  a  time  when  increasing  emphasis 
U  being  placed  on  programs  to  better  our 
country  through  elimination  of  poverty, 
greater  attention  to  himaan  welfare,  and  bet- 
terment of  education. 

In  this  connection  we  should  recall  that 
the  space  program  Is  being  carried  out  on 
earth.  It  has  created  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobs.  In  almost  every  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. It  Involves  not  only  science  and  tech- 
nology, but  also  almost  every  form  of  ordi- 
nary business  activity.  In  fact,  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  people  working  on  the  Apollo 
program  are  scientists  and  engineers. 

It  has  created  and  is  helping  to  create 
new  basic  Industries  for  our  economy.  The 
number  of  private  companies  and  space  re- 
search organizations  participating  in  the 
space  program  has  grown  to  more  than  20,- 
000.  Thousands  of  companies  in  turn  are 
selling  goods  and  services  to  companies  In 
the  space  program,  and  untold  thousands 
more  are  selling  to  people  whose  paychecks 
come  from  these  companies. 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  qiace  pro- 
gram, then.  Is  of  very  great  significance.  The 
Impact  of  new  technological  developments 
win  be  no  less  profound. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  read  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  In  the  business  section  of 
the  September  24  Issue  of  Time  magazine 
titled  "Space  Magic  In  the  Marketplace." 
This  article  tells  of  the  new.  and  In  many 
cases  revolutionary,  commercial  products 
whose  origins  lie  In  research  carried  out  as 
part  of  the  national  space  effort. 

It  points  out,  and  I  quote,  that  "Just  as  the 
necessities  of  World  War  n  led  to  such  last- 
ing Innovations  as  the  Jet  plane  and   the 
aerosol  spray,  the  $5  bllUon-a-year  explora- 
tion of  8p>ace  has  started  a  beneficlent  fall- 
out of  commercial  products  an  processes  that 
promises  profound  effects  on  the  economy 
and  on  U.S.  life."    Time  magazine  goes  on  to 
describe:  lightweight  plastics,  developed  for 
use  In  missiles,  now  being  used  In  the  con- 
struction ol  raUway  tank  cars  that  weigh  only 
half  as  much  as  their  steel  counterparts;  new 
metals  developed  by  space  researchers,  now 
being  used  In^ll  refineries  where  their  resist- 
ance to  corrosion  Is  required;  special  trans- 
portation equipment  developed  to  move  space 
hardware  ov^  long  distances,  such  as  the 
22y2-ton  capacity  turboprop  plane  known  as 
the  super  guppy.  which  Time  said  will  have 
niunerous  commercial  applications.    The  list 
Is  a  long  one:   sealants,  developed  for  the 
seams  of  spacecraft,  now  being  used  In  caulk- 
ing bathroom  tiles  and  for  sealing  windows 
of  automobUes;  an  alkali  silicate  paint  that 
resists  weather,  solvents,  and  radiation. 

In  addition  to  developing  new  products, 
space  research  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  new 
uses  for  old  ideas  and  products.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  Is  the  fuel  cell,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded,  which  Is  now  being  used  to 
power  experimental  golf  carts,  tractws.  spot 
welders,  and  fork-lift  trucks.  Pyrolytlc 
graphite,  the  wwld's  most  heat  resistant  ma- 
terial, was  developed  by  Thomas  Edison  in 
1883,  but  found  no  maifcetable  application 
tmtil  researchers  began  to  coat  nose  cones 
with  It  to  resist  high  reentry  heat.  Pipes 
lined  with  this  material  will  shortly  appear 
on  the  market. 

Moreover,  the  article  goes  on  to  explain 
that,  as  important  as  are  the  new  products, 
of  equal  importance  are  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  production  and  quaUty  control  that 
have  been  developed  as  part  oi  the  space  ef- 
fort. For  example,  from  horiaon  senscM's 
made  for  satellites,  an  infrared  micrometer 


has  been  developed  that  is  now  used  in  steel 
mills  to  control  the  diameter  of  rods. 

The  spfice  programs  are  In  the  forefront 
of  a  sclentiflc  and  technological  revolutlen 
that  Is  changing  radically  owr  whole  way  of 
living  here  on  earth.  "Any  prediction  of  what 
will  happen  In  the  next  6  years."  the  article 
concludes,    "will   be   ultraconservatlve." 

Having  discussed  the  motivating  forces  be- 
hind our  space  programs  let  me  now  turn  to 
some     of     the     programs     themselves.    In 
manned  space  flight,  the  Gemini  program  U 
occupying  center  stage  right  now.    In  the 
earlier  Mercury  program  the  basic  objective 
was  simply  to  prove  that  man  can  endure  the 
space   flight   environment.    In   Gemini,    we 
are  now  developing  proflclency  and  experi- 
ence in  manned  flight,  required  for  Apollo 
and  other  programs,  In  which  we  will  be  fly- 
ing operational  missions  In  earth  orbit.  In 
lunar  orbit,  and  to  the  lunar  surface.    The 
primary  objectives  of  the  Gemini  program 
are:    to    provide    experience    in    long-diua.- 
tlon    flight,    to    provide    capability    in    the 
rendezvous  and  docking  of  two  spacecraft: 
and  to  provide  experience  In  extravehicular 
activities.    To  a  considerable  extent,  these 
objectives  have  already  been  achieved,  and  a 
great  deal  more  progress  Is  expected  in  the 
months  Immediately  «Jiead. 

The  Gemini  4  mission  last  June  marked 
our  flrst  experience  In  extravehicular  activ- 
ity, with  Ed  White's  highly  successful  22- 
mlnute  walk  In  space. 

The  8-day  Gemini  S  mission  of  Astronauts 
Cooper  and  Coiurad  In  August  provided  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  Information  on  the 
physiological  effects  on  man  of  long-dura- 
tion flight,  in  addition  to  Increasing  our  ex- 
perience in  rendezvous  and  maneuvering 
techniques. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  yotir 
Congressman,  Mr.  Daddakio.  has  long  had  a 
special  Interest  In  the  area  of  space  medicine, 
and  has  reviewed  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
extensive  program  of  experiments  we  are 
conducting  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
space  environment  on  man.  Five  such  medi- 
cal experiments  carried  out  during  the 
Gemini  5  flight  provided  critical  and  highly 
encouraging  information  in  this  area. 

The  Gemini  5  mission  demonstrated  that 
the  prolonged  weightlessness  of  a  manned 
lunar  landing  mission  Is  not  a  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  crew,  and  that  well-condi- 
tioned, well-trained  astronauts  can  per- 
form effectively  over  the  duration  of  such 
a  flight.  The  success  of  the  Cooper-Con- 
rad flight  has  greaUy  Increased  our  con- 
fidence that  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
our  national  objective  of  beginning  the 
manned  exploration  of  the  moon  vrithln  this 
decade. 

The  ability  to  rendezvous  and  dock  with 
another  spaceship  .-while  in  orbit  about  the 
moon  Is  another  vital  element  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lunar  landing  mission.  In  the 
lunar  flights,  the  Apollo  spacecraft  com- 
mand module  will  transport  the  three-man 
crew  Into  a  Ivmar  orbit.  Two  of  the  crew  will 
move  through  a  hatch  Into  the  lunar  land- 
ing vehicle  Itself,  caUed  the  lunar  excur- 
sion module,  or  LEM.  The  third  astronaut 
win  remain  In  the  command  module  In  orbit 
about  the  moon.  After  completing  the  Ini- 
tial exploration,  the  two  explorers  will 
launch  the  LBM  back  Into  lunar  orbit  to 
rendezvous  and  dock  with  the  command 
module.  Clearly,  this  rendezvous  and  dock- 
ing maneuver  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  mission. 

The  flrst  mission  calling  for  rendezvous 
and  docking  with  a  target  vehicle  is  the 
Gemini  6  flight,  with  Astronauts  Walter 
Schlrra  and  Thomas  StaflOTd,  scheduled  for 
no  earner  than  October  25.  Successful 
rendezvous  and  docking  wUl  constitute  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  slgnlflcant  mUe- 
stones  in  our  space  program. 
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flights  in  deep  space,  leading  ultimately  to 
manned  planetary  exploration,  with  Mars 
as  the  flrst  likely  target. 

While  the  (^portiinitles  which  we  can 
foresee  today  are  thus  great,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  most  important  a|>plica- 
tions  and  benefits  of  oiir  manned  space 
flight  programs  lie  in  the  still  undetermined 
uses  of  the  tremendous  capabilities  we  are 
creating. 

Today  I  have  reviewed  with  you  the  Na- 
tion's space  flight  program.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  since  Sputnik  I  toward  at- 
taining American  preeminence  in  space. 
The  ability  to  accomplish  a  manned  lunar 
landing  and  safe  return  serves  as  the  focus 
of  a  decade-long  effort  to  make  and  keep 
our  coimtry  first  in  space.  The  benefits  of 
ovir  efforts  promise  to  be  great.  They  in- 
clude the  national  defense,  national  pride, 
our  international  Influence,  and  the  scien- 
tific, economic,  and  technological  benefits 
I  have  discussed. 

The  Gemini  program  is  making  rapid  and 
spectacular  progress  and — if  our  present  ac- 
celeration continues — will  be  completed  on 
schedule.  The  Apollo  program  is  well  under 
way  and  right  on  schedule.  A  number  of 
post-Apollo  missions  using  equipment  being 
developed  for  Apollo  are  now  being  defined. 
Beyond  these,  we  are  stuyding  even  more 
advanced  manned  missions. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  recall  the  words  of  NASA  Admin- 
istrator James  Webb,  who  pointed  out  re- 
cently that  "today's  programs  are  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  missions  of  tomorrow, 
reaching  not  only  to  the  moon,  but  to  the 
planets  and  stars  beyond."  Thus  as  we 
look  to  the  future  we  see  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  through  our 
space  programs.  With  the  enthxisiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  know  we  will  realize  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

Thank  you. 


Good  Roads  and  Good  Conservation  Go 
Together 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

September  23,  1965. 
Hon.  James  Ptn.TON, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DEAm  Congressman  :  I  congratulate  you 
on  what  you  have  said  about  highway  rout- 
ing without  regard  to  any  values.  Since  you 
have  always  been  a  friend  of  small  business, 
I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  In  the  en- 
closures. 

I  believe  that  Rex  Whltton  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing,  as  stated  in  the  enclosed  article 
he  wrote,  but  he  is  dealing  with  State  high- 
way officials  who  have  no  such  ideas  as  the 
ones  he  expressed  so  well. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  place  Mr.  Whit- 
ton's  article  in  the  Record  for  all  to  read  and 
digest. 

Again,  my  congratulations. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ed  Wimmer. 
Vice  President. 


Bcx>NOMic,  Esthetic,  Even  Social  Pactoks 

Locate  Highways 
(By     Rex    M.     Whltton,     Federal     Highway 
Administrator,       U.S.       Department      or 
Commerce) 

Selecting  the  best  location  or  route  for  « 
new  highway  is  one  of  the  highway  build- 
er's  most  vexing  problems,  especially  since 
"best"  means  different  things  to  different 
people  and  since  the  meaning  of  "best"  keeps 
changing. 

Today,  it  means  not  only  best  from  tlie 
standpoint  of  cost  or  even  for  the  highway 
user,  but  best  for  all  interests — social,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  esthetic — of  the  areas 
the  highway  serves. 

In  the  early  days,  highways  developed  along 
animal  paths  or  wagon  trails.  Animal  traces 
and  Indian  paths  preceded  the  pioneer  routes 
of  wagon  and  stagecoach  crossing  the  plains. 

And  when,  at  the  start  of  this  century, 
efforts  were  launched  to  Improve  roads  above 
a  crude  minimum,  much  of  the  work  was  un- 
dertaken on  these  existing  roadbeds,  partly 
because  they  were  there,  providing  right-of- 
way,  but  also  because  they  were  demonstrated 
lines  of  enduring  travel  patterns. 

In  time,  population  growth  and  changes 
in  population  distribution,  needs,  and  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  new  requirements  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce,  made  many 
existing  travel  patterns  inadequate;  and  new 
highways  had  to  be  built  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  changing  society. 

For  many  years  selection  of  a  highway 
route  was  a  relatively  uncomplicated  task 
for  the  competent  engineer.  He  primarily 
had  to  pick  the  shortest  line  between  two 
points  consistent  with  the  topography.  He 
may  not  have  had  the  help  of  photograjn- 
metry,  and  sometimes  he  was  frustrated  be- 
cause the  shortest  route  involved  too  much 
excavating  and  hauling  of  earth — a  costly 
procedure. 

But  once  adequate  equipment  was  devel- 
oped, consideration  could  be  given  to  other 
criteria,  and  roads  could  be  built  accord- 
ing to  the  cost-benefit  ratio  test,  whereby 
the  cost  of  building  and  (^>ertaing  a  route 
was  matched  against  user  benefits. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  was  a  paramount 
consideration  for  years,  but  ultimately  it  was 
recognized  to  have  shortcomings,  too,  because 
it  failed  to  take  into  accoimt  the  effects  high- 
ways have  on  the  cultural,  historical,  eco- 
nomic, and  esthetic  values  of  a  community. 

The  evolution  of  America  frdin  a  tightly 
contained  horse-and -buggy,  rural  society  to 
a  mobile,  urban,  vibrant  nation  on  wheels 
changed  the  economic  and  social  fabric  of 
our  country,  and  revolutionized  road  con- 
struction. Hlghwajrs  with  more  than  func- 
tional excellence  were  demanded,  and  high- 
way builders  became  increasingly  aware, 
about  20  years  ago,  that  if  highways  were 
to  serve  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
built  to  the  fullest  extent,  new  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  route  selection  had  to  be 
made. 

RoadbuUdlng  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
"getting  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud."  It 
was  a  question  of  getting  the  Nation's  ever- 
growing ntmiber  of  motor  vehicles  moving 
down  highways  between  cities  and  within 
cities. 

And  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  be- 
fore a  route  selection  could  be  made  in  any 
urban  area,  it  was  vital  to  know  what  its 
effect  would  be  on  various  neighborhoods, 
school  districts,  parks,  church  parishes,  and 
historical  buildings.  In  rural  areas,  the  im- 
pact on  recreation,  scenic  sites,  wildlife  pre- 
serves, and  the  landscape  in  general  had  to 
be  assessed. 

Many  State  highway  departments  which 
plan,  design,  and  build  the  Nation's  high- 
ways, have  been  giving  close  scrutiny  today 
to  these  factors,  but  some  have  not  paid  the 
attention  they  should.    More  and  rtiore  are 
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becoming  aware,  however,  that  the  highway 
built  only  on  utlUtarian  considerations 
doesn't  necessarily  serve  the  best  interests  <rf 

the  public.  -  ^.  w 

A  new  concern  for  the  appearance  of  high- 
ways and  the  roadsides  flanking  them  has 
been    stimulated    by    President    Johnson's 
highway  beautlfication  program.     Secretary 
of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  has  directed 
that  the  resources  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  Public 
^ods,  be  utUized  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's'program,  and  that  is  now  being  done, 
pederal  legislation  has  created  other  safe- 
guards against  the  possible  abuse  of  hiunan 
values  by  stipulations  that  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects in  urban  areas  can  only  be  approved 
when  they  are  based  on  a  planning  process 
that  involves  not  only  all  types  of  transporta- 
tion but  also  all  aspects  of  commimity  lUe. 
The  process  must  take  into  consideration 
the  existing  amenities  and  the  future  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  each  community— there- 
by acknowledging    that    highways    are    not 
built  as  entitles  in  themselves  but  are  only 
one  facet  of  the  total  commxinity  environ- 
ment. 

The  new  emphasis  on  the  social  obligations 
of  roads  doesn't  mean  that  highway  costs, 
capacity,  safety,  and  convenience  are  to  be 
igncs-ed. 

The  goal  of  the  superbly  engineered  road 
to  serve  the  Nation's  transportation  needs 
has  never  dimmed  and,  as  a  consequence,  we 
have  highways  of  an  excellence  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  Nation's  mod- 
ern roads,  such  as  those  found  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  are  already  saving 
3,500  lives  a  year,  and  when  the  41,000-inile 
interstate  is  completed,  8,000  persons  who 
would  die  on  conventional  roads  will  be 
spared  annually.  At  the  same  time,  economic 
benefits  to  users  of  the  system  will  total  $11 
billion  a  year  through  reduction  in  motor 
vehicle  operating  costs,  time  cost,  and  acci- 
dent costs. 

Emphasis  now  being  given  to  "humaniz- 
ing" highways  does  diminish  our  desire  to 
give  the  highway  user  the  safest  and  finest 
systems  of  roads  obtainable  for  his  tax  dollar. 
But  what  it  does  do  is  upgrade  the  dimension 
of  social  responsibility  in  highway  building 
to  where  It  becomes  a  vital  element  in  route 
selection  and  construction. 

As  with  many  exercises  of  Judgment, 
choosing  the  "best"  routes  for  highways, 
nevertheless,  involves  many  difficult  de- 
cisions. When,  for  example,  a  State  highway 
department  is  confronted  with  the  choice  of 
routing  an  essential  highway  through  a  park 
or  dislocating  hundreds  of  families,  it  is 
not  an  easy  decision.  Or,  If  It  Is  necessary 
to  disturb  a  wildlife  preserve  to  eliminate  a 
dangerous  stretch  of  highway,  this,  too,  can 
be  a  problem. 

Regardless  of  the  course  pursued,  every 
possible  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the 
Impact  of  a  new  road  to  a  minimum.  To 
lessen  the  temporary  hardship  to  those  who 
may  be  displaced,  relocation  assistance  must 
be  provided. 

Before  a  highway  touches  a  recreation  area 
or  a  wildlife  refuge,  there  must  be  consulta- 
tion between  State  highway  departments  and 
other  State  agencies  involved. 

Many  decisions  face  highway  engineers 
who  recognize  the  need  to  preserve  and 
even  enhance  human  values.  They  are  de- 
cisions which  often  require  the  collaboration 
of  planners,  architects,  and  sociologiBts. 
More  and  more,  highway  engineers  are  call- 
ing on  the  talents  of  other  disciplines  to  help 
in  resolving  conflicts  posed  by  the  many 
interests   that   mvist  be   considered. 

Highway  construction  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  days  when  the  transportation 
of  people  and  goods  was  a  road's  sole 
function.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  while  they 
continue  to  serve  that  purpose,  highway 
builders,  exercising  social  responsibility  wlU 


construct  roads  which  are  esthetlcally  at- 
tractive and  a  force  for  improving  the  social 
and  economic  health  of  the  American 
people. 


Rising  Labor  Costs  Stir  Inflation  Worry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  repeated  assurances  by  administration 
spokesmen  that  unit  labor  costs  are  re- 
maining stable,  evidence  is  now  mount- 
ing to  show  that  unit  labor  costs  have 
been  slowly  creeping  upward  over  the 
last  8  months.  In  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  September  29,  1965,  it 
was  shown  that  since  last  December,  the 
index  of  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output 
iias  risen  from  96.5  to  97.5  percent  in 
August  1965. 

Since  the  postwar  record  indicates  a 
close  connection  between  the  trend  of 
unit  labor  costs  and  the  trend  of  prices, 
there  are  increasing  fears  that  the  up- 
ward movement  of  unit  labor  costs  could 
signal  a  new  round  of  inflation.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Climb  in  Labos  Costs  Tops  Rise  in  Output, 
Stirring  Inflation  Worry — Manufac- 
TUBERS  Feel  Pressure  To  Hike  Prices  as 
PER-UNrr  Costs  Reverse  4-Year  Dip — Will 
Profit  Margins  Shrink? 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
Manufacturers'  labor  costs  are  rising  faster 
than  the  volume  of  goods  their  workers  turn 
out. 

This  development,  being  watched  warily  by 
private  and  Government  economists,  repre- 
sents an  abrupt  reversal  of  the  trend  of  re- 
cent years.  If  it  continues  for  long,  most 
analysts  believe,  it  will  exert  considerable 
upward  pressure  on  prices  and  possibly  erode 
companies'  profit  margins,  which  have  been 
rising. 

Alan  Greenspan,  president  of  Townsend- 
Greenspan  &  Co.,  a  New  York-based  eco- 
nomics consulting  firm,  soimds  a  typical 
warning:  "This  new  development  eventually 
could  lead  to  an  unhealthy  economic  sltvia- 
tlon." 

That  labor  costs  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  rising  is  hardly  news,  of  course;  they 
have  been  increasing,  in  almost  any  industry 
one  cares  to  name,  throughout  the  post- 
World  War  n  era.  To  put  this  perennial  rise 
into  perspective,  however,  economists  gener- 
ally relate  labor  costs  to  the  amoxint  of  goods 
being  produced.  Until  very  recently,  pro- 
duction had  been  climbing  even  more  swiftly 
than  labor  costs — a  situation  tending  to  hold 
down  prices  and  help  profit  margins.  Now, 
as  a  Government  economist  puts  it,  "there  is 
Increasing  evidence  the  pattern  is  reversing." 

FIGXTBIiro  THE    INDEX 

The  yardstick  economists  chlefiy  use  to  put 
labor  costs  into  perspective  is  the  Govern- 
ment's monthly  Index  of  "labor  coats  per 
unit  of  output."  This  index  actually  is  a 
ratio  of  two  other  Government  indexes — one 
which  measxires  the  total  oompensation 
(fringe  benefits  as  wrtl  as  wages  and  sal- 
aries) 0*  manufacturing  employees  and  one 
which  measures  the  physical  volume  of  goods 
produced  in  the  Nation. 

In  J^bruary  1961.  the  flrs*  month  d  the 


current  business  expenslo^i,  latxM*  costs  per 
unit  of  output  stood  at  103.1  percent  of  the 
1967-69  base  of  100,  up  from  less  than  98  per- 
cent at  the  start  of  1960.  Suhsequentiy, 
however,  the  Index  declined  erratically  at 
first,  until  by  last  December  It  artood  at  96.5 
percent,  the  lowest  monthly  level  In  nearly 
10  years.  But  since  December,  the  record 
shows,  unit  labor  costs  have  begun  slowly  to 
edge  upvirard,  reaching  97.5  pe«;ent  in  Au- 
g\ist.  the  latest  month  for  which  a  figure 
Is  available. 

To  be  sure,  the  recent  turnabout  could  be 
short  lived;  the  record  contains  several  in- 
stances where  unit  labor  costs  have  inched 
higher  only  to  turn  suddently  downward 
again.  This  time,  however,  many  analysts 
appear  convinced  that  an  important  new 
trend  is  underway.  "I'm  afraid  we  may  be 
vrttnesslng  the  start  of  a  sustained  rise  in 
tmlt  labor  costs,"  says  an  economist  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

WILL    output   CAIN    SLOW? 

A  sharp  spurt  in  industrial  production  in 
coming  months,  of  course,  woiild  tend  to  keep 
unit  Iab<»-  costs  fr<Mn  pushing  up.  However, 
most  economists  expect  that  industrial  out- 
put will  rise  at  a  slower  pace  in  the  months 
ahead,  partly  because  of  an  anticlpwited  level- 
ing in  steel  production.  Indeed,  there  is 
evidence  that  output  gains  already  are 
shrinking.  In  August,  the  most  recent  re- 
corded month,  IndustriiU  production  Inched 
up  only  0.2  points,  to  144.9  p>ercent  ot  the 
1957-59  level.  In  July,  In  contrast,  the  Index 
climbed  1.5  points. 

John  Llnter,  professor  of  economics  at  Har- . 
vard  University's  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, is  among  those  who  anticipate  smaller 
output  gains.  In  1966,  he  predicts,  "Indus- 
trial production  will  be  up  about  3V4  per- 
cent" over  the  1965  level.  In  the  past  year, 
by  comparison,  the  production  Index  has 
climbed  nearly  8  percent. 

Aggravating  the  situation,  many  econo- 
mists say,  Is  a  worsening  scarcity  of  skilled 
workers  in  today's  fast-stepping  economy. 
Martin  R.  Galnsbrugh,  chief  economist  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
says  that  "shortages  of  skilled  workers — and 
the  increasing  use  of  less  trained  and  efficient 
labor — have  begun  to  plague"  the  economy. 
Less  efficient  workers,  of  course,  tend  to  be 
less  productive,  and  without  good  productiv- 
ity gains  manufactiirers  normally  are  hard 
put  to  offset  wage-rate  Increases. 

Statistics  leave  little  doubt  that  skilled 
workers  are  scarce.  In  mid-August,  the  lat- 
est period  available,  unemployment  among 
married  men,  the  backbone  of  the  skilled 
labor  force,  stood  at  only  2.6  percent,  barely 
half  as  high  as  levels  prevailing  early  in  the 
current  expansion. 

ROLE  OF  MACHINES 


There  also  is  evidence  that  machines  are 
not  taking  over  manufact\irlng  Jobs  at  any- 
thing like  the  rate  some  economists  have 
feared.  If  machines  were  eliminating  jobs  at 
a  very  rapid  clip,  the  effect  obviously  would 
be  to  spur  productivity  a  great  deal  and 
reduce  unit  labor  costs.  However,  accord- 
ing to  many  analysts,  this  simply  doesnt 
appear  to  be  happening.  Employment  In  the 
highly  mechanized  auto  Industry,  for  exam- 
ple, has  risen  about  250,000,  or  56  percent, 
since  the  start  of  the  present  expansion. 

Though  only  yearly  reports  are  published, 
a  Labor  Department  economist  estimates 
that  the  rise  of  factory  workers'  output  per 
man-hovir  actually  was  smaller  In  the  first 
half  of  1965  than  In  the  comparable  1964 
period.  Productivity  In  manufacturing  In- 
dustries has  been  rising  at  the  annual  rate 
of  about  3V4  percent  in  recent  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  Labor  Department. 

The  postwar  rectwd  Indicates  a  close  con- 
nection t>etween  the  trend  of  unit  labor  costs 
and  the  trend  of  prices.  From  1948  to  1960, 
for  instance,  the  Consumer  Prtee  Index  did 
not  budge,  remaining  at  precisely  83.6  per- 
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IVILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un 
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Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune.  Sept. 
28. 1965] 

Steamships    Boosting    n.S. 

WO«U>   TiLADE 

of    American    Steamship 

outlined  a  program  to  increase 

inspired  by  the  American 

I  lert  merchandising  and  apply- 

global  scale. 

in  Washington  the  other  day 

Ralph  K.  James,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 

a  should  give  a  fillip  to  Presi- 

efforts  to  improve  our  bal- 


prospective  world  traders,  big 
K|th  a  means  of  exploring   the 
without  the  costly  need  for 
representatives  oveiveas. 


This  win  be  done,  according  to  Admiral 
James,  by  using  the  worldwide  network  of 
representatives  of  the  Committee  of  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Lines. 

For  many  a  U.S.  businessman,  their  help 
will  be  invaluable.  They  are  located  in  the 
55  major  trading  nations  of  the  world.  Be- 
ing on  the  spot,  they  can  provide  the  latest 
information  on  the  business  climate.  And 
information  as  to  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
market,  the  market's  size  and  potential,  buy- 
ing trends,  import  duties,  licenses  and  con- 
trols, and  identity  of  foreign  competition. 

The  availability  of  this  service  should  en- 
courage many  small  manufacturers  and 
other  businessmen  to  seek  foreign  outlets. 

In  its  well-conceived  program,  which  has 
been  applauded  by  Commerce  Secretary 
John  T.  Connor,  the  CASL  also  plans  to 
organize  trade  expansion  workshops  for  U.S. 
export  sales  managers,  and  organize  trade 
missions  to  establish  direct  sales  contracts 
abroad,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  mar- 
kets. 

To  be  sure,  the  steamship  lines  are  not  en- 
tirely altruistic  in  pushing  this  program. 

They  have  ships  that  need  to  be  filled 
with  cargo. 

In  supplying  information  to  U.S.  exporters 
and  importers,  the  CASL  representatives  will 
also  seek  to  sell  the  use  of  ships  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  fleet. 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  CASL,  in  this  regard, 
that  American  vessels  provide  the  fastest  and 
most  economical  service,  even  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  foreign  ship  competition  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  U.S.  steamship  companies  have  suf- 
fered from  misconceptions  held  by  some 
traders.  One  is  on  freight  rates.  American 
and  foreign  freight  rates,  the  CASL  says,  are 
generally  the  same. 

A  second  is  that  the  Americans  merchant 
marine  Isn't  growing.  There  are  14  members 
of  the  CASL.  Pour  of  these  steamship  com- 
panies are  located  on  the  west  coast.  These 
14  steamship  lines  are  in  the  midst  of  a  300- 
shlp,  $4  billion  replacement  program,  with 
already  over  $l  billion  worth  of  new  ships— 
99  in  number — plying  the  oceans. 

San  Diego  has  contributed  to  this  number, 
and  watches  the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  with  pride  and  hope. 

The  need  for  maintaining  a  strong  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  self-evident.  The  use  of 
these  ships  keeps  vast  amounts  of  money  In 
the  American  economy.  The  ships  are  avail- 
able in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
The  domestic  shipbuilding  facilities  and 
skills  must  be  retained,  and  for  San  Diego 
and  many  other  ports,  maritime  commerce 
has  a  vastly  important  effect  on  the  economy. 

The  CASL  plan  Is  smart  merchandising  on 
a  global  scale.    It  should  enjoy  great  success. 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Oct.  2,  1965] 

Too  Much  Worrt  About  Our  Image 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Saigon. — ^The  American  Government's 
capacity  for  plain  silliness,  when  its  famous 
"image"  is  in  question,  has  Just  been  demon- 
strated in  a  way  that  would  be  downright 
comic,  if  it  were  not  pretty  serioxis. 

The  story  begins  with  the  ludicrous  flap 
some  months  ago  about  the  revelation  that 
"gas"  was  being  used  against  the  Vietcong. 
It  did  not  matter  that  the  gas  in  question 
was  no  different  from  that  used  in  the  Watts 
riots.  "World  opinion,"  it  was  said,  was 
gravely  shocked. 

Hence  the  use  of  nontoxic  gases,  like  tear 
gas,  was  stopped  out  here.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  remove  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  authority  to  use  the 
nontoxic  gases  of  great  urgency;  but  this  au- 
thority was  so  hedged  that  employment  of 
these  gases  by  troops  In  the  field  was  effec- 
tively ruled  out. 

More  than  one  American  soldier  thereupon 


had  to  give  his  life  to  get  Vietcong  fighters 
out  of  caves  and  tunnels  when  tear  rag 
would  have  done  the  Job  Just  as  well,  -nie 
Issue  came  to  a  head  when  a  Marine  officer 
Lt.  Col.  Leon  Utter,  boldly  and  defiantly  used 
tear  gas  to  clear  a  cave  refuge  of  several 
score  Vietcong  plus  over  300  women  chli 
dren  and  other  civilians. 

A  change  in  the  image  rules  was  there 
fore  demanded,  both  by  the  high  command 
and  the  U.S.  Embassy  here.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  denied;  but  It  Is  an  open  secret  in  Saigon 
that  the  first  response  from  Washington  re- 
fused this  demand,  partly  on  the  singular 
groimd  that  the  use  of  nontoxic  gases  would 
sadly  embarrass  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg during  the  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

This  amounted  to  a  suggestion  that  for 
the  comfort  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  officers 
finding  themselves  in  Colonel  Utter's  situa- 
tion must  make  one  of  his  other  possible 
choices,  which  were  to  let  the  Vietcong  go 
or  massacre  the  civilians. 

This  time,  therefore,  there  was  a  real  growl 
from  Saigon  and  the  rules  were  finally  modi- 
fled.  And  this  revealed — ^that  image, 
again — by  a  Pentagon  announcement  that 
General  Westmoreland  always  had  had  the 
authority  to  use  nontoxic  gases  anyway. 

This  piece  of  nonsense  Is  relevant  at  the 
moment  for  a  grimly  practical  reason.  The 
heart  of  the  new  strategy  here  is  to  use  the 
greatly  increased  American  power  on  the 
ground  to  deny  to  the  Vietcong  these  fort- 
ress areas  where  they  have  been  Immune 
from  attack  for  two  decades  of  war. 

Judged  in  this  light,  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade's  recent  operation  near  Ben  Cat  had 
some  exceedingly  negative  results.  To  begin 
with,  two  large  engineering  shops  and  weap- 
ons factories  were  not  discovered,  although 
there  was  firm  intelligence  that  they  were  in 
the  fortress  area.  This  was  undoubtedly  be- 
cause the  area's  deep-dug  underground  forti- 
fications were  hardly  touched. 

These  were  something  to  hear  about.  In 
the  Jungle  camp  of  the  Vietcong  regular 
troops  stationed  in  the  area,  for  instance, 
each  barracks  building  was  erected  over  a 
deep  cellar.  What  appeared  to  be  great  tubs 
of  water  stood  in  the  corners  of  these  cellars. 
But  on  Investigation,  the  water  tubs  turned 
out,  Instead,  to  be  water  locks,  through 
which  the  Vietcong  could  pass  into  huge 
cave  fortifications  far  underground. 

Rather  naturally,  the  men  of  the  infantry 
company  in  active  combat,  who  overran  this 
camp  of  the  Vietcong  regulars,  had  no  time 
to  Investigate  and  certainly  no  time  td  de- 
stroy this  huge  undergroimd  complex.  A 
satchel  charge  or  two  was  put  Into  a  cave  or 
two.  The  ground  heaved  and  that  had  to 
be  that,  although  the  engineering  shops  and 
weapons  factories  were  almost  unquestion- 
ably somewhere  in  the  caves. 

In  addition,  20-odd  rice  caches  were  found 
In  the  fortress  area,  one  as  large  as  20  tons. 
Rice,  imfortunately  Is  Indestrucible  by 
ordinary  means.  It  tamps  explosives,  to  be- 
gin with,  and  even  when  blown  all  over  the 
landscape,  it  can  still  be  gathered  up  and 
washed  and  eaten.  So  the  rice  was  not  more 
than  one-third  destroyed,  either. 

Underground  fortifications,  weapons  fac- 
tories, and  rice  caches  are  the  main  elements 
that  make  a  fortress  area,  Into  a  fortress  area. 
Hence  means  must  be  found  to  destroy  all 
these  things,  if  these  areas  which  have  served 
the  Vietcong  as  their  strong  castles  once 
served  medieval  robber  barons,  are  to  be  put 
out  of  action.  And  right  here,  there  may 
be  image  trouble. 

Contaminants  can  of  course  be  tised  to  put 
the  undergroimd  fortifications  out  of  action 
for  good;  but  there  is  a  question,  unfor- 
tunately, whether  the  nontoxic  gases  will  be 
sufficient  enduring  contaminants. 

The  image  trouble  can  be  perceived.  But 
crippling  the  new  strategy  here  strikes  one 


gg  a  rather  more  important  sort  of  trouble. 
Hsoeclally  as  the  Vietcong  fortress  areas  are 
^^e  main  only  inhabited  by  the  Vietcong 

troops-  

The  Latest  or  Unwanted  Babies 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington.  D.C. — ^The  89th  Congrees  last 
^reek  earned  a  footnote  in  history  by  writing 
birth  control  into  both  oiur  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies.  Then  it  went  itself  one  bet- 
ter by  preventing  a  population  explosion 
which  could  have  added  another  municlpelity 
to  the  18,000  which  already  exist  as  the 
brawling,  unkept,  and  unruly  problem  chil- 
dren of  the  Nation.  The  astonishing  89th 
sidetracked  the  administration  bill  for  home 
rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  sub- 
stituted a  bill  that  called  for  referendum 
and  would  postpone  the  evil  day  fOT  at  least 
a  year  and  maybe  more — provided,  of  course, 
that  the  old  pro  in  the  White  House  doesn't 
pitch  himself  out  of  this  defeat  in  the  final 
Innings  of  the  session. 

Llsterilng  last  week  to  the  House  debate  on 
home  rule,  the  reporter  heard  every  argu- 
ment except  the  one  that  mattered:  for 
heaven's  sake,  leave  well  enough  alone. 

The  bill's  proponents  yapped  about  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  But  we  all  pay 
the  Federal  taxes  which  support  the  Nation's 
city,  as  well  as  the  Nation's  many  other  in- 
stitutions. And  we  residents  of  the  Nation's 
only  city  did  vote  In  1964  for  the  national 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  bill's  opponents  yapped  about  any- 
thing that  would  postpone  the  final  vote. 
They  could  hardly  be  blamed.  They  were 
desperate  In  the  teeth  of  a  demagogic  tor- 
nado. This  is  a  city  without  industry,  ex- 
cept for  Government,  and  without  roots.  It 
is  a  city  from  which  crime  and  undesirable 
immigration  are  driving  out  such  private 
financial  capital  as  there  is.  The  new  tele-' 
phone  directory  shows  an  exodus  of  phone- 
using  persons  and  enterprises.  The  stock  of 
the  Potomac  Electric  &  Power  Co.  Is  on  the 

skids. 

The  anticipated  home  rule  Is  the  reason 
for  the  filght.  The  reality  of  home  rule  is 
expected  to  turn  filght  into  rout.  But  Con- 
gress insisted  upon  becoming  the  legislative 
midwife  to  the  most  unwanted  child  of  the 
century. 

As  if  to  document  the  fatuity  of  the  House 
action,  the  mail  last  week  brought  materials 
from  Los  Angeles  and  New  York,  both  in  the 
throes  of  municipal  anguish. 

Poor  Sam  Torty.  The  mayor  of  Los  An- 
geles was  writing  to  newsmen  and  coliimnlsts 
about  a  wolf  that  had  come  down  on  his 
fold.  The  Poverty  Corps — the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — was  turning  his 
slums  into  a  "huge  pork  barrel,"  not  for  the 
city's  poor  but  for  the  poor's  Federal  pro- 
tectors. A  charter  of  municipality  Is  no  Im- 
munity from  the  fix-Its  of  Federalla.  Here 
In  Washington  we  will  build  a  city  hall  that 
will  become  another  province  for  the  czar- 
Ists  of  the  welfare  state  to  plunder. 

From  Manhattan  came  a  new  book,  "A  City 
Destroying  Itself"  by  Richard  Whalen,  au- 
thor of  the  Ambassador  Joe  Kennedy  biog- 
raphy: "A  Founding  Father."  Whalen  tells 
of  the  built-in  capacity  for  self-destruction 
that  exists  In  cities.  Washington  and  New 
York  are  much  alike.  The  two  towns  hold 
enormous  concentrations  of  human  skills. 
They  are  filled  with  monuments  and  collec- 
tions of  knowledge  that  attest  to  the  great- 
ness of  America  and  of  Western  civilization. 

But,  alas,  are  even  the  best  of  cities  self- 
governable?  Do  the  power  and  magnetism 
of  the  few  civic  grandees  crush  the  more 
humble  human  spirit  of  the  many?  Is  there 
In  a  city  no  neighborly  comradeship  that 
tempers  the  wind  of  the  unshorn  lambs? 

In  Washington  this  protection  has  been 
supplied  by  Congress  to  an  extent  that  no 


city  hall  seems  able  to  do.  In  Gotham,  as 
Whalen  writes: 

"The 'New  Yorker  of  humble  talents  and 
ambltlQus  derives  no  benefit  from  living  In 
the  world's  greatest  city,  but  Instead  pays 
more  or  less  each  year." 

These  are  the  forces  which  this  author 
finds  to  be  destroying  the  cities:  the  venality 
and  apathy  of  local  politics;  the  cold  uncon- 
cern of  the  financial  and  social  rvUers  for  the 
ruled. 

It's  a  cruel,  unsympathetic  world  Into 
which  to  bring  an  Infant  municipality — and 
this  was  almost  done  by  a  Congress  which 
has  been  preaching  birth  control. 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)   Tribune,  Sept.  30, 

1965] 

Stopping  Reds  Was  Credo  op  Dead  Marine — 

Wrote  of  Plight  op  Vietnamese 

Marine  Cpl.  Edwin  J.  Palloon,  20,  firmly 
believed  communism  must  be  halted  at  any 
cost.  He  gave  his  life  at  Phu  Bal  In  South 
Vietnam  fighting  for  that  belief. 

"He  was  very  concerned  about  the  situ- 
ation over  there  and  he  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing that  could  be  done  about  It,"  his 
father.  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Palloon.  9543  Central 
Park  Avenue,  Evergreen  Park,  said  yesterday. 
"He  was  due  to  be  coming  out  of  Vietnam 
and  was  the  next  on  the  list  to  leave." 
brother  rice  graduate 

Corporal  Falloon  was  graduated  from 
Brother  Rice  High  School  In  1963  and  shortly 
thereafter  Joined  the  Marine  Corps.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  3d  Marine  Amphibious 
Group  that  was  sent  to  South  Vietnam  In 
April. 

"In  all  his  letters  he  wrote  of  the  plight 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,"  Dr.  Palloon 
said.  "He  tried  to  pretend  that  he  wasn't 
in  any  danger,  but  we  knew  he  was." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palloon  have  three  other  sons 
and  four  daughters.  They  are  Robert,  13; 
Tom,  6;  Jim,  4;  Marilyn,  16;  Jeanne,  14; 
Marguarite,  10;  and  Patricia.  9. 

notified   TUESDAY 

The  family  received  notice  of  Corporal 
Palloon's  death  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  Tuesday. 

The  Defense  Department  yesterday  identi- 
fied two  other  servicemen  who  were  killed  In 
action  In  Vietnam.  They  were  Navy  Lt. 
Comdr.  Carl  J.  Woods  of  Lemoore.  Calif.,  and 
Army  Lt.  James  P.  Kelly  of  Hatboro,  Pa. 
Listed  as  missing  in  action  was  Air  Force 
Capt.  George  R.  Hall,  whose  hometown  was 
not  listed. 


Immigration  Bill  Conference 

SPEEKJH 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
immigration  bill  which  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  House. 

I  think  this  bill  is  long  overdue.  Over 
a  long  period  of  time  now,  I  have  been 
filing  smd  pressing  a  major  immigration 
bill  designed  to  remedy  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  this  bill  deals  with. 

It  is  a  bill  which  would  allocate  and 
transfer  some  imused  quota  numbers 
from  some  nations  to  other  nations 
having  oversubscribed  quotas.  It  had 
the  support  of  three  Presidents  and 
many  groups  and  people. 


My  bill  was  designed,  just  as  the  cur- 
rent bill  is,  to  reunite  families  and  ex- 
pedite the  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  the  loved  ones  of  American  citizens, 
who  have  served  this  Nation  faithfully 
and  well,  etstablished  themselves  here 
and  brought  up  their  children  here,  and 
who  have  as  good  loyal  citizens  contrib- 
uted greatly,  in  war  and  peace,  to  the 
security,  well-being  and  prosperity  of  our 
iiation. 

Naturally  I  am  gratified  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  immigration  law  which  I  have 
striven  for  so  long  in  this  body  have 
finally  been  written  into  this  great  hu- 
man charter  of  immigration  which  we 
are  considering  today. 

It  was  back  in  April  1953  that  I  first 
sponsored  legislation  to  redistribute  un- 
used immigration  quotas,  which  averaged 
about  60,000  yearly  then.  I  did  this  in 
an  effort  to  help  correct  the  inequities  in 
the  immigration  laws  which  discrimi- 
nated against  such  countries  as  Italy 
and  Greece  in  the  allocation  of  immigra- 
tion quotas. 

I  was  prompted  then,  as  I  am  now  in 
my  support  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  to  help  unite  families  here  with 
their  loved  ones  remaining  overseas.  I 
was  convinced  then,  and  I  am  convinced 
now  more  than  ever,  that  liberalization 
of  the  Immigration  laws  is  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  and  I  am  glad  that  this 
House  is  finally  acting  to  revise  the  na- 
tional origins  clause  so  as  to  help  thou- 
sands of  worthy  American  citizens  with 
close  relatives  caught  in  the  web  of  dis- 
criminatory quotas  who  have  been  wait- 
ing for  many  years  for  the  chance  to 
come  to  this  coimtry. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  House,  my  bill  was  drafted  in  such 
a  way  that  no  increase  in  the  overall 
quota  totals  is  required.  My  bill  merely 
redistributes  the  unused  quotas  with  the 
added  provision  that  those  countries 
benefiting  from  the  unused  quota  system 
would  repay,  whenever  necessary,  over 
a  5 -year  period,  the  coimtries  from  which 
additional  quota  numbers  have  been  re- 
ceived. This  would  help  such  nations 
as  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Armenia, 
Albania,  and  other  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  whenever  freedom  is  re- 
stored to  these  unhappy  lands. 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  oppose  the  concessions  made  in  the 
conference  to  the  other  body  by  writing 
into  this  bill  a  ceiling  on  immigration  for 
our  neighbors  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. To  my  mind,  this  is  a  step  back- 
ward, and  I  am  fearful  that  it  will  cause 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  our  neighbors. 

It  is  true  that  these  neighbors  will  still 
receive  40  percent  of  the  total  quotas 
provided  by  the  bill,  but  nevertheless,  for 
the  first  time  in  history  quota  restric- 
tions are  imposed  upon  them,  and  I  think 
this  is  most  unfortunate  and  most 
unwise. 

How  the  formula  designed  to  admit 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  skills,  talent, 
ability,  and  so  forth,  will  work  out  is 
problematical,  and  depends  upon  the 
way  the  law  is  administered. 

While  scholarship,  talents,  and  ability 
always  have  their  place  and  contribute 
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I  (vent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
,  on  the  whole,  has  done  well 
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along  soimd  free,  construc- 
lesigned  to  oope  with  and  con- 
I  roblems  of  the  space  age. 
uiianimous  consent  to  revise  and 
remarks  and  include  therein 
my  remarks  a  very  fine  letter 
]  ighly  dedicated,  able  and  dis- 
chalrman  of  the  suboommit- 
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gle  to  enact  this  bill  and  I  trust  it  will 
prove  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

EOTTSZ  OF  Reprxsentativzs,  TJS., 

OomcirrKs  ow  the  juDtciAKT. 
Waahington.  D.C..  August  12.  1965. 
Hon.  Phtt.tp  J.  PniLBm, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Colleacttz  :  I  have  your  letter  of  July 
15.  concerning  H.R.  2078  to  amend  section 
201  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
so  aa  to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not 
used  In  any  year  shall  be  made  available  to 
Immigrants  in  oversubscribed  areas  in  the 
foUowlng  year,  and  for  other  purposes.    Tour 
bill  would  provide  for  the  redistribution  of 
unused   quota   numbers  over  5   fiscal   years 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

The  new  immigration  bill,  as  amended  by 
my  subcommittee  and  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  provides  for  the 
redistribution  of  the  unused  quota  numbers 
diulng  the  next  3  fiscal  years  and  thereafter 
eliminates  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
In  addition,  your  bill  repeals  section  207  of 
the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
iB  also  repealed  by  H.R,  2580  as  amended. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  on  that 
legislature. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  A.  Peighan, 
I  Chairman. 

Needed:   A  U.S.  Congress  With  Ability 
To  Say  "No" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  SOtTTH   CAHOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7, 1965 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greenville  Piedmont,  in  an  editorial  of 
September  27.  1965,  has  made  some 
timely  obsei-vatlons  on  the  surrender  of 
congressional  power  and  authority  to 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches.  I 
hope  that  everyone  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  editorial  and  take  its  message 
to  heart.  The  editorial  follows: 
Needed:  A  VS.  Congress  With  ABiLrrT 
To  Sat  "No" 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute  has  put 
its  finger  on  a  major  threat  to  liberty  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  report  on  the  present 
role  of  Congress,  the  Institute  concludes 
that  the  general  public  is  guilty  of  creating 
"a  veritable  threat  of  dictatorship"  by  plac- 
ing both  the  office  and  the  person  of  the 
President  on  an  exalted  pedestal. 

This  conclusion  stems  from  a  basic  fact 
about  human  nature:  If  you  give  a  man  a 
Job  and  unlimited  resources  to  accomplish 
it,  he  will  expand  his  Job  Into  areas  of  more 
power. 

The  expansion  of  the  presidency  into  areas 
formerly  held  by  the  Congress  is  exactly 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  United 
States  for  decades.  It  has  been  happening 
because  the  general  public  has  failed  to 
elect  Congressmen  who  would  insist  upon 
maintaining  the  traditional  system  of  checks 
and  balances  In  the  National  Government. 

As  a  result  the  present  Congress  has  be- 
come but  a  puppet  of  the  President — and 
the  present  President  has  no  hesitancy  about 
piilllng  the  strings. 

Seldom  If  ever  has  congressional  Influence 
been  at  such  a  low  ebb.  Not  only  has  the 
President  stolen  power  from  the  Congress; 
so,  too,  has  the  Supreme  Court.    The  Court 


has  gone  far  afield  from  its  constitution*] 
pole  of  interpreting  the  law.  It  has  demM 
■trated  its  power  to  make  law  as  well. 

Unless  this  trend  is  reversed — and  soon—' 
Congress  will  become  a  meaningless  debatla* 
society,  U  the  President  wm  allow  It  th* 
privUege  of  debate,  that  \b.  , 

The  present  Congress  shown  no  signs  ot 
having  either  the  wlUingness  or  the  ablllt? 
to  puU  itself  and  the  NaUon  back  from  th« 
brink  of  presidential  dictatorship.  Perhaoi 
the  next  Congress  will.  It  wlU  only  if  tt« 
people  of  the  United  States  have  the  good 
sense  to  elect  Individual  Congressmen  who 
possess  the  brains,  stamina  and  intestinal 
fortitude  to  say  "no"  to  both  President  and 
Court — and  make  it  stick. 


Pope  Paul's  Appeal  for  Peace  at  the 
United  Nations;  and  the  First  Papal 
Visit  in  History  to  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

Mr.GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  God 
knows  if  Pope  Paul's  sacrifice  at  his  age 
and  his  imprecedented  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  today  will  result  In  a 
serious  and  successful  consideration  for 
true  peace  by  the  world.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  pray  sincerely  with  His 
Holiness  for  the  peace  that  Is  so  desired 
by  mankind  and,  to  date,  so  elusive. 

No  matter  the  outcome,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
was  blessed  by  the  presence — the  Hrst 
time  in  history— of  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
Peter's  successor,  on  any  American 
shore.  To  those  millions  of  Americans 
of  his  faith,  this  visit  was  indeed  a  bless- 
ing. To  those  of  other  faiths,  to  whom 
he  extended  his  arms,  it  was  both  a 
courtesy  and  history. 

The  author  of  the  prize-winning  book, 
"Love's  Stigmata."  and  also  author  of 
the  famous  poetical  tribute  to  President 
Kennedy  called  "Ask  Not,"  which  was 
cited  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  14,  1964,  by  the  beloved  friend 
of  all  of  us,  former  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  of  New  York— this  poet-friend 
of  mine.  Miss  Kay  Magenheimer  of 
Babylon,  N.Y.,  has  written  for  her  next 
book  the  following  poem  on  the  Pope's 
visit  which  she  has  given  me  permission 
to  quote.  And  I  do  so  now  because  I  be- 
lieve it  contains  for  history  the  essence 
of  our  times  and  the  significance  of  Pope 
Paul's  visit  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  author-poet  asks  that  you  bear 
In  mind  that  the  word  "devil"  as  used 
in  the  poem  is  used  not  only  In  the  re- 
ligious sense  but  is  also  symbolic  of  all 
the  diabolical  strictures  and  shocking  ac- 
tions against  such  a  coimtry  as  ovu-s 
which  means  sp  well  and  sacrifices  so 
many  wonderfiU  lives  and  so  much  hard- 
earned  money  to  protect  freedom  here 
and  around  the  world. 

A  beautifully  engrossed  copy  of  this 
poem  was  presented  as  a  gift  to  His  Holi- 
ness during  his  visit.    It  follows: 
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Urbi  rr  Obbi  (To  the  Cm  and  to  the 

WOBLD) 

(By  Kay  Magenheimer) 
•rom  the  east,  a  VThlte  Flame 
8ti«eks  across  the  darkened  sky: 
nncurled  Lightning  eerily  exposing 
jjaimed,  blood -stained  corners 
Of  a  fearsome,  noisy  world. 
Frame, 

With  arms  stretched  wide. 
And  shadow  of  his  Master's  cross 
Against  the  rising  curtain  of  morning. 
He  comes  to  our  shores- 
Black  man  and  brown  and  yellow 
To  bless  and  draw  gently  to  his  side. 
And  to  bless  the  white  man, 
Flouted  and  frustrated  by  the  Devil 
Now  that  this  penitent  woiild  pvirge  himself 
Of  his  slowly  awakened  guilt 
Charged  to  him  by  God  in  His  voice— 
The  Asian  and  the  African. 
Ariel  of  Peace. 

Paul  arrives,  expectant  and  unafraid, 
This  very  day  his  chvuxh  U  gladdened 
BT  remembrance  of  love-flUed  Francis— 
To  plead,  with  him,  for  his  children  every- 
where 
Of  every  quarrel  and  creed  and  shade: 
"Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy  peace." 

Dedicated  to:  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  papal  visit  in 
history  to  America;  and  Pope  Paul's  appeal 
to  «ie  United  Nations  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
October  4.  1965,  Feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist. 


Pay  BiU 

SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30, 1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10281)  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  establish  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
view Commission,   and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
In  strong  support  of  the  pending  pay 
bill  covering  postal  and  classified  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  and  other 
Federal  employees. 

The  principle  of  comparability  pro- 
posed by  this  legislation  is.  I  think,  of 
great  importance  in  insuring  equity  and 
justice  to  all  those  who  are  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  so  well  pointed  out.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  considerable  lag  In 
bringing  Government  pay  scales  and 
standards  up  to  those  obtaining  In  pri- 
vate Industry. 

In  an  Important  sense,  this  situation 
is  probably  the  reverse  of  what  it  should 
be,  in  that  the  Government  should  be 
expected  to  furnish  a  good  example  for 
industry  and  other  segments  of  the  na- 
tional economy  in  fixing  pay,  wages  and 

S&l£Lri6S. 

In  the  adjustment  of  pay  scales  in  any 
event,  I  think  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
comparability  principle  or  otherwise,  the 
Congress  must  make  sure  that,  while 
fairness,  equity  and  justice  prevail  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers should  also  be  kept  In  mind. 


The  Government  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  Its  employees,  loyal,  faithful, 
adequate  service  for  ocnnpensatloa  re- 
ceived, and  the  Government  can  ill 
afford  to  follow  practices  in  paying  an- 
ployees  for  work  that  they  do  not  per- 
form adequately  or  welL 

The  committee  has  striven  hard  and 
commendably,  I  beUeve,  to  try  to  bring 
the  pay  of  Cabinet  officers.  Government 
executives,  judges,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress within  the  comparability  principle. 
The   f«jplication  of  this  principle  is 
particularly  desirable  today,  when  the 
executive  department  is  having  so  much 
trouble   getting  qualified  executives  to 
perform   at  high   levels  the  necessary 
work  of  Government  agencies.    There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  at  these  levels  the  pay 
scales  of  private  corporations  and  busi- 
ness in  this  covmtry  have  run  well  ahead 
of  Government  pay  scales  for  similar 
services  and,  of  course,  there  is  need  for 
some  readjustment. 

The  value  and  urgency  of  adequate 
pay  for  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  also 
incontrovertible. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  and  his  committee,  for  com- 
parability pay  in  these  categories  has 
merit. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  raising  con- 
gressional salaries  at  this  time,  or  at  any 
other  future  time,  unless  the  Congress 
itself  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
expressly  upon  appropriation  items  that 
involve  such  proposed  increases.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  of  comparabihty 
utilized  and  revised  so  well  by  the  com- 
mittee, should,  in  time,  be  made  appli- 
cable to  all  Government  employees,  in- 
cluding Cabinet  officers,  high  officials  of 
the  executive  department,  judges,  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

As  I  stated  above,  insofar  as  Members 
of  Congress  are  concerned,  we  can  and 
should  be  able  as  well  to  deal  with  any 
proposed  increases  affecting  our  own 
membership  on  the  merits,  as  we  have 
done  before,  and  we  must  do  this  with 
reference  to  specific  appropriation  bills 
that  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  these  matters  Individually  and 
preferably  by  a  record  vote. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clear  on 
this  matter  because  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  plan  of  the  committee  to  apply  the 
comparability  principle  to  Government 
employment  has  been  carefully  thought 
out  by  the  committee  and  has  real  merit. 
Members  of  Congress  may  inv(*e  their 
own  discretion  to  vote  on  Individual  ap- 
propriation bills,  as  they  should,  when- 
ever salary  raises  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  proposed.    It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Members  of  Congress  will  have 
that  opportunity  under  this  bill.    I  W- 
pose  congressional  salary  Increases  now. 
The  bill,  as  proposed,  will  be  costly,  as 
will  these  measures  are,  but  the  Govern- 
ment must  expect  to  pay  its  faithful, 
loyal,  capable  employees  well,  and  it  must 
expect  to  pay  them  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  the  compensation  and  salary 
scales  existing  In  private  Industry.   That 
Is  the  elast  the  Congress  can  do. 

I  believe  this  bill  seeks  to  recognize  the 
very  many  devoted,  public  servants  who 
are  honestly  discharging  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Government  and  making 


fine  contributions  of  efficient  service  they 
are  rendering  our  citizens  and  our 
Government. 

Let  me  cwnmend  the  committee  for  its 
excellent  work  on  this  bill. 


Salute  to  a  Sports  Annooncer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HQN.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7, 1965 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  Ray  Scott  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  television's  finest  sports  an- 
nouncers. Baseball  fans  know  him  as 
the  voice  of  the  Mirmesota  Twins.  In 
footbaU,  he  has  established  a  national 
reputation  for  his  work  with  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  and  at  scores  of  Intercol- 
legiate and  bowl  games. 

Some  sports  broadcasters  have  been 
forced  into  early  retirement  after  own- 
ing to  believe  that  viewers  and  listeners 
were  more  Interested  In  their  voices  and 
comments  than  In  action  at  the  arena. 
In  contrast  to  the  egoists,  Ray  Scott  has 
always  called  the  play  without  attempt- 
ing to  Inject  himself  Into  It.  This  mod- 
est style  has  won  his  millions  of  fans  far 

and  wide.  ^       w 

Last  season  the  television  network 
covering  Packer  games  decided  on  some 
program  changes  with  which  Ray  Scott 
could  not  agree.  For  one,  he  objected 
to  player  Interviews  on  the  sidelines  diu-- 
Ing  the  g£imes.  an  innovation  repelling 
to  the  athlete  with  his  heart  In  the  ball 
game  and  his  mind  on  winning.  Because 
he  remained  flnn.  Scott  foimd  himself 
on  the  bench  during  the  1964  profes- 
sional season.  As  a  result.  Ray  was  a 
subject  of  BUI  Gleason.  noted  sports 
columnist  of  Chicago's  American,  In  his 
June  27,  1965,  editorial,  entitled  "A  Sa- 
lute to  Real  Men  Who  Live  Up  to  Their 
Beliefs. "    Here  Is  Gleason's  reference  to 

Ray: 

The  extremely  capable  Scott  is  a  sports- 
caster  who  does  the  Biinnesota  Twins'  games. 
Ray  also  has  done  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
games  untU  CBS  decided  to  present  pro  foot- 
ball differently  last  fall. 

The  Yankees  found  CBS  hard  to  resist,  but 
Scott  did  not.  He  told  the  network  that  it 
could  do  football  that  way  if  it  wished,  but  it 
would  have  to  do  it  without  him.  He  up  and 
quit. 

What  happened  as  a  result  of  Scott  s  pro- 
test? 

This  autumn  Ray  will  be  the  Packers'  tele- 
caster  again,  and  he  also  will  be  the  only 
CBS  pro  football  telecaster  who  wUl  be  per- 
mitted to  work  college  football  on  Saturday. 

Yes,  Ray  is  back  with  the  Packers,  and 
fans  and  players  aUke  are  the  better  for 
it.  The  news  is  welcome  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  for  Ray  Scott  got  his  start 
as  a  sports  aimouncer  at  WJAC  in  Johns- 
town. Pa.  Later  he  moved  to  Pittd>urgh 
for  further  outstanding  service,  finally 
taking  over  two  major  spots  in  Green  Bay 
and  Minneapolis. 

Although  their  fans  are  disappointed 
that  the  Pirates  did  not  come  through 
with  a  pennant  this  year,  everyone  is 
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iiis  World  Series  a  great  deal 
Ray  Scott,  a  man  who  lives 
beliefs,  is  describing  the  game 


Soondiiesfl  of  Onr  Yoodi 


EXTfENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  bOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tf  ursday.  October  7, 1965 
HAIVEY 


Mr. 

er.  under 
in  the 
torlals— (^le 
News. 
Ind..  Pa: 
views  on 
[Prom  the 
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There's 
youth  thai 
rect.     AU 
of  spirit 
dressing 

That's 
man  who 
some  13 
Ice  since 

Lt.  Gen 
be  a  Hooel 
on  duty  ai 
seen 
to  their 
War,  In 


His 
the  Natloi. 
portunlty 
with  tho« ! 
from  thosi 
they  lead 
kids  will 
They  havt 
led 


of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 

unanimous  consent,  I  include 

of  the  Record  two  edi- 

.  from  the  Shelbyvllle.  Ind., 

other  from  the  Richmond, 

um  Item,  setting  forth  two 

lie  soundness  of  our  youth. 

Shelbyvllle  News,  Sept.  28.  1965] 

TNDNXSS    or    OUB    TOUTH 

nothing    wrong    with    American 

'  training  and  action  can't  cor- 

3t  that  talk  about  softness,  lack 

I  nd  poor  patriotism  Is  so  much 

an  infinitesimal  minority. 

e   encouraging   word   from   the 

has  had  the  key  Job  of  drafting 

ion  young  men  for  military  serv- 

.  selective  service  system  began. 

Lewis  B.  Hershey,  who  happens  to 

»r  and  who  at  the  age  of  72  is  still 

head  of  the  draft  machinery,  has 

i  of  American  youth  respond 

,'8  call — in  the  Second  World 

„  and  now  in  Vietnam. 

;,  po-haps  the  best  Informed  in 

because  of  his  position  and  op- 

for  observation:   "I  do  not  agree 

who  say  our  kids  are  different 

of  past  years,  except  of  course 

a  different  sort  of  life.    I  beUeve 

1  espond  about  as  they  always  did. 

the  capacity  to  do  right  if  well 
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what  he  meant  about  the  life 

today,    Hershey    compared    his 

that  of  his  grandchildren.     His 

backwater   youth    In   Indiana. 

have  lived  In  aCs  many 

i  ttates    and   one   has   crossed    the 

ship  and  plane.     Hershey  ate 

car  meal  as  a  college  basket- 

and  was  inside  a  Pullman  sleep- 

the   first  time   as    a  National 

en  route  to  the  Mexican  border. 

today  are  softer  when  they  are 

develop  later,  while  the  pioneer 

early."  Hershey  observed. 

take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 

had   trouble   trying   to   teach 

1  rylng  to  teach  a  person  so  that 

a  member  of  society  and  be 

care  of  the  police.     For  that 

conceded  the  Government  may 

more  and  more  toward  giving 

to  our  youth. 

pretty  sad  ccanmentary  on  mod- 

who  have  the  basic  responsl- 

brlnging  up  good  citizens.     But 

to  do  with  the  fundamental 

of  our  youth,  or  their  patriotism 

to  the  call  of  their  country. 

Lelds,  Hershey  sees  no  change.    His 

Is  a  most  hopeful  sign   for  the 

It  means  the  manpower  wUl  be 

-albeit   under  the   compulsion   of 

defend  the  country.    That  la 

essential  need. 
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b&ve 


iMcome 
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[Prom  the  Palladium-Item  and  Sun-Tele- 
gram, Sept.  29, 1965  ] 
No  Mtstert  About  It 

Vandaliam  in  schools  is  on  the  Increase 
and  as  long  as  there  Is  a  long-haired  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  such  as  has  been 
shown  In  Washington,  the  situation  probably 
won't  get  any  better. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1965,  it  cost  $118,320  to  re- 
place the  26,518  window  panes  broken  in  DIb- 
trlct  of  Columbia  schools. 

According  to  the  District  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, this  did  not  Include  the  unestlmated 
but  additional  thovisands  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age that  resulted  from  rain  pouring  through 
the  broken  windows. 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  says 
that  the  obvious  reason  for  this  vandalism, 
and  all  like  It  which  Is  cropping  up  over  the 
country,  is  an  utter  lack  of  civic  pride  and 
absolutely  no  parental  discipline. 

Yet  according  to  the  Iowa  Representative, 
Mrs.  Euphemla  Haynes,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  District  Board  of  Education,  thinks  that 
there  must  be  a  "scientific  study"  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  the  young  rock-throw- 
ing vanaais. 

"In  other  words,"  Representative  Gross 
says,  "spend  some  more  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  to  come  up  with  an  obvious  answer." 

What  these  young  hoodlums  need  is  some 
time  in  Jail,  and  the  costs  of  damage  they 
cause  should  be  assessed  against  their 
parents.  Perhaps  next  time  the  parents 
might  wonder  what  their  youngsters  were 
up  to. 

It  does  not  take  a  "scientific  study"  to 
figure  out  why  youngsters  break  school  win- 
dows. If  they  were  paying  attention  to  their 
schoolwork.  or  had  part-time  Jobs  to  keep 
them  busy,  they  would  not  have  time  to 
think  what  mischief  they  could  get  into  next. 
And  if  they  thought  that  they  really  would 
be  p\inlshed  if  caught,  that  might  deter 
them,  too. 

The  closest  distance  between  any  two 
points  has  always  been  a  straight  line,  but 
in  this  day  of  horror  lest  Junior  become  in- 
hibited, it  seems  we  have  to  go  the  long  way 
around  the  bam  to  get  to  any  problem  in- 
volving Juvenile  delinquency. 

Putting  some  police  on  giiard,  nabbing  the 
window  smashers,  and  then  dealing  with 
them  severely  enough  to  discourage  them 
and  any  others  in  the  futtire.  would  be  con- 
siderably more  productive  than  some  fancy 
"scientific  study." 


no  Jiing 
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Help-Wanted  Ads  Reflect  Tight  Labor 
Market 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  IdSSOTTRZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  the  unemployment  rate  is  still  at  4.5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  after  many 
months  of  economic  expansion  tends  to 
mask  the  fact  that  a  tight  situation  for 
workers  with  specific  skills  exists  in 
many  occupations  and  in  many  different 
areas  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
useful  indexes  for  measuring  the  state  of 
the  labor  market  is  the  number  of  help- 
wanted  advertisements  which  appear  In 


newspapers  In  52  major  labor  market 
areas.  During  the  past  year  and  a  half 
the  national  help-wanted  index  has  risen 
faster  than  tmemployment  has  fallen. 
Employers  have  been  obliged  to  advertise 
more  job  openings  for  longer  periods  of 
time  in  order  to  obtain  workers  with 
needed  skills. 

Since  the  economy  is  already  beset 
with  inflationary  pressures,  it  would  be 
well  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  move- 
ment of  this  sensitive  index  In  consider- 
ing further  expansionary  economic  poli- 
cies. Because  the  help-wanted  index  is 
such  a  useful  tool  for  judging  business 
conditions,  imder  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  a  discussion  of  the  index  pre- 
pared by  the  Business  Research  Division 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Help- Wanted  Ads — RErLECT  Record  Demand 
roR  Labor 

The  current  record-long  expansion  in  busi- 
ness activity  (almost  4Vi  years)  has  resulted 
in  record  high  employment  and  a  tight  labor 
market  in  many  occupations  and  places. 
However,  the  failure  of  unemployment  to  fall 
more  than  it  has  (in  July  it  was  4.6  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  after  seasonal  adjiistment, 
compared  with  the  administration's  interim 
goal  of  4  percent)  has  tended  to  mask  the 
tight  situation  for  workers  with  specific 
skills.  One  important  indicator  which  does 
refiect  this  tightness  in  the  labor  market  is 
the  number  of  help-wanted  advertisements 
appearing  in  newspapers.  These  ads  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  changes  In  general  busi- 
ness, and  their  volume  has  risen  to  a  record 
high. 

Indexes  measiu-ing  the  volume  of  these 
help-wanted  ads  in  newspapers  in  62  majdr 
labor  market  areas  are  published  monthly 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
The  national  composite  of  these  indexes  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  chart  together 
with  (1)  the  rate  of  unemployment,  and 
(2)  the  number  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation claims  as  percent  of  covered  employ- 
ment, with  the  latter  two  plotted  on  an  In- 
verted scale.  All  three  series  have  similar 
cyclical  patterns,  as  might  be  expected.  How- 
ever, during  the  past  year  and  one-half,  the 
national  help-wanted  index  has  risen  faster 
than  xmemployment  has  fallen,  as  employers 
have  advertised  more  Job  openings  for  longer 
periods  of  time  in  an  effort  to  obtain  workers 
with  needed  skills.  Similarly,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment insurance  claims  has  declined 
faster  than  the  rate  of  total  imemplojmient, 
refiecting  in  part  the  greater  demand  for  ex- 
perienced than  for  inexperienced  workers. 

WANT   ADS   presented   BT   REGIONS 

In  the  charts  on  the  inside  pages,  the 
conference  board's  help-wanted  indexes  for 
the  62  cities  in  major  labor  market  areas  are 
presented  by  telephone  company  areas. 
Where  there  Is  more  than  one  of  the  52 
cities  in  an  area,  the  cities  have  been  com- 
bined on  the  basis  of  civilian  labor  force 
participation.  In  most  cases,  data  begin  In 
1951  for  all  cities  In  an  area.  Where  they  do 
not,  the  data  for  which  one  or  more  cities  are 
missing  are  shown  by  a  broken  curve  (not 
printed  in  Recoro>. 

Also  shown,  as  regional  measxires  of  un- 
employment, are  the  number  of  unemploy- 
ment Insvu-ance  claims  as  a  percent  of  cov- 
ered employment.  (Total  unempl03nnent  as 
a  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  not  available 
on  a  comparable  basis  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.)  The  insurance  claims  ratio  tends 
to  reflect  xmemployment  conditions  for  ex- 
perienced workers.    The  two  indexes  tend  to 


reflect  both  the  demand  and  supply  sides  of 
the  regional  labor  markets. 

UfS    lEAD    tTNEMPLOTMEMT    AT    PKA^S 

At  cyclical  peaks,  ohangee  in  the  volume 
of  want  ads  for  the  62  cities  tend  to  lead 
rhanees  In  employment  and  unemployment 
fw  the  total  United  States.  As  the  adjacent 
chart  shows,  on  a  3-month  moving  average 
wis  the  peak  in  the  help-wanted  index  has 
tended  to  precede  the  low  point  in  the  un- 
employment rate  in  recent  business  cycles. 
Help-wantd  advertising  also  led  changes  in 
enployment  at  cyclical  peaks — by  1  month 
m  1953.  by  2  or  more  months  In  1956-67,  and 
by  2  months  in  1960. 

Help  wanted  ads  lead  employment  and  un- 
employment at  cyclical  peaks  because  a 
slowdown  in  the  growth  in  employment  ad- 
versely affects  advertising  for  workers  and, 
also,  a  drop  in  the  ntunber  of  workers  quit- 
ting their  Jobs  (typically  the  quit  rate  de- 
clines as  employment  growth  slows  near  a 
cyclical  peak)  brings  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  ads  Induced  by  labor  tximover. 

BUT   NOT  AT   TROUGHS 

The  factors  which  explain  the  lead  of  the 
help-wanted  index  at  peaks  do  not  operate 
exactly  in  reverse  at  troughs.  A  slowing  in 
the  rate  of  decline  in  employment  near  the 
UOMgh  still  means  no  new  Jobs  and,  there- 
fore, has  no  positive  effect  on  advertising. 
Also,  a  significant  part  of  the  initial  upturn 
in  employment  Is  taken  care  of  by  the  recall 
of  workers  previously  laid  off  and  this  re- 
quires little  or  no  advertising.  The  condi- 
tions at  troughs,  therefore,  do  not  appear  as 
favorable  as  at  peaks  for  a  lead  of  the  help- 
wanted  Index  over  employment.  However, 
the  largest  amount  of  unemployment  usually 
occurs  after  the  low  point  of  employment, 
and  recent  experience  does  suggest  a  tend- 
ency for  the  low  in  want  ads  to  lead  un- 
employment at  troughs.  In  1954,  the  high  in 
unemployment  and  the  low  in  the  help- 
wanted  Index  occurred  in  the  same  month. 
In  1958  and  in  1961  the  want  ads  led  imem- 
plojrment  by  3  months  and  4  months,  re- 
spectively. 

ADS    ARE    A    COINCIDENT    INDICATOR    OF    GENERAL 
ACTIVITY 

The  help-wanted  index  is  classified  as  a  co- 
incident Indicator  of  general  business  condi- 
tions by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  rather  than  a  leading  series.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1919-58  it  led  at  four  of  eight 
peaks,  coincided  at  two,  and  lagged  in  two. 
At  nine  troughs  It  led  in  two,  was  colcldent  at 
tour,  and  lagged  three  times.  However,  it 
does  seem  to  lead  unemployment,  and  to  lead 
employment  at  cyclical  peaks.  In  any  case. 
It  is  a  useful  tool  for  Judging  business  con- 
ditions because  of  its  pronounced  cyclical 
movements  and  early  availability. 

HELP -WANTED  INDEXES  BY  REGIONS 

The  help-wanted  indexes  for  individual 
cities  provide  a  useftd  supplement  to  other 
regional  economic  data.  Regional  data  on 
business  conditions  tend  to  be  less  plentiful 
and  less  timely  than  national  data.  Help- 
wanted  data,  however,  have  the  advantage 
of  promptness,  are  readily  available,  and  are 
generally  comparable  between  areas. 

The  area  help-wanted  indexes  differ  among 
themselves  in  several  respects — In  the  direc- 
tion of  trend  and  in  amplitude  and  timing 
of  cyclical  movements.  As  in  the  case  with 
the  national  index,  the  trends  of  the  regional 
Indexes  in  many  cases  do  not  measxire  growth 
in  the  area.     OamparlBon  of  the  volume  of 


help-wanted  adc  with  buslnen  activity, 
therefore,  probably  should  be  canflned  to  the 
short  term. 

The  cyclical  movements  of  the  hrtp-wanted 
indexes  vary  widely  among  tha  areas.  The 
indexes  for  highly  specialized  metal-process- 
ing centers  have  had  greater  fluctuations 
than  those  for  more  dlversifled  areas.  Areas 
which  have  had  the  greatest  fluctuations  in 
employment  also  had  the  greatest  changes 
in  help-wanted  advertising.  Thus,  It  appean 
that  movements  in  the  volume  of  want-ads 
could  be  used  to  gage,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, the  order  of  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  area  employment  changes. 

HELP-WANTED     INDEX    CITIES     GROUPED     BY 
TELZPHONK   AREAS 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.: 
Boston,  Providence. 

Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.: 
Hartford. 

New  York  Telephone  Co.:  Albany.  New 
York  City.  Rochester.  Syracuse. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Newark 
(1957). 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Diamond  State  Telephone  Co.:  Allentown, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Cos.: 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Washington,  D.C. 
(1955). 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.: 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Charlotte,  Jackson- 
ville, Knoxvllle,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Miami, 
Nashville,  New  Orleans. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  Cincinnati 
&  Suburban  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Columbus  (1956) ,  Dayton,  Toledo. 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Detroit. 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Gary  (1953),' 
Indianapolis. 

Wisconsin  Telephone  Co. :  Milwaukee. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Chicago. 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Minne- 
apolis, Omaha  (1956) . 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Dallas, 
Houston,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City,  San 
Antonio,  St.  Louis,  Tulsa. 

Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.:  Denver  (1955),  Phoenix  (1958),»  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.:  Los 
Angeles,  Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone  Co.: 
Seattle. 


LAWS  RELATIVE   TO  THB  PRINTING   OF 

DOCUMEsrrs 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  bocutl  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nvunber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


'  Although  Gary  is  in  Illinois  Bell  terri- 
tory. It  is  Included  in  Indiana  because  the 
insurance  claims  data  are  for  that  State. 

» The  Phoenix  index  used  in  the  combined 
index  for  Mountain  States  Is  on  a  1958-59  = 
100  base. 

Note. — Dates  in  parentheses  Indicate  the 
earliest  data  available. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1JM>  per  month  <x  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  S  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATTONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.C,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dlscoxmt  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  imder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regxilations 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939) . 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


lEPRESENTATTVES  WITH 

RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Orrcx  Address:  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Oil  and  Natural  Gas— "Honey  in  tbt 
Hock"— Are  Partneri  in  Wert  Virginia 
Growth;  Got.  Huletl  C.  Smith  Ad- 
dresses 51st  Annual  Meeting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  vntGijriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  RANIX>LPH.  Mr.  President, 
West  Virginia  is  blessed  not  only  with 
an  abundance  of  scenic  beauty  but,  also, 
continues  to  be  rich  in  fossil  fuels- 
coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  Much  has 
been  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  coal  and  Its  relationship  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  to  the  economy  of  Ap- 
jMdachia,  and  especially  to  that  of  West 
Virginia.  Too  little  recognition  has  been 
accorded  to  the  role  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  West  Virginia. 

A  week  ago  today — on  October  1 — I 
was  privileged  to  be  a  participant  In  the 
annual  conference  program  of  the  West 
Virginia  Oil  &  Natural  Gfis  Association — 
the  51st  annual  meeting. 

I  was  bom  and  reared  In  the  Salem 
commiuiity  of  Harrison  County,  W.  Va. 
There  were  abundant  oil  and  natural  gas 
fields  in  the  area.  My  father  was  an 
active  producer.  Prosperous  coal  fields 
also  were  devel(H)ed  to  the  north  and 
east.  Throughout  my  adult  life  I  have 
been  aware  of  the  significance  of  these 
great  natural  resources  to  family  for- 
tunes, employment  opportunities,  com- 
munity development,  and  State  progress. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

There  have  been  periods  of  decline 
and  prosperity,  but  we  are  In  another 
active  period.  I  learned  from  oflBclals 
of  the  West  Virginia  Oil  St  Natural  Gas 
Association  gratifying  contemporary 
facts  concerning  these  useful  natural  re- 
source products  In  our  State : 

Forty-seven  percent  of  West  Virginia 
land  is  under  lease  or  is  In  use  for  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Production  of  these  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  West  Virginia  In  1964  aggregated 
195.8  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
and  3,368,000  barrels  of  oil. 

Capital  Investment  In  property,  plant, 
and  equipment  by  the  oU  and  natural 
gas  industry  is  in  excess  of  $1,450  mil- 
lion. 

One  out  of  12  West  Virginians  Is  a  re- 
cipient of  some  direct  income  from  the 
oil  and  natural  gas  Industry  and  this  does 
not  Include  refining  or  distribution  of  re- 
fined oil  or  gasoline. 
West  Virginia  ranks  fourth  among  all 

of  the  States  In  the  storage  of  natural 

gas. 


Appendix 

Between  $12  and  $13  million  In  taxes 
are  paid  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  its  political  subdivisions  by  these  in- 
dustries. 

Conservatively  estimated,  the  pasrrolls 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  businesses  in  West 
Virginia  amounted  to  approximately  $45 
million  last  year. 

The  average  yearly  value  of  crude  oU 
produced  in  the  10-year  period,  1953-62, 
inclusive,  was  $9,625,200,  production  hav- 
ing gone  from  a  low  of  $9,350,000  in  1950 
to  a  high  of  $16,892,000  In  1962. 

Natural  gas,  on  the  other  b&nd,  yielded 
an  average  yearly  value  in  the  1953-62 
period  of  $50,021,800,  having  moved  from 
a  1950  low  of  $31,917,000  to  a  high  of 
$57,692,000  in  1961,  and  almost  that 
much  in  1962. 

In  1963,  revenues  from  natural  gas 
sales  to  consumers  In  West  Virginia  were 
$84  million,  and  in  providing  this  service 
the  distribution  companies  employed  ap- 
proximately 10,000  persons. 

As  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith  pointed  out 
in  his  significant  address  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Oil  &  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 14,000  men  and  women  in  West 
Virginia  who  hold  jobs  in  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  industries — ^from  producers 
in  the  field  to  attendants  in  retail  serv- 
ice stations. 

West  Virginia's  pavilion  at  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  houses  an  Informa- 
tive and  effective  four-panel  display  over 
which  is  the  baimer  line,  "Natural  Gas 
and  Oil— West  Virginia  Partners  in 
Growth."  Indeed,  the  panels  in  the  dis- 
play tell,  in  a  concise  manner,  a  story 
of  the  importance  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  West  Vii^nla  and  our  citizens. 

One  panel  is  entitled,  "Honey  In  the 
Rock,"  and  begins  the  brief  history 
which  reads  as  follows^ 

Long  before  West  Virginia  was  set- 
tled, the  Indians  knew  about  natural  gas 
but  did  not  know  what  It  could  do.  So 
they  called  it  "honey  In  the  rock"— an 
appropriate  name,  for  natural  gas  frwn 
the  beginning  has  been  one  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's greatest  assets.  Low-cost  fuel 
made  possible  the  State's  earliest  indus- 
tries, such  as  salt  and  glass,  and  today 
is  attracting  new  Industries,  such  as 
chemicals  and  aluminum.  "Honey  in  the 
rock"  is  still  one  of  the  State's  greatest 
natural  resources. 

In  fact,  no  State  east  of  the  Mississippi 
produces  as  much  natural  gas — 260  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  in  1963;  and  West  Vir- 
ginia ranks  fourth  among  all  States  In 
storage  of  natural  gas.  The  State's  vast 
underground  reserves  are  available  not 
only  for  local  Industry  but  also  for  key 
areas  in  the  East  that  look  to  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  energy  they  need  to  nm 
their  Industries  and  to  bring  comfort  to 
their  h(»nes. 

Today  "honey  In  the  rock"  is  so  Im- 
portant to  West  Virginians  that  1  out  of 


12  receives  direct  payment  from  tbe  oil 
and  natural  gas  industries.  Most  of  our 
major  industries  depend  totally  or  in 
part  on  natural  gas.  The  State's  indus- 
trial employment  is  rising  because  abun- 
dance of  this  low-cost  fuel  encourages 
existing  industries  to  expand  and  brings 
in  new  industries. 

Natural  gas— the  fuel  that  is  millions 
of  years  old — ^Is  also  the  modem  fuel, 
because  It  is  so  abundant,  so  useful,  and 
does  so  much  at  so  little  cost.    Today 
"honey  in  the  rock"  is  used  for  more 
than  heating,  cooking,  water  heating,  \ 
and  clothes  drying — ^It  is  also  used  for  \ 
air  conditioning;  In  production  of  chem-    ^ 
Icals,  plastics,  textiles;  for  manufactur-     ' 
Ing  glass,  steel,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts; to  preserve  and  process  foodstuffs; 
to  generate  electric  power  economically — 
and  West  Virginia,  so  rich  In  this  mod- 
em fuel,  looks  to  natural  gas  to  help 
build  an  even  more  abundant  future  for 
Its  citizens. 

Governor  Smith's  address  reflected  the 
optimism  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  and  the  State  administration  are  lead- 
ing West  Virginia.  They  are  creating  a 
business  climate  which  is  encouraging  to 
an  advancement  consistent  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation.  Appropriately, 
he  commended  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  association  for  their  vigorous  role 
in  the  renaissance  of  the  oil  and  natural 
gas  Industry  and  for  that  Industry's  part 
In  strengthening  the  State's  economy.  I 
imderscore  this  recognition  and  extend 
It  to  the  management  and  labor  effort 
being  carried  forward  by  scores  of  pro- 
gressive companies  whose  investments 
are  vital  to  a  sound  economic  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  App^idlz  of 
the  Record  following  these  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  Governor  Smith's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
excerpts  were  ordered  printed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Excerpts  From  Address  by  Governor  Hulett  ^ 
C.  Smith  to  the  West  Virginia  Oil  & 
Natural  Gas  Association  at  Jackson's 
Mill,  W.  Va.,  October  1,  1965 
It's  a  pleasure  to  Join  the  members  of  the 
West  Virginia  Oil  &  Natural  Gas  Association 
at  this  51st  annual  conference. 

The  oU  and  natural  gas  Industry  in  this 
State  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  State's 
economy. 

More  than  that,  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment in  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  more 
colorful  chapters  of  our  State  life — and  its 
future  certainly  is  promising. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  I  do  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  work  you  and  your 
associates  are  doing  to  strengthen  the  State's 
economy. 

There  are  approximately  14,000  men  and 
women  in  West  Virginia  who  hold  Jobs  in  the 
oU  and  natural  gas  industrlea — ^from 
producers  to  service  station  attendants. 

Their  welfare  and  their  weU-belng  are 
dependent  upon  your  efforts  as  an  Industry 
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your   horizons — and   upon  our 
government  oflOclals,  to  define  goals 
provide  direction  for  the  State  as  It 
i  head. 

,  I  believe  we  can  agree  that  West 
Is  economically  much  healthier,  and 
d  feeling.  Indeed. 

It  the  same  time,  we  still  have  much 
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it  Is  most  encouraging  to  know 
across  this  State  our  people  have 
the  initiative.    They  are  moving  con- 
ahead  with  a  new,  positive  attitude 
"lect  to  West  Virginia, 
the  problems  that  has  plagued  this 
-  been  a  scarcity  of  Jobs  and  Job 
les.    This  has  been  especially  true 
who  were  most  affected  when  Weet 
were  fcHced  to  recognize  that  ouib 
longer  be  a  one-industry  State. 
e  begun  to  make  sharp  gains  and 
into   the   unemployment   problem, 
being  retrained  in  new  skills,  and 
our  industries  have  shown  a  remark- 
and  determination  to  grow  and 
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I  department  of  Employment  Security 
release  figiires  for  the  months  of 
August  which  will  show  that  cur- 
loyment  in  West  Virginia  nceeds 
25,400  the  nimiber  of  persons  em- 
last   year.     On   a  month-to-month 
t  tiere   was   a   decline    over    previous 
but  a  large  part  of  this  was  due  to 
"B   In   agricultural   workers,   which 
occurs  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
11.  on  an  annualized  basis,  we  can 
the  gains  are  being  made.    And  the 
of  unemployed  in  August  of  this 
-8  that  there  are  3,700  less  unem- 
thls  State  than  there  were  last 
aU  In  all.  the  figures  teU  us  that 
more  Jobs  and  more  people  work- 
Vest   Virginia  this   year   than   last. 
»ne  of  the  strongest  signs  that  our 
>n  the  move, 
been  partlc\ilarly  Impressed  with 
'  surge  of  activity  in  the  oU  and 


Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  men 
and  women  of  our  State  who  work  for  you. 
They  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish feats  undreamed  of  a  few  years  aga 
Already— in  the  fields  of  education,  high- 
ways, and  government  revision,  for  example — 
we  of  this  generation  have  started  on  the 
long  road  of  up  dating  here,  revising  there, 
discarding  the  bad,  keeping  the  good,  imple- 
menting the  new— all  for  the  purpoee  of 
building  a  better  State. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  leave  this  very  im- 
portant conference  with  a  feeling  of  aware- 
ness concerning  that  which  is  going  on  in 
West  Virginia.  Of  course,  you  will  take  back 
with  you  the  results  of  what  I'm  sure  has 
been  a  very  worthwhile  meeting.  But  you 
can  do  your  State  a  very  real  service  If  you 
urge  the  men  smd  women  of  yo\ir  profession, 
aU  the  way  down  the  Une.  to  participate 
•vigorously  in  building  a  better  State. 

Urge  them  to  be  Interested  in  the  new 
acUvlUes   in   your   business   and  profession. 

And  urge  them  to  become  more  Interested 
In  public  affairs,  for  this  is  where  important 
aspects  of  our  courses  of  action  are  to  be 
charted  for  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  apparent  and  essential  that  there  be 
teamwork  between  all  of  us. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  to  retire  to  our 
own  Uttle  spheres  of  Influence  and  become 
Isolationists.  The  competition  is  too  keen  be- 
caiise  we  are  in  a  society  on  the  move  and 
our  era  is  one  of  drastic  change  and  rapid 
teclinologlcal  and  economic  advancement. 

But  teamwork — between  business  and  la- 
bor— between  private  citizen  and  government 
official — can  build  the  kind  of  Weet  Virginia 
we  aU  seek— the  type  of  State  that  will  arrive 
when  the  proudest  boast  any  citizen  can 
make  la,  "I  am  a  West  Virginian." 


October  8,  19^5 


;.  for  example,  the  Independent  Pe- 
Usociation  of  America  tells  us  there 
^dcat  wells  drilled  in  our  State  as 
with  only  11  6  years  ago.  And 
is  tximing  out  to  be  a  year  of 
r  your  Industry. 

this  week,  I  spoke  before  the  Weet 
^Manufacturers'  Association  conven- 
e  theme  of  that  program  was,  "What 
do  to  help  West  Virginia  move 
I  was  pleased  that  the  manu- 
had  chosen  such  a  topic  for  their 

'.  there  Is  much  more  that  can  be 


ire  many  oil  and  gas  wells  In  our 

7  being  reactivated  by  new  tech- 

rheee  new  techniques  mean  that 

-I   operations   once  written   off  as 

are  being  brought  to  life  again. 

a  tremendous  amount  of  gas  and 

ijndergro\md  in  this  State.    In  this 

new  techniques  are  being  employed 

every  industry  and  field  of  en- 

drilllng  technique  should  also 

into  use  wherever   poesible  In 

a.    Perhaps  there  can  be  reac- 

nimierous  areas  that  we  thought 

be  used  again  for  the  benefit  of 

aitivlty  would  Indicate  to  business 

laving  West  Virginia  imder  study 

ive  the  means  and  the  initiative  to 

and  appropriate  use  of  our  natural 

This  is  your  ares  of  work,  and  I 

•re  now  studying,  and  In  many 

g  such  methods.    This  new  ae- 

1  he  oU  and  gas  Industries  of  West 

'M  Indicative   of   better   things   to 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nj.iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Tom  Curtis  of 
Missouri,  discusses  In  a  recent  report  to 
his  constituents  the  basic  concepts  which 
he  believes  must  underlie  U-S.  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  this  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  the  subject  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  The  full  text 
of  the  report  follows: 
A  j^°^8T   From    Your    Congressman.    Tom 

CtJHTis,  Bepresentating  St.  Louis  County, 

Mo. 

(Member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Joint  Economic  Committee) 

October  1965. 

Dear  CoNSTmiENTs:  I  have  seldom  dis- 
cussed substantive  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  my  newsletter.  However,  with  con- 
stant breakdowns  in  our  foreign  policy  oc- 
ciUTlng— I  regard  war  as  a  breakdown,  a  fall- 
wce,  in  our  foreign  policy— I  think  nothing  at 
the  present  time  is  more  Important  to  all  of 
us.  The  Korean  war  was  a  breakdown.  Cuba 
was  a  breakdown,  Santo  Domingo  and  Viet- 
nam are  other  breakdowns. 

As  most  of  you  know  my  comments  have 
been  primarily  directed  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  oxir  foreign  policy,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, because  my  committee  assignments  re- 
quire me  to  dig  deeply  into  these  areas,  hope- 
fully to  Inform  the  House  on  these  matters. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  the  as- 
signment of  keeping  the  House  Informed  on 
overaU  poUUcal  foreign  policy. 


My  first  comment  is  a  regrettable  on. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee^ 
not  done  its  homework  and  at  present  is  rZ 
doing  its  homework.  I  think  the  prtai^« 
difficulty  arises  from  the  little  effort  mart! 
by  the  executive  department  to  assist  In^ 
encom-age  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  tn 
do  Its  homework.  President  Johnson  thinh 
calling  the  Congressmen  down  to  the  WhS 
House  to  lecture  to  them  behind  closed  door. 
or  sending  a  State  Department  official  t« 
Capitol  HUl  for  similar  lecturing  is  an  ade^ 
quate  substitute  for  knowledgeable  executlvs 
officials  appearing  before  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  to  testify  in  pub 
lie  hearings  under  cross  examination  and  t^ 
reply  to  rebuttal  witnesses  on  the  Issues  Of 
course,  it  is  no  substitute  at  all.  The  result 
is  that  our  foreign  policy  has  been  made  be 
hind  closed  doors  at  the  White  House  with 
no  one  in  the  Congress  or  the  public  know 
ing  really  who  participates  in  the  decisloni 
or  what  assumptions  of  fact  and  logic  have 
been  made  as  a  base  for  them. 

Now  that  the  decisions  have  resulted  In 
failure — to  the  extent  that  they  have  resulted 
in  war,  not  caused  war,  but  certainly  not 
prevented  wai^— certainly  it  is  time  to  review 
the  premises  upon  which  these  decisions  have 
been  made.  Incidentally,  most  of  the  data 
upon  which  the  decisions  must  be  based  have 
been  published  so  there  is  little  which  needs 
to  be  classified  secret  for  security  reasona 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  foreign  policy 
in  a  society  such  as  oiu-s  is  sound  unless  It  u 
openly  arrived  at  and  clearly  understood  by 
nations  abroad  which  means  that  of  course 
it  must  be  understood  and  agreed  upon  by 
our  own  people. 

WHEELING    AND    DEALING 

It  la  perfectly  clear  that  "wheelers  and 
dealers"  can  move  unmerltorlous  legislation 
and  block  meritorious  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  still  would  adhere  to  a  basic  point, 
however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  passes  the  Congress  or  has  failed 
the  congressional  test  results  from  present- 
ing honest  facts  and  fair  arguments,  not 
from  wheeling  and  dealing.  The  present  ad- 
ministration adheres  to  a  converse  viewpoint 
and  regrettably  its  wheeling  and  dealing  tac- 
tics have  been  praised  by  some  people  as 
political  astuteness.  In  my  book,  it  is  still 
political  corruptness,  something  to  fight 
against,  not  to  emulate,  something  to  regret, 
not  to  praise. 

Now  what  has  this  to  do  with  foreign 
policy?  Simply  that  the  American  political 
geniuB  does  not  lie  in  wheeling  and  dealing. 
Certain  American  politicians  achieve  a  modi- 
cum of  success  in  the  American  political 
arena  from  thne  to  time  through  wheeling 
and  dealing  and  they  begin  to  believe  what 
they  hear  about  their  political  astuteness. 
Accordingly,  they  are  encouraged  to  carry 
over  these  techniques  which  have  worked 
well  for  them  in  American  politics  into  In- 
ternational politics,  they  fail  to  perceive  that 
their  limited  success  comes  from  cashing  in 
on  the  basic  American  belief  in  rules  and 
ethics.  Well,  most  of  the  world  countries 
regrettably  are  based  upon  wheeling  and 
dealing  politics  and  the  American  champion 
wheeler  and  dealer  is  a  neophyte  when  It 
comes  to  the  professionals  abroad.  Not  only 
do  these  tactics  resiUt  in  failure  but  a  brand 
of  politics  has  been  utilized  which  is  alien  to 
the  United  States  which  certainly  sets  no 
good  example  of  the  American  system  which 
has  moved  us  forward. 

I  find  the  same  set  of  circumstances  In 
the  field  of  economics.  I  would  argue  that 
it  has  been  the  development  of  the  market- 
place theory  of  economics  which  has  moved 
America  forward  economically,  not  the  use 
of  Government  bureaucratic  process  to  reach 
economic  decisions.  Yet  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  utlUzes  the  political  bureau- 
cratic process  for  making  economic  decisions 
and    does    not    promote    the    marketplace 
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theory  The  result  is  that  not  only  have  we 
fSied  in  om  foreign  economic  policy,  we 
have  been  promoting  a  brand  of  economics 
Sen  to  the  United  States  which  again  seta 
i^  good  example  of  what  has  moved  America 
forward. 

THEORY    VERSUS    DOCTRINE 

Now  what  I  am  advancing  are  merely 
theories,  matters  to  be  debated  and  tested. 
This  is  true  no  matter  how  deeply  I  believe 
L  the  theories.  All  I  ask  is  that  those  who 
promote  the  opposite  theories,  of  economic 
judgments  being  reached  in  the  poUtical  sec- 
tor as  opposed  to  economic  Judgments  being 
reached  through  the  marketplace  mechan- 
ism, agree  to  debate  and  testing  of  their 
theories.  However,  I  find  coupled  with  what 
I  believe  are  errors  in  their  theories  is  a 
belief  by  these  advocates  that  their  views  are 
doctrines  and  hence  do  not  need  to  be  de- 
bated and  tested.  This  becomes  Bigniflcant 
when  one  realizes  that  it  is  only  when  one 
becomes  so  certain  of  one's  own  theories  to 
call  them  doctrine  that  one  adopts  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  ends  Jiistify  the  means- 
wheeling  and  dealing. 

BASIC    AMERICAN    POLITICAL    THEORY 

American  poUtlcal  theory  is  based  upon 
the  belief  in  the  right  of  people  to  self -deter- 
mine their  own  government.  Self-determi- 
naUon  is  based  upon  the  right  to  exercise 
the  franchise  periodically.  The  right  of 
franchise  is  not  just  the  right  to  vote,  that 
It  only  a  part  of  the  right  of  franchise.  The 
full  franchise  consists  of  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  cast  the  ballot  without  outside 
coercion  or  bribery  (hence  the  secret  ballot) 
and  to  have  that  ballot  counted  honestly 
along  with  all  other  proper  baUots.  Under 
this  theory,  what  kind  of  government  the 
people  choose  is  their  business  even  though 
It  be  a  dictatorship.  However,  the  right  of 
self  determination  requires  that  the  choice 
shall  be  exercised  periodically.  For  example, 
If  a  dictator  is  selected,  then  in  2  years  or 
whatever  appropriate  time  is  set,  there  wlU 
'be  another  election  in  which  the  people  can 
exercise  their  Judgment  all  over  again.  How- 
ever, the  election  must  not  be  a  Hitler-  or 
Stalln-type  election  whCTe  there  U  no  real 
choice.  There  must  be  an  opportunity  pro- 
vided fcM-  varying  sides  to  present  their  sug- 
gestions to  the  people,  in  other  words,  there 
must  be  fair  election  campaigns  and  the 
right  to  nominate  opposition  candidates. 

Perhaps  these  issues  can  be  better  under- 
stood by  putting  them  into  a  more  homely 
context.  These  were  the  issues  involved  In 
the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  providing  guaran- 
tees of  the  right  to  secret  ballot  and  to  pe- 
riodic elections  for  all  employees  in  the  elec- 
tions to  determine  whether  there  Is  to  be 
union  representation. 

These  are  the  issues  involved  In  the  recent 
Supreme  CoTirt  decisions  which  would  force 
the  people  of  the  States  to  adopt  a  one-man, 
one-vote  type  of  representative  government 
for  their  State  legislatxure.  Why  should  not 
the  people  of  a  State,  if  they  wish,  adopt 
other  theories  of  the  Republican  form  of 
government — and  there  are  many  other 
theories  and  valid  ones — in  exercising  the 
franchise? 

These  are  the  issues  Involved  In  the  deci- 
sion to  give  one  vote  to  each  member  nation 
in  the  United  Nations,  a  theory  supported. 
strangely  enough,  by  the  very  one-man,  one- 
vote  advocates  we  find  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  a  nation  which  according  to 
U.N.  standards  can  consist  of  1  mlllloa  peo- 
ple, or  even  less.  Is  granted  a  vote  equal  to 
the  United  States  consisting  of  190  mlUlon 
people.  One  man.  one  vote,  Indeed.  Ob- 
viously the  theories  lying  behind  the  great 
compromise  at  our  Constitutional  CooiTen- 
tlon  In  1789  between  the  large  and  the  small 
States  need  to  be  reviewed  by  20th  century 
Americans. 

We  find  arguments  advanced  agalnat  the 
right  of  self-determination  couched  In 
strange  semantics.    What  right  have  we,  on* 


argument  goes,  to  tell  other  people  what  kind 
of  government  they  are  to  have  by  Insisting 
upon  free  and  periodic  elections  for  them? 
There  are  many  paradoxes  like  this.  Another 
example  is  how  can  one  be  tolerant  if  one  is 
Intolerant  toward  Intolerance? 

I  recall  the  strange  argument  advanced  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  Ei- 
senhower administration — ^these  Issues  are 
not  divided  on  a  Republican-Democrat 
basis — urging  the  United  States  to  support 
the  OTC  (the  proposed  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation,  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  International  trade 
mechanism,  making  the  provisional  GAIT, 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  per- 
manent) on  a  one-vote,  one- nation  basis. 
I  said,  "How  can  such  a  thing  be  suggested 
in  economics?  The  United  States  has  a  gross 
national  product  of  over  $400  billion  a  year 
and  some  of  these  member  nations  do  not 
even  have  a  gross  national  product  of  $400 
million." 

Now  I  hope  my  point  is  beginning  to  come 
through.  We  set  up  the  United  Nations  and 
adhere  to  other  foreign  policies  with  a  dis- 
regard for  the  basic  political  and  economic 
theories  upon  which  our  country  has  grown 
great.  Certainly  these  are  only  theories,  al- 
though the  amazing  success  of  the  United 
States,  both  politically  and  economicaUy, 
shovild  suggest  that  maybe  these  theories 
make  sense.  However,  our  Government  is 
not  advancing  these  theories  abroad  either  in 
thought  or  in  deed.  In  the  name  of  "tol- 
erance" we  have  abandoned  our  theories. 
The  test  of  true  tolerance  is  adhering  to 
one's  own  theories,  but  not  insisting  they 
are  doctrines;  being  willing  to  debate  them 
as  theories.  A  person  who  has  no  theories 
has  no  problem  being  tolerant  of  others' 
theories.  That  person  is  merely  a  pushover 
for  any  theory  whoever  advances  it.  Now 
Just  as  we  should  be  willing  to  debate  our 
theories,  we  shoiQd  Insist  that  others  be  will- 
ing to  debate  theirs. 

WHAT  TO   DO 

People  have  asked  me  what  would  I  have  us 
do  in  Cuba.  They  ask  me  what  I  would  have 
us  do  In  South  Vietnam.  My  answer  is:  If 
you  are  talking  about  whether  to  use  military 
force  (and  of  what  variety) ,  economic  force, 
or  poUtioal  force,  or  a  mixture  of  the  three, 
my  answer  is  quite  clear;  how  can  I  know 
or  any  American  know  \mtU  we  first  have 
resolved  what  goals  we  seek?  I  am  well  aware 
of,  and  approve,  the  negative  goal  we  seek — 
to  contain  international  communism,  i.e., 
political  dictatorship  and  political  control 
over  economic  Judgments.  However,  I  would 
point  up  a  basic  American  political  maxim: 
It  is  hard  to  beat  something  with  nothing. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way.  the  best  defense  is 
a  good  offense. 

What  theories  do  we  as  a  nation  believe 
In?  Are  we  willing  to  practice  what  we 
preach  or  to  put  It  more  correctly  preach 
what  we  practice?  Do  we  believe  In  self- 
determination  as  a  method  of  establishing 
our  poUtical  structures  for  making  poUtical 
decisions?  I  think  we  do,  but  let's  debate 
the  the<M7  to  get  the  cobwebs  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing cleared  out.  Do  we  beUeve  in  the  people 
participating  In  and  making  economic  deci- 
sions through  the  marketplace  mechanism, 
or  through  the  political  mechanism?  I  think 
we  favor  the  marke^laoe  mechanism,  but 
here  certainly  we  must  debate  this  theory 
because  there  are  powerful  thinkers  In  our 
society  who  have  challenged  this  theory  with 
what  they  say  la  of^xislng  doctrine.  With- 
out supporting  their  position  as  a  theory, 
through  forthright  naitlonal  debate,  they 
have  sought  to  have  It  Implemented  as  na- 
tional domestic  policy  and  they  have  begim 
to  succeed  In  certain  major  areas  In  both 
domestic  said  toniga  policy.  To  do  this 
without  debate  the  wheeling  and  deaUng 
techniques  have  been  derelc^wd  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  a  hlg^  sophistication:  but  the 
suooesi  Is  parasitical.    It  has  depended  fcx 


nourishment  on  the  strength  of  its  host, 
the  great  American  system  of  repubUcan 
government  and  private  enterprise  eco- 
nomics. 

I  certainly  do  approve  a  miUtary  holding 
action  In  South  Vietnam  untU  we  make  a 
determination  what  our  affirmative  goals  are. 
Once  we  make  this  determination  and  ex- 
press it  clearly,  I  think  we  will  find  that 
the  need  for  military  force  and  even  eco- 
nomic force  to  sustain  our  theories  wiU  be 
greatly  diminished.  I  don't  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  much  different  from  peoples 
all  around  the  globe  in  their  belief  in  the 
importance  of  the  individual  human  being 
and  in  the  theory  that  government  should 
provide  the  proper  climate  so  all  persons 
can  develop  their  God-given  talents,  differ- 
ing as  they  are,  meager  as  some  may  be,  to 
their  fullest.  Government  can  provide  for 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  it  cannot  pro- 
vide for  happiness,  that  must  remain  for- 
ever the  choice  of  the  Individual  human 
being,  his  basic  bill  of  rights. 

My  honorable  opponents  have  responded 
to  these  arguments  by  referring  to  my  be- 
liefs and  theories,  as  myths.  I  reply  by 
observing  that  ideals  are  not  myths  merely 
because  they  cannot  be  attained  in  a  life- 
time or,  indeed,  even  in  many  generations 
or  eons.  They  are,  however,  guiding  stars 
by  which  we  can  set  our  earthly  courses. 

Now  to  the  mundane  problems  that  face 
us.  I  recaU  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
society  cannot  depend  upon  Its  poUtical 
mechanism  to  render  wise  poUtical  decisions, 
let  alone  wise  economic  decision,  until  It 
has  first  been  able  to  establish  a  career  sys- 
tem for  Government  employees.  The  great- 
ness and  the  stablUty  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment lies  In  its  great  civil  service  system. 
We  are  prone  to  criticize  ovir  "bureaucracy," 
and  I  am  a  great  critic  here,  too,  albeit  I 
hope  a  constructive  one,  but  when  aU  is 
said  and  done  its  excellence  is  the  reason 
America  can  lose  a  President  overnight  In 
a  great  tragedy  and  continue  to  move  for- 
ward almost  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
I  woxUd  have  inauguration  day,  which  comes 
every  4  years,  a  national  holiday  nmely  to 
Impress  upon  \is  the  uniqueness  In  history 
and  in  the  world  today  of  the  peaceful  tran- 
sition of  poUtical  power. 

The  newly  emerging  oountrles  must  de- 
velop clvU  service  systems  which  remove 
those  who  exercise  daUy  the  powers  o*  polit- 
ical government  from  spoils  politics,  llils  is 
a  30-year  Job  at  the  least,  inasmuch  as  a 
social  system  is  not  fuUy  established  until 
90  years  have  passed,  three  generations. 

But  there  must  be  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  political  civil  servants  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  the  basic  poUt-  , 
loal  poUcy  judgments  from  time  to  time  and 
of  the  limitations  of  the  areas  for  the  politi- 
cal mechanism  to  reach  Judgments  in  a 
society.  The  best  conceived  poUtical  mecha- 
nism does  not  work  weU  in  economics,  reli- 
gion, and  education,  to  mention  a  few  Impor- 
tant fields. 

The  newly  emCTging  nations  must  begin 
on  a  viable  economic  base.  Just  as  we  in 
America  have  recently  gone  through  the 
process  of  consolidating  school  districts 
throughout  the  coimtry,  not  just  becatise  of 
population  shifts  and  new  means  of  trans- 
portation, but  to  provide  an  adequate  tax 
base,  BO  that  the  districts  can  raise  their  own 
revenues  and  retain  the  freedom  to  make 
their  own  decisions.  So  It  is  In  error  to 
permit  and  to  encourage  scores  of  societies 
to  be  recognized  as  "nations"  when  they 
have  neither  the  population  nor  economic 
bcue  ever  to  operate  with  independence. 
It  is  a  disfavor  to  them  because  they 
either  become  sycophants  or  slaves;  and  it 
Is  inequitable  and  debliltatlng  to  the  rest  of 
the  world's  societies  because  slavery  has 
proven  to  be  as  bad  for  the  master  as  for 
the  slave. 

Finally,  I  would  observe  that  trade,  not 
aid.  is  the  economic  goal  for  nations.    Trade 
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Tom  Cdbtis, 
Tour  Congressman. 


been  nonviolent,  but  within  the  law — and 
you  know  it. 

3.  As  for  who  Is  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Lluzzo,  there  is  a  sense  In  which  we 
all  are — including  yourself — for  we  all  Ig- 
nored, or  tolerated,  too  long,  those  conditions 

-"-<the  plight  of  the  Negro  and  redneck  Justice) 
which  now  make  it  necessary  for  some  people 
to  risk  their  lives  in  order  that  all  people  in 
this  Nation  might  live  in  freedom  and  with 
dignity. 

You  would  have  us  do  nothing  about  hu- 
man rights  for  fear  of  provoking  and  inciting 
the  rednecks.  Would  you  also  advise  us  to 
keep  American  troops  out  of  Vietnam  for 
fear  of  provoking  and  inciting  the  Vietcong? 

4.  In  yoiu-  closing  remarks  you  said  that 
these  demonstrations  haven't  brought 
"greater  understanding  and  love  between  the 

races."    Maybe,  for  the  moment,  this  is  true 

I  don't  know.    But,  I  firmly  believe  that  in 
time  you  will  be  proven  wrong. 

Very  Rev.  Wh^liam  Mead, 
Dean.  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 

Inserted    In    the    Record — ^page 

very  provocative  editorial  rals- 

on  the  propriety  as  to  the 

participation  in  civil  rights  dem- 

This  editorial  appeared  in 

26  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 

entitled    "Questions   for    the 

At  the  time  I  Inserted  this 

I  Invited  the  clergy  or  anyone 

espond  to  this  serious  issue  so 

Nation  might  benefit  by  having 

and  intelligent  debate  on 

Ls.    I  am  pleased  to  report 

House  today  that  one  clergyman 

to  enter  the  dialog,  and 

in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the 

the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

on  September  3,  written  by  the 

William    Mead,    dean. 

Cathedral,  St.  Louis. 

to  the  editor  follows: 


sei  rching 


placing 


R  'verend 
C  lurch 


le  tter 

De  iN  Mead  Answers  Questions 
Ei  rroR: 


to  your  editorial  of  August  26, 

for  the  Clergy" : 

not  true  to  say  that  "In  their  own 

ise  ministers,  priests,  nuns,  and  rab- 

firmly  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 

as  Governor  Wallace  is  of  his." 

am  never  certain  that  what  I  do 

is  absolutely  right,  for  the  simple 

:  I  am  not  God.    Given  the  llmita- 

vho  I  am,  and  always  viewing  the 

facing  me  and  the  decisions  which 

upon  to  make  as  a  responsible 

and  a  Christian,  "as  through  a 

I  do  the  best  I  can — and  pray 

'orgiveness. 

knew  better  the  ministers,  priesta, 

rabbis  who  are  deeply  committed 

■o's  struggle  for  himian  rights  In 

7,  you  wovild  know  that  Governor 

much  more  convinced  of  the  rectl- 

actions  than  we  are  of  ours. 

both  unfair  and  untrue  of  you  to 

ordained  religious  leaders  of  thla 

implying  that  they  are,  by  and 

is  demonstrators  who  "urge  dis- 

of  bad  laws."    The  overwhelming 

of  demonstrations  have  not  only 


Lowndes  Connty  Justice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHiGAjr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following: 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  Oct.  1. 1965) 

More  Truth  About  Ai^ASASfA — ^Lowndes 
County  Justice 

The  farce  In  Hayneville,  Ala.,  is  played  out 
to  the  end  once  again.  Once  more  a  Lowndes 
County  Jury  has  gone  through  the  motions  of 
weighing  the  evidence  against  a  white  man 
accused  of  killing  a  civil  rights  worker  and. 
after  a  polite  pause,  has  set  him  free. 

"I  knew  it  all  the  time."  exclaimed  Tom 
Coleman's  wife  after  the  verdict.  Of  course 
she  did.    Who  didn't? 

Who  on  earth  would  expect  a  Lowndes 
County  Jury  to  piml&h  a  wliite  man  who  did 
no  more  than  shoot  a  couple  of  "nlgger- 
lovlng  preachers"  who  came  down  from  the 
North  to  make  trouble? 

It  may  be  unfair  to  the  good  white  people 
of  Lowndes  Ooimty  to  assume  that  they  con- 
sider urging  Negroes  to  register  and  vote  a 
crime  jKX)perly  punishable  by  a  death  sen- 
tence summarUy  executed  by  a  part-time 
deputy.  Most  would  probably  prescribe  no 
more  than  a  little  kicking  around. 

But  who's  to  blame  Tom  Coleman  for  being 
provoked  to  deadly  violence  when  they  make 
so  bold  as  to  try  to  walk  into  a  store?  Not 
gonna  hang  a  man  for  that,  are  you? 

"All  of  you  know  Tom  Coleman,"  the 
defense  attorney  said  to  the  Jury. 

That's  enough  of  a  license  to  kUl  a  man. 

"You  knew  his  mother  and  you  knew  his 
father." 

That's  enough  of  a  license  to  kill  a  man. 

"Tou  named  your  football  field  for  Mm." 

That's  enough  of  a  Ucense  to  kill  a  man. 

It  is.  in  Lowndes  Coimty,  Ala.,  if  the  man 
to  be  killed  has  been  telling  Negroes  they 
ought  to  register  and  vote. 

It  is,  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala..  If  the  kUler's 
pal  is  willing  to  testify  vaguely  that  he  saw 
"a  shiny  object"  In  one  victim's  hand  that 
"appeared  to  be  a  knife,"  and  in  the  other 
victim's  hand  what  he  "took  to  be"  a  plstoL 

Elsewhere  in  this  civilized  land  it  may 
seem  most  unlikely  that  two  young  men  of 
religion,  knowing  well  that  they  were  deep  In 
hoetUe  territory  where  the  sUghtest  excua* 


would  be  used  to  put  them  in  JaU,  or  won* 
would  go  charging  around  armed.  Batli 
HaynevUIe,  Tom  Coleman  needed  a  «•!# 
defense  allW.  ^^' 

Elsewhere  it  might  seem  strange  that  their 
weapons  could  then  disappear  forever  slinplT 
because  a  couple  of  Negroes — unhinderedimd 
unidentified — could  pick  them  up  and  waft 
away  from  a  crowd  of  white  witnesses.  But 
In  Hayneville,  Tom  Coleman  was  pleadlne 
self-defense.  " 

Elsewhere  people  may  wonder  how  one  of 
these  murderous  young  clerg3rmen  could  have 
gotten  so  much  of  Coleman's  buckshot  in  hij 
Uver  and  kidney  if  he  was  not,  ae  he  clalna 
running  away,  but  was  charging  Coleman 
and  his  shotgun,  as  Coleman's  pal  says.  But 
in  Hayneville  they  named  their  football  field 
after  Tom  Coleman. 

"What  could  you  expect  in  this  county?" 
asked  the  coimty  solicitor,  Carlton  Perdue. 

Perdue  is  no  flaming  southern  liberal,  nor 
yet  a  faint  southern  liberal.  His  comment 
Just  after  the  shootings  last  August  was  "if 
they'd  been  tending  to  their  own  business 
like  I  tend  to  mine,  they'd  be  Uving  and 
enjoying  themselves  today." 

But  he  did  make  somewhat  of  a  try.  in  his 
ofBclal  capacity,  to  bring  HaynevUIe  to  face 
up  to  such  conscience  as  it  may  possess,  to 
convince  It  that  gunning  men  down  in  the 
streetr— in  this  case  glossed  over  as  man- 
slaughter — Is  not  something  a  civilized  com- 
munity can  keep  on  its  stomach  in  health 

He  failed  even  in  this  faint  effort,  and  time 
will  tell  how  the  good  white  people  ol 
Lowndes  County  will  tolerate  even  this  mild 
apostasy. 

Alabama  State  Senator  Vaughn  Hill  Robin- 
son,  in  defense  of  Tom  Coleman,  summed  up 
Hayneville  and  Lowndes  County  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Jury : 

"Justice  does  not  sleep  In  Lowndes  County 
today.  By  your  verdict  of  not  guilty,  you 
will  say.  'Justice  Is  alive  In  Lowndes 
County."  " 

Justice. 

The  word  must  stick  In  his  throat. 


The  Sugar  Act  Has  Sonred 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hutchinson.  (Kans.)  News  which 
presents  some  constructive  arguments 
for  a  full  reevaluation  and  revision  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  Since  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965  soon  will  be  debated  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  call  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration: 

The  Sugab  Act  Has  SouaEo      "^ 

At  its  Inception,  the  U.S.  sugar  program 
was  almost  a  model  for  Government  efforts 
to  bring  sanity  to  food  production  and 
overproduction. 

It  helped  stabilize  domestic  production 
and  sales,  and  at  the  same  time  provided 
needed  help  for  friends  we  wanted,  prin- 
cipally Cuba  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
Philippines. 

History  has  altered  sharply  the  patterns 
tuder  which  the  Sugar  Act  was  established, 
but  Congress  Is  treating  the  act  as  though 
nothing  has  changed  except  perhaps  the 
names. 
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Obnslder  the  western  Kansas  stake  alone. 
The  present  congressional  proposal  is  to  re- 
duce Kansas'  allotment  for  sugarbeet  pro- 
duction from  24.000  to  19,000  acres.  Sugar- 
iwets  have  always  had  the  short  end  of  the 
^w  in  comparison  with  cane,  and  the  slt- 
natlon  now  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Forty  percent  of  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar 
eonsumptlon  will  be  provided  by  foreign 
producers.  In  some  Instances,  this  makes 
j^nse  because  we  must  buy  abroad  If  we 
^uld  sell  abroad.  An  abrupt  cutoff  for  Im- 
ported sugar  would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

But  neither  is  it  in  the  national  interest 
to  authorize  the  same  old  indiscriminate 
purchasing,  and  at  the  same  time  hampering 
domestic  producers. 

Some  Congressmen  blame  the  State  De- 
partment, for  using  sugar  as  a  diplomatic 
tool.  Others  blame  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, for  blindly  accepting  State's  sugges- 
tions. 

But  the  buck  cant  be  passed  beyond  con- 
gressional Halls.  The  evidence  Is  that  Con- 
gressmen stUl  listen  more  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  sugar  lobbyists,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  than  they  do  to  commonsense.  Only 
Congress  can  update  the  Sugar  Act,  and 
Congress  doesn't  seem   Interested. 


United  States-Panama  Agreement  a  Wel- 
come  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
<Sr 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSCB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 


Mr.  FDliTON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  and 
Panama  have  agreed  to  write  a  new 
treaty  with  regard  to  the  present  canal, 
and  to  explore  possibilities  for  a  new, 
modem  sea-level  canal.  This  announce- 
ment was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by 
our  friends  and  allies  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  greeted  with  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  by  our  enemies,  who 
have  spent  long  years  In  efforts  to  alien- 
ate our  friends  with  the  boogie  man  of 
"Yankee  imperialism." 

As  the  Nashville  Tennessean  recently 
stated.  It  would  have  been  ominous  news 
had  the  President's  announcement  been 
the  reverse  of  what  It  was.  Those  who 
resist  a  fair  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
canal  problem  can  only  encourage  those 
abroad  who  would  have  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  world  look  upon  America  as 
something  other  than  she  is.  We  are 
not  Imperialists.  We  do  not  follow  the 
road  of  violence.  We  do  not  believe  that 
force  or  superior  power  is  a  legitimate 
way  to  solve  differences  among  nations. 

Our  voluntary  and  magnanimous  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal dispute,  which  dates  all  the  way  back 
to  1903,  is  positive  proof  that  America 
intends  to  suit  her  actions  to  her  words. 
The  Importance  of  this  event  is  excel- 
lently described  In  the  editorial  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  I  request  i>ermissIon 
to  make  that  editoral  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 


[nxm  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Sept.  27, 
1966] 

UNITSD  STATZS-PANAHA  AOBXEICXMT  Is 

Wkloomx  DxvsLOPmirr 
President  Johnson's  announcement  that 
the  United  States  and  Panama  have  agreed 
to  write  a  new  treaty  was  not  unexpected. 
It  would  have  been  ominous  news  had  the 
reverse  been  announced. 

The  new  treaty,  according  to  the  President, 
will  give  Panama  a  share  in  administration, 
management  and  operations  of  the  canal. 
The  new  treaty  wUl  also  eflectively  recognize 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  area  erf  the 
present  Canal  Zone. 

President  Johnson  did  not  go  into  detail 
about  how  much  Panama  will  share  in  oper- 
ating the  canal,  nor  did  he  indicate  how  that 
country  will  share  in  benefits,  direct  and  in- 
direct from  the  existence  of  the  canal. 

Presumably  these  are  details  which  are  yet 
to  be  worked  out,  and  It  la  too  early  to  weigh 
the  overall  Impact  of  the  treaty.  There  are 
those  in  this  country  who  already  are  making 
critical  noises,  despite  the  fact  the  details  are 
not  completed. 

Panamanian  aspirations  have  been  to  have 
some  share  in  operation  of  the  canal,  free 
port  privUeges,  equal  treatment  tar  Panama- 
nian labor  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  some  recog- 
nition, such  as  flying  Its  flag,  that  It  has 
sovereignty  in  the  zone. 

Panamanian  differences  with  the  United 
States  over  some  of  these  points  have  led  to 
major  rioting  and  bloodshed.  The  United 
States  hardly  relishes  the  thought  of  recur- 
rence of  violence  in  Panama  and  the  conse- 
quent effect  this  would  have  on  relations 
with  the  various  countries  in  the  hemisphere. 
Those  who  have  argued  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing the  status  quo  underestimate  Panama- 
nian pride  and  nationalism,  both  of  which 
are  sincere  and  deep  seated.  And  it  might 
be  added,  both  have  proved  to  have  an  ex- 
plosive potential. 

The  President  said  the  new  treaty  would 
be  terminated  after  a  specified  number  of 
years  or  on  the  date  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal,  whichever  occurs  first. 

The  United  States  has  been  studying  four 
possible  sites  for  a  new  sea  level  canal.  One 
Bite  is  in  Colombia,  a  second  is  in  Nicaragua, 
and  two  sites  are  in  Panama. 

A  newer,  larger  canal  Is  badly  needed,  but 
whether  It,  too,  should  be  in  Panama  Is  a 
question  that  needs  a  great  deal  of  debate. 
It  is  hoped  the  new  agreement  between  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  wUl  repair  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  and  lessen 
the  possibUity  of  further  explosive  violence. 
The  two  covintries  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
gain  from  harmony  than  friction,  and  for 
that  reason  a  fair  and  equitable  treaty  ar- 
rangement should  be  welcomed. 


George  Meany  on  the  Vietnam  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  strong  pillars  for  a  sane  and  respon- 
sible foreign  policy  In  the  United  States 
has  been  the  American  labor  movement. 

The  support  which  organized  labor  has 
given  to  the  effort  to  contain  communism 
and  foster  world  economic  development 
hardly  can  be  overestimated. 


this  truth  was  brought  to  mind  once 
again  by  the  fine  editorial,  signed  by 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany. 
which  appears  In  the  current  Issue  of 
the  American  Federationlst,  on  the  war 
In  "Vietnam. 

Mr.  Meany  points  out  that  recent  de- 
velopments in  Vietnam  "confirm  the 
soimdness  and  effectiveness  of  President 
Johnson's  basic  policy." 

The  distinguished  labor  leader  goes  on 
to  assert: 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  more  and  more 
people  in  our  country  are  showing  greater 
understanding  and  rendering  wholehearted 
support  to  President  Johnson's  course. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  organized 
labor  is  playing  a  constructive  role  In 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  wise 
and  responsible  foreign  iwlicy.  To  Mr. 
Meany  and  his  associates  must  go  our 
sincere  commendations. 

In  order  to  bring  the  complete  text  of 
this  editorial  statement  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  Inserting  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Note. — Following     Is    the     text    of     an 
editorial,     signed     by     AFL-CIO     President 
George  Meany,  which  appears  today  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  American  Federationlst, 
official  monthly  publication  of  the  AFlr-CIO. ) 
In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  a  mean- 
ingful improvement  In  the  critical  Vietnam 
situation.    This  t\irn  for  the  better  Is  due  to 
a  number  of  factors.    The  determination  of 
our    government    and    the    superb    flghting 
capacities  of  the  enlarged  American  Armed 
Forces    is    the    paramount    reason    for    the 
changed  picture.    This  has  served  lo  lift  the 
morale  of  the  courageous  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
their  mUltary  forces.    Credit  is  also  due  to 
the  participation  of  cooperating  nations  like 
South  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Avistralla.  and 
New    Zealand.      The    growing    sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  country's  policy  and 
position  in  Vietnam  among  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  Europe  and  the  developing  countries  is 
as  significant  as  it  is  encovu-aging. 

In  consequence  of  this  combination  of 
forces,  the  much-vaunted  Vietcong  "mon- 
soon offensive"  has  been  stopped  cold. 
Actually,  in  some  vital  combat  areas  the  In- 
itiative has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  fighting  to 
defend  the  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Certain  significant  developments  have  ^ 
come  in  the  wake  of  this  turn  for  the  better. 
In  the  Vletcong-ridden  regions,  the  people 
are  beginning  to  lose  their  fear  of  the  Com- 
munist guerrUla  terrorists.  What  is  more, 
the  Vietcong  forces  are  becoming  bone-tired. 
In  sum,  these  developments  confirm  the 
soundness  and  effectiveness  of  President 
Johnson's  basic  policy— readiness  to  negotiate 
for  a  Just  settlement  of  the  conflict  and 
determination  to  fight,  if  necessary,  until  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  assured  peace, 
national  security  and  freedom.  In  this  light, 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  more  and  more 
people  In  our  own  country  are  showing 
greater  understanding  of  and  rendering 
wholehearted  support  to  President  Johnson's 
course. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  costly  mistak*  to 
conclude  that  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the 
Vietnam  crisis  have  already  been  met.  It 
would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
terrible  conflict  is  about  to  end.  The  Hanoi 
dictatorship  has  contemptuously  spumed 
the  numerous  American  offers  for  uncondi- 
tional peace  negoUaUons.    This  Communist 
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rebuffed  similar  peace  moves  by 
Nations    and   the    "nonallned" 


we   exaggerate    the    urgency   of 
with  increased  vigor  to  develop 
re  land  refcxm  program  and  to 
effect   other  long  overdue   social 
n  fact,  the  imi^oved  overall  situa- 
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are  the  bedrock  upon  which  our  country 
was  built.  Under  the  preesxires  of  war,  popu- 
lation growth,  infiatlon,  and  the  complacency 
of  prosperity,  there  has  been  a  definite 
crumbling  at  this  bedrock. 

In  ways  too  niunerous  to  mention,  from 
the  rising  crime  rate  to  the  philosophical  ac- 
ceptance of  mounting  national  debt  and 
continually  depreciating  currency,  the  peo- 
ple have  shown  a  declining  regard  for  the 
"American  dream"  which  took  root  in  our 
land  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

Never  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for 
people  In  all  walks  of  life  to  take  a  renewed 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  the  actions  of 
public  officials,  lawmakers,  and  legislative 
bodies.  Especially  is  this  true  of  business- 
men. Speaking  of  businessmen,  a  leader  in 
the  business  world,  A.  C.  Rubel,  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
observes: 

"Many  businessmen  ask,  why  become  In- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  government?  I'm 
doing  all  right.  The  answer  Ls  that  govern- 
ment has  become  deeply  Involved  in  the 
affairs  of  business,  your  business.  As  a 
bxisinessman,  you  had  better  become  in- 
volved or  you  will  wake  up  too  late  and  find 
that  you  are  on  the  outside  looking  in.  By 
government,  I  mean  everything  from  the  lo- 
cal school  board  to  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington." 

This  advice  to  businessmen  applies  to  all  of 
us. 


'The  Rightist  Atmosphere,"  an  Editorial 
From  the  North  Judson,  Ind.,  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  September  16,  1965,  Issue  of 
the  North  Judson  News,  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  North  Judson,  Starke 
County,  Ind. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thk  Rightist  Atmosphere 

By  purporting  to  stand  for  deceny,  law. 
and  order,  by  issuing  pronouncements  against 
communism,  vice  and  other  undesirable  de- 
velopments the  organized  ultrareactionaries 
hope  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  respect- 
ability and  constitutionality  about  them- 
selves and  their  activities.  This  is  done  to 
give  their  pronouncements  against  the  Su- 
preme Court,  against  integration  and  against 
Federal  officials  as  opposed  to  State  officials 
credibility  and  rationality.  By  presenting 
plausible  statements  their  whole  argument  is 
based  on  rationalization  rather  than  logic. 
Such  organizations,  among  them  John  Birch- 
ers,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Minute  Men  and 
others,  actually  aid  each  other  in  creating 
the  atmosphere  of  respectability  which  they 
all  claim. 

The  self-righteousness  of  these  grouj>6 
breaks  down  when  they  begin  to  use  the 
methods  of  conununism:  intimidation,  vio- 
lence, name-calling,  subversion  and  char- 
acter assassination.  To  call  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  former  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Truman  Communists  (the  top  Reds 
in  America)  is  ridiculous  but  Is  believed 
by  a  good  number  of  guUlble  Americans. 
The  Ku  Kluz  Klan  thrives  on  such  an  atmos- 
phere with  Its  advocacy  of  white  supremacy, 
by  intimidation,  murder,  bombing,  and  cruel 
propaganda.  AU  these  methods  are  anath- 
ema   to    lovers    of    liberty,    freedom,    and 


democracy.  They  are  also  the  methods  of 
communism.  Rightists  ignore  the  fact  that 
communism  is  also  a  method  as  well  as  a 
philosophy.  Indeed  it  is  more  the  method 
of  communism  that  makes  it  so  obnozloua 
than  anything  else.  Using  these  methods 
inevitably  leads  to  the  institution  of  totali- 
tarianism which  can  in  no  manner  be  recoa. 
died  with  democracy,  liberty  and  individual 
rights. 

In  a  recent  Incident  in  an  Indiana  commu- 
nity a  revived  Ku  Kluz  Klan  spread  the 
propaganda  of  hate  literature  through  the 
malls  to  poison  the  minds  of  citizens  with 
doubt  and  opposition  to  authority.  More 
often  than  not  these  rightist  groups  are 
financed  by  well-heeled  individuals  who 
support  these  ideologies  with  large  contribu- 
tions. They  often  own  their  own  printing 
presses  and  radio  stations.  Organized  as 
"educational  organizations"  they  have  tax 
free  privileges  in  carryout  on  their  volumin- 
ous  publication  activity.  Millions  of  copies 
of  their  propaganda  books  are  sold,  so  they 
actually  run  a  profitmaklng  project.  This 
is  subversion  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
There  are  attempts  to  infiltrate  and  control 
political  parties  and  governing  boards,  in 
past  years  entire  school  boards  and  city  coun- 
cils in  southern  California  have  been  dom- 
inated by  John  Birchers,  almost  ruining  the 
entire  educational  system  in  some  commu- 
nities before  school  patrons  became  aware  of 
the  subversion  and  reasserted  popular  con- 
trol. In  such  cases  newspapers  are  often 
intimidated  or  dominated. 

In  all  States  citizens  need  to  be  alert  to  all 
extremism  from  the  far  right  to  the  com- 
munism of  the  far  left.  These  groups  are 
subversive  and  un-American  even  though 
they  operate  under  titles  of  freedom,  Ameri- 
canism constitutionality,  or  other  pretenses. 
It  Ls  the  moderate  conservative  and  the 
moderate  progressive  who  through  open  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  and  solutions  will  guaran- 
tee steady  progress  for  America.  It  would 
be  stupid  for  good  American  citizens  to  Join 
Neizi  or  Faclst  groups  to  fight  communism 
when  good  democratic  methods  of  j>rocedure 
are  available  to  all.  We  need  to  solve  our 
many  problems  to  avoid  encouraging  com- 
munism to  step  in  and  pick  up  the  pieces. 
If  rightists  should  win  over  communism  in 
an  open  clash,  we  would  Immediately  be 
dominated  by  a  totalitarianism  no  less  evil 
which  would  terminate  our  cherished  dem- 
ocratic heritage.  Democracy  is  as  dead 
under  Faclst  rule  as  it  would  be  tmder  com- 
munism.   Neither  is  American. 


Chase  Bank  Reports  on  Latin  Outlook 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  CAME210N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
critics  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  in- 
deed any  form  of  foreign  assistance,  are 
prone  to  look  with  jaundiced  eye  upon 
any  favorable  comment  on  the  program 
since  their  political  sixth  sense — which 
usually  misleads— tells  them  It  must  be 
coming  from  left  of  center. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Alliance's  most 
vocal  critics  are  of  a  politically  conserva- 
tive nature,  and  thus  I  hope  it  Is  they 
who  will  take  a  moment  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  an  econcxnic  report  on 
Latin  America  compiled  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  hardly  a  hotbed  of 
liberalism. 


A  news  story  on  the  Chase  Bank  re- 
port follows: 

iFrom  the  Latin  American  Times,  Sept.  80, 
'  1966] 

Chase  Bank  Reports  on  Latin  Oxrn<ooK 

(By  George  F.  W.  Telf«-) 
Economic  growth  has  quickened  in  Latin 
America  in  the  last  2  years.  It  probably  will 
be  more  rapid  in  the  second  hall  of  the  1960** 
tlum  it  was  in  the  first,  when  it  lagged  be- 
lilnd  target  levels,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
isld  yesterday. 

"There  is  an  Increasing  realization 
throughout  the  area  of  the  dangers  of  infla- 
tion and  of  the  necessity  to  promote  pri- 
vate Investments,  domestic  and  foreign. 
Foreign  capital  inflows  are  increasing." 
Chase  said  in  its  quarterly  report,  LaUn 
American  Business  Highlights. 

In  an  article  entitled,  "Latin  America  at 
Mlddecade."  the  huge  bank  makes  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

On  economic  growth:  Recent  performance 
Indicates  a  quickening  in  the  growth  rate, 
which  could  well  be  sustained  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixties.  Unrealistic  expectations 
of  what  could  be  done  may  account  for  the 
lag  so  far. 

On  per  capita  Income :  Most  coimtries  met 
the  2.5  percent  growth  target  last  year,  said 
It  is  expected  generally  to  be  reached  again 
this  year.  Several  countries;  nsunely,  Chile, 
El  Salvador,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and 
Peru,  exceeded  this  target  in  the  1960-63 
period. 

On  tax  reform:  "Hie  climate  has  changed 
and  tax  reform  has  entered  the  national 
consicousness. 

On  agriculture:  There  is  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  develop  agriculture  to- 
gether with  industry.  In  the  past  much  of 
the  cultivable  land  has  been  neglected,  often 
because  governments  adopted  policies  which 
penalized  the  farming  sector  in  order  to 
subsidize  industry.  All  too  few  youtlis 
choose  agronomy  and  veterinary  medicine  as 
careers. 

On  foreign  Investments:  A  sustained  pick- 
up in  foreign  investments  in  the  area  might 
well  take  place  diiring  the  second  half  of  the 
decade. 

On  private  savings:  Mexico  and  Venezuela 
have  expanded  private  savings  significantly 
In  recent  years.  Elsewhere,  infiatlon  has  held 
back  savings. 

On  foreign  trade:  Export  expansion  has 
been  slower  than  in  the  world  as  a  whole  and 
the  rest  of  the  developing  countries.  The 
process  of  Import  substitution  "has  gone 
about  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Km- 
phasls  is  expected  to  shift  toward  export- 
oriented  industries." 

High  prices  for  mineral  exports  and  a  gen- 
erally improved  investment  climate  in  the 
area  have  accounted  for  the  recent  rise  In 
per  capita  income. 

So  far  in  the  sixties,  through  1964,  the 
annual  Increase  in  gross  national  product 
has  been  about  3.9  percent.  Chase  notes. 
"With  population  growing  at  about  2.7  per- 
cent per  year,  this  means  an  increase  In 
per  capita  income  of  about  1  percent  per 
year — a  barely  discernible  Improvement." 

But,  the  bank  says,  maybe  the  target  was 
too  high.  "After  all,  in  the  5-year  period 
preceding  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  per  cap- 
ita income  grew  at  an  average  rate  of  only 
0.5  percent  per  year." 

Also,  many  of  the  changes  already  initi- 
ated, such  as  tax  reforms,  improvements  in 
health  and  education  facilities,  and  better 
agricultural  technology,  have  not  yet  been 
translated  into  higher  incomes. 
tax  receipts  gain 
Where  real  efforts  have  been  made  in  tax 
reform,  as  in  Mexico  and  Chile,  "receipts 
gained  significantly,  measured  against  the 
rise  in  gross  national  product.  And  this 
year,  the  Brazilian  Government's  tax  rev- 


enues have  far  exceeded  those  at  earlier 
years." 

Despite  an  average  annual  rlae  of  1.8  per- 
cent in  food  production  over  the  past  5 
years.  Chase  says,  per  capita  levels  are  lower 
today  than  at  the  start  of  the  decade. 

"And  Including  export  crope,  total  agri- 
cultxiral  production  has  declined  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  about  2  percent  since  the  start 
of  the  decade." 

In  the  savings  area,  success  by  Brazil  In 
reducing  inflation  and  creating  a  climate  for 
domestic  savings  "would  demonstrate  to 
those  in  other  countries  who  oppose  Infla- 
tionary policies  that  severe  Infiatlon  can  be 
successfully  countered." 


Job  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

07 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8, 1965 

*  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
computation  of  costs  for  the  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Camp  Atterbuiy,  Ind.,  Indi- 
cates It  Is  costing  $22,000  this  year  for 
each  of  the  269  corpsmen  in  the  project. 
This  is  pretty  expensive  schooling,  es- 
pecially for  the  parents  of  college-age 
students  who  are  digging  into  their  own 
pockets  this  fall  for  $1,500  to  $2,000  to 
send  their  own  sons  and  daughters  to 
school. 

Even  In  these  days  of  Great  Society 
Inflation  a  student  could  be  sent  through 
the  most  expensive  college  or  university 
in  America,  and  presented  with  a  round- 
the-world  graduation  gift  vacation,  for 
the  cost  of  maintaining  one  Job  Corps 
man  at  Camp  Atterbiuy  for  1  year. 

Costs  of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
do  not  concern  the  spenders  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  and  plans  are  underway  for 
shoveling  $7  million  additional  Into  the 
Atterbury  fiasco  In  the  next  12  months. 

The  real  reason  this  program  hasn't 
been  scrapped  despite  its  utter  failure  Is. 
of  course,  the  patronage  gravy  train. 
Today  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
pajrrollers  at  Atterbury  as  there  are  Job 
corpsmen.  Many  of  these  are  drawing 
down  salaries  ranging  from  $8,000  to 
$20,000. 

Grandiose  plans  for  enlarging  the  At- 
terbury program  have  been  Issued  almost 
daily  with  more  than  2,600  corpsmen 
scheduled  for  enrollment  next  year.  If 
the  ratio  of  employment  Increases  ac- 
cordingly, the  people  of  Indiana  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  will  be  footing  the  bill 
for  thousands  more  "deserving"  Great 
Society  politicians  masquerading  as  pov- 
erty fighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Corps  program 
In  Indiana  has  proven  unworkable  and 
an  extravagant  waste  of  taxpayer  mon- 
eys. 

Reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  pro- 
grams are  not  difttcult  to  pinpoint.  These 
teenagers  from  broken  homes  and  slum 
streets  require  discipline,  but  they  are 
not  getting  it  in  the  Job  Corps. 

After  free  cross-oountry  trips  to  train- 
ing camps,  they  are  Invited  rather  than 
told  to  study  and  keep  their  nxxns  neat. 


Many  of  them  rebel  and  engage  in  anti- 
social behavior.  At  the  first  sign  of 
adult  chastisement  they  demand  a  re- 
turn ticket  home— and  get  it. 

I  cannot  imderstand  why  compulsion 
and  discipline  are  taboo  with  the  poverty 
fighters.  Education  In  America  is  com- 
pulsory to  the  age  of  16,  and  obedience 
and  discipline  are  required  In  the  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces.  How  else  could  our 
Nation  organize  smd  field  military  units 
capable  of  defaiding  our  country.  By 
the  same  token,  discipline  is  necessary 
in  the  workaday  world,  or  a  man  loses 
his  Job. 

Why,  then  should  teenagers  who  are 
being  supported  out  of  the  public  till 
not  be  required  to  learn,  to  study,  to 
obey,  and  to  stick  out  the  prescribed 
course.  ^    ^ 

The  Instruction  by  the  Job  Corps 
hierarchy  which  reads,  "formal  disci- 
pline must  be  kept  to  a  minimum"  Is 
absurd  and  should  be  revoked  immedi- 
ately if  this  program  Is  to  salvage  any  of 
the  millions  of  tax  dollars  squandered 
thus  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  administration's  VISTA  pro- 
gram—Volunteers in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica. At  the  end  of  its  first  fiscal  year, 
which  ended  June  30,  the  program  had 
spent  $3.1  million  and  had  202  trained 
volunteers  to  show  for  It.  At  the  same 
time,  VISTA  had  120  salaried  employees 
In  Washington— more  than  one  for  every 
two  volunteers  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  two  newspaper 
articles  concerning  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram in  Indiana. 
The  articles  follow: 


Good  Monet  Aiter  Bad 
"If  you  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  some- 
thing it  must  be  good."  This  seems  to  be 
the  philosophy  behind  the  decision  of  the 
Job  Corps  management  at  the  Camp  Atter- 
bury Center  to  keep  the  project  going  despite 
tremendous  expense,  little  achievement  and 
plenty  of  scandal. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Job  Corps  Is  supposed  to  be  to  help 
school  dropouts  to  train  theniselves  for  doing 
some  Msetxil  work.  But  according  to  the 
statements  made  recently  by  Dr.  John  Ken- 
nedy, the  national  project  manager,  "there's 
too  much  invested"  in  the  project  now  to 
abandon  it— even  if  that  could  save  the  tax- 
payers *7  mlUlon  in  the  next  12  months. 

We  have  always  had  reservations  about  thfc 
poesibillty  of  success  of  these  Job  Corps 
projects,  although  we  sympathize  with  the 
aims  behind  them.  Our  reservations  are 
simply  based  on  the  evidence  that  enormoxis 
sums  of  our  tax  money  is  being  poured  into 
something  that  isn't  working  and  probably 
cannot  work.  Already  $4  mUUon  has  l>een 
spent  on  the  project  at  Camp  Atterbury. 
Another  $2  million  is  now  going  to  be  spent. 
Salaries  for  Job  Corps  administrators  run- 
ning from  $8,000  to  $20,000  a  year,  huge 
sums  of  equipment  and  repair  of  the  build- 
ings seems  to  have  produced  little  result  ex- 
cept confusion,  recrimination  and  scandal. 
There  are  almost  twice  as  many  employees 
at  the  Center  as  there  are  Job  Corps  men.  If 
the  total  of  $6  million  is  spent  to  get  the 
Job  Corps  Center  going  for  its  269  corpsmen, 
that  will  mean  it  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
over  $22,000  this  year  for  every  Job  Corps  man 
In  the  project.  This  is  quite  enough  money 
to  send  every  one  of  them  through  grade 
school,  high  school,  and  Harvard  University. 
We  see  no  point  in  throwing  more  money 
after  bad  on  this  project.  Why  not  shut  it 
down? 
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Atterbury  Job  Corps  men  were 

municipal  court  six  today  as  the 

their  arrests  here  late  Saturday 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
include  the  following  address 
Beckman,  assistant  dl- 
the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovehimental  Relations  before  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  I  rban  Transportation  Planning 
Committe;.  at  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  October  7,  1965: 
Potential^  of  the  Urban  Transportation 
Planning  Process 
Beckman,  assistant  director,  Ad- 
C  >mml8slon  on  Intergovernmental 
.  before  the  American  Association 
Highway  Officials,  Urban  Trans- 
Planning  Committee,  Commo- 
',  New  York  City,  session  B, 
1965) 

affairs,  the  State  highway  di- 

finds   himself   In    a    position 

ikln  to  that  of  the  United  States 

Our  national  leaders  want 
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piQ^ure  must  occasionally  strike 

cord  in  the  mind  of  the  director 

highway  department.    Your  re- 

,  your  legislative  directives,  your 

and  training  are  all  directed  to 

i  maintaining  facilities  for  mov- 

and  goods  in  the  most  economi- 
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strictly  transportation  purposes.  Such  is 
the  price  of  success. 

Our  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  long  been  concerned 
with  highways  because  of  its  dominant  role 
in  the  field  of  grants-in-aid  and  its  impact 
on  all  levels  of  government.  The  Commis- 
sion views  the  1962  Highway  Act  planning 
provisions  as  one  of  the  most  signlflcant  con- 
tributions in  recent  years  toward  improved 
Intergoverimiental  relationships  in  our  gov- 
ernmentally  fragmented  metropolitan  areas. 
But,  before  turning  specifically  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  potentials  of  the  continuing  urban 
transportation  planning  process,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  briefly  describe  our  Commis- 
sion and  several  of  its  recommendations  that 
are  most  directly  concerned  with  the  im- 
plementation of  transportation  plans. 

Public  Law  86-380,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent September  24,  1959,  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  a  permanent, 
bipartisan  body  of  26  members,  to  give  con- 
tinuing study  to  the  relationsliips  among 
local.  State,  and  National  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Commission  will 
bring  together  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  for  con- 
sideration of  common  problems;  review  pro- 
posed legislation  to  determine  its  overall  ef- 
fect on  the  Federal  system;  and  encourage 
discussion  and  study  at  an  early  stage  of 
emerging  public  problems  that  are  likely  to 
require  intergovernmental  cooperation. 

The  composition  of  the  Commission  is  spe- 
cified by  the  act:  three  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  President;  three  members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  three  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  three  officers  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment; foxir  Governors;  three  State  legisla- 
tors; four  mayors;  and  three  county  officials. 
The  President  designates  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Our  cur- 
rent Commission  Governor  members,  some 
whom  I  believe  are  your  bosses,  are  John 
Dempsey.  of  Connecticut,  Carl  E.  Sanders,  of 
Georgia,  and  Robert  E.  Smylle,  of  Idaho. 

Among  the  published  reports  of  the  com- 
mission to  date  of  possible  Interest  to  State 
highway  officials  are :  "Alternative  Approaches 
to  Governmental  Reorganization  in  Metro- 
politan Areas";  "State  Constitutional  and 
Statutory  Restrictions  Upon  the  Structural. 
Functional,  and  Persormel  Powers  of  Local 
Government";  "Impact  of  Federal  Urban  De- 
velopment Programs  on  Local  Government 
Organization  and  Planning";  "Metropolitan 
Social  and  Economic  Disparities:  Implica- 
tions for  Intergovernmental  Relations  in 
Central  Cities  and  Suburbs";  "Relocation: 
Unequal  Treatment  of  People  and  Busi- 
nesses Displaced  by  Governments";  "Factors 
Affecting  Voter  Reactions  to  Governmental 
Reorganization  in  Metropolitan  Areas";  and 
"Performance  of  Urban  Functions:  Local  and 
Areawlde."  These  are  available  on  request  to 
our  commission. 

Legislative  recommendations  to  the  States 
are  translated  into  draft  bill  form  and  ap- 
pear in  the  commission's  State  legislative 
program.  A  number  of  these  pieces  of  model 
State  legislation  are  designed  to  help  achieve 
the  Implementation  of  plans  developed  un- 
der the  urban  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess. A  listing  of  such  model  bills  would 
include  State  legislation  to  permit  local  gov- 
ernments to  contract  with  each  other;  liber- 
alize State  restrictions  on  local  government 
borrowing  and  taxing  powers;  establish  char- 
ter commissions  In  metropolitan  areas  to 
study  proposed  changes  in  local  government 
structure  and  performance  of  services;  lib- 
eralize annexaticm  and  extraterritoriality 
laws;  authorize  creation  of  multipurpose 
metropolitan  service  corporations;  and  create 
a  State  office  of  local  affairs  to  be  concerned 
with  the  effectiveness  and  general  health  of 
local  government  throughout  the  State. 
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Two  additional  bills  that  I  will  describe 
in  some  more  detail  below  are  of  special 
Interest  to  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  These  are  legislation  to 
establish  uniform  statewide  relocation  policy 
and  practices,  and  to  authorize  local  gov»Q. 
ments  In  certain  areas  to  establish  and  par- 
ticipate in  areawlde  councils  of  elected 
officials. 

POTENTIALS  OF  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  continuing  comprehensive  urban 
transportation  planning  process  Is  the  most 
significant  and  far-reaching  intergovern- 
mental planning  procediire  on  the  books.  As 
such,  it  presents  the  greatest  potentialities 
and  opportunities  for  helping  to  meet  many 
of  the  ills  of  our  metropolitan  areas.  This 
is  so  because — 

First,  it  involves  local  governments  in  the 
plarming  process,  as  well  as  the  State  agency 
affected  in  a  meaningful  way,  thus  assuring 
reasonably  direct  political  accountability  and 
citizen  participation. 

Second,  It  operates  In  the  broader  context 
of  comprehensive  planning  and  as  such  helps 
assure  that  sewer,  water,  open  space,  zoning, 
housing,  and  highway  developments  can  be 
made  compatible  and  mutually  reenforcing. 

Third,  it  operates  across  the  entire  ur- 
banized and  xirbanlzing  area,  recognizing  the 
economic  and  social  Interdependency  of  the 
many  governments  that  make  up  a  typical 
metropolitan  area. 

Fourth,  the  required  elements  of  the 
planning  process  require  that  planning  be 
concerned  with  the  development  of  an  im- 
proved and  balanced  transportation  system, 
including  public  transportation,  and  take 
into  accoimt  the  less  tangible  but  increas- 
ingly crucial  factors  of  social  and  community 
values. 

Fifth,  the  process  is  directly  linked  to 
policymaking  and  Implementation  machin- 
ery: In  most  cases  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment Itself  Is  responsible  for  following 
through  on  agreed  upon  plans. 

Sixth,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
State  highway  departments  appear  to  mean 
business  In  the  implementation  of  the  plan- 
ning requirements — unlike  too  many  Federal 
programs  where  the  responsible  agencies 
either  look  the  other  way  or  treat  the  process 
as  a  paper  shufOlng  operation  In  the  hope 
that  manana  the  local  governments  will 
shape  up. 

Seventh,  and  perhaps,  most  Important,  the 
planning  process  has  great  potentialities  be- 
cause the  public  function  being  planned- 
transportation — Is  the  single  most  Important 
determinant  of  sound  and  orderly  urban  de-  , 
velopment  and  redevelopment. 

What  are  the  most  lmix>rtant  potentiali- 
ties of  the  continuing  transportation  plan- 
ning process?    I  would  like  to  suggest  two: 

1.  It  can  help  achieve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  of  the  communities  making 
up  the  metropolitan  area,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  urban  environment;  and 

2.  It  can  strengthen  the  ability  of  local 
governments  in  metropolitan  areas  to  deal 
cooperatively  with  areawlde  problems  that 
they  cannot  now  solve  Independently. 

POTENTIALS  FOR  ACHIEVING  COMMUNITY  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  VALUES 

The  highway  engineering  profession  was 
developed  in  a  climate  of  opinion  that  agreed 
on  certain  fundamentals,  as  did  my  own  pro- 
fession of  public  administration.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  efficiency  and  economy  are 
the  prime  objectives  and,  second,  that  the 
science  of  highway  construction  and  the  art 
of  politics  are  separate  and  distinct.  Yet 
the  environment  In  which  highway  construc- 
tion and.  Indeed,  all  government  activities 
must  operate  is  clianging  rapidly,  and  we  are 
having  to  face  up  to  the  essential  and  often 
unpleasant  facts  of  urban  life. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  Paul 
Ylvlsaker  of  the  Ford  Foundation  before  the 


international     City     Managers'     Association 
that  speaks  to  this  same  point: 

"You  will  object  that  you  were  not  hired 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  world.  The 
toouble  is,  the  problems  of  the  world  are  the 
nroblems  of  your  \irban  community.  And 
you  were  hired  not  to  dodge  them  but  to  help 

solve  them." 

He  notes  that,  while  the  city  manager  tries 
to  limit  himself  to  questions  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  forced  to 
soend  his  time  on  problems  of  school  In- 
tegration, city  hiring  practices,  and  charges 
of  police  brutality. 

"You  will  argue  that  you  are  being  asked 
to  lead  a  crusade.  Quite  the  contrary.  You 
are  being  asked  to  make  crusades  unnecess- 
sary  for  crusades  usually  develop  when  so- 
cial'  inventiveness  has  failed;  and  as  we 
should  have  learned^  from  the  original  cru- 
sades, the  legacy  of  that  kind  of  action  Is 
usually  generations  of  darkness  and  bitter- 

°  Kenneth  Galbralth  in  "The  Affluent  So- 
ciety," and  Michael  Harrington  in  "The  Oth- 
er America,"    two   of    the   more    influential 
books  of  this  decade,  have  driven  home  the 
argument  that  today  many  of  our  problems 
Ue  concealed  beneath  the  attractive  surface 
of  abundance,  wealth,  and  power.    0\ir  Com- 
mission studies  and  the  statistics  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  paint  a  disquieting  picture  for 
metropoUtan   areas.    Population   disparities 
between    central    cities    and    suburbs    and 
among    suburban    Jurisdictions    themselves 
are  growing  more  significant.     Governmen- 
tal structvire  In  our  metropolitan  areas  la 
growing  more  complex.     The  resultant  need 
of  services  by  residents  of  a  community  and 
the  ability   of   the   community    to   provide 
those  services  are  drifting  apart.    If  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  do  not  address  themselves 
through  a  wide  range  of  approaches  to  these 
problems,  urban  residents  are  likely  to  pay 
more  for  their  governmental  services,  restrict 
the  market  in  which  they  can  choose  where 
to  live  and  work,  and.  In  the  long  run,  reap  a 
harvest  of   tensions  on  the   one   hand  and 
stagnation  and  the  spreading  of  slums  on 
the  other. 

In  the  fact  of  this  worsening  situation,  the 
record  of  agreements  signed  and  Imple- 
mented among  local  governments  and  State 
highway  departments  to  Implement  the  1962 
Highway  Act  requirement  stands  as  a  major 
achievement. 

To  its  credit,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  recognized  this  problem  and  Included  so- 
cial and  community  value  factors  as  one  of 
its  10  conunandments  of  transportation 
planning.  The  Initial  Instructional  memo- 
randvuns  on  this  subject  make  the  point: 

"Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  lo- 
cations for  new  transpOTtation  facilities  so 
that  neighborhoods  are  not  disrupted.  To 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  cutting 
through  school  districts,  ethnic  groups, 
Are  staUon  districts,  etc.,  should  be  avoided. 
"New  transportation  faculties  should  be 
made  to  blend  into  the  natxiral  landscape, 
taking  advantage  of  scenic  vistas,  topogra- 
phy, etc.  The  location  and  design  of  new  fa- 
culties should  be  such  as  to  Insure  a  pleasing 
appearance  for  the  motcalst,  the  pedestrian, 
and  the  nearby  resident." 

Our  commission  In  Its  relocation  report 
has  studied  the  intergovernmental  problems 
of  displacement  of  people  and  businesses  by 
governmental  activities  and  has  recom- 
mended both  Federal  and  State  action  to 
achieve  more  equitable  provisions  for  those 
displaced.  The  groups  most  often  displaced 
are  low-Income  persons,  particularly  non- 
whites,  the  eldCTly,  and  large  famlUes. 
Among  biisLness  dlsplacees,  small  businesses 
owned  and  operated  by  the  elderly  are  major 
displacement  casualties. 

A  model  State  bUl  has  been  prepared  under 
which  a  displaced  person  would  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  moving  costs  and  as- 
sistance In  minimizing  the  hardships  caused 


by  relocation  by  any  State  or  local  fcwem- 
ment  activity.  The  bUl  would  also  require 
that  property  acquisition  pooceed  only  wIwbi 
there  is  assurance  of  available  standard 
housing  for  those  displaced.  Only  seven 
States  now  have  relocation  leglslatiozx  on  the 
books  (other  than  that  provided  for  federaUy 
aided  liighways  In  22  States) .  Similar  legis- 
lation has  been  Introduced  in  Congress  to 
cover  all  Federal  agency  programs. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  unemployed, 
however,  is  not  relocation  but  Jobs.  Urban 
transportation  planning  must  increasingly 
be  linked  to  local  community  economic  de- 
velopment programs  and  other  efforts  to 
minimize  unemployment  and  poverty.  The 
ability  of  the  new  circumferential  highways 
surrounding  our  metropolitan  areas  to  at- 
tract R.  &  D.  "perfume"  industries  is  now 
well  recognized.  Comparable  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial and  Indtistrial  facilities  to  central 
city  residents  to  provide  Jobs  that  require 
relatively  little  training.  Redevelopment, 
Including  highways  that  can  provide  sites 
and  service  for  labor  Intensive  industry,  can 
play  a  significant  role  In  bringing  Jobs  to 
the  less  skilled.  Such  planning  should  con- 
sider the  special  needs  of  the  poor  in  central 
cities  for  access  to  good  transportation  fa- 
cilities to  expand  their  opportunities  for 
employment. 

But  the  political  articulateness  of  the  low- 
income  groups  In  our  cities  is  increasing.  It 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  these  resi- 
dents are  not  satisfactorily  met,  there  will 
be  an  increasing  questioning  of  the  relative 
allocation  of  tax  revenues,  always  in  short 
supply  at  the  local  level;  questioning  as  to 
whether  these  funds,  earmarked  or  not, 
should  continue  to  go  for  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  or  whether  they 
might  better  be  put  In  the  school  budget 
for  culturally  deprived  kids,  rehabilitation 
of  substandard  housing,  and  larger  welfare 
payments. 

A  recent  study  on  the  social  impact  of  the 
highway  on  an  urban  community  reported 
at  the  1964  annual  meeting  of  the  Highway 
Research  Board  concluded  that  a  better  un- 
derstanding before  construction  of  the  po- 
tential effects  of  public  works  projects  on 
residents  of  the  community  can  lead  to  ac- 
tivities to  help  dispel  the  fears,  immobilize 
some  of  the  opposition,  and  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  the  community  itself. 
Building  in  of  such  concern  for  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  highway  projects  into  the  \ir- 
ban  transportation  planning  process  will  go 
far  toward  helping  It  achieve  its  potentiali- 
ties for  meeting  current  urban  needs. 

Without  such  planning  activities  by  the 
highway  department  and  the  city,  there  is 
the  Increasing  possibility  of  resentment  and 
hostility.  In  recent  years,  urban  renewal 
projects,  even  more  than  highways,  have  felt 
the  backlash,  or  perhaps  it  Is  frontlash,  of 
such  criticism.  Such  hostility  can  reach  the 
point  where  pubUc  officials,  reflecting  the 
views  of  their  constituents,  may  postpone 
necessary  changes  to  the  detriment  of  the 
city's  progress. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  ABILITT  OF  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS TO   MEET   METROPOLITAN   PROBLEMS 

The  urban  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess can  strengthen  the  ability  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  deal  with  areawlde  problems 
that  none  can  solve  Independently.  High- 
way officials  should  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
self-interest  and  public  Interest  and  can  do 
It  In  at  least  two  ways.  First,  the  transpor- 
tation planning  process  can  help  strengthen 
the  comprehensive  planning  process.  Sec- 
ond, responslblUty  tor  the  planning  process 
can  give  substance  and  meaning  to  an  offi- 
cial organization  of  the  elected  officials  ot 
the  area. 

Presidential  policy,  Federal  legislation,  and 
administrative  regulation  recognize  the  pri- 
macy of  overall  and  ccanprehenslve  goals  foe 
a  region  and  tor  comprehensive  planning  m 


the  neoe8acu7  basis  for  transportation  de- 
vvtopment    dadrtonit       New    highways    in- 
fluence decisions  on  which  places  will  remain 
open  green  areas  and  which  will  be  popula- 
ted.   They  set  In  motion  a  pattern  of  move- 
ment of  people  that  determines  where  new 
■ohools  will  be  buUt,  utility  services  will  be 
installed,  and  whether  public  facilities  will 
or  will  not  become  obsolete.    Conversely,  as 
you  are  weU  aware,  these  other  urban  de- 
velopment  activities,    especially   water   and 
sewerage  faclUty  planning,  and  day-to-day 
decisions  on  zoning,  budgeting,  etc.,  will  al- 
fect  highway  construction  costs  and  deter- 
mine whether  highways  built  will  be  over- 
utilized,  or  otherwise  made  obsolete.    Policies 
on  the  density  of  development  whether  sliim 
clearance   is  to   be   carried   on   on   a   major 
scale,  plans  for  the  futxire  of  the  downtown 
are  all  basic  to  sound  transportation  plan- 
ning.   The  point  does  not  have  to  be  labored. 
Yet,  the  comprehensive  planners  are  nerv- 
ous.   To  quote  from  a  pubUcation  issued  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners  Just  last 
month,  entltied  "The  Role  of  Metropolitan 
Planning" : 

"The  1962  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  calls 
for  cooperation  between  State  highway  de- 
partments and  local  commvmities.  Often  the 
latter  may  already  be  working  together 
through  metropolitan  planning  agencies. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  highway  de- 
partments, the  planning  agency  may  have  to 
work  with  superhuman  vigor  to  achieve  its 
proper  role  in  the  transpwrtation  planning 
process,  an  objective  strongly  supported  by 
the  Federal  Govermnent." 

Comprehensive  metropolitan  planning 
agencies  are  now  officially  operating  in  ap- 
proximately three-fotirths  of  the  country's 
metropolitan  areas.  The  transportation 
planning  process  has  the  potentiality  of  ex- 
tending this  process  to  all  the  metropolitan 
areas  and  making  it  more  meaningful  and 
effective.  Indeed,  we  can  already  point  to 
a  number  of  comprehensive  planning  agen- 
cies that  have  been  strengthened  by  the  1962 
Highway  Act  provisions.  These  include, 
among  others,  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  Twin  Cities 
Metropolitan  Planning  Conunission,  and 
those  operating  in  the  Pittsburgh.  Cleve- 
land, NashviUe,  and  Birmingham  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Given  its  significance,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  full  and  continuing  information  on  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  transportation  plan- 
ning. At  a  minimum,  yearly  Inventories 
should  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  or  this  committee  providing  informa- 
tion on  the  organizational  machinery  for 
policy  and  decisionmaking,  who  Is  repre- 
sented, staffing  patterns,  sources,  and 
amounts  of  financing  relationships  to  th* 
comprehensive  planning  agencies  and  to 
local  governments,  the  status  of  plan  Im- 
plementation and  methodologies  employed. 
UntU  this  comparative  Information  is  avail- 
able to  State  highway  officials  and  others, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  evaluate  the  full  poten- 
tialities and  effects  of  the  1962  Highway 
Act  planning  provisions  on  comprehensive 
planning  and  local  government  participa- 
tion. 

Local  governments  in  metropolitan  areas 
today  need  help.  Each  such  local  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  deal  with:  (a)  rapid  and 
uneven  population  growth;  (b)  Increasing 
racial  and  economic  dlsparties;  (c)  fragmen- 
tation and  overlap  of  governments;  (d)  un- 
even aUocatlon  of  fiscal  resources  and  de- 
mands for  service  among  these  governments; 
(e)  constitutional  and  statutory  restrictions; 
and  (f )  paucity  of  metropolitan  area  leader- 
ship. 

Probably  no  one  but  the  local  governments 
themselves  are  wise  enough  to  solve  their 
own  problems.  But  the  sklUs,  the  facts,  the 
planning  tools,  the  money,  the  people,  the 
high  perfomumce  standards,  and  the  au- 
thority that  the  transportation  planners  and 
the  State  highway  departments  have  avail- 
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include  the  c<dlectlon  of  data  and  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  programs  for  land  use. 
transportation,  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment, natural  resoiu'ces  development,  com- 
munity faculties,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  Uvlng  environments.  Studies  may 
deal  with  approaches  to  the  control  and 
guidance  of  metropolitan  development  and 
more  effective  and  equitable  approaches  to 
the  financing  of  needed  public  facilities  and 
services. 

These  councils  of  elected  officials  have 
great  potentialities  as  a  logical  base  for  both 
the  continuing  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess and  the  comprehensive  metropolitan 
planning  cooperatively  carried  on  by  the 
State  and  local  governments.  How  effec- 
tive the  council  approach  actually  wUl  be 
depends  in  large  part  on  whether  it  brings 
out  the  full  expression  of  conflicting  views, 
creates  an  awareness  of  varying  problems 
and  interests  among  Jurisdictions,  uses  ex- 
isting Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
machinery  to  implement  council  decisions, 
and  develops  that  crucial  but  currently  miss- 
ing ingredient  of  the  metropolitan  mix — 
regional  leadership. 

Omi  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  prepared  a  model  State 
bUl  authorizing  local  governments  to  Join 
together  for  the  specific  purpose  of  operating 
regional  coxmcils  of  governments.  In  many 
metropolitan  areas,  local  governments  al- 
ready have  the  authority  through  their  Joint 
exercise  of  power  and  interlocal  contracting 
authorities  to  form  such  councils. 

CONCLtrSION 

Helping  achieve  better  communities  and 
strengthen  the  ability  of  local  governments 
in  metropolitan  areas  to  control  their  desti- 
nies are  some  of  the  major  potentialities  of 
the  urban  transportation  planning  process. 

Or  things  can  go  the  other  way.  Trans- 
portation planning  can  be  viewed  as  an  end 
In  Itself.  But  we  are  really  past  that  point. 
The  continuing  transportation  planning 
process  is  weU  underway.  Comprehensive 
metropoUtan  and  local  planning  is  receiving 
support  at  all  levels  of  government.  We  are 
growing  more  sensitive  to  the  links  between 
physical  development  and  social  needs. 
Councils  of  governments  and  other  tools  of 
intergovernmental  cooperation  are  growing. 
And,  Increasingly,  we  are  achieving  a  na- 
tional consensus,  In  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  goal  of  all  oxir  efforts.  Our  goal, 
he  has  emphasized,  is  not  merely  better 
transportation,  housing,  or  recreation,  it  "is 
nothing  less  than  to  Improve  the  quaUty  of 
life  for  every  American."  Through  the  trans- 
portation planning  process  that  you  have 
gotten  underway;  through  the  mutual  con- 
cern, cooperation,  and  respect  that  this  proc- 
ess promotes  among  highway  officials,  engi- 
neers, planners,  and  elected  officials;  and 
through  meetings  such  as  this  and  the  Poet- 
Sagamore  Conference  being  planned  for  WU- 
llamsburg  in  December,  this  goal  of  quality 
can  be  achieved. 


Tlie  Field  Tradition  Continues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   QXUfOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
S^tember  18,  1965.  much  haa  been  said 
and  written  about  Marshall  Field.  Jr.. 
whose  untimely  death  saddened  the  Na- 
tion. I  Jota  with  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  already  paid  tribute 


to  this  distinguished  editor,  publisher 
educator,  philanthropist,  patriot.  World 
War  n  veteran,  husband,  and  father 

Marshall  Field,  Jr..  was  a  part-time 
resident  of  the  12th  Illinois  Congression- 
al District,  maintaining  a  home  at  Lake 
Forest.  His  passing  represents  a  loss  of 
a  personal  friend  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  a  great  citizen  which  the  Nation  and 
the  free  world  has  sustained. 

I  am  reminded  today  of  the  excellence 
of  the  lifetime  pursuits  of  Marshall  Field. 
Jr.,  as  I  note  that  two  highly  respected 
newspapermen  have  been  promoted  to 
carry  on  his  plans  and  policies.  Emmet 
Dedmon  was  named  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  and  Larry  Fanning  was 
named  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
During  Mr.  Field's  administration  of 
these  two  great  metropolitan  dailies,  they 
worked  closely  with  him  and  contributed 
significantly  to  the  growth  of  their  re- 
spective journals.  The  shadow  of  Mar- 
shall Field.  Jr..  lengthens  as  the  Institu- 
tions into  which  he  breathed  his  in- 
tegrity continue  to  develop  under  the 
able  guidance  of  those  whom  he  chose. 
That  they  will  carry  on  his  dedicated 
program,  keeping  these  newspapers  in 
the  best  traditions  of  the  free  press,  is 
not  only  predictable  but  assured. 


Adiai  Stevenson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Rlr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  illustri- 
ous and  distinguished  Eugene  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota,  sent  us  the 
following  excerpts  from  "Desiderata,"  by 
Max  Ehrmann,  which  was  found  marked 
on  the  late  Honorable  Adlal  Stevenson's 
bedside  table.  These  excerpts  from 
"Desiderata"  typify  the  philosophy  and 
character  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  to  every  American: 

(Prom  a  marked  page  found  on  Mr. 
Stevenson's  bedside  table) 

Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the  haste, 
and  remember  what  peace  th«-e  may  be  in 
silence.  •  •  •  Speak  your  truth  quietly  and 
clearly;  and  listen  to  others,  even  to  the  dull 
and  the  Ignorant;  they  too  have  their  story. 
•  •  •  If  you  compare  yoiu-self  with  others, 
you  may  become  vain  or  bitter,  for  always 
there  will  be  greater  and  lesser  persons  than 
yourself.  Enjoy  your  achievements  as  well  as 
your  plans.  Keep  interested  in  your  own 
career,  however  himible;  it  Is  a  real  posses- 
sion in  the  changing  fortunes  of  time.  Exer- 
cise caution  In  your  business  affairs,  for  the 
world  is  full  of  trickery.  But  let  this  .not 
blind  you  to  what  virtue  there  Is;  many  per- 
sons strive  fOT  high  ideals,  and  everywhere 
life  Is  full  of  heroism.  Be  yoxirself.  Espe- 
cially do  not  feign  affection.  Neither  be 
cynical  about  love;  for  in  the  face  of  all 
aridity  and  disenchantment,  it  is  as  peren- 
nial as  the  grass.  Take  kindly  the  counsel  of 
the  years,  gracefully  surrendering  the  things 
of  youth.  Nurture  strength  of  spirit  to 
shield  you  in  sudden  misfortune.  But  do 
not  dlstreea  yourself  with  dark  Imaginings. 
Many  fears  are  bom  of  ftitlgue  and  loneli- 
ness.    Beyond  a  wholenxne  discipline,   be 


eentle  with  yourself.  You  are  a  child  of  the 
universe  no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars; 
vou  have  a  right  to  be  here.  And  whether  or 
not  it  is  clear  to  you.  no  doubt  the  universe 
js  unfolding  as  it  should. 


Federal  Funds  Sustaining  Racial 
Inequality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rami- 
fications of  the  recurrent  failure  of  the 
administrators  of  the  Federal  job  train- 
ing prc^rams  to  train  people  for  jobs 
that  are  available  seem  to  spring  up 
everywhere.  I  have  repeatedly  warned 
that  providing  training  to  individuals  for 
jobs  that  are  not  in  existence  does  noth- 
ing toward  alleviating  the  unemployment 
problem;  indeed  it  more  often  exacer- 
bates it  for  those  particular  individuals 
concerned. 

Today  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  article  appearing  in  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  on  August  20  written 
by  Samuel  Lubell  which  illuminates  an- 
other unfortunate  result  of  this  lack  of 
foresight  of  the  administrators  of  the 
current  Federal  job  training  programs. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Lubell  attributes  train- 
ing of  Negroes  for  outmoded  and  non- 
existent jobs  to  the  continuation  of  racial 
inequality  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  drag  on  the  entire  civil  rights 
movement. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Bangor  (Maine)   Daily  News, 

Aug.  20.  1965 1 

Battle  for  Your  Mind:  Training  of  Negroes 

Out  of  Step  With  Whole  Civil  Rights 

Drive 

(By  Samuel  Lubell) 

On  one  trip  through  Arkansas  I  stopped 
to  t€ilk  to  the  head  of  the  school  board  In  a 
small  rural  town.  All  of  the  nearby  cotton 
plantations  had  been  mechanized,  cutting 
their  labor  needs  to  a  10th  of  what  they  had 
been  before.  I  wondered  what  school 
changes  had  been  made  to  adjust  to  the  fact 
that  the  main  source  of  local  employment 
was  gone. 

The  school  board  proved  to  be  the  local 
banker,  In  his  vigorous  40's.  With  some  pride 
he  explained: 

"A  smalltown  high  school  can't  hire 
teachers  for  every  subject.  We've  bought 
new  teaching  mfichines  so  our  youngsters 
can  get  the  science  and  foreign  language 
courses  they  need  to  get  into  college." 

When  I  asked  about  the  schools  attended 
by  Negroes,  he  replied,  "They  go  heavy  on 
vocational  agriculture." 

This  community,  which  could  be  so  enter- 
prising In  meeting  the  changing  needs  of  its 
better  Income  elements,  was  still  training 
Negroes  for  work  that  no  longer  existed. 

TRAGIC    neglect 

That  Incident  points  to  one  of  the  more 
tragic  neglects  in  the  whole  national  racial 
crisis.  Through  most  of  the  rural  South, 
farmworkers,  both  Negro  and  white,  have 
been — and  still  are  being — displaced  by  trac- 
tors and  mechanical  pickers.  Most  of  the 
workers  have  drifted  into  the  cities — in  the 
1950-60  decade  alone,  1,500,000  Negroes  mi- 


grated from  the  South  to  the  northern 
cities — ^where  they  have  complicated  every 
problem  of  racial  adjustment. 

Last  spring,  while  Interviewing  unem- 
ployed workers  in  21  northern  cities,  I  found 
that  many  of  the  Negroes  In  the  jobless  Unes 
were  recent  arrivals  from  the  South.  They 
were  hlghschool  graduates  but,  when  asked 
what  skills  they  had  been  taught  often  re- 
plied "I  learned  how  to  farm." 

Recently  Chicago  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Benjamin  Willis  testified  before 
Congress  on  some  of  the  problems  created  by 
this  heavy  migration  into  Chicago.  Of  the 
elementary  school  children  who  were  over- 
age and  required  special  handling.  Willis 
estimated  that  35  percent  had  been  born  in 
the  Deep  South  and  had  lived  in  Chicago 
less  than  5  years. 

Up  to  now  the  Federal  Government,  lor 
all  its  civU  rights  activities,  has  seemed  vir- 
tually helpless  before  this  problem.  Govern- 
ment statisticians  so  Ingenious  in  providing 
statistics  on  many  varied  subjects  are  unable 
to  estimate  what  part  of  our  racial  problems 
traces  back  to  the  mechanization  of  South- 
ern agriculture.  Federal  funds  are  still  be- 
ing use  to  finance  useless  training  in  farm- 
ing, not  alone  In  the  South  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  Midwest. 

One  wonders  whether  a  shift  in  emphasis 
Is  not  needed,  so  that  more  action  is  directed 
at  the  beginning  stages  of  our  difficulties. 
Most  racial  troubles  move  in  upon  us  from 
the  past  as  part  of  a  seemingly  endless  chain. 
The  neglects  of  5,  10,  or  20  years  ago  hit  us 
today;  the  neglects  of  today  will  hit  us  5, 
10,  20  years  from  now — unless  we  reach  down 
and  stop  the  chain  at  an  early  enough  point. 
Actually  the  problem  Is  bigger  than  that 
of  agricultural  education  alone,  or  of  Just 
Southern  schools.  It  cuts  Into  the  whole 
stormy  Issue  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
Negro  education,  ever3rwhere.  Since  the  Su- 
preme Court's  desegregation  decision  the 
CivU  rights  movement  has  concentrated  on 
breaking  down  school  segregation.  In  re- 
cent months,  though,  some  civil  rights  lead- 
ers have  begun  to  argue  that  the  attack 
should  be  broadened,  beyond  integration 
alone,  to  finding  ways  of  lifting  the  quality 
of  Negro  education  even  in  segregated 
schools. 

NEED  MODERN   SKILLS 

What  Is  the  more  Important  action  to  be 
taken  in,  Be,y.  the  tobacco-growing  areas  of 
Virginia  and  N{Kl;h  Carolina?  Right  now  the 
displacement  of  farm  labor  Is  still  at  an 
early  stage — but  within  3  to  5  years,  as  me- 
chanical harvesters  are  perfected,  several 
hundred  thousand  farm  Jobs  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  these  areas  is  it  more  pressing  to  gain 
some  degree  of  integration  or  to  begin 
training  young  Negroes  In  more  modem 
skills  In  place  of  vocational  agriculture? 

Similarly,  In  all  of  the  larger  cities,  both 
In  the  North  and  the  South,  a  considerable 
degree  of  school  segregation  is  certain  to 
persist  for  many  years,  not  by  law  but  be- 
cause of  housing  patterns.  While  integra- 
tion should  continue  to  be  pressed,  the  only 
realistic  choice  Is  to  seek  improvements  in 
existing  ghetto  schools. 


the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  Resolution  146. 
by  the  American  Legion  pertaining  to 
firearms  control  legislation. 

A  distinguished  group  of  American  pa- 
triots, veterans,  and  citizens  joins  the 
legion  of  right  thinking  citizenry  In  op- 
position to  harmful  legislation  which 
would  deprive  our  people  of  the  right  to 
legitimately  bear  arms  for  lawful  sport- 
ing purposes. 

It  would  seem  that  this  resolution  of 
opposition,  so  excellently  expressed  by 
thousands  of  Americans  through  their 
individual  efforts  and  through  the  orga- 
nizations representing  them,  would  lay 
to  rest  the  outrageous  firearms  control 
legislation,  S.  1592,  the  Dodd  bill,  and 
other  legislation  of  like  purport  now 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

Whereas,  for  years  effort  to  compel  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms  by  the  American  peo- 
ple has  been  steadfastly  rejected  as  an  in- 
convenience and  unnecessary  control,  if  not 
curtailment  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  and  bear  arms  guaranteed  in  the  Con- 
stitution; and 

Whereas  knowledge  that  a  home  is  likely 
to  have  one  or  more  guns  for  either  sport  or 
protection,  which  Is  a  deterrent  in  this  pe- 
riod of  alarming  crime  increase :  Now,  there - 
lore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assernbled  in  Portland. 
Oreg..  August  24-26,  1965,  That  it  is  opposed 
to  legislation  that  would  require  Federal 
registration  or  control  of  firearms;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  rec- 
ommend that  henceforth  those  desiring  to 
purchase  a  concealable  firearm  be  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  a  duly  authorized  local 
law  enforcement  officer." 


Resolation  No.  146 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  pennlssion  granted  I  Insert  Into 


Efficiency  for  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  If  we  could  just  all  live 
by  the  Golden  Rule,  we  would  hardlx 
need  so  many  regulations. 

We  do  live  under  the  law — God's  and 
man's — and  because  of  this,  the  more 
efficient  we  make  our  own  laws,  the 
better. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  which  praises  the  administia- 
tion's  reorganization  of  civil  rights  pro- 
grams. 

The  paper  points  out  that : 

Among  the  major  changes  is  the  transfer 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service  from 
the  Commerce  to  the  Justice  Department 
where  it  will  become  part  of  the  civil  rights 
enforcement  program,  as  it  should  be. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Efficiency  for 
Rights,"  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept.  29, 
1965] 
Efficienct  fob  Rights 
Though   the   adminlBtration's   reorganiza- 
tion of  CivU  rights  programs  can  be  viewed 
as  a  matter  of  improving  efficiency,  it  alto 
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Highwi  ly  BeantificatioD  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 
or 


ION.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tl^ursday.  October  7. 1965 

in  Committee  of   the  Whole 

the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 

the  bUl  (a  2084)  to  provide  for 

and  road  beautification 

aid   highway   systems. 


de>  Elopment 
F<  deral- 


Mr.  BE  IRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
very  diffli  ;ult  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing whicl  Is  put  before  us  today  by  pro- 
ponents 0  r  this  legislation  to  restrict  and 
In  many  s  reas  complete^  eliminate  high- 
way adve  Using.  Here  we  are,  as  a  Con- 
gress, do  ng  everything  to  build  up  in- 
dustry, k(  ep  the  economy  moving  ahead, 
and  to  re  luce  unemployment  and  yet  we 
are  here  considering  legislation  which 
if  passed  should  strike  at  the  heart  of  all 
of  our  eflf  <  (Tts  to  build  up  the  economy  be 
cause  it  iictually  sounds  the  deathknell 
for  thoiuuids  of  small  businesses 

My  dls  rlct  Is  an  area  very  much  de- 
pendent ipon  the  tourist  Industry  and 
therefore  has  a  special  Interest  in  this 
legislatioi  l  One  business  is  particularly 
illustrati\e  of  the  effect  that  this  bill 
would  hive  upon  my  district,  or  any 
other  district  which  is  engaged  in 
tourism. 

One  of  I  the  outstanding  examples  of 
business  success  from  effective  highway 
advertisirg  is  the  Wall  Drug  Store,  in 
Wall,  S.  1  )ak.  In  a  town  of  fewer  than 
1.000  peo?le,  a  drug  store  that  would 
normally  jmploy  probably  no  more  than 
1  or  2  pe  >ple  has  been  developed  into  a 
thriving  siterprise  that  today  employs 
122  peopli  during  tourist  season,  in  addi- 


tion to  the  management,  solely  because 
of  highway  advertising. 

For  25  years.  Wall  Drug  has  had  thou- 
sands of  highway  signs  cleverly  written, 
well  displayed,  causing  no  trafSc  hazard 
whatever,  but  doing  a  good,  serviceable 
job  of  advertising  the  WaU  Drug  Store. 
The  result  has  been  that  tourists  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  go  to  Wall  just 
to  visit  Wall  Drug. 

What  are  the  potential  effects  of  this 
legislation  on  a  business  such  as  Wall 
Drug?  If  this  antisign  legislation  is 
passed,  the  business  will  be  finished,  and 
every  business  in  the  city  of  WaU  will 
suffer.  When  this  bill  becomes  law.  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  owners  of  Wall 
Drug  to  advertise  their  business  and  for 
the  town  to  attract  the  traveling  public. 
But  the  welfare  and  employment  of  those 
directly  concerned  with  Wall  Drug  is 
only  part  of  the  total  effect  of  this 
legislation. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  business 
in  Wall  depends  upon  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. Last  year  alone  Wall  Drug  put  over 
$100,000  of  improvements  into  their  busi- 
ness providing  winter  construction  jobs 
for  18  skilled  personnel.  Small  towns 
of  similar  population  enjoying  business 
from  the  traveling  public  turn  in  at  least 
twice  as  much  revenue  to  the  State  as 
towns  depending  solely  on  farms  and 
ranch  revenue.  Wall  pays  between 
$80,000  and  $90,000  a  year  in  sales  tax 
to  our  State  treasurer. 

I  think  the  effects  of  this  legislation 
are  quite  obvious.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  set  up  nationwide  formula 
for  regulating  use  of  private  property  ad- 
jacent to  main  highways  and  call  upon 
the  States  to  conform  through  a  program 
which  either  rewards  for  conformance 
or  penalizes  for  nonconformance.  Local 
agencies  are  far  more  competent  to  de- 
cide what  is  necessary  in  line  with 
changes  which  occur  in  connection  with 
economic  development  and  growth  In  the 
area.  Change  occurs  too  rapidly  for  the 
Federal  Government  authorities  to  keep 
pace  with  those  in  each  and  every  locale 
across  the  country. 

Further,  Federal  control  of  advertis- 
ing or  any  other  industry  or  business  in 
the  various  States  and  municipalities  is 
completely  contrary  to  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  our  form  of  government.  The 
States  have  the  right  to  regulate  them- 
selves. 

Outdoor  advertising  promotes  com- 
merce, creating  business  for  both  large 
and  small  communities.  If  it  did  not, 
advertising  through  this  media  would 
not  account  for  $200  million  spent  annu- 
ally. 

The  tragedy  of  the  bill  Is  that  it  runs 
counter  to  our  every  effort  to  support 
and  aid  new  businesses.  It  means  busi- 
nesses will  have  to  close  If  highway  ad- 
vertising even  out  in  these  great  open 
expanses  of  the  West,  is  curtailed. 

This  is  the  great  difficulty  of  making 
one  law  to  apply  to  the  teeming  cities 
and  to  the  great  outdoor  expanses.  Out 
on  the  prairie  there  is  little  that  the  tour- 
ist sees  crossing  the  country.  Does  it  do 
any  harm  to  have  a  sign  saying  "598 
miles  to  Wall  Drug,"  and  another  5  miles 
away  saying  "593  miles  to  Wall  Drug"? 
Does  it  do  any  harm  to  tell  that  travel- 


ing public  that  they  can  get  free  lee 
water  or  other  comforts  at  Wall  Drug? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  one  exam- 
pie.  There  are  many  others  in  my  dis- 
trict which  face  ruination  under  thla 
blanket  legislation,  and  thousands  across 
the  Nation  who  will  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness meaning  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees who  will  be  thrown  onto  relief 
How  do  you  build  up  a  Nation  this  way? 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  highway  trust  fund  Is  to  as- 
sist the  States  In  building  adequate  high- 
ways, and  no  State  should  be  deprived 
of  this  assistance  so  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  nationwide  system  lor 
commerce  and  defense  needs,  by  reason 
of  not  being  able  to  qualify  as  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  an  extraneous  pro- 
gram. The  highway  users  of  all  the 
States  furnish  the  fimds  for  the  trust 
fund,  and  they  should  not  be  denied  par- 
ticipation in  any  portion  of  the  highway 
program  because  they  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port another  program  which  is  not  con- 
cerned with  highway  construction. 


Pulaski  Day,  October  11,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 11.  1779,  186  years  ago,  Count  Cas- 
imir  Pulaski  of  Poland  died  defending 
America — his  adopted  native  land. 

This  Polish  aristocrat  throughout  his 
short  life  of  31  years,  was  devoted  to  the 
calvary  branch  of  the  armed  services. 
Prom  his  birth  to  his  death,  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
cavalry. 

During  his  childhood,  Pulaski  observed 
the  group  of  men  who  defended  his  fa- 
ther's Polish  estate  from  invading  forces 
of  Turkey  and  Austria.  As  a  young 
man,  he  became  interested  in  the  efforts 
of  Charles,  son  of  the  Polish  king,  to  re- 
tain the  province  of  Courtland.  In  1768, 
he  joined  the  Confederation  of  Bar,  a 
group  composed  of  Polish  noblemen  ded- 
icated to  the  redemption  of  Poland. 
Leading  this  group,  Pulaski  vigorously 
traversed  Poland  performing  heroic 
feats.  He  further  carried  the  revolt  into 
Lithuania.  Prom  the  mountains  of  Gali- 
cia  in  the  winter  of  1769-70,  he  earned 
a  reputation  as  a  terror  to  the  Russians. 
Unfortunately  his  efforts  to  obtain  funds 
from  France  and  Turkey  for  the  Con- 
federation of  Bar  failed  and  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country  of  his  birth. 
He  escaped  into  Paris,  France. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  Paris  that 
he  met  Benjamin  Franklin.  Having 
read  of  America's  struggle  for  freedom. 
Count  Pulaski  was  most  anxious  to  come 
to  America  to  join  the  American  troops. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Franklin  wrote  a  letter 
of  Introduction  to  George  Washington  in 
Pulaski's  behalf  stating  his  own  high 
regard  of  the  count. 

Upon  Count  Piilaskl's  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, he  was  Introduced  to  George  Wash- 
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•nrfon  by  Lafayette.  General  Wa^hlng- 
S?was  very  much  Impressed  by  Count 
Silaski's  charm  and  heroic  background 
^^^fense  of  his  country's  liberty  against 
SiSia.  Austria  and  Prussia.  Washing- 
ton strongly  recommended  to  the  Con- 
fess that  Pulaski  be  commissioned  an 
American  Brigadier  General. 

After  Congress  concurred  with  Wash- 
ington's recommendaiton,  Pulaski  dls- 
toguished  himself  In  the  American  Rev- 
olution. In  September  of  1777.  he  vol- 
unteered in  the  battle  of  Brandywlne. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  In  this 
encounter.  Although  Pulaski  often 
erred  and  was  in  part  responsible  for 
several  military  disasters.  Congress,  sup- 
ported by  Washington,  permitted  him  to 
organize  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry 
to  be  established  In  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  cavalry  was  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can supplies  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.J.  How- 
ever, on  October  15,  the  British  slashed 
thls'legion  at  Egg  Harbor.  Pulaski  then 
commanded  the  cavalry  during  the  win- 
ter of  1777  at  Trenton  and  later  scouted 
for  supplies  for  oiu-  famishing  troops  at 
villey  Forge.  Indian  massacres  that 
followed  In  Cherry  Valley  restated  In 
Pulaski's  orders  to  report  for  Minlsink 
on  the  Delaware  River.  It  was  In  the 
idle  town  of  Minlsink  that  the  vigorous 
Count  became  restless  for  action  as  most 
energetic  leaders  do.  He  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Poland. 

On  February  2.  1779,  3  months  later, 
he  joined  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  In 
South  Carolina.  Arriving  in  Charles- 
town  on  May  8,  he  was  confronted  with 
the  approach  of  General  Provost  north- 
ward from  Savannah.  He  rushed  to  aid 
on  the  defense  but  was  decisively  re- 
pelled. 

During  this  summer,  Pulaski  had  high 
hopes  for  victory.  He  now  felt  he  could 
do  for  America  what  he  had  sought.  He 
had  devoted  soldiers  and  an  abimdance 
of  work.  Furthermore,  it  was  reported 
that  finally  Congress  was  to  resolve  to 
grant  his  requests. 

Pulaski  again  joined  General  Lincoln 
as  he  prepared  with  a  French  fleet  to  at- 
tack Savarmah.  On  October  9.  Pulaski, 
heading  his  cavalry,  charged  into  the 
enemy  lines  at  Savannah.  During  his 
gallant  charge,  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  Two  days  later  aboard  the 
ship  Wasp,  he  died.  The  surgeons  had 
been  imsuccessful  in  removing  the  fatal 
bullet. 

Today  we  commemorate  Count  Casi- 
mlr  Pulaski  whose  selfless  devotion  has 
become  a  symbol  of  liberty.    Indeed,  he 

was  a  man  of  honor  and  Integrity. 


for  Boenlc  development  and  road  beautlflo- 
tlon  of  tlie  Federal-aid  blgliway  ■yBtems. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California-  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  passage  of  8.  2084.  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965,  by 
this  House  early  this  morning  was  a  vic- 
tory for  those  who  seek  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  coimtry. 

It  was  a  legislative  triumph  for  the 
Congress  and  a  reflection  of  our  support 
of  the  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  pro- 
gram to  which  our  First  Lady,  Mrs.  John- 
son, has  devoted  her  time  and  energies. 
She  is  to  be  commended  for  the  leader- 
ship which  she  has  displayed  in  this  pro- 
gram to  retain  the  natural  beauties  of 
our  coimtry.  She  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  entire  Nation,  for  the  passage 
of  S.  2084  was  a  triumph  for  the  Nation. 


Two  Able  Public  Servante  Rewarded  by 
President 


Our  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Has 
Earned  the  Gratitude  of  the  Country 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or   CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  blU   (8.  2084)   to  provlda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TENNESSES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  emphasized 
on  several  occasions  that  the  «hief  cri- 
terion for  his  top  appointments  is  ability. 
Nothing  demonstrates  his  sincerity  bet- 
ter than  the  recent  appointment  of  Post- 
master General  Gronouskl  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland  and  the  elevation  of 
Larry  O'Brien  to  Postmaster  General. 

Both  are  able  men.  Both  were  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy.  They 
served  him  with  competence,  and  they 
continued  that  valuable  service  under 
President  Johnson.  The  President 
looked  to  them  when  he  had  Important 
positions  of  responsibility  to  flll. 

This  point  is  Incisively  made  In  the 
August  31  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  I 
ask  consent  to  Insert  this  editorial  tn 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Aug,   81. 
1965] 

Two  Able  Public  Servants  Rewarded  bt 

PBKSniEKT 

President  Johnson  selected  wisely  when  he 
named  John  Gronouskl  the  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland  and  placed  Mr.  Lawrence 
O'Brien  In  the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, succeeding  Mr.  Gronouskl. 

These  nominations  by  Mr.  Johnson  are  far 
more  than  political  rewards  to  political 
friends.  Both  Mr.  Gronouskl  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
are  able  men.  They  come  from  different 
sections  of  the  Nation— even  as  their  an- 
cestors came  to  America  from  different  parts 
of  the  world — and  they  come  from  different 
backgrounds.  But  each  In  his  own  way  rep- 
resents the  very  best  that  the  American  po- 
litical system  can  develop  and  offer  In  the 
way  of  public  servants. 

Mr.  Gronouskl — actually  It  Is  Dr.  Gronou- 
skl. by  virtue  of  a  Ph.  D.  earned  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin — Is  an  Intellectual  who 
was  a  college  professor  before  he  entered 
Government  service  at  the  State  level.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  picked  him  to  be  Postmaster 
General — the  last  Cabinet  appointment  he 
made  before  his  assassination. 

Ab  Poetmaster  General  he  waa  a  candid 


critic  of  the  bureaucracy  In  his  department, 
once  commenting  that  he  waa  sxirprlaed  that 
he  ever  got  a  letter  maUed  to  him.  He 
worked  to  shake  his  department  out  of  Ita 
lethargy — and  to  some  degree  he  waa  buc- 
cessful.  _,„ 

His  name,  his  candor,  and  his  strong  wiu 
wlU  make  bini  an  effective  voice  for  hla  na- 
tion In  the  country  from  which  his  grand- 
father  inunlgrated  to  America. 

Mr,  O'Brien's  life  has  always  been  Involved 
In  the  world  of  politics  and  pubUc  relations. 
As  a  child  he  worked  with  his  father,  an 
Irish  hotelkeeper  In  Boston,  In  ward  politics. 
In  1950  Mr.  O'Brien  saw  a  flash  of  great 
promise  In  a  young  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts.  He  selected  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  dedicated  all  his  efforts  to  helping  make 
him  the  President.  He  was  with  Mr.  Kennedy 
all  the  way — even  to  the  end  at  Dallas. 

After  President  Kennedy  was  elected  In 
1960  Mr.  O'Brien  reportedly  had  hoped  he 
would  be  Postmaster  General.  But  the  Presi- 
dent needed  his  talenU  elsewhere— in  the 
area  of  legislation.  And  so  Mr.  O'Brien  went 
to  work  on  the  White  House  staff,  striv- 
ing to  push  through  a  sometimes  stubborn 
Congress,  the  New  Frontier  program. 

He  worked  dUigently — even  courageously. 
His  job  was  never  easy.  Much  of  the  pro- 
gram came  into  law  after  Mr.  Kennedy's 
death. 

President  Johnson — who  has  a  teUlng  way 
with  Congress— graciously  paid  great  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  O'Brien  for  his  work  In  getting 
the  Kennedy -Johnson  legislative  program 
enacted. 

Neither  of  the  two  new  appointees  was 
originally  a  "Johnson  man."  Neither  came 
to  Washington  to  serve  the  man  from  Texas. 
But  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  the  White 
House  both  demonstrated  loyalty  to  hla  ad- 
ministration. They  put  their  best  talente  to 
work  to  help  make  Mr.  Johnson's  Presidency 
a  success. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  both 
would  have  continued  to  serve  In  xhelr  jobe — 
or  woxild  have  vacated  their  Jobs  If  Mr. 
Johnson  had  desired  It.  The  President  has 
promoted  them.  And  even  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  administrations  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  fault  with  these  appointments 
which  show  politics  to  be.  not  a  dirty  busi- 
ness but  a  most  worthwhUe  business  because 
it  offers  able  men  the  opportunity  to  give 
high  service  to  their  country. 


Ban  Aid  and  Other  Benefits  to  Nations 
Doing  Bnsiness-as-Usual  Witli  North 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
Just  a  week  ago  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives considered  the  conference 
report  on  the  1966  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ations bill.  You  will  recall  at  the  time  I 
offered  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
conference  with  instructions  that  the 
House  Insist  on  Its  strong  language  pro- 
hlblthig  the  giving  of  aid  to  any  nation 
which  engages  In  the  shipment  of  stra- 
tegic materials  to  North  Vietnam.  It 
was  disappointing  to  me  to  see  this  mo- 
tion defeated  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
only  10  votes. 

In  reading  the  committee  report  on 
HR.  11135,  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
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which  soon  will  be  debated  in  the 

lote  that  a  siwinftT  amendment 
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servicemen   are   each   day 

lives  in  behalf  of  freedom 

Asia.    The  casualty  lists  are 

TTie  very  least  we  can  do  for 

forces  In  Vietnam  is  dem- 

confidence  and  support  for 

aeaningful  legislative  actions 

the  American  commitment 

''  letnam. 

we  explain  a  10-vote  rejection 

aid  to  nations  doing  business 

Vietnam   to  the  wounded 

survivors  of  the  1st  Infan- 

squad  which  recently  suf- 

loss  of  all  its  members  on  a 

he  combat  zone? 

we  explain  the  refusal  of  the 

Ko   write   strong   prohibitions 

legislation  to  the  parents, 

children  of  the  more  than 

now  in  Vietnam? 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks 

:oBO,  I  Include  the  following 

published  Iq  the  Wichita, 

on  October  5. 1965.  which 

illustrates  the  nature  and  serl- 
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IfUey,  Kans..  lost  every  member  of 

patrol  In  the  Jimgle  16  mUes 

Saigon  today,  a  military  spokes- 


at  the  patrcd  were  killed  or 

Vletcong  guerrillas.     A  squad 

ibout  13  members. 

Red  One"  also  was  In  action  to- 

zone  D,  30  miles  north  of 


from  Phtioe  Vinh  village  said 
of  the  1st  Division  was  carry- 
sweep  of  the  zone  but  so  far 
light  contact  with  the  enemy, 
sulfered  a  few  minor  frag- 


Vletc^ng  battalions  (up  to  1,200  men) 
in  the  area. 

two  American  pUmes  were 

pilot  was  presumably  killed. 

planes  was  hit  by  ground  flre 

over   North  Vietnam.     The 

In  South  Vietnam  tar  un- 


ac  Ion, 
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from  Otiam  blasted  "war 
today  in  a  predawn  raid  aimed 
tunnel  headquarten  of  the  Vlet- 
northwest  o(  Saigon. 


Farther  north,  in  the  Qui  Nhon  area,  guer- 
rUla  forces  were  reported  using  children  as 
shields  against  American  air  raids,  then 
shooting  the  children.  The  atrocity  was  wit- 
nessed by  MaJ.  B.  H.  Mann,  a  Marine  Corps 
helicopter  pUot. 

The  ambushed  patrol  of  the  U.S.  Army's 
1st  Infantry  Division  was  attacked  as  It  was 
returning  from  a  nighttime  search -and -kUl 
mission  In  the  Blen  Hoa  area  shortly  before 
sunrise.  Another  American  patrol  In  the 
area  heard  the  sound  of  battle  and  tried  to 
work  its  way  through  Jungle  to  help  repulse 
the  guerrillas. 

But  the  Vletcong  had  fled  by  the  time  the 
patrol  arrived.  American  casualties  were 
described  as  "heavy."  Two  Vietcong  bodies 
were  found. 

Mann  said  he  saw  18  people  getting  Into 
a  boat  at  the  water's  edge.  As  It  started 
across  the  river,  Mann  said  he  saw  children 
In  the  group  and  radioed  the  air  controller 
not  to  order  strafing  runs  on  the  boat. 

"The  men  sat  In  the  boat  and  held  the 
children  as  two  persons  poled  the  boat," 
Mann  said.  "As  they  approached  the  other 
shore,  the  men  stood  up  and  threw  the  chil- 
dren into  the  water  and  ran  ashore. 

"As  socoi  as  the  men  had  cleared  the 
area,  persons  on  the  peninsula  opened  fire 
on  the  children.  Several  were  hit  and  at 
least  one  i^peared  to  be  dead. 

"I  circled  to  investigate  the  firing  and  the 
Vletcong  opened  flre  at  me  and  hit  the  fuel 
tank,  forcing  me  to  make  an  emergency 
landing." 

At  Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia,  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  of  South  Vietnam,  said 
Communists  are  "gradually  losing  what  pop- 
ular support  they  had"  In  his  country. 

He  said  recent  estimates  of  refugees  from 
Communist  zones  and  defectors  from  Viet- 
cong ranks  have  proven  this. 

His  government.  Ky  said,  "has  begun  to 
create  hope"  and  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  "now  beginning  to  think  of  certain 
victory." 

U.S.  military  officials  said  American  mili- 
tary persotmel  in  South  Vietnam  totaled 
131,700  as  of  September  30.  They  said  this 
Included  75,600  Army.  5,830  Navy.  36.900  Ma- 
rines, 13,100  Air  Force,  and  270  Coast  Guard. 

There  has  been  speculation  here  continu- 
ing buildup  of  American  strength  may  go  as 
high  as  200,000  men  by  year's  end. 


The  Real  Alabama— Part  LXXIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

i  or  aIaAbama 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  Alabama's  forest  products  in- 
dustry is  awakening  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation.  With  the  help  of 
extensive  research  and  the  energy  and 
immaglnatlon  of  Alabama's  people,  the 
industry  Is  expanding  until  now  It  Is  the 
State's  second  largest  dollar  producer. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  article 
summarizing  that  expansion: 

Based  on  d<dlar  value  of  products,  forest 
products  is  the  second  largest  Industry  in 
Alabama,  now  bring  jobs  to  more  than 
100.000  people  In  the  State. 

Approximately  half  the  $406  million  of  new 
and  expanded  ind\2stry  announced  in  the 
State  last  year,  including  pulp  and  paper- 
mllls.  was  In  the  forest-related  industry. 

There  are  about  650  sawmills  active  in  the 
State,  cutting  timber  for  use  in  the  lumber 


Industry,  for  home  building  and  general  con 
struction.    In  1962  alone,  the  State's  sawloJ 
harvest  exceeded  a  billion  board  feet. 

A  new  and  highly  profitable  market  tuu 
been  created  for  plant  residues,  formerlr 
considered  simple  waste.  More  than  120  saw- 
mills in  the  State  now  convert  slabs  and 
edgings,  mostly  pine,  Into  high-quality  chlM 
for  sale  to  pulpmlUs.  One  In  every  six  cords 
of  pine  pulpwood  produced  in  Alabama  now 
comes  from  chips. 

Now  standing  at  34  but  on  the  rise,  veneer 
plants  in  Alabama  draw  the  greater  part  ot 
their  raw  material  from  hardwood.  Most  oJ 
that,  In  turn,  is  used  for  containers  of  varloua 
kinds.  Veneer  log  production  has  gone  be- 
yond 1  million  board  feet  and  a  sizable  por- 
tion  of  that  has  been  shipped  outside  the 
State.  Gums  and  yellow  poplar  are  the  lead- 
ing species. 

As  the  top-ranking  producer  of  pine  poles 
and  piling  in  the  South,  this  phase  of  the 
industry  offers  residual  benefits  to  other  en- 
terprises. In  recent  years,  pines  cut  for  this 
purpose  have  soared  to  the  850,000  level, 
about  half  of  which  are  shipped  to  wood- 
preserving  plants  for  treatment.  There  are 
25  of  those  plants  operating  today. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  newcomers  to  the 
forest  products  industry  is  the  bright  future 
predicted  for  plywood  made  from  Southern 
pine.  Much  research  has  been  done  in  this 
field,  and  a  strong  and  payroU-produclng 
breakthrough  is  near.  Scotch  Lumber,  a 
veteran  enterprise  on  tlie  Alabama  scene,  has 
ah-eady  stepped  out  front  with  a  $1  mlUlon 
facility  In  southwest  Alabama. 

Fortunately,  expanding  forest  management 
practices  have  assured  continued  abundance 
of  the  green  gold  that  blankets  the  State. 


Uganda  Celebrates  3  Years'  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  iciCHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow will  mark  3  years  of  independ- 
ence for  the  people  of  Uganda.  Al- 
though they  are  still  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Uganda  was 
granted  full  internal  self-government  on 
March  1,  1962,  and  became  Independent 
on  October  9, 1962.    ^ 

The  economy  of  Uganda  is  still  heavily 
dependent  upon  exporting  agricxiltural 
products,  but  increased  attention  is  being 
given  to  exploiting  sources  of  outside  as- 
sistance. A  step  In  this  direction  was 
the  award  of  a  loan  by  the  World  Bank 
for  electricity  development.  A  5-year  de- 
velopment plan,  based  largely  on  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Bank,  was 
started  in  1962. 

The  United  States  is  encouraging  the 
Government  of  Uganda  in  a  program  to 
increase  agricultural  production  and  to 
make  use  of  the  limited  mineral  resources 
of  the  country.  We  also  have  an  AID 
program  providing  educational  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratiilaUons  and  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Uganda;  to  their 
President,  Sir  Edward  Frederick  Mufesa 
U;  and  to  their  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Solomon  Bayo  Asea. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per^ 
forming  Arts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8. 1965 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Mem- 
ber has  recently  Introduced  legislation 
to  change  the  site  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
from  the  Potomac  River  location  chosen 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  Congress. 

This  legislation  has  stimulated  a  little 
flutter  of  statements  by  opponents  of 
the  Potomac  site  which  are  in  many  in- 
stances factually  incorrect  and  extreme- 
ly misleading. 

Regrettably,  some  of  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  performing  arts  could  be  misled  and 
disturbed  by  rumors  and  distortions. 

DELAT  COTTU)  BE  rATAI. 


At  a  time  when  all  the  land  needed 
for  the  Center  has  been  acquired  on  the 
river  site,  when  the  site  has  been  long 
since  formally  dedicated,  when  demoli- 
tion has  begun,  when  the  plans  for  the 
building  are  practically  complete,  and 
when  the  general  construction  contract 
is  soon  to  be  awarded,  I  am  simply  at  a 
loss  to  imderstand  how  a  question  of  re- 
locating the  Kennedy  Center  now  could 
be  raised  or  seriously  considered. 

The  only  conceivable  result  of  again 
raising  the  long-settled  question  at  this 
late  date  would  be  confusing  and  hard 
feelings,  where  none  should  exist.  The 
Member  who  has  raised  the  question  has 
been  heard  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Almost  2  years  ago,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  considered  this  mat- 
ter in  detail  and  reaffirmed  its  earlier 
decision  in  favor  of  the  present  site. 
The  Member  who  continues  to  oppose 
the  Cultural  Center  locaton  has  been 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  fully 
and  repeatedly,  on  this  question.  His 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  indicates  some  concern  with 
protecting  the  Watergate  Inn.  This 
property  has  now  been  condemned  and 
Is  owned  by  the  UJ5.  Government.  Re- 
gardless of  the  basis  of  the  member's 
position,  he  has  made  it  clear  on  several 
occasions,  and  it  has  been  fully  and  am- 
ply considered. 

And  this  position  has  been  rejected 
repeatedly.  How  often  can  a  Member 
wish  reconsideration  of  an  action  of 
this  House?  The  site  has  been  before 
the  Congress  on  four  occasions,  the  most 
recent  last  year,  since  it  was  originally 
accepted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
It  has  been  approved  by  three  Presi- 
dents. It  was  dedicated  by  President 
Johnson  on  December  2,  1964,  in  a  mov- 
ing speech  which  called  the  location 
"most  beautifiil."  This  speech  was  in- 
serted into  the  Record  last  week  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  Board  <tf 
Trustees,  Senator  Saltonstaix. 


I  am  ronlnded  of  a  poem  which  I  read 
many  years  ago.    Tm  not  certain  of  the 
author,  though  It  could  have  been  Kli>- 
ling.    It  is,  I  think,  apropo: 
They  peck  out,  dissect,  and  extrude  to  tbe 

mind 
■me  flaccid  tissues  of  long  dead  Issvies, 
Offensive  to  Ood  and  manlrlnd. 
Like  vultures  over  an  ox 
That  the  army  has  left  behind. 

If  the  Center  \s  built,  without  delay, 
where  It  is  presently  planned,  we  know 
that  It  will  be  a  reality."  If  it  is  subjected 
to  delays  and  reconsiderations,  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  it  wHl  ever  be 
built.  We  have  been  too  long  a  deprived 
capital  city,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  ade- 
quate f aciUtles  for  the  performing  arts. 
The  Congress  recognized  this  fact  when 
it  authorized  the  Center.  Further  delay 
would  be  not  only  ridiculous  but  inde- 
fensible. 

Por  example,  very  soon  the  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  is  to  perform  in  the  Coliseum, 
which  experts  say  Is  perhaps  as  poorly 
suited  for  ballet  as  a  place  could  be.  But 
more  delay  is  asked,  to  select  another 
site,  to  redesign  the  building,  to  acquire 
more  land,  to  raise  more  money.  In 
short,  we  are  being  asked  to  retrace  the 
st^)s  taken  for  the  last  7  years  which 
finally  have  brought  us  within  sight  of 
the  goal. 

If  another  site  were  chosen,  what 
then?  After  land  had  been  acquired,  a 
building  designed,  funds  raised,  and 
ground  broken,  suppose  another  site  then 
might  be  proposed.  We  would  be  asked 
to  change  again,  to  reconsider. 

If  we  did  not  proceed  with  present 
plans,  it  would  be  most  doubtful  that  the 
Nation's  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
nedy would  ever  be  built  in  the  form  of  a 
center  for  performing  arts.  Delay  after 
delay  would  kill  the  project,  if  it  were 
not  studied  to  death  under  the  pretext  of 
selecting  another  site. 

Can  the  Center's  critics  ever  be  per- 
manently satisfied,  or  would  the  Con- 
gress be  perpetually  reconsidering?  Just 
as  we  never  can  expect  unanimity  on  any 
site,  we  never  can  expect  unanimity  on 
the  architectural  design.  The  people  le- 
gally charged  with  the  responsibility 
have  to  make  a  decision  and  then  stick 
with  that  decision,  just  as  in  any  under- 
taking imder  the  sun  that  ever  finds  fru- 
ition in  reality. 


better  In  the  redesigning  that  would  be 
necessitated  by  a  change  of  location? 
We  have  no  such  assurance,  nor  do  we 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  new 
design  would  not  be  then  bombarded 
by  still  other  architects  and  critics,  and 
that  the  same  bickering  would  not  be  re- 
peated. In  fact,  we  have  ample  reason 
to  believe  that  precisely  this  would  hap- 
pen, ad  Infinitum  and  ad  nauseum. 

Truly,  I  believe  that,  if  our  modem 
architectural  critics  had  been  present 
when  Moses  came  down  from  Mount 
Sinai  with  the  sacred  tablets  of  stone, 
they  would  have  found  something  In 
them  to  criticize.  Indeed,  they  might 
have  demanded  that  they  be  redone. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Center,  a  member 
of  the  board  that  selected  Edward  D. 
Stone  as  architect  and  approved  his  de- 
sign. Critics,  apart  from  their  esthetic 
taste,  have  argued  that  the  building  does 
not  furnish  enough  facilities.  In  actual- 
ity, the  Center  will  ingeniously  and  ar- 
tistically furnish  under  one  roof,  a  va- 
riety of  facilities:  for  grand  operat,  mu- 
sical comedy,  ballet,  for  musical  per- 
formances from  the  full  symphony  to  the 
solo  recital,  for  plays,  motion  pictures, 
and  even  for  small  experimental  pro- 
duction uses. 

ACCESSIBIIJTT 


DESIGK   OUnCISMS 

A  group  of  architects  has  criticized 
Edward  D,  Stone's  design  for  the  Ken- 
oiedy  Center.  We  remember  the  an- 
guished cries  from  some  of  that  frater- 
nity when  we  extended  the  East  Front 
of  the  Capitol  when  we  built  the  new 
Senate  Office  Building,  when  we  con- 
structed the  Raybum  Building.  If  we 
had  stopped  each  time  some  self-styled 
and  self-appointed  critic  had  disagreed, 
nothing  would  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  decade. 

Are  these  critics  the  same  ones  who 
proposed  to  surround  the  historic  Octo- 
gon  House  with  a  modem  office  building? 
Do  they  feel  that  the  Potomac  will  be 
made  more  beautiful  by  the  massive 
apartment  houses  of  Watergate  Town 
than  by  the  Kennedy  Center?  What  as- 
surance do  we  have  that  they  could  do 


Opponents  argue  that  the  Center  will 
be  inaccessible.  My  recollection  as  a 
trustee  was  that  the  plans  for  the  Center 
provided  more  than  adequate  access  to 
the  river  site.  My  recollection  Is  com- 
pletely verified  by  information  furnished 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. I  am  informed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  accessibility  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter was  among  the  issues  considered  by 
the  special  task  force  appointed  by  the 
NCPC  and  by  the  Commission  Itself. 

Disregarding  the  catchlness  of  the 
slogan  which  had  been  used  to  charac- 
terize the  road  network  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  Center,  the  task  force,  the 
Federal  Projects  Committee  of  NCPC 
which  was  chaired  by  the  dlstlngiilshed 
architect,  Paul  Thiry,  and  the  NCPC  it- 
self found  that  the  Center  had  adequate 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  accessibility. 
Where  the  task  force  had  criticisms  of 
the  original  design,  the  plans  were, 
changed  to  accommodate  design  to  the 
criticisms,  with  the  following  results: 

At  the  north  end  of  the  building,  the 
garage  exits  will  be  used  also  as  en- 
trances making  it  possible  to  enter  the 
garage  directly  from  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for 
all  traffic  to  cross  the  Plaza.  This  makes 
the  Plaza  a  more  attractive  place  for  the 
discharge  of  patrons  at  the  building  en- 
trances. 

Also  at  the  north  end  of  the  building 
it  is  possible  to  make  an  entrance  to  the 
lower  level  of  the  garage  directly  off  Rock 
Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway.  Such  an 
entrance  Is  directly  complementary  to 
the  exit  which  is  provided  there.  Traffic 
destined  to  the  Center  from  the  north  via 
the  parkway  can  make  a  direct  entrance 
into  the  Center. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  garage  it  is 
possible  to  enter  directly  frwn  the  park- 
way. This  «itrance  is  also  operated  as 
an  exit,  thereby  giving  direct  access  out 
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who  arrive  by  bus,  a 
cj>vered  unloading  area  is  pro- 
plaza  entrance.    It  Is  not 
to  predict  that  the  genera- 
f  or  bus  transportation  by 
will  result  in  fully  adequate 
to  it.   D.C.  Transit  has  always 
willing  to  service  profitable 
r^ular  routes,  special  bus  serv- 
minibus,  as  required. 
loc4tlon  of  a  subway  stop  in  the 
the  Center  has  not  been  as 
( etermlned  as  have  the  loca- 
In  the  downtown  area, 
service  to  the  Center  will 
av4llable  for  2  or  3  years  after 
of  the  Center  under  pres- 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
of  the  subway  will  ignore 
facility  such  as  the  Center, 
s  to  be  expected  that  subway 
take  due  consideration  of  its 
the  Center,  regardless  of  the 
the  Center. 


PZDESTKIAir  ACCKSS 

Pedestriin  access  to  the  Center  will  be 
superior  tc  pedestrian  access  to  the  un- 
improved Center  site  as  regards  safety, 
and  almost  all  existing  pedestrian  routes 
will  be  pre  erved.  Pedestrian  safety  will 
be  lncreas<  d  and  routes  which  presently 
do  not  exijt  will  be  opened  up  by  the 
constructic  i  of  pedestrian  overpasses. 

Apart  ficMn  pedestrians  coming  di- 
rectly froii  the  Wateivate  Town  and 
directly  to  the  Plaza  along  New  Hamp- 
shire Aveiue,  it  is  not  really  known 
whether  pedestrian  attendance  at  per- 
wlll  be  truly  significant  in 
Nevertheless,   ample   pedes- 


formances 

numbers.  ^__    ^ 

trian  waUds  are  provided  from 'other 
routes  in  a  itldpation  of  daytime  tourist 
visits.  Pec  estrlan  access  from  all  quar- 
ters is  bott]  more  direct  and  vastly  more 
safe  than  p  idestrian  access  to  the  Jeffer- 
son Memoilal  or  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
My  concl  islon  Is  that  the  Potomac  site 
is  more  ace  isslble  to  most  ot  the  District 


of  Columbia  and  to  suburban  Maryland 
and  Virginia  than  would  be  the  location 
which  has  been  proposed  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  The  task  force  also  did 
a  complete  analysis  of  unloading  from 
all  types  of  vehicles:  private  cars,  taxis, 
and  buses,  and  concluded  that  unloading 
capacity  is  more  than  adequate  to  serve 
the  peak  demand. 

LOCATION  AND   PRICES 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  also  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nonsense  in  the 
press  about  the  prospective  price  of  per- 
formances at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Let 
me  say  first  of  all  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tion whatsoever  between  the  site  of  the 
Center  and  the  price  of  performances. 
Senator  Clark  has  demonstrated  that 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  site  would  be  considerably 
greater  than  building  on  the  river  site. 
This  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
prices  would  have  to  be  higher  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  than  on  the  river,  as  a 
simple  matter  of  economics. 

I  know  as  a  trustee  that  there  has  been 
consideration  of  the  use  of  Center  facili- 
ties by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
educational  and  public  service  programs. 
Such  programs  would  undoubtedly  be 
free.  The  program  committee,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  has  fully  in 
mind  the  obligation  to  make  programs 
available  at  moderate  prices  or  free. 

For  example,  the  Kennedy  Center  and 
the  Lincoln  Center  recently  sponsored 
an  International  University  Choral  Fes- 
tival at  the  National  Cathedral,  and  at 
least  half  the  audience  only  paid  $2.  The 
National  Opera  Company,  a  joint  venture 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera,  will  play  in  large  cities  and 
small  towns  and  on  college  campuses 
during  the  coming  year,  at  moderate 
prices  which  will  result  in  a  deficit  in 
many  places.  This  deficit  wUl  be  ab- 
sorbed to  make  this  public  service  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Mr. 
Roger  Stevens,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
country  on  all  phases  of  the  performing 
arts.  He  has  made  it  clear  on  many 
occasions  that  the  facilities  at  the  Cen- 
ter will  be  the  finest  in  this  country  for 
both  the  artist  and  the  audience  and  the 
presentations  will  not  be  made  at  Broad- 
way prices. 

We  have  In  mind  an  endowment  pro- 
gram to  help  students,  children,  vet- 
erans, and  the  handicapped. 

People  who  are  ignorant  of  the  plans 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  to  live  up  to  its 
obligation,  required  by  law,  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  performing  arts,  are  in  no 
position  to  criticize  these  plans.  Still 
less  Is  it  possible  to  relate  the  location  to 
a  program  which  Is  still  In  the  process  of 
formulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  Is  there  no  sub- 
stance in  the  argiunents  advanced 
against  the  river  site.  When  they  are 
dissipated  like  the  morning  fog  they  re- 
semble, we  are  left  with  the  hard,  prac- 
tical, crystal-clear  facts  that  the  river 
site  is  the  best  site  available,  that  it  is 
the  site  which  has  been  chosen,  and  that 


it  is  the  site  upon  which  the  Center  la 
being  built  now. 

This  was   the  conclusion   of  WTOP 
radio    and    television    in    an    editorial 
broadcast  on  September  26  and  27. 
New  Cultural  Center 

There's  something  about  Washington  for 
almost  everyone  to  dislike,  and  still  it's  an 
inspiring  and  wonderful  city.  The  Treasury 
Building  sits  where  it  does  In  Interruption 
of  the  White  House-to-Capltal  vista  because 
an  irritated,  temper-ridden  President  An- 
drew Jackson  tired  of  argument  and  said 
put  it  there. 

The  Pentagon  has  been  reviled  as  an  ar- 
chitectural monstrosity,  and  lately  the  third 
House  Office  Building  has  been  lumped  into 
the  same  category.  But  they  serve  their  pur- 
poses somehow  and  for  every  target,  of 
course,  there  is  a  defender.  We  would  like 
to  step  Into  that  role  with  respect  to  the 
new  cultural  center. 

This  outstanding  prospective  memorial  to 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  intense  Interest 
in  the  arts  Is  to  be  built  beside  the  Potomac 
near  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge.  Critics 
of  the  plan  with  considerable  reason  have 
called  attention  to  shortcomings  In  the  site- 
away  from  the  center  of  town,  cramped  for 
potential  parking  space,  unsuitable  as  a  ter- 
minal point  for  auto  travel,  and  too  far  from 
anywhere  to  walk.  The  critics,  their  ranks 
newly  enlarged  by  an  Informal  group  of 
close  to  four-score  distinguished  Washtng- 
tonlans,  would  like  the  project  delayed,  re- 
studied,  and  presiunably  moved  In  whole  or 
in  pieces  to  the  central  city  to  enhance  the 
Pennsylvania  area  and  downtown  redevelop- 
ment plans.  Somthlng  might  be  gained  from 
this,  but  something  far  more,  we  believe, 
would  be  lost.  What  would  be  lost  in  our 
Judgment,  would  be  the  cultiu-al  center  it- 
self. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  trying  to  push 
the  project  through  Congress  now  in  some 
other  form  could  meet  with  any  immediate 
success.  Such  an  effort  might  result  in 
scrapping  the  whole  thing.  Faults  now  for- 
seen  can  be  resolved  at  least  in  part.  We 
have  the  money,  we  have  the-  site,  we  have 
the  go-ahead.  The  thing  to  do  now  ia  build 
It  and  enjoy  It — aa  one  more  new  contribu- 
tion to  an  inspiring  and  wonderful  city- 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial,  Prank  Wilson 
speaking  for  WTOP. 
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Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  19$5 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
aruiual  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia 
August  22-25,  the  Soil  Conservation  So- 
ciety of  America  bestowed  its  highest 
honor  on  a  distinguished  Tennessean 
when  it  awarded  the  degree  of  fellow 
to  Joseph  Ralph  Sasser,  of  Tennessee. 
This  degree  was  given  in  "recognition 
of  his  exceptionally  outstanding  achieve- 
ment and  leadership  in  the  field  of  soil 
and  water  conservation."  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Society  of  America  was 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett,  who  is  known  as  the  father  of 
soil  conservation  in  America. 

This  society's  monbership  is  made  up 
of  dedicated  professional  conservation- 


,,*_-  in  America  and  throughout  the  free 
world  Within  the  ranks  of  this  notable 
luiiety  are  many  of  the  world's  recog- 
nSed  leaders  in  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  all  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  society  for  its 
noble  work  and  its  professional  excel- 
lence in  promoting  the  science  and  art 
of  good  land  use. 

To  be  singled  out  by  one's  peers  for  ex- 
ceotional  achievement,  and  public  rec- 
ognized by  an  award  that  is  international 
m  scope,  is  indeed  a  high  honor.  In 
Tennessee  we  are  all  proud  of  Ralph  Sas- 
ser This  award  did  not  come  as  a  com- 
niete  surprise  to  us  for  we  have  long 
known  of  his  devotion  to  duty  and  the 
continuous  exceUent  leadership  he  has 
elven  over  the  years,  to  the  soil  conserva- 
tion work  in  our  State.  He  has  served 
as  State  conservationist  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  Tennessee  since  1952. 
He  rose  from  the  lowest  field  rank  in 
this  agency  to  its  highest  position  in  the 

State. 

He  served  valiantly  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  in  the  famed  1st  Marine  Division 
in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  U.  He 
returned  after  the  war  and  moved  up  the 
professional  ladder  through  energetic 
actions,  diligence,  and  devotion  to  en- 
lightened public  service  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  conservation  and  de- 
velopment. He  is  an  exceedingly  able 
public  service  career  administrator  and 
leads  a  highly  competent,  industrious 
corps  of  professional  conservationists  in 
the  Sou  Consei-vation  Service  in  Tennes- 

S6C* 

Ralph  Sasser  is  a  native  of  Tipton 
County,  Tenn.,  a  county  located  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 

I  first  met  Ralph  Sasser  In  1940  when 
he  became  the  first  SCS  work  unit  con- 
servationist in  the  Reelfoot  Creek  Soil 
Conservation  District  in  my  home 
county  of  Obion.  I  have  followed  his 
career  in  the  public  service  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  it  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing to  me,  personally,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived this  honor. 

I  am  happy  to  list  here  the  official 
citation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society 
of  America  in  supporting  its  decision  to 
bestow  upon  Joseph  Ralph  Sasser  the 
degree  of  fellow  at  its  convention 
recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Joseph  R.  Sasser,  Nashville,  Tenn..  State 
conservationist,  Soil  Conservation  Service.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  with 
a  B.S.  degree  In  agriciUture,  Sasser  taught 
vocational  agriculture  briefly  before  Joining 
the  SoU  Conservation  Service'  In  1935.  He 
received  a  Llttauer  Foundation  Fellowship  for 
graduate  study  at  Harvard  University  and 
that  Institution  conferred  upon  him  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  public  administration.  He 
served  as  assistant  State  conservationist  in 
Florida  before  accepting  his  present  assign- 
ment m  1959.  A  leader  In  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  in  Tennessee,  he  served  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Tennessee  Legislative  Com- 
mittee in  drafting  the  Tennessee  Watershed 
Act  and  In  creating  the  Tennessee  Water  Re- 
sources Division.  In  1958.  he  received  a 
President's  citation  for  his  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  annual  meeting  program  commit- 
tee ot  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America.  He  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Journal  of  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation. 


Cooperation  Alone  the  Colormdo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALOOUflA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  a  very  significant 
development  in  the  national  water  crisis 
which  has  caused  so  much  concern  to 
so  many  Members  of  this  body.  I  re- 
fer to  the  tremendous  efforts  being  ex- 
erted by  representatives  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  to  bring  about  a 
seven-State  j^reement  on  a  common  so- 
lution to  their  water  problems. 

The  consensus  agreement  recently 
drafted  by  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  representatives  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  hopeful  that  all  the 
other  States  involved  will  take  similar 
action  and  thus  give  concrete  form  to 
the  first  basin  cooperation  in  more  than 
40  years. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
text  of  the  statements  signifying  Cali- 
fornia's support  of  the  agreement,  as 
well  as  a  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial,  of 
September  29,  1965,  saluting  the  accord: 
Resolution  of  Colorado  Rivee  Board  or 
California,  September  23.  1965 
The  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
has  considered  the  draft  of  a  bill  "to  author- 
ize the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project," 
dated  September  20,  1965.  This  has  been 
drafted  by  representatives  of  the  upper  and 
lower  basin  States. 

The  bin  incorporates  the  features  of  leg- 
islation   previously    recommended    by    the 
Colorado  River  Board  and  Introduced  by  the 
California  and  Arizona  delegations.     These 
Include    the    authorization   of   the   Central 
Arizona  project,  but  subject  to  priorities  to 
protect  existing  projects  in  California  to  the 
extent  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  annually  until 
at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet  annually  Is  Im- 
ported Into  Colorado.    This  Is  the  additional 
water  required  to  prevent  shortages  In  the 
7.5    million    acre-feet   which   the    Supreme 
Court  apportioned  among  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia,   and    Nevada.      The    blU    Instructs    the 
Secretary  to  Investigate  sources  from  which 
this  and  additional  qtiantltles  of  water  can 
be  imported  Into  the  Colorado  to  meet  the 
expected  shortages  In  both  the  upper  and 
lower  basins.     It  telte  him  to  do  so  from 
areas  for  surplus  from  which  the  water  can 
be  Imported  without  Injury  to  any  area  of 
origin.    The  bill  properly  treats  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  as  a  national  obligation  and 
relieves  both  the  upper  and  lower  basin  from 
that  burden  and  from  the  cost  of  importing 
water  to  make  good  the  shortage  which  tbe 
treaty  occasions.     It  creates  a  development 
fund,  from  power  revenues,  to  help  finance 
importations. 

The  compromise  bill  adds  certain  other 
features  not  contained  in  the  eaiiier  bills. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  tc  devise  adequate 
criteria  for  operation  of  the  reservoirs  at 
Hoover  Dam  and  at  Olen  Canyon  Dam,  in 
order  to  minimize  causes  of  friction  between 
the  upper  and  lower  bcutin.  It  authorizes 
the  construction  of  certain  new  projects  In 
the  upper  basin,  but  makes  thla  authoriza- 
tion. In  most  cases,  conditional  on  the  Sec- 
retary's making  a  flndlng  ot  their  feasibility. 
This  includes  the  necessity  of  a  flndlng  ot 


sn  adequate  supply  for  these  new  projects. 
The  compromise  bUl  strengthens  the  protec- 
tion of  area*  of  origin.  This  benefits  Cali- 
fornia aa  a  potential  area  of  origin,  as  well 
••  the  Columbia  Basin  States. 

The  bUl  In  aU  these  provisions  thus  rec- 
ognizee that  the  fuU  development  of  both 
the  upper  and  lower  bttelns  is  dependent 
upon  the  importation  of  large  quantiUes  of 
water,  but  that  this  must  be  done  under  con- 
ditions that  are  completely  equitable  to  the 
States  from  which  that  water  Is  Imported. 
The  compromise  blU  allena  the  whole  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  In  support  of  a  regional 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  basin. 

California  has  been  represented  In  these 
negotiations  In  a  fine  spirit  of  harmony  by 
men  speaking  for  Governor  Brown,  Attorney 
General  Lynch,  and  the  Colorado  River  Board. 

The  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
recommends  to  Governor  Brown  that  he 
advise  the  other  Colorado  River  Basin  States 
that  California  will  Join  them  In  endorse- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  compromise  bill 
and  press  for  Its  enactment. 

Statement  by  NoRTHcrrrr  Ely,  Special  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  and  Special 
Counsel  to  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reporting  to  Governor  Brown  and 
Attorney  General  Lynch,  and  on  Thursday  to 
the  Colorado  River  Board,  that  we  had  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  an  agreement  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
States.  The  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Attorney  General  Lynch  have 
recommended  It  to  Governor  Brown.  I  am 
confident  that  it  meets  his  views.  Today  the 
boards  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Colorado 
which  deal  with  Colorado  River  waters  are 
meeting  to  take  action.  Other  Stotes  will 
&ct  later. 

The  agreement  takes  the  form  of  congres- 
sional legislation,  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
seven  States  of  the  basin.  It  is  summarized 
in  the  board's  resolution. 

The  agreement  Is  significant  to  California 
for  three  major  reasons. 

First,  it  Is  significant  because  of  its  terms, 
in  which  both  the  upper  and  lower  basins 
now  recognize  the  principle  for  which  we 
contended  In  the  Supreme  Coxirt,  but  which 
the  Court  referred  to  Congress  for  decision— 
the  principle  that  the  water  supplies  of 
Cbllfomla's  existing  projects  are  to  have  a 
priority  against  the  central  Arizona  project 
imtll  enough  water  Is  Imported  to  assure 
against  any  danger  of  shortage  In  the  waters 
which  the  Court  apportioned.  Seven  States 
can  now  unite  to  make  a  drive  for  importa- 
tion of  enough  water  Into  the  Colorado  to^ 
assure  all  of  them  against  a  common  danger. 
Second,  It  Is  significant  because  the  upper 
and  lower  States  have  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  baslnwlde  water  plan  for  the  first  time 
In  43  years  of  controversy  since  they  signed 
the  Colorado  River  Compact. 

Third,  and  far  from  least,  the  bill  unites 
California.  Governor  Brown,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Lynch,  and  the  Colorado  River  Board 
were  aU  represented  In  these  negotiations, 
and  they  are  In  complete  accord.  I  was 
assisted  by  Wesley  E.  Stelner,  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  water  re- 
sources, and  Burton  J.  Gindler,  deputy  at- 
torney general,  and  no  man  ever  had  finer 
support. 

The  blU  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  It 
becomes  law,  but  it  is  a  breakthrough  In 
the  three  respects  I  have  named.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  In  several  decades,  there  Is  a 
prospect  of  getting  enough  water  into  the 
Colorado  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  aspirations 
of  aU  seven  States,  a  prospect  which  replaces 
the  sad  one  at  quarreling  with  our  sisters 
over  the  water  that  isnt  there. 
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sary of  its  independence  in  October  1963, 
Uganda  ceased  to  be  tied  to  the  British 
crown.  On  this  occasion  we  send  our 
best  regards  to  the  people  of  Uganda. 

Before  October  9.  1962,  Uganda  was  a 
British  protectorate.  The  agreements 
by  which  the  native  rulers  of  the  area 
had  accepted  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  date  to  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  1955  an  important  step  in 
the  process  of  self-government  took 
place  in  the  inauguration  of  a  ministerial 
form  of  government  along  the  English 
tradition.  Countrywide  elections  were 
held  in  1961  and  1962.  Since  becoming 
independent  Uganda  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion of  nonalinement  in  international 
politics  and  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  African  unity. 

This  nation  has  good  prospects  for 
future  economic  development.  Last 
year  its  balance  of  trade  was  very  good — 
about  twice  as  much  in  export  earnings 
as  spent  on  imports.  The  first  5-year 
economic  growth  plan  is  now  being  com- 
pleted. Future  plans  call  for  a  doubling 
of  the  gross  national  product  in  the  next 
15  years.  The  basis  for  these  plans  is 
a  diversification  of  the  agricultural  base 
and  the  creation  of  more  industries, 
mainly  light  in  nature,  within  Uganda. 
One  industry  which  is  being  actively 
promoted  is  tourism. 

Uganda  has  much  to  attract  foreign 
visitors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
nations  in  the  world.  On  the  western 
borders  are  the  famed  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  of  antiquity.  There  are  several 
spectacular  volcanoes  accessible  to  tour- 
ists. Uganda  Is  promoting  an  expansion 
of  the  fishing  Industry  for  both  greater 
commercial  sales 'abroad  and  more  In- 
terest by  foreign  hunters  and  fishers. 
The  country  is  widely  known  for  its  di- 
versity of  wild  animals  which  should  at- 
tract many  with  a  hunting,  photographic, 
or  scientific  interest.  The  internal 
communication  system  is  one  of  the  best 
In  Africa  and  is  being  improved  under 
the  development  plans.  The  airport  at 
Entebbe  is  equipped  to  handle  Interna- 
tional flights. 

Tliere  are  other  bases  for  the  hopes  of 
economic  growth  besides  increased  tour- 
ist income.  The  nation  already  has  an 
excellent  source  of  hydroelectric  power 
In  the  dam  on  the  White  Nile  River  at 
Owens  Palls.  This  dam  now  produces 
150  megawatts  of  power  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding domestic  electricity  needs.  It 
also  provides  power  to  the  neighboring 
coimtry  of  Kenya.  Another  reason  for 
optimism  is  the  favorable  balance  of 
trade  which  has  existed  for  many  years 
and  has  provided  foreigm  exchange  re- 
serves. Furthermore,  foreign  capital  has 
been  welcomed  and  given  inducements 
imder  a  law  passed  last  year.  The 
Uganda  Development  Corporation,  an 
organization  with  13  years  experience 
in  planning  economic  growth,  will  aid 
private  companies  in  a  variety  of  devel- 
opment projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Uganda  is  a  beautiful 
land,  mainly  inhabited  by  independent 
small  farmers.  It  has  great  promise  for 
the  future.  Its  people  are  working  to 
diversify  and  expand  their  economy. 
We  send  our  most  earnest  hopes  to  them 
for  a  happy  and  successful  future  of 
progress  and  development. 


October  8,  ms    I     October  8,  1965 


Stahie  of  Liberty  and  Emma  Lazanu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8, 1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.     Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  I  insert  the  following  article 
in  the  Record  written  by  Philip  Slomo- 
vitz.  who  Is  the  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Jewish  News  in  my  district.    The  ar- 
ticle is  a  tribute  to  Emma  Lazarus. 
Statue  of  Liberty,  80 — Emma  Lazartjs, 
Frixdom's  Bard 
(By  Philip  Slomovltz) 
On  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  New  York's  harbor, 
on  the  French  warship  Isere,  the  city  of  New 
York  proclaimed  the  event  as  Bartholdl  Day. 
It  was  In  honor   of   the  statue's  sculptor! 
Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdl.  who  had  gotten 
the  Idea  fM'  the  historic  moniunent  from  the 
French   patriot   Edouard   de   Laboulaye,  La 
1865.    The  unveiling  of  the  statue,  after  the 
fruition  of  the  Idea  given  to  Bartholdl,  took 
place  on  October  28,  1886. 

The  occasion  recalls  the  history  of  the 
statue  and  the  link  with  It  of  the  great 
American  poetess,  Emma  Lazarus. 

It  la  a  time  to  recall  the  history  of  a  friend- 
ship— America's  with  France. 

Presented  by  the  people  of  Prance  as  a  gift 
to  the  people  of  America,  in  tribute  to  the 
high  Ideals  that  animated  the  birth  of  the 
United  States,  the  world-famous  Statue  of 
Liberty  has  become  a  permanent  symbol  of 
these  Ideals. 

Standing  on  Bedloe  Island,  at  the  entrance 
to  New  York  Harbor,  this  huge  ssmibol  of 
liberty  has  become  an  Inspiration  to  tens  of 
millions  who  had  fled  to  our  shores  from  op- 
pression and  tyranny  abroad.  For  seven  dec- 
ades and  for  three  generations  the  towering 
figure  has  been  a  beacon  of  hope' and  Joy  to 
suffering  multitudes  for  whom  a  new  life 
began  when  they  sailed  past  Miss  Liberty 
with  her  forearm  outstretched  In  welcome. 
Since  that  day  70  yean  ago — October  28, 
1886 — when  President  Grover  Cleveland  for- 
mally dedicated  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  have  gone  to 
Bedloe  Island  to  see  It.  These  myriads  of 
visitors  from  every  corner  of  the  earth  have 
marveled  at  the  colossal  creation  of  Frederic 
Auguste  Bartholdl.  They  have  been  thrilled 
as  they  climbed  up  Into  the  head  and 
squeezed  themselves  Into  the  crown.  On  the 
way  down  they  doubtless  paused  to  read  the 
two  tablets  that  tell  of  the  group  of  French- 
men who  conceived  of  the  statue  as  Prance's 
gift  to  her  sister  republic  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  Its  Independence,  and  of 
the  voluntary  contributions  by  thousands  of 
Americans  toward  the  fund  for  building  the 
giant  pedestal. 

Not  far  from  these  tablets  Is  a  third  on 
which  is  inscribed  a  poem,  "The  New  Colos- 
svis."  The  author  of  this  poem,  which  sings 
the  praises  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  in  lan- 
guage that  has  become  Inerasable  from  the 
record  of  mankind's  aspirations  for  freedom, 
was  Emma  Lazarus,  one  of  the  unforgotten 
geniuses  of  American  Jewry.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Her  life  was  tragically  short,  but  her 
literary  creations  today  are  hailed  among  the 
most  Inspiring  in  American  Jewish  history. 
Her  career  had  In  it  the  ennobling  and  hu- 
manitarian qualities  symbolized  by  the  statue 
of  which  she  wrote  with  prophetic  fervor. 

Daughter  of  Moses  and  Esther  Lazarus, 
Orthodox  Jews  of  aristocratic  Portuguese 
lineage,  Emma  Lazarus  wa«  bom  In  New 
York  City,  July  22,  1849.    Raised  In  wealthy 
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Mid  Sheltered  surroundings,  she  was  edu- 
M^ted  by  private  tutors  and  spent  her  youth 
among  the  well-to-do. 

She  wrote  her  first  poem  at  the  age  of  14. 
Wben  she  was  17,  she  published  a  collection 
of  her  own  verses  and  some  translaUonB. 
These  promising  early  efforts  soon  flowered 
into  real  genius.  By  the  time  she  was  21, 
the  literary  world  began  to  take  notice  of 
Emma  Lazarus,  and  her  second  voliune  of 
poems  won  acclaim  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son and  William  CuUen  Bryant. 

Animated  by  a  love  of  the  classic  poets  and 
writers  of  France  and  Germany,  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  Greeks  and  the  beauty  of  natxire, 
2nma  Lazarus'  early  works  bore  the  stamp 
of  these  Influences.  Her  translations  were 
devoted  to  the  writings  of  Helnrich  Heine 
and  Victor  Hugo,  and  her  original  pieces  re- 
flected a  genuine  sense  of  beauty. 

Despite  the  approval  her  poems  had  won 
from  the  public  and  from  men  of  letters, 
ahe  was  yet  to  acquire  her  greatest  spark  of 
inspiration.  She  reached  the  peak  of  her 
greatness  as  the  result  of  the  awakening 
within  her  of  the  Hebraic  spirit.  It  had  al- 
ways been  latent  but  was  not  brought  to  the 
surface  untU  she  was  shaken  out  of  her 
reticence  and  literary  naivete  by  the  pogroms 
tn  Russia  and  Romania  from  1879  to  1882. 
The  tragedy  of  these  events  stirred  her  so 
deeply  that  she  turned  her  poetic  genius  to 
the  defense  of  her  people. 

With  the  zeal  that  takes  possession  of  con- 
verts, Emma  Lazarus  abandoned  the  dell- 
cateness  and  the  purposelessness  that  had 
characterized  her  youthful  writings,  and  she 
plunged  Into  the  formulation  of  a  solution 
to  the  Jewish  problem.  Fully  a  decade  be- 
fore Dr.  Theodor  Herzl  convened  the  First 
World  Zionist  Congress,  her  imagination  was 
fired  by  the  Palestine  Ideal,  and  she  wrote  a 
series  of  "Epistles  to  the  Hebrews"  In  which 
she  outlined  a  plan  for  the  repatriation  of 
the  Jews  In  their  ancient  homeland. 

In  prose  and  In  verse,  she  pleaded  Impas- 
Bionately  for  Justice  to  the  Jews.  The  vigor 
of  her  wrlUng  and  the  patent  sincerity  of 
her  pleas  gave  notice  that  a  giant  advocate 
had  arisen  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Jews. 
In  poem  after  poem,  she  counseled  a  Zlon 
rebuilt,  depicted  the  tragedy  of  a  harassed 
Israel  and  created  word  pictiu-es  which,  for 
prophetic  and  beautiful  expression  of  the 
age-long  cry  of  the  Jews,  have  seldom  been 
equaled. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  her  new  Inspira- 
tion should  have  led  her  to  the  storehouse 
of  her  people's  literary  treasures.  She  made 
a  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  with- 
in 7  months  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  In  the 
original.  From  her  pen  came  translations 
of  some  of  the  finest  gems  of  medieval 
Hebrew  poetry.  At  first  she  translated  into 
English  from  German  versions  of  Hebrew 
classics,  but  when  she  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  she  translated  from  the  orig- 
inal works  of  Solomon  Ibn  Gablrol,  Judah 
Halevy,  Moses  Ben  Ezra  and  other  writers  of 
the  golden  age  In  Jewish  literature. 

The  wriUng  of  "The  New  Colossus,"  which 
links  Emma  I^azarus'  name  for  all  time  with 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  was  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  her  belated  but  passionate  Interest  In  the 
plight  of  her  people.  Despite  her  delicate 
health,  she  spent  many  days  visiting  the 
haggard  and  ragged  Jewish  Immigrants  from 
Rxissla  and  Rvunanla  who  crowded  the  Im- 
migration station  on  Ward  Island  In  1881 
and  1882.  The  sight  of  the  refugees  from 
pogroms  had  stimulated  her  fervor  as  much 
as  had  the  news  of  the  persecutions  In  Eu- 
rope. 

Those  were  the  years  when  Americans  were 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  $300,000  fund  to 
build  the  pedestal  on  which  tiie  Statue  of 
Liberty  was  to  stand.  Money  was  slow  in 
coming  in.  Many  devices  were  utUlzed  to 
obtain  the  needed  funds.  Public-spirited 
citizens    held    mass    meetings    and    social- 


minded  women  <»ganlzed  rummage  sales  and 
sold  souvenirs. 

Constance  Gary  Harrison  was  <Mie  of  this 
group  of  womerL  She  was  ooUeotlng  poems, 
drawings  azid  stories  for  publication  in  a 
souvenir  hot*  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pedestal  fund.  When  she  appealed  to 
TgTnma  Lazarus  for  a  contribution  In  the 
book,  the  Jewish  poetess  at  first  declined. 
A  modest  person,  she  was  not  Inclined  to 
write  for  souvenir  Joiumals.  But  when  Mrs. 
Harrison  reminded  Miss  Lazarus  "of  the  god- 
dees  standing  on  her  pedestal  down  yonder 
In  the  bay  and  holding  out  her  torch  to 
those  Russian  refugees  of  yours  whom  you 
are  so  fond  of  visiting,"  she  was  galvanized 
Into  action.  Miss  Lazanis'  contribution  to 
the  souvenir  book  was  "The  New  Colossus," 
a  poem  of  such  tender  beauty  that  It  was 
inscribed  on  a  tablet  fastened  to  the  Inside 
of  the  statue's  base. 

nhnma  Lazaxus'  declaration  of  faith  In  the 
great  lady  of  Uberty.  who  Is  perpetuating 
her  message  of  "Give  me  your  tired,  your 
poor,  your  huddled  masses  •  •  •  I  lift  my 
lamp  beside  the  golden  door,"  continues  to 
Inspire  America.  Among  the  great  symbols 
of  the  freedom  advocated  by  the  goddess 
of  Uberty  are  the  broken  chains  at  her  feet. 
There  Is  a  reminder  of  the  great  democratic 
American  Ideals  in  the  tablet  the  great  lady 
holds  In  her  left  hand,  with  the  Inscription 
July  IV.  MDCCLXXVl— July  4,   1776. 

The  poem  by  Emma  Lazarus,  coupled  with 
this  reminder  of  the  statue's  guardianship 
over  American  principles,  at  the  golden  gate 
of  our  land.  Jointly  cement  an  Imperishable 
Ideal. 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  fate  that  the 
life  of  the  brilliant  Jewess,  of  Emma  Lazarus, 
liberty's  bard,  should  have  been  cut  short 
In  Its  prime.  She  died  November  19,  1887, 
at  the  age  of  39,  a  year  after  the  SUtue 
of  Liberty  was  dedicated. 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Well-Deserved 
Praise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OP  CALlrCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  often 
we  fail  to  realize  that  an  investment  In 
knowledge — not  criticism— always  pays 
the  highest  interest.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
its  many-faceted  program  to  alleviate 
poverty  and  unemployment  through  edu- 
cation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  constant  nega- 
tive criticism  OEO  has  been  subjected  to 
since  its  inception.  Mr.  Speaker,  Goethe 
once  said:  "Correction  does  much,  but 
encouragement  does  more."  We  have 
been  derisive  long  enough.  Let  us  start 
encours^ing  by  praising  when  praise  is 
due.  Let  us  end  imceasing  disapproba- 
tion and  begin  giving  credit  for  worth- 
while accomplishments.  Tliey  have  been 
many,  though  sometimes  they  undoubt- 
edly seem  few  to  some  of  us  in  light  of 
OEO's  negative  publicity. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents.  I  share  his  ad- 
miration for  one  of  OEO's  most  success- 
ful programs — ^the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  a  program  designed  to  provide 


work-training  experience  for  unem- 
ployed yoiing  people  so  that  their  Imme- 
diate employabillty  quotient  may  be  In- 
creased or  their  education  resumed  or 
continued. 
The  letter  follows: 

West  Covina,  Caut., 

October  4, 1965. 
Hon.  RON  AID  B.  Camkhon, 
U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Camzron:  As  a  constituent  and 
as  one  who  has  had  close  contact  with  the 
Neighlx>rhood  Youth  Corps  program.  I 
should  like  to  take  thU  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  tor  and  support  of  thte 
fine  program. 

In  my  position  as  a  social  science  Instruc- 
tor for  the  La  Puente  Union  High  SchotH 
district,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  view  the 
tangible  and  Intangible  benefits  to  Individual 
and  community  as  a  resxilt  of  the  employ- 
ment by  our  school  district  of  more  than 
200  students.    It  Is  dUBoult  to  assess  in  mon- 
etary terms  the  Increased  seif-respect,  the 
sense  of  belonging,  the  courage  to  hold  one's 
head  high,  and  the  Increased  responsibility 
enjoyed  by  the  young  men  and  women  who 
have     participated     in     the     Nelghbcwhood 
Youth  Corps.     Tangibly.  Improved  attend- 
ance, better  grade  averages,  and  broader  par- 
ticipation In  the  school  program  by  these 
young  people  are  self-evident  signs  of  the 
benefits  of  such  an  approach  to  solving  one 
of  the  serious  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
I  know  from  p«^onal  contact  with  many  of 
these  students  that  the  Income  earned  from 
their  part-time  Jobs  with  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  CcMps  has  made  It  possible  for  them 
to  participate  more  fully  In  the  life  enjoyed 
by    their    better    endowed    contemporaries, 
while  their  families,  too.  benefited  by  this 
increased  income. 

We  can  111  afford.  In  these  times  of  unprec- 
edented prosperity,  to  overlook  those  young 
people  and  their  families  who  have  not 
shared  In  this  prosperity.  Without  bring- 
ing to  bear  the  positive  powers  of  govern- 
ment In  such  a  fashion  as  tlie  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  these  young  people  will  not 
share  In  the  future  prosperity  of  this  boun- 
tiful land.  I  iirge  you  to  support  further 
efforts  by  our  Nation  to  enable  Its  citizens 
and  future  citizens  to  perform  useful  and 
worthwhUe  functions  whUe  learning  the 
virtues  of  responsibility  and  hard  work. 
Sincerely, 

THOMAS  L.  LiNDLET. 


The  Papal  Pie*  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  deep  and  unforgettable  privilege  to 
be  among  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  traveled  to  New  York  City  Monday 
for  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  to  the  United 
Nations.  ^  ,^, 

The  events  of  that  day— so  vividly 
brought  to  the  American  public  through 
broadcasting  media  and  the  press — were 
most  memorable.  Yet  there  can  be  UtUe 
doubt  that  the  high  point  of  the  Pope's 
visit  was  his  historic  and  moving  address 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

That  address  has  been  read  and  re- 
read throughout  the  world  because  of  its 
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]  olnt  of  Pope  Paul's  appeal,  how- 
came  when  he  stressed   the 
4ot  mere  coexistence  between  na- 


tions" but  the  "brotherly  collaboration  o* 
peoples." 

It  is  a  thought  for  the  temporal  leaders  to 
keep  always  in  mind  as  they  deliberate  eo 
fatefuUy — ^not  mere  coexistence  of  nations, 
but  brotherly  collaboration  of  peoples. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  7,  1965] 
The  Pope  at  the  U.N. 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
On  Monday,  when  the  Pope  came  to  the 
United  Nations,  we  witnessed  an  event  of 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance only  as  time  goes  on.  His  Journey 
and  his  address  were  a  blinding  Illumination 
in  which  the  immediate  consequences  will 
only  gradually  become  visible.  "We  are  the 
bearer,"  said  the  Pope,  "of  a  message  for  all 
mankind,"  and,  he  went  on  to  say,  "like  a 
messenger  who,  .^fter  a  long  Journey,  finally 
succeeds  in  delivering  the  letter  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  him,  so  we  appreciate  the 
good  fortune  of  this  moment,  however  brief, 
which  fulfills  a  desire  noiirished  in  the  heart 
for  nearly  20  centuries." 

The  letter  which  the  Pope  was  at  last  able 
to  deliver  said  that  the  church,  now  at  peace 
with  all  mankind,  was  able  to  ratify  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  which  is  a 
himian  institution  aspiring  to  be  universal. 
That  has  never  been  possible  before.  Nevra- 
before  has  there  existed  an  Institution  in 
which  there  is  a  place  for  all  the  nation*  of 
the  world.  The  moral  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  the  Pope  declared  on 
Monday,  could  be  given  by  him  only  after 
the  Roman  church  had  reached  a  religious 
peace — only  after  the  religious  wars  and  per- 
secutions of  the  past  had  been  brought  to 
an  end. 

This  historic  act  of  ratification  marks  the 
progress  made  under  the  inspiration  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  in  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
church.  The  modernizing  chiirch  has 
brought  Itself  into  the  mainstream  of 
human  affairs.  It  has  done  this  by  commit- 
ting itself  to  the  religious  reconciliation  of 
mankind,  and  also  by  making  Itself  no  longer 
the  support  of  reaction  and  privilege  but, 
"the  voice  of  the  poor,  the  disinherited,  the 
suffering,  of  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  Justice,  for  the  dignity  of  life,  for  free- 
dom, for  well-being  and  progress." 

This  is  the  Johannine  Chtirch,  of  which 
Pope  Paul  is  a  faithful  and  convincing 
apostle,  and  there  is  now  new  hope  in  the 
world  because  this  enormous  transformation 
has  gone  so  far. 

We  must  realize  that  the  moral  ratification 
of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  mean  and  cannot  mean  the  moral 
ratification  of  the  policies  and  the  behavior 
of  all  the  member  states,  even  of  our  own. 
The  Pope  spoke  with  great  gentleness.  But 
what  he  said  so  gently  cut  to  the  quick.  No 
one  who  heard  him  attentively,  or  wtU  read 
him  now,  can  fail  to  realize  that  he  was 
speaking  a  different  language  from  that 
which  is  current  and  conventional.  In  fact, 
the  Pope,  who  is  without  pride  and  has  noth- 
ing to  fear,  was  thinking  what  is  unthinkable 
for  so  many,  and  he  was  saying  it  out  loud. 
His  conception  of  the  secular  world  is  quite 
different  from  the  conception  which  under- 
lies public  discussion — be  it  in  Pelping  co-  in 
Washington.  The  crucial  difference  is  that 
in  the  Pope's  address  the  i>aramount  issue 
is  not  the  cold  war  of  hostile  ideologies.  Al- 
though religion  in  general  and  the  Roman 
Church  In  particular  have  been  treated  as  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  Commimlsts,  the  Pope 
said  that  the  pursuit  of  peace  transcends  aU 
other  duties,  and  that  the  paramount  cru- 
sade of  mankind  Is  the  crusade  against  war 
and  for  peace. 

This  is  a  different  set  of  values  than  are 
accepted  a«  righteous  in  the  pubUc  life  of 
the  warring  nations.  The  Pope  was,  of 
coxirse,  intending  to  make  this  known,  and 
he  reached  the  climax  of  his  message,  so  it 
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seemed  to  me,  when  he  declared  that  th« 
root  of  evil  in  this  angry,  hostile  and  qau- 
rellng  world  "is  pride,  no  matter  how  legitl 
imate  It  may  seem  to  be,  which  provokes 
tension  and  struggles  for  prestige,  for  pr«. 
dominance,  colonialism,  egoism;  that  u" 
pride  disrupts  brotherhood." 

We  shall  have  heard  the  Pope's  message 
when  we  have  taken  these  words  to  heart. 


"No  Future  for  Dropouts,'*  a  Statement  by 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor,  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  September  26,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  open  letter, 
dated  Seiptember  26, 1965,  from  the  Hon- 
orable John  T.  Conner,  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Secretary  Connor's  letter  concerns  a 
problem  not  peculiar  to  any  one  district 
in  the  United  States  but  common  to  most 
districts;  it  is  the  problem  of  the  high 
school  dropout. 

Because  October  and  November  are 
the  principal  dropout  months  and  be- 
cause this  problem  affects  every  Ameri- 
can community,  I  believe  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  interested  in  Secre- 
tary Conoor's  statement. 

No  PUTUKZ  TOU   DROPOXTTS 

(By  John  T.  Connor,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce) 

This  Is  on  the  order  of  an  open  letter  to 
the  public. 

We  have  a  tremendous  problem  confronting 
our  country,  and  I  need  to  eisk  your  help  in 
doing  something  about  it  right  away. 

Only  if  you  help,  have  we  any  hope  of  lick- 
ing it. 

Many  of  our  wonderful  young  people  are 
about  to  make  a  big  decision  in  their  lives 
that  could  be  disastrous.  Some  of  them 
don't  understand  that  they  are  putting  their 
futiires  In  Jeopardy.  Some  are  Ixired  by  the 
idea  of  earning  dollars  of  their  own.  Some, 
unfortunately,  desperately  need  to  put  aside 
schoolbooks  and  take  on  the  adult  task  of 
supporting  themselves  or  their  families. 

The  problem  I  am  talking  about  Is  oiu- 
school  dropouts — the  most  disruptive  devel- 
opment in  OUT  society  since  the  war — and 
one  that  poses  the  severest  challenge  to  all 
of  us. 

"HORSE-AND-BUGGT  LEARNING" 

Our  youth  is  our  most  precioua  resource— 
the  strength  of  otu-  country's  future.  Yet, 
because  they  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
some  seem  willing  to  face  this  future — and 
the  nuclear  age — with  "horse-and-buggy 
learning,"  which  Is  the  way,  I  think,  that 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  phrases  it. 

If  we  let  them,  the  results  will  be  calamit- 
ous. Three-quarters  of  a  million  will  leave 
school  without  a  high  school  diploma  in  the 
coming  year.  Another  million  or  so  will 
quit  next  year;  and  in  10  years  we  will  have 
32  million  adult  Americans  in  the  labor  force 
who  will  not  have  finished  high  school  at  a 
time  when  a  high  school  education  will  be  a 
minimal  requisite  for  most  Jobs. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  meaning 
of  such  an  alarming  exodus  from  school  in 
these  changing  times  of  ours. 


nnce  It  was  that  a  young  man  or  woman 
Jm  leave  school  with  a  limited  amount  erf 
JS^I  training  and  still  have  a  reasonably 

"Sf ^w^e  !!*'«  *°<**y  ^°  *^®  °^*^  °'  * 
vnowl'edge  explosion  unlike  any  known  to 
mMi  since  the  golden  age  of  Greece.  Bev- 
dutionary  new  ideas  are  emerging  around 
Si  sU  the  time,  and  these  affect  not  only 
tha  scientific  and  technological  aspects  of 
our  lives  but  the  social  and  cvdtural.  Pm 
Ian  you  wlU  agree  that  when  we  land  an 
American  on  the  moon  in  a  few  years,  it 
wont  prove  how  smart  we  are  but  only  how 
much  more  we  need  to  learn. 

Already,  we  have  a  greater  demand  for 
(killed  workers  than  unskilled.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  such  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  at  a  peak  period  of  pros- 
-jrtty—even  though  4  million  unemployed 
Uthe  lowest  number  we've  had  in  8  years. 
There  are  Jobs,  but  the  big  growth  in  op- 
portunities has  been  in  the  white-collar  area 
where  nearly  half  the  labor  force  was  em- 
ployed last  year.  And  the  demand  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  has  grown 
even  more. 

Today,  tmless  you  know  your  "  'ritlng.'  you 
cant  be  a  clerk.  Unless  you  know  your 
" 'rithmetic,"  you  can't  be  a  gas  station 
attendant.  And  unless  you  have  a  high 
school  diploma,  it's  virtually  impossible  to 
get  even  a  factory  Job. 

QUALrrATIVE   CHANGES    IN   THE  LABOR    SUPPLY 

But  it  isn't  only  the  Job  market  that's 
changing.  The  character  and  qusdity  of  our 
labor  supply  is  changing  too,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  Influx  of  teenagers — and 
teenage  dropouts — at  rates  running,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  youth  explosion,  into  the  mil- 
lions every  year. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  almost  4 
million  boys  and  girls — the  first  of  ovir  war 
babies— will  turn  18.  More  than  2.5  mil- 
lion new  young  workers  will  enter  the  labor 
force,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
without  a  high  school  diploma. 

THE   STATISTICS   OF  THE   PROBLEM 

Such  an  invasion  of  young,  untrained,  and 
inexperienced  workers  becomes  an  urgent 
concern  for  our  country  when  one  realizes 
that: 

We  already  have  some  14  million  young 
people,  aged  16  to  24,  out  of  school — 5.1  mil- 
lion of  whom  are  dropouts; 

Teenage  unemplojrment  is  the  highest  of 
any  group  in  the  labor  force;  an  estimated 
2  million  youths,  aged  18  to  24,  had  Job 
problems  last  year;  and  in  July  of  this  year, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  young  people 
was  12.3  percent — the  lowest  in  years,  but 
still  more  than  21/3  times  that  for  all  work- 
ers; 

Six  out  of  ten  of  our  Nation's  dropouts  are 
only  16  and  17  years  old,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  dropouts,  aged  16  to  21,  Is  16.6 
percent  or  almost  4  times  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Many  Federal  training  programs  have  been 
set  up  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  help  ovu-  young  people  prepare  them- 
selves for  useful  and  productive  Uvea,  de- 
spite educational  handicaps.  Others  have 
been  set  up  In  the  private  sector  by  far- 
seeing  civic,  trade,  religious,  and  business  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Lions  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Conomerce  of  the  United  States. 

However,  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be 
done  to  equip  our  youth  for  the  futiu-e — and 
to  impress  upon  them  especially,  the  need 
to  stay  In  school  now  and  complete  their 
education. 

It  is,  of  course,  up  to  schools,  and  cer- 
tainly up  to  parents,  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  keep  their  children  in  school  and 
to  give  them  the  Ijest  education  they  can 
afford.  But  it  is  too  much  to  hope  tbat 
schools  or  parents  can  combat  this  alcme — 


without  the  help  of  everj  force  in  tftie  00m- 
munity.  including  business  intereets  and 
employers. 

YOUTH     OPPOETUNrrT     BACK-TO-SCHOOL     DRm 

This  is  now  an  economic  problem,  and  foe 
this  reason  President  Johnson  has  launched 
a  maseive  youth  opportunity  ba<*-to- 
school  drive,  In  which  we  believe  every  cit- 
izen, and  especlaUy  every  businessman  and 
employer  can  play  a  part. 

This  summer  American  business  responded 
with  such  spirit  and  enthvuslasm  to  the  Pres- 
ident's appeal  for  svunmer  Jobs  for  youths 
16  to  21 — at  last  coimt  Industry  had  created 
over  1  million  Jobs,  nearly  double  what  the 
President  had  originally  hoped  for— we  are 
convinced  we  can  tackle  this  new  assign- 
ment together  with  success. 

THE    SMALL    ROLE    OP.  THE    BUSINESSMAN 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  businessmen 
can  heip:  first,  by  impressing  upon  young 
people  everywhere  the  value  of  an  education, 
and  second,  by  creating  part-time  Jobs  for 
youths  now  In  school  who  want  to  work. 

Surprisingly  enough,  a  part-time  Job  can 
make  the  difference  between  getting  and  not 
getting  an  education  for  a  vast  number  of 

our  youths.  .    ^  „, 

Dropouts  are  not  below  average  in  InteUl- 
gence.  But  most  do  come  from  low  Income 
families  and  need  to  work.  Over  40  percent, 
in  fact,  come  from  families  In  poverty  In- 
come brackets  of  less  than  $3,000  annually. 
About  half  a  million  of  our  teenagers  are 
primary  earners  In  the  family,  and  some 
20  000  are  heads  of  families  whose  average 
earnings  are  tragically  less  than  $2,200  a  year. 
They  need  to  work — desperately — and  if 
they  are  to  continue  In  school,  they  must  be 
provided  with  Jobs  that  can  be  combined 
with  their  study  programs. 

In  the  past  weeks  I  have  written  to  thou- 
sands of  businessmen  to  Invite  their  help 
with  this  problem,  and  they  have  responded 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
that  they  offered  in  creating  summer  Jobs  for 

youth.  '  . 

Many  have  assured  me  that  they  now  have 
or  will  soon  get  programs  underway  to  em- 
ploy students  part  time  during  the  current 
school  year.  Many  have  said  that  they  have 
found  it  good  business  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  cooperative  and  part-time  students, 
or  that  working  vrtth  young  people  has  en- 
abled them  to  get  an  Insight  Into  the  think- 
ing of  our  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

And  several  have  come  up  with  novel  Ideas 
for  working  students  into  their  companies  on 
a  part-time  basis,  which  I  think  might  be 
useful  for  other  companies  to  know. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  for 
example,  has  worked  out  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram enabling  high  school  students  to  work 
alternating  weeks  whUe  attending  school. 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  which  has  already  given  part-time 
work  to  some  100  high  school  pupils  over  the 
past  decade  In  their  own  antl-drop-out  pro- 
gram won't  permit  their  student  employees 
to  continue  to  work  IX  they  drop  out  <rf 
school.  Aetna  has  also  developed  a  program 
with  local  school  authorities  to  identify  po- 
tential dropouts,  and  hired  38  of  them  on 
condition  they  remain  In  scohol. 

Chicken  Delight  of  California,  Inc.  which 
employs  a  great  many  coUege  students  who 
also  need  part-time  Jobs— has  recommended 
that  their  store  owners  trim  work  schedules 
of  students  to  about  20  hours  a  week  so  that 
they  can  maintain  their  college  load.  And 
In  Chicago,  the  Demo-Sells  Co.,  has  worked 
out  a  program  of  splitting  full-time  shifts 
into  several  part-time  Jobs  tail{»ed  to  ac- 
commodate students'  free  hours. 

There  are  many  other  coiirses  of  combat- 
ing dropouts  which  businesses  may  follow, 
through  comptmy  speakers'  bureaus,  the  ob- 
servance of  "career  days.-  Individual  coun- 
seling, and  tuition  aid  programs. 


THE  KEY  TO  THE  <»BAT  SOCIETY 

Our  President  has  said  that  "Bducation  to 
the  key  to  a  Great  Society."  He  knows  that 
human  enlightenment  Is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  great  power  and  a  Great 
Society.  And  he  proposes  to  see  to  It  that 
our  Nation  stops  wasting  talent  and  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  go  to  school  shall  have 
"the  best  education  our  Nation  can  afford." 

This  Is  the  birthright  of  all  Americans. 

Learning  liberates  minds,  frees  us  from 
fear  and  poverty,  and  assures  us  not  only  of 
economic  well-being  but  also  of  a  rich  social 
an4  cultural  life.  It  made  possible  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  experiment  from  the 
very  beginning. 

I  think  the  President  summed  up  the  real 
meaning  of  his  battle  for  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  in  his  message 
to  Congress  last  January,  when  he  said: 

"Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  country,  not  otu-  military  preparedness— 
for  armed  might  is  worthless  If  we  lack  the 
brainpower  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not 
our  productive  economy— for  we  cannot  sus- 
tain growth  without  trained  manpower;  not 
our  democratic  system  of  government — for 
our  freedom  Is  fragile  If  citizens  are  Igno- 
rant." 

But  one  doesn't  have  to  be  In  Government 
to  serve  our  youth.  We  all  have  an  obUga- 
tlon  to  them.  October  and  November  are 
the  principal  dropout  months— I  ask  you 
to  act  now. 


Respecting  the  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, respect  for  the  law  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  may  even  hope  to  maintain  a 
civilized  society  for  the  protection  of  all 
the  people.  The  false  doctrine  that  we 
need  not  obey  laws  considered  unjust  and 
that  each  individual  is  to  decide  for  him- 
self which  laws  he  will  obey  or  disobey 
can  only  lead  to  anarchy. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Sand 
Mountain  Reporter  of  Albertville.  Ala.,  is 
well  worth  reading  by  all  who  are  truly 
interested  in  the  rights  and  responsibiU- 
ties  of  all  the  people :  ^ 

RESPECTTNC  THE  LAW 

On  Sunday,  August  15,  1965.  the  Reverend 
Robert  B.  Watts  rose  In  his  pulpit  In  Ia  JoUa, 
Calif.  He  began:  "lAst  night  I  laid  aside  the 
sermon  which  I  had  prepared  for  today,  be- 
cause of  an  Irresistible  feeUng  that  I  must 
offer  certain  suggestions  and  conclusKms 
concerning  the  holocaust  of  riots  through 
which  we  are  nasslng."  ^     j.  ^ 

Many  year*  ago.  Dr.  Watts  was  graduated 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Yale  Law  SchooL  He 
practiced  law  In  Chicago  and  New  York.  For 
several  years  he  served  as  chief  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  in  New  York  City;  he  was  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Attcarney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  the  General  Counsel  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Dr. 
Watts  was  ordained  In  1958.  Midway  in  hla 
sermon  we  find  the  following  paragraphs- 
read  them  with  his  distinguished  career  and 
credentials  In  mind: 

"There  has  been  advanced  by  various  phil- 
osophical foUowers  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  one  of  the  most  extra<H-dlnary 
suggestions  ever  made  In  Anglo-Saxon  or 
American   legal   annals.     As   a   mixture   oT 
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and    soft-headedness,    brewed    by 
or  corroded   legal   minds,  I  assert 
suggestion  has  spawned  the  pres- 
of  destruction  now  sweeping  the 
In  brief,  this  proposed  doctrine  Is 
ly  individual  citizen  or  group  of 
ifter  meditation,  come  to  the  con- 
any  law  is  unjust,  and  further 
that   if  apprehended   he  or  they 
to  accept  the  penalty  imposed 
1  of  the  law — then  it  becomes 
,  iistiflable  to  break  the  law  openly 
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.  and  officially  accepted  this  doc- 
large  numbers  of  clergy  have  been 
ive  gone  on  their  own  volition,  to 
areas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
:  aclal  concerns  by  open  law  defl- 
■  to  this  new  assertion  of  moral 
J,   we   see   Instance   after   In- 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  elected 
meet  lawlessness  qxiickly  and  flrm- 
re  be  an  adv^'se  eiTect  upon  their 
toUtlcal  careers  at  the  ballot  box. 
d,  not  all  oiir  officials  are  of  this 
but  too  many  are." 
:  as  they  were,  the  California  riots 
served  a  vital  purpose  in  warning 
thinking  citizens  of  this  Nation  of 
~  lences     of     civil     disobedience. 
riots  In  Alabama  and  elsewhere 
It  seems,  have  elicited  litUe 
contempt  tor  the  South  and  Its 
eluding    law    enforcement    offl- 
the  great  masses  of  citizens  in 
of  the  country.     Now  the  tide 
;  seems  to  be  tiimlng. 
bope  that   it  is.     For  we  cannot 
iriT  society  to  the  face  of  wanton 
ard  f<x-  law  and  order,  whether 
civil  rights  at  any  other  cause, 
act  which  Americans  of  all  colors 
had  better  not  ignore. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOfi  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE    lOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

We  inesday.  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  RiO^PELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  portrayal  of  the  life  of  a  cit- 
izen In  th  B  Great  Society  needs  no  com- 
ment. It  was  written  by  the  able  and 
astute  rei  orter.  Mr.  Charles  Nicodemus, 
of  the  CI  icago  Daily  News  Washington 
Bureau 

Saga  or  Pedekal  Man  and  His  Litetimk 

U.S.  BENErrrs 

( By  Charles  Nicodemus) 

. — Ever  wonder  Just  how  much 
could  help  you  out  in  life  If  you 
tried? 
answer  in  the  fictional  birth- 
of  a  gent  we'U  call  Simon  Poor, 
we  might  Ubel  a  Pederal  man: 
aid  whenever  he  can. 
cradle  to  the  tomb,   he's   en- 
hls  National  Government. 

Pederal  role  In  our  Uvea 


brc  odening 


was  accelerated  significantly  this  year  by  the 
89th  Congress  and  its  spate  of  Great  Society 
legislation. 

Federal  man  not  only  can  get  such  things 
as  counseling  on  subjects  from  business  to 
brides,  aid  for  lila  children's  education,  or 
help  with  his  water's  chlorlnatlon.  He  can 
also  be  housed  and  dehoused;  Insured  and 
inured;  medicated,  census-rated,  smoke- 
abated,  and  Integrated. 

We  start  at  city  general  hospital.  Si- 
mon's mother-to-be  has  Just  entered  the 
hospital  largely  built  with  Hill-Burton  Fed- 
eral grants.  That  nurse  pushing  her  wheel- 
chair toward  the  maternity  ward  was  trained 
under  a  federally  supported  program. 

The  doctor  who  thwacks  Simon's  backside 
at  birth  has  federally  financed  degrees. 

Simon's  mother,  a  charity  patient,  had 
used  the  hospital's  federally  financed  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare  clinic  since  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy.  She'll  be  back 
there  for  postnatal  care,  too. 

From  the  moment  her  baby  breathes  his 
first,  medical  research,  financed  in  bulk  by 
Uncle  Sam.  starts  fighting  to  keep  him  alive. 
That  vital  PKU  test,  for  instance,  given 
shortly  after  birth,  discloses  that  chemical 
Imbalances  in  the  baby's  system  might 
render  him  retarded.  Federal  research  per- 
fected the  test — and  the  diet  that  can  now 
correct  the  deficiency. 
So  starts  Simon's  life. 

Simon's  father  dies  in  an  Industrial  ac- 
cident a  short  time  later,  and  social  security, 
aid  to  the  dependent  children  and  food 
stamp  programs  support  the  family. 

The  next  year,  the  wrecker's  swinging  ball 
razes  Simon's  tenement,  as  urban  renewal 
bite  Into  his  slum. 

Pocketing  a  Federal  relocation  payment, 
Simon  and  mother  move  to  a  FHA-financed 
project  in  the  new  rent-subsidy  program. 

For  a  third  birthday  present,  Simon's  moth- 
er tells  him  about  the  Federal  antipoverty 
program. 

Soon,  Simon  is  parked  at  a  community 
action  program  day  care  center  in  a  fed- 
erally financed  neighborhood  health  and  rec- 
reation center  while  his  mother  soaks  up: 
Home  management  counseling,  on  how 
to  cook  better  food  for  Simon,  and  keep  her- 
self and  her  house  presentable. 

Traimng  for  a  Job  as  a  practical  nurse, 
through  an  antipoverty  work  experience  pro- 
gram. 

Uncle  Sam's  present  on  Simons  4th  birth- 
day is  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  educational 
benefits  that  Simon  may  savor  for  some  20 
years. 

As  a  starter,  he  Is  brought  up  to  the  level 
of  his  more  privileged  peers  In  the  anti- 
poverty  campaign's  project  Head  Start. 

Then  there  are  preschool  medical  and 
dental  checkups  at  the  neighborhood  center. 
His  cavities  are  filled,  his  Usp  corrected  and 
he  gets  new  shoes  for  the  walk  to  school. 

When  he  trots  Into  kindergarten  the  fol- 
lowing year,  It's  In  a  new  school  wing  built 
with  federally  impacted  aid  funds.  And 
from  there  on,  the  benefits  fiy: 

There's    teaching    help    from    the    Teacher 

Corps, 
School  lunch  programs,  milk  and  more: 
Movies,  maps,  and  globes  galore. 
Library  books  as  ne'er  before; 
Counselors,  psychiatrists. 
Nurses  and  podiatrists. 
Remedial  reading,  guidance  tests. 
To  see  what  course  of  study's  best; 
Research  work  and  language  lab. 
Picking  up  the  growing  tab: 
The  newest  Pederal  school  aid  bill. 
One  bllllon-two.  put  In  the  till. 

After  8  more  years  In  elementary  school. 
It  becomes  obvious  to  Simon  that  somebody 
up  there  likes  him— "up  there"  being  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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He   finds  high  school  more  of  the  sam» 
with     vocational     training;     oounselinK    * 
back   his    will   to   stick  in  school;    scienw 
equipment  and  mental  health  screening 

As  always,  there's  an  antipoverty  Moeram 
to  help  out:  a  part-time  Job  with  the  nel*h 
borhood    Youth    Corps,    sprucing    up  i^ 

Come  graduation,  Simon  hops  one  rune 
up  the  antipoverty  ladder:  He  enlists  in? 
a  2-year  stint  at  a  Job  Corps  camp  where 
he  learns  to  handle  heavy  construction 
equipment. 

That  takes  him  up  to  age  20.  when  Uncle 
Sam— for  a  change — says:  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country."  At  this  point  he 
is  drafted. 

In  2  years.  Simon  Poor  emerges  with  cor- 
poral's stripes  and  another  lien  on  the  Fed- 
erai  Treastiry:  veterans'  benefits. 

Thanks  to  some  Army  extension  courses 
Simon  thinks  he  is  now  ready  to  tackle 
college. 

A  federally  aided  community  college  get* 
him  the  first  year.  Then  he  enrolls  at  State 
U.  where  he  finds  a  student  union,  dormitory 
library,  observatory,  labs  and  classrooms  and 
cafe,  all  financed  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  for  tuition  and  expenses,  there's  help 
to  be  had  from  the  GI  bUl;  low-interest 
loans  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  a  Pederal  scholarship — which  he 
can't  quite  swing — and  another  antipov- 
erty program,  a  s\inuner  Job  imder  college 
work-study. 

But  he  becomes  a  college  dropout  and  a 
married  man. 

From  his  neighborhood  center,  he  then 
gets  counseling  on  courtship,  marriage,  and 
birth  control. 

The  latter,  however,  proves  deficient,  be- 
cause Simon's  soon  writing  for  that  ever- 
popular  Pederal  pamphlet:  "Raising  Your 
Child." 

Lacking  a  Job,  Simon  Poor  heads  for  the 
land  of  opportunity:  Appalachla.  He  fig- 
ures any  place  Uncle  Sam  Is  spending  $1 
billion  extra  a  year  can't  be  all  bad. 

There,  with  a  new  company  set  up  under 
the  Regional  Development  Act,  he  lands  a 
Job  as  a  heavy  equipment  operator,  helping 
build  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Fed- 
erally aided  roads  mapped  out  In  the  Appa- 
lachla program. 
Before  too  long: 

His  local  bank  falls.  But  why  worry? 
There's  Pederal  Dep>oslt  Insurance. 

His  union  president  nms  off  with  the  lo- 
cal's treasiuTT — but  he's  bonded  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

A  tornado  hits  his  rented  house.    But  it's 
fixed  up  fast  with  a  Federal  disaster  loan. 
Then,  trouble  hits. 

Simon's  bulldozer  runs  over  his  foot,  ne- 
cessitating amputation.  Goodby  Job.  But 
Simon's  still  cheery: 

After  all.  there's  always  workman's  com- 
pensation; tinemployment  compensation; 
Federal  rehabilitation;  treatment  by  VA,  and 
help  from  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  which  Simon  uses  to  become 
an  electrician. 

Soon,  he's  working  as  a  civilian  electrician 
at  a  nearby  Army  base. 

He  buys  a  home  with  a  'VA  loan,  and  gets 
another  from  FHA  to  expand  it. 

The  home's  on  a  new  subdivision,  financed 
by  the  maxlmimi  HHPA  (10  million  loan. 
And  it's  In  a  new  suburb  that  has  Just 
built  a  sewer  and  water  system  with  a  com- 
munity facilities  grant. 

nils  Idyll  Is  Interrupted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  orders  the  Army  l>ase  closed. 
This  leaves  Simon  with  no  Job,  no  mortgage 
payments,  and  a  heart  attack.  At  this,  his 
wife  has  a  nervous  breakdown. 

But  all's  weU. 
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Tor  blm.  there's  the  regional  center  on 
h.*rt  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  Per  her. 
there's  the  community  mental  health  clinic 

^  for  the  mortgages,  there's  a  1-year 
-ace  period  If  you're  tossed  out  of  work  Taf 
.  base  shutdown. 

With  time  growing  short  now,  Simon 
presses  on  to  leave  no  Pederal  benefit  un- 

He  retires  and  collects  social  security. 

He  vacations  In  national  parks;  breathes 
IMS  DoUuted  air;  swims  in  depolluted  water; 
Sva  in  cars  with  seat  belts  and  exhaust- 
fume  suppressors  along  billboard-free  hlgh- 
Uys  constructed  with  Pederal  funds;  sees 
plays  and  palnUngs  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Arts  Conamisslon. 

His  fatal  mistake  was  to  watch. night  TV 
Hoping  on  hope  that  the  old  FCC 
Had  finally  given  the  people  a  break. 
But  what  he  saw  was  more  than  weak  hearts 
can  take. 

His  final  expenses  are  paid  by  the  'VA,  hers 
mostly  by  medicare. 

Then  both  are  buried  In  Federal  land: 
Arlington  Cemetery,  near  at  hand 
To  Washington.  D'C.  their   Capital   where 
There's  always  perpetual  care. 


rights,  and  Individual  rights,  but  no  indi- 
vidual, community.  State  or  even  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  our  landscape  or  to  depre- 
ciate the  property  of  others.  Democracy 
and  individual  freedom  In  order  to  sur- 
vive must  be  disciplined  and  restrained. 
The  time  has  come  for  America  to  dis- 
cipline itself  and  eliminate  eyesores  and 
unsightly  objects  along  the  highways  of 
our  country.  Tills  blU  will  aid  our  peo- 
ple to  improve  their  communities  and 
make  America  a  more  beautiful  and 
healthy  place  in  which  to  live. 


Oldest,  Most  Active 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8, 1965 


Highway  Beautificatioii  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CA«OLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7, 1965 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  2084)  to  provide 
for  scenic  development  and  road  beautlfica- 
tton  of  the  Pederal  aid  highway  systems. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
congratulate  and  commend  Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi,  the  illustrious  and  able  gentle- 
man from  nUnois  for  his  herculean  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House  today.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
great  colleague,  Mr.  Fallon,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  They  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  to  bring  this  bill  so 
promptly  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  also 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  They  have  worked  day  and 
night.  7  days  a  week,  to  bring  major  and 
important  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress time  and  time  again  this  year.  I 
have  never  known  a  more  dedicated, 
patriotic,  and  loyal  group  of  men  and 
women  than  the  staff  of  our  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  this  bill  In 
committee,  and  I  support  it  today.  I  live 
on  a  highway  where  my  neighbors  and  I 
for  many  years  have  made  every  effort  to 
beautify  the  roadside.  For  too  long 
rural  America  has  been  kicked  around  by 
thoughtless  individuals  who  dunu>  trash, 
beer  cans,  and  whisky  bottles  Into  our 
shrubbery  and  grass  along  the  highways 
we  have  nurtured  and  cared  for  In  order 
to  improve  the  looks  of  our  communities. 

We  have  laws  against  littering  our 
highways.  Now  it  Is  time  to  curb  those 
who  would  depreciate  rural  property 
with  junkyards  and  trashplles.  I  be- 
lieve in  States  rights,  local  community 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Harford  Democrat  carried 
a  personality  sketch  of  Mrs.  P.  S.  Bnim- 
fleld.  one  of  its  contributors  and  a  citizen 
of  distinction  In  Harford  County.  Md. 
The  sketch  was  written  by  Eileen  Burke 
of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Over  the  years,  Mrs.  Brumfleld  has  in- 
terested herself  In  landscape  beautifica- 
tion,  teaching  the  blind,  poUtical  activi- 
ties, and  hwnemaking.   In  each  field  she 
has  demonstrated  how  successful  a  single 
person's  action  can  be.    Now.  at  the  age 
of  81.  she  still  keeps  busy  with  teaching 
the  bUnd  and  writing  for  the  newspaper. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  Mrs. 
Brumfleld  for  her  long  years  of  generous 
service  to  her  fellow  citizens. 
The  personality  sketch  follows: 
Oldbst.  Most  Active? 
(By  Eileen  Btirke.   University   of    Maryland 
Slimmer  Intemer) 
Mrs.  Oorlnne  Brumfleld  Is  81,  but  occaslon- 
aUy  she  still  drives  from  Edgewood  to  the 
Harford  Democrat  office  In  Aberdeen  In  her 
late -model  compact  car  to  deliver  her  weekly 
column  to  the  paper. 

She  has  been  writing  the  "First  District 
News"  under  the  byline  P.  S.  Bnamfleld 
since  the  early  IMG's.  Although  most  of  her 
column  descrlbea  the  anniversaries,  birth- 
days, trips,  and  other  activities  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Edgewood  area,  Mrs.  Brumfleld 
prefers  to  vntte  what  she  describes  as  "sen- 
timent." Every  Week  her  social  notes  are 
interspersed  with  sentiment — quotes,  rem- 
iniscences, original  poems,  and  comments 
on  national  and  International  events. 

All  week  Mrs.  Brumfleld  collects  news  from 
people  she  happens  to  see  and  sentiment 
from  her  readings.  Sunday  night  she  writes 
out  her  column  In  longhand.  If  she  forgets 
to  give  the  colvmm  to  her  son.  who  Uves 
next  door,  to  mall;  she  deUvers  It  herself  the 
next  xncx-nlng. 

Mrs.  Bnmifleld  "scribbles"  little  verses 
whenever  she  sees  anything  that  Inspires 
her.  She  prefers  to  write  about  small  things 
like  the  children  who  go  sledding  In  the  win- 
ter on  the  road  in  front  of  her  house.  Al- 
though she  loves  to  write  poetry,  she  does  not 
feel  that  any  at  her  work  U  Impwtant 
enough  to  be  published  anywhwe  but  in  her 
column.  Her  own  favorite  poeto  are  the 
early  American  one^  partlciUarly  WhltUer 
and  Longfellow. 
Mtb.  Brumfleld's  literary  activities  also  in- 


clude frequent  letters  to  the  edltore  of  the 
Baltimore  and  local  papers. 

Her  interest  In  JouruAllsm  began  when 
she  was  an  editor  on  the  literary  magazine 
at  V^est  Nottingham  Academy  In  Cecil 
County,  where  she  went  to  school.  When  she 
graduated  In  1901,  she  would  have  liked  to 
have  gone  to  coUege  to  take  scane  Journalism 
courses,  but  she  married  Instead. 

Besides  sentiment.  Mrs.  Bnmifield  likes  to 
collect  antiques  and  her  one-story  house  is 
flUed  with  cutglass.  family  pictures,  old  fur- 
niture, and  china. 

One  of  her  teachers  at  West  Nottingham 
used  to  say.  "Time  is  passing,  young  ladles. 
Time  is  passing"  whenever  he  saw  an  Idle 
student.  Ever  since  then,  Mrs.  Brumfleld 
has  l>een  searching  for  ways  to  keep  her  time 
from  passing  away  in  Idleness. 

Since  she  came  from  a  politically  minded 
family,  she  has  devoted  much  of  her  time  to 
politics.  She  has  helped  others  campaign 
for  office  and  conducted  two  campaigns  of 
her  own.  In  1946  she  ran  for  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  and  In  1963  she  ran  for 
Judge  of  the  Harford  County  Orphans  Court. 
Both  times  she  ran  against  seven  or  eight 
men.  She  "got  licked"  both  times,  but  stated 
she  Is  grateful  for  the  votes  she  received  be- 
cause they  showed  her  how  many  friends  she 

Mrs.  Brumfleld  has  had  more  luck  influ- 
encing other  elected  officials  and  winning 
club  elections.  She  says  that  the  "Keep 
America  Beautiful"  campaign  began  16  years 
ago,  when  she  went  to  the  Harford  County 
Commissioners  to  ask  them  to  eetablUh 
dumps  so  that  the  countryside  would  stay 
clean.  At  first  the  commissioners  laughed  at 
her.  Later  they  decided  to  create  dumps, 
and  Imposed  fines  for  littering  the  high- 
ways. 

She  has  held  offices  In  the  Women's  First 
District  and  County  Democratic  Cluba;  been 
president  of  the  Edgewood  Homemakers  Club 
and  the  County  Council  for  all  the  Home- 
makers  Clubs. 

Some  years  ago  the  need  for  something  to 
keep  her  "out  of  mlschler  led  Mrs.  Brum- 
fleld to  volvmteer  to  teach  handicapped  chU- 
dren  for  the  Harford  County  Board  at  Edu- 
cation. This  summer  she  enjoyed  what  ahe 
called  one  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences 
of  her  life  when  she  watched  her  flrst  pupil 
graduate  from  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
BUnd.  Since  the  flrst  year,  Mrs.  Brumfleld 
has  been  giving  2-hour,  daily  lessons  to  three 
pupils  a  year.  She  thought  she  wotUd  retire 
last  year  after  suffering  a  nearly  fatal  Ul- 
ness,  but  whefl  the  school  board  asked  her 
to  take  a  student  she  accepted.  Mrs.  Brum- 
fleld says  she  is  a  "yes  man,"  because  she 
can  never  turn  down  a  request  for  her  time. 


A  Stimulatiiig  More 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   KKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  S.  1965 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
day  an  astronaut  can  orWt  the  earth 
faster  than  a  man  on  the  groimd  can  get 
from  New  York  to  Washlngtwi.  Cer- 
tainly, as  President  Johnson  has  said,  the 
same  science  and  technology  which  pro- 
vides airplanes  and  space  probes  can 
provide  better,  faster,  and  more  econom- 
ical rail  tranEfiortatlon. 

We  welcome  the  news  that  New  York- 
Washington  trains  will  be  «)eedlng  at 
125  miles  an  hour  In  another  year,  cut- 
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ting  at  I  »st  an  hour  off  the  travel  time. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
praised  t  he  administration  editorially  for 
Its  effort  5  to  speed  up  travel  hy  rail. 

It  sale  that  the  Government's  support 
"is  a  sti  lulatlng  move  toward  dramatic 
improve!  aent    of    intercity    transporta- 
tion."   •:  "he  editorial  is  as  follows: 
J  ourmiNG  New  in  Travel 

The  ne  ra  that  Kew  York- Washington  rail- 
road trail  a  will  be  speeding  at  125  miles  an 
hour  In  Lnother  year,  cutting  at  least  an 
hour  off  1  he  traveltime,  sounds  astonishing. 
But  the  research  and  development  people 
have  no  '  loubts  whatever,  and  this  Is  pro- 
jected as  anly  the  beginning  for  high-speed 
mass  trav  !l  on  the  ground. 

The  tro  able,  of  course,  is  that  most  of  us 
have  lonf  taken  it  for  granted  that  such 
means  of  getting  around  (by  rubber  as  well 
as  raU)  « ren't  capable  of  radical  improve- 
ment. Ai  President  Johnson  observe?,  "the 
same  tlTe< :  Inadequate  mass  transportation" 
of  30  yeaj  b  ago  stiU  prevails,  and  this  Is  in 
an  age  In  which  airplanes  can  fly  three  times 
the  speed  of  soirnd.  Without  the  public 
being  pan  icuarly  aware  of  It.  scientific  abU- 
ity  has  be<  n  applied  almost  wholly  to  travers- 
ing air  an  1  space.  And  advances  In  ground 
travel,  of  intimate  concern  to  everybody, 
haven't  kc  pt  pace. 

As  Fede  al  spending  goes,  the  $20  million 
asked  by  he  President  for  the  first  year  of 
snch  development  is  comparatively  small. 
Even  the  I  90  million  envisaged  for  the  3 -year 
program,  <  onsidering  all  the  potential  bene- 
fits. Is  an  (  xcellent  investment.  For  the  leg- 
islation is  concerned  not  only  with  new  rail 
concepts  or  the  northeast  corridor  from 
Wastiingtca  to  Boston,  but  with  the  long- 
range  inv«  ttigatlon  of  every  idea  for  speed- 
ing groun(  I  travel  by  highway  as  well.  We 
may  learn  in  time  that  the  possibilities  on 
earth,  rea  arched  and  developed  with  the 
same  thor  ^ughness  as  those  of  outer  filght, 
are  greater  than  yet  imagined.  Certainly, 
the  Ooveriment's  support  is  a  stimulating 
move  towa  -d  dramatic  Improvement  of  Inter- 
city transp  srtation. 


October  8,  loe,')     I    October  8,  1965 
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Hiirliwair  Beantification  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  IfOWARD  H.  CALUWAY 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  ;  lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  ursday.  October  7.  1965 


Hoise 


tbe 


The 
House  on 
conslderatit>n 
for  scenic 
tlon  of  th4 


in   Committee  of  the  Whole 

State  of  the  Union  had  imder 

the  bill   (S.  2084)    to  provide 

I  levelopment  and  road  beautlflca- 

Federal-aid  highway  systems. 


Mr.    CALLAWAY. 


conce:  ned 


am 

sideration 

"Highway 

that  this 

elers. 

vate 


mot  >Tists, 


prises 
these 
cation  of 
believe 
is  opposed 
further 
there  is  ai 
actually 
any  part 
highways. 
For  my 


Mr.   Chairman,   I 
that  the  bill  under  con- 
bears    the    misleading    title 
Beautificatlon."    The  impact 
>ill  is  boimd  to  have  on  trav- 
State  governments,  pri- 
comiiercial  and  industrial  enter- 
conveniently   hidden    behind 
high  -sounding  words.    The  impli- 
the  words  would  lead  us  to 
anyone  opposed  to  the  bill 
to  beauty.    Nothing  could  be 
the  truth.    I  do  not  think 
American  alive  today  who  is 
■  to  enhancing  beauty  in 
>f  our  Nation — Including  our 


that 


fntm 


of  my  life  In  an  enterprise  dedicated  to 
the  very  Idea  of  beauty.  The  founding 
of  this  enterprise  was  my  own  father's 
greatest  achievement,  and  his  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  create  a  place  where  Georgi- 
ans could  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  State.  Why  would  I  or  any  of  my 
colleagues  now  stand  in  opposition  to 
beauty?  Clearly  I  would  not  oppose  any 
reasonable  plan  for  highway  beautiflca- 
tion.  but  I  do  oppose  a  law  saying  remove 
the  signs  and  junkyards  at  any  cost  to 
anyone — or  else.  I  do  oppose  a  bill  that 
in  the  name  of  beauty,  creates  a  wealth 
of  problems,  and  takes  no  steps  to  solve 
them.  I  refer  to  mandatory  withhold- 
ing of  fimds  even  when  a  State  cannot 
comply  for  complicated  constitutional 
reasons.  I  refer  to  the  removal  of  signs 
giving  necessary  and  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  traveling  public.  And  I  refer 
to  the  elimination  of  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  which  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses which  are  dependent  upon  the 
patronage  of  highway  users  for  their 
existence.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
imsolved  problems  inherent  in  the  bill. 
But  these  factors,  coupled  with  the  man- 
datory "or  else"  tenor  of  the  bill,  lead  me 
to  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  there  Is 
very  little  that  is  beautiful  in  this  legis- 
lation. 


«: 


01  posed 


>wn  part,  I  have  spent  much 


'Rights-Responsibilities" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday it  was  my  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  the  preview  of  a  television  series 
on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
American  citizens  as  set  forth  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  more  specifically  in 
the  first  amendment. 

This  series  was  produced  by  one  of 
my  distingriished  constitutents,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert T.  Schlinkert,  Taft  Vice  President 
and  general  manager  of  WBRC-TV  in 
Birmingham.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  this  excellent  presentation  and  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Schlinkert,  WBRC,  and 
the  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  for  the  fine 
public  service  they  have  rendered  in  this 
production. 

The  following  is  a  summary  which  re- 
views the  pertinent  facts  about  this  new 
television  feature: 

Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  Previews  New  Pea- 
txjbe:  "Rights-Responsibilities" 

WASHiNCfTON,  D.C.,  October  7.— A  new  series 
Of  5-mlnute  color  television  programs  de- 
nning the  rights  and  responsiblUtieB  of 
American  citizens  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  previewed  here  today 
by  Taft  Broadcasting  Co. 

The  series,  conceived  by  Robert  T.  Schlink- 
ert, general  manager  of  Taffs  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  television  station.  WBRC-TV.  features 
in  the  first  national  releases,  a  study  of  the 
first   amendment  to  the   Constitution. 

The  programs,  described  as  "a  determined 
effort  to  relate  our  responsibilities  to  our 
rights."  present  discussions  of  the  first 
amendment  by  Pat  Boone.  Art  Llnkletter, 
Dr.    Billy    Graham,    and   Bob    Considlne. 


The  Initial  programs  were  shown  at  th» 
Madison  Hotel  to  Members  of  Congress  tbt 
Federal  Communications  Oommission  'and 
other  Government,  business,  and  educational 
leaden  in  the  Capitals  Simultaneous  pre- 
views were  offered  in  Birmingham  to  south 
ern  leaders. 

In  defining  the  programs,  which  win  be 
scheduled  immediately  on  all  Taft  stations 
and  offered  without  charge  to  all  commer- 
cial and  educational  television  and  radio 
stations  in  the  country,  Mr.  Schlinkert  said' 
"The  great  city  of  Birmingham  has  been  the 
focus  of  national  attention  in  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  the  dialog  on  civil  rightg 
We  reconmiended  the  development  of  this 
series  because  we  believed  that  citizens 
everywhere  would  profit  by  a  clear  delinea- 
tion of  the  responslbUitles  that  accompany 
the  rights  reserved  to  us,  employing  the 
broadcast  media  as  the  most  effective  way 
to  reach  the  most  people." 

The  programs  are  constructed  in  5-minute 
segments  i>ermltting  flexible  use  on  the  Na- 
tion's stations  and  are  so  designed  that  they 
may  be  employed  as  half -hour  presentations 
if  the  stations  so  elect.  The  programs  are 
produced  by  Charles  Vanda.  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  who  has  won  many  awards  for  his 
public  service  documentaries. 

Lawrence  H.  Rogers  II,  president  of  Taft 
Broadcasting  Co.,  announced  to  the  preview 
audience  that  letters  already  have  gone  for- 
ward to  the  Nation's  radio  and  television 
stations  proffering  the  series  wlth^i^  charge 

"After  studying  Mr.  Schlinkert's'  sugges- 
tion." Mr.  Rogers  said,  "and  recognizing  the 
critical  need  of  a  restudy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Implicit  responslbUitles  required  ol 
every  citizen,  we  decided  to  place  our  fullest 
possible  resources  behind  this  effort.  We 
have  sought  and  obtained  the  services  of 
eminent  performers  and  writers  whose  names 
are  calculated  to  attract  the  largest  poten- 
tial audiences. 

"We  feel,  speaking  of  our  own  responsibili- 
ties, that  group  broadcasters  are  In  a  unique 
position  to  employ  the  broadcast  media  use- 
fully and  effectively  in  dealing  with  public 
matters  of  this  type." 

In  the  programs  ready  for  distribution 
and  shown  today,  Mr.  Boone  presents  a  5- 
minute  "Background  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment." Other  programs  feature  Dr.  Billy 
Graham,  "Freedom  of  Religion";  Mr.  Link- 
letter,  "Freedom  of  Speech";  Mr.  Considine, 
"Freedom  of  the  Press";  and  Mr.  Boone,  "The 
Rights  of  Assembly  and  Petition." 

Future  programs  in  the  series  dealing  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  in  production. 

"The  Taft  broadcasting  stations  are: 
WKRC-AM-FM-TV,  Cincinnati,  and  WTVN- 
AM-FM-TV,  Columbus,  both  Ohio;  WBBC- 
AM-FM-TV,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  WKYT,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.;  WGR-AM-FM-TV,  Buffalo  NY.- 
WDAF-AM-FM-TV.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
WNEP-TV,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  company's  headquarters  are  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 


Bruneau  Desert  Blast  May  Lead  to  New 
Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  September  30,  1965,  his- 
tory, present  and  future,  was  made  on 
a  remote  desert  spot  In  my  congressional 
district.  On  that  date  a  nonnuclear  ex- 
plosion,    dubbed     "Pre-Schooner     II" 


Kiasted  a  crater  in  the  desert  100  feet 
Sand  200  feet  in  diameter. 

The  explosion,  a  forerunner  of  a 
Biined  nuclear  blast.  In  the  same  area^ 
?]  ft  study  in  "digging"  techniques  which 
fftuid  be  used  in  digging  the  proposed 
»a  level  complement  to  the  Panama 

^  The  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  graphically 
explained  by  Mr.  O.  A.  (Gus)  Kelker. 
fpftture  editor  of  the  Times-News,  pub- 
lihed  in  Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  in  the  Oc- 
tober 3  edition  of  the  paper. 
The  article  follows: 

BIUNEAU    DESERT    BLAST    MaT    LEAD    TO    NEW 

Canal 
(By  O.  A.  (Gus)  Kelker) 

MOUNTAIN  Home.— It  actually  sounds  too 
strange  to  be  true  and  yet  the  first  shovelful 
of  dirt  which  will  result  in  construction  of  a 
new  sea  level  canal  across  Central  America 
-as  probably  moved  Thursday  afternoon  in 
the  form  of  a  piece  of  Idaho's  desolate 
Bruneau  Desert  country. 

The  experiment,  which  came  about  as  a 
result  of  3  years  of  planning  and  study,  was  In 
the  form  of  a  great  explosion,  probably  the 
biggest  manmade  blast  to  ever  take  place 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

It  was  the  forerunner  for  a  proposed  100- 
klloton  nuclear  craterlng  project  which  may 
be  undertaken  in  the  same  general  area  in 
about  3  years.  This  is  the  method  of  dirt  and 
rock  removal  which  someday  may  be  used  to 
dig  the  big  ditch  which  is  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

The  awe -Inspiring  explosion  which  ripped 
aie  solid  rock  of  the  Bruneau  area  took  place 
at  a  point  2  or  3  hours  away  from  Mountain 
Home  by  car  or  truck,  depending  on  the 
speed  you  drive.  It  was  more  than  70  miles 
of  bumps  and  dvist  which  stretched  out  into 
nowhere.  _  _ 

A  joint  venttu-e  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
nuclear  excavation  research  program,  the 
project  came  down  to  the  last  day  with 
scheduled  projects  ticking  off  like  a  well- 
oiled  clock. 

The  last  24  hours,  before  the  explosion  was 
detonated  and  ripped  a  hole  200  feet  wide 
and  100  feet  deep  In  the  desert  rock,  were  a 
headache.  In  fact  they  aUnost  resulted  In 
the  blast  being  scrubbed. 

After  the  liquid  explosive  called  nltro- 
methane  had  been  poured  into  a  36-lnch 
access  hole  and  filled  a  mined  spherical  cavity 
approximately  18  feet  In  diameter,  a  leak 

develt^ed.  ^  ^       ^^ 

The  leak  was  spotted  by  Instruments  and 
after  it  was  confirmed  officials  ordered  two 
trucks  m  from  the  atomic  site  near  Las 
Vegas  Nev.  They  were  to  bring  55  more 
drums  of  the  explosive.  But  this  scheduled 
departure  set  off  a  chain  of  events  not  ex- 
pected. One  truck  broke  down  near  Las 
Vegas.  The  other  gave  up  before  reaching 
Uie  test  site  In  Idaho.  Two  smaller  standby 
trucks  were  dispatched  and  the  load  of  23 
drums  of  explosive  was  transferred. 

These  two  trucks  arrived  at  ground  zero 
and  the  liquid  was  transferred  below  the 
ground.  The  countdown  began  but  a  few 
seconds  before  the  big  blast  was  to  take  place 
It  was  halted. 

The  15 -minute  countdown  finally  was 
undertaken  once  more  and  this  time  the  end 
result  was  something  to  behold. 

On  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  count  the 
desert  not  more  than  3.000  feet  from  where 
photographers,  newsmen,  officials,  project 
personnel,  and  others  stood,  heaved  In  a 
pattern  that  was  both  grotesque  and  beau- 
tiful at  the  same  time. 
So  overpowering  was  the  great  earth  move- 


ment, with  heavy  dust  and  great  pieces  of 
rock  rising  more  than  3.000  feet  into  the  air, 
that  it  was  dUBcult  to  comprehend.  The 
great  dust  cloud,  studded  with  rock,  seemed 
for  awhUe  to  threaten  the  area  where  the 
observers  stood,  but  it  was  all  an  optical 
Illusion.  The  blast  was  so  mammoth  that 
the  mind  was  unable  to  take  It  Into  consider- 
ation with  only  one  sweep  of  the  Imagination. 
The  long  wait,  the  desert  travel  and  the 
dust  and  heat  were  forgotten  at  the  instant 
of  the  spectacle.  For  most  of  the  observers 
this  thing  was  a  first  and  It  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

As  one  newsman  put  It : 
"The  gates  of  hell  Itself  could  not  be  more 
terrifying  than  the  turmoU  which  we  saw 
today." 

One  thing  was  certain,  and  as  a  result 
data  which  will  be  Important  In  future 
tests — even  of  the  at9mlc  variety— was  writ- 
ten into  the  book. 

Because  of  the  leak,  the  explosion  took 
place  with  about  12  tons  less  nltromethane 
than  was  planned,  and  yet  the  results  were 
greater  than  anticipated. 

Checked  and  rechecked  figuring  on  the 
curve  had  shown  that  depth  of  the  crater 
would  be  about  41  feet,  plus  or  minus  5  feet, 
and  radius  would  be  76  feet,  plus  or  minus  9 
feet. 

When  the  dust  and  rocks  had  settled  and 
experts  and  observers  trudged  up  to  the 
crater's  lip  they  found  that  It  was  about  100 
feet  deep  and  200  feet  in  diameter.  The  lip 
of  the  newborn  crater  resembled  a  mountain 
on  the  level  plateau. 

The  entire  project  was  dubbed  Pre- 
Schooner  II.  The  big  blast  was  associated 
with  three  other  separate  1.2-ton  TNT  cali- 
bration shots. 

Above  ground,  these  three  detonations  a 
good  distance  from  ground  zero  shoved  shock 
waves  through  the  air  which  were  easily  felt 
by  observers.  The  big  blast  did  not  produce 
any  appreciable  shock  wave  because  of  the 
underground  location  of  the  charge. 

But  In  the  case  of  the  big  one.  the  ground 
shook  like  a  great  earthquake  was  underway 
and  was  easily  noticeable  where  observers 
stood  more  than  3,000  feet  away  from  ground 
zero. 

The  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Nuclear  Craterlng 
Group,  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  headquartered 
at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Liver - 
more,  Calif.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
experts  were  from  the  Nevada  test  range. 

Actual  purpose  behind  the  detonation  was 
to  Improve  the  knowledge  of  crater  dimen- 
sions In  hard,  dry  rock  as  a  function  of  depth 
of  burst  and  type  of  explosive. 


The  Pope  at  tlie  U.N. 
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WARNING   BALLOON 


As  a  precaution  prior  to  the  blast,  a  bright 
yellow  balloon,  anchored  to  the  ground  by 
cable,  was  flown  at  a  height  of  several  thou- 
sand feet. 

It  served  as  a  warning  to  possible  flights  of 
aircraft  In  the  area  and  also  held  a  set  of 
instruments  aloft  to  gajn  pressure  measure- 
ments above  the  blast  area.  It  was  hoisted 
more  than  an  hovur  before  detonation  time. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  experiment 
will  be  used  In  the  design  of  the  proposed 
Schooner  atomic  craterlng  project  and  In  the 
general  development  of  a  theory  of  craterlng 
and  techniques  for  predicting  slope  stability 
and  other  engineering  properties  of  nuclear 

Results  of  the  blast  will  end  in  months  of 
study  before  final  tabulations  are  made,  offi- 
cials said. 

But  to  the  casual  observer  the  entire  proj- 
ect could  be  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
success. 

It  was  the  biggest  blast  in  the  State's  hls- 
Uxj  and  the  rumble  of  it  will  be  heard  for 
years  to  come. 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  ICAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
persons  have  discussed  and  sought  to 
analyze  the  historical  impact  of  the  visit 
of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI.  to  the 
United  Nations  this  Monday.  In  his  elo- 
quent essay  of  Thursday,  October  7,  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann  captured  the  central 
meaning  and  full  promise  of  this  un- 
precedented event.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Lippmann's  words  to  all,  as 

follows :  „  „ 

The  Pope  at  the  U.N. 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
On  Monday,  when  the  Pope  came  to  the 
United  Nations,  we  witnessed  an  event  of 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  slg- 
nifiance  only  as  time  goes  on.  His  journey 
and  his  address  were  a  blinding  Illumination 
In  which  the  immediate  consequences  will 
only  gradually  become  visible.  "We  are  the 
bearer,"  said  the  Pope,  "of  a  message  for  all 
mankind,"  and.  he  went  on  to  say.  "like  a 
messenger  who,  after  a  long  Journey,  finally 
succeeds  In  delivering  the  letter  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  hhn,  so  we  appreciate  the 
good  fortune  of  this  moment,  however  brief, 
which  fulfills  a  desire  nourished  in  the  heart 
for  nearly  20  centuries." 

The  letter  which  the  Pope  was  at  last  able 
to  deliver  said  that  the  church,  now  at  peace 
with  all  mankind,  was  able  to  ratify  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations,  which  is  a  hu- 
man institution  aspiring  to  be  universal. 
That  has  never  been  possible  before.  Never 
before  has  there  existed  an  institution  In 
which  there  Is  a  place  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  moral  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  the  Pope  declared  on 
Monday,  could  be  given  by  him  only  after  the 
Roman  church  had  reached  a  religious 
peace— only  after  the  reUglous  wars  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  had  been  brought 
to  an  end. 

This  historic  act  of  ratification  marks  the 
progress  made  under  the  inspiration  of 
Pope  John  XXIII  In  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
church.  The  modernizing  chxirch  has 
brought  Itself  Into  the  mainstream  of  human 
affairs.  It  has  done  thts  by  committing  it- 
self to  the  reUglous  reconclUatlon  of  man- 
kind, and  also  by  making  ItseU  no  longer  the  , 
support  of  reaction  and  privilege  but.  "the 
voice  of  the  poor,  the  disinherited,  the  suf- 
fering of  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
justice,  for  the  dignity  of  life,  for  freedom, 
for  well  being  and  progress." 

This  Is  the  Johannlne  church,  of  which 
Pope  Paul  Is  a  faithful  and  convincing  apos- 
tle, and  there  Is  now  new  hope  In  the  world 
because  this  enormous  transformation  has 
gone  so  far. 

We  must  realize  that  the  moral  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  by  the  CathoUc 
church  does  not  mean  and  cannot  mean  the 
moral  ratification  of  the  policies  and  the  be- 
havior of  all  the  member  states,  even  of  our 
own  The  Pope  spoke  with  great  genUeness. 
But  what  he  said  so  genUy  cut  to  the  quick. 
No  one  who  heard  him  attentively,  or  will 
read  him  now,  can  faU  to  realize  that  he 
was  speaking  a  different  language  from  that 
which  Is  current  and  conventional.  In  fact, 
the  Pope,  who  Is  without  pride  and  has  noth- 
ing to  fear,  was  thinking  what  Is  unthink- 
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CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSUT 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
23,  1947.  a  brutal  blow  was 
cause  of  human  freedom  and 


con  memorate 


the  day  on  which 

was  hanged  for  his  ef- 

ihalf  of  Bulgarian  independ- 

3ulgarian  National  Committee 

a  memorial  meeting  and  re- 

the  Carnegie  Endowment  In- 

■  Center  on  September  18  and 

mass  at  the  Russian  Orthodox 

St.  Nicholas  in  Washington. 

19.    The  committee  is 

for  commemorating 

of  Nikola  Petkov  and  of  the 

resistance  movement   which 


Opportunities  for  Increased  human 
freedom  in  the  liberalization  of  Com- 
munist control  in  Soviet  bloc  countries 
have  been  recognized  by  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Par  East  and  the  Pacific  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
on  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  and  its  impli- 
cations earlier  this  year.  In  the  report 
issued,  the  subcommittee  recommended 
providing  the  coimtries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope with  the  incentive  and  leverage  they 
need  to  remove  themselves  from  com- 
plete economic  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  by  expanding  commercial  trade 
of  nonstrategic  items  with  these  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
suggested  Intensifying  political  and  cul- 
tural relations  with  those  European 
Communist-controlled  states  who  are 
achieving  a  degree  of  independence  from 
Moscow  and  are  showing  moderation  in 
their  external  affairs. 

We  are  committed  to  help  alleviate 
the  plight  of  captive  peoples  such  as  the 
Bulgarians.  President  John  P.  Kenne<^ 
recalled  this  commitment  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  when  he  address- 
ed himself  to  the  people  of  free  Europe 
at  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  June  25, 1963. 
He  said : 


October  8,  1965     I    October  8,  1965 
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from  citizens  who  have  been  waitina  Ion. 
years  for  reunion  with  relatives  in  boun^ 
tries  with  heavily  oversubscribed  quotaV 
This  summary  for  the  layman,  toget]^ 
with  the  detailed  analysis  being  preoamS 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  will  hT^ 
valuable  to  all  Members  In  InformK 
and  assisting  the  many  people  through 
out  the  Nation  who  can  now  look  forward 
to  having  their  families  united  in 
America. 


WUe  Words  by  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  S.  1965 


All  of  lis  in  the  West  must  be  faitM\il  to 
our  conviction  that  peace  in  Eiirope  can 
never  be  complete  until  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope •  •  •  men  can  choose  Ih  peace  and  free- 
dom how  their  countries  .shall  be  governed. 

Let  US  pay  tribute  to  Nikola  Petkov  and 
to  the  liberty-loving  heroes  of  other  op- 
pressed nations  who  have  worked,  fought, 
and  died  for  the  basic  human  right  of 
self-government.  May  their  example  be 
an  inspiration  to  men  everywhere  when 
the  path  of  freedom  is  difficult,  as  it  is 
today  in  Vietnam.  May  we  also  always 
remember  our  traditional,  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
human  dignity  and  to  the  peoples  who 
struggle  to  achieve  them. 


The  New  Immigration  Reform  Act 


Sept  ember 
coi  imended 


Intel  Lsified 


Bulga  rian 


ifist  oppression  and  economic 

of  the  Bulgarian  people  have 

ifled   their  longing  for  ties 

]  >eople  of  the  Western  World. 

regime  is  gradually  being 

•elax  Its  rigid  control  and  to 

economic,  political,  and  cul- 

with  the  West  which  have 

to  the  courageous  people  of 

for  so  many  years. 


!  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  MEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  commending  the  distingixished  chair- 
man of  our  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  for  the  fine  presen- 
tation he  has  made  in  summarizing  pro- 
visions of  the  newly  enacted  immigration 
reform  bill.  In  this  question  and  answer 
form,  our  colleague's  summary  will  pro- 
vide most  useful  information  for  the 
citizens  who  are  immediately  concerned 
about  effects  of  the  new  law.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  certainly  deserves  our 
thanks  for  making  available  to  us  so 
expeditiously  this  practical  and  concise 
guide  to  our  new  immigration  poUces.  I 
am  sure  many  Members  of  Congress,  as 
I,  have  already  received  urgent  inquiries 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  some  very  inspiring  words  by  Dr 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  beloved  Chap- 
lain of  the  XJS.  Senate.  The  following 
article,  "Yesterday's  Sour  Grapes  Don't 
Explain  You,"  should  be  carefully  read  by 
every  American  In  these  critical  days 
when  so  many  are  eager  to  shed  individ- 
ual responsibility  by  blaming  all  our 
shortcomings  on  the  past. 

Dr.  Harris'  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  October  3 
1965: 

Spires   of   the    Spirpt:    "Yesterday's   Sou» 
Grapes  Don't  Explain  You" 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain. 
U.S.  Senate) 
More  than  2,500  years  before  the  date  of 

this  column,  the  public-spirited  prophet, 
Ezeklel,  was  probing  for  the  cause  of  the 
debauchery  of  the  day.  The  question  was: 
Why  does  this  wild  generation  act  the  way 
they  do — commit  the  excesses  of  which  they 
are  guilty?  There  was  a  breakdown  of  moral 
standards,  sex  perversion  was  rampant,  busi- 
ness was  honeycombed  with  dishonesty  and 
doubledeallng.  There  was  complacent  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  the  underprivileged. 
Honor,  once  bright,  was  now  dimmed. 

All  this  la  mirrored  in  the  Biblical  record 
of  this  day  of  so  long  ago,  which  seems  al- 
most to  match  the  headlines  of  the  20th-cen- 
tury days.  To  the  prophet's  insistence  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  those  who  were 
guilty  of  betraying  the  high  ethical  ideals 
which  were  a  part  of  the  national  heritage, 
the  yoimg  generation,  running  wild,  cried  out 
to  this  preacher  of  old-fashioned  righteous, 
"Don't  blame  us.  The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  have 
been  set  on  edge."  To  which  sophistry 
Ezeklel  thundered,  "Don't  undertake  to  ex- 
plain your  lapses  by  quoting  that  old  cliche, 
and  claiming  that  a  former  generation  Is  to 
blame  for  putting  something  Into  your  life, 
OT  by  withholding  something  from  it. 
Yesterday's  sour  grapes  do  not  explain  you. 
Heredity  and  environment  are  not  the  chief 
factors  of  your  destiny." 

Centuries  after  the  prophet's  scornful  re- 
jection of  the  BOUT  grape  theory  to  explain 
today's  debauchery,  Jesus  told  the  story  of 
the  good  Samaritan.  There  seems  to  be  a 
new  version  of  that  matchless  story  for  the 
days  we  now  face.  To  some  modem  psychi- 
atrists the  chief  thing  in  that  narrative  is 
not  the  victim,  wounded,  robbed,  and  left  by 
the  highwaymen  by  the  roadside  to  die.    It 


I.  not  the  great-hearted  traveler  who,  seeing 
Sie  one  who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  bent 
Mts  him.  In  mercy  and  help.  It  Is  not  the 
devout  churchmen,  on  their  way  to  the 
tample,  who,  seeing  the  plight  of  the  as- 
^ted  man.  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

No  according  to  this  20th-century  inter- 
oretation  of  the  matchless  story,  the  men  to 
study  are  the  murderous  thieves  who  per- 
oetrated  the  shameful  act.  There  is  Uttle 
Sought  of  apprehending  them,  or  punishing 
them  so  that  for  the  sake  of  society  they  may 
he  taken  out  of  circulation.  Rather,  the 
main  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  who  f  aUed  at 
gome  stage  in  the  life  of  the  robbers.  S\irely, 
they  became  robbers  because  somebody  back 
of  them  ate  sour  grapes.  If  we  car^  And  that, 
ve  can  explain  their  sour  conduct.  How 
superficial  is  such  reasoning? 

People  who,  in  oxii  day.  undertake  to  ex- 
plain a  scene  such  as  erupted  in  Los  Angeles 
and  can  find  no  explanation  to  account  for 
the  atroclotis  actions  of  such  hoodlums  ex- 
cept to  conclude  that  they  are  the  result  of 
somebody  else's  sour  grapes  seem  oblivious 
to  the  disgraceful  exhibition  of  uncontrolled 
violence  manifested  by  youth  from  our  col- 
lege campuses  who,  on  holidays,  riot  and  rave 
and  ravage.  The  fact  Is  that  many  such  from 
favorable  environments  have  been  given 
everything,  perhaps  too  much,  and  yet  the 
sour  grapes  theory,  pointing  to  the  genera- 
tion before,  does  not  explain  such  hooligan- 
ism. 

Of  course.  In  all  the  lines  of  his  personal- 
ity, physical,  mental,  moral,  man  derives 
much  from  his  past.  But  the  truth  la  that 
the  factors  of  destiny  are  not  two — heredity 
environment,  self,  and  God. 

An  Eastern  Judge  was  recently  trying  the 
case  of  a  20-year-old  rebel  against  decent 
behavior.  Among  other  offenses,  he  had  led 
the  police  on  a  50-mlle-an-hour  chase.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  12  trafBc  violations.  The 
defense  was  based  solely  on  the  fact  that  this 
antisocial  youth  was  the  twisted  product  of 
a  broken  home.  The  sour  grapes  of  the 
parents  were  lifted  up  at  the  trial  as  an  ex- 
cuse as  to  why  the  teeth  of  the  young  fellow 
were  set  on  edge.  He  was  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  sour  grapes  that  his  parents  had 
eaten.  In  sentencing  the  accused  to  a  term 
In  Jail  as  well  as  a  fine,  the  Judge  seemed  to 
put  on  the  prophet's  robe  of  Ezeklel  as  he 
said.  "I  am  geting  sick  and  tired  of  certain 
places  where  everything  is  blamed  on  a  bad 
background  and  a  bad  home.  The  police  are 
not  going  to  be  picked  upon  the  way  you 
turned  upon  them  endeavoring  to  do  them 
bodily  harm.  I  wouldn't  blame  them  If  they 
had  shot  you.  Yovu-  parents  are  guilty  peo- 
ple, but  you  are  a  man  now.  and  responsible 
for  your  own  behavior.  The  world  Is  fiill  of 
successful  people  who  didn't  get  a  fair  shake 
when  they  were  chUdren." 

This  modem  Judg^  Joins  the  ancient 
prophet  In  this  deep  Insight.  "You  can't 
explain  today's  delinquency  by  pointing  to 
yesterday's  sour  grapes." 


Our  community  pride  In  Lewis  was 
given  another  boost  recently  when  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  presented  awards  to  two 
Lewis  scientists  and  to  the  center's 
Agena  project  team. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  newspapers,  reflected 
this  spirit  in  an  excellent  editorial  on 
October  7,  as  follows: 

Glort  for  Lewis 

The  value  of  Cleveland's  Lewis  Researph 
Center  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram is  underscored  by  the  awards  Just  made 
to  two  scientists  and  the  Lewis  Agena  proj- 
ect team. 

NASA  Administrator  James  E.  Webb  pre- 
sented the  awards  In  a  ceremony  In  Wash- 
ington to  Bruce  T.  Lundln,  associate  direc- 
tor for  development,  and  to  Dr.  Seymour  C. 
Himmel,  Agena  rocket  project  manager. 

Dr.  Himmel's  award,  the  Exceptional  Serv- 
ice Medal,  Is  NASA's  second  highest  and  is 
the  honor  given  to  the  Gemini  astronauts 
by  President  Johnson.  Its  presentation  to 
Dr.  Himmel  is  a  signal  recognition  of  his 
great  contributions  to  the  Nation's  space 
program. 

Lundln  was  the  recipient  of  the  NASA  out- 
standing leadership  award  for  his  direction 
of  planning,  organizing,  ind  carrying  out 
highly  successful  research  and  development 
programs  at  Lewis. 

Further  glory  has  been  given  the  Agena 
project  team  for  outstanding  technical  and 
management  achievements  as  well  as  scientif- 
ic and  engineering  contributions  to  the 
Agena  program. 

The  awards  reflect  credit  on  aU  NASA  per- 
sonnel as  weU  as  on  Greater  Cleveland, 
which  is  the  proud  home  of  Lewis  and  a  vital 
part  of  the  NASA  effort. 


Glory  for  GeTeland's  Lewis  Research 
Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  24. 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  contributes  much  to  the 
scientific  and  engineering  world.  One 
of  the  largest  contributions  is  made  by 
our  famous  Lewis  Research  Center, 
which  has  won  worldwide  renown  for  its 
achievements  in  the  space  age. 


Eisenhower  on  the  Choice  Americans 
Mast  Make 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFEIiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
exclusive  interview  with  General  Elsen- 
hower, Nation's  Business  asks  some  per- 
tinent and  timely  questions  concerning 
the  expanding  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  American  life  and  its  in- 
creasing interference  In  local  and  Indi- 
vidual afifairs.  These  are  questions 
which  every  thoughtful  American  should 
be  asking  himself  today  for  on  the 
answers  will  depend  the  future  course  of 
our  society  and  the  preservation  or  loss 
of  Individual  liberties  and  rights. 

General  Elsenhower  warns  of  the  dan- 
gers In  the  current  trend  of  diminishing 
personal  and  local  responsibility  and 
asserts  once  again  that  solutions  to  our 
problems  can  best  be  made  at  the  local 
levels  of  Government. 

The  Interview,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  1965  Issue  of  Nation's  Business, 
follows: 

ElSSNHOWER      ON      THX      CHOICR      AMERICANS 

Must  Makk 
(NoTB. — General  Elsenhower,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  your  new  book.  "Th*  Wlilte  House 


Years:  V^^aging  Peace,"  you  express  the  hope 
that  your  grandchildren  wUl  enjoy  the  free- 
doms that  we  have  now  and  that  these  will 
not  be  lost  when  they  are  adults.  Many  of 
our  readers  also  have  grandchildren,  and  are 
concerned,  too,  about  maintaining  freedoms. 
Do  you  see  any  real  danger  that  Americans 
may  lose  some  of  the  freedoms  they  have 
today?) 

Well,  just  as  a  matter  of  history,  we  must 
take  note  of  what  happens  to  a  nation  when 
it  becomes  affluent  after  a  long  period  of 
work  and  adventurous  activity  have  brought 
it  to  a  position  of  great  prominence  and 
prosperity. 

Thereafter,  you  begin  to  have  a  different 
atmosphere  in  a  society.  As  long  as  the 
Roman  nation  made  patriotism  almost  the 
basis  of  its  whole  philosophy,  as  long  as  each 
citizen  took  great  pride  In  the  fact  that  he 
had  served  In  the  army  and  had  done  his 
duty  as  a  soldier,  as  long — In  other  words — 
as  citizens  were  carrying  on  the  work  of 
pushing  for  the  greater  strength  and  glory 
of  Rome,  they  were  a  great  nation.  They 
ruled  practically  all  of  the  known  territory  of 
the  earth. 

But  when  they  got  rich  and  began  to  be 
more  concerned  with  circuses  than  with  their 
duties,  and  when  they  found  that  they  could 
let  the  nation  collect  the  taxes  frc«n  abroad 
or  wherever  It  wanted  to,  pretty  soon  they 
got  to  the  point  of  dissolution.  And  Gib- 
bon's history  was  written  of  a  tragedy  rather 
than  of  a  great  and  constructive  accomplish- 
ment. 

Today  the  United  SUtes  has  gotten  to  the 
highest  point  up  to  this  moment  In  pros- 
perity and  general  Income,  expressed  In  terms 
of  the  conveniences  and  all  the  comforts  and 
things  that  Individuals  like;  excelling  In  this 
regard  any  nation  In  history.  But  we  should 
not  assume  that  we  are  not  prey  to  the  same 
kind  of  deterioration  that  has  alfilcted  other 
societies. 

So  what  I  am  really  concerned  with  is  this : 
Are  we  getUng  so  used  to  riches  In  the  United 
States  that  we  are  losing  some  of  thOee  great 
qualities  that  did  so  much  to  bring  vta  to 
the  place  where  we  are  now?  The  Initia- 
tive? The  sense  of  self-assurance?  Self- 
confidence?  The  ambition  to  do  for  oneself 
and  one's  family  and  one's  locality? 

Are  we  losing  some  of  these  qualities  and, 
therefore,  risking  the  loss  of  the  Ubertles 
that  will  come  about  when  some  centraliMd 
government  begins  to  perform  more  and  more 
things  fc«-  us? 

A  big  part  of  it  Is  the  Increased  reUance 
on  centralized  government? 

That  Is  correct.  More  reliance  because 
we  are  offered  so  many  things.  And  the  bill 
gets  bigger  and  bigger  and  Is  reaching  more 
and  more  people.  Finally,  everybody  Is  told, 
"WeU,  Just  leave  yoxir  problems  to  us.  We 
are  the  bright  boys,  and  we  will  do  It  for  you. 
Dont  worry." 

Well,  If  we  are  going  to  lose  our  kind  of 
personal  ambition  and  Individualism,  that 
kind  of  citizenship  re^>onslbmty.  then  the 
future  begins  to  look  dark  indeed. 

It  is  often  argued,  because  of  our  fast- 
moving  and  complex  age,  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  sufficiently  big  and  weU 
equipped  to  handle  our  problems.  How  do 
you  answer  this  argument.  General? 

Well,  I'd  put  It  this  way:  I  think  that  the 
minions  of  economic  and  social  and  poUtlcal 
decisions  that  are  made  each  day  by  a  whole 
nation.  If  respected  and  pnH>erly  i4>pUed  by 
the  several  echelons  of  Government  as  en- 
visioned and  set  up  under  our  Constitution, 
give  us  a  much  greater  assurance^-  of  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  progress  and  the  at- 
tainments of  our  basic  aspirations  and  ob- 
jectives than  do  the  opinions  and  decisions 
of  a  few  poUtical  figure*  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

How  can  this  idea  of  individual  resp<»Qsi- 
bUlty  be  gotten  across  to  people  at  a  time 
when  politicians  are  able  to  argue  so  per- 
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Involved  in  activities  that  pertain 

jblems.    Do  you  feel  that  citizens 

solve  their  problems  if  they  show 
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I  ay  this :  The  Federal  Government 
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like  this  one — Gettysburg.     Why 

1  "ederal  Government  have  greater 
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]  eople  living  here? 
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And  all  across  the  way,  when  you  go  to  the 
desert,  the  mountains  or  the  agricultural  re- 
gions or  the  great  industrial  centers,  condi- 
tions are  different.  I  Just  don't  believe  that 
we  should  have  laws  that  assume  comiplete 
conformity  across  the  board. 

One  of  our  great  American  principles  is 
free  collective  bargaining.  Is  the  Federal 
Government  moving  too  deeply  Into  labor- 
management  relations? 

Well,  they  give  guidelines,  and  I  think  that 
governing  oiu-  economy  by  guidelines  is  false 
and  bad.  I  believe  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  throws  its  whole  weight,  its 
political  weight,  and  every  kind  of  influence 
it  can  bring  to  bear  to  dictate  the  prices  of 
this  country.  It  is  going  outside  its  province. 

I  do  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
right  to  call  attention  to  such  things  as  wage- 
price  spirals,  the  danger  of  inflation  and  the 
risks  that  we  run  with  an  Inflation  trend. 
All  of  that  kind  of  thing  Is  perfectly  proper, 
but  it  should  be  done  In  terms  of  dialogue  or 
debate.  When  they  definitely  Intervene  In 
these  things  with  a  so-called  constitutional 
responsibility,  then  I  think  It  is  wrong,  very 
wrong. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  widespread  feel- 
ing now  that  Uncle  Sam  has  to  keep  things 
booming.  Is  this  one  of  the  jobs  of  Govern- 
ment? 

The  Government  should  keep  political  and 
economic  conditions  In  this  country  so  that 
every  man  feels  free  to  fulfill  his  own  ambi- 
tions as  long  as  he  doesn't  trample  on  the 
similar  rights  of  others  or  Ignore  his  obliga- 
tions as  a  citizen. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  effort  to  keep  a  boom 
going  when  maybe  a  boom  Is  not  called  for 
always,  this  Is  a  matter  of  a  few  people  say- 
ing they  know  better  what  is  good  for  all  of 
us  than  we  do  ourselves. 

I  do  not  vrant  to  appear  as  criticizing  the 
need  for  national  decisions  affecting  our  cur- 
rency, the  value  of  oiu-  dollar,  protecting  It 
abroad,  and  all  the  rest  of  It.  All  these 
things  have  to  be  done  because  no  individual 
can  do  them.  But  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  greatest  concern  for  the  maas 
of  economic  opinion — plain  commonsense. 

I  don't  think  we  should  follow  any  one 
school  of  thought.  We  should  strive  here 
and  see  what  every  professional  believes 
about  these  things.  I  flatly  disagree  with  all 
those  economists  who  say  that  it  should  be 
a  deliberate  policy  of  government  to  have 
unbalanced  budgets,  that  we  need  to  spend 
more  money  in  the  economy  through  the 
Federal  Government  than  we  take  In.  In  the 
long  run,  this  is  a  certain  route  to  inflation. 
Creeping  inflation,  you  see,  has  a  tendency 
finally  to  become  galloping  inflation.  That's 
the  thing  we  should  remember. 

We  have  never  had  experience  with  a  com- 
pletely out-of-hand  inflation,  even  though  I 
believe  that  In  the  7  years  from  1945  to  1952, 
the  cost  of  living  went  up  about  47  percent. 
That  was  qvUte  a  heavy  rise.  And  we  seem 
to  have  a  little  bit  now  right  along  that  line. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  should  be 
to  sxistaln  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

One  reason  is  that  we  have  become  very 
dependent  In  our  economy  on  pensions,  in- 
surance policies,  on  savings  deposits,  on  the 
purchase  of  Government  bonds,  and  so  fortli. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  constantly  to  find  that 
when  we  put  money  into  bonds,  insurance 
policies,  savings  banks,  and  so  on,  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  back  in  our  old  age  only  half  of 
what  we  put  in,  sooner  or  later  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  loss  of  confidence.  And  this  is  going 
to  bring  about  a  disastrous  situation.  You 
just  can't  do  that. 

Someone  told  me,  although  I  never  looked 
it  up,  that  everybody  who  bought  E  bonds 
in  World  War  II  was  told  he  was  going  to 
get  back  $1,000  for  whatever  he  put  in — $750, 
I  think — that  this  was  a  very  fine  invest- 
ment. Well,  I  was  told  that  no  one  got  back. 
In  real  purchasing  power,  as  much  as  he  put 
in.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  Government 
fooling  its  peoplA. 


Well,  General,  what  do  you  think  Is  th« 
wisest  economic  policy  right  now?  We  hav« 
had  an  unbalanced  budget  and  we  havent 
seemed  to  have  had  much  Inflation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  sus- 
tained rise  in  economic  productivity  and 
general  prosperity  that  has  lasted  longer 
than  in  any  similar  period  In  our  history. 
Some  are  saying  it  is  because  of  our  policies 
of  reducing  taxes.  Well,  this  is  just  wonder- 
ful except  for  this:  If  It  is  true,  why  don't 
we  reduce  taxes  to  zero?  So  if  you  reduce 
this  argument  to  the  absurd,  you  begin  to 
say  somewhere  along  the  line,  "There  must 
be  a  proper  level." 

Another  thing,  why  in  the  first  place  did 
taxes  have  to  go  so  very  high?  Why  did  our 
debt  have  to  go  so  big?  The  costs  of  the  war, 
of  course,  are  one  great  answer.  And  the  fact 
Is  that  even  during  the  war.  our  prices  went 
up  rapidly,  in  spite  of  OPA  and  all  of  Its  ac- 
tivities. Not  only  did  you  have  black  mar- 
kets here  and  there,  but  the  second  you  took 
all  those  controls  off.  you  found  out  what 
your  dollar  would  really  purchase. 

What  we  have  to  watch  out  for  In  coming 
years  is  some  very  real  Inflation.  Certainly, 
unless  our  productivity  grows  continuously 
at  a  rate  that  is  exceptionally  rapid,  we  are 
bound  to  have — with  the  supply  of  money 
becoming  more  and  more  excessive — we  are 
bound  to  have  inflation. 

And  the  unbalanced  budget? 

Well,  I  think  an  unbalanced  budget  also 
hurts  us  a  bit  abroad.  WhUe  we  now  have 
this  Imbalance  of  payments,  a  lot  of  countries 
still  believe  we  are  capable  of  paying  our 
debts.  Therefore,  they  have  faith  in  the  dol- 
lar. This  is  an  international  faith  that  U 
distinguished  from  our  domestic  faith  in  the 
dollar.  If  others  lose  faith  and  begin  to  cash 
their  dollars,  goodness  knows  what  would 
happen. 

Would  you  say,  then,  that  we  need  a  more 
guarded  policy  toward  protecting  the  value 
of  the  dollar  than  we  have? 

I  think  this:  Whenever  you  have  got  high 
costs  of  government — and  remember,  our 
costs  are  not  all  reflected  in  just  oiu-  ad- 
ministrative budget  alone,  there  are  trust 
funds  and  so  on — cash  expenditures  are  on 
the  order  of  $120  billion — we  should  take  up 
the  domestic  problems  In  cautious  steps  in- 
sofar as  new  government  programs  are  con- 
cerned. If  we  initiate  a  vast  number  of  pro- 
grams that  make  the  expenses  go  up  and  up, 
outside  of  OIU-  great  defenses  costs,  then 
we  are  asking  for  trouble. 

In  other  words.  Federal  Government  activ- 
ities have  proliferated  out  of  proportion  to 
our  real  needs? 

That's  right.    That's  exactly  what  I  mean. 

General,  do  you  feel  that  the  American 
people,  the  people  at  large,  really  want  a 
paternalistic  government? 

No;  I  think  if  you  put  it  in  those  terms 
they  would  say  "No."  But  everybody  who 
gets  something  out  of  it.  well,  he  says, 
"Everybody  should  be  curtailed  except  me." 

For  example,  when  I  was  President  I  once 
went  down  before  several  thousand  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
And  I  told  them,  "Look,  the  job  for  which 
you  were  set  up  was  not  only  a  necessary 
one,  the  idea  was  a  good  one.  and  you  were 
given  money  at  2  percent.  Out  of  the 
Treasury  you  borrowed  this  money  at  3 
percent." 

By  that  time,  95  percent  or  more  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  had  been  elec- 
trified. I  told  them:  "Today  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourselves  to  take  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  at  2  percent 
that  we  have  to  pay  4>4  for.  This  just 
doesn't  make  sense." 

Well,  they  listened,  and  they  were  polite. 
I  got  polite  applause  because  I  came  down  to 
see  them  and  because  of  my  olSce.  But  the 
next  day,  an  opposing  political  figure  got  up 
and  suggested  that  If  anyone  came  into 
their  areas  to  propose  that  they  should  lose 


*h.)T  2-Dercent  money  they  ought  to  drive 
>^  out  of  the  region  with  beer  bottles. 

NOW  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  to  my 
mind  makes  no  sense.  And  the  REA  today 
^  a  percent  money  Juat  about  Ilk*  • 
SoTneeds  a  new  flea.  I  don't  see  how  any- 
one can  defend  it  except  as  a  way  to  keep 
«vne  votes  on  his  side. 

General,  in  your  forthcoming  book,  "The 
White  House  Years:  Waging  Peace,"  at  sev- 
eral points  you  mentioned  the  farm  economy 
of  this  coimtry. 
Vcs 

Do  you  think  we  can  ever  get  the  American 
farm  economy  back  on  a  free-market  basis? 
Well  of  course,  I  took  as  my  ptuTXJse,  In 
mf  8  years  as  President,  not  to  do  any- 
tWng  »o  abruptly  that  farmers  would  be 
ruined  But  I  found  this  from  men  experi- 
enced in  this  thing:  The  big  farmer,  the 
fellow  who  went  into  commercial  farming  on 
s  big  basis,  was  getting  rich  under  our  farm 
nolicles.  I  knew  at  least  one  such  farmer 
intimately.  And  he  told  me  what  he  had 
done  and  how  he  made  himself  a  few  million 
dollars. 

But  the  little  farmer,  for  whom  all  these 
things  are  presimiaWy  establisbed.  has  been 
helped  very  little.  He  doesn't  sell  very  much. 
What  Is  the  use  of  his  going  and  selling  a 
few  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  or  a  few 
bushels  of  com? 

He  consvunes  many  of  the  things  he  grows 
on  hU  farm.  And  then,  he  sells  a  few  head 
of  livestock  that  are  fed  from  it.  And  there 
to  very  Uttle  that  the  program  does  for  this 
fellow;  he  has  to  secure  an  additional  part- 
time  job. 

What  we  tried  to  do  was  this:  To  get  poli- 
cies that  would  work  gradually  to  get  tbe 
Government  out  of  these  programs  except 
on  the  basis  of  insurance  against  great  dia- 
sster,  because  we  found  that  the  big  com- 
mercial farms  were  profitable  and  the  little 
fellow  profited  little. 

As  long  as  the  little  farm  is  no  longer 
profitable  except  when  run  on  a  part-time  or 
a  garden  basis,  as  in  New  Jersey.  weU.  then, 
if  we  try  to  keep  that  kind  of  program  going 
forever  Just  by  Federal  handouts,  then  we 
are  indeed  foolish. 

We  have  to  bring  farming  back  gradually 
to  dependence  upon  a  free  market.  If  we 
don't,  we  will  have  an  unbalanced  economy, 
because  we  don't  need  that  many  men  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  today  for  us. 

If  we  insist  on  keeping  them  there  just 
on  subsidy,  I  think  we  are  being  foolish. 

We  have  gotten  so  used  to  the  idea  that 
when  you  get  into  trouble  econc«nically, 
either  by  class  or  by  area,  you  jiist  run  to 
the  Government  and  get  a  new  law. 

I  would  say  that  the  more  we  can  reduce 
Federal  subsidies  and  use  them  only  where 
we  have  national  human  problems  that  cant 
be  served  completely  locally,  the  better  off 
well  be.  We  have  gone  overboard  with 
mbsldles. 

General,  do  you  feel  that  businessmen  can 
help  to  reeducate  people  to  the  economic 
realities  you  have  discussed  here?  To  the 
realization  of  the  chcMces  Americans  must 
make  to  keep  oiur  freedoms? 

Of  course.  But,  the  businessman,  when 
he  sees  everything  booming,  often  says, 
"Maybe  we  should  Just  let  things  alone." 

Remember  this:  No  longer  are  as  many 
businesses  owned  by  a  family  or  is  there  as 
much  ownership  management.  We  have  a 
professional  managerial  class  now  that  is  in  a 
position  of  great  Influence  for  a  short  time. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  looking  down  the 
road  at  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  business, 
they  tend  to  take  the  short  view,  maybe  look- 
ing at  when  they  can  cash  their  stock  options 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  are  more  in- 
terested In  the  short  term  than  they  are  in 
the  long  term. 

We  have  talked  about  human  nature.  It 
seems  that  most  of  us  prefw  a  bird  in  the 
hand  rather  than  several  in  the  bush. 


Are  we  not  more  Interested  In  the  present 
dollar,  the  one  that  is  now  given  u«.  than 
we  are  In  the  hope  and  the  expectation  and 
the  planning  of  a  better  climate  In  the  f  ut\xre 
to  earn  more  dollars  for  the  Increased  popula- 
tion we  are  bound  to  have? 

Now.  the  businessman  is  less  concerned 
about  the  future  than  If  he  and  his  famUy 
owned  the  business  like  they  did  before  the 
times  of  the  heavy  death  taxes  and  Inwxne 
taxes.  It  was  then  possible  to  pass  busi- 
nesses along  pretty  well. 

Now,  I  believe  In  the  graduated  Income 
tax.  And  I  believe  In  reasonable  death 
duties.  But  I  do  think  that  this  has  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  short-term  rather  than 
long-term  ambitions. 

General,  do  you  thing  it  Is  feasible  tor 
some  of  the  money-gathering  and  spending 
power  of  this  country  to  be  returned  frcwn 
Washington  to  the  States  and  locaUtles? 

I'd  like  to,  but  let  me  teU  you  of  one 
instance  when  I  was  in  the  White  House. 
I  had  worked  on  this  idea  and  talked  to  the 
Governors  about  it.  We  set  up  a  plan  under 
which  we  were  going  to  give  back  one  or  two 
functions  to  the  States,  and  had  a  particu- 
lar tax  we  were  going  to  give  beck  to  them. 
Finally,  a  little  group  of  Governors  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Look.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  fine  idea;  we  wlU  take  It  on.  except 
for  this:  Don't  reduce  that  tax.  Just  give 
it  back  to  us  In  our  proper  share." 
I  said,  "Whyr* 

They  said.  "We  don't  want  the  burden  of 
going  and  asking  for  taxes  from  oxir  own 
people." 

You  see,  they  fovind  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  give  them  the  money, 
this  was  easy^for  them.  This  is  another 
reason  why  we  have  this  constant  magnet 
of  Washington  drawing  in,  not  only  money, 
but  responsibility.  And,  finally,  authority. 
General,  do  you  see  your  administration — 
in  retrospect — as  Just  a  brief  respite  in  the 
march  toward  more  Federal  Involvement  In 
people's  lives? 

Well.  Ill  tell  you,  a  "respite"  Is  the  way 
you'd  have  to  look  at  It  now.  I  desperately 
tried  to  do  this:  To  give  the  United  States 
a  chance  to  think,  to  take  a  lo<*  and  see 
that  there  were  different  economic  and  gov- 
ernmental philosophies.  You  see,  no  one 
denies  that  there  are  problems.  But  it  is  Just 
Irresponsible  to  take  money,  give  it  to  Wash- 
ington and  say  that  solves  that  one. 

When  the  times  comes  that  we  in  the 
United  States  cease  to  think  of  the  Indi- 
vidual as  the  most  Important  factor  In  our 
whole  governmental  system,  then  we  are 
going  down  the  road  of  one-party  govern- 
ment and  centralized  government. 

In  my  case,  I  said,  "Look,  let's  read  the 
Constitution,"  and  I  talked  to  my  Cabinet 
very  serioxisly  on  this.  "It  Is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  courage  to  avoid  doing  some  of 
the  things  that  have  seemed  so  popular  In 
the  past.  Let  us  try  to  get  back  to  the 
proper  division  of  powers,  between  the  leg- 
Islatvire  and  the  President  and  all  the  rest. 
Let  us  get  back  and  look  at  the  patterns 
given  us  by  the  Constitution  for  dispersing 
power,  first  geographically  throiigh  the 
States  and  functionally  among  the  Judi- 
ciary, legislative,  and  the  executive." 

I  think  a  lot  of  things  have  been  happen- 
ing. We  have  got  too  many  and  too  power- 
ful regulatory  comniiissions  that  really  have 
judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  powers. 
And  1  think  It  is  bad  unless  they  are  prop- 
erly controlled  and  made  definitely  respon- 
sible to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  effort  of  my  administration,  I  should 
say,  was  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-confidence  among  the  peo- 
ple, to  encourage  them  to  make  more  of  their 
decisions.  I  wanted  localities  and  States 
to  do  more,  so  that  we  might  halt  the  trend 
toward  centralization  that  I  thought  to  be 
unhealthy. 
Of  course,  for  6  of  my  8  years  in  the  Presi- 


dency. Congress  was  controlled  by  the  Im- 
position. It  was  a  dlfflctQt  situation.  I 
could  do  many  things  by  persiiaslon  because 
in  certain  fields  there  wasn't  any  great  polit- 
ical advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  opposi- 
tion. And  BO  I  had  to  use  persuasion.  It 
would  have  been  crazy  for  me  to  get  up  and 
use  the  methods  of  a  general  running  an 
army  or  a  President  with  a  large  majority 
In  the  Congress. 

But  the  fact  is  we  continued  to  try  to  give 
Individuals  and  localities  larger  responsibil- 
ities. In  one  thing  for  which  I  guess  I  was 
almost  personally  responsible — the  highway 
construction  program — it  took  me  a  long 
time  to  persuade  Congress,  but  we  finally  got 
this  great  Interstate  system  of  roads.  I  felt 
strongly  about  the  matter,  partly  because  I 
had  seen  the  great  autobahna  of  Germany. 
But  we  had  to  settle  for  90  percent  Federal 
money  and  only  10  percent  of  State  funds. 
I  thought  that  was  really  unfair.  I  thought 
that  at  the  very  least.  It  should  have  been 
75-25.  At  first  I  wanted  them  to  be  paid 
for  on  a  toll  basis,  but  I  was  persuaded  that 
tolls  were  Impractical. 

Finally,  we  got  the  money  by  a  tax  on 
gasoline,  oU,  and  so  on.  But  I  would  reaUy 
have  preferred  to  have  made  them  toU  roads 
and.  as  they  paid  for  themselves,  aboUshed 
the  tolls. 

The  highways  are  not  paid  for  yet.  Our 
plan  was  to  get  them  buUt  in  10  years,  p€dd 
in  IS  years,  because  I  was  certain  that  by 
the  time  we  got  them  built,  we  wcmld  need 
some  more. 

Incidentally,  I  think  the  buUdlng  of  those 
highway  systems  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
our  great  Increase  In  automobile  sales. 

But  in  an  these  various  activities,  local 
responsibility  usually  provides  the  best 
solution. 
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Rural  Youth  in  a  Changing  Environment— 
A  Report  by  Ruth  Cowan  Nath,  of  the 
National  Conference,  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP   WEST   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  national  conference  on  the  problems 
of  rural  youth  in  a  changing  environ- 
ment was  held  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity in  Stillwater  in  1963. 

The  objectives  were  to  bring  into  na- 
tional focus  the  complex  problems  of 
youth;  to  understand  what  causes  these 
problems  and  to  provide  suitable  answers. 
Many  of  the  Nation's  top  educators 
participated  in  this  conference,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  president  of  West 
Virginia  University,  and  conference  co- 
chairman. 

Mrs  Ruth  Cowan  Nash,  an  able  author 
and  also  a  West  Virginian,  edited  the  re- 
port of  the  conference  which  provided  a 
factual  summary.    Considerable  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  needs  of  ^)ecial 
groups,  including  Negro,  American  In- 
dian. Spanish-American  youth  and  also 
children  of  migrant  workers.    The  rec- 
ommendations   of   the    conference   are 
presented  in  "Rural  Youth  in  a  Chang- 
ing Environment,"  and  there  is  also  an 
interesting  "Profile  of  the  Rural  Juvenile 
Court  Judge,"  included  in  the  Appendix. 
Winthrop  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
conference,  in  his  keynote  address  stated 
that  he  was  gratified  in  the  answers  of 
youth   relative   to   self -employment   or 
working  for  the  Government  or  a  large 
corporation.     The  individualism  of  the 
majority  came  out  when  they  replied 
that  they  would  rather  be  on  "their 
own,"  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  admired  the 
spunk  of  this  generation.    He  said: 

Today,  young  people  by  and  large  are 
literate,  InteUigent,  vibrant  with  courageous 
response  to  life.  They  are  challenged  by  an 
educational  experience  that  far  exceeds  any- 
thing which  confronted  past  generations. 

Many  students  from  varied  back- 
grounds were  interviewed  in  a  study 
analyzed  by  Dr.  William  Osborne,  Ar- 
kansas State  Teachers  College.  Prom 
these  Interviews  came  an  Insight  into 
the  thinking  of  nu-al  youth— their  views, 
fears,  challenges,  and  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture. 


Appendix 

As  Dr.  Miller  stated: 
Rural  yo\ing  people  are  acquiring  skills 
and  work  habits  to  go  with  them  which,  to 
considerable  degree,  may  not  relate  to  apti- 
tude or  aspiration;  may  not  be  realistic  m 
terms  of  employment  In  or  out  of  the  ruraJ 
commvinity.  and  In  fact,  may  be  oriented 
to  Jobs  or  occupations  that  are  obsolescent 
and  disappearing. 

This  characteristic  Is  rooted  in  the  very 
complex  nature  of  values  in  the  rural  com- 
munity. In  the  lagging  aspirations  of  the 
famUy,  in  the  qviantlty  and  quality  of  edu- 
cational and  other  commimity  services,  and 
In  the  presence  of  special  feat\ires  of  the 
commrmity  expressed  through  race,  minor- 
ity groups,  and  the  extent  of  delinquency 
and  retardation. 

Since  the  rural  chUd  is  up  against  the  nat- 
ural reality  of  family,  community,  and  kin- 
ship, we  must  face  the  possibility  that  the 
range  and  quality  of  his  visual  and  verbal 
impressions,  in  and  out  of  school,  tend  to 
limit  his  knowledge  about  alternatives  in 
work  as  In  other  fields,  to  reduce  his  abUity 
to  deal  with  abstractions  and  concepts,  and 
to  emphasize  a  probably  inward-facing  dis- 
position toward  change. 

If  this  characterization  is  correct,  we  must 
conclude  that  rurallty  exacts  the  price  from 
its  young  of  relatively  less  awareness  of  the 
nonfarm  world. 


Prom  this  frank  discussion,  the  con- 
ference gained  an  insight  into  the  types 
of  adversities  rural  youths  face. 

The  postconference  activities  included 
reports,  one  of  the  foremost  being  the 
strengthening  of  our  schools.  This  is  so 
fundamental  to  an  increased  awareness 
and  with  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  which  was  considered 
in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  which  I  am  an  active  member, 
our  schools  will  be  strengthened. 

Among  other  suggestions  were:  First, 
increasing  the  awareness  of  rural  youth; 
second,  mobilize  the  rural  community  for 
action;  third,  initiate  and  expand  related 
educational  programs;  fourth,  improve 
programs  in  guidance  and  counseling; 
fifth,  expand  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment; sixth,  provide  necessary  commu- 
nity services;  seventh,  foster  moral  and 
spiritual  values;  eighth,  assist  in  adjust- 
ments to  urban  living  and  to  conduct  ap- 
propriate research. 

The  areas  of  concern  in  West  Vii^ginia 
were  education,  prevention  of  dropouts, 
and  youth  employment,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources  and  eco- 
nomic resources.  Also  needed  are  wasrs 
of  extending  basic  services  to  remote 
areas  and  job  training,  not  for  specific 
skills  that  may  become  obsolete,  but  to 
train  young  people  to  live  in  an  era  of 
change  and  in  urban  situations.  The 
latter  is  being  accomplished  by  the  Job 
Corps  centers,  exemplified  by  two  now 
functioning  well  in  Wast  Virginia,  and 
more  being  planned  for  our  State. 


Battle  of  Fort  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF  ICABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1965 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial  entitled  the  "Battle  of  Fort 
Washington."  This  timely  editorial  cor- 
rectly states  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
proper  method  of  settling  the  dispute 
over  the  future  of  Fort  Washington 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district.  Because  I  hope  and  assume 
that  this  issue  will  be  before  us  in  one 
form  or  another  next  session,  I  hereby 
request  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  Illumination  of  my 
colleagues. 

Battle  of  Poet  Washington 
Though  nary  a  shot  was  fired  from  Fort 
Washington  in  1814  against  Redcoats  ad- 
vancing up  the  Potomac  toward  the  Nation's 
Capital,  this  historic  fortification  on  the 
Maryland  shore  has  become  a  battleground 
a  century  and  a  half  later.  Fighting  over 
the  340-acre  site  are  two  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's most  peaceful  agencies,  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution   and  the   National   Park 

Service.  ^^  ^^        , 

The  Smithsonian  would  erect  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Mviseum  there  whUe  retaining 
the  natural  landscape  for  outdoor  exhibits 
and  recreation  use.  The  Park  Service,  cham- 
pioned aggressively  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall,  wants  to  keep  the  land  in  order 
to  complete  longstanding  plans  to  repair  the 
fort,  install  a  museum  and  build  extensive 
camping  and  recreation  faculties.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Park  Service  has  embraced  a  pro- 
posal tx)  build  an  amphitheater  beside  the 
Potomac  to  house  an  historical  pageant.  As 
things  stand  now.  both  forces  are  equipped 
with  master  plans  thovigh  the  Park  Service 
has  the  tactical  advantage  of  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory. 

The  logical  thing  to  do,  however,  is  to  get 
the  battle  out  of  the  fort  and  before  Con-^ 
gress.  The  museiun  plan  is  a  good  one,  care- 
fully worked  out.  It  must  be  approved  by 
Congress,  where  its  merits  and  demerits  as 
well  as  alternative  uses  for  the  site  can  be 
fully  aired  at  open  hearings.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Park 
Service  cannot  jointly  administer  tjhe  site  if 
this  proves  desirable. 

The  pageant  has  a  good  deal  of  support  and 
Washington's  summer  tourist  influx  could 
provide  a  large  audience  for  such  a  venture; 
but  its  backers  would  be  foolish  to  tie  them- 
selves to  the  Fort  Washington  site  alone. 
An  alternate  location  could  be  found.  It 
would  be  equaUy  foolish  of  Secretary  Udall. 
in  the  face  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  renovation  of  Port  Wash- 
ington in  the  past,  to  pursue  this  battle  to 
remain  commander  of  Fort  Washington  too 
stubbornly. 
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Dante  AniuTtf  sary 


was 

as  f  ollo^ 

Mazzini    Soctftt    Observanck:    Dante    Be- 
lieve >  IN  Man's  Right  To  Be  Free 

7{0th 


anniversary   of   the   birth   of 
greatest  of  Italian  poets,  Is 
In  ntlca  under  the  aiisplces 
i^zzlnl  Society. 

events — an  exhibit   at  Utica 
and  a  banquet  at  Tvrtn  Ponds 
September  19 — are  the  climactic 
the  area  program. 
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language. 
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deals  with  his  love,  friend- 
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the  choices  of  right  and  wrong  and  eventu- 
ally to  find  peace  within  oiirselves  and  peace 
with  our  God. 

In  his  other  contribution,  De  Vulgarle 
Eloquentla,  he  set  out  to  establish  the  Italian 
language  as  one  distinct  from  many  local 
dialects  and  thus  eventually  serve  as  a 
unifying  force  in  building  a  nation  without 
feuds  and  divisions.  Thus,  Dante,  later  fol- 
lowed by  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Carduccl, 
D'Anunzlo,  and  others,  was  an  apostle  of 
Italian  unity. 

In  his  political  essay  De  Monarchia,  deal- 
ing with  the  world-state.  Dante  searched 
closer  and  closer  to  the  heart  of  things  be- 
cause he  knew  that  only  by  such  ques- 
tioning or  dialog  all  knowledge  grows.  He 
teaches  us  that  man's  potentialities  cannot 
be  realized  in  a  void,  and  that  only  by  social 
reactions  may  the  individual  obtain  his  full 
spiritual  stature. 

Dante  was  painfully  concerned  with  the 
corruptlo  optlml  pessima  and  saw  in  his  own 
time  what  many  of  us  see  today — the  curse 
of  materialism  that  in  itself  breeds  the 
thirst  for  worldly  power  which  cannot  but 
result  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  majestic  em- 
pire, Unpotently  prostrate,  self-profaned  and 
self-defeated  in  its  own  unholy  triumph. 

Interestingly  enough,  Dante  was  no  rebel 
against  political  authority  but  perhaps  a 
rebel  against  rebellion,  against  all  and  every 
form  of  anarchy,  all  social  and  political 
unrest. 

Dante  teaches  us  not  only  to  put  will  Into 
action,  but  he  guides  us  through  his  own 
example  of  19  years  of  political  exile,  to 
accept  responsibility.  He  further  proves  that 
the  search  for  happiness  incorporated  in  our 
own  political  philosophy  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  accomplishment  of  a  moral 
obligation  and  that  the  search  is  not  so  much 
a  right  as  it  is  a  duty. 

So  he  says  in  his  De  Monarchia,  it  is  proper 
to  the  human  race  to  make  effective  the 
latent  or  potential  power  of  knowledge  but 
that  knowledge  cannot  be  pursued  without 
peace.  Dante  was  in  fact  arguing  for  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  to  keep  peace  and  to  di- 
rect the  cooperation  of  men  toward  the 
realization  of  fullest  humanity. 

One  must  wonder  why  and  how  Dante  was 
neglected  for  hundreds  of  years  when  he  has 
so  much  to  offer  serving  as  an  example  to 
other  men  and  ages  who  wish  to  attain  uni- 
versality and  true  glory.  It  is  good  then  that 
we  in  Utica  should  look  to  Dante  not  only  as 
a  divine  scholar  but  as  a  teacher  for  all  men 
who  sense  and  feel  and  suffer  and  love  and 
die,  and  who  are  Involved  dally  with  personal 
problems  as  well  as  those  problems  enmeshed 
in  the  local,  national,  worldly,  and  also  the 
religious  ideas. 

We  must  not  limit  our  interest  in  Dante 
because  his  world-heaven  picture  may  no 
longer  fit  ours.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to 
ourselves  not  to  concern  ourselves  with  his 
wisdom  and  contemplate  carefully  and  cau- 
tiously his  and  our  own  present  feelings  and 
thoughts  on  equality,  for  example.  Dante 
does  not  believe  that  men  are  born  equal 
since  natiu-e  imposes  an  obvious  veto.  In 
fact,  he  believes  that  inequality  is  essential 
to  human  progress. 

Human  progress,  argues  Dante,  demands 
social  organizations  and  social  organizations 
involve  a  diversity  of  individual  functions 
which  means  that  humble  Jobs  as  well  as 
exalted  Jobs,  privates  as  well  as  captains, 
stokers  as  well  as  stewards,  and  college  pro- 
fessors as  well  as  college  presidents  are  nec- 
essary. So  we  see  that  the  great  teacher  is 
democratic  indeed  since  he  feels  as  we  do  to- 
day that  personal  fitness  and  inborn  merit 
should  be  the  proper  criteria  for  qualifica- 
tions of  a  man's  birthright.  No  one  can  dis- 
agree with  his  whole  total  philosophy  of  uni- 
versal life  when  he  states  that  love  and  the 
gentle  heart  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 

This  great  and  good  man  died  September 
14,  1321  at  the  age  of  56.    He  was  buried  in 


Ravenna  In  a  stone  tomb  near  the  church  of 
San  Pier  Maggiore. 

Vehnon  Reyman, 
Chairman  of  the  Utica  Dante  Centen- 
nial  Celebration. 


Mr.  Johnson  Meets  the  Pope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  insert  my  own  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  I  wish  to  insert 
another  column  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe  on 
his  version  of  the  meeting  between 
President  Johnson  and  Pope  Paul: 
Mk.  Johnson  Meets  the  Pope 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

"The  Pope  seems  like  a  mighty  nice  feller," 
said  the  kindly  old  philosopher,  leaning  back 
in  his  rocker  and  snapping  his  galluses. 
"And  it  was  a  great  speech  he  made  to  the 
U.N.  But  I  think  you  got  to  hand  it  to 
our  President.  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  way  he 
brought  the  whole  thing  off." 

Brought  what  off?  "Why,  the  meeting," 
said  the  kindly  old  philosopher.  "It's  a 
touchy  thing  when  one  of  our  democratic 
Presidents  meets  a  Pope.  If  he  ain't  rev- 
erent enough,  there  goes  10  million  Catholic 
votes.  And  if  he's  too  reverent,  he  loses  six 
Bible  belt  States  and  all  of  east  Texas. 

"But  he's  got  to  worry  about  protocol. 
Now  it's  protocol  you  got  to  kneel  and  kiss 
the  ring.  I  hear  the  boys  down  to  the  White 
House  was  pretty  worried  about  this.  But 
finally  the  President  makes  up  his  mind. 
■Nope,  boys,'  he  says  humbly,  'it  Just  wouldn't 
look  right,  the  Pope  kneeling  to  kiss  my 
ring  and  I  ain't  a-going  to  make  him  do  it.' 

"So  the  President  files  up  to  New  York 
to  have  this  chat  with  the  Pope.  Course, 
they  got  to  talk  to  each  other  through 
interpreters.  T  sure  been  looking  forward  to 
howdying  with  you  and  pressing  the  flesh,' 
says  the  President  for  openers. 

"  'The  President  wishes  to  welcome  Your 
Holiness  to  America.'  explains  the  interpreter. 

"The  Pope  says  that's  right  neighborly. 
And  he  says  he's  come  here  to  say  how  much 
he's  in  favor  of  peace  and  helping  out  poor 
folks,  old  folks,  sick  folks  and  the  whole 
blessed  human  race. 

"At  this  the  President  beams.  'Pope.'  he 
says.  'I  can't  tell  you  how  tickled  I  am  you've 
come  all  this  way  to  endorse  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  and  my  legislative  record 
with  Congress.  And  a  speech  like  that's  sure 
going  to  go  over  big  here  in  New  York. 
Course.  I'd  be  obliged  if  you  didn't  hit  the 
hustings.  No  offense,  but  I  reckon  an  en- 
dorsement from  you  might  be  a  mistake 
down  home  in  Texas  and  such  places.' 

"This  kind  of  riles  a  few  of  the  Pope's 
aids  and  one  mentions  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility. 'Hold  on,'  says  the  President, 
raising  his  hand  and  bowing  his  head,  'a 
lot  of  my  best  friends  cotton  to  that  there 
doctrine.  But  not  me.  Like  I  tell  them  in 
all  humility,  I  did  too  make  a  mistake  once. 
I  think  it  was  back  In  1934.    Or  maybe  1935.' 

"Well,  with  this  out  of  the  way,  they  get 
down  to  a  nice  chat  about  world  problems. 
And  the  President  don't  mind  giving  the 
Pope  his  advice.  Like:  'Now  what  you 
Bhould've  done  with  that  there  ecumenical 
council  is  invite  the  opposition  up  to  a  bar- 
becue and  drop  a  few  hints  about  dams  and 
poetmastershlps.' 


«So  finally  the  meeting's  over     He  goes  out 
.   hfess  the  crowd.    And  the  Pope  does  too. 
^aiuome  back  in  19  and  68.'  Bays  the  Presi 
Int  for  closers.    'And  I'll  grant  you  another 

P'l^ow  wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  Interrupting 
.V  klndlv  old  philosopher,  "from  reading 
the  papers  I  didn't  believe  it  happened  that 

"'^vJelfmaybe  not."  he  said,  his  kindly  old 
^eTtwinkling  through  his  kindly  old  specs 
StVJom  what  I  read,  you  still  got  to  hand 
,?to  Mr.  Johnson.    Yes,  sir,  he  swallowed  his 
prWe^d  treated  the  Pope  like  an  equal." 


Good  Reason  To  Keep  14(b) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 


Mr  BETTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 7'  1965.  the  Washington  Daily  News 
published  an  editorial  which  brought  to 
light  a  powerful  argument  against  re- 
neal  of  the  right-to-work  law  which,  it 
^ms   to   me,    has   not   been    stressed 
enough.    That  is  the  threat  by  Federal 
employee  unions  to  drive  for  union  shop 
contracts  with  the  Government  if  repeal 
is  passed  by  Congress.    The  case  which 
the  News  makes  against  repeal  on  this 
ground  is  strengthened  by  a  quote  from 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg who  said  that  the  union  shop  was 
"inappropriate  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment."   A  copy  of  the  editorial  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Oct.  7. 
'  1965] 

Good  Reason  To  Keep  14(b) 

If  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  section  14(b)  1b 
repealed,  unions  which  represent  Federal  em- 
pl^ees  are  reported  ready  to  launch  a  major 
drive  for  union  shopwntracts  with  the  Gov- 

^'^T^ey  are  inhibited  In  this  ambition  now  by 
the  laws  of  19  States  which  outlaw  such 
agreements.  But  repeal  would  ^»Pe  t^^e 
laws  off  the  books,  and  give  sanction  to  the 
union  shop  principle  as  national  policy. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  we  can 
think  of  for  opposing  repeal  of  14(b) . 

We  stand  with  Arthur  Goldberg,  who  said 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the 
union  shop  was  "inappropriate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  We  go  further;  we  think 
compulsory  unionism  is  Inappropriate  (and 
worse)  anywhere.  But  especially  as  applied 
to  Federal  employees. 

Union  shop  contracts  would  force  Govern- 
ment workers  to  Join  unions  and  pay  dues 
or  lose  their  Jobs. 

This  would  not  only  be  repugnant  to  the 
hard--. /on  merit  system  in  civil  service,  but 
also  would  vlolate-at  least  In  spfrlt— re- 
strictions on  political  coercion  written  into 
present  law.  ^    ...     _^_ 

The  Hatch  Act,  for  instance,  forbids  any 
person  paid  with  U.S.  funds  from  firing  or 
"degrading"  a  Federal  employee  for  failing 
to  make  a  contrlbtulon  "for  any  political 
purpose."  It  provides  stiff  criminal  penal- 
ties Another  section  of  the  United  States 
Code  guarantees  that  no  Federal  employee  U 
under  any  obligation  to  contribute  to  any 
political  fund  or  activity,  and  that  "he  'wlU 
not  be  removed  or  otherwise  prejudiced  for 
refusing  to  do  so." 

These  laws  were  passed  for  good  reason- 
to  prevent  shakedowns  and  reprisals  by  po- 


litically partisan  higher-ups  In  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  Federal  union  shop  contracts,  in 
effect,  would  give  labor  bosses  the  same 
power  which  Is  denied  to  Federal  employers. 
It  is  true  that  only  a  portion  of  union  dues 
money  is  \ised  for  openly  political  purposes. 
And  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  a 
union  member  may  refxise  to  pay  that  por- 
tion of  his  dues  which  is  to  be  used  for  pollU- 
cal  activities  which  he  opposes.  ^.  ^  , 

In  practice,  however,  the  Court's  edict  is 
Impossible  to  enforce.  As  Justice  Black  said 
in  his  separate  opinion  on  the  case : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  • 
union  shop  contract  •  •  •  takes  a  portion 
of  the  earnings  of  some  men  and  turns  it 
over  to  others,  who  spend  a  substantial  part 
of  the  funds  so  received  in  efforts  to  thwart 
the  political,  economic,  and  ideological  hopes 
of  those  whose  money  has  been  forced  from 
them  under  authority  of  law." 

Senators  engaged  In  the  current  debate  on 
14(b)  repeal— and  especially  those  not  yet 
completely  dominated  by  labor's  political 
power— should  ask  themselves: 

"Is  this  what  I  want  for  Federal,  as  well 
as  other,  rank-and-file  workers?  Is  this  what 
my  vote  should  help  establish  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy?" 

If  they  think  about  it  long  enough,  and 
hard  enough,  we're  convinced  the  answer  of 
a  majority  of  Senators  will  be:    No. 


Life   Magazine   Editorial   Answered 
With  the  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOSAA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,1965 


Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  September  17  issue,  Life  magazine, 
which  has  repeatedly  published  mislead- 
ing information  concerning  flood  control 
and  river  development  projects— hit  a 
new  low  in  editorial  comment. 

In  an  editorial,  entitled  "The  Seduc- 
tive Odor  of  Pork."  the  Life  editors  once 
again  attempted  to  discredit  the  Nation's 
water  resources  development  program. 

On  September  22.  1965.  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  John  L.  Person,  re- 
plied to  the  Life  editorial  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor.  . 

Life  magazine  has  chosen  not  to  print 
the  Person  letter,  and  thereby  has  com- 
pounded the  wrong  committed  in  its  Sep- 
tember 17  editorial. 

in  the  belief  that  the  full  text  of  Gen- 
eral Person's  letter  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest and  in  the  further  belief  that  it  is 
an  effective  rebuttal  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  September  17  Life  edi- 
torial, the  complete  text  of  the  letter  is 
reproduced  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
National  Rivers  and 

Harbors  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22,  1965. 

To  the  EDrroR, 

Life  Magazine.  Times-Life  Building. 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  N.Y 

Dear  Sra:  I  have  read  your  September  n 
editorial,  entitled  "The  Seductive  Odor  of 
Pork  "  with  Its  implication  that  most.  If  not 
all  projects  for  water  resource  development 
are  poUtlcally  Inspired  boondoggles.  It 
demonstrates  an  appalUng  lack  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  vital  part  which  water  resources 


have  played  in  the  growth  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  urgent  need  for  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  those  resources  If  the  United  States 
Is  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lation and  an  expanding  economy. 

Seldom   does   a   year  pass  without  a  de- 
vastating fiood  ravaging  some  a^ea  of  the 
country.     Existing  flood  control  projects— 
which    yovu-    editorial   condemns   as    "pork- 
barrel" — have  cost  a  total  of  about  $5  billion. 
They  have  prevented  an  estimated  $12.5  bil- 
lion In  direct  property  damage,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  loss  of  life  and  the  physical  and 
mental  suffering  which  they  have  prevented. 
As  one  example,  the  Cherry  Creek  Dam  In 
Colorado,  which  was  widely  ridiculed  a  few 
years    ago,    was    built    at    a    cost    of    about 
$15    million.     This   dam   prevented    in   ex- 
cess   of    $130    million    In    damages   to   the 
Denver    area    during    the    recent    floods — 
thus  paying  for  Itself  more  than  eight  times 
over  m  1  year.    Had  the  nearby  companion 
Chattfleld  Dam  been  constructed— and  the 
fact  that  It  was  not  constnicted  was  largely 
due  to  the  "pork  barrel"  attacks  on  Cherry 
Creek— practically    all    of  the   $300   mllUon 
damages   Denver  suffered  would  have  been 
prevented.     Example  after  example  could  be 
cited   of  flood  control   projects  which  have 
far  more  than  paid  for  themselves  In  their 
brief  life,  and  the  structures  will  remain  to 
give    protection    for    generations    to    come. 
And  yet  you  repeat  the  hoary  cliche  of  "pork- 
barrel." 

As  to  navigation,  the  record  shows  that  the 
annual    transportation    savings    Is    several 
times  the  annual  cost.    All  but  one  of  our 
major  ports  and  harbors  were  created  by  and 
are  dependent  upon  pork  barrel  projects — 
past,  present,  and  future — for  their  abUlty 
to  carry  our  ocean-going  traffic.    Our  19,000 
mUes   of   Improved   Inland   waterways   have 
made  possible  the  Industrialization  of  vast 
areas  of  the  Interior  of  the  country.    Prom 
1952  through  1964.  5.370  new  plant  construc- 
tion projects  were  completed  along  the  navi- 
gable waterwajra.     As  one  example,  about  $22 
billion  was  Invested  In  Industrial  expansion 
between  1950  and  1964  in  the  counties  bor- 
dering the  canalized  Ohio  River.     Low-cost 
water  transportation  was  an  important  factor 
m  stimulating  this  expansion.    The  dispersal 
of  Industry,  occvuring  naturally  by  reason  of 
the  availability  of  inland  water  transporta- 
tion for  bulk  raw  materials  and  fuels,  would 
be  of  Inestimable  value  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

What  used  to  be  considered  as  Incidental 
benefits  of  many  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion  projects— water  supply,   low-flow  aug- 
mentation and  recreation— are  gaining  dally 
in   importance.    The  cxurent   water   supply 
crisis  m  the  Northeastern  States  Is  one  excel- 
lent example  of  the  need  for  accelerating  the 
program  which  you  refer  to  as  pork  barrel.  , 
In  the  August  1963  drought  over  half  the 
Ohio  River's  flow  at  Cincinnati  came  from 
upstream  flood  control  reservoirs.    Without 
these   releases,   the   river's   flow  would   have 
been    the   lowest   In   30   years.    U.S.   Public 
Health  Service  experts  recognize  that  dilution 
tlirough  low-flow  augmentation  is  essential 
to  Insure  adequate  water  quality. 

You  suggest  that  one  way  to  cut  out  the 
"pork"   would   be  to  require  local  areas  to 
"put  up  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  dbst 
of  every  pork  barrel  appropriation."     They 
have  been  doing  it  for  years.     Of  the  12  proj- 
ects recommended  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  rivers  and  harbors  on  the  very  day  your 
editorial  was  dated— September  17— local  In- 
terests will  pay  30  percent  of  the  costs  of  1 
of  the  projects,  43  percent  of  another,  50  per- 
cent of  3  more,  63  percent  of  stUl  another,  a 
substantial  but  as  yet  uncomputed  part  of 
2  others,  and  on  only  4-4  projects  which  will 
benefit  the  pubUc  generally,  as  distinguished 
from     Identifiable     Individuals     or     groups 
against  whom  costs  could  be  charg^— wUl 
iSe  local  contribution  be  leas  than  30  per- 
cent. 
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84  omed  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  ap- 
hese  projects.    You  ignore  the  strict 
of  cost  analysis  and  review,  by  the 
Engineers   and   the   Congress — so 
the  Corps  has  rejected  4,302  proj- 
agalnst   reconunendation    of 
the  years.   Whether  or  not  this  re- 
'  res  "pious" — to  use  your  word — is 
pertinent, 
the  most  misleading  of  the  many 
In  your  editorial  is  that  "The 
relght  of  the  Texas  congressional 
is  working  for  an  eventual  $900 
uthorization  that  would  make  sea- 
of  Dallas  and  Port  Worth  by  dredg- 
rrinity  River  to  a  depth  of  12  feet 
Disregarding  the  obviously  rldlcu- 
that    a    12-foot    barge    channel 
"seaport,"    the    fact    is    that    the 
Alver  project  is  a  multipurpose  proj- 
lood   control,   water   supply,   water 
ontrol,  navigation,  and  recreation, 
m  urgent  need  in  the  area  for  all  of 
For  example,  an  official  of 
Public  Health  Service  has  stated 
the    Trinity   system,    storage   for 
pcf lutlon  control  is  a  plain  necessity; 
serves  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
the  United  States,  it  Is  already  pol- 
many  of  its  reaches,  and  flow 
is   a  requirement."    Though 
editorial  Implied  that  the   total  cost 
uavigatlon,  in  fact  the  navigation 
account  for  less  than  half  the  cost, 
project.  Including  navigation,  is 
a  local  contribution  of  over  $173 
be  required.     The  Rej>ort  of  the 
Cbmmlttee   on  Public  Works  states 
locil   and  State   sources   have   already 
million  in  the  Trinity  Basin,  and 
to  be  made  will  bring  their  in- 
to half  a  billion.     This  would  ap- 
constitute     a     "substantial     per- 
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It  is  disappointing  and  dls- 
that    a   national    magazine    would 
luperflclal.  Inaccurate,  and  cynical 
using  innuendo  and  false  Impllca- 
;  only  to  discredit  the  entire  pro- 
water    resource    development,    on 
future  of  this  country  largely  de- 
also  to  Impugn  the  integrity  of 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engl- 


bit 


Con)  rese 


SI:  icerely. 


John  L.  Pesson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
National  Rivers  and  HarTjors  Congress. 


and  Agricaltare  Act  of  1%5 


SPEECH 

OF 

GRAHAM  PURCELL 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8, 1965 


Tesas 


P  JRCELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
genfleman  very  much.    I  would  like 
a  question  to  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  PoAGEj  in  regard  to  the 
now  in  the  cotton  bill.    As  I 
understand  the  law.  we  have  always  had 
prohipition  against  grazing  diverted 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  see- 
the   law    other    than    under 
conditions  or  adverse  circum- 
Is  It  my  understanding  that 
provisions  exactly  would  now 
cotton    on    grazing    diverted 


Mr.  P  DAGE.    That  is  exactly  my  un- 
derstanqing.    There  will  be  no  grazing 


allowed  on  any  diverted  acres  except  in 
the  case  of  these  emergency  situations 
such  as  a  drought  where  the  Secretary 
makes  that  kind  of  a  finding. 

Mr.  PURCELL.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


The  Real  Alabama— LXXIV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  picture  of  southern  fried 
chicken  draws  up  a  vision  of  the  Old 
South  which  in  many  ways  Is  no  longer 
accurate.  Recent  changes  in  most  parts 
of  the  South  have  been  so  great  that  they 
are  probably  not  recognized  by  persons 
who  have  not  gone  to  see  for  themselves. 

The  way  poultry  is  grown  and  proc- 
essed, for  example,  has  little  relation  to 
the  former  days.    It  all  is  modem  now. 

The  same  is  true  with  other  aspects  of 
the  food  industry  Including  meat  grow- 
ing and  processing  and  the  producticHi  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  following  article  from  the  Bir- 
mingham News  supplement  of  August  22, 
1965,  describes  recent  progress  In  Ala- 
bama's food  industry. 

An  OppoRTUNrrr  for  Brom)  Expansion 

The  food  industry  In  Alabama  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  aspects  of  the  State's  econ- 
omy. 

Alabama's  natural  resoiu-ces,  coupled  with 
Individvial  industries,  food  processing  re- 
search at  Auburn  University  and  efforts 
of  the  Alabama  Farm  Biireau  Federation 
provide  the  impetus  for  the  bright  food 
pictiire. 

Just  recently  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  announced  plans  to  build  a  State - 
owned  experimental  food  proceslng  plant, 
thus  giving  farmers  in  the  SUte  a  bigger 
share  in  the  food  market. 

The  Agricultviral  Experiment  Station  at 
Auburn  University  conducts  constant  re- 
search in  the  field  of  food  and  food  proces- 
sing, fostering  scientific  and  industrial  ad- 
vances which  have  brought  about  improve- 
ments in  packaged  foods  available  to  Amer- 
ican consiuners. 

New  processing  methods  developed  for 
peaches,  berries,  potatoes,  and  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  Auburn  AgriciUtural 
Research  Center  offers  excellent  possibilities 
for  industrial  development  in  Alabama. 

This  State  has  a  number  of  advantages  for 
growing  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  for  can- 
ning, freezing,  pickling,  and  preserving.  Its 
soil  and  climate  are  svUted  to  vegetable  crops 
such  as  peas,  okra,  turnip  greens,  collards, 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  llmas, 
pimentos,  and  pickling  cucumbers. 

One  food  processor  which  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  past  20  years  is  King 
Pharr  with  three  plants  in  the  State. 

The  Cullman  plant  pro\ides  an  excellent 
example  of  a  firm's  impact  on  the  com- 
munity and  the  area,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  raw  vegetables  are  purchased  from  farm- 
ers in  the  area  around  CuJlman. 

Harvest  time  finds  farmers  bringing  their 
vegetables  to  the  King  Pharr  plant  where 
processing  begins.  Another  boon  to  the  In- 
dependent farmer's  economy  Is  that  many 
of  the  workers  at  the  plant  are  wives  o^the 


^ives  ot  th( 


farmers  who  find  It  convenient  and  profit. 
able  to  take  this  type  of  part-time  work 

Meat  processing  and  poultry  processln. 
also  plays  an  Important  part  In  the  Stated 
economic  picture.  Diuring  the  early  yean 
food  processing— a  veritable  industrial 
giant — developed  greaUy  on  a  naUonal  level 
yet  developments  In  the  South  and  espe^ 
ciaUy  In  Alabama  were  comparatively  slow" 

Alabama's  multimilllon-doUar  poultry 
processing  industry  seems  assured  of  con- 
tinued steady  expansion  over  the  next  few 
years  as  it  moves  further  and  further  away 
from  the  day  of  the  "shade  tree"  operation 

The  processing  Industry  future  looks 
bright  in  view  of  Agriculture  Commissioner 
A.  W.  Todd's  description  of  Alabama  as  the 
"fastest  growing"  broUer  State  in  the  United 
States. 

The  "forced"  marriage  of  the  processing 
indxistry  to  the  producers  thereby  appears 
to  be  on  a  blissful  hone3mioon  course. 

Both  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  time 
when  a  cotton  farmer  raised  some  broilers 
for  hlfl  family  and  a  few  more  to  sell  by  the 
roadside  to  pick  up  extra  cash.  The  proces- 
sing Industry  then  was  a  pot  of  water  under 
a  shade  tree  out  In  the  yard. 

Last  year,  Alabama's  broiler  flock  was  242,- 
764,000  and  the  vast  majority  were  prepared 
by  the  State's  30  modern  processing  plants 
for  cooking  in  the  ovens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  homes. 

The  processors  dressed  enough  birds  that 
each  ot  the  3,266,740  persons  in  Alabama 
could  have  been  supplied  with  about  75 
fowl — and  that's  a  lot  of  southern  fried 
chicken. 

The  poultry  and  processing  Industries  have 
multiplied  their  output  almost  five  times 
over  slnve  1955 — when  only  57  million  birds 
were  raised  and  about  60  million  dressed. 

"Alabama  is  recognized  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world  as  a  leader  in 
the  poultry  Industry,"  says  Pyron  Keener, 
supervisor  of  the  division  of  poultry.  State 
department  of  agriculture. 

Alabama  ranked  third  In  broiler  produc- 
tion In  1964  behind  Georgia  and  Arknnsaii 
the  poultry  expert  said. 


Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Assures  Canadian  Businessmen 
and  Industrialists  That  the  New  Busi- 
ness Climate  in  the  Keystone  State  Pro- 
vides a  Profitable  Place  To  Locate  a 
Production  of  Distribution  Facility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  CXDRBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1965,  the  committee  of  100,000 
Pennsylvanians  sponsored  a  luncheon  for 
Canadian  businessmen  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada,  at  which  time 
Cjrov.  William  W.  Scranton  described  with 
telling  effect  the  result  of  the  recent  eco- 
nomic resurgence  in  Pennsylvania.  Gov- 
ernor Scranton 's  Interesting  address  fol- 
lows: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  William  W. 
Scranton,  Governor,  Commonwealth  or 
Pennsylvania.  100,000  Pennsylvanians 
Luncheon,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto, 
Canada,  October  6,  1965 
Although  you  have  graciously  accepted  our 

invitation  to  Join  us  here  for  lunch,  actually, 

we  are  here  as  your  guests. 
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i«d  as  grateful  guests,  we  Intend  to  ob 
*!  faTthfully  the  visitors'  Golden  Rule- 
""^    wtP  the  hand  that  feeds  you. 
"•I^Sat  I  meTn  we  are  not  here  to  spirit 

I    nr  Dirate— your  Industries. 
"T''/'^e  first  place,  w6  have  deep  respect 
^♦hfindustrial  progress  and  achievements 
L^lS  Jou  have  made  here  and   elsewhere 
^^"^  IZ,.^  eood  neighbor  to  the  north, 
"'i"  in  tle'^c^ond  p'lace,  •■pirating"  doesn't 

V     T  know,  because  I  have  tried  it. 
'^^en  If  one  succeeds  in  moving  an  indus- 
Jl^mDletely  from  one  State  or  country  to 
*^.^^    usually   the  result  Is  an  unhappy 
^gement  with  new  problems  they  didn't 

""we  ar^here  simply  to  suggest  that,  as  your 
K^npsses  RTOW  and  prosper  and  you  seek 
'^^  markeS  to  conquer,  Pennsylvania  de- 
° !!pfa  eocS   hard  look  as  a  profitable  place 
Ka^  a^<:>duction  or  distribution  facility 
Seralof    your   industries    have    already 
foSd  a  home  away  from  home  in  Pennsyl- 
S?a     Recently.  Moore  Business  Forms  ex- 
Sd  into  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  their 
?;S5  plTnt  m  our  State;  TurnbuU  Elevator 
SSted  a  facility  in  Erie;  and  Alcor  Packag- 
in<r  m    expanded  in  New  Castle. 
'^We  have   welcomed   and   prized    them  as 
fine    responsible,   industrial  citizens  of  our 
iteVand  we  hope  others  will  follow. 
1?;  fact   is.   business  and  industry  have 
been  discovering  the   new  Pennsylvania  In 
record  numbers  lately.  ^o„*c 

Tit  year,  there  were  811  announcement 
of  new  plant  locations  or  expansions  in 
KnSvanla-the  greatest  number  in  recent 
years  This  year  looks  equally  good. 
^  The  results  of  Pennsylvania's  recent  eco- 
nomic resurgence  have  been  spectacular. 
Tl-lce  this  vear  we  have  established  new 
monthly  records  for  low  unemployment. 

seven  times  in  the  past  year  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  fallen  equal  to  or  below  the 

^Pennsylvania's   index  of  general  business 
this  vear  hit  its  alltlme  high. 
*^Pe'nn%lvania's  growth   rate  /^  industrial 
production  has  hit  a  pace  nearly  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  Nation's.  ,o„n« 

Pennsylvania's  increase  in  average  family 
income  has  been  greater  than  the  national 

"'S^f'just  this  past  July,  we  were  able 
to  announce  the  largest  State  budget  sur- 
plus in  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth— 
$105  million-a  direct  result  of  the  unprece- 
dented progress  and  prosperity  which  we  are 

currently  enjoying.  ^mme 

The     truth     Is— Pennsylvania     Is     young 

"^"th     this    rejuvenation    has    come    the 
thunder  and  strength,  the  high  spirits  and 
steapplng  good  health  which  are  the  special 
treasures  of  youth. 
How  has  all  this  come  about?  ^„^^,-,-, 

Obviously,  we  must  be  doing  something 
right.  Certainly,  our  very  success  is  an 
Important  multiplier,  because  tmsiness  just 
M  everyone  else,  likes  to  put  its  money  on 

a  winner  * 

we  think  there  are  five  main  reasons  for 

this  success.  ^   -^  „  •.„»•,«  »•»- 

These   are   geography  and   how  were  ex 
ploiting  it;  financial  capital;  our  work  force 
our  modern  and  progressive  tax  climate;  and 
our  new,  clean,  bright  business  climate. 

L  ratter  of  geography.  Pennsylvania 
is  sftuatS^smack  In  the  middle  of  the  heav^ 
Sy  iLpulated  megalopolis  tt»at  sprawls  down 
the  extern  seaboard.  And  "  Is  the  natural 
corridor  between  the  East  and  Midwest^ 

There  are  points  in  Pennsylvania  from 
wwch  goSds  can  be  shipped  to  reach  over- 
nlgb?  85  million  consumers  In  the  worlds 

^  To^LrJ'^full  use  of  nature's  endowment. 
Pen^ylvanla  has  probably  ^he  most  flexl- 
ble  transportation  system  in  f «  N^^f^i^^^ 
000  mUes  of  hard-surfaced  roads;  8.800  mues 
TraTlr^ds:  16  commercial  airline  termlnaU: 
two  deepwater  seaports;  a  major  river  port. 


We  are  further  exploiting  our  hatmul 
eeography  advantage  by  developing  a  hlgh- 
ITy  systim  that  soon  wUl  be  the  envy  of 

*^Thlf year.  I  proposed  the  biggest  highway- 
building  program  in  any  State's  ^^^^^'J^ 
billion  dollars  of  construction  In  10  yea"- 
This  program  has  already  been  launched  with 
ihe  expansion  of  our  highway  department  s 
capability   to   handle    this   enormously   In- 

"Sif  citnt  budget  calls  for  the  blgg^t 
single  year  of  highway  construction  In  Penn- 
sylvania history.  When  our  Part  of  ^he  In- 
terstate Highway  system  Is  ^ompjeted.  It  will 
be  literally  possible  to  move  goods  anywhere 
S  the  easte?rmarket  and  do  It  quicker  and 
cheaper  from  Pennsylvania  than  from  any 

"T\°i;?b'e^^-  to  experience  because  o, 
this  fact  a  big  Increase  in  location  of  truck 
Srmfnai;  warehouses  and  other  distribution 
facilities  within  our  State. 

in  1963,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  made 
such  distribution  facilities  eligible  for  the 
Bame  low  Interest  loans  that  have  been 
granted  to  manufacturing  plants  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thorlty  since  1956.  ,    ,     ... 

Mentioning    the    Pennsylvania    Industrla 
Development  Authorlty-or  PIDA,  as  we  call 
it-brings  me  to  the  second  reason  Pennsyl- 
vania   has    been    growing    faster    than    ever 
latelv     That  reason  Is  financial  capital. 

Pennsylvania,  of  course.  Is  a  powerhouse  of 
traditional,  private  financial  sources-the 
third  largest  in  the  United  States. 

To  this,  we  have  added  public  and  seml- 
publlc  sources  of  capital  which  are  second  to 

none  In  the  Nation.  .        

Pennsylvania  Is  the  pioneer  In  100-percent 
plant  financing  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Development  Authority.  We  pro- 
vide 2  percent  second  mortgage  money  for 
Plant  construction  which  Is  used  In  combi- 
nation with  loans  from  banks  and  funds 
raised  by  local  industrial  development 
groups— there  are  over  150  such  groups  In 

the  State.  ^     ^.        _^ 

The  best  testimonial  I  know  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  PIDA  is  the  tremendous  accept- 
ance It  has  received  from  the  business  com- 
munity.    Since  1956,   the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Development  Authority  has  commit- 
ted over  530  loans  for  projects  with  a  total 
cost  of  more  than  $200  million.     Cornpanl^ 
like  ITT  RCA.  and  Masonite  have  used  PIDA, 
as  well  as  many  of  our  smaU  growth  busi- 
nesses. _  .  ^„_+ 
In  a  related  program,  we  can  now  boast 
in  Pennsylvania  of  three  development  credit 
corporations  covering  all  parts  of  the  State. 
•These  development  credit  corporations  are 
privately    owned.    State-encouraged    Instru- 
ments to  provide  capital  where  conventional 
lending  would  not  be  available. 

They  make  over  millions  of  dollars  avail- 
able In  financing  for  working  capital,  for 
machinery,  and  for  equipment.  The  funds 
are  provided  by  Pennsylvania  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  and  business  and 

^■nie'thlrd  reason  Pennsylvania's  economy 
has  been  doing  so  well  lately  1^0^^;^°'* 
force— Its  stability,  skill  and  productivity, 
and  tralnablllty. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  stronghold  of 
American  Industry  and  therefore  It  very 
naturally  became  the  first  stronghold  of  la- 
bor organizations. 

There  may  be  some  who  sttU  hold  the  old- 
fashioned  Idea  that  Pennsylvania  tea  diffi- 
cult labor  area  and  overunlonlzed.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  te  thls-today  labor  and jnan- 
agement  In  Pennsylvania  have  achieved  a 
hardheaded,  harmonious  understanding  ^ 
toe  need  for  cooperation  In  the  roles  they 
play  in  production. 

-This  awareness  has  proved  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
again  in  day-to-day  relations  hefreen  Penn- 
B^lvanla  labor  and  management.     And  re- 


BponslbUlty  and  f  almeae  have  created  a  good 
li^  climate  in  Pennsylvania.     For  exam- 


Fewer  total  man-hours  were  lost  through 
work  stoppages  last  year  m  Pennsylvania  the 
Nation's  twfd  largest  Industrial  State,  than 
Ci  any  other  of  the  top  seven  mdustrlal 
Statesl-fewer  than  In  Michigan,  OWoCaU- 
fomla.  New  York.  IlUnols.  and  New  Jersey. 
Work  stoppages  in  Pennsylvania  have  de- 
clSsteadUy  since  1959.  No  other  major 
industrial  State  enjoys  so  enviable  record 

And  last  year.  Pennsylvania  ranked  25th 
among  the  States  (and  weU  below  the  U^. 
average)  In  percent  of  total  working  time  lost 
due  to  labor  disputes. 

Also  important  when  considering  labor, 
are  the  three  different  training  programs  In 
use  and  our  expanded  techmcal  school  sys- 
tem Over  25.000  workers  have  been  tramca 
or  retrained  since  1953,  free  of  charge  to 
employers,  by  these  programs.  Seventeen 
ar^  technical  schooU  are  now  In  operation. 
42  more  are  In  the  works. 

The  main  point  te— Industrtal  workers  ot 
Pennsylvania  are  organized  workers;  but 
they  have  been  bom  to  the  lathes,  to  the 
tools    and    dies    and    to    the    machine*   of 

^'^We^^hLve'  responsible  labor.  They  do  not 
abuse  their  collective  strength— because  they 
tmderstand  Industrial  production. 

These  are  the  workers  that  progressive  In- 
dustry management  wants  today— because 
they  are  the  workers  who  set  the  Productivity 
records  for  which  Pennsylvania  labor  te  well 

^■Th?' fourth  reason  that  Pennsylvania  la 
improving  Its  economic  posture  U  the  Im- 
pTov*^  tax  climate  and  the  useful  Govern- 
ment services  our  taxes  purchase. 

one  of  the  first  things  business  wants  to 
know    about    Government    services    Is    how 
heavy  are  the  taxes  needed  to  pay  for  them. 
We^e  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania we  don't  soak  business. 

Nor.  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  offer  busi- 
ness a  free  tax  ride.  ».„•„.-.  toTM 
There  are  States  with  lower  business  texM 
than  Pennsylvania,  but  they  are  not  Stot^ 
which  are  our  industrial  compeUtor*.  They 
Tre  not  States  which  can  offer  the  sendee. 

""'in^the  top  11  industrial  States  P^°^yl^ 
vanla  ranked  among  the  very  lowrat  In  total 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  by  business. 

Since  1953.  the  share  of  State  taxes  paid 
directlv  by  business  In  Pennsylvania  has 
Sen  reduJed  with  bipartisan  political  sup- 
port from  over  4«  percent  of  the  total  to  un- 
der 25  percent  this  year.  

Most  recently,  depreciation  allowance  for 
corporate   net  Income  tax  on   new  and  ex 
panded  plants  was  increased  by  50  percent  to 
IVi  times  the  Federal  rate. 

Research  and  development  firms  were  ex 
tended  the  same  exemptions  Previously  e"" 
5oyed  by  manufacturing  companies  from  cor- 
Dorate  stock  and  franchise  taxes. 
^V^v^^  of  this,  we  have  also  managed 
to  k.e^n«sylva.la  competitive  ^^  com- 
parable States  in  taxes  paid  by  consumer, 
and  other  Individuals. 

We  have  no  State  Income  or  wage  ta^- 
our  principal  source  of  revenue  Is  a  s^es 
tax,  every  ce^t  of  which  te  spent  on  educa- 

'' B^'ecause  the  sales  tax  does  ^ot  apply  on 

clothing,    shoes,    1?^^'^'^°'' .^^pfn^S^' 
food  purchased  at  a  grocery  store.  Pennsyi 
Sans  pay  less  than  residents  of  compara- 
able  States  with  a  sales  tax. 

in  cmnparlng   combined   State   and   1^ 

rn  ?^w-e.Tai-s^iSss.^Td 

-iaTy  -riiP^;^^nt^-  ToS^nsatlon. 
Thii^  not  ShnlcauTa  ta^  hm  It  «pr^ 
Bents  «u  major  cost  of  doing  business  In  any 
si^te  For  years,  our  unemployment  com- 
^^tlon  contained  wasteful  abuses^  We 
S°S  them   loopholes.     They  drained  »56 
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y^ar  from  the  unemployment  com- 

fund.    At    the    same    time,    we 

employers  the  highest  rate — 4 
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decii  led   that  If   Pennsylvania   really 

bus  iness,   refc«m   of   the   unemploy- 

com  )ensation   program    was   a  must. 

ere  lit  of  legislators,  private  citizens, 

a  Imlnlstration,   the   reforms   were 

jui  t  a  year  ago. 

resi  It,  the  fund  today  is  $263  million 
bla^k  In  contrast   to  $92  million  in 
months  ago.     The  rate  for  new 
is  down  to  2.7  percent,  and  the 
ate  was  halved  to  1  percent, 
meitioned  earlier,  every  cent  of  our 
tax  goes  into  education. 
Increasing  taxes  on  business,  we 
,ble  to  embark  on  a  major  revolu- 
edpcation,  with — higher  State  sub- 
local    school    districts;    teachers' 
raised;  the  largest  college  building 
our  history;  a  statewide  educa- 
tele^Lslon  network;  a  statewide  system 
colleges  and  regional  techni- 
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increasing  taxes  on  b\islness,  we 
or  enlarged  major  programs: 
and  preserve  the  bounty  and 
>\xr  land  and  water, 
cities  In  renewal  and  rehabillta- 
the   Improvement   of   mass 
within  them, 
irlng  help  and  comfort  to  those 
who  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
,  our  relief  rolls  are  now  at  the 
In  a  decade.) 
given  new  emphasis,  too,  to  pro- 
ervlce  from  which  business  can 
directly, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  representa- 
gton,  D.C.,  gives  effective  help 
vanla    firms    which    are    seeking 
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created  Governor's  Science  Ad- 
made  up  of  Peimsylvania  ex- 
fields  of  science,  engineering, 
,  has  prepared  a  blueprint  for 
grofwth  In  science-oriented  fields, 
to  counsel  new  Industry  on 
tersoimel    facilities,    and    advan- 
in  the  State. 
of  commerce  has  a  new 
help  Pennsylvania  exporters  get 

of  the  foreign  markets. 
,  Pennsylvania  has  been  making 
pledge  to  return  every  tax  dollar 
the  form  of  a  dollar's  worth  of 


t> 


me  to  the  fifth  and  final  fac- 
has  played  a  prominent  role  In 

's  economic  renaissance. 

the  business  climate, 
ways.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  im- 


fa  rtor. 
business 


cllnuite  of  a  State  is  really 

of  the  attitude  of  the  people — 

attitude,  in  turn,  affects  the  laws 

EtdmlQistratlon  at  every  level  of 

It  can  make  the  difference  be- 

pibfitable,  pleasant  operation  and  a 

rlddqn,  borderline  existence. 

B  Pennsylvania  has  been  mak- 

impiovlng  its  business  climate  Is  little 

pi  enomenal. 

fU,  the  fact  that  we  are  here  to- 

of  the  spirit  that  permeates 

feeling  deep  In  the  people  of 

to  Industry. 

of  Pennsylvania  are  demon- 

clearly  that  they,  in  truth,  do 

that  it  is  business  and  indiis- 

gdvernment — ^that  creates  Jobs  and 


evldsnce 


ve^de  to  express  this  feeling  and 

'   belief   In   the  free   enterprise 

their  weloc»ne  to  the  national 

business  community,  the 

Pi  nnsylvanlans,"  which  John  Ryan 

little  about,  was  formed  2  years 


Inters  itl6nal 


The  organization  is  entirely  financed  and 
directed  by  private  business,  indiastry,  and 
individuals. 

This  meeting  today,  as  you  know,  is  spon- 
sored by  those  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  playing  a  major  role  as  partners  of 
our  State  government  in  moving  Pennsyl- 
vania forward. 

The  good  business  cluiiat*  that  prevails  in 
Pennsylvania,  however,  is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  mood. 

Even  before  I  was  inaugurated  as  Gover- 
nor. I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  the  busi- 
ness community  tlia,t  it  has  a  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 

So,  I  asked  21  of  our  top  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  to  form  a  Council  of  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  which  would  have  the 
task  of  looking  at  Pennsylvania  and  her  gov- 
ernment from  a  business  viewpoint  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  improvements 
wherever  possible. 

After  thorough  deliberation,  the  council 
submitted  thoughtful  and  realistic  recom- 
mendations for  making  Pennsylvania  a  much 
better  place  to  do  business.  Most  of  them 
have  already  been  put  into  effect  and  others 
are  on  their  way. 

We  want  industry  to  know  that  they  are 
not  going  to  get  the  red  carpet  treatment 
only  while  we  are  urging  them  to  locate  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  redtape  treatment 
after  they  get  there.  To  avoid  this,  one  of 
the  Ideas  Siiggested  by  the  Council  of  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  has  been  particularly 
valxiable.  It  is  a  unique  arrangement  for 
cutting  redtape  when  business  must  deal 
with  several  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
State  government.  I  don't  believe  any  other 
State  has  anything  quite  like  it. 

We  call  It  the  Interdepartmental  Clearing 
Council  or  "action  board."  Basically  it  is  an 
action  committee  made  up  of  policy-level 
representatives  from  every  department  of  the 
government.  It  operates  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Commerce  Department 

The  job  of  our  Interdepartmental  Clearing 
Council  Is  to  unsnarl  the  bureaucratic  maze 
and  see  to  It  that  Industry  gets  quick  an- 
swers and  legitimate  service. 

The  Idea  is  working. 

We  have  recorded  dozens  of  examples  where 
the  coimcU  has  made  It  easier  to  do  busi- 
ness In  Pennsylvania,  and  In  some  cases  In- 
dvistrles  that  would  have  left  us  have  been 
saved. 

It  Is  our  firm  Intention  to  see  to  it  that  it 
continues  to  be  a  pleasm-e  to  do  business  In 
Pennsylvania,  by  continually  Improving  our 
business  climate. 

In  geographical  location.  In  availability  of 
capital.  In  worls.  force,  in  tax  climate  and  in 
business  climate,  I  honestly  believe  that  you 
will  find  Peimsylvania  hard  to  beat. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  en- 
Joyed  a  friendly  and  cooperative  relationship 
which  is  probably  unique  In  the  history  of 
this  world. 

While  we  both  maintain  our  sovereignty 
and  Independence,  sincere  resi)ect  and  trust 
have  grown  between  us — and  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

But  we  should  not,  either  of  us,  take  the 
other  for  granted. 

We  must  continue  to  work  hard  at  nourish- 
ing and  furthering  this  mutually  beneflcltkl 
relationship. 

Economic  Interchange  provides  one  of  the 
real  and  lasting  ties  that  bind. 

We  hope  that  in  our  comparatively  small 
way  Pennsylvania  can  do  its  part  in  strength- 
ening those  ties. 

I  thank  you  tremendously  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  our  story.  Secretary  of 
Conmierce  Tabor  and  his  staff  will  be  follow- 
ing up  to  acquaint  you  further  with  the  new 
opportunities  In  the  new  Pennsylvania. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  you  will 
think  Pennsylvania  when  you  think  expan- 
sion to  the  South. 

Thank  you  again. 


Horton  Salutes  Polish  Americans  on 
Pulaski  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VE3 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Count 
Caslmir  Pulaski  came  to  these  shores  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  by  fighting  in 
the  American  Continental  Army  com- 
manded by  Gen.  George  Washington 
He  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Continental  Congress  as  one  of  Washing- 
ton's cavalry  commanders,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  engagements 
with  the  enemy.  While  leading  an  at- 
tack to  relieve  the  captured  city  of  Sav- 
annah, Ga.,  he  received  the  wounds  from 
which  he  later  died  on  October  11,  1779. 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  from 
battle  woimds  of  this  great  American 
patriot,  and  this  great  Pole,  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, that  we  observe  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

He  fought  the  Russian  domination  of 
Poland,  and  he  fought  the  British  domi- 
nation of  America.  It  Is  his  memory  and 
his  achievement  In  these  causes  that  we 
celebrate  today  on  the  186th  anniversary 
of  his  heroic  death. 

His  military  career  in  America  was 
tragically  short.  In  September  of  1777, 
Pulaski  served  with  Washington  at  the 
battle  of  Brand3rwlne.  and  fought  with 
great  distinction.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  during  the  winter  of  1777  at 
Trenton,  and  later  at  Flemlngton.  He 
served  with  General  Wayne  In  scouting 
for  supplies  for  the  starving  troops  at 
Valley  Forge. 

In  March  of  1778,  Pulaski  was  asked 
to  organize  an  Independent  cavalry  corps. 
He  established  headquarters  at  Balti- 
more from  which  he  was  sent  to  pi-otect 
American  supplies  at  Egg  Harbor.  N.J., 
where  his  legion  was  ambushed  and  de- 
feated because  of  Information  given  to 
the  British  by  a  deserter.  Indian  mas- 
sacres in  the  Cherry  Valley  caused 
Pulaski  to  be  sent  to  Mlnlslnk  on  the 
Delaware  River.  After  3  months  there 
he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  support  of 
General  Lincoln  In  South  Carolina. 

He  arrived  at  Charleston  In  May  of 
1779,  and  was  defeated  by  the  superior 
forces  of  General  Provost.  Joining  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  and  the  French  fleet  in  then- 
attack  on  Savannah,  he  bravely  charged 
the  enemy  lines  at  the  head  of  his  cav- 
alry, and  fell  gravely  wounded.  He  was 
removed  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet. 
the  Wasp,  whose  surgeons  were  unable 
to  help  him,  and  he  died  on  board. 

His  was  a  gallant  death  In  the  cause 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  woi-thy  of 
remembrance  on  this  day  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, whatever  their  descent  may  be. 
Polish  Americans  should  take  special 
pride  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  American  Republic  a  Pole 
was  at  the  head  of  an  heroic  cavalry 
charge  against  the  enemy  of  this  new 
country  dedicated  to  liberty.  Since  those 
days,  Polish  Americans  have  made  many 
contributions    to    American    struggles 


against  tyranny.  In  so  doing  they  have 
S^ed  the  example  set  for  them  and 
fJr  all  Americans  by  the  brave  Pulaski. 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  like  theu: 
gr^t  hero.  Count  Casiniir  Pulaski,  have 
Hied  in  the  defense  of  freedom  while 
fighting  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
rrnited  States.  During  the  height  of  the 
flehtSig  of  Worid  war  H.  President 
B^evelt  recognized  the  extent  of  the 
Srvlce  and  sacrifices  made  by  Polish 
Siericans  when  he  told  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  In  Buffalo  on  May  28, 1944, 
that  "All  of  us  are  proud  of  the  imspar- 
ine  efforts  of  this  group  of  Americans  in 
oiu-  war  effort,  at  the  front,  In  our  fac- 
tories, and  on  our  farms." 

Some  Polish  American  mothers  had  as 
many  as  11  sons  on  active  duty  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
900  000  to  1,000,000  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  saw  active  duty  in  our  Army, 
Navy  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  dur- 
ing the  Second  WOrid  War.  Over  a 
hundred  Polish  American  priests  served 
as  chaplains.  Whether  they  were  on  the 
battlefield  or  on  the  home  front.  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  served  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  a  full  measure 
of  devotion,  just  as  they  do  today.  Then, 
as  now,  they  were  true  to  the  memory  of 
Pulaski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  our  land,  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  and  especially 
in  my  home  State  of  New  York,  by 
gubernatorial  proclamation,  this  day, 
October  11,  is  being  observed  as  Pulaski 
Day.  For  their  pertinence  to  my  re- 
marks and  their  fvu^her  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  Polish  patriot,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  text  of  President 
Johnson's  and  Governor  Rockefeller's 
proclamations. 

Proclamation  3665 — General  Pulaski's  Me- 
morial Day,  1965,  bt  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
Whereas   Casimir   PiUaskl,   Polish   patriot 
and  valiant  defender  of  freedom,  offered  his 
services  to  the  Continental  Army  during  the 
American  War  for  Independence;  and 

Whereas  Congress  acknowledged  hl«  bril- 
liant military  leadership  at  Brandywine  by 
awarding  him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
and  allowing  him  to  form  an  independent 
corps  of  cavalry  and  light  Infantry  which  won 
acclaim  as  Pulaski's  Legion;  and 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  186th  anni- 
versary of  his  death  from  wounds  received 
while  leading  a  cavalry  charge  dxuing  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  that  the  American 
people  continue  to  pay  grateful  tribute  to 
General  Pulaski  for  his  heroic  sacrifice  In 
freedom's  cause,  and  to  the  manifold  and 
continuing  contributions  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans in  the  defense  and  progress  of  this 
'  Nation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Monday.  October  11,  1966. 
as  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day;  and  I 
direct  the  appropriate  Government  oCadals 
to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  that  day.  I  also 
invite  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  General  Pulaski  and 
the  noble  cause  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sert  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  th»  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afBzed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  third 
day  of  August  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965, 


and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  190th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Proclam  ation 
October  11,  1965.  will  mark  the  186th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski,  Brigadier  General  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  Wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Savannah  while  leading  a  cavalry  charge,  this 
gallant  leader  of  Poland's  fight  for  in- 
dependence gave  his  life  In  order  that  Ameri- 
ca might  be  free. 

If  General  Pulaski  were  alive  today  he 
would  see  the  Nation  he  helped  to  create 
grown  to  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  In  the  world.  He  would  expect  It  to 
be  a  haven  for  those  who  seek  liberty  and  a 
champion  of  those  who  are  oppressed. 

Today  Poland,  the  land  of  General 
Pulaski's  birth,  his  homeland  for  which  he 
fought  unsuccessfully  as  head  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Bar,  Is  once  more  under  the 
domination  of  the  foreign  power  whose 
shackles  he  had  sought  to  remove.  Pulaski's 
spirit  Is  still  aUve  In  his  people  here  and 
overseas.  Poland  was  not  lost  In  Pulaski's 
day.     It  Is  not  lost  today. 

On  this  occasion  therefore.  In  honoring  the 
memory  of  one  of  Poland's  most  Illustrious 
sons,  we  caU  upon  aU  who  love  freedom  to 
remember  In  their  prayers  and  resolves  the 
gallant  people  of  Poland — stlU  o\ir  alUes  In 
oxu-  efforts  to  preserve  freedom  wherever  It  Is 
found  In  the  world. 

New  Yorkers  of  Polish  Origin  quite  properly 
commemorate  General  Pulaski  with  parades 
and  other  appropriate  festivities. 

Now.  therefOTe.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Tork.  do  here- 
by proclaim  October  11,  1965,  as  Pulaski  Day 
m  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of 
Albany  this  16th  day  of  September  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-five. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
By  the  Governor: 
William  J.  Ronak, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Memorial  Dedication  to  die  Late  B.  Carroll 
Reece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  an  honor  to  be  present 
yesterday,  October  10,  at  the  memorial 
dedicated  to  the  late  B.  Carroll  Reece 
who  served  the  First  District  of  Tennes- 
see so  faithfully  for  more  thsui  three 
decades. 

First  elected  to  the  67th  Congress, 
Representative  Reece  served,  except  for 
two  short  periods,  until  his  death  on 
March  19,  1961.  He  Is  well  remembered 
as  a  dedicated  statesman  and  Republi- 
can who  also  served  as  National  Repub- 
lican Chairman  during  1946-48. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  remarks  of  another 
outstanding  Republican,  Jimmy  Qttillen, 


who  gave  the  dedication  speech.  Those 
of  you  who  served  In  Congress  with  Mr. 
Reece  will  be  especially  Interested  In  this 
fine    tribute    by    our    colleague,    Mr. 

QUILLEN. 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  have  the  privilege 
of  being  here  today  and  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  In  the  dedication  of 
the  B.  Carroll  Reece  Memorial  Museum  and 
Archives,  a  lasting  memorial  to  our  beloved 
friend. 

My  feelings  are  so  profoimd  because  I 
know  that  Carroll  Reece  would  be  especially 
pleased  to  have  this  building,  which  Is  named 
in  his  honor,  located  on  the  campus  of  East 
Tennessee  State  University  and  in  the  dis- 
trict that  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  always 
Interested  In  the  growth  of  East  Tennessee 
State  College,  as  he  knew  it.  and  he  would 
have  been  extremely  proud  to  have  known  It 
as  a  university. 

I  know,  too,  that  everyone  who  Is  here 
today  shares  the  same  pride  as  I  do  In  the 
dedication  of  this  Uvlng  memorial. 

It  Is  not  only  a  memorial  to  Carroll 
Roece — It  is  also  a  tribute  to  his  loving  wife 
and  helpmate  through  aU  of  his  trials  and 
tribulations,  his  successes  and  his  glories,  the 
Honorable  Louise  G.  Reece,  who  Is  with  us 
today.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to  their  lovely 
daughter,  Louise,  and  their  lovely  grandchil- 
dren, who  are  also  present. 

A  former  university  professor  himself,  Mr. 
Reece  watched  closely  the  developments  In 
American  education  when  he  left  the  col- 
lege classroom  to  serve  his  country  and  his 
district  In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  One  of  his 
strongest  desires  was  that  our  educational 
system  would  instill  In  our  people  those  vir- 
tues which  buUd  strong  and  noble  charac- 
ters. He  Insisted  that  "freedom  was  for 
strong  men."  and  that  each  man  must  ac- 
cept the  "moral  responsibility  to  be  free." 

CeutoU  Reece  could  well  ask  and  expect  the 
virtues  he  did  of  our  people  because  he  prac- 
ticed them  BO  weU  himself.  For  he  was  a 
man  of  great  faith,  of  outstanding  personal 
courage,  both  In  war  and  In  peace.  He  also 
was  a  man  of  great  Intellect  and  unquestion- 
able Integrity.  He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
hiunor  and  there  was  no  bitterness  ever  In 
his  heart- toward  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  him.  If  there  was  ever  a  gentleman 
In  the  truest  sense  of  the  wraxl,  It  was  Car- 
roll Reece.  The  charm  of  his  manner,  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  his  straight- 
forward character  Inspired  confidence  and 
courage.  He  gave  of  himself  vrithout  re- 
serve and  he  was  unafraid. 

If  we  recall  for  a  moment  the  Inspiring 
story  of  his  life,  we  will  think  first  of  that 
large  but  proud  family  from  which  he  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  become  nationally, 
yee.  even  Internationally  known.  His  life 
exemplifies  that  a  man  from  lowly  begin- 
nings can  attain  majestic  heights. 

One  of  13  children,  he  pvirsued  his  edu- 
cation from  Watauga  Academy  to  Carson- 
Newman  College,  and  then  on  to  New  York 
University  for  the  study  of  law,  and  to  the 
University  of  London  for  advanced  study. 
When  he  completed  his  graduate  studies,  he 
returned  to  New  York  University  as  an 
assistant  instructor.  But  his  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  his  covintry  soon  drew  his  path 
to  the  U.S.  Army. 

Dviring  World  War  I,  CairoU  Reece  bravely 
fought  on  the  front  lines  tor  210  days.  Ris- 
ing from  the  rank  of  private  to  Ueutenant,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Sd  Bat- 
talion of  the  102d  Regiment  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  1918  when  the  fighting  was  most  in- 
tense. He  performed  so  weU,  so  bravely, 
and  with  so  much  soldlerUke  abUlty,  that  he 
was  awarded  an  extraordinary  number  of 
decorations  and  citations. 

Both  France  and  the  United  States  com- 
mended him  for  hlB  "energy,  initiative,  and 
mlUtary  ability  of  a  high  order."    He  was 
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B.  Carroll  Reece,  for  whatever  memorials  we 
dedicate,  whatever  monuments  we  erect, 
none  will  speak  more  eloquently  than  those 
he  built  himself  In  the  hearts  of  men. 


October  11,  1965    I  October  11,  1965 
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Richard  Weber  Shows  Music  Education 
Will  Help  Retarded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  n.LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.   Speaker.   I    was 
very  pleased  to  read  an  article  In  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
concerning     the    work    of    a    former 
Peorlan  In  the  area  of  mental  retarda- 
tion.   As  a  member  of  the  HEW  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee,  and  knowing 
of  the  importance  of  research  in  this 
area.  I  certainly  hope  that  more  is  done 
on  Weber's  program  of  musical  educa- 
tion.   Dick     and     I     were     fraternity 
brothers  at  Bradley  University  and  I 
certainly  wish  him  every  success  in  his 
new   method.    Under   unanimous   con- 
sent, the  article  follows: 
Ex-Peobian's  Program  of  Musical  Educa- 
tion FOR  Retarded  Wins  Support 
(Note.— Richard  Weber,  a  native  Peorlan 
who    has    two    degrees    from    Bradley    Uni- 
versity, Is  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
student  working  on  his  doctorate  at  Colum- 
bia   University.     His    revolutionary    method 
for  teaching  music  to  severely  handicapped 
children  which  has  been  reported  in  the  past 
In  the  Journal  Star,  has  turned  into  a,i  im- 
portant   new    field    in    which    Weber,    the 
student,  is  teaching  many  teachers.) 
(By  Robert  Helton) 
New  York.— Richard  Weber  remembers  it 
as  a  "pltifiUly  crude"  Christmas  card.     But 
he  says  it  changed  his  life. 

Weber  was  given  the  homemade  card  by  a 
15-year-old  mentally  retarded  boy  who 
admired  his  talents.  He  was  a  popular 
young  Jazz  pianist  then. 

"When  that  boy  handed  me  the  card, 
something  inside  me  changed."  Weber  re- 
called. "I  suddenly  realized  how  self-cen- 
tered my  life  was  and  I  vowed  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

Today,  far  from  the  smaU  Dlinois  town 
where  he  was  handed  the  card  before  giving 
a  Christmas  recital  in  a  mental  Institution 
Weber  has  set  Into  motion  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College  a  revolution  in  the 
education  of  severely  mentally  retarded 
children. 

He  devised  a  six-note  method  of  instruct- 
ing the  mentally  retarded  In  the  playing  of 
musical  instruments,  using  letters  on  sheet 
music  which  correspond  to  letters  pasted  on 
the  keys  of  a  piano. 

"We're  100  percent  behind  him."  said  Dr. 
Harry  R.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  music  edu- 
cation department  of  the  teachers  college 
"This  fellow  well  might  completely  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  concept  of  teaching  such 
children." 

Weber.  38.  began  work  on  his  system  while 
music  director  for  the  schools  of  Yate  City, 
HI.  He  had  taken  the  post  shortly  after  the 
Christmas  card  incident. 

Now  he  is  working  on  his  doctorate  in 
miisic  at  Columbia  and  conducts  regular 
weekly  music  classes  for  mentally  retarded 
children  as  part  of  his  research  for  the  degree. 

Among  his  pupils  is  Peter  Connolly,  21,  a 
mentally  retarded  youngster  who,  up  to  sev- 


eral weeks  ago.  couldn't  sit  still  at  a  Dlan« 
much  less  play  a  tune.  fouo, 

"Today,  Peter  walks  up  to  the  piano  ™. 
takes  his  clarinet  in  hand  and  he  plays  auoh 
tunes  as  'Jingle  Bells,'  'Twinkle,  l^yinklr 
Little  Star,'  and  many  others,"  said  the  bov. 
widowed  mother,  Catherine  Connolly 

"But  It  doesn't  end  there."  she  salri 
"Probably  the  biggest  benefit  for  Peter  is  tS 
fact  that  at  long  last  he  realizes  he  can  do 
something.  He  feels  needed  and  wanted 
among  other  people." 

Nlcolla  Maranez  has  been  bringing  her  re 
tarded  son,  Scorpio.  7.  to  Weber's  classes  foi 
a  month. 

"Scorpio  is  hyperactive."  she  said.  "UntU 
these  lessons  came  along.. there  was  nothine 
that  could  hold  his  attention  for  over  a  fi™ 
seconds."  * 

"Now,  he  Is  much  different,"  she  added 
"I  don't  say  he  is  normal.  He'll  never  be 
that  with  the  brain  damage  he  had  at  birth. 
But  he's  so  much  easier  to  manage  and  he 
gets  a  little  something  out  of  life  now." 

Scorpio  was  among  about  a  dozen  youne- 
sters  gathered  recently  for  a  Saturday  after- 
noon  class  under  Weber.  About  10  teachers 
at  the  school  stood  around  the  room  as  Weber 
put  the  youngsters  through  their  paces 

"You  must  realize."  he  said,  "that  up  to 
now  children  like  these  were  considered  un- 
teachable.  They  can't  even  clean  them- 
selves  or  talk  much  better  than  a  mumble 
or  gnint. 

"Yet,  with  this  method  I  have  proved 
that  they  can  learn  If  someone  will  give 
them  learning  In  little  doses  such  as  I  do 
with  only  six  notes  of  music." 

He  acknowledged  that  although  any  of  the 
youngsters  could  take  a  song  they  had  never 
seen  before,  study  it  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  peck  It  out  on  the  piano  or  on  the 
clarinet,  the  same  youngsters  often  can't  add 
2  and  2. 

"Ask  them  what  2  and  2  Is  and  they  might 
say  seven  or  eight,"  he  said.  "But  they  can 
learn  to  play  a  tune  through  association 
with  symbols  and  letters." 

In  his  music  books,  notes  are  identified 
with  large  letters— C-D-E-F-G-A— and  the 
corresponding  keys  on  the  piano  are  marked 
with  cutout  letters. 

Under  this  system,  Weber  said,  even  a 
blind  chUd  could  learn  to  play  simple  tunes 
on  a  piano. 

A  bachelor,  Weber  spends  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  demonstrating  his  new  system  for 
education  groups  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  is  financing  his 
education  with  money  he  saved  while  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  and  musician. 

"I'll  go  anywhere  to  demonstrate  my  sys- 
tem." he  said.  "I  know  now  these  people 
can  be  taught.  I  knew  we  can  help  make 
them  useful  and  more  independent." 

When  Peter  Connally  finished  playing  a 
tune  on  his  clarinet,  he  tuned  to  Weber. 

"You're  my  teacher,"  he  said.  "My  nice 
teacher,    I  like  you." 


Pulaski  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11. 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Pulaski  Day  Is  significant  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  also  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Casimir  Pulaski 
in  his  career  both  in  his  native  Poland 
and  as  a  general  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution, was  a  cliampion  of  freedom.   He 


Facts  of  Michigan  Cucumber  Harvest 
Tragedy  Revealed  by  Growers  Asso- 
ciation 


v,f  fnr  the  Independence  and  the  His   power  has  rested  largely  on  a 
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Scan     independence.    It     was     in  the  other  side, 
ffing  an  invasion  of  his  homeland 
Sat  Pulaski  gained  the  military  expe- 
rience which  so  well  served  our  country 

in  the  American  Revolution  m^ders' were  brutally  murder ed.'includ- 

SS^vailedlnPolandthr^^^^^^^^^^^  %^?n^^d^. 


the  other  side. 

The  attempted  coup,  about  which  facts 
are  still  sketchy,  was  originally  supported 
by  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party— 
PKI.     At  least  six  top  military   com- 


Situries,  despite  its  domination  polit- 
i«illv  by  surrounding  enemies.  He  was 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Po- 
land's oppressors. 

Still  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  cause.  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski  left  his  Ul-fated  country 
and  came  to  America.  He  joined  the 
army  of  George  Washington  in  1777. 
Distinguishing  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  he  was  made  a  brigadier 
general  and  chief  of  cavalry  by  Con- 
gress. He  fought  at  Germantown  and 
in  the  battles  of  the  winter  of  1777-78. 
sharing  the  hardships  and  near  desper- 
ation of  Washington's  troops  during  se- 
vere conditions  that  tested  to  the  utmost 
the  endurance  and  the  devotion  of  all 
who  survived. 

As  brigadier  general  in  the  American 
Army,  Pulaski  raised  the  mixed  corps 
which  came  to  be  known  as  Pulaski's 
le'ion,  and  with  which  he  defended 
Charleston,  S.C.  in  May  1779.  That  fall 
he  was  mortally  wounded  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  died  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try on  October  11,  of  that  year. 

His  gallant,  distinguished,  and  hon- 
ored part  In  our  fight  for  independence 
which  our  country  has  continued  to  en- 
joy, It  was  a  part  in  that  greater  and 
continuing  fight  for  the  freedom  of  all 
mankind. 

On  the  186th  anniversary  of  his  death, 
we  honor  this  great  patriot,  both  for  his 
service  to  his  native  Poland  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Nation 
for  which  he  gave  his  life. 


Turmoil  in  Indonesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  after- 
math of  the  revolt  in  Indonesia  demon- 
strates the  great  complexity  of  trying 
to  deal  with  nations  in  such  political 
turmoil,  especially  when  local  Commu- 
nists are  a  part  of  the  turmoil. 

President  Sukarno  has  been  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  acid  critics  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  of  our 
interest  in  Asian  affairs.  While  his  poli- 
cies have  frequently  been  in  harmony 
with  Communist  objectives,  he  has  not 
seemed  to  be  simply  subject  to  the  orders 
of  either  Moscow  or  Peiping. 


Sukarno  disappeared  for  a  brief  time, 
but  then  annoimced  that  he  was  safe  and 
in  command.  The  military  forces, 
despite  the  loss  of  some  of  their  leader- 
ship, liad  put  down  the  revolt.  It  would 
seem  that  Sukarno  would  be  in  their 
debt. 

Yet.  within  a  few  days,  he  had  a  cabi- 
net meeting,  following  which  the  Deputy 
Premier.  Subandrio,  a  strong  leftwinger 
himself,  indicated  to  reporters  that  there 
was  little  rancor  at  the  Communists  who 
had  supported  the  revolt. 

To  the  contrary,  the  Impression  was 
conveyed  that  Sukarno  was  Impatient 
with  the  army  for  cracking  down  on  the 
Communists. 

It  was  said  that  Sukarno  sought  fore- 
most an  atmosphere  of  calm,  in  which 
he  would  seek  political  solutions  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  attempted  revo- 
lution. 

When  asked  if  the  murderers  of  the 
generals  would  be  punished,  the  reply 
was  that  Sukarno  "does  not  condone 
murders"  but  that  "it  is  a  political  prob- 
lem ^hlch  he  will  deal  with  later  on." 

The  question,  then  arises  as  to  whether 
this  answer  will  satisfy  the  army  officers 
whose  colleagues  were  slain. 

To  most  people.  It  Is  fantastic  that 
a  president  would  be  making  up  to  the 
forces  which  had  supported  an  effort  to 
overthrow  him  within  2  weeks  of  the 
event.  The  most  obvious  explanation 
is  that  Sukarno  is  trying  to  reestablish 
the  balance  which  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  power. 

Perhaps  he  was  glad  to  see  the  army 
cut  down,  although  recent  reports  had 
indicated  it  was  the  Communists  who 
were  gaining  in  power. 

There  have  also  been  many  reports 
about  Sukarno's  poor  health,  and  some 
have  indicated  his  health  was  so  bad 
as  to  seriously  affect  his  judgment. 

The  political  disputes  are  heightened 
by  the  religious  hostility  of  some  to  the 
Moslem  dominance  in  the  country,  which 
sometimes  Is  expressed  as  Communist 
loyalty. 

The  United  States  would  have  little 
reason  to  mourn  the  passing  of  Sukarno 
from  power,  but  we  are  always  led  to 
wonder  what  might  come  in  his  place. 
It  could  even  be  worse.  However,  reports 
have  come  from  Indonesia  of  crowds 
cheering  the  United  States.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that,  in  spite  of  mounte- 
banks and  dictators  who  seek  to  stir  up 
their  coimtrymen  against  us,  and  in  spite 
of  all  our  own  errors,  there  always  seems 
a  residue  of  good  will  for  us  among  the 
common  people. 


oy 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
bevy  of  Johnny-come-latelies  is  now  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene  with  comments 
about  the  tragic  experience  of  Michigan 
cucumber  producers  due  to  an  inade- 
quate domestic  labor  supply  which  Fed- 
eral plaimers  had  mistakenly  thought 
could  take  the  place  of  the  braceros  who 
formerly  harvested  this  crop.  I  do  not 
know  where  these  voices  were  early  last 
spring  when  some  of  us  were  pleading 
with  Labor  Department  officials  in  be- 
half of  Michigan  farmers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  abandoned  the  farmers  in 
this  crisis,  using  the  excuse  that  it  lacked 
authority  to  determine  the  labor  sup- 
ply or  recruit  workers.  There  is  no  lack 
of  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer  In  situations  like  this. 

I  have  recently  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  one  of  the  most 
wierd  statements  ever  issued  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency.  I  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
farmers'  advocate,  relative  to  the  wide- 
spread cucumber  crop  losses  in  the  10th 
District  of  Michigan.  The  Secretary 
passed  my  letter  along  to  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, Mr.  George  Mehren.  who  in  a 
page-and-a-half  letter  said: 

Our  general  conclusion  is  that  the  1965 
season  was  quite  successful. 

Mr.  Mehren's  letter  follows: 

Department  or  AGRicrrLTUMt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22.  1965. 
Hon.  Elford  a.  Cedeebihg, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cederbero:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  expressing  your  views  on  the 
Michigan  farm  labor  situation  and  for  con- 
veying a  petition  on  this  matter  from  a 
nimiber  of  Michigan  pickle  growers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  you 
know,  and  as  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  September  13,  does  not  have 
authority  for  determining  the  supply  of 
labor  avaUable  for  any  commodity  in  any 
area  at  any  particular  time.  Neither  can 
the  USDA  recruit  or  place  workers,  nor  judge 
the  wage  and  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tions which  determine  whether  American 
citizens  will  respond  to  Job  oilers.  These 
matters  are  wholly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  has  a 
clear  duty  to  be  aware  of  conditions  in 
American  agriculture  and  to  seek  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  rural  economy.  To  this  end. 
we  have  tried  to  keep  informed  as  to  the 
situation  in  the  Michigan  pickle  industry, 
and  we  have  conveyed  all  pertinent  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  have 
contacted  growers,  processors,  workers,  la- 
bor officials,  and  others  interested  In  the 
Industry.  Ovir  general  conclusion  is  that 
the  1965  season  was  quite  successful. 
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recruitment  turned  out  record 
of    workers    to    harvest    pickles, 
unskilled    high   scbool    youth 
oonslderable     supervision.    How- 
soon  shaped  up  and  became  pretty 
A   large   portion   of    the   high 
y^th  stayed  on  imtil  Labor   Day. 
processors  report  that  they  have 
^ckles  that  they  want,  and  most 
shut  down  their  factories.    The 
pickle-harvesting  season  of   1965 
in  another  day  or  so. 
not  been  an  easy  year  for  grow- 
were  afraid  that  sufficient  labor 
be  available,  and  they  reduced 
Some   who    had    previously    used 
vere  not  interested  in  shifting  over 
and  did  not  plant  at  all.    Others 
1  djust  to  a  different  kind  of  labor, 
there  were  prc/bleras.    Muph 
was  unskilled  and  had  to  be 
Workers  required  close  supervision, 
y    supervised,    scxne    workers    did 
clean,   and  they  were   rough   on 
a  result,  some  acreage  was  not 
as  many  times  as  it  should  have 
however,  appear  to  have  been 
Some   processors   contracted   for 
pickles  in  areas  other  than  Mlchl- 
<eiled  on  Michigan  growers  to  pro- 
arger  sized  pickles.    This  they  did. 
this  changed  the  size  distribution 
pickles  over  that  of  previous 
this    was   planned   to    aid   the 
had  Inexperienced  help, 
too  early  to  have  statistics  on 
troductlon,  and  value  of  the  1965 
The  report  carrying  these  data 
pi|blished  on  November  10.    We  fully 
Michigan  will  still  have  a  viable 
Inbiistry  and  will  be  adjusted  to  a 

labor  force. 
Sii^cerely, 

George  L.  Muhren, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

I  hope|  every  Member  of  the  House  will 

reaction  of  a  representative  of 

cuciAnber  growers  to  the  statement 

D  ipartment  of  Agriculture.    Here 
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Growers  Association, 
pfikeview.  Mich.,  October  1,  1965. 
Elford  a.   Cederberg, 
luilding, 
D.C. 
Cederberg:  Reference  is  made  to 
of  September  25,  1965.  concerning 
made  by'  Mr.  GecH'ge  L.  Mehren, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agrlcul- 

letter  of  September  22,  1965. 
agree  with  you  that  his  statements 
ng,  particularly  his  last  sentence, 
where  he  indicates  "o\ir  gen- 
is  that  the  1965  season  was 
"  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
to  know  that  neither  this  writer 
as  we  know)  anyone  else  in  this 
on    was    ever    contacted    by    any 
the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture 
1965    season.     However,    may   I 
this  is  not  sxirprlsing  since  we 
been  contacted  by  any  member 
of  Agriculture  in  the  past 
our    labor    needs.     Your 
Mr.  Walter  Nakkula,  visited 
few  days  ago  and  saw  some  450 
sickles  with  hundreds  of   tons  of 
In  the  fields  for  lack  of  pickers. 
Sander  M.  Levin^  chairman  of 
Labor  Committee,  Mrs.  Levin,  and 
of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bu- 
also  out  a  few  days  ago  and  ob- 
same  conditions.     I  have  still  and 
ctures  in  color  showing  field  after 
pfckles  yellowed  and  rotting  on  the 
I    am    enclosing    some   of    these 
lease    look   on   the   back   for   the 
were  taken. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  indicates 

was   an   ample   supply   of   labor 

for   Michigan   pickle    harvest   and 

pickle    operators    in    the    State    of 
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Stu<  kman. 


Michigan  were  "eligible"  for  the  use  of  for- 
eign labor.  We  submit  he  was  probably 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  but  as 
the  harvest  progressed  through  August,  labor 
began  to  drift  into  other  activities  and  we 
began  to  gradually  fall  further  and  ftirther 
behind  in  our  picking  until  on  September  1, 
we  had  approximately  200  people  left  of  the 
original  700  we  started  out  with. 

This  organization  employed  anything  that 
could  walk  in  the  attempted  harvest  of  our 
crop  including  some  200-plus  students  and 
we  were  holding  our  own  until  the  last  20 
to  25  days  of  the  season.  The  local  students 
and  the  children  of  the  Texas  Mexican 
people  had  to  go  back  to  school,  thus  we 
lost  our  Texas  Mexicans  at  the  same  time 
we  began  to  lose  our  local  students.  This 
is  the  very  crux  of  the  problem  and  we  have 
tried  to  point  it  out  in  letter  after  letter 
and  discussion  after  discussion  with  those 
concerned.  Citizen  labor  cannot  or  will  not 
stay  through  the  season. 

We  note  the  Department  of  Labor  suggests 
there  were  "thousands  upon  thousands"  of 
A-team  members  anxious  and  willing  to 
Jvmip  into  the  pickle  harvest  in  Michigan. 
This  may  be  so  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season — along  about  July  15 — ^the  question 
is.  Where  was  all  this  "anxlovis  and  willing" 
help  when  we  so  desperately  needed  them 
along  about  August  25?  The  answer  Is  quite 
obvious — they  were  on  their  way  back  to 
school.  Every  association  and  every  farmer 
in  this  State  knew  for  an  atwolute  certainty 
these  A-teams  woiild  leave  before  the  sea- 
son was  over.  This  organization  did  not 
use  A-teams  but  we  did  employ  the  pre- 
viously Indicated  200-plus  local  students 
(actual  count  was  241)  and  were  aided  sub- 
stantially In  this  effort  by  representatives  of 
the  Michigan  Employment  Service.  We  note 
Mr.  Fred  Mitchell,  employment  service  di- 
rector. Michigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, indicates  there  were  some  460-plus 
A-team  members  employed  in  Michigan  dur- 
ing the  1965  season.  Although  we  didn't 
use  any  of  these  student  A-teams,  we  sub- 
mit this  organization  alone  employed  more 
than  one-half  of  the  number  of  students 
the  rest  of  the  State  used  in  A-teams  al- 
tc^ether. 

Out  production  flgiires  and  costs  are  not 
yet  completed  and  probably  won't  be  until 
the  last  of  October.  As  soon  as  we  have 
them  finalized  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
a  copy. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  yoiu- 
district  is  well  aware  of  and  does  appreciate 
the  almost  lone  stand  you  are  taking  on 
owe  behalf  and  we  wUl  be  most  happy  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  possible  in  the  future 
Cordially  yours. 

Carl  D.  Davenport. 

Executii^e  Secretary, 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  each  have  requests  for  an  investi- 
gation of  tills  situation.  I  hope  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  wUl  be  sent  to 
Michigan  for  an  on-the-spot  inquiry 
tallcing  to  the  growers  themseh'es. 

I      

Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley  Recipient  of 
Council  Maritime  Service  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  occasion  before  to  call  to  the  atten- 
V-n  of  Members  of  this  body  the  excep- 


tional work  being  done  by  Helen  DeUch 
BenUey,  maritime  editor  of  the  Baltinwi, 
Sun,  in  reporting  and  assessing  activiti« 
of  the  maritime  industry. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  her  excellent 
writings  have  gained  recognition  far  be- 
yond  the  confines  of  the  great  port  of 
Baltimore.  On  Simday  last  Mrs.  Bentley 
was  honored  by  the  Maritime  Port  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York  Harbor  at  its 
annual  dinner  at  the  Americana  Hotel 
where  she  was  the  recipient  of  the  coun- 
cil's Maritime  Service  Award. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  associates  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  when  I  say  that  Mrs. 
Bentley  Is  doing  an  enormous  service  to 
America's  maritime  industry,  and  to  the 
entire  Nation,  by  her  accurate,  knowl- 
edgeable reports  of  what  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  is  accomplishing,  what  our 
shipping  means  to  the  national  economy 
and  what  Irreparable  damage  could  be 
done  to  that  economy  if  the  ill-conceived 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forward 
lately  by  the  maritime  task  force  and 
others  who  fail  to  understand  what  a 
basic  need  there  is  for  a  vulle  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  industry  adequate  to 
serve  American  commerce  as  well  as  the 
defense  need  of  our  country  in  war  or 
emergency. 


First  Monament  to  Unknown 
Confederate  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  we  are  all  proud  of  our  congres- 
sional districts  and  the  county  in  which 
we  have  lived  all  of  our  lives.  I  am  from 
Obion  County,  Tenn.,  with  Union  City 
as  the  county  seat.  We  have  the  distinc- 
tion there  of  erecting  the  first  monument 
in  the  Nation  to  the  Unknown  Confed- 
erate Soldiers. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  nearly  a 
century  ago,  some  4  years  and  3  months 
after  the  War  Between  the  States.  It  was 
rededicated  last  year  in  Union  City.  The 
ceremonial,  arranged  by  Rebel  C.  For- 
rester, Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Wood,  was 
held  on  March  22,  1964,  on  a  Sunday. 
The  date  was  2  days  short  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Confederate  Gen.  Nathan 
Bedford  Fon-est's  recapture  of  Union 
City  from  the  Federals. 

An  account  of  historical  first  monu- 
ment to  Confederate  Unknown  Dead  was 
reprinted  in  the  Union  City,  Tenn.,  Mes- 
senger of  March  23,  1964.  In  part  it 
reads: 

The  cemetery  was  planned  to  accommodate 
the  Confederate  dead  biiried  all  over  the 
county,  and  when  it  was  finished,  these  bod- 
ies were  disinterred  and  rebxrried  there.  •  •  • 
This  (the  first)  dedication  took  place  4 
years  after  the  Civil  War  when  purses  were 
short  but  sentiment  high. 

There  are  31  graves  in  the  cemetery,  ar- 
ranged in  circular  form  around  the  monu- 
ment, grouped  into  the  four  corners.  •  •  • 
Each  grave  is  marked  by  a  small  white  head- 
stone. 


The  date  of  the  dedication  of  the 
memorial  is  definite,  prior  to  any  other 
group  monument  to  Confederate  dead. 
But  the  date  of  the  erection,  before  the 
dedication,  has  not  been  established  from 
the  last  account. 

In  the  survey  to  find  the  first  Con- 
federate Monimient  to  Unknowns,  two 
organizations  assisted,  the  U.S.  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  and  the  hundred 
odd  Civil  War  Round  Tables  of  the 
World  Dr.  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  carried  a  re- 
quest in  the  Newsletter  for  information. 
None  of  the  State  directors  of  centennial 
commissions  reported  a  monument  ear- 
lier than  that  in  Union  City. 

I  wrote  to  all  the  round  tables,  as  well 
as  the  entire  membership  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Civil  War  Round  Table. 
Replies  from  several  States  did  not  re- 
veal any  earlier  monument  to  unknown 
Confederates.  The  replies  on  the  sub- 
ject were  from : 

California:  Lt.  Col.  Willard  L.  Jones, 
Sr.,  USA,  retired,  and  Earl  H.  Study, 
APO  San  Francisco. 

District  of  Columbia:  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Coleman,  staff  historian.  National  Park 
Service;  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina;  E.  L.  Forrester,  the  then  Rep- 
resentative from  Georgia:  Victor  Gon- 
dos,  Jr.,  editor.  Military  Affairs;  Herbert 
E.  Kahler,  chief.  Division  of  History  and 
Archeology,  National  Park  Service: 
Capt.  F.  Kent  Loomis,  Acting  Director  of 
Naval  History;  Linda  M.  Miller,  secre- 
tary of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission of  the  District:  the  then  Repre- 
sentative Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa;  and 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  HI  orally  through  Elden 
E.  Billings  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Florida:    Dana   B.    Johannes,    Clear- 

Maryland:  Col.  Charles  J.  Norman  and 
John  M.  Hardy,  Silver  Spring. 

Mississippi:  Dr.  William  D.  McLain, 
president  of  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  and  adjutant-in-chief  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Hatties- 
burg. 

North  Carolina:  John  R(ebel)  Pea- 
cock, High  Point. 

Ohio:  John  R.  Hood,  Jr.,  and  Bob 
Younger,  Dayton. 

Pennyslvania:  Kittridge  A.  Wing, 
superintendent  of  Gettysbury  National 
Park. 

Virginia:  J.  F.  Featherston,  sponsor 
of  the  Prison  Civil  War  Round  Table, 
Richmond:  Charles  E.  Gage,  Falls 
Church;  Capt.  O.  A.  Kneeland,  USN,  re- 
tired, Arlington;  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  L. 
Wattles,  USN,  retired,  Alexandria; 
Claude  S.  Williams,  Warrenton;  and 
Francis  S.  Wilshin,  superintendent  of 
Manassas  Battlefield  Park. 

West  Virginia:  Ralph  W.  Donnelly, 
Huntington. 

The  Tennessee  Civil  War  Centennial, 
Stanley  F.  Horn,  Sr.,  as  chairman  and 
Campbell  H.  Brown,  executive  director, 
issued  a  "Directory  of  War  Monuments 
and  Memorials  in  Tennessee."  It  car- 
ries a  picture  of  the  Obion  Covmty,  Union 
City,  monimient  with  these  overlines: 

In  Confederate  cemetery.  Inscription 
reads:  "Unknown  Confederate  Dead." 

"Erected  through  the  efforts  of  the  Union 
City  and  Obion  County  citizens. 

"Dedicated  October  21,  1869." 
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Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  that  passes  there  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  attention  focused  upon  the 
vicious  problem  of  dog  and  cat  stealing 
all  over  the  United  States  and  their  sale 
to  various  institutions  to  use  tliem  for 
experimentation  and  research. 

In  connection  with  this  practice,  there 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Parade  maga- 
zine of  October  10,  a  Sunday  supplement 
to  many  newspapers  and,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, a  part  of  the  Washington  Post, 
which  covers  this  subject  quite  thorough- 
ly in  the  space  limit  given  to  the  author 
to  comment  on  this  problem. 

Under  unanimous  consent  granted  to 
me,  I  would  like  to  have  this  story  in- 
serted into  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  would  also  like  to  have,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  text  of  my  bill  (H.R.  10743) 
included  with  this  article  so  that  the 
animal  lovers  across  the  Nation  would 
be  cognizant  of  the  efforts  we  are  taking 
in  Congress  to  combat  this  evil. 
The  material  follows: 
Animal  Lovers:  Beware  the  Pet  Thieves 
Washington,  D.C. — Rustlers  as  vicious  as 
any  who  ever  roamed  the  Old  West  are  prey- 
ing on  the  Nation's  pets.    Organized  dog-  and 
catnaping  rings  are  stealing  animals  all  over 
the  United  States  and  selling  them  to  hos- 
pitals and  research  Institutions.     They  are 
making  millions  by  bringing  heartbreak  to 
children   and   elderly   and   lonely   people   as 
well.    These  pet  smugglers  are  also  guilty  of 
the  most  callous  cruelty  to  animals  imagi- 
nable. 

A  congressional  committee  recently  heard 
one  dog-and-cat  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  de- 
scribed as  an  animal  "Dachau,"  as  horrifying 
as  the  notorious  Nazi  gas-chamber  camp. 
Investigators  found  700  dogs  Jammed  into  a 
dozen  lO-foot-square  pens.  One  pen  con- 
tained more  than  70  dogs,  so  closely  packed 
they  couldn't  even  wag  their  tails  for  their 
rescuers.  Some  400  cats  were  crammed  into 
stacked  chicken  crates.  Dead  and  diseased 
animals  lay  among  the  living. 

Worse,  pet  rustling  is  subsidized  Indirectly 
by  the  taxpayers.  That  is  why,  in  recent 
years.  It  has  blossomed  from  a  penny  ante 
crime  to  its  present  astounding  proportions. 
OriglnaUy,  dogs  and  cats  were  stolen  to  be 
resold  as  pets  or  to  be  returned  for  the  re- 
wards. But  the  increasing  use  of  animals  in 
medical  research  has  created  a  boom  market, 
not  only  for  strays  but  for  any  cats  and  dogs 
that  can  be  delivered.  Pew  questions  are 
asked  and  fewer  answered  once  a  collar  has 
been  removed. 

Last  year  laboratories  and  hospitals  receiv- 
ing Federal  research  grants  spent  between 
$30  million  and  $50  million  on  dogs  and  cats. 
More  than  1.7  million  dogs  and  600.000  cats 
were  sold  to  taz-supported  institutions.  One 
Federal  agency  alone,  the  Poolesvllle,  Md., 
Animal  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  spends  more  than  $100,000  a  year  on 
dogs  and  cats. 

With  such  money  In  the  market,  supply 
Is  bound  to  meet  the  demand.  ResiUt — 
wholesale  pet  smuggling  has  been  reported 
in  most  of  the  60  States. 

rtf    GOOD   FAITH 

Most  persons  do  not  dispute  the  need  for 
>nimii.i«  in  medical  research.    Immense  ben- 


efits In  human  health  have  come  from  such 
experiments.  When  lalsaratorlcs  buy  ani- 
mals for  research,  they  do  so  in  good  faith. 
Many  suppliers  are  also  reputable  breeders 
and  brokers. 

Tet  investigators  beUeve  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  dogs  and  cats  that  wind 
up  in  medical  teste  are  strayed  or  stolen  pets. 
Once  snatched,  they  are  quickly  whisked  out 
of  the  State  to  make  tracing  more  difficult. 
To  further  confiise  the  trail,  they  may  change 
hands  a  number  of  times.  Most  transactions 
are  in  cash  with  no  meaningful  bills  of  sale. 
Identifying  tags  are  immediately  removed 
and  destroyed. 

Ultimately,  the  animals  wind  up  at  pet 
auctions.  Sometimes  dogs  and  cate  are  sold 
by  the  head,  more  often  by  the  pound.  The 
going  rate  is  about  10  cents  a  pound.  Pup- 
pies and  kittens  fetch  as  Uttle  as  10  cente 
apiece. 

The  rustlers  have  become  Increasingly 
brazen  as  their  proflte  have  zoomed  and 
their  smuggling  networks  have  become  more 
elaborate.  One  mother  In  Arlington,  Va., 
watched  a  dognaper  get  out  of  his  truck, 
stride  boldly  into  her  yard,  snatch  a  pet 
right  out  of  her  small  son's  arms,  then  beat 
it  down  the  highway.  Bravely,  she  gave 
chase  in  her  car  and  so  harried  the  dognaper 
that  he  finally  pulled  up  and  released  the 
puppy. 

But  the  owners  of  most  stolen  dogs  and 
cats  never  see  their  pets  again.  A  77-year- 
old  lady  in  Utah  watched  helplessly  as  a  dog- 
naper enticed  her  pet  out  of  her  yard.  A 
wheelchair  patient  last  month  phoned  the 
New  York  Humane  Association  to  report  the 
loss  of  her  dog.  "Is  there  nothing  you  can 
do?"  she  pleaded.  Elaine  Beck,  a  Columbus, 
Ohio,  dog  trainer,  recently  wrote  to  the  U.S. 
Humane  Society — "We  In  Columbtis  are  hav- 
ing such  a  wave  of  dognaping  we  are  almost 
desperate." 

The  rustlers  have  many  ruses.  If  the 
coast  seems  clear,  they  may  simply  grab  pets 
off  the  streets  or  out  of  yards.  Female  dogs 
are  used  to  entice  male  dogs  into  wire  cages. 
Meat  scraps  and  dog  candy  are  also  used  as 
bait.  A  JacksonvlUe,  Fla.,  rustler  painted  his 
truck  to  look  official,  complete  with  the  let- 
tering "animal  shelter"  on  the  sides.  Then, 
posing  as  a  dogcatcher,  he  used  phony  pre- 
texts to  take  pets  from  their  owners. 

Some  dealers  go  from  door  to  door  plead- 
ing for  pets  to  make  needy  children  happy. 
No  child  wUl  ever  see  these  animals;  they 
will  die  on  the  operating  table  if  they  don't 
die  from  starvation  and  cruelty  before  they 
get  there.  A  New  York  high  school  teacher, 
who  rustled  pets  as  a  profitable  sideline, 
trained  his  6-year-old  daughter  to  beg  for 
cate,  saying  her  parente  needed  them  to 
catch  mice  on  their  farm. 

KENNEL  GIMMICK 

Other  rustlers  operate  behind  the  front 
of  kennelkeepers.  They  advertise,  offering 
to  board  pete  whUe  their  owners  are  away. 
The  hapless  owners,  upon  their  ret\im,  are 
told  with  many  regrete  that  their  pet  became 
unmanageable  and  escaped,  or  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  an  act  of  mercy  after  ocmtracting 
virulent  distemper. 

Many  successful  pet  peddlers,  with  money 
to  bribe,  have  persuaded  keepers  of  dog 
pounds,  animal  shelters  and  even  humane 
societies  to  sell  them  pete  tmder  the  counter. 
One  dog  dealer,  who  tried  to  bribe  Prank 
Whelan,  superintendent  of  the  Preeport, 
N.Y ,  n-nimnJ  shelter,  claimed  two  other  Long 
Island  animal  shelters  were  smuggling  dogs 
to  him.  One  had  used  the  bribe  money  to 
pay  for  an  addition  to  his  house;  the  other 
to  build  a  swimming  pool. 

But  in  Whelan,  the  dog  dealer  picked  the 
wrong  man.  Not  only  was  Whelan  aware  of 
the  cruelty  in  the  Ulegal  pet  traffic,  but  only 
a  few  days  earlier,  a  collie  from  the  shelter, 
Shep.  had  roused  Whelan  and  his  wife  m 
time  to  pick  up  their  5-year-old  son  and 
escape  from  their  burning  apartment  build- 
ing.    Shep  led  them  to  safety.     Pretending 
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H.R.  10743 


dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  by 
br  organizations  engaged  In  trans- 
buying,  or  selling  them  for  use  In 
or  experimental  purposes. 
Aa  used  In  this  Act — 
"the  term  "person"  Includes  any  indl- 
partnershlp,  association,  or  corpora- 
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term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
( f  Agricultxire; 

1  he    term    "commerce"    means   com- 

1  «tween  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 

>r  the  District  of  C<dumbia  or  Puerto 

any  place  outside  thereof;  or  be- 

]  oints  within  the  same  State,  terrl- 

possesslon,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 

through  any  place  outside  thereof; 

any  territory  or  possession  or  the 

of  Columbia. 

term  "dog"  means  any  live  dogs 
^>ecles  Canls  famlllarls  for  use  or  in- 
to be  used  for  research  tests  or  ex- 
at  research  facilities. 
Tpie  term  "cat"  means  any  live  do- 
^t  (Fells  catus)  for  use  or  Intended 
for  research,  tests,  or  experiments 
faculties, 
term  "animal"  means  any  verte- 
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■  lie    term    'research   facility"   means 
Institution,  organization,  or  per- 
uses or  Intends  to  use  dogs,  cats 
animals  in  research,  tests,  or  experl- 
and    that    (1)    purchases    or    trans- 
animals  or  certain  of  such  animals 
or  (2)   receive  any  funds  from 
States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
thereof  to  finance  its  operations 
of  grants,  loans,  or  otherwise. 
fhe  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
comx>ensation  or  pro&t  delivers  for 
on,   tranqx>rtE,   boards,   buys   or 
cats,  or  other  animals  in  corn- 
research  purposes. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  re- 
aclllty  to  purchase  or  transport  dogs, 
other  animals  in  commerce  except 
lealer  licensed  in  accordance  with  this 
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Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer 
to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  or  to  transport  to  any 
research  facility  any  dog,  cat,  or  other  animal 
to  buy,  sell,  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  transport  or 
offer  for  transportation  in  commerce  or  to 
another  dealer  under  this  Act  any  such  ani- 
mal, unless  and  until  such  dealer  shall  have 
obtained  a  license  from  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  such  niles  and  regfulatlons 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  and  such  License  shall  not  have  been 
suspended  or  revoked. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  for  the  humane  care  of  animals  by 
dealers.  The  term  "humane  care"  shall 
mean  the  type  of  care  which  a  responsible 
and  conscientious  owner  would  ordinarily 
provide  for  an  animal  kept  as  a  hoiisehold 
I)et  to  prevent  the  animal's  suffering,  sick- 
ness, injury,  or  other  discomfort  and  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  housing,  feeding, 
watering,  handling,  sanitation,  ventilation, 
shelter  from  extremes  of  weather  and  tem- 
perature, and  separation  by  species,  sex,  and 
temperament  both  in  the  dealer's  facility  and 
in  transportation.  The  sale,  offer  to  buy  or 
sell,  transport  or  offer  for  transportation  in 
commerce  or  to  another  dealer  of  any  sick, 
injxired,  unweaned,  or  pregnant  animal  is 
expressly  forbidden. 

Sec.  6.  All  dogs  and  cats  delivered  for 
transportation,  transported,  purchased,  or 
sold  in  commerce  or  to  research  facilities 
shall  be  identified  by  a  photograph  or  by 
such  other  hiunane  and  painless  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  Research  facilities  and  dealers  shall 
make  and  keep  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
two  years  such  records  with  respect  to  their 
purchase,  sale,  transportation,  and  handling 
of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  as  the  Sec- 
retory may  prescribe.  Such  records  shall  in- 
clude a  bill  of  sale  for  each  animal  and  any 
collars,  tags,  or  other  identifying  equipment 
which  accompanied  the  animals  at  the  time 
of  their  acquisition  by  the  dealer.  The  bill  of 
sale  shall  contain  such  information  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any  bill  of 
sale  which  is  fraudulent  or  indicates  larceny 
of  any  animal  shall  be  grounds  for  prosecu- 
tion and  revocation  of  license  called  for  in 
section  14  and  fca-  the  penalty  called  for  in 
section  12.  Records  made  and  kept  by  re- 
search facilities  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  or  to  any 
police  oflttcer  or  agent  of  any  legally  consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  agency. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  encourage  the 
various  States  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
such  laws  and  to  take  such  action  as  will  pro- 
mote and  effectuate  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  officials  of  the  various  States  in 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
any  State  legislation  on  the  same  subject. 

Sec.  9.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  dog,  cat,  or  other  animal 
within  a  period  of  five  business  days  after  the 
acquisition  of  such  animals.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary,  any  police  officer  or 
agent  of  any  legally  constituted  law  enforce- 
ment agency  shall  assist  any  owner  of  any 
animal  who  has  reason  to  believe  the  animal 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  dealer  in 
searching  the  dealer's  premises,  after  obtain- 
ing the  proper  search  warrant  from  the  local 
authorities  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  dealer's 
premises  are  located. 

Sec.  10.  Dogs.  cats,  and  other  animal.s  shall 
not  be  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  commerce 
or  to  a  research  facility  at  public  auction  or 
by  weight:  or  purchased  in  commerce  or  by 
a  research  facility  at  public  auction  or  by 
weight.  No  research  facility  shall  purchase 
any  animals  except  from  a  licensed  dealer. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  promulgate  such  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
in  order  to  require  compliance  with  the 
standards  for  the  humane  care  of  animals 
called  for  in  section  5  and  all  other  purposes 


and  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  shall  be  published  within 
a  reasonable  time  aft^-  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(a)  Representatives  of  the  Secretary  shall 
Inspect  dealer's  facilities  no  less  than  six 
times  a  year  to  determine  whether  the  stand- 
ards and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  are  be- 
ing complied  with.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
require  the  regular  Inspection  of  transporta- 
tion of  animals  by  and  from  dealers  to  re- 
search facilities  and  may  delegate  that  re- 
sponsibility to  law  enforcement  ofiBcers  of 
the  States  or  to  agents  of  any  legally  consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  agencies. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
of, be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  to  the  revocation  of  the  license 
described  in  section  4  and  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  another  license  under  this  Act.  The 
penalty  created  by  this  section  shall  be  re- 
covered by  civil  action  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  in  the  circuit  or  district  court 
within  the  district  where  the  violation  may 
have  been  committed  or  the  person  or  cor- 
poration resides  or  carries  on  business;  and  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  attor- 
neys to  prosecute  all  violations  of  this  Act  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary,  or  which  come  to 
their  notice  or  knowledge  by  other  means. 

Skc.  13.  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  Individual  acting  for  or  em- 
ployed by  a  research  facility  or  a  dealer  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office  shall 
be  deemed  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of 
such  research  facility  or  dealer  as  well  as  of 
such  individual. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  dealer  has  violated  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  promul- 
_gated  thereunder,  the  Secretary  shall  sus- 
pend such  dealer's  license  temporarily,  and, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
shall  revoke  such  license  if  such  violation  is 
determined  to  have  occurred.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  suspend  temporarily  the  license  of 
any  dealer  prosecuted  for  cruelty  under  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  States  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  and  in  the  event  of  a 
conviction  under  any  of  such  laws  of  the 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  revoke  the  deal- 
er's license. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  it 
is  held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  16.  In  order  to  finance  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  charge, 
assess,  and  cause  to  be  collected  appropriate 
fees  for  licenses  Issued  to  dealers.  All  such 
fees  shall  be  deposited  and  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  17.  Kffective  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  enactment. 


New  Wave  of  Inflationary  Sentiment: 
Sooner  or  Later  Something's  Got  To 
Give 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  insert  my  own  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material  I  will  Insert 


excerpts  from  a  talk  made  by  Rol>ert  M. 
Bleiberg,  editor  of  Barron's  Weekly,  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia in  San  Francisco  on  Septeml)er 
24, -The  title  of  his  address  Is  "New 
Wave  of  Inflationary  Sentiment;  Sooner 
or  Later  Something's  Got  To  Give."  The 
excerpts  follow: 

[Prom  the  Commonwealth] 

New    Wave    of    Inflationaht    Sentiment: 
SooNEB  or  Later  Something's  Got  To  Givk 

(By  Robert  Bleiberg) 

Despite  the  United  Nations,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it,  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
are  now  poles  ap>art — only  in  the  world  of 
finance  are  they  one.  It's  been  said  that 
politics  stop  at  the  water's  edge  while 
finance  ripples  on. 

What  happens  anywhere  abroad  affects  the 
value  of  US.  stocks  and  bonds  and  all  phases 
of  the  U.S.  market. 

There  is  an  interplay  of  cause  and  effect  In 
finance.  Two  comjmnies.  Pan  American 
Sulfur  and  Gulf  Sulfur,  discovered  and  de- 
veloped Mexican  sulfur  deposits,  after  10 
years  of  exploration. 

Heretofore  the  sulfur  market  was  In  the 
exclusive  hands  of  two  American  companies. 
Qulf  and  Pan  American  Sulfuir  then  began 
to  pour  Mexican  sulfur  into  the  world 
market,  lowering  prices  and  breaking  the 
monopoly  held  by  the  two  American  com- 
panies. They  earned  handsome  rewards 
and  Pan  American  in  particular  became  a 
favorite  of  pension  funds. 

almost  overnight 

Almost  overnight,  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico Imposed  export  restrictions  on  sulfur 
which  drastically  affected  these  companies. 
Their  stocks  lost  fully  one  third  of  their 
value  and  American  Investors  lost  950  mil- 
lion from  this  high-handed  procedure. 

CROP  FAILURES  AND  GOLD 

Copper  legislation  in  Chile  will  have  sig- 
nificant implications  for  Anaconda  and 
Kennecott. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  another  of  its  "non- 
recurrent" crop  failures  and  the  price  of 
gold — and  the  price  of  gold  stocks — 
temporarily  decline. 

Italy  foolishly  embarks  on  an  opening  to 
the  left  and  certain  stocks  lose  three- 
fourths  of  their  value.  Harold  Wilson  and 
the  Lahor  Party  come  to  power  In  Great 
Britain  and  American  companies  with  large 
British  interests  discount  the  worst. 

Over  the  years  devaluation  has  had  a  very 
large  impact  Indeed.  A  great  many  Ameri- 
can firms  lost  money  when  the  Canadian 
dollar  was  devalued. 

socialist  DECLINES  ABROAD 

Foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  compan- 
ies, incidentally,  do  an  estimated  $36  to  $40 
billion  business  each  year,  and  next  year 
plan  to  Invest  $7^  billion  on  plant  an«* 
equipment  abroad,  an  all-time  high. 

The  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  have  come  to  a  dangerous  parting  of 
the  ways  over  monetary  policy.  Kurope  fears 
inflation  more  than  deflation.  Prance  and 
Germany  have  seen  Inflation  carried  to  its 
logical  and  disastrous  end.  They've  done 
their  inflationary  bit,  and  they  won't  do  it 
again  on  our  account. 

The  depth  of  this  feeling  In  Europe  is  seri- 
ously underestimated  here. 

Two  European  elections  indicate  some 
Changes.  In  Norway,  the  Labor  government 
which  fought  the  Nazis  is  thrown  out  for  tha 
first  time  since  World  War  II.  In  Germany, 
Erhard's  majority  Is  surprlstag  to  those  who 
had  been  led  to  l^elleve  his  socialist  rivals 
were  running  neck  and  neck. 

SITUATION   ALWAYS    "IK    HAND" 

Europe  Is  no  longer  willing  to  finance  tb» 
continuing  deficit  in  the  UJS.  balance  of 
payments.    That    in    effect    puts    pressor* 


on  Washington  which  reluctantly  has  al- 
lowed interest  rates  to  creep  up  over  the 
past  18  months — against  its  own  doctrinaire 
eoonomlsts  who  believe  interest  rates  at  all 
times  ta  the  business  cycles  mxist  be  kept 
low. 

Our  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  hiked  dis- 
count rates  tv(^ce  in  response  to  flnanclal  de- 
velopments abroad.  Both  times  Washington 
assured  the  oovmtry  that  it  had  the  sltvia- 
tlon  in  hand. 

These  emergency  measures  were  not  with- 
out results.  Federal  authorities  put  a  pain- 
ful squeeze  on  American  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Such  lenders  now 
have  to  pay  more  for  what  they  borrow  with- 
out being  able  fully  to  recoup  these  addi- 
tional costs  by  what  they  lend. 

Despite  unprecedented  business  activity, 
mortgage  foreclosures  and  delinquencies 
have  risen.  A  substantial  Canadian  loan 
company  has  recently  gone  bankrupt  and 
many  American  lenders  of  theliighest  qual- 
ity were  caught  with  unsecured  paper. 
one-shot  improvements 

Federal  authorities  have  not  succeeded  in 
effecting  any  lasting  improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  To  be  sure,  the  second 
quarter  showed  the  first  surplus  in  6  or  7 
years  but — as  the  Government  noted — Im- 
provement resulted  from  nonrecurring  fac- 
tors: the  end  of  the  dock  strike  and  a  "vol- 
untary" one-shot  repatriation  of  U.S.  corpo- 
rate funds  abroad.  It  will  be  surprising  If 
the  fourth  quarter  does  not  show  a  substan- 
tial deficit  again. 

Now  we  have  new  Inflationary  pressoires. 
Welfare  spending  programs  will  add  $5  bil- 
lion to  the  next  fiscal  year's  budget.  Im- 
provement of  our  military  posture  in  south- 
east Asia  will  require  unknown  but  substan- 
tial exependltures.  The  result  is  a  new  wave 
of  speculative  sentiment  on  Wall  Street. 

IMPACT  OF    VIETNAM 

Decisionmaking  by  corporate  boards  of  di- 
rectors and  Investment  advisers  will  be 
affected  by  inflation  sentiment.  It  will  be 
in  the  realm  of  inventories  and  capital  out- 
lays that  we  will  see  the  Impact  of  Vietnam. 

Sooner  or  later  something's  got  to  give,  and 
it  might  be  the  value  of  our  dollar  at 
home.  Now  we  have,  a  4  percent  per  year 
rise  in  inflation,  even  as  measured  by  the 
notoriously  lagging  Consumer  Price  Index. 
It  robs  every  saver  of  every  penny  earned  and 
robs  the  wage  earner  of  probably  his  annual 
wage  Increase. 

Sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to  add  to  the 
troubles  of  the  American  dollar  abroad,  by 
no  means  cured  in  spite  of  a  temporary  Im- 
provement and  In  spite  of  the  temporary 
respite  which  the  British  pound  has  grained 
as  result  of  another  $760  million  ball-out 
Just  the  other  day. 

A  generation  ago  the  United  States  learned 
It  couldn't  live  In  political  isolation — sooner 
or  later  the  powers  in  Washington  must 
realize  we  can't  live  in  financial  Isolation 
either." 

ANSWER  TO     WRITTEN    QX7ESTIONS    FROM    FLOOB 

Question.  How  can  one  government  sup- 
port 70  others  without  becoming  Insolvent? 

Answer.  We're  no  longer  solvent.  In 
terms  of  our  obligations,  we  could  be  thrown 
Into  Insolvency  at  any  time.  Deficit  in  bal- 
ance of  payments  doesn't  reflect  funda- 
mentally foreign  aid  but  Intereetj  rates. 
Could  cut  out  foreign  aid  and  stUl  not  solve 
problem. 

Question.  (Edwin  D.  Berl)  Proposed  inter- 
national monetary  fund  lead  to  destructive 
world  inflation? 

Answer.  In  theory,  yes — but  If  rest  of  free 
world  is  imwilling  to  finance  U.S.  deficit  by 
holding  doUars.  It's  hardly  likely  to  do  this 
in  another  way. 

Question.  Do  you  anticipate  reevaluation 
of  gold? 

Answer.  Might  be  Inevitable  but  woiUd  be 
major  disaster  for  free  w<«-ld.     Unless  TJJO. 


policy  changed,  devaluation  of  dollar  Inev- 
itable at  some  point.  You  cannot  forever 
expand  number  of  dollars  in  ratio  to  gold 
without  affecUng  parity  between  them.  Stlli 
some  prospect  of  change,  pcutlcularly  be- 
cause of  European  pressure. 

Question.  (Alton  H.  Walker)  If  sUver  in 
short  supply  why  did  we  sell  $14  million  to 
Prance  recently? 

Answer.  Don't  know,  but  if  Prance  has 
silver  certificates  we'd  have  to.  We're  in 
another  monetary  box  on  silver.  "Bad  cur- 
rency drives  out  good"  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  happens  to  our  new 
coinage. 

Question.  (S.  Marshall  Kempner)  Why 
didn't  France  Join  "Group  of  Ten"  recently? 

Answer.  Secretary  of  Treasury  Fowler's  re- 
cent trip  not  so  successful.  Three  days  after 
his  rettun  Britain's  Bank  of  England  an- 
nounced it  had  run  through  the  $750  mil- 
lion (U.S.)  it  had.  France  won't  throw  good 
money  after  bad.  Consumer  credit  in  Lon- 
don is  still  easier  than  in  Paris,  which  can 
afford  it  better.  The  Bank  of  France  knows 
this. 

Question.  (David  Koenlgsberg)  meet  of 
Interest  equalization  on  U.S.  investors? 

Answer.  They're  deprived  of  right  to  in- 
vest money  in  most  profitable  way.  Interest 
equalization  now  renewed  for  another  2 
years,  but  Interest  rates  abroad  now  higher 
so  15-percent  tax  no  longer  an  effective 
barrier. 

QuesUon.  General  attitude  of  American 
business  toward  trade  with  Communist  bloc? 

Answer.  American  business  has  been 
guarded  on  this  subject.  Arms  have  been 
twisted,  perhaps,  for  attendance  at  trade 
fairs  and  conferences.  Business  c<mmunlty 
is  split  l>ut  we've  called  It  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Question.  (Albert  L.  Baruch)  Relationship 
of  today  with  business  conditions  oi  1929? 

Answer.  Martin  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
saw  similarities,  but  carefully  pointed  out 
differences.  Similarities  struck  home:  In- 
crease in  time  deposits;  velocity  of  currency 
In  circulation,  of  checking  accounts,  real  es- 
tate market  hit  peak  3  years  ago— and  In 
1926. 


Rnts  Say  Satellites  Do  Harm — Independ- 
ence in  Economy  Plans  Is  Blamed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
James  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  formerly  taught 
Soviet  politics  and  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  was  a  fellow  at 
Harvard  University's  Russian  Research 
Center.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Sullivan  which  appeared  in  Sunday's 
Chicago  Tribvme : 

Rcss  Sat  Satellites  Do  Harm — Independ- 
ENcx  in  Koonomt  Plans  Is  Blamed 

(Note. — James  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the 
Tribime  staff,  formerly  taught  Soviet  politics 
and  economics  at  the  Umversity  of  Chicago 
and  was  a  fellow  at  Harvard  University's 
Rxisslan  Research  Center. ) 

(By  James  Sullivan) 

The  independent  economic  politics  of  East 
European  Communist  regimes  have  contrib- 
uted to  stagnation  of  the  economy  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  official 
Soviet  publications  disclose. 


ASUO 


"Tt  e  Socialist  oountiies  can  no  longer 
suece  sfully  develop  their  economies  without 
perfe<  ting  the  international  Socialist  dlvl- 
■ion  c  r  labor  and  all  other  forms  of  economic 
OQllat  oration  and  coordination,"  Kommu- 
tolltical  and  ideological  Joiimal  of  the 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
Soviet  Union,  said  in  its  ninth  1965 
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issue. 

"Policies  of  autarchy  within  the  socialist 
camp  bring  only  negative  results  to  the  econ- 
omy, iclenre,  and  technology." 
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pc-onomists  discussing  "the  prospects 
economic  development  of  the  council 
mutual  economic  aid  (comecon) "  in  the 
1965  issue  of  Mezhdunarodnala  Zhizn' 
( International  Life)  complained  that  "de- 
velop ng  a  wra'ld  system  of  socialism  has 
prove  1  to  be  a  complicated  and  contradictory 
proce  s." 

"liath  socialist  coxintry  has  its  own  cur- 
its  own  syston  of  pricing,  and  its  own 
dilBculties  In  deepening 
collaboration."  it  says. 

as  a  whole  and  members  of  it 
to   meet  plan   targets   for   economic 
since  1960  because  of  Inadequate  co- 
operation and  coordination." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


October  11,  1965    I    October  11,  1965 


VAXLED  TO  MEET  TASGETS 


DETAILS  or  PACTS  SECRET 


Mil  ivala    EOconomika    1    Mezhdunarodnye 

Otno^henlia    (World  Economics  and  Inter- 

Relatlons)    admitted  in  its  eighth 

Esue:  "The  beginning  of  the  1960*8  has 

i  unique  period  in  the  development  of 

of  Socialist  countries.    Wealoiesses 

in  the  national  economies  not  only 

they  were  undergoing  reconstruction 

abmlnistrattve  changes,  but  also  because 
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vere  not  unified  to  omit  duplication." 
the  demands  of   the   new  Soviet 
for   coordination    of   the   economic 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  and  of  the  East  Euro- 
satellites.  Izvestla,  ofBcial  Soviet  Gov- 
new8pi^>er,  recently  disclosed  that 
meeting  ot  the  Comecon  executive 
had  agreed  only  "to  coordinate  the 
of     the     fuel     and     energy 
of  the  Conununlst-run  economies, 
minor  agreements  were  disclosed  on 
heavy  machinery  should  be  produced 
Germany,  Poland,  and   the  Soviet 
to  prevoit  waste  of  resources  through 


Eist 


dupli  atlon. 


Nei  ;her  Fravda,   Soviet  party   newspaper, 

I  svestia  disclosed  details  of  agreements 

"international  Socialist  division  of 

between  the  n.S.SJl.  and  Rimianla, 

independent  policymaker  in  Ccnne- 


tie 


n  ost 


reason  is  to  be   found  in  statistics 

published  in  Mezhdunarodnala  Zhizn  No.  3, 

Ekonomlka  1  Mezhdunarodnye  Ot- 

No.  8;  and  Pravda,  March  26. 

publications   reported  that  the   1964 

>f  economic  growth  in  Rumania  was 

^rcent  cconpared  to  only  7.1  percent  in 

.S3.B.;   6.7  percent  in  East  Germany, 

.1  percent  In  Czechoslovakia. 


Relations  With  Canada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


IN 


OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 


Mij.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
week  J  ago  a  group  of  Republican  Mem- 
bers )f  the  House  Issued  a  "white  paper" 
on  U  nited  States-Canadian  relations.  I 
was  >leafied  to  be  a  signer  of  the  docu- 
meni  which  stresses  the  need  for  greater 


mutual  understanding  between  our  na- 
tions, and  makes  a  number  of  specific 
suggestions  for  implementation  of  pol- 
icies to  strengthen  that  understanding. 

The  reaction  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada  has  been  gratifying.  Last 
Saturday,  October  9,  the  Lowell,  Mass., 
Sun  referred  to  the  paper  in  an  editorial 
which  highlighted  the  most  Important 
message  of  the  document;  namely,  that 
we  must  never  take  our  northern  neigh- 
bors for  granted. 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  October  5 
had  made  a  similar  point  and  commented 
that  the  proposals  made  by  the  group 
sound  good  and  reasonable. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
both  editorials  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Closer   Ties 

A  group  of  House  Republicans  has  Issued  a 
"white  paper"  calling  for  closer  ties  to  Can- 
ada. Such  a  goal  could  hardly  have  any  op- 
position in  this  country  where  there  is  a 
deeply  ingrained  attachment  for  the  Ca- 
nadian people. 

There  have  been  ups  and  downs  In  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  A  low 
point  came  in  1963  because  of  friction  over 
foreign  affairs  policies  and  hemispheric  de- 
fense. The  government  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Diefenbaker  and  his  Conservative 
Party  took  a  dim  view  of  oui  actions  against 
Cuba  and  our  interests  in  Latin  America 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  They  balked  at  accepting  our  nu- 
clear warheads  for  a  common  defense.  The 
new  Prime  Minister,  Lester  Pearson,  and  his 
Liberal  Party,  with  the  help  of  a  coalition, 
dissolved  those  differences  within  months 
and  things  got  back  on  course  through  1964. 

Our  troubles  seem  to  be  on  both  sides. 
Anyone  who  has  traveled  in  some  sections  of 
Canada  in  the  past  cannot  have  failed  to 
sense  a  resentment  of  the  American  tourist 
and  his  seeming  well-being.  Americans,  for 
their  part,  have  been  slow  in  sensing  the  pride 
and  independence  of  Canadians  who  want  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  about  such  matters 
as  foreign  policy  and  defense. 

The  legislators  suggested  a  score  of  wa3rs 
to  improve  relations  through  such  things  as 
freer  trade  and  more  frequent  exchange  of 
views  between  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  all  should  begin  with  taking 
Canadians  on  their  merits  and  not  for 
granted. 

Relations  With  Cakaoa 

A  movement  by  a  group  of  liberal  Repub- 
licans, of  which  Representative  Morse  is  a 
member,  to  develop  closer  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  seems  com- 
mendable. 

These  Congressmen  think  Americans  take 
Canadians  too  much  for  granted  and  there- 
fore do  not  give  the  attention  that  they 
should  to  effective  cooperation  between  two 
great  nations  with  one  of  earth's  longest 
common  borders. 

Fault  these  Congressmen  find  with  Ameri- 
cans is  that  they  take  Canadians  too  much 
for  granted,  that  they  do  not  think  of  Can- 
ada as  ^  great  independent  nation  but  rather 
as  a  next-door  neighbor  who  can  always  be 
depended  on  but  whose  friendship  doesn't 
need  cultivation.  These  Congressmen  evi- 
dently see  opportunities  for  mutually  bene- 
ficial intemational  action  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  Americans  don't  rec- 
ognize. 

So  they  propose  that  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize Canada's  100th  birthday  in  1967  as 
"the  year  of  new  awareness  of  Canada,"  that 
the  United  States  institute  a  student  ex- 
change program  with  Canada,  and  that 
Washington  establish  a  new  office  of  Assistant 


Secretary  of  State  few  North  American  Af. 
fairs  and  set  up  a  Canadian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  House. 

All  this  sounds  good  and  reasonable.  Tha 
prox>06als  can  better  be  appraised,  however 
when  Canadian  reaction  to  them  has  been 
fully  expressed  and  analyzed.  They  may  look 
to  Canadians  like  an  attempt  by  their  mighty 
neighbor  to  the  south  to  increase  influence 
In  Canadian  affairs  to  the  detriment  of  Cana- 
dian independence. 


Leif  Erikson  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINOTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  PfiLLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  magnificent  achievement 
of  Leif  Erikson  finally  came  last  year 
when  the  President,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  a  joint  resolution  approved 
by  Congress  In  the  2d  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  proclaimed  October  9, 
1964,  Leif  Erikson  Day.  The  terms  of 
the  resolution  authorized  the  issuance  of 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year,  and 
therefore  one  was  issued-  again  for  this 
year's  Leif  Erikson  Day. 

In  the  committee  hearings  that  were 
held  last  year  on  the  resolution,  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  Leif  Erikson's  discovery 
of  the  North  American  Continent  was 
adduced  by  expert  witnesses.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Dr.  Helge  Ingstad. 

For  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  scholars  have 
poured  over  the  literary  evidence  that 
exists  for  the  discoveries  in  America  by 
the  Norsemen.  There  have  been,  areas 
of  disagreement,  especially  concerning 
the  year  of  Leif  Erikson's  landing  on  our 
continent  and  the  location  of  that  land- 
ing here.  The  location  of  Leif 's  Vinland 
has  been  fixed  by  scholarly  authorities 
at  various  points,  but  there  has  been  no 
dispute  about  that  fact  that  Leif  did 
land  at  least  once  on  the  American 
continent,  and  did  spend  some  time  here, 
probably  staying  over  the  winter,  and  re- 
turning to  Greenland  in  the  spring. 

Now  we  have  the  corroboration  of  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  existence 
of  a  map  of  Vinland  by  two  Yale  Uni- 
versity professors  and  of  recent  archeo- 
logical  investigations  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Georgraphic  So- 
ciety conducted  In  northern  Newfound- 
land. On  November  5.  1963,  Dr.  Helge 
Ingstad  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  a  Viking  settlement  predating 
Columbus'  voyage  to  the  New  World  by 
500  years.  His  results  were  supported  by 
experts  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Prior  to  excavating  the  site  of  L'Anse 
Aux  Meadows,  a  small  fishing  yillage  near 
the  northern  tip  of  Newfoundland,  it  was 
Dr.  Ingstad's  beUef  that  Leif  Erikson's 
"Vinland"  was  farther  north  than  the  al- 
leged locations  in  Cape  Cod.  Mass.,  or  in 
Rhode  Island,  places  where  wild  grapes 
grow,  the  grafyes  and  vines  believe  to  have 
been  referred  to  In  the  name  "Vinland." 
Dr.  Ingstad's  belief  was  based  on  an  old 
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jnap,  and  on  the  linguistic  research  of  a 
distinguished  Swedish  professor  who  had 
asserted  that  the  first  syllable  of  "Vin- 
land" might  refer  to  grass  rather  than  to 
wild  grapes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remains  of  the  settle- 
ment which  Dr.  Ingstad  found  show  that 
it  was  built  like  those  which  have  been 
uncovered  in  Greenland.  It  was  occupied 
for  only  a  short  time.  The  proof  that  the 
settlement  was  Viking  in  origin  rests  on 
carbon-dating  evidence,  together  with 
the  nature  and  details  of  the  structures 
which  Dr.  Junius  Bird,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  said, 
"clearly  cannot  be  attributed  to  either 
the  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  later  European 
inhabitants  of  the  asea,."  He  also  stated 
his  belief  that  "the  settlement  is  of  pre- 
Columbian  Norse  origin." 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Collins,  an  anthropolo- 
gist of  the  Smithsonian,  has  stated: 

All  of  the  evidence  points  to  a  Norse  set- 
tlement, and  there  is  no  contrary  evidence. 

The  primitive  smithy  and  the  deposits 
of  bog  Iron  found  at  the  site  also  conflim 
the  Viking  origin  of  the  settlement.  E>r. 
CJollins  has  pointed  out  that  Eskimos  and 
Indians,  both  prehistoric  and  modem, 
"had  no  knowledge  of  extracting  iron 
from  the  bog  deposits."  The  Vikings  did. 
Collins  said  that  later  Europeans  never 
used  the  technique,  and  that  therefore 
the  Inference  that  the  Norsemen  had 
been  there  was  strong  indeed. 

Mr.  J^?eaker,  the  Vikings  were  unex- 
celled as  seafarers.  There  can  be  no  as- 
sertion that  it  was  in  any  degree  unlikely 
that  they  made  the  voyage  from  their 
Greenland  colonies  to  the  mainland  of 
America  because  of  any  lack  of  seaman- 
ship. They  often  sailed  directly  over  the 
open  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Scandi- 
navia, as  did  Leif  Ericson  on  several  oc- 
casions. This  distance  Is  greater  than 
that  from  Greenland  to  New  England, 
and  the  course  covered  from  Greenland 
to  Scandinavia  is  through  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  bodies  of  water  in  the 
world,  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

Centuries  later,  the  descendants  of  the 
Vikings  crossed  that  same  Atlantic  to 
America.  The  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  by  the  men 
and  women  of  Scandinavia  who  came 
here  as  immigrants  have  been  immense. 
Their  descendants  have  continued  that 
great  tradition  and  even  improved  upon 
it,  at  the  same  time  never  forgetting  how 
much  their  greater  achievements  owe  to 
their  forebears'  sacrifices,  iron  will,  de- 
termination of  purpose,  keenness  of 
mind,  moral  fervor,  and  devotion  to  God, 
country,  and  family.  In  their  achieve- 
ments they  have  followed  the  precedent 
established  for  them  by  their  first  coun- 
tryman. Leif  Ericson. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  joined  with  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who,  aware  of  the 
great  contributions  made  to  our  national 
life  by  Americans  of  Scandinavian  de- 
scent, wished  to  honor  the  achievements 
of  this  distinguished  group  by  officially 
observing  Leif  Eilcson  Day  under  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  for  which  they 
voted.  A  long  and  difficult  legislative  ef- 
fort was  required  before  the  vote  ap- 
proving the  resolution,  but  with  the  sup- 


port of  many  thousands  of  Americans, 
those  who  were  of  Scandinavian  descent, 
and  those  who  were  not,  we  won  an  even- 
tual and  deserved  success. 

Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent, 
like  their  great  hero,  Leif  Ericson,  were 
men  and  women  who  made  their  way  to 
the  New  World  despite  all  hardships  and 
dtmgers.  They  shared  in  the  building  of 
our  Nation,  and  bequeathed  their  tradi- 
tions to  the  Scandinavian  Americans  of 
the  present  day.  On  their  own  day,  on 
Leif  Ericson  Day,  I  salute  the  industri- 
ous, thrifty,  law-abiding,  dependable, 
honest,  intelligent,  warmhearted,  and 
progressive  Scandinavian  Americans. 


Yoang  Companies  Versus  Traditional  In- 
dustry Practices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Michael 
Levy  before  the  Continental  Assurance 
seminar  in  Chicago  this  past  month. 

Mr.  Levy,  president  of  Standard  Se- 
curity Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York, 
is  not  only  one  of  the  leading  experts  in 
his  field,  but  was  one  of  the  first  insur- 
ance executives  to  endoi'se  and  help  fight 
for  the  passage  of  medicare. 

I  call  this  address,  in  excerpt  form,^to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
reading: 

Young  Companies  Vekstis  Traditional  In- 
dustry Practices — Should  and  Can  the 
Young  Life  Company  Resist  the  Tempta- 
tion To  Conform  to  Industry  Kaino- 
PHOBiA? — A  Morbid  Pear  op  Anything  New 

( Excerpt  from  speech  delivered  by  Michael  H. 
Levy,  president,  Standard  Security  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  of  New  York,  on  Sept.  2,  1965, 
at  a  conference  for  young  life  insurance 
companies  "Marketing — the  Economics  of 
Survival") 

Recently  somebody  called  me  a  "mug- 
wump" and  I  was  irritated.  To  me,  as  to  a 
lot  of  other  people,  that  word  meant  a  guy 
who  sits  on  the  fence,  with  his  mug  on  one 
side  of  it  and  his  wump  on  the  other. 

Now,  not  even  one  of  my  severest  critics 
could  ever  claim  that  I  am  a  fence  sitter.  All 
of  my  business  career,  I  have  been  Imown  as 
one  who  stood  up  and  was  counted — loudly 
and  clearly — on  just  about  any  Insurance 
issue  that  you  can  name.- 

Although  the  connotation  is  fence  sitter, 
the  dictionary  meaning  of  mug-wump  is, 
"any  independent."  So,  I  guess  I  am  a  mug- 
wump. But  mug-wump  or  not,  and  in  spite 
of  my  reputation,  I  am  going  to  have  to 
answer  the  question  poeed  in  the  topic  as- 
signed to  me  by  saying,  "yes  and  no"  and 
going  even  further.  I  am  going  to  pose  a 
numl>er  of  questions  of  my  own. 

First  of  all,  how  do  we  define  "traditional 
industry  practices?"  Are  these  practices,  fact 
or  fiction?  Further,  are  they  practices  or 
ethics?  And,  is  there  any  relationEhlp  be- 
tween practices  and  ethics? 

I  don't  imagine  that  I  will  run  into  too 
much  argument  if  I  define  "traditional  in- 
dustry practices"  as  those  business  and 
ethical   practices,   utilized   by   most   of  the 


major  companies  dominating  the  industry, 
whose  names  are  most  familiar  to  the  in- 
surance-buying pubUc. 

If  »uch  a  definition  la  accepted,  then  let  us 
recognize  that  there  can.  be  no  autom&tic 
i^Tttftgr\niBm  a^;alnst  the  ideal  of  what  Is  nec- 
essary and  desirable  for  a  young  company  in 
the  practices  of  the  industry.  Would  we  wish 
to  disavow  such  aspects  of  industry  tradition 
as  the  reputation  that  has  been  established 
for  solidity  and  solvency?  For  fair  treat- 
ment of  i>olicyholders?  Of  course  not,  be- 
cause these  are  the  very  cornerstones  upon 
which  the  building  of  any  new  company  m.ust 
take  place  if  it  is  to  prosper  and  thrive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  young  compcmy  can 
prosper  only  because  of  the  superb  reputa- 
tion of  the  industry.  If  this  reputation  were  • 
not  as  good  as  it  is,  insureds  in  general 
would  not  feel  safe  with  a  new  company. 
We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  far  from 
disavowing  or  attacking  all  traditions  or 
practices  of  the  industry,  a  young  cotnpany 
must  adhere  to  and  preserve  many  of  them 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  develop. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  aspect 
to  the  traditions  and  practices  of  the  in- 
dustry. Like  Janus,  the  life  insurance  in- 
surance industry  looks  in  opposite  direc- 
tions— and  at  the  same  time.  One  face 
looks  on  rather  blankly  and  somnolently 
toward  the  outside  world.  This  face  of 
the  industry  fears  the  inseciu-ity  which 
may  result  from  innovation  and  inven- 
tiveness. This  is  the  kainophobic  face 
of  the  industry  which  has  allowed  the 
share  of  the  savings  dollar,  held  by  the  in- 
surance industry,  to  remain  stagnant  year 
after  year  as  contrasted  with  the  dynamic 
growth  pattern  of  the  more  aggressive 
mutual  fund  organizaitons  and  the  savings 
and  loan  societies.  This  is  the  face  of  the 
insurance  indusrty  which  looks  toward  yes- 
terday with  apathetic  wistfulness  and  fond 
remembrances,  showing  antagonism  toward 
inventiveness  and  aggressiveness. 

There  are  now  some  signs  of  restlessness 
in  the  somnolence  of  the  insurance  industry, 
but  one  reaUy  undesirable  tradition  lies  in 
the  fact  that  soUdity  and  antiquity  seem 
never  to  be  separated.  It  is  with  this  tradi- 
tion that  young  companies  must,  ot  neces- 
sity, battle.  If  this  conflict  is  resolved  favor- 
ably, then  the  futxire  tradition  of  the  indus- 
try will  be  one  of  aggressiveneas,  imagina- 
tiveness and  evolution  toward  better  prod- 
uct and  service  to  the  customer  plus  the 
continuation  of  the  present  traditions  at 
safety,  solvency  and  security. 

Let  me  pose  another  question.  Is  there 
any  relationship  between  actual  industry 
practices  and  traditional  industry  ethics? 
I  leave  you  to  answer  that  for  yourselves. 

What  is  the  difference  between  "practices" 
and  "ethics"?  I  believe  that  every  kno^- 
edgeable  man  in  the  business  recognizes  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  of  today's  practices 
are  not  wholly  ethical.  Of  course,  this  ap- 
plies not  only  in  the  insurance  industry,  but 
in  countless  other  areas  of  American  busi- 
ness enterprise,  as  well. 

In  other  words,  many  things  which  are 
customarily  done  day  after  day  in  many  in- 
dustries are  a  long  way  from  conforming 
with  the  dictionary  definition  of  "the  code 
of  morals  of  a  particular  group,  profession, 
etc."  Or.  to  paraphrase  Dorothy  Parker's 
words  of  some  years  ago,  "Part  of  many  of 
today's  commonly  followed  practices  are 
either  illegal  or  immoral — and  for  all  I  know, 
some  of  them  may  even  be  fattening  as 
weU." 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  gentlemen — and 
ladies — is  that  we  don't  really  know  what  are 
these  nebulous  "traditional  Industry  prac- 
tice?" What  is  the  relationship  between 
practices  and  ethics?  Are  financed  policies 
sold  to  people  willy-nUly,  regardless  ol  In- 
come (K'  ^eed,  an  example  of  ethics?  Are 
coupon  policies  and  charter  poUcies,  sold 
with  glossy  visual  sales  aids  that  blithely 
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fact  that  the  sale  is  one  of  life 
and  not  a  stock  Investment  in  a 
^uiy.  an  example  of  ethics?     Are 
;,_  lack  of  coordination  between  life 
ooTcrages,  sales  znlsrepresenta- 
or  improper  extra  compensation 
opposition  to  medicare,  etc.,  cxam- 
ethlcs?    Or  are  they  examples  of  tra- 
practices?       Or — are     they     dirty 
The  new  companies  did  not  cre- 
Heaven  knows  they  did  not  con- 
importantly  to)  the  sales  production 
-ced   Insurance.     And   certainly   the 
companies  cannot  accept  responsl- 
"  the  incredible  lapse  ratios  result- 
Improper  sales  in  that  area, 
active  In  one  trade  association  com- 
and  large,  of   younger  and   gen- 
ler  companies.    Nearly  all  of  these 
were  espousing  some  form  of  cou- 
:harter  policy.   For  a  number  of  years, 
-"to  the  hypocritical  dcnTinclations 
who  had  the  temerity  to  question 
ling  techniques  used  by  almost  aU 
~i   of  these   policies.     I   listened,  at 
meetings,  to  presidents  getting  up 
that   they    weren't    concerned 
5  other  than  maldng  a  sale — 
didn't  care  very  much  how  that 
made.      How    many   of    you    have 
some  of  the  literature  t\imed  out 
specializing  Ln  so-called  spe- 
?     I   do  not  point   the  finger 
at  anyone  responsible  for  this 
trash.    But — all   of  us  in   the  in- 
large  and  small,  matured  and  yoimg, 
a  sstime  some  responslbUity  whenever 
■•^lic  is  hoodwinked, 
not  true  that  it  has  been  the  new 
that  have  frequently  forced 
I,  new  products,  new  attrac- 
the  buyer  of  Insurance? 
not  every  company,  young  and  old. 
antlmununlflcation   committee  aa 
idard    Security   Life?     Should   not 
(ompany   be   interested   In   only   one 
hat  they  can  do  to  make  ins\irance 
r  the  buyer?    Preoccupation  should 
vlth  the  benefits  to  the  seller  because 
that.  If  you  are  selling  a  good  prod- 
rendering  a  good  service,  you  will 
cally   make    a   lot   of   money.     As- 
of  course,  proper  management  and 
that  denotes. 

about   service — I  personally   be- 
we  have  an  obligation  to  our  share- 
Looking  at  the  annual  reports  of 
■•--Imlng  majority  of  life  ccanpanles, 
_  and  old,  I  am  appalled,  and  fre- 
disgusted.  when  I  realize  that  the 
seem  to  be  primarily  a  paen  of  self- 
the  top  management  group  and. 
1  requently,  the  emphasis  seems  to  be, 
1  eporting  Information,  but  on  glorifl- 
f  the  company  so  that  its  stock  will 
letter  price  on  the  market.     I  think 
ut  time  that  the  young  companies 
lead  in  a  little  integrity  with  their 
ers.    Pull  disclosure   of  all  of  the 
i^gloesed  and  unadorned. 

this  Is  wishful   thinking   but  at 
Security  has  been  following 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
]  direct  its  destinies, 
ibout  selling  tactics  and  procedures? 
'n.  I  must  refer  to  financed  insur- 
the  special  policies.     The  former 
pretty  well  destroyed  by  the  1964 
But — many  salesmen,   represent- 
outstandingly    well-reputed    and 
shed  companies,  are  still  selling 
Insurance.     Unfortimately.  all  too 
these  sales  are  being  sold  improp- 
to  the  vn-ong  people.     Are  the  com- 
u  iderwrltlng  this  business  completely 
—  of  what  is  going  on?     Possibly,  but 

1(  ads  me  into  another  of  my  favorite 
o  le  that  I  have  also  talked  about  at 
a  Id  frequently.    This  is  term  insur- 
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I  know  that  many  of  the  industry's  so- 
called  leaders  profess  to  look  with  scorn 
on  term  insurance.  And  I  am  aware  that 
commissions  on  term  insurance  are  less  than 
they  are  for  the  same  amount  of  whole  life 

(permanent)  insiirance.    But  I  know  also 

and  so  do  you— that  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  where  term  Insurance  is  logical,  bene- 
ficial and  the  proper  financial  answer  to  the 
younger  man's  Insurance  problems.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  at  a  time  when  he  is 
most  in  need  of  a  sizable  amount  of  insur- 
ance protection  for  his  family— and  usuaUy 
at  a  Ume  when  he  can  least  afford  to  pay 
heavy  premiums. 

So— isn't  it  a  fact  that  much  of  the  time 
the  younger  applicant  is  better  served  by 
term  insurance  than  by  any  form  of  per- 
manent insurance?  Isn't  it  a  fact,  further 
that  the  industry  coiUd  do  a  much  better 
Job  on  conversion? 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  buyer  of 
insurance  should  be  given  the  greatest  care 
and  study  as  to  how  his  actual  needs  can 
best  be  filled  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
I  believe  that  therein  lies  a  successful  career 
for  the  field  man  and  ultimate  profits  for 
the  company.  Let  us  cater  to  the  buyer 
Let  us  keep  his  best  interests  in  mind  at 
all  times  and  let's,  for  Heaven's  sake  not 
treat  him  as  though  he  were  merely  a  money 
bush,  to  be  stripped  as  nearly  bare  as  we 
can  manage. 

**.^  A^I®  another  strong  belief— and  it  is  one 
that  I  have  expounded  upon  many  occasions 
I  believe  that  it  is  all  wrong— and  •  step 
toward  disaster— for  any  life  company,  young 
or  old.  large  or  small,  to  permit  (much  lesi 
encourage)  its  agents  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  sales  which  wiU  yield  the  agent 
the  highest  conunisslon,  rather  than  selline 
the  product  which  best  suits  the  prospect 
of  the  moment. 

There  is  something  else  that  I  believe  the 
young  life  company  should  do— and  aU  too 
few  have  done.  This  is  the  development  of 
rnl.»^»  insurance  or  income  protection 
concept,  including  both  life  and  health  pro- 
H^f^V  '^^  provides  not  only  a  powerful 
w?^^;  t5^*^"*  weapon  for  use  by  the  man 
in  the  field,  but  it  also  serves  the  best  inter- 
ests of  that  all-important  individual,  the 
buyer  of  our  product. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  analyzlne  the 
technlqu^.  the  practices,  and  the  pS^'Lphy 
of  the  established  companies.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  them  are  pri- 
^J"  1,°^^''"''°'*  investment  trusts  and  sec- 
ondartly  Insurance  organizations.    I  am  fur- 
ther convinced  that  the  latter  exists  mainly 
to  further  the  former.     And  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  emphasis  upon  the  sale  of 
living^  insurance"  and  the  ignoring  of  pol- 
icyholder needs  in  the  training  and  indoc- 
trination of  most  new  agents.     An  agent  is 
not  really  taught  to  sell  that  which  is  best 
for  each  prospect.     Every  one  in  this  room 
faiows  that  usually  the  agent  is  taught  to 
sell  that  which  is  easiest  to  sell,  that  which 
is  most  profitable  to  himself,  and  that  which 
inevitably,  is  most  profitable  to  the  company 
this?^''*^''*^'     ^^"^  ^^y^^  really  challenge 
And  this  brings  us  to  another  "traditional 
Industry    practice."      The    recruitment    and 
training  of  the  field  force-that  amorphous 
aiid  rather  large  body  of  men  and   women 
vsnthout   whos<«  endeavors  all  of  us  in  this 
;i>on    would  be  without  Jobs. 

Is  there  an  easy  solution  to  the  career  ver- 
sus brokerage  problem?  Which  path  Is  bet- 
ter—general agency  or  branch  office?  And 
is  there  necessarily  a  conflict  or  discord  in 
deciding  what  type  of  field  force  to  develop^) 
The  industry  makes  much  ado  about  turn- 
over among  agents  while,  at  the  same  time 
figuratively  thumping  Its  chest  about  the 
wonderful  training  programs  that  it  has 
been  providing  these  agents.  We  know  the 
futility  of  these  programs— Is  this  to  be 
emulated? 
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The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance's  advertla 
ing  campaign  with  its  theme  of  "consult 
your  insurance  agent.  He  Is  trained  to  heln 
you,"  which  appeared  throughout  the  coun. 
try,  was  a  theme  which  met  with  great  enl 
thuslasm  in  producer  circles,  and  it  should 
have.  However,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  theme  promised  much  too  much.  One 
wonders  if  the  average  agent  is  adequately 
trained  to  help  the  public. 

The  type  of  training  most  companies  give 
their  new  men  can  be  best  described  as  sales 
oriented — a  program  by  .veteran  salesmen,  in 
sales  techniques,  centered  on  sales  product, 
and  geared  strictly  for  salesmen.  Is  this  a 
good  training  program  for  salesmen?  Per- 
haps.  Is  this  the  type  of  training  for  the 
development  of  a  professional?    Hardly. 

What  about  the  development  of  the  man- 
agement team?  The  well-established  com- 
pany promotes  from  within,  like  the  U.8. 
Army.  Sometimes  men  get  piished  high  up 
into  the  loftiest  of  positions  by  merely  re- 
fusing to  make  any  critical  decision  or  enter 
into  any  controversial  discussion. 

While  there  are  many  brilliant  and  ca- 
pable executives  heading  companies  and  ma- 
jor departments  in  many  of  the  larger  life 
companies,  how  many  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  raters  occupy  top  slots?  I  ask  you 
this — provide  your  own  tmswer. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  our 
business — the  real  kalnophobic  aspect  of 
fighting  social  progress.  I  remember,  back  in 
the  thirties,  the  fight  that  the  lifte  Insurance 
Industry  made  against  social  security.  Yet, 
as  each  one  of  you  knows,  social  security  has 
become  the  foxuidation  upon  which  an  in- 
credible amount  of  insurance  is  sold.  Many 
sales  leads  are  based  upon  the  coordination 
of  life  insiu-ance  with  social  security.  How 
about  the  development  of  pension  trusts  and 
their  coordination  with  social  security? 

Coiild  we  ever  have  sold  so  many  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  premiums  worth  of 
p>ension  business  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  social  security?  One  wonders  then  why 
the  Industry  followed  its  vanxal  kalnophobic 
pattern  and  bitterly  opposed  medicare. 
Why  didn't  the  Industry  take  a  positive  ap- 
proach, offering  its  assistance  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  preparing  the  right  kind 
of  a  program.  No — Instead  the  life  insur- 
ance Industry,  through  its  major  trade  asso- 
ciations, lined  up  with  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  identlfytng  Itself  with  one 
of  the  most  reactionary  and,  may  I  add. 
kalnophobic  groups  in  America.  Most  of 
the  docctors  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted  are  members  of  their  vsirious  lo- 
cal and  State  societies  and  this  means  that 
they  are.  In  some  way,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  was  the 
rare  exception,  with  whom  I  spoke,  who 
didn't  feel  most  sympathetic  toward  the  con- 
cept of  medicare.  And,  interestingly  enough, 
the  ones  who  attacked  medicare,  were  at- 
tacking somettdng  that  didn't  exist — social- 
ized medicine.  I  see  nothing  of  socialized 
medicine,  as  it  exists  in  England  and  Cana- 
da, for  example,  in  medicare.     Do  you? 

But — It  was  easier  for  the  insurance  in- 
dustry once  again  to  be  negative.  A  little 
constructive  criticism  backed  by  some  posi- 
tive and  Imaginative  thlnl:ing  would  have 
served  the  industry  and  the  country  well. 
This  is  one  traditional  industry  practice  from 
which  the  young  company  should  turn 
away — with  great  vigor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  this  same  stuffy 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  giants— 
the  attitude  that  "pai>a  knows  best" — the 
attitude  that  the  company  knows  what  is 
good  and  proper  for  the  insurance  prospect — 
that  he  should  buy  just  what  Is  offered  to 
him.  or  else  do  without — that  is  one  of  the 
very  big  reasons  for  the  recent  surge  of  new 
life  'companies  in  this  industry.  It  Is  an 
attitude  that  leaves  the  prospective  buyer 
bewildered  and  confused,  and  which  makes 
the  conscientious  agent  unhappy  and  dissat- 


ujled  in  many  cases.  The  new  company,  fre- 
!™mtly,  adopts  a  more  progressive,  a  mow 
Se  a  inore  enlightened  outlook  and 
rJSude.  It  can.  therefore,  better  serve  the 
nMdB  of  the  Insurance  buyer. 

There  is  a  gr«at  musical  comedy  on  Broad- 
«v  now  called  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof."  to 
^li  a  major  portion  of  the  plot  is  concerned 
rS  the  fact  that  tradition  is  continually 
Xk  broken  by  the  young  lor  progress, 
one  wonders  if  the  erosion  of  tradition  aa  a 
S^r  of  actions  taken  by  some  of  the 
;Snger  companies  isn't  for  the  benefit  of 

""vowThlve  been  wandering  around  a  bit 
to  co^er  an  enormous  field.  I  Jfo^ldjiave 
.^t«d  very  early  this  morning  and  continued 
STng  on  thls"^  subject  until  late  tonight. 
Sut  let  us  revert  back  to  my  subtitle— 
Sould  and   can  the  young  life  company 

'"^if  fir  as  I  am  concerned,  it  should  and  it 
can  at  least  those  practices  which  are 
Sopboblc.  But  it  certainly  should  not 
resUt  those  which  are  beneficial . 

Aee  like  distance,  lends  a  double  charm. 
TOe  traditional,  the  established  insurance 
i>mpany  exploits  this  fact  to  Its  advant^e. 
Ttaouei.  the  machinations  of  well-estab- 
Ushed  and  expensive  public  relations  ma- 
chines, they  have  built  an  image  of  guaran- 
£d  prot^tlon.  security,  and  aflluence 
^ess  to  say.  some  of  this  Imagery  works 
Tn  reverse,  since  the  public  attitude  seems  to 
be  that  wealthy  Insurance  companies  should 
be  cheated,  like  Uncle  Sam  with  an  Inc^e 
tax  return,  and  this  remains  an  accepted  way 

°  A  newly  established  company  has  to  adopt 
some  of  this  mantie  of  security  and  protec- 
tion m  order  to  gain  public  acceptance.  But 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  It  can  or 
should  afford  other  traditional  practices  Is 
another  matter.  Because  of  the  gigantic 
resources  at  their  command,  the  traditional 
company  can  gamble  with  experimentation, 
and  unorthodoxy  in  its  investments  and  ad- 
ministration  procedures.  It  can  even  Issue 
loss  leader  policies  as  a  business  developing 

technique.  ^  ■  ,  .„ 

But  without  the  enormous  financial  re- 
sourcea,  without  the  reservoirs  of  manpower 
and  without  the  time  and  fimds  for  expert- 
mentation,  the  young  company  must  estab- 
lish its  poUcy  and  its  drive  by  setting  a  goal 
prior  to  its  evolution.  Without  sxich  direc- 
tion without  that  something  special  to  at- 
tract a  volume  of  business,  a  new  company 
can  be  no  more  than  an  elephant's  flea,  and 
expect  to  be  no  more  than  a  small,  slow- 
growing  Image  of  the  traditional  or  the  usual 
stock  shell,  anticipating  absorption  by  some 
parent.  Without  a  new  face,  without  some- 
thing new  to  say,  without  that  special  direc- 
tion, a  new  company  can  only  be   a  paas- 

me-by.  ^  .  . 

Unless  the  new  company  has  been  estah- 
lished  primarily  for  the  sale  of  stock,  rather 
than  the  proper  selUng  ol  insurance,  it  must 
shake  many  of  the  traditions  and  concepts 
of  the  old  m  order  to  attain  and  create 
recognition  with  Its  own  market.  The  policy 
contracts  must  be  new  and  imaginative,  the 
rates  m\ist  be  competitive,  the  claim  policy 
must  be  fair  and  just,  in  order  to  find  a 
receptive  and  ready  audience.  Because  the 
new  company  represente  innovation,  becaiise 
the  new  company  represents  the  iconoclastic 
philosophy,  the  elephant  will  inevitably  try 
to  stamp  on  ite  flea.  To  accept  the  industry 
traditions  and  the  Industry  pattern  of  oper- 
ation does  not  necessarily  mean  survival  for 
the  new  company,  but  probably  Its  slow 
extinction. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  recognize  that — 
Traditional  Industry  practices  might  mean 
"practices"  and  might  mean  "ethics."  Many 
of  the  practices,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ethics, 
are  sound  and  certainly  should  be  followed 
by  any  compcmy  coming  into  the  business. 
But  some  of  the  practices  are  at  wide  vari- 
ance with  the  ethics  or  at  least  the  ethics 


as  they  are  expressed,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing  by  some  of  the  spokeBmen  for  our 
industry. 

Should  the  young  company  president  di- 
rect his  company  to  f oUow  along  the  wrtl- 
trod  path  of  the  industry  leaders?  Tee,  in 
certain  aspects.  But,  Just  as  positively  "no" 
in  many  other  aspects. 

So,  I  end  up  with  a  yes  and  no  in  answer 
to  the  question  posed  as  the  subject,  but 
with  a  beUef  that  only  a  continuing  dedi- 
cation to  the  prlclples  of  fair  ethics,  coupled 
with  thorough  knowledge  and  a  progessive 
overall  attitude  will  provide  ultimate  ful- 
flllment  of  the  promise  of  growth  and  last- 
ing success.  And.  paraphrasing  Dave  Scott, 
as  I  see  It,  a  young  company's  best  chance 
for  growth  is  to  experiment.  Innovate  and 
develop  new  policies  and  marketing  methods. 


Amerkan  Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,1965 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Floyd  M.  Kalber,  one  of  my  constituents 
and  veteran  NBC  news  commentator, 
delivered  an  address  which  I  believe 
merits  the  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  Members  of  this  body. 

Because  the  great  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, which  has  provided  this  Nation 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  of 
any  nation  in  this  world,  has  been  dene- 
gated  in  one  manner  or  another  by  pseu- 
doliberal  critics  and  self-styled  economic 
planners  in  recent  years,  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Kalber's  remarks  at  this  time  is 
particularly  apropos.  The  moral  fiber  of 
the  coimtry  demands  freedom  from  gov- 
ernment influences  which  to  tend  to  de- 
stroy personal  responsibility  and  indi- 
vidual incentive.  Competition  through 
the  free  enterprise  system  provides  the 
kind  of  foundation  upon  which  the 
strenglih  of  this  Nation  has  been  built. 

I  offer  Mr.  Kalber's  statement  for  my 
colleagues'  edification  and,  I  trust,  then: 
serious  thought: 

In  drafting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  • 
States  oiu'  forefathers  broke  with  precedent. 
They  threw  aside  the  idea  tliat  government 
is  established  for  the  primary  benefit  of  a 
privileged  few. 

They  placed  In  a  written  constitution  for 
the  first  time,  the  concept  that  the  Individ- 
ual, without  regard  to  status  or  class,  is  the 
primary  concern  of  government. 

Inherent  in  this  idea  of  equality  before 
the  law  Is  the  concept  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. This  we  commonly  refer  to  as  free  en- 
terprise— the  right  of  every  Individual  to 
choose  his  trade  or  caUlng.  his  right  to  ac- 
cumulate and  own  property,  his  right  to  en- 
gage in  fair  competition,  and  to  succeed  or 
fall  m  accordance  with  his  skill,  training,  ex- 
perience, incentive,  and  desire.  This  con- 
cept you  often  hear  referred  to  as  "a  capital- 
ist system."  a  term  that  many  people  do  not 
understand  and,  to  which  many  In  Igho- 
ranee  or  design,  give  a  sinister  meaning. 

A  capitalistic  system  Is  a  free  enterprise 
system,  which  U  usually  defined  as  an  econ- 
omy characterized  by  private  or  corporate 
ownership  of  capital  goods,  by  Investments 
that  are  determined  by  private  decision, 
rather  than  by  State  control,  and  by  prices, 
production,  and  distribution  of  goods  that 


•re  detennined  mainly  in  a  tree  and  competi- 
tive market. 

Such  a  system  does  not  oontempUte  tbe 
placing  of  our  future  In  an  economic 
straitjacket.  Am  a  ptoplB,  we  do  not  want 
to  live  a  drab  existence  which  always  re- 
sults frcma  a  regulated,  routine  economy. 

Under  such  a  system  we  will  never  have 
a  completely  stabUized  economy  nor  wlU  we 
lack  in  exciting  momente.    Changes  in  our 
economic  order  are  boimd  to  occur.     If  they 
did  not  it  would  very  likely  result  in  fixed 
classes  in  our  social  order  with  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  condemned  to  a  state  of 
peonage.    Great  wisdom  was  exercised  by  the 
drafters  of  the   Constitution  In  devising  a 
political  system  which  would  turn  our  strug- 
gling agricultviral  colonies  into  the  greatest 
lnd\istrlal  Nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  keystone  of  our  political  system  w«« 
certainly   the    principle   of    free   enterprise. 
Competition  has  been  the  life  of  bxuinese  and 
of    the    professions    In    this    country.     The 
theory  that  an  individual  shall  be  compen- 
sated In  proportion  to  hia  energy,  initiative, 
intelligence.  Ingenuity,  and  determination  to 
get  ahead  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
American  system.     We  grew  to  ovir  greatest 
stature  when  free  enterprise  was  unfettered 
and  the  incentive  of  our  people  was  most 
free  to  assert  itself. 

Govenunent  has  Important  functions  to 
perform  in  such  a  system.  The  system  must 
be  circumscribed  to  some  extent  to  protect 
the  weak  from  the  strong  and  the  poor  from 
the  rich. 

General  rules  of  the  game  must  be  made 
and  enforced  to  prevent  monopolies,  unfair 
practices,  and  other  acta  InconsUtent  with  a 
free  enterprise  system.  But,  outside  the 
field  of  general  regulation  for  the  common 
good,  the  individual  must  be  left  to  his  own 
devices  and  be  permitted  to  operate  as  a 
free  citizen  in  the  field  of  his  choeen  occupa- 
tion. Under  such  a  system,  the  individual 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  attain  the  things 
he  most  desires  within  the  limits  of  his 
capabilities.  He  may  desire  to  make  money, 
to  serve  In  the  professions,  or  to  hold  public 
office  The  choice  Is  his  to  make.  His  suc- 
cess or  failure  Is  largely  the  result  of  his  own 
efforts  and  abUltles.  or  the  want  thereof. 

Nationwide  effort  to  achieve  ,  individual 
success  accc«npllshes  great  things  for  all  as 
a  people.  The  rewards  of  free  enterprise  are 
worth  having.  Wealth,  prominence,  recog- 
nition, and  Infiuence  are  some  of  the  rewards 
that  spur  Individuals  on  and  induce  the 
maximum  exercise  of  their  talents.  They 
are  the  stlmtilants  that  fire  incentive  and 
make  America  great. 

It  was  under  such  a  system  that  this  coun- 
try became  the  greatest  producing  coimtry  in 
the  world.  ,     ,      ..  , 

But  there  are  far  too  many  people  in  itUs 
country  today  who  feel  that  the  rewards  bf 
intelligence  and  Ignorance  should  be  Identi- 
cal that  energy  and  lethergy  are  synonoyms 
when  the  prizes  of  private  enterprise  are 
being  passed  out.  and  that  wealth,  promi- 
nence, recognition,  and  Influence  are  solely  a 
matter  of  good  fortxmc  or  the  result  of  un- 
ethical conduct.  Par  too  many  people  feel 
it  is  the  function  of  Government  to  equalize 
by  arbltrarUy  taking  from  those  who  have 
to  pass  out  to  those  who  have  not.  Pressure 
groups  with  great  political  strength  have  led 
Federal  and  State  Governments  Into  the  field 
of  public  assistance  as  a  public  policy  which 
has  res\ilted  In  the  vmdermlning  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  by  destroying  the  moral 
fiber,  personal  responslbUity,  and  Individual 
incentive  of  many  of  our  people.  Something 
for  nothing,  usually  based  on  a  calcxUated 
vote  return,  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  a  free 
enterprise  system.  It's  effect  on  the  Ingenu- 
ity and  incentive  of  the  people  Is  something 
less  than  exhUerattag  from  the  national 
viewpoint.  ^    ^ 

Our  graduated  Income  tax  likewise  de- 
presses the  incentive  toward  maximimi 
production. 
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to  reason  that  when  production 
a  point  where  additional  profits  are 
away  by  taxation  the  Incentive  to 
ebbs  away  at  a  ccnrrespondlng  rate. 
Is  given  to  the  principles  of  free 
especially  by  those   In   partisan 
life.     We  talk  much  In  support  of 
while  we  complacently  permit 
subject  to  Improper  restraint. 
weighed  down  free  enterprise  In 
with  a  huge  public  debt,  huge 
,  domineering  public  controls,  and  a 
jestructlon  of  economic  freedom.    We 
itrlnglng  the  whole  concept  of  free 
le — the   very  1;hing  that  made  our 
great. 
prone  to  charge  our  lessened  na- 
jroductlvlty  to  partisan  political  con- 
rather  than  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  de- 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
eiiterprlse  economy. 
CSeorge  S.  Benson,  of  Harding  College, 
compared    our   system    of 
to  the  training  of  our  youth 
fields  as  they  prepare  themselves 
of  skill, 
ifiembers  of  a  track  team,  for  example, 
form,  seek  endurance,  and  metlcu- 
ft>llow  the  advice  of  the  coach.    They 
because  they  want  to  win. 
sense  contemplated  by  our  Dec- 
of  Independence,  these  youths  are 
equal.     Each  has  an  Inalienable  right 
iie  offered  medal.  If  he  can.    But,  as 
of  fact,  only  one  can  win  it.    And 
will.    Competition,  the  spirit  of  con- 
a  good  track  meet.    Competition 
training,  and  training  makes  for  de- 
If  all   men   had   been   created 
physically,  if  every  race  had  to  end  in 
be  fair,  there  would  be  no  training, 

.  no  development. 

et  result  of  competition  is  a  better 

men,   better   teams,   better   classes, 

schools,  and  a  better  developed  nation. 

develops  from  the  effort,  not  from 

and  awards.    It  is  the  same  in 

in  the  professions,  or  In  whatever 

one  may  engage.    Nationwide  effort 

individual  success  is  the  basis  of 

's  greatness. 

nfrlngcments   upon   our  free   enter- 
have   dampened   the   Incentive 
teople  toward  maxim lun  production. 
and  energy  of  our  people,  if 
will  continue  to  make  us  the 
of  all  industrial  nations.    But  their 
;y  and  energy  are  apt  to  be  retarded 
to  the  extent  of  the  improper 
and  controls  that   are   Imposed 
Tree  enterprise  system.     We  •  •   •  in 
completely  Ignore  the  re- 
being   Imposed   on   our   free   enter- 
efonomy.      In    some    cases    they    are 
about   by   the   selfish    demands    of 
groups  who  have,  or  claim  to  have. 
Influence, 
cases  selfishness  and  greed  are  the 
ng  factors.    Such  violations  of  prin- 
not  of  recent  vintage,  however,  they 
present  In  a  republic  such  as  ours. 
I  talntenance  of  free  enterprise  is  es- 
the  preservation  of  freedom  in  this 
Without  it  we  shall  drift   into  a 
economy,  a  drab  way  of  life  for 
from  which  there  could  be  no 


pc  litical 


]}rlnclple  of  free  enterprise  must  be 

by  the  responsible  citizen  in  order 

nay  be  maintained  in  spirit  as  well 


^irlt  of  free  enterprise  must  be  re- 
in order  that  the  lagging  Incentive 
ifeople  may  assert  itself  in  full  meas- 
thereby  insure  the  maximum  effort 
to  keep  our  country  great. 
Madison  once  said,  "in   framing  a 
which  Is  to  be  administered  by 
men.   the  greatest  difficulty   lies 
you  must  first  enable  the  govern- 


or er 


ment  to  control  the  governed  and  in  the 
next  place  oblige  It  to  control  Itself." 

It  could  l>e  said  that  in  a  republican  form 
of  government  such  as  ours  It  is  essential 
also  that  the  people  be  obliged  to  restrain 
certain  of  their  natural  Impulses  if  freedom 
is  to  be  preserved  In  this  country.  It  takes 
firm  moral  character  to  subvert  personal  in- 
terest to  the  national  good.  But  with  the 
decay  of  moral  character  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  comes  the  trends  which,  if  un- 
restrained. wUl  lead  to  the  loss  of  our  free- 
dom. 

Since  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  be 
immediately  present — complacency  and  In- 
difference continue  to  abound  in  the  land- 
Our  reverence  for  constitutional  principle  is 
not  what  in  formerly  was.  Old  traditions 
are  swept  aside  as  the  offspring  of  a  provin- 
cial past.  We  have  become  a  smug  people 
who  seem  to  feel  that  this  generation  has 
developed  a  new  formula  of  government  in 
which  we  can  safely  disregard  all  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  past.  We  seem  to 
feel  that  the  natural  traits  of  people  have 
changed  In  the  present  generation  from  what 
they  have  been  In  the  past  when.  In  fact, 
they  are  much  the  same  as  always. 

But  the  smugness  of  our  generation  pro- 
hibits us  from  realizing  that  we  must  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  majority  as  much  as 
we  ever  did.  It  was  the  very  purpose  of  our 
system  of  public  education  to  make  our  cit- 
izenship responsible  to  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  country  where  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  was  of  primary  concern. 

Our  people  have  risen  to  every  emergency 
from  without  and  beaten  down  those  who 
would  by  force  destroy  our  Government. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  internal 
dangers  to  which  they  are  complacent  and 
Indifferent  are  as  dangerous  to  our  system  as 
attack  from  without. 

Warnings  are  Ignored  as  the  extravagant 
utterances  of  partisan  politics.  Evidences  of 
encroachment  and  usurpation  are  dismissed 
as  an  end  that  Justifies  the  means.  To  arouse 
the  people  to  the  dangers  permitted  by  their 
own  apathy  and  distlnterest  is  of  tremendous 
importance.  Those  who  undertake  to  do  so 
are  publicly  attacked  by  the  demagog  and 
the  misguided  politician.  Statesmanship  is 
subjugated  to  the  whims  of  those  whose  per- 
sonal interest  Is  in  the  immediate  future  and 
who  care  little  about  the  end  result  of  their 
preachments. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  our  lag- 
ging incentive  is  due  largely  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  profit  motive.  Gradu- 
ated income  taxes,  the  general  tax  burden, 
the  regulations  by  bureaucracy  on  free  com- 
petition, price  fixing,  controls,  and  many 
other  similar  infringements  upon  free  enter- 
prise by  Government  are  destroying  the  in- 
centive of  the  people.  Subsidies  and  prom- 
ises of  security  are  common  methods  of  in- 
ducing people  to  forsake  their  incentive 
schemes  that  have  been  employed  through- 
out the  centuries  with  the  same  calamatoiis 
results. 

A  written  constitution  Is  in  itself  no  guar- 
antee of  liberty  but  among  a  people  who 
cherish  liberty  a  constitution  is  a  means 
to  this  end. 

People  are  free  only  to  the  extend  that 
their  productive  and  creative  activities  are 
unimpeded.  We  are  fast  Jettisoning  the  pro- 
tective devices  of  free  enterprise.  The  liber- 
ties we  attempted  to  protect  by  the  constitu- 
tion as  absolute  and  Inalienable  are  no  long- 
er regarded  as  Inherent  rights  but  merely 
as  permissive.  Only  by  constant  reminder 
of  the  erosion  of  our  original  values  do  we 
have  a  fighting  chance  in  the  struggle  to 
retain  our  free  enterprise  system. 

A  creed  written  by  Dean  Alfange  expresses 
In  simple  language  the  attitude  of  those  who 
have  confidence  in  not  only  their  free  enter- 
prise system  but  In  themselves.    It  reads: 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man. 
It  is  my  right  to  be  an  imcommon  man  if  I 


wish.  I  sedc  opportimlty  not  security  t 
do  not  wish  to  be  a  kept  citizen  humbled 
and  dulled  by  having  the  state  look  after  me 
I  want  to  take  the  calculated  risk,  to  dream 
and  to  build,  to  fail  anu  siioceed.  I  refuse 
to  barter  Incentive  for  dole.  I  prefer  the 
cHallenges  of  life  to  guaranteed  existence 
the  thrills  of  fulfillment  to  the  stale  calm 
of  Utopia.  I  will  not  trade  my  freedom  for 
beneficence  or  my  dignity  for  a  handout. 

"I  will  never  cower  before  aay  master  or 
bend  to  any  threat.  It  la  my  heritage  to 
stand  erect,  proud,  and  unafraid,  to  act  and 
think  for  myself,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my 
creation  and  face  the  world  boldly  and  say 
this  I  have  done.  This  Is  what  It  means  to 
be  an  American." 


Pulaski  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  J 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   IdCHIQAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  be  able  on  this  occa- 
sion of  the  186th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  that  great  Polish  American 
hero,  Casimir  Pulaski,  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  achievements  in  this  country 
of  Polish  Americans. 

The  Polish  contribution  to  American 
life  extends  back  to  the  time  of  the  ear- 
liest voyages  of  exploration.  Poles  have 
participated  in  every  American  conflict. 
They  made  notable  contributions  to  the 
American  revolutionary  effort.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  some 
30,000  Poles  in  the!  United  States.  Of 
this  number.  4.000  fought  in  the  Union 
Army  and  1,000  in  the  Army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  When  President  Lin- 
coln made  his  appeal  for  volunteers,  typ- 
ical of  those  who  responded  was  Gen- 
eral Krzyzanowskl,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Battles  of  Cross  Keys,  Bull 
Run,  Chancellorsvllle,  and  Gettysburg. 
He  was  appointed  the  first  Governor  of 
Alaska,  served  in  Panama,  and  died  in 
1887;  in  1938  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Polish-Americans  have  fought  In 
the  Spanish  War,  both  World  Wars,  and 
the  Korean  War.  Their  heroism  is  one 
of  the  great  parts  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Polish  people  in  America. 

Pulaski  Day  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  to  honor  Casi- 
mir Pulaski,  a  man  who  was  a  patriot  of 
Poland  and  the  United  States.  He 
fought  both  Russian  and  British  tyr- 
anny. The  celebration  of  this  hero's 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  will  be  fervently  observed  by 
Polish  Americans  across  the  land,  and 
in  those  celebrations  will  be  shown  the 
talent  for  organization  that  is  a  charac- 
teristic attribute  of  Polish  Americans. 

The  devotion  to  the  United  States  and 
to  its  institutions  felt  by  Polish  Ameri- 
cans is  in  the  tradition  of  the  great  Pu- 
laski who  came  to  these  shores  to  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  General  Wash- 
ington's Continental  Army. 

The  man  whose  heroism  we  celebrate 
today,  was  born  at  Podolla,  Poland,  on 


uarch  4,  1748.  As  a  young  man,  alter 
ocQuiring  military  experience  in  the 
guard  force  of  Duke  Charles,  of  Cour- 
utfid  he  joined  his  father,  Count 
Joseph  PiUaski,  in  active  rebellion 
against  King  Stanislas  Augustus. 
Pulaski's  military  exploits  were  heroic, 
and  for  a  time  were  successful,  but  his 
forces  were  eventually  defeated  and  scat- 
tered, and  his  family's  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. ,  ,  ^  . 

He  fled  to  Turkey  where  he  tried  m 
vain  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  attack  the  Russian  enemy.  He 
then  went  to  Paris  where  he  met  the  rep- 
resentatives of  revolutionary  America, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  who 
wrote  to  General  Washington  in  Pulaski's 

behalf. 

Arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1777,  he  joined  the  Continental  Army 
as  a  volunteer  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  Pour 
days  after  the  battle,  on  September  19.  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  by  the 
Continental  Congress  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  He  next  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Germantown  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  1777.  He  then  resigned  his  com- 
mand, and  in  a  letter  to  Congress  in 
March  1778.  suggested  the  formation  of 
an  independent  corps,  a  suggestion  that 
General  Washington  approved. 

After  Pulaski's  letter  had  been  read  on 
March  28, 1778,  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  Count  Pulaski  retain  his 
rank  of  brigadier  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  raise  and  have  the  com- 
mand of  an  Independent  corps  to  consist  of 
68  horse,  and  200  foot,  the  horse  to  be  armed 
with  lances,  and  the  foot  equipped  in  the 
manner  of  light  infantry;  the  corps  to  be 
raised  in  such  way  and  composed  of  such 
men  as  General  Washington  shall  think  ex- 
pedient and  proper. 

This  corps,  aftenvard  known  as  Pu- 
laski's Legion,  was  officered  principally 
by  foreigners  serving  enthusiastically  in 
the  American  cause.  It  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  the  southern  cam- 
paigns of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Pulaski  arrived  at  Charleston  in  May 
of  1779,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the 
superior  forces  of  General  Provost.  He 
then  joined  General  Lincoln  and  the 
French  fleet  in  their  attack  on  Savan- 
nah, bravely  charging  the  enemy  lines 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  falling 
gravely  wounded.  He  was  removed  to 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  the  Wasp, 
where  he  died  on  October  11,  1779. 


Thirsty  San  Benito  Waits  for  San  Luis 
Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11,1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber 2  issue  of  the  California  Farmer  car- 
ries an  excellent  article  regarding  the 
San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect which  wotild  be  authorized  with  pas- 


sage of  my  bill,  H.R.  777.  Though  the 
article  mentions  only  San  Benito  Coimty, 
it  shovdd  be  pointed  out  that  this  project 
would  provide  irrigation  and  domestic 
water  to  the  entire  central  coast  region  of 
California,  including  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Monterey  Counties. 

The  feasibility  study  has  recently 
cleared  all  necessary  channels,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  project  has 
been  favorably  recommended  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Con- 
gress will  be  considering  my  bill  to  au- 
thorize this  much-needed  project  at  the 
next  session. 

With  this  likelihood,  some  information 
regarding  the  project  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  entire  House.  The  California 
Farmer  article  does  an  excellent  job  of 
summarizing  the  entire  project,  and  I 
respectfully  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
Thirstt  San  Bentto  Watts  fob  San  Luis 

Wateb 
San  Benito  CJounty  growers  have  been  con- 
cerned about  their  water  supply  for  years. 
They  still  are,  but  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  holds  hope  fw  the 
future  when  a  way  to  finance  a  distributlMi 
system  is  found. 

California  Parmer  recently  attended  a 
meeting  in  Holllster  where  growers  and  in- 
terested county  officials  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  exchange  ideas  on  how 
growers  on  the  west  side  of  Pacheco  Pass  can 
utilize  water  from  the  San  Luis  Reservoir 
once  the  dam  Is  c<Mnpleted. 

Included  In  pcut  of  the  overall  plan,  but 
for  which  no  money  has  yet  been  impro- 
priated. iB  a  tunnel  through  Pacheco  Pass  and 
a  series  of  conduits  and  canals  to  carry  water 
to  the  WatfionvUle.  Holllster.  and  San  Jose 
areas.  Efforts  are  now  underway  to  get  an 
appropriation  for  this  phase  of  the  project. 
With  luck  this  should  be  acctwiplished  with- 
in 2  years. 

There  still  remains  the  problem  of  growers 
forming  a  water  district  to  construct  a  dis- 
tribution system  to  take  the  water  from  the 
main  canal  to  a  point  where  it  will  be 
utilized. 

At  the  recent  meeting  growers  were  given 
an  idea  of  the  difference  In  cost  of  an  open 
canal,  a  closed-line  low-pressure  pipe  and  a 
closed-line  high-pressure  system. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  estimated 
an  unlined  open  ditch  at  about  $140  per  acre; 
with  lining,  at  about  $250  per  acre.  A  low- 
pressure  pipe  system  would  Jump  the  cost  to 
about  $490  per  acre  and  a  full -pressure  sys- 
tem would  boost  the  figure  to  a  low  of  $560 
per  acre  to  a  top  of  more  than  $1 .000  per  acre, 
depending  on  how  elaborate  a  system  was 
designed. 

The  bureau  informed  growers  that  there  is 
Interest-free  money  available  on  a  40-year 
payback  arrangement  with  the  Government. 
Growers  were  told  that  the  price  of  water 
will  be  $20  per  acre-foot  at  the  west  portal 
of  the  Pacheco  tunnel.  To  this  must  be 
added  a  figure  for  overhead  and  maintenance 
of  the  distribution  S3rstem,  plus  an  assess- 
ment to  pay  off  the  district's  indebtedness. 
It  Is  hoped  that  final  price  to  the  grower-user 
will  be  under  $20  per  acre-foot. 

Does  San  Benito  County  need  additional 
vmter?  Ten  years  ago  growers  Irrigated 
28,000  acres  and  they  were  overdrafting  the 
water  table  by  7,000  acre-feet  per  year.  Much 
has  been  done  to  Improve  the  county's 
water  situation.  Hernandez  Dam  has  been 
built  and  a  county  wide  water  district  has 
been  formed.  Some  80  wells  have  been 
drilled  and  water  economies  have  been  de- 
veloped. 


Today  the  county  has  40.000  acres  under 
irrigation,  and  underground  water  levels  con- 
tinue to  decline.  The  annual  overdraft  Is 
now  9.000  acre-feet.  With  an  adequate  water 
supply,  it  Is  estimated  50,000  acres  would  be 
irrigated  In  the  county. 

In  an  extensive  study  conducted  by  the 
San  Benito  County  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  it  was  discovered  that  the 
cost  of  piimplng  local  groxind  water  is  In- 
creasing as  the  water  levels  drop. 

There  Is  a  large  variation  In  total  water 
costs,  depending  on  location  within  the 
county  and  types  of  crops  grown.  The  range 
Is  from  $3.84  to  $39.98  per  acre-foot,  with  43 
per  cent  of  the  wells  In  the  range  of  $7.51  to 
$15. 

The  San  Lvils  Reservoir  Is  a  Joint  Federal - 
State  project.  The  Pacheco  tunnel  and  the 
main  distribution  canals  and  conduits  west 
of  the  pass  would  be  Federal,  and  therefore, 
subjected  to  the  antiquated  160-acre 
limitation. 

San  Luis  will  receive  Its  water  through 
canals  from  the  Stwramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta.  100  miles  to  the  north.  The  unit  wUl 
make  available  over  a  milUon  acre -feet  for 
irrigation  each  year.  This  water  Is  scheduled 
to  be  avaUable  in  1967. 

The  dam  will  be  3^4  miles  long.  320  feet 
high  and  2.435  feet  thick  at  the  base.  It  wUl 
hold  2.1  million  acre-feet,  cover  13,800  acres 
and  be  310  feet  deep  and  provide  66  mUes 
of  shoreline.  The  San  Luis  canal  will  be 
103  miles  long.  257  feet  wide  at  the  top,  110 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  36  feet  deep. 
It  will  carry  13.100  cubic  feet  per  second  and 
discharge  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  Into  the 
California  Aqueduct.  Estimated  total  cost 
of  the  San  Luis  Unit  \b  $481  million.  The 
tab  Is  being  divided  55  percent  State  and 
45  percent  Federal. 


Textile  Courses  Gain  at  Lowell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   IIASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  indus- 
try which  gave  birth  to  the  industrial 
revolution  In  the  United  States  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century  is  thriv- 
ing today  with  the  technological  ad- 
vances of  the  20th  century. 

The  textile  industry  of  Massachusetts 
is  still  providing  an  important  source  of 
jobs  and  economic  activity.  In  large 
part  this  is  due  to  the  Lowell  Technolog- 
ical Institute,  an  outstanding  school 
which  is  leading  the  technological  revo- 
lution in  the  textile  field. 

Yesterday,  John  J.  McKone  writing  in 
the  Boston  Globe  in  his  Merrimack  Val- 
ley column  discussed  the  role  of  Lowell 
Tech  in  providing  the  men  and  the  talent 
needed  to  keep  this  important  industry 
growing  and  progressing. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  article  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Texttle  Courses  Gain  at  Lowkll 
(By  John  J.  McKone) 
For  3  years  enrollment  In  textile  coxirses 
at  Lowell  Technological  Institute  has  been 
slipping.    Now  comes  an  upward  swing  that 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  trend- 
One  reason  may  be  that  the  valley's  old 
standby  industry  Itself  Is  taking  a  new  look, 
and  the  institute  is  meeting  the  demand  for 
graduates  with  broader  technological  edxica- 
lion. 
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October  11,  1965      I    October  llj  1965 


p.  BsAOFORD  MoasK  Is  Urging 

Volpe  to  make  Lowell  Tech  the 

institution  In  the  new  Federal  pro- 

le  launched  under  the  State  Tech- 

S^rvices      Act.     President      Johnson 

law  a  few  days  ago.     It  provides 

mllllt>n  to  make  technical  and  scientific 

possible  to  American  business. 


City  (lad.)  News-Dupatch  Snp- 
>orts  Project  Head  Start 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


H)N 


or   INDIANA 


IN  THl    HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesday.  October  5.  1965 


B|IADEB4AS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
editorial  from  the  Sep- 
\0.  1965,  Issue  of  the  Michigan 
News-Dispatch  in  support  of 
Head  Start, 
follows: 
Wht  Hzad  Stabt  Is  Needed 


One  ol 
grams  is 
of  child 
thought-  provoking  i 


the  antlpoverty  war's  better  pro- 
Project  Head  Start,  the  preschooling 
en    from    deprived    homes.      One 
survey  made  In  New  York 
Remonstrates    the    program's    great 


hones 


a  Head  Start  worker  tested  many 

impoverished  (In  more  ways  than 

in  search  of  what  needed  rem- 


Questlon  were  simple,  yet  psychologically 
subtle  and  shockingly  revealing. 

What  is  a  mother?  To  one  child,  "A 
mother  hits  me  hard."  Other  replies  caused 
the  tester  to  report : 

"Mother  and  father  are,  at  best,  people 
who  work,  at  worst,  they  are  people  who  p\in- 
Ish.  Never  are  they  people  who  take  care  of 
you,  read  you  stories,  or  kiss  you  good  night. 

A  soldier  is  "not  a  defender  of  his  country" 
but  rather  "a  man  who  shoots  you  dead." 
A  policeman  is  someone  who  "kills  people,  or 
puts  you  in  Jail." 

As  these  young  minds  are  bent,  so  grows 
the  human  personality  *  •  •  and  we  suspect 
that  more  than  a  few  from  so-called  ad- 
vantaged homes  might  offer  test  replies  al- 
most as  shocking. 


Congressman  Annunzio's  Remarks  at 
Wreath-Laying  Ceremony  at  Pulaski 
Statue,  Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league and  friend.  Congressman  Frank 
Anntjnzio,  was  asked  to  participate  In  a 
commemorative  ceremony  at  the  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski  statue  in  Washington 
today. 

Each  year,  the  Congress  pays  tribute 
to  the  great  heroes  of  American  history 
and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  this  hon- 
ored tradition.  Congressman  ANNimzio 
spoke  at  the  commemorative  ceremony 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  paid  tribute 
to  Casimir  Pulaski  for  his  courage  and 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
American  victory  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

General  Pulaski  inspired  his  men  and 
his  Nation  and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  bring 
Congressman  Annttnzio's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  today,  as  we 
commemorate  the  death  of  one  of 
America's  noblest  patriots. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Annunzio's 
remarks  follow : 
Speech   by   Congressman   Frank   Annunzio 

at  Laying  of  the  Wreath  Ceremonies  at 

Gen.    Casimib    Pulaski's    Monument    in 

Washington,  D.C.  on  October  11,  1965. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
Charlie  Burke  and  to  all  of  you  for  Inviting 
me  to  participate  in  this  year's  ceremony 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  great  patriot 
and  brilliant  military  leader.  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski,  who  assisted  the  Americans  in  their 
fight  for  freedom  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  born  in  the  Province 
of  Podolia  in  1748.  and  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  demonstrated  the  qualities  of 
organization  and  leadership  which  were 
manifested  all  his  life.  Before  he  reached  the 
age  of  20.  he  hail  organized  a  small  group 
that  fought  valiantly  to  prevent  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  However,  his  efforts  were 
to  no  avail,  and  he  barely  managed  to  escape 
with  his  life.  , 

In  17T7,  he  met  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
Paris,  and  Franklin  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed, he  gave  Pulaski  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Gen.  George  Washington.  It  was 
Washington  who  suggested  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  that  young  Pulaski  be  en- 


trusted with  the  grave  responsibility  of  re- 
organizing the  -American  cavalry  forces 
This  Pulaski  accomplished  with  such  skill 
that  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  our 
cavalry  forces,  and  proceeded  to  distinguish 
himself  in  every  subsequent  encounter  wHa 
the  enemy. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
miners,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  there  exists  a  large 
Polish  population.  In  fact  the  Poles  com- 
prise the  largest  single  ethnic  group  in  my 
district.  I  have  lived  among  the  Polish 
peopfle,  I  have  nieces  and  nephews  who  have 
Polish  fathers,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  close 
affiliation  with  the  Polish  people. 

From  this  close  association,  I  have  come 
to  know  the  Poles  as  a  courageous  people,  as 
a  dedicated  people,  as  a  patriotic  people,  as 
a  religious  people,  and  as  a  warm  and  loving 
people.  Their  courage  in  the  face  of  tyranny 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  over 
a  span  of  centuries,  their  dedication  to  their 
principles  has  not  faltered  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds,  their  patriotism  has 
been  manifested  in  their  continuing  struggle 
for  a  free  Poland,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
church  and  to  their  families  is  evident  to  xis 
all. 

All  of  these  characteristics  serve  to  make 
up  an  extraordinary  people,  and  General 
Pulaski,  as  a  descendant  of  the  extraordinary 
Polish  people,  is  a  man  to  be  remembered 
with  pride  and  gratitude.  In  1779,  at  the  age 
of  31,  Pulaski  gave  up  his  life  on  the  battle- 
field while  leading  his  famous  cavalry  legion 
in  driving  the  British  out  of  Savannah.  He 
neither  lived  to  see  victory  achieved  on  that 
battlefield,  nor  did  he  live  to  see  America 
win  her  fight  for  independence,  yet  his  val- 
iant efforts  were  Instrumental  In  establish- 
ing this  wonderful  country  of  ours  which 
recognizes  and  upholds  the  inherent  dignity 
of  man  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
individual. 

I  am  proud  to  join  you  at  this  monument 
to  commemorate  the  186th  anniversary  of 
General  Pulaski's  supreme  and  inspiring  sac- 
rifice in  the  age-old  struggle  for  freedom 
and  liberty.  Once  again,  thank  you,  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  Join  you  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  man. 


Poem  Dedicated  to  Astronauts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  Isn-lcs  of  a  song  written  by 
one    of    my    constituents,    Mr.    Mickey 
Stoner,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  astro- 
nauts of  the  United  States: 
Hall  to  oiir  country's  astronauts. 
Exploring  heaven's  starry  dots; 
To  far  off  worlds,  they  blaze  the  way 
And  glorify  the  U.S.A. 
Hail  to  our  country's  men  in  space 
And  question  marks  that  they  erase; 
We  know  our  space  pioneers. 
Shall  never,  never  have  any  peers. 
Off  to  a  planet. 
In  a  sea  of  mystery. 

They  blast  off  in  a  spacecraft  and  man  It 
On  a  mission  of  discovery. 
Fame's  bright  crown  will  suit  them. 
They  bring  unknown  light  from  stars; 
With   hand   and   heart   well   always  salute 

them. 
Astronauts  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 
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Pulaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 


Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Connecticut,  the 
Honorable  John  Dempsey  recently  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  today,  October 
U,  Pulaski  Day,  in  honor  of  the  PoUsh 
military  hero  who  gave  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  American  Independence  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

All  Americans  of  Polish  descent  can 
take  justifiable  pride  in  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski.  He  saw 
the  struggle  for  American  independence 
as  part  of  a  struggle  for  mankind's  free- 
dwnfrom  tyranny  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  something  about  it.  His  dar- 
ing and  his  strength  gave  new  life  to  the 
American  Revolution  at  a  critical  stage, 
just  as  later  immigrants  from  Poland, 
through  their  abiUties  and  enterprise, 
gave  new  energy  to  a  growing  America. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  no  man 
can  msike  a  greater  sacrifice  than  to  give 
his  life  for  his  country.  General  Pu- 
laski's sacrifice  can  be  said  to  be  even 
greater.  He  gave  his  life  for  this,  his 
adopted  country. 

He  started  a  proud  tradition  that  has 
continued  to  this  day  of  meaningful  con- 
tributions by  Polish  Americans  to  the 
development  of  American  institutions 
and  the  preservation  of  American 
freedom.  ^  . 

Therefore,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
honor  his  memory  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pray  that  his  ancestral  homeland.  Po- 
land, which  he  loved  so  much,  will  be 
liberated  from  the  oppressive  hand  of 
communism  and  be  able,  once  again,  to 
live  in  freedom. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  by  Governor 
Dempsey: 

A  Proclamation  bt  His  Excellency  John 
Dempsey,  Goveknor,  State  of  Connectictjt 
Oiir  Nation  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  the  Polish  military  hero 
who  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  of  American 
independence  in  the  historic  siege  of  Savan- 
nah on  October  11, 1777. 

A  fearless  champion  of  liberty  in  his  native 
land  before  he  generously  offered  his  services 
to  the  struggling  Colonies,  General  Pulaski, 
a  brilliant  strategist,  brought  strength  and 
Inspiration  to  the  Colonial  troops  In  their 
long  battle  to  establish  an  Independent 
nation. 

The  General  iAssembly  of  Connecticut, 
mindful  of  the  esteem  In  which  the  name 
of  General  Pulaski  is  held,  has  directed  that 
a  day  be  set  aside  annually  to  honor  the 
memory  of  this  gallant  officer.  Accordingly. 
I  hereby  proclaim  Monday,  October  11,  1965. 
to  be  "Pulaski  Day." 

The  observance  of  this  day  Is  an  occasion 
for  the  expression  of  our  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Poland, 
now  subject  to  oppressive  Iron  Curtain  rule, 
who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will 
regain  their  rightful  independence.  It 
serves,  also,  to  recognize  the  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  progress  made  by  the  many  citi- 


zens of  Polish  extraction  who  reside  in  Con- 
necticut. 

I  urge  that  national  and  State  flags  oe 
displayed  on  public  and  private  buUdlngs 
in  Connecticut  on  Pulaski  Day  and  tiiat 
schools  and  civic  organizations  conduct  ap- 
propriate memorial  exercises. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  State 
at  the  capitol,  in  Hartford,  this  25th  day 
•of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  slxty-flve 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  SUtee 
the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth. 

John  Dempsey. 

By  his  excellency's  command: 

Ftt.a  t.  Grasso, 
Secretary  of  State. 


No  Need  To  Raise  Interest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  American  Bankers  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  endorses  higher  interest  rates 
as  a  measure  of  combating  current  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

It  would  appear  that  the  American 
Bankers  Association  Is  shadowboxing 
since  this  country  is  not  in  an  inflation- 
ary period,  but  rather  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  longest  periods  of  peacetime 
prosperity.  In  light  of  this,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  would  want  to  rock 
the  boat  and  at  the  present  time  a  rise 
in  interest  rates  would  not  counter  the 
phantom  inflation  that  the  bankers 
dream  about,  but  would  rather  force  a 
recession.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington 
Post,  on  Saturday.  October  9,  brought 
this  point  home  clearly  in  an  editorial 
"Higher  Interest  Rates?"  It  points  out 
in  substance  that  "no  change  in  the  pat- 
tern of  interest  rates  is  required,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  would  per- 
form a  public  service  if  they  would  de- 
flate the  bankers  expectations  to  the 
contrary  by  assuring  them  that  no 
change  in  policy  is  now  contemplated." 

As  Members  of  Congress  dedicated  to 
the  belief  that  a  portion  of  our  economy 
should  not  suffer  so  that  another  seg- 
ment may  prosper,  It  Is  up  to  each  one 
of  us  to  make  certain  that  interest  rates 
are  not  raised  solely  to  fight  a  fantasy 
inflation.    I  am  including  a  copy  of  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  at  this  point: 
Higher  Interest  Rates? 
Bankers  are  the  only  group  of  businessmen 
who  can  successfully  Invoke  morality  in  urg- 
ing a  higher  price  for  their  product — credit. 
But  the  argument  that  higher  interest  rates 
are  In  the  public  interest  is  valid  only  when 
the  economy  is  plagued  by  Inflationary  pres- 
sures.   And    while    it    would    appear    that 
bankers    are    somewhat    more    likely    than 
other  observers  to  detect  evidences  of  in- 
flationary pressure,  this  suggestion  of  a  paro- 
chial bias  should  not  preclude  a  respectful 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the    American    Bankers   Association    at    Its 
Chicago  convention. 

■nie  ABA  maintains  that  inflationary  pres- 
sures must  be  countered   by  a  somewhat 


more  restrictive  Federal  Reserve  policy  which 
would  permit  interest  rates  to  rise  in  re- 
sponse to  "market  forces."  But  the  pre- 
scription Is  carefully  tempered  with  the 
statement  that:  "There  is  no  need  to  adopt 
extreme  measures  which  would  Jeopardize 
the  country's  prosperity.  What  Is  needed 
is  a  flexible  response  to  the  present  tempo  of 
the  economy." 

The  best  reply  to  the  ABA  was  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasTiry.  He  quoted  a  question  put  to  him 
by  President  Johnson:  "Why  don't  people 
stop,  look,  and  listen,  and  count  three  before 
taking  steps  that  would  change  the  favor- 
able mix  of  economic  policy  that  has  char- 
acterized this  balanced  expansion?"  As  the 
economy  expands,  there  are  likely  to  l)e  up- 
ward price  pressures  In  certain  Indvistrles. 
But  should  the  monetary  authorities  In  an 
effort  to  counter  them  run  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing the  economic  expansion  to  a  halt?  The 
current  Federal  Reserve  policy,  although 
leaning  toward  the  side  of  restraint,  is  pro- 
viding the  economy  with  a  steadily  growing 
money  supply  and  should  not  now  be 
changed. 

Interest  rates  have  risen  moderately  In 
response  to  a  growing  demand  for  bank  ac- 
commodation. In  some  instances  banks 
have  raised  their  nominal  rates  on  specific 
types  of  loans;  in  others  real  rates  have 
been  boosted  by  increasing  the  compensat- 
ing balances  that  borrowers  are  required  to 
maintain.  Thus  the  "market  forces"  of 
which  the  bankers  speak  are  at  work.  To 
add  to  them 'the  restraining  hand  of  the  cen- 
tral bank  wo\ild  Indeed  push  interest  rates 
up  to  a  much  higher  level.  But  such  a 
move,  by  unduly  restraining  the  growth  of 
Investment,  would  be  self-defeating.  No 
change  In  the  pattern  of  Interest  rates  Is 
required,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties would  perform  a  public  service  if  they 
would  deflate  the  bankers'  expectations  to 
the  contrary  by  assuring  them  that  no 
change  In  policy  Is  now  contemplated. 


Palaski  Day,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11. 1965 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1965,  we  observe  the  186th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  gallaut 
young  Cadmlr  Pulaski,  who  toe*  his 
mortal  wound  in  leading  his  troops  in 
an  attack  upon  the  British  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  Pulaski  is  a  patriot  justly  remem- 
bered with  affectionate  admiration,  both 
by  Poland  and  by  America,  since  he  de- 
voted his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  out- 
standing military  talents,  first  to  the  the 
service  of  his  native  Poland,  and,  after 
tragic  defeat  in  that  effort,  to  the  service 
of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America.  He 
was  consistently,  through  two  glorious 
careers  in  his  one  short  life  of  31  years, 
a  devoted  soldier  of  llb«-ty.  Though  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  victory  of  the 
American  cause  for  which  he  gave  his 
life,  he  ranks  high  among  the  architects 
of  that  victory,  and  the  battle  in  which 
he  feU  was  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  the 
fading  BriUfih  power  in  America. 

Pulaski  is  ri^tly  remembered  today 
as  one  of  the  shining  heroea  who  came 
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volimtiiily,  from  many  nations  in  the 
old  wc  rid,  to  aid  the  new  birth  of  free- 
dom on  our  continent.  He  is  remem- 
bered«  too,  as  a  worthy  representative 
of  PoL  ind.  and  one  to  whom  Americans 
of  Polsh  descent  can  look  beck  with 
pride.  I  Every  American  shares  in  the 
heritage  of  Pulaski's  daring  and  devo- 
tion, sKid  every  American  owes  much  to 
the  mj  litary  skill  and  organizing  genius 
that  P  Jlaskl  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Ameritan  Revolution.  America  will 
live  in  jlory  as  long  as  her  people  cherish 
the  ideals  for  which  the  heroic  Pole, 
Casim  r  Pulaski,  lived  and  died. 


E|XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  HENRY  S.  REUSS. 

or    WISCONSIK 

IN  T*E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  hursday.  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  lEUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnsoi  has  reminded  us  that  in  this 
countT'  the  scientist  usually  gets  the 
penthojise  while  the  artist  gets  the  base- 
ment. 

Now 
steps 
and 


the    administration   has    taken 
tD  do  for  philosophers,  scholars, 
at  ists  what  Congress  did  for  UJ3. 
scientli  ts  15  years  ago. 

The   National   Humanities   and   Arts 
Pound4tion  will  parallel  the  flourishing 
Science  Foundation, 
^waukee  Journal  pointed  out  re- 
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Sapport  for  the  Arts 


s  a  step  In  the  right  direction — 

that  respect  and  encourage- 

be  given  those  who  provide  the 

ideas    and    values    upon 

►ur  society  rests.    The  editorial, 

I  referred,  follows: 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Joimial,  Sept. 
30,  1965] 

i  TAXES  Decides  To  SuBsmizE  Arts  and 

HuMAmriES 
kn  IS-month  Inquiry  into  the  state 
of    perfqnning    arts    in    America,    a    special 
Pund  panel  concluded  early  this 


t  tie 


private    support    should    remain 
t,  the  Federal  Government  should 
supp(»t  to  the  arts,  including  the 
_  arts,  by  appropriate  recognition 
importance,  by  direct  and  indirect 
■  and  by  financial  cooperation." 
obviously  didn't  need  much  con- 
to   reverse   a   traditional    American 
It  brushed  aside  old  taboos  against 
patronage  and  approved  a  most 
package  of  financial  support  of  the 
-•^-    -  Johnson  signed  the  leglsla- 


Pi  esident 


Wee  nesday. 


m  »asure. 


dv  ring 


!,  which  received  its  Initial  im- 
the  administration  of  the  late 
Kennedy,   is   designed   to  do  for 
TS,  scbolars,  and  artists  what  Con- 
fer XJ3.  scientists  15  years  ago.    It 
a  national  humanities  and  arts 
fotindatibn   to  parallel   the  flourishing  Na- 
tional Sqlence  Poundation.     With  about  $20 


million  a  year  for  the  next  3  years  to  work 
with,  the  new  foundation  will  play  "angel- 
to  nonprofit  theater  groups,  hard  pressed 
symphony  orchestras,  and  art  exhibitors.  It 
will  also  assist  budding  playwrights,  nxn- 
posers,  painters,  and  others  of  their  stand- 
ing. In  the  himianlties,  it  will  concentrate 
on  upgrading  university  currlculums  and 
promoting  learned  studies  in  literature,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  kindred  fields. 

This  sudden  expression  of  Government 
concern  for  the  arts  refiects,  in  part,  the 
growing  complaint  that  Federal  stress  on 
science  education  and  research  has  imperiled 
exploration  and  exposition  of  the  fundamen- 
tal ideas  and  values  on  which  U.S.  society 
rests.  The  Rockefeller  study  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  arts  are  in  trouble  in  this 
country,  despite  the  apparent  cultural  boom 
of  recent  years. 

Most  £\iropean  nations,  recognizing  the 
arts  as  vast  natlon&l  assets  of  incalculable 
value,  have  long  provided  them  stability  and 
encouragement  through  direct  grants  and 
other  forms  of  financial  assistance.  In  the 
United  States,  past  moves  in  this  direction 
Invariably  have  met  with  wholesale  indiffer- 
ence or  stem  opposition  bom  of  a  fear  that 
Government  support  would  mean  Govern- 
ment dictation. 

Subsidy,  however,  may  be  less  of  a  strait- 
Jacket  than  the  box  office.  The  marketplace 
exerts  a  kind  of  censorship  that  can  be  as 
rigid  as  any  feared  by  opponents  of  subsidy. 

The  best  protection  against  undue  Govern- 
ment Interference — admitting  that  the  dan- 
ger exists — Is  a  community  that  recognizes  it 
and  is  prepared  to  oppose  it. 


L.B  J/t  Practical  Words 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

,  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
know  that  achievement  and  responsibil- 
ity go  hand  in  hand.  The  artist  for  ex- 
ample learns  that  if  one  is  true  to  him- 
self, he  then  can  be  false  to  no  man. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Times,  which  praises  the 
practical  words  President  Johnson  spoke 
to  those  attending  the  White  House  Art 
Festival.  As  the  editorial  points  out,  his 
words  apply  in  some  measure  to  all  of  us, 
whether  artists  or  not. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Scranton    (Pa.)    Times,  Sept.  24 
19651 
L.B  J.'s  Practical  Words 

Achievement  and  responsibility  go  hand 
in  hand,  as  President  Johnson  reminded 
those  attending  the  White  House  Art  Festi- 
val awhile  back.  His  audience  of  men  and 
women  distinguished  In  the  arts  applauded. 
And  If  they  wondered  where  their  responsi- 
bilities lie  the  President  also  had  something 
sensible  to  say  about  that. 

"Your  art  is  not  a  political  weapon,"  he 
told  them.  "Yet  much  of  what  you  do  Is  pro- 
foundly political.  For  y^  seek  out  the 
common  pleasures  and  visions  and  the 
terrors  and  cruelties  of  man's  day  on  this 
planet.  You  help  dissolve  the  barriers  of 
hatred  and  ignorance  which  are  the  source 
of  so  much  pain  and  danger.  In  this  way  you 
work  fear  peace — not  the  peace  which  is  sim- 
ply the  absence  of  war  but  the  peace  which 


liberates  man  to  reach  for  the  finest  fulfill 
ment  of  his  spirit." 

Thase  are  high-sounding  words.  But  they 
are  also  practical  words  with  a  meaning  that 
applies  in  some  measure  to  all  of  us,  whether 
artists  or  not. 


Sngar  Act  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   aCICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sugar 
Act  amendments  bill  is  a  terrible  one. 
As  written,  the  bill  is  obscure  and  con- 
fusing. Once  understood — and  I  con- 
fess  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to 
understand  it,  even  partially — it  appears 
to  have  almost  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
In  effect,  the  bill  makes  sure  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  will  be  forced  to  pay  un- 
necessarily high  prices  for  sugar,  at  a 
time  of  inflationary  pressures  and  rising 
food  costs. 

According  to  figures  I  obtained  yester- 
day from  the  Agricultiu-e  Depari;ment, 
the  present  world  price  for  sugar  is 
around  $2.20  per  100  pounds.  To  this 
should  be  added  96  cents  per  lOO-pound 
charge  for  duty  and  freight  charges. 
Tills  makes  the  operative  world  price  of 
sugar  del^ered  at  American  ports  around 
$3.16  Mf  100  pounds  or  $63.20  per  ton. 
The  present  American  price — a  price 
subsidized  by  Government  legislation- 
is  $6.85  per  100  poimds  or  $137  per  ton. 
The  per  ton  differential  which  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  forced  to  pay  Is  $73.80. 

In  real  terms,  this  means  a  lot,  partic- 
ularly to  the  American  consumer.  A 
housewife  pays  11  cents  for  a  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  store  in  Detroit  but  just  across 
the  river  in  Windsor,  Canada,  she  pays 
only  8  cents.  Canada  does  not  go  in  for 
legislating  high  prices  for  the  consumer. 
As  my  distinguished  colleague,  Paul 
FiNDLEY,  has  pointed  out,  this  legislation 
would  impose  a  terrific  burden  on  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  With  a  $73.80  per  ton 
price  differential  between  world  and  sub- 
sidized domestic  sugar  prices,  and  as- 
suming a  10-mlllion-ton  sugar  consump- 
tion in  America  in  1966,  this  bill  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $738  million 
next  year. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  sugar  pro- 
gram for  5  years.  If  prices  avirage  out 
at  present  levels,  tbis  means  that  the 
program  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers nearly  $3.7  billion. 

The  implications  of  this  bill  abroad 
are  nearly  as  disturbing  as  they  are  at 
home.  Supposedly,  paying  fpreign  pro- 
ducers a  subsidized  price  for  sugar 
brought  into  America  is  one  way  of  im- 
proving living  standards  abroad.  Pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  argue  that  the  sugar 
quota  is  justified  by  the  "trade,  not  aid" 
philosophy. 

This  may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  that 
American  money  from  sugar  purchase^ 
finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  thosfe 
who  really  need  it.  But  I  doubt  it.  In 
foreign  countries,  most  sugar  refineries 


-nd  a  substantial  part  of  the  land  used 
for  growing  sugarcane  are  owned  either 
by  large  corporations  or  very  wealthy 
individuals.  Some  of  these  corporations 
are  American-owned,  which  puts  the 
U5.  Government  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  subsidizing  an  American 
^pany,  with  a  foreign  aid  justifica- 
tion. Regardless  of  American  corporate 
involvement,  sugar  money  does  not  really 
get  down  to  the  peasants:  it  stays  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  of  the  oligarchs,  and 
of  the  big  shots.  Usually  It  then  finds 
Its  way  out  of  the  country.  Into  a  num- 
bered bank  account  in  Switzerland.  If 
this  program  really  is  foreign  aid,  I 
would  like  to  see  someone  explain  just 
how  it  aids  those  who  really  need  it. 

As  presently  written,  this  bill  con- 
tinues the  American  quota  for  Haiti  at 
the  same  levels  set  in  the  past.  If  we 
assume  a  total  American  sugar  consump- 
tion of  10  million  tons,  Haiti's  quota 
under  this  biU  would  be  32,603  tons.  At 
the  $73.80  per  ton  price  differential,  this 
bill  would  subsidize  the  Haitian  economy 
to  the  time  of  $2,406,101.40. 

Over  $2  million  subsidy  to  a  dictator- 
ship. Although  not  all  this  money  may 
wind  up  in  the  tills  of  the  Duvalier  gov- 
ernment. It  certainly  helps  it  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  seems  curious  to  me  that 
Innocent  American  children,  as  they  lick 
their  artificially  high-priced  lollypops, 
may  well  be  subsidizing  the  witch-doctor 
dictator  of  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  things  stem 
from  the  bill  before  us  today.  It  was 
conceived  in  confusion,  compiled  In  ob- 
scurity, and  concocted  by  high-priced 
lobbyists.  It  will  legislate  high  prices 
for  the  American  consumer.  It  will  sub- 
sidize the  landlords  abroad.  It  will  di- 
vert money  to  Switzerland.  But  most  of 
all,  it  will  add  yet  another  push  to  what 
I  fear  is  a  developing  pattern  of  Infla- 
tionary pressure  in  America.  Pood 
prices  are  up;  this  bill  will  insure  they 
will  stay  up.  I  think  the  bill  as  drafted 
Is  entirely  wrong,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 


image  of  a  compassionate  and  friendly 
people — ^to  other  nations  throughout  the 
world  not  as  fortimate  as  our  own. 

As  volunteers  in  the  war  on  poverty 
they  are  helping  to  eradlcfite  the  evilfl 
of  poverty  and  want  where  they  exist 
in  this  country. 

They  represent  our  Nation  in  interna- 
tional athletic  competition,  and  in  the 
fleld  of  the  arts. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  they 
represent  our  national  security  in  the 
rice  paddies  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 
Some  have  given  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

I  am  of  course  talking  about  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  who  are  not  allowed 
to  vote. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  bemoan  the 
morals  and  manners  of  our  young  people. 
They  are  being  asked  to  do  more  for  our 
Nation  than  ever  before  in  oiu"  history — 
and  they  are  meeting  the  challenge  of 
citizenship  with  maturity. 

I  firmly  believe  our  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  deserve  the 
right  to  vote  and  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
identical  with  that  of  my  good  friend  Mr, 
Weltner  introduced  last  August  which 
would  accomplish  this  most  desirable 
objective. 

In  these  times,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  the  voice  at  the  polls  of  a  seg- 
ment of  our  society  that  has  served  us 
honorably  and  well. 


tueretote,  fully  suppcwrt  President  Johnson's 
firm  stand  against  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam,  In  defense  ot  freedooi  In 
that  pfut  ot  the  world. 

4.  We  welcome  the  new  immigration  bill, 
which  finally  brings  to  an  end  tlie  discrim- 
ination against  certain  natims,  indudlzig 
the  immigrants  and  refxigees  of  Polish  origin. 

5.  In  view  of  the  approaching  celebrations 
of  Poland's  miUenniiun,  her  1,000  years  of 
Christianity,  we  urge  all  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  and  all  friends  of  the  Polish  cause  to 
participate  in  those  celetoratlons,  commemo- 
rating Poland's  contribution  to  Western 
civilizations,  as  an  unflinching  bastion  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  ages. 


The  Right  To  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  voting  rights  bill 
which  is  a  major  step  toward  extending 
the  franchise  to  those  who  have  previ- 
ously been  imable  to  participate  In  the 
basic  act  of  free  government — the  right 
to  vote. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  in  Congress 
when  this  milestone  legislation  was 
added  to  the  fabric  of  our  democracy. 

There  remains,  however,  a  group  of 
American  citizens — 8  million  strong — 
who  are  fiaUy  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  all  but  four  States  of  the  Union.  Yet 
this  group  of  citizens  serves  our  country 
well  throughout  the  world. 

As  Peace  Corps  volunteers  they  are 
bringing  a  new  Image  of  America — the 


Pulaski  Day  Resolution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP  coNNExrnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
markii^  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Polish-American  hero,  Gen.  Casimlr 
Pulaski,  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  passed  a  resolution 
that  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House: 
Resoltttion   Adopto   at   the   Puxaski   Dat 

Pabade  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  October  10, 

1965 

We  Amnlcans  of  Polish  descent  and  we 
Poles  of  recent  immigration,  gathered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Pulaski  Day  celebrations 
held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  October  10,  1965, 
hereby  do  proclaim: 

1.  Referring  to  Pope  Paul's  latest  ardent 
plea  fc«"  universal  peace,  we  express  our  be- 
lief, that  lasting  peace  can  only  be  achieved 
If  it  will  be  based  on  freedom  and  justice  for 
all  men  and  for  all  niations.  We  demand, 
that  in  Poland  and  in  other  countries  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  now  enslaved 
imder  the  Imposed  Communist  rule  and 
neocolonlal  Russian  domination,  free  and 
Tinfettered  elections  be  held  \inder  the 
supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  We  demand,  that  Polish  regained  west- 
em  territories,  rebuilt  after  the  last  war 
destruction  and  exclusively  Inhabited  by  the 
Polish  population,  be  formally  recognized  as 
an  Integral  part  of  PoUand  and  the  present 
Odra-Nyssa  line  be  ratified  as  the  final 
boundary  of  Poland. 

3.  While  aprpeciatlng,  that  peace  should  be 
the  ultimate  goal  of  niankind,  we  hold  that 
freedom  Is  more  precious  than  peace.     We, 


The  America  We  Lost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Sp>eaker, 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues have  read  the  very  excellent  arti- 
cle— reprinted,  in  part,  from  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of  May  31, 1952— which 
appeaj^  In  the  October  11,  1965  edition 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee newsletter.  The  committee  news- 
letter comments  editorially  that  the 
message  of  the  article,  written  by  Dr. 
Mario  A.  Pel,  is  still  timely  today. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  for  I  fear  that  it  is 
they,  more  so  than  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, who  are  responsible  for  the  shift 
described  by  Dr.  Pei. 

The  article  follows: 

The  America  We  Lost — "Freedom  From 
Govixnment" 

(Note.— Where  Is  America  heading?  Dr 
Mario  A.  Pel,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Italy  In  1908  as  an  Immigrant  and  is  now  an 
associate  professor  of  romance  philology  at 
Columbia  University  In  New  York,  tries  to 
answer  that  question  in  the  following  article. 
Originally  published  In  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  May  31,  1952,  the  article  created 
considerable  stir  at  the  time.  Its  message 
is  timely  today.  Excerpts  are  reprinted 
below.) 

When  I  first  came  to  America,  44  years 
ago,  I  learned  a  new  meaning  of  the  woid 
"llb«^' — freedom  from  government. 

I  did  not  learn  a  new  meaning  for  de- 
mocracy." The  European  country  frcan 
which  I  came,  Italy,  was  at  that  time  as 
"democratic"  as  America.  It  was  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  with  a  parliament,  free 
and  frequent  elections,  lots  of  political 
parties  and  plenty  of  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  press,  and  assembly. 

But  my  native  country  was  government 
ridden.  A  vast  bxu-eaucracy  held  It  In  Its 
coimtless  tentacles.  •  •  •  You  could  not 
take  a  step  without  government  Intervention. 

Many  Industries  and  businesses  were  gov- 
ernment owned  and  govermnent  run — ^raU- 
roads,  telegraphs,  salt,  and  tobacco  among 
them.  No  agreement,  however  trivial,  was 
legal  unless  written  on  government-stamped 
paper.  No  business  cotild  be  started  or  run 
without  the  official  sanction  of  a  hundred 
bureaucrats. 

Young  people  did  not  dream  of  going  into 
business  for  themselves;  they  dreamed  of  a 
modest  but  safe  government  Job,  where  they 
would  have  tenure,  security  and  a  pitiful 
pension  at  the  end  of  their  plodding  career. 
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TheH  was  grinding  taxation  to  support  the 

government   functions    and   the    In- 

»ble  public  servants.    Everybody  hated 

g  }vemment — not  Just  the  party  In  power. 

^e  government  Itself.  •   •  •     yet.  I  re- 

the  country  was  democratically  run, 

the  trappings  of  a  many-party  sjrs- 

i  all  the  freedoms  of  which  we  In 

boast  today. 

In   those   days   made   you   open 
lungs  wide  and  Inhale  great  gulps  of 
^-laden  air.  for  here  was  one  addl- 
freedom — freedom  from  government. 
Government  was  conspicuous  by  Its 
ibsence.     "niere  were  no  men  In  unl- 
save  occasional  cops  and  firemen,  no 
bureaucrats,  no  stifling  restrictions, 
smment  monopolies.    It  was  wonder- 
get  used   to   the  American  system: 
J  that  a  contract  was  valid  if  written 
side  of  a  house;  that  you  could  move 
ly  from  the  city  to  the  country  but 
State  to  State  and  never  be  asked  what 
>uslne8s  was  or  whether  you  had  any- 
to  declare;  that  you  could  open  and 
your  own  business,  provided  it  was 
ate  one.  without  Government  Inter- 
i;  that  you  could  go  from  one  end  of 
to  the  other  and  never  have  contact 
National  Government,  save  for  the 
postman  who  delivered  your  mall  with 
1  and  efficiency  unknown  today;  that 
were  no  national  taxes,  save  hidden 
and  Import  duties  that  you  did  not 
you  paid. 

1  hat  horse-and-buggy  America,  If  you 

an  honest  dollar,  you  could  pocket  it 

1  It  without  having  to  figure  what 

of  It  you  "owed"  the  Government 

possible  deductions  you  could  allege 

that  Government's  claims.    You  did 

to  keep  books  and  records  of  every 

ncome  and  expenditiu-e  or  run  the  risk 

"  called  a  liar  and  a  cheat  by  someone 
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all.  the  national  Ideal  was  not  the 

security  of  a  Government  Job.  but 

b  mndless  opportvmity  that  all  Ameri- 

leemed    to    consider    their    birthright. 

same  Americans  loved  their  Govern- 

tben.     It  was  there  to  help,  protect, 

'     ""  them,  not  to  restrict,  befuddle, 

them.    At  the  same  time,  they 

look  to  the  Government  for  a  llveli- 

for  special  privileges  and  handouts. 

Independent  men  In  the  full  sense 

word. 

bom  citizens  have  been  watching 

^arm  the  gradual  Europeanlzation  of 

over  the  past  20  years.     They  have 

growth  of  the  familiar  European- 

<  iovemment  octopus,  along  with  the 

ng   of    the   American   spirit    of   free- 

Qd  opportunity  and  its  replacement 

>reathlee8   search  for  "security"   that 

tied  to  defeat  In  advance  in  a  world 

nothing,  not  even  life  Itself,  is  secure. 

nore  than  the  nativebom,  they  are  in 

to  make  comparisons.    They  see 

i  imerlca    is    fast    becoming    a    19th- 

r  model  European  country.     They  are 

»  believe  that  this  Is  progress.    But 

"now   from   bitter   experience   that   It 

I't  so. 


Fo<  d  and  Agricalfairal  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8, 1965 

Mr.JcOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  t  me  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleiiian  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  the  conference  rer>ort  con- 
tinues to  discriminate  acrainst  the  pro- 
ducers of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat.  This 
conference  report  will  permit  wheat  cer- 
tificates on  only  45  percent  of  their  pro- 
duction, and  it  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  76  percent  of  the  production  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  used  domes- 
ticaUy. 

Resolution  by  Michigan  House  of 
Representatiyes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  '— 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   mCBTOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan  In 
tribute  to  Mr.  Jack  Van  Coevering  of 
Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  for  34  years  a  dis- 
tinguished outdoor  and  conservation 
editor  of  the  Pree  Press,  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

I  feel  this  well  deserved  tribute  merits 
the  attention  of  conservationists  and  in- 
terested citizens  everywhere. 

The  contribution  of  Jack  Van  Coever- 
ing to  conservation,  preservation  of 
natural  beauty,  elimination  of  water  and 
air  pollution,  and  the  protection  of  fish, 
wildlife,  timber,  and  the  glories  of  nature 
merits  the  applause  of  all  of  his  fellow 
men. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HoTTSK  Resolution  202.  House  oy  Repre- 
sentatives, State  or  Michigan 
Whereas  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jack  Van 
Coevering  on  July  1,  1965.  after  34  years  as 
outdoor  and  conservation  editor  of  the  De- 
troit Pree  Press,  is  a  momentous  event.  He 
Is  a  bred-ln-the-bone  conservation  man. 
dedicated  to  progress  In  preserving  and  ex- 
panding natural  resources  for  contempo- 
raries' and  posterity's  use  and  enjoyment  in  a 
free  land;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Van  Coevering  served  several 

years  up  to  1931  with  the  former  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  following  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Known  pri- 
marily as  a  newspaper  writer  of  considerable 
merit  In  the  field  of  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion, he  is  also  a  skilled  photographer,  hav- 
ing produced  several  motion  pictures  on 
wildlife  and  lectured  extensively  in  Michi- 
gan and  other  Midwestern  States.  At  one 
time  he  had  a  weekly  Detroit  television  pro- 
gram on  outdoor  events,  which  was  later 
syndicated  to  out-State  stations,  and  wrote 
many  magazine  articles,  pamphlets,  and 
books;  and 

Whereas  a  member  and  former  president 
of  both  the  Michigan  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation and  the  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Mr.  Van  Coevering  received 
many  awards  for  his  writing  ability  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  conservation.  In  June  1965, 
he  received  the  Pounders  Award  of  the  Michi- 
gan Outdoor  Writers  Association  and  the 
Conservation  Communicator  of  the  Year 
Award  of  the  Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs.  Recognition  of  his  militant  crusading 
for  preservation  of  natural  resources  and 
their  beauty  extends  to  more  than  mere  re- 
portage, his  writing  Interprets  the  meaning 
of  events  In  the  field  and  their  significance. 


It  is  most  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  cooacr 
vatlon  and  sportsmanship  that  Mr.  Van  CiJel 
verlng  will  continue  this  work  as  a  freelancj 
writer,  photographer  and  lecturer,  and  even 
now  he  Is  in  the  Bahama  Islands  collectinif 
Information  and  making  pictures— may  h« 
long  continue  the  good  works:  Now,  there 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representativet 
That  Its  members  extend  to  Mr.  Jack  Vaa 
Coevering  Its  highest  encomium  for  his  out- 
standing record  for  preserving  God's  handi. 
work  of  natural  beauty  and  endorse  his  own 
fervent  wish  "that  Michigan's  himters.  fish- 
ermen, and  outdoor  enthusiasts  will  alwayj 
be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  far- 
sighted  and  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  com- 
mon  good";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  tribute  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Jack  Van  Coevering  as  w 
enduring  testimony  that  the  Michigan  Leg- 
islature will  ever  follow  his  continuing  career 
with  Interest  and  great  good  will. 

NOHMAN    E.    PHILLEO, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


World  Order  Conference  Marking  **Inte^ 
national  Cooperation  Year"  To  Be  Held 
in  Sonth  Bend,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   nTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
World  Order  Conference  will  be  held  ia 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  in  my  cbngresshmal 
district,  on  October  16,  1965.  This  Con- 
ference will  perform  an  Important  edu- 
cational service  in  providing  a>  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  international  problems 
and  the  responsibility  of  private  citizens 
to  work  for  world  peace  and  order. 

Members  of  the  plaiming  committee 
for  this  Conference  are  widely  represent- 
ative of  various  community  interests, 
such  as  business,  education,  government, 
law,  news  media,  religious'  and  civic 
organizations. 

Among  the  distinguished  speakers 
scheduled  to  address  the  conference  are 
Dr.  Arthur  Larson.  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  under  President 
Eisenhower,  and  now  director  of  the  Rule 
of  Law  Research  Center  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  and  Mr.  Clark 
Eichelberger,  executive  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  America. 

An  informed  and  vocal  citizenry  is  in- 
dispensible  to  discussions  of  public  policy. 
A  series  of  grassroots  conferences,  such 
as  the  one  in  South  Bend,  would  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas  among  our  citizens.  .  Such  con- 
ferences provide  for  the  diversity  of  ex- 
pression which  is  the  basic  strength  of 
our  democratic  society. 

The  program  of  the  South  Bend  World 
Order  Conference  makes  the  following 
observations : 

The  purpose  of  this  World  Order  Confer- 
ence in  this  International  Cooperation  Year 
Is:  (1)  To  develop  public  awareness  of  major 
problems  involved  In  dealing  constructively 
with  world  conflicts  and  tensions;  1 2)  to  en- 
courage individuals  and  groups  to  engage  in 
responsible  study  and  action  on  these  prob- 


imns-  (3)  to  acquaint  (dtlzena  of  our  Michl- 
^commtmlty  with  reeouroee  and  program* 
!rilted  to  the  eetabllBhment  of  world  ord«r. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  tbe  Oonfsrenoe 
u  Btructured  a«mnd  (a)  present  obrtadeB  to 
Jrorld  order;  (b)  progress  made  toward  the 
rLevement  of  world  order;  (c)  the  respon- 
ibUlty  of  Individuals,  institutions,  and  orga- 
ijzatlons  in  improving  the  climate  for  world 

"^'accOTdance  with  this  structure  major 
addresses  are  scheduled  on  each  of  these 
!rtsas-  obstacles  in  the  way  at  world  order  In 
ioir  the  United  Nations;  an  appraisal  and 
some  imperatives;  the  evolution  of  rising  re- 

"^both  inomlng  and  afternoon  sessions 
discussion  groups  wUl  explore  specific  prob- 
^  areas.  In  tlie  afternoon,  organl2aUons 
•ith  programs  bearing  on  international 
nroblems  and  their  solution  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  present  such  programs  to  the  Con- 

'*Bta*not  within  the  purview  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  endorse  a  program  or  line  of  action 
on  presently  grave  world  crises  nor  to  reach 
any  decisions  which  might  be  formulated  In 
resolutions.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  list  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  f  rwn  the  South  Bend- 
Mishawaka  community  who  are  serving 
as  sponsors  of  the  World  Order  Confer- 
ence: 

SPONSOES— World  Oedee  CoNriaENCE,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  1965 

Hon   Uoyd  M.  Allen,  mayor.  South  Bend. 

Mrs.  Ann  Augustine,  secretary  of  Balia'l 
Local  Spiritual  Assembly. ^ 

Mr.  Kenneth  Augustine,  employment  di- 
rector. Urban  League. 

Mrs.  John  Barnett,  chairman.  Mayors 
United  Nations  Committee.^ 

Mrs.  Lester  Blll.i 

Rt.  Rev.  Jerome  R.  Bonk,  dean.  South 
Bend  Deanery,  Diocese  of  Port  Wayne-South 

Bend. 
Hon.  JOHN  BiiADEMAS,  Member  of  Congress, 

Third  District,  Indiana. 

Prof.  Milton  Burton,  director.  Radiation 
Laboratories,  University  of  Notre  Dame.^ 

Dr.  Roland  W.  Chamblee,  M.D.,  president. 
United  Negro  CoimcU.  .    „     ^^ 

Mr.  L.  R.  Chrelst,  Jr.,  president,  South 
Bend  Toy  Manufactiurtng  Co. 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Clark,  member,  board  of 
managers,  Indiana  Congress  ot  Parents  and 

Teachers.^  ..  „  „ 

Mr.  James  P.  Connaughton,  president,  Beu 
Inter-Contlnental  Corp.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 
Dr.  Gordon  Cook,  M.D.» 
Dr.  Lauren  Crane,  department  of  market 
management.  University  of  Notre  Dame.i 

Mr.  Jerome  Crowley,  president,  the  O'Brien 
Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Mr.  Warren  A.  Deahl,  president,  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Judge   P.   Kenneth   Dempsey,   St.   Joseph 
Coimty  Superior  Court  No.  2. 
Dr.  Sherman  Egan,  M.D.i 
Prof.   Ernest   Eliel,   head,   department   of 
chemistry.  University  of  Notre  Dame.^ 

Mrs.  Edith  Boys  Enos,  editor,  Mlshawaka 
Enterprise.! 

Dr.  M.  A.  Pltzslmmons,  editor,  "Review  of 
Politics." 

Mr  Harold  Geyer,  Indiana  Farm  Bureau. 
Mr.  Paul  D.  GUbert,  president,  "Gilbert's." 
Sr.  Mary  Grace,  CSC,  president,  at.  Mary's 
College. 

Rev.  Theodore  Hesb\u-gh,  CSC,  president, 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Rev.  Garry  Hesser,  associate  minister,  First 
Christian  Chiurch.^ 
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KCr.  William  Hosinski,  president,  St. 
Josefdi  Co.  Bar  Assoclatioii. 

Dr.  George  Huys.  superlntejident,  Peon- 
Harrls-Madlscsi  Sctaod  Corp. 

Dr.  Alex  Jardlne,  superintendent,  Soutai 
Bend  Community  School  Corp. 

Dr.  John  J.  Kennedy,  head,  department  of 
government  and  international  stxKlies,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame. 

Prof.  Stephen  Kertesz,  chairman,  Oommit- 
tee  on  International  Relations,  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Edward  Kutzleb,  director  of  ctutIcu- 
lum.  South  Bend  School  Corp. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Lattimer. 

Rev.  J.  Wllbum  Lewallen,  executive  secre- 
tary. Northern  District  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

J.  Allan  MacLean,  president.  Dodge  Manu- 
facturing Co.  ^  „     ^^ 
Mr.  Tracy  B.  Madole,  vice  president,  Soutb 
Bend  Range  Corp. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moore,  CSC,  academic  assist- 
ant to  the   president,  University  of  Notre 

Dame. 

Mr.  Jack  Morrow,  vice  president,  Mppel 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Rev.  Clltrord  O.  Nanta,  executive  secretary. 
CouncU  of  Churches,  St.  Joseph  Coxmty. 
Leo  A.  Newman. 

Leonard  Opperinan,  State  senator. 
Rev.  Ray  PamuOjecker,  president.  Bethel 
College,  Mlshawaka,  InA. 

Rev.   Daniel   Pell,    pastor,    St.    Augustine 
Catholic  Chiirch.i 
Mr.  Benjamin  Plser,  attorney.^ 
Mr.  Mendel  Plser,  president,  Jewish  Coun- 
cil. ; 

Mr.  Armando  J.  Porta,  president,  Associ- 
ates Commercial  Finance  Co. 

Most  Rev.  Leo  A.  Pursley  DU.,  bishop  of 
Diocese  of  Port  Wayne-South  Bend. 

Rev.     John    Reedy,     CSW,    editor,     "Ave 
Maria." 

Milton  S.  Rles,  president,  Rles  Furniture 
Co. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Rosenthal,  president,  St. 
Joseph  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Salio,  P.  A.  Vicar  General, 
Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne-South  Bend. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Schneiders,  pastor.  First 
Unitarian  Church,  South  Bend.* 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. South  Bend  Tribime. 

Rabbi  Albert  M.  Shtilman,  Temple  Beth- 
el.i 

Dr.  George  Shuster,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Fred  Stelner,  United  Christian  Youth 
Council. 

Rowland  L.  Sylvester,  president.  Slppel 
Equipment  Co.^ 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  VoU,  chairman  of  the 
botird,  Sibley  Machine  &  Foundry,  South 
Bend. 

A.  Harold  Weber,  president,  A.  Harold 
Weber,  Inc. 

Mr.  Dean  West,  moderator-elect.  Church 
of  the  Brethren  Annual  Conference. 

Prof.  Lester  M.  Wolfson,  director  and  as- 
sistant dean.  South  Bend-Mlshawaka  Camp- 
us of  Indiana  University. 

St.  Joseph  County  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil. 

United  Slate,  Tile  and  Composition  Roof- 
ers Association. 
The  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Women's  International   League   of   Peace 
and  Freedom. 

St.  Mary's  CoUege. 

Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of 
Northwest  Indiana  Conference  of  Methodist 
Church. 


Janior  AdueTement— OperatioB  Free 
Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  NEW   jnSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6. 1965 

Mrs.  DWYER.     Mr.  Speaker,  Union 
County.  NJ..  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  the  Congress,  has  amon^r  Its 
many  distinctions  one  of  the  finest^  most 
effective  junior  achievement  programs  in 
the  country.   Each  year,  this  remarkable 
program  demonstrates  again  its  great, 
value— to   young  people,  to   the   com- 
munity, and  to  the  American  free  aiter- 
prise  system.     Each  year.  It  attracts 
hundreds  of  bright  and  Interested  young 
men  and  women  of  high  school  age.  en- 
lists the  active  cooperation  of  outstand- 
ing manufacturing  concerns  In  the  area, 
organizes    dozens    of    student-operated 
junior  achievement  firms  which  produce 
and  market  successfully  many  useful  and 
unique    products,    and    instills    in    the 
yoimg   achievers  themselves  a  lasting 
awareness  of  the  demands,  skills  and 
satisfactions  of  practical  achievement  in 
business,  industry  and  the  professions. 

Tlie  most  significant  aspect  of  Junior 
achievement  in  general  and  the  XJlilon 
County  program  in  particular,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  the  youthful 
participcmts  are  themselves  fully  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  their  own  com- 
IMmies — from  the  basic  concept,  through 
the  myriad  problems  of  design,  produc- 
tion, quality  control,  sales  and  manage- 
ment, all  the  way  to  the  final  balance 
sheet. 

This  is  practical,  do-it-yoursdf  edu- 
cation of  the  moat  valuable  kind— valu- 
able alike  to  the  Individual  and  the  so- 
ciety in  our  free  system — and  the  results 
go  far  beyond  the  immediate  experioice. 
As  a  result,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  incen- 
tive and  understanding  and  satisfaction 
provided   through   junior   achievement, 
achievers  have  made  Impressive  records 
in  college  and  In  the  careers  which  have 
followed.     To  the  ccMnmunlty.  the  JA 
program  has  meant  more  active  and 
alert  young  citizens;  to  business  and  In- 
dustry, it  has  been  a  source  of  new  talents 
and  skills  and  greater  understanding  of 
how  free  enterprise  really  works ;  and  to 
the  achiever  himself,  the  program  has 
brought  a  zest  for  competition,  tempered 
by  an  understanding  of  the  need  to  work 
together  in  a  group  endeavor,  and  con- 
firmed in  a  new  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  achieve. 

I  have  followed  the  jimlor  achievement 
program.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years 
espedaUy  in  Union  County.  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  generous  co- 
operation provided  by  the  parent  com- 
Ewmies  and  the  executives  who  serve  as 
JA  advisers,  by  the  community  leaders 
who  furnish  Invaluable  guidance  as 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
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the  Nbrth  Jersey  Advisory  Council,  and 
by  th(  youngsters  themselves  who  bring 
so  mu  :h  enthiisiasm  and  energy  and  in- 
terest to  the  program. 

As  :  have  on  past  occasions.  I  am  de- 
lightel  to  bring  Union  County's  excep- 
tional [junior  achievement  program  to  the 
of  our  colleagues.  For  this 
,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
an  article  from  the  Daily  Joxir- 
Elizabeth.  brief  statements  by  the 
of  three  of  our  county's  out- 
manufacturing  firms,  and  a 
presentation  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Kenneth 
Roder.  the  dedicated  and  effective  ex- 
ecutiv ;  vice  president  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment >f  Union  County,  Inc.,  describing 
Opera  ion  Free  Enterprise  for  1965- 
66: 
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lurrey  noted  that  besides  acceptance 
em]  iloyers.  colleges  look  favorably  upon 
applies  Qts  who  have  worked  under  the  Jiinlor 
achlevqment  program. 


INTZBNATIONAI.  IN   SCOPK 


(  onion  described  Union  County  Junior 
as  a  nonprofit  organization  en- 
positive,  dynamic  youth  educa- 
tlfrough  leam-by-dolng.     He  noted  it 
A  In  scope, 
the  past  15  years,  more  than  10,000 
high  school  boys  and  girls  In  this  area  have 
in  the  Junior  achievement  pro- 
X  Dder  the  sponsorship  of  business  and 
Many    have    gone     on    to    win 
scholarships,    cash    awards,    and 
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this  period,  JA  members  have  re- 
trips  to  West  Germany,  Puerto  Rico, 
,  Calif cmla.  Florida,  and  Illinois, 
lunlor  firms  are  based  on  the  profit 
They  form  their  own  corporations, 
(fBcers.  and  decide  on  a  product  to 
Raw  materials  are  purchased 
and  thfe  JA  firm  does  its  own  manufacturing. 
The  fin  ished  products  range  from  night  lights 
to  fire  fKtingulsbers.       -^ 

BALE   or    STOCK 

Junlir  Achievers  ftnaxSCe  their  operations 
stock  to  buMnessmen,   teachers, 
,  and  friends. 


seUing 


"The  f  soon  learn,"  said  Mr.  Conlon,  "that 
they  sell  their  product  at  a  profit,  they 
wlU  be  losing  money." 
JA  firm  is  assisted  by  a  business  spon- 
currently  in  the  program  in  the 
Sounty-Carteret  area  are:  Air  Reduc- 
Co.;    American    Cyanamld    Co.; 
Myers  Products  Division;  Buick-Olds- 
Pontlac  Assembly  Division,  General 
Corp.:    Burry  Biscuit  Division,   the 
Oats  Co.;  California  Oil  Co.;  E.  I.  du- 
Nemours  A  Co..  Inc.;   FMC  Corp.; 
Aniline  &  nim  Corp.;  Hiimble  Oil  St 
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Refining  Oo.-Bayway  Refinery;  Htuible  Oil  Se 
Refining  Co.-Linden  Sales  District;  Hyatt 
Bearings  Division.  General  Motors  Corp. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp.; 
Lionel  Corp.;  Merck  &  Co.;  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Co.;  Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Prod- 
ucts Corp.:  PuTolator  Products;  Qulnn  & 
Boden  Co.;  Radio  Corporation  of  America; 
the  Reglna  Corp.;  Relchhold  Chemicals; 
Scherlng  Corp.;  Simmons  Co.;  the  Singer  Co.; 
Weston  Instnunents,  and  White  Laboratories. 

STATEMENTS 

George  S.  Dillon,  president.  Air  Reduc- 
tion Company,  Inc.:  "Through  its  practical, 
dynamic  program  Junior  achievement  not 
only  teaches  our  young  people  the  mechanics 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  but  also  demon- 
strates the  values  and  benefits  that  system 
holds  for  the  individual  American  and  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world.  This  effort  de- 
serves the  wholehearted  support  of  every 
citizen." 

Donald  P.  Kircher,  president,  the  Singer 
Co.:  "Junior  achievement  Is  one  of  the  most 
successful  economic  education  programs  op- 
erating in  our  country  today.  None  is  more 
Important  to  business  and  industry  than  this 
learn-by-dolng  program  wherein  our  boys 
and  girls  learn  the  values,  workings,  and 
benefits  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system." 

Gavin  K.  MacBain,  president.  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.:  "I  am  firmly  behind  this  im- 
portant community  relations  and  youth  edu- 
cational program.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  junior  achievement  program  provides  our 
boys  and  girls  with  an  outstanding  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  our  system  of  business 
and  to  become  better  citizens  and  more  en- 
lightened members  of  the  business  and  In- 
dustrial community." 


JuNioB  Achievement  of 

Union  County,  Inc., 
Elizabeth  N.J..  October  4, 1965. 
To:  Junior  Achievement  Advisers. 
Prom:    J.   Kenneth   Roden.   Executive   Vice 

President. 
Subject:  Operation  Free  Enterprise. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  all  of  us  who 
are  associated  with  junior  achievement  to 
Inspire  our  young  people  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  principles  of  free  enterprise, 
and  to  effectively  teach  and  demonstrate 
that  our  American  free  enterprise  system  is 
not  just  a  system  for  carrying  on  business, 
but  much  more:  The  best  system  for  pro- 
moting hiunan  progress  while  preserving  in- 
dividual freedom — a  system  which  leads  the 
world  in  Industrial  growth  and  high  stand- 
ards of  living. 

Nationwide  siirveys  of  high  school  students 
confirm  the  need  for  dynamic,  positive  pro- 
grams to  create  better  understanding  of  how 
business  operates,  its  problems.  Its  Invaluable 
contributions  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

"Operation  Free  Enterprise"  will  be  a 
three-pronged  youth  incentive,  economic 
education,  and  public  relations  project.  It 
will  commence  in  October  1965  and  continue 
throughout  the  junior  achievement  pro- 
gram year.  It  will  be  climaxed  with  a  week- 
long  visit  to  Ireland  in  April  1966  by  about 
25  Junior  achievers  and  adult  advisers  from 
industry.  There  the  junior  achievers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Industrial,  educational,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  growth  resulting  from 
Ireland's  economic  development  program. 
They  will  return  better  prepared  to  assiune 
their  future  responsibilities  as  voters,  com- 
munity leaders,  employees,  and  managers  in 
a  world  where  international  relationships  are 
becoming  increasingly  more  important. 

The  group  will  meet  with  American  and 
Irish  industrial  and  government  officials  here 
and  abroad.    Arrangements  for  these  meet- 


ings are  being  worked  out  In  cooperation 
with  government  agencies  and  the  lrl«h 
Tourist  Board. 

Extensive  press,  radio,  and  television  oov- 
erage.  locally  and  In  Ireland,  wiU  be  plaimed 
throughout  the  1D65-66  program  year  u 
well  as  during  the  visit  to  Ireland. 

The  Itinerary  and  program  for  the  visit 
to  Ireland  will  be  distributed  at  a  later  date. 

WHY  IRELAND? 

Because  we  believe  Ireland  offers  one  of 
the  best  current  case  studies  of  free  enter- 
prise in  action. 

Today,  a  confident,  dynamic  spirit  prevails 
there  and  Ireland  is  experiencing  an  eco- 
nomic miracle  which  is  comparable,  although 
on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  economic  miracle 
of  West  Germany  witnessed  firsthand  by  a 
Junior  achievement  group  which  visited 
West  Germany  and  Berlin  In  1963  as  part  at 
the  operation  free  enterprise  project  con- 
ducted In  the  1962-63  program  year. 

In  Ireland  there  will  be  visits  to  industrial 
Installations,  educational,  cultural  and  rellg- 
ious  centers.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  Junior  achievers  to  meet  with  Irish 
student  groups  and  to  be  guests  in  the 
homes  of  Industrialists  and  their  families. 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  vl^t  In 
Ireland  will  be  meetings  with  Industrialists 
who  will  discuss  with  the  group  the  results 
of  Ireland's  program  for  economic  growth. 
Begun  in  19S8,  this  economic  plan  has  re- 
sulted in  a  7  percent  per  annum  industrial 
expansion.  The  years  1964  through  1970  are 
viewed  as  a  period  dominated  by  the  urgent 
need  to  adopt,  reequip,  extend  and  reor- 
ganize all  sectors  of  the  economy  to  ensure 
the  greater  strength  and  efficiency  needed  to 
prosper  in  an  acutely  ctanpetitive  vrorld. 
Tremendous  Importance  is  being  placed  on 
human  factors  and  the  Individual's  sense  of 
personal  dignity  and  patriotic  duty.  Rec- 
ognizing that  the  creation  of  wealth  depends 
on  people  and  their  attributes  and  attitudes, 
special  attention  is  devoted  to  education  and 
training  to  enable  every  Individual  to  pro- 
duce at  his  msxlmum  cairorlty  and  to  enjoy 
the  rewards  of  his  productivity. 

OBJECTIVES  or  operation  free  ENTERPRISE 

Operation  free  enterprise  has  been  planned 
and  developed  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County  to 
meet  our  present-day  challenges.'  Its  objec- 
tives are: 

1.  To  provide  junior  achievers  and  advis- 
ers with  a  positive  educational  and  Incentive 
program  designed  to  stimulate  full  under- 
standing of  the  principles,  benefits  and  re- 
wards of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

Operation  free  enterprise  will  demonstrate 
that  every  Individual — whether  employee, 
manager,  or  commiinlty  leader — ^must  be  ever 
aware  that  the  vigor  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  depends  upon  a  heritage 
that  attaches  prime  importance  to  liberty, 
opportunity  for  the  individual,  and  personal 
Initiative.  It  will  emphasize  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  individual  to  adequately  prepare 
himself  to  carry  his  share  of  the  load,  and  to 
discharge  his  responsibility  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

2.  To  give  junior  achievers  actively  en- 
gaged in  owning  and  operating  their  own 
Junior  companies  an  opportimity  to  feel  the 
ptilsebeat  of  American  industry  and  inter- 
national trade,  and  to  learn  first-hand  the 
economic  facts  of  life  in  business  at  home 
and  abroad. 

.Emphasis  will  be  on  the  need  for  profits 
and  a  high  level  of  Individual  productivity, 
without  errors.  The  effect  of  business  profits 
upon  the  everyday  lives  of  young  people, 
their  families,  the  community,  and  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  will  be  stressed. 

Operation  free  enterprise  will  demonstrate 
that  each  individual's  contribution,  if  prop- 


-j.  utilized,  will  result  in  a  profit  to  him- 
„lf  to  his  employer,  to  the  community,  and 
♦0  the  Nation.  It  will  fiurther  demonstrate 
that  corporate  profits  are  the  llfeblood  of 
boiness  which  assure  continued  growth, 
nroBperity,  and  stability  of  the  economy,  all 
^  which  are  more  valuable  and  desirable 
flian  personal  security  through  handout  or 
a  welfare  state.  It  will  show  how  corporate 
nrtrflts  become  Job  producers. 

The  experience  of  international  travel  by 
jet  aircraft  will  demonstrate  to  the  Junior 
gchievers  how.  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, research  and  development  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  aggressive  promo- 
UoB,  have  advanced  International  trade. 
travel,  and  communications  and  generally 
nanowed  the  world's  horizons.  Discussions 
flth  Irish  industrialists  and  students,  and 
ylilts  to  industries  overseas,  will  further  en- 
hance the  achievers'  imderstanding  of  Inter- 
Bstlonal  trade  and  human  relations. 

3.  To  have  successful  American  and  Irish 
businessmen,  experienced  in  the  various 
stages  of  education  and  business  advance- 
ment, convince  the  junior  achievers  of  the 
(l(dlars  and  cents  value  of  a  high  school  di- 
ploma and  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  In- 
ereased  income  and  opportunities  available 
to  young  people  who  obtain  higher  education 
or  seek  technical  or  other  specialized  train- 
ing. 

The  project  will  demonstrate  how  profit- 
able and  essential  continued  education  can 
he  and  how  short-range  thinking  with  em- 
phasis on  short-term  income  opportunities 
and  the  desire  for  maximum  Job  security 
and  benefits,  without  personal  initiative  and 
productivity,  and  responsible  leadership  fall 
to  develop  the  full  potential  of  the  individual. 

4.  To  maintain  the  high  standards  of  per- 
formance, productivity,  and  prestige  of  the 
Junior  achievement  program. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  stimu- 
lating superior  performance  at  all  levels  of 
Junior  achievement  activity,  development  of 
personal  initiative,  creative  thinking,  re- 
sponsible leadership,  good  attendance,  punc- 
tuality, and  accuracy.  Improved  production 
techniques  to  reduce  operating  costs  will  be 
encouraged.  Aggressive  safety  programs  and 
a  zero  defect  quality  control  program  will 
be  required.  Sales  Incentive  programs  will 
be  sponsored. 

5.  To  demonstrate  to  junior  achievers, 
parents,  educators,  and  the  community  at 
large  the  degree  of  interest  which  local  busl- 
nesEmen  have  in  yovmg  people,  and  to  give 
recognition  to  business  and  indxistrial  spon- 
sors and  supporters  of  Junior  achievement  for 
their  unselfish  efforts  on  behalf  of  young 
people. 

This  program  will  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
munity that  local  business  and  industrial 
organizations  are  good  neighbors,  willing  to 
help  prepare  young  people  to  accept  responsi- 
bilities of  business  management  and  pro- 
fessional and  community  leadership. 

There  will  be  widespread  publicity  about 
operation  free  enterprise  and  opportunities 
for  good  employee  and  community  relations 
will  be  Initiated  by  Junior  achievement  on 
behalf  of  its  sponsors  and  other  participants. 

6.  To  give  Junior  achievers  an  opportunity 
to  become  goodwill  ambassadors  and  to  en- 
able them  to  feel  firsthand  the  piilsebeat 
of  international  relations. 

The  Junior  achievers  will  develop  a  keener 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  sincere 
cooperation  in  international  relations  in  all 
areas:  human  relations,  government,  and 
particularly  business  and  Industry.  They 
will  be  Introduced  to  the  industrial,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  aspects  of  life  In  Ire- 
land  through   visits   and   association   with 


businessmen  and  their  families,  government 
officials,  and  edueatioxua  groupe. 

COMMTTNTTT   FAKTICIFATIOIV 

There  will  be  extensive  community  par- 
ticipation In  operation  free  enterprise. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  stimulate  the 
entire  community  to  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  principles  of  free  enterprise. 

It  is  planned  to  have  New  Jersey's  Gov- 
ernor and  mayors  of  local  communities  pro- 
claim 1  week  of  January  as  Operation  Free 
Enterprise  Week. 

During  this  week  there  will  be  a  joint 
free  enterprise  meeting  of  the  Rotary.  Kl- 
wanls.  Lions,  and  other  civic  and  professional 
groups.  Speeches  will  be  on  the  subject. 
"Free  Enterprise.  Its  Workings,  Values  and 
Benefits." 

Civic  and  professional  groups  will  be  asked 
to  sponsor  a  Junior  achiever  on  the  trip  to 
Ireland. 

NOMINATIOK  AND   SELECTION  OF  ACHIEVERS  FOR 
THE  AWARD  TRIP 

In  March,  outstanding  junior  achievers 
win  be  selected  for  the  award  trip  scheduled 
for  late  AprU  1066. 

Provided  that  the  Junior  achievement 
company  and  its  individual  junior  achiever 
members  have  met  the  standards  set  forth 
In  the  Performance  Standards  Bulletin 
dated  October  4,  1965,  the  company  will  have 
the  privilege  of  nominating  a  member  for 
participation  In  the  operation  free  enter- 
poise  award  trip.  Consideration  should  be 
given  only  to  outstanding  Junior  achievers 
based  on  performance  in  the  following  areas : 
Leadership,  personal  Initiative  and  creative 
thinking,  appearance  and  grooming,  poise, 
ability  to  get  along  with  young  people  and 
adults,  originality  of  product,  jM-oduction 
and  sales  techniques  and  their  successful 
application,  attendance  and  punctuality,  ad- 
herence to  and  proper  execution  of  safety 
regulations,  rating  under  aero  defects  quality 
control  program,  accuracy  of  company  rec- 
ords, knowledge  of  Junior  achievement  com- 
pany operations,  knowledge  of  sponsoring 
company's  activities,  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  values,  workings  and  benefits 
to  the  Individual  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem knowledge  of  the  culture,  history  and 
economic  development  of  Ireland,  future  edu- 
cational and  employment  plans  of  the  junior 
achiever  and  degree  to  which  plans  are  be- 
ing implemented. 

The  degree  of  personal  participation  In 
bringing  the  junior  achievement  company 
Into  full  participation  in  operation  free  en- 
terprise sho\ild  be  an  important  factor  In  the 
selection  of  nominees.  Bear  In  mind  that 
the  Junior  Achievers  who  visit  Ireland  will 
be  representatives  of  our  industrial  and  edu- 
cational community  and  will  be  guests  of 
Important  businessmen  and  government  and 
educational  leaders  abroad. 

A  nomination  form  will  be  provided  by 
Junior  achievement  with  Instructions  for 
completion  and  the  due  date. 

All  nominees  will  be  Interviewed  by  a  panel 
of  junior  achievement  directors,  members  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  busi- 
ness and  community  leaders,  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  specified  by  Junior  achievement. 
Selection  of  Junior  achievers  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  award  trip  will  be  announced 
about  3  weeks  in  advance,  when  instructions 
will  be  issued  for  obtaining  written  permis- 
sion from  parents  or  guardians,  passport, 
and  health  certificate  requirements,  and 
other  pretrip  details. 

NEW     JERSEY     STATE     CHAMBER     OF     COMMERCE 
FREE  ENTERPRISE  AWARD 

To  encoiirage  and  inspire  our  young  people 
and  their  advisers  to  develop  their  capabili- 


ties to  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
again  present  Its  free  enterprise  award  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  outstanding  junior 
achievement  company. 

The  winning  company  will  be  selected  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  awards  committee. 
The  awards  will  be  presented  to  the  president 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  sponsoring 
company  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.   ' 

INCENTIVX  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

The  board  of  directors  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Union  County  has  delegated  respon- 
sibility for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
"Operation  Free  Enterprise"  to  Mr.  J.  Ken- 
neth Roden,  executive  vice  president.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  liaison  with  the  Irish 
Tourist  Bureau,  American  and  Irish  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  agencies,  and  other 
participating  organizations. 

The  board  of  directors  has  named  a  com- 
mittee to  advise  and  assist  Mr.  Roden.  who 
will  also  serve  on  the  committee.  Members 
of  the  incentive  program  committee  are: 

James  D.  Abeles,  president.  Purolator 
Products,  Inc. 

William  M.  Bristol  m,  president,  Bristol- 
Myers  Products  Division. 

William  Brennan,  president.  New  Jersey 
Chapter,  Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 

Harry  P.  Frank,  publisher,  the  Dally  Jour- 
nal. 

John  J.  Conlon.  vice  president,  Phelps 
Dodge  Copper  Products  Corp. 

Hon.  Richard  R.  O'Connor,  O'Connor, 
Moras  &  O'Connor,  general  counsel  for  Jun- 
ior Achievement  of  Union  County,  Inc. 

J.  Kenneth  Roden,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County, 
Inc. 

OPERATION    FREE    ENTERPRISE    DAT    IN    NEW 
JERSEY     SPONSORINQ     INDUSTRIEB 

An  Operation  Free  Enterprise  Day  bulletin 
will  be  issued  In  January  outlining  a  sug- 
gested program  ior  Operation  Free  Enter- 
prise Day  In  sponsoring  Industries. 

Advisers  shotild  plan  now  to  conduct  a 
special  program  at  the  sponsoring  company 
plant  for  outstanding  members  of  their  jun- 
ior achievement  company  dtuing  the  week 
the  award  winners  are  In  Ireland. 

PRIORITIES   TO   REAI.TZE   FULL   POTENTIAL   OF 
OPBKATION    FREE    ENTXRFUSS 

Otir  Junior  achievement  companies  must 
get  off  to  a  very  good  start  this  year  with 
practical,  top-quality  products  which  wUl  sell 
well.  Attendance  must  continue  at  a  very 
good  rate.  Operation  Free  Enterprise  is  de- 
signed to  help  you  maintain  this  momentui^ 
of  production  and  sales,  and  the  enthusias- 
tic participation  of  every  junior  achiever  and 
adviser.  It  will  help  yo\ir  junior  achieve- 
ment cranpany  meet  and  maintain  our  per- 
formance standards. 

Start  now  to  prepare  for  operation  free  en- 
terprise: Review  this  bulletin  carefully  and 
announce  Operation  Free  Enterprise  to  yovir 
junior  achievement  company  members;  tell 
your  top  management  executives  and  your 
company  publications  editor  about  Operation 
Free  Enterprise  and  review  this  bulletin  with 
them  In  detail.  Make  sure  they  realize  the 
potential  for  good  employee  and  community 
relations  through  participation  In  this  youth 
Incentive  and.  economic  education  project. 

Remember:  A  successful  Operation  rvce 
Enterprise  {H-ogram  can  help  you  earn  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  FYee 
Enterprise  Award  for  yoxu:  company. 
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Laymen  in  Latin  America'* 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ION.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLOBiDA 
IN   PHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mi  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
last  z  K>nth  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
to  ou  •  colleagues'  attention  the  outstand- 
ing »  rvlce  being  performed  by  a  resident 
of  M  ami,  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes.  Dr.  Reyes 
is  a  ( ^ban  refugee  who  was  a  newsman 
In  hi!  homeland  before  coming  to  the 
Unit<  d  States. 

In  ate  S^tember,  I>r.  Reyes  addressed 
a  gr<up  at  Port  St.  Lucie,  Pla.  This 
5Peec  1,  entitled  "The  Challenge  to  Lay- 
men n  Latin  America,"  presents  us  with 
the  a  ark  reality  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct camps  on  the  ideological  battle- 
field n  Latin  American:  on  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  individuals  dedicated  to 
the  p  -Inciples  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
"Goo.  I  Neighbor"  policy— their  goal  is 
''lovli  g  thy  neighbor  as  thyself";  on  the 
side,  there  are  those  who  are  dedl- 
to  the  principles  of  Marxist-Lenin- 
Ism—  their  goal  is  to  control  nations  and 
indlv  duals  through  the  use  of  terror  and 
tyranny. 

Th(  choice  offered  by  this  dichotomy 
of  ap  )roaches  is  limited;  latin  America 
will  b !  faced  either  with  a  violent  revolu- 
tion era  peaceful  evolution.  The  key  to 
the  c(  lurse  which  will  be  followed  lies  in 
the  la  nnen  of  the  area,  but  more  partic- 
ularly with  the  youth.  The  nations  of 
the  E  ist  are  well  aware  of  this  fact  and 
have  geared  their  entire  approach  to 
these  rebels  without  a  cause,  as  Dr.  Reyes 
so  ap  ly  calls  them.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
peace  ul  evolution,  we  too  must  face  up 
to  thJ  5  reality.  The  only  way  in  which 
to  ac  Jleve  this  goal  is  through  proper 
educa  ;lon  which  will  heal  this  social  dis- 
adjus  ment  of  today. 

Th(  teJrt  of  Dr.  Reyes*  address  follows: 
Tkk  C  zmjjengs  to  Laymen  in  Latin  Amebica 

In  1  M6.  the  laymen  of  the  Americas  are 
facing  one  at  the  greatest  challenges  of  his- 
tory: J  better  future  for  more  than  200  mil- 
lion p  K^le. 

In  that  struggle  there  are  men  of  good 
faith  tevotlng  their  lifetime  to  achieve  a 
partlci  liar  goal,  that  of  loving  tliy  neighbor 
as  thj  self.  But  there  are  also  men,  some 
of  Whim  are  outside  this  continent,  trying 
to  con  Td  not  <»ily  individttals  but  whole  na- 
tions   hrough  terror  and  tjnranny. 

Botl  kinds  of  men  are  in  ideological  bat- 
tleflek .  The  first  one  teaches  the  "our 
Patbei  '  and  tries  in  all  acceptable  ways  to 
Insiire  that  our  daily  bread  woiUd  become 
more  <  >f  a  daUy  reality  than  Just  a  prayer. 

The  b€ul  man  only  gives  hopes — hopes 
which  are  never  fulfilled.  And  in  the  mean- 
time, 1  rlth  a  small  minority  group,  he  takes 
hold  <  f  the  nation  and  imposes  himself 
throug  ti  force. 

The  subject  of  this  fight  is  the  man  of  the 
AmerU  as,  who  miist  necessarily  possess  ade- 
quate tnowledge  to  decide  by  himself  which 
is  the  •  T&j  to  follow.  That  is  why  the  funda- 
ments; element  of  his  success  will  be  his 
educat  on. 

The  layman  must  aim  a  large  part  of  his 
efforts  to  the  educational  field  to  save  the 


American  Continent,  because  education  is 
freedom.  During  this  century,  ^Mnish. 
colonialism  ended  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere wltb  Oudbft's  Independence  In  1902. 
At  this  time  the  co\intarles  of  Latin  America 
began  to  move  toward  ways  of  progress,  far 
from  the  static  and  traditional  patterns  they 
had  before. 

The  United  States,  ever  since  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  government  in 
1933,  began  to  increase  its  help  and  its  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  through  the  good 
neighbor  policy  started  by  President  Roose- 
velt. Tears  later,  this  policy  grew  under  tbe 
administration  of  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  with  the  people-to-pe<^le  pro- 
gram. 

And  finally,  President  hyiidon  B.  Johnson's 
present  administration,  preceded  by  that  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  created  and 
passed  the  AUiance  for  Progresss. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America,  it  took  Iilm  3^^  months  to  cross 
the  immense  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  this  cen- 
tury of  space  conquest,  Charles  E.  Lind- 
bergh, the  Lone  Eagle,  as  he  was  caJled, 
crossed  that  same  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the 
first  time  in  a  plane  in  33  hours.  In  this 
decade.  Col.  John  Glenn  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  of>en  space,  in  only  15  minutes. 
And  progress  has  not  and  will  not  stop 
there.  The  UJ3.  Federal  Space  Agency  has 
Just  announced  that  an  American  astronaut 
will  circle  the  world,  walking  through  open 
space.  Wait  and  see  how  long  it  will  take 
that  astronaut  to  walk  over  the  Atlantic 
from  outer  space. 

Latin  America  is  living  a  splendorous  re- 
birth that  started  in  the  thirties  with  the 
increase  of  the  communications  media. 
Also,  the  expansion  of  the  news  media  for 
which  there  is  no  necessity  to  know  how  to 
read  (radio-television)  has  opened  a  new 
world  for  many  Latin  American  citizens. 
There  were  many  citizens  that  were  forced 
by  circumstances  to  hear  rarely  from  the 
outside  world.  They  had  only  one  narrow 
viewpoint  of  the  small  community  in  which 
they  lived  and  of  friends  in  that  locality. 

Also,  the  neglect  of  the  most  fortunate 
toward  the  less  fortvinate  has  consequently 
brought  about  the  present  alternative  situa- 
tion In  which  Latin  America  finds  Itself. 
That  of  a  struggle  within  to  attain  a  better 
fut\ire  for  a  population  that  can  demograph- 
ically  explode  in  10  years.  This  alternative 
is:  A  violent  revolution  or  a  peaceful  evolu- 
tion. Men  of  evil  support  the  violent,  bloody 
revolution  full  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Men 
of  good  favor  the  second,  that  of  a  peaceful 
evolution,  so  that  "our  daily  bread"  may  be- 
come a  reality.  But  it  takes  the  honest  and 
fairly  remunerated  work  of  men  who  solidly 
maintain  spiritual  values  over  material  val- 
ues. Men  who  believe  that  the  good  ones 
have  a  living  Christ  in  them,  while  the  bad 
ones  have  a  dead  philosopher.  And  in  the 
fight  between  the  Eiction  of  the  violent  revo- 
lution or  the  peaceful  evolution,  the  laymen 
of  the  American  Continent  have  to  face  a  new 
character:  The  young  Latin  American  rebel. 
A  rebel,  which  we  could  call  a  rebel  with 
out  cause.  The  sons  of  evil  know  that  this 
youth  needs  a  cause  to  embrace.  This  is 
why,  basing  themselves  in  half-truths  which 
are  nothing  but  great  lies,  the  bad  men  try 
to  take  advantage  of  the  inexperience  and 
youth  of  the  Latin  American  youngsters. 
They  try  to  create  in  them  a  wrong  mystic 
with  foreign  pseudodoctrines,  atheism  and 
materialism,  to  throw  them  into  violent  pub- 
lic demonstrations.  They  want  them  to 
throw  Mototov  cocktails,  and  to  change  the 
buildings  for  education  into  quarters  of  sub- 
versive aggression,  exchanging  their  books 
for  bombs  or  machineguns  to  kill  their 
brothers.  Those  who  act  like  that  forget 
that  freedom  was  never  born  from  hatred. 
We  know  that  laymen  in  Latin  America 
have  to  face  a  series  of  problems  which  favor 
the  work  of  the  evil  men.     It  is  true  that 
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there  are  many  illiterate  persons  la  Latta 
America,  that  there  is  sickness  and  lack  « 
medical  resources.  It  Is  true  that  surround. 
Ing  the  principal  Latin  American  cities  where 
you  can  see  progress  in  great  and  wonder- 
ful  buildings,  there  are  belts  of  slums,  where 
many  poor  people  live  in  extreme  condl- 
Uons  •  •  •  people  who  look  at  the  citlej 
without  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  them  in 
their  lifetime.  It  is  true  that  there  u  no 
relation  in  Latin  America  between  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  the  popiUation  and  the 
little  economic  development  of  each  country 
But  It  is  no  less  true  that  all  these  facts 
cannot  find  an  Immediate  solution  from  one 
day  to  the  other,  such  as  the  violent  revolu- 
tion  preached  by  the  sons  of  evil. 

The  only  way  these  wrongs  can  be  over- 
come  is  through  a  peaceful  evolution  based 
on  proper  education  which  would  tend  to 
heal  the  social  disadjustments  of  today. 

Violent  revolutions  only  help  to  increase 
the  chaos,  and  Latin  America  n'eeds  a  long 
period  of  peace  to  develop  and  make  solid 
its  political,  educational,  laboral,  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions. 

Above  all,  the  economic  aspect  is  very  im- 
portant, for  when  there  is  political  restless- 
ness and  agitation  in  Latin  America,  for  every 
$1  that  Is  sent  to  help,  $2  fly  out  of  the 
country  because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  tiie 
future. 

I  can  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  man  of  the  Americas,  from  Pata- 
gonia to  Alaska,  has  a  big  Intangible  reserve 
of  kindness  that  Ood  has  endowed  upon  him 
as  a  natural  gift  since  his  birth.  Regardless 
of  whether  one  Is  born  In  the  city,  or  in  the 
mountains  of  the  land  of  Juarez,  or  in  the 
Jungles  bordering  the  Amazon,  ot  in  the  in- 
terminable ridges  of  the  Andes,  or  the  im- 
mense Pampas,  they  all  have  a  spiritual 
being  which  is  manifested  In  their  belief  and 
faith  in  the  Supreme  Maker  and  a  sublime 
kindness  because  of  the  immense  love  they 
profess  to  their  fellow  men.  It  Is  no  less  a 
certainty  that  because  of  its  greatness, 
powerful  positions,  and  because  It  was  made 
in  less  than  six  centuries  of  existence,  our 
continent  Is  the  target  of  those  who  would 
not  and  could  not  stand  to  see  men  and 
women  living  happy  and  free  In  the  areas 
bordered  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  final  message  In  these  words,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  having  abused  your  time,  is  a 
message  of  confraternity,  of  love,  and  of 
warning  to  all  men  of  America  to  defend  the 
liberty  of  all,  the  happiness  of  all,  in  the 
continent.  Not,  however,  in  a  warlike  or 
violent  way,  but  In  a  spiritual  way,  ideallsti- 
cally.  This  Is  what  forges  the  nations  ahead 
and  makes  truly  freemen.  F^mdamentally, 
we  should  concentrate  our  attention  on  God, 
ask  Him  for  His  Divine  help,  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  normal  designs  of  life  and  try 
not  to  go  against  the  reality  of  the  times. 
What  we  bring  home  has  been  earned  with 
the  sweat  of  our  brow,  with  ovir  own  efforts, 
without  taking  from  others  what  belongs  to 
them. 

Nations  cannot  exist  and  will  always  go 
the  way  of  ruin  and  destructlion  when  their 
foundations  are  built  on  false  promises  and 
false  hopes.  And  people  are  formed,  not  by 
the  governments,  but  by  one  and  all  of  us 
citizens.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  false 
promise,  the  bad  hope,  that  which  denies 
God,  which  does  not  mention  God  or  at- 
tempts to  omit  Him,  only  brings  misfortunes. 
sadness,  and  sufferings  to  all  homes  and  all 
nations. 

All  the  men  of  our  continent  should  be 
alerted  to  eliminate  from  their  minds  the 
bad  seed  which  is  only  Instrumental  to  the 
destruction  of  one's  soul.  The  United  States 
has  to  help  the  man  of  the  American  con- 
tinent to  strengthen  his  firm  belief  In  God,  to 
strengthen  his  value  of  spiritualism  so  that 
friendship  and  comprehension  increases  in 
our  land,  and  so  that  all  that  goes  against 
God  and  His  principles  be  defeated.    It  Is 


„f  Hatred,  it  is  not  vengeance,  it  is  not 
°°vv  that  can  bring  true  Justice.  Justice  Is 
!lt  written  in  the  CTuel  and  cold  letters  of  the 
ZL  of  man.  Justice  is  a  sentiment,  asplr- 
\t^  feeling,  and  only  those  can  understand 
itwbo  are  wholly  convinced  that  we  are  aU 
brothers  under  God. 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evening 
of  October  8, 1  happened  to  see  a  portion 
of  a  nationaUy  televised  program  known 
as  the  "Jimmy  Dean  Show"  over  one  of 
the  leading  networks.  Jimmy  Dean,  a 
coimtry-western  singer,  closed  his  pro- 
gram with  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
said  some  people  would  call  him 
"square,"  perhaps,  but  he  was  "going  to 
do  a  little  flag-waving."  ^.  ^  , 

And  he  did.  He  sang  a  song,  which  I 
must  agree  some  people  today  might 
have  called  "square."  It  was  a  patriotic 
song.   It  included  the  line: 

What  can  I  do  for  America,  after  all  she's 
done  for  me? 

I  want  to  commend  Jimmy  Dean  for 
singing  this  song  and  for  daring  to  be 
"square"  on  nationwide  television.  The 
lines  of  the  song  reminded  me  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  famous  words: 

Ask  not  what  jomi  country  can  do  for 
you.    Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

What  a  comparison  between  Jimmy 
Dean's  short,  sincere  talk  and  his  song 
and  the  federally  sponsored  program 
"It's  What's  Happening,  Baby"  that  was 
aired  some  months  ago.  As  I  recall  it, 
the  message  of  that  program  was  simply 
"ask  what  your  country  can  do  for  you." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  some  young 
people  in  our  country  can  still  stand  up 
and  "wave  the  flag  a  little."  If  they 
wave  it,  we  know  they  will  save  it,  as 
many  thousands  of  their  fellow  young 
Americans  are  doing  today  in  Vietnam. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
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Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congbessional 
Record;   areancement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style    of    the   Concrxs- 
siONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    ( Jvme  20. 
1936,  c.  630,  5  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 


and  delivery  of  the  CoMcaxssiONAi.  Rxcobd 
the  Joint  Conamittee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  U 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— Tho 
Public  Printer  shaU  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGEESsioWAL  RECORD,  In  7  V4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  V4 -point 
type;  and  aU  roUcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wlU 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  foUowlng  morning;  and  if  aU  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  PubUc  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  motter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— PTOotB  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wlU  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public   Printer   wUl   insert  the   words   "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com 


mittee).  His  remarks  wiU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Co-jgeessional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
Uc Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress ShaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  PubUc  Printer  shaU  not  publish  In 
the  CoNGEESsioNAL  RECORD  the  f  uU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— Wtten 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  deUvered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Concem- 
EioNAL  Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tbt  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoMCRissioNAX.  RacoRD  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
ShaU  foUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
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printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarlES  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  a)st 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  hU  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  placs 
in  the  proceedings. 
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SaltonstaU,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mundt,  shire  Rd.,  McLean,  Va. 
Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Kuchel,  Hruska,  Allott 

Cotton,  and  Case.                                                   '  officers  of  the  supreme  court 

Committee  on  Armed  Services  Clerk — John  F.  Davis.  4704  River  Rd. 

Messrs.    Russell    of    Georgia    (chairman),  '|es?rvS-'?7^°''^'*    ^^    ^l""^'^-    «23 
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Young  of  Ohio,  Inouye^,  Mciityre    Brewster'  fZT.^^'^f"^  ^^^'  ^^-  "^^  »3d  St. 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Smith,  MessrJ.  Thurmond'  Librarian-Vacancy 

Miller,  and  Tower.  ' ■ 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

Messrs.  Robertson  (chairman),  Sparkman,  JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

Douglas.  Proxmlre,  Williams  or  New  Jersey,  TERRITORY  EMBRAcarn 

Muskle,   Long  of   Mlseourl,  Mrs.   Neuberger  iJiitKiTOBY  EMBRAqED 

Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Mondale,  Bennett    Tower'  District  of  Columbia  judicial  circuit:  Mr. 

Thxu-mond,  and  Hlckenlooper.                             '  Chief  Justice  Warren.     District  of  Columbia. 

Committee  on  Commerce  w^*"*  judicial  circuit: . 

Messrs.    Magnuson     (chairman).    Pastore,  Puerto  Rl^o"hS^fc?and '''^      Hampshire, 

Monroney,  Lausche,  Hartlett,  Hartke,  McGee,  ^pcnr^^f/nT^^^Jz^^^.iijr     t     *.      „    , 

Hart,    Cannon.    Brewster,    Mrs     Neubereer  r^  Second  /udtcial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 

Messrs,  Bass.  Cotton,  Mortoricott    Prouty  '^°i^fr**'^*'  ^V  ^°''^'  Vermont. 

Pearson,  and  Domlnick                                         '  Tfiird  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 

committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ?sSs"'  ""^"^  •^'"*^'  P«"°«yl'«°l«-   virgin 

KP^n^v  of  M!i''v^l.'?'^"L'  ^°"^'  Mclntyre.  Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 

S^Jk                        •  ^^'^'"Ss,  Prouty,  and  Warren.     Maryland.    North   Carolina.    South 

Domlnick.  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Finance  Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 

Messrs.  Byrd  of  Virginia  (chairman).  Long  Alabama,     Canal     Zone,     Florida,     Georgia, 

of  Louisiana,  Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Gore,    Talmadge,    McCarthy,    Hartke,    Ful-  Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 

bright.  Rlblcoff,  Williams  of  Delaware,  Carl-  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 

son.  Bennett,  Curtis.  Morton,  and  Dirksen.  Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Illinois,  Indiana.  Wisconsin. 

Messrs.  Pulbright   (chairman),  Sparkman  ,  fifffitfi  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 

Mansfield,  Morse,   Long  of  Louisiana    Gore'  Arkansas,    Iowa,    Minnesota,    Missouri.    Ne- 

Lausche.   Church.   Symington    Dodd  '  Clark  ^^^^^'  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 

Pell.   McCarthy,    Hlckenlooper,   Aikeii     Carl-  Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 

son.  WUliams  of  Delaware.  Mundt,  and  Case  Alaska.  Arizona.  California,  Idaho.  Montana, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations     '  ^^^'"'^^L  O^^gof- Washington.  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Messrs     McCiPiian     /rhairr^or^      t    w  «  T^*^  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 

Erilr  Gru^nTn^r^^JkTe^^^Sfc^o'ff.-^^S^rs:  SS,i?yoSnT'   """^   ''''''''°'    °'''^"°"" 


Cabrillo  Day  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAuroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though we  are  at  opposite  poles  politi- 
cally, I  am  constrained  to  include  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcord  a  recent  speech  by  Cali- 
fornia's lit.  Gov.,  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
The  subject  matter  was  an  annual 
Cabrillo  Day  Celebration  in  San  Diego 
which  was  especially  successful  this  year 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Tom 
Ham: 

SpracH  BT  I/r.  Gov.  Glenn  M.  Andissoh  at 
THE  1965  Cabrillo  Festival.  Point  Loma, 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  September  26.  1965 
Today.  In  turning  back  the  calendar  423 
years  to  September  of  the  year  1542— we  have 
lust  witnessed  the  first  contact  of  Etiropeans 
of  the  Old  World  with  the  Indians  of  San 
Diego.     Juan  Rodriquez  CabrUlo,  of  Portu- 
guese ancestry,  a  courageotis  leader  of  men 
whose  landing  In  San  Diego  Bay  and  subse- 
quent exploration  of  this  area,  lived  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  fascinating  chapters 
in  the  history  of  this  continent  and  particu- 
larly California. 

It  is  a  fact  that  his  flagship,  Son  Salvador. 
was  designed  and  built  by  Cabrillo.  It  Is  a 
documented  fact  that  San  Diego  wa«  discov- 
ered from  the  sea,  which  has  remained  a  ma- 
jor highway  to  California.  The  door  to  San- 
Diego  still  iB  its  magnificent  closed  port, 
San  Diego's  finest  natural  asset,  sheltered  as 
it  is  from  the  severe  winds  by  the  sweeping 
peninsula  of  Point  Loma. 

Cabrillo.  and  those  who  followed  him 
searched  for  a  mythical  shortcut  across  the 
North  American  continent  ao  that  China 
could  be  readily  reached  without  the  long 
Toyage  around  the  Horn.  CabrUlo  waa  or- 
dered to  find  the  western  terminus  of  this 
northwest  passage,  a  route  which  would 
bring  the"  European  markets  closer  to  the 
•pices,  cloth.  Jewels,  and  other  exotic  goods 
from  the  Far  East. 

Cabrillo  did  not  find  the  northwest  pas- 
sage, nor  did  any  of  those  who  followed  him; 
however,  Calif  orniana  of  Portuguese  ancestry 
can  be  rightfully  proud  of  CabrUlo:  shlp- 
buUder,  navigator,  and  explorer,  for  he  first 
endowed  all  of  California  with  a  restless  spirit 
of  discovery  and  development,  a  spirit  that 
Is  still  the  driving  force  behind  the  startling 
growth  of  the  land  we  live  In. 

San  Dlego  Is  on  the  horizon  of  new  dis- 
coveries, and  the  sea  Is  still  Its  highway. 

California  seeks  the  establishment  of  new 
Industries  that  can  bring  a  high  level  of 
employment  for  all  of  our  citizens.  One  o< 
the  answers  to  the  pressing  problemB  lies 
in  the  field  of  oceanic  sciences,  an  Industry 
whose  future  is  as  limitless  as  o\ir  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Our  ocean  research  began  at  Scrippe  Insti- 
tute of  Oceanography,  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  From  this  reeearch  haa 
come  the  foundation  of  the  oceanic  icienoes, 
and  for  related  Indiistriee  appropriately  lo- 


Appendix 

cat«d  in  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Many  of  u« 
feel  that  San  Diego's  future  to  a  great  extent, 
lies  In  this  field  of  oceanic  sciences  with  Ita 
exploration,  production,  and  harvesting  of 
the  commodltlee  of  the  same  seas  that 
brought  Cabrillo  to  these  shores. 


Linda  Wiltoi 


-Peace  Corps  Volunteer  in 
Braal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965  ■ 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Is  an  extremely 
well-edited  publication  which  candidly 
describes  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Brazil  is  one  of  those  countries  where 
the  Peace  Corps  is  making  one  of  its 
most  outstanding  contribunons  to  the 
world  scene,  and  the  September  issue  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Brazil.  In 
this  issue.  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Linda 
Wilson,  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  has  written  an 
interesting  article  about  some  of  her  im- 
pressions of  the  town  in  which  she  works. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
'article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Bebedoueo,  the  Explosion  Goes  Unheard 
(By  Linda  Wilson) 
(Note.— Linda  Wilson  (Weiser.  Idaho)  at- 
tended Mexico  City  College  for  1  year,  and 
did  recreation  work  there  with  children.  She 
received  her  B.A.  In  Latin  American  studies 
from  George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  in  June  19«4.  She  Is  working 
at  the  Bebedouro  Health  Poet  In  Macel6.) 

Maceio,  Alagoas. — For  the  world's  demo- 
graphic prt^hets.  the  p(H>ulatlon  explosion  Is 
a  horrendous  thunder  which  pcMi«nda  the 
world's  final,  overcrowded  exit.  It's  the  sound 
of  IBM  machines  ticking  up  the  numbers  of 
Mother  Earth's  Inhabitants  and  spitting  out 
the  sums  that  bring  us  closer  and  closer  to 
the  hunger  pangs  of  our  Malthusian  finlsli. 
Numbers  and  destiny — ^that's  what  the  popu- 
lation explosion  means  for  those  who  use 
the  term  so  glibly.  That's  what  it  meant  to 
me  before  I  came  to  work  in  a  Uttle  BrazIUan 
slum  called  Bebedouro  and  heard  its  real 
sounds. 

Before  I  came  here  the  population  explosion 
brought  BCMne  pretty  sober  second  thoughts, 
as  I  tried  to  Imagine  what  it  woxild  l>e  like 
to  work  In  northeast  BrazU.  which  has  one 
of  the  world's  highest  growth  rates  in  spit« 
of  high  Infant-mortality  rate  and  low  life 
expectancy.  Judging  by  my  American  atand- 
ards  of  life's  value  and  considering  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  populatloa  prophets,  the  fig- 
uree  sounded  quit*  itartllng.  But  Usteninff 
through  the  ears  of  Bebedouro's  awn  inhabi- 


tants, the  population  exploaioa  became  an 
unheeded  murmur.  The  frequency  ct  birth 
and  the  Inevitability  of  dmXh.  hav*  made 
Bebedouro  a  place  where  life  holds  no  special 
premium. 

Statistics  and  figures  mean  little  to  the 
Bebedoureans.  many  of  whom,  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  numbers  and  the  predic- 
tions havent  even  reached  the  ears  of  the 
very  people  whose  habits  of  Uvlng  and  repro- 
ducing are  causing  aU  the  problems. 

One  has  to  listen  very  caref  uUy  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  the  population  explosion  as  the 
people   of   Bebedouro  hear  them.     They're 
simple  sounds  like  the  sounds  of  twilight 
when  the  scorching  tropical  sun  dips  low.  and 
humanity  spills  out  of  the  tiny  shacks  Into 
the  dusty   streets.     Bebedouro   teems  with 
wriggling,  dancing,  crying,  dirty-nosed,  bare- 
bottomed  life,  as  the  under- 12  element  of 
the  population  makes  its   presence   beard. 
For  the  children  the  population  explosion  is 
the  raucous  pandemonium  of  their  bulging 
classrooms  and  the  piercing  reprimands  oC 
their   Impatient,  exasperated  mothers.     On 
the  thresholds  behind  the  crowded  streets  sit 
the  chUdren's  parents,  who  smUe  thetr  lazy 
smUes,  shake  their  heads,  and  chat  about  the 
simple  problems  which  are  their  Uves'  crises. 
To  the  adults  the  population  explosion  Is  a 
whining,    hungry    child,    banging   his    fork 
against  his  empty  plate  or  a  neighbor  com- 
plaining about  the  rising  cost  of  beans  and 
the  lack  of  work.    It's  so  much  more  racket, 
accepted  as  passively  as  the  cry  of  another 
newborn  baby  or  the  JangUng  sound  of  vio- 
lent Insults  puncturing  the  pi4)er-thln  walls, 
as  the  family  next  door  quarrels  over  the  way 
the  month's  final  cruzeiros  will  be  divided. 
■    For  the  people  of  Bebedouro  the  popula- 
tion explosion  Isnt  anything  nearly  as  gran- 
diose as  a  prediction  of  the  world*  future 
doom.    It's  just  the  clamoroxis  uproar  of  life 
and  the  quiet  reflection  of  how  one  wtU  puU 
his  growing  family  through  this  day  and  on 
to  the  next.    Funny,  isnt  It?    The  population 
exploedon    is    blasting    Its    loudest    right    In 
Bebedouro;  yet  it  seems  that  no  one  here  has 
ever  heard  It. 


GOP  Exciting  a  Malifnancy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF  wiscoNsar 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
action  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  Republican  Party  haa  been 
described  as  "one  of  the  significant 
events  of  the  year  in  Wisconsin  politics." 

This  action  was  the  repudiation  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

An  astute  analysis  of  this  action  has 
been  made  by  John  Wyngaard.  a  veteran 
reporter  of  the  Wisconsin  political  scene. 
His  article.  "GOP  Excising  a  Malig- 
nancy." appeared  recently  in  the  She- 
boygan. Wis..  Press. 

In  the  belief  that  Mr.  Wyngaard's  ob- 
servations would  be  of  value  and  interest 
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Th«  Wisconsin  Scxne — GOP  Excisikg  a 
Maugnanct 
( By  John  Wyngaard ) 
MaAison. — ^Tbe  absolute  i^>udlation  by  the 
execu^ve  conunlttee  of  the  Wisconsin  Re- 
publican Party  ot  the  John  Birch  Society, 
and  Its  piirposes  must  rank  as 
the  significant  events  of  the  year  In 
poUtlcs. 
ifiust  also  rank  as  me  of  the  perplexing 
ranembering    that    It    came 
that  there  were  elements  within  the 
organization  who  were  restive 
orrled  about  the  Birch  movement  for 
years,   and  some  of  the  {X'actlcing 
politicians  wearing  the  party's  label  had  be- 
Increasingly  concerned  about  the  ez- 
ploit8)tioa  by  the  Democrats  and  other  liberal 
of  the  aemisecret  organization, 
ome  degree,  the  Wisconsin  committee's 
was  an  echo  of  what  has  been  happen- 
Washington  lately,  and  especially  the 
recent  condemnation  of  the  Birch 
by  Senator  Tbkuston  Morton, 
,  one  at  the  major  voices  at  the 
the  country.    But  it  was  also,  on  the 
it,  a  mark  of  the  decisive  command 
Wisconsin  party  machinery  that  has 
issumed  by  Ody  Fish,  the  new  State 
.  which  in  turn  reQects  the  wishes 
attitudes  of  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles 
Republican  titular  leader  of  the  State 
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HOW  AND  WHT 


not  difficult  to  guess,  moreover,  that 
d4cislon  of  Pish  and  Knowles  and  doubt- 
in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  par- 
were  cons\ilted  in  advance  was  not 
one  to  take. 
Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin  at  base 
»>nservatlve  Institution,  at  once  the 
and  the  voice  of  that  substantial 
the  adult  population  of  the  State 
inds  to  the  conservative  approach  to 
in  today's  political  allnement.     The 
dare  not  risk   offense    to  any 
portion  of  the  conservative  com- 
in  Wisconsin,  In  a  time  of  increas- 
dlillcult  competition  with  the  Demo- 
or  the  rule  of  the  State, 
then  this  unqualified  denunciation 
Birch  Society,  which  probably  obn- 
h  good  number  of  members  who  are 
r  adherents  of  the  G<X>  on  election 
The  provocation  obviously  was  great, 
best  explanation  is  that  the  men  lead- 
party  concluded  that  the  danger  of 
and  subversion  of  their  party, 
nianner  of  speaking,  had  become  greater 
iie  risk  of  offending  some  individual 
oS  oonservative  Inclinations.    The  peril 
by  bcfflng  from  within,  and  the 
of  the  integrity  of  the  party  as 
based  instrvmient  f<»'  iK>pular  politi- 
lon,  had  developed  to  the  point  where 
saw  no  alternative. 
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Proi  1  a  sideline  viewpoint,  there  has  al- 
1  ^een  a  mystery  about  the  Birch  orga- 
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reporter's  impression  has  been  that 
and  influence  of  its  membership 
leen  exaggerated  by  its  critics,  includ- 
natlonal  press.  It  has  been  this  cor- 
'8  full-time  occupation  for  many 
x>  observe  Wisconsin  politics  at  close 
I  doubt  that  I  cotild  name  a  dozen 
with  reasonable  certainty,  out  of 
politi<^  activists  in  my  Inmiecliate  acquaint- 
ance ]  Lumbering  a  couple  of  thousands  at 
least 

Thufc  I  put  the  question  recently  to  a  Re- 
public in  of  some  stature  who  was  in  part  re- 
spoosl  >le  for  the  action  of  the  State  party 
comm  ttee  last  week  denouncing  Robert 
Welch  the  society  founder,  and  all  his  works. 


How  many  would  he  suppose  are  paying  dues 
to  the  Birch  organization  in  Wisconsin?  He 
guessed  5.000  at  the  outside.  In  a  State 
which  probably  has  up  to  100.000  card-carry- 
ing Reptiblloans  that  Is  a  trivial  figure.  But 
the  Republicans  have  concluded,  as  their 
liberal  coxmterpai-ts  in  the  Progressive  and 
Democratic  Parties  concluded  in  other  clr- 
cimistances  in  earlier  times,  that  a  malig- 
nancy must  be  excised  before  it  spreads  and 
becomes  fatal. 


Glass  Industry  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
Sponsors  Month-Long  Exhibition — Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
Keynote  Speaker — Governor  Smith 
Participates  at  Opening  Ceremonies 

I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1     Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  approximately  70  glass  manufactur- 
ing firms  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  glass  produced  in  our 
State  has  adorned  the  tables  of  the 
White  House  and  is  widely  prized  for  its 
striking  design  and  high  standards  of 
workmanship. 

Artistry  in  glassmaking  is  especially 
evident  in  the  Morgantown  area,  where 
Seneca  Glass  Co.,  Beaumont  Co.,  Davis- 
Lynch  Glass  Co.,  and  Morgantown 
Glassware  Guild  have  become  household 
names.  These  firms  are  responsible 
members  of  the  community.  They  have 
a  combined  business  age  of  over  200 
years,  and  have  a  total  average  payroll 
in  excess  of  $200,000  per  month.  They 
are  valued  participants  In  the  commer- 
cial expansion  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Sunday,  October  10,  1965,  the  Mor- 
gantown glass  industry  opened  a  month- 
long  exhibition  at  which  they  will  dis- 
play examples  of  the  quality  merchan- 
dise manufactured  there.  The  exhibit 
Is  one  of  a  series  produced  by  the  West 
Virginia  Aviation  Foundation,  Inc., 
through  the  leadership  of  Walter  L. 
Hart,  to  publicize  aspects  of  the  Morgan - 
town  economy,  and  is  being  held  at  the 
beautiful  municipal  airport  tenninal 
building. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies was  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
John  T.  Connor.  Also  participating 
were:  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
Hon.  Hulett  C.  Smith;  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Harley  O.  Staggers,  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia;  Hon.  John  R.  Goodwin, 
mayor  of  Morgantown;  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  President  Richard  A. 
Raese;  James  Benson,  vice  president  of 
Sterling  Enterprises;  J.  Ray  DePaulo, 
director  of  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce;  and  Dr.  Irvin  Stew- 
art, president-emeritus  of  West  Virginia 
University.  Master  of  ceremonies  was 
Walter  L.  Hart,  editor  of  the  Morgan- 
town  Dominion-News  and  Aviation 
Foundation  president. 


Secretary  Connor,  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  the  audience 
including  listeners  over  two  radio  sta- 
tions, brought  an  inspiring  message,  em- 
phasizing West  Virginia's  leadership  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  national  prob- 
lem of  eliminating  poverty.  He  pointed 
out  that  "West  Virginia  opened  every. 
one's  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing  for  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try, because  economic  distress  was  not 
an  Appalachian  problem,  not  a  West 
Virginia  problem,  but  a  national  prob- 
lem." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Secretary  John 
Connor  on  this  significant  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Remarks  by  8ecreta«t  or  Commerce  John 

T.  Connor  Prepared  for  Delivery  at  the 

"Pabttlous  Showcasx"  Glass  Exhibition, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Octobzb  10.  1965 

One  of  the  moet  fascinating  qualities  of 
the  beautiful  Morgantown  glassware  is  that 
our  impression  of  the  glass  changes  as  we 
see  It  In  a  different  light,  or  look  at  it  from 
a  different  point  of  view. 

And  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  this 
characteristic  is  also  true  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Before  I  came  to  Washington  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  I  regarded  myself  as  a 
reasonably  well  read  person. 

I  tried  to  keep  up  With  what  was  going 
on  in  the  country  and  in  the  world. 

My  most  vivid  Impression  of  West  Virginia 
in  those  years  was  that  West  Virginia  was  a 
State  plagued  by  severe  economic  distress, 
loss  of  Industry,  high  unemplojrment,  declin- 
ing job  opportunities,  and  worst  of  all,  that 
an  air  of  hopelessness  hung  over  the  tower- 
ing mountains  of  this  State. 

The  problems  seemed  almost  to  defy  solu- 
tion. 

After  I  Joined  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration, I  found  out  in  the  course  of  my 
duties  that  Important  things  were  happen- 
ing In  West  Virginia. 

I  became  closely  acquainted  with  the  dy- 
namic work  of  Senator  Randolph  and  Con- 
gressman Staocers. 

I  learned  more  about  the  partnership  be- 
ing formed  in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, West  Virginia,  and  other  States  in  this 
great  area. 

And  I  heard  about  the  courageous  efforts 
of  your  West  Virginians. 

I  heard  about  the  cooperation  among  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  local  government  here. 

I  heard  about  how  you  were  working  to- 
gether among  yourselves  to  make  a  greater 
conrtibution  to  the  national  prosperity  and 
to  share  more  fully  In  It,  in  order  to  provide 
a  better  life  for  your  families  and  a  brighter 
future  for  your  children.  And  it  was  a 
heart-warming  story  that  I  heard. 

Now,  Ive  come  to  see  for  myself. 

I've  met  Governor  Smith,  and  Mayor  Good- 
win, and  other  leading  citizens  of  Morgan- 
town  and  this  State. 

And,  as  though  I'm  watching  the  changing 
lights  on  the  glassware  made  by  your  skilled 
workmen,  I'm  getting  an  impression  of  the 
true  depth  and  reality  of  the  minor  miracle 
that  Is  taking  place  in  West  Virginia. 

I  don't  see  the  typical  signs  one  would 
expect  In  a  town  or  a  State  or  a  region  that 
is  in  economic  trouble. 

What  I  see  is  a  civic  spirit  that  is  almost 
fierce  in  its  pride  and  determination  to 
move  ahead. 

What  I  see  Is  business  and  industry  that 
is  attuned  to  all  the  subtle  crosscurrents  in 
the  economy  today. 
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What  I  see  Is  an  educational  community 
that  is  prospering  In  a  friendly  and  fertUe 
wimate.  And  I  certainly  waa  most  favorably 
imDWSsed  with  the  new  faclUtle*  of  West 
Virginia  University  that  I  saw  for  the  first 

time  today. 

What  I  see  are  governmental  and  political 
leaders  who  are  using  their  knowledge  and 
gUllB  to  insure  that  West  Virginia  rides  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  the  future  and  not  the 
trough  of  despair. 

This  Is  the  story  of  West  Virginia  today, 
and  It's  a  thrilling  story  of  hope  and  deter- 
mination that  111  carry  away  with  me  when 
I  go  back  to  Washington. 

The  whole  essence  of  what  I'm  trying  to 
say  IB  symbolized  In  the  high  achievement 
of  your  Morgantown  glassware. 

Here  Is  one  of  the  oldest  Industrial  skills 
known  to  man.  surviving  every  social  up- 
heaval m  history,  surviving  because  It  la 
based  on  man's  creative  Imagination  and  his 
ability  to  shape  the  material  world. 

There  will  always  be  a  market  for  Imagina- 
tion and  hard  work. 

go  one  of  your  homemade  crystal  gob- 
lets carries  not  only  beauty  but  also  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  of  economics. 

The  Nation  is  indebted  to  West  Virginia 
for  this  marriage  of  industry  and  art. 

It  graces  the  tables  as  well  as  adorning 
the  prestige  of  this  country. 

But  we  are  also  Indebted  to  West  Vir- 
ginia In  another  way.  and  you  may  have  for- 
gotten this  other  debt,  so  I'd  like  to  acknowl- 
edge It  today. 

West  Virginia  Is  the  State  that  woke  the 
Nation  up  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  Job  to 

do. 

West  Virginia  reminded  us  that  the  good 
times  we  thought  we  were  enjoying  Just 
dldnt  exist  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  came  to  our  attention  quite  force- 
fully during  President  Kennedy's  primary 
campaign  here  In  1960. 

You  people  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
may  have  thought  that  there  was  some- 
thing unique  about  you  and  yoiu:  problems. 

You  may  have  thought  that  there  was  some 
way  in  which  you  had  failed. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

At  a  time  when  most  of  the  economic  In- 
dicators were  practically  going  straight  up, 
and  when  most  people  thought  the  country 
had  never  had  It  so  good— 100  areas  In  28 
States  had  an  average  unemplo3rment  rate  of 
13.6  percent. 

Many  hard-hit  rural  areas  had  Incomes 
less  than  one-third  of  the  national  average. 

This  means  that  In  these  rural  areas  many 
families  were  subsisting  on  less  than  (1,900 
per  year. 

There  were  100  counties  In  the  country 
where  the  average  family  income  was  70 
percent  below  the  national  average. 

One  out  of  every  five  American  families 
lived  In  an  area  where  economic  opportuni- 
ties were  deficient. 

One  out  of  every  four  American  counties 
could  be  Identified  as  having  serious  eco- 
nomic problems. 

All  this  vras  happening  at  a  time  when 
many  people  thought  that  economic  dis- 
tress was  something  that  had  disappeared 
after  the  great  depression. 

Well,  Appalachla  and  West  Virginia  opened 
everyone's  eyes  to  the  necessity  o*  doing 
something  for  communities  all  aroiind  the 
country,  because  economic  dlstreas  was  not 
an  Appalachian  problem,  not  a  West  Vir- 
ginia problem,  but  a  national  problem. 

So  President  Johnson  determined  that  a 
nationwide  program  must  be  launched  to 
help  cure  the  economic  Ills  of  the  distressed 
regions  of  the  country. 

When  he  sent  the  Economic  Development 
Act  to  the  Congress,  he  said: 

"A  growing  nation  cannot  afford  to  waste 
its  human  and  natural  resotircee — too  often 
neglected  and  unused  In  distressed  areas. 

"Nor  can  we  afford  to  shut  out  large  num- 


bers of  our  fellow  citizens  from  the  fulfill - 
ment  of  hope  which  Is  shared  by  the  rest 

d  us. 

"The  millions  oC  pec^le  living  In  those 
areas  and  regions  of  our  Nation  which  have 
not  shared  fully  In  our  general  prosperity 
are  In  urgent  need  of  help. 

"Moreover,  the  distress  or  underdevelop- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  country  holds  back 
the  progress  of  the  entire  Nation." 

The  moet  Important  element  in  the  Na- 
tion's program  for  attacking  regional  eco- 
nomic distress  Is  the  cooperative,  partner- 
ship approach  to  the  problem. 

Today    we    live    in    a   complex   society. 

Its  needs  are  complex,  and  so  are  the  pat- 
tern of  Interaction  and  cooperation  among 
the  groups  making  up  the  society. 

The  growing  Interdependence  of  these 
groups  upon  each  other  Is  greater  than  many 
realize  and  more  crucial  to  our  progress 
than  many  appreciate. 

No  one  has  expressed  more  forcefully  than 
President  Johnson  that  building  a  great 
American  society  depends  upon  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  all  its  components — 
the  National,  State,  and  local  governments, 
the  business  commtinlty,  labor,  the  academic 
world,  professional  societies,  and  the  other 
groupings  of  otur  people. 

At  a  businessmen's  luncheon  In  the  White 
House  last  year,  the  President  stated:  "I 
believe  that  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of 
cooperation  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness and  labiM:  and  the  many  groups  which 
form  this  Nation.  •  •  • 

"It  is  an  economy  where  the  health  of 
business  benefits  all  the  people. 

"It  Is  an  econcHny  where  the  iwosperlty 
of  the  people  benefits  the  health  of  busi- 
ness. 

"It  Is  an  economy  where.  In  large  meas- 
ure, the  fortunes  of  each  are  tied  to  the 
fortunes  of  all." 

While  the  spirit  of  working  together  for 
mutual  benefit  has  been  a  powerful  force 
for  progress  since  the  beginning  of  our 
country,  I  think  today  there  is  a  growing 
recognition  that  human  society  can  attain 
true  maturity  and  material  well-being  only 
when  we  all  work  hand-ln-hand  in  Its  de- 
velopment. 

The  success  of  our  society  rests  upon  its 
pluralism — the  fact  that  decisions  are  made 
and  policies  are  set  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  source  and  by  a  great  many  people, 
rather  than  by  monolithic  government  from 
above. 

The  system  works  as  a  coordinated  whole 
through  consensus  and  compromise,  through 
checks  and  balances. 

AU  of  the  vital  forces  in  West  Virginia 
life  are  represented  here  today. 

You  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  what  all 
of  you  have  accomplished. 

But  more  than  that,  you  have  set  an  exam- 
ple to  the  Nation,  an  example  of  what  peo- 
ple can  do — an  example  of  courage  and  hope 
and  determination. 

This  outstanding  exhibit  we  view  here  to- 
day testifies  to  those  qualities — and  on  be- 
half of  our  National  Government,  I  salute 
you  for  your  achiev«nents  as  a  people  and 
as  a  State. 


Colambns  Day 


As  of  now,  we  have  national  holidays 
celebrating  ttie  independence  of  this 
country  and  the  birthday  of  our  first 
President.  On  Ms^  30,  we  take  pauae  in 
respectful  memory  of  Americana  fallen 
in  battle,  and  on  the  11th  of  November 
we  take  a  holiday  to  acknowledge  our 
veterans.  It  is  strange,  then,  that  the 
very  discovery  of  this  country  is  in  no 
way  acknowledged  among  our  national 
holidays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  four-fifths  of 
our  50  States  oflScially  recognize  Colum- 
bus Day.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York. 
Columbus  Day  is  an  official  holiday.  The 
discovery  of  the  New  World  is  commemo- 
rated in  44  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  We 
ought  to  ratify  in  Federal  law  what  Is 
already  the  custom  of  so  many  localities. 

A  national  holiday  on  Columbus  Day, 
moreover,  will  acknowledge  tiie  enor- 
mous contribution  made  to  this  coimtry 
by  Americans  of  Italian  descent — whose 
land  of  origin  is  that  of  Columbus. 

A  holiday  to  celebrate  the  courage  and 
fortune  of  the  discovery  of  this  Nation 
is  completely  in  fitting  with  our  other 
national  holidays,  celebrating  the  great 
moments  and  forces  of  American  history. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  irsw  TOBJC 
IN  THE  HOUSR  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27. 196S 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Ur.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  Columbus  Day.  Aad  on  this  oc- 
casion I  am  tatrodudnf  leglalattoa  to 
designate  Columbui  Day  a  legal  public 
hoUday. 


Colambns  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  n.LINOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 12.  1492.  is  a  day  that  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  age,  color,  or  creed,  know 
and  remember  as  the  day  the  great 
Italian  navigator,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, discovered  the  New  World. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  Columbus 
Day  is  celebrated  every  year  with  a  large 
parade  on  our  main  street,  State  Street, 
the  greatest  street  In  the  world.  This 
parade  attracts  1  million  people  and  is 
televised  for  iVa  hours  with  an  estimated 
television  audience  of  over  2  million 
people.  • 

This  is  a  gigantic  patriotic  parade 
with  over  225  units  from  every  branch 
of  the  U.S.  military  forces,  bands, 
marchers,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  and 
over  50  fioats  depicting  every  region  of 
Italy.  On  these  fioats  wcxnen  will  ride 
in  the  native  costumes  of  the  various 
regions  of  Italy,  and  it  will  be  a  truly 
beautiful  and  magnificent  display.  The 
costumes  have  been  handmade  by  the 
women  wearing  them,  and  they  have 
spent  moinths  designing,  cutting,  sew- 
ing and  findiing  the  costumes  which  are 
accurate  and  auUientic  to  the  smallest 
detaU. 

This  year  the  judges  have  picked  Cathy 
and  Frank  Vitacco,  610  North  Ridgeway. 
Chicago,  a  brother  and  sister  team,  as 
first  prize  wiimers  tor  the  best  costiune 
in  the  parade,  and  each  wUl  receive  a 
$100  VS.  Savings  Bond.  Mrs.  Frances 
Cokinis.  525  East  Turner,  Roselle.  111.,  and 
utiM  Teresa  Tomasello,  2447  North 
ICarahfleld,  Chlca«ro,  tied  as  second  place 
winners  and  each  will  receive  a  $50  U.S. 
savings  bond.    The  third  prize  winner  la 
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Ellen  Batinich.   9215   South 

who  is  giving  her  prize 

sixteen  children  who  partici- 

the  costume  contest  but  did  not 

winners. 

for  the  Columbus  Day  Pa- 
contest  have  been  donated 
olnt  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
,  which  represents  over  700,000 
In  the  Chicago  metro- 
)  rea  and  which  sponsors  the  Co- 

3ay  Parade  each  year, 
liinda  Terone.  8958  South  Clare- 
Chicago,  an  18-year-old 
University  freshman,  has  been 
the  Judges  to  reign  as  queen 
I  Columbus  Day  Parade  and  she 
a  1-week,  all-expenses-paid 
which  has  been  donated  by 
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Chlcago  Daily  News,  and  Mr. 
Cacciottl,  mldwestem  regional 
of  Alitalia  Airlines.  The  judges 
beauty  contest  Included  Miss 
Fischer,  Mr.  Cacciottl,  and  Dr. 
Batinich,  Principal  of  the 
Walsh  Elementary  School  in 
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1  65  parade  will  be  led  by  Gover- 
;  Uinols,  Otto  Kemer,  by  mayor 
,  Richard  J.  Daley,  by  one  of 
outstanding      entertainers, 
I^rante.  and  by  the  Italian  Con- 
Dr.  Augusto  Russo.     Fol- 
leaders  In  the  line  of  march 
)olltlcal  dignitaries,  civic  lead- 
businessmen  from  the  commu- 


gineral 


Antiony 


chairman  of  the  Coliun- 
Parade  this  year  is  Mr.  Fred 
president  of  the  Red  Top  Cab 
cochairmen  of  the  parade  are 
Patemo,  president  of  the 
Wine  Co.;  Mr.  Frank  Annanettl, 
of    Annanettl    Liquors;    Dr. 
Rublnelli,  Mr.  Nello    Ferrara, 
of  the  Ferrara  Candy  Co.,  Mr. 
Buccierl,    insurance    executive; 
J.  Pallia,  one  of  Chicago's 
labor  leaders,  and  myself, 
other  leaders  of  the  Italian  com- 
who   are   participating   In   the 
Vincent  Ferrara,  president  of 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
;  Rev.  Armando  Pierinl,  chap- 
,    Robert    S.    Tomaso,    chair- 
Mrs.  Serafina  Ferrara  and  Mr. 
ifusco,  cochairmen,  of  the  finance 
book  committee;  Mr.  John 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
cochairman,  of  the  floats  com- 
!ylr.  Victor  A.  Arrigo,  chairman 
p  *ogram  and  arrangements  com- 
Mr.  Domenlck  DlFrlsco,  chair- 
Ihe  publicity  and  queen  contest 
Mr.  Frank  Esposito,  cochair- 
Jie  labor  committee ;  Mr.  Marco 
parade  marshall;   Mr.  An- 
Bt)ttaIIa,  chairman,  and  Dr.  James 
cochairman,  of  the  bands  and 
committee;  Mr.  Prank  Pltarro. 
of  the  transportation  commlt- 
B4r.  Joseph  DeSerto,  chairman, 
Arthur  PuUano  and  Mr.  Frank 
^chairmen,  of  the  Italian  Orga- 
Commlttee. 


The  other  members  of  these  commit- 
tees are:  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Bruno,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent P.  Lucchese.  Mr.  Anthony  Sonren- 
tlno,  Mr.  Peter  Scallse,  Mr.  Vincent 
Lucanla,  Mr.  N.  R.  Dlspenza,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Notaro,  Mr.  Peter  Lavorata,  Mr.  Fred 
Mazzei.  Mr.  Umberto  Mugnaini,  Mr. 
Fred  Parlsl,  Mr.  Lawrence  Spallltta,  Dr. 
Joseph  DeLeonardl,  Dr.  August  F.  Daro. 
Mr.  Louis  Farina.  Mr.  Horatio  Tocco,  Mr. 
Tom  Baratta,  Mi-.  Michael  Eplfanio,  Mr. 
Jordan  Canzone,  Dr.  Michael  Abene,  Mr. 
Jasper  Camplse,  Mr.  Dominic  Dolce,  and 
Mr.  John  Spatuzza. 

The  Columbus  Day  celebration  will  be- 
gin this  morning  with  a  solemn  high  mass 
at  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral  at  9:30  a.m., 
followed  by  the  kickoff  of  the  parade  at 
12  noon  at  State  and  Wacker  Streets, 
and  then  the  wreath-laying  ceremonies 
at  2:30  pjn.  at  the  Columbus  Monument 
in  Grant  Park.  The  day's  festivities  will 
come  to  a  close  at  a  cocktail  party  at  the 
skyline  room  of  the  Sherman  House  in 
Chicago. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  parade 
will  be  the  presentation  of  a  9-foot,  14-. 
ton  bronze  statue  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus to  Mayor  Daley.  Depicting  this 
event,  a  float  will  carry  the  statue  and  a 
large  sign  stating  that  Hon.  Frank  An- 
NUNZio,  Congressman  from  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois,  welcomes  Christopher 
Columbus  to  his  new  home  in  the  seventh 
district.  The  presentation  of  this  statue 
to  Mayor  Daley  will  mark  the  opening 
of  a  project  to  erect  the  statue  in  a  plaza 
with  a  reflecting  pool  and  fountains  on 
the  axis  of  West  Polk  Street  in  Chicago, 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  to 
be  known  as  Columbus  Plaza. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  know  that 
Americans  of  all  national  origins  will 
participate  In  our  Columbus  Day  Parade, 
an  annual  patriotic  event  commemorat- 
ing Columbus'  discovery  of  America.  The 
magnitude  of  this  discovery  is  obvious  to 
all  of  us.  It  opened  the  door  to  the 
future  not  only  of  our  great  country  but 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  as  well. 
It  may  even  be  interpreted  as  the  greatest 
historical  event  of  our  times  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  strides  and  the  great  ad- 
vances that  mankind  has  made  since 
that  eventful  day— October  12,  1492.  It 
Is  entirely  fitting,  then,  that  this  day  be 
celebrated  as  a  national  legal  holiday. 
Toward  that  end,  I  have  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  HJR.  1754  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  the  early  enactment 
of  this  legislation  in  order  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  may  give  this  long  over- 
due recognition  to  Christopher  Columbus' 
great  achievement,  and  may  pay  tribute 
to  his  faith,  his  vision,  and  his  courage 
which  made  this  achievement  possible. 


Panama  Treaty  Contains  Seeds  of  Conflict 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
gratifying  to  note  an  Increa^big  number 


of  Informative  articles  In  the  mass  news 
media  since  the  PresidenUal  announce- 
ment on  September  24  concerning  the 
current  trea^  negotiations  with  Panama. 
Many  of  these  writings  have  been  highly 
critical  of  the  conduct  of  our  Isthmian 
Canal  policy,  as  Illustrated  by  a  recent 
news  story  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  Invite  at- 
tention to  my  two  addresses  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  1  and  July  29, 
1965.  on  the  "Interoceanic  Canal  Prob- 
lem: Inquiry  or  Cover  Up?" 

Members  of  the  press  and  other  au- 
thors seeking  reliable  Information  on  this 
crucial  matter  are  urged  to  read  both  of 
these  statements  of  mine  which  are  based 
on  authoritative  documentation. 

The  major  portion  of  the  indicated 
news  story  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Loula  Globe  Democrat] 
Panama  Treaty  Contains  Seeds  of  Conflict 

Washington. — In  Panama,  President 
Johnson  is  being  lured  by  short-term  success 
to  court  a  more  troubled  future  for  the 
United  States.  His  agreement  to  surrender 
de  facto  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  In 
exchange  for  treaty  authority  to  build  a  new 
sea  level  canal  is  a  serious  error  of  policy  in 
this  troubled  world. 

He  faced  a  dlfHcult  problem.  The  prece- 
dent established  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
1960  had  rewarded  antl-Amerlcan  violence 
in  Panama  and  had  discredited  national 
elements  pledged  to  mutual  cooperation. 
The  violence  of  January  1964  was  the  logical 
consequence  of  prior  poUcy. 

President  Johnson  also  faced  the  problem 
of  negotiating  rights  for  construction  of  a 
new  sea  level  canal.  The  United  States  had 
started  a  program  of  reducing  the  existing 
canal  to  sea  level  by  deep  dredging  and  by 
progressive  dismantling  of  the  existing  locks. 
However,  the  new  potential  for  excavating 
with  atomic  explosives  a  sea  level  canal 
through  a  remote  area  of  Panama  or  Colum- 
bia challenged  American  resourcefulness  and 
raised  visions  of  historic  accomplishments. 
What  President  coiild  resist  such  a  summons 
to  fame? 

Plans  for  a  new  canal  had  to  face  the  ob- 
stacle of  sovereignty.  Under  the  doctrine 
which  the  United  States  supported  in  the 
Suez  affair,  any  sovereign  is  free  to  denounce 
treaty  obligations  without  being  subjected 
to  force  by  the  other  contracting  parties. 
Therefore  the  treaty  power,  Panama  or  Co- 
lumbia, could  denounce  the  treaty  as  soon 
as  a  new  canal  is  completed  by  the  United 
States,  and  expel  the  United  States  from  all 
rights  and  Interest  In  the  new  canal.  Or 
earlier,  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  treaty 
now  proposed  by  President  Johnson,  Panama 
would  have  the  legal  right  to  denounce  that 
treaty,  expel  the  United  States  from  Panama 
and  grant  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to 
operate  the  present  canal  and  to  build  the 
new  canal. 

Our  legislators  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
assurances  of  the  present  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment, however  sincere  these  protestations 
may  be.  They  must  envision  the  actual 
consequences  of  the  treaty  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. Por  this  Is  and  will  remain  a  world 
In  which  small  nations  are  Incited  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seize  whatever  wealth  of  the 
capitalist  nations  may  come  under  their  sov- 
ereign control.  Any  U.S.  treaty  controls  of 
canal  investment  will  be  subjected  to  con- 
tinuing, Intensive  agitation  to  send  the 
Yanqula  home. 

The  present  Canal  Zone  enables  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  canal  from  rioting  mobs 
without  trespassing  on  the  territory  of  Pan- 
ama. When  the  scenes  of  Jazruary  1964  are 
repeated  under  the  proposed  treaty,  U.S. 
troops  wm  be  forced  to  operate  In  the  terri- 


tory of  Panama  to  protect  the  canal.  If 
Panama  refuses  permission  for  such  protec- 
tive action,  will  the  United  States  then  vio- 
late Panamanian  sovereignty  or  wlU  it  aub- 
mit  passively  to  sabotage  of  the  canal?  This 
frill  be  a  much  more  difficult  decision  than 
any  which  U.S.  Presidents  have  faced  under 
the  present  treaty. 

A  Panamanian  Government  which  cannot 
maintain  the  respect  of  Its  people  for  the 
present  treaty  cannot  maintain  their  respect 
for  the  successor  treaty.  In  thinking  to 
escape  the  small  troubles  which  now  beset 
him  In  Panama  by  surrendering  important 
treaty  rights.  President  Johnson  is  opening 
a  Pandora's  box  of  future  troubles. 


Seventeen  Thonsand  Apples  a  Day  Might 
Keep  the  Dole  Away 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFORNU. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Seventeen  Thousand  Apples  a  Day  Might 
Keep  the  Dole  Away 

(By  Richard  Corrigan,  Washington  Post) 

Where  In  the  Great  Society  can  enough 
people  be  foimd  to  pick  a  billion  Shenandoah 
apples?    Let  the  British  West  Indies. 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  work  out  that  way. 
Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  hoped  that 
enough  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  would  sign  up  for  the  Job. 
But  after  weeks  of  recruiting  up  and  down 
the  Eastern  United  States,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  turned  to  the  Caribbean.  The  De- 
partment has  given  the  go-ahead  for  the 
Importation  of  700  West  Indians  into  Vir- 
ginia and  200  into  West  Virginia  to  pick 
apples. 

Otherwise  the  apples  would  have  been 
picked  too  late,  If  at  all,  the  growers  say. 
As  a  salesman  for  Senator  Hassy  P.  Bybd's 
apple  empire  In  Winchester,  Va.,  put  It,  "An 
overripe  apple  Is  a  pretty  sorry  thing — It's 
dry  and  It  don't  have  much  flavor." 

Even  the  700  might  not  be  enough  to  help 
harvest  a  10-mUlion-bushel  crop  In  the 
Frederick  County  (Winchester)  area,  accord- 
ing to  a  spokesman  for  the  growers.  At 
least  1,700  pickers  are  needed  for  the  10- 
week  season,  which  began  last  week,  and  the 
growers  wonder  If  the  Government  wUl  And 
all  the  other  1,000  here  at  home.  Last  year 
1,000  aliens  were  broxight  In. 

The  growers  are  trying  to  mobilize  the 
1,000  pickers  from  the  Winchester  area  and 
from  the  area  of  the  country  generally  south 
of  Baltimore  and  east  of  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi,  Including  Kentucky,  Plorida.  and 
the  Carollnas.  The  pickers  come  by  the 
busload,  in  crews  and  Individually. 

the  pabaoox 

Since  the  Job  plctxire  in  adjoining  Appa- 
lachia  Is  supposed  to  be  so  Meak.  why  do  tha 
growers  have  to  get  so  many  pickers  from 
other  parts  of  the  ooimtry  and  from  the 
West  Indies 

Traditionally,  a  migrant  workw  has  had  to 
perform  backbreaklng  woik  under  atrocloiua 
conditions  for  a  pltlfull  reward.  But  down 
in  the  cldery-sweet  Sbenandoah  Valley,  they 
say  that's  not  the  problem.  Not  tills  year, 
anjrway. 

No  one  denies  that  It's  rough  to  stand  on  a 
26-foot  ladder  In  a  hot.  cold,  cr  wet  ordianl 
with  a  50-pound  sack  of  applm  slung  around 


your  neck  for  10  hours  a  day.  However,  the 
Winchester  growers  provide  a  camp  which, 
though  no  resort,  is  no  worse  than  many  an 
Army  barraeke.  Ilie  going  rate  of  payment 
Is  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  for  the  first  week  all 
hands  are  guaranteed  $1.15  an  hour  regard- 
less of  speed.  After  that,  the  slow  ones  are 
fired  or  lose  the  guaranteed  91.15.  Growers 
say  a  first-rate  picker  can  make  $2.60  an 
hour.  That's  about  17  bushels  an  hour,  and 
at  about  100  apples  per  bushel,  averages  out 
at  about  one  apple  every  2  seconds  in  a 
10-hour  workday.  Those  who  stay  for  the 
season  get  a  bonus  of  2  cents  a  bushel. 
Therefore,  a  man  could  make  about  $158  in 
a  6-day  week — if  he  worked  at  top  speed  con- 
tinuously. 

TYansportation  to  and  from  the  camp  Is 
free;  housing  is  free;  meals  cost  $2.25  a  day; 
doctors  and  nurses  and  ministers  are  on 
hand. 

It's  not  a  nice  way  to  spend  10  weeks, 
especially  since  most  men  have  to  leave  their 
families  behind,  but  It  is  a  way  to  make  as 
much  as  $1,500,  the  growers  say. 

Presumably,  Wlrtz  thought  that  a  good 
many  Americans  would  Jump  at  the  chance 
to  earn  the  money.  They  didn't.  Labor 
Department  recruiters  working  In  Appa- 
lachia — and  In  cities  like  Washington — teU 
the  same  story:  the  pickings  are  slim. 
A  question  or  status 

Across  the  Nation,  California  is  bringing  in 
about  18,000  Mexicans  to  pick  tomatoes; 
Maine,  4,500  Canadians  to  pick  potatoes; 
other  States,  from  Florida  to  Massachusetts, 
himdreds  of  West  Indians  to  help  harvest 
sugar  and  tobacco  and  other  crops. 

A  Labor  Department  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  last  year,  before  Congress  and  Wlrtz 
clamped  down  on  the  Importation  of  braceroe 
and  other  foreign  hands  to  give  Americans 
first  crack  at  the  Jobs,  a  total  of  more  than 
200,000  workers  were  brought  la,  compared 
with  this  year's  figure  of  some  27,000,  allowed 
in  under  emergency  provisions  In  the  immi- 
gration law.  And  Washington  State,  the  big- 
gest applegrower  of  them  all,  uses  no  foreign 
labor. 

But  this  does  not  answer  the  question  of 
why  West  Virginia,  tor  Instance,  which  at  the 
last  coxmt  had  46,000  persons  out  of  work, 
could  not  provide  enough  hands  to  pick  Its 
own  apples. 

The  recruiters  who  have  dug  into  the  pock- 
ets of  poverty  have  their  own  explanations: 

In  a  status-conscious  country,  working  In 
an  orchard  has  no  status  at  aU; 

In  an  increasingly  urban  covuilry,  picking 
offers  no  more  money  than  the  dole; 

In  an  Increasingly  urban  country,  few  wUl 
retiim  to  the  tMda  under  any  circumstances; 

In  a  clvU  rights  conscious  coiintry,  Negroes 
are  Increasingly  averse  to  this  kind  of  work. 

JOBIXBS  COMPENSATION 

Another  obstacle  is  that  8<xne  men  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation  fear  that  tf 
they  take  a  picking  Job  they  wlU  be  forced 
to  take  such  a  Job  again  and  again  or  lose 
their  checks.  As  one  Labor  Depcu^ment  offi- 
cial explained  It,  an  out-of-work  mechanic 
can  refuse  a  harvesting  a  Job  and  stUl  get  his 
check — ^because  harvesting  Is  not  his  trade. 
But  once  he  went  Into  the  orchards  he  not 
only  would  forfeit  his  check  irtille  there  but 
might  have  to  retium  to  the  orchards  next 
season  If  he  were  out  of  work  again. 

Unemployment  compensation  officials  here 
said  cutoffs  are  decided  on  an  Individual 
basis,  with  factors  such  as  age,  trade,  health, 
family  and  others  coxuidered,  and  that  they 
would  be  Inclined  not  to  stop  checks  In  such 
cases. 

Also,  If  the  picker  la  fired,  or  quits  befcn« 
the  season  ends,  and  cannot  Justify  himself 
to  his  local  unemployment  compensation 
board,  he  may  lose  5  to  10  weeks'  compensa- 
tion as  a  penalty.  ThVB,  a  man  would  think 
tvlee  before  going  out  to  the  orchards  for  a 
week  or  so. 


"A  lot  of  these  people  are  getting  enough 
surplus  supplies  and  general  welfare  and  so 
forth,"  said  Charles  Toan,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Prederick  County  Pnilt  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. "This  Is  a  horrible  thing  to  say,  but 
they  had  rather  do  It  •   •   •.- 

(Operating  on  this  theory,  the  Delaware 
County  (Ind.)  Welfare  Department  has  or- 
dered 150  mothers  of  dependent  chUdren  to 
start  work  at  the  local  canning  factories  or 
lose  their  checks.) 

Tom  Shocks,  a  Labor  Department  recruiter 
in  Winchester,  said  "In  Appalachia  we  had 
practically  no  takers."  In  some  cases,  he 
said,  a  man  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other  benefits  would  be  "mak- 
ing more  money  than  he  would  be  working." 

The  Byrd  company  salesman  said,  "There 
are  plenty  of  able-bodied  men  sitting  around" 
right  in  Winchester — "and  they  sit  there  all 
day."  Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  apples  "do 
not  hang  on  the  trees  forever." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  If  the  growers  would  sheU  out  more 
money — at  least  $2  an  hoiu'  with  no  strings — 
they  would  have  much  less  of  a  problem. 
Money  talks  In  the  labor  market  and  the 
growers  just  are  not  talking  loud  enough.  It 
Is  argued. 

Ray  Bozeman,  a  Department  coordinator 
stationed  in  Chambersburg.  Pa.,  said  recruit- 
ers have  combed  Appalachia  In  search  of 
pickers  and  have  saturated  It  with  TV,  radio, 
and  newspaper  advertisements  and  handbills. 
They  are  getting  s<Mne  workers  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

"We  have  really  concentrated  our  effort  In 
this  area,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
poverty-stricken  area  In  the  United  States," 
Bozeman  said.  "There's  enough  people,  but 
there's  Just  not  enough  people  who  want  the 
Jobs." 

In  his  opinion,  Bozeman  said,  "the  welfare 
benefits  are  outweighing  the  (Job)  benefits." 
Benefits  vary  from  State  to  State  and  some- 
times include  surplus  food  as  weU  as  money. 

The  recruiters  noted  that  they  generally 
do  not  hire  men  under  18  and  that  many  po- 
tential pickers  apparently  are  enrolling  In 
the  Job  CcMTps  or  Government  Job-training 
programs.  Others  are  taking  tenxportjry  Jobs 
In  canning  plants  or  waiting  for  Jobs  In  their 
usual  trade  to  open  up. 

In  Washington,  about  25  men  have  signed 
up  for  the  picking  season.  Recruiters  Stan- 
ley Peterson  and  Franklin  Owens  said  that 
by  the  time  men  walk  Into  their  office  they 
generally  are  ready  to  go  to  work  in  the  or- 
chards— but  that  few  are  walking  In. 

In  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  headquar- 
ters. In  the  general  labor  office.  Assistant 
Manager  Elbert  Greene  said  that  when  tie 
suggested  to  some  applicants  that  they  might 
do  farm  work,  "a  couple  of  them  cussed  at 
me,  and  the  others  smiled  and  said.  *That1i 
what  I  came  up  here  to  get  away  from.' " 

Even  l^oan,  the  applegrowers'  executive, 
concedes  that  the  wandering  life  of  a  migrant 
worker  Lb  not  a  good  one.  But  what  is  the 
answer,  he  asks,  when  "there  is  still  a  need 
to  hand  harvest  a  lot  of  these  arops?" 

A  mechanical  appleplcker?  Toan  rattled 
off  the  names  of  several  univo-sities  that  are 
trying  to  develop  one  and  said,  "We  would 
love  to  see  it." 


The  Honorable  Roy  A.  Taylor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or  NOKTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently was  privileged  to  read  a  poem  writ- 
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ten  b; '  a  fellow  Tar  Heel  in  praise  of  one 
of  ou '  North  Carolina  colleagues. 

Re<ognlzing  that  this  poem  bespeaks 
the  tioughts  of  many  of  us  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enouah  to  represent  the  State  of  North 
Carol  na  and  realizing  that  many  Mem- 
bers I  f  this  body  would  share  the  atti- 
>f  the  author,  I.  under  leave  pre- 
vious: f  granted  include  the  poem  in  the 
Recoid: 

rHZ  HONOCOABLE  ROT  A.  TaTLOS 

(:^y  Ralph  T.  Wlilte,  an  Independent 
Democratic  Republican) 

to  our  Representative,  Rot  A.  Tatlob, 
the  leventh  District  oX  North  'Car- 
oUnar*: 

tho  his  Initials  ^>eU  out  the  word 

RAT 
altho  he's  a  dyed-ln-the-wool  Democrat, 
b^oovee  ub  to  give  him  what  support 

we  can 
ho  y'aU  just  might  be,  a  Republican. 

there  were  a  tow  vote*  that  he  was 

denied 
Is  no  one  In  Congress  better  qualified, 
no  one  more  aware  ot  the  things  that 

we  need 
cfsnsistently  puts  duty  far  above  greed. 

Uncle  Scun  decided  on  a  picnic  fee 

tried  his  best  to  keep  picnic  places 


Here's 
From 

E^reI 


And 
It 

Even 
Altli> 

There 

And] 

■Who 

WhAi 
Tatlou 


But 
He 

And 
As 

Think 


Or 

Be  t 


fr  e; 


Panfly  picnics  arent  much  fun  at  two-bits 
per  head 
It  not  for  Rot,  'twould  be  four- 
bits  Instead. 
1  elleves  In  helping  others  tho  not  thru 
dole 

'cause  of  his  efforts,  we  drive  without 
toU; 
ou  drive  long  the  parkway  enjoying 

the  view, 
what  was  done  to  make  this  ixxsible 
jtor  you. 
Wbc  ther  relaxing,  on  a  parkway  overlook, 
recreating,  as  I  am,  the  current  yearbook, 
living  In  a  house,  or  in  a  trailer 
'ul  your  Congressman  is  Rot  A. 
Tatlob. 
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Mr. 


EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
,  the  textile  Industry  in  Alabama 
of  Uie  oldest.    But  by  no  means 
standing    still.     On    the     con- 
investment  Is  flowing  at  a  rapid 
Jobs    and    payrolls    are    growing 
new  methods   and   facilities   are 
their  contribution  to  produce 
droducts  and  new  optimism  for  the 
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I  ir  elude  in  my  mnarks  the  following 
discxusion 


ViGOBOTTS  ELDEB    StATZSMAN 


w»vlng 


passing  Of  a  man's  life,"  says  the  Book 

is  as  the  flight  of  a  weaver's  shuttle." 

measure,  the  ancient  art  of  spinning 

came  upon  the  Alabanui  scene 

few  shuttle   flights   ago.     Even   so, 

as  an  industry,  is  an  elder  statesman 

m^ufacturlng,    which    existed    before 

became  a  State. 

was   the  Bell  factory  in   northeast 

Kadlsoa  County,  a  cotton  mill  estab- 


lished In  about  1815  and  supplied  by  Indian 
women  who  picked  seed  from  the  cotton 
bolls  by  hand.  Next,  in  the  1830's,  was  the 
Dog  River  plant  at  Mobile.  First  such  en- 
terprise of  lasting  consequence  Is  1844- 
foimded  Tallassee  Ifills,  oldest  continuous 
operating  mill  in  the  State. 

After  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  ante  bellum 
days,  war  and  Reconstruction,  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century  brought  textile  as- 
cendancy. 

Today's  spinning  and  weaving  complex  Is 
the  second  largest  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  State,  employs  more  than  36,000  at  an 
annual  pajrroll  of  $140  million.  Its  80  plants 
consume  almost  1  million  bales  of  cotton  a 
year,  slightly  more  than  last  year's  crop. 
Additionally,  millions  of  jxjunds  of  other  raw 
fibers  are  consumed  annually. 

Scores  of  other  plants  In  the  textile  field, 
such  as  leaps-and-bounds  Chemstrand  Corp., 
at  Decatur  In  the  sjmthetlcs  area,  and  soon 
to  be  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber's  textile  facili- 
ties in  the  same  city  for  processing  nylon  and 
polyester  tire  fabric,  give  tremendous  boosts 
to  the  Industry. 

A  bxisiness  within  Itself  Is  the  apparel  man- 
ufacturing network  with  Its  scores  of  plants 
distributed  throughout  the  State.  At  1964's 
end,  this  segment  of  textile  enterprise  pro- 
vided Jobs  for  33,800  Alabamlans,  poured  tens 
of  millions  Into  the  State's  economy. 

In  one  of  the  Nation's  more  highly  com- 
petitive areas,  tmd  despite  the  fact  that  cost 
of  living  indexes  and  wage  rates  continue  to 
spiral,  textiles  today  are  offering  their  prod- 
ucts at  a  cost  below  that  of  a  decade  ago. 

Mechanization  and  automation,  pl\is  last 
year's  return  to  a  realistic  one-price  cotton 
system  wherein  domestic  mills  buy  U.S.  cot- 
ton at  the  same  price  foreign  mills  can  pur- 
chase it,  have  been  major  factors  in  pricing. 

Today's  average  textile  mill  Investment 
per  employee  is  $38,000.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  investment  was  only  $1,300.  The 
Industry  now  employs  spinning  equipment 
which  runs  50  percent  faster  than  it  did  15 
years  ago;  fiber  preparation  machinery  3>4 
times  faster;  yam  combers  40  percent  faster; 
greater  quality  control  and  new  looms  weave 
twice  as  fast  as  older  models. 

Effective  Alabama  Textile  Manxifacturers 
Association  sample  surveyed  toward  last 
year's  end,  ticked  off  only  five  of  several  new 
plants  and  expansions  of  existing  plants 
which  call  for  an  investment  in  excess  of 
$25  million,  new  payrolls  for  1,250. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  story  of  a 
modem,  progressive  and  essential  industry 
where  investment  Is  p3rramided  upon  invest- 
ment. Jobs  and  payrolls  grow. 

While  research  pushes  into  space,  textiles 
keep  pace,  continues  with  its  contributions 
ranging  from  the  cradle  to  the  moon. 


Strategy  for  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIPORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization and  apprc^riation  bills  this 
year  has  revealed  a  considerable  feeling, 
particularly  in  the  other  body,  that  we 
should  take  a  new  look  at  foreign  aid. 
I  share  these  feelings.  In  my  weekly 
newsletter  of  September  13,  1965,  I  de- 
scribed some  of  the  things  I  felt  were 
wrong  with  the  program  and  stated: 

I  could  say  many  good  things  about  acme 


parts  of  our  foreign  aid — ^in  particular,  the 
technical  assistance  and  development  loaa 
programs — but  these  good  things  are  becom- 
ing obscured  by  situations  such  as  I  hav« 
described  above. 

The  Senate  \uisuccessf\illy  sought  this 
year  to  bring  the  cvirrent  aid  program  to 
an  end  in  2  years — while  making  a  thorough 
study  of  what  we  might  do  to  establish  a 
more  satisfactory  program.  I  shall  support 
such  steps  in  the  future  and  vote  against 
foreign  aid  if  this  Is  not  done. 

Last  week  the  very  perceptive  and 
knowledgeable  writer,  Joseph  Kraft,  de- 
voted a  lengthy  column  to  this  subject 
He  describes  the  new  conditions  that 
confront  the  underdeveloped  world  and 
the  import  these  conditions  should  have 
on  our  foreign  aid  program.    He  says: 

Put  all  these  factors  together  and  there 
emerges  an  almost  totally  new  aid  program. 
It  would  largely  scrap  military  assistance 
programs  and  political  slush  funds  aimed 
to  offset  Soviet  competition  in  aid.  It 
would  feature  birth  control  programs,  and 
agricultural  aid  administered  by  multilateral 
organizations  working,  at  least  tacitly,  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  aiming  at  social  reforms. 

I  found  Mr.  Kraft's  analysis  and  rec- 
ommendations very  useful,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. We  shall  be  hearing  more  of 
these  kinds  of  suggestions  in  the  days 
to  come. 

The  complete  column  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  9, 

1966] 

Stkatxct  for  Am 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

A  chorus  of  opinion  has  endorsed  the  re- 
cent plea  of  the  World  Bank  for  a  rise  in 
the  flow  of  Income  from  the  rich  countries 
of  the  North  to  the  poor  countries  of  the 
South.  But  one  tiny  little  question  abides. 
How? 

Dramatic  new  departures  from  past  prac- 
tice ought  not  to  be  ruled  out.  It  may  be 
possible  to  lure  truly  large  amounts  of  pri- 
vate capital  by  the  device  of  giving  com- 
panies generous  tax  concessions  on  invest- 
ments in  the  less  developed  countries. 

It  may  also  be  possible  to  work  out  inter- 
national commodity  agreements  that  would 
maintain  stable  prices  for  such  staple  prod- 
ucts of  the  underdeveloped  world  as  coffee, 
tea,  cocoa,  tin,  and  rubber.  Profits  might 
go  to  a  f\ind  for  diversifjring  pr6duction  in 
countries  dependent  upon  a  single  product 

Still,  both  of  those  approaches  require 
years  of  preparatory  work.  For  the  next  few 
years,  the  main  vehicle  will  have  to  be  as 
it  has  been  throughout  the  postwar  world, 
foreign  aid. 

To  some,  the  mere  mention  of  that  dreary 
topic  seems  a  cry  of  despair.  Aid,  the  Lon- 
don Economist  asserted  last  week,  "is  on  the 
defensive."  But  in  fact  there  is  a  set  of  new 
conditions  that  offers  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, if  It  is  to  be  bold,  a  chance  to 
mount  a  redesigned  and  Increased  aid  pro- 
gram that  could  set  the  pace  for  a  similar 
advance  by  all  the  developed  countries. 
.  The  first  new  condition  Is  the  success  of 
cheap  coQtraceptive  devices  tried  out  in  the 
past  year.  It  U  now  possible  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  aid,  accompanied  by  a  birth 
control  program,  can  create  genuine  per 
capita  increases  in  living  standards,  not 
merely  a  larger  population  living — or  rather 
dying — at  the  same  old  level  of  misery. 

A  second  new  condition  is  the  food  crisis 
that  threatens  between  now  and  the  time 
when  birth  control  measiires  can  become 
widely  applied.  Feeding  the  predicted  popu- 
lation growth  over  the  next  decade  will 
require  the  full  agricultural  resources  of 
the  temperate  sone  countries,  plus  programs 


for  spreading  to  the  imderdeveloped  world 
the  technical  revolution  in  agriculture.  An 
interagency  task  force  report  recommending 
„.  aU-out  effort  on  the  agrlcultxu'al  front 
^  already  reached  the  White  House,  and 
swaits  approval  by  the  President. 

A  third  new  condition  is  the  demonstra- 
Uon  that  elaborate  military  aid  programs,  if 
not  altogether  loseless,  are  distinctly  out- 
moded- Pakistan,  Turkey,  Greece,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  parts  of  Latin  America  afford 
evidence  that  such  programs,  apart  from 
being  an  uneconomic  use  of  resources,  pro- 
mote repressive  regimes  with  little  chance 
of  achieving  peaceful  political  stability. 

A  fourth  new  condition  is  the  experience 
of  competition  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
aid  field.  Large  Russian  and  East  Eiiropean 
aid  programs  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
Middle  East  and  In  parts  of  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia  without  yielding  Commu- 
nist regimes.  Par  from  having  to  establish 
showy  projects  or  political  slush  funds  to 
offset  Soviet  bloc  blandishments,  this  coun- 
try and  other  Western  nations  can  now  col- 
laborate with  confidence  on  long-range  de- 
velopment programs  set  up  on  a  multilateral 
basis  and  designed  to  foster  lasting  social 
reforms. 

Put  all  of  these  factors  together  and  there 
emerges  an  almost  totally  new  aid  pro- 
gram. It  would  largely  scrap  mUitary  assist- 
ance programs  and  political  slush  funds 
aimed  to  offset  Soviet  competition  in  aid.  It 
would  feature  birth  control  programs,  and 
agricultural  aid  administered  by  multilateral 
organizations  working,  at  least  tacitly,  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  aiming  at  social  reforms. 

But  is  there  a  congressional  majority  for 
such  a  program?  WeU.  in  Congress,  too,  there 
has  been  a  transition.  More  and  more,  the 
congressional  opposition  to  aid  has  come,  not 
from  the  House,  which  tended  to  favor  old- 
fashioned  anti-Soviet  programs  featuring 
military  assistance,  but  from  the  Senate. 

For  example,  In  1962  and  1963  the  House 
cut  administration  aid  figures  in  committee 
and  again  on  the  fioor.  But  last  year,  the 
administration  figure  was  approved  without 
cuts  by  a  35-vote  majority.  This  year,  with 
the  new  Congress,  the  majcarlty  for  the  ad- 
ministration aid  figure  was  96  votes. 

In  contrast,  increasing  doubts  have  been 
voiced  by  Senators,  once  known  as  supporters 
of  the  aid  programs  who  have  come  to  feel 
that  the  programs  are  too  heavily  military, 
and  not  strong  enough  in  agriculture  to  do 
much  good.  This  year,  for  example,  amend- 
ments to  cut  militajry  aid  put  forward 
by  Frank  Chukch,  of  Idaho,  and  Watn« 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  failed  of  passage  by  eight 
votes  and  one  vote,  respectively.  In  large 
part  because  of  military  emphasis,  Chair- 
man J.  W.  F'OT.BEiGHT  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee.  a  former  aid  stalwart,  did 
not  even  vote  for  final  passage  of  the  bill  on 
Wednesday. 

Given  the  changing  majorities.  In  fact,  the 
probability  is  not  only  that  a  redesigned 
program  could  pass  Congress.  The  prob- 
abUlty  is  that  only  a  redesigned  program 
can  build  the  new  majority  that  will  be 
required  if  an  aid  program  is  to  be  sustained 
at  all. 


Colnmbns  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  KXCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 

Mr.  WILUAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  at  this  time  we  testify  to 
the  high  regard  In  which  we  hold  our 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Italian  descent. 


Columbus  Day,  when  we  honor  the  great 
navigator  who  discovered  America,  is  the 
ai^ropriate  time  for  remembering  the 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to 
our  way  of  life  by  Italian  Americans. 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer 
of  the  New  World,  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  sailor.  He  was  bom  and  reared 
in  Italy's  Genoa,  one  of  Eur<«)e's  oldest 
seafaring  wMnmimities,  and  as  a  boy  had 
made  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  world's  greatest  mariners  were 
trained  in  ancient  times  and  in  his  own 
days. 

In  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the  center  of 
European  oceanic  enterprise,  Columbus 
worked  as  a  chartmaker  by  the  time 
he  was  24,  and  shortly  afterward,  he 
sailed  on  a  long  voyage  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag.  It  was  then  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  for  the  great  adventure 
that  only  a  sailor  could  have  planned 
and  executed.  That  was  to  reach  east- 
ern Asia,  the  Indies,  by  sailing  west. 

It  took  him  10  years  to  find  support 
for  his  idea,  and  of  course,  he  never 
did  succeed  in  it,  because  a  continent 
stood  in  his  way.  This  continent,  which 
he  discovered  by  accident,  was  named 
for  a  man  who  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  discovery.  Yet  we  are  right  in 
honoring  Columbus  for  doing  some- 
thing that  was  unintended,  because  no 
other  sailor  had  the  knowledge,  the  per- 
sistence, and  the  dauntless  courage  to 
find  land  by  sailing  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  miles  Into  the  vastness  of 
the  unknown  and  uncharted  ocean.  Col- 
umbus has  been  described  by  Adm.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  Morison,  the  eminent  historian 
of  U.S.  naval  operations  in  World  War 
n.  as  "one  of  the  greatest  mariners,  If 
not  the  greatest,  of  all  time." 

The  countrymen  of  Colmnbus,  the  Ital- 
ian Americans  of  the  United  States, 
have  shown  much  the  same  Intrepid 
courage  as  their  great  hero.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  century  there  were  about 
484,000  of  them  here  seeking  a  better 
life  than  the  one  they  had  known  in 
the  disrupted  agricultural  ecornxny  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  By  1910.  they 
numbered  over  1.343.000. 

In  those  days,  many  of  them  per- 
formed the  hardest  kind  of  labor.  Yet 
it  was  not  long  before  their  children 
became  doctors,  teachers,  lawyers, 
judges,  legislators,  and  businessmen.  As 
a  group.  ItaUan  Americans.  In  a  re- 
markably short  nmnbw  of  years,  in  dif- 
ficult times,  and  under  severe  handicaps, 
have  come  to  take  their  place  in  the  lead- 
ership of  American  society.  An  Italian 
discovered  America,  and  Italian  Ameri- 
cans help  to  lead  it  and  to  preserve  its 
freedoms.    

Why  Does  Elbie  Jay  Give  a  Dam? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUaOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other of  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe's  columns 
recently  appearing  In  the  San  Prancisco 
Chronicle  will  undoubtedly  be  Interest- 


ing to  readers  of  the  Rbcord  who  have 
expressed  keen  Interest  In  Mr.  Hoppe's 
satire.    The  article  follows: 

Wht   Does  Elbh  Jat  Gme  a  Dam? 

(By  Art  Hoppe) 
Howdy  there,  folks,  how  yll?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootln'-tootln' 
Jay  family,  starring  ol*  Eabie  Jay — a  real  f un- 
lovln'  wrangler.  Who  loves  to  wrangle  Just 
for  fun. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elble  today  he's 
let  the  Congressmen  go  hocne,  them  not  hav- 
ing any  laws  left  to  pass.  And  he's  taken 
his  pretty  wife,  Birdie-Bird,  on  that  long- 
promised  family  vacation  to  get  a  weU- 
deserved  rest.  That's  him,  a-settin'  on  the 
pOTCh  of  the  Bide-a-Wee  Lodge,  relaxin'  In 
the  quiet  solitude  and  chewln"  on  the  brim 
of  his  5 -gallon  hat. 

ELBIE  (pleading).  Ccane,  Birdle-Blrd,  let 
Tos  reason  together.  Just  one  little  ol'  pe^k 
at  the  headlines? 

BiBDiE-BniD  (firmly).  Now,  Klbie,  you 
promised.  You're  going  to  have  a  complete 
rest.  No  newspapers;  no  phone  calls  and 
no  p>olitlcs  whatsoever.  It  will  make  a  new 
m?"  out  of  you. 

Elbie  (glocsnlly).  The  old  one  was  doing 
alright.  (He  leaps  to  his  feet  and  extends 
his  hand  as  a  fellow  vacationer  strolls  past.) 
Howdy  there,  friend.  Let's  press  the  flesh. 
Vacationer.  Again?  But  we've  shaken 
hands  6  times  already  this  morning. 

Elbix.  I  don't  want  to  lose  my  calltises. 

(Whispering.)     Say,    you    don't   happen    to 

have  a  little  ol'  public  opinion  poll  on  you. 

do  you? 

Vacationer.  I'm  sorry,  but  as  I  told  you 

before 

Elbiz  (grabbing  his  sleeve).  Well,  tell  me, 

do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way  rm 

handling  my  Job  here  at  Bide-a-Wee  Lodge? 

Vacationer  (nervously).  Oh,  you're  doing 

fine,  fine. 

Elbie  (letting  him  scurry  away).  Well, 
now.  that  makes  92  percent  who  approve,  2 
percent  undecided,  and  6  percent  who  won't 
get  no  more  room  service  untU  they  see  the 
light.  Not  bad,  conslderln"  I've  only  been 
here  4  hours. 

Waiter  (puzzled).  Here  Is  your  sasparlUa, 
sir. 

Elbie.  Thanks  kindly,  son,  and  here's  a  tip 
for  you :  vote  my  way  If  you  want  a  nice  new 
dam  in  your  district. 
Wafter  (puzzled).  Vote  your  way.  sir? 
Elbie.  Ask  anyone,  son.  TheyTl  tell  you 
that  when  It  comes  to  bargalnln',  ol'  Elble 
don't  give  a  dam  for  nothing. 

BiRDiE-Bnu).  Now,  Elble,  you  promised. 
You  said  you'd  do  absolutely  nothing  but  sit 
and  relax. 

Elbie.  And  that's  all  Tve  done  for  4  hours. 
Exceptln',  of  course,  for  rei^portlonln'  the 
hotel  rooms,  Integratin'  the  kitchen,  sendln' 
that  sassy  desk  clerk  to  Vee-yet-nam  and 
takln'  a  little  stroU  across  the  swimmin' 
pool. 

BiRDiE-Bnuj.  Now,  Elbie,  why  don't  you  go 
commune  with  nature?  Here's  a  handful  of 
sugar  cubes.  You  can  try  to  make  friends 
with  the  animals.  And  here's  your  stick  in 
case  you  succeed. 

Elbie.  No,  it  Just  wouldn't  be  the  same. 
This  place  Is  Just  too  fuddy-duddy  quiet. 
Say.  How'd  you  like  to  spend  the  rest  of 
your  vacation  in  a  rip-snortin*  spot  with 
excltln'  competitive  sports,  round-the-clock 
games  of  skill  and  chance,  and  a  dally  festi- 
val of  fun-filled  events? 

BiROiE-BiRD  (clapping  her  hands) .  Oh, 
Elble,  are  we  going  oute  to  Las  Vegas? 

Elbie  (happily) .  Nope.  Back  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Well,  tune  in  to  our  next  episode,  folks. 
And  meantime,  as  you  mosey  down  the  trail 
of  life,  remember  what  ElUe's  ol'  granddaddy 
used  to  say:  "Make  sure  the  feUer  who's 
leading  you  lays  aside  his  cares  and  burdens 
now  and  then,    "l^ou  need  the  rest." 
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BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Septei  aber  23. 1965.  In  Lo6  Angeles.  Calif.. 
a  hlgl  ly  unusual,  and  I  understand  en- 
joyabl;.  political  event  took  place  In 
which  R^ublican  leaders  from  all  over 
the  State— and  indeed  the  Nation- 
joined  In  honoring  Robert  H.  Finch  for 
his  20  years  of  service  to  the  Republi- 
can Pi  LTty. 

The  spirit  that  evening  was  one  of 
party  iml^  and  camaradrle  which  I  feel 
augen  very  well  for  the  future  of  our 
GOP.  It  was  also  fitting  and  significant 
that  s}  many  people  from  all  branches 
of  oiu-  party  joined  together  to  honor  one 
who  h  is  in  so  many  ways  contributed  to 
RepuUican  efforts. 

Senator  George  Muhpht.  whose  bril- 
liant s  nd  successful  campaign  Bob  Finch 
direct  d,  was  honorary  chairman  for  the 
evenir  g,  and  the  distlngiilshed  principal 
speak*  r  was  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard I  ixcm,  whom  Bob  has  devotedly 
served  In  years  past. 

Bob  Finch's  remarks  concluding  the 
dinnei  were,  I  believe,  a  good  indication 
of  his  abilities  and  purpose  and.  I,  under 
imaniiQous  consent,  include  those  re- 
marics  in  the  Record: 

Reicuxs  of  Bob  Finch 

As  ei  ch  of  you  can  well  Imagine,  this  is  a 
most  lirlUing  and  heartwarming  evening 
for  m<  — and  for  Carol  and  for  the  whole 
Finch :  amlly. 

At  t]  Le  same  time,  I  am  the  first  to  recog- 
nize tl  at  the  true  reason  you  are  here  to- 
night 1 1  not  JUBt  to  honor  a  party  worker,  but 
to  evl<j  race  your  faith  In  this  party  of  ours 
and  tl  at  Republicans  are  imifled  and  are 
on  the  move.  And,  as  I  look  around  at  this 
wondei  ful  turnout  of  dedicated  RepuMl- 
cans.  I  know  that  the  national  resurgence  o^ 
our  pa:  ty  will  begin  right  here  in  California. 

Inde  id,  I  believe  that  the  foundation  for 
this  f<rward  move  of  Republicanism  was 
built  r  ght  here  oxily  last  November  with  the 
great  v  Ictory  of  Senator  Gbobgc  Muhpht. 

Whll »  it  U  in  the  context  of  Republican 
aai^rat  ons  that  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  to- 
night, ]  know  you  will  pardon  a  personal  com- 
ment. It  has  been  my  {M-ivUege  to  know  and 
work  n  ith  almost  every  person  in  this  room, 
and  I  I  .ppreclate  your  presence  more  than  I 
can  po  islbly  convey.  And  I  know  you  can 
imders  and  particularly  how  grateful  I  am 
that  D  ck  Nixon  has  Journeyed  here  to  speak 
as  he  d  d  tonight.  I  cherish  every  one  of  the 
years  -^i  rhen  It  was  my  privUege  to  serve  so 
closely  with  one  of  the  greatest  political 
leaders  of  mldcentury  America.  It  is  my 
confldf  at  belief  that  his  character  and  com- 
petenci :  are  such  that  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions t )  our  national  fortunes  are  yet  to  be 
made. 

As  1 1  the  Junior  Senator  from  California, 
I'm  su  "e  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  not 
one  b<  grudges  his  absence.  I  assured  him 
today  1  hat  if  I  made  any  small  contribution 
to  his  <  ampalgn,  the  account  was  paid  In  full 
when  ;he  votes  were  counted  on  election 
nig^t.  And  if  I  have  any  message  from  20 
yean  is  a  party  worker,  I  would  like  to 
refer  Id  It  as  Murphy's  law.  which  reads 
as  foU<  wb:  "Republicans — take  not  satisfac- 
tion fr  un  a  fight  well  fought — take  satisfac- 
tion fr  }m  winning." 


And  now  may  I  share,  ever  so  briefly,  a 
few  basic  thoughts  about  the  RepubUcan 
Party  which  oome  to  mind  tonight  after  two 
decades  as  a  worker  in  the  vineyard.  Some 
are  obvious,  but  at  this  moment  when  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  new  opportunity, 
they  may  bear  repeating. 

I  have  shared  with  you  the  good  times  and 
bad,  our  triimiphs  and  defeats.  And  every 
instinct  I  have,  every  insight  I  may  have 
gained  from  my  apprenticeship  tells  me  that 
next  year  will  be  a  landmark  in  American 
political  history.  I  believe  that  historians 
of  the  future  will  say  that  in  1966  the  Re- 
publican Party  reached  its  moment  of  truth. 
They  may  write  that  this  great  and  honorable 
party,  which  once  had  saved  the  Union, 
failed  its  crucial  test  and  declined  to  a  per- 
manent minority,  fighting  a  rearguard  ac- 
tion. But  I  believe  they  will  record  instead 
that  In  1966  the  Republicans  turned  the 
corner,  achieved  a  broad  unity  of  purpose, 
and  recaptured  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  obstacles  we  face :  the 
built-in  power  of  incimibency,  the  harsh 
arithmetic  of  registration,  and  a  3-to-2  mi- 
nority position.  But  look  at  our  advantages: 
First  of  all,  our  philosophy  which  places  us 
on  the  right  side  of  the  pivotal  Issues  of  do- 
mestic politics  today:  the  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  relltlonshlp  to  an  ever-bur- 
geoning mass  state,  the  survival  of  oiu- 
Federal  system  of  government,  and  indeed 
the  two-party  system  itself. 

If  we  are  to  win,  we  must  win  with  the 
youth  and  in  the  suburbs.  By  1980  three 
out  of  four  Americans  will  live  or  work  in 
the  massive  subiu-ban  areas.  And  the  politi- 
cal dialog  of  the  next  decade  will  be  more 
and  more  concerned  with  the  quality  of  life 
we  will  all  lead  in  this  environment.  Now 
when  you  speak  of  quality,  you  speak  of 
subjective  and  individual  choice,  taste,  and 
alternatives.  And  if  the  mass  state  is  to 
move  into  this  area,  we  are  indeed  finished 
as  a  Republic. 

The  present  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  has  chosen  to  propagate  the  historic 
lie  that  individuals  are  unfit  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  must  place  their  lives — which 
belong  to  God  alone — in  the  hands  of  all- 
powerful  government.  We  are  the  party  of 
individualism,  of  personal  freedom :  we  trust 
peofde  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  this  is 
why  we — not  the  Democrats — are  truly  the 
party  of  the  people. 

Where  once  the  Republican  Party  saved 
the  Union  from  the  States,  today  it  must 
undertake  to  save  the  States  from  increasing 
encroachment  from  Washington.  If  the  his- 
toric role  of  the  States  in  our  Federal  system 
is  to  be  preserved.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the 
RepubUcan  Party.  Our  opponents  have 
abandoned  this  great  issue  to  us,  and  left 
us  with  a  very  strong  position.  The  people 
will  not  knowingly  tolerate  such  radical  tin- 
kering with  the  basic  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  believe  they  will  listen  care- 
fully on  this  point. 

Perhaps  above  all  else,  over  the  years  I  have 
come  to  appreciate  how  fragile,  yet  how  criti- 
cal, this  two-party  system  of  ours  is  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  unique  way  of  life.  For 
without  this  strong  second  party,  there  is  no 
effective  check  on  the  power  of  Government, 
no  alternative  and  without  a  free  choice 
there  can  be  no  free  government.  We  then 
become  not  citizens,  but  subjects. 

Our  party's  strategic  position  in  1966 
should,  therefore,  be  a  favorable  one,  be- 
cause it  can  rest  on  the  time- tested  prin- 
ciples of  a  political  philosophy  which  we  all 
share,  and  which  is  more  relevant  and  vital 
today  than  ever  before.  But  we  must  fight 
on  our  own  groimds,  where  we  will  surely  win, 
and  not  again  fall  into  the  old  Democratic 
trap  of  waging  the  contest  on  i^ony  "IsBues" 
and  "labels"  of  their  choosing,  which  dis- 
tract us  and  divide  us. 

To  restore  the  Republican  Party  to  Its 
proper  place,  to  preserve  the  two-party  sys- 
tem, we  must,  of  course,  do  many  things. 


We  must  strengthen  and  Improve  the  all- 
Important  role  of  the  political  volunteer 
We  must  find  a  broader  base  for  political 
ftmdraislng.  We  must  overhaul  oiu  tech- 
niques  of  organization,  our  machinery  for 
getting  out  the  vote.  But  most  important,  in 
my  opinion,  we  must  modernize  our  market- 
ing tools  so  that  we  are  no  longer  outsold 
in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

In  my  opinion,  this  involves  a  total  re- 
evaluation  of  our  approach  to  modern  com- 
miukication  and  communications  media. 
Then  we  must  go  on  the  offensive — we  must 
get  ova  story  across  first,  and  we  must  keep 
repeating  it  in  every  f  onun  and  every  medium 
which  modem  communications  can  provide. 

We  have  seen  the  master  of  propaganda  at 
work  in  the  rose  garden,  in  the  East  Room, 
on  television,  on  radio,  and  in  the  press.  We 
have  seen  his  machine  seize  and  hold  the 
propaganda  initiative  24  hours  a  day,  rele- 
gating us  to  the  futile  role  of  trying  to 
answer  back,  vainly  hoping  that  the  truth 
can  somehow  overtake  the  fable. 

Bear  constantly  in  mind  that  where  we 
have  any  weakness,  however  slight  the  op- 
position will  seize  upon  it,  exaggerate  It— 
and  sell  it.  Right  at  this  moment  we  are 
the  victims  of  a  propaganda  10-strike  by  the 
Democrats,  who  have  created  discouragement 
even  in  our  own  ranks  by  labeling  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  the  party  of  disunity.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  our  differences,  and  may  it 
ever  be  thus.  But  the  Democratic  double- 
think hides  the  fact  that  the  most  Irreparable , 
disunity  exists  among  the  Democrats— dis- 
unity on  foreign  policy.  In  the  world  and  In 
this  hemisphere:  disunity  on  civil  rights; 
disunity  in  the  North,  In  the  South,  in  the 
cities,  and  In  the  States;  and  most  surely  of 
all,  disunity  In  California. 

I  believe  that  what  we  do  in  1966  will 
affect  the  fca-tunes  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  this  Nation  for  generations  to  come.  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart  that  1966  can  be 
a  year  of  victory  in  California — and  resur- 
gence— creating  a  momentum  which  wUI 
startle  and  waken  this  Nation.  Let  us  be- 
gin by  naUlfig  the  Democratic  talk  of  Repub- 
lican disunity  once  and  for  all;  let  us  talk 
about  the  things  that  unite  us,  not  the  things 
that  divide  us.  Let  us  reject  every  label  ex- 
cept the  laliel  of  Republican,  and  let  us  sell 
our  message  by  radio,  by  television,  by  the 
press  and  by  word  of  mouth — in  oiu-  meet- 
ings, in  our  daily  associations  and  in  the 
home.  What  we  do  and  say  in  California 
wiU  give  hope  and  leadership  to  citizens 
throughout  this  Nation. 

I  well  remember  when  I  was  organizing 
Young  RepubUcan  Clubs  on  coUege  cam- 
puses, there  were  many  who  said  that  the 
Republicans  could  not  hope  to  win  power  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  That  was  in  1945, 
and  the  very  next  year,  1946,  we  swept  into 
control  of  Congress  and  captured  several 
Btatehouses.  That  year,  Dick  Nixon  first 
went  to  Oongress.  Now,  20  years  later,  there 
are  again  those  who  are  pessimists,  who  see 
only  the  obstacles  and  overlook  the  cycle  of 
history.  In  Shakespeare's  phrase,  "There  is 
a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at 
the  fiood  leads  on  to  fortime."  I  believe 
there  is  today  a  gathering  tide  which  can  run 
in  our  favc«',  if  we  but  make  it  so.  "We  must 
take  the  ciurent  when  It  serves,  or  lose  our 
ventures." 

We  might  take  as  oiu:  text  these  words  from 
Lord  Tennyson's  "Ulysses": 

"Come,  my  friends, 

Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Tho'   much  Is    (fallen)    much    (endures); 
and  tho'  we  are  not  now  that  strength 
which  in  old  days, 
Moved  earth  and  heaven :  that  which  we  are, 

we  are: 
Strong  In  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

So  this,  I  believe.  Is  our  role  as  a  party, 
and  this.  X  hope,  Is  irtutt  this  evening  is  all 
about. 

Again,  my  iMX>found  thanks  to  each  of  you. 


October  12,  1965 
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He    Merchant    Marine    Today    Is    die 
Achilles'  Heel  of  Our  Nation's  Great- 


ness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
great  problem  facing  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  U.S.  shipbuilding 
industry,  as  critics  of  the  maritime  task 
force  report  have  pointed  out,  is  the  utter 
lack  of  experience  and  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  maritime  operations  on  the  part 
of  many  of  those  charged  with  develop- 
ing policies  in  this  complex  field. 

It  is  fashionable  now,  even  in  Defense 
circles,  to  decry  the  importance  of 
American  shipping  as  the  logistic  arm  of 
the  Navy  in  time  of  emergency.  How- 
ever, such  derogatory  statements  do  not 
emanate  from  the  one  branch  of  the 
military  which  has  the  direct  contact 
with  our  commercial  shipping  in  war — 
the  Navy. 

This  point  is  driven  home  most  clearly 
by  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
magazine  Army,  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  UJS.  Army.  Written  by 
Rear  Adm.  John  D.  Hayes,  UJS.  Navy, 
retired,  now  associated  with  the  Naval 
Institute  of  Annapolis,  the  article  makes 
a  number  of  definite  statements  con- 
cerning the  need  for  more,  and  more 
modern,  shipping  under  the  American 
flag  that  deserve  attention  on  all  levels 
of  Government  connected  in  any  way 
with  operations  by  sea  in  peace  or  war. 
Chosen  at  random,  but  very  must  to  the 
point,  are  the  following  statements  by 
Admiral  Hayes: 

How  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  to  bring  peace 
to  that  land,  and  whra«  and  when,  all  lies 
in  the  unforeseeable  future.  But  two  things 
seem  certain;  the  heavy  burden  wUl  fall  on 
the  land  forces,  and  to  help  them  bear  it, 
humble  merchant  ships  bring  their  many 
needs  across  7,000  miles  of  ocean.  Where  are 
these  ships  to  come  from? 

On  July  13  the  Military  Sea  Transport 
Service,  throvigh  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, notified  American  steamship  lines  that 
64  cargo  vessels  were  needed  Immediately  to 
load  backed-up  cargo  for  Vietnam  at  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Mew  Orleans, 
Beaiunont,  and  Savannah.  Of  these,  28  were 
to  come  fnxn  subsidized  lines,  the  rest  to  be 
Victory  types  from  the  reserve  fleet. 

The  niunber  of  ships  in  that  call,  certain 
to  be  the  first  of  many,  is  about  one-tenth  of 
that  of  the  present  UJ3.-flag  dry-cargo  fieet. 
The  call  came  at  a  time  when  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  vessels  were  tied  up  on 
strike;  and  when  the  shortage  of  licensed 
officers,  especially  engineers,  is  acute. 

These  indications  of  the  sad  state  of  the 
U.S.  shipping  complex,  on  which  combat 
operations  in  Vietnam  must  depend  fco'  sup- 
port, should  be  of  grave  ooncern  to  the  U.S. 
Army.  This  state  of  affairs  is  the  more  seri- 
ous, becadse,  as  has  been  noted,  it  is  largely 
unrecognized. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  now 
under  our  own  fiag  the  shipping  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  major  overseas  campaign.  A  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  described  as  a  fourth 
arm  of  defense  and  a  right  arm  of  seapower. 
The  U.S.  Army  may  be  the  first  to  learn  we 
really  have  no  seapower  despite  a  nuclear 


carrier  and  some  Polaris  submarines.  With- 
out the  right  arm  we  wUl  have  to  depend  on 
foreign  shipping,  and  for  this  we  wlU  pay 
heavily.  The  heaviest  payments,  moreover, 
will  come  from  loss  of  freedom  of  action. 
Already  we  dare  not  blockade  North  Vietnam 
ports  lor  fear  of  straining  relations  with  our 
maritime  friends. 

Much  is  heard  these  days  about  air  move- 
ment of  troops.  Although  combat  airlift  to 
Vietnam,  at  this  writing,  has  been  limited  to 
one  battalion,  this  form  of  military  transport 
is  bound  to  Increase.  But  the  giant  Jet  air- 
craft that  will  do  this  work  is  a  voracious 
consumer  of  fuel  which  must  be  transported 
to  overseas  terminals  for  the  return  fiight. 
Airlift,  instead  of  easing  the  shipping  jKob- 
lem,  will  augment  it  in  oui  most  vulnerable 
area— the  tanker  fleet.  The  WOTld  supiriy  of 
tankers  now  exceeds  the  demand,  but  there 
is  virtually  none  of  this  type  in  the  U.S.  re- 
serve fleet. 

Support  lor  500,000  men  in  Korea,  half  of 
them  Americans,  required  each  day  20,000 
tons  of  supplies  and  125,000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum products,  or  two  fully  loaded  dry  cargo 
ships  and  one  tanker.  This  daUy  supply  re- 
qxxired  350  ships  in  the  transpcwilflc  pipeline. 
Another  250  ships  were  needed  in  the  western 
Pacific  fca:  troop  movements  and  support 
from  Japan. 

Where  are  ships  in  such  numbers  to  come 
from  today?  A  few  wUl  be  taken  from  the 
mothballed  reserve  fieet;  a  greater  nimaber 
will  come  from  the  only  segment  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  in  a  fair  state  of  health; 
the  approximately  300  ships  of  the  subsi- 
dized liner  fleet  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
of  which  only  120  have  been  built  since 
World  War  II.  When  these  vessels  are  wlth- 
dravm  from  their  established  routes,  mari- 
time nations  like  Great  Britain,  Norway  and 
Greece  will  quickly  move  in  to  capture  this 
last  vestige  of  oiu-  export  trade. 

In  addition  to  a  want  of  ships,  there  is  an 
even  greater  shortage  of  merchant  seamen, 
especially  licensed  officers.  Oiu-  peacetime 
marine  has  been  declining  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  a  year  but  the  supply  of  officers  is 
declining  even  faster,  more  than  1,200  leav- 
ing the  vocation  each  year  with  only  700  re- 
placements from  all  sources. 

The  merchant  marine  today  Is  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  our  Nation's  greatness.  Americans, 
however,  are  not  a  sea-minded  people,  and 
this  fact  of  life  does  not  disturb  them. 
When  they  think  of  their  merchant  marine 
at  all,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  its 
apparently  unsolvable  problems.  Our  states- 
men give  evidence  of  not  fully  comprehend- 
ing the  Nation's  need  for  seapower,  and  the 
naval  profession  has  certainly  not  tried  hard 
to  make  it  understandable  to  them. 

The  American  people  must  be  awakened  to 
the  imminent  peril  that  want  of  a  fourth  arm 
of  defense  poses  to  our  natioiml  security  and 
way  of  life. 


Commemoration  of  Christopher  Colnmbas 


I  submit  that  the  disclosure  is  uncon- 
vincing because  it  served  only  to  focus 
increased  attention  and  fervor  on  to- 
day's ceremonies  honoring  the  navigator 
who  will  continue  to  be  recognized  as 
America's  discoverer  long  after  any  of 
his  detractors,  scholarly  or  otherwise,  are 
forgotten. 

I  pick  no  quarrel  with  any  non-Co- 
lumbus claimants  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  but  I  do  take  these  few  min- 
utes to  remind  our  House  Members  that 
Columbus  undertook  and  completed  at 
least  four  voyages  to  our  great  shores. 
Whether  they  were  the  first  or  not.  let 
the  quest  for  proof  go  on.  But  for  today. 
I  join  my  Columbus-admiring  constitu- 
ents in  shouting,  with  proper  dialect, 
"Viva  Crlstoforo  Colombo." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

or  NKW  JSBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
set  aside  for  honcMring  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus an  uproar  comparable  to  a  small- 
scale  volcanic  eruption  has  been  re- 
corded In  my  cmigresslonal  district. 
Three  days  ago.  discovery  of  a  medieval 
map  was  publicized  by  Yale  University 
in  an  unconvincing  effort  to  credit  some- 
one other  than  Christopher  Columbus 
with  the  ectfliest  discovery  of  America. 


What  Kind  of  a  Nnt  Is  He? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  citizens  who  are  fed  up 
with  the  general  erosion  of  Ideals  and 
principles  which  made  America  the 
great  Nation  she  is.  express  themselves 
through  the  written  word,  rebelling 
against  these  chipptngs  at  the  comer- 
stone  of  democracy. 

Such  citizens  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  " 
R.  Towers,  of  Vero  Beach.  Pla..  In  my 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towers  have  been  kind 
enough  to  bring  to  my  attention  a  short 
message  which  shines  brilliantly  in  Its 
simplicity  and  its  clarity. 

This  message  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  other 
concerned  Americans. 

I  include  the  following  from  a  fine 

newspaper  in  my  congressional  district, 

the  Vero  Beach,  Pla..  Press  Journal,  in 

the  Congressional  Record: 

What  Kind  or  a  Ntrr  Is  He? 

• 

He  wants  to  nm  his  own  business. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  doctor. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  bargains. 

He  wants  to  buy  his  own  insurance. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  reading  matter. 

He  wants  to  provide  tor  his  own  old  age. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  contracts. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  charities. 

He  wants  to  educate  his  chUdren  as  he 
wishes. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  investments. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  friends. 

He  wants  to  provide  his  own  recreation. 

He  wants  to  compete  freely  In  the  market- 
place. 

He  wants  to  grow  by  his  own  efforts. 

He  wants  to  proflt  from  his  own  errors. 

He  wants  to  take  part  in  the  competition  of 
ideas. 

He  wants  to  be  a  man  of  goodwlU. 

What  kind  of  a  nut  is  he?  He's  an  Amer- 
ican, that's  what  kind. 

Aren't  you  glad  you  are,  too?  And  don't 
you  wonder  why  so  many  of  our  feUow- 
Amerlcans  are  trying  so  hard  to  destroy  the 
kind  of  life  that  has  made  as  the  aim  and 
the  envy  of  every  other  people  on  earth? 

The  question  is:  What  kind  at  nuts  are 
they? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF  ZOWA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 


HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker. 

one  of  the  young  men  from  the 

Iowa  Congressional  District  was 

first  place  In  the  regional  soil 

speech       contest.    This 

entitled  "How  Soli  and  Water 

Coniervatlon  Affects  My  Future,"  reflects 

<  reatlve  thinking  that  Is  going  on  In 

nlnds  of  our  young  people.    I  feel 

presentation  Is  worthy  enough  to 

to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

speech  follows  : 
Son.  AND  Watek  Conservation  Affects 
My  Future 
(By  Eddie  Wiederstein) 
Anp  God  said,  "Let  tbe  eartb  bring  fcvtb 
tbe  berb  yielding  seed  and  tbe  fruit 
rleldlng  fruit  after  Ite  Und  wboee  seed 
itaeU.  upon  tbe  eartb,  uid  it  was  so." 
tbe  beginning  of  agriculture  and 
countless  ages,  tbe  destiny  of  man 
1  led  to  tbe  soil. 

tbe  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymoutb 

in  1630.  tbe  area  wblcb  makes  up  tbe 

18  States  bad  about  800,000  Indians  and 

million  acres  of  land.    In  tbls  Indian 

,  wbere  tbe  brsves  biuited.  flsbed, 

tou^t,  tbey  bad  a  Tery  precloxis  poa- 

s — tbat  was  3,400  acres  of  land  for 

man.  woman,  and  cblld  In  tbe  Indian 

,    At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  18tb  century 

5  million  pe<9le  and  400  acres  of  land 

>er8on.    Wltb  our   190  million   people 

tbe  area  per  person  Is  only  10  acres, 

I  millloa  pe<^le  are  being  added  every 

Wltb  our  population  growing  tbe  way 

by  tbe  end  of  tbe  century  we  will  be 

to  an  average  at  S  acres  per  person. 

p<^ulation  flgiires   indicate  tbat  If 

>eople  are  to  continue  to  bave  tbree 

meals  a  day.  we  will  bave  to  increase 

at  least  50  percent.    Two  ways 

tbls  problem  are  birtb  control — 

more  food. 

acre  Is  a  very  elastic  \uiit.    Better 

and  researcb  are  making  it  bigger 

year.    We  have  62  million  more  people 

tban  35  years  ago,  and  yet  people  eat 

today  from  that  same  amount  of  crop- 
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Browning  of  the  Iowa  State  University 

recently  tbat  tbe  use  of  water  for 

industry,    and    recreation    will 

by  tbe  end  of  the  century.    If  we.  the 

of  America  are  to  remain  in  a  land  of 

we    must    conserve    our    main    re- 

and  water. 

you  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 

a  heavy  rain  and  noticed  how  the  water 

It's  dark  because  soil  is  mixed 

the  water.    Since  white  men  began  cul- 

lowa   soils,    about    100   years    ago, 

of  tons  of  soil  have  been  carried  away 

We  live  in  a  State  that  is  primarily 

State.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  tbe 

area  of  Iowa  is  cultivated  cropland. 

of  Iowa's  prosperity  depends  upon  tbe 

of  good  crops.    Tbls  in  t\urn  de- 

upon  tbe  productivity  of  tbe  soil.    So 

cf>n8ervation  Is  Important  to  all  of  us. 

• — Why  is  it  so  Important  tbat  we 

It  for  crop  use?    Water  is  as  Tltal 

as  blood  U  to  tbe  human  body.    One 

main  contributing  iactort  for  our  high 

ielda  of  tbe  past  several  years  has  been 
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the  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil  and 
rain  during  the  growing  season.  Moisture  is 
the  most  important  factor  affecting  crop 
yield.  The  moisture  used  to  produce  a  crop 
may  come  from  rain  or  from  soil  molst\ire 
stored  from  previous  rains.  IMd  you  know  It 
takes  5,000  gallons  of  water  to  produce  one 
bushel  of  corn? 

If  you  take  a  pail  full  of  water  and  throw 
it  out  fast  along  the  top  of  the  ground,  it 
will  wash.  But  if  you  pour  out  the  same 
amount  of  water  slowly,  it  wont  wash  away 
the  loose  pieces  of  soil.  That's  why  water 
that  flows  fast  will  wash  or  erode  land  more 
than  water  that  flows  slowly.  The  faster  the 
water  flows,  the  more  soil  It  will  take  with  It. 
Since  the  farmer  can't  do  much  about  the 
weather,  he  can't  control  these  factors.  As 
someone  said,  "Everybody  talks  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  does  anything  about  it." 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  change  the 
weather,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal  about 
what  rain  does  to  our  land. 

Plant  cover  prevents  erosion  since  it  helps 
to  stop  and  bold  individual  raindrops  where 
tbey  fall.  Stopping  a  raindrop  is  like  try- 
ing to  catch  a  minltiire  bomb.  The  result 
of  a  drop  <rf  water  falling  on  bare  soil  some- 
what resembles  the  action  of  an  exploding 
bomb.  Each  raindrop  digs  a  small  hole  in 
the  ground  siu-face.  The  loosened  soil  can 
then  be  easily  washed  away.  If  the  rain- 
drop Is  to  be  held  where  it  falls.  It  must  be 
"dammed  up"  and  stored.  To  store  water 
on  the  soil  surface,  we  can  make  a  series  of 
small  dams  by  farming  on  the  contour,  strip 
farming,  terracing,  using  sodded  waterways, 
and  farm  ponds.  These  not  only  help  hold 
the  water  where  it  is  needed  but  help  keep 
productive  topwoll  in  place.  Runoff  water 
must  be  made  to  take  a  slow  undeetructive 
course  if  erosion  is  to  be  prevented.  For 
each  Inch  of  topsoil  lost  the  production  of 
corn  decreases  about  5  bushels  per  acre. 
Nearly  all  erosion  takes  place  when  soil  Is 
unprotected  by  vegetation. 

Fertility — Why  shoiild  it  be  increased  and 
maintained  at  a  high  level?  Crops  and  leach- 
ing have  removed  many  of  the  nutrient* 
that  were  once  available.  As  the  general 
use  of  fertilizers  has  increased,  so  has  our 
average  crop  yields. 

Plant  nutrients,  like  ingredients  for  a  cake, 
must  be  in  balance.  When  there  is  not 
enough  of  any  one  nutrient,  crops  will  suf- 
fer. When  a  certain  nutrient  is  needed,  it 
must  be  added.  Subsoil  moisture  and  man- 
agement ability  should  be  considered  In  de- 
ciding the  amount  of  fertilizers  to  apply 
after  a  reliable  soil  test  has  been  taken. 

Conservation  doesn't  cost.  It  pays.  Com 
yieldfi  average  from  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre 
more  on  fields  where  sound  conservation 
practices  are  carried  out.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  conservation  farming  is  simple 
and  easy.  A  farmer  must  make  plans  to 
fit  bis  individual  farm  and  farm  (^>erations. 
In  planning,  a  farmer  must  try  to  do  three 
things:  Plan  for  wise  use  of  all  his  land, 
plan  to  build  up  and  hold  productivity  of 
his  soil,  and  prevent  soil  and  water  loss. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Extension 
Service,  and  Vocational  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments help  farmers  plan  and  apply  soil  con- 
servation and  good  land  management  prac- 
tices. 

Conservation  means  not  only  higher  yields 
and  a  better  farm,  but  also  greater  income 
for  farmers  and  businessmen,  reduced  flood 
damages,  better  hunting  and  fishing,  and  a 
more  productive  and  beautiful  coimtry  for 
us  and  for  futiu-e  generations.  Conserva- 
tion works  for  us,  for  our  security,  and  for 
tbe  future  well-being  of  those  who  follow  vu. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  will  be  faith- 
ful stewards  or  unworthy  servants. 

Remember — America  Is  our  land.  Our 
■oil  is  our  future.  Once  It  Is  lost,  the  land, 
like  freedom,  can  be  regained  only  by  bitter 
struggle. 


Consider  the  future,  plan  well,  then  farm 
wisely. 

We  must  not  forget  tbe  past,  great  natioag 
bave  flourished  and  tban  died,  not  becwu* 
ot  tbeir  lack  of  military  might,  but  becauM 
tbey  wasted  tbelr  heritage  ot  rich  fertUt 
lands.  My  future  and  tbe  Nation's  futtirt 
depends  on  a  fertile  and  productive  soil. 


Rail  Merger  Decried 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKIAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
September  18,  Edward  Hart  expressed 
thoughts  with  respect  to  pending  giant 
mergers  in  our  economy  that  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 

The  author  is  consultant  to  an  anti- 
merger group. 

The  text  of  his  letter  follows: 
Rao.  Merger  Decried 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 9.  imder  the  heading  "Giant  Rail  Merger 
IntelligenUy  Opposed,"  Representative  Al- 
viN  O'KoNSKi,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin 
states  in  an  introduction  to  a  news  article 
he  placed  In  the  Record  that  "such  proposals 
(as  the  merger  of  the  C.  &  O.  with  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western)  bring  up  the  question 
whether  the  hierarchies  of  our  big  corpora- 
ticms  are  not  doing  more  to  socialize  our 
economy  tban  the  Communists." 

I  heard  the  same  idea  propoxinded  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  by  tbat  remarkable  old 
nabob  Cyrus  Eaton  in  bis  suite  In  New 
York's  Biltmore  Hotel  during  the  Roosevelt- 
Willkle  campaign. 

Time  has  Jaded  In  my  mind  the  exact 
quotes,  but  I  remember  so  well  tbe  thrust 
of  Mr.  Eaton's  conversation  and  what  he 
said  Is  pertinent  to  the  subject  at  hand— 
the  merger  of  tbe  N.  &  W.  and  tbe  C.  &  O.— 
which  comes  so  close  on  another  proposed 
merger — the  Pennsylvania  wltb  tbe  New  York 
Central. 

Ilie  Cleveland  banker  said  In  effect  tbat 
he  sui^wrted  Roosevelt  because  be  could  call 
less  than  10  men  on  tbe  phone  and  that 
these  men  controlled,  although  they  did 
not  own,  more  tban  850  billion  of  Amer- 
ica's assets,  Mr.  Eaton  confided  tbat  he  was 
no  longer  a  young  man  and  that  the  de- 
pression bad  cut  him  down  to  bis  last  $30 
or  840  million.  He  said  tbat  be  had  de- 
cided to  devote  tbe  rest  of  bis  days  to  "edu- 
cating" this  powerful  little  group  of  men. 
He  felt  that  they  must  show  more  public 
responsibility  commensurate  with  their  enor- 
mous economic  power. 

I  -recall  clearly  that  be  stated  that  if 
those  men  with  such  great  financial  and 
economic  power  in  America  did  not  learn 
what  Roosevelt  knew  and  what  Representa- 
tive O'KONSKI  has  so  well  expressed  in  the 
Record  that  it  was  but  a  short  step  from 
their  control  of  these  vast  American  assets 
to  control  by  tbe  state. 

Mr.  Eaton  stated  fiatly  that  he  did  not 
want  socialism  and  be  did  not  think  tbat 
Roosevelt  did  either.  He  added  that  Roose- 
velt had  saved  these  men  from  socialism  and 
yet  they  did  not  realize  it.  Today  not  only 
the  C.  &  O.  but  also  the  B.  &  O.  are  under 
Mr.  Eaton's  suzerainty. 

If  we  have  but  two  rail  systems— 
the  Penn-Central  and  tbe  N.  &  W.-C.  ft  O.— 
operating  in  the  heartland  of  America's  in- 
dustrial complex,  I  wotild  remind  those  who 
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c*ek  eigantlc  mergers  such  as  I  have  men- 
ttoned  of  Mr.  Eaton's  remarks  of  long  ago 
^t  It  is  but  a  short  step  from  tbelr  po- 
sition to  state  socialism, 
*'"  IteWART  Hart. 


Bulletin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  icAJ^SACHusirrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  most  gracious  and  felicitous 
letter  from  Rev.  Bradford  Gale,  DX)., 
pastor  of  the  United  First  Parish  Church 
in  Quincy,  Mass..  and  close  friend  of 
Congressman  Philip  Philbin.  Reverend 
Gale  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
admired  citizens  of  my  district  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  for  his  fine 
efforts  In  behalf  of  the  members  of  his 
congregation  and  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  I  know  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  the  thousands  of  people  read- 
ing the  Congressional  Record  will  be 
interested  in  the  activities  of  this  his- 
toric church,  the  final  resting  place  of 
former  Presidents  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  am  including  the 
church  bulletin  for  September  and  Octo- 
ber 1965,  as  follows: 

United    First    Parish    Church    in    Quinct 

(Unitarian),  Gathered  1636 

"A   Modern   Church   With  Deep   Roots" 

(BULLETIN   FOR   SEPTEMBER   AND   OCTOBEH    1965) 
THE    PULPIT — AN    INVIT.\TION    TO    WORSHIP 

"Worship  is  the  celebration  of  the  worth- 
ful." 

September  19:  Sermon,  "Why  Are  We  So 
Anxious."  Concerning  the  roots  of  anxiety 
In  the  contemporary  world;  and  the  fear  of 
failure  and  what  it  does  to  us. 

September  26:  Sermon,  "My  Name  Is  Zak." 
What's  in  a  name?     In  our  name? 

October  3:  Sermon,  "Continuing  Monkey 
Trials."     A  time  revisited. 

October  10:  Sermon,  "TTie  Last  Adams." 
A  tribute  to  the  thought  and  writings  of  the 
forgotten  Adams  who  was  the  last  of  the 
famous  family  to  worship  regularly  in  our 
meetinghouse  short  years  ago.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  in  Fal- 
mouth, Dr.  Gale  will  preach  the  same  ser- 
mon there  in  the  evening. 

October  17:  Sermon,  "A  Closer  Look  at 
Ecumenics."  What  is  really  happening  in 
Home?  Does  real  ecumenicity  mean  the  at- 
tainment of  a  reunited  Christendom  or  the 
achievement  of  the  Church  Universal? 

October  24:  Sermon,  "Why  the  Future  of 
United  Nations  Is  a  Concern  of  Religion  " 
Tribute  in  a  significant  year  of  anniversary. 

October  31:  All  Souls  Sermon,  "Undiscov- 
ered Country."  Communion  Sunday.  Sci- 
ence and  the  new  metaphysics.  Is  all  meta- 
physics pure  sentimentality? 

What's  going  on? 

September  26,  Sunday:  Adults  for  Action 
will  meet  in  the  evening  at  the  church. 

October  6,  Wednesday:  Alliance  Board  and 
Fragment  Society  10  a.m.  at  the  church. 

October  13.  Wednesday:  Evening  alliance 
dinner  and  meeting.  Mrs.  Minot  P.  Inman 
win  speak  on  "Doolittle  Universalist  Home 
for  Aged."    Illustrated. 

October  19,  Tuesday;  Monthly  meeting  of 
the  board  of  assessors  7:30  p.m. 


October  20,  Wednesday:  Afternoon  alli- 
ance coffee  hour  and  meeting  1  pjn.  and 
1:46  pjn.  Film  enUtled  "The  Swampland*" 
foUowed  by  talk  on  "Pollution"  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam E.  Huygbe  and  "Bird  Migration"  by 
Mrs.  Frederic  N.  Manley. 

October  21:  United  Nations  dinner  and 
meeting  6:30  pjn.  Joint  meeting  with 
League  of  Wwnen  Voters.  Speaker:  LoulB 
Lyons  of  Harvard  University  and  news  com- 
mentator on  channel  2.  Subject:  "Inter- 
national Cooperation." 

October  28,  Thursday:  Historical  Society 
dinner  and  meeting  6:30  pjn. 

October  28,  Thursday:  Needlework  in- 
gathering with  luncheon  at  12:30  p.m. 
Rummage  sale 
The  Afternoon  Alliance  will  hold  their  fall 
sale  on  October  7  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
Helpers  are  needed  on  Wednesday  the  6th 
as  well  as  Thursday.  For  rimunage  pick- 
up call  tbe  church  office,  773-1290  or  Mrs. 
Donald  K.  Mackay,  472-0017. 

Annual  all  church  fair 
The  annual  all  church  fair  will  have  a 
new  look  In  1965.  At  a  planning  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Mary  McCrUlis  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  tbe  fair  on  Saturday,  December 
4  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  with  a  luncheon 
served  at  noon.  On  sale  will  be  Jewelry, 
Christmas  novelties  and  gifts,  household  ar- 
ticles, food  and  candy,  handcrafted  articles, 
white  elephant,  knitted  goods,  and  articles 
of  interest  to  children.  The  committee 
hopes  for  100  percent  participation  of  the 
church  members  and  vrtll  appreciate  any 
offers  of  talents  or  time  tbat  may  be  given 
to  make  tbe  fair  a  success.  Entertainment 
for  children  will  be  provided.  General 
chairmen  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  P- 
Cassldy. 

Interchurch  course,  "Facts  of  Life  and  Love" 
for  parents  and  teens 
Our  religious  education  department  will 
be  among  those  sponsoring  a  series  of  eve- 
ning sessions  for  teens  on  "Facts  of  Life  and 
Love"  which  is  the  basic  text  which  will  be 
available  to  parents  as  weU  as  their  youth. 

September  29,  Wednesday:  At  Quincy 
Point  Church,  preview  tor  parents. 

October  10,  Sunday,  7  p.m.:  Bethany 
Church,  film  and  group  discussion  with  four 
medical  doctors  on  "Tbe  Physiological  As- 
pects." 

October  17,  Simday:  Group  discussion  with 
social  workers  and  counselors  on  "The  So- 
ciological and  Psychological  Aspects." 

October    24,    Sunday:    Group    discussions 

with  ministers  on  "The  Religious  Aspects." 

October  27,  Wednesday:  At  Quincy  Point 

Church.    Appraisal  of  the  course  by  parents 

and  leaders. 

Hospitality  hosts 

September  12 :  Mrs.  WUliam  C.  Edwards  and 
Mrs.  Harold  R.  Fratus. 

September  19:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Henry 
Johnson. 

September  26:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 
Leavitt. 

October  3:  Mrs.  Mildred  P.  Coslminl.  Miss 
A.  Louise  Stetson. 

October  10:  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Babson  and 
son,  John  Babson.  ^ 

October  17:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Pat- 
terson. 

October  24:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  P. 
Cassldy. 

October  31:  Miss  Olga  Carlson  and  Miss 
Mary  L.  McCrillis. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Allen 
P.  Miller  will  be  hostesses  for  the  social  hour 
following  tbe  church  service  on  October  3. 

Throughout  the  month  of  September,  tbe 
ushers  will  be:  Harry  W.  Anderson,  Robert 
A.  Crown,  William  W.  Leavitt,  and  Robert 
S.  Leonard.  For  tbe  month  of  October:  Ed- 
win L.  CurtU,  WilUam  C.  Edwards.  Jr..  Ar- 
thur D.  Meister  and  Tbomae  F.  Wiggln,  Jr. 
On  October  24  Lewis  N,  CurtU  will  ■ubsti- 


tute  for  his  son.  Edwin  L.  Curtis.    C.  WUlls 
Garey  will  be  at  the  docff . 

Parish  notes 
We  received  word  during  the  summer  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  tbe-Interlor,  through 
its  National  Park  Service,  has  decided  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  formal  consideration  of  tbls  church 
for  possible  national  recognition  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and  BuUdlngs 
under  its  theme  on  architecture.  Thta  de- 
cision was  reached  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
architectural  report  made  by  Mr.  Wrenn  of 
NPS  currently  assigned  to  the  important 
renovation  project  at  tbe  Adams  Mansion. 
Our  church  historian,  Mr.  William  C.  Ed- 
wards, was  a  considerable  help  to  Mr.  Wrenn 
in  organizing  the  report. 

Look  for  the  multiple  ad  In  all  tbe  Boston 
papers  Saturday,  September  18,  on  the 
church  page,  which  will  announce  our 
church  services  along  wltb  those  of  more 
than  30  Unltarian-Universalist  Churches  of 
this  area.  This  Is  a  cooperative  project  ot 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  District. 

We  received  during  the  summer  a  gift  of 
$1,000  from  the  will  of  tbe  late  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Kenney,  who  passed  away  April  11,  1965. 
The  impressive  annual  report  of  tbe  city  of 
Quincy  Just  Issued  carries  an  imposing  pic- 
ture of  the  church  belfry  on  the  cover  and  a 
brief  account  of  its  rebuilding  last  spring. 
A  total  of  714  individuals  of  tbe  commvmlty 
donated  »27,650  to  the  project.  The  city 
report  also  includes  an  extensive  account  of 
the  work  of  our  church  historian,  who  Is  also 
city  historian,  Mr.  Edwards,  for  tbe  Board 
of  Managers  of  Historic  Places.  Copies  of 
the  city  report  will  be  found  In  tbe  parish 
house  for  distribution. 

October  12  is  annual  Open  House  Day  at 
25  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Denominational 
Headquarters.  President  Dana  M.  Greeley 
extends  a  cordial  Invitation  to  all  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  national  church  leaders 
and  the  great  work  of  our  fellowship. 

All  local  parishes  are  asked  to  give  11  per- 
cent of  their  operating  budget  to  support  de- 
nominational activity  and  extension.  If  we 
were  to  meet  this  obligation,  our  contribu- 
tion would  be  $3,872.  Many  New  England 
churches  do  meet  this  total  share. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  we  will 
be  Invited  to  cooperate  with  the  new  field 
education  project  of  Tufts  University  for  Its 
graduate  students  In  theology  at  Crane  as  a 
part  of  the  university  curriculimi  in  train- 
ing students  for  the  liberal  parish  ministry. 
If  this  eventuates  we  will  be  assigned  two 
first-year  students  In  tbe  graduate  school  of 
theology  to  work  here  in  various  ^etivltles  of 
our  parish  life. 

Dr.  Gale  will  attend  an  Interfalth  seminar 
for  clergy  on  Vietnam  October  1  at  Bostpn 
University;  and  he  will  address  the  annual 
Quincy  Parent-Teachers  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation at  Atlantic  Junior  High  School  Octo- 
ber 9  on  "New  Federal  Money  and  Its  Im- 
plications." 

About  75  persons  attended  the  simple  Al- 
bert Schweitzer  memorial  service  In  the 
meetinghouse  September  12.  Mayor  Amello 
Delia  Chlesa  and  Pastor  Hult  of  tbe  Lutheran 
Church  on  the  Rock,  were  tbe  community 
speakers.    Dr.  Gale  officiated. 

The  Library  and   Book  Shop   Committee 
plans  a  special  display  at  the  first  fellow- 
ship hour  October  3  after  church.     It  will 
feature  the  latest  Beacon  Press  publications. 
Felicitations 
Kenneth  Grant  Happel.  of  Weymouth,  and 
Suzanne  Eliot  Sargent  were  united  In  mar- 
riage in  the  meetinghouse  September  11, 1965 
Thomas  Albert  Keto,  of  Emerald,  Wis.,  and 
Carla  Jean  Smith  were  united  in  marriage 
in  the  meetinghouse  September  12.  1965. 
Memorial  flowers 
September  12:  Given  In  loving  memory  of 
Mr.  George  E.  DeCbene  and  Btr.  Oilman  O. 
Burrell  by  their  wives,  Mrs.  George  E.  De- 
Cbene and  Mrs.  Oilman  O.  Burrell. 
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Sep  «mber  19:  Given  by  Mrs.  Eric  C.  Patch 
In  Im  Ing  memory  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Erie 
C.  Pa<  ch. 

Sep  ember  20:  Given  by  ttie  Plcrenoe 
Faxon  Fund  In  memory  at  Mrs.  Annie  Faxon 
and  h  r.  Harold  Faxon. 

Oct  tber  3 :  Given  In  memorlam  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ^.  Henry  Johnson  and  Miss  Norma  M. 
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31:  Given  by  Miss  Charlotte  Rat- 
loving  memory  of  her  parents. 

<ihurch  achool  opens  September  26 

The  proai>eetu8  of  our  parish  school  irlll 

be  In  your  hands  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

We  hdpe  yoQ  will  share  It  with  friends  and 

who  may  be  looking  for  our  kind 

school   for   their  children.     Mr. 

leaves  us  In  January  so  be  and  Vlr- 

iCcDermott  are  codlrectlng  the  school 

first  half  year.    Mrs.  McDermott  will 

director  when  Mr.  Florida  leaves. 

need   at   least   two   more    volunteer 
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teaehfrs. 
Ope  ling  day  schedule — September  36: 
Reception  to  parents  and  pupils  by  the 
school  committee:  10  aon. 
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10:  Given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
In   loving  mem.ory   of   their 


17  r  Given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
In  memorlam. 

34:  Given  by  the  Btirgln  family  In 
memory  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Clarence 


Russell  Spalding,  chairman;  Mrs. 
CahlU.  Mrs.  WUllam  Berchen.  Mrs. 
Guppy,  Mrs.  Richard  Berger,  Mrs. 
Edmund  BregoU,  Mr.  William  C.  Edwards.  Jr.. 
Mr.  R>bert  Florida,  ex -officio,  Mrs.  Joseph 
McDei  mott.  ex-offlclo.  Dr.  Bradford  E.  Gale, 
ex-offlflo. 

The  eharm  of  a  star 
Island  has  done  this  to  Unitarians 
Glnny  McDermott  was  our 
delegate  to  the  Religious  Education  Insti- 
tute, spd  the  following  resulted  from  a  group 

e  In  creative  worship  Ginny  led.) 
"It  wis  whole  out  there  In  time,  for  me; 
"Whez    the  sun  shadows  were  short. 
"Even  the  rocks  seemed  really  one 
all  uroxindme 
bel  >w  me 
atx  ve  me. 


(Star 
for  ge:  aerations. 


low    tided    seaweed,    one    amorphous 


the  gull 
Us  spindly  legs 

on  clam, 
the  water  hugging  it  all. 
the  water  hugging  it  all. 
the    rocks     with 


fea  ttlng 


determined 


g  tin  I  reached  that  one 
heart  thought  right. 
.  stood  straight — 
am  I  here? 

down   on   this  granite   throne   and 
straight. 

touching,     smelling,     hearing, 
:.  and  being 
of  It  all. 
then  I  chuckled; 
moment  It  seen>ed  as  though 
the  center  of  It  aU." 

— Virginia  McDermott. 


CAROLS 


rRE  ANNTTAX.   VOUIONT   SERMON 
IN  THE  SKT"  (a  MXDrTATIOir) 

as  a  bird  to  your  movmtaln 
.  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  your  voice, 
that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
."—Old  Testament. 


Is  a  seeing  and  a  telling  far  beyond 

the  mind  with  Its  preoccupation  with 

ot^twardly  real  and  obvious.     This  has 

secret  of  religion  through  the  ages — 

secret.      Out  of  bounds  It  Is  a 

insanity.  I  suspect.    But  within  the 


tie  I 
dani  erous 


controls  of  mental  discipline,  verification, 
and  a  healthy  skepticism.  Its  extended  In- 
sights are  the  Jewels  of  the  spirit.  This  is  the 
wladcm  that  the  poet  and  the  mysUc  add  to 
life.  "How  the  seasons  blend."  writes  Up- 
dike. "So  seeming  still,  summer  is  fettered 
to  a  solar  will — yet  plans  for  nests  are  hatch- 
ing when  the  northern  nation  looks  white 
to  men." 

This  Is  awareness  far  beyond  philosophy. 
Even  Henry  Miller  whom  no  one  could  ever 
accuse  of  being  a  sentimentalist,  at  least  In 
the  Victorian  sense,  can  say,  "I  know  that 
everything  underneath  this  mess  is  marvel- 
ous. I'm  sure  of  it.  We're  all  trying  to 
grind  lenses.  Someday  the  lens  is  going  to 
be  perfect.  And  then  we're  all  going  to  see 
clearly  what  a  staggering,  wonderful,  beauti- 
ful world  this  really  is.  The  mind  sees  only 
what  It  is  told.  But  when  you  have  an  in- 
spiration, your  mind  takes  a  vacation,  and 
you  turn  it  over  to  an  unknowable  power 
that  takes  possession  of  you  and  things  hap- 
pen." Is  this  a  grand  sense,  or  nonsense  and 
madness?  Well,  who  can  say?  All  we  know 
Is  that  we  don't  believe  in  God  because  we 
want  rewards  for  a  superficial  kind  of  right- 
eousness. We  want  to  be  righteous  because 
we  can't  be  happy  any  other  way — God  or 
not — and  It's  only  then  that  we  come  to 
know  Him.  Vermont  always  intoxicates  me 
with  this  kind  of  spiritual  LSD.  It  gives  me 
hallucinations.  Yet  when  you  "open  up" 
In  this  sense,  and  become  truly  bold  and 
honest,  throw  away  all  artificialities,  and 
retaste  the  wild,  exotic  morn  of  nature,  and 
look  about  you  Just  for  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing. Then  you  hear  voices  and  read  a 
language  which  was  Just  "Greek"  to  you 
before. 
No  life  Is  complete  without  moments  like 
these.  And  this  is  the  value  of  a  worship 
experience  like  this  which  Is  our  mountain 
In  the  heart  of  the  busy  city." — BEG. 


'  CNB  WAT  OR  ANOTHER 

John  Donne  (1573) :  "God,  who,  when  He 
could  not  get  into  me,  by  standing,  and 
knocking,  by  His  ordinary  means  of  entering, 
by  His  word.  His  mercies,  hath  applied  His 
judgments,  and  shaked  the  house,  this  body, 
with  agues  and  palsies,  and  set  this  house  on 
fire,  with  fevers  and  calentures,  and  fright- 
ened the  master  of  the  house,  my  soul,  with 
heavy  apprehensions,  and  so  made  entrance 
Into  me." 

Clarence  R.  Skinner:  "Religion  Is  not  nec- 
essarily good.  It  may  be  bigoted,  supersti- 
tious, reactionary  and  even  cruel.  On  the 
other  hand  It  may  be  broad,  rational,  pro- 
gressive and  merciful.  The  latter  kind  Is 
the  world's  most  preclo\is  possession.  The 
world  is  In  desperate  need  of  the  right  kind 
of  religion.  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we  help  to  create  it." 


Henry  Miller:  "The  creative  life  is  'Ascen- 
sion'— ^passing  beyond  oneself." 

Adlal  Stevenson:  "What  counts  now  is  not 
Just  what  we  are  against,  but  what  we  are  for. 
Who  leads  us  is  less  Important  than  what 
leads  us — ^what  convictions,  what  coinage, 
what  faith — ^wln  or  lose.  A  man  doesn't  save 
a  century  or  a  civilization,  but  a  militant 
group  wedded  to  a  principle,  can." 


Henry  Miller:  "Knowledge  without  action 
leads  to  sterility.  The  great  ones  do  not 
set  up  offices,  charge  fees,  give  lectures,  or 
write  books.  To  be  sick,  to  be  neurotic,  is 
to  ask  for  guarantees.  We  carry  Heaven  and 
Hell  with  us;  we  are  the  cosmogonic  build- 
ers. We  have  choice — and  all  creation  is  our 
range.  The  most  effective  propaganda  for 
truth  is  the  force  of  personal  example." 

"The  Inherent  potential  In  every  man  for 
good  Is  consistent  with  the  hard  facts  of 
psychology.  The  continuing  failure  of  tra- 
ditional penal  methods  Is  due  to  a  nega- 
tive philosophy  of  deterrence." 


Lef  s  Have  Health  Centers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleaerues  a  very  commendable 
editorial  by  the  eminent  columnist,  Allan 
Keller,  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  of  October  11. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  by 
Chairman  Orem  Harris  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  January  19.  1965.  I  wu 
happy  to  support  the  legislation  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  as  well  as  to 
vote  for  It  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
editorial: 

Let's  Have  Health  Centers 
(By  Allan  Keller) 

At  second  glance,  the  pronouncement  of 
the  Harvard  doctots  decr3flng  President 
Johnson's  proposed  centers  for  stroke,  heart 
disease,  and  cancer  Is  dangerously  close  to 
being  the  most  callous  statement  I've  read 
In  a  long  time. 

When  I  first  saw  the  words  they  Jolted 
me,  but  a  layman  la  so  conditioned  to  ac- 
cepting the  advice  of  medical  men  I  let  them 
lie  doggo  for  a  few  days.  But  I  found  my- 
self whirling  them  around  In  my  brain  at 
odd  moments  when  not  otherwise  busy. 
They  Just  don't  sound  right. 

Just  because  a  committee  of  old  Crimson 
physicians  says  72  percent  of  heart  disease 
deaths,  66  percent  of  cancer  deaths  and  80 
percent  of  stroke  deaths  occur  after  age  66 
and  that  the  L3.J.-promoted  centers  would 
not  measurably  decrease  the  death  rate  is 
no  reason  to  swallow  their  opinion. 

I'd  hate  like  the  deuce  to  be  lifted  from  an 
ambulance  and  put  in  a  bed  they  were 
supervising.  They'd  probably  put  my  age, 
medical  Infirmity,  and  perhaps  my  Income 
through  an  IBM  machine  to  see  If  it  was 
worth  while  to  operate. 

To  write  off  28  percent  of  heart  deaths. 
46  percent  of  cancer  deaths  and  20  percent  of 
stroke  deaths  Is  carrying  statistics  too  far 
for  my  liking. 

Of  course,  the  real  point  here  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  big  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  have  guns  and  butter,  or  medical  centers 
for  the  young  and  old  both.  We've  put 
through  the  laws  for  more  social  security 
which  will  give  us  a  leg  up  on  the  cost  of 
the  new  centers.  What  doesn't  come  from 
that  source  can  come  from  Government 
sources  now  wasted  on  reckless  projects  and 
from  private  foundations  now  siphoning  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  funds  into 
zany  programs  abroad. 

We  are  a  very  lucky  nation.  We  don't  have 
to  say  it's  either  the  yoimg  or  the  old.  It 
can  be  both  apd  I  don't  want  a  bunch  of 
doctors — no  matter  how  able — to  issue 
Schlessinger-type  statements  that  papa 
knows  best  who  is  going  to  be  helped  and 
who  Isn't. 

In  a  catastrophe,  such  as  an  explosion 
where  hundreds  are  injured,  physicians  must 
decide  Instantaneously  which  victims  can  be 
saved  and  which  are  beyond  succor.  To 
spend  time  on  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former  would  be  foolish.  But  we  don't 
have  this  sort  of  devil's  choice  with  the  L.B.J. 
centers. 

"Postponement  of  prematiure  death  Is  the 
crucial  matter,"  says  the  Harvard  medical 
team.    Of  coiu^e  It  Is.    The  life  of  a  man  in 
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wu  twenties  or  thirties  Is  certainly  worth 
Mon  to  society  than  that  of  one  In  his  sixties 
i»  seventies. 

under  medicare  well  have  to  pay  for  the 
-rt  of  those  beyond  66  who  cant  afford  It 
S  many  who  can.  That's  bad  enough,  in 
ADS  way,  because  It  means  a  breakdown  cA 
Junlly  loyalties  and  responslbUltlea.  But  it 
L  worse  to  think  we  are  going  to  have  so 
numy  old  people  who  may  be  crippled  and 
J^aged  by  the  three  chief  killers  of  our 
times  who  might — with  more  study  and  ex- 
perimentation in  the  laboratories — be  not 
^y  old  but  hale  and  hearty. 

What  a  magnificent  outlook  it  would  be  if, 
IS  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  proposed 
centers,  we  woiUd  seldom  hear  old  people 
pray  to  die.  We  all  know  there  la  no  way 
to  cheat  the  old  fellow  with  the  scythe  for- 
ever, but  I  would  hate  to  have  It  on  my 
conscience  that  I  sloughed  off  the  rights  of 
the  aged  In  a  ooimtry  as  rich  and  warm- 
hearted as  ours. 

Let  us  have  new  pediatric  centers,  new 
Institutions  for  young  mothers  and  all  the 
other  places  where  the  young  in  years  can  be 
insured  a  better  chance.  But  let  us  not 
return  to  the  ways  of  the  Indians  and  send 
our  aged  out  into  the  desert  with  a  sack  of 
meal  to  die  alone. 


"Whether  Dr.  King  knows  It  or  not,  or  wills 
It  or  not,  the  policy  of  perpetual  crisis,  or 
provoking  'tensions."  as  he  calls  it.  and  of 
civil  disobedience,  are  disastrous  to  the  Ne- 
gro people  themselves,  to  civil  liberties  and 
to  constitutional  government.  Such  a  policy 
flies  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  purpose  of  otir 
Constitution,  which  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
preamble  to  be,  among  other  things,  to  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility. 

"It  Is  time  that  the  organized  bar  Is  heard 
on  this  question.  It  Is  time  that  we  teU  Dr. 
King  and  his  devotees  that  the  rule  of  law 
will  and  must  prevail,  that  violators  of  the 
law,  however  lofty  their  alms  ot  position  In 
society,  are  not  above  the  law.  Correction 
of  Injustices  by  Intimidation,  by  extra-legal 
means,  or  inspired  by  fear  of  violence  cannot 
longer  be  continued." 


The  excise  tax  cut  Is  having  the  anticipated 
good  effect  on  the  Nation's  economy.  That 
will  encourage  more  action  in  the  same 
direction  in  January,  when  Congress  con- 
siders another  pcHrtlon  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

The  89th  Congrett:  Baildinc  the  Great 
Societj 


Labor  Attorney  Raps  Martin  King 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12. 1965 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiiss  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Sat  It  Straight — ^Labor  Attornet  Raps 

Martin  King 

(By  Victor  Lasky) 

New  York. — Louis  Waldman,  a  leading 
labor  attorney,  has  sharply  criticized  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  for  advocating  civil  dis- 
obedience as  a  means  of  combating  "unjust 
laws."  He  charged  that  the  civU  rights 
leader's  so-called  nonviolent  technique  ac- 
tually leads  to  violence  by  provoking  vio- 
lence. 

Waldman,  long  a  supporter  of  civU  rights 
lor  Negroes,  voiced  his  views  In  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal.  The  article  was  in  response 
to  a  speech  before  New  York  lawyers  in  which 
Dr.  King  had  outlined  his  program  for  civil 
disobedience  as  a  means  of  achieving  not 
only  civil  rights  but  to  remedy  all  injustices. 

Dr.  King  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
"there  is  a  right  to  disobey  an  unjust  law" 
in  those  places  "where  the  Negroes  actually 
have  the  right  to  vote."  This  was  his 
answer : 

"There  may  be  a  community  where  Negroes 
have  the  right  to  vote,  but  there  are  still 
unjust  laws  in  that  community.  There  may 
be  unjust  laws  in  a  conununlty  where  peo- 
ple in  large  nvunbers  are  voting,  and  I  think 
wherever  unjust  laws  exist  people  on  the 
basis  of  consciences  have  a  right  to  disobey 
the  laws." 

According  to  Louis  Waldman:  "If  this 
philosophy  were  accepted  and  carried  out  by 
the  20  million  American  Negroes,  it  would 
be  enough  to  disorganize  our  entire  society 
and  produce  an  intolerable  chaos  and  a  de- 
nial of  individual  liberty  to  every  other 
American  •  •  •  the  consequences  of  Dr. 
King's  program,  If  allowed  to  continue,  would 
be  disastrous  to  ova  Nation." 

Waldman  concluded: 


Consamers  Get  a  Break 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF  MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
excise  tax  cut  is  having  the  anticipated 
good  effect  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

A  special  report  by  the  C?oimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  President  Johnson 
shows  that  American  industry  and  busi- 
ness were  fair  with  the  public  in  hand- 
ling of  the  excise  tax  cut  which  went 
into  effect  last  July. 

The  Lewiston,  Maine,  Sun  reports: 

It  is  to  the  full  credit  of  the  major  part  of 
American  industry  that  it  (^ose  to  cooper- 
ate willingly  and  that  the  consumers  were 
{riven  a  break. 

Their  editorial  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[Prom  the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Sun,  Sept.  27. 

1966] 

Consumers  Got  a  Break 

A  special  report  by  the  Ooimcil  erf  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  President  Johnson  shows 
that  American  Industry  and  business,  by  and 
large,  played  fairly  with  the  public  in  the 
handling  of  the  excise  tax  cut  which  went 
into  effect  Jul^y  1. 

The  Council  has  conducted  three  special 
siirveys  of  prices  and  the  Impact  of  the 
excise  tax  reduction  since  the  latter  went 
Into  effect.  Its  latest  finding  U  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  $11.7  billion  cut  Is  being  passed 
on  to  the  consiuners  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  exceptions: 
Manufacturers  of  golfing  equiinnent  left  the 
prices  unchanged  and  three  quarters  of  them 
pocketed  the  tax  cut.  Makers  of  phonograph 
records  passed  oea  about  half  of  the  cut. 
Makers  of  pens,  autotnatlc  i>encllB,  and 
matches  did  not  peas  on.  any  of  the  tax  cut 
to  their  customers. 

Actually,  the  congressional  act  which 
sliced  into  excise  taxes  In  order  to  stlmvilate 
the  economy  did  not  q>eU  out  the  passing 
on  of  the  cut  in  lowered  prices.  But  the 
President  made  it  dear  from  the  start 
he  had  that  in  mind  and  expected  industry 
to  cooperate. 

In  a  sense,  industry  had  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  let  their  customers  benefit,  but  no 
legal  reqxilrement  to  do  so.  It  is  to  the  full 
credit  of  the  major  part  of  American  indus- 
try that  it  chose  to  cooperate  willingly  and 
that  the  consumers  were  given  a  break. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  my  Wisconsin  colleague  and 
very  good  friend.  Representative  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki,  before  the  ninth  annual 
Democratic  Party  Jefferson-Jackson- 
Kennedy  I>ay  dinner  at  Racine,  Wis.,  on 
Sunday,  October  10,  1965. 

Congressman  Zablocki  traced  the  leg- 
islative record  of  the  89th  Congress  in 
its  first  session  and  voiced  praise  for  Wis- 
consin Democrats  who  gave  their  can- 
plete  support  and  assistance  to  their 
representatives. 

He  told  his  audience  that  if  the  second 
session  is  as  determined  as  the  first,  it 
will  likely  rank  in  history  as  this  coim- 
try's  most  productive  and  significant 
Congress  of  all  times. 

The  full  text  of  Representative  Za- 
BLOCKi's  speech  follows: 
The   89th  Congress:    Buildino  the   Great 
SocirrT 

(Speech   of  Hon.    Clement  J.   Zablocki  of 
Wisconsin,  before  the  ninth  annxial  Demo- 
cratic   Party    Jeflerson-Jackaon-Kennedy 
Day  dinner,  Racine.  Wis.,  October  10,  1965) 
My  friends,  It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  ly  with  you  tonight,  to  celebrate  to- 
gether  the    origins    of    the   great    political 
party — the  DemocraJtic  Party — to  which  we 
belong. 

I  want  to  thank  Jim  Arena,  your  Racine 
County  chairman,  for  his  kind  Invitation  to 
me.  It  certainly  is  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  be  among  so  many  fine  Democrats — and 
Democratic  officeholders. 

We  all  are  aware  ot  the  outstanding  Jo^ 
being  done  by  Pat  Lucey  as  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  our  State,  and  by  Bronson  La- 
Follette  as  attorney  general.  It  Is  reassur- 
ing to  all  of  us  to  know  that  men  of  their 
caliber  are  providing  leadership  for  our  party 
in  this  State. 

Although  at  present  an  outlander  holds 
the  Wisconsin  governorship,  I  am  confident 
that  there  will  be  a  Democrat  sitting  in  the 
executive  mansion  In  Madison  befcve  very 
long.  And  what  is  more,  I  think  that  Dem- 
ocrat is  here  with  us  tonight. 

I  also  want  to  apprise  all  of  you  First  Dis- 
trict Democrats  on  the  Job  your  Congress- 
man, Lynn  Stalbaum,  Is  doing  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Of  course,  that  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  you,  since  you  are  aware  of  the  outstand- 
ing af(^evement8  of  Ltnn  as  a  Wisconsin 
State  senator.  You  aU  know  of  his  broad 
knowledge  of  governmental  procedures,  his 
expertise  in  matters  of  taxatlMi  and  agricul- 
ture, and  his  leadership  of  the  Democrats  in 
Wisconsin's  Legislature. 

These  amply  earned  him  the  <^portvmlty 
to  represent  the  people  of  this  area  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


ASI 40 

Alt]  lOugh  he  haa  been  In  Washington  a 
relatlyely  abort  time,  Congreasman  Stxl- 
abllltlea  have  become  widely  recog- 
1  OcHigreae  and  throughout  the  Ped- 
(poremment.  He  has  earned  the  rep- 
of  being  one  of  the  hardest  working 
^  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

gained  the  respect  and  admiration 

fellow  members  for  hla  dedication  to 

his  committee  assignment  on  the 

Agriculture     Committee.    Ltnn     is 

the  top  expert  on  dairy  legisla- 

Just  last  Friday  two  at  his  proposals 

the  dairy  Industry — so  Important  In 

-  State — ^were  passed  by  Congress  as 

tnts  to  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

as   we    are   proud    of   Congressman 

"  and  our  other  Democratic  offlce- 

we   can    be    proud    of   our    pcuty 
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Democratic  Party  Is  the  Nation's 
In  fact.  It  was  bom  almost  at  the 
time  as  our  revered  Constitution, 
lemocratlc  Party  Is  our  Nation's  larg- 
truly  national  party,  with  represent- 
at  aU  levels  of  government  In  every 
>f  the  Union. 

most  important  of  all — the  Demo- 
Party  Is  the  party  of  greatness.    This 
BBS  is  ezanpUHed  in  the  two  outstand. 
Democratic  Presidents  whom  we  honor 
dal  way  today:  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Jackson. 

we    know,    was    the    great 
phUoscpher.    His  Ideas  shaped  the 
^  'orm  of  government  which  we 
today.    The     principles     which     he 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
hls  other  writings  even  today  pro- 
Inspiration  to  those  seeking  freedom 
1  yranny. 

Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
action.    Through  him,  the  demo- 
philosophy  of  Jefferson  was  brought 
"  It  was  Jackson  who  fulfilled 

of  America,  who   instired  the 
of  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
or  class  or  occupation. 

own  time,  we  have  seen  a  similar 

In  our  late  beloved  and  martyred 

;,  John  P.  Kennedy,  America  had  a 

Jefferson.    President  Kennedy  had 

for  our  Nation,  Just  as  Jefferson  had 

time. 

Kennedy  expressed  his  vision  In 
I  and — most  of  all — In  the  far- 
^eglslatlve    programs   he    proposed. 
In  the  prime  of  life  by  the  bullet 
istn,  John  Kennedy — truly  an  out- 
world  figure — never  saw  the  fulflll- 
many  of  his  plans. 
_"  his  loss  was  a  tragic  one  for  ova 
we  indeed  are  fortunate  that  his 
la  a  man  of  the  etatxire  of  Presi- 
Balnes  Johnson. 
Johnson — like  Andrew  Jackson — 
of  action,  a  man  who  has  brought 
n  the  vision  of  his  predecessor, 
you  may  Justly  have  a  deep  sense 
ictlon  for  the  role  you  have  played 
remarkable  Democratic  record  which 
achieved  since  1960. 
to  you — and  thousands  of  other 
acroas  our  land — John  Kennedy 
d    against    what    often    seemed 
'Imingodds. 

to   you.   President   Johnson    was 

in  1964  by  the  largest  plurality  in 

-  history.     Carried  Into  office  with 

the  largest  Democratic  Congress 


1166. 


I  henomenal  record  of  accomplishment 
admlnistratloa-oongressional  team 
-*  and  ma>3r  result  of  your  support 


t  nt 


^  that  record  that  the  Great  Society 
built.    In  a  sense,  every  bill  we  have 

lb  this  89th  Congress  has  been  another 

lerblow  shaping  the  dream  of  the  Great 

into  solid  accomplishment. 

November,  the  people  of  the  United 

^^         -   their  action  at  the  ballot 


States-  through 


T»x — indicated  their  trust  In  President  John- 
son and  the  Democratic  Party,  and  their  be- 
lief In  the  Great  Society  platform  and  the 
IHlnciples  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  at  the  record — 
to  examine  how  that  pact  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  fulfilled. 

Without  any  exaggeration,  the  89th  Con- 
gress in  its  first  session  passed  more  far- 
reaching  legislation  than  any  other  Congress 
in  recent  history. 

If  the  second  session  proves  as  fruitful  as 
the  fljTst — which  appears  likely — the  89th 
Congress  may  go  down  in  history  as  the  Na- 
tion's most  productive  and  slgnlflcant  of  all 
time. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  review  with  you 
briefly  some  of  the  many  Important  programs 
which  have  been  enacted  In  the  past  few 
months. 

These  programs  are  aiding  people  In  all 
walks  and  stages  of  life;  the  elderly,  yoimg 
people,  workers,  small  businessmen,  farmers, 
city  dwellers,  consumers,  and  others. 
What  have  we  done  for  older  Americans? 
The  89th  Congress  passed  a  medicare  pro- 
gram which — to  my  mind — Is  one  of  the  best, 
most  comprehensive  and  most  practical  pro- 
grama  ever  proposed  In  this  area. 

This  legislation  will  aid  the  more  than  19 
million  men  and  women  In  the  United  States 
who  are  over  65. 

It  will  free  the  lives  of  these  senior  citizens 
from  fears  that  ill  health  may  rob  them  of 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  It  will  help  in- 
sure that  no  elderly  person — no  matter  how 
poor — wlU  languish,  suffer,  and  die  without 
needed  medical  care. 

The  same  bill  which  established  medicare 
also  provided  a  7-percent  Increase  In  social 
seciulty  benefits  and  expanded  medical  care 
programs  for  the  blind,  disabled  and  de- 
pendent children. 

This  Congress  also  enacted  into  law  the 
Older  Americans  Act  which  establishes  an 
Agency  on  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  promises 
to  provide  $17  million  to  assist  public  and 
private  groups  develop  programs  tar  the 
aged. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  you,  as  it  Is  to  me,  to  know  that  your 
Congressman.  Ltnn  Stalbaum,  contributed 
much  to  both  the  Medicare  and  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  passage. 

This  Congress  also  has  enacted  programs 
to  assist  our  young  people. 

The  youth  of  America  is  our  best  hope 
for  a  better  wcwld  tomorrow  and  is  our  great- 
est natural  resoiu-ce.  The  Congress  and  the 
administration,  recognizing  this,  worked  to- 
gether to  pass  a  $u  billion  elementary  and 
secondary  education  act. 

This  program  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion truly  is  historic.  It  marks  a  milestone  in 
the  progress  of  our  Nation.  Because  of  this 
new  act,  more  than  5  million  educationally 
deprived  children  from  low-income  families 
throughout  the  country  will  be  helped. 

What  Is  more,  all  eligible  sclaoolchlldren 
are  being  assisted  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
school— public  or  parochial— which  they 
attend. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  problem  of  otir 
school  dropouts.  It  Is  a  very  real,  human 
problem.  Almost  1  million  yoimg  people 
quit  school  each  year.  Another  100,000  of 
our  brightest  high  school  graduates  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  college  because  of  a 
lack  of  facilities  and  scholarship  funds. 

Today  the  dropouts  have  several  programs 
working  for  them  where  they  can  direct  their 
energies  productively.  Some  12.000  have  en- 
rolled in  the  Job  Corps.  Another  200,000 
youngsters  are  partlcipaUng  in  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  projects.  And  80,000  more 
of  these  eager  young  citizens  are  finding  new 
opportunities  in  the  work-study  programs. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education.  Congress 
has  expanded   and   Improved  existing  pro- 


grams designed  to  provide  the  university  f», 
dlltles  and  scholarEhips  so  necessary  to  thj 
full  education  of  our  youth. 

This  Congress  also  has  worked  to  aaaigt 
the  worklngman — and  here  we  are  tattina 
about  76  million  Americans.  * 

In  August,  the  unemployment  r»t« 
dropped  to  a  nationwide  7-year  low.  Put  la 
himaan  terms,  more  people  had  Jobs— mou 
people  knew  the  security  and  confidence  of 
having  steady  work. 

And  Btlll  more  Jobs  are  being  created,  ft 
help  In  this  task  the  Economic  Developiaeat 
Administration  has  been  established.  This 
new  agency  is  charged  with  the  responsl- 
billty  of  aiding  the  development  of  new  Jobs 
and  new  industries  in  economically  distressed 
commimltles.  ^^ 

Another  one-half  million  Americans  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  retrained  In  new 
and  needed  Job  skills  through  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  More  than  three-fourth* 
of  those  trained  will  find  full-time  work  In 
their  new  specialty. 

The  businessman  also  has  fared  well.  Thi 
monetary  fiscal  poUcles  of  the  admlnistraUon 
have  smtalned  the  longest  peacetime  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  history.  The  American 
economy  is  now  in  its  56th  month  of  unln- 
terrupted  expansion. 

The  small  businessman  will  benefit  from 
two  bills  enacted  this  year  which  will  provide 
$250  million  in  small  business  loans.  This 
imposing  amount  will  be  broken  down  into 
many  small — but  important — sums  to  help 
individual  small  businessmen  get  ahead  with 
their  private  enterprises. 

Both  the  consumer  and  the  retailer  have 
benefited  from  the  excise  tax  repeal  accom- 
pUshed  by  the  89th  Congress.  For  the  con- 
Burner  the  repeal  has  meant  that  he  pays  less 
for  hundreds  of  Items,  including  automobiles, 
luggage,  gift  items  and  telephone  calls.  For 
the  retailer  the  repeal  means  less  bookwork 
and  more  business. 

And  what  about  the  people  who  live  In  our 
cities?  There  are  136  mlUIon  of  them  now— 
70  percent  of  our  population.  In  60  years 
that  number  Is  expected  to  more  than  double 
to  320  million  Americans  living  in  urban 
areas. 

This  rapid  growth  of  our  ciUes  Is  causing— 
and  will  continue  to  cause — serious  problems 
in  housing,  education,  transportation  and 
family  Ufe. 

One  program  to  handle  part  of  our  urban 
difficulties  was  signed  into  law  in  August— 
the  Omnibus  Housing  law.  It  provides  an 
expanded  housing  program,  including  rent 
supplements  for  low  income  families,  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  grants  and  public  housing 
for  the  handicapped. 

Another  Important  step  was  the  creation  of 
a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  which  will  coordi- 
nate and  administer  nationwide  Federal  pro- 
grams of  physical  improvement  of  oxir  urban 
areas. 

For  the  farmers  there  is  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  which  will  result  in  increased  Income  for 
the  individual  American  farmer  and  still  lead 
to  reduced  Government  costs  In  running  the 
program.  One  provision  of  that  bill  should 
be  of  particular  Interest  to  all  of  you  because 
it  was  sponsored  by  your  Congressman,  Ltnn 
Stalbattm. 

It  provides  that  the  Agricultiu-e  Depart- 
ment may  buy  dairy  products  on  the  open 
market  for  such  Federal  programs  as  the 
sshool  lunch  program  and  food  for  peace 
wlien  surplus  stooks  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands.  This  amendment  could 
be  an  important  factor  in  providing  adequate 
Income  to  our  dariy  farmers. 

The  list  oS  those  who  have  benefited  goes 
on  and  on.  Oiur  Negro  citizens  have  bene- 
fited. Women  have  benefited.  Indians, 
migrant  workers,  and  immigrants  have  bene- 
fltsd. 


The  fact  is — my  feUow  Democrats— that 
^  Americans  have  benefited  from  the  work 
/rf  the  89th  Congress. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful— Just  as  Con- 
-^ggman  Stalbatjm  Is  proud  and  grateful — 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  In  this 
Ulatorlc  89th  Congress. 

This  Congress  has  moved  with  speed  on 
programs: 
To  improve  our  educational  programs; 
To  fight  poverty  and  its  causes; 
And  to  provide  equal  oportunity  for  all 
our  citizens. 
This  Congress  has  taken  steps: 
To  develop  our  natural  resources  to  the 
benefit  of  all  America; 

To   protect   the   natural   beauty   of   this 
bright  and  fair  land; 
And  to  prevent  the  increase  in  crime. 
Further,  this  Congress  has  worked: 
To  master  the  new  frontier  of  space; 
To  assist  the  free  people  of  the  world  at- 
tain peaceful  progress; 

And — most  important — to  keep  our  Na- 
tion's defense  strong  against  potential  ag- 
gressors. 

That,  my  friends  Is  the  outstanding  record 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnlBtratlon  in  fulfilling  the  trust  placed 
with  them  last  November  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Democratic  success  is  reflected  in  the 
iorry  state  of  the  Republican  Party. 

They  have  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
Tork  who  will  not  run  as  a  Republican. 
They  have  an  excellent  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  California — Senator  Kuchel — but  he 
would  not  run  at  all,  and  what  Is  more  he 
criticizes  his  State  party  for  Blrchlte  in- 
fluences. 

They  have  only  one  active  potential  can- 
didate for  the  Presidential  office.  His  name  Is 
Richard  Nixon.  If  you  try  hard,  you  may  re- 
member him. 

Further,  the  Republicans  can  attack  our 
party  and  our  President  only  on  peripheral 
issues.  They  cannot  attack  us  on  basic  prin- 
ciples, because  on  those  we  Democrats  and 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  are  agreed. 
They  cannot  attack  us  on  our  legislation, 
because  the  measures  enacted  are  needed 
and  sound. 

They  cannot  attack  our  success  beca\ise  it 
reflects  the  kind  of  dynamic  and  dedicated 
Congress  which  Is  in  the  highest  and  best 
tradition  of  our  American  system. 

That  success — our  Democratic  success — 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
your  support.  You  are  partners  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  needs  your  help — 
the  kind  of  help  you  are  giving  by  being  here 
tonight  and  by  going  out  tomorrow  to  aid 
Ota  cavise  in  our  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  this 
conununity,  in  your  precinct. 

Now  is  the  time  to  move  on.  To  continue 
our  march  toward  the  promise  of  America — 
the  promise  so  clearly  seen  by  Presidents 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man, Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Firm  In  the  principles  of  our  party's  great 
heritage,  and  heartened  by  our  contemporary 
success,  let  us — aU  together — continue  to 
work  tor  a  stronger  and  a  bett«"  America. 


Watertown.  Wis..  Dafly  Times,  last  week 
carried  an  editorial  dealing  with  the  CIA 
report  that  It  waa  the  target  of  the  Rus- 
sian CIA  counterpart,  the  KGB.  The 
Times  is  to  be  complimented  for  this  edi- 
torial which  admirably  C3>eaks  for  itself. 
Without  further  comment,  I  commend 
it  to  you  for  your  consideration. 
That  CIA  Report 


Maybe  It  is  true,  as  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  complains  in  a  report  being 
circulated  among  a  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  Soviet  Union  has  mounted  a 
propaganda  campaign  against  the  CIA  and 
also  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
One,  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  probably 
It  Is  true.  What  could  be  more  natural  than 
for  Moscow  to  try  to  damage  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence agencies  in  every  possible  way? 

Maybe  it  la  true,  indeed  very  likely  It  Is 
true,  that  CIA  intelligence  has  come  up  with 
the  right  dc^e— that  the  objective  of  this 
relentless  campaign  headed  by  the  KGB, 
Russia's  State  Security  Service,  "Is  to  achieve 
the  destruction,  breakup  and  neutralization 
of  CIA."  In  the  present  world  climate,  with 
open  hostUlty  between  our  co\mtry  and 
Russia  the  order  of  the  day.  It  would  be  most 
svirprlslng  If  the  KGB  were  not  thus  engaged. 
Doubtless  the  CIA  has  a  few  counterlrons 
in  the  fire. 

Thus  it  strikes  us  that  maybe  something 
else  is  true.  Maybe  the  Central  IntelUgence 
Agency's  purpose  in  circulating  this  "secret" 
report— which  has  been  so  conveniently 
leaked  to  the  press— Is  not  solely  to  Inform 
a  few  Members  of  Congress.  Maybe  the  CIA 
also  series  to  undermine  and  discredit 
Americana  who  have  been  so  bold  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  CIA  has  on  occasion  behaved 
clumsily  abroad  and  has  played  an  unwar- 
ranted role  in  foreign  poUcy  manipulations. 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and  the  recently  dis- 
closed effort  to  bribe  a  high  Malaysian  pubUc 
official  are  only  a  couple  of  numerous  cases 
In  point.  .       ^^. 

Maybe  it  is  true  that  the  CIA  is  using  this 
report,  which  in  itself  Is  quite  plausible,  to 
discourage  creaUon  of  the  Joint  congressional 
"watchdog"  committee  so  often  proposed. 
Perhc^w  the  CIA  has  provided  one  more  good 
reason  for  establishing  Just  such  a 
committee. 


Workers  for  Peace 


Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  it  In 
the  Recxiro: 

[From  the  Lebanon   (Pa.)   News,  Sept.  24, 
1965] 
Workers  for  Peace 
Two  of  the  world's  most  fervent  disciples 
for  peace  wUl  confer  in  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 4.    From  this  historic  meeting  between 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son it  is  hoped  will  evolve  some  measure  of 
influence  or  a  formula  of  sorts  that  will  serve 
to  cool  the  belligerent  attitude  prevalent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Latin  America. 

The  meeting  between  the  President  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  leader  will  occur  on  the 
same  day  the  Pontiff  wUl  appear  before  the 
United  Nations  to  Issue  a  plea  for  world 
peace. 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  spreading  clouds 
of  war.  President  Johnson  Is  determined  to 
avoid  another  Involvement  in  Asia,  e8j>eciaUy 
at  close  quarters  with  Communist  China. 
Thus,  he  has  said  repeatedly,  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  the  proper  arena  for  adjudication 
of  the  India-Pakistan  dispute  over  Kashmir. 
This  Is  not  a  matter  now  for  unUateral  par- 
ticipation. The  United  States  could  get  hurt 
in  an  attempt  to  mediate  a  dispute  between 
two  of  Its  friends. 

A  United  Nations  success  In  these  nego- 
tiations, plus  the  projected  visit  of  Pope 
Paul,  would  serve  to  bolster  the  sagging  in- 
fluence of  the  global  organization.  It  would 
definitely  regain  some  of  its  former  glory  if 
it  could  convince  Red  China  to  keep  out  of 
the  Kashmir  conflict  and  let  the  "neighbors- 
settle  their  own  argument. 


Act  of  Fakh 


That  CIA  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WtaCOKSOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,     Mr.   Speaker, 
my    hometown    dally    newspaper,    the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PEKK8TXVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0?*"  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  Octol)er  12, 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  frequently  said  that  the  most 
important  word  in  the  English  language 
Is  that  five-letter  word— peace. 

Now  that  he  has  met  with  Pc^Je  Paul 
VI,  the  two  <rf  them  have  discussed 
ways  and  means  for  the  nations  to  live 
together  In  peace — and  not  in  war. 

Their  meeting  occurred  in  New  York 
on  the  same  day  that  Pope  Paul  ap- 
peared before  the  United  Nations  to  is- 
sue a  plea  for  world  peace. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Lebanon,  Pa.. 
News  which  praises  the  two  "workers 
for  peace." 

This  editorial  Is  typical  of  the  many 
that  have  appeared  hailing  the  efforts 
of  such  dedicated  men  to  seek  peaceful 
solutions  to  mankind's  problems. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Cuba  Is  not  the  paradise  under  com- 
munism that  Fidel  Castro  promised,  or 
else  so  many  people  would  not  want  to 
seek  freedom  in  this  land. 

The  democracy  of  America  was  ex- 
pressed for  all  to  see  when  President 
Johnson  announced  that  this  country 
would  offer  sanctuary  to  refugees  from 
that  country. 

But  it  waa  positive  action  based  on 
faith.  The  action  is  being  praised  edi- 
torially by  countless  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  which  said  the 
fact  that  so  many  Cubans  want  to  leave 
their  hwneland  "should  not  be  lost  on 
Latin  America  and  other  nations  of  the 
world."  This  editorial  Is  extremely  time- 
ly, and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cuba:  Pasadisx  Lost 

Communist  nations  do  not.  as  a  rule, 
readily  relinquish  any  of  their  subjects  to 
the  free  world.  East  Berlin  built  the  in- 
famous Berlin  wall  to  keep  Its  citizens  from 
fleeing  to  the  West.  Russia's  restrictions  on 
travel  abroad  by  Its  citizens  are  weU  known. 
Fidel  Castro's  offer  to  allow  Cubans  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  is,  therefore, 
slgnlflcant. 

The  Cuban  econtmiy  has  been  going 
steadily  downhiU  under  communism.  There 
is  hunger  In  Cuba.  The  shortage  cfl  spare 
ptarts  for  industry  and  transportation  is  so 
great  that  much  necessary  industry  is  stand- 
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Ing  idle  and  public  transpovaticn  is  almost 
a  forgot  ;en  relic  of  the  past.  Ernesto  (Chei 
Cuevars .  Castro's  onetline  right-hand  man 
and  an  avowed  Communist,  undertook  to 
industrl  tlize  and  diversify  the  Cuban  econ- 
He  failed.     Guevara  has  now  disap- 
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estimated  that  as  many  as  50.000 
win  apply  for  emigration  to  the 
States.  Castro  may  be  trying  to 
of  his  eoonomlc  bxirdens  by  get- 
of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  non- 
It  may  be  that  he  hopes  to 
some  subversives  to  crearte  trouble 
he  U.S.  minority  groups.  These  are 
and  risks  the  United  States  must 
the  advocate  of  freedom  tor  all  men 
re. 

is   not   the   paradise    under    com- 
Castro  and  Russia  promised.    That 
that  should  not  be  lost  on  Latin 
and  other  nations  of  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  NXW    TOSX 

IN  TdE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965 
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Colmnbos  Day 


lANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
ago,  a  man  named  Colum- 
cm  the  shores  of  Portugal  and 
westward  onto  the  seas.  Prom 
the  winds  blew  across  the  ridge, 
seasonal  steadiness  of  them  and 
direction,  this  man  conjectured  that 
must  be  land  beyond  the  winds, 
wild  thought,  a  bold  dream,  and 
slim  adventurer  was  willing  to 
his  convictions,  a  high  gamble, 
f  >llowed  his  bold  plan,  he  would 
unknown  hazards  struggling  with 
That  struggle  was  not  the  only 
he  would  have  to  face.  As  it 
Host  mai  with  unorthodox  ideas, 
have  to  convince  men  that  his 
fcras  correct — ^that  there  would  be 
be  rond  rather  than  the  vastness  of 
an  infl  lite  ocean.  Yet.  on  a  perilous 
horizor ,  America  to(A  shape  and  was 
realizec 

Toda  T  as  we  commemorate  the  found- 
ing of  i  jnerlca  by  the  young  courageous 
advent!  rer.  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  nui  lerous  challenges  unmet,  but  also 
that  w  >  are  adventurers.  New  chal- 
lenges (  emand  new  solutions.  We  have 
inherit!  d  from  our  ancestors  the  ability 
to  adju  it,  to  change  and  to  meet  what- 
ever ch  Eillenge  arises,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue t>  do  so.  Even  though,  we  as  a 
nation  lave  made  progress^in  the  fields 
of  humEui  relations  and  understanding, 
social  r  (form,  science  and  technology,  we 
still  mist  explore  further  and  probe 
deeper  nto  these  areas. 

Thus  it  Is  fitting  that  on  this  day,  we 
pledge  o  embark  on  a  journey  with  faith 
and  sir  cerity  examining  our  innermost 
selves.  If  the  free  world  is  to  be  saved 
from  c(  mmunism,  if  we  are  to  have  uni- 
versal 1  irothBrhood,  then  we  must  have 
a  stand  ird  of  perscxial  dignity  and  integ- 
rity to  emulate.  Let  us  set  our  com- 
passes 1  ind  link  the  old  traditions  with  a 
new  un  lerstanding.  Let  us  set  sail  to- 
day an4  we  too  shall  be  Colimibuses.    We 


are  searching  for  brotherhood — aboard 
the  ship  of  imderstandin«.  If  this  ship 
is  to  sxirvive.  its  foundation  must  be 
strong,  must  not  crumble  in  the  waves 
of  human  pride,  the  currents  of  tradi- 
tion, the  winds  of  strife  and  misunder- 
standing. Let  us  continue  our  heritage 
of  boldness. 


The  True  "Advancement  of  Colored 
People":  How  Is  It  To  Be  Accom- 
plished? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Margaret  Harris 
Amsler  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  question  of  the  advancement  of  our 
colored  people.  Mrs.  Amsler  is  one  of 
the  Baylor  University's  most  distin- 
guished professors.  She  is,  in  fact  a 
vertiable  child  of  the  university,  having 
been  born  and  reared  practically  on  the 
campus — her  family  home  being  the 
present  Home  Economics  Building.  Her 
parents,  the  late  Judge  and  Mrs.  Nat 
Harris,  were  both  Baylor  graduates.  In 
her  own  words,  she  has  been  "Intimately 
connected  with  Baylor  for  50  years" — as 
faculty  child,  student,  and  teacher. 

Mr.  Amsler  holds  the  AS.  and  t.t.b. 
degrees  from  Baylor  and  a  master's  from 
Wellesley  College.  She  is  a  former  rep- 
resentative to  the  Texas  Legislature  and 
is  one  of  seven  attorneys  appointed  by 
the  legislature  to  revise  the  Texas  stat- 
utes. She  has  served  15  years  on  the 
committee  that  revised  the  State  corpo- 
ration code  and  has  been  its  chairman 
for  the  past  8  years.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  ctMnmlttee  which  sponsored  a  uni- 
form commercial  code  for  the  State, 
which  was  adopted  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.  In  1961  she  received 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas  "Presidents' 
Award"  for  "most  outstanding  service  to 
the  legal  profession." 

She  is  a  person  well  qualified  by  intel- 
lectual endowment,  education,  and  ex- 
perience to  speak  as  a  representative 
voice  of  Baylor  University  on  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  today's  society. 

Mrs.  Amsler's  article,  "The  True  'Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People';  How  Is  It 
To  Be  AcoMnplished?"  as  published  in 
the  Baylor  Line,  follows: 
Th«  TRuk  "Advakcement  or  Colored 
People":  How  Is  It  To  Bs  Accomplisho)? 
( By  Margaret  Harris  Amsler,  professor  of  law, 
Baylor  School  of  Law) 

(Note. — ^The  author  tackles  the  question 
with  the  understanding  and  concern  of  a 
Southerner;  the  sympathy  and  compassion  ol 
a  w<Mnan;  the  wisdom  and  perception  of  a 
scholar:  and  the  trenchancy  and  astuteness 
of  a  lawyer.) 

As  most  ctf  the  Baylor  family  know,  the 
university  campus  adjoins  a  Negro  commun- 
ity, and  those  of  us  who  have  spent  our  lives 
here  have  enjoyed  a  close  association,  based 
upon  mutual  re8p>ect  and  affection,  with  our 
Negro  nelghbon.  For  this  reason.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  lu  to  regard  the  Negro  as  a  cause; 


to  us  he  is  an  individual.  Nowadays,  we  and 
our  Negro  friends  are  having  to  reassure  each 
other  from  time  to  time  that  our  mutual 
regard  continues  and  that  we  are  not  par- 
ticipating In  the  attempt  to  start  a  war  be- 
tween the  races. 

One  of  the  things  that  dlstiu-bs  us  is  that 
the  leadership  of  the  clvU  rights  movement 
consistently  low-rates  the  Negro.  They  com- 
pletely Ignore  the  tremendous  advances  which 
the  Negro  has  made  and  is  making  in  the 
South.  They  would  have  one  believe  that 
our  20th-century  Negro  is  either  an  Uncle 
Tom  or  a  Topsy.  They  never  speak  of  the 
extent  to  which  our  Negro  citizens  have 
achieved  self-dovelopment  in  this  land  of 
opportunity.  Here,  the  Negro  Is  advancine 
economically  and  there  now  exists  a  sub- 
stantial and  expanding  middle  class.  Here 
the  Negro  is  entering  and  winning  acceptance 
in  the  profession.';— teaching,  medicine  and 
the  law— on  the  l)asis  of  his  individual  quail- 
flcations  and  not  because  he  is  a  Negro.  Here 
the  Negro  is  recognizing  his  need  to  talce 
advantage  of  every  educational  opportunity 
and  Negro  school  attendance  in  the  South 
is  proportionately  higher  and  longer  than 
in  the  North.  Viewers  of  the  televised 
marches  must  have  seen  that  the  Negro 
marchers  were  well  fed  and  well  clothed 
What  the  viewers  could  not  see  was  that 
most  of  the  Negroes  were  not  marching  be- 
cause they  know  that  definance  of  the  law 
noise,  violence,  and  hatred  will  accomplish 
no  useful  purpose. 

THE    VICIOUS    CIRCLE    Or    POVERTY,    ILLITERACY, 
CRIBCE 

With  us,  however,  the  fact  remains  that,  as 
elsewhere  In  the  world  wherever  there  is  a 
concentration  of  Negroes,  they,  as  a  whole 
constitute  the  lowest  economic  group;  they 
commit  a  disproportionate  amount  of  crime; 
they  accoimt  for  a  majority  of  our  illiterates' 
they  are  the  substantial  beneficiaries  of  our 
welfare  programs,  public  and  private;  With 
us.  too,  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  crime  produce 
and  perpetuate  each  other  in  a  truly  vicious 
circle.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
something  must  be  done  to  break  this  chain 
of  cause  and  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
basic  disagreement  is  over  the  "how"  it  is  to 
be  done. 

I  submit  that  It  will  not  be  done  by  an 
allnement  of  our  people  into  opposing  camps 
of  Negroes  and  whites.  After  the  Black  Mus- 
lims have  battled  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  after 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  taken  on  the 
White  Citizens  Councils;  after  we  have  band- 
aged our  wounded  and  buried  our  dead,  the 
problem  of  poverty,  Ullteracy,  and  crime  will 
remain,  unsolved  and  untouched.  But  the 
divisive  effects  of  these  battles  will  destroy 
lines  of  communication  and  paralyze  co- 
operation and  leave  us  aU  worse  off  than  we 
were. 

Some  of  our  white  citizens  seem  to  feel 
that  the  problem  can  be  solved  if  they  make 
a  public  confession  that  It  is  the  guilt  of  the 
whites  which  la  responsible  for  the  situation 
and  the  air  Is  filled  with  their  cries  of  "mea 
culpa."  This  self-flagellation  may  serve  some 
peculiar  need  of  the  flagellants,  but  it  solves 
no  problems. 

MX7TXTAL  ECONOMIC  DEPENDENCY 

The  situation  was  one  Into  which  I  was 
bom.  Just  as  it  is  one  into  which  the  Negro 
was  born.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
abolished  the  Institution  of  slavery,  but  it 
did  not  free  the  Negro  and  it  did  not  release 
the  whites.  The  chain  of  economic  depend- 
ency continued  to  bind  the  Negro  and  the 
white  together.  The  Negroes  needed  Jobs  and 
the  white  people  needed  their  labor  to  work 
their  farms.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Negro  did  not  need  to  be  educated  and  he 
was  not  educated;  the  whites  did  not  have  to 
pay  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  wage  and 
that  was  the  most  that  was  paid.  And  the 
pattern  of  iUiterausy  and  poverty  was  set.   But 
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h^tory  has  weakened  ttie  chain  of  economic 
M)endency.  In  our  area,  as  farming  became 
^fgt  and  more  mechanized,  there  were  fewer 
toiMi  for  the  Negroes.  Today,  the  tenant 
houses  on  farms  where  Negroes  used  to  live 
rtand  vacant;  the  Negroes  have  moved  to 
towns  looking  for  a  way  to  Uve.  They  have 
-one  to  Chicago,  to  New  York,  to  Wartilng- 
ton  D.C.,  and  to  Waco.  To  these  cities  they 
have  brought  their  povai;y  and  their  UUter- 
aey  and  have  found  no  Jobs.  And,  In  these 
eJtles.  Blxims  spread,  crimes  Increase,  and  the 
welfare  rolls  get  longer  and  longer. 

Further,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  many  Negroes  condemn  themselves 
to  hopelessness  because  of  their  sexual  mores. 
Too  many  of  them  do  not  regard  marriage 
u  a  prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of  a 
fsmUy.  Too  many  of  our  teenage  Negro 
•Iris  become  mothers  and  begin  to  raise  their 
children  in  h(»nes  without  fathers.  These 
homes  are  without  mothers,  too.  since  these 
untrained  girls  must  find  employment  to 
gupport  themselves  and  their  children. 
Without  adequate  parental  guidance,  these 
children  grow  up  to  repeat  the  pattern. 
In  a  local  school  recently,  out  of  21  Negro 
glris  in  a  gradxiatlng  class.  9  had,  as  they 
express  the  situation,  "gotten  caught";  none 
of  them  had  gotten  married. 

THE   NECBO   ItXJST  CHANCE    MORAL    ATTTTUDES 

It  is  not  a  solution  to  this  problem,  as 
has  been  propoeed  In  some  of  our  northern 
dtles.  that  birth  control  Information  be  fiu"- 
nlBhed  all  mothers  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments f(w  dependent  children.  It  Is  no 
solution  to  limit  the  ninnber  of  children  an 
unmarried  mother  can  receive  benefits  for; 
we  cannot  provide  food  for  a  fifth  child  and 
permit  the  sixth  one  to  starve.  The  Negro 
must  himself  change  his  too  casual  attitude 
toward  procreation.  If  the  NAACP  could  ac- 
complish this  change  among  the  colored 
people,  the  advancement  of  colored  people 
would  be  accelerated. 

A  BOHG  OF  HATE 


Some  of  our  Negroes  feel  that  massing 
together  and  marching  In  the  streets  wlU 
solve  their  problems.  Even  though  these 
marches  may  be  led  by  ministers  and  priests 
and  rabbis.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  "We 
Bhall  Overcome"  Is  not  a  song  of  brotherly 
love  and  fellow^ip;  it  Is  a  song  of  hate. 
These  mass  marchers  may  frighten  our  poli- 
ticians into  hasty  and  unwise  legislation; 
but  the  basic  problems  remain.  Some  of 
our  Negroes  feel  that  they  can  become  edu- 
cated, employed,  and  self-respecting  by  stag- 
ing lylng-ln  or  sltting-ln  demonstrations. 
It  might  be  noted  In  passing  that  the  legaUty 
of  these  demonstrations  depends  entirely 
on  geography.  In  New  York  and  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Ue-lns  and  sit-ins  are  uncere- 
moniously picked  up  and  placed  in  the  paddy 
wag<Hi  and  hauled  off  to  Jail;  in  the  South 
their  rights  are  protected  by  armed  marshals 
and  mlUtia. 

Some  Negro  leaders  claim  that  tmiversal 
Negro  suffrage  Is  the  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems and  that  the  Negroes'  right  to  vote 
Is  such  a  sacred  right  that  It  must  not  be 
abridged  by  any  qualification  of  responsi- 
bility. At  the  risk  of  being  branded  as  a 
blasphemer,  may  I  suggest  that  such  a  right 
to  vote  will  not  solve  the  problem.  In  areas 
where  Negroes  are  concentrated,  their  group 
constitutes  a  disproportionate  burden  on 
the  local,  State,  and  National  taxing  pro- 
gram; at  present,  and  for  the  fcweseeable 
future,  Negroes  are  tax  consvuners  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  they  are  taxpayers.  If,  In 
local  areas,  the  tax  consumers  elect  the  tax- 
ing authorities,  the  tax  assessors,  and  the 
tax  coUectcMTS,  the  taxpayers  wlU  be  forced 
to  move  out.  and  we  will  end  up  with  an- 
other Harlem  or  another  Washington,  D.C. 

BLOCK  VOTS  BB  NOT  DEMOCRACT 

In  our  area,  where  Negroes  are  free  to  vote 
without  any  literacy  test,  they  vote  as  a 
block-    In  one  of  our  local  Negro  precincts 


in  the  last  eleetlcn,  the  vote  was  871  to  1. 
A  vot^  who  cannot  read  the  ballot,  cannn< 
vote  his  ind^>endent  eoDTlctlon;  he  has  to 
vote  as  someone  t«Us  him.  And  that  some- 
one is  getting  to  vote  many  time  more  than 
the  one-man,  one-vote  formula  fixed  by  the 
UJ3.  Supreme  Court.  And  this  block  vote  is 
not  cast  for  the  beet  qualified  candidate;  it 
la  cast  fcM-  the  candidate  who  promises  "to 
put  the  Jam  on  the  lower  shelf  where  the 
little  man  can  reach  it."  It  would  seem  that 
a  literacy  test  to  assure  that  the  voter  could 
read  and  understand  his  ballot  is  a  minimal 
qualification.  If,  as  has  been  charged,  the 
test  Is  \xnfalrly  administered,  the  attack 
should  be  wt^ed  in  the  courts  against  the 
unfair  administration.  It  may  be  a  propos  to 
note  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  proposing  the  abolition  of  all  literacy 
tests,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  include  pro- 
visions for  stiff  penalties  for  the  purchase  of 
votes. 

NO  NATTVS  CIVILIZATIONS 

The  Negro,  in  his  native  habitat,  has  never 
developed  a  civilization  of  his  own;  civiliza- 
tion has  been  thrust  upon  him  by  colonial 
conquests  or  he  has  been  forcibly  removed 
frcHn  his  home  and  pushed  into  the  middle 
of  an  alien  culture.  He  has  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  responsible  self-govern- 
ment, not  in  the  Congo,  not  In  Ghana,  not 
in  Haiti,  not  anywhere.  His  best  opportun- 
ity to  participate  in  responsible  self-govern- 
ment is  in  our  country,  but  here  he  should 
participate  as  one  of  us,  not  as  a  member  of 
an  estranged  group  seeking  special  privileges. 
It  is  not  the  lot  of  the  Negro  to  take  and  of 
the  white  to  give;  it  is  the  lot  of  all  of  us  to 
earn. 

We  are  also  dlstxu-bed  by  the  caU  to  anar- 
chy issued  by  the  civil  rights  leadership.  We 
have  believed  that  in  this  coimtry  we  have 
a  government  of  laws  and  that  it  Is  the  duty 
of  citizens  to  obey  those  laws.  These  laws. 
Imperfect  as  they  may  be,  are.  under  our 
system,  subject  to  being  changed  In  oiu" 
courts  and  In  our  legislatures.  If  they  can 
be  changed  In  the  streets,  then  we  simply 
have  no  law.  If  every  citizen  is  in  truth  free 
to  determine  what  laws  he  will  follow  and 
Is  under  the  compulsion  of  his  conscience  to 
disobey  laws  which  that  convenient  little 
organ  tells  him  are  unjust,  then  we  have  no 
legal  system.  Under  our  system,  the  rights 
of  one  man  end  at  precisely  the  point  where 
the  rights  of  the  other  man  begin.  But  when 
every  man  has  the  power  to  define  his  own 
rights,  then  no  man  has  any  rights. 

Recognizing  that  Negroes  constitute  a  large 
number  of  over  unemployed,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  program  of  equaliz- 
ing Job  opportunities  in  Federal  construc- 
tion. Under  this  program  a  contractor  Is  re- 
quired to  show  that  he  is  employing  his  es- 
tablished "quota"  of  Negroes  on  any  Govern- 
ment Job.  It  does  not  matter  that  there  may 
be  no  Negroes  qualified  to  perform  the  Job. 
So,  the  contractor  puts  the  required  number 
of  Negroes  on  his  payroll,  even  though  they 
are  unable  to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
say  that  a  Negro  is  not  to  be  employed  solely 
because  of  race;  it  is  another  thing  to  say 
that  he  must  be  employed  solely  because  of 
race.  Compulsory  inclusion  because  of  race 
is  as  great  an  evil  aa  compulsory  exclusion 
because  of  race;  compulsion  destroys  free- 
dom for  both  the  white  and  the  black.  And 
if  he  is  given  a  Job  only  because  he  is  a  Negro, 
when  that  Job  is  over,  he  wiU  be  right  back 
where  he  started — unemployed  and  un- 
trained. 

Many  of  our  national  labor  leaders  would 
accomplish  more  good  for  Negroes  if  they 
would  give  up  marching  in  the  streets  with 
them  and.  instead,  pennlt  them  to  Join  the 
union  and  participate  in  Its  training  pro- 
grams 


a  slow  and  often  pelnf \il  prooesa.  As  a  people 
#wMfisttn1  to  education,  we  have  the  r«spc»^- 
sibUlty  at  providing  edQcattanal  opportunity 
to  an  omr  citizens.  Equality  of  educational 
oi^xirtunlty  is  not  the  same  thing  as  equality 
of  education.  It  is  no  opportiinlty  to  offer 
an  education  as  an  atomic  scientist  to  a  mind 
incapable  of  accepting  the  offer.  Our  school 
systems  are  faced  with  the  need  of  provid- 
ing different  types  of  education  to  their  dif- 
fering students.  We  must  add  vocational 
and  special  training  in  increasing  amounts 
to  our  traditional  systems.  These  programs 
vrtll  cost  mcHiey  and  we  must  be  willing  to 
spend  what  it  costs;  the  failure  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  much  more  ex- 
pensive. It  U  cheaper  to  teach  a  child  than 
to  rehabilitate  a  convict. 

Not  all  of  our  children  can  be  teachers  or 
doctors  or  lawyers  or  ministers;  some  of  them 
have  to  be  mechanics  and  machine  operators 
and  waiters  and  clerks.  Whatever  their 
capacities,  there  should  l>e  an  educational 
opportunity  available  to  help  them  reach 
their  capacities.  And  then,  some  way  mxist 
be  fo\ind  to  motivate  our  children  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities.  This  is  a 
task  to  which  our  communities  must  address 
themselves,  in  our  homes,  in  oxir  schools,  and 
in  our  churches. 

We  are  here  together.  Negro,  white  and 
others;  we  must  live  together,  we  must  work 
together;  we  must  learn  together.  As  Amer- 
icans— and  particularly,  as  Christians — we 
must  live  and  work  and  learn  in  mutual  re- 
spect and  mutual  regard  for  the  rights  and 
needs  of  each. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  BFBCIAI.  nUZMZNe  JtEXURD 

In  short,  there  are  no  swift  and  simple 
solutions  to  the  problem.  The  solution  has 
to  be  found  in  educatlan,  and  education  Is 


Thanks,  Oiris 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965   . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Octoher  12, 
1965.   Issue   of   the   Washington  Daily 

News: 

Thanks,   Cbbis 

Every  year  about  this  time,  scholars  and 
other  mischlefmakers  come  up  with  new  evi- 
dence that  Christopher  Columbus  dldnt 
really  discover  America.  * 

Challenging  the  generally  accepted  ac- 
count that  Chris  was  an  Italian  who  sailed 
for  Spain's  Queen  Isabella  and  first  sighted 
the  New  World  on  October  12,  1492,  always 
makes  news. 

Over  the  years  Spfiln,  France.  Portugal, 
and  Corsica  all  have  disputed  Italy's  claim 
on  him  as  a  native  son.  Some  have  con- 
tend he  first  sighted  the  New  World  on  Oc- 
tober 11— not  October  12.  A  half-baked  Rus- 
sian historian  charged  a  few  years  back  that 
the  New  World  had  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
covered that  Chris  even  had  a  map  of  the 
AntiUee  before  he  set  sail. 

Then  there'i  Lelf  Erlkson:  Tale  University 
this  week  came  up  with  impressive  new  evi- 
dence— a  map  of  Greenland  drawn  62  years 
before  Chris  embarked— that  the  Viking 
sailor  had  visited  the  New  World  In  the  11th 
century.  Probably  he  did— and  found  In- 
dians who  had  discovered  America  before 
him. 

But  Chris  made  four  voyagea  to  the  Hew 
World,  got  other  Europeans  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  and  unquestionably  started  the 
chain  of  events  that  led  to  our  being  here 
tn  the  United  States  of  Aowrlca. 
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So  CO  igratulatlona  to  Lelf  and  all  otlMC 
earlier  d  lacoTeriea  at  Amertea.  Bo(  aB  taoaer 
and  hea  rtteat  tliaiika  ar*  teaerred  for  Obrla 
oa  Coltimbtu  Di^. 


Bif  Ma  I  Keeps  MoTUf,  PraiMS  Tcane*- 


EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 
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4VINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
the  great  eiq^eriences  of  democ- 
the  personal  meeting  of  leader- 
communities  with  leadership 
Such  a  meeting  oc- 
ast  week  when  a  number  of  lead- 
the  upper  Cumberland  section 
^re&t  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee 
President  Johnson  and  other 

officials. 

a  unique  and  challenging  ex- 

for  the  members  of  the  Upper 

Development    Association. 

'  ras  a  rewarding  experience.  I  am 

President  Johnson  and  other 

of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

ReiH-esentative  it  was  my  great 

to  accompany  this  fine  group 

to  the  White  House  and  par- 

in  these  ceremonies  and  to  ar- 

them  briefings  and  (H>portunl- 

dlscusslons  with  Federal  officials 

(par^tol. 

delegation    greatly    appreciated 

k^dness  and  thoughtfulness,  Mr. 

,  in  stopping  by  to  chat  with  them 

(papdtol  and  giving  them  your  in- 

views  on  domestic  and  foreign 


er,  one 

racy  Is 

ship 

in   Wa4hington 

curred 

ers 

of  the 

met  wiih 

high 

It 
perlence 
CiunbeiPand 
And  It 
siire.  fdr 
officials 
As  thel ' 
pleasur  ; 
of  cltlz(  ns 
tlcipate 
range 
ties  for 
In  the 

The 


connection,  under  unanimous 
I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
an  editorial  written  by  a  dls- 
d    editor   and   joiu'nalist,    Mr. 
Harwell,  publisher  of  the  Put- 
Herald,  Cookevllle,  Tenn., 
of  the  Capitol  Comments,  my 
newsletter  on  this  subject,  believing  both 
of  thea  I  to  be  of  widespread  interest  to 
commu  Utles  throughout  the  Nation, 
qditorial  and  newsletter  follow : 
Kexps  Moving,  Praises  Tennesseans 
(By  Coleman  A.  Harwell) 
B.    Johnson    has    become    in    his 
of    the    legendary    characters    of 
history, 
has  the  opportunity  been  given  to 
of  the  United  States  to  announce 
Is  going  to  have  a  serious  operation 
at  a  certain  time  at  a  certain 


8<  datlon 


vhen   has   a   President   announced 

(1)    His  operation,  and   (2)    the 

of  his  succession,  temporary  or  per- 

accordlng  to  the  need? 

o  the  point — ^when  has  a  President 

crowd  of  folks  from  the  hill  country 

manner,  on  the  eve  of  such  an  oi>er- 

a  Jampacked  room  with  photog- 

and  reporters  falling  over  one  an- 

'  with  a  presidential  pet  (In  this  case 

1  he  Beagle  hound)  wandering  rather 

on  bis  leash,  with  first  one  and 

of  the  President's  "hill  coun- 

pattlng  fhe  pooch  and  keeping 

on  the  presidential  heels? 


■anl 


an  >ther 
guests, 
cloce 


AH  thla  took  place  in  the  famous  Cabinet 
Boom  cC  the  White  House,  which  you  have 
probably  seen  on  TV  and  In  newsphotos,  and 
which  fflTes  the  Impression  In  plctiires  of 
spactoosneas  around  the  big  octagonal  table. 

Well,  you  woxild  be  surprised,  as  we  were, 
to  discover  that  It  is  a  pretty  small  room 
for  the  p\irpoee  In  the  White  House  base- 
ment. That  is.  when  you  get  35  or  so  special 
guests  standing  on  one  side,  and  an  equal 
number  of  reporters  and  photographers  (some 
with  3  and  4  cameras  about  their  necks  and' 
with  complicated  wires  leading  to  numerous 
cameras)  standing  on  the  other  side,  the 
room  is  full. 

HIGH  ON  ELLINGTON 

That's  the  way  It  was  Wednesday  as  the 
delegation  from  the  Upper  Ciunberland  De- 
velopment Association  gathered  for  their  ap- 
pointment with  the  President  which  had 
been  arranged  by  former  Gov.  Buford  Elling- 
ton and  Representative  Joa  L.  Evins. 

In  case  there  was  anyone  who  didn't  know 
that  Governor  Ellington  was  one  of  the  most 
important  figures  on  the  Washington  scene, 
this  occasion  was  sufficient  to  clarify  the  pic- 
ture. And  this  was  the  case  also  with  respect 
to  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins. 

We  should  note  here,  incidentally,  that 
Senators  Albebt  Gore  and  Ross  Bass  are  also 
major  characters  in  the  esteem  of  Preeident 
Johnson,  and  their  Importfince  would  have 
been  impressed  upon  us  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  Senator  Gore  was  back  in  Car- 
thage for  a  cattle  sale  on  his  great  farm  In 
Smith  County  and  that  Senator  Bass  was 
presiding  in  the  Senate,  which  gives  you  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  fact  that  the  Tennes- 
see del^ation  Is  among  the  most  important 
in  Congress  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  no  stranger  to  Tennessee — 
or.  perhaps  we  should  say,  Tennessee  Is  no 
stranger  to  him. 

TENNESSEANS,  TEXANS 

It  always  seems  to  be  the  case — certainly 
it  should  be — that  Texans  are  familiar  with 
Tennessee  and  that  there  is  no  strangeness 
between  us. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  His  mentor  in  Cbngress  was  Sam 
Rayburn.  In  case  you  don't  resmemljer,  LS.J. 
does,  that  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  native  of 
Roane  County,  Tenn..  a  fact  which  he  re- 
called as  he  reminded  us  of  the  ties  that  bind 
the  two  States. 

He  said,  "There  is  a  saying  that  every 
schoolboy  knows  that  there  would  not  have 
been  a  Texas  If  there  had  not  been  a  Ten- 
nessee." 

We  hope  our  yeungsters  know  this  and 
keep  it  in  mind — not  In  terms  of  obligation 
of  the  people  of  Texas  to  those  of  Tennessee — 
but  to  remind  us  that  all  our  people  are 
closely  knit  together  and  that  the  welfare 
of  one  segment  of  the  Nation  depends  upon 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Speaking  personally  of  President  Johnson, 
we'd  say  that  he  never  seemed  in  better  form 
than  when  he  greeted  our  group.  Governor 
Ellington  and  Representative  Evins  took  him 
along  the  line  of  the  Tennesseans  and  intro- 
duced him  to  each  one  of  vis.  As  we  were 
from  Representative  Evins'  district,  he  took 
over  the  task  and  called  our  names. 

As  he  neared  the  end.  President  Johnson 
said,  "JoK,  you'd  better  stop  while  you're 
ahead— you  may  forget  the  name  of  the  next 
fellow." 

To  Representative  Evins'  credit,  he  did  not 
forget  a  single  name! 

LOOKS    VIGOROUS 

President  Johnson  looked  vigorous. 

We  were  standing  10  paces  or  so  from  him 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  looked  squarely  In  our 
direction  two  or  three  times.  He  has  that 
amazing  knack,  you  know,  of  giving  every- 
body in  the  rocMn  the  Impression  that  he  la 
looking  straight  at  them.  His  eyes  were  clear 
and  his  glance  steady.  His  voice  was  strong 
and  calm. 


Incidentally,  If  you'd  never  had  occasion  to 
hear  L.B.J.  talk  directly  to  a  small  group,  w« 
hope  you'll  do  so— it  Is  a  remarkable  example 
of  a  man's  ability  to  project  himself  to  others. 

There  are  people  In  public  office  who  sound 
like  they're  making  speeches  even  when  the; 
are  talking  to  only  one  or  two  people.  L£  j. 
to  the  contrary,  talks  in  a  conversational 
tone,  even  to  a  roomful. 

But,  with  his  quiet  self-assurance,  he's  a 
powerfully  persuasive  fellow.  His  size  helps, 
no  doubt,  as  his  6  foot,  5  inch  towers  over 
people  who  are  big. 

l^pical  of  him,  he  had  a  Jam-packed 
calendar  all  Wednesday  though  he  was  head- 
ing next  day  for  the  hospital.  He  keeps 
things  buzzing  where  he  Is.  Bill  Moyers,  his 
young  press  secretary,  obviously  fits  his  style 
because  Moyers  was  on  the  go  all  the  time  we 
were  there,  bringing  in  messages,  carrying  a 
cartoon  the  President  wanted  to  show  us, 
telling  the  cameramen  to  stop  making  photos 
after  L.B J.  had  talked  a  few  minutes. 

The  White  House  has  terrific  organization. 
You  feel  as  you  walk  through  the  executive 
offices  that  everybody  Is  on  the. Job.  "nils 
Is  one  Government  office  where  we  are  con- 
fident the  coffee  breaks  are  shon,  if  any. 

XrCDA'S   BIGGEST   JOB 

The  Washington  trip  was  not  the  first  ar- 
ranged by  the  UCDA,  but  it  was  by  all  odds 
the  most  imp<Miant. 

It  underscored  again  the  value  of  this 
group.  It  now  has  great  momentum  and  we 
hope  the  able  men  who  have  had  a  hand  in 
getting  It  under  way  will  remain  active  in  it 
and  that  others  will  Join  them. 

They  have  shown  what  group  action  can 
accomplish.  As  one  member  commented, 
"A  group  from  a  single  coimty  could  never 
have  received  this  recognition." 

Though  the  UCDA  has  done  big  things, 
we  believe  its  greatest  achievements  lie 
ahead. 

CRITICS    AT  IT  AGAIN 

Johnson's  critics  are  having  a  field  day 
about  press  management  at  the  White  House. 

This  is  largely  baloney. 

For  Instance,  they  got  excited  about  the 
fact  that  news  of  the  UCDA  visit  was  an- 
nounced by  the  White  House.  There's 
nothing  unusual  about  that. 

We  do  feel  the  White  House  should  have 
announced  the  visit  several  days,  In  advance, 
but  with  all  that's  going  on  there,  this  over- 
sight can  be  understood. 

Some  of  those  yelping  about  news  being 
managed  at  the  White  House  are  off  base. 
The  news  is  still  right  where  It  was  for  re- 
porters to  dig  out.  That's  what  reporters 
are  for. 

Capitol  Comments — Cumberland  Group 
Meets  With  PREsmENT,  Gets  Briefing  on 
Programs  bt  Top  U.S.  Officials — Hears 
Speaker  McCormack  Discuss  National 
Issues  ^ 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress. 
Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 

Certainly  one  of  the'  highlights  of  this 
week  in  Washington  was  the  visit  to  your 
Nation's  Capital  of  a  distinguished  group 
of  citizens  from  the  Fourth  District  or 
Tennessee. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  accompany  this 
group  from  our  area  to  the  White  House 
where  President  Johnson  received  them  the 
day  before  he  was  to  enter  the  hospital. 

The  President  was  most  gracious  and 
deeply  appreciated  the  gratitude  expressed 
by  William  Johnson,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, for  the  Appalachian  development 
program  and  its  benefits  to  our  area. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  tell  the  President  of 
the  fine  leadership  and  good  work  of  the 
Upper  Cumberland  Association.  Former 
Governor  Buford  Ellington,  Director  of 
Emergency  Planning,  had  a  major  part  in 
arranging  the  White  House  meeting  and  was 
also  present. 


Pollowing  the  White  House  meeting,  the 
group  was  our  guests  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a 
luncheon.  At  an  afternoon  meeting  in  the 
Capitol,  top  officials  In  a  number  of  agencies 
briefed  the  leaders  on  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams available  to  communities. 

During  our  afternoon  meeting  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
came  to  the  conference  room,  sat  down  and 
chatted  with  the  group  about  the  workings 
of  the  House,  the  President's  program  and 
his  appraisal  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  world 
situation. 

•This  is  an  amazing  Congress,"  he  said,  in 
response  to  one  question.  "In  the  Roosevelt 
days  there  were  12  to  15  million  unemployed. 
There  was  a  spontaneous  public  opinion  In 
favor  of  legislation.  Public  opinion  is  the 
most  potent  factor  in  a  democracy. 

'Today  we  have  a  wonderful  prosperity 
with  some  areas  of  adversity.  Our  Nation 
generally  is  very  prosperous. 

"But  the  personality  of  President  Johnson 
has  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  people  to 
arouse  a  response  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
President." 

He  said  the  world  situation  now  could  be 
compared  to  the  period  prior  to  World  War 
II  when  Hitler  moved  through  the  Saar, 
Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  without  serious 
challenge. 

If  this  same  course  of  api>easement  were 
followed  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Spealier  said, 
it  would  "be  an  open  invitation  to  com- 
munism to  go  ahead — to  take  the  Phllll- 
pines,  to  take  Malaysia.  Appeasement  Is 
the  TooA  to  war." 

Those  who  appeared  at  our  invitation  to 
outline  their  programs  for  the  group  in- 
cluded : 

Mr.  John  Sweeney,  regional  cochairman  of 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Milton  Semer,  General  Counsel  and 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

Mr.  Richard  Still,  Acting  Administrator 
of  Community  Facilities  Administration, 

Mr.  Ross  Davis,  Acting  Administrator  of 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Harold  Williams,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  and  others. 

Specialists  In  specific  program  areas  ac- 
companied these  officials.  Pollowing  a  gen- 
eral explanation  of  the  specific  programs, 
members  of  the  delegation  questioned  the 
Federal  officials  about  the  programs  avail- 
able— ^wlth  particular  emphasis  on  grant 
programs  for  projects  beneficial  to  our  area. 

Semer  outlined  four  basic  grant  pro- 
grams: 

1.  Grants  under  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Works  Act  for  public  facili- 
ties. 

2.  Grants  under  title  VII  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

3.  Water  and  sewerage  grants  available 
from   the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  Grants  for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  group  presented  a  rocking  chair  made 
in  our  area  to  Federal  Cochairman  John  L. 
Sweeney  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Commission  in  appreciation  of 
his  services. 

The  association  concluded  Its  day  with 
an  Informal  Tennessee  banquet.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  this  group  Is  dedicated  and  de- 
termined to  work  for  greater  progress  In 
Tennessee.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  prevailed 
and  It  is  my  belief  that  the  meeting  will 
result  in  continued  progress  In  the  great 
fourth  district,  in  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship between  the  varloxis  communities  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  in  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  laws  and  programs  of 
Congress. 


An  Admirable  Campaign  Af  ainst  Animal 
Cruelty 

'    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from,  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick],  has  won  a  place  In  the 
affections  of  every  pet  owner  in  America 
for  his  campaign  against  the  nefarious 
practice  of  kidnapping  household  pets 
for  illegal  sale  to  medical  laboratories. 
Under  leave  to  extend  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  story  from  the 
October  10  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
commend  my  colleague  for  his  humane 
efforts: 

Dogs'  Lives  for  Sale— The  Heartless  Theft 
OK  Pets  Sold  to  Labs  for  Medical  Research 
Is  A  Growing  Racket 

(By  Henry  Lee) 
Pretty  soon  now,  the  Feds,  who  broke  up 
the  kidnap  gangs  of  the  1930's,  may  be  rid- 
ing again.  This  time,  their  quarry  will  be 
the  dognap  and  cat-snatch  gangs  of  the 
1960's  who  enjoy  a  multimillion-dollar  busi- 
ness in  supplying  animals  to  research  lab- 
oratories and  hospitals. 

After  analyzing  lost-and-found  newspaper 
'columns  In  45  States  and  making  projections 
from  them,  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  somberly  concludes  that  be- 
tween 2  and  3  million  pet  cats  and  dogs 
vanish  yearly. 

Undoubtedly,  some  just  go  AWOL  or  take 
up  with  other  women,  but.a  substantial  por- 
tion fall  victim  to  the  animalnapers,  accord- 
ing to  Oliver  Evans,  HSUS  president. 

Wholesale  thefts  are  reported  from  most 
States,  and  dog-grabbing  rings  have  been 
found  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cvit,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
racket  flourishes  here 
The  racket  flourishes  particularly  along 
the  northeastern  seaboard.  Evans  explains, 
because  here  is  the  country's  largest  con- 
centration of  laboratories — Including  about 
60  research  institutions  and  hospitals  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  that  are  known 
to  use  animals. 

To  supply  this  northeast  area,  the  snatch- 
ers  prowl  as  far  west  as  Missouri  and  south 
to  Alabama,  plucking  their  prey  off  suburban 
streets  and  country  roads  and  out  of  back- 
yards at  night. 

Often  they  play  footsie  with  local  dog 
wardens  and,  as  HSUS  sadly  admits,  they 
even  bribe  humane  society  employees.  On 
one  occasion,  a  Brooklyn  dealer  tried  to  get 
14  dogs  and  a  dozen  cats  from  the  shelter  in 
Freeport,  Long  Island,  through  a  $112  bribe. 
The  worker  alerted  his  bosses,  HSUS  rolled, 
and  the  dealer  was  arrested  and  later  con- 
victed of  conmierclal  bribery.  According  to 
Frank  J.  McMahon,  dlrectcw  of  field  services 
for  HSUS,  he  admitted  getting  animals  from 
any  source  for  resale  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
here.  North  Shore  Hospital  in  Manhasset, 
Meadowbrook  Hospital  In  East  Meadow,  both 
In  Long  Island,  and  out-of-State  Institu- 
tions. 

Following  an  Investigation  by  the  Animal 
Welfare  Association  of  Camden,  N.J.,  all  the 
public  pound  employees  there  were  arrested 
on  grand  larceny  charges.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  having  sold  animals  to  commercial 
lab  suppliers  on  the  same  day  they  were 
received  at  the  pound,  thus  making  It  im- 
possible for  owners  to  reclaim  lost  or  strayed 
pets. 

Camden  authorities  asked  HSUS  to  take 
over    operation    of    the   pound   temporarily 


until  new  employees  were  trained  and  Mc- 
Mahon says: 

"While  attempting  to  clecm  up  the  prem- 
ises— which,  I  xnlght  add,  were  in  one  of  the 
most  imsanltary  ooiidltlona  I  bare  ever 
seen — dozens  of  dog  tags  and  oollars  were 
found  secreted  In  coffee  cans,  clothing  lock- 
ers, drainage  systems,  and  other  hiding 
places. 

"Camden  police  were  able  to  trace  many  of 
these  to  owners  y^o  had  no  Idea  of  what 
had  happened  to  their  pets." 

The  usual  progression  of  this  four-footed 
merchandise  Is  from  thief  to  "grassroot" 
dealer,  a  local  who  collects  in  a  given  area  In 
any  way  he  can.  Often,  he  houses  his  stock 
in  out-of-the-way  bams  where  local  cops 
won't  bother  him. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  he  sells  the  animals 
to  a  traveling  middleman  who  goes  through 
the  country  picking  up  animals  for  the  big 
fellows.  The  middleman  fills  the  purchase 
order  of  each  lab — ^which  under  present  con- 
ditions, is  an  Invitation  for  dealers  to  steal 
family  pets,  according  to  Representative 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Resnick,  who  Is  drafting  legislation  to 
combat  the  growing  scandal,  says  that  with 
the  dealers'  highly  developed  distribution 
network,  tracing  the  kidnapees  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

•The  animals  often  change  hands  several 
times,"  he  reports.  "In  this  way,  dealers 
throw  potential  pursuers  off  the  track." 

DOGS     CO     ON     THE     BLOCK 

Probably,  in  their  sad,  cramped,  and  un- 
sanitary travels,  the  poor  shanghaied  pooches 
will  wind  up  on  the  dog  auction  blocks 
which  are  conducted  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee, 
among  other  States.  In  this  area,  these  sales 
are  conducted  one  night  weekly  near  Gll- 
bertsville,  Ephrata,  and  at  least  two  other 
Pennsylvania  towns  wUhin  a  50-mile  radius 
of  Philadelphia. 

At  these  flesh  sales,  where  the  going  rate 
is  about  30  cents  per  pound — with  puppies 
bringing  a  dime  apiece — the  conditions  often 
are  shockingly  cruel. 

Despite  the  poundage  rates,  this  is  far 
from  a  penny  ante  business.  For  full-grown 
animals,  the  suppliers  will  get  about  $15 
from  the  labs,  and  the  kidnap  syndicates  of 
the  pet  underworld  reap  fortunes  from  their 
sordid  criminal  activity,  Resnick  maintains. 
He  cites  one  animal  dealer  who  Just  last  year 
enjoyed  sales  of  more  than  $750,000. 

And  there's  no  doubt  of  Its  Interstate  char- 
acter. Last  year,  HSUS  received  a  report  of 
a  large  tractor-trailer  truck  transporting 
dogs  and  cats  stacked  In  crates.  The  truck, 
which  carried  Pennsylvania  plates,  Iwre  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  been  convicted  of 
cruelty  to  animals  because  of  conditions  on 
his  farm,  according  to  McMahon. 

"The  HSUS  issued  a  special  alert  to  all 
humane  societies  on  the  east  coast  with  in- 
structions not  to  Interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  truck  but  to  report  its  whereabouts  to 
our  national  headquarters."  McMahon  said. 

Within  a  month,  the  humane  plalnclothes- 
men  said,  the  truck  was  seen  at  Cressona,  Pa., 
with  a  full  loful  of  animals;  at  Walden.  N.Y.; 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va,;  Mansfield,  <Milo;  Smith- 
field,  Charlotte  and  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Water- 
ford,  Conn. 

In  the  "immense"  animal  market,  Resnick 
has  foimd  Just  one  Federal  agency,  Pooles- 
viUe  Animal  Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  which  spends  more  than  $100,000 
on  cats  and  dogs. 

All  told,  hospital  and  research  labs  receiv- 
ing Federal  money  last  year  expended  be- 
tween ISO  and  $50  million  for  more  than 
1,750,000  dogs  and  more  than  half  a  million 
cats — which  works  out  to  about  35,000  dogs 
and  10,000  cats  weekly. 

To  Resnick,  the  evidence  Is  "overwhelm- 
ing" that  a  "substantial  percentage"  of  these 
victims  of  science  are  stolen  pets,  and  Evans, 
HSUS  president,  goes  even  further.    He  says 
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the  "a  arming  proportion"  Is  "probably  vaon 
than  5  )  percent." 

The  man  who  plana  to  do  something  about 
It  is  R  SNICK,  a  freshman  Congressman  from 
iq>  Uliter  way.  An  KUenTlUe  native  and 
prospc  rous  manufacturer  there,  he  has  built 
up  Ch  mnel  IkCaster  Co.,  maker  of  TV  anten- 
nas, a:  umln\im  tubing,  tape  recorders,  tran- 
Blstar  adlos  and  picture  tubes,  from  nothing 
into  a  >45  mllllon-a-year  business. 
Carefully,  almost  painfully,  Resnick 
that  he's  not  an  antl-vlvlssectlonlst, 
fully  supports  the  "legitimate  need" 
by  the  research  labs  and  hospi- 
a  personal  experience  a  few  months 
his  eyes  to  the  seamy  side  of 
research. 

last  June,  a  Pennsylvania  dealer  was 
in  Easton,  Pa.,  for  driving  an  over- 
small  pickup  truck  and  improperly 
"    .  18  dogs  and  2  pregnant  goats, 
she  read  the  story  in  the  newspapers, 
.er  Lakavage  siispected  that  one  of  the 
ions  described  in  the  article  was  her 
_  which  had  disappeared  about  a  week 
from  her  back  porch  in  Slatington, 
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oiBcials  alerted  Deputy  Attorney 

Richard  Kutz  and  Senator  Joseph  S. 

Democrat,    both    of    Pennsylvania. 

were  indications  that  the  Dalma - 

a<ftually  might  be  on  a  farm  In  the  28th 

in    New   York,    and    Clark's   office 

Rbsnick  Into  the  search. 

■he  dog  wasn't  there.    Even  before  the 

1  gotten  underway,  the  Dalmatian 

used  tn  heart  surgery  at  Monteflore 

here    and    Incinerated.      Resnick. 

and  horrified,"  began  Investigations 

have  resvUted  In  HJl.  9743,  a  bill  to 

light  controls  on  animal  dealers. 

TAO  THX  DOG  DEALKX 

Und^  the  measure,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
eulturi  would  license  them,  and  research  labs 
and  he  spltals  could  buy  animals  only  from 
license  1  suppliers.  The  Secretary  also  would 
set  sta  idards  for  proi>er  handling,  transpor- 
tation ind  treatment  of  animals  during  the 
time  tl  ey  are  in  the  dealers'  possession. 
Addl^cmally,  so  tragedies  like  that  of  Mrs. 
could  not  occiir  again,  the  dealers 
lave  to  hold  animals  for  5  days,  thus 
>wn«rs  a  sporting  chance  to  retrieve 
itrayed  pets. 

long-range  answer  has  already 
laiinched  here  by  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
S  months  ago,  started  to  breed  its 
ex  lerlmental  dogs  and  cats. 
Accoi  ding  to  Dr.  George  BJotvedt,  the  vet- 
erlnarli  n,  this  program  In  "vertical  acquisi- 
tion" tl  Uljieed  a  years  to  really  get  going. 

Howe  ver.    the    Public    Health    Service    or 
somebo  ly  will  have  to  come  up  with  added 
t  ecause  instead  of  the  average  $15  paid 
animal   dealers,   such   hospital-bred 

cost  probably  965  to  $90. 
lomethlng's  got  to  be  done,  regard- 
cost.    As  one  ot  Rxsnick's  aids  says 
"Where  today,  on  the  streets,  do  you 
mcx-e  mutts  or  strays?     They're  all 
already."     Come  to  think  of  it,  he's 


Late  Frank  Hnrbert  O'Hara 


SPEECH 
or 

THOIMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or  FSmrSTLTANIA 

IN  TtE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 

SAOBQAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

.  sorry  to  learn  of  the  pasedng 

Frank  Hurbert  O'Hara.  the  dls- 

tlngiilshed  brother  of  our  dear  frigid 


and  eminent  colleague.  Barratt  O'Hara 
of  Illinois. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  American 
way  of  life  of  Professor  O'Hara.  He  not 
only  distinguished  himself  in  academic 
life  as  one  of  the  foremost  university 
professors,  but  also  became  famous  as  a 
writer  and  dramatist.  The  dramatic 
world  and  academic  life  have  both  lost 
a  truly  gifted  and  great  man,  and  I  wish 
to  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
brother  and  my  personal  friend  and  col- 
league, Barratt  O'Hara. 


Pulaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  observe  the  186th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  a  gallant  fighter  for  free- 
dom, Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  the  great 
Polish-American  hero  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  period.  He  died  on  the  field 
of  battle  during  the  siege  of  Savannah 
on  October  11,  1779. 

In  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  American  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence it  has  become  customary  to  pay 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  gallant  soldier  who  left  his  native 
Poland  and  came  to  the  American  Col- 
onies to  join  in  their  struggle  for  a  right- 
eous cause.  Pulaski  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Germantown  and  Trenton,  and 
also  was  with  the  main  army  at  Valley 
Forge  in  the  winter  of  1777-78.  He  was 
only  31  years  old  when  he  lost  his  life 
at  Savannah. 

Freedom-loving  Americans  observe 
each  year  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
death  of  this  brave  patriot.  We  have 
named  that  day  Pulaski  Day  and  ob- 
serve it  in  many  parts  of  our  country 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  as  we  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  we  owe  to  him  as  one 
of  the  great  fighters  for  the  cause  of 
American  democracy. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  justi- 
fiabily  proud  of  General  Pulaski's  role 
during  our  Revolutionary  War  period. 
He  hated  tyrany  and  fought  against  it, 
first  in  his  native  Poland  which  sought 
to  free  itself  from  the  domination  of 
Russia,  and  later  with  the  American 
Colonies.  To  him,  it  was  a  struggle  for 
mankind's  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
he  gave  his  life  for  that  struggle. 

On  this  day  when  we  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Pulaski,  we  also  honor 
all  Americans  of  Polish  descent  who 
helped  in  the  development  of  America  as 
a  great  Nation  and  fought  in  its  wars 
for  its  freedom  and  security.  They  have 
contributed  of  their  talents  and  their 
energy  toward  our  cultural  and  religious 
life,  our  political  institutions,  and  our 
economic  growth.  I  salute  them  on  this 
day  and  voice  my  fervent  hope  that  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  ancestral  home,  Poland, 
win  soon  be  liberated  and  its  people  will 
once  aeraln  liye  in  freedom. 


October  12,  1965 

A  Backward  Step 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  ancHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  patent  law 
is  a  highly  specialized  field.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  Chemical  &  Engi- 
neering  News  expresses  some  views  in 
regard  to  the  recently  passed  Senate 
biU,  S.  1758. 

It   is  urgent   that   Members   become 
fully  informed  of  the  particulars  of  this 
legislation  before  it  is  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 
A  Backwabd  Step — Scientific  and  Technic.u 

Qualifications  Are  Desirable  in  Patent 

Law  Practice 

The  Senate  took  what  seems  a  backward 
step  recently  in  its  passage  of  S.  1758,  a  bill 
Intended  to  improve  practice  and  procedures 
before  Federal  administrative  agencies.  It 
refused  to  grant  a  request  to  maintain  the 
existing  requirements  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical qualincations  for  patent  attorneys  or 
agents  practicing  before  the  Patent  Office. 

Our  patent  system  is  being  fought  over  vig- 
orously. The  Patent  Office  is  overloaded,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  for  redesign  and 
streamlining.  Now,  In  the  face  of  a  great 
wave  of  advancing  technology  and  rising  re- 
quirements for  competence  in  dealing  with 
such  technology,  the  Senate  has.  In  effect, 
declared  that  it  sees  no  need  for  scientific 
and  technical  qualifications  on  the  part  of 
agents  dealing  with  patent  matters  before 
the  Patent  Office. 

Some  of  the  Senate's  presumed  motiva- 
tion Is  understandable.  Administrative 
practices  often  can  be  Improved  by  removing 
special  conditions  or  restrictions.  But  in 
the  matter  of  patents  there  Is  a  substantial 
argument  for  maintaining  the  present  re- 
quirements. Such  an  argument  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  in  an  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  statement  signed  by 
President  Charles  C.  Price,  and  discussed 
with  the  subcommittee  by  Executive  Secre- 
tary B.  R.  Stanerson.  In  essence,  the  society 
took  the  position  that  for  optimum  service 
to  inventors,  to  the  scientific  public,  and 
eventuaUy  to  the  general  public,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  those  persons  who  are  in  the  direct 
line  of  assisting  inventors  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Patent  Office  should  be  required  to 
meet  certain  standards  of  technical  training 
and  competence  In  keeping  with  the  techni- 
cal nature  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  pat- 
ents. Such  standards  are  presently  in  effect, 
but  S.  1758,  passed  recently  and  now  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, would  allow  any  person  who  is  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the  high- 
est court  of  any  State,  possession,  territory, 
commonwealth,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  represent  others  before  any  agency. 

Supporters  of  S.  1758  as  passed  argue  that 
where  an  attorney  needs  more  technical 
background  than  he  has,  he  can  handle  the 
situation  by  engaging  a  consultant  compe- 
tent in  the  field  Involved.  This  would  mean 
that  an  Inventor  or  applicant  for  a  patent 
then  retains  two  people  instead  of  one. 

Constant  study  and  efforts  to  improve  the 
usefiilness  of  Federal  agencies  are  desirable. 
But  the  various  efforts  should  be  synchro- 
nized. The  recent  Senate  action  toward 
dropping  technical  requirements  for  repre- 
sentation before  the  Patent  Office  certainly 
is  not  well  timed  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Presidential  commission  directed 
to  study  the  patent  system  and  suggest  im- 
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provement.  but  which  Is  not  expected  to 
bring  in  a  report  until  next  fall.  Further- 
niore.  it  seems  badly  out  of  step  with  the 
increasing      technological      complexity      ol 

society. 


dMnonstrate  tt.  If  ^ey  don't,  there  "k  no 
pctot  In  ootntnltting  ourselTes  to  the  8upp<Ml 
of  another  reluctant  stepchild. 


\ 


One  and  a  Half  Cheers  for  Indonesia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  is  remarkably  silent  on 
developments  In  Indonesia  even  to  the 
extent  of  obtaining  factual  information 
of  what  Is  transpiring. 

Needless  to  say,  any  development  there 
would  be  for  the  better  since  Sukarno's 
flirtatlOTi  with  the  Communist  powers 
had  In  effect  made  his  country  the  new- 
est satellite  of  the  Red  Imperial  empire. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  this  morning  car- 
ried a  very  timely  and  forthright  edi- 
torial comment  which  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

One  and  a  Half  Cheers  for  Indonesia 
Washington  seems  to  have  decided  that 
the  confusing  goings-on  in  Indonesia  are 
neither  too  good  to  be  true  nor  too  true 
to  be  good.  It  sees  both  truth  and  goodness, 
and  sptAesmen  for  the  administration  are 
beginning  to  talk  of  new  and  dramatic  diplo- 
matic opportunities  for  the  United  SUtes. 
We  mvist  say  It's  refreshing  to  read  of 
young  Moslems  biirnlng  down  Oommunlst 
Party  headquarters,  for  a  change,  and  shout- 
ing, "Long  live  America."  In  Jakarta,  at 
least,  there  are  revulsion  and  disillusionment 
over  the  bungled  pro-Communist  attempt  at 
a  coup,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  m\ir- 
der  of  six  antl-Communlst  army  leaders  and 
the  6-year-old  daughter  of  the  antl-Com- 
mimist  defense  minister,  Abdul  Haris  Nasu- 
tion. 

Sukarno  is  still  President,  at  least  in  name, 
but  his  pleas  in  behalf  of  the  Communists 
go  unheeded.  Perhaps  the  army  le  letting 
him  stay  on.  with  his  wings  clipped.  In  order 
to  provide  the  appearance  of  order  and  con- 
tinuity. He  Is  said  to  be  in  declining  health, 
and  the  army  has  achieved  Ite  Immediate 
purpose  of  forestalling  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  jwo-Pelping  effcwt  to  take  over  before 
the  patient  was  even  dead. 

Things  certainly  look  more  encouraging 
than  they  did  last  month,  when  there  was 
no  one  strong  enough  to  talk  back  to  Sukarno 
and  the  gov«rnment  was  slipping  steadily 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

But  antloommunlsm  Is  not  always  the  same 
as  pro-Amerlcanlsm  (after  all,  Nasser  out- 
lawed the  Communist  Party.  We're  told  that 
some  Indonesian  army  officers  are  pro- Ameri- 
can; but  spokesmen  for  the  new  regime  have 
let  It  be  known  that  Indonesia  is  stiU  In  the 
antl-lmperlallst  camp  and  will  continue  to 
Bide  with  Red  China  and  Pakistan  against 
India. 

We  hope  that  the  administration  won't  be 
in  too  great  a  rush  to  welcome  Indonesia 
back  into  the  fold  with  a  new  shower  of 
foreign  aid,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
Washington  knows  how  to  deal  with  dramatic 
opportunities.  It  should  remind  Itself  that 
years  of  foreign  aid  didn't  make  a  friend 
of  Sukarno,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  our 
aid  didn't  deter  the  antl-Oommunlsts.  We're 
already  trying  to  prop  up  too  many  friends 
who  love  \is  only  for  our  money.  If  the 
Indonesians  want  to  be  our  friends,  let  them 


Milwaakee  Jownal  Praises  War  on 
PoTorty  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Ameri- 
can who  is  out  of  a  job  or  needs  help 
does  not  want  a  handout.  He  just 
wants  a  helping  hand. 

The  important  thing  about  the  admin- 
istration's antipoverty  program,  as  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  recently  pointed 
out,  is  that  it  Is  "not  one  of  handouts 
and  old-fashioned  relief,"  but  "an  at- 
tempt to  train  and  rehabilitate,  to  edu- 
cate and  give  h<^)e  to  Americans  who 
have  been  unable  to  take  a  normal  role 
in  our  society." 

The  newspaper  said  that  Milwaukee 
had  seen  firsthand  how  Operation  Head 
Start  had  reached  Into  the  homes  of  dis- 
advantaged local  residents  and  given 
young  children  some  of  the  education 
and  training  and  experience  that  are 
normal  to  average  Americans. 

In  the  long  run,  "to  the  extent  the  war 

on  poverty  works,  it  is  a  move  toward 

economy,"  the  newspaper  said.    I  include 

the  full  text  of  the  editorial  hereafter: 

Stirring  New  Hope 

In  doubling  the  antipoverty  program  and 
extending  it  for  another  year  Congress  has 
shown  Its  determination  to  carry  on  the 
fight  to  make  a  decent  life  possible  for  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  Americans. 

The  important  thing  about  the  program 
Is  that  It  Is  not  one  of  handouts  and  old- 
fashioned  relief.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  train 
and  rehabiUtate,  to  educate  and  give  hope  to 
Americans  who  have  been  unable  to  take 
a  normal  role  in  our  society. 

Milwaukee  saw  firsthand  this  summer — 
and  it  is  continuing — how  Operation  Head 
Start  reached  into  the  homes  of  disadvan- 
taged local  residents  and  gave  young  chil- 
dren some  of  the  education  and  training  and 
experience  that  are  normal  to  average  Amer- 
icans. Young  men  and  women,  school  drop- 
outs and  others,  have  been  helped  to  Jobs 
and  given  Job  training.  Displaced  workers 
are  being  retrained  or  given  skills  they  never 
had  to  enable  them  to  find  secure  places  in 
the  work  force. 

There  have  been  charges  of  waste  and 
inefficiencies  and  politics  and,  because  of 
them,  efforts  to  scn^  the  program.  The 
administration  admits  Imperfections.  In 
such  a  new  and  gigantic  program  they  are 
Inevitable.  As  to  p<dltics,  a  certain  amount 
of  that  Is  Inevitable,  too.  Much  has  been 
on  the  local  level.  In  many  big  cities  polit- 
ical leaders  don't  want  programs  they  don't 
control  fully.  The  war  on  poverty  in  some 
cases  is  a  threat  to  city  hall.  There  Is  a 
struggle  over  who  shall  gain  credit  for  its 
successes. 

To  the  extent  the  war  on  poverty  worlts 
it  is  a  move  toward  economy  In  the  long 
run.  People  enabled  to  make  their  own  way 
win  not  need  the  welfare  programs  they  now 
depend  upon  or  would  require  Inevitably  in 
the  future.    Children  and  young  men  and 


women  set  on  the  right  path  now  will  not 
be  lost  to  society  when  they  reach  the  age 
when  they  should  be  self-sufficient. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  a  concept  of  human 
preservation  and  reclamation  in  which  every 
American  should  be  proud  to  play  a  part, 
aoUvely  or  as  a  taxpayer.  Every  person 
saved  Is  a  gain  for  oiir  country  and  mankind. 
We  are  too  great  a  nation,  too  rich  and  too 
full  of  oKXJTtunltles.  to  allow  any  human 
being  to  go  to  waste  through  neglect. 


Water  and  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pure  water  is  as  essential  to  life  as 
the  very  air  we  breathe. 

President  Jcrfinson  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  water,  and  desalt- 
ing agreements  with  other  countries  have 
high  priority. 

The  desalting  agreement  signed  be- 
tween our  country  and  Mexico  Is  aimed 
at  speeding  up  the  day  when  the  wwld's 
oceans  and  brackish  bays  can  be  readily 
converted  to  potable  water. 

Efforts  in  this  Important  field  were 
hailed  recently  by  tiie  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  I  offer  the  editorial,  which 
will    be    of    general    interest,    for    the 

Record : 

Water  and  the  World 

.  The  desalination  agreement  between  our 
country  and  Mexico  constitutes  an  Important 
expansion  of  International  cooperation  aimed 
at  speeding  up  the  day  when  the  world  s 
salty  oceans  and  brackish  bays  will  be  made 
readily  convertible  to  potability  at  a  cost 
economically  competitive  with  natural  fresh 
water.  At  the  moment,  except  in  regions 
where  the  importation  of  such  water  already 
costs  more  than  desalting,  that  day  seems 
remote,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  break- 
throughs that  could  make  it  dawn  all  of  a 
sudden. 

This  hope  is  amply  nourished  by  the  re- 
markable progress  that  has  been  made  over 
the  past  decade  or  so.  In  1955,  tat  example, 
our  country's  most  advanced  types  of  equip- 
ment could  desalt  water  only  at  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  about  $6  per  1,000  gallons. 
But  now.  with  new  techniques  and  machin- 
ery, the  Job  can  be  done  for  around  SI  per 
1.000.  Although  that  flgiu-e  is  still  to  higli 
for  most  areas  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  at  large,  experts  are  confident  that 
it  can  be  brought  down.  In  due  course,  to  ap- 
proximately 35  or  40  cents,  which  Is  roughly 
the  national  average  paid  for  natural  fresh 
water  by  metered  households.  One  reason 
for  the  confidence  is  the  promise  Implicit  in 
building  big  atomic-powered  desalination 
plants  that  would  produce  electricity  as  a 
profltmaking  bjrproduct. 

It  is  with  such  a  plant  in  mind  that  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  undertake  an  exhaustive  Joint  eco- 
nomic and  technological  study  to  determine 
the  cost  and  feasibility  of  building  a  power - 
producing  reactor  that  would  desalt  great 
volimies  of  water  to  serve  Mexican  areas  and 
portions  of  CaUfomla  and  Arizona.  Our 
country  Is  engaged  In  similar  collaboration, 
in  varylng.degrees.  with  Egypt.  TunUia.  Saudi 
Arabia.  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
interested   nations  meeting  here   this   week 
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for  tie  First  International  Symposium  on 
Watei  Desalination.  This  Is  a  meeting  that 
shouli  I  help  to  Intensify  the  International 
coope  «tiTe  effort  to  cope  with  the  world's 
^wlng  water  problems. 

problems  call  for  action,  and  they 
it  now.    They  are  moving  toward  an 
stage  In  many  regions  and  they  must 
del  It  with  accordingly.    This  Is  the  more 
1  tecause  of  the  sharply  mounting  de- 
for  potable   water — which   is  as   es- 
to  life  and  progress  as  the  air  we 
— in  a  world  whose  population  is  ex- 
plosively multiplying. 


Calif (Jmia  Job  Corps:  A  Model  of  Com- 
manity  Cooperatioa 

iXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

Ht)N.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAUrcmmx 
IN  *IE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEa^TATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 


LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
please  1  to  provide  another  article  from 
Ed  Dj  vis'  Willows  Daily  Journal  point- 
ing uc  another  example  of  the  outstand- 
ing cc  operation  being  given  by  the  city 
of  Wllows  and  the  Willows  High  School 
towarl  making  the  Alder  Springs  Job 
Corps  Camp  a  truly  productive  national 
asset. jThe  article  follows: 

BFrom  the  Willows  Dally  Journal. 
Oct.  7. 1965] 
Sttp  Ifi  Pkaiskd:    huh  School  Ta.*iNs  Job 
Cosps  Youths 
link  was  added  to  a  growing  chain 
ration  between   the   Willows  High 
and  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps  camp 
corpsmen   began   an    18-week    night 
in   fundamental    auto    maintenance 
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for  the  course,  held  each 
from  8  to  10  pjn.,  were  made  by 
Decker,  high  school  superintendent, 
Corps  Camp  Director  A.  R.  Groncki. 
aal  Director  Stanley  Lynch  and 
lew  Clyde  Wilson. 

six  corpsmen  will   attend   adult 

class  St  the  high  school,  and  next 

three  to  four  will  attend  art  class. 

was  high  In  his  praise  of  the  com- 

in  general  and  Decker  In  particular. 

is  a  wonderful  thing."  he  said.     "It 

Indicates     tremendous     coo  per  a - 

the  community,  and  a  marvelous 
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as  I  know  the  cooperation  between 

?   and    commtmlty   Is    unmatched 

else  in  the  country. 
Mr.    Decker   is   really    to   be    com- 
for   his   leadership   in   helping   the 

get    education    and    training    in 


Rogers,  resident  counselor  at  the 
i  in  direct  charge  of  the  21  corps- 
V  ending  auto  maintenance  classes. 
The  3  ouths  Inclde  Robert  Gomez.  Donald 
Mason.  Jerry  Borders.  Richard  App,  Jim  Mc- 
Clurg.  J  ae  Plko,  Ken  Betear,  Bd  Gilbert,  Dave 
Weathe:  ly.  Jim  Gibson.  Bnest  OUver,  Allen 
Rlckert  David  Renschaert,  Ernie  Stoess. 
Daniel  lAercbant.  Red  Ellis,  Gaston  Amaro, 
Guillen  lo  Ortega.  Harold  Nuhrlng,  Tom  Mc- 
Coy anc   Clarence  Soloman. 


j        Leisure  World  Opens 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
community,  expressing  a  new  concept  in 
adult  community  living,  has  opened  its 
doors  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.  Ross- 
moor  Leisure  World,  being  constructed 
on  950  acres  of  beautiful  Maryland  coim- 
tryside  between  Wheaton  and  Olney.  will 
eventually  attain  a  population  of  be- 
tween 17,000  and  18,000  citizens,  each  52 
years  of  age  or  older. 

Leisure  World  is  a  cooperative  housing 
community,  whose  residents  are  entitled 
to  free  use  of  all  community  facilities  for 
one  monthly  payment  which  will  amor- 
tize their  home  mortgage,  and  pay  insur- 
ance, taxes,  and  all  other  charges  con- 
nected with  the  housing.  The  commu- 
nity facilities  will  include  an  18-hole 
golf  course,  swimming  pools,  three  club- 
houses, riding  stables,  club  rooms,  hob- 
by shops  of  all  types,  banquet  facilities, 
class  rooms,  a  ballroom,  and  transpor- 
tation. The  commimity  will  have  a  com- 
plete medical  facility,  staffed  24  hours 
a  day  with  skilled  medical  personnel, 
ambulance  service  will  be  available  to 
residents  for  20  percent  of  the  actual 
costs  incurred,  and  drugs  will  be  sup- 
plied on  a  cost  basis. 

This  unique  development  will  make 
valuable  contributions  to  Montgomery 
County  and  all  of  Maryland.  Its  resi- 
dents will  be  prudent,  reliable  Individ- 
uals, who  have  already  established  them- 
selves as  respected  citizens  and  can  be 
expected  to  assume  their  full  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  of  their  new  home- 
town. 

When  the  Honorable  J.  Millard  Tawes, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  dedi- 
cated this  new  community,  he  said: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  some  day  for  me  to 
live  in  Leisure  World. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress an  article  from  the  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  Tribune  of  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1965,  describing  the  dedication 
ceremonies  and  Leisure  World: 

[From  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase   (Md.) 

Tribune.  Sept.  17,  1965] 

Governor  Tawes  Sah):   He  Wom.D  Like  To 

Live  in  Leisure  World 

Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  formally  dedicated 
the  new  $250  million  Rossmoor  Leisure  World 
community  last  Thursday  in  a  tree-studded 
setting  with  dignitaries  participating  from 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Montgomery 
County. 

Governor  Tawes  remarked  as  he  toured  the 
new  community  "I  wish  it  were  possible  that 
someday  I  could  live  here." 

This  first  of  several  Leisure  World  com- 
munities on  the  east  coast  eventually  will 
consist  of  approximately  10.000  housing 
manors,  with  a  population  of  17,000  to  18,000 
persons. 

It  is  situated  on  950  acres  at  a  point  14 
mUes  north  of  the  White  House  and  30  miles 
west  of  Baltimore. 

Governor  Tawes  recalled  that  the  first  bill 


he  signed  into  law  had  established  the 
Maryland  State  Commission  on  the  Aging 

He  said  he  is  deeply  aware  of  the  senior 
citizen's  desire  to  remain  independent  and 
self-suiBclent,  and  that  communities  such 
as  Leisure  World  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
vlding  an  opportunity  for  such  an  adult  wav 
of  life.  ^ 

Ross  W.  Cortese.  president  of  the  Rossmoor 
Corp..  introduced  Governor  Tawes,  express- 
ing thanks  to  the  people  of  Maryland  "for 
letting  us  share  our  pride  in  our  work." 

He  said  the  State  and  the  coimty  would 
find  in  Leistu-e  World  "a  proud  new  citizen, 
community,  more  than  willing  to  assume 
its  responsibilities  and  to  become  a  good 
neighbor." 

William  G.  Simon,  president  of  the  Leisure 
World  Foundation,  explained  the  Leisure 
World  concept  of  community  living,  and 
emphasized  some  of  the  benefits  to  the  sur- 
rounding area  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
community. 

He  said  that  more  than  $8  million  had 
been  spent  to  acquire  land,  to  initiate  con. 
struction.  and  to  landscape  and  equip  the 
community  before  its  opening  on  September 

He  said  Rossmoca-  Corp.  had  employed 
more  than  50  local  subcontractors  and  sup. 
phers,  employing  as  many  as  800  workers 
on  the  site  at  one  Ume,  and  added  that  a 
complete  staff  of  administrative  personnel, 
medical  experts,  maintenance  workers,  secu- 
rity guards,  and  housekeeping  and  grounds- 
keeping  staffs  would  be  permanently  em- 
ployed  when   the   community   is   occupied. 

"Leisure  World.  Md.,  will  contribute  an 
estimated  $3.8  million  a  year  in  taxes,  and 
at  the  same  time  this  group  of  17,000  pru- 
dent, responsible  adult  citizens  will  have 
no  need  for  new  schools,  schocd  bonds, 
teachers'  salaries,  police  protection,  or  street 
maintenance,"  he  said. 

In  the  style  of  Leisure  World  communities 
already  established  in  California,  the  new 
Maryland  project  will  offer  to  its  residents 
the  free  use  of  the  18-hole  golf  course,  two 
swimming  pools,  three  luxury  clubhouses, 
riding  stables,  bus  transportation,  game  and 
hobby  shops,  and  participation  in  an  80-20 
medical  plan. 

It  is  an  all-electric  Gold  Medallion 
community. 


Cooperatiye  Month 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

op  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  State  of  Iowa,  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  E.  Hughes,  has  proclaimed 
the  month  of  October  "Cooperative 
Month"  in  Iowa.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  our  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  our  State  who  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  a  higher  standard 
of  living  to  our  many  farm  families,  and 
the  families  who  inhabit  our  many  small 
hamlets  who  obtain  their  livelihood  from 
agricultural  related  businesses.  This 
truly  cooperative  effort  of  providing  low- 
cost  power  to  these  many  families  and 
businesses  has  truly  i^yed  a  very  large 
role  in  bringing  quality  food  product^ 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  and  at  the  same  time 
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made  Iowa  the  wonderful  place  that  It  Is 
to  live.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  very 
l)est  wishes  for  many  successes  In  the 
future  to  our  Iowa  electric  cooperatives. 


Dr.  Edward  C  Welsh:  Space  Salesman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  directly  connected  with  the 
S)ace  program  and  the  space  efforts  of 
this  cotmtry  find  that  the  most  impor- 
tant job  is  to  sell  the  program  to  the 
great  majority  of  people  In  our  country 
who  feel  that  it  Is  a  worthless  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayer  money. 

One  of  the  best  salesmen  I  know  In 
this  regard,  is  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Spacf!  Council,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  herewith  the  text  of 
his  remarks  made  before  the  building 
products  industry  meeting  on  October  7. 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.: 
BxmjJiNO  Pboducts  Execctives  Contebknci 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  executive 
secretary.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Co\mcil,  Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  7,  1966) 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  among  so  many  re- 
sponsible officials  from  such  an  important 
segment  of  our  economy — the  building  prod- 
ucts Industry.     Although  I  am  here  to  dis- 
cuss a  favorite  subject  of  mine.  I  do  plan  to 
be  brief.    Then,  if  you  have  questions,  and 
the  schedule  permits.  I  will  try  to  answer 
them. 

BUILDCBS 

I  like  to  talk  atoout  the  national  apac« 
program  to  people  who  are  Interested  In 
buildthg.  because  the  program  Is  a  dynamic 
building  activity.  Whether  one  looks  at  the 
actual  construction  of  faculties,  of  rockets, 
of  spacecraft,  and  of  tracking  stations,  or 
whether  one  examines  the  output  of  new 
materials,  the  advances  in  electronics,  and 
the  creation  of  new  productive  processes,  the 
space  program  Is  direcUy  related  to  building. 
Moreover — and  this  I  would  emphasize— tbe 
space  program  will  continue  to  be  an  ex- 
panding business.  Space  as  a  profession  and 
as  an  enterprise  has  become  a  permanent  and 
vital  part  of  the  institutional  structure  of 
this  Nation. 

OPTIMISM 

Another  feature  of  the  space  program 
which  fits  BO  weU  with  your  Industry  is  that 
those  engaged  in  it  are  not  only  pioneers 
but  also  they  are  optimists.  It  took  the 
oomblnaticm  of  the  pioneer  and  the  optimist 
to  push  forward  the  frontiers  of  thU  oo\m- 
try  as  it  expanded  from  a  few  coastal  setUe- 
ments  to  a  great  Nation  of  almost  200  mllUon 
people.  Progress  In  space  also  comes  from 
moving  forward  with  daring  and  confidence. 
I  might  add  that  those  who  f  aU  to  anticipate 
growth  are  not  builders  and  do  not  belong 
either  In  your  Indxistry  or  in  any  port  of  the 
space  program.  The  true  buUder  builds  to 
the  limit  of  hie  technology,  learns  more  at 
that  level,  and  then  buUds  some  more.  The 
result  Is  technological  and  economic  growth. 

CBOWTH 

Those  who  look  thoughtfully  and  carrfully 
at  the  space  program  should  be  certain  of 
one  thing:  It  is  attU  in  its  Infancy.    Much 


growth  lies  ahead.  It  has  been  only  8  years 
and  8  day*  slnoe  the  very  first  spacecraft  was 
put  into  orbit.  T&  date,  the  United  States 
has  orbited  about  tbe  earth  waie  820  pay- 
loads.  Another  130  or  so  have  been  launched 
successfully  by  the  n£.8Jl.  In  addition,  the 
two  countries  together  have  p\]X23  spacecraft 
on  the  moon,  or  in  orbit  ab^n  the  sun.  I 
refer  to  the  lunar  shots  and  those  which 
have  gone  past  Venus  and  Mars.  Just  as  a 
footnote  to  your  understanding,  it  is  worth 
stating  tha*  the  Soviets  have  stressed  the 
far-out  space  activities — the  interplanetary 
probes,  etc. — more  than  we  have,  whUe  the 
United  States  has  devoted  a  much  greater 
I»oportion  to  its  launches  to  near  earth  or- 
bits. The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  failed 
In  so  many  of  their  deep  space  efforts  has  not 
discouraged  them  from  pursuing  such  activ- 
ity. I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  impressively  successful  in 
placing  large  weight  Into  earth  orbit  even 
though  we  have  surpyassed  them  substantially 
in  the  number  of  spacecraft  orbited. 

NATIONAL 

Our  space  program  is  truly  national  in  op- 
eration as  well  as  in  policy.  As  for  the 
latter.  President  Johnson  has  said,  "It  Is  na- 
tional policy  to  maintain  a  viable  national 
space  program,  not  a  separate  program  for 
NASA  and  another  for  Etefense,  and  still  an- 
other for  each  of  several  other  agencies."  As 
for  the  operation  of  the  program,  its  national 
aspects  are  equally  clear.  For  example,  the 
Defense  Department  has  developed  may  of 
the  rockets  i<x  both  its  projects  and  NASA's 
projects.  Also,  the  Defense  Department  has 
supplied  all  the  astronauts  for  the  Merc\iry 
projects  and  most  of  them  for  Gemini.  Mer- 
cury Is  an  excellent  llltistratlon  of  coopera- 
tion and  coordination.  It  was  a  project  in 
which  we  had  NASA  spacecraft  placed  into 
orbit  by  Air  Pwce-developed  boosters, 
launched  from  an  interagency  launch  site, 
and  manned  by  experienced  pUots  on  detail 
from  the  armed  services.  In  most  respects, 
the  coordination  on  the  Gemini  project  is 
similar. 

In    the   case   of   the   most   recently    an- 
nounced space  project,  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory,  we  again  have  an   example  of 
exchange     of     technology     and     experience 
by    two    operating    agencies    of    the    Gov- 
ernment.   In    this    Instance  ,  NASA's    con- 
siderable   success    in    manned    space    flight 
and     in     the     development    of    spacecraft 
vrtll     assist    the    Air    Force    substantlaUy. 
Such    Interagency   cooperation   shoiild    im- 
prove   rather    than    Impair    the    peaceful 
space    Image   which    this   country   has   es- 
tablished.   As  President  J<ihnson  has  said: 
"The  United  States  does  not  have  a  division 
between  peaceful  and  nonpeaceful  objectives 
for  space,  but  rather  has  space  missions  to 
help    keep    the   peace    and    space   missions 
to  improve  our  ability  to  Uve  weU  in  peace." 
In  additicm  to  creating  confusion  about 
our  peacef\il  intent  in  space,  some  people 
have  made  attempts  to  drive  wedges  between 
such  major  Government  units  as  the  Defense 
Department  and  NASA.    Some  such  divisive 
maneuvers  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  in- 
formation, while  others  have  been  motivated 
by  a  desire  for  publicity  or  for  Machiavellan 
reasons.    Whatever  the  motive,  however,  I 
am  pleased  to  state  that  they  have  been 
largely  unsuccessful.     The  cocq)eration  be- 
tween those  two  great  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  improving  steadily. 

MANNXD   OaXrmtQ   I.ABOilATORT 

It  is  worth  pausing  at  this  time  to  chal- 
lenge forthrightly  those  who  have  asserted 
or  intimated  that  the  MOL  has  something 
to  do  with  a  weapons  race.  We  expect  rola- 
representatlons  of  that  sort  to  come  firom 
xmfriendly  countries  and  Kxnetlmes  even 
from  ignorant  domestlo  critics.  However,  In 
this  instance,  a  few  apparently  well-inten- 
tioned publications  and  individuals  have  as- 


serted that  the  MOL  is  a  weapons  carrier  and 
a  project  contrary  to  our  pt^cy  of  peaceful 
progress  in  space. 

I  auBaeet  as  positively  as  I  can  that  tills 
project  is  not  a  weaptms  syartem,  is  not  a 
means  by  which  aggressive  actions  c&n  be 
perpetrated,  and  is  no  less  peaceful  in  nature 
and  purpose  than  the  Mercury  program,  or 
the  Gemini  program,  or  the  Apollo  program. 

BCONOMIC  rXATUSKS 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  few  glances 
with  you  at  some  of  the  economic  featxires 
of  the  national  space  program: 

1.  Astounding  at  it  may  seem  to  Informed 
people  such  as  yourselves,  there  are  those 
who  do  not  understand  that  every  dime  de- 
voted to  the  space  program  is  spent  here  on 
earth,  not  out  on  the  moon,  or  on  the  plan- 
ets. Here  Is  where  the  employment  Is,  where 
the  Incomes  arise,  and  where  the  new  tech- 
nology enriches  our  whole  economy. 

2.  Through  the  inventions  of  new  products 
and  construction  of  faculties,  the  program 
adds  greatly  to  our  gross  national  product 
Resources  devoted  to  developing  space  capa- 
bilities help  create  more  resources  for  othei 
purposes  as  well.    As  I  pointed  out,  the  way 
of  space  is  the  way  of  the  pioneer  and  also 
the  way  of  the  builder.    The  space  program's 
effect  is  that  of  adding  to  the  total  product 
rather  than  taking  away  from  one  productive 
activity  to  give  to  another.    I  would  lUce  to 
emphasize  this  last  point  because  there  is  In 
this  country  a  somewhat  articulate  minority 
which  seems  to  t>elleve  that  investment  In 
the  space  program  has  the  effect  of  depriving 
our  young  people  of  adequate  educational 
facilities,  our  poor  people  of  adequate  hous- 
ing and  food,  and  our  medical  laboratories  of 
adequate  funds  for  pursuing  tJielr  research. 
I  do  not  expect  to  convince  all  such  indi- 
viduals that  they  are  wrong  In  those  beliefs, 
although  I  wUl  continue  to  try.    In  so  doing, 
I  emphasize  the  creative  nature  of  the  space 
program.     It  la  more  than  a  redistribution 
of  existing  resources.    It  is  the  buUding  of 
ney   effective  resources.    If  we  examine  the 
lo%  and  varied  list  of  benefits  which  fiow 
from  our  space  endeavors,  we  note  particu- 
larly that  they  give  stimulus  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  technological  growth.    Properly 
managed,  our  space  program  can  help  sig- 
nificantly to  pay  for  many  of  the  other  re- 
quirements of  our  Great  Society  and  help  to 
strengthen  our  national  security  at  the  same 
time. 

3.  The  space  program  Is  a  great  stimxilant 
to  the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  While 
it  Is  true  that  tbe  program  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  can  be  directed  and  financed 
only  through  your  Federal  Government,  it  is 
also  true  that  most  of  the  skills  and  the  fa- 
culties and  other  resources  employed  In.  this 
program  are  from  private  enterprise,  which 
rightly  is  motivated  by  private  profit.  I 
bring  to  your  attention  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  NASA's  procurement  doUars 
are  spent  on  contracts  with  private  organi- 
zations. 

4.  In  1960,  just  6  years  ago,  the  United 
States  spent  on  all  of  its  space  activities 
(NASA,  DOD.  AEG.  etc)  $888  mmion.  The 
1966  investment  was  about  $6A  billion,  or 
about  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. That  is  a  dollar  increase  of  more  than 
600  percent  over  a  6-year  period.  I  challenge 
any  other  major  activity  In  this  Nation  or 
any  other  nation  to  match  that  growth  fig- 
ure.   And,  there  is  room  for  more. 

6.  The  space  program  will  have  an  In- 
creasingly Important  Impsct  upon  the  de- 
mand for  employees.  It  is  the  very  nature  of 
the  program  that  the  hlgbly  trained  and 
highly  billed  employees  come  Into  great 
demand  while  those  who  are  unsklUed 
win  generaUy  have  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  The  program  ts  of  sufficient 
size,  moreover,  that  such  empbasis  upon 
training  is  already  stimulating  the  ef- 
forts of  our  young  people  to  obtain  mere  and 
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better   education.     Also,    this   emphasis    oq 
high  quality  of  personnel  cc«nbines  with  a 
emphasis  upon  higher  quality  of 
There  Is  no  service  station  In  outer 
or  a  spacecraft  to  contact  tor  minor 
for  road  maps,  or  for  additional  fuel, 
work   and  incomplete  training  are 
enemies  of  the  space  program  and 
such.    The  exacting  demands  of 
program  will  encourage  Improve- 
In  earthbound  activities  as  well,  where 
may  not  be  quite  as  crucial  but  they 
are  wasteful. 
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lilders,  you  are  less  interested  in  his- 

am  sure,  than  you  are  In  what  the 

holds.     I  hesitate  to  forecast  about 

activities  because  I  am  certain  to 

rather   than   overstate   what   is 

However,  as  I  have  done  sometimes 

past,  I  will  outline  briefly  a  few  gen- 

of  the  space  program  for  the 
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Christopher  Colnmbos 


we  have  made  initial  landings  on 
we  will,  if  conditions  warrant, 
other  trips  to  explore  the  various 
the  lunar  surface  and  possibly  to 
one  or  more  bases  there, 
only  will  unmanned  probes  be  sent 
throughout  the  solar  system,  but  manned 
expedit  ons  will  visit  the  planets  whenever 
that  becomes  scientifically  promising  and 
practici  Me. 

3.  W  s  will  develop  a  family  of  xiseful 
manne<  I  earth-orbiting  stations,  growing 
from  r(  latively  small  orbiting  laboratories  to 
large  multlmanned  permanent  stations. 
Regulai  ferry  service  will  transfer  personnel 
and  su;  tplies  to  and  from  such  spacecraft. 
Gl  >bal  communications  via  satellites 
be  :ome  a  fact  in  the  very  necu*  future 
wl  1  be  followed  by  direct  broadcast  of 
v^ioe  and  TV  by  satellite  to  hc«ne  re- 
throughout    large    sections    of    the 


Sp  hceports 


Im  >roved ; 


spacecraft    will    Increase    an- 

numbers,  in  size,  and  in  sophistica- 

"flirougli  such  activity  we  will  greatly 

our  knowledge  about  the  earth  as 

kbout  the  heavens. 

can  expect  a  marriage  of  the  major 

of  both  aeronautics  and  astronau- 

other   words,    lifting    bodies    and 

spacecraft  with  ixMmeuverable  reen- 

wlll  be  launched  into  near  and 

space  by  means  of  recoverable  and  re- 

1  iunch  vehicles.    Drastic  reduction  in 

cost  of  space  travel  will  resxilt. 

for  the  c(»nlng  and  going  of 

will  be  built  In  a  number  of  pcu-ts 

rountry  a«  well  as  elsewhere. 

propulsion — faster,  more  pow- 
uslng  nuclear  as  well  as  chem- 
' — ^wlU  characterize  space  trans- 
By  that  I  metm  planetary  trips 
1  oday  would  take  many  months  will 
In  perhaps  a  week's  time  cr  less, 
cfurylng  substantial  payloads  of  pes- 
equlpment.  and  supplies.    And. 
competence  In  spftca  increases — not 
ills  country  but  In  noany  other  coun- 
th«  wld — ^we  can  expect 
(greater  eeonomle  progress  and  inter- 
oooperatloti.    Tlien   we   can   truly 
our  space  efforts  have  made  major 
to  world  peace. 
.  I  reemphaslTie  my  belief  that 
teristlcs  <3t  the  national  spact  pro- 
'  neatly  wltli  the  basic  features 
I  Teat  buUdlng  products  Industzy.    X 
my  ennlWIence  in  the  perma- 
th«  future  growth  of  ova  national 
just  as  Z  beilere  In  the  mul- 
wbl^  tbat  program  contributes 
tkzpayers  and  to  the  private  sector  ta 


ooi  elusion. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  pay  tribute  here  in 
the  Congress  today  to  the  glorious 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbia,  the 
discoverer  of  the  New  World.  May  I  sug- 
gest it  would  be  even  more  fitting  if  the 
Congress  would  enact  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  me  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers to  make  Columbia  Day  a  legal 
holiday.  As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  2025 
in  the  88th  Congress  and  H.R.  831  in  this 
Congress,  I  urge  that  the  memory  of 
Christopher  Columbus  be  perpetuated 
by  making  the  date  of  his  discovery  of 
the  New  World  a  legal  public  holiday. 
The  fact  that  38  States  now  celebrate 
Columbus  Dai'  as  a  legal  State  holiday 
and  7  other  States  mark  the  day  by 
Governors'  proclamation  reflect  the  na- 
tional consensus  for  full  recognition  for 
this  memorable  event. 

As  the  son  and  grandson  of  immigrants 
whose  land  of  origin  was  that  of  Colum- 
bus, I  am  most  happy  and  gratified  that 
on  this  Columbus  Day  our  immigration 
policy  has  once  again  been  made  worthy 
of  the  spirit  of  the  great  explorer.  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  we  have  removed 
the  pettiness,  the  prejudice,  the  in- 
equities from  our  selection  process.  We 
have  brought  our  policy  into  conform- 
ance with  our  Ideals  by  affirming  that 
a  man  is  to  be  judged  and  judged  ex- 
clusively on  his  worth  as  a  human  being. 

The  same  qualitative  tests  on  the  same 
basis  will  apply  to  all  who  seek  the  privi- 
lege of  admission  to  America,  the  land 
that  Columbus  opened  to  colonization 
and  to  the  spread  of  civilization. 

As  Columbus  doubled  the  size  of  the 
known  world  and  expanded  the  horizons 
of  man's  knowledge,  so  our  coimtry  is 
engaged  in  a  most  laudable  effort  to  give 
to  every  Individual  the  opportunity  to 
develop  his  full  potential  and  to  achieve 
his  goal  in  Ufe.  The  Italian  navigator 
sailed  Spanish  ships  by  the  use  of  Por- 
tugese charts.  The  polyglot  nature  of 
the  discovery  is  mirrored  In  the  varied 
origins  of  our  population.  "Hie  strength 
of  our  Nation  has  been  built  from  many 
groups  from  many  lands,  and  all  groups 
in  our  society  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  an  equal  role  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

Today,  as  we  face  new  worlds  of  space, 
new  worlds  of  scientific  discovery,  new 
worlds  of  human  relationships,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  remember  Colum- 
bus' virtues  and  spirit  and  hold  them  up 
to  our  youth  for  their  admiration  and 
emulation.  I  urge  that  we  give  Chris- 
topher Ccdumbus  the  offldal  and  perma- 
nent national  recognition  that  win  be 
conferred  by  making  the  anniversary  of 
his  landing  a  national  holiday. 


U.S.  Sorereignty  Ortr  Canal  Zone  anj 
Panama  Canal  Must  Be  Preserved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8. 1965 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  a 
decade  I  have  been  reading  addresses 
by  my  most  distinguished  and  scholarly 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood],  on  the  Interoceanic 
canal  problem.  His  discourses,  based 
upon  careful  documentation,  have  a 
ring  of  solidity  seldom  encountered.  His 
many  warnings  of  what  would  happen 
on  the  isthmus  have  not  been  heeded, 
his  worst  fears  fulfilled,  and  predictions 
come  true.  Despite  setbacks,  he  has  con- 
tinued his  efforts  for  sane  isthmian  poli- 
cies that  have  won  the  admiration  of 
our  citizens  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  evidence  of  this  support,  there  was 
published  in  the  September  30,  1965,  is- 
sue of  the  Providence,  RJ.,  Journal  an 
advertisement  on  the  current  treaty  situ- 
ation with  Panama  opposing  the  sur- 
render of  our  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

The  indicated  advertisement  follows: 
[Published  as  an  advertisement  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  for  Sept.  30,  1965] 
Thk  Panama  Treaty:  A  Brazen  and  Danger- 
otw  Proposai.  bt  Our  Administration  to 
StJRRENDiR  Control  or  the  Panama  Canal, 
A  Vital  Link  Between  Our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts 

(By  Robert  B.  Dresser) 
According  to  press  reports.  President  John- 
son announced  on  September  24  that  the 
United  States  and  Panama  have  agreed  to 
write  a  new  treaty  which  "wUl  effectively 
recognize  Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  area 
of  the  present  Canal  Zone,"  and  that  the 
1903  treaty  wUl  be  abrogated. 

Representative  Z«OKoa  Stjilivan's  state- 
ment, quoting  frc»n  the  Providence  Journal 
of  September  24 : 

"On  Capitol  Hill  the  announcement  was 
described  by  Bepreeentative  Lkonor  Sulli- 
van. Democrat,  of  Missouri,  as  the  most  ter- 
rible thing  this  country  of  ours  has  ever 
done.' " 

And  may  I  add,  it  is  a  most  I»-azen  propo- 
sal by  our  own  Government  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  our  Communist  enemies  that  vre 
surrender  property  bdonglng  to  us  and  vital 
to  our  national  safety. 

Representative  Suixivak  Is  chairman  or 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Subcc»nmlttee 
on  the  Panama  Canal. 

STATEMENT  THAT  NEW  CANAL  IS  NEEDED 

The  administration's  statement  that  the 
present  canal  will  not  accommodate  some  of 
the  very  large  ships  of  today,  such  as  aircraft 
carriers,  and  that  a  new  sea-level  canal 
should  be  buUt,  provides  no  excxise  for  the 
surrender  of  the  present  canal.  If  it  is  Im- 
portant that  a  new  canal  be  built  now,  it  Is 
obviotu  that  It  would  take  aom»  years  to 
build  It.  Meani^Ue,  the  contn^  of  the  only 
Unk  between  the  two  oceans  would  be  in 
foreign  hands. 

WHAT  IS  IKHZND  OUR   BURRBNSai  TO  THE 
COMMXTNISTSr 

Right  in  our  own  backyard  we  have  Cas- 
tro's Cuba,  and  a  similar  takeover  is  on  its 


«ay  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  And  now 
^re  propoeo  to  sinrender  our  own  canal, 
which  we  built  at  great  cost  to  ourselves. 

Jut  I  remarked  In  an  earlier  arUde,  -Who 
tje  these  mysterious  unnamed  persons  that, 
tt  is  said,  have  been  determining  our  foreign 
jxillcy?  Are  they  traltOTs,  or  are  they  Just 
incompetent?"  ^  ^^  ^  , 

One  thing  is  clear,  however,  and  that  is 
that  unless  our  course  is  changed  disaster 
ot  the  worst  Bort  lies  ahead  of  us. 

EARLIER   ARTICLE 

On  AprU  13,  1964.  I  published  an  article 
as  an  advertisement  in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal under  the  title.  "The  Panama  Canal  Is- 
sue." _^ 

I  quote  from  it  the  following: 

JCT  KARLXER  ARTICLE 

The  recent  Caaunvmlst-lnsplred  riots  In 
Panama  and  the  demand  that  the  Canal  be 
taken  out  of  UJ8.  hands  and  either  nation- 
alized or  placed  under  international  control 
present  a  question  of  supreme  importance  to 
our  country's  future  safety. 

Under  the  1903  treaty  with  Panama  the 
United  States  has  the  complete  and  perpetual 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  has  no  more  right  to  fly 
Its  flag,  or  to  participate  In  keeping  the 
peace,  in  the  Canal  Zone  than  it  has  in  one 
of  our  60  States. 

And  yet  it  is  feared  that  our  Government  Is 
about  to  surrender  our  rights  to  the  Canal, 
either  in  one  stroke  or  by  gradual  steps. 

LIT  US  EXAMINE  THE  RECORD 

Congressman  Danhx.  J.  Flood,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  ardent  patriot  and  an  ex- 
pert on  all  phases  of  the  Panama  question, 
has  led  «ie  flght  in  Congress  to  preserve 
American  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  CONGRESSMAN  FLOOD 

Let  me  quote  from  a  radio  address  by  Con- 
gressman Flood  delivered  In  the  spring  of 

1960: 

"Meanwhile,  what  had  happened  at  Pan- 
ama? Following  the  attempted  November  3, 
1959,  Invasion  (under  radical  leadership,  some 
of  It  commxinistic).  the  Government  of  the 
Unitfid  States,  instead  of  a  stern  warning 
against  such  future  attempts,  sent  a  diplo- 
matite  emissary  to  Panama  to  appease  those 
stirring  up  the  trouble. 

"ThU  emissary,  with  the  approval  of  his 
superiors  In  the  State  Department,  Issued  a 
pubUc  statement  recognizing  Panama  as 
•titular'  sovereign  over  the  Oanal  Zone  and, 
aooording  to  Panamanian  sources,  agreed  that 
the  flag  of  Panama  might  be  displayed  in  the 
Canal  25one  to  show  such  sovereignty. 

"In  addition,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  shortly  afterward,  pubUcly 
expressed  the  belief  that  Panama  should  be 
allowed  to  fly  her  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  to 
show  Panamanian  'titular  sovereignty.' 

"These  declarations,  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  either  the  Congress  or  the  treatymak- 
ing  power,  reflect  a  credulity  and  naivete  on 
the  part  of  high  UJ3.  officials  that  are  sim- 
ply unbelievable.  The  hoisting  of  the  Pan- 
ama flag  would  be  the  symbol  of  complete 
surrender  and  would  be  so  hailed  by  Panama 
and  universally  Interpreted. 

WHO  ARX  THE  XRAITORSf 

"Many  are  demanding  to  know  what  are 
the  Influences  in  our  Government  that  have 
permitted  United  States-Panama  relations 
to  degenerate  to  the  degree  they  have. 

"To  them,  I  would  add  the  question:  "What 
m(»'e  could  be  accomplished  by  open,  bold, 
and  shameless  treason  than  has  been  done 
at  Panama  through  the  processes  of  vaciUa- 
tion  and  appeasement?' 

DDSPLATINa  THE  PANAMA  FLAG 

"Returning  now  to  the  question  of  dis- 
playing the  Panama  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone    to    Indicate    what   Is    loosely    caUed 


'titular  sovereignty.'  this  Is  not  a  meanlnglesa 
gesture  of  good  will  as  some  of  our  naive 
leaders  would  have  us  bdleve.  The  flag  has 
but  one  meaning  and  that  Is  sovereignty. 
"For  this  reason,  its  display  would  be  but 
the  first  step  In  the  Panamanian  program  for 
eventual  nationalization.  The  second  step 
would  be  to  secure  Its  International  recogni- 
tion as  evidence  of  fuU  sovereignty.  Then 
the  way  would  be  clear,  hi  a  legal  sense,  for 
the  rest  of  their  program  through  the  moet 
expedient  means  with  the  example  of  Suez 
before  them." 


flnn^g«a»  OF  CONGRESSMAN   FLOOD  IN   HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  S3,  1960 

I  quote  also  from  an  address  by  Congress- 
man Flood  delivered  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Jime  23, 1960: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  previous  occasions 
I  have  addressed  the  House  on  the  political- 
ly Important  question:  Shall  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal  be  captured  by  commu- 
nistic psychological  warfare? 

"Growing  numbers  of  thoughtftd  people 
In  the  United  States,  Panama,  and  other 
countries,  have  become  alarmed  by  our  sus- 
tained failures  at  Panama.  They  are  now 
asking:  What  are  the  infiltrations  and  in- 
fluences in  the  Department  of  State,  which 
ignoring  treaty,  statute,  international  us- 
age, and  the  Imperative  need  for  jweserving 
stability  m  the  Canal  Zone,  seem  set  on 
creating  precedents  that  could  only  lead  to 
disaster  and  eventual  loss  of  the  Panama 
Canal?  Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
growing  need  for  the  Congress  to  Identify 
these  influences  and  the  Individuals  who 
implement  them." 

PRESIDENT   EISENHOWER'S  ORDER  TO  RAISE  FLAG 


On  September  17,  1960,  on  the  eve  of 
Premier  Khrushchev's  arrival  In  this  coun- 
try President  Blsenhower  ordered  the  flag 
of  Panama  to  be  flow  with  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  after  Congress  had  ad- 
journed on  September  1  and  In  disregard 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  February  3, 1960,  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  381  to  12  that  this  should 
not  be  done. 

The  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges.  Republi- 
can, of  New  Hampshire,  Is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  he  was  "surpriJaed  and  deeply 
shocked"  and  that  he  saw  "absolutely  no 
valid  reason"  for  the  flag-flying  order. 

In  the  language  of  Congressman  Fl-ooo  In 
a  statement  Issued  September  21, 1960: 

"It  Is  a  cowardly  yielding  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  to  the  pressure  of  mob  rule 
m  Panama  comparable  to  hoisting  the  Soviet 
flag  on  U.S.  territory.  The  Ill-advised  step, 
taken  with  the  hope  of  placating  Pana- 
manian radicals,  can  only  Incite  them  to  In- 
crease their  demands. 

"The  Congress  has  been  long  aware  of 
the  fact  that  subversive  Influences  are  In 
control  of  important  areas  In  our  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  Is  the  gradual  growth 
and  spread  of  this  subversive  Influence  that 
has  alarmed  the  Congress. 

"In  this  connection,  we  should  recognize 
that  an  Inexcusable  policy  of  compromise 
and  placatlon  has  made  our  Canal  Zone  the 
tinder  box  of  the  Caribbean.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  Soviet-organized  plan  for  con- 
quest of  the  Caribbean,  which  has  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  as  Its  key  objective.  Such  con- 
quest by  the  Soviet  would  be  but  a  prelude 
to  their  Intended  conquest  of  the  United 

States.  .       ,   ^ 

"The  congressional  inquiries  into  sui>- 
versive  actlviUes  in  the  Department  of  State, 
which  are  now  underway,  sboxild  be  pressed 
with  Increased  vlgOT  to  the  end  that  these 
Influences  may  be  Identlfled  and  corrective 
actions  taken  by  the  Congress  to  repudUte 
the  President's  Ul-advlsed  action  otf  sur- 
render." 


TAM8ILI.  BOOBXET 

The  Committee  on  Fan  American  PoUcy,  of 
which  Harold  Lord  Vamey  is  the  president, 
has  recently  published  an  excellent  booklet 
by  the  dlstlngnli^ed  scholar  and  university 
professor.  Dr.  Chartes  Callan  Tanslll,  en- 
titled "The  Panama  Canal — It  Must  Remain 
American."  (Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Committee  on  Pan  American  Policy.  60 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  M.Y..  price  IS 
cents.)  I  quote  from  this  booklet  as  fol- 
lows: 

BTRATSCIC  ADVAMTAOCS  OF  TBR  CAHAL 

"These  strategic  advantages  of  an  Isthmian 
canal  seem  obvious  and  they  are  stressed  in 
an  article  tn  the  American  Legion  magazine 
(March  1967,  pp.  40ff.)  by  Maurice  Ries: 
•The  Panama  Canal  U  our  Jugular  vein,  our 
lifeline.  Cut  It  and  the  United  States  dies. 
Wrest  it  from  our  control  and  in  matters  of 
seaborne  commerce  and  naval  defense  the 
U.S.  east  and  west  coasts  again  become, 
as  once  they  were,  months  Instead  of  days 
apart.  Block  it  and  oxur  foreign  commerce 
strangles.' " 

COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION  OF  CANAL  ZONE 

"ITie  expulsion  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  has  been  cm  objective 
by  the  Communists  ever  since  they  took  over 
the  government  of  Russia  in  1917.  The 
slogan  to  Internationalize  the  Panama 
Canal'  was  first  minted  In  Moscow,  and  has 
been  actively  Implemented  d\uing  several 
decades." 

ACTION  SUGGESTED  FOR  CONGRESS 

"In  order  to  save  the  Panama  Canal  from 
Soviet  Intrigue  or  from  the  folly  of  hyphen- 
ated Americans  who  get  their  Inspiration 
from  Moscow,  It  is  imperative  that  some 
action  be  taken  at  once  to  show  unmistak- 
ably the  American  attitude  towards  this  im- 
portant waterway.  The  way  is  pointed  out 
by  Representative  Danis.  Flood,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  an  expert  on  all  phases  of  the 
Panama  question.  He  warns  that  "unless 
Congress  spells  out  exactly  what  their 
Panama  position  Is.'  disaster  lies  ahead. 
Only  'with  the  passage  of  the  Clarence 
Cannon  Concurrent  Resolution  106  (now  be- 
fore the  88th  Congress)  can  we  demonstrate 
our  opposition  to  the  piecemeal  liquidation 
of  the  UJB.  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone.' 
This  resolution  demands  that  the  American 
Government  shall  not  in  any  manner  'sur- 
render to  any  other  government  or  authority 
Its  ownership  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal.' "  

VARNET    LETTER 

In  a  recent  letter  Harold  Lord  Vamey.  the 
very  able  and  well-informed  President  ef 
the  Committee  on  Pan- American  Policy, says: 

"The  flght  to  save  the  Panama  Canal  has 
now  entered  Its  most  dangerous  stage. 

"President  Johnson,  under  terriflc  pressure 
from  the  appeasers,  has  now  announced  that 
he  Is  ready  to  'discuss'  anything  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  This  means  that  he 
will  discuss  the  Treaty  of  1903,  which  gives 
us  sovereignty. 

"Only  the  American  people  can  stc^  an- 
other ghastly  American  surrender.  Now  Is 
the  mnnent  when  we  must  speak  out. 
Washington  must  be  alerted,  during  the  ne- 
gotiation period,  by  a  giant  flow  of  letters 
and  telegrams." 

LETTERS   RXCOMMEIfDBD 

Letters  should  be  written  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  White 
Hoxxse,  WashlngtoD.  D.C.:  Hon.  Daxxb.  J. 
FLOOD,  House  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.;  your  two  Senators.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.:  and  your  Represent- 
ative, Hoxise  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.,  urging  that  the  American  Oovemment 
Shan  not  In  any  manner  or  to  any  extent 
whatsoever   surrender   Its   ownership,   can- 
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protection  of  the  Panama  Canal 
rights  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
1  allowing  ia  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am 
to  President  Johnson : 
LTmoK  B.  JoBorsoir, 
j  louse,  WaOHngton.  D.C. 
Mb.  PaswiuBwr:  For  the  reasons  set 
the  enclosed  advertisement  I  most 
i^ipeal  to  yoa  and  to  the  Mem- 
the  Oongress  to  take  such  action  as 
necessary  to  Insnre  that  the  Ameri- 
Goyemment  shall  not  In  any  manner 
extent  whatsoever  stnrender  its 
control,  and  protection  of  the 
Canal  and  its  rights  In  the  Canal 
wtilch  as  you  know,  are  complete  and 
under  the  1903  treaty  with  Panama. 
B^espectfully  yours, 

Robert  B.  Dhessek. 
A  copy  of  this  advertisement  is  en- 
the  letter,  and  a  oopy  also  is  being 
sach  Member  of  Congress, 
the  Senaton  alone  have  the  right 
m  the  treaty,  It  Is  well  to  cover  the 
well.    A  large  volume  of 
letters  Is  essential  if  the  approval   of   the 
treaty  i^  to  be  prevented. 
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Needs  Jolii  Birch  Like  Another 
Traak 


WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 


Monday,  October  11. 1965 


BROOMFIELD.    Mr.     Speaker, 

most  dlstlnquished  newspapers 

my  (xmgressional  district,  the 

Press,   recently  published   an 

coneemlng  the  repudiation  of 

Birch  Society  by  a  number  of 

of  the  Republican  Party. 

this  editorial  is  of  Interest  and 

to  Democrats  as  well  as 

,  and  is  a  clear,  c<mcise  state- 

the  dangers  we  face  from  whose 

wctild  distort  and  pervert  the  prin- 

ip<xi  which  our  Nation  is  based 

uion   wUch  it  will  prosper  and 

In  the  future. 

<  ongratiilations   to   the   Pontiac 

the  public  service  it  has  per- 

and  the  continued  dedication  of 

newspaper    to    the    principle    of 


lmp(  rtance 
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article  follows: 
fBEM  John  Bibch  Like 
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Republicans  in  the  1960's  are  suffering 

same  kind  ot  Infection  as  did  the 

in  the  IQSO's — the  infiltration  by 

who  purportedly  share  the  ideals 

but  who  in  actuality  are  working 

them. 

basic  of  these  ideals  is  the  one 

democracy,    which    has    to   do   with 

and  open  Interplay  ot  ccnnpetlng 

nfajority  rule   tempered   by   a   loyal 

compromise,  fair  play. 

Demotktey  Is  a  dirty  word  to  the  rightist 

Bi4ch  Society,  Just  as  It  U.  in  iU  true 

the   Communists.     The   guiding 

of    the   Blich   Society   founder, 

~  ,  could  have  oome  directly  from 


3  An 


St  iicture, 


Birch  Society  is  an  authori- 
Orders  come  directly  from 


the  top,  with  none  of  this  nonsense  about 
democratic  discussion.  Every  member  of 
the  society  acknowledges  the  right  of  the 
leader  to  oust  him  at  any  time  without 
explanation. 

The  most  fantastic  and  Insidious  thing 
about  the  Birch  Society  is  that  it  does  not 
hurt  its  ostensible  enemy,  the  Communists, 
in  the  slightest.  It  does  not  even  pay  much 
attention  to  liberals.  Its  most  bitter  venom 
is  directed  against  responsible  and  respected 
American  conservatives. 

Clearly,  as  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
of  Michigan,  has  said,  "There  is  no  place 
for  it  in  the  Republican  Party" 

Nor,  it  might  be  added,  in  any  association 
of  Americans. 


American  Host  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFOainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  on 
other  occasions  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  struggling  but  promising 
program  In  pec^le-to-people  relations, 
the  American  host  program.  This  proj- 
ect was  started  4  years  ago  by  a  teacher 
In  my  district  who,  as  a  serviceman,  had 
substantial  duty  overseas  in  European 
countries.  Out  of  that  experience  he 
came  to  be  genuinely  concerned  over  the 
poor  and  incorrect  image  so  many  other- 
wise ill-informed  persons  had  of  the 
average  American  and  his  family. 

Tom  Murphy,  unlike  most  of  us,  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. With  no  financing  except  the  sec- 
ond mortgage  on  his  house  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  his  equity  in  an 
automobile,  this  dedicated  American 
began  a  program  to  make  his  country 
meaningful  to  the  most  Influential  class 
of  people  In  Europe,  the  teachers. 

This  year,  besides  bringing  his  usual 
band  of  teachers  to  American  host  fami- 
lies, Tom  brought  also  Mr.  Prank  New- 
ell, a  staff  reporter  for  the  London  Times 
Educational  Supplement.  Mr.  Newell's 
comments  on  the  1965  program  and  his 
assessment  of  its  value  are  contained  in 
an  excellent  article  appearing  in  the 
London  Times  Educational  Supplement 
of  October  1,  1965.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  It  below: 

Seeing  America  Pdisthand 

With  the  departure  of  the  charter  Jet 
from  Amsterdam,  the  first  lap  of  this  sum- 
mer's American  host  program  had  begun. 
If  anything  had  happened  to  the  plane,  either 
then  or  on  its  return  from  New  York  5 
weeks  later  (nothing  did  happen,  of  covirse — 
KLM  took  good  care  of  that) ,  Europe  would 
have  lost  some  140  of  its  educationlste  (and 
one  reporter) . 

That  first  lap  ended  after  a  few  days  in  a 
hotel  in  downtown  Manhattan,  during  which 
the  party  indulged  their  individual  Interests 
In  New  Tcwk,  and  go*  to  know  each  other  a 
Uttle  better.  For  most  it  was  their  first  trip 
to  the  United  States.  Some  opted  for  the 
galleries,  some  for  breathtaking  glimpses  of 
the  city's  architecture  and  sense  of  space, 
some  for  the  Wwld's  Pair,  some  for  Green- 


wich Village  or  Harlem,  many  rose  to  the 
dizzying  pinnacle  of  the  Empire  State 
Building. 

The  topics  of  the  discussions  over  and  after 
the  meals  taken  in  common  at  the  hotel- 
breakfast  and  an  evening  meal — ranged  from 
kindergarten  method  to  imlversity  research 
(educationists  share  fully  in  the  profes- 
sional's addiction  to  talking  shop) .  For  the 
party  covered  almost  the  entire  educational 
spectrum  from  teachers  of  3-  and  4-year- 
olds  to  university  tutors  and  lecturers. 
For  once  there  was  opportiuUty  to  see — and 
discuss-'^-education  as  the  continuous  proc- 
ess it  is. 

Then  the  party  fanned  out  to  their  variova 
host  families,  living  with  and  getting  to  know 
whom  was  the  main  point  of  the  whole  exer- 
cise. The  American  host  program  was 
started  from  scratch  (4  years  ago — this  sum- 
mer was  its  4th  year  of  operation,  and  had 
its  highest  number  of  participants  to  date) 
by  its  director,  Mr.  Tom  Mivpby.  In  Europe 
diulng  the  war  (as  a  serviceman)  and  again 
during  the  50's,  Mr.  Murphy  was  appalled  at 
the  falseness  of  the  generally  accepted  image 
of  America  (fra-  which.  Incidentally,  the 
pressman's  penchant  tor  bad  rather  than 
good  news  is  doubtless  in  ample  measure  to 
blame),  and  conceived  the  idea  of  somehow 
getting  ordinary  Europeans  to  come  and  see 
for  themselves  Just  exactly  what  ordinary 
Americans  were  like  and  how  they  lived. 

The  AHP  thus  emerged,  In  the  teeth  of 
seemingly  Insuperable  odds.  In  its  earliest 
stages,  Mr.  Miirphy  would  have  been  single- 
handed,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed  (as  he  still 
does)  the  fullest  cooperation  and  support 
of  his  wife,  Frances. 

Why,  it  might  be  asked,  did  Mr.  Murphy 
choose  to  bring  over  educationists  to  live 
with  American  families?  His  answer  is  that 
educationists  (he  is  himself  a  teacher), 
through  contact  with  their  pupils  and  stu- 
dents, are  in  a  position  to  pass  on  their  first- 
hand experience  and  image  of  ordinary 
Americans  and  family  life  to  the  younger 
generation.  He  Is  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  favorableness  or  otherwise  of  that 
image  (though,  as  an  American,  he  naturally 
feels  and  indeed  knows  from  experience  that 
it  can  be  favorable)  as  with  the  need  for  it 
to  be  a  true  Image. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  a  certain  sense  of  urgency 
about  all  that,  from  which  derive  the  Her- 
culean efforts  he  and  his  wife  have  made  to 
get  the  American  host  program  launched. 
His  concern  with  the  truth  of  Europe's  im- 
age of  Americans  (and  of  the  American 
image  of  Europe,  for  the  participants  in  the 
program  take  firsthand  experience  of  Europe 
into  American  families)  is  not  linked  with 
Ignorance  of  the  need  for  ordinary  people 
everywhere  to  have  a  true  image  of  each 
other.  It  is  simply  what  he  conceives  to  be 
his  own  small  but  concrete  contribution  to 
international  imderstanding. 

The  AHP  is  administered  by  a  founda- 
tion— the  American  Host  Foundation — which 
is  an  educational  and  nonprofltmaking 
body.  Mr.  Murphy  is  glad  and  deems  him- 
self privileged  to  have  the  moral  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  its  various  embassies  and  consul- 
ates in  Europe.'  But  the  program's  funds  de- 
rive entirely  from  two  nongovernmental 
sources:  what  the  participants  contribute. 
and  money  given  by  private  individuals  and 
firms.     This  summer,  for  example,  besides 


'The  honorary  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  host  program  include  Gen.  James 
M.  Gavin,  former  Ambassador  to  France;  Mr. 
James  Roosevelt,  Member  of  Congress;  Mr. 
Hugh  Soott,  Senator;  Mr.  Edward  F.  Cav- 
anagh,  Jr.,  deputy  mayor  of  New  Tork;  Mr. 
RiCHARo  T.  Hanna,  Member  of  Congress;  Mr. 
Jesse  Unruh,  weaker,  California  assembly. 
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BDonsoring  and  financing  a  2-week  seminar 
on  American  culture  and  literature  at  Wil- 
liams' College  for  a  selected  group  of  AHP 
oartlcipants  from  West  Germany,  Volks- 
Jragen  gave  $10,000  to  the  program. 

■nie  families  with  whom  the  participants 
stay  have  all  volunteered  to  act  as  hosts,  re- 
ceive no  monetary  reward,  and  have  all  ac- 
cented to  give  their  guest  a  private  room  and 
meals  with  the  family,  to  show  him  local 
niaces  of  interest,  to  introduce  him  to  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  to  treat  him  as  they 
would  any  guest  in  their  home. 

The  party  of  140  this  svmuner  was  made 
UD  of  Just  under  60  parUclpants  from  Brit- 
ain Just  over  60  from  West  Germany,  16 
from  the  Netherlands.  2  from  Belgium,  and 
1  from  Spain.  Roughly  two-thirds  were 
women,  one-third  men.  During  the  5  weeks 
in  the  United  States  they  nearly  all  stayed 
with  two  different  host  families.  In,  accord- 
ing to  their  choice,  the  Northeast,  the  Mid- 
west, or  the  Far  West. 

As  an  observer  of  the  program,  I  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  staying  with  families  in 
all  three  of  these  areas — ^two  families  in  New 
Jersey  (each  of  the  two  places  here  was  at 
most  half  an  hour  by  car  fr<Mn  Times  Square 
in  Manhattan,  yet  each  had  wild  squirrels 
and  rabbits) ,  one  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  one  in 
Portland,  Greg.,  and  one  near  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  a  curious  and  moving  experience  (one 
which  was  shared,  I  gathered  on  the  re- 
turn flight  from  New  York,  by  virtually  all 
of  the  participants)  that  even  past  youth 
one  can  still  make  firm  friends,  and  do  so 

In  1966,  as  this  summer,  participants  will 
be  offered  the  choice  of  staytog  with  host 
families  in  the  Northeast,  the  Bdldwest,  or  the 
Par  West  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  to 
each  participant  will  be  respectively  $440, 
$580.  or  $740.  These  amounts  cover  all  ex- 
penses (lodging,  food,  transport,  medical  in- 
surance) except  personal  spending,  from  the 
time  the  participant  boards  the  plane  in  Eu- 
rope until  he  or  she  leaves  it  on  the  return. 

Next  year,  moreover,  Mr.  Murphy  forecasts, 
the  number  of  participants  wUl  be  at  least 
double  that  of  this  sununer.  The  1966  pro- 
gram will  therefore  consist  of  two  groups. 
Group  I  will  leave  from  Amsterdam  on  July 
6,  1966,  and  fly  directly  to  New  York;  after 
3  days  in  New  York  and  4  weeks  with  host 
families,  this  group  will  leave  New  YcH-k 
and  rettuni  to  Amsterdam  on  August  7. 
Group  n  will  leave  Amsterdam  on  July  27, 
and  fiy  to  New  York  with  a  stop  in  London 
to  pick  up  British  teachers;  after  3  days  in 
New  York  and  4  weeks  with  host  families, 
this  group  will  leave  New  York  on  Augvist  28. 
returning  to  Amsterdam  with  a  stop  in  Lon- 
don for  the  convenience  of  British  teachras. 
Any  teacher  or  school  administrator  (and 
their  wife  or  husband)  te  eligible  for  the  1966 
program.  Participants  are  not  expected 
to  be  fluent  In  English,  but  etwsh  m\ist  be 
able  to  make  himself  understood  and  to 
understand  others.  In  English. 

Educationists  in  Britain  who  wish  to 
apply  for  the  1966  program  should  send  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  to  the  AHP 
representatives  in  Britain.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Osborn.  54  Linden  Avenue,  Darlington, 
County  Durham.  Those  outside  Britain 
should  write  direct  to  the  American  host 
program.  Hotel  Empire,  Broadway  at  63d 
Street,  New  York.  The  latest  date  for  the 
receipt  of  applications  Is  February  1,  1966. 

Personal  Interviews  will  be  arranged  for 
applicants  In  a  city  near  their  home  In  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  Those  accepted  or  not  ac- 
cepted win  be  notified  within  10  days  of  the 
interview. 

The  AHP  Is  a  two-way.  truly  educational 
undertaking.  No  one  is  advised  to  apply  to 
take  part  in  it  if  they  see  It  as  merely  a  low- 
cost  tourist  Jaunt.  It  was  conceived  as,  and 
in  fact  has  proved  to  be,  a  very  great  deal 
more  than  that. 


Good  Economics 


WMkiagton  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
country,  we  have  found  that  helping 
others  to  help  themselves  means  good 
economics. 

When  President  Johnson  addressed 
the  International  Monetary  meeting  here 
recently,  he  had  specific  recommend^ 
tibns  about  what  the  rich  natiww  can  do 
"to  lighten  the  burden  of  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  throughout  the  world." 

The  President  said  there  are  more 
than  700  million  adults  in  the  world  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  might  expand  and 
intensify  their  educational  activities. 

Along  these  lines,  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  praised  the  President's 
efforts  "to  lighten  the  burden"  of  the  op- 
pressed throughout  the  world. 

To  do  so  not  only  Is  humane;  it  also 
means  good  econMnics.  I  place  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  4.  19651 
"To  Lighten  the  Burden" 
President  Johnson's  closing  remarks  to  the 
representatives  of  103  nations  who  gathered 
here  for  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  con- 
tained much  more  than  the  polite  general- 
ities in  which  statesmen  are  wont  to  Indulge 
on  such  occasions.  He  had  some  specific 
recomendations  about  what  the  rich  nations 
can  do  "to  Ughten  the  burden  o*  IgnOTance 
and  illiteracy  throughout  the  world."  And 
it  is  significant  that  he  concluded  by  re- 
marking that  "every  industrial  coxmtry  In- 
cluding the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union"  has  a  role  to  play  in  the 
global  attack  on  poverty. 

After  citing  the  disquieting  fact  that  there 
are  more  than  700  mlUlon  adults  in  the 
world  who  cannot  read  or  write,  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  that  the  Bank  and  Fund 
might  expand  and  intensify  their  educa- 
tional activities.  For  more  than  a  decade  the 
World  Bank  has  conducted  an  Economic  De- 
velojanent  Institute,  an  exceUent  school  in 
this  city  whose  alvimni  Include  many  finance 
ministers  and  members  of  the  technical 
elite  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Last 
year  the  Monetary  Fund  established  a  similar 
school.  Both  institutes  can  do  much  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  technically  trained  per- 
sons by  expfmdlng  their  programs,  especiaUy 
those  conducted  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  announcement 
of  economic  assistance  programs  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  cause  for  consternation. 
Indeed,  a  not  insignificant  quantity  of 
United  States  assistance  was  extended  as  a 
ooimter  to  Soviet  (rffers.  But  even  then  it 
was  obvious  that  Russia  and  her  allies  could 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic development. 

If  political  relationships  continue  to  im- 
prove, it  is  conceivable  that  Russia  and  her 
allies  might  Join  in  a  consortium  with  the 
West  to  extend  economic  assistance  to  an 
underdeveloped  area.  But  that  is  a  pos- 
sibility for  the  future. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  BAARTIN 

OF   AI.ABA1CA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1965 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  October 
11,1965: 
Washington  Report:  Do  It  for  Ladybird 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 
In  one  of   the  most  ruthless  displays  of 
tyranny  by  the  majority  Congress  was  forced 
to  stay  In  session  for  more  than  12  hours  last 
Thursday  to  pass  the  highway  beautlflcatlon 
bill.     Riding     roughshod     over     reasonable 
legislative  procedure  and  acting  on  instruc- 
tions from  the  White  House  to  "do  it  for 
Ladybird,"  the  Democrat  majority  passed  a 
badly  written  blU  which  Is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  mUllons  in  direct  Federal  spending 
and  will  also  cause  many  States  to  lose  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  highway  funds.     Congress 
was    kept   In   session    continuously    until    4 
minutes  to  1  o'clock  In  the  morning  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  and  the  First 
Lady  had  already  Invited  them  to  a  White 
House  reception  to  honor  the  89th  Congress. 
It  Is  reported  the  President  sent  word  that 
he  would  "rather  they  missed  the  party  and 
give  this  gift  to  Ladybird."    The  heavy  liberal 
majority  gave  in  to  this  pressure  and  shouted 
down  every  attempt  by  the  Republicans  to 
Improve  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  of  many  bad  bills  passed  In  this  session 
under  the  same  kind  of  pressure. 

As  usual,  those  who  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion, were  accused  by  the  majority  of  "being 
against  beauty,"  or  not  caring  about  America. 
The  fact  is.  the  highway  beautificatlon  bill 
Is  not  a  product  carefully  thought  out  by 
Congress,  but  is  a  bUl  created  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  rammed  through  Congress 
without  adequate  hearings,  study,  or  debate, 
■nie  minority  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  I  signed  as  a  mem- 
l>er  of  that  committee,  puts  it  this  way: 

"We  support  the  concept  of  beautifying 
areas  adjacent  to  highways,  but  we  are!  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  In  its 
present  form,  for  three  basic  reasons: 

"1.  It  is  not  the  product  of  careful,  inde- 
pendent congressional  deliberation.  Instead, 
it  is  a  poorly  thought  out  proposal  which 
was  brutaUy  forced  upon  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  by  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration who  wielded  the  power  and  Influence 
of  the  White  House,  to  an  extent  which  we 
have  never  before  seen,  to  make  certain  that 
the  bill  is  reported,  and  reported  now.  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences. 

"2.  The  bUl  is  replete  with  unworkable, 
unwise,  and  unfair  provisions  insisted  upon 
by  spokesmen  for  the  administration  who  did 
not  know  and  probably  did  not  care  about 
the  many  ramifications  and  adverse  impacts 
of  such  provision. 

"3.  The  bill  will  unjustly  penalize  States 
which,  in  good  faith,  may  attempt  to  control 
outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards  unfier 
the  bUl,  but  are  unable  to  do  so  within  the 
short  time  allowed,  because  of  constitutional 
or  other  impediments;  it  will  have  a  destruc- 
tive Impact  on  small  businesses,  such  as 
motels,  hotels,  restaurants,  service  stations, 
and  the  like,  which  depend  upon  patronage 
by  the  motoring  public  for  survival,  and  it 
wiU  deprive  the  motoring  public  of  needed 
travel  Information." 
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TIi<  Late  Frank  Horbort  O'Hara 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or  BB^WAIX 

IN  TEC  :  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEm-ATTVES 

Monday.  October  It.  1965 
Mr.  ItcDOWEUj.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 
myself  ijid  the  Delaware  ddegBtlwi,  i 
extend  i  ly  deepest  sympathy  to  our  col- 


league. Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara, 
upon  the  loss  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Prank 
Hurburt  O'Hara,  who  died  In  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  the  night  of  October  8. 

To  know  our  coUeague,  Barratt,  and 
then  to  know  how  close  was  the  relation- 
ship to  his  brother  would  be  to  realize 
the  loss  and  sadness  that  has  come  over 
his  life.  The  two  brothers  had  so  much 
in  common.  They  were  scholars,  educa- 
tors, journalists,  students  of  the  drama. 
The  brothers  were  closely  Identified  with 
the  educational  and  cultural  life  of  the 
great  city  of  Chicago,  where  they  resided 
for  so  many  years.  As  the  author  of 
many  books  on  the  drama,  as  well  as 
numerous  magazine  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject,.Dr.  Prank  OHara  had  become  well 
known  in  the  universities  through  the 
Midwest. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote  that 
the  true  test  of  civilization  Is,  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the 
crops — no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  coun- 
try turns  out. 

Mrs.  McDoweU  joins  me  In  prayer  and 
in  extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Congressman  O'Hara  in  this  hour  of 
grief. 


Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men  and 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  explorers. 
He  has  been  called  the  great  navigator, 
the  discoverer,  the  first  American,  and 
admiral  of  the  ocean  sea. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  above  all 
else  a  mariner.  His  childhood  was  spent 
In  Italy's  port  of  Genoa  and  as  a  boy  he 
voyaged  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 
He  later  found  employment  as  a  maker 
of  charts  In  Lisbon,  Portugal,  a  seaport 
that  was  In  his  days  the  very  center  of 
oceanic  enterprise  in  Europe. 

When  Columbus  came  to  Lisbon  In 
1476,  the  Idea  of  sailing  west  to  reach 
the  Orient  had  reached  about  the  same 
stage  of  development  as  the  idea  of  a 
manned  flight  at  the  turn  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  considered  theoreti- 
cally possible,  but  also  impossibly  diffi- 
cult In  any  practical  sense.  After  long 
and  heartbreaking  efforts,  the  yoimg 
Genoese  obtained  the  support  he  needed 
to  make  the  attempt. 

He  was  sustained  in  his  quest  by  liis 
deep  religious  faith.  The  reUgious  moti- 
vation of  Columbus  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  first  landing  in 
America,  the  event  we  celebrate  today. 
According  to  the  log  kept  on  that  first 
voyage,  "All  having  rendered  thanks  to 
our  Lord,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  em- 
bracing it  with  tears  of  joy  for  the  im- 
measurable mercy  of  having  reached  it, 
the  Admiral  rose  and  gave  the  island  the 
name  San  Salvador — Holy  Savior." 

Italian-Americans  have  emulated  the 
qualities  of  their  great  hero,  Columbus. 


In  honoring  him  today,  we  honor  also 
all  Americans  of  Italian  descent.  Their 
achievements  In  the  United  States  have 
been  magnificent,  and  In  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  accomplishment  established  so 
long  ago  by  Columbus.  An  Italian  dis- 
covered America,  and  In  it  Italian-Amer- 
icans have  come  to  realize  their  dreams 
and  aspirations  for  a  life  of  hard -won 
success. 


Columbus  Day,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW   JEISET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  im- 
portant and  necessary  that  we  pause 
each  year  to  commemorate  one  of  the 
great  moments  In  all  of  recorded  history, 
the  moment  of  discovery  of  the  New 
World. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1949.  and 
this  year,  more  so  than  in  any  previous 
year  since  my  coming  to  Congress,  I  can 
truthfully  say  there  is  good  reason  to 
celebrate  Columbus  Day.  For  this  year 
Congress  at  last  has  sent  to  the  scrap 
heap  an  immigration  program  based  on 
national  origin  quotas.  In  Its  place  we 
have  substituted  a  new  law  that  re- 
asserts America's  democratic  heritage 
and  spirit  of  fair  play. 

No  longer  does  our  Immigration  policy 
attempt  to  perpetuate  the  fiction  that 
the  accident  of  birth  In  one  country 
makes  a  man  more  or  less  acceptable  for 
admission  to  this  land  of  the  free. 

Christopher  Columbus,  It  should  be  re- 
membered, was  the  Father  of  Immigra- 
tion. The  towering  achievement  of  the 
onetime  weaver  from  Genoa  did  not  end 
with  discovery  and  exploration. 

On  his  subsequent  voyages,  Columbus 
made  the  first  attempts  to  colonize  the 
lands  he  had  discovered.  He  brought 
the  Old  World  to  the  New  World,  here  to 
begin  a  stirring  new  chapter  in  the  ex- 
citing story  of  mankind. 

And  since  the  time  of  Columbus,  year 
after  year,  the  tired  and  the  poor,  the 
downtrodden  and  the  oppressed,  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  the  seekers  of  free- 
dom have  come. 

With  faith  and  hope  and  heart,  they 
have  come  in  search  of  dignity,  equality, 
and  opportunity— and  with  bare  and 
bleeding  hands  they  pushed  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  forward,  and  they  helped  to 
make  America  great. 

As  with  Columbus  before  them,  they 
foimd  the  way  to  the  New  World  was 
long  and  trying,  but  still  they  came,  your 
fathers  and  mine,  braving  the  hazards 
and  the  perils  on  their  arduous,  difflculf 
trek  from  coimtryslde  and  mountainside, 
from  city  and  hamlet,  across  the  wide 
ocean  to  this  land  of  promise. 

They  became  Intertwined  In  the  fabric 
of  their  adopted  land,  and  they  enriched 
the  tapestry  of  America's  heritage.  And 
their  love  and  their  loyalty  helped  this 
Nation  grow  strong  and  prosperous. 
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Today,  as  we  probe  the  mysteries  of 
outer  space  and  seek  to  build  a  better, 
richer,  fuller  life  for  all  people— In  this 
country  and  throughout  our  shrinking 
world— it  is  well  that  we  keep  before  us 
a  mental  picture  of  that  indomitable 
sailor  who  refused  to  turn  back. 

Columbus  Day  should  be  a  national 
holiday,  a  day  to  recall  the  Great  Dis- 
coverer's indestructible  faith,  his  pene- 
trating vision,  and  the  example  he  set  in 
pressing  onward,  ever  onward,  in  the 
face  of  staggering  difficulty. 

Columbus  Day  should  be  a  national 
holiday  when  all  of  us  dare  to  dream  bold 
Columbus  dreams  and  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  finding  solutions  to.  the 
challenging  problems  that  beset  us,  that 
we  may  leave  to  our  children,  and  to 
their  children  after  them,  a  living  legacy 
of  liberty  and  light,  of  freedom  and 
knowledge,  peace  and  prosperity. 


Americans  in  the  growth  of  development 
of  America.  We  salute  them  for  their 
loyalty  and  their  patriotism. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11,1965 


Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
October  12  ,we  observe  the  473d  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
the  intrepid  Italian  navigator  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  Nearly  5  centuries  have 
have  gone  by  since  that  historic  event 
in  human  affairs  which  began  a  new  era 
for  all  mankind,  but  most  especially  for 
us  who  live  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  the  course  of  history,  mankind  has 
come  to  recognize  Columbus  as  a  great 
navigator,  explorer,  and  dreamer,  but 
also  as  a  dedicated  and  religious  man 
who  by  his  exploits  inspired  countless 
generations  to  great  deeds.  I  believe 
that  much  of  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and  justice  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
courage,  the  determination,  and  the 
ideals  of  Columbus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  to  this  day 
we  have  not  yet  given  to  Christopher 
Columbus  the  full  recognition  to  which 
'  he  is  entitled.  Both  in  the  last  Congress 
and  also  in  the  present  Congress  I  have 
introduced  bills  to  designate  October  12 
of  each  year  as  a  legal  holiday  and  that 
it  be  known  as  Columbus  Day  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  the  great 
navigator.  I  also  suggested  that  this 
day  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rededication 
to  the  ideals  of  peace,  justice  and  de- 
mocracy which  have  helped  make  Amer- 
ica the  great  Nation  that  it  is  today. 

I  beheve  the  time  has  come  to  make 
Columbus  Daw  more  meaningful,  and  for 
this  reason  I  commend  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  origin  for  their  efforts 
each  year  in  observing  this  day  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideals  and  dreams 
envisioned  by  Columbus.  We  join  with 
them  on  this  day  in  paying  tribute  to 
Columbus.  We  recall  with  pride  and  ap- 
preciation the  magnificent  contribution 
and    the    invaluable    role    of    Italian- 


Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
fourth  and  final  rollcall  report  on  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  closes 
the  door  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
productive  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  greatest  legislative  body.  But 
we  would  be  in  error  to  evaluate  our 
work  simply  in  terms  of  productivity. 
How  much  we  have  done  is  not  the  meas- 
uring device  which  should  be  implied. 
It  is  the  quality,  not  qusuitity,  of  what 
we  have  done  that  the  people  should 
and  must  judge  us  by. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  ad- 
journment few  of  us  would  look  back 
and  comment  that  we  are  completely 
satisfied  or  completely  disappointed  with 
Congress'  record.  I  supported  many 
measures  which  were  ad<w>ted  and  I  sup- 
ported some  which  failed  of  enactment. 
Likewise,  I  wposed  some  which  received 
approval  and  I  opposed  others  which 
were  successfully  blocked.  Each  of  us 
racked  up  similar  legislative  boxscores 
for  this  is  the  very  essence  of  democratic 
lawmaking,  and  not  one  of  us  would  have 
it  any  other  way.  In  the  legislative 
game  those  who  hit  a  thousand  are 
losers  just  as  surely  as  those  who  bat 
zero.  Call  it  consensus,  compromise,  ac- 
commodation, middle-of-the-road-ism, 
or  what  you  will.  I  choose  to  simni" 
call  it  good  government. 

In  my  judgment,  adjournment  is  over- 
due. I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  done 
too  much  too  fast.  Before  the  second 
session  convenes  in  January  it  behooves 
Congress  to  minutely  assess  its  past  ac- 
tions so  that  it  may  carefully  chart  a 
future  course.  Continuing  on  a  dead 
run  at  this  year's  legislative  pace  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation.  As  the 
distinguished  Senate  majority  leader  re- 
cently pointed  out.  Congress  has  the 
duty  and  the  authority  to  examine  the 
effects  of  laws  it  has  enacted  with  a  view 
to  correcting  them,  if  necessary.  When 
we  return  to  this  Chamber  in  1966  we 
should  spend  the  year  viewing  and  cor- 
i-ecting- if  necessary.  Hopefully,  little 
correcting  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  rollcall  report  in- 
cludes commentary  on  the  following: 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  the  farm  bUl;  im- 
migration reform:  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act;  Republican  obstructive 
tactics;  establishing  the  National  Foun- 
dation of  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  post 
office  employees  and  political  patronage; 
the  effort  to  unseat  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation; House  Resolution  560  regarding 
Latin  America;  amendments  to  the  Bank 


Company  Holding  Act;  aid  for  rural 
water  and  sanitation  facilities;  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
Federal  pay  bill;  highway  beautification ; 
and  the  sugar  bill. 

rolix;all  nos.  aos  and  209 — «kpeal  of  14(b) 
Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no  issue  of  this 
session  has  aroused  more  emotional  fer- 
vor both  on  and  off  Capitol  Hill  than 
the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  — 
the  so-called  right-to-work  provision— 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Opponents  of  repeal  mounted  a  costly 
propaganda  campaign  designed  to  dis- 
tort the  issue  and  hide  from  the  public 
the  facts  necessary  to  form  a  reasoned 
opinion  on  H.R.  77.  To  a  large  extent 
this  powerful  lobby  was  successful  and 
the  public  should  know  exactly  how  it 
has  been  misled. 

Few  persons  realize  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  origlnfdly  proposed  in 
1947  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  of  which  Senator 
Robert  Taft  was  chairman,  did  not  con- 
tain section  14(b).  This  section  was 
first  proposed  in  the  House  and  the  leg- 
islative record  of  Its  birth  Is  so  obscure 
that  its  conceivers  cannot  even  be  de- 
termined. 

Senator  Taffs  view  on  Ihe  union 
shop— which  rlght-to-work  laws  prohib- 
it  ^is  summed  up  in  his  statement  of 

May  9, 1947: 

So  I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  absolutely  outlawing  a  con- 
tract which  provides  for  a  union  shop,  re- 
quiring all  employees  to  join  the  union.  If 
that  arrangement  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  employer  and  meet*  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees  and  is  em- 
bodied in  a  written  contract. 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  State  rlght-to-work 
laws,  which  are  permitted  by  section 
14 fb).  do  absolutely  outlaw  the  union 
shop.  Repeal  of  14(b)  would  therefore 
restore  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  the  form 
which  was  intended  by  Senator  Taft, 
a  man  who  was  vitally  concerned 
throughout  his  life  with  the  protection 
of  individual  freedom. 

As  was  Senator  Taft,  I  am  opposed 
to  right-to-work  laws  because  they  de- 
prive the  working  man  of  certain  deci- 
sionmaking and  bargaining  powers  which 
are  his  by  right.  By  their  very  nature, 
these  laws  produce  definite  inequities  in 
their  application  both  among  individual 
workers  and  among  the  50  States.  The 
repeal  of  14(b),  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  encroach  upon  the  right  of 
individuals  to  choose  their  conditions 
of  employment.  It  would  insure  that 
right. 

That  14(b)  deprives  employers  and 
employees  of  decisionmaking  is  clear. 
The  first  consideration  is  one  of  seman- 
tics: a  right-to-work  law  guarantees  no 
one  the  right  to  work.  A  rlght-to-work 
law  means  a  ban  on  the  union  shop  with- 
in a  State,  a  weapon  which  19  States  cur- 
rently use  to  pirate  Industry  and  jobs 
from  prosperous  States  like  California 
by  exploiting  chew  labor  and  undermin- 
'  ing  the  legitimate  efforts  of  organized 
labor.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
people  of  Callfomia,  beUevlng  in  the 
principal  of  free  collective  bargaining 
between  employees  and  employers,  went 
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to  the  ]  tolls  in  1958  and  overwhelmingly 
rejecte<  a  proposal  to  establish  a  right- 
to-worl  law  in  our  State.  The  repeal  of 
14(b)  'rtll  have  no  effect  on  existing 
Califonia  statutes  or  on  relationships 
betweei  management  and  labor. 

I  rea  Ize  that  many  people  who  object 
to  repei  J  of  14(b)  are  convinced  that  it 
mean  unrestricted  compulsoi-y 
union  n  lembership  for  all  workers  in  any 
industr;  ■  organized  by  a  union.  This  is 
lot  so.  It  Is  the  closed  shop — 
union  shop — which  requires  em- 
ployers »  hire  applicants  who  are  union 
members.  The  closed  shc^  is  now  out- 
lawed b  r  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  it  will 
contlnu  ( to  be  outlawed  even  after  14(b) 
Is  repea  ed. 

It  la  ibe  union  shop — ^not  the  closed 
shop — ^  hlch  rlght-to-woik  laws  destroy. 
Assume,  for  examine;  that  woi*ers  in  a 
certain  industry  decide  they  want  a 
union,  t  mt  an  elecUcm  Is  held  according 
to  Natic  nal  Labor  Relations  Board  regu- 
lations, that  the  elecU<»i  shows  a  ma- 
jority o '  emidoyees  favoring  the  imlon 
shop,  ai  id  that  emplogrer  and  employees 
subsequ  intly  reach  a  free  and  voluntary 
agreemc  nt  in  favM-  of  a  union  shop.  It 
would  t  len  seem  completely  unreason- 
able an(  undonocratic  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  do  what  the  majority  by  legiti- 
mate m  «uu  had  dected  to  do.  Yet  this 
is  exact  y  what  right-to-work  laws  do- 
deny  w(  rtcers  the  right  to  have  a  union 
shop  If  1  hey  so  desire. 

The  *  atlonal  Labor  Relations  Act  does 

reqiitre  membership  as  such  in  a 

a  condition  of  employment  in  a 
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union  si  lop.  No  one  is  required  to  take 
an  oath  or  oMigation  to  the  union,  to 
attend  i  nkm  meetings,  to  participate  in 
picket  Ufies,  or  to  engage  in  other  union 
What  is  required  as  a  con- 
continued  employment  in  a 
union  si  op  is  a  tender  of  nominal  dues 
and  inlt  atlon  fees  that  are  not  excessive 
pr  dlscrfnlnatory.  Thus  each  employee 
equal  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
collective  bargaining  unit  that  the  law 
says  mi;  St  represent  hirn  equally  with 
other  ^  ployees  in  seeking  worker  bene- 
is  simply  a  case  of  requiring 
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.  it  has  been  said  that  na- 
makes  a  fool.    She  merely 
the  raw  material  for  a  do-It- 
Job.    And  a  do-it-yourself  job 
did  with  passage  of  this  year's 
mcmstroslty   known    as    the 
perhaps  the  most  complex  and 
of  poor  proposals  which 
of    Agriculture    within 
has  had  the  audacity  to  thrust 
Congress. 
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profess  to  be  an  expert  on  all 

incr(  dible  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 

hai  anycMie  can  claim  to  know 

ins-and-outs.     There  are  so 

Interest  subsidies  for  so 

grown,  plus  an  abundant 

those  not  grown,  that  it  is  Im- 
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odious  section,  the  Infamous  bread  tax, 
became  imglued  and  fell  by  the  legisla- 
tive wayside  before  any  votes  were  taken. 
And  while  this  fantastic  scheme  to  line 
the  pockets  of  wealthy  wheat  growers  by 
tapping  the  pockets  of  consiuners  was 
given  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  votes  needed  to 
effect  passage,  the  entire  bill  was  so  im- 
pure that  it  could  not  be  made  pure  even 
with  elimination  of  its  most  objectionable 
feature. 

What  were  the  remaining  impurities? 
A  tome  is  required  to  spell  them  all  out 
but  I  will  attempt  to  hit  the  high— or 
more  accurately,  low — points  in  a  few 
paragraphs.  The  farm  bill  calls  for 
spending  more  than  $18  billion  over  4 
years  on  programs  that  have  failed  in  the 
past,  are  failing  today  and  are  doomed 
to  fail  tomorrow.  As  just  one  example, 
examine  the  feed  grains  program,  started 
In  1961  as  an  emergency  measvire. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiure  is  spending  more  than  $1.5  billion 
for  feed  grains,  not  for  growing  or  stor- 
ing, but  to  prevent  errowing.  Known  as 
the  land  retirement  program,  it  is  billed 
as  an  efTort  to  cut  supply  and  bring  it 
into  balance  with  demand.  The  $1.5  bil- 
lion retired  36  million  acres.  The  tax- 
payers, in  other  words,  rented  the  land 
from  farmers  so  that  they  would  not 
reap  a  harvest  which  would  only  add 
more  feed  grains  to  already  overbur- 
dened and  costly  storage  facilities.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  crop  reports,  this 
year's  feed  grain  production  Is  going  to 
hit  the  highest  level  In  history.  Why? 
Because  price  support  levels  are  attrac- 
tive enough  to  cause  farmers  to  use  more 
and  more  fertilizer  and  other  scientific 
methods  to  boost  the  output  of  acres  still 
under  cultivation.  This  same  boon- 
doggle approach  to  solving  problems  of 
the  farm  economy  is  also  used  for  cotton 
and  wheat — and  with  the  same  disas- 
trous results. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  former 
Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon,  about 
80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes  to  the 
1  million  farmers  whose  average  income 
exceeds  $9,500.  The  other  20  percent  of 
assistance  Is  spread  thinly  among  the  re- 
maining 2.5  million  fanners. 

Pom-  years  from  now  the  Treasury  will 
be  $18  billion  poorer,  large  corporate 
farming  complexes  will  be  almost  that 
much  richer,  the  small  farmer  and  share- 
cropper will  still  be  in  the  grip  of  poverty, 
and  the  country  will  still  be  in  the  grip 
of  the  vicious  cycle  that  we  call  a  farm 
program. 

I  could,  and  probably  would,  support  a 
well -conceived  farm  bill  which  intro- 
duced a  gradual  phaseout  of  these  uneco- 
nomic and  costly  subsidies,  even  if  the 
plan  was  spread  out  over  many  years.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  we  can 
get  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in  overnight. 
But  we  have  to  start  crawling  out  of  this 
almost  bottomless  pit  sometime,  instead 
of  slipping  deeper  and  deeper  each  year. 
Until  the  Congress  creates  a  program 
aimed  at  taking  us  up  instead  of  down 
I  will  continue  to  oppose. 

KOLLCALL    NOB.    248    AKD    249 — IMIUGRATION 
BXrOHM 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  cosponsor  of  the 
immigration  reform  bill  which  abolishes 
the  discriminatory  national  origins  quota 


system  I  was  elated  that  the  measure  re- 
ceived overwhelming  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

As  I  noted  when  I  Introduced  the  bill 
many  months  ago,  it  does  much  to  re- 
store oiu"  traditional  attitude  on  a  fun- 
damental issue,  an  attitude  which  pre- 
vailed among  countless  generations  of 
Americans  who  labored  long  and  hard  to 
make  this  country  great.  That  attitude 
did  not  ask  an  immigrant  from  where  he 
came  or  how  he  spelled  his  name.  It  was 
an  attitude — a  way  of  life — ^perhaps  best 
siunmed  up  in  these  words  with  which  we 
are  all  very  familiar: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

And  if  It  was  foimd  that  an  immigrant 
did — and  could — indeed  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  adopted  coimtry,  he  and 
his  family  were  given  an  <H>portunity  to 
carve  for  themselves  a  safe  and  secure 
place  in  the  American  community. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years  ago 
this  traditional  attitude  was  amended 
when  discrimination  was  written  into 
law.  It  became  oflBclal  policy  to  welcome 
immigrants  only  if  they  came  from  the 
right  coimtry  or  were  of  the  right  na- 
tionality. Among  those  nationalities 
not  considered  right  were  Japanese,  Pol- 
ish, Spanish,  Italian  and  Greek,  to  name 
just  a  few  of  many. 

The  measure  which  we  have  now  ap- 
proved erases  discrinfiinatlon  from  our 
immigration  law  and  writes  Into  a  policy 
compatible  with  our  historic  traditions, 
a  policy  which  is  committed  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Bigots  and  extremists  of  the  rightwing 
variety  bitterly  opposed  passage  of  the 
bill  and  laid  down  a  propaganda  bar- 
rage designed  to  foster  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  proposal  would  open  the 
floodgates  to  hordes  of  undesirable 
aliens  and  spies  and  inundate  the  coun- 
try with  unemployables.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  overall  annual  immigration  total 
Is  increased  only  slightly  above  Its  exist- 
ing level  of  158.361.  The  new  Umlt 
would  be  170,000  persons,  an  Increase  of 
only  11,639  souls  In  a  country  with  a  pop- 
ulation nearing  200  million. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  future 
Immigrants  will  be  selected  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis  with  preference 
given  to  those  with  special  skills  and  tal- 
ents which  will  enrich  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  our  national  life.  No  Individual 
will  be  permitted  into  the  country  with- 
out a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  guaranteeing  that  no  American 
will  be  displaced  from  his  job  If  entry  is 
granted.  Intending  Immigrants  will 
also  have  to  prove  that  they  will  not  be- 
come public  charges.  Contrary  to  the 
allegations  of  Its  few  but  vocal  oppo- 
nents, the  bill  contains  safeguards  de- 
signed to  prevent  exactly  what  its  critics 
claim  it  will  promote. 

I  was  disturbed  that  the  bill  was 
amended  on  the  floor  to  Include  a  provi- 
sion which  I  fear  will  damage  oiu:  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Under  the  so-called  Mac- 
Gregor  amendment,  the  United  States 
wUl,  for  the  first  time  in  40  years,  set  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  Mexicans  and 
other  Latin  Americans  who  can  emigrate 
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to  this  country.  During  this  critical  pe- 
riod in  our  relations  with  Latin  American 
nations,  I  think  it  very  unwise  to  create 
more  ill  will  among  peoples  who  already 
Iiave  grave  questions  about  our  basic  at- 
titude toward  them. 

During  the  past  40  years  we  have  not 
placed  barriers  on  Latin  immigration  to 
the  United  States  and  now  is  the  wrong 
time  to  implement  such  a  policy.  Not 
only  is  it  bad  timing,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary. Over  the  past  10  years  regular 
immigration  from  other  countries  in  the 
hemisphere  has  averaged  110,000.  a  fig- 
ure less  than  the  ceiling  of  115.000  which 
the  MacGregor  amendment  Imposes. 
And  the  ceiling  does  not  include  the 
spouses,  children,  and  parents  of  persons 
who  are  American  citizens.  According  to 
reliable  estimates,  this  group  could  ac- 
count for  an  additional  25.000  immi- 
grants annually  which  in  effect  boosts 
the  MacGregor  figure  to  140,000.  or  30.000 
more  than  the  current  immigration  rate. 

As  I  said,  the  amendment  was  ill- 
advised  because  of  our  delicate  position 
in  Latin  America,  a  position  made 
even  more  precarious  by  the  incredible 
resolution  which  the  House  adopted  on 
September  20.  a  matter  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss later  in  this  report. 

BOLLCALL      MO.      255 ADTOMOTIV*      TRADE     ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  debate  on  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  pro- 
ponents failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  the  question:  To  what  extent  will 
this  agreement  result  in  exporting  U.S. 
automobile  parts  manufacturing  firtns 
and  the  jobs  of  American  workers  to 
Canada? 

Although  an  effort  was  made  to  mask 
HR.  9042  as  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
mote free  trade  and  thereby  strengthen 
the  domestic  economy,  the  facts  contra- 
dicted the  claim  and  I  was  constrained 
to  vote  against  the  bUl. 

It  was  less  than  2  years  ago  that  the 
Studebaker  Corp.  closed  its  automobile 
plant  in  South  Bend  and  moved  its  op- 
eration to  Canada.  More  than  7,000 
American  workers  lost  their  jobs  and 
Canadian  employment  increased  by  a 
similar  figm^.  I  predict  that  we  wiU 
soon  see  Canadian  plants,  currently  op- 
erating well  below  capacity,  increase 
their  production  and  sell  on  Uie  Ameri- 
can market  cars  which  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Canada.  There  will  be  no  U.S. 
duty  on  these  automotilles  and  thus  they 
will  be  sold  here  at  prices  substantially 
below  what  they  are  going  for  in  Canada. 
This  can  hardly  be  called  selling  at  the 
fair  market  value. 

My  record  clearly  indicates  that  I  sup- 
port free  trade  legislation  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  tariff  barriers.  But 
the  act  cannot  be  Interpreted  as  a  free 
trade  agreement  since  only  certain  Ca- 
nadian manufacturers  and  subsidiaries 
of  American  automobile  firms  are  eligible 
for  duty-free  imports.  It  is  discrimina- 
tory legislation  designed  to  benefit 
America's  auto  giants — ^Pord,  General 
Motors,  Oirysler,  and  American  Mo- 
tors— at  the  expense  of  smaller  inde- 
pendent auto  parts  producers.  An  au- 
tomotive parts  dealer  in  Canada,  for 
example,  will  be  able  to  import  parts 
from  the  United  States  duty  free— but 


only  if  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  Big 
Four.  Yet  the  small  American  parts 
dealer  importing  Canadian-made  prod- 
ucts will  have  to  pay  the  regular  tariff. 

HJl.  9042  also  violates  our  Govern- 
ment's established  policy  of  liberal 
multilateral — not  bilateral — ^trade  rela- 
tions based  on  the  most-favored-nation 
principle.  All  countries  which  subscribe 
to  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariff  and 
Trade  have  a  right  to  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  Canada. 

I  can  still  remember  when  Secretary 
of  Defense  Charles  Wilson,  formerly  top 
executive  at  GM,  said : 

What  Is  good  for  General  Motors  Is  good 
for  the  United  States. 

I  did  not  believe  it  then  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  now.  The  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  is  good  for  GM,  but  it  is 
bad  for  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
the  proposal  is  also  good  for  Canada  does 
nothing  to  mitigate  its  negative  effect  on 
our  country's  economy  and  its  work 
force. 


Get  Well,  Mr.  President 


''Amends" 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  is  focused  now  on 
the  Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda.  Md.,  where  the  President  is  re- 
covering from  major  surgery.  We  all 
hope  that  his  progress  will  be  swift,  and 
that  he  will  soon  be  back  in  the  White 
House  with  full  strength. 

The  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Tribune, 
published  by  my  distinguished  constit- 
uent. William  Prescott  Allen,  last  Friday 
noted  that  thousands  of  Marylanders 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  express 
their  good  wishes  to  the  President  each 
day,  as  they  travel  past  the  ho^ital  on 
the  Rockville  Pike.  The  Tribune  sug- 
gested that,  for  the  duration  of  the  Pres- 
ident's stay,  motorists  passing  the  hos- 
pital in  the  daytime  simply  turn  on  their 
lights  as  an  expression  of  "good  luck." 

The  Tribune's  editorial  follows: 
Get  Well.  Mb.  President 

The  White  House  on  Tuesday  announced 
that  P?bsident  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  would 
enter  the  Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center  for 
removal  of  his  gall  bladder. 

For  the  next  10  days  or  2  weeks  President 
Johnson  will  be  a  fellorw  Bethesdan.  WhUe 
we  certainly  welcome  him.  we  regret  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  bring  him 
here. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  Montgomery 
County,  regardless  of  political  attraction,  will 
want  to  wish  the  President  a  speedy  recovery 
from  his  surgery. 

We  have  a  suggestion: 

Thousands  of  cars  travel  the  Rockville  Pike 
In  front  of  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  every 
day.  When  we  go  by,  for  the  duration  of 
the  President's  stay  there,  we  wUl  turn  on  our 
lights  in  the  daytime  simply  as  a  silent  ex- 
pression of  "Good  luck,  Mr.  President.  Get 
well  soon." 

We  hope  our  fellow  motorists  wUI  follow 
suit. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  October  9,  the 
Washington  Post  printed  an  editorial 
entitled  "Amends."  This  editorial  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  during  that 
week,  the  last  case  was  processed  and 
closed  under  the  Evacuation  Repayment 
Act  of  1948.  Under  this  act,  we  have 
tried  to  make  reparation  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Japanese-Americans  who  hy- 
steria and  prejudice  forced  Into  reloca- 
tion centers  during  the  early  1940'8. 

The  editorial  notes  that  estimates  by 
Mike  Masaoka  of  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens  League  indicate  payment 
for  property  lost  is  at  approximatdy  10 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  1941  value  of 
that  property. 

We  have  recognized  and  acknowledged 
this  sorry  period  of  our  history — and  this 
act  which  was  so  damaging  to  the  fabric 
of  our  democracy — It  is  well  that  we  re- 
main conscious  of  this  evoit. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  including 
the  full  text  of  the  Post  editorial : 
Amektimi 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, there  was  a  panicky  demand  on  the 
west  coast  for  a  summary  removal  and  oon- 
finement  of  all  persons  of  Japenese  ancestry. 
In  part,  the  pcuiic  was  fomented  azul  fanned 
by  narrsw  and  selfish  interests — ^by  big  land- 
holders who  saw  a  chance  to  acquire  on  the 
cheap  the  farms  which  Japanese-Americans 
had  tended  and  developed  wltb  patient  In- 
dustry. Scare  stories  about  eqilonage  and 
sabotage  were  circulated  recklessly  as  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  said  plainly  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  mass  roundup,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  i^mxj  ot  the  west  coast  ordered 
a  mass  evacuation  of  all  Japanese-Americans 
to  the  Interior  of  the  country.  A  Jap's  a 
Jap,  said  Gen  John  U  DeWitt;  and  no  dis- 
tinction was  observed  between  citizens  and 
noncltlzens,  between  the  loyal  and  the  dis- 
loyal. For  th«  duration  ot  the  war.  these 
people  were  penned  In  relocation  cent^. 
For  most,  it  meant  a  loss  of  property  and 
savings  as  weU  as  a  loss  of  Uberty. 

The  injustice  done  to  the  Japanese- Ameri- 
cans wUl  remain  forever  a  stain  on  Ameri- 
can history.  There  is  some  comfort,  how- 
ever, in  the  general  acknowledgment  of  this 
Injustice  and  in  the  conscientious  effort  that 
has  been  made  to  provide  restitution  for  the 
property  losses  suffered  by  the  evacuated 
citizens.  Seventy-five  thousand  of  the  110,- 
000  persons  uprooted  and  incarcerated  were 
Nisei— that  Is,  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  virtue  of  birth  in  this  land.  Fc^  these 
victims  of  iN-ejudice,  Congress  passed  an 
Evacuation  Repayment  Act  in  1948  under 
which  some  26,500  claims  have  been  processed 
and  settled.  The  last  case  was  closed  this 
week. 

Restitution  or  reparation  of  this  sort  is 
always,  of  course,  pitifully  Inadequate.  Mike 
Masaoka,  director  of  the  Japanese-American 
Citizens  League,  estimated  that,  in  monetary 
terms,  payments  amovmted  to  about  10  cents 
on  the  dollar  based  on  a  1941  valuation  of 
the  property  lost.  And  there  Is  no  way,  ob- 
viously, to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  Uberty 
and  of  dignity  and  of  tuXth.  in  American 
principles.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
trom  this  tragic  story  is  an  imderstandlng 
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by  .  Ai^ericans  that  It  must  never  happen 
men  are  never  to  be  judged  In 
or  by  the  color  of  their  skin  or 
sl4at  of  their  eyes.  Loyalty  to  the  United 
is  loyalty  to  an  Ideal;  And  an  Indis- 
la  part  of  that  Ideal  is  recognition  ot 
Individual  guilt  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. 
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of  the  opponents  of  our  large  space 

attack  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 

costly  an  effort  to  be  confined  to 

1  uses  only,  and  they  are  not  aware 

tremendous  military  effort  encom- 

In  our  space  explorations. 

B.  A.  Schriever.  commander  of 

Pbrce  Systems  Command,  has 

I  number  of  speeches  with  refer- 

the  mihtary  implications  of  space, 

recent  of  which  was  before  the 

Conference  on  Oceanogi-aphy 

/jstronauUcs  held  in  Hawaii  last 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
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MnjTABT    laCFLICATIONS    OF    SPACE 

(By  Gen.  B.  A.  Schriever) 

a  great  pleasure  to  take  part  In  this 

on  Oceanography  and  Astronau- 

Hawall  is  an  appropriate  place  for  such 

ng,  because  of  the  many  important 

contribptions  this  State   has  made   and   is 

to  both  of  these  areas  of  research 
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's  tracking  stations  serve  as  a  vital 
missile  and  space  development.    The 
itatlon  here  on  Kauai,  with  its  high 
C-band  range  tracking  radar,  has 
Air  Force  valuable  support  on  the 
and  other  programs.    We  will  con- 
need  this  kind  of  support  as  we  move 
in  exploring  the  potential  of  space, 
space  and  the  oceans  have  fascinated 
i  for  centuries,  but  even  today  they 
largely  unexplored  regions.    Only  in 
;  ears  have  we  acquired  the  knowledge 
dques  to  begin  the  systematic  ex- 
of  the  ocean  depths  and  the  vast 
of  apace.     At   the  same   time,   we 
ilred  the  third   element  which  is 
to    such    exploration.     This    ele- 
motivation. 

I  lOt  enough  to  say  that  we  must  study 

and  Bky  "because  they  are  there." 

we  need  to  explore  them  because  they 

prcJToimdly  Influence  the  lives  of  all  of 

take  one   obvious  example,   if   the 

of  the  aea  or  the  sxirface  of  the  moon 

^eld  the  mineral  wealth  that  some 

■s  predict,   the  exploration  of  these 

could  be  Justified  in  economic  terms 
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.here    la   an    even   more    compelling 

and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  oxu* 

security.    Our  programs  of  research, 

XI,    and    investigation    are   a    very 

way  of  providing  Insurance  against 

;lcal    surprise.      The    military    im- 

of  the  sea  has  long  been  recognized, 

<  navies  have  existed  since  classi- 

Today  the  problems  of  antisub- 

warfare,  or  ASW.  are  an  important 

the  growth  of  underwater  research. 
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In  the  same  way,  considerations  of  na- 
tional security  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  we  look  at  space.  Historically,  the  sea 
has  provided  a  means  of  access  to  every 
continent.  During  this  century  the  atmos- 
phere has  become  a  means  of  access  to  the 
most  remote  areas  of  the  wcwld,  and  today 
space  can  provide  extremely  rapid  access  to 
every  spot  on  the  globe. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  be  wishful 
thinking  of  the  worst  kind  to  ignore  the 
mUitary  potential  of  space.  Rather,  we  must 
take  the  prudent  actions  which  will  insure 
that  space  will  not  be  used  successfully  for 
aggression  by  any  nation. 

Our  military  efforts  in  space  can  be  pyiaced 
into  three  broad  categories:  first,  the  devel- 
opment of  space  systems  to  support  military 
missions  on  earth:  second,  the  development 
of  defensive  measures  against  possible  enemy 
actions  in  space;  and  third  the  conduct  of 
experimentation  and  of  programs  aimed  at 
pushing  technology  forward. 

To  begin  with  the  first  category,  we  have 
successfully  developed  a  number  of  space 
systems  to  fulfill  a  number  of  support  func- 
tions. Prom  our  experience  we  are  fully 
confident  that  missions  such  as  communica- 
tions, nuclear  detonation  detection,  weather 
observation  and  navigation  can  be  more 
reliably  and  effectively  accomplished  by 
satellites  than  by  the  use  of  eartli-based 
systems  alone. 

Let  me  mention  two  examples  of  these 
unmanned  satellite  systems.  One  Is  the 
nuclear  detection  satellite  program,  which 
consists  of  experiments  to  gather  knowedge 
of  radiation  backgrounds  in  far  space  and 
to  define  an  operational  nuclear  detection 
system.  Six  Vela  satellites  are  now  func- 
tioning. They  not  only  provide  the  neces- 
sary background  radiation  dau  and  scientific 
information  on  solar  phenomena,  but  also 
constitute  an  atmospheric  test  ban  monitor- 
ing capability  on  an  interim  basis. 

The  success  of  these  first  six  Vela  satel- 
lites has  enabled  us  to  move  the  research 
and  development  program  ahead  by  a  year 
and  thereby  save  money.  In  the  last  Vela 
launch  the  two  basic  satellites  have  sig- 
nificantly greater  detection  capability  than 
the  first  four.  The  following  two  launches 
wUl  employ  completely  redesigned  space- 
craft to  Investigate  new  concepts  of  nuclear 
detection.  The  last  two  launches  planned 
in  the  program  will  use  the  Titan  III-C 
booster  with  its  greater  payload  capability. 

A  second  e.xample  of  unmanned  space 
suppcrt  systems  is  the  use  of  communica- 
tions satellites.  A  satellite  system  to  satisfy 
military  requirements  for  communications 
has  now  been  authorized  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  An  initial  R.  &  D.  system  is 
planned  for  launch  early  next  year.  It  will 
consist  of  up  to  23  satellites  circling  the 
globe  in  random  spacing  at  a  height  of  about 
21,000  statute  mUes.  The  satellites  will  be 
launched  In  clusters  of  eight  from  three 
Titan  ni-C  boosters,  and  will  then  be  posi- 
tioned along  an  orbital  path. 

An  advanced  system  is  also  planned,  in 
which  the  expected  Ufe  of  each  satellite 
would  be  Increased  from  1 '  ^  years  to  be- 
tween 3  and  5  years. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  second  category 
I  mentioned — defense  against  p>oesible  enemy 
actions  in  space.  Just  over  a  year  ago  the 
President  announced  the  existence  of  op- 
erational U.S.  antisatellite  defense  systems. 
They  had  been  developed  in  less  than  15 
months  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
given  the  order  for  them.  All  steps  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  operational  capal>ility, 
such  as  training  of  lavmch  and  maintenance 
crews,  ordering  of  spares,  and  compilation 
of  Iterating  and  maintenance  manuals, 
were  undertaken  concurrently  with  the  re- 
search and  development  effort. 

The  third  category — which  is  the  advance- 
ment   of   space    technology — is    an    area    In 


which  we  are  very  active.  Space  offers  » 
number  of  unique  advantages  such  as  ex- 
treme altitudes,  very  high  speeds,  nearly 
Infinite  flight  dtu-ation,  and  highly  predicta- 
ble flight  paths.  We  are  naturally  quite 
interested  In  making  use  of  these  character- 
istics to  enhance  our  national  security. 

We  have  several  major  programs  designed 
to  do  this.  The  latest  to  be  approved  i* 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  or  MOL, 
which  was  announced  by  the  President  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  primary  experiments 
in  the  MOL  program  are  designed  to  deter- 
mine man's  role  In  the  space  environment. 
There  are  many  indications  that  man's 
unique  abilities  will  make  him  indispensable 
for  some  space  missions.  MOL  is  a  practical 
means  of  testing  Just  what  contributions  man 
can  make  diu-ing  an  extended  period  in  space. 
The  idea  for  such  an  experiment,  of  course, 
is  not  brand  new.  The  Air  Force  first  studied 
and  proposed  exploratory  manned  flight  as 
early  as  1957,  and  diu-ing  the  past  year  and 
a  half  the  MOL  concept  has  been  studied 
in  great  detail.  The  initial  questions  and 
alternative  technical  considerations  have 
been  largely  resolved.  Maximtun  ;ise  will  be 
made  of  hardware  and  subsystems  from  other 
space  programs,  which  will  minimize  devel- 
opment risks  and  costs. 

By  contrast  with  other  manned  space 
flight  programs,  the  MOL  will  offer  consider- 
ably more  room  within  the  vehicle  for  flight 
crew  operation.  Mtich  greater  physical  ac- 
tivity will  be  possible  than  in  the  Gemini  and 
Apollo  spacecraft — an  Important  factor  in 
maintaining  the  well-being  of  the  crew  dur- 
ing extended  space  flight.  There  will  also 
be  room  for  varied  experiments. 

The  MOL  will  enable  xjs  to  test  and  evaluate 
prototypes  of  space  subsystems  and  compon- 
ents in  actual  orbital  conditions.  Failures 
can  be  observed  as  they  occur,  and  on-the- 
spot  analysis  and  corrective  solutions  can  be 
applied.  This  will  allow  us  to  develop  more 
reliable  equipment  in  reduced  time  and  at 
lesser  cost. 

Later  this  month,  in  preparation  for  MOL, 
our  Aerospace  Medical  Division  (AMD)  at 
Brooks  AFB,  Tex.,  will  begin  the  longest  space 
cabin  atmosphere  experiment  it  has  ever 
conducted.  Pour  volunteer  air  crewmen  will 
spend  approximately  60  days  in  a  space  cabin 
simulator  30  feet  long  and  9  feet  in  diameter, 
where  they  will  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
70  percent  oxygen  and  30  percent  helium. 
This  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  space 
cabin  experiments. 

The  booster  which  is  designed  to  place  the 
MOL  in  orbit,  the  Titan  III,  is  proceeding 
well  on  schedule.  The  several  launches  of 
the  Titan  m-A  core  vehicle  and  the  launch 
of  the  complete  Titan  III-C  vehicle  have  all 
been  successful.  The  early  availability  of  the 
Titan  III-C  permits  lihe  MOL  program  to  pro- 
ceed without  costly  delays. 

The  Titan  III  is  the  first  booster  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  developed  specifi- 
cally for  space  applications.  Since  it  uses 
storable  propellants  and  solid  strap-on  mo- 
tors, it  is  capable  of  remaining  on  the  pad 
in  a  launch-ready  status  for  up  to  30  days 
and  is  able  to  respond  almost  immediately. 

Looking  beyond  Titan  III,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  advanced  launch  vehicle  concepts 
which  offer  more  economical  access  to  space. 
The  Titan  III  is  expected  to  reduce  the  pres- 
ent direct  operating  costs  of  more  than  $1,000 
per  pound  in  low  earth  orbit  to  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $500  per  pound.  New 
expendable  boosters  and  reusable  boosters 
show  promise  of  reducing  the  cost  to  be- 
tween $100  and  $200  per  pound. 

We  have  underway  several  programs  in 
propulsion  technology,  which  is  a  key  factor 
in  developing  advanced  launch  vehicles. 
One  of  these  is  a  demonstration  of  very  high 
chamber  pressure  cryogenic  rocket  engines. 
The  performance  of  these  engines  is  ex- 
pected to  allow  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
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navloads  for  recoverable  vehicles.  These  en- 
^es  will  also  be  capable  of  being  throttled. 
^advantage  which  wUl  provide  future  re- 
coverable vehicles  with  a  better  maneuver- 
ing capability. 

Asecond  propulsion  technology  program — 
the  supersonic  combustion  ramjet,  or  Scram- 
]et— has  exciting  posslbiUties  for  application 
in  both  bridging  recoverable  boosters  and 
hypersonic  aircraft.  Scramjet  is  a  ramjet  In 
which  the  flow  is  supersonic  throughout. 
It  thereby  avoids  the  large  energy  losses 
which  occur  in  a  subsonic  burning  ramjet, 
In  wliich  the  Incoming  air  is  slowed,  burned, 
and  then  accelerated  again.  Consequently 
tue  Scramjet  offers  outstanding  fuel  econ- 
omy, and  shows  real  promise  for  operations 
within  the  sensible  atmosphere  to  the  edge 
of  space. 

One  further  aspect  of  the  manned  space- 
flight program  is  the  development  of  space- 
craft capable  of  maneuvering  during  reentry. 
Flexibility  of  space  operations  can  be  Im- 
proved by  the  use  of  reentry  vehicles  which 
can  maneuver  and  land  at  any  point  within 
a  certain  area  known  as  the  vehicle's  "foot- 
print." A»-  the  size  of  the  footprint  Is 
Increased,  a  greater  choice  of  alternate  land- 
ing sites  is  possible.  The  use  of  lifting  re- 
entry vehicles  would  also  allow  horizontal 
landings  on  existing  runways,  much  like  to- 
day's aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  spacecraft  technology  and 
advanced  reentry  tests  program — known  for 
short  as  START — Is  an  investigation  of  lift- 
ing bodies  to  provide  such  a  capability.  A 
forerunner  to  the  START  program  was  a 
radiation-cooled  winged  glider  called  Asset, 
which  successfully  conapleted  its  sixth  and 
last  hypersonic  flight  early  this  year. 

The  next  phase  will  use  the  SV-5  lifting 
body  reentry  vehicle,  which  derives  Its  lift 
from  the  fuselage.  It  has  sufficient  maneu- 
verability to  provide  a  reasonably  large 
footprint  and  is  provided  with  an  ablative 
heat  shield.  Four  hypersonic  flight  tests  are 
plaimed  for  1966  and  1967.  The  vehicles 
will  be  launched  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  into  a  balUstic  trajectory.  They 
will  reenter  the  atmosphere  at  orbital  ve- 
locities and  maneuver  down  to  aircraft 
speeds. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  the  major  high- 
lights of  Air  Force  space  developments  today 
and  projected  into  the  future.  They  make 
it  clear  that  we  have  active  programs  In  a 
number  of  areas  which  vitally  affect  our 
national  security.  Now  let  me  put  this  effort 
into  persi)ectlve  by  reminding  you  of  three 
facts  that  are  basic  to  the  U.S.  military  space 
effort. 

First,  It  Is  being  conducted  in  response 
to  existing  and  anticipated  threats.  The 
Communist  hostility  to  our  way  of  life  Is  a 
well-known  fact..  The  long-term  Soviet  In- 
terest in  space  Is  equally  well  known.  Their 
achievements  have  surprised  us  more  than 
once.  When  we  combine  these  facts  with 
the  fact  of  Soviet  secrecy  about  their 
capabilities  and  intentions  in  space,  it  is 
clear  that  omx  space  efforts  must  enable 
us  to  guard  against  being  taken  by  surprise. 

Second,  military  experiments  and  de- 
velopments in  space  are  a  closely  coordinated 
part  of  the  national  space  effort.  We  work 
in  contintilng  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA) .  Nearly  200  high-quality  mlU- 
tary  people  are  assigned  to  NASA,  and  NASA 
people  are  in  turn  assigned  to  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  space  programs.  We  con- 
duct joint  research  efforts  In  many  areas 
and  have  a  nvmnber  of  agreements  for  ex- 
change of  information. 

"Third,  oiur  military  space  efforts  are  only 
part  of  the  total  military  task  of  deterring 
war  and  cotmterlng  aggression  on  aU  levels. 
We  are  going  to  push  ahead  vigorously  with 
the  MOL  program  and  related  activities,  but 
I  can  ass\u-e  you  that  the  Air  Force  has  no 


interest  in  becoming  a  spikce  force  to  the 
exclusioa  ot  evcorythlng  else.  Ab  a  matter  of 
fact  in  my  commaDd,  the  Systems  Command, 
we  are  now  increasing  our  research  and  de- 
yelofHnent  efforts  in  the  limited  war  area  to 
meet  more  fully  the  challenges  confronting 
VIS  in  Vietnam.  We  are  also  pursuing  the 
development  of  a  new  large  transport  air- 
craft, the  C-5A. 

To  stun  up,  OUT  military  efforts  In  space 
should  be  seen  as  part  of  our  total  national 
response  to  the  military  and  technological 
challenges  ttiat  confront  us.  They  are  a 
vital  part  of  that  response,  and  for  this 
reason  we  must  devote  the  same  drive  and 
dedication  to  our  efforts  In  space  that  we 
devote  to  our  efforts  in  other  areas.  Our 
l^atlon  has  the  manpower  and  resoiircee  to 
ftilflll  its  obligations  both  in  space  and  on 
earth. 

Thank  you. 


The  Pacific  CommuBity 


Armour  Builds  New  Purification  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12. 1965 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  preservation  of  America's  water  re- 
sources is  one  of  the  most  vital  concerns 
to  everyone  in  the  country  today.  It  pre- 
sents a  problem  which  Government  alone 
cannot  solve.  It  requires  the  participa- 
tion of  industry,  conservation  organiza- 
tions, women's  groups,  universities,  and 
professional  bodies  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  In  this  regard  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  a  firm  in  my  dis- 
trict has  joined  in  this  program,  and  I 
offer  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  Issue  of  Water  in 
the  News,  a  mcmthly  newsletter  distrib- 
uted by  the  Soap  &  Detergent  Associa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  improving  our 
water  resources: 
Armoub   Bcmj)s  New  Puhification  Ststxm 

Among  the  companies  which  share  In  the 
Nation's  growing  concem  for  clean  water  Is 
the  Armovir  Grocery  Products  Oo.  It  recently 
marked  the  startup  of  the  third  phase  of 
a  four-stage  sewage  puriflcation  system  at  its 
Aurora,  111.,  soap  plant. 

The  Armour  program  Includes  construc- 
tion of  new  treatment  faculties  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  most  modem  processing  methods 
to  treat  the  waste  before  it  enters  Aurora 
Sanitary  District  lines.  , 

As  an  Initial  step,  the  area  around^ the 
plant's  external  processing  units  was  jiaved 
and  trenched  to  collect  any  industrial  ma- 
terials and  direct  them  into  iH«sklmmlng 
basins,  which  were  constructed  to  contain 
and  recover  these  materials. 

The  next  step  vras  the  construction  of 
foiur  lagoons  with  a  total  holding  capacity 
of  over  2  mUllon  gallons  of  industrial  water. 
The  lagoons  provide  settling  time  for  the 
discharged  liquids.  One  lagoon  Is  equipped 
to  aerate  its  contents.  Tixe  lagoons  also  con- 
trol the  flow  of  water  Into  the  district's  sew- 
age lines  and  avoid  any  surge  of  water  being 
discharged  into  the  mtmldpal  system. 

Changes  In  the  glycerine  production  equip- 
ment and  process  comprise  the  third  step  in 
the  program. 

The  fourth  lmiMT)vement  will  be  Installa- 
tion of  an  enlarged  ohemloca  precipitation 
faculty,  which  should  be  ready  this  faU. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  cXliforkia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
voice,  one  sometimes  feels  a  rather 
lonely  voice,  I  shall  repeatedly  request  to 
be  heard  for  the  advancement  of  the 
U.S.  interest  in  the  Pacific  community. 
True,  the  focus  of  attention  in  this  area 
presently  is  wrapped  in  the  garb  of  con- 
flict and  clouded  with  concern.  None- 
theless we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  con- 
structive attention  to  our  long-term  posi- 
tive interests.  Call  it  Pollsranna  If  you 
wish  but  I  entertain  an  optomistlc  ap- 
praisal for  the  future  of  the  Padflc. 

The  flood  tide  of  history  has  an  eco- 
nomic and  moral  wave  which  will  engulf 
and  ultimately  overflow  the  temporary 
barriers  of  political  conflict  and  the  ma- 
terialistic advantage  seekers  who  are 
now  chief  motivators  in  many  areas  of 
the  Pacific.  Our  destiny  is  for  discovery 
of  roads  around  the  new  existing  bar- 
riers and  onward  toward  greater  mar- 
kets; larger  areas  where  the  benefits  of 
the  scientific  age  can  be  spread  and  en- 
joyed; wider  realization  of  the  rising 
expectations  of  the  peoples  of  southeast 
Asia  and  those  others  who  enjoy  with  us 
the  common  rim  of  the  Pacific. 

I  urge  all  Members  in  general,  and  my 
colleagues  from  the  West  in  particular, 
to  join  me  in  forging  our  country's  poli- 
cies to  include  increasing  interest  in  and 
ocmmitment  to  the  development  and 
dynamics  of  the  Pacific.  We  need  to  so 
direct  ourselves  for  the  continued  ex- 
pansive prosperity  of  our  country  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  ultimate  realizatitm 
of  the  destiny  of  the  Pacific  States  par- 
ticularly. 

THX    PACinC    COMMUNITT 

(By    Congressman   Richard   T.   Hanna) 

We  heard  much  In  the  first  half  ot  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  20th  centvu7  about  the 
Atlantic  community. 

Indisputably,  the  principal  objective  pt 
our  foreign  policy  In  the  20  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  has  been  the  building 
of  a  transoceanic  community  encompassing 
the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic — a  com- 
munity based  on  the  shared  values  that  are 
rooted  In  Western  Civilization,  united  in  the 
common  defense  of  the  West  against  the 
Soviet  Communist  threat,  prospering  through 
a  great  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  and 
dedicated  to  the  peace,  freedom  and  better- 
ment of  aU  men  both  within  and  without 
the  Atlantic  commvmlty.  With  the  goai  of 
Atlantic  tmlty  In  mind,  American  policy 
toward  Eiirope  has  reflected  brilliance,  imag- 
ination, and  step-by-step  coherence — the 
Marshall  plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  American  encouragement  erf 
Evux>pean  unity,  and  now  the  promotion  in 
earnest  of  a  grand  new  adventure  in  free 
trade  characterized  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  and  the  Kennedy  roxmd  of  talks 
to  reduce  tariffs  currently  being  conducted 
In  Geneva.  The  speeches  of  our  statesmen 
have  rung  flrst  with  the  promises  and  then 
with  the  achievements  of  the  Atlantic 
community. 

Clearly,  our  foreign  policy  has  been  flrst 
and  foremost  Atlantic  oriented. 
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True 


,   Atlantic    unity   has   not   been    our 

aim.    We  have  actively  sought  to  help 

the  growth  of  strong,  Independent, 

»us    nations   all    around    the    globe. 

1  ave  vigorously  opposed  aggression  wher- 

we  have  found  It — In  Korea,  in  Lebanon. 

uba,  and  now  In  Vietnam.    Neverthe- 

our  primary  concern  has  always  been 

--    and    the    building    of    an    Atlantic 
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the  time  has  come  "for  us  to  broaden 
rislon.     Ours  Is  a  Nation  whose  shores 
'  rashed  by  not  Just  one  great  ocean,  but 
And  to  the  west.  In  the  free  nations 
ing  the  vast  Pacific  basin.  Arm  founda- 
have    been    laid    for    another    trans- 
community.    In  Japan  and  Korea,  in 
,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong.    In 
Id,  Malaysia.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
And,  Indeed,  to  the  west  coast  and 
]  >aclflc  Islands  of  our  own  United  States 
Tills.  If  you  will.  Is  the  Pacific 
Conceived      by      geography, 
by  history.  It  la  a  community  newly 
;  bTit  well  established. 
Atlantic  provided  a  great  highway  to 
land  fw  the  adventurous,  the  destl- 
the  p««ecuted,  the  pernurious.    They 
frcHn  Europe  seeking  a  new  opportunity 
aerlca.     Also  across  the  Atlantic  came 
:  oimdatlon  atones  of  law  and  Western 
upon    which    this    Nation    was 
Strong  blood  ties  and  a  common  cul- 
lave  always  bound  us  closely  to  Europe, 
It  Is  easy  to  see  the  natural  aiHnlty 
we  have  with  our  Atlantic  neighbors. 
1  the  moment  of  the  Pilgrims'  land- 
lowever.  the  American  thrust  has  been 
to   the   Oregon   Terri- 
Callfomla.  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.    In 
over  a  century  ago.  California  Joined 
1  'nlon  and  this  Nation  became  a  poten- 
nember   of   a   new   community.     The 
d  States  had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
(hat  ocean  now  Itoked  our  future  to 
of  Asia.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
tbe  Pacific  we  looked  westward  to 
people  who  boast  a  strange  but 
:  Ich.  very  oUL  ciiltxure  and  a  proud  heri- 
Tet  It  was  not  our  nature  to  shrink  or 
J  _      from  the  strangeness  of  the  orien- 
ci  rlllzatlon  nor  to  be  unduly  Impressed 
age.    Instead,  we  chose  to  go  out  and 
It,  welccxne  It,  Joto  with  it.    In  the  war 
peace  of  modem  times  hlstc«7  has 
that  we  have  played  a  great  ^ti^ 
role  to  the  Pacific  OMnmunity.     We 
Joined  many  times  to  efforts  aroim^d 
TJTld  wltb  cnr  western  cousins  in  Aus- 
and  New  Zealand.    We  opened  Japan 
Corea   to   trade   and    commerce.      We 
for  the  open   door   to   China.     We 
the  Phllli^inies  to  their  break  with 
and   totermtogled   our  history   with 
jwn  achierecnent  of  todependence  and 
I  Tacy.    Hawaii   has  Joined  our   Union 
i  uDd  we  hold  mandate  power  over  many 
■  island  communities   throughout   the 
Reaches  at  the  Pacific. 

has  bequeathed  ns  a  destiny  to  the 

community,    and    that    desttoy   de- 

that  we  shall  never  relinquish  our 

therein.     For  we  learned  long 

the  Paclilc  Is  not  a  barrier  but  a 

iy,  a  highway  that  can  brtog  us  the 

of  war  as  it  once  did  and  &s  it  may 

'~,  or  a  highway  that  can  bring  us  the 

-  of  trade  and  cultural  exchan^^e  as 

today,  and  as  we  hope  that  It  will 

do.    The  Pacific  does  not  separate  us 

Asia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;   It 

us  to  them.    Because  of  this,  the  trou- 

Aaia  are  our  troubles,   as  the   last 

of  a  century  of  history  has  so  trairl- 

ttestlfled. 

the    c^jportunities    of    our    Padflc 

"»  are  also  our  opportunities.     To 

:,  also,  both  the  pest  and  the  present 
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provide  abundant  affirmation.  Pacific  na- 
tions last  year  purchased  almost  $4  billion 
worth  of  American  exports. 

A  single  Pacific  nation,  Japan^  to  whom  we 
sold  almost  $2  billion  worth  of  goods  last 
year,  has  become  this  country's  most  Im- 
portant overseas  trading  partner,  second  only 
to  our  continental  neighbor,  Canada.  A 
Pacific  State,  California,  now  leads  the  Nation 
in  exports.  And  Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
States  handle  over  30  percent  of  this  Nation's 
waterljorne  trade,  yet  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  Pacific  community 
has  only  begun  to  be  realized. 

Although  its  members  represent  divers 
phases  of  economic  development  from  highly 
industrialized  to  less  sophisticated  developtog 
societies,  underlying  that  diversity  of  devel- 
opment is  a  common  denominator  of  dynamic 
change  and  upward  moving  economic  growth. 
This  Is  a  community  swept  by  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations.  With  that  revoluUon 
have  come  high  rates  of  economic  growth, 
rising  personal  incomes  and  rapidly  expand- 
ing trade.  In  all  of  the  Pacific  lands  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  progress,  a  feeling  of  for- 
ward motion  and  a  burning  desire  to  move 
up  the  ladder  of  economic  development. 

This  is  a  community  building  at  a  furious 
pace — dams,  roads,  factories,  skyscrapers,  oil 
refineries,  and  schools.  Construction  is 
everywhere,  and  steel  girders  and  bamboo 
scaffolding  dominate  the  Pacific  skyline  from 
Sydney  to  Bangkok,  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Tokyo,  from  Taipei  to  Manila. 

This  la  a  commimlty  suddenly  grown 
thirsty  from  knowledge,  where  Uliteracy  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete.  Knowledge  is  power; 
knowledge  Is  advancement,  and  the  Pacific 
peoples  know  it. 

This  is  a  community  of  peoples  working 
hard,  working  successfully  to  achieve  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Asian 
despair.  We  remain  Impressed  by  Asian  im- 
provement and  Asian  hope. 

Within  the  Pacific  community  we  are  wit- 
nessing   a    truly    exciting    phenomenon— a 
chain  of  development  is  taking  place,  a  chain 
of  development  that  is  providing  the  basic 
dynamics  for  the  upward  movement  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Pacific  community 
including  oiu-  own  Nation.     Already  highly 
industrialized  nations  are  reachtog  upward 
for   even   higher  degrees   of   sophistication, 
higher  outputs,  higher  standards  of  living 
In  turn,  well-developed,  prospering  agricul- 
txiral  nations  are  movtog  vigorously  and  pur- 
posefuUy  toward  todustrlalizatlon.    Less  de- 
veloped nations  are  loosening  the  grip  of  a 
dead   past,   breaking   the   chains   of   tradi- 
tion, and  surging  headlong  toto  the  20th  cen- 
tury.    Throughout   the   Pacific   commimlty 
the  thrllltog  Idea  is  spreading  and  growtog 
that  thCTe  exists  a  better  way  to  get  things 
done,  that  there  is  a  better  life  to  be  had. 
Japan  has  already  turned  from  light  to 
heavy    todustry.    from    labor-intensive    to 
capltal-totenslve    methods    of     production. 
Taiwan   and   Hong  Kong   now  successfully 
compete  to  markets  for  light  Industrial  goods 
once  reserved  exclusively  to  Japan  by  techno- 
logical default.     ThaUand  and  Malaysia  are 
modernizing    their   agriculture,    diversifying 
crop  production,  and  buUdtog  a  light  indus- 
trial base  of  their  own.     Korea  is  spiritedly 
strlvtog  to  uplift  both  agriculture  and  to- 
dustry.   Australia  is  undertaking  a  thorough 
modernization  of  her  economic  complex  at 
all  levels,  and  New  Zealand  seeks  to  reduce 
dependence   upon  the   grass  economy   that 
has  made  her  the  world's  leading  exporter 
of  mutton  and  which  has  given  her  people 
one  of  the  world's  highest  livtog  standards. 
The   chato    of    development    withto    the 
Pacific  commimlty  offers  vast  c^portunltles 
to  its  members.    A  suggestion  for  a  Pacific 
Common  Market  put  forth  this  summer  by 
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Mitsui  &  Co.  president,  Tatsuzo  Mlzukami 
Indicates  a  recognition  of  that  opportumtv' 
"Is  there  any  valid  reason  why  we  shouw 
not  work  to  the  end  of  oneness  In  our  trad 
ing  interest — a  oneness  of  peace  and  bett»r 
standards  of  livtog?"  he  asked  at  a  meet 
ing  with  representatives  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  recently.  He  called  for  such  > 
Conomon  Market  to  toclude  "other  interested 
communities  of  the  Pacific." 

For  America  it  metms  markets— expandine 
profitable  markets  for  otu-  capital  equipment 
for  our  construction  materials,  for  our  mln 
Ing  equipment.  It  means  markets  for  our 
hydraulic  pumps,  our  Irrigation  equipment 
and  our  farm  machtoery.  It  means  market* 
for  our  foodstuffs,  our  heavy  electric  genera- 
tors, our  trucks,  and  Jet  airplanes,  and  on 
and  on  and  on. 

These  markets  exist  not  only  in  the  future 
but  the  present  as  well.  These  nations  are 
on  the  move,  now.  They  hunger  for  the 
equipment  and  for  the  technical  know-how 
that  will  get  them  where  they  want  to  eo 
now.  ^  ' 

We  can  supply  it  to  them.  We  need  only 
summon  the  courage.  Imagination,  and  in- 
genuity that  have  been  the  traditional  hall- 
marks of  American  entreprenevuTship. 

And  this  is  only  the  beglnntog.  As  these 
nations  develop,  as  high  growth  rates  push 
them  ever  upward,  as  the  personal  tocomes 
of  their  peoples  rise,  a  potential  market  of 
240  millions  of  people  will  open  up  for  con- 
sumer goods,  leisure  goods,  sporting  goods 
and  tourism.  This  process  has  already  be-' 
gun,  but  this  vast  market  for  consumer  goods 
remains  yet  to  be  effectively  tapped. 

The  potential  for  Pacific  commerce  is  great, 
the  opportunities  for  America  vast.  But 
if  the  Pacific  nations  comprise  a  great  com- 
munity, thriving  commerce  Is  not  that  com- 
munity's only  promise.  For  the  Pacific  com- 
mimlty Is  also  a  dynamic  cultural  entity 
wherein  the  best  elements  of  two  great 
civilizations  meet  and  interact  to  enrich  the 
cultural  life  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

To  the  southwest,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  carry  on  the  best  traditions  of 
Western  civilization. 

To  the  west  lies  the  rich  diversity  of  east 
Asian  civilization;  for  over  a  century  its 
philosophy,  art,  architecture,  and  unique 
style  of  landscape  •  gardentog  have  pro- 
foundly and  conspicuously  Influenced  our 
tastes  and  enriched  our  own  civilization. 

Conversely,  our  civilization  has  had  an  im- 
pact upon  east  Asia  so  vast  as  to  be 
inestimable. . 

As  the  Pacific  community  develops  closer 
ties,  tocreased  contact  will  bring  all  of  us 
greater  tinderstanding  and  a  richer  life. 
Strengthentog  the  growtog  cultural  bonds 
between  the  Pacific  nations  are  900,000  of 
our  Nation's  citizens  who  claim  Asian  an- 
cestry and  who  have  contributed  enormously 
to  their  country  and  especially  to  my  own 
State,  California. 

Plainly,  the  cultural,  historical  and  com- 
mercial bonds  of  the  Pacific  community  are 
strong  and  continually  growing  stronger: 
Japan,  for  instance.  Is  movtog  to  replace 
Great  Britain  as  Australia's  principal  trad- 
ing partner;  New  Zealand  is  looking  more 
and  more  to  Asia  as  a  market  for  her  food 
products  and  a  source  of  her  supplies;  Korea 
and  Japan  are  on  the  verge  of  ratifying  a 
history-making  series  of  treaties  which  wlU 
normalize  their  rtiatlons. 

Underlytog  this  solid,  growing  structure 
of  a  Pacific  Community  is  the  firm  unity  of 
purpose  among  its  members  to  resist  Com- 
munist subversion,  the  conunon  desire  to 
stabilize  the  dangerously  delicate  balance  of 
power  In  the  Far  East,  the  fervent  wish 
ahared  by  all  to  establish  and  maintain 
peace. 


The  Pacific  nations  fully  realize  that  a 
/joBununist  threat  to  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  cme  of  them  threatens  the  peace  and  free- 
^  of  them  all.  They  know  that  progress 
If  the  partner  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  "Hieiy 
know  that  you  can't  grow  rice  to  a  battle- 
Add  or  feed  hungry  people  with  howitzers 
and  bayonets.  

Thus,  although  Uiere  is  no  Pacific  NATO, 
the  Pacific  nations  have  fully  recognized 
their  common  interest  and  regard  to  peace 
and  security — that  is  why  Australia  and 
Korea  have  courageously  contributed  troops 
in  Vietnam;  that  is  why  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  has  offered  to  do  the  same; 
that  is  why  the  Phllipptoes  has  sent  engfl- 
neers  and  medics  to  that  country;  that  Is 
why  Japan  and  Thailand  fully  support  our 
position  there. 

And  we  ourselves  cannot  forget,  we  must 
not  forget,  the  lessons  of  1941  and  1950,  so 
painfully  learned,  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  upon  the  security  of 
the  entire  Pacific  conununlty.  which  to  turn 
hinges  upon  the  security  of  each  of  Its  mem- 
bers—the smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest. 

The  Pacific  ccMnmunlty,  then,  exists  as 
something  far  more  than  a  mere  fact  of 
geography.  For  America  today  the  Pacific 
community  Is  vital  strategically,  Important 
economically,  enrlchtog  culturally.  Yet.  I 
firmly  believe  that  to  terms  of  Its  actual  po- 
tential the  siu-face  has  only  been  scratched. 
A  great  future  lies  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  as- 
sure our  part  to  Its  promise  we  must  do  our 
part. 

We  cannot  begin  too  soon.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  look  to  the  Pacific,  to  focus 
our  attention  there,  to  encourage  to  every 
way  the  development  of  the  Pacific  cc»nmu- 
nlty,  to  build  to  earnest  and  thereby  to  take 
our  part  to  a  great  adventure. 

I  do  not  mean  to  detract  In  any  way  from 
the  magnificent  dream  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. Indeed  our  task  there  Is  unfinished 
and  will  demand  our  closest  attention  for 
■ome  time  to  come.  For  although  two 
decades  of  brilliant  diplomatic  and  economic 
achievement  have  been  wrought  In  the 
Atlantic,  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  and 
we  must  not  let  up  to  our  endeavor  there. 

But  the  task  to  the  Pacific  Is  equally 
urgent.  Therefore,  while  we  should  not 
divert  our  attention  from  the  Atlantic  to 
concentrate  only  on  the  Pacific,  we  must 
expand  our  efforts  to  give  equal  time,  equal 
effort,  equal  attention  to  the  task  of  building, 
■trengthenlng  and  bringing  closer  together 
the  Pacific  cranmunity.  We  must  multiply 
the  ties  with  our  Pacific  neighbors.  We  must 
■trengthen  the  old  bridges  across  the  Pacific 
and  build  new  ones — ^bridges  of  commerce. 
culture,  and  diplomacy;  bridges  of  knowledge 
and  understandtog.  Let  us  venture  toto  the 
Pacific  frontier  with  purpose  and  vision  and 
without  fear  io  search  out  the  opportunities 
there  both  present  and  future. 

Let  us  go  forth  to  sell  our  goods  In  the 
markets  of  the  Pacific  not  only  for  present 
profit  but  also  to  establish  our  claim  to  an 
expanding  future.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  demand  is  heavy,  the  opportunities 
vast.  American  goods  are  sought  after 
throughout  the  Pacific,  highly  prized  for 
their  excellent  quality  and  advanced  design. 
But,  in  capturing  Pacific  markets  we  face 
two  serious,  closely  related  challenges: 
complacency  on  the  one  hand  and  competi- 
tion on  the  other.  The  time  once  was  when 
Pacific  markets  went  to  173.  trades  by  de- 
fault. The  war  left  the  American  Industrial 
complex  unlmptOred.  whUe  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  lay  largely  In  aabw.  Too. 
American  bustoesamen  received  a  healtby 
assist  in  selltog  to  Asian  markets  from  tbs 
n.S.  AID  program. 


But  this  Is  all  becoming  less  and  less  the 
case.  Sharp  competition  has  appeared  on  the 
Pacific  scene,  especlaUy  from  West  Germany 
and  Japan.  Their  Industries  fully  recovered 
from  the  war,  these  eoimtries  are  vigorously 
seeking  to  establish  markets  for  their  indus- 
trial goods.  They  come  armed  with  a  variety 
of  commercial  weapons  Includtog  highly 
sophisticated  sales  techniques,  good  service, 
and  liberal  credit.  MeanwhUe,  the  n.S.  AID 
program  in  the  Pacific  Is  fast  decltotog.  and 
with  it  the  advantage  that  it  once  gave  to 
U.S.  bustoessmen  in  establishing  markets. 
We  should  not  decry  the  new  competition. 
Rather,  we  should  welcome  it  and  go  out 
to  meet  it  by  sharpentog.  strengthening,  and 
diversifying  our  competitive  tools.  We  must 
become  sophisticated  to  the  business  of  to- 
ternational  trade.  We  must  keep  our  com- 
mercial fingers  on  the  pulse  of  Pacific  mar- 
kets, know  the  needs  of  the  present  and  an- 
ticipate those  of  the  future.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  adapt  our  products  to  local  Pa- 
cific needs,  vigorously  promote  their  sales, 
set  up  Itoes  of  effective  service  on  a  trans- 
pacific basis,  and  provide  sound,  but  liberal 
and  Imagtoatlve  credit  terms  to  our  Pacific 
customers.  These  are  the  methods  that  will 
sell  our  products.  This  U  the  way  to  which 
we  can  reap  the  harvest  of  opportunity  in 
the  Pacific  and  sow  the  seeds  for  future, 
richer  harvests. 

Furthermore,  let  us  make  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  widen  and  deepen  the  flow  of  cultural 
exchange  within  our  Pacific  conmiunlty.  It 
Is  discouraging  to  note  that  our  official  cul- 
tural exchange  program  with  Europe  has 
been  at  least  five  times  greater  than  that  for 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific.  Far  fewer  Amer- 
icans visit  Asia  than  Europe.  Far  fewer 
Asians  come  to  this  country  than  do  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Let  us  rectify  that  Imbalance.  Granted 
that  the  distances  are  greater,  the  languages 
more  difficult,  and  the  cultiu-es  strange  and 
alien.  But  the  importance  of  the  Pacific 
community  with  its  millions  at  people  to 
this  Nation  and  our  consequent  need  for 
first-hand  Information  about  this  area  de- 
mand greater  efforts  to  Increase  contacts  on 
all  levels  with  oiur  Pacific  neighbors. 

Let  us  therefore  take  positive  steps  to  en- 
courage a  greater  cultural  exchange  of  per- 
sons, art  and  litnuture,  both  officially  and 
unofficially,  among  the  Pacific  nations. 

Let  us  stimulate  the  intercdiange  of  ideas 
among  Pacific  scholars,  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men  and,  Indeed,  men  and  women 
of  all  occupations  and  all  walks  of  life. 

Let  us  encourage  Pacific-wide  coopo'ation 
to  scientific  endeavors  concerning  problems 
that  affect  the  entire  community — such  as 
oceanography,  communications  and  space,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

Let  us  develop  a  greater  fiow  of  tourism 
in  both  directions  so  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Pacific  community  can  better  get  to  know 
and  undn^tand  each  other. 

Increased  contact  with  our  Pacific  neigh- 
bors will  widen  tremendously  our  cultural 
horizons  and  richen  our  lives.  A  greater 
Interchange  of  persons  and  Ideas  will  help 
us  make  the  unfamiliar  famllar  so  that  we 
may  build  on  the  firm  supports  of  mutual 
imderstandlng  rather  than  falter  on  the  rocks 
of  Igneranoe. 

Moreover,  we  must  strive  to  inject  new 
energy  toto  our  Pacific  dii^omacy. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  to  our  neighbors 
that  America  does  not  seek  liegemony  to  the 
Padfle.  Ratber,  w  seek  tbe  establishment 
of  a  wovking  partnenhlp  with  the  free  na- 
tlotw  at  Asia  and  tb»  Padfle  SouOiwest  to 
securs  Jototly  ovr  liberty,  to  work  for  our 
mutual  pro^MTlty.  and  to  partldpats  to- 
gellier  to  a  great  adventure  of  cultural  en- 
richment. 


A  stronger  Pacific  community  must  be 
based  upon  mutual  req>ect  as  weU  as  mu- 
tiial  toterest.  Let  us  therefore  respect  the 
national  totegrity  of  our  Pacific  neighbors, 
some  of  whom  are  only  now  emerging  as 
modern  nations  with  a  proud  sense  of  their 
own  Identity.  Let  us  applaud  their  achieve- 
ments, help  them  with  their  obstacles,  and 
treat  them  as  partners  to  be  consulted  and 
not  ignn-ed.  Let  us  also  totmslfy  our  ef- 
forts to  disscolve  the  small  barriers  that 
stand  between  us  and  the  achievement  of  our 
great  common  objectives. 

Among  our  most  Important  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives in  the  Pacific  must  be  that  of  bring- 
ing those  nations  toto  the  Pacific  ctxnmu- 
nlty  who  He  withto  its  confines  but  who  do 
not  now  share  its  bounty  or  spirit  as  they 
should — Laos  and  Vietnam  because  they  are 
now  engaged  in  a  fight  for  their  lives  against 
Communist  aggression;  Cambodia  and  In- 
donesia because  for  the  time  being  they  have 
misinterpreted  history  and  believe  that  the 
future  of  the  Western  Pacific  does  not  In- 
clude the  United  States.  Instead,  they  be- 
lieve that  the  future  lies  with  Red  China, 
and  they  have  acted  accordingly. 

These  troubled  southeast  Asian  nations 
are  potentially  very  rich:  their  soils  are  fer- 
tile, their  growing  seasons  long.  They  are 
generously  endowed  with  natural  resources. 
Their  combined  populations  aggregate  over 
100  million  people — 100  million  people  who 
could  contribute  much  to,  and  receive  much 
frocn,  the  Pacific  community.  Let  lu  then 
work  diligently  to  bring  these  nations  toto 
the  Pacific  community  that  we  and  they 
might  all  be  the  richer  and  the  safer  for  It. 

To  the  end  that  the  pet^Ie  of  Laos  and 
Vietnam  may  be  freed  from  war  and  from 
the  threat  of  future  aggression,  and  to  the 
end  that  Cambodia  and  Indonesia  may  see 
that  they  need  not  fear  Communist  China, 
Communist  aggression  In  southeast  Asia 
must  be  stopped  once  and  for  all  and  the 
situation  stabilized. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  Join  with  our 
Pacific  neighbors  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
these  southeast  Asian  nations  lift  themselves 
from  stagnation  and  war  toto  the  chato  of 
dynamic,  peaceful  development  that  charac- 
terizes the  rest  of  the  Pacific  community. 

This  we  can  do  by  c<»ittoutog  our  vigorous 
diplomatic  efforts,  by  encouragtog  regional, 
self-help  projects  such  as  the  Mekong  River 
Basin  development  and  by  remaining  to  the 
forefront  of  those  who  advocate  the  creation 
of  an  Asian  Development  Bank  which  will 
encourage  Asian  nations  to  help  themselves 
to  a  responsible  way  by  providing  them  with 
the  means  and  the  credit  to  do  it  on  a  sound, 
businesslike  banking  basis.  • 

Japan,  Korea,  Thailand,  Taiwan,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  ready  now  to  Join  in  an  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  with  us.  This  will  i»t>ve  to  be 
an  Important  beginning  in  the  creation  of 
institutions  through  which  we  can  Joto  our 
mutual  efforts  for  a  better  future  to  the 
Pacific  basin.  Later,  others  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Joto  when  trouble  subsides  to  Laos. 
Vietnam,  and  Cambodia,  when  Indonesia 
sees  the  prosperity  of  peace  and  the  gain 
to  cooperation  against  the  losses  of  bel- 
ligerence. There  will  be  room  for  all  who 
come  to  friendship  and  good  will,  who  are 
willtog  to  pledge  mutual  respect  and  under- 
take mutual  responsibilities. 

For  America  the  Pacific  community  is  a 
complex  and  many-faceted  challenge,  but 
countless  opportunities  beckon.  The  prom- 
ised returns  for  our  toil  are  large  with  value, 
and  the  stakes  are  tremendous. 

At  stake  is  the  growing  trade  which  Is 
fueltog  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Pacific 
nations. 
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.  the  Pacific  oommunlty  Is  worthy 
efforts.    We  must  meet  the  challenge 
Padflc   in   all   of   Its   aspects.    We 
claim  our  opportimltles  there. 
!  key  to  both  challenge   and   oppor- 
tune ultimately  lies  In  imderstandlng  and 
dge.    We  must  therefore  educate  our- 
about  the  Pacific.  We  must  learn  about 
tatlons  and  Its  peoples.    We  mvost  ex- 
the  scope  of  our  vision  that  we  may 
'--  Pacific  as  an  Integral  whole,  as  a 
Ity  of  nations. 

we  have  long  been  able  to  do  with 

When  the  term  "Europe"  Is  used, 

little  trouble  in  grasping  its  mean- 

:eographIcally,  economically,  politically, 
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develc^ments  now  sweeping  that  con- 
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tlon4hips    between,    say,    military    strategy, 

prosperity  and  political  stabUity 
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stake  Is  the  promise  of  a  culturally 

world.  ' 

stake  Is  the  very  survival  of  the  United 

-  as  a  Pacific  power  and  perhaps  as  a 
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In  Asia,  these  taterrelatlonships  all 
I  iften  elude  us;  there,  we  tend  to  com- 
our  thinking,  more  often  than 
:uslng  on  the  bits  and  the  pieces  rather 
on   the   whole.    Compact   and   close, 
is  tangible  and  meaningfiil.     Asia, 
Is   vast   and    mysterious.    Unlike 
knowledge    of    Its    geography,    its 
its  peoples  is  not  so  familiar  to 
of  us  Americans. 
Unfortunately,  we  tend  usually  to  focus 
on  the  crisis  areas  in  Asia  rather  than 
of  progress  and  development.     In 
we  are,  of  course,  very  much  aware 
of  Soviet  and  American  confrontation,  of  the 
,  crisis  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  deeper 
problem  of  German  reunification  which  un- 
it.   But  we  are  equally  aware  of  the 
progress  that  Europe  has  made  in  the 
tecade.  whereas  in  Asia,  as  I  have  long 
potat^  out,  developments  which  are  sweep- 
rlmlands  of  the  Pacific,  and  which 
equally  as  exciting  and  equally  as  slg- 
f or  us  as  those  in  Kurape,  lie  hidden 
news  of  war  In  Vietnam,  confronta- 
n  Malaysia,  and  tension  in  the  For- 
Stralts. 

have  been  imable  to  see  the  forest  of 
progress    for    the    trees    of    Pacific 
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ig  of  the  stories  of  crisis  on  the  one 

knd  those  of  dramatic  progress  on  the 

are  tatlmately  related  to  one  another. 

-  that  In  this  regard  many  of  those  who 

our  policy  ta  Vietnam  do  so  because 

I  xe  unaware  of  the  dramatic  progress 

^lace  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  progress  that 

~  achieved  free  from  Ccnnmunlst  in- 

',  progress  that  depends  very  much 

continuance  upon  an  Asia  that  is 

peaceful,  independent,  and  not  sub- 

the    uncertainties    of    Communist 

suzerataty. 

_  of  the  whole  Pacific  is  thus 

important  for  the  American  people. 

the  ground  upon   which   our   Pacific 

and  Pacific  policies  must  be  based.    It 

foundation  upon  which  the  Pacific 

nlty  mtist  be  built. 

us,  therefore.  beocHne  Pacific  minded 
have  become  Atlantic  mtaded. 

Kennedy  once  asked  us  to  think 

lentaUy"  as  Alexander  Hamilton 

asked  his  contemporaries  to  think 

tally."    We  have  long  been  able  to 

"Atlantleally."     Let  us  now  learn  to 

'Padflcallj." 
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RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TXNNXSSEa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  exception  of  our  new 
Members  this  year,  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  knows  and  has 
admiration  for  a  former  colleagrue  from 
Tennessee's  Sixth  District  who  left  this 
body  last  year  to  seek  another  ofQce  In  a 
statewide  election. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  first  advice 
given  a  freshman  In  the  Congress  is  to 
keep  his  mouth  closed  and  his  ears  open. 
We  also  know  our  former  colleague  was  a 
man  of  convention — ^up  to  a  point.  We 
also  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion who  would  never  hesitate  to  speak 
when  he  felt  he  had  something  to  say 
that  needed  saying. 

Though  a  freshman  in  another  body  at 
this  time,  our  former  colleague  recently 
felt  compelled  to  speak,  and  speak  with 
logic,  firmness,  conviction,  and  speak  the 
truth  In  debate  which  has  seen  the  truth 
obscured  by  smoke  from  the  fire  of 
emotionalism. 

In  so  doing  our  former  colleague  also 
showed  he  once  again  has  no  fear  or  Is 
In  no  way  reluctant  to  engage  the  lions 
of  debate  in  debate.  In  this  Instance,  I 
would  have  suspected  beforehand  that 
he  was  taking  on  too  much  too  soon. 
But,  as  he  so  ably  illustrated  when  last 
fall  the  voters  of  Tennessee  dismissed  the 
challenge  of  Mr.  Howard  Baker,  Jr.,  to 
our  former  colleague,  he  seems  to  have  a 
talent  in  dealing  handily  with  this  par- 
ticular family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  this  most 
Interesting  and  timely  colloquy  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. However,  I  will  not  pronounce 
judgment  though  I  very  definitely  have 
one.  Rather.  I  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  to  the  column  by 
Mr.  John  Herling  which  appeared  In  the 
October  7  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  It  Is  not  proper  to  Judge 
ourselves  and  while  I  will  not  Judge  our 
former  coUeague,  I  will  say  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Herling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Tennessee 
are  to  be  commended  as  they  are  to  be 
TOunted  fortunate  In  the  wise  decision 
they  made  at  the  polls  In  November  of 
1964. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  Mr 
Herling's  column  In  the  Ricord  at  this 
point: 

Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Pappas 
(By  John  Herling) 
Tou  catch  some  of  the  l)est  acts  off  Broad- 
way in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  la  in  fact  our  na- 
tlonai  thea*er-in-the-square,  featuring 
mainly  the  tradlticmal  rather  than  the  «- 
perlmental  performing  arts.  But  this  does 
not  exclude  the  unexpected,  such  as  occurred 


the  other  day  when  Senator  EvEiurrr  DnuM«. 
Republican,  of  minola.  the  minorltv  ImS!' 
found  himself  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  SmI' 
tOT  Ross  Bass,  freshman  Democrat  fiw. 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Bass  not  only  did  not  buS? 
he  came  off  bright  eyed  and  bushy  tailed 

The  encounter  was  implanned.  Senate, 
DiRKSEN  had  risen  to  launch  his  "att^uAt^ 
dlscussion"-^led  by  simpler  people  a^ 
buster  against  the  repeal  of  s^ion  uZ 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  When  Mr.  Dnwl!' 
etanda  with  legs  apart,  his  voice  a  flutto^ 
ba«.  his  hair  loosely  curled,  he  Is  a  fi^rt^ 
fun.  Like  Sophie  Tucker,  the  last  of  tC2 
hot  mammas,  his  opening  notes  evoke  mem> 
ones  of  familiar  tunes.  Those  who  know  wi 
repertory,  anticipate  every  melodious  phrwe^ 
T^ey  start  applauding-lntemally.  of  courie' 

3?^ll^.  *^^^  ^^"""^  ^  ""^  *''^**'  ^"*  *S 

♦„,^T^  2.°  ^^  ^°°^'  l»owever,  a  Senator  can 
talk  back.  Seldom,  however,  do  even  to* 
seasoned  legislators  enter  into  such  a  rhetor! 
teal  fray  with  Mr.  DmKSEN.  Both  a  fOTmof 
Senatorial  courtesy  and  discretion  Inhibit 
even  the  older  Members  of  the  Senate  S> 
when  Senator  Drnxsn*  began  to  read  off 
some  editorials  from  Tennessee  newspapers 
in  support  of  "rlght-to-work"  laws,  do^  ^I 
aisle  strode  young  Senator  Bass.  breaUne 
smack  into  the  Dirksen  act 

•  ,3!^t°,^\?°'^^™  ""^K  ^"^  a™  to  make 
th^^L^-  ^/^J'^^e  right  back  to  counter 
the  point.  As  Senator  Dirkskn  in  sweeUy 
menacing  tones  sought  to  smother  hu 
younger  colleague  In  a  spray  of  rhetorical 

f  k"^'  ^®  **""y  handsome  Tennessean 
lobbed  a  bouquet  right  back  at  him. 

Repeatedly,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
urged  the  minority  leader  to  "take  the  emo- 
tlonlsm  away  from  the  Issue  and  stick  to  the 
technical  changes"  which  the  repeal  would 
bring  about. 

14^?^"  ''^  ^^  Senator  want  to  repeal 
14(b)  ?"  asked  Senator  Dhiksen. 

"I  wUl  teU  the  Senator  in  very  simple 
terms."  replied  Senator  Bass.  "If  you  ride 
the  buggy,  you  ought  to  feed  the  mare." 
Since  the  union  must  bargain  for  all  workers 
in  a  plant,  then  aU  those  in  the  plant  should 
pay  dues.  Senator  Bass  explained. 

When  Senator  Dirksen  complained  that  a 
union  shop  compels  workers  to  pay  dues 
which  would  go  to  cover  "political  items- 
Senator  Bass  exclaimed  Joyously,  "Now  we 
hit  the  bell,  I  wondered  how  long  it  would  be 
before  we  punched  the  key  that  rang  the 
bell."  ^' 

"I  never sputtered  Senator  Ddu^sen. 

••This  Is  the  razor  blade  In  the  soup,  Is  It 
not?"  prodded  Senator  Bass, 

On  It  went.  Senator  Dibksem  set  one 
scene.  Senator  Bass  stole  another.  And  the 
gallery  awakened  from  Its  slimiber  in  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body.  A  new 
■tar  was  bom. 


Marine  Serring  m  Yietnam  Hits  Pacifism 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALzroBina 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WnsON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leftve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
R«coR0, 1  indude  the  following: 


Iprom  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 
'  Sept.  24,  1965] 

liiUNT    SERVING    IN    VIETNAM    HITS    PACITISM 

El  Cajon.— a  Marine  fighting  in  Vietnam 
has  questioned  whether  his  unit  is  fighting 
go  some  can  bum  their  draft  cards  and  call 
returning  marines  killers. 

John  Fields  is  a  Marine  Corps  private  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Warren  Mac- 
Queen,  assistant  superintendent  of  CaJon 
Valley  schools. 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  written  In  late 
August,  Fields  wrote : 

"I'm  going  to  be  truthful  with  you.  I  am 
worried  about  the  many  Vietcong  patrols 
but  something  else  worries  me  more." 

CLOSE   TO    HIS    HEART 

"Something  that  is  close  to  my  heart  and 
my  home.  That  Is,  some  of  the  'American' 
people.  In  particular  a  group  calling  them- 
selves 'pacifists.' 

"I  beard  what  happened  to  the  battalion 
that  landed  in  San  Diego  last  week.  They 
were  met  by  a  group  of  these  'pacifists'  who 
carried  signs  saying  'killers  go  home,'  'killers 
go  back.'  etc. 

"These  are  the  things  that  make  me  and 
other  servicemen  ask  'what  are  we  fighting 
for?'  Are  we  here  fighting  and  dying  so  that 
this  group  of  'Americans'  can  demonstrate 
and  cause  riots? 

"So  that  other  people  can  burn  their 
draft  cards?" 

"IT    HURTS   XTS" 

"It  hurts  us  to  hear  about  these  things. 
Race  riots  also.  Many  men  have  been  saved 
by  a  Negro. 

"I  really  am  at  a  loss  for  words  when  it 
comes  to  writing  about  this  tjrpe  of  thing. 
When  I  get  back  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you  exactly 
how  I  feel." 


Colambns  Day 


succeeding  generations  of  Americans 
made  their  way  over  the  seas  to  the  New 
World  to  make  a  meaningful  and  lasting 
contribution  to  our  national  life.  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  music,  art,  lit- 
erature, education,  science,  business,  and 
labor — to  name  some  areas  that  come  to 
mind. 

Therefore,  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  join 
In  the  efforts  of  members  and  officers  of 
Italian-American  societies  who  are  doing 
so  much  to  honor  the  great  explorer. 
Theirs  is  a  great  contribution  to  a  mean- 
ingful day  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
some  peofde  at  my  alma  mater  would 
have  you  believe  differently,  Columbus 
did  discover  America  473  years  ago  to- 
day. 

And  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  we 
Americans  share  in  the  same  spirit  of 
adventure  and  achievement  that  brought 
Christopher  Colvunbus  from  the  port  of 
Genoa  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

Columbus  showed  great  leadership  in 
holding  steadfast  to  his  -westward  course 
each  day  in  the  face  of  uncertainties  and 
doubts.  For  him  there  was  no  turning 
back— despite  the  threat  of  the  unknown 
sea. 

And  It  is  this  leadership  and  resolu- 
tion that  can  provide  a  lesson  and  an  in- 
spiration for  us  in  the  nuclear  age  when 
our  will  and  purpose  Is  being  constantly 
tested. 

The  spirit  of  Columbus  has  figured 
large  In  our  history.    Inspired  by  him, 


Dr.  Frank  Hurbnrt  O'Hara,  1888-1965 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.1965 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Barratt  O'Hara,  in  the  loss  of 
his  brother,  Dr.  Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara, 
last  Friday,  October  8.  Although  he 
had  a  full  life  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  only  time  can  lessen  the  grief  sus- 
tained in  Barratt's  loss. 

Dr.  O'Hara  was  a  noted  educator  and 
writer  whose  contributions  to  educa- 
tion and  the  literary  world  have  not  gone 
unnoticed.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  teachings  In  20th-century  drama, 
play  writing,  and  play  production  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ablest  and  most  cre- 
ative teachers  of  drama  in  this  country. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  one  of 
his  greatest  attributes  and  he  made  good 
use  of  his  education  by  teaching  others. 
He  was  a  very  special  kind  of  teacher 
revered  by  his  students  for  he  excelled  In 
creative  thinking. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  accept  the  loss 
of  such  a  good  man  for  I  am  sure  he  had 
much  more  to  contribute  to  the  world. 
But  let  us  not  be  overcome  by  the  sorrow 
of  his  death  but  rejoice  In  the  memory 
of  his  contribution  in  the  art  of  drama. 
Were  Judge  Thomas  and  Mary  Barratt 
O'Hara  with  us  today  they  wovQd  be  ex- 
tremely proud  of  their  son.  Dr.  Frank 
Hurburt  O'Hara. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufflcient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Goverrunent  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrxssionai.  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copleB  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  SENATE 
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Kennedy  of  New  York,  Tydings,  Prouty,  and 

Dominick. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Messrs.  Byrd  of  Virginia  (chairman).  Long 
of  Louisiana,   Smathers,   Anderson,  Douglas, 
Gore,    Talmadge.    McCarthy.    Hartke,    Pul- 
brlght.  Rlbicoff.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Carl- 
son, Bennett,  Curtis,  Morton,  and  Dirksen. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Fulbrlght    (chairman),  Sparkman, 
Mansfield,   Morse,   Long  of  Louisiana,   Gore, 
Lausche.   Church,   Symington,   Dodd,   Clark, 
Pell.    McCarthy,    Hickenlooper,    Aiken,    Carl- 
son, Williams  of  Delaware,  Mundt,  and  Case. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Messrs.    McClellan     (chairman),    Jackson, 
Errin,    Gruening,    Mxiskie.    Rlbicoff,    Harris, 


Kennedy  of  New  York.  Metcalf.  Monton. 
Mundt,  Curtis,  Javits.  and  Simpson. . 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AJfain 
Messrs.  Jackson  (chairman),  Anderson 
Bible,  Church,  Gruening,  Moss.  Burdlck! 
Hayden,  McGovem,  Nelson,  Metcalf,  Kuchel 
Allott,  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Simpson,  uid 
Fannin. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  McClellan 
Ervin,  Dodd.  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Bayh,  Biu-dick,  Tydlngg 
Smathers,  Dirksen.  Hruska,  Fong,  Scott,  and 
Javits. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Messrs.  Hill  (chairman) ,  McNamara,  Morse 
Yarborough,  Clark,  .Randolph,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Pell.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
Nelson,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Javits,  Prouty] 
Dominick,  Murphy,  and  Fannin. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman) ,  Yarborourii 
Randolph.  McGee.  Brewster,  Hartke,  Bur- 
dick,  R\issell  of  South  Carolina,  Carlson, 
Fong,  Boggs,  and  Simpson. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  McNamara  (chairman).  Randolph 
Young  of  Ohio,  Muskle.  Gruening,  Mobs, 
Metcalf,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Inouye, 
Bayh,  Montoya,  Harris,  Cooper,  Fong,  Boggs, 
Pearson,  and  Mtuphy. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  (chair- 
man), Hayden,  Cannon,  Pell,  Clark,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Ciuiis,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 
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Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  of  California,  Hotel 
Sheraton-Park,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  Alabama,  619  S.  Lee  St., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  of  Washington,  4852 
Hutchins  Pi. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  of  Texas,  2101  Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  New  York,  1677  31st  St. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  of  New  Jersey,  3037 
Dumbarton  Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  6136  Palisade 
Lane. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  of  Colorado.  2209  Hamp- 
shire Rd.,  McLean,  Va. 
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UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

TERRITORY  EMBRACED 

District  of  Columbia  judicial  circuit:  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren.    District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit: . 

Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  'North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia! 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr«  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon.  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Jtistice  White. 
Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Utah,  Wyoming. 


iBlernational  Role  Atiigned  Natber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 


OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13, 1965 

5^'Sa^onl  N^hS^w"  f^^^ 
Sie^^ecutlve  director  <rf  Uie  WWte 

ffi^^  d'^loSf  Sd  Sis  choice  as 
K^f^  White  House  Confer^  te 
Slnly  a  wise  one,  since  Uie.C?"?' 

£t  iS.  Nasher  wlU  measure  up  to  this 

^^S^iSa^or?o^nt  I  insert  in 
th?  rSom  aTecent  article  which  ap- 
^arK^  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  en. 
miX   "international    Role     Assigned 

^^^KATXONM.  ROI^  ASSIGNED  NASHER 

-ir^srhiri?^^--- 

win  be  '-iS   conference."  State  Department 

°^£J^^SS-  in  Washington  November  ^ 
ni^mber  1.  the  conference  '^^orlng  TO- 
SS S  estimated  1,500  experts  t^J^f^ 
Srprivate  and  public  -^^^^^^  ^i°^\ JJ 
areas  of  international  cooperation  and  maxe 
JJ^endations  directly  to  President  John- 

"^ToDlcs  to  be  covered  at  the  Conference  in- 
c  Jdf  SrS  control  «.d  <|^-™J^-;^f  "S"- 
tion,  trade,  urban  <ie^el°P^"'*^^?!2;  Sod 
tlonal  resourcee.  human  rights.  ^"^^^^^^ 
JririuBtrv  aviation,  atomic  energy,  ]i««™t 
lis  &.  sSence^and  technology  and  health. 

among  others. 

TASK  FORCES 

State  Department  officials  f  1^,*^'',*°';^ 
embracing  '"some  of  the  beet  minds  tn  the 
Son\n'the  private  «- 1«^"  "«  7,° Jg^^J 
Undem  with  Government  o^^^l^Jf  .^^„%*J"JJ| 
preliminary  reports  for  presentation  to  the 

^°^2her?erved  as  cochairman  ofone^  the 
nanels   on  urban  development.    His  cocnair 
man  wS^  Robert  Weaver,  AdmUiistrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agewy^ 

state  Department  officials  who  have  seen 
the'SnSutee  draft  termed  /V^f^l^^f. 
said  It  influenced  the  selection  of  the  Dal 
lasite  to  serve  as  overall  head  of  the  White 
House  Conference.  „  i,  „„  -ni.- 

The  task  forces  have  been  at  work  on  «pe- 
ci^arSw  of  concern  in  l^ternaUonM  co- 
operaSoTslnce  March.  I^^^^ JfP°^J^^ 
forwarded  t»  Conference  participants  ii«t 
mSS^«>  they  may  be  studied  before  the 
Conference  convenes. 


Appendix 

WHBA  WX  OTAMD 

At  the  Conference  Itself,  panels  wlU  WTe|rtto 
with  individual  topics  for  more  «^  »  ^^^ 
SSre  preparing  the  final  recommendation, 
to  President  Johnson. 

•^  conference  Is  a  program  to  get  to* 
experts  to  the  Nation  to  take  a  close  ook  aad 
5e??Jmlne  where  we  rt«id  In  ^^^«^J,°^^ 

ternatlonal   «»P«S?°°'.Thtv^5^trf  tS^ 
ment  spokesman  said.     They  wui  «^y  ""  " 

SmUnrWhere  we  are  In  ^- ^^^J^^ ^^J^!^ 
to  toprove.  what  might  be  missing  and  Just 

'^^e'StSSSpartment  «ld  this  wo,Ud  be 
-tS^tot  time  people  m  the  P^vate  sector 
h^e  been  able  to  make  recommendaUonsto 
thrPresldent  without  Government  censor- 

"^Kher  18  developer  of  the  new  North  Park 
regional  shopping  center  In  Dallas. 


From  Nonparticipation  to  Participation— 
Arizona  Medical  Association  Urged  To 
Withdraw  Opposition  to  Medicare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  some 
months  ago  there  was  «>nf ^f^r^e  ms- 
cussion  In  the  press  and  elsewhere  con- 
cerning a  resolution  of  the  Arizona  Med- 
J^Association  regarding  so-called 
nonpartlcipatton  by  Arto>na  doctors  in 
the  medicare  program,  if  enactea. 

Since  that  time  the  medicare  program 
has  been  passed  and  signed  by  Uie  Presi- 
SSt,  and  it  is  now  law     I  J^^f^PPy^ 
report  today  that.  In  the  light  of  tWs 
development  and  perhaps  as  a  result  c^ 
further  thought  in  the  matter,  the  board 
omrectors  of  the  Arizona  Med^caJ  Asso- 
ciation has  reversed  its  position  and 
called  upon  the  State  association  to  re- 
scind its  previous  action.  ,    ^  »,„„ 
Mr  speaker.  I  did  not  beUeve  last  May 
and  i  do  not  believe  now  that  any  slg- 
nWcant  number  of  doctors  In  Arizona  ot 
Plsewhere  would  ever  refuse  to  give  care 
S.  pa?fents  just  because  their  bills  were 
being  paid  out  of  a  Government  insur- 
MiTe  fund.    Nevertheless.  I  believe  it  is 
?ortun^  that  the  board  of  directors  of 
the   Arizona   Medical   Association    has 
taken  this  step  to  make  clear  that  Ari- 
zona doctors  ^11  act  responsibly  m  pro- 
viding care  for  persons  covered  by  medi- 

^'Thave  just  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  members  of  the  State  association 
by  4ie  sSretary  of  the  board  of  dire^re^ 
Because  of  previous  interest  shown  to 
^matter  I  should  like  ^  have  n^c«l- 
leaeues  see  this  letter.  Without  objec- 
ttofl  Ih^  insert  the  letter  at  this  potot 
in  the  Appendix: 


THX  AXBONA  MBDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Soottadale,  Art-,  S^*!SL^  ^^ot^ber 
R*  Board  of  directors  meeting  Septemoer 

"^^W^.  resolution  N°-  1° -^^^  JJ^ 
ti<^."  adopted  as  M^ended  March  1,  1986 
by  liie  aswclatlon  house  of  delegates 

to:  >m  officers  and  board  of  ;=~f*«*?  °^^tJ 
American  Medical  Association,  all  State 
^E  asBOdations,  all  members  of  the 
Ariaona  Medical  Association,  Inc. 

auwS^No^articlpatlon  In  Federal  medi- 

^SlproSiiSriot  for  the  public  good 
n^  I>dctoe:  The  house  of  delegates  of 

thfSiS^^cai  r^^«°^,^i,e? 

regular  meeting  held  Saturday,  Btoyl.  1965. 
Sdered  and  adopted  a  ""oJ^*^"^^ 
ing    to    nonparticipation    In    '^^l^^^^P^ 

S^P^-ltv  Act  with  a  supplementary  medical 
S!nSto  pTop^  and  aSnT  expanded  program 
5  SSlc'S  Stance,  to  Incr^e  be^flts 

So?Sf  tS^^'lts  co^^nt  both  by  mem 
Se«  cTtiila  association  and  counsel,  the  fo- 
S^g  action  was  taken  by  Uie  board  of  dl- 
T^n  of  this  association  In  meeting  held 
^p^^r  TlftW,  and  Is  submitted  for  your 

^°^'l?S^board  Of  directors  of  ti^e^^on^ 
MedSl  Association.  Inc..  recommended  to 
the  housed  delegates  thRt  at  Its  next  m^t- 
S^«^c?nd  resolution  No.  10  and  substl- 
^*  ?«^  DlacTa  resolution  that  will  make 

to  2cb  ln<uvl<n»l  aootor  to  l"'^'"  J'"?! 
«lt  «h»t  his  actlvlUes  will  and  will  not  M 
"tt^««t  to  the  medicare  legislation  and 
the  attendant  rules." 

T^JSnA  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION    INC. 

SrlS^E.  HENDEKSON.  M.D.,  Secretary. 


While  House  Conference  Hailed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13. 1965 
Mr  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  only  good 
rJulte^acome  from  the  White  House 
^S^r^nTe  next  month  to  expire  meajg 
of  fulfilling  the  extensive  civil  rights 
l^Slnacted  to  the  last  2  y^- 
^Nation  now  is  set  upwi  tlHJ  mffe 
co^  of  iSctlfytog  past  "^^^^ 
recttog  the  handicaps  which  the  Negro 
SnSff^ed  over  the  last  century.    It 
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will 
wordd: 


require.    In    President    Johnson's 


Nat^Dnal  effort  to  Insure  that  all  Americans 
txtllj  In  the  benefits  and  respon- 
o|  this  most  prosperous  Nation. 


partlcl  pate 
slbllltl » 

In  f 

ninglfews 


recent  editorial,  the  Newark  Eve- 

sws  declared  that — 

Negi  oea  do  not  share  In  the  opportunities 

icatlon.  employment  and  decent  hous- 

whlch  their  nimibers  and  abilities  en- 

To  this  deficiency  the  Nation's 

and   ardent    energies   must    be 


for  edf cation, 

Lng  to 

title 

best 

turned 
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editorial,  which  will  be  of  much 
\  is  offered  for  the  Record: 
Thx  Puhtheb  Nna) 
House  conference  next  month  will 
means  of  f ulfllUng  the  extensive  clvU 
eglslatlon  enacted  In  the  last  2  years 
of  course,  wUl  be  the  difficult,  but  the 
""  meaningful,  part  of  rectifying  the 
which  the  Negro  has  suffered  over 
century.     It  wUl  require,  in  Presl- 
■s  words,  "a  national  effort  to 
all  Americans  participate  fully  in 
i  and  responsibilities  of  this  most 
Nation." 

leed  for  implementation  Is  evident 
do  not  share  in  the  opportunities  for 
'U,  employment  and  decent  housing 
1  their  numbers  and  abUltles  entitle 
To  this  deficiency  the  Nation's  best 
ad  ardent  energies  must  be  turned. 
ether  need— made  all  too  evident  by 
"^"^ible  CkJleman  case  In  HaynevUle. 
in  the  field  of  civU  rights.    That 
for  more  adequately  safeguarding 
y  of  those  who  are  trying  to  help 
attain  their  rights, 
six  civil  rights  workers  have  suf- 
mt  deaths  in  the  South  during  the 
lars.     The  number  of  persons  con- 
these  crimes  can  be  counted  on 
1  of  one   hand.     In  parts  of   the 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  one's 
co:  itlnues  to  be  frightfully  abused,  for 
me  it  of  the  acctised. 
bsUef  Is   thereby  strengthened  that 
(rimes  connected   with  clvU   rights 
b  B  made  Federal  cases  to  be  tried  in 
I  ourts.     At  the  very  least,  a  change 
should  be  made  mandatory  in  cases 
ki  Qd. 

lei  ,t  lawyers  and  Jurists  will  be  par- 
"*  in  the  White  House  conference  on 
ts.      This    certainly    is    a   problem 
0 :  their  attention. 


lam  sntable 
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secvrlty 


Com  d]  Blasts  Masheter  Attitude 

EX  PENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 


IN  THE 


Mr. 
pe<^le  Of 
ty.  Ohio. 


or  OHIO 
HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

W^nesday.  October  13. 1965 


GELLIC 


represent  ng, 
rumerou! 
the  Ohio 
and  the 
tain  some 
construct 
mile  rout( 

The 
to  the    . 
flcials  of 
and  by 


iSta  « 


;GAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
southeasteTi  Hamilton  Coun- 
whom  I  have  the  privilege  of 
have    been    rebuffed    on 
occasions  by  the  director  of 
State  Department  of  Highways 
( rovemor  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 
reconsideratlon  of  the  plan  to 
a  highway,  1-275.  along  the  9- 
instead  of  the  5-mile  route. 
pel  Itions  these  citizens  have  sent 
■e  officials  are  supported  by  of- 
ill  the  adjoining  Jurisdictions 
"  City  Co'.mcll  of  CincinnatL 


tie 


But  even  with  this  support,  the  director 
of  the  highway  department  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  stubbornly  refused  to  so  much 
as  consider  the  alternative  proposal 
seriously.  As  reported  in  the  Mount 
Washington  Press  on  September  16. 1965 
the  director  of  highways  has  "already 
decided  where  the  road  is  going  to  go  " 
and  no  additional  petitions  would  be 
acknowledged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments m  the  struggle  of  these  citizens  to 
obtain  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  their 
position  is  reported  in  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington Press  : 

[From  the  Mount  Washington  (Ohio)  Press 
Sept.  16,  1965  J 
CoTTNcn.  Blasts  Mashettr  Attitudb 
Cincinnati    City    Council    has    Joined    the 
Mount  Washington  merchants  and   the  or- 
ganizations, officials,  and  residents  of  Ander- 
son Township  in  castlgatlon  of  the  attitudes 
of  State  Highway  Director  Pearl  Masheter  In 
regard  to  the  route  for  the  Circle  Freeway 
Last  week   the   Mount  Washington    Busi- 
nessmen's Association,  over  the  signature  of 
Its  president.  Vincent  V.  Alfleri.  published  a 
res-4utlon  asking  for  further  consideration 
or  the  9-mlle  route  and  abandonment  of  the 
State  proposed  5-mlle  route. 

Before  the  resolution  had  actually  had  time 
to  reach  Mr.  Masheter,  he  made  a  public 
statement  to  the  effect  that.  "I  have  already 
decided  where  the  road  is  going  to  go  " 

Late  last  week,  following  this  statement. 
Cincinnati  Council  passed  the  following 
resolution,  upholding  the  city's  neighbors: 

Whereas  this  council  has  previously  re- 
quested the  State  highway  department  and 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  reconsider  their 
decision  to  use  the  5-mile  route  for  1-275  on 
June  16,  1964:  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  department  of  highways 
whose  employees  have  been  making  a  survey 
or  the  5-nille  route  during  1965-  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  the  5-mlle  route  Is 
substanUally  higher  than  the  9-mUe  route- 
and  ' 

"Whereas  95  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
Mount  Washington  Merchant  Association  as 
well  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ner- 
sons  affected  in  the  9-mlle  area  and  the  5- 
mlle  area  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  5-mlle 
route;  and 

"Whereas  the  Mount  Washington  Mer- 
chants Association  on  August  25,  1965  pre- 
sented a  resolution  to  this  council  a'skinK 
this  council  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  5- 
mlle  route  in  diverting  business  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Kentucky,  and  to  consider  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  alternate  route,  the  9-mile 
route;  ftncl 

"Whereas  this  may  be  the  last  time  this 

^^•^K  '^w  ^''^  ^^"^  opportunity  to  Join 
With  the  Mount  Washington  residents  and 
merchants  in  this  fight:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  council  renew  its  re- 
quest to  the  State  highway  department  and 
l^l  ^"^  °'  ^^"'^  ^^^  to  reconsider 
ilffi  J^^^^  °''  *°  "^  *^*  ^-'""^  '■out*,  and 
rp^ilL^  v,'^*^P°'"*  °^  ^^«  9-'""«  route,  as 
requested  by  the  citizens  and  merehants  of 

cSJ'^*^'  ^^"^"^   Township    (Hamilton 
Coxmty).  and  Clermont  County  " 

In  a  separate  communication  from  City 
Councilman  Thomas  A.  Luken,  the  council- 
man says.  In  part : 

iT,Z!tf**  Highway  Director  Masheter  used 
inconsistent  figures  in  his  statement  of 
September  9.  claiming  that  the  5-mile  route 
I»  clieaperthan  the  9-mile  route  for  the 
uircie  Freeway  through  eastern  HamUton 
oounty. 

"Highway  department  costs  estimates 
presented  at  the  1964  public  hearing,  indi- 
cated the  costs  of  5-mile  route  to  be  $24  725  - 
000    while    the    9-mile    route    would    total 


$20,850  000.  a  savings  of  $4  million  tax  dm 
lars      Further,    the    Vogt-Ivers    (consultit 
engineers)  report  of  1962  also  showed  aw? 
tags  of  over  $4  million  ta  the  9-mlle  roml" 
"Mr.  Masheter's  statement  that  "I  have  »i 
ready  decided   where   the  road   is  golne  i' 
go"  shows  the  contempt  which  his  denart^ 
ment  holds  for  the  opinion  of  all  the  govwn 
mental    bodies    of    Hamilton    County    and 
Clermont  County,  and  the  complete  disr^ 
gard  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  south 
western   Ohio.     His  reliance   upon   inaccu 
rate  figures  indicates  there  is  some  undls" 
closed  reason  why  the  department  of  hieh' 
ways  has  not  considered  the  various  alterna' 
tlves  in  an  open  manner. 

"The  fact  Is  that  Clermont  County  need, 
and  wants  the  Circle  Freeway  for  econo^ 
development  which  wUl  benefit  the  whole 
area,  while  Anderson  Township  does  not 
want  the  highway  destroying  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  residential  communities  in 
southwestern  Ohio. 

«/r^1  "*^  also  interested  in  saving  $3  million 
of  Ohio  tax  dollars,  which  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  9-mlle  route.  We  are 
also  Interested  in  some  straight  answers  as 
to  why  the  Governor  will  not  listen  to  the 
various  groups  such  as  the  citizens  commit- 
tee for  the  9-B4lle  Circle  Freeway  route  and 
the  Mount  Washington  Merchants'  Associa- 
vion. 

Mr.  Alfleri.  president  of  the  Mount  Wash- 
Ington  Business  Men's  Club,  had  a  terse 
comment  to  make;  he  said  of  Mr.  Masheter's 
statement,  that  it  was  "a  Hitler  way  of  doine 
things."  He  pointed  out.  however,  that  it 
was  Mr.  Masheter  who  made  the  statement 
that  another  petition  would  do  no  good  and 
that  word  from  the  Governor  has  not  yet 
been  received.  He  says,  "After  all,  the  peo- 
ple are  not  appealing  to  Masheter.  The  Gov- 
ernor Is  our  elected  official  In  the  State 
capitol.  We  want  him  to  come  out  with  a 
statement.  He  has  always  left  his  talking 
to  Masheter."  " 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  these  events 
I  am  particularly  impressed  with  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Rex  M.  Whitton.  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  regarding  the 
criteria  that  should  be  assigned  high  pri- 
ority in  deciding  a  highway  route: 
Economic,    Esthxtic,    Evin    Sociai.   Factoes 

LOCATB    HiCaWATS 

(By  Rex  M.  Whitton,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator. U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce) 

Selecting  the  best  location  or  route  for  a 
new  highway  Is  one  of  the  highway  builder's 
most  vexing  problems,  especially  since  best 
m^ns  different  things  to  different  people 
wid  since  the  meantag  of  best  keeps  chang- 

Today,  It  means  not  only  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  or  even  for  the  highway 
user,  but  best  for  all  taterests— social,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  esthetic— of  the  areas 
the  highway  serves. 

In  the  early  days,  highways  developed 
along  animal  paths  or  wagon  trails.  Animal 
traces  and  Indian  paths  preceded  the  pioneer 
routes  of  wagon  and  stagecoach  crossing  the 
plains. 

And  when,  at  the  start  of  this  century  ef- 
forts were  launched  to  Improve  roads  above 
a  crude  mtalmum.  much  of  the  work  was 
undertaken  on  these  existing  roadbeds,  part- 
ly because  they  were  there,  providing  right- 
of-way,  but  also  because  they  were  demon- 
strated lines  of  enduring  travel  patterns 

In  time,  population  growth  and  chanees 
In  population  distribution,  needs,  and  cus- 
toms as  well  as  new  requirements  of  agri- 
culture. Industry,  and  commerce,  made  many 
existing  travel  patterns  Inadequate:  and  new 
highways  had  to  be  built  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  changing  society. 

For  many  years  selection  of  a  highway 
route  was  a  relatively  uncomplicated  task 


,  ,  the  competent  engineer.  He  primarily 
*°'/Sf  Dick  the  shortest  line  between  two 
?lte  consistent  with  the  topography.  He 
P^'^^ot  have  had  the  help  of  photogram- 
"tL  iiS  BomeSnes  he  w«  frustrated  be- 
""'l^'tS  shortest  route  involved  too  much 
SSJaJtag^d  hauling  of  earth-^  costly 

P'^  once  adequate  equipment  was  devel- 
nt^d  consideration  could  be  given  to  other 
^Jfterla  and  roads  could  be  built  according 
^  toe  cost-benefit  ratio  test,  whereby  the 
^t  of  balding  and  operating  a  route  was 
wiatrhed  aealnst  user  benefits. 
""S^st-beneflt  ratio  was  a  paramount 
coSdeSon  for  years,  but  ^^imatelylt  was 
Sc^gnized  to  have  shortcomings,  too  be- 
^i  It  faUed  to  take  Into  account  tlie  ef- 
Scte  highways  have  on  the  cultural.  hU- 
ZTcsl    Iconomlc.  and  esthetic  values  of  a 

^^^vofutlon  of  America  from  a  ttghUy 
contained  horse-and-buggy.  rural  ««lety  to 
rSoblle.  urban,  vibrant  ^^^on  oaj^^'^^ 
JhSiged  the  economic  and  socUl  fabric  of 
^fountry,  and  revolutionized  road  con- 
Z^oUon.    fflghways  with  more  than  func- 
tional  excellence  were  demanded,  and  high- 
way   buUders    became    Increasingly    aware, 
r^ut  »)  years  ago.  that  if  highways  wwe 
TsSve  the  people  for  whom  th^;^««^^* 
to  the  fullest  extent,  new  approaches  to  ttie 
Moblem  of  route  selection  had  to  be  made 
^  Ladbulldlng  was  no  longer  a  q"«"o^ 
"eettlnE  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud.      it  was 
a^u^tlon   of    getting   the   Nation's   ev^- 
Krowlng  number  of  motor  vehicles  moving 
K  highways  between  cities  and  within 

^  ^d  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  be- 
fore a  route  selection  could  be  made  In  any 
Sban  area.  It  was  vital  to  ^^riow  what^ 
effect  would  be  on  various  neighborhoods, 
school  districts,  parks,  church  parishes,  and 
historical  buildings.  In  rural  areas,  the  Im- 
pact on  recreation,  scenic  sites,  wUdUf e  pre- 
ierves.  and  the  landscape  in  general  had  to 

be  assessed.  ^        ._  „v.i«.». 

Many  State  highway  departments  which 
plan,  design,  and  build  the  Nations  Wgh- 
ways,  have  been  giving  close  ««rutlny  today 
to  these  factors,  but  some  have  not  paid  the 
attention  they  should.  More  and  more  are 
becoming  aware,  however,  that  "^e  lUghway 
built  only  on  utUltarlan  considerations 
doesn't  nwessartly  serve  tHe  best  Interesta 
of  the  public. 

A  new  concern  for  the  appearance  of  high- 
ways and  the  roadsides  flanking  them  has 
been    stimulated    by    President    Johnsons 
highway  beautlflcatlon  program.     Secretary 
of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  has  directed 
that  the  resources  of  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way program,  administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  be  utilized  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  that  Is  now  being  done. 
Federal  legislation  has  created  other  safe- 
guards against  the  possible  abuse  of  human 
values  by  stipulations  that  Federal  aid  proj- 
ects m  urban  areas  can  only  be  approved 
when  they  are  based  on  a  planning  process 
that  involves  not  only  all  types  of  transpor- 
tation but  also  all  aspects  of  community  life. 
The  process  must  take  Into  consideration 
the  existing  amenities  and  the  future  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  each  cMnmunlty— thereby 
acknowledging  that  highways  are  not  built 
as  entitles  In  themselves  but  are  only  one 
facet  of  the  total  community  environment. 
The  new  emphasis  on  the  soclal  obligations 
of  roads  doesn't  mean  that  highway  coste, 
capacity,  safety,  and  convenience  are  to  be 
ignored. 

The  goal  of  a  superbly  engineered  road  to 
■erve  the  Nation's  transportation  needs  has 
never  dimmed  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have 
hlKhways  of  an  excellence  fovmd  nowhere 
elM  in  the  worid.  The  Nation's  modern 
roads.  Buch  as  those  found  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  are   already  saving  8,600 


lives  a  year,  and  when  tiie  41,000-mile  Inter- 
state is  completed,  8.000  persons  who  would 
die  on  conventional  roads  will  be  *pared  an- 
nuallv  At  the  same  time,  economic  bene- 
Ste  tousers  of  the  system  will  total  $11  bU- 
flSi  aTear  through  reduction  In  motor 
vehicle  operating  costs,  time  cost,  and  acci- 
dent costs.  , 

Emphasis  now  being  given  to  "humaniz- 
ing" highways  does  diminish  our  desire  to 
Sve  the  highway  user  the  safest  and  finest 
lystems  of  roads  obtainable  for  his  tax  dol- 
llx      But  what  It  does  do.  Is  upgrade  the 
dimension  of  soclal  responsibility  In  high- 
way building  to  where  it  becomes  a  vital 
element   in   route   selection    and    construc- 
tion. ^  . 
As    with    many    exercises    of    Judgment, 
ch^lS   the    "best"  routes    f o   rl^^^' 
neverttieless.    involves    °^y  .^^^.'f*    ^J. 
clslons.     When,lor.example,  a  State  hlg 
wav    department    la    confronted    with    the 
Tholce^rmutlng    an    essential    highway 
through  a  park  or  dislocating  hundreds  oj 
fSies,  It  18  not  an  easy  decision.     Or,  If 
t^Siessary  to  dlstiirb  V^J^"?  ^^7/ 
to  eliminate  a  dangerous  stretch  of  highway, 
this,  too,  can  be  a  problem. 

Regardless  of  tiie  course  P""ued  ev«7 
po^XTeffort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  to- 
S2S  of  a  new  road  to  a  minlnaum  To  les- 
Sen^tiie  temporary  hardship  to  those  who 
Say  ^dlspl^.  relocation  assistance  must 

be  provided.  „*,„„ 

Before   a   highway   touches    a   recreation 
area  or  a  wUdllf e  refuge,  tiiere  must  be^- 
sultation   between   State    highway    depart- 
ments  and   other   State   agencies  Involved. 
Many  decisions  face  highway  engineers  who 
recognize  the  need  to  preserve  and  eveii  ten- 
SSS^  human  values.     They  are  decisions 
which   ofton    require    the   cpUa^oratlon    o4 
planner,  architects,  and  ^^^<^:,,^°^ 
Ld  more,  highway  engUieers  axe  calUng  ^ 
the  talente  of  other  disciplines  to  help  In  re- 
sofvtog  conflicts  posed  by  the  many  Inter- 
eets  that  must  be  considered. 

Highway  oonstniction  has  come  a  long 
waTklnce  tbe  days  when  the  transportation 
^^le  and  goods  was  a  road's  sole  func- 
tioS^T^iere  ifn^  doubt  that  while  th^ 
continue  to  serve  that  P^^rpose-^,,^^ 
buUders.  exercising  soclal  r«ponslblllty.  wffi 
construct  roads  which  are  •«thetlc^y  at- 
tractive and  a  force  for  Imiwovlng  the  »o- 
SJTiSi^nomlc  healtto  of  tiie  American 
people. 


Otm  Junior  Senato* 
Political  axioms  demand  that  newcomers, 
serving  their  first  term  in  the  XJS.  Senate, 
must  keep  relatively  quiet,  foUaw  party  di- 
rections quite  closely  and  not  expect  to  have 
too    many    legislative    accompUshmento    to 
which  they  can  point  with  pride.    Our  Junior 
senator.  Senator  GArtx)ED  Nhjon.  seems  to 
be  getting  along  nicely,  but  not  according 
to  the  above  stated  rules  of  senatorial  be- 
havior. ,   _ 
No  one  knowing  him  would  accuse  our  Jun- 
lor  senator  of  not  being  learned  in  poUti«l 
ways.    He  Is  only  «,  but  his  10  years  in  the 
State  senate  and  his  two  terms  as  Governor 
of  our  State  gave  him  good,  soUd  political 
wisdom.    But  he  was  never  one  to  forego  his 
honest  poUtlcal  convictions  In  the  face  of 
party  opposition.     His  refusal  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  vote  for  a  hastllj  conceived  and  highly 
pressured  multlmiUion-doUar  defense  ^pro- 
prlatlon  without  the  usual  Senate  procedure 
is  a  case  In  point.    His  tnsLsteiuje  on  due  and 
proper  consideration  even  though  President 
Johnson  wanted  Immediate  action  came  as 
no  surprise  to  those  who  know  him.     His 
violent  objections  to  letters  he  received  from 
a  couple  of  overenthvislastic  labor  leaders — 
he  termed  them  an  "Insult  to  the  Intelligence 
and  honor  of  the  Congress"— evoked  chucklee 
among  his  Wisconsin  friends.    The  Senator 
is  a  friend  of  labor  and  a  supporter  of  our 
action  in  Vietnam,  but  old  coUeagues  and 
adversaries  alike  remember  when  he  defied 
his  own  party  In  poUtical  convention  and 
ultunately  won  support.     He  la   politically 
wise  and  knowledgeable  and  he  Is  courageous. 
No  one  should  attempt  to  ptjsh  him  a^^rid. 
How  is  he  doing  as  a  freshman  in  Wa»n/ 
ington?    WeU— we  think.    He  can  pointy 
he  does  with  pardonable  pride  In  hU  Seote 
ber  newsletter,  to  significant  pieces  <^<«^ 
lation  In  process  which  he  authored^  He  lists 
them  as  the  national  teachers*  oorpb.  a  wn- 
servation  work  program,   a  wUdllfe  ^ce 
paymente  program  and  tiie  St.  Croix  Scenic 
RlverwaybUl.    We  agree— It  is  an  impressive 
Ust— one  which  underscores  the  Senator  s  <»i- 
golng  poUtlcal  concerns.    As  a  State  ■«=**" 
^d  as  a  Governor,  two  of  his  major  obJ«- 
tives  were  education  and  conservation.    He 
won't  acoompUsh  all  of  these  goals  this  ses- 
sion, but  he  is  making  a  fine  start. 

"Senator  Nklson,"  says  his  newsletter,  "Is 
finding  this  productive  Congress  a  good  one 
in  which  to  write  his  own  record  of  acoom- 
pUshment."  We  agree.  It  is  a  good  one  for 
a  Junior  Senator. 


Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Whitton  has  voiced 
every  argument  we  have  used  m 
the  1-275  controversy— which  argiunents 
the  State  highway  departments  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  have  Ignored. 


Oar  Jnnior  Senator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OT   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 
Mr    RACE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
majority  of  Wisconsin  citizens  are  justly 
proud  of  our  junior  U.S.  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson, 

An  unusual  tribute  to  Senator  Nel- 
son appeared  In  the  October  11  Issue 
of  one  of  Wisconsin's  leading  news- 
papers, the  Sheboygan  Press.  Under 
llnanlmous  consent  I  Include  this  edi- 
torial assessment.  "Our  Junior  Senator, 
as  part  of  my  remarks  In  the  Record  : 


Dr.  Frank  Hvbort  O'Hara 

SPEECH  . 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11. 1965 
Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  the  other  Members  of  this  great 
body  In  expressing  my  sorrow  to  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Barratt  OTIara.  m 
the  loss  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Frank  Hi^burt 
O'Hara,  who  passed  away  on  October  8. 
1965.  ^ 

Professor  O'Hara.  who  served  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  nearly  three  decades,  made  it 
evident  that  an  author  and  teacher  has 
many  facets,  and  that  among  these  hu- 
mility, understanding,  and  devotedness 
hold  equal  Importance  with  dedication 
and  abiUty.  The  field  of  education  lost 
a  greatly  talented  and  humble  man. 
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Mr.  I  ipeaker,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym 
pathy   ind  condolences  to  my  colleague 
BARRAii  O'Haba  In  this   hour  of  grief. 


I  ubert  Horatio  at  the  Bridge 


"Now 
said    th  ) 
back  in 
the 
from 
way  up 
Wlia' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUFORNIA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jtednesday.  October  13. 1965 

I  OUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
Hoppe  has  again,  in  his  inimita- 
recorded  a  maike-believe  con- 
between  the  President  and  the 
President  which  is  most  interesting. 
follows: 

TTBEBT  HOSATIO  AT  THX  BBIDGX 

(By  Arttiur  Hoppe) 

iia.t  everything's  come  out  all  right." 
)  kindly  old  philosopher,  leaning 
his  roclcer,  "everybody's  praying  for 
s  speedy  recovery — everybody 
littlest  child  in  the  land  all  the 
to  Vice  President  Hubert  Horatio 


mi 


IN  TEE 


Mr. 

Arthur 
ble  wa; 
versa  ti(ln 
Vice 
His  article 


Pre  Ident'i 
th! 


'HiTBU  HRET 


"You 
kindly 
body's 

It 
between 

"That 
losopher 
a  ban 
moving 
called 
news. 


?^  said, 
fot  a^xeen  memory,  son,"  said  the 
c  d  philosopher.    "And  I  reckon  no- 
p  laying  harder  than  him." 
shqvs  the  trvist  and  faith  that  exist 
our  two  great  leaders.  I  said, 
it  does,"  said  the  kindly  old  phi- 
dabbing  at  Ills  kindly  old  eyes  with 
datma.     "I  hear  tell  it  was  a  heart- 
icene  last  week  when  the  President 
Mr.  Whatshlsname  to  break  the 


f(r 


will  be 
serious 
your 
run  my 
Ing  faitt 
sides,  I 

"•You 
liCr 

and  get 
4  years, 
worse 
wisdom 


Wliat 


tlie 


bing  you : 

"So 
he  come  i 
worried 
tlon  you'll 
this 
he  asks. 

"All 
thing's 
he  has  U 
goes  to 
housewif  t 
somebod' 

"  'Hellc , 
phone, 
up  in 
you  to 
your 
that  list 
to   do? 
the 

word  out 
Now  don 
reporters 
to  do 
you  Just 
check 
give  you 
perlence. 
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opher, " 


the 
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ba^ 
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'HttbIrt,'  says  the  President  grimly,  'you 
( rleved  to  learn  I  got  to  undergo  a 

<  peration.     Therefore — stop  rubbing 
1  ds.  Hubert — I  am  going  to  let  you 

<  oiintry  for  a  spell  'cause  I  got  abid- 
In  your  ability  and  loyalty.  Be- 
n't  see  no  other  way  out  of  It.' 

can  count  on  me  to  hold  the  fort, 

;.'  says  Hxtbert.    'Just  you  relax 

1  rell.    Even  If  it  takes  6  months.    Or 

Don't  fret.    Even  If  worse  comes  to 

the  Good  Lord  in  his  infinite 


haids, 


Presl  lent, 


ai  d 


'Hubert.'  says  the  President,  'stop  rub- 
hands.' 

President  has  his  operation  and 
to  looking  up  at  this  circle  of 
1  aces.  NaturaUy.  he  asks  the  ques- 
expect  at  a  dramatic  moment  like 
','s  Hxtbest  done  to  my  country?' 


doctors  tell  him  now,  now,  every- 
g^lng  to  be  Just  fine  and  dandy.    All 
do  is  go  to  bed  and  relax.     So  he 
1  ted.    And  he  relaxes  Just  like  any 
,  down  with  the  flu,  relaxes  when 
else  is  running  her  hoiise. 
Hubert?'  he  says  into  the  tele- 
How  come  you  haven't  called  me 
last  5  minutes?     Course  I  trust 
niy  country,  Hubext.     I  admire 
Juc^jnent.    By  the  by.  did  you   find 
left  for  you  of  723  routine  chores 
Ine.    Did   you  recollect  to  water 
begonias?     Good.     And  did   you   send 
to  my  Marines  like  I  said?     Pine, 
t  forget  to  take  the  dog  and  the 
for  a  walk.     I  know  you  got  lots 
And  If  any  problems  come  up, 
give  me  a  Jingle.    Meantime,  I'll 
with  you  from  time  to  time  to 
the  benefit  of  my  wisdom  and  ex- 
Say  about  every  4  minutes?'  " 
I  say,"  said  the  Kindly  Old  Phlloe- 
N)}body'B  praying  harder  for  the  Pres- 


ident's speedy  recovery  than  the  Vice  Presl 
dent." 

"Do  you  think  hell  recover  fully?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  shaking  his  kindly  old 
head,  "they  can  say  what  they  will.  But 
that's  an  awfvil  thing  to  luidergo  at  his  age. 
It  can  destroy  your  zest  and  cut  short  your 
life  span.  Frankly  I  doubt  he'll  ever  be  the 
same  again." 

"The  President?" 

"Nope,"  said  the  Kindly  Old  Philosopher. 
"The  Vice  President." 


New  Influx  of  Cubans  Faces  Cool  Recep- 
tion From  Many  Miamians 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TXNNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  homework  of  Members  of 
Congress  is  never  done.  For  example, 
right  now  the  influx  of  Cubans  should  be 
at  the  top  of  our  assignment  list. 

Problems  are  already  arising;  people 
from  my  district  are  telling  me  of  rela- 
tives without  employment — of  Cubans 
replacing  American  workers. 

I  call  attention  to  a  front  page  article 
in  the  October  12  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  brings  to  light  some  of  the 
perplexing    problems    facing    not    only 
Miami,  but  our  entire  Nation,  in  assimi- 
lating the  incoming  Cubans: 
New  Intlux  ok  Cubans  Faces  Cool  Recep- 
tion    Prom     Many     Miamians — Negroes, 
Craft  Unions  Fear  Loss  of  Jobs  to  Refu- 
gees ;  United  States  Promises  Relocation 

(By  NeU  A.  Maxwell) 
Miami. — The  Cuban  refugees  beginning  to 
trickle  In  here  imder  Castro's  new  open- 
exit  policy  are  being  greeted  enthusiastically 
by  most  of  the  city's  big  Cuban  colony.  But 
businessmen,  labor  and  civU  rights  leaders, 
and  even  a  few  of  the  Cubans  already  living 
in  Miami  are  finding  little  to  cheer  about. 

The  worriers  insist  they  have  nothing 
against  the  refugees.  It's  Just  that  they 
fear  a  new  Cuban  exodus,  swelling  the  ranks 
of  Cubans  who  have  settled  here  after  flee- 
ing Castro,  would  play  havoc  with  the  local 
economy  and  could  touch  off  serious  racial 
conflicts. 

"The  Negroes  plain  don't  like  it — they  are 
very  much  afraid  that  tals  Is  going  to  cost 
them  Jobs,"  says  Dr.  Jolm  O.  Brown,  a  local 
officer  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 
"This  could  really  start  something  going." 

Concern  over  the  possibility  of  a  Cuban- 
Negro  clash  is  reflected  in  a  meeting  called 
for  tonight  by  the  community  relations 
board,  the  official  city-county  race  relations 
agency.  "The  meeting  Is  already  overdue — 
we  were  getting  rumors  of  street-corner 
clashes  over  the  weekend,"  says  one  official. 
"We're  getting  the  law  enforcement  people 
and  the  Cuban  and  Negro  leaders  together  to 
receive  suggestions  on  how  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  Negro  community." 

EXTENDING    POVERTT 

Another  Negro  leader,  Donald  Wheeler 
Jones,  head  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  says:  "The  only  way  a  lot  of 
Negroes  are  keeping  a  roof  over  their  heads 
now  is  catching  breaks — waiting  on  street 
comers  for  somebody  to  give  them  a  day's 
work.    The  Government  says  they  are  ex- 


tending democracy  by  bringing  the  Cubans 
over— what  they  are  doing  is  extending 
poverty  right  here."  ^^ 

Late  last  month  Castro  announced  that 
any  Cubans  who  didn't  like  his  Communist 
ways  could  get  out.  This  ended  3  years  in 
which  the  only  way  most  dissatisfied  clti- 
zens  could  leave  was  to  make  a  run  for  it 
in  a  small  boat,  always  with  the  risk  that 
the  trip  would  end  in  a  hail  of  machlneinin 
fire  from  patrol  craft.  The  total  leavlne 
dropped  from  a  peak  of  7,000  a  month  lust 
before  the  United  States-Soviet  clash  over 
missiles  in  Cuba  in  1962  to  about  1,200  a  year 
since  the  gates  were  closed  after  that  crisis 

FearftU  of  confusion  should  new  waves 
of  refugees  povu-  into  Florida  aboard  a  fleet 
of  small  craft,  the  United  States  Is  trying  to 
bring  a  semblance  of  order  to  the  Cubans' 
flight.  It  is  trying  to  limit  Initial  entries 
to  Cubans  with  relatives  here.  It  also  is 
seeking  to  line  up  satisfactory  transporta- 
tlon.  and  Coast  Guard  craft  stationed  at  key 
points,  such  as  the  mouth  of  the  Miami 
River,  are  warning  smaU  boats  not  to  go  to 
Cuba  to  bring  back  refugees. 

PACE  OP  arrivals  TO  SOAR 

Because  of  Washington's  go-slow  policy 
only  a  handful  of  refugees,  traveling  oa 
small  boats  that  have  put  to  sea  in  deflance 
of  the  Government's  strictures,  are  slipping 
In  so  far.  But  the  pace  of  arrivals  la  ex- 
pected  to  soar  as  high  as  5,000  a  week  when 
the  official  transportation  arrangements  are 
completed,  and  the  number  of  Cubans  who 
will  ultimately  disembaxk  here  during  the 
new  exodus  may  top  300,000,  according  to 
some  estimates.  (Cuba's  total  population  is 
about  7.2  million.) 

"The  economy  can't  stand  It,"  declares 
Paul  Marks,  chairman  of  Flagler  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association^  "We  have  finally 
digested  the  last  Infiux  we  had,  but  we're 
certainly  not  ready  for  another  one." 

Roughly  250.000  Cubans  have  fled  the  Is- 
land since  Castro's  takeover  6  years  ago. 
Despite  Intensive  efforts  to  relocate  them 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  well 
over  a  third  still  live  in  Metropolitan  Miami 
(Dade  County) ,  which  now  has  a  total  popu- 
lation of  1,500,000. 

Federal  officials  Insist  they  will  be  able  to 
relocate  incoming  Cubans  fast  enough  to 
prevent  a  buildup  here  and  say  they  are 
well  aware  of  the  mood  of  Miamians.  "There's 
widespread  feeling  that  'we  were  hospitable 
once,  but  once  Is  enough,'  "  a  Federal  spokes- 
man says. 

Despite  the  local  antipathy,  however,  many 
of  the  new  Cuban  arrivals  are  certain  to 
want  to  stay  rtght  here.  They  wUl  feel  at 
home  and  they  wUl  be  far  from  eager  to 
head  north  with  winter  weather  approach- 
ing, Miamians  maintain. 

"My  opinion  is  that  resettlement  won't 
prevent  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  Cuban 
population  here,  because  It  hasn't  In  the 
past."  says  a  church  official  who  works  with 
tho  refugees.  "Even  if  they  are  coerced 
into  moving,  many  will  be  back." 

The  Cubans'  reluctance  to  leave  Miami  is 
easy  to  understand  after  a  tour  of  Flagler 
Street  or  other  sections  where  the  atmosphere 
has  become  far  more  that  of  Havana  than 
Miami.  The  Cubans  have  set  themselves  up 
in  hundreds  of  bustling  little  businesses, 
ranging  from  clgarmaklng  to  open-front 
coffeeshops.  Tou  can  walk  for  blocks  with- 
out hearing  a  word  of  anything  but  Spanish. 
The  city,  which  has  136,000  Negroes,  takes 
pride  in  its  race  relations.  There  has  never 
been  a  major  race  clash  here.  But  the  rec- 
ord was  nearly  spoiled  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
a  demonstration  by  a  small  band  of  extrem- 
ist Negroes  almost  triggered  a  violent  reac- 
tion in  the  Cuban  colony.  With  a  new  tide 
of  Cubans  coming  in.  chances  for  a  disas- 
trous collision' will  multiply,  many  officials 
contend. 

The  recent  close  call  came  after  Negroes 
picketed  a  store  they  claimed  had  dlscriml- 


«.t«l  against  them  In  hiring  In  favor  rtTCu 
^  X  Cubans  took  It  a*  a  Protert  a«B^ 
*^"  -\rM  it  wasn't  long  before  nnnorB  wear* 
SSSkS^^t^S^oS^were  ma«to«  for. 
'•^on  tt>e  Cutoan  nelghtoortiood.  Ctae 
»^^by  a  local  Spanish-language  ste. 
*^^?*Sd  a  trainload  of  Negroes  waa  oo«nln« 
*'°  TJ^  Alleles  to  Join  the  attack. 
^<^^cSiriBked  .tores  ^^t^ 
worrieu  windows  to  ranove  thMn 

"^nTZlS  a  hSrrlSlSSting  of  me  «une 
tfiro^d  Cuban  leaders  invited  to  t^«^» 
il^tine  to  calm  inflamed  passions.    But^e 

SSn  Wiy  "»Po^^^^«Sl^SSS^ 

5-4„tir.ns— the  sharp  competition  for  iomei 
SSn^S^cJ  jSte-remains  unchanged  and 
SSf  o^Sy  become  even  more  of  a  pre*- 
^  as  more  Ciibans  flock  here, 
^^e  Cubans  also  compete  '<«J^***.J?j! 
...;^  M  nalnting.  union  leaders  say.  They 
•'^    ^»?v^^  iwint  and  go  around  offer- 

^a^awS.-Bays  Edward  Stephenson  head 
!f  toe^e  S^ty  Pederatloa  of  Labor, 
-we  airwihat  the  refugees  ought  to  be  let 
in— but  not  In  here."  he  adds. 

GAUONT    TRADB    COMPrnTION 

This  morning  the  International  ladles  Gar- 
r«S^B^S«Unlon  Is  kicking  off  a  recrult- 
Sf^aSS^  uid  using  the  Cuban  toflux  as 
"^i^^e've  explaining  to  ti^e  lam«  that 
tf  th^  don't  Join  the  union  they  might  be 
L\Sd  by  these  Cubans  who  are  commg 
S^ei^d  ?rill  work  for  less,"  «y«  ^^ 
GladXk  business  manager  of  local  415. 
M,^  tkem  understand  the  sltuat  on,  since 

Sr^^'^  coS?vf  here^d  try  to  get 
their  Jobs  by  undercutting  them. 

Mr.  Gladnlck  claims  a  new  flood  ofrefi^MS 
wo^d  trigger  a  cutthroat  batUe  for  the  8  000 
SieiTSje  m  the  area,  nearly  all  of  ttiem 
S?S  Cubans.  His  reasoning:  "Say  we  get 
finaoo  refujjees  the  first  year,  and  their  rosy 
fro^tfon^relocatlng  50  perc^t  of  ifli^J 
?uris  out  to  be  true.  That  leaves  30^ 
v,PT*r  half  of  them  women,  and  say  half  <x 
SS^lSklng  for  Job^*^*'*i^,,fi 
where  do  they  look— either  for  d«»««"<;  * 
J^en^  worker  Jobs.    They're  the  natural 

'^^ A^ifugee  chambermaid  flicking  a  dust  rag 
in^'atotirxx^n  says  Jobs  are  bard^J^^ 
to  get  now  without  more  women  taytog  for 
ihin.  "I  bave  to  work  here  and  aft«  I  ^t 
Srough  I  seU  baby  clothes  In  a  stwe  ^e 
Ss.    "We  dont  need  any  more  looking  for 

^°S' influx  of  Cubans,  most  of  them  Cat^- 
oU»  SS  many  with  large  f«n"l»' ^^'^ 
Jfa^put  an  intolerable  strain  on  s^«>  *«;: 
HUtiea    Which  are  already  overtaxed,  local 

?fflSS  2^.  "We  just  can't jrSnd^^ 
^ease  "  says  Dade  County  Superintendent 
^SS  ^We  don't  have  the  cla«rooms.  we 
d^'Have  the  teachers,  and  we  don't  have 
the  money  to  get  either  one."  Mr.  Hall  says 
Jher^^e  ciSently  about  15,600  Cuban  refu- 
gee children  in  Dade  County  schools. 

SEEKOrC  FEDEEAL  HELP 

While  there's  almost  no  agreement  here  on 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  new  /^^^  °J 
Cubans,  nearly  everyone  contends  It  will  cost 
money  ;nd  thit  the  money  «bo;'l|^°J"«  J^ 
Federal,  not  local,  sources.  Mr.  Hall,  'or  « 
ample,  aays  Federal  funds  are  the  only  way 
to  ^Vide'^school  facilities  and  t«^«"-  «f  ^J 
rlgM3  leaders  say  Negroes  who  lose  tbelr  jobs 
to  Cubans  should  be  given  special  Federal 

welfare  funds.  •w„».o 

The  reluctance  to  welcome  more  Cubans 
a£  resldente  Is  not  limited  to  official  dre^ 
or  to  Negroes.  At  a  boatyard  on  the  Miami 
River,  a  worker  says:  "Here  we  go  again-- 
Vhey  ijome  in  and  live  off  welfare  or  take  our 
lobs  or  both.  Even  on  welfare  they  ge* J" 
VoM  citizen  cant  get  but  $30  to  $40  a 
month  and  they  get  $100." 


under  a  special  P««n»°^,^'**l^  9^ 
emment  pays  un«nployed  Oubans  wlto^am- 
SesiaOO  a  month.  American  olttome  to 
Miami  muet  haye  UmX  here  6  yeaw  to  ge* 
county  or  State  wrtlare  aid.  And  to  m«* 
inetai^  ttie  monthly  cJiecks  are  '"undw 
the  amount  of  Federal  payments  to  refugees. 


A  Prayer  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   AI.ftWAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13. 1965 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  the  newspapers 
we  can  expect  to  see  in  the  coming  weeks 
more  student  and  faculty  demonstra- 
tions against  U.S.  poUcies  in  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  most  of  the  Members  will 
join  me  in  the  wish  that  any  person 
participating  in  these  demonstrations 
would  first  undertake  to  inform  himself 
as  fully  as  possible  regarding  our  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam,  and  think  very  care- 
fully of  the  significance  of  what  he  is 

doing. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  recom- 
mend the  widest  possible  attention  be 
given  to  the  letter  which  foUows.  It  was 
written  by  a  marine  in  Vietnam  and 
published  In  the  Mobile  Press  Register 
newspaper  for  October  10. 1965.  Cpl.  Al- 
fred L.  Lang.  Jr..  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  is  typi- 
cal of  the  many  fine  young  men  who  are 
fighting  for  our  country  and  I  thank  him 
for  putting  his  deep-felt  thoughts  into 
this  letter. 

Mobile  Mabins  Wbitks  Pbom  Vdh-nam  Fox- 
hole    TO     "10     PHlCrNT"     I^MONSBIATINO 

AGAINST  U.S.  Policies  in  Votnaii 
(EDrroE's  Nora.— Cpl.  Alfred  L.  Lang.  Jr.. 
a  Mobile  marine  serving  to  Vietnam,  recently 
wrote  the  MobUe  Press  Register  the  following 
letter.  In  It.  Lang,  a  1960  graduate  of  Cen- 
tral High  School,  vividly  expresses  his  feel- 
ings on  flghttog  the  Vletcong,  communism, 
demonstrations,  and  lack  of  news  from  the 
homefront.) 

Somewhere  in  Vietnam.— It  Is  with  deep 
concern  that  I  write  this  letter.  As  I  sit 
here  in  my  foxhole— watohlng  across  the 
barbed  wire  fence  I  see  a  little  boy  about  the 
age  of  my  UtUe  brother  or  maybe  the 
freckled-faced  "tot"  In  your  neighborhood. 
My  thoughts  drift  toward  the  things  and 
people  I  love  so  dear.  The  feeling  of 
being  a  freeman.  Freedom  of  speech,  re- 
ligion. 

I  also  think  of  my  famUy;  Marie,  the 
charming  girl  next  door,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  futtu-e  Mickey  Mantles,  Ted  WU- 
llams.  and  Hank  Aarons. 

Unlike  the  little  kid  in  my  neighborhood 
who  doesn't  wear  any  shoes  simply  because 
he  took  them  off  thinking  he  could  run 
around  the  bases  faster,  this  little  kid  doesn  t 
wear  any  shoes  because  he  has  no  shoes,  or 
shirt  for  his  back.  It  would  take  about  as 
much  leather  as  my  brother's  baseball  glove 
to  make  this  boy  a  pair  of  shoes.  But  unlike 
my  little  brother  who  was  born  with  free- 
dom passed  down  to  him  from  his  fore- 
fathers, this  little  kid  was  bom  under  com- 
munism. The  voice  of  communism  doesn  t 
ask  what  it  Is  our  children  need— It  tells 
them  what  it  wants. 

You  sit  in  yovir  foxhole  and  you  hear  him 


say  (to  the  best  English  he  knows  how), 
^y  GI,  Hey  Joe,  you  are  No.  1— Vletcong, 
him  No.  10."  You  realize  that  this  lan't  one 
of  the  kids  who  believe  that  American  fight- 
ing men  will  shoot  all  women  and  rape  young 
jdrls.  Tou  wish  you  could  say  to  this  little 
kid.  "Cheer  up.  feUow.  It  won't  be  long 
before  good  wUl  overthrow  evU  and  you  wlU 
e^joy  «ie  same  thtogs  the  kids  of  America 

*  You  can't  speak  his  language,  so  give  him 
a  smUe  and  a  smile  In  any  language  means 
the  same.  _ 

It  Is  times  like  this  that  I  hide  my  expres- 
sion from  my  buddies  and  say.  "Dea^  Qod, 
thank  you  for  America  and  our  way  erf  life. 
Please  give  me  strength  phyalcaUy  jmd  men- 
tally  to  do  my  part  for  world  peace. 

MOT  rOB  GLOKT 

Sir  I  would  Uke  for  the  people  to  Amrirlca 
to  know  that  we  here  to  Vietnam  are  not 
fighting  for  glory  but  for  world  PWf  J^^ 
to  stamp  out  commxmlsm.  Also  this  letter 
isn't  totended  tot  aU  clvUlans  or  college  stu- 
dents but  for  the  mtoority-^iere  to  the 
marines  we  call  them  the  10  percent. 

There  are  four  of  us  here  from  Alatwma. 
two  of  whom  are  from  MobUe.  One  1»  Sgt. 
James  E.  Waters,  a  graduate  of  Semmee  Hlgn 
School  This  man  Is  without  a  doubt  one  ot 
the  best  NOO's  to  the  Marine  Corps,  toe  type 
of  leader  our  country  is  noted  for.  The  isall- 
ber  of  man  you  would  be  proxid  to  f  oUow  toto 
war;  or  maybe  say.  "Boy.  am  I  glad  he  Is  on 

our  side." 

The  other  men  are  Pfc.  Melvto  Freeman, 
Cpl.  Reno  Morgan,  and  myself.  C^l.  Alfred  L- 

Lang.  Jr.  _  .  . 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  our  American  fight- 
ing men  here  to  Vietnam.  Being  staUoned 
hCTC.  we  don't  get  as  much  Information  as  we 
would  like  to  about  Mobile.  Therefore  we  all 
are  sending  you  this  money  for  a  few  copies, 
pest  or  present,  of  the  Press.  ^    ^^        ,, 

Perhaps  I  had  better  get  back  to  the  sub- 
ject It  is  for  those  coUege  kids  (and  I  call 
them  kids  because  they  act  the  part).  I 
really  don't  blame  them,  for  you  see  I  was 
once  a  college  student  myself.  Every  month 
we  had  to  have  a  fad  too.  If  you  really  need 
a  fad  try  dirty  sneakers,  short  skirts,  or 
continental  trousers.    Or  maybe  you  want  to 

stick  by  the  old  fad.  "  ««c^  ^  *^*  ^»,|2 
the  sack  dress,  the  hula  hoop,  or  the  doubled 
breasted  siiits.  Leave  the  defense  of  our 
cotmtry  and  winning  peace  to  the  men  who 
iroeive  $65  a  month  and  CARE  packages. 

WILL  DO  THE  JOB 

There  Is  a  Job  to  be  done  here  to  Vietnam. 
Needless  to  say  we  vrtll  do  It;  we  are  Ameri- 
oan  fighttog  men  servtog  to  the  forces  wh^h 
cruard  our  covmtry  and  our  way  of  life,  we 
Ire  prepared  to  give  our  Ufe  to  its  defense^ 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  busy  pjeparing 
yourselves  for  the  Jobs  of  better  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, teachere.  and  scientists  you  would  not 
have  time  for  the  foolUh  demonstrations  and 
added  curriculum  activities. 

How  can  we  point  to  you  and  say.  These 
are  our  professional  leaders  of  tomorrow 
The  hope  of  the  Nation."  You  must  remem- 
ber that  acUons  speak  louder  than  words. 
Secondly,  one  picture  of  a  demonstration 
such  as  yours  tells  what  a  thousand  men 
could  not.  The  voice  of  your  acUons  says 
only  one  thing  to  the  Communist.  "We  are 

behtod  you." 

I  am  sure  you,  the  10  percent,  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  no  room  to  a  science 
laboratory,  fraternity,  or  sorority  for  an 
American  fighting  man  and  his  rifle.  By  toe 
same  token,  toere  is  no  need  for  your  dollars 
and  demonstrations  as  moral  support  to  toe 
Vletcong.  .    , .  ... 

I  tolnk  you.  the  mtoorlty.  are  afraid  toat 
one  day  toe  task  of  defending  your  fellow 
man  will  be  a  burden  on  your  shoulder. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  toe  Marine  Corps 
won't  draft  you  (toe  10  percent) .   They  want 
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the  beet, 
tennis  aiu>  i 
pushing 
miist  be  a 
wanted  by 
average 
As  I 
are  not 
President's 

unlnforme^l 
man. 
put  him 
so  that  th  ) 
would  be 
voted  for 


[n  short.  I  don't  believe  your  soft 

feet,  slow  beating  heart  or  pencU 

ta  uids  could  make  the  grade.     It 

iCTTlble  feeling  to  know  you're  not 

"John  the  Cong"  or  "John  Doe, 


An  iferlcan.' 

ha  re  said  before,  these  statements 

Iqtended  tar  those  who  back  the 

decision  but  the  10  percent,  the 

President  Johnson   is  a  good 

Oth  trwlse  the  majority  wouldn't  have 

Im  the  position  of  this  great  office 

decision  to  defend  our  country 

:  kla.     Have  you  forgotten  that  we 


1  Im. 


te 


dcae, 


w  ly 


brii  g 
yc  u 


'net 


Life   her  \ 
hunter  and 
he  Is  cleve] 
just  as  we 
which  he 

He  will 
someone 
might  say  ( 
ever  a  man 
he  thinks 
mark  of  a 
said  and 

My  fathe  ■ 
those  who 
wait. 

I  guess  I 
that  mine 
why.     Mine 

This  Is 
rtnes,  let 
reply.  "Aye, 

You 
methods 
hand  combat 

Here  In 
meaning  of 
plied  by  thi 
outshoot, 
wise  you 
he  Is  one 
away  and 

You.  the 
of  here 
say  to  the 
when  the 
say  to  these 
died  here? 
cause 
this.    Xdo 
to. 

The  80on4r 
going  on 
will  be  for 
munism 
If  we  do 
next  place 
probably  be 

How  long 
ber  when 
Now  almost 
have 

Yes,  there 
or  without 
It. 

We  won 
to  say  we 
another  one 
war  will  be 
home  to  ou 


Wl  y 


landed  here 


asking  for 
I  consider  It 

If  you 
ask  the 
mine-— not 
also  his 


rei  Uy 
mot  ler 


hoj  les 


Why  don' 
was  sniped 
is   stationed 
mail  calls 
some.     One 
Bobby,  I 
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BTTSTEa,   AND    HTJNTED 


in   Vietnam   Is   a   case  of   the 

the  hunted.    The  enemy  is  smart, 

and  also  vicious.    For  he  knows 

do.  he  Is  fighting  for  an  Ideal 

believes  Is  right. 

ilways  beUeve  he  Is  right  until 

p  roves   him   wrong.    I   guess    you 

u  my  father  used  to  say) ,  "What- 

belleves  is  right,  fight  for  It.     If 

Is  wrong,  admit  It.    This  Is  the 

man."     Nevertheless  when  all  is 

i,  good  will  always  overpass  evil. 

also  said  "Good  things  come  to 

wait."     But  how   long  must  he 

should  be  man  enough  to  realize 
not  to  ask  how  long,  who  or 
is  to  do  or  die. 

when  the  word  Is  passed  "Ma- 
go."  or  "Get  that  sniper,"  you 
aye  sir"  and  you  are  off. 

him    back    using   one   of   the 

have   been   taught — hand-to- 

,  knife  fighting.  Judo  or  karate. 

etnam  you  also  learn  the  true 

the  words  "Devil  Dogs"  first  ap- 

Germans.     You  must  be  able  to 

g!  mble.  and  run  the  enemy,  other- 

V  HI  not  outlive  him.     As  maybe 

•V  ho  believes  In  the  saying,  "Run 

11  ?e  to  forget  another  day." 

minority,  say  we  should  pull  out 

W  tiat  you  are  asking  us  to  do  is  to 

Communist,  "We  cannot  take  it 

^ame  gets  tough."    What  do  we 

parents  whose  sons  have  already 

"Your  sons  did  not  die  for  a 

don't    you    try    telling    them 

:  kot  think  I  would  have  the  heart 


you  realize  that  there  is  a  war 
5  in  Vietnam  the  better  off  it 

all  of  those  concerned.  Corn- 
like  a  California  forest  fire. 
meet  the  Vletcong  here,  the 

we  must   encounter  them  will 

In  your  home  town. 

ago  was  it  that  we  can  remem- 

etnam  was  not  such  a  big  thing? 

overnight  htindreds  of  troopers 


h  ire 


spisads 
nit 


Is  a  war  going  on  here  and  with 
'OUT  10  percent  help  we  will  win 


tie 


w  11 


wars  in  the  past  and  needless 
win  this  one.     And  if  there  is 

we  will  win  it  and  maybe  that 
he  last.    Then  we  all  can  return 

loved  ones. 


ATOUT   MONET 

I    underslknd — you,    the    10   percent — are 
r  loney  to  support  your  cause  and 
to  be  a  Communist  cause. 

need  money,  why  don't  you 

whose  son  stepped  on  a  land 

<ply  was  his  body  shattered  but 

and  dreams'  of  world  peace. 

you  ask  the  father  whose  son 

a  sniper?    Ask  the  marine  who 

here   on    the   land    where    the 

many  and  letters  are  few  for 

day  a  letter  may  read,  "Dear 

you  to  know  I  will  always 


a« 


w  knt 


love  you  but  since  you've  been  away  I  met 
John  or  Charles  and  •   •  •.- 

And  last  but  not  least  why  dont  you  ask 
the  little  girl  who  says  to  her  5-  or  6-ye«u--old 
playmate,  "My  daddy  Is  In  Vietnam.  He  Is 
coming  home  tomorrow."  For  this  little  tot 
tomorrow  was  yesterday  or  a  week  ago. 

I  guess  this  is  where  faith  as  big  as  a 
mustard  seed  comes  Into  life.  It  Is  a  good 
thing  for  you  that  you  are  In  America  where 
you  can  practice  your  mild  form  of  com- 
munism. I  am  sure  that  If  you  were  here 
and  met  me  and  my  squad  on  the  Jungle 
trail  it  would  be  a  different  story. 

It  would  be  like  reading  the  best-seller-of- 
the-year  book  and  getting  to  the  back  only 
to  find  the  last  page  missing. 

Finding  the  enemy  U  a  tough  Job,  a  man's 
Job.  It  may  mean  that  you  might  have  to 
stay  awake  night  and  day,  walk  40  miles  on 
two  canteens  of  water  in  107-  to  130-degree 
weather  with  the  humidity  at  90  percent. 
Or  maybe  crawling  into  a  100-  to  300-foot 
tunnel  or  cave  looking  for  a  Vletcong  sniper 
and  come  face  to  face  with  the  bomboa  viper 
which  is  a  poisonous  snake  the  VC  place  in 
tunnels  to  strike  a  marine  attempting  to  do 
his  Job. 

But  what  are  servicemen  for  if  not  to  de- 
fend their  country's  honor  and  fight  its 
battles? 

As  I  carry  my  load  for  those  who  back 
President  Johnson  and  also  for  the  10  percent 
(the  uninformed)  I  will  forever  say  the 
prayer  that  I  was  taught  in  boot  camp: 

"Dear    God,    through    Thy    Son,    hear    the 

prayers  of  a  warrior's  son. 
Give  my  eyes  a  vision  keen, 
To  see  the  things  that  must  be  seen, 
A  steady  hand  I  ask  of  Thee, 
The  feel  of  wind  or  land  or  sea. 
Let  me  not  ever  careless  be  of  life,  death, 

or  liberty. 
But  the  sake  of  quiet  heart  and  strength 

will  do  my  part. 
To  God,  country,  home,  and  camp. 
Let  me  be  faithfiU  evermore." 

This  letter  is  intended  for  the  minority 
and  the  xminformed.  If  you  reaUy  want  to 
help,  try  displaying  pennants,  buttons,  and 
car  stickers  which  read : 

"Down  with  commxinism  in  Vietnam. 
Help  stamp  out  communism." 

"God  bless  our  fearless  fighting  sons. 
Thumbs  down  for  communism." 

"Cheers  for  world  peace." 

Cpl.  Alfred  L.  Lang,  Jr. 


Congressman  Ottinger  Leads  die  Way  on 
the  Hudson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  emerged  as  a  champion 
of  conservation  and  scenic  beauty  by  his 
vigorous  and  effective  leadership  in  the 
battle  to  save  the  Hudson  Riverway,  Rep- 
resentative Richard  L.  Ottinger  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Scenic  Riverway  along  the  Hudson  River 
in  January  and  since  that  time  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  many  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Thirty-eight  Members  of  the  House  and 
three  Senators  have  sponsored  identical 
or  similar  bills. 


I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  forward  looking  legislation  which 
seeks  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Hudson  Riverway.  Not  only  this,  but 
other  legislation  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  conservation  and  preservation 
of  our  natural  resources — the  forests— 
the  lakes  and  rivers — the  shoreline— the 
wetlands  and  the  habitat  of  fish  and 
wildlife — the  recreation  areas  of  our  land 
will  all  have  my  endorsement  and  sup- 
port. Dispute  in  the  Hudson  Riv- 
erway arose  when  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Co.  announced  plans 
to  build  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  the 
face  of  Storm  King  Mountain  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Hudson  High- 
lands. Since  that  time  Representative 
Ottinger  has  led  the  fight  to  save 
this  area  from  the  destructive  effects  of 
this  project.  He  has  shown  courage  and 
boundless  energy  in  his  campaign  to  win 
support  for  this  legislation  and  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  response  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
In  the  October  2  edition  of  the  New  Re- 
public sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  hope, 
which  Congressman  Ottinger  has  awak- 
ened in  his  constituents: 

Who  Wtti.  Save  thb  HmisON,  and  How? 

Last  year  residents  of  Westchester  and  Put- 
nam Counties  in  New  York  for  the  first  time 
In  20  years  elected  a  Democrat,  Richard  Ot- 
TiNGEH,  to  sit  in  Congress  and  help  save  them 
from  the  ravages  of  their  Governor.  These 
two  counties,  extending  50  miles  up  the  Hud- 
son River  from  New  York  City,  are  usually 
faithfully  Republican,  but  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller infuriated  them  by  supporting  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Co.  In  Its  plan  to  build  a  large 
hydroelectric  project  on  the  face  of  Storm 
King  Mountain,  a  big  hill  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The 
Highlands  are  a  charming  stretch  of  untram- 
meled  river  gorge  and  the  prospect  of  letting 
the  electric  power  business  In  made  people 
mad.  And  their  fury  reached  a  peak  when 
the  company  revealed  its  plans  for  stringing 
transmission  lines  through  the  towns  and 
villages  down  to  the  city  limits.  By  putting 
the  State  behind  this  project,  finally  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Rocke- 
feller lifted  conservation  In  Westchester  to 
the  position  civil  rights  occupies  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

Ottincer  opposed  the  Storm  King  project, 
and  promised  to  fight  in  Congress  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  lower  Hudson  from  spoliation. 
Subsequently,  he  sponsored  a  bill  that  would 
turn  the  river  between  the  Highlands  and 
New  York  City  limits  into  a  national  scenic 
riverway.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  would 
work  closely  with  the  State  and  local  offi- 
cials on  a  plan  for  protective  zoning.  The 
plan  would  take  effect  If  75  percent  of  the 
affected  communities  approved.  If  the  State 
sought  to  override  the  localities  the  Interior 
Department  would  have  both  the  authority 
and  money  to  take  "scenic  easements"  along 
the  river  banks.  Land  ownership  would  not 
be  disturbed,  but  Its  use  would  be  restricted 
to  prevent  Industrialization.  The  owner 
would  be  reimbursed  for  his  losses.  Interior 
also  would  get  authority  to  determine  what 
Federal  projects  could  be  carried  out  within 
the  riverway  confines.  In  effect,  this  would 
mean  that  the  electric  power  Interests  would 
have  to  plead  before  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  not  the  more  sympathetic  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

This  must  have  been  a  particularly  un- 
pleasant business  for  Rockefeller,  since  his 
famUy  always  has  been  highly  regarded 
among  conservationists,  and  now  the  Govern- 
ment was  being  asked  to  make  an  example  of 
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slothful  administration  In  his  home  State 
with  a  gubernatorial  election  coming  in  1966. 
As  a  result  of  the  Con  Edison  dispute, 
Rockefeller  moved  off  on  several  different 
tacks  to  recover  lost  ground.  For  one  thing 
he  got  the  Democratic-controlled  State  legis- 
lature to  pass  an  imaginative  water  pollu- 
tion program.  New  laws  stiffen  enforcement 
procedure,  and  provide  Industry  with  tax 
incentives.  This  November  voters  will  be 
asked  to  approve  a  $1  billion  bond  issue  to 
finance  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants  throughout  the 
State.  The  localities  would  have  to  put  up 
the  other  40  percent.  The  Governor  hopes 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  back 
half  of  the  $1  billion  over  the  next  20  years  or 
80.  But  available  Federal  funds  are  Insxif- 
flclent  at  the  moment,  and  rather  than  wait 
lor  passage  of  another  law.  Rockefeller  took 
a  gamble  and  "prefinanced"  a  Federal  share 
BO  building  could  begin  at  once.  This  cer- 
tainly Is  the  boldest  move  by  any  State  on 
water  pollution,  and  the  Governor  has  been 
praised  all  around  for  his  plan.  Recently 
he  grudgingly  agreed  to  a  Federal  pollution 
conference  on  the  Hudson  River,  to  take 
place  this  week  which  should  lend  added 
Impetus  to  the  pollution  cleanup. 

Rockefeller    tried    to    offset    the    Ottinger 
proposal  by  getting  the  State  legislature  to 
create  a  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission, 
which  by  next  February  is  meant  to  come 
up  with  plans  for  preserving  a  corridor  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  river.    But  the 
State  commission's  authority  is  limited.    It 
has  no  power  to  set  aside  land  threatened 
by  industrial  development.     Rather  it  hopes 
through  persuasion  to  keep  unwanted  in- 
dustries away.    For  Instance,  Central  Hud- 
son Gas  &  Electric  Co.  is  planning  to  build 
a  second  hydroelectric  project  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands  in  the  early  1970'8,  and  the  com- 
mission staff  has  vague  hopes  that  by  involv- 
ing comj>any  officials  in  planning  prepara- 
tions, they  may  be  persuaded  to  forget  It. 
Suspicions    about   the    Governor's    Inten- 
tions along  the  Hudson   increased  recently 
when  the  State  announced  it  would  build  an 
expressway  down  the  east  side  of  the  river 
from  Beacon  to  New  York.    Towns  and  vil- 
lages set  up  a  wail.     Ottingkr  got  Stewart 
Udall  to  promise  he  would  try  to  get  FedM-al 
road  funds  withheld  until  Congress  had  a 
chance   to   deliberate   on   the  Ottinger  bill. 
In  the  midst  of  the  furor,  the  State  dropped 
its  plans  for  a  portion  of  the  roadway. 

It  is  unlikely  that  anything  much  will  get 
done  on  the  Hudson  unless  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  are  pulled  together  In 
a  Joint  planning  scheme.  While  the  Gover- 
nor talks  nostalgically  of  State  sovereignty, 
the  Federal  presence  in  the  State  is,  of  course, 
enormous.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  the  final  say  in  licensing  hydroelectric 
projects.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
controls  the  placing  of  nuclear  powerplants. 
The  bureau  of  roads  must  approve  plans  be- 
fore Federal  funds  can  be  supplied  to  con- 
struct highways.  The  urban  renewal  people. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Agriculture  and 
Interior  Departments  all  have  authority  In 
rarlous  parts  of  the  river  valley. 

If  the  Governor's  pollution  bond  Issue 
passes  this  November,  that  will  give  him 
jomething  to  talk  about  in  next  year's  elec- 
tion. And  if  he  can  get  Federal  officials  to 
Msist  his  State  commission  In  laying  out 
Mid  financing  a  plan  for  the  Hudson  River 
vauey.  he  wiU  be  in  a  position  to  take  a  good 
aeal  of  credit  for  an  Idea  originally  put  for- 
ward by  Ottinger.  Ottinger,  of  course. 
won  t  stand  still  for  this.  He  too  faces  re- 
election, and  wants  credit  for  his  own  work. 
^aall^  who  speaks  for  the  administration  on 
weHudson  Issue,  has  stood  stoutly  behind 
^mNcm,  and  he  has  taken  care  to  insure  the 
w^ngressman's  Interests  are  protected  in  deal- 
«>«  with  the  Governor. 

Both  sides  claim  they  have  sought  to  iron 
out  the  political  difficulties  which  lie  In  the 
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way  of  bringing  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  together  on  the  Hudson.  Ot- 
tinger says  he  has  tried  without  success  to 
coordinate  his  work  with  BockefeUer. 
Rockefeller  says  he  put  forward  a  scheme 
whereby  concerned  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  could  be 
brought  together  with  himself  In  a  Federal- 
Interstate  steering  committee  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  Commission.  Rockefeller  says 
he  proposed  his  plan  to  both  Udall  and  the 
President  over  lunch  at  the  White  House, 
that  both  men  made  approving  remarks, 
which  he  took  as  a  sign  to  go  ahead.  He 
then  wrote  letters  of  invitation  t^  Cabinet 
members,  in  doing  so  referring  to  President 
Johnson's  alleged  approval. 

A  month  later  he  received  a  letter  from 
Udall  rejecting  the  proposal.  Instead  Udall 
suggested  the  simplest  wr.y  to  accomplish 
the  Governor's  Intended  purpose  would  be  for 
the  State  commission  to  work  closely  with 
the  Federal  Recreation  Advisory  Council — an 
Interdepartmentfil  group  that  Includes  most 
Of  the  Cabinet  members  Rockefeller  wants  on 
his  steering  committee.  Its  staff  Is  located 
in  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Federal  Government,  Udall  said,  would 
need  to  look  over  various  bills  on  the  Hud- 
son now  pending,  and  that  as  negotiations 
progressed,  it  would  be  well  to  bring  In  their 
sponsors. 

Rockefeller  In  turn  rejected  Udall 's  pro- 
posal, feeling  evidently  that  it  represented 
a  move  by  Ottinger  and  Robert  Kennedy  to 
bring  him  to  heel  on  their  terms.  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said  he  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
steering  committee  proposal).  The  Gover- 
nor sent  a  letter  back  asking  that  his  plan 
be  reconsidered. 

Officials  at  the  Interior  Department  are 
furious  at  what  they  regard  as  Rockefeller's 
crude  attempt  to  make  use  of  an  offhand 
comment  made  by  the  President  at  a  lunch- 
eon. And  the  administration  probably  now 
will  proceed  by  Ignoring  the  Governor  and 
making  Its  own  study  of  the  Hudson  River, 
Independent  of  his  commission.  Thus,  there 
will  be  duplicate  studies  underway.  At  this 
childish  pause  the  matter  now  rests. 


Sally  More  Than  HOPE  Nnrie— 
Diplomat,  Edncator,  Too 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13. 1965 


Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  October  2  issue  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Post  &  Times-Star  points  out  how 
Project  HOPE  is  instituting  medical 
innovations  in  developing  countries 
through  its  diversified  land  programs. 

The  account  is  based  on  the  activities 
of  North  College  Hill  Nurse  Sally 
Thompson  in  the  West  African  nation 
of  Guinea. 

As  the  article  explains,  Project  HOPE 
conducts  several  shore  prc^rams  while 
medical  education  and  treatment  is  per- 
formed aboard  the  great  white  ship. 

These  programs  include  vaccination  of 
children  for  polio,  diptheria.  tetanus,  and 
typhoid;  educating  nurses  in  shore  hos- 
pitals; instructing  hospital  personnel  in 
the  use  of  modem  hospital  equipment 
and  assisting  in  the  distribution  of 
nourishing  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  stirring  ac- 


count of  this  dedicated  nurse  and  the 
magnificent  medical  staff  of  the  SS 
Hope  merits  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Congrkssionai.  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Sally     More     Than     HOPE     Nurse— She's 
Diplomat,  Educator,  Too 
(By  Ray  Steffens) 

Sally  Thompson  has  served  a  year  aboard 
the  S.S.  Hope,  a  hospital  ship. 

That  puts  her  in  select  company. 

She  was  one  of  30  nurses  selected  for  the 
Hcype'3  recent  trip  to  Guinea.  And  there's  k 
long-waiting  list  of  applicants. 

Sally  could  sign  up  again  in  January  when 
the  ship  goes  to  Nicarag\ia.  But  she's  un- 
decided. 

The  Hope  is  a  private  hospital  ship  op- 
erated by  the  People-to-People  Ftoxmdatlon 
of  Washington,  DC.  It  Is  a  wortd  symbol  of 
U.S.  medical  knowledge  and  friendship. 

It  visits  only  those  countries  that  seek  its 
help  in  upgrading  medical  education  and 
practices. 

The  Hope— and  Sally— returned  early  this 
month  from  an  11 -month  visit  to  Guinea  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  ship  docked  at 
Philadelphia  and  Sally  returned  to  her  home 
at  6839  Greismer  Avenue  in  North  College 
Hill. 

"It's  been  an  education,"  says  Sally  "I 
learned  a  lot." 

In  dealing  with  the  people  of  Guinea,  Sally 
had  to  be  a  diplomat,  good  wlU  ambassa- 
dor, an  educator,  and  a  nurse.  She  recalls: 
"Communist  propaganda  convinced  these 
people  that  we  wanted  something  from  their 
country.  They  couldnTt  understand  why 
anyone — especially  Americans — would  want 
to  help  them.  ' 

"We  had  to  work  that  much  harder  to  con- 
vince them  that  all  we  wanted  to  do  was 
help  them.  It  took  a  while  but  they  flnaUy 
accepted  us." 

Conakry,  capital  of  Guinea,  has  fairly  mod- 
em hospitals.  But  there  stlU  is  a  great 
need  for  upgrading  medical  practices,  es- 
pecially in  the  surrounding  areas. 

Sally  spent  most  of  her  time  ashore  set- 
ting up  cUnlcs  and  administering  to  the  sick 
at  their  homes. 

Her  biggest — and  never-ending  Job — was  to 
Inoculate  children  against  whooping  cough, 
tetanus,  diptheria,  and  polio. 

"I  don't  know  how  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren I  Inoculated,"  says  Sally,  "but  those  kids 
were  wonderful.    Never  a  complaint." 

It  waant  all  smooth  sailing  for  the  Hope 
when  Its  staff  got  down  to  business  with  lta» 
medical  and  health  programs.     There  were 
obstacles. 

For  instance — all  Guinea  nurses  are  men. 
They  live  In  a  society  where  the  women  have 
no  status.  Thus  they  were  reluctant  to  take 
Instructions  from  American  (female)  nurses. 
Sally  recalls: 

"The  Guinea  nurses  eventually  got  around 
to  accepting  our  advice  but  they  wouldn't  ad- 
mit that  we  ever  taught  them  anything." 

A  Guinea  nurse  has  a  fairly  good  educa- 
tion but  he  refuses  to  perform  simple  tasks 
like  changing  the  bed  linen  or  washing  the 
patient. 

And  unlike  his  American  counterpart,  a 
Guinea  nurse  can  become  a  pharmacist, 
radiologist,  or  a  lab  technician  without  ad- 
ditional education. 

The  hospitals,  too,  presented  problems.  In 
some  instances  they  had  modern  equipment 
but  put  it  aside  becauEC  It  didn't  work  or 
because  no  one  knew  how  to  operate  It. 

"Part  of  our  Job  was  to  educate  hospital 
personnel  In  the  use  of  modern  equipment. 
It  wasnt  too  hard  to  find  someone  aboard 
ship  who  was  familiar  with  the  various  equip- 
ment and  able  to  fix  it." 

Sally  recalls  one  instance  of  an  anesthetist 
in    a    hospital    who    reverted    to    obsolet* 
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has  a  deep  sense  of  devotion  to  the 
of  Guinea. 

hard  to  believe  that  we  were  In  a 
,  whCTe  practically  no  one  ever  tasted 
rniiic  or  even  saw  a  toy  doll." 

the  Hope  was  equipped  with  a 
(.ailcal  cow.-  which  took  powdered 
distilled  sea  water,  and  butterfat  and 
milk  and  Ice  cream.  Sally  says: 
»«  people  drink  a  form  of  yogurt 
from  goat's  milk  but  they  got  their 
of  our  products  when  we  distributed 
to  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  instl- 
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patient  took  a  doll  home  It  ended  In 
>red  place  In  the  house.  No  one  was 
to  play  with  it. 

Is  a  big  problem  in  Guinea.  Many 
suffer  from  some  form  of  malnu- 
_.  It's  not  because  there  Is  no  food 
^tither  because  of  improper  diets, 
pe's  i)er80imel  utilized  the  food  avaU- 
and  devised  a  diet  to  help  overcoipe  the 
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addition  to  malaria  and  tuberculosis, 
ler   serious   health   problem   Is    ulcers, 
the  children  have  them.    They  are  due 
to  an  intestinal  parasite. 

were  some  of  the  things  we  en- 

during  our  stay  and  Fm  sure  we 

iome  good  there,"  Sally  says. 

Le  unscheduled  project  concerns  a  school 

leaf  and  retarded  children— the  first  of 

d  inOiiinea. 
.«  of  the  ship's  staff  found  some  hearing 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  school, 
is  27.  and  had  been  a  public  health 
before    she    went    to    Guinea.     She 
at  the  Madisonvllle  School. 
,,,«  Is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
ifercy  Hospital,  Hamilton,  and  received 
b  ichelor  of  science  degree  in  nursing  at 
University  of  Cincinnati. 
>'B  between  Jobs  now  but  the  S.S.  Hope 
in  January, 
may  be  on  that  ship,"  she  says. 


For  this  reason,  we  have  agreed  to  a 
new  treaty  governing  cw)eration  of  the 
Panaoia  Canal.    A  recent  editorial  In 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  said  that  the 
United  States,  In  agreeing  to  the  new 
treaty,  "acted  honorably  and  sensibly, 
and  I  agree. 
The  editorial  points  out : 
The  1903  pact  with  Panama,  despite  its  "in 
perpetuity"  clause,  is  outdated  and  should 
be  changed. 

This  editorial  entitled  "Panama  Part- 
ners," seems   typical  of  the  hundreds 
that  have  appeared,  praising  this  coun- 
try for  doing  what  was  just  and  honor- 
able.   With  permission  granted  I  place 
It  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
[Prom    the    Dallas     (Tex.)     Times    Herald, 
Sept.  28,  1966] 
Panama  Paetni»s 
In    agreeing   to   a   new   tareaty    governing 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United 
States  acted  honorably  and  sensibly.    The 
1903  pact  with  Panama,  despite  its  "in  per- 
petxilty"  clause,  Is  outdated  and  should  be 
changed.  ^     . 

As  much  as  anything  else,  the  new  treaty 
will  recognize  that  nothing  is  forever.  The 
present  rights  and  wishes  of  a  sovereign 
country  with  whom  the  United  States  must 
deal  cannot  be  overlooked,  notwithstanding 
previous  commitments.  Panamas  rights  to 
sovereignty  over  its  land  area  and  a  fair 
share  of  canal  revenue  are  being  recognized, 
albeit  belatedly,  and  groundwork  for  a  much 
more  satisfactory  mutual  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  nations  has  been  laid  for  the 
future — Including  a  possible  new  canal. 

The  new  treaty,  all  details  of  which  have 
not  been  announced,  settles  amicably  the 
dispute  which  created  a  crisis  and  bloody 
rioting  less  than  2  years  ago.  The  United 
States  did  not  bow  to  the  intimidation  of  a 
street  mob,  as  President  Johnson  said  firmly 
at  the  time.  But  after  the  violence  ended, 
this  country  entered  Into  meaningfxil  nego- 
tiations with  Panama's  Government,  and  the 
draft  of  a  new  treaty  drawn. 

in  both  old  and  new  canal  dealings,  the 
United  States  and  Panama  will  be  partners, 
rather  than  landlord-and-tenant — a  much 
more  desirable  relationship. 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or   TBCAS 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 

\jir.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
w  lat  we  call  a  good  neighbor  policy  with 
Li  tin  American  nations,  and  this  policy 
m  jans  that  we  will  be  good  neighbors  In 
d<  ed  as  well  as  words. 


Calling  Castro's  Hand 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

<W   PENNST1.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  called  Fidel  Castro's  hand 
in  dramatic  fashion  by  saying  that  Cu- 
ban refugees  can  be  assured  of  sanctuary 
on  these  shores. 

The  President,  in  what  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  has  termed  "a  masterful 
bit  of  timing,"  made  the  announcement 
at  the  foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  dur- 
ing the  signing  ceremony  for  the  new 
immigration  bill.  This  bill  eradicates 
unjiist  provisions  in  the  law  governing 
the  admission  of  foreigners  to  this 
country. 

The  Inquirer  editorially  has  praised 
the  administration  and  this  coimtry  for^ 
"calling  Castro's  hand,"  and  I  ask  per- 


mission   to    insert   the    article   in  the 
Record. 

[Prom  the  PhUadelphia  Inquirer, 

Oct.  6.  1966] 

Calling  Castro's  Hakd 

Pldel  Castro  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  ob- 
scure phrases  and  vague  (rffers.  It  often  Is 
^unwise  to  Judge  what  he  means  by  what  he 
says.  When  he  offered  last  week  to  allow  Cu- 
bans who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  he  might  have  been  bluffing.  All 
indications  are  that  he  was. 

In  any  event.  President  Johnson  has  called 
Castro's  hand  in  dramatic  fashion  by  for- 
mally opening  the  doors  of  this  covmtry  to 
prospective  refugees  from  the  Castro  tyrwmy 
and  assuring  them  sanctuary.  The  President, 
with  a  masterful  bit  of  timing,  made  the  an- 
noimcement  at  the  foot  of  the  Statue  ol 
Liberty,  during  the  signing  ceremony  for  tl» 
new  immigration  biU  which  eradicates  unjtist 
provisions  in  the  law  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  to  this  country. 

Castro,  characteristically,  la  backing  oO. 
When  it  first  became  evldenj,  his  offer  was 
being  taken  seriously,  he  tried  to  wiggle  out 
of  the  commitment  by  saying  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment woTild  be  required  to  exercise  the 
initiative,  through  official  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  set  the  flow  of  Cuban  refugees  In 
motion.  No  doubt  Pldel  was  chuckling  In 
his  beard,  thinking  this  would  end  the  matter 
becavise  the  United  States  does  not  have  dl|>- 
lomatic  relations  with  the  Castro  regime. 

President  Johnson  simnovrnted  the  ob- 
stacles by  ordering  the  U.S.  State  Department 
to  proceed  immediately  with  arrangements 
to  start  the  movement  of  refugees  out  of 

Cuba utilizing  diplomatic  channels  open  to 

Castro  through  the  Swiss  Government  and 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

Castro,  stUl  trying  to  get  off  the  hook,  has 
raised  objections  to  dealing  with  the  Red 
Cross.  He  also  is  remaining  deliberately  non- 
committal about  which  Cubans  could  come 
to  the  United  States.  He  might  hand-pick 
them. 

Also  unclear  is  the  meaning  of  Castro's  be- 
lated dlscloeiire  of  a  strange  letter  purpwted 
to  have  been  written  by  Che  Guevara  at  the 
time  of  his  sudden  disappearance  last  AprU, 
Guevara,  who  had  been  No.  2  man  in  the 
Castro  hierarchy,  has  gone  to  an  undisclosed 
destination  for  an  unannounced  purpose,  the 
letter  says. 

Why  Castro  chose  this  particular  time  to 
annotmce  the  so-called  Guevara  letter  ta 
another  mystery.  Maybe  he  is  hopeful  it  will 
serve  as  a  diversionary  tactic  to  draw  atten- 
tion away  from  his  embarrassing  predlcsr 
ment  over  refugees. 


Georgia's  New  Archives  and  Records 
Building 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13. 1965 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  October  11,  1965,  in  Atlanta,  s 
ceremony  took  place  marking  the  fornwi 
dedication  of  Georgia's  new  and  impro- 
sive  $6»/2  million  Archives  and  Recoroa 
Building  adjacent  to  Capitol  Square. 

Frequently  a  legislator  can  see  no  tan- 
gible results  of  his  service.  But,  whto 
one  has  had  an  experience  as  I  did  on 
October  11  in  seeing  and  Inspecting  toe 


most  up-to-date  building  of  its  kind  in 
America  and  knowing  that  I  had  a  part 
In  its  becoming  a  reality,  it  compensates 
for  many  of  the  hard  days,  misunder- 
standings and  frustrations  you  some- 
times have  in  public  service. 

In  the  1958  session  of  the  Georgia  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  after  being  on  a  special 
committee  for  several  years,  I  intro- 
duced a  house  resolution  to  construct 
a  building  for  the  purpose  of  storing  val- 
uable records  of  the  State  and  restoring 
valuable  records  to  usefulness.  It  was 
cosponsored  in  the  house  by  Representa- 
tives George  B.  Brooks  and  Alpha  A. 
Fowler,  Jr..  and  in  the  senate  by  C.  L. 
Moss  and  Mobley  Howell.  In  the  closing 
days  of  that  session,  by  unanimous  vote, 
toe  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing 
the  building  and  directing  of  the  budget 
bureau  to  provide  Secretary  of  State 
Ben  W.  Fortson.  Jr.,  with  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution. This  became  House  Resolu- 
tion No.  270-687C. 

In  order  to  assure  that  no  slip  occurs, 
members  of  the  special  Legislative  Arch- 
gival  Building  Study  Committee  took 
the  original  resolution  personally  to  the 
Governor,  Marvin  Griffin,  and  to  the 
then  Lieutenant  Governor,  S.  Ernest 
Vandiver,  for  their  signatures.  In  1959. 
Ernest  Vandiver  became  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  and  It  was  during  his  admin- 
istration that  the  money  to  build  the 
archives  building'was  provided. 

Thus,  the  aspirations  of  the  late  Mary 
Glvens  Bryan,  State  archivist,  and  Ben 
W.  Fortson,  Jr.,  secretary  of  state,  un- 
der whom  she  worked,  became  marble 
and  steel  to  serve  the  people  of  Georgia 
in  future  generations.  Their  unselfish 
ambitions  inspired  me  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Georgia  Legislature  to  work 
for  this  splendid  project  until  it  was  ac- 
complished. 

It  was  truly  a  grand  occasion  for  Geo- 
Rla  when  Miss  Carroll  Hart,  director  of 
the  department  of  archives  and  history, 
opened  the  ceremonies  to  dedicate  this 
building  to  serve  as  the  repository  for 
Georgia's  rich  historical  records. 

This  is  a  most  important  building.  A 
German  scholar,  Ratsel,  said  that  chron- 
dogy  and  geography  are  the  eyes  of  his- 
tory. If  this  is  so,  then  properly  pre- 
served archival  records  are  the  memory 
of  history  because  without  them  the  eyes 
would  be  of  little  use. 

The  addresses  by  former  Governor 
Vandiver,  Gov.  Carl  Sanders,  and  Deputy 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  Robert 
Bahmer  bespeak  the  importance  of  this 
eventful  day.  and  I  beg  your  indulgence 
to  let  me  set  them  out  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  as  to  preserve  them. 

The  addresses  follow: 
Text  of  Address  of  Former  Gov.  S. 
Ernest  Vandiver 

This  is  a  proud  day  for  Georgia.  For,  with 
we  dedication  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  we 
»m  be  able  for  the  first  time  to  gather  safely 
"1  one  place  the  valuable  and  priceless  docu- 
ments which  have  accumulated  since  the  day 
Georgia  was  granted  the  charter  brought 
here  today  by  Governor  McNair's  representa- 

ttT«8. 

Yet,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  pyangs  of  sad- 
^■»  because  the  one  person  I  wanted  most 
»  be  here  when  this  building  was  dedicated 
"no  longer  with  us.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
«e  labored  so  long  and  so  hard  to  guarantee 


Georgia  a  safelceeping  place  for  her  papers 
and  records  tliat  Mary  Givens  Bryan  de- 
parted this  life  before  her  dream  came  true. 

So  this  fine  building  is  as  much  a  monu- 
ment to  her  dedication  to  her  Job  as  she  saw 
it,  as  it  is  to  those  who  founded  this  de- 
partment before  her. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  we  broke 
ground  on  this  spot  a  little  over  3  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Bryan  was  so  exuberant  about  getting 
started  that  she  shoveled  the  dirt  on  me. 
The  incident  has  always  revered  her  in  my 
memory. 

And  today,  as  we  see  this  building  raised 
up  from  the  soU  her  shovel  turned,  we  can 
be  humbly  grateful  that  God  blessed  Georgia 
so  greatly  by  giving  her  within  the  same 
lifespan  such  great  dreamers  as  Mrs.  Bryan, 
the  late  B.  E.  Thrasher.  Jr..  and  oxir  revered 
and  beloved  secretary  of  state,  Ben  W.  Port- 
son,  Jr. 

Ben  has  been  dreaming  of  this  building 
since  he  became  secretary  of  state  in  1946. 
And  each  time  a  Georgia  county  courthouse 
burned  during  his  long  and  distingxiished  ca- 
reer, destroying  the  priceless  county  records 
they  contained,  it  spurred  him  Just  a  little 
bit  more. 

Forty-nine  courthouses  had  burned  by  the 
time  Ben  and  Mrs.  Bryan  got  enough  other 
Georgians  interested  in  the  need  for  a  per- 
manent records-keeping  facUity  for  Georgia. 
The  destruction  of  the  Douglas  County  court- 
house Just  a  few  years  ago  gave  some  of  the 
stimulus  necessary^  to  arouse  the  public  and 
the  general  assembly. 

A  legislative  Archival  Building  Study  Com- 
mittee began  looking  into  the  problem  in 
1957  under  the  chairmanship  of  now  Con- 
gressman Bob  Stephens.  When  they  com- 
pleted their  report.  I  tiad  to  agree  that  they 
had  presented  a  strong  and  winning  case. 
The  general  assembly  approved  the  building 
resolution  as  introduced  by  Congressman 
Stephens.  It  was  cosponsored  by  the  Archi- 
val Building  Committee.  With  the  help  of 
the  late  and  great  State  auditor,  Ed  Thrasher, 
we  inaugurated  the  project  in  line  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor's  Economy 
and  Reorganization  Commission. 

Its  construction  was  financed  with  funds 
provided  by  the  State  Office  Building  Au- 
thority, of  which  Mr.  Tlirasher  was  chairman. 

But  I  know  that  Georgia's  historians  and 
archivists  do  not  consider  the  money  spent 
on  this  structure  as  a  Uability,  but  a  credit. 
For  if  this  buUding  had  existed  30  years  ago. 
we  could  have  saved  thousands  of  irreplace- 
able records  which  are  now  in  ashes. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
this  is  a  records  depository  for  all  Georgia. 
Not  only  the  records  of  Georgia's  State  gov- 
ernment will  be  stored  and  microfilmed  here, 
but  this  facility  wUl  likewise  take  care  of 
records  of  Georgia's  m\inlcipal  and  county 
govenunents  as  well. 

It  was  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  the 
entire  building  was  planned  and  designed. 
Arcliives  in  at  least  15  other  States  were  in- 
spected before  this  one  was  laid  out  on  paper. 
Their  best  features — and  many  special  ones 
adapted  particularly  to  Georgia's  needs — 
have  been  captured  hwe  in  marble  and  steel 
to  preserve  for  posterity,  great  papers  of 
history. 

Now,  the  historians,  the  archivists,  the 
genealogical  researchers — all  of  them  will 
have  a  place  to  carry  on  their  work  in  mod- 
em, comfortable,  diistless  surroundings, 
where  records  will  be  protected  against  fur- 
ther deterioration. 

As  a  member  of  a  Georgia  family  that  has 
lived  in  the  same  county  for  more  than  200 
years,  I  revere  history  and  I  have  the  tiigh- 
est  admiration  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  its  preserwtion. 

Thus,  I  dedicate  this  great  building  with 
pride  and  humility — honoring  those  who 
have  made  it  possible — in  tribute  to  the  past 
bound  up  in  the  records  it  protects — and  in 
the  interest  of  future  generations  who  will 
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come  here  to  learn  of  Georgia's  rich  and 
treasured  heritage. 

As  a  great  industrialist  said  years  ago,  "the 
past  is  gone  and  static.  Nothing  we  can  do 
can  change  it.  The  futiuv  Is  before  us  and 
dynamic  •   •   •." 

So  with  this  dedication,  I  do  not  seek  to 
change  the  past,  but  preserve  it — ^for  that 
djmamic  futvire  of  which  I  sincerely  intend 
to  be  a  part. 


Text  of  Address  by  Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  participate  in 
this  dedication  program.  We  are  present  at 
a  truly  significant  moment  in  Georgia's  his- 
tory, a  moment  in  which  that  history  itself 
is  honored. 

A  few  momen*s  ago  I  was  privileged  to  ac- 
cept, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Greorgia,  one 
of  the  original  copies  of  the  Royal  Charter  of 
Georgia. 

I  am  happy  to  pledge  to  you  at  this  time 
that  this  charter  wiU  find  a  safe  and  long- 
lasting  home  here  amid  the  other  notable 
and  priceless  dociunents  of  our  State's  proud 
heritage. 

We  now  have  not  only  a  structure  as  tech- 
nically sound  and  protective  as  modem  archi- 
tecture can  produce  but  also  one  whose 
beauty,  and  style  are  as  timeless  as  its  Chero- 
kee Georgia  marble  exterior. 

Tills  building,  of  course.  wiU  house  all  the 
oflBclal  records  and  valuable  documents  both 
of  State  government  and  Georgia's  counties 
and  municipalities. 

Naturally,  I  am  glad  to  see  all  of  this  valu- 
able material  stored  here  near  the  center  of 
governmental  activity  and  I  trust  tliat  it  wlU 
remain  safe  here  for  aU  time  to  come. 

You  Itnow,  some  of  this  historical  material 
has  already  had  a  rather  impressive  tour  of 
tho  country. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution — when 
the  situation  in  Georgia  didn't  appear  sale 
for  its  public  ofRcials — our  first  secretary 
of  State,  John  Milton,  fied  with  the  archives 
to  Charleston  and  finaUy  to  Baltimore,  where 
they  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Then,  too.  these  records  followed  Georgia's 
State  capltol  from  Louisville  to  Milledge- 
ville,  and  then  to  Atlanta. 

I  think  these  records  and  documents  have 
found  the  finest  possible  resting  place  here. 
not  simply  because  of  the  quality  of  these 
physical  accommodations,  but  also  because 
of  those  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
treasvire  our  heritage,  and  who  have  sought 
to  preserve  it. 

I  esp>ecially  want  to  commend  here  our  fine 
State  archivist,  Miss  Carroll  Hart,  to  whom 
we  are  entrusting  the  priceless  details  of 
Georgia's  history. 

I  want  to  commend,  also.  Secretary  of  State* 
Ben  W.  Fortson,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  the  need  for  adequately  housing 
the  State's  records.  N 

And  finally,  I  feel  we  aU  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Gov.  Ernest  Vandiver.  under 
whose  administration  the  money  was  made 
available  for  the  erection  of  this  $6.6  mUlion 
building. 

Our  new  archives  and  records  building  al- 
ready has  aroused  Interest  all  across  the 
Nation,  and  has  served  as  a  massive  testi- 
mony to  Georgia's  respect  for  its  heritage. 

This  new  building  is  symlxjllc  of  our  ap- 
proach— not  only  to  the  history  that  has 
already  been  written,  but  also  to  tljat  which 
has  yet  to  take  place. 

Through  this  building  and  through  our 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
we  look  both  to  the  history  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  to  the  history  of  the  future,  which 
we  are  writing  by  our  actions  today. 

It  Is  with  this  approach  In  mind  that  I  am 
concerned  with  the  utilization  of  a  profes- 
sional historian  whose  task  It  would  be  to 
compile  the  pertinent  docimients  and  rec- 
ords of  each  administration  Into  a  complete 
history  that  might  well  be  of  value  to  schol- 
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REMABKS  or  D«.  RobtotH.  Bahmer. 
Abchivist  o»  thi  Ukited  States 
an  important  day  for  every  Ainerl- 
ist.     We  are  here  to  dedicate  a 
b\illding    that    Incorporates    the 
design,  in  Xacilltlee  and  In  equlp- 
aafeguardlng    the    public    docu- 
ae  arrives  <A  tbe  State  of  Geor- 
for  making  these  documents  av^i- 
the  use  of  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
buUdlng  is  a  monvunent  to  tne 
on  of  a  great  State;  It  to  a  monu- 
the  enlightened  leadership  of  your 
*r.  your  Secretory  of  State.  y<«f7eK^ 
lAd  to  a  host  of  distinguished  and 
■1  plrlted  citizens. 

1   of    these   we    archivists    owe    our 

and  our  gratitude.     But  in  a  very 

sense  this  building  to  us  is  a  monu- 

'^the  faith  and  the  determination 

light  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

Amerlc*m  Lchlval  profession-Mary  Glvens 
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my  privilege  to  know  and  to  work 
f  Bryan  for  15  years;   and  all  erf 
,  knew  her.  I  am  sure,  share  with 
feeling  that  she  was  endowed,  a« 
TIB  are.  with  attrtbutee  of  cliara^ 
qualities  that  set  her  above 
tmary.    She  was.  In  short,  a  great  lady^ 
was.  moreover,   a   great  archlvlst-a 
.  of  her  profession.    She  was  proudjrf 
«ofe88l<»-lnardlnately     proud-and 
that  18  good  in  the  American  archival 
"ion  today  Is  owing  to  her  persistent 

K  the  years  that  Mary  was  dreaming 
building,  campaigning  for  It,  plan- 
she  was  also  active  In  sixengthenlng 
Bslon.     For  several  years  she  was 
ux  of  tne  Committee  on  StateJUxdiives 
Society  o*  American  Archivi^.     In 
r^^ed  as  President  of  the  Society. 
to.  these  positions  she  exerted  axemen- 
Influence  for  good  in  encouraging  the 
pment  of   a  nationwide  network   of 
^hlval  a««nciefr-«tafled  by  pr^es- 
archivists,  who  take  P^de   to  tiie^ 
and  feel  a  sense  of  reeponslbllity  for 
(rvatlon  and  proper  use  of  the  docu- 
r  heritage  of  their  States. 
Bryan  understood  clearly  the  basic 
of  Uie  archivist's  Job.    She  knew  that 
the  written  record  there  could  be 
history.    She  knew  that  in  a  democ- 
as  ours  the  written  record  of  our 
tal  institutions  must  be  preserved 
accessible  on  a  basis  of  equality 
I  scholars,  and  the  general  public, 
her  case,  as  we  all  do.  on  the  be- 
we   are   promoting   the   cause   al 
by  advancing  the  knowledge  of 
„„     As  one  of  our  colleagues  has  said: 
the  record  is  not  accessible,  the  books 
advance  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  can- 
written.    Without  these  books,  teach- 
students  will  be  shackled  with  in- 
lona  of  our  past  that  will  soon  be 
If  not  misleading.     The  record  m 
foundation.    Unless  this  record  and  the 


right  of   access   to   It    are   protected   In   the 
fTUlest  amplitude  possible,  the  whole  society 
suffers.    Whatever  aflecte  the  ^oj^^^at^n  af- 
fects not  merely  [the)  vast  ^^  varl^i  net- 
work  of  historical  enterprise.     It  affects  tiie 
National  interest  In  the  deepest  moral  and 
spiritual  sense.     For,    as   someone   bas  weU 
a^ld,   the  historian   Is   In  a   ^«f  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  public  truth,  and  one  of  the  glories 
of  democracy   is   that    it   dares   W   face   the 
truth  about  its  past."        ^  ,.      ,  ...    „v,i,nK- 
Marv  Bryan  taught  and  lived  this  philos- 
op^.^  bS   she    was    also   thoroughly    con- 
vinced that  an  archives  should  not  be  a  dull, 
dusty  depository   of   dead  docuinents.     She 
believed  that  an  archives  must  be  a  vital, 
^branV  institution  dedicated  to  the  public 
lervice  in  the  full-*ervice  that  catered  to 
Sie   interests   and   needs  of   all   the   people^ 
This  building  was  erected  to  unplement  that 
belief— it  is  designed  for  service.  ^.   .  . 

pSally  Mary  Bryan,  as  all  good  arch  viste^ 
looked  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  To 
i^e  the  impact  of  modern  technology  «i 
toTarchlvisfrwork  is  regarded  with jnUg^^I 
{S^to  Mary  the  future  was  a  challenge 
to  be  anticipated  and  met  zestfully. 

Exactly   5   years   and    5   days   ago  to  her 
nresidential  address  to  the  Society  of  Amerl- 
E^^'Svists   to   Boston.   Mary   Bryan  re- 
minded  her  fellow  archivists  that     We  are 
living  to  an  age  when  men's  greatest  ambl- 
tl^  are  se^togly  on  the  edge  of  fulfiU- 
ment  when  the  stars  toward  which  man  has 
S!?h^  for  untold  centuries  suddenly  seem 
STS  a^L's  length  away."    When  I  r^ 
these  words  a  few  days  ago  I  was  f  ™ck  by 
their  appropriateness  for  this  occasion.    For 
mSJ  wS  tien  from  us  Just  when  her  ^eat- 
eetambition  was  on  the  edge  of  fulfillment 
Sd^e  completion  of  this  building  was  only 

an  arm's  length  away.  ,„„r^ir«i 

Her  legacy  Is  to  good  hands  and  ^^P^^ 

by  her  faith  these  hands  will  carry  on_    It  te  a 

gfeat  privilege  to  be  with  you  on  this  day. 
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Financial  and  Technical  Aid  in  the  Study 
and  Control  of  Jellyfish 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PENlfSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.1965 
Mr     BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  even  though  the  following Js 
written  humorously  about  a  very  pri- 
ons piece  of  legislaUon— H.R.    1"^^ 
recenUy  Introduced  by  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Mary- 
Sndl  do  beUeve  that  John  McKelway's 
Rubier  column  from  the  Washington 
l^g  St^r  of  October  11  will  enlighten 
the  Members  to  the  real  importance  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Rambler 
'  (By  John  McKelway) 

Proof  enough  to  get  behtod  the  recent 
proposal  of  Representative  Edward  A^Gak- 
MA-S^^the  distinguished  democrat  from  the 
fine  city  of  Baltimore  In  the  great  State  of 
Maryland.  ^  ..  „ 

He  has  introduced  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  sensible  piece  of  legislation  stoce  ^e 
^peal  of  prohibition.  Garmatz  is  out  to  get 
the  Jellyfish. 

AS  he  explains  it:  "The  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 


with  the  States  and  give  financial  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  them  in  the  study  and  control 
of  leUyflsh— commonly  referred  to  as  sea  net- 
ties'— and  other  such  pests  which  adversely 
affect  fish  and  shellfish,  as  well  as  water- 
based  recreation."  . 
(In  other  words,  they  sting  voters  indis- 

"Sf  SU.  be  said,  would  be  author- 
ized to  conduct,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, or  both,  research  into  the  sea  nettle 
problem,  to  conduct  studies  on  developing 
control  measures,  and.  based  on  such  studio 
on  developing  control  measures,  and  based 
on  such  studies  to  control  or  eltalnate  such 
pests  to  our  coastal  waters  "^d  mbutari^. 

Cost  of  the  legislaUon  would  be  on  a  50-50 
basis  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States.  The  Government  would  put  up 
some  810  million.  ^     . 

Garmatz  noted  that  Jellyfish  seem  to  be 
on  the  increase— not  only  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  but  along  the  entire  eastern  sea- 

^nd  he  also  pototed  out:  "Were  thl^  sim- 
ply a  struggle  of  men  against  the  JeHy^sh. 
a  solution  might  be  near  at  hand  Unfor- 
tunately.  some  experts  8Ugg«t  ttiat  the  Uf e 
cycle  of  the  JeUyflsh  is  entwtoed  with  that 

°'pOT  iTtSis  out  that  whUe  there  are  more 
jellyfish  there  are  fewer  oysters—and  the 
jellyfish,  the  hated  Jellyfish,  might  be  re- 

^^^^'Sho  could  be  against  such  a  rea^n- 
able  proposal?  .   ,  . 

Jellyfish,  to  the  Ramber's  optolon.  are  vir- 
tually worthless— around  these  parts,  any- 
way In  Japan,  'tis  said,  people  actually 
eat  dried  Jellyfish  and  It  is  also  rumored 
that  jellyfish  have  been  used  by  farmers  as 
a  fertilizer.  ,       -m,o,„ 

But  here  aU  they  do  Is  sttog  people.^  Tbey 
ruto  summer  vacations  or  long-awaited  week- 
ends. They  also  eat  t^armless  little  ^« 
that  otherwise  might  have  lived  to  feed  » 
family  on  Friday  night.  ,^    „^„ 

Jellyfish,  if  you  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
caShCibem  to  a'^crab  net  and  dumptog 
themto  a  bushel  basket  so  that  a  few  peo- 
Dle  in  the  area  can  do  a  slow,  careful  breast 
stroke,  also  are  capable  of  setting  off  an  un- 
mistakable odor.    JeUyflsh  sttnk. 

Garmato  said  It  was  his  hope  that  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  could  start  early  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  and  that  ^ 
summertime,  when  thousands  of  people  a« 
racing  out/6f  the  water  to  get  away  from 
jeU^hes.'^e  bill  would  be  "well  along  its 

' This  teS^ppolntlng.     If  Garmatz  would 
lust  take  the  time  to  run  down  to  the  White 
iSusTand  have  a  chat  with  Lady  Bird  we 
could  get  the  show  on  the  road  this  week. 
Why  wait?    The  Jellyfish  won't. 


October  13,  1965 
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Working  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 
Mr  UDAIi.    Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us 
can  ever  forget  the  deeply  emotional  ap- 
peal made  in  this  country  by  Pope  Paul 
for  "no  more  war,  war  never  again. 

This  Is  what  we  all  want  in  this  coun- 
try—every mother  and  father  who  ios 
seen  a  son  go  off  to  Vietnam,  every  Amer- 
ican who  has  seen  a  brother,  a  husband, » 


father  or  a  sweetheart  called  to  duty  In 
a  place  like  the  Dominican  Republic  or 
southeast  Asia. 

We  want  peace,  we  pray  for  peace,  and 
we  work  for  peace.  We  sacrifice  for 
peace,  which  means  we  pay  the  price  of 
being  strong.  Ever  since  the  day  of 
George  Washington,  America  has  stood 
by  the  conviction  that  peace  comes  more 
readily  by  being  strong  than  by  being 
weak. 

Along  these  lines,  I  call  attention  to  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Arizona  Republic, 
and  ask  that  it  be  published  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic.  Oct.  6.   1965] 
The  Pope  and  Peace 

The  world's  most  powerful  spiritual  leader 
met  Its  most  powerful  secular  leader  in  New 
York  Monday,  and  the  result  could  be  of 
tremendous  Importance  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
No  transcript  has  been  made  of  the  conversa- 
tion between  President  Johnson  and  Pope 
Paul,  but  the  President  said  they  discussed 
many  questions  and  concluded:  "The  entire 
world  is  Indebted  to  his  holiness  (for)  his 
trips  across  the  waters  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  world's  quest  for  peace." 

The  trips  have  included  one  to  Israel, 
which  has  been  In  a  state  of  war  with  its 
Arab  nelghb(M-s  from  the  day  it  was  bom. 
and  India,  which  now  is  fighttog  Pakistan 
while  facing  the  possioility  of  an  attack  by 
China.  But  undoubtedly  the  trip  to  the 
U.N.  and  the  United  States  was  the  most 
significant  of  the  three.  It  gave  the  Pope 
the  unique  opportunity  to  speak  to  delegates 
from  some  115  nations  representing  every 
shade  of  religloiis  belief  and  Including  those 
that  have  no  religious  beliefs. 

The  President  and  the  Pope,  different  as 
they  may  be  in  education  and  background, 
undoubtedly  want  peace  on  earth  more  than 
they  want  anything  else.  There  also  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  both  know  where 
the  danger  to  peace  lies;  namely,  behind  the 
Bamboo  and  Iron  Curtains. 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  problem  of 
"those  terrible  arms,  which  modem  science 
has  given  you,"  the  Pope  zeroed  in  on  the 
greatest  single  problem  which  men  must 
solve,  the  control  of  the  power  of  the  un- 
locked atom.  No  nation  is  more  dedicated  to 
such  control  than  the  United  States;  but  no 
one  knows  better  than  the  Pope  that  control 
will  not  come  from  an  abdication  of  the 
American  responsibility.  "Peace  on  earth"  is 
closer,  not  further,  because  President  John- 
son also  realizes  that  fact. 

The  ringing  appeal  for  "No  more  war.  war 
never  again."  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  Pope's 
message.  The  heartfelt  appeal  may  well  be 
used  by  the  organizers  of  a  "Get  out  of  Viet- 
nam" campaign  schedtded  for  the  Nation's 
campuses  October  15-16.  But  the  Pope  has 
never  suggested  the  United  States  renege  on 
Its  obligations  to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  only  the  most  naive  can  be- 
lieve that  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam would  do  anything  but  put  that  coun- 
try under  the  domination  of  Red  China. 

Exactly  what  Red  China  thinks  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  proven  these  past 
few  months  by  Its  action  in  forcing  one 
satellite,  Indonesia,  to  withdraw  from  the 
U.N.  and  another  satellite.  Cambodia,  to 
withdraw  from  all  participation  In  UJ*. 
functions.  Cambodia  will  retain  its  mem- 
bership in  the  U.N..  presimaably  to  act  as  a 
listening  post  for  Pelplng. 

The  Pope  and  the  President  are  together 
in  pursuit  of  peace,  and  neither  they  nor  the 
American  people  have  the  slightest  Ulusion 
about  achieving  that  desired  state  by  failing 
to  oppose  the  real  opponents  of  peace; 
^iwnely,  the  Communist  bloc. 


Heroic  Hontton  Boys  Awarded  for 
Bravery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF  TEXAS  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
days,  two  fine  youngsters  in  my  district 
were  given  awards  for  bravery  in  saving 
the  lives  of  two  people  at  the  risk  of  their 
own. 

The  two  brave  youngsters  are  Arthur 
McKinley  Gaines  HI.  age  10.  of  4302 
Roseneath.  and  Michael  Cekosky,  14,  of 
8348  Wier  Drive,  in  Houston.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  House  the  un- 
selfish acts  of  heroism  by  these  fine  lads. 

Life-Savzng  Scout  Wins  Coumenoation 

In  a  special  court  of  honor  held  Sunday  by 
Boy  Scout  Troop  242  of  the  W.  L.  Davis  Divi- 
sion. Sam  Houston  Area  Council.  Arthur 
Ii^Kinley  Gaines  III  of  4302  Roseneath.  a 
member  of  the  troop,  received  a  certificate  of 
merit  from  the  National  Boy  Scouts'  Cotirt  of 
Honor.  Bnmswick.  N J. 

Arthur  was  given  the  certificate  "to  recog- 
nition of  meritorious  action  In  connection 
with  the  rescue  of  Kirby  Jones  of  2915  South- 
more  in  October  1964  at  a  lake  near  Six  Flags 
of  Texas.  Arlington. 

Arthur,  then  a  member  of  Cub  Pack  896. 
and  Kirby.  who  Is  still  a  member  of  the  i>ack. 
were  among  a  group  of  Houston  Boy  Scouts 
on  an  excursion  to  Six  Flags.  Kirby.  who  was 
on  a  boardwalk  at  the  lakeside,  slipped  into 
the  lake  and  began  to  flounder.  Arthur 
Jumped  in  and  pulled  him  to  safety. 

The  certificate  was  signed  by  Tom  Watson, 
president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
Joseph  Bruton.  Jr.,  chief  scout  executive  of 
the  National  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  both 
men  of  Brunswick,  N  J. 

The  award  was  presented  by  John  A.  Har- 
ris of  3015  Clebiume.  chairman  of  the  W.  L. 
Davis  Scout  division's  advancement  com- 
mittee. 

Arth\ir  is  to  the^  5th  grade  at  Reynolds 
School,  9601  Rosehaven.  where  his  father  Is 
principal,  and  Kirby  is  to  the  4th  grade  at 
Reynolds.  Kirby's  parente  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
K.  S.  Jones. 

Troop  242  Is  sponsored  by  the  Wheeler 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  3826  Wheeler,  where 
the  coiui;  of  honor  was  held  Simday,  and 
Pack  886  is  sponsored  by  Reynolds  School. 

Pluria  Marshall  of  3706  Sampson  is  scout- 
master of  Troop  242  and  Otis  Perry  of  3105 
Arbor  is  cubmaster  of  Pack  886. 

Legion  Post  Gives  Medal  to  Cekoskt 

Carrying  out  the  policy  of  recognizing 
worthwhile  action  by  American  youngsters, 
American  Legion  Poet  490  presented  a  sterling 
silver  medal  and  a  certificate  of  award  to 
Michael  Cekosky,  14.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Cekosky  of  8348  Wier  Drive. 

The  honor  was  based  on  the  youth's  action 
to  rescuing  his  aunt.  Dr.  Sue  Peyrot  of 
Sulphur,  Okla.,  when  she  was  caught  in  an 
undertow  at  Jamaica  Beach,  Galveston,  last 
summer. 

Member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  933.  Cekosky 
passed  the  ilfesavlng  test  at  Camp  Strake, 
near  Conroe,  In  1964  and  used  the  knowledge 
he  had  learned  In  rescutog  the  Oklahoma 
doctor. 

Presenting  the  award  to  Post  490  Hall, 
11702  Galveston  Road,  was  Clayton  Mann  of 
Wichita  Palls,  commander  for  the  District  of 
Texas. 


Other  officials  present  were  Walter  C.  Lee. 
6230  Kelllng,  district  commander;  R.  W. 
Thompson,  8116  Bendell.  district  rice  com- 
mander; Mrs.  Anita  Ferguacm,  1712  Pasadena, 
Department  of  Texas  president  of  the  Ladles' 
AuxUiary;  Ernie  Davis,  national  membership 
consultant  from  the  American  Legion  head- 
quarters, Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Nat  D.  Oann, 
1612  Second  Street.  Galena  Paik,  Department 
of  Texas  vice  commander;  LoiUs  W.  Emerich, 
13110  Halifax,  past  Department  of  Texaa 
commander;  Mrs.  B.  B.  Hester,  424  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Department  of  Texas  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ladles'  AuxUixuy,  and  Clyde  R. 
Boyd  of  10822  Stover,  commander  of  Post  490. 

Special  guests  at  the  meeting  were  mem- 
bers of  Boy  Scout  Troop  933  and  former 
Scoutmaster  W.  R.  Bankston  of  7946  Olenalta. 


Not  a  Policymaker^  a  Dktcminator 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  the  distinguished 
lawyer  and  public  servant  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  be  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  is  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  profile  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  October  12. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  In- 
cluded it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
USIA    Head.    Pittsburgheh,    ExPLAora    Job: 

"Not  a  Policymaker,   a   Dissemimatob" 
(By  Herbert  G.  Stein) 

A  discerning  visiter  might  easily  con- 
clude— correctly — that  Leonard  Harold  Marks 
is  quite  close  te  President  Johnson. 

In  his  Washington  office,  for  example, 
Marks  has  a  color  photo  of  the  President  on 
the  wall.  But  it  Is  not  the  stock  photo 
that  any  Government  clerk  might  have,  that 
one  of  a  stendlng.  frowning  President,  one 
hand  clutehed  to  the  back  of  a  chair.  Marks' 
photo  is  a  smiUng  President  Johnson,  one 
hand  casually  putting  a  pencU  into  his  shirt 
pocket. 

Or  another  example:  Marks  could.  If  he 
chose,  walk  the  two  blocks  from  his  office  at 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  W14te 
House  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

As  it  happens.  Marks  quite  often  makes 
that  trip,  in  a  large,  black  limousine  with 
uniformed  chauffeur,  for  as  the  new  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (12.000  em- 
ployees. $156  million  budget)  he  has  the 
right  (not  always  accorded  every  USIA  Di- 
rector) to  sit  in  on  Cabinet  and  National 
Security  Council  meetings. 

That  two-block  trip  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  is  not  without  meaning  for  a  man 
who  35  years  ago  walked  down  Dinwiddle 
Street  of  Pittsburgh's  hill  district  to  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  and  who  later  often 
walked  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
still  later  to  Its  law  school. 

"I  first  met  the  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son soon  after  I  came  to  Washington;  he 
was  still  a  Congressman  then."  Marks  was 
saying  in  an  interview  one  recent  morning 
in  his  Washington  office  (soft  music  on  the 
elevators,  thick  red  carpets  on  the  floor, 
modern  art  on  the  walls) . 

He  remembered  that  he  had  actually  met 
Mrs.  Johnson  first. 

"She  Just  called  the  office  one  day  and 
asked  if  we  would  represent  her  little  radio 
stetion  in  Texas."  he  said. 
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time  Marks'  law  firm  specialized 

ItxiA  televlsKm  clients  in  their  cases 

TMeral  Communications  Commls- 

J  bad  been  bis  first  employer  when 

to  Washington  In  1942,  not  long 

nfs  law  school.  ^,,„«t* 

after  tbe  war,   be   entered   private 
and  bis  firm  attracted  quite  a  lew 
clients    (Robert    Taft,    William 


,„  meanwhUe,  Marks  had  handled 
^  television  for  John  P.  Kennedy  in 
campaign  and  he  vmdertook  a  simi- 
for  President  Johnson  last  year, 
something  alx)ut  poUtlcs  from 
„„.     be  said.     His   father,   Samuel 
now  deceased,  was  a  constable  from 
District   and  a   minor   official  for 
b  and  Allegheny  County, 
the  time  I  was  12  or  13  years  old. 
blm  pass  out  cards  during  election 
Then  I  used  to  go  down  to  the 
^««  and  watch  him  testify.     That's 
.  I  got  the  Idea  to  become  a  lawyer. 
ligh  school,  as  now,   Leonard   Marks 
sk  and  to  the  point. 
was  always  a  good  student,"  recalled 
Harry  Kodlnsky,  now  in  public 
here.     "It  seemed  to  come  easUy 
B      But  he  was  no  bookworm.     We 
went  out   on   double  dates,   and  we 
bad  a  good  time." 
at  Pitt,  where  his  grades  were  good 
to  win  him  a  Summa  Cum  Laude 
one  of  his  side  Jobs  was  as  campus 
for  the  Post-Gazette  and  another 
campus  reporter  on  a  WWSW  radio 
from  the  Enrlght  Theater.  ^^ 

Powell  was  the  emcee  on  that  show, 
said.    "I  remember  one  week  we  In- 
a  Jean  Harlow.    I  was  so  excited  to 
„j.  I  couldn't  say  anything.     I  Just 
there  with  my  mouth  open." 
ay  at  age   49,   Leonard  Marks   Is   less 
by  the  famous.     He  Is   a  small,   stUl 
man,    with   black   hair    and    a   well- 
l  almost  pinkish  face,  and  he  holds  a 
a  Where  Ambassadors  come  to  see  him. 
the    morning    he    was    Interviewed 
was  In  his  office  well  before  8:30  ajn. 
8-30  he  stepped  Into  an  adjoining 
p..^«  room  to  meet  with  his  staff  to 
But  how  well  Americas  story  is  being 
jTOund  the  world . 

I  what's  going  on  in  Africa?"  he  said 

_  meeting  opened,  and  the  door  closed 

reporters  on  the  outside. 

,9-30  am.  that  meeting  ended,  and  his 

ontlnued:  9:30  a.m.— 20  minutes  for  an 

("I  think  that's  enough  time  gen- 

.");    at    10:30    a.m..    a   meeting   with 

NcwTle,  pubUc  affairs  officer  in  Austria; 

ajn.  a  meeting  with  his  Latin  America 


bacl 

fori]  ler 
nan  ed 
Itlm  rary'i 
bigl 

Repeated 


1  pjn.  he  was  (rff  to  the  Chilean  Em- 

fOT  a  luncheon.     At  3:30  pjn.  he  was 

in  his  office  to  receive  John  Gronouskl, 

Postmaster  General  who  was  recentiy 

Ambassador  to  Poland.    At  4  pm.  his 

-y's  final  entry  said:  "Departure  for  a 

-level  Government   conference." 

peated   Inquiries   to   determine   exactly 

blgh  a  level  that  conference  had  been 

«iy  brought  back  the  reply:   "It  cannot 

:  urther  defined,  but  It  was  not  a  White 

e  meeting." 

any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  a 

interview  with  Leonard  Marks,  Just  1 

A  after  he  became  USIA  Director,  it  is 

be  will  never  get  In  trouble  from  loose 

To  questions  about  himself,  he  was 

,.e  and  brisk..    To  questions  touching 

criticisms,  Marks  was  brusk. 

about  a  Harper's  magazine  article 
,„^  USIA  is  retreating  from  a  position 
bardnoeed  news  agency  and  becoming 
-»  of  a  propaganda  agency? 
■  rbat'B  not  a  strnpllfled  question  that  I  can 
am  WW  in  a  sentence.    It  would  take  another 
magazine  article,"  Marks  said.     "I  will  say 


that  I  think  that  some  of  the  assumptions  of 
that  article  are  erroneous." 

Does  USIA  have  a  role  in  Government  j)Ol- 
Icymaklng?  _    ^. 

"We  don't  make  policy,"  he  said.  "We  dis- 
seminate it.  We  are  the  craftsmen.  We  pro- 
vide the  tools." 

Marks  made  a  point  of  noting  that  to  find 
out  what  American  policy  is  he  has  the  right 
to  sit  in  on  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and 
National  Security  Coimcll,  not  a  small  right 
In  that  It  only  began  a  few  years  ago  \mder 
his  recent  predecessor,  the  late  Edward  R. 

Murrow. 

"Inside  this  agency,  yes,  I  have  been  given 
complete  freedom,"  Marks  said.  "I  am  the 
Director  and  I  will  make  the  policy." 

How  does  he  react  when  some  foreign  mob 
bums  down  a  USIA  library? 

"I  cannot  explain  It.  Can  anybody?  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  is  a  sacrilege  to 
hum  a  library.  Books  are  the  most  valuable 
tools  a  human  being  has,  they  are  the  store- 
house of  human  knowledge.  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed well,  I  think,  that  if  these  libraries 
had  not  been  effective  they  would  not  have 
been  attacked." 

How  well,  in  his  view,  hivs  USIA  done  its 

Job? 

"Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  Let  nie  snow 
you  something.  Here  is  what  former  Presi- 
dent Bsenhower  Just  wrote  for  the  Reader's 
Digest,  "The  hard  truth  is  that  the  infor- 
mation task  abroad  is  so  great  the  Federal 
Government  must  do  it.  We  must  spend 
whatever  Is  necessary,  a  hall  billion,  or  even 
a  bUUon  dollars.'  Remember  our  actual 
budget  this  year  is  $166  million." 

When,  a  few  minutes  later,  Marks  closed 
off  further  questions  by  pleading  a  busy 
schedule,  it  was  apparent  that  the  session 
bad  not  been  quite  what  either  the  inter- 
viewer or  the  Interviewee  had  expected. 

Perhaps,  in  the  end,  to  Americans  tradi- 
tionally suspicious  of  anything  dealing  with 
the  word  "propaganda,"  USIA  cannot  be  de- 
scribed better  than  former  Director  Murrow 
once  did:  "Its  Job  is  to  explain  and  defend 
American  policy,  and  where  possible,  make  it 
palatable." 

Meanwhile  Leonard  Marks  will  be  back 
home  tomorrow  to  accept  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  Pitt.  Along  with  his  wife.  Dor- 
othy, his  two  sons.  Stephen.  16,  and  Robert. 
14,  any  of  Marks'  boyhood  chums  who  may 
be'  In  the  audience  will  not  be  surprised  to 
see  him  honored.  It  is  no  less  than  they 
would  have  predicted. 

There  In  his  Washington  office,  a  present- 
day  colleague  gave  another  description. 
John  Chancellor,  the  also-new  head  of  USIA's 
best  known  activity,  the  Voice  of  America, 
listened  to  Marks  describing  his  many  Jobs 
in  high  school. 

"What  he  Is  telling  you."  said  Chancellor, 
"is  that  he  was  always  a  macher."  (It  Is 
from  the  Yiddish,  meaning  doer,  mover, 
shaker.) 


nlallsm  Is  blind  to  the  Soviet  colonial 
practices  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Polish-American,  an  independent 
publication  serving  Polish- American  citi- 
nens  In  Chicago,  HI.,  contained  a  very 
timely  and  potent  editorial  on  October  9 
which  I  ask  leave  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Colonialism  Myths 
The  prevailing  concept  of  postwar  U.S.'s 
foreign  policy  has  been  that  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  free  backward  peoples 
from  their  supervisors,   from  all  forms  of 
colonial  control. 

This  concept  has  a  basic  appeal  to  Ameri- 
cans, who  threw  off  colonial  rule  200  years 
ago  because  of  Its  Idealism  and  the  tendency 
of  Americans  to  eqviate  their  struggle  In  the 
1870's  with  the  condition  of  todays  backward 

people. 

The  fallacies  in  the  general  American  con- 
cept are,  however,  becoming  obvious.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  the  backward  people  of 
the  world  have  had  no  suitable  background 
or  tradition  to  understand  democracy  and 
self-rule.  They  are  better  off  under  a  be- 
nevolent  colonial    administration    in    many 


cases. 

The  examples  of  Indonesia,  and  India  and 
Pakistan,  come  to  mind.  Here  one  Is  deal- 
ing with  the  fate  of  almost  700  million  peo- 
ple. Are  the  Indonesians  better  off,  under 
the  floundering  economic  tyranny  of  Su- 
karno than  they  were  under  Dutch  guid- 
ance? Are  the  Indians  and  PaklstanlB  better 
off,  or  happier,  fighting  each  other,  than 
they  were  under  British  guidance? 

The  United  States  applied  pressure, 
against  both  Britain  and  Holland,  to  free 
these  millions  from  guidance— partiy  under 
the  sting  of  Commimlst  propaganda  against 
colonialism.  In  fact,  the  Commvmlsts  have 
made  colonialism  such  a  bad  word  no  one 
defends  any  of  Its  accomplishments  these 
days— and  It  registered  many  among  back- 
ward peoples. 

Many  of  the  world's  peoples  are  not  ready 
for  hnmedlate  freedom.  Immediate  freedom 
makes  them  a  threat  to  world  stability  and 
peace;  it  does  not  bring  about  higher  living 
standards  automatically  and  that  it  is  not, 
therefore,  morally  defensible. 
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Colonialism  Myths 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
false  promises  on  which  our  foreign  pol- 
icy conduct  is  based  are  especially  seen 
in  the  blind  allegiance  to  the  Communist 
attacks  on  colonialism.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  an  administration  which  follows 
the  Communist  line  In  describtng  colon- 


"Good  Luck,  Mr.  President" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON,  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.    Mrj  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives   an    editorial    which    appeared 
Thursday.  October  7  in  the  Davenport 
Times  Democrat.    It  expresses  a  senti- 
ment which  we  all  shared  as  Presidoit 
Johnson  prepared  to  enter  the  hospital 
for  surgery,  "Good  Luck,  Mr.  President 
We  are  all  grateful  for  the  good  lu* 
which    President    Johnson    has    haa 
and  axe  hopeful  that  his  recovery  con- 
tinues at  Its  present  rapid  rate. 
The  editorial  follows: 

"Good  Lxtck,  Mb.  PBnaroENT" 
As  President  Johnson  prepares  for  tb» 
surgery  which  will  remove  his  gaUbla<M«. 
the  reassurance  from  his  {Ayslcian^^  is  tt" 
the  risk  Is  "very  low  indeed."  StlU  *^JT 
tlon  cannot  but  feel  some  concern.    Sw»- 
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thing  of  the  Inner  feelings  of  Innumerable 
Americans  is  reflected  In  the  jumpy  perform- 
ance of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  described 
bim  as  "a  rather  forlorn  looking  man  seated 
all  alone  at  the  huge  octagonal  table  In  the 
White  House  Cabinet  Room"  as  he  concluded 
a  day  of  suspense  by  announcing  his  pro- 
jected operation  to  newsmen  who  had  been 
alerted  to  an  important  disclosure. 

This  is  as  It  must  be.  In  that  solitary 
role  he  was  symbolic  of  anyone  who  ap- 
proaches major  surgery.  However  sympa- 
thetic others  may  be,  they  cannot  share  bis 
experience  with  him. 

They  can  feel  a  measure  of  his  concern  as 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Chief  Executive  must 
unavoidably  relax  somewhat  its  grip  on  the 
Nation's  controls.  No  one  can  foresee  any 
emergency  which  would  make  this  danger- 
ous. A  luU  in  the  legislative  drive  Is  at 
hand. 

Senator  MANSfTELo,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  has  emphasized 
that  he  does  not  anticipate  any  occasion  for 
major  decision.  The  situation  is  made  to 
order,  though,  for  any  international  oppo- 
nent, and  particularly  Red  China,  to  test  the 
mettle  of  the  Nation  by  manufacturing  a 
crisis. 

A  comparable  set  of  circumstances  in  any 
of  the  Communist  countries  would  produce 
wholly  different  developments.  Here  any 
executive  secrecy  Is  never  more  than  partly 
successful.  There,  the  surgery  would  be 
over  and  tbe  chief  of  government  back  In  ac- 
tion before  the  world  knew  about  It. 

It  is  in  the  American  tradition,  too.  that 
President  Johnson  has  arranged  for  Vice 
President  Humphret  to  act  in  his  place  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Predecessors  In 
the  White  House,  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, had  similar  arrangements. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  always  hon- 
ored Humphrey  with  the  full  role  of  an 
assistant,  he  has  made  it  known  that  he 
regards  him  as  fit,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
depend  upon  him  to  officiate  with  a"  certain 
consensus  of  the  Cabinet  If  the  need  arises. 

Such  an  unbroken  line  of  ultimate  au- 
thority Is  Imperative  In  a  nuclear  age. 

As  Americans  everywhere  find  reassurance 
in  such  provision  for  the  national  welfare. 
they  are  moved  to  more  personal  senti- 
ments. 

With  the  members  of  the  White  Rouse 
press  corps,  they  Join  in  a  chorus:  "Good 
luck,  Mr.  President." 


'Hoc 
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a  Word  With  a  History  AU 
Around  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  INDIAJTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966, 
Indiana,  the  Hoosier  State,  will  celebrate 
its  sesquicentennlal. 

The  term  "Hoosier"  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  all  State  nicknames.  On 
February  21,  1949,  an  article  appeared  In 
the  Washington,  Ind.,  Times-Herald,  ex- 
plaining its  possible  origins.  Indiana's 
former  Senator  Homer  Capehart  In- 
serted this  intriguing  story  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  22, 
1949,  and  with  the  Hoosier  sesquicenten- 
nlal coming  up  next  year,  I  believe  the 
article  is  especially  timely  and  worthy  of 
reproduction: 


"Hoosier,"  a  Word  With  a,  Bistort  All 
AaoTTifD   It 

For  33  years,  or  ever  since  tAe  TniHRnR  cen- 
tennial at  1918,  historians,  teachers,  and  re- 
search scholars  have  been  delving  into  pio- 
neer archives  seeking  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinctive nickname:  "Hoosier."  It  is  a  term 
of  dignity  and  character,  they  conclude,  and 
applies  to  anyone  native  to  Indiana  or  who 
is  a  resident  within  the  State's  borders. 

Specifically,  the  scholars  have  concluded 
the  word  Hoosier  means:  An  important 
caller,   and  a  dignified,  self-reliant  person. 

But  reports  in  the  flies  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society  disclose  there  are  three 
schools  of  thought  concerning  tbe  manner 
in  which  the  word  might  have  been  born, 
perhaps  between  1810  to  1830,  and  got  into 
common  usage. 

AN   IMPORTANT   CALLER 

Tliere  are  raanj  claimants  for  "who's 
hyer?"  said  to  have  been  hallooed  by  a  cabin 
settler  to  a  wayfarer  on  horseback,  or  vice 
versa,  during  territorial  times.  The  traveler, 
according  to  a  poem  written  in  1830  by  John 
Flnley,  titled  "The  Hoosier  Nest,"  proved  to 
b^  an  Important  caller  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
Novelists  of  Indiana's  later  golden  age  of 
literature,  Including  Lew  Wallace,  of  Ben 
Hur  fame,  and  Booth  Tarklngton,  liked  the 
idea  of  "who's  hyer?"  becoming  In  time 
"Hoosier,"  and  meaning  Important  caller  or 
friendly  traveler. 

The  second  school  gives  the  word  military 
dignity — from  hussar. 

It  is  said  Colonel  Lehman owski,  a  Polish 
hussar  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  appeared  so 
resplendent  in  his  uniform  of  military  braid 
and  decorations  during  a  sojourn  across  the 
new  State  of  Indiana  that  he  inspired  coon- 
skin-capped  rlfiemen  of  the  frontier  militia 
to  glorify  themselves  as  hussars,  which  they 
pronounced  "Hoosier."  The  scholars  de- 
clare that  In  the  war  with  Mexico  and  long 
after  the  Civil  War  all  parade  soldiers  in 
Indiana  were  called  Hoosiers. 

The  poet,  James  Whltcomb  Riley,  believed 
either  of  these  legends  could  have  been  the 
true  source  of  Indiana's  nickname,  but  In 
his  lyceum  recitals  he  pointed  out  that  much 
of  Indiana's  speech,  quality  talk,  and  slang 
stemmed  from  a  southern  immigration. 

THE  THIRD  SCHOOL 

The  third  school  suspects  this  southern 
group  of  immigrants  gave  the  word  "Hoosier" 
to  Indiana,  and  remarks  that  it  was  popular- 
ized by  rlverman  Mike  Fink  from  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  man  of  Invincible  strength,  who 
picked  up  the  word  "husher"  and  used  It 
often  while  traveling  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

"There  is  not  another  like  myself  in  all 
this  country.  I'm  a  hoosher";  the  keel- 
boatman  Is  said  to  have  remarked  with  g^to. 

"Hoosier"  was  Mike's  pronunciation  for 
"husher"  meaning  mighty  man.  Research- 
ers found  husher  Is  out  of  the  particular 
dialect  of  settlers  In  the  Carollnas  and  Geor- 
gia, who  hailed  from  Ciunberland,  England. 
"Husher"  means  big,  important,  large,  able. 

Tracing  the  word  bfu;k  to  England  the 
scholars  found  it  was  written  "boozer,"  and 
that  Mike  Fink,  the  skull  cracker  and  brag- 
gart, used  the  word  "hoosher"  to  proclaim 
he  was  the  best  man  in  a  crowd.  When 
challenged  be  promptly  staged  an  eye-goug- 
ing hard  knuckle  fist  fight.  For  years  his 
strength,  vocabulary,  and  use  of  firearms 
provided  fabulous  tales  for  rivermen  and 
settlers  throughout  southern  Indiana. 

His  skill  and  gusto  gave  the  word  "hoosher'* 
real  meaning  as  it  became  hoosier  and  de- 
noted a  unique  Individual  of  exceptional 
abilities,  the  historians  declare. 

RW  CHALLXNOIBS 

Few  dared  to  say  that  Mike  wasn't  a  very 
remarkable  fellow,  nor  did  they  argue  about 
the  prowess  of  his  100  boatjnen.  Most  rivo-- 
men  agreed  that  Mike  was  something  they 


didnt  want  to  get  tangled  up  with,  yet  were 
his  friends.  Mike  roared,  boasted,  fought, 
and  raced  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  from  the  c}oee 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  1821. 
"Then,"  says  an  idolatrous  historian,  "to  use 
the  words  of  Mark  Twain,  he  moved  west- 
ward with  the  Jug  of  empire." 

Wandering  ahead  of  the  tide  of  settlers, 
Mike  accompanied  a  fur-tradtng  expedition 
up  the  Missouri  River,  and  met  bis  death  at 
a  lonely  poet  near  the  YeUowstone  in  the 
winter  of  1822-23. 


Trial  of  Jack  the  Ripper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  trav- 
occured    recently    In 


Mr.  MULTER. 
esty  of  justice 
Hayneville,  Ala. 

It  was  no  laughing  matter  but  some- 
times satire  can  do  what  all  of  the  efforts 
of  the  law  cannot  accomfdlsh. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing colKinn  by  Art  Buchwald  ^diich  ap- 
peared in  the  October  7,  1965,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  Trial  or  Jack  the  Ripper 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Washington. — After  reading  the  accounts 
of  the  recent  trial  In  HaynevUle,  Ala.,  where 
a  Jury  found  a  socially  prominent  citizen 
"not  guilty"  of  killing  a  civil  rights  seminary 
student,  one  wonders  how  Jack  the  Ripper 
would  have  fared  if  he  had  been  a  citizen  of 
Alabama  and  had  been  caught  and  tried  in 
Lowndes  County. 

It  might  have  gone  something  like  this: 

First,  the  grand  Jury  would  indict  blm  for 
manslaughter  Instead  of  murder  on  the 
gro\inds  that,  although  h^Uled  five  women, 
it  was  done  without  malice. 

Then  the  trial  takes  place.  An  all-white 
Jury  made  up  of  friends  of  the  Ripper  famUy 
is  selected,  and  the  Judge,  who  is  Jack's 
uncle,  warns  the  prosecution  to  be  brief  and 
refrain  from  calling  too  many  witnesses. 

The  county  prosecutor  reluctantly  charges 
that  Jack  kUled  five  women  by  slitting  theli 
throats  and  spreading  their  innards  about. 
The  people  in  the  courtroom  chuckle  and 
several  of  Jack's  cousins  wave  to  him.  The 
prosecutor  produces  the  knife  as  evidence 
and  then  rests  his  case. 

The  defense  attorney  for  Jack  does  not 
deny  tbe  charges,  which  caxises  members  of 
the  KKK  In  the  courtroom  to  applaud.  But 
he  maintains  Jack  was  acting  in  self-defense. 

He  calls  his  first  witness.  "Did  you  see 
the  defendant  stab  his  first  victim?" 

"Yes.  sir,  I  did.  Rip  was  walking  down  the 
street  late  at  night  when  this  here  woman 
pulls  a  switchblade  on  him.  and  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  slash  out  at  her  first.  It  was 
quick  thinking  on  his  part,  because  that 
woman  meant  to  do  him  harm." 

Ilie  second  witness,  Zeke  Ripper,  is  called. 

"Zeke,  8  days  after  Rip  defended  him- 
self, he  ran  into  another  wcman  on  the 
street.    What  was  her  name?" 

"Dark  Annie  Chapman." 

"Would  you  repeat  that  again?" 

"Dark  Annie  Chapman." 

"What  happened,  Zeke?" 

"Wal,  Rip  is  Just  strolling  along  and  sud- 
denly Dark  Annie  comes  up  to  him  with  a 
pistol  in  her  hand  like  she's  going  to  kiU 
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I's  the  pistol  now.  Zeke?- 
nlgra  rushed  up  and  took  it  away 
police  came." 

K  you.  Zeke.    Now.  ladles  and  gentle- 
lie  J\iry,  I'm  not  even  going  to  call 
,]  leases  In  regards  to  the  killings  at 
Stride  and  Kate  Edowes.  because 
no  need  to.     Jack  saw  both  these 
Ussing  nigras  and  he  went  up  to 
.J  1  told  them  to  stop  it  and  when  they 
J  ick  did  what  any  HaynevUle  gentle- 
do  and  stabbed  them  both  in  the 
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the  killing  of  Black  Mary  Kelly. 

to  call  Jefferson  Lingo  Ripper.    Jef- 

fhat  happened.  In  your  own  words?" 

here  Black  Mary,  she  comes  up  to 

she  said  something  to  him  that  I 

ftt  here  in  court  and  poor  Rip  fol- 

to  her  room  and  cut  her  up.    Tve 
Rip   since   he   was  a   boy   and   he 

hurt  a  tly,  but  that  wcwoan  pro- 
■omeUiing  awful." 

j>  from  the  court. 

these  Black  Mary's  clothes?" 

■Ir." 

and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury.  I  ask 
fcind  of  woman  would  wear  clothes 
and  bring  shame  and  worldwide 
to  the  good  people  of  Lowndes 
No  white  man  will  be  safe  on  the 

of  HaynesvlUe  if  you  find  Jack  the 

guilty  ol  defending  himself.  Put 
In  hl»  place.  Wouldn't  you  have 
game  thing?" 

udge  asks  the  Jury  to  file  out  and  de- 

rerdlct. 

foreman^  says.   "No   need   for   that. 

We  find  the  defendant  not  guilty  and 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  nomi- 
the  Ripper  for  sheriff  of  this  God- 
community." 


we  had  high  prloee,  tmt  1  realize  now  that 
they  were  not  so  bad.  It  wm  easy  to  gripe 
about  a  lot  of  tl^ngs.  but  I'U  not  be  guUty 
ol  that  again. 

As  an  American,  I  am  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  people  an  earth.    MllUons  would 
give  anything  If   they  could  stand  In  my 
shoes.    While  we  may  be  despised  by  some, 
we  are  loved  and  respected  by  the  majority. 
The  fact  that  I  am  an  American  Is  my 
passport  to  practically  all  of  the  world.     I 
can   use   dollars   and   go    almost   anywhere 
I  want  to  go.  and  buy  just  about  anything 
my  heart  desires.    I  am  at  home  in  the  ma- 
jority   of    the    countries   with    the    English 
language,  which  Is  in  every  sense  interna- 
tional. ^  , 
I   did   not    come    to   Pakistan    to   preach 
Americanism,    but    neither    did    I    come    to 
condemn  my  covmtry  before  foreign  people. 
I  did   not   come   to  convert  people   to    the 
American  way  of  life,  but  neither  do  I  want 
to    be    an    "Ugly    American."    I    am    not 
ashamed  of  that  which  I  love  and  to  which 
I  long  to  return. 

I  pray  for  my  country,  and  often.  I  pray 
she  will  always  be  a  country  influenced  by 
Christianity.  I  pray  that  she  wUl  always 
be  a  land  of  freedom  and  peace.  I  know 
that  Ood  has  blessed  us  and  wUl  bless  \is 
more  If  we  will  only  let  Him. 
Thank  God,  I  am  an  American. 


Columbos  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Wednesday,  Oetdber  13. 1965 
x„*  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  I  sked  in  a  television  interview  what 
part  -eUgion  plays  in  my  life  as  a  legisla- 
tor I  responded  that  it  Is  my  firm  con- 
vlcti<  n  that  there  is  a  guiding  hand  di- 
rect! ig  our  country  and  that  this  has 
had  1  omething  to  do  with  each  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  whether  we  fully 
Tcali  '.e  it  or  not.  certainly  in  my  life. 

I  aiow  that  each  of  you  share  with 
me  iie  knowledge  that  religion  and  its 
influ  snce  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  tl  e  life  of  our  Nation.  J.  C.  Choate,  in 
an  a  rticle  published  In  the  Delight,  Ark., 
Go«  el  Light,  entitled  "I  Love  America" 
has  «mething  to  say  on  this  subject  that 
I  f»  1  each  of  you  will  be  interested  in: 
I  ove  my  country.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
one  rf  the  greatest  countries  In  the  world, 
if  nt  t  the  greatest.  I  believe  this  U  true  be- 
caus !  of  the  Influence  that  Christianity  has 
bad  upon  the  people  who  live  there. 

I  un  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am 
provi  to  say  that  I  am  from  the  United 
Stats.  I  know  that  we  are  not  a  perfect 
oouitry.  but  the  good  points  by  far  out- 
nun  ber  the  bed  ones. 

I  ove  my  country  even  more  after  spena- 
Ing  I  few  yeai»  to  another  land.    I  thought 


or   OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speak- 
er today,  October  12.  1965.  we  as  a  Na- 
tion, celebrate  "Columbus  Day"  to  com- 
memorate the  discovery  of  America,  by 
Christopher  Columbus.    His  feat  Is  no 
less    significant    though    Leif    Erlcson 
may  have  preceded  him.    In  some  States 
the  board  of  education  has  prepared  a 
program  for  today  based  on  the  study  of 
the  poem  "Columbus"  by  Joaquin  Miller 
written  in  1898.    It  has  a  specific  mes- 
sage, particularly  in  this  day  when  we 
are  encouraging  our  youth  to  stay  In 
school  and  inspiring  our  adults  to  have 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  our  country.    Al- 
fred Tennyson  wrote: 
'  This  poem  Is  the  greatest  poem  In  the 
English  language  expressing  a  nation's  des- 
tiny. 

dncinnatus  Hiner  Miller— pen  name 
Joaquin— was  bom  in  Indiana  in  1841. 
moved  to  Oregon  in  1851.    With  his  par- 
ents and  relatives  he  became  closely  re- 
lated to  the  building  and  history  of  what 
was  then  the  Oregbn  Territory.    His  life 
was  varied,  touching  upon  almost  every 
epoch  of  American  History  from  1841 
to  1913.    The  suppression  of  his  news- 
paper by  the  Government  was  due  to  his 
opposition  to  the  monetary  system  im- 
posed upon  the  South  after  the  CivU 
War.    During  his  entire  lifetime  nothing 
could    suppress    that    spirit    that    ever 
prompted  him  to  defend  the  unfortunate. 
After  he  achieved  his  fame  and  for- 
tune in  Europe,  he  returned  to  America 
to  write  in  Boston  and  New  York.    Here 
in  Washington.  D.C.   the  Government 
preserves  his  cabin— now  In  Rock  Creek 


Park— from  which  he  traveled  to  report 
on  the  news  and  activities  in  Congress. 
He  moved  to  California  in  the  late  1880's 
and  his  estate  there  is  now  a  memorial 
park  to  htm.  . 

There  is  a  Joaquin  Miller  Chapel  in 
the  Oregon  Caves  in  my  district,  and 
many  of  his  relatives  are  citizens  of  Ore- 
gon and  constituents  of  mine.  Pheme 
Miller,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Miller,  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Congress  and  a  member 
of  the  Oregon  State  Society  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  She  has  been  quite  active  in 
the  annual  presentation  of  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  poem,  "Co- 
lumbus." written  in  1898,  has  today  a 
real  and  vital  message  for  all  of  us  and 
can  be  appropriately  reproduced  at  this 
point: 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 
Behind  the  gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said :  "Now  must  we  pray. 

Porlo!  The  very  stars  are  gone 
Brave  Adm'rl.  speak;  what  shall  I  »y?' 
"Why.  say:   'Sail  on!  Sail  onl  and  on! 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Ot  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
What  shall  I  say.  brave  Adm'rl,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn? 
"Why.  you  shall  say,  at  tweak  of  day: 

'SaU  on!  SaU  on!  Ball  on!  and  onl'  " 
They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow. 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
"Why.  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'rl;  speak  and  say- 
He  said:  -SaU  on!  SaU  on!  and  on!" 
They  sailed.    They  sailed.    Then  spake  the 
mate: 

"The  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight; 
He  curU  his  lips,  he  lies  In  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  If  to  bite; 
Brave  Adm'rl.  say  but  one  good  word; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  Is  gone? 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword : 
"SaU  on!  SaU  on!  Sail  on!  and  onl 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah.  tnai 
night 
Ol  an  dark  nights!    And  then  a  speck— 

A  Ught!  a  light!  a  light!  a  Ught! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled ! 

It  grew  to  be  -nme's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:  "On,  saU  on! 


Dr.  Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara 

SPEECH 
"  or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  jraw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11.1965 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Representative  Bai- 
RATT  O'Hara.  on  the  loss  of  his  broth^ 
Dr.  Prank  Hurburt  O'Hara.  who  died  i«» 
week  In  Phoenix.  The  O'Hara  brotheri 
have  been  an  ornament  to  our  natlooa* 
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life.  It  is  indeed  a  rarity  when  two  men 
bom  of  the  same  seed  make  such  mag- 
nificant  contributions  to  their  country  a* 
the  two  O'Hara  brothers. 

While  Barratt.  the  elder,  has  ably 
served  his  fellow  citizens  from  nUnola, 
Frank  has  enriched  our  cultural  life 
with  his  short  stories,  his  drama  produc- 
tions, his  literary  criticisms  and  his  cre- 
ative teaching  of  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Congressman  O'Hara's  loss  is  a  be- 
reavement for  the  country.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  sympathy  for 
the  country. 


Wise  Word  on  Campus  ''Rebels" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  ^should  b^  prop- 
erly emphasized  in  oiu-  educational  In- 
stitutions. The  country  was  shocked  at 
the  tolerance  with  which  Communist- 
infiltrated  student  demonstrations  were 
greeted  in  the  previous  coUegiant  aca- 
demic year. 

More  practical  developments  have 
been  forthcoming  this  year,  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  In  an  editorial  on 
Saturday.  October  9,  very  effectively  di- 
rects attention  to  this  development. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wise  Word  ok  Camptts  "Rebels" 

The  smart  alecks  who  demonstrated  on 
the  University  of  California  campus  for  the 
freedom  to  display  four-letter  words  got  the 
back  of  the  hand  from  a  leading  exponent 
of  citizens'  rights  this  weeks.  The  point 
made  by  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  before  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion merits  attention  by  students  and  adults 
alike. 

Katzenbach  said  that  when  students  dem- 
onstrate for  something  that  Is  not  worth 
demonstrating  for.  they  degrade  not  only 
themselves,  but  also  those  good  causes  that 
Justify  demonstrations.  He  said  specifically 
that  the  civil  rights  cause  suffered  an  un- 
fortunate ruboff  from  those  Berkeley  dis- 
orders. 

The  Attorney  General,  defending  lawful 
demonstrations  as  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  warned  also  against  demon- 
strations that  become  Instruments  of  coer- 
cion. He  said  that  when  students  lie  down 
on  the  tracks  In  front  of  a  troop  train  to 
protest  Government  policy  on  Vietnam,  "pro- 
test changes  from  an  essential  ingredient  to 
something  alien  to  the  liberal  tradition." 
Protest,  he  said,  should  embody  both  a 
healthy  resistance  to  conformity  and  a 
healthy  respect  for  law — both  concepts  being 
foundation  stones  of  our  society. 

Respect  for  law  Is,  of  course,  essentially 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  this  latter  was  most  spec- 
tacularly lacking  In  the  student  demonstra- 
tions In  Berkeley.  What  may  have  started 
as  a  valid  outlashlng  against  tmdue  restric- 
tions upon  the  freedom  of  political  advocacy 
on  the  campus  degenerated  into  a  reckless 
and  largely  pointless  show  of  muscle  on  one 
side,  and  of  confusion  and  weakness  on  tbs 
other. 


Tlis  right  ot  a  student  to  moimt  a  soap- 
box and  orate  oa  TlrtuaUy  any  subject  is 
defensive:  tbs  right  to  deny  a  feUow  stu- 
dent's access  to  even  a  day  of  education  is 
not.  And  the  need  to  teach  the  ability  to 
make  quaUtative  distinctions  that  separate 
responsible  protest  from  {dain  hellralsing  is 
a  solemn  obligation  upon  university  admin- 
istrations and  faculties  everywhere. 


Before  R.F.D. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Post  Office  Department  gave 
permission  to  set  up  a  rural  free  delivery 
museum  at  Westminster  post  office  in 
Carroll  County,  Md.  Carroll  Coimty  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
county  in  the  Nation  to  have  rural  free 
delivery. 

Mr.  Ernest  V.  Baugh,  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  October  13,  1965, 
points  out  other  "firsts"  in  the  postal 
service  of  the  United  States  which  oc- 
curred in  Maryland.  Maryland  estab- 
lished delivery  service  by  act  of  its  as- 
sembly in  1695,  and  its  first  postmaster 
imder  the  postal  service  established  by 
the  Continental  Congress  was  not  a  post- 
master but  a  postmistress. 

I  am  happy  to  include  Mr.  Baugh's 
footnote  to  history  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Betore  R,FJ3. 

CarroU  County  claims,  and  with  Justifi- 
cation, that  it  had  the  first  coxintjrwide 
rural  free  delivery  service  in  the  country. 
There  ia  some  question,  though,  as  to 
whether  It  began  in  1896  or  1899.  The  for- 
mer date  has  been  accepted  by  the  Carroll 
County  Historical  Society  which  Is  com- 
memorating the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
service.  (Why  the  69th  year  was  chosen  for 
the  ceremonies  instead  of  waiting  tor  the 
70th  isnt  quite  clear.)  The  first  4  deliv- 
ery routes  in  the  county  have  now  grovm  into 
a  nationwide  system  of  31,299  routes,  stretch- 
ing 1.837,889  miles.  The  initial  success  in 
Carroll  helped  to  spark  that  growth. 

But  if  the  start  of  the  RJX).  is  observed, 
why  not  other  events  in  Maryland's  postal 
history?  Take  for  example  the  one  of  1696 
when  the  provincial  assembly  authorized  the 
first  post  route  and  John  Perry  was  'ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  mall? 

There  were  no  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Highways  in  those  days.  Just  paths  through 
the  woods  leading  from  one  water-crossing  to 
the  next.  But  that  didn't  deter  the  assem- 
bly as  to  specifics.    It  ordered: 

"That  the  route  begin  at  Newton's  Point 
upon  the  Wicomico  River  in  Potomack  and  so 
proceed  on  to  Allen's  MUl.  from  Allen's  Mill 
to  Benedict  Leonard  Town,  from  Benedict 
Leonard  Town  over  Patuxent  to  Mr.  George 
Tilngan's.  from  Mr.  George  Llngan's  to  Mr. 
Larkin's  and  so  to  South  River  and  Annapo- 
lis, nxxn  thence  to  Kent  and  so  to  WUllam 
Stadt  and  from  thence  to  Daniel  Toas's  and 
so  on  to  Adam  Petersen's  and  frcxn  thence  to 
New  Castle  and  so  directly  to  Philadelphia." 
True,  the  service  didn't  last  long;  making  a 
roiuid  trip  from  the  Potomac  River  ^ea  to 
Philadelphia  eight  times  a  year  was  a  gruel- 
ing Job  that  could  and  soon  did  take  the 
heart  oat  of  a  man.     But  surely  there  Is 


something  here  to  cocnmemorate  on  the 
270th  anniversary — Mr.  Perry  helped  to  lay 
the  ground  for  the  more  than  680.000  em- 
ployees in  today's  postal  service. 

Another  episode:  In  1776  the  Continental 
Congress  created  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service,  and 
Baltimore's  first  postmaster  wasn't  a  post- 
master but  a  postmistress.  Mary  K.  Ooddard. 
who  is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  most 
Imixntant  figures  in  the  development  of  the 
service.  The  passage  of  190  yean  shouldn't 
keep  that  fact  from  emerging  from  the  shad- 
ows for  commemoration. 

Indeed,  the  role  Maryland  has  played  in 
the  history  of  the  country's  postal  service 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  it  was.  in  a  sense, 
all  RJP.O.  There  were  not  many  communi- 
ties and  the  population  was  scattered.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  Mr.  Perry,  maU — even  maU 
relating  to  public  afTalrs — was  forwarded 
from  house  to  house.  The  speed  of  delivery 
depended  on  who  was  visiting  whom  and 
when.  And  it  wasn't  necessary  to  know  in- 
stants what  was  happening  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  horseback  and  ferry  or  saUboat  and  paths 
through  the  virgin  woods.  — ^B.V.B. 


Urban  Transportation  Sjmpotinm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PTKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
International  Symposium  cm  Urban 
Transportation  Planning  will  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh  in  February  1, 2,  and  3, 1966 — 
the  first  conference  of  Its  kind  ever  held. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  forward  looking 
Urban  Transportation  Developmoit 
Council  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  It  will  bring  together 
the  experts  who  understand  the  problem 
of  urban  transportation — one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  most  costly  of  the  many 
problems  resulting  trcxn  the  Increasing 
urbanization  of  America.  As  the  able 
chairman  of  the  coimcil.  M.  J.  Stanley 
Pumell,  told  reporters  in  New  York  on 
Monday  tMs  week,  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  urban  transporta- 
tion is  proper  planning.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  this  meeting  to  Membefs 
of  Congress  who  represent  our  major 
cities,  I  should  like  to  include  the  text  of 
Mr.  PumeU's  press  conference  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Text   or  Remahks  bt  J.   Stanley  Purnkll 

My  name  is  J.  Stanley  PumeU  and  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  Urban  Transp(»tatlon 
Development  Council  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  have  caUed  this 
meeting  today  to  announce  the  scheduling 
of  the  First  International  Symposium  on 
Urban  Transportation  Planning.  This 
meeting  will  be  held  In  Pittsburgh  at  the 
Hilton  Hotel  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday.  February  1,  2,  and  3.  1966. 

Let  me  give  you  some  background  infor- 
mation and  let  me  explain  why  we  feel  it  is 
Important  that  such  a  meeting  be  held. 

First  of  all,  no  such  conference — covering 
the  whole  spectnun.  are  opposed  to  special- 
ized segments,  of  urban  transportation  on 
even  a  regional,  let  alone  on  an  international 
or  global  scale — has  ever  been  held.  But 
proper  transportation  planning  and  planning 
for  the  proper  growth  of  our  cities  Is  truly 
an    international   problem.      We    hope   and 
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perform  a  badly  needed  service 

r  cities  by  bringing  together  tbe 

.„  understand  the  problem  and  by 

a  medl\un  for  the  Interchange  of 

knowledge. 

It  the   United   States,   Canada, 
,  in  fact,  throughout  most  of  the 
_„    populations   are   moving   from 
ettled  rural  areas  Into  complex  and 
<  rawded  Tirban  regions.    Only  a  gen- 
T  so  ago,  80  percent  of  the  people 
country  lived   In  a  rural-oriented 
Within    the    present    generation, 
find    the    reverse    to    be     true, 
or     1980,     80     percent     of     our 
will  be  Uvlng  In  the  metropolitan 
this  coiintry. 
.„  in  the  midst  of  the  most  revolu- 
c  aange  In  living  habits  that  has  taken 
history  thus  far.     We  mtist  cope 
change. 

the  last  a  or  3  years,  this  problem 
„_»!  has  received  Increasing  attention 
•  idologlsts.    economists,    politicians, 
~^"ers,  and  a  score  of  other  profes- 
«  are  beginning  to  recognize,  to  de- 
to  cope  with  this  change  in  the  pat- 
Uvlng.    But,  tmfortunately,  we  stUl 
found  any  real  solutions, 
wdlng  80  percent  of  our  population 
than  6  percent  of  o\ir  land  area,  and 
we  wish  it  to  or  not,  it  is  happen- 
are  creating  a  Pandora's  box  of  corn- 
expensive  problems.    A  generation 
1  sure,  no  one  living  In  New  York 
that  this  center  of  world  civill- 

rivers  of  fresh  water  running 

it — woxild  evw  face  the  water  short- 
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tkiA  water  pollution,  garbage  collec- 

1  disposal.  poUce  and  fire  protectlcai, 

md  neighborhood  integration,  proper 

education— €01  are  major  prob- 

„^_i  to  metropoUtan  areas.     But, 

difficult  and  probably  the  most 

all  these  ctanmon  problems  is  the 

Mtabli^iment  of  adequate,  safe,  and  rapid 

Ion  within  and  between  these  vir- 


c(inmoa 
m<  et 

If 


,  is  no  point  In  developing  urban  re- 

»lanntog  eethetlcally  attractive  parks 

pTeatlon  facilities,  underwriting  cul- 

rtlmulatlon    or    enforcing    adequate 

laws  if  the  people  cannot  get  to  the 

i  from  the  city,  to  enjoy  them.    Com- 

j,  convenient,  reasonable,  rapid,  and 

transportation  to  and  from  work  and 

from  the  recreation  facilities  must 

proHded — or  the  city  will  throttle  on  traf- 


eon  jestion. 


to  lay — and 

1  ny  ( 
tue 


The4e  is  not  an  urban  region  in  this  coun- 

r and   this  Includes  Pittsburgh — 

other  nation  that  Is  not  confronted 
i^„  major  problem  of  a  lack  of  coordl- 
transpcMtation.    In  the  past,  too  little 
has  been  given  to  this  phase  of 
»wa  and  urban  growth, 
transportation  and  sxirrounding  re- 
transportatlon  are  equally  Important. 
Without  the  other  can  provide  no  real 
solution.     Successful  regional  de- 
ls totally   dependent   upon  ade- 
iportatlon  to  and  from  the  city. 
key  to  the  solution  of  transportation 
.ms  Is  iMToper  planning.     Much  of  to- 
urban  development  is  characterized  by 
( ienslty   suburban   growth — with   scat- 
commercial  and  employment  facilities, 
insatisfactory   result   of   this   type    of 
1  sprawl  Is  the  almost  total  depend - 
„  highways  for  transportation.     Ade- 
freeways  and  highways  are  certainly 
tant  and  m\ist  be  given  every  consider- 
But  with  our  automobile  population 
ig    more   rfpldly   than   our   human 
Ion,   we   Just   cannot   build   enough 
fast  enough.    It  Is  almost  a  cliche 
to  sifate  the  obvious — to  relate  the  experi- 
ence of  Los  Angeles,  for  Instance.    However, 
the  Iruth  la  that  most  urban  freeways,  de- 
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signed  to  provide  fast  automobile  txafflc  for 
10  to  20  years  to  the  future,  become  sluggish 
rivers  of  congestion  at  the  peak  commuting 
hoiirs  within  the  first  year  after  they  have 
been  dedicated  and  opened  to  the  public. 

Inadequate  or  badly  planned  suburban  de- 
velopment should  not  be  guiding  the  con- 
struction of  transportation  faculties.  This 
Is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Rather, 
the  proper  planning  and  construction  of 
good  transportation  routes  should  be  used 
as  the  major  tool  to  guiding  regional  devel- 
opment. 

Regional  cities  provide  one  answer  to  tne 
problem.  By  concentrattog  regional  growth 
In  selected  cities,  the  endless  suburban  and 
exurban  crawl  can  be  curbed— and  require- 
ments for  transportation  facilities  can  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Another  jxjssible  solution  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  series  of  new  towns.  These  can 
be  set  up  around  exlsttog  urban  centers  and 
linked  to  them  by  new  and  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities. 

A  third  alternative  Is  the  creation  of  nu- 
meroxis   smaller   communities    along   major 
transportation  corridors,  making  maximum 
use  of  expressways  and  rapid  transit  facili- 
ties.     Such    transportation    corridors    have 
proven  to  be  quite  successful  in  some  areas. 
However,  any  of  these  or  other   possible 
remedies   requires   a   maximum   of   advance 
planning— the  type  of  planning  which  pre- 
sents a  major  challenge  to  many  people  to 
many  Itoes  of  endeavor.    City  planners  and 
others  who  may  be  directly  responsible  for 
transportation  systems  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple who  must  face  this  challenge.    Among 
the  others  are  most  certainly  our  engineers. 
Industrial  designers.  Inventors  and  scientists, 
architects    and    builders,    banks    and    other 
financial  Institutions,  and  our  legislators  at 
all  levels — fl-om  the  town  or  city  councU,  to 
the  county,  to  the  State,  and  on  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    These  should  all  play  ac- 
tive roles  In  transportation  programing  and 
In  planning  for  the  new  \irban  growth  ex- 
plosion. 

Some  cities  and  regions  have  progressed 
further  than  others  in  planntog  or  to  ac- 
tually setting  up  adequate  transportation 
systems.  The  Urban  Transportation  Devel- 
opment CouncU  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Greater  Pittsburgh  feels  that  all 
metropolitan  regions,  through  their  poUtlcal 
and  civic  leaders  as  weU  as  through  their 
transportation  authorities,  can  benefit  from 
an  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  Information  on 
this  vital  Issue.  This  is  why  we  feel  it 
Important  to   schedule  our  February  sym- 

poslvun.  ^     .     ,   ., 

Many  of  the  outstanding  experts.  Includ- 
ing some  of  the  best  brains  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  wUl  be  brought 
together  at  this  meeUng.  Federal,  State, 
and  dty  governments  will  be  represented. 
Leaders  from  the  industrial  and  academic 
worlds,  technical  and  scientific  authorities, 
financial  and  labor  experts,  wUl  all  be  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  confer- 
ence on  urban  transportation  planning. 

WhUe  the  program  has  not  yet  been  finally 
detenntoed,  we  shall  give  you  each  an  out- 
line showing  the  broad  scope  of  the  meeting 
and  I  can  teU  you  some  of  the  many  subjects 
scheduled  for  discussion. 

The  systems  approach  to  mass  transporta- 
tion will  be  covered  In  depth.  Ways  and 
means  of  persuadtog  the  public  to  pay  for 
proper  transportation  will  be  explored.  One 
session  wUl  be  devoted  to  urban  development 
versus  urban  transportation.  "What's 
Ahead  for  the  Commuter?"  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  another  speech  or  panel. 

One  meeting  will  take  up  the  relaUvely 
new  and  complex  subject  of  "Intergovern- 
mental Relationships  and  Cooperation  for 
Better  Transit."  We  plan  to  have  the  mayors 
of  four  leading  cities  discuss  the  development 
and  progress  of  their  own  transportaUoa 
planning.     The  "corridor  concept"  will  b« 


described  by  a  leadtog  authcalty.  Engtoeer- 
tog  and  c^?erattog  problems,  financing  of  new 
faculties,  and  labor's  concern  with  modem 
transportation  are  all  on  the  agenda. 

Advanced  concepts — ^most  of  which  are  stUl 
on  the  drawtog  board— wUl  be  the  subject  of 
another  panel.  We  hope  to  have  a  progress 
report  on  the  success  of  the  New  Tokaldo 
Ltoe  which  went  toto  operation  just  a  year 
ago  to  Japan. 

What  I  have  outltoed  Is  by  no  means  a 
complete  or  detailed  rundown.  However,  I 
hope  that  It  may  provide  some  Idea  of  the 
scope  and  Importance  of  the  symposium  to 
Pittsburgh  next  February  1.  2,  and  3. 

We  have  with  us  today  two  other  speakers 
who  will  comment  on  other  aspects  of  the 
transportation  problem.  One  of  these  Is  a 
consulttog  engineer  who  wUl  describe  how 
transportation  withto  and  between  cities  is 
becoming  a  truly  worldwide  problem.  The 
other  gentleman  Is  an  engtoeer  and  scientist 
who  has  Investigated  many  of  the  new  and 
even  exotic  solutions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed by  various  toventors.  Many  of  these 
proposals,  tocldentally,  are  recelvtog  serious 
consideration  from  aU  levels  of  government. 
When  these  gentlemen  have  finished  their 
presentations,  all  three  of  us  wUl  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Christopher  Colambas:   HU  Name 
Still  Studs 


EXTENSION.  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   KEW   jmSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13. 1965 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  have  all  noted  the  announcement  by 
Yale  University  that  it  has  placed  on 
exhibition  a  map  showing  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  scholars  there  believe 
was  copied  50  years  before  Christopher 
Columbus  set  sail  and  which  may  be 
based  on  the  travels  of  Leif  EriksoiL 

This  scholarly  discovery  is  undoubtedly 
significant.  And  we  can  now  expect  a 
very  active  revival  of  the  long  contro- 
versy over  who  actually  discovered  our 
continent  and  who  actually  stepped  first 
upon  our  shores.  But  whatever  the  final 
verdict  of  history,  if  one  is  reached,  it 
will  not  diminish  the  epic  importance  of 
Columbus'  voyage  to  the  New  World.  For 
it  was  his  valiant  journey  that  actually 
opened  up  America  to  the  countries 
across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  excellent  editorials 
commenting  on  the  significance  of  the 
map  and  the  role  of  Columbus  in  our 
history  appeared  in  the  Newark  Evening 
News  and  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  Oc- 
tober 12  and.  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  them  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Newark  Evening  News,  Oct.  12, 
1965] 
His  Namk  Stands 
Yale  University  chose  today  to  place  on 
exhibition  "the  most  exciting  cartographic 
discovery    of    the    century."      Thla    is    the 
"earUest  known  and  todlsputable"  map  of 
any  part  of  the  Americas,  "so  strlktogly  ac- 
cvnXe  that  it  may  well  have  been  derived 
from  experience." 

But  the  experience  was  not  that  of  Chrls- 
tt^her  Columbtis.  The  map  is  beUeved  to 
have  been  copied,  some  53  years  before  Co- 


lumbus' famed  voyage,  from  documents  de- 
scribing the  Journey  of  Lelf  Erlkson.  the 
Icelandic  explorer,  to  a  new  land  to  the 
year  1000. 

Assumtog  It  to  be  as  authentic  as  scholars 
believe  after  8  years  of  tractog  circvunstances, 
wormholes  and  watermarks,  the  map  Is  un- 
likely to  disturb  seriously  Coliunbus'  stand- 
ing as  the  official  discoverer  of  America.  For 
this  rattog  has  stood  for  centuries  In  face 
of  the  well-known  sagas  of  the  11th-century 
explorations. 

The  courage  of  these  earlier  voyagers  does 
not  detract  from  Columbus'  persistence  In 
the  face  of  repeated  rebuffs,  the  brave  Jour- 
ney of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the 
Nina  across  uncharted  seas,  and  the  fact 
that  their  mission  led  to  the  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  New  World.  In  brief,  the 
New  World  was  opened  473  years  ago  today 
on  October  12,  1492. 


[Prom  the  Star-Ledger,  Oct.  12,  1965] 
A  New  Discovert 

A  lot  of  waves  have  rolled  up  America's 
eastern  shoreline  since  Christopher  Coliun- 
bus set  out  to  1492  to  sail  the  ocean  blue  to 
quest  of  new,  uncharted  lands. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  scholarly 
controversy  over  whether  the  Genoa  sailor 
was  the  first  to  touch  American  soil,  an  ex- 
pedition that  was  underwritten  by  a  Spanish 
queen  seeking  new  lands  to  enrich  her  em- 
pire. 

And  today,  as  the  Nation  celebrates  an- 
other Columbus  Day  with  appropriate  pomp, 
parades  and  pageantry,  a  discordant  note 
has  been  sounded  by  Yale  University  schol- 
ars. They  have  come  up  with  documentary 
proof  that  Chris  did  not  get  here  first,  that 
he  did  not.  after  all,  discover  America. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  this  astonishing  news 
win  cause  any  bugler  In  the  numerous  bugle 
and  drum  corps  that  will  participate  In  to- 
day's numerous  parades  to  hit  a  clinker,  a 
sour  note. 

But  it  must  be  noted  for  historical  ar- 
chives a  map  has  been  found  that  was  drawn 
In  1440,  many  years  before  Columbus  had 
even  the  foggiest  notion  about  a  hemisphere 
beyond  the  horizon,  showing  that  many  Eu- 
ropeans knew  America  existed  before  the 
doughty  navigator  supplied  physical  proof. 

While  the  scholarly  discovery  has  docu- 
mented credence.  It  Is  not  expected  to  di- 
minish the  historical  Importance  of  Colum- 
bus' contribution,  a  feat  of  epoch  propor- 
tions In  the  glowing  era  of  discovery,  as  man 
sought  to  push  back  the  horizons  that  con- 
cealed new  lands,  new  people  and  new 
cultures. 

Columbus  made  the  America  as  we  know  It 
today  possible,  establishing  the  first  sub- 
stantial physical  contact  that  opened  up  a 
new  hemisphere  for  people  across  the  ocean. 
This  is  the  discoverer  we  have  come  to  accept 
«  a  symbol  of  the  early  America,  that 
strange,  fertile  and  wonderful  land  that 
mixed  Intermittently  hardship  and  hope. 


Boilding  Permits  in  Hawaii  Rise  by  42 
Percent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Hawaii  continues  to  enjoy  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  economy.  And  there  are  in- 
(lications  that  our  record-breaking  pace 
of  development  will  continue  indefinitely. 


Present  flgiu*es  published  In  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  of  September  3.  1965 
indicate  that  the  city  and  county  build- 
ing permits  for  the  past  8  months  are 
already  42  percent  ahead  of  last  year's 
level.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Wade,  president 
of  the  Realty  Mortgage  Corp..  says  there 
may  be  nearly  5,000  single  homes  and 
4,500  apartment  units  built  this  year. 

As  further  evidence  of  our  phenomenal 
building  pace,  Dunn  &  Bradstreet  re- 
ports that  for  the  first  7  months  in  1965, 
Honolulu,  the  43d  largest  city  in  the 
Nation,  had  the  6th  largest  value  of 
building  permits  issued:  The  yoimgest  of 
our  50  States  is  imdergoing  notable 
growth. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  story  on  Hawaii's  rec- 
ord-breaking construction  pace: 
[From  the  Honolulu  Star-BvUletln,  Sept.  3, 

1965] 
Building  Permits  Hotx  Rise  bt  42  Pehcent 

Oahu  construction  is  continuing  Its  rec- 
ordbreaktog  pace,  with  estimated  value  of 
clty-coimty  buildtog  permits  for  the  past  8 
months  runntog  42  percent  ahead  of  last 
year's  level. 

Indications  are  that  there  may  be  nearly 
5,000  single  family  buUdlng  permits  for  $63 
mUlion  this  year,  topping  all  previous  yearly 
totals,  according  to  the  Realty  Mortgage 
Corp. 

At  the  same  rate,  there  may  be  4,500  apart- 
ment units  for  a  total  of  $45  million,  said 
Charles  R.  Wade,  president.  In  the  Mortgage 
Newsletter. 

Honolulu,  43d  largest  city  In  the  Nation, 
had  the  6th  largest  value  of  buildtog  permits 
issued  in  the  first  7  months,  according  to 
the  latest  monthly  report  from  Dun  &  Brad- 
street. 

The  city  was  In  fifth  place  at  the  end  of 
Jtme,  but  now  ranks  behind  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Houston,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco (in  that  order) . 

"Honolulu's  building  permits  for  the  first 
7  months  are  way  out  ahead  of  the  same 
period  last  year — 40  percent  ahead  In  single 
family  houses,  And  a  whopping  63  percent  in 
multlfamlly  units,"  Realty  Mortgage  (re- 
ported. 

"The  permits'  estimated  value  was  more 
than  $140.5  mUUon  from  January  to  August, 
compared  with  $98.7  million  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  Department  of  BuUdlngs  Issued  1,408 
permits  last  month  for  an  estimated  value  of 
more  than  $19.4  million. 

Projects  Included  392  homes,  $6  million 
value;  10  apartment  houses  with  233  imlts, 
$3.1  million  value;  4  school  projects,  $1.8' 
mUUon  value;  5  stores  and  mercantile  build- 
ings, $1.2  million  value. 

July  totals  were  1.751  permits  with  a  value 
of  $19.7  million. 


Using  Tear  Gas  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27, 1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  using  tear  gas  in  the  support  of 
American  and  Vietnamese  military  op- 
erations in  Vietnam  against  the  Vietcong 
now  appears  to  have  been  largely  re- 


solved. The  hue  «md  cry  from  the  left- 
ist press  is  subsiding.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
well  to  note  editorial  support  continues 
to  build  up  from  responsible  publications. 

I  submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Ricoio 
the  statement  from  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Using  Tear  Gas  in  Vietnam" 
and  a  statement  from  the  pen  of  Louis  R. 
Stockstill  which  appeared  in  the  October 
9  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Both  deserve  careful  thought: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11,  1966] 
ITsiNG  Tear  Gas  in  Vietnam 

A  Marine  battalion  commander  In  Vietnam 
Is  under  Investigation  because  he  utilized 
nonlethal  tear  gas  to  clear  a  cave  and  tunnel 
system  of  suspected  Vietcong,  allegedly  in 
violation  of  poUcy  regulations  established  by 
the  U.S.  commander  to  Vietnam.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  Marine  colonel  deUberately 
violated  orders;  tf  he  did,  disobedience  can- 
not be  defended. 

But  on  the  larger  issue  of  whether  or  not 
tear  gas  should  have  been  used,  protests 
that  have  arisen  stoce  the  Incident  are  based 
at  the  very  best  upon  a  complete  misconcep- 
tion. In  this  case  the  use  of  tear  gas  was 
obviously  more  humane  than  any  other  ef- 
fective type  of  action.  No  war.  of  coiuve. 
can  be  humane,  but  the  Vietnam  war  pre- 
sents especially  pecuUar  and  dlfficvUt  prob- 
lems In  this  respect. 

This  is  because  the  guerrilla  melts  Into  and 
Is  part  of  the  civilian  environment,  to  nearly 
every  village  "spider  traps,"  tunnels  and 
caves  provide  protection  not  only  for  the 
civilian  population  but  excellent  firing  posi- 
tions and  hiding  places  for  Vietcong  snipers. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  American 
face  In  Vietnam — and  one  that  wlU  become 
bigger  as  the  days  go  on — ^Is  the  problem  of 
routing  the  Vietcong  out  of  these  under- 
ground positions.  The  answer  Is  clearly  tear 
gas,  a  simple  nonlethal,  riot-control  agency 
used  by  most  of  the  police  forces  of  the  world. 

If  the  Oovemment  prohibits  the  use  of  tear 
gas.  It  win  thereby  condemn  to  certain  death 
or  Injury  many  more  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese than  the  absolute  necessities  of  war 
demand.  Nonlethal  riot-control  gases  can 
be  far  more  humane  and  will  cause  far  fewer 
casualties  than  many  of  the  weapons  now 
being  used  In  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces, 

Oct.  9,  1965] 

Let's  Get  Teak  Gas  Back  Into  Action 

(By  Louis  R.  Stockstill) 

A  major,  unresolved  question  relating  to, 
U.S.    participation    to    the   war    in    Vietnam 
Is  whether  our  unit  commanders  should  be 
given  blanket  authority  to  use  tear  gas. 

One  way  to  answer  the  question  and  re- 
solve the  problem  Is  to  supply  answers  to 
some  other  basic  questions. 

Is  use  of  the  gas  hvunane? 

Is  It  a  needed  weapon? 

Will  it  help  brtog  the  conflict  to  a  speedier 
end? 

Will  It  damage  the  U.S.  image  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world? 

The  comforting  answer  to  the  first  question 
Is  "Yes."  There  can  be  no  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  that  use  of  the  gas  is  humane.  It 
neither  cripples  nor  kills  and  It  has  no  linger- 
ing 111  effects.  More  Importantly,  It  saves 
lives — not  only  of  enemy  troops  who  may 
someday  have  to  help  rebtilld  the  war-torn 
country,  but  of  Innocent  civilians,  women 
and  children. 

The  second  question  also  can  be  answered 
affirmatively.  When  it  Is  difficult  to  tell 
enemy  from  friend,  and  when  civilians  are 
herded  into  the  enemy  camp  to  act  as  a 
buffer  against  more  violent  forms  of  warfare, 
any  humane  weapon  which  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  rifle,  grenade,  flame  thrower. 
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ucHuw  uae  of  tear  gas  will  belp  bring 
\  letaam  oonfllct  to  a  gpeedier  oonclualon 
I  ire  difficult  to  answer.    But.  based  on 
t  Dcacy  of  Its  use  In  queuing  rlote  and 
disturbances.  It  Is  oIjtIous  that  the 
eaa  gas  destroys  the  desire  and  abUlty 
flfht.     And  that  It  does  so  almost  as 
\  U  not  as  permanently,  as  does  a 
'  furthermore.  It  enables  our  troops 
battle  without  the  constant  Impedl- 
posed  by  their  genuine  concern  for  the 
/  and  weU-belng  of  Innocent  bystand- 
Certalnly  use  of  the  gas  would  win  us 
friends   among   the   Innocent   and/or 
survivors  of  those  killed  by  lethal 
In  this  sense,  it  might  well  affect 

■  ni'B  diiratlon.  

Is  necessary  only  to  recall  the  bombard- 
;  of  London  by  the  Nazis  during  World 
n  to  understand  and  appreciate  how 
irlll  of  a  people  stiffens  when  death  Is 
1  wholesale.    Those  who  were  and  stUl 
critical  of  our  own  use  of  the  atomic 
against  Japan,  should  be  the  first  to 
ge  the  need  for  such  innocuous  in- 
»u»  of  warfare  as  tear  gas. 
,  for  any  damage  to  our  image  resiut- 
from  expansion  or  unlimited  use  of  this 
"^        t  weapon,  it  appears,  as  Chairman 
u.^  BussHX,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  of 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  fre- 
bas  opined,  that  the  United  States 
,v»xues  becomes  overly  preoccupied  with 
ccmcem.     Whatever  damage  might  be 
pated   could    no    doubt   be   countered 
a  carefully   planned   public   relations 
i  to  inform  and  assure  our  friends 
xaa  the  globe  that  there  are  good  reasons 
our  action,  and  that  we  are  motivated 
Liunan  kindness.  ,„..,, 

t,ar  commander  in  Vietnam,  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland,  reportedly  has  full  author- 
when  and  if  he  considers  such  action 
afled,  to  allow  individual  fighting  uiilts 
use   tear   gas   against   the   enemy.     But 
Is  not   good   enough.     It  means   that 
,  commanders  cannot  order  immmedlate 
of  the  gas  when  immediacy  may  spell 
difference  between  success  or  faUure.    It 
means  that  our  military  commander  is 
with   the    unfair   responsibility   ot 
to    in  effect,  set  U.S.  policy  in  the 
The  Government  should  take  -full  re- 
illlty    for   the    use    of    this    weapon, 
I  announce  its  determination  in  strong 
lUB  and  should  extend  to  the  smallest  unit 
the  field  the  authority  to  put  the  order 
effect  wherever  and  whenever  needed, 
who   have    complained    about    the 
could  be  persuaded  that  It  Is  both 
and   morally  sound,   provided   the 
remment  took  a  strong  stand  and  went 
work  to  seU  the  decision  to  the  world. 
,  one  would  argue  with  the  fact  that 
better  to  shed  a  few  tears  than  to  meet 
with  violent  death. 
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tactics  which  were  employed  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  their  Ill-advised 
effort  to  prevent  the  House  from  working 
its  will  on  September  13. 

I  cannot  recall  any  other  time  during 
my  tenure  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
when  the  opposition  has  displayed  such 
flagrant   contempt    for   the   legislative 
process  and  the  rules  under  which  It 
functions.     We  have  only  to  examine 
what  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  September  13  to  verify  the  validity  of 
this  observation. 
Let  us  briefly  review  the  record : 
On  opening  day  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  House  voted  to  reinstate  the  21-day 
rule  which  permits  its  435  members  to 
determine  whether  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, approved  by  its  standing  comniit- 
tees.  shaU  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  de- 
bate and  vote— rather  than  have  that 
legislation  killed  by  failure  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  act  upon  It.     In  other 
words,  the  House  decided  that  it  would 
no  longer  tolerate  tactics  designed  to 
keep  it  from  working  its  legislative  will. 
And  it  wrote  that  decision  into  the  rules 
under  which  we  operate. 

On  September  13,  under  the  21-day 
procedure,  four  rules  were  sought  in  ttie 
House  which,  if  approved  by  majority 
vote  would  permit  consideration  of  four 
pieces    of    important    legislation—pe 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Act  ol 
1965  amendments  to  the  Bank  Company 
Act  establishment  of  a  National  Founda- 
tion of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  the 
Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965. 
On  August  3  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  asked  to  permit  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Act  to  come  to  the  floor.    On  June 
21  a  rule  was  requested  on  the  Bank 
Holding  bill.    A  rule  was  sought  on  July 
14  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  legis- 
lation.    On  August  16  a  rule  was  re- 
quested on  the  Federal  pay  bill.    None 
of  these  rules  was  granted. 

It  is  regrettable  but  very  revealing  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
responding  to  criticism  from  highly  re- 
spected Members  of  the  House,  declared. 
Why  should  we  be  kicked  around  to  this 
way  by  picking  up  all  the  garbage  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  instances  in  which  the 
21  days  have  expired  and  dttmping  It  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  one  day? 


after  a  12  V^ -hour  session  and  a  recordbreak. 
Ing  22  roUcaUs,  the  only  forward  motion 
had  been  adoption  of  resolutions  permitting 
Democratic  leaders  at  some  future  date  to 
call  up  for  House  action  four  bills  stuck  in 
Its  Rules  Committee. 

Republicans — frustrated  by  their  your- 
long  wlnless  record,  opposed  to  the  21-da; 
rule  and  several  of  the  bills,  and  Irritated  at 
being  tossed  such  a  big  lotid  of  work  on  a 
Monday  in  mid-September — ^began  a  seriet 
of  stalling  tactics  when  the  House  met  at 
noon 
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or 


ioN.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  caUfosnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11.1965 

KOLLCALL    KOS.    288-293— 21 -DAY    RULE 

Mr  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
)erlodic  roUcall  reports  I  do  not  normally 
ilscuss  House  activity  which  occurred 
jfhile  I  was  attending  to  important  big- 
ness In  my  congressional  district.  But 
conscience  does  not  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve without  comment  the  irresponsible 


Mr  Speaker,  I  would  not  presume  to 
speak  for  other  Members  of  the  House, 
but  I  view  it  as  a  direct  insult  to  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives when  legislation  which  is 
reported  from  committee  after  many 
hours  of  public  hearings  and  careful  de- 
Uberation  is  referred  to  as  "garbage." 

With  this  appraisal  of  important  bills 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  House  found  it 
necessary  to  resurrect  these  measures 
from  the  legislative  graveyard  known  as 
the  Rules  CtMnmittee. 

It  was  because  the  House  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  work  its  will,  not 
on  "garbage"  but  upon  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  the  American  people,  that  the 
Republican  leadership  engaged  in  its  dis- 
graceful obstructive  tactics  on  Septem- 
ber 13. 

A  front  page  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  summed  it  up  this  way: 
When  the  HoTise  adjourned  at  12:30  a.m., 


The  coalition  forced  repeated  quorum 
calls,  demanded  that  the  entire  Journal  ot 
the  previous  day's  session  be  read  and  Insist- 
ed upon  roUcall  votes  on  such  usually  pro 
forma  motions  as  "dispensing  with  further 
proceedings"  under  the  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  wise  man  who 
said:  "As  I  grow  older  I  pay  less  att«i- 
tion  to  what  men  say.  I  just  watch  what 
they  do." 

If  my  Republican  colleagues  are  really 
sincere  in  their  alleged  desire  to  promote 
a  vigorous  two-party  system  in  this 
country,  they  will  do  well  to  reflect  upon 
what  the  wise  man  said. 

ROLLCALI.    NO.    301 ABTS   AND    HUMANITIIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  Introduced  a  Mil 
on  the  opening  day  of  Congress  calling 
for  establishment  of  a  National  Human- 
ities Foundation,  I  was  elated  that  more 
than  100  Members  subsequently  joined 
in  cosponsoring  similar  legislation.  The 
fact  that  the  President  saw  fit  to  include 
the  measure  as  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's specific  legislative  proposals  was 
also  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.  The 
bill,  however,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a 
partisan  effort.  It  was  President  Eisen- 
hower's Commission  on  National  Goals 
which  stated  in  a  1960  report: 

In  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  success  of 
the  United  States  as  a  clvUized  society  will 
be  largely  Judged  by  the  creative  activitlet 
of  its  citizens  in  art,  architecture,  literature, 
music,  and  the  sciences. 

Most  opposition  to  the  bill  focused  on 
the  old  bugaboo  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar:  Federal  aid  means  Federal  con- 
trol. Not  only  has  this  mothwom  charge 
been  refuted  time  and  again  by  the  facts, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent 
years  it  has  rarely  been  leveled  at  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  the  sciences.  Yet 
it  was  dragged  out  against  the  arts  and 
humanities,  despite  the  clear  wording  ol 
section  4(c)  of  the  bill: 

In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  no  de- 
partment, agency.  ofBcer.  or  employee  <rf  tw 
United  States  shaU  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  dews- 
minatlon,  personnel,  or  curriculum,  or  tw 
administration  or  operation  of  any  school  or 
other  non-Federal  agency,  institution,  orga- 
nization or  association 


The  R)imdation  receives  additional  in- 
dependence through  the  provision  per- 
mitting it  to  receive  private  donatiow 
and  gifts.  Thus  the  private  sector  gains 
a  vested  Interest  in  insuring  that  tne 
Government  keeps  its  hands  off  the  free- 
dom of  the  individuals  and  institutions  w 

Briefly  put,  the  National  Foundation 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  is  being^ 
tabUshed  to  develop  and  promote  a  dw« 
national  poUcy  of  suPPO'^  for  the  ^ 
and  humanities.  The  National  Councj 
on  the  Arts  through  its  endowment  w^ 
provide  matching  grants  to  groups  anu 


Individuals  engaged  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts  for  the  whole  spectrum 
of  artistic  activity,  including  construc- 
tion of  necessary  facilities.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities  will 
provide  nonmatehing  grants  and  loans 
for  research,  award  fellowships  and 
grants  to  institutions  and  individuals  for 
training,  support  publication  of  scholarly 
works,  provide  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, and  promote  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  humanities. 

Pew  Americans  would  quarrel  with 
these  goals  and  the  means  which  the 
Congress  had  devised  to  achieve  them. 

BOLLCAI.L  NO.  303 ^POST  omCE  EMPtOYEES 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  574  was 
a  Republican  effort  to  strike  back  blindly 
at  the  Post  OflBce  Department  for  its 
stupid  and  ill-advised  effort  to  dispense 
patronage  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
represent  both  political  parties.  I  voted 
against  the  measure  for  one  reason  only : 
caught  in  the  vicious  political  crossfire 
would  be  thousands  of  innocent  victims 
whose  only  offense  was  that  they  hap- 
pened to  be  postal  employees  during  a 
period  when  some  temporary  jobs  were 
being  handed  out  as  political  plums. 

Although  he  was  very  tardy,  the  Post- 
master General,  a  few  days  before  this 
resolution  was  brought  to  the  floor,  di- 
rected all  postmasters  to  release  the 
names  of  summer  or  temporary  em- 
ployees to  anyone  who  asked,  including 
newspapers.  Thus,  the  information 
which  the  resolution  sought  to  make  pub- 
lic was  already  available  to  any  inter- 
ested party. 

The  information  which  would  have 
been  supplied  under  the  blanket  resolu- 
tion would  include  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Department  from 
May  until  September.  Publication  of  the 
names  in  the  Congressional  Record 
would  infer  that  all  of  those  persons, 
thousands  of  them,  were  employed  solely 
because  some  Congressmen  got  them  the 
Job.  This  was  certainly  not  the  case, 
yet  the  innocent  would  have  suffered 
along  with  the  guilty  had  the  resolution 
carried. 

If  nothing  else  was  gained  from  the 
resolution.  I  hope  it  taught  the  Post 
Office  Department  a  needed  lesson,  a 
lesson  which  I  as  an  individual  Member 
of  Congress  unsuccessfully  tried  to  im- 
part this  spring.  When  I  received  a 
call  from  the  Department  advising  me 
that  a  certain  number  of  summer  jobs 
would  be  available  in  my  district,  and 
that  I  should  submit  names  of  persons 
to  fill  these  jobs,  I  firmly  stated  that  I 
found  the  offer  offensive  and  wanted  no 
part  in  such  an  odious  operation.  I  also 
warned  the  Department  to  steer  clear 
of  my  congressional  district  it  it  decided 
to  implement  its  patronage  program  for 
If  I  learned  of  any  hanky-panky  the 
boom  was  going  to  fall. 

I  had  occasion  to  drop  it  only  once 
when  a  postmaster  in  my  district  in- 
forced  me  that  he  had  been  forced  to  hire 
a  person  who  had  been  recommended  by 
»  Member  of  Congress.  That  employee 
^as  on  the  job  exactly  2  days  before  he 
*as  fired  at  my  insistence.  The  word 
Biust  have  spread  in  a  hurry  because  I 
received  no  further  complaints  from 
Postmasters. 


BOLLCALI,  NO.  107 MTBSTBSIPPI  DELBCATIOir 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  unseat  the  Mississippi  delegation, 
syndicated  columnists  Evans  and  Novak 
in  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  Issue 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  Con- 
gressmen who  have  championed  civil 
rights:  "I've  never  seen  people  so  hard  to 
say  yes  to."  The  reference  was  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  led  the  drive  to  un- 
seat. The  columnists  explored  many 
facets  of  this  emotion-laden  issue  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  provide  a  copy  of  the 
article  to  any  constituent  who  requests 
one. 

During  debate  on  the  resolution  it  was 
declared  in  support  of  unseating  that 
every  Member  must  face  his  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  the  great  democratic 
processes  of  our  Nation.  It  was  said  that 
once  the  "technical  and  legal  points" 
we»e  argued  and  assessed,  there  still  re- 
mained an  overriding  consideration — the 
moral  issue. 

I  was  disturbed  to  see  this  argument 
put  forth  with  such  a  casual  dismissal  of 
law.  In  my  judgment,  the  primary 
moral  issue  facing  every  Member  every 
day  is  his  dedication  to  technical  and 
legal  points — the  very  guts  of  the  great 
democratic  process — as  opposed  to  how 
he,  as  an  Individual,  might  feel  about 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  any  secondary 
moral  issue,  in  this  case  the  systematic 
dlsenfranchlsement  of  Negroes  which  I 
personally  abhor. 

It  was  precisely  this  issue  which 
prompted  Congress  earlier  this  year  to 
produce  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  We  took 
our  personal  convictions  on  a  moral  issue 
and  wrote  them  into  the  technical  and 
legal  points  which  are  now  a  part  of  the 
great  democratic  process.  Henceforth, 
in  the  area  of  voting  rights,  morality  will 
no  longer  be  a  sometimes  thing — as  it  was 
in  the  Mississippi  challenge.  Morality 
in  voting  practices  is  now  an  alltimes 
thing — not  because  every  American 
agrees  with  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  but  because  all  Americans 
are  morally  bound  to  respect  the  law  of 
the  land. 

I  was  concerned,  however,  with  the 
poor  manner  in  which  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  the  Democratic  leadership 
handled  the  Mississippi  challenge.  I 
question  the  need  for  the  delays  which 
took  place,  the  need  for  limiting  the 
hearings  to  3  hours,  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  the  hearing  record  to  every 
Member  who  had  to  sit  as  a  judge  on  the 
challenge.  And  I  resent  the  secrecy 
which  accompanied  the  hearings.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  need  for  fur- 
ther investigation  and  amplification. 
Thus  I  supported  the  effort  to  recommit 
the  resolution  for  further  study  and  when 
this  unrecorded  vote  failed  to  carry  I 
voted  to  disml.ss  the  challenge  as  it  then 
stood.  The  issue  devel(H>ed  into  a  stand- 
off when  the  resolution  was  amended  on 
the  fioor  to  delete  the  statement  that  the 
Mississippi  Members  were  entitled  to 
their  seats. 

As  one  of  the  Nati(xi's  leading  news- 
papers noted  editorially,  the  House  ac- 
tion was  clearly  one  of  expediency: 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  an  inexcusable 
course  of  action  *  •  *.    But  the  challengm 


had  no  valid  claim  to  election.  If  the  Missis- 
sippi seats  had  been  declared  vacant  in  these 
circumstances,  the  House  would  have  ac- 
quired an  obligation  to  vacate  seats  in  other 
States  which  have  systematically  disen- 
franchised Negroes.  Such  drastic  action 
could  not  reasonably  be  taken  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  picture  of  Negro  voting  in  the 
South  Is  iindergolng  revolutionary  changes 
because  of  the  new  Voting  Rights  Act. 

ROLLCAIX    NO.    310 UlTUf    AlCDUCA 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  560  has 
been  universally  condemned,  to  put  it 
mildly,  and  rightly  so.  Regrettably,  only 
51  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  joined 
me  in  opposing  the  measure  while  312 
Members  supported  it.  As  one  of  this 
country's  leading  newspapers  summed 
up  the  situation : 

Cry  "communism,"  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  seemingly  Is  ready  to  rush 
pell-mell  over  almost  any  cliff. 

But  not  all  of  the  blame  for  this  for- 
eign policy  disaster  should  be  heaped 
upon  the  House.  The  State  Department 
must  also  stand  accused  of  retreating 
from  our  country's  long-standing  treaty 
CDmmitments  to  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  I  am  still  trying  to  get  an  ac- 
ceptable answer  from  the  Department  on 
why  it  so  blindly  went  along  with  a 
"sense  of  the  House"  resolution  which 
suggests,  authorizes  and  even  importunes 
eswjh  sovereign  state  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  violate  its  solemn  obliga- 
tions under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  under 
the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  The  resolution  does  this  by 
declaring  that  each  nation — not  only  the 
United  States,  but  each  nation — ^is  free, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  to  unilater- 
ally interfere — including  the  use  of 
armed  force — ^in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
its  neighbors  if,  in  its  sole  discretion,  it 
suspects  there  is  too  much  subversive 
Communist  activity  in  a  neighboring 
state.  In  other  words,  the  House  has 
called  for  anarchy  in  this  hemisphere. 
And  I  would  only  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  but  a  brief  period  before  the 
soil  of  anarchy  sprouts  the  weeds  of  com- 
munism. 

The  State  Department's  schizoid 
stance  on  a  foreign  policy  position  with 
such  grave  consequences  cannot  be  com- 
pletely erased  by  its  action  subsequent* 
to  the  shock  waves  which  hit  Washing- 
ton, although  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Department  is  moving  to  try  and  cor- 
rect the  damage  which  it  helped  wrought. 
As  one  perceptive  newsman  observed  In 
writing  a  recent  story  on  the  subject: 

The  State  Department,  having  marched  up 
the  hill  behind  a  controversial  House  res- 
olution on  Latin  American  Intervention, 
marched  down  again  yesterday  by  joining  a 
Senate  drive  to  counteract  the  House  action.*' 

But  It  is  no  credit  to  the  administra- 
tion or  to  the  State  Department  that  it 
was  a  Republican  Senator  who  took  the 
lead  in  trying  to  imtie  the  knot  which 
the  House  resolution  put  in  our  relations 
with  our  allies  In  Latin  America. 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  promptly 
adopt  a  resolution,  and  send  it  to  the 
House  for  its  concurrence,  which  con- 
forms with  the  OAS  position  for  action 
against  Communist  aggressicHi.  The 
Senate  resolution  should  reaffirm  that 
n.S.  i>ollcy  is  unchanging  in  its  support 
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of  danocratic  social  and  economic  re- 
form In  Latin  America.  It  should  em- 
phas  ze  that  the  United  States  believes 
in  allectlve  action  as  the  best  method 
for  iombating  hemispheric  crises.  It 
shou  d  make  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that 
this  Nation  respects  the  principles  of 
XK)nl  iterventlon  imless  specifically  re- 
ques  ed  to  intervene  as  we  were  in  the 
Dom  nican  Republic. 

M:  .  Speaker,  it  always  saddens  me  to 
see  t  lis  legislative  body  take  precipitous 
actic  ti,  especially  when  this  body  errone- 
ousl:  but  consistently  refers  to  Itself  as 
"ddijerative."  Bringing  up  House  Res- 
olut  MX  560  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
a  pr  xredure  which  bars  amendments  on 
the  loor,  and  then  giving  opponents  of 
the  neasure  orJy  8  minutes  in  which  to 
staU  their  objections  can  hardly  be  de- 
scril  ed  as  "deliberative." 

L(t  us  be  blunt  but  truthful.  The 
Houie  was  sold  a  package  wrapped  in 
red,  white  and  blue — a  package  which 
turr  ed  out  to  be  a  can  of  worms.  If  a 
vote  was  taken  today  on  the  resolution 
I  dc  ubt  that  its  sponsor  could  round  up 
52  s  uvorters.  We  all  have  20-20  vision 
whe  1  it  comes  to  hindsight.  Hopefully, 
tbe  lay  will  soon  arrive  when  the  cry  of 
"coiimunlsm"  will  not  blur  our  legisla- 
tive foresight,  and  20-20  vision  before 
we  ujt  will  restrain  each  and  every  one 
of  V  s  from  again  rushing  pell-mell  over 
aim  3st  any  dlff . 


proved  his  accusations  to  be  true,  therefore 
not  libelous. 

Bit  by  bit,  the  right  of  the  press  to  report 
and  comment  on  public  affairs  was  estab- 
lished and  this  principle  was  embodied  in 
the  first  amendment  of  the  new  Federal  Con- 
titutlon. 

Today  newspapers  remain  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  protect  the  public's  right  to 
know— In  police  stations,  in  courtrooms, 
leglslattve  bodies,  city  halls,  and  executive 
mansions. 

Newspapers  inform  the  conuntinity  on  the 
local  civic,  social,  fraternal,  spiritual  activi- 
ties, and  strive  for  conununlty  betterment. 

During  National  Newspaper  Week,  cele- 
brated October  10-16,  we  rededicate  our  ef- 
forts toward  greater  community  progress  and 
understanding  through  sovuid  reporting 
and  objective  editorial  Interpretation. 


National  Newspaper  Wedi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

H^N.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 

D^  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13, 1965 

iMx.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Nai  ional  Newspaper  Week  is  being  cele- 
bra  ed  In  our  country  during  this  we^, 
Oc  ober  10-16,  and  I  feel  it  Is  particularly 
coci  onendable  that  the  New  London 
Jot  mal  in  New  London,  Iowa,  to<*  this 
opiortunity  to  rededicate  their  "efforts 
tovi  ard  greater  cwnmunity  progress  and 
vau  erstandlng  through  sound  reporting 
an<  objective  editorial  interpretation." 

i  8  Members  of  Congress,  we  are,  per- 
ha] «,  even  more  aware  of  the  important 
roli  played  by  the  newspaper  in  our 
del  locracy,  but  I  feel  that  the  editorial 
wh  ch  I  am  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sic  !»AL  Record  Is  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tlo  1  of  every  responsible  citizen.  The 
ed]  orial  follows: 

National  Newspapek  Week 
"  Newspapers  are  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
pec  pie.    That  endless  book,  the  newspaper  Is 
ouj  national  glory." — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

I  ong  before  the  spark  for  freedom  was 
IgE  Ited  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  the 
un  que  role  of  the  press  in  maintaining  and 
pr<  tecting  the  freedoms  Americana  now  en- 
Joj,  was  effectively  demonstrated. 

'  "he  flrst  licensed  newspaper  appeared  in 
17(  4,  but  was  heavily  censored.  A  turning 
po  n't  In  the  fight  for  a  free  press  In  America 
cai  oe  30  years  later  with  the  famous  trial  of 
Jo  in  Peter  Zenger,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Weekly  Journal,  who  was  Jailed  for 
caJ  Ling  the  colonial  governor  dishonest  and 
op  ireeelve.     He  was  freed  by  a  Jury  when  he 


"The  Three  LeveU  of  Meeting  Problems" 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE."? 

Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  honoris  causa,  from  the  Jewish 
Theolc^cal  Seminary  of  America.  On 
that  occasion  the  citation  which  ac- 
companied the  confen-ing  of  the  degree 
read  as  follows: 

HtTBERT  Horatio  Humphrey,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America;   graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Louisiana;    In   the   early   part  of 
your  life,  pharmacist  in  South  Dakota;   in- 
structor in  the  arts  of  politics  and  science 
of    administration    at    the    Universities    of 
Louisiana    and    Minnesota    and    Macalester 
College;  civil  servant  with  the  WPA  and  the 
War  Manpower  Commission;    mayor   of  the 
city    of   Minneapolis;    member    of    the   U.S. 
Senate  frcan  1948  to  1964,  the  story  of  your 
life  Itfthe  story  of  a  characteristically  Amer- 
ican kind  of  growth  and  rare  effectiveness. 
A  man  of  himible  origins,  you  have  preserved 
refreshing  humility,  and  the  wonderful  gift 
to  enjoy  people  and  to  laugh  with  them. 
Nor  have  you  sooight  to  build  yovir  career 
of  public  service  through  empty  smiles  but 
rather  through  meaningful  and  keenly  in- 
telligent  action.     You   combine,    therefore, 
the  gifts  of  the   heart  with    those   of   the 
mind,  spirit,  and  race,  and  each  in  its  meas- 
ure has  made  you  what  you  are.    Wherever 
life   has  led   you,   there    you   have   brought 
and  exemplified  the  virtues  of  deep  concern 
and   passionate    conviction.      Your    concern 
has    been    tor   Justice    among    peoples,    and 
your   conviction   that   American   life   shovild 
embody    the    enduring    truths    of    biblical 
prophecy    concerning    the    pursuit    of    eco- 
nomic Justice  and  social  peace  among  men. 
Wherever  you  have  served  yo\ir  co\intry  and 
your  feUow  man,   there   you   have  brought 
and  exemplified  also  the  wUlingness  to  sac- 
rifice and  the  courage  to  hope  and  work  for 
better  days,  which   are   the  foimdatlon  of 
our  democratic  Ufe.     Many,  therefore,  have 
rejoiced    in    your    happy    progress    through 
life,  and  many  have  received  the  benefits  of 
your  ministry  through  politics.    Indeed,  you 
have  taught  us  all  that  politics  can  be  en- 
nobling and  even  sanctifying  through  dedi- 
cation to  prophetic  ideals.    And,  indeed,  you 

are  one  of  the  spiritual  statesmen  of  out 

time. 

The  faculties,  board  of  directors,  and  board 
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of  overseers  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi, 
nary  of  America,  desiring  to  make  public 
their  admiration  for  the  example  of  public 
service  and  private  integrity  you  have  given 
to  your  countrymen  and  to  Uie  world,  have 
voted  unanimoiisly  that  you  should  receive 
this  degree,  and  I  am  accordingly  authorized 
to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  honoris  causa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  remarks  on  re- 
ceiving the  honorary  degree  our  distin- 
tinguished  Vice  President  referred  lib- 
erally to  the  prophets  of  ancient  Israel 
and  said : 

The  prophets  articulated  the  belief  that, 
for  an  individual  to  "know"  God,  his  own 
life  must  exemplify  those  qiialities  which 
God  himself  exemplifies — that  as  God  l£ 
merciful,  so  must  man  be  compassionate- 
that  as  God  is  Just,  so  must  man  deal  justly 
with  his  neighbors — that  as  God  is  slow  to 
anger,  so  must  man  be  tolerant  of  others. 

At  other  points  in  his  address,  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  comparing  the 
American  and  Hebraic  traditions  also 
said: 

But  the  American  tradition  and  the  He- 
braic tradition  have  always  agreed,  not  only 
on  the  possibility  of  building  a  society  which 
men  might  call  great,  but  also  on  the  social 
and  ethical  foundations  on  which  that  soci- 
ety must  rest.  To  a  remarkable  degree,  that 
similarity — ^that  common  vision — can  be 
traced  to  the  teachings  of  the  prophets. 

So  we  share  much,  your  ancient  faith  and 
our  young  Nation.  We  share  a  belief  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man — a  dedication  to  the  supremacy  of  law— 
a  moral  commitment  to  social  Justice  and 
equality  of  opportvinity — a  belief  that  man- 
kind's best  hope  lies  in  education,  and  a 
knowledge  that  God's  most  precious  gift  is 
the  gift  of  peace. 

The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  in  a  full  page  High  Holy  Day 
message  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation  on  Sunday,  October  3, 1965,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  common  heritage  outlined 
a  way  of  life  in  the  family,  our  work,  our 
city,  our  Nation,  in  the  world.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues : 
The  Three  Levels  of  Meeting  Problems— In 

Ourselves,  Our  Pamilt,  Our  Work,  Ovt 

Cttt,  Our  Nation,  Our  World 

What  happens  when  we  are  sick?  We 
tvma.  to  a  doctor  to  cure  what  is  wrong:  to 
stop  an  infection  or  to  repair  an  injury.  It's 
the  most  familiar  way  to  treat  an  Illness^ 
after  it  has  oocxxrred.  This  Is  the  curaUve 
level. 

There  is  another  level  of  medicine.  We 
now  use  vaccines  to  prevent  polio;  and  sci- 
ence continues  to  find  new  ways  to  protect 
us  from  disease  after  disease.  This  is  the 
preventive  level. 

There  remains  a  third  level  in  the  care  of 
our  1x)dle8.  Medical  science  seeks  not  only 
to  ciu-e  and  prevent  illness  but  also  to  per-  I 
feet  our  health;  to  bring  new  strength  and 
zest  into  otir  dally  life  through  fullness  oj 
health.  This  is  the  perfective  level.  And 
wherever  we  ttim,  we  find  the  same  three 
levels  of  meeting  any  problem. 

IN     OUR    EAMttT 

What    can    we    do    when    oommunication 
breaks  down  with  those  closest  to  us— when 
we   talk  at  cross-piu-poses,   or  retreat  into 
silence,  with  members  of  our  own  family? 
At  the  curative  level 

Someone  must  take  the  flrst  step  to  rees- 
tablish communication,  saying  In  effect:  "Let 
us  try  again.  Let  the  past  be  pa«t.  we 
can  start  anew." 

At  the  preventive  level 

We  try  to  listen  more  patiently.  We  do 
not  build  up  walls  within  oiu-  family  »"* 


harsh  or  unfeeling  words.  We  discipline  our 
ways  of  speech — and  so  keep  communication 
flowing. 

At  the  perfective  level 
We  understand  and  enjoy  those  near  to  UB 
for  what  they  are — and  can  become.  We 
then  spontaneously  find  many  things  to  do 
together,  and  to  talk  about.  These,  in  turn, 
enlarge  our  family  life,  generating  stUl  more 
love  and  sharing  within  the  home. 

IN  OUR  WORK 

What  if  we  are  frustrated  or  bored  in  ovu: 
work? 

At  the  curative  level 

What  has  gone  wrong  may  be  in  us  or  in 
the  Job.  We  may  be  in  the  wrong  place  or 
even  the  wrong  career.  What  is  then  re- 
quired to  fulfill  our  talents  is  the  courage  to 
change  our  place  or  our  field  of  work. 

At  the  preventive  level 
Our  work  can  be  necessary  yet  not  absorb- 
ing; nor  Is  it  practical  to  change.  But  many 
wonderful  people  manage  to  achieve  full 
lives,  despite  the  commonplace  demands  of 
their  daily  tasks.  For  there  are  always  mean- 
ingful opportunities  for  each  of  us  to  de- 
velop rich  values  and  new  interests  outside 
the  work. 

At  the  perfective  level 
We  find  mcH'e  In  our  work  than  Just  "mak- 
ing a  living."  Each  day,  we  open  doors  to 
Eomething  new  and  better:  in  what  we  do, 
in  our  fellow  workers,  and  in  ourselves — ex- 
ploring the  endless  paths  of  creativity  where- 
ever  we  are. 

IN  OUR  CITT 

When  violence  makes  us  fear  to  walk  our 
(treets  and  in  our  parks,  what  can  we  do? 
At  the  curative  level 

Provide  more  policemen  to  guard  our  streets 
and  parks. 

At  the  preventive  level 
Be  concerned,  not  only  with  the  wrong. 
but  the  wrongdoer,  seeking  to  help  not 
merely  to  punish.  Guide  undirected  young 
energies  toward  new  horizons  they  cannot 
find  alone. 

At  the  perfective  level 

With  our  steadily  increasing  skills  and  re- 
sources, we  can  build  a  great  city  «  •  •  where 
all  our  young  can  grow  up  in  decent  dwell- 
ings, schools  and  neighborhoods — so  that 
young  and  old  develop  inner  resources  to  en- 
rich the  community  instead  of  attacking  it. 

IN    OUR    NATION 

Democracy  is  an  unfinished  business  In 
our  land. 

At  the  curative  level 

Pass  laws  to  eliminate  legal  Injvistlce  and 
economic  hopelessness,  wherever  these  may 
remain  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  preventive  level 
Recognize  fully  the  interdependence  of  all 
groups  in  our  society  and  all  parts  of  our 
Nation;  realizing  that  no  one  can  be  sure  of 
his  freedom,  or  of  his  livelihood,  when  others 
•re  restricted  in  theirs. 

At  the  perfective  level 
Advance  from  adequacy  to  excellence  In 
American  life;  setting  still  higher  standards 


of  achievement  for  ourselves,  and  in  service 
to  mankind. 

IN   CUB   WORLD 

Tbe  nations  of  the  world  continxie  to  f  ear 
each  otber. 

At  the  curative  level 
Deter  force  by  force — in  competing  blocs 
of  nations  which  divide  the  world. 

At  the  preventive  level 
Create  an  enduring  world  order  through 
world  law,  maintaining  the  peace  throxigh 
a  world  pxjlice. 

At  the  perfective  level 

With  the  peoples  of  the  world  now  living 
within  sight  and  sound  of  each  other,  live 
as  neighbors,  everywhere  on  earth — working 
to  Increase  together  all  that  Is  good  for  the 
family  of  man. 

Whoever  we  are — whether  we  find  the 
problem  in  ourselves,  in  our  family,  in  our 
work.  In  our  city,  in  our  Nation,  or  In  our 
world — what  we  do  about  our  problems  Is 
ultimately  determined  by  our  character. 

And  each  of  us  is  given  the  power :  to  shape 
his  character,  to  train  himself  in  good  action, 
to  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  to  raise 
himself  and  those  around  him  to  better  lev- 
els of  life,  practicing  the  wisdom  of  Micah: 
"To  do  Justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  before  your  Lord."    (Micah  6:8.) 

"Where  there  is  no  religion,  there  Is  no  re- 
spect, where  there  is  no  respect,  there  is  no 
religion."     (Ethics  of  the  Fathers.  3:  21.) 

The  above  message  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  now  in  its  80th 
year,  was  published  through  the  generos- 
ity of  150  prominent  Americans,  who 
believe  that  is  has  so  much  meaning  for 
all  people,  and  accordingly  were  moved 
to  sponsor  its  publication. 

I  salute  Dr.  Louis  Pindelsteln,  chancel- 
lor of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary; 
Vice  Chancellors  Max  Arzt  and  Simon 
Greenberg;  Dr.  Bernard  Mandelbaum, 
provost;  and  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  chairman,  board  of  overseers; 
and  all  the  officers  and  directors,  and 
through  them  congratulate  all  support- 
ers for  the  outstanding  contribution 
made  by  the  seminary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  religious  life  in  America. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docimient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent oflSce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 


Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLIC ATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJ5.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rjecors, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  91.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any* 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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HipHLIGHTS 

•     Senate  cleared  highway  beautification  bill  for  White  House  and  passed  41 
bills  on  calendar  call. 
House  passed  sugar  bill. 
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C  lamber  Action 

Ro  tame  Proceedings,  pages  25874-25889 

Bi  Is  Introduced:  Four  bills  and  one  resolution  were 

intfoduced,  as  follows:  S.  2640-2643;  and  S.  Con.  Res.  61. 

Pag*  25875 

Bi  Is  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 
:  IS..  10097,  private  bill  (S.  Rept.  S65) ;  and 
■I.R.  10369,  granting  congressional  consent  to  the 
en  ry  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  into 
a   His  taxation  proration  compact,  with  amendments 

(S   Rept  866).  Poge  25874 

Q  lendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar,  41  bills  were  passed 
as  "ollows,  of  which  35  were  private: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 

Copyrights:  H.R.  2853,  increasing  fees  charged  for 

re  ristration  of  copyrights  and  the  cost  of  the  yearly 

ca  alog; 

Courts:  H.R.  7707,  authorizing  appointment  of  crier- 
la  V  clerks  by  distrirt  judges; 

Tort  claims:  H.R.  5167,  audiorizing  die  administra- 
tive settlement  of  tort  claims  in  foreign  countries  by 
thcVA;  and 

Private  bills:  29  private  bills,  H.R.  7888,  9521,  131 1, 
r  19, 1409, 1644, 2005, 1836, 2285,  2557,  2757, 3288, 3515, 
3<  69, 3770, 4078, 4137*  4i94>  4203, 4464*  5554»  545%  5904» 
6: 29, 6235, 6819, 8350, 8457,  and  9526. 

With  amendment,  to  be  sent  back  to  House: 

Texas  toll  bridge:  H.R.  10779,  authorizing  construc- 
ti  )n  of  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Pharr, 
lex.;  and  I 

Fish:  H.R.  23,  to  inidate  a  cooperative  program  with 
die  States  for  the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  anad- 
r^>mous  fish. 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

Private  bills:  Two  private  bills,  S.  1520  and  2091. 
With  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

Public  information:  S.  1160,  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
r  ght  of  the  public  to  information;  and 
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Prit'cue  bills:  Four  private  bills,  S.  851, 1922, 1972,  and 

2112.  Pages  25861-25874 

Bill  Placed  on  Calendar:  H.R.  1092,  private  bill,  W3s 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  calendar.  Page  259m 

Adlai  Stevenson  Film:  S.  Con.  Res.  61,  to  allow  the 
viewing  of  USIA  film  "Adlai  Stevenson  the  Ambassa- 
dor" at  the  Auditorium  Theater,  Chicago,  III.,  was  sub- 
mitted  and  adopted.  Pag*  25905-25904 

Ryukyu  Islands:  Senate  cleared  for  President  S.J.  Res. 
32,  audiorizing  contributions  to  certain  citizens  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  deadi  and  injuries  resulting  from 
activities  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  when  it  concurred  in 
House  amendments  thereto.  Page  25906 

Highway  Beautification:  Senate  concurred  in  House 
amendment  to  S.  2084,  promoting  more  effective  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising  signs  and  junkyards  near 
Federal  highways,  clearing  bill  for  President.  Motion 
to  reconsider  this  action  was  tabled.  pages  25901-25905 
Continuing  Appropriations:  H.J.  Res.  695,  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966  through 
October  23,  was  cleared  for  President  when  Seriate 
passed  the  bill  without  amendment.  Page  25906 

Audiority  To  Report:  It  was  ordered  diat  during 
Senate  adjournment  until  noon  Friday,  October  15, 
Secretary  of  die  Senate  is  audiorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  and  from  die  President;  all  committees 
are  authorized  to  file  reports,  including  individual,  mi- 
nority, and  supplemental  views;  and  die  Vice  President 
or  President  pro  tempore  are  authorized  to  sign  bills 
and  joint  resolutions.  Poge  25906 

Nominations:  Four  nominations  to  membersliip  on 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  and  one  judicial  nomina- 
tion, were  received.  ^os*  2"'* 
Program  for  Friday:  Senate  met  at  11  a.ni.  and  ad- 
journed at  1:56  p.m.  until  noon  Friday,  Oct^  i5- 
Legislative  program  for  Friday  is  undetermined 

PagM  25906,  2591* 


Panamanian  Canal  Stand  Made  Public 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama is  now  in  session  with  its  attention 
focused  on  the  current  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States  for  new 
canal  treaties  as  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1965,  in  simultaneous  statements 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  Panama. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  the  enormity  of  the 
radical  Panamanian  demands  and  the 
evident  acquiescence  of  the  Department 
of  State  therewith,  I  would  emphasize 
that  if  and  when  the  proposed  treaties 
are  formally  ratified,  Panama  overnight 
will  become  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
revolutionary  communism  and,  sooner 
or  later,  the  United  States  will  be  driven 
from  the  isthmus.  Then  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Cuba  will  follow  as  to  both 
Panama  and  the  canal. 

Moreover,  if  the  United  States  grants 
complete  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama,  as  is  wholly  claimed  by 
that  country,  every  activity— political, 
judicial,  and  administrative — will  be 
yielded  to  Panama  to  do  absolutely  as  it 
desires.  Its  great  aim  will  be  to  extract 
from  the  operation  of  the  canal  the  last 
penny  possible  for  the  financial  benefit 
of  Panama,  with  the  interest  of  world 
shipping  and  the  protection  of  the  West- 
ern Hemlsfihere  as  secondary  considera- 
tions. How,  indeed,  can  two  masters 
control  wisely  and  objectively  so  great  an 
enterprise?  How  can  this  vital  artery 
continue  to  serve  under  two  flags?  His- 
tory has  shown  that  it  cannot. 

An  Associated  Press  news  story  from 
Panama,  in  a  Washington  paper  sum- 
marizing a  progress  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  by  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa, 
one  of  the  Panamanian  negotiators,  and 
an  earlier  news  story  in  an  isthmian  pa- 
per follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  8,  19651 
Panamanian  Canal  Stand  Made  Public 
Panama. — Diogenes  de  la  Rosa,  one  of  Pan- 
ama's negotiators  In  the  talks  for  a  new  canal 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  tnade  public 
details   of   Panama's  demands   for   the  first 
time  last  night. 

Giving  a  progress  report  to  the  National 
Assembly,  De  la  Rosa  said  the  demands  were 
presented  January  25  in  the  Washington  talks 
to  replace  the  1903  treaty  which  gives  the 
United  States  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  for- 
ever. 

The  negotiations  started  after  antl-U.8. 
riots  In  January  1964  brought  death  to  31 
Panamanlan«  and  4  U.S.  soldiers.    President 
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Johnson  announced  September  24  that  the 
United  States  and  Panama  had  agreed  to 
scrap  the  1903  treaty  and  write  a  new  one 
giving  Panama  a  share  in  the  management 
and  profits  of  the  waterway. 

Johnson  said  the  new  treaty  would  also 
"effectively  recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  area  of  the  present  Canal  Zone." 

De  la  Rosa  said  the  Panamanian  demands 
have  been  the  basis  of  the  discussions  so  fax 
and  were  being  given  priority  over  talks  for 
a  new  sea-level  canal  to  replace  the  present 
lock-type  waterway. 

De  la  Rosa  said  Panama  has  demanded  that 
the  existing  U.S.  regime  in  the  Canal  Zone 
be  abolished  and  that  legislation  and  admin- 
istration of  Justice  be  placed  under  Pana- 
manian control,  except  for  special  matters 
connected  with  the  canal. 

Panama  also  asked  that  services  in  the 
zone  be  provided  exclusively  under  Panama- 
nian authority,  except  for  services  to  ships, 
which  it  wants  placed  under  Joint  adminis- 
tration with  the  United  States. 

other  demands  Included  that  the  Canal 
Zone  postal  system  vise  Panamanian  stamps 
exclusively  and  that  Spanish  be  declared  the 
ofBcial  language  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

De  la  Rosa  made  no  mention  of  U.S.  coun- 
terproposals. 


gation,  sovereignty,  nonperpetuity,  return  of 
lands,  and  Joint  administration  Imply  the 
elimination  of  the  odious  Canal  Zone  con- 
cept and  the  definite  and  permanent  decol- 
onization of  that  portion  of  the  national 
territory." 

The  association  added:   "With  the  return 
of  lands  and  facilities  of  the  present  Canal 
Zone,  that  territory  will  be  open  to  the  exer- 
cise of  economic  activities  by  Panamanians 
under   the   Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic   of 
Panama.     It    ia    unnecessary    to    stress    the 
possibilities  which  will  open  for  ovir  econom- 
ic   development    In    industry,    agriculture, 
cattle  raising,  entrepot  Uade,  transport,  and 
service    to    transiting    ships.     This    outlook 
permits  visualizing,  even  now.  the  liquidation 
of  the  unemployment  and  poverty  problem." 
The     association's     statement     cautioned, 
however,  that  the  Joint  Presidential  declara- 
tion does  not  constitute  yet  "the  new  treaty 
we  Panamanians  long  for."     But  it  pointed 
out  that  an  official  announcement,  formally 
issued,  constitutes  a  binding  pledge,  "par- 
ticularly  for   the   President    of   the   United 
States  of  America,  on  whom  are  centered  the 
watchful  eyes  not  only  of  the  Panamanian 
people  and  of  the  entire  hemisphere,  but  of 
the  whole  underdeveloped  world. 


[Prom  the  Panama    (R.P.),  Star  &  Herald, 

Sept.  30,  1965] 
Panama  Businessmen  Call  for  Unttt  Be- 
hind     Negotiations — Association      Lists 
Nine  Points   por  New   Treaty — Business 
Executives  Give  Views  on  Declaration 
The  Panamanian  Association  of  Business 
Executives  yesterday  called  for  "unalterable 
national  unity"  behind  the  negotiations  for 
a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty,  saying  any  talk 
tending  to  divide   the  country  would  only 
help  the  United  States. 

The  association  Is  composed  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  businessmen. 

In  a  pronouncement  on  the  Robles-John- 
son  declaration,  the  association  of  business 
executives  listed  nine  points  it  said  will  be 
Included  In  the  treaty  under  negotiation,  as 
Indicated  by  the  Joint  declaration: 

1.  Abrogation  of  the  1903  treaty. 

2.  Effective  recognition  of  Panama's  sov- 
ereignty over  the  present  Canal  Zone. 

3.  Fixed  date  for  the  expiration  of  the  new 
treaty  or  automatic  expiration  of  the  new 
treaty  if  the  new  sea-level  canal  Is  opened 
before  the  fixed  date. 

4.  Return  to  Panama  of  lands,  waters. 
Islands,  and  existing  facilities  In  the  present 
Canal  Zone. 

5.  Participation  by  Panama  In  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  canal. 

6.  Fixing  of  new  tolls,  taking  into  account 
Panama's  contribution  to  the  canal  enter- 
prise and  the  U.S.  contribution  and  the  in- 
terests of  world  commerce. 

7.  Participation  by  Panama  in  all  benefits, 
direct  and  Indirect,  resulting  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  canal  In  Panamanian  territory. 

8.  Separate  negotiation  of  an  agreement  on 
military  bases  and  status  of  Armed  Forces 
which,  having  the  same  date  oC  expiration 
as  the  new  canal  treaty,  will  provide  for  the 
present  U.S.  military  installations  in  the 
Canal  Zone  the  same  Juridical  and  economic 
compensation  treatment  as  is  provided  In 
countries  such  as  Spain,  France,  and  Turkey. 

9.  Simultaneous  but  separate  negotiation 
of  a  sea-level  canal  treaty. 

"From  the  foregoing,"  the  association  said, 
'it  is  evident  that  the  attainments  of  abro- 


National  School  Lnnch  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  October  10-16  has  been 
proclaimed  by  President  Johnson  as  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Wedt,  and  I  feel  it 
Is  appropriate  that  we  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  pause  and  reflect  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  great  importance  of 
the  schcwl  lunch  program.  President 
Johnson's  purpose  in  designating  a  week 
as  National  School  Lunch  Week  \yas 
"to  increase  public  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  to  the  child, 
to  the  home,  to  the  farm,  to  industry  and 
to  the  Nation." 

The  national  school  lunch  program, 
which  is  now  in  its  19th  year,  provides 
over  18  million  lunches  per  day  to  more 
than  70,000  schools  participating  in  the 
program.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
program,  which  is  operated  by  local 
school  boards  and  local  citizens,  is  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  education  of  school- 
children through  nutritionally  adequate 
and  educationally  sound,  nonprofit  school 
food  service  programs. 

Ths  national  school  lunch  program 
plays  a  very  significant  role  in  the  total 
educational  program  of  the  school.  Edu- 
cators have  long  been  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  learning  process  must  take 
into  account  the  whole  child.  Not  Just 
the  child's  mind,  but  the  physical,  as  well 
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as  me  ital,  well-being  of  the  student  must 
be  oo]  tsidered.  It  Is  difScult  for  a  un- 
dernouished  student  to  concentrate  on 
his  St  Idles.  In  addition  to  contributing 
to  th(  health  of  the  student,  well  bal- 
anced and  nutritious  meals  at  lunch 
teach  good  euOxig  habits. 

The   national  school  lunch  program 
Is  beoming  a  major  factor  in  the  na- 
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economy  and  in  local  econcHnies. 


Thous  uids  of  school  food  service  opera- 


ure  carried  on  outside  the  actual 


Fedeni  program.    On  a  national  basis. 


food  services  are  one  of  the  larg- 


est si  igle  consimiers  of  surplus  foods 
which  have  already  been  purchased  by 
the  Fsderal  Government  imder  price 
support  programs.  However,  these  fed- 
erally supplied  foods  total  less  than  15 
percer  t  of  the  total  used  in  schools  each 
year.  The  remaining  85  percent  is  pur- 
chase<  locally  and  prlvat^  which  bene- 
fits th  i  local  economy  and  contributes  to 
the  fir  anclal  stability  of  the  community. 
Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  national 
school  Ixmch  program  is  an  increasingly 
slgnlfi  Ant  factor  in  our  economy,  and  It 
Is  fitting  that  we  take  note  of  this  im- 
portaijce  during  National  School  Lunch 
Week. 


Mire  Meat  for  Issae  of  One-Man 
Ailmuiistration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNXSSIZ 

IN  TfeE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTSday,  October  14. 1965 
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DUNCAN    of    Tenneseee.    Mr. 

It  seems  that  the  White  House 

to  tighten  its  control  of  all 

(foncemlng  our  Government.    The 

ration  releases  announcements 

and  how  it  pleases,  giving  less 

and  less  prestige  to  the  agencies 

aptually  do  the  work.    I  would  like 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

following  description  of  this  policy 

vle\red  by  a  newspaper  in  my  district: 

the  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  TenzL, 

Sept.  20.  1965] 

Mc^RE  Meat  tor  Issxtx  or  One-Man 

Administration 

The  Vbite  House  Is  tightening  its  control 
on  the  release  of  Information  from  Govern- 
ment a  ;encle8. 

Asso<  lated  Press  reported  from  Washing- 
ton Pri  lay  that  the  President's  press  officials 
have  pissed  the  word  that  says.  In  eflfect: 
Before  you  announce  It,  let  us  see  It.  We 
may  w,  int  to  make  the  splash  ourselves 

The  ipshot  Is  that  more  and  more  release 
of  Infc  rmatlon  Is  coming  from  the  White 
House  and  less  from  the  agencies  them- 
selves. And  the  consequences  of  this  are 
consldc  rable: 


announcement     that     must     pass 

a  niunber  of  hands  between  source 

ce  loses  considerable  In  the  transla- 

often  watered  down,  distorted; 

more  channels,  the  more  delay — 

the  time  gap  between  the  origin 

nformation  and  its  knowledge  by  the 

public  and  thus  the  greater  the  risk 

the  "in  group"  will  know  and  be 

sxploit; 
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3.  A  certain  deleterious  effect  on  the 
morale  of  lesser  information  officials  who  see 
their  best  efforts  batted  and  battered  on  the 
way  up  tlirough  the  ranks  and,  often,  plagia- 
rized by  some  higher  officials: 

4.  The  preoccupation  of  the  White  House 
with  Its  own  public  relations  image  to  the 
point  that  other  more  important  Whit© 
House  staff  concerns  may  get  less  attention 
and  energy. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Associated  Press 
story  seems  Important  also.  It  is  refreshing 
to  see  Washington  correspondents  letting  us 
in  on  some  of  the  inner  workings  of  how  the 
news  Is  made  and  distributed.  This  account 
detailed  a  bit  of  hanky-panky  that  Presi- 
dential press  secretaries  since  President 
Eisenhower's  James  Hagerty  have  been  work- 
ing. In  the  case  of  President  Johnson, 
reporters  call  it  the  "Perdenales  Press  Serv- 
Ive,"  named  for  the  river  that  flows  through 
the  President's  Johnson  City,  Tex.  place. 

The  gimmick  Is  to  hold  back  a  lot  of 
announcements,  rather  like  a  squirrel  putting 
away  nuts,  Just  in  advance  of  a  presidential 
vacation.  Then,  bango,  once  the  President 
and  the  press  corps  are  settled  at  the  spa, 
out  come  the  releases  one  after  the  other. 
The  reporters  are  kept  hopping.  The  Presi- 
dent is  off  fishing.  But  the  public,  seeing 
the  news  columns  filled  with  appointments 
and  policies  by  the  dozens,  gets  the  im- 
pression that  all  Is  busy,  busy  at  the  ranch. 
And  It  is,  especially  among  the  reporters 
who  are  kept  hopping  while  the  President 
drives  around  In  his  cream-colored  Lincoln. 
No  wonder  they  don't  care  for  it. 

It  is  significant  that  Associated  Press  is 
reporting  and  explaining  this  somewhat  less 
than  candid  policy,  and  also  detailing  the 
White  House  trend  to  more  and  more  control 
over  the  news  flow.  Too  often  the  Washing- 
ton press  gives  the  Impression  that  it  Is  more 
Interested  in  remaining  on  good  terms  with 
the  top  officials  than  in  giving  the  real,  hard 
news.  It  comes  through  down  here  some- 
times that  maybe  they  share  more  con- 
fidences with  the  big  boys  than  they  do 
with  us. 

This  Is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  those 
so-called  "off  the  record"  and  "background 
briefing"  type  news  conferences  from  which 
we  get  those  "it  can  be  authoritatively  re- 
ported" type  stories — but  no  names. 

President  Elsenhower  was  frequently  criti- 
cized by  the  Democrats  for  taking  too  little 
direct  action  himself,  relying  too  much  on 
the  "team"  approach,  nils  new  news  policy 
is  a  ftirther  indication  that  President  John- 
son goes  to  the  other  extreme — that  he  insists 
entirely  too  much  on  doing  things  himself — 
the  "one  man  government"  Ijssue.  And  It  Is 
an  issue  that  might  well  be  emphasized  by 
the  Republicans,  for  indeed  It  is  one  that 
is  entirely  legitimate  and  exceedingly 
important. 


Capt.  R.  S.  Oda  Gets  Decorations  for 
I  Vietnam  Acts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  hardly  a  day  when  feats  of  hero- 
ism in  South  Vietnam  are  not  revealed. 
It  Is  a  testimony  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  our  fighting  men  are  re- 
sponding to  the  call  to  duty  with  such 
dedication.  Occasionally,  a  soldier's 
dedication  stands  out  above  that  of  oth- 


ers. One  such  recent  case  Is  that  of  Air 
Force  Capt.  Richard  Oda. 

Captain  Oda,  a  pilot  with  the  85th  Air 
Transport  Squadron,  was  dted  for  sus- 
tained aerial  flight  as  a  combat  crew- 
member  in  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. He  received  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters  to  the  Air  Medal. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  article  about  Captain 
Oda  which  appeared  in  the  September 
30,  1965,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin: 

Capt.  B.  S.  Oda  Gets  Decorations  for  Vict- 
NAM  Acts 

Air  Force  Capt.  Richard  S.  Oda,  formerly  of 
Honolulu,  last  week  was  decorated  for  his 
combat  service  this  stmuner  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Oda,  a  pUot  with  the  85th  Air  Transport 
Squadron,  received  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters  to  the  Air  Medal  from  Brig. 
Gen.  Maurice  P.  Casey,  at  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  In  California. 

Casey  cited  Oda  for  "distinguishing  him- 
self by  meritorlotis  achievement  while  par- 
ticipating in  sustained  aerial  flight  as  a  com- 
bat crewmember  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  from  April  20  to  July  23,  1965." 

Oda  was  1  of  4  recently  returned  Vietnam 
combat  officers  decorated  at  the  ceremony. 

He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Oda, 
of  Honolulu,  and  a  graduate  of  Roosevelt 
High  School,  who  also  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii.  He  Is  married  and  has  two 
children. 


October  lit,  1965 
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President's  Advisory  Staff  on  Scientific 
Information  Management 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  William  S.  Moor- 
HEAD,  being  aware  of  the  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  keep  pace  with 
rapid  technological  advances  in  data 
management  and  utilization  systems,  has 
proposed  legislation  to  meet  this  need. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
President's  Advisory  Staff  on  Scientific 
Information  Management. 

The  measure  would  establish  a  means 
for  providing  the  Federal  Government 
with  assistance  necessary  to  fully  utilize 
present  and  future  capabilities  for  stor- 
age and  availability  of  information.  An 
editorial  published  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  points  out  the  need  for  such  an 
advisory  staff. 

The  article  follows: 

Knowledge  Explosion 

Representative  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Pittsburgh  Democrat,  has  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  Presidential  advisory  staff  which 
could  be  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation 
in  its  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ar.d 
profoimd  changes  in  our  civilization. 

Mr.  Moorhead  has  Introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  establish  a  President's  Advisory 
Staff  on  Scientific  Information  Management. 
Such  a  group  is  needed,  he  points  out,  be- 
cause "the  explosive  growth  and  unprece- 
dented   change    in    our    body    of    data    nnd 


knowledge  have  confounded  past  procedures 
for  organizing  knowledge  critical  In  Gov- 
ernment policy  and  decisionmaking. 

The  advisory  staff  would  assist  in  develop- 
ing scientific  techniques  for  data  manage- 
ment. Without  such  modern  tools,  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  lawmakers  will  soon  be- 
come bogged  down  In  a  flood  of  knowledge 
which  no  hvunan  could  digest. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge,  science  and 
technology  in  our  time  has  placed  an  intol- 
erable b\irden  on  Government  leaders  who 
roust  make  Important  decisions,  sometimes 
with  Incomplete  or  outdated  information. 
It's  simply  impossible  for  a  layman  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  specialized  knowledge 
which  will  help  to  determine  the  future  of 
our  Nation. 

An  advisory  staff  would  help  to  overcome 
this  problem,  however,  by  establishing  tech- 
niques for  providing  large-scale  storage, 
continued  updating  and  timely  retrieval  of 
Information. 

The  information  gap  between  layman  and 
specialist  is  especially  apparent  In  scientific 
fields.  Sciences  are  making  advances  beyond 
the  understanding  of  almost  everyone  but 
reseachers. 

It  appears  highly  questionable  that  20th 
century  progress  should  be  controlled  by  a 
relatively  few  scientists  or  specialists  work- 
ing in  virtual  obscurity.  Improved  tech- 
niques of  scientific  information  management 
should  help  to  keep  this  vital  decisionmak- 
ing within  the  svu-veiUance  of  elected  and 
appointed  officials  responsible  to  the  people. 

A  President's  Advisory  Staff  on  Scientific 
Information  Management  should  also  be  use- 
ful In  establishing  priorities  for  Government 
financial  aid  to  research. 

Our  lawmakers  and  Government  officials 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  all  the 
progress  In  the  expanding  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. 'But  Mr.  MooRHEAD's  proposal,  if  ap- 
proved, would  help  to  ease  the  burden  by 
providing  readily  accessible  information. 
His  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  666)  deserves 
the  consideration  of  Congress. 


Urngnay's  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

'  OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  from  a  national  magazine 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  absurd 
lengths  to  which  a  government  can  go 
ones  it  has  been  bitten  by  the  welfare 
bug.  This  article  needs  little  comment. 
It  only  needs  to  be  read  to  warn  us  all 
that  too  much  Great  Society  could  some 
day  turn  America  into  one  great  big 
Uruguay. 
[FrcMn  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept. 

27.  19651 

If  You  Want  To  Know  How  Par  Welfams 

Can  Go 

(Note. — ^Tlny  Uruguay  provides  a  case  his- 
tory of  where  the  scramble  for  welfare  bene- 
fits can  lead. 

On  paper.  Uruguay  is  a  workers'  paradise. 
But  workers  are  staging  more  and  more 
strikes.  Inflation  Is  raging.  The  country's 
going  broke. 

James  N.  WaUace,  of  the  staff  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  cabled  this  report  on  a  wel- 
fare state  running  wild.) 

Montevideo,  Uruguay. — ^Thls  Uttle  welfare 
state  is  now  rapidly  going  broke — a  graphic 
example  of  what  ever-expanding  welfare  can 
do  to  a  country. 


In  an  effort  to  stay  afloat,  Uruguay  Is 
scouring  the  United  States  and  Europe  for 
new  loans  to  pay  old  debts.  But  many  ob- 
servers feel  that  such  loans  would  only  post- 
pone, not  prevent,  the  country's  sinking  into 
chaoe  and  ccmununlsm. 

BEHIND    THE   TROUBLES 

On  paper.  Uruguay  is  a  workers'  paradise. 
Its  troubles  stem  from  two  roots : 

One  Is  a  cradle-to-grave  system  of  welfare 
benefits  running  far  beyond  the  country's 
ability  to  pay  and,  some  say,  ixnderminlng 
the  national  wUl  to  work. 

The  second  is  a  political  system  that  is  so 
democratic  that  it  paralyzes  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  either  to  make  or  to  carry  out 
a  decision. 

The  story  of  Uruguay  Is  the  story  of  a  wel- 
fare state  run  wild.  Yet  this  Is  a  nation 
with  impressive,  easily  exploitable  resources. 
Uruguay,  covering  an  area  about  the  size  of 
Nortli  Dakota,  is  one  huge,  well-watered 
pasture.  More  than  98  percent  of  the  land 
Is  economically  usable,  and  the  climate  is 
excellent  for  agriculture. 

There  are  2.7  million  Uruguayans,  almost 
all  of  white  European  descent,  highly  literate 
and  middle  class.  The  increase  In  popula- 
tion Is  only  1.3  percent  a  year — lower  than 
the  U.S.  rate. 

Completely  lacking  In  this  South  Ameri- 
can country  are  the  racial  tensions,  class 
conflicts,  backwardness,  and  population  ex- 
plosion that  plague  so  many  parts  of  this 
continent  and  the  world. 

Even  so,  Uruguay  Is  a  country  In  deep  diffi- 
culties— difficulties  that  are  almost  entirely 
of  its  own  making.  As  such.  It  provides  a 
case  history  for  others  of  where  the  scramble 
for  more  and  more  welfare  can  lead. 

RirriHEMENT    AT    37 

Take  retirement — one  of  the  first  and  still 
most-extensive  welfare  benefits  In  Uruguay. 

The  country's  basic  age  for  retirement — 
at  full  pay — is  55,  but  most  workers  retire 
well  before  that.  In  so-called  odious  In- 
dustries, such  as  glassmaklng,  workers  can 
retire  early — sometimes  as  early  as  age  37. 
In  addition,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who 
started  working  in  his  teens  at  almost  any 
Job  to  retire  at  45  on  full  pay. 

PROFIT    IN    RETIRING 

Actually,  a  man's  take-home  pay  rises 
when  he  retires  because  he  no  longer  pays 
the  20  percent  payroll  deduction  that  is 
supposed  to  finance  welfare. 

Another  example  of  retirement  benefits, 
Uruguayan  style:  A  man  over  40  who  loses 
his  Job  through  no  fault  of  his  own  re- 
tires immediately  at  full  pay  for  life.  Need- 
less to  say,  almost  no  one  ever  loses  a  Job 
through  any  fault  of  his  own. 

Things  are  even  better  for  women.  A 
woman  who  has  worked  10  years  and  has 
a  baby  can  retire  at  full  pay  even  though 
she  may  be  barely  30  years  of  age.  Women 
working  for  the  government  retire  at  age  47. 

On  top  of  that,  unemployment  compyen- 
sation  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  from  re- 
tirement pay  here.  Unemplo3rment  benefits 
are  equal  to  full  pay  and  continue  as  long 
as  a  person  Is  out  of  work.  As  an  example 
of  what  this  can  mean,  some  workers  In  ports 
that  have  closed  down  still  are  paid  fully 
and  regularly  even  though  they  lost  their 
Jobs  soon  after  World  War  II,  with  many  In 
their  ao's  at  the  time. 

In  this  welfare  state,  many  retired  persons 
have  full-time  Jobs. 

It's  all  right,  for  example,  for  a  man  draw- 
ing retirement  pay  to  run  a  store  so  long 
as  he  hires  someone  else  to  "manage"  It  for 
him.  Nobody  checks  very  carefully,  anyway, 
on  whether  pensioners  or  p>er5ons  drawing 
unemplo3rment  benefits  actually  work  at 
Jobs.  Officials  responsible  for  checking  wiU 
m  many  cases  retire  In  a  few  years  and  do 
no  want  to  spoU  things  for  themselves. 

A    4-BOUS   DAT 

Even  before  retirement,  Uruguayans  don't 
work  too  bard. 


The  official  government  workday  Is  6  hoxirs, 
but  few  bureaucrats  spend  more  than  4 
hours  a  day  In  their  offices.  The  pace  is 
leisurely.  A  woman  who  recently  went  to 
work  in  a  government  agency  was  processing 
20  sets  of  documents  a  day.  She  was  sharply 
warned  by  her  section  chief  that  the  accept- 
able number  was  five. 

Hours  are  a  little  longer  In  private  busi- 
ness, although  a  Montevideo  banker  esti- 
mates that  the  actual  workweek  averages 
only  30  hours.  There  are  44  legal  holidays 
a  yer.r  plus  vacations. 

Fringe  benefits  abound  In  Uruguay. 

Many  are  quite  usual  for  welfare  states — 
maternity  aUowances,  bonuses  depending  on 
family  size,  subsidized  transportation.  But 
some  are  not  so  usual.  To  illustrate:  Every 
worker  In  the  government-owned  packing 
plant  that  supplies  Montevideo's  meat  gets 
4.4  pounds  of  free  beef  every  day. 

FBEE    COLLEGE    EDUCATION 

Then  there  Is  free  education  from  first 
grade  right  through  university.  That  In- 
cludes graduate  education  In  law  and  medi- 
cine. 

Medical  service  is  free  to  anybody  not 
wanting  to  pay.  Available  Is  one  of  the 
bigeest  hospitals  In  Latin  America. 

"The  welfare-state  idea  here  embraces 
widespread  government  ownership,  dating 
back  to  early  in  this  century. 

All  told,  there  are  22  government-run  en- 
terprises in  the  country,  including  the  power 
and  light  company.  All  of  these  operate  at  a 
lors.  One  reason  for  the  power  company's 
deficit  is  that  thousands  of  monthly  electric 
bills  can  only  be  estimated  because  workers 
haven't  got  around  to  installing  meters. 

Other  state  enterprises  are  equally  ineffi- 
cient. The  national  airline  has  9  airplanes — 
and  900  ground  employees.  The  state  fleet 
of  buses  has  Just  had  to  have  a  special  sub- 
sidy to  keep  going. 

Among  other  things,  the  government  loses 
money  making  cement,  packing  meat,  operat- 
ing hotels,  refining  petroleum,  processing 
fish,  running  railways  and  selling  Insurance. 

HUGE    BUREAUCRACT 

On  top  of  everything  In  Uruguay  Is  a  bu- 
reaucracy that,  for  the  size  of  the  country. 
Is  one  of  the  world's  biggest. 

More  than  210,000  people — about  20  per- 
cent of  the  country's  work  force — are  on  the 
federal  payroll.  Another  140.000  work  for 
state  enterprises  or  provisional  governments. 
Economists  say  that  two  out  of  every  five 
persons  in  the  working  population  are  on  a 
government  payroll  of  some  kind — as  Job- 
holders or  major  welfare  beneficiaries. 

The  number  of  government  workers  rises 
with  every  election.  The  reason  is  that  the 
political  party  in  power  floods  federal  offices 
and  state  enterprises  with  Its  followers  be- 
fore election.  After  the  election,  nobody  is 
dismissed  no  matter  who  wins.  Uruguay's 
constitution  forbids  dismissals.  Naturally, 
the  government  runs  deeply  In  the  red.  This 
year's  deficit  Is  expected  to  equal  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  total  budget. 

RAMPANT    INFLATION 

Deficits  of  this  size  help  keep  inflation 
spirallng.  Since  1960,  Montevideo's  consum- 
er price  index  has  soared  more  than  300  per- 
cent. Living  costs  Jumped  38  percent  in  1964 
and  are  rising  even  faster  this  year.  In  July 
alone  the  rise  was  3.1  percent. 

The  country's  currency  has  been  devalued 
3  times  in  3  years,  and  a  fourth  devaluation 
Is  expected  at  any  time.  OlBclally,  the  ex- 
change rate  Is  now  24  pesos  to  the  dollar,  but 
on  the  free  market  It  takes  60  pesos  to  buy  1. 

Uruguay  also  suffers  from  what  econo- 
mists call  "wage  push"  inflation. 

It  works  this  way:  Most  wages  are  set  by 
three-man  committees,  including  represen- 
tatives at  labor,  management  and  the  gov- 
ernment. Labor  habitually  asks  for  a  pay 
hike  big  enough  to  offset  both  past  and 
"anticipated"  inflation.  The  goTermnen* 
r^resentatlve,  for  poUtical  reasons  and  be- 
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COUPABED  WrrH  OTHERS 
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Wha;  are  Uruguay's  chances  of  getting 
some  r  Jlns  on  its  welfare  system  and  reviv- 
ing its  economy? 

Not  rery  bright,  say  people  who  know  the 
oountr  r  well,  without  some  basic  changes  in 
politic  1  structures  and  habits. 


NINI  ICEN  AT  THE  TOP 


Along  with  the  welfare  state.  Uruguay  is 

ag    by   a    form   of   government   In 

there  is  no  real  executive.    Power  is 

by  a  9-man  governing  council  divided 

the  two  major  political  parties  on  a 

aasls.    The  Presidency,  largely  a  cere- 

c^ce,  passes  annually  from  one  to 

of  four  leaders  In  the  major  party. 

lame  party  division  exists,  by  law,  in 

bodies   of   state    enterprises   and 

governments.    Dozens  of  agencies 


can  veto  one  another's  actions.  In  many 
cases,  the  government  Is  responsible  for 
debts  of  agencies  but  has  no  real  control 
over  their  budgets. 

Almost  everybody  in  Uruguay  seems  to 
agree  that  basic  changes  are  necessary. 
Even  so,  Uruguayans  disagree,  loudly  and 
passionately,  on  Just  what  should  be 
changed.  Any  possible  solution  is  going  to 
cost  somebody  welfare  benefits  or  political 
posltlOTi — two  so-far  unthinkable  moves  in 
Uruguay. 

Without  some  solutions — and  quickly — 
the  real  beneficiaries  of  Uruguay's  plight 
could  be  the  Communists.  Their  party  is 
not  big.  only  about  10,000  members.  But  it 
is  well  organized,  well  financed  and  deeply 
entrenched  in  the  country's  life.  Leaders  of 
two-thirds  of  the  labor  unlors  are  party 
members  or  sympathizers.  Student  groups 
are  heavily  infiltrated,  as  are  State  enter- 
prises and  federal  agencies. 

The  Communist  aim  seems  to  be  to  raise 
such  doubts  about  the  competence  of  the 
government  as  to  undermine  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  Reds  seem  bent  on  avoiding  violence  or 
anything  else  that  might  threaten  their 
status  as  a  legal  party. 

"They  aren't  trying  to  push  things  over  all 
at  once,"  says  a  diplomat  in  Montevideo. 
"They're  chipping  away,  a  little  at  a  time, 
getting  things  to  crumble  rather  than  crack. 
They  think  they  can  win  here  by  default." 

Uruguay  today  is  a  very  sick  welfare  state. 
Some  cures  have  been  proposed,  but  the 
remedies  so  far  suggested  are  about  like  pre- 
scribing aspirin  for  a  cancer  victim. 


Leif  Erikson  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
Presidential  proclamation  last  year, 
October  9  of  each  year  has  been  selected 
as  Leif  Erikson  Day  in  honor  of  that 
brave  Viking. 

Last  Saturday,  Leif  Erikson  Day  was 
celebrated  with  impressive  ceremonies 
held  at  the  historic  Mariners  Museum  In 
Newport  News,  Va.  The  Icelandic  Am- 
bassador, many  Scandinavian  oflBcials,  a 
score  of  Congressmen  and  other  digni- 
taries along  with  the  general  public  wit- 
nessed a  beautiful  ceremony  perfoi-med 
imder  absolutely  perfect  weather  condi- 
tions. 

The  success  of  this  initial  commemo- 
ration of  Leif  Erikson  was  due  largely  to 
the  magnificent  work  of  an  Informal 
committee  which  included  from  the 
Washlngotn  area:  Mrs.  Inga  Rundvold, 
Mrs.  Carl  Hevener,  Mr.  Aage  Nylen,  and 
Adm.  George  Dufek  and  Mr.  Kit  Larson 
of  the  Tidewater  area.  Thanks  also 
should  be  extended  to  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  for  its  courteous  coopera- 
tion and  to  the  Scandinavian  Airlines, 
the  Union  Bag  Camp  Paper  Cofp., 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mariners 
Museum,  and  the  Peninsula  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  their  willingness  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  event. 

The  main  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Ambassador  from  Iceland,  His  Excel- 
lency Petur  Thorsteinsson,  who  brilliant- 
ly, eloquently,  and  briefly  told  the  story 


of  the  Viking's  contribution  to  the  world. 
I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested   in  his  remarks   and   I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remabks  by  Mb.  Ptrua  Thorsteinsson.  Am- 
bassador or  Iceland  at  the  LeO"  Erikson 
DAT   Ceremonies  in  Newport   News,   Va., 
October  9, 1965 

May  I  first  of  all  express  my  warmest 
thanks  for  being  Invited  here  to  Newport 
News,  to  the  world  famous  Mariners  Mu- 
seum— in  order  to  celebrate  the  day  of  Leif 
Erikson — the  great  pioneer  of  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries — who  settled  on  the  continent 
of  North  America  on  or  around  the  year 
1000. 

In  history  books  we  learn  about  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Vikings — the  Scandinavians  of 
the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries.  We  learn 
how  they  established  a  state  in  Russia,  how 
they  conquered  England  and  Northern  France 
and  about  their  visits  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  to  Constantinople. 

But  the  great  exploits  of  the  Vikings  on 
their  western  flank  have  until  recently  not 
been  so  generally  known,  although  these 
achievements  are  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  others.  I  have  in  mind  their  land  dis- 
coveries and  the  famous  literature  created 
in  one  of  the  Norse  settlements — Iceland. 

Vikings,  mainly  Vikings  from  Norway,  es- 
tablished in  Iceland  in  the  10th  century  a 
Republic  governed  by  a  central  parliament— 
the  Althing — a  parliament  which  is  still 
functioning  today,  more  than  1,000  years  old. 
This  was  a  republic  of  a  remarkable  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  where  the  sagas  and  Eddas 
were  written  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
a  republic  which  existed  more  than  300  years, 
until  Iceland  came  under  the  rule  of  a  for- 
eign king  in  the  13th  century. 

Many  of  the  settlers  in  Iceland  were  great 
and  hardy  seafarers  who  had  been  on  voyages 
and  viking  expeditions.  After  settling  in 
Iceland  many  of  them  continued  their  sea- 
faring life  and  went  on  voyages  to  other 
countries. 

The  Icelanders  soon  became  aware  that 
lands  were  to  be  found  west  of  Iceland. 
Around  the  year  985  a  man  called  Erik 
Thorvaldsson  the  Red — a  Norwegian  who 
had  settled  in  Iceland  around  the  year  950, 
left  Iceland  on  an  expedition  of  discovery. 
He  found  a  country  which  he  called  Green- 
land and  took  up  his  abode  there.  In  calling 
the  country  Greenland  he  wanted  to  draw 
settlers  by  the  attractive  name.  And  he  suc- 
ceeded. The  settlement  in  Greenland  became 
quite  numerous. 

About  the  same  time  as  Erik  the  Red  dis- 
covered Greenland,  others,  when  sailing  west 
off  Greenland,  saw  the  coast  of  still  another 
country.  And  around  the  year  1000  Leif 
Erikson,  son  of  Erik  the  Red,  set  out  to  look 
for  this  land.  He  then  discovered  what  he 
considered  to  be  three  countries  that  he 
called  Helluland,  which  was  most  likely  Baf- 
flnsland;  Markland,  which  was  most  likely 
Labrador,  and  Vinland  or  Wineland  farther 
south.  Some  people' think  that  Wineland 
was  in  the  region  which  is  now  Massachu- 
setts. Others  would  place  it  farther  north. 
We  don't  know  whether  vine  was  actually 
to  be  found  In  that  place,  or  whether  Leif 
Erikson  was  the  same  propagandist  as  his 
father,  and  gave  the  ooxmtry  this  name  in 
order  to  attract  settlers. 

These  land  discoveries  were  first  written 
about  in  a  German  book  published  in  the 
year  1070.  But  in  the  Icelandic  literature 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centiu-les  these  voyages 
are  described  in  detail.  And  recent  excava- 
tions of  ruins  of  a  Newfoundland  village 
prove  that  people  of  Norse  origin  were  living 
there  at  that  time.  And  I  understand  fur- 
ther evidence  of  these  land  discoveries  will 
be  made  known  soon. 

On  the  1000-year  anniversary  of  the  Ice- 
landic Parliament,  In  1930,  a  statue  of  Leif 
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grlkson  (by  the  sculptor.  Sterling  Calder) 
yna  donated  to  Iceland  by  the  United  States. 
On  it  was  written  "Leif  Erikson,  Son  of 
Iceland.  Discoverer  of  Wineland."  It  Is  a 
replica  of  that  statue  which  you  see  here  In 
the  Mariner's  Museum. 

When  time  went  on,  communications  with 
the  Norse  settlements  on  the  North  American 
Continent  discontinued,  and  probably  the 
Norsemen  there  became  extinct.  But  later 
the  bonds  were  tied  anew.  And  people  from 
the  Nordic  covmtriee  have  settled  in  great 
numbers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
And  the  Nordic  cotmtriee  are  proud  that 
millions  of  their  sons  and  daughters  now 
form  a  i>art  of  the  population  of  the  great 
democracies  of  North  America,  these  great 
countrlee  whose  nations  are  known  for  their 
love  of  freedom  and  peace. 

Between  us  are  warm  relations  of  coop- 
eration and  friendship. 

I  bring  to  you  from  my  country  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  future  and  prosperity. 

May  the  exploits  of  Leif  Erikson  be  a 
guiding  light  In  pioneering  for  tlie  future. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 


sabotage  for  the  Castro  revolution  In  Cuba 
has  declared. 

Odon  Alvare«  de  la  Caxapck  46.  who  was 
minister  counselor  of  Cuba  In  Madrid  untU 
he  Joined  antl-Castro  exUes  last  spring, 
added  that  more  than  200  Panamanians  have 
been  trained  In  Cuba  for  subversion  In 
Panama  as  part  of  an  overall  plan  to  control 
all  of  Latin  America. 

Alvarez  de  la  Campa  said  Madrid  serves 
as  the  gateway  to  Latin  America  for  agents 
seeking  to  infiltrate  and  capitalize  on  social 
conditions. 

The  ex-diplomat,  here  to  attend  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Congress  of  Labor  said 
he  believes  Cuban  leader  Che  Guevara,  who 
has  mysteriously  disappeared  for  the  last 
several  months,  is  directing  pro-Castro  sub- 
version in  Latin  America.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved reports  that  Guevara  was  traveling 
clandestinely  from  country  to  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  appeared  frequently  In 
recent  news  columns  with  respect  to 
diplomatic  negotiations  now  in  progress 
between  the  United  States  and  Pansuna. 
Though  the  significance  of  these  nego- 
tiations is  well  understood  on  the 
Isthmus,  what  is  at  stake  is  not  yet  gen- 
erally comprehended  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  our  newspapers  are  now  com- 
ing to  realize  what  is  involved  and  are 
denouncing  what  is  taking  place.  Al- 
ready some  of  these  statements  from 
prominent  daily  papers  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
others  will  undoubtedly  follow. 

When  the  people  of  our  country  be- 
come fully  aware  of  what  the  proposed 
treaties  with  Panama  will  bring  about, 
my  correspondence  shows  that  they  will 
be  overwhelmingly  and  violently  opposed 
to  what  Is  being  attempted. 

In  this  cormection,  recently  published 
Information  in  a  west  coast  newspaper 
describes  communistic  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities in  Panama  in  preparation  for  a 
bloody  takeover.  Should  the  proposed 
treaties  formulated  by  the  Department 
of  State  be  ratified,  Panama  will,  indeed, 
become  a  Communist  himting  ground 
and  will  go  down  the  Red  drain  with 
Cuba. 

The  indicated  west  coast  news  story, 
which  originated  in  Panama,  follows:     * 
[From  the  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin, 

Sept.  30, 1965] 
Red  Akms  Said  Hiooen  in  Panama 

Panama  Citt,  Panama  (Reuters) . — Com- 
munists have  arms  hidden  in  Panama  for  fu- 
ture use,  a  former  Cuban  diplomat  who  had 
both    hands    blown    off    while   engaged    In 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   MZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Lucian  C.  Warren,  Wasliington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  recently  spent  3 
weeks  in  Germany  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  He 
was  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter 
Nationes  Visitor's  program  which  ex- 
tends to  prominent  citizens  In  various 
nations  of  the  free  world  an  opportunity 
to  observe,  at  first  hand,  conditions  In 
West  Germany.  This  program  corre- 
sponds to  the  Visitors  Prom  Abroad  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States,  under  which 
distinguished  citizens  from  other  nations 
are  invited  to  tour  our  country  . 

The  report  by  Mr.  Warren,  which  Is  in 
several  parts,  reflects  his  own  uncensored 
observations  and  were  sent  directly  to 
his  newspaper  without  being  screened  by 
German  officials. 

He  visited  eight  major  cities  in  Ger- 
many, £ind  made  several  side  trips  into 
the  countryside.  He  talked  with  leaders 
In  the  German  political,  business,  and 
cultural  fields.  Among  other  activities, 
Mr.  Warren  attended  six  operas,  one 
operetta,  two  plays,  and  three  Symphony 
Concerts.  He  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  interview  several  U.S.  Embassy  and 
Consular  officials  in  Berlin,  Bonn,  and 
Munich. 

Mr.  Warren  is  an  outstanding  reporter 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  for  the  past  20 
years,  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of 
Washington,  and  a  former  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  I  commend  his 
report  for  a  better  understanding  of  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  is  to  be  commended 
also  for  sponsoring  such  trips. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Warren's  introductory 
column  and  the  first  part  of  the  series 
which  is  currently  appearing  in  the  Buf- 
falo Courier-Express: 


[Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier -Express,  Oct^  8, 

1965] 
IK     Germany — Phonis,    Plumbing    Amono 

H*g*»ria  OM  FORSCH   TRIP 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren)     • 

Franktust,  Germany — ^The  hazards  faced 
by  an  American  visiting  Germany  are  not  In- 
considerable. After  spending  a  week  here. 
we  have  stUl  faUed  to  master  the  elemental 
Workings  of  the  electrical  and  phone  systems, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  plvunblng. 

Take  hotel  phones,  for  an  example.  They 
don't  look  very  mtich  different  than  the 
one-piece  equipment  we  have  back  home. 
But  every  hotel  has  a  different  kind  of  equip- 
ment for  dialing  and  usiiaUy  the  phone  Is 
returned  to  a  position  on  Its  stand  in  vertical 
rather  than  horizontal  fashion. 
oops! 

Diiring  ovir  first  experience  with  a  hotel 
phone  in  Munich,  we  had  managed  to  finish 
our  conversation  and  in  obedience  to  3rean 
of  habit,  placed  the  phone  horizontally  across 
the  phone  stand.  This  meant,  of  course, 
that  we  hadn't  h\mg  up  at  all  and  our  light 
was  still  flashing  at  the  hotel  switchboard. 

"Hallo,  hallo,"  came  a  complaining  vc^ce 
from  the  mouthpiece.    "Vat  do  you  vlsh?" 

Ve  vished  nothing  more  than  to  wind  up 
oiu:  conversation,  and  we  so  informed  the 
operator.  She  suggested  then  that  we  hang 
up  the  receiver. 

SXTDDEN  REAUZATION 

We  explained  to  no  avail  that  we  had  al- 
ready hung  up,  but  at  about  this  point  It 
suddenly  dawned  that  the  German  and 
American  electronic  engineers  have  yet  to 
standardize  their  apparatus  and  a  little  ex- 
perimentation helped  conclude  the  episode 
without  further  trouble. 

We  used  soap,  water  and  blades  for  shav- 
ing when  we  found  oxir  electric  outfit  would 
not  work  on  220  Instead  of  110  volts. 

But  we  have  yet  to  solve  the  plumbing 
problem.  We  were  looking  forward  to  a  hot 
shower  after  our  transatlantic  flight,  but 
turning  up  the  hotel  hot  water  faucet  as 
high  as  It  would  go  In  Munich  produced  only 
lukewarm  water. 

BOIUNC  PROBLEM 

After  a  long,  hot  ride  to  Frankfurt  from 
Nuremburg,  we  tried  again  fee  a  hot  shower 
at  our  hotel  In  Frankf\u-t.  It  was  hot  all 
right,  and  no  amount  of  manipulation  could 
temper  the  boUlng  quality  of  this  hotel 
shower  to  a  moderate  degree. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  we  have  had  a  reason- 
able degree  of  success  with  finding  the  men's 
rooms  after  we  had  first  sxirmounted  the  lan- 
guage problem  and  learned  that  "H"  stands 
for  Herren,  or  men,  and  "D"  for  Damen,  6r 
women.  A  variation  is  simply  "WC~  for 
water  closet,  and  these  kind  appear  to  be 
available  to  either  sex  on  a  fljst-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

SEARCH 

In  one  little  vUlage.  we  had  stopped  en 
route  from  Baden-Baden  to  Stuttgart.  Our 
German  escort  had  wished  to  make  a  ph'one 
call  and  on  oiu-  own  we  endeavored  to  find 
a  men's  room. 

SUEPRISE   REPLY 

After  several  blocks  of  walking  we  located 
a  hotel  and,  considering  ttils  was  a  small 
community  supposedly  off  the  beaten  path 
of  the  American  tourist,  tried  out  our  Ger- 
man on  the  hotel  clerk. 

"Wohin  toiletten  fur  herren?"  we  asked. 

Without  so  much  as  a  wiggle  of  his  bushy- 
eyebrows,  the  hotel  clerk  without  looking 
up  replied: 

"Take  the  first  door  to  the  left." 

If  the  German  electrical,  p^one  and 
plumbing  equipment  could  Just  become 
Americanized  as  the  language  of  tiie  hotel 
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clerks, 
become 


Hotel 
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able 
the 
blankets 


bedding  cannot  be  onuldered  In  the 

d4uB  clan,  but  it  la  mighty  iincomfort- 

American    atandards.     Instead    of 

ho|el  guest  being  allowed  his  choice  of 

at  night,  all  hotels  provide  a  Qendish 

of  a  top  sheet  enclosing  a  heavy 


t:ie 


combisption 
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In 
we 

too  ho 
cold 


hav ) 


Indian  siunmer  climate  in  which 
been  traveling,  we  have  slept  either 
«■,  if  we  toes  the  coverlet  off,  too 
"fhere  Is  no  middle  ground. 


At 

Ized  b: 


oi  le 


hotel  in  Hamburg  heavily  patron- 
Americarm.  a  concession  had  been 
made— l&n  American-style  blanket  was  pro- 
addition  to  the  quilt-sheet  coverlet. 
BUlJBtltuted  the  blanket  for  the  quUt  in- 
sheet  and  had  our  best  night's  sleep 
afrivtng  in  Germany. 

the  day  the  chambermaid  made  up 

in  our  absence  and  failed  to  get 

.    The  blanket  had  been  tossed  aside 

sheet  again  enclosed  the  quilt  atop 
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,  trip  by  the  American  tourist  would 
considerably  less  hazardous. 


BKDDINQ 


CONCESSION 


due  respect  to  other  signs  of  con- 
hospitality,  we  have,  however,  about 

beooni4  resigned  to  "sweating  it  out"  at  night 

for  the  balance  of  our  trip. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Oct.  10, 

1965  J 

Visrr  TO  West   Germany — Munich    Revises 

Moderation  Plea 

(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 

ICiTNtcB.  OnutANT. — "liass   halten,"  Ger- 

C  kiancellar  lAidwlg  Brhard  advised  his 

K>me  months  ago. 

translates  as  "Keep  within  bounds," 

general  Idea  was  the  German  people 

well  become  a  bit  more  temperate  in 

a  :tivltie8,  thus  avoiding  both  a  bloated 

y  and  the  personal  discomforts  of  the 


slogan  was  taken  seriously  in  northern 
.  but  not  In  Munich. 


SOTTBLE   meaning 


It   sfcema   that   "Ibas"   not   only   means 

measuie  or  "bounds,"  but  also  liter,  and  In 

with   another  word,   aa   "Mass- 

i  tankard  or  mug. 

take  much  stretching  of  the  Ger- 

I4nguage  for  the  people  of  Mxinich  to 

Mass  halten"  and  Immediately  grab 

of  beer  at  the  Hofbrau,  that  famoxis 

Munich  beer  halL 


dllnt 


chanoellcv  wants  us  to  keep  a  liter 

hands,"  they  cried,  "it  certainly  la 

parotic  thing  to  do."    And  they  would 

down  the  fluid  and  repeat  the  exer- 

the  extent  of  their  capacity,  which  for 

]  lunlch  people  la  considerable. 

REBELUOT7S 

The  story  illustrates  not  only  the  gemuet- 
lich  (i  nod  natured.  Jolly)  qualities  of  the 
Bavarl  ma,  for  whom  Munich  is  the  capital, 
but  tt  elr  tendency  to  have  less  respect  for 
authoi  Lty  than  their  northern  countrymen. 

It  w  IS  no  accident  that  when  Hitler  waged 
his  su  xesf ul  campaign  to  bring  down  the 
Weimi  r  government,  he  chose  for  his  she- 
nanlgs  ua  the  Munich  area,  where  the  people 
consid  T  rebellion  almost  as  much  a  way  of 
life  as  n  France. 

To  I  ome  extent  the  ghost  of  Hitler  still 
stalks  these  streets.  A  persistent  tourist  can 
find  a  te  locale  of  the  Beer  Hall  Putsch,  the 
Alte  F  Jiakothek  art  gallery  built  by  Hitler, 
the  re  itaurant  at  which  he  ate  during  his 
early  <  ays.  and  the  street  which  his  sttH-m 
troope  «  marched  down  during  bis  early  at- 
tempt to  gain  power.  Here  Frau  Goering, 
widow  of  the  No.  2  Nazi,  lives  In  quiet 
seclusjm. 


OBJECT    LESSON 

It  Is  here  also  that  the  Munich  city  gov- 
ernment, while  seeing  to  it  that  virtually  all 
of  the  city  was  rebuilt  after  the  World  War 
n  bombing  devastation,  deliberately  left  un- 
reconstructed the  "Armls  Et  Lltterls"  war 
science  museum.  In  front  is  a  quaint  statue 
of  Otto  von  Wittelbach,  a  12th  century  diike 
of  Bavaria,  attired  in  full-dress  battle  re- 
galia. 

The  well-gutted  building,  serving  as  a 
backdrop  for  this  miUtary-mlnded  Teutonic 
ancestor,  appears  to  be  a  deliberate  object 
lesson  to  the  Munich  people  that  war  Is  no 
longer  the  noblest  of  the  arts. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  in  Bavarian  minds  as 
to  the  sins  of  the  Hitler  regime,  they  have 
a  much  more  horrible  reminder  a  few  miles 
to  the  northwest,  where  the  notorious  Dac- 
hau concentration  camp  was  located.  While 
the  rotting  barracks  were  torn  down,  the 
"Kremetorlum,"  with  its  evil  gas  chambers, 
is  still  there  to  see  with  all  of  its  genocldal 
equipment  Intact. 

MITSEUU 

A  reconstructed  Dachau  camp  administra- 
tion building  has  been  made  into  a  museum 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bavarian  gov- 
ernment. Its  designers  seem  to  have  spared 
nothing  In  tracing  the  camp  history.  Blown- 
up  documents  and  photographs,  all  well- 
lighted,  depict  In  full  the  Hltlerlan  mad- 
ness. For  instance,  one  document  Is  a  letter 
from  the  medical  researcher  In  charge,  ask- 
ing that  he  be  allowed  to  transfer  his  experi- 
ments to  the  relative  Isolation  of  the  Ausch- 
witz concentration  camp,  because  the 
screams  of  the  Jewish  victims  at  Dachau  were 
causing  unrest  among  nearby  townspeople. 
The  experiments,  which '  he  described  In 
grisly  detail.  Involved  noting  the  effect  of 
first  freezing  camp  Inmates,  then  placing 
them  In  boiling  water. 

The  Dachau  camp  was  not  on  the  official 
itinerary  for  my  visit  to  the  Munich  area, 
but  my  request  was,  nevertheless,  courteously 
honored  and  a  car  provided  for  the  trip. 

POLITICAL    RALLY 

Perhaps  It  was  appropriate  that  on  the 
same  day  the  government-provided  car  also 
carried  me  to  a  rousing  political  rally  in  the 
Bavarian  Alps  at  which  Pranz  Joseph 
Strauss,  the  prominent  and  controversial 
leader  of  the  Bavarian  wing  of  the  Erhard- 
Adenauer  Christian  Democratic  Party,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

At  one  point,  Strauss  bewailed  the  fact 
that  certain  German  university  students  are 
still  berating  their  elders  about  the  tortures 
at  Dachau,  but  have  little  to  say  about  Com- 
mvinist  murders  of  attempted  escapees  from 
East  Germany  at  the  Berlin  wall. 

"We  have  to  overcome  our  past  by  working 
objectively  for  our  future,"  he  thundered. 
His  point  seemed  to  be  that  It  Is  no  good 
dwelling  morbidly  on  the  past  sins  of  Ger- 
many and  piuch  better  to  push  hard  for  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

ECONOMIC     GAINS 

From    another    source     In    Bavaria — its 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Munich — It  became 
clear  that  this  section  of  Germany  has  al- 
ready carved  out  for  Itself  a  pretty  good  fu- 
ture from,  an  economic  standpoint. 

The  Wlrtschaftswunder  (economic  mir- 
acle) which  has  vaulted  postwar  Germany 
into  the  second  largest  economy  in  the  world 
today  has  perhaps  nowhere  been  so  dramatic 
as  In  Bavaria.  Formerly  a  predominantly 
agricultural  area,  Bavaria  Is  now  a  hustling 
industrial  German  showcase,  where  the  fin- 
ishing and  processing  industries  dominate 
the  scene. 

The  manager  of  the  Munich  Chamber's 
Foreign  Trade  Department  spouts  glowing 
statistics  on  how  some  22,000  fairly  large 
firms  and  58.000  smaller  ones  are  producing 
goods  in  increasing  quantities. 


WORKERS     NEEDED 


The  rapid  industrial  pace  In  Bavaria  and 
elsewhere  has  created  a  shortage  in  workers, 
and  the  latest  estimate  of  "vacancies"  in  the 
nation's  economic  system  is  900,000.  As  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operates  as  well 
here  as  elsewhere,  wages  are  going  up  and 
certain  inflationary  tendencies  are  already 
forcing  up  prices  so  that  living  costs,  In  some 
areas,  are  higher  than  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

But  does  that  worry  the  fun-loving  Ba- 
varians? To  the  contrary,  aa  this  visitor 
viewed  the  SRC  sign  at  the  Saturday  night 
performance  of  Rlgoletto  by  an  Italian  opera 
company,  the  Hofbrau  Haus  and  packed  eat- 
ing places,  the  prosperous  cut  of  Herr  and 
Frau  Schmltt's  clothes,  and  the  traffic  jam 
of  new  cars  in  downtown  Munich,  it  became 
clear  that  here  "Mass  halten"  will  continue 
to  be  observed  in  the  strictly  Bavarian  way. 


Congressman  Pike  Reports  on  1st 
Session,  89tli  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  for  the  5th  consecutive  year 
to  make  this  annual  report  to  my  con- 
stituents of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  on  the  activities  of 
the  Congress  In  general,  and  of  their 
Congressman  in  particular,  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Never,  ever  will  the  cry  be  raised  that 
this  has  been  a  do-nothing  Congress.  Its 
greatest  detractors  will  have  to  admit 
that  this  Congress  has  done  more  this 
year  than  any  Congress  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  cry  will  be  raised  that  this  has  been 
a  "do-too-much  Congress",  but  in  gen- 
eral I  believe  the  people  of  our  district 
will  approve  most  of  what  this  Congress 
has  done. 

First  of  an,  what  sort  of  district  do  we 
have?  It  remains  probably  the  fastest 
growing  area  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  1960 
census  the  First  Congressional  District, 
which  comprises  all  of  Suffolk  County 
except  the  towns  of  Huntington  and 
Babylon,  contained  a  population  of  398,- 
254  people.  By  May  of  1964  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  had  already  certified  to  me 
that  our  district  exceeded  500,000  people, 
and  the  latest  estimate  put  out  by  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co,  a  very  reliable 
source — shows  that  our  population  now 
exceeds  550,000,  so  it  is  a  very  rapidly 
growing  area. 

It  is  an  essentially  prosperous  area. 
We  have  survived  remarkably  well  the 
cutback  of  defense  employment  at  the 
Republic  Aviation  plant  largely  because 
of  an  equally  great  increase  in  defense 
employment  at  the  Ortunman  Aircraft  ti 
Engineering  Corp..  We  remain  far  too 
much  tied  economically  to  the  mercurial 
defense  industries,  and  there  are  bound 
to  be  other  crises  In  the  future,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  case  of  those  manufactiirers 
who  fail  to  diversify  their  production. 
As  a  district,  however,  we  are  widely 
and  healthily  diversified,  ranging  from 
large  defense  manufacturers  to  the 
farms  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 
Our  recreation  business  continues  to 
grow,  and  our  potential  for  additional 
business  in  tills  field  was  never  greater. 
We  have  rural,  suburban,  and  relatively 
urban  living.  Our  greatest  problem 
continues  to  be  that  of  planning  for  the 
future  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can 
preserve  the  way  of  life  which  has  made 
eastern  Long  Island  so  attractive  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  move  in  each 
year  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  89th  Congress  met  on  January  4, 
1965,  and  its  first  vote — that  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Speaker — showed  the  heavily 
Democratic  makeup  of  the  Congress  re- 
sulting from  the  landslide  by  which 
President  Johnson  carried  the  country 
in  November  1964.  The  vote  was  289  for 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack;  139  for  the  new  Republican 
minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford.  From 
that  start  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
major  bills  have  been  considered  in 
committee,  debated  on  the  fioor,  and 
passed  at  a  rate  never  exceeded  by  any 
Congress. 

The  first  major  controversial  issue  of 
the  year  came  on  the  new  $840  million 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  Appa- 
lachian area,  which  was  passed  on  March 
3,  1965.  During  the  same  month  a  new 
program  for  Federal  controls  over  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  was  passed;  a  new  Fed- 
eral program  of  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  were  passed;  a  new 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  D^ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  aftd^Wel- 
fare  was  established,  and  a  new  program 
for  the  joint  development  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  of  water  resources 
was  enacted. 

April  saw  the  extension  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  on  April  8,  after  roughly  20  years  of 
debate  and  controversy,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  bill  providing 
hospital  care  for  the  elderly  through  the 
social  security  program,  and  a  volimtary 
health  insurance  program  by  the  1(W>- 
sided  vote  of  313  to  115.  The  same  bill 
also  provided  broadened  coverage  and  in- 
creased payments  for  the  recipients  of 
social  security.  April  also  saw  the  pas- 
sage of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  succession  in  cases  of  Presi- 
dential disability  and  the  passage  of  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Throughout  the  year  the  most  omi- 
nous note  was  the  undercurrent  of  na- 
tional concern  over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  the  early  months  of  1965  t  lie  situation 
was  deteriorating  on  the  military  front, 
and  the  government  at  Saigon  was  in- 
creasingly shaky.  Americans  were  con- 
fronted with  a  choice  of  letting  that 
small  nation,  which  had  been  fighting 
first  the  Japanese,  then  the  French,  and 
then  the  Vietcong  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion, fall  to  the  Commimists,  or  to  bolster 
It  with  vastly  increased  American  aid  on 
three  fronts — ^military  aid,  econ(»nic  aid, 
and  American  military  manpower.  The 
decision  was  made  to  increase  American 


aid  dramatically,  and  on  May  5  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  408  to  7, 
passed  a  bill  providing  an  additional  $700 
million  for  American  military  operations 
in  southeast  Asia.  At  this  time,  the 
situation  in  that  area,  while  still  danger- 
ous and  deadly,  is  substantially  im- 
proved. 

During  the  same  month  we  passed,  our 
annual  authorization  bill  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles  and  ships 
to  the  extent  of  over  $15  billion,  and  au- 
thorized over  $5  billion  for  the  operations 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  $2Vi  billion  for  the 
operations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
misj^on.  May  was  the  month  of  large 
authorizations — in  addition  to  the  three 
above-mentioned  we  authorized  over  $3 
billion  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1966,  and 
almost  $6  billion  for  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  May 
was  also  the  month  in  wtiich  the  House 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  further  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities, 
and  for  additional  funds  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  carry  on  its  programs 
of  research,  involving  such  diseases  as. 
cancer  and  heart. 

In  June  a  long-sought  program  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  hundreds  of  items  as  common  as 
ladles'  cosmetics  and  handbags,  watches, 
jewelry  and  luggage  was  happily  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  June 
also  saw  the  creation  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  passage  of  our  largest  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  year— $45  billion 
out  of  an  annual  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $100  billion  to  operate  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  fiscal  1966. 
In  June  we  also  passed  legislation  ex- 
tending the  program  previously  admin- 
istered by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  passed  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  a  highly  con- 
troversial measure  which  for  the  first 
time  included  a  program  of  Federal  rent 
subsidies,  which  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  in  a  reference  toward  medicare, 
referred  to  as  renticare. 

Five  days  after  the  Fourth  of  July  we 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
banning  poll  taxes  in  an  effort  to  end 
the  last  discrimination  against  the  right 
of  any  citizen  to  vote. 

Feeling  brave,  we  passed  a  bill  requir- 
ing that  cigarette  packages  be  labeled  to 
inform  the  iminformed  that  their  con- 
tents might  be  hazardous  to  health;  and 
listening  to  the  outraged  cries  of  the  to- 
bacco people,  we  postponed  its  effective 
date  until  July  1,  1969.  We  took  note 
of  the  silver  shortage  by  providing  for 
new  dimes  and  quarters  to  be  made  with- 
out silver,  and  we  took  note  of  the  short- 
age of  pay  in  our  military  by  providing 
an  average  10.6  percent  pay  increase  for 
our  men  in  uniform.  We  authorized  al- 
most $2  billion  for  an  expanded  anti- 
poverty  program,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  the  House  passed  another 
controversial  measure,  voting  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
In  August  we  authorized  $3  billion 
of  aid  to  the  States  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  a  $3.25  billion  pro- 
gram for  public  works  in  economically 
depressed  areas.   In  the  same  month  we 


passed  an  agriculture  bill  providing  a 
4-year  program  of  price  supports  for 
wheat,  cotton,  wool,  dairy  and  feed 
grains,  and  passed  a  major  measure 
liberalizing  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Early  in  the  year  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
of  Montana,  had  predicted*  confidently 
but  optimistically  that  Congress  would 
be  adjourned  by  Labor  Day.    Labor  Day 
and  the  entire  month  of  September,  how- 
ever,  saw   Congress  still   grinding  out 
major  legislation  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
During  that  month  we  extended  for  3 
years  the  program  of  Federal  aid  for 
training  nurses  and  students  in  Public 
Health  fields.    We  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  $90 
million  research  project  for  high-speed 
ground  transportation  which  may  some 
day  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  bum- 
per-to-bumper  club   on   western   Long 
Island's   highways.     We   established   a 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  increased  Federal  aid  for  the  con- 
•struction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants.     We  passed  our  annual  public 
works  bill  to  the  extent  of  $1,743,228,000 
and  passed  a  new  measure  giving  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  develop  water  supply  and  sew- 
age disposal  systems  in  rural  areas.    We 
went  through  agonies  on  the  question 
of  whether  to  grant  home  rule  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  wound  up  pass- 
ing a  bill  which  said  "maybe."   We  end- 
ed the  month  ,of  September  in  another 
display  of  raw  courage  by  voting  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  of  all  Federal 
employees,  after  first  voting  to  eliminate 
Congressmen. 

October  found  us  still  hard  at  it.  We 
amended  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
in  order  to  provide  grants  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  medical  library  services  and 
facilities.  We  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  beautiflcation  of  highways  con- 
structed with  Federal  fimds  by  eliminat- 
ing billboards  and  screening  or  eliminat- 
ing junkyards  within  certain  distances 
of  such  highways.  We  will  hopefully 
wind  up  the  session  in  the  near  future 
after  passing  the  act  establishing  quotas 
for  the  import  of  sugar  into  the  Unit^ 
States. 

It  has  been  a  fantastically  busy  year 
for  Congress.  We  have  had  as  of  this 
date  367  rollcalls.  Of  these  193  were 
votes,  and  174  simply  quorums.  I  missed 
eight  votes  and  nine  quorum  calls.  While 
this  constitutes  a  slippage  in  my  attend- 
ance record,  it  is  still  substantially  bet- 
ter than  average,  and  I  believe  that  the 
absences  were  justified.  It  has  been  a 
busy  year  for  your  Representative,  also. 
Six  out  of  eight  missed  votes  and  eight 
out  of  the  nine  missed  quonmi  calls  came 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  I  was  desig- 
nated chairman  of  a  four-man  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  visit  the  fighting  areas  in 
Vietnam.  The  two  other  missed  votes 
came  when  Mrs.  Pike  was  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  other  missed  quorum  call  came 
when  the  Ad\{Jsory  Committee  for  the 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore  was  being 
sworn  in. 

The  trip  to  Vietnam  took  us  more  than 
halfway  around  the  world.    We  traveled 
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2.150  miles  within  Vietnam  alone,  visit- 
ing a  1  of  the  major  combat  areas  and 
Amei  can  installations.  Qn  our  retiu-n 
we  fi  ed  a  classified  report  which  I  like 
to  th  nk  has  been  read  by  a  few  people. 
We  n  list  have  done  something  right,  for 
In  August  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Servi»s  Committee,  the  Honorable  L. 
Meni  EL,  Rivers,  assigned  to  me  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  heading  up  a  new  sub- 
comn  ittee  to  investigate  the  adequacy  of 
the  a  r  support  which  has  been  provided 
for  01  IT  groimd  troops  In  Vietnam.  This 
speci  il  subcommittee  consists  of  nine 
Mem  >ers  of  Congress,  and  has  held  hear- 
ings over  the  past  month.  We  have 
heart  witnesses  ranging  from  the  en- 
listed men  who  have  served  on  the  ground 
In  Vi  itnam  and  who  have  called  for  air 
supp(rt,  through  the  pilots  who  pro- 
vided through  the  military  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  planners  who  have  been 
develxping  our  tactics  for  the  present 
and  ire  developing  our  plans  for  the 
futur ;,  and  we  wound  up  with  a  four-star 
Air  Itorce  general  who  has  overall  re- 
spom  Ibility  for  the  Air  Force  in  this  im- 
porta  at  field.    All  of  our  hearings  were 

behind  closed  doors.  I  can  only 
say  t  lat  they  were  so  Interesting  I  wish 
I  cou  d  discuss  them. 

Th  >  Special  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
of  wl  ich  I  am  the  second  ranking  mem- 
ber, c  inducted  several  investigations  and 
held  I  everal  hearings  this  year — the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  Involved  the  Aero- 

Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Our 
report  on  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
Incur  -ed  by  the  practices  of  this  corpora- 

'ecelved  national  coverage  Includ- 
ing a  -tides  In  both  Time  and  Newsweek 
magadnes  and  an  editorial  in  the  New 

Times,  and  has  already  resulted  in 
changes  In  the  operations  of  the 
corpolration  which  will  save  the  taxpay- 
ers hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  Special  Investigating  Subcommittee 
has  r  ow  been  assigned  the  job  of  check- 
ing o  1  the  quantity  and  quality  of  oiu: 
Inven  ;ory  stockpile  of  military  goods  at 
bases  both  wltUn  the  United  States  and 
all  ai  Dund  the  world.    This  will  Involve 
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Date 


19tS 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan.   H 

Peb. 
Feb.  Il 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar.  1( 
Mar, 
Mar.  3 

Mar.  .-^ 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr.   i: 
Apr.   h 
Apr.  :r 
Apr.  ? 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May  1( 
May  21 
May  '2i 


aroimd  the  world  some  time  dur- 


wIU  not  pretend  that  this  will  be  a 


duty  unmixed  with  pleasure.  I  concede 
that  I  am  looking  forward  to  It. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  designated  as  a  r^re- 
sentatlve  of  the  UJ5.  Congress  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
which  was  held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  and 
Doris  and  I  joined  the  representatives 
and  the  wives  of  the  represenatives  of  the 
legislative  bodies  of  some  70  different 
nations — both  from  the  Western  World 
and  from  the  Communist  world. 

On  the  personal  legislative  front  we 
were  successful  in  having  passed  a  bill  to 
supplement  last  year's  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  bill  which  I  spon- 
sored this  year  provided  for  the  addition 
of  the  611-acre  William  Floyd  Estate  to 
the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore.  The 
owners  of  the  estate  had  generously 
agreed  to  donate  it  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retaining  a  25 -year  lease  of  the 
property  and  the  bill  authorizing  this  ex- 
pansion of  the  Hre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore was  introduced  on  May  10,  cleared 
subcommittee,  full  committee.  House, 
Senate,  and  was  signed  by  the  President 
almost  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the 
ether  on  October  9. 

The  Federal  Government's  program  of 
erosion  control  on  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 
More  than  $5  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  project.  More  than  $6 
million  has  been  made  available  for  the 
purchase  of  land  on  Fire  Island  and  for 
the  development  of  the  National  Sea- 
shore Park  and  dredging  operations 
funded  by  the  Fedral  Government  have 
been  conducted  on  both  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  Long  Island. 

The  above  constitute  the  more  news- 
worthy activities  in  which  our  office  was 
engaged  this  year.  The  less  newsworthy 
but  perhaps  more  important  activities  of 
our  office  continued  to  be  the  handling  of 
as  many  as  200  individual  letters  and 
phone  calls  each  day  from  the  more  thtm 
half  minion  residents  of  our  district.  My 
staff  of  five  full-time  secretaries  and  two 
part-time  assistants  was  kept  busy  try- 
ing to  help  thousands  of  Individuals 
whose  problems  ranged  from  the  simple 
job  of  procuring  a  Government  publica- 
tion to  the  extremely  complicated  one  of 
trying  to  cut  through  redtape  in  order  to 


help  get  a  serviceman  home  from  over- 
seas for  a  visit  with  a  dying  parent.  We 
presently  have  24  young  men  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  attending 
West  Point.  Annapolis,  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  and  we  have  already  c<«i- 
menced  the  processing  of  approximately 
100  applications  from  young  men  in  our 
district  who  wish  to  compete  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  academies  next  year. 

In  all  of  the  daily  cases  involving  prob- 
lems  of  Immigration,  student  loans,  de- 
layed mails,  social  security  benefits,  vet- 
erans' pensions,  and  income  tax  refimds, 
I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  and  I  am 
deeply  Indebted  to  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working staff  whose  ingenuity  sometimes 
exceeds  my  own,  and  a  wife  and  three 
children  who  have  not  only  learned  not 
to  act  surprised  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  father  comes  home,  but  who  have 
also  become  quite  expert  at  keeping  com- 
plicated telephone  messages  straight. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  our  district  throiigh  weekly  radio 
broadcasts  over  eight  radio  stations  and 
a  weekly  newspaper  column  mailed  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  district,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  those  radio  stations  which 
have  broadcast  our  reports  and  to  those 
newspapers  which  have  printed  the  col- 
iman  as  a  public  service.  We  liave 
stopped  worrying  about  those  hardy  few 
papers  which  even  after  5  years  find  the 
prospect  of  carrying  a  weekly  column  by 
a  Democratic  Congressman  too  danger- 
ously subversive  to  contemplate.  Both 
broadcasts  and  colimins  will  be  discon- 
tinued when  Congress  adjourns. 

While  I  have  generally  supported  the 
program  of  President  Johnson,  there 
have  been  frequent  occasions,  such  as  the 
$840  million  Appalachla  bill,  the  $5.7  bil- 
lion agricTilture  appropriation  to  finance 
farA  subsidies,  the  $8.2  billion  housing 
and  rent  subsidy  program,  the  extension 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency,  and 
the  $3.25  billion  program  for  expanding 
the  Area  Redevelopment  and  Emergency 
Public  Works  programs,  when  I  felt  that 
we  had  gone  too  far  In  new  programs  and 
voted  "no." 

A  more  complete  voting  record  on  the 
major  Issues  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  follows: 


Is.'^uc 


Eteetkm  of  Speaker.     fMcCormack  289;  Ford  139.) 

Dlfcet  Speaker  to  seat  Mississippi  Congressmen-elect.     (.Vca  276,  luiy  149.) 

Adopt  new  House  rules.    (Yea  224,  nay'i02.) 

Recommit  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1965  for  Department  of  .\griculturc,  with  Instructions  to  report  back  with  amendment  prohibiting 

aKricoltoral  exports  to  United  .\rab  Republic.     (Yea  204.  nay  177.) 

Eliminate  requirement  Federal  Reserve  maintain  gold  certificate  reserves  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  deposits.    (Yea  300,  nay  82.) 

Extend  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1966-«8.    (Yea  302,  nay  63.) 

AuthonM  $370,000  for  investigation  expense,  House  Un-American  Activities  (Committee.    (Yea  360,  nay  29.) 

Authorize  $840,000,000  to  aid  Appalachia.    (Yea  257.  nay  165.) 

E.stablish  Federal  controls  over  manufacture  and  .salr  barbituratrs  and  amiihctainincs.    (Yea  402,  nay  0.) 

Improve  educational  quality  Xaiion'.s  clement ury  and  Sf'condary  .-schools.    (Yea  -'(VJ,  nay  l.'iS.). . . ,. 

Establish  .Administration  on  Agine  in  Dt  partmcnt  of  IlcaUh,  E'  tucation,  and  Wrlfare  to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  States.    (Yea  396, 

nay  1.) 

I'rovide  assistance  to  States  to  dcvc  lr)[)  Fi  iliTal-.-^iut-  wait  r  rr.<our(rs  dcvclopnicnt  programs.    (Yea  383,  nay  0.) 

E.ilend  Manixjwrr  Devi  l()i)monl  and  Erainins;  .\ir  j  mon-  yoars.     (Yea  395,  nay  0.) .   ._ 

Provide  for  n'tum  of  ob?c<'np  mail  matter  through  I'.S.  postal -aTvicc.     (Yea  3fi(),  nay  21.)         .   

Provide  hospital  care  for  the  aging  imdrr  social  scfiirity.  and  voluntary  health  insurance  program.     (Yea  313,  nay  115.) 

Amend  constitution  providing  for  succession  in  case,<5  of  Presidential  disability.    (Yea  368,  nay  29.) 

Authorize  $50,000  to  House  Un-.\merican  .Activities  Committee  for  investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan.     (Yea  313,  nay  43.) 

Authorize  increase  in  U.S.  quota  in  International  Monetary  Fund  .   (Yea  301,  nay  88.) 

Establish  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  abate  pollution  and  create  municipal  sewage  treatment  works.    (Yea  386,  nay  0.)... 

Extend  bealtb  service  pro^ains  for  migrant  workers  and  communitias.    (Yea  347,  nay  0.) 

Authorize  assistano;  in  initial  cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for  community  mental  health  centers.    (Yea  380,  nay  0.)..  .„.._.„.„. 

Provide  additional  $700,000,000  for  American  military  operations  in  southeast  Asia.     (Yea  408,  Nay  7.) 

Authorize  $15,303,400,000  for  prociu*ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  ships  for  the  militaiy  services  .  (Yea  396,  nay  0.) 

Authorize  $6,183,844 ,8oO  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  program.     (Yea  389,  nay  U.) 

Provide  further  construction  of  health  research  facilities  and  research  funds  to  Public  Health  Service.    (Yea  334,  nay  4.) 

Authorize  $3,555,521,000  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission.    (Yea  352,  nay  1.) 1 , 

Authorize  $3.3e7,670,0OO  for  lorcien  aid  in  fiscal  196C.    (Yea  249,  nay  148.; 


Vote 


McCormack. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yc*; 
Tea. 
Ye*. 
Ye*. 
Yea. 
Ye*. 
Ym. 
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DaU 


196S 
May  36 

Inne  1 
June  2 
June  8 
June  9 
June  9 
June  23 
June  34 
June  28 
July  9 
Joly  13 
July  H 
July  20 
July  22 
July  26 
loly  28 
Ang.  2 
Aug.  2 
Am;.  3 
Aug.  * 

Aug.  6 

Ang.  10 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 

Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  24 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
Bept  1 

Sept.  2 
Pept.  7 
Bept.  7 
Fept.  7 
Bept.  8 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  17 
Bept.  20 
Bept.  20 

Bept.  21 
Bept.  22 
Bept.  23 

Bept.  24 
Bept.  27 
Sep.  29 
Sep.  30 
Sep.  30 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  13 


st^^^:^^:^'B^>^-^^^^:'^'^'^'s''^''^ 


Da^llplA  .„it  ,  _ — 

Extend  Export  Control  Act  to  June  30, 1969. 


(Yea  388,  nay  1.) 


Vote 


Provide  rent  supplements 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966;  ban  on  use  of  poU  taxes 


(Yea  333,  nay  85.). 


PmvidP  ftverace  10.6  neroent  pay  Increaae  for  the  military.  _  (Yea  410  nay  o.) 


Provide  average  10.6  percent  pay  __ _-     ,.^._  ...  „,,^  ,«, »  .— 

Authorize  $1,900,000,000  tor  antipoverty  program      (Yea  ^X^Ju^tr'iV^^A'ii^'n^y'm) -— 

Adopt  open  mle  for  floor  consideration  of  sec.  14(b)  <>' Taft-Hartley  Act     (Yea  '^■^•y '^^^-^y ::..... 

LpLl  ^.  H(b)  of  the  Tajt-HartleyArt^pemU^^^^^  j^'^T^^h^l^W^  314.  nay  n.)_. 


S^E=SSrSSL?i^S^^^^^^ 


Provide  Federal  supiwrt  for  training  programs 


( Yea  396,  nay  0.). 


lWa.se  pensions  for  retired  Federal  emgloye^^dt^^^^^^ 


Authorize  U.S.  agreement  to  changes  in  charters 
tion.    (Y'ea331,nay  54.) 


Ei^i^Jld  ln'le^;^EQ",Ii»Vation  Tax  Ext*n.sion  Act  of  1965  to  July  31. 1967,  and  broaden  coverage  to  include  purchases  by  Americans  of  foreign  bond.. 
(Ye*  274.  nay  97.)  ii„„  .„h  b«.^i«>  Act  of  1951  mating  it  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  draft  card.    (Yea3B3,B*y  1.) 

mend  Universal  Military  Tralnmg  _»nd  SctvIm  Act  of  1951  ma^>ff  "  a-"F  «    . .  „„nomically  depressed  areas.    (Yea  : 


I  246,  nay  138.). 


v^SiuSTeirBi  Boxing  Commission  with  broad  powers  over  professional  boxii^  (Yea  346,  nay  4.) - ::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

of^cultural  workers.  ^'>^,<^^'^^''^'^^^^^'^^:L.  Z'U^i<^^  ^iimiigrants  to  the  United  States.    (Yea  318,  nay  95.) 
Eliminate  national  origins  quota  system  w"*"  «*  P^'! 


of  agricultural  workers,  heart^di«a«^canoe^andJt™to^p^^  oriimiigrants  to  the  UniUd  States 

of  higher  education  and  students  in  attendance.  jYea  368^nay  22.) 

idary  schools  affected  by  major  disaster.    (Ym,  305,  nay  3..) 


^^.mi^lSS^TBB^x^'^^-r-'^^ri?:, 


(Y'ea  317,  nay  24.). 


(Ye*S39,  nayO.)-. 

-related  programs.    (Yea 239.  nay  143.) --— r-v" 

reiBieu  i,iuR.au^_     ,,  ^    (Latter  pasaei  by  TJrice  wte.)-. 


Discharge  Rules  Committee  from  further  c^a«ratJon  oi  nrane  "{J^JJlU^j     <j  referendum  by  residents.    (Yea227,nay  174.) 

ia%^^^^"n1  S&"^S^We?^^pS^." -^^         ^  ^""^  "'^^^-  ^^'^  '^•^'^:-:-::::::::". 

Authorize  salary  tnoeaae  »' J>dmd  OTptoyew.    (Y«  8^^  North  Vietnam.    (Yea  164.  nay  174.) —- 

i^if^^^^S^^^^^vi^^^^^^^f^^^^  -edicai  ubrary  service  and  faciuties.  (Y«.  296.  -^ »)::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Flehwav  Beautlficatlon  Act  011965.     (Yea 246, nay  138).  

isffll  ^1m  quotas  lor  domestic  and  foreign  producers 


(Ye*246,n*yl47.). 


N.y. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Tea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Ye*. 

Paired  for. 

Ye*. 

Yea. 

Ye*. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Ye*. 
N*y. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
N*y. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Ye*. 
Ye*. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Ye*. 
Ye*. 
Yea. 
Tea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Ye*. 
Yea. 

Ye*. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Y'ea. 
Y'e*. 
Yea. 
Ye*. 
Nay. 


Happy  Birthday,  Ike 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  happy  tx)  join  all  America  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  President  E)wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower on  his  75th  birthday.  Our  tribute 
to  Ike  is  indeed  genuine.  Today  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  turn  to  him  lor  his 
wealth  of  knowledge,  comprehension  of 
our  current  problems,  and  advice— which 
is  regularly  sought  by  our  current 
President.  _, 

General  Eisenhower's  policy  of  waging 
peace  and  prosperity  witti  all  its  result- 
ing success,  can  be  easily  seen  by  ex- 
amining his  8  years  as  E»resident  of  the 
United  States. 

In  celebration  of  his  birthday,  all 
Americans  shovdd  heed  his  timely  warn- 
ings and  halt  the  deterioration  of  our 
Nation's  moral  fiber.  We  can  all  learn 
from  Ike's  outstanding  life  in  public  serv- 
ice and  dedication  to  the  country  he  be- 


lieves in  and  loves.  Also,  we  can  look 
forward  to  conUnued  service  from  this 
American  patriot  and  the  opportvmlties 
of  pledging  ourselves  to  the  high  Ideals 
for  which  he  stands. 


It's  Cooptfative  Montii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cur 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.1965 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  month  of  October  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  Cooperative  Month  by  the 
Crovemors  of  nine  Midwest  States.  In 
commemoration  of  this  designation,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Davenport,  Iowa,  Times  Democrat 
on  October  9,  1965.  Guest  editorialist, 
Dwain  Swanson,  manager  of  the  Eld- 
rldge.  Iowa  Cooperative  Co.,  gives  an  ex- 
cell«it  description  of  the  role  of  the 


farmers'  cooperative  organizations  in  the 
national  economy.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

It's  CooPKRATivr  Month 

Our  guest  edltoraUst  today  is  Dwain 
Swanaon,  manager  of  the  Eldrldge  Otwpera- 
tlve  Co.  October  ha«  been  designed  as  Co- 
operative Month  and  he  describea  the  j)art 
the  fanaers'  coopeiative  organisations  play 
in  the  national  economy. 

The  month  of  October  has  been  officially 
recognized  as  Coc^erative  Month  by  the  Gov- 
ernors or  nine  Midwest  States. 

These  GovemcwB  and  many  other  officials 
have  endorsed  this  proclamation  becatise 
they  have  recognized  the  contribution  co- 
operaUvee  have  made  to  our  agriculture  in 
America. 

As  a  manager  of  a  local  farmers"  coopera- 
tive organization,  the  Eldridgc  Cooperative 
CkJ.,  in  Eldrldge,  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
express  my  views  on  the  Importance  of  our 
rural  farmer  cooperaUves  today. 

Many  of  these  local  farmer  cooperatives 
were  originally  organized  by  a  small  group 
of  dedicated  farmers.  t)ecause  they  wanted  a 
business  thsit  was  to  serve  their  needs  and 
interest  first.  They  wanted  ownership  of  a 
local  business  for  grain  markets,  their  farm 
suppUes.  such  as  feed,  seed.  fertillKr.  and  so 
forth,  and  to  biiild  their  own  facilities  for 
servicing  these  needs. 

These  oooperatlves  have  given  the  farmers 
large-scale  markeUng  power  for  the  products 
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p  noduoe  and  also  i^rovlde  for  efficient 

purchases  of  the  sullies  and  serv- 

neoessary  in  farming  today.    Many 

are  members  of  more  than  one  oo- 

Other  cooperatives  were  organized 

special  needs,  such  as  milk  marketing 

pi  Doessing  cooperatives  and  rural  elec- 

su  >ply  cooperatives. 

have  advanced  intellectually   by 

together  because  many  of  the  abll- 

wtilch  farmers  and  their  families  have 

ivere  not  learned  in  school,   but  are 

pn  duct  of  working  with  their  neighbors 

buifding  these  coc^>eratives. 

as  members  of  these  cooperatives  are 

reeeponsible   for   electing   quall- 

.  who  also  must  be  farm  pro- 

and  the  members  must  finance  the 

They  supply  the  needed  money  by 

a  membership  and  buying  and  sell- 

products  and  supplies  at  their  co- 

,-e. 

Tbrcfughout  the   Midwest  in  many  rural 

a   farmers   cooperative    com- 

rill  be  the  largest  business  in  town. 

are  not  only  helping  preserve 

faAiily  farms  but  also  many  small  towns 

creating  an  aggressive  business  image  as 

the  financial  contribution  with  taxes. 

cfooperatives,  by  law.  return  their  year- 

to  the  members  in  the  form  of 

.  which  also  add  a  great  deal  to  our 

community  stability. 

an  example  of  this,  the  members 

Eldridge  (Cooperative  Co.  received  well 

million  in  dividends  from  the  years 

t|irough  1964.     In  every  case,  the  sav- 

profits  earned  by  a  cooperative  actu- 

to  the  individual  owner-cvistom- 

In  this  way.  the  cooperative 

is  a  deeply  rooted  part  of  our 

free  enterprise  system. 

farther  explain  how  a  local  cooperative 

s.  I  will  briefly  explain  the  Eldridge 

ative  Co.  organization. 

cooperative  has  been  in  business  56 

ind  has  a  current  membership  of  about 

'  liere  are  two  classes  of  memberships, 

and  B.     The  class  A  members  are 

farm  producing  members  and  are  the 

liembers  with  voting  privileges  and  eli- 

x>  hold  office  as  a  director.     Class  B 

are  nonfarm  producing  members, 

hkve  no  voting  privileges,  but  share  in 

pi  ofits  or  dividends  equally  with  class 
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Diviklends    are    earned    according    to    the 
of  business  transacted  during   the 
year.     Almost  95  percent  of  the   an- 
l  usiness  volume  is  done  by  members, 
operations  are  directed  by  a  board  of 
•  irectors,  all  local  farmers.     The  corn- 
employs   20   full-time    employees   and 
idditional  part-time  help.    Its  primary 
business   functions   are,   grain   buying   and 
custom  milling  service,  retail  feed, 
arm  chemicals  and  fertilizers,  liunber 
hirdware  of  all  kinds. 

sure  you  will  agree,  that  cooperatives 
the  entire  community  as  well  as  Its 
As  they  maintain  this  philosophy 
together"  they  will  remain  strong 
efidurlng  and  give  the  community  well- 
economic  vigor. 


w(  rking i 


dKt 


newspapers  serving  my  district,  the 
Maryville-Alcoa  Times,  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  concerning  the  press 
of  this  country  and  Its  relationship  with 
the  public. 

I  think  this  editorial  is  of  interest  and 
importance  to  all  Members,  regardless 
of  political  affiliation,  and  it  is  a  clear, 
concise  statement  on  this  subject. 

My  congratulations  to  the  Maryville- 
Alcoa  Times,  and  the  continual  dedica- 
tion of  this  newspaper  to  the  principle  of 
freedom. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Maryville-Alcoa  Times. 

Oct.  11,  1965] 

Press  and  PxreLic  Akk  Partners  in  Freedom 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  country  has 
been  able  to  support  a  Government  of  one 
type  for  so  long  has  been  the  fact  that  all 
attempts  to  muzzle  the  press  of  the  Nation 
have  failed.  Our  free  society  still  operates 
because  no  government  officials  can  achieve 
control  of  the  press.  The  public's  right  to 
know  has  never  been  legally  abridged. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  public  officials 
that  the  public  does  not  need  to  know  what 
they  do  but  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  the  public  should  not  be  permitted  to 
learn  what  their  elected  officials  are  doing 
with  public  funds  and  authority.  The  need 
is  there  and  no  official  has  ever  gone  to  court 
and  won  a  decision  which  gives  him  author- 
ity to  withhold  information  of  public  affairs 
from  the  press  and,  thus,  the  people. 

Censorship  of  the  news  about  the  publics 
business  has  been  tried  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment but  no  self-appointed  censor  has 
ever  been  accepted  by  the  taxpayers.  When 
he  attempts  this,  he  is  violating  the  trust  of 
the  people  who  elected  him  and  who  pay  his 
salary. 

This  newspaper  has  been  subject  to  some 
criticism  in  the  past  by  public  officials  who 
felt  that  the  newspaper  simply  published  an 
event  of  public  interest  and  concern  simply 
to  gain  controversy.  We  have  consistently 
rejected  the  idea  that  something  should  not 
be  printed  because  it  was  controversial  and 
because  some  public  official  did  not  want  to 
take  a  controversial  stand. 

There  is  seldom  an  issue  on  which  the 
public  would  not  support  a  public  official  if 
the  public  could  ascertain  all  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  case.  However,  many  officials, 
in  an  attempt  to  sell  their  side  of  the  issue, 
fail  to  relate  all  the  facts.  The  public,  in 
finding  many  of  these  oversights  as  it  is  mwe 
likely  to  than  not,  arrives  at  a  decision  that 
he  had  something  to  hide  and  consequently 
will  oppose  the  official  who  shades  his  pub- 
lished account. 

This  is  National  Newspaper  Week  and  a 
time  for  all  newsmen,  ourselves  included,  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  job  of  keeping 
the  public's  business  public.  Our  readers 
this  year  are  acknowledged  partners  in  the 
guardian  role  in  the  ever-vigilant  task  of 
keeping  our  freedoms  clear  of  all  encroach- 
ments. 


The  Home  News — A  Great  Newspaper 


and  Pvblk  Are  Partaers  in  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREK 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TKNmss^ 
IN  frHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mi.     DUNCAN     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Spea  cer,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NKW    JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  6, 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  newspapers  of  this  Nation  are  ob- 
serving National  Newspaper  Week. 

Joining  this  celebration  is  the  Home 


News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — a  great 
newspaper. 

Patricia  Perrara  wrote  an  excellent 
article  In  the  Sunitey  Home  News  of 
October  10,  1965,  entitled  "Johnson  Pays 
Tribute  to  Newspapers — ^Partners  in 
Freedom." 

The  remarkable  history,  growth  and 
philosophy  of  the  Home  News  Is  con- 
tained in  the  article  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  also  read  and 
enjoy  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Johnson    Pays    Tribute    to    Newspapers — 
Partners  in  Freedom 

(By  Patricia  Perrara) 

The  Home  News  today  joins  thousands  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  in  the  1965  celebration  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  which  will  continue 
through  October  16. 

The  theme  for  the  observance  is  "News- 
papers and  Readers — Partners  in  Preedom." 

One  of  the  major  State  observanct^s  will  be 
a  seminar  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Prlday  at  the  firm's  home  office 
in  Newark. 

EXPRESSING  OPINION 

One  of  the  most  important  roles  of  a  news- 
paper is  the  public  service  of  expressing 
opinion  and  often  Influencing  public  opin- 
ion. Many  persons  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  news  and  editorial  comment. 
The  real  reason  for  editorial  opinion  is  to 
make  readers  think  so  they  can  act  intelli- 
gently on  a  basis  of  fact,  judgment,  and 
understanding. 

The  Home  News,  a  Boyd  family-owned  en- 
terprise since  1879,  is  the  oldest  such  daily  in 
New  Jersey  and  one  of  the  moet  venerable  in 
this  tradition  in  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tinues steadfastly  in  the  camp  of  independ- 
ent journalism. 

President  Johnson  this  week  paid  tribute 
to  the  Nation's  newspapers  by  citing  the  in- 
dlspensible  role  of  our  free  press  in  the  every- 
day life  of  "our  beloved  Nation." 

UP   TO    PEOPLE 

He  declared  it  was  up  to  the  people  to 
safeguard  "the  freedom  of  otu:  papers  to  in- 
quire, to  criticize,  to  express  divergent  views 
and  to  stand  as  sentinels  for  the  public 
wherever  the  public's  business  is  being  trans- 
acted. If  we  fail  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
our  press,  we  neglect  our  own." 

In  a  democracy,  the  newspaper,  through 
the  news  pages  as  well  as  the  editorial  page, 
can  act  as  the  conscience  of  the  ccMxununity 
when  evil  forces  threaten. 

National  Newspaper  Week  is  a  concentrated 
effort  to  explain  the  functions  of  a  newspaper. 
To  Inform,  to  Interiwet,  to  entertain — this 
Is  the  role  of  the  American  press.  Its  foun- 
dation is  the  first  amendment's  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

strong  link 

American  newspapers  are  a  strong  link  in 
the  chain  of  defense  of  our  way  of  life,  and 
the  Home  News  is  a  vital  part  of  this  link. 
Its  presses  can  turn  out  46,000  48-page  papers 
in  an  hour. 

Circulation  of  the  dally  paper  has  risen 
through  the  years,  from  the  time  an  Irish  im- 
migrant named  Hugh  Boyd  achieved  owner- 
ship from  the  founders  who  had  started  the 
newspaper  10  months  before,  on  Pebruary  1. 
1879.  Circulation  at  that  time  was  less  than 
400.    Today  it  stands  at  over  50,000. 

Boyd  died  in  1923  at  the  age  of  79.  Tlie 
Home  News  Publishing  Ck>.,  Incorporated  in 
1908,  next  was  headed  by  a  scm,  William 
Butler  Boyd.  Another  son,  Arthur  Hugh 
Boyd,  was  managing  editor. 

When  William  Butler  Boyd  died  In  1933, 
a  third  son,  Elmer  Beattie  Boyd,  became  pub- 
lisher.    He  died  10  years  ago  at  the  age  of  74. 


Hugh  N.  Boyd,  son  of  William  Butler  Boyd, 
became  publlflher  of  the  newspaper  and  pres- 
ident of  the  publishing  company  upon  ttoe 
death  of  his  uncle.  His  Km,  WlUlam  M. 
Boyd  represents  the  fourth  generatlcm  d  ttie 
family.  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Ridder  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Martin,  mother  and  sister  of  the  pub- 
llBher,  have  been  associated  with  the  paper 
iince  1933.  ^  ,^     . 

The  original  plant  at  Hiram  and  Dennu 
Streets,  was  superseded  by  a  larger  building 
at  Church  Street.  Later  tlie  company  built 
its  modern,  spacious  present  qtiarters  at  123 
How  Lane.        

Bhe  Key  Honor  Fraternity  Address  of 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  GXORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 196S 

Mr.  STEPHENS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fine  remarks  made  by  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Rtjssell  at  the  homecoming  ban- 
quet of  the  Blue  Key  Honor  Fraternity 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  Athens, 
on  Prlday,  October  3.   The  occasion  was 
organized   by   Tucker   Dorsey,   g«ieral 
chairman  of  the  banquet  C(Hnmlttee,  and 
Franklin   Freeman,   president   of   Blue 
Key  Honor  Fraternity: 
RgM*ng«  or  Senator  Richabo  B.  Russell,  or 
Georgia,  Betore  Blitx  Kxt  Honor  PRatkb- 
nitt  at  the  Univebsitt  or  Ge(»gia,  Ath- 
ens. October  8,  1965 


Athens  in  autumn  must  evoke  moments  of 
nostalgia  for  all  of  tis  who  love  the  univer- 
sity and  wlio  lo<dc  back  upon  our  days  liere 
as  «"t>oTtg  the  happiest  of  our  lives. 

Even  before  the  days  of  discotheques  and 
the  time  when  everyone  is  go-go  or  trying  to 
get  where  the  action  is,  life  around  the  arch 
was  not  too  hard  to  take.  The  Charleston 
of  yesteryear  may  have  given  way  to  the  frug 
and  the  watusi,  but  we  still  thrlU  at  the  toll 
of  the  chapel  bell  and  at  the  rending  of  a 
Georgia  yelL  Isn't  it  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate that  this  f  aU  we  have  good  reason  to 
egq>ect  the  chapel  beU  to  be  tolled  much  more 
often  than  it  has  in  the  last  decade? 

I  oan  teU  you  as  one  BuUdog  rooter  that 
for  the  past  three  Saturdays  the  bell  has 
been  heard  all  the  way  to  Wa8hlngt<wi— last 
Saturday  In  particular.  There  are.  I  am 
sure,  quite  a  few  public  officials  in  Georgia 
tonight  who  are  glad  that  Vince  Dooly  Is  not 
running  for  office. 

As  undergraduates,  many  of  us  Indulged  in 
Walter  Mltty-like  vignettes  of  the  future  In 
which  we  were  the  central  figure  In  a  tri- 
umphant return  to  the  scene  of  ovir  student 
pranks.  Each  of  tis  might  have  a  different 
definition  of  a  triumphant  return,  but  I  as- 
sure you,  it  is  highly  pleasing  to  me  to  re- 
turn tonight  under  the  auspices  of  Blue  Key, 
a  fraternity  that  emphasizes  service  and 
progress. 

Campus  organizations  come  and  go,  lead- 
ers change,  and  fonns  of  student  activity  are 
altered.  But  .as  long  as  I  have  known  any- 
thing about  Georgia,  Blue  Key's  reputation 
and  contributions  have  been  outstanding.  I 
am  fiattered  by  your  invitation  and  honored 
by  your  award. 

I  have  always  held  a  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest for  the  university— my  alma  mater — 
and  for  all  other  Institutions  of  hlgfan* 
learning  throughout  Georgia. 

It  Is  an  article  of  my  faith  that  the  destiny 
of  our  beloved  Stete— tbe  hopes  and  dreams 


for  a  beckoning  tomorrow— lie  largtiy  in  the 
hands  of  our  ooUeges  and  unlTereltlea.  For 
It  Is  these  dtsdds  of  leamtng  tluit  bear  th« 
f.Ti«^ii«me<T>y  respanslbiUty  for  molding  and, 
dereloping  Georgia's  greatest  resource— our 
young  men  and  women. 

In  looking  back  on  my  tenure  as  Governor 
of  Georgia,  I  believe  the  most  enduring  ac- 
complishment of  my  administration  was  tbe 
reorganization  of  the  then  autonomous  State 
colleges  Into  a  unified  \mlverslty  system 
\inder  the  board  of  regents.  This  reorganl- 
Eation  laid  the  foimdation  for  what  I  truly 
beUeve  stands  today  as  one  of  the  foremost 
university  systems  in  the  Nation. 

Diu-lng  my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
continued  to  labor  and  to  fight  for  the  cause 
of  higher  education  in  Georgia.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  Pederal  research  proj- 
ects and  faculties  that  I  have  been  able  to 
help  channel  to  this  and  other  campuses 
over  the  State.  These  research  efforts  serve 
both  to  augment  our  existing  academic  assets 
and  to  open  the  doors  to  new  opportunities 
to  all  our  people. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  share  the  feel- 
ing that  has  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Ader- 
hold  and  others  that  the  South  has  not  par- 
ticipated to  the  extent  it  should  in  Federally 
financed  university  research.  There  arc  a 
number  of  reasons  advanced  to  try  to  ex- 
plain this,  but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory 
to  me.  I  believe  that  It  not  only  is  right  and 
Jvist  but  in  the  national  Interest  for  the 
South  to  share  fuUy  and  fairly  In  the  re- 
search pie. 

I  can  assure  this  audience — and  I  can  as- 
sure those  in  Washington  who  determine 
the  disposition  of  the  research  money — that 
I  will  overlook  no  tpportunity  to  advance 
Georgia's  Interest  In  this  regard  as  vigor- 
ously as  I  know  how. 

The  session  of  Congress  now  drawing  to  a 
close  undoubtedly  wUl  become  famous — or 
po-haps  infamous  to  some — ^for  many  acts 
of  oommission  or  omission.  But  I  believe 
In  the  Judgment  of  history  the  passage  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  wUl  rank  as  the 
most  significant  college-aid  legislation  to 
come  from  Congress  in  the  last  century. 

My  vote  for  this  bill  gave  me  as  much 
pride  and  satisfaction  as  any  I  have  cast  in 
a  long  time.  Tbe  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  autharised  almost  7,000  ooUege 
scholarships  for  deserving  Georgia  students 
during  the  first  year  alone.  The  number 
luidoubtedly  wUl  be  increased  In  subsequent 
years.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  new  program  to  guarantee  college  loans 
to  many  other  students. 

The  scholarships  and  the  guaranteed  loans 
this  legislation  provides  wlU  carry  us  further 
toward  the  objective  of  having  a  student's 
Intellect  and  ability — not  the  Income  of  his 
parents — ^become  the  test  of  college  admis- 
sion. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  features  of 
the  bill  that  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  students,  improve  library  and  other 
plant  facilities,  and  create  teaching  fellow- 
ships to  further  postgraduate  study.  All 
told,  Georgia  stands  to  receive  a  minimum  of 
$12  million  the  first  year  if  the  bUl  becomes 
law— which  I  belie ve  it  wUl. 

Even  without  this  most  recent  assist  to 
c<dlege  educattoo,  you  have  only  to  compare 
registration  figures  and  to  observe  expand- 
ing classrocnn  and  dormitory  facilities  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere  to  know  that  In  quan- 
tity, at  least,  much  lias  been  accomplished. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that 
in  the  1970*8  a  bacbelOT's  degree  will  be  no 
more  dsltingulshing  tban  a  high  school  di- 
ploma was  in  the  IQSO's.  I  would  express  a 
wOTd  of  caution  to  those  who  mie^t  look 
upcMi  a  o(^ege  education  as  merely  a  pre- 
i«qulsite  to  employment  and  a  multiplier  of 
lifetime  earnings.  For  In  filling  Jobs  or  In 
mft^<"g  promotlcMos  In  the  future,  the  choice 
for  employers  more  and  more  wUl  be  among 
many  coUege  graduates,  instead  of  between 


a  e(^ege  graduate  and  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate. 

ThU  brings  me  to  one  of  the  points  I  hope 
to  make  In  these  brief  comments. 

There  is.  ot  course,  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  education  and  training.  We 
need  plenty  ot  both;  the  price  of  our  at- 
tempts to  «noourage  young  people  to  aspire 
to  a  college  education  may  be  the  creation 
of  a  false  «««prfaginn  that  tbose  who  make 
their  Uvlng  to.  the  trades  or  proriding  serv- 
ices are  barred  from  a  full,  productive  and 
happy  life.  Here.  I  tliink  we  mlf^t  profit 
from  a  healthy  dose  of  the  pride  that  oxir 
friends  in  Europe  teei  In  piirsuing  the  same 
vocation  tlielr  forefathers  have  f<rtlowed  for 
generations. 

I  beUeve  there  Is  a  good  deal  more  to 
education  than  ^lending  4  years  in  class 
and  in  having  a  good  memory  at  examina- 
tion time. 

Discipline  and  training  contribute  to  edu- 
cation, to  be  sure.  But  the  essence  of  edu- 
cation In  ito  true  sense  Is  the  stimulation 
of  creattve  mental  activity— ttos  kind  that 
applies  the  experience  of  other  civilisations 
In  seeking  new  answers  and  novel  soluticms 
to  today's  ccmplex  problems.  In  a  sense, 
the  mark  of  a  truly  educated  man  should 
be  as  much  an  analytical  attitude  and  an 
Inquiring  state  of  mind  as  a  dexterity  to 
apply  a  dlseipllne  uncritically. 

The  size  of  today's  student  bodies  im- 
mensely compUcates  the  problem  of  real 
teaching.  My  observations  are  those  of  only 
an  interested  layman,  not  a  professional  edu- 
cator. But  I  fear  we  have  not  yet  found 
the  means  for  identifying,  adequately  recog- 
nizing, and  paying  tbose  reaUy  skilled  in 
teaching.  UntU  we  do.  many  of  the  most 
competent  teachers  wUl.  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic necessity,  continue  to  be  lost  to  re- 
search, consulting,  publishing,  administra- 
tion, and  other  more  remunerative  pursuits. 
Having  dwelt  for  perhaps  too  long  on 
weighty  imponderables,  may  I  t\xm  for  a 
moment  to  another  consequence  of  mass 
higher  education. 

The  traditional,  and  we  hope,  vanishing 
worry  over  whether  the  money  is  available  to 
finance  a  ccdlege  education  is  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  concern  over  whether  a  person 
can  gain  admission  to  the  coUege  of  his 
choice  or,  indeed,  to  any  college. 

Young  students  and  their  parents  neces- 
sarily become  preoccupied  with  grades,  trans- 
cripts,  aptitude  results,  and  coUege  board 

Even  after  admission  academic  pressures 
persist.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
on  this  point  and  I  fear  that  my  comments 
might  easily  be  misconstrued,  but  I  stnmgly 
feel  that  going  to  college  should  be  f\m  and 
I  eamestiy  hope  that  those  of  you  enrolled 
here  today  may  look  back  upon  your  \inder- 
graduate  days  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
graduates  of  earlier  days. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  is  true  and  I 
am  equaUy  confident  that  when  you  graduate 
you  wUl  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  much 
richer  educational  experience  than  has  been 
afforded  In  the  past. 

Within  the  last  year  we  bave  observed  on 
many  campuses  defiance  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  causes  of  this  student  anarchy 
have  been  attributed  to  many  factors,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  personal  identification 
in  large  student  bodies  and  a  reaction  to 
the  academic  pressures  I  mentioned  earlier. 

It  Is  essential  that  students  retain  a  status 
as  human  beings  and  not  become  a  program 
card  for  a  computer  of  the  type  we  are 
warned  not  to  fold,  spindle,  or  mutilate. 
That,  of  course.  Is  one  of  those  objectives 
that  It  Is  rr-**-  to  recognize  than  to  achieve. 

I  am  stow  Bm  Tate  oontlnues  to  have  a 
few  problems  now  and  then,  but  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  that  there  have  been  no  re- 
imrted  Insuirectiaos  to  Athens.  This  Is  a 
tribute  to  tbe  university  officials,  to  the 
quality  of  our  students,  to  the  parents  of 
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these    Students,    and    to    midi    nsponMM* 
campvu  organlzaUons  as  Blue  Key. 

I  tha  ok  you  again  for  your  Invitation  and 
for  the]  pleasure  of  being  wltli  you  tonlgtit. 


Raapart  Dun,  Alaska 

Extension  of  remarks 

or 

iON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or  >T.A«KA 

IN  T  IE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  EUVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
durlni  the  course  of  the  House  proceed- 
ing on  October  12,„pur'tolleague.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  Mr.  Tom 
Pkllt  expressed  his  opposition  to  the 
propoi  ed  Rampart  Dam  in  Alaska,  say- 
ing h !  has  always  believed  "that  one 
shoulc  not  destroy  something  if  the  de- 
struct  cm  is  wanton  and  imnecessary." 
Thouii  I  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleai  ue  in  opposing  pointless  destruc- 
tion o  anjrthing,  I  strongly  dissent  from 
his  ch  uracterlzation  of  Rampart  Dam  as 
a  pro]  osal  for  winton  destruction  and 
as  an  innecessary  project. 

I  a:  »  disagree  with  Mr.  Pelly  that 
the  tl  ae  is  right — as  I  will  explain  in  a 
mome  it — ^for  him  to  draw  final  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  Rampart  project. 

AlU  ough  the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
sayinf  that  the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Serv- 
ice ex  )ressed  its  opposition  to  Rampart, 
he  di<  not  point  out  that  the  Pish  and 
Wildl  fe  Service  proposed  a  program  to 
mitigi  te  any  losses  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
that  1  light  occur  incident  to  the  con- 
struct on  of  Rampart.  He  also  failed  to 
point  out  that  in  1963  the  Department 
of  In  erior  reported  Uie  fact  that  near 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  there 
had  d  jveloped  an  unexpected  increase  of 
wlldlie. 

Ouj  colleague  also  failed  to  mention. 
In  his  overall  evaluatiwi  of  the  Rampart 
proje<  t,  that  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice W!  LS  alone  in  recommending  against 
Rami  art  while  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Depa;tment  of  Interior  were  strongly 
recoa  mending  construction.  Upon  the 
relea:  e  (rf  the  Department  of  Interior's 
massitre  field  study  in  February  of  this 
year  he  New  York  Times  r^iwrted  that 
the  study  concluded  that  ttiere  Is  a 
definite  market  in  sight  for  the  power 
that  ^  rould  be  generated  by  the  Rampart 
proje  ;t,  and  noted: 

Altl  ough  the  study  does  not  commit  the 
Peden  i  Ooremment  to  any  poeitiOQ  on  the 
dam.  ;he  oirerall  analysis  of  the  voluminous 
report  Is  optimistic. 

Wnat   is   the   Federal   Government's 

on  RamiMut  Dam?    We  will 

by  the  end  of  the  year.    At  that 

a  spcfAal  task  force  appointed  by 

of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 

■eport  Its  analysis  and  evaluation 
field  study.    It  la  tctr  this  TeoBoa. 
I  think  the  time  is  not  right  for 
gentleman    from   Washington    or 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
Rampart  project  or  to  prejudge 
condemn  the  project  on  the  basis 
oppodtloQ. 


Since  the  gentleman's  evaluation  is 
one  sided,  in  that  he  cites  only  the  re- 
port of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  i»%mature,  in  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment's evaluation  of  its  massive  field 
study  is  not  yet  completed,  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  will  not  be  prejudiced 
by  his  views,  but  will  follow  the  doctrine 
of  highest  and  best  use  when  the  time 
comes. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
"the  overall  analysis  of  the  Department 
of  Interior's  voluminous  report  is  opti- 
mistic." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
98.000  square  miles  I  represent — the  State 
of  Wyoming — America  has  one  of  its 
largest  remaining  bastions  of  untapped 
natural  resources  coupled  with  ample 
space  for  growth  and  development.  This 
potential  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  Wyoming  is  serviced  by  the  main 
arteries  of  all  forms  of  transportation. 

These  economic  facts  added  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  clear,  fresh  air  and  abimdant 
pure  water  in  America's  great  year-round 
recreation  center  make  Wyoming  partic- 
ularly attractive  in  this  era  of  overcen- 
tralization  in  already  crowded  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Leaders  of  industry  will  do 
themselves,  their  shareholders,  and  their 
employees  a  favor  by  carefully  investi- 
gating this  opportunity. 

A  pet  proposal  of  mine,  which  I  am 
happy  to  advocate  as  a  practical  and 
economically  sound  project,  is  a  modern 
steel  mill. 

In  the  southwestern  quadrant  of  Wyo- 
ming. Columbia-Geneva  division  of  the 
United  States  Steel  maintains  a  mine 
and  plant  which  ships  Wyoming  ores  to 
a  smelter  in  Colorado. 

I  therefore  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  corporations  and  individuals  who 
are  interested  in  the  potential  and 
growth  of  Wyoming — particularly  United 
States  Steel,  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Pacific  Power  &  Light, 
leaders  of  private  industry,  public  offi- 
cials and  citizens  in  Wyoming  and  out — 
should  give  close  and  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  proposal. 

My  plan  invisions  the  construction  of 
the  most  modem  possible  steel  mill  by  a 
new  corporation  in  which  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  entities  may  own  a  pro- 
portionate share,  may  take  a  responsible 
seat  on  the  directorship,  contribute  to  the 
corporation  managonent.  and  in  this  way 
give  Wyoming  Its  first  steel-finishing 
plant  and  give  impetus  to  its  economic 
growth  while  taking  advantage  of  its 
obvious  pobential. 

A  plant  of  this  kind  would  truly  be  a 
cooperative  effMt  where  private  industry 
and  government  could  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  aU  con- 
cerned and  engage  in  an  adventiure  which 


would  be  both  worthy  in  humanitarian 
terms  and  profitable  to  its  owners  while 
assuring  the  productive  development  of 
natural  resources  so  prominent  within 
the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Because  Wyoming's  mountains  still 
contain  an  abundance  of  raw  metals  and 
of  strategic  materials  to  national  de- 
fense— ^particularly  to  the  fabrication  of 
jet  engines  and  to  metals  used  in  the 
space  age  program — it  would  appear  to 
me  that  this  program  merits  Govern- 
ment cooperation  and  I  should  think  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  such  a  plant.  As 
evidence  of  public  interest  and  support 
of  my  proposal,  I  include  recent  editorials 
of  the  Casper  Star-Tribune  and  the 
Sheridan  Press  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  want  to  reemphasize  my  will- 
ingness to  discuss  this  project  with  any 
interested  parties  at  their  omvenience 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  to  assure  them 
of  my  Interest, 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Trlbxme, 
Oct.  8,  1965] 
Wht  Not  a  Mn.t,? 

As  Wyoming  seeks  fxirther  development  of 
industry,  the  proposal  for  a  steel  mill  In  this 
State  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  visionary. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Represent- 
ative Teno  RONCALIO,  of  Wyoming. 

RONCALIO  notes  tliat  iron  ore  trom  Fremont 
and  Platte  Counties  is  taken  out  of  State  for 
final  processing,  and  he  siiggests  a  steel  mill 
somewhere  in  south-central  Wyoming  which 
could  handle  ore  from  both  of  these  mines— 
that  at  Atlantic  City  and  the  one  at  Sunrise. 

The  Columbia-Geneva  division  of  United 
States  Steel  has  a  beneflclating  plant  at  the 
Atlantic  City  site,  and  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Corp.  operates  a  similar  system  at  Sunrise. 
These  beneflclating,  or  upgrading  plants  are 
important  to  the  State's  economy,  getting 
rid  of  much  of  the  dross  before  shipping  out 
a  higher  grade  of  ore.  The  argument  can  be 
made  that  if  it  is  practical  to  do  this,  why 
not  go  all  the  way  and  produce  the  finished 
product  in  Wyoming? 

There  are  some  dllBculties  in  the  way,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  ore  i» 
being  shipped  to  well-established  plants. 
Such  adverse  factors  miist  be  considered,  but 
there  should  be  many  favorable  aspects  also 
which  can  be  marshaled  in  argument. 

The  econ(xnic  wisdom  of  shipping  out  of 
the  State  anything  which  may  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  excess  material,  that  has  no  value  In 
the  final  product,  has  for  many  years  im- 
pressed a  large  segment  of  Wyoming  resi- 
dents as  questionable.  Sending  wool  in  the 
grease  to  Boston  mills  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
situation  regarding  the  oU  industry  has  been 
too  widely  discussed  in  the  last  year  or  two 
to  require  further  comment  here. 

So  long  as  the  attitude  persists  that  Wyo- 
ming is  a  province  of  Industry,  there  can  be 
only  a  feeling  of  frustration.  Gradually, 
however,  there  has  wnerged  a  more  positive 
attitude  toward  these  problems.  Congress- 
man RoNCALio's  proposal  is  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  study. 

[Prom  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press.  Sept.  20, 

1965] 

Out  or  thx  Maze 

Out  of  the  maze  of  poUtical  verbiage  that 
always  oomes  with  party  oonventtons,  comes 
a  proposal  voiced  by  UJ3.  Representative 
TkNo  RONCALIO  that  ought  not  to  be  lost 
in  the  crowd. 

At  the  Democratic  convention  held  in  Cas- 
per last  week,  Roncalio  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  Wyoming  to  keep  the  profit 
from    its   natural   resources   In   the   State. 
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Noting  that  iron  ore  from  Atlantic  City  In 
Fremont  County  and  from  the  SunrlM  mine 
m  Platte  County  is  taken  several  hundred 
miles  to  out-of-State  mills,  Rokcauo  pro- 
Doeed  that  a  steel  plant  be  located  In  toe 
Jouth  central  area  of  Wyoming  to  handle 
the  ore  from  both  mines. 

This  idea  has  merit  and  ought  to  be  m- 
vestlgated  by  the  Congressman,  and  he  ou^t 
to  have  the  full  cooperation  of  State  govern- 
ment and  all  Its  resources. 

It  may  not  be  immediately  practical  to 
establish  such  a  plant,  but  for  the  future  it 
may  be  quite  practical.  To  make  a  study  ot 
the  proposal  now  will  certainly  provide  a  map 
which  will  help  In  developing  such  an  Idea. 


the     freedom    and    Independence    o< 
country. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  tbat  not  too  many 
more  ColiunbUB  Days  will  come  to  pass  toeiore 
we  can  proudly  raise  our  flag  on  another  lefu 
Federal  holiday— October  12  of  each  year. 

Christopher  Ooliunbus  belongs  to  all 
Americans,  and  not  JiLrt  a  selected  few.  Flag 
raising  on  Columbus  Day— when  It  becomes 
a  legal  Federal  hoUday— will  denote  that  a 
great  Justice  has  been  finally  acwnnpllahed. 

To  this  end  we  must  dedicate  ourselves. 

And  so  this  flag  raising  ceremony  we  give 
m  honor  of  three  great  things:  God,  country, 
and  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  men 
and  women  who  have  helped  to  preserve 
them. 

We  cannot  end  on  a  higher  note. 


Cual  Ti«aiy  SitaatioB:   Drive 
|fc«  Udtea  Slate*  Off  dM  Isthmas? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


Colambus  Day  Flag  Raiting  Ceremony 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 
Mr.  HANIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day. Columbus  Day.  John  P.  Nave,  act- 
ing commander  of  the  John  Vendettl 
Post  No.  1.  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Syracuse, 
N.Y..  gave  the  following  address.  The 
address  was  delivered  at  the  Columbus 
Day  flag  raising  ceremony  In  Bennett 
Park  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  I  would  like  to 
insert  this  address  In  the  Congressional 
RECcmD  so  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  profit  from  these  re- 
marks as  I  have : 

On  this  Columbus  Day  morning  of  1965 
a  few  of  us  have  gathered  here  in  Bennett 
Park  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse to  pay  homage  to  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try in  a  flag  raising  ceremony.  The  flag  wiU 
fly  in  front  of  the  memorial  on  which  is  In- 
scribed the  names  of  about  5,000  Northslde 
Syracusans  who  served  honorably  In  World 
War  n,  some  of  whom  gave  their  lives. 

Very  few  people  in  the  community  know 
the  park  by  Its  correct  name.  On  Memorial 
Day,  Veterans  Day,  and  Fourth  of  July  still 
fewer  participate  in  the  patriotic  exercises 
commensurate  with  the  occasions. 

Our  busy  schedules  in  daily  life  more  often 
than  not  make  us  forgetful  that  we  need 
patriotic  exercises.  Just  as  we  do  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  and  physical  exertion. 
This  flag  raising  ceremony  on  Oolumbiis 
Day  1965  is  to  give  us  a  twofold  reminder: 
that  we  live  and  prosper  in  the  greatest 
country  on  earth  and  that  it  was  made  pos- 
sible by  one  of  mankind's  greatest  feats,  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
Christopher  Columbus  473  years  ago. 

In  this  year  of  1965  we  celebrated  189  years 
of  freedom  and  Independence  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  In  all  these  years  the  flag  has  come 
to  mean  many  things  to  many  people.  But 
here  In  front  of  the  memorial  in  this  small 
obscure  and  practically  unknown  park  the 
roll  call  of  honor  of  the  names  of  veterans 
who  served  so  gloriously  and  honorably  In 
our  country's  war  of  two  decades  ago  in- 
dicates that  the  red  of  our  flag  was  deepened 
by  their  heroism,  the  white  made  more  spot- 
lessly pure,  and  the  blue  more  glorified  for- 
ever. 

To  others,  the  fiag  of  our  country  stands 
for  allegiance,  loyalty  and  honor. 
And  to  many  others  still — justice. 
As  many  Americans  so  well  know,  October 
12  (C<dumbus  Day)  is  still  not  a  legal 
Federal  hoUday,  473  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  189  years  of 


Culver  Salutes  Collins  Radio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 


Mr.  CULVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the 
Second  District  of  Iowa  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  Collins 
Radio  Co.    In  the  space  field,  for  exam- 
ple, Collins  has  participated  as  the  prin- 
cipal  communications   supplier   for   all 
manned  space  programs  to  date,  and, 
in  fact,  every  American  voice  which  we 
have  heard  transmitted  from  our  space 
vehicles  has  been  on  Collins  equipment. 
Of  perhaps  equal  significance  to  the 
American  people,  however,  are  the  re- 
cently announced  figures  indicating  the 
rwnarkable  success  of  the  company's  cost 
reduction  program.    The  serious  efforts 
devoted  to  this  objective  throughout  the 
entire  organization  have  resulted  In  a 
net  cost  reduction  of  over  $10  million 
in  fiscal  year  1965.  nearly  double  the 
figure  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Beyond  the  managerial  capability  and 
operational  efBciency  which  this  substan- 
tial reduction  clearly  illustrates,  the  fig- 
ure most  Importantly  represents  a  simi- 
lar cost  savings  to  ttie  company's  gov- 
ernmental and  commercial  customers. 
As  a  tribute  to  these  outstanding  efforts, 
the  Collins  program  has  been  cited  for 
particular  recognition  by  James  E.  Webb, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
company  has  received  the  personal  com- 
mendation of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

The  success  of  these  endeavors  is  de- 
pendent upon  both  the  Initiative  and 
leadership  of  management  and  the  in- 
terest and  full  participation  of  ail  the 
firm's  employees.  This  aggressive  pro- 
gram and  its  proud  results  are  one  more 
notable  reason  why  Collins  Radio  has 
risen  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
electronics  industry. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  call  these 
worthy  accomplishments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  know  they 
join  with  me  In  support  of  these  con- 
tinued efforts  by  the  Collins  Radio  Co. 
to  promote  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy In  producticm,  to  Insure  ma-ylmiim 
value  to  Its  customers,  and  to  contribute 
positively  to  our  Nation's  industrial 
strength. 


or  mnvBrxvAKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  FTOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
statement  to  the  press  on  September  27. 
1965.  about  the  current  treaty  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
which  was  published  In  the  Concres- 
sioNiO.  Record  of  September  30,  I 
stressed  that  under  these  treaties  all  civil 
activities  of  our  Government  In  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  would  be  scrapped;  and  laws 
made  by  the  UJ5.  Congress  would  be  sus- 
pended at  any  time  by  Panama. 

The  U.S.  governmental  functions  that 
would  be  taken  over  by  Panama  would 
include  the  courts,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, schools,  roads,  and  pubUc  utili- 
ties. aU  of  which  are  indispensable  for 
the  efficient  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  canal.   Imagine.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
citizens  employed  on  the  canal  enter- 
prise being  forced  to  put  up  with  any 
system  of  laws  administered  under  Pana- 
manian  courts.     They   most  positively 
would  not  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  could 
only  result  in  them  leaving  the  isthmus 
in  droves,  and  all  this  because  of  policies 
of  supine  surrender  to  radical  demands 
when  there  should  have  been  fortitude 
To  many  who  have  not  studied  the  canal 
situation  as  I  have  done  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years,  some  of  my  statements 
probably  seemed  grossly  exaggerated  or 
too  fantastic  to  be  true.    Actually,  my 
views  have  been  conservative,  for  the 
movement  to  drive  the  United  States  ofT 
the  isthmus  is  already  underway. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  may  know  what  is 
now  transpiring  on  the  isthmus,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Spanish  language  news  me- 
dia of  Panama,  I  quote  translations  of 
recent  excerpts  from  isthmian  news- 
papers and  other  sources: 

Panama   City    Radio   Mia,   September    25: 
Commentator  Luis  Restrepo  says  in   regard 
to  the  Joint  Robles-Johnson  announeement 
that  this  Is  not  a  moment  for  euphoria  and 
Panama   must    remember   the    issue   of    the 
flags.     "We    made    the    same    mistake    be- 
cause we  beUeved  that  the  word  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  when  he  ordered  the  hoist- 
ing  of    the    Panamanian    flag,    meant    our 
sovereignty   was   going  to  be  recognized   as 
a  fact."     He  says  that  the  result   of  Presi- 
dent   Elsenhower's    order    was    the    January 
9  riots.     The  United  States  can  do  what  it 
wants  because  It  has   the  power,   the   bay- 
onets, the  tanks,  the  s^diers.  and  the  ma- 
chlneguns.     "It  Is  only  logical  that  in  order 
for  Panamanian  sovereignty  to  be  effective, 
the  Canal  Zone  territory  must  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  geography  of  the  Republic 
There  wiU  be  no  Canal  Zone,  no  courts,  no 
police,  no  different  laws  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
This  is  how  sovereignty  works.    When   we 
have   effective   sovereignty,   we   will   extend 
the  city,  wUl  construct  In,  and  absorb.  An- 
con,  Balboa,  all  those  areas.    That  Is  what 
we  think  the  President  has  meant  to  say." 

Restr^M  also  comes  out  against  military 
iMwes  on  Panamanian  aoU.  He  calls  them 
a  symbol  of  the  "Imposition  of  another  gov- 
ernment in  our  territory.     If  the  Panama 
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be  defended,  we  Panamanians 
defending  the  canal  because  this 
to  the  Panamanians  regardless  of 
it." 

BPC  Circuit.  September  26:   Jorge 
comments  that  the  abrogation  of 
treaty  and  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
epiacs  it  should  satisfy  the  Pana- 
routh.  particularly  the  students  who 
m    the    sacrifices.    He    says    Pan- 
cannot  conceive  of  a  new  sea  level 
wl|;hout  a  new  treaty  doing  away  with 
and  injustice  of  the  1903  treaty. 
City   Aeropuerto,   September   25: 
says  that  if  there  Is  to  be  a  new 
Is   obvious   that  the   1903    treaty 
abrogated.     "As   for   sovereignty, 
]  'ftTiamftniftTi  sovereignty  to  operate? 
UJ9.  courts  of  Justice  be  eliminated? 
n.S.   military   direction   be   elim- 
wlll  the  defense  of  the  canal  be 
international  type?"    The  commenta- 
that  the  Panamanian  people  are 
in  the  negotiations  and  that 
are  progressing  too  slowly. 
City  Radio  Aeropuerto,  September 
station  comments  that  the  man  in 
does  not  understand  the  langviage 
tha  Joint  agreement  (between  Pan- 
tbe  United  States).    Panamanians. 
do  not  forget  the  VS.  House  of 
tlves'  resolutirai  patronizing  Teddy 
's  big  stick  policy  by  trying  to  Jus- 
I^vaslon  of  any  Latin  American  coun- 
It  is  felt  that  such  action  is 
or  when  n.S.  Interests  are  threat- 
commentator  wonders  why  the 
National  Assembly  has  not  Issued  a 
in  regard  to  this  resolution. 
City  Televisora  Naclonal,  Septem- 
[n  commenting  on  the  Joint  Robles- 
announcement  of  treaty  negotation 
this  station  says  that  "Panama  Is 
the  same  point  where  the  founders 
BJepubllc  were  but  with  the  advantage 
of  62  years  of  hard  and  cruel  ez- 
whlcb  have  shown  us  that  the  Pan- 
interpretation  of  an  agreement  is 
accepted  by  the  United  States. 
,  September  28,  in  we  news  col- 
7nder  the  heading  "Historical  Re- 
Arias  Calls  for  a  United 
a  front-page  story  says  the  Pana- 
Party  Issued  a  manifesto  strongly 
the  Joint  statements  on  progress 
for  a  new  Canal  treaty  be- 
Unlted  States  and  Panama.    Never 
]  lad  the  Panamefilsmo  called  for  a 
'ront.    "Hie  Panamefilsta  manifesto 
endeavor  Is  being  made  "to  deceive 
with  a  new  treaty  ttiat  is  provl- 
transltory."    The  Janxiary  9,  10, 
19<M.  riots  are  termed  a  slap  in  the 
ih»  Panama  people  against  the  inept 
governing  classes.    The  Pan- 
manifesto  says:  "In  ttie  Intema- 
dgreements  it  Is  necessary  to  speak 
ind  to  place  the  cards  on  the  table, 
feeling  of  the  Panamanian  have 
and  once  more  legitimate  aspi- 
have  been  smashed  without  further 
and   with   preconceived   designs." 
manifesto  appears  on  page  2. 
Thelma  King  says  that  the 
cftinson-Robles  declaration  is  a  typical 
how  the  UjS.  Government  operates, 
intelligence  service  advised  the  U.S. 
t  that  there  might  be  danger  of 
the  ones  in  January  1934  if  the 
matter  was  to  be  submitted  to 
National  Assembly  in  October. 
:.  the  Joint  ctatement  was  born, 
wliy  the  Joint  statement,  after  say- 
1903  treaty  will  be  abolished,  said 
sovereignty  ot  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
be  effectively  recognized.    If  Pan- 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Z<me  is  effec- 
coxild  the  United  States  intervene 

the  rights  of  the  Canal  Zone? 
September  28.  in  the  news  colimins: 
Treaty  Bunau-Varilla  Style,  Says 
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Am\ilfo,"  are  the  headlines  aa  the  front  page 
announcing  a  paid  advertisement,  put  out  by 
the  Panamenlsta  Party,  on  page  11  in  which 
the  political  party  headed  by  Arnulfo  Arias 
criticizes  the  points  of  agreement  announced 
Jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  Subheads  say:  "Robles- 
Johnson  statements  an  Insult  to  the  citizens; 
state  of  alert  to  hinder  the  treach^y  already 
started  on  its  evil  march." 

El  Dia,  September  28,  in  the  news  columns: 
"Two  Hundred  Panamanians  Trained  In  Bed 
Cuba,"  says  the  top  of  front  page  headlines, 
with  the  numerals  in  heavily  red-inked  type. 
The  report,  also  carried  in  the  morning  Eng- 
lish-language newspaper,  is  based  on  a  news 
conference  held  by  Odon  Alvarez  de  la  Campa, 
who  until  March  of  this  year  was  minister 
coiinselor  of  Castro's  embassy  In  Madrid, 
Spain. 


A  Nontobacco  Cigarette 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF   NEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Klein  Is  an  active  civic  leader  and 
pharmacist  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. One  of  his  most  recent  writings 
pertains  to  the  continuing  search  for  an 
imi«"oved  cigarette  product.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  a  preliminary  report  by  this 
research  pharmacist  and  medical  chem- 
ist in  his  concentrated  study  on  a  prom- 
ising process  to  r«nove  tobcicco  and  nic- 
otine from  cigarettes.  I  make  this  pre- 
liminary study  available  because  of  the 
interest  that  has  been  demonstrated  on 
this  topic,  and  because  of  the  widespread 
concern  for  a  helpful  solution  to  prob- 
lems posed  by  more  conventional  types 
of  smoking. 

A  NoN -Tobacco  CiGABrrrs 
(By  Samuel  Klein,  Ph.  O.,  D.S.) 

(NOTB. — This  Is  a  preliminary  report  on  a 
promising  process  to  remove  tobacco  and 
nicotine  from  cigarettes  by  New  Jersey's  most 
tireless  research  pharmacist,  and  medical 
chesnlst.  A  member  of  the  World  Medical  As- 
sociation, affiliate  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  fellow  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemists  and  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advanced  Science,  he  resides  at  353 
Hawthorne  Avenue,  Newark.) 

Since  the  published  report  of  the  advisory 
conmilttee  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  dealing  with  smok- 
ing and  health  there  has  been  accelerated  re- 
search going  on  to  produce  a  suitable  cig- 
arette made  from  a  smoking  leaf  other  than 
tobacco.  * 

Tobacco  smoking  products  contain  nico- 
tine, arsenic,  coumarln,  glycerin,  glycols,  ni- 
trates plus  other  deleterious  ingredients 
either  naturally  inherent  in  the  tobacco  leaf 
ar  Included  as  additives  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons; e.g.,  coiunarln  as  a  flavoring  agent  (now 
banned  in  foods  by  the  U.S.  FXxxl  and  Drug 
Administration) ,  glycerin  and  glycols  as  hu- 
mectants  which  on  burning  create  the  strong 
Irritant,  acrolein,  and  nitrates  to  enhance 
the  burning  qualities  of  tobacco  with  the  re- 
sultant evolved  noxious  gases.  It  has  been 
established  by  countless  researchers  that  the 
use  of  tobacco,  most  especially  In  cigarettes, 
and  its  contained  nicotine  is  most  harmful 
and  f«t>ldden  to  the  many  millions  of  people 
with  car(Ilo>va8cular  conditions  and  for  other 
numerous  health  reasons  must  not  be  used 
by  them. 


This  report  deals  witb  a  smoking  product 
In  cigarette  form,  free  of  nicotine,  arsenic, 
coumarln.  glycerin,  glycols  and  nitrates. 

The  basic  material  Is  a  specific  species  of 
nontoxic  leaf  obtained  from  either  of  the 
following  botanical  famUles:  Boraglnaceae, 
Lablatae,  Composltae,  made  by  a  trade-secret 
prooees  using  processing  noaterials,  which  the 
author  created  himself  and  is  not  available 
commercially. 

The  leaves  were  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
botanical  garden  and  when  fully  grown  were 
harvested  and  dried  brown  at  a  temperature 
not  higher  than  300*  F.  The  leaves 
were  then  humidified  with  water  to  15  per- 
cent moisture  content  and  shredded  on  a 
(tobacco)    shredding  machine. 

To  the  shredded  leaves  was  added  a  non- 
glycerin,  nonglycol  type  humectant,  created 
by  the  author  and  not  available  commer- 
cially, plus  simulated  "tobacco"  flavoring, 
also  created  by  the  author.  The  flavored 
leaves  were  bulked  down  for  48  hours  and 
were  then  run  on  a  commercial  cigarette 
making  machine.  Cigarettes  so  made  had 
excellent  burning  qiiallties.  with  a  gray- 
white  ash  and  agreeable  aroma  and  taste. 

Specially  processed  leafy  materials  from 
and  botanical  families  Boraglnaceae.  Labia- 
tae  and  Composltae  plus  humectants  plus 
flavor  additives  will  produce  a  smoking  prod- 
uct for  use  by  all  forbidden  to  smoke  nico- 
tine containing  {xxxlucts. 
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Aa  Aathentic  American  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
national  attention  was  recently  focused 
on  Haynevllle,  Ala.,  and  the  trial  which 
took  place  there.  An  editorial  recently 
appeared  In  the  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Democrat  entitled.  "An  Authentic  Amer- 
ican Tragedy,"  which  comments  on  the 
proceedings  at  that  trial  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  before  the  law,  a  princi- 
ple which  all  Americans  cherish.  I 
would  like  to  include  this  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

An  AuTHEZvnc  Amzsicam  Tragedy 

In  t^e  classical  definition,  a  tragedy  is 
a  story  in  which  human  begins  act  out  a 
hopeless  drama  against  the  background  of  an 
inexorable  and  inevitable  fate. 

The  trial  in  Haynevllle,  Ala.,  fits  this  cate- 
gory. Even  though  a  farce  through  and 
through,  it  was  basically  a  tragedy.  Its 
outcome,  like  that  of  all  other  similar  trials 
in  the  South,  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  does  not  really  matter  whether  the  man 
accused  of  killing  a  civil  rights  worker  was 
guilty  of  murder  or  not.  It  does  not  matter 
that  the  charge  was  arbitrarily  reduced  to 
manslaughter,  nor  that  the  prosecution  was 
not  permitted  time  to  produce  its  key  wit- 
ness. 

The  verdict  would  have  been  the  same  in 
any  event. 

What  matters  is  that  there  may  be  more 
such  cases  In  the  futiu'e,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  outside  the  South  will  no  more 
expect  justice  in  them  than  it  Ixas  learned 
to  expect  It  In  the  past. 

It  would  be  useless  for  others  to  condemn 
those  Involved  in  the  Haynevllle  trial  for 
betraying  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  strength  and  Integrity  of  Amer- 
ica   depends — that   of   equality   before    the 


law  Caught  as  they  are  In  their  inherited 
prejudices,  it  Is  obvious  tliat  they  mn  en- 
tirely Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  this  prin- 

*^  By  their  verdict  they  have  condemned 
themselves.  ,,♦„. 

However,  one  thing  becomes  clear.  Little 
taste  as  some  of  us  may  have  for  Federal  to- 
terventlon.  we  must  accept  It  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  all  Amrlcan  citizens  when  local 
processes  faU.  The  right  of  defendants  to 
secure  transfers  of  their  triels  away  from 
communities  where  prejudice  against  them 
Is  obviously  great  has  long  been  accepted  by 
our  courts.  A  similar  right  must  be  estab- 
lished for  plaintiffs  and  prosecutors  to  have 
trials  transferred  from  communities  where 
overwhelming  prejudice  exists  for  defend- 
ants. 


Awards  Received  by  Senator 
Cliiitoa  P.  Anderson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  NEW   MBXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  senior  Seriator  of  New  Mexico, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  will  be  honored 
by  the  people  of  our  State  at  a  banquet 
on  his  70th  birthday  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1965,  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
That  afternoon,  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity will  dedicate  its  new  physical 
science  laboratory  as  a  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son Hall. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  have 
served  with  Senator  Anderson  during 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  Cabinet  official,  and  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Those  of  you  who  would  like  to  extend 
personal  congratulations  to  the  Senator 
on  his  70th  birthday  may  address  com- 
munications to  State  Senator  Jim  Pat- 
ton,  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Post  Office  Box  996,  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  for  presentation  to  him. 
Awards  Receivkd  by  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson 
honorary   degrees 


Mai«h  ao,  1968:  Texas  and  Southwestern 
CatUe  Raisers  AasodatKHi.  "in  recognition 
of  long  and  distinguished  service  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  Natton." 

March  22.  1968:  One  of  60  to  receive  Dis- 
tinguished Alumni  Award  of  Pi  Kappa  Delta. 
May  14,  ICra:   Amwlcan  Feed  Manufac- 
turers Association— Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
1945-48,  "testimonial  in  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  his  outstanding  and  devoted 
services  as  an  active  and  dedicated  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  •   •   *.' 
May    20,    1963:    A   National    Conservation 
award,  "In  appreciation  of  his  dynamic  lead- 
ership and  vigorous  participation  in  the  con- 
servation of  America's  natural  heritage"  by 
the     American     Conservation     Association, 
American  Forestry  Association.  IzaaX  Walton 
League   of  America.   National   Audubon   So- 
ciety,  National   Parks  Association,   National 
Wildlife  Federation,  North  American  Wild- 
life Foundation,  Sierra  Club,  Sport  Pishing 
Institute,  the  Conservation  Foundation,  the 
WUdemess  Society,  and  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute. 

June  22,  1963:  Hall  of  Fame.  Historical  So- 
ciety of  New  Mexico. 

September  6,  1963:  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  87th  Congress,  "ver- 
satile of  intellect,  progressive  conunlttee 
chairman,  and  a  dedicated  public  servant 
who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  building  for  those  who  will  follow." 
American  Political  Science  Association. 

October  4.  1963:  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity "Alimanus  of  the  year"  for  his  service 
as   "Senator,   statesman,   humanitarian." 

February  26.  1964:  New  Mexico  Medal,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  given  "only  to  those 
persons  whose  contributions  to  society  are 
recognized  at  the  national  and  International 
level,  for  long  periods  of  service  marked  by 
continuing  national  respect." 

February   26,    1964:    Brotherhood    Award, 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
May  13.  1964:  Frances  K.  Hutchinson  me- 
dal, awarded  by  the  Garden  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica for  service  In  conservation. 

August  2,  1966:  Alme  J.  Forand  Award, 
"In  recognition  of  his  effective  leadership 
and  support  for  congressional  enactment  of 
social  security  financed  hospital  care  for 
aged".  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

September  7,  1965:  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  his  leadership  In  conservation. 
American  Forestry  Association. 
Future  events  which  have  been  announced 
but  have  not  taken  place  as  yet 
October  23.  1965:  Dedication  of  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  Hall,  New  Mexico  State  Unlvwrslty. 
November  10,  1966:  "Tribute  of  New  Mex- 
ico's Outstanding  Citizen",  ACF  Manage- 
ment Club,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


LJIJ3.,  Wakoto  Wesleyan  University,  1938. 

Doctor  of  Agriculture,  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1946. 

LL.D.,  University  of  Michigan. 

IaL.D.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.Y. 

LL.D.,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall, 
Mo.,  1949. 

LL.D.,  University  of  Alaska,  1965. 

December  1985:  American  Farm  Bureau's 
1955  award  for  distinguished  and  meritorious 
service  in  the  Interest  of  organized  agricul- 
ture. 

June  26,  1956:  "Orden  Naclonal  de  Merlto 
Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes"  conferred  by  the 
Goverrmient  of  Cuba  (held  in  custody  by  the 
Department  of  State) . 

April  4,  1960:  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
Golden  Man  and  Boy  Award,  "in  recognition 
of  his  demonstrated  interest  and  untiring 
eflforts  on  behalf  of  the  youth  o*  the  Nation." 

May  19,  1962:  Public  Service  Award  by  the 
Community  Services  Conunlttee  of  the  New 
York  City  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-OIO, 
"for  his  lifelong  dedication  to  public  service 
and  humanitarian  ideals  •    •    •." 


Upper  Michigan— Part  VI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

or  ICICHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Upper  Michigan,  last  week,  was  proud 
to  welcome  home  the  men  of  the  K.  I. 
Sawyer  Air  Force  Base's  62d  Fighter- 
Interceptor  Squadron.  The  squadron 
returned  to  Its  base  near  Marquette,  In 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula,  with  top 
honors  in  U.S.  Air  Force  worldwide  com- 
petition. 

Individual  skill,  daring,  dedication  to 
duty  and  peerless  leadership  were,  un- 


doubtedly, the  major  factors  in  making 
this  fighter-interceptor  squadron  the 
best  In  Its  category.  But  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  If  the  pure  air  and  stimulat- 
ing scenery  of  Upper  Michigan's  forests 
and  Lake  Superior  may  not  have  given 
these  men  the  added  molecule  of  incen- 
tive and  determination  that  was  needed 
to  outperform  the  thousands  of  other 
fine  men  in  the  VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 11.  1965,  Marquette  Mining  Journal 
tells  the  story: 

SAWYER    SQUADRON    WINS    TOP    HONORS    IN 

Ant  Force  WoRLowmE  Toorney 
K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base's  62d  Fighter- 
Interceptor  Squadron  won  top  honors  in 
the  P-101  Voodoos  team  and  crew  categories 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  Worldwide  Fighter- 
Interceptor  Weapons  Meet  conducted  last 
week  at  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

A  reception  for  the  winning  groups  from 
Sawyer  Base  was  being  held  at  the  base 
this  afternoon.  The  victorious  62d  crews  re- 
turned to  Sawyer  from  Tyndall  dxiring  the 
weekend. 

Sawyer's  squadron  won  9,698  points  to 
capture  first  place  in  the  team  standings. 
It  also  won  the  F-lOl  first  place  in  In- 
dividual standings. 

Other  winners  in  the  team  category  for 
P-101  Voodoos:  Second  place,  18th  Fighter 
IntCTceptor  Squadron,  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base,  Mont..  9.083  points;  third,  84th  Fighter 
Interceptor  Sqadron,  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base,  CaUf.,  8,483  points;  fourth,  445th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron,  Wurtsmlth 
Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Mich.,  8,045  polnte. 
and  425th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron. 
RCAP  STN,  Canada,  8,305  points. 

WINNING    CREWS 

Winning  crews  and  the  points  they  com- 
piled for  the  62d  Fighter-Interceptor  Squad- 
ron at  Sawyer  in  the  F-101  categroy  were 
as  follows : 

Col.  A.  E.  Waage  and  Maj.  K.  DePrancesco. 
2,025  points;  MaJ.  W.  W.  Locke,  Jr.,  and 
Capt.  W.  E.  Abbey,  1,876  points;  Capts.  P.  L. 
Gravln  and  J.  H.  Lien,  2,000  points,  and 
Capts.  D.  E.  Lebby  and  L.  R.  Livingston. 
2,425  points. 

Among  other  State  U.S.  Air  Force  base 
winners  was  the  71st  Fighter  Interceptor 
Squadron  of  F-106  Delta  Darts  frwn  Self- 
ridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens,  which 
took  third  place  with  1,337  points  In  the  en- 
listed crews  missile  and  rocket  loading 
procedures. 

EUROPE-BASED  UNrT  WINS 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Fla. — Two  "prec- 
edents vrere  set  by  the  32d  Fighter  Inter- 
ceptor Squadron  from  Camp  New  Amsterdam, 
the  Netherlands,  as  It  captured  first  place  in 
the  F-102  category  of  the  1965  worldwide 
William  Tell  fighter  interceptor  meet  here. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  a  team  repre- 
senting the  U.S.  Air  Forces  In  Europe  won 
first  place  In  lU  category.  It  also  marked  the 
first  time  that  foreign  aircraft  controllers  di- 
rected a  team  to  victory. 

The  U.S.  Air  Forces  In  Europe  representa- 
tive took  first  place  in  a  photo  finish  race 
against  the  59th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squad- 
ron from  Goose  Bay,  Labrador.  The  winners 
finished  with  a  total  score  of  9,782  of  a  pos- 
sible 11,000  points  with  the  59th  only  642 
points  behind. 

A  team  of  five  Royal  Netherlands  Air  Force 
ground  control  Intercept  (GCI)  personnel  di- 
rected aircraft  of  the  32d  to  their  targets  in 
the  8-day  event.  This  was  wily  the  sec- 
ond time  in  the  history  of  William  Tell  that 
a  U.8.  Air  Force  participant  has  utilized  for- 
eign controllers.  A  team  of  Japanese  con- 
trollers supported  the  Pacific  Air  Forces 
4th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  in  1963. 


A580! ! 


The 
aircraft 
another 
years, 
rowed 
States 


N  stherlands-based  team  used  Its  own 

during  the  competition.     This  was 

first  for  the  32d.   for   In   previous 

dvMaeaa    entries    have    always    bor- 

i  ircraft   from   another   base    In    the 

use  at  this  meet. 
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TTNDitLL  An  Toacm  Bass,  Fia. — Capt.  Jerry 
McMlch  lel  of  the  Saeth  Fighter  Interceptor 
Squadrc  a,  Blchaids-Oebaur  Air  Force  Base, 
Mo.,  haj  earned  the  mythical  title  of  "top 
archer"  in  WlUlam  TeU-1965  here. 

McMl4hael  Is  the  only  pilot  to  fire  a  per- 
In  this  year's  XJS.  Air  Force  world- 
flgfiter  Interceptor  weapons  meet. 

103  Delta  Dagger  pilot.  McMlchael 
3.300  points  with  two  Q-2C  Flrebee 
lUa."  a  successful  intercept  on  a  B- 
Blmulating  an  attack  on  the 
i  >tate8  and  a  perfect  low  altitude  run 
a  tow  target  being  pulled  at  nearly 

of  sound, 
year  Air  Force  veteran,  McMichael  Is 
ot  Blloxt.  Miss. 
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"TQV  ABCBOI'*  BONOS 


Tried  by  His  Peers 


CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 


or  lOCBIGAIf 


IPIGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  iinder  leave 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
the  following^. 
Editorial  From  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
Oct.  6.  1965] 
Tried  bt  His  Peeks 


the  price,"    said    Attorney    General 
Katzenbach,  "that  we  pay  for  the 


syi  tem.' 


commenting  on  the  trial  of  Deputy 

rbomas  Coleman,  who  was  acquitted 

had  gunned  a  white  civil  rights 

to  death  and  critically  wound- 

ptiest    (who   still   may   die)    in 

lie.  Ala. 

high  price  to  pay.  Indeed. 

t  always  be  paid? 

Jviitice  served  In  the  best  way  possible 

i  istance,  a  lyncher  is  freed  by  a  sworn 

12  other  like-minded  lynchers,  sim- 

they  reflect  the  lynch  mood  of 

and  agree  with  what  he  did? 

age  of  space  travel  and  Instanta- 

xtmmunlcation.   cant  we   do  better 

th  at?    Must  the  coantry  sit  complacent 

( ourtroom  beharior  becomes  an  ab- 

1  ravesty  of  Justice? 

[uestlon.  obviously,  can't  be  ignored. 

arly      in      these      troubled      days. 

the  administration  of  human  Jus- 

always  fall  short  of  perfection,  but 

no  reason  not  to  try  to  Improve  it. 

there  Is  no  single,  simple  solution. 

.  as  a  starter,  we'd  like  to  see  a  Fed- 

maklng  murder  a  Federal  crime,  Just 

ping. 

becomes  a  Federal  crime  when 

line  Is  crossed  by  the  perpetrators. 

couldn't  murder  become  a  Federal 

/hen.  In  Its  commission,  other  Fed- 

,  such  as  those  protecting  the  civil 

inder  the  Constitution,  are  involved? 

to  Tis  this  would  be  comparatively 

legislation  for  Congress  to  write. 

ivould.  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  hav- 

trlals  heard  by  a  Federal  court. 

there  have  been  some  recent  ob- 

ifilscarrlages  of  justice  even  In  Federal 

But  at  least  such  a  law  would 

effect  of  placing  such  cases  before 


judges  who  can  be  presumed  to  hare  a 
greater  respect  for  the  responslbillUee  of 
their  ofKce.  and  who  do  not  necessarily  share 
the  benighted  and  bloodtMrsty  bigotry  of 
the  accused's  "peers." 


tie 


Bress  Deal  Backfires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

I  HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  story 
In  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  October 
14,  1965,  and  another  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  October  14,  1965, 
dealing  with  the  nomination  of  David  G. 
Bress  as  U.S.  attorney  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  hope  the  Senate  takes  a  good  long 
look  at  this  nomination,  and  refuses  to 
consider  it  until  there  is  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  all  of  the  details  of  the  role  of  the 
Newmyer  and  Bress  law  firm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Melvin  A.  Vlner  estate.  It 
is  time  that  there  be  a  stop  to  appoint- 
ments that  raise  such  serious  questions 
on  either  ability  or  suitability  as  are 
raised  by  the  Francis  X.  Morrissey  nomi- 
nation to  the  Federal  bench  and  the 
Bress  nomination  as  the  chief  prose- 
cuting ofiBcer  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  first  place,  Bress,  as  a  former 
lawyer  for  Bobby  Baker's  Serv-U  vending 
firm  should  not  be  appointed  at  this 
time. 

Now,  the  stories  on  the  handling  of 
the  Melvin  Viner  estate  raise  some  other 
serious  questions.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  someone  in  the  Bress  law  firm  fab- 
ricated some  phoney  stock  certificates 
in  January  1955 — a  few  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Melvin  Viner. 

These  stock  certificates  were  pur- 
ported to  be  the  original  stock  certifi- 
cates signed  in  1950  or  1951  when  Melvin 
Viner  was  alive,  but  signed  by  his  two 
brothers,  Robert  and  Leonard  Viner. 

According  to  depositions  on  file  in 
the  U.S.  district  court,  the  two  Viner 
brothers — Leonard  and  Robert — in  Feb- 
ruary 1956,  testified  under  oath  that  they 
had  signed  these  questionable  stock  cer- 
tificates in  1950  or  1951  or  on  about  the 
dates  listed  on  the  certificates. 

Later,  they  admitted  that  the  first 
testimony  was  wrong  and  that  the  stock 
certificates  were  in  fact  signed  in  Janu- 
ary 1955,  after  the  death  of  Melvin 
Viner. 

It  seems  significant  that  David  G. 
Bress  also  made  a  deposition  that  same 
day  and  in  that  same  circumstance  in 
which  he  was  identified  as  the  secretary 
for  the  Arcade  Sunshine  Laundry,  owned 
by  the  Viners,  as  well  as  being  lawyer  for 
the  estate.  He  was  present  when  the 
Viner  brothers  gave  inaccurate  testi- 
mony about  the  origin  of  the  stock. 

The  fabrication  of  this  stock  and  other 
actions  by  the  brothers  could  have  had 
the  result  that  the  widow's  share  of  the 
estate    was    sharply    cut.    Fortunately, 


her  attorney  did  some  fancy  detective 
work  and  proved  that  the  stock  had  been 
fabricated  in  1955. 

In  the  light  of  all  of  the  deception  by 
someone  in  the  Newmyer  &  Bress  law 
firm.  It  is  Important  that  the  Senate 
have  the  full  facts  developed  before  any 
action  Is  taken  on  the  Bress  nomination. 
Every  person  with  any  knowledge  of  this 
questionable  fabrication  of  stock  cer- 
tificates should  be  put  imder  oath  and 
the  responsibility  pinned  on  the  culprit. 
If  David  Bress  haid  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  let  us  bring  out  all  the  facts  and 
point  the  finger  at  the  man  who  did. 

If  David  Bress  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  fabrication  of  these  new  stock  cer- 
tificates without  notifying  the  widow  or 
her  attorney,  then  David  Bress  should  be 
subjected  to  the  toughest  cross-examina- 
tion on  his  actions  before  being  per- 
mitted to  become  the  chief  prosecuting 
official  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  articles  follow : 
[From   the   Des   Moines   Register,    Oct.    14. 
1965] 
(By  Clark  R.  MoUenhoff ) 

Washington,  D.C. — ^A  Senate  Judiciary 
Subconunlttee  has  taken  secret  testimony 
from  three  Washington  lawyers  In  connec- 
tion with  the  handling  of  a  mllUon-dollar 
estate  by  the  law  firm  of  David  O.  Bress, 
President  Johnson's  nominee  for  U.S.  at- 
torney in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  was  learned  Wednesday  that  the  ques- 
tioning by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee centered  on  misrepresentations  on 
the  handling  and  production  of  stock  cer- 
tificates that  represented  the  bulk  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Melvin  A.  Viner,  former 
president  of  Arcade  Sunshine  Laundry  Co. 

The  so-called  "N  series"  stock  certificates 
in  Arcade  Sunshine  in  question  were  initially 
represented  as  having  been  produced  and 
signed  by  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Leonard 
Viner,  in  1950  when  Melvin  A.  Vlner  was 
alive. 

Attorney  Bruce  Sundlun,  lawyer  for  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Jeanne  S.  Vlner,  later  obtained 
proof  that  the  stock  certificates  were  not 
in  existence  in  1960.  but  were  In  fact  pur- 
chased by  the  Newmyer  &  Bress  law  firm  in 
January  1955 — a  few  weeks  after  the  death 
of  Melvin  Vlner. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  questioned  Sundlun,  ^d  two 
former  partners  of  Bress,  Alvin  Irewmyer 
and  Albert  Phllipson,  In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine if  Bress  had  any  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  and  use  of  the 
"N  series"  stock  certificates. 

Bress,  a  senior  partner  In  the  law  firm, 
had  served  as  secretary  to  the  Sunshine  Ar- 
cade Co.  for  years  and  had  testified  In  1956 
In  connection  with  the  estate  matter  that 
the  Viners  kept  the  stock  records  and  the 
corporate  books  in  the  Newmyer  &  Bress 
law  oflBce. 

In  addition,  the  Newmyer  &  Bress  law 
firm  represented  the  brothers,  Leonard  and 
Robert  Vlner,  in  the  estate.  It  was  David  G. 
Bress  whose  name  was  signed  to  most  of  the 
papers  filed  for  Leonard  and  Robert  Viner 
from  January  8,  1955,  thorugh  the  first  6 
months.  After  that  Bress  appeared  in  the 
case  periodically,  with  Newmyer  and  Philip- 
son  handling  various  details. 

Initially,  the  Newmyer  &  Bress  law  firm 
represented  the  widow,  Mrs.  Vlner,  but  in 
mid-February  1955,  she  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  the  estate  was  being  handled. 
Although  her  husband  had  been  an  owner 
of  one-third  of  the  $3  milUnn  firm.  It  ap- 
peared under  a  management  agreement  that 
she  might  be  left  with  the  Income  from  only 
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one-third  of  one-half  of  the  »180.000  book 
«aue  of  the  stock.  

She  hired  Sundlun,  a  former  assistant  U.8. 
attorney  m  Washington,  D.C,  and  he  en- 
Sedthe  case  contending  that  It  was  a  con- 
ffof  interest  for  Robert  and  Leonard  Vlner 
tobe  handling  the  estate  as  ^ecyto";^,,   . 

s^mdlun  contended  that  If  the  so-called 
management  agreement  by  the  brothers  w» 
!S  It  would  force  the  widow  to  sell  her 
^i  for  $30,000  and  would  force  her  to  live 
^^the  income  from  that  amount  which 
SulJ  have    been    about    $1,200    to    $2,000 

'"STstock  certificates  of  the  so-called  "N 
Mries"  was  produced  by  the  brothers,  and 
this  stock  carried  some  reference  to  the  "an- 
JTment  agreement  which  made  It  doubttul 
ttthe  widow  would  be  able  to  enforce  a  right 
to  a  settlement  that  was  any  better  than  the 

*^The  widow  and  Svmdlun  noted  that  there 
seemed  to  be  some  difference  in  the  stock  In 
the  so-called  "N  series"  and  wme  earlier 
gtock  Sundlun  noted  that  stock  certificates 
ported  to  have  been  signed  In  1960  when 
Melvin  Viner  was  alive,  were  signed  by  Rob- 
ert Vlner  and  Leonard  Vlner.  This  was  un- 
usual, for  Melvin  Vlner,  the  old^t  brother, 
was  usually  one  of  those  signing  the  certlfl- 

^Smidlun  went  to  Chicago  to  the  Goes 
T  ithoeraohlne  Co.,  the  firm  Identified  as 
SrpiSduced  tke  form  509  blanks  that 
^e  us^  on  the  N  series  stock  ceri;lficates 
aundlun  Inquired  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  any  difference  In  the  509  blanks  printed 
and  available  in  1950,  and  those  that  would 
have  been  available  In  early  1955. 

Charies  Goes  HI.  of  the  Goes  Co   said  he 
thought  the  509  forms  of  1950  would  be  the 
same  as  in  1965.    However,  after  some  fur- 
ther thought.  Goes  contacted  Sundlun  and 
informed  him  that  the  firm  had  obtained 
some  new  printing  equipment  about  »  7^" 
or  so  eariier.  and  that  this  would  make  it 
possible  to  dlstingiiish  between  the  forms 
509  printed  In  1950  and  those  available  later. 
Then  Sundlun  went  to  a  Washington  out- 
let for  Goes  printed  forms  and  learned  that 
the  Newmyer   &  Bress  law  firm  had  pur- 
chased 100  of  these  forms  in  Janxiary  1955— 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Melvin 
Vlner.     It  appeared  these  were  the  forms 
that  had  been  used  to  produce  the  so-called 
N  series  stock  certificates. 

The  Melvin  A.  Vlner  estate  matter  and 
collateral  law  suits  had  been  pending  for 
more  than  a  year  when  Sundlun  requested 
a  deposition  from  David  G.  Bress.  as  secre- 
tary for  Arcade  Sunshine,  Leonard  Viner,  and 

Robert  Vlner.  ^    ^,.  ^        *« 

On  February  8.  1956.  Bress  testified  as  to 
his  role  as  secretary  of  the  Arcade  Sunshine 
Co ,  relative  to  the  custody  of  the  stock  books 
and  corporate  records,  and  his  general  fa- 
miliarity    with     Melvin     Vlner's     financial 

Then  with  Bress  present  Leonard  Vlner 
and  Robert  Viner  were  questioned  on  the 
stock  certificates.  Leonard  Vlner  and  Rob- 
ert Vlner  testified  under  oath  that  they  had 
signed  the  so-called  "N  series"  stock  certi- 
ficates in  1950  at  a  time  when  Melvin  Vlner 
was  alive.  Sundlun  went  over  the  stock 
signing  several  times  to  make  certain  what 
their  testimony  was  with  regard  to  the  time 
and  circumstances  vmder  which  the  stock 
"N  series"  certificates  were  signed. 

Later.  Sundlun  revealed  to  the  Viners, 
Bress,  Newmyer,  and  PhUipson  that  he  had 
evidence  that  the  "N  series"  stock  certificates 
could  not  have  been  signed  untU  some  time 
in  January  1955.  

Then,  Sundlun  filed  an  affidavit  from 
Wayne  Blrdsell.  the  court  reporter  who  had 
taken  the  deposition,  that  the  Viners  tried 
to  get  him  to  change  their  testimony  with- 
out notifying  Sundlun  or  other  lawyers  for 
the  widow. 


The  Viners  then  went  Into  court  with  an 

effort  to  change  tHelr  *««f^f^y^*?  "S!!! 
that  they  had  not  Intended  to  state  that 
they  had  signed  the  certtflcates  In  1960,  but 
Sd  oSy  w^ted  to  indicate  that  they  had 
fabricated  new  certificates  to  replace  certi- 
ficates signed  In  1«60  and  later  lost. 

Sundlun,  as  counsel  for  the  widow,  op- 
poeed  their  efforts  to  change  their  testimony 
Satil  he  had  obtained  an  agreement  to  de- 
clare the  so-called  "management  contract 

fm  void 

The  final  settlement  Sundlun  obtained  for 
the  widow  and  two  children  after  running 
down  the  evidence  on  the  stock  deal  was  a 
full  share  of  the  estate  that  he  estimated  to 
be  worth  about  $1,300,000  to  $1,500,000. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  final  settle- 
ment on  December  28.  1956,  Sundlun  went 
to  the  office  of  the  then  U.S.  Attorney  Oliver 
Gasch  and  related  the  story  of  his  investl- 
eatlon  of  the  stock  certificates.  He  told  his 
story  to  Edward  Troxell,  then  the  first  assUt- 
ant  U.S.  attorney,  and  John  Conllff ,  who  then 
headed  the  criminal  division. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  U.S.  attorney  s 
office.  It  was  explained  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
that  it  did  not  appear  there  was  any  crim- 
inal actiton  "because  Sundlun's  Dick  Tracy 
detective  work  had  frustrated  any  possible 

There  was  no  loss  to  the  widow,  and  there 
was  no  one  pushing  It  after  that  first  visit 
by  Sundlun,  Conllff  told  the  Register. 

Bress  had  furnished  an  affidavit  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  which  he 
contends  that  he  had  no  responsibility  In 
connection  with  the  decision  to  produce  the 
new  "N  series"  stock  certificates  to  replace 
the  certificates  that  It  was  alleged  were  lost. 

Newmyer  told  the  Register  Wednesday 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision 
to  produce  the  new  stock  certificates  in  Jan- 
uary 1955.  He  said  that  PhUipson.  a  Junior 
member  of  the  Newmyer  &  Bress  law  firm, 
made  all  the  arrangements  and  purchased 
the  stock  certificates.  The  new  "N  series- 
stock  certificates  were  actually  typed  and 
handled  In  the  Newmyer  &  Bress  law  office, 

he  said.  „. 

Newmyer  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with 
the  transaction  "because  PhUipson  was  only 
making  new  certificates  to  replace  old  stock 
certificates  that  were  lost." 

Phllipson  said  he  had  told  his  story  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  In  a  closed  session,  and 
didn't  feel  that  he  should  discuss  it. 

*I  won't  discuss  It,  except  to  say  there  was 
nothing  wrong  and  nothing  Improper  done 
by  me  or  by  anyone  else  as  far  as  I  know." 
PhUipson  said. 

"I'm  not  being  appointed  to  any  office,  and 
I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  to  answer 
any  questions,"  PhUipson  said. 

It  was  a  request  by  Senator  Johw  J.  Wil- 
liams, RepubUcan,  of  Delaware,  that  caused 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  to  go 
Into  an  unusual  secret  hearing  on  the  Bress 
nomination  despite  the  fact  that  the  nom- 
ination has  actually  been  reported  out  to  the 
Senate  a  week  ago. 

Senator  Williams  InitlaUy  raised  no  ques- 
tion of  impropriety  about  Bress,  but  stated 
that  he  felt  it  was  unwise  for  the  Johnson 
administration  to  appoint  a  farmer  lawyer 
for  Bobby  Baker's  vending  corporation  as 
the  IT.S.  Attorney  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Delaware  Republican  had  pointed  out 
that  If  confirmed,  Bress  wUl  be  the  chief 
prosecuting  officer  in  the  Jurisdiction  where 
a  Federal  grand  Jury  Is  now  engaged  In  a 
major    investigation    of    Baker.    He    ques- 
tioned whether  this  would  be  a  proper  role 
for  Br«s,  even  If  the  JusUce  Department 
sends  Its  own  attameys  Into  the  case  and 
does  not  let  Bress  handle  the  Baker  Inves- 
tigation OT  any  prosecutions  that  follow. 

Senatw  Williams  has  made  no  charge  of 
Impropriety  on  the  Viner  estate  matter,  but 
has  simply  cautioned  that  it  should  be  exam- 


ined with  great  care  before  the  SeMte  acte 
on  tbe  Bress  nomination 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Oct.  14,  19661 

Thrb  Lawthm  Tewitt— Hill  Uwrr  Murrs 

SBCRZTLT  Olf   BUESS 

(By  JtUlan  Morrison) 
A  Senate  Judiciary  Suboommittee  met 
secretly  Tuesday  to  question  three  lawyers 
who  were  Involved  with  U.S.  Attorney  nom- 
inee David  O.  Bress  10  years  ago  In  a  oon- 
troverslal  eaM  Involving  a  widows  stock 
holdings.  It  was  learned  today. 

The  meeting  is  considered  unusual  because 
it  took  place  after  Mr.  Brass'  nomination 
had  been  approved  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  and  sent  to  tbe  Senate  for  a 
vote,  which  U  expected  tomorrow. 

QUIZ 

The  appointment  already  had  been  ques- 
tioned by  Senator  John  J.  WniiAMS,  Bep^- 
Ucan,  of  Delaware,  who  cited  Mr.  Bress  roie 
as  attorney  for  the  former  Senate  Majority 
Secretary  Bobby  Bakers  Serv-U  vending 
company.  ^^ 

Baker  is  under  investigation  by  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  here  which  is  looking  into  his 
far-reaching  "outelde"  business  dealings 
whUe  he  was  a  Senate  employee. 

The  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  Bruce 
Sundlun,  Alvin  Nevmieyer,  and  Albert  Philip- 
son.  Mr.  Bress  also  attended  the  meeting. 
The  three  lawyers  took  part,  with  Mr. 
Bress.  in  a  bltt^y  contested  estate  suit  in 
the  mldfifUes  involving  the  owners  of  the 
Arcade-Sxmshine  Laundry  Co.  and  the  widow 
of  their  brother. 

The  two  BTirvlving  owners.  Robert  Viner 
and  his  brother.  Leonard,  contended  that 
their  dead  brother,  Mdvtn,  bad  oontxacted 
with  the  company  that  aU  otf  his  stock  was 
to  be  purchased  upon  his  death  by  tHe  firm— 
and  only  the  firm— at  half  its  book  value. 

His  widow,  however,  contested  tbU.  and 
a  law  suit  restated,  with  Mr.  Bress.  who  was 
th«i  secretary  for  the  laundry  firm.  In  the 
role  of  attorney  for  it. 

Records  in  the  U.S.  district  co\irt  here 
show  that  the  original  stock  certificates, 
which  contained  no  mention  at  the  provi- 
sion that  they  must  be  transferred  only  to 
the  company,  were  replaced  under  controver- 
sial circumstances,  vrtth  new  certificates 
citing   the  txansfer  agreement. 

It  is  xmderstood  that  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee's lnt««t  in  the  suit  was  to  deter- 
mine the  role,  if  any,  of  Mr.  Bress  in  the 
stock  certificate  conversion. 


Education  and  die  Challesf  e  of  the 
Fntnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  October  12, 1965,  a  con- 
vocation on  hlglAleamlng  was  held  at 
Hendrix  College,  wie  of  the  Nation's  most 
outstanding  educational  institutions  at 
Conway,  Ark.  Several  of  our  State's  most 
outstanding  academic  leaders  were  hon- 
ored for  their  inspired  leadership  for  the 
significant  progress  we  have  made  In  our 
State  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 


A58(  4 


On 


ills  auspicious  occasion  e^^ecially 
honor  ng  several  college  presidents  of  in- 
stituti  >ns  of  higher  education  in  Ark- 
ansas. Brig.  Gen.  David  Samoff  gave  an 
insplr  ig  and  masterfvil  address  on  the 
subject.  "Education  and  the  Challenge 
Future." 

ne  of  our  most  renowned  citizens 
pioneer  in  the  communications  in- 
General  Samoff  has  been  desig- 
ns "father  of  American  television*' 
Television  Broadcasters  Associa- 
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contributions  to  the  life  and  wel- 
our  people  are  immeasurable.   We 


are  to  lay  enjoying  a  standard  of  living 
due  ir  a  measure  to  his  vision  and  far- 
slghte  Iness. 

In  a  ddltlon  to  his  scientific  and  indus- 
trial c  )ntributions  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world,  and  other  achievements  of  great 
impor  ance  to  our  social  and  economic 
life  he  has  contributed  to  the  educational 
progress  beyond  description  through 
varioi  s  and  sundry  means  including  RCS 
Indus'  ries.  Inc.  As  one  of  our  great  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  higher  learning  his 
marve  ous  address  at  this  special  con- 
vocatl  >n  was  not  only  Inspiring  but  of 
signlfl  :ant  Importance. 

As  Dr.  Marshall  T.  Steel,  president  of 
Hendi  X  College  said: 

It  is  imperative  that  we  face  the  future 
with  1  iige  plans  for  the  development  of 
our  fli  est  resources — the  young  people  of 
Arlcans  is. 
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It  was  on  this  vein  that  Gen- 
spoke  on  this  occasion  and 
emphafdzed  "that  a  deep  and  basic 
exists  between  our  religious  ideals 
technological  aspirations." 
unanimous  consent  that  his  stir- 
challenglng  address  may  be  in- 
wlth  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 
Edcc^tioit  and  thk  Challenoc  or  the 
FuruKX 

a  unique  distinction  to  receive  from 

Faubus    the    title    of    "Arkansas 

*  and  to  accept  with  it  the  creden- 

honorary  citizenship  in  your  great 
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Arkar  sas 


genera  tion 
Nev«  rthelesB, 


arllest  acquaintance   with   the  term 

to  Bob  Bums  and  his  broadcasts 

NBC  radio  network  30  years  ago. 

tales  and  his  formidable  bazooka 

a    rich   lode   of   regional    himior   to 

he  words  "Arkansas  Traveler"  a  syn- 

for    wit    and    warmth    for    an    entire 

of  Americans. 

there    is   little   resemblance 

the  Arkansas  of  his  Ozark  anecdotes 

Arkansas  of  reality.    The  true  story 

dynamic  State  is  one  of  great  in- 

progress,     of     vigorous     economic 

and   of   increasing   participation   in 

affairs  of  our  times.    Indeed, 

Is  forttmate  to  be  represented  by 

the  caliber  of  congressman  Wn^Bus 

Congressman  Okkn   Hakris,   Senator 

PuLBKicBT,     and     Senator     John 

These  distinguished  statesmen 

with  authority   and   prestige  in  the 

councils  of  our  Nation, 
convocation  at  Hendrlz  College,  hon- 
the  presidents  of  seven  Arkansas  in- 
of    higher    learning    Is,    In    the 
sense,  symbolic  of  the  search  for 
that  has  Ulvunlnated  the  pages  of 
history  from  the  era  of  the   log 
school  to  the  present  time.     The  cir- 
of  education  have  changed  with 
but  the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge 
It  finds   Its  expression   today   in 
energetic    participation    in     the 
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massive  national  effort  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional level  of  aU  our  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  astute  observers  of  the 
American  scene,  Alexis  de  TOcquevUle,  said 
over  a  century  ago  that  the  health  of  a 
democratic  society  co\Ud  be  gaged  by  the 
quality  of  functions  performed  by  its  citi- 
zens. I  was  impressed  to  learn  recently 
that  45  separate  legislative  acts  intended 
to  improve  education  at  all  levels  were 
adopted  this  past  year  alone  by  your  general 
assembly.  In  percentage  of  Increase  in  cur- 
rent expenditures  for  each  school  child  over 
a  10- year  period.  Arkansas  now  ranks  first  In 
the  Nation. 

EDUCATION    AND    A    CHANGING    WORLD 

Nevertheless,  neither  this  commonwealth 
nor  Its  sister  States  In  the  Union  can  rest 
on  their  educational  laurels.  We  face  a 
world  of  revolutionary  technological,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  change.  We  must  utilize 
ovir  resources — National,  State,  and  local — 
with  increasing  effectiveness  In  the  task  of 
training  an  entire  new  generation  of  young 
people  to  understand  this  revoUition.  to 
cope  with  it.  and  to  master  It. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
already  played  a  vital  and  imaginative  role 
In  shaping  the  course  of  this  revolution, 
which  Is  international  In  scope,  through 
the  Piilbright  exchange  pwogram.  Under 
his  sponsorship,  approximately  100,000 
American  and  foreign  students  have  studied 
in  each  other's  countries  since  1949,  prepar- 
ing for  the  radically  different  world  they 
win  inherit — a  world  as  different  from  today 
as  our  world  is  from  the  era  of  the  keel- 
boats  and  covered  wagons  that  brought  your 
forebears  into  this  State. 

It  took  many  thousands  of  years  for  man- 
kind to  progress  Into  the  Industrial  era, 
which  began  less  than  two  centuries  ago. 
In  the  brief  moment  of  history  since  then, 
change  has  come  with  headlong  speed  and 
in  progressively  shorter  intervals  of  time. 
The  electric,  the  electronic  and  the  air  age 
began  at  the  turn  of  this  centiuy.  Only 
23  years  ago,  the  atomic  age  was  born; 
today,  we  are  in  the  8th  year  of  the  space 
age. 

We  have  begun  to  draw  power  directly 
from  the  sun  and  from  the  fission  of  atomic 
particles.  We  purify  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  Irrigate  our  land.  Man  has  become 
a  traveler  through  space,  circling  the  globe 
at  speeds  of  more  than  17,000  miles  per 
hour.  In  the  next  decade,  he  may  become 
a  lunar  commuter  and  a  few  years  later 
perhaps  he  will  have  landed  on  Mars. 

Today,  we  communicate  among  continents 
by  satellite,  and  within  the  next  10  years 
nuclear-powered  satellites  will  be  able  to 
transmit  radio  and  television  programs  in 
color,  directly  to  receivers  In  homes  any- 
where on  earth. 

Synthetic  substances  will  supplement  and 
In  some  Instances  supplant  the  resources  of 
the  earth.  Technology  will  take  over  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  and  will  uncover  new 
sources  of  food — in  the  oceans  and  in  the 
promising  developments  of  chemistry. 

Many  of  the  careers  that  our  children  will 
pursue  in  their  productive  years  as  yet  have 
neither  a  name  nor  a  classification.  In 
short,  their  world  will  call  for  mastery  of 
a  vast  new  body  of  skills,  aptitudes,  and 
knowledge. 

EDUCATION    AND    WORLD    LEADERSHIP 

Clemenceau  once  remarked  that  war  was 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the 
generals.  In  the  scale  of  today's  values 
and  tomorrow's,  the  responsibilities  for  edu- 
cation are  too  important  to  be  left  only  to 
the  educators.  We  will  move  much  more 
rapidly  toward  the  solution  of  our  educa- 
tional problems  when  there  is  general  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  they  are  equally  the 
concern  and  the  responsibility  of  every  citi- 
zen.     Time    has    merely    underscored    the 


validity  of  the  words  uttered  by  a  Greek 
philosopher  more  than  2,000  years  ago  when 
he  said  that  the  foundation  of  every  state 
is  the  education  of  its  youth. 

Never  lias  America  had  more  urgent  need 
to  build  on  that  foundation  than  today. 
In  a  very  fundamental  sense,  the  contest 
for  leadership  in  the  world  of  the  future 
will  be  decided  in  the  classroom  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

Today,  Soviet  Russia  has  approximately 
the  same  number  of  scientists  and  engineers 
as  we  do,  but  It  Is  graduating  up  to  three 
times  as  many  engineers.  For  every  engineer, 
there  are  plans  to  train  three  or  four  tech- 
nicians. By  1970  Russia  proposed  to  build  23 
new  Institutions  of  higher  education,  of 
which  19  will  be  devoted  to  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  the  heart  of  Siberia,  construction 
Is  being  completed  on  an  entire  city  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  science  and  technol- 
ogy. The  Soviet  word  to  foreigners  inter- 
ested in  educational  progress  is:  "Come  back 
in  a  few  years." 

Today,  the  menace  from  Red  China  is 
largely  political  and  psychological,  but  what 
will  It  be  a  decade  or  two  from  now? 

China  has  a  tradition  of  hard  work  and 
creativity  going  back  thousands  of  years. 
Despite  the  cruelest  despotism  in  history, 
these  qualities  continue  to  survive.  In  re- 
cent years  China  has  managed  to  graduate 
over  a  million  students  from  colleges  and 
universities.  Forty  percent  of  them  were 
specialists  In  engineering  and  the  physical 
sciences.  They  form  a  significant  reservoir 
for  the  support  of  Ideological  revolutions  and 
potential  wars. 

Against  communism's  educational  growth, 
the  United  States  can  muster  Impressive 
statistics  of  its  own.  Today,  some  54  million 
young  Americans — approximately  1  out  of 
every  4  members  of  the  population — attend 
school,  from  kindergarten  to  college.  In  fis- 
cal terms  education  has  become  America's 
second  largest  growth  Industry,  surpassed 
only  by  the  budget  for  national  defense.  In 
a  few  years,  unless  the  world  erupts  in  re- 
newed hostility,  education  will  probably  rank 
first  In  growth  and  importance  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

If  we  consider  knowledge  as  the  sum  of  all 
Information  that  is  produced  and  communi- 
cated, and  all  the  services  that  contribute  to 
this  process,  the  United  States  is  spending 
almost  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. By  the  same  yardstick,  our  knowledge 
Industry  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the 
economy  itself,  and  by  1986  It  may  approach 
half  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Yet  despite  this  great  growth  in  quantity, 
there  still  remain  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
quality  and  in  the  direction  of  the  total 
learning  effort.  Perhaps  the  most  ,crltlcal 
of  these  are  in  those  educational  disciplines 
on  which  our  national  survival  depends. 

SHORTCOMINGS  IN  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

We  will  soon  need  twice  as  many' trained 
scientists  and  engineers  as  we  have  today  in 
order  to  keep  the  economy  on  its  upward 
course  and  to  safeguard  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity. Their  interest  and  early  preparation 
must  begin  at  the  secondary  and  even  the 
primary  grades.  Yet  the  statistics  on  new 
teachers  entering  high  school,  for  example, 
reveal  that  full  specializations  In  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  rank  among  the  four 
lowest  in  all  fields  of  instruction. 

To  use  one  specific  State  as  an  illustration, 
only  three  teachers  were  prepared  In  physics 
in  the  last  6  years.  In  another  State,  only 
five  were  trained  in  physics  for  each  of  3 
years.  In  a  third  State,  among  last  year's 
graduates  from  50  colleges,  only  three  pre- 
pared themselves  to  teach  physics.  With  ex- 
amples such  as  these,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
visualize  why  a  majority  of  the  graduates  of 
our  American  high  schools  and  colleges  have 
never  even  studied  the  subject  of  physics, 
which  is  so  basic  to  our  national  security  in  a 
technological  age. 
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This  shortcoming  at  the  teaching  level  is 
compounded,  of  course,  by  the  reluctance  of 
n^y  students  to  tackle  sclentlllc  careers 
in  view  of  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
gublect  matter.  In  1743.  when  Benjamin 
Pranklin  founded  the  Jimto,  a  club  for  men 
of  scientific  incUnations,  its  members  coxild 
be  expected  to  know  pretty  much  all  there 
^as  to  know  about  nature  and  science  In 
their  day.  Only  a  generation  ago,  a  man 
couli  be  educated  with  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  his  training  would   last  him  a 

lifetime.  , 

Today,  a  new  communication  concerning 
cbemlfitr'y  is  published  somewhere  in  the 
world  every  minute,  a  report  on  physics 
every  3  minutes;  and  a  report  on  medicine, 
biology,  and  electronics  every  5  minutes.  A 
chemical  expert  has  said  that  If  a  man 
started  at  the  first  of  the  year  to  read  every- 
thing new  In  chemistry  as  it  was  published, 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  stiU  be  10 
years  behind. 

In  general,  changes  in  technology  are  com- 
ing so  swiftly  that  a  graduate  In  physical 
science  or  engineering  faces  the  probability 
that  more  than  half  of  his  present  knowl- 
edge will  be  obsolete  within  a  decade.  As 
for  the  man  who  graduated  10  years  ago,  un- 
less he  chose  to  spend  10  percent  of  his  time 
acquiring  new  knowledge,  he  could  not  hope 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  newcomers. 
Children  now  entering  the  first  grade  can 
expect  their  vocations  to  change  three  times 
during  their  working  careers,  regardless  of 
the  occupation  they  choose.  There  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  ^Jilng  as  a  finishing 
school.  More  and  more  the  concept  of  con- 
tinuous education  wiU  extend  beyond  the 
technical  disciplines  to  encompass  the  gen- 
eralized occupations. 

HOW    SCIENCI    CAN    BEVOLTTnOWIZK    IDtJCATION 

Fortunately,  the  same  science  which 
creates  change  is  also  creating  the  means 
of  educating  ourselves  to  prepare  for  it. 
Through  Imaginative  new  uses  of  the  elec- 
tror,  we  are  undergoing  a  revolution  in  edu- 
cational technology  that  Is  as  far-reaching 
as  the  revolutions  In  the  technology  of  the 
atom  and  the  living  ceU. 

New  electronic  systems  and  devices  that 
store,  reproduce,  and  transmit  knowledge  In 
virtually  any  form  desired  are  making  It  pos- 
sible to  reach  every  youngster  and  adtilt.  and 
to  offer  them  learning  opportunities  that 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  Our  smallest 
schools  In  the  most  Isolated  eommxmltles 
now  have  the  potential  of  raising  them- 
selves to  an  educational  level  comparable  to 
the  larger  and  wealthier  schools.  Before 
long,  current  Instruction  on  a  vast  range 
of  subjects  will  be  made  available  literally 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

Educational  television  has  opened  class- 
rooms of  the  air  to  more  than  10  mUlion  of 
our  students,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
levels  of  learning,  and  It  Is  an  encouraging 
sign  for  the  future  that  Arkansas  has  Joined 
the  States  utilizing  this  type  of  service.  At 
the  adult  level,  educational  broadcasting 
Is  telecasting  to  doctors,  lawyers,  and  teach- 
ers to  update  their  knowledge.  Two-way 
radio  networks,  which  eventuaUy  will  In- 
clude sight  as  well  as  sound,  make  It  pos- 
sible for  students  and  teachers  separated  by 
distances  of  hundreds  of  miles  to  carry  on 
conversations,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  receive 
prompt  answers. 

Through  electronics,  we  now  have  the 
means  of  transmitting  handwriting  and 
photographs  over  ordinary  telephone  wires. 
As  a  teacher  writes  out  an  equation  or  trans- 
lates a  sentence  on  an  electronic  device,  the 
writing  immediately  appears  on  a  display 
screen  In  classrooms  himdreds  of  miles  away, 
and  the  teacher's  voice  can  be  heard  simul- 
taneously. 

Electronics  has  applied  its  talents  not  only 
to  mass  education  over  great  distances,  hut 
also  to  Individual  Instruction.  A  teacher 
can  now  operate  a  desk  console  which  feeds 


as  many  as  10  taped  lessons  to  Individual 
students  sitting  in  ssparate  bootbs;  dUTsr- 
ent  lessons  can  be  communicated  to  different 
groups  of  students,  or  the  same  lesson  can  be 
given  to  the  entire  elass. 

Even  the  computer  is  putting  on  a  cap  and 
gown  by  giving  prepared  lessons  to  Individual 
students,  analyzing  their  learning  difficulties 
and  mistakes,  evaluating  their  progress,  and 
making  certain  that  the  student  understands 
one  lesson  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

In  all  this,  the  systems  and  techniques  are 
not  as  important  as  the  accomplishments 
they  make  possible.  With  instructors  who 
possess  specialized  kinds  of  knowledge  ap- 
pearing before  the  television  camera  instead 
of  lecturing  to  a  small  class,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  latest  kinds  of  In- 
formation to  the  largest  student  audiences. 

With  the  help  of  technology,  we  are  making 
It  possible  for  pupils  to  advance  at  their 
own  pace.  While  we  will  need  many  more 
classroom  teachers  In  the  future,  they  will 
be  relieved  of  many  routine  and  repetitive 
fimctlons,  free  to  carry  out  more  personal 
supervision  and  counseling.  Through  elec- 
tronics, we  are  facilitating  the  Job  of  the 
teacher  and  widening  the  windows  of  learn- 
ing beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom  to 
encompass  the  world  In  which  all  of  us  live 
and  work. 

The  results.  In  many  cases,  have  been  dra- 
matic. With  the  assistance  of  electronics 
teaching  devices,  eighth-grade  algebra 
courses  have  been  completed  in  6  months, 
and  It  has  been  fo\ind  possible  to  reduce  the 
length  of  university  courses  to  one-third 
and  even  one-quarter  of  their  former  time. 
Moreover,  students  taught  with  the  assist- 
ance of  these  Instniments  have  shown  a 
higher  average  retention  level  1  and  2  years 
after  completing  their  courses  than  those 
who  were  taught  by  traditional  means. 

As  electronics  continues  to  demolish  the 
barriers  of  distance,  videotaped  lectures  and 
demonstrations  will  become  commonplace 
among  colleges  said  xinlversltles,  each  offer- 
ing the  other  Its  specialized  capabilities. 
Private  organizations  with  advanced  research 
facilities,  such  as  A.T.  &  T.,  GE,  IBM,  and 
RCA  might  also  contrttoute  their  specialists 
on  the  frontlCTS  <rf  science  for  special  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations.  At  the  post- 
unlverslty  adult  level,  much  of  the  learning 
can  be  done  at  home,  by  television  and  com- 
pact desk  instruments  for  receiving  Informa- 
tion from  computers. 

There  will  be  a  steady  exchange  of  rare 
and  specialized  materials  among  college  li- 
braries, taking  place  by  teletype  and  fac- 
simile. If  desired  Information  is  not  readily 
at  hand,  the  student  or  Instructor  will  dial 
the  same  telephone-type  device  that  will  be 
In  most  homes  and*  lastaatly  receive  the  an- 
swer from  a  c(»nputer  center.  These  may  be 
located  an3rwhere  in  the  world,  linked  In  a 
vast  communications  network  through  satel- 
lites In  space.  Through  techniques  now  In 
advanced  development,  tbe  Infmmatlon  may 
arrive  as  a  spoken  response,  In  printed  form, 
or  as  a  photographic  reproduction.  If  it 
comes  in  a  foreign  lang^uage,  the  computer 
will  automatically  traaslate  It. 

When  nuclear-powered  satellites  can  trans- 
mit television  directly  to  any  receiver  on 
earth,  our  sources  of  learning  will  become 
universal.  It  is  possible  to  foresee  college 
level  courses  delivered  by  a  single  teacher 
directly  to  every  campus  in  the  world. 
Lectwes  and  demonstrations  in  oceano- 
gn^hy  originating  from  a  moving  ice  pack 
In  the  Arctic  or  from  the  ocemn  floor  could 
be  similarly  disseminated. 


regional  diversities,  objectives,  and  needs.  U 
is  part  of  our  national  heritage  to  seek  for 
s<dutlons  in  the  wellsprlngs  of  our  own 
strength. 

The  Federal  Government  has  responded  to  • 
the  educational  challenge  at  many  levels  and 
with  Increasing  means,  but  this  doss  not 
mean  that  the  States  w  the  localities  can 
abdicate  their  responsibilities.  As  we  strive 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  In  a  new 
and  changing  world,  there  Is  still  an 
enormous  amount  of  unfinished  business  on 
hand. 

Vast  badcwaters  of  educational  poverty 
still  exist  in  America — from  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities  to  the  ronote  hills  of  Appalachia. 
Despite  our  immense  educational  effort,  3 
out  of  10  young  Americans  this  year  will  not 
finish  high  school.  Only  4  out  of  10  will 
continue  their  educations  beyond  the  12th 
grade.  A  very  large  percentage  of  America's 
coming  adult  population  will  enter  the  space 
age  Insufficiently  equipped  to  take  a  useftil 
place  in  it.  Several  million  will  become  our 
unemployables — the  drop-outs  from  tomor- 
row's world. 

At  this  critical  stage  In  history,  with  our 
world  leadership  imder  heavy  challenge,  the 
skills  of  our  people  remain  the  greatest  single 
source  of  our  Nation's  strength.  If  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  global  destiny  we  cannot  afford  to 
squander  the  talent  of  a  sln^^e  Individual 
through  lack  of  educational  opportunity. 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  htiiqanlst  as 
well  as  to  the  scientist  or  technician.  We 
must  continue  to  strengthen  our  knowledge 
of  the  humanities — ^history,  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  philosophy — ^for  these  elements  still 
form  the  basis  of  our  ciQture  and  our 
civilization. 

In  addition  to  engineers,  the  world  of 
tomorrow  will  also  need  men  and  women  with 
deep  roots  In  our  moral  and  spiritual  herit- 
age. "It  Is  not  brains  that  matter  most," 
Dostoevski  once  wrote,  "but  that  which 
guides  them — the  character,  the  heart,  the 
generous  qualities." 

Surely,  It  was  never  the  Creator's  deslgrn 
that  humanity  be  subordinated  to  the 
machine.  We  cannot  program  a  machine  to 
know  good  or  evil,  or  to  be  responsible  for 
the  social  Implications  of  Its  i>erfonnance. 

In  the  midst  of  vast  changes  Imposed  by 
technology,  the  student  wUl  find  that  one 
element  remains  unchanged — the  spiritual 
and  moral  Inheritance  given  to  him  by  his 
family,  his  church,  and  his  college.  This  Is 
what  gives  purpose  and  meaning  to  his 
endeavors. 


THE  ■DLTIMATE  RESPONSlBmrT   FOE  EDUCATION 

However,  even  if  these  promising  develop- 
ments offer  the  prospect,  of  convaxtlng  the 
world  Into  one  huge  campus,  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  educational  growth  still  reside  with 
local  school  systems,  civic  groups  and  l^lsla- 
tlve  bodies.  As  Americans,  we  share  common 
interests  and  loyalties,  but  we  also  have  vast 


One  of  the  principal  lessons  I  have 
learned  over  the  years  is  that  a  deep  and 
basic  unity  exists  between  our  religious  Ideals 
and  our  technological  aspirations.  One  rep- 
resents man's  endless  search  across  all*the 
years  of  recorded  time  for  the  spiritual 
verities.  The  other  s3?mbollzes  his  quest  for 
other  truths — the  physical  verities  of  the 
universe.  I  see  no  Incompatibility  between 
them. 

Today,  the  colleges  and  universities  rep- 
resented here  and  the  public  school  systems 
throughout  the  State,  are  Just  as  ImpcM-tant 
to  yo\ir  State  as  tbe  plow  and  the  ax  were 
to  the  Arkansas  of  more  than  a  century  ago. 
They  are  the  means  of  clearing  the  way  to 
the  future.  They  merit  the  xmstlntlng  sup- 
port of  every  citizen  and  every  civic -minded 
organization. 

Edmund  Burke,  one  of  England's  greatest 
statesmen,  spoke  with  prophetic  wisdom 
when  he  said:  "T^e  public  interest  requires 
doing  today  the  things  that  men  of  In- 
telligence and  good  will  would  wish,  5  or 
10  yean  hence,  bad  been  done." 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  come 
here  and  to  see  wliat  men  of  Intelligence  and 
good  wUl  are  aooompllshlng  to  prepare 
Arkansas  for  the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  I 
wish  you  good  l\ick  and  Godspeed  as  you 
continue  to  open  new  trails  of  progress 
through  learning. 


C.I 
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MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Plttsbiirgh  was  one  of 
private  agencies  to  receive  a 
rom  the  n.S.  Department  of  La- 
conduct  an  on-the-job  training 
.    I  have  received  a  very  impres- 
O^tober  1,  1965,  report  on  this  proj- 
wh|ch  I  think  merits  the  attention  of 
of  the  Congress.    As  the  report 
out  it  is  a  story  of  success  in  help- 
disadvantaged.    It  provides  hope 
continued  concern  and  active  inter- 
the  part  of  the  Government,  pri- 
akencies,  the  business  and  indus- 
cfmmunity  and  the  public  at  large, 
together,  can  provide  opportu- 
;hat  will  help  insure  for  a  larger 
our  citizenry  the  (H>portimity  and 
become  productive  members  of 
Because  I  think  the  experience 
fnxa  this  project  in  Pittsburgh 
helpful  in  other  parts  of  the 
and  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
I  include  a  portion  of  the  re- 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
,CH  Ubban  Lkagus  on-the  Job  Train- 
ing PSOJECT 
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it  the  problems  we  faced  early  was  the 

have  an  on-going  registration  for  our 

lank.    The   present  skills   bank   file 

a   base   of   referrable    applicants. 

skills  bank  registrations  for  on- 

tralning  hopefuls  were  held  in  VEiri- 

Piftsburgh  communities  supplementing 

applications  on  file.     Successful 

served  to  stlm\ilate  others  to  reg- 

the  on-the-job  training  file.    All  ap- 

were  Individually  interviewed,  pre- 

nrlth  some  form  of  aptitude,  dexter- 

/or     comprehensive     examinations. 

}f  the  Wonderllc,  Otis,  and  Iilinnesota 

were  used  In  the  pretesting  exami- 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure  a  min- 

3f  two  and  a  maximum  of  three  ap- 

were  referred  to  an  employer  for  se- 

consideration. 


ai  d 


lONTKACTOa-TRAINEE    COUNSELING 


of  the  successes  of  our  program  has 
identity  established  between  the 
training  staff   person,    the   em- 
and  the  trainee,    llie  staff  represent- 
c  eveloped  the  on-the-job  training  sit- 
and   then   recruited,   screened,   pre- 
and  referred  qualified  applicants.    His 
periodic  counseling  sessions  with 
enfployer  and  the  trainee,  during  the 
period,  f\irther  soUdified  this  rela- 
Upon  termination  of  the  contract 
staff  representative  did  a  follow-up 
status  of  the  employee  at  that  time 
addition  to  aU  this  made  periodic  un- 
vlslts  to  the  job  situation  to  eval- 
foimer  trainee's  further  progress, 
complete  service,  extensive  and  time 
proved   successful    because   an 
was  made,  a  triangular  relationship 
between     the     employer,     the 
and  the  on-the-job  training  staff  per- 
no  point  in  the  operation  were  sub- 
stitutibns  In  contacts  made. 


.it 


TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  length  of  training  and  amount  of  sub- 
sidy was  based  on  the  nature  of  the  Job  and 
complexity  of  the  work  situation,  possibility 
of  advancement  through  the  future,  and  the 
salabllty  of  the  skill  to  be  acquired.  We 
tried,  however,  to  be  consistent  in  like- 
fining  situations.  The  need  for  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  is  evident  In  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  placements  have  been 
Individuals  who  are  broadly  considered  hard- 
to-place  unemployed. 

Our  emphasis  has  been  on  placing  people 
in  training  positions  that  lead  to  permanent 
jobs  at  the  training  site.  We  placed  people 
In  training  In  the  folowing  jobs:  florist  de- 
signer, meatcutter,  keypunch  operator, 
stenographer,  machinist,  upholsterer,  ware- 
houseman, laboratory  technician,  book- 
keeper, clerk-typist,  floor  tiler,  auto  body  re- 
pairman, and  programer.  Twenty-three  of 
these  are  apprenticeable  jobs  and  we  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  securing  the  agree- 
ment of  the  employer  and  labor  union  to 
place  the  trainee  in  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  he  completes  his  preap- 
prentlce  training.  In  some  ol  these  areas  it 
marked  the  first  time  that  Negroes  were  ad- 
mitted to  apprentice  programs. 

Number  of 
trainees 


Weekly  earnings  of  applicants  before 
on-the-job   training: 

$0  to  $15 

$16  to  $30 

$31  to  $45 

$46  to  $60 

$61  to  $90 

Total 


61 
10 
13 
18 
2 


Weekly  earnings  of  applicants  after 
on-the-job  training: 

$40  to  $65 

$66  to  $85 

$86  to  $105 

$106  and  over 


104 


75 

21 

7 

1 


Total. 


104 


Pretraining  ocupational  status: 

No  work  history 

Laborers,  porters,  and  domestics. 

Clerical 

Ex-servicemen 

Semiskilled 

Welfare  recipients 


28 
34 
14 
5 
2 
21 


Total 

Classification  of  trainee  placements: 
A.  Hard  to  place  unemployed: 

Total 


104 


72 


1.  Heads  of  household  with  con- 

sistent work  history 8 

2.  Heads  of  household  with  in- 

consistent work  history 30 

3.  Single     persons     (other     than 

heads  of  households) 23 

4.  Recent  high  school  graduates.  8 

5.  Physically    handicapped 3 


Disadvantaged  youth: 
Total 


25 


1.  Recent  high  school  graduates. 

2.  Recent  high  school  dropouts 

3.  Parolees 

4.  Heads  of  household  with  in- 

consistent work  history 


9 
6 
3 


C.  Skill  improvement: 
Total 


Heads  of  household  with  con- 
sistent work  history 

Single  persons  (other  than 
heads  of  hoxiseholds) 


TOtal- 


2 

5 

104 


118 


62 


936 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  applicants 

before  on-the-job  training 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  applicants 

after  on-the-job  training 

Average    annual    earnings    of    appli- 
cants prior  to  on-the-job  training- 
Average    annual    earnings    of    appli- 
cants after  on-the-job  training. -_     3,224 

CONCLUSION 

The  Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh  considers 
the  project  to  have  been  an  overwhelming 
success.  It  is  obvious  to  us  that  this  effort 
has  only  scratched  the  surface  and  that  our 
community  is  receptive  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. 

Our  project  staff  has  encountered  few  ob- 
stacles in  the  program  from  the  business 
and  industrial  community  or  from  the 
minority  community  it  was  designed  to  serve. 
It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  such  a 
project  offers  the  means  to  making  the  dis- 
advantaged productive  members  of  society 
in  a  relatively  short  space  of  time  and  at 
a  moderate  training  cost. 


Schools  Can  Help  Cure  Riot  Causes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Max  Raflferty,  California  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  writing  in 
the  October  10  edition  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  published  in  Salt  Lake '  City, 
Utah,  reports  on  a  conversation  he  had 
with  a  leading  Negro  educator  as  to  what 
can  and  should  be  done  to  prevent  riots 
similar  to  the  one  that  recently  shattered 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Rafferty  then  adds  some  pointed 
advice  of  his  own  with  which  I,  as  a 
former  high  school  teacher,  could  not 
agree  more  wholeheartedly. 

Dr.  Rafferty's  article  follows: 
Here's  How  Schools  Can  Help  Cure  Riot 

Causes 
(By  Dr.  Max  Raflferty,  California  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction) 

Shortly  after  last  August's  bloody  rioting 
in  Los  Angeles,  I  asked  a  leading  Negro  edu- 
cator what  the  schools  could  do  to  help 
prevent  similar  outbreaks  in  different  places. 
His  answer  was  illuminating  enough  to  pass 
on  to  you  in  6  parts : 

First,  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  your 
finest,  most  inspirational  teachers  into  the 
slum  schools  where  they  are  most  needed. 
If  this  means  educational  "flight  pay,"  so  be 
it. 

Second,  hunt  up  the  best  qualified  educa- 
tors you  can  find  who  are  themselves  mem- 
bers of  minority  races,  and  put  them  into 
some  of  your  school  district's  top  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  positions. 

SPEND   SOME  time 

Third,  tell  them  to  get  Into  the  slum  areas 
and  spend  some  time  there,  instead  of  just 
driving  through  once  in  a  while  in  the  dis- 
trict limousine.  Have  them  hold  meetings 
with  parents  and  visit  classes,  and  set  up 
priority  listings  of  local  problems  and  work 
out  ways  to  solve  them. 

Fourth,  see  that  each  classroom  teacher 
has  enough  time  incentive  and  protection 
to  get  out  of  his  classroom  every  so  often 
and  into   the  homes  of  his  pupils.     This 
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may  be  a  traiunatle  txptxience  for  some  of 
us,  but  we  teaehetB  bave  never  been  known 
as  namby-pamby  milksops. 

In  the  old  days,  we  foUowed  the  first  Con- 
estoga  wagons  westward,  long  rifle  and 
MoOuffey  reader  in  the  same  saddlebag, 
fighting  big,  rawboned  boys  bare-knuckled 
for  the  right  to  teach  them  Latin  conjuga- 
tions, trading  grammar  for  grain,  Chaucer 
for  chickens,  arithmetic  for  apple  cider. 

WK  HAD  BXTTKS 

What  we  did  once,  by  thunder,  we  can  do 
again,  and  we  had  better,  because  nobody 
else  will. 

Fifth,  forget  birdcage  building  and  book- 
case construction  in  the  high  school  shop 
classes  and  teach  these  bewildered  young- 
sters vocational  English,  vocational  mathe- 
matics, vocational  spelling — yes,  and  even 
vocational  filling  out  of  job  application  forms. 

Above  all,  teach  them  the  old,  eld  truth 
that  when  you  finally  get  a  Job  you  show  up 
on  time  with  a  decent  haircut,  a  shave, 
clothes  that  don't  make  you  look  like  a  dele- 
gate to  a  Hell's  Angels  convention  and  a  will- 
ingness to  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your 
nose  to  the  grindstone  for  8  hours  every  day. 
give  kids  identity 

Sixth,  try  to  make  these  kids  feel  a  sense 
of  belongingness,  of  community  identity.  The 
Watts  riot  were  conducted  largely  by  teen- 
agers and  they  had  no  more  feeling  of  iden- 
tification with  their  Nation,  their  State,  their 
city  or  even  their  own  neighborhood  than  my 
cat.  They  were  rootless,  motiveless  and 
hence  shameless.  Surely,  the  schools  can 
give  them  some  roots,  motives  and  pride. 

As  be  left  my  office,  my  Negro  friend  looked 
back  over  bis  shoulder. 

"And  don't  forget,"  he  said  genUy,  "that 
labout  3S  percent  of  those  rioters  could 
neither  read  nor  write." 

In  the  greatest  city  of  the  West,  this  is 
an  Infernal  disgrace.  Oh,  I  know  the  rea- 
sons given — the  great  flooding  In  oS  Illiter- 
ates from  the  Deep  South,  the  lack  of  funds, 
the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and  all  the 
other  excuses. 

MUST    BE    DONE 

But  somehow  these  vast  cities  like  Los  An- 
geles, Chicago  and  New  York  are  going  to 
have  to  get  these  people  to  read. 

This  is  the  first  and  great  prerequisite  to 
everything  else. 

Even  If  we  have  to  postpone  "social 
studies"  and  "language  arts"  and  "sharing 
with  the  peer  group,"  and  teach  reading  to 
these  mute  and  frustrated  kids  every  living 
minute  iheyYe  in  school  untU  they  get  it, 
then  that's  what  should  be  done. 

One  pious  hope  in  concluding.  Let's  teach 
them  to  read — not  to  try  to  recognize  thous- 
ands of  words  by  their  "configurations"  and 
"contours." 


SoLtrrioN  POR  Peace 

You  need  not  be  reminded  that  tiie  world 
is  in  a  chaotic  state  of  fear,  frustration,  worry 
and  despair. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  and  eonfllct  ct  think- 
ing and  action  In  other  sections  increases 
with  each  passing  day. 

lAany  are  asking  why  this  Nation  must 
assume  tiie  entire  bxirden,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  the  protecting  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Why  cannot  other  nations  contribute 
men  and  funds  and  supplies  and  spread  the 
burden  of  defense  to  Include  the  rest  of  the 
world — if  the  rest  of  the  world  sees  the  dan- 
ger as  we  have  been  lead  to  see  it?  These 
are  the  vital  Issues. 

Yet  with  stories  coming  out  from  the  Far 
East  of  the  miserable  plight  of  the  refugees 
and  the  youngsters  one  would  have  to  be 
hard  hearted  to  deny  a  measure  of  protection 
and  relief.  Stories  just  out  on  TV  indicate 
that  the  refugee  and  orphan  problems  are 
assuming  unheard-of  proportions,  and  that 
already  men  are  at  work  to  relieve  the  miser- 
able plight  of  these  poor  unfortunate 
children. 

One  would  find  it  difficult  to  attempt  to 
assess  the  reasons  for  all  the  mental  and 
physical  conflict  now  going  on.  Those  who 
govern  our  Nation  and  others  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the 
situation  than  we  are.  Regardless  of  what 
one  may  think  of  the  method  of  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  conflict  most  will  agree 
that  men  are  doing  what  they  think  best  for 
them  to  do  for  the  good  of  manltind. 

We  have,  for  centuries,  been  trying  states- 
manship, guns,  bombs  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  war  seemingly  without  success  for 
the  passing  of  time  makes  clear  all  this  has 
been  futile. 

Therefore,  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
visit  of  Pope  Paul  to  our  country  augurs  well 
for  here  Is  what  most  men,  regardless  of  their 
faith,  see  as  a  sincere  and  genuine  effort  to 
set  In  motion  such  counterforces  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

We  were  especially  pleased  to  note  the  pro- 
noucement  that  spiritual  effort  alone  will  aid 
In  the  cessation  of  the  present  conflict. 

Cratalnly  this  may  well  mean  a  giant  step 
forward  In  a  \mlted  effort  to  still  the  waves  of 
error  In  the  thinking  of  all  of  us. 

We've  tried  everything  else.  We  agree  a 
gigantic  spiritual  uprising  Is  sure  to  be  pro- 
found In  Its  Impact  on  the  world. 


Solution  (or  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  often 
times  wonderful  pearls  of  wisdcMtn  come 
from  normally  unnoticed  sources,  and  I 
therefore  insert  In  ttie  Record  and  di- 
rect the  Members'  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Tri-Clty  Ad- 
vertiser, a  ocxnmunlty  pe^ier  serving 
Dolton,  Riverdale,  and  South  Holland, 
111.,  in  its  issue  of  Thursday,  October  7: 


Yietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  predic- 
tions of  disaster  and  failure  of  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  by  beatniks  and  misguided 
peace  demonstrators  has  not  material- 
ized. The  teach-ins  and  howlers  led 
some  Americans  to  believe  that  resist- 
ance to  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam  would  collapse  during  the  mon- 
soon season.  With  the  ending  of  the 
monsoons,  our  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  our  prestige  throughout  south- 
east Asia  is  Immeasurably  stronger. 

The  foUowing  article  by  William  S. 
White  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
Wednesday,  October  13.  I  ecnnmend  this 
timely  and  excellent  article  to  the  at- 


tention of  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  ourcountiy: 

VxvnfAK  Barron:  Critics  Finally  Stilled 
(By  Winiam  S.  White) 
For  the  first  time.  It  can  be  said  with 
confidence  that  the  Icmg  attack  upon  the 
American  policy  of  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Vietnam  by  candid  military  force 
Is  clearly  falling,  both  In  this  country  and 
in  Europe. 

The  new  isolationism  of  the  sixties — an 
isolationism  expressed  in  recommendations 
that  in  one  way  or  another  we  should  aban- 
don the  South  Vietnamese  and  cut  and  run 
from  Asia  under  elegant  rhetoric  protesting 
that  we  were  not  running  at  all — is  dying 
at  last. 

Its  death  at  home — and  a  slow  death  it 
has  been  through  2  years  of  almost  constant 
biting  at  American  purposes — is  manifest, 
both  In  what  is  now  happening  and  in 
what  is  now  not  happening.  The  shrill 
outcries  formw-ly  heard  so  often  frwn  a  Dem- 
ocratic fringe  in  the  Senate  axe  heard  no 
longer,  except  here  and  there  and  in  very 
miiKx-  key. 

The  hostile  student  teach-ins  are  not  alto- 
gether a  thing  of  the  past.  But  apart  from 
the  fact  that  proresistance  teach-ins  are 
now  also  tielng  organized — for  example,  one 
to  be  held  in  Washington  on  October  16 — 
these  academic  fevers  were  never  more  than 
a  nuisance.  And  they  never  reflected  in  the 
least  way  any  substantial  (^linion  in  this 
country,  any  more  than  the  little  band  of 
complaining  Democratic  Senators  ever  repre- 
sented anything  men*  than  a  fragment  of 
Congress. 

The  mischief  of  the  tesM^h-lns  and  of  the 
clamors  of  the  Senate  splinter  was  that  they 
warmed  ovir  critics  abroad,  particularly  in 
Britain,  with  a  suggestion  of  togetherness— 
the  wonderful  notion  that  the  true  intellec- 
tuals in  the  United  States  at  all  events  were  - 
not  standing  with  a  line  of  resistance  to  Com- 
munist Imperialism  to  which  three  American 
Presidents  had  successively  given  their  word. 
This  implication  that  the  real  brains  here 
were  against  the  war  of  resistance  was,  of 
course,  alwasrs  absurd.  Par  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  Intellectual  community  was 
always  in  &upp<M-t  of  this  Oovemment.  StUl, 
it  was  never  so  strident,  so  skilled  at  self- 
publicity.  So  It  was  the  oK>oeltton  that  was 
largely  heard  In  Europe. 

Yet,  as  the  Johnson  administration  on  this 
issue  has  steadily  enlarged  Its  backmg  at 
home — and  spectacularly  so  In  recent  weeks, 
as  the  Harris  poll  has  Just  confirmed — so  has 
our  position  Improved  In  that  focal  point  of 
important  foreign  criticism  which  Is  Eng- 
land. 

Indeed,  the  Labor  Government  of  Harold 
Wilson  has  now  become  the  most  useful  of 
aU  our  associates  In  beating  back  the  mixed 
international  group — of  mere  beatailks,  of 
honest  semlpaclflsts,  of  decent  ultraliberals 
enchanted  with  the  delusion  that  It  Is  always 
possible  to  halt  Communist  Incursions  by 
mere  negotiation — that  had  so  long  given  the 
U.S.  Government  so  much  trouble. 

The  magnitude  of  Wilson's  achievement  at 
the  recent  Labor  Party  convention  at  Black- 
pool In  England  in  destroying  their  case  has 
not  been  appreciated  here.  This  erstwhile 
bcm-the-lxHnber,  this  man  who  was  once  the 
very  secular  pope  of  the  neutralist-minded 
men  of  the  West,  has  done  more  than  grow 
in  stature  as  a  Prime  Minister  when  at  last 
he  had  to  confront  headon  the  hard  realities 
of  this  world.  He  has  become  a  strong  and 
courageous  party  leader  as  wtil. 

For  at  Blackpool  Wilson  proved  to  even 
the  most  skeptical,  point  by  point,  historical 
fact  by  historical  fact,  that  those  who  refuse 
an  honotable  peace  In  Vietnam  are  not  bad 
old  Yankees  but  rather  Communists — and 
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government    in    London 
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Speukead  Peralta  Bead  EfFort 


rrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H(IN.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CAUVOKKU 

IN  TB  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8. 1965 

Mr.  a  TT.T.KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  California 
is  Indee  i  f ortun&te  to  have  an  advanced 
prograx  i  providing  an  extensive  oi4X)rtu- 
nity  fog  young  people  to  pursue  junior 
college  md  State  college  courses  at  con- 
voilent  r  located  Institutions  provided  by 
public  finds. 

The  backbone  of  this  higher  educa- 
tional i  ostein  is  the  Junior  college,  be- 
cause a  ,  this  level  students  who  are  in- 
terestec  in  obtaining  a  bachelor's  degree 
or  high  T  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  very  close  to  home.  For  those  stu- 
dents «ho  are  not  desirous  of  a  4-year 
ocdlege  education,  but  want  to  i>erfect 
their  te:;hnlcal  acumen,  the  Junior  col- 
leges ar  >  invaluable. 

The  uays  and  means  of  making  the 
Junior  cpUeges  possible  are  through  bond 
ThiB  is  a  basic  community 
and  in  my  congressional  district, 
a  citizens  group  working  very 
hard  ndw  to  push  tor  a  successful  $47 
million  wnd  issue  election  on  October  19 
to  give  l^ameda  County  another  Junior 
college. 

I  am  bleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional I  zcoEo  an  article  from  the  Times- 
Star  of  Alameda,  Calif..  September  25, 
1965.  vhlch  highlights  the  current 
endeavG  rs 
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Spea&hkad  Pzbalta   Bokd  ErrcMtT 


of   the  Alameda   unit  of 
Tor  the  Peralta  Colleges  are  hard  at 
gei  eratlng  support  here  for  the  forth- 
|||7  million  b<»d  issue. 

to  be  presented  to  voters  in  the 

unior  coUege  district  October    19, 

a  coUege  campus  to  Alameda  if  the 

Is  approved. 

2p-me(mber   precinct    subctximilttee, 

Howard  Brownson,  is  currently  dr- 

petitions  loeaUy  asking  resldmts  to 

bond  issue. 
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subcommittee  is  also  con- 
get  out  the  vote"  drive  for  the 
election. 


wos 

with  Brownaoa  are  LoweU  Men, 

Haitiltn,  Mrs.  Cathoine  Jones,  C.  W. 

Moore,  Bfn.  David  Denyvan.  Bobert  Winn*. 


James  Bryan.  Mrs.  Donna  Buck,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Walser,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Olbbs,  John  Towata, 
Sam  Tasoulas.  Bob  Kreltz,  Mrs.  Don  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Pat  Calkins,  Babbl  Gunther  Gates.  Alvin 
Kidder,  and  the  Key  Clubs  from  both  Ala- 
meda and  Encinal  High  Schools. 

The  endorsement  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Norman  Jachens,  Includes  the  Reverend 
WUfred  Hodgkln.  Reva  Jackson.  Eric  Essex, 
and  Roger  Hooper. 

riNANCE 

The  finance  subcommittee  is  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Russell  Spillman,  president 
of  the  Alameda  Pirst  National  Bank,  and  has 
as  lt8  members  Arthur  Strehlow,  Lester  John- 
son, Donald  Lum,  and  Melvln  Schwartz. 

All  financial  contributions  to  the  bond 
election  may  be  sent  to  SplUnum  at  the  bank 
and  made  out  to  the  Citizens  for  the  Peralta 
Colleges,  Alameda  imit. 

Cochalrmen  of  the  Alameda  unit  are  Mrs. 
Verla  Smith  and  Roy  Kayser. 


New  Spirit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHtrSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  America  are  not  and  have 
never  been  prisoners  of  the  past. 

We  say  all  habits— and  patterns  of 
thought — should  be  suspect.  We  are 
willing  to  change,  and  not  bury  our  head 
in  the  sand  when  change  is  due. 

Now,  because  we  were  willing  to  face 
the  future,  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty 
governing  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  are  proceeding  smoothly. 

The  Pall  River.  Mass.,  Herald-News 
has  said: 

The  harmony  of  the  discussions  up  to  date 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
in  recent  years  In  Pan-American  relations. 

The  editorial  will  be  of  general  interest, 
and  I  offer  it  for  the  Record  at  this  time: 
New  Spiarr 

Negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  governing 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  pro- 
ceeding smoothly.  Although  the  final  draft 
of  the  treaty  may  not  be  ready  for  some 
time,  a  progress  report  has  now  been  pub- 
lished by  both  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Marco  A.  Robles  of  Panama.  The 
harmony  of  the  discussions  up  to  date  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
in  recent  years  in  Pan- American  relations. 
Considering  the  open  and  violent  hostility  to 
this  coxmtry  in  Panama  Just  a  few  years  ago, 
the  present  amicable  negotiations  reflect  a 
new  spirit  there  and  here. 

The  present  Panama  Canal  Itself  will  soon 
be  obsolete.  A  commission  here  is  trying 
to  determine  the  best  site  for  a  new  sea  level 
waterway  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans.  The  new  canal,  which  will  not 
employ  locks,  may  be  located  elsewhere  in 
Panama,  or  it  may  be  in  Ocdombia.  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  only  be  buUt  with 
the  full  agreement  and  cooperation  of  the 
country  chosen.  This,  too,  refiects  the  vast 
change  In  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  Latin  America  since  the  time  of  Theo- 
dora XtOOMVdt. 

Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  we  are  prison- 
ers of  tlM  past,  and  that  patterns  of  thought 
and  behavior  accepted  in  other  generations 
are  not  susceptible  to  change.  The  gradual 
evolution  that  has  been  taking  place  in  our 


attitude  toward  Latin  America  and  its  atti- 
tude toward  us  is  proof  of  the  reverse.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  that,  unless  our  pace  is 
too  slow  considering  the  desperate  state  of 
affairs  in  many  South  American  coimtries, 
we  may  yet  achieve  a  workable  and  har- 
monious relationship. 


H.R.  7315 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  curators  and 
directors  of  museums  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  more  than 
5,000  museums  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
are  watching  anxiously  during  these  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session  for  action  on  H.R. 
7315.  a  bill  that  would  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  undertake  a 
program  of  research,  training  and  publi- 
cations which  would  Improve  and 
strengthen  their  institutions. 

Known  as  the  National  Museum  Act 
of  1965,  an  identical  bill  already  has 
passed  the  Senate  without  opposition. 

I  am  told  that  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  are  receiving  telephone  calls 
and  telegrams  regarding  the  bUl  from 
people  back  home  who  are  interested  in 
or  supporting  local  museums.  These  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  HJl.  7315  are  the 
outgrowth  of  recent  conferences  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museiuns.  Resolutions  support- 
ing HJl.  7315  have  been  adopted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  following  States  at 
their  regional  museum  conferences:  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Iowa,  MidHgan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico.  Washington.  Oregon,  Neva- 
da. California.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

For  the  convenience  of  many  Members 
who  are  receiving  these  messages,  I  In- 
clude the  text  of  the  bUl  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks: 

HJl.  7315 
A  bill  relating  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Whereas  the  museums  of  the  Nation  con- 
stitute ciiltural  and  educational  institutions 
of  great  importance  to  the  Nation's  progress; 
and 

Whereas  national  recognition  is  necessary 
to  Insure  that  museum  resources  for  preserv- 
ing and  interpreting  the  Nation's  heritage 
may  be  more  fully  utilized  in  ^  the  enrich- 
ment of  public  life  in  the  individual  com- 
munity: Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "National  Museum 
Act  oi  1966". 

8x0.  a.  The  Director  of  the  NatlcMial  Mu- 
seiun  vmAex  the  direction  ot  the  Secretary 
of  the  .Smithsonian  Institution  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with  mxwewns  and  their 
professional  organ  JBations  In  a  continuing 
study  of  museum  problems  and  opportu- 
nities, both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
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(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  for 
training  career  employees  in  museum  prac- 
tices in  cooperation  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations,  wheresoever  these 
may  best  be  conducted; 

(3)  prepare  and  distribute  significant  mu- 
seum publications; 

(4)  perform  research  on,  and  otherwise 
contribute  to,  the  development  of  museum 
techniques; 

(5)  cooperate  with  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
operating,  assisting,  or  otherwise  concerned 
with  museums;  and 

(6)  shall  r^KHt  annually  to  the  Oongreas 
on  progress  in  these  activities. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "National  Museum"  contained  in 
the  Act  of  July  7, 1884  (23  Stat.  214;  20  UJS.C. 
66),  is  amended  by  deleting  the  following 
sentence:  "And  the  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  is  hereby  directed  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  the  progress  of  the  museum 
diu-ing  the  year  and  Its  present  condition.". 


Business  Should  Develop  Flyins 
Peace  G>rps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALIFOIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  to  bring  a  topic  of  Importance 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty 
of  inserting  into  the  Record  the  remarks 
I  recently  made  to  the  convention  in  Los 
Angeles  of  the  National  Business  Avia- 
tion Association.  The  subject  of  my 
speech — a  private,  flying  peace  corps — ^is 
a  topic  that  should  interest  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  strengthening  Ameri- 
ca's position  in  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world. 

Hopefully,  our  way  of  life  can  become  a 
model  for  the  developing  countries.  But, 
we  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the 
American  way  to  foreign  peoples.  And 
what  better  way  is  there  to  accomplish 
this  goal  than  to  have  the  citizens  of  an- 
other country  meet  with  private  indi- 
viduals from  the  United  States  on  a  per- 
son-to-person basis? 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective 
method — and  to  support  my  beliefs  I  have 
long  been  advocating  a  greater  effort  to 
implement  this  policy.  One  important 
way  to  do  so  is  to  interest  the  Nation's 
flying  businessmen  in  such  a  concept.  If 
those  qualified  pilots  who  serve  In  Amer- 
ica's overseas  businesses  will  support  and 
assist  the  private  Peace  Corps  theory,  the 
increased  mobility  through  flying  will 
greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
^  private  citizens'  groups  that  are  already 
^  serving  our  Nation  in  foreign  countries 
and  perhaps  attract  more  groups  and 
businesses  into  the  field. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  reception  my  speech  re- 
ceived tr&na.  such  a  knowledgeable  group 
of  business  aviation  leaders  and  felt  that 
I  should  bring  my  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  interested  Members: 


Bvsorxss  Should  Dsvslop 
FtTiNO  Peace  Oobps 

(By  Congressman  Don  H.  Cuiusen,  before 
the  National  Business  Aviation  Association, 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  October 
12.  1965). 

The  invitation  to  address  this  great  avia- 
tion organization  here  in  my  home  State  of 
California  is  indeed  very  much  appreciated. 
When  BiU  LawtCMi  called,  my  first  question 
was,  "What  phase  of  aviation  do  you  want 
me  to  discuss?"  Bill  replied,  "Don,  Just  tell 
'em  what's  on  your  mind  and  how  Congress 
looks  at  business  aviation.  But  don't  speak 
for  more  than  20  to  25  minutes."  That's 
like  putting  a  muzzle  on  a  bulldog.  As  you 
all  know  too  well,  a  Congressman  Is  Just 
"gettin*  airborne"  in  that  length  of  time. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  recognize  the  splendid  safety  record  of 
business  aviation.  As  a  former  fixed  base 
operator,  I  know  the  value  of  training,  dis- 
cipline and  professionalism  in  aviation.  Bus- 
iness flying  success  stems  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  points  to  aircraft  operations. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Joe 
Caldera,  Flight  Safety  Foundation  president, 
wrote  recently,  "A  careful  analysis  of  general 
aviation  accident  statistics  has  resulted  in 
a  startling  conclusion — business  aviation 
pilots  are  900  times  safer  than  the  average 
private  pUot.  This  fact  Is  supported  by  fig- 
\ires  which  show  private  pilots  are  averaging 
39  accidents  per  100,000  flying  ho\u-8,  while 
business  aviation  pilots  average  less  than 
0.04  accidents  per  100,000  hours  of  flying." 
We,  in  the  Congress,  salute  you  for  this  ex- 
traordinary display  of  professionalism  in  our 
beloved  art  of  flying. 

While  I  plan  to  comment  further  on  what 
the  Congress  sees  in  business  aviation,  I  think 
it  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  sug- 
gest that  you  in  biisiness  aviation  would  be 
weU  advised  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  Con- 
gress. For  years,  many  of  you  have  ap- 
proached Capitol  HiU  in  support  of,  or  in 
opposition  to,  pending  legislation  affecting 
aviation.  You  probably  spent  hours  "indoc- 
trinating" and,  in  some  cases,  "brainwash- 
ing" a  Congressman  who  had  never  flown. 

If  you  think  that  situation  stUl  exists — 
you're  in  for  a  real  svuprise.  One  of  the 
most  refreshing  facts  of  political  life  in 
Washington  is  the  growing  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  are  flyers  and 
are  famUiar  with  all  phases  of  civil  avia- 
tion. John  Beu.  WmLiAics,  Bo  Callaway, 
Pnx  DoiiiNiCK,  Dick  Ichord,  Bob  Stafford, 
John  Davis,  Bob  Duncan,  Mo  Udall,  How- 
ard Cannon,  Hastings  Kxtth,  Tkno  Ron- 
CALio,  Al  Qttie,  Bust  Talcott,  Jim  Brotrill, 
Don  Rumsfeld,  Lxjd  Ashley,  and  Tajaelt — 
are  but  a  few  of  our  fljrlng  Congressmen. 
The  Congressional  Flying  Club  was  formed 
to  further  extend  the  realm  of  flight  to 
Congressmen  and  th^r  staff  personnel. 

Recognition  of  this  new  element  reached 
its  climax  during  the  flight  service  station 
crisis,  when  the  general  aviation  commu- 
nity appeared  in  Washington  to  oppose  the 
FAA  directive  to  dose  42  stations.  As  Bill 
Lawton  said,  "We  didn't  have  to  explain  the 
problem — we  found  Congressmen  who 
understood  the  situation  as  well  as  we  did. 
This  was  a  real  breath  of  fresh  air."  Of 
course,  you  realize  this  can  be  a  two-edged 
sword.  There  will  be  no  room  for  camou- 
flage or  smoke  screens  as  you  approach  the 
Congress  in  the  future  with  your  requests. 

We  all  agree  that  aviation  will  benefit 
greatly  with  this  improved  understanding; 
I  further  believe  that  general  aviation  will 
receive  a  more  balanced  recognition  because 
all  of  these  Congressmen  are  active  partici- 
pants in  the  general  aviation  category. 

In  discusing  aviation  problems  with  the 
FAA,  it  becomes  Increasingly  apparent  that 
they  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
their   objectives   and    programs    to    an    in- 


formed Congress.  Dave  Thomas,  the  head 
of  civil  aviation.  Is  highly  regarded  and  re- 
spected by  aU  of  us  privileged  to  work  with 
him.  ms  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Oren 
Harris,  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
■Commerce  C<Hnmitte,  advising  that  "ex- 
tensive consoUdations  of  flight  service  sta- 
tions woxild  not  be  imdertaken  at  this  time," 
was  very  weU  received. 

Bob  Reynolds,  the  very  capable,  genial 
Judge  from  Texas  (who  succeeded  BUI 
Schiilte  as  head  of  General  Aviation),  and 
I  have  spent  many  hours  discusing  the  navi- 
gation and  ccmmunications  requirements  of 
business  and  general  aviation  throughout  the 
country. 

With  business  taking  to  the  air  to  stay 
competitive,  it  becomes  InCTeasingly  man- 
datory that  we  in  Government  provide  the 
latest  in  Nav-aids  to  increase  safety  and  ad- 
ditionally to  improve  the  schedule  reliabUity 
for  aU  airway  users.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
argued  for  more  flexible  criteria  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  navigation  and  communications 
faculties.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  need  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  terminal  VOR's,  ILS's, 
and  direction  finders,  in  addition  to  the 
"educated-eye-ballB"  of  the  quaUfied  flight 
service  station  opo'ator. 

Just  prior  to  his  leaving  the  FAA.  Jeeb 
Ralaby  (for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard) 
and  I  were  having  one  of  our  frequent  dis- 
cussions relating  to  aU  phases  of  aviation. 
On  this  occasion,  we  were  concentrating  cm 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  Increased  traf- 
fic at  Dulles  and  Ftlendshlp,  but  more 
specifically,  the  increased  commuter  and 
general  aviation  traffic  at  National  Airport. 
I  offered  two  auggeetlons  to  Jeeb:  (1)  acti- 
vate Bcdling  Field  for  general  aviation,  at 
least  untU  such  time  as  a  permanent  general 
aviation  access  could  be  i»tyvlded;  (2)  con- 
sider b\iilding  new  general  aviation  airstrips 
at  carefully  stiectad  sites  contiguous  to  the 
circumferential  highway  (beltway)  that  en- 
circles Washington,  D.C. 

With  this  integrated  transportation  com- 
plex contemplated  for  the  Natton's  Capital,  I 
would  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  an  exten- 
sion of  this  concept  throughout  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  communities  located 
near  our  great  Interstate  Highway  S]rstem. 
Close  coordination  in  land-use  i^anning  be- 
tween the  FAA,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  State  Division  of  Highways,  and  local 
airport  sponsors  oould  save  substantial  sums 
of  money  and  greatly  improve  the  business 
aviation  access  to  conununities. 

With  the  n"^»<'"""'  in  Nav  and  landing 
aids,  we  can  exi>ect  a  more  reliable  comple- 
tion of  schedule  for  business  aviation  and 
the  very  obvious  expansion  of  business.  Ilie 
broad  flexibility,  utUity,  and  diversification 
of  business  aircraft,  with  the  steady  growth 
in  turbo-powered  and  pure  Jet,  suggests  no 
limit  to  the  growth  potential. 

The  American  population,  and  certainly 
American  bUBiness,  is  more  flexible  and  mo- 
bile than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. Itkose  who  fall  to  understand  busi- 
ness aviation  do  not  realize  that  productivity 
Increase  is  essential  to  business  growth. 
Transportation  and  communication  for  mod- 
ern business  is  essential  to  achieve  this  prod- 
uctivity. 

Our  expanding  aviation  industry  is  not 
without  competition  from  abroad.  Our  elec- 
tronics and  other  supporting  industries  also 
reflect  international  competition.  This  com- 
petition, combined  with  the  high  productiv- 
ity of  all  American  business,  means  aviation 
is  playing  an  increasingly  significant  role  in 
our  balance  of  trade. 

Before  discussing  the  international  bene- 
fits of  general  aviation,  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  its  relation  to  my  favorite  sub- 
ject— aviation  education. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  aviation  educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  ova  success.  Tlie  rapid- 
ly changing  international  situation  will  re- 
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have  been  helping  less  devel(^}ed  countries 
advance  economically.  Housing  has  been 
provided,  disease  controlled,  local  people 
trained  to  use  modem  machinery,  and  other 
steps  taken  to  permit  increased  indus- 
trialization. Most  of  this  activity  has  oc- 
curred without  fanfare  or  publicity. 

Essentially,  there  are  four  groups  from 
which  private  foreign  aid  programs  may 
spring:  (1)  private  investment,  (2)  founda- 
tions. (3)  religious  groups,  and  (4)  voluntary 
agencies.  Many  organizations  within  these 
groups  have  been  quietly  carrying  on  the 
type  of  activity  proposed  for  our  much- 
pubUcized  Peace  Corps. 

This  brings  us  to  the  challenge  of  our 
time — a  challenge  that  you  in  the  business 
aircraft  community  are  best  equipped  to  ac- 
cept. The  world  needs  an  expansion  of  the 
Private  Plying  Peace  Corps  concept.  In  1963. 
during  the  Peace  Corps  debate.  I  said — and 
I  quote:  "In  addition  to  current  programs.  I 
want  to  recommend  vigorously  that  the 
leaders  of  our  private  enterprise  system 
recognize  a  new  responsibility  of  providing 
for  oifr  security.  They  must  take  the  lead 
In  projecting  an  ideological  offensive  truly 
representative  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem— it  is  they  who  are  the  most  qualified  to 
lead." 

In  September  of  this  year,  Roger  Blough, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  United  States 
Steel,  was  quoted  in  a  headline,  "Blough 
Urges  Business  To  Head  Peace  Quest."  He 
told  a  conference  of  international  Industrial 
leaders  that  mutual  economic  interest  could 
be  the  most  effective  bond  for  peace.  The 
cornerstone  of  such  a  bond,  he  said,  would 
be  the  multination  corporations  that  have 
extended  their  operations  and  their  plants 
beyond  their  home  borders. 

Gentlemen,  who  Is  better  equipped  to 
formulate  and  expand  the  private  flying 
peace  corps  concept?  This  is  the  challenge 
that  you  must  accept.  Again,  It  is  you  who 
are  the  most  qualified  to  lead. 

In  George  Haddaway's  June  issue  of  Flight 
magazine,  he  carried  a  magnificent  article, 
"Miracle  in  the  Desert."  which  told  of  how 
Sister  Therese,  the  fiying  nim,  and  Brother 
Mike  Stimac  of  the  United  Missionary  Air 
Training  and  Transport  operation  In  Elenya, 
were  carrying  out  medical  missionary  work 
In  one  of  the  world's  most  remote  and  ne- 
glected areas.  Since  1955,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with,  on  a  limited  basis,  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  International  Mis- 
sionary program.  Currently,  they  are  ex- 
panding their  aviation  operations  through- 
out the  world.  Their  fiight  training  center 
at  Pacific  Union  College  in  my  district  not 
only  trains  medical  missionaries  to  fly,  but 
will  ultimately  develop  "flying  teams"  of 
dedicated  missionary  volunteers  equipped  to 
assist  their  foreign  brethren  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  medicine,  education,  theology, 
et  cetera.  This,  again,  can  be  appropriately 
Identified  as  a  flying  private  peace  corps. 
There  are  many  other  programs  established 
by  other  denominations,  carrying  out  this 
concept  without  fanfare  and  publicity. 

Many  in  this  room,  I  am  siu-e,  share  my 
concern  for  the  problems  throughout  the 
w<M-ld.  With  each  passing  day,  a  new  crisis 
unfolds.  WhUe  we  evaluate  our  overall  for- 
eign policy,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  future  must  include 
a  declaration  of  national  policy  to  "win  the 
cold  war"  and 'a  program  to  carry  us  to  vic- 
tcwy.  I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  we  miist 
develc^  an  effective  economic,  technological, 
and  psychological  offense — in  addition  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  superior  military  defense 
poeture. 

We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  nuclear 
war  in  terms  of  hiunan  and  economic  waste. 
The  avoidance  of  a  nuclear  showdown  re- 
quires us  to  seek  other  ways  in  which  to 
prevail  in  the  face  of  commiuiism.  To  para- 
phrase the  expert  on  communism,  Clause- 
wltz,  "A  cold  war  Is  bi»t  an  extension  of  a 


hot  war  by  other  means."  TheredTore,  we 
too,  must  develop  "other  means,"  which  take 
a  variety  ot  forms,  to  counter  this  new  threat 
to  our  security. 

When  they  say,  "Which  way  America?" 
I  am  convinced  the  business  aviation  com- 
munity will  provide  the  leadership  in  de- 
veloping these  "other  means"  that  put  to  use 
the  most  advanced  tools  avaUable  in  the 
fields  of  commxmlcation  and  transportation. 

You  In  b\isiness  aviation  are  imlquely 
qualified  to  lead  this  airborne  peace  offensive. 

As  flyers,  we  can  expedite  the  export  of 
American  knowledge  and  know-how  by  sim- 
ply demonstrating  to  others  throughout  the 
world  that  which  we  have  applied  success- 
fully at  home.  Aa  Americans,  we  can  help 
other  Nations  provide  opportunities  based 
on  freedom,  dignity,  and  Justice  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Let's  put  "wings  on  Americanism." 


The  Economic  Race 
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Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  debate  over  political  complications 
of  foreign  affairs,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
recognize  that  the  basic  strength  of  the 
United  States  lies  In  our  free  enterprise 
economic  muscle.    A  very  appropriate 
cooamentary  on  the  superior  U.S.  eco- 
nomic strength  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
DaUy  News  of  October  11,  and  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  rem&rks: 
[From  the  Chicago  (lU.)  Daily  News, 
Oct.  11, 1965] 
The  Economic  Racz 

The  V3.  State  Department  reports  that 
the  Soviet  economy  is  falling  further  behind 
the  American  economy.  This  is  quite  a 
different  story  from  the  one  that  compara- 
tive rates  of  economic  growth  told  a  few 
years  ago. 

During  1950-60  the  Soviet  gross  national 
product  grew  6.8  percent  annxially  while  the 
U.S.  GNP  grew  only  3.3  percent.  Had  such 
a  differential  continued,  the  Soviet  economy 
would  have  caugpht  up  with  the  American 
economy  some  time  in  the  1980's.  But  their 
rate  went  down  and  our  rate  went  up,  and 
during  the  past  5  years  the  TJJS,  economy 
pulled  ahead  by  another  $60  billion,  the  State 
Department  reports. 

The  1965  figures  don't  tell  the  end  of  the 
story  any  more  than  the  1960  flgures  did  or 
than  the  1980  figures  will.  Por  one  thing, 
there  is  a  difference  between  QNP  and  mili- 
tary power.  The  State  Department  cau- 
tioned that  the  Soviet  economy  has  concen- 
trated heavily  on  military  and  space  pro- 
grams and  "worldwide  activities  of  serious 
consequences  to  U.S.  security  interests." 

Another  reason  for  caution  Is  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  now  turning  realistic 
attention  to  removing  three  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  its  economic  growth  that  the  U.S. 
State  Department  listed— agriculture  fail- 
ui^,  difficulty  In  adopting  new  technology 
aiJa  a  declining  rate  of  Investment  In  indus- 
trial plants. 

Last  month  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  laid 
before  the  Communist  Party  central  com- 
mittee a  series  of  drastic  economic  reforms. 
The  Central  Government  will  give  the  man- 
agers of  individual  enterprises.  Including 
farmers,  broad  goals  and  considerable  free- 
dom to  meet  them.    They  will  be  expected 


to  use  proflts  above  a  set  retiu-n  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ao  as  to  provide  incentives  and  in- 
crease Investments. 

in  brief,  the  Ctovemment  is  adjusting  its 
theories  to  realities  and  the  people  are  being 
given  private  Initiative  and  personal  motiva- 
tions. The  Soviet  economy  may  be  a  more 
formidable  competitor  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  In  the  past. 

Looking  ahead,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
projects  a  continuing  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican econcany  at  a  yearly  rate  of  4  percent. 
This  Is  a  compromise  flgure  between  repu- 
table estimates  that  range  between  3.3  and 
4.9  percent. 

The  4-percent  target  for  the  American 
economy  Is  realistic  but  Its  achievement  will 
by  no  means  be  automatic.  American  eco- 
nomic expansion  during  the  coming  decade 
will  depend  on  the  growth  rate  in  the  factors 
of  production  (labor,  land,  capital,  education 
and  technology) ,  the  efficiency  of  their  uti- 
lization of  the  efficient  use  of  manpower. 
These  all  have  two  properties  in  common. 
First,  they  can  grow  only  at  the  expense  of 
sacrificing  present  consumption  or  leisure 
for  future  potentiality.  Second,  they  will  re- 
quire responsibility  and  cooperation  by  gov- 
ernment, business  and  labor. 

Premier  Koeygln  told  the  Soviet  people 
that  the  new  system  will  mean  more  defense, 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  a  shorter  work- 
day, higher  pay,  lower  taxes,  pensions,  bo- 
nuses and  better  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. This  sounds  very  much  like  President 
Johnson's  formula  for  the  Great  Society. 

The  hard  facts  of  economic  life,  which 
know  no  nationality  or  ideology,  say  that 
there  can't  be  more  of  everything  tor  every- 
body unless  It  Is  earned.  Victory  in  the  race 
of  economic  growth  will  go  to  those  who 
work  in  the  light  of  this  truth. 


ConsHtutioB  Day  Address  at  Lonisville, 
Ohio,  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Walker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13, 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highlight 
of  the  annual  Constitution  Day  celebra- 
tion at  Louisville,  Ohio,  officially  known 
as  Ohio's  Constitution  Town,  was  an 
excellent  address  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Walker, 
of  Malone  College,  In  nearby  Canton.  I 
am  certain  it  will  be  of  Interest  to 
Members: 

Constitution    Day   Aodsess   at   Louisville, 

Ohio 

(By  Harold  H.  Walker) 

I  did  not  come  here  tonight  to  recite 
for  you  constitutional  biography  as  thrill- 
ing as  It  is  to  recount.  One  might  well 
address  oneself  to  such  constitutional 
characteristics  as  its  birth  from  necessity, 
talented  cast,  confrontation  of  issues  or  un- 
foldment  by  compromise.  But  Instead,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  concept  I  choose 
to  call  emergent  freedom.  Each  century  of 
the  American  venture  has  had  a  major  move- 
ment toward  enlarging  or  emerging  freedom. 
In  the  17th  century  we  had  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  founding  movement  as  a  new 
cradle  for  freedom  was  sought  by  those  who 
cherished  it  far  above  the  security  afforded  by 
the  monarchs  of  their  homrtand.  In  the  18th 
century  the  cause  of  freedom  was  emerging 
stiU  more  strongly  in  the  hearts  of  colonists 
and  ftuther  realization  demanded  a  break 
from     Eiuopean     imperialism.    Great     ac- 


complishment though  this  was,  it  was  not 
the  highest  s\munit  for  freedom  as  the  19th 
century  witnessed  a  most  critical  movement 
involving  the  yoimg  nation  in  a  civil  war  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I  sub- 
mit to  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
20th  centuiy,  like  the  three  preceding  It,  also 
has  Its  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
emergence  of  freedom  through  realization 
of  hiunan  ri^ts. 

Every  century  has  had  its  handwringers, 
blue  breathers  and  gravedlggers;  and  friends, 
they  are  better  organized  and  more  visible 
now  than  ever  before — but  not  any  different. 
I  ask  joxL  to  reject  the  thesis  that  America 
has  had  it;  that  It  Is  about  aU  over,  that  we 
are  In  the  dusk  of  America's  day.  The  thesis 
I  would  like  for  you  to  accept  tonight  Is 
that  America  can  and  will  bring  forward  the 
emerging  freedom  of  this  country  In  a  move- 
ment comparable  to  those  great  advances  of 
the  founding,  the  Revolution,  the  Civil  War, 
portrayed  In  the  Immediate  three  centuries 
past.  I  see  this  posslbUlty  as  a  product  of 
three  factors:  our  Christian  heritage,  our 
classic  Constitution,  our  dynamic  struggle 
for  Individuality,  which  is  guarded  so  zeal- 
ously by  our  Constitution.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  dwell  in  depth  or  number  on 
the  emerging  freedoms  I  see  possible  in  our 
time,  but  allow  me  to  mention  a  few.  Free- 
dom from  ignorance.  Our  educational 
machinery  is  greater,  more  available  and 
more  efficient  than  at  any  time  In  our  his- 
tory. It  is  also  greater  than  any  nation  on 
earth.  We  are  now  learning  enough  about 
learning  if  you  please,  to  know  that  no  nor- 
mal man  need  be  Ignorant  and  we  are  mov- 
ing significantly  In  this  direction  of  freeing 
Americans  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance. 

Second,  I  suggest  that  we  can  and  will 
move  toward  freedom  from  what  I  choose 
to  call  petty  particularism.  The  time  Is 
brightly  dawning,  when  religiously  we  shall 
not  criticize  each  other  or  divide  ourselves 
over  such  petty  particulars  as  whether  or  not 
It  Is  acceptable  to  sing  praise  to  God  with 
or  without  accompaniment.  Ethnically  we 
are  divesting  ourselves  of  such  concepts  and 
labels  as  "wop,"  "kike,"  "spick,"  and  so 
forth.  Racially  we  shall  come  to  know  that 
human  dignity  is  not  caused  by  color. 

Third.  I  ask  you  to  think  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  area  of  endeavor  to  free  us  from 
physical  pain.  I  am  sure  these  great  ad- 
vances need  no  amplification  here.  Last  I 
want  to  point  out  the  emergence  of  freedom 
from  binding  labor.  Think  of  the  burden 
which  is  being  lifted  from  man's  back.  I 
have  faith  that  this  freedom  when  realized 
will  launch  this  Nation  into  a  new  era  wherein 
man  shall  be  released  from  toll  and  be  free 
to  create,  appreciate  In  its  fullest  sense,  and 
recreate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  denied 
that  America  is  converging  upward.  That  is 
we  are  progressing  in  the  elimination  of  the 
very  poor,  the  very  Ignorant,  the  very  un- 
healthy, and  the  very  mistreated.  I  believe 
the  20th  centvu-y  can  go  down  as  that  great 
time  when  America  carried  forth  its  heritage 
of  emergent  freedom  in  a  surge  of  new 
«trength.  based  fundamentally  on  man's 
right  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual — ^free 
from  the  debilitating  labels  of  groups  whose 
existence  has  been  forged  by  emphasis  of 
differences  which  were  never  sanctioned  by 
God's  law — the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Friends  and  neighbcns,  whUe  I  believe  the 
contribution  of  this  century  can  and  will 
be  one  of  greatness — let  me  assure  you  that 
it  can  be  achieved  only  with  the  sacrifice, 
consistence,  and  persistence  which  char- 
acterized the  great  men  and  women  who 
have  given  birth  to  and  nurtured  the  Ameri- 
can drecun.  In  closing  may  I  quickly  sug- 
gest three  ways  in  which  each  of  us  can 
help.  First  by  f utvye  orientation.  Let's  look 
ahead  with  openess  and  anticipation  of  con- 
tributing to  this  time  and  the  future — 
rather  than  precluding  that  It  never  could 


be  like  the  good  old  days.  Ours  Is  the  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  of  good  new  days. 

Second,  let's  talk  America  up.  I  believe 
Uutt  this  Oonstitution  Day  celebration  Is  a 
powerful  idea.  Think  of  this  as  an  example 
of  talking  America  up.  Think  of  what  this 
seed  so  carefully  planted  and  nurtured  by  the 
pioneering  spirit  of  Louisville,  Ohio,  can  be- 
come. In  only  13  years  it  has  already  gained 
State  and  National  recognition.  I  can  en- 
vision the  time  when  Constitution  Day  will 
be  a  national  holiday.  Yes,  let's  avaU  our- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  talk  America 
up. 

And  third,  let's  be  informed  so  that  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  should 
be  students  of  our  heritage,  advocates  of 
emerging  freedom,  and  builders  of  tomorrow. 
In  conclusion  let  me  emphasize  again  that 
we  are  now  in  a  time  when  the  torch  of 
freedom,  lighted  by  our  forefathers,  made 
brighter  by  generations  of  brave  people,  mxist 
again  be  fueled  by  a  people  c<Hnmitt«d  to 
extending  freedom.  This  Is  our  time.  It  is 
our  opportunity,  our  privilege,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility to  lift  the  torch  of  freedom 
higher  and  higher  and  higher,  so  that  Its 
glow  encompasses  a  widening  circle  of  our 
people  and  shines  as  a  beacon  to  mankind 
everywhere. 


Vietnam  Critics  Go  Oat  of  Style 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   XEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Wil- 
liam S.  White  points  ouc  in  the  foUowinsr 
column  we  have  been  through  "2  years 
of  almost  constant  biting  at  American 
purposes"  and  the  tide  of  publicity  Is 
finally  beginning  to  turn  and  now  re- 
flects what  has  been  true  all  along.  The 
majority  of  the  American  pe<H>le  has  al- 
ways supported  the  administration  in 
its  determination  to  resist  Communist 
aggresion  in  southeast  Asia  and  they 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  White's  article  follows: 
Vietnam  Carries  Go  Our  or  Sttle 
(By  WllUam  S.  White) 

Washington. — Por  the  first  time  It  can  be 
said  with  confidence  that  the  long  attack 
upon  tbe  American  policy  of  resisting  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Vietnam  by  candid 
military  force  is  clearly  failing,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

The  new  isolationism  of  the  sixties — an 
isolationism  expressed  in  recommendations 
that  in  one  way  or  another  we  should  aban- 
don the  South  Vietnamese  and  cut  and  run 
from  Asia  under  elegant  rhetoric,  protesting 
that  we  were  not  running  at  all — is  dying  at 
last. 

Its  death  at  home — and  a  slow  death  it  has 
been  through  2  years  of  almost  constant 
biting  at  American  purposes — ^is  manifest, 
both  in  what  is  now  happening  and  in  what 
Is  now  not  happening.  The  Bhrlli  outcries 
formerly  heard  so  often  from  a  Democratic 
fringe  in  the  Senate  are  heard  no  longer,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  and  in  very  minor  key. 

The  hostile  student  teach-ins  are  not  al- 
together a  thing  of  the  past.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  proresistance  teach-ins 
are  now  also  being  organized  these  academic 
fevers  were  never  more  than  a  nuisance. 
And  they  never  reflected  any  substantial 
opinion  in  this  country,  anymore  than  the 
little  band  of  complaining  Democratic  Sen- 
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the  Labor  Government  of  Harold 

now  become  the  most  useful  of 

associates  in  beating  back  the  mixed 

group — of   mere    beatniks,    of 

s4mlpaclflsts,  of  decent  ultraliberals 

with  the  delusion  that  it  always 

to  halt  Cranmunist  incursions  by 

nedotiattons — that  had  so  long  given 

Sovemment  so  much  trouble. 

m  igzUtude  of  Mr.  Wilson's  achieve- 

^e  recent  Labor  Party  convention 

in  destroying  their  case  has  not 

here. 

Blackpool  Mr.  Wilson  proved  point 
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HXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


I.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CiMOLXSA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  8, 1965 


D>RN 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
in  a  splendid  editorial  this 
supported  the  position  of  our 
,  the  Honorable  John  Bell  Wil- 
hls  onx>sitimi  to  newsmen  being 
by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 


the  Post  for  this  fine  edi- 
for  its  strong  position  against 
newspapermen"  being  em- 
the  same  time  by  Government 
I  reccMnmend  to  all  Federal 
Govemnient  officials  and  to  the  Congress 
a  carefu  reading  of  thts  fine  editorial 
which  fo  lows: 

C  -EAK  Conflict  or  Interest 
Employ  nent  of  working  newspapermen  by 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
and   rightly   criticized    by    Repre- 
JoHN   Bkix  WnxiAMs  of   Missis- 
press  undertakes  to  give  readers 
objective,  and  Independent  re- 
operations of  Government.     It 
that  with  reporters  and  editors 


who  ar«  employed  by  Government.  The  con- 
flict ot  intwest  Is  self -evident,  \mavoidabl«, 
and  Inescapable. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Oportunlty,  when  It 
hired  newsp^wr  reporters,  may  have  been 
motivated  only  by  the  desire  to  get  com- 
petent people.  Whatever  its  motives,  it  is 
simply  unarguable  that  such  an  employment 
policy  by  government  generally  would  soon 
deprive  citizens  of  any  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment except  one  obtained  by  those  on  the 
Government's  pajrroll.  And,  it  would  be  a 
sinister  thing  indeed  if  the  policy  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  so  Inclined  to  the  employ- 
ment of  journalists  as  to  suggest  that  the 
hiring  policies  were  intended  to  corrupt  the 
press.  The  main  point  is,  however,  that 
whether  or  not  the  intent  Is  bad.  Govern- 
ment should  not  employ  journalists  and  risk 
the  Imputation  of  improper  efforts  to  in- 
fluence the  press;  and  newspapermen  should 
not  work  for  the  Government  and  risk  the 
charge  that  their  views  are  prejudiced. 

The  reputation  of  the  newspapers  for  fair- 
ness, impartiality,  and  objectively  is  a  thing 
of  value  in  our  society  and  neither  Govern- 
ment officials  nor  newspapermen  ought  to 
put  that  reputation  in  jeopardy.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  dismiss  any  working  news- 
paperman on  its  payrolls:  the  reporters  and 
editors  who  have  accepted  that  employment, 
thoughtlessly,  ought  to  resign.  The  best 
thing  a  newspaperman  can  do  far  his  country 
is  to  write  honestly  about  Government  op- 
erations. And  the  best  thing  a  Government 
agency  can  do  for  a  newspaperman  is  to  leave 
him  free  to  persevere  in  that  high  purpose. 


Declininf  Respect  for  Law  in  the  United 
States  Is  Decried 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   DAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  October  14  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  published  weekly  by  the  National 
Tribune  Corp.,  in  which  declining  re- 
spect for  law  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
cried. I  also  include  remarks  by  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on  the 
same  subject,  reported  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  14. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  above-mentioned  in  condemning  the 
abhorent  practices  mentioned. 

The  editorial  and  news  item  follow: 
[Prom  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Oct.   14.  1965| 
Respect  for  Law  Declining 

Why  television  producers  furnish  a  forum 
for  draft  dodgers  and  those  who  are  belittling 
the  military  action  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
most  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans. 

Just  thla  week  a  television  program  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  a  folk  singer  who 
derided  the  military  draft  and  another  young 
man  who  advised  those  in  his  audience  of 
draft  age  of  ways  and  means  to  avoid  being 
taken  into  the  service.  Astonishing  still 
was  the  enthusiastic  reception  received  by 
these  misguided  and  unpatriotic  youths. 

No  longer  do  those  who  sponsor  certain 
changes  in  America  give  due  respect  to  law 
and  order.  If  they  deem  a  law  to  be  a  bad 
one,  then  they  proceed  to  take  direct  action 
in  not  obeying  it.    This  has  been  one  of  the 


tragic  developments  in  the  civil  rights  move, 
ment.  It  Is  now  apparently  spreading  to 
those  who  oppose  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  and  Santo 
Domingo. 

One  may  surmise  why  spokesmen  for  pa- 
triotic and  veterans  organizations  which 
usually  present  a  solid  front  against  those 
who  would  demean  the  sanctity  of  existing 
laws  are  not  given  an  oK>ortimlty  to  appear 
in  rebuttal  on  television  programs  through- 
out the  country. 

In  this  manner  they  could  furnish  as- 
surance to  the  American  people  that  there 
remains  a  huge  majority  of  law-abiding 
citizens  who  look  with  disfavcur  and  disgvist 
upon  the  contemptible  antics  of  those  who 
are  furnishing  ammtinltion  and  propaganda 
to  those  nations  which  seek  to  destroy  us. 


[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Oct.  14,  1965] 
*  •  •  •  • 

Eisenhower  is  worried  that  "some  kind  of 
moral  deterioration"  has  set  in  among  Ameri- 
cans. The  former  President,  talking  with 
newsmen  on  the  eve  of  his  75th  birthday, 
cited  eff<»ts  to  evade  the  draft  and  signs  of 
diminishing  respect  for  law  and  order  as  in- 
dication of  this  deterioration. 


World  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  ICCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  on  food  and  population  from 
the  Economist  Is  Interesting  In  view  of 
our  recent  farm  and  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation. 

It  Is  necessary,  I  believe,  that  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  be- 
gin to  put  greater  emphasis  on  agricul- 
tural assistance  to  the  underfed  parts 
of  the  world. 

(From  the  Economist,  Sept.  16,  1965] 

WoKLo  Food — The  Malthusian  Decade 

The  world  gets  hungrier.  Four  years  ago, 
on  the  best  estimates,  about  half  the  people 
in  the  W(»-ld  suffered  some  degree  of  hunger 
or  malnutrition,  or  both;  between  10  and  15 
percent  of  Its  3300  million  Inhabitants— 
at  least  330  million  people — were  badly  un- 
dernovuished.  Since  then  the  situation  has 
worsened.  By  1969,  world  food  production 
per  person  was  about  10  percent  above  its 
level  before  the  Second  World  War;  since  then 
it  has  stagnated,  and  each  of  the  developing 
regions  has  lost  some  of  Its  earlier  gains. 
In  Latin  America,  food  output  per  person 
is  less  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  now  believes  that  there 
will  be  no  cure  without  some  real  incentives 
to  farmers  in  developing  countries  to  in- 
crease their  production.  This  means  guar- 
anteeing more  stable  returns,  organizing 
marketing  and  credit  facilities  in  such  a 
way  that  they  do  not  remain  always  at  the 
mercy  of  landlords  and  inefficient  middle- 
men. The  PAO  firmly  believes  that  sub- 
stantial progress  In  feeding  the  world's  hun- 
gry must  wait  until  developing  countries' 
governments  (most  of  them  with  only  a  few 
years'  experience  of  Independence  behind 
them)  make  a  better  Job  of  tackling  social 
and  political  problems  that  the  rich  coim- 
tries  often  shirk. 

This  does  not  mean  that  aid-giving  de- 
veloped  countries  should  sit  back  fatali£- 
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tically  and  wait  for  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves. Industrialization,  which  needs  for- 
eign aid,  creates  a  new  demand  for  farm 
products  and  helps  the  farmer  progress  from 
peasant  to  entrepreneur.  Any  schones  for 
agricultural  improvement  will  create  an  addi- 
tional need  for  foreign  exchange,  and  will 
be  strangled  at  birth  unless  aid  Is  forth- 
coming. But  the  aid-givers  could  give  a 
greater  part  of  their  help  In  ways  that  stim- 
ulate agricultural  reform  without  appearing 
to  be  an  undue  Interference  In  the  recipient's 
Internal  affairs.  The  FAO  in  Its  latest  report 
suggests  that  more  aid  should  be  given  for 
general  schemes  of  agricultural  development, 
rather  than  for  big  projects  like  Irrigation 
dams. 

UNTAD  (the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development)  may  also  help 
agricultural  reform  if  It  can  generate  a  new 
breed  of  International  commodity  agree- 
ments that  force  primary  producers  to  con- 
trol production  of  surplus  commodities. 
Were  there  a  genuine  prospect  of  output 
limitation  by  the  producers,  Importing  coun- 
tries might  more  easily  agree  to  finance  the 
support  of  the  International  market.  The 
international  coffee  agreement  has  begun  to 
move  hopefully  in  this  direction  with  the 
aid  of  the  World  Bank,  although  the  polit- 
ical difficulties  of  controlling  coffee  pro- 
duction In  a  country  like  Brazil  are  enor- 
mous. 

Also  In  the  air  are  the  schemes,  mostly 
of  French  or  European  Common  Market  ori- 
gin, for  tising  planned  surpluses  of  food- 
stuffs grown  in  the  rich  countries  In  a  pur- 
poseful way  to  aid  development  in  the  poor. 
The  FAO  commented  that,  though  the  idea 
is  controversial,  a  choice  does  not  exist  be- 
tween avoiding,  or  delil>erately  planning  for 
a  surplus,  but  only  between  whether  a  sur- 
plus wiUy-nllly  is  planned  or  unplanned. 
"From  that  point  of  view,  planned  food  aid 
may  be  preferable."  This  at  least  may  be 
some  consolation  for  the  himgry,  but  one 
must  remember  they  cannot  eat  words.  Only 
the  rich  can. 


Castro's  Latest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or  MKW   JtMSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr,  GALLAGHEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
magnanimous  offer  by  President  John- 
son to  admit  refugees  from  Castro's 
regime  is  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
American  concern  for  oppressed  people 
everywhere.  This  action  is  a  concrete 
example  of  our  Nation  at  its  best,  offering 
Itself  as  a  haven  for  those  persons  who 
desire  true  freedom  and  relief  from 
tyranny. 

I  think  that  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News  Is 
a  fair  representation  of  the  praise  and 
suiH>ort  elicited  from  many  private  citi- 
zens and  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.    I  respectfully  submit  It  for  the 

Record: 

Castbo's  Latest 

President  Johnson  acted  in  the  interest  of 
humanitarlanlsm  In  offering  refuge  to 
Cubans  wanting  to  come  to  this  country. 
He  could  have  done  no  less. 

The  motive  behind  Fidel  Castro's  sudden 
decision  to  open  the  gates  remains  unclear. 
Whatever  It  may  be,  he  cannot  escape  the 
obvious  admission  of  failtire  which  the  de- 


parture of  those  voluntarily  leaving  the  land 
of  their  birth  would  represent. 

Efforts  will  be  made  In  Washington  to  pace 
the  flow  by  »m<ting  the  number  of  refugees 
to  5,000  a  month.  If  this  Influx  were  to 
continue,  Cubans  could  account  for  half 
of  the  120,000  immigrants  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  wo\ild  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  States  under  the  newly  enacted 
legislation. 

Even  though  this  could  Impose  a  barrier  to 
prospective  citizens  from  friendly  hemi- 
spheric nations,  the  desire  to  maintain  the 
United  States  as  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
should  be  transcendent.  Safeguards  must 
be  employed,  however,  to  prevent  Castro  from 
undertaking  a  wholesale  eviction  of  unem- 
ployables  and  others  burdening  the  Cuban 
economy. 

The  International  Red  Cross  would  be  the 
ideal  intermediary  to  assure  that  humani- 
tarian considerations  prevail.  Castro's  re- 
fusal to  deal  with  the  Red  Cross  or  some 
equally  disinterested  third  party  would  he  a 
sure  sign  of  bad  faith  and  a  signal  to  call 
the  whole  thing  off. 


A  Trip  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  always  seek  out  new  information  from 
those  who  travel  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, in  those  countries  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Russia  and  those  nations 
within  the  scope  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe. 

The  article  which  I  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord today  is  by  William  J.  Farrell,  a 
college  classmate  of  my  late  husband  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  Mr.  Far- 
rell was  a  stockbr(*:er  In  New  York  City 
until  the  stock  market  crashed  in  1928, 
whereupon  he  left  for  the  west  coast  and 
became  associated  with  banking  Inter- 
ests in  California.  During  these  years  he 
served  his  coimtry  In  both  major  en- 
counters. World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  Now  retired.  Bill  Farrell  Is  devoting 
his  time  and  energies  to  travel  and 
writing. 

His  most  recent  trip  was  made  to  the 
Balkan  countries.  Although  an  upcom- 
ing article  on  this  recent  trip  Is  not  yet 
completed,  I  have  gathered  various 
pieces  of  information  concerning  free- 
dom of  religion  in  these  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  from  correspondence  with 
him. 

The  principal,  personal  contacts  he 
made  were  with  guides  and  a  few  hotel 
clerks,  most  oi  whom  were  young  boys 
and  ^Is — ^university  students  on  simi- 
mer  vacations.  They  were  obviously  well 
schooled  in  what  they  were  to  answer  to 
questions  about  religion.  Tliey  claimed 
freedom  of  rdigloa  existed  but  stated 
that  rdlgion  was  practiced  mostly  by 
older  people.  He  was  told  Uiat  young 
people  were  not  Interested  in  religion  be- 
cause they  were  much  too  occupied  with 
other  activities  and  had  no  need  for  it. 


He  then  asked  a  few  of  these  younsr 
people  if  church  attendance  would  hinder 
their  advancement  In  the  party.  Most 
denied  this  vigorously.  However,  he 
reached  a  very  few  who  replied  guardedly 
that  the  practice  of  any  religlcm  would 
not  be  of  any  help  to  them  in  advancing 
their  positions. 

Upon  visiting  two  services  on  a  Sunday 
in  the  heart  of  Buciiarest,  he  found  16 
people  attending  a  Roman  Catholic  Mass 
in  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  at  noon  and 
nearby,  20  people  attending  an  Orthodox 
service. 

Obviously  and  regrettably,  freedom  of 
religion  is  a  freedom  not  easily  enjoyed 
but  rather  guardedly  practiced,  if  prac- 
ticed at  all. 

Now,  in  order  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  wealth  of  observations  con- 
tained in  William  Farrell's  excellent 
account  of  his  1964  trip,  I  present  his  ar- 
ticle. "A  Trip  Behind  the  Itmi  Curtain" : 

A  TRn>  BxHiin)  thx  Ibon  Curtain 
(By  William  Farrell,  retired  staff  member) 

June  30,  1964. — The  magic  date  had  finally 
arrived.  This  meant  retirement  and  enough 
time  to  make  a  trip  I  had  been  working  over 
in  my  mind  for  almost  2  years. 

The  nucleus  of  my  plan  was  to  Join  a  group 
In  Moscow  which  would  continue  an  addi- 
tional 3,000  miles  Into  central  Asia.  We 
would  visit  such  legendary  dtles  as  Alma 
Ata.  Tashkent,  Bukhara,  Samarkand,  and 
Dushanbe  (called  Stalinabad  before  Stalin's 
fall  from  favor) .  Literally  dozens  of  Inter- 
esting sights  are  to  be  seen  In  these  cities,  all 
of  which  bear  the  Impressive  marks  at  their 
antiquity. 

Earlier  stops  on  my  Itinerary — the  World's 
Fair,  a  tour  of  southern  Ireland  (after  a 
flight  from  New  York  to  Dublin),  and  an- 
other tour  of  the  Shakespeare  country  In 
England — were  IncldentaL  So  were  the  stops 
on  the  return  from  central  Asia  at  Copen- 
hagen, Frankfurt,  Heidelberg,  Parts,  and  up 
and  down  the  Rhine.  My  focal  point  was  the 
Russian  trip. 

Central  Asia  is  tru^  a  storied  land.  Its 
beginnings  predate  \nltten  history.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  capti9«d  Samarkand  In  the 
4th  century  B.C..  to  be  followed  around  the 
13th  century  by  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamer- 
lane. 

Each  city  I  Intended  to  visit  was  an  Im- 
portant link  in  the  ancient  "silk  road"  ex- 
tending from  China  to  southeastern  Europe. 
The  whole  area,  at  present  made  up  of  some 
half-dozen  Soviet  republics,  lies  about  2,600 
to  3,000  miles  southeast  of  Moscow,  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  (south  of  Siberia),  and  di- 
rectly north  of  Afghanistan.  When  we  were 
at  Alma  Ata,  during  a  trip  throu^  the 
mountains,  we  were  assured  that  we  were 
only  35  miles  from  the  border  of  Red  China — 
Sinklang  Province,  to  be  exact.  The  great 
barriers  of  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains  and 
the  Pamirs  lie  to  the  south.  Until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Jet.  travelers  had  described  this 
as  one  of  the  most  Inaoesslble  spots  on 
earth. 

Prior  Inquiries,  about  the  area,  brought 
suggestions  that  September  would  be  the 
most  pleasant  month  as  far  as  weather  con- 
ditions were  concerned  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case.  I  found  that  mldsummw  tem- 
perature In  Tashkent.  Bukhara  and  Samar- 
kand sometimes  reach  a  high  ot  120*  F. 

September  1  found  me.  <»  schedule,  at 
London  Central  Airport  as  the  PA  system 
droned  out  the  familiar.  "Your  attention 
please — Aerotlot  flight  No.  082  nonstop  to 
Moscow,  now  loading  at  gate  No.  4 — all 
aboard  please."  I  bope  I  never  lose  the  thrill 
I  get  when  the  flight  being  caHed  Is  my 
flight — and  this  was  something  special. 
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Aero:  lot  Is  the   airline  that  <^9erate6  all 
nonmiftaiy  flights  Xor  Rvusla,  both  domes- 
foreign.     My  plane  was  a  TU-IM, 
TupoleT.    It  flies  at  500  to  560  m.pJi. 
approadinately  the  Russian  version  of 
<»'  DC-8,  seating  70  to  100  perscms. 
<  zamlnatton  oS  the  interior  revealed 
planes  are  more  luxuriously  fum- 
>ut  the  noise  from  the  Jets  did  not 
I  imarkably  greater — at  least  as  I  ne- 
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hours  and  forty-five  minutes  later 

at  Moscow  airport.    There  I  Joined 

.  50,  made  up  of  23  other  people  who 

t>e  my  traveling  companions  for  the 

days.     Ours  was  an  English-speak- 

England.  Scotland,  Canada,  United 

and   Italy    (a    yoimg   couple)    were 

A   young  Russian   girl,   about 

old,  named  Nina  introduced  herself 

Intourlst  guide.     She  would  remain 

to  handle  all  details  of  our  trip  until 

to  Moscow  on  September   17. 

;,  by  the  way.  Is  a  government  bu- 

supervises  all  travel  and  hotel 

ations    within    Russia.      At    each 

,  we  were  to  be  Joined  by  a  local 

explain  sights  ca  interest. 

ofllcials  scrutinized  our  pass- 
special  visas  very  carefully;  how- 
customs  section  didn't  even  ask  \is 
our  luggage.     They  did  require 
careftilly  all  foreign  currencies  and 
or  silver  Jewelry.     We  found  that 
could  have  themselves  a  "ball." 
was   completely    unrestricted. 
airports,  railway  stations,  and  mill- 
ing tallations. 

drore  toward  Moscow  from  the  air- 
notlced  the  great  nvunber  of  foiu--, 
elfl^t-story   apartment  buildings, 
a  partial  answer  to  one  of  their  most 
problems — housing.   This  same  situ- 
pfevailed  In  all  the  central  Asian  cities 
apartments  and  business  build- 
new    construction.      The 
and  control  cabs  of  the  construc- 
were  silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
palm  trees  dot  the  Los  Angeles  sky- 
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nain  streets  of  Moscow  are  notably 

most  cases  accommodating  12  traffic 

rith   a  broad   center  dividing   strip 

UflUcJly  planted  with  flowers.    We 

that   these  streets   were   kept 

clean.     Apparently  there   are  no 

In  Moscow.    As  yet.  ordinary  traffic 

leavy  enough  to  tax  these  facilities, 

buses  by  the  hundreds  ply  the 

n  all  dlrecti<»is. 

:  lotel  wms  the  Ukraine,  built  6  or  7 

With  two  12-8tory  wings  and  a 

tower  of  27  stories,  it  contains  1,100 

covers  an  entire  city  bkxk.    The 

refer   facetiously  to   its   style  of 

as  "poet-Stalln."    The  lobby  of 

(and  this  may  be  said  generally 

hotels  where  we  stayed)  was  huge, 

azMl  poorly  lighted. 
guest  rooms,   the  plumbing   was 
anttque.    I  still  wonder  where  they 
to  diff  up  such  a  ocrilection  of  curl- 
In  some  hotels  the  wash  basin  would 
rocm  or  small  compartment,  the 
ir  tub  In  another,  and  the  toilet  in  a 
always  enjoy  a  good  game  of  hide 
.  but  not  when  I'm  kxAlng  for  the 
However,  I  admit  that  all  our 
'  rere  clean  and  comfortable.  If  you 
plumbing.    To  sum  up  on  hotels, 
be  about  fourth  class  In  this 
If  you  are  the  finicky  type,  you'd 
tey  home.     Room   service,   for   in- 
toesnt  cslst. 


OM 


tie 
wiuld 


hotel,  we  were  assigned  the  same 
r  the  ftaration  of  our  stay,  and  the 
•erred  ue  tbrooghout.    The 
elwKfm  set  wttb  baskets  ot  assort- 


ed fruit  and  four  or  five  large  botUes  of  zffln- 
eral  water,  orangeade,  or  fruit  juloes.  Tap 
water  was  not  potable.  There  were  no 
menus  and  no  tips.  Breakfast  was  a  varia- 
tion of  cereals,  eggs,  ham,  bacon,  toast — 
the  usual.  However,  one  morning  I  didn't 
recognize  the  first  offering  on  my  plate;  it 
was  a  smoked  sturgeon.  I  ate  it  and  liked 
It,  although  It  was  a  radical  departure  from 
my  ordinary  breakfast  routine.  The  follow- 
ing morning  it  started  with  a  plate-filling 
slab  of  cheese  surmounted  by  four  generovis 
slices  of  salami.  Chalk  up  another  radical 
departure. 

In  Moscow  we  were  served  generous  por- 
tions of  caviar  at  dinner  three  nights.  Each 
meal  also  brought  a  large  plate  of  sliced 
white  bread  and  black  bread.  After  one  sam- 
ple everyone  ate  the  black  bread.  It  was 
delicious.  It  was  not  quite  as  heavy  as  pum- 
pernickel and  always  ovenfresh.  Althouigh 
lunch  was  usually  built  around  a  hearty, 
space-filling  soup,  the  dinner  menu  was  var- 
ied. It  might  be  beef,  veal,  lamb,  or  other 
meats  prepared  in  conventional  ways,  or  per- 
haps a  shashlik  at  which  the  central  Asians 
excel.  Boned  roast  chicken  was  also  a  fre- 
quent favorite.  In  addition  to  these  stand- 
bys,  variotis  vegetables  were  served  along 
with  potatoes  or  rice.  Desserts  were  much 
the  same  as  ours,  but  ice  cream  always  was 
our  favorite.  It  was  excellent.  These  back- 
ward people  haven't  yet  discovered  that  ice 
cream  can  be  made  without  cream. 

Five  days  of  sightseeing  in  Moscow  pretty 
well  covered  the  conventional  sights.  We 
saw  the  Kremlin — twice  from  the  inside — 
and  the  metro  (subway)  with  its  marble 
platforms,  arches,  decorative  statues,  murals 
done  in  mosaics,  and  paintings.  We  also 
saw  many  mxiseums,  cathedrals,  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  Exposition  of  Soviet  Economic 
Achievement — a  collection  of  beautiful 
buildings,  scmiewhat  reminiscent  of  the  New 
York  World's  Pair.  Each  industry  and  re- 
public has  its  own  building  for  exhibiting  its 
products. 

On  September  6  we  left  Moscow  for  Alma 
Ata.  arriving  there  5  hours  and  20  minutes 
later.  When  Russia  took  over  the  central 
Asian  cities,  they  followed  a  general  policy 
of  preserving  the  native  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  is  composed  mostly  of  mud  huts.  They 
built  their  own  new  buildings  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  So,  it  Is  still  possible  to  observe 
life,  in  these  ancient  quarters,  very  much  as 
it  has  existed  lor  many  thousands  of  years. 
Some  of  the  mud  huts  are  gradually  being  re- 
placed by  modem  construction,  but  a  large 
portion  will  always  be  preserved  for  tourist 
appeal. 

Alma  Ata  and  Dushanbe  do  not  contain  any 
dlstlngtiiehed  landmarks.  Tashkent  Is  a 
city  of  over  a  million  population,  located  in 
the  center  (rf  a  large  cotton-producing  area. 
One  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  world 
is  located  here.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
pe<^le  still  wear  attractive  and  colorful  na- 
tive coetiunes. 

We  were  getting  toward  the  end  of  our 
Journey  with  visits  to  Bukhara  and  Samar- 
kand, the  ancient  Marcanda.  Bukhara  is 
known  best  for  the  rugs  bearing  that  name. 

Actually,  the  rugs  are  made  elsewhere, 
but  the  principal  market  is  Bukhara.  Until 
1920,  the  Emir  ruled  with  a  cruel  and  an 
absolute  hand.  Sometimes  criminals  were 
thrown  into  the  bug  pits  to  be  slowly  de- 
voured. Prominent  on  the  skyline  Is  the 
tall  and  beautifully  proportioned  Kalyan 
Minaret.  Condemned  men  were  taken  to 
the  tap  of  this  tower,  known  as  the  Tower 
of  Death,  and  pushed  off,  falling  to  their 
deaths  on  the  stone  flags  130  feet  below. 
Here  we  also  saw  the  Timor  Tower,  Job's 
Well,  and  many  other  impressive  struc- 
tures. Our  last  stop  In  Bukhara  was  a 
mosque  whwe  we  wra-e  permitted  to  enter 
dxirlng  a  religious  service.    The  worshippers 


prostrated  themselves  on  their  prayer  rugs 
which  they  had  spread  in  the  open  air  ia 
the  tree-covered  courtyard  on  the  mosque 
Here  again  the  feeling  of  remoteness  from 
the  world  and  the  vast  distances  from 
"regular"  civilization  possessed  us.  When 
you  get  so  deep  in  the  far  places  that  the 
Mohammedans  turn  southwest  to  face 
Mecca,  you  know  your're  more  than  45  min- 
utes from  Broadway. 

Samarkand  offers  a  wealth  of  Interesting 
places.  Among  them  is  the  Observatory  or 
Ulug-Beg,  the  astronomer.  His  recordB, 
compared  with  i»-esent-day  findings,  show 
an  amazing  accuracy.  The  Gur  Emir,  or 
Tomb  of  Tamerlane,  is  located  here.  Tamer- 
lane's sarcophagus  is  made  of  a  mineral 
caUed  nephrite  and  Is  said  to  be  the  largest 
single  piece  of  this  material  ever  known. 
For  his  epitaph,  he  chose  to  have  inscribed, 
"Were  I  alive  today,  mankind  would  trem- 
ble." The  Shah  I  Zind  is  a  long  stairway, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  succession  of  the 
beautiful  tombs  of  Tamerlane's  family. 
These  are  probably  the  best  preserved  of  the 
various  groufts. 

Registan  Square  is  formed  by  a  collec- 
tion of  mosques  and  madrasahs  or  schools. 
Its  imiH-essive  blue  and  blue-green  tile  domes 
had  fallen  into  disrepair,  but  one,  which  had 
been  expertly  restored  recently,  offers  the 
hope  that  the  entire  group  may  soon  receive 
like  treatment.  Lord  Curzon,  visiting  in 
1888,  spoke  of  It  as  "the  noblest  public  square 
in  the  world,"  superior  even  to  St.  Mark's 
Square  in  Venice. 

Dushanbe  was  the  last  stop  on  ovu:  tour. 
The  hotel  dining  room  was  "imdergoing 
repairs,"  so  we  ate  at  a  large  restaurant 
opposite  the  hotel  and  across  the  main 
public  square.  It  must  be  the  largest  pub- 
lic square  in  all  Asia.  On  otu-  last  night  in 
Dushanbe,  Intourlst  gave  up  a  farewell 
dinner,  featuring  much  caviar  and  cham- 
pagne. The  next  day  a  6-hour,  nonstop 
trip  in  an  IL-lS  returned  us  to  Moscow 
and  the  National  Hotel — reputedly  the  best 
In  Moscow.  At  least  the  National  and  Metro- 
pole,  products  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  are 
highly  recommended  by  old  Moscow  hands. 
I  think  they  are  right. 

The  next  morning,  September  17.  the 
group  broke  up  and  each  member  enplaned 
for  his  separate  destination.  Two  of  us  left 
Moscow  early  on  our  SAS  flight  to  Copen- 
hagen. 

On  our  departure,  as  on  our  arrival,  cus- 
toms showed  no  curiosity  about  our  luggage. 
However,  the  same  immigration  official,  who 
had  scrutinized  our  travel  documents  so 
closely  on  arrival,  was  again  on  duty  at  the 
clearance  desk  to  repeat  the  process  in  great 
detail.  When  our  passports  were  returned, 
we  noted  that  the  special  visa,  which  had 
been  carefully  stifled  to  that  document,  had 
been  as  carefully  removed. 

We  walked  downstairs  to  the  loading  level 
and  were  about  to  start  up  the  plane's  gang- 
way when  a  voice  at  my  elbow  asked  fOT  my 
passport.  It  was  our  old  friend  again,  but 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  pretty 
blond  girl,  who  Jtdned  in  the  inspection. 
They  went  through  the  whole  ceremony 
again.  Just  as  seriously  and  carefviUy  as  he 
had  done  it  not  m.uch  ova*  a  minute  before. 
He  finally  rettimed  the  pcussport  and  indi- 
cated that  I  was  free  to  board.  Obviously, 
no  one  Is  going  to  switch  passp<»'ts  in'  the 
brief  IntCTval  between  the  desk  and  the 
plane,  and  get  off  scot  free  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain — ^not,  at  least,  while  "Ivan 
Horatlus"  Is  guarding  the  bridge. 

Arriving  at  Copenhagen  Airport,  we  care- 
fully sought  out  a  cust<»n8  or  inunlgration 
officer.  There  was  none  to  be  foimd.  We 
made  inquiries.  Stin  no  oOlcials.  There 
was  nothing  to  tfo  but  call  a  cab  and  go  to 
the  hotel.   Needless  to  say,  I  felt  neglected. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or  NEW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  KCNQ  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  all  want  pure  air  and  water.  We 
welcome,  applaud,  and  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  and  the  various 
States  in  passing  legislation  to  correct 
the  pollution  problem. 

We  must,  however,  in  my  opinion,  go 
slow,  less  we  drive  out  of  business  small 
industries  along  our  rivers  which  have 
for  years  sustained  the  economy  of  their 
particular  areas.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  as  well  as  the  State  government 
should  and  will  help.  Industry  has  its 
side  of  the  story  and  should  be  heard. 

Recently,  Mr.  L.  P.  Thompson,  vice 
president  for  production  of  the  Warrens- 
burg  Board  &  Paper  Corp.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Post  Star  on  the  subject  of 
water  p(^utlon,  expressing  grave  con- 
cern about  the  "pure  water  program."  I 
think  it  might  be  well  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Mr.  Thompson's  thought- 
provoking  letter,  which  follows: 
Wattb  PoixnnoN 

Chestebtown,  N.Y., 

June  12, 1965. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Post-Stah: 

During  the  past  several  months  stream 
pollution  has  been  the  target  of  bitter, 
slanted  and  nonfactual  attacks  by  the  press 
and  assorted  btueaucrats.  Many  persons 
have  read  articles  In  the  New  York  Times 
about  population  equivalents  in  referring  to 
paper  mill  waste.  The  New  York  Daily  News 
carried  a  series  of  articles  on  stream  condi- 
tions near  a  small,  100-year-old  mill  in  down- 
state  New  Y(»k.  In  the  best  tradition  of 
yellow  Journalism  these  articles  contained 
half-truths,  omitted  pertinent  facts  which 
might  have  cast  a  better  light  on  the  situa- 
tion and  pictured  an  operation  which  In  no 
way  is  indicative  of  the  paper  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  Glens  Palls  Times  carried  arti- 
cles by  a  sensation-seeking  Albany  repMiier 
which  were  loaded  with  dynamite  terms. 
They  represented  only  one  side  of  a  bUxj 
and  contained  nothing  of  a  constructive 
natvire.    There  are  two  sides  to  a  coin. 

Water  engineering  is  a  complex  and  highly 
technical  science  little  understood  by  the 
general  public.  By  the  use  of  catch  phrases, 
out  of  context  quotations,  and  Government 
press  releases  containing  erroneous  Informa- 
tion, a  false  picture  of  actual  conditions  has 
been  conveyed  to  a  trusting  public.  Cer- 
tainly that  public  is  entitled  to  any  perti- 
nent information  that  would  allow  them  to 
better  evaluate  conditions  and  the  remedial 
actions  which  will  be  necessary. 

ALL    LIKE    XT    CLEAK 

We  would  all  like  to  have  our  State  waters 
free  from  sewage,  Insecticides,  and  unsightly 
debris  but  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  which 
any  Improvement  program  can  be  carried 
and  still  maintain  a  balance  between  area 
economics  and  purely  aesthetic  values,  l.e.: 
Between  Jobs  and  clean  waters.  Much  has 
been  done  and  there  is  much  to  do  but  the 
Great  Society's  pure  water  Utopia  will  be 
approached  only  when  man,  the  oontamlna- 
tor,  ceases  to  live  along  the  river  banks. 

Pure  water,  that  which  has  not  been  con- 
taminated for  a  specific  use,  does  not  exist 
in  a  natural  state.    It  may  be  found  on  tb» 


laboratory  shelf  or  the  battery  water  bottle 
and  it  Is  excellent  fuel  tor  the  propoganda 
mills.  Industries  which  depend  heavUy  on 
water  have  known  for  years  that  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  Government  would 
inject  itself  into  the  picture.  It  was  obvious 
that  this  would  be  a  fertile  field  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  bureaucratic  controls  and  agency 
dynasties.  Por  this  reason  and  because  of  a 
keen  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  the  major 
water  users  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
research  and  waste  disposal  treatment.  Un- 
fortunately they  reverse  the  Government 
pattern;  their  achievements  have  been  out- 
standing and  their  publicity  inadequate. 

What  are  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
industry  in  the  stream  pollution  field?  Since 
I  have  spent  over  30  years -in  the  paper  in- 
dustry I  will  confine  myself  to  its  efforts 
although  oil  and  chemical  industries  have 
been  equally  active : 

1.  During  the  past  20  years  the  paper  in- 
dustry has  spent  over  $200  million  In  re- 
search and  waste  control  equipment.  This 
money  came  from  profits  and  not  trom  the 
taxpayer's  pocket.  It  wotild  take  over  a 
billion  dollars  to  replace  the  treatment  facili- 
ties industry  has  already  placed  in  service. 

2.  Due  to  its  water  conservation  program 
and  improved  operating  techniques  the  in- 
dustry, while  doubling  its  production,  has 
cut  its  water  consumption  per  unit  In  half 
and  decreased  its  effluent  waste  load  by  50 
percent. 

3.  Aside  from  conventional  systems  of 
purification  the  industry  has  developed  sev- 
eral unique  methods  of  waste  disposal: 
pumping  into  brine  pockets  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  surface,  using  mill  waste  as 
an  irrigating  and  fertilizing  medlmn  for 
crops  such  as  alfalfa,  or  finding  uses  for 
products  which  formerly  were  part  of  efflu- 
ent waste. 

If  Government,  one  of  the  biggest  con- 
taminators,  had  been  as  alert  and  con- 
tributed a  proportionate  share  to  the  pro- 
gram we  would  not  be  confronted  with  some 
of  the  problems  which  face  us  today. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  pub- 
lic should  know  about  the  water  and  waste 
disposal  problems  of  today?  They  should 
know  that: 

1.  The  majority  of  industrial  wastes  and 
paper  mill  waste  in  partictilar.  are  not  pol- 
luted and  germ  laden  but  are  mostly  organic 
debris  which  is  admittedly  tmslghtly  and 
which  industry  would  like  to  prevent  in  its 
own  economic  interest. 

2.  Reliable  surveys  indicate  that  water  po- 
tential of  the  Northeast  wUl  only  be  half 
employed  in  the  next  35  years. 

3.  Water  is  used,  not  consumed.  No  mat- 
ter how  polluted  and  misused  It  may  be,  it  is 
eventually  purified,  if  not  by  man,  then  by 
nature  and  returns  to  the  earth  In  a  never- 
ending  cycle. 

4.  The  desalting  of  water  Is  not  something 
to  look  forward  to;  it  is  here.  Plants  capable 
of  desalting  a  million  gallons  a  day  will  be 
producing  fresh  water  at  about  G5  cents  per 
1,000  gallons  in  1967.  This  will  also  be  the 
cost  of  pwoducing  water  by  conventional 
means  at  that  time. 

A  large  Western  utility  company  has  of- 
fered to  build  plants  to  produce  desalted 
wuter  at  30  cents  per  1,000  gallons  by  1970. 

Since  the  poUutlon  program  offers  a  ter- 
rific opportunity  for  boondoggling  tliere  is 
already  evidence  of  a  gathering  'round  the 
pork  barrel:  llie  pe<^le  of  St.  Louis  were 
asked  to  vote  on  a  million  dollar  water  purifi- 
cation program.  They  approved  it  by  a  land- 
slide, 6  to  1,  margin  only  to  find  out  the 
money  was  to  be  used  to  clean  up  a  section 
of  the  Mississippi  miles  below  St.  Louis. 

Secretary  oX  Interior  Udcdl,  who  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  increase  the  size  and 
power  of  his  dynasty,  offwed  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  political  chicanery  we  can 
expect:  In  a  Boston  speech  last  Novembo'  Mr. 
Udall  deleted  part  of  a  prepared  text  regard- 


ing the  pollution  of  the  Allagash  River  by 
industry.  The  deletion  was  made  becaxise 
Mr.  Udall  knew  the  Information  was  false  but 
the  tinoorrected  text  was  released  to  the 
press.  Newspi^Mrs,  outdoor  magazines  and 
conservation  groups  immediately  picked  up 
the  erroneous  Information  and  blasted  indus- 
try with  both  barrelB.  The  Department  of 
Interior  refused  to  make  a  public  retraction 
and  only  after  several  weeks  "apologized"  in 
a  few  trade  publications.  How  high  handed 
can  they  get? 

We  are  for  charity,  motherhood  and  a  water 
improvement  program  but  we  are  concerned 
about  the  implementation  ot  the  program 
and  the  contrcds  that  should  be  put  on  it 
to  keep  it  from  being  exploited  by  those 
with  the  radar  proof  license  plates. 

Let's  see  both  sides  of  the  ooin. 

la.  P.  Thobipsoh. 


The  Story  of  the  FaD  Colors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NEW    HAKPSHIBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  aimual  fall  glory  has  q>read 
over  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  I 
thought  Members  would  be  interested  in 
the  following  report  cm  the  process  by 
which  the  foliage  changes  its  colors 
from  summer  green  to  the  red  and 
golden  opulence  of  fall.  Fred  E.  Beane, 
farm  editor  of  the  Manchester  Union- 
Leader  reports  an  interview  with  Dan 
Monahan,  the  Belknap  County  forester. 
Dan  is  the  son  of  former  State  Senator 
Robert  Monahan  who  is  the  Dartmouth 
College  forester  and  an  Intimate  friend 
of  mine  and  former  colleague  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate.  Both  men  well 
understand  the  intricate  and  wonderful 
processes  of  nature.  Some  day,  in  the 
Utopian  future  probably,  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  Congress  to  adjourn  in  time 
for  my  colleagues  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  come  up  to  the  Qranite 
State  at  this  time  of  year  and  see 
nature's  spectacular  farewell  to  summer. 
In  the  meantime,  I  am  happy  to  offer 
this  interesting  article  for  the  Rboord: 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
Oct.  7,  1966] 

Monahan  Tells  Stost  of  Colob 

(By  Fred  E.  Beane) 

Laconia. — ^Dan  Monahan,  Belknap  County 
forester  says  leaves  turned  color  in  autumn, 
when  celestial  hunters  had  slain  the  Great 
Bear,  according  to  an  old  legend  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  It  was  told  that  the  bear's 
blood,  dripping  on  the  forest,  changed  some 
trees  to  red,  and  the  fat  that  spattered,  as 
the  hunters  cooked  the  meat,  changed  other 
trees  to  yellow. 

Pe<q>le,  today,  too  frequently  take  the 
autumn  foliage  for  granted,  he  says,  and 
their  knowledge  is  not  much  of  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  Indian  legend.  Now  that 
the  colorful  foliage  of  the  countryside  is 
quite  an  attraction.  It  seems  an  opportune 
time  to  look  in  his  seeming  mystery. 
not  fsost 

Let  us  consider  why  leaves  change  their 
color,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  intrigued 
person.  Monahan  suggests.  Jack  Frost  is  not 
responsible  for  autumn  foliage.    Cooler  tem- 
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and  changes  In  the  sunlight  con- 
causing  a  chemical  reaction,  that 
for  this  phenomenon, 
green    bodies,    composed    of 
that  manirfacture  the  food  and 
eaf  its  color,  dissipate,  allowing 
to  influence  the  color  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THElBOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T?  ursday,  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  LOmO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  I^jeaker, 
on  SepMmber  29,  I  introduced  H.R. 
11329.  My  bill  would  make  a  national 
shitne  of  the  UJS.  frigate  Constellation, 
now  bert  led  in  Baltimore  Harbor.  This 
ship  sen  ed  the  Navy  with  distinction 
from  its  aunchlng  In  1797  imtil  the  end 
of  the  C  vH  War.  It  has  the  longest 
total  service  of  any  U.S.  war- 
1953  it  was  rescued  from  ob- 
a  group  of  Baltimore  citizens 
who  begin  Its  restoration.  In  view  of 
the  Cans  ellation's  great  record  of  serv- 
ice, and  fhe  imique  place  it  holds  in  the 
the  UJS.  Navy.  I  believe  that 
Government  should  complete 
their  woi  c  by  ofBcially  making  the  ship 
a  nation  1  shrine.  I  am  proud  to  in- 
clude in  he  Congressional  Record  the 
long  proi  d  history  of  this  UJ5.  frigate. 
made  ant  launched  in  Baltimore  : 

U.  ).  niCATK  "CONSTDXATION" 


record  of 
ship.  In 
Uvlon  by 
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lose  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 

aew  Nation  disbanded  its  Armed 

America  enjoyed  a  growing  pros- 

on  foreign  trade.     Oxir  mer- 

carrled  the  flag  of  the  United 

the  seven  seas,  but  without 

to  protect  them  they  were  de- 

Tbe    corsairs    of    the    Barbary 

aorth  Africa  began  to  attack  our 

hold  American  seamen  for  ran- 

7B4  over  100  American  sailors  had 
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flnlehed  in  time  to  see  immediate 
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action.  Tliey  were:  ConsteUatUm  of  36  guns 
and  United  States  of  44  gims  each.  Con- 
stellation was  built  by  David  Stoddo-  in 
Baltimore,  lid.,  and  latmched  September  7, 
1797.  She  sailed  J\ine  26,  1798,  the  first  to 
put  to  sea  of  the  original  three  ships  built 
for  the  UJS.  Navy. 

By  the  time  Constellation  was  on  the  high 
seas  a  peace  treaty  had  been  signed  with  the 
Barbary  States.  However,  French  privateers 
and  men-of-war  were  now  attacking  our 
ships,  pfu-ticularly  in  the  West  Indies.  Capt. 
Thomas  Truxtun,  who  had  commanded  sev- 
eral American  ships  during  the  Revolution 
was  given  ccxnmand  of  Constellation  and 
ordered  to  the  Caribbean.  Truxtxui  was  a 
hard  driving  but  fair  and  highly  capable 
ofilcer.  He  put  his  new  ship  in  fighting  trim 
and  drilled  his  crew  until  they  were  an 
efficient  fighting  team.  When  the  ship  ar- 
rived on  station  in  January  1799  they  were 
ready  and  eager  to  meet  the  enemy. 

At  noon  on  February  9,  1799,  a  sail  was 
sighted  off  the  Island  of  Nevis,  and  Constella- 
tion closed,  with  crew  at  battle  stations. 
The  ship  was  the  Frigate  L'Insurgente,  one  of 
the  finest  and  fastest  of  the  French  fleet.  In 
Just  over  1  hour  from  the  time  of  the  first 
broadside,  Constellation  had  battered  her 
opponent  into  helpless  surrender.  This  was 
the  first  important  U.S.  Navy  victory  over  an 
euMny  man-of-war  on  the  high  seas.  Captain 
Ttuxtun  and  Constellation  were  toasted  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  This 
decisive  victory  raised  the  morale  of  the 
American  people  and  gave  them  a  new  sense 
of  pride  and  purpose. 

In  February  1800,  1  year  after  the  victory 
over  L'Insurgente,  Constellation,  and  Trux- 
tun won  America's  second  great  naval  victory. 
This  battle  also  took  place  in  the  West  Indies 
against  a  larger  ship  of  the  French  Fleet,  La 
Vengeance.  The  savage  battle  raged  for 
some  5  hours,  with  Constellation,  now 
mounting  38  guns,  matching  and  outsbooting 
the  52  guns  of  La  Vengeance.  The  French 
ship  flnally  escaped  Into  the  night,  brutally 
beaten  and  barely  afloat. 

Constellation's  victories  over  L'Insur- 
gente and  La  Vengeance  served  notice 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
would  defend  her  honor  and  freedom  at 
all  costs.  Earlier,  on  June  18.  1798.  just 
8  days  before  Constellation  had  put  to 
sea  for  the  first  time,  Congressman 
Harper  had  proposed  his  now  famous 
toast,  "Millions  for  defense — not  1  cent 
for  tribute."  Constellation  had  given 
meaning  and  substance  to  those  words. 

While  the  victories  of  Tnixtun  and  Con- 
stellation were  most  important,  yet  together 
they  made  another,  even  greater,  contribu- 
tion to  the  infant  U.S.  Navy.  This  was  the 
system  of  conduct,  discipline,  gunnery,  sig- 
nals, and  naval  operations  put  into  effect  by 
Truxtun  while  in  command  of  Constellation, 
His  system  set  a  pattern  of  success  and  effi- 
ciency that  Is  the  basis  of  U.S.  naval  i»'o- 
cediu^  to  this  day.  Some  measure  of  Trux- 
tun's  true  stature  as  a  naval  genius  may  be 
understood  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
officers  who  achieved  distinction  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  the  next  30  years  had  served  imder 
Truxtun,  many  of  them  on  Constellation. 

By  1800,  Truxtim  had  left  his  beloved  ship, 
but  Truxtun  discipline  and  Truxtun  tradi- 
tion had  started  Constellation  on  one  of  the 
great  sagas  of  the  sea.  A  pcu-t  of  that  saga 
was  the  legendary  speed  <A  Constellation 
which  earned  her  the  name  "Yankee  Race 
Horse."  Truxtim  attributed  much  of  this 
great  qieed  to  Stoddn^s  design  which  intro- 
duced the  sharp  bow  lines  into  warship  archi- 
tecture. These  lines  were  later  to  be  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characterlBtics  of  the  fa- 
mous Baltimore  Clippers. 

Alexander  Murray  of  Chestertown,  Md.. 
sxieceeded  Tniztixn  in  command  of  Constel- 
lation. Captain  Mvtrray  sailed  to  the  Medit- 
erranean In  the  spring  of  1802,  Joining  the 


American  squadron  in  a  war  which  sought  to 
eliminate  depredations  on  Americsui  Amer- 
ican merchant  ships  and  seamen  by  war- 
ships at  tbe  Bartiary  States.  Constellation 
assisted  in  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  where  she 
sank  two  gxinboats  and  put  an  Arab  cavalry 
contingent  to  rout,  protected  American  mer- 
chant shipping  from  Barbary  cruisers 
throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  evacu- 
ated Marines  and  diplomats  frran  Derne  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  victorious  and  re- 
markable fleet-shore  operations  which  cul- 
minated in  peace  tenoB  with  all  the  Barbary 
powers  by  August  1805. 

Returning  home  in  November  1805,  Con- 
stellation was  in  ordinary  at  Washington 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  at 
which  time  she  was  dispatched  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.  There,  blockaded  by  an  imposing 
British  Fleet,  Constellation  stationed  herself 
between  the  enemy  and  an  American  fort 
on  Craney  Island,  where  she  thwarted  every 
British  attempt  to  destroy  her  and  the  fort. 
Her  armed  boats  twice  detected  and  spread 
the  alarm  to  foil  British  Fleet  boat  expedi- 
tions; and,  on  June  22,  1813,  her  batteries, 
together  with  gunfire  from  Oraney  Island, 
sank  three  British  Fleet  boats.  Of  the  700- 
man  invasion  force,  90  were  killed  or 
wounded  and  43  others  taken  prisoner  before 
the  British  turned  back. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  ratified  In  Decem- 
ber 1814,  bringing  our  second  war  with  Eng- 
land to  a  close  as  Constellation  faced  renewal 
of  naval  action  against  the  Barbary  States, 
which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  conflict 
to  renew  piratical  attacks  against  Amierican 
shipping.  In  the  Mediterranean  squadron 
of  Stephen  Decatvu-  she  Joined  four  other 
ships  in  the  capture  of  the  48-gun  Algerian 
frigate  Mashuda  in  June  1815,  then  took  part 
in  demonstrations  of  U.S.  Navy  strength 
which  enabled  Decatur  to  extract  treaties  of 
peace  with  Algiers.  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Con- 
stellation remained  to  enforce  these  treaties 
until  late  1817. 

Constellation  protected  the  rights  of 
American  seamen  off  South  America  from 
1819-1821,  and  was  Instrumental  In  estab- 
lishing the  favorable  trade  relations  in  that 
quarter  before  entering  the  Pacific  to  guard 
American  merchantmen  from  beligerents 
during  the  revolt  of  Peru  against  Spanish 
rule.  After  helping  drive  the  last  of  the 
pirates  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  In  1825-26, 
she  carried  our  new  ministers  to  England 
and  France  In  1831.  Constellation  then 
Joined  the  Mediterranean  squadron  for 
nearly  4  years  duty  that  Included  the  en- 
forcement of  Indonnlty  payments  for  per- 
vious depredation  against  merchantmen  by 
piratical  ships  of  Nt^Ies.  In  October  1835 
she  saUed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  assist 
in  crushing  the  Seminole  Indian  uprising 
in  Florida,  landing  shore  parties  to  relieve 
Army  garrieraa  and  sending  her  boats  on 
amphibious  expeditions.  She  then  cruised 
with  the  West  Indian  squadron  until  1838. 
serving  much  of  this  time  as  flagship  of 
Conunodore  Alexander  J.  Dallas. 

The  decade  of  the  1840'8  saw  Constellation 
circtmuiavlgate  the  globe.  Sailing  from  Bos- 
ton on  December  9,  1840.  she  proceeded  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  serve  on  Brazil  Station 
untU  February  1841,  ifhen.  she  became  flag- 
ship to  Commodore  Lawrence  Kearney  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Cast  Indian  Squad- 
ron. Already  a  revered  symb<4  of  American 
naval  greetaie«.  OonKUation  now  added 
bright  new  laurels.  She  left  Rio  on  March 
8  for  her  new  station  wliere  she  watched 
over  Amerleaa  interests  during  the  Opium 
War  and  maintained  great  vigilance  and 
activity  along  the  Malayan  and  China  coasts 
as  far  aa  the  Philipptnas,  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  opium  t^  Bhlpa  under  tbe  U.S. 
maritime  flag.  As  flag^llp  of  the  East  Indian 
Squadron,  CoiuteOotfon.  became  the  first 
U.3.  ahlp-of-war  to  enter  the  Inland  waters 
of  China  on  .^rll  13.  1842,  ^i^en  she  passed 
both  bars  of  the  Canton  River  and  anchored 
at  Whampoa  among  the  mwchant  ships. 


Learning  of  a  commercial  treaty  between 
China  and  Great  Britain,  Conunodore 
Kearny,  with  great  dlplotnatic  skill,  urged 
upon  the  Chinese  Government  the  granting 
of  equal  privileges  to  American  citizens.  His 
success  in  Constellation  opened  Chinese  ports 
to  American  shipping  and  led  to  our  flrst 
commercial  treaty  with  China  in  1845. 

The  team  of  Kearny  and  Constellation 
wrote  another  significant  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can history  while  returning  home  through 
Pacific  waters.  Leaving  China  on  May  22, 
1843.  they  £irrived  at  Oahu  on  July  6  to 
learn  that  King  Kamehameha  in  had  made 
a  provisional  cession  of  the  Sandwich 
(Hawaiian)  Islands  to  the  Captain  of  the 
British  warship  H.M.S.  Caryfoot.  A  strong 
protest  by  Commodore  Kearny  to  the  King 
and  subsequent  British  disavowal  of  the  Im- 
peading  annexation  restored  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  native  rule.  (A  little  more  than 
a  century  later  these  Islands  became  the 
50th  State  of  the  Union  and  Constellation 
was  still  afioat  to  welcome  the  event.  The 
Islands  had  been  annexed  by  the  United 
States  on  July  7,  1898,  and  established  as 
a  territory  on  Jvme  14,  1900)  Constellation 
embarked  Commodore  T.  ap  Catesby  Jones 
at  ValpEUiso,  thence  by  way  of  Callao.  the 
Straights  of  Magellan  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Norfolk,  where  she  terminated  her  world 
cruise  on  AprU  30,  1844.  She  had  been  ab- 
sent from  the  United  States  3  years,  4 
months,  and  22  days  and  had  sailed,  by 
log,  58.000  miles  in  492  days  at  sea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF  CALIFOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

KOLLCALL  NO.  320 — BANK  HOLDING  ACT 

Mr.  CAMESION.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  scant  controversy  on  the  aim  of  H.R. 
7371  as  reported  by  the  Cranmittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  It  was  clearly 
and  carefully  designed  to  plug  a  loop- 
hole in  the  1956  Bank  Holding  C(»npany 
Act  which  permits  the  Du  Pont  Estate  in 
Florida  to  control  31  banks  with  deposits 
of  more  than  $600  million,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  nonbanking  businesses,  in- 
cluding the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway, 
the  St.  Joe  Paper  Mill  Co.,  and  various 
real  estate  interests.  Like  other  large 
holding  companies  already  regulated 
under  the  1956  act,  Du  Pont  would  have 
to  choose  to  divest  itself  either  of  its 
bank  or  nonbank  holdings.  The  Congress 
has  long  decreed  that  it  Is  a  sound  prin- 
ciple that  banking  and  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities should  be  kept  apart  to  avoid  con- 
flict of  interest,  and  I  subscribe  to  that 
principle. 

But  I  also  subscribe  to  the  principle 
that  Congress  should  not  act  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  enact  sweeping  leg- 
islation which  could  adversely  affect 
large  segments  of  the  business  cMnmu- 
iiity,  without  first  giving  the  business 
community  an  opportunity  to  present  its 
views  before  congressional  committees. 
This  is  the  principle  which  was  at  issue 
on  the  only  recorded  vote  on  H.R.  7371. 
I  supported  that  principle  and  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  joined  by  a  majority  of 
the  House. 

I  think  this  body  was  ill-advised  in 
adopting  the  Bennett  amendment  and 


thereby  bringing  under  the  act  some  340 
holding  companies  which  were  never 
given  their  day  in  oongressioQal  court, 
as  it  were.  And  when  I  speak,  of  140 
holding  companies  I  am  q^eaking  of 
thousands  of  stockholders  who  believe  in 
our  free  enterprise  system,  citizens  who 
were  denied  the  (^portunity  to  state 
fully  and  fairly  their  case  for  exempticm. 
In  my  judgment  this  principle  is  no  less 
important  than  the  principle  that  bank- 
ing and  nonbanking  Interests  should  be 
separate  andd  istinct.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  opposed  Mr.  Bennett's  sweep- 
ing amendment. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  322,  RURAL  WATER  AND  SANrPATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  of  legislation  designed  to 
provide  Federal  loans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  water  supplies  and  waste 
disposal  systems.  I  was  constrained  to 
vote  against  H.R.  10232,  however,  because 
in  my  opinion  we  already  have  many  pro- 
grams operating  which  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill.  This 
measure  is  clearly  a  duplication  of  effort, 
another  addition  to  what  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  bureaucratic  hodgepodge  of 
agencies  all  doing  the  same  thing. 
There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  sewage  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not 
overlap  the  authority  of  the  CMnmunity 
Facilities  Administration.  And  the  1965 
Housing  Act  authorizes  gi-ants  for  water 
facilities  in  communities  of  any  size. 
This  would  certainly  include  rural  com- 
munities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House,  in  ad- 
journment-fever haste,  feels  it  must  leg- 
islate in  every  single  area  so  that  it  can 
hold  up  its  record  and  say,  "See,  there  is 
something  in  here  for  you,  too.  And  if 
you  do  not  believe  it  just  look  at  the  title 
of  this  bill  which  we  have  passed."  The 
fact  that  we  should  legislate  by  content, 
not  title,  seems  to  matter  little  when  we 
are  gathering  material  for  postsesslon 
speeches  to  the  fcdks  back  home.  Being 
1  Member  of  only  10  who  voted  against 
the  bill,  my  vote  was  obviously  merely 
an  expression  of  discontent  with  this 
type  of  lawmaking. 

ROLLCALL    NOS.    336    AND    339,    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA  HOUl  RULE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  do  little  good 
to  recount  here  the  series  of  events  and 
the  intricate  political  and  parliamen- 
tary maneuvering  which  led  to  defeat  of 
a  meaningful  home  rule  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  House  was  denied  a  chance  to  vote  on 
a  good  piece  of  legislation,  H.R.  11218, 
the  compromise  version  of  Congressman 
Mtjlter's  original  proposal,  HJR.  4644. 
We  have  to  settle  for  regfistering  our 
position  on  the  Sisk  bill,  a  weak  measure 
which  I  predict  in  the  long  run  will  do 
little  or  nothing  to  bring  the  citizens  of 
Washington  closer  to  self-government. 
I  grudgingly  supported  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment after  earlier  having  voted  against 
it  simply  because  it  was,  however  weak, 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  that 
time. 

The  Sisk  proposal  would  permit  the 
citizens  of  Washington  to  hold  a  refer- 
endum to  see  if  they  want  home  rule, 
as  if  there  were  any  question  about  the 
matter.  This  referendum  would  include 
the  election  of  a  board  to  draw  up  a  city 
charter  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for 


i4}proval  at  another  referendum.  The 
rub  is  that  this  electoral  decision  would 
be  subject  to  congressional  veto,  the 
same  type  veto  which  the  Congress  now 
holds  over  all  affairs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  can  hardly  be  termed 
self-rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  KB..  11218,  the  bi- 
partisan bill,  was  truly  in  harmony  with 
the  American  concept  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  would  have  established  a  home 
rule  formula  which  would  automatically 
go  into  effect  if  approved  by  the  voters. 
It  would  have  permitted  nonpartisan 
elections  for  a  mayor,  city  council,  board 
of  education  and  a  nonvoting  delegate 
to  the  House.  Because  so  much  of  the 
taxable  property  in  the  District  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  bill  also 
provided  for  annual  congressional  ap- 
proval and  appropriation  of  the  tax  as- 
sessments. This  indirect  taxing  of 
Federal  property  is  exactly  the  same 
principle  that  applies  to  the  impacted 
school  funds  that  are  received  by  nearly 
every  school  district  in  the  25th  Congres- 
sional District  each  year — an  In-lieu  pay- 
ment on  nontaxable  Federal  property. 

The  local  government  structure  which 
would  have  been  established  by  this  bill' 
can  in  no  way  be  described  as  radical — 
unless  we  are  to  apply  the  term  to  every 
city  government  from  limine  to  Cali- 
fornia. Yet  opponents  of  home  rule  de- 
clared that  it  was  extreme,  that  self- 
government  was  unnecessary  because 
Washingtonians  could  lo(*  to  a  generous 
and  patem£Jistic  Congress  to  shower 
favors  upon  them.  Ironically,  it  was  the 
ultraconservatives  who  parroted  this 
theme  the  loudest.  In  doing  so  they 
showed  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
of  man's  whole  political  history:  no  mat- 
ter how  benevolent  an  autocratic  so- 
ciety— be  it  left,  center  or  right  on  the 
political  spectrum — the  people  prefer 
democi-atic  self-rule. 

During  a  70-year  period  in  the  1800's 
when  the  United  States  was  still  basking 
in  the  newness  of  Independence — a  pe- 
riod which  included  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison — 
the  citizens  of  Washington  had  self-gov- 
ernment. The  Senate  has  voted  on  six 
different  occasions  for  a  return  to  this 
cherished  principle.  The  House  has  yet 
to  do  so  and  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
that  during  this  session  it  passed  up  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  correct  a  griev- 
ous wrong. 

ROLLCALL  N06.  342  AND  343.  FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  passage  of  the 
Federal  employees  i>ay  bill  was  a  follow- 
thi-ough  on  a  commitment  which  Con- 
gress made  in  1962  wh«i  it  embraced 
the  principle  of  comparability — Gov- 
ernment employees  should  receive  pay 
comparable  to  that  of  private  industry 
for  the  same  type  of  work.  Concerned 
that  too  many  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced Federal  workers  were  leaving  Gov- 
ernment because  they  were  unable  to 
support  their  families  on  the  poor  pay, 
we  sought  to  stem  the  flow  by  promising 
1.7  million  of  our  fellow  Americans  a 
fair  shake  from  the  paymaster.  This 
we  have  tried  to  do  in  HJl.  10281,  and 
although  we  did  not  quite  deliver  all 
that  was  promised  and  due  we  made  a 
big  leap  forward. 
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But  we  must  remember  that  the  job  is 
not  yet  fl  nished.  The  lower  levels  on  the 
Government  pay  scale,  who  comprise  a 
high  pen  entage  of  the  total,  will  receive 
a  wage  b  x>st  sufficient  to  bring  them  up 
only  to  he  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  fo-  February-March  1964.  This 
means  tiat  they  are  still  more  than  a 
year  be  ilnd  comparability.  We  are 
granting  a  4-percent  increase  when  the 
market  <mctates  that  7  percent  is  needed 
to  achiere  comparability.  The  middle 
and  uppa"  levels  are  lagging  about  3  years 
behind  tl  te  private  sector. 

ImpoF  antly,  however,  the  bill  incorpo- 
rates an  giut(»natlc  feature  which  will  be 
trlggerec  In  October  1966,  1  year  after 
the  effec  ive  date  of  the  House-approved 
4-percen  raise.  This  feature  is  based 
on  a  twc  -part  formula:  a  cost-of-living 
adjustmi  nt  computed  on  the  basis  of 
compara  illity  with  private  enterprise  for 
1  year,  i  nd  an  increase  at  each  salary 
level  eqt  al  to  one-half  the  amount  by 
which  Ft  deral  pay  now  lags  behind  com- 
parable civilian  pay.  It  is  impossible 
to  predlc  t  exactly  what  next  year's  p^ 
boost  wil  be.  but  we  are  assured  that 
tliere  wl]  I  be  an  across-the-board  raise. 

Anothi  r  important  provision  of  the  bill 
deals  wit  i  overtime  and  holiday  pay  for 
postal  en  ployees,  perhaps  the  most  dedi- 
cated an  1  hardest  working  single  group 
in  our  Q  }vemment's  ranks.  Thousands 
of  postal  substitutes  are  working  70  and 
80  hours  a  week  at  straight  time  pay. 
We  are  1  >ng  overdue  in  cutting  out  this 
reaction!  ry  practice  and  I  am  hopeful 
the  Senite  will  accept  our  proposal  to 
guarantc ;  all  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees t  me  and  one-half  for  work  offl- 
ciaUy  on  ered  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day 
or  40  boi  irs  a  week.  The  House  bill  also 
decrees  t  lat  employees  who  work  on  legal 
Federal  1  olidays  will  receive  double  time, 
wtth  doiible  time  and  one-half  for 
Chrlstmis  Day.  Other  sections  of  the 
bill  provi  le  increased  allowances  for  iml- 
forms,  a  system  of  severance  pay,  and 
relocatioi  expenses  for  postal  workers 
displace<  by  the  ZIP  code  and  sectional 
center  sj  stem. 

Just  oi  le  word.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
recommi  tal  motion  which  killed  the  pro- 
posed legislative  machinery  that  would 
resolve  f  >revermore  the  question  of  sal- 
aries fox  Cabinet  officers.  Members  of 
Congress  Federal  judges,  and  other  Fed- 
eral executives. 

As  Coi  gressmen  we  are  the  only  per- 
sons in  the  Federal  Government  who 
are  calle<  1  upon  to  set  their  own  salaries. 
Over  th«  years  too  many  in  this  body 
have  fall  id  to  take  a  stand  on  the  mat- 
ter, not  >ecause  they  doubted  a  salary 
increase  was  Justified,  but  because  they 
feared  n  prlsals  at  the  polls.  A  major- 
ity of  tl  e  Members  finally  screwed  up 
enough  <  ourage  In  the  last  Congress  to 
substant  ally  Increase  salaries  in  the 
leglslativ;,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches .  It  was  the  first  time  in  9  years 
that  Con  ;ress  had  the  guts  to  do  so,  and 
it  was  p*eci8ely  because  raises  were  so 
long  overdue  that  they  were  so  sub- 
stantial. 

Nevert  leless,  this  year  we  had  an  ex- 
cellent (hance  to  break  the  shackles 
which  bind  us  to  the  archaic  and  em- 
barrassixg  practice  of  establishing  our 
own  pay     This  would  have  been  easily 


accomi^lshed  by  tying  any  future  raises 
to  the  whole  Federal  salary  structure: 
when  comparability  raises  were  provldlbd 
to  civil  service  nnployees  all  along/the 
line  a  pn^wrtionate  Increase  would  also 
be  granted  to  members  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches.  It  was 
a  simple  solution  to  Congress  historic 
problem. 

ROIXCALL    NOS.    356    AND    3  57,    HIGH  WAT 
BEAUTIFICATION 

Control  the  signs  and  hide  the  junk, 

It's  all  we  ask  or  seek. 
Behind  yon  hill  the  sxrn  has  sunk, 

We  hardly  had  a  peek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  poetic  effort  is  meant 
to  covmter  allegations  by  opponents  of 
the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  to  the 
effect  that  the  only  person  interested  in 
its  passage  was  the  First  Lady.  I  would 
merely  remind  those  who  hold  this  view 
that  the  vast  majority  of  motoring  Amer- 
icans consider  the  principle  of  control- 
ling billbocu-ds  and  junkyards  along  our 
major  highways  a  very  worthwhile  one. 
It  was  President  Eisenhower,  not  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  who  in  1957  and  1958  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  billboard  control,  recommenda- 
tions which  were  much  more  stringent 
than  those  enacted  by  the  National 
Legislature. 

It  is  only  the  unfortunate  blind  who 
have  traveled  this  wide  and  wonderful 
country  who  have  not  been  appalled  at 
the  garish  clutter  of  signs  which  sock  the 
eye  from  every  direction,  obliterating  the 
scenic  wonders  which  the  Creator  made 
for  all  men  to  enjoy.  WhUe  billboard 
entrepreneurs  have  an  economic  right 
to  hawk  their  wares,  I  also  believe  that 
the  mx>toring  citizen  whose  tax  money 
has  been  Invested  for  him  in  a  vast  net- 
work of  Federal  highways  has  a  right  to 
some  reUef  frcHn  the  hucksters  of  the 
road.  We  have  long  regvilated  airwave 
frequencies  so  that  the  amateur  radio 
operator  down  the  street  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  favorite  television  viewing. 
The  Nation's  highways,  like  its  airways, 
are  public  property  and  it  was  time  Con- 
gress decided  that  the  motorist  is  also 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  scenic  viewing. 

The  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  gives 
full  consideration  to  enhancing  our  high- 
ways, while  properly  balancing  this 
factor  with  legitimate  business  and 
industrial  operations  adjacent  to  these 
highways.  Examination  of  the  act's 
provisions  attests  to  the  equitable  bal- 
ance which  was  achieved:  on-premise 
advertising  is  fully  authorized  and  not 
subject  to  Federal  regulation,  as  is  out- 
door advertising  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial areas,  either  zoned  or  imzoned. 
With  these  exceptions,  billboards  will  be 
excluded  within  660  feet  of  the  edge  of 
the  right-of-way  along  interstate  and 
primary  systems. 

The  exercise  of  zoning  authority  is  left 
entirely  with  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Existing  signs  which  are  in 
control  areas  will  not  have  to  be  re- 
moved for  5  years,  and  just  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid  to  sign  owners  and  to 
property  owners  on  which  the  sign  Is 
located.  Motels,  restaurants,  service 
stations  and  other  bxisinesses  catering  to 
the  motoring  public  will  be  assisted  by 
official  signs  at  appropriate  places  giv- 


ing specific  information,  including  names 
and  brands,  of  Interest  to  the  traveler. 

Public  hearings  wUl  be  held  in  each 
State  before  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  promulgated,  and  before  the 
Secretary  can  cut  a  State's  apportion- 
ment of  highway  funds  by  10  percent  for 
failure  to  control  bUlboards  and  junk- 
yards an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  will 
also  have  to  be  granted.  If  the  decision 
is  adverse  to  the  State  it  can  receive 
full  judicial  review  in  Federal  court. 

Control  the  signs  and  hide  the  junk, 

It's  all  we  ask  or  seek. 
Behind  yon  hill  the  sun  has  sunk. 

We  hardly  had  a  peek. 

With  enactment  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tificatlon Act  it  should  not  be  very  long 
before  American  motorists  get  more  than 
a  peek. 

ROLLCAIl.  NOS.  363  AND  367,  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  take  almost  any  deroga- 
tory adjective  in  the  dictionary,  apply  it 
to  H.R.  11135,  and  you  have  my  defini- 
tion of  the  sugar  bill — a  measure  that 
will  cost  American  consumers  at  least 
$2  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Paying 
through  the  nose  would  be  an  under- 
statement of  fact.  Not  only  will  con- 
sumer dollars  be  used  to  pay  a  high  sub- 
sidy to  foreign  sugar  producers,  but  this 
economic  felony  will  be  compoimded 
when  the  subsidies  Jack  up  the  price  of 
sugar  at  the  grocery  store. 

I  suspect  the  average  housewife  Is  un- 
aware that  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  rig- 
idly controlled  commodities  on  the 
kitchen  shelf.  HJl.  11135  specifies  the 
exact  sugar  tonnage  which  can  be  pro- 
duced and  maiiceted  by  domestic  grow- 
ers, and  it  fixes  the  number  of  tons  that 
foreign  countries  can  ship  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  foreign  sugar  arrlVes 
at  U.S.  ports,  the  producers  receive  a 
large  subsidy.  To  determine  the  amount 
we  have  only  to  know  that  the  average 
world  price  for  raw  sugar  last  month  was 
1.8  cents  a  pound,  and  that  foreign  sugar 
producers  were  paid  6.85  cents  per  pound 
for  raw  sugar  delivered  to  New  York. 
This  means  that  the  American  ocmsumer 
is  now  foridng  over  to  foreign  producers 
a  bonus  of  about  $100  for  every  ton  of 
sugar  which  they  deliver  to  the  United 
States.  No  wcmder.  then,  that  this  year 
29  foreign  countries  hired  high-priced 
lobbyists  In  an  effort  to  get  a  sugar  quota 
assigned  to  them  or  to  get  their  present 
quotas  Increased. 

Supporters  of  the  sugar  bill  tried  to 
strengthen  their  argimients  with  the 
nonsense  that  It  was  a  form  of  foreign 
aid.  This  is  utterly  ridiculous.  Foreign 
aid  Is  designed  to  benefit  the  people,  not 
multimillionaire  plantation  owners,  large 
corporations,  and  foreign  dictators.  In 
the  EHunlnlcan  Republic  the  tyrant  Tini- 
jillo  amassed  a  personal  fortune  of  $800 
million  with  profits  from  his  sugar  quo- 
tas. "Papa  Doc"  Duvaller  Is  doing  the 
same  thing  today  In  Haiti.  In  fact,  very 
few  of  the  countries  on  the  quota  list 
qualify  for  aid  Tinder  our  foreign  assist- 
ance criteria.  In  the  Bahamas,  for  in- 
stance, Owen-Bllnois,  which  has  a  plant 
in  my  congressional  district,  would  be 
the  sole  beneficiary  of  a  $1  million  an- 
nual subsidy  for  5  years.  This  company 
has  never  produced  sugar  but  now  wants 
to  go  into  the  sugar  business  in  a  land 


where  sugar  has  never  been  grown. 
Their  lobbyist  succeeded  in  securing  a 
10,000-ton  special  quota  for  Owen- 
minois. 

Arguments  that  American  consumers 
would  be  without  sugar  if  the  bill  failed 
to  pass  were  also  without  f  ouiulaticm  in 
fact  Under  existing  legislation  the  cur- 
rent quotas  would  continue  to  apply  if 
the  House  had  voted  down  the  proposal. 
With  the  defeat  of  HJl.  11135.  we  could 
then  have  come  up  with  a  bill  which 
would  have  permitted  domestic  sugar 
producers  to  expand  their  output  with 
no  ties  to  foreign  quotas. 


A  Significant  Vote  in  the  U.N. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  consistently  remind 
the  State  Department  that  the  greatest 
abuses  of  colonialism  today  are  found 
in  the  Commimist  colonial  practices  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  I  regret 
that  Ambassador  Goldberg  did  not  me 
the  opportunity  during  the  recent  U.N. 
debate  on  Rhodesia  to  emphasize  that 
the  only  major  colonial  powers  were  the 
two  Communist  dictatorships,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China.  However, 
cclunmlst  David  Lawrence,  writing  in 
yesterday's  Evening  Star,  directs  our 
attention  to  this  question,  and  I  Insert 
his  column  hi  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

A  Significant  Vote  in  the  U.N. 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

An  event  of  tremendous  significance  has 
Just  occurred  in  the  United  Nations.  By  a 
vote  of  107  to  2,  the  General  Assembly  has 
called  on  Britain  to  refuse  to  accept  a 
declaration  of  independence  by  Rhodesia, 
because  the  latter's  present  government  will 
not  grant  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  self- 
rule  but  will  continue  to  give  a  white  minor- 
ity the  preponderant  power. 

While  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  black  man  in  Africa  should  have  his 
rights,  the  incident  raises  the  question  of 
why  the  same  principle  shouldn't  be  applied 
to  the  people  of  other  countries  where  a 
white  majority  have  been  and  stiU  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  rule  themselves. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  populations  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Oermany,  Ru- 
mania, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  are  overwhelmingly  white,  but 
their  independence  is  impaired  by  an  out- 
side power  which  holds  them  in  subjugation 
under  "Communist  colonialism." 

The  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  now  is  insisting  on  self- 
government  for  different  nations  throughout 
the  world  which  have  been  ruled  by  outside 
powers  is  an  encoxiraglng  sign.  The  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Eiirope,  however,  have 
never  had  the  benefit  of  a  United  Nations 
resolution  declaring  that  they  should  enjoy 
independence  and  be  allowed  to  develop  au- 
tonomovisly  without  interference  from  other 
governments.  Certainly  the  United  Nations 
has  never  advocated  the  use  of  "all  possible 
force"  to  deal  with  this  problem,  as  It  has 
Just  recommended  with  respect  to  Rhodesia. 

In  the  case  of  the  satellite  coimtries  in 


Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Unloii  Buppoutdly 
gave  Independence  to  thU  bloc  at  natlone 
but  nevertheless  has  managed  to  retain  ooQ- 
trol  through  the  apparatus  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  often  with  military  forces. 
The  Russians  try  to  spread  the  Impression 
every  now  and  then  that  these  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean covmtries  are  independent  and  can 
make  trade  arrangements  with  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
they  do  not  really  have  self-government. 

So  any  pronouncement  by  the  United  Na- 
tions today  with  respect  to  the  right  of  self- 
government  for  the  people  of  Rhodesia,  the 
majority  of  whom  happen  to  be  black,  could 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  world's  biggest 
International  organization  may  soon  express 
Itself  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment for  white  people  who  have  come  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

It  is  significant  that  the  United  States 
voted  for  the  resolution  to  hold  up  the  grant 
of  independence  to  Rhodesia  by  Britain,  and 
in  a  friendly  imderstandlng  with  the  British 
Foreign  Office  has  undertaken  to  work  In 
harmony  with  the  authorities  there.  Pres- 
svu-e  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Rho- 
desian  whites  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing independent  under  a  government  which, 
it  is  argued,  wouldn't  refiect  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  There  are  nearly  4 
million  tribesmen,  mostly  uneducated,  and 
250,000  whites  possessing  skills  of  various 
kinds. 

The  State  Department  here  has  indicated 
it  will  participate  in  economic  sanctions 
whereby  trade  would  be  cut  oO  and  aid  of 
various  kinds  would  be  interrupted  If  the 
Rhodesian  leaders  Insist  upon  separating 
themselves  from  the  British  and  going  it 
alone. 

But,  it  wUI  be  asked,  just  why  shouldn't 
Britain  and  other  countries  be  willing  to 
apply  the  same  formula  to  Red  China?  For 
the  Peiping  regime  has'  undertaken  to  pre- 
vent a  majority  of  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  maintaining  their  Independence? 

The  United  Nations  has,  in  effect,  ap- 
proved all  measures  of  economic  w  military 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
independence  of  Rhodesia  under  a  govern- 
ment chosen  by  a  majority  of  Its  people. 
This  gives  hope  that  in  the  future  perhaps 
the  same  concern  wiU  be  felt  and  similar 
measin-es  adopted  to  insure  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  to  govern 
themselves  without  Interference  by  a  minor- 
ity aided  by  Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  country.  S<Mne  day,  too,  per- 
haps the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  will  be 
helped  by  the  United  Nations  to  regain  the 
independence  they  once  enjoyed. 


Reporter  Everett  Allen  Cited  for  CoTerage 
of  Cuban  Freedom  Moyement 
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Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mount- 
ing exodus  from  Castro's  Cuba  Is  a  dra- 
matic ronlnder  that  Cuban  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  and 
give  up  lifelong  homes  for  exile  and  un- 
certainty to  find  freedom. 

It  should  remind  us  too  that  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  husbands  have  suffered 
imprisonment  and  death  in  the  fight  to 
free  their  Island  home  of  Commimist 
tyranny.   The  fight  continues. 


Sunday  night,  in  New  York  City,  two 
major  free  Cuban  organizations  in  this 
country  reafOnned  their  determination 
to  see  Cuba  returned  to  the  family  of 
free  nations.  In  so  doing,  they  paid  spe- 
cial tribute  to  several  American  Journal- 
ists for  their  help  in  exposing  Castroism 
and  bringing  ^e  story  of  the  free-Cuba 
movement  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  special  tribute 
was  paid  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,  Everett  S.  Allen,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  who  has  written  penetrating 
articles  on  the  Cuban  situation  since 
1959. 

Everett  Alien  and  the  newspaper  for 
which  he  has  written  many  prize-win- 
ning articles,  the  Standard-Times,  very 
early  saw  the  menace  of  Castroism. 
Allen  characterized  Fidel  Alegandro  Cas- 
tro Ruz  as  a  "pist<^-totlng  drunkard," 
and  termed  him  a  "power-hungry  des- 
pot." Ilie  Standard-Times  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  major  American 
newspaper  to  explode  the  Castro  myth 
and  expose  him  as  a  dangerous  pro-Com- 
munist despot.  In  1959,  when  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspi4>er  Editors  in- 
vited Castro  to  be  their  principal  speaker 
at  an  annual  meeting,  the  editor  of  the 
Standard-Times  urged  that  the  invita- 
tion be  withdrawn.  When  it  was  not,  he 
refused  to  attend  the  meeting  and  con- 
tinued to  warn  his  readers  of  the  true 
character  of  Castro — ^this  at  a  time  when 
most  other  newspapers  were  writing  of 
Fidel  as  a  colorful  liberator  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

In  1962,  Mr.  AUen  wrote  a  major  four- 
part  series  on  Castro,  a  series  4  months 
in  the  preparation  and  one  which  was 
based  in  large  part  on  exclusive  inter- 
views and  correspondence. 

Accepting  his  award  in  New  York  last 
Sunday,  and  a  similar  tribute  in  behalf 
of  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba 
Arthur  Gardner,  Mr.  Allen  told  the 
Cuban  patriots  they  must  have  patience 
in  addition  to  their  courage— "patience 
deriving  from  the  knowledge  that  we  in 
North  America  who  believe  Cuban  liberty 
is  of  the  greatest  fundamental  import- 
ance to  all  mankind  will  stand  with  you 
for  as  long  as  history  requires."  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  accoimt  of  this  award  ceremony,  as 
a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that  the  passage 
of  time  has  done  nothing  to  diminish  the 
cause  of  a  free  Cuba,  or  to  lessen  the 
danger  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
this  Communist  camp  in  the  Caribbean: 

Stakdasd-Timcs    Wutek    Honobb) — Cuba 
Exiles  Vow  To  Contdots  Figbt 

New  Tokk,  October  11. — Several  hundred 
anti-Castro  Cuban  exiles,  representatives  of 
two  major  free-Cuba  organiaitlons  in  the 
United  States,  reaffirmed  their  determination 
to  "continue  the  fight  untU  our  beloved 
coxmtry  Is  free  again"  at  a  3-hour  public 
rally  here  yesterday. 

A  highlight  of  the  event,  coinciding  with 
the  start  of  National  Newspaper  Week,  was 
the  awarding  to  nine  American  daily  news- 
papers, four  Spanish-language  publications, 
and  three  UJS.  magazines  of  "diplomas  of 
hmor"  toe  coverage  "in  defense  of  the  brave 
and  valiant  men  and  women  who  struggle 
to  free  Cuba  from  the  tyranny  of  Coaimu- 
nlsm  and  to  reincorporate  our  republic  in 
the  faznUy  of  free  nations  of  the  American 
Continent." 
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apdltlon  to  Everett  S.  Allen,  staff  writer 
New  Bedford.  Mass..  Standard-Tlaiies, 
dtad.  other  publlcatlonB  reiareeented 
•wards  Included  the  New  York  Dally 
New  Task  Herald  THbune.  New  Yatt. 
Telegram-Sim,  Miami  Herald.  News- 
Miami  Dally  News,  Washington  Star, 
Digest,  Time,  and  Ule. 
IsdlTldnals   aee^tlng  the  awards 
Marguerite  HIgglns,  whose  column 
on    the    Standard-Times    edlttMrlal 
jid  Ben  I.  Meyer,  Washington  bureau 
the  Associated  Press, 
accepting  his  award.  Mr.  Allen,  also  rep- 
former  n.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba, 
Gardner  of   Washlngt<m,   who  was 
to  attend,  assured  the  audience,  "You 
he  courage;  you  must  have  the  pa- 
requlred.  patience  deriving  from  the 
that  we  in  North  America  who  be- 
(fuban  liberty  is  of  the  greatest  funda- 
Impc^tance  to  all  mankind  will  stand 

for  as  long  as  history  reqiilres." 

spcmsoring  organizations.  Free  Cuba 

Movement  and  the  Christian  Demo- 

l4ovement  of  Cuba,  concluded  the  affair 

on  the  United  States  to  charter 

to  be  named  "Preedom  Ship,  to  bring 

the  Red  inferno  that  is  Cuba  to- 

se^dng  freedom,  to  be  reunited 

United  States)  with  their  families." 
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HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
fared  well  in  the  public  works 
bill  for  1966  as  agreed  to  In 
between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. a|id  which  passed  the  House  today, 
was  $11,844,000  for  five  Impor- 
I^Jects  In  my  State,  four  of  which 
the  Second  Congressional  District, 
projects,  and  the  amounts  appro- 
for    them,    are:     Dworshak — 
Eddy— Reservoir,    $11    million: 
River     and     Marsh     Creek, 
Rlrle     Reservoir,     $300,000: 
extension,  $100,000;  and 
Reservoir,  $44,000.    Funds  for 
and  Blackfoot  Reservoirs  are 
planning,  while  the  rest  are  for  con- 


Idaho  has 
appro  >riatlon  1 
ctmfeience 
ate.  aid 
Incluqed 
tant 
are  in 
Tbeae 
prlatel 
Bruoei 
Portniuf 
$400,0  to 
Helae- Eloberts 
Black  oot 
Rrle 


However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  I 
itaturally    disappointed    that    the 
House  conference  on  the  public 
appropriation  bill,  in  its  wisdom. 
Include  the  $300,000  provided  in 
version  of  the  bill  for  the 
Dam  of  the  lower  Teton  proj- 
Is  a  good  project,  and  one  I  believe 
at  vital  necessity  to  the  residents 
area. 


Ssiate 


Speaker,  I  am  sure  Members  of  the 
are  aware  of  the  great  rampart  of 
mountains— atnnettmes  called  the  Amer- 
ican Alps— which  Ue  south  of  Yellowstone 
NatioiLal  Parte,  and  along  the  Idaho- 
Wyon  Ing  border.  These  towering  peaks 
of  gla  der-flHed  crevices,  and  of  breath- 
takinij  beauty,  are  called  the  Tetons  and 


form  a  major  part  of  Teton  National 
Park. 

It  was  In  the  shadow  of  the  rising  sxm 
under  ttils  majestic  vertebrae  of  Mother 
Earth  that  I  was  bom  and  reared. 

Flowing  out  of  these  high  places  are 
crystal  clear  but  swift  and  turbulent 
streams.  -  Coursing  through  deep 
canyons  the  waters  from  the  fast-melting 
snow  in  the  spring  emerge  and  flow  out 
upon  the  broad,  flat  valleys  below, 
inundating  eversrthlng  in  their  path. 
Later  in  the  year,  as  the  heat  of  summer 
reaches  its  peak,  the  snowpack  recedes 
to  a  point  where  little  melting  occurs,  and 
the  streams  slow  to  a  trickle.  Thirsty 
crops  are  too  frequently  left  to  wither  in 
a  land  of  little  rain.  These  conditions 
have  worsened  as  times  have  changed 
and  as  the  area  has  become  more  highly 
developed. 

Lands  that  can  provide  abundant  yield 
year  after  year  remain  irregular  and 
unpredictable  and  economic  conditions 
have  worsened  for  some  30  years. 

The  proposed  Teton  Dam  is  primarily 
and  Initially  designed  to  provide  supple- 
mentary water  and  to  control  spring 
flooding. 

In  House  Report  No.  1715.  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  accompanying  H.R. 
2337,  a  bill  to  authorize  this  dam  we 
find: 

Tbia  is  a  multipurpose  development 
designed  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  avail- 
able water  resources  in  the  area.  The  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  proposed 
project  would  provide  irrigation  service  to 
151.400  acres  of  irrigable  land.  About 
114,400  acres  are  in  a  highly  successful  irri- 
gated agricultural  area  and  would  receive 
a  supplemental  water  supply.  The  other 
37,000  acres  which  are  presently  dryland 
farmed  would  receive  a  full  water  supply. 
The  project  would  also  provide  substantial 
flood  protection  to  a  highly  developed  area 
in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin,  which  has 
suffered  severe  damage  from  floods  in  recent 
years;  make  available  about  75  million 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  annually 
for  project  pumping  and  for  disposal 
through  the  Pederal  Columbia  River  power 
system;  and,  in  addition,  would  provide  new 
recreational  opportunities  in  the  area. 

For  the  past  30  years,  water  users  as  well 
as  businessmen  in  the  Premont-Madlson  Ir- 
rigation District,  an  area  which  is  subject 
to  both  drought  and  floods,  have  been  urg- 
ing the  construction  of  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir on  the  Teton  River.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  only  two  small  reservoirs  for 
water  storage  in  the  area,  and  the  water 
which  is  impounded  Is  subject  to  prior 
downstream  rights.  The  canals  which  serve 
the  Fremont-Madison  Irrigation  District 
lose  their  natural  flow  early  in  the  irriga- 
tion season  resulting  in  late  sefison  water 
shortages.  A  supplemental  water  supply  for 
the  existing  irrigated  land  in  the  district  Is 
the  greatest  need  in  the  area.  This  area  is 
c<»np]etely  dependent  upon  agriculture,  and 
the  frequent  crop  losses  due  to  drought 
conditions  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact 
which  is  felt  not  only  by  the  local  economy 
but  throughout  the   entire   State. 

The  new  land  which  would  be  brought 
into  irrigated  production  would  be  a  great 
asset  to  this  area,  strengthening  and  firm- 
ing up  the  economy  and  providing  for  di- 
versified crops  on  lands  presently  devoted 
to  dryland  grains. 

This  same  area,  for  which  firm  water  sup- 
ply is  so  badly  needed.  Is  also  subject  to 
serious  flooding.  Floods  and  drought  con- 
ditions in  the  same  year  are  not  uncommon. 
The  spring  floods  in  many  years  cause  m- 
undatlon  of  farmlands,  homes,  and  areas  of 


Improvements,  as  well  as  threaten  the  life 
and  health  of  humans  and  livestock.  Sub- 
stantial economic  losses  have  occurred.  The 
seriousness  of  an  alternate  drought  and 
flood  cycle  was  vividly  illustrated  in  I9ei 
and  1962.  During  the  summer  of  1961,  Pre. 
mont  and  Madison  Counties  were  declared 
a  drought  emergency  area.  In  February 
1982  eztmnely  high  runoff  caused  record 
floods  in  Henry's  Foi*  and  Teton  River  val- 
leys and  the  Snake  River  plain.  Thus, 
within  6  months,  the  same  area  was  de^ 
Glared  a  drought  area  and  a  flood  disaster 
area.  Destructive  floods  occurred  in  the 
area  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation  In  Juas 
The  conunlttee  was  Impressed  with  the  e«. 
tent  of  damage  indicated  by  photogn4>h« 
furnished  during  the  hearings.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  floodflows  that  have  been  w 
damaging  are  contributed  by  the  T^ton 
River,  and  storage  space  in  the  proposed 
Fremont  Reservoir  would  |»'ovlde  substan- 
tial protection  against  futiu^  floods. 

Electric  energy  that  would  be  made  avail- 
able would  be  an  additional  valuable  asset 
that  is  needed  to  meet  the  ever-expanding 
power  requirements.  | 

At  the  present  time,  recreation  facilities  in 
the  area  are  taxed  to  the  limit.  The  recrea- 
tional opportunities  that  would  be  made 
available  by  construction  of  this  project  In 
the  form  of  boating,  camping,  flshing.  etc., 
would  help  meet  the  increased  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  of  this  project 
has  been  completely  bipartisan.  The 
first  bill  on  it  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Senator  Henry  Dworshak  in  the  81th 
Congress.  It  was  later  reintroduced  and 
cosponsOTed  by  Senators  Frank  Church 
and  Len  B.  Joboak  in  the  88th  Congress 
on  the  Senate  side,  and  by  my  predeces- 
sor. Representative  Ralph  Harding,  on 
the  House  side.  It  ciurently  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  entire  Idaho 
congressional  delegation. 

Twice  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  has 
memorialized  the  Congress  in  its  sup- 
port. Following  is  the  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  No.  5,  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature, 38th  session,  in  such  support: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  5 
Joint    memorial    to   the   HoncH^ble    Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  the  Hon-" 
orable  President  of  the  United  States 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  assembled 
in  the  38th  session  thereof,  do  respectfully 
represent  that: 

Whereas  the  88th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  an  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 7.  1964,  entitled  Teton  Basin  Recla- 
mation Project,  Idaho,  and  known  as  Public 
Law  88-683,  78  Stat.  926,  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the  Fre- 
mont Dam  and  other  facilities  of  the  lower 
division  of  the  Teton  Basin  Federal  recla- 
mation project  the  sonn  of  $52  million  plus 
or  minus  Justifiable  amounts  for  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  construction  costs  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance  costs;  and 

Whereas  said  project  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Congress  and  all  per- 
sons in  the  affected  areas,  of  both  political 
faiths,  as  being  necessary  and  within  the 
public  interest  to  arrest  the  floodmg  waters 
of  the  Teton  River  and  Its  tributaries  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  to  use 
the  impounded  water,  most  of  which  in  high 
ninoff  periods  in  the  past  has  gone  rushing 
down  through  the  lower  vaUeys  eroding  val- 
uable farmlands  an<i  damaging  and  destroy- 
ing homes  and  other  properties;  for  the  irri- 
gation of  arid  and  semiarld  lands,  the  devel- 
opment of  river  power  opportunities,  the 
providing  for  recreatl<«  facilities,  and  the 


conservation  of  flah  and  wUdllfe:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  38th  teasion  of  tTle  Leg- 
aXature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  *e»- 
jjon  (the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  and  Its 
respective  committees  and  subcommittees 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
this  session  of  Congress  be  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  give  the  very  earliest  consideration, 
approval,  and  authorization  to  the  making 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  commence  construction  of  the  Fremont 
Dam,  reservoir,  and  other  fiicillties  of  the 
Teton  Basin  reclamation  project.  Idado;  and 
he  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  Stote  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  la,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  inunedlately  for- 
ward certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  this  State. 

This  senate  joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  senate  on  the  28th  day  ct  January 

1965.  _ 

W.  E.  Dbbvlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  1st 
day  of  February  1965. 

Pits  T.  Cknaxkusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvet. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  No.  6  originated  In  the  sen- 
ate during  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature 
(A  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Abthub  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

There  is  no  controversy  over  this  proj- 
ect within  the  State  of  Idaho.  It  has 
won  wide  public  acceptance,  both  amon? 
those  who  would  use  the  water  made 
available  by  it.  and  among  nonusers. 
Following  is  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Water 
District  No.  36,  Idaho  Falls,  on  March  1. 
1965,  In  support  of  the  Fremont  Dam. 

Whereas,  the  88th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  approved  and 
passed  September  7.  1964.  an  act  entitled 
"Teton  Basin  Reclamation  Project.  Idaho" 
and  known  as  Public  Law  88-583;  78  Stat. 
925,  and 

Whereas,  funds  were  not  appropriated  at 
that  time  for  the  construction  of  the  project, 
and 

Whereas,  said  project  has  received  the 
overwhelming  support  of  Congress  and  all 
persons  in  the  affected  areas,  of  both  poli- 
tical parties,  as  being  necessary  and  within 
the  public  interest:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  "by  the  waterusers  of  Water  Dis- 
trict No.  36  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  on  March  1, 1965,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  this  session, 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  early  construction  of  the  Fremont 
Dam,  reservoir  and  other  facilities  of  the 
Teton  Basin  reclamation  project,  Idaho:  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  meet- 
ing be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  immediately  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  State. 

I  have  pointed  up  the  fact  that  this 
project  has  had  c(»nplete  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  would  also  like  to  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  Departmoit  of  the  InteriCM* 
repeatedly  has  stated  that  politics  has  no 
place  In  Its  consideration  of  projects — 
that  projects  are  approved  or  disap- 
proved solely  on  their  merits. 

As  an  example  of  this  approach  by  the 
Department.  I  Include  at  this  point  s 


copy  of  a  letter  I  received  samt  time  ago 
from  Commissioner  Floyd  E.  Domlny, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

U.S.   DB'ASnCKNT. 

or  TBB  IMTBIXOB, 

Buaaau  or  Bscljimatioh, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11, 1965. 
Hon.  Georgx  V.  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DJO. 

Dear  Mr.  Hansen:  In  your  letter  of  April 
26.  1966,  you  presented  several  questions  re- 
garding the  Teton  Basin  project  and  asked 
that  we  furnish  you  the  answers. 

The  questions  and  answers  are  as  follows : 

1.  "Is  there  a  need  for  this  project  to  be 
started  at  an  early  date?" 

A  highly  successful  diversified  agriculture 
has  developed  in  the  existing  Premont-Mad- 
lson Irrigation  Dislrict.  The  primary  cash 
cr(^  is  potatoes  which  are  grown  in  rotation 
with  hay,  feed  grains,  and  pasture  to  support 
an  extensive  livestock  Industry.  However, 
the  area  is  subject  to  annual  sh(»tagas  of 
irrigation  water  In  the  late  summer  months 
which  restricts  crop  production-  Occasion- 
ally the  shortages  are  very  severe.  The  area 
also  Is  frequently  fiooded  by  si»1ng  runoff 
which  causes  severe  fiood  damage  to  land  and 
improvements  both  in  the  project  area  and 
in  the  highly  developed  upper  Snake  River 
area  immediately  downstream.  The  seri- 
ousness of  this  alternating  flooding  and 
drought  Is  lll\istrated  by  the  fact  that  In  the 
srummer  of  1961  the  project  area  was  de- 
clared a  drought  disaster  area.  During  the 
following  February  the  extremely  high  r\m- 
off  caused  severe  flooding  In  the  valley  and 
the  Snake  River  plain  which  resulted  In  the 
area  being  declared  a  flood  disaster  area. 
Multipurpose  stcoage  Is  urgently  needed  to 
control  the  damaging  floodflowa  and  ocm- 
serve  the  water  for  Irrigation  purposes. 

2.  "If  fvmds  were  available,  how  soon 
could  advance  planning  be  started?" 

Advance  planning  cotild  be  started  within 
about  2  weeks  after  funds  became  available 
for  that  purpose. 

3.  "Could  an  engineering  field  study  of  the 
area  be  started  within  90  days?" 

Yes.   See  answer  to  question  a. 

4.  "Could  access  roads,  test  well  drilling, 
and  hydr<doglcal  land  surveys  be  started 
without  delay?" 

The  first  priority  of  advance  planning  Is 
the  hydrologlc  studies  and  the  ground  water 
exploration  Including  a  test  and  obeervaticm 
weU  drilling  program.  This  work  could  be 
started  without  delay.  The  next  priority  Is 
the  foundation  drilling  at  the  damMte.  This 
work  could  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  con- 
tractual arrangements  could  be  completed 
for  the  drilling.  Thie  present  roads  are  ade- 
quate for  access  for  advance  planning  pur- 
poses with  a  minimum  amount  of  repair 
and  Improvement.  Additional  access  roads 
woiild  be  required  for  construction  purposes 
but  this  would  b«  done  as  part  of  the  con- 
struction program. 

6.  "Would  it  be  feasible  to  begin  appraisal 
rights-of-way  acquisition?" 

Rights-of-way  appraisal  Is  not  a  critical  or 
major  item,  and  In  an  orderly  sequence  of 
work  wotild  be  delayed  imtU  late  In  the  first 
year  or  early  in  the  second  year  of  advance 
planning. 

6.  "Are  the  local  irrigators  willing  to  as- 
sume the  repajrment  costs?" 

The  Lower  Teton  Division  Is  to  be  con- 
structed in  two  stages.  The  initial  stage 
will  consist  of  Fremont  Dam.  reservoir,  and 
powerplant,  together  with  the  facilities  to 
provide  a  supplemental  water  supply  for  the 
land  now  being  Irrigated  In  the  nvmont- 
Madifion  Irrigation  District.  The  second 
stage  will  consist  of  facilities  to  develop 
irrigation  on  87,000  acres  now  being  dry- 
farmed  in  the  Rexburg  Bench  area.  T^e 
second  stage  will  require  further  study  and 
water  exchange  arrangements  to  firm  up  the 
water  supply.    Construction  of  those  facill- 


tlea  Is  to  be  deferred  until  the  details  have 
been  worked  out  and  a  feasibility  report  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Discussions  with  the  water  iiseis  of  the 
initial  stage  regarding  details  of  the  repay- 
ment arrangement  bav*  not  been  initiated 
pending  the  avallabUlty  of  advance  planning 
f\inds.  However,  the  water  users  partici- 
pated in  the  congressional  hearings  and 
strcmgly  supported  early  authorization  and 
construction  of  the  project.  No  diflieulty  is 
anticipated  In  completing  the  necessary  re- 
pa3rment  arrang^ements  for  the  Initial  stage. 

7.  "Are  there  any  disagreements  In  Idaho 
concerning  the  project?" 

There  are  no  disagreements  in  Idaho  oon- 
ceming  the  construction  of  the  initial  st^ge. 

8.  "Is  there  controversy  between  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  the  State  of  Wyoming  on  this 
project?" 

There  is  no  controversy  between  the  States 
of  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

9.  "Are  the  fanners  In  the  area  prepared 
to  n^otlate  on  a  contract  r^>ayment  sched- 
ule?" 

The  farmers  In  the  Fremont-Madison  Irri- 
gation District  are  strongly  supporting  early 
start  of  construction,  and  as  indicated  In 
answer  to  question  6.  no  dUDculty  is  antte- 
Ipated  In  obtaining  a  satisfactory  Irriga- 
tion repayment  contract. 

10.  "Has  the  first  phase  of  contract  nego- 
tiations been  wOTked  out  with  the  h>oal  Ir- 
rigaUon  districts?" 

As  indicated  In  answer  to  question  S.  dis- 
cussions with  the  prospective  water  users  re- 
garding the  details  at  the  repayment  con- 
tract have  not  been  initiated  although  the 
plan  of  devel<^Mnent  and  the  requirements 
for  repayment  \mder  reclamation  law  have 
been  discussed  with  them  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

11.  "How  much  money  do  you  estimate 
would  be  required  to  begin  advance  plan- 
ning?" 

Fimds  in  the  amoimt  of  $300,000  would  be 
used  during  the  initial  year  tot  advance 
planning  studies.  The  funds  would  be  used 
for  foimdation  exploration,  field  surveys, 
ground  water  exploration  including  a  test 
and  observation  well  drilling  program,  hy- 
drologlc and  land  classification  studies, 
right-of-way  appraisals,  and  contract  ne- 
gotiations. 

12.  "Could  you  use  as  lltUe  as  $50,000  to 
start  work  with  the  water  \jsers  to  pr^>are 
for  contract  negotiations?" 

As  little  as  $50,000  could  be  used  the  first 
year,  although  the  work  that  could  be  ac- 
complished with  that  amount  would  be 
limited  and  start  of  construction  of  neces- 
sity would  be  delayed. 

Your  interest  In  the  Teton  Basin  project 
Is  appreciated.    If  we  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance, please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Flotd  E.  Dokint. 

Commistioner. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Commissioner  Dominy's  answer  to  the 
first  question  I  had  asked — ^particularly 
the  sentences  which  read: 

The  seriousness  of  this  altM-nating  flood- 
ing and  drought  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  summer  of  1961  the  project  area 
was  declared  a  drought  disaster  area.  Dur- 
ing the  following  February  the  extremely 
high  runoff  caused  severe  flooding  In  the 
valley  and  the  Snake  River  plain  which  re- 
svilted  in  the  area  being  declared  a  flood 
disaster  area. 

"nils  point  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  statement,  contained  in  House  Re- 
port No.  1715  that:  "Thus,  within  6 
months,  the  same  area  was  declared  a 
drought  area  and  a  flood  disaster  area." 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Sec- 
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Tetany  for  Water  and  Power,  Department 

Intolor.  stated  that  ooet-beneflt 

is  not  the  only  Index  upon  wbi<di 

>|)artineot  bases  Its  recommenda- 

He  said  in  part: 

an  Important  Index,  but  It  is  not  the 
ndez  that  ought  to  be  considered. 
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Ot  ler   factors.   Mr.   ^leaker,   surely 

should  be  the  economic  condition  of  the 

area  and  the  effect  an  immediate 

delayed  start  would  have  up^m  it. 

recurring  floods  and  droughts  have 

I  evere  adverse  effect  on  the  economy 

area— to  the  extent  that  it  has,  in 

last,  been  toned  to  call  upon  the 

Government  for  aid  under  var- 

federal  programs  in  addition  to  the 

frequently  sought  as   a   disaster 
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Ifi,  Speaker,  this  project  has  been 
dividid  into  two  parts  because  of  the 
urgei  icy  of  the  initial  phase.  Secretary 
Holua,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
WATinc  N.  AspiNALL,  chairman.  House 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
dated  March  11. 1964,  stated: 

aasociated  with  negotiating  ex- 
to  Ann  up  the  water  supply  for  Ir- 
of  Rexburg  Bench  lands  and  adjust- 
at>eratloiis  to  accommodate  that  devel- 
may  take  some  time  to  solve,  and 
ihould  not  be  Allowed  to  impede  devel- 
opme  its  for  which  there  Is  an  Immediate 
prewi  it  need. 
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of  the  above,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
an  eztremdy  strmig  case  for  an 

e(mstmctlon  start  on  the  Fremont 
It  is  wanted,  It  is  needed,  and  it 
dasily  pay  for  Itself  in  50  years. 
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VA  Cjoatact  RepreseatatiTc  Needed  is  New 
LoadoB,  Cobb. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 


or  ooMNxcncuT 
[•HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav,  October  12, 1965 


ST.  ONOE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

to  Insert  into  the  Rkco«d  the 

li  a  letter  and  a  re6<dutlon  which 

recently  from  the  Veterans 

of  the  New  London  Area,  in  my 

The  council  is  comprised  of 

of  the  major  veterans  or- 

,  all  of  whom  have  signed  Uxe 

Other  veterans  groups,  not 

alTniiit,ed  with  the  council,  likewise  signed 


xeteived 
Ogui  ell 
distr  ct. 
lepn  saxtatives  < 

g*nl8  fttiCXlS, 

resold  ition. 


the  r  isolution.  This  Indicates  the  unan- 
imity of  sumxHt  for  the  proposal  con- 
tainel  therein. 


Til  s  resolution  calls  upon  the  Veterans' 
Adm  nistratlMi  "to  assign  a  contact  rep- 
reseD  tative  to  New  Lcmdon.  C<xm.,  on  a 


one-<  ay-a-we^  basis"  to  assist  veterans 
residing  in  the  area.  It  is  estimated  that 
present  time  there  are  about  60,- 
eterans  residing  in  New  London 
Fozmerly,  the  VA  had  an  t^ce 
in  Nfw  London,  but  It  was  closed  down 
at  th » end  of  1961. 


all  at  CoDZiecUcut  there  are  now 
fl:ve  VA  contact  representatives: 
in  the  VA  regional  office  in  Hart- 


ford, one  at  the  veterans  hospital  in 
Newington,  and  one  at  the  VA  hoepital 
in  West  Haven,  lliere  is  no  contact  rep- 
resentative in  eastern  Connecticut,  so 
that  veterans  in  that  area  in  need  of  ad- 
vice or  assistance  must  take  a  day  off 
to  travel  to  the  western  part  of  the  state 
to  contact  a  VA  representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  our  World  War  I 
veterans  are  now  in  advanced  years,  and 
most  of  our  World  War  n  veterans  are 
now  in  their  forties,  fifties  and  even  old- 
er. For  those  in  poor  health  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  the  trip  to  see  their  VA 
representative,  while  those  still  working 
are  reluctant  to  lose  a  day's  work.  I 
therefore  strongly  support  the  proposal 
that  the  VA  assign  a  representtalve  to 
New  London  to  aid  the  veterans  of  east- 
em  Connecticut  with  their  problems.  I 
feel  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  the 
services  of  one  man  to  provide  assistance 
to  60,000  veterans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  letter  and  the  resolution  of 
the  Veterans  Council  of  the  New  London 
Area  which  reads  as  follows : 

Veterans  Council  or  the 

New  London  Area. 
New  London,  Conn.,  October  4, 1965. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 
Member  of  Congress,   House  of  Represent- 
atives Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congeessman  St.  Ongs:  This  coun- 
cil wishes  to  petition  your  oBice  via  the  at- 
tached resolution,  passed  on  September  30, 
1966,  to  help  the  veterans  of  New  London 
County  to  obtain  more  direct  service  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  total  number  of  contact  represent- 
atives of  the  VA  in  the  whole  State  of  Con- 
necticut are  only  five:  three  located  in  the 
regional  office  in  Hartford,  one  in  Newington 
vet^ans  hospital,  and  one  in  West  Haven 
VA  Hoepital.  It  is  apparent  that  additional 
VA  contact  representatives  are  needed  l>e- 
cause  those  already  on  the  Job  cannot  handle 
the  workload,  and  they  are  already  spread 
too  thin. 

In  effect  the  only  readily  available  contact 
service  Is  at  the  VA  regional  office,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  It  is  apparent  that  the  veterans 
In  New  London  County  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage and  suffer  the  lack  of  service  for 
VA  actions  because  of  the  distance  and  ex- 
pense Involved,  and  the  necessity  in  many 
cases  to  have  to  take  a  full  day  off  from  work 
to  go  to  Hartford  for  something  that  could 
be  eosUy  handled  In  a  matter  of  minutes  In 
New  London  by  trained  help.  There  are 
questions  in  their  mtnds  and  forms  to  be 
completed  which  they  cannot  handle  them- 
selves. 

Other  veterans  organizations  in  New  Lon- 
don County  have  requested  ct^ies  of  this 
resolution  and,  most  likely,  will  write  you 
direct. 

Tour  cooperation  in  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  any  time, 
the  phone  numbers,  etc.,  are  enclosed, 
,  Most  sincerely, 

Lawrence  E.  Hartlbt, 

Council  Chairman. 


Resolution 

Whereas  there  are  an  estimated  60,000  vei* 
erans  plus  active  duty  veterans  residing  In 
New  London  County,  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Ajdmixtlstntton  ooof 
tact  office  formerly  located  In  the  city  of  New 
London  which  had  a  minimum  ot  36  oontaeta 
a  day  has  been  closed  since  December  81. 
1961,  and 

Whereas  there  is  expected  to  be  «a  Increase 
in  the  number  of  veterana  with  problc 


especlaUy  due  to  tbe  advancing  age  of  tbe 
veteran  population,  and 

Whereas  it  Is  apparent  that  veterans  la 
New  Londoo  County  do  not  have  available 
aooeas  to  IMormatlOQ  or  assistance  In  their 
area  witb  regard  to  their  status  as  veterans 
Now.  thererore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Veterans  Council  of  the 
New  London  Area  and  other  unaffiliated  vet- 
erans organieationt  in  the  area  who  have 
signed  below  by  their  duty  authorized  rep. 
resentatives.  That  U.S.  Representative  Wn,- 
LiAK  L.  St.  Once  of  the  Second  CongressicMiai 
District  is  hereby  requested  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  prevail  upon  the  Veterans'  AdnUiUj. 
tration  to  assign  a  contact  representative  to 
New  London,  Conn.,  on  a  1  day  a  week  basis 
to  advise  and  assist  veterans  residing  in  Ke* 
London  County. 

Said  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Vet- 
erans CouncU  of  the  New  London  Area  at  s 
meeting  held  on  September  30,  1966. 
Lawrence  E.  Hastlet, 

Chairman. 
John  Fipps, 

Secretary. 

Attest: 

Member  organizations 

American  Legion,  Joibn  Coleman  Piiucc 
Post  No.  9,  New  London,  Conn. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  Post  160.  New 
London,  Conn. 

Marine  Cwpe  League.  William  A.  Donahue 
Detachment,  New  London,  Conn. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  ICurphy-Rathbim  Poet  No.  189,  New 
London,  Conn. 

Waterford  Post  No.  6678,  Waterford,  Conn. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Thames  Valley 
Barracks  No.  619,  New  London,  Conn. 

American  Legion.  Waterford  Poet  No.  161. 
Waterford.  Conn. 

Polish  American  Veterans  and  Auxiliary 
Club,  Hew  London,  Conn. 

Attest: 

Nonmember  organizations 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Hugo  A.  Slmonelll  Poet  No.  3263, 
Mjrstic,  Conn. 

Karl-HUl  Post  No.  5849,  VPW,  East  Lyme, 
Conn. 

Turner-Tinker  Poet  No.  128,  American 
Legion,  East  Lyme,  Conn. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Fort  Griswold 
Barracks  No.  662,  Oroton,  Conn. 


Mary  Laskene  Charsowtki  Elected  State 
PresidcBt  of  American  JngoslaT 
AstodatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  mznhxsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  Is  Indeed  in 
part  indebted  to  the  great  work  force  of 
Slavs  on  Minnesota's  Iron  range.  The 
American  Jugoslav  Association  Is  largely 
responsilrie  for  keeping  up  some  of  the 
rich  traditions  long  associated  with  the 
Yugoslavs.  At  the  4l8t  annual  conven- 
tt<m  of  the  association  In  Ely.  one  of  the 
most  active,  popular,  and  loyal  members. 
Mary  Lusbene  Chamowskl  was  elected 
the  State  president.  The  highlights  of 
this  convention  »wpeaxed  In  the  Tribune- 
Press  of  September  28  and  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  account  be  reprinted : 
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iProm  the  Chlsholm  (Minn.)  Tribune-Press. 
'  Sept.  38.  1966] 

MAR'T  LUSHEOiX  Charnowskx  Elkctxd  Stati 
PHESmENT 

Lt.  Governor  Sandy  Keith,  in  his  address 
before  delegates  and  friends  at  the  41st  an- 
nual State  convention  of  the  American  Ju- 
goslav Association  in  Ely,  emphasized  that 
our  Nation  miist  demand,  through  education, 
and  technical  training,  better  and  better 
people  as  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world 
freedom. 

The  State  official  urged  the  Yugoslavs  to 
hold  on  to  their  culture  and  heritage  and  to 
take  pride  in  passing  it  on  to  their  children. 
The  history  of  the  Slavs  on  the  range  and  in 
Minnesota  is  a  unique  one.  punctuated  with 
their  diligence  In  digging  out  the  iron  ore 
that  buUt  the  cities,  the  bridges,  the  tanks, 
the  skyscrapers  that  are  the  ramparts  of  this 
Nation. 

Delegates  from  the  entire  iron  range  con- 
vened during  the  late  morning  and  afternoon 
hours  to  work  on  a  number  of  key  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  entire  convention. 

Among  the  resolutions  were  the  following : 

1.  Request  for  the  appointment  of  a  nine- 
member  tax  commission  to  serve  S-year 
terms,  named  by  the  Governor  on  an 
economic  and  geographic  basis,  whose  func- 
tion it  shall  be  to  set  forth  taxation  policies 
which  the  tax  commissioner  Is  to  carry  out. 
TblB  would  place  the  authority  in  the  com- 
mission rather  than  one  Individual. 

2.  A  resolution  urging  concerted  continued 
action  to  eliminate  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  waters. 

3.  Becaiise  of  the  gross  inequities  that 
have  resulted  from  recent  reappraisals  of 
Iron  Range  value  was  grossly  misjudged  by 
appraisal  teams  appointed  by  the  State  tax 
commissioner  be  it  resolved  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  State  legislature  be  directed  to 
Investigate  these  grossly  unfair  appraisals 
and  subsequent  assessments  with  a  view  to 
new  legislation  that  will  demand  honest  and 
fair  appraisal  on  current  nurket  values. 

4.  Be  It  resolved  that  the  association  urge 
the  legldature  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
repeca  the  old  age  lien  law.  a  law  that  is 
conflicting,  outdated  and  very  unfair. 

5.  Be  it  resolved  that  this  association  set 
up  the  machinery  for  the  publication  of  a 
history  of  the  Slavs,  their  cultures,  tradi- 
tions and  contributions  over  the  i>ast  hun- 
dred years  to  the  State  of  liUnnesota  and  to 
the  Nation. 

6.  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Government  and 
associated  agencies  continue  their  work  in 
the  expansion,  extension  and  lmim>vement 
of  the  Medicare  program. 

7.  Resolved  that  appropriations  be  made 
to  make  necessary  improvements  of  much 
traveaied  highways  across  the  I^on  Range 
in  order  that  workers  can  travel  quickly  and 
safely. 


8.  Urge  the  estabUshment  of  more  day 
care  centers  on  the  Iron  Range  for  the 
mentally  retarded;  the  increase  of  appropria- 
tions for  day  care  centers  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  traa^MrtatloQ  law  that  will  pro- 
vide for  the  transportation  of  trainable  and 
noutralnable  retarded  children  to  and  from 
the  centers. 

9.  The  association  went  on  record  abiding 
by  the  State  law  regarding  the  time  change, 
and  urged  the  Federal  Government  to  estab- 
UBh  a  uniform  time  zone  across  the  Nation 
thus  eliminating  the  confusion  which  exists 
at  this  time  particularly  La  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
and  Mrs.  Ed  (Mary  Lxishene)  Chamowskl  of 
Eveleth  was  Elected  president. 

Retiring  president  Judge  John  Sonuxxsk 
of  Ely  is  automatically  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  and  also  was  made  cochalr- 
man  of  the  annual  Yugoslav  picnic. 

Mrs.  Anna  Krall  of  Kveleth  was  named  first 
vice  president.  Mrs.  Jennie  Zobits  of  Chls- 
holm was  namend  second  vice.  Mrs.  William 
Brank  of  Virginia  was  reelected  secretary; 
and  John  R.  Gomlck  of  caiishohn  was  re- 
elected association  treasurer. 

The  trustees  are  Frank  Stukel,  Ed  Petek 
and  Stan  Kunstel  of  Ely;  Mrs.  Mary  Lenlch 
cmd  Mrs.  Mary  Ritmanich,  both  of  Eveleth. 

The  convention  will  again  be  held  in  Ely 
next  year. 

Edward  Petek  was  the  toastmaster  at  the 
banquet.  Coomiunity  singing  was  led  by 
Miss  Mary  Hutar,  and  piano  accompanist  was 
Mrs.  Charles  Merhfu*. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovenmient 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
pliis  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  xmder  which  he  may  authCMize 
the  resale  of  Oovenunent  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  RiQes  and  Admln- 
ietration  of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be  lawful  tot  the  PubUc  Print« 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congbxssional  RscomD,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Reoobo. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congbbbsional  Rxcokd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  ia  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcow  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
ct^les  at  1  cent  tar  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Alsq,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Recokd  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
T^e  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  cturent  COh- 
gressional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939) . 
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Thursday,  October  14,  1963 


HIGHUGHTS 


Cbi  imber  Action 


Th: 


Senate  was  not  in  session  today.    Its  next  meet- 
ing V  ill  be  held  Friday,  October  15,  at  noon. 

Coi  imittee  Meetings 

{Com  nittees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPi  OPRIATIONS— SUPPLEMENTAL 
AGR  CULTURE 


Farmers 
tratoi 
Gran 
mcnt 


Daily  Digest 


House  passed  supplemental  appropriation  bill  and  adopted  conference  report 
on  public  works  appropriation  bill. 


Senate 


Cominittee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  held 
heari  igs  on  fiscal  1966  supplemental  budget  estimates 
for  th  c  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  testimony  from 
Glad^  vrin  E.  Young,  Associate  Administrator,  Soil  Con- 
servaton  Service;  Howard  Bertsch,  Administrator, 
Home  Administration;  S.  R.  Smith,  Adminis- 
,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service;  and  Charles 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  all  of  the  Depart- 
Df  Agriculture. 


APPI  OPRIATIONS— SUPPLEMENTAL 
INDI  PENDENT  OFFICES  ' 

Cominittee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  held 
heari  igs  on  fiscal  1966  supplemental  budget  estimates 
for  independent  offices,  with  testimony  in  behalf  of 
fundi  iot  their  respective  agencies  from  Edward  J.  Dris- 
coll, '.  executive  Director,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and 


Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration. 

APPROPRIATIONS-nSUPPLEMENTAL 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  1966  supplemental  budget 
estimates  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  with 
testimony  from  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  Director. 

SUGAR 

Committee  on  Finance:  Committee  held  hearings  on 
H.R.  1 1 135,  proposed  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965, 
with  testimony  from  John  Schnittker,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs;  and  Frank  A.  Kemp,  in 
behalf  of  ail  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar-producing 
and  sugar-refining  industries. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  committee  will  meet  for  iJie  executive  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES*  PAY 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Committee 
met  in  executive  session  to  consider  H.R.  1028 1,  pro- 
posed Government  Employees'  Salary  Comparability 
Act  of  1965,  but  did  not  conclude  action  thereon,  and 
will  meet  again  tomorrow. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chi.  rnher  Action 


<' 


Bills  Introduced:  17  public  bills,  H.R.  11598-11614; 
10  pr  vatc  bills,  HJl.  11615-11624;  and  66  resolutions, 
H.J.  1  lCs.  700-762,  and  H.  Res.  607-609,  were  introduced. 

Paget  24096-26098 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

Coi  rcction— In  the  Digest  of  October  13  House  Re- 
port 1 163  was  incorrectly  shown  as  the  conference 
rcporp  on  H.R.  9022,  providing  Federal  assistance  for 
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school  construction  in  areas  affected  by  n|ajor  disasters; 
actually  it  was  the  conference  report  on  Fl.R.  9220,  fiscal 
1966  appropriations  for  public  works.     ^ 

Twentieth  report  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  entitled  "Review  of  Market  Promotion  Ac- 
tivity of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service"  (H.  Rept  1165); 

S.  1004,  making  tide  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  dirccdy  applicable  to  pro- 
curement of  property  and  nonpcrsonal  services  by  ex-  > 
ecutive  agencies  (H.  Rept.  1166);  and 


bflreasiBf  Coal  Ezporb  and  Coal  Pr»- 
dacfion  Effidency  Helpfkl  to  Ecoaoak 
Growdi  and  Our  Balance  of  Paymenb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WKST  VTBODnA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITES}  STATES 

Friday.  October  15, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  that  attention  be  invited 
periodically  to  the  vital  role  of  the  coal 
industry  in  service  to  the  national  inter- 
est at  home  and  abroad. 

On  October  3  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  discussion 
of  the  exciting  potentials  for  coal  ex- 
ports by  DeWitt  Snyder,  president  of  the 
Coal  Exporters'  Associati<xi.  His  speech 
was  given  to  a  group  ttien  beginning  a 
3-day  tour  of  key  coal  mining,  trans- 
port, and  consuming  centers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, CHiio,  and  Kentucky. 

The  tour,  conducted  by  the  National 
Coal  Policy  conference,  included  62  rep- 
resentatives from  leading  newspapers 
and  trade  magazines,  from  Govemmait 
agencies,  and  from  eight  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  large  purchasers  of  UJ3. 
coal — ^Angentina,  Belgium.  France. 
Great  Britain.  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  West  Germany. 

Mr.  aiyder  predicted  that  overseas 
shiiMn«its  of  coal — not  including  Cana- 
da— should  double  to  70  mUlion  tons 
during  the  next  decade. 

His  prediction  agreed  with  comments 
on  the  present  firm  export  market  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  the  previous 
week.  The  Secretary  declared  that, 
primarily  because  of  the  industry's 
"phenomenal  achievements  in  production 
efficiency."  American  coal  has  gained  ac- 
ceptance In  foreign  energy  markets  as  a 
reliable  source  of  fuel.  Secretary  Udall 
also  said  that  recent  studies  indicated 
the  possibility  of  increasing  total  exports 
to  as  much  as  80  million  tons  or  more 
annually. 

What  this  means  to  the  national  in- 
terest is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
current  exports  of  51  million  tons  of 
coal  annually — ^including  16  million  tons 
to  Canada — are  contributing  $500  mil- 
lion in  credits  to  help  correct  our  coun- 
try's adverse  balance  of  payments. 
/  Also,  whenever  American  coal  goes 
abroad  to  supply  fu^  for  the  steel  and 
energy  needs  of  free  coimtries  It  Is 
strengthening  their  abilities  to  work  with 
with  us  in  the  drive  for  world  peace. 

Coel  Is  prepared  to  carry  out  the  tadc 
of  doubling  exports,  Mr.  Snyder  stated, 
reassiuing  the  travelers  that  there  is  a 
definite  sun>ly  of  high-quality  coal  re- 
serves to  meet  all  antldUiated  demands. 
But  he  cauti(med  that  the  industry  must 


Appendix 

have  a  sustained  market  to  finance  de- 
Tdopment  of  the  i-eserves.  There  are 
In  existence  between  our  coal  exporters 
and  users  abroad  a  niunber  of  10-year 
contracts — c(»npared  to  the  usual  3-year 
argeements  In  the  oil  industry.  To  en- 
able fulfillment  of  export  potentials.  I 
hope  overseas  countries  will  be  encour- 
aged to  agree  to  more  of  these  long-term 
contracts. 

As  evidence  of  our  Government's  cur- 
rent interest  in  helping  the  coal  export 
program.  I  invite  attention  to  the  Omni- 
bus Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1965 
which  will  provide  for  deepening  and 
widening  channals  of  the  James  River 
to  Hampton  Roads,  and  to  Improve  the 
harbors  at^  Norfolk  and  Newport  News. 
Va.  When  completed  at  a  cost  approxi- 
mating $46  million,  this  improvement 
will  allow  larger  ships  and  ooal-hauling 
vessels  to  navigate  the  estuary.  This 
could  result  in  Increasing  coal  exp<»-ta- 
tion  fnnn  Hampton  Roads  ports  by  as 
much  as  8  to  10  million  tons  per  year. 

Coal's  opportunity  abroad  is  not  an 
accident.  It  is  the  result  of  meeting 
two  serious  challenges  which  threatened 
the  industry's  domestic  growth  during 
the  early  1940's  and  1950's.  In  Wheeling, 
W.  Va..  during  the  NCPC  tour,  John  Cor- 
coran, executive  vice  president  of  the 
Consolidation  CocJ  Co..  defined  these 
challenges  as  follows: 

First,  because  of  Its  years  of  labor  strife, 
the  coal  industry  was  not  regarded  with  any 
great  favor  as  a  stable,  reliable  source  of  fuel. 
Secondly,  the  utility  market  was  particularly 
sensitive  to  price  Increases  and.  if  coal  was 
to  reach  its  f\iU  potential,  it  had  to  demon- 
strate its  ability  to  meet  the  oompetitioa  of 
other  fuels  in  spite  of  c<mtlnually  increasing 
costs  of  production. 

As  proof  of  meeting  the  price  chal- 
lenge. Mr.  Corcoran  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  mine  price  of  coal  Is  now  about 
10  percent  less  than  IS  years  ago,  even 
thmigh  miners'  wages  and  the  costs  of 
supplies  have  increased  70  percent,  and 
the  cost  of  equiixnent  is  up  90  percent. 

Labor  peace  has  been  achieved,  he  said, 
through  a  unique  combination  of  co- 
operative effort  between  the  coal  produc- 
ing companies,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  the  coal-carrying  railroads, 
electric  utilities,  and  coal .  equii»nent 
manufacturers. 

Many  Individuals  and  organizations 
can  claim  credit  for  this  improvement, 
including  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference which  represents  this  industrial 
complex. 

Thus,  the  coal  industry  has  placed  it- 
8^  in  an  excellent  positicm  to  seek  new 
areas  of  achievement,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  overseas.  In  addition  to  the  an- 
ticipated doubling  of  exports,  the  indus- 
try also  expects  to  double  its  electric 
utility  tonnage  to  500  million  tons  during 
the  next  15  yean. 

The  ooal  industry  recognizes  that  the 


U.S.  Government  demonstrates  very  real 
Interest  in  Its  domestic  and  export  pro- 
grams. There  should  be  continuing 
alertness  to  future  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending this  interest,  both  in  the  execu- 
tive and  leglBlaUve  Imuiches,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  true  partneradilp  with  this 
industry  in  the  Interest  of  national  eco- 
nomic growth  and  improvements  In  the 
balance-of -payments  status. 

Mr.  President.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ai)pendix  of 
the  Record  with  these  remarks  the 
significant  and  informative  Wheeling 
speech  by  Mr.  Corcoran  to  the  NCPC  coal 
tour  group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spxech  bt  John  CoicoaAir,  Kxacwiw  Vies 

PRESn>ENT,    CONSOUDAITOir    CoAi.    Co..    Em- 

Trruro  "A  CkiAi.  OPSBAToa  Ijooks  at  His  Im- 
ousnrr,"  WHKKLQfa,  W.  Va.,  Ocrosa  4. 1005 

I  have  selected  «•  a  title  for  tfae  remarks 
I  intend  to  make  this  evening,  'A  Coal  Op- 
erator Looks  at  His  Iruluatry,"  not  only  be- 
cause I  hope  it  may  be  of  interact  to  you.  but 
also  because  I  beUeve  It  la  worthwhile  for 
those  of  us  in  the  industry  to  periodically 
review  where  we  have  been,  where  we  now 
are,  and  whwe  we  may  hope  to  goc 

When  one  looks  at  the  ooal  industry's  his- 
tory prior  to  1960.  he  sees  a  long  period  of 
strife  and  tunned  I>urlng  this  period,  man- 
agement and  the  union  were  constantly  air- 
ing their  differences  In  public.  Strike  fol- 
lowed Strike,  and  man  often  than  not,  pe- 
riods at  peace  came  about  only  as  a  result 
of  Government  Interventtoa.  On  another 
front,  the  ooal  industry  and  the  railroads 
battled  each  other  with  equal  vigor,  and 
scarcely  a  day  went  by  that  a  new  rate  pro- 
ceeding wasn't  being  argued  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiasloo. 

And  whUe  all  of  this  strife  was  in  progress, 
the  ooal  industry  was  rapidly  losing  some  of 
its  primary  markets  to  other  fuels.  In  1945 
the  ooal  Industry  produced  S78  miTHf^n  tons, 
and  of  this  total,  125  mimon  tons  were  sold 
as  railroQil  fuel  and  another  125  million  tons 
were  consumed  in  the  domestic  heating  mar- 
ket. Within  a  few  short  years  both  of  tlvse 
cozummers  switched  to  other  fuels  and,  as  a 
result,  about  43  percent  of  our  entire  mar- 
ket suddenly  disappeared.  I  mention  this 
fact,  not  with  any  desire  to  solicit  sympathy 
for  oMt  misfortunes,  but  simply  to  serve  as 
rather  cono-ete  evidence  of  the  fact  that  an 
indiistry  that  can  successfxilly  survive  the 
Impact  of  losing  almost  half  of  Its  market 
outlets  possesses  a  degree  of  vitality  that 
gives  It  some  hope  of  resolving  its  present 
and  future  problems. 

The  chaotic  oonditlons  of  the  IMO's  and 
early  1950's  brought  home  to  many  the 
realization  that  if  the  coal  Industry  was  to 
survive  at  all,  a  new  era  of  understanding 
and  accomplishment  had  to  be  achieved,  in- 
cluding the  flnritng  of  new  markets  and  the 
eq>ansion  of  existing  ones. 

One  existing  maticet  seemed  to  offer  par- 
ticular hope — the  rapidly  growing  electric 
utility  market.  In  1946  ths  eleetrtc  n^mtifif 
oonsumed  71  »»""""  toos  of  coal  and  by 
1950  this  anfuwmt  had  grown  to  88  mlUloa 
tons.  But  two  faeton  stood  In  the  way  of 
further  expansloii.   First,  because  of  Its  years 
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of  labor  ctrtfe.  the  coal  induatry  was  not  re- 
garded vltli  any  great  favor  aa  a  itabla. 
reliable  lource  cft  tuei.  Secondly,  the  utility 
market  iras  partlcularty  sensitive  to  price 
increaaa  .  and  If  coal  was  to  reach  its  full 
potentla  ,  It  had  to  demonstrate  Its  ability 
to  meet  the  competition  of  other  fuels  In 
spite  o:  continually  increasing  costs  of 
product!  on 
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both  of  these  obstacles  proved  a 

to  the  Indiistry.    On  the  mat- 

atablllty,  the  achievement  was 

sfenlflcant.      In   the   period    1950-64. 

vages  rose  70  percent,  mine  supplies 

about  the  same  amount,  the  cost  of 

iqulpment  climbed  90  percent,  and 

the  same  period,  in  spite  of  these 

cost  Increases,  the  price  of  coal 

declined  about  10  percent. 

this   same    period    the    industry's 

an  aggressive,  dependable  corporate 

1  legan  to  improve.    Many  individuals 

.ti<»is  can  claim  credit  for  this 

Among  them  is  the  National 

Conference — the    organization 

hose  auspices  we  are  meeting  here 

As  you  Imow,  it  is  composed  of  coal 

the    United    Mine    Workers    of 

the  coal  carrying  railroads,  electric 

companies,     and     coal     equipmmt 

It  is  an  organization  unique 

nnals  of  American  business.     It  Is 

successful  effort  to  bring  together 

group   all   those   whose    welfare    is 

>  a  particular  commodity,  where  each 

recognizes  that  its  own  individual 

depends  on  the  welfare  of  the  entire 

Ad  where  each  may  benefit  In  rela- 

hls   contribution   to   the   common 
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]  esidta  of  meeting  these  obstacles  is 
apparent.  In  1965  the  coal  industry 
pr<  duce  600  million  tons,  the  first  year 
1966  that  this  level  has  been  reached. 
total  about  340  to  250  million  tons 
lold  In  the  utility  market,  a  remark- 
in  Tease  from  the  71  million  tons  of 
XMil  produced  in  1945.  Admittedly. 
r  t>»'«  growth  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
power  generation  has  doubled  every 
since  1920.  But  of  equal  Importance 
Cact  that  the  coal  Industry  put  It- 
t  position  to  share  in  this  growth  by 
that  it  could  be  counted  upon 
•B  a  debendable  source  of  energy,  and  by  Its 
rcmaik  ible  reowd  of  reducing  both  mine 
prloea  a  od  delivered  prices  In  the  face  of  con- 
stantly bicreaslng  costs. 

An  •  igments  of  the  Industry  have  shared 
In  tlito  accompliahment.    The  Mine  Workers 
TJtalon  ]  oade  Ita  contribution  by  accepting  the 
need  fc  r  installing  and  utilizing  mechanized 
Ti>«i»>»ir  try  in  the  mines.    Its  leaders  accept- 
phllosophy  that  if  employment   In 
es  was  to  continue  and  wages  were 
pace  wtih  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
,ust  be  kept  down,  else  coal  would  be 
from  the  market  and  no  employees 
>e  needed.    Coal  producers  and  equlp- 
;  aanufacturers  made  their   contribu- 
investing  vast  siuns  of  money  in  de- 
awrt  installing  modern,  cost  reduc- 
The   utilities    made    their 
through   the    development   of 
of  handling  and  burning  coal 
I  fllclently.     The  railroads  made  their 
by  developing  new  methods  of 
coal  in  large  volumes,  thereby 
significant  cost  savings, 
now,  what  of  the  future?     Admlt- 
one  great  growing  market  is  still 
utility  industry.    According  to  the  Na- 
Power   Survey,   by   1980    the   United 
will  reqiilre  3.8  trillion  kilowatt  hours 
Ity,  or  slightly  more  than  three 
amount  generated  In  1960.     The 
projeeied  fuel  requirements  needed  to  gen- 
ie 1980  power  astlmates  are  equivsJent 
ml'V""  tons  of  coal  per  year,  and  it 
eq>ectati(ai  that  500  million  tons  of 
wlU,  in  fact,  be  coal. 
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In  offering  these  projections,  I  have  not 
overlooked,  nor  do  I  wish  to  mlnltnlne  tb« 
impctct  atomic  power  is  having,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  in  the  energy  market.  I  am 
well  aware  at  the  fact  that  nuclear  power  la 
already  a  formidable  competitor,  and  that 
cost  of  power  generated  by  the  atom  is  show- 
ing a  steady  decline.  The  best  information 
available  to  lis  wo\ild  Indicate  that  nuclear 
plants  now  being  designed  will  probably  gen- 
erate electricity  at  a  cost  that  will  be  com- 
parable to  electricity  produced  from  coal  de- 
llvlred  at  the  plant  site  for  23  cents  per  mil- 
lion B.t.u.'s.  However,  one  fact  that  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  is  that  the  demonstrated 
reliability  of  this  figure  will  not  be  realized 
until  the  early  or  mid  1970's.  I  cite  this  fact, 
not  with  any  idea  of  minimizing  the  tre- 
mendous potei^ial  of  nuclear  power,  but 
simply  to  demonstrate  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible the  actual  economics  of  atomic  power 
competition  in  the  next  decade 

In  appraising  A\e  competitive  costs  of 
atomic  power  and  their  implications  for  coal, 
it  should  be  realized  that  the  production  of 
nuclear  power  is  subsidized  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  the  U.S.  Government.  Admittedly, 
some  of  the  subsidy  provisions,  such  as  the 
public  financing  of  fuel  cores  and  the  Gov- 
ernment buy-back  of  plutonitun,  are  on  their 
way  out  and  should  completely  disappear  by 
the  early  1970's.  But  others,  such  as  the  in- 
surance subsidy  contained  In  the  Price-An- 
derson Act,  still  remain.  At  the  present  time 
a  utility  can  purchase  only  $60  million  of 
liability  insurance  from  private  insurance 
companies.  The  Price -Anderson  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  utility  can  purchase  addi- 
tional insurance  up  to  a  total  of  $500  mil- 
lion from  the  Government  at  a  nominal  cost, 
and  it  then  provides  that  no  further  liabil- 
ity can  be  Imposed  upon  the  utility  com- 
pany. The" atomic  experts  assure  us  that  nu- 
clear power  plants  are  quite  safe.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept  this  assurance;  I  am -quite 
willing  to  assume  that  a  nuclear  plant  is  as 
safe  as  one  powered  by  conventional  fuels; 
but  if  all  tbi^  be  true,  then  certainly  the 
continuation  of  this  insurance  subsidy  and 
limitation  of  liability  can  no  longer  be  jus- 
tified. Once  nuclear  power  has  reached  the 
stage — as  it  now  has — where  it  is  accepted 
by  the  utilities  as  being  .commercially  and 
economically  ccHnpetitive,  it  should  no  longer 
qualify  for  any  Government  subsidy,  and  ft 
should  be  required  to  compete,  as  we  are. 
solely  on  the  basis  of  one's  ability  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  national  economy. 

In  the  meantime  the  coal  industry  has  also 
made  significant  strides  in  the  direction  of 
lower  fuel  costs.  In  1958  the  price  of  coal 
delivered  to  the  east  coast  utilities  was  89 
cents  per  million  B.t.u.'s.  Today  the  equiv- 
alent price  U  about  26  to  27  cents.  In  the 
past  coal  delivered  into  the  Michigan  area 
for  about  29  to  30  cents  per  million  B.t.u.'s. 
Soon  we  can  expect  voliune  shipments  of 
utility  coal  to  reach  this  market  at  a  24-cent 
leveL 

The  part  played  by  our  railroad  associates 
in  achieving  these  results  deserves  special 
mention.  To  fully  appreciate  the  role  trans- 
portation plays  In  this  picture,  one  must  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  competition.  Ex- 
cept for  experimental  \anlts,  atomic  plants 
now  under  consideration  are  large  units,  and 
so,  if  coal  is  to  compete,  it,  too,  must  gear 
itself  to  supply  large  units.  Of  equal  sig- 
nificance is  the  obvious  fact  that  an  atomic 
plant,  once  constructed,  will  forever  r^nain 
an  atomic  plant.  It  cannot  convert  to  an- 
other fuel  in  the  manner  that  earlier  gen- 
erating stations  could  switch  from  oil  to  gas 
or  from  gas  or  oil  to  coal.  Thtis  it  is  no 
longer  a  case  of  having  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  one's  competition  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  and  even  regaining  a  plant  previously 
lost  to  another  fuel.  Today  we  get  one, 
and  only  one,  chance  to  compete,  and  if  we 
fall  In  that  effort  we  are  excluded  forever. 


A  typical  new  generating  unit  being  de- 
signed by  a  utility  todAy  would  likely  have 
a  capacity  Of  no  lees  than  800,000  kilowatts. 
Such  a  plant,  tt  fueled  lyy  eoal.  would  con- 
sume about  lA  million  tons  per  year,  in 
the  preatomlc  days  a  utility  would  feel  quite 
secure  in  buying  coal  for  such  a  plant  from 
a  doeen  or  more  suppliers,  negotiating  each 
year  for  what  it  needed.  But  today  it  mtist 
make  an  Initial  decision  whether  to  build  a 
nuclear  or  a  fossil  fuel  plant;  accordingly,  it 
must  know  now  what  its  coal  costs  will  be 
for  the  useful  life  of  the  plant;  it  must 
know  now  that  It  has  a  guaranteed  supply 
of  coal  for  the  life  of  the  plant.  Immediate- 
ly it  is  apparent  that  the  only  coal  company 
that  can  even  hope  to  compete  is  one  that 
has  assiured  reserves  of  40-60  million  tons  of 
coal  that  it  can  dedicate  to  this  one  plant. 

To  achieve  a  delivered  price  that  will  make 
coal  competitive  with  nuclear  power,  both 
the  coal  producer  and  the  affected  railroad 
must  do  everything  possible  to  minimize 
their  costs.  For  the  railroad,  this  means 
that  It  must  obtain  the  maximum  car  and 
power  utiUzation;  it  must  insist  on  fast  load- 
ing and  unloading;^  and  it  must  eliminate 
frill  services  such  as  weighing,  blending, 
and  switching.  Only  by  effecting  all 
such  cost  savings  can  the  railroad  publish 
the  low  rate  necessary  to  meet  the  delivered 
price  target.  In  a  number  at  cases  these 
new  rates  require  us  to  load  10.000-ton  trains 
in  as  IltUe  as  4  hours,  and  to  move  our  coal 
on  what  Is  literally  a  pctssenger  train  sched- 
ule. 

Admittedly  a  mine  with  a  relatively  small 
daily  production  cannot  meet  the  volume  re- 
quirements and  the  stringent  conditions  re- 
quired by  these  new  rates  and  buying  prac- 
tices. In  accepting  this  fact,  however,  it 
should  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  competi- 
tion we  are  now  talking  about  Is  not  between 
large  coal  operators  and  smaller  ones.  The 
c<»npetition  is  between  coal  and  atomic 
power,  and  if  the  coal  eompanilk  that  can 
perform  under  these  stringent  conditions  are 
not  successful  in  making  contracts  to  fuel 
these  new  plants,  then  atc«nic  power  will. 
And  if  atomic  power  prevails,  these  plants 
will  be  lost  forever  to  coal,  and  the  traffic  lost 
forever  to  the  railroads.  But  tf  the  present 
rate  policies  and  operating  practices  can  be 
continued — and  indeed  improved — ^I  am  con- 
fident that  the  coal  Indiistry  and  the  rail- 
roads can  look  forward  to  a  continued  growth 
in  the  utility  market. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  we  believed 
that  if  coal  b'eight  rates  were  as  low  as  1- 
cent  per  ton  mile,  we  would  have  reached  a 
significant  milestone.  Today  coal  is  moving 
under  rates  that  ret\im  only  6-cent  per  ton 
mile.  I  can  well  recall  when  we  were  satisfied 
to  have  a  coal  car  reach  a  market  400  miles 
distant  and  return  to  the  mines  In  2  weeks. 
and  to  cover  about  20.000  to  25,000  miles  per 
year.  Today  we  have  rates  in  effect  that  call 
for  a  400-mile  market  to  be  served  in  48 
hours,  and  the  cars  to  travel  some  120.000 
miles  per  year.  We  commend  our  railroad 
associates  In  NCPC  for  their  farslghted  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  and  we  applaud  the 
ICO  for  its  wisdom  in  encouraging  the  rail- 
roads to  pursue  this  enlightened  policy. 

In  emphasizing  otu*  efforts  to  further  de- 
velop the  electric  utility  market,  I  do  not 
intend  to  minimize  two  of  our  important 
outieta — the  metalltirglcal  and  export  mar- 
kets. The  demand  for  metalliirglcal  coal 
should  Increase  over  the  next  decade,  as  the 
growth  In  steel  output  more  than  offsets  the 
declining  amount  of  coal  needed  to  produce 
a  ton  of  steel.  Exports  too  are  on  the  rise, 
and  as  foreign  energy  requirements  continue 
to  Increase,  low  cost  American  coal  can  be 
expected  to  shar»  in  this  growth. 

Several  other  developments  bode  well  for 
coal's  future.    For  a  number  of  years  Con-    ' 
solldation  Coal  Co.  has  been  doing  extensive 
researeh  on  converting  coal  to  gasoline  and 


other  liqmd  fuels.  We  now  have  a  contract 
with  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  to  continue 
and  accelerate  research  on  this  project.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  about  to  construct 
a,  $3.5  million  pilot  plant  on  a  nearby  site 
to  test  our  process.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the 
results  of  this  extensive  program  will  dem- 
onstrate that  gasoline  can  be  produced  from 
coal  at  a  cost  competitive  with  gasoline  re- 
fined from  petroleum. 

The  significance  of  this  development  is 
most  encouraging.  The  present  constunp- 
tlon  of  liquid  petroleum  products  as  fuel  in 
the  United  States  is  about  11  million  barrels 
per  day,  of  which  half  is  gasoUne.  By  1980 
the  total  daily  consumption  should  rise  to 
17  million  barrels.  If  coal  can  capture  only 
10  percent  of  the  gasoline  market  by  1980, 
it  will  result  in  a  new  coal  market  of  175 
million  tons  per  year. 

Another  Important  research  project  Is  the 
development  of  pipeline  quality  gas  from 
coal.  Here  again  we  know  that  such  gas  can 
be  made  from  coal;  our  primary  efforts  are 
to  find  and  design  a  process  that  will  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  natural  gas 
Progress  In  this  field  Is  not  as  far  advanced 
as  in  the  area  of  liquids  from  coal,  but  we 
are  confident  an  economical  process  wlU  be 
developed. 

Here  again  a  vast  market  potential  exists. 
Today  the  United  States  consumes  about  15 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year,  the  equiv- 
alent of  600  million  tons  of  coal.  With  the 
steadily  depleting  natural  gas  reserves,  it  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  coal  could, 
in  the  next  several  decades,  be  supplying  a 
significant  part  of  this  growing,  market  that 
could  reach  26  trillion  cubic  feet  by  1980. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  otu'  hopes, 
our  plans,  and  oiu-  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
industry.  I  have  said  very  little  about  our 
problems  other  than  those  directly  related 
to  market  competition.  This  Is  not  because 
we  don't  have  any  such  problems  or  that  we 
are  not  aware  of  them.  We  have  them,  we 
are  aware  of  them,  but  have  every  hope  of 
solving  them.  In  our  company  we  have  an 
expression  with  which  we  welcome  newcom- 
ers to  our  staff.  We  tell  them — not  entirely 
in  Jest — that  as  new  problems  arise  either 
they  or  their  successors  will  find  the  answers. 
And  so  as  this  coal  operator  closes  this  look 
at  his  Industry  he  does  so  with  cautious  op- 
timism and  with  confidence  In  the  future, 
for  I  am  sure  that  either  we  or  our  successors 
will  find  the  answers. 


Johnson  Administration  Favors  Building 
Ships  in  Foreign  Yards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  PEILLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  ap- 
propriation bill  has  passed  the  House  and 
adjournment  is  at  hand.  In  the  lan- 
guage and  provisions  of  these  bills,  the 
Representatives  of  the  pec«>le,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Constitution,  have  worked 
their  will  and  have  i^iecified  how  and 
where  the  taxpayers'  money  will  be 
spent. 

However,  the  bureaucrats  in  j;he  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  Oovemment 
have  ways  of  thwarting  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. One  of  these  is  to  withhold  infor- 
mation until  Congress  Is  not  in  session 
and  then,  without  legislative  provlKkms 
to  the  contrary,  the  executive  branch  can 
do  what  it  wants. 


As  an  example,  today — ^the  very  day 
after  the  House  acted  on  its  final  i^jpro- 
prlation  bill — the  word  is  out — ^the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  firming  up  its 
plan  to  award  a  $150  milllcxi  procure- 
ment order  to  England  for  naval  support-, 
type  vessels.  According  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  a  program  has  been  approved 
by  the  Johnson  administration  for  ini- 
tial procurement  from  British  shipyards 
of  $46  million,  including  four  seagoing 
minesweepers  costing  $19  million  and  five 
tugs  to  cost  $8.2  million.  Later,  a  con- 
tract will  be  let  for  12  merchant- type 
ships,  for  cargo  transport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  beyond  me  why  the 
administration  favors  building  ships 
abroad  when  we  know  our  shipyards  and 
skilled  workers  are  needed  for  national 
security. 

Yet,  it  is  apparent  that  a  policy  is  being 
followed  to  reduce  U.S.  shipyards  to  a 
mere  nucleus.  Only  the  other  day,  a 
Department  of  Commerce  official  came 
up  with  a  recommendation  to  cut  our 
domestic  sliipbuilding  program  and  elim- 
inate 20,000  jobs. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  area  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  we  have  one  Government 
yard  at  Bremerton  that  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  compete  costwise 
with  any  other  shipyard  in  the  coimtry 
and  meet  time  schedules  with  the  high- 
est quality  of  work.  Filler  jobs  of  the 
type  being  contracted  to  England  are 
absolutely  essential  to  this  Bremerton 
yard,  if  costs  are  to  be  held  down  and 
a  balanced  workload  maintained. 

As  for  private  shipyards,  in  Seattle — 
not  to  mention  smaller  yards  in  other 
communities  in  the  area — we  have 
demonstrated  on  a  comE>etitive  basis  that 
we  can  obtain  naval  contracts  and  in  this 
connection,  recently,  large  sums  have 
been  invested  in  increased  facilities.  In 
the  Seattle-Bremerton  area,  the  finest 
ships  in  the  world  are  buUt. 

Previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  protested 
secret  negotiations  with  the  British  to 
build  ships  abroad.  Now  that  Congress 
has  appropriated  the  money  and  is  go- 
ing home,  the  word  is  let  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  shipyards  and 
her  great  pool  of  skilled  workers  have 
always  built  the  finest  ships  in  the 
world.  What  Justification  is  there  to 
depend  on  foreign  countries  for  naval 
and  commercial  needs?  How  much 
money  do  we  save  when  American  work- 
men must  draw  unemployment  benefits? 

As  I  did  before,  I  protest  this  unwise 
and  unnecessary  policy  of  closing  down 
18  shipyards  in  the  United  States,  throw- 
ing Americans  out  of  work,  and  giving 
the  work  to  England — which  already  has 
a  stepped-up  shipbuilding  program  of 
her  own. 

Sionx  Falls,  S.  Dak^  City  With  an  Atomic 
Fatnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN    - 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  IS,  1965 

Mr.     McOOVERN.    Mr.     President, 
^ouz  Falls,  the  largest  city  in  my  home 


State  of  South  Dakota,  has  enjoyed  con- 
tinuing growth  and  progress  for  many 
years. 

The  current  issue  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation Journal,  monthly  publication  of 
the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  L 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  b  Pipe  Fit- 
ting Industry,  contains  two  interesting 
articles  on  the  history  and  development 
of  Sioux  Falls.  The  articles  point  up 
the  strides  made  by  the  active  business 
and  civic  leaders  and  the  optimistic  fu- 
ture that  lies  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SioxTX  Falls,  S.  Dak.:  A  Crrr  of  Vakied  At- 
tractions, Siomc  Falls  Is  Paoim  or  Its 
HisroeiCAL  and  Cxtltural  Hbutagk 

Sioux  Falls,  a  growing  metropolis  of  72,000, 
lies  In  the  southeast  corner  of  South  Dakota 
at  an  altitude  of  1.4i22  feet.  The  dty  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Slouz  River, 
which  forms  a  natural  falls  from  which  the 
city  derives  Its  name.  The  Sioux  Indians 
called  the  river  "Wakpa-Ipaktan,"  which 
means  "winding."  as  the  river  forms  a  huge 
"S"  on  her  way  to  the  Missouri. 

The  largest  city  In  the  State  had  Its  be- 
ginning in  1856;  however,  its  history  actually 
begins  at  the  birth  of  the  19th  century. 

The  area  that  is  now  Sioux  FeOls  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States  in  1808,  when 
President  James  Monroe  purchased  the  Lou- 
isiana Territory  from  France  for  (15  million. 
The  northwest  portion  of  this  territory  was 
further  developed  and  explored,  first  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  1804,  and  then 
by  the  many  fur  traders  and  trai^>ers  who 
navigated  the  subsidiary  rivers  and  streams 
of  the  Missouri  in  search  of  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals. The  year  1808  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pur  Co.  This  company, 
and  other  settlements,  were  the  foreruimers 
of  the  growth  of  the  present  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  city  of  Sioiix  Falls.  At  the  time, 
the  midwest  territory  was  infested  with  hos- 
tile Indian  tribes. 

The  first  man  to  talk  terms  with  the  var- 
ious tribes  was  Joseph  Nicolas  NlooUet,  a 
French-Canadian  from  Quebec,  Canada.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  to  record  any  In- 
formation about  the  falls.  On  his  retiim  to 
Quebec  In  1839,  he  reported  on  the  "pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  falls  of  the  "Te-han-kas- 
an-data,"  or  "thick  wooded  river."  During 
the  summer  of  1858,  Nicollet's  report  reached 
the  hands  of  Dr.  George  M.  St(4>les,  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa.  It  was  this  report  that  promp- 
ted Dr.  Staples  to  organize  the  Western 
Town  Co. 

Members  of  this  company  hlr«d  Ezra  Mil- 
lard of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  to  locate  the  falls 
and  claim  320  acres  for  them.  SfiUard 
claimed  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  9, 
and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  18,  in 
township  101,  range  49,  in  1856. 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  first  land 
sec\ired  include  most  of  the  present  down- 
town bvisiness  section  of  Sioux  Falls.  David 
M.  Mills  and  Ezra  MUlard  built  a  log  cabin 
10  by  12  feet  above  the  falls,  and  retiimed 
to  Slovix  City  for  the  winter. 

In  1856-57,  the  Dakota  Land  Co.  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  secured  a  townslte  south  of 
the  Western  Town  Co.'s  site.  In  the  name 
of  the  Minnesota  Territorial  Legislature. 
They  built  a  log  house  near  the  spot  where 
the  Rock  Island  RaUway  now  stands.  Al- 
though representing  rival  groups,  the  two 
ccHnmunities  worked  together  with  one  pur- 
poee  In  mind — ^to  establish  a  city  and  de- 
velop a  prairie  wilderness  for  fut\ire  settlers. 
Therefore,  the  Indian  term  "Kocotah."  mean- 
ing "friendly,"  applied  to  the  members  ot 
the  group  of  settlers. 
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1862,  Company  A,  Dakota  Cavalry. 

at  the  Falls.     In  August  of  the 
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._  lost  their  lives.    In  August,  two 

killed  a  mile  north  of  Sioux  Palls. 

of  Indians  appeared  on  the  bluffs 
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years.  Sioux  Falls  was  a  deserted 

In  May  of  1866,  a  military  post. 
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/Ivenue.    In  1868,  Minnehaha  County 

ganlzed.    and    Sioux    Palls    again 

a  population  equal  to  that  of  11 
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Inhabitants. 

a  great  number  of  settlers  came 
.„  and  engaged  in  btislness.    As  the 
1  lecame  less  hostUe.  the  military  post 
was  mo^  65  mUea  north  ot  Sioux  Falls, 
public  school  was  opened  in  1874, 
teacher  presiding.    During  the  year 
women  of  the  settlement  had  es- 
the  Pioneer  Union  Sunday  School, 
during  this  year  that  social  mat- 
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inxlcago.    St.    Paul.    Minneapolis    & 
iailroed  brought  the  first  train  to 
County  amid  a  wild  demonstra- 
1878.     The   Chicago.  MUwaukee   & 
Railroad  reached  Sioux  Falls  in  1879, 
Rock  Island  Line  was  completed  to 
in  1886. 
disappearance  of  frontier  ways. 
„„  began  to  be  well  governed  and 
The  advancement  of  the  city  has 
^>aamodlc.    Since  1876.  the  de- 
has  been  continuous  and  steady, 
pace  with  that  of  the  rich  farmland 
region, 
beginning  of  World  War  U.  Sioux 
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/  established  a  base  at  the  airport 
the  city,  and  this  touched  off  the 
surge  which  has  continued  to  the 
_y.    Many  of  the  men  stationed  at 
returned  to  make  Sioux  Falls  their 
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the  best  yardsticks  of  the  worth  of 
Its  school  system.  Scho<4  facilities 
Falls  are  exceptional,  ranging  from 


kindergarten  through  the  college  level,  and 
including  a  theological  seminary.  Schools, 
both  public  and  private,  bxiild  solid  citizens, 
and  the  youngsters  of  Sioux  Falls  are  Indeed 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  classes  in 
the  many  fine  new  buildings,  and  to  be 
taught  by  the  capable  staff  of  teachers. 

The  churches  in  Sioux  Palls  have  many 
faces.  Some  of  them  are  crisp  and  modern 
1.1  design,  and  others  have  the  sedate  solem- 
nity of  age.  But  new  or  old,  they  serve  the 
congregations  which  make  this  city  of  faith- 
ful and  regular  worshippers.  There  are  34 
denominations  in  Sioux  Falls,  and  a  warm 
welcome  awaits  the  visitor  at  the  more  than 
70  churches. 

Sioux  PaUs  prides  Itself  in  its  many  recre- 
ational facilities  and  activities.  There  are 
20  free  parks  with  supervised  summer  recre- 
ational programs.  Two  free  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools  may  be  unique  In  the  United 
States.  The  invigorating  sport  of  ice  skat- 
ing may  be  enjoyed  at  the  13  different  free 
skating  rinks,  which  include  warming  houses 
and  supervision. 

Providing  other  funtime  facilities  are 
three  private  country  clubs  and  golf  courses, 
and  a  27-hole  municipal  golf  course.  Tennis 
enthusiasts  can  pvu-sue  their  favorite  game 
at  18  public  tennis  courts  scattered  through- 
out the  city. 

For  those  who  prefer  their  sports  from  a 
spectator's  point  of  view,  Sioux  Falls  has 
Howard  Wood  Field,  where  10,000  fans  can 
be  seated  to  watch  their  favorite  high  school 
and  college  games  played.  This  beautiful 
stadiima  has  also  been  the  site  of  the  National 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  na- 
tional track  and  field  meet  for  the  past  7 
consecutive  years,  and  many  Olympic  champ- 
ions have  participated  In  these  major  events 
held  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Standing  as  a  worthy  neighbor  to  Howard 
Wood  Field  Is  the  new  Sioux  Palls  arena. 
This  showplace  is  the  site  of  high  school  and 
college  basketball  games,  ice  shows,  meet- 
ings, dances,  social  functions  and  many  other 
civic  events,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
10,000. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  sports  cate- 
gory is  the  pheasant  hunting.  South  Dakota 
is  famous  as  the  pheasant  capital  of  the 
world,  and  Sioux  PaUs  is  the  gateway  to  the 
fabulo\is  hunting  lands.  Each  year,  thou- 
sands of  hiinters  from  all  over  the  United 
States  converge  upon  the  area  to  enjoy  the 
hunting. 

The  Great  Plains  Zoo  in  Sioux  Palls  de- 
lights people  from  a  wide  area.  The  animals, 
fowl  and  reptiles  displayed  are  all  housed  in 
surroundings  as  near  as  to  their  own  natural 
habitat  as  possible.  The  zoo  has  been'a  com- 
munity project,  with  many  Sioux  Palls  resi- 
dents donating  time,  money  and  effort  to 
make  it  a  true  representation  of  animal  Ufe 
as  it  was  on  the  pioneer  prairies. 

Nor  has  Sioux  Palls  Ignored  culture. 
Rounding  out  the  life  of  the  city  are  a  com- 
munity playhotise,  a  symphony  orchestra 
and  a  concert  series.  The  conmiunity  play- 
house and  the  Sioux  Palls  Augustana  College 
symphony  provides  a  ciiltural  outlet  to  both 
participants  and  audiences.  The  Sioux  Palls 
Civic  Music  Association  brings  outstanding 
artists  to  the  city  for  concert  performances. 
The  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  Auxiliary  presents 
full-fledged  musicals  each  year. 

The  civic  fine  arts  center  maintains  a  full- 
time  director  and  features  exhibits  of  varioxis 
works  of  art,  plus  a  series  of  art  lectvires. 
Classes  are  available  in  painting,  drawing 
and  sculpturing. 

The  medical  needs  of  the  Sioux  Falls  popu- 
lace are  served  by  three  major  hospitals  and 
a  wide  variety  of  medical  clinics.  Sioux 
Palls  also  has  a  crippled  children's  hospital 
and  school  and  is  the  borne  of  the  South 
Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  Mlnnrtuiha 
County  Guidance  Center,  located  in  the  city, 
provides  full  time  professional  help  for  those 


with  emotional  problems,  and  complete 
X-ray  service  is  avallsble  at  ttxe  Sioux  Falls 
X-ray  center. 

Sioux  Falls  is  s  thriving  financial  com- 
munity, and  has  six  banks  with  offlcee  in  nine 
locations  to  serve  the  financial  needs  of  the 
area.  Three  savings  and  loans  associations 
also  serve  the  community. 

Prom  the  rich  farmlands  surrounding 
Sioux  Palls  comes  the  economic  llfeblood  of  , 
the  region.  The  farmers  of  the  area  are 
ragged  in  spirit  and  full  of  plans  for  the 
future.  They  have  been  instrumental  in 
making  the  Sioux  Falls  stockyards  the  ninth 
largest  public  livestock  market  in  the  United 
States. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  ttie  accomplish- 
ments and  qualities  which  make  Sioux  Falls 
an  outstanding  city  in  which  to  live  and  to 
earn  a  living.  Our  new  atomic  energy  power, 
plant  and  high  altitude  )](allon  research  com- 
pany are  among  the  many  industries  which 
have  helped  make  Sioux  Falls  a  major  retail 
center. 

The  Sioux  Falls  of  today  is  a  growing  and 
progressive  city  rapidly  approaching  a  popu- 
lation of  75.000  citizens.  Sioux  Falls  indeed 
has  a  proud  and  rich  history  and  an  opti- 
mistic and  forward  looking  future. 


Sioux  Falls — Citt  With  an  Atomic  Future 
In  describing  and  anticipating  the  future 
of  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls,  it  is  difficult  to 
focus  on  any  one  particular  category  of  In- 
dustry or  activity  that  spells  out  In  very 
tangible  means  just  exactly  where  the  city  is 
going.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Sioux  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce  iises  a  number  of 
slogans  or  themes  when  they  describe  the 
city  as  it  is  today  and  as  it  is  anticipated  to 
be  tomorrow. 

The  first  theme  is  "Sioux  Falls — City  With 
an  Atomic  Future."  This  thought  revolves 
around  the  impressive  new  Pathfinder 
atomic  energy  powerplant  which  recently 
started  a  fissionable  process  for  the  produc- 
tion of  power.  This  Is  the  first  all-nuclear 
powerplant  In  America,  and  the  city  of  Sioux 
Falls  anticipates  a  great  future  from  the  by- 
products of  the  reactor  part  of  the  atomic 
plant.  These  byproducts  are  used  In  the 
fields  of  Industry,  agriculture,  and  medicine, 
and  It  Is  expected  that  we  will  see  a  very 
favorable  expansion  of  these  facets  within 
our  city. 

This  theme  also  tells  about  the  entire  in- 
dvistrial  complex  of  Sioux  Falls.  There  are 
169  manufacturing,  processing  or  fabricating 
firms  In  our  city.  Sioux  Falls  manufactures 
everything  from  caukets  to  cold  remedies  and 
livestock  feed  to  human  food.  John  Morrell 
&  Co..  the  largest  employer  In  the  city,  main- 
tains an  annual  payroll  of  3.500  persons. 

The  Joe  Foes  Field  Industrial  Park,  named 
after  the  World  War  n  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner,  former  Governor  of  South 
Dakota,  and  present  American  League  foot- 
ball commissioner,  Is  a  plant  Industrial  dis- 
trict providing  a  very  good  and  desirable 
neighborhood  for  industries  locating  in  the 
town.  At  the  present  time.  55  firms  are  estab- 
lished in  the  industrial  park  area. 

The  next  theme  used  Is  "Sioux  Falls — High 
Altitude  Balloon  Capital  of  the  World ."  This 
phrase  alludes  to  the  work  presently  being 
carried  out  by  Raven  Industries  in  Sioux 
Falls,  one  of  our  newest  space  age  firms. 
This  company  holds  the  world  record  for  hav- 
ing manufactured  the  largest  balloon,  and 
conducting  the  highest  unmanned  balloon 
flight.  There  have  been  more  balloon  flights 
made  out  of  Sioux  Falls  in  the  past  2  years 
than  from  any  other  point  in  America,  and 
Raven  Industries  is  the  only  company  that 
vuMP  been  able  to  manufacture  a  workable 
hot  air  balloon  that  has  a  great  future  in 
space,  defense,  and  sporting  activities  as 
well.  * 

This  firm,  wiVh  headquarters  in  Sioux  Falls. 
also  maintains  space  tracking  stations  for 


the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration in  Texas  and  parts  of  Canada. 
They  also  have  recently  completed  a  special 
survey  and  study  for  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  nation  of  India.  They  have  a  very 
elaborate  research  section  and  they  are  con- 
stantly developing  new  Ideas  and  new  tech- 
niques for  use  In  high  altitude  work,  mis- 
siles, space  and  defense  activities. 

The  next  descriptive  phrase  used  In  talking 
about  Sioux  Falls  Is  "Sioux  Falls — Crossroads 
of  America."  This  refers  to  the  city's  loca- 
tion on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  at  the 
intersection  of  Interstate  Highways  29  and 
90.  Also,  this  exemplifles  the  fact  that  Sioux 
Palis  is  located  almost  In  the  exact  geo- 
graphical center  of  North  America. 

The  largest  dollar  volume  Industry  In 
Sioux  Falls,  is  in  wholesaling  and  distribu- 
tion. The  new  Interstate  highway  system 
will  help  that  segment  of  the  city's  economy 
grow  to  an  even  greater  degree. 

The  interstate  highway  system  also  puts 
Sioux  Falls  on  the  main  line  of  America  for 
tourists  crossing  our  country.  Last  year,  3 
million  tourists  went  through  Sioux  Falls  on 
their  way  to  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  and  prtnts  west.  This  tour- 
ist trade  brought  an  estimated  $130  million 
to  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Our  "Crossroads"  theme  also  alludes  to  the 
competent  air  service  In  the  city.  Four  ma- 
jor airlines  serve  the  metropolis  with  33 
flights  daily.  This  airline  service  exceeds 
that  of  many  towns  much  larger  than  the 
present  72,000  population. 

The  next  theme  used  in  graphically  de- 
scribing the  progress  Sioux  Palls  has  en- 
joyed is  the  theme  "Sioux  PaUs  Is  Growing 
Places."  In  elaborating  on  tills  statement. 
a  survey  was  made  of  growth  statistics  and 
ecor^pmic  indicators  lor  the  past  25  years,  or 
from  the  year  1940  through  the  year  1965. 

A  sample  look  at  the  growth  and  progress 
the  town  has  enjoyed  during  that  time: 
population  has  increased  60  percent;  bank 
clearings  have  increased  700  pyercent;  build- 
ing permit  valuations  have  Increased  800 
percent;  wholesale  sales  have  Increased  800 
percent  and  postal  receipts  have  Increased 
250  percent.  Another  reflection  of  growth 
is  the  fact  that  Sioux  Falls,  with  Its  present 
population  of  72,000  within  the  city  limits 
and  85.000  in  Its  metropolitan  area.  Is  the 
largest  city  in  the  5  States  comprising  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Idaho. 

The  last  theme  developed  In  describing  the 
city  is,  "Sioux  Falls — ^Heart  of  the  Great 
Sioux  Empire."  This  means  that  Sioux 
Falls  is  the  marketing  center  of  a  large  and 
important  agricultural  area  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people.  Sioux  Falls  has  the  ninth 
largest  public  stockyards  and  the  fourth 
largest  meatpacking  firm  in  all  America. 

Sioux  Falls  is  the  retail  trading  center  of 
this  area  called  the  great  Sioux  empire,  and 
continued  growth  is  anticipated  in  the  retail 
areas  as  they  grow  and  expand  to  provide 
more  goods  and  services  for  the  population 
surrounding  our  city. 

Sioux  Falls  is  also  a  sports  attractions 
town,  with  tlie  State  basketball  tournaments, 
ice  shows,  national  track  meets,  and  other 
entertainment  events  which  torn*  the  Middle 
West. 

The  residents  look  forward  to  continued 
work  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  to 
strengthen  even  more  the  city's  position  as 
the  crossroads  of  America.  Jet  air  service 
will  be  inaugurated  in  the  very  near  future 
to  improve  air  travel  facilities.  A  new  $350 
million  post  office  Is  moving  ahead  to  a  rapid 
completion.  Two  general  hospitals  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  are  pro- 
ceeding with  huge  expansion  plans.  Great 
Plains  Zoo  has  a  deflnite  plan  for  growth  and 
expansion  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  Sioux 
Falls  is  a  city  with  a  proud  past  and  a  fan- 
tastic future. 
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EX.TEN810S  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP   OONNCCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11,1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  American  paper  industry  pub- 
lished a  special  supplement  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times.  This  56-page  suwJle- 
ment,  the  longest  ever  published  by  the 
Times,  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
history  and  dally  activities  of  one  of  this 
country's  most  vital  industries. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one 
article  that  tells  how  the  Industry  itself— 
both  a  supplier  and  a  user  of  great  quan- 
tities of  water— polices  itself  in  matters 
of  water  pollution.  This  is  an  excellent 
example  of  an  American  industry  recog- 
nizing its  own  responsibility  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  great  natural  heritage. 

The  article  follows: 
Water  Management — Procsess  and  Pkom- 
isB — Both  a  Supplier  and  a  Useb  or  Enor- 
mous Quanttties  op  Water,  the  Paphi  In- 
dustry Continues  To  Accelxbatz  Its  Re- 
search AcnvrriEs  as  It  Seeks  To  Control 
Its  Organic  Wastes 

The  paper  industry,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  industry,  is  dependent  upon  large 
quantities  of  water  for  the  jwoduction  of 
its  many  products.  Because  of  this,  the  in- 
dustry has  been  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  water  quality  and  is  today  grai^llng  more 
forcefully  than  ever  with  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  it  has  encountered  In  its  long 
history:  that  of  eliminating— or,  at  leMt. 
controlling — the  wastes  from  the  effluents 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  paper, 
and  paper  board. 

This  Is  a  problem  Involving  mill  manage- 
ments of  every  paper  company  In  the  Na- 
tion, a  problem  affecting  all  segments  of  our 
society.  And  because  of  Industry  efforts 
today  and  In  the  past,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  fleld  of  water  con- 
servation and  stream  improvement. 

Everyone  contributes  to  the  pollution 
problem:  industry  and  Government,  ship- 
ping, utilities,  farmers,  even  every  American 
family  that  uses  our  highways  and  waterways. 
Pollution  has  been  around  for  a  long  tinae. 
It  was  present  in  its  natural  form  (as  rotting 
vegetation)  when  the  first  settlers  arrived 
in  this  land.  They  biillt  on  or  near  the 
sources  of  water  and  discarded  their  wastes 
into  the  streams  and  rivers  without  a  care 
because  the  streams  could  easily  assimilate 
the  wastes.  Even  as  the  population  of  the 
land  multiplied  and  towns  and  cities  and 
industries  sprang  up  along  the  rivers  and 
streams,  our  waterways  continued  to  digest 
the  growing  wastes  of  a  new  Nation.  Civi- 
lized man.  industrialized  man,  failed  to  rec- 
ognize that  even  nature  was  limited  In  what 
it  could  do. 

The  rude  awakening  came  some  20  years 
ago,  when  burgeoning  suburban  commu- 
nities and  new  industrial  complexes  realized 
they  were  overloading  the  rivers  and  streams 
and  killing  plant  and  aquatic  life  with 
wastes.  Finally,  an  aroused  public  clamored 
for  strict  controls  and  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation to  halt  the  abuses. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  was  passed,  providing  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  facilities  tor  mtmicipallties 
and  making  research  grants  availalHe.  Many 
States   created    their   own    commissions,    or 


Joined  with  other  States  to  form  interstate 
agencies  and  compacts.  Industry  on  an  indl- 
yidual  basis  moved  ahead  to  study  the  nature 
at  its  industrial  wastes  and  worked  closely 
with  local  and  State  authorities  on  the  pro- 
ceealng  and  control  of  waste  materials,  with 
much  being  accomplished  over  the  years. 

Some  basic  research  revealed  that  the 
amount  of  water  needed  by  the  Nation  was 
Impressive.  Every  day  300  to  350  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  is  used  by  the  homeowner,  in- 
dustry, utilities  and  the  farmer.  Of  this 
amount,  some  48  percent  is  used  by  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  and  the  utilities.  These 
145-170  billion  gallons  of  water  are  utilized 
in  two  distinct  ways — a  nonoonsumlng  use, 
and  a  consuming  use.  ITie  first  method 
means  that  the  water  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  but  is  returned  to  the 
soiu-ce;  the  second  indicates  that  the  water  is 
used  or  dissipated  away.  CurrenUy,  98  per- 
cent of  industry's  utilization  of  water  Is  non- 
consuming.  Only  2  percent  is  unrecoverable. 
Paper  Industry  concern  reaches  back  al- 
most 44  years  to  1922  when  an  association 
established  a  committee  to  collect  data  on 
research  activities  of  the  Industry  and  other 
organizations. 

In  1939  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Manufacturers' 
Reseiu'ch  League  was  formed  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  Imiwrovlng  stnem 
conditions.  Its  first  year's  budget  was 
$18,000;  today  it  Is  mtwe  than  10  times  that. 
Just  a  few  years  later — In  1943— the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  created  the  National 
Council  for  Stream  Improvement,  on  orga- 
nization that  was  nationwide  In  scope.  With 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  five  regional 
groups  located  throughout  the  country,  the 
council  carries  out  basic  research  seeking 
solutions  to  the  industry's  waste  problems 
and  makes  these  findings  available  to  mem- 
bers for  introduction  in  their  mills.  A  staff 
of  22  NCSI  engineers  are  engaged  in  this 
activity.  And  numerous  research  projects 
have  been  carried  out  with  some  21  coUeges, 
universities  and  other  nationaUy  recognized 
research  institutions. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  Industry  has 
made  substantial  headway  in  reclaiming  fi- 
bers and  other  solids  and,  equally  Important, 
considerable  progress  In  maintaining  oxygen 
supply  In  streams  serving  the  Industry.  Ad- 
ditionally, great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  conservation  of  water  through  the  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques. 

In  the  area  of  fiber  reclamation,  losses 
have  been  reduced  from  5  percent  to  2  per- 
cent (a  saving  of  1  mlUlon  tons  of  fiber  a 
year)  through  the  Introduction  of  fiber  re- 
covery systems  which  allow  the  water  to  be 
recycled  into  the  papermaklng  process. 
Other  solids  are  recovered  by  using  a  variety 
of  techniques  Including  sedimentation,  flo- 
tation and  filtration. 

The  annual  natural  runoff  of  water  from 
industry  woodlands  into  the  Nation's  streams 
is  six  times  the  the  amount  used  In  the  an- 
nual production  of  paper  and  paperboard 
products. 

A  major  effort  has  been  conducted  to  re- 
plenish the  water  with  oxygen  that  is  dis- 
sipated during  Its  use  in  the  mill.  Several 
methods  are  currently  in  use,  such  as  aera- 
tion basins,  artificial  weirs,  surface  aeration 
equipment,  activated  sludge  plants  and 
trickling  filter  Installations,  all  of  which 
allow  time  for  bacteria  to  consume  the  oxy- 
gen-using substances.  The  total  organic 
pollution  load  from  the  average  ton  of  pulp 
and  paper  produced  by  the  Industry,  as 
measured  by  biochemical  oxygen  demand 
(BOD)  has  been  reduced  by  65  percent,  even 
though  the  Industry's  tonnage  has  more 
than  doubled  over  a  20-year  period. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  con- 
saving  water.  Industry  water  use  per  ton 
over  a  30-year  period  has  decreased  by  al- 
most 66  percent.  In  1935,  100.000  gallons 
were  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  paper;  today. 
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of  35,000  gallons  la  used.     And 
mills,  the  avnnge  gallon  of  water 

than  three  times, 
this  progress,  there  are  problems 
Industry,  problems  which  must  be 
by  all  Interested  in  pollution  con- 
abatement.       For  example,  a  par- 
acute  situation  can  arise  when  a 
faced  with  a  pollution  problem, 
that  It  be  eliminated.    The  public 
water  In  its  streams;  yet  it  also 
adequate  employment   In   the   corn- 
Mill  management  is  faced  with  the 
t|iat  the  mill  may  not  be  able  to 
Investment  necessary  to  provide 
water    treatment    facilities,    and 
consider   the   alternative — 
facility.    Problems  such  as  these 
foresight   and   cooperation    by   all 
IfavolTed. 
ire  problems,  of  coiirse,  which  relate 
manufacturing    facilities.     In 
a  new  mill,  companies  make  every 
take  water  and  effluent  problems 
to  insure  an  acceptable 
cm    their    capital    investment, 
not  only  the  supply  of  water 
the  assimilative   capacity   of  the 
ilxvoived.    They  agree  to  state  stand- 
regulations  and  obtain  the  State's 
to  use  the  stream.     The  type  of 
equipment  necessary  and  the  type 
waste  treatment  Is  determined. 
of  such  waste  treatment  equipment, 
land  will  determine  the  capital  in- 
neceesary. 
uid   paper   mills  fully   accept   the 
that  Is  theirs  to  help  clean  up 
and  rivers  of  the  land.     But, 
not  be  expected  to  proceed  at  a 
at  a  cost  that  would  cripple  one 
eimntry's  largest  industries. 
I  apw  company  executive  declared  re- 
Kefore  a  special   congressional  sub- 
on  air  and  water  pollution,  "The 
will  continue  to  carry  out  Its  water 
abatement  efforts  to  the  fullest  ex- 
wlth  the  needs  of  our  society 
our  economic  capabilities." 
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E  n'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


» )N.  STROM  THURMOND 


or  SOUTH   CASOUNA 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  IS,  1965 


THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  ii  hardly  anything  more  imp>ortant 
to  the  uture  welfare  of  our  country  than 
the  sul  »Ject  of  economics  and  money.  It 
Is  my  inn  oi^nicm  that  if  the  American 
people  letter  understood  the  basic  defini- 
tion of  economic  money,  we  should  not  be 
so  recli  less  with  the  fate  of  our  Nation. 


The 


matter  goes  much  deeper  than  the 


it  is 
which 


accept  rnce  by  the  people  of  well-inten- 
tioned Government  spending  programs. 
The  p  KVle  of  America  are  a  very  gen- 
erous leople,  and  we  really  do  want  to 
help  o  hei  peoples  in  foreign  lands,  and 
we  rej  lly  do  want  to  help  those  of  our 
own  w  lo  honestly  and  actually  need  that 
help.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Govern- 
ment i  Lid  when  there  is  a  need  and  when 


or  a  purpose,  the  authority  for 
was  delegated  to  the  General  Gov- 


emme  nt  in  the  Constitution.  But  I  do 
object  to  helping  stxneone  who  does  not 
need  lelp,  and  I  most  strongly  object 
to  tha  ,  sort  of  unkind  help  when  it  tends 
to  m^e  the  Nation  as  a  whole  just  as 


needy  as  the  pe<^e  who  receive  the  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

There  are  hundreds  of  miUions  of  peo- 
ple in  other  lands  who  are  literally  liv- 
ing in  poverty  as  we  see  it.  but  there 
simply  is  not  enough  economic  wealth 
in  all  of  America  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  the  planet  earth.  That  Is  one  ex- 
treme that  is  logically  put  out  of  mind 
quickly, 

I  have  in  mind  today  the  other  ex- 
treme, which  is  that  of  dispensing  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  so-called  money  to 
the  alleged  needy  here  at  home,  not  only 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  for 
many  imeconomic  services  as  well. 

William  D.  Pardridge,  an  economist 
presently  engaged  in  writing,  has  called 
our  economic  system,  the  handout  econ- 
omy. He  claims  that  we  are  fast  head- 
ing for  the  true  welfare  state,  and  that 
we  are  using  our  national  economic 
profit  as  fuel  to  reach  that  social  condi- 
tion where  big  government  takes  care  of 
everything  for  everybody,  including  their 
minds. 

Mr.  Pardridge's  objection,  one  which 
Is  shared  by  many  of  us,  is  that  we  are 
eating  our  economic  seed  corn  in  order 
to  maintain  a  dizzy  illusion  of  economic 
prosperity.  Money,  he  says,  is  like  a 
warehouse  receipt.  His  worry  is  that  the 
Government  has  printed  and  is  printing 
warehoiise  receipts  without  putting  any- 
thing in  the  warehouse. 

There  are  many  tricky  ways  to  manu- 
facture the  warehouse  receipts  we  call 
money,  but  there  is  only  one  way  to  fill 
the  warehouse — and  that  one  way  Is  by 
individual  work  that  creates  national 
economic  production  measured  in  real 
goods  and  needed  services,  instead  of  by 
the  standard  practice  of  inflated,  artifi- 
cial dollars. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  the 
only  factory  that  feeds  the  fire  of  Infia- 
tion.  Consumer  credit  operators  and 
bank  loans  of  a  wishful  nature  con- 
stantly increase  the  so-called  money 
both  in  circulation  and  in  paper  check- 
ing accounts. 

We  all  know,  but  do  not  want  to  con- 
sider the  economic  consequences  of  in- 
flation. In  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  our  economy  we  are  going  full 
speed  ahead  into  a  monetary  shambles. 
Par  too  many  American  taxpayers 
think  the  only  cost  of  the  handout  econ- 
omy Is  a  slightly  reduced  pay  envelope. 
These  generous  men  and  women  seem  to 
think  this  Is  the  only  cost,  primarily  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  the  eco- 
nomic nature  of  plain  money.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  would  be  in  a  much  healthier 
state  of  economic  affairs  if  these  tax- 
payers really  understood  the  legerde- 
main^and  that  is  what  it  is — of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  misuse  of  money  for  im- 
mediate ix>litlcal  and  altruistic  ends. 

William  D.  Partridge  is  on  a  second 
career  in  life,  one  in  which  the  logic  of 
economics  has  become  the  controlling 
force  In  any  public  service  he  may  have 
to  offer.  He  deplores  the  dilettante  mind 
when  it  affects  the  national  well-being 
by  exercising  high  authority  in  funda- 
mental academic  and  governmental  pro- 
grams. So  that  he  himself  imderstands 
the  rigorous  discipline  of  economics,  he 
is  actively  seeking  the  earned  Ph.  D.  In 
this  field  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Presently,  he  is  on  leave  while  writing  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  economics. 
Mr.  Pardridge  expects  to  resume  his 
formal  student  classification  next  spring 
when  he  finishes  the  50th  newspaper  ar- 
ticle In  a  series  called  "Economic  In- 
eqvdties."  These  50  articles,  cMie  for  each 
State  in  the  Union,  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  book,  entitled  "Economic  Inequi- 
ties." The  book  Is  not  intended  for  his 
own  personal  profit.  It  is  to  be  Mr.  Par- 
dridge's contribution  to  sound  economic 
understanding  for  the  people  of  America, 
the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  fight  the 
wars,  and  work  for  a  living. 

The  State,  of  Columia,  S.C,  published 
one  of  the  articles  In  this  series  by  Mr. 
Pardridge,  and  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  read  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  WilUam  D.  Par- 
dridge, entitled  "Current  Economic  In- 
equities," from  the  Wednesday,  October 
13,  1965,  edition  of  the  State,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Current  Economic  Inequities — More 
Monet,  but  Much  op  It  Is  Paper 
(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 
A  funny  thing  happened  to  the  American 
economy  on  the  way  to  the  poorhouse. 

Despite  all  Government  bulletins  to  the 
contrary,  the  people  learned  that  money  ac- 
tually is  made  of  paper.  And  that  gold  is 
best  used  for  ornaments  and  to  fix  one's 
choppers. 

The  dilettante  economists  and  feather- 
bedding  biureaucrats  who  infested  Washing- 
ton never  did  learn  this,  but  they  were  fin- 
ally smoked  out  and  sent  on  their  way. 
Some  of  the  more  glib  ones  got  Jobs  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Adam  Smith  pointed  out  200  years  ago 
that  neither  gold  nor  paper  money  makes  a 
nation  rich. 

But  people  stopped  reading  his  basic  book 
soon  after  the  United  States  entered  what 
is  known  as  the  "handout  economy."  Adam 
Smith  became  a  subversive  character,  and 
he  was  attacked  by  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  as  being  a  front  man 
for  all  those  boobs  who  still  worked  for  a 
living. 

Money,  you  see,  is  nothing  but  a  warehouse 
receipt  for  goods  in  existence  or  services 
avallabltfT  Money  Is  simply  claim  on  the 
economic  wealth  of  the  Nation  where  that 
money  is  used  to  facilitate  trading. 

No  matter  how  much  money  or  gold  there 
is,  there's  no  wealth  If  there's  nothing  in 
the  warehoxise. 

Well,  if  some  money  is  manufactured  at 
the  mint,  or  if  it  is  created  out  of  nothing, 
and  this  money  is  then  handed  to  you,  what 
have  you  received? 

Tou  have  an  artificial  Increase  in  total 
waehouse  receipts  without  an  Increase  in 
the  economic  real  wealth  that's  in  the  retail 
store,  the  warehouse,  or  the  general  economy. 
Real  goods  and  available  services  must 
equal  In  value  the  money  in  circulation. 

If  the  Oovemment  artlfically  manufac- 
tures more  money  for  the  handout  economy 
or  welfare  state,  and  you  yoiu'self  don't  get 
any  of  it,  then  you  are  the  loser. 

Your  lazy  neighbor  uses  the  new  money 
to  decrease  yoiir  own  expectations  of  real 
goods  by  raising  the  prices  of  the  goods  you 
earn  but  he  steals. 

When  the  Government  or  any  other  source 
creates  more  money — or  credit,  which  is  the 
same  thing — then  the  country  moves  to  a 
paper  or  handout  economy  instead  of  a  sys- 
tem based  on  economic  balances. 

Now,  the  welfare  state  or  handout  econ- 
omy emphasizes  services  instead  of  real  goods. 
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But  Just  try  to  live  for  a  few  days  on  serv- 
ices without  real  goods.  Try  eating  a  clean 
jlilrt  instead  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Legitimate  service  workers — ^llke  gaa  sta- 
tion attendants,  bus  drivers,  TV  repairmen — 
are  paid  with  wareho\ise  receipts  that  some- 
where along  the  line  were  earned  by  wwken 
wbo  themselves  were  paid  because  they  ac- 
tually added  stttff  to  the  economy. 

Some  service  workers — like  poverty  pro- 
gram nabobs,  smart  Jokers  who  Uve  profes- 
jslonally  on  unemployment  fcompensatlon, 
and  like  second-generation  dolesters— are 
folk  who  are  paid  with  warehouse  receipts 
that  never  saw  a  warehouse. 

The  big,  nice  Government  prints  these 
warehouse  receipts,  and  the  people  who  get 
ttiem  Uve  In  a  trance.  Eventually,  those 
living  In  a  trance  far  outnumber  those  llT- 
ing  in  the  real  world. 

Money  is  everywhere. 

And  so  are  empty  warehouses. 

This  la  the  phony  welfare  state,  built  on 
worthless,  mlsrmderstood  paper  money. 

This  is  the  handout  economy,  built  on  a 
sbotgim  wedding  of  social  altruism  and  po- 
litical ambition. 

Good  Intentions  are  all  around,  but  in- 
tended results  are  zero,  and  P.  T.  Bamum 
is  turning  over  in  his  grave. 

As  well  he  should  be. 


The  Rigbts  of  Public  Servants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  11, 1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
following  editorial  recently  presented  on. 
"Standpoint"  by  the  editorial  director  of 
television  station  WBBM,  Carter  David- 
son. In  view  of  strikes  and  the  threat 
of  strikes  by  public  employees  in  many 
areas,  I  believe  this  editorial  will  be  of 
great  interest. 

If  your  house  biimed  down  some  night  be- 
cause our  firemen  were  on  strike  you  would 
be  outraged,  to  say  the  least.  It's  not  likely 
to  happen — but  It  Is  being  talked  about. 
Farfetched  and  monstroiis  as  it  sounds,  the 
example  points  up  a  problem  that  la  grow- 
ing, and  grovring  more  serious:  The  threat 
of  strikes  by  public  employees. 

In  recent  days  the  word  •'strike"  became 
more  than  a  word.  It  came  close  to  reality 
when  Chicago  schoolteachers  sought  higher 
salaries.  Now  the  Cook  Coimty  Public  Aid 
Department  has  received  warning  of  a  walk- 
out by  a  new  organization  of  public  aid  em- 
ployees who  say  they  are  sorely  underpaid. 
There  are  even  some  few  policemen  and  fire- 
men who  talk  of  the  strike  as  an  ultimate 
weapon — even  though  tiie  law  of  Illinois 
specifically  prohibits  It. 

The  problem  reaches  far  beyond  the  groups 
we  have  mentioned.  The  Illinois  Taxpayer* 
Federation  reports  that  one  out  of  every 
seven  wage  earners  Is  a  public  employee  at 


some  level  at  government— local.  State,  or 
FedenO.  So  what  happen*  when  that  one 
out  of  every  seven  finds  his  inocma  la  falling 
behind  that  at  hla  nelghbont  He  cant 
storm  Into  the  boss'  office  and  demand  a  raise 
because  his  pay  scale  la  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment. So  the  pubUe  employee  organizes  hla 
fellow  wc»:kers  and  they  start  talking  In 
terms  of  strikes. 

The  word  "strike"  Is  a  harsh  word  that 
grates  our  sensitivities,  especially  when  the 
word  Is  used  by  people  we  pay  to  perform 
services  for  us.  The  thought  of  a  public  em- 
ployee strike  rankles  most  people,  a  fact  borne 
out  by  viewers  of  WBBM-TV  last  week  in  a 
Feedback  viewer  survey.  The  poll  showed 
that  In  the  case  of  teachers  demanding  high- 
er pay.  3  out  of  4  viewers  supported  the 
teachers'  demands.  But  on  the  question  of 
striking  to  enforce  the  demand,  only  half 
of  our  viewers  went  along  with  the  idea.  As 
to  whether  policemen  and  firemen  should 
be  allowed  to  strike,  the  survey  showed 
viewers  were  stanchly  3  to  1  against,  A 
resounding  "No"  vras  registered  when  we 
asked  If  teachers  should  strike  In  support  of 
other  unions;  84  percent  of  those  reply- 
ing to  the  survey  turned  thumbs  down  on 
that  notion. 

But  the  case  against  public  employee 
strikes  Is  stronger  than  public  opinion. 
The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  May 
that  13  downstata  school  Janitors  could  not 
legally  walk  off  the  Job.  The  Jurists  said: 
"So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  is  a  xinlversal 
view  that  there  is  no  Inherent  right  In  mu- 
nicipal employees  to  strike  against  their  gov- 
ernment whether  Federal,  State,  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  and  that  a  strike  of 
municipal  employees  Is  illegal." 

We.  In  no  way  question  the  basic  right  to 
strike.  But  we  stop  short  at  the  right  of 
any  group  to  wlllfuUy  disrupt  government. 
At  the  same  time,  we  suppcnt  the  rights  of 
public  employees  to  state  their  cases  when 
they  have  a  case. 

The  answer  is  a  strong  and  soimd  collec- 
tive bargaining  law  for  all  levels  of  public 
employment.  Governor  Kemer  has  said  he 
will  support  such  a  law.  but  In  the  same 
breath  he  insisted  that  any  such  legislation 
contain  a  no-strike  provision.  We  support 
that  view. 

But  to  give  public  employees  their  due, 
we  think  they,  labor  leculers  and  legislators, 
should  start  light  now  to  blueprint  a  bill 
that  will  give  public  service  a  meaningful 
voice — ^a  voice  that  can  be  heard  without 
recourse  to  strikes.  To  deny  public  employ- 
ees the  right  to  be  heard  la  to  deny  them 
first-class  citizenship. 


liAWS  BELATTVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  sanw  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docimients  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congreas  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNGaxssiONio.  Rxcoao,  the  person 
ordwlng  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govnnment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  iinder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNcasssiONAi.  Rkcoko, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  Hotise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Menv- 
bers  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGS  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  tha  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  xinder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
f<x'  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburae  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.a  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 
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Ambassador  Ardmr  Goldberg  Scores 
Triumpb  at  United  Natiou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  stafl  writer  Ted  Morello  in  the 
New  Yort:  World  Telegram  of  October 
12,1965: 

Goldberg's  Skills  Win  U.N.  Plaudits 
(By  Ted  Morello) 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  a  diplomatic  tender- 
foot when  he  came  to  the  United  Nationa, 
baa  won  his  spurs  at  the  East  River  rodeo. 

Old-hand  dipl<«nats.  many  oX  whom  were 
openly  skeptical  about  him  less  than  8 
months  ago,  now  rate  him  as  one  of  ub. 

When  President  Johnson  nominated  him  aa 
America's  permanent  representative  to  the 
U.N.  on  July  20,  puzzled  delegates  asked  one 
another :  „„ 

"Who  is  this  Arthiu-  Goldberg,  anyway? 

A  week  later,  when  the  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  Secretary  of  lAbor  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  Secretary  General 
U  Thant,  many  protested :  ^ 

"But  he  has  no  diplomatic  experience.' 

HIGHLY    COMPETENT 

Today  as  the  20th  General  Assembly  pre- 
pares to  get  down  to  bargaining  on  Its  leng^y 
agenda,  all  but  a  few  agree  that  the  United 
States  has  a  highly  competent  leader  in  Gold- 

Their  evaluation  Is  based  In  part  on  his 
performance  as  Security  CouncU  Prertdent 
dvirlng  September  and  partly  on  the  heavy 
schedule  of  diplomatic  and  social  contacts  to 
which  he  has  exposed  himself. 

The  admiration  cuts  across  geographical 
and  ideological  Unes  to  include  Americas 
aUies,  neutralists,  and  Communists.  Even 
a  member  of  the  Arab  bloc,  which  reacted 
Busplclovialy  to  Goldberg's  appointment,  con- 
ceded today: 

"He  has  shown  no  signs  of  injecting  Zion- 
ism into  the  U.N."  

The  Moslem  diplomat  added  that  Goldberg 
la  "accessible,  mixes  well,  and  is  a  pleasure  to 
talk  to." 

MAN   that's    NISEDH) 

A  delegate  from  Commvmlst  Rumania 
called  the  American  Ambassador  "the  kind 
ot  man  this  organization  needs  in  these 
troubled  times."  

Ambassador  Zenon  Rossldes,  of  Cyprus, 
himself  a  former  Judge,  said: 

"His  Judicial  background  helps  hun  to 
Judge  each  case  on  Its  merits  end  compen- 
aates  for  any  lack  of  diplomatic  experlenoa. 
I  think  he  wlU  have  a  favorable  Impact  on 
this  session." 

Agreeing  that  Goldberg's  prUnarHy  dom««- 
itc  background  hasnt  hurt  him,  a  Soandln** 
vlan  envoy  called  blm  "eztreoMly  oooip* 
tent,"  and  added:  "We  an  very  entliuaUstle 
about  him." 

An  lunTTuniinilitTT  from  AMoa  aald  OoUlMfS 
"has  a  good  grasp  of  International  affairs  axMl 


Appendix 

a   capable    team   behind   him   at   the   UB. 

mlssloii.'* 

Numerous  delegates  credited  Goldberg, 
then  Security  OouncU  president,  with  tha 
leading  role  In  negotiating  the  India-Paki- 
stan cease-fire  res(rtutlons  under  difficult 
circumstances.    Said  a  Latin  American  dele- 

srate: 

"A  lesser  man  could  never  have  reconciled 
the  divergent  views  of  the  Council  members. 

ASIAN   COMFLAINT 

But  a  pro-Pakistan  Asian  diplomat  com- 
plained that  Goldbwg  fiunbled  the  India- 
Pakistan  issue. 

"We  are  disappointed  that  he,  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  rule  of  international  law,  did 
not  exert  pressure  to  condemn  the  Indian 
aggression,"  he  complained. 

One  point  mentioned  often  in  Goldberg's 
favor  was  his  understanding  ot  XJH.  Issues. 
As  a  Exiropean  envoy  put  It: 

"He  does  his  h<»nework.  He  studies  the 
briefs— and  that  is  very  important." 

While  delegates  were  relxictant  to  oompare 

Goldberg  and  his  predecessor,  the  late 
Adlal  B.  Stevenson,  one  commented: 

"Goldberg  Is  more  practical.  He  has  his 
feet  on  the  ground." 

OUTSTANDINO   ASSET 

Almost  without  exception,  delegates  agreed 
that  the  American  representative's  personal- 
ity Is  an  outstanding  asset.  He  was  variously 
described  as  "warm"  and  "accessible."  A 
Communist  envoy  remarked  that  his  delega- 
tion has  "the  friendliest  social  relations  with 
the  Ambassador." 

Ambassador  Mehdl  Vakil,  of  Iran,  who 
has  played  host  to  both  Goldberg  and  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  commented: 

"Mrs.  Goldberg  Is  one  of  the  Ambassador's 
greatest  diplomatic  assets.  She  likes 
people." 

Only  Soviet  Ambassador  Nikolai  T. 
Fedorenko  refused  to  give  an  opinion  about 
Goldberg.   Said  Fedorenko: 

"Please.  It  Is  not  ethical  for  me  to  evalu- 
ate a  colleague.    It  U  not  even  polite." 


Congressman  Wrigbt  Patman  Speaks  at 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  Senior 
Citizens  Day  Celebration  at  Texas  State 
Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Congressman  Wright  Patman,  Repre- 
sentative at  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  friend  of  the  veteran  in  his  service 
for  19  consecutive  terms  in  the  House  of 
Represoitatlves.  As  the  author  of  the 
bonus  bill  for  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  and  in  his  long  service  he  has  con- 
tinued a  long  n^t  tar  the  welfare  of  our 
veterans  and  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 


It  is  only  fitting  that  this  great  Con- 
gressman was  chosen  to  apeak  at  the 
State  Pair  of  Texas  on  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  Senior  Citizens  Day 
celebration,  as  he  has  be«i  a  constant 
supporter  of  adequate  legislation  for 
these  groups. 

Congresanan   Patman   was   the   nrsc 
Congressman  to  introduce  the  World  War 
n  GI  bill  of  rights  In  the  House  and  he 
was  the  author  of  the  Veterans  Etoer- 
gency  Housing  Act  of  1946.    Now,  Con- 
gressman Patman  Is  a  leading  supporter 
for  the  cold  war  OI  bill  which  Is  now 
pending  In  the  House  after  passing  the 
Senate  earlier  this  session.    Congress- 
man Patman  is  an  outstanding,  devoted 
Congressman   who  has   brought   great 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  this 
Nation  in  his  36  years  as  a  Congress- 
man. ^.         - 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  or 
my  colleagues  to  the  State  Fair  of  Texas 
which  is  held  this  year  from  October  9 
through  October  24.    This  annual  fair  is 
the  largest  dngle  celebration  In  Texas 
and  leads  the  Nation  In  annual  attend- 
ance at  State  fairs.    Pounded  In  1886. 
the  fair  occuides  more  than  200  acres  of 
ground  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  has  outstand- 
ing historical,  educational,  and  amuse- 
ment facilities  which  are  attended  by 
more  than  2^2  million  pec^le  each  year. 
I  Invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  come 
to  visit  this  outstanding  exhibit  In  my 
home  State  and  view  its  r«naikable  ex- 
hibition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  which  Congressman  Patman  de- 
Uvered  at  the  State  Pair  of  Texas  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  thk  Honorabli  Wright  Patman 
TO  Vktbrans  or  World  War  I  akd  Senior 
CmzENS  DAT  Ctlkbration,  Texas  State 
Fair.  Dallas,  Tn,  October  18.  1966 
It  is  fitting  that  the  State  Fair  of  Tejas 
set  aside  a  day  to  honor  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  senl(»  citizens. 

Texas  has  always  contributed  heavily  to  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces.  In  World  War  I. 
some  of  the  finest  fighting  units  were  domi- 
nated by  personnel  from  the  Lone  Statr  State. 
Today,  the  State  of  Texas  has  more  than 
1  mUUon  veterans  of  aU  wars  Uving  within 
its  borders.  At  least  91,000  are  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  When  the  Nation  called,  Tex- 
ans  have  been  ready. 

I  am  happy  to  see  so  many  of  my  old  com- 
rades out  here  at  the  Stato  fair  today.  You 
are  Justifiably  proud  of  your  contributions 
at  a  time  of  Tr^'^""""  peril  and  maximum 
need  for  your  country.  Many  of  you  and 
your  families  paid  a  heavy  price,  but  the 
world  survived  because  of  the  sacrifices  of 
you  and  your  fellow  coimtrymen. 

All  of  us  who  fought  In  World  War  I 
thought  we  were  engaged  In  a  war  to  end 
war.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Since  that  time  we  have  seen  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  ccmfllot,  and  many  other  smaller 
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•ngBgea  ents  Involving  American  servicemen 
throughput  the  worid. 

if  this  century,  w»  have  been  In  war 
verge  of  war. 

American  fighting  men  once  again 

around  the  globe.    In  Vietnam. 

of  TTJS.  soldiers  and  marines  are 

In  combat.       Many  are  dying  and 

being  wounded.     It  1«  a  tough, 

lard  war. 

2f  us  In  Congress  and  no  one  In  the 
administration  wants  to  see  these 
lists  grow.  Certainly  we  are  not  in 
by  choice.    But,  do  we  really  have 
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a  solemn  commitment  In  South 
and  I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
wants  lis  to  keep  that  commlt- 
veterans  of  a  w(»'ld  war,  you  know 
folly  of  weakness,  retreat,  or  sur- 
If  we  abandon  South  Vietnam,  what 
Where  do  we  draw  the  line? 
President  Johnson's  resolute  stand  In  Viet- 
nam, las,  I  believe,  strengthened  the 
chances  for  a  meaningful  peace  around  the 
world.  His  firm  position  has  let  the  Com- 
munist rorld  know  that  he  means  business. 
It  has  le  ssened  the  chances  of  miscalculation. 
At  th  t  same  time  that  the  President  has 
taken  o  increte  military  action,  he  has  con- 
sistent!: held  out  the  offer  to  negotiate.  But 
the  Coi  ununlsts  do  not  want  peace,  they 
want  do  mlnstion  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Jjet  m  i  assure  you  that  President  Johnson 
to  a  mai  [  of  peace.  As  a  decorated  veteran  of 
Wwld  \  ^ar  n.  President  Johnson  knows  the 
heartbr4ak  and  destruction  of  war  firsthand. 
In  the  foreign  field  are  directed 
preventing  a  catastrophic  third 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  vet- 
Indlvlduals  and  through  yoiir  or- 
wlll  support  the  President's 
the  foreign  relations  field  and  give 
to  his  moves  for  meaningful  and 
orld  peace. 

we  do  have  lasting  understandings, 
face  the  prospect  of  many  Amerl- 
men  serving  In  the  country's 
Armed  ^rces.  The  Vietnam  war  already 
has  req  ilred  large  numbers  and  the  needs 
seem  ce  tain  to  mount  In  coming  months.  I 
hope  tl  at  the  country  will  see  that  this 
new  gro  ip  of  veterans  receives  benefits  com- 
parable to  those  accorded  men  who  served 
In  K>m4  of  ova  most  recent  conflicts.  To- 
day's n  Llltary  man.  It  must  be  said  truth- 
fully, 81  rves  under  conditions  much  better 
than  tl  ose  which  you  experienced  In  the 
First  H  ^orld  War.  ICany  of  you  served 
througt  out  World  War  I  for  Just  about  81  a 
A  ad  out  of  that  dollar  came  allot- 
nstuunce,  and  Incidental  expenses, 
you  know  the  tremendous  opposl- 
faced  after  the  war  when  we  at- 
to  adjust  this  situation.  That  was 
fambus  fight  for  adjtisted  service  certlfi- 
w  ilch  eventually  became  known  \inder 
pop  liar  title  of  "soldier's  bonus." 
8ln(  erely  hope  that  om-  current  crop  of 
will  not  have  to  go  through  such 
ror  the  benefits  they  have  rightfully 
But,  flankly,  I  am  very  proud  of 
that  I  made  for  this  World  War  I 
bonus.  As  you  know — and  some  of 
fought  right  along  beside  me  in  this 
had  to  overcome  the  big  banker's 
Lndrew  Mellon,  and  the  vetoes  of  two 
before  we  got  Justice  on  this  ts- 
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friend 
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Toda; '.  I  fear  too  few  people  remember  the 
machln  itlons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, An  Irew  Mellon,  and  the  banks  and  their 
near  sv  xeaa  in  turning  the  soldier's  bonus 
Into  a  tanker's  bonus.  Mellon  falsified  the 
state  on  the  UJB.  Treasury  to  lead  the  counr 
try  to  1  clSeve  that  It  could  not  pay  the  face 
value  or  these  adjusted  service  certificates. 
Otmvln  ing  the  eountry  that  It  faced  a  Treas- 
ury del  dt.  Mellon  gained  approval  of  a  plan 
to  mak  I  the  eertlflcates  payable  in  1946.  In 
the  miftntlme,  under  the  Mellon  plan,  you 


veterans  could  borrow  small  sums  on  the 
certificates  from  banks.  On  the  average  cer- 
tificate's face  val\ie  of  $1,000,  this  meant  that 
the  veteran  coxild  borrow  maybe  as  much 
as  taso  from  banks  at  Interest  rates  ranging 
from  6  to  10  percent.  By  the  time  the  cer- 
tificates would  have  become  payable  In  1945. 
ttielr  value  would  have  been  eaten  up  by 
Interest  charges. 

When  I  first  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
Congressman  from  the  First  District  of  Texas 
In  1929.  I  moved  to  correct  this  situation 
and  Introduced  legislation  to  make  these 
certificates  payable  at  face  value.  I  remem- 
ber that  many  of  you  came  to  Washington 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  I  recall  that 
cold  January  In  1931  when  thotisands  of 
veterans  marched  up  Pensylvanla  Avenue  to 
the  Capitol  steps  and  presented  me  with 
petitions  circulated  In  every  congressional 
district  of  the  country.  I  Inuned  lately  cir- 
culated these  to  the  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators on  Capitol  Hill  and  I  am  convinced 
this  did  much  to  help  pass  the  legislation. 

Originally,  of  course,  we  had  to  take  a 
compromise  plan,  which  gave  the  veterans  a 
50-percent  loan  on  their  certificates.  But. 
finally,  in  1936.  we  gained  final  victory  and 
some  3  million  veterans  started  receiving 
more  than  $2  billion  In  payments  for  their 
Adjusted  Service  Certificates.  This  not  only 
helped  provide  equity  to  the  veterans  who 
had  fought  for  their  country  In  World  War 
I,  but  it  gave  a  big  and  much-needed  boost 
to  the  general  economy. 

Mellon  and  his  big  banker  friends  were 
reaUy  the  obstacles  to  this  legislation. 
Actually,  the  big  bankers  don't  change  much. 
If  you  will  notice,  they  still  oppose  Just 
about  every  piece  of  worthwhile  legislation 
for  the  people.  But  they  are  not  at  all 
timid  about  coming  to  Congress  and  asking 
for  favors  for  their  banks,  particularly  the 
big  banks.  As  many  of  you  remember,  on 
January  6,  1932,  I  rose  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ttsked  that 
Secretary  of  the  Treastuy  Mellon  be  im- 
peached. I  charged  that  he  unlawfully 
refunded,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry, 
billions  of  dollars  in  Income  tax  payments 
to  himself  and  to  Mellon  Companies.  I  also 
charged  that  he  owned  bank  stock  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States. 
My  resolution  also  contained  the  charge  that 
Mellon  was  engaged  In  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  distilled  whiskey  In  violation  of  the 
law  at  a  time  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibition  statutes.  While  we  were 
still  holding  hearings  on  the  Impeachment. 
Mellon  resigned  as  Secretary  and  President 
Hoover  hurriedly  sent  him  out  of  the  country 
as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Impeachment  would  have 
been  upheld  If  Mellon  had  remained  In  the 
oovmtry  to  face  the  charges. 

Since  that  struggle  with  Mellon  and  the 
bankers  on  the  bonus  bill,  veterans'  legisla- 
tion has  come  easier.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  tliat  I  was  the  first  Congressman  to 
intnxlxice  the  World  War  n  veterans*  bene- 
fit bUl  which  became  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
I  was  also  happy  to  author  the  Veterans' 
Emergency  Hotising  Act  of  1946  which  expe- 
dited the  production  and  allocation  of  ma- 
terial for  housing  purposes  In  the  Immediate 
postwar  era.  As  you  recall.  In  1944,  when 
we  enacted  the  Servicemans'  Readjustment 
Act,  we  provided  for  a  program  of  100  per- 
cent guaranteed  home  loans  for  war-time 
veterans.  That  act  resxilted  in  more  than  6 
million  home  loans  to  war-time  veterans  and 
has  been  a  major  source  of  financing  with 
the  grovrth  of  ovir  hoiising  Industry. 

But  today  there  are  nearly  2\^  million 
peacetime  veterans  for  whom  no  special 
housing  terms  are  available,  as  well  as  some 
13  million  war  veterans  who  have  not  used 
their  GI  housing  privileges.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  veteraft^  stUl  need  better  homes. 

These  represent* a  large  segment  of  our 


younger  population  who  have  devoted  part 
of  their  younger  life  to  serving  the  defenas 
of  their  country.  And  today,  even  peacetime 
service  is,  as  we  air  know,  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  natkmal  defense  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1064  gives  special  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  these  yoxmger  people  when  they  re- 
enter the  peacetime  world  to  build  careers 
and  establish  homes.  It  makes  available  to 
all  veterans,  except  those  who  have  already 
obtained  GI  home  loans,  100  percent  FHA- 
Insured  home  loans  on  homes  valued  up  to 
$16,000,  with  a  10-percent  downpayment  on 
the  value  of  the  hc»ne  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  and  a  15-percent  downpayment  on 
the  portion  of  the  value  In  excess  ot  $20,000— 
up  to  $30,000. 

This  will  open  the  way  to  good  homes  for 
a  large  number  of  veterans  early  In  their 
peacetime  life,  without  the  need  for  waiting 
to  save  up  substantial  downpayments.  It 
win  add  measurably  to  the  volume  of  new 
housing  that  Is  built  for  the  people's  needs. 

Housing,  of  course,  is  but  one  segment  of 
the  programs  for  veterans.  With  our  In- 
creasing commitment  in  Vietnam,  I  think  it 
Is  Important  that  the  Congress  review  the 
various  programs  and  make  certain  that  this 
new  group  of  veterans  Is  not  left  out  In  the 
oold. 

My  Texas  colleague  over  In  the  Ifenate, 
Raiph  Yarborough,  has  led  a  ctHnmendable 
fight  to  extend  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  the 
cold  war  veterans.  I  believe  this  Is  good 
legislation  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  act  favorably  on  It  In  the  near  future. 

Veteran's  legislation  is  good  business  for 
the  entire  country.  First  and  foremost,  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  compensate  the  indi- 
vidual veteran  for  the  years  that  he  loses 
from  his  education  and  his  field  of  work. 
While  we  have  made  some  adjustments  in 
pay  scales,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  most  service- 
men suffer  a  substantial  financial  loss  while 
they  are  In  the  Armed  Forces.  This,  of 
coxu-se,  is  In  addition  to  the  disruption  of 
their  lives  and  the  obvious  hazards  which 
such  service  involves. 

Completely  aside  from  the  individual  vet- 
eran, the  soldier's  bonus,  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  the  housing  program,  and  other  simi- 
lar measures  have  meant  much  to  the  gen- 
eral economy.  These  programs  have  put 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  economy  at  the 
consumers'  level.  The  educational  programs 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  have  enriched 
the  coimtry  greatly.  Thousands  of  Texans 
have  gone  to  college  under  this  program. 
Today,  these  college-educated  veterans'  earn- 
ing power  has  been  Increased  many  times. 
As  a  result,  the  additional  Income  taxes 
which  they  pay  have  already  more  than  paid 
for  the  program. 

This  Is  true  of  the  other  veterans  pro- 
grams. All  of  them  are  repaying  the  coun- 
try many  times  over. 

However,  the  stimulation  which  these 
programs  provide  the  economy  can  be  lost 
If  we  all  do  not  keep  a  carefiil  watch  on 
other  areas.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  monetary  policies  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  availability  of  money  and  cred- 
it. If  we  allow  runaway  Interest  rates, 
then  programs  such  as  these  measures  for 
veterans  can  be.  In  effect,  wiped  out  or 
vetoed. 

Of  course,  our  monetary  policies  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  everyone.  That  is  why 
the  conduct  of  the  banking  Industry  is  at 
such  Importance  to  every  citizen  of  this 
cotmtry. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  sUpshod  manner  In  which  so  much  of 
this  industry  Is  supervised,  nankly.  I  be- 
Ueve  there  is  great  laxity  In  the  so-called 
bank  supervisory  agencies.  I  do  not  think 
these  agencies  are  doing  their  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  public.  I  Include  in  this,  the 
federal  Beserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
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Bisurance  Corporation,  and  the  ComptroUer 
rf  the  Currency.  ^     ,  .. 

When  I  talk  about  the  banks.  I  do  not 
mean  to  indict  every  bank  and  every  banker. 
I  firmly  support  the  idea  that  banks  must 
B«*e  a  profit  In  our  system.  I  recogiilze  that 
there  are  many,  many  good  banks  and  con- 
gclcntloxis  bank  executives.  But  these  facU 
do  not  alter  my  concern  over  the  domina- 
tion of  the  banking  industry  by  a  handfxil  of 
huge  banks.  These  big  banks  actually  work 
to  the  detriment  of  other  financial  Institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  whole  country.  I  believe.  U  appalled 
by  the  revelations  of  InfUtration  of  banks 
by  criminal  elements.  This  lnflltrati<«  Is  ex- 
tremely serious  for  bank  depositors,  stock- 
holders, PDIC  Insurance,  and  the  general 
public.  As  you  know,  our  Domestic  Finance 
subcommittee  Investigated  this  area  earUer 
this  year.  This  Included  a  look  at  the  Crown 
Savings  Bank  of  Newport  News..  Va..  which 
was  closed  a  year  ago.  Our  Investigation 
showed  clearly  that  over  $2  million  of  this 
bank's  funds  were  tised  to  finance  and  fa- 
cilitate loan  sharking,  gambling,  numbers 
rackets,  fraudulent  money  order  sales,  and 
passing  of  fca^fed  securities.  This  activity 
was  carried  on  aU  down  the  east  coast  from 
New  York  to  Georgia. 

This  bank's  situation  is  serious  enough  in 
Itself,  but  such  activities  apparentiy  exist  In 
some  other  banks.  During  his  appearance 
before  our  committee.  Chairman  K.  A.  Ran- 
dall, of  the  FDIC.  admitted  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  FDIC  has  199  banks  on  Its  problem 
list  with  aggregate  deposits  of  $1,829  billion. 
I  am  also  appalled  by  the  apparent  cooper- 
ation of  many  banks  with  loan-shark  oper- 
ations. In  Investigating  the  Federal  Services 
Finance  Corporation — a  loan  operation  spe- 
cializing In  fast-shuflle  detils  with  mlUtary 
persoimel — we  discovered  that  nearly  100 
commercial  banks  had  been  providing  this 
finance  company  with  substantial  lines  of 
credit. 

Now  these  things  must  be  stopped  and 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  simply  are  not 
doing  the  Job.  I  do  not  accuse  these  c^Dclals 
with  wrong-doing  or  Impugn  their  motives. 
But,  I  do  say  that  the  decisions  of  these 
agencies  invariably  carry  the  appearance  of 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  positions  of  the 
banks.  Seldom  is  the  public  Interest  taken 
Into  consideration. 

The  Congress  should  move  now  to  bring 
reform  to  the  banking  agencies  and  to  In- 
clude safeguards  for  the  public.  First.  I 
think  all  of  these  agencies  should  coms  to 
Congress  for  appropriations  annually.  This 
provides  an  aimual  review  of  their  activity — 
or  lack  of  activity.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, all  three  are  financed  outside  of  the 
public  domain.  The  FDIC  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  are  financed  by  funds 
provided  by  the  banks  they  supervise.  Thto 
is  like  having  the  television  networks  finance 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
the  airlines,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ag&acj. 
This  is  terrible  public  policy  and  the  Con- 
gress should  correct  this  now.  Every  taint 
of  banker  domination  should  be  removed 
from  these  agencies. 

Now  the  Federal  Beserve  Board,  of  course, 
claims  to  be  Independent  of  everyone,  the 
public,  the  Congress,  and  the  President. 
They  get  their  funds  through  Interest  from 
Government  bonds  they  hold.  They  are  no* 
audited  by  any  Government  agency  and  they 
do  not  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  a 
dime. 


Just  how  bad  this  situation  has  become  Is 
plainly  Illustrated  by  some  recent  hearings 
by  the  Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee. 
The  conunlttee  had  been  holding  hearings  on 
H.R.  7601.  providing  tor  cancellation  of  $30 
billion  of  US.  bonds  hrfd  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  ot  New  York  for  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  Ibe  total  open  market 
portfolio  Is  now  $38.6  billion,  on  which  the 


taxpayers  are  required  to  p»y  almost  $1J 
billion  a  year  In  Interest. 

In  his  testimony  at  the  hsarlnc,  WUllam 
McChesney  Martin.  Chairman  ot  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  admitted  tSiat  the  Federal 
Reserve  bad  paid  for  these  bonds  onoe  with, 
the  money  and  credit  ot  the  United  States 
and  that  they  would  have  to  be  p<dd  again 
when  due.  This  is  similar  to  a  situation 
where  a  houseowner  paid  off  his  mortgage 
and  was  then  required  to  continue  paying 
interest  on  it,  and  then  pay  It  off  again  when 
the  matiurlty  date  comes  around.  It  would 
be  Illegal  and  absurd  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, but  that  Is  exacUy  what  the  Govern- 
ment Is  required  to  do  under  our  present 
banking  structure. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Chalrnum  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  Is  openly  defiant  about 
his  ability  to  Ignore  public  policy.  He  re- 
cently told  me  in  a  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee hearing  that  "the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  the  authority  to  act  Independently  of 
the  President"  even  "despite  the  President." 
Of  course,  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  other  two  agencies.  The  Federal 
Reserve,  through  Its  Open  Market  Committee 
determines  the  Nation's  supply  of  money  and 
the  Interest  rates.  It  has.  In  effect,  near  life 
and  death  control  over  economic  policy. 

In  recent  months,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  led  by  Its  Chairman,  has  been  tight- 
ening up  on  the  supply  of  nooney,  and  forc- 
ing Interest  rates  up. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  eff(»-ts  to  re- 
construct their  tight  money  line  files  In  the 
face  of  repeated  statements  by  this  admin- 
istration In  favor  of  plentiful  credit  at  rea- 
sonable Interest.  Mr.  Martin  chooses  to 
Ignore  these  policies. 

Onoe  again,  we  have  a  prime  example  of 
the  folly  of  allowing  oxir  monetcuy  policy  to 
be  controlled  largely  by  the  bankers  in  dls- 
refard  of  a  public  policy  as  enimclsted  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Through  the  years,  tight  money  ahd  rising 
Interest  ratee  have  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer billions  of  dollars.  Tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates  serve  no  useful  public 
purpose.  They  have  been  a  serious  dra«  on 
the  growth  of  the  country,  an  out-and-out 
waste. 

For  an  11 -year  period  from  1963  to  1963 
Inclusive,  rising  Interest  rates  Imposed  an 
excess  Interest  cost  of  $15.7  billion  upon  the 
Federal  budget;  $2.3  billion  upon  States  and 
localities;  and  $32.1  billion  upon  all  private 
borrowers.  And  the  figures  keep  on  growing. 
Tight  money  hurts  every  housewife  who 
buys  a  washing  machine,  every  farmer  who 
buys  a  tractor,  every  homeowner.  Every 
taxpayer  has  paid  his  share  of  the  rising 
Interest  costs  on  the  national  debt. 

So  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
mains under  banker  domination  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  executive  and  legislative  control, 
our  welfare  is  Imperiled.  In  my  view,  the 
most  Important  economic  and  governmental 
problem  facing  the  Nation  today  U  the  need 
for  Immediate  rehabilitation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  so  that  it  Is  again  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  acting  through  their 
elected  representatives. 

If  the  big  bankers  are  able  to  have  their 
way  they  will  continue  to  encourage  mone- 
tary policies  that  will  produce  larger  and 
larger  public  debt  and  higher  and  higher 
Interest  rates.  If  they  have  their  way,  our 
national  debt  will  be  $600  billion  In  15  years, 
which,  at  a  6-percent  rate  of  Interest,  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  $36  bllUon  a  year.  This 
would  mean  that  so  much  of  Federal  reve- 
nues would  be  required  for  debt-carrying 
charges  that  Insuflldent  funds.  If  any  at  all, 
would  be  available  for  veteran's  programs,  so- 
cial welfare,  housing,  conmiunlty  health,  and 
the  many  other  services  needed  by  our  people. 
Monetary  policy  is  the  public's  business 
and  It  should  not  be  controlled  absolutely 


by  a  handf  111  ot  bureaucrats  operating  inde- 
pendently of  everyone  but  the  Ug  bankers. 

You  veterans  of  World  War  I  got  a  real 
gumpHwg  of  the  bankers'  attttudas  when  thsy 
opposed  payment  of  your  Adjusted  Servtoe 
Certificates.  You  won  that  fight  over  great 
odds. 

Now,  today,  I  would  like  to  call  on  you  to 
lead  another  fight  to  gain  a  permanent  re- 
form of  our  monetary  system  so  that  It  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  and  the  needs  of  ths  peo- 
ple. If  we  do  not  gain  this  reform,  then  many 
of  our  past  victories  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can veteran  will  be  wasted. 


The  Stnpidity  of  lotellifeBce 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  CONNBLTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  ■  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  demonstrations  this  past  weekend 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  bring  James  Reston's  column 
In  Sunday's  New  York  Times  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  I 
will  continue  to  support  the  President 
In  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement and  to  convince  the  North  "Viet- 
namese that  the  United  States  will  not 
abandon  South  Vietnam.  As  Mr.  Reston 
points  out,  these  student  pickets  are 
frustrating  their  objective  of  an  end  to 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam.  They  are  con- 
fusing Hanoi,  and,  thus,  are  not  pro- 
moting peace  but  postponing  It. 

Mr.  Reston's  column  follows: 
Washington  :  Ths  STUPmrrr  or  Intslugencb 
(By  James  Restcm) 

Washington,  October  16. — ^It  is  not  easy, 
but  let  us  assume  that  all  the  student  dem- 
onstrators against  the  war  In  Vietnam  are 
everything  they  say  they  are:  sincerely  foe 
an  honorable  peace;  troubled  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  dvU  population  ot  bo«h  North 
and  South  Vietnam;  gentilnely  afraid  that 
we  may  be  trapped  Into  a  hopeless  war  with 
China;  and  WOTried  about  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  Pentagon  and  the  pugna- 
cious bawling  patriotism  of  many  Infiuentlal 
men  In  the  Congress. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  It.  In  a  wort(>  of 
accidents  and  nuclear  wespons  and  damn 
fools,  even  a  dreaming  pacifist  has  to  be 
answered.  And  men  who  want  peace,  defy 
the  Govn'nment,  and  demonstrate  for  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  are  not  only  within 
their  rights  but  must  be  heard. 
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The  trouble  Is  that  they  are  Inadvertentiy 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want,  and 
creating  all  the  things  they  fear  the  most. 
They  are  not  promoting  peace  but  postponing 
It.  They  are  not  persuading  the  President 
or  the  Congress  to  end  the  war,  but  deceiv- 
ing Ho  Chl-Mlnh  and  General  Glap  Into  pro- 
longing it.  They  are  not  proving  the  superior 
wlsd<Kn  of  the  university  community  but 
imfortimately  bringing  it  Into  serious 
question. 

When  President  Johnson  was  stubbornly 
refusing  to  define  his  war  alms  In  Vietnam, 
and  rejecting  all  thought  of  a  negotiated 
settiement,  the  student  objectors  had  a  point, 
and  many  of  us  here  In  the  Washlngtm  press 
corps  and  the  Washington  pc^tical  com- 
munity supported  them,  but  they  are  now 
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;>roblem  of  peace  now  lies  not  In 

>n  but  In  Hanoi,  and  probably  the 

source  of  Information  In  the 

World  about  what  is  going  on  ther* 

iffTimiiaTi  representative  on  the  Vlet- 

ematlonal  Control  Commission,  Blair 
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_  regularly  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
irith  the  Polish  and  Indian  members 
commission,  and  he  is  personally  in 
an  honorable  negotiated  peace  In 
He  Is  a  cultivated  man  and  a  pro- 
diplomat.     He  knows  all  the  mis- 
have  made,  probably  in  more  detail 
the  professors  In  all  the  teach-ins 
universities  of  this  country.    What 
In  Hanoi,  however,  is  a  total  mls- 

of  American  policy,  and,  particu- 

powerful  conviction  among  Commu- 

als  there  that  the  antiwar  demon- 

and  editorials  in  the  United  States 

the  American  Government  to  give 

Ight. 

>ven  the  conscientious  objectors  on 
lines  In  this  cotmtry  really  be- 
they  have  the  power  or  the  sup- 
bring  about  any  such  result,  but 
apparently  believes  it  and  for  an  in- 

reason. 
_  Mlnh  and  the  other  Communist 
In  Hanoi  remember  that  they  de- 
iie  French  In  Vietnam  between  1950 
at  least  partly  because  of  opposi- 
the  Vietnam  war  inside  Prance.    The 

won  the  propaganda  battle  in 

before  they  won  the  military  battle 
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date.    They  are  making  news,  but 
not  making  sense. 


COtTNTING  ON  PHOTTST 

they  think  they  see  the  same  sxirge 

working  against  the  Government 

_  jgton,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Seaborn 

the  contrary.     They  have  not  been 

challenge  American  air,  naval  or  even 

power  effectively  since  midsummer  In 

Vietnam,      but      they      apparently 

e  the  hope  that  the  demonstrations 

the  Johnson  administration  in  the 

States  will  In  the  end  give  them  the 

they  cannot  achieve  on  the  battle- 
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tie 


Communists  reject   the  negotia- 

demonstrators  in  the  United  States 

They    reject    the    negotiations    the 

Government  has  offered,  and  the 

are    protesting,    not    against 

that  Is  continuing  the  war  but 

their  own  coiintry  that  Is  offering 

peace. 

nirprlalngly,  this  Is  creating  an  ugly 

here  in  Washington.    Instead  of 

allies  in  the  Congress  to  change 

policy,  the  demonstrators  are 

the  very  war  psychology  they 
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0mm ia,  of  Mississippi,  chairman 

Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 

denuindlng  that  the  administration 

the   antldraft  movement   "by   the 

grind  it  to  bits." 

conscientious  objectors  are  being 

with    unconscientious    objectors, 

intellectual     graduate     school 

.  and  rent-a-crown  boobs  who 

demonstrate  for  or  against  anything. 

universities  and  the  Government's 

are  being  hurt  in  the  process. 

are  now  all  kinds  of  inveetlga- 

^ng  on  cr  being  planned  to  find  out 

what  are  behind  all  these  demon- 

on  the  campuses.    It  is  a  paradoxl- 

for  it  is  working  not  for  intelll- 

of  Jective  analysis  of  the  problem,  which 

oommunlty  of  the  Katlon  Is 

to  represent,  not  for  peace,  which 

d^onstrators  are  demanding,  but  in 

for  precisely  the  opposite. 
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Impvessions  of  U.S.SJL  and  Four 
Satellite  Coantriet 


KSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  R.  S.  Chaffer  of  85  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco,  wrote  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  together  with  a  summary 
of  his  impressions  of  Russia  and  the  four 
satellite  countries.  I  think  his  findings 
are  very  interesting  and  I  know  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 

CRKSSIONAL  RECORD. 

Both  his  letter  and  impressions  follow: 
San  Francisco,  Calif., 

October  12. 1965. 
Hon.  J.  Arthtjb  Youncek, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  My  wife  and  I  have 
Jxifit  returned  from  a  trip  to  Russia  and  the 
four  satellite  countries — East  Germany,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Attached  is  a  sununary  of  our  Impressions. 
We  were  unable  to  talk  to  any  of  the  people 
in  their  own  language  because  we  do  not 
speak  their  language.  Our  conversations 
were  limited  to  talking  to  local  guides,  "In- 
tourlst"  conductors,  hotel  desk,  and  store 
personnel  who  spoke  English.  But  we  could 
see  how  people  live,  see  how  they  dress,  and 
observe  facial  expressions.  It  was  an  educa- 
tional trip,  but  we  do  not  care  to  go  again. 

My  purpose  In  writing  Is  to  convey  to  you 
my  firm  belief  that  oxu  Nation  is  gradually 
going  down  the  socialist  trail  by  one  law 
after  another  and  by  one  "government  grab" 
after  another.  This  leads  but  to  one  final 
result — an  economy  run  by  government  such 
as  the  Soviet  bloc  people  want  to  escape  and 
which  their  government  now  recognizes  does 
not  get  cooperation  of  the  people. 

By  some  means  we  must  make  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  population  who  voted  for  this 
administration  realize  that  you  cant  get 
something  for  nothing  and  you  cant  con- 
tinue the  give  away  programs  without  even- 
tually giving  away  all  our  substance,  our 
strength  and  our  freedom. 

I  urge  you,  sir,  to  speak  out  in  this  regard. 
Yours  truly, 
I  R.  S.  Chatfes. 


Impressions  of  U.S.SJI.  and  Fottr  Satelute 
CoiTNTRiES  Based  on  a  23-Dat  Bus  Toitb 
During  September  1965 

Main  highways  are  two  lane  like  our  coiin- 
try  roads  except  near  Moscow.  An  average 
highway  scene  within  one-half  mile  is  three 
trucks,  one  bus.  two  teams  of  horses,  several 
people  walking — maybe  one  car  every  half 
hour.  Tou  see  a  gas  station  about  every  60 
miles  with  a  line  of  trucks  waiting  for  service. 

All  proi>erty  Is  owned  by  the  state  or 
collectives. 

Stores  have  plenty  of  supplies  but  few 
clerks  who  are  In  no  hurry  to  serve  you; 
so  people  que  up  In  line  for  service. 

No  religious  freedom  In  U.S.Sil.  but  In  the 
satellites  there  is. 

Women  have  to  work — children  are  cared 
for  in  state  schools  or  day  homes.  Men  and 
women  work  side  by  side — in  field,  driving 
trucks,  splicing  cable,  laying  brick,  sweeping 
streets,  working  on  heavy  construction. 

Each  country  puts  a  "state  Intourlst" 
guide  on  each  visiting  biis.  Our  five  In- 
totulst  guides  were  nervous,  all  chewed  their 
nails  tin  they  bled,  all  were  noncommittal 
about  any  strategic  building  or  plant  or  con- 
struction Job. 


The  Russian  microwave  towers  are  tubes 
about  0  feet  In  diameter,  100  feet  high,  with 
gay  wires. 

In  Russia  we  made  "bush"  rest  stops  in 
lieu  of  using  stinky  sheds  called  toilets  with 
no  plumbing  facllitlea  Men  to  the  left, 
women  to  the  right  and  find  a  bush  to  get 
behind. 

Extensive  war  damage  and  poor  hoiislng 
have  caused  the  building  of  thousands  of 
apartment  houses  in  the  U.S.SJI.  and  sateU 
lite  countries  and  thousands  more  are  under 
sonstruction — 10  story — 40  to  120  apart- 
ments— 500  new  apartments  ready  to  occupy 
each  day  in  Moscow.  Millions  of  people  are 
employed  on  this  project. 

When  they  say  "the  Kremlin"  its  like  say- 
ing  "the  White  House."  The  Elremlln  is  a 
bunch  of  large  buildings  within  a  40-foot 
wall — a  1,000-year-old  fort  on  a  slight  rise 
and  Moscow  is  built  around  it. 

Hotels  would  rate  third-class  here — clean 
linen,  dirty  floors,  toilets  and  plumbing  con- 
stantly drip,  meals  very  heavy  consisting  of 
borsch,  french  fries,  black  bread,  fried  steak 
or  breaded  meat,  thick  gravy,  lemonade 
which  we  called  "Lenln-ade."  beer,  tea,  or 
coffee.  Ice  cream  or  pastry. 

U.S.S.R.  Is  huge — it  has  11  time  zones— 
aU  land  is  In  use,  either  farms,  forests  or 
reforestration — could  drop  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys  between  the  Pollsh- 
Ruseian  border  and  Moscow  and  hardly  see 
them. 

There  is  much  farm  machinery,  many 
powerplants,  factories,  processing  'plants, 
railroad  yards,  trucks  and  tractors.  The 
U.S.S  Jl.  looks  strong. 

From  the  appearance  of  buildings,  roads, 
hotel  rooms,  Moscow  streets,  etc..  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  maintenance  Is  poor,  people  don't 
care — they  Just  put  In  their  time. 

From  this  I  have  some  Impressions: 

1.  Historically  the  farmers  and  uneducated 
workers  had  nothing — now  they  are  better 
off — they  each  have  1  acre  of  land  which 
they  can  farm  and  make  what  they  can — 
In  addition  to  their  regular  Job.  And  there 
Is  an  education  program  for  the  children. 
They  have  many  large  universities  and  tech- 
nical schools.  Education  is  a  large  factor  In 
current  trends  away  from  strict  government 
control. 

2.  The  former  educated  people,  shop  own- 
ers, plant  owners,  bvislness  managers  and 
aristocrats  have  lost  their  property  and  as- 
sets through  state  confiscation.  They  have 
been  reduced  to  workers  In  order  to  live. 
This  large  capable  group  has  no  Incentive 
to  produce  or  Improve  for  these  reasons.  I 
believe  this  group  is  also  helping  force  the 
state  to  swing  away  from  strict  controls  In 
central  government  and  to  grant  more  free- 
doms and  the  \ue  of  some  capitalistic  prin- 
ciples. 

3.  The  state  and  its  present  ruling  class 
have  supplanted  the  previous  owners,  aris- 
tocracy and  managers.  The  highest  wage  to 
a  few  individuals  is  $500  per  month,  but 
they  can  supplement  this  by  subsidizing 
rent,  food,  summer  Tillas.  etc. — ^they  cant 
amass  a  fortune.  Our  Russian  intourlst 
guide  was  with  us  11  days.  He  is  a  Moscow 
University  graduate  doing  part-time  grad- 
uate work.  He  speaks  fluent  English. 
French,  and  German  besides  several  Russian 
dialects.  His  full-time  pay  as  guide  is  110 
rubles  ($122.10)  per  month.  I  believe  this 
setup  Is  also  a  factor  In  changes  taking  place. 

4.  Equal  employment  in  Russia  means  the 
opportimlty  and  requirement  for  women  to 
work  beside  their  men  to  dig  potatoes  and 
beets,  swing  the  scythe,  pitch  hay,  drive 
trucks,  splice  cables,  sweep  streets  and  gut- 
ters, work  on  heavy  construction  Job. 

6.  Medicare  In  Russia  means  that  if  you 
are  sick  you  m\ist  first  find  a  dispensary  and 
hope  there  is  a  doctor  on  duty.  He  will  not 
know  you  or  have  a  case  history.  He  may 
be  able  to  see  you  in  the  dingy  quarters 
these  places  occupy.    The  nurses  I  saw  la 
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^Uspensarles  and  near  hospitals  had  soiled, 
(Urty  tinlforms  and  shoes. 

6  Democracy  means  the  confiscation  of 
your  property,  stand  in  line  to  buy  food  aad 
commodities,  the  owwrtunity  to  walk  be- 
cause you  have  no  other  means  of  personal 
transportation,  your  chUdren  will  be  at- 
tended In  state  schools  so  your  wife  can 
work  so  you  will  have  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  living  space  Is  limited  to 
what  the  state  says  you  need. 

7  These  conditions  could  come  here  under 
an  all-wise,  power-seeking  admlnlstraUon 
which  keeps  up  the  trend  toward  Increased 
Federal  power  and  decreased  Incentives 
through  "give  away"  programs.  We  are  a 
long  way  down  the  Socialist  road.  We  had 
better  take  stock  ot  our  peril  and  change 
direction  while  we  can. 

8  I  believe  the  U.SJ3.R.  Is  on  the  way  up 
and  we  are  on  the  way  down  to  conditions 
which  they  are  trying  to  escape. 

R.  S.  Chaffer. 


pendent  oountiy  at  Panama  In  tb*  in'oes— . 
ftnrt  i»>iitriTig  proceadi  traa.  IIm  omuI  ever 
since.  It  waa  an  hooorabl*  XnamMtaa.  ben- 
eooial  to  ttM  ecooomy  aad  tb*  «lsfiaea  c€ 
the  whole  iumaimpbm:  Wbtn  !■  «>•  Jiwtlfl- 
cation  for  aorapplng  it  now,  otiier  than  to 
submit  to  blackmail 

In  the  interest  at  our  own  national  de- 
fenses and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  opposing 
communism  around  the  world,  it  may  be  that 
a  new  and  larger  canal  through  Central 
America  to  the  Pacific  should  be  built  to  ac- 
oommodate  larger  ships.  But  surely  no* 
through  Panama  In  the  light  of  that  coun- 
try's betrayal  of  Its  solemn  treaty. 

Meanwhile,  for  our  own  security'  and  self- 
interest.  It  is  our  duty  and  should  be  a  presi- 
dential responsibility  that  we  maintain  abso- 
lute sovereignty  over  the  present  Panama 
Canal.  The  weight  of  UJ3.  public  opinion 
should  be  brought  to  bear  to  block  this  dan- 
gerous deal. 


The  Panama  Canal  Giveaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  iDssomx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 19€S 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joplln, 
Mo.,  Globe  of  September  27  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  on  "The  Panama  Ca- 
nal Giveaway." 

I  hope  the  Senate,  where  all  such  trea- 
ties must  be  confirmed,  will  give  the  pro- 
posed treaty  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion.   . 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take for  the  United  States  to  make  the 
concessions  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  there  Is  not  now.  nor 
has  there  even  been  the  least  question  of 
our  sovereignty  there  in  the  "zone":  and 
particularly  due  to  the  possible  adverse 
effect  on  other  existing  treaties  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  editorial  follows : 

THX  PANAltA  CANAI,  GIVEAWAY 

President  Johnaon's  anno\mcement  ot  an 
agreemwit  to  give  up  U.S.  sovereignity  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  outrages  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  this  country,  violates  a  public 
tnist.  and  ought  to  be  summarily  repudiated 
by  the  Senate  when  It  comes  up  for  treaty 
ratification.  It  Is  not  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  our  dispute  with  Panama;  It  is  an 
ignominious  surrender,  further  damaging  to 
U.S.  prestige  In  Latin  America  and  alNXiad. 
and  weakening  our  hemlsph«lc  defenses. 

Our  people  are  qvdck  to  forget.  But  they 
ought  not  to  forget  in  this  Instance.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  waited  20  months  after  the 
unprovoked  poUtlcal  and  Communis- in- 
spired attack  on  our  sovereign  Panama  zone, 
which  oost  the  lives  of  four  American  soldiers, 
to  announce  this  propoeed  giveaway.  He 
proposea  not  only  to  give  the  Panamanian 
Government  sovereignty  over  the  aone.  but  to 
set  up  a  Joint  Panama  Canal  operation  and 
pay  Panama  a  higher  tribute  in  proceeds  from 
operattons.  As  if  to  compound  the  injTiry, 
he  hints  at  another  treaty  for  U.S.  conetruc- 
tlon  of  a  larger  and  more  ooertly  sea-level 
canal  through  Panama. 

We  said  In  this  column  at  the  time  of  the 
Panama  riots  of  January  1964,  that  tftie  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  not  negotiable.  It  etUl  isn't. 
We  acquired  it  through  purotaaee  treaty  in 
1903,  even  creating  and  supporting  the  inde- 


Drinking  and  Flying  Are  Deadly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  californxa. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  published  in  the  Sunday 
supplement.  Parade,  is  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  generally. 
The  Increasing  numb«:  of  accidents 
attributed  directly  to  drinking  while  fly- 
ing is  alarming  and  to  me  inexcusable. 
Having  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  back- 
ground in  aviation  as  a  professional  pilot, 
flight  instructor,  flxed-base  operator  and 
CAA  pilot  examiner,  I  have  for  years 
lived  by  a  self-imposed  rule  of  not  flying 
while  under  the  influence  of  any  form 
of  alcohol. 

With  the  rapid  decline  in  reflexes,  the 
development  of  a  false  sense  of  courage 
and  the  subsequent  disaster  as  a  result 
of  alcoholic  beverage  consumption,  the 
PAA  and  the  aviation  community  must 
work  cooperatively  m  reverse  and  elim- 
inate this  dangerous  trend. 

I  whol^ieartedly  endorse  the  recently 
Imposed  PAA  regulation  to  restrict  the 
consiunptlon  of  alcohol  at  least  8  hours 
prior  to  flight  time.    We  have  a  major 
responsibility,    as    aviation    leaders,    to 
avoid  the  mixture  of  gasoline  and  alco- 
hol.   The  future  safety  of  our  aviation 
traveling  public  demands  this  adherence 
to  responsibility  In  aviation.    A  respon- 
sible pUot  is  stm  the  most  important 
"instrument  in  the  cockpit." 
Drunken  Fltbrs— Is  Alcohol  thx  HmncN 
CirLPRrr  in  Private  Planr  Crashes? 
(By  Fred  Blumenthal) 
At  Johnson.  Kans.,  this  past  spring  a  43- 
year-old  private  pilot  with  over  12,000  hours 
of  flying  time  attempted  a  night  landing 
at  an  unllghted  airport.    He  didn't  make  it, 
crashed,  and  was  killed. 

A  few  days  tater  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  35- 
year-old  Inexperienced  pilot  was  trying  to  Im- 
press two  passengers  with  his  aerial  derring- 
do.  He  swooped  low  over  a  hoxise  and 
smacked  Into  a  tree.  All  three  were  klUed. 
A  month  later  at  Robert  Lee,  Tex.,  a  48- 
year-old  businessman  with  over  8,000  hours 
of  flying  time  waa  doing  wobbly  wing  nip-ups 


In  a  shallow  valley  when  a  nearby  bill  loomed 
up  in  bis  way.  Hawasklllsd. 

•the  aircraft  in  all  three  cases  were  func- 
ttooing  perfectly.  Weather  was  fine.  But  in 
esfdi  ease  autc^xies  showed  another  mal- 
function. Civil  AeronauUes  Boftfd  reports 
said  the  pilots  had  been  drinking  either 
while  in  the  air  or  Jiist  before  leaving  the 
ground. 

rniese  accidents  point  up  what  several  Gov- 
ernment aviation  ofllclals  brand  a  growing 
menace  in  the  sky — the  drinking  private 
pilot.  And  these  ofllclals  arent  exactly  sure 
what  to  do  about  him. 

Although  drinking  private  pUots  are  a 
problem  as  old  as  powered  flight,  the  danger 
Is  greater  today  because  of  Increasingly  com- 
plex air  trafllc  patterns.  Many  of  the  ap- 
proximately 100.000  Ught  private  planes  In 
the  United  States  today  fly  on  or  near  oom- 
merclcd  air  lanes  and  over  congested  areas. 
Under  the  circumstances  a  oocktaU-consum- 
Ing  cuckoo  In  the  cockpit  can  be  deadly,  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  others. 

According  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
436  private  pllote  wars  killed  last  year  in 
light  airplane  accidents.  Forty-four  percent 
of  this  number — or  198 — ^were  submitted  to 
poet  mortem  exsminatinns  The  autopsies 
showed  78 — or  40  percent  of  the  sample — 
had  been  drinking  either  shortly  before  or 
during  the  fatal  flights.  Not  all  were  drunk, 
of  course,  but  8  of  the  78  had  in  their 
blood  a  level  of  alcohol  sufBcient  to  indicate 
what  the  FAA  termed  "an  advanced  stete  of 
drunkenness." 

Government  aviation  ofllclals  point  out 
that  pUot  drinking  in  no  way  involves  either 
airline  or  business  flying.  Airlines  and  op- 
erators of  business  aircraft  forbid  pilot 
drinking  at  least  34  hours  before  a  flight. 
Infractions  caU  for  immediate  illiiiilsssl. 
There  Is  no  known  case  ot  an  airliner  or 
business  aircraft  crashing  because  at  pUot 
drinking. 

But  this  TtcorA  i4>plles  to  large,  multi- 
engine  planes.  What  the  FAA  is  unhappy 
about  are  drinking  pUots  of  small  private 
aircraft.  However,  the  Aircraft  Owners  and 
PUote  Association  (AOPA) .  a  large  organlaa- 
tlon  of  private  pllote,  refutes  what  it  terms 
the  FAA's  scare  statistics.  AOPA  admite  a 
few  of  Its  over  115,000  members  have  at  times 
been  known  to  operate  their  aircraft  in  a 
condition  other  than  cold  sobriety.  But  the 
organization  contends  that  when  you  look  at 
all  private  plane  acddents.  alndiol  was  in- 
volved in  fewer  than  six-tenths  of  1  pwcent. 
Jerome  Lederer,  director  ot  the  Flight  Safety 
Foundation,  emphasizes,  however.  "Bven  one 
pUot  reacting  to  the  effecte  of  alcohol  is  one 
too  many." 

VATAI.  COMBINATION 


Dr.  Sheldtm  Freu<^  research  ];>8ychologlst 
with  the  FAA's  Ofllce  of  Avlatlaa  Medicine, 
says  few  people  realize  that  as  bad  as  drink- 
ing and  driving  Is.  drinking  and  flying  Is 
even  worse. 

"One  drink  In  the  air  can  produce  the 
effect  of  four  consumed  at  ground  levri." 
Dr.  Freud  says. 

Aviation  (Aclals  say  that  while  "one 
drink"  will  not  necessarily  cause  an  acci- 
dent, It  can  set  In  motion  a  chain  of 
potentially  fatal  reactions. 

For  instance  they  tell  the  story  of  a  free- 
booting  cropduster  who  once  spent  a  booey 
afternoon  with  two  pals  and  a  friendly  girl. 
At  the  height  of  the  party  the  pilot  sug- 
gested they  go  for  a  spin.  It  seemed  like  a 
fine  idea,  even  though,  as  one  of  them  later 
admitted!,  the  pilot  was  "too  drvmk  to  drive 
the  car."  At  the  field  the  girl  perched  her- 
self on  a  ledge  behind  the  pUot  and  the  two 
buddies  sat  out  on  the  wings.  The  plane 
staggered  about  200  feet  off  the  gro\md  before 
the  i^ot  suddenly  thought  better  ot  the 
idea.  But  when  he  banked  to  land.^  the 
added  weight  of  his  passengers  prwred  too 
much  and  the  plane  noeed  in.  Miraculously, 
no  one  was  kUled  or  even  InJureA. 
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cation  program  based  on  thorough  research 
along  the  lines  oC  the  data  we  are  now 
aooumulatlng.'* 

Intensive  education  program  or  not,  ke^>- 
Ing  booeers  out  of  the  blue  may  oome  down 
to  the  sentiments  wryly  expressed  by  former 
Federal  Air  Singeon  Dr.  M.  Samuel  White. 

"The  private  pUot,"  said  Dr.  White,  "must 
■teel  htmself  to  the  fact  drinking  and  fl3rlng 
are  deadly." 


Two  and  a  Half  Billion  Dollars  Gambled 
on  Foreign  Lotteries 


reQX>n4ibility? 

WBAT  DO  TOU  THINK? 

PA  A  frankly  doesnt  have  answers  to 
^w<  other  equally  oomplez  questloDs 
to  the  same  subject.  But  lit  feels 
ilgulattaas  are  required.  Thto  Is  why 
I  eked  Interested  persons  to  make  their 
one  known.  Ideas  can  be  addressed 
to  Gtasi  WiniMn  McKee,  Admlntotrator,  Fed- 
eral Ai  t«tkm  Agency,  800  mdependenoe  Ave- 
nue En  r^  Washington.  D.C..  30663. 

"At  iresent  our  approach  la  to  make  the 
eomUi  %tloii  c€  drinking  and  flying  agsinst 
tbe  lai '.  Just  as  it  to  with  drinking  and  driv- 
ing." s  kys  FAA"*  Dr.  n«ud.  "^uoh  a  regu- 
latloti  vill  be  followed  by  an  intensive  edu- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  ifrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
a  report  on  gross  receipts  and  net  in- 
comes frcxn  government- run  lotteries 
around  the  world.  These  nations  have 
wisely  discovered  that  lotteries  can  make 
gambling  moneys  work  for  rather  than 
against  the  pecH>le.  In  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  gambling  spirit  of  its  people  is 
legally  recognized  and  capitalized  on  by 
its  governments. 

Unfortunately,  we,  in  the  United 
States,  stand  virtually  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  In  our  hypocrisy  In 
refusing  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
wisdom  and  advantages  of  a  national 
lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  our  tax- 
payers to  understand  our  Government's 
sanctimonious  attitude  about  gambling 
when  we  know  that  gambling  in  this 
coimtry  Is  a  $100  billion  a  year  tax-free 
monopoly  which  is  and  continues  to  be 


the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  under- 
world crime  syndicates. 

If  we  had  a  Government-run  lottery, 
like  our  Latin  American,  European,  and 
Asian  allies  do  with  near  unanimity,  we 
would  satisfy  the  American  thirst  to 
gamble  while  at  the  same  time  making 
the  flow  of  billions  of  dollars  now  si- 
phoned off  by  the  underworld  work  in- 
stead for  public  welfare.  I  think  we 
could  expect  an  American  lottery  to 
bring  In  gross  receipts  of  $10  billion  or 
so,  with  commensurate  profits. 

In  1964,  the  84  foreign  countries,  listed 
below,  to<*:  in  gross  receipts  of  almost 
$21/2  billion  from  Its  legally  operated  gov- 
ernment lotteries.  The  total  Income  to 
the  governments  came  to  over  $850  mil- 
lion which  was  used  for  hospitals, 
schools,  housing,  welfare,  charity,  sci- 
ence, medicare,  public  developments,  and 
other  worthwhile  projects. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  is  it  not  time  that  we 
showed  similar  wisdom  and  courage  in 
this  coimtry?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  re- 
move the  blinders  and  recognized  the 
obvious — ^that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  a 
universal  human  trait  that  should  be 
regiUated  and  controlled  for  our  own 
welfare  and  benefit? 

Why  cannot  we  profit  from  the  lucra- 
tive experience  of  these  84  foreign  coun- 
tries? I  am  waiting  for  us  to  have  the 
guts  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal  facts  of  life 
and  cai^tallze  on  the  normal  gambling 
spirit  of  our  American  people.  I  think 
we  ought  to  profit  nationally  from  the 
example  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  has  already  started  to  enjoy  the 
fiscal  advantages  of  a  govemment-nin 
lottery. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  am  happy  to  list  below 
the  84  foreign  countries  which  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  fact  that  gambling 
Is  a  fact  of  life  and  should  be  made  to 
work  for  the  public  good  rather  than 
against  It: 


Country 


Aiii  ittna. 
Aostnlla.. 


HoDdnraL. 
I    „ 


Cyp  in 

Cm  bodovskla.. 

Pen  BSfk. 


Don  Irrirwi 


Bipobttc* 


Sen  dor. 


SWvador. 

4 


Ftnlind.. 

Frai  ee 

Oatm 

0«r  uny. 


Gross 
receipts 


Net  Income 


Purpose  used 


•r,  712, 000 

«,  176, 000 

»,  600^000 

11,400,000 

7SB,SS6 

aBi0M.OOO 
>,  800, 000 


B,3SA,0OO 

r,  400, 000 

272,000 

1.  MS.  000 

a,  an,  000 
«aiooo,ooo 

11,000,000 

1,190,000 
4.438,000 

1,236,000 
12,268,000 

4.20,000 

9,020,000 

316,000^000 

1.44a  000 

^311,000 

133;  000, 000 

Ml  000 

Mi^ooano 


3,000,000 
FooAiotas  at  end  of  table. 


$17, 104. 000 

M,  023,000 

7,100,000 

7,3301000 

347,140 

1,808,000 
00,000 


2,004.000 

30  300^000 

'120,000 

010,000 

2,407,000 

4.000.000 

3,002,000 

820,000 
1,019,000 

617,000 
2.880,887 

1.307,000 

3,800,000 

143,000,000 

302,000 

2,M6,0OO 

44.OOO1OOO 

28,000 

181,000^000 

1.800,000 


Public  works  and  medical 

programs. 
Hospitals,  welfare,  and 

Sydney  Opera  House. 
Oeneral  purposes. 
Boctal  walfara  programs. 
E«l  Cross,  pablle  health, 

and  welnra. 
Pnblle  serrlee  prtrieets, 

schools,  hospltab,  and 

Charities. 

Central  TYeasory. 

National  budget. 

Schools,  hoq;>ftals. 


Kocnomle  dsvelonnant 
ebMrith, 


and 


CoDeges,  pnblle 

bospltak. 
Homes  for  the  poor  and 

aged,  and  charity. 

Hospitals  and  mental 
tnstltatlons. 

Development. 

Hospitals,  sports,  and 
eolture. 

Ocneral  fond. 

Bodal  betterment  and  public 
works. 

Bodal  assistance  hospitals. 

Welfare  sarrloes. 

Central  gOTemment  ex- 
penses. 

Weltee  purposes. 

Betence  and  fine  arts,  opera. 

General  |iui  poses. 

Bad  Cross,  yonth. 

ToQth,  sports  actlvittes  and 
health. 

General  fund. 


Country 


29.  Gibraltar. 


SO.  Greece 

31.  Guatemala. 

32.  Haiti 

33.  Honduras.. 


31  Hong  Kong. 

36.  Hungary 

36.  Iceland  • 


87.  India' 

38.  Indonesia. 


M.  Iran 

40.  Iraq 

41.  Ireland. 

42.  Israel... 

43.  Italy  '.. 


44.  Jamaica. 
46.  Japan... 


Oro8s 
receipts 


48.  Jordan" 

47.  Laos* 

48.  Lebanon 

48.  Libya. 

80.  Luxembourg  ■_ 


Malaysia 

Malta 

Mexico" 

Morocco 

Netherlands. 
New  Zealand. 


57.  Nicaragua 


$1, 967. 000 

31, 618, 000 
2,486,000 

2,416,000 

19,880,000 

1.760,000 

48,800,000 

900,000 

1,400.000 
780,000 

19,100,000 
966,000 

0,460,000 
26,700.000 
07,460,000 

714.000 
14, 014, 000 

64.000 


4.300,000 
1,200,000 
1.682.300 

16,630,000 
1,371.000 

n,  000, 000 
2,410,000 

10,228.000 

11.036,000 

6,078,000 


Net  income 


$460,000 

7,007,000 
613,000 

1,099,000 

:;  100, 000 

700,000 

19,700,000 

310,000 

4,200,000 
460,000 

1,950,000 

460,000 

10,880,000 

8,000,000 
82,886,600 

103,000 
6,183,000 

3,000 


1,100,000 
370,000 
824.930 

4,000,000 

193,000 

11.200.000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

2,890,000 

888,000 


Purpose  tisotl 


General  revenue  and  social 
services. 

Welfare  agencies. 

National  theater,  arts,  and 
culture. 

Bducation,  social  welfare, 
and  assistance. 

Schools,  hospitals,  and 
health  centers. 

Social  wellare. 

General  revenue. 

Housing  for  elderly  and  re- 
search. 

General  revenue. 

Hospitals,  students,  «id  or- 
phanages. 

Hospitals  and  schools. 

Hospitals,  welfare. 

Hospitals. 

Hospitals  and  schools. 

Hospitals,  orphanages, 
educatien. 

Hospitals. 

Public  works,  schools, 
hospitals. 

Hospitals,  ]anior  clubs. 

Schools  and  development. 

Poor. 

Charity,  wemve,  and  medl- 
caie. 

Rural  development  program. 

General  purposes. 

Health  and  welfare. 

Treasury. 

Q«aenl  revenue. 

Aged,  welfare,  research, 
medldne. 

Hospitals  and  social  pro- 
grams. 


mi 


and 
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Country 


II.Nl8Bria. 


Bl  Norway. -- 

KL  Pinama — 

II,  Pakistan  M. 


Gross 
receipts 


e.  Paraguay. 


O.  Peni --- 

II  Philippinee.- 


«. 
M. 
B. 

at. 
m 


Poland 

Portugal- 

Puerto  Rloo 

Republic  of  China- 
Republic  of  Congo . 
Rumania  " 


71.  BussU" 

71  Sierra  Leone. 


$308,000 

18,900.000 
47,171,000 

7.280,000 

748.000 

4.000.000 
14,000,000 

3,032,000 
21,347.000 
60.000.000 

6.860,000 
8,000 


Net  income 


Purpose  used 


113,220,000 
676,000 


Medical  nrvkM  I 

development  programa. 
General  rands. 


$138,  on 

8.880LOaD      

8,009,000     HospiUh  and  pablle 

6,404,081 

188,000 

672,000 
8,000,000 

833.143 

6,098,000 

li;  980^000 

2,638,000 


88,610,000 
319,000 


General  development 

_pro)ect8. 

Child  care  and  public 

health. 
Hospital  and  medical  care. 
Hospitals,  Red  Cross,  Boy 

and  Girl  Scouts. 
Housing  and  culture. 
Public  assistance. 
PnbUe  improvements. 
General  purposes. 

80  percent  of  Income  used  for 

sposta. 
XTnl^wn. 
Development  programs. 


Country 


71.  Boothem  Bbodaala  . 
74.  Spdn 


78.  Sweden 

76.  Swltierland. 


77.  Syria. 


Gross 
reoelpts 


78.  Thailand.- 

79.  Turkey 

80.  Ugan(U». 

81.  Uruguay.- 

82.  Venecuela. 

83.  Vietnam 


84.  "Yugolsavla. 


Total. --    2,264,596.000 


$4.MC^00O 
164, 900, 000 

81,084.000 

11.000.000 

1,280,000 

38,460,000 
9,400,000 
714,000 
14.924.000 
18.624,000 
26.000,000 

10,180,000 


Net  Income 


$746,000 
80,000,000 

33,978,000 

3,000,000 

450,000 

10,384,000 
4.300.000 
678,000 
4,962,000 
1,666,000 
9,000,000 

1,509,000 


Purpose  used 


860,305,000 


Bed     Cross     and     general 
budget. 

Culture    and    artlatle    pur- 
poses. 

Public  building  and  trans- 
portatlcm. 

Damascus  International 
Fair. 

General  revenue. 

General  treasury. 

6-year  plan. 

Oaneral  purposes. 

Bodal  weltare. 

Housing  and  agriculture 

oente'S-  ...... 

Veterans,    deaf,   and    blind. 

Red  Cross. 


1  BoUvia:  1963  figures  only  avaUable. 

« Bulgaria:  Figures  not  available. 

I  D^lnlcan  RepubUc:  1963  figures  only  available. 

t  England:  Premium  bond  savings  lottery. 

•  Iceland:  1063  figures  only  available. 

•  India:  Price  bond  lottery. 

» Italy:  1963  figures  only  available. 
« Jordan:  1963  figures  only  available. 


•  Laos:  Laotian  lottery  interrupted  by  coup  d  etat. 

w  Luxembourg:  1063  figures  only  ayaUable. 

u  Mexico:  1863  figures  only  available. 

u  PakUtan:  Prixe  bond  lotterv,  1063  figures. 

«  Rumania:  Figures  not  available. 

X  Russia:  1063  figures  only  available. 

u  Uganda:  Priee  baad  lottery. 


Remarks  on  Dedicating  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  School 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  ICASSACHTJSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  October  18. 1965 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  the  main  speaker  at  the 
formal  dedication  exercises  of  the  newly 
constructed  John  F.  Kennedy  School  in 
Canton,  Mass. 

I  wish  to  Include  here  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
program. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  or 
Mrs.  Virginia  Chase  Earle,  resident  of 
Sharon,  Mass.,  who  so  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted the  portrait  of  our  late  and  be- 
loved President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  which 
was  unveiled  at  the  dedication. 

RniARKS  BT  THK  HONORABLE  JAMES  A.  BlTRKK 

CM    Dedicating    the    John    P.    Kennedy 
School 


Today  you  of  the  forward  looking  com- 
munity of  Canton  have  done  me  the  gre&t 
honor  oC  asking  me  to  participate  In  tbe 
dedication  of  a  living  monument  to  tii* 
memory  of  a  great  American  and  a  great 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Yee,  I  say  a  living  monument,  becaua* 
that  U  reaUy  what  thl»  fine  new  school,  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  School,  la.  Por,  by  honor- 
ing thlB  educational  Institution  with  hli 
name,  the  John  P.  Kennedy  School  become* 
a  true  and  living  tribute  to  a  man  who 
valued,  perhaps  above  all,  the  spirit  of  learn- 
ing and  the  hope  of  education. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  moving  tilings  we  might 
say  about  education  in  dedicating  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  School  this  afternoon,  probably 
none  could  be  more  meaningful  than  those 
said  on  the  subject  of  learning  by  John 
Kennedy  himself.  For,  his  words,  as  well 
as  his  Idecus,  about  education  were  deeply 
eloquent. 

At  this  time  I  think  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  share  eoene  of  hla  ttoougbts 
about  learning  with  you.  In  hie  edueatton 
message  to  Congress  in  196S  he  aald,  and  I 
quote: 

"Education  la  the  keystone  in  the  arch  o* 
freedom   and   progress.    Nothing   has  con- 


tributed more  to  the  enlargement  of  this 
NaUon's  strength  and  opportunltlea  than 
our  traditional  system  of  free,  universal 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  coupled 
with  vrtdespread  availability  of  college  edu- 
cation." 

In  the  years  since  these  words  were  spo- 
ken, we  in  the  Congress  as  all  Americans, 
have  continued  to  be  Inspired  by  President 
Kennedy's  deep  commitment  to  education. 
And  we,  as  you  In  Canton  who  built  this 
new  elementary  school,  have  been  stimulated 
to  work  hard  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
American  learning. 

Our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  education  of 
America's  children  and  youth  may  not  at 
first  seem  as  concrete  and  Immediate  as  the 
bTiildlng  of  this  Impressive  school  before  us. 
But,  I  think  that  If  you  look  with  me  Just 
a  Uttle  further  at  what  we  in  your  National 
Government  have  done  recently,  you  wiU  see 
that  these  accomplishments  also  promise  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  American  education  and 
to  help  schools  like  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  all  over  the  coxintry. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  major 
achievement  your  Congress  won  this  year 
when  It  passed  a  massive  new  program  to 
help  American  elementary  and  secondary 
learning,  the  well-publicized  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Bducation  Act  of  1965. 

This  well-thought  out  and  carefully 
planned  education  legislation  is  something 
that  John  Kennedy  would  have  been  proxid 
of.  I  know  that  we  In  Congress  who  passed 
It,  certainly  are;  for.  It  promises  to 
strengthen  our  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  a  number  of  critical  areas  of 
educational  concern  today. 

<::k>nslder,   for   Instance,   the   approximate 
$1  billion  that  is  to  go  for  the  first  year  of 
operation  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  our  poor.    Aa  you  aU  know,  we  are  work- 
ing very  hard  at  the  national  level  to  find 
ways  to  help  our  disadvantaged  youth  to 
break  the  desperate  cycle  of  poverty  and  de- 
privation in  which  so  many  of  them  seem 
so  hopelessly  caught,  as  their  fathers  be- 
fore thMn  have  been.    We  think  that  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  key  answers  to  breaking 
this  cycle.     So  It  Is,  that  we  have  granted 
these  generous  f  xmds  to  help  school  districts 
all  over  the  country  give  educationally  un- 
derprivileged  pupils   the   special   education 
^nii  educational  services  they  need  If  they 
are  to   truly  conquer  their  serious  soclo- 
economle  and  cultural  barriers  to  learning. 
It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  Massa- 
ehusetU  alone  Is  due  to  receive  approximately 
•10,706.086  for  this  purpose  for  the  first  year 
at  the  ptogram's  operation.    There   Is  no 
doubt  that  these  funds  will  help  our  heavily 


burdened  local  school  districts  to  give  our 
State's  disadvantaged  pupils  the  extra  help 
they  need  to  become  successes  In  life- 

The  education  of  more  advantaged  stu- 
dents, such  as  probably  many  of  the  fortu- 
nate children  who  will  go  to  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy School,  wUl  also  benefit  eubertantlally 
from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  For  other  parts  of  the 
act  grant  funds  to  Improve  the  educational 
quality  In  all  schools,  regardless  to  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  their  students. 

Money  wUl  be  given  to  help  grade  schools 
and  high  schools  Improve  their  schools  U- 
brary  resources  and  to  acquire  textboc*s  and 
other  instructional  materials.  This  means, 
for  Instance,  that  your  children  in  John  P. 
Kennedy  School  may  have  more  up-to-date 
textbooks,  fine  audiovisual  equipment,  or 
have  access  to  an  enriched  school  library  In 
coming  years. 

Then  funds  are  to  be  given  to  help  schools 
establish  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  such  as  special  Instruction  In 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  In  advanced  aca- 
demic courses,  guidance  and  counseling  serv- 
ices, remedial  instruction,  and  other  sucn 
things— «U  of  which  are  found  in  our  vwy 
best  schools.  This  might  mean  that  at  John 
P.  Kennedy  School  yo\ir  children  wlU  benefit 
from  an  expanded  gxiidance  program  oc  oth- 
ers of  these  services— and  thereby  have  richer 
educational  opportunities  than  they  might 
otherwise.  « 

Finally,  generous  support  Is  granted  in  tne 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  further  educational  research  In 
America  and  to  strengthen  our  State  depart- 
ments of  education  so  they  can  lmi>rove  their 
services  to  our  local  schools.  Both  these 
sources  of  help  will  mean  that  America's  boys 
and  girls  wlU  have  avaUable  to  them  an  in- 
creasingly higher  quaUty  education. 

I  think  now,  that  even  with  this  brief 
description,  you  can  see  how  your  Peder^ 
Government  Is  working  hand  in  hand  with 
local  and  State  agencies  to  bolster  American 
education.  Your  hard  work  has  resulted  in 
the  building  of  an  excellent  new  learning 
laboratory— the  John  P.  Kennedy  School. 
And  our  work,  we  hope,  has  resulted  In  an 
educational  aid  program  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966.  that 
vrtll  help  make  the  education  that  your  chil- 
dren receive  at  this  school— and  In  schools 
all  over  the  country— the  beet  that  our  great 
Nation  has  to  offer. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  that  you  continue 
your  magnificent  and  energetio  efforts  on 
behalf  of  education  in  Canton,  because  thU 
beautiful  structure  does  represent  the  oon- 
cern  of  the  citizens  of  Canton  and  Its  dvfl 
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«ymH*lt  tor  the  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment a  oar  700th  ac  well  a«  the  eacrlflce. 
labor,  a  ad  lore  parenta  deroted  to  the  wel- 
fare cot  h«lr  ehUdzen.  For  aa  much  cupport 
•our  VMeral  Ooremment.  may  give, 
loae  eight  of  the  fact  that  the  heart 
]  irogreee  ot  American  education  rests 
In  local  communities  all  over  the 
With  your  spirit  of  dedication  to 
learning  in  your  community  there 
no  doubt  that  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
■ill  grow  into  the  excellent  elemen- 

for  which  It  has  the  potential, 
■rill  the  inspiration  of  John  F.  Ken- 
fnlflUed,  and  generations  of  your 
will  meet  the  world  as  the  wisely 
and  well-educated  citizens  that 
we  would  have  wanted — and  we  all  earneetly 
desire  t  tem  to  be. 
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DxDicAT  ;oM  Exercises  op  the  John  F.  Kem- 
SCHOOL.  AT  Canton,  Mass.,  Sunday, 

17.  1965 
"For  God  and  tar  Country") 

WHO     HAVE     CON- 
TAUENT,     AND     UNUMTrXB 
m    aCAJONG   THIS   SCHOOI.   A   REALITT 


Frederick  J.  McCsbe,  chairman;   William 

secretary;  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Wll- 

nanagan.  Daniel  T.  Galvln,  Duncan 

Jr..  Bobot  P.  Holland.  Edward  J. 

M.  Buth  Ruane,  Leo  J.  Thornton, 

H.  ICacOregor,  John  F.  Morgan, 

P.  Graham,  Frank  Davenport. 
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THE  BOARD  Or  SELECTMEN 

Willl4m  A.  Flanagan,  chairman;  Harold  J. 
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THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

T.  Galvln,  chairman;  Margaret  Bray- 

D.,  secretary;    Albert   D'Attanaslo, 

J.  Lane,  Edward  J.  Lynch.  William 

John    F.   McH-gan,    Leonard    F. 

M.  Ruth  Ruane. 


PEWl^NPrr  SCHOOL  BT7ILOING  COMMITTEi:, 
CANTON,  MASS. 

illlim  H.  Galvln,  Daniel  T.  Galvin,  M. 
i  uane,  Frederick  J.  McCabe,  William 


narftgan. 

Edwatd  J.  Lynch.  Walter  R.  Heam,  Ake 

Leo    J.    Thornton.    Charles    T. 

Duncan  J.  Gillls,  Jr. 

k>  iinav(^dable  absence  the  picture 

chairman  Robert  P.  Holland  is  not 


Gcranaon. 
Brooks, 
Dtie 
or  vice 
shown 

nUSB«^TION      BT     THE      PBUCANENT      SCHOOL 

OOMMITTEB  OF  THE  JOHN  T.  KKN- 

5CHOOL  TO  THE  TOWN  OP  CANTON,  OCTO- 

ites 

:  Ostering;    the   Canton  bands, 
Judge,  leader. 

Frederick  J.  McCabe. 

the    Stars   and    Stripes:  Color 

American  Legion  and  Veterans  of 

Wars;  Cmdr.  Gus  Brown  and  Cmdr. 

(^"NeUl,  Alan  Powell,  C.H.S.,  1966;  Noel 

Rev.  WUllam  A.  Morgan,  St. 
Church. 

:  Hon.  William  A.  Planagn.  chair- 
of  selectmen, 
for  Trumpets:  Kin  yon. 

of  invited  and  distinguished 


tassrd 
Cam  val 
Intz-o  luction 


frcxn  water  m\isic:  Handel. 
for  the  Nation:  Rabbi  Howard  K. 
r.  Temple  Beth  Abraham. 
Intrctauction:     Meaibers    of    the    school 
traUdln  ;  and  school  committees. 

Addr  as:     Daniel    T.    Galvin.    chairman, 
school   committee. 
Patri  >tic  fantasy:  Cohan. 
Prayir    for    children:    Rev.    Douglas    M. 
MacIntMh,  United  Church  of  Christ. 
Oratim:  Congressman  James  A.  Bubke. 
Unveling:    Portrait    of    President    John 
Fitzgerild    Kennedy,    painted    by    Virginia 
Chase  :  Earle  of  Sharon. 


New  Colonial:  Hall. 

Announcements. 

Benediction:  Rev.  "numas  Bfert,  St. 
James  Lntheraa  Churoh. 

Chester:  BUUngs,  Chazles  T.  BrodkB, 
presiding. 

Color  Guaztis:  Edward  J.  BeAtty  Post  M 
American  Legion,  Canton  Post  8163  Veterans 
ol  Foreign  Wars. 

Music:  Canton  High  Schoc^  Band — Can- 
ton American  Legion  Bcuid  (footnote  to 
American  History)  William  BUllngs,  author 
of  the  music  to  which  the  Continental  troops 
marched  and  sang  in  the  American  War  for 
Independence  was  a  native  of  our  town  and 
Is  recognized  as  the  first  American  composer. 
The  signer,  Roger  Sherm&n;  the  artisan. 
Revere;  the  engineer,  Oridley;  and  the  tune- 
smith,  BllllngB — Canton  citizens  who  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

RefreBhm3ntB:  Mrs.  Marie  Holland,  dieti- 
tian, the  cafet«-ia  ladies  and  the  parent 
teachers  association. 

THE  FACDLTT 

Alice  Lindner,  room  1,  special  class. 
Joan  Sullivan,  room  2,  special  class. 
Cynthia  Cornish,  room  3,  grade  1. 
Virginia  McGagh,  room  4,  grade  1. 
Ann  Resca,  room  5,  grade  2. 
Marie  Reilly,  room  6,  grade  1. 
Helen  Martis,  room  7.  grade  2. 
Lorraine  Reneghan,  room  8,  grade  2. 
Marilyn  Scipione,  room  9,  grade  3. 
Patricia  Neximann,  room  10,  grade  3. 
Marlon  Feeney,  room  11,  grade  3. 
Ann  CMalley,  room  12,  grade  4. 
Marjorte  Bennett,  room  13,  grade  4. 
Elaine  Patsos,  room  14,  grade  4. 
James  Lynch,  room  16,  grade  5. 
Jean  Sturdy,  room  17,  grade  5. 
Paul  Merchant,  room  18,  grade  5. 
Ann  Cameron,  room  19,  grade  5. 
Ann  Tumbvill,  rocsn  20,  grade  5. 
Brenda  Herman,  room  21,  grade  6. 
John  Coakley,  room  22,  grade  6. 
Edwlna  CahUl,  room  23,  grade  6. 
Joan  Biberthaler,  room  24,  grade  6. 
Marilyn  Plnkham,  room  25,  grade  6. 

HEALTH    OFFICE 

Nelson  D.  Batchelder,  MJ>.,  Mildred  M. 
GUlls,  R2I. 

THE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  PLANNED  AND  BOTLT  THE 
SCHOOL 

Architects:  Thomas  P.  McDonough,  F.A.I.A. 
(Deceased) .  Ake  G.  Goransson,  AJ.A.  asso- 
ciate of  KUham,  Hopkins,  Greeley  and 
Brodie. 

General  Contractor :  James  S.  Kelliher,  Inc. 
of  Qiinlcy. 

Clerk  of  the  work:  Walter  R.  Heam  of 
Randolph. 

Description 

The  first  fioor  area  is  34,670  square  feet 
and  the  second  floor  is  21,075  square  feet 
for  a  toital  area  of  56,745  square  feet. 
Construction 

Concrete  foundations,  concrete  first  fioor 
on  compacted  gravel.  Outside  walls  are  12- 
inch-thlck  masonry;  4-lnch  face  brick  or 
limestone  facing  and  8-inch  thick  cinder- 
block  walls.  Inside  partitions  are  made  of 
cinderbloclcs.  Glazed  structural  facing  tiles 
are  used  in  all  corridors,  stair  halls,  toilets, 
kitchen  areas.  The  second  floor  is  concrete 
beams  and  slab  construction.  Walls  on  the 
second  floors  are  similar  to  first-floor  walls. 
Roofs  are  constructed  of  steel  joists  and 
light-weight  concrete  over  metal  roof  deck- 
ing. Roofs  are  covered  with  built-up  rooflng 
with  pitch  to  roof  drains. 

Floors  in  general  are  asphalt  tile  In  cor- 
ridors and  classrooms,  terrazzo  in  all  toilet 
areas,  and  wood  in  activities  rooms  and 
cafetorium  platform.  Walls  are  r«».<nt»ri 
cinderbloclEs  or  exposed  glazed  structural  fac- 
ing tiles  in  classrooms  and  oorrldarB  and 
wood  flnish  in  lobby,  activities  room  walls 
have  a  padded  dado.  Cafetorltuu  has  16 
folding  in-wall  tables  and  benches.    Ceilings 


In  wto0nX  are  made  of  acoustical  plaster  on 
matal  latti  or  hard  smooth  iHaster  in  stor- 
•C*  anas,  kitchen  areas.  The  celling  in  tlie 
•ottTlttos  room  is  exposed  steel  Joints. 

A  typical  classroom  has  a  32-foot-Iong  by 
4-foot-hlgli  ohalkboard,  about  IS-foot-Ioog 
tackboard,  11 -foot-long  counter  with  siak, 
16-foot  to  33 -foot  cupboard  space  along  win- 
dows, freestanding  teachers'  storage  and 
closet  and  one  L-shaped  wardrobe  unit. 

All  equipment  in  kitchen  is  stainless  steel. 

Building  is  heated  by  hot  water  radlatorsi 
iinlt  heaters,  unit  ventilators  and  convectors. 
Bollen  are  oil  fired.  Complete  air  exchangee 
are  provided  as  required  by  the  department 
of  public  safety.  Electric  light  In  general 
is  by  fluorescent  type  lighting  fixtures.  Fire 
alarm,  sound  system  and  TV  systems  are  pro- 
vided. 

Large  outside  paved  play  areas  and  park- 
ing  areas  are  provided.  One  little  league  size 
and  one  Babe  Ruth  size  baseball  field,  two 
enclosed  tennis  corui»  and  two  outside  prac- 
tice basketball  courts  are  Included. 

First  floor  contains 

Nine  regular  classrooms,  two  special  class- 
rooms, kitchen  area,  cafetorium — cafeteria- 
auditorium — audltorliun  platform,  adminis- 
tration area — health,  principal,  general 
office — conference  room,  library  areas,  activi- 
ties room,  teachers'  room,  boiler  room  elec- 
tric room,  lobby,  coat  room,  corridors,  stair. 
halls,  storage  rooms,  custodians  service  areas, 
covered  canopies,  toilet  facilities. 
Second  fioor  contains 

Thirteen  regular  classrooms,  one  remedial 
reading  classroom,  toilet  facilities,  storage 
areas,  custodian  service  areas,  corridors, 
Btairhalls,  and  so  forth. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

In  the  name  of  Canton,  the  permanent 
school  building  conunittee  expresses  its  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  all  who  have  so  gener- 
ously aided  ft.. in  accomplishing  its  work. 
Frederick  J.  McCabe, 

Chairman. 
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New  York  Times  States  Congress  Meets 
the  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   MEW   JZRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  read  the  New  York  Times 
editoi-lal  today.  I  am  sure  most  of  the 
Members  in  this  House  will  agree  with 
every  word.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Congress  Meets  the  Test 

The  89th  Congress,  nearing  the  end  of  its 
first  session,  has  been  the  best  Congress  since 
World  War  n. 

For  two  decades  Congress  has  been  the 
object  of  severe  but  Justified  public  criticism 
for  Its  failure  to  face  up  to  the  needs  of  a 
highly  urbanized  national  society  undergoing 
swift  econ<»nlc  and  technological  change, 
strained  by  the  challenge  of  educating,  hous- 
ing, and  transporting  a  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation and  beset  by  the  complexities  of 
admitting  its  Negro  minority  to  full  citizen- 
ship. 

The  country's  needs  called  for  imagina- 
tion, flexibility,  compassion;  for  vastly  in- 
creased Federal  spending  for  schools,  hos- 
pitals, low-income  housing,  and  special  pro- 
grams for  the  moet  impoverished  and  dis- 
advantaged. But  Congress,  stalemated  by  a 
conservative  bipartisan  coalition  drawing  its 
strength  from  rural   and   small-town  con- 


-tltuencies  and  looking  ba<dcward  to  a  dJl- 
ferent  America,  was  long  luaimipooatf.  Ha 
Ju»y  rules  and  rigid  seniority  system  halpad 
inhibit  action.  ^ 

The  OcMigresB  elected  a  year  ago  htoka  Hm 
mold.  A  new  majort^  coaUtlon  at  Demo- 
crats and  liberal  RepxihUoans  baa  emerged. 
Tbe  seniority  system  remained,  but  tha 
House  rules  were  modified  In  a  modest  way 
that  helped  ease  the  flow  of  leglalatloa  to  tha 
floor.  Rather  than  making  a  virtue  out  ot 
gulky  obstinacy,  this  Congress  has  cooperated 
with  the  executive  branch  to  shape  a  oon- 
jtructive  program. 

The  great  measures  were  approved  rela- 
tively  early  In  the  session.  The  law  making 
the  right  to  vote  effective  tor  southern  Ne- 
groes, the  law  bringing  Federal  flnanclal  aid 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
the  law  adding  the  protection  of  medlcar* 
to  the  social  security  system  were  historic 
gains. 

But  Congress  did  much  more.  It  submit- 
ted to  the  States  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  an  orderly  succession  to 
the  Presidency.  It  passed  a  program  of  rent 
subsidies  that  may  provide  a  useful  i4>proach 
to  the  stubborn  problem  of  good  housing 
for  low-income  families,  but  It  Is  now  en- 
dangered by  Hovuse  action  to  cut  off  funds.  A 
cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develoi»nent  was  flnally  established. 

The  war  on  poverty,  still  in  Its  early  stages, 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  fonn  of 
an  increased  appropriation.  In  addition  to 
medicare,  much  was  accomplished  for  the 
Nation's  health.  Including  the  establishment 
of  regional  medical  centers,  funds  tor  stafllng 
community  mental-health  centers  and  train- 
ing more  teachers  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Congress  approved  a  pilot  project  to  rejuve- 
nate railroad  passenger  service.  The  reform 
of  the  immigration  law  and  a  pioneering 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  the  arts  were 
other  high  points. 

The  Congress  had  a  few  black  marlu  on  its 
record,  such  as  the  defeat  in  the  House  of 
the  home  rule  biU  for  the  District  oS  Co- 
lumbia and  the  weakening  of  the  bill  to 
regulate  highway  billboards.  The  pn^osal 
to  regulate  the  shocking  trade  In  grms  made 
little  progress.  Many  conservation  measures 
are  needed;  and  control  of  water  pollution, 
for  example.  Is  going  to  require  a  more  ag- 
gressive and  much  more  amply  financed  pro- 
gram despite  the  passage  of  this  year's  bill. 

Yet  these  fallings  and  \inflnlshed  tasks  do 
not  destroy  the  general  excellence  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  this  session's  record.  At 
last  the  decks  have  been  cleared  of  numerous 
old  problems  and  old  quarrels.  At  last  the 
Nation  has  had  the  beneflt  of  the  work  of  a 
modem-minded  Congress  that  addressed 
itself  to  the  needs  of  a  complicated  Indus- 
trial society  entering  the  last  third  of  the 
aoth  century. 


President  Sets  Tone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


national  Monetary  Conference  In  Wash- 

Tlie  Prestdent  In  addressing  the  dele- 
gates, "set  tba  proper  tone  and  was  ap- 
propriately flzm"  the  newspaper  report- 
ed. It  also  said: 

America  is  moving  forward  to  an  era  at 
Increased  strength  and  prestige  and  respect 
In  the  worldwide  arena  ot  commerce  and 
flnaaca. 

I  ask  that  the  edlt<nlal  which  I  have 
mentioned  be  inserted  In  the  Record: 
[From  the  Philadeli^ila  Inqtiirer, 
Oct.  4.  1965] 

Coop^TiON  BT  Business  Will  Help 
America  Is  moving  forward  to  an  era  of 
increased  strength  and  prestige  and  respect 
in  the  worldwide  arena  of  commerce  and 
finance,  This,  we  believe.  Is  a  fair  •ppnXaai. 
at  events  and  dedsloDs  of  the  past  week  at 
the  Into-natlonal  Monetary  Conference  In 
Washington  attended  by  representatives  of 
more  than  a  hundred  countries. 

To  continue  In  the  direction  of  progress  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead  Is  going  to  re- 
quire, in  both  spirit  and  in  practice,  a  doaa 
relatl<»ishlp  of  voluntary  cooperation  be- 
tween American  businessmen  and  Fedovl 
officials  to  keep  the  dollar  sound  and  the 
eoonomy  strong,  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  Is  our  ecuoiest  hope  that  the  cooperative 
cUmate  will  be  maintained  and  Improved 
through  mutual  c<»isultatlon  and  under- 
standing among  leaders  of  Oovemment  and 
private  enterprise.  TbiB  country  stands  on 
the  threshold  at  enormous  opportunity  as 
International  trade  heads  for  new  horizons 
undreamed  of  a  few  decades  ago. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  address  to  dele- 
gates at  the  Monetary  Conference,  set  the 
proper  tone  and  waa  appropriately  flrm  in 
discussing  n.S.  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. "I  want  to  be  very  clear  about  this." 
he  said.  "We  must,  in  our  own  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  tlioae  who  rely  on  the 
dollar  as  a  reserve  currency,  Tr>ft.int«^p  our 
payments  in  equilibrium.    Ttils  we  will  do." 

Praiseworthy  accomplishment  has  been 
made  in  the  drive  to  restive  UJS.  balance-of- 
paymenta  troubles.  This  effort  liaa  won 
acclaim  and  confldenoe  in  foreign  capitals. 
But  more  must  be  done.  The  campaign  to 
promote  UJS.  e:q>orts  should  be  extended  and 
intensifled.  Especially  important  is  the  need 
for  a  greater  degree  at  compliance  by  private 
busineas  and  industry  to  tlia  Government's 
request  for  voluntary  self-restraint  in  the 
matter  of  sending  investment  dollars  abroad. 

The  United  States  has  be«i  successful,  at 
tb»  Wasliington  OonXerenoe.  in  giving  impe- 
tus to  studies  that  should  produce  a  more 
modem  and  effective  international  monetary 
system  cf^mble  ot  accommodating  vastly  in- 
creased volumes  at  world  trade.  Discussions 
In  this  field  must  be  conducted  among  gov- 
ernments but  American  buslneesmen  can 
give  valuable  assistance  by  sv^>portlng  ac- 
tively this  coimtry's  policies  aimed  at  keeping 
the  dollar  strong — ^wlilch,  in  turn,  will  add 
to  17.8.  strength  in  negotiations  on  Inter- 
national monetary  reform. 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PENTTSTLVAIOA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30»  1965 

Mt.  NDL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  continued 
growth,  there  must  be.  in  both  £i>irit  and 
practice,  a  dose  relationship  ot  volun- 
tary cooperation  between  American  busi- 
nessmen and  Federal  officials  to  keep 
the  dollar  soimd  and  the  economy  strong. 

This  was  In  essence  what  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  stated  in  a  recent  edlUMlal, 
which  praised  the  success  of  the  Inter- 


Roosevelt's  Opening  Address  at  Uuted 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 
it  waa  with  de^  regret  and  a  sense  of 


personal  loss  that  his  colleagues  and 
friends  in  the  House  learned  ot  the  reslg- 
nation  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  As  a  delegate  to 
the  20th  sessioa  of  the  O^ieral  Assonbly 
of  the  United  Nations  It  has  been  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  work  with  Am- 
bassador Roosevelt  In  his  new  field  of 
public  service.  Into  whlcdi  he  has  thrown 
the  full  weight  of  his  powerful  intellect 
and  tireless  Industry. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  the  address  of. 
Ambassadcn:  James  Roosevelt  In   gen- 
eral debate  in  C(»nmlttee  n  of  the  United 
Nations: 

STATnCENT  BT  AMBASSAOOX  JAMXS  ROOSXVXLT, 
UB.     R^nUSKNTATIVB,     COlOfXXTB     II,     XW 

GcNBUL  Dbbats.  Octob^  16.  1965 
Mr.  Clialiman,  you  will  forgive,  I  am  sure, 
a  personal  note  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 
But  I  cannot  begin  what  is.  In  fact,  my  flrst 
formal  statement  in  these  halls  without  re- 
membering tile  years  when  my  father,  aa 
President  of  the  United  States,  envisioned 
tbe  f  oimding  of  tills  meeting  place  of  all  men 
and  worked  wiiai  deep  dedication  to  lay  its 
groundwork. 

The  United  Nations,  of  course,  was  not  the 
dream  of  any  one  man.  It  was  the  dream 
of  many  men  In  many  countries. 

But  If  any  man  anywhere  believed  in  that 
dream.  It  was  my  father.  It  was  the  vision, 
as  I  liave  much  reason  to  recall,  wlilch  stirred 
the  last  days  of  ills  life. 

I  recall,  too.  the  years  after  his  death  when 
Ills  belief  that  the  peace  could  be  buUt  se- 
curely only  In  a  world  ftee  from  fear  and 
free  from  want  was  given  new  vigor  by  my 
mother.  She  shared  liis  dream  and  slia  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  her  life  to  carrying 
forward  his  tiopes  for  world  order. 

But  I  know  tliat  each  of  vm  equally  lias 
reason  for  pride  m  the  heritage  he  brings 
here,  and  when  we  point  to  it  we  do  so  less 
Iwcause  ot  sentiment  than  liecause  of  wliat 
a  wise  poet  once  wrote: 

"What  from  your  father's  lieritage  is  lent, 
earn  it  anew  to  really  possess  it." 

In  earning  it.  however,  we  dare  not  stop 
with  the  past.  We  have  a  future  to  earn  in 
tiiim  Committee  and  it  is  nothing  iea  than 
tlie  betterment  of  man's  life  in  larger  free- 
dom. 

How  we  go  ahout  it  will  determine  not  only 
the  inheritance  we.  in  our  turn,  will  be- 
queath to  future  generations,  but  the  yvrj 
existence  of  those  generations. 

The  past  liaa  shown  that  tha  peace  we 
se^  wUi  not  be  achieved  by  the  resolutlaft 
of  political  Issues  alone.  Solve  them  and 
leave  the  world  economically  Ul  and  we  beck- 
on the  holocaust  we  are  pledged  to  avoid. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Five  years  ago  we  raised  our  sights  and 
launched  a  United  Nations  Decade  of  Devel- 
opment. It  was  a  concept  flUed  with  the 
hope  of  a  new  and  dynamic  beginning  to  the 
urgent  work  that  Is  the  heart  of  this  Com- 
mittee's agenda. 

We  are  now  past  the  midpoint  of  that  dec- 
ade and  I  want  to  say  in  all  candor  that  we 
share  the  impatience  of  other  Committee 
members  that  more  development  progress  has 
not  been  made. 

World  economic  growth  in  terms  of  per 
capita  income  has  been  xineven,  and  taken 
as  a  whole,  disappointing.  While  industrial 
countriea  have  grown  rigidly,  others  Iiave 
grown  slowly.  The  Inoome  gap  has  thus 
widened  rather  than  narrowed  as  we  had 
hoped.  Population  Increase  has  eaten  deeply 
Into  gains  in  productivity. 

There  are  other  diaappointmenta.  Devel- 
oped countries  are  often  looked  at  with  sus- 
picion and  envy  by  tha  leas  developed. 
Wealthy  nations,  In  turn,  sometimes  regard 
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government  has  also  asked  me  to  say 

Is  another  Issue  which  does  not 

m  our  agenda  but  which  Is  bound  to 

Into  the  consideration  of  the  Items 
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operations  In  these  fields  depend 

and  well  artlciilated  secretariat. 

goes  on,  we  trust  that  with  he  help 

Secretary  General  and  such  bodies  as 

Committee  on  Administrative' 

Questions,  measures  will  be 

which  will  give  our  Secretariat  the 

the  resources  which  It  needs  to  dls- 

ts  heavy  responsibilities. 

because  we  are  so  deeply  concerned 

ct  ntlnulng  the  constant  Improvement 

Qnlted  Nations  system  that  we  also 

the  United   Nations   Instltirte  for 

and     Research     established     last 

[inder  the  able  direction  of  Gabriel 

of  Senegal. 

nstltute  can  help  the  United  Nations 

more  effective  In  both  peacekeeping 

dc|7eIopment.     Today  I  sm  pleased  to 

that  my  Government  Is  pledging 

for  the  operation  of  the  Institute 

the  current  year.    We  shall  consider 

contributions  In  the  li^ht  of  the 

'B  progress. 

we  shall  contribute  the  sum 

to  help  provide  for  Adlal  E.  Ste- 

fellowahlpa  during  the  year  begln- 

S^tember  1960.    These  wo\ild  be  pro- 

8  or  10  outstanding  persons. 

purpose  for  which  these  fellowsblpe 

as  we  all  know,  was  close  to  the 

the  late  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  who 

much  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  life 

to  the   furtherance  of  International 

through  the  United  Nations. 


Inte:  ided. 


7nlted  States  Is  heavily  committed  to 
pi  iposltlon.    In  keeping  with  It,  I  have 
pr^  vllege  now  of  outlining  to  this  Cam- 
some  suggestions  that  we  believe  will 
attain  the  common  end  we  all  seek, 
are  our  proposals,  and  the  order  In 
[  present  them  Is  not  to  be  construed 
as  IndJ  eating  an  order  of  priority. 

First ,  world  food  production  will  have  to 
Mple  n  the  next  35  years  to  provide  every 
humaz  being  with  an  adequate  level  of  nu- 
trition Not  only  are  sharp  Increases  In 
food  iroductlon  needed,  but  the  Increases 
must  le  selective  so  as  to  assiire  adequate 
nutrtt  onal  standards,  particularly  for  young 
ehlldn  n. 

Ove]  one-haU  of  an  the  deaths  In  the  un- 
derdev  sloped  countries  this  year  will  be  the 
deathi  of  children  of  preschool  age.  In  some 
of  the]  underdeveloped  coiintries,  a  mother 


must  have  five  children  to  aasure  tliat 
of  them  will  reach  the  age  of  IS.  Of  ttkoae 
who  survive,  malnutrition  ca\ise8  a  high  per- 
centage of  mental  tuid  physical  retardatlooi. 

This  Is  a  heartbreaking  sltaatktn.  an  In- 
tolerable situation,  and  It  simply  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Producing  the  food  that  la  needed  la  a 
formldabla  but  not  an  Impossldble  task.  Agri- 
cultural yields  can  be  vastly  increased,  by 
mechanization,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
the  means  to  produce  them,  by  land  reforms 
and  extension  services,  and  by  educating  and 
stimulating  the  initiative  of  the  individual 
farmer.  All  these  are  tasks  in  which  the 
FAG  and,  indeed,  the  United  Nations  Itself 
are  playing  a  major  role  and  must  play  an 
even  greater  one. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  a  near  unanimous  endorse- 
ment was  achieved  to  put  the  experimental 
world  food  program  on  a  continuing  basis 
with  an  enlarged  target  of  $275  million  in 
eommodities,  cash,  and  services  over  a  3-year 
period.  We  trust  that  this  Assembly  will  fol- 
low suit.  The  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
contribute  up  to  50  percent  of  the  required 
commodities  and  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
needed  cash  and  services. 

In  addition,  the  United  States,  erf  course. 
Intends  to  continue  its  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  we  must  all  do  more  to  &ccelen,t» 
industrial  growth  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. This  Assembly  will  be  giving  renewed 
and  purposeful  attention  to  this  problem. 

No  modem  society  can  grow  without  an 
industrial  establishment.  This  Includes 
countries  whose  future  prosperity  rests  on 
the  development  of  an  essentially  agricul- 
tural economy  due  to  climate,  soil,  and 
other  available  resources.  My  Government 
supports  strongly  sustained  and  substantial- 
ly Increased  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  in  their  drive  for  indxistriallza- 
tion. 

Many,  Indeed  a  majority,  of  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  specailized 
agency  for  industrialization  to  provide  the 
necessary  International  assistance.  Again, 
we  recognize  the  need  for  such  assistance. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  proposal 
to  create  a  new  specialized  agency  represents 
an  over-simplified  solution  which  would  ac- 
ttially  resiilt  In  serloiis  delays  in  the  provi- 
sion of  needed  assistance.  To  assist  mem- 
ber countries  with  the  process  of  industriali- 
sation requires  the  knowledge  and  resources 
of  many  of  the  already  existing  United  Na- 
tions organizations. 

For  these  reasons,  we  strongly  favor  and 
will  support  a  strengthening  of  the  already 
established  and  trusted  Instruments  within 
the  United  Nations  family  of  organizations. 
In  particvilar,  we  favor  reinforcing  the  Cen- 
ter for  Industrial  Development  by  making 
available  to  it  the  necessary  resources,  hu- 
man and  financial,  and  the  necessary  powers 
to  tackle  with  renewed  vigor  the  Job  to  be 
done. 

Third,  expanding  the  supply  of  useable 
water  is  a  major  problem  for  all  the  world. 
The  desalting  of  water  Is  a  program  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  Initiatives  from  devel- 
oped countries  because  of  the  high  costs  in- 
volved. 

The  United  States  has  launched  a  new  5- 
year  9200  million  program  of  research  and 
development  to  lower  the  cost  of  desalted 
water. 

Last  week  we  were  hosts  In  Washington  to 
the  First  International  Symposium  on  Water 
Desalination.  The  exchange  of  technical  In- 
formation between  the  scientists  of  63  na- 
tions and  1,500  delegates  should  promote 
substantially  our  objectives  in  this  field. 
The  International  Symposium,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed the  succeesfxil  meeting  held  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  a  week  earlier. 
iMBt   week   President   Johnson   also   an- 


wwincwd  the  beginning  of  a  dramatic  addl- 
ttecal  program  for  the  solution  of  tb« 
earth's  water  shortage.  He  will  present  to 
the  next  session  of  the  XJJB.  Congress  a  plan 
tar  constructing  practical  prototjrpe  planti 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  technological  dlfl< 
coverias  already  made. 

These  discoveries  promise  plants  capabia 
of  producing  up  to  10  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  a  day  by  1968  and  100  million  galloos 
a  day  by  1970. 

My  coimtry,  I  would  like  to  add  is  gratt- 
field  at  the  progress  made  possible  by  all  tb« 
nations  which  have  Joined  us  in  cooperative 
programs. 

We,  therefore,  reaffirm  tmr  support  of 
ECOSOC  resolution  1069  (XXXIX)  which 
requested  the  Secretary  General  to  Intensi- 
fy the  role  of  the  Secretariat  as  a  clearing. 
house  for  the  exchange  of  Information  in 
this  field  and  a  focal  point  for  cooperation. 

Fourth,  continuing  action  is  needed  to 
limit  population  growth.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  such  action  will  have  a  major 
Impact  on  our  efforts  to  banish  hunger  and 
to  speed  development.  The  basic  principle 
here,  we  believe.  Is  freedom  of  choice — each 
nation  must  have  the  right  to  decide  its  own 
population  policy  Just  as  each  family  must 
be  free  to  decide  its  own  size. 

To  make  such  a  choice  meaningful,  how- 
ever, each  individual  must  be  given  the 
knowledge  of  possible  alternatives  and  the 
oi^xntunity  to  make  his  choice  effective  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience.  We  strong- 
ly support  the  program  whereby  United  Na- 
tions agencies  provide  such  aid  to  any  coun- 
try requesting  it. 

Fifth,  we  propose  an  extension  of  World 
Health  Organization  programs  designed  to 
eradicate  communicable  diseases.  These  dis- 
eases bear  heavily  on  the  developing  coun- 
tries. They  are  a  major  obstacle  to  their 
economic  and  social  development.  I  pro- 
pose that  there  be  added  to  ^e  ongoing 
campaigns  for  the  eradication  of  malaria  and 
smallpox  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  elim- 
ination of  cholera. 

We  have  already  learned  to  cure  this  hor- 
rible disease.  Recent  medical  research  now 
makes  It  possible  to  save  the  lives  of  over 
99  percent  of  patients  with  uncomplicated 
acuto  cholera.  We  are  now  close  to  devel- 
oping a  fully  effective,  protective  vaccine. 
Continued  and  Increased  attention  must,  of 
course,  also  be  given  to  maintaining  pure 
water  supplies. 

Sixth,  there  is  a  need  to  Insure  that  trade 
policy    complements    o\ir    many    efforts   to 
further   the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  the  developing  coiintries.  j 
•               •               •               •               • 

The  United  States,  as  the  world's  Ifurgest 
market  for  the  products  of  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  the  world's  largest  exporter 
to  these  developing  countries,  will  continue 
actively  seeking  to  Increase  the  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  of  developing  countries  and 
expanding  world  trade  generally.  These 
twin  objectives,  I  am  convinced,  are  both 
indispensable  and  attainable. 

Seventh,  we  are  ready  to  continue  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  multilateral  efforts  through 
existing  agencies  to  supply  both  capital  and 
technical  assistance  for  development  because 
we  are  convinced  that  in  many  areas  the 
multilateral  approach  has  significant  advan- 
tages over  a  purely  bilateral  apim>ach. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  assured  that  there 
will  be  sound  administration  and  that  there 
will  be  appropriate  contributl<»i  from  others. 

Following  the  successful  example  of  multi- 
national cooperation  In  allocating  aid  under 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  United  States  has 
worked  actively  to  create  new  multilateral 
ffhawnnin  through  which  not  only  its  own  re- 
aouroes  but  also  those  of  other  free  world 
countries  now  flow  to  the  developing  world. 

UjS.  aid  programs,  once  conducted  on  a 
primarily  bilateral  basis,  today  are  to  a  large 
extent   oazrled   out   within   a   multilateral 


(nunewcrk  of  organization  under  a  variety 
of  arrangements  for  differing  situations  and 
Bedflc  purposes. 

Increasingly,  the  United  States  uses  multt- 
lattfal  coordination  devices  for  bilateral  as- 
dstance,  such  as  working  through  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
tvlopment.  through  the  international  coo- 
antla  for  India,  Pakistan,  and  Turicey,  and 
through  existing  constdtative  groups  for  Ni- 
geria, Thailand,  and  Colombia,  and  proposed 
for  other  countries. 

We  made  a  further  major  step  in  this  di- 
rection in  Biay  when  President  Johnson 
pledged  $1  bUlion  for  the  develc^ment  of 
loutbeast  Asia.  In  fact,  altogether  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  1966,  86  percent  of  U.S.  de- 
Telopment  loans  in  Asia  and  Africa  will  be 
ooDunitted  through  international  coordinat- 
ing arrangements,  and  the  entire  assistance 
program  for  Latin  American  will  be  extended 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  a  major 
supporter  of  multinational  development 
banks  such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
Inter-American  Develc^ment  Bank. 

Recently  the  United  States  agreed  to  con- 
tribute $750  million  over  a  3 -year  period  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
fund  for  special  operations. 

My  Government  also  welcomes  the  Region- 
al Development  Bank  in  Africa  and  con- 
tinues our  offer  to  support  and  help  finance 
projects  adopted  by  it.  We  are  cooperating 
in  the  creation  of  the  proposed  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  are  prepcued  to  con- 
tribute to  its  capital  but  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  this  Is  an  Asian  Development  Bank 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Our  aim  everywhere.  Is  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  not  confrontation — building 
peace,  not  confilct.  We  want  to  use  our 
energy,  our  talents  and  our  strength  along 
with  other  nations,  not  against  them.  And 
we  are  reedy  to  back  our  words  with  deeds 
anywhere  In  the  world  where  it  Is  feasible. 
But  if  lasting  development  progress  Is  to 
be  made,  not  the  least  of  oin*  efforte  must  be 
In  the  area  of  man's  knowledge. 

In  his  recent  remarks  at  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
President  Johnson  stressed  the  need  for  a 
much  greater  investment  in  education  and 
training.  He  urged  assistance  to  the  educa- 
tional efforto  of  the  developing  nations  and 
regions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  talking  a1x>ut 
very  specific  items  presently  under  active 
consideration.  May  I  now  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  an  area  In  which  I  ask  you  to  Join 
me  in  the  exercise  of  some  Imagination. 
You  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  come 
from  a  long  line  of  innovators  who  were  not 
afraid  to  dream. 

Whatever  benefite  mankind,  is  the  proper 
business  of  this  organization  which.  In  the 
past,  has  demonstrated  not  only  wUllngness, 
but  great  abiUty  to  enter  previously  un- 
charted paths. 

I  dream,  therefore,  of  the  day  when  this 
Committee  will  discuss  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  exploration  in  areas  where  man 
has  only  begun  to  probe — ^under  the  sea. 

I  dream  of  it  because  the  economic  con- 
sequences will  have  an  important.  If  not 
revolutionary,  impact  upon  our  procedures 
and  plans  for  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
planet. 

Discoveries  in  outer  space  are  now  but  a 
matter  of  time,  and  to  the  credit  of  tfads 
organization,  we  have  a  precedent  in  our 
resolutions  vesting  in  mankind  the  benefite 
to  be  derived. 

But  a  new  world  Is  already  being  dis- 
covered without  even  leaving  earth,  and 
what  are  we  doing  about  it?  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  this  c(»nmlttee  have  been  read- 
ing about  the  Sealab  experlmente  being  con- 


ducted by  the  U.8.  Navy  In  Uis  waters  of  tlis 
Pacific  off  the  coast  of  CaUforala. 

These  expwlmsnti^  la  whleli  men  have 
lived  underwater  for  as  much  as  a  month, 
are  dedgnad  to  tapkm  and  evemtually  to  ex- 
ploit the  oceans'  unknown  store  of  food,  oil. 
and  mineral  resouzves. 

Not  are  we  in  America  the  only  ones  to  be 
conducting  such  experlmente.  Other  na- 
tions have  also  made  remarkable  progress  in 
this  area. 

Just  as  we  believe  that  the  aasete  whic^ 
may  accrue  to  man  from  his  exploration  of 
outer  space  should  be  shared  universally  so 
we  believe  that  what  he  finds  beneath  the 
sea  may  be  used  for  international  benefit 
without  Infringing  on  the  sovereign  righte 
of  nations. 

The  supply  of  marine  life,  not  to  mention 
mineral  deposite,  deep  in  the  ocean  and  even 
near  the  surface  Is  virtually  endless.  Learn- 
ing to  use  it  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked  and  even  warm  the  cold  could  sim- 
plify if  not  solve  many  of  the  problems  that 
now  concern  us,  and,  I  would  emphasize, 
may  well  provide  a  so\irce  of  international 
capital. 

It  Is  not  too  early  for  this  Committee  to 
start  dreaming  and  thinking  exciting 
thoughte  about  the  role  the  U.N.  can  take. 
In  saying  this,  I  am  not  unaware  that  this 
organization  has  alreculy  demonstrated  a 
sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  no  one  nation 
can  hope  to  atack  the  many  problems  poeed 
by  the  ocean,  and  that  a  large  enough  at- 
tack can  be  launched  only  If  all  the  nations 
cooperate. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  three  programs 
undertaken  by  X7NESCO  and  ite  Intergovern- 
mental Oceonographlc  Cnmmlaslcm.  The 
third  program,  incidentally,  has  only  re- 
cently started  in  the  western  Pacific  where 
37  ships  from  seven  countries — China, 
Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
Stetes — are  already  pcutlcipatlng  in  the 
Initial  phases  of  the  project. 

Together  with  the  first  two — ^In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  tropical  Atlantic — these  are 
vivid  proof  of  the  Imagination  and  vision  of 
the  membership. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  the  first  time  In  history  as  we  know 
it.  man  has  within  his  reach  the  attainment 
of  a  decent  life  for  aU.  The  achievonent  of 
transfcMToing  our  earthly  society  wtth  all  Its 
pain  and  hunger  into  one  of  dignity  and 
sufficiency  will  be.  perhaps,  the  most  lasting 
and  significant  contribution  to  international 
law  and  order  that  this  United  Nations  ceax 
make. 

Almost  25  years  ago  an  American  Presi- 
dent told  his  natlim  that  in  future  days  we 
look  forward  to  a  world  that  will  be  free 
from  want— "which,  translated  Into  world 
terms,  means  economlo  understandings 
which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy 
peacetime  life  for  its  Inhabitants — every- 
where in  the  world." 

I  can  only  add.  In  President  Johnson's 
words:  "For  aU  existence  most  men  have 
lived  in  poverty  threatened  by  hunger. 
But  we  dream  of  a  world  where  all  are  fed 
and  charged  with  hope.  And  we  will  help 
make  it  so." 


Let's  Cat  Ont  Meddling 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  xiBsoirBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.   Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 


have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  letter 
from  a  c<Hutituent.  Mr.  Herbert  I«. 
Prange,  of  Caruthersvllle,  Mo.,  together 
with  an  editorial  which  aiq;>eared  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Memphis.  Tenn..  Com- 
mercial ^peal,  because  I  think  both  the 
letter  and  the  editorial  are  representa- 
tive of  the  thinking  and,  I  might  add.  the 
disgust  of  the  people  of  the  area  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

Just  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
fusion that  would  be  created  in  the  mind 
of  an  Immature  youngster,  or  most  adults 
for  that  matter,  if  he  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  answering  the  question: 
"Which  Is  worse:  First,  spitting  on  the 
Bible;  or,  second,  spitting  on  the  Amer- 
ican flag?" 

Or  how  would  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
swer the  question,  "Which  is  more  im- 
portant: First,  taking  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States;  or,  second. 
Joining  a  church?" 

With  all  of  the  screwballs  that  we  have 
permitted  to  Influence  the  so-called  edu- 
cation of  our  children,  running  at  large, 
prying  into  the  intimate  and  personal 
lives  of  our  children,  I  think  it  is  time 
that  this  Congress  give  some  attention  to 
returning  to  the  basic  fundamentals  oi 
education,  including  the  three  R's.  and 
having  some  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  home.  While  you  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  the  methods  provided  in  the 
bill  introduced  by  our  ccdleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbbook],  I 
think  we  would  all  profit  by  at  least  re- 
flecting on  some  of  the  issues  raised  by 
this  proposed  bill,  HH.  3912.  It  might 
be  eiUightening  to  most  of  my  colleagues, 
just  as  it  was  to  me.  to  read  some  of  the 
questionnaires  which  are  being  used.  In 
my  opinion,  the  persons  who  concocted 
these  questions  are  far  more  In  need  of 
psychiatric  treataient  than  are  the  im- 
mature students  upon  whom  they  are 
practicing. 

Following  Is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Prange 
and  the  editorial  from  the  Commercial 
Appeal: 

CABUTHEBSVnj.X,  MO. 

Hon.  Paut.  Jones. 

Representative,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Sn:  Enclosed  *ls  a  photocopy  of  an 
article  that  was  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  October  11. 
1966.  I 

I  call  this  article  to  your  attention,  as  I 
think  you  would  want  to  know  what  Is  going 
on,  "<Mi  the  home  front."  I  think  this  type 
of  Federal  Government  "InTasiOQ"  of  the 
home  is  very  disgxisting,  to  say  the  least. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  to  say  some  of  these 
questions  are  "silly,"  Is  to  put  it  mUdly. 

Why  should  any  child  be  asked  the  ques- 
tion about  spitting  on  the  Bible  or  Ameri- 
can fiag? 

I  have  always  believed  that  I  oould  be 
a  loyal  American  citizen,  and  still  have 
religious  freedom  of  thought  and  worship. 
I  believe  that  any  American  can  be  loyal 
to  his  country  and  true  to  his  God.  I  served 
my  covmtry  in  World  War  n  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  I  teach  Sunday  school,  I  see 
no  confilct  in  d<dng  so. 

Why  should  some  "nut"  in  the  Federal 
Government's  Office  of  EducatkMi  suggest 
that  there  is  a  choice  for  our  children  of 
spitting  on  the  American  flag  or  the  Bible? 
Is  someone  trying  to  cause  doubt  la  the 
mind's  of  children  regarding  loyalty  to  God 
or  country?  Is  someone  trjring  to  pit  chU- 
dren  against  parente?  Church  agalixst  loyal- 
ty to  our  country? 
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American  general  aald  to  the  Oer- 

14  War  n  "Nuta."  so  I  would  Instruct 

to  say  "nuts"  to  any  such  questions. 

jbms,  I  know  that  you  have  a  full- 

hi  xd  Job.  I  write  only  to  let  you  know 

protest  such  type  of  federal  pcdley 

department  of  the  Government.     I 

'ou  for  the  kind  oonslderatton  you 

gl  ren  me. 

qeapectfully, 

HsBSEar  L.  Pbamob. 
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pxcxiNC  Pupil's  Minds 


ful 


i|ither  is  a  tyrant." 
there's  a  barrier  betweox  me  and  my 

l}arents  play  favorites." 
ashamed  of  my  father's  Job." 
ashamed  of  my  parents'  dress  and 

parents    avoid   discussing   sex   with 

tljlnk  about  sex  a  good  deal  of  the 

onf  used  in  my  religious  beliefs." 
jothered  by  thoughts  of  heaven  and 


tl  ere 


a  conflict  between  the  Bible  and 
subjects?" 
oalng  faith  in  religion." 
wrong   to  deny   the   existence   of 


questions  are  contained  in  the  Touth 
,  published  by  the  Science  Research 
one    of    the    numerous    testing 
available  to  oilr  high  schools.    Ob- 
nonacademlc    tests    of    this    type 
ae  given  only  with  parental  consent. 
John  M.   Ashbbook,   Demo- 
Ohio,  has  tak^n  a  congressional  step 
direction  by  introducing  a  House 


that  a  school  would  be  in  serious 

if  it  would  undress  young  students 

Inatlon  or  Inoculate  them  with  some 

ivithout  parental   permission.     "Yet 

the  same  thing  Is  being  done  all 

through  these  brain-plcklng  tests 

Iterally  \indress   yoxmg   people  and 

in  private  areas  which  would  better 

1  lone  by  schools." 

tests  call  for  difficult  or  impossible 

—in  some  cases  pitting  loyalties  of 

home,    and    parent    against    each 

One  "moral  value"  inventory  exam 

examples : 

is  worse:  (1)  spitting  on  the  Bible; 

on  the  American  flag?" 
is  more  important:  (1)  taking  the 
allegiance  to  the  United  States;  (2) 
church?" 
of  the  following  men  contributed 
the  progress  of  mankind:    (1)    St. 
the  Bible) ;  Abraham  Lincoln?" 

AsHBBOOK   introduced   his 

in   the  belief   that  pcu'ents   are 

responsible  for  the  upbringing  of 

and  that  schools  are  partners 

sphere  along  with  the  chtnch  and 

md  not  preeminent.    We  subscribe 

lound  belief. 
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Tribute  to  tlie  Late  Oscar  A.  Ekfaind,  of 
the  Vetenuu'  AdrainUtratioB,  a  Native 
of  WUconun 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVEa 

Monday,  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Oscar  A.  Eklund.  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
who  served  his  country  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  later  in  the  construction  of 
veterans  hospitals.  Is  being  buried  today 
In  Arlington  Cemetery. 

When  Oscar  Eklund  died  on  October 
12.  the  Government  of  these  United 
States,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  particular,  lost  a  most  capable  and 
respected  man.  Mr.  Eklund  was  well 
liked  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact and  I  doubt  if  he  had  an  enemy  in 
the  world.  He  was  firm  but  fair  in  his 
dealings  with  contractors  and  Insisted 
that  the  Government  receive  a  workman- 
like job  on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  construction  projects  he  super- 
vised. His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Office  of  Con- 
struction, as  well  as  by  his  many  personal 
friends.  Among  those  who  will  miss  him 
are  his  pets,  and  the  racoons,  birds,  and 
other  wildlife  he  used  to  feed  around  his 
house  in  nearby  Maryland. 

Mr.  Eklund  was  extremely  fond  of  fish- 
ing. He  was  Incapacitated  by  a  heart 
attack  about  10  weeks  ago  and  after  4 
weeks  in  the  hospital  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing a  satisfactory  recovery  and  was 
anxious  to  return  to  work.  However,  his 
physician  thought  that  he  should  wait  a 
little  longer  before  assuming  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  in  which 
he  supervised  the  construction  of  half  of 
the  new  veterans  hospitals  being  con- 
structed throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Eklund  went  to  Nags  Head,  N.C.,  to  In- 
dulge In  his  favorite  spoil  and,  appar- 
ently, dr(«3ped  dead  while  fishing  on  a 
causeway  over  the  water  near  Nags  Head. 

Mr.  Eklund  was  bom  In  Tomahawk, 
Wis.,  March  8. 1899.  He  graduated  from 
the  public  schools  there  and  then  at- 
tended the  University  of  Wisconsin  En- 
gineering School.  He  served  as  an  en- 
listed man  with  the  Infantry  during 
World  War  I  and  received  an  honorable 
discharge  December  15,  1918.  Prom 
then  until  1922,  he  was  associated  with 
Lis  father  in  the  family  business  of  gen- 
eral contracting.  He  served  as  construc- 
tion foreman  and  superintendent  for 
Seims  Helmars  &  Schaffner,  general 
contractors  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  heavy 
construction  work  of  dams  and  power- 
houses in  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  area. 

In  1926,  he  moved  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  was  a  construction  foreman  for 
various  general  contractors  erecting  of- 
fice buildings  and  other  large  structures. 
He  accepted  the  position  of  general  su- 
perintendent for  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Home  Construction  Division,  remaining 
there  until  1932,  when  he  entered  Into 
partnership  with  James  Doyle.  The  finn 
of  Doyle  8t  Eklund  handled  all  types 
of  building  construction,  conducted  a 
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reaLestate  department,  engaged  in  rental 
and  financing  of  property.  In  1942,  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Government  as  project 
engineer  and  contracting  ofllcer  with  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  was  responsible  .\)r 
the  construction  of  housing  projects  h. 
Quantico,  Va.;  Middle  River,  Md.;  Belts- 
vllle,  Md.;  Oceanside,  Calif.;  and  Pall- 
brook.  Calif.  ^ 

On  January  8,  1946,  he  transferred  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  where  he 
conducted  studies  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate  properties  to  serve  as  sites  fdr 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  re- 
gional offices,  and  so  forth.  In  May  1950, 
Mr.  Eklimd  was  assigned  to  the  con- 
struction service  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration where  he  served  as  personal 
liaison  between  central  office  and  the 
various  projects  In  the  field.  In  this 
capacity,  he  was  responsible  for  aiding 
and  guiding  the  resident  engineers  In  the 
construction  of  projects  totaling  $25 
million. 

Prom  April  of  1954  to  the  end  of  1956. 
he  served  as  the  engineer  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Contract  Ap- 
peals Board,  which  acts  on  appeals  from 
contractors  arising  out  of  their  contracts 
for  the  construction^  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

In  early  1957,  he  transferred  to  con- 
struction service,  where  he  served  as 
chief  of  one  of  the  two  project  manage- 
ment divisions  imtil  his  death.  In  this 
capacity,  he  was  resiwnsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  construction  contracts  which, 
at  times,  totaled  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Fittingly  enough,  the  largest  of  the 
construction  projects  of  which  Mr. 
Eklund  had  overall  charge  was  the  new 
1,264-bed  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Wood,  in  his  and  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin.  This  magnificent  and 
completely  air  conditioned  new  hospital 
costing  over  $28  million,  was  virtually 
complete  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ekiund's 
death.  Typical  of  other  large  projects 
constructed  under  Mr.  Eklimd's  general  / 
supervision  are  the  800 -bed,  $15  million  ^ 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  was  completed  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  the  480-bed.  $10  mil- 
lion Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
now  under  construction  at  Gainesville, 
Pla. 

Mr.  Eklund  was  highly  regarded  by  all 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  office  of 
construction  and  successfully  completed 
many  difficult  assignments.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  anyone  else  can  amass 
the  experience  and  develop  the  ability 
which  Mr.  Eklund  had.  Truly,  our  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  her  most  capable  and 
dedicated  public  servants. 
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Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    M^.  SpeakCT, 
cm  September  24,  President  Johnson  an- 


nounced that  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
tana  had  agreed  to  provisions  of  a  new 
Panama  Canal  treaty;  and  in  the  coming 
months  this  proposed  new  treaty  will  be 
receiving  careful  consideration  by  the 
Congress — and  particularly  by  the  Senate 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  ratifica- 
tion of  all  treaties.  In  this  regard,  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  excellent  article  written 
by  Jim  Sedgwick  and  appearing  in  the 
Daily  News-Tribune  of  LaSalle,  111.,  on 
October  4,  1965: 

Mistake   in    Panama 
(By  Jim  Sedgwick) 

President  Johnson's  announcement  of 
plans  to  give  Panama  a  share  in  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  was  a  giant  mistake.  I 
I  only  hope  he  has  an  ace  up  his  sleeve. 

For  years  now.  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment lias  been  trjring  to  shove  us  aside  and 
take  over  the  Panama  Canal  by  rewriting  the 
1903  treaty  which  gave  us  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity. 

As  one  who  has  Uved  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
I  believe  relinquishment  of  Canal  Zone  con- 
trol wUl  benefit  the  Panamanian  people. 
That  is,  unless  we  attach  a  few  strings. 

I'm  not  alone  in  this  belief.  Gen.  Robert 
K.  Wood,  one  of  the  few  surviving  builders 
of  the  canal,  oommenttng  on  President  John- 
eon's  decision  to  relinquish  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  zone  said  it  Is  "A  terrible  mistake" 
that  will  undermine  the  Nation's  pKJsition  in 
Latin  America. 

General  Wood  also  said  the  move  could 
jeopardize  national  defense  by  placing  a 
Tltal  transporiatlon  link  under  the  control 
of  another  government. 

"What  I  really  think  of  it  (Johnson's  de- 
cision) is  unprintable,"  he  said.  "The  only 
hope  I  can  see  in  this  thing  is  that  the 
Johnson  administration  doesn't  tell  what  it 
is  going  to  give  Panama. 

"If  Panama  only  gets  some  little  control 
over  local  matters,  it  might  be  all  right,  but 
if  the  plan  is  to  set  up  a  Joint  participation 
in  control  of  the  canal  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  It  would  be  terrible." 

The  61 -year-old  treaty  gave  the  United 
States  "all  rights,  power,  and  authority"  over 
the  33-square-mile  Canal  Zone  "in  per- 
petuity." 

Joint  United  States  and  Panamanian  ad- 
ministration is  called  for  in  the  new  treaty, 
according  to  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment. 

In  January  1964,  General  Wood  warned 
that  any  arbitration  of  U.S.  treaty  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone  would  finish  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America.  This  comment 
came  during  anti-American  rioting  In 
Panama  over  resentanent  of  UjS.  control  of 
the  canal. 

Giving  Panama  partial  control  over  the 
canal  will  do  nothing  toward  feeding  the  ill- 
fed,  or  caring  for  those  living  in  squalor 
in  Panama. 

President  Johnson,  apparently,  feels  our 
newest  concessions  will  appease  the  anti- 
American  agitators. 

On  the  contrary,  the  agitators  are  sure  to 
find  other  excuses  to  heckle  the  United 
States.    They  always  have. 

Hindsight  is  always  better  than  foresight, 
but  if  the  United  States  liad  looked  to  the 
crying  needs  of  the  Panamanian  pec^Ie 
earlier,  we  probably  would  be  better  off  in 
Latin  America.  Giving  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment the  canal  will  not  improve  sanitation, 
education,  housing,  roads,  or  employment  op- 
portvmlties  in  the  RepubUc. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  fast  becoming  ob- 
solete. It  is  no  longer  big  enough  to  handle 
modem  shipping. 

In  1910  when  the  canal  was  first  opened  to 
traffic,  it  handled  an  average  of  five  ships 
per  day.   It  now  handles  30  a  day. 


By  1980.  it  is  estimated.  Interooean  travel 
will  exceed  the  canal's  capfa>llltles.  Ships 
wUl  be  required  to  wait  their  turn  to  transit 
the  canal  and  this  wUl  be  costly  to  owners 
and  ultimately  to  consumars. 

The  ccuxal's  locks  measure  1.000  feet  in 
length  and  110  feet  In  width,  too  smaU  for 
modem  aircraft  carriers,  supertankers,  and 
passenger  liners. 

These  facts  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
United  States  since  70  percent  of  the  cargo 
tonnage  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in- 
volves goods  originating  In,  or  destined  for 
the  United  States. 

I  remember  a  trip  through  the  canal  in 
1953  aboard  the  carrier,  U.S.S.  Ticonderoga. 
Going  through  the  second  set  of  locks  at 
Pedro  Miguel,  the  Ti's  gun  tubs  scraped  the 
lock  walls,  knocking  off  large  chunks  of 
concrete. 

Major  maintenance  projects  in  recent 
years  have  kept  the  canal  in  business,  but 
have  not  updated  It. 

A  4-year  engineering  study  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  to  locate  a 
route  for  a  sea-level  canal.  Several  sites  in 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  and  Colombia 
have  been  proposed. 

The  United  States  is  pushing  for  a  sea- 
level  route  in  Panama  which  without  the 
engineering   studies  seems   most   logical. 

I  liave  seen  drawings  for  a  sea-level  canal 
across  Nicaragua  which  looked  quite  good 
at  the  time,  but  I  reserve  my  judgment  until 
studies  are  complete. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Drury  Col- 
lege, located  "high  up  in  the  crest  of  the 
Ozarks,"  is  one  of  the  oldest  coeduca- 
tional private  schools  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  foimded  by  a  donor  of  the 
same  name  from  Massachusetts,  it  has 
been  foremost  in  the  imdergraduate  edu- 
cation of  those  pursuing  the  basic  arts 
and  liberal  sciences  since  1875.  first  an 
academy  and  later  a  4-year  college 
which  now  gives  advanced  degrees  In 
both  education  and  business. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  this  thriving 
and  growing  college  which  aspires  only 
to  be  large  enough  to  serve,  but  small 
enough  to  counsel  the  individual. 

The  college  has  seen  few  but  excellent 
presidents,  and  few  but  scholarly  aca- 
demic deans  in  its  long  career.  The  last 
dean  before  the  current  one — ^Dr.  Frank 
Cllppinger,  Ph.  D. — wrote  a  stellar  his- 
tory and  episode,  but  the  new  one,  Dr. 
John  Gould,  addressed  the  returning 
alums  last  Saturday  in  classroom  assem- 
bled. Mrs.  Hall  and  I  felt  that  his  re- 
marks were  most  appropriate  and  beauti- 
fully delivered,  as  he  comes  to  the  "40 
acres  of  Chrlstaln  atmosphere,"  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
In  this  day  of  the  Congress  backing  and 
stimulating  the  arts  and  humanities  to 
say  naught  of  the  Higher  Educational 
Facilities  Act,  I  think  It  is  particularly 
refreshing  and  appropriate.    Certainly 


the  quotations  are  more  rewarding,  and 
Dr.  Qovdd  had  the  imique  ability  of  ex- 
panding on  these  syllabus  like  remarks 
in  true  prof  essoral  style  to  carry  a  poign- 
ant message  beautifully  to  all  who 
listened. 

His  remariES  follow: 

Remarks  to  Al-ttmni  and  Pakznts: 

HoMECOMiNa.  1965 

"Grow  old  along  with  me.    The  best  is  yet 

to  be."     Browning  was  speaking  as  the  12th 

century    scholar    Abenezra,    who    wrote    a 

treatise  on  immortality. 

There  is  a  kind  of  Immortality  possible  to 
mankind  through  what  Goethe  called  "the 
chain  of  the  generations." 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  immortality  pos- 
sible to  institutions  like  I>rury. 

Our  major  concern  Is  to  be  a  truly  excit- 
ing place  in  which  to  learn  how  to  make  the 
most  of  life. 

Responsibilities  gravitate  to  the  person 
who  can  shoulder  them;  p>ower  flows  to  the 
man  who  knows  how,  said  Elbert  Hubbard. 
The  error  of  youth  is  to  believe  that  in- 
telligence is  a  substitute  for  experience,  while 
the  error  of  age  is  to  believe  that  experience 
is  a  substitute  for  intelligence. 

There  8e«ns  to  be  general  agreement  that 
Drury  College  should  remain  a  liberal  arts — 
a  liberating  arts — college. 

The  liberating  arts  are  not  the  licensing 
arts.  As  Robert  Frost  says,  "You  have  free- 
dom when  you're  easy  in  your  harness." 

And  Confucius  says.  "The  father  who  does 
not  teach  his  son  his  duties  Is  equally  guilty 
with  the  son  who  neglects  them." 

Our  aim  Is  to  make  the  Drury  student  of 
today  a  person  who  Is  well  Informed.  Intel- 
lectually self-reliant,  self-disciplined,  im- 
bued with  Christian  ethical  and  moral 
values. 

Breadth,  depth.  Imagination,  and  moral 
fiber  are  the  marks  of  the  well-educated 
Drury  student. 

He  thinks  straight;  solves  problems;  makes 
and  defends  decisions;  expects  to  work  hard: 
and  looks  not  only  to  his  own  welfare  but 
to  that  of  everyone  he  Itnows  or  meets. 

And  withal,  he  is  modest.  He  remembers 
the  advice  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son: 
"Be  wiser  than  other  people  If  you  can.  but 
do  not  tell  them  so." 

Today  In  higher  education  Is  the  most 
challenging  day  of  all  history.  It  is  a  time 
of  ferment  and  new  departures. 

An  old  GJerman  proverb  says,  "They  love 
the  old  who  do  not  know  the  new." 

We  have  some  new  ideas,  we  tliink,  that  we 
will  be  developing  in  the  weeks  and  montlis 
ahead. 

We  do  not  Intend,  however,  to  remember 
the  Biblical  warning,  "Remove  not  the, 
ancient  landmarks  which  yovu-  fathers  laid." 
Our  new  ventures  will  take  the  shape  of 
considerable  crossing  of  the  old  disciplinary 
lines;  that  is,  the  boundaries  of  the  old  sub- 
ject matter  categories. 

Instead  of  teaching  problems  of  urban 
congestion  in  the  sociology  classroom  from  a 
sociological  viewpoint  only,  we  will  attempt 
to  bring  physics  and  chemistry  into  the 
picture  on  the  problem  of  smog  and  disposal 
of  wastes;  bring  political  science  into  the 
picture  on  the  problem  of  overcoming  apathy 
to  public  health  measures;  bring  literature 
to  bear  on  the  anguish  of  the  soul  caught 
up  in  the  city's  cold  indifference,  bring  paint- 
ing and  miisic'to  bear  on  the  interpretation 
of  life  in  the  metropolis. 

Somehow  into  our  classrooms  we  m\ist  con- 
vey as  much  as  we  can  of  the  real  thing — 
bring  the  red  and  gol«rat  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  into  the  classroom,  conjure  up 
Tlsions  of  the  bustle  d  Wall  Street  and 
Broadway  at  5  p.m.  with  the  thousands  of  ih- 
dlvldualB  pouring  out  of  offices  at  the  end  of 
their  workday  and  Into  tiie  subways  to 
become  part  of  the  faceless  and  lonely  crowd 
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to  either  Individuality  In  one's  own 

togetherness  In  the  social  groups. 

Washington  Market  at  3   ajn.   to 

regetables  unloaded  from  the  trucks. 

Pair  Lady"  sitting  among  the  lettuce 

Covent  Garden,   a  stone's  throw 

law  courts  and  the  pungent  smell 

on  Fleet  Street  In  London. 

ulm. 

study, 
all  require  work,  hard  work,  from 
and  faculty  alike. 

:  Qeorge  Bernard   Shaw  wisely  ob- 
perpetual  holiday  Is  a  good  working 
of  hell. 

Is    credited    with    having    said, 
two  ways  of  moving  men — Interest 


we  choose  Interest.  We  hope 
jrhat  you  will  find  In  the  remainder 
ogram  for  the  day. 

you  once  again  and  wish  you 

homecoming. 


w  ^iccme 


Congress  Meets  die  Test 
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Mr.  BWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  haa 
been  oiuch  written  about  the  achieve- 
ments >f  the  89th  Congress,  and  when 
you  lock  at  the  record  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Ipat  these  words  of  praise  are  jus- 
tified. [The  accomplishments  of  the  89th 
have  also  achieved  another  gain — they 
have  ei  'ectively  rebutted  the  critics  who 
said  Congress  was  outmoded,  could  not 
meet  tl  le  needs  of  an  increasingly  urban 
society,  was  slow-moving  and  bogged 
down  i  1  its  own  rules  and  traditions  of 
senlorl  y,  and  so  on. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  1st  ses- 
sion a  the  89th  has  shattered  these 
msrths.  It  showed  that  Congress  is  not 
ruled  ty  a  coalition  of  southern  Demo- 
crats a  id  conserratlve  Republicans  and 
can  res  pond  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Just  Ic  [>k  at  the  legislative  landmarks 
that  came  out  of  this  session  In  educa- 
tion, hi  medical  care  for  the  aged,  in 
voting  rights  for  the  Negro,  in  reform 
of  the  mmigratlon  laws,  to  name  a  few 
accomp  Ushments  among  many. 
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Is  precisely  the  same  point  the 


followli  ig  editorial  In  today's  New  York 
Times  makes,  and.  therefore.  I  would 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagies: 

OOM<axss  Meets  tsk  Tkst 
The  ^th  Congress,  nearlng  the  end  of  Its 
first  sea  Ion,  has  been  the  best  Congress  since 
World  IM  ar  n. 
t  ro 


decades  Oongress  has  been  the 

severe  but  Justified  public  crltl- 

Its  failure  to  face  up  to  the  needs 

hlgAly  urbanized  national  society  under- 

I  wife    econocnle    and     technological 

stntlned  by  the  challenge  of  edu- 

loustng  and  transporting  a  rapidly 

populaUon.  and  beset  by  the  com- 

of  admitting  Its  Negro  minority  to 


dtlienshlp. 


c<  untry's  needs  called  for  Imagination. 

r.  compassion:  for  vastly  Increased 

ipendlng  for  schools,  hospitals,  low- 

1  touslng,  and  special  prograzns  for  the 

Impoverished  and  disadvantaged.    But 


Congress,  stalemated  by  a  conservative  bi- 
partisan coalition  drawing  its  strength  from 
Tund  and  small-town  constituencies  and 
looking  backward  to  a  different  America,  was 
long  luiresponslve.  Its  fussy  rules  and  rigid 
seniority  system  helped  Inhibit  action. 

The  Congress  elected  a  year  ago  broke  the 
mold.  A  new  majority  coalition  of  Democrats 
and  liberal  Republicans  has  emerged.  The 
seniority  system  remained,  but  the  House 
rules  were  modified  In  a  modest  way  that 
helped  ease  the  flow  of  legislation  to  the  floor. 
Rather  than  making  a  virtue  out  of  sulky 
obstinacy,  this  Congress  has  cooperated  with 
the  executive  branch  to  shape  a  construc- 
tive program. 

The  great  measures  were  approved  rela- 
tively early  In  the  session.  The  law  making 
the  right  to  vote  effective  for  southern  Ne- 
groes, the  law  bringing  Federal  financial  aid 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  the  law  adding  the  protection  of  medi- 
care to  the  social  secvirity  system  were  his- 
toric gains. 

But  Congress  did  much  more.  It  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  an  orderly  succession  to 
the  Presidency.  It  passed  a  program  of  rent 
subsidies  that  may  provide  a  useful  ap- 
proach to  the  stubborn  problem  of  good 
housing  for  low-income  families,  but  It  Is 
now  endangered  by  House  action  to  cut  off 
funds.  A  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  was  finally 
established. 

The  war  on  poverty,  still  In  Its  early  stages, 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  form  of 
an  increased  appropriation.  In  addition  to 
medicare,  much  was  accomplished  for  the 
Nation's  health.  Including  the  establishment 
of  regional  medical  centers,  fluids  for  staff- 
ing community  mental-health  centers  and 
training  more  teachers  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Congress  approved  a  pilot  project 
to  rejuvenate  railroad  passenger  service.  The 
reform  of  the  immigration  law  and  a  pioneer- 
ing program  of  Federal  aid  for  the  arts  were 
other  high  points. 

The  Congress  had  a  few  black  marks  on  its 
record,  such  as  the  defeat  in  the  House  of 
the  home  rule  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  weakening  of  the  bUl  to  regulate 
highway  billboards.  The  proposal  to  regulate 
the  shocking  trade  In  guns  made  little  prog- 
ress. Many  conservation  measures  are 
needed;  and  control  of  water  pollution,  for 
example.  Is  going  to  require  a  more  aggres- 
sive and  much  more  amply  financed  program 
despite  the  passage  of  this  year's  bill. 

Yet  these  fallings  and  unfinished  tasks  do 
not  destroy  the  general  excellence  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  this  session's  record.  At 
last  the  decks  have  been  cleared  of  numerous 
old  problems  and  old  quarrels.  At  last  the 
Nation  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  a 
modem-minded  Congress  that  addressed  It- 
self to  the  needs  of  a  complicated  Industrial 
society  entering  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century. 

I         ^^^^""^ 
Resional  Plan  for  Bridges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foHow- 
ing  editorial  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  raises  many  of  the  ques- 
tions I  share  about  the  proposal  to  build 
a  bridge  across  Long  Island  Sound  from 
Oyster  Bay,  in  my  own  Nassau  County, 
to  Rye.  in  Westchester.  I  am  steadfastly 
opposed  to  construction  of  the  bridge  at 


this  site.  I  believe  two  bridges  are  neces- 
sary, but  farther  out  on  the  island  where 
commerce  and  Industry,  as  well  as  vaca- 
tioners, will  benefit  from  these  new  links 
to  the  New  England  States. 

The  article  follows: 

RzGioNAi.  Plan  roB  BamcES 

The  desirability  of  building  a  new  bridge 
across  Long  Island  Sound  as  proposed  by 
Robert  Moses  cannot  be  Judged  In  Isolation; 
It  mxist  be  put  into  context  with  the  total 
needs  of  a  metropolitan  area  that  must  ac- 
commodate an  additional  5  mUllon  residents 
In  the  next  20  years. 

Is  the  expenditure  of  $140  million  for  the 
bridge  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  invest- 
ments In  transportation  facilities  the  metro- 
politan community  can  make  at  this  time? 
Even  though  Mr.  Moses  predicts  that  the 
bridge  wUl  be  self-liquidating,  some  experts 
are  convinced  that  this  huge  siun  could  be 
put  to  better  use  elsewhere.  They  grant  the 
bridge  a  low  priority. 

Is  the  location  selected  by  Mr.  Moses'  en- 
gineers, between  Rye  and  Oyster  Bay,  the 
best  one?  There  Is  substantial  dissent  on 
the  part  of  well-Informed  observers.  The 
greatest  growth  on  Long  Island  in  the  future 
Is  likely  to  be  in  Suffolk  County.  There  Is 
more  open  land  for  development  In  nearby 
Connecticut  than  In  Westchester.  A  crossing 
farther  east  might  be  more  useful  to  this 
development  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
the  decentralization  of  the  area  so  strongly 
urged  by  the  regional  plan  and  other  stu- 
dents of  the  problem. 

As  Mr.  Moses  acknowledges,  in  selecting 
the  site  for  a  sound  crossing  we  are  helping 
to  determine  the  future.  The  Trl-State 
Transportation  Commission  Is  now  estab- 
lished by  law  as  the  official  regional  trans- 
portation planning  agency.  Despite  that 
fact,  the  bridge  proposal  has  not  yet  for- 
mally been  submitted  to  It.  That  should  be 
done  without  more  delay.  To  deal  with  It 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  would  be  disastrous. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  irzw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Representative  John  M.  Murphy,  of  New 
York,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Water  Transportation 
Accounting  Officials  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  on 
October  15,  1965.  It  is  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Congress  to  have  among  the  New 
York  delegation  one  like  Representative 
MtntPHY  who  brings  to  his  assignment 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  a  fulsome  background  and 
experience  in  the  shipping  problems  of 
New  York  and  the  country  and  who  has 
been  most  dUigent  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

Remasks  or  Hon.  John  M.  Mtjepht.  Demo- 
crat, or  New  YOEK,  AT  THE  Ahntjai.  Co»- 

VENTTOM     or     THE     ASSOCIATION     Or     WATKE 
"nUNSPOBTATION    ACCOTTNTIlfO    OVTICIALS    AT 

Hbbhet,  Pa.,  ow  Oct.  15.  19M 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  indeed  happy 
to  be  with  you  here  today.  Tou  couldn't 
have  choeen  a  more  deUghtful  place  to  hold 
your  annual  convention.  In  fact,  this  com- 
munity and  the  surrounding  eountryslde  are 


10  attractive  and  pleasant  that  It  Is  some- 
,rtiat  difficult  to  bring  one's  self  down  to  the 
gerloua  btislness  of  discussing  our  drifting 
niarltlme  poUcy. 

At  the  time  I  commenced  preparation  of 
these  remarks,  rumors  were  circulating  that 
the  Interagency  maritime  task  force  on 
maritime  policy,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation,  was  about  to  release  a  new 
shipping  program  which  would  Introduce 
drastic  changes  to  all  existing  policy  and  au- 
thority. Soon  the  press  carried  stories  which 
teemed  to  confirm  the  rumors.  Then  came 
official  denials.  Then  came  reproduction  In 
the  New  Tork  Journal  of  Commerce  on  Sep- 
tember 28  of  the  full  text  of  the  alleged  posi- 
tion paper  of  the  task  force.  Then  more  offi- 
cial denials.  And  finally,  on  October  7.  the 
nunors  and  the  stories  were  confirmed  with 
the  official  release  and  presentatlcMi  to  the 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  of  a  document, 
entitled  "The  Merchant  Marine  in  National 
Defense  and  Trade:  A  PoUcy  and  a  Pro- 
gram." 

Release  of  the  long-awaited  poUcy  and  pro- 
gram, however,  did  Uttle,  If  anything,  to 
clarify  the  picture. 

In  a  reportedly  stormy  session,  the  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee,  composed  c€  a 
croee  section  of  all  elements  of  our  maritime 
indiistry  In  both  labor  and  management, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  not  to  ac- 
cept the  task  force  report,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  contrary  to  the  existing  state- 
ment of  poUcy  contained  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936;  contrary  to  the  directive 
at  the  President  eetablUhlng  the  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee;  contrary  to  the  poUcy 
adopted  by  the  Committee;  and  contrary  to 
the  statements  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  last  May. 

Most  Intereetlng  was  the  fact  that  even 
before  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
started  to  explain  the  report,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  a  member  of^he  task  force,  announced 
his  disagreement  with  much  of  the  contents 
(rf  the  report.  With  this  background  It  wUl 
most  certainly  be  interesting  to  review  the 
President's  transp«-tation  message  to  the 
Congress  early  next  year. 

Knowing  the  Interest  and  Involvement 
which  all  of  you  have  with  regard  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  our  shipping 
policies.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  press 
accounts   of   the    proposed   new   policy   and 

program. 

Among  other  things,  radical  changes  are 
proposed  In  this  construction  and  operating 
subsidy  systems,  relating  the  amounts  of 
merchant  marine  subsidies  solely  to  national 
emergency  needs  for  military  and  urgent 
civilian  shipping.  The  task  force  states  that 
adequate  Government  aid  would  be  provided 
to  Insure  these  national  emergency  needs  but 
-aid  systems  would  be  restructured  and  ftmds 
reprogramed  to  obtain  the  maximum  capacity 
per  dollar  input."  In  simpler  terms,  the  ob- 
jective is  "more  bang  for  the  buck" — and 
fewer  bucks.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  by  1975  the  gross  national  product  could 
exceed  $880  billion  and  by  1985  could  reach 
111/4  trillion.  By  the  clever  use  of  mirrors, 
the  report  attempts  to  show  that  by  1985  with 
an  annual  Federal  outlay  of  approximately 
»387  million— $29  million  less  than  under 
present  conditions— we  can  have  a  merchant 
marine  carrying  double  the  present  volume 
of  U.S.  foreign  commerce.  To  do  this  It  Is 
proposed  that — 

Construction  and  operating  subsidy  aid 
would  be  made  available  to  the  bulk  carrier 
segment  of  the  Industry. 

Cargo  preference  In  all  Its  aspects  would 
be  phased  out — ultimately  eliminated. 

Seagoing  employment  would  be  reduced  by 
as  much  as  20,000  Jobs,  to  a  level  somewhat 
more  than  one-half  of  the  present  47.000 
Jobs. 

Passenger  shipping  would  be  phased  out 
over  the  next  10  years  or  so. 


Commercial  shipbuilding  would  be  sup- 
ported up  to  about  the  present  level  upon 
the  Joint  determination  of  the  Secretaries  o< 
Defense  and  Cammsroe  m  to  shipbuilding 
capacity  required  to  meet  national  eecurtty 
needs.  Beyond  that,  any  operator  in  the  off- 
shore bulk  or  liner  tradee  may  buUd  abroad 
and  stUl  be  eligible  for  operating  subsidy. 
Domestic  operators  may  also  build  alwoad 
without  loss  of  any  coastwise  privileges. 

Operating  differential  subsidy  should  be 
paid  on  an  Incentive  basis  calculated  on  a 
percentage  of  gross  revenues,  except  that  no 
operating  differential  subsidy  will  be  paid  to 
liners  with  regard  to  Government-sponsored 
cargoes. 

The  trade  route  system  would  be  either 
eliminated  or  vastly  modified. 

Though  the  report  contains  many  fine 
words  to  assure  the  belief  that  the  proposal 
win  lead  to  less  Government  participation 
and  interference  In  shipping  than  at  present, 
the  fine  print  shows  that  the  heavy  hand  of 
big  brother  will  be  felt  at  every  turn.  There 
seem  to  be  numerous  situations  in  which 
Government  aid  can  be  summarily  reduced 
or  withdrawn.  For  example,  It  states  the 
MARAD  "ShoxUd  have  authority  to  decide 
whether  a  subsidized  operator's  participation 
in  a  conference,  pool  and  or  other  agreement 
inimical  to  the  objection  of  the  subsidy,  to 
require  the  operator  to  withdraw  from  such 
agreements  or  lose  subsidy." 

The  report  Is  one  big  package  of  controv- 
ersy and  seems  to  have  been  prepared  In  to- 
tal Ignorance  or  disregard  of  existing  policies 
and  statutory  authority.  As  one  shipping 
official  put  It — some  of  the  suggestions  seem 
to  be  In  the  nature  of  "burning  the  house 
down  to  get  at  a  leaky  roof".  I  am  told  that 
the  report  was  prepared  with  virtually  no 
consultation  or  advice  from  practical  ship- 
ping people. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  see  this  report 
brought  Into  the  open.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  It  or  not,  It  clearly  delineates  certain 
areas  In  which  our  maritime  policy  needs 
reaffirmation  or  strengthening.  By  having 
been  formally  presented  by  the  Task  Force, 
It  defines  Issues  more  clearly  than  the  vari- 
ous preceding  studies  that  huve  come  forth 
with  frequency  In  the  postwar  years.  Now 
we  have  something  we  can  sink  our  teeth 
Into. 

Because  of  the  official  status  of  the  report, 
the  Congress  has  a  clear  and  Immediate  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  review  and  analyze  It  In  the 
greatest  detail.  I  anticipate  that  congree- 
slonal  committee  staffs  will  Initiate  siich 
analysis  dvirlng  the  remaining  months  ct 
this  session  and  that  congressional  scrutiny 
through  comprehensive  hearings  will  begin 
early  In  the  next  session.  We  should,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  we  will,  give  the  authors  of 
the  proposed  changed  program  and  policy 
every  opportunity  to  explain  and  Justify  the 
details  of  their  recommendations. 

By  the  same  token,  it  behooves  all  seg- 
ments of  ovu-  maritime  industry  to  apply 
their  own  careful  and  objective  scrutiny  to 
every  word  In  this  report  so  that  we  In  Con- 
gress may  have  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

While  I  must  confess  that  the  full  text  of 
the  report  has  not  been  available  long 
enough  for  me  to  have  studied  it  in  fine  de- 
tail, I  can  readily  see  where  adoption  oC 
seme  of  the  recommendations  will  require 
the  particular  attention  of  you  gentlemen  In 
the  accounting  field.  It  looks  as  if  there 
would  be  a  greatly  Increased  proliferation 
of  accounts  due  to  the  differing  treatments 
that  would  be  glv^n  to  the  subsidization  or 
ni  nsubsldlzatlon  of  various  types  of  cargo. 
As  another  example,  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining parity  for  b\ilk  carriers  on  a  world- 
wide basis  win  certainly  present  a  challenge. 
Before  closing,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  announce  that  I  Intend  to  Join 
with  others  who  have  already  done  so  to 
introduce  legislation  which  would  return 
the    guidance    and    administration    of    our 


nutritlme  poUcy  to  independent  etatus. 
Xvents  over  the  past  4  years  have  convinced 
me  that  a  maritime  adnUnlstratlon  burled 
deep  In  the  realm  of  a  large  department  de- 
voted primarily  to  other  things  has  not  been 
■atlstaetcry.  Nor  has  the  creation  of  a 
variety  ot  special  non-Government  advisory 
coounlttees  and  interdepartmental  oommlt- 
teea  and  task  forces  permitted  the  develop- 
ment and  exercise  of  reeopnslble  leadership 
by  the  agency  created  for  XheA,  purpose. 


The  Policemao 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18, 1965 

Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord.  I  Include  a 
brief  article  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Lechner,  execu- 
tive   director   of   Americanism   Educa- 
tional League  of  Inglewood,  Calif. : 
The  PoucBMAiT 
At  first  glance,  the  poUceman  Is  some  sort 
at  bogyman  conjured  up  from  the  subcon- 
scious mind,  befuddled  and  dlstMi^d  by  a 
personal  fear  of  retribution,  or  by  an  end- 
less array  of  false  concepts,  arising  from  news 
stories  of  police  brutality  and  hearsay,  all 
roUed  Into  a  fearsome  Image. 

■Rw  often,  the  policeman  Is  a  scapegoat 
for  our  own  sense  at  guilt,  whether  imag- 
inary or  based  on  some  Infraction  ot  the 
law  for  which  we  were  apprehended  or  which 
escaped  detection.  Tlie  Infraction  does  not 
have  to  be  a  serious  one — ^merely  overparking 
OT  accldentaUy  going  through  a  red  light. 
Who  has  not  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  a 
policeman  Itirklng  behind  a  signboard,  ready 
to  catoh  us  by  surprise  for  some  minor  in- 
fraction of  the  law? 

Or  the  poUceman  may  be  the  symbol  of 
a  discipline  which  we  reject  as  Individualists 
who.  too  often,  consider  our  own  "rights"  as 
supreme,  disregarding  the  equal  rights  of 
others  which  may  conflict  with  auis.  As 
such,  the  poUceman  becomes  an  adversary  of 
serious  proportions,  and  must  be  avoided. 
All  other  characteristics  at  the  policeman  are 
obUterated  to  magnify  this  fantasy  of  a 
personal  enemy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policeman  enjoys 
a  status  In  our  society  far  more  significant 
than  the  superficial  caricatiire  which  casti 
him  In  the  role  of  a  brute,  which  a  few  de- 
serve among  the  vast  army  of  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  For  these,  we  hold  no  brief. 
They  miss  the  responsibUity  of  their  high 
calling  and  refiect  discredit  on  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  policeman  symbolizes  the  stability  of 
our  modern  free  society — he  Is  law  and 
order.  Without  him,  society  would  quickly 
degenerate  Into  anarchy  and  terrorism,  be- 
cause Uberty  can  only  be  maintained  by  diii- 
clpUne.  It  Is  the  nature  of  the  mob  to  panic 
under  an  unbridled  freedom. 

It  Is  the  policeman  we  seek  when  we  are 
threatened  with  assault  on  our  city  streets, 
and  it  Is  the  policeman  who  will  restrain  the 
criminal  and  place  him  under  arrest. 

The  woman  who  Is  robbed  of  her  purse 
containing  smaU  treasures,  which  mean  so 
much  to  her,  looks  frantically  for  the  police- 
man to  recover  her  belongings. 

It  Is  the  poUceman  who  Is  eagerly  sought 
and  who  rushes  to  the  cltiaen  who  sUpped 
and  fell  on  the  slick  pavement  downtown, 
and  was  palnfiUly  hiurt.     Most  pet^le  pass 
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Tt  stand  around  out  of  curiosity  and 
of  what  to  do. 

poUcnnan  who  Is  called  In  des- 

by  an  anxious  husband  whose  wife 

to  d^ver  a  baby,  and  who  was  un- 

iocate  her  doctor.    And  the  young 

,  not  yet  a  father  himself,  may  help 

child  In  the  police  car  which  Is 

toward  general  hospital. 

-old  wanders  from  his  bedroom 

midnight  hours  to  toddle  up  the 

street,  unaware  of  his  identity  or 

It  is  the  policeman   who 

a  bit  of  Ice  cream  and  jounces  him 

4own  on  his  knee,  sitting  at  his  desk 

telephone  awaiting  the  Inevitable 

a  frantic  mother  who  Just  missed 

offspring.     No     father 

treated  the  ninaway  with  more 

than  the  230-pound  former  foot- 

,  now  the  guardian  of  all  the  chil- 

preclnet. 

the    ix>llceman   who    often    applies 

t  }-mouth  breathing,   to  restore  the 

of  a  drowning  youth,  or  a  stranger 

strangle;    and   he   asks   questions 

the  moment,  he  may  be  the  angel 

a  stricken  citizen. 

pftliceman's  swam  duty  Is  to  protect 

and  to  ai^rehend  the  crlmlnaL 

so,  he  often  faces  extreme  danger. 

practice    amazing    restraint    under 

He  will  stand  there  as  a  buffer  be- 

1  mocent    bystanders    and    organized 

who  hurl  bottles,  sticks,  and  stones 

The   policeman   will    not   iise   his 

inless  it  is  essential  to  protect  life 

The  miracle  of  the  Los  An- 

was  In  the  restraint  exercised  by 

police,  who  were  the  targets 

assault,  and  sniping. 

1964,  67  policemen  were  killed  In 

their  respective  communities  above 

the  line  of  duty,  and  7.738  were 

assaults  committed  against  them. 

is  the  trained  and  dedicated 

the  battlefield  of  the  ever-unfold- 

of  daily  life,  fighting  on  the  side 

nen,  women,   and   children  of  the 

who  cannot  defend   themselves 

El   criminal    with    a   sick   mind,    or 

>rganlzed   hoodlums  and  gangsters. 

he   policeman   who  symbolizes   law 

,  safety  and  peace  In  10,000  Ameri- 

I  and  hamlets.    Without  him,  our 

would  live  In  anarchy  and  In  ter- 

It  is  predsly  this  function  as  the 

of  life  and  property  which  makes 

the  special  target  of  vlllflca- 

.  and  libel  by  every  :eftwlng  crack- 

Commimlst  stooge  in  the  Nation- 

-disciplined,  loyal,  and  Indepcnd- 

force.  locally  controlled  and  locally 

which  represents  our  most  ef- 

agalnst  Insurrection  and  rev- 
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RemarU  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cymi  R.  Vance  at  the  Annual  Dinner 
of  tli4  National  Security  Indnstrial  As- 
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VEDZI, 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 

weteend,  rallies  have  been  held  In 

Pf  rta  of  the  country  and  world  pro- 

U.S.   Involvement   In   Vietnam. 

firmly  believe  in  the  right  of 

^dividual  to  participate  in  such 


protests,  I  am  convinced  that,  were  each 
one  of  us  to  judiciously  compare  the  po- 
sition of  those  protesting  with  the  clear 
and  trenchant  logic  of  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance  when 
he  spoke  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  7,  1965.  we 
would  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  is  pia-suing  a  measured  and 
reasonable  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Because  I  consider  the  words  of  our 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  as  being  a 
realistic  and  eloquent  statement  on  this 
issue,  I  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
Remarks  bt  Deptjtt  Secretary  op  Defense 

Cyrus  B.  Vance,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of 

THE  NATI0N.\I.  SECURFTY  INDUSTRIAL  AS- 
SOCIATION, Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Thursday,  October  7,  1965 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  honored  to  be  here,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  22d  annual  dinner. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  before  a  group  so  concerned  as  you  are 
with  the  security  of  our  country,  and  so  di- 
rectly Involved  with  the  preservation  of  its 
strength  and  freedom. 

Exactly  5  weeks  ago  tonight — in  a  distant 
country — a  political  document  appeared. 

It  was  written  by  the  Defense  Minister  of 
the  most  populotis  nation  on  earth. 

It  was  written  by  Lin  Piao,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party — Vice  Premier  of 
Red  China,  and  the  Minister  of  National 
Defense. 

Ostensibly,  It  Is  an  article  commemorating 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  Japan 
in  World  War  II.  But  that  was  merely  a 
convenient  occasion  for  its  publication.  For 
It  is  no  ordinary  commemorative  article, 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that  document 
tonight.  For  it  tells  us  not  only  what  Pei- 
ping's  Intentions  are  in  Asia — not  only  what 
Pelping's  intentions  are  in  Vietnam — not 
only  what  Pelping's  intentions  are  toward  the 
United  States — but  what  Pelping's  plans  are 
for  the  whole  expansion  of  world  com- 
munism. 

The  document  begins  with  a  lengthy  anal- 
ysis of  the  Communist  revolution  in  China. 

Lin  Piao  states  blvmtly: 

"It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  lessons  derived 
from  the  people's  wars  in  China  that  Com- 
rade Mao  Tse-tung,  using  the  simplest  and 
most  vivid  language,  advanced  the  famous 
thesis  that  political  power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  He  clearly  pointed  out: 
The  seizure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the 
settlement  of  the  issue  by  war  is  the  central 
task  and  highest  form  of  revolution.  This 
Marxist-Leninist  principle  of  revolution 
holds  good  universally,  for  China  and  for 
all  other  countries." 

Lin  Piao  then  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  revolution  differed  from 
the  Russian  revolution  In  one  essential  re- 
spect. The  Russian  revolution,  he  says,  "be- 
gan with  armed  uprisings  in  the  cities,  and 
then  spread  to  the  countryside;  while  the 
Chinese  revolution  won  nationwide  victory 
through  the  encirclement  of  the  cities  from 
the  rural  areas,  and  the  final  eapture  of  the 
cities." 

Now,  he  comes  to  his  central  point.  The 
rural  areas  of  the  world  today,  he  asserts, 
are  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The 
cities  of  the  world  are  North  America,  and 
Western  Europe. 

Just  as  communism  in  China,  says  Lin 
Piao.  succeeded  by  capturing  the  country- 
side; and  then  encircling  and  defeating  the 
cities;  so  the  global  Communist  movement 
will  ultimately  succeed  first  by  captiirlng 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America — thereby  en- 
clrcUng   North   America   and   Western   Eu- 


rope— and  then  by  finally  and  decisively  de- 
feating  the  United  States  and  its  Western 
alUes. 

Win  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
through  wars  of  national  liberation,  aayi 
Lin  Piao.  and  the  United  States  and  its 
Western  allies  will  be  surrounded,  will  be 
encircled,  will  be  overwhelmed. 

And  where  is  all  this  to  begin?  he  asks. 

It  has  already  begun,  he  replies.  And  the 
place  in  which  it  has  beg\m  is  Vietnam. 

Vietnam,  says  Lin  Piao,  is  now  the  focus 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
United  States.  No  matter  what  action 
America  may  take  in  Vietnam,  he  adds,  the 
Communist  Chinese  determination  is  un- 
shakable to  drive  the  United  States  out. 

But,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  Pel- 
ping  that  is  fighting  in  Vietnam;  it  is  Han- 
oi. Mao  is  not  risking  his  own  troops  to 
achieve  his  ends.  Rather,  Hanoi  is  being 
used  to  attempt  to  prove  the  validity  of  hli 
thesis. 

For  the  whole  point  of  Mao's  doctrine  is 
that  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  should  fight 
on;  that  they  should  reject  any  offers  of 
reasonable  settlement  or  negotiation;  that 
they  should  be  prepared  to  wage  a  pro- 
longed and  dirty  war — whatever  its  cost  in 
North  Vietnamese  blood;  whatever  its  cost 
In  North  Vietnamese  well-being. 

Hanoi  might  well  ponder  whether  Its  fu- 
ture is  best  secured  by  fully  submerging  its 
own  separate  interest  to  Pelplng.  The  North 
Vietnamese  people  deserve  a  better  future 
than  that. 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  in  Hanoi — much  to 
Pelping's  pleasure — continue  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  Impossible.  They  con- 
tinue their  aggression  In  the  south.  They 
continue  to  Infiltrate  soldiers,  equipment, 
and  supplies  across  the  border.  They  con- 
tinue to  employ  the  twin  pressures  of  temp- 
tation and  terrorism — tempting  the  peas- 
ants to  renounce  their  loyalty  to  their  vil- 
lage leaders  in  return  for  hollow  promises; 
and  terrorizing  them  If  they  refuse. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  could  be 
no  clearer  Justification  of  why  we  are  stand- 
ing firm  in  our  resolve  to  help  defend  the 
14  million  people  of  South  Vietnam,  against 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion  from 
the  north. 

What  is  the  U.S.  policy  there? 

Our  policy  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
It  is  not  complicated  by  any  doctrinaire 
theories  of  world  domination. 

First,  we  are  determined  to  keep  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  resist  aggression.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi 
and  to  Pelplng  that  terrorism,  murder,  sub- 
version, and  infiltration  from  the  north 
cannot — and  will  not — succeed. 

As  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out: 

"We  are  •  •  •  there  to  strengthen  world 
order.  Around  the  globe  from  Berlin  to 
Thailand  are  people  whose  well-being  rests 
In  part  on  the  belief  that  they  can  count 
on  us  if  they  are  attacked.  To  leave  Viet- 
nam to  its  fate  would  shake  the  confidence 
of  all  these  people  In  the  value  of  an  Amer- 
ican commitment  and  in  the  value  of  Amer- 
ica's word.  The  result  would  be  Increased 
unrest  and  Instability,  and  even  wider  war." 

Second,  we  are  committed  to  help  create 
a  better  life  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  engaged  in  a  major  program 
of  economic  and  social  development  there, 
and  we  want  to  see  it  extended  to  the  whole 
south  Asia  region.  Including  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Everything  that  we  do  in  Vietnam  Is  gov- 
erned by  those  simple  reasons  for  being 
there. 

0\ir  goal  Is  a  peaceful  settlement.  We  are 
ready — now — ^to  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 
We  lay  down  no  preconditions  for  such  dis- 
cussions. We  seek  a  cessation  of  aggression 
by  North  Vietnam.    We  seek  a  Just  peace— 
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uid  we  have  made  that  offer  clear  on  many 
occasions.  We  seek  the  withdrawal  oX  all 
foreign  forces — Including  .our  own — ^frcan 
South  Vietnam  once  peace  has  been  restored. 
And  we  seek  a  peace  that  guarantees  freedom 
o(  choice  for  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
Our  ptirpoee  is  firm;  our  patience  Is  long; 
«ul  ova  perseverance  is  unshakable. 

But,  as  both  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  have 
pointed  out,  the  issue  is  larger  th«ui  merely 
Vietnam.  ^    ^ 

General  Glap,  the  North  Vietnamese  strate- 
gtot  who  defeated  the  French  at  Dlenblen- 
^u,  has  put  the  matter  candidly:  "South 
^etnam  Is  the  model  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movement  of  our  time  •  •  •  if  the 
ipeclal  warfare  that  the  U.S.  imperialists  are 
testing  In  South  Vietnam  Is  overcome,  then 
it  can  \3e  defeated  anywhere  In  the  world." 
And — as  we  have  seen — ^Lin  Piao  describes 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  as  merely  the  cur- 
tain-raiser In,  the  whole  global  drama  of 
Communist  expansionism. 

The  issue,  then.  In  Vietnam,  Important  as 
It  is.  la  not  the  only  task  facing  the  United 
States  and  Its  partners  in  freedom  around 
the  world. 

It  is  an  essential  task.  But  it  is  not  the 
total  task. 

The  total  task  of  free  men  on  this  planet 
IB  to  preserve  and  nurture  freedwn  every- 
where that  it  Ifi  growing. 

Lin  Piao  sees  a  major  crisis  in  human 
lociety  In  the  second  half  ot  the  20th  cen- 
turr.  he  sees  it  taking  place  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  IndTistrlallzed  world — in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  In  Latin  America. 
I  think  we  can  agree  with  him  on  that. 
Let  us  examine  why. 

We  can  begin  by  reminding  ourselves  that 
the  Ccanmunlst  mind  is  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  Ideological  rigidity — and  tactical  sup- 
pleness. 

The  Communist  mind  Is.  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  philosophically  closed — and  prag- 
matically open. 

In  the  past  half  century  we  have  witnessed 
an  Imaginative  display  of  aggressive  Com- 
munist tactics. 

The  goal  has  always  been  the  same:  po- 
litical domination.  But  the  path  to  that 
goal  has  often  switched  direction. 

In  our  own  lifetime,  Communist  tactics 
have  ranged  through  a  broad  and  brutal 
spectrum;  everything  from  outright  occupa- 
tion by  the  Red  Army  in  Eastern  Europe — 
thro\igh  conventional  aggression  in  Korea — 
to  the  guerrilla  operations  in  Greece,  Malaya, 
the  Philippines,  and  now  In  Vietnam. 

Communist  tactics  have  sometimes  fo- 
mented revolutions,  and  at  other  times  have 
captured  those  initiated  by  others. 

Communist  tactics  have  learned  to  be  as 
much  at  home  with  legal  means,  as  with 
Illegal  means;  with  sophisticated  societies, 
u  with  primitive  ones;  with  rightist  dicta- 
tors, as  with  leftist  donagogs. 

Thus,  If  one  surveys  the  total  Commimlst 
movement  of  the  past  half  century,  one  can- 
not fail  to  bev  struck  with  a  profound  bit  of 
irony;  that  the  Communists  in  their  ultimate 
view  of  history  are  almost  insufferably  dog- 
matic and  doctrinaire.  But  In  their  efforts 
to  manlp\ilate  that  history,  they  are  almost 
Incredibly  pragmatic  and  practical. 

What,  then,  is  our  answer  to  the  Com- 
munist manifesto  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  as  writ- 
ten by  Lin  Piao? 

First,  our  answer  is  that  we  agree  that  the 
"focus"  of  the  challenge  lies,  at  the  moment, 
in  Vietnam. 

But  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  will  not  be  defeated  by  Com- 
munist aggression  from  the  North.  We  wUl 
continue  oiir  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  \intU  a  Just  and  reasonable  settle- 
ment is  reached — whether  by  agreement  at 
a  conference  table  or  by  a  cessation  of  the 
aggression,  as  In  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Greece. 


Second,  we  agr«e  with  Mao  tbaX  the  lands 
arching  acroas  the  aoathesn  half  of  the 
globe— Ada,  Africa.  azMl  iMtin  America— are 
to  play  a  decisive  tole  in  the  future  of 
htimanity. 

But  we  disagree  that  their  role  la  to  be 
the  hapless  victims  of  Oommunlst  externally 
dlxveted  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  these 
nations  desire  to  remain  fully  and  freely 
themselves — uncoerced  by  subversion  stage- 
managed  and  supplied  from  without.  We 
believe  that  these  nations  desire,  with  wis- 
dom and  dignity,  to  seek  their  own  national 
progress  In  their  own  national  way.  And 
we  stand  ready  to  assist  them  to  do  precisely 
that. 

ITilrd,  we  agree  that  Mao's  clear  Intent  is 
that  his  brand  of  communism  should  even- 
tually surrovmd.  encircle,  and  finally  cut  off 
and  defeat  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

But  we  disagree  that  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. Our  defenses  are  strong,  and  we  re- 
main alert  and  ready  for  whatever  the  future 
may  bring.  But  more  Important  is  the  fact 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  offer  a 
better  future  for  the  individual,  and  a  peace- 
ful path  to  that  future. 

Finally,  we  agree  with  Mao  that  Just  as 
there  are  cities  and  countryside  within  na- 
tions, so  the  world  at  large — in  its  current 
uneven  rate  of  technological  advance — can 
be  viewed  as  a  series  of  industrialized  centers, 
surrounded  by  a  less-developed  countryside. 
But  we  disag^ree  that  the  historical  process 
suggests  that  the  global  countryside  vrtll 
storm  these  centers,  and  put  them  to  the 
torch  of  Communist  Insurgency. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  his- 
torical process  will  be  precisely  the  reverse; 
that  the  industrialized  centers — the  fortu- 
nate nations  of  the  world — ^wlll  increasingly 
seek  to  bring  to  the  countryside — to  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world — the  very  assist- 
ance and  skill  that  will  help  these  nations 
to  close  the  poverty-gap.  And  the  rich  na- 
tions win  do  this  by  measures  that  will  share 
talents  and  resources — by  measures  that  will 
Increase  the  self-confidence  and  self- 
reliance  of  the  poorer  nations  to  achieve  their 
own  self-sustaining  political  and  economic 
growth. 

In  the  United  States  we  issue  no  global 
manifestos. 

But  we  do  indulge  in  one  dream.  We 
do  entertain  one  grand  vision.  We  do  look 
to  one  great  goal. 

We  are  dedicated  to  continuing  the  dia- 
log with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  began 
in  an  obscure  hall  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4, 
1776. 
The  men  in  that  hall  were  revolutionaries. 
The  men  in  that  hall  did  not  believe  that 
true   political  power  can  grow   out  of   the 
barrel  of   a  gun.     They  believed   that  true 
political   power   can   grow    only   out   of   the 
I>eople  themselves — ^for  that  is  precisely  where 
it  Is:  within  each  Individual  human  being. 
Those  men  did  not  rant  about  class  strug- 
gle.    They   said   bluntly   that  all   men   are 
created   equal. 

Those  men  did  not  theorize  about  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  They  proposed 
something  far  more  explosive  than  that. 
They  declared  that  all  men  had  an  Inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Those  men  in  1776  fused,  primed,  and  set 
off  a  political  explosion  that  has  had  more 
ultimate  effect  on  society  than  all  the  dic- 
tators of  history  rolled  into  one. 

The  fires  of  that  revolution  still  bum  In 
this  country;  and  the  sparks  of  that  revolu- 
tion still  fiy,  igniting  the  tinder  of  human 
aspiration  all  over  this  globe. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  this 
generation  of  Americans  Is  to  refine  the  for- 
mulEis  for  creating  the  driving  sparks;  for  cul- 
tivating the  leadership  talent;  for  unleashing 


and  organizing  the  earth's  bountiful  natural 
resources;  for  breaking  down  the  out-of-date 
bcuTlers  to  progress,  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  an  enormous  challenge  to  perfect 
the  formulas  to  do  all  of  theae  things  to  per- 
mit what  Iiln  Piao  calls  the  countryside  to 
find  their  way  up  the  rocky  path. 

We  must  meet  that  challenge. 

We  must  offer  the  more  durable  stuff  of 
true,  creative  revolution. 

T.in  Plao's  statement  of  Communist  China's 
goals  for  the  world  is  18.000  words  long. 

President  Johnson  has  summed  up  our 
goals  for  the  world  in  three  simple  sentences : 

Our  own  freedom  and  growth  have  never 
been  the  final  goal  of  the  American  dream. 
We  were  never  meant  to  be  an  oasis  of  liberty 
and  abundance  in  a  worldwide  desert  of  dis- 
appointed dreams.  Our  Nation  was  created 
to  help  strike  away  the  chains  of  ignorance 
and  misery  and  tyranny  wherever  they  keep 
man  less  than  God  means  him  to  be. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  for  you  and 
me — and  all  of  us  on  this  small,  whirling 
planet^-to  insure  that  this  forecast  will 
prevail. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  wel- 
come news  that  tomorrow  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
will  begin  public  hearings  on  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Communism  is  not  the  only 
threat  to  our  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  high  time  to  remove  the 
shroud  of  secrecy  which  has  surroimded 
the  activities  of  this  infamous  organiza- 
tion. 

The  latest  example  of  Klan  influence  is 
the  jailing  in  Crawfordvllle,  Ga.,  of  a 
Negro  civil  rights  photographer,  Mr.  Brig 
Cabe  of  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  on  a  charge  of 
possession  of  fireworks.    He  was  held  for 
2  days  on  a  $500  bond  until  his  release 
was  ordered  by  a  Federal  court.    Yet  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  member  who  was  charged 
with  assault  on  Mr.  Cabe  was  immedi- 
ately released  on  $100  bail.    It  is  shock- 
ing to  see  the  victim  of  an  unprovoked 
assault  such  as  this  treated  more  as  a. 
criminal  than  the  man  who  assaulted 
him.    A  fine  editorial  in  today's  Newark 
Evening  News  discusses  the  importance 
of  this  investigation  to  determine  the 
harm  done  the  Nation  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  imder  unanimous  consent,  I 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[From  the  Newark   Evening  News.   Oct     18, 
1965] 
Probing  the  Klan 
The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee Is  scheduled  to  begin  public  hearings 
this  week  in  its  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.     President  Johnson  called  for  the  In- 
quiry in  a  televised  address  last  March  after 
the  slaying  In  Alabama  of  Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzo 
of  Detroit,  a  civil  rights  worker. 

Legislation  to  bring  the  Klan  at  last  under 
effective  control  of  law  will  depend  on  the 
committee's  findings.  Congressional  action 
against  the  organization,  which  Mr.  Johnson 
called  the  "hooded  society  of  bigots,"  may 
have  a  better  chance  in  1065  than  It  had  In 
1924  when  the  tforts  at  Senator  Oscar  W. 
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who  has  first-hand  knowledge  at 

the  EUan  has  done  to  the  Nation, 
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Retail  Electric  Rates 


EyrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  cAUFoaifiA 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W(  dnesday,  September  29, 1965 
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Iff  OSS.    Mr.   Speaker,  there  re- 
appeaired    In    Drew    Pearson's 
a  report  that  the  FPC  Is  plan- 
regulate  retail  rates  of  electric 
(ompanles,  which  are,  of  course, 
the  sphere  of  state  regulatory 
When  I  saw  that  report,  I 
contacted  the  FPC  to  ascertain 
the  report  was  true. 
Commission  disavows  any  such 
It    appears    that    the    mis- 

as  to  the  Commission's 

resulted  from  a  request  by  the 

Emergency  Planning  that  FPC 
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war.    The  Commission,  however, 

that  any  plan  for  regulating  re- 

.ric  rates  during  such  an  emer- 
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state  regulatory  agencies,  and, 

PPC's  role  would  be  limited  to 
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In   order   to   eliminate   further   mls- 

unders  anding.  the  Acting  Chairman  of 

tijimlsslon  has  restated  FPC's  posi- 

a  letter  he  recently  sent  to  the 

Association   of   Railroad   and 

Commissioners,  and  to  the  head 

State   regulatory   commission. 

A4ting  Chairman's  letter,  and  the 

attachfient  thereto,  will  be  of  Interest 

Congress.    Therefore,  I  include 

this  point  in  the  Record. 

Atjgust  5,  1965. 
G.  MAcmrsoN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Comm,erce, 
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Ser  ate. 
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BilB.  CHAiaMAir:    You  have  asked  me 

a  draft  agreement  prepared  by  the 

Emergency  Planning  for  Joint  ac- 

the   Federal   Power    Commission 

4a8  been  represented  to  you  vlb  con- 

an  extension  of  FPC   activltieB 

retaU  electric  rate  sphere,  now  the 

province   of   the   State   regulatory 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Com- 

contemplates    no    such    expansion. 

contrary,  we  did  not  agree  to  the 

dsntract   proposed    by   OEP    and   In- 

It  that  we  coxild  best  assist  OEP  in 

its  retail  rate  program  by  bring- 

touch  with  State  commission  per- 


The  draft  in  question  was  prepared  by  the 
OEP  staff  as  a  suggested  contribution  by 
the  FPC  to  the  ■tabilizatlon  program  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  national  defense 
emergency  (such  as  a  nuclear  war  sit- 
uation) .  After  submission  of  the  OEP  draft, 
the  Commission  staff  met  with  OEP  repre- 
sentatives on  June  18,  1965,  and  explained 
to  them  the  myriad  of  retail  rates  in  effect 
throughout  the  country  and  the  need  for 
planning  any  stabilization  program  for 
retail  electric  rates  in  conjunction  with  local 
regulatory  bodies.  While  FPC  is  ready  to 
contribute  our  experience  In  the  wholesale 
rate  sphere  to  the  national  emergency  ef- 
fort, as  I  have  stated,  we  made  clear  that 
any  plan  for  regulating  retail  rates  In  an 
emergency  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
State  conimisslons. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  at 
no  time  sought  to  extend  its  peacetime  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  regulation  of  electric 
retail  rates.  We  have  of  course  Indicated 
our  readiness  to  contribute  our  experience 
to  emergency  planning  and  we  assiime  that 
when  State  and  local  bodies  are  asked  to 
do  the  same  they  will  respond  in  a  similarly 
affirmative  manner. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  C.  Swidler, 
I  ChaiTm,an. 

PEDniAL  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  14,  1965. 
Hon.  James  A.  Lttndy, 

President,  National  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  write  to  correct 
recent  suggestions  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  seeks  to  supplant  the  retail  rate 
responsibilities  of  the  State  commissions. 
We  have  no  such  intention.  The  misun- 
derstanding grows  out  of  requests  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  for  FPC  as- 
sistance in  developing  a  rate  stabilization 
program  in  the  event  of  a  national  holocaust. 

The  circumstances  of  our  discussions 
with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  were 
set  forth  in  the  Commission's  letter  of 
August  5,  1965,  to  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
NTisoN,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  A  copy  of  that  letter 
is  enclosed  for  your  Information. 

As  the  letter  makes  clear,  the  Commis- 
sion suggested  to  OEP  that  any  plan  for 
regulating  retail  rates  In  a  wartime  emer- 
gency should  be  coordinated  with  the  State 
commissions. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  at  no 
time  sought  to  extend  its  peacetime  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  regulation  of  retail 
rates.  We  have  of  course,  indicated  our 
readiness  to  contribute  the  Commission's 
experience  to  emergency  planning  and  we 
assume  that  when  State  and  local  bodies 
are  asked  to  do  the  same  they  vrill  respond 
in  a  similarly  affirmative  manner. 
Sincerely, 
]  David  S.  Black, 

Acting  Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  I  inserted  an  article  by 
Columnist  Harry  E.  Dembkowskl  of  the 
Polish  American  in  the  Record  because 
I  felt  his  comments  on  the  dangers  of 


the  proposed  consular  convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  Mr. 
Dembkowskl  has  written  another  article 
on  this  subject,  and  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Record  as  well : 

Dangers  or  the  Constjlab  Treaty 
(By  Harry  E.  Dembkowskl) 

In  keeping  with  Its  practice  of  steam- 
rolling  legislation  through  Congreee,  it  would 
not  be  stuprising,  come  next  year,  to  witness 
Em  attempt  by  the  Johnson  Administration 
to  force  the  Senate's  ratification  of  the  con- 
sular treaty  without  adequate  discussion  or 
debate — or  without  adequate  national  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  Before  that  time,  there- 
fore, it  is  lmp>ortant  that  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions— and  dangers — be  made  known  to  all 
concerned. 

Last  week  we  explored  the  backgroimd  of 
the  consular  treaty.  Today  we  will  discuss 
some  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  treaty, 
although  proposed  in  the  name  of  "peaceful 
coexistence,"  Is  undesirable  and,  in  fact, 
poses  a  threat  to  the  Nation. 

The  most  serious  flaw  in  the  treaty — and 
the  major  source  of  controversy — is  that  It 
goes  far  beyond  established  precedence  and 
makes  an  unjustifiable  concession  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  grants  diplomatic  immu- 
nity to  the  Soviet  consulate  employees  that 
would  be  stationed  in  this  country  (and  to 
the  Americans  stationed  In  Russia)  thereby 
exempting  them  from  arrest  and  prosecution 
of  whatever  crimes — including  espionage — 
they  might  commit.  This  is  a  right  which 
no  other  nation,  not  even  our  allies — has 
been  granted.  (Heretofore  only  embassy  and 
United  Nations'  employees  have  enjoyed  dip- 
lomatic immunity) . 

The  danger  Involved  Is  obvious  when  one 
remembers  that  the  Soviet  Union  employs 
even  its  diplomats  for  piirposee  of  subversion 
and  espionage.  For  example:  21  Soviet  citi- 
zens have  been  discovered  using  their  posi- 
tions at  the  U.N.  for  espionage  purposes,  and 
12  Soviet  citizens  employed  in  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington  have  been  exposed 
as  intelligence  agents  and  expelled  from  the 
country. 

It  is  argued  that  this  unusual  concession 
is  being  offered  to  the  Soviets  because 
Moscow  has  conceded  heavily  on  the  ques- 
tion of  American  citizens  who  are  detained 
in  Russia.  According  to  Russia's  criminal 
code  a  person  can  be  held  incommunicado 
during  an  investigation  for  as  long  as  9 
months.  Now,  according  to  the  treaty,  n.S. 
authorities  are  to  be  notified  of  the  arrest 
of  Americans  within  3  days  and  be  given  ac- 
cess to  them  within  4. 

But  this  Soviet  "concession"  should  have 
been  demanded  long  ago  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  since  the  United  States  has  always 
accorded  visiting  Soviet  nationals  the  ben- 
efit to  our  democratic  criminal  code  (the 
right  to  consult  an  attorney  when  arrested, 
etc.)  and,  moreover,  this  matter  is  Irrelevant 
to  the  consular  question. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Moscow  is  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  protection  and  representation  for 
visiting  Americans  and  that  consulates  are 
therefore  needed  In  various  parts  of  that 
vast  land. 

But  consulates  can  perform  their  proper 
functions  without  the  cloak  of  diplomatic 
immunity  for  its  employees,  as  is  the  case 
In  those  many  countries  where  the  United 
States  maintains  consulates. 

There  are  further  aspects  to  the  matter. 
If  Russia  is  granted  diplomatic  immunity 
other  nations  will  demand  and  rightly  so, 
that  their  consular  staffs  also  be  accorded 
that  privilege.  When  It  1b  remembered  that 
some  Communist  countries  already  main- 
tain consiUates  here  and  would  therefore 
benefit  If  the  United  States  relinquished 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  all  consular  offi- 
cials,   the    implications    grow   even    darker. 
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■nils  treaty   is    Uke   Pandora's   box.     Once 
opened.  It  may  prove  impossible  to  close. 

Aside  trom  the  question  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity the  treaty  contains  other  pitfalls. 
If  the  United  States  opens  a  cons^Uate  In 
any  of  the  Soviet  "Union  Republics"  of  Esto- 
jila,  Latvia,  or  Lithuania,  this  would  amoiint 
as  Congressman  Derwinski  has  j)olnted  out. 
to  a  de  facto  recognition  of  Russia's  incor- 
(paration  of  those  Baltic  countries,  thus 
violating  our  long-standing  refxisal  to  grant 
recognition  to  that  blatant  act  of  Imperlai- 

ism. 

And  If  the  United  States  opens  any  con- 
Bulates  in  the  Ukraine  or  Byelorussia— both 
of  these  states  have  voting  rights  In  the 
Wted  Nations— we  will  be  serving  the  ends 
of  the  Kremlin  by  recognizing  Its  suprem- 
acy over  the  Soviet  Union's  non-RuBslan 
nationalities. 

A  further  threat  Is  that  Soviet  consulates 
to  this  coxmtry  could — and  would — ^be  used 
tor  pxirpoees  of  blackmail.  Intimidation  and 
extortion  of  Americans  who  have  relatives 
living  In  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  consulates 
could  also  be  used  as  staging  grounds  for  the 
disruption  of  anU-Soviet  and  anti-Oommu- 
nist  organizations. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the  con- 
sular treaty  la  undesirable  and  dangerous. 
Come  next  year,  we  should  carefully  observe 
which  Senators  vote  tar  it.  And  come  next 
fan  when  election  time  approaches.  It  mig^t 
be  wise  to  retire  a  goodly  number  of  them. 
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Great  Strides  in  Education  Expansion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALiroBmA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
In  the  Rkcord  a  statement  by  President 
Nyerere  of  the  Republic  of  Tanzania. 
Education  Is  extremely  Important  to  the 
future  of  the  newly  devel<«>lng  nations  of 
Africa  and  this  statement  shows  that  ttie 
African  leaders  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  need  ot  Improving  the  educational 
system  of  their  land. 

The  statement  follows : 
GasAT  STKroBS  in  Education  Expansion 

We  have  made  very  great  strides  in  educa^ 
tlon  expansion  In  recent  years.  The  number 
of  children  In  primary  schools  has  Increased 
considerably  and  is  continuing  to  Increase. 
Yet  the  greatest  emphasis  since  self-govern- 
ment has  been  on  the  expansion  of  secondary 
school  facilities  and  on  the  provisions  of 
places  at  nniversltles  and  technical  colleges. 
The  results  have  been  very  good;  since  1B60 
the  ntunber  of  pupils  entering  secondary 
schools  has  more  than  doubled  and  the 
number  entering  hl£^er  school  certificate 
courses  has  been  Increased  four  times.  This 
year  we  shall  have  more  scisnce  graduates 
for  the  higher  school  certificate  from,  a 
single  school,  Mkwawa  High  School,  than  we 
had  from  the  whole  of  Tanzania  In  1963. 

WORTH   repeating 

These,  and  other  figures  illustrating  our 
progress,  have  been  quoted  before  but  I 
think  they  are  worth  repeating.  They  rep- 
resent a  great  effort  by  the  whole  naticm, 
and,  of  course,  particularly  by  those  who 
work  In  the  education  field. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  encour- 
aged the  Govemment  to  devote  a  very  large 
part  of  their  xvsources  to  education,  and 
they  have  demonstrated  again  and  again 
tbeiir  willingness  to  make  the  financial  sac- 


rifices necessary.  But  development  of  this 
magnitude  does  not  only  call  for  money. 
It  calls  for  devoted  and  skilled  men  and 
women,  both  as  organizers,  administrators, 
and  particularly  as  teachers. 

The  whole  of  TANU  and  the  Oovernment 
Is  responsible  for  the  decision  to  devote  such 
a  large  proportion  of  our  resources  to  th« 
secondary  school  sector,  but  I  want  to  use 
this  occasion  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
Minister  for  Education,  Mr.  Solomon  Elltifoo, 
for  the  way  he  has  taken  charge  of  this  re- 
sponsibility   and    implemented    the    broad 
policy  decisions.    Together  with  his  staff  at 
the  Blinlstry  of  Education  he  has  done  a 
magnificent  Job  in  completely  reorganizing 
our  educational  system  since  Independence, 
integrating   It,  creating  a  unified  teaching 
service,  devising  a   syllabus  more  in  tune 
with  the  conditions  In  an  Independent  re- 
public and,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  Into 
being  this  great  expansion  of  facilities. 
national  abilitt 
In  order  to  achieve  all  this,  however,  we 
have  had  to  outrun  our  national  ability  to 
provide    teachers.    The    small    number    ct 
Tanzanians  who   have   stayed  manfully  at 
their  teaching  posts  despite  other  attractions 
have  been  carrying  a  very  heavy  load  for  the 
future  of  our  country.    I  hope  that  all  of  us 
are  conscious  of  our  debt  to  them. 

At  the  "M^TTiA  time  It  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  use  large  numbers  of  teachers  from 
other  coimtrles.  Without  this  help  none  of 
the  expansion  we  are  so  proud  of  would  have 
been  possible.  At  the  university  college,  at 
the  technical  coUege.  at  all  our  secondary 
schools  and  even  primary  sdiools,  our  prog- 
ress has  been  made  possible  because  of 
teachers  from  countries  abroad — particu- 
larly. In  point  of  numbers,  from  Britain  and 
America.  We  are  grateful  to  these  teachers 
for  thrtr  help,  and  we  hope  that  many  of 
them  will  stay  with  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

But  It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  continue 
to  rely  on  expatriate  teachers  to  man  our 
educational  system.  It  Is  one  thing  to  re- 
ceive help  In  overcoming  the  inheritance  of 
educational  neglect;  it  would  be  another 
thing  to  Imagine  that  this  help  excuses  us 
from,  taking  steps  to  fulfill  our  own  teaching 
needs  In  the  future.  We  must  educate  and 
train  our  own  teaeheiB  at  all  levels  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  teacho-s  college  we  are 
opening  today  Is  one  of  the  steps  which  are 
being  taken  to  achieve  that  aim.  It  Is  not 
the  only  one.  As  you  know,  major  new 
building  works  are  In  preparation  at  Moro- 
goro,  Marangu,  Mpwapwa,  and  Butlmba,  as 
well  as  smaller  expansion  schemes  at  other 
more  Jvuilor  teachers  colleges.  All  these 
developments  are  urgenUy  needed  and  we  are 
especially  appreciative  ot  the  help  which 
countries  atooad  are  giving  us  in  this  field. 
By  helping  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  train 
our  own  teachers,  donor  countries  are  helping 
us  to  achieve  our  major  aim  of  eventiially 
standing  on  our  own  feet. 

In  the  case  of  this  college  here  at  Dar  es 
flftlftj^m  It  is  America  to  whom  we  are  In- 
debted, and  I  welcome  this  c^portunlty  to 
express  our  appreciation.  It  Is  because  of  an 
AID  loan  of  £338.000  that  I  am  able  to  open 
this  building  today,  and  this  Is  a  loan  which 
carries  only  nranlnal  interest  rates  and  has  a 
long  repayment  period.  Because  of  this  loan 
we  now  have  143  students  at  the  college  here, 
and  next  year  we  expect  to  be  able  to  accom- 
modate 280  students.  The  buildings  are  very 
attractive  and  also  well  designed  for  ttie  woric 
which  will  be  done  in  them.  The  architects. 
Messrs.  French  and  Hastings,  and  the  build- 
ers, Messrs.  V.  M.  Chavada,  Ltd.,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  work,  as  are  all  the  other 
people  In  the  Ministry  and  smong  the  staff  of 
this  college  who  have  contributed  ideas  and 
supervision. 

Finally  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Organ  and  his  colleagues  whose 
work  on  the  landscaping  and  gardens  has  in- 


sured that  even  at  this  early  stage  the  college 
campus  Is  attractive.  I  hope  that  everyone 
wlU  cooperate  to  malntJiln  and  Improve  still 
further  this  high  standard. 

Buildings  by  themselves,  however,  are  not 
very  much  use.    This  coUege  Is  already  able 
to  make  a  contribution  to  our  teaching  re- 
quirements because  since  September  l»6a  we 
have  had  the  services  of  specialists  from  Kent 
State  University,  UJ8.A.,  In  the  planning  and 
teaching  at  the  college.    It  Is  this  help  which 
has  made  It  possible  for  the  college  to  expand 
from  25  students  In  1959  to  the  present  num- 
Ijer.     In  addition  these  expert  visitors  have 
contributed   very   much    to   Improving  the 
quality  of  the  training  given  to  teachers  both 
here  and  elsewhere  in  Tanzania. 
replacements 
I  am  told  that  the  Kent  State  University 
team    is    now    gradually    returning    home. 
They  are  doing  so  because  at  the  same  time 
as  they  were  working  here  their  colleagues 
In  their  home  college  were  training  Tan- 
zanians In  the  skills  necessMy — «md  these 
Tanzanians   are   now   beginning   to  return 
home.    By  this  time  next  yetu".  therefore  the 
Tanzanian  counterparts  of  the  experts  we 
have  been  using  will  have  entirely  replaced 
the  Kent  State  University  personnel.    Let 
me  use  this  opportunity  to  say  how  much  we 
appreciate     this     planned     and     organized 
scheme  of  training,  and  also  that  we  hope 
the  individuals  who  have  been  staying  with 
us  win  not  completely  sever  their  connec- 
tions with  Tanzania.    I  would  add  that,  on 
their  return  to  America,  we  also  hope  they 
will  be  able  to  ^>read  understanding  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  In  Tanzania. 

The  f  adUtles  In  both  staff  and  equipment 
which  have  been  available  at  this  coUege 
have  made  It  natural  that  this  should  be  the 
center  for  advanced  teacher  training  work, 
and  for  the  Introduction  of  new  courses. 
Not  only  do  we  have  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple here  being  trained  as  grade  A  teachers — 
that  Is  those  who  have  obtained  school  cer- 
tificates— ^but  we  have  also  Introduced  here 
the  first  course  for  education  officers  grade 
m.  Only  17  students  Instead  of  the  40  we 
were  hoping  for  have  come  forward  to  take 
this  first  course  for  ex  higher  school  certifi- 
cate teacher  training;  but  I  am  sure  this 
number  will  Increase  rapidly  as  secondary 
school  students  realize  that  after  the  higher 
school  certificate  they  can  enter  a  course  for 
training  in  secondary  scdiool  teaching  vip  to 
form  IV  without  obtaining  a  degree. 

I  certainly  hope  this  is  the  case.  In  my 
exi>erlence  few  things  are  more  personally 
rewarding  than  opening  the  minds  of  future 
citizens  of  our  country  so  that  they  may 
learn  to  appreciate  and  develop  their  own 
potentialities  for  service.  Good  teaching  Is 
hard  work.  Let  those  who  doubt  this  tiy 
to  become  an  effective  teacher.  But  it  is 
also  a  very  honorable  profession  and  its 
members  richly  deserve  their  high  status  in 
our  society.  I  hope  that  Tanzania  will  con- 
tinue to  accord  to  its  teachers  the  very  high- 
est respect.  A  nation  which  falls  to  do  this 
Is  like  a  family  In  which  no  respect  Is  shown 
to  the  parents,  an  attitude  whlc^  Is  clearly 
Incompatible  with  our  traditional  society, 
and  with  the  socialist  society  we  are  now 
building. 

In  return  for  this  respect,  and  Indeed  to 
earn  it,  what  Is  It  that  the  teachers  of  Tan- 
zania have  to  do?  They  have  to  transfer  to 
-tiie  children  of  this  country  certain  skills 
and  certain  basic  facts  about  our  country 
and  the  world.  Eqiially  important,  they 
have  to  encoiuage  their  pupils  to  develc^  a 
pride  in  themselves  and  their  nation  on  the 
basis  of  those  ethical  principles  which  un- 
derlie all  religions  and  upon  which  oar 
state  is  based.  But,  in  addition  to  all  tSiese 
things,  they  teachers  of  Tanzania  have  to 
prepare  their  pupils  to  live  In  a  rajddly 
changing  world  where  Tanzania  will  take  Its 
place  as  part  of  a  developing  continent.  B> 
Is  no  Tise  the  teachers  giving  to  their  puirils 
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to  the  existing  problems  of  otir 

By  the  time  tbe  pupils  are  adults 

ems   will    have  changed.    Instead 

to  develop  among  their  pupils  a 

-solving    capacity" — an    ability    to 

reason,  and  to  analyze  the  skills 

Information  they  have  acquired,  and 

new  ideas  and  new  solutions  to 
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you  Students  are  here  at  this  new 
rou  will  have  to  show  by  your  ac- 
you  realize  you  are  being  given 
to  train  In  the  most  modern 
best-equipped  teachers'  college  In 
You  must  look  after  the  fa- 
rou  have  been  given  so  that  those 
after   you   will   also  be   able   to 
rom  them.     You  must  also  be  ready 
to  assist  in  the  manual  work 
and  cleaning,  and  in  malntain- 
grounds  of  the  college.     You  must 
that  the  highest  standards  will  be 
d  from  you  In  your  work.     Idleness 
would    be   inappropriate   at 
,  and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  you 
It  necessary  for  the  principal  to 
his  duty  of  severe  disciplinary  ac- 
anyone  who  indulges  In  these 
In  fact,  we  expect  students  at 
es  Salaam  Teachers'  College  to  de- 
sense  of  professional    pride  which 
your  behavior  and  yoxir  whole  st- 
wortc.    I  consider  it  essential,  for 
that  some  of  your  allowance  should 
on  the  purchase  of  those  Items  of 
which  a  good  teacher  miist  al- 
by  him — such  things,  as  reference 
]  aathematlcal   instruments,   and   the 
aelotape.  and  other  things  needed 
aids.    You  should  not  expect  gov- 
to  provide   such   tools   for   you   in 
to  your  allowances:  and  when  you 
college    you    should    poesess.    as 
the  things  which  every  teacher 
his  work  la  to  be  done  properly 
be  is. 
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PBOBATTON  POUOD 

students  from  this  and  other  col- 
graduated    they    have    a    2-year 
period  before  being  confirmed 
\inlfled  teaching  service.    This  period 
a  testing  one  duMpg  which   young 
may  be  challenged  to  the  full.     In 
they   may   be   appointed   to   any 
the  country,   wherever   the    need 
I  am  siire  that  the  graduates 
Salaam  Teachers'  College  will  not 

this  duty. 

I  believe  that  some — and  I  hope 

the  students  here  will  go  further 

to   serve  their   probation   as 

of  the  national  service.    If  they  do 

will   receive  the  normtd   3-month 

service  training,  and  then,  as  serr- 

and  women,  tbey  will  teach  wher- 

are  required,  under  the  normal 

oondltlons,  thus  completing  the 

sepectB  of  tbetr  training  as  \isual. 

Excellencies.    I    have    spoken    for 

I  Intended  and  still  not  said  all 

tbera  are  to  say.    I  can  only  men- 

Masinc  tbe  Swahill  workshop,  whicb 

place  here  shortly,  despite  my  very 

personal   Interest    In    improving    tbe 

of  our  national  lang\iage.    And  I 

elthsr  our  financial  needs 

n  of  tbe  building  program  bare. 
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which  will  call  for  another  £127,000.  But 
perhaps  It  is  better  that  we  concentrate  to- 
day on  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the 
loan  we  already  have  and  on  rejoicing  In  the 
fine  buildings  before  us. 
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The  Key  for  Good  Diving 


[From  the  East  Africa  Nationalist,  July  26, 

1965] 

THE  Nation's  Teachers 

In  her  fight  against  Ignorance  the  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania  has  made  great  strides, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Teachers'  College  at 
Chang'ombe  by  President  Nyerere  last  Satur- 
day underscores  this  achievement. 

Students  who  are,  and  wlU  be,  privileged  to 
attend  this  college  vrUl  receive  training  In 
the  most  modem  methods  of 'the  science  of 
education  by  a  band  of  devoted  tutors,  indig- 
enous and  expatriate.  The  country  has  a 
wise  foresight  of  their  Government  and  the 
generosity  of  Americans  to  thank  for  this 
very  modern  college. 

The  eradication  of  Ignorance  is  only  one 
front,  and  members  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion the  vanguard,  in  the  war  against  back- 
wardness; for  a  nation  of  ignorant  men  and 
women  cannot  wage  a  successful  war  against 
disease,  nor  that  against  poverty;  teachers 
therefore  play  a  very  key  role  in  the  overall 
plans  of  our  development,  and  they  deserve 
the  highest  respect  of  the  nation,  as  rightly 
pointed  out  by  the  President.  All  our 
schemes  to  raise  our  people's  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  literally  come  to  nought  If  we  do 
not  strengthen  our  teaching  manpower.  All 
manner  of  skilled  personnel — planners,  econ- 
omists, engineers,  doctors,  lawyers — must  in 
the  first  Instance  depend,  for  preparation  for 
their  skills,  on  teachers.  It  is  therefore 
fitting  that  expansion  of  training  facilities 
is  provided  for  in  the  5-year  development 
plan. 

The  ordinary  man  or  woman  could  be  for- 
given for  not  knowing  exactly  what  a  teacher 
goes  through,  what  responsibilities  he  carries 
and  how  public  his  failure  can  be  If  he  does 
not  deliver  the  goods.  But  the  Government 
does,  and  does  so  in  no  uncertain  manner,  for 
the  cabinet  Is  graced  by  the  presence  of  some 
ex-teachers.  That  perhaps  explains  the 
emphasis  correctly  placed  on  the  production 
of  more  and  better  teachers. 

At  a  time  when  we  were  fighting  colonial- 
ism it  was  necessary  that  we  mobilize  all  our 
forces  irrespective  of  our  training;  for  some 
time  after  we  had  won  our  independence  it 
was  equally  Inevitable  that  In  adjusting  the 
administration  some  teachers  should  move 
Into  more  lucrative  Jobs  In  the  higher  eche- 
lons of  the  civil  service;  but  this  was  no  more 
than  a  necessary  evil;  It  was  a  severe  drain 
on  the  teaching  profession.  It  Is  therefore 
proper  that  the  Government  should  now 
make  good  that  loss. 

Government  should  at  this  stage  try  to 
attract  none  but  the  best  brains  Into  the 
training  colleges.  Time  there  was  when  any- 
one was  good  enough  to  be  a  teacher,  with 
the  result  that  not  only  was  the  profession 
diluted,  but  a  psychological  situation  was 
created  whereby  the  teaching  profession 
was  a  pis  aller.  This  was  most  unfortunate 
because  It  meant  that  the  best  brains  went 
elsewhere,  and  only  when  students  failed 
to  qualify  for  entry  Into  other  professions  did 
they  go  in  for  teaching. 

In  the  new  and  sovereign  Tanzania  this 
need  not  be  so  because  oiir  own  people  de- 
cide which  are  the  priorities  in  our  develop- 
ment plans.  It  win  be  a  long  time  before 
we  can  produce  our  economists  and  engineers 
by  pressing  a  button,  and  until  we  reach 
that  happy  state  we  shall  still  need  teachers. 
And  whereas  the  respect  accorded  to  teachers 
last  Satxirady  la  not  grudged,  we  suggest 
respectfully  that  Government  would  do  well 
to  adj\i»t  the  discrepancy  In  material  reward 
between  teachers  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel at  camparable  standing. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
first  concrete  signs  that  adjournment  is 
in  sight,  many  of  our  number  are  casting 
about  for  a  place  to  take  a  well-earned 
vacation.  For  those  who  have  not  yet 
decided  where  they  would  like  to  spend 
this  time,  I  offer  a  suggestion:  consider 
Key  West,  Fla. 

Key  West,  the  southernmost  point  on 
the  continental  United  States,  offers  a 
diversity  of  activities — there  is  something 
for  everyone  to  do.  see,  and  enjoy.  For 
the  fisherman  there  are  abundant  sup- 
plies of  sailfish,  marlin,  dolphin,  barra- 
cuda, bonito,  and  others  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  For  the  skindiver  there  are 
innumerable  old  shipwrecks  to  explore  in 
waters  that  abound  with  living  coral  and 
over  600  species  of  tropical  fish.  For  the 
nonsportsman  or  the  individual  just 
looking  for  a  rest,  there  is  the  city  of 
Key  West  with  its  Old  World  charm  and 
excitement. 

In  the  October  issue  of  Skin  Diver 
magazine,  Mr.  Don  Groves  has  written 
a  delightful  article  on  the  Florida  Keys 
in  general  and  Key  West  in  particular. 
In  the  article,  entitled  "The  Key  for 
Good  Diving,"  Mr.  Groves  has  fully  cap 
tured  the  activities  available  to  all.  F^ 
those  who  seek  an  adventure-filled 
joumment.  I  recommend  this  article  a|id 
further  recommend  that  they  consider 
gracing  the  fair  city  of  Key  West  with 
their  presence. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Kxt  roR  Good  Divino 
(By  Don  Groves) 

Want  to  dive  in  this  country's  clearest 
and  warmest  waters?  Care  to  swim  In  water 
that  literally  abounds  with  the  remnants  of 
old  shipwrecks,  living  coral,  and  more  than 
600  species  of  tropical  fish?  Looking  for  an 
Interesting  old  world  atmosphere  combined 
In  a  thriving  modem  city  where  you  can 
live  cheaply  and  comfortably  and  still  be 
located  less  than  a  day's  small  boat  distance 
from  12  ocean  reefs?  Perhaps  you  may  be 
seeking  the  type  of  reefs  where  the  depth  of 
water  Is  shallow  enough  to  permit  standing 
but  where  It  also  drops  off  to  any  depth  one 
may  desire? 

If  by  any  chance  these  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  characteristics  you  would  somehow  like 
to  have  Incorporated  In  your  favorite  "swim- 
ming hole" — then  "go  southernmost" — young 
man.  Go  to  the  very  southernmost  tip  of  the 
United  States  that  Is — to  Key  West.  Fla. 
There  you  will  happily  discover  the  greatest 
all-aroimd  si>ot  in  this  hemisphere  for  the 
skindiver.  Moreover,  you  will  also  find  the 
finest  and  biggest  little  city  on  an  Island 
anywhere. 

Sunny,  plctxireeque  Key  West,  located  only 
90  miles  from  Havana,  Cuba,  uniquely  retains 
its  nicely  blended  mixture  of  tranquil  Cuban, 
West  Indian,  and  Bahamian  lore  right  In  the 
midst  of  an  Influx  of  toiirlsts,  artists,  writers, 
as  well  as  an  important  (31.000  man)  U.S. 
naval  installation. 

Rich  in  its  eolcrful  bistary.  tbla  little  city 
baa  the  ability  of  recreating  for  tbe  properly 
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attuned  visitor  more  of  the  historic  past  than 
perhaps  any  city  of  our  country. 

It  was  here  that  John  James  Audubon 
painted  bis  famoiis  Florida  Key  birds;  here, 
Lt  Robert  B.  Peary,  subsequent  discoverer 
of  the  North  Pole,  helped  rebuild  a  naval 
wharf;  here,  Ernest  Hemingway  wrote  bis 
most  famous  works  ("Winner  Take  Nothing." 
"Green  Hills  of  Africa,"  "To  Have  and  Have 
Not,"  "Snows  of  Kilamanjaro,"  and  "For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls");  here,  Jose  Marti 
worked  and  Inspired  many  to  the  cause  of 
Cuban  liberty,  and  here  \mtold  others — 
heads  of  state,  poets,  playwrights,  artists, 
and  yes — sklndivers  have  walked  its  Jas- 
mine-scented streets  bearing  names  such  as 
Grunt  Bone  Alley,  Poorhovise  Lane,  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Roosevelt,  and  Whitehead. 

Some  of  these  same  skindivera.  inciden- 
tally, were  in  Key  West  in  tbe  first  place  to 
receive  training  at  tbe  U.S.  naval  xmderwater 
gwlmmers  schort.  This  activity  waa  tovnOM 
in  1964  to  train  naval  personnrt  in  tbe  \ue  oJt 
scuba.  Scuba  training  at  this  ideal  location 
of  Key  West  la  a  primary  mission  of  tbe 
school  which  takes  pride  In  tbe  quality  of  its 
training  and  in  tbe  diving  competence  of  its 
graduates.  In  addition  to  training  basic 
divers  the  school  also  provides  the  same 
■cuba  indoctrination  to  UDT  frogmen 
tralneee  and  explosive  ordnance  dlspoeal 
students  who  are  selected  for  training  not 
only  from  the  Navy  but  also  from  the  Marine 
Corps,  Army,  Air  Force,  special  forces.  Coast 
OuarcLand  certain  civilian  wganizations. 
Sc^kking  of  civilians  brings  up  tbe  fact 
Key  West  might  easily  be  referred  to 
_^be  flsbing  capital  of  tbe  world.  At  least 
-JilB  is  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  countless  happy 
^ear  and  tackle  fishermen  who  have  visited 
and  fished  in  Key  West. 

At  Key  West  many  charter  boats  troll  off- 
shore daily  for  such  gamefish  as  sailfish. 
TPftriin,  waboo,  tuna,  dolphin,  kingflsb.  am- 
berjack.  barracuda,  bonito  and  many  otbers. 
(Fees  for  such  charters  usually  range  from 
$60  to  170  per  day  with  aU  bait  and  tackle 
furnished.) 

Smaller  light-tackle  boats  flsb  the  pro- 
tected waters  of  tbe  outer  Islands,  reefs,  and 
bays  for  bonefiah,  tarpon,  permit,  barracuda, 
trout,  jacks,  ladyflsh,  mackerel  and  otbers 
(at  $50  per  day,  also  with  all  bait  and  tackle 
furnished.) 

Party  boats  capable  of  carrying  up  to  60 
persons  are  available  for  bottom  flwhing 
around  shoals,  wrecks,  and  reefs,  where  a 
great  variety  of  species  are  caught,  including 
big  Jewflsh.  abarks,  grouper,  snapper,  jacks 
and  otbers.  Tbe  fee  Is  $6.25  per  person,  in- 
cluding bait  and  bandline.  Rod  and  reel 
may  be  rented  tor  $1.  The  party  boats  leave 
Garrison  Bigbt  daily  at  10  am.  and  return 
around  4:30  pjn. 

Ed  Cleslnski  Is  the  only  Key  West  captain 
who  operates  his  own  diesel  twin  cruiser 
charter  boat,  Swimfln  II,  both  for  fishing  and 
sklndlvlng  excursions.  Ed,  a  nationally 
known  skindiver  of  over  33  year*  experience 
and  the  country's  first  sklndlvlng  guide,  Is 
probably  the  man  most  familiar  with  the 
coral  reef  formations  and  the  underwater 
topography  around  Key  West.  Commenting 
and  describing  the  sklndlvlng  possibllitlefi 
In  the  area,  Cleslnski  says,  "if  there  is  a  better 
place  for  the  skindiver  anywhere — I  sure 
don't  know  about  it  and  I've  been  aroimti 
In  this  game  now  for  over  30  years."  \ 

"Actually  within  the  close  vicinity  of  K^ 
West  there  are  12  reefs  on  the  edge  of  the 
gulf  stream.  These  are  shallow  enough  to 
stand  on  them  and  they  drop  off  Into  the 
blue  to  Just  about  any  depth  you  care  to 
dive.  Moreover,  on  the  reefs  are  three  small 
sand  Islands  which  are  Ideal  for  beach  comb- 
ing and  shore-bound  sklndlvlng.  On  one 
Island  there  Is  a  109-foot  lighthouse  where 
a  topside  view  can  be  photographed  of  tbe 
s\irroundlng  reefs  in  clear  and  colorfvO  water. 
"The  most  beautiful  fish  and  coral  are 
found  in  shallow  depths  from  1  foot  to  10 


feet.  The  clearness  of  the  water  around  our 
reefs  allows  one  to  see,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, to  depths  of  40  feet,  under  ideal  con- 
ditions, over  70  feet.  Rwnnanta  oC  old 
wrecks  encrusted  In  coral  may  be  seen  on 
the  reefs,  Including  granite  ballast  rocks  from 
old-sailing  vessels.  If  possible  to  have  choice 
of  seasons  for  diving,  spring  and  summer 
months  are  ideal. 

"At  Dry  Tortugas,  a  lOO-square-mlle  na- 
tional park.  Is  the  last  salt  water  virgin  ter- 
ritory left  in  the  United  States  for  the  skin- 
diver. 

"Locally  there  are  over  600  species  of  tropi- 
cal fish,  among  the  most  abundant  fishing 
grounds  found  In  the  country.  Spear  fishing 
1  mUe  away  from  Highway  U.S.  1  U  allowed  in 
the  lower  half  of  Monroe  County,  from  Grey- 
hound Key  to  Key  West.  Aboard  my  boat, 
the  Swim  Fin  II,  conservation  Is  practiced 
under  sportsman's  riiles.  It's  possible  for 
experienced  divers  to  spear  flab  aucb  as  jew- 
flsh (sea  baas)  from  60  pounds  to  aeveral 
hundred  pounds  each,  generally  in  tbe  Bi»1ng 
and  Slimmer  montbs." 

Asking  a  diving  chau-ter  boat  captain  like 
Ed  or  a  knowledgeable  diver  like  "Captain 
Red"  Heironlmus,  who  owns  Captain  Red's 
Sportsman's  Shop  In  Key  West,  to  divulge 
their  favorite  diving  sports  where  water  is 
usually  clear  when  other  water  Is  not,  is 
about  like  asking  tbe  president  of  an  Indus- 
trial company  to  release  all  tbe  jM-oprietary 
manxif  acturlng  details  of  some  unique  prod- 
uct that  his  compcmy  makes.  Such  things 
Just  aren't  done  as  you  well  know.  Every 
diver  has  a  favorite  spot  that  he  wants  to 
keep  to  himself  or  to  a  select  few. 

However,  around  Key  West  wbile,  of  course, 
some  locations  are  better  than  others,  tbe 
problem  of  knowing  or  easily  finding  out  by 
trial  where  to  swim  la  not  too  difficult  to 
solve.  Perhaps  a  few  of  tbe  somewhat  choicer 
diving  spots  around  Key  West  might  be  listed 
as  follows: 

Sand  Key  Ught  (7^4  mUea  eoutbweet  of 
Key  West) :  Especially  good  spot  for  under- 
water photography. 

Marquesas:  Located  about  28  miles  west  of 
Key  West,  these  Inlands  offer  an  excellent 
base  for  all  sklndlvlng  activities. 

American  Shoals:  A  reef  some  8  miles  from 
Sugar  Loaf  Channel. 

Looe  Key:  A  sunken  coral  reef  which  lies 
some  5  miles  south  of  Big  Pine  Key  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  This  key  was  named  for  an 
English  ship  which  ran  agroimd  in  1744  with 
another  ship  in  tow.  Sklndivers  can  still 
bring  up  cannon  balls  and  other  mementos 
of  tbe  two  shlpe.  Terrific  spot  for  coral  and 
lobster  and  underwater  photography. 

Boca  Chlca  Beach:  Near  Boca  Chlca  Naval 
Air  Station. 

Western  Dry  Rocks:  8V4  miles  southwest  of 
Key  West. 

Eastern  Dry  Rocks:  7  miles  south-south- 
west of  Key  West.  Especially  good  place  for 
live  shell  specimens. 

Boca  Grande  Key:  l^ls  area  Includes  a 
number  of  wrecks  Including  a  World  War  n 
destroyer. 

Dry  Tortugas:  About  70  miles  west  of  Key 
West.  U.S.  national  park  area — no  spear- 
fishing  on  any  of  the  five  reefs  In  the  area. 
Great  underwater  visibility. 

Western  Sambo:  9  miles  southeast  of  Key 
West.  Lots  of  live  coral  and  shells  around 
the  1-mile  long  reef. 

Now  at  this  point  If  you  have  your  mask, 
snorkel,  fins  and  other  belongings  packed 
and  are  about  to  take  off  for  Key  West,  let  It 
be  said  that  the  average  visitor  to  Key  West 
(population  55,000)  can  best  select  his  own 
lodgings,  restaurants  and  places  of  diversions 
right  there  on  the  site.  In  this  way  he  can 
best  salt  bis  own  pocketbook  and  other 
requirements.  From  my  own  experience 
when  I  go  there — ^I  go  to  do  some  good  serious 
diving,  flsbing,  and  relaxing.  I  let  my  beard 
grow — wear  bermudaa  and  a  T  shirt — and  in 


general  let  the  wonderful  warm  sxm  and  water 
take  ovefr.  "Mom"  and  "Pop"  Casellas,  who 
own  a  modest  apartment  building,  tiie 
Casablanca  Apartments,  on  South  Duval 
Street,  see  to  it  that  the  very  reasonably 
priced  apartment  tbey  rent  my  wife  and  I  Is 
kept  clean  and  neat  and  that  we  are  not 
bothered  by  anyone  or  anything.  Find  a 
place  like  that  (and  there  are  several)  and 
then  go  to  It  for  a  vacation  of  good  diving 
and  relaxing  that  will  bring  you  back  time 
after  time  to  Key  West,  the  greatest  all 
aroimd  spot  In  this  hemisphere  for  tbe 
sklndivers. 


The  John  Birch  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  RENfARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Bilr.  Speaker.  In 
the  last  several  weeks,  you  may  have  no- 
ticed that  every  national  leader  In  the 
Republican  Party  has  denounced  and 
repudiated  the  John  Birch  Society- 

I  am  sure  that  most  people  know  what 
my  own  views  on  the  extremist  John 
Birch  Society  are.  But  because  we  have. 
In  Kansas,  a  substantial  number  of  ac- 
knowledged members  of  the  Birch 
Society,  plus  a  large  number  of  peon^e 
who  think  and  talk  and  act  like  Birch 
Society  members,  I  want  to  make  my 
own  position  crystal  clear. 

My  position  is  that  thoee  people  have 
no  place  in  the  Republican  Party.  For 
that  matter,  they  have  rvo  place  In  Kan- 
sas politics,  and  no  place  In  American 
politics.  They  have  no  program  for  the 
Republican  Party,  they  have  no  program 
for  Kansas,  and  they  have  no  program 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  Their 
major  program  is  fear  and  hate. 

Now,  some  people  have  said  they  know 
some  good  people  who  are  members  of 
the  Birch  Society.  Good  people?  If 
they  are  good  people,  they  had  better 
get  as  far  away  from  the  Birch  Society 
and  from  extremists  who  think  and  talk 
and  act  like  Birchers,  as  they  can.  The 
Birch  Society  stands  for  the  preposition 
that  I>wight  Elsenhower  was  an  agent  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy;  that  John 
Poster  IXilles  was  a  Communist  Involved 
in  treason  against  America;  that  Amer- 
ica today  is  60  to  80  percent  Communist 
controlled  and  Influenced,  and  they  are 
still  putting  out  the  same  kinds  of  stuff. 
For  example,  these  people — these  Birch 
members  and  people  who  act  like  Birch- 
ers— are  now  helping  to  foist  on  the  pub- 
lic the  book,  "None  Dare  CJall  It  Trea- 
son." This  is  an  extremist  Birch-tjrpe 
warning  of  an  imminent  C(»nmunlst 
takeover  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
ends  up  by  urging  its  readers  to  join  the 
Birch  Society. 

To  sum  up,  because  of  the  substantial 
Birch  membership  and  Birch-type  activ- 
ity in  Kansas,  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion crystal  clear.  There  is  no  place  In 
the  Republican  Party  either  for  Birch 
Society  members  or  for  pe(«>le  who  act 
like  Birchers.  There  is  no  place  for 
these  people  anywhere  in  ELansas  poll- 
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Ob  the  Brighter  Side 


of  the  discouraging  news  that  Is 

the  world,,  it  serves  as  a  tonic  and 

devote  a  little  time  to  the  brighter 

we  refer  to  the  economy  which  is 

Into  Its  54th  month  of  expansion. 

productive  years  have  been  unique 

the  expansion  period  has  been  al- 

ui^nterrupted    and    almost    nonlnQa- 

Never  before  in  U.S.  economl)c  hls- 

the  country  prospered  for  s<>  long 

general  price  increases. 

Nations  report  issued  in  Geneva, 
30,  identifies  the  United  States  as 
'8  most  djmamlc  economic  power — 
Europe — in  1964.    The  reports  pre- 
the  trend  would  continue  this 
the  United  States  acting  as  prime 
world  trade  growth.    The  U.N.  Eco- 
C^nunlsslon  for  Exirope   Report   said 
in  world  production  and  world 
year  was  "a§  great  as  in  any  year 
past  two  decades,  not  excepting 
of  postwar  recovery." 
Ackley,    chairman    of    the    U.S. 
Economic  Advisers,  on  October  4 
Francisco  group  that  the  growth 
Soviet  Russia's  national  output  has 
■third   during    the    past    5    years, 
U.S.  rate  has  picked   up  by  the 
The  "absolute  gap"  between 
economies  has  widened  by  a  whop- 
bllllon  dviring  that   period.     In   a 
to  1970.  Ackley.  President  John- 
economist,  said  that  the  gap  will 
by  another  $60  billion  in  favor  of 
States  if  present  growth  trends 


formal,  but  nonetheless  acc\irate, 

can  be  found  in  the  "Help  Wanted" 

:  the  classified  advertising  pages  in 

newspaper.     Here  at  the  Press,  we 

more  such  advertisements  than 

,  as  area  Industries  find  their  em- 

ofSces  in  stlffer  ccHnpetitlon  than 

departments. 

a  threat  by  one  Niklta  Khru- 

"bury  you,"  predicting  that  Soviet 

would  outsuip  that  of  the  United 

1070.    Americans  cooly  interpreted 

as  a  challenge  to  economic  war. 

cotifldenca  appears  to  have  been  well 


Coatinaation  From  Thursday — 
"Constellation" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  1845  to  1852  Constellation  was  in 
ordinary  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Prom  1853  to 
1855,  the  ship  was  rebuilt,  an  operation 
which  included  the  addition  of  12  feet  to 
her  length  and  changed  her  rate  to  a  22- 
gun  sloop  of  war. 

She  left  Norfolk  in  August  1855  to  serve 
with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  and 
returned  in  Jime  1858,  having  logged 
29.227  miles.  After  guarding  American 
merchantmen  from  unlawful  search  in 
waters  off  Cuba,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned in  August  1858. 

The  split  between  North  and  South 
widened  until  a  clash  seemed  inevitable. 
One  of  the  main  issues  was  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  was  this  issue  that  brought 
Constellation  into  the  conflict. 

Placed  back  in  service  in  June  1859,  she 
became  flagship  of  the  African  Squadron 
to  assist  in  breaking  up  the  slave  trade. 
In  the  following  three  years  she  made 
prizes  of  three  slave  ships  and  liberated 
nearly  a  thousand  slaves,  who  were 
transported  to  freedom  in  Monrovia.  The 
Civil  War  brought  her  home  in  Septem- 
ber 1861,  but  she  was  soon  dispatched  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  she  watched 
over  Union  merchant  ships,  guarding 
them  from  possible  attack  by  Confed- 
erate cruisers  and  helping  in  the  block- 
ade of  Raphael  Semme's  Confederate 
raider  Sumter  at  Gibraltar.  She  re- 
turned to  Hampton  Roads  by  way  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Blockading  Squadron  in  May 
1864,  then  began  a  new  career  as  receiv- 
ing and  training  ship,  taking  time  out 
now  and  again  for  special  missions. 

The  Civil  War  ended  the  era  of  billow- 
ing canvas  and  wooden  ships  as  the 
steamship  came  Into  its  own.  The  thrill- 
ing sight  of  a  cloud  of  canvas  skimming 
the  horizon  became  just  a  memory  as 
more  and  more  wooden  hulks  of  once 
proud  ships  were  permitted  to  rot  on  the 
beach.  These  is  no  place  for  sentiment 
in  naval  records,  but  it  must  have  been 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  saved 
Constellation  from  the  fate  of  other  sail- 
ing ships  of  the  time. 

In  1871,  the  Navy  returned  the  old 
veteran  to  active  duty  as  a  training  ship 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  During  the 
peaceful,  happy  years  of  her  duty  at 
Annapolis  many  of  America's  future  ad- 
mirals trained  on  her  ancient  decks. 
Twenty  years  passed  on  training  duty 
before  Constellation  resumed  her  diplo- 
matic mission.  Most  important  during 
this  period  was  the  part  she  played  In 
transporting  food  to  the  starving  people 
of  Ireland  during  the  terrible  famine  of 
1880.  Thus  to  mllUona  of  people,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  VS.  frigate 
ConsteUation  had  come  to  represent  the 


United  States  of  America  in  w&r  and 
peace. 

In  1894,  Constellation  went  to  New- 
port, R.I.,  on  training  duty  once  again. 
In  1914,  she  returned  to  Baltimore,  to 
take  part  in  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Centennial  Celebration  and,  In  1926, 
cruised  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1940,  the  memory 
of  Constellation's  glory  was  dimmed  by 
the  clouds  of  war  in  Europe.  She  lay 
berthed  at  Newport,  neglected  and  al- 
most forgotten.  In  those  crucial  early 
days  of  World  War  n,  German  subma- 
rines roamed  the  Atlantic  In  wolf  packs 
like  the  Barbary  Pirates  of  old.  One  of 
the  men  who  knew  and  loved  Constella- 
tion recalled  that  the  American  Navy's 
record  of  freedom  and  valor  on  the  high 
seas  started  with  this  great  ship.  Per- 
haps the  American  people  could  again 
draw  on  those  same  resources  of  deter- 
mination and  bravery  in  this  new  hour  of 
trial.  That  man,  who  remembered  was 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Porces.^ 
In  a  dramatic  revival  of  naval  tradition. 
President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  143- 
year-old  ship  Constellation  back  into 
commission  as  flagship  of  the  U.S.  Atlan- 
tic Fleet. 

The  record  of  America's  grand  old 
champion  of  freedom  Is  astoimding.  No 
other  ship  has  amassed  such  a  continu- 
ous record  of  participation  In  so  many 
historic  and  significant  events  over  so 
great  a  period  of  time.  Even  In  its 
present  condition,  this  historic  old  ship 
inspires  every  visitor  with  the  majesty 
and  meaning  of  our  past.  Future  gen- 
erations will  draw  the  same  sense  of 
strength,  dignity  and  determination 
from  the  Constellation  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers. As  an  oflBclal  national  historic 
shrine,  the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  is 
an  eloquent  symbol  of  American  liberty. 

She  must  be  preserved. 

IN    THE    NAME    OF    FREBKtM RESTORATION 

PROGRAM 

In  1953,  it  appeared  that  the  U.S.  frig- 
ate Constellation,  then  berthed  In  Bos- 
ton, would  be  completely  destroyed  by 
the  cumulative  ravages  of  time  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  Federal  funds  to  preserve 
the  old  ship. 

The  members  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  Flag  House  Association  of  Balti- 
more, a  patriotic,  nonprofit  organization, 
determined  to  protect  and  preserve  this 
invaluable  relic  of  the  fight  for  freedom 
on  the  high  seas.  The  Flag  House  Asso- 
ciation secured  title  to  the  ship  from 
the  U.S.  Navy;  then  these  patriotic  citi- 
zens, by  immediate  and  vigorous  action, 
brought  Constellation  home  to  Balti- 
more in  1955. 

The  Flag  House  Association  then  took 
the  second  step  In  the  plan  to  preserve 
Constellation  for  future  generations. 
This  was  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stellation  restoration  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  the  restoration  and 
raising  the  necessary  funds. 

Prom  1955  to  the  present,  fimds  have 
been  raised  principally  through  the  sale 
of  souvenir   coins   and   outright   gifts. 
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»niese  limited  funds  have  been  used 
for  general  care,  hull  maintenance  and 
Lsential  Interior  repairs.  The  current 
national  fund  raising  campaign  la  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  funds  required  to 
complete  the  ship. 

This  final  restoration  effort  will  be 
undertaken  In  six  stages. 

First,  primary  hull  repairs;  second, 
secondary  hull  repairs;  third,  masts, 
gpars,  riggins;  fourth,  interior  restora- 
tion; fifth,  fittings  and  detail,  and  sixth, 
dock  facilities. 

Complete  restoration  will  allow  the 
U5  frigate  ConsteUation  to  travel  to 
various  ports  In  ttie  United  States  and 
thus  be  made  accessible  to  thousands  of 
American  schoolchildren.  This  grand 
old  champion  wUl  then  complete  her 
final  and  greatest  mission — bringing  the 
true  meaning  of  the  American  heritage 
of  freedom  to  the  people  she  has  served 
so  long  and  so  well. 

VJB.   FBIOAT*   "CONSTELLATION" 

The  first  warship  built  for  the  VS. 
Navy  to  get  to  sea 

The  first  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  de- 
feat an  enemy  man-of-war  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  first  American  warship  to  enter 
the  inland  waters  of  China. 

The  first  U.S.  Navy  signal  book,  pre- 
pared by  Captain  Truxtim,  was  used  on 
board  ConsteUation. 

The  longest  record  of  total  service  of 
any  US.  warship. 

The  only  major  American  warship  still 
In  existence  that  saw  action  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  only  sailing  ship  in  U.S.  history  to 
ever  serve  as  fistgshlp  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

The  first  UJ3.  Navy  regulations,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Truxtun  for  ConsteUa- 
tion, are  the  basis  of  present  day  naval 
regulations. 

The  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  is  the 
oldest  ship  in  the  world  continuously 
afloat. 

Chester  W.  Nimitz,  fieet  admiral, 
VS.  Navy,  national  chairman,  Con- 
Mtellation  Restoration  Committee: 

The  UJ3.  frigate  Constellation  1b  perhape 
the  most  Important  link  that  the  UJ9.  Navy 
And  the  American  people  have  with  our  early 
historic  efforta  to  preserve  our  liberty.  Tour 
help  Is  needed  now  to  restore  this  great  de- 
fender of  freedom  to  her  rightful  position  as 
a  proud  symbol  of  American  determination 
to  preserve  Justice  and  maintain  Indepen- 
dence. It  is  important  to  restore  Constella- 
tion so  that  future  generations  of  Americans 
may  be  inspired  to  the  same  great  deeds  of 
▼alor  and  bravery  as  those  men  who  served 
and  died  on  her  decks. 

Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  admiral  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  national  vice  chairman,  Con- 
stellation Restoration  Committee: 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  called 
the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  "a  ship  of 
destiny."  That  this  great  ship  has  accom- 
plished so  m\Kh  and  survived  so  long  does 
seem  a  miracle.  Part  ot  the  greatness  at  this 
magnificent  old  man-of-war  may  He  in  the 
fact  that  her  accomplishments  in  peace  equal 
those  of  war.  Her  diplomatic  missions  and 
peacetime  activity  In  the  protection  of  the 
people    of    Hawaii,    relieving    the    famine 


stricken  in  Zrdand  and  oeasdees  vlgllanoe  on 
the  high  seas  are  reasons  enough  for  rMtwa- 
tlon.  Every  American  can  feel  proud  ot  this 
opportunity  to  help  restore  tbe  17.8.  frlgat* 
Constellation.  America's  "ship  oi  desttny." 


Mobocracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  an  editorial  about  my  address 
to  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America  which  provided  me  considerable 
personal  satisfaction. 

While  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Star 
for  Its  commendation  of  my  remartis,  I 
am  even  more  Inspired  by  the  fact  that 
the  press  Is  taking  an  ever-Increasing 
voice  in  denouncing  the  rule  of  mob 
violence. 

Since  the  Star  editorial  appeared,  I 
have  had  a  very  large  number  ci  re- 
quests for  the  text  of  my  address  to  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress.  With  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  Include  both  the  Star 
editorial  and  the  text  of  my  remarks 
which  I  hope  my  Jolleagues  will  find  of 
Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  and  address 
follow: 

|Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  7,  1966] 

RULX  BT    THE   MOB 

Representative  Pvcinbki  Is  an  authentic 
liberal,  a  man  whose  credentials  In  this  re- 
spect are  not  open  to  challenge.  So  it  Is  o< 
more  than  passing  interest  that  he  should 
speak  out  in  such  vigorous  fashion  against 
the  mob  In  this  country. 

The  Chicago  Democrat's  views  were  set 
forth  In  a  talk  to  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  of  America.  And  as  one  who  has 
observed  mob  action  in  his  own  dty.  he  Is 
in  a  position  to  know  what  he  Is  talking 
about. 

Recalling  Abraham  Uncoln's  warning  that 
the  real  threat  to  our  freedom  will  come  not 
Yrom  abroad,  but  from  within  our  own 
country,  Pucuyski  said:  "The  alarming 
growth  and  tendency  in  our  Natlcm  today 
toward  what  many  of  us  caU  'mobocracy' — 
government  by  mob  rule — should  be  of  deep 
concern  to  all  Amo-lcans.  It  Is  a  growing 
tragedy  that  in  our  Nation  governed  by  the 
most  complicated  system  ever  devised  by 
man,  there  are  those  who  turn  to  mob  rule 
because  they  seek  expediency  based  on  Im- 
patience and  a  desire  to  resolve  all  matters 
hastily,  without  concern  for  the  percent  of 
gains." 

Some  90  percent  of  the  gains  in  the  clvU 
rights  struggle  dtirlng  the  past  two  decades, 
he  said,  have  been  made  through  the  orderly 
processes  of  legislation  and  Judicial  review. 
And  "we  have  a  right  to  question  whether 
the  great  harm  done  to  Amolca  •  •  •  Justi- 
fies mob  rule  and  violence  for  the  remaining 
10  percent  of  gains." 

"Hie  Congressman  said  he  was  moved  to 
speak  out  because  of  spreading  violence,  and 
especially  after   the   riots   In   Los   Angeles. 


But  he  was  not  aiming  at  any  single  riot. 
His  comments  were  directed  to  mob  action 
in  the  North,  South.  Bast,  and  West;  to 
violence  on  coUege  campuses  as  weU  as  In 
the  streets. 

What  Is  urgently  required,  in  his  opinion, 
tB  respect  by  all  citizens  for  law  and  ordeily 
procedures.  And  he  suggested  that  if  this 
Is  not  forthcoming  ova  own  society  will  go 
the  way  of  other  great  civilisations  which 
have  fallen  to  mob  rule. 

These  are  things  that  very  much  need  say- 
ing, and  especlaUy  by  men  whose  records  In 
both  public  and  private  life  are  such  that 
their  motives  cannot  be  impugned. 


MoBOCEACY — America's  Most  Semous  Threat 
TO  Democracy 
Gentlemen,  In  the  866  years  since  we  de- 
cided to  settle  this  xinb^evably  abundant 
continent,  we  have  found  comfort  and 
strength  In  the  fraternal  ooooefit  at  Indl- 
vidtials  uniting  for  the  greater  stability  and 
progress  of  the  United  States. 

By  channeling  constrxictlve  Individual  ef- 
forts to  achieve  common  goals — ^whether  It  be 
debating  a  school  bond  iss\ie,  helping  a 
bewUdered  immigrant  understand  that  he, 
personally,  could  enrich  America's  cultural 
heritage,  or  raising  money  for  an  urgently 
needed  church  or  hospital— o\ir  fraternal  or- 
ganizations remain  one  of  our  greatest 
triumphs. 

Oxir  freedom  has  been  expanded,  protected, 
and  preserved  in  large  measure  by  the  men 
and  women  who  have  recognized  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  country. 

In  many  communities  throu^out  America 
today,  however,  this  concept  Is  undergoing 
a  subtle  change.  Rather  than  the  old  i»ln- 
clple  of  rolling  up  your  sleeves  and  plung- 
ing into  a  project  with  all  your  heart,  today 
we  find  increasing  numbers  of  pecq^  who 
permit  themselves  to  be  led,  to  be  manipu- 
lated, to  be  virtually  enslaved  by  those  who 
preach  the  ancient,  uncompromising  doctrine 
of  mob  rule  to  achieve  the  ends  which  they 
proclaim  worthwhile. 

In  reviewing  today  how  weU  we  have  pro- 
tected democracy,  let  us  pause  to  remranber 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  spoken  127 
years  ago  In  Springfield,  ni..  when  he  said 
that  danger  to  America  will  never  come 
from  without  and  he  warned  that  If  our 
freedom  Is  ever  to  be  destroyed,  the  destruc- 
tion will  spring  from  among  us.  Llnccdn 
said: 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  i^- 
procujh  of  danger?  By  what  means  shall 
we  fortify  against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some 
transatlantic  military  glan^  to  step  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never.  All 
the  armies  In  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from 
the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point  then  Is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer  that  If  It 
ever  reaches  It  must  spring  from  amongst 
us.  It  cannot  come  from  a,broad.  If  destruc- 
tion be  o\ir  lot.  we  ourselves  must  be  the 
authors  and  the  finishers. 

"As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live 
through  all  times  or  die  by  suicide. 

"Let  reverence  for  the  law  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let  It  be  taught 
In  the  schools,  in  the  seminaries,  and  in 
the  colleges.  Let  It  be  written  in  primers, 
in  spelling  books,  and  almanacs.  Let  It  be 
preached  frcan  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  leg- 
islative halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  Jus-, 
tlce;  and,  in  short,  let  It  become  the  polit- 
ical religion  of  the  Nation,  and  let  the  old 
and  the  yoiing.  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  of  all  sexes  and  tcmguee, 
and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly at  its  altars." 
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These    words  are  as  alive  today  as  they 
In  1838  #hen  this  Nation  was  threat- 
ened wl  ;h  destruction  from  within. 

The  I  tanning  growth  and  tendency  In  our 
Nation   today  toward  what  many  of  ua  call 

by     mob     rule 
3e  of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans, 
pxnrlng  tragedy  that  in  oiu-  Nation, 
by  the  most  complicated  system 
by  man,  there   are  those  who 
mob    rule    becaiise    they    seek    ex- 
based  on  impatience  and  a  desire  to 
ill  matters  hastUy,  without  concern 
Ights  of  others, 
living  in  an  era  that  tests  the  very 
and  coiirage  of  our  Republic.    We 
a  our  people  today  a  depth  of  under- 
imparalleled  in  the  history  of  this 
We  have  had  too  many  examples  in 
of  mobocracy — the  most  morbid 
constitutional  government, 
ten  we  associate  mob  rule  and  dem- 
wlth  race  conflicts  and  dlstiirb- 
t  should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  of 
the  mania  for  taking  the  law  Into 
hands   Is    spreading    today    into 
which  Iiave  nothing  to  do  with 
disturbances.    The  increasing  violence 
itions  on  college  campuses  is  but 
of  mob  rule. 
Nowadays,  the  prevailing  principle  appears 
a  ;tlon,  not  thought.     If  one  doesnt 
a  sign,  or  obstruct  a  roadway  or  lead 
for  peace,  or  for  war,  for  a  soft  pol- 
a  hard-line  policy,  one  is  somehow 
and  uninvolved   in   the  great 
the  day.     To  be  law  abiding  is  to 
it6,  by  today's  standards, 
be  clearly  shown  that  even  in  the 
struggle,  90  percent  of  all  the 
in  this  country  within  the  last 
have  been  made  through  the 
processes  of  legislation  and  Judicial 
We  have  a  right  to  question  whether 
harm  being  done  to  America  and  Its 
abroad  Justifies  mob  rule  and  violence 
emainlng  10  percent  of  gains, 
the  ancient  Locrlans  who  first  gave 
to  freedom  of  speech,  biit  at  a  price 
of  us  would   not   want  to  pay 
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their    system,    any    citizen    could 

on    any    subject    in    the    village 

]  irovlded,  however,  that  a  noose  was 

around  his  neck  and  if  the  crowd 

agree   with  what  he  said,   he   was 

hanged. 

the  day  will  never  come  when  the 

people  will  be  compelled  to  march 

cadence  like  the  people  behind  the 

or  the  Bamboo  Curtain  in  Red 

hope  the  day  will  never  come  when 

of  this  country  will  not  be  per- 

exercise  their  right  to  be  different; 

their  right  to  disagree. 

also  hope  the  day  will  never  come 

impatience    with    the    seemingly 

pace  of  our  democratic  process 

the  people,  and  they  will  try 

expedient  ways  of  giving  mean- 

ihelr  views  by  mob  rule   or  other 

c  banges. 

faith  in  our  Constitution.    I  have 

the   democratic   processes   of   this 

I   have   faith   that   the   American 

take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  com.- 

of  the  world  situation  today. 

with  dignity  and  order  manifest 

to  their  respective   representa- 

civilisations  have  fallen  to  mob 

grant  that  o\ir  land  shall  never 

fate. 

and  collective  self -discipline 

acceptance   of    the    responsibilities 

e  an  intrinsic  part  of  true  liberty, 

living  meaning  to  a  social  order 

hope  ultimately  will  inspire  the 
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the  day  comes  when  we  convince 

nel^bors  on  this  small  planet  that  we 

w^t  we  say  and  we  practice  what  we 


preach,  war  will  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
inevitable  among  men  and  nations. 

We  cannot,  no  matter  how  noble  our  dec- 
larations, expect  men  less  blessed  with  th« 
God-given  resources  we  Americans  have  in 
such  abundance,  to  resolve  their  problems 
without  resorting  to  violence.  It  in  our  own 
Nation  the  principles  of  respect  for  the 
freedom  and  integrity  of  others  is  tested 
dally  through  unruly  demonstrations  and 
examples  of  mob  violence  and  personal  in- 
justice. 

Know  it  well — we  Americans  are  being 
Judged  dally  as  a  people  and  a  Nation  by 
every  civilization  on  earth.  There  is  no 
area  of  this  world  which  is  not  keenly  In- 
terested in  our  ability  to  make  democracy 
work  within  our  own  borders.  Our  respon- 
sibility to  one  another  and  to  the  goal  of 
universal  peace  Is  Inescapable. 

There  will  be  no  peace — be  It  in  India, 
Pakistan,  Africa,  Asia,  or  Latin  America — 
when  we  are  observed  flouting  respect  for 
the  law  and  the  rights  of  others.  Indeed,  It 
is  time  we  renewed  our  pledge  to  t>e  our 
brother's  keeper. 

No  amount  of  social  legislation,  of  concern 
vrtth  eradicating  poverty  as  an  inevitable 
condition  of  existence  for  certain  of  our 
countrymen,  will  blot  out  the  effects  of  one 
example  of  violence  and  terror  to  achieve  a 
stated  goal,  regardless  of  the  goal. 

The  price  for  participating  In  the  settling 
and  civilizing  of  America  is  hard  work — and 
the  reward  is  self-respect  and  a  free  human 
soul. 

By  expanding  the  goals  of  human  achieve- 
ment, let  us  build  in  the  United  States  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  collective  spirit 
of  man. 

We  have  every  tool,  every  resource  avail- 
able to  us.  The  most  important  ingredient, 
the  mortar  with  which  to  bind  our  Ideals 
Into  a  unified  whole,  is  Individual  responsi- 
bility. As  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  said  al- 
most two  centuries  ago:  "Where  is  the  man 
who  owes  nothing  to  the  land  in  which  he 
lives?  Whatever  the  land  may  be,  he  owes 
to  it  the  most  precious  thing  possessed  by 
man — the  morality  of  his  actions  and  the  love 
of  virtue." 


Water  Development  Is  Investment  in 

I  Futare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OP   CALH^DKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  signed  the  bill 
authoiizing  the  Auburn  Dam-Folsom 
South  Canal  project  in  California  he 
spoke  some  wise  words  on  the  value  of 
such  multiple-purpose  projects.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  October  11,  1965,  Sacra- 
mento Bee  points  up  the  President's 
views. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Water  Development  Is  Investment 
Hi  Ftjttjrk 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  clearly  enun- 
ciated the  value  of  planning  and  building 
water  conservation  projects  when  he  spoke 
on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing construction  of  the  $428  million 
Auburn  Dam-Folsom  South  Canal  unit  of 
the  Central  Valleys  project. 

The  President  declared : 

"I  have  never  seen  a  dollar  Invested  any- 
where in  this  Nation  in  water  conservation, 
in  multiple-use  projects,  that  in  a  period  of 


even  a  decade  didn't  prove  that  it  was  good 
Investment  and  would  pay  very  high  re- 
turns." 

Johnson  said  the  Auburn-Folsom  project  la 
a  modern  answer  to  an  age-old  problem  of 
combating  floods  and  conserving  wasted 
water  for  use  in  dry  periods.  He  pointed  out 
that  had  the  big  Auburn  Dam  been  in  exist- 
ence last  year  when  the  American  River 
reached  historic  peaks  in  flow,  enough  water 
to  serve  the  city  of  Sacramento  for  more  than 
5  years  could  have  been  saved. 

In  the  12  months  preceding  the  signing  of 
the  Auburn  Dam  bill,  flood  damages  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  91.25  billion. 
But  this  was  Just  part  of  the  economic  story. 
For  instance,  the  waste  of  water  because  of  a 
lack  of  conservation  works  was  almost  in- 
calculable. In  northern  California  alone, 
enough  water  to  meet  the  domestic  and  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  demands  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  for  a  whole  year  poured  unused 
into  the  ocean. 

This  kind  of  waste,  Johnson  emphasized, 
is  unnecessary  because  the  Nation  has  the 
capability  to  prevent  disasters  and  conserve 
water  for  beneficial  uses. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Auburn-Polsom  project 
will  not  be  the  last  such  development  undei- 
taken  my  the  Federal  Govemment.  Even 
now  the  planners  are  outlining  additional 
water  ventures  which  must  be  authorized  if 
the  demands  of  population  growth  and  in- 
creased use  of  water  are  to  be  met  wisely  on 
the  basis  of  sound  investment  in  the  future. 
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Keep  Klan  Out  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  revealed  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  intends  to  establish 
itself  as  an  active  organization.  I  can 
think  of  very  few  organizations  which 
would  be  more  harmful  to  the  Interests 
of  all  Illinois  citizens. 

I  understand  that  the  Klan,  organized 
recently  in  southern  Wisconsin,  has  al- 
ready initiated  a  program  of  recruiting 
members  in  northern  Illinois.  I  do  not 
fear  that  the  Klan  will  sway  many  Illi- 
nois residents,  for  there  are  few  so  gulli- 
ble or  fearful  who  would  be  convinced  by 
the  Klan's  faulty  logic  and  its  bigoted 
appeal. 

I  submit  the  foUowihg  editorial  com- 
ment from  the  Chicago  DaDy  News: 
[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Oct.  18,  19651 
Keep  Klan  Out  op  Illinois 

The  Dally  News'  Philip  J.  O'Connor  reports 
in  a  current  series  a  drive  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  to  set  up  shop  in  Illinois  and  adjacent 
States.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone 
with  the  $15  initiation  fee  from  Joining  this 
oentury-old  organization,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  doesn't  happen  to  be  a  Negro,  Cath- 
olic, Jew,  "foreigner,"  or  "radical" — groups 
that  the  Klan  historically  despises.  But  it 
can  be  hoped  that  the  eliglbles  who  are  ap- 
proached by  the  Klan  recruiters  will  give 
some  thought  to  the  kind  of  club  they're 
Joining. 

We  raise  this  warning  because  the  im- 
pleasant  fact  is  that  Illinois,  like  any  other 
State,  possesses  a  small  population  fringe 
that  is  perennially  ripe  for  plucking  by  the 
professional     hatemongers.     These     are,     of 


course,  either  the  grossly  xmlnformed  (and/ 
or  uninformable) ,  or  those  with  minds 
diseased  with  fear  of  "they." 

"They"  can  be  almost  anybody  different 
from  themselves.  "They"  can  be  people  ot 
different  pigmentation,  different  places  of 
origin,  different  religion,  different  habits. 
The  common  trait  invariably  ascribed  to 
"they"  is  a  stealthy  bid  to  "take  over." 

For  the  benefit  of  these  gullible  or  fear- 
ful ones,  it  needs  to  be  recalled  that  the 
Klan  from  the  outset  had  as  its  mission 
the  terrorlzation  of  former  slaves  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  vote;  that  its  method 
was  and  remains  the  device  of  ganging  up 
on  the  unsuspecting  and  defenseless;  that 
its  record  is  studded  with  torture  and  kid- 
nap and  murder;  that  its  members  this 
year  have  systematically  and  enthusias- 
tically embellished  that  record. 

But  essentially  what  should  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  Klan.  in  its  hysterical  fear, 
undertakes  to  supplant  the  regular  agen- 
cies of  law  and  order  and  to  serve  as  Judge, 
Jury,  and  executioner  of  those  it  condemns. 
If  the  Klan  and  the  Klan  philosophy  ever 
were  to  prevail,  that  moment  would  mark 
the  end  of  the  American  system  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

In  short,  there  is  more  Involved  In  this 
resurgence  than  fun  and  games,  and  we 
share  the  dim  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
other  agencies  bearing  the  responsibility  for 
protecting  America  and  its  freedoms. 


Christopher  Colnmbat  Kraft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18, 1965 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Parade  magazine,  Sunday  supplement  to 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  carried 
an  article  in  their  October  17  edition  on 
my  good  friend  Chris  Kraft,  the  man 
behind  the  orbiting  astronauts  of  oui 
manned  space  program. 

Chris  is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of 
people  we  have  in  our  program  and  con- 
sequently one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
many  successes. 

The  article  follows: 
Space  Pbogkau's   Chris   Kraft:    Hk   Stands 
}   Out  d*  a  Field  or  Stars 
(By  Fred  Bluimenthal) 

Houston.  Tex. — ^When  our  Gemini  VI 
spacecraft  attempts  soon  to  link  up  with  an 
unmanned  rocket  circling  the  earth  at  17,000 
miles  an  hour,  two  more  astronauts  will  Join 
the  others  who've  gained  worldwide  fame. 
Yet  sitting  in  relative  obscurity  mailing  the 
life-or-death  decisions  In  a  control  room 
here  will  be  the  same  man  who  has  directed 
our  orbital  filghts  since  the  days  when  we 
were  sending  up  chimpanzees. 

We've  successfully  sent  many  astronauts 
into  space:  Glenn,  Carpenter,  Schirra, 
Cooper,  Grissom,  Yoimg,  McDlvitt,  Conrad. 
But  the  awesome  Job  of  ground  control  has 
been  left  to  the  unique  talents  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Kraft. 

Others  may  get  the  headlines  and  the 
ticker-tape  parades;  he  gets  the  responsi- 
bility. 

At  41,  the  salty,  blunt-spoken,  quick- 
thinking  Kraft  is  top  man  in  a  far-out  field 
of  human  knowledge  and  adventure  that 
was  still  In  the  science-fiction  stage  as  re- 
cently as  his  high  school  days  in  Hampton, 


Va.  As  director  of  the  UJ3.  maimed  space 
flight  program,  he  commands  the  ground 
control  teams  of  scientists  and  technicians 
that  direct  our  orbiting  apausecraft  from  lift- 
off to  splashdown. 

Yet.  although  he  Is  charged  with  a  Job 
with  such  worldwide  ramifications.  Kraft 
could  pass  unnoticed  even  here  where  the 
NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  Is  head- 
quartered. Conservative  in  dress,  he  is  me- 
dium good-looking,  of  medium  height  and 
build,  with  blue  eyes  and  Just-beginning- to- 
thin  brown  hair;  he  looks  exactly  like  a 
modestly  successful  young  business  execu- 
tive. He  might  well  be  described  as  "Mr. 
Average." 

The  truth  is  that  Chris  Kraft  possesses  one 
of  the  keenest  intellects  In  the  entire  space 
program,  which  is  chock  full  of  brilliant 
scientists,  engineers,  mathematicians,  and 
assorted  specialists  in  the  enormous  spec- 
trum of  space  disciplines.  He  stands  out  in 
a  field  of  stars. 

Interestingly,  Kraft  is  neither  pilot,  mathe- 
matician, scientist  nor  specialist  in  electron- 
ics or  celestial  mechancis.  He  holds  a  degree 
In  aeronautical  engineering  from  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  for  13  years  he 
was  a  flight  director  in  the  aeronautical  test 
program  at  Langley  AFB  research  center. 
He  himself  compares  his  Job  to  that  of  a 
symphony  conductor — "I  can't  play  all  the 
Instruments,  but  I  do  know  how  I  want  the 
total  effort  to  sound,  and  what  to  do  about 
it  if  it  doesn't  sound  right."  But  associates 
say  his  special  gift  U  his  ability  to  absorb — 
in  a  business  where  the  margin  for  error  is 
measured  in  micromilUmeters  and  micro- 
seconds— the  most  complex  technical  infor- 
mation, analyze  it  and  render  a  decision. 

NO    NONSENSE 

The  men  around  him  regard  him  with 
awe,  but  there  is  no  easygoing  familiarity 
such  as  the  astronauts  enjoy  among  them- 
selves. A  no-nonsense  perfectionist.  Kraft 
demands  superior  performance  from  his  sub- 
ordinates as  well  as  himself  and  can  be 
brutally  frank  in  criticizing  failure.  More- 
over, when  he  gives  an  order,  he  expects  it 
to  be  obeyed. 

Thus,  when  Astronaut  Edward  White  took 
his  celebrated  walk  into  space  during  the 
Gemini  IV  mission  last  stimmer,  he  enjoyed 
it  so  much  that  he  was  reluctant  to  return 
to  the  spaceship.  Up  frwn  the  Houston 
headquarters  went  a  peremptory  order  in  a 
familiar  businesslike  voice.  "Tell  him  to 
get  back  in."  Pilot  James  McDlvitt  was  In- 
structed.   White  got  back  in. 

Similarly,  during  the  second  U.S.  orbital 
flight.  Astronaut  Carpenter  was  fotmd  to  be 
using  too  much  fuel  in  his  first  pass  around 
the  earth.  Kraft  snapped  an  order  to  the 
capsxile  communicator  in  voice  contact  with 
Carpenter's  ship:  "Tell  him  to  go  easy  on 
the  fuel  or  I'll  ptUl  him  down  early."  There 
was  no  need  to  repeat  the  order. 

At  home,  Bjaft  is  equally  plainspoken. 
"Don't  ask  Chris  a  question  unless  you  want 
a  straight  answer,"  says  his  attractive  wife. 
Betty  Anne.  "If  I  ask  him  how  he  likes  a 
new  dress  I've  bought.  Iwtells  me.  And  it's 
not  always  what  I  wantMio  hear." 

Chris  and  Betty  Anne  were  high  school 
sweethearts  back  in  Hampton,  Va.,  and  Betty 
Anne  recalls  that  on  her  first  date  she  made 
him  produce  his  driver's  license  to  prove 
that  he  really  was  named  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. He  inherited  the  name  from  his 
father,  who  was  bom  while  the  United  States 
was  celebrating  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Betty  Anne 
concluded  that  two  Christopher  Columbuses 
in  the  family  were  enough.  Their  13-year- 
old  son  is  named  Gordon.  But  she  relented 
slightly  when  their  daughter  came  along. 
Now  10,  she  is  called  Kristl-Anne. 

Rare  social  evenings  give  Kraft  an  outlet 
for  one  of  his  lesser-known  talents.  He  likes 
to  work  With  his  hands,  and  the  surest  way 


for  a  guest  to  please  him  is  to  to  ask  for  a 
complicated  cocktail  that  has  to  be  "built" 
from  a  wide  variety  of  ingredients.  "H» 
doesn't  mix  a  drink."  Betty  Anne  says.  "h« 
manufactures  it." 

Kraft  has  little  time  for  other  handiwork, 
however.  He  once  set  out  to  be  an  amateur 
carpenter,  buUt  a  workbench  in  the  base- 
ment, but  a  flight  Interrupted  and  he  got  no 
further.  He  still  plays  golf— he  shoots  con- 
sistently in  the  low  80's — and  goes  to  an 
occasional  ball  game  with  young  Gordon. 
Otherwise,  he  is  a  full-time  man  of  space. 

He  also  gives  a  good  deal  of  thought  to 
the  subject.  He  and  his  team,  for  example, 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  a  space  tragedy.  He  has  discussed  it  per- 
sonally with  the  astronauts  before  each 
flight.  Characteristically,  he  has  laid  It  on 
the  line.  "If  one  of  you  becomes  Incapaci- 
tated— or  worse — up  there,"  he  has  told  them, 
"I  don't  want  the  able  man  to  be  a  big  hero 
and  stay  up  there  with  his  buddy."  Asked 
what  we  would  do  if  an  accident  Idlled  both 
crew  members,  he  replies.  "We've  thought 
hard  about  that.  Don't  know  the  answer. 
If  it  ever  does  come  to  that,  I  guess  you'd 
Just  have  to  try  to  live  with  it." 

FBOGBAIS  IN  DANCVB 

Feeling  that  way,  Kraft  also  resents  the 
enormous  publicity  each  space  shot  receivea, 
particularly  the  moment-by-moment  cover- 
age. If,  ultimately,  there  were  an  accident, 
he  feels  it  would  be  of  such  momentous  pro- 
portions that  there  would  be  great  public 
outcry,  a  rash  of  investigations,  and  possibly 
the  whole  space  program  would  be  crippled. 

What  makes  Chris  Kraft  uniquely  valuable 
to  the  multibUllon-doUar  project  that  alms 
at  landing  man  on  the  moon  by  1970  is  not 
training  or  scientific  knowledge,  but  the  raf 
quality  of  command  and  the  even  rarer  qual- 
ity of  decision  in  an  area  where  man  ham 
never  before  ventured. 

How  did  he  arrive  at  this  position  of  com- 
mand-decision in  a  field  dominated  by  men 
of   vastly  greater  scientific   knowledge? 

Chris  Kraft  himself  offers  a  modest  answer: 

"I  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  timsi, 
I  was  Just  lucky." 

If,  so,  the  astronauts  whose  lives  ride  on 
his  decisions,  must  reckon  themselves  lucky 
too. 


Jack  Valenti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW   JZBSET  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  October  13, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 18  the  distinguished  columnist 
William  S.  White  wrote  a  splendid  article 
on  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
Jack  Valenti  which  appeared  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  fine  newspaper  in  my  home  city,  . 
the  Newark  Evening  News.  I  am  de-  ' 
lighted  that  a  journalist  of  Mr.  White's 
high  caliber  has  devoted  time  to  the 
fair  and  objective  analysis  which  Mr. 
Valenti's  work  as  a  Presidential  aid  de- 
serves. 

Jack  Valenti  serves  President  Johnson 
tirelessly,  quietly  and  with  superb  effec- 
tiveness. He  seeks  no  praise  or  credit 
for  the  multitude  of  tasks  he  undertakes 
so  competently.  Yet  despite  the  heavy 
burden  of  his  White  House  work.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  of  his  unfail- 
ing kindness  and  effort  whenever  he  i» 
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Is  glad  to  work  and  for  a  cotmtry  he  is 
glad  to  serve  in  peace  as  once  he  served  it 
in  war. 

What  Is  annoying  and  significant  about  the 
attitudes  taken  toward  men  like  Valentl  is 
not  the  plain  injustice  to  persons  involved. 
Of  course,  it  is  all  essentially  quite  absiu-d. 
But  is  also  damaging  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  For  the  country  has  simply 
got  to  have  good,  steady  men  in  the  White 
House  palace  guard — in  anybody's  White 
House  and  not  Just  Johnson's  White  House. 
And  the  sort  of  high  school  sorority  snipping 
at  the  good  ones  that  goes  on  around  here 
Is  a  very  bad  thing. 

None  of  these  feUows  Is  entitled  to  sticky 
sympathy  or  understanding;  it  Is  quite  true 
that  nobody  forces  them  to  serve  in  the 
White  House.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  Judged  upon  the 
standards  of  mature  men  and  women.  They 
don't  need  to  be  petted  and  cosseted;  they 
do  need  to  be  given  a  reasonably  fair  shake. 


Is   Scbool   Fand  Ax   Only   for   Others? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxXNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
close  this  session  of  Congress,  one  of  the 
unresolved  Issues  is  the  autocratic  ac- 
tion by  U.S.  Education  Commissioner 
Francis  Keppel  in  his  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  school  system. 

Reporter  Charles  Nicodemus  of  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  a  keen  observer  of 
the  Washington  scene,  produced  a  very 
appropriate  and  penetrating  article  on 
this  issue  in  the  October  8  edition  of  that 
newspaper: 

Is  School  Fund  Ax  Only  for  Others? 
(By  Charles  Nicodemus) 

Washington. — The  necessity  for  constant 
attention  to  that  old  saw  about  the  equality 
of  sauces  for  geese  and  ganders  has  rarely 
been  better  demonstrated  than  in  the  recent 
flap  over  $30  million  In  Federal  school  aid 
for  Chicago. 

That  incident  carries  a  lesson  that  should 
be  long  remembered  by  every  lawmaker  in 
Washington,  and  not  Jxist  by  the  Chicago 
Congressmen  who  attacked  the  "temporary" 
deferral  of  the  funds. 

The  lesson  is  best  Illustrated  by  two  ques- 
tions put  to  one  Congressman  who  was 
claiming  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Office  of  Education 
had  no  authority  under  law  to  freeze  the 
funds: 

"Why  are  you  guys  bleating  now"  I  asked. 

"Where  were  you  last  Jime  when  the  Office 
of  Educatlooi  was  doing  the  same  thing, 
briefly,  with  some  qiiarter  million  doUars 
earmarked  for  Boston — when  they  had  no 
more  apparent  authority  than  they  do  now? 

"And  where  were  you  when  the  OE  began 
holding  up  payment  of  Federal  funds — on 
programs  both  new  and  old — to  Southern 
adiool  districts  declining  to  start  desegrega- 
tion, even  though  their  authority  there,  too, 
was  hazy?" 

Here's  the  answer  given  by  Representative 
Roman  Pucinski,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  who 
led  the  attack  on  DJ3.  Education  Coznmls- 
sloner  Francis  Keppel  for  the  Chicago 
deferment: 

"I  represent  Chicago — not  Boston  or  the 
South.    I  had  enough  on  my  mind  then. 


without  taking  on  their  problems,  too."  (in 
other  words,  his  ox  wasn't  being  gored.) 

Besides,  he  said,  he  wasnt  too  familiar 
with  how  the  deferrals  had  worked  In  Boston 
or  the  South. 

He  should  have  looked  more  closely.  For 
the  North  is  now  being  cooked  in  the  same 
sauce  with  which  the  Office  of  Education 
has  been  basting  the  South. 

The  big  difference,  of  ooiuve,  is  that  north- 
erners don't  like  to  see  oui  own  fat  fried,  but 
most  of  tis — Including  congressional  liberals 
like  PuciNsKi — applaud  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  acting  immediately  against  Southern 
school  districts  that  refuse  to  file  desegre- 
gation plans  in  compliance  wlUi  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.     

Tiiat  law  and  the  HEWs  accompanying  reg- 
ulations permit  the  outright  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral f\inds  to  districts  practicing  segrega- 
tion— but  only  after  speciflc,  extended 
procedures  have  been  followed. 

They  Involve  negotiations  toward  volvm- 
tary  compliance,  investigation,  hearings,  rec- 
ommendations by  Keppel,  notification  to 
Congress,  final  action  by  HEW,  and — if  re- 
quested— Judicial  review. 

Nowhere  have  HEW  (rfOcials  been  able  to 
show  any  cletu-Iy  written  authority,  in  either 
the  pertinent  laws  or  the  regulations,  permit- 
ting the  deferral  or  suspension  of  funds  be- 
fore  the  final  cutoB  is  made. 

What  the  Office  of  Eduoatlon  has  done, 
however,  is  to  decide  that  "common  sense" 
and  the  "implications"  of  the  law  give  Kep- 
pel the  right  to  "defer"  payments  to  com- 
munities where  segregation  is  obvious  or 
strongly  suspected. 

The  law  also  states  specifically  that  any 
cutoff  of  a  local  agency's  ftmds  shall  hit 
only  those  federally  supported  programs  In 
which  segregation  is  practiced. 

Yet  the  Office  of  Education  has  moved,  in 
both  North  and  Sout^,  to  obtain  across-the- 
board  cutoffs  of  all  new  or  cdd  programs  by 
simply  interpreting  the  word  "program"  to 
mean  the  entire  educational  program — a 
questionable  reading  of  the  law. 

Nobody  cried  "foul"  when  the  law  was  bent 
In  this  and  other  fashions,  in  Its  application 
to  blatant  segregation  in  the  South. 

But  now,  when  these  same  principles  are 
extended  to  the  more  subtie  but  equally  in- 
sidious segregation  in  the  North,  the  cry  of 
•f  ovil"  is  heard. 


A  Better  Understanding  of  Conditions  in 
Eorope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  continuing  parts  of  a  report  by 
Mr.  Lucian  C.  Warren,  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press, Buffalo,  N.Y.  Mr.  Warren  toured 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  re- 
cently upon  the  invitation  of  its  Govern- 
ment. 

Parts  II,  m,  and  IV  follow: 
(From  the  Buffalo  Couriw-Express,  Oct.  11, 
1965] 

Visrr  TO  West  Qeemant — 11:    Tourism 

Faluno  at  Baden-Baden 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

Baden-Baden,  Oeemant, — "I  want  to  be 
alone."  oldtlme  movie  star  Oreta  Oarbo  said 
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B^y  times  and  in  many  places,  including 
this  posh  resort  town. 

a)  she  was  let  alone  by  the  Baden-Badians 
„n  a  recent  visit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
local  burghers,  most  of  them,  didn't  even 
vnow  she  had  been  here  until  she  had  gone. 

The  visitors  also  failed  to  recognize  her. 
nosslbly  because  of  a  preoccupation  with  any 
one  or  more  of  the  things  for  which  Baden- 
Baden  is  famous— its  casino,  its  baths,  and 
its  wine. 

OLD   CASINO 

in  the  good  old  days  the  crown  heads  of 
Exirope  came  to  gamble  away  their  duke- 
doms and  duchies  at  the  Baden-Baden 
casino.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  200  years  and  fell  Into  relative  dis- 
repute only  during  the  Hitler  era  mainly 
because  Der  Fuehrer  preferred  to  gamble  on 
war  rather  than  at  the  gaming  table.  He 
visited  Baden-Baden  only  once. 

Marlene  Dietrich  called  the  Baden-Baden 
casino  the  "most  beautiful  one  in  the  whole 
world"  or  so  the  promotional  literature 
reads."  If  she  did,  it  is  possibly  because  she 
was  fortunate  at  the  games  of  chance. 

On  that  basis,  we  think  it's  pretty  dam 
beautiful,  too.  In  one  half-hoxor  at  the 
roulette  wheel,  we  picked  up  the  difference 
between  70  and  700  marks— a  profit  of  $7.50 
approximately— and  left  immediately. 
cocktail 

The  only  disagreeable  thing  we  encoun- 
tered at  Baden-Baden  was  its  "hot  water 
cocktail."  The  first  thing  that  came  to  our 
attention  at  the  Prledrlchsbad,  the  Baden- 
Baden  emporium  for  "thermal  baths,"  was 
a  glorified  spigot  spouting  naturaUy  hot 
mineral  water  from  deep  wells. 

Our  guide  said  the  hot  water  cocktail  was 
on  the  house,  so  to  speak,  and  we  partook. 
Too  late  we  noticed  that  the  guide  wasn't 
Interested  in  a  glass  himself.  Our  stomachs 
growled  its  protest  for  an  hour  after. 

Most  of  ova  time  In  this  beautiful  resort 
area  was  spent  in  being  piled  with  statistics 
and  wine.  A  long  talk  vrtth  Frledrlch 
Engers,  publicity  director  for  Baden-Baden, 
produced  the  information  that  the  niunber  of 
overnight  or  longer  visitors  to  the  resort 
reached  a  peak  In  1960  of  78.367  persons. 
The  number  dropped  to  72,634  last  year. 

WINE 

Some  17,352  American  guests  were  here  in 
1964.  but  the  number  appears  to  be  dwindling 
somewhat  over  the  years  and  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  is  not  a  very  popular  man  here  be- 
cause of  his  suggestions  to  see  America  first. 

This  is  great  wine  country.  There  are  some 
hardy  Americans  who  have  sought  to  become 
a  walking  Baedaker  of  this  wine  country, 
sampling  the  various  vintages  as  they  pro- 
gressed from  point  to  point.  Trouble  was. 
the  walking  became  a  bit  unsteady  as  the 
sampling  continued  and  no  one  was  able  to 
go  the  whole  route. 

LIMIT 

Tour  correspondent  limited  his  sampling 
to  washing  down  some  delicious  Baden-Baden 
brook  trout  at  limch  with  some  carefully 
selected  white  wine. 

The  glow  lasted  through  the  beautiful 
Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest)  to  Stuttgart. 
It  only  wore  off  at  the  Stuttgart  factory  of 
Daimler-Benz,  where  we  fleetlngly  toyed  vrtth 
the  Idea  of  ordering  a  luxury  model  of  a 
Mercedes-Benz.  In  which  the  only  nonauto- 
matic  featxire  was  an  ash  tray.  It  was  a 
rude  Jolt  to  discover  that  the  price  in  Ameri- 
can money  was  $20,000  and  we  hastily  de- 
cided that  L.B J.  would  never,  never  approve 
of  that. 


[From  the  Buffalo  Coiu-ier -Express,  Oct.  12. 
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Visrr  TO  Geemant — III:   Nuremberg  Silent 

About  Recent  Past 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

NuREMBEEO.  Germant. — Erhard  Funk,  the 

vice  director  of  the  tourist  office  of  Nurem- 


berg, was  accommodating.  He  gave  elab- 
orate brochures  and  statistics  to  this  Ameri- 
can visitor,  and  was  adept  at  talking  about 
the  city  of  900  years  ago  and  the  one  today. 

But  both  the  brochures  and  Funk  are  not 
unstrangely  reticent  about  what  happened  in 
Nuremberg's  immediate  past.  The  world  wtU 
not  soon  forget  that  Adolph  Hitler  staged 
his  huge  Nazi  Party  rallies  here— and  that 
later  here  Nazi  war  leaders  were  tried. 

Accompanied  by  an  escort  from  Inter  Na- 
tiones.  the  agency  which  is  handling  our 
visit,  this  visitor  sought  to  see  some  of  the 
landmarks  involved  in  recent  history.  The 
quest  was  successful,  but  not  without  some 
difficulties. 

PLACE   or   JUSTICE 

A  taxi  took  lis  to  the  Landee  Gerlcht. 
meaning  place  of  Justice,  a  large  building 
now  shared  by  V.3.  Army  officials  and  those 
of  Bavarian  courts  of  Jtistice. 

The  U.S.  Army  guard  referred  us  to  a 
nearby  guard  for  the  Bavarian  courts  after 
we  had  requested  to  see  the  courtroom  In 
which  the  Nazi  war  leaders  were  tried. 

The  German  guard  referred  us  back  to  the 
American  guard. 

"But  the  German  guard  has  the  key  to 
that  covirtroom,"  said  the  American  guard. 
"I  am  sorry  for  ttiis  inconvenience,  but  I 
can  give  you  no  help." 

GETS   ACTION 

A  phone  call  to  the  German  guard's  su- 
perior finally  produced  some  action  and  Herr 
Blechschmldt  finally  showed  up  to  be  oiir 
guide. 

En  route  to  the  courtroom,  we  asked  if 
it  was  possible  to  see  where  the  convicted 
Nazi  war  leaders  were  shot.  By  standing  on 
tiptoe  we  were  able  to  see  a  small  building 
in  a  courtyard.  We  were  told  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  any  closer. 

We  were  then  led  to  Schwurgerichts  Slt- 
zungssaal,  the  German  name  for  courtroom. 

FURNISHINGS   CHANGE 

Herr  Blechschmldt  informed  ub  that  the 
furnishings  had  been  changed  since  the  fa- 
mous trial.  He  described  the  seating  ar- 
rangements of  the  international  tribunal, 
including  the  U.S.  Judge.  Francis  Blddle. 
the  prosecution,  including  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  and  visitors. 

Herr  Blechschmldt  also  presented  a  scrap- 
book  of  photographs  showing  trial  scenes. 
But  his  manner  throughout,  while  not  surly, 
was  that  of  a  bored  fimctlonary  who  obvi- 
ously thought  that  the  American  vUltor  was 
showing  much  too  morbid  a  curiosity  about 
this  painful  episode  in  German  history. 
He  reluctantly  acceded  to  directing  us  to  a 
nearby  building  where  the  Nazi  war  leaders 
were  Jailed  during  the  trial. 

INSmE  EXAMINED 

But  examination  of  the  inside,  including 
the  room  where  Goering  cheated  his  captors 
by  swallowing  a  peUet  of  deadly  poison,  was 
not  possible  without  written  permission  from 
top  Bavarian  government  officials  in  Munich. 
This  was  understandable  as  the  prison  is  stiU 
used  for  Bavaria's  prisoners,  Jmt  as  trials  are 
still  being  held  in  the  courtroom  we  visited. 

The  inspection  of  the  Nuremburg  stadium 
where  Nazi  ralUes  were  held  proved  to  be  a 
much  easier  process.  For  a  small  football 
field  at  one  end  of  the  stadium  is  used  by 
U.S.  Army  personnel. 

A  taxi  driver  gfulded  us  in  the  stadium. 
Weeds  now  grow  on  the  field  where  the  Nazi 
miUtary  used  to  parade  and  many  of  the 
stands  where  the  party  faithful  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  are  covered  by  grass  and 
weeds. 

ONE   END   INTACT 


rusty,  which  held  the  lavish  carpets  on  whlcb 
the  Nazi  leaders  trod  to  reach  the  podliim. 
Nearby  is  the  huge  "HaU  of  Congress" 
which  HlUer  ordered  buUt  for  yearly  meet- 
ings of  the  Nazi  Party.  Only  three-fourths 
finished,  the  buUdlng  looks  like  some  ancient 
Roman  building  suffering  from  the  ravages  of 

time.  . 

Do  the  people  of  Nuremberg  ever  think 
about  their  unusual  place  in  the  history  of 
Nazi  Germany?  A  beer  hall  proprietor  told 
us  the  Nazis  were  "bad  poUtlcs"  but  "good 
for  business"  and  recalled  that  some  700,000 
persons  crowded  into  the  city  during  the  big 
Nazi  rallies. 


But  that  end  of  the  stadium  where  Hitler 
harangued  the  party  faithful  is  remarkably 
Intact.  Flanking  the  podium  are  the  h\ige 
urns  from  which  billowed  the  fiery  torches 
by  which  the  Nazis  dramatized  their  proceed- 
ing*.   Still  visible  are  the  Iron  futures,  now 


[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  1 
Vfflrr   TO    West    Germant— IV:    Feankfuet 
Makes  Dift^ient  Hot  Doo 
(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
Peankfurt,  Germant.— Tour  correspond- 
ent had  only  a  few  hours  In  thU  important 
industrial  city,  hence  can  offer  only  a  'e^ 
general  impressions  ranging  from  hot  dogs 
to  beer  to  automobUes. 

We  proceeded  on  the  assumpUon  that  the 
thing  for  which  Frankfurt  U  most  famous  U 
the  franicfurter,  and  if  you  think  that's  Just 
another  vrtener  or  hot  dog.  how  could  you 
be  so  schmalzy?  

GLORITIED 

The  frankfurter  is  a  glorified  welner,  glori- 
fied by  years  of  research  into  making  what 
in  America  Is  known  as  the  hot  dog  a  more 
alluring  species  of  meat.  This  is  dope  by  a 
process  of  seasoning  highly  the  main  Ingredi- 
ents of  beef  and  pork  sausage. 

A  student  at  the  local  university,  who  was 
our  guide  for  the  day,  said  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned  they  could  throw  aU  the  frank- 
furters into  the  Main  River,  the  meander- 
ing Elre-.m  that  runs  through  the  center  of 
this  city.  She  said  she  would  take  a  less 
season  welner  any   day  over  a  frankfurter. 

FANCT    TOWEE 

The  mos\;  important  Uquid  product  in  this 
tovra  is  Hennlnger  beer,  which  is  consumed 
in  great  quantities  by  the  German  people 
with  some  left  over  to  export  to  America. 

Instead  of  buying  prime  sports  time  on 
television,  the  Hennlnger  management  has 
invested  some  of  its  promotion  money  in 
a  fancy  "Henninger-Turm"  (for  Hennlnger 
Tower),  which  has  a  rotating  restaurant 
328  feet  above  the  city.  The  tower  was 
buUt  about  4  years  ago  on  the  Idea  bor- 
rowed perhaps  from  the  SeatUe  Worlds 
Fair. 

EOTATTON   SLOWED 

The  tower  Is  next  door  to  the  brewery,  and 
its  operators  slipped  on  only  one  thing. 
The  rotating  restaurant  made  a  complete 
cycle  every  half  hour,  and  this  proved  to  ^ 
so  fast  that  some  ciistomers  became  sick. 

So  the  rotation  was  slowed  to  a  complete 
whirl  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
if  personal  testimony  is  worth  anything  we 
weren't  the  slightest  bit  squeamish  as  we 
consiuned  a  typical  German  Ixmch  328  feet 
above  the  city. 

AUTO    SHOW 

Frankfurt  ts  currently  mighty  proud  of 
its  42d  international  automobile  show.  In 
1963,  it  attracted  on  a  single  day  as  many 
as  621,000  persons,  but  the  managers  are 
hopeful  tills  record  wtU  not  be  repeated  this 
year  because  the  problem  of  viewing  the 
merchandise  imder  svich  crowded  conditions 
is  immense. 

We  spent  a  Uttle  time  with  the  Ford  and 
General  Motors  people  at  the  fair  and  gather 
that  their  business  U  quite  good  in  Ger- 
many, especially  with  their  German-made 
vehicles. 

VOLKSWAGEN   LEADS 

One  Fbrd  man  said  that  its  German-made 
Taunus  auto,  of  which  2.300  are  manu- 
factured daily  at  Cologne,  shares  20  pwcent 
of  the  German  market  annually  for  private 
automobiles.    The  GM  German-made  prod- 
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mUSnCE   VALDX 


TRATITC    FROBLXM 


auttunoblles  are  being  sold  In 
prpeperous  nation   that  the   traffic   Is 
a  aewe  headache.    Although  the 
autobahns  are  as  good  as  America's 
highways,  they  are  not  propor- 
as  numerous,  xux  has  much  been 
provide   expressways   Into   metro- 
centers. 

small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Ger- 
pefsenger  train  business  Is  still  excel- 
that  many  Germans  still  prefer 
rains  for  any  trip  over  a  few  miles. 
SKtended  tour  In  this  country,  we 
»th    forms    of    transportation    and 
I  illroad  travel  iisually  less  frustrating 
enjoyable  than  auto  travel. 


People-to-People  Program 


EpCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

(ON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

09  cAijrounA 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  tTJNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wovUd 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation  the  fine 
record  sf  progress  achieved  by  Riverside, 
Calif.,  n  Improving  International  good 
will. 

The  dty  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  by  Its  en- 
thuslas  Ic  participation  in  the  people-to- 
people  program  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
Improv  >  international  good  will. 

The  Jnlted  Nations  has  reported  that 
no  oth  !r  city  of  the  same  size  has  at- 
tempte  1  to  carry  out  such  an  ambitious 
program. 

Rive:  side  has  adopted  as  its  sister 
dty,  8c  odal,  Japan.  A  Sendal  lobby  will 
soon  b*  dedicated  in  the  city  library. 
Riverslle  was  the  second  oldest  city  to 
affiliate  with  Japan  In  1957  and  is  now 
the  olc  sst. 

The  rlendshlp  of  Riverside  and  Japan 
dates  lack  over  60  years  when  Frank 
Miller  vas  awarded  the  Third  Degree  of 
the  Rli  ing  Stm  by  the  Emperor  for  his 
work  ilth  the  Japanese  people.  This 
bond  o '  friendship  was  renewed  in  1949 
when  t  le  Riverside  National  Guard  was 


sent  to 
of  the 


Sendal.    The  Riverside  Chapter 
American  Association  of  Univer- 


sity "^omen   established   a  scholarship 


project  to  educate  Japanese  girls  in  the 
Tohoku  University  in  Sendal  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  leadership  In  their 
own  community.  This  started  In  1951 
and  the  money  is  raised  by  local  wom- 
en's clubs  and  thus  far  $7,000  has  been 
sent  to  Sendal  and  64  girls  have  grad- 
uated and  have  influential  careers  in 
such  fields  as  medicine,  law,  science, 
teaching,  and  research. 

When  the  people-to-people  program 
was  started  in  1956,  Riverside  had  al- 
ready been  practicing  the  principles  of 
the  program  for  5  years. 

Besides  the  scholarship  program.  Riv- 
erside has  also  started  a  fine  program  for 
the  handicapped.  The  first  exchange  is 
with  the  Braille  Club  tn  Riverside  and 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Sendai.  A 
crippled  children  program  is  now  being 
organized  and  the  next  will  be  for  the 
retarded  child.  A  newspaper  reporter 
exchange  has  just  been  completed  and 
was  most  successful.  This  is  the  second 
tune  the  reporter  exchange  program  has 
been  successfully  completed. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Riverside  are  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  In  spreading  international 
good  will,  hospitality  and  friendship.  So 
far  this  year,  the  people  of  Riverside 
have  entertained  over  90  visitors  for  17 
countries. 

I  hope  that  other  cities  across  the  land 
follow  the  example  of  the  people  of  Riv- 
erside, Calif.  It  would  certainly  help  to 
increase  international  friendship. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
some  articles  from  the  Press-Enterprise 
of  Riverside,  Calif.,  which  show  the 
people-to-people  program  in  action: 

Dr.  Aujson  TaAiNs,  Oversees,  Advises 
(By  ICaryan  Foster) 

If  there  Is  any  truth  to  the  old  adage  that 
goes  "You  can  take  the  boy  away  from  the 
farm,  but  you  can't  take  the  farm  away 
from  the  boy,"  Dr.  Lowell  E.  Allison  Is  a 
shining  example. 

Bom  on  a  farm  In  Ohio,  the  soil  scientist 
has  always  been  concerned  aJbout  the  earth 
and  Its  crops  and  problem£  In  one  way  or 
another,  except  for  one  18 -month  period  dur- 
ing World  V^ar  n.  He  graduated  from  Pur- 
due University  with  a  B.A.,  did  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  minais,  where  he  was  a 
research  assistant  In  agronomy  for  6  years, 
taught  (as  an  assistant  professor)  soil  sci- 
ence at  Pxirdue  before  returning  to  U.  of  I. 
for  his  doctorate.  He  has  been  employed  at 
Riverside's  U.S.  Saiinity  Laboratory,  a  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  since 
1944. 

"At  first  I  was  Involved  only  In  soil  chem- 
istry research  here  at  the  lab,"  Dr.  Allison 
said,  "but  when  Dr.  Alvln  Ayers  was  sent 
first  to  Rome  and  then  to  India  on  assign- 
ment I  took  over  bis  Job  as  soil  scientist. 
My  primary  functions  are  dealing  with  visi- 
tors ( they  may  stay  for  a  day  or  3 1^  months) , 
supervising  training  of  students,  acting  as 
technical  consultant,  and  supporting  AID 
(Assistance  for  International  Development) 
missions.  This  is  referred  to  as  'technical 
backstopplng.'  We  average  about  150  visi- 
tors each  year." 

The  scientists  who  study  at  the  Salinity 
Lab  are  all  foreigners  who  may  have  gotten 
here  through  a  niunber  of  methods:  PAO 
(Food  and  Agricultiire  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  based  in  Rome) ,  AID,  Rocke- 
feller or  Ford  Foundation  grants,  through 
their  own  government's  guarantee  (in  which 
case  his  own  government  finances  his 
study) ,  or  by  jMivate  financing. 


In  the  early  days  of  thjs  training  prognun 
newly  developing  countries  were  those  most 
concerned  with  the  "Intensive"  program  gt 
the  Lab,  but  since  Its  inception  In  1068 
there  have  been  120  participants  from  40 
different  foreign  countries,  all  of  them  wltli 
arid  land  problems.  The  "Intensive"  stud; 
is  labeled  In  that  way  to  denote  a  12-week 
course  for  graduate-level  scientists  that  in. 
eludes  many  phases  of  soU  research  in  one 
program.  There  have  been  as  many  as  six 
persons  taking  the  coiirse  at  one  time,  five 
can  be  acconmiodated,  but  as  Dr.  Allison 
said,  "Pour,  such  as  the  group  we  have  here 
now,  makes  for  better  working  oonditions. 
We  do  not  have  to  step  on  one  another." 

The  foiu'  men  referred  to  by  Dr.  Allison 
are  Dr.  Tarak  Das  Biswas.  New  Delhi,  India; 
Dr.  Werner  Kramer,  Gottlngen,  Germany; 
Hakim  Wanls  Tawdroe,  Benl-Swef,  Egypt, 
and  Sung-ho  Lai,  Taiwan. 

Dr.  Biswas  is  sponsored  by  PAO;  Dr. 
Kramer  by  the  German  Research  Society 
(Deutsche  Forschungsgemelnschaft) ,  Mr. 
Tawdros  by  PAO  and  Mr.  Lai  holds  an  East- 
West  scholarship  at  Unlv^vlty  of  Hawaii 
which  allows  him  3%  months'  study  on  the 
mainland. 

"The  problem  these  scientists  have  in  c<»n- 
mon,"  Dr.  AUlson  stated,  "Is  t2iat  they  all 
come  from  countries  that  must  have  in- 
creased food  production.  Most  of  them 
must  deal  with  arid  soU.  Our  program  at 
the  Lab  was  Instituted  because  It  was  found 
to  be  a  better  way  to  deal  with  these  coun- 
tries than  sending  our  scientists  to  them. 
We  have  the  lab  equipment  and  the  men 
bring  with  them  soU  samples  that  Illustrate 
the  problems  they  need  to  overcome.  When 
they  have  completed  the  course  they  must 
write  an  evaluation  on  Interpretations  of 
Sou  Data  and  Recommendations  for  Im- 
provement.' " 

Other  staff  members  at  the  Lab  are  project 
leaders  who  lecture  on  soil  physics,  soil  and 
water  chemistry,  plant  physiology,  and  engi- 
neering (phases  of  drainage  and  reclamation) 
Jack  Goertzen  Is  the  Lab  Instructor  who 
works  continuously  with  the  foreign  scien- 
tlflta.  HlB  Job  he  describes  as  being  "part 
housemother  and  part  ooffeemaker." 

When  the  USDA  and  its  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service  greets 
these  visitors  to  this  country  they  are  asked 
to  take  pcutlcular  notice  of : 

"The  family  is  the  basis  <rf  our  society." 
The  coming  of  entire  f  amUles  to  early  North 
America  established  a  way  of  life  unique 
among  colonial  countries.  Men  smd  women 
Jointly  braved  the  dangers  and  suffered  hard- 
ships. 'Rie  family  practicing  the  religious 
faith  of  its  choice,  continues  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  society. 

'"There  is  dignity  in  work."  During  its 
long  colonial  and  pioneer  period,  our  country 
was  sparsely  settled  and  the  people  had  to 
do  everything  for  themselves.  This  devel- 
oped self-reliance  and  a  lasting  respect  for 
even  the  most  menial  work. 

"Public  education  Is  for  all."  Our  public 
education  system  has  practically  eliminated 
illiteracy.  In  pubUcly  supported  schools, 
universities  and  adult  education  programs, 
o\ir  people  continue  to  receive  technical  and 
practical  training. 

"Group  action  stimulates  conmiunlty  prog- 
ress." Americans  working  together  in  small 
groups  and  communities  form  the  basis  for 
public  action.  Voluntary  participation  is  a 
cherished  right  and  responsibility. 

"Individuals  help  make  laws  and  observe 
them."  The  majority  of  our  citizens  recog- 
nize and  respect  the  rights  of  others.  We 
believe  in,  and  are  governed  by  laws,  which 
all  citizens  help  make,  as  provided  for  in  our 
Constitution. 

"Development  requires  more  than  natural 
resources."  American  development  refiecta 
the  interaction  of  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, energetic  people,  a  variety  of  effec- 
tive public  and  private  institutions,  and  the 
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-racUce  of  a  free  enterprise  system  centered 
in  the  dignity  and  supreme  value  of  the  hu- 
man individual.  _.^.,.^ . 
^^adershlp  Is  everyone's  responsibility. 
A  basic  responslbiUty  of  American  dtlzen- 
gbip  is  acceptance  of  personal  leadership  m 
Drivate  and  public  activities. 

The  people  with  whom  you  work  In  thU 
country  will  help  you  understand  these  seven 
points:  feel  free  to  discuss  them  with  each 
of  ovir  citizens. 

Just  as  we  hope  you  will  observe  our  way 
of  life,  we  also  would  like  you  to  tell  xos  about 
your  country  and  its  people.  Best  wishes  for 
luccess  In  reaching  the  objectives  of  your 
program. 

Three  of  the  four  men  now  at  the  Salinity 
Lab  until  September  3  are  married  and  two 
brought  their  wives  with  them.  What  have 
they  learned  about  the  United  States  and 
It  people  since  they  arrived? 

"My  wife  and  I  bought  a  car  and  drove 
crosscountry  from  New  York."  Dr.  Kramer 
related.  "We  made  it  in  5V4  days  with  stop- 
overs at  particular  places  of  interest.  We 
now  drive  around  weekends,  we  have  friends 
at  La  Crescenta  and  have  been  there  twice. 
Forest  Lawn  and  its  beautiful  pictures  in- 
trigued us,  we've  been  to  Palm  Springs  and 
will  go  to  Disneyland  and  Marlneland  before 
we  leave.  Our  landlord  has  had  us  to  bar- 
becues and  also  took  us  to  our  first  baseball 
games  in  Los  Angeles  to  watch  the  Dodgers 
play.  The  game  was  explained  to  me,  but 
rm  still  not  sure  of  the  rules. 

"Many  of  the  places  we  have  seen,  or  will 
see,  are  known  to  us  in  Germany,  but  now 
we  are  seeing  them  for  ourselves.  My  wife 
has  said  she  Is  so  acclimated  in  Riverside 
now  she  could  stay  here  forever. 

"We  hope  to  stay  here  4  weeks  after 
this  course  is  completed  so  that  I  can  work 
with  some  soil  scientists  In  the  West  that 
have  worked  with  my  chief  at  htane.  I 
have  written  by  government  for  permission 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  granted. 
My  work  would  profit  from  fxirther  study  in 
the  United  States." 

Dr.  Kramer,  who  has  been  playing  tennis 
and  has  Just  taken  up  horseback  riding,  said 
he  has  been  "quick  to  make  contacts  here." 
He  admits  that  his  approach  sometimes  takes 
courage,  but  "he  Just  goes  ahead." 

Sung-ho  Lai  will  return  to  his  studies  at 
East-West  Center  In  Hawaii  when  he  is 
through  here,  but  hopes  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
east  coast  first.  This  Is  his  first  trip  to  the 
mainland  and  he  has  been  completely  en- 
thralled by  Its  topography. 

"When  we  took  off  from  Hawaii  there  was 
nothing  to  see  but  water,"  he  said.  "We 
landed  at  Seattle,  flew  down  to  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  and  then  to  Los  Angeles.  On 
leaving  Seattle  we  flew  over  the  movmtalns, 
some  of  them  were  still  snow-covered  and 
the  Columbia  River  winding  Its  way  around 
the  mountains  was  beautiful  and  hard  to 
believe." 

Mr.  Lei  is  a  seventh-generation  Chinese 
born  In  Taiwan.  When  he  goes  back  to  his 
homeland  he  hopes  to  work  in  a  research  in- 
stitute or  possibly  at  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  Taiwan,  his  alma  mater.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Hawaii  he  was  a  resecut:h  assist- 
ant at  the  university. 

E>r.  Biswas,  a  married  man  with  a  wife  and 
four  children  in  New  Delhi,  says  he  "will 
return  to  his  old  Job  In  September,  but  with 
new  knowledge." 

PamUy  life  In  the  United  States  he  has 
found  not  greatly  different  from  his  own  In 
India.  What  has  Impressed  him  most  here 
is  "the  Informality  and  helpfulness  of  Amer- 
icans." 

Home  for  the  Hakim  Wanls  Tawdros  fam- 
ily Is  the  Slds  Agricultural  Research  Station. 
Benl-Swef,  Egypt.  His  wife  and  one  of  his 
two  children,  a  daughter,  5.  accompanied 
him  here.  He  came  to  the  United  States  last 
September  to  study  at  New  Mexico  Univer- 
sity tn  an  academlo  eourse  In  agrictilture 


with  special  emphasis  an.  Irrlgatloa  and 
drainage  problems  as  related  to  the  growing 
of  cotton. 

"My  family  and  I  are  enJoyiiV  o™"  ■**! 
in  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Tawdroe  said. 
"We  have  especlaUy  liked  going  to  the  beach. 
At  home  the  nearest  large  body  of  water  Is 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  It's  250  mUes 
away.  We  havent  seen  much  of  California 
yet  but  hope  to  before  we  leave.  I  have 
asked  my  government  for  permission  to  stay 
on  in  the  States  for  another  year." 

Has  the  difference  in  food  been  a  problem 
to  the  Egyptians? 

"Not  at  all,"  Mr.  Tawdros  said.  "My  wife 
does  the  cooking  and  all  essentials  for  an 
Egyptian  meal  are  available  right  here." 


RivEESiDE  Crnro  toe  Sisteb  Cttt  Peogeam 
The  sister  city  program  of  Riverside  has 
been  cited  as  "the  best  overall  program'*  in 
the  75,000  to  150.000  population  category  by 
Judges  in  the  1965  Town  Affiliation  Awards 
competition  conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  People -to-People 
Civic  Conunittee. 

The  Riverside  program  won  an  award  or 
»350  and  two  plaques— one  for  Riverside  and 
one  for  iH-esentatlon  to  Its  sister  city,  Sendal. 
Japan. 

The  sister  city  activities  were  Judged  In 
two  categories— single  projects  and  yearlong 
programs. 

"The  entries  In  this  year's  competition  re- 
flected a  continuing  high  level  of  excellence 
in  the  conduct  of  citizens  diplomacy  by  our 
many  sister  city  groups."  said  Mark  Bortman. 
chairman  oS  the  People-to-People  Civic  Com- 
mittee, which  helps  to  guide  the  work  of 
sister  city  groups.  "Every  presentation  sup- 
ported our  belief  in  the  great  value  of  direct, 
friendly,  personal  commiinlcations  between 
Americans  and  peoples  of  other  lands." 

Judges  for  the  1966  competition  were 
George  V.  Allen,  former  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  UJS.  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  and  now  president  of 
the  Tobacco  Institute;  Ambassador  Jack  K. 
McFall,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Finland:  and  Andrew  Berdlng. 
Director  of  the  Washington  International 
Center  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs.  ^ 

The  awards,  sponsored  by  the  Reader  s  Di- 
gest Foundation,  will  be  presented  at  a  din- 
ner in  Portland,  Oreg..  at  the  Western  Re- 
gional Town  AflUlation  Conference  scheduled 
for  August  29-31. 1965. 


ScNDAi  CouuJ  Use  ak  Exchange  Stbekt 

Paving  Ceew 

(By  George  Rlngwald) 

Sendai.— The  sister  cities  of  Riverside, 
Calif,  and  Sendai,  Japan,  have  exchanged 
visits  of  mayors,  newspaper  reporters  and 
college  professOTS,  but  perhaps  what  would 
be  most  appreciated  In  Sendal  these  days  is  a 
good-sized  street  paving  crew. 

Tsuto  KomabayMhl,  who  Is  the  head  of 
Sendal's  dty  street  department,  would  im- 
doubtedly  j^preclate  It.  He  probably 
wouldn't  object,  either.  If  some  money  were 
sent  along  to  bolster  his  budget. 

Two  words  I  have  heard  used  to  describe 
Sendal  streets  by  Japanese  friends  are 
"gomlppol"  and  "gatagatasuru" — dusty  and 
bumpy,  respectively.  In  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  upon  us  here  In  Sendai  now,  you 
can  add  a  third — "doronko."  or  muddy. 

For  the  older  streets  of  Sendal,  there  Is 
still  a  fourth  deecrlptlve  adjective — narrow. 

Consider  that  such  a  modem  street  as 
Aoba  Dori— built  after  World  War  n,  diulng 
which  American  bombing  raids  wiped  out  a 
large  part  of  old  downtown  Sendal — Is  prob- 
ably wider  than  any  modem  botUevard  we 
know  in  southern  Oallfomla.  and  then  con- 
sider that  the  average  width  of  Sendai  streets 
IB  6.70  meters,  or  a  lltUe  over  18  feet — and 


you  have  some  Idea  of  bow  narrow  many  of 
the  streets  must  be. 

The  problem  of  roads  In  Sendal,  aa  In  most 
Japcmese  dUee,  Is  history. 

What  serve  as  roads  for  trucks  and  buaea 
and  autotnobUes  today  were  laid  ou*  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  as  streets  for  cart  and 
pedestrian  traffic. 

Sendal — at  about  the  time  (in  1607)  when 
Capt.  John  Smith  and  106  cavaliers  settled 
in  Jamestown — Sendal   then  was  already  a  _ 
city  of  more  than  18.000  homes  and  ateut 
52,000  people. 

But  It  didn't  become  a  dty  of  modern 
vehicular  traffic  until  after  World  War  II. 
Before  the  war,  Japan  was  btiildlng  battle- 
ships instead  of  highways.  So  highways  In 
Japan  today  are  mostly  at  about  the  stage 
they  were  In  the  1930^  In  the  United  States. 
And  It  Is  history  that  one  sees  in  the 
older  sections  of  Sendal  today,  where  houses 
and  shops  are  built  right  up  to  the  street 
ciu-b — where  a  curb  exists;  where  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  unpaved,  and  without  side- 
walks. 

There  are  In  all  760  kilometers  of  street  In 
Sendal  (about  477  mUes) . 

About  28  percent  of  these  streets  are  paved 
today.  Eight  years  ago  or  so,  only  6  percent 
of  Sendal's  streets  were  paved,  ao  there  la 
obviously  progress. 

But  it  is  hard  catching  up. 
One  of  the  problems  mentioned  by  Koma- 
bayashl  San  Is  that  heavy  trucks  and  In- 
creased traffic  generally  came  Into  use  tn 
Japan  before  there  were  roads  to  oope  with 
them. 

In  the  past  year,  traffic  In  Sendal  Increased 
by  40  percent,  but  Komabayashl's  budget  for 
road  paving  remained  at  about  the  same 
100.000.000  yen  (about  $277,000)  that  It  haa 
for  the  past  5  years. 

So  Komabayashl  San  has  had  to  spread  the 
road  paving  thin — In  some  places,  to  accom- 
plish more  rapid  paving  of  some  kind,  a  one- 
Inch  coating  of  asphalt  is  used,  which  la  ad- 
mittedly subject  to  rapid  deterioration,  but 
the  city  theory  la  that  it  Is  better  than 
nothing. 

The  city  is  also  working  to  build  new  roads 
and  to  widen  existing  ones,  and  the  latter 
project  is  particularly  troublesome  because 
of  the  densely  built-up  community. 

The  city  government  today  is  acquiring 
street  rights  of  way  In  these  areas  both  by 
buying  the  property  from  the  citizens,  and 
by  taking  over  the  property  and  giving  the 
owner  new  land  In  another  area  In  exchange. 
But  It  all  takes  time — and  money — and 
the  people — Judging  by  the  complaints  that 
come  to  city  hall  in  Sendal  and  by  newspaper 
and  radio-television  editorial  pressure — ara 
not  always  so  patient. 


"AvmAGE   Ambucan**:    NxrrBxa  Missionaet 

NOE    DXFLOICAT 

(By  Maryan  Foster) 

"People  from  the  United  States  cannot 
all  be  classified  aa  either  missionaries  or 
embassy  personnel,  but  that  is  a  lesson  that 
we  Africans  only  learn  aftw  coming  Ut  the 
United  States,"  said  three  representatives  ot 
newly  independent  Zambia.  Nigeria,  and 
Kenya. 

"I  had  met  what  you  term  'average  Amer- 
icans' only  occasionally  lir  our  shope."  re- 
ported John  Hugh  Zemba  of  Ghilanga.  Zam- 
bia. "Most  of  my  previous  contacts  had 
been  strictly  with  missionaries  and  diplo- 
mats. It  Is  nice  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
others  as  we  did  at  the  Halverson  home 
Tuesday  evening.  That  Is  how  w«  really 
get  to  know  you.  (Riverside's  International 
Relations  Council  and  Riverside  Folk  Song 
Society  were  coeponsors  of  the  potluck  affair 
Mr.  Zemba  refers  to) . 

The  United  States  Should  consider  Bend- 
ing groups  such  as  the  one  who  entertained 
us  there  to  our  country,  our  people  could 
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in  lependent  agrtculttirally.     Formerly 
a  great  deal  on  our  two  neighbors 
foodstxiffs.  now  we  miist  take  steps 
>ur  own  as  much  as  is  possible.    Our 
was,  and  is,  geared  90  percent  to 
output,"  Mr.  Zemba  said. 
ny  Job  as  technical  officer  (research) 
Zamblan  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
into  problems  of  soil  fertility  of  ooi 
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,  who  received  his  B.  Sc.  from 
ITolIege,  is  married  to  a  teacher.    On 
role  in  his  couirtry  he  said: 

has  two  women  In  Its  Parliament 

who  Is  a  minister  in  the  Oovern- 

ietare  our  independence  a  woman's 

decided  strictly  along  color  lines 

lagged  behind  the  men.     If  they 

educated  then  they  were  mostly 

but  now  our  Zamblan  women  are 

the  top  as  far  as  their  educations 

AU  educated  women  have  helped 

could  since  last  year.     They  work 

service  right  along  with  men  and 

with  them  for  vacant  positions. 

shortage  Is  one  of  our  prob- 

we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get, 

or  female.    The  British  stlH  hold 

gckremment  seats,  but  this  Is  good.    We 

discriminate  in  Zambia  because  of 

of  one's  skin." 

Bright  OkoU   of   Umuahla,   eastern 

received  his  BS.  In  agriculture  from 

of  Ibadan  and  as  an  agrono- 

hls  Oovemment  Is  primarily  con- 

^th  the  same  problems  as  Mr.  Zemba: 

get  more  production  from  the  land. 

been  attending  classes  at  the  Uni- 

Arizona  prior  to  Joining  his  touring 

elclentlsts.    Rice  research  Is  his  chief 

Here  under  the   AID   program  he 

as  long  in  the  United  States  as 

allows  and  then  return  to 

and.  he  hopes,  rice  research. 

fellow   students    In    the    graduate 

the  University  of  Arizona,  he  oom- 

"As  a  rule  I  think  American  students 

i  serious  than  we  are  In  eastern  Ni- 

the  girls. 

speaking  of  girls,  U.S.  girls,  I  espe- 

sfdmire  their  relationship  with  men. 

to  And  the  sort  of  c<Mnpetltlon 

between  them.     Our  co\intry  is 

into  two  sections,  based  on  religion. 

ncnth  there  are   the  Moslems  and 

I  .ttitudes    toward    women    are    well 

known;  in  the  south  the  people  are 

and  women  are  allowed  all  free- 
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the  oldest  male  is  the  absolute  head.  We 
still  have  tribes  In  Nigeria,  each  with  the 
same  social  status.  My  own  is  the  Ibo,  which 
was  the  first  language  I  spoke. 

"We  know  that  to  have  one  head  of  family 
Is  good  and  we  can  turn  to  him  when  guid- 
ance Is  needed.  I  have  done  this  In  the  past 
and  win  do  so  when  I  decide  to  marry.  Some 
families  have  grown  more  lenient  in  this 
respect,  but  many  others  have  not." 

Americans,  he  foiuid,  project  a  better 
image  than  he  had  expected,  but  he  also 
thought  we  should  export  more  "real  Amer- 
icans" so  that  new  nations  will  know  the 
"truth." 

Caleb  Oblero  Othieno  of  Western  Kenya 
will  have  been  In  the  United  States  6  years 
in  September,  and  is  a  student  at  Cal  Poly 
In  San  L\ils  Obispo.  In  the  United  States  on 
his  own,  and  paying  his  own  expenses  until 
AID  started  sponsoring  him  l^i  years  ago, 
he  also  attended  Imperial  Valley  Jxxnlor  Col- 
lege and  knows  the  United  States  and  Its 
people  more  Intimately  than  his  traveling 
companions.  He  will  continue  the  tour  with 
them,  ending  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
September.  His  future  then  will  be  decided 
by  his  government's  wishes. 

"I  am  homesick  and  have  been  many  times 
in  the  past  5  years,  but  if  my  government's 
plans  for  me  require  more  educatlcm  I  will 
stay  on.  My  future  lies  In  working  tor  Ken- 
ya and  the  betterment  of  its  farming 
methods. 

"Since  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  earn  my 
own  way  while  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
learned  many  things  and  done  some  Jobs 
that  I  would  not  have  done  otherwise.  I 
have  been  a  library  assistant  at  IVJC,  served 
one  summer  as  a  rodman  for  an  irrigation 
company  doing  ditch  lining  and  spent  one 
sununer  in  a  tomato  packing  shed.  Gen- 
erally people  In  this  country  have  been  very 
kind  to  me,  I  can  only  think  of  one  time 
when  I  was  discriminated  against  because 
of  my  color. 

"I  was  looking  for  an  apartment  near  my 
college  and  made  Inquiry  at  a  ho\ise  that 
bore  a  'vacancy'  sign.  When  the  landlady 
saw  me  she  immediately  said  she  had  no 
room  and  should  have  removed  the  sign 
sooner.  As  I  was  leaving,  a  white  classmate 
of  mine  and  his  young  wife  were  asking  to 
see  the  apartment  and  ended  up  renting  It. 
They  admitted  to  me  later  that  I  was  denied 
the  place  because  I  was  Negro.  Other  than 
that  one  small  incident,  I  have  had  no 
problems. 

"There  in  no  discrimination  In  Kenya. 
The  Government  specifically  emphasizes 
that.  There  are  still  British  In  government 
in  Kenya.  They  control  commercial  farming 
and  all  Industry.  The  present  Minister  of 
Agrlcxolture  Is  British  but  Is  giving  up  his 
citizenship  to  become  Kenyan.  The  present 
Government  (under  Prime  Minister  Jomo 
Kenyatta)  encourages  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  British,  his  successor  may  not." 

What  is  the  role  of  women  in  Kenya? 

"Before  Independence  women  were  not  al- 
lowed any  freedom  at  all.  Now  their  wcxth 
Is  realized  and  they  actively  compete  with 
men.  In  the  past,  lack  of  education  held 
women  back;  today,  they  are  educated  along 
with  men. 


difference  I  have  found  in  the 

itructure    between    Nigeria   and   the 

States  la  that  there  are  no  'extended 

We  have  them  and  are  very  proud 

lystem.    By  'extended  family'  I  mean 

g  'andparents,   aunts,   uncles,    cousins, 

doaely   together.      The    father    of 

la  the  head  of  his  own  group,  but 
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Paol  W.  Kinsel,  Man  of  Varied  Talents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  outstanding  example  of  quiet  concern 
for  his  fellow  men  Is  found  In  Paul  W. 


Kinsel,  who  was  named  director  of  the 
United  Brethren  Service  Center  in  New 
Windsor,  Md.,  last  July.  The  Cant^ 
County  Times  has  published  the  long 
record  of  c(»istructive  service  given  by 
Mr.  Kinsel  to  all  those  who  had  need  of 
his  aid.  I  am  proud  to  insert  this  story 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Pattl  W.  Kinsel,  Man  of  Varied  Talents 

Paul  W.  Kinsel,  named  director  of  the 
Brethren  Service  Center  in  New  Windsor  last 
July,  is  a  man  of  varied  talents. 

In  addition  to  having  full  responsibility  for 
coordinating  the  staff  and  programs  at  the 
center,  he  is  In  charge  of  material  aid,  proc- 
essing,  Interchurch  medical  assistance,  cut- 
garment  operation.  International  gift  shop, 
refugee  resettlement,  immigration  matters, 
and  exchange  programs,  conferences,  and  re- 
treats. 

As  director  of  the  exchange  programs  for 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  he  serves  as 
denominational  director  in  the  International 
Christian  Youth  Exchange,  and  carries  full 
responsibility  for  the  Polish  Agricultural 
Exchange,  the  Yugoslav  Nurse  Exchange  and 
others  in  the  process  of  development. 

SON    OF   DEACON 

The  son  of  a  deacon,  Mr.  Kinsel  was  born 
near  Brookvllle,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  In 
Brookville  public  schools  and  received  his 
B.A.  degree  in  history  and  education  at  Man- 
chester College  in  1032.  He  received  bli 
M.A.  degree  in  history  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1035,  and  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
degree  in  1046  from  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary. 

CALLED    TO    MINISTBT 

Mr.  Kinsel  was  called  to  the  ministry  In 
1932  and  was  ordained  to  the  eldership  in 
1940.  He  had  been  baptized  in  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  in  1020  and  was  called  and 
licensed  to  the  ininlstry  by  the  Brookville 
church  In  1931. 

For  12  years  (1932-44)  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Brookville  High  School.  "From  1046  to 
1950  he  was  i>astor  of  the  Frederick  Church 
of  the  Brethren. 

In  1050,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Trotwood  (Ohio)  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  New  Windsor  post. 

NXTMEBOnS   COMMTrTEXS 

Mr.  Kinsel's  work  with  committees  and 
conferences  of  the  church  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  all  of  them  but  some  of  the  more 
important  assignments  include: 

Served  three  times  as  moderator  of  the 
district  of  southern  Ohio  and  once  for  the 
district  of  eastern  Maryland. 

He  was  annual  conference  reader  at 
Champaign,  111.,  in  1960;  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  Conunlttee,  1060-62;  direc- 
tor of  San  Jose  Annual  Conference,  1951; 
member  of  a^nn^in.!  conference  committee 
1948-51;  member  of  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  1939-44;  helped  organize 
Brethren  Service  Committee;  member  of  gen- 
eral brotherhood  board,  and  assigned  to 
Brethren  Service  Commission,  1948-63;  chair- 
man of  the  Protestant  Conunlttee  on  Scout- 
ing, Dayton,  Ohio,  1960-65.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Trotwood  (Ohio)  Kiwanls 
Club. 

Mr.  Kinsel  is  married  to  the  former  Naomi 
Erbaiigh.  a  minister's  daughter  of  New 
Lebanon,  Ohio.  The  couple  has  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son. 
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No  Love  for  tlie  Dole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  peitnstlvania 
ni  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Scranton  administration  in  my  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  is  develop- 
ing an  excellent  record  in  the  field  of 
pidjlic  welf sure  programs.  In  an  informa- 
tive report  on  these  programs,  the  London 
Economist  points  out  that  "Pennsylvania 
is  one  of  the  few  big  States  to  have  re- 
versed the  long  climb  In  the  number  of 
people  receiving  assistance"  while  simul- 
taneously increasing  its  annual  welfare 
budgets.  Under  the  dynamic  leadership 
(rf  its  secretary,  the  Honorable  Arlin  M. 
Adams,  Pennsylvania's  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  is  developing  and  admin- 
istering compassionate  yet  efficient  wel- 
fare programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  London  Economist  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Lovx  roB  tbx  Doui 
H  Mr.  Scranton,  the  Republican  Governor 
of  Peiuisylvania,  Joins  the  presidential  race 
in  1908,  one  of  the  achievements  to  which  he 
will  be  able  to  point  with  pride  Is  his  unusual 
auocess  In  reducing  the  State's  welfare  rolls. 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  few  big  Statee  to 
have  reversed  the  long  climb  In  the  number 
ol  people  receiving  assistance.  It  out  the 
total  by  3.6  percent  to  432,000  during  flaoal 
1964  and  much  more  steeply  to  fewer  than 
400,000,  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  last 
June  30.  Under  the  youthful  Philadelphia 
lawyer.  Mi-.  Arlln  Adams,  whom  the  Governor 
choee  to  head  the  welfare  department,  the 
State  has  adopted  a  rather  un-Repuhllcan 
way  of  bringing  this  about — increased  q>end- 
ing.  The  welfare  budget  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  has  Just  ended  was  around  f275  mil- 
lion, some  $12  million  higher  than  In  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Adams  believes  that  more  spending  on 
each  case  ia  lareclsely  what  is  needed  to  re- 
pair the  difficulties  Into  which  these  people 
have  fallen  and  to  get  them  back  more  rap- 
idly into  the  mainstream  of  life.  Hence, 
while  many  welfare  officials  In  other  States 
arc  devoting  their  energies  to  fretting  about 
extravagance,  Mr.  Adams  is  using  his  oc»udd- 
erable  talent  to  search  for  Jobs  for  people 
who  are  on  relief  and  making  special  studlea 
to  determine  why  they  caimot  get  wort.  As 
a  result,  the  State  has  found  Jobs  for  6,800 
people  who  were  receiving  assistance.  When 
the  members  of  their  families  are  included. 
this  has  taken  21,000  people  ott  the  dole. 

In  part,  this  success  reflects  a  new  alert- 
ness on  the  pert  of  the  State's  employment 
Mrvlce  oOoes,  which  are  beginning  to  worlc 
more  closely  with  the  welfare  department. 
The  State  Is  also  giving  more  attention  to 
individual  needs — even  to  the  extent  at  pay- 
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Ing  for  transport  to  a  Job.  It  has  broadened 
State-run  tz«lnlng  oourses  to  provide  instnio- 
tton  in  some  of  the  lees-skilled  trades  which 
ere  within  the  capacity  of  the  typical  person 
receiving  assLstanoe.  Furthermore  the  State 
la  using  such  i)eople  In  jobe  within  the  wrt- 
fare  system — ^like  the  three  doeen  men  who 
have  been  given  work  as  orderlies  in  State 
mental  hospitals.  The  State  Is  also  Increaa- 
Ing  Its  staff  of  social  workers  and  giving  some 
of  them  as  few  as  26  cases  to  handle  instead 
at  the  usual  hundred  or  so.  This  allows 
tbem  to  concentrate  on  the  most  difficult 
problems. 

Mr,  Adams  Is  now  pr<^?0Btng  to  launch  a 
broad  attack  on  llUteracy  among  the  unem- 
ployed, starting  In  Philadelphia  with  a  pro- 
gram to  be  called  Opelratlon  Alphabet.  (Typ- 
ical of  the  new  sphrit  of  the  department.  It 
may  be  advertised  vrtth  the  snappy  slogan. 
"Tto  family  that  reads  together,  feeds  to- 
gether") .  Officially,  only  2  percent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's population  Is  classed  as  illiterate, 
but  th<«  estimate  Is  based  on  recMds  cA 
school  attendance.  Welfare  officials  find  that 
many  people  on  aaelstanoe  who  have  had 
several  yean  of  formal  schoc^ng  are  still 
xmable  to  read  or  write;  this  Is  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  getting  a  Job. 

To  combat  the  lack  of  Interest  which  sudi 
schemes  have  encountered  in  other  States, 
the  department  means  to  hold  the  reading 
classea  in  local  churches  and  meeting  halls 
rataner  than  in  schools.  It  plans  to  pay  1 
out  at  every  15  people  attending  the  ocmraee 
to  see  to  it  that  the  rert  of  the  group  turns 
up  at  classes.  Others  will  act  as  babysitters. 
plnaUy,  thoae  attending  will  receive  a  special 
$40-a-month  expense  allowance— really  an 
Incentive  payment  since  their  expenses  wlU 
be  next  to  nothing.  This  Is  quite  a  sum  to 
a  family  living  on  about  $176  a  month  In 
assistance. 

Saxon  Criticizea  New  York  State  for 
Corbinf  Bankiiif  Grow& 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  irSW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  19. 1965 
Mr  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  <xi  Oc- 
tober 15,  1965,  the  Board  of  Directors  oi 
the  Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust  Ca, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  other  eminent  citizens 
honored  James  J.  Saxon,  U.S.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  at  a  reception 
and  dinner  at  the  Buffalo  Club. 

Mr.  E.  Perry  Spink,  president  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  in- 
troduced Mr.  Saxon  and  stated: 

We  are  prlvUeged  to  have  the  opportimity 
to  recogniae  and  ccHnmend  James  J.  Saxon 
for  his  courageous,  realistic,  and  untiring 
leadership  towards  accomplishing  the  basio 
purposes  for  which  commercial  bcmks  are 
charttfed — ^namely,  the  growth  and  devtfop- 
ment  of  a  vigorous  hanking  system  that  oon- 
trlbutes  to  tba  betterment  at  the  eoonomy 
•nd  the  well-being  at  all  peopla. 


The  toastmaster  for  the  evening  was 
Mr.  Vincent  M.  Oaughan,  prominent  at- 
torney and  close  associate  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H,  Humphrey  and  our  late 
President,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

I  wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  October  16,  1965. 
issue  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Saxon's  visit: 
Saxon  Cbtticizes  New  Yoek  Btatx  fob  Cuxb- 

iNo  Banking  Growth — Tbli^s  Gbottp  Hzaz 

Califohnia's  Great  Expansion  Has  Bxen 

AmcD  BT  Freer  Ststxic  There 

Restrictions  that  limit  the  growth  of  bank- 
ing In  New  York  State  seem  "hard  to  Justify 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Tort  State  U 
the  major  financial  center  of  the  Wewtem 
World."  James  J.  Saxon,  UJ3.  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  said  In  Buffalo  today. 

Banks  In  New  Tort  State  are  limited  to 
operating  in  only  one  of  any  of  the  nine 
separate  banking  districts  in  which  they  are 
headquartered.  By  contrast,  banks  in  Cali- 
fornia are  free  to  operate  all  over  the  State.   ^ 

"To  those  of  us  who  have  studied  this,"  ■* 
said  Mr.  Saxon,  "the  most  efficient  banking 
service  and  the  most  competitive  banking  is 
provided  in  States  like  Calif  omia  which  allow 
statewide  branching. 

"The  great  growth  of  California  has  been 
financed  by  its  full-branch  banking  system." 

favors   LEGISI.ATrVE  ACTION 

The  U.S.  CcxnptroUer  said  legislative  action 
In  New  York  State  permitting  more  flexible 
branching  privileges  probably  "would  have  an 
Impact"  In  bringing  about  more  liberal  bank- 
ing regulations  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Saxon  is  one  oC  the  liveliest  and  most 
controversial  ccxnptrollers  the  country  has 
ever  had.  HU  principal  Job  Is  supervising 
the  country's  national  banks.  He  was  In 
Buffalo  today  to  talk  about  the  bank-mwger 
problem  at  the  fall  meeting  at  the  New  Yw-k 
State  Bar  Association's  Banking,  Corporation, 
and  Business  Law  Section  in  the  Statier  HU- 
ton. 

He  said  it  appears  that  legislation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  aimed  at  providing 
bankers  some  guidelines  on  whether  a 
merger  Is  or  Isn't  legal  Is  dead  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

The  legislation  he  spoke  of  Is  the  Ashley 
bill,  which  Is  botOed  up  in  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee.  , 

COVERS   DIVERSE   TOPICS 

"This  Is  the  most  ImpOTtant  thing  to  the 
banking  Industry  today.  The  Senate  made  a 
genuine  and  constructive  effort  to  flnd  a 
solution  in  this  session  of  Congress.  In  the 
House,  we  have  what  amounts  to  a  slmUar 
effort  being  aborted." 

In  a  interview  before  hlscspeech  to  the 
lawyers,  Mr.  Saxon  roamed  over  a  wide  area 
erf  banking  matters.  Including  mergers, 
branch-banking,  holding  companies,  and  na- 
tional banks  versus  State-chartered  banks. 

He  made  It  clear  that  he  favors  growth  of 
banking  through  branch  banking  where 
branch-banking  regulaticms  are  flexible. 
Where  they  arent,  he  flnds  the  bank  holding 
company  an  especially  useful  mechanism  for 
bringing  about  expansion  of  hanking. 

PRAISES   ICABINX   mDIAKD 

He  described  the  Marine  Midland  Corp..  of 
Buffalo,  the  only  big  holding  company  In  the 
State,  as  "an  extremely  well-managed  opera- 
tloti.- 
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NATIONAL   STSTZIC   GROWS 


Th  »  holding  company  once  proposed  by  the 
Morg  ux  Guaranty  In  New  York  and  the  Man- 
ufaciurers  &  Ttaders  Trust  Co.  In  Buffalo  and 
was  disallowed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
have  been  a  healthful  thing,"  Mr. 
said. 

iras  a  beautiful  thing  on  paper  but  It 
ittle  chance  of  approval  from  Its  out- 
he  continued.  "Something  more  modest 
rtart  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of 


Al'  hough 
,been 

Com  >tn>ller 
vertql 
lain 
for 


the  national  banking  system  has 
growing  under  Mr.  Saxon's  regime  as 
(90  to  100  State  banks  have  con- 
to  national  banks) .  Mr.  Saxon  said  he 
favor  at  a  syston  In  which  there  Is  room 
ijoth. 

TO  BX  DINNXa  GUXST 

dual  banking  system,  with  State  and 

banks,  is  fundamental  and  hlstorl- 

he  said.    "It  allows  a  bcmk  a  freedom  of 

«  and  acts  as  a  restraint  on  excesses  that 

develop." 


WoMier  WoB't  Work— One  Year  Is 
Eaoofb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

riON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or  T7TAH 

IN  "HHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  19. 1965 

SAr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
eana  ler  31.  1964,  the  Democratic  admln- 
Istntlon  allowed  Public  Law  78,  the 
brat  ero  labor  law.  to  expire.  Repeated 
effoi  is  by  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gresc.  familiar  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  harvesting  crops,  to  get  the  ad- 
min stratlon  to  enact  a  new  bracero  bill 
f ail(  d  to  get  any  support  from  Secretary 
of  ]iab<»:  Willard  Wlrtz.  Lack  of  any 
deft  dtlTe  farm  labor  program  caused  a 
gree  t  deal  of  difficulty  for  thousands  of 
Ami  rican  farmers  who  depended  on  for- 
eign labor  to  harvest  many  crops. 

I  need  not  recite  the  grave  problems 
whi  ih  have  risen  since  the  bracero  law 
exp  red,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  recount 
the  Futile  and  ill-advised  makeshift  pro- 
graids  pursued  by  the  Department  of 
Lab  )r  in  an  effort  to  remedy  the  original 
mis  ake.  The  crop  losses  and  increased 
cost  5  to  the  American  housewife  have  run 
intc  millions  of  dollars.  The  dollar  losses 
and  frustration  suffered  by  farmers  in 
the  W^est  and  in  oUier  areas  where  Mexi- 
can laborers  were  formerly  used  to  har- 
vest crops  are  incalculable. 

li  T.  President,  it  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sior  that  we  can  ill  afford  another  dls- 
astious  year  such  as  we  have  just 
expaienced.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
Sec  vtary  Wirtz'  "wonder  program"  just 


will  not  work  and  our  American  farmers 
deserve  better  treatment.  They  must  be 
assured  of  an  adequate  labor  supply  and 
should  be  fully  informed  in  advance  as 
to  the  number  of  competent  workers  who 
will  be  available  to  harvest  agricultural 
products.  The  editors  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal in  the  November  1965  Issue  have 
summarized  this  problem  most  cogently 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "One  Year  Is 
Enough."  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Onk  Yeab  Is  Enough 

All  summer  Tarm  Journal  has  been  report- 
ing the  farm  lahor  crisis  brovight  on  by  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz.  WhUe  the  fniit  and  truck 
farmers  were  the  ones  hit,  farmeiiB  every- 
where can  well  take  note.  Not  only  can  they 
see  how  a  Qovemment  bureaucrat  can  crack 
down.  They  can  again  see  how  union  labor, 
not  farmers,  calls  the  shots  for  this  admin- 
Istratlim  when  there's  any  Issue  between 
them. 

In  some  editions  this  month  we  print  an 
unusual  report  from  one  of  our  editorswho 
went  to  pick  i^iples  with  the  imemployed. 
He  chose  West  Virginia,  a  well-advertised 
IMvarty  area  in  Appalachia. 

He  reports  that  cHice  more,  while  Secretary 
Wlrtz  was  watching  the  situation  closely,  his 
recruiting  teems  had  dredged  up  a  motley 
lot  of  unemployables  and  foisted  them  off  on 
farmers  who  had  a  crop  to  get  in. 

The  Secretary  has  played  a  game  of  "brink- 
manship" with  fanners  all  year.  He'd  bring 
in  foreign  help,  he  said,  "If  needed."  To 
qualify  for  any,  If  It  came,  farmers  had  to 
transport  nMn  hxindreds  of  miles  who  had 
no  Intention  of  working.  They  had  to  take 
kids  frwn  a  Yooith  Harvest  Corps,  which 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions  (one  rejxairted 
in  Farm  Journal)  was  a  fiasco  both  for  farm- 
ers and  the  kids.  Farmers  didn't  know 
whether  to  plant  a  crop,  then  didn't  know 
whether  they  could  harvest  It.  They  and 
their  bankers  sweat  It  out  all  summer. 

Meanwhile  Secretary  Wirtz  set  minimum 
wages — something  Congress  Is  supposed  to  do. 
He  establlahed  criteria.  A  farmer  out  of  cri- 
teria was  out  of  luck  for  getting  real  labor 
from  Mexico  or  Jamaica  later  "If."  as  the 
Secretary  coyly  put  It,  they  were  "needed." 

Eventually  the  Secretary  grudgingly  let 
In  some,  though  not  enough,  of  the  foreign- 
ers farmers  had  known  all  along  they  had  to 
have.  These  men  want  to  work.  They  know 
how  to  harvest  vegetables  and  fruit.  With 
them  on  hand  a  farmer  can  sleep  nights.  He 
knows  they'll  be  there  next  morning,  fit  and 
willing  to  work. 

By  the  time  a  limited  number  of  Mexicans 
and  Jamaicans  arrived,  farmers,  processors 
and  all  their  work  force,  labcH",  Mexicans  and 
Jamaicans  had  all  lost  money.  Some  of  the 
vegetable  growing  and  packing  industries 
had  moved  to  Mexico.  Consumers  will  pay 
more  for  food  all  winter.  American  labor 
gained  nothing.  In  fact  it  lost,  for  farmers 
In  California  boosted  their  use  of  mechani- 
cal tomato-picking  machines  from  90  last 
year  to  262  this  year.  Next  year  there  could 
well  be  500.  In  fact,  thanks  to  machines, 
these  growers  may  not  have  a  labor  problem 
next  year.  Each  replaces  about, 40  workers. 
In  other  words  everybody  lost. 

Let's  hope  the  lesson  has  been  learned  by 
Congress,  by  the  public,  by  some  well-inten- 
tioned church  groups,  and  even  by  Secretary 
Wlrtz.  Next  year  let's  tell  farmers  In  tlie 
spring  what  labor — real  latxx- — they  can  get. 
For  sure,  not  maybe.  Let's  set  up  a  limited 
youth  corps  but  only  for  farmers  who  want 
it.  Let's  realize  that  farmers  are  running  a 
business,  not  a  welfare  agency.  A  better  an- 
swer will  have  to  be  found  for  the  truly  piti- 


able diesB  of  society.  It  starts  early,  in  th* 
home,  school,  and  chxirch.  For  adult  ne'er. 
do-wellB  it  cant  be  fo\md  on  the  farm. 


The  Right  To  Sneer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  OUVA  HUOT 

or  NKW  RAMFSHiaS 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  comment,  I  believe,  reflects 
the  attitude  and  mood  of  a  great  many 
Americans  against  those  who  frantically 
sneer  at  the  administration's  effort  to 
end  human  misery  in  our  country. 

This  editorial  Is  the  product  of  the 
Newport  Argus-Champion,  Newport, 
N.H.,  and  r«>rinted  In  the  Portsmouth 
Herald  on  October  2. 

This  composition  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  poverty  and  recognizes  that 
President  Johnson's  program  attadss  this 
nationwide  problem  at  the  beginning  be- 
fore the  seeds  of  pov^y  has  the  chance 
to  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted 
I  place  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
The  Right  To  Snzzk 

Some  of  our  Granite  State  politician^  and 
observers  of  the  public  scene  have  developed 
a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  the  terms,  "Great  So- 
ciety" and  "War  on  Poverty."  WheneTw 
they  use  the  terms  up  comes  a  conditioned 
reflex  and  they  add,  "whatever  that  Is?" 

This  Is  a  little  sad.  Some  listeners— or 
readers — could  Interpret  that  reflex  as  evi- 
dence that  the  jKJiltlclan  or  observer  reallj 
believes  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  poverty, 
OT  If  there  Is,  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  It. 

Maybe  the  war  on  poverty  will  result  in  a 
catastrophic  defeat.  Maybe  we'll  ncTW 
achieve  the  Great  Society.  But  it's  better  to 
have  tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have 
tried  at  all. 

And  even  If  we  don't  stamp  out  poverty 
entirely,  the  way  we're  waging  the  war  on 
poverty  will  at  least  reduce  it. 

Those  politicians  and  observers  evidently 
have  failed  to  understand  the  basically  dif- 
ferent approach  In  the  1965  attack  on  pov- 
erty from  that  of  1933. 

In  the  great  depression  we  thought  the 
best  way  tp  attack  poverty  was  to  create  Job 
opportunities,  with  vast  public  works  proj- 
ects, pubUc  buildings,  highways,  reforesta- 
tion, dams,  sewers,  hospitals,  auditoriums, 
national  parks,  harbors,  histories,  are  proj- 
ects, most  of  which  were  buUt,  made  payrolls 
possible,  and  are  being  enjoyed  today. 

There  was  no  time  then,  as  there  Is  now, 
to  attack  poverty  at  Its  roots.  There  was 
little  or  no  work  for  those  who  wanted  work 
and  had  the  training,  skills,  and  experience 
to  perform  it.  We  had  to  make  Jobs  and  do 
it  fast. 

Today's  war  on  poverty  is  attacking  pov- 
erty where  It  starts.  We  are  recognizing  that 
America's  great  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion Is  the  most  Important  Ingredient  in  ber 
enormous  economic  growth  and  power.  So 
our  1965  war  on  poverty  is  geared  to  wipe 
out  inherited  poverty,  by  making  sure  tbat 
each  child  has  a  real  educational  opportu- 
nity, and  by  helping  those  who  missed  out 
on  education  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  new  war  on  poverty  Is  aimed  to  Inspire 
us  aU  with  the  will  to  work  and  the  ability 
to  perform  useful  work. 
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Whether  It  l»e  Head  Start,  the  Job  Corps. 
volunteers  In  Service  to  America,  or  the 
other  valuable  programs,  they  are  all  aimed 
,t  Helping  the  Individual  help  himself,  not  at 
belnif  a  mere  dole.  

This  kind  of  battle  takes  longer.  The 
fruit  of  the  Head  Start  program  won't  begin 
to  ripen  for  15  or  more  years. 

Xhe  Job  Corps,  however,  is  beginning  to 
bear  fruit  already  as  hvmdreds  of  young  men 
who  only  a  year  ago  had  nothing  to  do  but 
bang  around  the  street  •  corner,  and  little 
hope  of  anything  else,  go  to  work  each  day 
in  technical,  complicated  Jobs  for  which  they 
have  been  especially  trained. 

They  are  happy.  They  are  earning  their 
a^ni  way.  They  are  helping  produce  the 
wealth  of  America. 

Let  those  who  must  sneer  "Whatever  that 
li?"  either  try  to  convince  Uie  people  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  poverty,  or  come 
forth  with  a  better  program. 

Then  they  will  have  earned  the  right  to 
sneer.— Newport  Argus-Champion. 


The  Beat-the-Draft  Move 


Declaring  that  Commimlsti  are  involved  in 
It,  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  has  launch- 
ed an  investlgatton  into  the  beat-the-draft 
movement.  Urging  or  abetting  draXt  evasion 
is  a  Federal  crime,  and  the  penalties  provided 
by  the  statute  should  be  invoked. 

Beyond  that  Is  the  need  for  an  overhaul- 
ing of  the  draft  deferment  system,  which  per- 
mits so  many  able-bodied,  and  otherwise 
eUglble,  males  to  escape  military  service. 
When  a  youth  can  gain  deferment  because  he 
displays  a  btuup  on  his  knee  sustained  in 
riding  a  surfboard;  when  the  4-F  category 
is  Jammed  with  students  staying  in  school 
only  to  escape  the  draft;  when  there  are 
many  other  escap>e  vents,  then  the  system 
needs  revision. 

There  must  be  tens  of  thousands  of  4-F*8 
and  other  deferred  individuals  who  can  be 
put  to  rear-line  duty  In  the  Armed  Services. 
If  found  unfit  for  combat,  they  can  relieve 
others  for  service  at  the  front.  Those  picket- 
line  commandos,  who  play  the  Communist 
game  by  deriding  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam, should  get  a  firmly  beckoning  finger 
from  their  draft  boards. 


■pur  chan^  in  the  State's  liquor  laws  and 
enforaement  procedures. 

TtA»  aeld  the  laws  should  be  dumged  to 
pievent  taproom  operators  from,  "hiding  be- 
hind a  corporate  veU"  that  conceals  the  ac- 
tual  ownership   of  the   e»tahllshmen.tB. 

The  mayor  also  reiterated  hU  stand 
against  the  $10-a-day  "compromise'*  allowed 
in  lieu  of  suspensions  for  llquw  law  vio- 
lators. 


A  Nadear  Powered  American  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

0»   PENNSTLVANia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19. 1965 

Mr.  BARREIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  attached  edi- 
torial from  ttie  Plilladelphia  Inquirer, 
mtitled  "The  Beat-the-Draft  Move." 

I  also  insert  an  article  by  Mayor  James 
H.  J.  Tate,  of  Philadelphia,  "Vietnam 
War  Demonstrators  'Screwballs'": 
The  Beat-the-Dkapt  Move 

One  of  the  most  sickening  features  of  the 
antiwar  demonstrations  which  defaced  the 
weekend  in  many  American  cities  was  the 
background  of  an  imdoubtedly  Commxinlst- 
ezploited  beat-the-draft  movement. 

Taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  protest 
marches  and  meetings  were  a  number  of  col- 
lege students  and  other  young  men  who  are 
mainly  concerned  with  saving  their  skins. 
They  will  do  anything  to  keep  out  erf  the 
service,  and  they  mask  their  cowardice  by 
pretending  a  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

For  those  who  are  doing  their  fighting  for 
them  in  Vietnam,  these  gutless  characters 
have  only  insults  and  contempt — Just  as  they 
are  contemptuoxis  of  such  concepts  as  loyal- 
ty, love  of  country  and.  In  many  cases,  ap- 
parently, personal  hygiene. 

They  are  being  abetted  in  their  retreat 
from  duty  by  organized  groups  which  fur- 
nish detailed  Instructions  on  how  to  beat 
and  defeat  the  draft.  Advice  is  given  on  such 
things  as  faking  homosexuality  and  physical 
and  mental  ailments,  arriving  at  Selective 
Service  headquarters  drunk  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs,  and  bribing  doctors  for  dis- 
ability certificates. 

One  of  the  favorite  signals  of  defiance  Is 
the  tearing  up,  or  burning,  of  draft  cards,  a 
particularly  Immature  bit  of  exhibitionism 
that  featured  one  of  the  weekend  rallies.  A 
22-year-old,  former  college  student  who  set 
fire  to  his  card,  David  J.  MlUer,  ot  Syracuse, 
has  been  arrested  and  held  In  ball  for  vl(^a- 
tion  of  Federal  law.  There  are  possible  pen- 
alties of  5  years  in  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine. 
Before  a  n\miber  of  imitators  make  another 
goldfish-swallowing  performance  out  of  this 
particular  act  of  contempt,  the  Government 
should  give  Mr.  Miller  what  he  is  apparently 
asking  for:  a  cell. 


Tat*  Calls  Vietnam  War  Demonstrators 
"Screwballs" 
Iiiayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  tm  Monday  said 
the  demonstrators  agtiinst  UjB.  policy  in 
Vietnam  were  "screwballs — and  you  can  put 
that  in  quotes.- 

Tate  said  the  demonstrations  at  city  hall 
during  the  weekend  were  "a  retreat  from 
reasim." 

He  said  at  a  news  conference  he  agreed 
with  Dr.  Gaylord  P.  HamweU,  president  of 
the  University  ol  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
spoken  of  campus  demonstrators  as  being  In 
the  "alphabet  stage." 

"They're-too  old  to  play  with  blocks."  Tate 
said. 

At  the  aame  time,  the  mayor  said  the 
demonstratOTS  had  a'  right  to  assemble  at 
city  haU. 

Asked  if  the  area  would  be  declared  on- 
llmlts  to  future  demonstrations.  Tate  said, 
"They  have  a  right  to  be  there  If  they  be- 
have themselves. 

"But  they  do  tax  the  police  department," 
he  said. 

On  other  subjects,  the  mayor: 
Asserted  Republican  campaign  in  the  up- 
coming municipal  election  has  collapsed. 

Announced  preliminary  approval  has  been 
given  for  the  acquisition  of  more  than  $1.7 
million  worth  of  land  for  recreational  pur- 
poses within  the  city. 

Congratulated  the  chamber  of  commerce 
for  Joining  the  drive  to  put  sanity  in  the 
State  liquor  laws. 

Last  week.  Tate  had  given  the  Republicans 
a  chance  at  winning  the  November  2  elec- 
tion, at  which  voters  will  choose  a  district 
attorney  and  city  controller. 

Declaring  that  the  GOP  campaign  had 
coUapsed,  Tate  said.  "The  chance  the  Re- 
publicans had  Is  disappearing.  The  Demo- 
cratic workers  are  working  hard." 

Tate  said  he  did  not  "deal  In  figures" 
but  added  he  estimated  a  voter  turnout  to- 
taling more  than  400,000  would  be  needed 
for  a  Democratic  victory. 

In  armounclng  approval  of  the  recreational 
sites,  Tate  said  the  State  vrotild  pay  $826,700 
under  the  Project  70  program  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  contribute  $306,260 
through  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

The  city's  share  vrtU  be  $615,650,  Tate 
said.  The  formula  calls  for  60  percent  o< 
the  costs  to  be  provided  by  the  State,  SO 
percent  by  Washington  and  30  percent  by 
the  city.  _^ 

Among  the  sites  is  the  Schuylkill  River 
Park,  25th  and  Ddancey  Streets,  portion  of 
the  proposed  23 -acre  rlverlrtrnt  esplanade,  at 
a  cost  of  $563,000. 

The  mayor  praised  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce f<»  forming  an  action  committee  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  snssissiFFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19. 1965 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent southern  Oovemors'  conference  at 
Sea  Island,  Ga..  Gov.  Paul  B.  John- 
son of  Mississippi  secured  approval  of  a 
resolution  favoring  a  "fully  automated 
nuclear  powered  merchant  ship  pro- 
gram." 

Governor  Johnson  has  proven  himself 
a  forward-looking  executive,  keenly  In- 
terested in  the  industrial  growth  of  our 
State  through  the  famous  balance  agri- 
culture with  Industry  program  and  also 
through  a  new  emphasis  on  research  and 
development,  on  marketing  our  State's 
products,  and  on  vocational  training  to 
fiill  today's  manpower  needs. 

At  Sea  Island  he  suggested  that  It  Is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  recapture 
its  position  as  a  maritime  power  and 
that  nuclear  powered  merchant  ships  of- 
fer an  («>portunlty  for  the  TJB.  merchant 
marln*^  retrieve  much  of  its  lost  mari- 
time trade. 

At  a  time  when  some  are  calling  for  an 
abandonment  of  present  maritime  pro- 
grams, when  some  are  suggesting  con- 
tracting with  foreign  yards  for  the  con- 
struction of  merchant  ships,  when  our 
maritime  program  is  admittedly  lagging 
and  needs  reaw)ralsal  and  revltallzatlon, 
the  resolution  offered  by  Governor  John- 
son and  adopted  by  the  southern  Gov- 
ernors' conference  on  September  15, 
1965,  merits  serious  consideration. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leava 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
resolution,  as  follows: 

RraOLTTTION        NO.        HI— NuCLEAR        POWXRED 

Vessels  tor  the  UB.  Merchant  Marims 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  marked  lack  of 
progress  In  integrating  nuclear  power  tech- 
nology vrtth  f  uUy  automated  merchant  ships 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  modernization  d 
this  Nation's  merdiant  fleet;  and 

Whereas  responsible  mailtlme  authorittee 
have  pursued  various  studies,  which  con- 
clusively substantiate  the  economic  and 
technical  f  eaeibUity  ot  operating  large,  high- 
speed, long-range  nuclear  vessels;  and 

Whereas  the  operattoa  of  such  nuclear  ves- 
sels could  be  the  means  through  which  the 
XJB  merchant  marine  could  retrieve  a  por- 
tion of  Its  previous  domlnanne  of  marttlme 
ttade  and  overcome  a  number  of  logistic 
problems  associated  with  world  tnOa:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  eofuthem  Oovemors' 
conference,  acting  In  tlie  national  interest. 
support  a  fully  automated  nuclear  powered 
merchant  ship  program,  and  urge  that  the 
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.  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mem- 
the  Oongreas  of  the  United  States 
_  aflkdal  action  aa  is  deemed  neces- 
adapt  nuclear  technology  to  future 
fleet  construction;  and  be  It  f\ir- 


merch4nt 
ther 

Reso  !red.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 

fumlsl  ,ed  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

chfilnnan  and  members  of  the  Merchant 

and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  U.S. 

of  Representatives,  the  chairman  and 

rs  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

Committee   of   the  U.S.   Senate,   and 

Cdalrman  and  members  of  the  Federal 

Martti  ne  Commission. 

Oui  own  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries :Sjmmlttee  luider  the  able  leader- 
ship c  r  our  colleague.  Chairman  Herbert 
Boifirfat,  has  attested  to  the  feasibility 
of  Gqsremor  Johns(Xi's  suggestion. 

last  week  the  very  capable  chief 
counsel  of  the  committee,  John  M. 
Drewy,  gave  expression  to  this  at  the 
1965  E»ropeller  Club  National  Conven- 
tioa  iind  Merchant  Marine  Conference 
at  Oilveston,  Tex.  Taking  part  In  a 
panel  discussion.  Mr.  Drewry  made  the 
follow  Ing  remarks: 

ThJ  PEASiBn,rrY  or  Nuclear  Power  for 
MXSCHANT   SHn»s 
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gieatly  appreciate  the  honor  of  being 
to  participate  In  this  panel  dlscus- 
the  feasibility  of  nuclear  power  for 
ships, 
well  oTer  10  years  this  subject  has  been 
to  my  heart  and  a  matter  of  great 
Interest  to  my  chairman,  Hxbbert 
,  and  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
as a  whole, 
he  spring  tA  1955,  with  the  lessons  of 
war  still  fresh  In  mind  and  the 
of  Initiating  a  long-range  merchant 
replacement   program  under  active 
Mr.  BoNNKK  Introduced  legls- 
to  authorize   the  construction  of  a 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ship, 
current    proposals    to     build    an 
-powered  merchant  ship  envisaged  a 
up  public  relations  program  Involv- 
use  of  an  existing  hull  with  the 
of  a  nuclear   reactor  of   existing 
The  ship  would  have  been  a  float- 
slowcase  of  nuclear  devices  demonstrat- 
p  saceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  other 
pnarttlme  fields.    Such  proposals  gave 
to  the  advancement  or  modern- 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
,  as  Mr.  Bonnes  reviewed  the  back- 
of  the  legislation  at  the  launching 
N.S.   Savannah  in  July  of   1959,  he 
•  *  *  those  of  us  responsible  for  the 
and   development  of  an  ade- 
American  merchant  marine  xinder  our 
policy  urged  that  we  take  the  idea 
further  and  build  a  brandnew  vessel, 
designed  in  both  hull  and  ma- 
to  secure  the  maximum  advantage 
this  promising  new  source  of  power  and 
which  we  could  learn  how  to  build 
tperate  efficient,  working  ships  for  the 

marine  of  the  future." 
aklng  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  CcMnmittee,  the  rec- 
show  that  interest  and  belief  In  tbe 
of   nuclear    power    In    merchant 
has  continued  through  all  of  the  inter- 
years. 

Savannah  legislation  of   1955  anticl- 
the  theme  of  this  convention:  "Setting 
for  the  Future."     Our  committee 
replete  with  copies  of  correspondence 
(peeches  by  Chairman  Bonnzr  Inquir- 
I  ibout  the  statiis  of  the  program  and 
urgli  g  greater  progress. 

On;  week  after  the  launching  of  the 
Sava  vnah  In  July  of  1959,  Congressman  Gak- 
MATZ  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  aid  In 
tbe  c  eveltqxnent,  construction  and  operation 
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of   privately   owned   nuclear   powered   mer- 
chant ships. 

Looking  backward.  It  appears  that  we  were 
very  forward  In  our  thinking  that  the  Savan- 
nah legislation  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  timely  In  relation  to  the  long-range 
program  for  the  replacement  of  the  liner 
vessels  built  under  the  1936  act  and  the  war- 
time shipbuUdlng  program. 

The  replacement  program  of  some  300  sub- 
sidized ships  has  now  been  underway  for 
about  7  years.  I  believe  approximately  100 
new  shii>s  have  been  completed  and  are  in 
service.  Another  60  to  70-odd  are  under 
construction  or  under  contract  at  present — 
thxis  reducing  the  nximber  of  ships  to  which 
atomic  power  may  be  appliod  In  the  reason- 
able future. 

There  is  still  time  but  it  i.'^  running  out 
rapidly. 

Congress  should  not  be  expected  to  form 
engineering  judgments  as  to  which  type  of 
nuclear  reactor  is  best  suited  for  merchant 
ship  adaptation.  But  we  are  not  Insensitive 
to  the  representations  made  to  us  from  many 
respectable  sources  that  nuclear  technology 
has  advanced  tremendously  in  recent  years — 
that  the  Savannah  after  extensive  testing 
has  proved  the  energy  of  the  atom  as  a  prac- 
tical power  source  for  the  merchant  marine — 
and  that  American  industry  is  ready,  able 
and  willing  to  proceed  on  fixed  price  con- 
tracts for  nuclear  installations  in  merchant 
ships. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  when  the  ex- 
perts were  relative  amateurs,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  nuclear  power  would  not  provide 
a  complete  panacea  for  all  the  technological 
and  other  problems  ot  a  balanced  American 
merchant  fleet.  On  the  contrary.  It  was 
widely  understood  and  agreed  that  in  the 
transition  frcrni  the  largely  experimental 
Savannah  to  a  fully  efficient  and  competi- 
tive merchant  ship  there  should  be  several 
steps  in  appl3ring  nuclear  power,  in  those 
cases  where  it  made  the  most  sense  at  a 
given  time.  For  example,  the  promise  of 
commercially  economic  power  plants  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  the  greatest  to  those 
American  lines  engaged  in  very  long  sea  trade 
routes,  or  to  those  operators  running  tan  Iters 
and  ore  carriers,  where  time  spent  in  port 
is  at  a  minimum. 

Yet  with  time  slipping  away  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  been  within  the  past 
year,  and  may  still  be,  conducting  trade 
route  studies  to  determine  what  has  already 
been  conceded. 

It  is  all  remlnescent  of  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts of  this  country  in  the  development  of 
the  steamship.  We  made  our  point  and  then 
left  it  to  others  to  capitalize  on  what  we  had 
developed — in  short,  the  story  of  the  old  SS 
Savannah. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  things  about 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  recent 
years  toward  new  developments  In  merchant 
ship  concepts  Is  the  feeling  that  anything 
that  has  been  reasonably  proven  must  there- 
fore be  unsound.  If  a  newer  idea  comes 
along,  then  anything  previously  under  study 
must  be  abandoned  while  the  newcomer  is 
studied.  The  previously  favored  proposal 
thus  seems  to  acquire  a  degree  of  theoretical 
obsolescence  when  the  still  newer  and  un- 
tried idea  is  advanced.  Evidence  of  probable 
effectiveness  seems  to  ring  the  death  knell 
over  new  concepts  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  be  put  into  practical  effect  by 
construction  and  operation  of  prototypes. 

This  is  where  we  seem  to  be  with  regard 
to  adaptation  of  nuclear  power  to  merchant 
ships.  Contrary  to  the  subject  of  this  panel 
discussion,  I  believe  the  feasibility  of  nuclear 
power  for  merchant  ships  has  been  proven. 
In  March  of  this  year  the  Atomic  Indus- 
trial Forum  condiicted  an  Informal  seminar 
on  nuclear  merchant  ships.  Participants 
came  from  the  entire  spectrum  of  Congress, 
the  executive,  shipping,  manufacturing  in- 


dustry and  scientific  institutions.  The  great 
weight  of  all  comments  was  to  "Get  on  with 
the  Job."  Yet  one  attitude  expressed  by  » 
high  Government  representative  was  that 
there  seemed  to  be  at  that  time  a  real  pos- 
sibility of  producing  only  12  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ships. 

That's  no  deterrent. 

I  say,  "Great.    Let's  go  for  the  12." 

Let's  spread  the  contracts  so  we  can  try 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  reactor  types 
now  being  offered  on  a  fixed  contract  basis! 

Let's  try  several  different  hull  configura- 
tions, speeds,  cargo  handling  equipment,  etc., 
in  an  effort  to  test  varioxis  systems  in  actual 
operation. 

We  are  dreaming  if  we  think  we  can  for- 
ever sit  over  drawing  boards  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness tabulations — always  stopping  short 
of  putting  into  practice  that  which  shows 
promise,  to  move  on  to  even  more  untried 
concepts. 

We  have  a  maritime  policy — a  fairly  defi- 
nite one.  With  leadership  it  can  be  effec- 
tive. 

In  the  act  of  1936  the  leadership  was  pro- 
vided by  specific  statut<M-y  direction  and 
specific  formulas  to  boost  up  an  ailing  liner 
service.  It  has  done  so  with  great  effective- 
ness. 

In  all  other  areas — tankers,  tramps,  pas- 
senger ships,  domestic  ships — the  obJectl«« 
and  guidelines  were  laid  out  for  the  admin- 
istering agency  to  follow  and  develop  as  and 
when  the  need  arose. 

Now  with  the  great  advances  of  our  tech- 
nology there  are  new  ways  to  strengthen  our 
sea  power  posture.  Nuclear  power  Is  one  of 
them — ^It  is  ready  for  adaptation  to  great  po- 
tential advantage.  Let's  not  be  timid  about 
moving  ahetul  in  this  field  because  of  the 
seductiveness  of  the  virginal  glamour  of  ap- 
pealing, but  untested  concepts,  such  as  sur- 
face effects  ships  and  cargo  carrying  sub- 
marines. 

Technology,  the  manufacturing  Industry, 
the  shipping  industry  and  the  Congress  art 
ready  to  move  toward  a  nuclear  merchant 
marine. 

All  we  need  is  support  from  the  Executive 
to  give  us  an  unbeatable  team. 

And  this  can  be  done  now  without  waiting 
for  more  studies,  xnon  comjmlttees  and  more 
task  forces  to  Invent  and  produce  sweeping 
new  policies  and  programs,  alleged  to  solve 
all  problems  In  one  dramatic  gesture. 
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Frank  S.  Sowa's  50  Years  of  Service  to 
Community  and  Humanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  n,Ln>iois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1915  Frank  S.  Sowa  began  teaching 
naturalization  classes  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  a  vital  force  in  helping 
men  and  women  to  prepare  for  and  enter 
into  the  richness  of  American  citizen- 
ship. It  was  timely  and  fitting  that  a 
great  banquet  honoring  his  50  years  of 
unselfish  service  to  his  fellow  man,  his 
community,  and  his  church  should  have 
been  held  at  Steve's  Hall,  13200  South 
Baltimore  Avenue,  Chicago,  at  the  time 
when  we  in  the  Congress  were  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  new  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  law.  Our 
country  owes  much  to  men  and  women 


like  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sowa,  who  dur- 
ing the  many  long  years  have  kept  lighted 
the  lamps  of  our  democracy. 

On  display  at  this  memorable  testi- 
monial dinner  was  a  scrapbook  1  foot 
thick  with  clippings  on  the  countless  ac- 
complishments of  this  remarkable  man 
in  civic,  social,  religious,  educational, 
naturalization,  and  philanthropic  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  wiU  be  of  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  certainly  of 
Inspirational  value  to  know  how  com- 
pletely their  fellow  Americans  residing 
In  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent respect  and  do  honor  to  one  who 
has  served  them  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
abrogation,  and  for  the  betterment  of  all 
In  the  community. 

Professor  Sowa  resides  with  his  wife  at 
13412  South  Brandon  Avenue.  Chicago. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Prancefi  G., 
an  assistant  State's  attorney  for  Cook 
County,  and  Bemadine  P.,  secretary  in 
the  county  treasurer's  office. 

The  day  of  the  banquet  the  Sowa  fam- 
ily, parents  and  daughters,  attended  the 
noon  mass  at  St.  Plorian's  Church, 
where  the  Reverend  Father  Chester 
Konsowski,  who  performed  the  marriage 
29  years  ago,  is  still  active  In  the  min- 
istry of  the  parish. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dienes,  director  of  the 
Palish  National  Alliance  of  America,  was 
the  mistress  of  ceremonies.  Turning  to 
the  guest  of  honor  at  one  time  she 
asked: 

Is  there  anything  needed  for  the  com- 
munity and  humanity  that  you  did  not  at- 
tend to? 

Then  added: 

In  all  my  life  I  have  not  yet  met  your 
equal. 

Father  Kuntz  of  St.  Florlan's  Parish 
of  Hegewlsch  delivered  the  invocation 
and  speakers  included  State  Senator 
Daniel  Dougherty,  Representative  Hen- 
ry Lenard,  Alderman  Lupo,  Mayor 
Blackburn  of  Bumham.  and  James  Pan- 
agas,  president  of  the  Hegewisch  Cham- 
ber of  Ctmunerce.  Messages  were  re- 
ceived from  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Governor  Kemer,  Mayor  Daley,  Senator 
Douglas,  Judge  Augustine  Bowe,  Dr. 
Shephn  Lisowski,  secretary  of  the  Polish- 
American  Organization  of  Illinois, 
Prank  A.  Drilling,  grand  knight  of  Gen- 
eral Pulaski  Council,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Francis  J.  Kapera,  commander  of 
tbe  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans 
In  Illinois,  and  many  others. 

Accordionist  Walter  Lenckos  and 
Drummer  Gene  Bokowy  furnished  excel- 
lent music. 

Prof.  Frank  S.  Sowa  attended  Henry 
Clay  School,  St.  Florian's  Elementary 
School  of  Hegewisch,  St.  Victor's  College, 
and  Chicago  Law  School.  He  holds  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  law,  master  of 
law,  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  doctor  of 
international  law. 

On  August  1,  1933,  when  Mr.  Sowa 
was  appointed  registrar  of  the  seminar 
department.  Dr.  Amabel  A.  Anderson, 
president  of  the  board  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  appointed  Mr.  Sowa  as  an  in- 
structor to  teach  the  following:  radio 
law,  movie  law,  automobile  law,  avia- 
tion law,  patent  and  copyright  law,  the 
development  of  Roman  and  Hebrew  law, 
insurance  law,  international  law,  traf- 


fic law,  and  other  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  subjects  as  indicated  on 
page  17  of  the  Chicago  Law  School  Bul- 
letin, graduate  classes,  1933-34,  14  East 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  HI.  He  ac- 
cepted and  conducted  classes. 

He  still  retains  the  letter  dated  June 
3,  1915,  from  Flora  V.  Renaud,  principal 
of  Henry  Clay  Elementary  School,  ac- 
knowledging the  fact  that  Mr.  Sowa  had 
opened  classes  on  June  2, 1915,  as  per  the 
request  of  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  Jacob  Lorb,  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  John  D. 
Shoop,  and  was  teaching  the  elder  peo- 
ple and  the  parents  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, reading,  writing,  and  language. 
He  continued  to  teach  these  classes  diu*- 
ing  the  evening  until  June  2,  1925.  He 
also  has  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him 
on  July  22, 1919,  reporting  to  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  on 
the  completion  of  the  first  evening 
classes  started  by  request  of  the  Bureau 
on  December  2,  1918.  From  that  date 
on,  Mr.  Sowa  has  taught  naturalization 
in  many  places,  including  the  Chicago 
Law  School. 

Mr.  Sowa  currently  is:  President,  Fed- 
eration of  Lodges  of  Hegewisch  and 
Calimiet  Regions;  chairman.  Hegewisch 
Committee,  Council  34,  Polish  National 
Alliance;  teacher  of  reading,  writing, 
naturalization  for  over  55  years,  and 
presently  chairman,  swimming  pool 
committee.  Hegewisch  Chamber  of  Cwn- 
merce;  chairman,  library  ccanmittee, 
Hegewisch  Chamber  of  Cwnmerce; 
chairman,  education  committee,  Hege- 
wisch Chamber  of  Commerce;  chairman, 
welfare  and  industrial  cOTimittee  of 
Hegewisch  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
chairman.  Wolf  Lake  Committee,  Hege- 
wisch Chamber  of  Commerce;  d^JUty  in 
the  claim  department  of  Cook  County 
Treasurer's  Office;  chairman,  executive 
conunittee,  Club  Limanowa;  alternate 
director  of  Chicago  Polish  Home  As- 
sociation; president,  Sowa  Realty  Co.; 
fire  insurance  broker;  real  estate  broker; 
member,  St.  Adalbert  Lodge,  No.  272, 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union;  member. 
Sons  of  Liberty  Lodge,  No.  624,  PoUsh 
National  Alliance;  member.  General  Pul- 
aski Council,  No.  3323.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus; chairman,  conference  for  recre- 
ation center. 

His  past  services  include:  President 
and  treasurer,  South  Suburban  Currency 
Exchange,  Inc.;  president,  Hegewisch 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  president,  Cal- 
umet Airport  Association;  manager. 
Wood  Cabinet  Shop  and  Invalid  Chair 
Department,  Betz  Co.  of  Hammond, 
Ind.;  chairman.  Draft  Board  93,  Second 
World  War;  secretary  to  Master  Me- 
chanic Lake,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  in 
charge  of  11  departments.  First  World 
War;  coremaker,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 
1917;  minute  clerk  to  judge  in  chan- 
cery law,  jury  and  nonjury  cases  of 
superior  court  for  over  25  years;  regis- 
trar, seminar  department,  Chicago  Law 
School;  member,  Chicago  Airport  Com- 
mission; member,  South  Side  Traffic 
Commission;  adjuster,  St.  Florian 
Building  ti  Loan  Association,  1928;  as- 
sistant treasurer,  Illinois  Savings  &  Loan 
Association;  chainnan,  Hegevrtsch  Rec- 
reation Committee,  i988.  by  mayoral 
appointment;  adjuster,  Peden,  Kahn  fr 


Murphy  law  firm;  Hegewisch  chairman. 
Red  Cross,  three  times;  subchalrman, 
executive  committee.  Century  of  Prog- 
ress World's  Pair,  1933;  assistant  to 
chief  clerk,  psychopathic  hospital; 
water  tester,  79th  Street  water  filtration 
plant. 

What  he  has  accomplished :  Mr.  Sowa 
has  spearheaded  or  been  connected  with, 
as  chairman  or  member  of  the  conmiit- 
tee,  which  accomplished  the  following 
improvements:  Mann  Park  fieldhouse, 
1934;  Chicago  Vocational  School; 
all  South  Chicago  high  schools;  opening 
of  streets  of  South  Chicago,  87th.  100th, 
103d.  et  cetera.  Streets;  lecturer  and  pro- 
moter, Calumet  Harbor;  obtained  South 
Chicago  library,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Camp- 
bell of  the  South  Chicago  Committee 
Center. 

Obtained  Hedgewisch  branch  of  Chi- 
cago public  library;  extended  buses  to 
130th  Street  and  Exchange;  obtained 
street  lights  for  Avalon  Trails;  Wolf  Lake 
Beach  established  through  contributions 
of  the  members  of  the  Hegewisch  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Liberty  ship  amstruc- 
tion  at  130th  Street  bridge  and  Calumet 
River;  saved  Wolf  Lake;  Hegewisch 
streets  repaved  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers; 
also  c«nent  sidewalks,  no  charge  to  pub- 
lic (1931) ;  obtained  600  jobs  on  WPA  for 
Hegewisch  residents;  lights  and  ice- 
skating  shelter  in  Mann  Park;  and  him- 
dreds  of  other  improvements  throughout 
the  Calumet  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  man  and  this 
the  partial  story  of  his  accomplishments. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  at 
these  remarks:  Our  country  owes  much 
to  such  men  as  Frank  S.  Sowa. 


Being  a  Good  Neighbor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

or  NEW  MAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1965 

Mr.  HUOT.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
that  Americans  know  more  about  Hong 
Kong  than  Bolivia,  or  more  about  Taiwan 
than  Chile — or  even  our  very  close  neigh-  • 
bor,  Honduras. 

Yet,  what  is  more  important  than 
getting  along  with  our  neighbors?  North 
Americans  and  South  Americans  and 
Latin  Americans — by  any  name  we  are, 
after  all.  Americans. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have 
acted  in  the  past  like  a  crude  giant  in 
some  of  our  Latin  American  dealings, 
such  £is  the  old  treaty  with  Panama. 

Editorials  in  newspapers  across  the 
country  have  praised  the  action  taken 
by  President  Johnson  in  getting  rid  of 
the  1903  treaty. 

"An  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion" is  what  an  editorial  in  the  Clare- 
mont,  N.H.,  Eagle  called  the  new  agree- 
ment with  Panama.  This  editorial,  from 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service,  is  of 
much  interest,  and  I  offer  it  for  the 
Record: 

Giant  Step  in  Panama 

The  Johnson  administration  has  shown 
■tateBmanship  in  its  agreement  with  Pana- 
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future  control  and  operation  of 

,  Canal.    In  announcing  the  set- 

thls  festering  dispute  before  all 
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__,  Johnson  has  taken  the  Initia- 
g  rtting  rid  of  the  1903  treaty,  that 
doUar   diplomacy   that    had   been 
relations,  and  will  recognize  Pan- 
sovereignty    in    the    Canal    Zone. 
latioQ  of  the  fundamental  cause 
Is  the  only  sensible  solution — ^for 
I  nd  the  United  States, 
t  lough  the  canal  Is  no  longer  the 
It  once  was.  the  decision  will  be 
to    Panama's    economy    without 
American  security.     At  the  same 
administration  of  the  canal  will 
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tensions    were    running    high    be- 

tJnited  States  and  Panama,  Presl- 

•n  expressed  Interest  In  buUdlng 

^nal  elsewhere.     But  now  Panama 

of  being  considered  the  logical  and 
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cooperation. 

with  Panama,  the  President  re- 
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to   iK-evail.     The  new  agreement 

„  awareness  of  foreign  feelings,  and 
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take  time  to  heal  all  the  wounds 
marred  Panamanla-Amerlcan  re- 
It  will  take  even  longer  to  erase 
American  image  of   the   United 
_,  a  willful  giant.      But  the  United 
X  lust  make  the  effort.    Its  agre«nent 
represents  an  Important  step 
light  direction. 


Gnthrie  To  Receive  Award  for 
PKU  Test 


ipCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  nw  YORK 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19, 1965 
DULSKI.    Mr.   Speaker,    we    in 

New  York  are  very  proud  of  the 
contributions    members    of    our 

profession  have  made  over  the 


.  pleased  to  include  the  following 

which  appeared  in  the  October  18. 

lasue    of    the    Buffalo    Courier- 

1,  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  concerning  one  of 

obtstandlng  residents.  Dr.  Robert 

who  received  the  1965  Kimble 

Meth4dology  Award: 


Dh.  Guthrib  To  Rkceivk  Award  roR  PKU 
Test — $2,500  and  Plaqitk 
Chicago.— Dr.  Robert  Guthrie,  research 
associate  professor  oif  the  department  o« 
pediatrics  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  State 
University  of  New  York  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Buffalo,  N.Y..  today  will  receive  the 
1966  Kimble  Methodology  Award  for  his  work 
in  developing  a  new  test  method  which  will 
help  prevent  mental  retardation  in  children 
caused  by  an  Inherited  biochemical  defect. 
He  will  receive  $2,500  and  a  sterling  silver 
plaque  at  an  awards  ceremony  at  the  Pick 

Congress  Hotel. 

The  doctor  has  developed  a  simple  and 
economical  way  of  detecting  an  inherited 
metaboUc  defect  called  phenylketonuria,  or 
PKU  This  disease  can  produce  mental  re- 
tardation in  infants  if  it  is  not  discovered 
and  treated  during  the  first  12  weeks  of  Ufe. 

Phenylketonviria  is  caused  by  an  Inborn 
defect  that  prevents  the  proper  assimilation 
in  the  body  of  one  of  the  components  of  all 
proteins,  called  phenylalanine. 

When  the  concentration  of  phenylalanine 
in  the  blood  rises  past  a  certain  point,  it 
retards  normal  mental  development.  If  the 
condition  is  known,  It  can  be  treated  by  a 
therapeutic  diet  with  a  restricted  amount  of 
phenylalanine  and  mental  impairment  thus 
can  be  prevented. 

RICOGNrriON   FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Dr.  Guthrie  is  the  14th  winner  of  the 
award  made  annually  by  the  Conference  of 
State  and  Provincial  Public  Health  Labora- 
tories to  give  public  and  financial  recogni- 
tion for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
development  of  new  and  better  procedures 
m  the  field  of  public  health.  Sponsor  of  the 
award  Is  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  maker  of 
Kimble  products. 

Dr.  Guthrie's  test  method  permits  quick, 
low-cost  screening  of  large  numbers  of  in- 
fants In  the  hospital  nursery  for  the  disease. 
The  significance  of  the  new  method.  Dr. 
Guthrie  said.  Is  that  other  cvirrent  methods, 
wblle  still  valid,  are  too  complex  and  often 
carried  out  either  too  early  or  too  late  In  an 
Infant's  life  to  prevent  mental  damage. 

He  said  that  in  some  cases,  babies  are  re- 
leased from  hospitals  too  early  for  tests 
to  be  conducted  at  the  proper  time — 7  days 
after  birth  or  laefore  3  months  have  elapsed. 
This,  he  noted,  is  the  crucial  period  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  method  allows  a  nurse  In  the  hospital 
or  the  home  to  collect  a  sample  of  blood 
dried  on  paper  which  can  then  be  easily 
mailed  or  delivered  to  a  central  laboratory 
for  testing.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  method,  he  noted,  that  makes  It  so  prac- 
tical and  superior  to  other  systems.  The 
new  method  can  thus,  he  continued,  increase 
substantially  the  number  of  detections  of 
PKU, 

The  test  utilizes  a  convenient  bacterial 
culture  medi\mi  (agar  diffusion  microbial 
test)  for  measuring  the  concentration  of 
phenylalanine  In  the  blood.  Small  paper 
discs,  punched  from  a  dried  blood  spot  with 
an  ordinary  paper  punch,  are  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  solid  agar  medium.  After  in- 
cubation overnight,  data  on  the  phenyl- 
alanine level  In  the  blood  are  obtained  by 
visual  observation  of  the  culture. 

He  was  assisted  in  his  work  on  phenylke- 
tonuria by  Mrs.  Ada  S\isi,  laboratory  re- 
search assistant  at  the  School  of  Medicine, 
in  Buffalo.  Grants  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
aided  his  work. 

The  test  la  now  required  by  law  In  15 
States  and  legislation  requiring  similar  tests 
is  pending  in  other  States. 

Dr.  Guthrie  has  been  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity 0*  New  York  for  7  years.  Prior  to  1958, 
be  served  as  principal  cancer  research  scl- 
enUst  at  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 


tute, Buffalo,  profess<»r  and  chairman  of  the 
bacteriology  and  Immunology  department  at 
the  University  of  KansaB  and  as  a  staff  mem- 
l>er  of  the  SIoan-Kettering  Institute  of 
Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Dr.  Guthrie  lives  in  Buffalo  with  his  wife 
and  six  children. 


Foreign  Ships  Seem  Wbners 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19. 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  October  18,  Helen  Del- 
ich  Bentley  had  an  article  on  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  In  this  article  she 
deplored  the  fact  that  crews  of  foreign- 
flag  ships  of  so-called  friendly  nations 
have  refused  to  transport  supplies  to  our 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
These  crews  are  British,  Japanese, 
Greek,  and  Mexican. 

She  further  deplores  the  fact  that  our 
Maritime  Administration  Is  granting  per- 
mission to  American-flag  operators  to 
charter  foreign-flag  vessels  to  supple- 
ment their  own  inadequate  American- 
flag  fleets.  Two  of  tiiese  ships  fly  the 
very  flags  of  the  countries  whose  crews 
refuse  to  support  us  in  our  conflict  in 
Vietnam— British  and  Qireek. 

Mrs.  Bentley  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  time  charter  prices  on  for- 
eign-flag ships  have  risen  250  percent 
since  last  December. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me.  With  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can ships  in  our  own  laid-up  fleets,  why 
do  we  charter  foreign-flag  vessels,  espe- 
cially from  countries  supporting  our  ad- 
versary? Why  do  we  not  reactivate 
more  of  our  own  lald-up  fleet  vessels, 
man  them  with  American  crews,  and 
have  ships  that  we  can  control  and  that 
will  suM)oi-t  us  in  our  efforts  to  preserve 
the  perimeters  of  democracy? 

Under  permission  and  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  Mrs.  Bentley's  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Aroxtnd  thk  Waterfront — ^Foreign  Ships 
Seem  Winners 
(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 
Washington. — Irony,    stupidity,    or    sabo- 
tage?   One  or  more  of  these  words  could  be 
used  of  this  country's  merchant  marine  pic- 
ture and  what  is  taking  place  so  quietly  be- 
hind the  scenes.    The  picture  Is  a  big  one, 
so  we  will  try  to  paint  some  oi  it  scene  by 
scene  • 

Foreign-flag  ablps  and  foreign  crews  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  weeks  have  re- 
fused to  transport  American  military  supplies 
to  ovir  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam.  A  British- 
flag  vessel,  manned  by  Indian  nationals,  now 
is  sitting  m  Kobe.  Japan,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decides  what  to  do  since  that 
crew  refused  to  continue  the  voyage  to  the 
war  zone. 

LATELY  TO  CUBA 

The  freighter,  the  London  Craftsman,  be- 
longs to  the  Mavroletm  intereerts  which  sup- 
plied many  ships  to  serve  Cuba  until  recently 
when  BaBll  Mavroleon  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  State  that  he  would 
draw  his  shipe  out  of  Cuba  as  fast  as  pos- 


ilble  provided  they  then  could  pick  up  car- 
-oes  In  the  United  States. 

The  incident  concerning  the  Britisli  Lon- 
don Craftsman  was  made  public  last  Thura- 

''*0n  Friday,  the  Maritime  Administration 
announced  that  it  had  granted  permlasion 
for  an  American-flag  subsidized  steamship 
company  to  charter  a  22-year-old  American- 
built  Liberty  ship,  now  owned  by  British 
interests,  to  saU  on  the  regular  commercial 
trade  route  of  Moore-McCormack  Lines  be- 
cause Mooremac  had  so  many  of  its  ships 
involved  in  Vietnam  movements. 

FARRELL  ASKS  TO  CHARTER 

Since  Friday  It  also  Is  known  that  another 
American-flag  subsidizing  company.  Parrell 
Lines,  has  asked  permission  to  charter  a 
Greek-flag  vessel  from  Australia  to  the 
United  States  next  month. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  Marltmie 
Administration  intends  to  giant  mwre  vraivers 
foe  foreign  ships  to  enter  and  serve  on  the 
American  trade  routes. 

Is  it  the  i>b<"'f'"g  in  Washington  that  since 
the  foreign  ships  will  not  serve  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam,  U.S.  ships  will  be  kept  on  that 
run  and  the  foreigners  will  be  placated  by 
giving  them  business  on  regular  commercial 
routes  or  to  peaceful  areas? 

MEXICAN    SHIP   CARED   FOR 

When  the  Mexican  vessel  El  Meficano  be- 
gan the  rejections  of  Vietnam  cargo,  after 
having  a  full  load  aboard  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif,  the  UB.  MlUtary  Sea  Transportation 
Service  gave  it  a  cargo  for  Okinawa.  The  loss 
of  money  tar  the  double  loading  and  dis- 
charging, the  time  lost  to  get  the  supplies  to 
the  men  on  the  war  front,  made  no  differ- 
ence.   Keep  the  Mexicans  happy. 

Then  two  Greek  crews  used  the  same  tac- 
tics on  the  west  coast. 

Many  British  and  Greek  ships  are  sup- 
plying the  Vietcong.  are  going  into  North 
Vietnam  every  day  without  any  protest. 

But  help  the  Americans?  No.  The  Amer- 
icans wiU  help  them  though. 

LESS  TIGHT   IN    KOREAN    NEED 

Even  in  the  Korean  conflict  when  some 
eOO  to  800  American-flag  ships  were  serving 
the  American  troops  there,  no  American-flag 
subsidized  company  had  to  resort  to  a 
foreign  flag  for  its  regular  commercial  serv- 
ice. 

Of  course,  one  might  say  there  were  not  so 
many  foreign  ships  available  at  that  time. 
And  the  American-flag  fleet  had  not  been 
trimmed  back  to  the  bare  bones.  Break- 
ing ships  out  of  the  reserve  fleet  was  con- 
sidered routine  and  no  major  problem  then. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  time-charter 
price  on  foreign  ships  has  risen  260  percent 
since  last  December  does  not  seem  to  faze 
those  In  charge  In  Washington. 

VtarSD    STATES   RATES   ARE  DDTERENT 

They  seem  to  feel  It  great  that  the  foreign- 
ers should  make  so  much  more  from  Uncle 
Sam.  But  a  U.S.  vessel  flnds  It  dlfllerent  if 
it  tries  to  increase  its  rate. 

The  increases  that  have  been  cautiously 
granted  by  MSTS  to  the  U.S.  ships  thus  far 
will  compensate  for  the  boosts  In  labor 
costs  reached  In  recent  contract  negotia- 
tions, but  no  more.  Why  let  an  American 
operator  make  anything  extra  that  might 
enable  him  to  build  up  an  equity  and  pre- 
pare for  a  more  modem  vessel? 

Oertainly  there  still  are — ^but  not  for  much 
longer — ships  in  our  reserve  fleets  which  are 
as  good  as  the  British-flag  which  is  to  load 
for  Moorem8M:'8  South  American  run  next 
week. 


SHIPS  STILL  IN  RXSISVK  FLDSrS 

If  active  American  ships  are  in  such  de- 
mand that  they  have  reached  the  saturation 


point,  why  not  look  to  the  reserve  fleets 
and  take  more  of  them  out? 

Of  course,  we  loiow  that  wtiat  is  hi^pen- 
Ing  fits  in  with  the  philosophy  of  eome  in 
Washington  today. 

It  was  shocking  to  many  when  Captain 
Ira  Dye,  whose  parent  titie  is  Chief  of  Plan- 
ning for  the  Maritime  Administration,  stated 
at  a  recent  press  conference  that  after  aU  of 
the  500  or  so  freighters  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  are  assigned  to  war  or  mili- 
tary duty,  then  the  commercial  economy  of 
this  country  will  depend  on  foreign-flag 
ships. 

DTE    AND    FOREIGN   RATES 

Captain  Dye,  who  is  on  loan  from  the  Navy, 
also  Intimated  that  if  the  commercial  Indus- 
try had  to  pay  more  In  freight  rates  to  the 
foreigners — who  are  notorious  for  soaking  the 
Americans  when  they  can — so  what? 

He  as  much  as  said  that  the  situation  today 
would  prevent  any  sharp  increases  in  foreign 
rates.  Perhaps  the  increase  from  $33,000  to 
$75,000  in  a  monthly  time  charter  rate  la 
nothing  and  the  Americans  shoTild  be  happy 
about  being  "taken." 

Captain  Dye  emphasized  that  the  present 
Vietnam  war  was  being  carried  on  In  a  man- 
ner of  business  as  usual  as  far  as  the  mer- 
chant marine  was  concerned. 

These  thoughts  of  Dye's  were  echoed  In 
Norfolk  this  week  at  another  press  confer- 
ence of  Nicholas  Johnson.  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator. "Business  as  \isual,"  he  also  said. 
But  in  both  instances,  the  impression  was 
given  that  there  were  enough  active  Ameri- 
can-flag ships  to  conduct  whatever  had  to 
be  done  now  for  Industry  and  for  Vietnam. 
After  all  Vietnam  is  only  a  little  brush  fire 
off  somewhere  and  shouldn't  give  concern 
about  the  movements  of  cargo  or  ships. 

If  a  few  extra  ships  are  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  American  vessels  engaged  in  trans- 
porting the  military  goods  and  the  commer- 
cial cargoes,  why  not  pull  a  few  more  out  of 
the  reserve  fleet  and  put  American  crewmen 
on  them?  Let  Americans  benefit  if  anybody 
is  to  benefit. 

The  real  inadequacies  of  our  merchant 
marine  are  cropping  up  here  and  there,  but 
no  one  will  admit  them.  Washington  is  try- 
ing to  hide  them  under  Washington  red  tape. 
It  would  be  weU  for  all  of  those  entrusted 
with  this  important  arm  of  this  coimtry's 
defenses  to  go  over  the  importance  of  "sea- 
power."  which  Includes  the  merchant  marine, 
with  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  com- 
mander of  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier. 

Those  attending  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities  in 
Norfolk  last  week  were  fortunate  to  hear  the 
old  master,  a  long-time  submariner,  describe 
what  this  country  truly  has  facing  her  on 
the  sea — not  in  space. 

STORY    NOT   UNDERSTOOD 

He  concluded  his  presentation  with,  "This 
story  is  not  understood  In  these  United 
States." 

Unfortunately  he  is  right,  and  those  with 
the  power  appear  to  be  those  who  seem  least 
able  to  imderstand  it.  They  are  going 
blithely  on  their  way  of  cutting  back  to  pro- 
vide a  basic  merchant  fleet.  l>ecause  they 
claim  that  everything  in  the  future  wiU  be 
airborne.  But  the  old  warhorses  think  dif- 
ferently. 

To  them  the  expenditure  of  $2  bUlion  for 
one  type  of  aircraft  which  will  have  a  total 
lift  capacity  of  80  tons  while  worrying  about 
$300  mUlion  for  3,900,000  tons  of  ships  is 
rather  ridic\ilous. 

But  then  we  can  always  depend  on  the 
foreigners. 


An  Inside  View  of  the  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  partici- 
pant in  one  of  the  many  war  on  poverty 
projects  has  prepared  what  he  calls  "A 
Summary  Affidavit:  An  Inside  View  of 
the  War  on  Poverty.-" 

He  is  Bruce  Shawver  Glenn  of  Sigour- 
ney,  Iowa.  Prom  June  21,  1965,  to  July 
30,  1965.  Mr.  Glenn  participated  in  an 
institute  set  up  as  a  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty  at  California  State  College  in 
Los  Angeles.  His  concluding  statement 
reads  as  follows : 

If  the  United  States  of  America  as  it  waa 
conceived  and  constituted  is  to  survive  the 
war  on  poverty,  all  freedom-loving  citizens 
of  whatever  race,  color,  or  creed  must  unite 
in  opposition  to  it. 

The  review  of  Mr.  Glenn's  experience 
deserves  the  widest  possible  distribution, 
and  I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

I,  Bruce  Shawver  Glenn,  was  employed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  from  September 
15,  1964,  through  June  18,  1966,  at  J<dxn  Muir 
Jimior  High  School  which  is  located  at  5029 
South  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
The  area  served  by  the  school  Is  considered 
"adjacent  to  a  poverty  pocket." 

PART     1 

In  midspring  1965,  an  official  of  the  Fed- 
eral antipoverty  program  in  the  area  served 
by  John  Muir  Junior  High  School,  spoke  at 
a  regular  faculty  meeting  of  the  school.  His 
two  major  points  were : 

(a)  We  teachers  should  be  more  creative 
and  come  up  with  some  ways  to  spend  the 
money  which  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
was  on  poverty.  He  explained  the  applica- 
tions for  funds  had  been  very  slow  going 
into  Washington  and  that  "almost  anything" 
wotUd  be  approved  that  was  "imaginative" 
and  appeared  to  meet  a  specific  need. 

(b)  That  we — all  Americans — were  going 
to  have  to  change  our  way  of  thinking  a 
great  deal  to  accept  the  idea  of  men  never 
working  in  their  entire  lifetimes,  but  living 
from  cradle  to  grave  on  Federal  welfare. 
Those  of  lis  "fortunate"  enough  to  have  Jobs 
would,  through  taxes,  support  those  so  "un-, 
fortunate"  as  to  be  permanently  unem- 
ployed (see  pt.  2(e)  1). 

PART    2 

For  teachers  In  areas  of  ios  Angeles  desig- 
nated poverty  pockets,  and  those  adjacent 
to  such  pockets,  a  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Institute  was  set  up  as  a  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty  at  California  State  College 
at  Los  Angeles  from  June  21.  1965  through 
July  30,  1965.  Limited  to  60  teachers- 
recommended  by  their  principals  as  In  the 
top  10  percent  of  his  teaching  staff — at  a 
stipend  of  $450,  nontaxable,  for  the  6  weeks, 
the  institute  cost  a  total  of  $60,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  was  to  (1) 
aid  teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  to 
(2)  give  them  an  Inside  view  of  the  war  on 
poverty.    I  was  selected  as  a  participant. 

(a)  Only  three  books  were  listed  as  re- 
quired reading  for  the  institute;  one  was 
especially  singled  out.  That  book  was  "The 
Other  America"  by  Michael  Harrington.  This 
is  the  book  that  inspired  the  war  on  poverty. 
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HiJTlngton  Is  a  self -admitted  Socialist 

re  jlled  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 

me  when  he  appeared  at  Central  Col- 

t4at  he  was  "to  the  left  of  Norman 


mimber 


H  tirlngton  has  worked  on  a  national 

or  some  years  to  abolish  the  House 

tee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 

of  the  National  Committee  to 

the  House  Un-American  Activities 

>te«  which  is  headed  by  Prank  Wil- 

of  Los  Angeles,  Califs  who  has  been 

as  a  Communist. 
We  were  given  bibliographies  of  books 
Bontained: 
•^eedom  Road"  by  Howard  Fast,  an 
Communist. 

Souls  of  Black  Polk;"  "Black  Polk, 

and  Now."   "Black  Reconstruction;" 

Suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade 

United  States"  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  a 

Conununlst. 

'  V^all   Between"   by  Anne   Braden,   an 

Communist  whose  husband  is  the 

organizer  for  the  Communist  Party 
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'.  American   Negro   Slave  Revolts; "   and 

Documentary  History  of  the  Negro  in  the 

States"  by  Herbert  Aptheker,  a  mem- 

the  National  Committee  of  the  Com- 

Party  U.S.A.  and  Its  chief  theoretl- 
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On  June  30,  1965.  we  visited  the  head- 
of   the   neigh.borhood   adult   par- 
project — a    "community    action 
of  the  war  on  poverty — at  Wrigley 
to  bear  an  address   by  the  project 
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_  Other  America"  Is  totally  undocu- 
as  to  the  specific  sources  of  its  in- 

and  staUstlcs. 
_,    Quttarle.  who  Is  credited  with 
a  song  which  ^pears  in  "The  Other 
"  has  been  identified  as  a  Commu- 
a  special    committee  of  the   77th 
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outlined  by  the  project  director,  the 

adult    ptu^cipation    project 

U  "ofllces,"  "outposts."  "storefronts," 

neighborhood    assemblies," 

Uockworkers"  sounded  all  too  much 

civilian  spy  networks  of  Nazi  Ger- 

or  Soviet  Russia.    Z  have  studied.  In 

the  governmental  apparatus  of  these 

at  both  the  tmdergraduate  and  grad- 

^els. 

project  director  said  that  "all  tradi- 
c*iaTin».i»  of  welfare"  had  to  be  either 
or  discarded  (see  pt.  a,  O  at  1) . 
project  director  stated  that  funds 
addlttooal  1,400  jobs  were  to  be  re- 
in September,  only  6  months  after 
began. 
A  taped  speech  by  the  same  Michael 
mentioned  above  was  played  on 
1966.    No  discussion  was  allowed  at 
of  the  tape. 
Harrington  stated — the  speech  had  been 
in  March  at  the  University  of  South- 
(JalifcaniA— that  the  "frontline  of  the 

poverty  is  in  Selma." 
]f[arrlngton  referred  sneeringly  to  the 
as    "historical    accidents."     (See    pt. 
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]  [arrlngton  stated  that  the  only  ques- 
hat  should  be  of  concern  was  "how" 
going  to  be  "socialized"  or  "collec- 
(aee  pt.  a,  E) . 
Earlier,  on  Jime  24,  1965,  a  member  of 
siaff  of  the  institute  stated  in  a  seminar 
discu  eion  that  we  were  facing  total  societal 
chani  e  (see  pt.  1,  B). 

1.  i  L  part  of  this  total  societal  change,  said 
the  s  aff  member,  had  already  been  outlined 
by  Hi  rrlngton  and  the  Center  for  Democratic 
Stud;  .  ^;>eeiflcaUy,  the  proposals  would  pot 
one-t  lird  of  the  Nation  on  Federal  welfare 
(see  ]  t  1,  B) . 


(f)  Later,  on  Jxily  16, 1965,  the  same  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  stated  tliat  "cnix  soverelgpity 
as  free  individuals  must  be  lessened"  and 
that  "freedom  of  action  must  be  cxirtalled 
to  aid  those  on  the  low  end,"  i.e.,  In  poverty 
(see  pt.  2,  D  at  3). 

(g)  On  Tuesday,  July  13,  1965.  at  a  limch- 
eon  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center,  located 
at  590  Vermont  Avenue,  an  oflBcer  in  the  de- 
partment of  urban  affairs  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools  and  one  of  the  official  school 
representatives  on  the  Los  Angeles  antlpov- 
erty  board  confided  In  us  that  the  reason  for 
all  the  hassle  over  the  distribution  of  "pov- 
erty funds"  all  over  the  United  States  was 
that  the  war  on  poverty  was  the  "deathblow 
to  the  States,"  which  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  "administrative  districts."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  State  leglslatiires  and  even  the  State 
Governors  would  soon  be  of  little  Importance. 

1.  An  anUpoverty  planning  director  for 
the  south  area  (Compton)  spoke  to  the  de- 
sirability of  "replacing"  most,  if  not  all,  ex- 
isting welfare  agencies — both  public  and  pri- 
vate—with "commiinity-orlented  and  man- 
aged agencies"  financed  excliisively  by  the 
Federal  Government  (see  pt.  2,  C  at  2) . 

(h)  On  June  30,  1965,  we  were  told  by  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  institute 
how  those  who  oppose  this  "total  societal 
change"  and  who  wish  to  reinforce  tradi- 
tional values  shovild  be  dealt  with. 

1.  Relying  mainly  upon  works  by  George 
D.  Splndler,  the  staff  member  stated  that 
"cultural  therapy"  was  needed  by  refflrma- 
tive  traditionalists  so  that  they  could  adjust 
to  our  changing  society.  A  reafllrmatlve  tra- 
ditionalist is  described  as  being  individual- 
istic, practicing  strict  morality,  believing  in 
luird  work  and  stressing  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. 

2.  In  detail,  "cultural  therapy"  is  designed 
to  "strip  an  Individual's  defenses";  "expose 
him  to  public  view";  and  "getting  the  indi- 
vidual to  a  state  of  not  knowing  whether  he 
is  coming  or  going."  Then,  reorientation 
can  begin  (see  Edward  Hunter's  book  on 
brainwashing  for  a  startling  comparison). 

PAST   s 

For  4  weeks  I  was  an  observer  at  a  summer 
opportunity  center  at  Charles  Drew  Junior 
High  School.  Manchester  Boxilevard  at 
Compton  Boulevard.  (This  area  3  weeks 
later  was  at  the  core  of  the  Los  Angeles 
riots.)  I  was  at  the  school  twice  a  week 
from  July  6,  through  29,  1965. 

(a)  The  entire  dtywide  summer  oppor- 
tunity center  program  was  put  together  in 
only  a  very  few  weeks.  Teachers  were  «n- 
ployed  to  teach  subjects  for  which  they 
lacked  qualification;  i.e.,  a  mathematics 
teacher  without  any  college  training  in  dra- 
matics teaching  a  drama  class.  Students 
were  not  reqxilred  to  attend  regularly  after 
they  had  enrolled,  though,  it  was  encour- 
aged. This  entire  program  was  financed  un- 
der the  war  on  poverty. 

1.  Young  female  students  would  attend 
classes  wearing  only  a  halter  and  very  low- 
cut  hlpslingers. 

2.  Many  of  the  students — male  and  fe- 
male— would  arrive  at  the  school  drunk. 
This  was  at  8:30  in  the  morning. 

3.  Obscene  language,  threats,  and  fights 
were  the  rule  not  the  exception. 

I  hereby  attest  that  this  dociunent  in  every 
detail  and  essential  is  accurate  and  I  will  so 
swear,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  under  oath. 
Brucz  Shawver  Glenn. 

P.S. — It  should  be  held  firmly  In  mind  that 
all  the  quotations  contained  In  part  1, 
and  part  2,  are  from  persons  who  are  pro- 
ponents of  the  war  on  poverty.  None  of 
their  remarks  were  intended  to  be  critical  ot 
the  Federal  antlpoverty  program.  Also,  it 
cannot  be  emphasized  strongly  enough  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  a  federally  enacted 
program,  operating  on  Federal  tax  moneys, 
under  direct  Federal  control.    It  is  a  local 


program  only  in  the  sense  that  local  peop]« 
may  become  a  part  of  it.  Thus  what  li 
related  in  this  affidavit  holds  true  reganUeu 
of  whether  you  are  speaking  about  the  effect 
of  the  program  in  California  or  Iowa,  Malae 
or  Texas.  If  the  United  States  of  America 
as  it  was  conceived  and  constituted  is  to 
smrvive  the  war  on  poverty  all  freedom-lov. 
ing  citizens  of  whatever  race,  color  or  creed 
must  unite  in  opposition  to  it. 


October  19,  1965 
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Ambassador  Williams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CAUroBNZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Dally  News,  on 
October  14,  printed  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Good  Man  for  a  Delicate  Job." 

This  editorial  deals  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Franklin  H.  Williams  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  the  post  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Ghana. 

Franklin  Williams  Is  a  close  personal 
f  rioid  and  I  share  the  News'  delight  at 
his  appointment. 

Franklin  Williams  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  as  assistant  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  Callfomia, 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  and  as  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  UJI.  Economic  and 
Social  Coimcil.  He  brings  this  under- 
standing and  experience  to  his  new 
position. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Good  Man  roa  a  Delicate  Job 

President  Johnson  has  made  another  fine 
choice  in  his  appointment  of  Franklin  H. 
Williams  to  be  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  Ghana. 

There  was  considerable  concern  when  Mr. 
Williams  was  pushed  out  of  his  post  as  U.S. 
representative  on  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  make  a  place  for 
Representative  James  Roosevelt.  It  vat 
feared  Mr.  Williams'  talents  were  being  sacri- 
ficed to  bolster  the  career  of  a  man  whoee 
chief  qualifications  were  sentimental  and 
political. 

Mr.  Williams  had  only  1  year  at  Ecosoc, 
but  in  that  time  he  considerably  brightened 
America's  image  in  the  eyes  <rf  underdevel- 
oped nations.  He  was  particularly  successful 
with  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa,  where 
the  social  and  economic  problems  are  ho 
great  and  the  need  to  avoid  commitment  to 
the  East-West  conflict  is  so  poignant. 

Mr.  Williams,  with  a  guileless  refusal  to  be 
dogmatic,  was  able  to  convince  representa- 
tives of  the  emerging  nations  that  the  United 
States  could  deal  with  them  sympathetically 
while  respecting  their  dignity  and  independ- 
ence. He  did  this  without  compromising 
U.S.  interests. 

Although  it  is  only  incidental  to  his  new 
Job,  the  fact  that  Mr.  WUliams  and  Ghana'i 
President  Kwame  Nkrumali  were  fellow 
students  at  Lincoln  University  in  Pennsyl- 
vania should  provide  our  new  Ambassador 
and  this  very  complex  and  influential  Afri- 
can leader  a  splendid  basis  for  friendship 
and  understanding. 

Most  important,  Mr.  Williams  is  a  first-rate 
Intelligence  and  a  highly  skilled  and  re- 
sourceful diplomat.  He  is  Just  the  sort  of 
person  we  need  in  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  difficult  posts  In  the  world  today. 


Teamsters  Boost  Proposal  To  Educate 
Cold  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or  HKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Sidney  Zagri,  legislative 
counsel  for  the  International  Brother- 
hood (rf  Teamsters,  who  testified  before 
oiir  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  in 
support  of  legislation  to  educate  cold 
war  veterans. 

I  wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
which  MJpeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  International  Teamster,  relative  to 
Mr.  Zagri's  testimony: 
Teamstkbs  Boost  Phoposal  To  Educate  Coub 
Wab  VrrxaAMs 

A  plan  to  assist  young  veterans  ot  military 
life  in  adjiisting  to  the  economy  of  dvlUan 
life  was  supported  by  the  Teamsters  Union 
in  testimony  on  the  proposed  cold  wwr  QI 
bUl. 

Sidney  Zagrl,  legislative  counsel  for  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
testifled  before  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  regarding  the  measure  which 
he  called  "a  realistic  approach  to  the  tnm- 
sitlon  of  the  odd  war  QI  to  becoming  a  use- 
ful citizen  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war." 

The  Wll  wotQd  give  educational  grants  to 
service  veterans.  It  also  would  enable  them 
to  obtain  home  and  fann  Oavenanent  loans. 

Zagri  said  the  Teamsters  Union  supported 
the  proposed  legislation  and  suggested  lib- 
eralization of  the  duraitlon  and  amount  of 
benefits  that  might  be  made  available  to  ex- 
servicemen  of  the  cold  war  period. 

Zagrl  added: 

"We  reject  the  suggestion  that  cold  war 
GI  benefits  be  restricted  to  those  yoxmg  men 
serving  in  'areas  of  hostilities'.  Manning  the 
PZ  in  Saigon  is  less  dangerous  than  being  a 
panMdiute  instnictor  in  Fch^  Benning,  Ga. 
It  is  a  matter  of  luck  where  a  man's  service 
time  la  spent — he  can  be  sent  anywhere." 

NECESSAKT    ICXLASXnUE 

Zagrl  wld  the  Ttomsters  Union  position 
was  that  the  proposed  bill  is  a  necessary 
measure  because: 

Military  service  is  inequitably  distributed 
and  falls  largely  on  the  sons  of  working  class 
people. 

Young  working  class  boys  entering  mili- 
tary service  generally  gain  no  transferable 
civilian  skills  during  their  period  of  mili- 
tary duty. 

Young  veterans  emerge  into  a  civilian 
society  in  a  state  of  technological,  economic, 
and  social  revolution  which  demands  a 
higher  degree  of  education  and  skill  for 
regular  employment  than  the  young  veterans 

Young  veterans  have  lost  from  2  to  3  years 
of  their  most  educable  years  in  military 
service. 

The  handicaps  of  young  veterans  in  the 
labor  market  are  emphasized  by  their  dra- 
matic unemployment  rate  of  about  50  per- 
cent. 

The  bill  would  encourage  young  veterans 
to  equip  themselves  to  live  as  Americans 
should — free,  independent,  productive,  and 
self-supporting. ' 

Zagri  concluded: 

"It  is  in  the  Interest  of  fair  play  to  both 
the  cold  war  GI,  and  the  national  econcony 
that  this  biU  be  passed.  Some  veteran  sons 
of  our  members  and  the  veteran  sons  of  other 
less  affluent  workers  are  standing  idle  and 


eoofuaed  at  this  time  ot  dwindling  Job  op- 

"This  bill  offers  a  Ufellne  to  the  more 
energetUi  of  Hum  young  people.  If  they 
grasp  it,  they  can  save  themsdves  from  liyes 
of  economic  dependency.  Tlukt  la  in  tbe 
Interest  of  us  all." 


The  Production  of  Oil  and  Gas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19, 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  is  to  speak  some  words  of  wise 
counsel  to  those  who  have  been  misled 
about  an  Important  business  activity  In 
my  district — the  production  of  oil  and 
gas.  What  I  have  to  say  will  not  be  ex- 
pressed from  the  narrow,  selfish  view- 
point of  local  interest.  My  words  are 
directed  to  the  national  Interest.  My 
hope  Is  to  wake  up  all  Americans  and 
alert  them  to  mistakes  that  are  being 
made  In  attitudes  and  policies  affecting 
the  petroleum  Industry. 

Let  us  put  this  Industry  In  perspective 
first  of  all.  Let  us  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  oil  and  gas  now  supply  about  three- 
quarters  of  all  this  Nation's  energy. 
Therefore,  If  mistakes  are  being  made 
In  policies  and  attitudes  relating  to  the 
oU-  and  gas-producing  Industries,  those 
mistakes  jeopardize  the  well-being  of  our 
entire  society.  Those  mistakes  directly 
threaten  people  In  the  consuming  States 
— ^people  who  do  not  produce  a  drop  q^ 
oil  but  who  depend  upon  petroleum  for 
their  Industry,  their  jobs,  their  trans- 
portation, their  heat. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  being 
told  that  their  interests  are  served  when 
this  country  opens  the  floodgates  and 
lets  cheap  foreign  oil  poxir  in.  They 
have  even  been  told  by  some  high-pow- 
ered bureaucrat  that  the  conservation 
policies  of  States  like  my  own  are  entirely 
misguided  and  self-serving.  The  word — 
from  these  overnight  experts — ^is  that  we 
should  abandon  aJl  stripper  wells,  forget 
about  secondary  recovery  projects,  drop 
the  prorationlng  program,  throw  the  do- 
mestic producing  Industry  to  the  dogs, 
and  place  our  dependence  on  that  cheap 
foreign  oil. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  a  question  that 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  these 
high- talking  experts.  I  want  to  ask: 
If  we  follow  their  advice.  If  we  let  our- 
selves become  completely  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  the  bulk  of  our 
petroleum  supplies,  if  we  reduce  our 
domestic  producing  Industry  to  a  decay- 
ing skeleton — ^wlll  foreign  oil  remain 
cheap? 

Can  we  count  on  that?  Can  we  count 
on  those  who  control  these  overseas  sup- 
plies— and  I  mean  those  foreign  govern- 
ments who  own  that  oil — ^to  play  the 
game  our  way?  Can  we  depend  on  them 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
If  we  let  our  own  domestic  petroleum 
Industry  decay  and  have  to  rely  com- 
pletely on  these  foreign  sources  for  all 
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the  oil  we  need  just  to  keep  our  Indiis- 
trlal  society  gotog?  Are  we  sure  these 
people  will  not  Increase  the  price  of  their 
oil  once  they  do  not  have  a  domestic 
producing  industry  to  compete  with? 

This  is  a  question  that  really  has  to 
be  explored.  But  you  will  never  hear  it 
touched  on  by  those  who  favor  the 
present  tide  of  foreign  oil  Imports — ^much 
less  by  those  who  think  this  tide  should 
be  allowed  to  rise  even  higher.  They 
like  to  talk  about  cheap  foreign  oil. 
They  are  less  fond  of  discussing  the  de- 
pendability of  those  supply  sources,  or 
the  stability  of  the  governments  that 
control  these  foreign  reserves.  The 
Suez  crisis  Is  a  chapter  they  would  like 
to  tear  out  of  the  history  books. 

Yes.  these  are  questions  that  some 
people  would  like  to  forget  because  these 
are  questions  that  conflict  with  the 
poUcles  these  same  people  are  trying  to 
seuHo  the  American  pe(H>le.  And  that 
is  1^  the  more  reason  why  these  ques- 
tions should  be  forcefully  brought  before 
these  same  Americans  who  are  being 
lulled  Into  complacency  by  talk  of  cheap 
foreign  oil. 

It  would  not  be  cheap  if  America  got 
into  a  war  and  had  Its  foreign  oil  sup- 
plies cut  off — after  its  own  once  vigorous 
domestic  Industry  had  been  tossed  on 
the  scrap  heap.  It  would  not  be  cheap 
if  the  situation  in  Vietnam  should  esca- 
late into  another  Korea  and  meanwhile 
our  domestic  poroducing  Industry  was 
allowed  to  decline  so  that  we  had  to 
depend  on  the  loyalty  and  good  will  of 
other  nations  for  the  oil  we  need  to  fuel 
our  own  military  machine.  True,  most 
of  the  governments  of  coiintries  with  this 
cheap  foreign  oil  are  friendly  now.  but 
have  not  we  seen  enough  examples  of  how 
former  allies  can  turn  their  faces  against 
us?  Remember,  China  once  ranked 
high  on  the  list  of  our  most  steadfast 
friends.  Cuba  was  also  Mioe  a  depend- 
able ally.  Indonesia  may  owe  its  very 
.existence  as  a  nation  to  the  good  ofBces 
W  the  United  States.  But  where  do 
these  countries  stand  today?  How  far 
can  we  depend  on  them  or  any  other  for- 
eign friends? 

Today  we  have  a  domestic  petroleum, 
industry  that  makes  us  Independent  of 
any  foreign  source  for  the  oil  and  gas 
we  need  for  normal  requirements  or  a 
audden  emergency.  This  is  a  national 
blessing.  It  has  been  one  of  the  roots 
of  America's  economic  supremacy.  It 
was  a  major  factor  behind  the  Allied 
victory  In  Wwld  War  IL 

I  hope  many  other  voices  will  join 
mine  in  sounding  the  alarm.  For  I 
would  dread  a  day  when  Americans  had 
to  go  begging  to  buy  at  any  price  the  oil 
our  country  needs  to  keep  its  planes  in 
the  air,  its  cars  oa.  the  road.  Its  families 
from  freezing. 

It  is  not  just  our  money  we  could  lose. 
It  Is  our  freedcKn,  it  Is  our  security,  It  is 
our  chance  to  keep  going  forward  indus- 
trially. We  cannot — we  dare  not — sell 
our  domestic  petroleum  Industry  down 
the  river  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a 
deluge  of  cheap  oil. 

This  Is  the  land  of  free  speech.  It 
stiould  be  the  land  of  frank  speech  also. 
The  American  pe<vle  deserve  the  whole 
truth,  and  they  most  certainly  deserve 
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this  in  CO  mecti(»i  with  a  matter  as  im- 
portant b »  them  as  their  petroleum  re- 
sources. 

Are  the; '  getting  that  whole  truth  now? 
I  submit  that  they  are  not.  They  are 
not  gettir  g  it  about  foreign  oil  imports. 
They  are  not  getting  it  about  the  ooa- 
dition  of  he  d<Hnestic  petroleum  indus- 
try. The'  are  not  getting  it  about 
percentag »  depletion.  They  are  not  get- 
ting it  ab<  ut  natural  gas  regulation. 

I.  for  >ne,  am  more  than  a  little 
weaiT  of  these  jokes  about  the  rich 
Texas  oiltien.  How  about  a  new  kind 
of  joke — i  joke  that  is  based  on  what  is 
really  going  on  in  the  oil  coimtry  of 
Texas  th>se  days — a  joke  about  the 
downward  trend  of  crude  oil  prices,  a 
joke  abovt  the  number  of  independent 
producers  who  are  selling  out  in  de^;}alr. 
a  joke  ab(  >ut  the  idle  rigs  and  idle  work- 
ers, a  jok(  about  an  Industry  that  Is  hav- 
ing its  ow  1  private  depression. 

Maybe  ;hat  does  not  strike  anyone  as 
good  mat  trtal  for  a  j(*e.  I  agree.  The 
folks  in  my  district  do  not  think  It  is 
very  funny  either.  But  they  are  also 
not  amusid  at  the  misleading  informa- 
tion that  is  going  around  the  country 
about  the  n. 

They  d( »  not  enjoy  hearing  people  say 
the  oil  ptxiucer  takes  advantage  of  a 
tax  loophole  when  he  deducts  for  per- 
centage c  spletlon  on  his  liuxHne  tax. 

It  Is  tic  le  the  American  people  got  the 
real  lowd  ywn  on  percentage  depletion. 
I  mean  Itie  real  lowdown.  It  Is  time 
they  wen  Informed  that  this  is  no  tax 
loophole  at  all,  but  a  tax  deduction 
clearly  aiid  deliberately  Q)eclfied  In  a 
law  duly  (  nacted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  also  time  the  American  peo- 
ple were  told  this  is  not  a  special  oil 
depletion  allowance.  That  Is  another 
false  clain  that  really  ought  to  be  ex- 
ploded, rhe  percentage  depletion  pro- 
vision api  lies  to  practically  every  extrac- 
tive IndU!  try  in  the  United  States.  It  Is 
no  oil  del  letion  allowance.  It  is  a  min- 
eral dep  etion  allowance.  And  those 
who  reall  r  want  the  American  people  to 
have  the  ull  facts  should  bring  that  out. 

How  u  if  air  that  while  the  domestic 
produclnf  industry  Is  practically  bdng 
drowned  }y  a  flood  of  foreign  imports 
some  peo  >le  should  try  to  undermine  It 
further  ly  giving  the  public  a  totally 
false  and  misleading  picture  of  percent- 
age deplitlon.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
agree  wit  i  that  tax  provision.  It  is  their 
right  to  t  Lsagree.  No  one  disputes  that. 
But  I  do  heartily  dispute  their  right  to 
misrepref  ent  the  facts.  I  challenge  their 
right  to  try  to  deceive  the  American 
people  by  giving  out  half-truths  and  dis- 
tortions i  nd  propagandlstic  accounts  of 
the  percentage  depletion  law. 

The  fsct  is — this  tax  provision  has 
served  America  as  well  and  successfully 
as  any  p  ut  of  our  Tax  Code.  It  made 
possible  1  he  growth  of  the  domestic  pe- 
troleimi  ndustry  that  pU^ed  such  a 
decisive  i  art  in  the  victory  of  World  War 
n.  that  las  kept  us  strong  enough  to 
avert  wcrld  war  m,  that  makes  our 
country  ^  ^thout  a  rival  in  the  world  for 
progress,  prosperity,  and  living  stand- 
ards. 
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facts  about  percentage  deple- 
the  American  people  are  rarely 


told.  Yet  these  are  the  very  facts  the 
people  most  urgently  need  to  toaw  If  fbey 
are  to  pass  Intelligent  judgment  on  this 
tax  pravitixm. 

As  for  natural  gas  regulation — It  pro- 
vides one  of  the  most  alarming  examples 
I  know  of  the  public's  Interest  being  be- 
clouded by  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
conceptions. The  people  in  the  non- 
producing  States  have  been  told  a  great 
deal  about  gas  regulation.  They  have 
not  been  adequately  informed  of  the 
essential  facts. 

How  many  of  these  people  know — for 
Instance — that  natural  gas  producers  are 
today  being  regulated  under  a  law  that 
was  written  to  regulate  interstate  pipe- 
lines, a  law  that  Congress  never  intended 
to  apply  to  gas  producers?  How  many 
Americans — if  they  knew  the  facts — 
would  feel  that  it  makes  sense  to  regu- 
late one  business  imder  a  law  that  was 
written  for  an  entirely  different  form  of 
enterprise? 

They  have  not  been  told  the  facts  be- 
cause if  they  were  told  those  facts  they 
would  form  a  quite  different  opinion  from 
the  one  advocates  of  present  natural  gas 
regulation  want  them  to  form.  Ameri- 
cans are  a  practical  p>eople.  They  like 
laws  to  make  sense. 

They  have  heard  a  lot  of  praise  of  the 
recent  Permian  Basin  decision.  But 
again  the  full  impact  and  the  potential 
consequences  of  that  decision  have  not 
been  brought  out  to  people  in  the  non- 
producing  States.  Have  the  Interests  of 
consumers  really  been  served  by  a  deci- 
sion that  can  only  aggravate  the  sharp 
downward  trend  in  the  ratio  of  gas  re- 
serves to  gas  production?  The  advo- 
cates of  gas  regulation  In  its  present 
form  brush  these  reserve  ratio  stetlstlcs 
off  as  meaningless — insignificant.  Per- 
haps they  prefer  to  wait  until  the  gas 
supply  situation  reaches  the  same  criti- 
cal stage  that  the  water  supply  situa- 
tion has  reached  in  some  Eastern  States. 
Then — when  the  emergency  is  acute — 
then  the  people  wlU  have  to  be  told  the 
facts.  But  meanwhile,  the  theory 
seems  to  be,  let  them  be  lulled  with 
comforting  illusions  about  the  effect  of 
the  Permian  Basin  decision. 

Those  who  really  have  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  at  heart  be- 
lieve those  E)eople  are  entitled  to  the 
truth  about  the  natural  gas  situation. 
We  believe  they  should  have  that  truth 
now — today — and  not  at  some  future 
time  when  a  full  scale  crisis  in  gas  supply 
forces  the  facts  out  into  the  open. 

If  the  issue  were  put  before  them 
frankly,  the  American  people  would  see 
the  folly  of  an  arbitrary  new  gas-old 
gas  pricing  system  that  disregards  pro- 
duction realities  for  the  sake  of  bureau- 
cratic convenience. 

The  people  would  see  the  injustice  of 
a  2V2-year  moratorium  on  natural  gas 
price  increases  in  the  Permian  Basin, 
when  there  is  no  similar  moratorium  on 
cost  Increases  for  the  natural  gas  pro- 
ducer. 

And  if  they  had  the  full  story  forth- 
rtghtly  put  before  them — without  flim- 
flam or  distortion — the  people  would  see 
this  fact:  A  decade  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  made  gas  producers 
subject  to  Fedei-al  control,  the  FPC  is  no 


closer  to  finding  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem the  Coiut  handed  it.  The  FPC  Is 
caught  In  a  spider's  web  of  regulatory 
confusion,  and  the  harder  It  struggles  to 
find  a  way  out  the  more  hopelessly  It  be- 
comes entangled.  The  obvious  answer 
today  is  action  by  Congress  to  revise  the 
regulations  dealing  with  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, and  free  them  from  regulation 
under  a  law  that  was  never  meant  to  ap- 
ply to  them. 

This  is  one  answer  that  would  free 
gas  producers  from  unworkable  regula- 
tion, and  that  would  free  gas  consumers 
from  the  threat  of  curtailed  supply  now 
hanging  over  their  heads  due  to  the  dis- 
couraging effects  of  present  regulation  on 
the  search  for  new  gas  reserves. 

The  domestic  petroleum  industry  has 
its  problems  all  right.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  this  industry  that  good 
judgment  and  commonsense  cannot  cure. 
The  big  problem  of  this  industry  has  been 
the  refusal  of  some  to  look  at  the  facts 
squarely.  The  industry  has  been  the 
victim  of  policies  based  on  daydreams 
and  delusions  whereas  here — If  any- 
where— the  couise  of  recommendations 
should  follow  the  ground  of  hard  fact. 

I  intend  to  do  my  part — and  hope  that 
others  will  join  me — in  Insisting  that  the 
American  people  be  given  the  whole 
story,  the  full  facts — even  when  those 
facts  do  not  conform  with  the  theories 
and  wishes  of  some  in  positions  of  influ- 
ence. 

You  can  fool  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  sooner  or  later  the  facts  catch 
up  with  the  deception.  And  It  would  be 
a  far  more  popular  course,  over  the  long 
haul,  to  give  the  pe<vle  the  full,  honest 
story  now  than  to  have  them  ask  later — 
in  tones  of  bitter  recrimination:  "Why 
did  you  not  tell  us?" 

Let  us  tell  them  now.  Let  us  tell  them 
about  the  hitch  in  that  supposedly  bar- 
gain-basement foreign  oil.  Let  us  teU 
them  what  they  would  really  lose  If  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  oxitinued 
in  its  present  decline.  Let  ua  tell  them 
the  other  side — the  side  they  rarely 
hear — about  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
percentage  depletion.  Let  us  take  them 
Into  our  confidence  about  the  great  gas 
bungle — so  they  will  see  the  urgent  need 
for  remedial  legislation. 

Let  us  play  fair  with  the  American 
people,  so  they  will  have  the  Informa- 
tion they  should  have  to  support  realistic 
and  enlightened  petroleum  policies.  And 
let  us  do  it  now. 


The  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments — 
Problem!  and  Remedies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1965 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  pleasure  recently  to  visit  with  a  very 
good  friend,  Ben  Regan,  who  is  a  New 
York  Investment  banker,  and  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  governmental  and  in- 
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Thls  Is  a  matter  of  such  Importance         Deposlte is  5     ^  j^^  abandonment  of  gold  as  a  backing  for 

and  the  study  of  Mr.  Barker  Of  such  ex-  U5.  Treasury  bUls  and  certificates.-     12.1     our  currency  and  deposits.    It  was  considered 

cellence,    as  well   as   timeliness,   that  I         other  short-term S- 1     more  of  an  expedient  than  a  cure.    Reserves 

should  like  to  have  It  Inserted  in  the         Payable  in  foreign  currencies 01     of  this  nature  are  aimed  to  help  prevent 

R«cORD  as  a  part  of  these  remarks.     It  „  .  ,    -^^  .  ^                         ""^T^     inflation  by  serving  as  a  discipline  or  check 

fa  entitled  -Se  UJ5.  Balance  of  Pay-  Total  short-term. .-     28.8     ^^  ^^aln  points  on  the  ««"-!'«  «^°f 

«en+j«_PrnhlMns  and  Remedies,"  From  time  to  time  administration  officials     growth  of  the  money  supply.     A  brake  on 
°^^Sr     S^T^n^  Kemeoies.  ha^  promised  that  the  deficit  would  be  re-     the   Federal   Reserve   power  to  create   new 
The  article  follows  SSI^^^  eltSnlSd  as  periodic  fears  of  de-     money  and  easy  credit  helps  to  protect  tte 
[From  Financial  Analysts  Journal,  Beptem-  ^j^^j^^q^  brought  about   speciUative   pur-     purchasing  power  of  savings  deposits,  hfe 
ber-October  1965]  chases    of    gold    cm    the    London    market,     insurance,  and  bonds.    However,  in  view  of 
THS  VJB.  BALANCS  OF  PATMENTS-PEOBLnis  Becausc  of  the  decline  In  the  'free  gold."  the     the  high  gold  reserve  »«?  'j^ch  previdled 
THS  u.».  *»Ai.           jj^j^  ^jj3  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  Board  at     ever  since  the  price  of  gold  (and  Its  value 
A«.  n   A^Tf  ,nB^r   C  JA  \  times  have  lOlayed  the  uneasiness  o*  foreign     to  the  United  States  In  the  stockpile     was 
(By  C.  Austin  Barker,  C  JA.)  ^Ttors  by  stating  that  the  UjS.  Treasury     Increased  in  1933-5*.  It  was  not  until  the 
(Non.— C.  Austin  Barker,  C  J.A.,  Is  a  gen-  ^^           ^^^^  ^^^  reserve  stock  in     raUo  recently  dwindled  to  below  28  percent 
eial  partner  in  the  firm  o<  Homblower  ft  ^     emereenev                                                            *^*  **  began  to  have  an  effect  on  the  de- 
Weeks-Hemphlll.    Noyes   In   charge    of   the  ^  ^^  for  the  worse  occurred  in  the  VS.     clslons  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  add 
firm's  Institutional  research  program.    He  Is  ,^j^^  ^  nayments  In  the  last  quarter  of     to  the  domestic  money  supply.    Heretofore, 
also   the   firm's   economist  and    Its  puWlc  "^   when   the   adverse   balance   expanded     the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
utility  specialist.    A  graduate  of  Stanford  «nnual  rate  of  nearly  $6  bUllon  which     on  how  much  to  expand  money  supply  had 
University,  Mr.  Barker  attended  the  graduate  *"            ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  expected,  even     not  been  Influenced  by  the  25  percent  gold 
schools   of    Columbia   University   and   New  ^^^     j^  ^j     ^^^  to  a  rise  of  »2.«  bUllon     reserve  requirement  because  the  ratio  was 
York  university,  receiving  his  M3.A.  from  toe  r"^  annual  rate  of  capital  outflow  due  to     not  in  danger.     It  is  ironic  that  when  the 
latter  in  1939.    His  analyses  have  appeared  ™J^         factors                                                     B^ld  backing  was  threatened.  Congress  passed 
in  numerous  professional  Journals.)  •*    ^^  ..^'^^  perimeter-  i.e..  the  "free  gold"     a  law  eUminatlng  part  of  the  gold  cover  Just 
The    UJS.    International    balance-of-pay-  ^vaUable  to  finance  payments  deficits,  was     when   gold's   ^^^P^^^"^  ,'P°'^"  .]^^.^°r 
ments  deficit  gained  Government  recognition  „u,,ogt  breached  by  its  reduction  to  »1.6  bil-     needed  to  direct  congresslOT^  attention  to 
early  In  1965  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  „       ^^  ^.e  inner  perimeter;  i.e..  the  stock-     the  ^^al  cause  of  the  gold  dreln^.e    tje  U 5^ 
vital  economic  problems.    Today  the  Inter-  ^^^  of  the  gold  reserve  "cover"  itself  was  en-     payments  deficit  ff  ^^  J^«  •^'^^iTV'^'**"^ 
national  fiow  of  funds  affects  more  than  ever  ^angered.    The  ratio  of  gold  reserves  to  de-     Reserve  credit  ^^*'^«  »^_^*^8  "y^°L „^^_. 
before  our  domestic,  economic  and  poUtlcal  J^and  Federal  Reserve  note  liabilities  had         Newspaper  h^dllnes  "tat^  that  ^^^ 
policies.    The  actual  or  potential  Impact  on  ^u^ed  from  90  percent  in  IMO  to  about     were  pleased  with  the  le^sl^Wo?  *?  «J"fJ 
^mings  of  thousands  of  American  Indus-  ^  percent  in  1950  and  since  1957  had  de-     this   part   of  the   «°}^ ^'^^.f^^J'^^^^^  ^^ 
trial  ^rporatlons    and    banks    cannot    be  SLS[Tvery  year  to  Ue  current  level  below     ^^l'^^*^"?  ^^^^^  ^' ^^i^  o^°"  ^^^ 
Ignored  by  the  security  analyst  in  his  In-  ^  percent  Which  was  dangerously  close  to     go  d  at  »35  an  o;^'^  J^^  evef^re^f 
vestment  appraisals.                                       ^  the  25-percent  statutory  reserve  requirement.     *^"°^  **»  "^^^tJ^^rnn^^"  tha^U  d^ 
rkoflrrff.   Tvvtir    wben    the    United    States  •"         *'                            '                                            an  anomaly  when  one  considers  tnat  u  ae- 
n^^1er^r^A^eB^i<^7fb^oJ^OTe  «>^  ~^  «™°'*^                   ^     fense  of  the  U.S.  doUar's  Integrity  were  at 
^?^i.Trt  ^«ceiveB   from    abroad.    The  Early  In  1965  the  administration  proposed     stake,  the  U.S.  Treasury  could  have  dipped 
rt^iflHtnr^st  be  naid  for  In  gold  or  I  O  U's;  a  new  palliative,  the  removal  of  the  25-per.     ^to  the  gold  reserve  for  temporarily  recur- 
that  Is  usually  s^rt-term  dibt  owed  to  for-  cent  gold  cover  requirement  on  cash  deposits     ring  periods  under  the  provisions  of  exUt- 
ISJ  taS^^uIlTf orelgn^commercial  banks  of  oommerciai  banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve     i^g  law.    However,  such  action  would  have 
l!^ ^TtSn^^^t^toreign  cen-  System.     Congress  passed  the  law.  and  the     meant  that  Immediate,  effective,  and  sound 
S  bSta  aSdSlF^Se  deficit  of  $2.8  bll-  President  signed  the  legislation  on  March  4,     corrective  measures  would  have  to  be  made 
Sn  to  1964  cScurred  d^plte  an  fS-S  billion  1965.    Based  upon  approximately  $19  billion     by  the  Government  to  remedy  the  payments 
Xl^Tr^lSri<S?gSds  and  services  In  c<«nmerclal  bank  (and  miscellaneous)  de-     deficit   because    only   $1.6   blUlon   of    "free 
exDorted  over  imports  of  goods  and  services,  posits  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  this     gold"  remained.               ,    .       ,          ,.        ' 
^^A^^L^^n^rsistent  since  1949  In  "freed  up"  $4.7  bUlion  of  the  gold  reserve  by         Prior   to   this   critical   Juncture,   it  seems 
J?e%v^rex"jrr95'^    Si^^per^^^^^  making  it  available  to  foreign  central  banks     incredible   that   the   Federal    Reserve    bank 
ul    ^S^S  gold  has  declin^  fionr$34.4  and  foreign  investors  and  spectators.               did  not  simply  cut  the  Pf"^^^«/.^^  ™- 
bmiontTjlS  4  billion  at  year  end  1964.  By  way  of  review.  In  the  UJS.  monetary     serve  requirements  of  banks  on  thelrdemand 
smuSrv  reqiSrements  ItThat  time  called  system  the  cash  reserves  deposited  by  com-     and  time  deposits  to  automatically  reduce  the 
fof  Enough   gold  ^^  held   in  reserve  to  mercial  banks  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys-      gold  requirements  to  free  up  a  predetermtoed 
•■^ver'-  ofbS  up  at  least  25  percent  of  aU  tem  were  considered  a  backing  for  their  cus-      amount  of  gold-and  t^«°  ««»  G;'/«;°^°^ 
F^lral  Reserve  n^es  and  commercial  bank  tomers'  deposits.    Another  25-percent  reserve     bonds   to   absorb   the   bank   credit  released 
aS^rtainoSerc^h  deposits  in  the  Federal  of  gold  was  earmarked  to  back  the  Federal     thereby.      Eleven    changes    (mostly    down - 
^e?^e  Sstem      TOiis  r^erve  requirement  Reserve  notes  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks     ward)  had  been  made  In  these  various  cash 
S7d  about  $13  6  bimon  of  gold    out  of  a  These   notes  constitute   the   Nation's   paper     reserve  requirements  during  the  pa^t  8  yeare^ 
J^^^stSk  which  had  shrunl^  to  $15.2  currency.     Several  non-Government  spokes-     This    simple,    internal    routine   might   have 
bUirearlThi   1965      -Serefore.  only  $1.6  men  also  had  urged  the  reduction  or  out-     avoided   the   tremendous   P"»>»«lty^^^f  .  °: 
h     on  S  ^  ^led  free  gold  wak  available  right    elimination    of    the    25-percent    gold     ternatlonal  repercussions  of  the  legislative 
to  meet  forTlmifSiS^h^neveT^oM  would  baking  requirement  on  the  theory  that  a     hearings  leading  up  to  the  outright  removar 
?e  "^nl^°fTin  S^InTriilid  doUar  currency  ^uld  operate  without  a  gold  tmse      of  the  25  P^^^ent  gold  cov^er  on  ca^h  deposits 
assets.    This  restriction  is  alterable  only  by  Others  urged   this   action  as  an  expedient     of  commercial  banks  in  the  System, 
an  act  of  Congress  or.  under  certain  emer-  because  the  gold  ratio  had  fallen  danger-         During    the    discussions    early    in     1965 
cencv  circumstances,  by  the  VS.  Treasury  for  ously  close  to  the  25-percent  limit  due  to  ( 1 )      neither    the    administration    nor    Congress 
brief  neriods     For  15  years  untU  1957  such  outflow  of  gold  to  foreigners  and  (2)  expan-     argued  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  gold  stock  of 
free  e^d  totaled  about  $10  blUlon.  but  since  sion  of  our  domestic  money  supply  through     ,15.2  blUion  versus  the  free  worid  stock  of 
then  it  has  been  sold  steadily  to  other  coun-  the  use  of  Federal  credit  to  help  expand  the     $25  billion  of  gold  was  a  sufficient  b\ilwat)s. 

i~S'iT^ys^^^-  rs.?T«'"rj"ssSnr^r'°»:  ^^^^^T'-^r^^n^^^^-^- 
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responsibilities  relative  to  Suropeui   trade 
{indicate  that  the  UJ3.   Tteaaury 
bardy  enough  gold  to  maintain 
internktlonal  sovereignty   as   a   leading 
flna  Qclal  power,  azKl  Ite  gold  stock  Is 
dravied  out  n^ldlj  to  certain  Euro- 
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October  19,  1965 


sought  to  reduce  the  25-percent 
or  eliminate  It  completely  did 
hope  that  by  making  all  of  the 
available   to   meet   payments 
run  on  gold  by  foreigners  and  a 
cr  devaluation  of  the  VS. 
be  avoided.     The  assumption 
ills  would  give  the  United  States 
its  International  pa3rments   in 
all  the  gold  was  gone. 
i  elt  that  abandonment  of  the  gold 
permit  the  administration  to 
ts  essy  money  and  deficit  spend- 
and  the  gold  could  be  used  to  pay 
abroad  caused  by  such  spend- 
Thelr  view  was  that  gold  Is 
est  egg  to  be  used  up  on  a  rainy 
to  po8tix>ne  the  search  fen*  solu- 
real   crisis   had   not   been 
recently,  no  attempt  was  made 
fean  to  educate  the  electorate  on 
Now  the  public  may  well  have 
false  sense  of  security  by  a 
of  the  cover  and  may  re- 
to  the  Issue. 
our  credit  expansion  from  the  dls- 
nfluence  ot  gold  limitations  was  a 
tremendous  Import,  economically 
In  the  long  run  this  might 
the  Independence  of  the  Fed- 
System  In  Its  responsibility  to 
the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  and  Its 
on  how  much  to  expand  bank 
rtlmulate  econcHnic  growth  at  ap- 
Intervals.     Also,  some  basic  con- 
tbe   amount  of   currency    Issued 
kept  as  IcHig  as  foreigners  can  re- 
dollars  In  fpilfX  (even  though  TJS. 
annot    redeem).    The    25-percent 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes  (still  In 
designed  to  avoid  Impairment  at 
by  the  over-Issuance  at  paper 
have  seen  the  collapse  or  Im- 
at  paper  currencies  In  many  na- 
generatlon.     Let  us  hope  that 
on  gold  ceases  before  the  94.8  bll- 
gold"  protecting  this  cover  dls- 
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fee 


Am  iricans 


to  wonder  today  whether  we 
gold  for  the  backing  of  our 
obligations  would  be  more  con- 
Doward  preserving  the  Integrity  of 
than  to  have  them  wonder  about 
aXter  the  gold  cover  Is  completely 
I  nd  our  g(Ad  finally  depleted.    We 
assume  that  our  basic  payments 
be  permanently  solved  by  tempo- 
Just    because   It   la   socially 
face  the  problem.   Fundamentally, 
payments  deficits  are  what 
Jam  widespread  financial  nervous- 
JbedoUar. 


voLTnrrABT  fbogham 


Jan  lary 


our  published  report,   "Pay- 
and  Gold  Covct  Removal,"  de- 
threatened  removal  of  any  cr  all 
cover  on  tibe  grounds  that  under 
the  action  might  Intensify  the 
about  the  dollar  and  bring  about 
dialn  on  our  gold."    In  the  first  8 
this  year  a  total  at  81.46  billion 
been  drained  out.    This  compares 
million  outflow  for  the  same 
:  ear  ago  and  8136  "<""""  fcr  all  at 
ear  1964.    The  decline  brought  our 
^id  stock  to  813  i)  billion,  the  low- 
October  1938. 
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emphaslBed  that  "even  such  a  sizable  loss 
could  be  easily  accommodated  If  aU  goes  well 
on  the  unsettled  International  monetary 
front.'*  It  was  their  fear  of  such  a  sizable 
loss,  among  other  ttUngs,  that  led  to  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  for  bank  cash  d»> 
posits  with  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Pres- 
ident's voluntary  program  of  February  1965. 

This  gold  loss  has  occiirred  despite  the 
(largely  voluntary)  (Mrogram  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  was  initiated  in  February  to 
reduce  financial  outflows.  Under  this  pro- 
gram the  President  invoked  the  Gore  amend- 
ment to  broaden  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  to  cover  bank  loans  of  1  year  or  more. 
The  interest  equalization  tax  on  foreign  se- 
curities was  extended  to  July  31.  1967,  and 
American  business  corporations  with  foreign 
subsidiaries  were  asked  to  seek  an  improve- 
ment of  about  16  to  20  percent  in  enlarging 
their  payments  surplus  or  reducing  their 
payments  deficit,  individually.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reviews  their  activities  in 
this  area.  Banks  were  asked  to  voluntarily 
restrict  investments  abroad  by  holding  out- 
standing credits  (including  export  credits) 
to  foreigners  during  1965  to  a  level  not  over 
5  percent  above  the  amounts  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  1964.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
is  overseeing  this  program.  Legislation  also 
was  passed  more  recently  to  restrict  the  duty- 
free imports  by  American  tourists  to  8100 
(retail  value)    on  each  trip  abroad. 

These  measures  were  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
classical  remedy  for  a  pajrments  deflcit; 
higher  Interest  rates,  a  balanced  national 
budget  and  reduction  of  Government  ex- 
penses abroad  (e.g..  foreign  aid). 

The  cooperation  of  banks  and  corporations 
with  foreign  subsidiaries  led  by  their  indus- 
try committees  brought  about  a  balance-of- 
payments  equilibrium  (or  possibly  a  small 
surplus)  in  the  second  quarter  of  1965,  the 
flrst  since  1957.  Business  corporations  volun- 
tarily drew  down  their  cash  assets  abroad  and 
reduced  flows  to  foreign  aflUlates  and  bank 
lending  was  greatly  moderated.  But  the  use 
of  exogenous  variables,  i.e.,  policies  designed 
to  affect  the  flow  of  f xuids  by  other  than  the 
classical  mechanisms,  and  to  consider  them 
equivalent,  can  be  misleading.  Their  tem- 
porary success  does  not  remove  the  need  for 
real  adjustment. 

Despite  the  payments  "surplus**  brought 
about  by  such  drastic  means,  the  basic  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  cannot  be  solved 
permanently  In  this  fashion  without  slow- 
ing, or  possibly  even  halting,  progressive 
growth  from  the  International  flnancial  and 
trading  activities  of  U.S.  banks  and  business 
concerns. 

OTHCB    PALLIATIVES 

Over  the  past  several  years  a  number  of 
other  stop-gap  innovations  has  been  devised 
by  UJB.  Treasury  and  other  officials  to  defend 
the  "outer  perimeters"  of  our  monetary  33^8- 
tem.  For  example.  In  the  fall  of  1961,  the 
Treasiiry  and  European  banks  Joined  to  form 
a  managed  gold  pool  to  keep  gold  speculators 
from  running  up  the  price  of  gold  by  pur- 
chases on  the  London  gold  market. 

In  December  1961,  the  United  States  and 
nine  other  major  nations  of  the  free  world 
negotiated  a  "standby"  plan  for  support  of 
the  dollar  to  supplement  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  assure  U.S.  use  of  its 
drawing  rights.  Subject  to  close  restrictions, 
the  committed  resources  of  the  group  are 
available  to  any  member  whose  currency 
comes  unde  rspeculatlve  attack.  Also,  in 
1961.  two  nations  revalued  their  currencies 
upward  with  VB.  blessing.  The  value  of  the 
German  mark  and  the  Dutch  guilder  were  in- 
creased 6  percent  In  terms  of  U.S.  dollars,  but 
both  countries  have  continued  to  Increase 
their  gold  and  dollar  reserves. 

Since  early  1962,  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  a 
aeries  of  negotiated  currency  "swap"  arrange- 
ments wltb  eentiBl  banks  of  12  coimtrles,  has 
acquired  a  83.36  bllUon  line  of  credit  in  for- 


eign paper  currency  swap  agreements.  This 
operation  requires  Intricate  international 
flnancial  cooperation. 

A  swap  constitutes  the  reciprocal '  credit 
facility  under  which  the  central  bank  agrees 
to  exchange  on  request  Its  own  currency  for 
the  currency  of  the  other  party  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum amount  over  a  limited  period  of  time, 
such  as  3  months  or  6  months.  Swaps  are 
renewable  upon  agreement.  They  have  been 
made  with  the  banks  of  Canada,  France,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Japan .  During  speculative  pe- 
riods they  have  helped  defend  not  only  the 
dollar  but  the  other  currencies  as  well  and 
are  primarily  useful  in  defending  currency 
parities  against  essentially  reversible  flows  of 
speculative  funds  which  reduce  the  need  of 
purchases  of  gold  from  the  United  States  or 
the  sale  thereto. 

Diu-lng  1962,  the  Treasury  began  working 
out  special  arrangements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  sell  them  U.S.  bonds  denomi- 
nated In  the  foreign  governments'  own  cur- 
rencies. This  in  effect  gives  foreign  holders 
a  hedge  against  dollar  devaluations.  The 
Treasury  hopes  to  flnanoe  a  substantial  part 
of  the  balance -of -payments  deficits  with  such 
bond  sales.  Early  in  the  year  the  Treasury 
issued  3  months'  certificates  to  several  na- 
tions denominated  in  their  currencies.  Later 
it  negotiated  to  refund  them  into  medium- 
term  bonds.  In  some  cases  the  latter  carry 
a  conversion  privilege  into  short-torn  cer- 
tificates in  case  of  a  flTn>,nH«i  emergency 
where  foreign  nations  might  want  gold  or 
dollars.  These  so-called  "Roosa"  bonds  to- 
taled 81.1  billion  at  yearend  1964.  There  is 
some  feeling  among  foreigners  that  we  are 
trying  to  substitute  such  debt  in  lieu  of 
convertibility  of  the  dollar  into  gold  regard- 
ing settlement  of  our  payments  deflcit. 

The  administration  also  has  urged  foreign 
governments  to  pay  in  advance  debts  owed 
the  UjS.  Government,  llie  R^nch  have  pre- 
paid hundreds  ot  millions  of  dollars  of  TJS. 
loans,  and  several  other  governments  are 
believed  to  have  pref>ald  lesser  amounts  at 
our  request.  Acceleration  of  payments  by 
West  Germany  on  military  purchases  here 
also  have  been  arranged  to  help  the  UJS. 
pajnoients  deflcit. 

The  ordering  home  of  servicemen's  wives 
and  the  pcdlcy  of  discouraging  American 
tourist  travel  abroad  by  a  reduction  2  years 
ago  of  the  8500  duty-free  exemption  to  8100 
(wholesale)  on  goods  brought  home  by 
Americans  have  been  widely  publicized. 
However,  expenditures  for  foreign  travel  in 
1965  by  U.S.  residents  still  are  expected  to 
exceed  U.S.  receipts  from  foreign  travelers 
by  about  81.8  billion,  a  substantial  Increase 
over  1964. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  been 
requiring  more  of  foreign  aid  and  military 
aid  money  to  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
and  recently  has  obtained  standby  arrange- 
ments to  draw  on  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Drawings  are  repayable  in  3 
years  with  a  2 -year  extension  available  and 
are  subject  to  a  one-half  of  1  percent  serv- 
ice charge. 

In  July  1965,  the  U.S.  Treasury  announced 
it  had  drawn  8300  million  (Its  first  such 
drawing)  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  "refund"  shra^term  swap  "debt" 
to  four  foreign  countries  into  a  3-  to  5-year 
obligation  to  the  IMF.  It  was  done  to  help 
protect  gold  stock. 

Most  of  the  so-called  outer  perimeter  de- 
fenses can  be  useful  as  stopgaps  only  if  used 
to  meet  t«nporary  swings  from  surplus  to 
deficits  in  the  balance  of  payments.  Con- 
tinuing payments  deficits,  however,  require 
more  permanent  medicine.  Until  the  second 
quarter  of  1966,  we  hav«  not  had  a  payments 
surplus  since  1967.  despite  a  strong  surplus 
of  exports  of  goods  and  services  over  im- 
ports. 
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TAX    ON   FOaziGN    SBCtTBrTIES 


Because  of  the  continued  gold  outflow  and 
Bharply  Increasing  deflcit  trends,  ttoe  admin- 
istration In  1968  prepared  «tm  aaotber  p^ 
rlmeter-type  defense,  a  tax  on  Americans' 
ptirchases  (rf  foreign  securities  (bonds  or 
stocks)  owned  by  foreigners.  Ttie  law  ex- 
cluded new  Canadian  securities  frtHn  the  tax 
(Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  long-term  bor- 
rower in  the  American  market).  Called  an 
Interest  equalization  tax  because  of  a  table 
of  reduced  tax  rates  for  short-term  bonds 
included  in  the  bill,  it  has  been  likened,  tech- 
nically, to  an  export  tax  or  embargo.  The 
tax  ranges  up  to  16  percent  on  American 
purchases  of  long-term  foreign  securities 
from  fweign  ovraers,  equivalent  to  a  rise  of 
about  1  percent  in  interest  rates. 

Foreign  borrowings  from  American  banks 
were  exempted.  Also  exempted  were  securi- 
ties of  underdeveloped  nations.  There  is 
a  danger  that  vrith  Increased  competition  for 
capital  In  foreign  markets,  the  sounder  type 
of  borrower  ultimately  will  drive  the  poorer 
credit  risk  to  seek  American  capital  regard- 
lees  of  the  interest  rate  premium. 

The  tax  on  foreign  securities  was  consid- 
ered temporary,  but  in  view  of  the  persistent 
payments  deficits  and  managed  low  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States,  the  exemptions 
began  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law  and 
led  to  administration  requests  for  further 
Federal  controls,  as  the  writer  commented 
that  it  might  in  a  September  1963  article 
entlUed  "Ova  Golden  'Nest  Egg?".  In  view 
of  continued  deficits,  the  President  Invoked 
the  Gotc  amendment  (imposing  the  tax  on 
bank  loans  over  1  year)  and  his  voluntary 
program  on  capital  flows,  and,  as  mentioned. 
Congress  removed  the  gold  cover  on  bank 
deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve  in  February 
1965. 

NEOMERCANTILISM? 

Other  nations,  too,  are  imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  free  flow  of  capital  and  trade. 
England'^  recent  tax  on  the  value  of  Imported 
manufactured  goods  has  been  protested  by 
several  nations.  Indirect  levies,  rebated  to 
exporters  but  appUed  to  incoming  merchan- 
dise, are  used  by  a  number  of  countries.  All 
of  these  measures  clash  with  the  goals  of 
modem  free  trade,  the  unfettered  movement 
of  goods,  capital,  and  people  across  interna- 
tional borders.  Ironically,  this  period  where 
we  give  llpservice  to  free  trade  may  some- 
day be  termed  by  historians  as  the  "neo- 
mercantilist"  period  of  the  20th  century. 
Probably  not  since  the  days  of  Colbert, 
French  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XIV  in  the 
17th  century,  have  governments  not  at  war 
resorted  to  so  many  expedients  to  affect  pay- 
ments balances. 

Paradoxically,  whereas  Colbert's  aim  was 
to  develop  a  payments  surplus  and  receive 
gold  for  it  to  strengthen  the  empire,  VS. 
restrictions  have  failed  thus  far  to  halt  the 
gold  outflow  let  alone  to  create  a  surplus, 
which  was  the  mercantilist's  justification 
even  if  it  meant  tariff  warfare  (Dutch  War) . 
•me  dlscreditation  of  mercantilism  with  its 
economic  and  political  evils  led  to  the  devel- 
opment toward  International  free  trade  which 
accelerated  the  progress  of  the  great  indus- 
trial revolution  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. 

Private  traders  and  investors  are  discour- 
aged by  threats  of  trade  and  exchange  con- 
trols and  restrictions.  This  was  the  lesson 
taught  by  Adam  Smith,  apostle  of  free  trade. 
Will  the  20th  century  unwittingly  revert  to 
ITth  century  policies  and  reverse  the  trend 
to  world  free  trade  after  2  centuries?  Cur- 
rent laws  and  guidelines  on  capital  fiows 
blng  to  mind  the  mercantUlst's  navigation 
laws.  Favorable  results  were  attributed  to 
the  laws.  Unfavorable  results  brou^t  forth 
arguments  for  a  stiffening  of  the  legislation. 
Must  we  learn  all  over  again? 

FOREIGN    AID 

Last  year  the  United  States  appropriated 
83.3  billion  on  foreign  aid     "^  *  "" 


quest  to  Congrew  was  tor  88.4  MDlon,  sllgbtty 
above  last  year  and  blgber  Itian  8  ottier  yean 
in  the  past  decade.  R  to  eiitlmated  that  tbere 
U  pvbapa  aaotber  810  bUUcm  of  wiA  funds 
apprt^wlated  toy  OoogrcM  and  not  ye*  ^»ent. 
Twenty-Bome  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  dedicated  to  continue  aid  to  about 
100  underdeveloped  countries.  The  rtector- 
ate  appears  to  have  given  the  administration 
a  mandate  for  more  of  the  same.  Recentiy 
the  President  suggested  a  new  81  billion  add 
contribution  to  southeast  Asia. 

Some  administration  spokesmen  have  de- 
defended  foreign  aid  on  the  ground  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  abroad  we  get  back  varying 
amounts  of  from  50  cents  In  goods  purchased 
from  the  United  States  to  as  high  as  80  or  90 
cents,  when  Including  aid  loan  returns.  The 
actual  figure  Is  problematical.  Its  mainte- 
nance requires  continuous  pressure  on  aid 
recipients  to  "buy  American"  and  tends  to 
be  a  political  Irritant  although  it  is  done  to 
avoid  a  worse  drain  on  the  U.S.  economy 
through  the  international  payments  deficit. 
But  to  give  away  a  dollar  of  an  American's 
taxes  to  get  back,  say,  80  cents  In  sales  to 
foreigners  (having  a  net  return  of  about  3 "4 
cents  to  an  American  manufacturer)  Is  not 
a  healthy  way  to  expand  foreign  trade.  Such 
action  only  distorts  the  true  picture  of  world 
trade.  Moreover,  recipients  may  use  their 
aid  or  credit  dollars  to  purchase  American 
goods,  but  then  may  use  other  VS.  dollars 
they  may  have  to  buy  elsewhere.  Neverthe- 
less, the  United  States  seems  committed  to 
this  policy  which  Increases  the  payments 
deficit.  Other  countries  should  be  willing 
to  take  over  a  greater  share  of  the  assistance 
of  needy  countries. 

FOREIGN    TRADE 


The  current  re- 


The  free  world  "developed"  nations  keep 
chipping  away  at  our  trade  surplus  if  only 
in  self  defense  for.  In  general,  our  surplus 
Is  their  deficit  and  nations  strive  to  approach 
an  equilibrium  in  such  trade.  Some  nations 
do  not  like  our  "extraction"  of  a  surplus  from 
their  people  to  spend  on  a  U.S.  policy  of 
foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations.  They 
do  not  attach  the  same  Importance  to  foreign 
aid  as  our  policies  Indicate  we  do. 

The  simplest  measure  to  deal  with  pay- 
ments deficits  is  to  dlaoourage  Imports.  This 
seems  to  be  getting  fashionable  again— wit- 
ness Great  Britain's  recent  tax  on  imports. 
American  exporters  undoubtedly  will  be 
hurt  in  1965  by  England's  10  percent  sur- 
charge on  our  merchandise  shipments.  The 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations  was 
handicapped  from  the  start  by  annual  dis- 
placements of  American  exports  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  EEC.  It  Is  not  the  UJS.  policy 
to  retaliate  against  the  protectionist  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  Yet  our  negotia- 
tions for  progressive  tariff  reduttions  are 
handicapped  by  our  existing  strong  s\irplus 
In  trade  (a  record  surplus  of  86.7  billion  in 
1964)  and  Europe  especially  discriminates 
against  our  agriculture  where  we  have  a 
comparative  advantage.  We  have  an  im- 
portant export  stake  In  the  Common  Market, 
now  faltering  frtan  Internal  conflicts  and  a 
boycott.  Our  own  Nation,  too,  has  intro- 
duced restrictions  on  capital  movements  and 
Is  considering  others. 

There  also  Is  a  general  reliance  in  the 
U.S.  on  European  wage  Inflation  to  improve 
our  relative  position  in  trade,  but  such  re- 
liance is  more  Ukely  to  lead  to  slack  domes- 
tic policies  regarding  restraint  on  wages.  We 
now  have  a  tight  labor  market  In  the  United 
States,  measured  by  the  low  rate  erf  unem- 
ployment of  married  male  production  wwk- 
ers.  Europeans  are  fighting  inflation  by 
tightening  their  interest  rates  (Germany  la 
the  most  recent  one  to  increase  ratee— 3V4 
percent  from  3  percent) ,  while  we  attempt  to 
reduce  a  questionable  overall  im«nploym«it 
ratio  with  an  easy  money-deflcit  budget 
policy. 

The  administration's  Income  tax  cut  for 
corixirations  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tlon,  for  It  acts  to  moderate  production  oo»t 


which  aids  exports.  With  costs  on  products 
reduced  at  home,  people  buy  more  at  home 
which  reduces  Imports.  However,  the  In- 
enam  In  Interest  rates  abroad,  higher  tariffs, 
tax  ntiatas.  and  the  etlmulatlon  of  draoand 
from  tbe  UJS.  Individual  Income  tax  cut 
which  induces  more  Imports,  tend  to  reduce 
the  tax  cut  benefit.  Our  very  prosperity  in 
1965  can  have  an  adverse  affect,  for  we  tend 
to  Import  more  goods  in  prosperous  times. 
A  oombination  of  the  above  factors,  plus  the 
Impcu^  of  shipping  strikes,  may  well  reduce 
our  merchandise  trade  surplus  by  81  billion 
in  1965. 

MILITART    AID 

No  decision  is  expected  aa  deficits  caused 
by  military  spending  abroad.    We  have  un- 
dertaken   to    defend    Western    Europe    and 
other  parts  of  the  free  world  against  awn- 
munlsm,  and  the  price  Is  great.     Yet  many 
nations   do    not    fulfill    their   modest    com- 
mitments to  NATO  and  some  others  have  no 
resources  for  defense  exceprt  manpower.    Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  cut  out  waste,  but 
the  decision  on  basic  expenditures   needed 
for  defense  of  the  free  world  must  remain 
a  military  matter.      In  view  of  the  militant 
worldwide     activities     of      communism,     a 
marked  Increase   In  military   outlays  seems 
probable  In  the  near  term.    In  May  the  Pres- 
ident asked  for  an  additional  8700  million 
for  defense  of  Vietnam  and  in  July  ordered 
50,000  more  troops  to  that  area  and  doubled 
the   U.S.   draft   calls;    announcing   plans   to 
ask  Congress  far  an  addition  to  the  defense 
appropriation  bill.    The  latter  could  add  an- 
other $1   to  82  billion  in  defense  spending. 
Additional   step-up    in    Vietnam    would    re- 
quire    more     bUUons.       All     history     shows 
that  a  leading  world  power  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility In  maintaining  a  peaceful  world 
marketplace  for  free  trade  among  nations. 
War  paralyzes  free   trade.     Thus  there  ap- 
pears  to   be   no   lessening   in   the   need    for 
outer  perimeter  military  defense,  except  for 
possible  savings   In  the   European   area   ex- 
penditures  where   free    nations   have    been 
strengthened.      It    Is    Imperative,    therefore, 
that  we  protect  our  gold  reserves  which  are 
vital  to  help  finance  military  defense  over- 
seas. 


TOURI&M 

In  the  past  2  years  Americans  abroad  spent 
about  81-6  billion  a  year  more  than  foreign 
visitors  spent  on  U.S.  soil.  Last  year,  for 
example,  American  visitors  spent  $2.8  billion 
abroad  and  foreign  visitors  to  America  spent 
81.2  billion  leaving  a  net  deflcit  of  81-6  bil- 
lion. In  1965  the  tourist  gap  is  expected  to 
increase  to  81.8  billion.  A  large  proportion 
of  tourist  expenses  becomes  a  vital  source 
of  economic  strength  to  many  smaller  coun- 
tries and  to  our  own  air  transport  and  ship- 
ping Industries.  While  the  tourist  gap  i^  a 
substantial  part  of  our  payments  deflcit.  it 
Is  not  Ukely  that  Americans  would  be  amen- 
able to  being  made  second-class  citizens  by 
taxes  or  restrictions  on  travel  abroad.  More- 
over, cultural  advance  of  Its  citizens  is  con- 
sidered a  goal  of  the  Great  Society. 

If  we  put  more  restrictions  on  our  Ameri- 
can citizens,  foreign  countries  might  simply 
increase  restrictions  on  their  citizens  and 
the  net  result  might  not  affect  the  gap. 
Restrictions  on  tourists'  imports  also  invite 
retaliations  by  other  nations.  The  ill  will 
caiised  by  such  an  economic  blow  to  many 
smaller  countries  now  dependent  upon  tour- 
Ism  would  be  of  great  concern  to  the  free 
world  and  Injure  International  trading  mar- 
kets. 

Steps  taken  by  the  State  Department  and 
private  organizations  to  encourage  a  lessen- 
ing of  restrictions  by  foreign  nations  or  their 
citizens'  travel  to  the  United  States  are 
progressing  but  are  not  expected  to  reduce 
the  tourist  gap  signlflcantiy.  Also,  in  July. 
Congress  passed  a  law  reducing  the  duty-free 
exemption  of  American  tourists  from  8100 
wholesale  to  8100  retail  value  of  the  goods 
brought  home  to  cut  about  860  million  from 
the  expected  81  ^  bUllon  tourist  gap.    A  more 
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voluntary   drive   to   reduce 
bfLislness   corporations'   export   of 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  the 
of  foreign  Industries'  secu- 
aiqulsltloos  or  for  portfolio  use, 
Jiought   indispensible.    are   not 
or  classical  remedies  for  a  pay- 
To  maintain  the  trade  lead- 
]  atemational    markets    we   need 
us  in  trade  goods  and  services 
or  such  long-term  capltta  out- 
investments  in  time  add  sup- 
payments  position  through  the 
dividends.  Interest  and  capital 
If  and  when  in  future 
surplus  declines,  as  it  well 
return   on   Investments    abroad 
a  vital  force  In  maintaining 
equilibrium.     U.S.  private  In- 
other  countries  total  aroxind 
and  the  earnings,  estimated  at 
billion  last  year,  in  part,  come 
United    States    In    dividends, 
have  exported  the  goose 
buBlnesa    abroad) .     Restrictions 
1  tivestments  abroad  will  pluck,  if 
goose  before  it  lays  the  golden 
by  jeopardizing  the  futxire 
such    foreign    investments 
Private  direct  investments 
In  1964  were  $2.4  bUUon.  and 
existing    direct    investment 
$8.7    billion.    Contrary    to 
annual  income  from 
Investment  abroad  has  been 
greater  than  net  new  private 
for   a    substantial    period, 
i^erchandise  exxx>rts,  such  income 
plus  Item  in  the  U.S.  balance 
Moreover,    the    foreign    sub- 
U.S.  concerns  are  estimated  to 
billion  a  year  In  UJ3.  exports 
one-quarter  of   our  total 
important  contribution  to  re- 
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elgn  aid,  attempts  to  reduce  re- 
foreign  countries  on  their  own 
and  portfolio  Investments  In 
States  hard-shelled  negotiations 
of  relatively  high  tariffs,  quotas, 
and  export  subsidies  of  other 
GATT  meetings,  an  Increase 
est  rates  and  a  cooperative  pro- 
Government,  labor  and  busl- 
productlon  costs  at  home 
the    payments    problem    ylrtd 
the  decision  was  made, 
classical    medicines    of   Increase 
ates  and  other  monetary  as  well 
to  cure  payments  deficits 
In  America  for  reasons  earlier 
J.  M.  Keynes.  In  "The  Balano* 
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of  Payments  of  the  United  States,"  wrote, 
"And  if  we  rejeet  the  (classical)  medicine 
iTom.  our  systems  altogether,  we  may  Just 
drift  on  from  expedient  to  expedient  and 
never  get  really  fit  again."  This  appears  to 
be  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

Inertia  and  Ideological  prejudice  against 
fiscal  discipline,  together  with  an  apathetic 
public  iinlnformed  on  such  matters,  seem  to 
present  a  block  on  fundamental,  remedial 
action  regarding  the  pa3rments  deficit.  For 
example,  bankers  who  urge  higher  Interest 
rates  for  balance-of-payments  reasons  have 
been  accused  of  being  interested  for  other 
reasons.  Yet  bankers  have  cooperated  as 
fully  In  lowering  Interest  rates  in  recessions 
to  stimulate  recovery  and  increase  jobs  as 
they  have  cooperated  in  boom  times  to  raise 
interest  rates  to  prevent  inflation.  Basically, 
the  Interest  rate,  in  conjunction  with  the 
restriction  of  excessive  credit,  is  one  of  the 
classical  remedies  and  must  be  part  of  a 
pattern  of  the  payments  equilibrium  if  poli- 
cies are  to  be  effective  over  the  long  term. 
WHAT  cotmsE? 

One  of  the  inner  perimeters  of  our  mone- 
tary system  was  breached  by  congressional 
action  in  February  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
on  cash  deposits  of  commercial  banks  and 
"free  up"  $4.7  billion  of  gold.  The  gold 
cover  removal  extended  the  period  over 
which  the  United  States  Is  able  to  sell  gold 
to  foreigners  at  $35  an  ounce  and  govern- 
mental officials  gave  notice  that  they  Intend 
to  stand  behind  the  dollar  until  our  gold  is 
gone  (or  almost  gone).  However,  this  will 
not  solve  our  gold  outflow.  By  exercising 
their  right  to  buy  gold  from  the  UJ3.  Treas- 
ury, the  European  central  banks  and  in- 
dividuals could  force  devaluation  or  suspen- 
sion of  gold  payments.  Maintenance  of  gold- 
dollar  convertibility  at  $35  an  ounce  is  now 
an  announced  policy  of  the  U5.  Treasury, 
the  administration,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Europeans,  therefore,  can  continue 
to  buy  gold  to  settle  our  payments  deficits 
when  they  occur  or  convert  otu'  short-term 
liabilities  to  them  to  gold. 

If  the  remaining  gold  cover  (the  25-per- 
cent reserve  to  cover  Federal  Reserve  notes) 
were  removed  from  our  monetary  system,  it 
woiild  free  up  an  additional  $8.1  billion  at 
gold.  By  simple  mathematics  one  can  as- 
siime,  say,  a  $2  billion  a  year  sale  of  gold  to 
foreigners  to  help  settle  annxial  payments 
deficits  or  convert  their  other  claims  to  gold. 
0\M  free  gold  <^  $43  billion  plus  reserve 
gold  of  $9.1  biUlon  totals  $13.9  billion.  Thus, 
again  by  arithmetic,  we  could  continue  with 
modest  International  payments  deficits  for 
nearly  7  years  (assim:ilng  no  rxin  on  gold  in 
the  meantime) .  The  apathetic  public  then 
might  arise  and  demand  that  something  be 
done. 

However,  once  both  inner  perimeters  of 
the  gold  confer  were  breached  the  effect  of 
such  an  action  on  confidence  is  not  a  matter 
that  can  be  measured  In  length.  First,  for- 
eign individuals  might  ask  for  gold  as  a  hedge 
against  a  futiu-e  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
(and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold).  Foreign 
individuals  alone  had  $10.6  billion  in  claims 
against  the  dollar  at  year  end  1964;  foreign 
central  banks  and  governments  owned  $13.2 
billion,  and  total  short-term  foreign  claims 
were  $28.8  billion  (table  1) .  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  decline  of  approximately 
$1 V^  billion  in  gold  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1965  was  accompanied  by  an  overall  $1 
billion  decline  (through  April)  in  short- 
term  liabilities  to  foreigners.  This  was  the 
first  annual  decline  in  such  liabilities  since 
1949.  As  of  April  1965  (latest  date) ,  the  U.S. 
dollar  llabtllties  held  by  foreign  central 
banks  and  governments  had  declined  to  $12 
biUloin.  a  drop  of  $U  billion.  How  long  wlU 
foreignen  accept  interest  on  their  dollar 
holdings  to  forego  the  speculative  possibility 
of  a  capital  gain  on  the  gold  holdings  a 
(forced)  conversion  might  bring? 


nXUEDIATX  MHIB>IU  AND  ASSISTANCX  PLAN  FOI 
AMZBICAN    COLD    MINEaS 

It  is  beUeived  thaX  a  drastic  cut  in  foreign 
aid,  a  rise  in  Interest  rates,  together  with 
oorr^ated  monetary  restrictions,  wage-price 
stability,  and  a  goild  production  and  explora- 
tion subsidy  to  American  gold  miners  would 
restore  the  confidence  to  the  International 
financial  world  (that  we  meant  to  support 
the  dollar) ,  which  the  removal  under  pres- 
sure of  the  25-percent  gold  cover  on  cash 
deposits  of  commercial  banks  appears  to  have 
lost.  Moreover,  the  gold  subsidy  to  Ameri- 
can miners  oould  bring  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion from  Increased  gold  exploration  and  pro- 
duction as  envisaged  from  devaluation,  with- 
out the  disruptive  effect  that  has  accom- 
panied the  latter  action  in  the  past.  Based 
upon  recent  trends,  it  seems  obvious  that 
unless  special  aid  of  some  sort  is  provided  for 
American  gold  miners,  the  supply  from  UJS. 
gold  mines  will  practically  come  to  an  end 
in  a  relatively  short  time. 

At  present  the  XJS.  gold  stock  totals  $13.9 
billion.  Stock  of  all  other  foreign  countries 
and  the  IMP  (excluding  Russia)  totals  about 
$29  billion  and  has  risen  about  as  rapidly  as 
our  supply  has  been  shrinking.  Russia  la 
estimated  to  hold  from  $2  to  $10  billion  in 
gold  and  some  exprets  estimate  it  to  be  the 
world's  second  largest  producer.  Mu(^  of 
Riissia's  gold  production  Is  in  Siberia  which 
has  geologies  similar  to  Alaska.  In  1964  the 
Riissians  announced  a  new  program  toe  in- 
creased gold  production.  The  n.nnu.ing  and 
costly  new  methods  for  land  and  offshore 
drilling  developed  by  American  oil  companies 
for  year-round  exploring  In  the  Ice-covered 
Alaskan  wilderness  might  well  be  adapted 
to  Alaskan  gold  exploration.  In  recent  years 
American  oil  companies  have  spent  about 
$400  million  exploring  f(»-  oil  In  Alaska  under 
existing  exploration  incentives.  But  pres- 
ent incentives  are  not  adequate  for  gold  min- 
ing at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  Other 
metal  prices  have  risen  sharply  in  recent 
years. 

There  are  Igneoxis  rocks  in  Alaska  where 
gold  may  be  found,  as  in  Siberia,  and  at  least 
one  new  electronic  device  is  available  for  de- 
tecting gold.  The  oil  companies  are  drilling 
In  the  sedimentary  (oil  formation)  rocks  in 
Alaska.  In  Siberia  the  Soviet  Qovemment  la 
believed  to  be  working  about  70  large  gold 
fields  in  their  far  north  project.  Swiss  ex- 
perts believe  these  mines  are  running  24 
hours  a  day  and  may  be  i»T>ducing  gold  at 
nearly  the  South  African  rate  whUe  U.S. 
mines  are  being  crippled  by  the  many  years 
of  rising  costs  of  labor,  materials,  and  mill- 
ing, common  to  other  mineral  indxistries,  but 
gold's  i»lce  has  been  frozen  for  about  30 
years  by  law.  In  the  Klondike  rush,  gold 
brought  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  Alaska. 
The  speculative  promise  of  a  great  new 
strike  is  exciting.  The  Homestake  mine,  for 
example,  over  its  long  life  has  produced 
around  26,700,000  ovmces  of  gold  valued  at 
$935  million  at  the  current  price  of  gold. 
Siu-ely  the  Great  Society  should  Include  pio- 
neering for  the  young  as  well  as  security  for 
its  senior  citizens. 

Average  monthly  employment  in  Alaskan 
gold  mining  today  is  about  200  men.  More 
generous  exploration  assistance  and  a  gold 
production  cost  subsidy  might  well  recreate  a 
real  gold  mining  boom  in  our  largest  State 
and  provide  new  jobs.  Placer  and  tunnel 
and  shaft  mining  in  the  Western  States  also 
could  revive  If  prices  over  cost  would  offer 
American  gold  miners  a  chance  for  profit. 

PtUThases  of  supplies  by  the  gold  mining 
Industry  could  spur  the  growth  of  indus- 
trial activity  in  many  areas  of  our  economy. 
Unemployment  Is  relatively  heavy  among 
American  miners  In  the  various  coal,  gold, 
copper,  lead,  and  tirani\un  mining  industries. 
Activity  In  new  gold  mines  plus  reopening  of 
old  mines  could  create  thousands  of  jobs  for 
those  unemployed  whose  skills  are  limited  to 


mining.  Canada  has  subsidized  Its  gold 
mines  successfully  for  years  and  Is  the  sec- 
ond largest  free  world  gold  producer. 

Moreover,  a  subsidy  to  American  gold  min- 
ers, coupled  with  the  other  remedies  wig- 
gested,  should  see  a  sizable  volimae  of  gold 
dlshoarding  by  foreign  individuals,  thus  In- 
creasing the  supplies  available  for  official 
monetary  use.  The  United  States,  once  the 
world's  leading  producer,  is  now  a  very  poor 
fourth.  It  produced  a  paltry  $51  million  of 
gold  in  1964. 

Last  year's  world  gold  output  rose  about 
4  percent  to  approximately  40  million  ounces, 
equivalent  to  $1.4  billion  (excluding  pro- 
duction of  Russia,  mainland  China,  North 
Korea,  etc..  and  also  excluding  $330  million 
of  Russian  gold  export) ,  but  much  of  this  is 
being  absorbed  by  private  hoarding  In  view 
of  the  uncertainties  of  the  dollar  and  other 
ciurencies,  and  wars.  Therefore,  many  mon- 
etary authorities  and  economists  feel  that 
the  growth  rate  of  gold  is  not  rapid  enough 
to  sustain  the  international  liquidity  needed 
for  growing  international  trade. 

GOLD  AND  NEW  INTEBNATIONAL  MONETARY  PLANS 

One  of  the  most  talked  about  interna- 
tional monetary  "reform"  plans  has  a  gold 
base  (the  Triflln  plan).  This  plan  would 
recharter  the  IB4P  as  an  international  cen- 
tral bank  to  do  for  other  central  banks  what 
they  now  do  for  commercial  banks  and  ex- 
pand or  contract  credit  internationally.  To 
prevent  excessive  credit,  its  author  has  sug- 
gested limiting  Its  net  lending  over  any  12- 
month  period  to  a  total  amoxmt  that  would, 
"together  with  ciurent  increases  in  the  world 
stock  of  monetary  gold,  Increase  total  world 
reserves  by,  let  xis  say,  3  to  5  percent  a  year." » 
Perhaps  the  South  African  gold  production 
gain,  which  contributed  to  the  4  percent 
world  gain  In  1964,  might  not  continue  for  a 
long  period,  but  U.S.  production  increases 
conceivably  could  add  substantially  to  the 
growth  rate  of  world  gold  output  imder  the 
gold  mining  program  outliffid  above.  Gold 
grovrth  could  well  supply  sound  liqxiidlty  for 
a  growing  international  trade  under  the  pres- 
ent monetary  system  if  a  similar  criterion  to 
avoid  excessive  credit  were  adopted.  Fur- 
ther, such  adoption  should  restore  confidence 
and  add  immediately  to  gold  supply  by  caus- 
ing gold  dlshoarding.  This  could  be  done 
without  the  need  for  the  tremendous  and 
complicated  operation  of  a  new  International 
money  agency,  run  by  politico-monetary  ex- 
perts as  a  sort  of  "benevolent  dictatorship." 
It  would  be  a  gamble  to  experiment  with 
some  new,  theoretical  world  fund  plan  just 
when  Russia  appears  to  be  getting  ready  to 
try  to  make  the  ruble,  backed  by  gold,  a  re- 
serve currency  for  the  Communilst  bloc.  If 
RusQla  Is  able  to  do  this  and  the  free  world 
experiment  falls,  the  Soviets  might  be  In  a 
position  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  emerge 
as  a  new  power  in  international  finance  to 
our  detriment.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
spend  our  efforts  to  make  the  existing  sys- 
tem work  more  effectively.  The  corrective 
tools  are  known  and  available. 

When  one  isolates  and  dissects  the  hidden 
assvunption£  in  all  the  new  exchange  reserve 
plans,  or  other  revolutionary  proposals,  at 
best  they  might  only  delay  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing of  excessive  credit.  They  offer  no  magic 
cure  for  the  desire  of  nations  to  live  beyond 
their  income.  On  the  other  hand,  "reform" 
plans  without  a  gold  discipline  base  which 
could  result  in  fluctuating  exchange  rates 
would  create  a  risk  for  each  International 
transaction  and  would  inhibit  world  trade. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  make  a  serious  con- 
tribution to  the  basic  problem.  However. 
monetary  conferences,  such  as  the  world 
conference  now  being  sotight  by  US.  Treas- 
ury  Secretary   Fowler,   have    a   utility   and 


1  Robert  Triflln,  "Gold  and  the  Dollar 
Crisis,"  revised  ed..  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1961. 


■bould  be  eobtlinied  beoause  eotwdtislons  as 
to  UmMatlons  of  credit  needed  tar  proposed 
exchange  meeive  pHass  mli^  be  afipUed  to 
our  present  system  lOiitb.  would  tben  enable 
the  latter  to  fullUl  tts  proper  function. 

Therefore,  it  Is  imperative  that  a  growing 
gold  supply  be  continued  at  some  reasonable 
growth  rate  in  relation  to  world  trade  for  our 
existing  system,  not  as  money  but  as  a 
"growth  auxiliary"  to  the  international 
monetary  system  and  to  help  settle  balance 
of  payments  deficits. 

GOLD    PRODUCTION    AND    EXPLORATION 
INCENTIVES 

There  are  pwwers  and  precedents  for  either 
a  domestic  price  increase  of  gold  for  indus- 
trial use  or  for  subsidies  through  bonus  or 
premium  p>ayment6  of  various  kinds  on 
American  gold  production.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  a  bill  (S.  1273)  introduced  In  Con- 
gress in  1963  provided  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  annually  to  determine  what 
price  (up  to  $105  per  troy  ounce)  should  be 
paid  domestic  producers  to  stimulate  maxi- 
mum production  of  gold  from  mines  In  the 
United  States  and  for  establishment  of  an 
agency  in  the  Interior  Department  to  buy 
gold  at  the  stipulated  price  and  sell  for  non- 
monetary use  at  such  price — any  excess  gold 
to  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  $35 
an  ounce.  It  is  believed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  full  authority  to  establish 
the  organization  needed  to  administer  such 
functions. 

A  precedent  already  exists  for  encouraging 
gold  exploration  as  it  is  one  of  the  various 
metEda  and  minerals  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment provides  some  financial  assistance  in 
exploration.  At  a  price  of  $35  an  ounce,  the 
mining  and  milling  costs  of  gold  production 
prohibit  any  significant  exploration  and  can- 
not induce  the  new  wave  of  exploration  con- 
templated here.  Something  more  like  the 
original  stimulation  to  uranium  production 
would  be  In  orAer.  From  nothing,  the  Na- 
tion's uranium  supply  reached  vast  stock- 
pile proportions  In  Just  a  few  years,  a  crash 
program  unequalled  In  modern  mining  his- 
tory. Unlike  uranium,  a  gold  stockpile  can 
be  used  to  settle  our  international  bcUance 
of  payments  deficits  and  our  jw^sent  gold 
stockpile  is  running  out.  Also,  unlike  wheat 
and  other  subeldized  farm  commodities 
whose  huge  surplus  storage  problems  are 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  the  storage  of  ad- 
ditional gold  would  present  no  problem.  In 
view  of  the  recent  outflow  to  foreigners.  Port 
Knox  should  have  excess  capacity  for  storage 
of  American  mined  gold. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  opposed  S. 
1273  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  give  rise 
to  a  two-price  system  tor  gold  which  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the 
international  market,  or  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  an  Intent  to  devalue  the  dollar. 
However,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  example,  maintains  two-price  systems 
for  a  number  of  farm  commodities.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  there  is  the  domestic  free 
market  price  (varies),  its  subsidy  price,  and 
also  a  world  wheat  agreement  price.  More- 
over, the  administration  in  effect  recently 
set  a  two  price  gold  system  for  other  nations 
In  the  so-called  gold  pool  by  the  elimination 
of  America's  customary  handling  charges. 

Since  1934,  the  U.S.  world  dollar  has  had  a 
double  currency  standard,  another  two  price 
system  In  a  very  practical  sense,  because 
foreigners  can  exchange  pwper  dollars  for 
gold.  These  dollars  held  by  foreigners  have 
a  hedge  value  which  the  currency  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  does  not  have  because  since  1934 
Americans  must  deal  only  in  paper  cur- 
rency dollars.  If  deTaluatlon  were  to  occur, 
this  two-price  dollar  system  would  become 
palnfuly  apparent  to  UJ3.  citizens,  to  their 
financial  loss.  Such  second  class  worlA  citi- 
zenship for  Amertoans  Is  unwarranted  In  a 
world  of  Interconvertlblllty  for  most  other 
free  world  dtlsens.  The  prc^xjsed  two-price 
system  for  gold  would  be  mere  equitable  for 


Americans  and  more  oonslstmit  with  the 
existing  two-price  systems  of  the  VJB.  dol- 
lar. 

If  a  demesne  gold  production  crash  pro- 
gram were  begiui,  it  Is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  if  It  were  part  of  the  overall  program 
of  orthodox  medicine  outlined  herein,  it 
would  help  to  reduce  hoarding,  help  offset 
the  gold  outflow,  and  restore  confidence  In 
the  dollar  as  part  of  a  larger,  determined 
program  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  elimi- 
nate the  Nation's  balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties. 

For  a  practical  solution,  it  is  necessary  to 
plan  and  operate  under  the  existing  limita- 
tions and  disciplines  of  our  present  monetary 
system.  Interconvertlbillty  between  gold 
and  dollars  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35.  the 
basis  of  the  free  world's  monetary  system, 
would  be  destroyed  If  we  ran  out  of  gold. 
The  President  has  pledged  against  voluntary 
devaluation:  However,  our  gold  outflow  now 
is  so  persistent  as  to  be  considered  by  many 
investors  to  represent  a  potential  national 
emergency  which  might  force  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  with  damage  to  our  currency  and 
other  ctirrencies  and  with  no  resultant  early 
solution  thereafter. 

Objectionable  as  are  subsidies  or  their  con- 
tinuance where  there  is  no  further  need,  the 
present  emergency  calls  for  concerted  action 
at  once  on  several  fronts.  Increased  pro- 
duction of  American  gold  is  simply  one  of 
several  constructive  aids  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  to  help  retain  the  monetary-  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  and  to  maintain 
its  flnancial  leadership  in  the  international 
markets  of  the  free  world. 

These  are  matters  to  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration, for  when  gold  is  gone,  who  will  be 
our  friends?  In  the  a-itish  payments  crisis 
last  year  the  United  States  put  up  the  major 
share  ($1  bUllon)  of  credit.  Who  will  ball 
us  out  tf  we  reach  a  crisis  stage  with  little  or 
no  gold — and  what  onerous  terms  would  be 
imposed  in  return  by  other  nations  to  pres- 
sure us  into  "discipline"  in  our  national 
policies  at  home  and  abroad?  E\'en  more 
important,  what  limitations  would  this  con- 
dition impose  upon  our  military  policies  in 
defense  of  the  free  world?  Can  we  fight  ef- 
fectively abroad  without  external  resources 
to  i>ay  first? 

WHY    GOLD? 

For  over  2,000  years  men  have  accepted  gold 
as  a  "medium  of  exchange"  for  other  goods 
and  services.  As  expansion  of  btisiness  and 
trade  required  the  use  of  paper  money,  gov- 
ernments used  gold  (or  silver)  to  back  their 
currencies.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  that  operates  on  a  gold  exchange 
standard  (since  the  Genoa  Convention  in 
1922),'  but  other  nations  hold  gold  as  w^ll 
as  dollars  In  official  reserves  and.  moreover, 
have  free  gold  markets  In  which  gold  demand 
and  supply  and  resultant  gold  prices  record 
the  trusts  or  fears  of  people  concerning  paper 
currencies  and  infiatlon. 

Per  Jacobsson  stated  his  views  on  the  func- 
tion of  gold  before  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  in  1961  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  alinement  of  cur- 
rencies to  gold  gives  a  certain  stability  to 
the  world's  monetary  system  which  cannot 
be  ignored  •  •  •.  Gold  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily created  as  credit  can,  and.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stability,  the  guarantee  given 
by  gold  is  therefore  felt  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  credit  as  a  means  of  pa3frment. 

"Secondly,  when  international  liabilities 
are  settled  in  gold,  this  la  a  definite  and  flinal 
setUement,  leaving  no  credit  nexus  as  Is  the 
case  when  settlement  Is  made  In  other  ways. 
Gold  payments  are  less  complicated,  and  this 
is  an  advantage. 


*  Since  1934,  the  United  States  has  been  on 
a  limited  gold  bullion  standard,  interna- 
tionally. 
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Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 

up  the  answer  to  "Why  Gold?" 

"In  theory  the  world  could  do 

[Old — provided    all    nations    were 

w|lllng  to  accept  something  else  in 

debts  owed  to  them.     But  as  It 

gold  Is  the  only  money  com- 

everywhere   •    •    •.    The 

lollar  Is  acceptable  in  many  coun- 

tself  ranlES  as  the  second-best  In- 

money.     Part  of  this  ranking  of 

sased  on  the  fact  the  dollar  easily 

into  gold."  » 
emely  doubtful  if  any  government 
maintain  a  key  currency   which 
Lcceptable  worldwide  as  a  medium 
;e  If  It  were  not  convertible  into 
as  tangible,  movable,  storable  and 
B  gold.    In  any  "reformed"  world 
system  gold  should   continue  to 
)rlc«1ty  for  settling  payments  de- 
various  proposed  world  banks  or 
d  expand  the  International  money 
eai  Uy  enough,  but  without  the  dls- 
gold,  the  world  organization  itself 
to  enforce   disciplinary  action 
gofrernments  which  allovred  their  fls- 
netary  affairs  to  deteriorate.    How 
would  give  such  powers  to  an 
organization    and    thus    lose 
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DH)  THf  COLO  STANDARD  CAT7SX  THE  GREAT 
DEPSESSIOKT 

A  gold  x>ver  or  gold  reserve  requirement 
In  a  mone  ary  system  is  like  a  fever  thermom- 
eter. Th<  fact  that  Its  action  Indicates  a 
monetary  illness  does  not  mean  that  tha 
caused  the  patient's  death, 
full  gold  standard  provides 
discipline.  The  gold  exchange 
trhich  we  have  had  following  tha 
Convention  in  1922,<  Is  less  automa- 
i  when  a  key  ciirrency  nation  has 
of-payments  deficit,  the  gold  ex- 
stindard  does  not  at  once  force  tha 
export  gold  with  consequent  cor- 
leflatlonary  results.  Instead,  a 
standard  may  build  up  dol- 
iftonetary  reserves  abroad  by  ex- 
credlt  which  may  go  on  for  a 
without  cutting  its  own  gcHd  to 
loint.    Tiils  export  of  funds  adds 


Reserve   Bank   of    Philadelphia, 
series  for  economic  education.  Sep- 
1993. 

Hawtrey,   "Monetary  Reconstrue- 
Lonkmans,  Green  &  Co.  (London)  192S, 
on  resolutions. 


to  earraney  reserves  of  receiving  oountrlas 
and  (imtU  tha  flov  Is  fuUy  aooompanlad  bgr 
equal  gold  flow)  adds  to  the  credit  potential 
at  tha  fund  exporting  country,  too.  As  lomg 
as  no  oma  asks  for  gold  settlement,  tb»  In- 
flation pyramid  grows. 

It  was  the  collapse  In  1929  of  the  over- 
expanded  monetary  system  and  unsound 
banking  credit,  permitting  excessive  real  es- 
tate and  stock  market  speculation,  that 
brought  on  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's. 
A  fiill  gold  standard  would  have  prevented 
these  excesses  by  its  automatlclty. 

Since  the  gold  exchange  standard  is  im- 
perfect because  of  its  "credit  loophole"  and 
delayed  warning  action,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  blame  It  for  our  own  credit 
excesses.  The  classical  mechanisms  are 
available  for  thovightful  men  to  apply,  name- 
ly, appropriately  timed  increases  in  interest 
rates  to  reverse  flows  of  funds,  tightening  of 
credit  by  the  monetary  authorities,  the  cut- 
ting of  expenses  abroad  and  a  balancing  of 
the  domestic  budget  In  boom  times.  Surely 
with  all  the  fiscal  and  monetary  controls  and 
know-how  of  our  "modem  economy."  the 
administration  and  Congress  can  correct  ex- 
cesses without  causing  a  great  depression. 
Other  administrations  have  accomplished 
several  such  corrections  with  only  moderate 
"adjustment"  recessions  since  World  War  II. 

No  new  "reformed"  world  monetary  sys- 
tem can  for  long  absorb  credit  excesses.  It 
can  only  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  Un- 
til human  (and  political)  nature  changes, 
the  desire  to  "eat  our  cake  and  have  it,  too," 
requires  the  credit  discipline  of  some  form  of 
gold  reserve.  The  "neutrality'  of  gold  weutis 
us  of  the  need  for  preventive  self-restraints. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  warning  device  if 
we  fall  to  heed  It.  We  should  not  rewrite  the 
history  of  the  1930's,  but  profit  thereby.  It 
is  believed  that  our  gold  exchange  standard 
has  finally  given  us  a  warning  and  the  cor- 
rective tools  are  at  hand. 

DEVALUATION? 

The  policy  to  guarantee  payment  in  gold 
at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce  is  in  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  with  the  policy  of  over-easy 
credit  and  p»}-ments  deficits.  The  latter 
causes  accumulation  of  dollars  In  the  hands 
of  foreign  banks  and  individuals  and  the 
former  makes  for  continued  purchasing  pres- 
sxire  against  our  limited  gold  supply.  Britain 
has  had  the  same  irreconcilable  policies,  but 
In  h»  case  the  crisis  arrived,  as  evidenced  by 
several  riins  on  the  pound  when  other  na- 
tions came  to  her  aid  with  massive  credits. 

If  one  believes  that  the  payments  deficits 
will  persist  and  that  no  permanent  effective 
reduction  in  the  payments  deficit  Is  on  the 
horizon  (which  hopefully  is  not  the  case), 
it  would  be  better  to  declare  an  embargo  now 
on  gold  to  prevent  extreme  speculation  and 
then  to  devalue  while  the  United  States  still 
holds  $13.9  bilUon  of  gold,  which  Is  a  fairly 
representative  amount  In  relation  to  our  in- 
ternational trade  activity,  and  while  the  dis- 
tribution of  gold  stock  among  nations  still 
shows  an  equitable  share  in  VS.  hands.  For 
example,  a  doubling  of  the  gold  price  wotQd 
give  a  value  of  $27.8  billion  to  ovar  present 
Treasury  gold  stock.  The  United  States 
could  then  pay  off  all  the  $12  billion  of  short 
term  dollar  claims  of  foreign  central  banks 
and  still  have  $15.8  billion  Ln  gold,  of  which 
$6.7  billion  is  "free  gold,"  versus  our  present 
position  today  of  $4.8  billion  In  free  gold. 
Devaluation  (multilateral)  would  not  cure 
the  deficit,  but  at  least  it  would  occur  when 
the  United  States  was  In  a  position  to  adopt 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  needed  to  make 
the  devaluation  effective  and  give  us  tha 
public  will  to  carry  out  the  policies  needed 
to  balance  the  payments  deficit  on  a  mora 
permanent  basis. 

Some  of  the  talk  of  devaluation  seems  re- 
lated to  a  hope  of  higher  stock  prices.  Ex- 
perience does  not  indicate  this  result.  After 
going  off  the  gold  standard  temporarily  In 


198S.  on  January  SI,  1934,  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration proclaimed  a  change  In  the  price 
of  gold  from  $90.67  to  $36  an  ounce,  ofllcially 
devaluing  tha  dollar.  Tha  Dow  Jonas  Indus- 
trial stock  averaga  which  had  been  struggiiog 
upward  from  tha  market  crash  of  1920-1083 
reached  a  high  In  February  1934,  and  did  not 
attain  tha  same  level  again  until  April  1935. 
The  rail  and  utility  averages  returned  to 
their  February  1934  highs  about  2  yean 
later. 

A  gradual  devaluation  of  the  dollar  has 
been  going  on  internally  for  years  as  meas- 
lu-ed  by  consumer  and  wholesale  price  in- 
dexes. Today  the  available  U.S.  powers  (rf 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint,  which  could 
be  used  as  a  remedial  action  against  Infla- 
tion, are  far  greater  than  during  the  New 
Deal  period. 

ENGLAND POUNDS    AND    DOLLARS 

The  British  overseas  trade  deficit  rose  to 
an  average  of  $112  million  a  month  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1965.  Public  expendi- 
tures were  rising  and  practically  all  of 
Britain's  reserves  represented  borrowed 
money  as  of  this  writing.  The  pound  came 
under  heavy  pressure  by  overseas  creditors  In 
the  foreign-exchange  market  after  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  July  16, 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that  no  further 
economic  measures  were  being  contemplated. 
Many  foreign  central  bankers  then  wanted 
further  steps  taken  that  would  eliminate 
Britain's  payments  deficit  ($2.18  bUllon  for 
all  of  1964)  and  eventually  repay  some  of  tha 
money  which  Britain  owed  to  tha  IMF. 
The  Labor  government  Immediately  adopted 
a  third  wave  of  measures  to  strengthen  the 
pound  after  this  pressure. 

The  fall  months  are  a  heavy  Import  period 
for  England  and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  new 
austerity  plan  will  work  better  than  the 
Government's  earlier  efforts  to  halt  tha  drain 
on  gold.  Since  the  dollar  and  the  pound 
together  are  the  main  reserve  currencies,  the 
United  States  again  may  continue  to  aid 
England  if  a  sterling  crisis  develops  In  the 
fall.  England's  pe3maents  position  Is  weak, 
primarily  due  to  overinflated  home  demand, 
certain  industrial  Ineflnciencles.  management 
and  union  attitudes  and  Government  spend- 
ing. The  Government's  announcement  of 
new  deflationary  moves  strengthened  the 
pound  temporarily  In  lata  July  and  sterling 
advanced  In  the  foreign  exchange  market, 
but  the  first  week  In  August  brought  re- 
newed weakness  after  the  Bank  of  England 
disclosed  further  heavy  losses  In  July. 

However,  the  pound  and  the  dollar  are  so 
Interrelated  that  efforts  on  our  part  to 
strengthen  our  payments  deficit  Injure  Bri- 
tain's payments  account  and  vice  versa. 
Therefore  It  will  require  complicated  coor- 
dination of  the  Intricacies  and  conflicts  In 
each  country's  plans  In  order  to  Insure  a 
"compoiind"  solution  of  the  cxurency  prob- 
lems of  both  nations.  Tha  sterling  bloc  Is 
rocked  not  only  by  payments  problems  in 
England  Itself  but  by  similar  problems  In 
sonM  of  the  older  as  well  as  newly  formed 
autonomous  monetary  systems  within  the 
sterling  area.  For  example,  the  price  of  wool 
is  down  In  Australia,  and  South  Africa  and 
Ireland  are  having  payments  problems.  How- 
ever, lower  commodity  prices  help  to  reduce 
England's  import  bill. 

Britain's  first  line  of  reserves  are  worth 
over  $2.6  billion,  of  which  $2.4  bllllan  come 
from  tha  two  IMF  loans  which  were  made 
last  December  and  last  May.  Her  second 
line  of  reserves  can  presently  be  estimated 
at  about  $1.6  billion,  of  which  over  $1.2  bU- 
llon Is  derived  from  the  Government's  port- 
folio of  dollar  securities,  and  the  balance 
made  up  of  a  credit  of  $250  million  from 
tha  UJ3.  Export-Import  Bank  and  fiui^ber 
"swap"  facilities  that  might  be  arranged  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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To  look  at  the  problem  with  "rational 
bope,"  the  planned  cutbacks  In  Government 
spending  at  homs  and  abroad  and  the  redne- 
tkm  In  private  Investment  atvoad,  plus  other 
deflationary  measures  should  reduce  Brit- 
ain's deficit  in  1965  to  arotind  half  the  1964 
level,  with  hopes  for  eliminating  It  In  1966. 
The  '  United  Kingdom  business  cycle  has 
peaked  out  and  weak  spots  are  developing  In 
motors,  construction,  et  cetera.  It  was  only 
in  May  that  Britain  obtained  the  second  IMP 
loan,  and  both  the  new  program  and  the  re- 
cent date  (and  size)  of  her  borrowing  ap- 
pear to  make  an  early  voluntary  devalua- 
tion xinlikely.  Chances  stiU  are  that  the 
present  defense  wUl  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
parity  and  the  recent  Improvement  In  the 
proepects  of  the  Tories  to  come  to  power  may 
have  an  Important  part  to  play  In  coming 
events.  Any  present  real  danger  to  the 
pound  would  probably  be  from  a  forced,  In- 
voluntary devaluation  brought  on  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  speculative  attacks.  This  sit- 
uation Is  so  delicate  that  a  casual  remark 
from  an  overseas  banker  or  foreign  govern- 
ment official  of  an  Important  country  can 
cost  the  Nation  millions  in  losses,  and  thus 
the  pound's  future  might  very  well  be  de- 
cided by  psychological  factors. 

BTSENGTH   OB   WZAKKESS 

There  may  be  no  Immediate  crisis  in  the 
United  States  (at  this  writing  In  the  first 
week  of  August) ,  but  It  Is  well  to  ask  if  we 
are  attacking  our  pa37ment8  problems  from 
strength  or  from  weakness.  If  our  payments 
deficits  are  expected  to  persist  and  the  clas- 
sical mechanisms  are  not  to  be  prescribed 
by  Federal  authorities,  it  would  appear  to 
be  from  weakness  and  devaliiation  ultimately 
might  be  farced  upon  us. 

Indeed,  the  UJS.  balance  of  payments  flows 
with  Its  related  Intricate  problems  today  Is 
"the  taU  that  wags  the  dog"  of  our  domestic 
economy.  The  accuracy  of  projections  or 
estimates  of  the  biislness  outlook  and  of 
stock  prices  In  the  security  analyst's  ap- 
praisal ia  greatly  dependent  upon  the  official 
policies  adopted  to  meet  these  problems. 
There  are  over  600  Important  American  In- 
dustrial corporations  and  over  100  banks  of 
various  sizes  which  have  a  substantial  earn- 
ings stake  abroad,  not  to  mention  the  Im- 
pact of  International  flows  on  our  entire  do- 
mestic Industry.  The  administration  could 
deal  with  the  jwoblems  once  it  determined  to 
adopt  classical  mechanisms  for  a  cure.  The 
question  Is,  Will  It  depart  from  the  comfort- 
able but  Ineffective  coiu-se  of  "control  p«U- 
llatlves"  and  take  such  action?  What  will  be 
the  paradigm  of  the  fut\ire? 


Chicago  No  Water  Stealer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
11  Hoiise  Representatives  prepared  a  28- 
page  white  paper  report  which  attempted 
to  help  Improve  the  problems  in  Cana- 
dian-American relations. 

In  this  white  paper,  the  group  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  Lake  Michigan 
be  considered  boimdary  waters. 

Diversion  of  Lake  Michigan  water  by  Chi- 
cago to  flush  sewage  Into  the  MlsslBSliq^l 
River  system  lowers  the  water  level  of  the 
other  Great  Lakes,  thus,  directly,  effecting 
the  boundry  waters  of  Canadian  as  well  as 
U.S.  Interests. 


The  11  Members  of  the  House  could 
never  be  furthiK'  from  tbe  facts  in  draw- 
ing this  entirely  specious  conclusion.  We 
in  Chicago  have  heard  this  argument 
over  and  over  by  Members  representing 
other  Great  Lakes  areas. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  autiiOTS  of  this  report,  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  titled,  "Chicago  No  Water 
Stealer,"  and  also,  an  excellent  article 
by  the  science  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Mr.  Richard  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis' 
article  "Lake-Level  Myth  Down  the 
Drain,"  puts  to  rest  the  misconception 
about  Chicago's  role  in  effecting  lake 
levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  fair  and 
impartial  reading  of  Mr.  Lewis*  article 
will  convince  our  well-meaning  col- 
leagues how  wrong  they  are  In  trying 
to  blame  Chicago  for  the  fluctuating  level 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  believe  our  colleagues  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  in  their  white 
paper  by  presenting  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions which  I  think  are  a  commendable 
form  for  improving  Canadian-American 
relations.  But,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  that  portion  of  their  report  deal- 
ing with  Chicago  and  its  relationship  to 
the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  our  col- 
leagues have  sadly  missed  their  mark. 

The  editorial  and  Mr.  Lewis*  article 
follow: 

Chicago  No  Wathi  Stealer 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  "ai>palling  igno- 
rance" about  Canada  In  the  United  States 
as  noted  In  a  report  by  11  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

To  dispel  the  ignorance  and  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  the  Con- 
gressmen make  a  number  of  salutary  sug- 
gestions. American  businesses  in  Canada 
should  encourage  Canadian  Investment  in 
U.S.  subsidiaries  and  more  Canadian  man- 
agerial talent  should  be  used.  There  should 
be  freer  trade,  unlimited  Immigration,  and 
a  greater  exchange  of  students. 

But  just  as  there  Is  ap^>alling  Ignorance 
in  the  United  States  about  Canada  there  is 
also  appalling  Ignorance  about  another  mat- 
ter involving  Chicago  brought  up  by  the 
Congressmen.  They  recommended  that  Lake 
Michigan  come  \inder  Joint  International 
jurisdiction.  They  cvgued  that  Chicago's 
diversion  of  lake  water  for  sewage  disposal 
"lowers  the  water  level  of  the  other  Great 
Lakes." 

We  suggest  the  Congressmen  read  the 
scientific  report  by  Sun-Times  man.  Richard 
Lewis,  in  Sxinday's  Sun-Times.  In  it  he  called 
the  diversion  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  Lake 
levels  are  affected  largely  by  rain  and  geologi- 
cal considerations.  When  diversion  in  and 
out  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  are 
balanced  there  Is  a  net  Increase  of  half  an 
Inch. 

Chicago  has  good  relations  with  Canada 
It  should  not  be  called  a  water  stealer. 

Lake-Level  Mtth  Down  the  Drain 
(By  Richard  Lewis) 

Recent  studies  of  Great  Lakes  water  levels 
have  exploded  the  notion  that  they  are  sig- 
nlflcantly  affected  by  Chicago's  diversion  of 
Lake  Michigan  Into  tUe  minols-MlBsisslppl 
Rivers  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

For  that  reason,  claims  by  other  Great 
Lakes  States  and  Canada  that  diversion  low- 
en  ICTtia  anoagli  to  reduce  loads  that  ships 
eaa  earry  on  the  lakes  and  •lectrle  power 
production  have  beoom*  Increftflngly  tenu- 
ous. 


Such  claims  are  Involved  in  a  half  century 
oC  litigation  In  Federal  courts  and  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  pending  esse,  other 
Lake  States  want  Chicago  to  ret\u^  to  Lake 
THP<^>'ie»"  the  3,200  cubic  feet  of  water  a  sec- 
ond the  sanitary  district  now  flxishes  down 
the  nilnois  waterway  for  sanitation  and 
navigation  purposes. 

From  a  modem  engineering  and  meteoro- 
logical point  of  view,  this  \a  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

Studies  by  the  UJB.  Army  Corps  at  Bi- 
glneers  and  meteorologists  show  a  variety  of 
natural  and  manmade  effects  Influencing 
lake  levels  far  more  than  Chicago's  diversion. 
The  principal  one  Is  jH^clpltatlon — rain 
and  snow — on  the  lakes  and  the  land  which 
forms  their  watershed. 

Curiously,  the  land  area  from  which  pre- 
cipitation drains  to  the  lakes  Is  relatively 
small,  compared  to  the  vast  watersheds  ot 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Because 
of  this,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  rain  faUlng 
directly  Into  the  basin  to  maintain  lake 
levels. 

When  it  rains  in  Chicago  and  North  Shore 
suburbs,  for  example,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
rain  drains  into  Lake  Michigan.  Rimoff  that 
finds  its  way  Into  Chicago  sewers  empties 
into  the  Illinois  waterway  and  ultimately 
flows  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  addition,  the  drainage  west  of  Ridge 
Avenue  and  Green  Bay  Road  flows  naturally 
into  the  Mississippi  watershed,  not  Into  the 
lake. 

Next  to  the  Icecaps  on  Antarctica  and 
Greenland,  the  Great  Lakes  contain  the  larg- 
est supply  of  fresh  water  on  the  planet.  The 
water  surface  Is  95,000  square  miles  In  a 
basin  of  295,000  square  miles,  gouged  out  of 
ancient  sedimentary  rocks  by  the  last  Ice 
age. 

Much  of  the  land  s\irf  ace  In  the  basin  con- 
sists of  glacial  gravel  and  sand.  Water  la 
held  by  this  porous  mixture  and  may  not 
reach  the  lake  system  for  months  or  years. 
Ivan  W.  Brunk,  supervising  public  service 
meteorologist  for  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
here,  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  time- 
lag  In  the  flow  of  precipitation  into  the  lakes 
on  this  account.  Some  of  It  may  take  several 
years  to  move  through  the  Bubsoll  Into  the 
lakes  and  runoff  from  ralnfaU  In  1  year  may 
not  reach  the  lakes  until  tbe  next. 

Despite  exacting  studies,  like  Brunk's 
which  show  the  relationship  of  ralnfaU  to 
lake  levels,  no  one  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate cycles  of  high  and  low  water. 

There  are  seasonal  fluctuations,  with  the 
lakes  tending  to  be  higher  In  early  sununer 
and  lower  in  winter.  But  no  long-term  ones 
have  been  detected  despite  popular  notions 
there  are  7-  and  11-year  cycles,  according 
to  John  E.  Hanna,  chief  of  publications  Ibr 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  authoritative  Lake 
Survey  at  Detroit. 

The  lack  at  lake-level  trends  is  not  re- 
markable In  view  of  the  fact  that  lake- 
level  records  have  been  kept  only  since  1860. 
Because  of  the  apparently  random  fluctua- 
tions, levels  cannot  be  predicted  over  the 
long  term  any  more  readily  than  the  weatber. 
However,  ons  trend  has  appeared  In 
another  ot  the  natiual  forces  affecting  the 
lakes,  the  force  caUed  Isostasy.  That  is  the 
mattresslike  tendency  of  the  earth's  crust 
to  bounce  back  to  its  original  shape  when 
depressed  by  a  heavy  load,  such  as  a  sheet 
of  thick  Ice. 

The    entire    Great    Lakes    Basin    still    Is 
bouncing  back  from  being  pressed  down  fbr 
many  thousands  of  years  by  the  great  Wu- 
oonsin  Ice  sheet  which  retreated  out  of  the    ? 
basin  about  11,000  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time,  the  land  is  rising 
more  rapidly  In  the  northeast  of  the  basin 
than  In  the  southwest,  where  Chicago  is 
located.  This  causes  the  water  level  to  faU 
In  comparison  to  the  land  In  the  northeast 
and  appear  to  rise  In  the  southwest.    The 
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Chicago,  the  water  level  is  rising 
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I  change  present  shorelines. 
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By  ccMnparison,  Chicago's  diversion  of  3,200 
cubic  feet  at  water  a  second  has  lowered 
Mlchig^an-Huron  about  2.75  inches  and  Lake 
Erie  1.6  Inches,  according  to  the  lake  sur- 
vey. It  has  had  leas  effect  on  Michigan- 
Huron  than  the  dredging  of  the  St.  Clair 
River. 

Moreover,  Chicago's  diversion  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  channeling  of  wat& 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  watershed  into  Lake 
Superior  which  has  raised  the  Michigan- 
Huron  lake  level  4.5  inches. 

This  would  give  Lakes  Michigan-Huron  a 
net  increase  of  1.75  inches  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  Welland  Canal  which  in- 
creases the  flow  of  water  out  of  Lake  Erie 
also  affects  Michigan-Huron.  The  effect  is 
to  lower  the  double  lake  about  1.25  inches. 

Thus,  when  all  the  diversion,  in  and  out, 
is  balanced,  Michigan-Huron  shows  a  net  in- 
crease of  a  half  inch. 

If  there  was  doubt  about  the  effect  of  rain- 
fall on  lake  levels,  it  should  have  been  dis- 
pelled this  year.  The  rains  came  and  the 
level  of  Lakes  Michigan-Huron  went  up. 

At  the  end  of  August,  the  lake  which  had 
dropped  to  an  all-time  low  last  year,  reached 
576.8  feet.  This  level  is  called  low  water 
datum  by  Army  engineers.  It  is  a  baseline 
from  which  the  ups  and  downs  of  all  the 
Great  Lakes  are  computed. 

The  level  this  August  was  a  good  10  inches 
above  that  of  a  year  ago.  Still,  it  was  a  foot 
below  the  10-year  average. 

The  lake  survey  expected  a  fall  of  1  Inch 
in  September,  but  with  heavy  rains  this 
month  the  seasonal  drop  may  be  reversed. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  that  natural  forces 
affect  the  lake  level  much  more  signiflcantly 
than  diversion,  the  effect  of  litigation  over 
diversion  has  been  to  retard  the  piping  of 
lake  water  to  communities  beyond  the  Chi- 
cago area. 

But  as  the  population  of  northern  Illinois 
rises  and  ground  water  supplies  become  less 
and  less  adequate,  more  communities  will  be 
compelled  to  tiirn  to  the  lake  for  water. 

Historically,  the  relationship  between  the 
lake  level  and  rainfall  is  iUiistrated  dra- 
matically by  the  Chicago  fire  of  October  8 
and  9,  1871.  Records  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Weather  Bureau  were  destroyed,  but 
the  Journal  of  the  Bureau  in  that  year  ob- 
served that  the  Are  followed  a  prolonged 
drought. 

Between  the  summer  of  1871  and  the 
spring  of  1872,  the  lake  level  dropped  2^ 
feet — the  largest  fall  ever  recorded. 
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Electrical  and  Mechanical  Office 
Equipment 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18. 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rigiit  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Rkcoko  show,  If  possible,  if  there  are 
any  proposals  pending  to  increase  the 
aggregate  amount  which  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  equlixn^it  Involved? 

Mr.  JONES  of  AflssourL  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromMisBourL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  I  believe  I 
might  throw  some  light  on  that  question. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  pending  legldatlan 
or  resolutions  for  that  purpose.  Ac- 
tually, the  necessltj  for  that  haa  been 


lessened  due  to  the  fact  that  some  weeks 
ago  the  House  adopted  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  an  automatic 
typewriter  which  would  not  come  out  of 
the  electrical  equipment  fund. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  as 
far  as  the  chairman  of  that  particular 
subcommittee  is  concerned,  there  would 
certainly  be  no  necessity  for  any  Increase 
in  it. 

Mr.'  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  indicate  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  authority  to  use  this  type  of 
equipment  in  our  district  oflBces? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
is  no  additional  authority  granted 
through  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it  there  are  certain  districts  where 
the  GSA  has  a  pool  and  it  is  possible  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  obtain  type- 
writers and  other  equipment;  whereas,  in 
other  areas  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  believe,  perhaps,  the  committee  might 
well  consider  this  question  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  Members  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain sufiQcient  equipment  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 


Sugar  Lobby  Smell  Not  Sweet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1965 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this 
session  of  Congress  ends  we  will  un- 
doubtedly have  before  us  again — in  the 
form  of  a  conference  report — the  in- 
famous sugar  bill. 

At  last  reports,  the  Senate  had  wisely 
knocked  out  of  the  bill,  as  approved  by 
the  House,  some  of  the  quotas  to  certain 
foreign  countries  and  reduced  the  life  of 
the  l^islation  from  5  to  2  years. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  other  body  will  do  anything  worth- 
while concerning  the  activities  of  the 
sugar  lobbyists,  who  have  been  feather- 
ing their  nests.  In  this  connection  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  October  17,  1965: 

This  Sugab  Lobby  Smklx.  Is  Not  Sweet 

Representative  Hall,  Missouri  Republican. 
sayB  the  handling  of  the  sugar  bill  in  the 
House  "reeka  not  from  the  'sweet  smeU  of 
sugar'  but  from  the  'rank  odor  of  payola.'  " 
Perhaps  ICr.  Hau.  overstates  his  case.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  that  any  Congressman 
pocketed  "payola"  in  the  accepted  meaning 
of  that  word. 

Another  Member  of  the  House,  Represent- 
ative Pkllt,  Washington  Republican, 
summed  up  the  matter  more  accurately 
when  he  told  his  colleagues:  "This  sort  of 
business  has  aU  the  earmarks  of  Influence 
peddling — If  not  worse — and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  stop  it." 

The  amendment  was  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative FiNDLXT,  Republican  of  Illinois. 
It  was  simple  and  to  the  point.  TJiftder  its 
terms  any  foreign  country  which  hired  lobby- 
ists to  press  Its  claim  for  a  sugar  quota  would 
be  bfured  from  our  domestic  market.    It  was 


defeated,  114  to  98.  Thus,  unless  the  Sen- 
ate does  a  clean-up  Job,  which  is  unlikely, 
the  sugar  lobbyists  will  be  swarming  around 
the  House  for  at  least  another  6  years,  creat- 
ing the  impression  that  they  control  U.S. 
policy  in  this  delicate  area. 

No  one  says  that  all  lobbying  Is  bad  or 
thai?  all  lobbyists  should  be  banned.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Many  lobbyUts  representing 
American  interests  render  services  that  are 
useful  and  possibly  even  necessary  to  the 
successful  functioning  of  Congress.  This 
general  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  in 
an  article  by  Arthur  Edson. 

But  what  useful  service  can  be  credited  to 
the  ubiquitous  sugar  lobbyists?  Through- 
out the  House  debate  Pindlit  and  his  back- 
ers tried  in  vain  to  find  out.  This  is  hardly 
surprising.  Most  of  these  lobbyists  know  Ut- 
tle  or  nothing  about  the  complex  business  of 
fixing  sugar  quotas.  Furthermore,  all  the  in- 
formation needed  by  the  House  was  readUy 
available  from  sources  within  the  adminis- 
tration. The  lobbyists  were  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  handsomely  paid,  but 
influential,  fifth  wheels. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  most  of  the 
House  Members  are  so  Indifferent,  so  In- 
sensitive, in  this  matter.  If  Hall  or  Pellt 
or  both  are  right,  the  House  has  the  mak- 
ings of  a  potential  Bobby  Baker  case  on  Its 
hands.  But  the  Members,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  give  every  Indication  that  they 
couldnt  care  less. 

Actually,  this  is  not  as  siu-prising  as  it 
seems.  For  the  sugar  bill  over  the  years  has 
been  in  the  private  domain  of  Chairman 
CooLET  of  the  Hoxise  Agriculttire  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  his  baby,  and  the  hande-off  notice 
Is  generally  respected.  Furthermore,  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  House  Members  are  not 
greatly  interested.  No  doubt  Chairman 
CooLET  and  a  few  members  of  his  committee 
are  fully  conversant  with  the  provisions  of 
the  measure.  But  the  Members,  by  and 
large,  are  not,  and  the  Senate  at  this  late 
hour  in  the  session  vsrill  have  little  oppor- 
tunity or  IncUnlatlon  for  a  serious  study  of 
the  bill. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  leave-it-to- 
Cooley  attitude  are  remarkable,  to  say  the 
least. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  Argentina  and 
Venezuela.  Argentina's  agricultural  coun- 
selor, Enreque  Oaston  Valente,  said  his 
country  "thinks  it  Is  entitled  to  a  quota 
without  the  Government  having  to  pay  any- 
one." Venezuela  thought  otherwise.  It  re- 
tained Charles  Patrick  Clark,  attorney  and 
one  of  this  town's  more  successful  lobbyists, 
at  $50,000  a  year  for  2^^  years.  The  result: 
Venezuela's  quota  imder  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration bill,  2,676  tons,  was  raised  by 
the  Cooley  corrunittee  to  30,809  tons.  Ar- 
gentina was  scheduled  for  a  quota  of  some 
63,000  tons.  The  conunittee  cut  it  back  to 
21,500  tons.  No  need  for  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  anyone? 

Some  other  oddities:  Thailand,  which  had 
never  had  a  sugar  quota,  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  hire  as  a  lobbyist  one  of  Coolet'.s 
former  colleagues  on  the  House  committee. 
The  Thais  were  awarded  about  20,000  tons. 
Seven  other  newcomers  to  this  country's 
sugar  bowl  were  granted  quotas.  And  (can 
you  believe  it?)  each  had  the  foresight  to 
hire  a  lobbyist. 

As  already  indicated,  the  useful  nature  of 
tjke  services  rendered  by  these  lobbyists  are 
as  mysterious  as  the  criteria  used  by  the 
committee  to  determine  which  country  gets 
how  much.  But  there  is  notliing  mysterious 
about  some  of  the  other  activities  of  the 
lobbyists.  Oscar  Chapman,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  chairman  last  year 
of  a  Johnson-for-Presldent  fundraislng  en- 
terprise. Clark  has  been  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  Democratic  campaign  funds. 
Donald  Dawson,  a  former  Truman  aid.  was 
also  active  in  the  Johnson  campaign.  And 
so   on.    These   men  may  not   know  much 


about  the  sugar  business,  but  they  know 
their  way  around  town. 

Chairman  Coolxt  Is  a  bit  sensitive  about 
the  activity  and  the  take  of  the  lobbyists. 
At  a  hearing  last  August.  Findlkt  wanted  to 
ask  some  questions  about  compensation  of 
Lobbyist  Ganson  PurceU.  Vanrurr  was  cut 
off  by  the  chairman.  Oooixr  said  ft  is 
"none  of  your  business  and  none  of  my  bus- 
iness what  his  terms  of  employment  as  a 
lawyer  are.  He  fixes  his  own  fee  and  his 
own  arrangements." 

The  chairman,  we  think.  Is  egreglously 
mistaken.  Knowledge  respecting  the  fees 
of  lobbyists  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  And,  most  em- 
phatically, it  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
the  American  people  who.  In  the  long  run, 
pick  up  the  tab. 


Tribute  to  Teens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  the  youth  of  today 
are  characterized  as  irresponsible,  lazy, 
or  disdainful  of  the  needs  of  others. 
Unfortunately,  the  misdeeds  of  a  few 
sometimes  overshadow  the  activities  of 
the  majority  of  our  Nation's  young 
people. 

An  example  of  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority of  America's  youth  occurred  re- 
cently in  Macomb  County.  Mich.,  located 
in  the  congressional  district  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

An  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 13  edition  of  the  Macomb  Daily 
under  the  headline,  "Tribute  to  Teens," 
describes  the  activities  of  a  group  of 
youngsters  who,  unselfishly,  devoted 
more  than  3.000  hours  of  their  time 
during  the  summer  months  to  work  in 
local  hospitals  and  other  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  iinanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  Macomb  Dally  article, 
which  was  written  by  Assistant  City  Edi- 
tor Bud  Sloan,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Tribute   to    Teens — Macomb    Youngsters 
CoMF(»T  THE  Sick  and  Infibm 

(By  Bud  Sloan) 

They  seem  like  average  teenagers. 

And  they  are,  except — 

They  have  an  unusual  capacity  for  com- 
passion. 

"They"  are  the  300  volunteers  who  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Macomb  County 
Red  Cross  High  School  Council  and  Tuesday 
night  they  were  publicly  honored  for  their 
himianitarian  work. 

For  the  Joy  and  pleasure  they  bring  to 
crippled  chUdren,  retarded  children,  and 
those  whlling  away  idle  hours  In  hospitals, 
the  volunteers  were  given  a  plaque  In  recog- 
nition of  the  many  hotu^  they  have  spent 
bringing  cheer  and  hope  to  the  unfortunate. 

In  presenting  the  1964-65  youth  group 
achievement  award — given  annually  to  an 
outstanding  youth  organization  by  Parent's 
magazine — RoseviUe  Mayor  Arthur  fi.  C. 
Waterman  offered  the  gratitude  of  the  sick 
and  the  tnflrm. 

"I  am  heartened  to  find  so  many  of  our 
young  people  In  the  county  willing  to  give 


at  their  time  In  eonstractlve  service  to  the 
ecHnmunlty,"  Waterman  said. 

He  recalled  the  amazing  record  of  the  vol- 
unteers In  the  past  year. 

"During  the  sommer  mcmths,  the  volun- 
teers gave  over  8,000  hours  of  service  In  six 
nursing  homes,  St.  Joseph  Hospital  In  Mount 
Clemens.  Mount  Clemens  General  Hospital, 
Macomb  County  Health  Clinic.  Red  Cross 
Bloodmoblles.  and  general  work  at  the  Bed 
Cross  chapter  headquarters,"  Waterman  said. 

Apart  from  the  hospital  work,  volunteers 
gave  parties  for  crippled  children,  blind  chil- 
dren, and  retarded  children. 

Mark  Golembolwskl,  16,  of  S8701  West- 
chester, Sterling  township,  who  was  InstaUed 
as  president  of  the  councU  Tuesday  night, 
summed  It  up: 

"Most  of  the  youngsters  we  try  to  cheer 
up  don't  get  around  very  much. 

"Hardly  anyone  comes  In  contact  with 
them  except  their  Immediate  family. 

"If  we  can  bring  a  little  cheer  Into  their 
lives  we  feel  we  are  amply  rewarded." 

Deborah  Nlemer,  16,  of  29943  Hughes,  St. 
Clair  Shores,  who  took  office  as  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  council,  qx>ke  of  the 
many  visits  by  volimteers  to  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

"It  is  so  heartwarming  to  see  the  eyes  of  a 
patient  light  up  when  we  stop  in  for  a  visit," 
said  Miss  Nlemer. 

"Often  they  will  ask  us  to  read  for  them 
or  write  a  letter. 

"Many  are  lonely  and  the  friendship  we 
offer  seems  to  be  priceless  to  them.*' 

Taking  c^ce  with  Golemboiwskl  and  Miss 
Nlemer  at  the  meeting  w«re:  James  Scott, 
Mount  Clemens  High  School,  vice  president; 
Claudia  Smith,  Lakevlew  High  School,  St. 
Clair  Shores,  recording  secretary;  Janet 
Ziemlnski.  Warren  Woods  Hlg^  School,  his- 
torian, and  Gary  Glasen,  E^pler  Jtinlor  High 
School.  Utlca,  sergeant  at  arms. 

And  as  the  excitement  of  the  presentation 
and  the  Installation  of  officers  died  away  In 
the  Red  Cross  Chi^iter  at  17966  Eleven  MUe 
Rocul.  Rosevme,  Mrs.  CecU  Fansler.  director 
of  Red  Cross  youth  In  the  county,  looked 
fondly  at  the  youngsters. 

"Truly,"  she  said,  "they  are  their  brother's 
keepers." 


Moscow,  Peiping,  ud  Haooi  Back 
Demonstrators 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP  SOUTH    CABOLINA  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  Communist  world 
conspiracy  being  Involved  in  the  peace 
demonstrations,  teach-ins,  and  draft 
card  burnings  in  the  United  States  we 
should  read  the  following  which  appeared 
from  news  dispatches  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning: 
[nxxn  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19,  1965] 

Moscow    AMD    PSXPINQ    HAIL    DKMONSTBATTONS 

Newspapers  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  yesterday  praised  Americans 
who  took  part  In  weekend  demo^tratlons 
against  U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

"Americans  Ashamed  of  America,"  was  the 
headline  In  the  Soviet  Government  news- 
paper Izvestla  last  night  over  long  stories 
aXxnxt  the  demonstrations. 

"Washington  Is  alarmed."  Izvestla  declared, 
then  went  into  a  discussion  of  investigations 
planned  by  the  Attorney  General's  Office  into 
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I  Viet  oami 


the  oOctal  Pec^le'B  Dallj  said 
_-n  UJB.  authorltlea  ueed  large 
policemen.  FBI  agents,  and  hired 
obstruot  and  sabotage"  the  dem- 
it also  quoted  an  article  In  the 
neiwapaper  Mhan  Dan,  paj- 
trfbute  to  the  Amezloan  demoa- 


^.  the  newsp<4>er  dlstingulehed  be- 
peace  loving  American  people  and 
who  are  called  warmongers  who 
by  nature. 


Tree  Capi  tal  of  the  Soath,  Taylor  Connty, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  TLOBDA 

IN  THeI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  mrsday,  October  14. 1965 

liCi'.V^QnA.  ICr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  announcing  to  the  Congress 
of  the  U  ilted  States,  a  procIamatlc«i  by 
the  Hon  nble  Haydon  Bums.  Governor 
of  FIozl(  a.  proclaiming  Taylor  County, 
Fla..  as  1  tie  "Tree  Cai^tal  of  the  South." 

Mr.  S\  leaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
tremend  vm  Importance  of  timber  and  Its 
related  1  idustrles  to  the  econtxny  of  this 
Natkm.  n  fact  It  Is  one  of  the  five  major 
Industrl  s  of  the  Uhlted  States. 

It  Is  h  urd  to  visualize,  as  we  see  an  In- 
dividual tree,  that  this  one  Item  Is  a 
basic  CO]  nerstone  of  the  econcxny  of  this 
Nation.  The  landowner  Is  the  first  In  a 
long  liiK  of  Americans  who  derive  all  or 
part  of  heir  Incomes  from  timber. 

The  I  Lultitude  of  wood  products  and 
Ixmiber  iins  Into  the  thousands. 

It  Is  therefore  with  Justlfialde  pride 
that  I  j  to  wtth  Oovemor  Bums  in  as- 
serting Dur  daim  that  Taylor  County, 
an  area  ^^ilch  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent  m  he  Congress,  Is  the  "Tree  Cs4>ltal 
of  the  £  suth." 

This  I  f  temoon  on  the  st^>s  of  the  capl- 
tol  of  norlda.  Governor  Bums  took  a 
hrandlc  ;  Iron  to  aSBx  his  signature  to 
a  procls  matlMi  which  had  been  inscribed 


on  a  hu  re  cross  section  of  a  cypress  tree. 
It  reads: 


lor 

a  world 

leads  th» 

the 

Taylor 

South. 


I  Soul  h 


Wherebs  offlclal  forest  statistics  prove  Tay- 

■  OMix  ty,  Pla..  throughout  history  has  been 

leader  In  tree  production,  and  now 

South  In  wood  harvested  and  leads 

.-_  in  relorestatlon,  I  hereby  proclaim 

<  tounty,  Fla.,  the  Tree  Capital  of  the 


sawmill  ever  to  operate  east  of  the  Mls- 
sissippL 

The  sawmill  town  at  Carbur  sprang 
up,  and  was  the  largest  sawmill  tovm  in 
the  world. 

When  these  early  timber  companies 
out  out  the  virgin  forests,  many  believed 
Taylor  Ooonty  would  dwindle  away,  but 
forward  thinking  men  began  reforesta- 
tion even  as  the  last  vestiges  of  the  vir- 
gin stands  were  cut  away.  Their  efforts 
have  borne  fruit. 

Our  area  is  noted  for  its  rapid  rate  of 
growth  of  timber  and  just  over  a  decade 
ago,  Buckeye  Cellulose  Corp.  established 
its  huge  plant  near  Perry,  and  today 
after  five  major  expansions,  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  dissolving  pulp  producers 
in  America. 

Lee-Tidewater  Cypress  Co.  is  today 
expanding  into  a  completely  new  plant, 
and  employs  hundreds  of  people. 

Cooperation  between  the  pulp  and 
timber  industry  has  brought  a  resur- 
gence of  the  lumber  Industry  in  the  covm- 
ty,  and  today  five  major  mills  are  operat- 
ing there. 

Taylor  County  has  nearly  a  billion 
board  feet  of  standing  timber  and  wood 
harvesting  In  the  county  last  year  ex- 
ceeded 340,000  cords  of  wood.  Looking 
to  the  future,  Taylor  County  has  been 
the  leading  tree  planting  county  In  our 
State,  having  planted  over  87  million 
seedlings  since  1928,  with  thousands  of 
acres  reforested  with  direct  seeding. 

This  past  year  alone.  Taylor  County 
planted  6^  million  seedlings. 

Taylor  County  has  more  tree  farm 
acreage  than  any  other  county  In  the 
State,  In  fact  one  of  every  12  tree  farm 
acres  In  Florida  Is  located  In  Taylor 
County. 
This  Is  the  basis  for  our  claim. 
Each  year.  Perry  is  the  site  for  a  great 
pine  tree  festival  which  pays  tribute  to 
the  second  largest  Industry  In  our 
State — ^timber — ^producing  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  Income  annually. 

I  take  pride  in  being  able  to  present 
just  a  portion  of  the  story  of  Taylor 
County  to  the  Congress.  Mai  looking 
to  the  future,  where  we  will  need  an  ever 
Increasing  amount  of  wood  for  a  grow- 
ing Nation,  are  scientifically  conserving 
this  priceless  natural  resource  in  the 
Taylor  County  area. 

I  pay  tribute  to  them  and  salute  the 
people  of  Perry  knd  Taylor  County,  and 
join  with  them  in  making  claim  to  the 
title  that  Taylor  County  is  truly  the 
"Tree  Capital  of  the  South." 


This  s  no  idle  boast. 

As  f  ir  back  as  the   ITOO's.  Taylor 

County  pegan  harvesting  tts  vast  acreages 

timber,  "niroui^  the  years  this 

accelerated,  as  Taylor  County 

In  the  heartland  of  America's 

iber. 

_^ing  hit  a  peak  In  the  early 

^ this  cen^iry  with  the  oonstruD- 

tion  (rflthe  largest  eyiM-ess  sawmill  In  the 
world,  the  Barton  Swartx  Co..  stQl  In 
operatj  sn  as  the  Ijee-Tldewater  Cypress 
Co.,  an  1  the  huge  Brooks-Scanltm  saw- 
mill, ^i^ch  was  to  become  the  laiseat 


Sharing  Federal  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  KASSACHnsam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14. 1965 
Mr.     MORSE.      Mr.     Speaker,     last 
Thursday,  I  Introduced  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  certain  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  to  the  States  for  dis- 


tribution  to   communities   for   health, 
education,  and  welfare  projects. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  approach  Is 
crucial  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  local  government,  which  Is  already 
struggling  with  a  narrow  tax  base  and 
Increasing  needs.  An  additional  source 
of  funds  would  ease  high  property  taxes 
which  in  the  long  run  tend  to  weaken  the 
competitive  position  of  States  and  com- 
munities in  the  national  economy. 

One  of  the  voices  raised  in  support  of 
the  tax  sharing  idea  has  been  that  of 
the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun.  In  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  Thursday,  October 
14,  the  Sun  pointed  out  its  early  support 
for  such  a  proposal  and  its  continued 
determination  to  press  for  a  systefli  that 
would  enable  our  local  communities  and 
State  governments  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  popiilation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  editorial  in  the  Record: 

Shabing  I^krai.  Taxes 
More  than  a  year  ago,  this  newsimper 
was  one  of  the  first  voices  in  the  country 
to  propose  the  idea  of  distributing  part  of 
the  ^deral  aovernmenfa  Income  tax  rev- 
enues to  the  Statee  and  the  cities. 

Our  reasoning  was  simple.  Federal  rev- 
enuee  are  rising  steadily  as  the  economy 
expands,  while  State  and  municipal  treasur- 
ies are  everywhere  approfu^hlng  bankruptcy. 
Many  of  the  major  needs  of  20th-century 
America  are  local:  better  schools,  better  po- 
lice protection,  better  sewerage,  welfare  pro- 
grams and  so  on.  Although  there  Is  a  patch- 
work of  Federal  programs  available  to  help 
State  and  local  communities  meet  these 
needs,  the  red  tape  can  get  no  ccanplex  that 
moet  mimlclpalltles  are  left  In  the  cold. 

Besides,  we  would  rather  see  local  gov- 
ernments handle  these  problems  by  them- 
selves than  have  to  be  fed  and  led  by  Wash- 
ington. But  because  real  estate  taxes  and 
sale  taxes  have  reached  their  saturation  point 
almost  everywhere  In  the  country,  there  Is 
nowhere  the  States  and  cities  can  go  to  get 
more  money  except  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Sharing  in  Federal  tnc<Hne  tax  revenues 
would  also  give  cities  a  fairer  break  In  rela- 
tion to  towns.  Cities  such  as  Lowdl  have 
high  tax  rates  because  there  are  so  many 
lu-ban  services  to  provide.  Towns  have  lower 
tax  rates  because  there  la  less  nee^or  police 
protection.  Incinerators,  sewage  *tt^eatment 
plants,  and  so  on.  The  result  Is  th«it  Indus- 
try locates  in  the  towns,  lowering  their  tax 
rates  even  more;  while  at  the  same  time  In- 
dustry leaves  the  cities,  raising  the  real  estate 
levies  on  the  city  homeowner. 

The  notion  of  Federal  tax  distribution  was 
officially  proposed  to  President  Johnson  late 
last  year  by  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  former  White 
Hoiise  economic  adviser.  But  the  plan  lan- 
guished because  ra-ganlzed  labor  was  opposed 
to  It  and  because  President  Johnson  was 
Irked  at  Heller  for  leaking  the  Idea  to  the 
press. 

After  many  months  of  hibernation,  the 
plan  was  picked  up  again  not  by  the  Demo- 
cratlce  administration,  but  by  Republican 
Governors  and  now,  by  Senator  Jacob 
K.  jAvrrs.  of  New  York,  also  a  Republican. 

Javits  t-h<«  week  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  establish  a  $2.5  bUUon  annual  trust 
fund  which  the  VJB.  Treasury  would  dis- 
tribute to  the  States,  which  covQd  use  their 
allotments  for  programs  Involving  health, 
education  and  welfare. 

The  Javlts  proposal  Is  not  perfect,  but  It 
Is  a  big  step  In  the  right  directum.  We  hope 
Congress  gives  it  very  careful  scrutiny,  and 
that  a  workable  program  of  tax  sharing  Is 
enacted  very  soon. 


October  19,  1965 
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New  York's  Mayoral  Drama  Nearing 
Clhnax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18. 1965 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleatues 
the  following  column  by  William  S. 
White  which  appeared  in  the  October  15, 
1965.  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  : 

Mayoral    Drama    Nearing    Climax 
(By  WllUam  S.  White) 
Washington.— The     big    poUtlcal     melo- 
drama of  the  year  under  the  big  tent  of 
New  York  City  1b  approaching  Its  climax  In 
October  instead  of  November. 

The  race  for  mayor  between  Abraham 
Beame,  the  Democrat,  and  Representative 
John  Lindsay,  the  un-Republlcan  RepubU- 
can  running  with  the  shrill  blessing  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  fell  into  the  doldrums  during 
the  newspaper  strike.  The  bulk  of  the  press 
was  blacked  out  by  a  walkout  that  was 
harmful  to  labor's  reputation  for  responsi- 
bility and  even  more  harmful  to  the  public 
interest.  Perforce  largely  blacked  out  as 
well  was  the  campaign  itself. 

Now  that  the  major  papers  are  back  In 
publication  this  very  circumstance  has.  by 
the  power  ot  contrast,  thrust  the  campaign 
into  a  higher  tempo  than  cwtlinarlly  could 
have  been  expected  until  the  very  «nd  of 
October.  An  unseasonal  period  of  undue 
quietude  has  been  succeeded  by  an  un- 
seasonal period  of  feverish  activity. 

As  the  contest  is  now  fully  resumed.  Its 
true  implications  are  coming  through.  For 
this  is  no  longer  in  any  real  sense  a  struggle 
between  two  parties  for  public  office.  It  Is 
in  fact  a  confrontation  between  the  party 
system  of  government  as  the  country  has 
generally  known  it  and  a  raging  no-party 
ultrallberallsm  which  sees  in  Mr.  Lindsay  a 
knight  upon  the  whitest  of  white  horses,  a 
slayer  of  the  dragon  of  bossism. 

And  bossism  in  New  York  has  come  to 
mean  the  leadership  of  the  fellow  one  doesn't 
like.  Mr.  Beame  is  the  beneficiary  of  the 
bosses  precisely  in  the  sense  that.  say. 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  in  1960.  In  truth,  the 
same  bosses  are  involved.  This  circum- 
stance was  not  held  to  invalidate  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, nor  yet  to  ennoble  his  1960  opponent, 
Richard  Nixon.  But  this  time  it  is  put  for- 
ward as  the  barrier  of  righteousness  to  the 
imfortunate  Mr.  Beame. 

What  happens  to  Mr.  Beame  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  point  of  this  column.  Nor  does 
this  columnist  have  the  faintest  notion 
whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  elected. 
The  point  Is  that  the  campaign  In  New  York 
Is  being  conducted  only  nominally  on  meas- 
urable issues  related  to  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  Is.  on  Mr.  Lindsay's  side,  a  howl- 
Ingly  ideological  crusade,  a  kind  of  evangeli- 
cal holy  war,  in  which  nobody  with  him  Is 
quite  a  Republican  or  quite  a  Democrat  but 
in  which  most  everybody  with  him  is  so  very 
liberal  that  It  hurts. 

The  real  heart  of  the  Lindsay  campaign  Is 
in  the  Liberal  Party,  a  rump  movement  es- 
sentially of  old  defectors  from  the  Demo- 
cratic who  long  ago  foimd  it.  however  lib- 
eral by  any  definition  outside  New  York,  far 
too  conservative  for  them.  Across  the  street, 
the  ultraconservatlve  Republicans  are  rally- 
ing to  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  the  candidate 
of  the  Conservative  Party. 

Buckley  Is  now  bringing  fear  and  pain  to 
the  Lindsay  forces,  as  can  be  seen  in  Mr. 


Lindsat's  Increasingly  vehement  denuncia- 
tions of  this  borer  from  within.  Tlie  Beame 
f eUows  are  more  phlloenphlf!  aboo*  their  own 
troubles  wltb  the  Uberal  Putj.  "Hiey  have 
lived  with  their  borers  traoi  within  for  a  loog 

time. 

Thin  then.  Is  the  madly  mixed  scene  in 
New  York.  If  the  election  were  today.  Mr. 
Beame  would  win.  What  might  happen  be- 
tween now  and  November  Is  anybody's 
guess. 


Democracy  for  Export 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW    JBtSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  highly  in- 
teresting article  "Democracy  for  Ex- 
port" by  Ted  Hall  that  appeared  in  the 
Bergen  Record  on  Tuesday,  September 
28.  1965.  and  the  Morning  Call  on  Thurs- 
day. September  30.  1965. 

Mr.  Hall  describes  a  most  worthwhile 
organization,  labor's  peace  corps  and  de- 
velopment program,  that  is  committed 
to  a  practical  demonstration  of  brother- 
ly love  and  group  cooperation.  Under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  the  founder, 
Jerry  Leopaldi.  the  members  put  their 
hands  and  hearts  together  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  of  other  countries  help 
themselves.  Mr.  Leopaldi,  a  working- 
man,  Is  no  visionary  but  a  can-do  orga- 
nizer of  useful  projects  such  as  the  Hon- 
duras Mission  sketched  in  Mr.  Hall's 
article. 

The  Messrs.  Leopaldi,  Comprelli,  and 
Franza  and  their  associates  reflect  the 
best  attributes  of  America  and  set  an 
example  worthy  of  emulation  by  all  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Hall's  article  follows; 

Democracy  for  Export 
(By  Ted  Hall) 
Ask  for  carpenter  Sal  Comprelli  around 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.'s 
Federal  Laboratories  in  Clifton  these  days, 
and  theyll  teU  you  he's  off  in  Honduras 
building  houses  for  the  natives.  The  same 
goes  for  Nunzlo  Franza,  a  mason  at  the 
Schrader  Valve  Co.,  In  Brooklyn. 

They  are  the  first  skilled  workmen  to  be 
sent  out  by  Labor's  Peace  Corps,  an  Imagi- 
native program  sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers  and  sup- 
ported by  the  auto,  steel,  rubber,  carpenters', 
and  painters'  unions.  It  Is  also  supported  by 
two  elderly  sLsters  in  Arizona  and  a  Brooklyn 
man  named  Robert  Bonsignore.  all  strangers 
to  the  Corp's  founder  and  director.  Jerry  Leo- 
paldi, who  finds  their  generosity  both  puz- 
zling and  pleasing. 

TOO  visionary? 
Jerry  Leopaldi  Is  president  of  the  1.600- 
member  Local  No.  447  of  the  Electrical 
Workers  at  Federal  Laboratories.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  local  for  14  of  hU  88 
years,  and  was  reelected  this  year  by  a  3-to-l 
vote  despite  a  long  and  less  than  frultfxU 
strike. 

He  has  been  criticized  by  constltuento  as 
being  too  visionary  for  a  union  president. 
He  neither  denies  new  argues  the  charge. 
"That  3-to-l  margin  Is  answer  enough."  he 
says. 
The  idea  for  Labor's  Peace  Corpe  was  gen- 


erated by  a  Uaryknoll  missionary  priest's  lec- 
ture to  ttkb  Holy  Name  Society  of  Our  Lady 
ot  the  Lake  Church  in  Verona  S  years  ago. 
Disturbed  by  the  missionary's  descrlptton  at 
poverty  in  OhUe,  Leopaldi  Invited  him  to  hie 
home  to  continue  the  discussion,  and  the 
two  talked  far  Into  the  night. 

WHAT  CAN    ONI    MAN    DO? 

"I  knew  I  had  to  do  something  about  this 
poverty,"  Leopoldl  eays.  "I  realised  I  had 
spent  too  mxich  of  my  life  shutting  it  out, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  about  It." 

His  talk  with  Rev.  Frederick  Hegarty  that 
night  convinced  him  there  was  a  way  he 
could  help.    There  was  a  need  for  practical, 
experienced  craftsmen  to  show  Impoverished 
people  In  other  countries  how  to  do  things 
better  with  the  tools  at  hand.    And  in  coun- 
tries being  cultivated  by  Communism,  the 
priest   said,   there   was   a  need   for   mature 
American  worklngmen  to  show  by  example 
the  other  side  of  the  "Ugly  American  "  coin. 
ON  their  own 
IcoPfldi  saw  it  as  a  mission  for  his  union, 
Milto!i  Welhraiich.  district  president  of  the 
Electrical  Workers,  liked  the  idea. 

In  the  original  concept  the  Labor  Peace 
Corps  was  to  work  through  the  existing  Fed- 
eral Peace  Corps.  The  reluctance  of  Peace 
Corps  officials  to  seek  congressional  revision 
of  the  established  2-year  enrollment  require- 
ment doomed  this  possibility.  "We  realized 
that  we'd  have  to  go  It  alone,"  Leopaldi 
explains. 

Leopaldi  became  a  missionary  in  his  own 
right.  He  spoke  wherever  people  were  gath- 
ered. His  message  was  that  there  were  two 
strong  reasons  for  helping  fight  poverty  In 
faraway  lands:  first,  a  moral  obligation  not 
to  let  our  neighbors  live  in  misery';  second,  an 
emergent  need  to  counteract  Communist  ac- 
tivity in  Impoverished  countries. 

Two  years  ago  Labor's  Peace  Corps  was  in- 
corporated. In  February  1964  it  undertook 
its  first  project— helping  the  people  of 
Sergipl.  an  Impoverished  village  In  northeast 
Brazil,  set  up  a  cooperative  pig  farm.  Next 
it  put  up  funds  for  seven  trade  unionists 
from  seven  Latin  American  countries  to 
travel  and  lecture  within  their  own  coun- 
tries after  attending  a  seminar  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico. 

Labor's  Peace  Corps,  by  now  working 
closely  with  CARE  and  the  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress In  Latin  America,  had  money  and  ex- 
perience enough  to  tmdertake  sending  Amer- 
ican workmen  Into  the  field.  There  was  need 
for  a  carpenter  and  a  mason  to  help  the 
people  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras,  build 
new  houses  from  material  supplied  by  CARE. 
That's  when  SaJ  Comprelli  the  carpenter 
and  Nunzio  Franza  the  mason  stepped 
forward.  * 

TEACHING    THE    HANDS 

Leopaldi  said  there'd  been  some  kidding 
around  the  shop  about  this  being  a  joy- 
ride  and  he  wanted  to  dispel  that  noUon. 
He  said  neither  man  will  be  able  to  drink  the 
water  at  San  Pedro  Sula,  It  U  that  contami- 
nated, and  they'd  even  have  to  keep  their 
mouth  shut  while  taking  a  shower— If  they 
could  find  a  shower.  "It  wlU  be  hard  work 
for  Sal  and  Nunzio  every  day  they're  there," 
he  continued.  "But  I  know  that  when  their 
4  weeks  is  up  the  people  there  wlU  have  a 
better  Idea  ot  what  Amwicans  are  hke." 

Then  Jerry  Leopaldi  drove  them  to  Newark 
Airport.  Twelve  hours  later,  about  the  time 
their  feUow  workers  were  punching  In  at 
Federal  Laboratory,  in  cainton.  and  the 
Schrader  Valve  Oo.,  in  Brooklyn.  Sal 
CompareUl  and  Nimalo  Franaa  were  stepping 
off  the  plane  at  Teguclgalps^  Honduras,  to 
show  people  how  to  build  houses  In  a  place 
where  Americans  cant  drink  the  water,  even 
In  the  ahower. 
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E2  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HCN.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  MASSACITDSRTS 

IN  TH  S  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

:  ^ueadav.  October  19. 1965 

Mr.  E  ATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  per- 
sonally are  aware,  the  Boston  Patriots 
Footbal  chub  (m  Sunday.  October  17, 
honorec  the  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land de  egaticHi  in  Congress  on  the  oc- 
casion c  r  the  Boston  Patrlots-San  Diego 
Charge]  s  game.  Sharing  this  honor  with 
ua  was .  oe  Foes,  American  Football  Lea- 
gue con  mlssifflier,  who  received  the  Con- 
gresslor  al  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  World 
War  n  lerolfon. 

The  <igniflcance  of  the  occasion  was 
reoorde(  in  a  message  from  William  H. 
Sxillivai ,  Jr.,  president  and  founder  of 
the  Pa  riots,  appearing  In  the  day's 
printed  program,  which  also  carried  pic- 
tures o.  aH  the  New  England  Senators 
and  Co]  igressmen.  Among  other  things, 
Bill  Sulivan  expressed  the  pride  we  all 
share  t  lat  our  section  of  the  covmtry  in 
recent  ]  ears  has  provided  two  leaders  of 
this  Ho  ise  of  Representatives,  both  from 
Massac  Lusetts— -our  present  illustrious 
Speakei .  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor 
HACK,  ud  our  distinguished  former 
Speakei .  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
TUf .  Jr. 

I  belli  ve  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
win  ap  x^clate  reading  what  the  Pa- 
triots' ]  >ill  Sullivan  stated,  as  follows: 

A  MESSA^  FKOIC  THE  PaESIDEMT  AND  FOUNDER 

OF  THE  Patriots 
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turn  of  the  centiiry  the  Members  of 
were  concerned  mostly  with  the 
of   their   own   constituents   and 
welfare  ot  the  Nation.    Yet.  In  the 
decade*  the  activities  of  the  entire 
become  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
of ten  the  role  of  the  Congress  is 
in  assessing  the  progress  of 
imlverse.     Yet   thinking   people 
recognize  this  great  body  as  some- 
American, 
it  is  o\ir  privilege  to  welcome  Con- 
from  all  over  New  England,  and  to 
for  their  great  contributions  to 
unparalleled  In  our  lifetime  and 
WOTldwide  respect  which  their  ae- 
engendered   toward   our   Nation. 
of  the  country  has  produced  in 
]  ears   two    great    Speakers.     Joseph 
Jr.,  once  observed  about  the  Con- 


tllB 


forum  is  worked  the  will  of  the 
forum  that  we  must  ever  strength- 
weaken.    Here  lies  the  true  citadel 
Bfepublic." 

Thorn:  IS  Jefferson  had  earlier  commented : 
"Cong  -ess  is  the  great  commanding  theater 
ITaUosi  and  the  threshold  to' what- 
or  c^ce  a  man  Is  qualified 


dep  Eu'tment 


of  this 
ever 
to  enter 

South  Boston,  fabled  in  song  and  poetry, 
baa  pro(  need  many  great  citizens  including 
JoHir  li  [^CoRMACK  who  has  served  to  give  a 
deep  slg  nlflcance  and  a  ringing  validity  to 
Jefferaoi  '■  obeervatlons. 


h  gbest  award  within  the  Jurisdiction 

qongreaB,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 

presented  to  Commissioner  Joe 

he  American  Football  League  tor  his 

achievements  in  World  War  IL    So 

is  our  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  the 

of  Congress,  and  one  of  those  whom 

seen  fit  to  h<»iar,  our  commis- 

JbeFoss. 


hare 


On*  ot  Om  privileges  of  association  with 
ttM  American  Football  League  has  come  in 
th*  opportunity  It  has  afforded  us  to  wel- 
eoms  the  congressional  leaders  to  our  com- 
munity and  to  let  them  know  that  their  con- 
Uniitng  devotion  to  the  Nation  and  to  th* 
world  does  not  go  unnoticed  in  this  area — 
the  birthplace  of  liberty. 
Sincerely, 

Bn.L  Sullivan. 


All  American  Job  Corps  in  the  West: 
PartV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  October  19. 1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
all  American  way  the  city  of  Willows, 
Calif.,  continues  to  provide  the  local  Job 
Corps  with  the  extra  something  In  leader- 
ship and  Inspiration  that  the  Federal 
budget  in  dollars  alone  will  never  satisfy. 
Ed  Davis  chronicles  the  events  in  the 
Willows  Daily  Journal  as  follows: 

[Prcan  the  Willows    (Oallf.)    Dally   Jovirnal, 

Oct.  14,  1965] 

Job  Corps  Aim  Is  Usefulness 

Like  most  significant  steps  forward  in  the 
history  of  mankind  and  of  the  United  States, 
the  Job  Corps  has  its  detractors. 

They  are  Jiist  as  convinced  that  the  con- 
cept Is  all  wrong  as  pehraps  their  forebears 
were  convinced  that  the  women's  vote,  regu- 
lation of  monopolies,  and  income  taxes  were 
all  wrong. 

The  Job  Corps,  they  contend,  Is  too  expen- 
sive; indeed,  it's  a  waste  of  money  because  a 
person  determines  his  own  fate. 

They  are  Inclined  to  forget  that  environ- 
ment does,  indeed,  influence  a  youth  and 
often  makes  the  difference  between  useless 
and  usefxil  adulthood. 

They  are  Inclined  to  ignore  the  alternatives 
to  programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps — Idle, 
unproductive  adults  (»i  relief,  or  in  JaU,  at 
an  expense  to  taxpayers,  when  they  could 
be  paying  their  own  way. 

They  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  basic 
tenet  at  Christianity:  that  man  be  his 
brother's  keeper. 

Perhaps  if  many  of  them  could  spend  a 
day  at  the  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps  camp  ob- 
serving the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
youths,  they  would  change  their  views — if 
they  could  see  the  Intense  concentration  on 
books  and  classwork,  the  eargemess  to  learn, 
the  desire  to  be  applauded  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

A  Purdue  University  student.  In  an  inter- 
view published  on  page  1  today,  gives  a  dis- 
cerning and  inspiring  account  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a  summer  supervisor  and  covmselor 
at  Alder  Springs.  He  speaks  of  the  corps- 
men's  driving  thirst  for  education,  and  of 
their  it^ld  learning  in  spite  of  their  lack  of 
opportiinity  for  education. 

He  estimates  that  about  90  percent  of 
th»n  can  be  helped  by  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

■me  firsthand,  objective  acount  by  22-year- 
old  Charles  P.  Poore  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  putting  the  Job  Corps  in  its  proper 
perspective — cks  by  no  means  a  waste  of 
money  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  Inspiring 
and  very  hopeful  attempt  to  replace  lack 
of  cqjporttUnty  with  opportulnty.  Irrespon- 
sibility with  responsibility,  lack  ot  self-re- 
spect with  human  dignity. 


PuRoxn  MAN  Citeb  Job  Corps  BsNEnrs 
LATATnTK,  IND. — ^A  Purdus  University  stu- 
dent is  tellljig  his  classmates  here  how  he 
reaUy  had  his  ejres  opened  a<bout  education 
during  the  summer  40  miles  west  of  Willows. 
Charles  P.  Poore,  a  22-year-old  senior  in 
forestry  from  Indianapolis,  says  the  6  weeks 
he  spent  at  the  Federal  Job  Corps  camp  at 
Alder  Springs  taught  him  that  there  is  just 
"no  substitute  for  a  good  education." 

Poore,  Fred  Hansford,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi student,  and  Dick  Bertonclni,  Chlco 
State  College  student,  were  working  for  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  when  tbe  Alder  Springs 
camp  put  out  a  call  for  emergency  help  for 
supervisors. 

Hal  Ward,  head  ranger  of  the  Willows  dis- 
trict, loaned  them  to  Job  Corps  Center  Di- 
rector Al  Gronckl,  and  they  found  In  6  weeks 
that: 

Even  the  most  wayward  youths  at  the 
camp  want  an  education; 

Most  of  them  wiU  be  in  JaU  in  10  yean 
if  they  don't  get  it; 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  good  effort  to  rehabili- 
tate these  young  men; 

The  city  of  Willows  is  a  good  host  to  the 
boys  and  helps  their  desire  to  exceL 

"I've  never  before  met  a  person  who 
couldnt  read  a  newsi>aper  or  write  a  letter," 
Poore  sa3rs.  "I  Juat  didn't  realize  how  im- 
portant an  education  was  or  how  adversely  It 
can  affect  those  who  don't  have  It." 

For  6  weeks  the  three  students  lived  with 
the  150  Job  Corps  youths,  sup^iFised  sports 
and  helped  encourage  them. 

"The  camp  was  set  up  to  bring  their  edu- 
cation to  the  eighth  grade  level  so  they 
could  be  sent  to  another  center  to  leam  a 
skiU.  ItLe  boys  worked  one  day  at  forest 
service  duties  and  spent  the  next  day  at  study 
and  classwork."  he  says. 

Two  events  especiaUy  pleased  Poore  and 
convinced  him  that  although  all  the  boys  in 
the  camp  were  dropouts  from  schols,  all  is 
not  lost  for  them. 

A  driving  thirst  for  education  became  ap- 
parent among  about  25  percent  of  the  boys 
who  volTintarily  spent  evenings  with  PocM-e 
trying  to  lecu^  math.  His  classes,  held  in- 
formally, were  conducted  after  the  boys  had 
completed  their  work  or  their  regular  study 
dajrs. 

Poore  also  drew  on  his  Purdue  Air  Force 
BOTC  training  and  organized  a  group  of 
about  15  into  a  driU  team. 

"At  first,  the  other  boys  hooted  and  poked 
fun  as  the  boys  drilled,  but  soon  at  least  15 
others  joined  the  drill  team,"  he  relates. 

The  math  class  took  up  rather  advanced 
forms  for  boys  with  their  backgroimds. 
Poore  says,  "but  they  learned  fast  in  spite  of 
their  lack  ot  opportunity  for  educations." 

"They  wondered  why  they  had  to  leam 
such  basic  things  as  multiplication  tables, 
and  reading  and  writing.  One  boy  couldn't 
understand  why  he  Just  couldnt  go  to  the 
electronics  school,  as  he  had  volunteered  for 
rather  than  to  this  camp  to  get  a  basic  edu- 
cation. 

"The  drill  team  provided  a  discipline  these 
boys  wanted  and  needed.  They  crave  some- 
one telling  them  what  to  do;  they  don't  like 
to  make  decisions  themselves  and  they  re- 
spect a  man  who  can  lead  them. 

"The  drlU  team  drlUed  about  1  hour  dally 
and  soon  was  formed  into  a  color  guard  and 
took  the  fiag  down  at  night." 

It  is  apparent  Poore  has  a  soft  spot  In  his 
heart  for  the  Joto  Corps  boys.  On  one  hand 
he  has  to  admit  their  morale  and  outlook  on 
life  are  low,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  Is 
quick  to  praise  their  desire  to  excell. 

"These  guys  came  here  with  no  place  to 
go;  many  would  have  been  in  JaU  in  10 
years.  They  have  to  settle  every  problem 
with  physical  means.  But  about  90  percent 
of  them  can  be  helped  by  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. They  want  to  be  treated  as  human 
beings;  they  are  very  happy  with  a  little  rec- 
ognition, some  attention,  a  Uttle  money  and 
freedom  to  make  their  own  choices. 
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•Ttxey  don't  need  s  lo«  of  these  thln^, 
Wt  Just  a  Uttle.  It's  surprising  what  • 
Uttle  medal  means  to  them,  or  a  person 
vbo  takes  an  Interest  In  them  personally," 
Poore  observes. 

But  they  dont  know  right  from  wrong, 
KB  beUeves.  They  think  "If  It's  right  for 
me,  iVB  right,  and  what  do  I  care  about 
tomorrow,  I  might  be  dead." 

He  said  he  especially  ivoted  that  wily 
about  10  percent  at  the  boys  had  any  re- 
ligious conviction  and  these  were  always 
^e  boys  with  higher  values.  They  were 
patriotic  to  the  United  States,  though  Poore 
doesn't  feel  It  is  a  deep-seated  patriotism. 
Just  because  everyone  else  seems  to  be  patri- 
otic, they  are  also,  he  believes. 

The  boys  were  mostly  from  urban  areas  and 
didn't  like  to  be  in  the  forest.  If  they 
wandered  away  from  camp  or  were  among 
the  25  percent  quitters  they  probably  would 
become  lost,  he  says. 

One  boy  couldn't  understand  that  the  di- 
rections remained  constant  no  matter  where 
a  person  stood. 

But  they  want  to  learn  if  it  Is  patiently 
explained  that  education  can  be  used  and 
wUl  help  them.  Most  have  the  capability  to 
leam  fast,  Poore  says. 

"There  are  some  who  came  to  the  Job 
Corps  for  a  free  ride,"  he  admits.  One  lad 
came  to  get  about  $400  free  dental  work, 
another  came  as  an  agitator.  But  most  were 
at  the  end  of  their  roads,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  good  thing  to  make  something  of 
themselves. 

The  experiences  have  helped  Poore  change 
some  ot  his  own  thinking.  He  plans  to  get 
an  extension  from  the  Air  Force  to  delay 
taie  5-year  service  he  is  committed  to  when 
he  graduates  in  January.  He  will  get  an- 
other degree  frtan  Purdue — probably  in  a 
biological  area.  Then  after  his  5  years  Air 
Force  service,  he  says  he'U  decide  whethw 
the  Air  Force  wUl  be  a  career,  or  whether 
hell  be  a  teacher.  His  fiance.  Sue  Rider, 
a  teacher  in  Marlon,  will  help  him  decide. 

At  some  time  in  his  life,  Poore  thinks 
teaching  wUl  be  his  occupation.  "I  can't 
explain  the  feeling  I  got  when  I  could  see 
how  much  good  education  can  do,  how 
even  tn  1  hour  a  boy  could  be  so  happy  when 
he  understood  what  a  fraction  was." 

Willows  Is  Already  "All- American"  Cixt 
Whether  or  not  Willows  wins  an  "Ail- 
American  City"  award  for  painting  down- 
town buildings,  constructing  a  civic  center 
or  expanding  its  sewer  system,  only  the 
future  can  say. 

One  conclusion,  however,  seems  self-evi- 
dent: So  far  as  Its  help  to  underprivUeged 
youths  is  concerned — Its  relationship  with 
the  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps  camp — Willows 
Is  an  All-American  city. 

Before  the  first  youths  arrived  last  March, 
a  Willows  civ^c  advisory  committee  had 
been  established.  Its  sole  aim  was  to  try  and 
cement  relationships  between  the  camp  and 
the  community  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Prom  that  beginning,  here  have  been  some 
of    the    activities     in     the     intervening    8 
months — many  of  them  inspired  by  individ- 
ual citizens. 
Willows  has: 

We/lcomed  tbe  first  group  of  corpsmen  to 

arrive    with    the    high    school    band,    song 

leaders,  and  other  residents; 

Attended  the  camp's  dedication  in  droves; 

Taken  youths  from  the  camp  into  their 

homes; 

Invited  the  camp's  softball  team  to  play 
city  league  teams; 

Stocked  the  camp  library  with  appropri- 
ate magazines  and  books; 

Taken  corpsmen  on  privately  piloted 
flights  to  inspect  their  environment  from 
the  air; 

Arranged  for  the  youths  to  see  Giants' 
games  in  Candlestick  Park; 


Bstabllshsd  a  special  auto  maintenance 
course  at  tbe  high  sehool  for  31  corpsmen 
and  welcomed  additional  corpsmen  Into 
adult  art  and  typing  classes; 

Been  friendly  and  courteous. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Western  Regional 
Job  Corps  Director  Mike  OXJallaghan,  In  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Robert  L.  Lboostt, 
praised  the  community  for  its  "positive, 
progressive  attitude,"  which,  he  said,  "not 
only  has  assisted  the  success  of  the  program 
in  WUlows  but  has  served  as  a  pattern  for 
the  West." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  camp's  educa- 
tional director,  Stanley  Lynch,  commented 
on  High  School  Superintendent  Erwin  A. 
Decker's  arrangement  for  providing  class- 
room instruction  for  exceptional  corpsmen: 

"This  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  certainly 
Indicates  tremendous  cooperation  from  the 
community  and  a  marvelous  attitude. 

"So  far  as  I  know  the  cooperation  between 
Job  Corps  and  community  is  unmatched 
anywhere  else  in  the  country." 

Every  resident  of  the  community  and  of 
the  area  can  be  justifiably  proud. — EP.D. 


On  Being  Negro  in  the  Ivy  League 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
years  ago  there  appeared  In  the  pages 
of  Esquire  a  most  interesting  debate  on 
the  place  of  the  Negro  In  the  Ivy  League. 
One  youthful  Harvard  product  argued 
from  his  own  experience  that  only  in  the 
Ivy  League,  wltti  its  liberal  atmosphere 
and  good  manners,  could  the  Negro  un- 
dergraduate completely  realize  his  social 
potential.  A  recent  Yaleman,  on  the 
other  hand,  wrote  he  was  simultaneously 
lionized  and  patronized  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  finally  he  withdrew  from  col- 
lege. Here  Is  Princeton's  contribution  to 
the  debate,  written  with  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity, a  perceptive  analysis  of  one  as- 
pect of  this  question.  The  writer  grad- 
uated with  honors  and  hopes  to  study 
for  a  Ph.  D.  in  American  history  and  a 
career  in  college  teaching : 

On  Beikg  Negro  in  the  Ivy  League 

The  other  day  a  southern  friend  of  mine 
accused  me  of  being  just  as  prejudiced  as  any 
southerner.  He  contended  that  my  entire 
outlook  toward  life  and  other  people  was 
conditioned  by  being  a  Negro.  My  entire 
conversation  was  permeated  with  being  a 
Negro,  he  claimed.  This  sense  of  "Negro- 
ness"  is  the  foremost  emotional  concern,  reac- 
tion, element,  in  a  Negro's  life.  This  is  partly 
because  he  has  made  it  so,  and  largely  be- 
cause white  society  has  made  it  so.  Ilils  is 
a  difficult  and  somewhat  different  problem 
for  me  becaiise  I  learned,  as  a  youngster 
living  on  Army  bases,  to  live  with  this  ele- 
ment of  my  nature  as  a  very  inconsequential 
part.  It  had  no  real  relevance  to  my  daily 
life. 

As  an  example,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I 
was  talking  with  an  older  Negro  man,  a 
steward  at  my  father's  officers'  club,  who 
asked  me  how  I  enjoyed  my  sex  life  with  all 
the  white  girls  living  near  me.  I  told  him 
there  wasn't  any.  He  couldn't  believe  it.  He 
went  on  to  explain  how  a  white  girl,  given 
the  chance,  always  goes  for  a  Negro  man 
becaxise  *  *  *.    I  told  him  in  disgust  that 


he  had  a  complex  or  something  and  walked 
away.  He  looked  after  me  in  surprise  and 
called,  "Dont  we  aU?"  I  didn't  think  so  then, 
but  now  I'm  not  so  siire  it  may  not  be  some- 
thing that  comes  with  age  and  experience. 
I  can  try  to  fight  becoming  a  Negro  flnt  and 
a  man  second  because  I  havent  grown  up 
with  this  preconceived  view  of  "white  so- 
ciety" overpowering  all  other  emotions,  but 
it  is  difficult. 

I  find  at  Princeton  the  identification  In 
the  minds  of  others  that  I  am  not  Just  an 
individual  of  another  odor,  bat  a  Negro. 
This  is  what  I  object  to.  In  that  •amaaap- 
tlon,  my  right  to  be  a  man,  aebleTS  a  man's 
goals  and  faU  as  men  will  fall  li  denied  me. 
It  is  the  sudden  realizatioD^-mors  painful 
and  difficult  to  cope  with  in  my  ease  beoose 
It  was  sudden^that  I  can  never  be  a  famous 
/American,  or  even  a  famous  American  who  is 
a  Nc^ro,  but  only  a  great  Negro  American. 
It  doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing  to  me.  11X9 
feeling  it  leaves  me  with  is  dlflknilt,  or  per- 
1  aps,  impossible  to  express.  There  Is  a  spe- 
cial loneliness  in  this  feeling  for  erne  who 
finds  that  most  of  his  friends  are  white, 
because  no  matter  how  little  difference  color 
may  make  in  my  individual  relationships 
with  them,  at  this  point  our  two  worlds 
are  irrevocably  separated.  It  means  that 
I  can  achieve  as  much  as  they  do  or  fail 
as  badly,  but  in  the  end  will  any  of  our  peers 
be  able  to  evaliiate  me  as  they  did  my 
friends?  This  is  the  true  mecming  of  a  de- 
nial of  manhood — the  inability  to  be  a  plain 
individual  which  destroys  so  many  young 
people's  usefxilness  to  themselves  and  their 
society. 

I   think   the    Negro    problem    in    America 
stons  fnxn  the  fact  that  American  society 
is   permeated    with    racism.     At    Princeton 
this  is  as  true  as  everywhere  else.    But  it  is 
not  the  Southern  intolerance  that  bothers 
me,  tor  most  Southerners  who  dont  want 
t    be  around  me  can  certainly  avoid  it.    It 
Is  the  other  part  of  the  undergraduate  body 
and    the   faculty    (white   liberals    might   be 
their  title)  who  never  let  Negro  undergrad- 
uates like  myself  forget  that,  whatever  o\ir 
personal   relationships,   we   are    Negroes   at 
Princeton — symbols  of  our  race's  great  move 
forward.    The  detachment  which  I  had  man- 
aged to  maintain  by  always  thinking  of  my- 
self as  an  individual  had  enabled  me  to  re- 
main fairly   objective   and   rational   about 
our  society.     After  2  years  at  Princeton  in 
the  company  of  those  who  see  me  as  a  Negro, 
not  in  any  derogatory  sense,  but  as  my  race's 
representative  to  the  class  of  1966,  by  out- 
look has  changed  for  the  worse.     This  is 
partly  their  fa\ilt  and  partly  a  result  of  my 
own  weakness  of  character  in  being  unable 
to  resist  these  pressures.    My  chief  concon 
in  choosing  a  career  has  become  bow  I  pan 
escape  this  force — what  all  parts  of  society 
think  my  role  should  be:    if  I'm  stupid  I 
should    be    Just    another    janitor    or,    more 
likely,  tmemployed  janitor;   if  I'm  smart  I 
should  be  just  another  Negro  leader.     Use 
your  own  values,  what  dull  depressing  pros- 
peots  those  are.    This  is  why  there  is  prob- 
ably a  little  desire  amcmg  all  Negroes,  once 
in  a  while,  to  be  separate.     The  rnge  to 
escape  these  siiffocating  alternatives  existe 
in  everyone. 

All  Negroes  are  apart  tram  white  society  in 
America  because  white  society  lias  refused  to 
see  them  as  other  men  with  a  darker  color- 
ing; even  most  Princeton  liberals  still  see 
only  what  to  them  is  a  Negro.  It  is  the  iden- 
tification in  the  minds  of  irtxite  Americans  of 
the  Negro  as  someone  different  just  because 
he  is  a  Negro  (whether  this  identification 
leads  to  special  consideration  and  respect  or 
overt  hostility)  that  I  hate.  What  Prince- 
ton undergraduates  are  trying  to  do  to  me 
is  wrong  for  themselves  and  for  me.  If  I 
accept  their  treatment^-lf  I  let  them  make 
me  a  Negro — then  I  wont  have  to  work  twice 
as  hard  to  get  as  much.  I  can  get  what  I 
want   and   scream   racism,   bigotry   when   I 
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Do  yon  realise  bow  temptingly 

he  when  things  dont  go  the 

llkeT    To  me  this  Is  where  the  Negro 

t  XaUs.    Where  does  It  leave  the  In- 

What  room  Is  there  for  Individual 

and  ability  when,  as  some  toon  ax- 

danand,  16  percent  of  every- 

be  done  by  Negroes  and  I  hap- 

w  part  at  that   16   percent?     The 

a  tltUida   toward    the   Negro   in  this 

lias  forced  Negroes  to  turn  to  this 

s^utkm.    The  b^avlor  rve  deecrlbed 

by  many  of  my  feUow  undergradu- 

of  that  atUtude.    It  reaUy  does 

o  iHing  an  ultimate  aolutkxi  to  the 

l.e.  Incorporation  of  the  Indl- 

Into  American  society. 

at  the  role  forced  upon  me  which 

2  years  passively  accepted.    I  deny 

sltould  be  considered  as  filling  a  par- 

In  the  undergraduate  body.    I'm 

educated  Negro  of  1965.    My 

undergraduatea  and  myself  are 

]  regrolB  spokeamen  In  the  university. 

white  liberals  condeecenslon  that 

far  more  racially  oriented  for  me 

aonthem  bigot  In  the  university. 

rd  like  to  be  invited  to 

a*  Prlnoeton>- without  the  topic 

.turn  at  my  liberal  hosts  being  the 

■n.    rd  Uke  to  ask  two  questions 

Amsrleana,  especially  those  here  at 

Do  yoo  really  want  a  Negro  to 

societyT    And  If  you  do,  why  can't 

share  It  1"ft— ^  at  treating  me  as 

representative   of    an   alien 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H^N.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  XLLnrois 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


:  ^uesday.  October  19. 196S 


J^xmJNZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 

for  me  to  call  to  the  attention 

distinguished  colleagues  an  article 

}y  William  8.  White  on  Monday, 

18,  in  the  Washington  Post  with 

to  an  outstanding  public  serv- 

Presidential  Assistant  Jack  Valenti. 

vtdentl  has  rendered  to  the  people 

an  extraordinary  service  In 

as  Special  Assistant  to  the 

He  has  woriud  quleUy,  dill- 

and  competently.    He  has   al- 

In  there  pitching  when  the 

needed  him.    llie  Presld^it 

ndlcated  his  hle^  regard  for  his 

he  said  recently: 

You  niay  have  anybody  you  want  on  your 

slde  If  I  An  have  Valenti  on  my  side. 
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tribute  could  have  been  paid 

president  of  the  United  States  to 

Those  who  really  know 

Valfentl  know  him  to  be  one  of  our 

dependable  and  dedicated  public 


\|alentl  Is  performing  an  Invalu- 

to  our  Presidoit,  and  by  so 

performing  an  invaluable  serv- 

best  interests-^f  America. 

comknend  Mr.  White  for  setting  the 

sfralght    llie  article  follows: 

ScBviCT — ^Bkushb)  Oft  TOO  Long 


ser  dee 


tie 


ace  imulatlon  i 


(By  William  8.  White) 

of  3  years  of  fatigue  from 

I  urely  the  most  brutally  demanding 

world  Is  not  only  delaying — though 


not  really  threatening — ^the  cconplete  recov- 
ery of  President  Johnson  from  his  surgical 

It  Is  also  adding  to  the  already  heavy 
burdens  borne  by  the  President's  staff  peo- 
ple— and  to  none  more  than  to  that  extra- 
ordinarily able  man  of  all  work  who  la  Jack 
Valenti. 

Some  men  are  said  to  be  accident-prone; 
continuously  they  suffer  the  small,  tiresome 
mishaps  of  life.  Valenti  might  be  said  to 
by  stereotype  ridden,  to  be  pursued  by  hostile 
cliches.  TTiough  nobody  Is  closer  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  more  nearly  indispensable  to  him. 
Jack  Valenti  seems  fated  to  be  constantly 
brushed  off  with  the  abjective  that  pa- 
tronizes. 

His  admiration  for  and  devotion  to  the 
President  are  quite  open;  ergo,  he  must  there- 
fore be  servile — a  kind  of  "valet." 

He  Is  short  and  compact;  ergo,  he's  de- 
scribed as  "little"  or  "swarthy,"  and  his  nat- 
ural kindliness  and  courtesy  are  put  down 
as  mere  efforts  by  one  J.  Valenti  to  Ingratiate 
himself. 

He  was  In  prior  life  an  advertising  man; 
ergo,  It  follows  that  he  must  be  an  Insensi- 
tive huckster.  The  fact  that  he  Is  nothing 
of  the  kind  but  rather  Is  a  skillful  and 
perceptive  writer  and  editor  of  much  White 
House  prose — indeed,  the  ultimate  editor 
short  of  the  President  himself — is  not  men- 
tioned. 

His  undergraduate  degree  was  awarded  by 
the  University  of  Houston,  which  traglctdly 
has  no  hallowed  halls,  no  hanging  ivy;  hence 
It  follows  that  he  is  not  really  and  truly  an 
honest-to-God  tntellectuaL  The  fact  that 
he  made  up  for  his  disastrous  failure  to  at- 
tend the  right  college  by  earning  a  master's 
degree  at  good  old  Harvard  Itself  Is  not  men- 
tioned. 

Indeed  the  story  of  Jack  Valenti  would 
form  an  excellent  case-study  chapter  In  any 
Inquest  upon  one  of  the  phenomena  of  cur- 
rent politics.  This  is  the  power  of  snob- 
bery within  the  Democratic  Party — precisely 
the  kind  of  snobbery,  by  the  way,  so  long 
directed  from  within  against  both  Presidents 
Truman  and  Johnson. 

The  self-consciously  "in"  people  make  a 
profession  of  screeching  against  the  evils  of 
"dlscrtmlnatlon,"  but  apply  the  most  Juve- 
nile prejudices  in  their  estimates  of  other 
men.  Among  them  Valenti  is  "out,"  for 
reasons  so  puerile  as  to  stagger  the  ad\ilt 
mind. 

He  does  not  worry  about  his  social  stand- 
ing, nor  read  the  Washington  women's  pages 
with  religious  attention.  He  does  not  rush 
around  to  the  precious  little  parties,  where 
cocktails  are  sipped  in  cadence  with  little 
digs  at  other  people  of  the  "in  set." 

He  does  not  solemnly  blink  his  eyes  and 
clutch  his  forehead  to  prove  his  agonized 
concern  for  social  Justice  and  the  other  ab- 
stractions about  which  the  "ins"  talk — and 
talk  and  talk.  He  only  practices  social  Jus- 
tice. He  does  not  prove  his  Independence 
by  clever  bites  at  his  associates  and  superiors. 

He  is  no  drawing  room  card,  maybe  be- 
cause he  has  too  much  work  to  do.  He  has 
the  regrettable  simplicity  of  the  really  com- 
petent man  who  needs  no  megaphone  to 
establish  his  competence.  He  is  only  the 
"little  man"  who  is  always  there,  always  in 
there  pitching  for  a  President  for  whom  he 
is  glad  to  work. 

What  Is  annoying  and  signiflcant  about 
the  attitudes  taken  toward  men  lUte  Valenti 
is  not  the  plain  injustice  to  persons  Involved. 
Of  course,  it  Is  all  essentially  quite  absurd. 
But  is  also  damaging  to  the  Interests  of  the 
country.  For  the  country  has  simply  got  to 
have  good,  steady  men  in  the  White  House 
palace  g^iiard — in  anybody's  White  House  and 
not  Just  Johnson's  White  House.  And  the 
sort  of  high  school  sorority  sniping  at  the 
good  ones  that  goes  on  around  here  is  a  very 
bad  thing. 


None  of  these  fellows  is  entitled  to  sticky 
sympathy  or  \inderstandlng;  It  is  quite  true 
that  nobody  forces  them  to  serve  In  tb» 
Whit*  Hbusai  But  this  la  not  to  say  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  judged  upon  tbs 
standards  at  mature  men  and  women.  They 
dont  need  to  be  petted  and  cosseted;  they 
do  need  to  be  given  a  reasonably  fair  shake. 


Lincoln  Park  Project  I  Urban  Renewal 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19. 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1965.  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  had  occasion  to 
address  himself  to  the  urban  renewal 
project  in  the  city  of  Chicago  known  as 
Lincoln  Park  project  I  urban  renewal 
plan.  One  would  gain  from  his  remaiiu 
that  the  project  was  forced  through 
against  the  wishes  of  the  residents  and 
without  adequate  consideration. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  be  clear 
and  correct,  I  am  attaching  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  letter  dated  October  13, 
1965,  of  Mr.  Lewis  W.  HiU,  commissioner 
of  the  department  of  urban  renewal  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  which  with  its  en- 
closures relates  the  facts  leading  to  the 
designation  and  approval  of  Lincoln  Par* 
project  I  urban  renewal  plan. 

ITie  letter  and  enclosures  follow: 
Crrr  or  Chicago, 
Department  of  Urban  Renewal, 

Chicago,  III. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

House  of  Representatives,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

SEAR  Congressman  Yates:  Enclosed  with 
letter  are  13  statements  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  Lincoln  Park  Project  I  iirban  re- 
newal plan  at  the  public  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Chicago  City  CouncU  Committee  on 
Planning  and  Housing  on  July  6,  1966. 

Six  of  these  13  statements  were  made  on 
behalf  of  established  community  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  working  for  years  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
conununlty.  It  should  be  noted,  by  con- 
trast, that  the  letters  presented  by  Congress- 
man WmNAU.,  were,  for  the  moet  part,  from 
individuals  who  feel  that  they  will  be  per- 
sonally Injured  by  the  Project  I  plan,  ot  from 
organizations  which  have  only  recently  come 
into  existence,  specifically  to  oppose  some 
aspect  of  the  Lincoln  Park  urban  renewal 
program. 

Recurrent  In  the  statement  of  Congress- 
man Widnall  and  the  letters  he  presented  on 
September  22,  1965,  Is  the  theme  that  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  Lincoln  Park  Project 
I  was  "railroaded"  through  and  that  oppo- 
nents to  all  or  part  of  the  plan  were  not 
given  proper  consideration.  This  opinion 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  history  of  urban 
renewal  planning  in  Lincoln  Park.  Prom 
the  beginning,  planning  In  Lincoln  Park  has 
been  a  Joint  effort  Involving  the  community, 
the  depcu-tment  of  urban  renewal,  and  other 
city  departments  and  agencies.  There  are 
seven  organized  neighborhood  associations  in 
Lincoln  Park,  organized  in  the  years  between 
1948  and  1962,  which  represent  all  segments 
of  the  community.  Membership  in  these  as- 
sociations Is  comprised  of  residents,  property 


o^rners,  business  and  professional  men.  and 
institutional  representatives.    These  associa- 
tions are  affiliated  with   the  Lincoln  Park 
CJonservatlon  Association,  a  recognized  not- 
for-profit    ccanmunlty    organization   with   a 
paid  professional  staff,  which  was  created  In 
1954  to  serve  the  common  Interests  of  the 
entire  Lincoln  Park  community.    All  7  neigh- 
borhood associations  and  the  Lincoln  Paxk 
Conservation    Association    have    been    ex- 
tremely active  in  aU  phases  of  planning,  as 
baa   the   Lincoln  Park   Conservation   Com- 
munity CouncU,  a  group  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed under  State  law  to  act  offlclaUy  for 
the  community  on  urban  renewal  matters. 
The  department  of  urban  renewal  has  met 
with  any  group  or  organization  which  ex- 
pressed an  interest  In  any  aspect  of  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  or  neighborhood  devel- 
opment   generally.      These    meetings    have 
ranged  from  block  groups  to  public  hearings 
attended  by  as  many  as  1,500  persons.    Prior 
to  the  approval  of  the  Lincoln  Park  general 
neighborhood  renewal  plan  by  the  city  coim- 
cll  in  June  1962,  the  staff  of  the  department 
of  urban  renewal  attended  and  participated 
m  over  70  meetings  of  all  varieties.     They 
participated  in  over  100  meetings  between 
June  of  1962  and  the  initial  presentation  of 
the  preliminary  proposals  tar  Project  I  on 
February  18,  1964,  and  since  this  initial  pres- 
entation have  participated  in  an  additional 
180  meetings  at  which  all  aspects  of  the  plan 
have  been  discussed.    A  breakdown  of  these 
meetings  Indicates  that  approximately  28  per- 
cent were  hrid  with  communltywlde  groups 
such  as  the  Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation   and    the    Coneervatlon    Community 
Council,  41  percent  with  the  seven  neigh- 
borhood associations,  10  percent  with  insti- 
tutional groups  and  representatives,  6  per- 
cent with  other  public  agencies,  and  15  per- 
cent with  miscellaneous  groups  of  various 
sorts.    The  staff  of  the  department  has  also 
hemdled  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
Interested  g^pups  and  Individuals  and  has 
answered  thousands  of  individual  inquiries 
at  the  Lincoln  Park  site  office  opened  and 
staffed  by  the  department  of  urban  renewal 
since  May  1964. 

Prior  to  the  submittal  of  the  Project  I 
plans  for  Federal  review  late  in  1964,  all  seven 
neighborhood  associations,  the  Lincoln  Park 
Conservation  Association  and  the  Conserva- 
tion Community  Council  had  given  their  gen- 
eral approval  to  the  proposals.  Since  pre- 
liminary Federal  approval  on  June  9,  1965, 
and  prior  to  city  councU  approval  on  July  7, 
1965,  the  community  organizations  reaf- 
firmed their  previous  approval  and  the  Con- 
servation Community  Council  voted  formal 
final  approval. 

All  the  proposals  being  so  strenuously  op- 
posed at  the  present  time  (the  commimlty 
park,  the  closing  of  Ogden  and  Lincoln  Ave- 
nues to  through  traffic,  the  vrtdenlng  of  North 
Avenue )  were  contained  In  the  Lincoln  Park 
general  neighborhood  renewal  plan  finally 
approved  in  1962.  While  It  Is  perfectly*  un- 
derstandable that  individuals,  businesses, 
and  groups  would  be  opposed  to  plans  which 
affect  them  adversely,  It  is  equally  under- 
standable that  groups  who  had  been  work- 
ing on  these  plans  for  years  would  be  im- 
patient with  rehashing  of  old  decisions  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  hammered  out  in  the 
past.  People  who  are  presently  exposed  for 
the  most  part  took  little  ot  no  part  In  these 
earlier  discussions  when  basic  policy  deci- 
sions were  made.  While  it  Lb  true  that  many 
of  their  criticisms  of  the  Project  I  plans  have 
been  rejected,  It  Is  not  true  that  they  were 
not  considered.  As  stated  In  many  of  the 
letters  presented  by  Congressman  WroNALL. 
there  have  been  numerous  opportunities  tar 
opponents  to  the  plans  to  be  heard,  and  most 
of  the  people  now  writing  Congressman  Wid- 
nall have  taken  full  advantage  of  these 
opportunities. 

The  criticism  Is  also  made  that  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Conservation  Community  Coun- 
cil,  who  officially  acted  on  behalf  of  the 


oommtmlty  In  regard  to  the  T4nonln  Park 
project  I  lurban  renewal  plan,  was  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  community  In  that  th* 
members  did  not  reside  In  the  project  I  area. 
^■n^  that  buslnessmm  and  the  Lincoln  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  not  r^resented 
on  the  councU.  While  membership  on  this 
council  has  varied  somewhat  from  tlma  to 
time,  at  the  time  the  councU  voted  final  vp- 
proval  of  the  project  I  plan,  4  of  the  11 
members  lived  In  the  first  project  area  and 
the  remaining  7  members  lived  la  the 
adjoining  Lincoln  Park  conservation  area. 
Moet  of  the  councU  members  are  property 
owners  and  aU  of  them  are  men  who  have 
long  been  active  In  local  community  affairs. 
Three  of  the  councU  members  have  busi- 
nesses In  the  Lincoln  Park  community,  and 
aU  three  of  these  men  are  members  of  the 
Lincoln  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  one  councU 
member  who  opposed  the  plan  took  the 
occasion  of  the  final  vote  to  state  that.  In 
his  opinion,  the  council  members  he  was  op- 
posing were,  without  exception,  men  acting 
sincerely  in  what  they  felt  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  community. 

Another  criticism  generally  expressed  Is 
that  the  Lincoln  Park  project  I  plans  In- 
clude excessive  clearance  and  that  proper 
consideration  has  not  been  given  to  addi- 
tional rehabilitation.  Without  exception, 
however,  everyone  concerned  with  develop- 
ing plans  for  Lincoln  Park  has  worked  from 
the  major  objective  of  limiting  clearance  to 
the  absolute  minlmiim  while  stlU  freeing 
the  community  from  concentrations  of 
blighted  and  dilapidated  structures  presently 
acting  as  a  deterrent  to  private  development 
and  rehabilitation,  and  providing  needed 
new  community  facilities.  As  planning  has 
proceeded  from  preliminary  studies,  to  ths 
general  neighborhood  renewal  plan,  to  the 
plans  tar  project  I,  there  has  been  a  constant 
refinement  and  reevaluatlon  of  areas  speci- 
fied for  clearance. 

Comparison  of  tentative  clearance  areas 
contained  In  the  Lincoln  Park  general  neigh- 
borhood renewal  plan  and  clearance  areas 
specified  In  plans  for  Lincoln  Park  project  I 
show  that  where  owners  have  gone  ahead  to 
make  Improvements  to  their  properties  and 
not  merely  promised  future  Improvements, 
these  propertlee  have  been  dropped  from 
clearance  as  more  detailed  plans  have  been 
developed.  Examples  of  this  are  the  areas 
immediately  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
LaSalle  Elementary  School,  a  large  area  in 
the  block  boimded  by  Eugenie,  WeUs,  North 
Avenue  and  North  Park  Avenue,  Cleveland 
Avenue  between  Eugenie  and  North  Avenue, 
and  other  scattered  locations.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  areas  continued  to  deteriorate 
In  the  period  between  the  general  nelghlaor- 
hood  renewal  plan  and  the  project  I  plan, 
additional  clearance  has  been  proposed. 
Areas  on  Clark,  Halsted,  and  Larrabee  Streets 
are  examples.  f 

In  developing  plans  for  Lincoln  Park.  Ideal 
planning  solutions  have  been  tempered  by 
considerations  of  limiting  clearance  wher- 
ever possible.  A  great  need  presently  exists 
for  additional  community  recreation  space 
and  Park  District  standards  Indicate  that  to 
ideally  serve  the  recreational  needs  of  a  com- 
munity of  72,000  persons  (the  total  Lincoln 
Park  conservation  area  of  which  project  I 
comprises  approximately  one-fourth)  two 
35-acre  parks  would  be  required.  Since  it 
was  recognized  that  two  parks  of  this  size 
would  be  prohibitive  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  basically  sound  structures  that  would 
have  to  be  acquired,  the  dislocation  of  fami- 
lies Involved,  and  the  monetary  cost  Involved 
In  acqiUsltlon,  the  new  park  area  proposed 
has  been  reduced  to  one  park  Just  under  15 
acres  In  size,  located  adjacent  to  the  Waller 
High  School  complex  In  the  approximate 
center  of  the  conservation  area.  The  jwoj- 
ect  I  boundaries  were  extended  to  Include 
this  site  so  that  the  recreational  facilities  de- 
signed to  serve  the  entire  community  would 


be  available  as  early  as  possible.  This  par- 
ticular lit*  was  saieeted  on  the  basis  oC  Its 
central  locatloa  In  ths  community,  lU  prox- 
imity to  Waller  High  School  with  the  re- 
sultant beneflls  of  shares  facilities,  and  the 
fact  that  In  the  area  selected  only  40  of  the 
1^  structures  required  fcr  clearance  would 
not  otherwise  warrant  clearance  as  blighting 
Influences  or  substandanMftructures. 

Many  of  the  people  opposing  some  propo- 
sals for  clearance,  particularly  on  Larrabee 
Street,  do  not  take  into  account  the  futiire 
of  the  community  as  a  wh<de.  A  number  of 
opponents  to  clearance  an  Larrabee  who 
want  to  stay  and  rehabilitate  their  proper- 
ties are  owners  ot  taverns  or  heavy  oom- 
merclal  enterprleee  which  even  If  Improved 
woxUd  by  their  continued  exlstenoe  In  thelr 
present  location  be  harmful  to  the  future 
development  and  rehabUltatlon  of  the  sur- 
rounding resldenUal  areas.  The  most  strik- 
ing example  Is  the  Krema  Trucking  Co.. 
whose  attorney.  Mr.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny, 
has  corresponded  regularly  with  Congress- 
man WmNALL. 

The  Krema  Trucking  Co.,  property  Is  spe- 
cified for  clearance  as  a  hunting  influence 
because  of  Incompatible  land  use.  The  prop- 
erty consists  of  a  one-  and  two-story  brick 
structure  used  tar  a  loading  dock  and  truck 
storage,  a  two-story  brick  office  and  garage 
structure,  and  a  large  open  lot  used  for  truck 
and  traUer  storage.  WhUe  the  property  has 
a  combined  frontage  of  423  feet  along  the 
east  side  of  Larrabee  Street  the  entrance 
to  both  the  truck  storage  lot  and  the  loading 
dock  are  off  Menomcmee  Street. 

A  use  of  this  type  Is  totally  inappropriate 
in  proximity  to  residential  uses.  Th»  special 
problems  related  to  this  type  of  use  were 
recognized  in  the  Chicago  Zoning  Ordinance 
of  1957,  as  amended,  which  restricted  such 
iises  to  q>eclal  motor  freight  terminal  dis- 
tricts. Krema  has  continued  to  operate  as 
a  legal  nonconforming  use  only  because  Its 
location  on  this  site  predated  the  aonlng 
ordinances.  Because  of  Its  location,  large 
traUer  trucks  make  use  of  adjoining  resi- 
dential streets  and  alleys  as  well  as  Lar- 
rabee Street,  which  in  itself  in  present  de- 
sign is  not  adequate  to  handle  heavy  traf- 
fic of  this  type.  Area  residents  have  voiced 
continual  objections  to  the  noise,  dirt,  and 
traffic  congestion  created,  as  weU  as  concern 
for  the  safety  of  smaU  neighborhood  chil- 
dr^n^^The  operation  of  this  trucking  fa- 
cility Is  detrimental  to  the  iNiesent  neigh- 
borhood, which  Is  a  mixture  of  residential 
and  retaU  commercial  uses.  Its  continued 
operation  at  this  location  would  be  even 
more  detrimental  to  the  proposed  redevelop- 
ment of  the  adjacent  area  for  strictly  resi- 
dential purposes. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  letter  to  answer  all 
criticisms  which  have  been  made.  We  re<ft)g- 
nlze  that  no  lu'ban  renewal  plan  is  perfect, 
and  that  It  is  not  possibe  to  undertake  a 
program  of  this  magnitude  without  adverse- 
ly affecting  some  members  of  the  community. 
We  are  certain,  however,  that  the  (^position 
to  the  project,  however  vocal,  is  In  the  dis- 
tinct minority.  TTie  urban  renewal  plan 
for  Lincoln  Park  Project  I.  as  approved  by 
the  Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Community 
Council  and  the  Chicago  City  CouncU.  and 
how  awaiting  final  Federal  ap{»-oval.  rep- 
resents the  efforts  and  the  thinking  of  the 
vast  majority  of  community  residents  and 
is.  In  their  opinion.  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely, 

Lewxs  W.  Hill,  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Mayer.  My  name  is  Lyle  Mayer  and  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Conserva- 
tion Community  CouncU  said  I  appear  before 
you  today  on  behalf  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  plan- 
ning and  housing  committee,  in  May  of  1962, 
the  Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Commxinlty 
Council  approved  the  Lincoln  Park  general 
neighborhood  renewal  plan  and  the  bound- 
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meeting  was  convened  June  21, 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  plan 
On  this  occasion,  the  council 
permit  statements  by  Individual 
md  representatives  of  groups,  not- 
g  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
testimony  collected  at  the  hear- 
to  earlier,  and  from  a  constant 
r  correspondence  from  the  conunu- 
the  interim.    Fifteen  people  came 
to   be   heard;    nine   written   state- 
also  delivered  to  the  council, 
conclusion  of  this  supplementary 
a  resolution  to  approve  the  urban 
;>lan  for  Lincoln  Park  Project  I  was 
and  seconded.     After  statements 
council  membos,  and  some  dls- 
itit  resolution  was  voted  by  roUcall. 
by  a  vote  of  eight  for.  with  one 
and  two  members  absent. 

has  been  keenly  aware  that 

it   might  take   would   certainly 

iticonvenlence — or    much    more — to 

people.    However,  the  majority 

^lembers  of  the  council  have  Indl- 

their  votes  that  they  believe  the 

of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 

number  of  its  citizens,  will  best 

through  a  {vogram  of  organized 

such  as  Is  embodied  in  the  first 


f  >r 
Park 


Qf  the  messages  and  statements  to 
have  urged  early  approval  and 
of    the    project.     We    pass 
to  you  today  with  our  recommen- 
approval  of  project  I  of  the  Lin- 
general    neighborhood    renewal 
your  ccMnmlttee.  and  by  the  city 


,  If  I  may,  I  have  a  slight  quirk 

participation  in  this  which  has 

without  certain  rewards. 

was  a  small  but  highly  vocal  minor- 

apftarently  active  minority,  which 

strangulatOTs  and  smoke  bombs 

latest  charming  Incident  was  rotten 

on  my  front  porch, 
tass  this  on. 
C^AUUCAN.  The  Chair  will  next  call  on 
A.  Rosner,  president  of  the  Lln- 
Conservatlon  Association. 

I  am  Dr.  Marvin  A.  Rosner, 

of  the  Lincoln  Park  Conservation 

and  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 


dep  islted 


Mar  in 


R4«Kza. 


org  inlzatlon. 


I  incoln   Park  Conservation   Assocla- 
u  independent  citizens'  organiza- 


tion of  residents,  businessmen,  and  institu- 
tional representatives  who  have  been  working 
for  the  conservation  of  ttie  Lincoln  Park 
community  since  1954.  For  more  than  10 
years  Lincoln  Park  Oonservatlon  Associa- 
tion has  been  working  with  the  city  on  a 
renewal  program  for  the  area.  At  last  we 
stand  on  the  threshhold  of  the  execution  of 
that  program. 

After  the  detailed  plan  for  project  I  of  the 
Lincoln  Park  general  neighborhood  renewal 
plan  was  presented  by  the  department  of 
urban  renewal  in  February  19G4,  Lincoln 
Park  Conservation  Association,  upon  the 
vote  of  Its  membership,  submitted  more 
than  30  comments  and  recommendations  to 
the  conservation  community  council  and  to 
the  department  of  urban  renewal. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  nearly  all 
of  them  were  adopted  fully  or  in  large  part 
and  that,  where  necessary,  the  plan  was 
modified  accordingly. 

Since  that  time  the  only  substantive 
change  that  has  been  made  is  in  the  plan 
for  the  reuse  of  Ogden  Avenue  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  of  the  Sasaki,  Dawson, 
Demay  Association^. 

These  recommendations  took  Into  account 
objections  the  Lincoln  Park  Oonservatlon 
Association  had  to  the  original  depart- 
ment of  urban  renewal  proposals  for  Ogden, 
and  we  agreed  some  months  ago  to  support 
the  new  proposals. 

We  therefore  wish  to  inform  you  of  our 
support  for  the  plan  and  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  approve  it  without  delay  so  that  it 
may  be  adopted  by  the  full  council  and 
returned  to  Washington  for  final  action  by 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

Further  delay  can  only  accelerate  the  pres- 
ent rapid  date  of  property  deterioration  in 
the  areas  marked  for  clearance. 

Since  no  plan  is  better  than  its  execution, 
we  also  wish  to  ask  your  help  in  seeing  that 
certain  policies  and  projects  are  carrried  out: 

1.  One  of  the  key  factors,  not  only  for  proj- 
ect 1  but  for  the  entire  Lincoln  Park  re- 
newal plan,  is  the  redevelopment  of  the  area 
arotmd  Waller  High  School. 

During  school  hours  the  Community  Park 
north  of  Waller  will  serve  the  5,000  high 
school  and  Junior  high  school  children  who 
presently  have  virtually  no  outdoor  physi- 
cal education  program  because  of  the  lack 
of  facilities. 

After  school,  on  weekends,  and  all  summer 
the  park  will  serve  the  general  community 
which  has  almost  no  other  public  recreation 
space  except  for  Lincoln  Park  itself.  This  is 
a  splendid  place,  but  we  share  it  with  the 
entire  Chicago  metropolitan  population;  its 
open  spaces  are  constantly  being  encroached 
on  for  specialized  facilities;  and  In  any  case. 
It  Is  too  far  away  for  smaller  children  in  the 
western  part  of  our  community. 

We  truly  regret  that  the  owners  of  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  will  have  to  sell  them,  and 
we  wish  to  help  them  relocate  within  the 
community  if  they  so  desire,  but  we  reluct- 
antly conclude  that  their  interest  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  and  adults  who  will  use  the  park 
for  generations  to  come. 

Equally  Important — probably  even  cru- 
cial— for  the  success  of  the  renewal  plan  Is 
the  rapid  development  of  the  land  across 
from  Waller  and  south  of  the  Arnold  Upper 
Grade  Center  for  a  modest  expansion  of 
Waller,  so  that  the  present  sized  student 
body  can  properly  pe  accommodated  there. 

This  project — which  can  be  accomplished 
without  clearing  a  single  home — is  part  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  north  side  high 
schools  prepared  by  top  representatives  of 
the  department  of  urban  renewal,  depart- 
ment of  city  planning  and  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  commission  on  human  rela- 
tions, and  the  board  of  education  Itself. 

Such  a  plan  is  supported  by  a  strong  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  school  board, 
but  opposed  by  the  general  superintendent 


of   schools.     His   plan,   which   Is   simply  to 
build   a   new  school   northwest   of  Llncc^ 
Park,  would  almost  certainly  segregate  Wall 
er,  de  facto,  and  probably  prevent  the  r« 
newal  plan  from  succeeding. 

We,  therefore,  urge  the  committee  and  the 
city  council  to  make  clear  their  intention 
to  see  that  the  dty  does  not  become  further 
segregated  through  the  actions  of  public 
officials  and  public  bodies. 

2.  We  reconunend,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
that  demolition  and  new  construction  be 
phased  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  an 
absolute  minlmiun  the  niunber  of  people 
who  are  displaced  from  one  home  in  tha 
commimlty  before  another  Is  ready  for  them. 
This  is  particularly  Important  in  the  ca«e 
of  the  elderly  and  local  businesses. 

3.  We  likewise  repeat  our  reconunendation 
that  the  department  of  urban  renewal  re- 
vise Its  normal  way  of  doing  things  and  b« 
prepared  to  sell  land  for  redevelopment  by 
Individual  residents  or  small  groups  of  them 
with  a  system  developed  to  give  priority  in 
the  purchase  of  such  land  to  displaced 
people. 

If  these  policies  are  not  adc^ted,  we  fear 
that  nuiny  displaced  residents  will  not  be 
relocated  in  the  area  and  that  Lincoln  Park 
will  have  the  "project  look"  which  has  dis- 
figured many  other  renewal  areas. 

Finally  we  pledge  to  continue,  In  coopera- 
tion with  o\U'  seven  affiliated  neighborhood 
associations  and  all  other  coznmunlty  orga- 
nizations, agencies,  institutions,  and  in- 
terested Individuals,  to  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  citizen  participation  In  the  execu- 
tion of  project  I. 

In  addition  to  the  points  we  have  Just 
made,  we  will  be  especially  ooncemed  about 
the  relocation  process  as  it  affects  our  neigh- 
bors and  the  type  and  quality  of  the  re- 
development. We  will  be  cooperative  wher- 
ever cooperation  Is  humanly  possible;  we  will 
be  determined  wherever  we  disagree  with 
what  Is  proposed — and  will  endeavor  not 
simply  to  disagree  but  to  offer  better  solu- 
tions; but  in  either  case,  we  will  be  inter- 
ested and  energetic  because  Lincoln  Park  is 
our  community  and  we  intend  it  be  the 
finest  place  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Zzlzzinski.  Thank  you,  doctor. 

Mr.  CHiKAaAisHi.  My  name  Is  Ben  Chikar- 
alshi  and  I  am  here  representing  the  Mid- 
west Buddhist  Ch\irch. 

We  relocated  here  in  1949  and  have  been 
deeply  grateful  to  our  nelghb(»^,  people  of 
the  old  town  and  to  Chicago  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  parttcipate. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  plan  for  project 
No.  1,  we  have  met  many  times  with  the 
agencies  and  the  committees  that  have  been 
set  up  for  this  project  inquiring  about  the 
possibility  ot  the  inclusion  of  our  Buddhist 
temple  in  the  plans  for  their  urban  renewal 
project  No.  1,  and  as  of  now,  we  have  been 
given  a  certain  amount  of  assurance  that 
there  is  a  good  possibility  of  this. 

When  this  project  is  approved,  we  would 
like  to  build  a  new  Buddhist  temple  which 
is  sorely  needed  for  our  growing  member- 
ship. 

Also,  we  feel  that  it  is  something  necessary 
for  the  many  people  in  Chicago  who  are  in- 
terested in  Buddhism  as  a  religion,  as  a  way 
of  life  and  also  as  a  philosophy. 

We  would  like  to  build  an  edifice  which 
will  combine  the  good  points  of  the  Far 
Eastern  architecture  and  the  functional 
modem  dynamic  contemp<M^ry  architec- 
'  re.  The  plans  have  already  been  drawn 
up,  devised  and  the  temple  will  be  built 
by  the  firm  of  Shaw,  Metz,  &  Associates. 

Now,  they  bave  given  us  assurance  that 
the  temple  Itself  will  not  be  a  watered-down 
copy  of  some  of  the  watered-down  Buddhist 
temples  in  the  Far  East,  but  will  be  a  dy- 
iLamie  modem  structure  that  will  add  and 
bi  in  spirit  with  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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We  feel  that  this  will  add  color  to  the  old 
town,  and  also  we  hope  in  the  futtue  yeai» 
that  It  may  become  one  at  the  showplaoes 
bere  in  the  city. 

We  are  planning  not  only  •  temple  with 
Its  usual  faculties,  such  as  the  chapti  and  the 
Sunday  school  rooms,  the  Scout  room,  tbe 
youth  room  as  such,  but  also  we  would 
like  to  build  a  culttiral  wing  onto  thle 
temple  where  we  may  be  able  to  display  some 
o:  the  fine  arts  of  the  Chinese  and  also  at 
the  same  time  we  would  like  to  show  dem- 
onstrations and  give  lessons  In  some  o*  the 
arts  of  the  Japanese,  such  as  Oregaml,  doll- 
making  and  the  tea  ceremony  and  others 
that  may  prove  of  interest. 

Also  we  wotild  like  to  Include,  or  we  win 
Include  in  our  plans,  a  Buddhist  library. 
though  modest  in  size,  we  feel  that  it  will 
serve  a  purpose  and  not  only  be  a  lending 
library,  but  will  be  used  as  a  reference  library 
and  beyond  this,  we  also  would  like  to  have 
the  variovis  social  rooms,  meeting  and  con- 
ference rooms  which  will  be  available  for 
the  public's  use. 

Naturally,  our  temple  will  not  compare  in 
size  and  scope  with  many  of  the  cultural  and 
religious  institutions  throughout  the  city, 
because  of  our  very  small  membership,  and 
because  of  limited  finances;  however,  to  us, 
this  is  and  will  be  a  dream  come  true,  a 
dream  that  we  have  set  aside  in  the  corners 
of  ovir  minds  for  all  of  these  years,  but  some- 
thing we  feel  that  could  be  a  reality,  and  If 
it  should  become  a  reality,  we  will  have  one 
of  the  two  largest  temples  in  the  United 
States  and  by  fax  the  largest  outside  ct  the 
State  of  California. 

We  think  that  it  will  be  a  unique  type  of 
structure  that  wUl  be  an  asset  to  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

So  we,  as  an  organization,  within  the  scope 
of  project  1.  we  definitely  do  vrtsh  to  suppcwt 
this  project  1  and  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  be  given  this  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
progress  In  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Thank  you. 

Alderman  Wigoda.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  ZsuBiNSKi.  Alderman  Wigoda. 
Alderman    Wiooda.  Is    this    the    building 
that  you  plan  depicted  in  this  picture? 

Mr.  Chikaraishi.  Yes;  that's  the  picture 
taken  from  a  model  that  was  built. 

Alderman  Wigoda.  I  think  It  is  very  excit- 
ing, and  we  will  Join  with  the  conunlssloner 
in  hoping  that  this  comes  true. 
Would  you  want  these  pictures  back? 
Mr.    Chikaraishi.  Yes;    thank    you    very 
much. 

Mr.  DowDN«T.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  there  are  many  or- 
ganizations, many  agencies,  many  groups, 
many  people  concerned  with  project  1. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  the  small 
homeowner  who  has  spent  weekends,  vaca- 
tion time,  long  spare  hours  In  fixing  up  the 
home. 

Neighbors  ge*  together  to  fix  a  fence,  paint 
or  any  nvunber  of  a  hundred  things  in  bring- 
ing a  70-year-old  building  up  to  current 
standards  and  that  can  make  for  a  lot  of 
problems. 

These  small  homeowners  are  doing  a 
wonderful  Job  In  bringing  the  homes  up  to 
the  standards  we  all  want  Lincoln  Park  to 
be. 

The  successful  completion  of  10  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  small  home- 
owners and  the  wonderful  help  and  support 
of  the  urban  renevral  and  the  Lincoln  Park 
Conservation  Association  will  bring  the  kind 
of  homes  we  want,  and  the  way  we  want  to 
live. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallhi.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Howiurd  Cal- 
ler and  I  represent  a  group  of  16  business- 
men within  the  Lincoln  Park  area  primarily 
in  project  1  along  North  Avenue. 

It  \a  our  belief  that  the  objective  plan 
will  not  only  be  an  Improvement  to  the  com- 


munity   but   an    asset    to    oar    Individual 
businesses. 

We  had  hoped  to  assist  In  the  future  de- 
Telopment  of  adequate  shopping  and  service 
centov. 

It  is  our  iMdlef  that  this  wlU  be  deflnitdr 
an  asset  to  the  commimity;  however,  we  do 
feel  that  funds  are  presently  allocated,  no* 
sufficient  funds  are  presently  allocated  for 
urban  renewal. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blavkje.  My  name  Is  Plarre  Blauke, 
and  I  am  a  resident  of  Old  Town  Triangle, 
residing  at  1810  North  Orleans  Street. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  Old  Town  Triangle  Asso- 
ciation with  respect  to  Project  L 

The  Old  Town  Triangle  Association  waa 
founded  17  years  ago  lor  the  primary  purpose 
of  conserving  and  upgjradlng  our  oommunity. 
Its  membership  is  comprised  of  residents, 
both  tenant  and  property  owners,  and  of 
local  merchants. 

We  have  worked  for  passage  of  good  urban 
renewal  legislation  together  with  neighbor- 
ing community  groups  and  with  the  Lincoln 
Park  Conservation  Association. 

The  detailed  plan  for  Project  I  r^resents 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  city  agencies  and 
ourselves  to  date. 

We  urge  your  approval  of  this  plan  now, 
in  order  that  after  final  action  in  Wash- 
ington, it  can  provide  the  legal  basis  for 
controlling  the  speculatitm  in  property 
which  threatens  to  undermine  the  work  al- 
ready accomplished. 

The  success  of  this  plan  will  depend  on 
the  quality  of  its  execution.  Of  particular 
interest  to  our  oomnmnlty  Is  the  unique 
opportunity  represented  by  Ogden  Avenue. 
Here,  on  existing  open  space,  is  the  chance 
to  biilld  for  both  merchants  and  residents, 
before  they  must  be  relocated.  An  orderly 
transition  which  retains  the  people  now  liv- 
ing in  the  community  will,  Indeed,  be  a 
milestone  in  urban  renewal. 

We  will  suggest  alternatives  where  spe- 
cific proposals  nm  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  the  community.  A  case  In  point  Is  o\a 
opposition  to  high-rise  structures  which 
would  divide  the  neighborhood. 

We  know  that  the.  health  of  a  residential 
oommunity  depends  on  the  nature  of  its 
schools.  Therefore,  we  will  be  watchful 
that  school  plans  for  the  area  are  consistent 
with  our  high  hopes  and  expenditures. 

Finally,   we   realize   that   renewal    means 
little  If  not  coupled  with  continually  Im- 
proved municipal  services  and  we  will  co- 
operate toward  this  end. 
Thank  you. 

Father  Munstzb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow 
coxmcilmen,  I  am  Thomas  P.  Munster,  CAI., 
president  of  the  Sheffield  Neighborhood  As- 
sociation, one  of  the  seven  affiliates  of  the 
Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Association. 

As  president  of  the  association,  I  am  here 
to  express  Sheffield's  views  about  the  detailed 
plan  for  project  I  of  the  Lincoln  Park  gen- 
eral neighborhood  renewal  plan  as  proposed 
by  the  department  of  urban  renewal. 

When  the  plan  was  originally  submitted 
by  the  department  of  urban  renewal,  we  sup- 
ported it  and  we  support  It  now.  We  urge 
you  to  approve  it  without  delay  so  that  It 
may  be  adopted  by  the  full  city  council  and 
returned  to  Washington  promptly  for  final, 
and  hopefully  quick,  action  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration. 

As  the  plan  Is  executed,  we  are  confident 
the  department  of  urban  renewal  will  be 
conscious  of,  and  work  for,  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  Lincoln  Park  conservation  area 
and  its  residents. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, this  Is  a  statement  from  our  organi- 
zation. 

Lincoln  Central  Association  represents 
that  part  of  Lincoln  Park  bounded  by  North, 
Ogden  and  Lincoln  Avenues  and  Halsted 
Street.    We  have  been  organized  for  over  6 


years  and  our  paid  membership  represents 
approximately  450  resldenta. 

We  are  fraternally  associated  with  Lincoln 
Park  Conservatkxi  Awoclatlna  and  we  en- 
dorse the  statement  they  present  to  you 
today. 

We  ask  your  favorable  vote  on  the  plan 
for  Project  I  al  the  Lincoln  Park  general 
neighborhood  renewal  plan,  which  is  before 
you  today,  for  the  following  reasons: 

This  plan  has  been  fully  debated,  amended 
and  approved  by  our  organ  It*  tlon,  and  the 
other  neighborhood  organizations,  and  now 
represents  the  consensus  ot  the  major  seg- 
ments of  the  Linooln  Park  community. 

We  can  cortainly  say  that  this  plan  bears 
the  stamp  of  grassroots  parUcipatiaQ  in  its 
development.  As  It  now  stands,  it  incor- 
porates the  major  pr(^>osals  our  organization 
has  advocated,  namdy:  sca^ered  public 
housing  for  tbe  ekLetiy  and^low  income 
families,  sites  set  aside  for  middle  income 
housing,  the  moving  of  sound  residential 
buildings  to  cleared  areas  where  feasible,  the 
conservation  of  many  homes  throu|^  spot 
clearance  rather  than  total  clefumnoe,  park 
and  playground  areas,  and  the  reuse  of  Ogden 
Avenue  with  low  rise  residential  and 
beautif3rlng  treatment. 

This  has  been  possible  because  of  the 
broad  character  of  the  various  nelghborbood 
organizations  and  the  bard  work  and 
capabilities  of  their  planning  committees  and 
because  of  oiur  insistence  on  our  program* 
particularly  in  the  case  o*  Ogden  Avenue. . 

We  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  depart- 
ment of  urban  r«iewal's  sensltlTlty  to  our 
desires  and  the  wlUingness  of  their  staff  to 
meet  with  us  at  every  lev^  whether  at  large 
public  meetings  or  small  block  or  committee 
meetings. 

Of  i>rinie  importance  to  us  is  that  this  plan 
can  greatly  contribute  to  achieving  wba*  our 
organization,  through  membership  approval, 
feels  Is  an  ideal  community,  that  la.  "one 
which  develops  to.  an  orderly  way  as  a  het- 
erogenous oommunity  and  Invttss  to  its  en- 
virons responsible  citizens  of  all  social,  re- 
ligious, econo«nlc  and  racial  backgrounds." 
Our  Lincoln  Central  area  now  comprises  all 
of  these  various  elemoits.  However,  a  glietto 
pattern  of  housing  for  Negroes  has  been  de- 
veloping, and  while  there  Is  some  scattering 
of  Spanlsh-^>eaklng  people  over  the  entire 
oommunity,  they  are  also  being  increasingly 
concentrated  in  deteriorated  buildings.  This 
trend  has  now  become  the  dominant  one  on 
Larrabee  Street. 

At  the  seme  time  we  have  another  trend. 
of  a  much  mors  hopetful  character  In  rela- 
tion to  the  kind  at  oommunity  we  want.  In 
each  of  seven  separate  blocks  to  Unooln 
Central.  prevlouBly  all  white,  we  now  have 
one  Negro  family  residing.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, no  white  family  moved  away  becahse 
of  this,  o«1alnly  no  property  values  went 
down,  and  we  had  no  demonstrations  against 
these'  move- ins.  On  the  eontrary,  we  had 
many  gestures  of  good  nelgbborly  relations. 
While  this  is  a  most  modest  beginning,  we 
feel  it  Is  significant  to  demonstrating  that 
orderly  totegratlon  can  take  place.  Your  ap- 
proval today  of  this  plan  can  greatly  advance 
this  trend-  Because  with  the  plan.  Federal 
funds  vrtll  be  coming  toto  the  area  witli  "no 
discrimination"  provtsions  attached. 

These  pirovlsloos  must  be  rigidly  adbered 
to,  with  no  tongue-to-che^  type  of  enforce- 
ment. The  result  will  be  not  lees,  but  more 
housing  for  mtoorlty  grotqie — ^not  slums,  but 
good  houses — not  throu^  the  eitensian  of 
the  ghetto,  but  on  an  totegrated  basis. 

Next,  we  want  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  proposed  pcirk  near  Waller  Sigh. 
School.  This  is  not  simply  a  question  ct  an- 
other park  to  Chicago.  It  goes  to  the  very 
roots  of  the  character  of  our  community. 

If  we  are  to  attract  f  amillee  to  cm  area, 
and  we  certainly  need  the  stability  they 
bring,  then  we  must  have  good  schools. 
Waller  High  School  must  be  expanded,  up- 
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•>  rblle  we  are  very  sympathetic  with 
of  those  who  will  be  displaced 
for  the  park,  we  still  feel  that 
Moeesary  for  the  upgrading  of  our 
ifinooln  Park  area. 
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,  overcrowding,  vte^and  acciunxila- 
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s  and  alleys.    It  is  not  only  unsafe 

at  night,  but  robberies  and  assaults 
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Larrabee  Street  U  the  main  center 

deterioration  in  project  I,  the  same 

!iM  are  developing  in  other  clecuance 

outside  project  I.    These  conditions  are 

a  HmTwaging  effect  on  the  surround- 

_  as  as  well,  demoralizing  the  people 

dl  icouraglng  improvement. 

of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  con- 
is  the  long  period  of  time  elapsing 
the  adoption  of  the  general  neigh - 
renewal  plan  and  the  execution  of 


pre  ects. 


tliese  3  years  we  have  suffered  intermi- 
lelays,  including  months  and  months 
iionths    of    "waiting    for    word    from 
^itshl  igton." 

Peo]  le  who  have  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
t«mm^  inlty  cant  bold  out.  Good  merchants 
^ry\  b  uliiwiimii  are  leaving  our  area  be- 
tbej  are  anall  buslneesmen  and  can- 


not withstand  long  periods  of  declining  in- 
come. Speculation  has  thvis  been  encour- 
aged. Actually,  we  are  now  at  a  crisis  stage. 
If  the  approval  of  this  plan  would  be 
stalled  through  the  summer  months  by  the 
failure  of  the  city  council  to  act  now,  the 
good  work  of  the  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions would  be  undermined. 

The  people  who  have  spent  long  hours  and 
hard-earned  money  to  upgrade  their  homes 
would  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  Jeop- 
ardy. We  cannot  afford  to  have  this  happen. 
Let  us  now  go  full  speed  ahead. 

We  commend  the  city  council  for  its  quick 
action  In  calling  this  hearing  and  look  for- 
ward to  your  approval  of  this  plan  today,  and 
that  of  the  full  city  council  tomorrow. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The   Cliair   will   recognize 
Mr.  Walter  R.  McConner.  of  1011  North  Or- 
leans   Street,    representing    the    interagency 
committee  on  neighborhood  problems. 
Mr.  McConner. 

Mr.  McConner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, my  name  is  Walter  McConner  and  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  interagency  committee 
on  neighborhood  problems,  which  is  com- 
posed of  some  80  agencies,  both  public  and 
private.  In  the  Near  North  and  Lincoln  Park 
communities,  agencies  meeting  regularly  to 
Identify  needs  and  concerns  in  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  our  work  with  people. 

Many  of  our  members  are  located  in  the 
Lincoln  Park  community  and  we  actively 
support  their  goals  and  objectives  in  the 
struggle  against  blight  and  deterioration. 

The  Interagency  committee  endorses  our 
members'  efforts  In  their  appeal  to  the  plan- 
ning and  housing  committee  of  the  city 
council  to  support  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
department  of  urban  renewal. 

Much  work  has  gone  into  the  preservation 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  plans  represent 
many  hours  of  work  by  citizens  concerned 
with  their  neighborhood.  They  have  now 
reached  a  plateau,  and  If  continued  advances 
are  to  be  made  In  the  preservation  of  their 
neighborhood,  more  assistance  will  be  needed. 
The  plan  will  bring  to  the  community  a 
variety  of  new  housing  In  the  form  of  single 
homes,  townhouses,  and  garden  apartments, 
as  well  as  public  hovising  tor  both  the  elderly 
and  those  with  moderate  Incomes,  as  op- 
posed to  higher  priced  facilities  both  for  rent 
and  pvu"chase. 

The  plan  also  serves  as  a  guide  to  other 
conununltles  that  may  be  interested  in  con- 
servation, for  it  illustrates  what  can  be 
achieved  when  citizens  and  public  agencies 
work  constantly  and  constructively  together. 
It  Is  recognized  that  there  will  be  problems 
in  relocation  and  interpretation  to  the  total 
community,  and  our  committee  is  prepared 
to  assist  In  any  way  possible  to  aid  In  the 
full  realization  of  this  program. 

The  interagency  committee  pledges  its 
support  and  endorses  the  plan  for  the  Lin- 
coln Park  community  as  submitted  by  the 
department  of  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is 
Amos  Brown,  and  I  am  president  of  the 
Mid-North  Association  and  I  will  give  you 
this  statement. 

The  members  of  the  Mid-North  Associa- 
tion at  their  Jime  meeting  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  project  I  of  the  general 
neighborhood  renewal  plan.  Therefore,  we 
urge  this  committee  of  the  city  council  to 
approve  It,  so  tha*  it  may  be  oonflrmed 
promptly  and  sent  to  Washington  for  final 
approval. 

There  are  certain  matters  which  apply  to 
OUT  area  that  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection. 

Specifically,  we  are  In  favor  of  tlie  project 
to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly  on  Clark 
Street  at  Webster  Avenue,  as  well  as  low- 
density  public  housing  at  other  sites  in  the 
Lincoln  Park  area. 


We  favor  closing  Ogden  Avenue  in  accord- 


ance with  the  plan  of  Sasaki,  Dawson  and 
DelCay.  We  urge  that  commercial  and  dwell- 
ing units  ocmtemplated  In  that  plan  be 
erected  prior  to  any  dearanoe  on  Larrabee 
and  other  contiguous  sites  In  order  to  pro- 
vide space  for  those  who  may  have  to  be 
relocated. 

We  are  concerned  for  those  people  in  our 
area  who  may  have  to  move  because  of  proj- 
ect I  and  we  believe  they  should  be  given 
priority  in  any  public  housing  If  they  qualify, 
and  in  respect  to  displaced  property  ownars 
not  qualifying  for  public  housing,  we  believe 
that  cleared  land  shoiild  be  made  available  to 
them  also  on  a  priority  basis. 

We  favor  a  policy  of  selling  cleared  tracts 
of  land  in  small  parcels  to  individuals  or 
small  groups,  rather  than  large  tracts  to 
large  developers. 

We  believe  that  where  a  choice  Is  practical 
between  demolition  and  rehabilitation,  older 
btiildings  in  our  area  should  be  rehabilitated 
rather  than  torn  down.  There  are  a  number 
of  such  structiu'es  within  the  mldnorth 
botmdaries.  Further,  we  believe  that  new 
biilldlngs  should  be  kept  to  a  maximum  of 
four  stories. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied In  the  comprehensive  school  plan  for 
the  north  side  which  Dr.  Rosner  has  already 
brought  to  yoiur  attention  and  we  hope  to 
have  our  voice  heard  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  that  plan. 

We  take  this  position  not  only  to  Increase 
the  educational  standards  of  the  children  in- 
volved, but  because  we  believe  in  proper  in- 
tegration of  all  minority  groups  Into  our 
community. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  planned  clear- 
ance of  a  niunber  of  buildings  and  the 
designation  of  a  large  plot  of  land  for  sale  to 
the  Augustana  Hospital.  This  institution 
has  not  yet  presented  any  definite  plan, 
although  we  iinderstand  that  one  such  Is  now 
In  the  making.  We  await  its  completion  in 
order  to  clarify  that  situation. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  parking  facili- 
ties for  Aiigustana  Hospital  and  Grant  Hos- 
pital, as  well,  should  require  either  below 
ground  parking  or  enclosed  structures  above 
ground,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  me-too-ism, 
I  will  repeat  the  statement  that  Dr.  Rosner 
made: 

"We  will  cooperate  where  cooperation  is 
humanly  possible.  We  wiU  be  determined 
whenever  we  disagree,  and  will  endeavor  to 
find  a  better  solution." 

We  will  be  Interested  and  energetic  because 
Lincoln  Park  Is  In  our  community,  and  we 
intend  It  to  be  the  finest  place  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 
I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lebold. 
Mr.  Lebou).  My  name  is  Donald  A.  Lebold, 
and  I  reside  at  523  West  Dickens  Avenue. 

I  represent,  or  I  am  a  member  of  Lincoln 
Central  Association. 

I  am  cochairman  of  their  planning  com- 
mittee. 

I  own  my  own  townhouse,  one  of  eight 
townhouses  at  the  comer  of  Mohawk  and 
Dickens,  called  Pickwick  Village. 

This  project  was  put  together  by  a  group 
of  investors.  At  the  origin  of  the  project, 
Arthur  Rubloff  &  Go.  was  the  exclusive  sales 
agent.  They,  however,  had  no  money  in  the 
deal,  and  they  are  no  longer  exclusive  sales 
agents  for  this  townhouse  project. 

I  have  oome  here  today  to  tell  you  of  my 
faith  In  this  neighborhood  and  my  faith  ex- 
tends to  putting  money  in  and  getting  in- 
vestors' money  to  put  up  this  new  housing 
of  a  low-rise  character  In  the  spirit  of  this 
neifpiborhood,  to  continue  the  original  char- 
acter of  the  nelg^biborhood. 

I  recognize  that  one  of  the  things  that 
attracts  pec^le  to  this  neighborhood  is  the 
fact  that  It  la  a  low-rise  neighborhood,  a  low- 
rise  type  of  neighborhood,  without  high  rises. 
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I  think  that  if  this  plan  and  subeequent 
olans  go  through,  it  will  enoourage  prlyato 
developers  to  come  in  and  jnlvate  pecfde  to 
come  in  and  buUd  housing  of  t»^.°**^' 
and  keep  the  character  of  the  nelgWKrhooa 
and  improve  the  housing  for  the  city  of 
Chicago. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
The  CHAiRitAN.  The  Chair  will  now  recog- 
nize Carlos  Caribe  Rula.  1808  North  Larrabee 
Ave.,  representing  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Con- 
gress of  Chicago.  ^     .^     „    4 

Mr.  Rtnz.  My  name  is  Carlos  Caribe  Rula 
and  I  am  the  director  and  president  of  the 
Puerto  Ricsm  Congress  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  been  In  this  area  approxi- 
mately for  about  12  years. 

Our  organization  houses — our  club  house 

houses  the  entire  first  and  second  floors  and 

offices  and  basement  at  1606  North  Larrabee. 

This  IB,  of  course,  one  of  the  buildings 

scheduled  for  clearance. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  in  the  Lincoln  Park  area, 
and  I  and  the  directors  and  the  officers  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Congress,  would  like  you  to— 
OT  would  like  it  to  be  known  that  we  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  project  of  the 
Lincoln  Park  project  No.  1. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  feel  that 
this  Is  a  very  intelligent  program;  that  the 
commissioner.  John  Duba  and  everybody 
concerned,  has  brought  up,  together  with 
us  in  the  neighborhood,  this  fine  plan,  and 
we  feel  that  this  will  be  very  good  and  very 
great  tor  the  area. 

We,  as  Puerto  Ricans,  we  know  that  we 
are  going  to  suffer  In  this  area  because  we 
have  to  be  relocated. 

There  are  plenty  of  us  in  this  particular 
area.  There  are  plenty  of  small  business- 
men In  this  particular  area. 

We  have  about  everything  In  here;  barber 
shops,  restaurants,  grills,  grocery  stcwes.  We 
have  everything  in  here. 

There  are  three  or  four  organizations  In 
the  area  which  we  needed  to  organize  to  get 
our  people  in  that  particular  area  away  ttom. 
bars  and  away  from  misbehaving. 

There  was  a  need  that  we  thought  that  we 
had  to  start  In  order  to  keep  them  away  from 
trouble. 

We  succeeded  and  most  of  these  clubs  In 
which  they  hold  social  meetings  and  gather- 
ings, have  become  sort  of  like  a  paradise  for 
them.  They  come  very  often  to  our  places 
from  many  parts  of  the  area. 

Now,  they  will  miss,  and  they  are  probably 
going  to  be  surprised  when  they  come  back 
and  see  an  entirely  different  look  in  the  area. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  think  seri- 
ously about  the  consideration  of  our  pec^le 
which  are  mostly  large  families.  Individuals, 
and  especially  of  the  small  btislnessman. 

We  know  that  we  have  added  something  In 
our  own  small  way  and  we  hope  that  we  will 
be  considered. 

We  would  like  to  come  back  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  like  it  and  we  would  like  to  be 
a  part  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  point,  perhaps,  to  a  little 
Instance  that  should  be  considered  in  the 
clearance  of  the  project. 

With  respect  to  the  Carl  Sandburg  proj- 
ect, there  were  many  of  us  in  there  and  In 
fact  there  was  at  least  about  8,000  or  0,000 
Puerto  Ricans  living  in  there,  and  we  were 
never  able  to  come  back,  because  of  the  high 
rentals  and  other  obstacles  which  would  not 
permit  us  to  come  bfick. 

Now,  we  still  went  for  It,  because  we  fert 
that  it  was  badly  needed  and  It  Is  a  very, 
very  beautiful  looking  project,  and  we  are 
proud  when  we  pass  by  and  we  say;  "We  used 
to  live  there  in  our  roomlnghouses." 

We  hope  that  that  area  which  Is  going  to 

be  very  beautifxil.  and  which  I  myself  would 

Uke  to  be  a  part  of.  wotdd  like  to  come  back 

and  stay  there  again. 

We  hope  that  you  approve  it  becaiue  we 


feel  that  this  U  really  great  for  the  area,  and 
we  are  aU  for  It  100  percent. 

We  #'"4>  hope  that  you  will  consider  that 
we  would  like  to  oome  back  and  be  part  of  It. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Alderman  Wtoooa.  Mr.  caialrman. 
Chairman  Zilkzinski.  Alderman  Wlgoda. 
Alderman  Wiooda.  You  made  a  very  fine 
statement,  Mr.  Ruiz. 

Has  your  organization  contacted  the  Com- 
missioner's office  with  respect  to  wtwklng 
out  some  kind  of  program  where  you  can  be 
relocated  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Rxnz.  WeU,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
assist  the  Department  in  anything  that  could 
be  humanly  possible. 

I  would  be  at  their  disposal  together  with 
the  officers  of  the  Lincoln  Park  area. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  Lincoln 
Park  conservation  area,  with  the  different 
i>rganlzations  in  the  area  and  they  could  be 
sure  that  they  will  have  my  cooperation  and 
the  organization's  cooperation  on  anything 
that  we  could  be  of  help  on. 

Alderman  Wiooda.  Mr.  HiU  has  said  that 
they  have  intentions  to  do  this,  and  I  think 
that  you  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Rmz.  Like  I  said,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to.  If  I  am  contacted,  to  help  on  anything. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  to  them  about 
anything  that  I  can  be  of  help  on. 
Thank  you,  very  "much. 
Chairman  Zelezinski.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Monslgnor  Egan.  My  name  Is  Very  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  J.  Egan.     I  am  the  director  of 
the   Office   of   Urban   Affairs   of   the   Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago.    I  come  here  this  morn- 
ing   to    support    the    Lincoln    Park    xu-ban 
renewal  program  and  to  recommend  its  ap- 
proval by  this  committee. 

The  urban  renewal  program  In  Lincoln 
Park  proves  that  the  people  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  these  programs  are 
working  to  use  and  willing  to  vise  every  tool 
available  to  make  this  program  successful, 
which  means  that  it  will  benefit  by  and  large 
the  entire  community  of  Lincoln  Park,  They 
have  also  developed  a  program  of  which  the 
entire  city  can  be  proud  and  from  which  it 
will  benefit. 

There  are  few  communities  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  more  Important  than  Lincoln  Park; 
its  vast  resoiu-cos  of  people  and  Institutions 
are  well  known  to  you.  This  oomm\mlty, 
through  the  volunteer  efforts  expressed  In 
the  Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Association 
has  for  many  years  trted  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  this  community. 

However,  because  It  is  an  aging  oommun- 
Ity,  it  Is  faced  with  the  problem  of  trying  to 
solve  some  of  the  most  complex  issues  lAid 
problems  of  urban  life  today.  The  leaders 
of  this  community  realized  many  years  ago 
that  they  could  not  do  this  alone. 

They,  therefore,  have  worked  extremely 
hard  in  recent  years  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  development  program  for 
their  area  which  will  aid  in  the  prevention  ot 
further  deterioration  of  the  community  and 
will  restore  to  it  a  new  life  for  tlie  future. 

I  have  studied  the  Lincoln  Perk  plan 
thoroughly  and  feel  that  It  incorporates 
some  of  the  beet  thinking  and  planning  that 
can  be  f  ovmd  any  place  in  the  United  States 
In  urban  renewal  programs.  The  staff  of  the 
\irban  renewal  department  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  has  gone  to  great  pains  to  com- 
municate with  the  commtmlty  and  to  plan 
with  the  people  Involved  along  every  step 
of  the  way. 

However,  Just  as  the  growing  deteriora- 
tion of  this  neighborhood  will  mean  great 
suffering  for  a  large  number  of  people,  both 
In  human  and  financial  terms,  so  too,  the 
redevelopment  of  the  community  will  Inevit- 
ably bring  about  some  dislocation  of  hiunan 
life  and  mu<di  Inconvenience  and  perhaps 
<iiiaw/^iLi  loss  for  many  people. 

While  this  Is  Inevitable  It  is  also  imavold- 
aUe.    Therefore.  It  would  be  weU  for  thle 


conunittee  to  keep  careful  watch  over  the 
development  of  this  plan  to  be  certain  that 
the  relocation  program  is  carried  out  with 
the  greatest  consideration,  particularly  for 
the  aged;  and  that  the  redevelopment  plans 
are  not  so  altered  in  the  yean  aheful  that  the 
excellent  social  goals  now  marked  out  in  the 
plan  will  not  be  achieved. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  while  all  care  and 
consideration  be  given  to  the  people  and 
property  owners  Involved,  it  would  be  well 
that  no  fiirther  time  be  wasted  in  bringing 
this  plan  to  execution,  so  that  we  may  move 
on  to  the  other  areas  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
community,  particularly  tn  the  southwest 
section  where  rehabilitation  and  redevelop- 
ment are  urgently  needed.  Iliere  has  al- 
ready been  too  much  delay. 

I  trust  that  you  will  approve  this  plan,  so 
that  it  can  be  devoloped  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Zelezinski.  Thank  you,  Mon- 
slgnor Egan. 

Alderman  Despres.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman   Zel^sinski.  Alderman  Despres. 
Alderman  Despres.  You  spoke  glowingly  of 
this  plan. 

Do  you  feel  that  that  plan  represents  an 
advance  over  some  of  the  community  plans 
which  we  have  had  in  urban  renewal  here- 
tofore? 
Monslgnor  Egan.  I  certainly  do. 
I  would  say  on  many  counts,  and  two  In 
particular,  I  believe  that  the  kind  of  com- 
munication which  has  existed  over  the  last 
several  years  between  the  department  of 
xu-ban  renewal  and  the  various  multitude 
ot  groups,  and  excrtlent  groups  in  this  area, 
marks,  I  think  not  only  an  Intelligent  but 
a  very  humane  development  of  a  program. 
I  think  the  people  at  this  community, 
more  perhaps  than  any  community  In  the 
United  States,  had  an  opportxinlty  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts,  misf^vln^.  ideas,  sug- 
gestions, and  plans. 

Second,  I  feel,  because  of  this  kind  of 
study,  this  plan  now  incorporates  an  overall 
development  which,  as  aooae  plans  in  the 
Xjast  have  done,  will  not  boieflt  Just  the 
wealthy,  but  will  look  at  the  total  commu- 
nity, all  the  people,  the  institutions,  the 
businesses,  the  varloxis  range  of  ethnic  and 
economic  groupings  In  this  particular  area. 
Lincoln  Park  Is.  as  everybody  In  this  room 
knows,  really  one  of  the  finest  communities 
in  our  city. 

I  believe  that  thU  kind  of  a  program,  look- 
ing into  aU  details  oS  life  and  trying  to  plan 
for  them  so  as  to  incorporate  a  dlverslfled 
community,  where  all  the  age  groups  and 
the  economic  groups  can  be  cared  for,  is  an 
excellent  thing.  I  believe  this  will  all  be 
incorporated  in  this  community  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  department  of  urban  renewal 
planning  with  the  people  in  the  area  lutve 
learned  from  what  might  be  called  past 
mistakes. 

I  feel  that  they  have  corrected  them  In 
this  particular  program  and  I  agree  It  augurs 
well  for  planning  and  urban  renewal  In  our 
city. 

Alderman  Despbes.  Thank  you. 


Chicago  BasincBtman  Reports  on  Cyprns 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.i.iNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7. 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  excellent 
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for 


lis  2-hour  interview  with  Arch- 
karloe.  President  of  Cyi^us.  Mr. 
,  presented  His  Beatitude  with  a 
fetter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Cyprus  Committee,  Mr.  Charles 
and  also  an  album  depicting  In 
pictures  the  work  of  the  c<Mn- 
behalf  of  Justice  and  sell-detcr- 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus. 
Archblskop    MakariOB    expressed    his    ap- 
for  the  work  of  the  committee 
that,  althougpi  most  of  the  Amer- 
has   been  unfavorable   to  him, 
_  he  has  great  affection  for  the 
.  people  and  Is  gratified  with  the 
(  fforts  of  the  United  States  to  find  a 
i  olutlon  to  the  Cyprus  problem. 
-Archbishop    Makarioe    lived    and 
the  United  States  for  many  years 
umlng  -to  his  native  Cyprus  to  as- 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  lead- 
ils  people.) 

,  that  Archbishop  Makarioe  raised 

ract  that  American  State  Depart- 

:lals  have  stipulated  to  him  that: 

tlon  of  the  Cyprus  issue  satisfying 

'  rill   be   acceptable   to   the   United 


relumlng- 


po  nt 


'Archl  Ishop 


Intelligent   person    might    well   ask: 

,'t  the  State  Department  support 

that   would   be   satisfactory    to 

I  most  ooocemed,  the  people  of 

not  to  any  outsiders,"  the  Presi- 

cfyprus  added. 

^    Makarios   believes   that    the 

solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem  will 
gradually  within  Cypnis  and  that 
_^k  and  Turkish  Cypriots  will  be  llv- 
>rotherhood  again  proud  of  their 
I."  Mr.  Portocalls  continued  and 
'The  President  of  Cyprus  hopes  to 
Hew  York  this  month  and  be  able 

the    General   Assembly   of    the 

]  rations,  where  the  Cyprus  question 


Is  still  pending  on  the  agenda  for  consid- 
eration by  this  world  body." 

"Archbishop  Makarios  views  the  Cyprus 
issue"  Mr.  Portocalls  states,  "as  a  case  of 
endurance  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  bring  atjout  economic  prosperity  on  the 
island,  using  the  poUttcal  hardship  as  a 
stimulus  toward  economic  development. 

Mr  Portocalls  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  a  Turkish  Cypriot  leader.  Vv. 
nisan  All  of  Paphos,  being  invited  to  Dr. 
All's  house  for  lunch. 

Mr  PortocaUs  conversing  fluently  in  TurK- 
Ish  (he  was  bom  and  raised  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey)  was  told  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
leader  that  less  than  10  percent  of  tbe  Turk 
Cypriots  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
duly  constituted  government  of  Archbishop 
Makarios  and  most  of  those  have  been 
forced  to  bear  arms  by  the  Turkish  terror- 
ists who  were  smuggled  into  Cyprus  from 
Turkey  in  order  to  cr-^ate  communai  war- 
fare and  thus  give  Turkey  a  P^text  to  In- 
vade the  island  to  protect  the  Turkish 
minority  and  annex  part  of  the  island. 

(Some  of  the  U2».  peacekeeping  troops 
in  Cyprus  supply  the  Turk  terrorists  with 

arms.)  .     ,  .     i. 

Dr  Ihsan  All.  a  long-time  friend  of  Arch- 
bishop Makarios,  disclosed  to  Mr.  Portocalls 
that  he  has  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Turk- 
ish Government  in  Ankara  to  withdraw  the 
Turkish  terrorists  from  Cyprus  and  pcrmj* 
the  Turks  on  the  island  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences and  Uve  in  brotherhood  with  their 
Greek  friends  and  neighbors  Just  as  they 
have  done  for  hundreds  of  years  before. 

The  Tvu-kish  leader  complained  that  many 
American  newsmen  who  interviewed  him 
before  never  bothered  to  tell  their  readers, 
here  In  America,  the  truth  about  the  Turk- 
ish minority  in  Cyprus  and  their  yeajning 
to  live  at  peace  with  the  Greeks,  without 
outside  Interference.  ,     „    * 

Other  government  officials  told  Mr.  Porto- 
calls that  everyday  more  and  more  Turkish 
cypriots  are  fleeing  the  Turkish-held  terror- 
ist areas  and  are  returning  to  their  homes 
and  vUlagee  under  the  Cyprus  Government 
free-held  territory,  without  malice  or  recrim- 
ination for  returning  from  the  Government 

of  CyiH-us.  ,  ,  . 

Mr  Portocalls  saw  and  talked  with  Turkish 
Cypriot  workers  and  shopkeepers  working 
and  carrying  on  business  side  by  side  with 
Greek  Cypriots  in  peace  and  harmony. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  Ankara,  who  surrendered  all  legal 
rights  to  Cyprus  in  1924  and  had  never  shown 
any  sympathy  or  inclination  toward  the 
welfare  of  the  Turkish  Cypriots  in  the  past. 
are  now  using  them  as  pawns  to  f\u^her 
their  territorial  ambitions  in  Cyprus. 

The  Turkish  Cypriots  are  much  more  ad- 
vanced politicaUy,  economically,  and  so- 
cially than  the  mainland  Turks  who  live 
vmder  primitive  conditions,  and  this  is  so 
because  both  communities  of  the  island 
benefited  by  an  enlightened,  efficient,  and 
democratic  Greek  administration. 

As  for  the  Communist  issue,  which  many 
State  Department  officials  have  raised  in 
their  talks  with  Cypriot  leaders.  Archbishop 
Makarios  reassured  Mr.  Portocalls,  as  he  has 
done  vrith  all  American  officials  and  the 
press,  that  there  is  no  threat  of  communism 
spreading  on  the  island  and  the  allegation 
made  by  Turkey  that  Cyprus  may  become 
another  Cuba  is  fictlcio\is  and  abs\ird  be- 
cause his  beatitude  stated  explicitly  that  the 
Greeks,  who  first  developed  democracy,  and 
the  rugged  individualists  that  they  have 
alw&jB  been,  will  never  succumb  to  any 
totalitarian  ideologies,  but  shall  always  be 
counted  upon  to  fight  for  the  Ideals  of 
Western  democracy. 

Mr.  Portocalls  spent  2  weeks  In  his  native 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  where  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  received  in  audience  by  the  Bcu- 
menlcal  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 


The  Ecimienlcal  Patriarch  revealed  how 
the  Turkish  Government  Is  placing  restric- 
tions in  the  Patriarchate's  religious  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  by  closing  Its  schools, 
orphanages,  and  most  of  Its  churches  ex- 
pelling prlesfts,  orphans,  and  the  elderly, 
aUeging  them  to  be  "dangerous"  to  the 
Turkish  State. 

His  Holiness  also  disclosed  that  Turkey  Is 
attempting  to  force  the  removal  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Chxu-ch  which  has  been  established  In 
Constantinople  for  over  1,600  yetirs. 

Mr.  Portocalls  learned  that,  not  content 
with  expelling  Greek  Orthckiox  nationals, 
the  Turks  are  now  turning  to  expelling 
Roman  Catholics,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
(Sun-Times,  September  1965.) 

Mr.  Portocalls,  himself,  Is  a  refugee  from 
Turkish  persecution,  coming  to  the  United 
States  9  years  ago. 

Before  returning  to  the  States,  Mr.  Porto- 
calls visited  the  province  of  Thrace  in  north- 
em  Greece  where  a  Turkish  minority  of  over 
100,000  lives  in  peace,  liberty,  and  harmony 
side  by  side  with  the  Greek  majority  under 
the  enlightened  and  democratic  Government 
of  Greece,  which  stands  out  In  stuk  con- 
trast to  the  persecution  and  expulsion  of 
Turkish  minorities  by  the  military  dictator- 
ship of  the  Ankara  Government. 
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LithaaBian  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  FKHNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  represent, 
was  honored  recently  by  a  visit  from 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Kajeckas.  Charge 
d'Affalrs,  a.l.  of  Lithuania,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lithuanian  Day,  August  15,  1965. 
Mr.  Kajeckas  made  a  very  Informative 
and  Interesting  address  at  Lakewood 
Park,  In  Schuylkill  County,  near  Ma- 
hanoyCity. 

I    enclose    with    my    remarks,    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  translated  excerpts  from 
the  address  delivered  at  Lakewood  by 
Mr.  Kajeckas.  which  follows: 
(Translated  excerpts  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  Joseph  Kapeckas.  Charg6  d' Affaires  a.l. 
of  Lithuania,  on  the  occasion  of  Lithu- 
anian Day  at  Lakewood,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1965) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  on 
Lithuanian  Day  in  Lakewood.     This  day  is 
a  traditional  feast  for  all  the  Lithuanians 
of  this  region,  and  it  is  a  feast  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  you  by  your  parents.    It  is 
a  special  pleasiire  for  me  to  be  able  to  greet 
one  of  your  most  dedicated  friends.  Father 
Chesna.     He    has    been    In    Mahanoy    City 
among  you  for  45  years,  and  this  year  marks 
the   golden   anniversary  of   his   priesthood. 
This  year's  Lithuanian  Day  thus  constitutes 
a  special  occasion  for  him  and  for  us. 

Your  observance  this  year  Is  all  the  more 
meaningful  at  a  time  when  Lithuania  is 
undergoing  a  dark  night  In  Its  history,  for 
the  struggle  to  preserve  our  national  iden- 
tity, to  redeem  our  coimtry's  sufferings,  sac- 
rifices and  hardships  is  not  only  the  stmggle 
of  those  who  exalt  our  country's  heritage  in 
scholarship,  art,  and  organizational  activi- 
ties. Truly  meaningfiU  patriotism  is  as  well 
the  lot  of  common,  unknown  people. 

In  other  words,  every  Lithuanian  Is  the 
treasure  of  his  nation.    As  such,  he  has  ob- 


ligations— obligations  which  change  accord- 
U^  to  time  and  place.  In  the  present  day. 
It  Is  the  Lithuanian  exile  and  every  person 
of  Lithuanian  birth  who  Is  principally  re- 
sponsible fOT  carrying  on  the  preesnt-day 
struggle  to  regain  the  rightful  status  of  his 
nation.  He  does  not  begrudge  his  heart. 
his  efforts,  his  funds  for  Lithuanian  free- 
dom. These  sacrifices  of  his  form  an  Invisi- 
ble bond  with  all  the  sufferings  that  have 
been  undergone  by  his  own  countrjrmen  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  during  these  dark 
years  when  evil  has  so  racked  the  spirits  of 
freedom- loving  peoples  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  freedom  and  Independence.  And 
the  Lithuanian  exile's  own  countrymen  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  have  been  strength- 
ened In  their  own  will  to  resist  Conununlst 
domination  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
brothers  who  enjoy  freedom  are  not  content 
with  it  unless  they  can  share  it  with  their 
own  people  and  with  all  freedom-loving 
peoples. 

In  view  of  the  nefarious  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union — a  record  of  broken  treaties, 
deportations,  and  genocide — it  Is  astotmdlng 
how  clumsily  and  absurdly  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  are  trying,  even  this  year,  to 
Justify  Soviet  aggression  in  the  Baltic  States. 
In  fact,  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
refute  the  free  world's  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  tyranny  in  the  Baltic  States  is  yet  a 
further  indication  to  the  captive  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  that,  far  from  having  been 
forgotten  by  the  free  world,  they  are  very 
much  remembered  if  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
so  Intent  on  such  refutations  of  Western 
opinion. 

On  this  day  when  we  are  all  gathered  here 
In  Lakewood  to  enjoy  each  other's  company, 
when  we  have  gathered  here  with  full  hearts 
to  love  Lithuania  and  things  Lithuanian,  we 
are  all  the  more  confident  that  the  day  will 
Inevitably  dawn  when  our  hopes  for  Lithu- 
ania win  become  reality — a  day  when  the 
pride  of  our  fathers  In  the  greatness  of  their 
nation  will  become  the  heritage  of  future 
generations  of  our  countrymen. 


The  Man  Who  ''Budged"  Castle  &  Cooke 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  history  is  abimdant  with  the 
stories  of  men  and  women  who  have  at- 
tained the  pinnacle  of  success  In  their 
professions.  The  story  of  America  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  stories  of 
these  men  and  women  who  have  by  their 
achievements  contributed  to  America's 
greatness.  Similarly,  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii owes  Its  greatness  to  people  who 
have  by  their  personal  successes  con- 
tributed to  its  economic  and  social 
growth. 

An  outstanding  example  of  Individuals 
who  have  given  Hawaii's  economy  the 
stature  it  has  today  is  Alexander  Grow 
Budge.  As  president  of  Castle  &  Cooke, 
Mr.  Budge  guided  the  family-owned  en- 
terprise to  its  present  position  as  Ha- 
waii's largest  public  held  corporation 
with  worldwide  interests. 

A  native  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Budge 
Arst  went  to  Hawaii  as  an  engineer  with 
Charles  A.  Moore  &  Co.,  of  San  Francis- 
co,  with   supplied   boilers    to   Hawaii's 


sugar  plantations.  He  J<rined  Castle  ft 
Cooke  in  1920  and  became  not  only  its 
youngest  president,  but  alao  tta  flnt  non- 
family-related  president  As  president, 
he  has  encountered  many  crises  v^ch 
affected  not  only  his  company,  but  the 
economic  structure  of  all  of  Hawaii  as 
well.  One  of  these  crises  occurred  in 
1932.  when  the  great  depressicHi  closed 
down  the  sugar  market.  Another  crisis 
occuired  in  1934,  when  the  Jones-CosU- 
gan  Act  left  Hawaii  out  of  the  d(xnestic 
market  and  treated  it  as  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer. How  he  met  these  crises  was 
related  to  Mr.  Shurel  Hirozawa.  business 
and  labor  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  who  Interviewed  Mr.  Budge  on 
the  occasion  of  his  45th  year  of  associa- 
tion with  Castle  &  Cooke. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  exemplifying  article 
about  Alexander  Grow  Budge  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  5,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Honlulu  Star-Bulletin: 
Thk  Man  Who  "Bot)Ged"  Castle  &  Cooke 
(By  Shurel  Hirozawa) 

If  any  one  man  is  to  get  credit  for  the 
successful  transition  of  Castie  &  Cooke 
from  the  family-owned  enterprise  to  today's 
modem  public-held  corjioration  with  world- 
wide activities,  he  is  Alexander  Grow  Budge. 

Still  active  at  73.  Budge  observed  his  46th 
anniversary  of  his  association  with  the  com- 
pany last  Friday. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Hawaii's 
largest  corporation,  which  Is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  greater  things  under  leaders  Budge 
has  developed. 

Budge  had  just  tiu-ned  44  when  he  was 
elected  president  in  December  1936.  He  was 
the  youngest  to  hold  that  position  and  the 
first  who  was  not  related  to  the  families 
that  owned  the  firm. 

In  24  years  as  president.  Budge  has  beefed 
up  management  with  promising  young 
talent. 

NEW    MEN    wrrH    FRESH    OUTLOOKS 

In  his  farslghted  vision  of  a  new  Hawaii, 
he  expected  rising  mainland  competition,  and 
decided  the  company  needed  new  men  with 
fresh  outlooks  who  were  attuned  to  Main- 
land business  methods. 

His  policy  became  a  search  for  men  "who 
are  different  from  myself  in  experience  and 
temperament." 

Discussing  this  aspect  of  his  career  the 
other  day.  Budge  said  he  had  always  felt 
that  "if  there  are  enough  good  people  under 
you.  there  would  be  no  worry  where  the  top 
people  go." 

There  were  some  argiunents  with  directors, 
who  felt  Budge  was  taking  on  too  many  peo- 
ple, he  recalled. 

As  one  close  associate  said.  Budge  hired 
people  if  he  saw  talent  in  them  even  though 
they  were  not  needed  immediately. 

But  it  was  this  reservoir  of  talent  that 
supplied  men  such  as  Randolph  Sevier, 
Duncan  McBryde,  and  others  to  Matson, 
Boyd  MacNaughton  to  Dole  (later  to  C. 
Brewer) ,  many  others  to  other  subsidiaries, 
and  Malcolm  MacNaughton  as  his  successor. 

Graduating  from  Stanford  University  In 
1912  with  a  mechanical  engineering  degree. 
Budge  joined  Charles  A.  Moore  ft  Co.  in  San 
Francisco,  which  represented  Babcock  & 
W^llcox,  maker  of  many  of  the  boilers  on 
Hawaii's  plantations. 

On  36  hours  notice  one  day  in  May  1916, 
he  was  sent  to  Hawaii  to  open  an  office.  He 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  Hawaii  until 
then. 

Arriving  on  the  old  Manoa,  he  was  given 
office  space  in  the  upstairs  loft  of  the  old 
Castle  &  Cooke  building  on  the  mauka- 
waikikl  comer  of  Fort  and  Merchant  Streete. 

He  joined  the  Army  In  Hawaii  and  when 


the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  he 
found  his  way  to  France. 

After  the  war,  aever&l  machinery  manu- 
facturers sent  >*«n'  to  the  Philippines  In  the 
fall  at  1910  to  report  on  developments  of 
boUer  Installations  In  that  country. 

Upon  his  return  he  decided  to  settle  down 
In  San  Frandsoo.  But  he  was  sent  to  Hono- 
lulu In  August  1920,  on  a  rush  job  at  Oahu 
Sugar  Co.  This  Is  when  Budge  was  offered 
a  job  at  Castle  &  Cooks. 

JOINS)  raiM  or   1920 

He  started  work  October  1,  1920,  and  soon 
after  plans  were  made  for  a  new  office  build- 
ing, which  was  to  be  a  monument  to  the 
founders  of  the  company,  and  to  last  for  a 
long  time. 

"But  It's  been  only  41  years  since  we  first 
occupied  It,  and  now  It  Is  to  be  torn  down 
any  day,"  he  said  with  some  nostalgia. 

Budge  had  been  respoixslble  for  the  build- 
ing during  the  construction  stage.  He  was 
the  liaison  between  management  and  the 
contractor,  architect  and  enginew  "because 
I  was  the  closest  thing  they  had  to  an  en- 
engineer." 

In  those  flays,  Castle  &  Co6k.e  was  a  part- 
owner  of  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  and  also 
its  agents  in  Hawaii. 

Matson  became  cme  of  Budge's  areas  of 
responsibility  and  for  this  reason,  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel  also  came  under  his  scru- 
tiny during  constructlcn. 

He  recalled  that  the  opening  was  to  ct^n- 
clde  with  the  arrival  of  llataon's  brandnew 
passenger  liner,  Malolo,  but  both  were  de- 
layed. 

Foundation  trouble  delayed  the  hotel 
opening  until  February  1,  1927,  and  the  Ma- 
lolo didn't  arrive  on  her  maiden  voyage  until 
Novonber,  because  of  a  fire  on  Its  trail  run. 

In  this  capacity.  Budge  was  one  at  the 
early  leaders  ot  Hawaii's  tourist  Industry. 

During  his  24-year  stewardship  at  Castle 
&  Cooke — the  longest  of  any  president — 
Budge  recalls  two  crises  that  came  close  to 
topping  the  Island  sugar  and  pineapple 
industries. 

Pineapple  had  a  ready  market  up  to  1930, 
but  the  great  depression  dried  up  the  mar- 
ket and  the  Industry  was  In  trouble  by  1932. 

Castie  &  Cooke  had  a  large  Interest  in 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  (now  Dole  Co.)  and 
It  Invested  more  than  a  million  dollars  at 
this  time  to  save  the  world's  largest  pine- 
apple processor. 

This  Injection  ot  capital  perked  up  Dole, 
but  trouble  began  brewing  in  sugar. 

In  1934,  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  was  passed. 
It  amended  the  Agricultural  Adjiostment  Act 
to  Include  cane  and  beet  sugar,  but  Hawaii 
was  left  out  ot  the  domestic  group  and 
treated  as  foreign  iH-oducer. 

Tlie  fight  for  equality  took  Budge  to  Wash* 
ington,  D.C.,  over  the  next  4  years,  and  In 
1937 — as  president  of  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers Association — he  spent  7  months  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

He  recalls  the  sticky  summer  days  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  without  air  conditioning. 
But  the  long  vigil  and  lobbying  paid  off  in 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which  established 
domestic  quotas  for  cane  and  beet  sugar  and 
included  Hawaii. 

NORTH    DAKOTA    NATIVE 

Budge  was  b<»Ti  in  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak, 
December  4,  1891.  He  went  to  public  schools 
there  and  entered  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  also  In  Grand  Forks. 

He  transferred  to  Stanford  University  after 
his  freshman  year. 

Budges  rise  at  Castle  &  Cooke  was  rapid, 
as  his  talent  was  recognized  early  by  Edward 
D.  Tenney,  president  at  that  time. 

From  assistant  secretary  in  1920.  he  be- 
came secretary  and  director  in  1924.  In 
1930.  he  was  elected  vice-president  and 
remained  secretary.  On  January  1,  1936,  he 
became  president. 
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■OLE  AS  BOAHO  CHAIRMAN 

]  tudge  decided  to  give  up  the  pres- 
the  end  of  1959  and  become  board 
he  hung  on  as   chief   executive 
another  2  >4  years. 
0(»npanle8,  this  kind  of  situation 
awkward  after  a  while. 
Dastel  ft  Cooke,  he  sits  as  a  friendly 
and  his  help  Is  greatly  appreciated, 
ICacNaughton  and  William  M.  Bush, 
president,  said. 

hesitate  to  express  his  opinion, 

until  It  Is  sought,  and  then  does  It 

tactful  manner,  they  said. 

years.  Budge  has  taken  a  personal 

the  people  at  Castle  &  Cooke. 

ever   loses  bis  temper,"   one 

■aid.    "And  he  Is  tolerant  of  other 

Is  a  strong  point  with  him. 
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C.  ft  C.  I  tmoLmoN  Mat  Start  ik  December 
Properties  hopeful  of  setting  a 
within  30  days  for  demolition  of 
ft  Oooke  block,  upon  which  will 
$30  million  financial  plaza  of  the 


o  n 


the  architects'  preliminary  plans  are 

and  the  contractors'  (»8t  estimate 

the  budget  of  the  project,  demo- 

begln,   William   Curlett.   project 

■aid  today. 

while   the   final    plEins    are    being 
demolition  can  proceed,  and  this 
us  time,"  Curlett  said, 
hbpe  we  can  start  demolition  in  De- 


Dollar  Store  and  several   other 

moved  out  of  the  block,  and  Ter- 

Amerlcan  Savings  ft  Loan  Associ- 

move  as  soon  as  their  temporary 

are  ready. 

ft  Ccwke  win  move  out  later  In  the 
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I  >cmonstrators  and  die  Law 


arrests  where  warranted  and  Institute  prose- 
cutions where  required.  The  law  Is  quite 
clear  on  the  reeponslbUltles  of  registered 
citizens,  and  burning  draft  cards  and  Illegal- 
ly avoiding  servloe  Is  not  an  acceptable  way 
ot    expressing    disagreement    with    Govern- 

pollcy. 

What  tt  ought  not  to  do  is  to  conftise  Il- 
legal defiance  and  perfectly  lawful  demon- 
stration. Nor  should  It  use  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  weekend  marchers  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam  are  known  Conununlsts  to 
discredit  the  marchers  who  simply  differ  with 
Government  policies,  without  being  disloyal 
to  their  country.  Surely  the  overwhelming 
number  of  the  demonstrators  were  not  Com- 
munists and  many  probably  writhed  at  their 
assocriation  with  Communists  in  the  demon- 
strations. The  coercive  power  of  Govern- 
ment law-enforcement  agencies  must  not  be 
used  to  inhibit  dlsagre^nent  and  dissent 
when  the  expression  of  that  dissent  is  lim- 
ited to  perfectly  lawful  means. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Government 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  giving  the  demon- 
strations the  attention  that  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  major  threats  to  national  xinlty. 
Demonstrations  as  large  as  those  held  over 
the  weekend  could  be  mobilized  to  protest 
the  manufacture  of  straight  pins  on  almost 
any  pleasant  auturan  day.  The  dissent  In  the 
country  Is  relatively  minor;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment risks  exaggerating  its  significance 
by  reacting  too  strongly. 

After  a  long  and  searching  examination  of 
the  coxirses  available  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  policy  the 
Government  Is  pursuing.     That  majority  Is 
bound  to  be  Impatient  with  critics  of  that 
policy  whose  credentials  like  those  of  the 
Communists,  will  not  stand  examination.    It 
Is  likely  to  resent  and  prone  to  over-react 
to  extremists  who  imply  that  their  own  coun- 
try is  IndlHerent  to  considerations  of  human- 
ity.   But  whatever  the  majority's  resentment. 
It  miist  tolerate  criticism  from  those  who, 
in  good  faith,  have  a  different  point  of  view. 
This   toleration   will    be   misconstrued    In 
North  Vietnam.    The  officials  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  may  misinterpret  the  open 
expression  of  opposition  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  division  in  this  country.    It  is.  on 
the  contrary,  a  sign  of  strength  and  unity  in 
the  country.    The  National  Liberation  Front 
must  be  made  to  see  that.    Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  make  this  understood  would  be  more 
manifestations  of  public  support  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  that  would  show  how  united 
the  people  of  this  country  are  behind  the 
Government's  determination  to  defend  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  against  conquest 
from  the  North.     It  Is  a  better  alternative 
than  any  eort  of  repression  of  lawful  and 
orderly  dissent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HAN.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  mcHiGAif 

IN  TT  E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
abundf  nt  comment  In  reference  to  the 
Vietnan  protest  demonstrators,  I  find 
this  ed  torial  from  the  Washington  Post, 
Octobe-  19,  1965,  the  most  responsible, 
reasoiKd.  and  rational. 

The  editorial  follows: 

:  >EMONSTRATORS    AND    THE    LAW 

The  ]  tepartment  of  Justice  is  properly  In- 
terestec  in  and  concerned  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  I .  Communist  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
the  ope  ration  of  the  draft  law.  It  ought  to 
conduci    an  appropriate  investigation,  make 
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Pacific    Northwest's    Sapplier    of    Coins 
I      Reveals  His  Method 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19, 1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  yoting  man  with  a  head  for  business 
has  done  more  than  anyone  to  alleviate 
the  coin  shortage  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Ron  Douglas,  a  19-year-old  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  student,  has  revealed  his 
master  plan  for  helping  the  commerce 
of  the  area,  and  he  has  revealed  much 


more.  This  teenage  entrepreneur  exem- 
plified a  promising  generatl<Hi  of  young 
people  In  our  Nation.  I  commend  to  my 
ooUeagues  the  story  of  Mr.  Douglas'  en- 
terprises as  reported  so  well  In  the  Octo- 
ber 0  edition  of  the  Dally  Idahonian, 
published  in  Moscow,  Idaho: 
Tjocm.  Entrepeenxub:  Monet  Chancer  Bio 
Business 

(By  Kathi  Chapman) 
About  a  month  ago  the  Dally  Idahonian 
ran  a  story  on  the  sudden  Influx  of  Canadian 
coins  Into  business  channels  as  a  stopgap  to 
the  shortage  of  American  change. 

Today  the  Idahonian  ran  down  the  source. 
He's  Ronald  Douglas,  a  19-year-old  Spokane 
entrepreneur  who  la  a  sophomore  at  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  majoring  in  marketing  and 
a  member  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity. 

The  way  Ron  operates  he  should  be  able  to 
conduct  the  coiurse  and  teach  the  professors. 
Since  midsimmier  he's  been  shipping  in 
Catuuilan  coins  and  selling  them  (at  par) 
to  >'f^"ir''  and  stores  throughout  the  Inland 
Empire  at  the  rate  of  110,000  to  $50,000  a 
week* 

At  one  clatter  he  sold  a  bank  In  Yakima 
$30,000  worth  of  Canadian  dimes,  quarters 
and  half  dollars. 

But  this  coin  Importing  Is  Just  a  sideline 
for  Ron. 

Arcmnd  the  middle  of  August  Douglas  told 
the  Idahonian  today,  he  noticed  that 
Spokane  had  begun  using  Canadian  coins  in- 
terchangeably with  American  coins.  He 
called  a  friend  In  Toronto,  who  began  ship- 
ping Canadian  coins  to  Douglas  by  air 
freight. 

DoTiglas  asked  a  number  of  banks  If  they 
needed  change  and  If  they  would  be  willing 
to  take  Canadian  coins.  Most  of  them  said 
yes.    Douglas  was  then  In  business. 

"Actually,  this  is  Just  a  sideline  from  my 
normal  coin  business,"  Douglas  explained. 
He  Is  the  owner  of  Ron  Douglas  Coins,  a  re- 
tail store  buying  and  selling  rare  coins  in 
Spokane. 

Douglas,  19,  became  Interested  first  in 
stamps,  when  in  the  sixth  grade.  He  dis- 
covered In  the  eight  grade  that  he  coiUd  seU 
stamps  for  a  profit. 

When  he  was  a  Junior  he  found  there 
would  be  even  more  jwoflt  In  selling  rare 
coins. 

To  get  customers  for  his  bxisinees  he  adver- 
tised in  national  trade  journals.  "I  started 
out  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  gradually  grew 
until  this  summer  I  had  nine  full-time  em- 
ployees and  an  overhead  of  $7,000  a  month. 
My  advertising  costs  ranged  around  $2,000  a 
month." 

Diuring  the  summer  Doiiglas  ordered  any- 
where from  $10,000  to  $50,000  in  Canadian 
coins  a  week  from  his  friend  in  Toronto  (also 
a  rare  coin  dealer)  depending  on  the  demand. 
"One  bank  In  Yakima  t<X)k  $30,000  In  one 
load,"  he  said. 

In  Moscow,  Douglas  sold  over  $10,000  worth 
of  Canadian  oohxB  to  a  bank.  Other  busi- 
nesses In  Moscow  which  have  called  on  Doug- 
las to  get  coins  for  them  to  help  their  short- 
age Include  the  Student  Union  Building,  the 
bookstore,  and  the  university  business  office. 
This  is  how  it  works:  Douglas  contacts  his 
Toronto  friend  and  tells  him  how  many  coins 
and  In  what  denominations  he  will  need,  his 
friend  buys  the  coins  at  the  Canadian  ex- 
change rate  (or  7V4  percent  discount  for 
American  money) . 

"It's  not  all  profit  for  me,"  Douglas  says. 
"Three  percent  goes  to  my  friend  In  Toronto, 
one-half  percent  goes  for  air  freight  costs, 
and  I  get  3  percent." 

Douglas  EUi^llee  approximately  100  busi- 
nesses and  banks  all  over  the  Inland  Empire. 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Post  Falls,  KeUogg,  Wallace. 
Kooskla,  OroOno,  Yakima,  Oolfaz,  Sandpolnt, 
Pullman,  Moscow,  and  the  Spokane  metro- 
politan area. 
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Contacts  other  than  advertising  for  hla 
jf^  coin  business  Include  two  teletype  ma- 
emnes  through  which  he  can  send  and  ra- 
ceive  messages  to  dealers  over  the  country. 

Since  sch(x>l  started  Douglas  has  cut  down 
on  hiB  business.  He  now  employs  three  wort- 
en  and  his  overhead  Is  "cmly  about  $S,000 
A  month."  he  says.  However,  he  still  must 
make  a  trip  to  Spokane  to  checdc  on  hla  busi- 
ness about  twice  a  week. 

"Bight  now  I'm  mainly  conc«Tied  about 
getting  my  education,"  said  the  marketing 
iajor.  He  added:  "I  have  no  plans  for 
a  coin  business  after  graduation." 

His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  Douglas 
of  South  2506  Simrlse  Rocul. 

His  family  is  used  to  his  business  opera- 
tions now.  "They  Just  grin  and  bear  it  now," 
be  said. 

"They're  used  to  long-distance  phone  calls 
from  all  over  the  country  at  all  hours,  and 
me  working  14  hours  a  day  and  not  being 
home  except  to  eat  and  sleep. 

"My  famUy  has  put  up  vrlth  ma  an  the 
way.  They've  all  become  quite  Intereated 
m  the  business.  I've  got  them  collecting 
and  Investing  in  coins  now,  and  my  brother 
Dennis  (a  senior  in  high  school)  works  for 
me,  wrapping  packages  to  be  shipped,  etc, 
after  school." 


Why  Federal  Registrars? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30. 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  Just  what  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach's  real  purpose  is  In 
sending  Federal  registrars  into  the 
Southern  States?  I  know  that  his 
stated  purpose,  and  the  purpose  desig- 
nated in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
is  that  Federal  registrars  will  be  sent 
into  counties  where  local  registrars  have 
discriminated  or  refuse  to  register  citi- 
zens because  of  their  color. 

But  the  Attorney  General  must  have 
some  other  purpose  in  mind  when  he 
sends  Federal  registrars  into  a  county 
like  Montgomery  County,  Ala.  The 
Montgomery  registrars  were  not  dis- 
criminating, they  were  faithfully  fol- 
lowing the  Instructions  of  the  Court,  they 
were  registering  Negroes,  yet  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach's  Federal  registrars 
were  sent  in  anyway. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  it  wUl  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  Investigate  some  of  the  strange  orders 
coming  out  of  the  Justice  Department, 
orders  which  even  cause  conflict  with 
Federal  Judges  administering  the  same 
laws.  Or  has  the  time  come  In  America 
when  the  head  of  the  Justice  Department 
is  a  law  unto  himself?  I  bdleve  we 
should  take  a  closer  look  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  under  this  man. 

The  following  article  from  the  Birm- 
ingham News  of  October  13  deals  with 
Federal  men  being  sent  Into  Montgomor 
County  in  spite  of  the  fa<Jt  that  Negroes 
are  being  registered : 
Montgomery  Rxgibivabs  Paithtullt  Sieim 

Up  Negroes,  Yet  FsnEKAL  Mxxt  Sent  Ik 
(By  Tom  Johnson) 

It  is  too  bad  that  naUonal  attention  has 
not  been  drawn  to  the  rap  that  haa  been 


hung  cm  Monteoniery  Oounty  by  ttie  XJA. 
Juctloa  Department.  Here  la  a  county  that 
haa  f althf uUy.  and  to  tbe  eatlaf action  at  a 
Federal  court,  ngMtnA  mnrj  ettaOlfted  V^ 
gto  who  presented  hlwseif  And  yet  la^ 
week.  Federal  voting  exainin«8  were  amt  to 
Alantgomery  to  take  (diarge  of  tlM  reglstra>- 
tiOQ  procedures. 

No  rational  motive  for  the  action  haa  been 
shovm.  probabiy  because  there  la  nana. 
Some  of  the  people  who  have  worked  moat 
effectively  for  good  race  relatioDa  auspeet 
that  It  is  a  csynioal  gesture.  Montgomery  la 
the  capital;  It  la  wbere  the  legislature  and 
Oav.  George  Wallaoe  sit.  A  rock  heaved  at 
Montgomery  would  have  names  and  symbola 
aU  cuver  it. 

What  Is  most  peculiar  about  the  case  and 
will  command  national  attention  in  time  la 
that  the  Issue  Is  primarily  between  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  UJS.  District  Judge 
Frank  M.  Johnson.  Jr^  a  tall,  tou«^  Jurist 
who,  in  other  tlmaa,  would  have  looked  at 
home  with  a  star  on  his  shirt  and  a  big  Iron 
on  his  hip. 

Since  November  1962.  Jtidge  Johnson  has 
been.  In  effect,  the  supreme  voting  registrar  ot 
Montgomery  County.  That  was  when  he 
sla{>ped  an  injunction  on  t2ie  Montgomery 
Co\inty  Board  of  Registrars,  commanded  It  to 
desist  from  a  long  Idstory  at  voter  discrimi- 
nation, and  directed  that  the  board  keep  him 
posted  with  monthly  reporte. 

In  the  3  years  that  have  pctased  since  the 
Injunction  was  Issued,  the  regtetrara  have 
put  about  7,500  new  Negro  voters  on  the 
books,  bringing  the  total  to  11.000.  They 
have  conscientiously  and  a  little  fearfully 
abided  by  the  t^ms  of  the  Injunction,  which 
Is  stm  in  effect,  lest  they  be  yanked  back 
Into  the  severe  jx^sence  of  Judge  Johnson. 

By  his  actions,  Johnson  has  proclaimed  hla 
satisfaction  with  the  perfonnanoe  of  the 
board,  most  notably  last  Dec^ember  when  the 
Justice  Department  requested  that  Johnscm 
appoint  Federal  referees  to  take  over  regts- 
tratlon.  Johnson  refused  to  do  so.  thus 
keeping  the  board  and  its  acrtlvltles  under  his 
supervision. 

Now  the  Justice  Department  haa  directly 
encroached  upon  Johnson's  Jurisdiction 
and  has,  in  effect,  snatcshed  away  hla  exclu- 
sive authority  over  votM-  registratlcan.  A  col- 
lision Is  imminent.  

In  the  operating  rules  he  handed  down 
to  the  ooiinty  registrars,  Johnscm  held  that 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  Is  a  reasonable 
qualification  to  reqxilre  of  voters.  Since 
then,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  beccnne  law. 
and  the  Justice  Department  Is  operating  un- 
der the  assumption  that  It  abolishes  the  lit- 
eracy qualification.  This  pcdnt  of  <x>nfiiot 
may  bring  on  a  portentous  case. 

Montgormery  Oounty  SoUcltor  Dave  Cros- 
land,  who  Is  attorney  for  the  board  at  regis- 
trars, marched  down  to  the  Federal  Building 
Friday  and  dropped  a  petition  on  ttie  clerk's 
desk.  It  dcxnimenta  the  aocompllshmenta 
of  the  board  and  requests  that  Judge  John- 
son reqiilre  the  Federal  examiners  to  oper- 
ate under  the  same  rules  as  the  cxnmty  reg- 
istrars— that  is;  prlnclpaUy,  that  they  not 
register  anyone  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

Crosland  argues  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
did  not  abolish  the  lit^-acy  requirement  but 
made  it  unlawfiil  for  re^traxs  to  require 
a  voter  applicant  to  "demcmstrate"  his  Ut- 
eracy.  Sln<:e  the  Montg(»nery  board  deter- 
mines by  oral  questioning  whether  a  person 
can  read  and  write,  Crosland  asserts  that 
this  Is  not  a  demonstration,  and  no  devl<:es 
or  tests  are  used. 

Officially,  the  only  Justification  for  the 
move  against  Mcmtgomery  County  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Kataenbach  said  that  In 
his  Judgment  the  appointment  of  Federal 
examiners  was  necessary.  That  was  the  en- 
tire Justification — his  Judgment. 

The  case  gets  stranger  when  it  Is  remem- 
bered that  only  4  months  ago.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  John  Doar  wrote  to  a  Mont- 
gomery civil  rights  leader  that  "on  the  whole 


the  Montgomery  board  has  been  Ootag  very 
well.- 

Zn  Montgomery.  Jodge  letanaon  la  known 
as  »  man  wlw  la  not  to  be  trlflsd  with. 
No  buma  sleep  tn  hia  eoartroom.  Tlie  re- 
porter who  sneaks  a  look  at  a  new^>ap«r 
during  a  tedious  proceeding  la  Xuppad  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  marshal.  Ton  dont  next,  you 
don't  read,  you  dont  look  bored.  Ton  look 
Interested.  If  you're  a  lawyer,  you  wear  a 
look  that  seems  to  keep  sayhig:  "Judge.  Fm 
not  going  to  do  anything  to  get  yon  riled 
up." 

Now  Judge  Johnson  has  been  asked  to 
say  who  Is  In  charge  of  voting  In  Mcmtgcxnery 
County.  Is  it  he.  with  one  set  of  rules, 
or  the  Justice  Department,  with  another? 
Tbib  board  of  registrars  cannot  now  abide 
by  Judge  Johnson's  orders  without  running 
af  cml  of  the  J;LBtice  Department. 


LAWS  RELATTVK  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  ordtt  the  printing  of  a 
dcxsument  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  respcmse  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  thwewlth  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nomaber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  i4>ply  to  reporta  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pagea  (T7J3. 
Code,  title  44.  see.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adminlstratlcm  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(UJ3.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  138.  p.  19S7). 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SAL£ 
Additional  cwpies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  tar  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dcxjumenta,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  piir- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documente  shaU  prescribe  the  temu  ancb 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bcwkdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upcm  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dcx:\unente  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representetlve,  or  Delegate,  extracte 
from  the  Congressionai.  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoro. 
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Cohelan,  Jeffery,  Calif 1028  New  House 

Office  Building 

Collier,  Harold  B.,  Ill 

Colmer,  William  M.,  Miss.. 
C<mable,  Barber  B.,  Jr., 
N.T. 

Oonte.  Silvio  C,  Mass 5619  Lamar  Rd., 

Washington  16, 
DC. 
Conyers,  John,  Jr.,  Mich.. 

Cooley,  Harold  D.,  N.C 2601  Woodley  Pi. 

Corbett,  Robert  J.,  Pa 

Connan,  James  C.  Calif — 
Craley,  N.  Nelman,  Jr.,  Pa— 

Cramer,  William  C,  Fla 6714  Joallen  Dr., 

Palls  Church,  Va. 

Culver,  John  C.  Iowa 
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Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  Mo 
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Dent,  John  H.,  Pa 
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Devlne,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio — 
Dickinson,  William  L.,  Ala. 
Diggs,  Charles  C.  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dlngell,  John  D..  Mich 

Dole.  Robert.  Kans 6136  Beachway 

Dr.,  Palls  Church, 
Va. 
Donohue,  Harold  D..  Af ass. - 

Dorn.  W.  J.  Bryan,  S.C 2030  Laburnum 

St.,  McLean,  Va. 
Dow,  John  G.,  NY 

Dowdy,  John,  Tex 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va — 
Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J.,  JV.r_.1705  Longworth 

House  Office 
Building 

Duncan,  John  J.,  Tenn 

Duncan.  Robert  B.,  Oreg.. .914  Lakeview  Dr.. 

Palls  Church,  Va. 

Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs), 
NJ. 

Dyal.  Ken  W.,  Calif 

Edmondson,  Ed,  Okla 

Edwards,  Don,  Calif 

Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  La 

Edwards,  Jack,  Ala 

Ellsworth,  Robert  P..  Kans. 
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Evans,  Frank  E..  Colo 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn... 
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Fallon,  George  H.,  Md 
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Pamsley.  Charles  P.,  Ky.. 

Famum.  Blllle  S..  Mich — 
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Felghan,  Michael  A.,  Ohto- 
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Flno,  Paul  A.,  N.Y 

Fisher,  O.  C,  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Flood.  Daniel  J.,  Pa The  Congressional 

Flynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Ga 
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Ford,  William  D.,  Mich 
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Conn. 
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Gasoline  From  Wyoming  Coal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 


OF  WTOICHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20, 1965 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  WaU  Street  Journal  carries 
an  exceUent  article  dealing  with  the 
growing  number  of  deals  and  merger 
federa  of  various  oil  companies  Increas- 
ing their  holdings  In  coalfields  as  ttie 
processes  are  advanced  of  cheap  auto- 
mobile gasoline  from  coal.  Because  my 
State  of  Wyoming  has  been  in  economic 
doldrums  ever  since  Its  mining  was  vir- 
tually halted  15  years  ago.  I  believe  this 
article  is  of  special  interest  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  Wyoming's  economy. 

Wyoming  is  one  of  the  ranking  States 
of  America  in  coal  reserves  and  is  one 
of  the  few  States  that  has  been  bypassed 
by  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  so  many  of 
these  United  States.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  herewith  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Herbert  G.  Lawson,  stafT  reporter  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  hope  no  oil 
company  is  granted  a  lease,  regardless 
of  bid,  if  its  Intention  Is  to  hold  these 
coalfields  and  to  deny  their  development 
while  <dl  and  other  forms  of  energy  con- 
tinue to  fill  the  market  requirements. 

The  article  follows: 

PTTTSBUKGH.— within  the  next  few  years, 
the  tiger  In  your  tank  could  be  made  from 

coal. 

The  prospect  of  cheap  automobile-grade 
gasoline  from  coal.  iMig  a  dream  of  coal 
executives  and  energy  planners,  suddenly 
seems  within  reach.  The  techniques  for 
squeezing  out  coal's  hydrocarbons  to  make 
gasoline  are  well  known,  but  only  recenOy 
have  scientists  and  engineers  achieved  break- 
throughs In  cost  reduction. 

The  process.  If  successfid,  could  have  many 
far-reaching  effects.    Among  them: 

A  spate  of  Inter-lndustry  merges  and  ac- 
quisitions. Such  a  rush  already  has  started, 
with  several  oU  companies  purchasing  coal 
lands  and  coal  companies.  Only  last  week, 
Continental  OU  Co.  announced  agreement 
in  principle  on  a  plan  to  buy  ConsoUdatlon 
Coal  Co.  In  a  $600  million  deal.  Consol  Is 
a  leader  In  coal-to-gasollne  research. 

New  life  for  the  fading  coal  Industry  and 
for  the  chronically  depressed  coel-minlng 
areas  of  Appalachla.  "If  coal  can  capture 
only  10  percent  of  the  gasoline  market  by 
1980,  It  wlU  resvUt  In  a  new  coal  market  of 
175  mUllon  tons  a  year,"  says  John  Corcoran, 
executive  vice  president  of  Consol.  That 
total,  more  than  a  third  of  all  co«a  produced 
In  the  United  States  last  year,  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  40,000  Jobs  in  the  coal 
Industry,  based  on  clirrent  productivity. 

KeeoOT  competition  few  the  motorist's  fuel 
doUar.  a  factor  tending  to  keep  gasoline 
prices  from  rising. 

And  a  lessening  of  worries  about  possible 
exhaustion  of  U.S.  oil  and  nattual  gaa  re- 
serves.    Such  reserves  could  be  used  up  In 
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the  foreseeable  future.  pMlicularly  If  the 
United  States  were  cut  off  from  foreign  sup- 
plies, some  experts  say.  But  coal  Is  by  fa* 
the  Nation's  biggest  reservoir  of  fossU  fuel, 
with  current  supplies  estimated  at  about 
2.000  times  the  total  energy  consumption  in 
the  United  States  in  1960. 

"I-AB  WORK  LOOKS  GOOD" 


There's  many  a  slip,  of  course,  between  re- 
search calculations  and  production  realities. 
Some  coal  operators  and  many  oUmen  are 
resOTvlng  Judgment  about  coal-derived  gaso- 
Une.  particularly  while  research  continues  on 
alternative  methods  such  as  P^^uctog  oU 
from  shale  rock  or  tar  sands.  "Theyni  have 
to  run  the  coal-from-gasollne  pUot  plMit 
quite  awhile  before  we  know  anything  for 
sure  "  says  a  top  executive  at  one  of  Consol  s 
competitors.  But  he  adds.  "The  laboratory 
work  looks  good." 

The  pilot  plant  he  refers  to  Isn't  even  built 
yet.  Ground  Is  Just  being  Iwoken  for  tte 
$3  8  mllUon  facility  In  Cresap,  W.  Va.  The 
Government  will  put  up  the  money  and 
Consol  will  operate  It  and  act  as  Uncle  Sam  s 
chief  research  partner.  The  site  Is  not  far 
from  Consol's  big  Ireland  Mine. 

By  1968  or  1969,  the  pUo*  plant  should 
settle  a  cost  question  vrtth  major  Impact  for 
the  energy  business  and  the  constunlng  pub- 
lic- Can  coal-derived  gasoline  be  made  as 
cheaply  as  the  petroleum-based  product? 
Consol  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Coal  Research 
are  betting  It  can.  Already,  extensive  re- 
search indicates  100-octane  gasoUne  can  be 
made  from  coal  at  a  refinery  cost  of  11  cents 
a  gallon,  a  price  compeUUve  with  present 
gasoline  at  certain  Inland  locations,  the  Gov- 
ernment says. 

Oil  men  say  an  11-cent  refinery  cost  would 
be  highly  wHnpetttive.  At  present,  100- 
octane  gasoline  Is  selling  tar  12%  cents  at 
gulf  refineries  and  13  cents  or  more  Inland. 
Last  year  typical  refinery  prices  ranged  from 
12  cents  to  14  cents  a  gallon  for  high-octane 
gasoline.  "If  the  coal  people  can  produce  It 
for  11  cents,  they  would  have  ample  prtrflt  of 
2  cents  a  gallon  right  now,"  says  one  oU  com- 
pany spokesman. 

Current  cost  projections  for  the  coal-to- 
gasollne  process  help  explain  the  Intense  In- 
terest of  major  oU  producers  In  coal.  Conti- 
nental OU,  however.  Insists  that  far  more 
than  Consrt's  gasoline  process  lured  the  oU 
producer  Into  the  deal.  The  big  dl  com- 
pany ($1.4  billion  in  sales  In  1964)  says  It 
weighed  "the  attractive  long-term  prospects" 
of  coal,  particularly  In  electrical  generation, 
and  decided  that  Consol's  coal  reserves  "will 
strengthen  the  basic  energy  raw  material 
position  of  (the  company) ."  Consol  tops  all 
other  coal  producers  In  iwofit,  assets  and 
reserves. 

MOVES    BT    OTHZa    FKOOUCZSS 

Nevertheless,  sources  close  to  both  com- 
panies Insist  that  Consol's  big  edge  over 
other  coal  producers  In  coal-to-gjasollne  re- 
search was  one  factor  In  the  agreement. 
Consol  has  pioneered  such  research  In  this 
covmtry  since  the  early  lOSO's. 

Other  oU  producers  are  quietly  picking  up 
coal  properties  or  putting  out  merger  feelers 
to  ooal  producers.  Their  motives  aren't  al- 
ways dear,  but  top  coal  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  the  recent  upsurge  In  research 
on  new  ways  to  use  coal  far  energy  Is  a 
major  factor.  Scientists  not  oiUy  are  report- 
ing successes  In  converting  coal  to  gasoUne 
but  also  are  devtioplng  new  fcHins  of  ashlens 


coal  that  someday  may  power  gas  t\irbln«i 
in  locomotives.  They're  also  working  hard 
on  projects  to  produce  coal  gas  that  would 
compete  with  natural  gas  and  exploring 
diesel  fuel  and  other  products  that  may  be 
economically  produced  from  coal. 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.  moved  deeply  into  the  coal 
business  when  it  acquired  Spencer  Chemical 
Co  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  In  1963.  One 
Spencer  asset  was  a  subsidiary,  Pittsburgh  & 
Midway  Coal  Mining  Co.,  10th  biggest  coal 
producer  last  year  and  a  leading  researcher 
m  new  coal  processes.  Kerr-McGee  Oil  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  has  acquired 
leases  and  prospecting  permits  to  44,000  acres 
of  coal  land  In  the  West  In  recent  years; 
reserves  are  estimated  at  mwe  than  660  mll- 
Uon tons.  "Coal  now  Is  playing  a  revitalized 
role  as  an  energy  source  In  the  United  States" 
Kerr-McGec  says. 

Other  big  oU  companies,  whllo  claiming 
they  arent  interested  right  now  In  ooal  lands, 
are  keeping  their  foot  In  the  door  in  other 
ways.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  shared  costs 
of  a  $10  million  research  program  with  Con- 
sol that  led  to  major  advances  In  ooal-to- 
gasollne  technology.  They  ended  their  part- 
nership In  1962,  but  Sohlo  retains  the  right 
to  Join  commercial  production  projects  grow- 
ing out  of  the  research  imder  certain  condi- 
tions, a  spokesman  says. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Is 
working  under  a  Pederal  contract  to  develop 
Its  own  process  to  turn  coal  into  gasoline. 
It  has  a  Philadelphia  pilot  plant  where  a 
coal-and-fuel-oU  mlxt\u-e  Is  fed  Into  a  cok- 
ing oven;  volatile  parts  of  the  ooal  are  re- 
moved and  condensed  to  form  a  bcae  for 
gasoline  and  other  llqxild  fuels.  The  residue 
can  be  burned  In  coal-fire  steam  boilers  to 
generate  electricity. 


TTNPUBLICIZED  BUTtWO 

A  Shell  OU  Co.  spokesman  says,  "We're  con- 
tinuing to  keep  ourselves  intelligently  In- 
formed on  the  coal-to-gasollne  research, 
looking  to  the  future  when  we  may  have  to 
get  hydrocarbon  fuels  from  BoUda."  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  says  such  coal 
technology  "has  been  at  soma  ocKitlnulnc  In- 
terest here."  Jersey  Standard's  first  ««peri- 
ments  with  coal-derived  gasoline  date  back 
to  1927. 

The  Interest  of  oU  producers  In  coal  and 
its  new  technology  Is  keener  than  many  oil 
companies  care  to  admit  pubUcly.  A  lx>p 
executive  of  one  of  the  bigger  coal  eompanles 
says,  "There  Is  quite  a  bit  of  unpuMldsed 
oU  company  buying  of  ooal  lands.  A  lot  of 
co€d  producers  have  been  receiving  merger 
feelers  from  the  oU  Indiistry.  Including  our- 
selves." He  adds  that  Continental's  pur- 
chase of  Consol  "Is  Just  the  beginning"  of  oll- 
coal  mergers.  Buying  of  ooal  lands  can  be 
done  quietly  because  of  the  diversity  of  the 
Industry.  More  than  3,000  companies,  many 
privately  held,  mine  coal. 

The  coal  operators  are  reticent,  too,  about 
disclosing  the  extent  of  their  own  research. 
But  one  coal  executive  concedes.  "Our  oom- 
pftny  Is  doing  scxne  of  the  same  research 
Consol  Is  doing  and  we're  paying  for  It  our- 
selves. It  Isnt  a  question  of  whether  we 
can  make  gasoline  from  ooal.  It's  a  question 
of  which  method  and  when." 

TAJLXJRX  Ut  THE  rtTTIXS 

Once  before.  In  the  early  1950'8,  the  dream 
of  gasoline  from  coal  dazzled — and  then  dis- 
appointed— coal  men.  Korean  war  demand 
for  gasoline  and  especlaUy  for  byproduct 
chemicals  of  gasoline  making,  such  as  ben- 
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crude  petroleiun,  contains  com- 

hydrogen  and  carbon  called  hydro- 

But  eoal  Is  a  relatively  poor  hydro- 

me  OonacA  process  ou'lches 

hydrogen.    In  this  process,  coal 

In  a  solvent,  then  filtered  to 

extract  that  Is  free  of  ash  and  that 

irhen  heated.    Hydrogen,  a  big  cost 

added  at  this  stage  and  the  result 
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can  then  be  fed  Into  a  conven- 

reflnery. 

esperlmental  work  has  been  done 

a  high-grade  coal  from  the  Pltts- 
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cheaper   low-grade   coal   called 

also  wort,  and  reduce  costs. 
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to  gift  results  from  the  plant," 
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's  Pittsburgh  ft  Midway  coal  sub- 
quietly  pursuing  a  related  research 
seme  success.    It  has  a  small  pilot 
out  about  60  pounds  an  hour 
Iz^trlgulng  iMTOduct  called  "de-ashed" 
is  eoal  frcHn  which  nearly  all  the 
most  Off  the  sulphur  are  removed 
and  filtering  process. 
<4»-ashed  coal  "can  be  melted  to  form 
says  A.  B.  Lamm,  Pittsburgh  &  Mid- 
We  may  be  able  to  success- 
bl«kid  some  percentage  of  the  de-ashed 
irith  diesel  oil.    This  could  result  in 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  dlesel- 
and  represent  a  large  volume  of 
inoduction." 

coal  also  might  be  a  cheap  fuel 

turbine    engines.      Ordinary    coal 

turbine  blades  and  thus  isn't  prac- 

the  new  high-energy  coal  doesn't. 

possibility,  says  Mr.  Lamm,  is  that  coal 

back  its  long-lost  locomotive  busl- 

Ptellmlnary  studies  indicate  the  new 
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coal  product  "can  be  sold  at  prices  that  will 
be  competitive  with  residual  oU  for  gas  tur- 
bine use,  at  least  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try." he  claims. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  an  ex- 
cellent letter  to  the  editor  appearing  In 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  October 
4, 0.  Harold  Blaxter  asked  why  members 
of  the  Jdtin  Birch  Society  apparently  are 
unwilling  to  stand  up  and  he  counted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Blas- 
ter's letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rxc»RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Wht  Don't  Bibchxbs  AoMrr  APFn,iATioN? 

I  read  with  some  C3rnlclsm  the  pseudony- 
mous letter  from  "Tm  Not  a  Blrcher"  Hlspan- 
ieos  In  The  People  Speak  (September  28). 
There  has  been  a  premeditated  bli^utrd  of 
letters  to  the  editor  lately  which  proudly 
proclaim  that  tftie  writer  Is  absolutely  not  a 
member  of  the  JBS  but  then  pniBe  it  In  the 
most  extravagant  terms. 

The  warm  and  vocal  dedication  to  JBS 
ideals  demonstrated  by  these  tireleas  oorre- 
[H>omients  makes  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
complete  silence  on  the  part  of  any  tutanitted 
members  of  the  society.  Those  few  local 
Birchers  who  are  willing  to  be  identified  as 
such  (you  can  count  them  on  your  fingers) 
boast  that  the  society's  membership  Is  In- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Well,  where 
are  all  these  members?  Surely  a  few  doeen 
of  them  should  have  enough  pride  of  accom- 
plishment to  write  letters,  over  their  own  sig- 
natures, defending  the  activities  of  their  be- 
loved organization. 

Why  do  they  hide  behind  pseudonyms? 
Why  do  they  have  their  letters  written  over 
the  signatures  of  stooges  (what  shaU  we  call 
them,  "Birchsymps"?),  when  with  Just  a  lit- 
tle guts  they  could  have  the  thrill  of  seeing 
their  own  real  names  in  print? 

The  whole  John  Birch  Socierty  operation 
with  its  elab(xtitely  devious  structure  or  front 
organizations  (CLASP,  TACT,  Let  Freedom 
Ring,  etc.) ;  with  its  carefully  coached  letter- 
writing  stooges;  and  vrith  its  unreasonable 
emphasis  on  secrecy,  pseudonyms  and  anony- 
mous political  Infighting  has  a  thoroughly 
nasty  air  about  it. 

If  the  Birchers  are  the  red-blooded,  four- 
square, Americans  that  they  claim  to  be,  why 
dont  they  dump  the  phony  front  groups, 
sign  their  own  names  to  their  letters,  and 
open  up  an  office  where  citizens  could  walk 
in  off  the  street  and  sit  down  and  read  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  their  organiza- 
tion? If  they  are  so  proud  at  their  ever- 
Increasing  membership,  why  don't  they  pub- 
lish a  list  of  their  members  as  does  pnustl- 
cally  every  respectable  club,  fraternal,  or  so- 
cial organization?  If  they  are  so  super- 
patriotic,  why  don't  they  wear  a  lapel  pin  to 
identify  themselves — the  way  American 
Legionnaires  do? 

G.  Harold  Blaxtxs. 

PrrrsBURGH. 

P.S.:  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Also  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
PTA,  the  CIA,  the  CIO,  the  ADA,  the  ATI., 
the  ADL.  or  the  YMCA;  nor  am  I  associated 
with  B'nai  B'rlth  or  the  Peace  Corps. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALITOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
our  Nation  has  been  committed  to 
domestic  programs  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion, housing,  health,  and  general  stand- 
ard of  living  for  every  individual  and  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  the  October  3, 
1965,  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Amltai  Etzlonl,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences  at  Stanford,  Calif., 
criticized  our  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  confusion 
and  frustration  of  trying  to  get  a  solution 
to  a  problem  through  the  maze  of 
bureaus  and  departments  handling  our 
social  legislation.  Etzlonl  suggests  that 
we  view  our  social  problems  as  scientifi- 
cally as  we  do  our  weapons  systems,  "nie 
complex  interrelationship  of  social  issues 
suggests  a  domestic  "think  factory" 
similar  to  the  Rand  Corp.,  to  coordinate 
our  efforts.  I  would  like  to  Insert  this 
article  In  the  Record  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
Our  Pbagmxntxd  Domestic  Operations  Need 
A  Rand  Corp.  Just  as  Much  as  the  Satis- 
fied Air  Force 

(By  Amltai  Etzlonl) 
Note. — Etzlonl  is  a  member  of  the  Center 
for    Advanced    Study    in    the    Behavioral 
Sciences  at  Stanford.  Calif.) 

President  Johnson's  domestic  program  is 
more  favorably  regarded  than  his  foreign 
policy,  but  getUng  Congress  to  pass  bills  is 
not  equivalent  to  domestic  success.  Passing 
a  bill  does  not  assure  Federal  action,  and, 
Federal  action,  even  If  taken,  may  not  yield 
the  expected  results. 

Thus  Congress  could  pass  another  dvll 
rights  bill  but  desegregation  ranaln  token; 
antlpoverty  funds  might  be  tripled  but 
poverty  not  signifleantly  decline;  a  Depart- 
ment for  Urban  Affairs  may  be  Instituted 
but  not  achieve  a  substantial  reduction  In 
air  pollution,  drought  effects  or  traffic  Jams. 

One  significant  element  stlU  largely  lack- 
ing on  the  domestic  front  is  comprehensive 
strategic  thought,  without  which  key  leven 
cannot  be  located  and  new  resources  effec- 
tively used. 

piecemeal   IMEinCIENCT 

Many  of  the  problems  that  the  Nation  has 
decided  to  attack  under  Mr.  Johnson's  lead- 
ership are  what  social  scientists  refer  to  ai 
the  "system"  type.  Such  problems  have  deep 
roots,  are  widespread  throughout  the  society 
and  cannot  be  handled  conveniently  by  tak- 
ing them  one  at  a  time  with  a  dozen  agencies 
each  trying  to  trim  its  branch  of  the  societal 
tree. 

Example:  many  of  the  poor  to  be  helped 
by  the  antlpoverty  drive  are  Negroes.  What 
Is  less  often  stressed  Is  that  the  other  majcff 
group  ot  poor  people  are  diehard  segrega- 
tionist. Hm  more  effective  the  amelioration 
of  their  poverty,  the  less  violent  desegration 
Is  likely  to  be. 

Most  other  domestic  problems  are  of  a 
similarly  intricate  "system"  nature  In  whlc^ 
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affairs  handled  in  one  sector  of  the  society 
are  affected  by  and  affect  matters  in  other 
sectors.  It  Is  a  commonplace  among  stu- 
dents of  American  government  that  the  Ped- 
erl  approach  to  national  problems  is  Just 
the  opposite  of  a  system  approach :  each  Fed- 
eral agency  focuses  on  one  or  a  few  aspects 
of  a  total  problem. 

While  Federal  coordination  on  the  domes- 
tic front  might  be  Increased  to  a  degree,  as 
bas  been  done  in  the  defense  area,  we  must 
assume,  at  least  for  the  short  run,  that  It 
will  remain  more  or  less  low,  as  It  is  now.  A 
gcore  of  agencies  will  each  continue  to  re- 
form Its  ^ce  of  America,  jealously  guarding 
Its  empire  from  encroachment  and  exposure 
by  the  others. 

One  major  way  to  provide  the  system  ap- 
proach Is  to  Include  at  the  level  of  policy 
what  cannot  be  provided  at  the  level  of  ex- 
ecutive action.  What  \b  needed  is  more  stu- 
dies of  the  Nation  as  one  combination  of  so- 
cietal forces  and  processes,  all  Interacting 
with  each   other,  aU  affecting   each  other. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  one  more  re- 
gearch  Job:  many  Federal  agencies  have  re- 
learch  and  development  divisions  and  all 
have  some  form  of  Intellectual  input  In  the 
form  of  expert  advice,  consultants  or  advl- 
Bory  boards.  The  problem  is  that  this 
thought  input  Itself  is  fragmented  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  agencies. 

Relatively  little  Investment  is  made  in 
itudylng  the  way  things  hang  together,  the 
changes  In  one  section  that  hinder  or  assist 
those  in  others.  On  the  domestic  front,  we 
still  study  each  weapon  rather  than  entire 
weapons  systems. 

UMFKurryuL  conferences 

The  conditions  under  which  the  system 
approach  «irlves  can  be  specified.  They  are 
mrely  satisfied  by  a  White  House  conference 
in  which  a  large  number  of  eminent  men 
are  flown  to  Washington  for  3  days  of  dis- 
cussion. Nor  can  such  an  approach  be  fruit- 
fully developed  by  VThite  House  advisory 
comittees  whose  members  have  scores  of  oth- 
er assignments. 

And  whatever  the  value  of  such  reports, 
they  rarely  have  a  "system"  quality.  Needed 
Is  a  much  more  continuous,  professional, 
systematic  effort.  The  Air  Force  provides  a 
good  example. 

I  do  not  favor  either  the  general  posture 
or  the  specifics  of  the  strategy  the  Air  Force 
"think  factroy"  (the  Rand  Corp.)  turns  out, 
but  I  greaUy  respect  the  systematic  way  It 
goes  about  It.  The  Air  Force  has  retained 
for  more  than  10  years  a  sizable  professional 
staff  drawn  from  a  large  variety  of  disci- 
plines. These  researchers  are  pcUd  compara- 
tively high  salaries,  which  is  necessary  to 
compete  with  rising  academic  salaries  and  to 
retain  the  same  personnel  over  long  peri- 
ods. The  Air  Force  gave  this  "think"  corpo- 
ration considerable  autonomy  and  put  it 
3,000  miles  from  Washington  and  its  dally 
political  life. 


report  to  president 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  similar  In- 
stitute for  domestic  problems.  The  ratio  of 
social  to  natural  scientists  would  have  to  be 
much  higher  than  In  the  Rand  Corp.  and 
the  domestic  Rand  might  well  report  to  the 
White  House  rather  than  to  any  one  Federal 
agency. 

This  group  would  study  questions  that  cut 
across  the  responsibilities  of  any  one  Fed- 
eral agency  and  examine  the  effects  that 
programs  planned  by  one  agency  could  have 
on  those  of  another.  It  would  also  ask, 
using  the  tools  of  modem  social  science, 
what  wUl  be  the  cumulative  effect  on  our 
society  of  Increased  population,  migration 
to  cities,  automation,  mass  education,  etc., 
not  independentiy  for  each  process,  as  if  the 
others  do  not  exist,  but  as  they  work  on 
each  other. 

These  relationships  are  now  occasionally 
explored  in  a  "system"  fashion  by  nonprofes- 


sionals or  as  a  rush  Job  by  not  fully  quali- 
fied research  organizat^lons,  often  with  a 
partisan  or  commercial  Mas.  It  seems  worth 
the  $2  million  or  so  that  It  would  cost  to  find 
out  what  could  be  achieved  if  a  team  of 
the  best  social  scientists  the  Nation  can  re- 
cruit were  put  on  the  Job  on  a  full  time, 
fully  professional  basis. 

Domestic  policy  deserves  the  same  syste- 
matic strategic  thought  that  our  mUitary 
policy  has. 

Extremism  and  Our  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  raised  my  voice  against  extremists 
of  both  the  left  and  the  right.  A  careful 
and  thoughtful  analysis  of  what  extrem- 
ism means  was  made  in  a  speech  recent- 
ly given  by  Dr.  Mary  Anne  Raywid,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education  and  chair- 
man of  educational  foundations  at  Hof- 
stra  University  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  of 
her  speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extremism  and  Ocs  Schools 
(By  Mary  Anne  Raywid,  associate  professor 
of  education,  Hofstra  University,   Nassau 
County,  N.Y.) 

I  would  like  to  open  my  remarks  here  to- 
night with  a  comment  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, on  military  action  connected  with  the 
Civil  War. 

"The  shepherd,"  Lincoln  said,  "drives  the 
wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat,  lor  which  the 
sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  a  liberator — 
while  the  woU  denounces  him  for  the  same 
act  as  a  destroyer  of  liberty,  especially  as  the 
sheep  was  a  black  one."  In  explaining  the 
situation.  President  Lincoln  added,  "Plainly, 
the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon 
a  definition  of  the  word  liberty';  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  difference  prevails  today 
among  us  human  creatures  •  *  •  and  all  ihx>- 
f essing  to  love  liberty." 

I  think  it  Is  safe  to  add  that  this  differ- 
ence continues  to  prevail  "among  us  himian 
creatures."  As  a  result,  I  would  not  venture 
to  say  whether  I  stand  hef  e  In  the  role  of  the 
shepherd  or  the  wolf — ^though  It  Is  my  own 
desire,  of  course,  to  line  up  with  the  "forces 
of  good." 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  about 
"Extremism  and  Our  Schools" — a  fairly  broad 
topic,  covering  a  range  of  positions  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  One  can  argue  the  proper 
definition  of  extremism.  But  fortimately 
for  us  tonight  we  dont  have  to  frame  a 
definition.  For  disparate  local  interests  have 
recently  agreed  on  one — ^that  <^ered  In  the 
PTA's  new  pamphlet  on  "Extremist  Groups." 
So  in  the  hope  that  such  agreement  from 
fairly  opposed  factions  may  serve  as  a  begln- 
hlng,  let  us  look  at  the  PTA's  definition  of 
extremism.  Actually,  I  Just  want  to  point 
to  one  striking  feature  of  these  seven  state- 
ments. 

At  least  six  are  procedural.  They  are  con- 
cerned. In  othor  words,  not  so  much  with  the 
extremist's  beliefs  or  commitments,  as  with 
the  tactics  and  methods  he  employs  to  fur- 
ther those  beliefs.  An  extremist  Is  one  who 
tries  by  various  means  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pression   of    views    countw    to    his    own — 


either  orally,  at  a  meeting  such  as  this  one, 
or  via  the  purging  of  school  or  public  librar- 
ies, or  by  means  of  attempts  to  coerce 
schools  to  adopt  particular  books  and  other 
materials  and  to  repress  others.  The  ex- 
tremist Is  one  who  resorts  to  ooerdoii  in 
pushing  his  own  position,  and  Is  willing  to 
Indulge  in  "irresponsible,  venomous,  and 
near-llbelous  attacks  on  Individuals,  Insti- 
tutions, and  organizations."  He  labels 
views  counter  to  his  own — and  those  who 
advocate  them — as  "disloyal." 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  an  explanation  as  to  why  extrem- 
ists employ  these  procedures.  They  believe, 
says  the  PTA,  "in  rule  by  their  own  minor- 
ity." As  a  result,  they  are  unwilling  to 
permit  the  majority  to  rule,  and  Indeed, 
recognize  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  herein  Ilea 
the  real  threat  of  the  extremist.  This  is  the 
major  danger  he  poses,  quite  lrre^)ectlve  of 
what  his  specific  beliefs  may  be,  and  the 
sort  of  society  he  would  set  up  If  given  the 
chance.  For  whatever  that  society  might  be, 
it  could  not,  by  definition,  be  a  democracy  or 
a  republic.  The  reason  Is  that  our  political 
system  assumes  at  least  these  two  things: 
first,  the  continuance — even  the  desirabil- 
ity— of  disagreement  and  confiict;  but  sec- 
ond, conflict  carried  on  according  to  ground 
rules  about  which  there  is  agreement,  not 
disagreement.  This  is  one  way  our  political 
system  attempts  to  iwovlde  for  both  unity 
and  diversity.  But  without  tmy  unity — ^in 
the  absence,  that  is,  of  agreement  as  to  the 
rules  for  carrying  on  the  debate — either  or 
both  of  two  things  Is  bound  to  occur.  •  •  * 
Either  anarchy  and  chaos  prevail,  and/or  a 
strong  man  steps  in  to  take  over,  "nils  is 
what  happened  In  Germany  and  It  has  hap- 
pened repeatedly  in  hlstwy,  for  it  Is  In  the 
nature  of  the  case.  It  Is  true  whether  we 
are  talking  about  governments  and  societies, 
or  whether  we  are  talking  about  schools  and 
school  districts. 

Now  I  have  been  trying  to  show  the  logical 
necessity  for  a  set  of  ground  rules  to  which 
all  factions  in  a  debate  agree,  and  by  which 
all  will  abide.     But  actually,  perhaps  the  ab- 
stract logical  case  need  not  be  made  here  at 
all,  Tjecause  you  have  been  living  through  the 
effects  of  the  disintegration  of  such  rules. 
Until  the  last  several  je&n.  Levlttown  has 
been  the  Long  Island  focus  of  national  atten- 
tion. In  discussions  of  school  and  community 
dissension.      HlcksvUle    Is    now    proving    a 
powerful    contender    for    this    honor.    And 
when    the    conduct    of    school    affairs    has 
deteriorated  to  the  point  it  seems  to  have 
reached  here,  the  renown  Is  understandable 
and  deserved.     What  la  far  less  understand- 
able is  a  community's  willlngnesa  to  let  thla 
happen.    For  in  tiie  long  run,  the  real  vic- 
tims of  the  kind  of  conflict  that  is  going  on 
here  are  not,  of  course,  the  school  pwsonnel. 
or  the  board  members,  or  the  citizens  who 
devote  so  much  time  and  energy  to  commit- 
tees, leagues,  etc.    The  real  victims  are.  of 
course,  your  own  children.    And  no  matter 
what  kind  of  education  you  want  for  them, 
or  what  kind  of  people  you  want  them  to 
grow  up  to  be,  you  are  well  on  the  way  to 
making  any  effective  educational   program 
impossible. 

I  know  that  you  disagree  among  yourselves 
as  to  educational  policy  and  practice.  And 
moreover,  such  disagreement  Is  desirable, 
rather  than  to  be  avoided.  Democracy  de- 
pends, and  progress  in  virtuaUy  all  of  its  In- 
stitutions hinges,  on  the  ctmfllct  of  ideas. 
But  in  any  system  that  not  only  tolerates  but 
encourages  conflict,  the  manner  in  which 
the  struggle  Is  carried  on  is  crucial.  And  that 
is  why  I  have  been  trying  to  stress  ths  Im- 
fKUtance  of  the  procedural  requirements  of 
democracy — ^the  necessity  for  ground  rules 
governing  how  the  debate  Is  to  proceed.  For 
as  lODg  as  you  have  school  ofllclals  publicly 
accused  of  "abysmal  Ignorance."  and  far 
worse,  how  can  you  expect  the  Institution 
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Here  are  advantages  I  see  for  such  an 
organl^tlon.    First — and  of  most  immediate 
to  you  and  your  children — short  of 
(ftumge  In  the  climate  in  which  8Cho<A 
bave  to  be  conducted  in  Hicksviile, 
absolutely  no  hope  whatsoever  for  im- 
t.    I  think  you  are  likely  to  put 
of  more  years  amid  the  same 
dlasenalon  and  suspicion  and  mis- 
hare  been  living  with.    And  let 
jcn:  under  these  conditions,  no- 
I  am  sure  that  no  educational 
In  Blcksvllle  is  satisfied  that  it  h&s 
the  educational  situation  it  desires. 
•oeh  dissension,  there  are  no  real 
are  only  the  chrcmlc  losers: 
namel]!.  your  dtlldren — and  through  them, 
all  of  us.    On  the  other  hand,  suppose  it 
ppssible  to  eliminate  the  dlseenslon  by 
the  eactremists  who  introduce  and 
tt.    A  group  with  sufficient  strength 
inlluence  could  put  an  end  to  extremist 
it  could  obtain  conformance  to  the 
rules  necessary  to  restoring  order — 
then  and  only  then  might  permit  us 
:y  consider  the  real  issues  about 


.tlmall] 
education. 

For  he  altruists  among  you,  the  organiza- 
tion I  pLin  recommending  would  also  offer  an 
to  be  of  asrvice  to  other  people. 
Long  Uand  ocmmunlties.    For  one 
most  striking  things  about  extremist 
to  codtnA  schools  Is  the  similarity  of 
la   one  community   after   another, 
the  same  pattern  gets  repeated  over 
again.  aU  over  the  country.  •  •  • 
that  a  cycle  very,  very  similar 
one  you  are  now  in  the  middle  of, 
Bome  years  earlier  in  Levittown.    And 
jre  a  nimiber  of  other  ootnmunities  on 
Mand  at  various  stages  in  what  is 
Just    about    the    identical    same 
•  •     This  is  no  mere  coincidence. 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extremists 
putting  the  cycles  in  motion  are 
on  a  wide  geographic  basis.    And 
rule  of  politics  as  well  as  of  military 
that  the  successftil  faction   taust 
d  and  deploy  forces  at  a  scope  com- 
wlth  that  of  its  opposition. 
I  hort,  the  advantages  associated  with 
ofpmlzatlon  I  am  recommending  add  up 
It  would  offer  more  hope  than  any 
meastire  has  yet  iH'ovlded  any- 
tn  the  country,  to  school  systems  im- 
tremlst  attack.    But  as  with  any  pro- 
the  Idea  has  disadvantages  too  *  *   * . 
who  agreed  to  be  active  in  the  or- 
I  am  i»oposing  could,  to  that  ex- 
called  upon  to  submerge  other  things 
wlfeb  be  believed.    For  this,  after  all.  is 


what  a  strong  conunltment  to  procedural 
democracy  involves.  It  requires  that  when 
a  President  we  dont  like  gets  elected,  we 
desist  froin  trying  to  start  a  revolution.  Less 
dramatically  *  *  *  a  commitment  to  the 
procedural  aspects  of  democracy  requires 
that  when  a  school  board  majority  we  dont 
like  gets  elected,  we  permit  the  board  to 
function.  We  do  not,  in  other  words,  resort 
to  the  tactics  of  the  extremist — even  though 
these  might  prove  effective — when  elections 
and  other  decisions  don't  go  our  way.  Com- 
mitted membership  in  the  organization  I  am 
proposing  means  that  i»:ocedural  considera- 
tions— ^the  rules  of  the  game — must  come 
first  In  any  educational  discussion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Membership  coxild  also  involve  you  In  some 
unpopiilar  causes,  and  In  some  you  do  not 
sympathize  with.     For  this  Is  the  fate  of  all 
who  want  to  preserve  procedures.     The  Pair 
Campaign    Practices    Committee  •   •    •  has 
doubtless   found   itself   in   the   position   of 
having  to  criticize  candidates  whom  mem- 
bers indivld\ially  back — and  conversely,  they 
have   probably   had    to   uphold    candidates 
whom  they,  as  individuals,  deplore.     Simi- 
larly, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
stated    positions   favorable   to   the   Ku  Klu 
Klan  and  the  John  Birch  Society — neither  of 
which  are  outfits  that  would  appear  to  hold 
particular  appeal  to  individual  ACLU  mem- 
bers.    The  only  compensation  for  the  kind 
of  disadvantage  I  have  been  outlining — that 
of  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  ca\isc  you  do  not 
share — Is  that  democracy  requires  it.    For 
look  at  the  alternative:   either  we  commit 
ourselves  to  procedures  for  reaching  deci- 
sions,  or  we  commit  ourselves   to  specific 
views    and    decisions — Irrespective     of     the 
wishes  of  others,  and  even  if  those  others 
constitute  a  majority.    This  second  alter- 
native can  never  hold  sway  in  a  democracy. 
When  and  if  it  does,  democracy  is  at  an  end. 
Now  at  this  point  I  want  to  clear  up  a 
question  that  may  have  oocxirred  to  some  of 
you.    Up   until  now,  I  have  talked  about 
"extremists"  and,  although  I  have  not  said  so 
specifically,  most  of  what  I  have  had  to  say 
has  pertained  primarily  to  political  extrem- 
ists.   But  if  we  are  primarily  concerned  with 
education  and  not  politics  •  •   •  then  why 
the  strong  Intrusion  of  politics?    Actiially, 
a  good  part  of  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
constitutes  an  answer  to  this.    But  I  want 
to  make  it  completely  explicit.    When  we 
talk  about  extremists  attempting  to  control 
public  education,  with  very  few  exceptions 
it  is  the  political  extremist  who  is  involved. 
His  primary  interests  seem  to  lie  largely  in 
realizing  a  political   program,  rather  than 
an  educational  one.    Now  in  one  sense,  there 
Is  nothing  \ilterlor  or  nefarious  about  this. 
For  in  most  cases,  our  views  about  what 
society  should  be  like — color  and  determine 
our  views  about  what  education  should  be 
like.    And   this   is  simply  another   vray  of 
saying  that  our  political  beliefs  determine 
our  educational  beliefs. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the 
prinutcy  of  political  motives  in  educational 
discussions  is  completely  insidious.  When 
an  individual  or  organization  seeks  to  control 
education  to  the  purpose  of  indoctrinating 
its  own  political  position,  this  is  certainly 
oause  for  alarm.  For  the  attempt  here  Is  not 
to  win  in  any  open  contest  of  vying  ideas — 
but  to  so  manipulate  and  control  the  infor- 
mation and  outlook  of  tomorrow's  electorate 
that  the  oonfilct  of  ideas  so  vital  to  democ- 
racy becomes  impossible.  By  virtue  of  the 
way  they  are  run,  as  well  as  their  concern 
with  the  young,  schools  are,  after  all,  the 
most  sensitive  agency  In  the  commimlty. 
And  the  extremist's  willingnesB  to  violate  all 
the  rules  in  controlling  this  agency  and  the 
children  it  serves,  represents  as  clearly  as 
anything  else,  his  wholehearted  contempt 
for  democracy  and  majority  rule.  But  this 
attempt  to  control  the  futtu-e  by  manipu- 


lating its  voters  not  only  shows  the  reason 
for  the  extremist's  interest  In  education— it 
also  illustrates  how  his  distorted  political 
views  determine  and  explain  his  equally  dis- 
torted educational  views.  For  to  the  ex- 
tremist, the  end  Justifies  the  means.  The 
desire  to  realize  his  ovm  political  program 
today  Justifies  the  tactics  we  listed  earlier. 
His  desire  to  guarantee  his  political  pro- 
gram over  the  long  run  Justifies  his  manipu- 
lation of  the  decisionmakers  of  tomorrow. 
Hence,  the  relationship  between  the  political 
view  and  the  educational  view.  The  two  art 
inseparable.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  a 
discussion  of  "extremist"  efforts  regarding 
education  has  to  be,  in  considerable  part,  a 
discussion  of  political  beliefs. 

Educational  decisions  are  made  and  carried 
out  in  the  political  arena.  This  is  neces- 
sarily the  case,  since  schools  are  a  public 
institution.  It  means  that  political  strategy 
and  techniques  are  important  to  success  in 
school  board  elections  and  bond  Issues  and 
other  referenda.  It  woxild  be  the  virtue  ot 
the  organization  I  am  proposing  tonight, 
that  it  could  effectively  employ  these  stra- 
tegies and  techniques  over  a  broad  geo- 
graphic area — and,  hopefully,  with  more 
strength  and  power  and  expertise  than  in- 
dividual factions  in  separate  communities 
could  bring  to  bear.  The  purpose  would  not 
be  to  elect  specific  factions  or  back  particu- 
lar programs  in  a  given  community — but  to 
bring  to  bear  all  the  legitimate  political 
power  that  can  be  mustered,  to  force  the 
extremists  either  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  democratic  procedure  or  to  get  out 
of  local  educational  affairs.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  marshaling  public  opinion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  model  for  ttiis  new  organization 
might  well  be  an  expanded  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee.  This  Is  a  national 
nonpartisan  organization  whose  standards 
for  fair  campaign  practices  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  major  parties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  I  am  proposing  that  this  new  organi- 
zation might  well  be  an  expanded  version 
of  a  Fair  Cazapa,\ga  Practices  Conunlttee 
(which  has  worked  successfully  at  the  local 
level  too,  Incidentally) .  The  reason  for  the 
expansion  is  that  the  problem  we  are  trying 
to  solve  is  not  limited  to  campaign  conduct 
It  pertains  also  to  the  conduct  of  school 
board  members,  once  elected,  and  to  the 
o<mduct  of  what  should  be  the  'loyal  oppo- 
sition" between  elections.  Although  this 
proposal  may  sound  somewhat  Idealistic  to 
some  of  yovi,  I  do  not  believe  It  is  overly  so 
at  all.  The  need  for  such  a  group  on  Long 
Island  is  ab\mdantly  and  painfully  clear. 
And  what  Is  more,  past  events  in  many  local 
communities  have  made  It  so  to  a  number  c( 
people.  These  people  alone  would  provide  a 
healthy  nucleus  for  the  new  tnrganization. 

In  the  interests  of  blocking  the  extremist's 
efforts  with  respect  to  schools,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  new  organization  perform  sev- 
eral functions.  First,  it  should  be  concerned 
with  the  development  and  promulgation  of 
codes  of  conduct  for  campaigns  and  for  the 
times  in  between.  In  this  regard,  you  have 
a  good  start  with  the  already  accepted  PTA 
definition,  and  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee's  materials  should  be  of  help,  too. 
Second,  this  organization  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  investigate  individual  cases  and  issue 
Judgments  as  to  whether  violations  of  the 
code  are  involved.  Sometimes  this  is  easy 
and  obvous.  At  other  times — and  your  his- 
tory in  Hicksviile  makes  this  plain— the  ques- 
tion may  be  difficult  and  complex.  Unless 
you  can  assume  unbiased  newspaper  repeat- 
ing—and •  •  •  that  •  •  •  may  be  overly 
optimistic — then  even  a  public  willing  to  dig 
for  the  truth  needs  help. 

I  also  see  a  third  major  fiinction  for  this 
organization.  One  of  the  reasons  why  ex- 
tremists can  generate  and  manufacture  so 
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much  difficulty  Is  that  large  segmenU  of  the 
Miblic  are  not  sulBcienUy  Informed-  Hence, 
T  ue  an  important  Informational  or  educa- 
tional task  for  this  new  organization.  The 
tob  related  to  extremism  might  wrtl  be  an 
Unansion  of  Just  the  sort  of  thing  I  tried  to 
to  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  talk:  to  show 
tust  what  makes  an  extremist  and  why  he 
jOTaresents  a  threat.  It  Is  not  mainly  what 
he  advocates,  whether  he  wants  to  do  away 
■1th  the  income  tax  or  bomb  Moscow,  or 
whatever.  It  is  the  means  or  procedures  he 
idvocates  and  applies  in  trying  to  realize 
his  iMOgram,  irrespective  of  the  majority's 
desires  and  decisions. 

The    second    part    of    the    informational 
task— about  education  Itself— is  somewhat 
hroader.    I  think  that  a  series  of  meetings 
might  well  be  devoted  to  how  public  schools 
are  organized  and  run.  where  decisions  are 
made,  and  the  roles  of  school  boards,  admin- 
istrators, and  teachers  In  educational  deci- 
sionmaking.   Other  topics   might   weU   In- 
clude educational  alms  and  the  way  these  are 
served  by  the  schools  at  various  levels  and 
in  various  programs.    It  would  be  my  hope 
that  monthly  meetings  and  topics  would  be 
announced  annvially  and  In  advance,  each 
to  be  held  within  a  different  commvinlty  rep- 
resented In  the  organization's  membership. 
I  have  proposed  what  I  believe  Is  a  work- 
able program,  but  It  Is  also,  In  some  respects, 
an  ambitious  one.    It  needs  to  be,  I  think, 
for  the  task  is  large;  and  It  deservea  to  be. 
because  the  stakes  are  high.    I  would  urge 
you— whose  presence  here  tonight  testifies 
to  your  concern — to  Join  in  the  Job.    And  In 
testimony  to  Its  importance  and  dUDoulty, 
I  would  like  to  close  with  a  quotation  from 
t  thoughtful  man  I  read  regularly  but  do 
not  always  agree  with.    He  is  James  Kil- 
patrlck,  who  writes  the  column  "A  Conserva- 
tive View."    Recently,  he  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Believing  In  freedom — really  believing  In 
freedom— is  a  terribly  difficult  task.  It  de- 
mands the  faith  of  saints.  And  to  live  con- 
sistently by  ■Uie  canons  of  freedom  is  as 
hard  to  live  by  as  the  canons  of  Christianity. 
Not  many  of  us  make  It  •  •  •." 

Mr.  Kilpatrlck  is  rig^t.  And  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  Is  to  Issue  an  Invitation — 
or  more  accurately,  an  appeal — ^to  try  to 
make  It.  Because  it  Is  right,  end  because  it 
la  necessary. 

Let  Us  Redeilicate  Ourselves  To  Support 
for  the  "Man  in  Bine" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  diould 
like  to  comment  upon  the  growing  na- 
tional problem  of  reinstating  respect  for 
authority  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Article  after  article,  speaker  after 
speaker,  have  moralized  with  great  ac- 
curacy that  we  live  in  an  age  of  chang- 
ing values  in  whi(di  our  respect  for  law 
and  civil  authority  is  rapidly  decaying. 

Many  point  to  the  fact  that  the  basic 
unit  of  our  society,  the  home,  has  imder- 
gone  great  change  in  the  recent  decades, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  parental  dis- 
cipline and  the  acceptance  of  parental 
authority  within  the  home  Is  no  longer 
commonplace,  but  rather  exceptional  to 
find. 


In  a  fast  moving  era  such  as  ours, 
wherein  technological  advances  are  be- 
ing reported  daily,  we  seem  to  have  been 
swept  up  in  a  constant  emphasis  on  ma- 
terialism; and  spiritual  values  seem  to 
be  on  the  wane.  EduciitlMi  as  formerly 
imderstood  seems  hard  pressed  to  en- 
courage elementary  discipline  and  uriable 
to  InstiU  In  young  minds  the  simple  con- 
cepts of  "mine  and  thine." 

Authorities  in  the  field  of  law  enf wce- 
ment  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
policemen,  teachers,  and  parents  no 
longer  get  the  respect  that  they  did  in 
days  of  their  youth;  and  It  seems  that 
these  authorities  are  somewhat  restricted 
by  our  ever -changing  laws  and  conc^>ts 
of  legal  enforcement  which  teach  to 
punish  the  kids  of  today  would  be  to  In 
someway  psychologically  scar  them. 

Parental  responsibility  In  a  growing 
America  concerned  with  life  In  suburbia 
and  the  three-car,  three-television  era. 
Is  on  the  obvious  decline.  Early  In  life, 
the  child  Is  physically,  psychologically, 
spiritually,  and  practically  on  his  own. 
He  affiliates  on  the  stre^  comers  of 
America  with  those  of  his  age  and  gen- 
eration who  also  are  products  of  a  dis- 
cipline-starved homellfe  and  who  In 
those  formative  teen  years  are  psycholog- 
ically unequipped  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

Those  of  us  in  Government  who  deal 
daily  with  crime  statistics  react  with 
shock  over  such  things  as  demonstra- 
tions, rioting,  street  crimes,  lawlessness, 
disrespect  for  the  law,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  army  of  maladjusted  misfits 
that  pock  our  society.  Today,  more  than 
ever  before,  men  in  Government  are  tak- 
ing a  close  lo<*  at  the  growing  problem 
of  disrespect  for  law  in  present  day 
America. 

This  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  swept 
under  the  rug  or  excused  away.  The 
simple  truth  Is  that  when  the  family  and 
the  neighborhood  fall  in  the  rearing  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  thai  we  must  face 
the  terribly  obnoxious  thought  that  pos- 
sibly the  future  raising  of  our  childroi 
ought  to  be  also  imdertaken  by  Federal 
authorities. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  call 
a  spade  a  spade  and  rally  to  the  rescue 
of  the  police  of  America  who  are  con- 
stantly being  cast  In  the  role  of  villalna 
and  who  are  being  badgered  without  in- 
terruption by  the  charge  of  brutality. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  disgusting 
tendency  that  exists  In  every  city  of  the 
land  and  let  ua  Identify  those  groups 
which  seem  to  be  busy  in  the  "blame  the 
blue"  campaign.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  certain  changes  of 
attitudes  have  occurred  in  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities,  which  formerly 
frowned  on  criminals,  and  which  today 
paint  them  as  poor,  misguided  persona 
not  deserving  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  spectac- 
ular oddities  of  our  day  and  age  Is  the 
sight  of  policemen  protecting  persona 
engaged  In  illegal  demonstrations  which 
actually  break  down  public  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  law  and  the  officen 
who  enforce  It. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  I  was  most  delifi^ted  to  leam  of 
a  citizen's  group  recently  formed  In 


Cleveland.  Ohio,  which  Is  conducting  a 
concerted  effort  to  facilitate  a  better 
understanding  and  connection  between 
citizens  and  their  police.  Thla  police- 
citizens  relations  committee  la  engaged 
In  a  very  worthwhile  service,  and  la  ef- 
fectively participating  In  the  war  on  law- 
lessness, and  encouraging  better  law  en- 
forcement In  the  areas  where  the  crime 
rate  seems  ever  movmtlng. 

Studies  and  surveys  indicate  that 
America  has  been  altogether  too  passive 
In  the  battle  against  crime,  and  that  we 
must  have  greater  citizen  participation 
in  the  war  against  criminals.  Thla  war 
against  crime  is  being  waged  in  every 
city  in  the  Nation. 

The  simple  reality  of  our  times  Is  that 
our  streets  are  not  safe,  that  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  crimes  of  violence 
are  on  the  Increase  In  all  areas  and  that 
much  more  must  be  done  nationally  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  cit- 
izenry. 

Up  unUl  now,  the  "man  in  blue"  has 
fought  a  losing  battle  without  much 
thanks  and  certainly  without  very  little 
governmental  or  citizen  support.  Once 
the  "man  in  blue"  undertakes  an  arrest, 
it  seems  he  subjects  himself  to  possible 
suit  for  false  arrest  when  the  defense, 
through  some  legal  technicality,  secures 
the  reduction  or  dismissal  of  the  original 
violation.  • 

The  "man  In  blue"  Is  Indeed  expert  in 
hla  field  and  can  guide  us  to  understand 
such  things  as  court  leniency,  abuses  of 
probation  and  parole,  suspended  sen- 
tences, and  special  privileges  which  he 
encounters  dally  in  the  courts  of  our  land 
and  in  his  contacts  with  ttie  public  and 
private  rehabilitation  services  which  are 
adjuncts  of  them. 

We  can  hardly  expect  respect  for  law 
unless  we  can  demonstrate  America's 
urgency  that  the  laws  of  the  land  be  en- 
forced to  the  fullest  extent.  Society,  In 
my  Judgment,  must,  without  (juestion, 
demonstrate  its  unwillingness  to  coddle 
criminals,  but  to  deal  with  them  both 
fairly  and  sternly  at  the  same  time. 

The  modem  oddity  is  the  lack  of  any 
militant  group  to  further  the  obllgatlona 
of  an  American  citizen.  The  Citizens' 
Committee  for  an  Adequate  Cleveland 
Community  Action  program  la  the  first 
organization  I  have  noted  which  had 
dedicated  itself  to  thla  purpose  and  la 
doing  something  effective  to  curb  mob 
violence  and  gang  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
America — north,  south,  east,  said  west — 
white  and  blue  collar  alike;  young,  mid- 
dle aged,  and  senior  citizens  of  all  faiths 
and  creeds  and  races — must  draw  this 
Nation  together  as  one  group  to  rededi- 
cate  itself  with  a  sense  of  moral  and  legal 
obligation.  This  Nation  must  react  in 
unity  against  those  bleeding  hearts  who 
have  so  mysteriously  captivated  our  in- 
terests and  have  so  effectively  under- 
mined sensible  law  enforcement. 


There  was  a  day  in  this  land  when  boy 
and  girl,  with  Jump  rope  in  hand,  re- 
garded the  "man  In  blue"  as  a  loyal  and 
trusted  friend.  There  was  a  day  not  too 
long  gone  when  the  parental  support  for 
education  and  discipline  waa  a  marvel  to 
beboUL  Tliere^was  a  day  In  which  the 
entire  community  developed  a  conscience 
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Mr.  Speaker,  America  must 
and  adopt  a  different  attitude 
discipline.  The  leaders  of  our 
Govercknent  on  all  levels  and  the  lead- 
ers of  our  churches  as  well,  must  renew 
themselves  with  respect  to  law  and  order 
love  for  it.  The  father  and 
in  the  home  must  not  Just  toler- 
and  its  enforcement  as  it  ap- 
thoae  beyond  their  home,  but 
and  apply  It  within  the  fam- 
eam  to  adopt  a  zest  for  It.  for 
is  available  and  ready  in  the 
of  the  rights  of  us  all,  the 
the  rich,  the  intelligent  and 
ml^euided.  the  privileged  and  the  de- 
the  deserving  cmd  the  imdeserv- 
thfe  very  existence  of  the  stability 
society  depends  upon  our  love  of 
and  our  willingness  to  support 
I  fforts  to  enforce  it. 
in  1880.  the  Immortal  Gilbert 
SitUivan  wrote  an  operetta  which 
a  line  stating,  *Tlie  police- 
ot  is  not  a  happy  one." 

this  has  unique  application  in 
but   I   might   suggest,    Mr. 
that  it  woiild  be  of  great  con- 
to  the  "men  in  blue"  In  this  Na- 
than to  know  that  they  enjoy 
I  ubUc  interest  In  these  trying  and 
days.       * 

on  the  way  home  tonight,  Mr. 

,  I  intend  to  give  the  policeman 

comer  a  friendly  smile  and  a 

encouragement  for  the  tremen- 

that  he  Is  doing  in  every  comer 

and  in  the  protection  of  our  lives 


pr)perty. 


Waf e  for  Paerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


ON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  nw  TORS 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T^ednesday,  October  20. 1965 

JAVITS.     Mr.   President,  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

of  the  Record  the  pro- 

on  minimum  wage  by  the 

Rico  Free  Federation  of  Labor. 

meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 

members  of  the  executive  boards 

ifflliated  locals  of  the  Puerto  Rico 

P  sderatlon  of  Labor,  held  on  Au- 

L965. 


Af  p^idlx 
nounce  nent 


There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PSONOUNCEUENT     OVZB     JftnTOSJTU     WaGX 

In  1988,  while  Santiago  Igleslas  Pantln  waa 
serving  tlie  poet  of  Resident  Cc«nnilsaioner 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  Washington,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  National  Labor  Standards 
Act  also  known  as  the  wage  and  hour  and 
public  contracts  law.  The  first  endorsement 
to  said  Just  and  reasonable  law  which  was 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico  without  any  dis- 
crimination, was  cabled  by  brother  Nicolas 
Nogueras  Rivera  on  behalf  of  the  working 
people  of  the  island.  The  law  fixed  a  mlni- 
m\im  wage  of  25  cents  per  hotu*  and  a  gradual 
annual  increase  of  6  cents  until  it  would 
reach  a  minimum  of  40  cents  an  hour.  San- 
tiago Igleslas  Pantfn  and  the  Puerto  Rico 
Pre©  Federation  ot  Labor  were  blamed  for 
the  approval  of  such  legislative  measvu-e. 

In  1940.  the  reactionary  forces  with  the 
strong  help  of  the  Indifference  and  lack  of 
Interest  of  great  sectors  of  workers,  but  with 
the  tenaclotis  opposition  of  the  Free  Federa- 
tion, the  wage  and  hour  and  public  con- 
tracts law  was  amended  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointing of  Industry  Committees  empowered 
to  recommend  wage  rates  inferior  to  those 
established  by  the  Federal  statute.  So  there 
was  consecrated  in  1940  one  of  the  most 
great  legislative  injustices  against  the  homes 
of  the  working  people  of  the  island. 

With  the  sacrifices  known  by  history  and 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Free  Federation  of  Labor,  a  tremendous  cam- 
paign was  launched  both  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
tn  Washington  to  achieve  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  for  employees  in  the  indus- 
tries covered  by  the  Federal  law  and  to  Im- 
prove the  wage  rates  of  the  employees  in 
the  sugar  cane  fields  through  the  reasonable 
and  Just  wages  decrees  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment ot  Agrlcultm-e. 

And  while  the  Puerto  Free  Federation 
of  Labor  achieved  Important  Improvements 
in  the  wage  rates  through  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  notwithstanding  the  ag- 
gressions of  powerful  combined  forces  against 
the  toiling  masses  it  continued  consequently 
and  consistently  its  task  directed  to  modify 
or  amend  the  local  and  Federal  minlmvmi 
wage  laws.  Against  those  powerful  forces, 
enemies  of  the  minimum  wages  and  of  our 
federation,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  of  75  cents;  later  on  the 
•1  hourly  minimum  and  the  minimum  wage 
of  $1.25  an  hour.  We  succeeded  although 
not  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  way  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  of  the  agriciiltural  workers 
which  still  are  starvation  wages  and  anti- 
social ones. 

Responding  to  the  constant  pressure  of  our 
federation,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto 
Rico  adopted  in  1956  law  No.  96  known  as 
the  Minimum  Wage  Law  of  Puerto  Rico  after 
having  attempted  to  approve  legislation 
without  fixing  any  minimum  wage  rates  and 
empowering  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  sole  right  of  approving 
minimum  wage  rates  for  the  employees  of 
Puerto  Rico  through  special  Industry  com- 
mittees In  which  labor  had  and  has  been  In 
a  minority  position.  But  the  legislative  as- 
sembly adopted  the  mlnlmimi  wage  law  to 
which  we  gave  our  backing  but  expressing 
the  dissatisfaction  of  labor  becaiose  of  the 
inadequate  and  antisocial  wages  fixed.  The 
U.S.  Congress  amended  the  wage  and  hour 
and  public  contracts  law  fixing  a  mlnlmiun 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  but  with  discrimina- 
tory dispositions  to  the  workers  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  sector  of  which  has  lately  received 
the  benefits  of  said  law.  The  powerful  com- 
bined forces  again  defeated  the  objectives  <rf 
social  Justices  of  the  tolling  masses.  Not- 
withstanding, the  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  got  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  minimum  wages  superior. 


In  many  cases,  to  those  fixed  by  local  ud 
Federal  governments. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federation  of  I^bor 
in  line  with  its  norms,  and  Its  principles  at 
human  Justice,  and  in  accord  with  its  ideali 
and  doctrines,  lias  continued  its  xmintcr- 
rupted  and  tenacious  endeavor  to  convince 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  do  complete  Justice  to 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  workers,  loyal  Americans, 
that  WOTk  In  agriculture,  In  the  factOTles,  In 
commerce  and  Industries  tn  general  leveling 
the  wages  of  Puerto  Rioan  workers  with  those 
fixed  to  their  fellow  American  citizens  in  the 
mainland.  But  the  same  powerful  combined 
forces,  in  perennial  chasing,  move  quietly  to 
Washington,  one  by  one,  to  fight  against  the 
Justice  of  a  decent  wage  for  which  the  work- 
ing  people  wait  so  impatiently. 

Before  UJ3.  Congress  there  is  legislation 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  for  farmworker! 
to  91  an  hour  and  to  91^25  an  hour.  Origi- 
nally  oxa  agricultural  workers  were  left  out 
of  the  proposed  legislation  and  oiu-  federa- 
tion. In  line  with  Its  principles  and  Ideals 
has  been  demanding  the  correction  of  the 
tremendous  error  and  there  have  been  ex- 
pressions of  Congressmen  to  the  effect  of 
amending  the  error.  Before  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress there  is  pending  legislation  having  the 
favorable  attitude  of  same  to  modify  the 
minimum  wage  increasing  it  to  $1.75  an  hour 
an  hoiir  and  including  Puerto  Rico  and  ex- 
tending its  coverage  to  the  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  bars  employees,  to  farmworken, 
and  to  the  other  sectors  already  covered  by 
law.  Very  quietly,  the  combined  reactionary 
forces  which  usually  express  their  love  to- 
ward American  institutions  and  love  so  much 
Puerto  Rico,  have  been  moving  as  always,  to 
stop  the  wage  legislative  Justice  In  Washing- 
ton, opposing  the  approval  of  higher  mini- 
mum wages  and  trying  to  intimidate  with 
the  ghost  of  the  shutdown  of  a  number  of 
factories. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federation  of  Labor, 
through  Its  president,  brother  Nicolas  No- 
gueras Rivera,  and  responding  to  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  executive  council  and  con- 
ventions, has  been  addressing  to  the  Uj8. 
Congress  \irglng  the  elimination  of  discrim- 
ination maintained  in  the  National  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  asking  that  wages  in  the 
law  applicable  to  continental  Americans  be 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico  in  equal  footing 
Inasmuch  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  are  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Considering  that  the  Puerto  Rico  Free 
Federation  of  Labor  should  invariably  con- 
tinue its  consistent  struggle  so  that  Justice 
be  made  to  labor  and  inasmuch  there  is 
pending  before  U.S.  Congress  legislation  to- 
ward Increasing  the  wages,  this  Joined  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  council  and  niembers 
of  the  executive  boards  of  affiliated  locals 
should  resolve,  as  It  is  hereby  resolved  to 
adopt  this  pronouncement  with  the  follow- 
ing dispositions: 

1.  To  warmly  endorse  all  the  activities 
and  initiative  taken  and  developed  by  the 
president  of  the  Puerto  Free  Federation  of 
Labor,  brother  Nicolas  Nogueras  Rivera,  be- 
fore U.S.  Congress  and  on  behalf  of  ovz 
federation  in  relation  with  minimum  wage 
legislation  and  working  conditions  and  ad- 
vocating the  application  to  Puerto  Rico  with- 
out dlscrinalnation,  of  the  wage  and  hour 
and  public  contracts  law  including  farm 
labor,  hotel,  restaurant  and  bar  employees, 
and  other  workers. 

2.  To  urge  as  it  is  mrged,  from  all  affil- 
iated locals  and  from  labor  in  general  to 
send  messages  to  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  WiUard  W.  Wlrtz;  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  ot 
Puerto  Rico  in  Washington,  urging  the  ap- 
proval of  congressional  measures  on  nolnl- 
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mum  wages  demanding  their  applicablUty 
Jrtttout  any  discrimination  to  Puerto  Rico 
including  labor  conditions. 

3  To  ceU,  as  it  U  recommended  to  if 
called  as  soon  as  possible,  another  Puerto 
aaa  Labor  Mlninium  Wage  Congreas  under 
toe  auspices  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Free  Feder- 
JjUon  of  Labor  In  the  dty  and  date  selected 
bv  the  president  of  out  institution. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  preinsert  pro- 
nouncement was  unardmously  adopted  by 
the  Joined  meeting  of  the  executive  coxmcil 
(A  the  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federation  of  Labor 
and  members  of  the  executive  board%of  the 
affiUated  locals  held  on  Sunday,  August  the 
8th  of  1965  at  the  meeting  of  the  Top  of  the 
pirst,  First  Federal  Savings  Building  in  San- 
turce,  Puerto  Rico. 

Given  this  5th  day  of  October  1965  at 
the  central  office  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Free 
Federation  of  Labor  in  the  First  Federal 
Savings  Building;  4th  floor,  offices  414-415, 
in  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico,  and  having  stamped 
the  official  seal  of  our  Federation. 

By  the  Executive  Board: 

Nicolas  Nogueras  Rivera, 

President. 

Irene  Torres  Resto, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 


Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
Distorts  FacU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSTPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  29,  at  page  A5513  there  ap- 
peared a  statement  by  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee lor  Human  Rights  relative  to 
health  services  available  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  challenge  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation  in  Congress. 

The  Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  has  demonstrated  no  positive  In- 
terest in  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation; 
instead.  It  Is  a  militant  civil  rights  or- 
ganization engaged  in  political  activities. 

The  statement  perverted  statistical 
data  by  attempting  to  prove  that  whites 
in  Mississippi  have  better  access  to  pub- 
Uc  health  facilities  than  Negroes.  For 
example,  the  following  Is  quoted  from 
the  statement: 

In  1963  the  maternal  death  rate  for  the 
white  population  was  3.4  while  that  of  the 
Negro  population  was  11.5,  a  threefold  dif- 
ference. 

Let  US  look  at  New  York.  The  ma- 
ternal death  rate  for  1961-63  in  New 
York  for  whites  was  3.2  and  for  Negroes 
it  was  13.2,  a  fourfold  difference.  The 
Medical  Committee  for  Hvunan  Rights 
should  stay  at  home  in  New  York  and 
look  after  its  health  needs  rather  than 
go  to  Mississippi  and  look  after  political 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  contained 
so  many  misstatements  of  fact  that  I 
asked  Dr.  A.  L.  Gray,  executive  director 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health 
for  his  comments  on  the  Congrxssionaz. 
Record  Insertion.  To  set  the  record 
straight,  imder  unanimous  consent,  I  In- 
clude Dr.  Gray's  letter  at  thla  point  la 
the  Record: 


Mississippi  Stats  Board  or  Hkai.tb, 

Jackson,  JTist..  OctoDer  ».  1965. 

Hon.   JOBM   BBX  Wn.T.TftMW, 

irember  of  Congreas. 
House  Office  BuOAinff, 
WasMnffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmax  Williams:  This  is  in 
reply  to  your  letto"  of  September  30.  relating 
to  the  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
in  Missiseippi.    During  the  siimmer  of  1964, 
we  had  several  physicians  from  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  and  some 
from  Northern  States,  visit  In  Mississippi  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  Medical  Com- 
mittee fOT  Human  Rights.    The  first  one  who 
came  to  my  office  was  from  New  York  City, 
and  his  assignment  was  to  determine  in  a  3- 
day  visit  the  medical  and  health  needs  of  the 
Negro  population  in  the  entire  State  of  Mi»- 
sisslppl.    I  suggested  to  him  that  I  had  been 
reevaluating  the  medical  and  health  needs 
of  aU  of  the  population  of  Mississippi  from 
time  to  time  since  1930.    I  suggested  to  thU 
gentleman  that  I   felt  that  he  would  find 
very  little  of  relative  value  in  a  3-day  tour 
of  the  State.    Later  in  the  discussion  he  said 
that  he  would  send  the  State  board  of  health 
$200,000   to   $300,000    to   aid  in  the   Negro 
health  program  if  they  covQd  put  a  con- 
sultant on  our  staff.    I  asked  him  where  the 
money  was  coming  from.    He  remarked  that 
it  was  coming  from  foundations  and   the 
National  Cotoncil  of  Churches.    I  asked  him 
what  percentage  was  coming  from  the  Na- 
tional CotmcU  of  Churches,  and  he  stated 
about  90  percent.    I  immediately  stated  that 
although  we  needed  more  money,  we  would 
not  accept  it  with  such  strings  on  it  as  re- 
quiring a  consultant  on  our  staff  from  the 
human  rights  conunittee. 

A  few  dajre  later  two  mwe  phjrslclans  from 
up  East  came  to  my  office,  stating  they  were 
spending  3  or  4  days  In  the  State  to  determine 
whether  the  COFO  workers  in  the  State  at 
that  time  who  were  mostly  sophomores  from 
various  universities  In  the  East,  the  North, 
and  the  West  knew  how  cmd  were  able  to  get 
medical  service  for  themselves  If  they  needed 
It.  I  suggested  that  If  a  college  sophomore 
did  not  know  how  to  get  medical  service,  it 
was  doubtfxil  that  such  student  was  college 
material. 

Of  course,  this  attitude  was  an  unfounded 
assumption  on  the  part  of  this  committee 
that  the  physicians  oi  Mlssiaslpi^  would  fall 
to  render  medical  service  to  anyone  regard- 
less of  what  his  activity  was.  and  I  told 
them  the  physicians  in  Mississippi  were  as 
ethical  as  they  were  anywhere  and  probably 
more  so  than  in  many  places.  This  same 
committee  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  physicians 
in  Mississippi  beseeching  them  to  live  up  to 
the  Hlppocratic  oath  and  render  medical 
service  to  these  students  if  they  were  called 
on  to  do  so.  This,  ot  course,  alarmed  azu> 
Irritated  Mississippi  physicians  beca\ise  It 
Implied  that  the  committee  had  suspicion 
that  people  fnun  out  of  the  State  would  be 
treated  differently  from  those  within  the 
State. 

Two  physicians  and  two  nxirses  came  Into 
Clarksdale  In  an  ambulance-type  vehicle 
loaded  with  medical  supplies.  One  of  the 
physicians,  after  looking  aroxmd  for  2  days 
and  finding  a  modem  hospital  accepting  Ne- 
groes as  well  as  whites  and  a  modem,  very 
active  health  department  rendering  much 
more  service  to  Negroes  than  to  whites,  re- 
turned home  stating  that  their  services  were 
not  needed  In  the  area. 


Others  have  visited  In  different  areas  of 
the  State,  tout  I  know  of  no  clinic  service 
they  have  rendered,  because  they  could  not 
tender  medical  service  without  a  license,  and 
none  of  them  to  my  knowledge  have  been  U- 
censed  In  Mississippi. 

I  should  point  out  that  about  65  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  public  health  service  ren- 
der«d  In  Mississippi  Is  rendered  to  the  Ne- 
gn>  population  where  they  have  more  prob- 
lems  in   some   situations   than   do   whites. 


They  have  been  rendered  exactly  tixe  same 
type  service  In  the  health  departmenU  aa 
havewhltee.  Keep  in  mind  th«t  only  about 
42  percent  of  the  populatlnp  In  Mississippi 
now  to  Negro  and  68  percAt  white.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  rendered  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  services  to  the  Negroes  than  to 
the  whites.  ^     ,.. 

In  1930  when  I  began  working  as  a  health 
officer  in  Mississippi,  there  were  90,000 
cases  of  malaria  in  the  State  a  year  resulting 
in  500  deaths  in  Negroes  and  whites.  Since 
1952,  there  haa  not  been  a  single  case  of 
malaria  in  MlssUsippL  This  lifted  a  ter- 
rific economic  burden  from  Mississippi  In 
general. 

From  1940  to  1942.  28  percent  of  the  Ne- 
gro males  who  were  eligible  for  draft  had 
syphilis.  Through  the  Intensive  efforts  of 
the  health  departments  with  support  from 
physicians,  the  amount  of  syphilis  In  the 
State  was  drastically  reduced,  and  most  of 
that  effort  went  to  the  Negro  population 
where  the  problem  was  mtich  greater  than  In 
the  whites.  This  is  another  serious  econwnic 
burden  that  was  lifted  from  Mississippi,  pri- 
marUy  benefiting  the  Negro  population. 

Since  there  la  more  tuberculosis  among 
the  Negro  population  pw  100.000  than  In  the 
whites,  we  spend  proportionately  much  more 
time  and  money  in  dealing  with  tuber- 
culosis in  caseflndlng,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment in  the  Negro  population  than  in  the 

white. 

We  have  had  tor  many  years  a  very  active 
statewide  immunization  program  directed  at 
those  age  groups,  regardless  at  race,  with 
greater  risk  ol  the  various  dlaeases.  "nieee 
Immunizations  have  been  free  for  everyone, 
and  those  who  failed  to  ge*  them.  It  was 
their  own  fault  rather  than  that  ot  the 
health  depcutment. 

There  are  now  four  schools  of  nursing  ac- 
cepting Negro  students.  They  Include  the 
university  medical  center  and  St.  Domlnice 
Hospital  in  Jackson,  Mercy  Hoi^ital  in  Vlcks- 
burg.  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  State  OoUege 
at  Itta  Bena  which  gives  2  years  of  nursing 
training  In  association  with  a  hospital  where 
the  last  year  of  training  la  received.  One 
hospital  made  quite  a  drive  to  get  ^pUca- 
tions  for  nurse  training  and  received  16  ap- 
plications from  Negro  girls.  They  took  the 
qualifying  examination  Just  as  the  white  ap- 
pUcanU  did,  and  the  pap«i  were  graded 
exacUy  the  same.  One  ot  the  16  Negro 
applicants  qualified  and  to  s  student  there 
now.  Several  jvmlor  colleges  are  cooperat- 
ing with  hospitals  in  a  nurse  training  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  sure  would  accept  qualified 
Negro  nurse  applicants. 

There  are  63  Negro  doctors  in  Mississippi, 
and  I  beUeve  this  ratio  to  white  doctors  U 
about  the  same  In  Mississippi  as  it  to  in  th« 
Nation.  Since  1946,  the  State  ot  Mississippi 
has  had  a  loan  program  to  loan  medical 
students  up  to  $6,000  for  medical  training 
In  recognized  universities  and  coUeges.  This 
money  was  handled  by  the  State  medical 
education  board  of  which  yovu-  writer  Is  an 
ex  officio  member.  Loans  have  been  made  to 
Negro  students  as  qualified  and  needy  stu- 
dents appUed.  Although  they  did  not  at- 
tend the  University  of  Mississippi  School  of 
Medicine,  they  could  attend  the  medical 
school  at  their  choice  in  the  Nation. 
Through  thto  method.  65  Negro  students  have 
been  given  medical  training  with  the  obUga- 
tion  that  they  return  to  practice  in  a  place 
approved  by  the  medical  education  board. 
Of  the  05,  2  failed:  6  are  stiU  in  school:  and 
67  have  graduated  and  been  licensed.  This 
board  has  the  poUcy  (\mder  law)  of  having 
their  indebtedness  to  the  State  wiped  out  by 
practicing  in  a  town  of  6.000  or  less,  approved 
by  the  boofd,  for  6  years.  In  applying  this 
policy,  the  board  routinely  favored  the  Negro 
physicians,  because  they  refdlzed  that  It  was 
necessary  for  th«n  to  practice  In  the  larger 
cities  in  order  to  make  a  Uvlng.  whereas  we 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  only  permitting 
practice  In  a  town  of  6.000  or  leas  by  the 
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students.    Unftxtimately,  many  of  the 

a  od  a  large  percentage  of  the  Negro 

rei  iplents  have  broken  their  contracts 

tb »  medical  education  board,  and  they 

scajttered   all   over   the   United   States. 

the  Negro  doct<as  In  Mississippi  are 

doctors  Just  as  most  of  the  white  doctors 

is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 

who  need  medical  care  do  not  want 

t^  Negro  doctors  and  insist  on  service 

w:  lite  physicians,  and  the  white  physi- 

se  "ve  them  Just  as  they  do  white  people. 

irorthy  of  note  that  in  the  report  of 

Bureau  of  Narcotics  as  of  Decem- 

1903.   In   a  publication   "TrafSc   in 

tnd  Other  Dangerous  Drugs,"  that  of 

knoira  narcotic   addicts  in  the  United 

23.470   or  48.3   percent  are  in  New 

Of   all   the    known   addicts   in    the 

States.   6S.9    percent   or   26,139    are 

This  should  be  related  to  the  fact 

1960  census  of  the  United  States 
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shows  158.831.732  whites  and  20,491,443  non- 
whites. 

I  enclose  three  tables  which  show  signifi- 
cant information.  Exhibit  A  bears  attention, 
showing  maternal  death  rates  in  1961-63  in 
different  States.  Mississippi's  maternal 
death  rate  per  100,000  live  births  was  131.9; 
Alabama's,  155.3;  New  York's,  131.5;  South 
CaroUna's.  131.2;  Utah's,  158.2;  and  West 
Virginia's.  165.8. 

Ezliibit  B  demonstrates  a  marked  Improve- 
ment in  hospital  deliveries  In  the  nonwhltes 
in  Mississippi  since  1940,  the  percentage  of 
hospital  deliveries  of  nonwhltes  having 
reached  56.1  in  1964. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  In  1964 
there  was  a  total  of  56,650  births  in  Missis- 
sippi; of  these,  25,942  were  white  and  30,708 
nonwhite.  Of  the  total  births  In  the  State, 
8,500  were  illegitimate,  8,000  nonwhite  and 
500  white.  Illegitimate  births  have  con- 
stantly increased  among  the  Negro  popula- 


tion. These  Illegitimate  births  are  basic  fae< 
tors  in  Infant  mortality,  maternal  mortality 
and  the  events  In  health  following  delivery. 
Exhibit  C  points  up  some  comparisons  by 
States  in  1963  as  to  the  ratio  of  illegitimate 
births  by  color.  Please  note  that  the  ratio 
of  nonwhite  to  the  total  Lb  264  in  Missis- 
sippi. 320.9  in  Missouri,  285A  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia,  318  in  Delaware,  282^1  in  Ala- 
bama. 280.5  in  South  Carolina,  328.8  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  342.8  in  West  Virginia. 

I  could  point  out  many,  many  relative  dlf. 
ferences  in  a  large  nxmiber  of  facets  of  health 
and  medical  care  from  State  to  State.  It  is 
hardly  logical  to  make  wild  claims  in  regard 
to  a  given  State  with  reference  to  a  spedfle 
and  Isolated  situation  in  medical  and  ixealtb 
care.  The  whole  picture  should  be  looked  at. 
Sincerely. 

A.  L.  Grat,  MD. 

Enclosures. 


Exhibit  A 
Infant  death  rale,  1963,  maternal  death  rate,  1961-6-3 
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Exhibit  B 
Percentage  of  births  by  type  of  attendant,  residence  data,  Mississippi,  1940-^4 
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in  the  last  25  yeara.  hospital  births  of  nofn- 
«hites  have  increased  from  approxlmfttely 
roercent  of  the  total  to  66  percent,  a  thlr- 
L^old  Increase.  At  the  same  time,  mid- 
wife deUveries  have  been  cut  In  half. 

There  Is  still  a  discrepancy  between  whites 
ujd  nonwhltes  but  the  difference  has  nar- 
rowed a  great  deal  in  this  25-year  period-  In 
1940  27  percent  of  the  whites  were  deUvered 
in  hospitals  in  contrast  to  4  percent  of  the 
nonwhltes.  but  In  1964  the  proportions  were 
99  and  56. 

'EXHIBCt   0 

Ratio  of  illeffitimaU  live  births,  by  color: 
3S  reporting  States.  1963 
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» Figures  Indnde  an  anksown  number  of  niegltlmati 
Wrths  erroneously  allocated  to  this  area  due  to  incom- 
plete residence  reportln*. 

•  Ratio  based  on  frequency  of  less  than  20. 

•  Figures  exclude  an  unknown  number  of  inegltlmate 
Wrthi  dne  to  erroneom  flBm  of  a  snbstltate  recortt 
Thlch  did  not  Include  the  Item  on  legitimacy  status. 


Birchen  IMsowned 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  paWNSTLVAlOi 

OI  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  20. 1965 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  our  able 
and  esteemed  colleague  f  itun  Kentudqr 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Mobton,  on  Oc- 
tober 1  Issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
deplored  efforts  by  tiie  John  Birch  So- 
ciety to  infiltrate  the  Republican  Party. 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  no  room  "for  a,dan- 
destine  organization  engaged  in  charac- 
ter assassination."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Morton's  statement 
together  with  an  editorial  fnwn  the 
Pittsburgh  Poet  Ckizette  of  October  4, 
1965,  commenting  on  Senator  Morton's 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

The  American  Polltlcel  Science  Associa- 
tion met  recently  In  Washington,  I  had  the 
high  privilege  of  addressing  a  subcommittee 
of  this  group.  It  was  the  customary  for- 
xxiat — brief  remarks  fOUowed  by  questions. 

One  of  the  first  questions  was  aptly  and 
sharply  put:  "What  are  you  Republicans 
going  to  do  about  the  John  Birch  Society?" 
I  said,  "Ignore  them." 

Now  I  have  changed  my  tune.  I  have 
always  agreed  with  my  friend,  Barry  Gold- 
water,  that  there  are  probably  more  Demo- 
crats than  Republicans  In  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

As  a  partisan  Republican.  I  am  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  the  John  Birch  Society 
has  picked  my  party— the  Republican 
Party — as  the  vehicle  to  promulgate  its 
monoUthlc  phUoec^hy.  In  so  doing,  this 
group  seems  more  dedicated  to  the  defeat  of 
Republicans  than  Democrats.  As  an  Amer- 
ican, I  am  convinced  that  the  activities  of 
the  society  will  weaken  and  endanger  rep- 
resentative government. 

There  are  three  organizations  In  this 
country  which  give  me  grave  doubts  as  a 
dttzen:  the  Oommimlst  Party,  the  Ku  mux 
Kif^",  and  the  John  Birch  Society.  Although 
their  goals  dllTer,  they  have  one  thing  in 
oonunon.  and  that  Is  secjrecy.  I  am  sure 
th*.t  Mr.  J.  Sdgar  Hoover  ba«  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial llat  o*  the  members  of  these  orga- 
nizations. Actually,  IX  my  life  depended 
on  it,  I  coiddn't  name  10  people  in  any  one 
of  these  organlzatloos.  Secret  fraternities 
or  societies  prevail  In  many  of  our  coUeges. 
This  doeeat  disturb  me.  On  the  other  hand, 
whm  a  politically  activist  group  operates 
under  the  doak  oC  secrecy,  I  am  disturbed. 
The  articulate  conservative  columnist, 
William  Buckley,  with  whom  I  frequentiy 
disagree,  performs  a  great  service  for  the 
country  by  adding  brilliantiy  to  the  political 
dialogue.  And  he  signs  his  columns,  mak- 
ing no  attempt  at  clandestine  persuasion. 
My  Republican  colleagues  in  the  Senate  rep- 
resent many  degrees  of  poUtical  thought. 
Their  various  views  all  gto  into  the  fabric  of 
representative  government.  They,  too,  ex- 
press themselves  openly — open  to  examina- 
tion and  question.  They,  like  Buckley,  do 
not  hide  things  In  the  realm  c€  public  life. 
I  served  for  4  yean  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  late  Vlto  Marcantonlo. 
He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Re- 
pubUcan  In  1934.  He  was  defeated  In  1936. 
He  was  again  elected  to  Congress  running 
under  the  American  Laborlte  ticket  In  1938 
and  served  continuously  tmtil  1950,  B»  cer- 
tainly was  the  voice  of  Moscow  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  During  the  1940's, 
the  Oommvmlst  Party  tried  to  infiltrate  the 
great  Democratic  Party.  They  dldnt  do  it. 
By  1950  the  country  had  enough  otf  Marcan- 
tonlo. The  Xilbena  Party,  ti»  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  Republican  Party  al  nomi- 
nated Mr.  James  George  Donovan  as  his  op- 
ponent. This  was  the  end  of  Marcantonlo. 
I  think  that  President  Truman  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  operation,  and  we  all 
bless  him  for  it. 

What  really  concerns  me  is  that  a  secret 
society  should  threaten  and  attempt  to  de- 
stroy one  of  our  two  great  poUticai  parties. 
The  Blrdhltee  tobel  the  late  John  Poster 
DiUles  and  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  as  Com- 
munists. They  label  Gen.  Dwlg^t  Klsen- 
'^hower  as  a  Oommimlst  sympathizer.  They 
Imply  that  Barry  aoWwa,ter  Is  a  Socialist. 
In  my  book,  these  men  are  great  Americans. 
I  don't  think  that  we  have  any  room  in  the 
Republican  Party  for  a  clandestine  organiza- 
tion engaged  In  character  assassination. 

I  have  been  asked  What  proof  I  have  in 
oosmection   wltlk   InfUlration   by   the   John 


Birch  Society  of  the  Republican  Party.  Hay- 
ing to  deal  with  a  tl^tiy  oontroUed,  sea«t 
organization.  It  Is  dlfflcxUt  to  develop  a  doc- 
umentation. I  do  know  that  in  Harris 
County.  Tex..  R^yublicans  had  to  make  a 
tough  fight  to  keep  the  Blrchltes  from  taking 
over.  I  know  that  Governor  Romney  of 
Michigan  and  Governor  Evans  of  Washing- 
ton, faced  similar  situation.  I  do  know 
that  a  Callfornlan  moved  to  South  Dakota 
and  Is  trying  to  defeat  Karl  Mtjudt  In  the 
Republican  primary. 

II  representative  government  la  to  pre- 
vail, it  must  prevaU  In  the  open.  Secret  so- 
cieties motivated  by  hatred,  distrust,  self- 
ishness and  character  assassination  will  never 
build  a  positive  and  dynamic  society. 

BtBCHERS  Disowned 
Republican  leaders  In  the  past  few  days 
have  performed  a  service  In  saying  they  want 
no  political  alliance  with  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

The  society's  Image  of  respectabUlty  has 
been  considerably  downgraded  by  recent  de- 
nunciations of  It  by  Senato  Republloan 
leader  Evxarrr  McKiklxt  Disxsar,  Bouse 
Republican  leader  Gxkau>  R.  Roao.  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  Chair- 
man Thruston  B.  Morton,  and  Gov.  William 
Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania.  When  so  many 
highly  placed  leaders  ot  Republlcanlam  are 
prepared  to  disown  tiie  Blrchers,  then  con- 
servatively OTlented  citizens  should  begin  to 
appreclato  why  these  extremists  are  unwor- 
thy of  support. 

The  John  Birch  Society  is  objectionable 
not  so  much  because  of  its  views,  which  are 
iDad  enough,  as  because  of  its  tactics.  As 
Senator  Mobtok  suggested,  it  Is  comparable 
in  numy  ways  to  the  Kn  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Communist  Party.  It  operates  largely  in 
secret.  Its  organizational  structure  is  rigidly 
authoritarian.  It  functions  through  frcmt 
groups.  It  seeks  to  infiltrato  imrelated  or- 
ganizations and  take  them  ovw  for  its  own 
purposes.  It  uses  vicious  smear  methods 
against  its  opponents. 

If  the  John  Birch  Society  really  wants  to 
be  a  respectable  political  organization,  let  it 
come  out  in  the  open  and  put  up  its  own 
candidates  and  Its  own  platform  clearly 
identified  with  its  own  name.  Such  an  open 
oampfdgn  would  show  whether  citizens  are 
ready  to  accept  the  shoddy  slogans  the  Blrah- 
ers  are  trying  to  peddle  as  political  realities. 


Clean  Streams 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
northeastern  Illinois,  an  area  that  Is  rap- 
pidly  changing  from  rural  to  suburban 
and  even  urban  character,  there  we  still 
good  people  who  believe  In  the  conserva- 
tion of  some  of  our  precious  resources. 
Among  these  are  members  of  the  Du  Page 
County  Clean  Streams  Committee,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  Salt  Creek  Chapter 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  publicizing  their  work  and  the  work 
of  others  In  the  conservatlMi  of  water. 

I  submit  herewith  one  of  the  Tribune's 
rec^it  stories  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks: 
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States   Mat   Run    Short   of 
NsEDS — ^RisiNO  Demands,  Pollution 
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(By  Bern  Prlee) 

WAS^mcTOM. — ^Presumably  there  !■ 
much  i^ter  on  earth  today  as  there  vver 
has  b««i.  It  Is  not  the  total  amoimt  that 
man.  howerer;  tt  Is  the  quality  and 
avalliibAlty  for  human  use. 

Herel  i  lies  the  cnix  at  the  Nation's  water 
problec 
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a  ipply  Oif  good  water  is  so  limited  that 
16  years  demand  will  outstrip  supply 
1  illlan  gallons  a  day. 

,ter  In  the  90  major  river  basins  is 
phlluted  by  municipal,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  wastes. 

ImpRTing  water  quality  of  16  of  these 
streams  has  cost  nearly  tS.l  billion  since 
work  be  (an  in  1957. 
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Is  a  variable,  depending  for  def- 

iipon  the  intended  use  of  the  water. 

es  matters. 

t^xnestic  use  water  must  be  clear;  It 

free  of  disease  organisms,  bad  waste. 

It  must  not  have  a  dissolved 

content  greater  than  500  parts  p«- 

ar -wording    to   n.S.    Public    Health 

itandards. 

tar  agriculture   is  judged  on   the 
oiineral  content,  particularly  sodium, 
will  turn  good  soil  into  ccMn- 
I  wnbo. 


nSH  POSE  A  PBOBLEM 

Wate4  for  fish  propagation  must  have  little 
Industn  »1  and  municipal  wastes.  It  must 
sustain  plant  food  for  the  small  organisms 
that  thi  I  fish  eat.  It  must  have  a  minlmimi 
dissolve  1  caygen  content  of  4  percent. 

Munlt  IpiOitles  threaten  these  water  stand- 
ards by  dtmiping  raw  sewage  Into  lakes,  rlv- 
and  streams,  but  Industry  also  is  a  major 
poUutlo  1  offender. 
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INTENDED  USE  A  FACTOR 


■EPOHT  CITES  PROBLEM 


report  by  a  special  subcommittee 

Jenate  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Industrial  problem.    If  waste  treat- 

oc^tinued  at  the  present  level,  the  re- 

,  in  1970  industrial  wastes  discharged 

4qual  the  raw  sewage  that  could  be 

by  the  entire  population. 
shbcommittee  staff  estimated  that  In- 
nust   biiild   6,000   waste   treatment 
]  leginnlng  now. 

spboommlttee  reported  there  are  7,939 

with  waste  treatment  plants — 

c^Moleecent — which  serve  102  million 

Tho-e  are  6,141  municipalities  with 

treatment  projects  underway.     These 

$3.1  billion. 

]  *ublic  Health  Service   is   processing 

aqplications  for  Fede^  assistance  in 

treatment  plants  which  will  cost 

Ion.    Cleaning  up  the  Nation's  wa- 

cost  as  much  as  $40  billion. 


FASm  ACTION  SOUGHT 


]  lealth  Service  contends  that  cities 

Goovlng  fsst  enou^. 

I  ^rrioe  has  $100  million  a  year  for 

conununltlee  for  waste  treatment 

o(Histructk>n.    IIm  law  limits  loans  to 

of  the  estimated  oost,  to  a  mazi- 

of  $000,000.     This  virtually  ex- 

laiger  cities. 

creates  a  special  problem  because 

ot  facts.     The  Health  Service 

bas  no  Idea  how  to  clean  tlie  Na- 

ters  vnless  Industry  tells  what  Is 

Into  them. 

8l  Greene,  Clilef  of  the  Health 
BsMc  Data  Branch,  says  that  many 


industrialists  have  refused  to  provide  such 
information. 

"No  industry  makes  a  profit  from  treating 
wastes,"  he  says,  "unless  It  figures  the  eost 
of  lawsulta  la  going  to  be  higher  than  ttM 
oost  Off  installing  treatment  facUlUee." 

WATEB  XTSE  INCREASING 

The  Nation  uses  about  960  billion  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  Tlie  Senate  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  estimates  this  use  will  be  615 
billion  gallons  within  15  years  and  a  trillion 
gallons  in  35. 

"The  most  the  Nation  can  ever  hope  to 
achieve  as  a  result  of  engineering  works  Is 
about  850  billion  gEiIlons  a  day,"  the  subcom- 
mittee says. 

Thus,  by  the  year  2000,  there  would  be  a 
deficit  of  about  350  billion  gallons  a  day  in 
the  dependable  supply.  The  conunittee  said 
this  means  that  the  Nation  must  reuse  avail- 
able waters.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  con- 
cern with  pollution. 

Any  polluted  water  can  be  made  reusable — 
at  a  price. 

SCIENCE  FACES  PROBLEM 

Reuse  means  that  scientists  must  learn 
much  more  about  water.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, no  Infallible  test  for  detecting  the  pres- 
ence of  waterbome  viruses,  such  as  hepatitis. 
Water  reuse  will  Increase  the  need  for  such 
a  test. 

Leland  J.  McCabe,  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center.  Cincinnati,  has 
found  that  the  cancer  and  heart  disease 
death  rate  is  higher  when  minerals  in  water 
decrease.  Should  mineral  salts  be  added? 
If  so,  to  what  extent? 

The  pollution  problem  is  one  of  degree. 
What  \a  a  tolerable  limit  of  pollution  on  each 
stream?  The  answer  depends  on  bow  the 
water  will  be  used.  This  means  that  every 
major  stream  must  be  studied  separately 
with  the  end  use  of  the  water  in  mind. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  said,  "Water  pol- 
lution is  no  longer  a  local  affair." 

However,  Congress  said  in  passing  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1961  that  the 
States  have  primary  responsibilities  In  con- 
trolling pollution. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  merely  "cooperates"  with  the  States 
in  such  control  unless  he  determines  that  a 
clear  danger  to  health  exists. 

CAN  GO  TO  COURT 

He  can,  in  theory,  go  to  court  and  force  a 
cleanup.  But  in  34  hearings  on  pollution 
since  January  1957,  the  Secretary  has  never 
done  this.  These  hearings  Involved  24  States. 
2  interstate  agencies,  470  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  460  communities  in  volimtary 
agreements  to  deem  streams. 

But,  at  least,  a  start  has  been  made. 
Thirty-five  States  now  have  water  quality 
control  boards. 


Mansfield's  Warning  to  Johnson 
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Mr.  YODNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  li 
mo6t  Interesttng  to  note.  acoordtDg  to 
tbe  rcfMrt  bjr  Doris  Fleeaon.  ^wJiimnis^. 
for  the  Waohlnston  Star,  tbat  the  ma- 
jority leader  In  the  Senate  apsmnntij 


realizes  now  the  looseness  with  which 
many  oX  the  administration's  bills  have 
been  forced  through  the  Congress,  a 
similar  view  was  expressed  by  Senator 
RiBicorr  in  a  television  interview  on 
the  "Today"  program  over  NBC  this 
morning.  Doris  Fleeson's  article  foi. 
lows: 

Mansfield's  Warning  to  Johnson 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

In  a  thoughtful  speech  to  the  final  Demo, 
cratlc  caucus  of  the  session,  Majority  Leader 
Mncx  Mansfield  of  Montana  Issued  a  warn- 
ing to  President  Johnson  and  a  simunons  to 
the  Senate. 

The  warning  in  brief  was  that  the  scop* 
of  achievements  in  the  Ust  8  or  9  months 
makes  any  repetition  of  significant  legisla- 
tion next  year  not  only  imlikely  but  in 
Mansfield's  Judgment  undesirable. 

The  summons  called  on  every  committee 
of  the  Senate  next  year  to  assume  the  task 
of  overseeing  -the  many  new  Federal  ap- 
proaches to  the  Nation's  problems.  Mans- 
field began  It  with  the  candid  admission 
that  the  new  legislation  had  "a  number  of 
gaps  and  any  number  of  rough  edges,  over- 
extensions and  overlaps." 

These  shortcomings,  he  Insited,  should  be 
caught  before  they  become  solidified  by 
repetition  into  the  administrative  practices 
of  the  departments  and  agencies.  He  said 
he  would  expect  the  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministration but  hlB  emphasis  was  on  ttie 
need  for  legislative  Inltatlve. 

The  extreme  docility  of  Congress  this  year 
has  been  its  most  strilcing  feature.  Mem- 
bers growled  about  White  House  pressure. 
badly  drafted  programs  and  rising  expendi- 
tures but  took  little  action  to  translate  their 
criticism  into  roadblocks. 

Mansfield  is  reminding  them  In  a  nice  way 
that  they  did  enact  the  legislation,  knowing 
its  faults,  and  that  they  have  the  power  to 
apply  remedies  to  the  troubles  that  are  now 
bound  to  show  up.  The  amount  of  oversight 
exercised  by  Congress  this  year  has  been 
minimal. 

In  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  silence  and 
conformity.  Senators  criticized  (me  of  their 
most  distinguished  colleag^ues  for  expressing 
his  dissent  from  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis.  It 
is  the  Job  of  Chairman  J.  William  Pulbright, 
of  Arkansas,  and  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  ascertain  and 
weigh  what  goes  on  in  that  field. 

His  committee  held  hearings  but  It  became 
apparent  to  the  chairman  that  as  a  commit- 
tee it  was  not  ready  to  voice  public  doubts. 
His  were  deeply  felt  and  he  spoke  them. 
Other  Senators  did  not  stop  at  disagreement 
with  him,  they  questioned  his  right  to  speak. 

Senator  Mabgabet  Chase  Smith,  author  of 
a  famous  declaration  of  conscience  in  the 
McCarthy  era,  brooded  on  this  state  of  affairs 
and  then  spoke  her  mind  tm  the  record.  She 
defended  Pcojuicht's  light  to  express  bli 
dissent  and  said  she  admired  him  for  refus- 
ing to  become  "a  mental  mute"  for  fear  of 
majority  critlelsm. 

The  Maine  Republican  added  her  own  de- 
cided disagreement  with  what  Polbright 
said  and  praised  the  President  for  acting 
"oouxageoualy,  wisely  and  prudently." 

In  snggeetlog  i^ana  to  stress  leglslattn 
ovenlght  next  January,  Mahsfbld  recalled 
that  the  Fratldent  nld  he  did  not  expect 
OoDgrees  to  enact  much  sabstantlv*  leglsla- 
tten  next  year.  He  h««  made  his  own  opln- 
Ion  plain  tliat  tt  woold  be  a  fiaTor  to  John- 
aim  and  to  an  MHnben  up  for  reeleetloin  next 
year  tf  the  preeent  wolvme  la  reread  and  Indi- 
eated  eorreetlons  an  made. 


The  Faith  of  Freemen 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  I  was  fortunate  in  being  invited 
to  attend  a  dinner  given  by  the  sovereign 
grand  commander,  the  Supreme  Council 
33d  degree,  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry, 
Southern  Jurisdiction,  at  which  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  33d  degree,  was  presented  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Honor.  In  response,  Mr. 
Hoover  gave  the  principal  address  wliich, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  finest  ad- 
dresses I  have  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  on  the  subject  of  national  security. 
It  should  be  given  the  widest  possible 
circulation. 
The  entire  address  follows: 

The  Faith  of  Freemen 
(Remarks  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  the 
Supreme  Council.  33d  degree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Acepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry, 
Southern  Jurisdiction.  USA,  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  October  19,  1965) 
This  Is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  45 
years'  membership  in  the  Masonic  Order.   To 
receive  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Is  an  honor  which   I  shall  cherish   always. 
This  award  Is  made  all  the  more  meaningful 
by    the    high    respect    which    Freemasonry 
commands  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  felt 
Its   wholesome   infiuence    and    observed    its 
good  works. 

The  strong  virtues  of  the  Masonic  move- 
ment are  indelibly  etched  In  every  chapter 
of  our  Nation's  history.  Masons  helped  to 
carve  our  country's  early  settlements  out  of  a 
hostile  wilderness  that  was  Colonial  America. 
They  added  vital  fuel  to  the  fires  of  freedom 
which  burned  so  Intensely  from  Boston  to 
Savannah  some  two  centuries  ago.  They 
stood  prominent  among  the  bold  colonists 
who  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  1776  and,  11  years 
later,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

George  Washington,  the  father  <xr  our 
country,  was  a  Master  Mason — a  statesman 
of  greatest  courage  and  dedication  who  en- 
visioned America  as  a  land  where  men  of  all 
creeds  might  live  together  and  worship  to- 
gether In  freedom  under  God. 

The  brave  patriots  who  served  under  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  Valley  Forge — and  their 
latter-day  counterparts  at  San  Juan  Hill. 
Belleau  Wood,  Corregidor,  the  Yalu  Valley — 
made  grave  sacrifices  that  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice might  prevail.  They  fought  then — as 
Americans  stand  prepared  to  fight  today — 
to  uphold  a  cause  which  draws  its  greatest 
strength  from  an  abiding  faith  in  man's 
ability  to  guide  his  own  destiny  with  the 
help  of  God. 

Today,  our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom 
is  under  relentless  attack  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  fields  of 
southeast  Asia,  Americans  In  uniform  main- 
tain a  constant  vigil  against  the  Communist 
hordes  of  a  modern-day  Genghis  Khan  to 
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whom  no  commodity  Is  cheaper  than  human 
life. 

In  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  our  country's 
patience  and  determination  are  constantly 
strained  by  the  taunts  and  provocations  of 
Iron  Curtain  slave  masters  who  talk  of 
peace  while  clandestinely  plotting  to  spread 
their  godless  creed  of  utopla-ln-chalns. 

Throughout  Central  and  South  America, 
we  have  had  to  erect  giiard  posts  of  freedom 
against  the  sinister  efforts  of  Communist 
henchmen  to  spread  the  malignant  cancer 
of  Marxism  across  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Not  only  have  we  seen  the  results  of  their 
treachery  in  Cuba,  but  the  Dominican  Re- 
public could  be  a  Marxist  satellite  today  were 
it  not  for  the  fast  action  taken  by  a  cour- 
ageous President  and  alert  Americans  to 
thwart  a  Communist  takeover  there  earlier 
this  year. 

Communism  is  a  vast  international  con- 
spiracy which  today  dominates  one-third  of 
the  earth's  people.  Here,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, that  conspiracy  Is  represented  by  the 
Communist  Party,  USA,  a  bold  and  defiant 
band  of  anti-American  txirncoats  whose  op- 
erations are  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow. 

The  Communists  profess  to  be  a  legitimate 
political  organization.  This  Is  not  so.  Ac- 
tually, the  party  constitutes  a  foreign  out- 
post on  America's  shores.  Its  members — 
knowingly,  deliberately  and  willingly — are 
active  tools  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  programs  which 
occupy  the  primary  attention  of  Communist 
Party  members  in  this  country:  withdrawal 
of  American  support  from  South  Vietnam; 
noninterference  with  Communist  terrorists 
in  Santo  Domingo;  appeasement  in  all  deal- 
ings with  members  of  the  Marxist  world. 

The  Communists  speak  of  peace,  but  peace 
at  an  exorbitant  and  heart-rending  price — 
submission  to  Communist  domination. 
From  50  years  of  dealings  with  the  Stalins, 
the  Khrushchevs,  the  Brezhnevs,  the  Castros, 
the  Mao  Tse-tungs,  this  bitter  lesson  has 
been  learned  by  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Yet,  In  country  after  country,  there  still 
remain  the  legions  of  uninformed,  misin- 
formed and  politically  naive  who  are  the 
noncommunlst  dupes  and  fellow  travelers 
whom  the  Cotnmxuilsts  rely  upon  to  carry 
forward  their  progrflms  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

We  find  these  dupes  In  shocking  abundance 
here  in  our  own  United  States  where  Gus 
Hall,  the  Moscow-trained  General  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  USA.  boasted  to 
newsmen  last  fall  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100,000  Americans  within  the  party's 
influence.  About  10  percent  of  them,  he 
said,  are  dues-paying  members.  The  re- 
mainder he  described  as  close  sympathizers. 

These  S3rmpathlzers  include  growing  num- 
bers of  young  people— because  the  major  tar- 
get of  Communist  propaganda  and  exploita- 
tion in  the  United  States  today  is  the 
Nation's  youth. 

Standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  Com- 
munist campaign  to  confuse  the  minds,  dis- 
tort the  thinking,  and  win  the  support  of  our 
young  people  is  the  DuBols  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica— an  illegitimate  spawn  conceived  by  the 
Communist  Party  and  nurtvu"ed  by  a  trusted 
band  of  youthful  adherents  to  the  caiise  of 
world  Marxism. 

Leaders  of  the  DuBols  Clubs  of  America 
were  prominent  among  the  Conununists  who 
attended  a  special  youth  leadership  school 


sponsored  by  the  party  last  June  to  prepare 
for  a  stepped-up  campaign  of  recruitment 
and  agitation  among  youth.  Already,  this 
fall,  there  are  signs  that  these  training  ses- 
sions have  begun  to  bear  fruit — in  the  form 
of  defiant  protests  against  law  and  authority. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  Communists  are 
confident  of  their  ability  to  win  recruits 
among  this  country's  youth.  That  is  why  the 
party  has  placed  such  Intense  emphasis  upon 
its  campus  speech  program — a  program  that 
has  seen  skilled  hucksters  of  atheism  and 
treason  appear  at  scores  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  New  York  to  California,  with- 
out objection  by  the  authorities  of  those  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  often  with 
positive  encouragement  by  members  of  the 
faculties  of  such  universities. 

What  do  these  party  spokesmen  have  to 
says  to  our  young  people?  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  one  Conununlst  speaker  loudly 
condemned  the  United  States  for  its  actions 
in  helping  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  Far  East.  He  charged  his  audience  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  demand  immediate 
withdrawal  of  American  troope  from  Viet- 
nam. 

In  Mlssoxul.  another  party  functionary 
told  a  group  of  students  that  the  United 
Stetes  is  the  "most  hated  country"  in  the 
world. 

And  in  Rhode  Island,  a  third  Communist 
explained  that  the  wall  of  Berlin  had  been 
built  to  hold  back  \indeslrables  from  the 
West  who  were  infiltrating  East  Germany. 

The  Oommxinlst  movement,  C<»nmunlst 
regimes,  and  those  who  knowingly  support 
them  are  really  ultrareactlonary.  They  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  freedom  and  social 
Justice. 

Our  university  professors  and  stiidents 
would  serve  their  country  and  professlona 
with  frultfid  distinction  if  they  were  to 
study  this  historic  development  and  become 
not  only  academic  but  dynamic  fighters 
against  the  Communist  drive  to  dominate 
the  world  and  impose  on  mankind  the  Soviet 
system  of  tyranny. 

It  Is  one  of  the  glaring  contradictions  of 
ovir  day  that  the  same  Commimlst  spokes- 
men who  are  so  glib-tongued  in  their  ap- 
pearances before  groups  of  college  students 
immediately  lose  their  voices  when  placed 
under  oath  in  a  court  of  law  or  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  They  always  take  refuga 
behind  the  fifth  amendment.  Our  moral  at- 
mosphere would  be  t>etter  If  they  knew  as 
much  about  the  Ten  Commandments  as  they 
do  about  the  fifth  amendment. 

Communists  refuse  to  testify  at  any  pro- 
ceeding where  they  are  subject  to  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  deliberate  lies  and  distor- 
tions. In  the  dark  w<»-ld  of  commxinism. 
there  is  no  room  for  truth.  Just  as  there  Is 
no  place  for  freedom  and  decency  and  God. 

In  their  campaign  to  weaken  aim  destroy 
the  cause  of  democracy,  the  Communists 
actually  are  receiving  Invaluable  aid  from 
far  too  many  Intended  victims. 

I  refer  to  the  pseudollberals  of  the  ex- 
treme left,  as  well  as  the  misguided  zealota 
Oi.  the  ultraright — modern-day  Don  Quixotes 
who  mistakenly  fight  the  transparent  shad- 
ows of  Imaginary  enemies  rather  than  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  real  and  awesome  prob- 
lems confronting  our  beloved  United  States. 

I  refer  to  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan  and  other 
hatemongers.  regardless  of  their  color  or 
creed,  who  practice  a  doctrine  of  Intolerance, 
bigotry,  and  intimidation  toward  their  fel- 
low man. 
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year,  more  than  2,600,000  serious  of- 
were   reported   to   law    enforcement 


agencies  throtighout  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  largest  total  on  record.  It  means 
that  more  Americans  felt  the  ravages  of 
crime  last  year  than  ever  before. 

Today,  the  onslaught  continues — with  five 
serious  offenses  being  recorded  every  min- 
ute— there  1b  a  vicious  crime  of  violence — a 
murder,  forcible  rape  or  assault  to  kill — 
every  2Vi  minutes;  a  robbery  each  5  min- 
utes; a  burglary  every  28  seconds;  and  52 
automobiles  are  stolen  evcrj'  hour. 

These  figures  are  based  on  facts — unlike 
the  Illogical  and  inane  criticism  which  has 
been  voiced  by  that  peculiar  clique  ol  so- 
ciologists and  criminologists  who  are  appar- 
ently suffering  armchair  fatlgvie.  These  Im- 
practical theorists  who  attempt  to  define 
away  our  crime  problem  should  step  from 
their  p>aper  castles  into  the  world  of  reality. 
No  one  is  more  keenly  aware  of,  or  more 
deeply  concerned  with,  the  ravages  of  crime 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Last  month,  In  signing  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act — a  bill  designed  to  help 
strengthen  the  delicate  machinery  of  Justice 
In  this  country — he  declared,  "The  control 
of  crime  Is  a  major  t-arget  of  this  admin- 
istration." 

The  President  has  appointed  a  special 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  to  look  into  and 
seek  answers  for  the  problems  of  crime  con- 
trol. He  has  the  support  of  every  responsi- 
ble law  enforcement  official  in  this  vital 
undertaking. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  today  for  realistic 
thought  and  realistic  action  In  meeting  the 
challenge  of  crime  and  Immorality.  This  Is 
especially  true  In  the  critical  area  of  youthful 
criminality — ^where  society  has  too  long  been 
asked  to  endvire  gross  abuses  of  public  and 
private  trust  by  shallow-minded  Juvenile 
authorities. 

The  true  meaning  and  intent  of  our  great 
national  hoUdays  have  been  defiled  by  bands 
of  defiant  youths  such  as  the  arrogant  young 
hoodlums  who  t\u:ned  the  Fourth  of  July 
this  year  into  a  nightmare  of  terror  and  de- 
struction at  resort  communities  In  Ohio. 
Missouri.  Iowa,  and  New  York.  Reports  that 
participants  m  these  orgies  of  lawlessness 
were  being  released  after  payment  of  small 
fines  caused  one  great  newspaper  to  observe, 
"About  all  that  such  slaps  on  the  wrist  will 
do  is  bring  them  out  in  force  against  next 
year.  What  they  need,  and  what  they  ought 
to  get.  Is  6  months  at  hard  labor." 

Whenever  'dangerous  young  hoodlums  are 
encouraged  to  develop  an  attitude  of  "I  can 
get  away  with  anything — I'm  a  JuvenUe," 
society  suffers  and  Justice  becomes  a  mean- 
ingless expression.  Parental  neglect,  exces- 
sive weakness,  categorical  leniency,  destroy 
respect  for  the  law  and  for  those  charged 
with  Its  enforcement. 

In  complaining  last  year  of  what  It  termed 
"tximstlle  Justice,"  a  major  newspaper  in 
New  York  demanded,  "it's  time  that  the 
public  was  told  Just  why  so  many  young 
criminals  and  terrorists  are  passed  through 
this  turnstile  and  sent  back  to  the  streets  to 
kill,  rape,  rob,  and  assault  the  innocent." 

Exaggerated  charges?  Not  in  the  least. 
Prom  1960  through  1964,  no  less  than  226 
police  officers  were  killed  in  line  of  duty. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  hoodlums  tirrested 
In  connection  with  these  murders  were  on 
parole  or  probation  when  the  killings 
occurred. 

The  lives  of  six  of  these  officers  were 
claimed  by  criminals  who  had  been  paroled 
for  a  prior  murder.  Eleven  lives  were  taken 
by  offenders  who  had  been  paroled  after 
confinement  for  felonio\is  assault;  and  82 
of  these  offlbers  were  killed  by  paroled  rob- 
bers. » 

We  recently  completed  an  examination  of 
tlie  records  of  nearly  93.000  criminals  who 


were  arrested  in  1963  and  1964.  This  dls- 
closed  that  78  percent — more  than  three- 
quarters — had  been  arrested  on  at  least  one 
previous  occasion.  Over  one-half  of  them 
had  received  lenient  treatment,  including 
parole,  probation,  and  stispended  sentences, 
at  some  point  In  their  criminal  careers-  and 
these  criminals  recorded  an  average  of  more 
than  three  additional  arrests  after  their 
first  encounter  with  the  school  of  soft  Jus- 
tice and  official  leniency. 

Forty-one  years  ago,  an  experienced  attor- 
ney and  Jurist  in  New  York  issued  the  strong 
varnlng:  "It  is  not  the  criminals,  actual 
or  potential,  that  need  a  neuropathic  hos- 
pital. It  is  the  people  who  slobber  over  them 
in  an  effort  to  find  excuses  for  their  crime. 
The  demand  of  the  hour  in  America,  above 
all  other  covmtries,  is  for  jurors  with  con- 
science. Judges  with  courage,  and  prisons 
which  are  neither  country  clubs  nor  health 
resorts." 

The  same  demands  of  the  hour  continue 
to  exist  today.  Tragically,  the  atmosphere 
of  many  courtrooms  is  still  polluted  by  some 
Jurors  who  deliberately  close  their  minds  to 
the  evidence  before  them.  Too  many  of  our 
Judges  seek  out  technicalities  rather  than 
guilt  or  innocence.  A  trial  should  truly  rep- 
resent an  enlightened  search  for  truth  bo 
that  deception,  surprise,  technicalities,  and 
delay  will  be  obliterated.  The  Jo\isting  in 
legal  mimtibo-Jmnbo  resorted  to  by  too  many 
of  ovu-  Judges  makes  a  farce  of  our  Judicial 
system. 

But  even  If  he  should  be  convicted,  the 
criminal  knows  that  regardless  of  his  past 
record  there  Is  steadily  increasing  hope  for 
a  suspended  or  a  probationary  sentence  or 
an  early  release  on  parole. 

The  decent  people  In  all  sections  of  the, 
country — East,  West,  North,  and  South- 
have  siiffered  too  long  at  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists set  free  with  little  more  than  a  pre- 
text of  impartial  consideration  of  their  guilt 
They  have  tired  of  the  street  brawl  tactics 
displayed  by  those  lawyers — criminal  who 
employ  any  means  the  coui^a  will  tolerate  to 
defeat  the  Interests  of  J  xistice . 

They  are  losing  patience  with  systems  ol 
parole  and  probation  that  are  little  more 
than  conveyor  belts  from  our  prisons  and 
ooiu-t  chambers  back  to  the  underworld. 
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And  they  have  became  nauseated  by  the 
Irresponsible  actions  of  other  "sometime" 
Americans  such  as  those  fair-weather 
patriots  who  eagerly  grasp  every  right  and 
privilege  which  our  country  guarantees  its 
inhabitants — while  ignoring  the  duties  and 
obligations  that  citizenship  necessarily  en- 
tails. 

Those  who  seek  equal  rights  under  the 
law  should  be  taught  to  assume  equal  re- 
sponsibility before  the  law.  Certainly,  civil 
rights  and  Individual  dignity  have  their  vital 
place  In  life,  but  what  about  the  common 
good  and  the  law  and  order  that  preserve 
us  all  from  lapsing  back  into  the  Jungle? 

We  must  have  a  world  rvfled  by  law.  1 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  adding 
a  great  many  more  laws.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  that  we  do  not  observe  tlie  laws 
we  already  have;  nor  is  the  spirit  of  these 
laws  Interpreted  by  our  courts  to  give  equal 
Justice  to  the  criminal  and  to  law-abiding 
citizens  who  are  the  victims  of  the  savngery 
perpetrated  on  ovir  streets  and  highways. 

During  my  early  years,  a  strong  and  last- 
ing impression  was  made  on  my  life  by  a 
schoolteacher  who  told  our  class  one  day  that. 
In  order  to  receive  passing  grades  and  qualify 
for  graduation,  each  of  us  would  have  to 
master  the  "three  R's"  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  'TBut."  she  continued,  "I 
hope  you  learn  far  more  than  that  In  my 
classroom  because,  in  order  to  achieve  true 
happiness  and  success  In  life,  you  will  have 


to  master  an  additional  set  of  "R's.*  the  'three 
jj'g'   of   Amertcanlsni — treason,   reQ)ect,  and 

responsibility." 

Then  she  added,  "You  will  also  find  that 
there  Is  a  fourth  R  which  is  sacred  to  Amer- 
ica.   It  Is  religion." 

Today,  there  Is  a  most  urgent  need  for 
Americans  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
strong  moral  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said.  "The  true 
test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census,  nor  the 
size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops— no,  but  the 
kind  of  man  the  country  turns  out." 

Faith  dominated  the  atmosphere  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  In  Philadelphia  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
Btltution  were  framed. 

Faith  Is  our  mainstay  In  the  Ideological 
struggle  now  raging  between  the  camps  of 
godless  communism  and  human  freedom. 

And  faith  remains  oiu-  strongest  bulwark 
against  the  criminal  and  subversive  enemies 
who  would  destroy  our  priceless  heritage  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  But  faith  without 
work  will  be  of  no  avail — there  must  be 
unity  of  purpose. 

America  will  continue  to  progress  In  dig- 
nity and  freedom  so  long  as  our  people 
cherish  liberty  and  Justice  and  truth  and 
honor  God. 

Faith  In  God.  That  is  the  fortress  of  free 
men. 


Trumbull  Airman  Saves  United  States 
$99,900 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JCWN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  car- 
ried a  story  on  the  remarkable  invention 
of  a  Trumbull.  Conn.,  airman  and  hla 
civilian  coworker  who  saved  the  United 
States  nearly  $100,000  through  their 
Initiative  and  Ingenuity.  The  outstand- 
ing achievement  of  tiiis  youth  in  uniform 
is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  recent 
misguided  demonstrations  of  certain  U.S. 
students  against  the  established  foreign 
policy  of  our  Nation,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  House: 
Ends    4    Yeaks    or    Servicx    With    Pbaisb — 

Trumbull  Aikman's  $100  Invxntion  Savss 

United  Statis  »99,900 

A  Tnmibull  airman  and  a  civilian  coworkw 
•aved  the  U.S.  Air  Force  $99,900  by  building 
(for  $100)  a  device  an  electronics  firm  wanted 
1100,000  to  mal^e. 

Airman  IC  John  A.  Elby.  of  147 
Church  Hill  Road,  and  his  partner  did  the 
Job  Ln  2  months,  4  months  faster  than  the 
electronics  firm  said  It  would  take  to  develc^ 
the  gadget  to  help  track  space  vehicles  re- 
entering the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Airman  Elby  is  the  son  of  Lauritz  C.  Blby, 
district  conunercial  manager  for  the  South- 
ern New  England  Telephone  company,  and 
Mrs.  Elby.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Bassick  High 
School  and  has  an  associate  deg^ree  from 
Wentworth  Institute  in  Boston. 

He  served  In  the  Air  Foroe  4  years  untU  his 
discharge  yesterday. 


He  Is  due  home  on  Tuesday  and  he  and  his 
wife,  the  former  BartMura  Corwell  of  Trum- 
bull, vrlll  make  their  home  In  this  area. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  from  E>aytaii. 
Ohio,  that  the  civilian,  Percy  Branscom,  won 
a  $1,000  suggestion  award.  An  Air  Force 
spokesman  said  the  $1,000  bonus  was  based 
on  a  saving  of  $99,900. 

Servicemen  aren't  eligible  for  such  bonuses. 
Elby  was  named  "Airman  of  the  Month"  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton. 
That  got  him  a  3-day  pass  and  $45. 

Elby  Isn't  quitting  the  Air  Force  because 
he  didn't  get  a  bonus. 

He  wants  to  return  to  school  to  complete 
an  engineering  degree — he  has  2  years  of  col- 
lege already — and  start  a  career  in  civilian 
electronics.  He  already  has  an  engineering 
Job  with  a  Connecticut  firm. 

Elby  spent  3  years  here  as  an  engineering 
and  scientific  aide,  military  terminology  for 
sort  of  an  electronics  mechanic. 

Elby  said  he  and  Branscom,  a  civilian  spe- 
cialist in  camera  and  electronic  systems, 
worked  together  to  develop  the  target  desig- 
nator system  used  in  an  airplane  which 
tracks  re-entering  space  vehicles  so  other  in- 
struments can  measure  the  heat  they  give 
off. 

They  started,  he  said,  with  the  "idea  we're 
going  to  save  Uncle  Sam  some  money."  But 
he  said  they  didn't  know  at  the  time  a  com- 
pany had  bid  $100,000  to  do  the  Job. 

Elby  and  Branscom  got  permission  to  try 
their  idea  primarily  because  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Systems  Division  here  wanted  the  device 
sooner  than  the  civilian  company  said  It 
could  do  the  Job. 

They  were  told.  "If  you  can  prove  you  can 
do  It,  go  ahead,"  Elby  recalled.  They  built  a 
working  model  In  a  few  d&ys  and  got  per- 
mission to  continue  development. 

Their  device  spotlights  a  blip  on  a  radar- 
tjrpe  screen.  The  problem  had  been,  Elby 
said,  that  the  tracking  equipment  would  lock 
onto  a  blip,  but  the  operator  couldn't  tell 
whether  It  had  fixed  on  the  re-entering  ve- 
hicle or  some  other  object. 

Their  gadget  puts  an  electronic  circle 
arovmd  the  blip  the  equipment  locks  on.  If 
it's  locked  onto  the  wrong  object,  the  opera- 
tor punches  a  button  and  the  equipment 
changes  to  another  object.  It  has  worked 
well  In  various  missions,  he  said. 

Elby  has  been  with  the  tracking  project 
since  it  started.  But.  he  said,  "Tve  never 
really  operated  this  modification  we  put  on." 


Firearms  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREQS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PDOrSTLVANZA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  again  this 
year,  committees  In  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  considered 
so-called  antigun  legislation  to  place  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  firearms.  And 
again  this  year,  at  last,  these  proposals 
generated  a  great  deal  of  public  opposi- 
tion. In  my  office  alone,  more  than  7,000 
letters  and  postcards  were  received,  most 
of  them  asidng  that  this  legislation  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  President,  supporters  of  this  l^ls- 
lation  assume  that  the  requirement  of 


legal  notlficatl(m  wQl  successfully  keep 
firearms  from  the  hands  of  those  Intend- 
ing to  use  them  for  Illegal  purposes. 
Clearly,  this  Is  a  worthy  goal,  and  the 
abuses  of  this  goal  are  grave  Indeed. 
Opponents,  however,  question  whether 
those  who  seek  firearms  with  the  intent 
of  violating  the  law  will  nevertheless 
honor  a  law  which  requires  the  notifica- 
tion of  purchase.  They  argue  that  anti- 
gun  legislation.  If  enacted,  wUl  have  its 
impact  only  on  those  sportsmen  and 
other  law-abiding  citizens  who  seek  fire- 
arms for  recreational  and  other  legal 
purposes. 

To  shed  some  light  on  this  question,  I 
asked  the  Department  of  Defense,  earlier 
this  year,  to  prepare  a  compilation  of 
firearms  stolen  from  Active  and  Reserve 
installations  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  for  each 
of  the  years,  1954  through  1964.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  no  more  stringent  regu- 
lations covering  the  control  of  firearms 
than  those  put  into  effect  by  the  military 
and,  for  this  reason,  I  thought  this  in- 
formation would  be  particularly  helpfuL 

Because  of  the  extensive  research  re- 
quired, this  report  could  not  be  obtained 
in  time  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
for  hearings  conducted  in  this  session  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  this  information  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
therefore.  I  ask  that  the  report  I  have  re- 
ceived, together  with  the  covering  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
plaining the  method  of  research,  be  made 
a  part  of  this  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secxetart  or  Detknsk, 

Washinffton,  D.C^  August  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington^  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  As  the  Director  of 
Legislative  Liaison  advised  you  in  his  letter 
of  July  30.  1965.  the  military  services,  at  the 
request  of  this  Office  have  been  endeavoring 
to  obtain  and  collate  the  informaUoQ  re- 
quested In  your  letter  of  July  21.  1965.  con- 
cerning thefts  of  firearms  at  military  instal- 
lations. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  every  possible  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  military  services  to  be^ 
responsive.  Unfortunately,  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  retrieving  data  back  to  1954.  The 
Army  records  for  the  years  1954  through  1957 
have  been  destroyed  in  accordEuice  with  pre- 
scribed Army  regulations.  In  the  case  of  the 
Air  Force,  their  policy  Is  to  maintain  records 
of  this  type  for  a  2-year  period  only;  there- 
fore, they  have  no  data  prior  to  1963. 

Despite  these  Army  and  Air  Force  limita- 
tions on  retention  of  files,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  reconstruct  past  records.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  InvesUgatlon,  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Sp>ecial  Investigation,  and  other  in- 
ternal sources,  were  requested  to  review  their 
records  and  determine  whether  they  could 
reconstruct  from  available  records  and  pre- 
viously submitted  reports  the  Information 
desired.  No  Information  not  already  avail- 
able to  the  Army  or  Air  Force  was  developed. 
Such  data  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
through  these  exhaustive  efforts  are  set  fortii 
in  the  enclosure. 
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>  Exclades  32  recovered  from  tosses  reported  prior  to 
1W8. 

« Excludes  29  recovered  from  losses  reported  prior  to 
1958. 


Although  we  do  not  have  the  recovery  i». 
suits  from  the  other  military  servloes,  It  msi 
IM  assumed  that  their  esperienoe  is  at  shoot 
the  same  rate  of  recovery.  Inasmuch  ss  an 
the  military  services  follow  the  same  bMie 
investigative  procedures. 

It  is   regretted  that  more  detailed  uaA 
complete  data  are  not  available. 
Sincerely, 

Patji.  H.  RnxT. 
Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense 

(Materiel  Requirements) . 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


.  RICHARD  D.  McCarthy 


or   NXW    TOBK 


IN  T  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  report  to 
the  m  ;n  and  women  I  represent  in  the 
39th  C  ongresslonal  District  of  New  York. 
It  cov(  rs  the  actlvlUes  of  the  Congress  in 
generfl,  and  of  their  Congressman  in 
partic  liar,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameri». 

It  o  »uld  be  that  I  see  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  session  of  Congress 
throui  h  prisms  made  out  of  my  own  spe- 
cial in  terests.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its 
most  1  lotable  advances  have  been  in  the 
fields  >f  conservation  and  education. 


people 

told 

teach 


Ui 


CONSERVATION 


Fro^i  the  beginning,  we  have  been  a 
of  the  out-of-doors.    The  Bible 
;  "Speak  to  the  earth  and  It  shall 
thee." 


It  was  Gifford  Pinchot  who  emphasized 
that  the  cause  of  conservation  would 
eventually  fail  unless  every  generation  of 
Americans  made  a  conservation  commit- 
ment to  the  future. 

This  Congress  has  written  a  notable 
record  of  conservation:  It  has  acted  to 
control  the  waste  products  of  an  age  of 
eCBuence,  to  clean  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  to  preserve  our  soil  and 
wildlife,  to  rescue  our  cities  from  decay, 
to  provide  more  parks  and  open  spaces. 

It  passed  the  highway  beauty  bill 
which  will  enable  the  Nation  to  closet  the 
skeletons  of  discarded  cars  which  today 
litter  our  countryside,  to  control  the 
proliferating  signs  which  block  the  view 
of  our  fields,  streams,  lakes  and  hills,  to 
landscape  our  highways  and  enhance 
their  scenic  beauty. 

More  and  more,  we  are  becoming  an 
urban  Nation.  But  far  too  many  city 
dwellers  have  been  denied  the  chance  to 
know  the  birthright  of  their  forbears.  We 
must  act  to  preserve  what  we  now  have. 
Otherwise,  many  of  our  children  will  be 
denied  the  enriching  contact  with  nature 
such  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  our  past 
and  is  so  necessary  to  the  human  spirit. 
In  being  cut  off  from  nature  lies  the 
danger  of  man's  isolation  from  his  fel- 
lowmen  and  from  his  Creator.    We  are 


the  creatures  of  our  environment.  If  It 
becomes  sordid,  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  and  the  deepest  of  our  values 
become  imperiled. 

As  automation  takes  more  and  more 
of  the  Jobs  of  men,  we  are  going  to  find 
the  workweek  further  reduced.  And  we 
are  going  to  find  people  wondering  what 
they  should  do.  We  should  make  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get  In  their  cars,  escape 
from  the  cities,  and  see  green  grass  and 
the  other  rich  resources  of  our  land. 

Our  highways  should  have  open  win- 
dows so  that  Americans  can  see  and  en- 
joy their  land. 

Passage  of  the  highway  beauty  bill 
signified  more  than  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  scenic  areas  we  know  and 
love.  It  accented  our  determination  to 
elevate  the  quality  of  the  American  en- 
vironment. 

EDUCATION 

While  this  Congress  made  great 
strides  in  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, it  moved  boldly  ahead  to  develop 
our  most  precious  resource,  our  children. 

The  importance  of  education  today  in 
Uie  United  States  Is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  this  fall  25  percent  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States  is 
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in  school.    Just  think,  one  quari«r  of 
the  American  people  are  now  in  schooL 

The  twin  thrusts  of  modem  technol- 
ogy and  automation  have  made  an  edu- 
cation an  absolute  essential  to  upward 
progress  and  gainful  employment  in  our 
society.  Recognl2ing  this,  the  89th 
Congress  moved  dramatically  to  accel- 
erate our  commitment  to  education  by: 

Passing  the  Nation's  first  general  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  „ 

Providing  the  first  Federal  college 
scholarships  program  and  authorizing 
an  expanded  5 -year  program  to  assist 
colleges  and  universities. 

Creating  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  to  foster  progress 
in  art.  music,  films,  and  the  theater. 

Extending  and  expanding  the  man- 
power training  program  to  assist  the 
unemployed  to  learn  new  skills  to  qual- 
ify them  for  jobs. 

Developing  a  new  program  to  provide 
Federal  loan  insurance  to  high  school 
graduates  to  help  finance  their  tuition 
at  business,  trade,  technical  and  other 
vocational  schools. 

Other  significant  legislation  was 
passed  by  this  Congress  in  these  areas: 

MEDICINE 

Medical  care  and  social  security 
amendments:  Provides  hospitalization, 
surgical,  and  nursing  home  care  for  per- 
sons 65  years  and  older,  financed 
through  the  social  security  system;  in- 
creases social  security  benefits  as  of  last 
January  1. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
a  3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
plan  and  develop  a  series  of  regional 
medical  programs  to  fight  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke. 

Health  professions  education:  Extends 
and  expands  program  of  construction 
grants  to  medical,  dental  and  other  sim- 
ilar educational  institutions:  establishes 
new  program  of  scholarship  grants  for 
needy  students,  increases  student  loan 
program. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
Initial  stafiBng  grants  for  personnel 
serving  in  community  mental  health 
centers. 

MILITARY  AND  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Military  pay  Increase:  Provides  an 
average  10.4  percent  pay  increase  for 
some  4.2  million  uniformed  persormel  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  effective  September 
1,  1965 — 2.7  million  on  active  duty,  1 
million  reservists,  500,000  retired. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
annuities  to  retired  employees  of  Federal 
Government. 

Post  OflQce  employees :  Salary  increases 
and  overtime  allowances  for  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees. 

TAX   CUT 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  excise 
tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various 
consumer  items  such  as  appliances,  tele- 
phone service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  elimi- 
nates most  Federal  excises  by  1969. 

RAPID   TRANSIT 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  reasearch  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  development  of 
high-speed  intercity  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 


IMMIGRATION   REFORM 

Immigration  Act  amendments:  Abol- 
ishes "national  origins"  quota  system 
over  3-year  period;  establishes  a  170.000 
annual  limit  on  immigrants,  special  pref- 
erences given  to  relatives  of  American 
citizens. 

WAR   ON   POVERTY 

Economic  opportunity  program:  In- 
creases authorization  for  antipoverty 
program  with  the  accent  on  education, 
makes  other  improvements  in  the  opera- 
tion of  various  parts  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

MODERNIZING   CONGRESS 

Rules  and  reorganization:  The  89th 
amended  the  rules  of  the  House  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  legislation  and 
created  a  joint  committee  to  study  the 
organization  and  operation  of  Congress 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  im- 
prove and  streamline  the  work  of  Con- 
gress. 

PRESIDENTIAL    SUCCESSION 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
establish  procedure  to  permit  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  become  Acting  President  if  the 
President  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties; 
provides  for  filling  the  vacancy  of  the 
ofiBce  of  Vice  President. 

SUBURBAN    GROWTH 

New  water  and  sewer  lines:  Set  up  a 
new  program  to  provide  Federal  funds  to 
cover  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  sewer 
and  waterlines. 

HUMAN   RIGHTS 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machinery 
for  guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all  citi- 
zens by  prohibiting  literacy  tests;  pro- 
vides for  Federal  registrars  In  States 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  potential 
voters  are  registered  or  voted. 

Other  important  new  laws  were  writ- 
ten to  assist  farmers  and  older  Ameri- 
cans, to  fight  juvenile  delinquency  and 
reduce  the  illegal  use  of  dangerous  drugs. 

While  I  generally  supported  President 
Johnson  there  were  frequent  occasions 
when  I  opposed  measures  advanced  by 
the  administration  and/or  the  leader- 
ship in  Congress.  Among  them:  The 
controversial  sugar  bill;  unfair  business 
competition  created  by  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration;  excessive  Ag- 
riculture appropriations;  rent  supple- 
ments, and  foreign  aid  to  nations  ship- 
ping to  North  Vietnam. 

VIETNAM 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  is  unthink- 
able. Three  administrations  have 
pledged  their  support  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
staked  their  lives  on  our  solemn  com- 
mitment to  them. 

We  should  continue  to  make  clear  to 
North  Vietnam,  Communist  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  interested 
in  dicusslons  leading  to  an  honorable 
settlement  of  the  conflict.  We  should 
pursue  peace  with  the  same  intensity  as 
our  efforts  in  the  military  field. 

Until  North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong  be- 
come convinced  that  a  Communist  mili- 
tary victory  is  impossible,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  South  Vietnam.  The  ag- 
gressor need  only  stop  his  aggression  and 
accept  our  often  expressed  offer  for 
honorable  negotiations  toward  a  just  and 
fair  settlement. 


The  National  Liberation  Front,  for 
many  months,  has  been  counting  on  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  to  ac- 
complish what  it  has  been  unable  to 
achieve  by  armed  force.  If  it  is  misled 
into  believing  that  we  will  falter,  it  Is 
likely  to  hold  out  in  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  it  can  achieve  victory  through 
U.S.  withdrawal.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  fastest  course 
to  peace  is  through  U.S,  strength  and 
firmness. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

The  main  thrust  of  my  activities  here 
has  been  directed  toward  the  restoration 
of  western  New  York's  greatest  natural 
resource — Lake  Erie. 

I  have  taken  these  steps  to  accomplish 
this: 

Cosponsored  the  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1965  which  provides  for  an  eccelerated 
attack  on  water  pollution. 

Successfully  amended  the  bill  to  chan- 
nel an  extra  $100,000,000  into  the  ef- 
fort— mainly  in  large  States  like  New 
York. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  me,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  held  a 
Water  Pollution  Abatement  Conference 
out  of  which  emerged  a  firm  plan  for 
ending  the  pollution  of  the  lake  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969. 

Introduced  a  bill  to  give  tax  incentives 
to  Industries  that  must  install  expensive 
pollution  abatement  equipment,  i^ 

Introduced  legislation  calling  for  the 
drafting  of  a  joint  United  States-Ca- 
nadian plan  to  divert  Hudson  Bay-bound 
rivers  into  the  Great  Lakes  to  flush  out 
pollutants,  raise  and  control  lake  levels 
and  provide  for  the  increased  water 
needs  of  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and 
cities  in  Ohio. 

HIGHLIGHT 

For  me  the  highlight  of  the  89th's  first 
session  came  on  Saturday,  October  2, 
when  President  Johnson  signed  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1965  in  the  White 
House.  My  6-year-old  son,  Barry,  and 
I  were  present  and  received  pens  the 
President  used  to  sign  this  important 
bill. 

CONTRACTS  AND  PROJECTS 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  was  able  to  assist  a  number  of 
our  communities  and  Industries  in  Erie 
County. 

Here  are  some  of  the  locally  initiated, 
federally  aided  or  financed  projects: 

Clarence :  Main  Street  site  selected  for 
new  post  office. 

Marilla :  Post  OfiBce  Department  study- 
ing possibility  of  creating  a  central  post 
ofiBce. 

Alden:  Site  selected  for  new  post  of- 
fice; $32,194  aid  to  schools  under  new 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Federal 
School  Act. 

Orchard  Park :  Planning  started  on  ob- 
taining 50  percent  fimds  for  new  sewer 
lines. 

Evans:  Corps  of  Engineers  survey  of 
Big  Sister  Creek  flood  control  project; 
$42,000  planning  advance  for  new  water 
facilities. 

Brant:  Corps  of  Engineers  nearing 
completion  of  Cattauraugus  Cre^  flood 
control  planning. 

Hamburg:  $75,000  grant  for  Federal 
share  of  new  library;  $97,822  grant  for 
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_:   Post  Office  Department  ex- 
possibility  of  establishing  a  cen- 
office  for  entire  town. 

$54,000    planning   ad- 
stop  flooding ;  $38,200  for  study 
storm  sewers;  $200,000  for  Army 
station  keeping  system,  and 
_on  for  Navy  helicopter  telemetry 
I,  both  to  Sierra  Research  Corp.; 
to  Birdair  Structures,  Inc.,  for 

structures,  $5,430  to  Villa 

College  for  work-study  program; 

^on  contract  for  Cornell  Aero- 

_  Laboratory  to  continue  work  on 

I^e-X    missile    defense    system. 

__    Central,    $32,465;    Sloan. 

Maryvale,    $64,476;    Cleveland 

,774,  school  aid. 

State  University  of  Buffalo, 

for  work-study  program;  $24,- 

graduate  training  in  family  and 

\frelfare;  $75,000  study  of  means  to 

4bipplng  lanes  Ice  free;   $824,000 

of  the  U.S.  courthouse: 

Buffalo  Harbor  («>eratlon  and 

t4i^ance;  $94,200  manpower  retraln- 

_ ;  and  Fleet  of  America.  $291,393 

supply  contract  for  fabrication 

,  cabinets,  and  lockers. 
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of  $676.9  bUlion,  mainly  on  the  strength 
of  a  $7.8  billion  increase  in  consumer 
spending  spured  by  the  recent  excise  tax 
cut. " 

Reflecting  this  national  prosperity,  the 
Niagara  frontier  is  experiencing  a  period 
of  healthy  economic  growth.  Unemploy- 
ment has  dropped  sharply  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  western  New  York 
production  workers  climbed  to  $126 — 
sharply  higher  than  the  national  average 
of  $103. 

CONCLTTSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  I  see 
it  several  times  daily  I  never  fail 
to  be  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  gleam- 
ing white  U.S.  Capitol  Building  and  its 
majestic  dome.  A  glimpse  of  it  sum- 
mons up  in  my  mind  a  flashing  panorama 
of  patriots  engaged  in  purposeful  and 
Important  activity  on  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try we  all  love.  It  is  a  very  high  hon- 
or to  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  has  been  a  source  of  deep 
satisfaction  and  worthwhile  meaning  for 
me  to  be  a  Member  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

These  memorable  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  etched  in  stone  above  your 
chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  sum  up  my  thoughts: 

Let  lis  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
caU  forth  its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 


dlviduals  in  oflBclal  capacities  disregard  tha 
inherent  rights  of  individuals;  and 

Whereas  the  Enrico  Perml  Post  No.  12M 
deplores  the  Judicial  tactics,  trickery,  and 
any  and  all  other  means  which  violate  the 
Individual  rights  gfuara^^e<i  ^  t^e  Consti- 
tution :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Post  No.  1266  of  the  Fifth  District, 
First  Division.  Department  of  Illinois,  do 
hereby  urge,  through  its  membership  and  the 
entire  citizenry  of  each  congressonal  area, 
that  their  respective  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  urged  to 
take  notice  and  to  enact  legislation  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  the  law  may  provide,  thereby 
clrcimiventlng  the  Judicial  trickery  whch  has 
become  an  Interloper  replacing  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  all  citizens. 

This  resolution  was  passed  on  the  15th  day 
of  July  1965. 

Ramon  D.  Schaiter, 

Post  Commander, 
Joseph  F.  Contort, 

Post  Adjutant. 
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Patman  Praises  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  Warning  Them  To  Pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  Small  Business- 


man 


Enrico  Fermi  Post  No.  1266,  American 
Legion,  Passes  Resolution 


grjint; 


hf  ve 


KEEPING  IN  TOUCH 

kept  In  touch  with  the  people 

through  frequent  trips  home 

Niagara  frontier,  through  atten- 

my  mail  and  careful  reading  of 

County  daily  and  weekly  news- 

In  turn,  I  have  endeavored  to 

he  citizens  of  western  New  York 

.  of  my  activities  in  their  behalf 

__  visits  throughout  the  39th  dis- 

And  I  want  to  thank  the  press, 

and  TV  for  the  superb  job  they 

lone  in  reporting  on  my  activities. 

the  daily  and  weekly  press,  the 

and   television   stations   in   Erie 

do  an  excellent  Job  in  report- 

the  activities  of  the  Members  of 

from  western  New   York. 


THE  ECONOMT 

tHlnk  the  Johnson  administration  has 

^  generally  outstanding  Job  in  its 

of  the  Nation's  fiscal  and 

affairs.      The    U.S.    business 

is  In  Its  56th  month  of  unlimited 

The  Nation's  output  of  goods 

I  ervlces  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 

rose  $11  billion  to  an  annual  rate 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  15,  1965,  the  members  of  the  Enrico 
Perml  Post  No.  1266  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Chicago,  111.,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion Ml  law  and  order  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  inherent  rights. 

At  the  request  of  Ramon  D.  Schaeffer, 
commander  of  the  Enrico  Fermi  Post  No. 
1266,  I  am  inserting  the  resolution  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution    on    Law    and    Order    and    the 
Preservation   of    Inherent    Rights   Pre- 
sented BT  the  Enrico  Fermi  Post  No.  1266 
Wliereaa  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
at  the  American  Legion  prescribes  for  God 
and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  together 
for  the  following  purposes  and  then  satisfies 
further  the  purposes;  and 

Whereas  among  others,  one  of  those  pur- 
poses is  to  maintain  law  and  order;  and 
Whereas  the  Enrico  Fermi  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  reiterates  the  American 
Legion's  purposes  in  advocating  and  object- 
ing to  lawless  groups,  indi\lduals  who  violate 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
and  has  demanded  that  law  and  order  pre- 
^  vail;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  further  rec- 
ognizee that,  in  the  Judicial  due  process,  in- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesexLV.  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  long- 
time and  trusted  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  addressed  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  recently,  prais- 
ing them  as  a  public-minded  trade  asso- 
ciation representing  40,000  small  busi- 
ness drugstore  operators. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is 
chairman  of  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  on  which  I  proudly  serve,  is 
and  has  been — and  will  continue  to  be— 
one  of  the  great  champions  of  the  small 
businessman.  His  many  years  of  difB- 
cult,  lonesome,  yet  persistent  advocacy 
for  what  President  Roosevelt  called  the 
"forgotten  man"  Is  a  testament  to  his 
strength  and  character  as  a  true  public 
servant  of  all  the  people.  A  foe  ol 
monopoly  and  economic  concentration, 
be  it  in  banks  or  industry,  and  his  forth- 
right advocacy  of  effective  antitrust  laws, 
Wright  Patman  stands  as  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  this  body. 

The  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  following  my  remarks.  Is  a  fine 
outline  of  his  philosophy.  He  warns 
small  business  to  beware  of  the  growing 
concentrations  in  industry,  reporting  to 
them  on  the  attempt  and  pressures  of 
the  big  bankers  to  exempt  bank  mergers 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Much  has  been  made,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
our  chairman's  so-called  filibuster  effort 
to  kill  this  bank  merger  bill.  But  I,  for 
one,  am  grateful  for  the  careful  study 
that  the  hearings  have  brought  to  this 
complicated  subject.  These  hearings 
were  definitely  needed,  and  I  have  prof- 
ited greatly  from  them. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Chairman  Pat- 
uan's  statement  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks: 

REMARKS  or  THE  HONORABLE  WEIGHT  FATMAV. 

Representative,   First  District,  State  or 
Texas   to   the    National   Association    o» 
RETAIL  Druggists,  OcroBni  14,  1965 
I  am  deUghted  to  address  this  great  gath- 
ering of  small  businessmen.     The  National 
Association   of   Retail    Druggists   Is,    In    my 
opinion,   one   of    the   really   publlc-mlnded 
trade  associations. 

This  organization  is  unique  in  that  all 
of  its  40,000  members  are  small  businessmen, 
representing  enterprises  which  are  part  of  the 
heart  and  the  strength  of  America. 

I  understand  that  the  large  chain-type 
drugstore  operators  are  not  eligible  for  mem- 
bership In  your  organization.  This  Is  strictly 
a  small  businessman's  organization. 

I  congratulate  the  NARD  for  Its  fine  work 
in  many  areas.  I  know  that  a  number  of 
good  laws  In  the  States  and  In  the  Congress 
would  not  be  on  the  books  If  It  were  not  for 
the  hard  work  of  your  national  organization. 
Of  course,  I  am  always  pleased  to  be  on 
the  same  platform  with  Willard  B.  Simmons, 
your  executive  secretary.  As  many  of  you 
know,  WUlard  Is  my  neighbor  In  Texarkana, 
Tex.  Willard  Is  one  of  our  outstanding  cltl- 
ssens  and  leaders  In  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  know  he  Is  doing  an  excellent  Job  for 
NARD.  I  can  tell  you  that  he  has  a  fine 
reputation  with  the  Congress. 

I  am  accused  of  being  a  champion  of  the 
gmall  businessman — sometimes  In  praise, 
and  other  times  In  derisive  terms.  I  am  also 
accused  of  being  a  bitter  foe  of  monopoly 
and  economic  concentration.  I  am  accused 
of  being  a  foe  of  high  Interest  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Idea  that  the  people  ought  to 
control  their  own  money  system.  I  plead 
guilty  to  all  of  these  accusations. 

Admittedly,  my  positions  on  these  Issues 
evoke  a  variety  of  comment  and  opinion. 
There  are  powerful  voices  In  this  country 
who  hold  that  Weight  Patman'b  theories 
in  favor  of  small  business  and  against 
monopoly  are  outdated.  Certainly  there  are 
vocal  and  strong  Interests  who  deride 
Wright  Patman's  Ideas  that  the  consumer 
should  not  pay  unnecessarily  high  and  bur- 
densome premiums  for  the  use  of  money. 
These  same  Interests  promulgate  the  theory 
that  Wright  Patman's  Ideas  on  the  mone- 
tary system  are  all  wrong  and  that  the  sys- 
tem should  belong  to  the  bankers  and  only 
to  the  bankers. 

My  opponents  In  these  areas  are  Indeed 
loud  and  powerful.  I  give  them  every  right 
to  their  opinions,  even  those  that  come  In 
the  form  of  blatant  self-interest  appeals. 

But  I  tell  you  here  today  that  a  system 
which  provides  for  the  survival  of  the  small 
businessman  Is  not  outdated.  I  say  to  you 
that  the  dangers  of  monopoly  and  overcon- 
centration  of  economic  power  are  becoming 
greater,  not  lesser,  dangers  to  the  American 
competitive  system. 

This  is  why  I  was  so  happy  to  accept  this 
invitation  to  address  the  69th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  You  people  understand  the  dan- 
gers of  monopoly  and  unrestricted  concen- 
tration of  economic  forces.  Your  businesses 
came  into  being  and  survived  because  of  the 
success  in  curbing  the  big  trusts  and  chain- 
store  monopolies.  Today,  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  have  as  much  meaning  to  your  busi- 
nesses as  the  day  these  laws  were  enacted. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  grow- 
ing apathy  about  all  of  these  laws  which 
have  meant  so  much  in  keeping  the  Ameri- 
can economy  on  an  even  keel  and  In  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  rights  of  the  smaU 
businessman.  Many  of  these  laws  are  today 
under  attack.  Many  of  these  attacks  are 
subtle,  behind-the-scenes  efforts  to  erode 
sections    of    the    antlmonopoly,    antitrust 


statutes.  Some  publications  and  editorial 
writers  have  spread  the  Idea  that  all  Is  w^ 
and  that  the  move  toward  concentration  of 
economic  power  has  been  forever  stopped. 

This  simply  Is  not  true.  Pick  up  any  news- 
paper and  turn  to  the  financial  page.  I  wlU 
be  surprised  If  you  do  not  find  two  or  three 
stories  In  every  edition  about  some  merger 
or  consolidation.  Corporate  mergers  are  In- 
creasing by  alarming  rates  In  this  country. 
lAst  year  alone,  there  were  1,800  such  merg- 
ers In  manuafacturlng  Industries.  And  let 
me  give  you  this  startling  figure — between 
1950  and  1962,  the  100  largest  manufactur- 
ing corporations  Increased  their  share  of  the 
total  assets  of  this  Industry  from  38.6  to  45 
percent.  Now  there  are  an  estimated  165,000 
different  manufacturing  corporations.  One 
hundred  of  this  number  have  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  assets.  The  other  half  Is  divided 
by  the  remaining  164,900  manufacturing 
corporations. 

The  real  danger  of  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  Is  often  lost  In  a  mass  of  fig- 
ures and  legal  technicalities.  It  Is  much 
more  than  that.  It  Is  a  threat  to  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country.  Without  question.  It 
Is  a  threat  to  the  type  of  businesses  which 
you  people  operate. 

As  the  former  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Antitrust  Division,  Bill  Orrick,  said, 
"Concentration  of  economic  powCT  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  threat  to  our  most  Im- 
portant social  and  political  Institutions." 
And  Mr.  Orrick  also  made  this  significant 
comment  while  he  was  In  office:  "Perhaps 
most  Important  of  all.  Congress'  dedication 
to  antitrust  goals  as  a  means  of  preserving 
our  way  of  life  has  always  rested  on  Its  rec- 
ognition that  concentration  of  Industrial 
power  may  lead  to  the  police  state.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  the  prewar  experiences  of 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  have  proven  the 
wisdom  of  this  Nation's  concern  over  con- 
centration of  economic  power?" 

The  big  corporations  which  dominate 
many  fields  are  becoming  more  and  more 
defiant  about  the  antitrust  laws.  Their  at- 
tacks on  the  validity  of  these  laws  are  be- 
coming more  widespread  and  vicious.  They 
have  mounted  a  campaign,  I  believe,  to  de- 
stroy or  at  least  hamstring  most  of  these 
laws.  Only  recently,  some  grocery  chains 
argued  In  an  antitrust  case  In  this  manner: 
"The  antitrust  officials  are  thinking  nos- 
talgically of  a  bygone  age  of  'Mom  and  Pop' 
comer  groceries."  Yes,  many  corporations 
are  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  day 
of  the  small  businessman  Is  limited.  I  hope 
they  are  wrong.  For  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try they  must  be  wrong.  You  and  your  or- 
ganizations must  prove  them  wrong.  The 
smaU  business  Is  not  something  out  of  the 
horse-and-buggy  era.  It  belongs  to  20th 
Century  America  and  It  must  continue. 

Just  after  World  War  n,  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  House  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  named  the  late  Estes  Kefauver 
chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly. Mr.  Kefauver  turned  out  one  of 
the  finest  reports  ever  produced  In  the 
House.  1  think  this  section  bears  rereading 
today: 

"Concentration  Is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  It  1b  a  funda- 
mental principle  In  America  that  the  public 
Interest  Is  best  served  by  the  maintenance 
of  competition  and  the  prevention  of  the 
evUs  of  monopoly. 

"Economic  concentration  leads  Inevitably 
to  the  elimination  of  small  business,  the 
disappearance  of  competition,  the  fixing  of 
prices,  the  restriction  of  production,  and  the 
creation  of  unemployment.  It  causes  an 
uneconomic  allocation  of  productive  re- 
sources and  prevents  the  fuU  utilization  of 
productive  capacity.  It  obstructs  adjust- 
ment to  economic  change  and  contributes 
to  general  Industrial  Instability.  Concen- 
tration blocks  the  posslbUlty  of  Improving 
the  standard  of  living  by  falling  fully  to 
develop    technological   Innovations.     It   at- 


tempts to  control  and  limit  technical  ex- 
perimentation and  to  withhold  the  benefits 
of  Increased  production  from  workers  and 
consumers,  thus  aggravating  Inequalities  In 
the  distribution  of  income.  Finally,  con- 
centration of  political  power,  with  the  re- 
sult that  small  groups  of  powerful  Interesto 
control  the  State  and  National  political  life. 
Industrial  concentration  thtis  Inevitably 
comes  to  be  paralleled  by  the  concentration 
of  political  power  In  the  hands  of  a  smaU 
but  powerful  minority. 

"Symptomatic  of  these  evUs  of  concen- 
tration are  examples  of  the  InfleziblUty  of 
prices  In  concentrated  Industries,  the  de- 
Uberate  deterioration  of  quality  standards, 
and  the  withholding  of  technological  ad- 
.vances  from  public  use." 

Nowhere  Is  the  growth  of  concentration 
more  apparent  than  In  the  banking  Indus- 
try. And  without  question,  concentration 
and  monopoly  In  banking  breeds  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly  In  other  industries. 
Concentration  Is  extremely  high  In  banking 
today  and  Is  becoming  more  so.  In  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  100  largest  banks  con- 
trol almost  half  of  the  total  ccxnmerclal 
banks'  assets  and  deposits;  10  banks  out 
of  a  total  14,000  account  for  nearly  26  per- 
cent of  the  demand  deposits  In  the  country. 
Since  1950.  there  have  been  more  than 
2,200  merger  of  banks.  New  York  City  has 
been  the  center  of  an  almost  fantastic  wave 
of  mergers.  In  the  Nation's  biggest  city,  th* 
concentration  has  reached  the  point  where 
five  banks  account  for  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  bank  business.  New  York  City  is  the 
Nation's  largest  financial  center  and  the 
mergers  In  that  city  have  wide  repercussions 
throughout  the  country.  Through  Inter- 
locking directors  these  giant  merged  banks 
control  many  Industries.  I  am  convinced 
that  concentration  In  banking  triggers  rapid 
concentration  In  Industry.  President  Wilson 
recognized  this  point  when  he  wrote  In  the 
"New  Freedom": 

"A  great  Industrial  nation  Is  controUed 
by  Its  S3rstem  of  credit.  Our  system  of  credit 
Is  privately  concentrated.  The  growth  of  the 
Nation,  therefore,  and  all  our  activities  are 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who,  even  If  their 
action  be  honest  and  Intended  for  the  pubUo 
Interest,  are  necessarily  concentrated  upon 
the  great  undertakings  in  which  their  own 
money  Is  Involved  and  who  neoessarUy,  by 
the  very  reason  of  their  own  limitations,  chill 
and  check  and  destroy  genuine  economic 
freedom.  This  Is  the  greatest  question  of  all. 
and  to  this  statesmen  must  address  them- 
selves with  an  earnest  determination  to  serve 
the  long  future  and  the  true  liberties  of 
men." 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  ruinols,  witlj 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Is  a  learned  and  highly  respected 
economist.  Recently,  he  had  this  to  say  on 
this  relation  between  banking  and  other 
Industries : 

"Now,  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many 
people  in  Great  Britain  and  a  few  In  Canada, 
and  their  almost  unanimous  opinion  Lb  that 
the  concentration  of  banking  led  to  a  con- 
centration of  Industry;  that  huge  funds 
were  accumulated,  and  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  an  Investment  official  In  a  bank 
Is  to  lend  It  out  In  large  sums,  too.  It  is 
easier  to  do." 

Senator  Douglas  Is  so  right.  The  big  bank, 
as  the  Senator  notes.  Invariably  prefers  to 
deal  with  the  big  customer.  In  other  words, 
big  business.  The  loan  officers  of  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  or  Chase  Manhattan  Na- 
tional Bank  would  probably  refuse  to  even 
consider  a  loan  for  a  small  Independent  drug- 
store operator.  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
much  rather  deal  with  a  multimillion-dollar 
chain  store  enterprise.  So,  as  sources  of 
credit  are  eliminated  through  these  mergers, 
your  supply  of  credit  dwindles.  Small  busi- 
ness Is  protected  by  a  system  that  i»ovldea 
a     multiplicity    of    financial     instltutloiis. 
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October  21,  1965 


„.  unbellevaUe  that  the  Congress 

t>efore  It  legislation  which  would 

way  to  more  and  bigger  mergers 

',.    Undoubtedly,    many    ot    you 

about  these  so-called  bank  mer- 

rhlch  the  American  Bankers  Aaso- 

been  attempting  to  ram  through 

this  seaalon.     These  measures  are 

before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 

.  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Jhls  year,  a  bill,  S.  1698,  was  passed 

kte  on  a  voice  vote  after  one  of 

hearlngi  ot  this  session.   We  now 

»ty  of  measures  under  consider  a - 

.  pttnMng  and  Currency  Oommlt- 

of  the  man  extreme  measures  is 

by  the  11  Republicans  on  the 

and,  THOMAS  L.  Asblky,  a  Demo- 
Toledo,  Ohio.     This  bill,  would, 

purposes,  eliminate  the  ap- 

at  the  antitrust  laws  to  any  fu- 
mergers.    It  would  also  exempt 
s  which  are  under  current  pros- 
antitrust  violations, 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  has  al- 
that  the  banks  violated  the 
another  case  which  wo\iId  be  ex- 
Uj8.  district  court  has  entered  a 

against  the  bank.     In  addi- 

other  2,200  bank  mergers  which 
a  place  since  1950  would  be  forever 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

to  pass  a  bank  merger  bill 

.  been  some  of  the  heaviest  in  the 

the  UJ8.  Congress.    The  American 

^saocUtlon  and  the  big  banks  most 

>y  this  legislation  have  pulled  out 

stops  to  gain  this  extreme,  favored 

from  the  Congress.     These  bills 

private  legialation  for  the  benefit 

il  and  ^>ecial  few. 

personally   convinced   that   Manu- 

Xanover  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 

_'s  fourth  largest  bank,  is  the  num- 

I  Lngleader  In  this  pressure  campaign. 

)f  1963,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 

ihla  National  Bank  case   that 

laws  did  apply  to  the  banking 

despite  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
decision  removed  all  doubt  about 
application  to  banks.  If  In- 
_-  doubt  existed. 

1]  .terestlng  that  the  banking  Indxistry 
»me  to  Oongress  after  the  Supreme 
;lslon  and  aak  for  special  exemption 
antitrust  laws.    Mo,  it  was  not  until 
this  year  that  the  banking  industry 
io   have   a  bill   Introduced.     It    Is 
that  the  Introduction  of  the  bank 
came  less  than  1  month  after  the 
court  decision  In  New  York  hold- 
Hanover  In  violation   of 
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antl  rust 


T1  Jsi 

antitrust 


Mil 
district 
Mai  .uf  actiirers- 


they   stepped   on  the  toes  of  the 

fourth  largest  bank,  the  roar  from 

was  heard  in  every  congressional 


Sti  eet 


awyers    for    Manufacturers-Hanover 

thought  the  Congress  would  bail 

t.    They  did  not  even  bother  to  file 

for  rehearing  or  appeal  from  the 

court  ruling.    Instead,  they  came  to 

seeking  special   privileges   in  the 

bank  merger  bill. 

bank  merger  bills  are  bills  for  the 

Not  once  in  6  weeks  of  hearings, 

a  witness  explain  how  the  bank 

would  serve  the  public  interest. 

a^tipubllc   interest   and  the   banking 

knows  this  only  too  well.     I  hope 

realizes  this  before  it  is  too 


the 


ban  cs. 
h(ar 
bill 


C<  ngress 


Frankly.  S.  1698  and  the  Ashley  bill  and 
other  8  mllar  measTires  place  us  at  a  cross- 
roads i  I  the  efforts  to  control  concentration 
In  the  banking  tndiistry.  The  proponents 
of  this  legislation  encase  It  tn  nice-sounding 
legal  a  id  technical  language.  But  It  is  an 
•ttacklon  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  Nation. 


It  Is  a  departure  from  the  longstanding 
principle  that  oocnpetltlon  is  essential  to  the 
American  economic  system.  It  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  Idea  that  monopoly  and  con- 
centration and  elimination  of  competition 
are  the  enemies  of  the  consumer  and  small 
businessmen. 

This  attack  on  the  antitrvist  laws  comes 
in  the  Nation's  most  vulnerable  economic 
area — ^banking,  money,  and  credit.  If  this 
succeeds  In  the  banking  industry,  then  I 
predict  that  the  opponents  of  the  antitrust 
laws  vrtll  move  quickly  tn  other  areas  of  the 
economy.  How  will  the  Congress  refuse 
exemptions  to  the  big  steel  companies  if  It 
grants  favors  to  the  banking  Industry?  How 
win  the  Congress  turn  away  antitrust  exemp- 
tions for  the  automobUe  manufacturers  if 
Manufactiirers-Hanover  and  other  large 
bank^  are  to  receive  this  privilege?  And 
can  the  Congress  turn  down  exemptions  for 
the  chain  drugstores  and  big  drug  manu- 
facturers if  the  banks  win  this  t)attle  against 
the  antitrust  laws? 

I  cannot  overemphasize  my  concern  about 
what  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  major  sections  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

My  concern  about  the  banking  industry, 
of  course,  goes  beyond  the  question  of  anti- 
trust. I  am  i^palled  by  the  failure  of  the 
■o-caUed  supervisory  agencies  to  provide  any 
kind  of  meaningful  control  over  the  activi- 
ties of  this  industry. 

Frankly,  I  believe  there  Is  great  laxity  In 
these  agencies.  I  do  not  think  they  are  doing 
their  lob  of  protecting  the  public.  I  Include 
In  this,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

When  I  talk  about  the  banks,  I  do  not 
mean  to  indict  every  bank  and  every  banker. 
I  firmly  support  the  idea  that  banks  must 
make  a  profit  In  our  system.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  many,  many  good  banks  and  con- 
scientious bank  executives.  But  these  facts 
do  not  alter  my  concern  over  the  domination 
of  the  banking  Industry  by  a  handful  of 
huge  banks.  These  big  banks  actually  work 
to  the  detriment  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  whole  country,  I  believe,  is  appalled  by 
the  revelations  of  infiltration  of  banks  by 
criminal  elements.  This  infiltration  is  ex- 
tremely serious  for  bank  depositors,  stock- 
holders, FDIC  insurance,  and  the  general 
public.  As  you  know,  our  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  investigated  this  area  earlier 
this  year.  This  Included  a  look  at  the 
Crown  Savings  Bank  of  Newport  News,  Va., 
which  was  closed  a  year  ago.  Our  investiga- 
tion showed  clearly  that  over  $2  million  of 
this  bank's  funds  were  used  to  finance  and 
facilitate  loan-sharking,  gambling,  niunbers 
rackets,  fraudulent  money  order  sales,  and 
passing  of  forged  secvirltles.  This  activity 
was  carried  on  all  down  the  east  coast  from 
New  York  to  Georgia. 

This  bank's  situation  is  serious  enough  In 
Itself,  but  such  activities  apparently  exist  In 
some  other  banks.  During  his  appearance 
before  our  committer  Chairman  K.  A.  Ran- 
dall of  the  FDIC  admitted  that  at  the  present 
time,  FDIC  has  199  banks  on  Its  problem 
list  with  aggregate  deposits  of  $1,829  billion. 
I  am  also  appalled  by  the  apparent  coop- 
eration of  many  banks  with  loan  shark 
operations.  In  investigating  the  Federal 
Services  Finance  Corp. — a  loan  opera- 
tion specializing  In  fast  shuflle  deals  with 
military  personnel — we  discovered  that 
nearly  100  conunerclal  banks  had  been  pro- 
viding this  finance  company  with  substan- 
tial lines  of  credit. 

Now  these  things  must  be  stopped  and  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  simply  are  not 
doing  the  Job.  I  do  not  accuse  these  officials 
with  wrongdoing  or  Impugn  their  motives. 
But,  I  do  say  that  the  decisions  of  these 
agencies  Invariably  carry  the  appearance  of 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  positions  of  the  banks. 
Seldom  Is  the  public  Interest  taken  Into 
consideration. 


The  Congress  should  move  now  to  bring 
reform  to  the  banking  agencies  and  to  in- 
elude  safeguards  for  the  public.  First,  I 
think  all  of  these  agencies  should  come  to 
Congress  for  appropriations  annually.  This 
provides  an  annual  review  of  their  activity— 
or  lack  of  activity.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, all  three  are  financed  outside  of  the 
public  domain.  The  FDIC  "and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  are  financed  by  funds 
provided  by  the  banks  they  supervise.  This 
is  like  having  the  television  networks  finance 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
the  drug  maniifacturers,  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlssion.  This  Is  terrible  public  policy 
and  the  Congress  should  correct  this  now. 
Every  taint  of  banker  domination  should  be 
removed  from  these  agencies. 

Now  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  course, 
claims  to  be  Independent  of  everyone,  the 
public,  the  Congress,  and  the  President. 
They  get  their  funds  through  Interest  from 
Government  bonds  they  hold.  They  are  not 
audited  by  any  Government  agency  and  they  • 
do  not  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  dime. 
Just  how  bad  this  situation  has  become 
Is  plainly  Illustrated  by  some  recent  hearings 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
The  committee  had  been  holding  hearings 
on  HJl.  7601,  providing  for  cancellation  of 
$30  billion  of  U.S.  bonds  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  for  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  C<»nmlttee.  The  total 
open  market  portfolio  Is  now  $40  billion,  on 
which  the  taxpayers  are  required  to  pay 
almost  $1.6  billion  a  year  In  Interest. 

In  his  testimony  at  the  hearing,  WlUlam 
McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  admitted  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  paid  for  these  bonds  once  with 
the  money  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
and  that  they  would  have  to  be  paid  again 
when  due.  This  Is  similar  to  a  situation 
where  a  hoTueowner  paid  c^  his  mortgage 
and  was  then  required  to  continue  paying 
Interest  on  it,  and  then  pay  It  off  again 
when  the  maturity  date  comes  around.  It 
woxild  be  Illegal  and  absiu^  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  but  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Goevrnment  Is  required  to  do  under  our 
present  banking  structure. 

Martin  is  openly  deflnant  about  his  ability 
to  Ignore  public  policy.  He  recently  told  me 
In  a  Joint  Economic  Conunittee  hearing  that, 
"The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  author- 
ity to  act  Independently  of  the  President- 
even  "despite  the  President." 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  other  two  agencies.  The  Federal 
Reserve,  through  its  Open  Market  Committee, 
determines  the  Nation's  supply  of  money  and 
the  interest  rates.  It  has.  In  effect,  near 
life  and  death  control  over  economic  policy. 
In  recent  months,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  led  by  Its  Chairman,  has  been  tighten- 
ing  up  on  the  supply  of  money,  and  forc- 
ing interest  rates  up. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  efforts  to  re- 
construct their  tight  money  line  flies  In  the 
face  of  repeated  statements  by  this  admin- 
istration In  favor  of  plentiful  credit  at 
reasonable  Interest.  Mr.  Martin  chooses  to 
Ignore  these  policies^   >• 

Once  again,  we  have  a  prime  example  of 
the  folly  of  allowing  our  monetary  policy  to 
l>e  controlled  largely  by  the  bankers  In  dis- 
regard of  a  public  policy  as  enunciated  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Through  the  years,  tight  money  and  rising 
interest  rates  have  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer billions  o  fdoUars.  Tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates  serve  no  useful  public 
ptirpose.  They  have  been  a  serious  drag  on 
the  growth  of  the  country,  an  out  and  out 
waste. 

For  an  11-year  period  from  1953  to  1963.  In- 
clusive, rising  Interest  rates  Imposed  an  ex- 
cess interest  cost  of  $15.7  billion  upon  the 
Federal  budget;  $2.3  billion  upon  States  and 
locaUtles;  and  $32.1  billion  upon  all  private 
borrowers.    And  the  figures  keep  on  growing- 
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Tight  money  hvu-ts  every  housewife  who 
buys  a  washing  machine,  every  farmer  who 
buys  a  tractcw,  every  homeowner,  every  small 
businessman.  Every  taxpayer  has  paid  his 
ghare  of  the  rising  Interest  costs  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  And  when  the  consiuner's  dol- 
lar Is  siphoned  off  In  this  manner,  he  cant 
spend  m  your  stores. 

Tight  money  and  high  Interest  strikes  at 
the  Jugular  vein  of  small  business.  You,  the 
independent  drugstore  operator,  are  one  of 
the  first  victims.  Two  years  ago,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  put  out  a  bulletin 
which  noted: 

"When  money  Is  tight,  discrimination 
against  small  firms  In  the  bank-loan  market 
may  take  two  forms.  Banks  may  reduce  the 
flow  of  loanable  funds  to  small  firms  In  order 
to  maintain  or  expand  the  fiow  to  larger 
firms.  Or  they  may  raise  Interest  rates  pro- 
portionately more  on  small-business  than  on 
large-business  loans." 

That  bulletin  went  on  to  say: 

"On  long-term  loans  to  the  textiles, 
leather,  and  apparel  Industries,  interest 
rates  charged  to  small  firms  more  than 
doubled  In  the  1955-57  period,  while  rates 
to  the  larger  firms  Increased  only  mod- 
arately." 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  small  businessman  is 
the  one  who  suffers  first  and  hardest  In  a 
period  of  high  interest  and  tight  money. 

So  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
mains under  banker  domination  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  executive  and  legislative  control, 
our  welfare  Is  imperiled.  In  my  view,  the 
most  important  economic  and  governmental 
problem  facing  the  Nation  today  Is  the  need 
for  immediate  rehabilitation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  so  that  it  is  again  subject  tq 
the  will  of  the  people,  acting  through  their 
elected  representatives. 

If  the  big  bankers  are  able  to  have  their 
way  they  will  continue  to  encourage  mone- 
tary policies  that  will  produce  larger  and 
larger  public  debt  and  higher  and  higher 
Interest  rates.  If  they  have  their  way,  our 
national  debt  will  be  $600  billion  In  15  years, 
which  at  a  6-percent  rate  of  interest,  will 
ooet  the  taxpayers  $36  billion  a  year.  This 
would  mean  that  so  much  of  Federal  reve- 
nues would  be  required  for  debt-carrying 
charges  that  insufficient  funds,  if  any  at  all, 
would  be  available  for  veterans'  programs, 
social  welfare,  housing,  community  health, 
and  the  many  other  services  needed  by  our 
people. 

Monetary  policy  is  the  public's  business 
and  it  should  not  be  controlled  absolutely  by 
a  handful  of  bureaucrats  operating  inde- 
pendently of  everyone  but  the  big  bankers. 

As  operators  of  important  b\islnesses  in 
your  conunxmitles,  you  are  part  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  country.  I  hope  that  you  will 
take  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of  continuing 
vigorous  prosecution  of  oiu-  antitrust  laws  In 
all  areas  of  the  economy.  I  hope  also  that 
you  will  lend  your  leadership  to  helping 
bring  about  reform  of  our  monetary  pyollcies. 
This  Is  an  area  that  affects  you  directly  and 
1  hope  you  will  not  let  these  policies  be 
turned  against  you  through  default. 


being  held  this  year.  There  has  been 
some  concern  noted  by  individual  voters 
in  New  Jersey  about  the  secrecy  of  their 
ballots. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  has  pledged 
to  personally  stand  behind  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  guaranteed  to  every  Amer- 
ican voter  by  the  stautes  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  inherent  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  have  urged  every  registered  voter  in 
New  Jersey's  Second  District  to  exercise 
his  responsibility  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  his  choice  and,  thus,  have  his 
voice  in  selecting  those  who  govern. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Governor's  pledge 
will  be  fulfilled  and  that  the  secrecy  of 
the  polling  booth  will  be  rigidly  main- 
tained. No  voter  in  New  Jersey  need  fear 
consequences  or  reprisal  for  voting  as  his 
conscience  directs  on  November  2. 


Governor  Hughes  Guarantees  the  Secrecy 
of  the  BaUot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF   NEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  few 
States  in  which  statewide  elections  are 


Captive  Nations'  Elections  Urged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nzw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on 
October  6,  1965.  commenting  on  a  recent 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Walter  V.  Chopyk,  of 
Buffalo,  before  the  Italy  Teachers  As- 
sociation at  Braidi,  Italy. 

Mr.  Chopyk  is  a  founder  and  present 
public  relations  director  of  the  United 
Anti-Communist  Committee  of  Western 
New  York,  a  cooperating  organization 
with  the  American  Seciirity  Council.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo and  Haverford  College,  and  possesses 
a  working  knowledge  of  three  central  and 
Eastern — Slavic — European  languages. 

As  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Mr.  Chopyk  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  security  posts  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  1955,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  he  attended  the  "big 
four"  Geneva,  Switzerland,  summit  con- 
ference, where  he  represented  five  news- 
papers and  Radio  Canada's  Ukraine  sec- 
tion, and  dicerted  a  press  conference  in 
which  representatives  of  20  captive  na- 
tions from  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  participated  with  the  free 
world  press.  The  press  conference  was 
highlighted  by  denimciations  of  the  poli- 
cies of  slavery  and  genocide  carried  on 
by  the  Soviets,  and  by  pleas  to  the  free 
world  summit  leaders  in  attendance  to 
demand  that  the  Kremlinologists  release 
from  bondage  1  billion  peoples  in  the 
"prison  house  of  nations" — the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Chopyk  spent  over  25  years  re- 
searching into  the  Soviet  conspiracy, 
and  has  presented  over  300  lectures  to 
universities,  colleges,  high  schools,  serv- 
ice clubs,  military  as  well  as  security 
agencies,  and  veterans  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  has 
received  citations  for  his  "Americanism 
Activities"  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 


Wars,  Junior  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  Sons  of  American  Revolution. 
The  newspaper  article  follows: 
Caftivk  Nations'  Elections  Ubgxd 

Bkaisi,  Italt,  October  6. — A  Buffalo  fighter 
against  communism  suggested  today  that  25 
captive  nations  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union  be  permitted  to  hold  elections  imder 
United  Nations  supervision. 

Walter  V.  Chopyk,  speaking  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Italy  Teachers  Association,  said 
that  "now.  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  hard- 
pressed  economically,  now  Is  the  free  world's 
time  to  bargain  for  free  elections  In  the  cir- 
cle of  long-suffering  captive  nations." 

Mr.  Chopyk,  founder  of  the  Western  New 
York  Antl-Communlst  Committee,  said 
elections  are  possible  under  the  VJi. 

"What  do  you  think  would  happen,"  Mr. 
Chopyk  asked,  "If  free  election  privileges 
were  permitted  the  now  enslaved  nations? 

"Of  course,  99  or  even  100  percent  of  them 
would  choose  freedom,  liberty,  and  the  hard 
work  of  reestablishing  their  old,  stlU  recog- 
nized, and  respected  republics." 

Mr.  Chopyk  appeared  to  imply  that  United 
States  and  Canadian  sales  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  a  lever  to  persuade 
Soviet  leaders  to  negotiate,  through  the  UJT., 
on  elections  In  the  captive  countries.  But 
he  criticized  the  wheat  deals,  saying  Russia 
may  be  using  wheat  to  make  "Industrial  or 
mlsslle-type  alcohol." 

"The  Soviet  Union,"  he  said,  "could  sus- 
tain itself  with  food,  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  most  of  Its  capital  Is  devoted  to  pro- 
ducing new  war  equipment." 

Mr.  Chopyk  appealed  to  Italy's  teachers  to 
"create  an  active  force  of  thinking  young 
people  marching  for  God  in  the  service  of 
their  fellow  men  and  women  now  within  the 
captive  nations." 

He  sent  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  Pope  Paul 
VI. 


Oar  Social  Security  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  WTOicnfo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Public  Information 
Section  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Social  ^ 
Security  Administration,  upon  the  pub-  * 
lication  of  a  small  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Social  Security  Amendments,  1965 — ^A 
Brief  Explanation." 

Because  our  work  this  year  was  of 
great  importance  historically  and  to 
every  citizen  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I 
am  pleased  to  help  make  possible  a  dis- 
tribution of  this  document.  It  Is  impor- 
tant enough  to  make  a  distribution  to  my 
constituents  under  "postal  patron  law." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  on  the  eve  of  adjournment 
to  report  the  estimated  benefits  to 
Wyoming  of  this  needed  legislation 
which  I  was  happy  to  support,  and  to 
vote  for. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  add  $5  million  in  bene- 
fit payments  during  calendar  year  1966 
to  residents  of  Wyoming,  bringing  the 
total  payments  under  the  newly  enlarged 
program  to  $32  million  in  Wyoming  In 
1966.  In  calendar  year  1967,  additional 
payments  resulting  from  the  amend- 
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insurance  protection  imder  the 
jn  on  the  effective  date,  July  1, 
lofipital  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
under  the  plan  will  be  about  $1 
In  July-December  1966  and  $3 
In  calendar  year  1967,  the  first 
year  of  operation, 
payments  imder  the  voluntary 
medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits plaki  win  be  about  $500,000  in  July- 
Decem  ler  1966  and  $2  million  in  calen- 
dar ye  X  1967. 

Because  of  the  obvious  and  potential 
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coDsldn  T  It  my  duty  to  supply  the  people 
of  Wt  iirdng  with  this  and  other  Inf  or- 
matlCMi  which  would  help  them  take  full 
advant  Eige  of  the  new  program. 
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Agjunst  Flooridation  of  Public 
Water  Supplies 


gXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Aon.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    >T.ASKA 

IN  T*E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1965 
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UVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speaker, 
by  many  citizens  to  prevent 
of  public  water  supplies  con- 
to  be  bitterly  waged.    Supporting 
cp  estionable  practice  of  mass  medi- 
Tls  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
the  American  Dental  Associa- 
and  abetted^by  the  U.S.  Pub- 
Service  which,  several  years 
^baiiced  upon  a  program  of  ac- 
C^canotion  of  this  highly  contro- 
use   of    public   water   supplies, 
resolving  the  heated  scientific 
„  involved,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Public  Health  Service,  usually 
espected    throughout    our    land, 
cease  and  desist  in  taking  sides 
our  citizens  in  this  regard  and 
taxpayers  dollars  in  so  doing, 
ijegard  to  the  current  campaign  in 
on  the  subject  of  fluoridation,  my 
Wlni  Silko,  erf  Ketchikan, 
who  is  a  very  active  antifiuorida- 
has  sent  me  a  memorandum, 
erf  the  actions  of  the  Detroit  Dis- 
1  >ental  Society,  a  component  of  the 
Dental  Association,  and  a  c<vy 


of  a  letter  from  that  society  to  its  mem- 
bers, under  date  of  May  13,  1965.  In  the 
onler  stated  those  documents  read  as 

follows: 

Memorandum 

During  fluoridation  elections,  thoughtful 
citizens  express  astonishment  at  the  vast 
gums  of  money  poiu"ed  Into  a  campaign  by 
promoters.  Where,  they  wonder,  does  the 
financing  come  from. 

The  enclosed  "assessment"  letter  to  all 
Detroit  District  Dental  Society  members  re- 
veals one  source  of  political  funds.  It  also 
reveals  the  totalitarian  methods  used  to  pro- 
mote artificial  fiuoridation.  Please  note 
that  "failure  of  a  member  to  pay  shall  make 
mandatory  the  termination  of  his  member- 
ship." 

Assuming  that  the  Detroit  District  Den- 
tal Society  is  a  tax-exempt  organization, 
members  ase  further  required  to  partici- 
pate in  an  Illegal  practice,  because  Federal 
laws  prohibit  tax-exempt  organizations  from 
engaging  In  political  campaigns — in  this 
case  the  defeat  of  the  fluoridation  charter 
amendment  on  November  2,  1966. 

The  Detroit  Dental  Society's  demand  for 
political  funds  contains  several  interesting 
details.  Those  who  oppose  artificial  fluorida- 
tion are  labeled  as  being  "oddly  motivated 
people."  The  Detroit  society  thereby  iden- 
tifies the  majority  of  UJ5.  citizens  as  being 
oddly  motivated  because  universally,  in  fact, 
when  permitted  to  vote  on  the  scheme,  citi- 
zens reject  fluoridation  at  the  polls.  For 
example,  recently  Duluth,  Minn.,  voters  re- 
jected It  by  a  better  than  2  to  1  margin. 
That's  quite  a  group  of  "oddly  motivated 
people." 

In  Its  assessment  demand,  the  Detroit 
society  urgently  warns  that  their  "profes- 
sional prestige  and  acceptance  is  being  chal- 
lenged." This  Is  possibly  the  overriding  rea- 
son for  the  continuing  promotion  of  arti- 
ficial fluoridation.  It  Is  not  easy  to  admit, 
surely,  that  the  advocacy  of  fluoridation  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made  and 
that  the  ADA  and  Its  affiliated  groups  are 
rfjhlefly  responsible  for  the  tragedy. 

DETRorr    District     Dental    Society.     Com- 
ponent      OF      THE       American       Dental 
Association 
(Official    notice    to    Detroit    District    Dental 
Society  members) 
Dear  Doctor:  Enclosed  is    a  statement  of 
$20    for    the    recently    enacted    fluoridation 
assessment.     This   action   was   unanimously 
recommended  by  the  executive  council  and 
approved  by  ovir  members  present  and  vot- 
ing at  a  special  meeting  held  for  this  pur- 
pose.   We  felt  this  action  was  necessary  and 
expected  of  us  by  the  general  pubUc  to  help 
defeat  the  antlfluoridation  charter  amend- 
ment forced  on  the  city  of  Detroit  by  the 
antlfluorldatlonlsts . 

There  la  no  question  that  fluoridation  Is 
safe  and  effective.  Yet  a  small  vocal  and 
highly  active  group  of  oddly  motivated  peo- 
ple are  attempting  to  portray  us  as  Incom- 
petent pubUc  poisoners.  Of  course,  they 
project  themselves  as  protectors  of  an  un- 
suspecting public.  So  you  Eee,  there  is  more 
at  stake  in  this  vote  than  Improvement  of 
the  dental  health  of  oiu-  community.  Our 
professional  prestige  and  acceptance  is  being 
challenged. 

We  will  be  needing  more  from  you  than 
your  money.  We  need  your  active  help. 
You  can  help  by  discussing  the  issue  with 
your  patients  during  the  upcoming  months 
and  urge  them  to  vote  no  on  the  fluorida- 
tion amendment  when  it  appears  on  the 
ballot  Tuesday,  November  2,  1965. 

We  urge  you  to  write  your  check  to  the 
Detroit  District  Dental  Society  as  soon  as 
possible.  Our  constitution  and  bylaws  re- 
quires th&t  assessments  be  paid  within  120 
days   (4  months)    of  this  notification. 


We  thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 
DBrRorr  District  Dental  Societt, 
Henrt   J.   Herfel,    DJ).S.,   President. 

May  13,  1966. 


Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  11688)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1966,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
at  the  risk  of  beating  a  horse  that  may 
already  be  dead,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
few  more  words  about  the  summer  em- 
ployment program  indulged  in  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  this  year. 

The  subject  is  covered,  in  some  detail, 
in  the  report  on  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill — as  you  will  note  if  you 
will  turn  to  page  51  thereof — and  while 
the  committee  has  indicated  its  less- 
than-total  pleasure  with  the  manner  in 
which  this  particular  operation  was  car- 
ried out,  I  would  have  to  say  that,  all  in 
all,  the  Department  has  gotten  off  the 
spot  on  this  pretty  easily. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  happened. 
As  you  will  find  out  from  the  hearings- 
if  you  are  interested  enough  to  look- 
there  has  always  been  a  summertime 
employment  program  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Last  year — 1964,  that  is— 
the  Department  hired  some  1,500  tem- 
porary summer  employees,  many,  if  not 
most  of  whom,  were  students.  And  this 
was  about  par  for  a  normal  summer. 

This  year,  however,  when  a  directive 
came  down  from  the  White  House  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  President's  desire 
to  find  summer  employment  for  as  many 
young  pec^le  aged  16  through  21  as  pos- 
sible, the  Department  managed  to  find 
and  to  hire  some  8,600  summertime  em- 
ployees, which  is  surely  a  remarkable 
increase  in  Just  1  year. 

Sort  of  as  an  afterthought,  word  was 
finally  sent  out  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral that  these  hundreds  of  new  em- 
ployees were  supposed  to  be  deserving 
youngsters  who  needed  jobs  or — to  quote 
from  a  more  specific  departmental  mem- 
orandum— were  to  come  from  the  ranks 
of  "economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged youth." 

But  It  would  appear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  was  never  any  real  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Department,  or  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  program,  to  properly 
screen  the  many  hundreds  of  job  ap- 
plicants who  were  dredged  up,  some 
3,400  of  which  evidently  came  through 
recommendations  submitted  by  those 
more  f  ortimate  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  permitted  to  get  in  on  the  act. 

As  all  of  us  well  know,  a  veil  of  secrecy 
has  since  been  drawn  around  this  whole 
affair,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  do 
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any  good  to  again  try  to  pierce  that  veil 
although  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  put 
there  indicates,  at  least  to  me  and  per- 
haps to  you,  that  the  Department,  In 
the  end,  was  not  as  proud,  actually,  of 
this  program  as  the  outgoing  Postmaster 
General  and  others  who  have  come  to  his 
defense  would  have  you  believe. 

It  may  be  easy  for  the  Vice  President  to 
say,  as  he  was  reported  having  said  in  an 
article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  that  he  was  "unimpressed"  by 
Republican  complaints  that  some  of  the 
youngsters  who  got  these  jobs  came  from 
well-to-do  families  because,  in  the  words 
of  the  Vice  President,  a  summer  job  can 
be  a  valuable  experience  for  any  youngs- 
ter, provided  he  earns  his  pay  and  is  not 
s  shirker.    And  so  it  can. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  shrug  off  such 
criticism  as  this  on  September  9  from 
the  editor  of  the  Evening  Star — here  In 
Washington — to  the  effect  that: 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  flagrantly 
Tindercut  a  portion  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram which  had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and 
its  explanation,  issued  a  few  days  ago,  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  misinterpreted  the 
President's  desire  simply  doesn't  hold  water. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  these 
youngsters  did  not  earn  their  pay  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  this  past 
summer — probably  most  of  them  did — 
and  undoubtedly  many  of  them  were 
helped  through  the  summer  months  and 
even,  perhaps,  a  few  of  them  were  thus 
encouraged  to  go  back  to  school  this  fall. 

But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  mail  service — for  whatever  variety 
of  reasons — is  not  the  service  it  ought 
to  be.  Each  of  us  gets  enough  letters 
from  irate  constituents  every  week  com- 
plaining about  the  mail  service  to  con- 
vince us  of  that  fact.  And  I,  personally, 
just  don't  think  that  service  was  im- 
proved very  much  by  this  kind  of  a  crash 
program  to  bring  In  himdreds  of  un- 
trained, unscreened,  temporary  summer 
employees — probably  far  more  than  were 
actually  needed  or  could  properly  be 
used — just  because  somebody,  some- 
where, saw  in  this  the  opportunity  to 
q)read  around  a  little  patronage  where 
it  might  do  some  doubtful  good. 

The  outgoing  Postmaster  General  said 
he  could  not  tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of 
a  program  his  successor  might  run  along 
these  lines  next  summer.  Whatever  it  is, 
I  would  hope  that  the  new  Postmaster 
General — when  we  get  him — will  have 
profited  by  this  year's  experience,  and 
Will  not  repeat  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  this  up,  because  I  find  that  the 
statement  of  the  Postmaster  General  In 
the  report  Is  not  too  accurate.  It  says 
that  the  Postmaster  General  testified 
that  the  program  had  no  relation  to  the 
antipoverty  program.  It  is  true  that 
antlpoverty  funds  were  not  used. 

However,  I  might  quote  from  a  news- 
Paper  accoimt  In  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une on  Jime  16  which  quotes  the  Vice 
President  as  saying,  "The  primary  em- 
phasis should  be  on  hiring  disadvan- 
taged youth." 


The  President  when  he  armoimced  this 
program  said: 

These  opportunities  will  be  given  so  far 
as  practical  to  boys  and  girls  because  of 
economic  and  educational  disadvantages. 

Now  the  emphasis  as  laid  out  in  the 
press  that  everybody  read  about  is  that 
these  were  to  be  poor  kids  who  would 
not  go  on  to  school  unless  they  received 
a  summer  job.  I  had  Information  from 
people  working  in  the  post  office  in  Mil- 
waukee, V/is.,  that  they  were  dropped 
from  the  payroll.  Widows,  who  were 
temporary  employees  and  who  had  chil- 
dren who  were  trying  to  go  on  to  college, 
lost  their  post  office  jobs  and  were  re- 
placed by  summer  youth.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  program.  The  President  an- 
nounced the  program  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  poverty  program  and  it  Is  hardly  ful- 
filling his  proposals  when  poor  widows 
are  fired  and  the  children  of  wealthy  pol- 
iticians are  hired.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  now  Is  not  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  this  same  kind  of  hir- 
ing next  year  because  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  Macy, 
Indicated  he  ts  not  going  to  let  this  hap- 
pen again,  after  Issuing  the  cease  and 
desist  order  in  July. 

You  can  see  by  the  announcement  of 
Christmas  hiring  that  they  are  going  to 
use  the  merit  basis  for  hiring  then.  But 
the  most  important  thing  is  secrecy  in 
Goverimient  where  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral refused  to  submit  the  names  of  sum- 
mer employees  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  to  whom  they  were  hiring  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  where  the 
House  itself  by  a  vote  of  186  to  180  re- 
fused to  ask  him  to  submit  these  names. 
Now  some  of  us  have  had  to  use  a  long 
drawn  out  process  trying  to  secure  these 
names  from  the  local  post  offices  and  the 
regional  offices  themselves  and  some 
Members  are  running  into  difficulty  there 
trying  to  secure  the  names  as  quickly  as 
they  would  like.  We  have  five  regional 
offices  reports  now.  It  will  take  some 
time  before  they  convey  all  the  infor- 
mation. I  think  this  kind  of  secrecy  in 
Government  makes  the  entire  country 
suspicious  of  the  hiring  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  when  it  refuses  to  di- 
vulge these  names  and  this  House  has 
been  a  party  to  this  abuse  of  the  people's 
right  to  know. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Did  the  gentle- 
man go  to  any  of  these  post  offices  to  see 
these  boys  working? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  No,  I  did  not  happen 
to  have  any  boys  to  visit. 

Mr.  POOL.  WeU  I  did,  and  I  will  tell 
you  one  thing.  Those  boys  did  a  tre- 
mendous job.  Tliey  picked  up  those 
sacks  of  mail  and  kept  moving  around 
for  8  or  10  hours  a  day.  They  did  a  lot 
of  manual  work  there.  It  Is  good  for 
these  boys.  They  are  young  fellows  who 
did  a  good  Job  and  I  want  to  take  up  for 
them  a  little  bit.  I  was  enough  Inter- 
ested to  go  there  and  see  what  was  being 
done.  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man should  have  done  what  I  did  be- 


fore making  this  speech  about  these  boys 
who  did  a  good  Job  and  I  am  going  to 
stand  up  and  defend  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  heavy  the 
sacks  were  that  the  girls  carried  around 
who  were  working  at  these  jobs  this 
summer?  Could  the  gentleman  give  us  a 
report  on  that?  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  for  discussing 
this  subject,  which  badly  needs  some 
light  thrown  on  it.  I  would  point  out  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  we  have  had  an  im- 
usual  experience  with  this  make -work 
program.  One  Iowa  post  office  put  on 
some  of  these  employees.  The  local  daily 
newspaper  ascertained  and  printed  the 
names  despite  the  curtain  of  secrecy 
raised  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  St.  Louis  regional  office  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  promptly  sent  an  in- 
spector to  Iowa  to  find  out  how  the  news- 
paper had  obtained  the  names  of  the 
employees.  It  has  taken  much  time  and 
effort  to  pierce  the  wall  of  secrecy  that 
was  thrown  up  to  protect  the  hiring  of 
sons  and  daughters  and  other  members 
of  the  families  of  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  other  Government  officials. 

That  is  why  the  veil  of  secrecy  went  on 
and  was  kept  on  to  the  extent  of  trying 
to  persecute  those  who  sought  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  their  government. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment brought  this  on  themselves.  If 
they  had  merely  submitted  the  list  of 
names  and  let  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  press  find  out  who  they 
were,  this  would  not  have  fiared  up. 
We  are  not  criticizing  these  boys  and  the 
job  they  did.  We  are  not  criticizing  dis- 
advantaged youth.  The  Post  Office  used 
patronage  to  fill  summer  jobs,  wealthy 
politician's  sons  received  them  but,  so  far 
as  I  could  find  out,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  the  only  Department  to 
use  patronage.  They  then  cloaked  the 
whole  thing  in  a  veil  of  secrecy  so  that  * 
no  one  would  know  what  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  doing  with  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  whom  we  represent. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  tliank  him  for  his  con- 
tribution. 
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Both  Houses  cleared  supplemental  appropriations  for  White  House. 
Senate  cleared  numerous  bills  for  White   House,  including  agriculture 
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Introduced:  13  bills  and  3  resolutions  were  intro- 

as  ft^ows:  S.  2688-2700;  S.J.  Res.  121,  and 

.  Res.  66-67.  ''«"9*  2*'^' 

Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

:  614,  to  provide  for  participation  in  the  Statewide 

to  be  held  in  Alaska  during  1967  (S.  Rept. 

■reported  on  October  20; 

4421,  to  authorize  conveyance  of  certain  land 

dty  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (S.  Rept  929) ; 

.  Res.  641,  authorizing  Father  Flanagan's  Boys' 

to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

environs  (S.  Rept.  930) ;  and 

Don.  Res.  65,  to  authorize  printing  as  a  Senate 

of  a  study  entided  "The  Anti-Vietnam  Agi- 

and  the  Teach-in  Movement,"  prepared  for  use 

ibcommittee  on  Internal  Security  oE  the  Senate 

on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept. 
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Sunc  ry  Bills  Passed:  The  following  sundry  bills  were 

takci   from  calendar  and  passed  in  the  manner  indi- 

catec 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 

Hiuse  Members'  office  equipment:  H.R.  11267,  to 

certain  limitations  relating  to  electrical  and 

anical  of&ce  equipment  for  Members,  cheers,  and 

ittees  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

^  La\e  Dam:  H.R.  7475,  to  name  the  authorized 

md  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Arkansas 

lake  created  thereby  for  David  D.  Terry; 
^  in  Lexington,  Mass.:  H.R.  5493,  authorizing  the 
flag  to  be  flown  24  hours  each  day  at  Lexington, 


Terry 


he 


Tier  conservation:  H.J.  Res.  671,  authorizing  Presi- 

to  proclaim  the  month  of  November  as  Water  Con- 

servi  tic«i  Month; 

Hurricane  damage:  H.R.  11539,  to  provide  assistance 

of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  for  the 

ot  areas  damaged  by  the  recent  hurricane 

to  reconsider  tabled) ; 
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California  recreation  area:  H.R.  797,  to  establish  the 
Whiskcytown-Shasta-Trinity  National  Recreation  Area 
in  California  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled) ;  and 
Private  bill:  One  private  bill,  H.R.  8353;  and 
Boys'  Home:  H.J.  Res.  641,  authorizing  Father  Flan- 
agan's Boys'  Home  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs. 

With  amendment,  to  be  sent  back  to  House: 
Bridge:  H.R.  5026,  to  authorize  the  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission,  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  outstand- 
ing revenue  bonds  of  the  commission  heretofore  issued 
to  finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  bridge. 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 
Watershed  protection:  S.  2679,  respecting  maximum 
flood  detention  capacity  of  watershed  project  structures; 
and 

Wind  River:  S.J.  Res.  9,  to  cancel  unpaid  reimbursable 
construction  costs  of  the  Wind  River  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non-Indian  lands 
(after  discharge  of  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  from  further  consideration;  S.J.  Res.  33,  similar 
bill,  indefinitely  postponed). 

Resolutions  adopted  without  amendment: 
Committee  investigation:  S.  Res.  154,  providing  addi- 
tional $20,000  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  investi- 
gation of  juvenile  delinquency; 

Printing:  S.  Con.  Res.  62,  to  provide  for  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  hearings  on  S.  9,  cold  war  GI  edu- 
cation bill  (89th  Cong.,  ist  sess.) ;  and 

Printing:  S.  Con.  Res.  63,  providing  for  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  hearings  on  antitrust  and  monopoly. 

Resolution  adopted  with  amendment: 
Crusade  for  Safety:  H.  Con.  Res.  448,  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  November  26,  1965,  as  Crusade 
for  Safety  Day;  and 

Printing:  S.  Con.  Res.  65,  to  authorize  printing  as  a 
Senate  document  of  a  study  entitled  **The  Anti-Vietnam 
Agitation  and  the  Tcach-In  Movement,"  prepared  for 
use  of  Subconmiittec  on  Internal  Security  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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What  About  Dickey-Lbcoln? 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OT  CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
vote  today  against  accepting  the  Senate- 
House  conference  report  on  the  c«nnlbus 
pubuc  works  bill  is  a  matter  of  political 
conscience  and  personal  integrity. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  successfully 
joined  together  with  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  remove  from 
the  public  works  bill  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  power  project  on  the  St.  John 
River  in  Maine.  I  did  so  because  this 
$300  million  project  was  challenged  on 
the  groimds  that  it  had  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  private  power 
alternatives  had  not  been  thoroughly 
studied.  Now  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence has  restored  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  to  the  public  works  bill. 

Under  the  parliamentary  procedure  of 
the  House  I  am  imable  to  vote  specifically 
against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  and 
we  are  unable  to  vote  to  recommit  the 
entire  bill  to  committee  for  further 
study.  Therefore,  though  I  support  the 
vast  majority  of  the  projects  in  the 
omnibus  public  works  biU,  I  want  to  re- 
~  afiton  my  stand  against  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  power  project.  Earlier  I 
gave  the  following  reasons  for  my  orig- 
inal vote  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  in 
the  meantime  to  change  that  vote.  I^t 
me  restate  them  now. 

First.  No  public  hearings  were  held  on 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project  in  the 
Senate  in  1965. 

Second.  As  a  separate  project,  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  has  never  been 
approved  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
only  belatedly  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Third.  The  electric  compauiies  of  the 
region  have  offered  a  tangible,  practical, 
effective  alternative  to  this  project  with- 
out the  support  of  Federal  fimds.  The 
New  England  utilities  supplied  much  in- 
formation regarding  this  project  to  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

Fourth.  This  project,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  $300  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  direct  competition  with  private 
Investors  would  jeopardize  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land where  there  are  three  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  in  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Fifth.  This  is  virtually  a  pure  power 
project  virith  less  than  5  percent  for  rec- 
reation and  flood  control  for  a  region 
that  has  no  power  shortage. 

With  all  this  in  mind  does  it  seem  un- 
reasonable to  await  further  study  by  the 


Appendix 

Conw  of  Engineers  before  we  examine 
alternative  methods  to  this  project  that 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  more 
than  $300  million.  I  believe  that  my 
vote  against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
power  project  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  Connecticut. 


Nationwide  Skill  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  1CISSOT7BZ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdxiy.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October 
21  dramatically  describes  the  scope  of 
the  serious  national  shortage  of  skilled 
manpower. 

This  shortage  refutes  the  theory  that 
there  is  excessive  unemployment  in  this 
country.  It  supports  those  who  say 
that  our  unemployment  rate  distorts  and 
misrepresents  the  true  amount  of  real 
unemplojrment  in  our  society.  It  but- 
tresses my  contention  that  our  largest 
manpower  problem  is  not  one  of  a  lack  of 
jobs,  but  a  lack  of  skills. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965, 
which  now  has  the  sponsorship  of  21 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  81  Members 
of  the  House,  is  an  approach  toward 
meeting  this  very  serious  problem  of 
skill  shortage.  The  act  provides  a  tax 
credit,  analogous  to  the  investment  tax 
credit  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  for 
investment  in  human  capital. 

Private  business,  the  Nation's  largest 
job  trainer,  best  knows  the  job  skills 
which  it  needs  and  will  need,  and  best 
knows  the  most  eflBclent  ways  to  train 
men  for  these  skills.  We  believe  that 
private  business  should  be  encouraged  to 
expand  and  Intensify  its  job  training 
programs  through  the  tax  credit  device 
provided  in  the  Human  Investment  Act. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 
Corporate      Manhttnt — ^Manpowir      Pinch 

Spurs   Pihatino,    Increases    Costs,   Hurts 

Efficiency — Bxtilders  Bed  Up  Pat  Scales; 

Matson's   Ships   Sail   Late;    Job-Hoppinc 

Rises    Greatly — Sears    Turns    to    Direct 

Mail 

Early  this  year  SKP  Indiistries,  Inc.,  PhU- 
adelphia  bearings  maker,  had  good  luck  re- 
cruiting workers  from  factories  preparing  to 
cut  output.  It  picked  27,  mostly  machine- 
tool  operators,  from  Vertol  division  of  Boeing 
Co.,  and  from  the  Government's  Frankford 
Arsenal. 

But  since  then,  SKF's  manpower  pinch 
has  grown  worse.  It  now  is  looking  for  50 
tool  operators — and  it  can  no  longer  get 
them  from  defense  plants.  Quite  the  con- 
trary; since  the  Vietnam  buildup  began, 
hellcoptermaking  Vertol  and  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  have  lured  back  many  of  the  men 
SKP  had  spirited  away. 

SKF's  plight  U  shared  to  some  degree  by 


scores  of  companies  queried  coast  to  coast 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Even  last  year, 
many  began  to  feel  a  shortage  ot  skiUed 
workers.  Now,  with  the  Nation's  biggest 
boom  In  Its  56th  month,  their  manpower 
needs  have  grown  much  greater — and  more 
varied.  One  sample:  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  Is 
looking  for  850  salaried  employees,  against 
135  a  year  ago,  and  for  1,700  hourly  workers, 
against  230  a  year  ago. 

unemployment  down 

MeanwhUe,  the  pool  of  unemployed  work- 
ers has  shrunk  drastically.  Unemployment 
In  mid-September  dropped  to  an  8-year  low 
of  4.4  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  job- 
less rate  among  married  males — the  family 
breadwinners  who  generally  are  the  most 
experienced  and  reliable  workers — matched 
the  record  low  of  2.2  percent  set  In  March 
1957. 

The  result:  A  really  tight  manpower  pinch 
that  Is  beginning  to  delay  many  business 
operations,  push  up  costs,  and  prod  many 
employers  Into  Increasingly  offbeat  efforts  to 
find  workers  ranging  from  computer  pro- 
gramers  to  trash  collectors. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  shortage  la 
especially  severe  In  operations  that  must  be 
expanded  rapidly  to  handle  the  Vietnam 
buildup.  The  Padflc  Area  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  which  employs  3,900 
civilians.  Is  looking  for  another  1,600  to  man 
five  ships  Just  taken  out  of  mothballs  for 
the  run  to  Vietnam,  and  to  fill  suj>portlng 
paper  pusher  Jobs  ashore.  Unable  to  get 
them  through  normal  civil  service  channels, 
MSTS  has  begun  advertising  for  them  In 
newspapers  In  24  States,  reaching  as  far  east 
as  Illinois. 

;But  the  shortage  is  hardly  confined  to  de- 
fense-related fields.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  big 
New  York  drug  maker,  has  30  percent  more 
Job  vacancies  than  a  year  earlier.  It  is  lock- 
ing especially  hard  for  scientists,  patent  at- 
tome3r8,  designers,  and  draftsmen,  and  most 
of  all  computer  personnel. 

Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  an  Amans, 
Iowa,  subsidiary  of  Raytheon  Co..  would  ex- 
pand Its  work  force  30  percent  If  it  could. 
It  now  employs  1,000  workers  but  Is  looking 
for  300  more. 

NO     PORTERS 

And   In  Nashville.  Dick  Hall,  managw  of 
the  Hermitage  Hotel,  complains  that  "we  noiw    • 
for  the  first  time  In  history  have  no  porter 
In   the   barber  shop    and   none  In  the   rest 
room."    He  can't  find  dishwashers,  either. 

Moreover,  many  employers  complain,  when 
workers  can  be  found,  they  often  don't  stay. 
Other  employers  hire  them  away  almost  Im- 
mediately. 

"People  we  hire  seem  to  have  their  eggs 
In  more  than  one  basket,"  says  George  Has- 
tings, Industrial  relations  director  at  Aladdin 
Industries,  Inc.,  NashvUle  maker  of  vacuum 
bottles,  lunch  kits,  and  kerosene  lamps. 
"They  may  have  applications  In  elsewhere; 
they  get  a  better  opportxinlty  and  leave.  We 
hire  many  and  they  dont  even  show  up  for 
work." 

Such  pirating  of  employees  afflicts  both 
those  hiring  the  most  skUled  and  the  most 
unskilled  workers.  In  Detroit  the  shortage  Of 
skilled  construction  workers  Is  so  bad  "that 
I'd  like  to  get  out  of  this  business,"  says 
Mel  VoUn,  secretary- treasurer  of  Coral  Stone 
Construction  Co.,  a  home  remodeling  firm. 
"We  just  lost  a  couple  of  carpent««  for 
$7  an  hour.  We  were  pajrlng  $6.50.  You 
really  can't  get  men.  We  Just  keep  stealing 
them  from  each  other." 
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same  city,  but  on  a  lower  skill  level, 
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1  aundry,  Mr.  Boonstra  explains,  pays 
an  ho\ir.  and  keeps  losing  em- 
to  auto  plants  that  pay  $2.80  an 
short  time  ago.  he  relates,  one  of 
workers  "came  out  very  hon- 
said,  "One  more  day  of  this  and 
( iver  at  an  auto  plant.'    I  asked  how 
he  explained  that  before  working 
Ifundry  he  was  a  nonexperienced  man. 
veeks  in  the  laundry  he  felt  he  could 
got  experience.'    And  he  was  right. 
him." 
(  ffect  of  this  competition  for  workers 
up  business  costs.    In  Columbia, 
military   construction   at   Fort 
has  greatly  tightened  the  market 
workers,  contractors  have  bid 
considerably  above  already  high 
cales.    One  contractor  says  electri- 
the  area  now  get  $4  an  hour,  against 
scale  of  $3.72  to  $3.85.    Bricklayers 
.  against  a  union  scale  of  $3.50,  he 
pipefitters  get  |S.88  against  a  union 
$3.80. 
1  ibor  shortage  is  great  enough  to  de- 
In    some    lnd\istrles.    West 
longshoremen  for  the  past  2  months 
working  an  average  of  50  hours  a 
handle  a  huge  increase  in  Vletnam- 
<  argo.  coming  on  top  of  heavy  civilian 
says  Harry  Bridges,  president  of 
Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
's Union. 

longshoremen  appear  to  be  falling 
handling  some  civilian  cargo.    Mat- 
Co.  used  to  figure  on  an  "in- 
time"  of  about  12  hours  for 
But  now  In-port  time  is  averaging 
.  says  a  spokesman.    He  calls  the 
subetantial  and  costly." 


tunaround 


t  ays. 


MOBS  SCRAP 


businssee.  the  quality  of  work  Is 
too.     "There  Just  are  not  enough 
to  keep  watch  on  all  the  skilled  and 
I  workers,"  complains  C.  H.  Rleman. 
of  Gardner-Denver  Co..  Qulncy.  HI., 
of    construction    and    well-drilling 
So.  he  says,  "the  scrap  and  re- 
on  parts  has  gone  up  noticeably." 
other  effects  of  the  shortage,  though 
.  are  harder  to  measure.    William 
president  of  Miniature  Preci- 
.  Inc..  Keene,  N.H..  ticks  off  a 
s^es  of  extra  costs  brought  on  by  his 
inability  to  find  ss  many  tech- 
engineers,     and    skilled    machine 
as  it  needs. 

says    Mr.    Scranton,    the    shortage 

more  advertising  for  help.     It  also 

"a  fairly  high-cost  training  program 

you  are  training  many  people  who 

no  training  in  any  skilled  line." 

puts  a  heavy  overtime  burden  on 

employees,  who  in  some  departments 

50  hours  a  week,  and  forces  some 

who  should  be  directing   work 

In  on  the  production  line  them- 

time.     Finally,  he  says,  "it  means 

produce  enough  to  meet  the  de- 

I  nd  therefore  you  lose  some  business, 

you  cannot  meet  the  delivery  time 

wants." 

up  more  workers,  companies  are 

i  very  known  stratagem  and  inventing 

•Nearly  all  are  intensifying  recruiting 

up  training  programs. 

Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  has  increased  its 

recruiting  staff  from  three  to  five, 

add  two  more  by  year's  end.    They 

t  64  campuses  this  school  year,  and 

Army's  technical  center  in  Edge- 

,  wh««  they  will  try  to  line  up 


hJd 

1- 


lld., 


technical  people  nearlng  discharge.  Sohlo 
further  is  budgeting  for  five  times  as  much 
help-wanted  advertising  in  1966  as  this  year. 

General  Electric  Co.'s  Jet  engine  depart- 
ment near  Cincinnati  is  advertising  for 
hotirly  workers  in  communities  up  to  200 
miles  away.  It  must  expand  employment  by 
800  to  work  on  a  new  $88  million  Air  Force 
contract.  It  has  sent  recruiters  much  farther 
to  find  engineers — to  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Florida,  among  other  places. 

Chrysler  Corp..  which  is  short  about  200 
to  300  tool  and  die  workers,  electricians,  pipe- 
fitters, and  similarly  skilled  craftsmen,  has 
almost  doubled  the  number  of  apprentices 
being  trained  for  such  Jobs  in  the  past  year. 
It  also  has  Inaugurated  several  retraining 
programs  outside  the  plant  for  such  Jobs  as 
mechanics. 

Many  companies  are  moving  to  make  Jobs 
more  attractive  and  convenient.  Admiral 
Corp.,  seeking  300  workers  for  its  TV  set  fac- 
tory in  Harvard,  m.,  a  farming  community, 
has  begun  running  its  own  bus  service  to 
nearby  towns. 

Sunshine  Mining  Co.  Is  considering  air 
conditioning  the  shafts  of  its  silver  mines  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  area  of  Idaho,  in  hopes  of 
drawing  about  50  workers  from  nearby  lum- 
ber camps;  it  employs  about  100  miners  there 
now.  "It  would  be  expensive,  but  well  worth 
it,"  says  Thomas  F.  McManus,  president. 
"Who  can  blame  a  miner  for  not  wanting  to 
work  in  a  100°  mine?" 

Among  the  less  conventional  approaches. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  resorted  to  direct-mail 
advertising  recently  to  staff  a  new  store  in 
north  Dallas.  It  blanketed  houses  in  the 
area  with  help-wanted  pleas  addressed  to 
"occupant." 

In  New  York,  American  Machine  &  Found- 
ry Co.  has  offered  to  buy  savings  bonds  for 
employees  who  bring  in  other  skilled  workers. 
But  so  far  this  has  "not  generated  any  sig- 
nificant amount  of  new  talent."  says  George 
Patterson,  vice  president. 

MIXED  OPINIONS  ON  WOMEN 

Some  other  attempts  to  break  the  man- 
power bottleneck  have  had  only  mixed  re- 
sults, too.  On  the  plus  side,  John  Stefanlk. 
Cleveland  operator  of  a  Sohlo  service  station, 
is  pleased  with  his  experiment  In  hiring  three 
housewives  to  ptmip  gas,  check  oil,  and  wash 
windshields.  The  men  left  in  the  labor  pool 
for  such  Jobs  "aren't  worth  hiring,"  he  says. 
Some  he  did  hire  "made  serious  mistakes, 
wouldn't  try  to  learn  the  Job,  and  insulted 
customers."  In  contrast,  the  lady  "gas  Jock- 
eys" have  worked  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
he's  now  trying  to  hire  three  more. 

But  Llttelfuse,  Inc.,  a  Chicago  area  maker 
of  circuit  and  control  devices,  finds  hiring 
women  for  Jobs  usually  held  by  men  only 
increases  turnover.  Many  wives,  says  a  com- 
pany official,  work  only  to  make  a  specified 
amount  of  money.  "Once  she  gets  that  living 
room  furniture,  she's  as  likely  as  not  to  lay 
off  work  until  she  needs  something  else." 

Atlanta's  sanitation  department  had  a 
rather  disconcerting  experience  when  It  tried 
using  city  prisoners  to  collect  garbage.  It 
borrowed  50  to  60  short-term  prisoners  from 
the  city  prison  farm  to  catch  up  on  trash 
collections.  However,  about  a  dozen,  when 
tiimed  loose  on  the  street  without  gun- 
totlng  guards,  simply  disappeared.  The  use 
of  prisoners  for  such  work  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  pic- 
ture of  a  worsening  labor  shortage.  Steel 
employment  has  dropped  5  to  10  percent 
since  a  labor  settlement  in  early  September 
brought  buying  cutbacks  by  customers  liqui- 
dating strike-hedge  inventories.  This  has 
erased  a  manpower  shortage,  not  only  in  the 
mills  themselves,  but  among  neighboring 
metalworklng  concerns. 

Youngstown  Steel  Door  Co.,  a  maker  of 
railroad  equipment,  was  reduced  to  hiring 


high  school  dropouts  earlier  this  year,  as  the 
city's  steel  plants  hired  away  its  regular 
workers  to  keep  their  furnaces  running  fuu 
blast.  Now,  however,  some  of  the  men  who 
had  left  to  take  Jobs  in  the  mills  are  re- 
turning, and  "we  have  very  few  openings," 
says  a  personnel  man.  Even  so.  the  company 
has  some  problems,  he  concedes:  "Absentee- 
Ism  Is  up"  among  employees  of  departments 
that  have  been  working  6-  cmd  7-day  weeks 
during  the  past  few  months. 

Also,  some  emplojmient  agencies  take  is- 
sues with  companies  that  complain  they're 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  get 
workers. 

"Chicago  is  down  to  nothing  but  unem- 
ployables."  asserts  M.  A.  Donlan,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Amphenol  Corp.,  an  electronics  con- 
cern. But  the  Illinois  State  Employment 
Service  says  the  picture  would  be  a  lot  bet- 
ter if  employers  weren't  so  choosy;  many 
companies,  it  says,  demand  high  school  di- 
plomas for  conunon  laborers  and  won't  hire 
skilled  workers  if  they're  over  46.  Though 
Illinois  employers  scream  as  loudly  as  any 
about  an  engineer  shortage,  a  spokesman  for 
the  service  says  "if  you  can  place  an  engineer 
over  45.  you've  really  accomplished  some- 
thing." 


Letter  From   Serviceman  Supports  U.S. 
Position  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NORTH   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
demonstrations  which  are  occurring  in 
the  United  States  by  so-called  students 
in  opposition  to  the  military  and  dip- 
lomatic policy  of  the  United  States  in 
southeast  Asia  is  a  shockingr  example  of 
the  general  disrespect  of  law  and  order 
and  lack  of  patriotism  prevalent  today. 
While  the  misguided  yoimg  people 
engaged  in  embarrassing  their  country 
and  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
Communist  enemies  are  but  a  small  seg- 
ment of  American  youth,  their  conduct, 
nevertheless,  should  be  examined  very 
carefully  by  everyone  concerned  over  the 
future  of  America. 

I  was  very  pleased  on  October  20  to 
receive  a  letter  from  one  of  my  young 
constituents  who  is  stationed  with  the 
Air  Force  in  Germany.  The  sentiment 
expressed  in  his  letter  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  what  is  occurring  among  some 
of  our  yoimg  people  in  the  United  States. 

My  young  constituent  is  A3c.  Julian  H. 
Yelton,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Yelton  of  Forest  City,  N.C.  The 
love  of  country  and  devotion  to  duty 
expressed  in  his  letter  deserve  the  very 
highest  of  commendation.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  find  his  letter 
to  be  most  interesting  and  I  Insert  it  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

October  18, 1965. 

Mr.  Whiteneh:  I  want  to  write  this  letter 
to  say  that  I  back  the  United  States  in  what 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  I  am  in  the  Air 
Force  stationed  at  Bitburg  Alrbase.  Germany. 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  Just  about  everybody 
on  this  base  in  saying  we  are  behind  the 
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United  States  100  percent.  I  have  been  read- 
intf  about  the  marches  that  are  going  on  in 
the  States  and  I  can't  believe  that  the  yoxmg 
ueople  could  be  so  afraid  or  Just  scared  to  go 
Jpjl  fight  and  help  defend  our  Nation.  I 
am  very  proud  that  I  am  an  American  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  defend  what 
our  fathers  and  their  fathers  before  them 
fought  to  give  us.  To  me  what  the  young 
people  at  home  are  doing  is  not  American. 
V^at  they  are  doing  Is  not  looking  good  for 
us  in  other  countries.  I  Just  wish  I  cotild 
talk  to  the  President  and  tell  him  how  I 
feel.  But  you  being  the  Congressman  from 
my  home.  Forest  City,  you  are  as  close  to 
the  President  as  I  wiU  ever  come.  The  men 
who  are  in  Vietnam  know  why  they  are 
there  and  if  the  people  who  yell  "UJS.A. 
out  of  Vietnam"  had  someone  over  there  I 
don't  think  they  would  be  feeling  like  they 
do.  I  know,  if  I  could  go  I  would  and  I  know 
that  Mother  and  Daddy  would  bfick  me  all 
the  way. 

Well,  I  have  not  said  too  much  other  than 
I  believe  in  the  caiise  and  as  a  voter  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  with  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  and  the  Senate  In  what- 
ever they  do  over  there.  If  you  get  to  see 
President  Johnson  sometime  soon,  please  teU 
him  how  I  feel  and  wish  him  a  quick  re- 
covery, too. 

I  would  like  to  wish  you  and  your  family 
a  very  merry  Christmas  from  myself  and  my 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Yelton. 
Yours  truly. 

A3c.  Julian  H.  Yelton.  Jr. 

AP24991238.  36th  A.  &  E.  Squadron,  Box 
3249.  APO  09132,  New  York. 


General  Greene  Sets  Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

_    OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I 
voice  the  rising  indignation  of  every  pa- 
triotic citizen  when  I  denoimce  the  antics 
of  this  pacifistic  fringe  who  would  have 
us  terminate  our  operations  In  Vietnam 
in  the  face  of  communistic  aggression. 
I  hail  from  a  district  in  which  a  lot  of 
sincere  pacifists  reside — honest  members 
of  Dutch  and  Quaker  communities  who 
oppose  war  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 
What  we  are  seeing  here,  however,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  commun- 
Istically  motivated  plan  to  embarrass  our 
Government  and  at  the  very  time  when 
we  are  apparently  wiiming. 

As  a  close  personal  friend  and  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Conmiandant  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  I  have  had  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  the  statement  attributed 
to  General  Greene,  as  it  appears  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. To  say  that  I  agree  with  every 
word  General  Greene  has  said  doesn't 
half  express  it — I  applaud  and  endorse 
his  entire  philosophy.  And  when  he 
points  out  that  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam at  this  time  will  surely  find  us  con- 
fronted by  militant  communism  on  other 
fronts,  he  is  simply  enunciating  a  realis- 
tic military  and  diplomatic  evaluation. 

The  article  relating  to  General 
Greene's  statement  is  included  with  and 
made  a  part  of  these  remarlts : 


No.  1  Marine's  Challenge — "Cross  the 
Road.  Lnrr  You*  Brother" 

Washington.  October  20. — The  Nation's 
No.  1  marine  on  Wednesday  challenged  those 
who  demonstrate  against  U.S.  poUcy  in  Viet- 
nam to  prove  their  sincerity  by  volunteering 
for  civilian  humanitarian  programs  in  south- 
east Asia. 

"Let  them  prove  themselves  as  Good 
Samaritans  by  crossing  the  road  to  lift  up 
their  brothers,  to  tend  the  sick,  to  feed  the 
hxmgry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  shelter  the 
homeless,"  said  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr., 
the  Marine  Corps  Commandant. 

"Let  them  do  this  first,  rather  then  pass 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  with  a 
placard  on  their  shoulder,  a  song  on  their 
lips,  and  hypocrisy  in  their  hearts." 

Greene  dlscxissed  the  recent  wave  of  dem- 
onstrations— "the  modem  version  of  youth- 
ful protests."  he  called  them — in  a  speech 
before  the  Defense  Supply  Association's  na- 
tional convention. 

Describing  the  demonstrtalons  as  "this 
ranting  and  this  raving,"  Greene  said: 

"This  youthful  action  is  to  be  expected, 
and  whUe  It  must  be  kept  within  boimdB. 
it  also  must  be  endured,  whether  we  like  1* 
or  not." 

The  Marine  chief  said  a  handful  of  hard- 
core Communist  card  carriers  among  the  stu- 
dent demonstrators  "is  weU  known  to  the 
authorities." 

He  predicted  that  any  effort  by  "this  luna- 
tic and  dangerous  fringe  to  create  a  real  fire 
among  the  majority  of  our  young  people  is 
bound  to  fall." 

Greene  indicated  he  was  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  VS.  poUcy 
among  some  people. 

He  said  he  has  been  telling  the  doubters 
he  meets  that  if  the  United  States  pulls  out 
of  Vietnam,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  erf 
months,  or  a  year  or  so,  before  "we  are  going 
to  have  to  go  back  in  somewhere  else,  perhaps 
in  southeast  Asia,  or  at  home  on  ova  front 
doorstep." 


Young  Republicans  Denounce  Protest 
Marches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNop 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  has  seen  in  recent  weeks  many 
misguided  yoimg  people  marching  In  pro- 
test against  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 
The  Young  Republicans  In  Du  Page 
County,  which  Is  In  my  district,  have 
adopted  a  statement  of  their  attitude 
toward  these  protests.  I  subscribe  to 
their  sentiments  and  present  a  news  story 
about  their  actions  which  appeared  In 
local  papers: 

Young  Repubucans  Denounce  Protest 
Makchxs  on  Vietnam 

Protest  marches  against  America's  par- 
ticipation in  Vietnam  drew  fire  from  the 
Du  Page  County  Young  Republican  Club,  ac- 
cording to  Don  Yde.  president. 

A  strongly  worded  consensus  censuring  the 
protest  demonstrations  as  "immatiu*.  irre- 
sponsible antics  of  those  who  deny  the  obli- 
gations of  our  R^ubllc  while  demanding  its 
freedoms"  has  been  adopted  by  the  Du  Page 
Young  Republican  county  cheers. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Yde,  praises 
the  "young  Americans  who  unhesitatingly 


accept  the  opporttmlty  to  meet  the  chaUenge 
of  Communist  dictatorship  and  deqmtlsin. 
and  who  represent  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  in  Vietnam." 

In  an  accompanying  statement.  Yde 
charged.  "The  misguided  men.  women  and 
youngsters  who  protest  oui  country's  role  in 
southeast  Asia  are  actually  asking  the  United 
States  to  fiee  from  its  moral  obligation  to 
help  these  people  maintain  an  independent 
nation." 

The  Young  Republican  leader  added.  "The 
United  States  Is  fiUing  the  most  difficult 
role  possible.  We  are  not  allowing  our 
mighty  arsenal  to  be  tempted  to  total  con- 
quest of  the  invader  because  then  we,  too, 
would  become  aggressors. 

"What  we  are  doing  is  emphasizing  to  the 
world  the  United  States  is  a  friend  to  freedom 
everjrwhere  on  the  globe.  And  we  aid  other* 
without  asking  a  qiiarter-inch  of  territory  in 
return." 

Yde  stated  that  the  rash  of  protest  marches 
last  weekend  prompted  his  board  to  take 
action. 

"This  is  a  nonpartisan  issue.  It  is  an 
American  Issue.  And  the  Du  Page  County 
Young  Republicans  censure  those  who  would 
thrive  on  the  fruits  of  freed<Hn  but  reject 
their  accompanying  role  of  responsibility  tar 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  freedom." 
Yde  concluded. 

The  Du  Page  Young  Republican  Board  is 
the  county  governing  body  for  eight  indi- 
vidual clubs  located  In  Naperville.  Hinsdale, 
Wheaton,  Glen  Ellyn.  Lombard.  Elmhurst. 
Bloomlngdale.  and  Addison  Townships. 
These  clubs  have  a  combined  memb«vhlp 
of  1.000,  making  Du  Page  the  largest  Young 
Republican  Club  in  the  State. 

Yde.  who  was  named  president  of  the 
county  organization  earlier  this  month,  lives 
in  Addison  where  he  serves  as  president  of 
the  local  Young  Republican  Cluh. 

Other  county  officers  are;  Vice  chairman, 
Dow  Nlchol,  Glen  Ellyn;  vice  chairwoman. 
Judy  Philip,  Villa  Park;  treasurer,  Floyd  San- 
ford.  Roselle;  recording  secretary,  Susy 
Babinec.  Wheaton;  corresponding  secretary. 
Glenda  Jlndrich.  Clarendon  Hills;  general 
counsel.  BlU  Ives.  Hinsdale;  and  sergeant 
at  arms,  BlU  Koenecke,  Lombcu-d. 

Presidents  of  local  clubs  are  James 
Paccione.  Naperville;  Ernie  Ross.  Hinsdale; 
Jack  Waghorne,  Bloomlngdale;  Will  Land- 
ruth.  Wheaton;  Ed  Burdis.  Glen  Ellyn;  Al 
Rottman,  Lcxnbard;  and  Lee  S.  DanleU, 
Elmhurst. 


Come  to  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TENNESSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
stately  mountains  of  the  pioneer  country 
of  east  Termessee,  the  bluegrass  and 
walking  horse  region  of  middle  Termes- 
see, and  the  cotton  fiaUands  and  river- 
boats  of  west  Tennessee  all  contribute  to 
make  Teimessee  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  State  in'our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  invite  all  my  colleagues 
to  come  to  exciting  and  picturesque  Ten- 
nessee during  the  adjouinment  period. 
You  and  your  family  will  be  met  with  the 
finest  hospitality,  the  best  facilities  for 
recreation  and  pleasure,  and  spectacular 
beauty  of  the  Volimteer  State. 


Fria  ay,  October  22,  1965 


HIG:  ILIGHTS 
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Daily  Digest 

I 


First  session  of  Eighty-ninth  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Proceedings,  pages  27115-27140 

Bills ;  ntroduced:  31  bills  and  11  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced   as  follows:  S.  2701-2731;  S.J.  Res.  122;  and 

S.  Res ,  155-164,  Pagei  271 17-271 1 8 

Bills  '.  leported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 
H.1 .  10878,  private  bill  (S.  RepL  932) ; 
H.  I  yxu  Res.  509,  providing  for  printing  of  additional 
ci  hearings  on  crime  in  D.C.  (S.  Rept.  933) ; 
I  >jn.  Res.  512,  providing  for  printing  of  additional 
of  hearings  on  D.C.  home  rule  (S.  Rept.  934) ; 
I  >)n.  Res.  513,  providing  for  printing  of  additional 
dt  hearings  on  "Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
:,"  89th  Congress,  ist  session  (S.  Rept.  935) ; 
Zaa.  Res.  519,  providing  for  printing  of  additional 
of  hearings  on  H.R.  2580,  proposing  various 
to  the  immigration  and  nationality  laws 

936); 
30,  providing  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County, 
1  (without  recommendation,  and  with  amendments 
njinority  views  (S.  Rept.  937) ;  and 

4845,  to  provide  for  the  economic  and  efficient 
and  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  (S.  Rept. 

I     Page  271 17 

Referred:  Numerous  House-passed  bills  and 
:-passed  resolutions  were  referred  to  appropriate 

I    Pog*  27162 

To  Report:  Committee  on  Government 
was  authorized  to  file  reports  during  con- 
adjournment  and  that  its  report  on  Inter- 
Drug  Coordination  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 

Page27136 

Bill:  Senate  agreed  to  House  amendment  with 
to  S.  619,  private  bill.  page  27139 

of  the  Senate:  Emery  L.  Frazier,  of  Ken- 
was  administered  oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
to  bcctMne  effective  January  i,  1966.         Pag*  271 63 

<  onnection  with  this  matter.  Senate  adopted  three 
1,  as  follows: 
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S.  Res.  156,  notifying  House  of  election  of  Emery  L 
Frazier,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
effective  January  i,  1966; 

S.  Res.  157,  notifying  President  of  election  of  Emery 
L.  Frazier,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
effective  January  i,  1966;  and 

S.  Res.  158,  authorizing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  a  compilation  of  tributes  delivered  in  Congress 
on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Felton  M.  Johnston,  of  Mississippi.      Page  271 63 

Federal  Employees'  Pay:  Senate  passed,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  67  yeas,  H.R.  10281,  proposed  Government  Em- 
ployees Salary  Comparability  Act  of  1965,  after  adopting 
committee  amendments  en  bloc,  including  two  of  a 
technical  clarifying  nature  offered  on  the  floor  by  Sena- 
tor Monroney.  Paget  271 65-27176 

Alaska  Exposition:  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
S.  2614,  to  provide  for  participation  in  the  Statewide 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Alaska  during  1967,  after  adopt- 
ing committee  amendments  en  bloc,  which  were  then 
considered  as  original  text  for  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment, and  Williams  (Delaware)  amendment  to  reduce 
authorization  for  project  from  $4  million  to  $3  million. 
Motion  to  reconsider  passage  of  this  bill  was  tabled. 

Paget  271 S4-271 90 

Coast  Guard:  S.  2471,  to  amend  in  several  regards  the 
laws  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
was  passed  with  committee  amendments. 

Pages  27181-27183 

Printing:  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  to  S.  Con.  Res.  65,  to  authorize  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  a  study  entitled  "The  Anti- 
Vietnam  Agitation  and  the  Teach-in  Movement,"  pre- 
pared for  use  of  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  completed 
legislative  action  on  the  resolution.  Page  27221 

It  was  ordered  that  report  of  the  majority  on  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  ist  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress be  printed  as  a  Senate  document.  Page  27221 

89th  Congress  Summary:  It  was  ordered  that  reports 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  respecting  laws  and  treades 
of  general  interest,  activities  of  the  ist  session  of  the  89th 
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Good  Emerges  From  Tragedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  put  Into  the  Record  some 
excerpts  as  well  as  some  personal  ob- 
servations on  the  one  book  in  our  time 
that  tells  the  story  of  our  agricultural 
folllfis  more  than  any  other  I  have  read 
to  date. 

I  suggested  then  that  all  Members,  all 
of  whom  had  already  received  a  copy  of 
the  book,  "Our  Margin  of  Life,"  by  Eu- 
gene Poirot,  of  Golden  City,  Mo.,  should 
take  the  time  to  read  this  important 
book. 

I  again  urge  Members  to  take  the  time 
during  our  recess  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  pertinent  facts  of  life. 

I  am  attaching,  hereto,  an  article  by 
Leonard  Hall,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  giving  a  little  more  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  the  Poirot  story. 

We  struggle  every  year  with  wheat, 
cotton,  sugar,  peanuts,  and  other  farm 
products  and  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
ers, the  processors,  and  the  consumers. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  rehashing 
the  same  old  cures  under  new  names  and 
changing  formulas.  We  do  all  this  be- 
cause we  operate  in  a  vacuum,  one  caused 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  career  desk 
farmers  in  the  Department  to  even  look 
at  a  new  idea. 

Poirot  may  be  completely  wrong  but 
certainly  his  ideas  are  worth  looking 
into. 

Luck,  bad  or  good,  has  more  to  do  with 
the  success  of  our  surplus  control  pro- 
grams; ovir  export  policies  would  kill  any 
weaker  nation  in  3  years,  it  will  take  a 
little  longer  to  knock  us  off  our  pedestal 
of  smug  self-assurance. 

Of  course,  luck  is  now  moving  in  our 
direction  with  drought,  windstorms, 
heat,  and  about  everything  that  could 
help  to  ruin  the  wheat  crops  in  Aus- 
tralia, Russia,  and  other  world  produc- 
ers. With  this  hard  luck  for  them  comes 
good  luck  to  the  career  cocktail  farmers 
since  it  will  create  a  depleted  world  sup- 
ply and  give  our  exports  a  big  push  up- 
ward, perhaps  even  to  the  point  <rf 
emptying  our  once  full  granaries. 

Will  the  elements  get  the  credit?  Not 
on  your  political  life  they  will  not.  The 
bigtime  thinkers  will  take  all  the  credit 
and  point  to  their  successful  wheat  pro- 
gram and  those  of  us  who  voted  against 
their  warmed-over  failures  will  be 
swamped  by  the  rush  to  get  to  the  teller 
in  support  of  a  pirogram  that  Is  bcksed 
upon  doubletalk  and  prayers  for  bod 
weather. 


Appendix 

However,  this  is  away  from  my  theme. 
What  I  really  want  is  for  the  Members 
to  read  the  story  of  the  sharpskin  hawk, 
the  great  homed  owl,  and  the  prairie 
moon,  the  story  of  our  margin  of  life  and 
the  fast  disappearing  surplxis  of  margin 
for  tomorrow's  children. 

Read  Leonard  Hall's  story  of  the  Dust 
Bowl  tragedy  and  the  Margin  of  Life 
masterpiece  by  Gene  Poirot  and  then 
look  at  our  farm  programs. 

At  least  when  we  vote  for  farm  pro- 
grams after  reading  and  studying  a  little 
in  depth,  our  votes  will  reflect  a  more 
learned  position  as  a  group  than  what 
we  have  shown  in  the  past. 

Remember  Ditst  Bowl? — Good  Emerges 
FnoM  Tragedy 

(By  Leonard  Hall) 

Possum  Trot,  Caledonia,  Mo. — Time  flies 
and  human  memory  Is  short.  Mention  the 
Dust  Bowl  today,  and  half  your  listeners  will 
never  have  heard  of  it.  Half  the  rest  will 
connect  it  vaguely  with  football.  Rose  Bowl, 
Orange  Bowl,  Sugar  Bowl,  Dust  Bowl — now 
where  do  they  play  that  one? 

Lest  we  forget,  the  Dust  Bowl  was  a  na- 
tional disaster  which  swept  across  a  half -mil- 
lion square  miles  of  the  Great  Plains,  from 
Kansas  to  the  Rockies  and  Texas  to  Canada, 
in  the  1930's  it  was  disaster  compounded  of 
drought  plus  two  generations  of  bad  ffirm- 
Ing  in  a  land  of  little  rain.  Crops  shriveled 
and  cattle  died  and  dust  piled  deep  over 
homesteads.  Planes  climbed  to  20,000  feet 
seeking  dust-free  air.  Dust  from  Kansas 
ftirms  covered  the  decks  of  ships  far  out  in 
the  Atlantic  and  turned  noonday  into  night 
in  seaboard  cities. 

The  Dust  Bowl  blended  with  the  great  de- 
pression to  create  tragedy.  Yet  out  of  it,  one 
good  emerged.  This  was  the  soil  conserva- 
tion movement — born  of  disaster  but  today 
sweeping  America  to  embrace  all  natural  re- 
sources. This  does  not  mean  these  resources 
are  safe  against  exploitation.  But  it  does 
mean  that  many  are  awake  to  this  problem 
and  its  meaning  for  future  generations. 

Times  of  stress  often  produce  men  to  meet 
them  and  the  Dust  Bowl  was  no  exception. 
Hugh  Bennett,  creator  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  comes  first  for  his  revolutionary 
concept  that  "all  land  has  specific  capabili- 
ties for  production.  We  must  determine 
these,  then  treat  the  land  according  to  its 
needs,  and  then  use  it  according  to  its  capa- 
bility." Thus  some  land  is  suited  to  growing 
corn  If  we  maintain  its  fertility  and  organic 
levels.  Some  land  needs  terraces  to  hold  it 
against  erosion.  Some  must  be  kept  in  grass 
lest  we  turn  it  into  desert  and  a  new  Dust 
Bowl.  Bennett's  concept  of  land  use  was  a 
historic  step  in  agriculture,  although  still  not 
universally  followed. 

This  new  concern  for  the  land,  sparked  by 
the  Dust  Bowl,  brought  forth  a  bright  new 
galaxy  of  leaders.  Paul  Sears  wrote  his  clas- 
Bie  "Deserts  on  the  March."  Chester  Davis  of 
St.  Louis,  proved  that  bankers  can  finance 
conservation.  Oabom  wrote  "Our  Plund^ed 
Planet."  Albrecht  of  Missoiiri  pioneered  ad- 
vances in  soil  aclenoe  and  nutrition.  Ed 
Orabam  patterned  the  future  In  "Natural 
Principles  of  Land  Use."  BUI  Vogt  in  "Boad 
to  Stmrlval,"  turned  the  spotlight  on  man 


and  his  environment — and  on  the  coming 
impact  of  population  on  resources.  Brom- 
fleld  literally  abandoned  the  novel  to  become 
the  inspired  salesman  of  the  movement.  Ira 
Gabrielson  brought  wildlife  Into  the  con- 
servation picture. 

A  great  satisfaction  of  having  participated 
in  all  this  has  been  the  opportunity  to  know 
these  men  and  many  more.  Back  in  the 
1940's  we  met  a  Missourian  who  fanned  1,800 
acres  out  on  our  southwest  prairie.  He  was 
Eugene  Poriot  of  Goldefi  City,  whose  fore- 
bears had  built  farm  machinery  in  Belleville. 
But  the  land  called  to  Gene  and  he  majored 
in  soil  science  and  chemistry  at  niinois  and 
set  out  to  farm.  The  record  he  established 
is  a  proud  one. 

The  land  Poirot  took  over  was  no  100- 
bushel  Com  Belt  land — but  badly  worn  blue- 
stem  prairie  that  had  lost  much  of  its  fertil- 
ity to  the  plow.  He  built  it  back;  built  a  fine 
life  for  his  family  while  doing  it;  became  fast 
friends  with  Bill  Albrecht  at  our  College  of 
Agriculture;  was  made  a  Master  Parmer  of 
America  and  a  Master  Conservationist  of 
Missouri,  among  many  honors.  Now  out  of 
his  experience  and  his  association  with  Dr. 
Albrecht,  Gene  has  written  a  book,  "Our  Mar- 
gin of  Life."  Both  men  appear  in  it;  Poirot 
a  acientlst  and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  farmer — 
and  Albrecht  a  philosopher  and  economist  as 
well  as  a  scientist  and  teacher. 

"Come  walk  with  me  in  my  virgin  bluestem 
prairie,  on  this  night  in  May,"  the  book  be- 
gins. "Listen  while  in  silence  it  reveals  the 
history  of  the  past.  Learn,  since  it  teaches 
the  lesson  of  siirvival.  Take  hope  from  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  Renew  your  faith  from 
the  murmur  of  its  creatures." 

Thus  Poirot  speaks  to  the  summer  moon, 
converses  with  the  sharpsblU  hawk,  talks  of 
the  great  horned  owl  in  the  elm  beside  Coon 
Creek — to  tell  what  is  in  essence  a  magnifi- 
cently simple  story.  This  is  that  there  can  be 
no  BtuTival  for  mankind — no  "Margin  of 
Life,"  to  use  the  book's  title — unless  we  fol- 
low nature's  most  basic  and  immutable  law. 
This  is  the  "law  of  return"  which  decrees 
that  we  voMBt  put  back  into  the  soil  in  some 
form  every  element  we  take  from  it  in  the 
crops  we  raise  and  ship  away  and  in  the  bad 
farming  techniques  which  cause  erosion  by 
wind  and  water. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  reports  the  authof. 
we  have  in  the  past  12  years  alone,  increased 
our  agricultural  production  tremendously — 
but  have  used  three  times  as  much  plant  food 
in  doing  this  as  we  have  returned  in  fer- 
tilizers of  all  kinds.  We  have  at  the  same 
time  suffered  a  10-percent  loes  in  farm  in- 
come which  has  brought  poverty  to  40  per- 
cent of  farm  families.  Worst  of  all,  we  are 
literally  subsidizing  this  destruction  with  a 
farm  prograna  that  pays  farmers  to  wear  out 
their  land  raising  greater  and  greater  quanti- 
ties of  soil-destroying  crops  that  nobody 
needs  or  can  afford  to  buy  and  use. 

Poirot  proposes  a  new  kind  of  farm  plan 
which  eliminates  Subsidies  for  sxirplus  crops, 
but  helps  farmers  who  grow  soil-building 
crops.  The  plan  is  not  new  and  it  is  sound. 
It  would  bring  American  agricultiire  into 
balance,  cut  the  cost  of  the  farm  program; 
save  our  land  and  create  a  decent  prosperity 
for  farmers.  It  faces  only  one  problem :  how 
to  seU  it  to  self-seeking  politicians  who  today 
control  the  farm  program. 
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E^TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

hOn.  norris  cotton 

or  MXW   HAMPSEmUE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CDTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  App'ndlx  of  the  Recobd  a  letter  I 
received  recently  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Ernest  Ik  Ills,  Jr.,  of  Hampton.  N.H.,  who 
I  am  prpud  to  say  are  constituents  of 
mine. 

The  tiioughtful  and  very  excellent 
summar: '  of  Government,  as  we  know  it 
under  tie  Great  Society,  contained  in 
this  letbT  is  worthy  of  careful  reading 
by  all  01  ir  citizens.  Their  observations 
point  ac<  urately  to  a  softness  and  weak- 
ness wh  ch  seem  to  pervade  our  whole 
society.  Benevolence  from  above,  with 
all  its  lureaucratic  pitfalls,  is  hardly 
an  enduring  substitute  for  individual 
initiative .  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  put  It 
so  well,  'there  must  be  a  better  way  to 
help  the  leservlng." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  orde  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow;: 

Hampton,  N.H., 

August  9,  1965. 
Senator  >  orris  Cotton, 
V.S.  Sena  e, 
Washintg  m,  D.C. 

Dear  Si  natob  Cotton  :  My  husband  and  I 
received  ;  oxir  latest  report  today.  We  look 
forward  o  reading  your  reports,  and  are 
usuaUy  1j  l  agreement  wltb  you.  Although 
we  have  a  very  low  Income  (classified  as  pov- 
erty strlc  ten  by  the  Federal  Qovemment) , 
we  have  ;  lo  d«8ire  to  freeloctd  off  the  Gov- 
ernment ind  are  strivliig  continually  for  a 
better  wa  r  of  life  by  using  our  own  initia- 
tive. 

It  is  th  :  tendency  for  moet  people  to  take 
the  easles  t  way,  and  with  the  Government 
handing  c  ut  Christmas  presents  year  around, 
it  is  bee  mlng  increasingly  easier  to  live 
without  V  orUng.  In  fact,  Individuals,  com- 
munities, cities,  and  States  are  beginning  to 
expect  th<  Government  to  pay  for  the  major 
part  of  a]  lythlng:  retirement,  health  insur- 
ance, red  svelopment,  and  highways,  etc.; 
they  evec  expect  the  Government  to  plan 
everythlni ;  for  the  futiire,  and  meanwhile 
they  are  grabbing  every  fistful  they  can 
for  everi  project  conceivable  (whether 
needed  or  not) .  They're  so  afraid  they  won't 
get  their  full  share.  We  brieve  that  Gov- 
ernment <  ontpol  Is  getting  out  off  hand,  that 
Individual  citizens  are  becoming  weaker,  and 
that,  as  a  result,  ova  Nation  is  weakening. 

This  Gieat  Society  might  really  be  great 
for  the  p  >Utlcally  favored  who  are  getting 
the  well-i  aid  administrative  Jobe  In  all  the 
newly  ton  led  bureatis,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
do  much  good  for  the  people  for  whom  it 
was  Inten  led  to  benefit.  When  projects  are 
done  on  a  Federal  level,  they  seem  to  incur 
a  great  de  il  of  bureaucratic  expense  and,  by 
the  time  he  funds  reach  the  citizens,  they 
are  almost  all  spent.  There  must  be  a  better 
way  to  h«  Ip  the  deserving. 
Sln(  ertiy, 

]  Ir.  and  Mrs.  O.  Ernkst  Mnxs,  Jr. 


A  Better  Understanding  of  Conditions  in 

Europe 

1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
continuing  parts  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Lu- 
cian  C.  Warren,  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press, Buffalo,  N.Y.  Mr.  Warren  returned 
recently  from  a  3-week  tour  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Parts  V,  VI,  and  vn  foUow: 

Visit     to     West     Germany — V:     Salzcitter 
Steel  Complex  Thrives 
(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

Salzchter,  Germany. — The  trademark  of 
the  Salzcitter  AG  (Company)  looks  like  a 
baby's  teething  ring,  but  world  Industry  has 
come  to  look  on  this  manufacturing  firm 
as  a  mighty  big  baby  with  plenty  of  bite. 

Officials  of  the  firm  explain  that  the  rec- 
tangular black  foundation  of  the  trademark 
Is  a  symbol  of  coal  and  represents  the  firm's 
mining  operation,  involving  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  oil. 

The  black  bar  in  the  middle  Is  a  s3rmbol  of 
a  steel  bar.  and  steel  is  one  of  SAG's  prin- 
cipal  products. 

SUBSIDIARIES 

The  circle  part  of  the  trademark  represents 
the  processing  industry  and  some  of  Salz- 
gitter's  more  than  50  subsidiaries  go  in  big 
for  retail  products,  including  buses  and 
trucks. 

Nerve  center  for  this  big  combine,  whose 
sales  make  it  about  the  31st  largest  manu- 
facturing firm  in  the  world,  is  in  the  town 
of  Salzgltter.  east  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Its  location  Is  due  to  nearby  deposits  of 
iron  ore.  Although  the  ferrous  content  of 
this  ore  Is  relatively  low,  only  up  to  about 
33  percent,  German  ingenuity  has  steadily 
lessened  this  economic  handicap.  By  sp>e- 
cial  processing,  refined  over  the  years  the 
amount  of  coke  needed  in  1  ton  of  steel 
produced  with  Salzgltter  iron  ore  was  re- 
duced from  3,600  pounds  in  1939  to  840 
pounds  today. 

BOMBS  MISS 

So  a  big  industry  began  building  up  before 
the  war,  and  oddly  enough  the  bombs 
dropped  by  the  Allies  missed  most  of  the 
steelworks  here. 

But  what  the  bombs  failed  to  do,  the 
British,  who  occupied  this  zone  after  the 
war,  promptly  set  out  to  do  and  succeeded. 
Until  1949,  it  was  British  poUcy  to  send  to 
Elngland  all  the  steel  producing  facilities 
they  could  transport  from  Germany  and  then 
destroy  the  rest. 

Salzgltter  s  steel  industry  was  razed,  but 
when  the  British  withdrew  and  German  in- 
dustrial reconstruction  began,  this  area  be- 
gan to  grow. 

handicaps 

After  overcoming  the  British-administered 
setback,  Salzgltter  ran  into  a  strictly  Ger- 
man handicap.  The  combine  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
federal  government  does  not  always  shell  out 
the  deutsche  marks  in  the  ratio  that  Salz- 
gitter's  managers  think  necessary  for  ex- 
pansion. Only  recently,  for  instance,  it 
borrowed  a  cool  95  million  marks  (about 
$24  million)  from  private  sources  to  remedy 
its   undercapitalization. 

An  inspection  trip  through  Its  steelworks 
produced  evidence  that  Salzgltter  is  utilizing 


all  the  latest  steel  producing  devices.  Includ- 
ing oxygen-blowing  procedures  licensed  frran 
American  firms. 

concentration 

Perhaps  its  greatest  genius  is  concentrat- 
ing such  a  big  slice  of  industrial  processes 
in  one  small  area.  The  steel  producing  plant 
is  next  door  to  the  iron  ore  mines,  and  a  bus 
and  truck  assembly  plant  is  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  steel  plant. 

Salzgltter  sells  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing America,  but  the  firm's  sales  manager 
says  the  Americans  are  playing  it  a  bit  rough 
these  days  demanding  all  kinds  of  proof  that 
the  firm  does  not  sell  Its  products  in  America 
under  cost,  thvis  violating  antidumping  leg- 
islation. 

LOWER  WAGES 

It  can  well  be  understood  how  U.S.  steel 
factories  feel  hurt  when  the  average  wage 
for  the  steelworker  in  this  area  Ls  only  about 
$65  a  week,  considerably  less  than  American 
factories  have  to  pay  their  production  work- 
ers. 

Even  despite  these  difficulties,  Salzgltter 
sells  about  $10  million  worth  of  products 
each  year  to  the  United  States,  but  feels  it 
is  somewhat  of  a  two-way  street  because  it 
imports  about  $6  million  worth  of  parts  and 
raw  materials  needed  from  the  United  States. 


Visit  to  Germany — VI:   Handling  of  Cargo 

Here  Called  Poor 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

Hamburg,  Germany. — A  German  ship  line 
executive  said  that  one  reason  Buffalo  Is 
being  largely  bypassed  in  European-Great 
Lakes  ocean  commerce  is  poor  cargo  han- 
dling in  the  Queen  City  port. 

"The  port  of  Buffalo  has  missed  the  boat 
in  some  respects."  according  to  Harald  Weiss- 
leder,  manager  of  the  Leo  Adams  firm  In 
Hamburg,  a  partner  in  the  operations  of  the 
Hamburg-Chicago  Steamship  Line.  "The 
port  facilities  are  not  as  advantageous  as  in 
other  lake  ports,  particularly  in  the  speed 
and  care  in  handling  cargo." 

Furthermore,  he  added,  the  experience  of 
his  and  other  lines  is  that  labor  costs  are 
considerably  higher  in  Buffalo  than  in  other 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

In  the  past.  Weissleder  maintained,  steve- 
doring work  performed  at  the  port  of  Buf- 
falo was  "performed  very  slowly  and  very 
carelessly.  Sometimes  the  cargo  damage 
has  been  enormous." 

improvements 

The  poor  quality  of  cargo  handling  was 
most  noticeable  In  Buffalo  in  the  first  few 
years  since  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  opened 
In  1959,  he  says.  He  gave  credit  to  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Port  Authority  for  improv- 
ing the  terminal  facilities  at  the  port 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  he  said  he  thought 
there  is  still  room  for  much  Improvement 
in  the  stevedoring  operations. 

Weissleder  will  grant  that  economics  also 
enters  into  the  picture  of  Buffalo's  port 
usage  by  European  ships.  Since  the  seaway 
opened,  there  has  Just  not  been  sufficiently 
high  demand  in  Buffalo  for  European  prod- 
ucts or  vice  versa  to  make  a  regular  schedule 
for  the  foreign  freighters  to  stop  there. 

This    Is    contrary    to    the    preseaway    en 
when   the  smaller   European   ships,   limited 
to    the    14-foot    draft    of    the    all -Canadian 
canal    bypassing    the    St.    Lawrence    R.ip  ct- 
made  regular  stops  at  the  Queen  City. 
scheduled 

"But  so  far  as  I  know  no  ships  from 
Western  Exirope  now  make  regular  stops  ac 
Buffalo,"  he  said.  "When  a  line  gets  a  con- 
tract to  deliver  goods  to  Buffalo,  then  a 
special  stop  Is  scheduled  and  the  line  ad- 
vertises in  trade  publications  that  the  stop 
will  be  made  and  often  gets  additional 
business." 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  sta- 
tistics supplied  by  the  Hamburg  Chamber 
of    Commerce,    shows    the    infrequency    of 
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Hambvirg  freighter  stops  at  Buffalo  as  com- 
pared with  sister  Great  Lakes  ports  (figures 
tot  1964  not  yet  avaUable)  : 


"Well  be  happy  to  itop  in  Buffalo  a«  fre- 
quently as  the  d^nand  waJTant*."  he  added. 


10S3 

1962 

Num- 
ber oJ 
vessels 

Net 
regis- 
tered 

tons 

Num- 
ber of 
vessels 

Net 
regis- 
tered 

tans 

WESTBOUND 

From  Hamburg  to— 
Buffalo 

3 

169 
119 
130 
104 
89 

7 
145 
69 
87 
74 
44 

7,762 
364,699 
267,  6G4 
28.1, 372 
24,'i,  775 
22,1, 153 

13,665 
319, 592 
159, 619 
199, 189 
176, 786 
113.430 

12 
163 
lOS 
130 
107 

66 

18 
161 
61 
71 
76 
48 

33.600 

Chicago.   

342,368 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

220,231 
251,648 

Milwaukee 

Toledo 

200,504 
161,932 

E.^STBOUND 

To  TTamburg  from— 

Buffalo - 

Ciilcago 

37, 248 
304,030 

Cleveland 

Detroit            .  -- 

139,375 
149,484 

Milwaukee 

Toledo.- 

160,076 
103,629 

navigation 

In  1965,  Weissleder's  Hamburg-Chicago  line 
has  had  one  of  its  freighters,  the  Zosma, 
make  a  midsummer  stop  at  Buffalo  to  drop 
off  2,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  products  plus 
some  general  cargo.  Over  the  last  several 
years,  the  Hamburg-Chicago  line  has  had  on 
an  average  of  one  to  three  Buffalo  stops  dur- 
ing the  navigation  season. 

One  of  the  interesting  byproducts  of  Buf- 
falo's reputation  as  a  poor  cargo  handling 
port  was  an  effort  by  Mediterranean-to-Great 
Lakes  shippers  to  add  a  surcharge  for  port 
handling  at  Buffalo.  The  State  of  New  YcH-k 
and  the  port  of  Buffalo  fought  the  asur- 
charge  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commls- 
Blon  and  won,  and  the  surcharge  was  elimi- 
nated. 

But  Weissleder  said  it  was  a  P3rrrhic  vic- 
tory  because  most   Mediterranean  shippers 
now  refuse  to  make  any  stops  in  Buffalo. 
simplified 

The  problem  of  West  European  shippers 
In  terminal  handling  costs  in  Great  Lakes 
ports  has  been  simplified  this  year,  Weiss- 
leder said,  by  a  new  system  by  which  the 
rates  cover  only  port-to-port  handling 
charges,  including  unloading  from  ship  to 
port  shed,  but  not  those  of  transferring  from 
Bhed  to  truck  or  railroad  car. 

U.S.  Iron  and  steel  importers  are  fighting 
the  new  system  in  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  but  Weissleder  said  he  thought 
they  will  lose.  As  a  result  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, Europe's  shipping  lines  have  been  able 
to  keep  rates  the  same,  despite  rising  costs. 

Looking  at  the  Great  Lakes-West  European 
ocean  commerce  in  general,  the  German 
shipping  executive  is  happy  with  rising  ton- 
nages each  year.  He  said  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  handling  ships  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently as  in  the  Welland  Canal,  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  each  navigation 
season  the  only  times  when  there's  a  ship- 
ping traffic  congestion  problem. 

GOOD    SERVICE 

Weissleder  offered  no  comfort  to  promoters 
of  the  AU-American  Canal  connecting  Lakes 
Erie  and  Buffalo  through  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier. He  said  the  Welland  Canal  facilities 
under  the  Improvement  program  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  is  providing  good  service 
to  shippers.  He  foresaw  no  need  for  the  other 
canal  and  doubts  even  that  its  construction 
would  aid  the  port  of  Buffalo  in  enticing 
more  frequent  stops  by  ocean  vessels.  The 
difference  in  time  between  transit  via  the 
Welland  or  the  proposed  AU-American  Canal 
would  be  negligible,  he  said. 

His  main  hope  for  the  port  of  Buffalo  Is 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  stevedoring 
and  an  expansion  In  Buffalo-European 
trade. 


Visit  to  Wkbt  Okbmant — ^VII:   Economic 

MTB*rT.»  SOM  Of  Bkctlz 

(By  Ludan  C.  Warren) 

WousBtTRO,  Gbrmakt. — ^In  all  of  West  Ger- 
many, there  is  no  more  striking  example  of 
the  Wirtschaftswunder,  the  economic  mir- 
acle by  which  a  war-ravaged  nation  has  be- 
come tremendously  prosperous,  than  the 
Volkswagen  success  story. 

The  Volkswagen  "Beetle"  is  produced  here. 
This  is  the  small  auto  that  has  tickled  the 
fancy  of  the  world.  It  is  the  car  which  has 
been  maniifactured  in  the  greatest  quantity 
since  Henry  Ford's  Model  T. 

Ford  produced  15  million  Tin  Lizzies,  and 
the  8  millionth  Volkswagen  Beetle  already  is 
on  the  road  and  they  are  coming  off  the  pro- 
dtiction  line  at  the  rate  of  6,000  a  day.  one 
for  every  10  seconds  of  the  two-shift  working 
day  here. 

OUT   OF   RUBBLE 

A  half-day  at  the  Volkswagen  plant  at 
Wolfsburg,  the  largest  in  the  world  for  as- 
sembling passenger  autos  under  one  roof, 
left  this  nonmechanically  minded  observer 
In  a  benumbed  state. 

Credit  for  this  amazing  amalgam  of  a  de- 
signing genius  in  the  small  car  field  and  a 
I>roduction-sales  organization  that  has  even 
taught  the  Americans  a  thing  or  two  goes  to 
two  men,  each  with  the  title  of  "professor." 

Prof.  Ferdinand  Porsche  dreamed  about  a 
people's  car  for  years,  finally  got  a  go-ahead 
from  Hitler  to  buUd  it.  Then  the  war  came 
along  and  his  Volkswagen  plant  made  war 
materials  instead — or  did  until  Allied  bomb- 
ing reduced  it  to  rubble.  But  in  1948,  the 
Tictors  allowed  Porsche  and  s  General  Mo- 
tors-trained engineer  by  the  name  of  Prof. 
Heinz  Nordhoff  to  transform  the  rubble  into 
this  moet  modem  of  plants,  and  the  Volks- 
wagen saga  was  begun. 

TWO   LAKE    PORTS 

Although  the  Germans  run  It,  they  are  Uie 
the  first  to  admit  that  they  borrowed 
heavily  on  American  techniques,  machinery, 
and  raw  materials.  They  explain  that  they 
buy  sealed-beam  headlights  and  ooal  from 
West  Virginia,  giant  metal  presses  from 
Great  Lakes  industry,  and  machine  tools 
from  New  England,  all  to  the  tune  of  $75- 
mlllion  in  recent  years. 

Volkswagen  ships  that  ply  the  Atlantic, 
including  many  that  find  their  way  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  Great  Lakes  ports, 
carry  many  thousands  oif  the  little  Volks- 
wagen Beetles.  On  the  return  trips,  the 
decks  for  the  small  cars  fold  aside  and  the 
ship  usually  is  loaded  with  bulk  cargo,  coal. 
or  grain. 

It  Is  one  of  the  Buffalo  port's  misfortunes 
that,  as  yet,  the  little  Volkswagen  Is  not 
shipped  direct  to  the  Queen  City.  Chicago 
and  Toledo  are  the  car's  two  ports  of  entry 
for  the  lakes,  and  vehicles  for  Buffalo  and 
the  Upstate  New  York  area  are  generally 
trucked  from  Port  Newark,  N  J. 

MxrrCAL  ukderstandino 

During  1964,  some  18,463  Volkswagen  ve- 
hicles were  handled  through  Chicago  and 
25,261  through  Toledo,  and  it's  a  pity  that 
the  Port  of  Buffalo  can't  get  some  of  this 
business. 

Some  350,000  Volkswagen  Beetles  are  sold 
yearly  in  America,  and  they  are  by  far  the 
biggest  selling  foreign  car  in  America.  The 
Volkswagen  people  here  like  to  think  they 
arent  hurting  domestic  sales  of  American 
motorcar  manufacturers  because  they  are 
satisfying  the  desires  of  some  Americans  for 
small  cars.  The  idea,  at  least  from  the 
6tandp>oint  of  the  Volkswagen  people,  is  to 
let  the  Americans  sell  their  larger  oars  in 
Europe  in  return  for  the  favor  of  Volkswagen 
dominating  the  Imported  small-car  market 
in  the  United  States. 

Americans  do  sell  many  cars  in  Europe, 


mostly  through  their  European  plants,  but 
their  "shunning"  of  the  small-car  market  in 
the  Untted  States  te  probably  not  entirely 
altruistic.  A  trip  through  the  Volkswagen 
plant  in  Wolfsburg  Is  suflksient  to  convince 
this  observer  tSxat  the  Germans  have  built  a 
better  mousetrap  in  the  small-car  field  and 
Americans  have  wisely  decided  not  to  com- 
pete. 

Vietnam  Denion$tration  on 
Tennessee  Campns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  we  have  seen  some 
demonstrations  on  the  college  campuses 
of  this  Nation  that  have  certainly  been 
disgraceful. 

We  in  Tennessee  are  certainly  proud 
of  our  colleges  and  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  furthermore,  we 
were  certainly  proud  of  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxvllle 
when  they  paused  for  15  minutes  during 
a  schoolday  to  conduct  a  patriotic  rally 
in  support  of  the  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam. 

There  appeared  an  excellent  editorial 
in  the  Jackson  Sun  which  is  an  out- 
standing newspaper,  not  only  In  Ten- 
nessee but  the  Nation  as  well,  relative 
to  this  fine  demonstration  by  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
The  editorial  is  so  outstanding  that  I 
thought  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  a  former  member  of  our 
press  corps  here"  in  the  Congress,  L.  G. 
Laycook,  who  was  associated  with  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  who  has  since 
gone  back  to  Jackson  to  be  associated 
with  his  family's  firm,  the  Laycook 
Printing  Co.,  was  pinch  hitting  as  an 
editorial  writer  and  wrote  this  editorial: 

The  editorial  follows: 

Vietnam  Demonstration  on  Tennessee 
Camfits 

While  the  wave  of  anti-Vietnam  dMn- 
onstratlons  continues  to  sweep  across  col- 
lege campuses  and  into  the  streets  of  miftiy 
cities  throughout  the  Nation,  Tennesseans 
can  be  proud  of  an  incident  that  took  place 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee at  Knoxvllle,  last  week.  On  ITiurs- 
day,  about  700  U-T  students  paused  for  15 
minutes  during  t3ie  schoolday  to  conduct  a 
patriotic  rally  in  support  of  U.S.  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

This  was  in  the  true  tradition  of  the  Vol- 
unteer State  and  it  came  at  a  most  appro- 
priate time  when  leftwing  radicals  seem  to 
be  taking  over  the  campuses  of  many  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  laarning  across  the 
country. 

We  hope  the  example  set  by  undergrad- 
uates on  the  U-T  campus  wUl  spread  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  were  indications 
over  the  weekend  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  long  series  of  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstrations,  participants  were 
met  by  counterdemonstrators  in  both  the 
East  and  Par  West. 

These  demonstrations  against  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  They 
have  becom^e  a  serious  matter  and  can  no 
longer  be  dismissed  as  mere  mischlefmak- 
ing  on  the  part  of  a  few  fuzzy-thinking  col- 
lege students. 
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as  the  Swedish  Baptist  Church  of  Engle- 
wood  80  years  ago.  When  the  Swedish 
language  ceased  to  be  used  In  the  public 
services,  the  name  was  changed  to  Emer- 
ald Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  1941,  and 
to  Salem  Baptist  Church  In  1954.  It  Is 
the  sixth  Baptist  church  of  Swedish 
origin  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  story  of  Salem  really  begins  with 
the  adventures  of  two  carpenters,  John 
Ost  and  Louis  Johnson,  members  of  the 
Third  Baptist  Church  in  South  Chicago. 
One  day  they  walked  from  South  Chi- 
cago to  Englewood  in  search  of  work. 
They  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would 
guide  them,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed, for  they  found  both  employ- 
ment and  shelter  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  was  3  years  before 
any  religious  work  had  begun  in  this 
vicinity.  These  two  carpenters  felt  that 
there  was  need  of  a  Sunday  school  and 
a  church  in  this  locality  and  prayed  that 
God  would  open  the  way. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  a  history  and 
leave  out  the  names  of  men  and  women 
who  have  given  many  years  of  devoted 
service  to  Salem  Baptist  Church  and  its 
organizations.  There  are  those  who  are 
now  working  in  the  Sunday  school  with 
children,  whose  grandparents  were  in 
their  classes  years  ago.  Others  are  giv- 
ing much  of  themselves  as  leaders  of 
youth  organizations.  But  if  we  began  to 
mention  names,  we  are  sure  we  would 
miss  some,  so  we  will  leave  it  with  Grod 
who  will  satisfactorily  reward  every  good 
and  faithful  servant. 

I  take  pride  in  being  able  to  present 
even  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Salem 
Baptist  Church  to  this  great  body. 

I  pay  tribute  to  your  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion to  fostering  Christianity  and  learn- 
ing in  your  community.  The  Inspiration 
of  Salem  Baptist  Church  will  be  fulfilled 
and  generations  of  our  children  will  meet 
the  world  as  the  wisely  intelligent,  God- 
loving,  and  well-educated  American  citi- 
zens that  we  would  have  wanted — and  we 
all  earnestly  desire  them  to  be. 
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MtJRPHY      of      Illinois.    Mr. 

October    10,    1965,    Salem 

of  Chicago,  Dl.,  cele- 

^th  anniversary.    I  believe  It 

nterest  not  only  to  my  col- 

to  the  Nation  to  know  the 

value  and  history  of  Salem 


A  Treasure  of  Could-Be  Beauty 
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Salem  Baptist  Church  was  organized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  attention  and  efforts  that  have 
been  directed  toward  the  beautification 
of  our  Nation  and  the  purification  of  Its 
rivers,  I  should  like  to  call  the  Members' 
attention  to  an  eloquent  expression  of 
local  purpKJse  in  my  State  of  Connecticut, 
a  State  whose  interest  in  natural  beauty 
and  whose  fund  of  natural  assets  are  un- 
surpassed in  the  Nation.  An  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Waterbury  American 
emphasizes  our  pride  in  our  natural  as- 
sets and  the  determination  that  we  and 
all  Americans  must  have  to  take  the 
necessary  ster>s  to  restore  them  to  their 
wonted  natural  excellence. 

A  Treasure  of  Could-Be  Beauty 

If  you  haven't  ridden  the  new  highway 
through  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  from  Derby 


to  Torrington,  this  is  a  wonderful  time  to 
do  so.  Pick  the  next  clear  October  morning 
and  make  an  early  start.  We  guarantee  that 
the  autumn  foliage  will  give  your  soul  a  lift. 
We  guarantee  that  (where  nature  Is  still  in 
charge)  you  will  be  fascinated  with  the  new 
views  of  a  beautiful  valley  that  are  available 
from  the  splendid  modern  roads  that  run 
high  over  the  river.  The  rock  walls  are  spec- 
tacular and  the  misty  vistas  down  the  twist- 
ing, bright -colored  ravine  will  remind  you, 
again,  that  this  is  essentially  a  place  of  pro- 
found beauty,  a  place  that  we  can  be  proud 
to  claim  as  "our  part  of  the  country." 

But  it  is  also  a  river  valley  which  could 
be  made  a  great  deal  more  attractive  than 
it  is;  and  we  hope  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  rehabilitation  and  beauti- 
fication of  the  Naugatuck  Valley  can  become 
as  much  a  part  of  our  regional  development 
as  the  construction  of  the  magnificier.t  high- 
ways that  are  being  completed  here. 

The  highways  that  run  along  the  valley 
provide  a  great  many  newcomer  autoists 
their  first  impressions  of  Waterbtu-y  and  the 
other  communities  of  this  river  route. 
Waterbury  and  its  partner  towns  should  get 
to  work  and  tidy  up  these  approaches — so 
that  the  first  impressions  will  be  good  ones. 

We  ought  to  make  sure  that  the  people  who 
travel  our  valley  do  not  have  to  look  at  trash- 
strewn  areas  in  back  of  factories.  We  ought 
to  make  a  census  of  all  the  eyesores — and 
clean  them  up  as  fast  as  possible,  starting 
with  the  worst  ones  first.  We  ought  to  ex- 
plore all  the  possibilities  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral aid  for  projects  to  beautify  the  areas 
adjacent  to  Route  8. 

Nor  is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  redevel- 
opment and  renewal  plans  should  incor- 
porate the  idea  of  freshening  up  the  premises 
along  this  route.  The  buildings  and  the 
uses  to  which  adjacent  land  is  put  are  the 
community's  front  yard.  What  the  passer- 
by sees  along  the  valley  may  tell  him  most  of 
what  he  will  ever  know  about  the  cities  and 
towns  here.  There  are  places  In  this  "front 
yard"  that  make  us  look  like  a  race  of  dump 
pickers.  Some  of  these  "front  yard"  aspects 
imply  that  we  have  a  low  opinion  of  our- 
selves, indeed. 

Most  Important  of  all,  however,  there  is 
the  need  to  eliminate  the  pollution  of  the 
river — a  matter  which  we  hope  will  get  a 
great  deal  of  attention  '  from  Governor 
Dempsey's  newly  formed  Clean  Water  Task 
Force,  which  has  been  organized  to  present 
a  statewide  antipollution  program  to  the 
1967  legislature. 

In  the  upper  sections  of  the  Naugatuck 
Valley,  the  worst  pollution  now  oomes  from 
industrial  wastes.  But  they  contribute  to 
the  problem  of  raw  sewage  pollution  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley.  Chemical  con- 
tamination prevents  the  biological  purifica- 
tion   process   which   would  normally   occur. 

The  restoration  of  a  clean  and  beautiful 
watercourse  In  the  lovely  valley  that  Is  ours 
should  be  one  of  the  major  public  alms  in 
this  region.  It  ought  to  be  a  prime  objective 
of  all  the  local  organli^lons  which  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  nature  and  conservation. 
It  ought  to  be  a  major  item  on  the  action 
agendas  of  both  political  parties. 

"Clean  Up  the  Naugatuck  River"  ought 
to  be  a  year-round  determination  here. 
There  ought  to  be  a  Naugatuck  Valley 
restoration  program  supported  In  the  most 
active  way  possible  by  every  Individual,  vol- 
untary group,  industrial  organization,  civic 
club,  and  professional  association.  If  there 
are  any  who  doubt  the  possibilities,  we  arc 
sure  a  trip  along  the  new  Route  8  will  do 
much  to  persuade  them.  Without  much 
more  than  a  sustained  effort  at  good  hotise- 
keeplng  here,  we  could  make  oTir  valley  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  beautiful  showplaces. 
It  would  be  the  best  way  In  the  world  to 
tell  each  visitor  what  kind  of  people  we  are, 
what  we  believe  In,  and  how  we  like  to  live- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  thoughtful  and  constructive 
statement  by  Mr.  Harold  L.  Mack  of 
Carmel,  Calif.,  in  which  he  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  "council  of  agreement"  in 
the  United  Nations  organization. 

Mr.  Mack's  Idea  Is  explained  in  his 
statement  which  follows  below.  It  is 
\ery  valuable  for  its  highlighting  the 
often-neglected  fact  of  the  common 
needs  of  men  throughout  the  world  who 
are  now  divided  by  political  and  Ideolog- 
ical boimfiaries.  In  this  era,  with  con- 
flict so  often  prevalent  in  our  thoughts, 
it  is  both  good  and  necessary  to  remind 
ourselves  of  this  basic  fact. 

The  statement  follows: 

For  A  Real  United  Nations 

A  new  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
has  Just  been  appointed  by  the  President, 
but  regardless  of  Justice  Goldberg's  great 
ability  and  high  Ideals,  I  doubt  If  he  will  be 
able  to  bring  the  United  Nations  a  fulfillment 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized. 

The  U.N.  had  better  be  renamed  the  dis- 
united Nations  Inasmuch  as  all  the  delegates 
spend  most  of  their  efforts  In  vituperative 
criticism,  bickering  and  provocative  speeches, 
all  calculated  to  create  discord  rather  than 
understanding.  A  vital  change  is  needed  If 
the  UJ^.  Is  to  come  closer  to  ful&lllng  the 
high  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized. 

To  accomplish  this.  It  would  appear  wise 
that  In  addition  to  the  two  main  governing 
bodies,  namely  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council,  a  new  governing  body 
be  organized  to  be  called  "The  Council  of 
Agreement."  This  council  would  consist  of 
delegates  from  the  countries  composing  the 
Security  Co\incll,  including  Red  China, 
whose  avowed  purpose  would  be  the  study- 
ing and  publicizing  the  many  points  of 
similarity  and  agreement  which  today  exist 
in  all  countries,  regardless  of  their  political 
or  religious  philosophies. 

The  delegates  would  focus  their  attention 
on  the  humanities  and  they  would  soon  dis- 
cover that  the  simple  people  who  make  up 
the  largest  portion  of  every  country  In  the 
world  are  basically  alike.  They  would  learn 
that  the  hopes  and  desires  of  all  people  are 
for  peace,  happiness,  knowledge,  health,  love 
and  food — that  all  have  a  deep  desire  to 
enjoy  the  many  blessings  the  Creator  has 
endowed  us  with,  and  that  It  is  only  man 
and  his  hatreds  and  greed  that  has  brought 
suffering  to  the  world. 

They  would  examine  the  goals  and  meth- 
ods being  used  by  the  various  leaders  toward 
fulfilling  these  desires,  and  would  see  that 
some  were  obvious  failures  while  others  were 
successful. 

The  delegates  would  find  so  many  points 
of  similarity  among  the  desires  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  every  race,  that 
their  findings  and  reports  to  the  General  As- 
sembly couldn't  help  but  wipe  out  and  make 
ridiculous  the  illogical  political  disagree- 
ments, the  name  calling  and  the  selfish 
nationalism  the  other  delegates  are  con- 
stantly Indulging  In. 

If  Ambassador  Goldberg  really  wants  to 
accomplish  his  stated  high  purposes,  he  must 


be  brave  enough  to  ttim  his  back  on  the 
present  methods  being  employed  and  spend 
his  proven  talents  in  organizing  the  "council 
of  agreement"  and  by  so  doing,  bring  back 
to  the  United  Nations  the  chance  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  for  which  this  most  Important 
body  was  originally  created. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  L.  Mack. 
Carmel,  Calif. 


The  Relationship  of  Subsidies  to  Maritime 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIRGIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  great  congressional  interest 
in  recent  maritime  developments,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  Til- 
ford  Smith,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuiding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  which 
was  delivered  at  the  Propeller  Club  Con- 
vention in  Galveston,  Tex.,  October  14, 
1965. 

Mr.  Smith  reveals  that  the  Govern- 
ment's appropriations  for  subsidized 
merchant  ship  construction — the  pres- 
ent annual  level  of  approximately  $100 
million — ^is  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  virtually  dollar  for  dollar  In 
the  form  of  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Smith  makes  an  excellent  case  for 
the  continuation  of.  certain  Government 
subsidies  and  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  his  statement. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
his  remarks  herewith  In  the  Record: 
Panel    Discussion — "The    Relationship    of 
Subsidies  to  Maritime  Progress" 

(Remarks  by  W.  Tllford  Smith,  executive 
vice  president,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Co.,  at  the  American  merchant 
marine  conference.  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Galveston,  Tex.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  be  with  this  group  of  shipping  and  ship- 
building associates  and  such  distinguished 
panel  members. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
strongly  support  the  proposition  that  econo- 
mies in  Government  should  be  a  constant 
goal.  Every  dollar  extracted  from  us  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  must  be  expended  wisely. 
As  the  cost  of  Government  Increases,  all 
needless  expendltiues  should  be  eliminated. 
And  I  would  Inclvide  subsidies  of  many  types 
In  these  expenditures. 

However,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  word 
"subsidy"  must  be  properly  understood.  It 
Is  hardly  a  new  term.  Throughout  history, 
kings  and  heads  of  government  have  used 
funds  from  state  treasiules  to  aid  activities 
deemed  Important  to  the  survival  of  their 
reign.  Today  stibsldles  are  chiefly  granted 
by  governments  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment or  support  of  enterprises  deemed  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public  or  important  to 
the  public  good.  In  yeexs  past,  this  assist- 
ance was  sometimes  called  subvention  or 
bounties,  and  it  has  only  been  In  recent 
times  that  the  word  "subsidy" — no  matter 
how  important  or  worthy  Its  purposes  might 


be — ^has  fallen  into  disreput.  No  doubt,  a 
part  of  the  stigma  Is  deserved,  and  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  all  meritorious  subsidies  are 
often  included  under  the  same  umbrella  with 
the  bad. 

There  has  been  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  some — in  positions  of  authority — to  criti- 
cize and  downgrade  maritime  subsidies. 
They  appear  to  ask  themselves — how  can  we 
get  rid  of  these  subsidies? 

The  same  people  have  promoted  the  high- 
ly improbable  Idea  that  perhaps  the  United 
States  can  get  by  without  a  merchant  ma- 
rine or  without  our  own  shipyards.  They 
seem  to  be  saying,  get  rid  of  maritime  sub- 
sidies, and  we  will  be  budgetary  heroes — 
we  will  have  saved  less  than  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  national  budget. 

It  Is  In  this  area  of  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent that  all  of  the  recent  dialog  with 
respect  to  maritime  subsidies  has  taken  place. 
Roughly,  8  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
last  year,  or  98  billion,  represented  payments 
of  subsidies  of  all  types.  Farm  support  pro- 
grams totaled  $5.6  billion,  or  6  percent  of  the 
national  budget,  or  70  percent  of  all  subsidies. 
Payments  for  merchant  ship  construction 
totaled  $80  million,  or  1  percent  of  all  sub- 
sidies. These  are  figures  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Economic  Committee. 

Let's  turn  to  another  subsidized  facet 
which  surpasses  many  times  over  the  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  Federal  payments  for 
maritime  purposes.  I  refer  to  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  never  stated  that  our  space  programs 
are  totaUy  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
xiry.  It  is  rarely  pointed  out  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  these  programs  Is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5  billion — or  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  national  budget. 

Since  1957,  $30  billion  has  been  expended 
for  our  space  activities.  To  support  our  na- 
tional goals  In  space,  it  is  predicted  that  an- 
other $60  billion  will  be  spent  during  the 
next  9  years.  Justification  for  these  tre- 
mendous expenditures  Is  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional prestige  and  national  security.  A 
space  official  has  told  the  Congress:  "You 
can't  put  a  price  tag  on  either  national  pres- 
tige or  national  security."  But  he  failed  to 
add  that  you  cannot  have  either  of  these 
without  control  of  the  seas. 

There  Is  no  talk  of  obtaining  foretgn-bullt 
space  vehicles  and  orbital  laboratories.  It  Is 
recognized  that  the  cultivation  and  growth 
of  the  necessary  technologies  must  take  place 
in  this  country,  under  our  supervision,  In  our 
facilities,  and  with  our  technicians  and  our 
labor  force. 

Not  so  today,  with  respect  to  merchant 
ship  construction.  Those  who  administer  the 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  appear  to  have  &h 
absolute  disregard  for  the  positive  evidences 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  outbuilding  us  by  a 
ratio  of  4  to  1,  and  that  the  Communists 
could  soon  control  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world, 
knowing  full  well  that  no  world  power  has 
ever  reihalned  great  that  has  not  had  con- 
trol of  the  seas.  Our  administration  seems 
to  have  little  Interest  In  winning  the  race 
with  the  Russian^  on  the  oceans,  and  appear 
to  be  satisfied  vith  the  idea  of  turning  over 
our  shlpbulldinc  contracts  to  foreign  ship- 
yards. \ 

The  fact  that  every  other  leading  maritime 
nation  of  the  world  is  taking  steps  to  stimu- 
late and  support  their  own  shipyards  in 
their  own  self-interest,  through  increased 
governmental  assistance  and  greater  subsi- 
dies, is  lost  or  not  considered  by  some  of  our 
people.  The  fact  that  many  workers  would 
lose  their  Jobs  is  perhaps  rationalized  by 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  means  of  subsidies  for  poverty, 
rent,  retraining,  and  so  on — a  point  which 
will  be  obscured  whUe  they  are  being  ac- 
claimed as  budgetary  heroes  for  saving  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 
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construction-differential  subsidy  pro- 
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conventional,  more  generalized  multipller- 
tjrpe  analysis  was  used  with  an  example  ship 
costing  in  roimd  ntmibers  $10  million  to 
biiild  in  this  country  and  for  which  a  con- 
struction subsidy  of  about  50  percent  or  $5 
million,  was  provided.  This  $5  milion  sub- 
sidy leads  to  a  direct  first  round  increase  in 
spending  of  $10  million,  which  Includes  the 
investment  by  the  shipping  company.  The 
spending  process  is  a  continuous  one,  from 
an  autonomous  Increase  in  Ejx;ndlng  there 
will  result  in  Infinite  number  of  rounds  of 
spending  (each  normally  diminishing  in 
magnitude)  as  money  flows  from  businesses 
to  conrumers  (in  the  form  of  wages,  salaries, 
rent,  interest,  and  profits)  and  from  con- 
sumers to  bxisinesses  (in  the  form  of  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services) . 

Prom  these  studies,  it  Is  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  impact  that  this  $10  million  added 
in  the  U.S.  economy  would  have  on  spend- 
ing, savings,  and  taxes.  On  the  first  round 
alone,  new  spending  in  the  consumer  classi- 
fication would  amount  to  about  $6.7  million, 
new  savings  would  be  generated,  additional 
State  and  local  tax  revenues  would  accrue, 
and  Federal  tax  revenues  of  about  $1.6  mil- 
lion would  be  generated.  The  $6.7  million 
spent  for  consumer  goods  and  services  in  the 
first  round  then  becomes  added  income  in  the 
economy  in  the  second  round  of  spending. 
From  this  round-by-round  pattern  of  spend- 
ing it  can  be  determined  that  after  10  rounds. 
Income  in  the  economy  will  have  been  In- 
creased by  more  than  $30  million  and 
Federal  tax  revenues  by  about  $4.9  million. 

Thus,  money  that  would  be  spent  abroad 
for  vessels  built  in  foreign  shipyards,  as  has 
been  proposed,  is  retained  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  works,  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  multiplier  principle,  to  generate 
additional  income  and  employment  in  our 
economy.  In  addition,  the  subsidy  helps  to 
maintain  a  domestic  ship  construction  and 
repair  capability  for  use  in  times  of  national 
emergency  and  furthermore  serves  to-relieve 
substantial  pressure  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
international  payments. 

If  the  construction-differential  subsidy 
program  were  to  be  expanded  to  Involve  new 
spending  of  an  additional  $100  million  an- 
nually, it  would  generate  additional  Income 
in  the  U.S.  economy  of  over  $600  million,  with 
new  savings.  Increased  State  and  local  tax 
revenues,  and  added  Federal  tax  revenues  of 
over  $900  million.  Employment  would  be 
provided  for  some  additional  80,000  workers. 
And  of  course,  the  balance-of -payments  po- 
sition of  the  country  would  be  benefited  by 
some  additional  $100  million — the  funds 
that  U.S.  shipping  companies  would  need  in 
order  to  have  ships  built  abroad. 

Thtis  we  answer  the  question:  At  what 
cost  Is  the  Government  obtaining  these  bene- 
fits? Presently,  the  annual  outlay  for  the 
subsidy  Is  about  $100  million.  But  this  does 
not  represent  the  net  cost.  To  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  net  cost  Involved,  it  Ls  nec- 
essary to  deduct  from  the  original  outlay  the 
taxes  that  fiow  back  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  the  increased  business  ac- 
tivity. Our  analysis  Indicates  that  some  99 
percent  of  the  original  outlay  is  recaptured 
through  Increased  Federal  tax  revenues; 
hence,  the  net  cost  of  the  subsidy  Is  only 
about  $1  million.  And  If  the  secondary  ef- 
fects of  Increased  investments  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Induced  by  the  higher  level  of 
consumer  spending  were  to  be  taken  Into 
account,  the  net  cast  would  probably  be 
reduced  to  zero. 

So  we  pose  the  alternatives:  Shall  national 
policy  be  one  which  removes  Jobs  from  our 
economy?  Reduces  gross  national  product? 
Increases  expenditures  for  poverty  and  re- 
training? Adversely  affects  balance  of  pay- 
ments? Or  shall  national  policy  be  one  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  industry — increase 
the  availabiUty  of  Jobs — Increase  gross  na- 
tional product — and  Improve  our  control  of 
our  commerce,  all  at  no  cost  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  balance  sheet. 


Hospital  Ship  ''Repose^  To  Be 
Recommisrioned 
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Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Nation  Is  grateful  to  all  of  the  armed 
services  for  the  wonderful  medical  at- 
tention they  are  giving  to  our  wounded 
in  all  of  our  conflicts  that  we  are  now  and 
have  been  engaged  in,  and  also  for  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Navy  under  the  direction  of  Adm.  R.  B. 
Brown,  the  Surgeon  General. 

Admiral  Brown  is  recommissioning  the 
hospital  ship  Repose.  Since  1957  the 
fleet  has  been  without  the  services  of  an 
operating  hospital  ship  and  they  have 
lacked  the  capability  of  a  complete  hos- 
pital that  can  be  underway  to  another 
station  within  a  matter  of  hours.  When 
the  Repose  arrives  in  Vietnam  waters 
she  will  provide  the  forces  with  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  medical  and  dental 
treatment.  She  has  a  750-bed  hospital 
complete  with  the  latest  In  surgical  and 
medical  facilities  and  equipment;  all 
patient  and  berthing  spaces  are  air-con- 
ditioned; the  mess  hall  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  modem  dining  room. 

The  Repose  has  a  helipad  that  can  re- 
ceive the  heavier  craft  now  being  used  in 
Vietnam.  And,  when  inclement  weather 
precludes  the  use  of  helicopters,  patients 
can  board  by  gangways.  Litters  can  be 
brought  aboard  by  electrically  driven 
hoists  either  dockside  or  at  anchor. 

The  Repose  will  have  facilities  for  open 
heart  surgery.  The  feasibility  and  im- 
portance of  repairing  damaged  blood  ves- 
sels in  the  arms  and  legs  in  forward 
medical  facilities  was  definitely  estab- 
lished during  the  Korean  war.  They  be- 
lieve it  should  now  be  determined 
whether  a  frontline  capability  to  artifi- 
cially support  the  circulation  of  the  pa- 
tient and  do  direct  surgery  on  the  heart — 
and  large  vessels  connected  to  it — is  also 
important. 

As  yet  the  Navy  has  not  used  frozen 
blood  in  Vietnam,  but  they  will  have  this 
capability  aboard  the  Repose  and  at  the 
400-bed  station  hospital  now  imder  con- 
struction at  DaNang.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional means  of  meeting  peak  require- 
ments; it  is  a  supplement  not  a  replace- 
ment for  the  effective  whole  blood  pro- 
gram that  has  been  and  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Army  Medical  Laboratory 
in  Japan.  Frozen  blood  can  be  stored 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  and  re- 
constituted, ready  for  use,  within  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes. 

The  Repose  and  the  DaNang  hospital 
will  provide  definitive  treatment  to  many 
of  our  patients  who  now  require  emer- 
gency air  evacuation  to  rear  area  hospi- 
tals. 

The  Repose  will  afford  an  interesting 
opportunity  for  the  staff  to  participate 
in  the  civic  action  program.  When  the 
workload  permits,  the  doctors,  nurses, 
and  corjjsmen  will  be  able  to  go  ashore, 
into  the  villages,  to  help  the  local  people 
solve  their  medical  problems.    When  It 
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can  be  done  without  interfering  with 
their  primary  mission — care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  injured  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces — they  will  make  the 
Repose  facilities  available  for  training 
selected  Vietnamese  doctors  and  nurses. 
This  prc^ram  is  winning  for  us  many  new 
and  valuable  friends.  It  is  also  a  pro- 
fessionally rewarding  outlet  for  their 
medical  department  personnel.  Naval 
medical  personnel  are  already  partici- 
pating in  civic  action  programs  with 
AID,  USOM,  at  the  station  hospitals  in 
Saigon  and  with  the  Marines. 

Admiral  Brown  has  a  personal  interest 
In  the  Repose  as  he  was  her  chief  of 
surgery  in  Korea  in  1950  and  1951.  Ad- 
miral Brown  is  doing  such  an  outstand- 
ing job,  along  with  his  staff  and  his  fel- 
low workers,  that  I  thought  It  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 


IXany  criticisms  can  be  leveled  at  the  U.S. 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  rationally 
argued — including  whether  in  talndsi^t  it 
would  not  have  been  smarter  not  to  get  in- 
volved there  in  the  first  place.  But  it  Is  a 
shabby  service  to  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  leaders — and  a  signal 
service  to  the  propa^nda  purposes  of  the 
Peiping  predators — to  ascribe  base  motives 
to  this  effort  to  frustrate  the  Communist 
design  of  world  domination. 


Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
pertinent  editorials  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  that  were  not  directly 
related  but  when  studied  together  tell 
an  effective  story  of  the  domestic  and 
external  complications  facing  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Recognizing  the  very  effective 
message  In  these  editorials,  I  ask  leave 
to  insert  them  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

[Prom  the   Chicago    (111.)    Daily  News,   Oct. 

12,  19651 

Defending  Freedom  Is  No  "Sin" 

One  wonders  why  Prof.  Staughton  Lynd 
of  Yale  University  had  to  Journey  to  Toronto 
to  characterize  U.S.  participation  in  Vietnam 
as  a  historical  "sin"  comparable  to  Mus- 
solini's rape  of  Ethiopia.  Such  an  intem- 
perate, roundhouse  castigation  might  be 
understandable  at  some  shirt  sleeve  New 
Haven  bull  session;  to  make  the  charge  at  an 
international  teach-in  displayed  something 
less  than  the  vocal  decorum  one  expects 
from  well-placed  professors  of  sociology. 

The  word  "sin"  implies  evil  motives. 
Benito  Mussolini's  unprovoked  attack  on 
virtually  defenseless  Ethiopia,  launched 
mainly  to  provide  his  warriors  with  target 
practice  and  to  distract  the  Italian  people 
from  the  seamlness  of  their  domestic  life, 
could  properly  be  called  sinful. 

But  It  takes  a  degree  of  selT-hypnosis,  we 
think,  for  a  social  scientist  to  persuade  him- 
self that  the  United  States  is  in  Vietnam 
either  for  the  sport  of  it  or  for  purposes  of 
imperialistic  conquest.  Neither  President 
Eisenhower  nor  President  Kennedy  nor 
President  Johnson  nor  any  material  fraction 
of  the  American  people  ever  regarded  the 
Vietnam  war  as  other  than  a  miserable  ne- 
cessity— a  place  where  freedom  had  to  be  de- 
fended if  freedom  was  to  have  a  chance  of 
surviving  in  the  Par  East.  If  conquest  had 
been  our  objective  In  the  Orient  it  could 
have  been  achieved  at  far  less  price  and 
greater  profit  among  the  pieces  of  real  estate 
that  the  United  States  dominated  at  the  end 
of  World  War  11,  then  restored  to  their 
owners. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News,  Oct.  16, 
1965] 
Freedom  and  Its  Price 
During  this  month  Illinois  is  sending 
2,300  of  its  finest  young  men  into  the  armed 
services  to  help  meet  the  stepped-up  needs 
in  Vietnam.  Next  month  the  number  will 
rise  to  nearly  2,800,  and  in  December  some 
3,300  will  go.  Meanwhile,  families  through- 
out the  State  and  the  Nation  are  receiving 
messages  like  the  one  that  came.  Thursday 
to  the  parents  of  young  William  R.  Romano 
of  Lombard.  BUI  left  high  school  In  his 
senior  year  to  Joi  up.  He  shipped  out  last 
month  as  a  paratrooper.  This  week  he  was 
killed  in  action.  With  the  casualty  lists 
mounting,  the  supply  of  19-year-olds  drying 
up,  and  young  married  men  next  on  the  list, 
the  war  is  getting  closer  to  home,  for  all 
of  us. 

So  there  is  built-in  appeal  for  the  nation- 
wide demonstration  taking  place  yesterday 
and  today,  urging  an  end  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. There  are  doubtless  Communists 
mixed  up  in  these  demonstrations,  for  the 
movement  coincides  with  Communist,  and 
especially  Chinese  Communist,  objectives. 
-  But  it  seems  likely  that,  as  usual,  the  Reds 
comprise  only  a  sprinkling  of  the  demon- 
strators, the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
simply  persuaded  that  the  United  States  has 
no  vital  business  fighting  that  far-off  war. 

These,  we  should  think,  are  mainly  people 
who  let  their  hearts,  rather  than  their  minds, 
dominate  their  thinking.  For  history  and 
commonsense  surely  suggest  that,  while  no 
final  solutions  will  be  reached  In  Vietnam 
(they  have  never  been  reached  In  any  war 
in  history) ,  turning  one's  back  on  the  prob- 
lem Is  a  far  more  perilous  alternative. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  did  well  Thursday 
to  recall  the  firm,  proclaimed  Intentions  of 
the  major  adversary  In  the  Far  East,  and  his 
comparison  between  the  Red  Chinese  blue- 
print and  Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf"  was  not 
overdrawn. 

The  Peiping  leaders  have  publicly  stated 
their  program  to  annihilate  the  strongholds 
of  freedom  around  the  globe,  and  by  stealth 
and  main  force  to  conquer  the  world. 
China's  plans  include  conquest  by  subver- 
sion In  Africa  and  Latin  America,  but  to 
argue  from  this  that  Vietnam  is  the  wrong 
war  at  the  wrong  time  Is  nonsense. 

"The  prospects  of  peace,"  said  Rusk,  "are 
not  served  by  any  action  or  any  words  which 
may  encourage  Peiping  to  think  that  it  is 
on  the  right  track — ^that  It  can  reap  rewards 
by  adhering  to  its  strategy  of  violence." 
Whether  the  door  Red  China  is  trying  to 
open  by  that  policy  would  lead  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  or  the  conversion 
of  all  Asia  to  a  Red  empire.  Rusk's  point  Is 
unarguable. 

Ten  Years  of  Theater  for  Youth  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause we  are  all  cognizant  of  the  dangers 


of  "too  much  time"  on  the  hands  of  our 
youth,  we  have  been  pursuing  different 
avenues  in  which  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  desirable  leisure-time  in- 
terests. Perhaps  one  of  the  least  de- 
veloped ?areas  of  leisure-time  activities 
Is  in  the  field  of  dramatics.  Children 
and  young  people  have  an  Innate  aflBnity 
toward  the  drama  and  we  have  not  fully 
nurtured  this  potential.  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  see  the  growth  of  organi- 
zations such  as  Hawaii's  "Honolulu 
Theater  for  Youth,"  which  has  had  as 
its  primary  purpose  the  development  of 
such  interests  in  the  theater. 

The  organization  started  with  only  one 
experimental  play  in  1955.  In  its  1964- 
65  season  it  produced  eight  plays.  Be- 
sides exposing  the  excitement  of  the  live 
theater  to  thousands  of  Island  children 
who  would  never  otherwise  have  had 
such  an  opportunity,  the  Honolulu 
theater  is  unique  in  that  it  carries  on  a 
cooperative  program  with  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction.  Under  this 
program,  a  certain  number  of  plays  are 
produced  as  a  means  for  enrichment  in 
the  language  arts  and  social  studies  cur- 
riculum. 

The  Honolulu  Theater  for  Youth  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  an  organization 
which  could  be  greatly  benefited  by  H.R. 
9460,  establishing  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  excerpts  from  a  booklet 
published  by  the  Honolulu  Theater  for 
Youth  which  reviews  the  organization's 
growth  and  activities  since  its  modest 
beginning  10  years  ago : 
Ten  Years  of  Theateh  fob  Yottth  in  Hawau 
Theater  for  the  children  of  Honolulu — 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii — was  10  years  old 
in  the  summer  of  1965.  The  decade  from 
1955  saw  the  program  grow  from  an  ex- 
perimental presentation  of  one  play  to  a 
year-roimd  schedule  of  eight  productions. 
The  1955  play  had  4  performances  seen 
by  1,700  persons.  The  8  productions  of 
the  1964-65  season  played  to  66,100  people 
during  98  perfcamances  in  Honolulu  and 
on  the  Islands  of  Maul  and  Kauai. 

Honolulu  Theater  for  Youth  was  founded, 
in  fact  if  not  in  name,  by  the  few  people 
with  a  dream  who  staged  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk"  in  1955.  The  theater  grew  to 
denfiand  the  talents,  the  hard  work  and  the 
determination  of  many  people — and  in  the 
process  of  growth  received  the  acceptance 
of  thousands  of  people  in  the  conmiunity 
and,  increasingly,  the  entire  State. 

The  beginners  worked  with  a  dream  and 
a  challenge.  Their  dream  was  to  bring  the 
excitement  of  theater  to  the  children  of  the 
island  territory  who  had  had  the  barest 
glimpses  of  the  great  tradition  of  theater. 
Their  challenge  was  to  make  their  plays  so 
exciting,  so  full  of  wonder,  so  beautiful,  so 
good,  that  the  children  would  come  to  the 
theater  because  It  was  fun — not  because 
they  were  supposed  to. 

They  did  not  lack  for  inspiration.  An 
early  and  continuing  counselor  was  Dr.  Earle 
Ernst,  chairman  of  the  department  of  drama 
and  tlieater  at  the  University  erf  Hawaii,  who 
had  long  decried  the  lack  of  theater  experi- 
ence for  Hawaii's  chUdren.  In  the  1965  an- 
niversary year.  Dr.  Ernst  stated  his  belief 
that  the  beginners  he  had  helped  had  done 
a  good  Job,  that  "Honolulu  Theater  for 
Youth  Is  doing  successful  pioneer  work"  in 
opening  the  ctirtain  on  the  great  world  of 
theater. 
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reviewers  considered  one  director  the  city's 
"best  theater  man."  As  the  theater  begins 
Its  11th  year  of  operation  there  Is  general 
feeling  among  staff  and  trustees  that  a 
permanent  theater  home  mixst  be  acquired 
before  the  group  can  logically  extend  either 
the  present  schedule  of  plays  or  the  related 
activities. 

Honolulu  Theater  for  Youth  (HTY)  has 
never  had  a  real  home  and  In  1965  has  opera- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  city.  HTY 
uses  the  backstage  area  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii's  old  theater  building  for  costume 
construction  and  storage,  set  construction 
and  rehearsal.  The  business  office  Is  in  rec- 
reation department  headquarters,  the  execu- 
tive director's  office  Is  In  still  another  loca- 
tion and  each  of  the  season's  six  plays  is 
given  at  whatever  community  or  school 
theater  is  available  at  the  scheduled  time. 

The  many  areas  of  operation.  If  not  Illus- 
trative of  sound  business  practice,  do  illus- 
trate the  cooperation  HTY  receives  from 
educational  and  recreational  leaders  of  the 
community. 

Several  proposals  have  been  advanced  for 
the  acquiring  of  a  permanent  home.  The 
obvious  plan  for  a  public  subscription  drive 
has  not  been  pursued.  In  part  out  of  defer- 
ence to  ■  long-range  plans  of  the  Honolulu 
Community  Theater  (HOT)  to  raise  funds  for 
a  new  or  remodeled  theater  building  of  Its 
own. 

There  was  considered  a  proposal  to  reunite 
with  the  HCT,  an  early  sponsor,  and  to  co- 
operatively remodel  the  community  theater's 
existing  building.  This  plan  was  rejected 
by  youth  theater  trustees  who  feared  that 
the  HTY's  educational  aspect  would  suffer 
If  It  were  to  give  up  Its  autonomy. 

A  continuing  consideration  emphasizes  the 
educational  program.  This  Is  an  eventual 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Drama 
and  Theater  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
wherein  the  youth  theater  would  become  the 
lab  for  a  new  course  In  children's  theater 
and  the  director  a  member  of  the  university 
faculty.  However,  In  1965  there  Is  definite 
opinion  favoring  HTY's  remaining  a  sepa- 
rate and  self-supporting  theater  group,  with 
continuing  effort  to  obtain  a  permanent 
home. 

Believing  that  a  well-equipped  theater 
building  serving  the  young  people  of  Hono- 
lulu and  the  State  would  return  to  the  com- 
munity In  worth  many  times  its  cost  In 
dollars,  the  youth  theater  has  sought  State 
funds. 

The  fij-st  State  legislature  appropriated 
$600,000  in  its  1961  general  session  for  the 
construction  of  a  theater  for  children  on 
public  park  land  and,  when  this  Item  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  appropriated  $75,- 
000  for  planning  in  its  1962  budget  session. 
This  second  amoiuit  lapsed  for  want  of  sup- 
port from  the  city-county  government. 

The  recent  passage  of  a  bill  appropriating 
money  to  underwrite  the  Neighbor  Island 
tour  program  Is  Indicative  of  State  legisla- 
tors' continuing  Interest  and  confidence  In 
the  Youth  Theater. 

Until  a  decision  Is  reached  about  a  home, 
several  programs  are  marking  time.  Includ- 
ing efforts  to  reach  a  larger  audience. 
Scheduling  difBcultles  make  the  present 
audience  figures  represent  nearly  top  capac- 
ity. especlaUy  on  Oahu.  With  longer  and 
more  flexible  playing  schedules  the  theater 
could  Include  more  private  schools  in  Its 
September  to  April  program.  This  could 
mean  a  substantial  Increase  In  attendance, 
because  private  students  make  up  20  per- 
cent of  Oahu's  total  school  population. 
Tours  to  the  neighboring  islands  of  Hawaii, 
Maul,  Kauai  Molokal.  and  Lanal  could  be 
arranged  more  conveniently.  At  present, 
toxirs  must  fit  Into  the  tight  Oahu  schedule. 

More  time  and,  particularly,  money  could 
be  put  Into  each  production  If  the  theater 
were  operating  in  one  place.  Money  now 
spent  on  the  miscellaneous  costs  of  moving 


around  could  go  with  greater  effect  for  sets, 
costume  materials,  royalty  scripts,  technical 
eqtilpnient,  salaries. 

There  are,  too,  the  intangibles.  A  theater 
building,  by  giving  drama  for  young  people 
a  place  in  the  community  would  give  It  added 
statiu-e  and  eventually  a  broader  base  of  sup- 
port and  audience  loyalty. 

But  with  or  without  a  theater  home. 
Honolulu  Theater  for  Youth  Is  committed  to 
a  continuing  program  of  good  drama  for 
young  people,  summed  up  in  the  following 
statement  of  the  executive  director:  "Care- 
fully programed  and  tastefully  produced, 
good  drama  can  develop  appreciation  of 
beauty  In  color  and  design,  sound  and  light, 
can  stir  the  imagination,  can  awaken  Interest 
in  good  literature  and  thoughtful  com- 
munication. 

"The  importance  of  the  children  for  whom 
our  plays  are  designed  is  uppermost  In  our 
minds.  Our  main  objective  Is  entertaining 
and  educating  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
futvure  audience  of  discerning  theatergoers. 

"For  we  believe  that  drama  Is  vividly  im- 
portant to  all  of  us,  offering  not  only  a  re- 
flection of  other  times  and  other  places, 
but  llliunlnatlon  of  our  own  times  and  our 
own  lives. 

"We  are  starting  on  the  second  10  years  of 
the  life  of  HTY,  years  In  which  our  reward 
will  be  seeing  resiUts  of  these  efforts  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  our  children." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  the  narcotics 
problem.  Commissioner  Henry  L.  Gior- 
dano, gave  a  significant  presentation  of 
the  subject  a  few  days  ago  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  International  Narcotic  En- 
forcement OfiBcers  Association  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

His  speech  is  one  which  deserves  gen- 
eral readership  and  attention,  and  I  am 
therefore  entering  its  text  herewith  in 
full: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Narcotic  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association,  on  July  23,  1965, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  19-man  National  Crime  Commission  to 
guide  this  Nation  In  Its  war  against  the 
alarming  Increase  In  crime.  Only  a  few 
days  before  he  had  appointed  a  Special 
Crime  Commission  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  named  as  Its  chairman,  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  who,  until  recently, 
had  been  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  you  will  prob- 
ably remember  his  outstanding  presentation 
at  our  meeting  In  San  Francisco  last  year. 

Both  Conunlsslons  have  already  held  pre- 
liminary meetings  to  map  out  their  plans  and 
areas  of  close  study  and  it  appears  clear 
from  the  news  stories  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  narcotc  addiction,  and  drug  abuse 
in  general,  will  be  one  of  the  major  targets 
of  their  probe  in  depth.  For  this  reason,  I 
believe  that  our  conference  here  In  this 
wonderful  setting  of  Miami  Beach,  has  taken 
on  a  special  significance — for  among  us  to- 
day are  probably  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  narcotic  law  enforcement  and  re- 
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lated  professions  In  the  world.  Nor  can  we 
forget  the  International  conclave  of  law 
enforcement  which  follows.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  annual  conference  of  the 
International  Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. The  problem  of  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse  and  the  illicit  traffic  in  same  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  more  attention  than  ever 
before  In  the  discussions  and  presentations 
scheduled  by  that  organization. 

The  situation  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  unique. 
We  have  a  problem  and  we  recognize  It — 
what  Is  even  more  important,  we  have  an 
aroused  public  opinion  and  firm  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  find  the  solutions  to  that  problem  as  one 
of  the  important  facets  of  war  on  crime  In 
general.  It  only  remains  then  for  each  of 
U8,  as  individuals  and  as  representatives  of 
hundreds  of  separate  agencies,  to  Insure  that 
all  the  facts  surrounding  the  problem  are 
brought  into  the  open — and  no  one  person 
nor  any  one  group,  no  matter  how  vocal  or 
influential  they  seem  to  be,  will  be  able  to 
stampede  this  country  Into  the  blind  ac- 
ceptance of  "magic  panaceas"  and  unproven 
theories  or  alien  philosophies.  This  Is  not 
the  time  for  the  headlining  of  premature 
claims  for  scientific  breakthrough  in  the 
treatment  of  drug  addicts.  It  Is  not  the 
time  for  the  abandonment  of  the  admittedly 
difficult  but  progressively  successful  programs 
of  narcotic  law  enforcement  In  exchange  for 
the  grossly  misunderstood  and  potentially 
disastrous  "give  away"  or  "maintenance" 
programs  which  even  some  of  our  notable 
public  figures  have  found  appealing  In  the 
wild  scramble  for  favor  from  the  electorate — 
nor  is  It  the  time  for  narcotic  law  enforce- 
ment to  pull  Itself  into  a  protective  shell  of 
silence  with  the  vain  hope  that  somehow, 
all  the  opposing  forces  will  suddenly  move 
on  to  more  fruitful  areas  of  assault,  In  the 
vain  hope  that  we  may  be  once  again  per- 
mitted to  go  about  our  business  of  reducing 
the  availability  of  Illegal  drugs  and  putting 
the  traffickers  behind  bars. 

We  have  an  obligation — a  solemn  obliga- 
tion In  my  opinion,  to  see  to  It  that  all  the 
cards  are  laid  out  on  the  table  in  this  crucial 
game.  If  we  don't,  we  will  only  have  our- 
selves to  blame — because  the  men  who  have 
been  selected  by  the  President  to  come  up 
with  the  answers  will  have  to  rely  on  the 
facts  presented  to  them  In  making  their  final 
determination.  I  believe  that  we  have  the 
Information  they  need — not  all  of  it,  cer- 
tainly— but  much  of  It.  I  believe,  too,  that 
the  thousands  of  years  of  experience  In  nar- 
cotics represented  at  this  gathering  and  in 
law  enforcement  In  general,  cannot  and 
must  not  be  permitted  to  go  unheard  during 
this  most  crucial  period.  We  owe  this  much 
to  ourselves  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  At 
the  same  time.  It  is  equally  imperative  that 
narcotic  law  enforcement  present  a  united 
front  lest  we  give  the  Impression  to  society 
that  our  views  are  as  many  and  varied  as 
our  members.  Frankly,  I  am  convinced  that, 
where  the  fundamentals  are  at  Issue  expe- 
rienced narcotic  law  enforcement  officers,  no 
matter  where  their  jurisdiction  is  located, 
would  be  in  complete  agreement. 

I  would  ask,  therefore,  that  we  take 
another  look  at  some  of  the  false  propa- 
ganda which  so  frequently  turns  up  In  the 
press  and  other  news  media,  and  on  TV 
and  radio — often  in  the  very  subtle  form 
of  dialog  In  dramatic  presentations  deal- 
ing with  doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  etc.  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
programs  I  have  In  mind — where  a  "coura- 
geous and  dedicated"  defense  counsel  will 
argue  his  client's  case  on  the  basis  of  an 
emotional  and  Impressive  attack  against  the 
law  Itself — using  with  neat  skiU  all  the  usual 
falsehoods  and  completely  unsupported  sta- 
tistics. You  all  know  the  stock  statements — 
you  have  probably  heard  them  many  times 
before — phrases  such  as  "society  has  made  a 


criminal  out  of  a  poor  sick  person  by  making 
blm  turn  to  the  underworld  for  his  medl- 
cine" — "give  away  drugs  and  you  wlU  take 
away  the  profit  motive" — "addicts  are  usually 
poor  harmless  people  who  never  resort  to 
violence — but  harm  only  themselves." 

And  how  does  the  courageoxis  prosecutor 
answer  the  budding  Clarence  Darrows — 
generally,  he  makes  a  rather  Ineffective  argu- 
ment that  the  law  is  the  law  and  must  be 
upheld — that  the  evidence  In  the  case 
against  the  addict  speaks  for  itself — then  the 
scene  quickly  switches  to  a  private  con- 
ference in  the  judge's  chamber  where  the 
prosecutor  and  the  judge  agree  privately 
with  the  defense  counsel  that  really  the 
law  should  be  changed — it  is  a  bad,  ineffec- 
tive law  which  has  proven  a  faUvure — drug 
addiction  Is  everywhere  on  the  Increase — and 
on  and  on  and  on — ad  nauseum.  Once  in 
a  while,  the  cast  of  characters  changes  to 
the  young  resident  physician  defying  the 
law  and  the  hospital  board  to  maintain  some 
blond  beatnik  who  might  otherwise  have  to 
take  a  bath  and  go  to  work.  The  dialog  is 
the  same — everyone  is  sick — from  the  addict 
up  through  the  staff  to  the  self-seeking  and 
financially  conscious  heeid  of  the  medical 
staff — everyone;  that  Is.  except  the  coura- 
geous young  genius  Just  out  of  the  medical 
school  who  feels  that  he  can  accomplish  any- 
thing so  long  as  his  patient  is  comfortable 
and  no  one — no  one.  that  Is — dares  to  tell 
him  what  he  can  or  cannot  do — ^the  law,  his 
own  profession,  or  anyone  else.  He  alone  is 
to  judge  what  is  or  is  not  good  for  nls  beauti- 
ful young  addict. 

Gentlemen,  in  1  week  alone,  no  less  than 
three  such  presentations  appeared  on  the 
national  networks  and  were  probably  viewed 
by  anywhere  from  20  to  40  million  people 
across  the  Nation — from  teenagers  up  to 
niirslng  home  patients.  And  what  Is  the 
ultimate  effect  of  this  nonsense — what  Is  the 
end  result  of  this  constant  hammering  away 
by  a  few  tmiformed  script  writers?  In  my 
opinion,  they  have  succeeded  In  convincing 
an  alarming  percentage  of  the  public  that 
everything  Is  just  the  way  they  say  It  is — 
narcotic  addicts  are  increasing  like  files — 
that  England,  through  its  infinite  wisdom, 
has  managed  to  escape  the  ravages  of  addic- 
tion— and,  in  general,  that  we  in  law  enforce- 
ment are  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  Ntalon's 
problems  relating  to  crime  and  addiction. 

Somehow,  someway,  we  In  narcotics  en- 
forcement have  to  come  up  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  overcoming  the  deluge  of  false 
and  misleading  propaganda  reaching  the 
public  on  this  whole  subject  of  narcotics. 
We  have  to  find  a  solution,  and  quickly,  be- 
fore this  false  propaganda  becomes  so  deeply 
rooted  that  it  takes  on  the  authenticity  of 
Biblical  quotations  or  the  fundamentals  of 
McGuffey's  reader. 

The  project  Is  challenging,  I  admit,  but  It 
Is  one  which  I  believe  this  organization  must 
give  highest  priority.  We  mtist  tell  the  story 
Just  as  dramatically,  but  factually —  just  as 
simply,  but  factually,  and  Just  as  convinc- 
ingly, yet  factually — but  where  do  we  begin? 
Might  we  not  start  off  by  giving  society  as 
a  whole  a  true-to-llfe  image  of  John  Q.  Ad- 
dict? Let  us.  for  example,  never  pass  up  an 
opportunity  to  tell  the  public  that  eight 
Independent  studies  In  the  last  15  years  by 
such  diverse  agencies  as  departments  of 
health,  probation  offices,  and  college  research 
groups  have  established  beyond  any  doubt 
that  75  percent  of  the  addicts  in  this  coun- 
try have  had  prior  criminal  records  before 
their  addiction  and  that  those  who  con- 
ducted the  studies,  who  have  had  access  to 
juvenile  records,  have  revealed  preaddictlon 
criminality  approaching  the  90  percent  fig- 
ure. So  it  is  generally  the  criminal  who  turns 
to  addiction  rather  than  the  addict  who  tiurns 
to  crime.  Any  Intelligent  layman  who  be- 
comes convinced  of  this  fact — and  it  Is  as 
true  as  we  are  In  Miami  today — will  see  no 
solution  to  a  crime  problem  by  providing 


free  drugs  to  criminal  drug  addicts.  How 
can  they  be  expected  to  live  useful,  produc- 
tive lives  on  narcotics  when  their  lives  were 
enmeshed  in  crime  before  they  became  ad- 
dicted? 

Might  we  not  also  call  a  Ue  to  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  by  armchair  sociologists 
that   it   is   the   pushers   who  go   about   the 
country  enticing  youngsters  to  try  narcotics 
in  order  to  capture  them  as  heroin  customers 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives?    You,  as  experi- 
enced narcotic  enforcement  officers,  laugh  at 
this  nonsense — ^but  the  general  public  eats  It 
up — they  really  believe  this  to  be  true — es- 
pecially when  a  committee  on  drug  addiction 
of  a  highly  respected  medical  group  says  it 
is  so.    God  save  us  from  the  "experts"  who 
are  cropping  up  among  us.    Nevertheless,  we 
must  convince  the  public  that  it  is  not  the 
pusher  who  spreads  addiction — but  It  Is  the 
addict    himself.     Whatever    the   underlying 
physiological,  sociological  or  environmental 
factors  that  produce  an  addlctlon-prone  per- 
sonality,  there  is  only  one  basic  triggering 
cause   for   drug  addiction,  and  that  is  the 
association  of  the  addict  with  the  nonaddlct. 
We  have  recorded  over  55,000  active  narcotic 
addicts  as  of  December  31,  1964 — and  when 
you  examine  their  statements  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  addiction  you  will  find  the  reason 
given  as  "association,"  "association,  friends, 
curiosity."     Thus  it  is  the  addict,  as  we  In 
narcotic  enforcement  know,  who  breeds  ad- 
dicts.    If   the   addict   is   diseased,   as   some 
would  have  you  believe,  then  he  has  con- 
tracted  a  contagious   disease  and  is  more 
than  willing  to  pass  It  on  to  his  own  circle 
of  friends  so  that  they  too  might  share  In  the 
misery  of  his  own  degradation.    Yet,  as  true 
as  this  fact  of  Ufe  Is.  we  stlU  find  scores  of 
Influential  persons  and  groups,  from  legis- 
lators to  educators,  frc«n  scientists  to  sociol- 
ogists,   who    suggest — even    xu"ge — that    the 
local.  State  and  Federal  governments  aban- 
don the  present  programs  of  tight  controls 
and  strict  enforcement — replacing  them  in- 
stead with  free  maintenance  clinics  or  "fill- 
ing   stations" — or    accomplishing    the   same 
end  by  the  thinly  disguised  program  of  med- 
ical treatment  where  the  term  treatment  is 
conveniently  Interpreted  to  mean  the  unend- 
ing maintenance  of  addicts  on  narcotic  drugs 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.    Gentlemen, 
I  have  long  tried  to  avoid  giving  an  impres- 
sion that  I  am  an  alarmist.    I  am  not  one 
and  I  shall  cOTitlnue  to  avoid  this  pitfall — 
but  when  I  read  a  newspapw  account  of  a 
prominent  candidate  for  high  public  office 
in  New  York  City  who  teUs  the  voters  that 
he  has  searched  his  soul  for  a  solution  to  the 
drug  problem  and  Is  finally  convinced  that 
the  only  answer  lies  In  giving  away  drugs, 
then  I  feel  I  have — and  you  have — good  rea; 
son  for  ooncem. 

When  I  read  in  a  widely  distributed  weekly 
nmgazlne  the  statements  attributed  to  a 
prominent  woman  physician  allegedly  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research  on  drug  addiction 
that  "junkies  are  fasclnaUng  people" — "I  like 
them,"  she  says,  "l>ecaxise  they  are  not  stereo- 
typed"— I  again  feel  I  have  good  reason  to  be 
concerned,  as  do  you. 

The  well-known  colvminlst,  Jenkins  Uoyd 
Jones,  recently  took  a  long  overdue  swipe  at 
this  warped  concept.  He  wrote  that  "the 
dignified  term,  'subculture*  is  being  heard 
more  often  to  describe  child  deserters,  mug- 
gers, and  hop  heads."  Narcotic  addicts  are 
no  longer  unreliable  bums  who  won't  keep 
appointments  with  those  trying  to  help  them. 
Instead,  as  one  clergyman  attached  to  an  east 
Harlem  parish  put  it  grandly,  "Uiey  have  ap- 
pointments in  their  own  culture  that  take 
precedence  over  appointments  In  the  square 
culture." 

Mr.  Jones  concludes  his  brief  but  effectively 
cutting  commentary  on  our  times  and  morals 
with  the  thought  that  "maybe  the  Idea  Is 
that  if  we  aU  get  Into  the  gutter  no  one  will 
locric  down  on  anyone." 
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to  say  that  If  everyone  in  this 
were  to  seize  upon  every  oppor- 
iducate  the  public  In  the  realities 
en  diction  we  could.  In  a  very  short 
much  of  the  damage  that  has 
by  these  Inexperienced  and  oft- 
spokesmen  for  the  philos- 
ailpeasement.    When  our  local  radio 
our  PTA  arranges  a  panel 
on  narcotics  we  should  demand 
lews  of  narcotic  enforcement  be 
equally    Important,    we    should 
to  select  a  properly  weighed  di- 
)plnlon  rather  than  thfe  one-sided 
biased  panel  we  so  often  en- 
rhere  Is  no  earthly  reason  either 
enforcement   should    ever   run 
we  find  ourselves  pitted  against 
3f  the  judiciary  or  some  law  school 
^  rlth  opposing  views,  for  no  matter 
they  may  be  or  how  clever 
we  have  the  advantage 
Imlng  abundance  of  facts — 
can  be  presented  In  a  quiet, 
and  convincing  manner.     When 
extols  the  virtues  of  the  so-called 
sfstem"  we  can  counter  with   the 
by  the  British  Medical  As- 
hat  the  number  of  nonmedical  ad- 
Increased  100  percent  dur- 
from  1958  to  1962 — that  Eng- 
caplta  consiimptlon  of  narcotic 
eirarted  to  the  United  Nations  is 
of  the  United  States — that  their 
is  alarmed   to   the   extent   that 
are  clamoring  for  tighter  nar- 
over  the  medical  profession. 
also  remind  them  of  the  recent 
leath  of  Joshua  MacMlllan,  grand - 
rormer  Prime  Minister,  who  died  of 
of  heroin  at  Oxford.     We  might 
along  the  severe  criticism  of  the 
irts  directed  against  a  well-known 
whose  young  addict  patient  died 
,  while  the  good  doctor  traveled 
world,  shouting  the  wonders  and 
her  "maintenance  therapy." 
panelist  turns  his  attack  on  the 
law  enforcement  to  arrest  and 
big  shots  In  the  narcotic  racket 
with  the  fact  that  Vlto  Geno- 
top  mafloel  have  been  Jailed  in 
M-  7  years  for  narcotic  violations — 
supply  has  been  so  drastically 
the  average  addict  can  no  longer 
drugs  to  meet  his  habit — that 
being  treated  at  the  various  In- 
icross  the  country  seldom  display 
symptoms  more  serious  than  a 
ntise— and  we  can  put  the  frosting 
by  informing  them  In  no  xincer- 
that  for  the  last  5  months  there 
an    unprecedented    shortage    of 
the    Ullclt    market — with    sc»ne 
offering  from  $25,000  to 
kilogram.    This  Is  what  narcotic 
has  been   able  to  accom- 
1  plte  of  the  many  difSculties  en- 
ELlong  the  way.    We  can  suggest. 
"I  submit,  that  it  would  be 
than  absolute  folly  to  replace 
liknlted  and  unreliable  tuiderworld 
karcotlc  drugs  with  high-potency 
free  drugs  from  the  proposed 
;*th  the  taxpayer  footing  the  bill. 
we  possibly  gain  by  this  Immoral 
I,   for  one,  &nd   the  suggestion 
BBS     than     revolting — something 
unworthy  of  a  great  nation  such  as 
that  there  Is  no  other  solution 
pure  and  simple.    Let's  make 
point  In  all  our  discussions. 

while  we  are  on  the  subject 

drugs  and  the  permissive  ap- 

j  eneral,  we  might  also  take  a  look 

increase  in  the  use  of  mari- 

dangerous  drugs  at  the  colleges 

across   the    Nation.      Here 

the  same  attitude  prevailing 

student    groups,    and    even 

of  the  faculty  for  that  matter, 
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that  there  Lb  really  nothing  wrong  with  the 
use  of  marihuana,  IjSD,  or  barbiturates. 
Yet  we  know  that  far  too  aften  the  end  re- 
sult of  tills  type  of  thinking  is  tragic. 

Finally,  gentlemen.  I  should  like  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  subject  of  medical 
research  for  an  effective  solution  to  nar- 
cotic drug  addiction.  This  is  an  avenue 
•which  must  be  explored  at  great  length  and 
one  which  I  believe  offers  great  promise  in 
the  future.  We  in  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
have  long  advocated  research  programs  as 
many  of  the  Nation's  top  medical  experts 
can  attest — but  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
raised  our  voice  in  urging  caution  against 
the  uncontrolled  and  Improperly  supervised 
programs — those  directed  by  Inexperienced 
and  sometimes  irresponsible  men  of  medi- 
cine. Bona  fide  research  Is  welcomed — but 
hastily  conceived,  poorly  planned,  and  In- 
adequately staffed  research  is  something  else. 
Most  of  the  great  scientists  of  history  have 
elected  to  conduct  their  experiments  in  the 
quiet  atmosphere  of  true  scientific  study — 
working  day  in  and  day  out — carefully  docu- 
menting their  failures  as  well  as  their 
successes.  Not  until  they  have  finally 
reached  their  long-sought  goals,  with  their 
findings  adequately  verified — have  they  felt 
justified  in  heralding  their  discoveries  to  the 
world.  I  predict  that  when  science  does 
make  the  breakthrough  In  search  for  a  last- 
ing cure  for  drug  addiction,  it  will  be  made 
by  men  such  as  these  who  sought  the  an- 
swers, not  personal  aggrandizement. 

But  today,  gentlemen,  are  we  seeing  the 
radical  departure  from  this  long-established 
precedence?  Today,  we  find  narcotic  re- 
search programs  being  helled  across  the  Na- 
tion as  unqualified  successes — when  in  fact, 
they  are  still  in  the  embryonic  stage.  We 
find  the  researchers  themselves  vying  with 
one  another  for  the  spotlight  of  public  ac- 
claim and  recognition — yet  their  projects 
have  been  underway  scarcely  more  than  a 
year.  I  would  ask.  what  manner  of  medi- 
cal research  is  this?  More  appropriately,  one 
might  ask — what  are  they  seeking? — a  solu- 
tion or  an  excuse? — an  excuse  to  carry  out 
a  program  or  a  philosophy  which  they  were 
convinced  was  right  even  before  they  exam- 
ined their  first  addict. 

These  are  the  challenges  we  face — and  this 
is  where  our  responsibilities  will  lie.  It  only 
remains  then  for  us  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  accept  the  responsibilities.  Let  other 
groups  or  other  countries  seek  the  role  of 
the  appeasers — I  am  convinced  they  will 
someday  learn  that  it  is  no  more  applicable 
to  the  war  on  narcotic  addiction  than  it  is 
In  international  politics. 
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Wednesday,  September  29. 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  address  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Chicago  on 
Sunday.  October  17.  and  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  suggest  a  seven-point  pro- 
gram through  which  I  believe  the  cause 
of  American  education  may  be  con- 
siderably advanced. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  Nation 
must  not  stop  with  the  considerable  pro- 
gress which  has  already  been  achieved  in 
education  in  the  last  few  years.   Because 


of  the  urgent  demands  being  made  upon 
our  system  of  education  by  the  rapidly 
expanding  population,  we  must  revise  our 
traditional  ways  of  thinking  and  give 
serious  thought  to  Investigating  new 
paths. 

We  have  no  more  urgent  domestic 
problem  before  us  and  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  Americans  to  turn  their 
attention  to  increasing  and  stimulating 
educational  opportimities  for  the  Na- 
tion's children. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  American  of 
a  century  ago : 

It  was  in  making  education  not  only  com- 
mon to  all.  but  in  some  sense  compulsory  on 
all,  that  the  destiny  of  the  free  Republics  of 
America  was  practically  settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  follow : 
Remarks  or  U.S.  Representative  Roman  C. 

PUCINSKI  TO  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Chicago.  III..  October  17.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  program  chairman  as- 
signed tonight's  title  to  me  as  a  guideline 
for  my  remarks  to  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence, he  did  not  anticipate  the  celebrated 
"Keppel  affair"  in  the  city  of  Chicago  which 
Involved  the  withholding  of  some  $30  million 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  from  this  city. 

And  I  hasten  to  add  that  until  the  Keppel 
affair,  I  was  somewhat  hard  pressed  to 
crystallize  my  own  thinking  for  tonight's 
remarks. 

The  paramount  question  which  arises  from 
this  dispute  Is  what  role  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  In  providing  such  aid? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  hard-pressed  local  communities 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  mld- 
20th  century  education  needs.  Those  who 
argue  against  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs  on  the  grounds  that  Federal  aid 
means  Federal  control  are  missing  the  mark. 

Federal  aid  will  mean  Federal  control  only 
if  local  communities  forfeit  their  responsi- 
bility of  unyielding  vigilance  to  insiu-e  that 
the  Federal  Government  is,  at  best,  only  a 
partner  in  the  educational  venture,  but 
never  Its  master. 

This  organization,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  must  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  vigilance.  This  organization 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  support  of  the 
various  programs  enacted  by  Congress,  but 
with  this  support  comes  a  responsibility 
which  is  awesome  indeed. 

You,  as  educators,  must  continue  to  pave 
the  way  toward  a  strong  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  local  communi- 
ties in  the  educational  venture.  Yet  your 
voice  was  conspicuous  by  its  silence  in  failing 
to  join  in  a  strong  repudiation  of  the  so- 
called  Keppel  affair  here  in  Chicago  and  its 
nationwide  Implications. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  charted  a  new 
course  in  Federal  aid  to  education;  a  course 
long  overdue  and  one  which  holds  our  great 
promise  for  millions  of  American  children 
attending  public  schools.  We  charted  this 
course  with  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  American 
people  that  Federal  aid  would  not  mean  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  educational  Institution. 

This  pledge  was  made  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  reaffirmed  by  the  President 
himself  when  signing  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Into  law. 

Yet,  literally  before  the  Ink  was  dry,  the 
Office  of  Education,  In  a  completely  arbitrary 
and  capricious  manner,  cut  off  the  funds  to 
Chicago's  school  on  a  vague  charge  that  there 
was  a  possible  violation  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Now.  mark  carefully  what  I  am  saying: 
No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  cut  off  funds  for  any  pro- 
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gram  in  which  the  evils  of  discrimination 
deny  recipients  complete  equaUty. 

The  majority  of  Congress  clearly  stated  in 
title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  that  "No 
person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
CTOund  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
iinder  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance." 

I  unequivocally  support  this  doctrine. 

But  this  was  not  the  issue  In  the  dispute 
with  the  Office  of  Education.  Indeed,  If  the 
Chicago  school  system  violated  the  provisions 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  this  city's 
funds  should  be  withheld  as  they  would  be 
in  any  other  city  guilty  of  a  similar  offense. 

In  title  VI,  however,  the  Congress  very 
carefully  laid  down  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  violations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  concept.  The  Congress  went  to  great 
pains  to  spell  out  these  detailed  procedures 
Bpecifically  to  preclude  the  very  kind  of  arbi- 
trary action  taken  against  Chicago. 

The  Issue,  then,  is  whether  or  not  steps 
provided  by  Congress  for  such  a  denlta  of 
funds  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Education  or  whether  these  steps  can  be  com- 
pletely ignored  and  funds  cut  off  without 
informing  the  community  of  the  specific 
nature  of  the  complaint. 

I  believe  Commissioner  Keppel  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  reversing  this  decision.  It 
takes  a  great  man  to  admit  a  mistake.  More 
important,  by  reversing  his  Department's 
position  and  releasing  the  funds — at  least 
until  such  time  as  an  Investigation  Is  com- 
pleted— Commissioner  Keppel  has  reaffirmed 
President  Johnson's  solemn  pledge  that  Fed- 
eral aid  win  not  mean  Federal  control. 

It  Is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  Keppel 
affair  occurred.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  in- 
cident will  help  clear  the  air  and  reassure  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  were  not  engaging  in  mere 
lipservice  to  the  cause  of  community  respon- 
sibility for  these  programs. 

This  dispute  graphically  demonstrated  to 
local  conmiunlties  that  while  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  accept  Federal  assistance,  they 
must  be  ever  ready  to  oppose  with  all  of  their 
vigor.  Federal  control. 

I  believe  this  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  government 
is  absolutely  necessary  If  otir  youngsters  are 
to  obtain  the  education  they  need  In  to- 
day's world.  It  has  been  said  that  human 
history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  those  who  have  opposed  Federal 
aid  win  now  join  with  us  In  perfecting  the 
machinery  of  implementation  of  that  aid  to 
insure  that  Federal  aid  does  not  mean  con- 
comitant Federal  control. 

The  job  ahead  of  us  is  monumental.  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  title  VI, 
we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  give  millions  of  youngsters  In 
minority  groups  a  second-class  education. 
As  chairman  of  a  task  force  now  studying  the 
school  system  In  Washington,  D.C..  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  are  those  In  the  education 
community  who  too  often  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  minority  groups  on  the  com- 
pletely specious  and  indefensible  theory  that 
because  their  home  environment  is  bad;  be- 
cause their  study  habits  are  bad;  and  be- 
cause they  are  culturally  deprived,  we  ought 
just  to  tolerate  them  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  16  and  then  push  them  out  of  our 
educational  complex. 

I  say  this  attitude  Is  completely  indefen- 
sible because  In  this  great  day  of  economic 
opportimlty,  no  yoimgster — black,  yeUow.  or 
white — ^should  be  denied  an  opportunity  to 

develop  his  talents  to  the  fuU.     We  need 

each  of  these  children  and  we  need  them  as 

productive  Americans. 
I  am  mindful  of  the  extent  to  which  this 

problem  is  complicated  by  de  facto  segrega- 


tion and  I  should  Uke  to  suggest  some  steps 
to  Improve  this  situation  In  peripheral  areas 
of  America's  urban  communities. 

You  cannot  have  an  Integrated  school 
without  white  students  and  nonwhlte  stu- 
dents. The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  In 
city  after  city,  including  Washington,  areas 
may  shift  virtually  overnight  frcan  a  segre- 
gated, all-white  community,  to  a  segregated, 
nonwhlte  community. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  of  our  time, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a  vast  segment  of 
our  white  population  fears  that  integration 
means  a  reduction  In  educational  standards 
in  the  local  schools.  Tragically,  in  too  many 
instances,  this  fear  is  founded  on  facts. 

I  have  proposed  to  Commissioner  Keppel 
that  he  lead  the  way  in  suggesting  to  school 
administrators  that  some  of  the  Federal 
funds  available  for  education  programs  be 
used  to  develop  highly  motivated  educational 
task  forces  that  could  be  sent  into  schools 
about  to  be  Integrated. 

Such  task  forces  would  include  extra 
teachers,  special  teachers,  counselors,  and  all 
the  other  Instruments  that  we  need  to  main- 
tain the  high  standards  of  quality  in  an 
educational  institution,  so  that  parents  who 
too  often  flee  a  neighborhood  the  moment 
they  hear  the  word  "Integration"  would  have 
their  fears  alleviated  and  be  assured  that 
there  will  not  be  any  reduction  in  the  quality 
of  education  In  the  local  schools. 

On  the  contrary,  they  would  be  reassured 
that  the  quality  of  education  actually  would 
be  upgraded. 

The  greatest  problems  we  must  overcome 
In  these  changing  communities  are  failure  to 
imderstand  facts  and  panic.  I  submit  that 
the  schools  can  become  the  catalyst  for  hold- 
ing together  a  changing  community  and  this 
can  be  done  by  strongly  reassuring  the  resi- 
dents of  a  community  that  educational  op- 
portunity win  remain  at  the  highest 
standard. 

We  have  funds  for  such  programs  now. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  local  schools  administra- 
tors will  not  delay  in  organizing  these  edu- 
cational task  forces  to  supplement  Improve- 
ments In  educational  methods  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  In  titles  I,  U,  and  III  of  the  Aid 
to  Education  Act. 

Assuring  neighborhoods  of  continuity  In 
educational  progress  Is  not  enough,  how- 
ever. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  wlU  make  loan  Insurance 
available  to  these  changing  areas,  particu- 
larly to  young  families — both  white  and 
nonwhlte — who  want  to  replace  the  normal 
attrition  rate  In  a  changing  community. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  changes  an  inte- 
grating community  faster  than  the  faUure 
of  conventional  lending  Institutions  to  make 
money  available  for  mortgages.  In  our 
country  about  20  percent  of  our  population 
moves  every  12  months  for  various  reasons. 
Net  all  moving  in  changing  areas  is  caused 
by  a  fear  of  integration.  People  die;  they 
retire  and  move  In  with  their  children  or  to 
new  neighborhoods;  they  move  because  of 
changing  jobs. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  they  move 
and  many  of  them  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  fear  of  Integration.  A  problem, 
however,  frequently  arises  when  new  fami- 
lies try  to  move  Into  homes  being  vacated 
by  old  famUles  in  a  changing  commxmlty. 

I  beUeve  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration — through 
its  mortgage  insurance  program — mtist  pro- 
vide sources  of  financing  for  home  pur- 
chases m  these  changing  communities. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  white  couples  that  have  no  objection 
to  buying  a  home  In  an  integrated  com- 
munity, but  cannot  do  so  because  of  the 
freeze  put  on  mortgages  by  conventional 
lenders. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  nonwhlte  couples  who  want  to  pur- 
chase a  home  in  a  changing  community  and 


maintain  the  property  In  Its  traditional 
high  standards — perhaps  improve  It.  They, 
too,  are  victims  of  a  financing  ban  and  too 
often  must  enlist  the  help  of  several  fami- 
lies In  order  to  pool  their  resoiu-ces  lor 
housing  originally  Intended  for  single-family 
residence. 

As  educators,  you  must  take  a  more  than 
p>asslng  Interest  In  this  problem.  The 
great  breakthroughs  in  understanding  must 
first  come  In  these  peripheral  areas.  When 
it  can  be  shown  that  capacity  for  IntelU- 
gence  Is  not  measured  by  the  color  of  one's 
skin  or  his  religious  beliefs  or  his  ethnic 
backgrotmd,  we  wlU  have  taken  a  giant 
stride  forward  in  the  history,  of  civUlzatlon. 
We  need  your  voices,  your  talents  constantly 
reminding  us  of  our  potential  for  growth. 

So  much  for  the  changing  areas.  We  also 
must  ask  ourselves  what  more  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  In  the  low-income  areas 
of  our  cotmtry — usually  the  nonwhlte  areas 
of  our  large  clUes — which  for  years  have 
been  sadly  neglected  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess for  lack  of  siifflclent  motivation. 

We  have  already  appropriated  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion Federal  program  of  aid  to  low-income 
groups.  This  tremendous  eSart  from  the 
Federal  Government  wUl  make  an  Impressive 
contribution.  In  my  judgment,  toward  up- 
grading the  quality  of  education  In  these 
low-Income  community  schools. 

Title  I  of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
Act  provides  great  promise  for  chUdren  who 
heretofore  have  been  denied  the  tools  with 
which  to  overcome  the  shortcomings  in 
learning  capacities  vrith  which  they  may  be 
afflicted. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role — a  key 
role — In  the  formulation  of  this  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  low-income  communities. 
I  might  add  here  that  some  of  you  who  were 
in  Washington  during  the  great  debate  on 
this  bUl  recaU  how  hard  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation protested^n^y  amendment  to  have 
title  I  apply  not  omyto  youngsters  of  fami- 
lies with  an  average  Income  under  $2,000, 
but  also  to  all  youngsters  receiving  some 
form  of  pubUc  assistance. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  carried 
the  amendment  despite  great  objections  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  and.  as  a  result,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  as  an  example,  wlU  receive 
$61  mUllon  of  Federal  aid  tmder  title  I,  in- 
stead of  the  $31  mUlion  proposed  under  the 
origlnail  bill. 

In  order  to  do  an  even  better  job  In  these 
low-Income  conununltles,  I  believe  we  should 
enact  as  quickly  as  possible  a  proposal  I 
submitted  to  provide  an  additional  2  months* 
salary  to  local  school  districts  to  pay  teachers 
who  will  devote  the  summer  months  to 
teaching  in  schools  receiving  title  I  assist- 
ance. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  of  our  time  that  those 
youngsters  most  desperately  in  need  of  ex- 
pert educational  guidance  are  daUy  forced 
to  receive  their  education,  in  too  many  In- 
stances, from  the  least  experienced  teacher. 
You  and  I  know  that  because  of  the 
seniority  system  the  best  teachers,  the  most 
experienced  teachers,  and  those  highest  on 
the  seniority  ladder,  too  often  avoid  accept- 
ing asslgrur.ents  In  these  poverty  areas. 

You  and  I  also  know  that  those  teachers 
with  advanced  degrees,  for  perfectly  obvious 
reasons,  often  transfer  Into  those  school 
areas  with  the  highest  scholastic  standards. 
I  have  proposed  that  as  an  inducement  to 
our  more  experienced  and  better-trained 
teachers,  we  pay  them  a  fuU  12-month  salary 
instead  of  the  present  10-month  salary.  It 
Is  my  firm  conviction  that  by  providing  a 
12-month  salary  base  In  these  areas,  we 
would  attract  more  men  into  the  teaching 
profession,  for  we  know  that  the  male  txscti- 
er  Is  extremely  Important  In  these  low-Income 
areas  where  often  the  teacher  In  the  class- 
room provides  the  male  symbol  which  Is 
lacking  in  the  broken  home. 
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the  completely  arbitrary  concept  that  chil- 
dren should  enter  kindergarten  at  the  age  of 
5  and  first  grade  at  the  age  of  6. 

The  only  way  that  I  believe  we  can  solve 
the  dropout  problem  Is  to  start  in  earliest 
childhood  to  capture  the  imagination  of 
these  children  and  Interest  them  In  the 
learning  process.  I  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration my  proposal  that  we  enter  youngsters 
in  our  kindergartens  at  the  age  of  3  and  have 
them  commence  their  first  grade  experience 
at  the  age  of  4. 

Every  youngster  in  this  country  would  thus 
complete  his  high  school  education  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  would  then  decide  whether 
they  wanted  to  go  into  vocational  training 
programs  for  the  next  2  years  or  go  on  to 
college. 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  this 
past  summer  in  the  war  on  poverty  has  been 
Operation  Head  Start.  We  appropriated  vast 
sums  of  money  to  sustain  the  theory  that  too 
often  it  Is  too  late  to  reorient  a  child  by  the 
time  he  or  she  enters  first  grade.  If  this  Is 
true  for  children  In  poverty  areas,  why  isn't 
it  also  true  in  every  community  in  America? 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  would  be 
developing  a  much  more  alert  and  better 
prepared  generation  of  youngsters  If  we 
started  them  in  their  formal  school  experi- 
ence earlier  than  we  do  now. 

The  Federal  Government  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  expanding  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  every  child  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  committed  to  this  program  and 
we  need  and  urgently  require  the  help  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  knowledge- 
able educators,  to  implement  oiu-  ideas  into 
flexible,  workable  programs.  Yet,  the  local 
communities  in  America  must  remain  alert 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  those  in  Wash- 
ington who  think  they  can  do  the  Job  bet- 
ter. It  is  up  to  you  to  sec  to  it  that  this 
program  remains  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucrats  and  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  best  able  to  determine  their  com- 
munity's needs  in  the  area  of  education. 
You,  more  than  anyone,  know  best  what  Dr. 
Conant  meant  when  he  said : 

"The  primary  concern  of  American  edu- 
cation today  is  not  the  development  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  'good  life'  •  •  •.  Oiu' 
purxxjse  is  to  cultivate  in  the  largest  possible 
number  of  our  futiu^  citizens  an  apprecia- 
tion of  both  the  responsibilities  and  the 
benefits  which  come  to  them  because  they 
are  Americans  and  are  free." 


Food  Is  a  Bargain  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  Americans  can  take  pride  and  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  we  are  enjoying  a 
higher  standard  of  eating  today  than  at 
any  time  in  history.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  eflQciency  of  our  agricul- 
tural producers  and  the  food  industry 
who  have  made  it  possible  for  ttiis  week 
to  be  designated  as  "Pood  Is  a  Bargain 
Week."  The  great  advantages  we  en- 
joy as  consumers  here  in  America  are 
strikingly  pointed  out  in  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  October 
18,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat: 


In  the  United  States,  Food  Is  a  Bargain 
Next  week,  October  18  to  23,  will  be  ob- 
served  as  Food   Is  a  Bargain  Week  by  the 
U.S.  food  industry. 

Foxir  basic  points  will  be  emphasized  dur- 
ing this  week: 

1.  Americans .  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of 
eating  than  at  any  time  In  history.  They  get 
more  nutrition,  greater  variety,  more  abund- 
ance, better  quality,  more  time  saving  con- 
venience and  better  taste  In  today's  food 
products.  In  addition,  they  can  buy  their 
food  for  a  smaller  share  of  their  income  than 
ever  before.  According  to  U.S.  Government 
figures,  the  American  consiuner  today  spends 
less  than  19  cent  of  each  after-tax  dollar  for 
food  compared  with  26  cents  15  years  ago. 

2.  While  U.S.  consumers  spend  lees  than 
19  cent  of  their  after-tax  Income  for  food, 
in  England,  consumers  must  spend  29  per- 
cent; in  Prance,  31  percent;  In  Italy,  45  per- 
cent; In  Russia,  53  percent. 

3.  Today's  U.S.  factory  worker  earns  the 
cost  of  his  monthly  grocery  basket  in  less 
than  37  hours.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  took  him 
60  hours. 

4.  Each  U.S.  farmworker  today  produces 
enough  food  for  32  people.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
he  produced  enough  for  only  14  people. 

Food  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
holding  down  the  cost  of  living.  Pood  prices 
at  the  supermarket  during  the  past  decade 
have  risen  much  more  slowly — only  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  the  nonfood  part  of  the 
Government's  cost  of  lining  index;  and  even 
at  a  slower  pace  when  compared  to  wage 
rates,  as  Is  clearly  indicated  in  the  fewer 
number  of  hours  of  work  it  takes  the  factory 
worker  to  earn  his  monthly  grocery  basket. 

While  consumers  have  been  spending  a 
declining  share  of  their  income  for  food,  food 
manufacturers  have  Invested  more  than  (1 
billion  annually  In  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment to  Increase  efficiency  and  keep  unit 
costs  down.  They  also  Invest  more  than  $130 
million  a  year  In  research  developing  new 
and  improved  products,  with  the  result  that 
two-thirds  of  the  8,000  Items  now  on  super- 
market shelves  are  new  or  improved  as  com- 
pared with  10  years  ago. 

In  the  next  10  years,  two-thirds  of  the 
grocery  shelf  Items  will  either  be  ones  which 
do  not  exist  today  or  improved  versions  of 
present  products. 


Hospital's    History    of    Helpful    Service 
Extends  Over  90-Year  Period 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSEina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Tuesday,  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, October  16,  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  dedication  of  the  new  Hamblet 
Building  at  Lawrence  General  Hospital 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  new  facility 
was  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  George  W.  Hamblet,  and  the 
Hamblet  family  was  represented  by  his 
daughter  Katherine  G.  Hamblet  at  the 
dedication.  The  new  building  will  in- 
clude an  up-to-date  surgical  wing  and 
additional  patient  and  administrative 
facilities. 

This  third  new  major  construction  at 
the  hospital  since  World  War  U  is  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  ability  of  Law-, 
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rence  General  to  meet  the  hospital  needs 
of  the  Greater  Lawrence  area. 

In  large  measure,  the  hospital's  growth 
is  due  to  the  determination  and  energy 
of  its  board  chairman,  Dean  K.  Webster, 
Jr.  its  administrator,  R.  Ashton  Smith, 
its'  financial  coordinator,  Arthur 
Sweeney,  and  Its  first  vice  president, 
Clare  Brooks. 

In  a  special  supplement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
on  Saturday,  the  history  and  growth  of 
the  hospital  was  outlined.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  this  summary 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

HosprrAL's  History  of  Helpful  Service 
Extends  Over  a  90-Yeab  Period 

For  nearly  a  century  Lawrence  General 
Hospital  and  the  community  that  constitutes 
Greater    Lawrence    have    been    growing   to- 

^^Lawrence  Itself  in  1875  was  a  thriving 
textile  center,  although  Its  population  num- 
bered only  about  33,000  and  carts  drawn 
by  oxen  were  familiar  sights  on  Its  unpaved 
streets.  The  surrounding  vUlages  of  An- 
dover.  North  Andover,  Methuen,  and  Salem, 
Nil.,  were  typical  rural  communities  of  that 
time  and  farming  was  the  principal  "in- 
dustry." 

It  was  on  an  October  day  In  1875  that  a 
group  of  women  of  the  various  churches  In 
Lawrence,  Imbued  with  the  thought  of  con- 
ducting "hospital  work  in  some  form"  orga- 
nized "The  Ladies  Union  Charitable  Society." 

The  purpose  of  the  society,  the  women 
agreed,  was  "for  the  care  of  children  of  work- 
ing women  and  general  hospital  (work)  for 
the  needy."  A  building  at  the  comer  of 
Appleton  and  Methuen  Streets  was  piu-- 
chased  for  the  organization's  use. 

SERVING    all    people 

The  earliest  annual  reports  of  the  society 
show  a  philosophy  that  has  existed  within 
this  hospital  to  the  present  day— the  desire 
to  serve  all  peoples,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  from  Its  open- 
ing, the  day  nursery  phase  of  the  society's 
activities  was  separated  from  the  hospital, 
and  the  latter  was  named  the  "Lawrence 
General  Hospital." 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century— in 
1903— one  of  the  city's  Illustrious  leaders, 
WUliam  A.  Russell,  a  former  mayor,  realiz- 
ing the  need  for  a  larger  hospital,  donated 
his  Prospect  Street  residence,  which  was  re- 
modeled and  became  this  hospital's  quarters. 
For  more  than  60  years,  the  Russell  build- 
ing has  been  an  Important  part  of  this  Insti- 
tution's physical  plant.  Over  the  years  there 
have  been  further  additions  as  the  ever-grow- 
ing need  for  more  hospital  accommodations 
and  facilities  increased. 

To  the  honored  name  of  Russell  have  been 
added  those  of  Miss  Prances  Lamprey,  Abbot 
Stevens,  and  now  that  of  George  W.  Hamblet. 
Their  benefactions  and  their  great  Interest  in 
this  hospital  during  their  lifetimes  are  per- 
petuated In  the  structure  they  helped  to 
make  possible — ^the  Russell  buUdlng,  the 
Lamprey  building,  the  Stevens  building,  the 
Hamblet  building. 

THE  lamprey  building 

The  first  of  the  latter  three,  the  Lamprey 
building,  was  dedicated  In  1942,  Initiating 
from  the  Frances  K.  Lamprey  legacy.  In  the 
Lawrence  General  Hospital  of  today,  the 
Lamprey  building  houses  60  beds  for  medical 
and  surgical  Inpatients,  23  beds  for  maternity 
patients,  30  bassinets  for  newborn,  a  9-bed 
Intensive  care  unit,  medical  library,  and  a 
complete  department  of  radiology,  including 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  services. 

THE  STEVENS  BUILDING 

In  1958  came  the  dedication  of  the  Stevens 
building.    Toward  the  construction  of  this 


wing,  a  $1,200,000  fund  had  been  raised  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  late  Abbot  Stevens 
whose  interest,  and  that  of  the  Stevens  fam- 
ily, in  this  hospital  has  Indeed  been  inspiring. 
As  a  very  important  unit  of  Lawrence  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  the  Stevens  building  contains 
20  beds  for  medical  and  surgical  Inpatients,  a 
modem  department  of  pathology,  with  all 
the  attendant  laboratories,  a  23-bed  pediatric 
department,  the  Kurth  Medical  Auditorium, 
a  devotional  room,  the  headquarters  of  the 
volunteers,  the  emergency  department,  the 
clinics,  and  the  department  of  ph3rslcal  medi- 
cine. 


THE  hamblet  building 

The  Hamblet  buUdlng  now  being  dedicated 
Is  fully  described  In  other  sections  of  this 
newspaper  supplement.  The  beautlfxil  build- 
ing stands  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  a  man 
whose  great  benefactions  to  this  Institution 
and  to  many  others  will  long  be  remembered. 

In  the  extent  of  Its  physical  facilities  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  in  the  scope  of  Its  serv- 
ices, Lawrence  General  Hospital  has  grown 
In  keeping  with  the  advances  In  medical  sci- 
ence and  the  development  of  the  communi- 
ties that  now  constitute  Greater  Lawrence 
and  whose  residents  look  to  this  hospital  few 
treatment  and  care. 

In  the  future,  as  In  the  past.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  hospital  and  the  community 
win  maintain  their  fine  relationship  and 
continue  "growing  together." 


Summary  of  the  Sonthwestem  Regional 
Planning  Agency,  Connecticut 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 


Mr.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  and  the  New  York  area, 
unlike  many  other  metropolitan  regions, 
do  not  have  to  be  sold  on  the  advantages 
of  leaving  the  car  behind  and  taking  the 
train  to  work.    We  are  sold.    We  do  not 
relish  the  crowded  expressways,  the  ex- 
haust fumes  filling  the  air,  and  the  traffic 
Jams.   We  in  Fairfield  County  know  that 
rail  service  is  the  best  way  to  get  safely, 
quickly,  and  efficiently  into  and  out  of 
New  York  City.    Our  problem  is  that  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  is  no  longer  in- 
terested in  carrying  passengers.   Its  on- 
ployees  are  demoralized,  its  aging  equip- 
ment is  barely  being  maintained,  and  its 
trustees  are  primarily  obliged  to  con- 
serve the  assets  of  the  railroad. 

The  Southwestern  Regional  Planning 
Agency  of  Connecticut,  which  consists 
of  Darlen,  Greenwich,  New  Canaan,  Nor- 
walk.  Stamford,  Weston,  Westport,  and 
Wilton,  recently  surveyed  the  commuters 
and  found  that  if  commuter  rail  service 
were  abandoned  there  could  be  a  poten- 
tial loss  of  approximately  4,700  families 
or  about  16,000  persons.  These  4,700 
families  represent  approximately  $26 
million  in  annual  retail  sales  and  own 
approximately  $200  million  in  real 
estate.  They  also  provide  «nployment 
for  niunerous  local  residents. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  summary  of  the 
Southwestern  Regional  Planning  Agen- 
cy's findings,  which  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  find  of  interest. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  summary  follows: 

StTMMART    OF   PiNDINCS 

Approximately  13,600  residents  of  the 
South  Western  Planning  Region  commute 
dally  to  work  In  New  York  Olty  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  Although  these  commuters 
only  amount  to  15  percent  of  the  resident 
labor  force  of  the  region,  they  constitute  a 
strategic  segment  of  the  region's  population. 
In  a  sense  they  are  an  export  Industry,  to 
the  extent  that  they  bring  outside  capital 
into  the  region.  Furthermore,  their  expen- 
dituires  provide  employment  In  locai  retail 
trade,  personal  services,  and  government, 
and  their  taxes  contribute  substantially  to 
the  high  level  of  municipal  services  In  the 
region. 

The  economic  Importance  of  this  group 
of  residents  is  Indicated  by  their  high  earn- 
ings, which  average  $19,000  per  year,  and  the 
high  value  of  their  homes,  which  over  50 
percent  of  the  commuters  surveyed  estimate 
at  $40,000  and  more.  Their  high  earnings 
create  large  buying  power,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  these  commuters  spend  over 
$150  mlUlon  annvially  on  goods,  services  and 
homes  In  the  region. 

Manhattan  is  the  labor  market  for  the 
highly  specialized  professional  and  technical 
skUls  of  the  commuters  from  the  South 
Western  Planning  Region.  So  far,  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  has  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  assert  their  preference  in  housing,  that 
is.  the  spacious  house  in  a  suburban  environ- 
ment which  offers  recreational  facilities,  a 
high  level  of  municipal  service,  neighbor- 
hood amenities,  quality  schools,  and  acces- 
sibility to  shopping,  friends  and  employment. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  the  residents  of 
the  South  Western  Planning  Region  who 
work  In  Manhattan  use  the  commuter  raU- 
load  for  getting  to  and  from  work.  This 
high  degree  of  patronage  by  these  commuters 
Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
reasonable  alternative  for  getting  from  their 
homes  to  their  places  of  work. 

Since  his  vital  Unkage  between  the  com- 
muters' homes  and  places  of  work  might  be 
eliminated,  the  South  Western  Regional 
Planning  Agency  undertook  a  survey  of  the 
commuters  from  the  region  to  Manhattan  to 
elicit  their  plans  for  meeting  such  an  even- 
tuality, and  to  assess  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  discontinuance  of  railroad  com- 
muter servloe. 

Asked  how  they  would  resjwnd  if  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  discontinued  aU  passenger 
service,  their  answers  were  as  follows  (in 
order  of  feasibUity)  : 

Would  continue  to  commute  to  New  York 
City  by  other  means,  67.7  percent;  would 
move  home,  35  percent;  would  change  em- 
ployment or  move  business  closer  to  home. 
13.3  percent.  * 

The  responses  add  up  to  more  than  100 
percent  because  of  multiple  answers  such  as 
drive  to  White  Plains  and  take  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  from  there,  or  commute 
by  car  until  able  to  move. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  Is  a  difference 
between  a  spontaneous  response  when  one  is 
faced  with  an  eventuality  which  so  far  seems 
unlikely  and  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
much  reflection,  and  a  hard  decision  deter- 
mined by  the  reality  of  a  changed  situation. 
The  following  tentative  conclusions  can. 
however,  be  drawn: 

Diversion  of  railroad  commuters  to  the 
automobUe  from  this  region  alone  would 
require  addition  of  at  least  two  lanes  In 
each  direction  to  the  expressways  leading 
Into  New  York,  at  prohibitive  cost. 

Diversion  of  railroad  commuters  to  buses 
would  most  likely  require  additional  lanes 
preempted  for  buses  alone. 

Diversion  to  automobile  and  to  bxis  would 
require  additional  bus  terminals  and  at  least 
1  mUUon  square  feet  of  parking  space  In 
mid-Manhattan,  In  an  area  where  space  is 
scarce  and  costly. 
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(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

CAiuirvfLLX,  III. — When  Sargent  Shriver's 

program  descended  on  southern 

Friday  afternoon,  certain  town»- 

Miooupln  County  could  hardly  con- 

|oy.    "I  thought  It  waa  too  good  to 


be  true  for  a  thing  like  that  Just  to  drop  in 
on  us,"  reoalla  Wctlter  Vesper,  a  Democratic 
ward  leader  who  makes  his  living  checking 
eggs  and  produce  for  the  State  department  of 
agriculture. 

In  Staunton,  Mr.  Vesper  and  several  more 
Democratic  colleagues  unhesitatingly  enlisted 
as  local  lieutenants  In  the  national  antipov- 
erty crusade.  With  an  efficiency  that  big- 
city  .machines  might  envy,  the  small-town 
politicians  worked  the  phones  that  weekend. 
By  9  o'clock  Monday  morning  more  than  a 
score  of  young  men  and  women  aged  16  to  21 
were  lined  up  outside  the  city  clerk's  office 
and  by  late  afternoon  close  to  40  had  signed 
up  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

"Not  one  Republican  family  around  here 
knew  anything  about  it  until  after  the  kids 
were  enrolled,"  says  Roy  France,  former 
mayor  and  volvmtary  supervisor  of  the  Staun- 
ton NYC  project,  who  later  quit  in  disgust. 
"I'd  say  probabl-  not  more  than  five  kids 
were  really  poor.  While  the  wealthy  kids 
were  working,  many  who  didn't  have  decent 
clothes  to  go  to  town  in  came  to  me  crying. 
It  was  a  rotten,  corrupt  political  deal." 

Here  at  the  county  seat,  the  joy  generated 
by  the  NYC  matched  the  cheers  It  received 
In  i^aimton.  Skipping  chiu-ch  on  Sunday, 
CarllnvlUe's  five  Democratic  precinct  leaders 
gathered  around  the  council  table  in  city 
hall  to  deliberate.  In  meetings  convened 
for  10  a.m.,  2  p.m.,  5:30  p.m.,  and  8  p.m..  the 
leaders  lined  up  enrollees.  "By  Siinday 
night  we  had  27  boys  and  10  girls."  Mayor 
Howard  Heinz  recalls. 

Lanky  Mayor  Heinz,  a  furniture  dealer, 
hadn't  even  been  aware  that  Macoupin 
County  would  participate  In  the  Youth  Corps 
part  of  the  poverty  program  until  an  emis- 
sary appeared  In  his  store  at  5  p.m.  the  pre- 
vious Friday  to  tell  him.  "It  was  a  piu-ely 
Federal  expenditure  going  down  the  hatch 
anyway,  so  I  took  it,"  the  mayor  explains. 

"The  kids  were  supposed  to  start  work 
Monday  morning.  I  asked,  'How  can  we 
organize  this  thing  so  fast?'  and  this  fellow 
said  not  to  worry.  That  had  been  taken  care 
of.  he  told  me."  Next  day  CarllnvlUe's  Dem- 
ocratic chief  called  to  suggest  the  Sunday 
meetings. 

GTJmELINES    NOT    CONSULTED 

But  though  CarllnvlUe's  Democrats  orga- 
nized the  Corps  without  help  from  county 
or  State  welfare  agencies  (the  county  public 
aid  director  wasn't  even  asked  to  provide  a 
list  of  potential  enrollees)  and  without  con- 
sulting Washington's  selection  guidelines, 
the  youth  project  rolled  along  fairly  well  for 
a  time. 

The  youngsters  helped  stack  books  at  the 
library,  supervised  children  In  the  park, 
cleaned  up  parts  of  the  city  cemetery,  pulled 
grass  from  sidewalk  cracks,  and  cut  away 
underbr\ish  near  the  lake.  They  were  paid 
$40  for  a  32-hour  week. 

Some  problems  did  crop  up.  One  boy  who 
terrorized  other  brush  cutters  with  a  ma- 
chete-like knife  had  to  be  removed  for  psy- 
chiatric examination,  John  D\ui,  veteran 
Democratic  leader  of  the  third  ward,  tried  to 
fire  a  second  boy  whose  parents  he  believed 
might  be  Republicans. 

Nonetheless,  many  townsfolk  say  that,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  Washington's  goal  of 
providing  useful  work  experience  for  needy 
kids  was  met.  Naturally  Democratic  politi- 
cians lead  what  chorus  of  praise  Is  heard  for 
the  Corps'  accomplishments. 

"These  kids  did  things  that  have  never 
been  done  in  this  town  before,"  asserts 
Robert  (Sonny)  Albertlne,  one  of  the  Ave 
precinct  leaders  who  attended  the  Sunday 
selectlcQ  sessions.  Mr.  Albertlne,  who  draws 
$748  monthly  as  chief  plvmaber  at  the  state- 
house  in  Springfield,  a  post  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  particu- 
larly resents  complaints  that  his  17- year-old 
stepson  waa  among  the  youths  who  found 
work  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corjw. 


"He  comes  from  a  broken  home,  don't  he?" 
Sonny  demands.  "Believe  me,  that  kid  came 
home  from  work  with  blisters  on  his  hands. 
Anyway,  to  the  victors  goes  the  spoils,  you 
know  what  I  mecui?" 

A  VOLLZT  or  PROTEST  LETTERS 

The  appearance  of  the  stepson's  name  on 
the  list  of  recruits  published  by  one  of  the 
town's  two  weekly  newspapers  was  among  the 
events  that  Inflamed  the  critics.  Others 
wondered  how  a  girl  member  of  the  Corps 
could  afford  to  drive  to  her  playground 
supervisor  job  in  a  sporty  red  convertible 
(a  gift  from  her  grandfather).  Charles  P. 
Wolf,  a  bacteriologist,  began  firing  off  a  vol- 
ley of  protest  letters  to  Washington;  there, 
the  Labor  Department  operates  the  NYC  un- 
der Sargent  Shriver's  generalship. 

Mr.  Wolf's  complaints  drew  a  rather 
prompt  response.  Sargent  Shriver's  head- 
quarters dispatched  an  Inspector,  and  within 
a  few  days  83  corpsmen  in  the  county  were 
dropped  as  ineligible.  But  that  still  left 
Macoupin  holding  186  of  the  900  jobs  filled 
in  all  Illinois  beyond  Chicago.  "We  didn't 
fool  around  down  here,"  brags  County  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Edgar  Fuess,  recalling  that  of 
the  first  600  Jobs  Macoupin  hogged  half.  Mr. 
Fuess  is  on  the  State  payroll  as  a  truck 
weight   checker. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Illinois  Farmers  Union, 
the  statewide  project  sponsor,  say  politics 
Infiltrated  the  Youth  Corps  as  a  byproduct  of 
well-intentioned  haste  to  get  it  going.  "The 
thing  did  get  away  from  us,"  concedes  Ray 
Watson,  Farmers  Union  president.  "But  as 
soon  as  we  found  something  wrong  we  got 
cracking." 

Critics,  however,  pointing  to  the  Farmers 
Union's  close  ties  with  Illinois  Democrats, 
question  the  wisdom  of  delegating  respon- 
sibility for  any  part  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram to  organizations  which  are  necessarily 
involved  in  local  or  State  politics. 

Democratic  Boss  Fuess,  for  example,  is  a 
Farmers  Union  member.  He  readily  concedes 
that  the  group's  county  president  asked  him 
to  help  organize  the  Youth  Corps.  "Natural- 
ly I  helped  all  I  could." 

Right  now  the  local  Democrats  are  wait- 
ing hopefully  for  more  Federal  money  to  fi- 
nance a  followup  project  of  part-time  work 
for  youngsters  who  otherwise  couldn't  stay 
in  school.  Few  poUticos  who  greeted  the 
Youth  Corps  with  sign-up  pencils  i>olsed 
seem  chastened. 

"There  was  only  one  mistake  in  the  whole 
business,"  concludes  CarllnvlUe's  Sonny  Al- 
bertlne, "that  was  when  Washington  paid 
attention  to  a  bunch  of  gripers.** 
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The  Sky  Is  Not  the  Limit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  29,  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday,  October  16,  the  18th  Annual 
Nash  County  Harvest  Festival  was  held 
In  my  hometown  of  Nashville,  N.C. 
Nashville  Is  a  small  town  of  about  1.500 
people.  It  Is  the  coiinty  seat  of  Nash 
County  which  has  a  population  of  more 
than  60,000  people.  An  estimated  crowd 
of  about  12,000  people  attended  the 
festival.  We  had  a  very  fine  parade  and 
more  than  30  "beauty  queens."  Hon. 
Ernest  W.  Brackett,  Assistant  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  National 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
delivered  the  principal  address. 

Mr.  Brackett's  address,  entitled  "The 
Sky  Is  Not  the  Limit,"  was  very  enlight- 
ening and  thought  provoking.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  in  fine  fashion  and 
the  audience  was  intensely  interested. 
In  my  opinion  it  should  be  preserved  for 
posterity  and,  therefore,  I  am  submitting 
it  for  the  Record  In  the  hope  that  those 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record  will 
take  time  to  re£wi  this  splendid  address: 

THE  Sky  Is  Not  the  Limtt 

(By  Ernest  W.  Brackett,  National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  Administration) 

On  the  wall  of  the  office  In  which  I  used  to 
work  was  a  facsimUe  copy  of  the  first  air- 
plane contract  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  called  for  the  delivery  of  one 
heavier-than-alr  flying  machine,  capable  of 
flying  40  miles  an  hour.  It  had  to  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  be  taken  apart,  trans- 
ported in  Army  wagons  and  reassembled 
within  an  hour.  The  price  was  $25,000  and 
the  contract  was  signed  by  the  Wright  broth- 
ers. Someone  had  written  on  the  white  mar- 
gin of  this  picture  copy:  "From  little  acorns." 

We  are  in  the  acorn  stage  of  space  explora- 
tion and  not  a  great  deal  further  relatively 
than  the  Wright  brothers  were  when  they 
flew  the  first  airplane  here  in  North  Caro- 
lina.   But  we  are  making  rapid  progress. 

Seven  years  ago  this  month,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  now 
familiarly  known  as  N.\SA,  became  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  by  act  of  Congress.  One 
part  of  the  Space  Act  provided  that:  "It  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  activi- 
ties in  space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

But  oiu"  country's  space  program  is  not  just 
NASA's — it's  a  national  program  shared  by 
at  least  12  Government  agencies  and  de- 
partments Including  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  others. 
NASA's  main  function  Is  to  make  scientific 
Investigations,  such  as  the  taking  of  pictures 
of  Mars  by  the  Mariner  spacecraft,  to 
develop  instruments  for  use  in  space,  and 
then  for  other  departments  to  use  them  in 
operational  systems. 

For  instance,  the  Weather  Bureau  will  take 
weather  satellites  developed  by  NASA  and 
use  them  to  make  weather  predictions.  Many 
of  the  things  developed  by  NASA  will  have 
military  application  and  significance  Just  as 
the  airplane  developed  by  the  Wright  broth- 
ers had  bomber  and  fighter  versions. 

One  of  NASA's  programs  is  now  com- 
pleted— the  Mercury  program.  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  will  ever  forget  the  excitement  wait- 
ing for  the  takeoff  of  John  Glenn,  or  the 
thrill  of  knowing  he  was  safely  back.  The 
prestige  of  oiu-  country  went  up  to  a  new 
high  and  the  psychological  effect  on  the 
world  perhaps  exceeded  the  scientific  value 
of  the  flight. 

The  Gemini  program  of  carrying  two  men 
into  space  is  of  present  interest.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  this  program  is  to  have  oiir 
astronauts  gain  experience  In  what  It  is  like 
and  what  it  does  to  them  physically  to  be  in 
space  for  days  at  a  time;  to  learn  how  to  con- 
trol and  maneuver  a  spacecraft;  how  to  leave 
the  spacecraft  and  "walk  in  space"  as  Ed 
White  did  for  22  minutes;  and  how  to  meet 
up  and  Join  together  a  separate  spacecraft. 
All  this  is  needed  before  they  go  on  their 
flight  to  the  moon. 

When  the  Mercury  program  was  over,  as- 
tronauts had  had  55  hours  of  experience  In 
space;  before  they  start  for  the  moon,  they 
will  have  had  over  2,000  hoiu-s.  The  8-day 
flight  of  Cooper  and  Oonrad  showed  that  men 
can  stand  a  weightless  environment  with  very 
little  detrimental  effect  on  their  health. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  Walter  Shlrra 
and  Thomas  Stafford  will  embark  on  another 


Gemini  flight  and  tbey  will  try  something 
new.  They  will  attempt  to  seek  out  a  sepa- 
rately launched,  unmanned  target  vehicle 
and  Join  It  with  their  spacecraft.  This  meet- 
ing la  called  'Rendezvous"  and  the  Joining 
together  of  the  two  TeblcleB  Is  termed  "dock- 
ing." 

Next  year,  the  Gemini  VII  flight  will  last 
up  to  14  days.  During  this  time,  one  of  the 
astronauts  will  leave  the  cabin  and  float 
alongside  it  while  it  orbits  the  earth  at  least 
once.  One  orbit  takes  about  95  minutes 
and  It  travels  at  17,000  miles  an  hovir.  The 
astronauts  will  also  practice  the  rendezvous 
and  docking  technique  on  this  flight. 

The  program  following  Gemini  is  Apollo, 
which  will  culminate  in  three  astronauts 
traveling  to  and  returning  from  the  moon. 

The  first  Apollo  flights  wlU  start  in  1966 
with  an  unmanned  flight  to  test  the  Apollo 
space  vehicle.  In  1967,  there  will  be  an 
Apollo  flight  to  carry  three  men  which  will 
orbit  the  earth.  Later  that  year,  there  wlU 
be  unmanned  flights  which  will  test  the 
Saturn  V,  which  is  the  launch  vehicle  to  be 
used  in  boosting  the  Apollo  capsule  to  the 
moon.  A  launch  vehicle,  such  as  the  Saturn, 
Is  the  booster  which  propels  a  spacecraft  or 
satellite  Into  space  and  a  spacecraft  is  a  pay- 
load  vehicle  which  carries  astronauts  or 
scientific  Instruments  into  space. 

Someday,  probably  late  in  1969,  it  is 
planned  that  three  American  astronauts  wiU 
climb  into  the  Apollo  spacecraft  at  Cape 
Kennedy  and  start  on  their  Jovu-ney  to  and 
retvim  from  the  moon. 

The  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  will  consist 
of  three  stages,  each  of  which  will,  in  turn, 
carry  the  Apollo  spacecraft  for  a  distance, 
then  separate  and  fall  away.  The  Saturn 
WlU  be  33  feet  In  diameter  and  stand  364 
feet  high,  which  Is  longer  than  a  footbaU 
field  and  50  feet  taller  than  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  It  will  be  completely  assembled  In 
the  world's  largest  building,  now  being  con- 
structed at  Cape  Kennedy,  which  will  be  524 
feet  high  and  will  have  an  interior  larger 
than  the  Pentagon.  The  door  through  which 
it  will  be  moved  will  be  41  stories  high.  The 
Saturn  wIU  weigh,  when  assembled,  6  mil- 
lion pounds  and  will  be  moved  to  the  launch 
pad  in  an  erect  position  for  2  miles  on  a  ve- 
hicle known  as  the  crawler,  something  like 
a  huge  earthmover. 

When  NASA  came  into  being  7  years  ago 
this  month,  it  was  recognized  that  it  would 
take  engines  of  far  greater  power  than  this 
country  had  yet  developed  to  place  heavy 
payloads  In  space,  so  our  first  big  contract 
was  for  the  development  of  such  an  engine, 
now  known  as  the  F-1.  The  F-I  engine  will 
have  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  thrust. 
An  automobile  man  told  me  a  while  back 
that  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  thrust 
In  horsepower  was  the  equivalent  of  300,000 
of  his  company's  compact  model  cars  going 
down  the  road  at  60  miles  an  hour.  There 
wIU  be  5  of  these  P-1  engines  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  Saturn  V. 

The  first-stage  engines  wiU  biu:n  4,400,000 
pounds  of  fuel  In  150  seconds,  about  900 
tons  a  minutes.  The  second  stage,  with  a 
different  type  of  engine,  will  bum  460  tons 
of  fuel  in  less  than  7  minutes,  and  a  third 
stage  115  tons  In  Just  over  7  minutes. 

When  the  Apollo  nears  the  moon,  two  of 
the  Astronauts  will  climb  into  the  section 
known  as  the  lunar  excursion  module,  termed 
LEM,  and  descend  to  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
leaving  the  third  Astronaut  in  the  section 
of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  called  the  command 
module,  which  will  orbit  the  moon  while 
the  other  two  Astronauts  land  on  the  moon's 
surface.  They  will  leave  their  capsule  and 
make  a  brief  exploration  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face In  the  vicinity  where  they  land. 

Then  they  will  climb  back  into  their  land- 
ing capsule,  take  off  from  the  moon  by  firing 
a  rocket  engine,  and  rendezvous  with  the 
third  Astronaut.  They  will  then  dock  or 
Join  with  the  Apollo  command  module  or 
section,  climb  back  In,  and  start  on  the  re- 


turn trip  to  earth,  traveling  at  25.000  miles 
an  hour.  They  wUl  probably  land  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  near  Hawaii.  The  whole  trip 
will  take  about  7  days  and  the  Astronauts 
will  travel  about  half  a  million  miles.  You 
can  see  why  this  next  flight  of  Gemini,  when 
the  technique  of  rendezvous  and  docking 
will  be  tried  for  the  first  time,  is  so  impor- 
tant for  the  lunar  flight. 

What  the  surface  of  the  moon  Is  like,  and 
what  the  Astronauts  will  encounter  there,  is 
not  definitely  known.  There  is  one  theory 
that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  something 
like  a  heavy  dust  and  anything  landing  on 
It  wUl  sink.  The  Ranger,  which  took  over 
6,000  pictures  of  the  moon  last  spring  Just 
before  it  crash-landed  on  the  moon,  told 
us  some  things  but  not  all  which  need  to  be 
known.  In  order  to  learn  more  about  the 
actual  surface  and  conditions  on  the  moon, 
a  spacecraft  named  Surveyor  will  be  sent 
to  the  moon  which  will  make  a  soft  landing 
and  send  back  television  pictures  and  Infor- 
mation about  what  the  surface  of  the  moon 
is  like.  The  Russians  tried  such  a  device  2 
weeks  ago  but  It  apparently  faUed  in  its  main 
purpose. 

It  makes  me  think  of  the  story  of  the 
pessimist  who  said:  "Why  go  to  the  moon? 
There  Is  nothing  there."  The  scientist  re- 
plied: "But  we  want  to  find  out  Just  what 
kind  of  stviff  that  nothing  is." 

Now,  the  Apollo  program  is  not  just  to 
send  men  to  the  moon  and  return  them  to 
earth.  It  Is  a  program  to  give  this  coun- 
try a  competence  to  perform  many  space  ex- 
plorations. The  large  engines  being  devel- 
oped, the  Satiu^  launch  vehicle,  the  Apollo 
capsule,  the  buildings  In  which  It  will  be 
assembled,  and  all  the  other  facilities  will  be 
available  for  many  more  xises.  Sending  men 
to  the  moon  Is  Just  the  first  major  program 
using  these  things  which  this  country  must 
develop  and  have  available  if  It  is  to  be  the 
world  leader  in  space  exploration.  What 
programs  will  follow  will  depend  on  many 
things  we  can't  predict  today.  It  may  mean 
detailed  exploration  of  the  moon  and  per- 
haps having  outposts  there  similar  to  those 
we  have  had  In  the  Antarctic.  It  may  be 
the  first  step  in  exploration  of  Mars  and  other 
planets. 

While  the  programs  carrying  men  Into 
space  attract  the  most  attention,  there  are 
other  NASA  activities  that  are  of  more  im- 
mediate practical  Importance  and  which 
affect  you  and  me  today.  One  of  these  is 
communications  satellites. 

Last  month.  Senator  Jordan  spoke  at  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exposition  of 
American  Textile  Machinery  Association  by 
way  of  the  Relay  communlctalon  satellite. 
This  month,  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  was 
seen  on  television  by  an  estimated  300  nfll- 
lion  p>eople,  mostly  In  Europe,  by  means  0/ 
the  Early  Bird  satellite  operated  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  by  the  Comsat  Corp.  This  sat- 
ellite, originally  called  the  Syncom,  was  de- 
veloped by  NASA  and  Is  known  as  a  hlgh- 
altltude  satellite.  It  Is  placed  In  orbit  at  an 
altitude  of  23,500  miles.  Because  It  Is  so 
high.  It  travels  In  orbit  about  the  same  tlm? 
the  earth  turns  and  so  It  appears  to  be  sta- 
tionary at  a  point  above  the  earth. 

We  have  all  seen  Echo,  which  is  known 
as  a  passive  satellite  because  it  has  no 
mechanism  for  transmission,  but  plctiu-es  are 
reflected  off  its  surface  and  are  received  at 
distant  points.  The  Syncom  type  satellite 
provides  240  high-quality  voice  channels 
for  trans-Atlantic  use.  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  cable  capacity.  Eventu- 
ally, developments  will  make  It  possible  for 
a  grovmd  station  to  send  messages  and  pro- 
grams simultaneously  to  several  receiving 
stations  and  to  select  the  stations  which 
will  receive  the  programs.  We  will  be  able 
to  receive  television  programs  directly  In  our 
homes  broadcast  from  Paris  and  London  and 
to  talk  by  telephone  with  B<«nbay  and 
Tokyo,  probably  at  reduced  rates.    Think  of 
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that  NASA  receives  from  its  first- 
-tier  subcontractors  showed  that 


last  year  12  major  contractors  placed  ap- 
proximately 7,000  subcontract  actions  of 
$10,000  or  more  with  over  1,600  different 
companies.  The  12  prime  contractors  were 
located  In  9  States;  the  subcontractors  in  43 
States.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these  sub- 
contractors were  small  business  companies. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  the  basic  research  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, which  is  so  necessary  before  practical 
application  can  be  made  to  advance  the  state 
of  the  art  In  many  fields,  such  as  new  ma- 
terials which  will  stand  Intense  heat  and 
cold.  The  colleges  of  this  State  are  play- 
ing a  leading  role  in  space  research.  NASA 
has  43  contracts  with  these  institutions 
right  now.  North  Carolina  ha^  combined  a 
bank  of  brains  merging  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Duke,  and  North  Carolina 
State  into  what  is  called  the  Research  Tri- 
angle, which  is  doing  advanced  research  in 
many  fields. 

There  is  another  area  which  is  growing, 
and  will  continue  to  grow,  In  Importance  to 
conunercial  industry,  and  which  will  mean 
better  things  that  you  and  I  will  use  in  our 
everjrday  life.  It  is  in  new  and  improved 
products  which  are  the  fallout  benefits  from 
space  research  and  development. 

Time  magazine  had  an  article  in  its  Sep- 
tember 24  issue  entitled,  "Space  Magic  in  the 
Marketplace,"  which  gave  examples  of  things 
which  are  new  or  improvements  in  present 
items  now  In  use  resviltlng  from  the  space 
program.  A  new  sealant  developed  for  seal- 
ing seams  in  spacecraft  will  be  used  in 
caulking  bathroom  tiles.  Three  companies 
have  been  licensed  to  produce  a  new  alkali 
silicant  paint  developed  at  a  NASA  research 
laboratory  to  resist  weather.  A  heat-resist- 
ant raaterlal,  pH-oljrtic  graphite,  vised  on  nose- 
cones  to  resist  the  tremendous  heat  gener- 
ated when  a  space  capsule  reenters  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  will  be  used  to  coat  the 
inside  of  tobacco  pipes.  A  fuel  cell  devel- 
oped to  generate  electricity  for  space  vehicles 
by  converting  hydrogen  and  oxygen  into 
electricity  can  be  used  for  tractors,  golf 
carts,  and  spot  welders.  A  NASA  contractor 
recently  invented  a  tool  which  is  used  to 
drill  holes  in  plexiglass  without  shattering 
it  which  has  been  a  problem  in  the  past. 
Some  time  ago,  I  heard  President  Johnson 
say  that,  for  every  5  cents  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  Invested  in  the  space  program,  there 
will  be  a  10-cent  return. 

There  are  thousands  of  bits  of  scientific 
knowledge,  such  as  new  methods  of  soldering 
or  new  materials,  generated  under  the  NASA 
program  which  are  of  value  to  Industry.  In 
order  that  companies  may  find  out  about 
these  and  put  them  to  use  to  improve  their 
conunercial  products,  NASA  has  Instituted 
a  teclinlcal  utilization  program.  These  sci- 
entific repeal  are  placed  on  computer  tape 
and  sent  to  regional  dissemination  centers, 
one  of  which  is  located  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Science  and  Technology  Research  Cen- 
ter. A  company  may  indicate  to  a  center 
the  type  of  items  in  which  it  is  interested. 
The  cetner  then  runs  the  computer  tape, 
selects  the  reports  available  on  those  sub- 
jects, and  sends  them  to  the  company. 

No  one  knows  where  the  space  program 
will  lead.  Look  what  happened  when  Co- 
Ixnnbus  set  sail  to  find  a  shorter  route  to 
India.     Wilbvir  Wright  once  said: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  look  far  into  the 
future;  we  see  enough  already  to  be  certain 
it  will  be  magnificent." 

When  we  look  back  on  the  15th  century 
and  consider  the  most  important  events  of 
that  time,  it  Isn't  the  wars  between  Prance 
and  England,  or  the  design  of  a  new  type 
of  sailing  vessel,  but  it  is  the  explorations 
of  Columbus  that  are  of  overriding  impor- 
tance. And  I  predict  that  500  years  from 
now,  when  people  look  back  on  out  century, 
it  won't  be  the  world  wars,  or  the  advent 
of  atomic  power,   that   they   will   consider 


the  most  Important  events,  but  It  will  be 
the  beginning  of  space  exploration. 

They  will  say  that  it  was  here  the  United 
States  assumed  dominance  and  became  the 
world's  leeidlng  nation. 


Address  by  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  to  the  Banquet  Hon- 
oring the  85th  Anniversary  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  in  Chicago 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  a  huge  gathering  of  Chicagoans 
who  assembled  to  honor  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  on  its  85th  anniversary 
had  the  distinguished  privilege  of  hearing 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach join  in  the  tribute. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach's  ad- 
dress was  received  with  a  tremendous 
ovation;  and  I  should  like  to  share  his 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  today. 

I  believe  Mr.  Katzenbach's  inspiring 
message  belongs  among  the  great 
speeches  of  our  time.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  am  including  it  into  the 
Record  today. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  remarks  follow : 
Address  bt  Attornet  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  BsrosE  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  85th  Anniversary  Din- 
ner, Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Sunday. 
October  17,  1965 

President  Rozmarek,  Governor  Kerner, 
Mayor  Daley,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to  Chicago 
for  any  reason.  As  you  may  know,  I  taught 
here  for  4  years  before  going  to  Washington 
and  returning  here  Is  very  much  like  coming 
home. 

But  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  address  such  a  distinguished  and 
resourceful  organization.  I  say  resourceful 
because  who  else  but  a  Polish  group  could 
bring  together  in  such  good  spirit  Governor 
Kerner,  a  Bohemian;  Mayor  Daley,  a  Hiber- 
nian; and  m3rself,  a  Bavarian. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  in  recent 
weeks  by  the  end  of  a  remarkable  baseball 
season.  The  win  streaks,  the  clutch  pitch- 
ing, and  the  close  finishes  in  both  the  regu- 
lar season  and  in  the  World  Series  have 
heightened  our  taste  for  statistics,  records, 
and  box  scores. 

While  not  much  of  this  appetite  could  re- 
late to  the  Washington  Senators,  it  does, 
however,  most  certainly  apply  to  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  still  at  work  in  Wash- 
ington— and  to  President  Johnson,  who  has 
in  the  past  year  put  himself  in  the  record 
book  as  the  man  with  the  highest  batting 
average  in  the  history  of  legislation. 

At  least  that  is  the  way  President  John- 
son's accomplishments  are  often  presented — 
on  what  the  columnists  call  his  box  score  of 
major  legislation.  One  count  of  legislation 
shows  that  he  has  secured  38  priority  items 
on  his  legislative  agenda.  Another  count, 
of  general  legislation  urged  by  the  adminis- 
tration, shows  that  the  President's  record  in 
the  win  column  is  101  new  laws. 

Such  a  statistical  approach  to  the  legisla- 
tive program  is  certainly  Justified.  These 
victories  incliide  old  measures,  which  had 
been  sought  repeatedly  and  unsuccessfully. 


and   include    creative,    even   startling    new 
measures. 

They  include  bills  on  which  he  mustered 
overwhelming  majorities;  they  also  include 
very  close  votes  on  which  he  has  shown  the 
fruit  of  legislative  skills  honed  for  30  years. 
In  the  baseball  metaphor,  he  has  thus  broken 
records  both  for  home  runs  and  for  clutch 
hitting. 

Nevertheless,  without  any  disrespect  for 
the  sport,  this  isn't  baseball.  The  signifi- 
cance of  President  Johnson's  performance  is 
not  so  much  that  it  demonstrates  his  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  government.  The  signifi- 
cance, rather,  is  the  content  of  all  those 
bills — content  that  will  mark  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  as  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  session  in  our  history. 

I  would  be  happy  to  have  that  taken  as  a 
plug  for  three  distinguished  Democratic 
Congressmen — John  Kluczynski,  Dan 
RosTENKowsKi,  and  Roman  Pucinski. 

What  the  legislation  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  mean  to  the  lives  and  future  of 
American  citizens  will  be  remembered  long 
after  the  scorecard  is  gone.  It  is  on  such 
ground,  of  substance  rather  than  technique, 
that  the  President  and  our  generation  will  be 
gaged  by  history. 

Think  of  medicare,  a  measure  that  will 
often  mean  the  difference  between  fear  and 
assurance — Indeed,  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  to  19  million  Americans,  a 
10th  of  our  population,  not  to  mention  the 
millions  more  young  people  relieved  by  medi- 
care of  unpredictable  burdens  they  could  not 
bear. 

Perhaps  no  measure  could  have  more 
sweeping  impact  on  our  personal  security, 
yet  perhaps  no  measure  has  been  more  effec- 
tively obscxired  by  the  language  of  legisla- 
tive gamesmanship.  Too  often  our  atten- 
tion has  been  diverted  by  strategy  rather 
than  substance. 

Similarly,  are  we  thinking  too  little  of  the 
impact  of  other  major  bills.  This  year's 
Housing  Act  is  another  example.  Federally 
supported  public  housing  projects  need  no 
longer  look  or  feel  like  fortresses.  The  pub- 
lic housing  of  the  future,  under  legislation 
the  President  signed  in  August,  will  be 
scattered  in  smaller,  less  visible  units. 

Through  the  innovation  of  direct  rent  sup- 
plements, public  housing  will  not  need  to 
herd  its  tenants,  like  victims,  into  ghettos 
of  despair,  but  will  offer  a  more  flexible  sup- 
port, sufficient  to  bring  our  needy  back  into 
society. 

A  triumph  in  legislation:  yes;  but  much 
more  important,  for  you  and  me,  a  bold  step 
toward  restoring  the  vital  social  and  eco- 
nomic diversity  of  our  city  neighborhoods. 

On  the  subject  of  the  President's  highway 
beautiflcation  bill,  what  we  still  hear  most 
about  Is  the  bout  vrtth  the  lobbyists  and  the 
President's  predawn  victory.  In  future  years, 
however,  we  will  discover  its  real  meaning 
when  we  notice  that  the  commercials  will  be 
taken  out  of  driving. 

In  th3  same  way,  the  headlines  concerning 
the  National  Arts  Foundation  so  far  have 
focused  on  the  absence  of  celebrated  figures 
from  a  White  House  ceremony.  But  it  is 
not  that  minor  tempest  which  is  important. 
The  significance  of  the  creation  of  this  foun- 
dation will  be  better  documented  when  a 
talented  boy  receives  a  grant  to  develop  his 
musical  gift;  when  we  recognize  this  as  the 
historic  moment  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  committed  public  support  to 
the  creative  quality  of  our  society. 

Within  my  own  area  of  responsibility,  also. 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  of  far-reach- 
ing importance.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1985,  which  honors 
a  principle  that  was  first  established  in  this 
country — even  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims — by  Poles. 

The  "gentlemen  adventurers"  and  fortune 
seekers  who  had  come  with  Capt.  John  Smith 
from  England  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  were  no 


match  for  the  rugged  job  oif  clearing  the 
land  and  building  a  colony  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  reinforcements  that  Smith  des- 
perately sought  from  his  backers  in  Eng- 
land— the  liandf  ul  to  whom  Smith  later  gave 
credit  for  saving  the  colony — were  not  Eng- 
lishmen at  all.  Their  namek  were  Lowlcki, 
Stefanski,  Mata,  Bogdan.  Zrenica.  and 
Sadowskl. 

A  few  years  after  their  arrival  when  Vir- 
ginia's Governor  authorized  the  election  of 
the  first  legislative  body  In  America,  he  de- 
clared that  only  natives  of  England  would 
vote.  The  same  handful  of  Polish  artisans 
dropped  their  tools  and  declared  indignantly, 
"No  vote,  no  work." 

The  first  strike  in  the  New  World  success- 
fully established  the  principle  of  full  suf- 
frage. The  records  of  the  Virginia  colony 
note  that  "upon  some  dispute  of  the  Polo- 
nlans,  it  was  agreed  that  they  shall  be  en- 
franchised and  made  as  free  as  any  inhabi- 
tant whatsoever."  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
Polish  American's  right  to  vote  was  ever 
challenged  on  the  grounds  of  nationality 
after  the  year  1619. 

Some  251  years  later  and  some  95  years  ago, 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  es- 
tablished that  America's  Negroes  should  not 
be  denied  this  same  right  to  vote.  Yet  even 
after  the  15th  amendment,  and  after  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  1957.  1960,  and  1964— 
two- thirds — or  2.2  million— of  the  Negroes  of 
voting  age  in  the  South  were  not  registered. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  makes  into 
law  oiu*  promise  that  they  can  register  and 
vote  freely. 

Under  the  act  we  have  sued  to  abolish  all 
poll  taxes — an  irrelevant  and  discriminatory 
requirement  that  one  buy  an  American 
birthright.  More  Important,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  suspended  literacy  and  char- 
acter tests  where  they  were  used  as  devices 
of  discrimination,  and  we  have  sent  Federal 
examiners  so  far  to  20  coimties  where  offi- 
cials have  not  obeyed  the  law. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  where  local 
authorities  refuse  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties under  the  act,  we  shall  meet  ours. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  one  of  many  new 
expressions  by  the  89th  Congress  of  our  be- 
lief that  the  test  of  a  democratic  society's 
vitality  is  not  the  prosperity  it  offers  to  most 
of  its  citizens,  but  the  promise  it  offers  to 
alL 

Also  within  my  area  of  responsibility,  we 
have  begun  to  develop  effective  and  creative 
weapons  against  crime.  In  addition  to  the 
commission  now  at  work  evaluating  the 
workings  of  our  entire  administration  of 
criminal  Justice,  Congress  has  enacted  sev- 
eral warmly  promising  anticrime  programs. 

Just  3  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act,  which  opens  a  new  avenue  of 
Federal  leadership  and  assistance  to  em- 
battled local  police,  coxirts,  and  correctional 
officials. 

And  the  new  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act, 
designed  to  help  make  productive  citizens 
rather  than  repeaters  out  of  Federal  inmates, 
goes  into  effect  tomorrow  when  the  first 
prisoner  will  be  released  from  full-time  cus- 
tody in  order  to  work  at  an  outside  Job — 
thus  gaining  work  skills,  self-respect,  and 
social  confidence. 

As  the  President  observed  recently: 

"We  labor  for  that  day  when  every  man 
can  satisfy  his  basic  needs  and  those  of  his 
family:  when  every  child  has  a  chance  to 
develop  his  mind  and  enlarge  his  spirit  to 
the  limits  of  his  being;  when  the  slow  kill- 
ers— want,  ignorance,  and  prejudice — ^are 
finally  contained.  But  if  we  reach  that  day 
and  still  walk  in  terror  through  the  public 
streets,  our  labors  will  have  been  'utile. 
The  control  of  crime  is  a  major  target  of  this 
administration." 

Whatever  the  Importance  of  all  these 
measures,  however,  none  Is  more  fundamen- 


tal and  none  is  more  significant  than  thoes 
President  Johnson  and  this  Congress  have 
made  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  level 
of  education  in  America. 

Your  own  dedication  to  the  goals  of  edu- 
cation— expressed  in  yoiir  generous  suppoi  t 
of  Alliance  College  and  in  your  guardianship 
of  a  proud  cult\iral  tradition — set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  Nation.  Yet  clearly  the  energy 
of  private  institutions  like  Alliance  Colleg3 
and  hundreds  of  our  older  universities,  and 
even  the  resources  of  our  locally  supported 
schools,  have  not  been  enough. 

Education  until  very  recently  has  been  a 
step-chUd  of  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world. 
Booming  American  communities  have 
blithely  Ignored  the  irony,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy defined  it,  of  "paying  those  to  whom 
they  entrust  the  minds  of  their  children  a 
smaller  wage  than  is  paid  to  those  to  whom 
they  entrust  their  plumbing." 

A  principal  factor  in  all  our  domestic 
problems,  whether  uemployment  or  racial 
unrest  or  crime  or  poverty,  is  the  deficiency 
of  our  educational  system.  None  of  our 
problems  can  be  separated  from  education: 
Indeed,  perhaps  all  of  them  can  be  solved,  i:i 
part  at  least,  through  education. 

Last  week,  Gardner  Ackley,  the  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, reported  on  economic  studies  which 
show  that  the  largest  single  factor  in  our 
past  growth  In  labor  productivity  was  not 
the  increase  in  Invested  capital  per  worker; 
it  was  not  improved  technology.  It  was  the 
improved  educational  level  of  our  labor 
force.  At  the  same  time,  the  penalty  for 
lack  of  education  becomes  steadily  more 
severe. 

Our  present  unemployment  figure  is  low. 
yet  there  are  still  some  4  million  Americans 
seeking  employment  and  unable  to  find  it. 
As  our  society  becomes  more  complex,  their 
search  becomes  harder — imless  we  act  mlli- 
tantly  and  promptly  to  improve  the  level  of 
education — offered  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

A  recent  business  svirvey  disclosed  that 
many  companies  now  will  not  hire  persons 
even  for  assembly  line  Jobs  unless  they  have 
high  school  diplomas.  The  companies  are 
willing  to  pay  more,  but  they  want  better 
workers. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  among  those 
who  have  graduated  from  college  Is  1.4  per- 
cent. The  unemployment  rate  among  those 
who  did  not  finish  high  school  is  six  times 
higher — 8.1  percent. 

At  present,  automation  Is  eliminating  more 
than  4,000  jobs  a  day — precisely  the  kind  of 
Jobs  which  unskilled  or  semiskilled  people 
can  fill.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the 
work  force  today  is  employed  in  unskilled 
Jobs.  By  1970,  the  figure  will  be  down  tq  5 
percent. 

In  short,  a  more  direct  relationship  be- 
tween education  and  unemployment  exists  in 
modern  America  than  ever  before.  A  very 
real  cycle  of  Ignorance  and  poverty  is  at  work 
throughout  our  country. 

The  education  acts  which  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  enacting  can  help  break  this  cycle. 
The  use  in  poorer  districts  of  supplementary 
Federal  funds  from  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  availability  of 
banks  of  new  teaching  tools,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  roving  National  Teacher  Corps- 
men  through  the  Higher  Education  Act  can 
help  us  to  make  all  our  schools  superior. 

There  is  one  further  legislative  accom- 
plishment I  would  like  to  talk  about  to- 
night— one  which  has  particular  relevance 
to  this  organization — the  administration's 
Immigration  Reform  Act. 

The  bill  President  Johnson  signed  2  weeks 
ago  in  the  wind  and  sunshine  at  the  foot  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  not  the  most  radical 
legislation  this  Congress  has  passed.  It  will 
not  greatly  increase  the  number  of  Immi- 
grants to  America.  But  it  will  affirm  In  law 
what  we  believe  in  spirit:  that  this  country 
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Message  of  Thanks 


EXlTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALnroRNiA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wi  dnesday,  October  20. 1965 
ROYBAL. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 

when    constituents    present 

widely  applicable  to  the  en- 

this  body  that  it  is  a  pleasure 

ixem.  as  wide  an  audience  as 

In  this  instance,  I  happen  to  be 

of  a  message  of  gratitude 

feel  obliged  to  share  with  my 

who  supported  the  social  se- 

enacted  In  the  present 

I  believe  that  the  poignant,  yet 

attitude  expressed  by  the 

representative  of  the  feelings 

)thers. 


Wf  rming 


Following  is  the  communication  from 
the  contents  of  which  I  am  sure 
appreciated : 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  ROTBAL, 

(^fflce  Building, 

D.C. 

OoNcxzssMAN :    Have   Just   received 

check  in  the  amount  of  $52 

monthly  li^crease  since  January 

Relighted  beyond  ability  to  express 

It  could  not  have  arrived  at 

moment  as  it  will  help  pay 

biU.  very  recently  incurred. 


Of  portune : 


How  azid  to  whom  does  one  say  "Thank 
you"  to  a  Government  whose  President  and 
Congress  who,  in  the  face  of  resolving  prob- 
lems threatening  o\ir  peace  and  welfare,  still 
find  time  to  enact  legislation  providing  care 
and  protection  for  those  no  longer  able  to 
fend  fcH-  themselves? 

Though  realizing  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  all  the  humani- 
tarians Involved,  I,  nevertheless,  simply  had 
to  teU  someone  and  since  I  luiow  you,  and 
yo\ir  interest  in  It,  decided  to  advise  you 
of  my  feeling  In  the  hope  that,  in  your  daily 
contact  with  others  who  made  this  possible, 
you  might  perform  this  service  for  me. 

It  is  action  like  this  that  makes  me  proud 
to  be  an  American,  exerting  every  effort  to 
be  worthy  of  it. 

Best  wishes  to  you  from  a  grateful  con- 
stituent. 

Prank  Ross. 


Dilution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
tracted drought  in  the  Northeast  area  of 
our  coxmtry  this  year  has  stimulated  in- 
creased Interest  In  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  water.  One  of  the  most 
fruitful  approaches  to  this  problem,  of 
course.  Is  In  the  area  of  desalination. 
Despite  the  enormous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  Indi- 
vidual scientists,  the  production  of  eco- 
nomical desalted  water  has  thus  far 
eluded  our  grasp. 

A  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Edmund  A.  J.  Mroz,  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  and  recommends  "dilu- 
tion" as  the  key  to  this  process. 

Because  I  know  that  many  people 
around  the  country  are  working  on  this 
problem,  I  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Mroz' 
comments  on  his  approach  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  by  inserting  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  and  the  patent  he 
has  recently  received  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The   Problem,    Scale;    the   Cause.    Reverse 
Solubilpiy;  the  SoLxrrioN,  Dilution 

There  would  be  no  scaling  problem  in  the 
conversion  of  sea  and  brackish  waters  if 
calcium  carbonate  (limestone) ,  magnesium 
hydroxide  (milk  of  magnesia)  and  calcliun 
sulfate  (gypsum  or  plaster  of  paris)  behaved 
like  the  generally  preponderant  sodium 
chloride  (common  table  salt). 

Simply  raising  the  temperature  long  ago 
would  then  have  dissolved  the  scaling  prob- 
lem. Raising  the  temperature  Instead  trig- 
gers the  scaling  problem.  A  very  few  non- 
conformist substances  obstinately  misbehave 
by  becoming  less,  rather  than  more  soluble 
when  the  temperature  is  raised. 

An  attack  directed  at  the  very  core  of  the 
scaling  problem  gained  the  realization  that 
a  diluted  solution  of  such  nonconformist 
substances  will  safely  withstand  subjection 
to  higher  temjjeratures  than  an  undiluted 
solution. 

"Heat  Treating  of  Liquors  Containing  Dis- 
solved Solids  Whose  Solubility  Decreases  at 
Increasing  Temperature"  is  the  subject  of 
U.S.  patent  No.  3,207,676  Issued  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1965,  to  Edmund  A.  J.  Mroz,  a 
chemical  engineer  of  Stoneham,  Mass. 


The  identical  subject  matter  Is  also  cov- 
ered in   the  following  foreign  patents: 

Canada,  patent  No.  698,806;  Italy,  patent 
No.  683,208;  Prance,  patent  No.  1,371,159; 
Great  Britain,  patent  No.  957,120;  Israel, 
patent  No.  R6 1/3030;  Spain,  patent  No! 
patent  No.  R61/3030;  Spain,  patent  No 
273,347. 

Yet  other  foreign  patents  are  imminent. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
having  taken  the  initiative  in  water  desali- 
nation for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  Cre- 
ative thinking  was  stimulated  by  the  seem- 
ingly insuperable  sealing  problem  which  had 
been  exposed,  particularly  in  sea  water 
conversion. 

The  lesson  which  the  dilution  concept 
teaches  is  even  more  fundamental  than  the 
mere  alleviation  of  the  scaling  problem. 
Logic  decrees  that  the  least  refractory  waters 
available  be  c(»iverted  to  fresh  water. 

Earth's  ocean  sink  has  accumulated  35,000 
parts  per  million  (ppm)  total  dissolved  sol- 
ids since  the  beginning  of  time.  Of  this,  re- 
fractory calcivun  sulfate  alone  accounts  for 
more  than  1,200  ppm. 

By  contrast,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  discharges 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  nearly  half  a  billion 
gallons  of  waste  water  which  is  far  better 
than  99  44/lOOth  percent  pure  fresh  water. 
In  1960  Los  Angels'  hyperlon  eflBuent  at  no 
time  reached  900  ppm  total  dissolved  solids. 

Classical  multiple  effect  evaporation,  as 
illustrated  In  XJ3.  Patent  No.  3,122,487  of 
February  25,  1964.  "Evaporating  Apparatus 
and  Process,"  also  granted  Edmund  A.  J. 
Mroz,  of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  will  exploit  the 
substantially  higher  temperatures  practic- 
able with  waste  waters  across  a  greater  num- 
ber of  economic  effects.  Each  additional  ef- 
fect thus  made  economic  represents  another 
reuse  of  input  heat. 

The  combination  of  these  two  inventions 
makes  practicable  an  economic  scavanging 
of  more  than  10  percent  additional  heating 
value  from  fossil  fuels.  Moisture  of  combus- 
tion contributes  both  heat  and  dilution. 

A  consequence  of  such  scavenging  of  heat- 
ing values  is  that,  when  fiue  gases  are 
brought  to  ambient  temperatures,  they  may 
be  scrubbed  with  conventional  aqueous 
reagents  to  yield  economic  chemical  byprod- 
ucts, even  from  deleterious  constituents 
which  would  otherwise  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Stream  pollution,  too,  is  eliminated  when 
evaporator  concentrate  is  made  to  provide 
advantageous  dilution  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  newer  patent. 

The  use  of  aircraft-type  gas  turbine  en- 
gines, even  with  continuous  afterburning, 
to  raise  impvu-e  waters  to  the  higher  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  thus  made  practic- 
able transcends  disciplines  of  engineering. 
Here  is  an  up-to-the-decade  version  of  heat- 
ing swords  into  plowshares. 

Perhaps  comparably  simple  solutions 
might  be  found  for  the  other  problems  fac- 
ing mankind. 

"Per  Aspera  Ad  Astra." 


WIBR  and  WJBO  Radio  Stations  in  Baton 
Rooge  Render  Excellent  Service  During 
Hurricane  Betty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISUHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20, 1965 

Mr.    MORRISON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  commend  two  radio  sta- 
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tions,  WIBR  and  WJBO  In  Baton  Rouge, 
for  the  fine  service  they  performed  for 
the  community  during  Hurricane  Betsy. 
Both  WIBR  and  WJBO  personnel  re- 
mained on  duty  for  48  hours  to  provide 
essential  communication  services. 
WIBR  broadcast  constantly  through  the 
emergency  with  the  exception  of  1  hour 
and  10  minutes  after  the  station  lost  a 
tower.  WJBO  was  off  the  air  for  only 
1  minute  during  which  transmitter  re- 
pairs were  being  made. 

Both  of  these  stations  maintained 
close  contact  with  the  weather  bureau 
and  civil  defense  officials.  The  staffs  of 
these  stations  certainly  deserve  a  whole- 
hearted vote  of  thanks  for  the  yeoman 
work  they  did  during  this  horrible  dis- 
aster. Their  accomplishment  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  highest  tradition  of  radio 
broadcasting,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  and 
surrovmding  areas  are  deeply  grateful  for 
and  proud  of  WIBR  and  WJBO  for  their 
fine  work. 

The  following  two  letters  to  WIBR  are 
but  samples  of  the  many  expressions  of 
gratitude  by  both  stations: 

Baton  Rouge.  La., 
September  12,  1965. 
WIBR  Radio  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  to  be  conunended 
greatly  for  your  coverage  of  Hurricane  Betsy. 
We  stayed  up  all  night  Thursday,  and  you 
can  never  imagine  how  much  you  relieved 
the  tense  situation  by  letting  us  know  what 
was  happening.  This  was  done  in  such  a 
wonderful  way,  for  you  did  it  without  alarm- 
ing the  people. 

We,  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  along 
with  aU  the  citizens  of  Baton  Rouge,  wish 
to  thank  you  so  much  for  this  wonderful 
coverage  you  gave  to  the  hurricane  catas- 
trophe. May  God  bless  you  abimdantly. 
Very  gratefully  yoiirs. 

School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
St.  Anthony's  School. 

The  LSU  Alumni  Federation, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  September  13, 1965. 
Mr.  Bob  Earle, 
Radio  Station  WIBR, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dear  Bob:  As  volunteer  chairman  of  pub- 
lic information  for  the  Baton  Rouge  Red 
Cross,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you,  Jim,  Scotty,  and  the  entire  WIBR  staff 
for  your  cooperation  and  assistance  to  the 
Red  Cross  during  Hurricane  Betsy. 

Although  our  emergency  operations  are 
easing  off,  disaster  relief  work  will  continue 
for  some  time  and  additional  Information 
will  be  provided  you  from  time  to  time  by 
our  professional  Red  Cross  workers. 

Should  you  need  additional  information, 
you  ma''  call  the  professional  staff  at  the 
Baton  Rouge  Red  Cross  chapter  headquar- 
ters, or — if  you  wisrf — you  may  contact  me 
here  at  my  normal  place  of  employment. 

Thanks  again  and  best  regards. 

Dan  Bivins, 
Assistant  Director,  Alumni  Affairs. 


German  settlement  was  established  at 
Germantown,  Pa.,  when  Pranz  Daniel 
Pastorius  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  after  crossing  the  Atlantic 
with  a  group  of  13  families.  This  date, 
October  6,  has  been  designated  as  Ger- 
man-American Day,  and  this  year  com- 
memorated the  282d  anniversary  of  this 
first  German  settlement  In  America. 

In  keeping  with  this  recent  occasion, 
I  would  like  to  reflect  on  the  contribu- 
tions which  those  of  German  ancestry 
have  made  to  our  great  Nation.  I  feel 
that  the  contribution  of  those  of  Ger- 
man nationality  to  the  melting  pot  out 
of  which  our  country  was  formed  has 
been  very  significant  to  the  development, 
growth,  and  strength  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Germans,  like  many  of  the  early 
Immigrants  who  colonized  our  Nation, 
came  to  this  country  to  escape  the  re- 
ligious persecution  and  economic  hard- 
ships which  they  faced  In  Europe  and 
were,  thus,  outspoken  in  their  advocacy 
of  religious  and  human  freedoms  and 
industrious  contributors  to  the  economic 
strength  of  their  communities.  The 
German  settlers  In  Pennsylvania  drew 
up  the  first  protest  ever  voiced  against 
Negro  slavery  in  America.  The  many 
skilled  workmen  in  this  group  of  Ger- 
man settlers  made  a  distinctive  contri- 
bution to  the  Industrial  growth  of  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  Germans  have  con- 
tinued to  make  significant  contributions 
in  every  area  of  accomplishment.  We 
need  only  mention  a  few  names  to  real- 
ize how  Important  the  Germans  have 
been  to  the  molding  and  growth  of  our 
great  Nation,  Some  distinguished  Ger- 
man settlers  were  Jacob  Leisler,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  who  called  together 
the  first  Congress  In  America;  Carl 
Schurz,  who  was  an  active  leader  in  the 
abolition  movement  and  also  in  the  field 
of  civil  service  reforms;  Peter  Zenger, 
who  founded  the  first  Independent  po- 
litical newspaper  in  New  York.  And  In 
recent  history  we  might  mention  Albert 
Einstein,  Wemher  von  Braun,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  the  Vanderbilt  and  Rockefeller 
families,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  list. 

On  German-American  Day,  I  am  sure 
that  the  many  citizens  in  our  Nation  of 
Grerman  ancestry  shared  my  pride  in 
their  rich  heritage  and  the  historic  role 
played  by  those  of  German  descent  In 
American  history.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of 
these  outstanding  Americans  today. 


German-American  Day 


Under  the  work-study  program  which 
is  a  unique  feature  of  this  fine  college, 
much  of  the  construction  work  is  done 
by  students.  "Hie  college  recently  com- 
pleted a  new  men's  dormitory,  but  built 
it  without  sidewalks.  Explaining  why. 
Dr.  Ludlum  said: 

Well  see  where  the  students  walk  and 
then  instaU  them.  No  sense  having  a  walk 
If  no  one  wiU  use  it. 

This  resulted  In  the  following  com- 
ment by  the  Arizona  Republic  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.: 

Too  liOGICAI. 

As  our  candidate  for  the  position  of  "man 
most  likely  to  die  of  frustration  in  the  Great 
Society,"  we  would  like  to  nominate  Robert 
P.  Ludlum,  president  of  Blackbiim  College  at 
Carlinville.  111. 

President  Ludlum,  In  explaining  why  a 
new  men's  dormitory  was  built  without  side- 
walks, said:  "We'U  see  where  the  students 
walk,  and  then  build  some." 

What  could  be  a  bigger  drag  in  Wash- 
ington these  days  than  a  man  like  this — 
one  who  refuses  to  spend  money  for  a  proj- 
ect until  he  is  sure  where,  and  how  and  to 
what  extent,  the  need  exists? 


Too  Logical 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, on   October   6,   1683,   the  first  all 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  Is  Dr.  Robert  P.  Lud- 
lum, president  of  Blackburn  College  in 
Carlinville,  HL 


Alan  Robert  of  Donaldsonville,  La., 
Receives  Distinguished  Award  From 
Dixie  Electric  CooperatiTe  of  Baton 
Ronge,  La. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUISIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in 
my  ofiBce  a  fine  yoimg  man,  Alan  Robert, 
from  Donaldsonville,  La.  Alan  had  Just 
won  a  trip  to  Washington  as  a  result  of 
placing  second  in  a  statewide  4-H  public 
speaking  contest  in  which  he  was  com- 
peting against  a  large  number  of  older, 
more  experienced  speakers.  He  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  showed  such  a  fine  grasp  of  the  topic 
that  the  Dixie  Electric  Cooperative  •of 
my  district  sent  him  to  Washington  as  a 
well-deserved  reward  for  a  job  well  done. 

I  feel  that  Alan  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  fine,  intelligent  youth  of  the  Sixth 
District.  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
sincerest  congratulations  to  him  and  my 
best  wishes  for  a  bright  and  successful 
future. 

The  following  article  on  Alan's  accom- 
plishment appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  Rural  Louisiana,  a  publication  of 
the  Association  of  Louisiana  Electric 
Cooperatives : 

A  14- Year-Old  Youth  Speaks  Up  for  Rcral 
Electric  Co-ops 

Ask  many  city  born  and  reared  14-year- 
old  youngsters  today  what  they  think  about 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  the  response 
probably  wiU  be  "What's  that?" 

But  don't  go  ask  14-year-old  Alan  Robert 
of  Donaldsonville  about  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  not  expect  a  detailed  an- 
swer. 

For  this  youngster  recently  stepped  up  in 
front  of  a  big  audience  in  the  speech  divi- 
sion of  the  annual  I^U  4-H  summer  short 
course  session  and  shook  up  quite  s  few 
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with  his  speech  on  "How 
C  o-ope  Aid  Free  Enterprise." 
ew  weeks  before  he  had  been  asked 
>rude,  assistant  county  agent  of 
Parish,  and  Vincent  Noto  a  mon- 
Dlxle  Electric  Co-op,  If  he  would 
speech  at  LSU  about  the  rural  elec- 


know  much  about  the  subject," 

but  they  got  me  interested 

Mabry  Caddis  at  Dixie  Electric  got 

)f  facts  and  figures  about  the  pro- 

I  was  off  and  ninnlng. 

enjoyed  making  the  speech,  but 

chose  to  speak  about  the  rural 

c4operatlTe  program.    I  knew  that  if 

interesting  subject  it  Increased 

of  making  a  good  speech,  and 

little  digging  to  get  the  facts,  I  got 

about  it. 

think  many  in  the  audience  knew 

the  rural  electrics,  but  I  think 


apparently  were  well  satisfied 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
they   awarded   him   second   place 
100  or  so  speechmakers. 

went    to    a    19-year-old    LSU 
who  had  studied  speech  through- 
Khool. 

Just  completed  his  first  year  of 
Ascension  Catholic  High  in  Donald- 
md  was  a  member  of  the  school's 
for  the  first  time. 

making  his  first  speech 
iras  in  the  fifth  grade  In  a  parish- 
tpeech  contest. 

:an  remember  about  that  year  in 

though,  is  winning  first  place  in 

cattle  division.    I  guess  I  was  too 

take  speechmaking  seriously,"  he 
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Rural 


thing  for  him  in  making  a 
not   in   facing   the   audience,    or 
or  gestures.    Even  at  his  age,  he's 
a  master  at  these  things. 
hkrdeet  thing  for  me  is  to  assemble 
Ipcts  and  figures  together  on  one 
subject,  and  then  form  clear,  con- 
about  them.    If  I  don't  have  a  good 
what  rm  going  to  speak  on,  I 
my  audience  to  be  attentive." 
believes    that    sprinkling    Jokes 
a  ^>eech  is  an  attention-gimmick 
too  often  overworked, 
tell  a  good  Joke,  and  that's  what 
will  remember  most."  he  ex- 
"But  In  some  speeches.  Jokes  are 
at  the  right  time." 
Joking  anywhere,  however,  when 
his  speech  about  the  rural  electrl- 
l  rogram.    He  told  his  audience  of  a 
Bom  through  necessity,  of  people 
ithing  for  themselves  when  others 
help,  of  a  program  that  now  is  a 
of  cost"  fcM-  the  major  power  com- 
of  a  program  he  was  proud  to 
about, 
xjrn  In  Donaldsonville."  he  pointed 
we   always    had   electricity.     It's 
ne  people  living  anywhere  wlth- 
nany  l^neflts  of   electricity.     The 
t  aU  is  that  It  took  xis  so  long  to 
niral  homes  with  electricity.    But 
it  was   done   because   people   got 
told  they  couldn't  afford  it  any- 
1  hey  went  out  and  formed  their  own 
cooperative." 

took  a  swat  at  monopolies  in  his 
ying   that   "Congress   has   always 
to  monopolies  which  end  corn- 
destroy  small  biisinesses  •  •  • 
thing  is  that  the  public  simply 
this  (electric  Industry)  monopoly 
homeowner  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
)  servloe,  prices,  or  what  have  you, 
thing  they  can  do  about  it." 

that  the  co-ope,  by  their  very 
act  as  a  yardstick  in  determining 
true  cost  ot  electricity  sho\ild  be. 
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Alan  also  pointed  out  that  the  electric  co- 
ops are  now  trying  to  build  their  own  generxk- 
tion  and  transmission  (G.  &  T.)  facilities 
because  the  co-ops  want  to  "further  aid  free 
enterprise  by  the  yardstick  method." 

He  explained  that  since  the  co-ops  now 
have  no  alternative  but  to  buy  their  power 
wholesale  from  the  power  cconpaniee,  they 
are  "kept  in  line"  by  being  forced  to  raise 
their  rates  whenever  the  power  companies 
raise  the  cost  of  wholesale  power. 

AlthoTigh  the  electric  cooperatives  are 
million-dollar  consumers  of  the  power  com- 
panies, Alan  pointed  out  that  the  power  com- 
panies apparently  want  to  get  rid  of  the  co- 
ops, for  "they  fear  the  competition." 

His  speech  brought  about  a  big  round  of 
applause  at  the  conclusion,  and  Alan  him- 
self thought  he  had  done  a  pretty  good  Job. 

"At  least  it  was  a  lot  better  than  when  I 
delivered  it  in  the  qualifying  round."  he  re- 
called. "I  hiccoughed  a  few  times  then  and 
I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  qualify  for  the 
finals." 

Alan  isnt  the  fireball  type  of  speaker.  In- 
stead he  uses  dramatic  pauses  and  gestures 
to  help  get  his  message  across.  He  definitely 
has  a  few  ideas  of  his  own  about  speech- 
making. 

"Billy  Graham,  for  example,  appears  to 
have  big,  attentive  audiences,  but  personally 

1  think  he  shouts  too  much.  His  gestures 
though,  are  timed  perfectly. 

"One  of  the  best  speakers  in  Louisiana,  I 
believe,  is  Theo  Cangelosi.  a  Baton  Rouge 
attorney.  He's  very  quiet,  but  is  deliberate 
in  his  movements,  and  he  gets  his  point 
across  very  effectively  without  yelling  in 
your  ear." 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Robert,  of 
Route  2.  Poet  Office  Box  213A.  Donaldsonville, 
Alan  is  the  eldest  of  their  four  children 
(Glena  11,  Roy  7,  and  Randy  3) .    Only  5  feet 

2  inches  and  weighing  115  pounds,  he  par- 
ticipates in  his  school's  athletic  programs, 
especially  baseball  and  football. 

He's  also  proving  at  an  early  age  that  he 
should  very  ably  fulfill  his  ambition  to  be  a 
good  lawyer  someday.  For  he  already  has 
learned  not  to  speak  without  thinking,  and 
getting  the  facts. 

He  also  has  acquired  the  ability  to  look  his 
audience  straight  in  the  eye  and  to  sharpen 
his  senses  to  decipher  between  facts  and 
something  somebody  made  up. 

He  also  admits  that  he'd  rather  debate 
against  members  of  his  own  sex.  "Girls 
iisually  talk  too  fast  and  are  harder  to  un- 
derstand. In  debating  you've  got  to  listen 
closely  and  understand  what  has  been  said 
In  order  to  get  facts  that  can  be  refuted. 
But  girls  are  all  right  for  other  things." 


Address    by   Dr.    Walter   H.    Campbell, 
President  of  Lions  International 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  Holy  Bible  we  find  the  ques- 
tion asked,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  good  i)eo- 
ple  and  organizations  that  can  respond 
with  an  afiarmative  "yes." 

In  1917,  Lions  International  was 
foimded.  It  is  an  international  associa- 
tion of  Just  under  20,000  local  clubs  of 
approximately  700,000  business  and  pro- 


fessional men  In  more  than  118  countries. 
These  very  fine  and  worthwliile  groups 
are  dedicated  to  high  ideals,  provide 
community  service,  and  promote  better 
international  relations. 

Among  the  orgainzation's  many  ac- 
tivities are  the  fostering  of  better  citi- 
zenship and  patriotism,  civic  improve- 
ment, education,  sight  conservation,  and 
work  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  world's 
largest  service  organization  living  up  to 
its  motto,  "We  serve." 

On  September  24,  1965,  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Campbell,  president  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional and  a  native  of  Cannon  County, 
Tenn.,  delivered  a  most  stirring  and  in- 
spiring address  during  the  international 
convention  of  Lions  International  held  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion,  and  I  was  so  im- 
pressed with  his  remarks  that  I  ask  per- 
mission that  President  Campbell  s  ad- 
dress be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  commend  the  address  of 
President  Campbell  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  others. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Campbell,  Presi- 
dent OF  Lions  International,  Before  the 
Lions  International  Banquet  Honoring 
THE  Lions  International  Family,  Spon- 
sored BT  THE  Lions  or  Multiple  District 
22,  September  24.  1965 
Toastmaster  Roe,  His  Excellency,  The  Am- 
bassador of  Canada,  C.  S.  A.,  Richie,  honora- 
ble Members  of  Congress,  executive  oflBcers, 
directors,  past  international  presidents,  past 
International   directors,   administrative   offi- 
cers, district  governors,  past  district  gover- 
nors, district  and  club  oflBcers,  other  guests, 
charming  ladies,  and  fellow  Lions,  on  behalf 
of    the    international    family,    coming   from 
many  distant  and  enchanting  lands,  bringing 
with  them  the  true  spirit  of  world  Lionism,  I 
should  like  to  thank  you  of  Multiple  District 
22  for  your  hospitality  which  you  have  so 
graciously  and  generously  extended  to  each 
member  of  the  International  Family  during 
the  entire  board  meeting  and  most  especially 
for  this  brilliant  evening  when  we  are  your 
guests. 

Washington  was  chosen  for  this  1965  fall 
board  meeting  with  discriminate  care.  Eacli 
member  of  the  board  and  his  lady  has  looked 
forward  to  this  event  with  much  anticipa- 
tion. Your  area  has  great  charm  and  attrac- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

Washington  is  more  than  a  city  specializing 
In  the  processes  of  government.  Like  tlie 
great  white  dome  of  the  Capitol,  it  is  an  ideal 
or  vision,  standing  as  a  symbol  of  the  very 
heart  of  representative  government.  It  is  a 
visual  point  of  reference  for  American  free- 
dom and  opportunity.  It  is  physical  proof, 
beautifully  etched  in  metal  and  stone,  of  tlie 
willingness  and  ability  of  all  the  people  to 
Join  in  the  adventures — and  infrequently 
heartaches — as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of 
governing  themselves. 

Thus,  our  honored  guests — almost  all 
Lions — play  their  vital  role  In  the  march 
toward  the  gray  dawn  of  tomorrow's  world  on 
a  stage  of  history  as  Intriguing  as  a  fantasy 
yet  as  real  as  life  itself. 

On  behalf  of  the  Lions  and  their  ladies 
here  assembled,  I  should  like  to  repeat  to 
you  who  are  In  Government  our  sincere  wel- 
come. We  are  conscious  of  your  heavy  sched- 
ules and  the  demands  that  are  constantly 
yours.  So,  welcome  to  the  international  ban- 
quet sponsored  by  the  Lions  of  Multiple  Dis- 
trict 22  honoring  the  International  Family 
of  the  lions  of  the  world. 

High  above  the  Halls  of  Congress  where 
our   distinguished   guests    toil,    the    Statue 
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of  Freedom  that  crowns  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  represents  the  viltimate  In  American 
Idealism.  Inscribed  on  the  base  of  this 
Statue  of  Freedom  and  taken  from  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  is  "E  Pluribvia 
Unum"— "Out  of  Many  One." 

such  symlxjlism  pervades  omt  National 
Capital.  It  is  inherent  in  the  dignity  and 
thinking  of  the  American  wherever  he  may 
be.  And  so,  Washington  Is,  in  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln:  "The  mystic  chords  of 
memory"  shared  by  all  who  come  and  ex- 
perience and  raise  their  eyes  to  see. 

Yesterday  afternoon.  President  Johnson 
greatly  honored  your  international  board  by 
having  us  as  his  guests  in  the  Rose  Garden 
of  the  White  House.  He  extended  his  hos- 
pitality in  a  most  democratic  manner  and 
made  a  most  challenging  speech  for  us  to 
receive  and  take  home  for  future  reference. 
He  began  his  remarks  by  telling  us  that  he 
sometimes  told  his  assistants  that  if  we 
are  going  to  get  our  work  done  we  need  "a 
tiger  in  our  tank.*'  He  went  on  to  state 
that  the  assistants  told  him  that  they  had 
something  better  than  "a  tiger  in  our  tank," 
they  had  a  hundred  Lions  in  the  Rose  Gar- 
den. He  further  complimented  us  by  assert- 
ing that  "There  is  more  truth  than  hiunor 
in  that  remark.  You  and  your  fell6w  Lions 
and  members  of  all  of  our  great  service 
organizations  are  helping  to  do  the  work 
that  must  be  done  to  strengthen  oiir  land — 
to  strengthen  all  lands — and  to  help  us  se- 
cure peace  in  the  entire  world." 

Each  member  of  our  board  Instantly  recog- 
nized the  President's  words  as  the  most  vital 
challenge  of  our  day.  Without  a  peaceful 
world,  no  progress  can  be  made  toward  the 
goals  long  ago  established  by  the  founders 
of  Lions  International.  When  one  ponders 
tlie  dimensions  of  the  Lions  Club  objects : 

To  promote  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
principles  of  good  government  and  good 
citizenship. 

To  take  an  active  Interest  in  tjie  civic, 
social,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  community. 

To  unite  the  members  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  good  fellowship,  and  mutual 
understanding. 

To  provide  a  forum  for  the  full  and  free 
discussion  of  aU  matters  of  public  interest, 
partisan  politics  and  sectarian  religion  alone 
excepted. 

To  encourage  efficiency  and  promote  high 
ethical  standards  in  business  and  profes- 
sions; provided  that  no  club  shall  hold  out 
as  one  of  its  objects  financial  benefits  to  its 
members. 

One  must  be  instantly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  our  organization,  perhaps  as  few 
organizations  in  the  entire  history  of  civi- 
lized man,  has  caught  in  the  written  basic 
concepts  of  Lions  International  the  ultimate 
that  it  will  take  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
world.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  work  at 
community  level  on  these  basic  concepts  of 
community  living,  a  world  order  in  which 
each  individual  can  have  his  fair  share  of 
the  good  life  will  escape  us. 

The  average  man  in  his  life  Is  torn  be- 
tween two  great  entirely  opposite  forces.  On 
the  one  hand,  something  within  bids  him 
to  shun  and  even  escape  the  world  and  Its 
trials  about  him.  It  bids  him  to  live  in  the 
peace  and  solitude  and  the  confinement  of 
self-service  and  self-interest  directing  every- 
thing in  life  toward  a  focus  of  self.  An- 
otJtier  and  more  engulfing  force  bids  him 
to  get  out  into  the  world  and  make  Its  trials 
and  its  tribulations,  its  Joys  and  its  sorrows 
his  own.  This  stronger  force  bids  him  to 
spend  his  life  in  service  to  mankind.  His- 
tory is  concise  in  its  pronouncements  on  this 
matter.  All  the  religious,  political,  and 
worthy  economic  theories  are  born  In  this 
area  of  man's  idealism.  The  wise  men  of 
old  were  of  one  mind  cm  this  subject;  l.e., 


we  are  called  out  of  this  world  only  to  be 
sent  back  into  it  to  serve  others. 

One  of  the  most  profound  stories,  often 
told  because  of  its  aptness  to  life's  attitudes, 
confirms  the  superiority  of  service  to  others 
and  its  Importance  in  forming  one's  outlook 
on  life  and  emotional  well-being.  It  relates 
the  responses  of  the  several  workers  ques- 
tioned by  a  visitor  to  a  site  where  a  cathedral 
was  being  constructed.  The  visitor  asked 
the  first  worker,  "What  are  you  doing?"  To 
which  the  worker  replied,  "I  am  laying 
brick."  The  visitor  then  asked  a  second 
worker,  "What  are  you  doing?"  To  which 
he  replied,  "I  am  carrying  a  pail  of  water." 
A  third  worker  was  asked  the  very  same 
question  and  he  replied,  "I  am  mixing 
cement."  Finally,  when  the  question  was 
asked  of  a  fourth  worker,  his  reply  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  He  replied 
simply  "I  am  helping  to  build  a    cathedral." 

Immediately,  we  are  struck  with  the  power 
of  a  conviction.  This  worker  belonged  to 
the  second  great  force  of  men  of  the  world. 
He  was  willing  to  view  his  everyday  routine 
as  something  more  than  punching  a  time- 
clock  and  getting  paid  every  weekend.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  ultimate  objective  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  of  those  Involved 
in  the  Job  at  hand.     He  was  serving  a  cause. 

The  first  three  of  the  workers  questioned 
belonged  to  a  large  classification  of  human- 
ity those  who  are  willing  to  withdraw,  play 
it  safe,  take  the  small  view  of  what  they  are 
doing  and  live  apart  from  involvement. 
They  were  following  the  ancient  plodders 
who  live  as  faraway  from  the  djmamics  of 
the  world  as  possible,  who  say  with  a  recent 
musical  "Stop  the  world,  I  want  to  get  off." 
This  is  withdrawal  and  it  is  accepting  defeat 
before  it  ever  comes. 

Look  now  at  the  answer  of  the  foiu-th 
man,  its  implications,  its  worthiness  in  a 
world  such  as  ours  today.  This  is  the  an- 
swer that  is  daily  being  given  by  countless 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  drive 
themselves  into  the  street  of  life.  There 
they  must  by  choice  face  up  to  the  triviali- 
ties and  complaints,  the  rebellion  and  wick- 
edness, pain  and  happiness,  the  counterfeit 
and  genuine. 

When  one  fails  to  respond  to  the  realities 
of  his  opportunities,  he  withdraws  from  the 
world,  whether  he  be  out  of  the  pages  of  fan- 
tasy or  a  social  or  economical  royalist,  the 
results  are  the  same.  This  withdrawal  re- 
sults in  rejection  of  leadership  and  denial  of 
responsibility  causing  all  mankind  to  suffer. 
Where  there  is  no  local  or  world  idealism  and 
vision,  communities  suffer;  where  there  is  no 
concern  for  others,  people  flounder  and  be- 
come moral  beggers  and  paupers  and  the 
world  suffers. 

Another  attitude  which  often  finds  ex- 
pression is — what  can  one  man  do?  What 
difference  does  no  little  life  make? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  would  seem 
to  lie  in  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  ev- 
erything that  gets  done  in  this  world  Is  ac- 
complished through  the  efforts  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Pitted  against  a  worldwide  problem,  one 
man  or  one  woman  often  tends  to  consider 
the  task  for  him  hopeless  and  impossible. 
Lions  clubs  composed  of  Individuals  for  49 
years  have  shown  the  world  that  men  banded 
together  can  prove  to  be  a  tremendous  force 
for  good.  Lions  International  did  not  Just 
accidentally  become  the  world's  largest  serv- 
ice organization.  There  were  basic  factors 
in  the  formation  of  our  organization  which 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  become  the  world's 
largest  in  our  field. 

Lions  International  is  an  association  of 
Lions  clubs.  Just  under  20,000  of  them  to- 
day; tomorrow  there  will  be  more,  many 
more.  That  is  the  way  In  which  we  are  be- 
ing accepted  in  community  after  community 
around  the  world. 


The  basic  reason  for  this  phenomenal 
growth  for  so  many  years  is  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  individual  club  to  its  commu- 
nity. Since  1917  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
Lions  International  has  been  a  thrilling  one. 
Prom  its  place  of  origin  Lions  International 
has  quickly  Journeyed  across  prairies,  across 
mountains,  across  oceans  to  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world.  The  basic  reason  for 
this  kaleidoscopic  siirge  forward  has  been 
community  service  pyramided  to  worldwide 
proportions  which  we  call  world  objectives. 
These  were  the  hopes  and  visions  which 
stimulated  our  founder  Melvin  Jones  to  con- 
ceive Lions  International.  Prom  the  very 
beginning  we  have  been  international  in  our 
orientation.  Our  phencwnenal  growth  bears 
vivid  testimony  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
vision. 

Recently  in  Los  Angeles,  I  said,  "The  world 
of  tomorrow  will  need  a  Lions  International 
adapted  to  new  conditions.  The  fundamen- 
tals that  have  brought  ^us  to  where  we  are 
today  should  be  observed*  and  strengthened 
and  yet  we  must  keep  locating  ahead.  The 
world  we  serve  is  not  the  same  from  day  to 
day.  We  must  change  with  it.  For  the  orga- 
nization which  does  not  adjust  to  changing 
conditions,  like  the  dinosavu-s,  will  go  out  of 
existence." 

Thus,  on  a  worldwide  scope,  we  must 
strengthen  oxir  unity,  deepen  our  harmony 
and  lead  in  the  stimulation  of  each  member 
of  each  Lions  Club  to  an  Increased  dedication 
to  serve  mankind.  Our  motto,  "We  serve," 
must  become  such  a  force  in  our  lives  that 
the  entire  world  will  respond  in  a  universal 
spirit  of  good  will.  Such  is  the  undeniable 
fact  today.  Ours  is  a  greet  responsibility  in 
the  building  of  the  international  bridge  of 
understanding  which  must  be  built  with 
honor,  decency,  love  and  compassion.  These 
are  basic  in  our  people  to  people  under- 
standing. 

Such  projects  as  our  student  exchange 
program  which  is  being  expanded  every  year 
and  is  giving  the  youth  of  many  lands  an 
opportunity  to  visit  and  understand,  first- 
hand, by  living  in  a  Lions  home  of  a  host 
country,  how  others  live.  Fear  and  ignorance 
are  two  of  the  world's  greatest  obstacles  and 
this  tj^e  of  project  is  breaking  down  the 
barriers  created  by  both  of  these  human  emo- 
tional scourges. 

The  Lions  of  Japan  have  followed  the  lead- 
ership of  (Lion)  Dr.  Matsukl  Miyazall,  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  authorities  on  leprosy, 
in  suppljring,  through  the  Lions  of  India,  a 
leproeorlum  dedicated  to  research,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  this  dreaded  disease 
which  has  plagued  humanity  since  ancient 
times.  This  project  has  been  so  well  accepted 
in  India  that  it  has  caused  a  non-Lion  to 
donate  400  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  complete  physical  plant  dedicated 
to  the  eventual  eradication  of  this  age-old 
plunderer  of  man's  physical  well-being. 

In  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  largest  city  is  Suva 
population  40,000.  Some  3  years  ago  a  Lions 
Club  was  organized.  Since  then,  this  club 
of  some  35  members  has  performed  the  fol- 
lowing projects:  Established  an  oxygen  bank 
for  hospitals,  constructed  an  orphange,  sup- 
plied the  St.  John  ambulance  brigade  three 
ambulances  with  two  more  to  be  delivered 
soon.  These  ambulances  are  manned  by 
some  40  men  who  work  without  pay  and  have 
been  doing  this  for  up  to  15  years.  The  am- 
bulances are  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  first 
aid  supplies  so  that  they  may  go  to  the  homes 
and  render  this  type  of  service  in  keeping 
with  the  local  customs  and  needs.  When  I 
was  there  last  month,  they  had  a  kickoff 
theater  night  in  which  the  citizens  parti- 
cipated which  initiated  the  construction  of  a 
school  plus  a  hospital  for  crippled  children. 
In  addition  to  these  major  projects,  eye  cases 
of  all  types  were  sen'iced,  the  poor  and  th» 
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The  Poor  Amidst  Prosperity 


years  ago  in  Peru,  South  America, 
^e  Andes  Mountains  lived  a  little 
became  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
a  beautiful  cathedral  in  his  little 
All  of  his  days  were  spent  in  medl- 
( ontemplatlng  the  beautiful   struc- 
ch   wovild   come   from   his   dream. 
He  became  an  old  man,  al- 
,  always  talking  of  the   ca- 
7hlch  he  wanted  built.    The  peo- 
vlllage,  sensing  the  fact  that  his 
niimbered.  decided  to  undertake 
of  his  dream.    BJverybody  in 
had  a  hand  in  the  construc- 
cltizen  was  proud  and  happy  that 
was  almost  finished.    In- 
no  provision  was  made  for  light- 
nterlor  of  the  building.     Soon  the 
d  idlcatlon  was  at  hand.    The  people 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
hour  and  that  the  timing  of  the 
was  to  be  followed  to  the  letter. 
up  the  paths,  across  fields,  out  of 
,  down  the  streams.    As  they  ap- 
this  place  of  worship  each  came 
i   single    lighted   candle.     As   they 
i  he  cathedral  each  candle  added  its 
the  time  the  services  of  dedication 
crowded  church  was  ablaze  with 
glory  from  the  individual  candles, 
with  Lionism  around  the  world. 
Individual    light    from    each    Lion's 
service  multiplied  by  over  three- 
of   a   million   Lion   members    en- 
globe  becomes  a  glorious  beacon 
^he  way  to  a  world  of  conununities 
■^orld"  where  man  can  truly  live  and 
advantages  so  abundantly   sup- 
hls  use. 

Lions  International  is  an  organiza- 
only  by  the  ambitions,  energy, 
of  those  who  believe  in  and 
its  ideals  and  objectives. 
>nvlslon  a  world  of  Lions  marching 
vanguard  of  progress  toward  the 
hope  for  tomorrow,  may  our  devo- 
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This  I  i  our  ultimate  goal  and  so  may  it 
remain  i  ntil  time  itself  shall  fold  its  canopy 
for  the  Ifist  sleep  of  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Time  magazine  devoted  its  weekly  Time 
essay  to  the  perplexing  problem  of 
America's  p>oor  amidst  prosperity. 

The  Time  essay  on  this  subject  is  one 
of  the  finest  treatments  that  I  have  seen 
on  this  entire  subject,  which  today  con- 
stitutes one  of  our  serious  dilemmas. 

I  am  taking  the  privilege  of  including 
this  essay  in  the  Record  today  and  should 
like  to  point  out  that  since  Time  has  be- 
gun this  weekly  essay  series  in  its  pub- 
lication, these  excellent  treatises  have 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  out- 
standing additions  to  America's  world  of 
letters. 

I  believe  the  editors  of  Time  deserve 
the  highest  commendation.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  Time  does  not  identify  the 
authors  of  these  fantastically  well  done 
essays  so  that  these  very  gifted  people 
could  become  identified  with  this  era 
of  American  letters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
finest  writing  to  be  found  in  Oils  country 
today  can  be  found  in  the  weekly  Time 
essay. 

Time  has  taken  on  a  new  height  of 
respect  and  dignity  by  making  this 
weekly  feature  available  to  Its  readers. 

The  essay  on  the  poor  amidst  pros- 
perity follows: 
Time  Essay — The  Poob  Amidst  Prosperitt 

EmplojTnent  In  the  United  States  stands  at 
a  record  75  million,  and  unemployment  is 
down  to  an  8-year  low.  A  rising  stock  mar- 
ket attests  to  the  seemingly  Invincible  health 
of  the  economy;  the  Nation  shoulders  the 
costs  of  foreign  war  and  foreign  aid  without 
strain;  the  big  metropolises  revel  in  the 
autumnal  excitement  of  the  new  movies,  the 
fall  fashions,  the  opera,  the  art  galleries,  a 
thousand  assorted  a  go-gos.  And  amidst 
such  affluence  the  U.S.  Government  plugs 
away  at  its  war  on  poverty;  last  week  Con- 
gress passed  a  second-year  appropriation  of 
$1.78  billion,  which  is  more  than  twice  what 
it  provided  for  the  first  year. 

Poverty?  Americans  with  bloated  bellies? 
People  living  under  bridges?  Beggars  in  the 
street?  Children  dying  for  lack  of  doctor- 
ing? Of  course  not.  Nonetheless,  the 
United  States  has  its  angry,  frustrated  poor. 
People  who  do  not  suffer  poverty  tend  to 
think  of  it  in  absolute,  merely  materialist 
terms  of  Dlckensian  squalor.  In  fact,  pov- 
erty has  to  be  measured  relative  to  the  rising 
standard  of  living,  the  tenderer  social  con- 
science, the  national  capacity  for  creating 
wealth.  Poverty  is  the  condition — and  the 
awareness — of  being  left  behind  while,  eco- 
nomically, everyone  else  Is  marching  forward. 

The  reality  of  the  new  poverty  lies  in  its 
contrast  to  U.S.  affluence,  and  it  is  height- 
ened by  the  constant,  often  self-congratu- 
latory talk  about  that  affluence.  It  is  the 
poverty  of  the  Harlem  woman  who  says,  "I'm 
tired  of  49-cent  meat;  I  want  some  89-cent 
meat  just  once."  It  is  the  poverty  of  people 
who  have  a  refrigerator,  assert  their  right  to 
own  a  TV  set,  may  genuinely  need  a  car, 
should  visit  a  dentist.  Even  if  this  poverty 
is  not  like  any  earlier  poverty  or  the  poverty 


of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  worth 
declaring  a  war  on. 

The  war  is  being  conducted  with  the  same 
passion  that  the  United  States  brings  to  its 
successive  crusades  Eigainst  disease  and,  on 
occasion,  to  Its  foreign  policy.  The  bureau- 
cratic warriors  are  joined  (and  sometimes 
fought)  by  a  whole  new  group  of  ideologues 
of  poverty,  notably  including  Michael  Har- 
rington,  who  discovered  the  new  poverty 
in  his  1963  boc*,  "The  Other  America,"  and 
Sociologist  Saul  Alinsky,  a  tireless  agitator 
and  polemicist  who  travels  from  city  to  city 
advising  the  poor  on  how  to  organize  for 
uplift.  Underlying  the  antipoverty  cam- 
paign is  the  uniquely  American  belief— sur- 
prisingly often  correct — that  evangelism, 
money  and  organization  can  lick  just  about 
anything,  including  conditions  that  the 
world  has  alwajrs  considered  inevitable. 
"paupers  are  everywhere" 

Praising  the  Lord  and  i>assing  the  alms, 
man  has  fought  poverty  for  more  than  5,000 
years — but  until  recently  without  any  real 
expectation  that  the  fight  could  ever  be  won. 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  encouraged  alms- 
giving but  reconciled  themselves  to  poverty 
by  suggesting  that  it  is  a  requisite  for  man's 
prime  goal:  the  enrichment  of  spirit  Instead 
of  body.  The  Hebrews  equated  poverty  with 
suffering,  extolled  charity  as  one  of  the  great- 
est virtues,  and  declared,  in  Proverbs,  that 
"He  who  mocks  the  poor  insults  his  Maker." 
Christ's  most  famous  pronouncement  on  the 
problem — "For  you  always  have  the  poor 
with  you" — is  usually  quoted  out  of  context 
and  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  poverty 
is  inevitable.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  concluded 
that  natural  law  gives  every  man  the  right 
to  enough  of  the  world's  resources  to  lead  a 
decent  life.  Nevertheless,  the  traditional 
Christian  attitude  equates  poverty  with 
saintliness,  deeply  distrusts  money  and  pro- 
claims, "Blessed  are  you  poor." 

Going  a  step  beyond  charity,  the  12th  cen- 
tury Spanish-Jewish  philosopher,  Maimo- 
nides,  urged  the  well-to-do  to  "assist  the  re- 
duced fellow  by  teaching  him  a  trade  or 
putting  him  in  the  way  of  business  so  that 
he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood."  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  came  to  believe  that  care  of  the 
poor  is  not  the  duty  of  just  the  rich  or  the 
church  but  also  of  the  state.  "Paupers  are 
everywhere,"  she  cried  after  a  tour  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  Parliament  sped  up  passage  of 
its  poor  relief  acts.  Just  about  then,  Calvin 
declared  that  idleness  was  the  real  sin— 
which  in  the  United  States  developed  into 
the  Puritan  ethic  that  virtuous  people  are 
bound  to  prosper  and  the  slothfiil  will  earn 
the  bitter  reward  of  poverty.  Less  than  a 
century  ago,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  thundered: 
"No  man  in  this  land  suffers  from  poverty 
unless  it  be  more  than  his  fault — unless  it 
be  his  sin." 

Such  was  the  dominant  Ijelief  until  re- 
cently In  the  nation  of  free  enterprise, 
rugged  individualism  and  the  Homestead  Act. 
Only  when  the  frontier  was  gone  did  city, 
State  and  eventually  Federal  relief  become 
a  principal  weapon  against  poverty.  The 
force  that  most  fimdamentally  changed  the 
nature  of  poverty  was  the  machine.  In  the 
short  run,  the  Industrial  revolution  only 
caused  bigger  and  worse  poverty  by  creating 
a  new  pauperized  proletariat;  in  the  long 
run.  It  lent  reality  to  the  Utopian  dream  of 
universal  abundance  by  almost  infinitely 
multiplying  the  once  strictly  limited  produc- 
tive capacity  of  human  hands  and  brains. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the 
contemporary  West,  the  fruits  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  brought  about  a  momentous 
change:  the  po<»  turned  from  a  majority 
Into  a  minwlty. 

LIFE   ON   BREAD,   RICE,   BEANS   AND   PEAS 

As  a  working  definition  of  poverty,  the 
U.S.  Government  sets  a  minimum  tncomo 
sufficient  for  an  urban  family  of  four,  based 
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on  $2.80  a  day  for  food,  with  an  added  factor 
lor  rent  and  services.  It  adds  up  to  $3,100 
a  year,  or  $2,200  for  farm  families  who  grow 
their  own  food. 

Thus  arbitrarily  defined,  the  VS.  poor 
number  a  depressing  34.1  mUlion.  They  are 
mostly  children  (15  million)  and  old  people 
(5.3  million).  Half  of  the  poor  families  are 
m  the  South.  Poverty  afflicts  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  nonwhites,  40  percent  of  its 
farmers,  50  percent  of  the  families  headed  by 
divorced,  widowed  or  abandoned  women. 
The  fifth  of  the  Nation  at  the  bottom  gets 
only  4  7  percent  of  the  country's  personal  in- 
come, while  the  fifth  at  the  top  gets  45.5 
percent. 

Compared  with  the  19th  century  poor  so 
bltingly  described  in  literature — Zola's  Ger- 
aise  "was  quite  willing  to  dispute  with  a  dog 
for  a  bone" — the  American  poor  are  well 
off.  They  would  be  considered  rich  by  most 
Red  Chinese,  whose  per  capita  annual  in- 
come averages  $70.  In  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  thousands  of  nuUatenenti  (have-nots) 
live  in  caves  or  open  trenches.  Poverty  is 
too  soft  a  word  to  describe  the  puffed  stom- 
achs that  are  common  sights  in  India,  Africa 
and  Brazil's  northeast.  On  the  other  hand, 
Scandinavia  knows  nothing  like  American 
slums,  and  Soviet  Russia  can  claim  to  have 
abolished  the  crasser  forms  of  poverty — but 
only  by  imposing  on  the  whole  nation  a  way 
of  life  that  most  Americans  today  would 
equate  with  privation. 

As  late  as  the  depression,  Americans 
starved.  "In  the  wet  hay  of  leaking  barns," 
wrote  John  Steinbeck,  "old  people  curled  up 
in  corners  and  died  that  way,  so  that  the 
coroners  could  not  straighten  them."  About 
2,000  Americans  still  die  yearly  from  diseases 
of  malnutrition,  and  many  of  the  poor  are 
poorly  fed.  The  official  U.S.  poverty  defini- 
tion is  based  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's "economy"  food  plan  ("essentially  for 
emergency  use")  :  large  helpings  of  bread. 
rice,  dried  beans  and  peas,  cereals,  rare  serv- 
ings of  meat,  no  out-of-season  or  conveni- 
ence foods. 

Hooverville  shanties  went  out  with  the 
1930's.  and  Government-subsidized  apart- 
ments are  climbing  skyward  In  the  slums, 
but  most  of  the  poor  continue  to  suffer  mean 
and  overcrowded  shelter.  The  1960  census 
listed  15.6  million  of  the  Nation's  58  million 
houses  and  apartments  as  substandard — in- 
cluding 3  million  shacks  and  tenements  and 
8.300.000  "deteriorating  houses,"  where  the 
poor  often  pay  a  higher  rental  per  square 
foot  than  the  middle  classes  do.  Health  is 
also  a  poverty  problem.  The  poor  suffer 
mental  illness  at  a  sinister  rate,  triple  that 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  according  to 
an  Investigation  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mostly  because  of  its  poor,  the  United  States 
has  a  lower  life-expectancy  rate  than  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Israel  and  Great  Britain. 

John  Kennedy  spoke  of  "patches  of  pov- 
erty ' — and  indeed,  the  poor  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated. In  Chicago  the  poor  are  the  winos 
of  skid  row,  the  aged  pensioners  and  beat- 
niks of  West  Madison  Street  and  the  hill- 
billies of  the  "uptown  area,"  a  middle-class 
neighborhood  only  a  decade  ago.  Vh-tually 
every  city  has  its  Negro  slums:  Detroit's 
Brewster,  Chicago's  West  Garfield  Park,  Las 
Vegas'  West  Side  and  Los  Angeles'  now  notor- 
ious Watts.  The  rural  poor  cluster  in  the 
picturesque  Appalachians  and  the  Ozarks,  on 
the  Louisiana-Texas  coastal  plain,  in  the 
southern  Piedmont  and  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  areas  where  the  land  is  as  beaten  as 
the  people. 

Thus,  stuck  away  in  the  country  hollows,  in 
old  villages  around  which  suburbs  have 
grown,  in  city  slums  that  look  like  grey  blurs 
from  expressways  and  fast  commuter  trains. 
the  poor  are  scarcely  visible.  Society  sees 
them  mostly  through  the  tabloid  stories  that 
reflect  their  roaring  crime  rate.  For,  as 
Henry  Fielding  put  It  200  years  ago,  "the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  are  less  known  than 
their  misdeeds." 


THE  lONO-SCT  OT  BOPELSBSNXB8 

Invisible  or  not,  tb»  poor  are  real.  Fifteen 
of  them  live  In  tvo  rocxni  In  ooa  Atlanta 
building,  wher*  they  cannot  even  make  love 
In  private.  "I  alnt  got  no  stove  In  the 
basement  and  I  aint  got  no  stove  In  the 
kitchen,"  says  a  Harlem  woman  who  lives 
in  a  building  jammed  with  whores,  rats  and 
babies.  "I  ain't  got  no  paint  and  I  ain't  got 
no  windows  and  I  ain't  go^no  providements. 
I  keep  the  place  clean  just  so  the  doctor  can 
come  in,  and  some  day  the  undertaker. 
What's  a  poor  person?  A  poor  person  ia 
when  you  see  me." 

Poverty  is  the  Greene  County,  N.C.,  Negro 
worker,  whose  annual  income  averages  $213. 
Poverty  is  the  Georgia  woman  who  cannot 
fill  out  a  job  application  because  she  does 
not  know  llie  meaning  of  "spouse"  or  "maid- 
en name."  Poverty  is  the  laid-off  Colorado 
miner  who  does  not  move  to  a  richer  job 
market  because  he  cannot  sell  his  house 
and  is  afraid  to  lose  his  seniority  or  pension. 
It  is  the  Detroit  construction  hand  who  has 
not  worked  since  most  of  the  big  building 
jobs  moved  to  the  suburbs,  because  he  is  too 
illiterate  to  get  a  driver's  license  and  the 
bvises  do  not  go  out  that  far. 

The  U.S.  economy  has  enabled  millions  to 
climb  up  from  poverty,  and  plenty  of  peo- 
ple defined  as  poor  by  the  Government  do 
not  think  of  themselves  that  way.  Says  a 
Houston  cleaning  woman:  "I've  got  three 
kids  at  home,  and  I  raised  them  on  less 
than  $2,000  a  year,  and  I'm  proud  of  it.  You 
ain't  poor  until  your  spirit  goes,  and  I  think 
it  goes  if  you  keep  on  taking  handouts." 
One  impoverished  ex-miner  in  Permsylvania 
had  a  freezer  loaded  with  vegetables  from 
his  backyard  garden^and  a  shotgun  in  the 
kitchen  to  pepper  the  pants  of  any  welfare 
worker  who  wants  to  check  up  on  just  how 
much  he  possesses. 

Yet  millions  of  others  lack  this  kind  of 
spunk — which  stirs  politicians  and  scholars  to 
explanations.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff 
argues  that  the  poor  "fared  badly  in  the 
lotteries  of  parenthood,  skin  pigmentation 
and  birthplace."  Author  Harrington  speaks 
of  the  "thickness"  of  poverty — the  dead  am- 
bitions that  make  for  apathy,  immobility, 
unaspiring  hopelessness.  One  Government 
study  by  phychlatrists  found  that  many  of 
the  poor  are  "rigid,  suspicious,  have  a  fatal- 
istic outlook.  They  do  not  plan  ahead.  They 
are  prone  to  depression,  futility,  lack  of 
friendliness  and  trust  in  others."  In  the 
burned-out  mining  towns  of  Appalachia, 
ninth-generation  Anglo-Saxon  American  men 
cluster  around  TV  sets  that  blare  from  the 
grim,  grimy,  tar-i>aper  shacks.  "They're  not 
much  interested  in  what's  on  the  screen," 
says  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  a  28-year-old 
poverty  worker  in  West  Virginia,  "but  it 
gives  them  something  to  watch  and  pass  the 
long  hours  of  the  day." 

In  a  civilization  where  a  femaily  can  be 
termed  poor  even  if  it  is  adequately  clothed 
and  fed,  most  philosophers  tend  to  agree 
with  Theologian  Relnhold  Nlebuhr's  conten- 
tion that  "poverty  is  not  purely  economic, 
but  cultural.  There  is  spiritual,  social  and 
moral  deprivation."  UCLA  Chancelor 
Franklin  Murphy  sees  poverty  In  the  lack  of 
"the  intangibles — opportunity  and  the  ex- 
perience of  beauty." 

Undoubtedly,  the  best  way  out  of  that 
kind  of  depression  is  education.  In  the 
land  where  the  dream  of  almost  every  immi- 
grant family  has  been  to  school  its  children 
for  a  better  life,  where  Economist  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  remarks  that  he  has 
never  met  a  truly  educated  person  who  was 
impoverished,  the  U.S.  President's  1964  eco- 
nomic report  declares  that  "poverty  and 
ignorance  go  hand  in  hand."  Two-thirds  of 
America's  poor  families  are  headed  by  peo- 
ple with  no  more  than  a  grade  school  edu- 
cation.    But   to  expand  education  without 


expanding  Jobs  would  be  to  create  bitter- 
ness, argues  Economist  Leon  Keyserllng,  who 
believes  that  the  surest  cure  for  poverty  la 
to  speed  the  economy's  growth. 

WHAT   TO  DO   WITHOUT  THE   POOR? 

The  Government  is  battering  at  poverty 
from  all  sides:  the  aid-to-education  bill,  tJe 
rent  subsidy  housing  bUl,  medicare,  civil 
rights,  social  security  step-ups  and  further 
tax  cuts  to  stimulate  economic  expansion. 
More  specifically,  under  Sargent  Shrlver  and 
his  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  past  year  has  started  the 
war  on  poverty  for  which  last  week's  ap- 
propriation provides  funds.  In  it  are  nine 
programs  of  Job  training,  relief,  experiment 
and  redirection  of  existing  welfare.  It  alms 
to  prov^e  that  poverty,  more  than  being  Just 
relieved,  can  be  cured  In  a  free,  rich  nation. 
Taking  a  tip  from  Malmonldes,  the  United 
States  hopes  not  merely  to  balm  the  distress 
of  the  poor  but  to  reshape  their  skills,  at- 
titudes and  even  their  personalities. 

The  programs  range  from  Head  Start  pre- 
school courses  and  Job-training  camps  for 
high  school  dropouts  to  low-interest  (4>a 
percent)  loans  for  dirt-poor  farmers  and 
vocational  courses  for  slum  adults.  The 
Community  Action  program,  the  boldest 
idea,  is  mobilizing  the  poor  themselves,  or- 
ganizing people  of  rundown  neighborhoods 
to  run  their  own  child-care  centers  and 
basic  education  courses,  and  to  conduct  self- 
help  drives  to  improve  housing  and  sanita- 
tion. 

The  Federal  effort  has  touched  off  many 
fights  between  militant  slum  leaders  and  city 
and  State  politicians,  who  fear  that  If  the 
poor  people  or  their  clergymen  get  control  of 
the  poverty  millions,  they  will  have  excessive 
powers  of  patronage.  The  new  money  bill 
gave  Governors  a  partial  veto  over  Stirlver's 
projects.  Inevitably,  there  have  been 
charges  of  graft,  waste  and,  above  all, 
naivete.  The  battling  bogged  down  the  pov- 
erty programs  in  Chicago,  Denver  and — most 
explosively — Los  Angeles.  On  the  brighter 
side,  there  is  harmony  and  noticeable  prog- 
ress in  New  York  City.  Detroit,  Pittsburgh. 
West  Virginia,  and  several  other  poverty  tar- 
gets. In  Atlanta  $36,000  invested  in  a  pilot 
antipoverty  program  produced  Jobs  for  272 
unemployed — who  now  have  a  payroll  of 
$744,000.  Says  the  local  antipoverty  chief. 
BoisfeuiUet  Jones:  "If  this  isn't  good  busi- 
nses.  I  don't  what  Is." 

If  the  poverty  program  everywhere  could 
get  returns  at  Jones'  rate,  it  would  be  a 
stunning  achievement.  Swedish  Economist 
Gunner  Myrdal  contends  that  the  American 
poor  are  the  greatest  underdeveloped  market 
in  the  world.  Psychiatrist  Leonard  Dubl. 
planning  chief  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  looks  forward  to  the  poor 
learning  "the  value  of  books  and  good  music 
and  even  wine." 

Euphorlcally,  some  people  are  even  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  society  might  be  like 
without  the  poor.  Would  they  be  missed? 
After  all,  the  poor  provide  often  beneficial 
political  ferment  and  a  useful  troubling 
of  the  sluggish  conscience.  The  ancient 
prophets,  and  a  great  many  modern  on.s, 
were  kept  in  business  largely  by  the  poor. 
In  his  new  book,  "The  Accidental  Centun,." 
Michael  Harrington  speculates  that  "there 
could  be  a  new.  unimpoverished  political 
equivalent  of  the  poor,"  composed  of  middle- 
class  people  threatened  in  their  Jobs  by  auto- 
mation and  cybernation. 

In  the  sense  that  men  will  always  form  a 
spectrum  from  the  richest  on  down,  sociol- 
ogists will  never  be  able  to  say  that  any 
nation  Is  free  of  poverty.  Some  future  U.S. 
President  may  deplore  "one-third  of  a  nation 
iU-wlned,  ill-minked  and  ill-mansloned,"  for 
the  mlnlmimi  living  standards  that  define 
poverty  are  certain  to  go  on  rising.  But 
that  rise  is  what  constitutes  victory  In  a  war 
on  poverty. 
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OF   WASHINOlOir 

IN  THd  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi  dnesday.  October  20.  1965 
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PFTiT.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Seattle  Junior  Chamber  of 
giving  my  support  for  their 
Day"  which  was  observed  on 
17,  1965.  to  show  their  full  sup- 
he  policies  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
respect  to  dealing  with  Com- 
^ggresslon  in  southeast  Asia, 
's  mail.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
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Johnson  from  the  Seattle  Jun- 
of  Commerce  reFKjrting  on 
of  its  "Light  Up  Day."    This 
Eui  outstanding  show  of  supp>ort 
G  )vernment's  policies  in  southeast 
Jiow  this  letter  will  be  of  interest 
of  the  House,  and  indeed 
,  therefore,  I  wish  to  insert 
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October  19, 
B.  Johnson, 
of  the  United  States, 
\raval  Medical  Center, 
Md. 

PBzsmzNT:   This  past  weekend 

demonstrations  by  thousands  of 

oppose  U.S.  Intervention  In  South 

They     received     wide     coverage 

ihe  commiuilcatlons  media  in  our 

I  nd  around  the  world. 

advised  some  weeks  ago  by  our 

president,  James  SkldmoK,  that 

ifumberlng  over  265,000  men  under 

36  throughout  the  United  States 

he  actions  of  our   country   under 

to  force  the  Issue  In  South 

and  attempt  to  establish  an  hon- 

and  the  democratic  process  for 

Jaycees  of  10  clubs  in  Seattle. 

and  Vashon,  Wash.,  also  support 

position  of  the  United  States  on 

and  we  did  something  about  it. 

you  at  this  time  that  there 

70,000  people  in  the  metropolitan 

that  demonstrated  on  Sunday, 

1965,  In  support  of  U.S.  action 

Vietnam.     The  demonstration  was 

orderly,  but  left  everyone  with  a 

iftrength  and  determination  as  they 

streets  of  this  area  on  that  mem- 
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dar. 

he  leadership  of  Jaycees,  Sunday, 
7.   1965,  was  declared   "Light  Up 

clfalrmaned     by    Skip    Edmundson, 

Jaycees,  in  honor  of  our  fighting 

South  Vietnam.    I  had  an  oppcx-- 

observe  first  hand  the  effect  of  our 

the  headlights  that  were  lit  all 

mbvlng  automobiles,  and  I  report  to 
the  campaign  was  successful, 
ioday  that  a  march  has  been  an- 
or  November  27,  1965,  by  the  pro- 

wfilch  wiU  take  place  in  Washlng- 
I  suggest  that  the  people  of  our 

nn^ght  he  effectively  mobilized  for  a 
light  up"  campaign  for  Thanks- 

Nkvember  25,  1965,  or  the  following 
I  ovember  28, 1965. 


peifple  of  this  Nation  support  you  and 

In  this  time  of  conflict.    That 

^as    dramaticaUy    Illustrated    last 

Seattle.    We  send  ova  prayers  for 

inued  recovery  and  strength  for 

cisions  in  the  days  ahead. 

very  truly, 
JumoK  Chamber  or  Commerce, 
Tan,  President. 


Nan  To  Giristen  Ship  Named  for  Herioc 
i  Brother 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  In  Bay  City,  Mich.,  the 
U.S.  Navy  launches  the  destroyer  escort 
U.S.S.  O'Callahan  honoring  the  late  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Timothy  O'Callahan,  S.J., 
hero-priest  whose  gallantry  in  World 
War  II  earned  him  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

The  U.S.S.  O'Callahan  Is  the  first 
American  naval  vessel  named  for  a  priest 
and  for  the  first  time  in  American  his- 
tory the  christening  ceremony  will  be 
performed  by  a  nun.  Sister  Rose  Marie, 
O.P.,  Father  O'Callahan's  sister. 

Also  In  attendance  will  be  Father 
O'Callahan's  three  brothers  and  another 
sister.  They  are  Mrs.  Rose  O'Brien,  a 
nurse  at  Cambridge  City  Hospital;  At- 
torney John  T.  O'Callahan,  of  Cam- 
bridge; Edward  J.  O'Callahan,  of  Brook- 
line,  dean  of  Wyndham  School,  Bos- 
ton; and  Cornelius  J.  O'Callahan,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Heading  a  distinguished  group  of 
neighbors  and  friends  will  be  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  A.  Crane,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Cambridge. 

On  Thursday,  October  14,  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle  carried  a  most  Interest- 
ing news  item  on  today's  affair  and  It  Is 
both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
insert  that  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

LocAt   Nun   To    Christen   Ship   Named   for 
Heroic  Brother 

A  Cambridge-bom  nun,  Sister  Rose  Marie, 
of  the  MaryknoU  Sisters,  wUl  make  history 
next*  Wednesday. 

She  will  christen  at  the  Defoe  Ship  Build- 
ing Go.  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  the  destroyer 
escort  U.S.S.  O'Callahan,  named  for  her 
brother,  the  late  Reverend  Joseph  T.  O'Calla- 
han, S.J.,  World  War  II  Navy  chaplain  and 
holder  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
It  will  be  the  first  time  a  Navy  ship  has 
been  christened  by  a  nun. 

ST.  mart's  graduates 

Sister  Rose  Marie  (Alice  M.  O'Callahan) 
WiU.  be  flown  to  Michigan  from  the  MaryknoU 
College  in  Quezon  City,  Philippine  Islands. 
Both  she  and  her  late  brother  received  their 
early  education  at  St.  Mary's  School  here. 

She  has  designated  her  sister,  Mrs.  Rose 
O'Brien,  of  9  Leonard  Avenue,  a  nurse  at 
Cambridge  City  Hospital,  as  matron  of  honor 
at  the  exercises.  During  the  ceremony. 
Sister  Roee  will  present  two  gifts  to  the  ship : 
a  portrait  of  her  brother  for  the  wardroom, 
and  a  copy  of  his  book,  "I  Was  Chaplain  on 
the  Franklin,"  for  the  ship's   library. 

The  Very  Reverend  Raymond  J.  Swords, 
president.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Worcester,  has  accepted  an  Invitation  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  be  the  principal 
speaker. 

HEROIC    DEEDS 

Father  O'Callahan,  who  died  in  March  1964, 
Is  the  only  Navy  chaplain  to  be  awarded  the 
Nation's  highest  decoration.  President  Harry 
S.  Tniman  presented  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Father  O'Callahan  for  heroic  actions  while 
aboard  the  heavily  damaged  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Franklin  in  March  1945  off  Kobe, 
Japan. 


Despite  his  own  wounds.  Father  O'Calla- 
han ministered  to  the  dying  and  wounded 
while  in  the  midst  of  violently  exploding 
bombs,  shells,  rockets,  and  other  armament 
on  the  exposed  flight  deck.  Dviring  inces- 
sant ship  explosions,  he  led  firefighters  across 
the  slanting  deck  and  directed  the  Jettison- 
ing of  live  ammunition.  He  personally  re- 
cruited and  led  sailors  Into  one  of  the  main 
ammunition  magazines  and  prevented  it  from 
exploding  by  flooding  the  compartment. 

The  Jesuit  priest  wrote  of  his  Franklin  ex- 
periences In  the  best  seller,  "I  Was  Chaplain 
on  the  Franklin." 

Alter  the  war.  Father  O'Callahan  returned 
to  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  where  he 
headed  the  mathematics  department.  He 
died  March  18,  1964,  and  is  buried  on  the 
college  campus. 

PRISONER  OP  JAPANESE 

Sister  Rose  Marie,  O.P.,  who  will  represent 
the  O'Callahan  family  at  the  launching 
ceremony,  has  worked  most  of  her  years  in 
the  Philippines.  During  World  War  II,  she 
was  held  in  various  Japanese  Internment 
camps.  She  now  heads  the  MaryknoU  Col- 
lege Literature  and  Arts  Division. 

She  win  be  accompanied  to  the  launching 
by  Sister  Robert  Marie,  her  superior  in  the 
Philippines. 

Among  the  many  dignitaries  attending  the 
affair  will  be  Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager, 
commandant,  9th  Naval  District;  Rear 
Adm.  Nathan  Sonenshein,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships  for  design,  shipbuilding, 
and  fleet  maintenance,  who  wUl  participate 
In  the  ceremony;  and  a  contingent  of  citi- 
zens from  Cambridge,  headed  by  Mayor  Ed- 
ward A.  Crane. 

O'CALLAHAN   TAMILT 

Captain  O'Callahan  la  stirvived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Alice  Casey  O'Callahan,  who  is 
now  living  In  a  Worcester  nursing  home. 
Besides  Sister  Rose  Marie  and  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
members  of  the  hero's  family  who  will  at- 
tend the  launching  include  tliree  brothers: 
John  T.  O'Callahan,  a  lawyer  and  onetime 
candidate  for  the  school  committee  here; 
Edward  J.  O'Callahan,  dean  of  Wyndham 
School,  Boston;  and  Cornelius  J.  O'Callahan, 
a  Philadelphia  welding  supplies  manufac- 
turer. 

The  3,400-ton  U.S.S.  O'Callahan  is  the 
third  ship  of  Its  claae  to  be  launched  at  Bay 
City  this  year.  On  flnal  commiasioning,  the 
destroyer  escort  will  be  capable  of  accom- 
pUshing  antisubmarine  warfare.  She  will 
carry  the  fleet's  most  modern  antisubmarine 
detection  equipment  and  weapons. 
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Connecticut  Tribute  to  Samuel  F. 
Pryor,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  11. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  always 
a  pleasure  to  take  note  of  honors  for 
Samuel  P.  Pryor.  Jr.,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  whose  distinguished  achievements 
in  25  years  of  service  with  Pan  American 
World  Airways  are  as  numerous  as  his 
many  friends. 

Mr.  Pryor.  who  is  retiring  after  25 
years  with  Pan  Am.  has  served  his  coun- 
try and  his  community  well.  He  has 
given  generously  of  his  time  to  many 
civic,  charitable,  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations. 


Therefore,  I  am  delighted  to  insert  In 
the  RECORD  the  following  official  state- 
nient  by  Gov.  John  Dempsey : 
Connecticut  Tribute  to  Samuel  F.  Pryor, 
Jr.,  October  12.  1965 

Samuel  P.  Pryor.  Jr.,  of  Greenwich,  one  of 
Connecticut's  most  distinguished  citizens,  Is 
known  throughout  the  world  both  for  his 
prominence  in  the  aviation  Industry  and  for 
great  humanitarian  service  to  his  fellowmen. 

Now  that  he  Is  retiring  after  many  years  of 
outstanding  service  as  an  official  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  it  Is  fitting  that 
we  accord  due  recognition  to  Sam  Pryor  and 
pay  him  the  tribute  he  so  Justly  deserves. 

Men  and  women  In  all  walks  of  life.  In 
cities  in  virtually  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  know  Sam  Pryor  as  a  leading  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

In  two  wars  in  which  our  Nation  has  been 
involved,  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  our 
way  of  Ufe  and  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  Justice,  Sam  Pryor  has  rendered  con- 
spicuous and  highly  important  service. 

Beyond  all  this,  moreover.  Sam  Pryor  has 
been  a  real  friend  to  countless  numbers  of 
people.  Appeals  for  assistance  in  any  ca\ise 
benefiting  mankind  always  have  received 
from  him  a  ready  response. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  because  he 
la  a  man  in  whom  we  of  Connecticut  take 
much  pride,  we  salute  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Jr., 
both  as  a  great  citizen  of  our  State  and  as  a 
truly  great  American. 

John  Dempset. 

Gdvemor. 


Everybody  in  the  Clab 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col- 
umnist Lucius  Beebe,  In  his  article  pub- 
lished In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
on  October  19,  gives  a  very  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  "Great  Society."  in  which 
he  emphasizes  the  ultimate  result  of 
such  a  society  as  now  contemplated  by 
the  administration.  His  column  fol- 
lows: 

Everybody  in  the  Club 

(By  Lucius  Beebe) 

When  the  American  scheme  of  things,  al- 
ready factually  bankrupted  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  giveaway  administrations  and  now 
steering  a  collision  course  with  absolute  col- 
lapse, achieves  the  end  for  which  its  poli- 
ticians have  headed  It:  a  society  of  con- 
sumers with  no  producers  and  no  Incentive 
to  produce,  the  startling  thing  will,  to  the 
historical  perception,  be  the  equanimity  and 
good  cheer  with  which  a  once  great  people 
approached  their  own  dissolution. 

Other  civilizations  have  gone  down,  most 
of  them  fighting.  But  it  took  the  Roman 
Empire  a  full  thousand  years  to  be  liquidated 
and  even  the  British  Empire,  wantonly  de- 
stroyed vrtthln  the  memory  of  living  genera- 
tions, didn't  liquidate  Itself  without  an  argu- 
ment. 

The  United  States  Is  going  down  the  drain 
of  history  with  complete  equanimity  and  in 
a  plethora  of  idiot  slogans.  Some  of  them 
like  the  so-called  free  speech  issue  and  civil 
lights  are  so  abundantly  meaningless  since 
the  goals  and  aims  they  envisioned  were 
already  in  universal  practice  and  availability 
as  to  be  merely  patently  spurious.  But  "the 
Great  Society,"  which  if  it  is  only  fraction- 
ally achieved  will  spell  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic end  of  the  United  States  as  a  com- 


ponent of  organized  world  power,  is  fraught 
with  persuasive  mendacity. 

The  basic  phlloeophy  of  President  John- 
son's ideal  is,  of  course,  the  purchase  for 
material  conBlderations  of  the  perpetuity  In 
office  of  the  Democratic  looters  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Its  belief  Is  that  abundant 
and  rich  rewards  of  every  sort,  not  merely 
the  opportunity  for  their  achievement, 
should  be  made  available  to  absolutely 
everybody  with  no  regard  for  his  own  invest- 
ment of  labor,  intelligence  or  responsibility. 
In  other  words  everybody  is  going  to  be 
a  member  of  the  country  club  set  without 
the  troublesome  bother  of  lifting  a  finger 
to  deserve  it.  This  is  what  President  John- 
son means  by  the  Great  Society.  Just  who. 
In  this  benevolent  scheme  of  Immortality 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  is  going  to  produce 
the  material  abxindance  on  which  the  vision 
Is  predicated  doesn't  l)other  the  Presidential 
mentality.  A  single  monolithic  electorate 
ta  200  mllilon  voters  all  supporting  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket  on  the  basis  of 
the  cash  favors  of  the  administration  Is 
all  that  concerns  the  planners  in  Washing- 
ton. Having  already  destroyed  the  value  of 
money,  they  now  propose  the  destruction  of 
competition  and  a  scheme  of  economic  and 
social  rewautis  that  has  hitherto  been  based 
on  the  Individual  Investment  of  work  and 
intelligence. 

The  peculiar  ambivalence  of  the  Presi- 
dential alms  Is  apparent  when  you  consid- 
er that,  on  the  one  hand  the  administration 
makes  a  valiant  pretense  of  creating  jobs 
for  everybody  while  on  the  other  hand  prom- 
ising that.  Job  or  no  Job,  everybody  is  go- 
ing to  belong  to  the  country  club  and  have 
five  cars  In  the  garage.  Why  then  a  Job 
ataU? 

That  the  Intelligence  of  the  American 
people  has  been  so  eroded  with  soft  Ivlng 
and  political  blandishments  as  to  seriously 
accept  such  a  scheme  of  things  as  not  only 
(Ktsslble  but  actually  desirable  is  not  a  flat- 
tering commentary  on  the  collective  Ameri- 
can mind.  Most  of  us  are  available  to  flat- 
tery and  large  numbers  of  people  are  avaU- 
able  to  systematic  delusions  and  the  grand 
scale  of  mendacity  made  possible  by  con- 
temporary government  and  communications, 
but  to  accept  without  batting  an  eye  the 
proposition  that  the  machinery  of  society  Is 
going  to  continue  Indefinitely  with  every- 
body a  consumer  and  nobody  on  the  pro- 
ducing end  Is  not  rational. 

In  actual  fact  It  contributes  materially  to 
the  theory  in  some  circles  that  entire  nations 
can  become  mentally  unbalanced,  usually 
advanced  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

Nothing  in  history  suggests  that  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  a  workable  social  or 
economic  hypothesis.  The  erosion  of  com- 
petition and  destruction  of  a  system  of  re- 
wards Is  sdmost  Immediately  fatal  to  the 
society  that  embraces  such  quackery. 

Even  the  Russians  are  dally  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  circumstance,  having  learned  It 
the  hard  way.  For  some  decades  Comma- 
nlst  Russia  tried  living  on  slogans,  even 
as  President  Johnson  woiild  have  us  all  do. 

It  was  found  not  to  be  a  satisfactory  diet. 


Mapping  the  Ocean  Floor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MASSACHXTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine 
public  Information  oflBces — and  the  very 
talented  people  who  work  in  them — are 


one  of  the  Navy's  greatest  assets.  Navy 
InformaUcxi  officers  are  dedicated  men 
who  work  quietly,  modestly,  and  effi- 
ciently, making  every  effort  to  draw  at- 
tention to  what  they  are  publicizing  and 
yet  skillfully  avoiding  the  temptation  to 
draw  themselves  into  the  spotlight. 

One  outstanding  example  of  such  a 
topnotch  operation  Is  the  Naval  Ocean- 
ographic  Office  Public  Information  Sec- 
tion. Its  Deputy  Director,  Bob  Niblock, 
is  a  good  writer  and  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic Information  man. 

Following  is  one  of  many  Instances 
of  the  very  fine  job  the  public  informa- 
tion section  Is  doing  for  the  Naval  Ocean- 
ographic  Office.  I  am  proud  to  include 
in  the  Record  this  very  interesting  article 
written  by  Bob  Niblock  about  the  ex- 
citing work  the  Navy  is  doing  in  mapping 
the  ocean  floor. 

Chartmaking  of  the  three-dimensional 
ocean  Is  a  very  Important  part  of  the 
modem  Navy's  role.  For  without  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  operating  environment 
the  Navy  would  be  at  a  great  loss. 

The  article  follows : 
[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Poet, 

Oct.  17,  1966] 
Navy  Is  Mapping  thi  Ocean  Floor 

An  accelerated  U.S.  Navy  effort  to  learn 
more  about  the  ocean  environment  in  which 
its  ships  and  submarines  operate  has  been 
a  prime  moving  force  for  some  exciting  new 
programs  of  research  and  exploration  In 
recent  years. 

Research  ships  now  operate  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  gathering  InformaUon  for  a  three- 
dimensional  picture  of  the  ocean.  Vehicles 
to  explore  the  greatest  depths  are  being 
designed  and  built  and  successful  experi- 
ments point  to  the  day  when  men  may  live 
and  work  in  the  sea  for  extended  periods. 

Based  on  the  ciirrent  growth  rate,  oceanog- 
raphy— the  science  of  the  seas — is  a  career 
of  the  future. 

An  organization  which  has  undergone 
major  changes  because  of  the  ciurent  push 
is  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office  (form- 
erly the  U.S.  Naval  Hydrographic  Office)  at 
Suitland,  Md. 

Commanded  by  aptly  named  Rear  Adm. 
Odale  D.  Waters,  its  once  modest  program 
has  sprouted  into  a  three-department  under- 
taking involving  more  than  700  men  and 
women. 

Oceanographers  from  the  Suitland  office 
range  the  globe  studying  everything  from 
the  drift  of  Arctic  ice  floes  to  the  tempera- 
ture variation  and  distribution  of  Oulr 
Stream  seallfe.  All  programs  are  directed 
primarily  toward  bettering  the  defense  capa- 
bUlty  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  But  they  also  assist 
dozens  of  nonmilitary  activities,  from  deep- 
sea  fishing  to  long-range  weather  forecasting. 

Many  of  the  Oceanographic  Office's  proj- 
ects have  a  distinctly  pioneering  flavor. 
Like  the  one  carried  out  in  a  deep  section 
of  the  Atlantic  near  Nassau,  known  as  the 
Tongue  of  the  Ocean. 

There  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships  is  de- 
veloping a  facility  called  the  Atlantic  Under- 
water Test  and  Evaluation  Center.  When 
completed,  it  will  provide  a  deep  ocean  test 
range  for  submarines,  surface  ships  and 
their  weapK>ns  systems.  The  Oceunographlc 
Office  was  asked  to  draw  a  picture  of  this 
3,000-square-mlle  ocean  test  tank. 

In  researching  the  area,  a  two-man  sub- 
marine was  used  to  survey  the  steep  lime- 
stone cliff  which  surrounds  Andros  Island, 
largest  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  extends 
underwater  for  more  than  600  feet. 

A  four-man  team  of  divers  and  scientists 
was  sent  from  the  Oceanographic  Office. 
Washington  Oceanographer  Roswell  F. 
Busby  headed  the  group  which  included 
Chester  Brt^t,  of  La  Plata,  Md,  a  veteran 
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and   underwater   pbotographer, 
Gilbert    Ruggles,    of    Oxon 
and  Scienttflc  Tecbnlcian  Andres 
of  Sultland,  Md..  who  was  a  leader 
Cuban  underwater  demolition  team 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation.    A  skilled 
produced  detailed  sketches  of  the 
dives  in  the  Cubmarine. 
descents    in    the    22-foot    vessel, 
»uld  look  through  any  of  17  plexi- 
p<  irtholes  as  he  made  his  scientific  ob- 
on  a  portable  tape  recorder,    There 
ce  communication  between  the  sub 
tending  vessel  and  at  one  point 
the  hour-long  first  dive  Busby  de- 
coral  formations  looking  like  "bou- 
:  telephorw poles.'' 

made  the  second  dive.     Using  movie 

1  cameras,  he  made  his  photo  docu- 

as    the    sub    cruised    downward 

cliff.    On  each  dive,  they  descended 
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along  t  le  c 
to  600  f  set. 

High  winds  and  rough  seas  canceled  out 
3  days  of  operations,  but  in  nine  dives  the 
team  c  svered  most  of  the  critical  sites  in 
the  AIT  TEC  area. 

They  returned  with  valuable  data,  photo- 
graphs and  sketches,  which  are  now  being 
used  t  >  draw  up  plans  for  cable  laying 
operatli  »ns 
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taking, 
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were  other  bcnxises  from  the  under- 
according  to  Busby.    Although  their 
was    applied    research,    the    team 
photographed  an  underwater  forma- 
wliich  had  been  theorized  but  seldom 


tie 


too 


face  of  the  escarpment  about  200 
\i|iderwater,    they    discovered    a    shelf 
the  coral  which  helped  to  docu- 
1  he  fact  that  the   levels  of  the  sea 
ich   lower  at  one  time,  since   this 
shelf  Is  most  likely  to  have  been 
totertidal  erosion  centuries  before. 
«  dltion,  said  Busby,  "we  learned  a  lot 
working  with  small,  deep-diving  re- 
submarines  and  about  their  potential 
research  and  survey  tool." 
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The  SOth  Anniversary — U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserye 


Today,  more  than  at  any  other  time  In 
Its  history,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
stands  equipped,  trained,  and  ready  to 
answer  the  call  of  Its  country  to  defend 
once  sigaln  that  freedom  which  has  been 
won  by  so  costly  a  sacrifice. 

In  1916,  at  the  urging  of  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Maj.  Gen.  Commandant  George  Barnett, 
the  Congress  passed  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  naval  service  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1917,  and  for 
other  purposes."  One  of  the  other  pur- 
poses was  to  set  forth  provisions  regard- 
ing a  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  act  into  law 
on  August  29, 1916,  and  Secretary  Daniels 
promptly  issued  Navy  Department  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  131  on  August  31,  1916, 
which  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: 

A  us.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  to  be  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  authorized  strength  thereof,  Is 
hereby  established. 

The  first  official  strength  report  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  shows  only  3  of- 
ficers and  32  enlisted  men  as  of  April  1, 
1917.  From  that  small  beginning,  how- 
ever, the  reserve  grew  to  6.467  In  World 
War  I  and  to  a  peak  strength  of  357,417 
during  World  War  n.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  numbers 
141,000,  of  which  7,000  are  now  on  active 
duty,  100,190  are  in  Ready  Reserve,  and 
the  remaining  33,810  are  in  Standby  Re- 
serve or  retired. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  always  claimed 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  ready  to 
fight  for  Its  country  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed,  and  the  Reserve  has  stood 
ready  to  back  up  that  claim,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  do  so  today.  I  think  It  Is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  we  should  honor  such 
an  organization. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HdN.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 


IN  1  BE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  20, 1965 


Mr, 


or  TEXAS 


THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  29,  1966,  wUl  mark  the 
50th  a  cmlversary  of  the  formal  establish- 

>f  the  US.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
Yestei  day  I  introduced  a  bill  calling  on 
the  P<  stmaster  General  to  issue  a  stamp 
at  th(!  apprc^riate  time  next  year  to 
comm  onorate    this    highly    significant 

n  the  history  of  a  great  organiza- 
n  event  which  Is  equally  great  and 


event 
tlon— 

signlfibant  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  struggle  of  all  free  peo- 
ple to  defend  freedwn  with  life's  blood  or 
with  Ife  itself  if  need  be. 

Th(  US.  Marine  Corps  has  written  on 
the  ps  ges  of  history  of  this  Nation  feats 
of  delication  and  heroism  unsurpassed 
in  th(  aimals  of  man — and  the  citizen- 
marii  e  has  shed  his  blood  and  offered  up 
his  it  e  side  by  side  with  the  regulars  on 
every  beachhead  and  in  every  battle  from 
Chat(  au  Thierry  to  Iwo  Jima  to  Vietnam. 


Two  Hondred  Panamanians  Trained  in 
Cuba  for  Isthmian  Subversion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

I  OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  before  this  body,  I  have 
described  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  key 
target  for  communistic  revolutionary 
conquest  and  vigorously  opposed  the  em- 
ployment of  alien  Panamanians  in  se- 
curity positions,  especially  on  the  Canal 
Zone  police  force. 

Recent  information  from  the  isthmus 
is  that  more  than  200  Panamanians  have 
been  trained  in  Red  Cuba  in  preparation 
for  aggressive  subversive  activities 
against  Latin  America. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  oiu:  country  may  be  informed 
on  this  matter,  I  quote  a  news  story  from 
a  well-known  and  respected  isthmian 
newspaper: 


[Prom  the  Panama    (RP.)    Star  &  Herald 
Sept.  28,  1965] 

Two  Hundred  Trained  in  Cuba  for  Subver- 
sion Here — Exile  Tells  or  Plans 
More  than  200  Panamanians  have  been 
trained  In  subversion  In  Communist  Cuba 
In  preparation  for  their  part  in  Panama  of 
an  overall  Conununist  aggression  plan  against 
Latin  America,  a  handless  former  diplomat 
of  the  Castro  regime  said  in  a  news  con- 
ference yesterday. 

He  is  Odon  Alvarez  de  la  Campa,  45,  who 
until  March  of  this  year  was  minister  coun- 
selor of  Castro's  embassy  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
He  has  joined  the  anti-Castro  movement  in 
exile.  He  lost  both  hands  while  engaged  in 
sabotage  work  for  Castro's  underground  army 
in  the  fight  against  the  Batista  regime. 

Prior  to  being  assigned  to  Madrid,  he  had 
served  as  deputy  chief  of  the  Castro  police. 
Alvarez  de  la  Campa  said  he  learned  ol 
the  Cuban  plan  of  aggression  against  the 
Latin  American  nations  at  a  meeting  be  at- 
tended in  Paris  in  January  of  1965.  This 
meeting,  held  in  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Paris,  was  presided  by  Ernesto  (Che)  Gue- 
vara, the  third-ranking  man  in  the  Cuban 
Communist  hierarchy. 

Students  from  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries who  had  attended  a  Communist  con- 
gress In  Warsaw,  Poland,  attended  the  meet- 
ing, Alvarez  de  la  Campa  declared. 

Guevara,  the  former  diplomat  said,  told 
the  students  of  the  decisions  reached  at  a 
congress  of  Latin  American  Communist 
Parties  held  In  Havana  In  November  1964, 
and  urged  them  to  return  quickly  to  their 
countries  in  order  to  intensify  the  subversion 
plans.  Guevara,  according  to  Alvarez  de  la 
Campa,  was  concerned  by  the  failure  of  pro- 
Castro  guerrillas  to  stop  elections  In  Vene- 
zuela and  to  take  over  In  Brazil,  then  gov- 
erned by  Joao  Goulart. 

"I  have  been  Inside  the  training  camp  in 
Cuba,"  Alverez  de  la  Campa  said.  "Not  only 
are  the  latest  weapons  employed  there,  but 
the  most  modem  tactics  of  subversion  are 
taught.  There  are  not  only  Cuban  but 
Chinese,  Russian,  and  Vietnamese  instruc- 
tors." 

Alverez  de  la  Campa  said  that  because  oi 
his  familiarity  with  the  pattern  of  Com- 
munist Infiltration  from  Cuba,  he  is  certain 
that  arms  have  been  cached  already  in  Pan- 
ama for  futxire  use. 

He  said  Castro  agents  move  in  Europe 
through  Prague,  Paris,  and  Iiladrid  and  that 
the  Spanish  capital  serves  as  the  gateway 
to  Latin  America  for  agents  assigned  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  Latin  America,  Alvarez  de  la  Campa 
added,  the  vital  centers  of  Communist  traffic 
are  Mexico  City,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and 
Santiago,  Chile.  In  these  cities,  he  reported, 
false  travel  documentation  is  provided  for 
Communist  agents. 

He  said  agents  trained  in  Cuba  infiltrate 
government,  labor,  and  student  organizations 
and  their  strategy  is  to  capitalize  on  social 
conditions  in  each  country  In  order  to  carry 
out  propaganda,  agitation,  and  terrorism,  and 
bring  about  armed  conflict. 

Cuba's  campaign  of  penetration  and  sub- 
version In  Latin  American  countries  has  been 
intensified  in  recent  months,  according  to 
Alvarez  de  la  Campa.  He  said  events  in 
Peru,  Giiatemala,  Venezuela  and  other  coun- 
tries should  not  be  regarded  as  isolated  out- 
breaks, but  as  part  of  an  overall  hemisphere 
campaign. 

This  subversion,  he  declared.  Is  aided  by 
both  Russia  and  Communist  China.  The 
Ideological  split  between  the  two  Red  glanta 
has  not  been  carried  Into  Cuba,  he  explained, 
and  the  Castro  regime  receives  economic  and 
military  aid  from  both  Coimnunist  powers. 

Alvarez  de  la  Campa  said  he  believes 
Guevara,  whose  disappearance  from  the  pub- 
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Uc  limelight  in  Cuba  has  led  to  widespread 
speculation,  is  actively  directing  the  sub- 
version campaign  in  Latin  America  and  haa 
been  traveling  from  one  hemisphere  country 
to  another. 

A  former  secretary  general  of  the  Bank 
Employees  Union  of  Havana,  Alvarez  de  la 
Campa  came  to  Panama  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Labor  Confederation  to  attend  a  con- 
gress held  Sunday.  He  called  on  President 
Marco  A.  Robles  yesterday  to  present  him 
with  a  certificate  of  recognition  from  the 
Cuban  Democratic  Revolutionary  Labor 
Pront. 

He  plans  to  leave  for  Central  America 
soon. 


Anarchy — ^A  Major  Threat  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Albert 
Schlossberg,  National  Editor  of  the  Jew- 
ish Veteran,  In  an  editorial  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1965  issue  gave  a  well-reasoned 
analysis  of  the  law  and  order  issue 
facing  this  Nation  today. 

With  the  automatic  cry  of  police 
brutality  being  used  by  many  lawless 
elements  to  cover  their  activities,  arti- 
cles such  as  written  by  Mr.  Schlossberg 
are  most  welcome. 

The  article  follows: 

Anarchy — A  Majoe  Threat  Todat? 
(By  Albert  Schlossberg) 

America  has  been  especially  blessed,  f(» 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  saw  to  it 
that  we  would  have  a  strong  framework  of 
rules  and  regulations  to  bind  us  together  aa 
an  intelligent  society.  Deep-rooted  in  that 
Constitution  has  been  an  ever-present,  firm 
respect  for  law  and  order. 

Of  late  I  have  heard  murmurs,  from  many 
Murces,  that  perhaps  this  traditional  Amer- 
ican philosophy  is  outmoded.  Manifesta- 
tions of  the  conundrum  have  cropped  up  In 
scattered  sections  ol  the  United  States,  and 
in  some  quarters  we  have  heard  "We'll  only 
obey  the  laws  that  we  agree  with." 

Is  this  the  first  chink  in  the  dike  that 
has  kept  America  immune  from  any  threat 
of  anarchy?  Let's  explore  the  Issue,  with- 
out taking  sides  and  see  where  our  investi- 
gation leads  us. 

From  a  neutral  vantage  p>oint  I'd  like  to 
examine  one  facet  of  our  society  that  seems 
to  be  in  danger  of  an  Imminent  breakdown, 
the  relationship  of  the  citizen,  you  and  me, 
to  the  people  charged  with  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect us,  the  police  departments,  local  and 
State.  The  catalyst  In  this  instance  seems 
to  be  a  catch-phrase,  often  loosely  used,  "po- 
lice brutality." 

Well,  what  about  "police  brutality"? 
What  happens  in  your  mind  when  you  hear 
those  two  words?  Do  you  think  of  Hitler's 
storm  troopers?  Stalin's  O.GP.U.  or  Bull 
Connor's  "special  deputies"? 

When  Is  a  police  officer  "brutal"?  Just 
how  far  can  the  representative  of  the  law 
go  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties?  The  train- 
ing manuals  of  almost  all  police  departments 
In  the  United  States  contain  Instruction  in- 
dicating that  the  officers  are  authorize  to  use 
"reasonably  necessary"  force  when  making 


an  arrest.  The  policeman  la  warned  that  It 
Is  not  his  duty  to  "punish"  a  suspect  by  us- 
ing imnecessary  force.  It  Is  made  clear  to 
the  law  enforcement  peFBonnel  that  tinder 
the  American  system  a  suspect  is  consid- 
ered Innocent  until  proven  guilty  to  the  sat- 
isfaction oif  a  Judge  or  Jury. 

Perhaps  you  saw  the  same  TV  news  broad- 
cast that  I  did  the  other  evening.  A  re- 
porter was  Interviewing  a  young  man  who 
had  been  Injured  while  participating  In  a 
demonstration  In  a  northern  city.  The 
young  man  explained  how  he  had  been  in- 
jured and  then  concluded  by  stating.  In 
response  to  a  query,  that  the  participants 
in  the  demonstration  had  been  "Instructed 
to  chant  'police  brutality'  if  a  police  officer 
attempted  to  place  them  in  custody." 

Let's  not  delude  oiu-selves;  of  course.  If 
we  examine  the  record  we  will  find  that 
among  the  nearly  200,000  policemen  in  the 
United  States  there  certainly  are  some  who 
are  brutal  and  we  will  also  find,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  sadist  or  two  who  get  their  kicks  out 
of  beating  up  on  a  prisoner.  However,  you 
will  also  find  many  dedicated  individuals 
doing  an  often  thankless  Job  that  you  or  I 
would  refuse  to  accept.  By  and  large  the 
cop  On  the  beat  or  in  the  patrol  car  is  no 
different  from  a  cross  section  of  any  profes- 
sion, or  selected  group  in  our  modern-day 
society — some  good,  some  bad,  some  medi- 
ocre, and  mostly  average  citizens. 

The  policeman's  lot  is  not  an  easy  one. 
In  the  United  States,  in  1964,  18,000  police- 
men were  assaulted  in  line  of  duty.  Of  the 
18,000,  57  were  murdered  and  nearly  8,000 
received  serious  injuries. 

Several  communities  seem  to  be  on  the 
right  track  in  their  search  for  an  answer 
to  the  charge  of  police  brutality.  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Dallas, 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  to  name  a  few,  have 
standard  procedures  set  up  to  handle  in- 
vestigation of  any  charges  of  brutality  that 
may  be  made  against  the  members  of  their 
departments.  Philadelphia  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  an  "all  civilian"  review  board,  while 
others  believe  that  the  best  approach  to  the 
problem  is  through  an  "all  police"  board  or 
a  combination  of  the  two,  a  "civilian-police" 
committee.  Each  of  the  plans  has  some 
merit,  and  as  a  result  of  their  diligent 
search  for  the  right  way  progress  is  being 
made. 

Washington,  D.C.,  has  a  method  of  han- 
dling complaints  of  police  brutality  that, 
at  this  distance,  looks  pretty  good.  In  the 
vernacular,  it  is  "put  up  or  shut  up."  Trans- 
lated into  more  acceptable  language  it  sim- 
ply means  that  if  you  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint against  a  police  officer  and  wish  to 
press  the  charge  you  must  file  a  sworn  affi- 
davit. In  1964,  as  a  result  of  this  policy, 
11  complaints  were  filed  with  the  review 
board.  Of  the  11  officers  charged,  the  com- 
plaint against  2  was  dropped  before  it  reached 
the  board,  2  policemen  were  fourui  Innocent 
and  7  were  found  guilty.  No  whitewash 
there,  according  to  those  statistics,  at  least. 

Until  the  millenivmi  is  retiched  and  the 
world  bpcomes  completely  civilized  we  need 
police  to  protect  us  from  ourselves,  and 
from  each  other.  It  is  a  thankless,  nasty 
Job  at  best,  usually  underpaid  and  often 
maligned  by  disgruntled  citizens  who  have 
a  personal  "beef"  against  an  Individual 
officer. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these,  the  police 
deserve  all  of  the  support  that  we  can  give 
them.  We  must  recognize  their  shortcom- 
ings, hold  them  responsible  for  their  actions, 
but  make  them  aware  of  the  fact  that  we, 
the  civilians,  will  guard  their  right  to  the 
same  principle  that  we  cherish,  to  be  con- 
sidered Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 


Statement  on  Behalf  of  Bernard  L  Bontia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF   NKW    HAMPSHHX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
President  Johnson  nominated  Mr.  Bern- 
ard L.  Boutin  to  become  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, an  extremely  important  and 
sensitive  post  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  strongest  testimony  to  Mr.  Boutin's 
qualifications  is  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  did 
not  require  hearings  before  approving 
his  nomination.  For  this  reason,  I  was 
unable  to  testify  on  behalf  of  my  long- 
time friend.  I  therefore  place  in  the 
Record,  the  statement  I  had  prepared 
on  hLs  behalf: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J.  Oliva  Hcot, 
Congressman  from  the  Ist  Congressional 
District  of  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  and  honor  for 
me  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  my  long-time  friend,  Bernard 
L.  Boutin,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

When  I  served  on  the  school  board  in  the 
city  of  Laconla,  N.H.,  Bernard  Boutin  was 
the  mayor.  This  gave  me  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  observe  closely  the  outstanding 
administrative  ability  and  selfless  devotion 
to  public  service  that  are  the  hallmarks  of 
this  man. 

Prom  the  mayor  of  Laconla,  Bernard  Bou- 
tin was  picked  by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  become  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration.  This 
was  a  remarkable  Jump — from  mayor  of  a 
city  of  15,000  to  management  of  a  billicm- 
doUar  agency.  Yet,  I  have  heard  nothing 
but  praise  and  admiration  for  the  Job  he 
did — both  from  those  who  served  under  him 
and  those  who  were  affected  by  the  activities 
of  GSA. 

More  recently,  as  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, his  guidance  and  leadership  significantly 
contributed  to  the  passage  of  the  housing 
biU  of  1965  and  the  bUl  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Bernard  Boutin  is  \inquestionably  qualified  • 
for  this  Job.  He  Is  also  unquestionably  de- 
voted to  service  of  his  country  and  par- 
ticularly aware  and  sensitive  to  the  acute 
human  problems  with  which  he  will  be 
dealing. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  are  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  Bernard  Boutin.  I  am  proud 
of  him  and  I  know  that  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  th» 
entire  country  will  be  equally  proud. 

I  urge  speedy  confirmation  of  this  out- 
standing appointment. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939) . 
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HIGHLIGHTS  I 

First  session  of  Eighty-ninth  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 


Daily  Digest 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routif  e  Proceedings,  pages  271 15-27140,  27364 

Bills  I  itroduced:  31  bills  and  11  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  2701-2731;  S.J.  Res.  122;  and 

S^  Res.  155-164.  Pages  271 1 7-271 1 8,  27347-27348 

Bills  I  eported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  10878,  private  bill  (S.  Rept.  932) ; 

H.  C  on.  Res.  509,  providing  for  printing  of  additional 
copies 


yi  hearings  on  crime  in  D.C.  (S.  Rept.  933) ; 


H.  C  on.  Res.  512,  providing  for  printing  of  additional 
copies  >f  hearings  on  D.C.  home  rule  (S.  Rept.  934) ; 

H.  C  on.  Res.  513,  providing  for  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  "Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  "  89th  Congress,  ist  sessioA  (S.  Rept.  935) ; 

H.  C  on.  Res.  519,  providing  for  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  H.R.  2580,  proposing  various 
amendtnents  to  the  immigration  and  nationality  laws 
(S.  Re  )t.  936) ; 

H.R  30,  providing  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
Ameri  :an  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  vithout  recommendation,  and  with  amendments 
and  m  nority  views  (S.  Rept.  937)  ;  and  I 

H.R  4845,  to  provide  for  the  economic  and  efficient 
acquis  tion  and  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment )y  Federal  departments  and  agencies  (S.  Rept. 

938) .  Pages  271 1 7,  27347 

Measures  Referred:  Numerous  House-passed  bills  and 
-passed  resolutions  were  referred  to  appropriate 


House 


comm  ittees 


Page  27162 

Authcrity  To  Report:  Committee  on  Government 
Opera  ions  was  authorized  to  file  reports  during  con- 
gressicnal  adjournment  and  that  its  report  on  Inter- 
agency Drug  Coordination  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. Page  27136 

Priva  :e  Bill:  Senate  agreed  to  House  amendment  with 
an  amendment  to  S.  619,  private  bill.  page 27139 

Secre  ary  of  the  Senate:  Emery  L.  Frazier,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  administered  oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Senat<  to  become  effective  January  i,  1966.         Page  271 63 

In  c  onnection  with  this  matter.  Senate  adopted  three 
rcsolupons,  as  follows: 

D1054 


S.  Res.  156,  notifying  House  of  election  of  Emery  L. 
Frazier,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
effective  January  i,  1966; 

S.  Res.  157,  notifying  President  of  election  of  Emery 
L.  Frazier,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
effective  January  i,  1966;  and 

S.  Res.  158,  authorizing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  a  compilation  of  tributes  delivered  in  Congress 
on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Felton  M.  Johnston,  of  Mississippi.      Page27i63 

Federal  Employees'  Pay:  Senate  passed,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  67  yeas,  H.R.  10281,  proposed  Government  Em- 
ployees Salary  Comparability  Act  of  1965,  after  adopting 
committee  amendments  en  bloc,  including  two  of  a 
technical  clarifying  nature  offered  on  the  floor  by  Sena- 
tor Monroney.  pages  271 65-27176 

Alaska  Exposition:  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
S.  2614,  to  provide  for  participation  in  the  Statewide 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Alaska  during  1967,  after  adopt- 
ing committee  amendments  en  bloc,  which  were  then 
considered  as  original  text  for  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment, and  WilHams  (Delaware)  amendment  to  reduce 
authorization  for  project  from  $4  million  to  $3  million. 
Motion  to  reconsider  passage  of  this  bill  was  tabled. 

Pages  27184-27190 

Coast  Guard:  S.  2471,  to  amend  in  several  regards  the 
laws  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
was  passed  with  committee  amendments. 

Pages  27181-27183 

Printing:  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  to  S.  Con.  Res.  65,  to  authorize  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  a  study  entitled  "The  Anti- 
Vietnam  Agitation  and  the  Teach-in  Movement,"  pre- 
pared for  use  of  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  completed 
legislative  action  on  the  resolution.  Page  27221 

It  was  ordered  that  report  of  the  majority  on  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  ist  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress be  printed  as  a  Senate  document.  Page  27221 

89th  Congress  Summary:  It  was  ordered  that  reports 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  respecting  laws  and  treaties 
of  general  interest,  activities  of  the  ist  session  of  the  89th 
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Damaging  Effects  of  Television 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  George  F.  Hanowell,  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  has  written  me  on  a  sub- 
ject I  know  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
you.  Many  distinguished  Americans 
have  expressed  concern  about  the  con- 
tent of  some  of  our  television  programs, 
particularly  as  they  may  affect  children 
in  the  audience.  Mrs.  Hanowell  has 
struck  a  sensitive  cord  and  I  commend 
her  letter  to  you  as  an  example  of  sin- 
cere concern  on  the  part  of  an  American 
citizen.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Youth.  She  was  the 
council's  president  until  the  untimely 
death  of  her  husband  prevented  her  from 
taking  such  an  active  part. 

Mrs.  Hanowell's  letter  follows : 

It  l6  a  disgrace  to  me  and  many  others  tf 
•a  atheist  can  go  before  Congress  and  de- 
mand that  the  reading  of  God's  Holy  Word 
b«  taken  out  of  our  schools,  when  onr  great 
luid  America,  was  founded  by  His  Holy 
Word. 

I  ar  an  American,  Christian,  DAR  Colonial 
D&mes,  Daughters  of  Confederacy,  which  my 
te«fath«r8  fought  and  died  for,  can  cer- 
tainly go  before  Congress  and  demand  that 
■omethlng  be  done  about  these  murder  and 
boTTor  stories  on  TV  that  they  not  be  allowed 
until  0  p.ni.  when  younger  children  are  In 
bed,  or  should  be.  I  was  a  witness  a  few 
tfays  ago  to  five  little  children  sitting  on  the 
floor  close  to  a  colored  TV.  The  program 
eomes  on  at  3:30  pjn.  and  the  children  were 
rtgld  with  tension  watching  two  men  trying 
to  kin  a  woman,  blood  on  her  face  and  neck. 
m  children  are  potential  leaders — they  will 
toad  one  way  or  another.  What  kind  of  lead- 
«rs  will  they  make  for  tomorrow,  with  emo- 
tions strained  in  earlier  years?  I  cannot,  as 
an  American,  stand  by  not  voicing  my  opin- 
ion. I  truly  hope  the  reeding  of  God's  Holy 
Word,  the  Bible,  will  also  be  again  opened  In 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Eghty-ninth  Congress  will  be  published  not  \a\et  than  Monday, 
November  15,  1965.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches 
withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to  the 
Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112,  CapitoL  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


our  schools,  for  some  children  never  hear 
the  word  of  God  except  In  school.  It  seems 
evil  Is  being  struck  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  American  homes,  o\ii  children  whom 
some  day  will  be  our  leaders. 


Electronic  Computer  Prondes  Valuable 
Service  for  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  my  staff  to  the  Rich  Elec- 
tronic Computer  Center  at  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  I  want  to  thank 
In  particular  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Wall  and 
Mr.  Bud  Pass. 

Several  weeks  ago  this  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  Pederal  pay 
raise  bill  of  1965.  The  object  of  this 
legislation  is  to  render  the  Federal  pay 
scliedule  comparable  to  that  paid  by  the 
private  sector  of  the  American  economy. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  legislation, 


the  staff  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  liad  the  task  of  calculat- 
ing the  new  pay  scale  to  reflect  a  raise 
of  a  given  percentage  increase.  There 
are  nearly  500  separate  items  on  each 
pay  raise  bill.  Tliis  is  a  long,  unpleas- 
ant job.  At  times  one  can  find  up  to 
eight  staff  members  busy  with  hand  cal- 
culators when  a  new  calculation  of  the 
scale  has  to  be  made  in  a  huriy. 

During  the  early  hearings,  I  delegated  • 
to  my  staff  the  job  of  checking  the  ac- 
curacy of  H.R.  10147.  The  task  fell  to 
my  summer  intern,  Raymond  Pierce. 
He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  working  an 
adding  machine  that  much.  He  floured 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  calculate 
anew  the  pay  scale  then  to  take  samples 
from  here  and  there.  He  therefore  en- 
listed the  aid  of  some  friends  at  the  Rich 
Electronic  Computer  Center  at  Georgia 
Tech,  his  college.  When  the  situation 
was  explained,  Mr.  W.  Tliomas  Wall  and 
Mr.  Bud  Pass  volunteered  to  run  the  pay 
scale  through  the  Burroughs  5500  com- 
puter. 

Both  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Pass  are  stu- 
dent programmers  employed  at  the  Rich 
Electronic  Computer  Center  branch  of 
the  Hinman  Research  Institute.  The 
Hinman  Research  Institute  Is  the  de- 
velopment arm  of  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  Mr.  Wall  is  a  physics  major 
from  East  Point,  Ga.,  while  Mr.  Pa,<:s  is 
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Lntem  prepared  the  programs  and 
and  then  sent  it  to  Atlanta.   Mr. 
md  Mr.  Pass  obtained  authoriza- 
computer  time  from  Mr.  Alton 
research  engineer.    Later  Mr. 
S.  Fleming,  Jr..  research  assist- 
at>roved  more  time  for  further  study 
pay  scales.     Mr.  Winston  R.  How- 
adranged  for  the  data   to   be  key 
pimcfc  ed  and  Mr.  William  Bezaire.  head 
op  ;rations  and  maintenance,  expe- 
he  key  punching.    Credit  must  be 
xi  those  unsxmg  key-punch  opera- 
deciphered  the  data  and  placed 
IBM   cards.     Without   the   key- 
operators,  there  would  be  almost 
elettronlc  data  processing  done  in  the 
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The  programs  were  then  placed  on 
the  B  irroughs  5500.  Unfortunately  for 
Mr.  V»  all,  the  programs  sent  down  dem- 
onstrated  that  my  intern  had  not  yet 
maste -ed  the  art  of  programing.  Mr. 
^ent  one  full  night  debugging  the 
working  the  computer,  and 
the  data.  This  is  far  beyond 
of  duty.  The  first  program  cal- 
a  4.5-percent  increase.  The  sec- 
ogram  compared  the  scale  given 
10174  to  that  which  the  com- 
igured  and  compared  the  differ- 
A  few  days  later,  H.R.  10174  was 
by  HJl.  10281. 

weeks  later  a  third  program  was 
rhis  program  figured  40  separate 
increases  for  the  entire  pay  scale. 
xfieant  the  computer  did  40  times 
it  took  the  committee  staff  many 
x>  complete.  The  Burroughs  5500 
entire  task  in  several  hundred 
seconds.  I  doubt  that  the  committee 
staff  CDuld  comfortably  do  the  job  in  a 
montt .  Consider  the  toil  saved.  This 
Is  the  'antastic  capacity  of  modem  elec- 
tronic data  processing  machinery. 

I  w!  ,nt  to  emphasize  that  these  pro- 
grams were  done  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  compen- 
sation was  asked;  just  private  citizens 
giving  a  helping  hand  to  their  National 
Gover  iment 

Aga  n  I  want  to  thank  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Rich  Electronic  Computer  Center. 
I  wan  i  to  thank  Mr.  A.  P.  Jensen,  Mr. 
Winst<in  R.  Howell,  Mr.  Walter  Flem- 
ing, aid  Mr.  Bezaire.  I  want  to  espe- 
cially ;hank  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Wall  and 
Mr.  B  id  Pass,  both  of  whom  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  project.  Their  ma- 
nlpula  ;ion  of  data  helped  H.R.  10281 
more  ilosely  adhere  to  the  intention  of 
Congr  'ss. 


L.B  J.  Is  Gaining  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  iLLiwors 
IN  TpE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  ednesday,  September  29, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  American  jour- 
nalist, Roscoe  Drummond.  wrote  an  ex- 


icago  Sun  Times 
egree  to  which 
ipularity   is   In- 


cellent  article  for 
which   indicates 
President   Johnso 
creasing  in  Europe.,^ 

I  believe  Mr.  Dnnmnond's  views  are 
particularly  significant  at  this  time  when 
the  President's  foreign  policy  is  under 
attack  from  various  demonstrators  in 
this  country.  It  is  ironic  that  these  mis- 
led and  misguided  American  youngsters, 
who  have  been  demonstrating  in  the 
streets  against  Vietnam,  have  failed  to 
realize  the  widespread  support  President 
Johnson  has  earned  throughout  the  free 
world. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  assurances 
from  distinguished  observers  such  as  Mr. 
Drummond  would  have  an  impact  on 
these  demonstrators  and  make  them 
realize  what  a  great  disservice  they  are 
bringing  to  America. 

Mr.  Drummond's  excellent  article  fol- 
lows : 

L.B.J.  Is  Gaining  in  Europk 
(By  RoGcoe  Drummond) 

London. — Throughout  most  of  Western 
Europe,  confldence  In  and  support  for  U.S. 
policy  are  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
President  John  P.  Kennedy's  masterly  han- 
dllni;  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

In  the  wake  of  this  Soviet-United  States 
confrontation  In  1962,  American  prestige 
soared  among  all  the  Atlantic  allies,  Euro- 
pean statesmen  saw  thla  as  JP.K.'s  crucial 
test  and  when  he  handled  It  decisively,  care- 
fully, and  successfully — without  war — all 
Euroi>e  breathed  a  tremendous  sigh  of  relief. 

They  have  not  had  the  same  confldence 
in  President  Johnson.  But  they  are  begin- 
ning to  get  It.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this: 

1.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  disproving  the  premature 
cliche,  that  while  he  was  deft  and  resource- 
ful in  domestic  affairs,  he  was  clumsy  and 
heavy-handed  In  foreign  affairs. 

2.  Several  events  over  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  direct  control  are  taking  shape 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  validity  of  the 
course  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  following  and 
are  improving  the  Image  of  the  United  States 
in  Europe. 

President  Johnson's  Initiatives  in  five  areas 
of  foreign  policy  axe  winning  him  wider  re- 
spect over  here: 

His  tactful  even-handedness  in  the  India- 
Pakistan  war  and  his  subordinating  of  his 
own  role  to  that  of  the  United  Nations. 

His  creative  proposal  to  Join  with  the  So- 
viets In  destroying  a  substantial  number  of 
atoimlc  bombs. 

His  patient  negotiations  of  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  granting  Panamanian  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

His  evident  eagerness  to  remove  U.S.  ma- 
rines from  the  Dominican  Republic  as  soon  • 
as  a  stable  regime  emerges. 

His  measured  use  of  power  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  without  bringing  Red  China  into 
the  conflict. 

This  pattern  of  U.S.  policy  has  Just  brought 
cordial  words  from  the  London  Sunday  Tele- 
graph, which  especially  praises  the  President 
for  giving  the  U.N.  a  full  chance  to  mediate 
the  India-Pakistan  war  without  Commu- 
nist-wrecking tactics. 

"The  Americans  have  won."  the  Telegraph 
said,  "by  suppressing  favoritism  toward 
Pakistan,  by  Angering  Instead  of  rattling 
the  saber  against  China,  by  using  economic 
and  flnancial  pressure  discreetly,  and  by 
working  with  the  Russians  through  the 
United  Nations." 

The  President's  handling  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  seen  in  Western  Europe,  has  also  had 
some  unearned  dividends. 

Mr.  Johnson  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
his  repeated  offer  of  a  peaceful  settlement 


in  Vietnam  wo\Ud  bring  such  bald  dlsdala 
from  Red  China  as  to  make  Washington 
seem  downright  pacifist  compared  to  Pel- 
ping.  It  is  now  increasingly  evident  that  It 
is  not  the  United  States  that  is  blocking  the 
way  to  the  conference  table. 

The  President's  willingness  to  pursue  a 
"parallel  policy"  with  Moscow  in  the  Indl^ 
Pakistan  battle  Is  warmly  welcomed  here. 

Even  our  resistance  to  Red  China's  ad- 
mission to  the  U.N.  is  more  sympathetically 
understood  because  of  Pelplng's  aggressive 
resort  to  military  threats. 

Eia-opeans  are  feeling  better  about  L.B.J. 
than  they  ever  thought  they  would. 


Our  Most  Neglected  Mental  Health  Prob- 
lem:  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BILUE  S.  FARNUM 

or   MICHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  sr>eech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Mike  Gorman,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  under  date  of  October  16, 
1965,  before  the  first  annual  New  York 
Congress  for  Mental  HealUi.  The  sub- 
ject matter  was  "Our  Most  Neglected 
Mental  Health  Problem:  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Children."  And  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Parade  section  of 
the  Washington,  D.C^  Post  newspaper 
under  date  of  October  17,  1965,  entitled 
"Shame  of  the  Nation— -Snakepits  for 
Our  Mentally  111  Children." 

May  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
most  pressing  problem  which  our  Na- 
tion is  facing  today. 

The  speech  and  article  follow: 
"OxTB  Most  Neglected  Mental  Health  Prob- 
lem:  £1mOTIONALLT  DISTUKBED  CHtLDHEN"— 

Keynote  Speech  to  First  Annual  Nkw 
York  Congress  ros  Mental  Health 
(By  Mike  Gorman,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Mental  niness, 
fellow.  American  Psychiatric  Association 
(honorary  fellow,  American  Public  Health 
Association) 

Last  year,  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation and  a  number  of  organizations  lo 
the  field  of  child  psychiatry  sponsored  two 
conferences  on  planning  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  children  in  the  new  community  men- 
tal health  center  program.  As  a  prelude  to 
their  recommendations,  they  released  what 
they  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  current 
data  on  the  size  and  nature  of  the  problem. 

There  is  a  seeming  national  consensus  that 
there  are  about  4  million  children  under  the 
age  of  14  who  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of 
psychiatric  Intervention  because  of  emo- 
tional dllBcultles.  Of  this  number,  anywhere 
from  a  half  million  to  a  million  children  are 
so  seriously  distiu-bed  that  they  require  im- 
mediate psychiatric  help. 

Very  few  of  these  children  are  getting  the 
treatment  which  they  need.  Although  close 
to  300,000  children  were  seen  in  outpatient 
psychiatric  clinics  in  1963,  in  most  cases  the 
"treatment"  consisted  of  one  or  two  diag- 
nostic interviews  followed  by  the  admission 
that  there  were  no  facilities  in  the  particular 
area  for  prolonged  treatment. 

We  have  some  rather  sketchy  data  which 
indicate  that  about  14,000  of  these  children 
are  confined  in  State  mental  institutions. 
We  also  know,  on  the  basis  of  a  trend  which 
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has  been  developing  over  the  past  5  years, 
that  by  1970  the  number  of  children  aged 
10  to  14  hospitalized  in  these  institutions 
will  have  doubled. 

But  those  of  us  who  visit  a  mamber  of 
State  hospitals  each  year  are  convinced  that 
these  estimates  do  not  reflect  the  full  extent 
of  hospitalization  for  childhood  mental  ill- 
ness. Furthermore,  applications  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  for  hos- 
pital Improvement  grants  over  and  over 
again  Include  detailed  presentations  which 
document  the  point  that  an  amazingly  high 
percentage  of  their  long-term  residents  were 
first  admitted  as  children  or  adolescents. 

For  example,  an  analysis  of  a  5,000-bed 
State  hospital  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  reveals 
that  more  than  half  of  the  male  schizo- 
phrenic group  who  have  been  in  that  hos- 
pital 20  years  or  more  were  first  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  29.  The  Alabama 
report  estimates  that  one  in  every  four  young 
patients  "can  anticipate  being  permanently 
hospitalized  for  the  next  50  years  of  their 
lives." 

It  Is  my  contention  Uiat  the  Increasing 
flood  of  these  young  children  In  the  hospi- 
tals Is  not  being  reflected  In  existing  national 
data. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  cite  a  wearying 
array  of  material  on  the  alarming  rise  in 
the  numt)er  of  children  hospitalized  in  New 
York's  massive  mental  institutions — mate- 
rial gained  in  visits  to  these  institutions  over 
the  past  20  years,  and  add'.tional  data  gained 
over  the  last  4  years  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Mental  Health  Advisory  Covmcil 
reviewing  hospital  improvement  applications 
from  this  State. 

For  example,  the  children's  unit  at  Rock- 
land State  Hospital — the  second  one  in  the 
country  started  in  a  State  institution — was 
once  of  manageable  size  and  compassionate 
proportions.  On  my  last  visit  to  it — approx- 
imately 4  years  ago — I  was  completely  dis- 
couraged by  the  overcrowding  and  the  lack 
of  trained  staff.  Today,  there  are  700  chil- 
dren under  age  of  16  at  Rockland  State — 10 
percent  of  the  entire  hospital  population — 
and  plans  have  already  been  completed  for 
an  additional  400-bed  unit  at  that  hospital 
to  handle  the  rising  tide  of  disturbed  chil- 
dren being  admitted  annually.  At  Kings 
Park  State  Hospital  out  on  Long  Island, 
there  are  360  children  aged  5  to  15  residing 
In  separate  treatment  units,  and  another  132 
children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  who 
are  Jammed  into  adult  wards  because  there 
la  no  program  for  them  elsewhere.  And  so 
on,  and  on. 

On  innumerable  previous  appearances  be- 
for  legislative  committees  in  New  York 
State,  I  have  Inveighed  against  the  building 
psychosis  which  seems  to  obsess  all  who  have 
any  responsibility  for  the  rxmning  of  the 
hospital  system.  More  than  a  century  ago. 
New  York  was  alone  among  the  States  in 
violating  the  200-bed  celling  for  mental  hos- 
pitals adopted  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Superintendents,  and  you  have 
been  adding  to  your  psychiatric  real  estate 
at  a  fantastic  pace  ever  since. 

In  1956,  in  a  talk  which  I  delivered  in 
Syracuse  to  the  first  annual  conference  of 
the  New  York  Community  Mental  Health 
Boards — I  haven't  been  invited  back  since — 
I  accused  my  native  State  of  being  "freighted 
down  with  an  excess  baggage  of  outmoded 
concepts  concerning  the  time  and  pln.ce  for 
psychiatric  treatment.  There  is  a  really  des- 
perate need  for  flexibility  and  imaginative 
experimentation  in  the  handling  of  chil- 
dren who  are  mentally  ill.  Sending  an  emo- 
tionally ill  child  off  to  a  children's  unit  in 
a  State  mental  hospital,  or  even  to  a  full- 
time  private  residential  treatment  center,  is 
frequently  the  first  step  in  the  abandonment 
of  that  child.  He  is  frequently  cut  off  from 
the  strength  and  warmth  of  his  family,  his 
community,  and  the  children  among  whom 
ho  lives." 


Two  years  later,  after  an  11 -day  tour  of 
mental  hospitals  both  upstate  and  down- 
state,  I  reported  some  of  my  findings  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  League  School  for 
Seriously  Dlstiirbed  ChUdren  here  In  this 
very  hotel: 

"Where  are  some  of  these  troubled  chil- 
dren?" I  asked  the  audience.  "Scores  upon 
scores  of  them  are  in  your  State  mental 
hospitals,  crowded  on  wards  with  80  to  100 
very  sick  adults.  To  any  of  you  who  have 
any  Illusions  about  the  type  of  'treatment* 
given  children  in  these  Gothic  Institutions, 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  talk  to  some 
of  the  children  In  these  hospitals.  I  have, 
and  It  Is  a  very  bitter  experience." 

I  cannot  truthfully  claim  any  success  then 
in  breaking  through  the  walls  of  oflicial  and 
public  apathy.  The  real  estate  boys  up  in 
Albany  were  busy  spending  Tom  Dewey's 
final  legacy — a  $350  million  bond  issue 
passed  in  1954  designed  to  add  thousands 
and  thousands  of  additional  beds  to  the 
existing  psychiatric  real  estate. 

The  situation  Is  a  little  different  today. 
You  now  have  a  mental  hygiene  facilities 
improvement  fund  created  by  the  1963  leg- 
islature. This  real  estate  agency  has  at  its 
disposal  $500  million  borrowed  from  the  State 
housing  fund  at  a  considerable  rate  of  in- 
terest. More  than  a  year  ago,  the  leader- 
ship in  Albany  announced  that  it  Intended 
to  add  an  additional  30,000  beds  to  a  sys- 
tem which  already  has  more  brick  and  mortar 
per  100,000  people  than  any  State  in  the 
country — ^twlce  as  much,  for  example,  as 
California,  which  refuses  to  build  any  more 
custodial  beds.  Under  public  pressure,  there 
has  been  some  modification  of  this  building 
orgy,  but  the  situation  still  bears  careful 
watching. 

This  passion  for  building — combined  with 
severe  shortages  of  psychiatric  personnel — 
has  caused  lifted  eyebrows  among  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  psychiatric  profession.  As 
one  of  America's  most  renov.ned  psychiatrists 
put  It  recently: 

"They  must  have  discovered  a  new  therapy 
In  New  York  State.  The  mental  patient 
walks  Into  a  building  and  stands  there. 
There  is  little  or  no  staff  because  of  per- 
sonnel shortages.  But  the  patient  goes  Into 
the  empty  building  every  day  for  an  hour 
and,  after  a  few  weeks,  comes  out  cured." 

But  there  Is  room  for  hope.  Listen  my 
children  and  you  shall  hear — of  the  whirl- 
wind tour  of  a  man  without  fear.  Even  In 
the  far  country  west  of  the  mighty  Hudson, 
we  have  heard  of  the  forced  march  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  through  Willowbrook  and 
Rome.  Unseemly  cracks  are  being  exposed 
in  the  Victorian  real  estate  and.  If  this  trend 
accelerates,  we  citizens  may  have  a  real  voice 
In  deciding  Just  when  and  where  we  want  our 
loved  ones  treated. 

I  have  a  respectful  suggestion  for  those  of 
you  Interested  in  planning  a~  constellation 
of  children's  services  tailored  to  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  child  rather  than  to  the 
mammoth  appetite  of  the  building  contrac- 
tors— go  to  the  "backward"  State  of  Michigan 
which  is  located  In  the  unsophisticated 
heartland  of  America  and  has  less  than  half 
the  population  of  the  Empire  State.  I  spent 
a  day  ]vM  a  few  weeks  ago  touring  its  facil- 
ities for  children,  and  I  came  away  Increas- 
ingly bitter  at  the  contrasting  picture  here 
In  this  State. 

Hawthorn  Center — entirely  State-stip- 
ported — was  opened  In  1956.  It  is  20  minutes 
from  downtown  Detroit  on  a  wooded  25-acre 
spread.  It  handles  approximately  80  chil- 
dren on  an  in-patient  basis.  They  are  housed 
In  gaily  furnished  cottages — the  walls  are 
decorated  with  fascinating  paintings  done  by 
the  children.  There  are  individual  rooms  for 
those  who  need  them;  the  rest  are  housed 
In  rooms  containing  either  two  or  three  beds. 
The  top  fioor  of  each  cottage  boasts  a  mas- 
sive living-recreation  room  dominated  by  a 
floor  to  celling  stone  fireplace.    For  the  gen- 


eral use  of  the  children,  there  Is  a  big  shim- 
ming pool,  gymnasium,  library,  recreational 
patios,  etc. 

The  day  school — presently  hovised  In  one 
of  the  cottages — will  soon  move  into  a  beau- 
tiful new  building.  It  will  be  able  to  handle 
about  100  children  who  will  be  transported 
dally  to  and  from  the  school.  It  has  the 
latest  in  teaching  equipment,  including  a 
modern  science  building.  Furthermore,  the 
new  school  will  Initiate  a  pioneer  program 
for  children  of  nursery  school  age. 

But  the  key  to  tlie  entire  Hawthorn  pro- 
gram is  personnel — reams  of  professional  and 
Eubprofessional  people,  and  all  of  them  able 
to  converse  in  English.  There  are  13  full- 
time  child  psychiatrists,  all  of  them  certi- 
fied or  board-eligible.  In  addition,  there 
are  12  psychiatric  residents,  pl\is  countless 
social  workers,  psychologists,  research  asso- 
ciates, etc.  There  are  25  specially  trained 
teachers  or  student-teachers  of  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed — Michigan  was  the  first  State 
In  the  Nation  to  develop  a  special  certifica- 
tion program  for  teachers  of  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children. 

It  costs  money  to  run  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram— about  $2  million  a  year  in  State  taxes. 
Expensive?  Compared  to  New  York's  grandi- 
ose $500  million  biiilding  program,  it's  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

Hawthorn  Center  is  not  the  solitary  Jewel 
In  a  shoddy  crown — It  Is  merely  one  gem 
among  many  In  the  Michigan  program. 

The  Lafayette  Clinic  in  downtown  De- 
troit— entirely  State-supported  and  one  of 
the  finest  psychiatric  facilities  in  the  Na- 
tion— has  a  superb  xinit  caring  tor  45  chil- 
dren. 

It  has  a  staff  of  eight  full-time  and  seven 
part-time  child  psychiatrists.  In  the  very 
near  future,  It  will  open  two  halfway  houses 
especially  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
residential  treatment  and  return  to  school 
and  home.  At  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  Children's  Psychiatric  Hospital — opened 
two  decades  ago — has  a  unit  caring  for  54 
children  staffed  by  12  full-time  and  3  part- 
time  psychiatrists. 

In  addition,  Michigan  is  currently  em- 
barked on  a  program  to  build  small  residen- 
tial units  at  each  of  its  State  hospitals  with 
close  ties  to  the  surrounding  communities 
through  the  use  of  additional  day-care  ceia- 
ters  at  the  hospitals.  I  talked  to  State  men- 
tal health  c^clals  in  Michigan,  and  they 
assured  nie  of  their  determination  to  hold 
each  of  these  units  down  to  less  than  100 
children — thus  avoiding  the  dehtmnanlzatlon 
which  has  taken  place  here  and  In  other 
States.  , 

Over  and  above  being  a  pioneer  In  uni- 
versity programs  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  the  emotionally  disturbed,  Michigan  reim- 
burses all  school  districts  which  establish 
special  classes  for  these  children. 

In  addition  to  the  State  mental  hospitals 
across  the  country,  there  are  a  handful  of 
residential  treatment  centers  which  care  for 
about  2,500  children  a  year.  In  15  of  our 
Stfites  there  are  no  such  facilities,  either 
public  or  private;  in  24  of  our  States,  there 
are  no  public  units  to  care  for  children  from 
low-  and  middle-Income  groups. 

To  sum  up,  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  single  community  In  this  coun- 
try which  provides  an  acceptable  standard 
of  services  for  Its  mentally  HI  children  run- 
ning the  spectrum  from  early  therapeutic  ' 
Intervention  to  social  restoration  In  the 
home,  the  school,  and  In  the  community. 

Furthermore,  practically  no  community  in 
this  country  has  reUable  data  on  the  number 
of  emotionally  impaired  children.  Deeply 
aware  of  this  deficiency,  the  National  Mental 
Health  Advisory  Council  has  awarded  several 
grants  recently  to  organizations  comp>etent 
to  survey  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Prom 
my  point  of  view,  the  key  grant  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Langner  and  his  associates  at 
the  New  York  University  Medical  Center  for 
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a  nation,  we  now  have  a  precious  op- 
to  create  a  new  pattern  of  appro- 
services  for  these  disturbed  children. 
State  In  the  country  Is  now  engaged 
)mpleting    plans    for    new    conununity 
health  services;  it  is  inctmibent  upon 
us  to  insist  that  services  for  children 
intergral  and  major  segment  of  these 
mmtmlty  mental  health  centers, 
-e  received   the   final  version  of  the 
York  master  plan — all  seven   volumes 
I  cannot  resist  the  observation 
you  again  lead  the  rest  of  the  country 
gigantism. 
I  must  admit  in  all  fairness  that 
underlying    thrust    of    the    report    is 
— thanks    to   a   revolt    of    the    citizen 
culminating  in  the  battle  of  Sara- 
Springs  this  past  July,  against  another 
-dictated  master  real  estate  plan. 

the  citizen  plan  proposes  the 

of   150   community   mental    health 

covering  all   parts  of   the  State  by 

But  again  a  word  of  caution:  a  shiny 

( enter  building  will  not  cure  one  child, 

by  osmosis.     The   critical   need  is  the 

of  professional  and  nonprofessional 

In  sufficient  numbers  to  reach  these 

in  a  direct,  meaningful  way.    I  have 

weary  of  submitting  master  plans  for 

to  the  hierarchy  in  Albany.    This  is 

the  reinvigorated  New  York  State  As- 

for  Mental  Health  and  the  allied 

represented    at    this    historic 

must   tackle;    if   you   do   not,   the 

community    center    concept    will    be 

in  architects'  blueprints,  bricks,  mor- 

d  the  like. 

like  to  underscore  the  hope  that 

of  you  who  are  desigfning  these  new 

s     divest     yourselves     of     any     rigid 

as   to  what  constitutes  the  proper 

for  an  emotionally  disturbed  child. 

an  agreement  with  a  position  enun- 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  American 

of  Psychiatry  that  hospitalization  in 

State  mental  Institutions  adversely  af- 

the  child  because  "he  promptly  loses 

to  be  a  child,"  I  would  plead  for  a 

variety  of  services  suited  to  the  indl- 

needfl  of  each  child  and  to  the  capa- 

of  each  conmaunity. 

is  a  real  danger,  for  Instance,  that 
overemphasize  the  need  for  residential 
centers  for  children,  thereby  los- 
1  ;ht  of  the  vast  majority  of  disturbed 
who  do  not  need  such  24-hour  hoe- 
In  this  country,  we   tend   to 
hospitalization   as    the    only 
handling  a  child  who  does  not  con- 
to  the  fierce  and  often  conflicting  de- 
of   present   day    living.      Psychiatric 
in  many  other  countries  have  been 
critical  of  our  InabUlty  to  handle  thess 
in  other  ways   than  by  total  con- 
We  do  ourselves  a  great  disservice 
we   push    many    of   these   mildly   dis- 
children  out  of  the  community  .iiid 
faceless  Institution. 
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tlngulshed  child  psychiatrist  Donald  Bloch 
and  his  associates  to  the  New  York  State 
Interdepartmental  Health  Resources  Board. 
It  U  the  most  incisive  description.  In  all  the 
mountainous  child  psychiatric  literature,  of 
the  almost  hysterical  American  urpe  to  shove 
the  troubled  child  out  of  the  community  and 
into  any  kind  of  residential  facility,  how- 
ever unseemly.  Here  is  what  tlie  Bloch  re- 
port had  to  say  about  what  It  castigated  as 
"the  inexorable  trend  toward  the  institu- 
tionalization of  these  children": 

"Communities  principally  lock  to  resi- 
dential treatment  for  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  child  who  needs  placement.  In 
this  view  of  the  matter,  treatment  Is  a  sec- 
ondary Issue.  In  our  study,  although  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  children  referred  to 
residential  treatment  centers  were  admitted, 
well  over  90  percent  were  ultimately  placed 
in  some  kind  of  institution.  For  these  chil- 
dren, the  situation  had  passed  a  critical 
point.  The  forces  pushing  the  child  out  of 
the  community,  the  degree  of  Illness,  the 
deterioration  of  the  family,  the  pathogenic 
factors  in  the  environment,  had  over- 
whelmed the  capacity  of  the  community  to 
keep  the  child  living  in  it. 

"Second,  we  were  Impressed  throughout 
the  study  with  the  terrible  cost  levied  by  the 
lack  of  an  overall,  unified  consistent  plan 
for  providing  service  to  the  seriously  dis- 
turbed child.  For  the  child  with  relatively 
minor  difficulties,  a  single  service  may  suffice 
to  correct  the  problem.  The  children  being 
considered  here  have  all  areas  of  thehr  lives 
riddled  with  pathology  and  almost  always 
need  multiple  services  which  are  coordinated 
with  each  other.  In  general,  services  to  these 
children  are  provided  in  discrete  packages; 
agencies  are  overspeclallzed  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  referral  barrier  that  ia 
often  resistive  and  sometimes  Imperviotjs. 
School  refers  to  court,  court  to  clinic,  clinic 
to  placement  agency,  and  so  on.  Once  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  or  treatment  center, 
it  is  difficult  or  Impossible  to  have  the  child 
accepted  by  an  outpatient  community 
agency.  Integrated  programs  of  service  at 
the  clinical  level  are  literally  unheard  of." 

Dr.  Bloch  has  continued  his  studies  in  the 
handling  of  disturbed  children  in  New  York 
State,  and  I  have  been  Informed  by  project 
officers  at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  that  his  current  findings  serve  to  un- 
derscore, in  greater  depth,  the  original  find- 
ings he  transmitted  to  State  officials  6  years 
ago. 

We  need  a  more  flexible,  less  doctrinaire 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  dis- 
turbed child.  It  isnt  au  Just  black  or 
white — successful  adjustment  or  an  institu- 
tion several  hundred  miles  away.  It  Is  in  the 
intermediate  areas  where  we  can  do  the  most 
effective  Job  for  the  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren— in  the  schools,  in  the  mental  health 
clinics,  the  day  care  centers,  the  courts,  and 
so  on.  By  developing  the  screening  and 
treatment  potential  of  these  familiar  agen- 
cies, we  don't  run  away  from  the  problem  - 
we  face  It  ami  we  bring  m:.ny  nr^tiipppd 
human  resources  to  It. 

I  am  piirt'.rul;irlv  ronrrrned  with  the 
eriormouR  untapp.-d  jiofentlal  of  tin*  .'!cb<M>ii 
In  h;ijulllnn  ffnotlf>niilly  dl'sturb***!  rh:idrfn 
Th(»  Joint  Comnilsftlon  r.n  Mff  ii\l  Illr.cfw  and 
Hfil'h  wM<  S  w.kji  '111  ililp  t.<>  <!"%■«, 'o  lufTli-lpnt 
.-ilfrntlon  to  the  prohlpm*  of  rhl!(llv»«l  rjirr.. 
t.vl  li:i.»«r«  t«v  luw  of  a  \i-.'r<j\trr  .f  f'riiln  ilM 
l»»  ir  »  rir.iii.|fn\pli  tlll*^  V}>f  K..|p  r.f  t(,r 
S-  h<..iii  In  Mr-i'Al  H»*.«l'h-  It  la  «|  lit*  an 
irni...r'At  •.  -)  «  .tun  •  1  .yiug  th»  grratf.  i«ni- 
ph.>.  t«  ii(>-m  til*  trirr«(>rMUr  f>]*  <>f  tb* 
•'hi*4»  )kp<  A«wi«  of  ItiHr  rrntrtt  p>«li;f<n  l»i 
il><-  I  uitd  ■  ur*  In  trt«  •fudy  "mrit  tbrr*  nr* 
krt  M^tr^m  r}»  ^fti  t..  •ktlird  i»i.f«rrT  •<lii 
"I    «»»»  f  <tiA<-<}tUM  in  kliMlsr- 
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proaches  in  settings  other  than  rigidly 
psychiatric  ones,  there  is  the  usual  retort 
that  we  can  never  train  enough  psychiatric 
manpower  to  do  this  kind  of  Job.  I  agree 
It  is  sheer  folly  to  think  that  we  can  ever 
train  enough  personnel  to  give  individual 
psychotherapy  to  every  disturbed  child,  it 
would  not  only  be  inadvisable  to  do  so  in 
terms  of  available  manpower,  but  I  submit 
that  It  would  be  totally  unwise. 

As  the  Joint  commission  report  noted 
we  miLst  add  to  the  skills  of  those  who  deal 
most  directly  and  continually  with  the  child. 

For  the  past  4  years,  an  experiment  has 
been  going  on  in  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  which  selected  teachers  are  being 
taught  psychiatric  skills  and  then  used  as 
teacher-counselors  in  specialized  schools  for 
disturbed  children.  This  experiment  foUowi 
the  pattern  of  the  French  experience  in 
which  more  than  3,000  of  these  teacher- 
counselors  play  a  key  role  In  working  with 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  that  coun- 
try. Called  Project  Re-Ed,  the  philosophy  of 
its  originator  is  stated  very  forcefully  In  a 
recent  description  of  the  first  4  years  of  the 
experiment: 

"The  problem  of  providing  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  is  a  critical  one  requiring 
bold  measiires.  Society  will  not  continue  to 
tolerate  the  assignment  of  disturbed  children  * 
to  detention  homes,  to  hospitals  for  adults, 
or  to  institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient 
•  •  •  The  United  States  does  not  have  and 
will  not  be  able  to  train  a  sufficient  number 
of  social  workers,  j>sychlatrists.  psychologists, 
and  nurses  to  staff  residential  psychiatric 
facilities  for  children  along  traditional  lines. 
It  will  not  be  possible  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  with  manpower  shortages  becoming 
increasingly  more  acute,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  by  ad- 
hering to  limited  patterns.  •  •  •  Por  effec- 
tive work  with  children,  the  worker's  per- 
sonal attributes  weigh  more  heavily  than  his 
professional  knowledge  and  technical  skills. 
Re-Ed  represents  an  explicit  break  with  the 
predominant  philosophy  of  developing  pro- 
fessional people  in  our  society,  a  philosophy 
that  minimizes  Individual  differences  and 
relies  most  heavily  on  extensive  and  expen- 
sive periods  of  training  to  assiure  compe- 
tence." 

WTiile  it  Is  too  early  to  make  definitive 
conunents  on  the  success  of  these  experi- 
ments, there  is  every  indication  that  it  Is 
preventing  the  institutionalization  of  many 
children.  The  average  stay  of  pupils  at  the 
specialized  schools  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  is  about  4  months;  the  close  and 
continuing  liaison  between  the  specialized 
schools  and  the  regular  school  systems  In  the 
area  provides  a  natural  transition  back  to 
full-time  schooling  when  It  is  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

In  order  to  work  more  effectively  with 
children  in  the  schools,  we  need  many  more 
teachers  specially  trained  to  work  with  those 
who  are  emotionally  disturbed.  The  US. 
Office  of  Education  recently  estimated  that 
we  nf^ed  approxlnuitely  100.000  of  these  spe- 
cializ-d  tearhcrs  right  nam  to  staff  rltu !<>.<;  of 
not  more  than  10  children  each  for  the  more 
than  one  million  children  It  estimates  need 
these  Kullvldual  pnyrholoKlcal  and  r<!  j'-a- 
tt-'iiil  •;«•.••;  Ir-'-H  How  mnny  do  we  b  ive  :  .w? 
IT.^  bf.-ft  «•  tlmat<>  I  rould  (fet  out  "f  'I'.e 
(Hllrp  >'t  Fili:'Mtloti  w.u   icMi  t).:»n  tl-.nr  •'     •!- 
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The  aforementioned  legislation  al.so  in- 
cludes $41  million  over  the  next  4  years  in 
support  of  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  produce  more  effective 
methods  of  teaching  and  reeducating  the 
handicapped,  with  a  new  proviso  allowing 
Federal  support  for  the  construction  of  such 
experimental   facilities. 

We  can  therefore  look  forward  In  the 
coming  years  to  a  number  of  new  approaches 
as  fruitful  In  originality  as  the  George  Pea- 
body  College  experiment  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina. 

There  axe  so  many  who  could  help.  For 
example,  as  the  Joint  conunission  report 
notes,  there  are  6,000  pediatricians  in  this 
country  but  the  great  majority  of  them  lack 
sufficient  psychiatric  orientation  to  capital- 
ize on  their  professional  potential. 

We  have  Just  begun  to  scratch  this  great 
potential  of  people  who  can  help  people.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  we  are  using  mothers 
whose  own  children  have  completed  their 
education.  ITiey  are  given  a  year's  training 
in  psychiatric  concepts  and  then  work  on 
the  psychiatric  service  at  Children's  Hospi- 
tals. 

In  many  cities  in  the  country,  trained 
youth  workers  are  going  Into  neighborhoods 
where  trouble  exists  and  applying  their 
knowledge  and  affection  to  those  children 
who  are  In  revolt  against  the  "norms"  of 
modem  society.  As  the  noted  psycJilatrlst 
Dr.  Kenneth  Appel  has  pointed  out,  there 
Is  a  deep  and  tragic  irony  in  the  fact  that 
millions  of  Americans — unemployed,  retired, 
or  otherwise  rendered  unproductive  by  so- 
ciety— seek  a  meaningful  role  in  life,  while 
millions  of  our  children,  our  mental  patients 
and  others  simk  In  despair  seek  a  helping 
hand.  Dr.  Appel  pleads  for  a  linkage  be- 
tween tills  great  untapped  hvunan  potential 
and  the  vast  needs  of  the  troubled  and  sub- 
merged In  oiu-  democracy.  Automation  may 
eventually  provide  most  of  the  material 
wants  of  oiu-  society,  but  it  cannot  ever  re- 
place the  hand-to-hand  and  heaxt-to-heart 
relationship  which  is  at  the  core  of  the  help- 
'ing  services. 

During  this  past  summer's  experience  with 
Project  Head  Start — which  reached  more 
than  600,000  children  under  the  age  of  6 — 
thousands  of  adtJts  and  children  served  as 
volunteers.  As  this  program  restmies  this 
fall  and  winter,  the  goal  is  to  reach  down 
to  children  3  years  of  age  and  to  expand 
voluntary  and  community  participation. 

The  first  several  thousand  trainees  of 
VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
are  now  serving  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 
A  sizable  percentage  of  these  dedicated  peo- 
ple have  chosen  to  work  in  the  mental  health 
field  and,  having  addressed  several  groups  of 
VISTA  trainees.  I  can  a.'y^ure  you  they  will 
make  wonderful  workers  in  the  vineyard  of 
childhood  mcTital  ili;ic,";s. 

There  have  been  e.xntlnt,'  developments  in 
other  areas  of  rhiUlliood  mental  illness 
which  hr.ve  hit'h;;;hteU  tlie  neccF.'jity  for 
a  comprelunsive  t-tirvcy  of  existing  needs 
.'ind  the  selrction  o*  ;i  .set  nf  prloritie.'=  for 
t).e   n -xi    df>ra<lf   :  r.<l   bryoiul 

Til*'  brsl  lncit:\e  |>lc.i  for  h\i'  U  :i  natt'-nal 
Mirvry  r.'imc  In  a  rc.olutlin  afl<iptcd  by 
h<<th  the  Amenoiin  I'hythlatrl''  Association 
HtuJ  thp  .Ameriian  A<'adcmy  of  Child  Pny- 
fhiatrv  w  II  dire'  \  r»>ult  of  a  l'*r.j  ronf«r- 
rn  •  on  trnininK  nr-ri1<>  in  the  hrki  rif  vhU<) 
j^'Vfbl.ntrr  N'ltitiir  XhM  the  •uruv  "t  ndtilt 
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Mriitnl  Illnr^.*  an<l  Hrn'rji  b«tl  Irsl  to  n  U'Uii- 
rir»-<jr<|    i.vpr«lr«    <'f    it\r   pr>'i>li>m    wMrJj    r^- 
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hood  mental  illness.  The  conference  mem- 
bers recognized  and  accepted  their  obliga- 
tion to  inform  the  public  of  the  needs  of 
children  and  registered  their  opinion  that  a 
national  survey  should  be  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  representatives  of  the  en- 
tire spectrtma  of  child-care  professions  in 
the  field  of  mental  illness  smd  health.  They 
pledged  to  work  for  the  launching  of  such 
a  study,  looking  to  the  formulation  of  a 
national  program  to  combat  childhood 
mental  Illness  and  to  secure  the  wherewithal 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan." 

At  the  March  1965  meeting  of  the  National 
Mental  Hesilth  Advisory  Council,  the  mem- 
bership of  that  Council  voted  unanimously 
to  request  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  explore  with  all  national  organiza- 
tions Interested  In  the  emotional  health  of 
children  the  possibility  of  a  Joint  commission 
survey  comparable  in  depth  and  scope  to 
the  Joint  Conunission  on  Menial  Illness  and 
Health  Study. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  several  ex- 
ploratory meetings  have  been  held,  and  that 
a  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices for  Children  has  been  incorporated. 

Legislation  to  pro\'ide  $1  million  over  a 
2-year  period  In  Federal  support  for  this 
survey  was  passed  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  the  Commis- 
sion can  get  going  with  its  very  vil/al  work 
within  the  very  near  future. 

The  quest  for  a  national  blueprint  of 
mental  health  services  for  children  is  of  vital 
importance,  but  It  is  no  substitute  for  con- 
tinued efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level  to 
meet  the  immediate  and  pressing  emotional 
problems  of  so  many  of  our  children. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  made 
several  decades  ago  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 
one  Of  the  great  architects  of  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Burea\i : 

"We  are  prodigal  in  our  dreams  for  chil- 
dren, but  often  miserly  in  our  deeds.  And 
that,  I  suspect,  traces  back  frequently  to  an 
elementary  difficulty  all  of  us  have  at  times 
in  knowing  how  to  get  from  wl"jere  we  are  to 
where  we  want  to  go." 

We  must  now  move  boldly  at  the  local. 
State  and  National  level  in  identifying  a 
broad  set  of  objectives  which  will  get  tis 
"from  where  we  are  to  where  we  want  to  go." 

I  am  confident  that  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  Ser\'lces  for  Children  Is 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  this  long  delayed 
Journey  into  the  futtu-e,  and  I  know  that  all 
of  you  here  today  will  work  with  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  that  It  fulfills  its 
terribly  lmix)rtant  mission. 


Shame  of  the  National  Snakepits  for  Oxtr 
Mentally  III  Chileren 

How  are  children  treated  In  American 
mental  hospitals  today?  This  is  the  depress- 
ing picture: 

In  TenneF^co.  a  9-ye;.r-o".(l  Rirl  in  confined 
to  a  dreary,  cell -like  room  where  she  butts 
.ind  b.mgs  her  lio:  d  r.i'.-.Uist  the  springs  of 
a  nir-tnl  cot. 

Ill  Ohio,  an  il-yoiu-oUi  '.'irl  i.s  i:i'pt  In  her 
ward  5  week.';  with' i;t  ••.fn  .<-o  nuioh  as  a 
i-l.aiire  to  po  out.slcic 

In  New  Jersiy,  rc.iTucd  \i  uripb-tcrs  are 
lied  sprr;i(l-oa';lc  t^'  tl.>  ir  l  t^tl?  clurlni;  rest 
jif  riiKi-- 

li.    W«    t    V:rpli;;.i     a    14-\«-. .'-old    plrl    llvr.«. 
:i:i.al    p.s\<  boiir    adult*    wn.i     m    brr    wc»rd.' 
■  I  r»- .in  iiial  rjV'.ir;  ai  >;   .-ry  n;   tiipi.'   .o.d  Iry 
t  ■  '  limb  U\r  »»/.'  ■ 

Al>.  i\  p  .ii!  »  it  b  f«Vk  I  V  •  III,,  i  •  1  .  ,  *  .<  ri- 
al.d  In  r\rry  Ht,4(r  kii  k  rbt'.drpi.  urr  rivri. 
l:ttU'  'if  n  •  '.rratmri.*  tm  '.'.rr.ip\  i.  »tf*i-.- 
•'■II  »riil  ft:mc«t  IV  h.-iw  TJi'  ift.  r.o  Imm 
!'.•-'•  M.  Mf  iiu  k  '»f  p-.*'eini  f  -f  rbl'd 
I'tikri,'*  f  If  wbiini  Uffr  ain  uid  b»  t.iiftr  Is 
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parts  of  the  United  States  to  see  how  we  car« 
for  this  unfortunate  and  neglected  minority. 
They  have  visited  mental  hospitals  (some- 
times unannounced),  talked  to  doctors,  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  social  workers,  ward 
attendants,  mental  health  oflSclals,  Judges, 
parents,  and  children  themselves.  And  what 
they  found  in  most  places  was  a  shameful, 
incredible  mess. 

"No  matter  how  bad  you  say  it  is  in  your 
article,"  one  psychiatrist  told  Parade,  "it 
won't  be  as  bad  as  it  really  Is."  But  vhat 
Parade  found  was  bad  enough.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  children  are  confined  in 
foul  snakepits  that  smack  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury pesthouse — even,  in  one  case,  complete 
to  the  shackles.  Many  of  them  are  thrown 
in  with  adult  patients  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  depravity  and  hopelessness.  Almost  none 
are  getting  the  benefits — any  benefits— of 
this  age  of  supposed  psychiatric  enlighten- 
ment. 

Thus,  in  Greystone  Park  Hospital.  NJ., 
Parade  found  a  boy  5  years  old.  dressed  in 
dirty  T-shirt  and  soiled  shorts,  sitting  out  a 
sunny  afternoon  in  a  dank  ward  while  three 
attendants  busily  Ignored  him.  Cheerful 
Hank  listened  to  voices  and  laughter  drift- 
ing in  through  the  window,  but  explained 
that  he  could  not  go  out  among  the  grass 
and  trees  because  he  had  been  out  that 
morning.  Tomorrow,  however,  he  would 
spend  one  of  his  two  mornings  a  week  in  the 
hospital  play  school.  Does  he  ever  receive 
any  therapy?  Parade  asked  an  attendant. 
The  attendant  merely  shrugged. 

The  situation  Is  so  bad.  in  fact,  that  no 
one  even  knows  the  extent  of  It.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  a  half-million  children  in  this  cout^.- 
try  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of  pisychlatric 
care.  Only  5,000  are  In  State  hosplt,'tls.  and 
of  these  fewer  than  1,000  are  getting  i  ••  pr 
treatment,  says  NAMH. 

WHERE    DO    THEY    BELONG:" 

Moreover,  the  problem  Is  not  limited  to 
State  hospitals.  Parade's  investigation  dis- 
closed that  hundreds  of  children  are  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  who  ought  to  be  in 
hospitals;  hundreds  more  are  in  hospitals 
and  ought  to  be  in  correctional  schools. 
There  are  not  more  than  200  residential 
treatment  and  day-care  centers  for  children 
In  the  United  States,  and  even  these  are 
improperly  used.  They  are  understaffed, 
underfinanced,  and  cluttered  with  children 
who  don't  belong  there. 

Tragically,  almost  everyone  agrct-d  sucli 
conditions  need  not  exist.  As  a  few  pioneer- 
ing institutions — notably  in  Tennessee. 
Michigan.  Colorado,  and  California — have  al- 
ready proved,  pediatrics,  education,  and  psy- 
chiatry now  have  within  their  ptwer  the 
ability   to  aid  most  of  these  children. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  being  done.  Tiie 
w.;y  is  blocked  by  monumental  apathy  antl 
staggering  indifference.  Furthermore,  the 
problem  Is  so  newly  recognized  and  so  ui,- 
bellevable  to  many  people  that  p;oj;r..n.s 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  pet  orc.it.iztd 
Pinchpenny  legislatures  frequently  ))rtlrr  to 
pour  more  money  into  pet  pork  b:^rrt!  proj- 
ects rather  than  into  flnanrinp  tre..'.mcni 
prupxiims  for  younc  ptxinlo  :ili!u  \\\:h  ir;  il^.e 
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"A  Study  of  Children  Referred 

Treatment    in    New    York 

made  in   1959  by  the  dis- 


tinguished child  psychiatrist  Donald  Bloch 
and  his  associates  to  the  New  York  State 
Interdepartmental  Health  Resources  Board. 
It  is  the  most  incisive  description,  in  all  the 
mountainous  child  psychiatric  lit-erature.  of 
the  almost  hystericiii  .American  ur2:e  to  shove 
tiie  troubled  child  out  of  tlie  community  and 
into  any  kind  of  residential  facility,  how- 
ever unseemly.  Here  is  what  the  Bloch  re- 
!x:>rt  had  to  say  about  what  it  castigated  as 
"the  inexorable  trend  toward  the  institu- 
tionalization of  these  children": 

•Comniunitics  principally  look  to  resi- 
dential treatment  for  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  child  wlio  needs  placement.  In 
this  vievv-  of  the  matter,  treatment  is  a  sec- 
ondary -ssue.  In  our  study.  althouE;h  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  children  referred  to 
residential  treatment  centers  were  admitted, 
well  over  90  percent  were  ultimately  placed 
in  some  kind  of  institution.  For  these  chil- 
dren, the  situation  had  passed  a  critical 
point.  The  forces  pushing  the  child  out  of 
the  community,  the  depree  of  illness,  the 
deterioration  of  the  family,  the  pathogenic 
factors  in  the  environment,  had  over- 
whelmed the  capacity  of  the  community  to 
kceo  tiie  child  livm?  in  it. 

■Second,  we  were  impressed  throughout 
the  study  with  the  terrible  cost  levied  by  the 
lack  of  an  overall,  unified  con.slstent  plan 
for  providing  service  to  the  seriously  dis- 
turbed child.  For  the  child  with  relatively 
minor  difficulties,  a  single  .service  may  suffice 
to  correct  the  problem.  The  children  being 
considered  here  have  all  areas  of  their  lives 
riddled  with  pathology  and  almost  always 
need  multiple  services  which  are  coordinated 
with  each  other.  In  general,  services  to  these 
children  are  provided  in  discrete  packages: 
agencies  are  overspeclaltzed  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  referral  barrier  that  Is 
often  resistive  and  sometimes  impervious. 
School  refers  to  court,  court  to  clinic,  clinic 
to  placement  agency,  a.nd  so  on.  Once  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  or  treatment  center, 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  have  the  child 
accepted  by  an  outpatient  community 
agency.  Integrated  programs  of  service  at 
the  clinical  level  are  literally  unheard  of." 

Dr.  Bloch  has  continued  his  studies  in  the 
handling  of  disturbed  children  in  New  York 
State,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  project 
officers  at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  that  his  current  findings  serve  to  un- 
derscore. In  greater  depth,  the  original  find- 
ings he  transmitted  to  State  officials  6  years 
ago. 

We  need  a  more  flexible,  less  doctrinaire 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  dis- 
turbed child.  It  isnt  all  Just  black  or 
white — successful  adjustment  or  an  institu- 
tion several  hundred  miles  away.  It  is  in  the 
intermediate  areas  where  we  can  do  the  most 
effective  Job  for  the  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren— Ln  the  schools,  Ln  the  mental  health 
clinics,  the  day  care  centers,  the  courts,  and 
so  on.  By  developing  the  screening  and 
treatment  potential  of  these  familiar  agen- 
cies, we  don't  run  away  from  the  problem — 
we  face  It  and  we  bring  many  untapped 
human  resources  to  It. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
enormous  untapped  potential  of  the  schools 
in  handling  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health,  which  was  unable  to  devote  sufficient 
attention  to  the  problems  of  childhood  men- 
tal illness  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  did 
Issue  a  monograph  titled  "The  Role  of  the 
Schools  in  Mental  Health."  It  Is  quite  an 
important  document,  laying  the  greatest  em- 
phasis upon  the  therapeutic  role  of  the 
schools  because  of  their  central  position  in 
the  child's  life.  In  the  study  Itself,  there  are 
key  sections  devoted  to  skilled  nursery  edu- 
cation, the  spotting  of  dlfiflcultles  in  kinder- 
garten, the  need  for  Immediate  Intervention 
when  basic  learning  difficulties  become  ap- 
parent. 

To  those  of  us  who  suggest  these  new  ap- 


proaches in  settings  other  than  rigidly 
psychiatric  ones,  there  is  the  usual  retort 
that  we  can  never  train  enough  psychiatric 
manpower  to  do  this  kind  of  Job.  I  agree. 
It  is  sheer  folly  to  think  that  we  can  ever 
train  enough  personnel  to  give  Individual 
psychotherapy  to  every  disturbed  child.  It 
would  not  only  be  inadvi.'^able  to  do  so  in 
terms  of  available  manpower,  but  I  submit 
tliat  it  would  be  totally  luiwise. 

As  the  Joint  commission  report  noted. 
we  must  add  to  the  skills  of  those  who  deal 
most  directly  and  continually  with  the  child. 
For  the  past  4  years,  an  experiment  has 
been  goins  on  in  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  which  selected  teachers  are  being 
taught  psychiatric  skills  and  tlien  used  as 
teacher-counselors  in  specialized  schools  for 
disturbed  children.  This  experiment  follows 
the  pattern  of  tlie  French  experience  in 
which  more  than  3,000  of  thCvse  teacher- 
counselors  play  a  key  role  In  working  with 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  that  coun- 
try. Called  Project  Re-Ed,  the  philosophy  of 
Its  originator  is  stated  very  forcefully  in  a 
recent  description  of  the  first  4  years  of  the 
experiment: 

"The  problem  of  providing  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  Is  a  critical  one  requiring 
t>o!d  meiijstires.  Society  will  not  continue  to 
tolerate  the  assignment  of  disturbed  children 
to  detention  homes,  to  hospitals  for  adults, 
or  to  Institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient. 
•  •  •  The  United  States  does  not  have  and 
will  not  be  able  to  train  a  sufficient  number 
of  social  workers,  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
and  nurses  to  staff  residential  psychiatric 
facilities  for  children  along  traditional  lines. 
It  w^ll  not  be  possible  In  the  foreseeable 
futtire,  with  manj>ower  shortages  becoming 
Increasingly  more  acute,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  by  ad- 
hering to  limited  patterns,  •  •  •  Por  effec- 
tive work  with  children,  the  worker's  per- 
sonal attributes  weigh  more  heavily  than  his 
professional  knowledge  and  technical  skills. 
Re-Ed  represents  an  explicit  break  with  the 
predominant  philosophy  of  developing  pro- 
fessional people  In  otu-  society,  a  philosophy 
that  minimizes  individual  differences  and 
relies  most  heavily  on  extensive  and  expen- 
sive periods  of  training  to  asstxre  compe- 
tence." 

While  it  is  too  early  to  make  definitive 
conunents  on  the  success  of  these  experi- 
ments, there  is  every  indication  that  it  is 
preventing  the  institutionalization  of  many 
children.  The  average  stay  of  pupils  at  the 
specialized  schools  In  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  Is  about  4  months;  the  close  and 
continuing  liaison  between  the  specialized 
schools  and  the  regular  school  systems  in  the 
area  provides  a  natural  transition  back  to 
full-time  schooling  when  It  is  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

In  order  to  work  more  effectively  with 
children  in  the  schools,  we  need  many  more 
teachers  specially  trained  to  work  with  those 
who  are  emotionally  dlBttirbed.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  recently  estimated  that 
we  need  approximately  100,000  of  these  spe- 
cialized teachers  right  now  to  staff  classes  of 
not  more  than  10  children  each  for  the  more 
than  one  million  children  it  estimates  need 
these  individual  psychological  and  educa- 
tional services.  How  many  do  we  have  now? 
The  best  estimate  I  could  get  out  of  the 
Office  of  Education  was  less  than  three  thou- 
sand. 

I  am  therefore  delighted  to  report  to  you 
that  the  mental  health  center  staffing  legis- 
lation which  passed  the  Congress  this  year 
also  Included  a  tremendous  boost  in  pro- 
grams for  training  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped. Over  the  next  4  years,  J120  million 
is  authorized  for  this  purpose  and,  since  the 
greatest  need  Is  for  teachers  of  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed  as  pointed  out  In  the  Senate 
report  on  the  legislation,  I  am  confident  that 
for  the  first  time  In  otir  histoo  ^  we  will 
begin  to  close  the  gap  between  the  supply 
and  the  insistent  demand. 
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Tlie  aforementione<l  legislation  also  in- 
cludes $41  million  over  the  next  4  years  in 
support  of  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  produce  more  effective 
methods  of  teaching  and  reeducating  the 
handicapped,  with  a  new  proviso  allowing 
Federal  support  for  the  construction  of  such 
experimental    facilities. 

We  can  therefore  look  forward  in  the 
coming  years  to  a  number  of  new  approaches 
as  fruitful  In  originality  as  the  George  Pea- 
body  College  experiment  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina. 

There  are  so  numy  who  could  help.  For 
example,  as  the  joint  commission  report 
notes,  there  are  6.000  jxKiiatrlcians  In  this 
country  but  the  great  majority  of  them  lack 
sufficient  jjsychlatric  orientation  to  capiUU- 
Ize  on  their  professional  potential. 

We  have  Just  begim  to  scratch  this  great 
potential  of  people  who  can  help  people.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  we  are  using  mothers 
whose  own  children  have  completed  their 
education.  They  are  given  a  year's  training 
in  psychiatric  concepts  and  then  work  on 
the  psychiatric  service  at  Clilldren's  Hospi- 
tals. 

In  many  cities  In  the  country,  trained 
youth  workers  are  going  into  neighborhoods 
where  trouble  exists  and  applying  their 
knowledge  and  affection  to  those  children 
who  are  in  revolt  against  the  "norms"  of 
modem  society.  As  the  noted  psychiatrist 
Dr.  Kermeth  Appel  has  pointed  out,  there 
Is  a  deep  and  tragic  irony  in  the  fact  that 
millions  of  America:..<=  -unemployed,  retired, 
or  otherwise  rendered  unproductive  by  so- 
ciety— seek  a  meaningful  role  In  life,  while 
millions  of  our  children,  oiu-  mental  patients 
and  others  stmi  in  despair  seek  a  helping 
hand.  Dr.  Appel  pleads  for  a  linkage  be- 
tween this  great  untapped  human  potential 
and  the  v;ist  needs  of  the  troubled  and  sub- 
merged in  ovu-  democracy.  Automation  may 
eventually  provide  most  of  the  material 
wants  of  otir  society,  but  it  cannot  ever  re- 
place the  hand-to-hand  and  heart-to-heaxt 
relationship  which  Is  at  the  core  of  the  help- 
ing services. 

During  this  past  siunmer's  experience  with 
Project  Head  Start — which  reached  more 
than  600.000  children  under  the  age  of  6 — 
thousands  of  adults  and  children  served  as 
volunteers.  As  this  program  resumes  this 
fall  and  winter,  the  goal  is  to  reach  down 
to  children  3  years  of  age  and  to  expand 
voluntary  and  community  participation. 

The  first  several  thousand  trainees  of 
VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
are  now  serving  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 
A  sizable  percentage  of  these  dedicated  peo- 
ple have  chosen  to  work  In  the  mental  health 
field  and,  having  addre.'^sed  several  groups  of 
VISTA  trainees,  I  can  assure  you  they  will 
make  wonderful  workers  in  the  vineyard  of 
childhood  mental  illness. 

There  have  been  exciting  developments  In 
other  areas  of  childhood  mental  Illness 
which  have  highlighted  the  necessity  for 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  existing  needs 
and  the  selection  of  a  FCt  of  priorities  for 
the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

The  first  incisive  plea  for  such  a  national 
siirvey  came  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
both  "the  American  Phychlatrlc  Association 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Child  Psy- 
chiatry as  a  direct  result  of  a  1963  confer- 
en-  !  on  training  needs  in  the  field  of  child 
psychiatry.  Noting  that  the  survey  of  adult 
mental  illness  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Hlness  and  Health  had  led  to  a  long- 
needed  overview  of  the  problem  which  re- 
sulted in  positive  recommendations  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  the  conference  adopted 
the  following  resoKitlon: 

"In  sum,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  con- 
ference that  what  the  Joint  conmilssion  had 
done  by  way  of  presenting  the  Nation  with 
a  program  to  combat  mental  illness  as  a 
whole  should  not  be  done  in  comparable 
manner  and  style  for  the  problem  of  child- 


hocd  mental  illness  The  conference  mem- 
bers recognlzfed  and  accepted  their  obliga- 
tion to  Inform  the  public  of  the  needs  of 
children  and  registered  their  opinion  that  a 
national  survey  should  be  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  representatives  of  the  en- 
tire spectriun  of  child-care  profesfions  In 
the  field  of  mental  Illness  and  health.  They 
pledged  to  work  for  the  launching  of  such 
a  study,  looking  to  the  formulation  of  a 
national  program  to  combat  childhood 
mental  Illness  and  to  secure  the  wiierewithal 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan." 

At  the  March  1965  meeting  of  tlie  National 
Mental  Health  Advisory  Council,  the  mem- 
bership of  that  Council  vot-ed  unanimously 
to  request  the  National  Insiitute  of  Mental 
Health  to  explore  with  all  national  organiza- 
tions interested  In  the  emotional  health  of 
children  the  possibility  of  a  Joint  commission 
survey  comparable  in  depth  and  scope  to 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health  Study. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  se%eral  ex- 
ploratory meetings  have  been  held,  and  that 
a  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices for  Children  has  been  inci.rporated. 

Legislation  to  provide  $1  million  over  a 
2-year  period  In  Federal  support  lor  this 
survey  was  passed  in  the  present  se.ssion  of 
Congress,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  Commis- 
sion can  get  going  with  its  vf  ry  viUil  work 
within  the  very  near  future 

The  quest  for  a  national  blueprint  of 
mental  health  services  for  children  is  of  vital 
importance,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  con- 
tinued efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level  to 
meet  the  immediate  and  pressing  emotional 
problems  of  so  many  of  our  children. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  stat-ement  made 
several  decades  ago  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 
one  of  the  great  architects  of  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau: 

•'We  are  prodigal  in  our  dreams  for  chil- 
dren, but  often  miserly  ;n  our  deeds.  And 
that,  I  suspect,  traces  back  frequently  to  an 
elementary  difficulty  all  of  us  have  at  times 
in  knowing  how  to  get  from  wliere  we  are  to 
where  we  want  to  go." 

We  must  now  move  boldly  at  the  local. 
State  and  National  level  in  Identifying  a 
broad  set  of  objectives  which  will  get  us 
"from  where  we  are  to  where  we  want  to  go." 
I  am  confident  that  tlie  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  Services  for  Children  is 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  this  long  delayed 
Journey  into  the  future,  and  I  know  that  all 
of  you  here  today  will  work  with  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  that  it  fulfills  its 
terribly  important  m.ission. 


SHAME    OF  THE    NATIONAL    S-NAKBI'lTS    F«>R   OUK 

Mentally  III  Children 

How  are  children  treated  in  American 
mental  hospitals  todp.y?  Tliis  is  the  depress- 
ing picture: 

In  Tennesfiee.  a  9-yer.r-old  girl  is  confined 
to  a  dreary,  cell-like  room  where  she  butts 
and  bangs  her  he;  d  against  the  springs  of 
a  metal  cot. 

In  Oliio,  an  ll-year-old  girl  is  kept  in  her 
ward  5  weeks  without  e\en  so  mtich  as  a 
chance  to  go  outside 

In  New  Jersey,  retarded  youngsters  are 
tied  spread-eagle  to  their  beds  during  rest 
periods. 

In  West  Virginia,  a  14-year-old  girl  lives 
amid  psychotic  adtilts  who.  In  her  words, 
"scream  and  moan  and  cry  at  night  and  try 
to  climb  the  walls." 

Above  all,  with  few  exceptions,  everywhere 
and  in  every  State,  sick  children  are  given 
little  or  no  treatment,  no  therapy,  no  atten- 
tion and  almost  no  hope.  Though  no  less 
dramatic,  the  lack  of  program  for  child 
patients,  for  whom  there  should  be  hope,  Is 
the  most  scandalous  aspect  of  all. 

These  shocking  and  saddening  facts  are  the 
result  of  a  lengthy  Parade  investigation  into 
the  plight  of  mentally  111  children.  Por 
nearly  a  year  reporters  have  traveled  to  all 


parts  of  the  United  States  to  see  how  we  care 
lor  tins  unfortunate  and  neglected  minority. 
They  have  visited  mental  hospitals  (some- 
times unannounced),  talked  to  doctors,  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  social  workers,  ward 
attendants,  mental  health  officials,  judges, 
parents,  and  children  themselves.  And  what 
they  found  in  most  places  was  a  shameful, 
incredible  mess. 

"No  matter  how  bad  you  say  It  is  in  your 
article,"  one  psychiatrist  told  Parade,  "it 
won't  be  as  bad  as  it  really  is  "  But  what 
Parade  found  was  bad  enough.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  children  are  confined  in 
foul  snakepits  that  smack  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury pesthouse — even,  In  one  case,  complete 
to  the  sha.cklcs.  Many  of  them  are  thrown 
in  with  adult  patients  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  depravity  and  hopelessness.  Almost  none 
are  getting  the  benefits — any  beneflUs — of 
this  age  of  supposed  psychiatric  enlighten- 
ment. 

Thtis,  In  Greystone  Park  Hospital,  N  J. 
Parade  found  a  boy  5  years  old.  dr^f.sed  in 
dirty  T-shirt  and  soiled  shorts,  sitting  out  a 
sunny  afternoon  In  a  dank  ward  while  three 
attendants  busily  ignored  him  Cheerful 
Hank  listened  to  voices  and  laughwr  drift- 
ing in  through  the  window,  but  explained 
that  he  could  not  go  out  amonsr  the  grass 
and  trees  because  he  had  been  out  that 
morning.  Tomorrow,  however,  he  would 
spend  one  of  his  two  mornings  a  wetk  in  the 
hospital  play  school.  Does  he  ever  receive 
any  therapy?  Parade  asked  an  attendant. 
The  attendant  merely  shrugged 

The  situation  Is  so  bad.  in  fart  'hat  no 
one  even  knows  the  extent  of  It  .Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  a  half-million  children  in  this  coun- 
try are  In  need  of  some  kind  of  psychiatric 
care.  Only  5.000  are  in  State  hospitals,  and 
of  these  fewer  than  1,000  are  getting  pv.  [xr 
tre,.tment,  says  NAMH. 

WHERE    DO    they    DUONG? 

Moreover,  the  problem  Is  not  limited  to 
State  hospitals.  Parade's  investigation  dis- 
closed that  hundreds  of  children  are  in  cor- 
rectional Institutions  who  ought  to  be  in 
hospitals;  hundreds  more  are  In  hospitals 
and  ought  to  be  In  correctional  schools. 
There  are  not  more  than  200  residential 
treatment  and  day-care  centers  for  children 
In  the  United  States,  and  even  these  are 
Improperly  used.  They  are  understaffed, 
underfinanced,  and  cluttered  with  children 
who  don't  belong  there. 

Tragically,  almost  everyone  agreed  .■^uth 
conditions  need  not  exist.  As  a  few  pioneer- 
ing institutions— notably  in  Tennessee. 
Michigan,  Colorado,  and  California— have  al- 
ready proved,  pediatrics,  education,  and  psy- 
chiatry now  have  within  their  power  the 
ability   to  aid  most  of  these   children. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  being  done.  Tlie 
way  Is  blocked  by  monumental  apathy  and 
staggering  indifference.  Furthermore,  the 
problem  is  so  newly  recognized  and  eo  un- 
believable to  many  people  that  programs 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  get  organized. 
Pinchpenny  legislatures  frequently  prefer  to 
pour  more  money  into  pet  pork  barrel  proj- 
ects rather  than  into  financing  treatment 
programs  for  young  people— although  in  the 
long  run  a  child  who  is  not  cared  for  in  the 
early  stages  of  illness  may  cost  the  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  his  life- 
time. Nor  €u-e  the  hospitals  themselves 
blameless.  While  it  is  true  that  they  are 
short  of  money  and  personnel,  it  Is  also  true 
that  this  frequently  serves  as  an  alibi  for  not 
trying  to  do  more  with  what  they  have. 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  hospitals 
today,  children  are  thrown  In  with  adults. 
But  equally  distressing  is  what  happens  in 
the  speci€d  children's  tmits  theoretically 
established  to  cope  with  this  problem.  Often 
they  are  grim,  grimy,  redolent  of  institutional 
smell  and  institutional  paint.  And  even 
when  they  are  cheerful  and  pleasant,  they  are 
often    inadequate    in    scope    and    program. 
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If  staff  members  had  time  for  the  chil- 
dren, it  might  make  up  for  other  deficiencies. 
"In  every  form  of  treatment  the  big  thing  is 
attention,"  says  Dr.  Donald  Bourg.  director 
of  the  Children's  Division  of  Colorado's  Fort 
Logan  Mental  Health  Center.  But.  authori- 
ties readily  admit,  children  in  State  mental 
hospitals — particularly  those  who  are  quiet 
and  give  no  one  any  trouble — rarely  get  any 
attention. 

For  those  who  do  act  out.  the  attention 
they  get  is  apt  to  be  in  the  form  of  restraint, 
secludion — or,  usually,  trauciuilizers.  Tlie 
hosplt.ils  explain  that  "slurlage  of  staff" 
makes  it  necessary  to  tie  up  and  pacify 
young  p.itients.  And  often  tiiis  is  absolutely 
true.  In  one  Illinois  hospiUil.  where  Parade 
found  an  8-year-old  boy  tied  to  a  cliair.  tiiere 
were  exactly  2  attendants  to  watch  over  28 
small  children,  several  of  whom  were  vio- 
lently psychotic. 

LACK    OF   FUNDS    AND    PKRSONNZL 

In  some  cases,  hospitals  have  staff,  pro- 
grams, and  attention  on  paper,  but  lack  of 
funds  or  trained  personnel  keep  them  from 
being  put  into  effect. 

Sagamore  Hills  Children's  Psychiatric  Hos- 
pital near  Cleveland  is  a  modern,  $2'.,  million 
facility  opened  in  1961.  It  was  designed  to 
handle  92  patients  with  a  staff  of  6  psy- 
chiatrists, 8  psychologists  and  13  social  serv- 
ice caseworkers.  It  has  a  12-room  school,  a 
gym,  a  swimming  pool,  an  auditor. um.  and 
ample  playground  areas.  The  oper.iting 
budget  was  supposed  to  be  $1  million  a  year. 
But  the  hospital  has  never  been  full,  it  h.is 
only  two  psychiatrists  (who  double  In  brass 
as  administrators) ,  three  part-time  psycholo- 
gists, and  five  part-time  caseworkers.  It  has 
never  been  allocated  more  than  $700,000.  As 
a  result  Sag.xmore's  great  promise  largely  re- 
mains a  dream. 

And  the  shortages  inside  the  hospital  are 
compounded  by  shortages  outside.  Many 
kids  stay  in  institutions  because  there  is  no 
place  else  to  put  them.  In  a  grim  ward  in 
Central  State  Hospital.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Parade  found  a  girl  suffering  from  sickle  cell 
anemia  who  had  been  there  3  years  after 
she  was  pronounced  cured  of  her  psychiatric 
symptoms.  But  her  home  situation  was  bad 
and  she  could  not  be  returned  to  it.  and  no 
other  institution  or  agency  would  accept  her 
because  of  the  anemia. 

"For  3  years  now,"  her  doctor  says,  "she 
has  had  to  live  with  sick  kids — really  sick 
kids — although  she  no  longer  has  any  mental 
problems.  She  can't  work  or  support  her- 
self because  of  the  anemia.  We  cant  Just 
send  her  home.     So  tell  me.  what  can  I  do?" 

Why,  in  a  civilized  nation,  do  we  allow 
children  to  be  handled  in  such  barbarous 
and  neglectful  ways?  Aside  from  the  ob- 
vious reasons  of  apathy,  indifference,  neglect, 
another  major  reason  is  that  the  problem 
has  crept  up  on  us  so  suddenly.  Even 
within  the  field  of  psychiatry  Itself,  child 
psychiatry  was  not  recognized  as  a  specialty 
until  1959.  A  few  years  ago  the  Federal 
Government  sponsored  a  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Health;  Its  report  barely  men- 
tioned children.  Not  a  single  child  psychia- 
trist was  on  the  study  board.  The  NAMH 
says  that  even  today  21  States  have  no  public 
facilities  for  children  at  all. 

IN   THE   RIGHT    DIRECTION' 

Yet  In  certain  places  pioneering  Institu- 
tions are  confronting  the  problem  of  how  to 
provide  good  treatment  for  mentally  111  chil- 
dren, and  with  excellent  results.  Hawthorn 
Center  In  Northvllle.  Mich.,  perhaps  the  best 
children's  psychiatric  hospital  In  the  coun- 
try, has  adequate  numbers  of  top- trained 
staff  In  a  modern  facility  that  looks  and 
operates  like  a  boarding  school.  It  offers  not 
only  Inpatient  treatment,  but  consultative 
services  to  children  and  their  families  and  a 
5-day-a-week  day  care  program  for  chil- 
dren not  sick  enough  to  be  hospitalized.     It 


also  operates  as  a  training  and  research 
headquarters.  Other  fine  prograjns  are  at 
Colorado's  Fort  Logan  Mental  Health  Center 
and  one  for  younger  children  at  California's 
CamarlUo  State  Hospital.  A  few  other  good 
programs  on  a  smaller  scale  exist  in  places 
Uke  New  Jersey. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  of  all  Is  the 
remarkable  Project  Re-Ed  residential  treat- 
ment program  in  Cumberland  House  Ele- 
mentary School,  Nashville,  which  operates 
on  the  theory  that  education  can  be  used  in 
lieu  of  conventional  psychotherapy  In  treat- 
ing many  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Children  aged  6  to  12  are  under  the  full 
round-the-clock  supervision  of  skilled 
"teacher-counselors"  In  a  program  that  pro- 
vides both  education  and  behavior  improve- 
ment 16  hours  a  day.  Psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists and  social  workers  are  only  called 
in  on  a  consultative  basis.  One  of  the 
merits  of  the  "Re-Ed"  concept  Is  that  it  helps 
avoid  the  problem  of  training  enough  psy- 
chiatric staff.  Its  proponents  also  believe 
that  "Re-Ed"  principles  can  be  used  effec- 
tively in  mental  hospitals  and  correctional 
schools. 

Although  Project  Re-Ed  has  been  in 
operation  only  2  years.  Principal  Charles 
McDonald  says  "an  exceedingly  large  per- 
centage" of  children  are  now  "Integrated 
successfully  back   Into   the  community." 

Obviou.'^ly  one  answer  to  the  problem  of 
mentally  111  children  Is  more  Project  Re-Eds, 
Hawthorn  Centers  and  better  community 
facilities  and  programs  generally.  But  au- 
thorities agree  that  even  within  the  present 
framework,  certain  steps  could  be  taken  to 
improve  the  care  of  hospitalized  mentally 
111  children.  And  they  think  these  steps 
should  be  taken  right  now: 

1.  No  chlidren  should  be  kept  in  wards 
vrtth  adults — ever.  If  no  separate  children's 
facility  is  available,  patient  population 
should  be  rearranged  to  provide  at  least  some 
sort  of  separate — and  cheerful — living  quar- 
ters and  treatment  and  classroom  areas. 

2.  Treatment  programs  stressing  full  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  should  be 
established.  These  programs  should  provide 
Individual  attention — which  means  adequate 
stafflng  is  necessary.  Staffs  should  include 
both  trained  professionals  and  people  whose 
primary  qualification  Is  simply  that  they  love 
children.  As  Dr.  M.  T.  Parukl.  superintend- 
ent of  Ohio's  Dayton  State  Hospital,  says: 
"I'd  use  a  plumber  if  he  were  good  with 
children." 

3.  Hospitals  should  explore  all  possibilities 
of  using  cottage  homes,  halfway  houses  and 
other  group  and  foster  care  setups.  The 
overall  philosophy  should  be  "the  less  hos- 
pitalization the  better." 

4.  Above  all,  hospitals  should  abandon  the 
notion  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  certain 
children  and  set  as  a  goal  meaningful  pro- 
grams that  will  really  try  to  assist  every 
child  and  to  give  him  and  his  family  hope 
for  the  future. 

Obviously,  to  improve  the  care  of  mentally 
ill  children  is  going  to  cost  money.  Hospitals 
are  expensive  to  Improve,  expensive  to  build 
and  good  staffs  must  be  recruited  and  paid. 
What  is  needed  Is  massive  public  support. 

How  can  you  help?  You  should  Investi- 
gate facilities  and  programs  for  mentally  111 
children  In  your  community.  If  ifdne  exist, 
try  to  get  one  started.  Watchdog  to  make 
sure  It  has  adequate  funds,  adequate  staff. 
Organize  a  group  that  will  support  the  opera- 
tion. Volunteer  to  visit  chlidren  and  to  help 
them — remember  that  what  will  assist  them 
most  is  attention. 

"It  Is  possible  to  help  mentally  111  chil- 
dren," says  Michael  Preelund.  director  of  the 
Childhood  Mental  Illness  Service  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health.  "The 
oiily  question  is  whether  the  public  cares 
enough  to  press  for  adequate  servlcea  for 
them." 


October  22,  1965 

The  Chicago  Fiasco 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Indefensible  invasion  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats in  the  administration  of  the  Chi- 
cago School  District  through  the  vehicle 
of  financial  coercion  has  had  nationwide 
repercussions.    The  widely  read  "Inside 
Report"  of  coluimilsts  Evans  and  Novak 
touched  on  this  subject  in  an  article  In 
Monday's  Washington  Post,  and  I  feel  it 
merits  the  attention  of  all  Members  con- 
cerned with  the   developing  threat   of 
Federal  dictation  of  education : 
The  Chicago  Fiasco 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
When    the    Federal    Government's    partial 
cutoff  of  f  xmds  to  the  Chicago  school  system 
detonated  a  political  storm.  President  John- 
son's immediate  reflex  was  to  reach  for  the 
telephone  and  dial  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley. 
This  fact — that   the   telephone  call   went 
from  President  to  mayor  and  not  the  other 
way  around — made  it  dear  that  the  White 
House  Isn't  about  to  let  some  Federal  agency 
cut  off  Federal  funds  for  Chicago  or  any  other 
big  northern  city.     Beyond  that,  moreover, 
the  phone  call  showed  that  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son is  no  more  eager  to  fight  city  hall  than 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  John  P.  Kennedy. 
This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  nonpoUtl- 
cal  attitude  of  high-ranking  officials  in  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
and   the  antlpoverty  office   who  sympathize 
with  the  militants  in  their  battles  against 
city    hall    and    the    power    structure.    The 
fiasco  over  the  Chicago  fund  cutoff  revealed 
the  sharply  opposing  positions  of  the  White 
Hotise  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Specifically  at  Issue  in  Chicago  was  the 
serious  problem  of  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion— segregation  caused  not  by  law  but  by 
racially  segregated  school  districts. 

Benjamin  Willis,  the  Intransigent  bricks- 
emd-mortar  Chicago  school  superintendent, 
has  become  a  hero  to  Chicago  whites  simply 
by  refusing  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Negroes.  No  great  crusader  for  the  Negro 
anyway.  Mayor  Daley  has  treated  the  polit- 
ically popular  Willis  with  kid  gloves. 

But  HEW  officials  in  Washington  were  not 
so  close  to  Daley  as  to  a  Negro  miUtant 
named  Albert  A.  Raby  (who  has  been  build- 
ing an  Insvirgent  political  organization  on 
Chicago's  South  Side  to  oppose  the  Daley 
machine).  And  Raby  has  been  pestering 
HEW  to  cut  off  school  funds  to  Chicago 
under  the  new  law  barring  aid  to  segregated 
school  districts. 

The  climax  came  when  an  HEW  request  for 
information  about  de  facto  segregation  was 
treated  by  Willis  in  typically  curt  fashion. 
Reaching  untyplcally,  HEW  shot  from  the 
hip  and  temporarily  deferred  $30  million  In 
Federal  aid  for  Chicago  schools.  In  making 
that  snap  decision.  HEW's  top  policymakers 
displayed  an  Interesting  Ignorance  of  polit- 
ical realities. 

The  White  House  was  not  consulted.  Illi- 
nois' Congressmen  and  Senators  were  not 
consulted.  And  as  Daley  tartly  remarked 
In  one  conversation  with  HEW  officials,  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  was  not  consulted. 

What  galled  the  White  House  was  HEW's 
timing  In  Its  Chicago  caper.  HEW  ap- 
parently did  not  know  that  Daley  keeps 
Chicago's  congressional  delegation  on  a  short 
leash  (to  be  pulled  up  short  whenever  de- 
sired)   or  that  Its  votes  were  vital  for  see- 


slon-end  legislation   (particularly  Lady  Bird 
Johnson's  highway  beautification  bill ) . 

But  what  HEW  doesn't  know  about  con- 
gressional politics.  Senate  Republican  Leader 
EvKBXTT  DiBKSiN,  Of  Illinois,  does.  A  master 
strategist,  Dirksen  is  always  eager  to  drop  a 
line  In  troubled  Democratic  waters.  He  was 
on  the  long  distance  telephone  cooing  com- 
miseration to  Daley  over  his  indignities  at 
Just  about  the  s^me  time  that  the  President 
made  his  call. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  was  upset  by 
the  fact  that  HEW  was  operating  on  the  ad- 
vice of  insurgent  Raby  instead  of  organlza- 
tlonman  Daley.  The  word  has  since  been 
passed  to  HEW  that  Richard  J.  Daley  was, 
is,  and  always  will  be  the  President's  man  in 
Chicago. 

Although  the  funds  were  quickly  freed  at 
White  House  order,  serious  damage  has  been 
done.  Willis  Is  more  than  ever  a  white  folk 
hero  and  will  be  harder  than  ever  to  get 
rid  of.  The  prestige  of  U.S.  Education  Com- 
missioner Francis  Keppel,  who  has  done  ex- 
ceedingly well  In  a  tough  Job,  has  been  seri- 
ously undermined.  And  the  complexities  of 
de  facto  segregation  once  again  have  been 
obsciured  by  a  noisy  political  power  struggle. 

Worst  of  aU,  top  Federal  policymakers 
predict  the  same  fiasco  will  be  repeated  in 
other  cities  untU  the  bureaucrats  realize 
that  President  Johnson's  program  is  not  the 
slightest  bit  revolutionary.  If  the  Great  So- 
ciety Is  going  to  be  made,  it  will  be  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Daleys — not  against  them. 
This  much  Is  clear  from  the  fiasco  In 
Chicago. 


Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty  Honored  by 
Dedication  of  Fourth  Institution  in  His 
Name 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
esteemed  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  Congressman  John 
E.  PoGARTY,  has  again  been  honored  by 
the  officials  of  his  State  In  having  the 
John  E.  Fogarty  School  In  Foster,  R.I., 
named  for  him. 

This  brings  to  four  the  number  of 
health  and  educational  facilities  that 
have  been  dedicated  In  Mr.  Fogarty's 
name  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
others  are:  The  John  E.  Fogarty  Occupa- 
tional Training  Center  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded;  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Medical 
and  Rehabilitation  Unit  at  the  Joseph  H. 
Ladd  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded; 
and  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Health  Science 
Building  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and 
Nursing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
should  like  to  include  the  address  made 
by  Mr.  Fogarty  on  October  3, 1965,  at  the 
dedication  of  this  latest  Institute  bearing 
his  name : 

Government,  Public  Schools,  and  Progress 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  John  E.  Pocartt,  of  Rhode 

Island,  at  the  dedication  of  the  John  K. 

Fogarty  School,  October  3,  1965). 

The  chance  to  be  with  all  of  you  here  today 
makes  me  both  grateful  and  humble. 

This  school  today  being  dedicated  Is  an 
example  that  this  Nation  and  the  people  of 


this  State  can  heed  the  Biblical  admonition 
of  turning  swords  into  plowshares,  fcH'  It  is 
on  a  Nike  missile  site  that  this  building  now 
stands. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  of  having  this 
school  named  after  me.  This  gratitude  Is 
accompanied  by  a  deep  sense  of  hximility 
since  this  school  embodies  a  tribute  to  two 
forces:  the  cooperation  of  political  parties 
on  behalf  of  education  In  the  Congress  and 
also  the  American  public  school  system. 

A  true  bipartisanship  has  made  American 
education  the  cornerstone  of  democracy. 
We  must  always  remember  that  it  was  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio— Mr.  Re- 
publican— who  introduced  and  supported 
and  fought  for  the  first  measures  providing 
for  general  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Education  knows  no  party.  And.  In  line 
with  this.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  have 
been  no  serious  questions  raised  today  about 
naming  a  school  after  a  Uving  legislator. 
The  cooperation  of  both  of  our  political 
parties  has  made  It  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  advance  into  a  position  of  world 
leadership. 

But,  today,  let  us  recall  that  it  has  r.oi 
always  been  thus. 

In  1640,  when  our  country  was  quite  young 
and  untested,  here  In  the  State  or  Rhode 
Island,  Newport  established  a  public  school, 
setting  aside  100  acres  for  a  house  and  lot  for 
the  schoolmaster. 

Now  this  State  has  close  to  152.000  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students. 
From  a  meager  start  In  1640.  It  Is  clear 
that  State  and  school  departments  like  the 
Foster  school  department  have  continued  to 
grow  and  advance  and  progress  in  education 
And  this  Is  right.  The  future  of  Rhode 
Island  and  this  country — a  future  filled  witli 
fantastic  opportunities  which  will  be  won 
or  lost  In  our  classrooms — Is  based  on  our 
schools  and  om-  educational  system. 

In  dedicating  this  school  here  today,  we 
.idd  another  tool  in  the  struggle  of  this 
State.  This  struggle  Is  to  provide  not  an 
adequate  educational  system,  not  simply  a 
good  educational  system,  but  an  educational 
system  that  will  permit  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  the  talents  of  every  American 
boy  and  girl.  This  Is  not  the  only  tool,  for 
we  also  need  good  teachers,  good  textbooks, 
and  students  willing  to  learn,  but  It  Is  an  im- 
portant tool. 

The  goal  of  providing  for  an  educational 
system  to  keep  us  In  the  vanguard  of  world 
leadership  Is  a  goal  to  which,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  long  since  pledged  my- 
self.   Today,  I  repeat  that  pledge. 

I  want  to  first  talk  to  you  about  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  strenthening 
our  Nation's  public  school  systems.  This 
role  Is  expanding  and  growing  and  changing 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  local  and 
State  education  systems  whether  they  are 
In  this  school  department  or  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  to  the  west  in  Wisconsin 
or  Alaska  or  even  Hawaii. 

Second,  I  want  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  education  legislation  that  Congress  and 
the  current  administration  have  enact.ed  to 
help  all  of  our  young  people.  President 
Kennedy  considered  education  the  keystone 
m  the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress.  Dur- 
ing his  short  term,  he  worked  to  .-strengthen 
that  arch  by  opening  the  doors  for  our  youth 
to  the  richest  treasures  of  our  open  society: 
the  doors  of  the  power  of  knowledge. 

Well,  th  Congress  has  opened  these  doon 
further  wU  the  enactment  of  far-reaching 
proposals  to  help  education  in  this  country 
change  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time. 

Finally,  I  want  to  take  time  to  give  you  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  educational  problems 
of  the  future  and  the  reasons  why  aU  of 
us  should  be  concerned  with  these  problems. 
All  of  these  problems  are  brougbt  about 
by  change.  This  country  Is  not  now  statlfl 
and  never  was.    We  have  to  adapt  to  meet 
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Now  the  passage  of  this  legislation  brings 
Ma  to  the  second  point  of  my  discussion  here 
today:  The  role  Congress  has  to  play  In  the 
Improvement  of  out  country's  education. 

Our  Congress  cannot  adequately  discharge 
our  responsibility  to  provide  for  "the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare"  unless 
schools  do  their  part  In  producing  educated 
men  and  women.  We  need — more  than 
ever — an  Informed  electorate  who  can  coop- 
erate with  us  In  making  the  decisions  In  the 
complex  and  complicated  world  of  govern- 
ment as  we  now  know  It. 

In  1636,  Roger  Williams  fled  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  our  State^banished  for  his  po- 
litical and  religious  opinions.  Roger  Wil- 
liams' theory  of  criticism  and  hunger  for 
freedom  holds  a  lesson  for  us  all.  While  we 
may  disagree  with  them,  we  In  Congress  are 
not  Interested  In  banishing  various  political 
views.  We  welcome  diversity.  We  want  and 
need  and  seek  the  opinions  of  an  Informed 
electorate  In  solving  the  many  problems  be- 
fore us,  In  both  this  present  Congress  as  In 
past  sessions  of  your  legislative  body. 

Some  of  you  know  that  I  am  chairman  of  a 
subconunittee  on  appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — a  duty  which  al- 
lows me  to  supervise  and  oversee  the  many 
activities  of  our  National  Government  In  the 
areas  of  labor  and  health  and  education  and 
welfare.  To  accomplish  this  duty  in  this 
space  age  effectively,  we  need  the  help  and 
informed  support  of  a  citizenry  who  cares — 
whether  it  Is  on  the  local  level  or  the  broader 
national  level. 

Our  national  problems  come  into  focus 
when  we  view  the  fruition  and  completion  of 
such  efforts  as  this  school  todny.  And — here 
on  the  local  level — Is  where  we  must  meet 
these  problems. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point.  I 
will  be  brief. 

The  educated  citizen  of  today  knows  how 
much  more  there  Is  to  know.  He  knows  that 
knowledge  Is  power.  He  knows  that  only  an 
educated  and  Informed  people  will  be  a  free 
people.  If  we  can,  as  Jefferson  said,  en- 
lighten the  people  generally,  tyranny  and 
the  oppressions  of  the  mind  and  body  will 
vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  future  of  education  in  this  country 
hopefully  will  meet  this  challenge.  It  will 
not  be  easy  and  I  ask  all  of  you  here  today 
to  help  In  this  national  effort  to  meet  the 
burgeoning  enrollment,  to  confront  the  chal- 
lenge of  poverty  In  oiu-  cities  and  rural  areas, 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  amount  of  class- 
rooms for  your  children  and  my  children  and 
to  provide  the  best  we  can  afford. 

Remember  that  this  commitment  Is  not 
new.  But  It  Is  renewable.  In  1787,  the 
Continental  Congress  declared  in  the  North- 
west Ordinance  that  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encoura/ged. 
We  have  to  replenish  that  commitment  be- 
cause cold  statistics  today  of  growing  school 
enrollment  portend  the  challenge  of  tomor- 
row. 

In  the  first  place,  one-quarter  of  all  Amer- 
icans are  In  the  Nation's  classrooms. 

In  the  second  place,  high  school  attendance 
has  grown  18  times  as  large  since  the  turn  of 
the   century. 

Finally,  since  the  turn  of  the  century  col- 
lege enrollment  In  the  United  States  has 
advanced  eight  times  and  Americans  today 
support  a  fourth  of  the  world's  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  a  third  of  Its  profes- 
sors and  college  students. 

We  must  move  to  meet  these  challenges. 

And  we  must  move  In  concert — with  the 
help  of  all  of  you  here  today. 

In  a  very  true  sense,  this  school  being 
dedicated  represents  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  shown  that  they  do  care  In  sharing 
the  light  of  education  to  others  following 
after  them. 

This  light — this  fire — this  zeal  of  sharing  Is 
our  best  hope,  as  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy 
put  It  In  his  Inaugural  address,  to  "truly  light 
the  world." 


One-fifth  of  a  Nation — ^A  Sermon 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  heartening  aspects  of  the  John- 
son administration's  war  on  poverty  is 
the  eagerness  with  which  public-spirited 
men  of  religion  have  turned  the  attention 
of  their  congregations  to  the  impact  of 
the  real  poverty  of  our  Nation. 

Recently  the  Reverend  William  D. 
Goble,  minister  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  delivered 
a  sermon  to  his  congregants  entitled 
"One-fifth  of  a  Nation,"  dealing  with  the 
very  real  problems  of  poverty  facing  our 
Nation.  Reverend  Goble.  after  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  subject,  states 
that  "The  taxes  we  pay  for  government 
help  is  really  Christian  charity  working 
through  government." 

I  feel  that  this  sermon  deserves  a  wide 
audience,  and  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Oira-FIFTH    OF   A   NaTIOK 

(A    sermon    preached    by    Rev.    William    D. 

Goble,  minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 

In  Manchester,  N.H.,  Oct.  10,  1965.    Text: 

1  John  3: 11-18) 

Poverty  Is  a  fact  In  American  life  today. 
In  a  recent  essay  in  Time  magazine  (Oct. 
1,  1965),  15  poor  people  are  described  as 
living  In  2  rooms  In  1  building  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  A  Harlem,  N.Y..  woman  who  lives 
in  a  building  Jammed  with  babies,  unem- 
ployed men,  and  rats,  said,  "I  ain't  got  no 
stove  in  the  basement,  and  I  ain't  got  no 
stove  in  the  kitchen;  I  ain't  got  no  paint  and 
I  ain't  got  no  windows  and  I  ain't  got  no 
providements.  I  keep  the  place  clean  just  so 
the  doctor  can  get  In,  and  some  day  the  un- 
dertaker. What's  a  poor  person?  A  poor 
person  Is  when  you  see  me."  We  are  now  en- 
gaged In  a  war  against  poverty  of  this  sort. 
Just  recently  the  Congress  passed  a  $1.78 
billion  bill  to  attack  poverty,  which  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  Congress  passed 
a  year  ago  also  to  fl^ht  p>overty. 

To  many  people,  that  there  Is  poverty 
against  which  we  must  fight  Is  incredible. 
Employment  stands  at  a  record  75  million, 
and  unemployment  is  down  to  an  8-year  low. 
The  stock  market  continues  to  rise,  a  tribute 
to  a  healthy  economy.  The  Nation  is 
shouldering  the  weight  of  foreign  war  and 
foreign  aid  without  strain.  And  yet,  we  are 
told,  there  is  poverty  in  our  country.  It  is 
hard  to  believe. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  it  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve Is  that  the  "other  America"  of  the  poor 
is  more  or  less  Invisible  to  our  eyes.  The 
poor  are  physically  separated  because  of  their 
location  away  from  the  main  highways  trav- 
eled by  those  who  have  money.  They  are 
crowded  Into  big  city  ghettos  where  they  do 
not  offend  the  eyes  of  people  who  live  In 
luxury  apartments  or  handsome  suburbs.  Or 
they  are  tvicked  away  In  small  rural  com- 
naiuiities  where  most  of  us  never  travel.  Or 
they  live  in  remote  areas  of  the  South  and 
West,  surrounded  by  mountains.  But  never- 
theless, poverty  is  a  fact  of  American  life, 
even  though  most  of  us  may  not  see  many 
of  them. 
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Actually,  there  are  about  34.1  million  poor 
people  in  the  United  States.  This  U  about 
one-fifth  of  our  population.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  its  share  of  poor  people.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  James  R.  Bowrlng,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  there  are  some 
23,383  families,  or  about  85,000  people  In  our 
State  who  are  poor.  This  means  that  about 
15.2  percent  of  our  people  In  this  State  are 
poor,  which  is  6  percent  lese  than  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  Manchester,  there 
are  3,142  poor  people.  Now,  these  figures  are 
based  on  a  level  of  family  Income  which  Is 
less  than  $3,000  a  year.  The  average  family 
has  about  4  people  in  it;  ask  yourself,  oould 
my  family  live  adequately  on  less  than  $3,000 
a  year?  The  Federal  Goverrmient  estimates 
that  a  family  of  four  ought  to  have  an  in- 
come of  $6,317  in  OTder  to  live  adequately 
but  modestly.  Think  of  it:  one-fifth  of 
American  families  try  to  live  on  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  This  one-fifth  gets  only  4.7 
percent  of  the  country's  personal  wealth, 
while  the  upper  one-fifth  with  the  largest 
Incomes  gets  45.5  of  the  Nation's  Income. 

This  one-fifth  of  the  Nation  which  Is  poor 
by  this  standard  really  suffer  a  great  deaL 
Some  2,000  of  them  die  of  malnutrition  each 
year.  They  die  sooner  than  the  rest  of  \is 
because  their  whole  lives  are  spent  from  one 
Illness  to  another.  Because  of  this,  the 
death  rate  in  America  la  higher  than  in 
Holland,  Sweden,  Israel,  and  Greet  Britain. 
They  suffer  three-times  the  mental  illness 
rate  as  the  rest  of  us  experience,  lliey  live 
in  substandard,  decaying  houses,  shacks  and 
slums.  In  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  there  are  58 
million  such  houses,  and  in  New  Hampshire, 
there  are  38,489  substandard  houses  in  which 
the  poor  are  forced  to  live.  And  I  have  been 
In  some  of  them.  Our  New  Hampshire  poor 
suffer  more,  perhaps,  than  poor  In  oth^ 
parte  of  the  country  because  the  average 
wage  scale  for  manufacturing  is  only  $2  an 
hoiir,  while  in  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
rate  Is  $2.53  an  hour.  Our  wage  scale  is 
lower  than  any  other  State  In  New  England. 
To  try  to  compensate  for  this  low  wage  scale, 
there  Is  a  larger  percentage  of  families  in  o^ir 
State  where  the  wife  works  and  an  older 
child  works  than  in  any  other  State  In  the 
country.  This  means  neglected  children,  at 
least. 

The  poor  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
In  New  Hampshire,  Include  15  million  chil- 
dren. Forty  percent  of  the  poor  are  non- 
white,  usually  Negro,  who  are  usually  the 
last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired. 
Forty  percent  of  the  poor  are  farmers  trying 
to  eke  out  a  living  on  substandard  farms. 
Fifty  percent  of  poor  families  are  headed  by 
a  divorced,  widowed,  or  abandoned  woman. 
The  poor  generally  lack  a  good  education. 
Two-thirds  of  the  poor  families  are  headed 
by  people  with  no  more  than  a  grade  school 
education.  Lack  of  good  education  is  obvi- 
ously one  of  the  causes  of  poverty.  Inci- 
dentally, In  Manchester  the  median  school 
grade  that  has  been  achieved  Is  only  9.3, 
which  helps  to  explain,  surely,  some  of  the 
poverty  In  our  own  city. 

This,  then,  is  something  of  a  description 
of  the  one-fifth  of  our  Nation  which  com- 
prise the  poor.  They  are  a  challenge  to  this 
great  country  of  ours.  What  should  be  our 
attitude  toward  these  poor?  Well,  there  are 
always  some  who  have  said  down  through 
the  centuries  that  we  will  always  have  the 
poor  with  us  and  that  there  Is  nothing  really 
that  needs  to  be  done  or  even  can  be  done. 
They  often  quote,  out  of  context,  a  saying 
of  Jesus,  "•  •  •  you  always  have  the  poor 
with  you."  This  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
case,  but  I  am  sure  Jesus  did  not  consider 
this  as  ideal  or  something  that  we  ought  to 
consider  as  final.  You  know,  men  used  to 
say  that  people  would  never  fly,  but  we  do 
Indeed  fly. 


Another  attitude  which  many  people  have 
is  that  poverty  is  one's  own  fault.  They 
say,  one  is  poor  because  one  is  lazy,  or  crimi- 
nal; poverty  then  becomes  a  kind  of  divine 
pxinishment  upon  character  defects.  People 
who  say  this  are  usually  those  who  them- 
selves have  worked  hard  and  have,  through 
their  own  efforts,  achieved  some  kind  of 
financial  security.  Now,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly some  truth  in  this.  Undoubtedly,  some 
poor  people  could  rise  above  poverty  by  hard 
effort  and  industry.  However,  the  bootstrap 
theory  does  not  take  into  account  the  Negro 
who  just  can't  find  a  job  because  of  the 
prejudice  of  his  white  brother.  After  aU, 
the  Negro  can't  help  the  color  of  his  own 
skin.  This  theory  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  mother  of  three  children  whose 
husband  deserted  her;  it  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  children  of  the  poor  who  are 
too  young  to  work;  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  victims  of  automation  or  cyber- 
nation, which  is  eliminating  some  40,000 
jobs  a  week.  Poor,  slimi  schopls,  often  with 
at  least  de  facto  segregation,  which  fall  even 
to  teach  some  children  even  how  to  read, 
caiuiot  be  blamed  on  the  children  who  at- 
tend them.  This  bootstrap  theory  does  not 
take  Into  effect  the  debilitating  effect  of 
poverty  and  ghettos  on  people,  the  despair 
and  numbness  and  hopelessness  which  It 
spawns  in  people,  bo  that  they  lose  their 
nerve  and  sink  back  into  more  and  more 
poverty.  No,  this  bootstrap  theory  which 
may  be  true  in  a  few  cases.  Is  not  a  worthy 
attitude  of  the  modem  American  when  con- 
fronted with  the  facts  of  poverty  in  our 
midst. 

This  attitude  is  especially  unworthy  of  the 
Christian.  And  so,  may  I  suggest  what  ought 
to  be  our  attitude  toward  poverty,  an  atti- 
tude which  is  American  and  Christian.  We 
ought  to  develop  an  attitude  of  genuine 
sympathy  and  concern  toward  the  poor.  We 
should  look  upon  them  as  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  children  of  the  one  God,  along  with 
us.  And  we  should  be  challenged  to  try  to 
help  them  In  every  possible  way.  This  is 
made  very  clear  in  omt  Scripture  passage: 
"For  this  is  the  message  •  •  •  that  we 
should  love  one  another.  •  •  •  If  anyone 
has  the  world's  goods  and  sees  his  brother 
in  need,  yet  closes  his  heart  against  him, 
how  does  God's  love  abide  in  him?  Little 
children,  let  us  not  love  Ir  word  and  In 
speech  but  In  deed  and  In  truth." 

TWs  loving  in  word,  directed  to  the  poor 
in  our  midst,  will  take,  of  coiu^e,  many 
forms.  One,  there  wiU  always  be  a  need  for 
acts  of  personal  charity,  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis.  More  often  than  not,  however, 
this  personal  charity  wUl  be  through  private 
institutions,  such  as  those  represented  In  the 
community  chest,  and  through  all  kinds  of 
church  institutions  such  as  Church  World 
Service.  But  such  help  is  really  inadequate 
to  meet  people's  real  needs  in  depth.  This  is 
where  the  goverrunent  comes  in,  local.  State, 
and  Federal.  Government  represents  you 
and  me,  and  the  taxes  we  pay  for  govern- 
ment help  is  really  Christian  charity  work- 
ing through  government.  We  need,  certainly, 
the  kind  of  welfare  which  is  available,  and 
it  ought  to  be  made  more  adequate.  We 
need  social  security  and  aid  to  dependent 
children.  And  we  need  the  kind  of  massive 
Governmnet  programs  which  have  recently 
been  provided  by  the  Congress,  especially 
those  programs  which  aim  at  job  retraining, 
and  helping  deprived  children  get  a  Head 
Start,  and  giving  youth  Job  Corps  training, 
etc.  All  this  is  needed,  and  much  more. 
We  have  just  begun  to  fight  against  poverty. 
Michael  Harrington,  in  "The  Other  America," 
has  written,  "I  want  to  tell  every  well-fed  and 
optimistic  American  that  it  Is  intolerable 
that  so  many  millions  should  be  maimed  in 
body  and  in  spirit."* 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  May  in  a  speech  before  the  Political 
Action  Institute  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  I 
urged  a  course  in  Vietnam  that  paralleled 
the  one  taken  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. It  seemed  to  me  then  and  it 
still  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
could  not  ethically  shrug  off  the  mantel 
of  world  leadership  that  has  been  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  free  world. 

The  wisdom  of  that  administration 
I>olicy  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
column  by  Joseph  Alsop  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  feel  this  article  makes  quite 
clear  the  need  for  and  purpose  of  our 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  this  will  add 
to  the  vmderstanding  of  those  who  were 
not  afforded  the  opportunity  of  reading 
this  column. 

Mr.   Alsop's  column  and  my  speech 

follow : 

Smabtt's  Paett 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

TOKYO. — ^Both  in  Hong  Kong,  and  here  in 
Tokyo,  the  China-watchers  are  currently 
playing  a  game  that  is  both  amusing  and  In- 
Btructive.  It  starts  with  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Oonmiunlsts'  great  annual  celebra- 
tion of  their  revolutionary  anniversary  on 
October  1  was  painfully  like  Smarty's  party, 
to  which  nobody  came. 

Maybe  that  Is  going  too  far,  for  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  was  certainly  on 
hand,  there  was  also  a  commercial  delegation 
from  Pakistan,  and  there  was  a  very  minor 
member  of  the  preupheaval  Indonesian 
Cabinet. 

But  there  were  no  Jajwmese  or  Filipinos 
or  Burmans  or  Singaporeans.  Africa,  where 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  colleagues  have  lately 
been  spending  milUonB  that  China  can  111 
afford,  was  strikingly  poorly  represented. 
The  absence  of  the  North  Koreans — once  the 
closest  of  Peiplng's  allies — and  even  the 
North  Vietnamese — so  widely  supposed  to  be 
entirely  under  Peiplng's  thumb — was  rather 
glaringly  conspicuous. 

In  short,  this  was  a  party  Uke  one  of  the 
more  ghastly  diplomatic  receptions  in  Wash- 
ington, which  are  unattended  by  anyone  ex- 
cept poor  duty-State  Department  ofBclals 
and  old  ladles  who  go  to  eat  free  canapes. 
The  game  of  the  China-watchers  consists  of 
making  up  the  very  different  kind  of  guest 
list  the  Chinese  Communists  would  rurely 
have  been  able  to  annotmce,  if  only  the 
Americans  had  duly  proved  to  be  "paper 
tigers"  in  Vietnam  this  winter  and  spring. 
Just  as  Mao  Tse-tung  always  said  we  would. 

A  minimum  hypothetical  guest  list  in- 
cludes heads  of  state  or  foreign  ministers 
from  the  two  other  Asian  Communist  coun- 
tries and  perhaps  some  Eastern  European 
Communist  states  as  well;  plus  heads  or 
foreign  ministers  from  all  the  unallned 
Asian  counties  except  India  and  a  good  many 
In  Africa  too:  plus  discreetly  inconspicuous 
yet  highly  significant  delegations  from  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  maybe  one  or  two  more 
westward-leaning  states  in  Asia. 

The  China-watchers'  game  is  no  light  Joke. 
It  is  expertly  played  by  men  with  long  and 
intimate  Asian  experience.    Hence  It  should 
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to  those  lacking  serious  Asian 
are  so  constantly  warning 
States  is  "losing  friends  in 
to   be   a   paper   tiger   in 
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place  where  we  now  have  almost  completely 
replaced  Great  Britain  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  We  are  called  upon  to  do  what 
the  British  did  prior  to  1900.  She  was  some- 
what the  world  police  force.  Scandinavian 
seamen  could  rove  the  fishing  waters  in  the 
North  Atlantic  because  they  knew  the  Brit- 
ish Navj-  would  protect  them  if  any  difficulty 
arose.  We,  in  the  United  States,  now  fulfill 
this  same  role  for  many  small  nations.  This 
may  not  be  as  we  would  prefer,  but  at  the 
moment,  we  have  no  real  alternative  but  to 
accept  our  obligation  as  a  Nation  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  and  to  develop  a  politi- 
cal and  economic  climate  where  people  can 
work  and  live  as  they  wish  under  a  Demo- 
cratic system. 

One  criticism  has  been  that  the  Vietna- 
mese themselves  cannot  and  do  not  fight. 
This  Lb  simply  not  true.  This  is  a  tough 
war,  and  the  Vietnamese  are  a  tough  people 
to  have  stood  up  under  It  and  to  be  holding 
their  heads  above  water  after  20  years  of  vio- 
lence and  uncertainty. 

To  see  the  situation  In  true  perspective, 
take,  for  example,  one  fact  alone — that  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1964  the  Vietcong  as- 
sassinated more  than  400  local  officials  and 
kidnaped  another  700.  Now  try  to  project 
what  an  equivalent  amount  of  gangsterism 
would  do  to  government  performance  In  this 
country.  Then  attempt  to  project  that  ef- 
fect. In  turn,  into  the  situation  In  a  country 
such  as  South  Vietnam  which  is  Just  learn- 
ing the  art  of  self-government. 

This  procedure  has  been  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  the  Communists,  to  weaken  the 
country  by  reducing  the  number  of  trained 
administrators. 

The  Vietnamese  military  forces  continue 
to  fight  well.  Our  own  military  men  con- 
sider most  of  them  as  tough  and  brave  as 
any  in  the  world.  Though  there  have  been 
military  reverses,  there  have  also  been  vic- 
tories— which  sometimes  do  not  make  head- 
lines. 

Living  conditions  In  the  south  are  superior 
to  those  in  the  north.  There  has  been  a 
continued  flow,  or  flight,  of  people  from 
North  Vietnam  since  the  Communist  take- 
over— to  the  south.  There  is  no  like  move- 
ment to  the  north. 

This  shows  that  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
not  voting  with  their  feet  or  their  hearts  for 
communism. 

The  campaign  that  is  going  on  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  a  civil  war.  But  this 
is  a  misnomer.  If  this  were  a  true  clvU  war. 
let  me  ask  why  then  have  not  the  majority 
of  the  Buddhist  and  Catholic  leaders  and 
their  people  Joined  this  Communist  cause? 
Discontent,  there  may  have  been — and  local 
recruiting  by  the  Vietcong,  largely  through 
intimidation,  has  taken  place.  This  whole 
campaign,  however,  would  never  have  been 
possible  without  the  direction,  personnel, 
key  materifU.  and  total  support  coming  from 
the  north.  Nor  would  It  have  been  possible 
either,  without  the  strong  moral  support 
and  key  material,  when  needed,  provided 
by  Pelping  and.  up  to  1962  at  least,  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thousands  of  highly  trained 
men  coming  from  the  north,  along  with  the 
crucial  Items  of  equipment  and  munitions, 
have  been  from  the  start  the  mainspring  of 
the  Vietcong  insurgency.  This  has  been  all 
along  a  Communist  subversive  aggression. 
In  total  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  as 
well  as  general  principles  of  international 
behavior. 

Indeed  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  has 
been  publicly  stated  many  times  by  Hanoi 
itself,  beginning  with  a  1960  Communist 
Party  conference  In  North  Vietnam  which 
declared  the  p>ollcy  of- — as  they  put  It — "lib- 
erating" the  south.  In  February,  President 
Johnson  gave  the  anti-Communist  war  in 
Vietnam  a  new  dimension.  The  significance 
of  his  action  Is  both  military  and  political. 

By  ordering  American  warplanes  to  attack 
targets  In  North  Vietnam,  Mr.  Johnson  de- 


stroyed any  illusion  that  the  Hanoi  regime 
enjoyed  a  "privileged  sanctuary"  from  which 
to  continue  to  supply  leadership  and  ma- 
terial for  the  Vietcong  attacking  American 
and  South  Vletnemese  forces  below  the  17th 
parallel. 

When  he  acquiesced  In  the  decision  to  let 
South  Vietnam's  own  air  force  Join  In  the 
retaliatory  strikes,  he  gave  a  much  needed 
boost  In  morale  to  the  military  forces  ot  that 
country,  which  were  so  long  at  the  mercy  of 
hit-and-run  guerrilla  tactics  difficult  to 
counter. 

The  immediate  effect  in  the  United  States 
of  the  President's  decision  to  retaliate 
against  North  Vietnam  for  the  actions  of  Its 
agents  in  South  Vietnam  was  to  lessen  criti- 
cism from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

Those  who  had  been  demanding  more  de- 
cisive action  were  pleased,  although  the 
limited  retaliatory  responses  did  not  satisfy 
those  who  would  like  an  all-out  assault  on 
Hanoi  and  even  Red  China.  But  It  appre- 
ciably diminished  the  clamor  of  those  critics 
who  had  felt  the  United  States  was  turning 
the  other  cheek  too  often. 

At  the  other  extreme.  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
cision to  demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  "paper  tiger**  halted  mounting 
spjeculatlon  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
that  Washington  was  Inclined  toward  some 
sort  of  international  negotiation  which 
woiild  lead  to  "neutralization  of  South  Viet- 
nam." This  speculative  trend  had  to  be 
stopped  before  It  sapped  the  will  of  the 
Americans  and  their  South  Vietnamese  al- 
lies to  continue  the  struggle. 

Having  had  one  unfortunate  experience  In 
negotiating  a  "neutralization"  deal — the 
1962  agreement  of  Laos — the  United  States 
wanted  nothing  like  that  at  this  point  in  the 
southeast  Asian  conflict. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  recall 
what  happened  after  the  1954  agreement 
when  the  south  fulfilled  its  conmiitment  to 
disarm — a  circumstance  which  did  not  take 
place  in  the  north.  Recently  McGeorge 
Bundy  said  that  all  wars  eventually  end  by 
negotiation. 

But  wiser  men  than  Bundy  learned  and 
said  long  ago  that  a  nation  never  wins  at 
the  conference  table  anything  that  it  was 
not  prepared  to  win  by  force  of  arms  on  the 
battlefield  if  it  had  to.  We  suspect  that 
President  Johnson  knows  this. 

When  we  analyze  the  Vietnamese  situation 
as  It  prevails,  we  must  not  fail  to  take  Into 
accoxmt  the  Communist  activities  in  Thai- 
land which  completely  belle  the  assertion 
that  they  are  only  Interested  in  liberation 
of  peace-loving  people  from  oppressors  and 
are  fostering  a  program  of  nationalism 
among  the  emerging  nations.  If  there  is 
any  nation  that  has  become  a  national  state 
and  whose  people  are  peace  loving  and  which 
has  been  living  In  peace  with  its  neighbors, 
it  Is  that  of  the  ThaL  Yet  this  country 
must  operate  almost  in  a  state  of  war  to 
prevent  and  halt  Communist  efforts  to  in- 
sidiously subject  their  land. 

Thus  we  see  that  based  on  their  own 
rationalization,  the  Communists  have  abso- 
lutely no  business  in  Thailand. 

As  to  the  basic  alternatives,  so  long  as 
South  Vietnam  is  ready  to  carry  on  the  fight, 
withdrawal  Is  unthinkable.  A  negotiation 
that  produced  a  return  to  the  essentials  of 
the  1954  accord  and  thus  an  Independent 
£>.nd  secure  South  Vietnam  would  of  course 
be  an  answer.  Indeed  the  answer.  But  nego- 
tiation would  hardly  be  promising  that  ad- 
mitted communism  to  South  Vietnam — that 
did  not  control  the  Hanoi  regime — that  ex- 
posed South  Vietnam,  and  perhaps  other 
countries  in  the  area,  to  renewed  Communist 
aggression  at  will,  with  only  nebulous  or  re- 
mote guarantees — this  sort  of  negotiation  is 
likewise  unthinkable. 

As  for  enlarging  our  own  actions,  we  can- 
not speak  surely  about  the  future,  for  the 
aggressors  themselves  share  the  responslblli- 
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ties  for  such  eventualities.  We  have  shown, 
in  our  reaction  to  North  Vietnam's  attacks 
against  us  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  else- 
where, that  we  can  act,  and  North  Vietnam 
knows  this  and  must  know  its  own  weak- 
nesses. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  must  persist  in  our  efforts  there, 
with  patience  rather  than  petulance,  cool- 
ness rather  than  recklessness,  and  with  a 
continuing  ability  to  separate  the  real  from 
the  merely  wished-for. 

As  a  great  power,  we  are  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  find  ourselves  in  situations  where 
we  simply  do  not  have  easy  choices,  where 
there  simply  are  not  Immediate  or  ideal 
solutions  available.  We  cannot  then  allow 
ourselves  to  yield  to  frustration,  but  must 
stick  to  the  Job,  doing  all  we  can  and  doing 
it  better. 

The  national  Interests  that  have  brought 
us  Into  the  Vietnam  struggle  are  valid,  and 
they  do  not  become  less  so  Just  because  the 
going  gets  rough,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  President  Johnson  said  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  "Our  goal  is  peace  In 
southeast  Asia.  That  will  come  only  when 
aggressors  leave  their  neighbors  in  peace. 
What  is  at  stake  Is  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
in  that  cause,  America  will  never  be  found 
wanting." 


The  Book 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial" in  the  Washington  Star,  of  Tues- 
day, October  19,  1965,  entitled  "The 
Book,"  which  Is  recognition  of  National 
Bible  Week,  the  third  week  of  October. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  writ- 
ten summaries  of  what  the  Bible  means 
to  all  of  us  that  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Book 

It  isn't  a  book  at  all,  really;  It's  a  col- 
lection of  books  and  it  tells  a  rambling,  dis- 
jointed story  that  begins  with  Middle  East- 
ern musings  on  how  the  world  was  made 
and  ends  in  late  Greek  poetry  on  how  it  shall 
be  saved. 

From  the  creation  and  the  fall,  we  whirl 
tlirough  the  early  generations  of  man,  the 
famous  "begats,"  to  the  catastrophes  of  Lot 
and  Noah  and  God's  bow  set  in  the  clouds  as 
a  sign  of  peace.  Then  Abraham  comes  out 
of  Ur  and  all  before  seems  prelude.  Pacts 
w^lth  God  are  made  and  renewed.  Problems 
of  marriage  and  inheritance  are  solved  in 
strange  ways.  The  patriarchs  consistently 
show  a  wry  humor  in  their  dealings  with 
God  and  with  them.  He  often  speaks  in 
sublime  irony,  both  sides  thus  completely 
different  from  the  slave-master  religious  re- 
lationship common  to  the  time. 

Jacob  becomes  Israel,  the  people  of  God, 
and  his  son,  Joseph,  rules  in  Egypt,  a  light 
to  the  gentiles.  Abruptly,  darkness  falls  on 
Egypt  and  out  of  It  rises  a  new  leader,  Moses, 
who  fashions  a  new  people  of  God  out  of 
slaves  and  leads  them  fitfully  and  rebel- 
liously  toward  the  Promised  Land.  Battles 
follow  and  civil  wars  and  the  rearing  of  a 


throne  in  Israel,  whereon  finally  sits  David 
the  King,  shepherd,  hero,  warrior  and  cor- 
rupt, ruler,  yet  a  poet  of  piercing  sweet 
power,  whose  songs  still  solace  and  lift  up 
the  heart  of  man. 

The  corruption  of  power,  which  began  with 
Saul,  continues  through  the  kings,  splits  the 
kingdom,  leads  the  people  Into  captivity  be- 
side the  waters  of  Babylon. 

Now  the  Jumbled,  crowded  story  begins  to 
shift  as  If  to  another  key,  that  of  prophecy. 
From  this  point  on,  in  good  times  or  bad,  and 
there  are  more  bad  than  good,  the  spirit  of 
the  people  of  God  Is  found  no  more  In  kings 
but  in  the  lonely.  Insistent  outraged,  mourn- 
ing voices  of  God's  prophets.  The  voice  Is 
one  of  Increasing  ethical  precision  in  a  call  to 
the  people  to  return  to  God's  ways. 

Throughout  all  this  long  tale  there  have 
been  Interludes  of  great  human  pathos  and 
love:  Ruth  amid  the  alien  corn,  Susannah 
and  the  elders,  the  trials  of  Job,  the  song 
which  is  Solomon's. 

For  the  Christian  reader,  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  another  change  in  key,  the  grand 
clhnax  of  the  elaborate  story,  in  which  all 
the  major  themes  of  the  past — the  fashion- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  people  of  God, 
the  building  of  Hl^  city,  the  vmderstandlng 
of  His  law,  the  human  notes  of  pathos  and 
tragedy — all  these  are  brought  to  resolution 
in  the  birth,  teachings,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Messiah. 

At  the  end,  the  thousands  of  people  and 
events  reveal  their  substantial  unity  and  a 
dynamic,  directed  movement  through  time 
toward  God  and  eternity. 

Jews  or  Christians,  or  vaguely  agnostic  stir- 
vivors  of  those  faiths,  we  are  indeed  people 
of  the  Book.  It  has  formed  us,  our  minds, 
our  ways,  our  laws,  and  institutions.  This 
third  week  of  October  is  National  Bible  Week. 
There  can  be  no  observance  more  fitting  and 
more  rewarding  than  to  open  and  read  the 
Holy  Book. 


Veterans  Organizations  Support  Investi- 
gation of  Finance  Companies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
heartened  by  the  support  that  the  na- 
tional veterans  organizations  are  giving 
to  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
chairman  also  of  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee,  which  has  been  investi- 
gating loan-shark  finance  companies. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  has  already  passed  a 
resolution  supporting  the  efforts  of 
Chainnan  Patman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Domestic  Fiiiance  Subcom- 
mittee. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  infoim  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  U.S.A.,  at  their  recent  national  con- 
vention, also  passed  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  subcommittee's  efforts  and  urging 
that  the  Defense  Department  place  off 
limits  these  unscrupulous  loan  com- 
panies which  specialize  in  loans  to  serv- 
icemen, 

The  news  release  from  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  about  this  resolution  follows: 


Washington. — Efforts  of  Chairman  Weight 
Patman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  expose  and  combat  the  ex- 
ploitation of  U.S.  military  personnel  by  un- 
scrupuloiis  loan  companies  have  been  com- 
mended by  National  Conmiander  Milton  A. 
Weddor  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Waldor,  al  Newark,  N.J.,  called  the  at- 
tention of  Chairman  Patman,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  to  a  resolution  on  the  subject  adopted 
by  JWV  at  Its  recent  national  convention. 
Mr.  Waldor  said  that  Representative  Pat- 
man's  Investigation  and  hearings  comple- 
mented the  objectives  sought  by  his  organi- 
zation. 

The  JWV  resolution  noted  that  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  pay  an  estimated  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  In  exorbitant  Interest  and  excess 
charges  on  consumer  credit.  Aiming  at  mili- 
tary patronage,  loan  companies  have  hired 
former  high-ranking  military  oflScers  to  serve 
as  officers  of  the  firms,  giving  enlisted  men  a 
false  sense  of  (fijnfidence. 

In  the  opinion  of  JWV  the  exploitation  of 
servicemen  "is  bound  to  effect  their  per- 
formance in  the  line  of  duty." 

National  Commander  Waldor  hailed  new 
Department  of  Defense  directives  aimed  at 
achieving  more  ethical  practices  by  busi- 
nesses catering  to  military  personnel.  "This 
response  to  the  disclosures  made  by  Chair- 
man Patman's  committee  is  in  consonance 
with  JWV  recommendations  as  enacted  by 
resolution  of  our  national  convention.** 

During  last  month's  national  convention 
the  .rwv  went  on  record  in  support  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  cooperation  with  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Ho  vise  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  exposing  the  sharp  practices  of  a  number 
of  loan  companies  specializing  in  loans  to 
armed  services  personnel.  At  that  time  the 
JWV  convention  urged  that  such  companies 
be  placed  "off  limits." 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  the  oldest  active  war 
veterans  organization  in  the  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  F^e  Arts  at  Came^e 
Institute  of  Technology,  Dr.  Norman  O. 
Rice,  has  recently  written  an  illuminat- 
ing article,  "The  Artist  and  His  Studies," 
which  appeared  in  the  September  15  is- 
sue of  the  Carnegie  Tech  Tartan.  This 
article  is  especially  pertinent  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  enactment  into  law 
of  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Artist  and  His  Studies 
(By  Dr.  Norman  O.  Rice,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Pine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Plttsbm-gh,  Pa)  1 
A  "fine  arts  student"  Is  scarcely  »  type 
that  can  be  pinned  down  by  generalities. 
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THAN  CRAFT  LEARXING 


of  the  school  then  Is  not  to 
craft  training  exclusively  for 
The   kind   of  digital  dex- 
liiuslclans  and  draftsmen   need 
and  must  be  encouraged  and 
developed  to  whatever  strength 
The  same  can  be  said  of 
as  they  are  practiced  by  slng- 
The  projection  of  a  tone  Is 
as  the  projection  of  a  word 
ducatlon  in  the  arts  ended  at 
things,   otir   task  would  be 
and  much  duller.    As  it 
In  each  of  our  programs  with 
of  mastering   adequate  tech- 
departments    approach    this 
ach   In   Its   own  way. 
,  all  fine  arts  programs  build 
of  adeqxiate  techniques 
emphasis  on  the  adequate  ex- 
i^eas,  stress  on  expressive  capa- 
as  a  student  matures. 
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CIHCl  MVKNTIMO   OBSOLXSCENCX 
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deal  on  this  campus  about  preparing  stu- 
dents to  circumvent  the  pull  toward  obso- 
lescence. We  do  not  have,  in  fine  arts,  quite 
the  same  protolems  that  are  found  elsewhere, 
but  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts  tries  to  do  precisely  this  for  the 
people  It  touches.  The  obsolescence  we  face, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  is  of  a  different  kind.  A 
good  new  idea  Ln  architecture  does  not  make 
obsolete  a  good  old  idea.  It  is  pointle^o. 
however,  to  go  on  simply  reproducing  old 
ideas  or  forms  or  encouraging  their  repro- 
duction Ln  a  school. 

Artists,  that  is  to  say  creative  and  imagi- 
native people,  must  learn  how  to  make  out 
of  all  the  impingements  in  their  lives  a  syn- 
thesis resulting  in  an  overt  statement,  one 
of  fresh  Interpretation  or  of  new  import. 
"Heard  melodies  are  sweet  but  those  un- 
heard are  sweeter"  Is  hardly  the  analysis 
of  a  musician;  It  Is  a  poetic  verbal  image 
based  on  still  another  visual  image.  A 
musician  needs  to  hear  the  melody  to  judge 
its  "sweetness"  and  unless  he  can  create  It 
according  to  his  standards  he  has  no  func- 
tion. We  can  proceed  through  all  the  arts 
and  find  parallels.  A  design  which  is  de- 
scribed in  words  does  not  exist  for  the 
architect,  the  potter,  the  pyainter,  the  play- 
wright, the  printer — they  can  Imagine  all 
they  choose  but  ultimately  they  have  to 
produce.  It  is  only  by  making  external 
whatever  ideas  have  been  generated  that  the 
artist's  ideas  can  be  Judged. 

FINE   ARTS    CDRRICITLUM 

With  all  of  the  preamble,  what  can  I  say 
about  the  curriculiun  In  the  college?  I  can 
describe  it  In  fairly  succinct  terms.  Archi- 
tecture has  5  years  and  the  other  depart- 
ments have  4  years;  Into  these  time  limits 
(which  as  I  have  suggested  are  purely  arbi- 
trary and  which  may  not  be  at  all  realistic 
for  their  purpose)  we  have  developed  pro- 
grams which  vary  from  department  to  de- 
partment and  even  Isetween  options  In  the 
same  department.  About  25  percent  of  the 
total  credit  required  In  the  college  Is  In  the 
general  area  of  the  humanities. 

Some  years  ago  the  faculties  of  this  college, 
working  with  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
developed  two  basic  coursee.  The  first  year 
we  provide  a  combination  writing  and  read- 
ing course,  which  we  call  thought  and  ex- 
pression; in  the  second  year  we  require  a  sur- 
vey of  man's  criltiual  history  (that  Is  to  say 
history  with  emphasis  on  man's  culturaJ 
achievement  rather  than  on  his  military, 
pwlltlcal  or  economic  mutations) .  This 
course  Is  called  History  of  Arts  and  Civiliza- 
tion. It  Is  possible  for  scholars  to  be  scorn- 
ful of  both  of  these  courses  because  they  at- 
t€mp>t  far  too  much  in  the  time  we  give 
them.  They  are  Intensive,  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  reading  and  writing  and  they 
are  taught  with  varying  levels  of  success  by 
various  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  at- 
tempted them  over  the  years.  In  spite  of 
their  limitations,  they  do  stimulate  a  desire 
In  many  students  to  read  more  widely  and 
they  provide  a  base  for  intelligent  reading. 
In  the  10  years  I  have  been  on  the  campus 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  both  of 
these  courses.  The  English  and  history  de- 
partments have  worked  hard  and  helpfully 
with  our  own  faculties  In  the  hope  of  max- 
imizing their  Interest  and  effectiveness.  Al- 
though these  courses  are  taken  by  all  fine 
arts  students,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
necessarily  ideal  for  all  students  In  the  col- 
lege. For  various  reasons  it  Is  simpler  to 
mandate  these  two  courses  than  to  give  be- 
ginning students  a  wide  option,  as  many 
more  complex  and  diversified  universities 
have  done.  In  general,  I  believe  ours  are 
good  coursee  for  our  people;  if  I  did  not 
think  they  were  good  college  level  coursee 
for  anyone,  I  would  not  Judge  them  to  be 
good  enough  for  the  College  of  Pine  Arts. 
It  follows    that   we   would   be   Inconsistent 


were  we  to  deny  the  privilege  of  taking  these 
courses  to  anyone  on  campus. 

CAN  OTHiXS  BENEFIT? 

Within  the  college  we  are  integrated  to  the 
degree  that  schedules  will  permit.  We  do 
not  exclude  architects  from  sections  which 
are  basically  for  music  students,  and  so  on. 
The  long  laboratory  hours  required  in  the 
college  make  scheduling  for  mixed  groups 
extremely  diCacult.  Because  of  oui  own 
scheduling  problem,  the  pattern  of  classes 
designed  for  fine  arts  is  apt  to  be  unpopu- 
lar elsewhere  on  the  campus  and  this  is  one 
partlcal  situation,  I  suppose,  which  keeps 
us  from  enrolling  students  from  other  col- 
leges in  these  courses.  There  is  nothing 
mystical  in  thought  and  expression  or  history 
of  arts  and  civilization,  however,  that  in  it- 
sell  makes  either  course  more  or  less  valuable 
than  another  course  in  the  same  field.  I 
happen  to  agree  that  cultiu-al  history  for 
people  in  the  arts  has  more  meaning  and  ex- 
cites more  Interest  and  j-esponse  than  does 
political  history.  To  a  historian  who  Is  dif- 
ferently oriented,  this  may  seem  incompre- 
hensible but  for  many  people  man's  cultural 
achievements  can  be  as  significant  as  his  ex- 
changes of  power.  Because  man  leaves  be- 
hind him  artifacts  that  can  be  looked  at  and 
evaluated,  his  record  In  cviltural  terms  Is 
quite  clear:  it  does  not  depend  on  a  phrase  6r 
value  Judgment  seen  through  an  overlay  of 
many  years. 

ELECTIVE   TIME 

Most  students  in  the  college  take  a  psy- 
chology course  Ln  the  third  yer.r  and  there- 
after they  are  free  to  spend  their  elective 
time  on  anything  that  presents  Itself.  A 
year  or  two  ago  I  made  a  survey  of  the  kinds 
of  courses  that  art  students  get  Into  at  Jun- 
ior and  senior  levels.  The  range  is  surpris- 
ingly wide,  and  the  number  of  students  mov- 
ing into  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  lan- 
guages, humanities  and  the  arts  other  than 
their  own,  surprisingly  great.  Artists  are, 
after  all,  people — sometimes.  If  they  are  good 
artists,  people  with  perceptions  heightened 
by  experience  and  possessing  a  vast  curiosity 
about  everything  that  goes  on. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  achieve  this  high 
state  of  receptivity  with  every  student.  No 
art  school  does.  We  have  our  full  share  of 
good  people,  however,  and  in  my  view  we  are 
one  of  the  more  highly  favored  schools  In 
this  respect.  I  have  lived  among  student 
and  faculty  artists  through  all  of  my  days, 
and  I  assure  you  they  are  as  diverse,  as  sub- 
ject to  period  of  exaltation  and  exhaustion, 
as  keenly  concerned  about  the  world  as  it  is 
or  as  it  could  be,  as  anxious  to  assist  others, 
as  full  of  frailty  and  nobility,  as  prone  to  the 
ordinary  and  the  exotic  as  any  other  group 
you  can  Imagine. 

THE   OVERPPROJECTORS 

Art  students  tend  to  respond  externally  to 
the  Ideas  they  are  trying  to  absorb  internally. 
Thus  drama  students  who  are  learning  how 
to  project,  sometimes  overproject  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others.  I  suppose  this  is  disturbing 
to  the  underprojectors  around  them.  In  the 
interest  of  international  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding, however,  I  suggest  that  we  could 
practice  on  this  campus  a  bit  of  tolerance 
toward  those  whose  Ideas  are  not  like  our 
own,  and  this  applies  to  the  painters  who 
look  at  the  actors,  the  actors  who  look  at  the 
musicians,  the  musicians  who  look  at  the 
architects,  and  all  of  the  engineers,  scientists, 
and  humanitarians  who  regard  the  College  of 
Pine  Arts  and  Its  Inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
most  luxuriant  beards  a  few  years  ago  were 
being  worn  (I  think)  by  electrical  engineers, 
though  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  got  the 
credit  for  them.  College  years  are  expressive 
years  and  a  time  when  young  artists  (and 
others)  are  rapidly  growing  in  their  aware- 
ness of  all  the  possibilities  the  world  holds 
for  them.  It  neither  shocks  nor  surprises  me 
when  the  evidence  of  this  phenomenon  is 
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overstated  and  thus  badly  presented  to  the 
public  view.  Eventually,  a  good  artist  learns 
restraint  as  well  as  expression.  He  learns  to 
develop  his  individuality  In  terms  of  his  work 
rather  than  his  person.  At  the  beginning 
stages  it  is  hard  to  learn  everything  at  once, 
and  I  guess  I.  for  one,  would  rather  see  an 
overstatement  of  personality  than  a  flaccid 
kind  of  conformity. 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
in  the  State  of  Texas 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1965 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  30  I  spoke  out  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  protest  the  failure  of  the 
State  of  Texas  to  properly  implement  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  in  Texas.  This  constructive  and 
highly  successful  program  was  designed 
to  equip  unemployed  men  and  women 
with  the  skills  they  must  have  to  find 
employment.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
gram is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
cumulative  data  through  June  30,  1965, 
Indicates  that  74  percent  of  those  per- 
sons trained  under  the  program 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  placed 
in  jobs.  Clearly  this  is  a  program  which 
should  be  supported,  expanded  and  fully 
implemented. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  manpower  training  program  is 
not  being  properly  or  fully  Implemented. 
In  fact.  State  officials  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  Texas  are 
today  wilfully  violating  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  act  and  the  Fed- 
eral policy.    Specifically,  noncompliance 
with  Federal  policy  consists  in  the  total 
exclusion  of   all  private  btisiness   and 
training  schools  from  participation  In 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs.     Contrary  to  the  plain 
language  of  the  act,  and  particularly  the 
amendment  to  the  act  passed  this  year, 
Texas  State  officials  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  public  schools  shall  have 
a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  manpower 
training  and  that  the  private  business 
and  training  schools,  who  are  in  the  tax- 
paying  sector  of  the  economy,  shall  be 
excluded.     This  situation  is  well  docu- 
mented and  I  have  been  complaining 
about  it  and  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
of   the   appropriate  Federal   and  State 
oflficials  for  more  than  5  months. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  I  made,  stating  that: 

Responsible  State  officials  are  now  giving 
active  consideration  to  the  involvement  of 
private    schools    in    manpower    training. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  after  al- 
most 3  years  from  the  time  the  act  was 
first  passed  that  the  State  of  Texas  was 
now  giving  consideration  to  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  But  I  served 
notice  on  the  Office  of  Education  as  well 
as  the  State  agencies  involved  that  I 
would    not   be    satisfied    until    private 


schools  in  Texas  were  in  fact  given  an  op- 
portvmity  to  contribute  to  the  program. 
Today,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
after  additional  inquiries,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  informed  me  that  It  has 
notified  all  the  States  that  Federal  ap- 
proval and  fimding  of  projects  will  be 
withheld  where  the  State  refuses  to  per- 
mit private  business  and  training  schools 
to  participate  in  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  programs.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  funded  100  percent  with 
Federal  fimds.  This  fact  should  be 
marked  with  more  than  passing  interest 
by  all  the  Federal  and  State  officials 
concerned  with  the  program. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  a  meet- 
ing has  been  scheduled  by  Texas  State 
officials  with  the  private  school  com- 
mxmity  at  Austin.  Tex.,  on  November  2, 
to  resolve  the  question  of  utilization  of 
private  schools  in  the  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  act 
was  amended  this  year  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  establishing  guidelines  for  the 
States  to  foUow  in  determining  whether 
to  use  public  or  private  schools,  and  to 
further  encourage  the  use  of  private 
schools  where  they  can  provide  equip- 
ment and  ti4dning  not  available  in  public 
schools,  or  where  at  comparable  cost 
they  can  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training,  or  an  expanded  use  of  the  Indi- 
vidual referral  method,  ca:  aid  in  reduc- 
ing more  quickly  unemployment  or  cur- 
rent and  prospective  manpower  short- 
ages. 

State  and  Federal  officials  tiiroughout 
the  Nation,  not  only  in  Texas,  should  take 
cognizance  of  these  guidelines.  This  Is 
no  time  to  smother  our  manpower  pro- 
gram imder  clouds  of  regulations  inter- 
preted with  narrow  vision.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  letter  being  circulated  by  the 
Office  of  Education  wUl  serve  to  Invigo- 
rate the  manpower  program  and  to  en- 
courage State  officials  to  make  full  use  of 
it. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  circular 
letter  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
dated  October  14, 1965. 

U.S.  Department  6f  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  14, 1965. 
C.L.  4093. 

Sent  to:  State  directors  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 
Sent  by:  Walter  M.  Arnold,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 
Subject:  Use  of  private  educational  or  train- 
ing institutions  for  manpower  training. 
Statutory  provisions  and  congressional  In- 
tent: Section  231  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  as  amended  provides 
that  "•  •  •  State      agencies      shall      pro- 
vide •   •   •  training  through  public  educa- 
tional  agencies   or   institutions   or   through 
arrangements    with    private    educaticaial    or 
training  institutions  where  such  private  in- 
stitutions can  provide  equipment  or  services 
not  available  In  public  institutions,  particu- 
larly for  training  in  technical  and  subpro- 
fesslonal  occupations,  or  where  such  institu- 
tions can,  at  comparable  cost,    (1)    provide 
substantially    equivalent    training,    or     (2) 
make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the  indi- 
vidual referral  method,  or  (3)  aid  In  reducing 
more  quickly  unemployment  or  current  and 
prospective  manpower  shortages." 


Senate  Rep<M-t  No.  123  contains  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  this  action:  "The  commit- 
tee adopted  an  amendment  setting  forth 
speclflc  guidelines  for  the  States  to  follow  in 
determining  whether  to  uee  public  or  pri- 
vate facilities  for  institutional  training.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  pneeat  require- 
ment that  private  facilities  can  only  be  used 
if  they  make  possible  reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  too  restrictive  and  tends  to  dls- 
co\irage  the  States  use  of  private  institutions 
where  existing  private  facilities  might  have 
advantages  over  pubUc  facilities.  Sj>eclfi- 
cally,  private  institutions  may  have  equip- 
ment or  services  not  available  in  public  fa- 
culties. Furthermore,  training  of  individuals 
may  be  facilitated  where  a  particular  train- 
ing course  is  available  at  a  private  school." 

House  Report  No.  170  states:  "Congress, 
when  It  passed  the  act  In  1962,  intended  that 
the  facilities  of  properly  qualified,  private 
training  Institutions  could  be  used  for  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  train- 
ing. In  1963,  Congress  reemphasized  Its  de- 
sire to  have  private  institutions  participate 
In  the  program  by  specifically  amending  the 
act  to  authorize  the  State  vocational  educa- 
tion agencies  to  contract  for  training  with 
such  institutions  where  they  'can  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  with  re- 
duced Federal  eipenditxires.' 

"Hearings  on  this  bill  indicated  that  pri- 
vate training  institutions  have  so  far  played 
a  small  but  valuable  role  in  the  Manpower 
Development    and    Training    Act    program. 
These  institutions  can  be  especially  helpful 
in  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  program  in 
certain  situations.     One  of  these  sltuaUons 
arises  when  private  institutions  possess  more 
modern  equipment  and  facilities  than  public 
training  institutions.     Another  exists  when 
a  private  institution  can  readily  abeorb  Into 
one  of  its  ongoing  programs  an  individually 
referred  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  trainee,  or  a  small  group  of  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  trainees,  and 
thus  prevent  these  approved  trainees  from 
waiting  untU  a  speclflc  new  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  project  can  be 
gotten  underway  in  a  public  institution.    An 
additional  case  is  found  when  the  capacity 
of  public  vocational  schools  and  other  public 
institutions  in  an  area  becomes   too   fully 
utilized  to  allow  them  to  take  on  the  desired 
number     of     Manpower    Development    and 
Training    Act   trainees.    •    •    •    In    certain 
States,  however,  legal  or  other  barriers  may 
prevent  a  State's  contributing   (after  June 
30,  1966)  the  required  10  percent  of  training 
costs  to  a  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  project  casigned  to  a  private  insti- 
tution.   In  view  of  this  situation,  the  com- 
mittee has  acted  to  authorize  full  Federal 
financing,  where  necessary,  of  training  proj- 
ects that  can  best  be  carried  on  In  private 
institutions." 

Project  development  and  approval  proce- 
dures: To  lns\ire  that  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  complied  with  Office  at  Education 
regional  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  representatives  may  not  approve 
projects  unless  the  project  application  con- 
tains a  statement  signed  by  the  State  direc- 
tor of  vocational  education,  or  his  authorized 
representative,  docvunentlng:  (1)  the  names 
of  private  training  institutions  or  agencies 
contacted  to  provide  training;  (2)  that  when 
the  State  agency  proposes  to  award  the  train- 
ing project  to  a  private  agency  or  institu- 
tion, it  is  because  of  a  flnding  that  such  In- 
stitution can  provide  equipment  or  services 
that  are  not  available  in  public  institutions, 
particularly  for  training  in  technical  and 
subprofesslonal  occupations,  or  that  such  in- 
stitution or  agency  can,  at  comparable  or 
reduced    ooet,»     (a)     provide    subetantiaUy 


1  Training  coet  comparisons  of  public  and 
private  agencies  or  insUtutiona  ooosldered 
shall  be  documented  In  terms  ot  cost  per 
trainee  hour  of  instruction  as  well  as  total 
project  costs. 
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town  bicentennials;  more  cooperation  with 
local  historical  societies,  libraries,  and 
schools;  set  of  Wedding  Band  china  given 
local  art  institute;  film-strip  of  Currier  & 
Ives  prints  shown;  window  display  of  Amer- 
ican craft  work;  one  chapter  read  American 
poem  of  prose  passage  at  meetings. 

American  History  Month:  Procl.imatlon  by 
Governor  and  five  mayors;  resolution  intro- 
duced In  State  legislature  to  observe  this 
month  in  every  February;  increLu=;ed  partici- 
pation in  American  History  essay  contest; 
587  pupils  from  52  schools;  medals  awarded 
at  State  and  chapter  levels;  posters  and 
stickers  widely  used:  month  observed  In 
school  assemblies;  sp>ot  announcements  on 
seven  radio  stations;  window  and  other  dis- 
plays; 1,305  inches  publicity  in  stories  and 
pictures. 

American  Indians:  Over  200  pounds  cloth- 
ing, beads.  Jewelry  mailed;  programs:  slides 
of  St.  Marys,  Bacone,  Indian  pottery  of 
Southwest  States,  talk  on  Choctaw  Indians, 
Indian  songs,  an  original  poem.  Contribu- 
tions totaled  $152,  plus  money  for  filing 
cabinets  at  St.  Marys.  State  chairman  gave 
Indian  doll  to  chapter  doing  the  most. 

American  music:  National  Anthem  and 
America  sung  at  meetings.  Some  chapters 
had  entire  musical  programs,  especially  at 
Christmas;  audience-participation  programs 
popular;  young  peoples  programs  en- 
couraged. 

Americanism  and  DAR  Manual  for  Citi- 
zenship: Citizen.  U.S.A..  given,  loaned,  to 
radio  stations  and  schools  and  well-received; 
7  chapters  attended  naturalization  courts, 
held  receptions  for  new  citizens  and  gave 
welcome  cards;  1.000  inches  publicity  with 
photos;  201  manuals  and  128  flag  codes 
given;  25  books  or  magazines  to  promote 
Americanism  placed  in  libraries  and  schools; 
$137.75  spent  on  this  program;  $82.70  for 
manuals. 

Children  of  the  American  Revolution:  6 
societies,  62  members,  2  girls  transferred 
Into  DAR.  The  senior  national  president  is 
from  New  Hampshire;  8  national  promoters, 
4  State  boosters;  25  percent  of  CAR  families 
have  CAR  magazines;  12  DAR  members; 
12.000  coupons  mailed;  4  CAR's  attended 
national  convention;  Constitution  Week 
Jointly  observed  with  DAR  and  SAR.  presi- 
dent general  of  latter  was  speaker;  $148  con- 
tributed. 

Conservation:  10  chapters  used  slides  or 
films;  125  trees  and  2.050  seedlings  planted; 
28  chapters  reported  feeding  birds;  aid  of 
town  selectmen  enlisted  to  save  trees  on  a 
common;  material  distributed  to  libraries, 
schools,  Scouts  and  members  of  CAR. 

Constitution  Week:  10th  annual  banquet 
with  CAR  and  SAR.  hosted  by  latter; 
speaker,  president  general  of  NSSAR;  Gov- 
ernor and  three  mayor  signed  proclamation; 
spot  announcements  and  radio  programs 
used;  the  New  Hampshire  educational  TV 
station  gave  special  program;  displays  in 
windows  and  libraries;  special  programs  In 
schools;  State  chairman  wrote  several  ar- 
ticles for  newspapers. 

DAR  good  citizens:  64  girls  participated  In 
annual  pilgrimage  to  State  capital;  top  10 
personally  Interviewed  by  Judges,  first  place 
winner  and  2  runnerups  were  given  U.S. 
bonds  at  State  conference. 

DAR  magazine:  Increase  of  89  subscrip- 
tions, 124  new;  over  25  percent  of  member- 
ship subscribe;  gift  subscriptions  given  to 
schools;  hospitals,  and  an  inn.  One  chapter 
gave  to  grade  schools  having  American  his- 
tory-essay winners,  and  to  a  guest  speaker. 
DAR  magazine  advertising;  More  than 
tripled  for  a  total  of  $1,305. 

DAR  museum:  $428  to  friends.  Including 
1  sponsor.  1  life  member;  $56.13  to  New 
Hampshire  Children's  Attic;  new  trans- 
parancles  purchased  for  DAR  75th  Jubilee 
Book.  Gifts:  Bennington  pottery  child's 
bank;  early  books;  doll's  clothes,  and  mate- 
rials; silk  quilt  for  doll's  bed;  child's  pin  and 
chain;  28-inch  doll,  c.  1860.     In  commemo- 


ration of  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  we  pur- 
chased for  the  museum  a  miniature  doll's 
chair  with  original  stencil,  c.  1820.  To 
Museum  Reference  Library:  "Decorative 
Arts  of  New  Hampshire"  from  Currier  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Manchester. 

DAR  school:  $535  to  six  schools;  several 
chapters  had  schools  programs;  good  cloth- 
ing sent;  books,  gifts  and  money  sent  to 
Hillside  at  Christmas;  1  chapter  annually 
gives  scholarships  to  four  schools;  good  repre- 
scnt;ition  from  New  Hampshire  on  DAR  day 
at  Hillside  in  Marlboro.  Mass. 

Genealogical  records:  7  chapters  completed 
763  forms,  Including  63  supplemental 
sheets — a  large  increase  over  last  year. 

Honor  roll:  President  general's  citation,  2; 
banner  award,  2:  star  award,  4;  silver  award, 
4;  honorable  mention,  3;  total,  15. 

Junior  membership:  Total,  90;  25  percent 
of  new  members  admitted  were  Juniors;  good 
publicity  for  outstanding  State  Junior. 
Pages  served  at  fall  and  spring  conferences; 
1  Junior  is  chapter  regent;  1,  other  ofBcer; 
1,  State  chairman;  4,  chapter  committee 
chairmen;  State  directory  compiled;  success- 
ful first  Junior  bazaar  at  State  conference;  28 
chapters  contributed  to  Helen  Pouch  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  Fund;  Juniors  of  1  chapter 
decorated  large  window  for  Constitution 
Week. 

Lineage  research:  56  potential  members 
were  helped,  resulting  in  membership  for  31; 
volunteers  in  1  chapter  meet  each  month  at 
library  to  help  potentials,  with  good  re- 
sults— the  group  Idea  is  appealing. 

National  defense:  19  chapters  had  entire 
program;  30  devoted  5-10  minutes  each 
meeting;  27  discussed,  3  studied  resolutions; 
7  gave  material  to  schools,  9  to  libraries,  21 
to  interested  individuals,  $18  to  Dollars  for 
Defense;  2  disarmament  kits  to  school  de- 
baters. 

Membership:  New  members,  68;  rein- 
stated. 3;  transfers  in,  8;  deaths,  44;  resigna- 
tions, 19;  dropped,  4;  transfers  out.  6.  Net 
gain,  6. 

Public  relations:  33  chapters  sent  945 
Items  from  37  papers,  DAR  magazine,  CAR 
magazine.  3  State  DAR  bulletins;  New  Hamp- 
shire articles  with  photos  printed  in  DAR 
magazine;  total  Inches.  8.4261/2;  radio  and 
TV,  6Vi  hours;  42  magazines  given  to  public 
Institutions  or  offices. 

Program:  Excellent  topics;  many  shared 
with  nearby  chapters;  American  Heritage 
popular;  ever  mindful  of  national  theme; 
slide  program  with  script,  "Scenic  and  His- 
toric New  Hampshire"  presented  to  NSDAR. 

Student  loan  and  scholarship:  $800  from 
auction  was  given  to  fund;  $200  scholarship 
for  gifted  girl  to  St.  Paul's  School  Advanced 
Studies  program;  1  loan  of  $300  granted;  re- 
payments, $455;   3  chapters  contributed. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
25  chapters  gave  out  80  flag  codes;  3  gave  to 
naturalization  courts:  4  flags  given  to  Girl 
and  Boy  Scouts;  1  chapter  placed  Its  48-star 
flag  In  local  museum;  1  put  flags  around 
town  square  on  Flag  Day;  flags  are  annually 
renewed  on  Revolutionary  soldiers'  graves. 

Transportation:  All  chapters  provide  rides 
to  meetings  and  State  conferences;  3  went  on 
pilgrimages;  good  attendance  at  Cathedral 
of  Pines  DAR  service:  good  representation  at 
DAR  Day  at  Hillside  School. 

Library:  Library  expansion  pledge  paid, 
and  oversubscribed;  3  chairs  purchased  for 
library;  6  books  of  historic  value  given  to 
local  libraries  and  2  to  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society;  32  bound  DAR  magazines  to 
a  public  library  from  1  chapter;  3  chapters 
requested  DAR  magazine  listing  In  Index  of 
Periodical  Literature;  28  subscriptions  to 
DAR  magazines  given  to  schools  or  libraries; 
all  books  on  wanted  list  obtained;  13  chap- 
ters maintain  bookshelves  In  libraries;  Life 
Pictorial  History  of  U.S.A.  given  1  high  school 
as  published,  8  volumes  to  date. 
Geraloine  D.  Ltnde. 
Mrs.  Charlee  E.  Lynde. 
State  Regent,  New  Hampshire, 
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**l  Regret  That  I  Have  But  One  Life  To 
Give  to  My  Coontry** 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WHaON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  particular  time  when  we  see  con- 
tinued disrespectful  demonstrations  be- 
littling our  Nation's  valiant  efforts  to 
halt  communism  in  Asia,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
what  I  believe  is  a  typical  American 
youth  who  has  just  completed  his  re- 
cruit training  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Training 
Center  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

This  young  sailor  addressed  his  letter 
to  Capt.  Fletcher  Hale,  USN,  center 
commander,  U.S.  Naval  Training  Center, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  his  outlook  on  life 
was  so  well  received  at  the  center  that 
It  was  thought  worth  sharing  with  other 
naval  personnel  and  was  published  In 
the  October  1  issue  of  the  San  Diego 
Dispatch,  an  excellent  publication  de- 
voted to  the  Navy.  Marine,  and  Coast 
Guard  community  of  San  Diego. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  contents  of  the  letter  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks: 

Dear  Captain  Hale,  Sir:  I  guess  I'm  Just 
one  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  go 
through  recruit  training  here  at  San  Diego. 
Although  I  have  never  met  you.  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  and  all  the  other  oflacers  wlio 
are  responsible  for  making  men  out  of  young 
material  Jiist  like  me. 

I'm  awful  proud  of  myself  and  for  what 
I  have  accomplished.  Although  I  am  one 
whom  you  have  never  heard  of,  I'm  Just  as 
proud  as  anyone  who  has  passed  before  me. 

No.  I'm  not  an  honorman  or  an  outstand- 
ing recruit  or  an  American  Spirit  Honw 
Medal  winner,  but  in  my  heart  I  am  Just 
as  proud  as  any  of  these  men.  We  all  can't 
be  winners  of  awards  or  medals,  can  we?  I 
have  a  medal,  sir,  that  no  one  can  see.  It's 
my  pride  and  my  satisfEictlon  of  knowing 
that  I  have  done  my  best  since  the  first 
day  I  entered  the  Navy. 

Sir,  I  am  from  a  small  town  In  GetM'gla 
called  Rockmart.  It's  the  kind  of  town  that 
no  one  far  off  knows  of.  but,  sir,  I  love  my 
town,  the  people  In  it  and  everytmng  about 
it.  Sir,  you  should  be  there  in  autumn. 
Kverythlng  is  red.  gold,  and  yellow.  The  fresh 
streams  and  fields  of  clover  are  so  beauti- 
ful, and,  sir.  It's  such  a  wonderful  place  to 
live. 

I'm  stire  there  are  lots  of  places  In  America 
like  Rockmart,  Ga..  and  people  Just  as  proud 
as  me.  If  the  day  comes  when  I  must  lift 
my  strength  with  my  fellow  comrades  and 
fight  to  keep  my  covmtry  free,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  my  life  In  their  defense. 

We  always  dream  of  things  in  the  future 
and  of  having  a  home  and  a  family.     Next 


Simday  I  will  be  married,  and  someday  I  will 
have  children  who  will  grow  up  In  a  womder- 
ful  country  and  learn  to  love  it  as  much  as 
I  do.  I  want  them  to  be  free  and  learn  to 
love  democracy,  and  Bomeday  if  they  have  to 
fight,  I  hope  they  wlU  be  as  proud  as  their 
father. 

I  will  go  to  AB  "A"  School  in  PhUadelphla 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  an  aircraft  electrician,  but  I 
didn't  get  the  school.  I  know  the  Navy  can't 
always  give  us  the  school  we  want,  but  my 
desire  is  to  serve  the  Navy  anyway  and  any- 
where they  need  me.  And  if  that  day  should 
come  when  I  must  give  my  life  for  all  these 
things  I  love  most.  I  am  prepared  to  die  in 
their  defense. 

Yes,  Captain  Hale,  I'm  a  very  proud  man. 
Just  one  of  thousands  who  pass  under  your 
command,  but  honored  to  have  done  so.  My 
coiintry  comes  first  to  me,  sir,  and  with  hon- 
or and  respect  I  quote  tha  words  of  Nathan 
Hale,  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
give  to  my  country." 

With   respect   and   admiration, 

R.C.N. 


An  Independent  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commistion  Imperative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
gravest  issues  now  before  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  Is  that  of  the  Interoceanic 
canal  problem,  especially  as  regards  the 
Panama  Canal.  Over  a  period  of  years 
my  distinguished  colleague  frwn  Penn- 
sylvania has  given  to  the  Nation  in  the 
form  of  major  addresses  In  the  Congress 
and  informative  statements  the  most 
comprehensive  discussions  of  these  mat- 
tecs  in  our  national  history.  In  their 
course,  he  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
Imperative  necessity  for  the  creation  on 
a  broadly  based  and  Independent  Inter- 
oceanic Canals  Commission  to  make  the 
necessary  studies  and  recommendations. 

In  this  effort,  various  Manbers  of  this 
body  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  joined  with  him  in  in- 
troducing bills  to  create  such  body. 
There  have  been  included  such  distin- 
guished legislators  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son]. 

During  the  course  of  my  own  survey 
of  the  subject,  I  have  been  Impressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  Information  avail- 
able In  the  Congressional  Recobb. 
Much  of  this  material  Is  listed  In  con- 
venient form  In  an  extensive  bibliogra- 


phy complied  by  Representative  Clark 
W.  Thompson,  former  chairman  of  a 
special  Subcommittee  on  the  Operations 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  of  September  2, 
1964,  under  the  title  of  "Isthmian  Canal 
Policy  of  the  United  States — Documen- 
tation, 1955-64." 

During  the  present  session  there  have 
been  a  number  of  important  contribu-^ 
tions  by  Representative  Flood,  among 
them  two  major  addresses:  "Interocean- 
ic Canal  Problem:  Inquiry  or  Coverup?" 
in  the  Record  of  April  1,  1965,  and  a  se- 
quel under  the  same  title  In  the  Reowd 
of  July  29,  1965. 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  growing 
literature  on  the  canal  question  Is  a  ma- 
jor article  in  the  March  1965  issue  of 
American  Opinion  by  Harold  Lord  Var- 
ney,  president  of  the  Committee  on  Pan 
American  Policy  of  New  York,  under  the 
title  of  "Help!    Save  the  Panama  Canal.'* 

Because  of  its  forthright  clarification, 
this  paper  should  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, and  all  others  concerned  with 
Interoceanic  canal  and  Caribbean  policy 
questions,  especially  users  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  who  will  have  to  pay  toUs.  Such 
consideration  will  show  tiie  necessity 
for  an  Independent  Inquiry  of  the  canal 
question  not  incumbered  by  lodgment 
within  the  limits  of  the  conventional 
executive  structure  of  our  Government. 

The  indicated  article  by  Mr.  Varney 
follows: 

Help!    Save  the  Panama  Canal 

Once  again,  Americans  are  being  reviled 
and  penalized  for  standing  up  for  American 
rights.    Today,  it  is  in  Panama. 

As  theee  words  are  written,  8,500  Ameri- 
cans and  their  famUles  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
many  of  th«n  devoted  veterans  of  lifelong 
careers  on  the  canal,  are  being  gagged,  hu- 
miliated, and  threatened  by  agents  of  their 
own  Government.  TTiese  Americans  see  the 
canal  beoHnlng  another  slice  of  tiie  pie  to  be 
passed  out  to  the  ravenous  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  a  piece  of  pastry  de- 
signed to  placate  the  insatiable  Comm\mlst 
mobs  and  Panama's  unclean  and  leftist 
politician  prompters.  They  see  the  American 
Xxisitlon  in  Panama  being  steadily  eroded  by 
a  series  of  cowardly  and  unnecessary  Ameri- 
can surrenders.  And  they  are  unable  to  get 
their  story,  the  true  story,  to  the  American 
people  because  Canal  Zone  Bureaucrat  in 
Chief  Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr.,  pitching  him- 
self to  the  State  Department  key,  has  ordered 
Americans  in  the  zone  to  shut  up — or  else. 

At  stake  Is  the  entire  U.S.  position  in  the 
isthmus  and,  eventually,  in  the  hemisphere. 
At  stake  is  the  Panama  Canal  itself. 

A  few  bold-spirited  Americans  in  the  zone 
have  tried  to  break  through  the  sound  bar- 
rier. Reprisals  have  been  swift.  When,  after 
the  bloody  1984  riots,  a  UJ3.  marshal  fiew  to 
Wasiilngtoii  to  present  the  case  of  Americans 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  he  was  promptly  seques- 
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such  as  Panama's  Presidents  Chlari  and 
Robles,  would  feel  confident  that  they  could 
blackmail,  or  riot,  or  hound,  or  talk  us  Into 
surrender  of  our  Canal  Zone.)  The  other 
influence  is  the  apparent  enfeeblement  of 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  domi- 
nation of  political  thinking  and  discussion 
by  the  far  left.  (The  net  effect  of  this  en- 
feeblement has  been  to  make  the  American 
people  shock  proof  before  the  most  humili- 
ating foreign  assaults  upon  our  honor  and 
security.  As  In  Cuba,  and  now  In  Panama, 
we  have  so  long  retreated  before  shadows 
that  a  conditioned  and  uninformed  public 
now  registers  no  anger,  no  indignation,  no 
fury.) 

SOVEREIGNTY   IN    THE   CANAL   ZONE 

The  Panama  story  began  In  1903  when,  un- 
der the  vigorous  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  we  signed  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty  with  Panama,  obligating  us  to  build 
the  Panama  Canal.  There  were  no  "Ifs" 
and  "huts"  in  this  treaty.  Its  language  was 
plain.  In  return  for  building  the  canal,  and 
a  payment  of  $10  million,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  ceded  to  us  a  10-mile-wide  "zone" 
in  which  we  would  exercise  "all  the  rights, 
power  and  authority  •  •  •  as  If  (the  United 
States)  were  the  sovereign  of  the  terri- 
tory •  •  •  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority."  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  zone  would  revert  to  Pana- 
ma only  in  the  event  that  the  United  States 
ceased  to  operate  a  canal.  Two  subsequent 
treaties  with  Panama — the  Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty  of  1939,  and  the  Eisenhower-Remon 
Treaty  of  1955 — did  not  in  any  way  abridge 
the  fact  of  our  original  sovereignty. 

True,  there  have  always  been  some  shrill 
voices  raised  In  Panama  against  American 
presence  In  the  zone,  but  those  voices  were 
long  considered  irresponsible  and  excep- 
tional. It  was  not  imtU  World  War  II  that 
the  rumblings  of  the  present  controversies 
became  resonant.  By  an  Important  coinci- 
dence, they  synchronized  both  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  communism  as  an  Important 
factor  In  Panama  and  with  the  launching  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Alger  Hiss  seems  to  have  provided  the  first 
catalyst  for  the  efforts  to  take  the  canal 
from  the  United  States.  As  first  Secretary 
of  the  U.N.  and  later  as  Director  of  Political 
Affairs  for  the  State  Department,  Hiss  began 
to  develop  his  unhealthy  interest  in  the 
status  of  Panama.  Emboldened  at  Potsdam 
by  President  Truman's  off-the-cuff  state- 
ment that  Panama  and  Suez  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  Nations  (a  posi- 
tion which  Truman  has  never  repudiated), 
Hiss  made  a  sneak  effort  to  bring  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  under  U.N.  Jurisdiction.  He  ac- 
tually turned  over  official  Canal  Zone  papers 
to  the  United  Nations  on  the  ground  that 
the  zone  was,  as  he  put  It,  "occupied  ter- 
ritory." Recognizing  this  as  an  effort  to 
torpedo  U.S.  rule  over  the  zone  through 
the  Intrusion  of  the  United  Nations,  Ambas- 
sador SpruiUe  Braden,  who  was  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  blocked  Hiss' 
crude  move  and  thus  preserved  the  Canal 
Zone    under   American  sovereignty. 

However,  after  World  War  n.  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  American  left  Increasingly  pro- 
posed Internationalization  of  the  canal.  The 
potent  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
with  Hubert  Humphrey  as  national  vice 
chairman,  bogan  Increasingly  to  refer  to  the 
need  to  turn  the  canal  over  to  the  United 
Nations.  Following  Nasser's  coup  in  Egypt, 
and  after  a  visit  to  Panama  In  late  1960, 
Adlai  Stevenson  declared  that  the  "logical 
future  of  the  canal  may  be  some  form  of 
Internationalization."  Another  indicative 
voice  was  that  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt; 


writing  on  June  25,  1962,  she  too  proposed 
the  Hiss  plan  for  transfer  of  the  canal  to 
the  United  Nations.  Norman  Cousins,  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  echoed  this  proposal. 
Senator  Waynx  L.  Mohsk  even  published  a 
report  by  two  Northwestern  University  pro- 
fessors reconunending  that  the  United  States 
share  control  of  ovu'  canal  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  hemisphere.  In  short,  long 
before  the  ultimate  Johnson  decision  In  1964, 
the  Nation  was  obviously  being  softened  by 
domestic  "liberals"  for  a  renunciation  of 
American  sovereignty  over  our  Canal  Zone, 
and  for  the  consequent  svurender  of  o\ir 
Panama  Canal. 

Had  tills  canker  of  American  leftist  propa- 
ganda not  held  out  such  encouragement,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  that  Panamanian 
politicians  would  have  ventured  to  go  so  far 
in  their  antl-Amerlcanlsm  of  the  late  forties 
and  fifties.  In  all  their  Increasingly  provo- 
cative actions,  they  were  made  the  more 
frenzied  by  their  realization  that  a  powerful 
political  faction  within  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  approve  a  sellout  of  American 
sovereignty  in  the  zone.  Those  voices  which 
defended  our  Just  sovereignty  over  the  canal, 
most  notably  that  of  Representative  Danux 
J.  Flood,  were  given  little  play  In  the  na- 
tional press. 

In  Panama,  an  anti-American  political  fac- 
tion began  to  consolidate.  At  first,  there 
was  little  talk  of  an  outright  termination  of 
U.S.  sovereignty;  that  seemed  Incredible. 
Controversy  raged  over  other  Issues;  dis- 
posal of  the  defense  bases  which  the  United 
States  had  built  in  Panama  (with  Panama- 
nian consent)  during  World  War  II;  transfer 
to  Panama  of  that  Panama  Railway  prop- 
erty outside  the  zone;  restriction  of  U.S. 
Jurisdiction  over  sanitation  In  Panama;  In- 
crease In  the  annual  U.S.  subsidy  to  Panama; 
payment  of  20  percent  of  the  gross  Income  of 
the  canal  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  etc. 
In  1953,  after  President  Elsenhower  had  In- 
vited Panama's  President  Remon  to  send  a 
delegation  to  confer  with  the  United  States, 
"21  demands"  were  formulated  by  the  Pan- 
amanian Government.  In  these  demands 
officially  appeared,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
the  request  for  a  reconsideration  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  canal,  and  for  the  rais- 
ing of  the  Panamanian  flag  over  the  zone. 
Hitherto,  the  flag  issue  had  been  largely  the 
war  cry  of  the  Panamanian  Communists. 

The  Eisenhower  administration's  first  re- 
action to  this  new  militancy  was  to  make  a 
firm  stand  for  American  rights.  A  new 
treaty  was  negotiated  in  1955.  It  preserved 
the  status  quo  on  American  sovereignty  and 
on  the  flag  matter.  But  it  offered  pacifica- 
tion to  the  politicians  by  Increasing  the 
annual  subsidy  from  $430,000  to  $1,930,000; 
equalized  the  pay  for  American  and  Pan- 
amanian employees  on  the  canal;  called  for 
construction  by  the  United  States  of  a  bridge 
across  the  canal  (the  Thatcher  Bridge);  re- 
nounced American  rights  to  establish  and 
impose  elementary  sanitary  rules  for  Pan- 
amanian cities;  and  made  other  minor  con- 
cessions. In  rettirn,  Panama  gave  the  United 
States  a  rent-free  15-year  use  of  the  great 
Rio  Hata  alrbase. 

But  an  ugly  spirit  was  developing  around 
the  matter  of  America's  sovereignty  over  the 
canal,  a  spirit  which  boded  ill  for  the  future. 
At  first,  the  U.S.  representatives  proposed 
that  Panama  agree  that  the  sovereignty  issue 
should  never  again  be  raised  at  Panama- 
United  States  conferences.  The  United 
States  mistakenly  retreated  from  this  de- 
mand. It  thus  remained  to  become  a  flam- 
ing issue  between  Washington  and  the 
demagogic  groups  which  dominate  Pana- 
manian politics.  The  fire  was  soon  fanned 
by  a  great  increase  in  Conamunlsts  efforts  in 
Panama,  partlcxilarly  after  the  Castro  tri- 
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umph  in  Cuba  with  its  continuing  exporta- 
tion of  trained  Communist  revolutionaries. 
Unfortunately  for  the  United  States,  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  bedeviled  by  the 
continuous  pressure  of  Republican  "liberals" 
and  "moderates"  became  Incapable  of  needed 
firmness.  At  the  same  time,  the  Communists 
In  Panama  (many  of  whom  operated  under 
other  banners)  saw  the  flag  and  sovereignty 
issues  as  a  pathway  to  power.  Non-Com- 
munists politicians  hoping  to  extort  more 
concessions  from  Washington,  decided  to  \ise 
the  violence  of  the  Communists  as  a  club  to 
activate  the  enfeebled  Elsenhower.  Tlie  men 
around  the  President,  particularly  his  brother 
Milton,  were  too  politically  naive  or  too  far  to 
the  left  to  stop  the  squeeze  play.  They 
registered  only  panic  and  displayed  only  the 
temperament  of  appeasement. 

COMMUNIST    VIOLENCI 

In  1958,  Communist-led  students  put  on 
the  first  dress  rehearsal  for  the  staged  and 
redurrlng  violence  which  was  to  follow.  Hav- 
ing won  undisputed  leadership  over  student 
organizations  in  the  National  Institute  and 
the  National  University,  the  Communists 
now  had  the  street  force  they  needed.  Hav- 
ing also  manufactured  an  issue,  they  were 
ready  to  move.  On  May  2,  the  Union 
of  University  Students  launched  what  they 
called  Operation  Sovereignty.  Seventy-flve 
students,  led  by  the  Communists  Cleto 
Manuel  Souza  and  Bolivar  Davalos,  marched 
into  the  Canals  Zone  taking  the  police  by 
surprise.  They  planted  59  Panamanian  flags 
at  points  in  the  zone  between  Panama  and 
Cristobal.  The  Communists  then  marched 
this  student  mob  to  the  presidential  palace. 
There,  they  were  greeted  by  President  De  la 
Guardla  who  promised  that  he  would  con- 
tinue the  fight  to  fly  Panama's  flag  in  the 
zone  until  his  efforts  were  victorious. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  Incident,  Milton 
Elsenhower  was  rushed  to  Panama.  Arriv- 
ing on  July  12,  the  President's  brother  in- 
vited the  student  leaders  (remember,  they 
were  Conununlsts)  to  visit  him.  In  a  pre- 
tended pout,  they  rebuffed  him  with  the  pro- 
posal that  he  hold  a  public  meeting  and  sub- 
mit himself  to  Communist  questioning. 
Milton  Elsenhower  then  conferred  with  Pres- 
ident De  la  Guardla,  who  reiterated  the  de- 
mand for  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
In  the  American  zone.  What  the  President's 
brother  told  De  la  Guardla  Is  not  known,  but 
it  was  reported  at  the  time  that  he  was  non- 
committal. He  left  Panama  claiming  that  he 
was  shaken  by  the  political  situation  there. 
Convinced  that  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration could  be  bullied  Into  far-reaching 
concessions,  the  Communists,  now  working 
hand  in  hand  with  nationalist  politicians, 
decided  to  further  test  the  Elsenhower  timid- 
ity with  an  even  more  Insulting  demonstra- 
tion. The  occasion  was  the  November  3, 
1959  anniversary  of  Panamianlan  independ- 
ence. Led  by  Foreign  Minister  AqulUno 
Boyd,  a  mixed  column  of  Communists  and 
Nationalists  this  time  Invaded  the  American 
Canal  Zone,  overawed  the  zone  police,  and 
was  halted  only  by  a  mobilization  of  the 
UJ5.  Army 

Thus  barred  from  the  zone,  the  Commu- 
nist-led force  then  marchec'.  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Panama  City.  There  It  low- 
ered the  American  flag  and  spat  upon  It. 
Now,  the  mob  spread  ou-,  looting  and  stoning 
American-owned  business  offices.  President 
De  la  Guardla  finally  halted  the  violence  by 
calling   out  the   Guardla  Naclonal. 

But  the  demonstration  turned  the  trick. 
Elsenhower  weakened.  On  November  5,  U.S. 
Ambasador  Harrington  Informed  President 
De  la  Guardla  that  Milton  Eisenhower,  after 
his  1958  visit,  had  submlted  a  memo  to  the 
President  recommending  that  the  United 
States  recognize  the  titular  sovereignty  of 
Panama  over  the  zone  by  permitting  the  fly- 
ing of  the  Panamanian  flag  over  the  canal 
at  designated  points.  The  State  Department 
then  headed  by  Christian  A.  Herter,  had  ap- 


proved the  plan.    The  President  was  consid- 
ering the  proposal. 

The  flnal  srirrender  was  made  on  November 
24  when  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Livingston  T.  Merchant  visited  President  De 
la  Guardla  as  Eisenhower's  personal  envoy 
and  informed  him  that  "the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government"  was  recognition  "that  the 
titular  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  re- 
mains in  the  Government  of  Panama."  Thus 
were  the  flood  waters  loosed. '  On  September 
17,  1960,  President  Eisenhower  directed  that 
the  Panamanian  flag  be  flown  beside  the 
American  flag  in  the  Shaler  Triangle  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  He  preceded  this,  on  April  19, 
1960,  by  announcing  nine  other  concessions 
to  meet  additional  demands  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  loss 
of  nerve  by  President  lasenhower  was  the 
historic  and  disastrous  turning  point  in  our 
relations  with  Panama.  Had  Eisenhower 
stood  firm  against  the  Communist-National- 
ist coalition  In  1959.  they  would  have  been 
stopped  in  their  tracks.  They  possessed  no 
power  to  coferce  the  United  States  beyond  the 
nuisance  of  their  stage-managed  demonstra- 
tions. Had  we  refused  to  be  intimidated,  the 
responsible  forces  in  Panama  would  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  come  to  power, 
and  would  have  thus  made  an  end  to  the 
Communist's  "Operation  Sovereignty." 

Instead,  this  amazing  manifestation  of 
Washington's  weakness  and  pliancy  embold- 
ened the  leftist  agitators  to  go  on  to  fur- 
ther rapacities.  We  had  bought  off  the  po- 
litical blackmailers,  but  the  flrst  was  only  a 
token  payment.  They  were  soon  back  for 
a  bigger  payoff.  Few  will  deny  that  the 
subsequent  U.S.  blunders  in  Panama,  cul- 
minating in  President  Johnson's  surrender 
of  December  18, 1964,  stemmed  from  this  flrst 
Eisenhower  submission  to  mob  pressure. 

That  President  Elsenhower  realized  that  he 
was  doing  something  which  outraged  the  self- 
respect  of  the  American  people  Is  shown  by 
the  stealth  with  which  he  surrendered  titular 
control  over  the  canal.  Hoping  to  head  off 
Jvist  such  a  move,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (Feb.  2,  1960)  voted  381  to  12  for  a  con- 
current resolution  to  prevent  the  raising  of 
the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  zone.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  resolution  would  have  won  in 
the  Senate  by  a  similar  margin  had  Chair- 
man J.  W.  Fot-beight  not  bottled  It  vp  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  thus  pre- 
venting it  from  reaching  the  Senate  floor. 
The  President  withheld  his  order  to  fly  the 
Panamanian  flag  \mtll  September  17,  after 
Congress  had  adjourned  and  gotten  out  of 
Washington. 

To  consolidate  the  sellout  to  the  Pana- 
manian riot  leaders,  the  President  now  sent 
to  Panama  a  new  team  of  representatives 
which  approved  his  soft  policies.  As  Am- 
bassador, he  appointed  Joseph  8.  Farland. 
As  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  he  appointed 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Fleming  Jr.  (Fleming  re- 
placed an  excellent  Governor,  MaJ.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam E.  Potter,  who  had  stood  firm  against 
the  Conununlsts  and  the  appeasers) . 

Governor  Fleming  quickly  revealed  him- 
self as  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  In- 
stead of  resisting  Panama's  hotheads,  ha 
supported  their  claims  by  turning  his  bu- 
reaucratic ire  against  the  zonltes.  the  most 
stable  pro-American  group  on  the  Isthmus. 
With  the  advent  of  the  New  Frontiersmen, 
Fleming  more  loudly  Joined  the  ultrallberal 
chorus.  He  now  went  so  far  that,  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  In  Panama  on  December  10,  1962, 
he  actually  belabored  the  local  Americans 
who  we.e  urging  the  upholding  of  American 
rights  Ki  the  zone  as  "self -apjKDln ted  mes- 
slahs."  Fleming  also  sneered  at  what  he 
called  "100  percent  Americans,"  and  he  ex- 
claimed  that  "change  is  inevitable": 

"History,"  he  said,  "remembers  with  awe 
and  affection  only  the  great  nonconformists 
who  guided  change.    It  has  either  forgotten 


or  overwhelmed  those  small  minds  whose 
main  air  In  life  was  to  preserve  the  satua 
quo." 

With  such  a  man  representing  the  United 
States  in  the  isthmus,  it  Is  little  wonder 
that  the  Panamanian  Nationalist  and  their 
motivating  Communist  spearhead  decided  to 
press  for  more  "change." 

Ambassador  Farland  wm  leas  careless  In 
his  speech,  but  he  early  conununlcated  to 
the  troublemakers  that  he  was  on  the  right 
side.  One  of  his  flrst  acts  was  to  establish 
extremely  friendly  relations  with  the  noto- 
rious Castrolte,  Thelma  King,  member  of  the 
Panama  Congress  and  probably  the  most  dan- 
gerous Communist  in  Panama.  Thelma 
King  is  not  officially  a  Communist;  officially, 
she  is  the  leader  of  the  leftwing  of  the  Pan- 
ama Socialist  Party.  But  her  frequent  trips 
to  Cuba  leave  little  doubt  of  her  true  iden- 
tity (that  Is,  to  anyone  but  our  Pollyanna 
State  Department,  which  recently  honored 
Communist  Thelma  King  by  awarding  her 
a  special  medal  of  honor).  Farland  now 
made  a  great  display  of  friendship  for  the 
Panamanians  by  repeated  tripe  through  Pan- 
ama's villages.  In  another  setting,  this 
wouid  have  been  good  strategy.  But,  In 
the  explosive  atmosphere  of  the  early  sixties, 
it  merely  emphasized  in  the  Panamanian 
mind  the  contrast  between  the  Washington 
appointees  and  the  Americans  who  had  long 
lived  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

President  Kennedy,  when  he  succeeded 
DvTlght  Elsenhower  in  1961,  might  have 
headed  off  the  worst  had  he  remained  firm 
with  Panama's  Nationalist-Communists. 
But  he  was  surrounded,  in  his  Latin  Ameri- 
can policies,  by  advisers  who  were  even  to 
the  left  of  Milton  Elsenhower.  Adolf  Berle, 
Jr.,  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  Richard 
Goodwin,  Carl  Kaysen,  and  like-minded  ad- 
visers sold  him  on  the  thesis  of  "Inevitable 
Social  Revolution  in  Latin  America,"  and 
firmness  against  the  Panama  Leftists  was 
not  a  part  of  their  charts.  Meanwhile,  Rob- 
ert F.  Chlari  had  become  President  of  Pan- 
ama. Chiart,  who  had  accepted  the  support 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  his  1956  candi- 
dacy, was  an  irresolute  and  rich  man  who 
held  covert  relationships  with  the  mobs  now 
roaming  Panama's  streets. 

In  June  of  1962,  President  Kennedy  was 
persuaded  to  invite  President  Chlari  to 
Washington  for  "conferences."  This  was 
clearly  another  Invitation  for  more  Pana- 
manian demands.  What  President  Kennedy 
promised  remains  an  unrevealed  secret  of 
their  closed  conferences.  That  his  promises 
were  generous  was  indicated  by  President 
Chiari's  new  boldness.  Publicly,  at  least,  it 
was  announced  that  Panama's  flag  would  be 
flown  "In  an  appropriate  way"  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  What  Kennedy  meant  by  "appropri- 
ate" was  shown  when  Farland  and  Fleming 
compiled  a  list  of  14  new  sites  In  the  Ameri- 
can zone  where  the  flag  of  Panama  would  be 
flown;  this  In  addition  to  the  flying  of  the 
flag  ordered  by  Elsenhower  at  Shaler  Triangle. 
These  sites,  incidentally.  Included  no  schools. 
A  new  ugliness  In  the  mood  of  Panama's 
radicals  was  revealed  on  October  12,  1962,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Thatcher  Bridge  (with 
its  approaches,  wholly  within  the  Canal 
Zone ) .  A  campaign  was  now  unleashed  by 
Panama's  Communists  protesting  against  the 
\ise  of  the  Thatcher  name,  already  authorized 
by  Congress.  At  the  last  minute,  the  entire 
foreign  diplomatic  corps  In  Panama,  sparked 
by  Nasser's  Egyptian  Ambassador,  boycotted 
the  ceremonies;  only  the  representatives  of 
Colombia  and  Peru  breeched  the  boycott 
When  the  dedication  exercises  began,  a  Com- 
munist mob  broke  through  the  barriers, 
drowned  out  the  speakers,  and  prevented  Mr. 
Thatcher  (who  is  a  distinguished  figure  in 
Panama  Ctinal  history,  a  former  Governor  of 
the  zone,  and  an  ex-Congressman)  from 
making  his  speech.  Later,  the  Commtmlsts 
blocked  the  bridge  and  prevented  the  official 
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any  violent  acts  rpsulting  from  their  self- 
defense.  Like  Pontius  PUate,  the  Panama- 
nian President  washed  his  hands  of  respon- 
sibility, and  cordially  received  before  his 
palace  three  huge  parades  of  Communist- led 
marchers.  He  revealed  his  actual  strategy  by 
assttrlng  the  Communists  that  he  would  not 
make  terms  with  the  Americans  until  they 
had  capitulated  to  his  demand  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  1903  treaty.  Later  evcnt.s  were 
to  prove  his  strategy  a  winner 

THE    PRETEXT 

It  was  the  American  students  ai  Balboa 
High  School  who  unwittingly  gave  the  Com- 
munist-Nationalist alliance  its  pretext.  The 
students  were  horrified  when  Governor 
Fleming  pulled  down  the  American  flag  from 
atop  their  school's  flagpole.  Young  and 
idealistic,  they  naturally  decided  to  make  a 
gesture  to  show  that  all  Americans  were  not 
so  cowardly  as  their  Governor.  Led  by 
James  Jenkins,  Jr.,'  a  senior  Ln  the  high 
school,  they  marched  to  the  flagpole  and 
ran  up  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  was  a  proud, 
brave,  young  thing  to  do  and  they  did  It. 

The  following  day,  the  Communists  re- 
taliated. The  word  went  out  in  both  the 
Panama  Institute  and  at  Panama  Univer- 
sity, where — as  we  pointed  out  earUer — the 
Conununlsts  controlled  the  student  organiza- 
tions. Led  by  the  Cuban-trained  Commu- 
nist Floyd  Britton,  200  students  set  out  from 
the  Institute  resolved  to  fiy  the  flag  of  Pana- 
ama  at  the  American  high  school.  As  they 
marched,  tl^eir  mission  was  applauded  by 
Didimo  Ros,  principal  of  the  institute,  who 
handed  them  a  Panamanian  flag  to  display 
in  Balboa.  But  the  Communist-led  students 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  march  on  the 
school.  Although  only  19  Canal  Zone  police 
were  on  hand  to  protect  the  high  school,  they 
tiu-ned  back  the  200  without  violence.  As 
the  mob  approached  the  border,  the  leftist 
students  again  became  riotous.  They  began 
to  attack  American  buildings.  This  wa^  the 
beginning  of  a  night  of  terror. 

As  If  by  prearrangement.  the  Communist 
apparatus  sprang  into  action.  Communist 
Thelma  King  began  a  nonstop  harangvie  over 
Radio  Tribuna,  calling  on  the  people  of 
Panama  to  come  out  into  the  streets  with 
arms  to  halt  an  "American  massacre"  of 
Panamanians.  The  government- Inspired 
MIA  radio  network  began  to  further  panic 
the  citizenry  by  provocative  distortion  of  the 
news.  Two  hours  after  the  first  Communist- 
led  Incident,  a  violence-minded  crowd  of 
6,000  had  assembled  at  the  border  ready  to 
Invade  the  American  Canal  Zone.  Commu- 
nist snipers  liad  taken  positions  and  were 
firing  Into  the  zone.  Communist  ars<jnlsts 
were  setting  fire  to  buildings. 

Fortunately,  there  was  one  strong  man  in 
the  zone — Army  Commander  Andrew  P. 
OTkleara.  Seeing  that  the  Canal  Zone  police 
could  not  hold  their  lines,  he  moved  de- 
tachments of  the  U.S.  Army  Into  position. 
In  the  absence  of  Governor  Fleming.  Gen- 
eral CMeara  took  conunand  of  the  situa- 
tion. Through  hoxirs  of  critical  danger,  he 
and  his  forces  stood  firm.  Throughout  the 
hostilities,  not  a  single  armed  American 
stepped  across  the  border.  It  was  a  battle  of 
self-defense.  The  first  and  most  dangerous 
attack  was  repelled;  but  for  3  days  outbreaks 
of  violence  occurred  all  along  the  canal.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  picture  of  a  re- 
strained self-controlled  Canal  Zone,  under 
murderous  attack,  did  not  get  out  to  the 
world.  Instead,  the  legend  that  "the  Ameri- 
cans started  it"  colored  the  news.  A  false 
picture  of  a  culpable  and  bloated  Canal  Zone 
traveled  irresponsibly  throughout  the  globe. 
Mushy-minded  liberals  in  the  United  States 
repeated  it — perhaps  because  they  wanted 
it  to  be  so — and  were  frightened.     This  was 


1  After  the  riots  subsided,  Jenkins'  safety 
In  Panama  became  so  Insecvire  that  his  par- 
ents were  forced  to  send  him  to  the  States. 


precisely  the  effect  for  which  the  Communists 
had  planned  and  worked. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  diplomatic 
farce  that  was  to  follow.  President  Chlari, 
seeking  to  give  the  world  a  spurious  closeup 
of  a  molested  and  aggrieved  Panama,  angrily 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Washing- 
ton. The  administration  sent  presidential 
envoys  to  Panama.  The  GAS  was  now 
brought,  creaking,  into  the  situation.  All 
sorts  of  creatures  tried  to  get  into  the  act. 
President  Romxilo  Betancoiirt,  the  founder  of 
two  Commimist  Parties  In  Latin  America, 
himself  bloated  with  American  aid  In  'Vene- 
zuela, annoimced  his  support  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  President  Lopez  Mateos  of 
Mexico,  who  had  described  himself  as  Just 
"as  ultralcft  as  I  can  be  under  the  consti- 
tution," also  offered  himself  as  an  umpire. 
Nobody  offered  to  help  the  United  States. 

For  6  weeks  negotiations  were  deadlocked 
in  a  logorrhea  of  talk.  Acttially,  the  Ameri- 
can position  was  a  strong  one.  We  held  all 
the  face  cards.  Since  we  could  exist  without 
Panama,  but  Panama  could  not  exist  without 
us,  except  in  the  direst  misery,  we  had  only 
to  stand  pat  on  our  Insistence  that  we  would 
not  even  consider  renegotiation  of  the  1903 
treaty.  After  the  insolence  we  had  endured 
in  the  January  riots  at  the  hands  of  the  Pan- 
amanians, it  was  time  for  the  presentation 
of  a  hard-boiled  position.  Strangely,  at  the 
end  of  6  weeks.  It  was  the  United  States  and 
not  Panama  which  broke. 

The  trick  for  which  we  eventually  fell  was 
so  transparent  that  even  the  veriest  tyro 
would  not  have  been  fooled  by  It.  Tlie  situ- 
ation called  for  President  Johnson's  spokes- 
men to  say  only  five  words  to  the  Panama' 
demand  for  treaty  renegotiation.  These 
words  were,  "We  will  not  discuss  it."  In- 
stead, they  discussed  it  ad  nauseum.  They 
ended  by  accepting  the  mantrap  of  an  agree- 
ment that  Johnson  should  appoint  two 
Americans,  to  meet  with  two  Panamanian.';, 
to  continue  to  further  discuss  the  treaty. 
President  Johnson  appointed  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  Robert  B.  Anderson,  as  hi- 
prlclpal  negotiator. 

The  rest  is  history.  For  8  months  the 
negotiators  talked,  while  President  Johnson 
waged  his  campaign  for  reelection.  Once 
the  election  was  past,  the  negotiations  were 
speedily  ended.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  wliuier  and  ended  the  suspense 
on  December  18:  The  vrtnner  was  Panama. 
Unless  a  miracle  of  public  rage  and  protest 
happens,  we  are  going  to  renegotiate  the 
1903  Hay-Bunau-'Varilla  Treaty  which  Presi- 
dent William  Howard  Taft  declared  was  Ir- 
revocable. Americans  face  the  shameful 
spectacle  of  a  new  generation  of  national 
leaders,  too  timid  to  hold  the  legacy  which 
their  forerunners  handed  to  America  60  years 
ago.  For,  President  Johnson  Is  now  set  to 
give  away  the  Panama  Canal. 

THE    SEA    LEVEL    CANAL    DIVERSION 

To  sell  this  impalatable  surrender  to  the 
American  people,  its  proponents  have  nat- 
urally prepared  a  diversionary  scheme — the 
proposal  of  a  new  canal.  In  a  dubious  na- 
tional situation,  politicians  always  find  the 
red  herring  helpful.  The  crimson  fish  of  the 
Panama  fiasco  swims  in  a  sea  level  canal. 
It  is,  however,  pertinent  to  ask  why  the 
United  States,  if  it  is  too  incompetent  to 
protect  and  hold  the  canal  that  It  already 
owns,  should  propose  to  build  another. 

With  suspicious  timing,  "liberal"  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  In  the  last  year 
broken  out  in  a  simultaneous  rash  of  sea 
level  canal  stories.  The  piirpose  Is  urunls- 
takable.  A  Washington  which  Is  determined 
to  surrender  our  Panama  Canal,  to  the  Pana- 
manians or  to  an  international  body,  finds  it 
useful  to  convince  the  public  that  the  canal 
is  no  longer  valuable.  The  obsolescence  ot 
the  present  canal  has  been  a  favorite  theme 
of   the   New   York  "nmes,   the   Washington 
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Post,  and  other  leftist  bellrlngers.  Touches 
of  science  fiction  have  even  been  added  to  the 
project  by  the  suggestion  that  we  will  sxurely 
dig  the  new  canal  with  atomic  blasts. 

If  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  the  sea 
level  proposal  is  not  so  attractive.  Several 
Inescapable  reasons  for  Its  rejection  quickly 
confront  us.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these 
reasons. 

The  first  is  political:  To  downgrade  the 
Panama  Canal  and  to  build  a  sea  level  suc- 
cessor offers  no  escape  from  the  political 
nightmares  which  now  face  us  In  Panama. 
It  redoubles  them.  Five  major  new  routes 
for  a  canal  have  been  proposed:  in  Colombia, 
in  Nicaragua,  In  Mexico,,  and  two  new  routes 
in  Panama.  Not  one  of  these  nations,  with 
the  remotely  possible  exception  of  Nicara- 
gua, win  even  discuss  the  grant  of  a  sover- 
eignty which  we  are  already  enjoying  in 
Panama.  Each  is  expecting  us  to  put  up 
the  money  (»1  to  $3  billion)  and  to  pre- 
sent them  with  a  half  ownership  and  half 
control  of  the  completed  waterway.  The 
agonizing  difficulties  which  we  have  had 
with  little  Panama,  even  with  the  matter 
of  sovereignty  when  it  Is  guaranteed  by 
treaty,  will  certainly  be  magnified  manifold 
when  we  find  ourselves  completely  In  the 
power,  and  subject  to  the  extortions,  of  new 
hosts.  It  is  the  old  Aesopism  of  dropping 
the  bone  which  we  already  have  to  reach  for 
the  phantom  In  the  water. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
communism  would  be  any  less  vigilant  to 
make  our  position  In  a  new  coimtry  or  in  a 
new  location  less  untenable  than  it  has 
made  It  In  the  canal  zone. 

The  second  reason  is  security:  One  of  the 
most  common  arguments  for  a  sea  level 
canal  Is  that.  In  an  age  of  atomic  warfare, 
the  two  locks  on  the  present  canal  make  it 
an  easy  target  for  disablement  at  the  hands 
of  atomic  bombers.  By  damaging  the  locks, 
the  argument  runs,  the  whole  canal  can  be 
rendered  Inoperative.  Such  an  argument 
shows  little  comprehension  of  the  realities  of 
atomic  antlcanal  warfare.  The  painful 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  way  either  a  lock 
or  sea  level  canal  can  be  made  secure  against 
nuclear  attacks.  But  the  sea  level  canal 
probably  presents  the  greater  risk.  The 
gravest  danger  to  a  canal,  unless  It  is  carved 
through  rocks.  Is  the  slide.  A  flat  sea  level 
canal  is  a  prime  target  for  bombers.  At- 
tacks need  not  be  pinpointed,  as  in  the  case 
of  locks;  landslides  can  be  started  by  ex- 
plosions at  any  point  or  all  along  the  banks. 
The  security  argument  for  a  sea  level  canal 
Is  clearly  a  contrived  one. 

The  third  Is  the  fallacy  of  size:  Admittedly, 
S  small  number  of  vessels,  notably  carriers 
and  oversized  tankers,  cannot  now  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  It  would  be 
desirable  If  they  could.  But  to  declare  a 
whole  canal  obsolescent  on  such  a  flimsy 
ground  Is  an  absurdity.  A  canal  which,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1963-64  serviced  12.128  vessels. 
Is  not  a  has-been.  With  Its  low  tolls,  un- 
changed in  many  years,  and  its  proud  record 
of  efficient  operation,  the  Panama  Canal  is  a 
great  institution  which  the  United  States 
provides  impartially  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Americans  should  be  proud  of  the 
canal,  not  apologetic. 

The  time  required  to  build  a  new  canal:  All 
estimates  are  merely  that,  but  It  would  prob- 
ably take  10  years  to  construct  a  new  canal, 
under  ordinary  procedures — though  atom 
power  might  shorten  this  time  If  Indeed  It 
can  be  iised.  It.  therefore,  becomes  obvious 
that  the  sea  level  canal  provides  no  solution 
to  our  Immediate  problems  or  difficulties.  It 
Is  desirable  that  we  should  look  ahead  and 
calmly  weigh  all  future  possibilities  and  re- 
quirements. But  the  crash  haste  with  which 
the  sea  level  proposal  has  been  projected  to 
the  American  people  has  no  Justification  by 
any  present  needs.  Why  the  rush?  Some- 
thing more  than  Panama  Canal  obsolescence 
is  behind  the  heedless  speed  with  which  the 
sea-level  plan  has  been  shouted  Into  the 
American  mind. 


It  Is  obvlovis  that  the  real  motivation  Is 
political:  This  Is  evident  from  the  uncalled- 
for  hurry  with  which  a  bill  was  rushed 
through  Congress  on  September  8,  1964, 
providing  for  a  study  of  sea  level  canal 
alternatives  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  ap- 
propriating a  large  amount  of  money  for 
these  preliminary  studies.  Congressman 
Bonner,  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  railroaded  the  bill  through  the 
House  with  only  40  minutes  for  discussion. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  was  acting  under 
pressure  from  much  higher  echelons.  The 
objectionable  thing  about  his  bill  was  that 
it  did  not  provide  for  a  study  of  other  pro- 
posals. Its  scope  was  strictly  limited  to  sea 
level  plans.  And,  alas,  the  passage  of  the 
bill  was  tantamount  to  an  endorsement  of 
the  sea  level  canal  program  by  Congress.  If 
the  administration  needed  It  as  a  bargaining 
counter  against  the  Panama  negotiators,  it 
certainly  did  not  prove  very  effective  In  the 
light  of  President  Johnson's  December  18, 
1964,  surrender  on  the  sovereignty  Issue. 

THE  CHAIN  EEACTION 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  the  Panama 
crisis  on  the  basis  of  United  States-Panama 
rcations.  Unfortunately,  this  is  only  a  part 
ol  the  picture. 

Our  defeat  In  Panama,  coming  on  the  heels 
cf  our  quavering  policies  toward  Castro's 
Cuba,  is  likely  to  strip  us  of  the  last  shreds 
of  respect  which  Latin  America  still  enter- 
tains for  us.  We  have  constructed  an  image 
of  ourselves,  in  the  minds  of  Latin  Amer- 
icans, as  a  decadent  and  ftunbling  political 
force.  Hemispheric  politicians  may  publicly 
applaud  our  submission  to  our  Lilliputian 
adversaries  in  Panama,  but  they  hold  us  in 
contempt  for  yielding.  The  tradition  of 
forceful  leadership  Is  too  strong  among  Latin 
Americans  to  permit  respect  for  a  giant 
United  States  which  walks  before  Its  fellow- 
men  with  cringing  cowardice. 

Our  unfriendly  rivals  overseas  are  also 
V  { tchlng  the  Panamanian  debacle  with  fas- 
cinated wonderment.  Kosygln,  De  Gaulle, 
Nasser.  Sukarno,  and  Mao  Tse-tung  note  that 
we  ylelu  to  bullying  and  political  blackmail. 
Our  hand  In  world  affairs  has  been  danger- 
ously weakened. 

And  it  was  all  so  unnecessary.  The  State 
I>«-partment.  in  three  administrations,  has 
been  running  away  from  our  American  des- 
tiny. It  has  been  treading  the  path  of  a 
cowardly,  and  not  of  a  valiant  America.  In 
a  world  where  we  possess  preponderant  and 
shattering  power,  we  have  been  obsessed  with 
aefeat  and  abdication. 

The  deep  shame  of  this  policy  is  that  we 
have  not  even  been  faithful  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  citizenry.  In  Panama,  our 
spokesmen  preferred  to  put  the  blame  for 
the  Communists'  unleashing  of  disorder  upon 
their  fellow  Americans  In  the  zone.  Instead 
of  on  the  murderous  Communist  mobs  on 
Fourth  of  July  Avenue.  The  Balboa  High 
School  youths  who.  In  another  time,  would 
have  been  hailed  as  national  heroes,  were 
lectured  by  the  editorial  writers  In  our 
liberal  press  as  If  they  were  Juvenile  delin- 
quents. This,  for  raising  our  country's  flag. 
Senator  Waynk  L.  Morse,  weird  veteran  of 
repeated  appeasement  efforts,  actually  pro- 
posed, at  the  height  of  the  rioting,  that  the 
zonltes  should  be  penalized  for  their  years 
of  faithful  service  to  the  canal  by  taking 
away  their  Job  security  and  setting  up  a  2- 
year  rotation  system  for  canal  Jobs.  And. 
Governor  Fleming  lost  no  time,  after  the 
crisis  was  passed.  In  raising  the  Panama 
flag;  not  only  over  the  fovu-  high  schools, 
but  over  all  other  public  schools  in  the  zone. 
Even  President  Johnson  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  taking  a  slap  at  the  patriotic 
and  embattled  Americans  in  the  Canal  Zone 
In  his  statement  of  January  23,  1964. 

■What  Is  the  reason  for  this  national  In- 
feriority complex,  this  Inclination  to  blame 


ourselves  for  aU  foreign  affronts?  It  Is  the 
bitter  residue  of  all  the  rot  that  32  years  of 
liberal  ascendancy  has  implanted  In  the 
American  mind.  It  Is  the  delusion  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  for  other  nations  which, 
only  too  often,  transcends  our  devotion  to 
our  own  Nation,  and  her  interests,  and  her 
citizens. 

Binding  together  all  these  unwholesome 
ideological  vagaries  is  the  untiring  and  sen- 
certaln  hand  of  world  communism.  What- 
ever Its  label — humanism  in  Cuba,  social 
democracy  In  Brazil,  aprlstalsm  In  Peru  and 
Venezuela,  the  people's  revolution  in  China, 
socialist  Sovletlsm  In  Russia,  or  left  socialism 
in  little  Panama — communism  everywhere 
works  for  a  world  In  which  the  United  States 
cannot  live.  It  erodes  the  foundations  of 
our  way  of  thought  and  life.  It  appears  In 
many  masks,  and  our  leaders  seem  fooled 
by  them  all.  It  speaks  through  the  voices 
of  many  Ideologies,  and  our  national  leaders 
claim  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  direct- 
ing Communist  purpose. 

It  Is  the  evil  genius  of  communism  that. 
In  a  country  like  Panama,  It  can  work  with 
such  political  racketeers  as  Chlari  and  Ro- 
berto Arias,  and  guide  them  unwittingly  vo 
long-range  Communist  ends.  Contradictory 
though  It  may  seem,  both  a  Chlari  and  a 
Thelma  King  can  profit  by  such  a  bloodbath 
as  that  of  Janutiry  1964.  Miss  King  and  her 
Communists  built  a  new  organization  and 
captured  complete  leadership  of  the  Pana- 
manian mobs;  Chlari  wrenched  a  renunci- 
ation of  the  1903  treaty  from  the  trembling 
hands  of  President  Johnson.  Without  the 
Communists,  the  outbreak  could  never  have 
taken  place  in  Panama.  Without  their  lib- 
eral dupes  in  the  United  States,  the  riots 
could  never  have  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  sovereignty  by  Washington. 

Unhappy  America  will  face  many  Pana- 
mas In  the  period  ahead.  We  can  handle 
these  situation  with  honor  only  if  our  lead- 
ers awake  to  the  reality  of  the  Communist 
efforts  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

CAN  the  PANAMA  CANAL  BE  SAVEDT 

It  is  long  past  11  o'clock  in  America's 
struggle  to  save  the  Panama  Canal.  But  It 
can  still  be  saved. 

The  sequence  of  American  blunders  and  re- 
treats which  culminated  In  the  Johnson  sur- 
render of  Decemt)er  18  has  narcotized  many 
Americans.  They  are  unaware  of  the  fearful 
implications  of  our  retreat  in  Panama,  They 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  we  have  come  out 
at  the  wTong  end  of  the  deal,  but  as  in  the 
early  dajrs  of  Castro  and  Mao  the  picture  is 
blurred.  Many  are  the  unconscious  victims 
of  the  shallow  liberal  dallies  and  the  slick 
magazines  and  the  TV  chatterers.  Their  in- 
curable American  optimism  convinces  them 
that  the  42  million  Americans  who  voted  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  can't  be  wrong. 

And  so  they  will  acquiesce  in  the  surrender 
of  the  canal,  unless  the  Amerlcan-mlnded 
minority  disenchants  them.  Informs  them, 
awakens  them. 

Fortunately.  President  Johnson's  course  for 
surrender  still  has  one  last  hurdle — the 
American  Congress.  The  Congress  has  pre- 
vented State  Department  sellout  of  Ameri- 
can Interests  on  repeated  occasions.  It  can 
do  so  again  In  the  final  canal  decision,  pro- 
vided American  citizens,  back  home  in  the 
States  and  constituents,  now  speak  out.  A 
Congress,  which  voted  381  to  12  to  defend 
American  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  Just 
6  years  ago,  cannot  have  changed  Its  mind 
so  precipitately.  There  are  good  and  In- 
formed Americans  on  Capitol  Hill.  They 
will  speak  out  again,  as  they  spoke  In  1960.  If 
the  people  are  with  them. 

Officialdom  has  had  Its  day  In  Panama,  and 
It  has  been  a  shameful  day.  The  scene  now 
shifts  to  the  American  people.  It  la  our  time 
to  speak.  Let  us  see  that  President  Johnson 
is  prevented  from  surrendering  our  Panama 
Canal  to  a  foreign  power.  Let  us  participate 
In  the  campaign  to  save  the  Panama  CanaL 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States,  the  final  arbiter  of  such  mat- 
ters set  up  some  clear  signposts :  States  have 
no  right  to  require  a  rellgloiis  exercise  in 
public  schools:  but  educators  do  have  the 
right  to  offer  objective  courses  in  religion. 
This  is  not  only  a  right  but  an  obligation. 
Any  school  that  did  not  introduce  its  stu- 
dents to  the  world  of  science  would  be  se- 
verely criticized.  Just  as  severe  criticism 
shoiild  be  directed  against  a  school  that  re- 
fuses to  introduce  Its  students  to  the  world 
of  religion." 

The  evidence  that  yoiuigsters  do  not  have 
an  understanding  of  the  ways  and  extent 
the  Bible  has  influenced  our  history,  cul- 
ture, literatiu-e,  and  what  one  high  school 
teacher  did  to  correct  the  situation  was  ex- 
pertly reported  in  an  article  by  Thayer  War- 
show  in  the  February  1964,  Issue  of  the  Eng- 
lish Journal.  (Reprints  of  the  article  are 
avaUable  free  of  charge  from:  Religious  In- 
struction Association,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.) 

A  third  reason  for  offering  the  Biblical  lit- 
erature course  could  be  that  it  helps  achieve 
the  general  purpose  of  education.  Under 
"The  Fvmctlon  of  the  School  in  Pupil 
Growth"  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Handbook  for  Indiana  Schools,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  Bulletin  No. 
225,  several  items  are  listed  that  support 
offering  the  Biblical  literature  course.  They 
include:  "The  selective  function  of  educa- 
tion implies  the  obligation  of  the  school  to 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  elective  and  activities 
to  meet  the  interests,  needs,  and  capacities  of 
all  its  pupils. 

"The  adJuBtive  or  adaptive  function  of 
education  implies  that  the  school  should  fit 
the  child  and  not  that  the  child  should  flt  the 
school." 

Under  the  "Aims  of  Secondary  Education" 
on  pages  221  and  222  of  the  same  publica- 
tion are  several  other  items  that  would  sup- 
port the  offering  of  Biblical  literature. 
They  include  suggestions  that  the  school 
offer: 

"Free  electives  designed  to  offer  a  breadth 
of  experience  and  to  appeal  to  the  special  in- 
terests, aptitudes,  and  abilities  of  each  child. 

"Specialized  curriculum,  organized  In 
terms  of  the  child's  future  vocation  or  his 
fuller  living." 

In  its  research  memo  1963-29,  the  NEA  ex- 
pressed it  this  way : 

The  National  Education  Association  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual  val- 
ues. The  association  believes  that  along 
with  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  commu- 
nity, the  school  has  a  major  responsibility 
for  building  this  understanding  Into  human 
behavior. 

The  general  purpose  of  education  is  to 
teach  all  that  Is  Important,  cooking,  singing, 
driving,  farming,  dancing,  reading,  manners, 
citizenship,  etc.  Offering  the  Biblical  Uter- 
ature course  would  help  achieve  that  general 
purpose. 

A  fourth  reason  could  be  one  of  simple 
academic  freedom.  No  area  of  human  en- 
deavor should  be  closed  to  the  student.  Dr. 
Rolfe  L.  Hiuit,  a  former  public  school  super- 
intendent now  associate  executive  director, 
Department  of  Church  and  Public  School 
Relations,  National  Council  of  Churches,  ex- 
pressed it  this  way: 

"No  person  is  to  be  req\ured  to  believe  or 
to  disbelieve,  but  each  pupil  in  the  public 
schools  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  meet 
all  the  reasons  and  to  understand  them. 
Within  the  limit  of  his  maturity  and  the 
goals  of  the  school  and  ciirricular  luiit,  the 
student  has  a  right  to  research  for  the 
truth." 

A  fifth  reason  for  offering  the  Biblical  lit- 
erature course  could  be  that  it  helps  main- 
tain neutraUty.  The  court  has  admonished 
the  school  to  be  neutral  in  religious  matters. 
Offering  at  least  one  course  in  religion  (the 
Biblical  literature  course  is  the  only  such 
coiu-se  now  approved)  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain    that    neutrality.      An    irreligious 


school  Is  no  more  neutral  than  a  religious 
one.  In  their  official  opinion  in  Ablngtom- 
Schempp  UJ3.  Supreme  Ooiirt  Justices  ex- 
pressed It  this  way: 

Justice  GoLOBEBG.  "Government  must  In- 
evitably take  cognizance  of  the  existence  of 
religion  and.  Indeed,  under  certain  circum- 
stance the  first  amendment  may  require  that 
it  do  so." 

Justice  Stewart.  "For  a  compulsory  State 
educational  system  so  structiu-es  a  child's 
life  that  if  religious  exercises  are  held  to  be 
an  impermissible  activity  in  schools,  religion 
is  placed  at  an  artificial  and  State-created 
disadvantage.  Viewed  In  this  light,  permis- 
sion of  such  exercises  for  those  who  want 
them  is  necessary  if  the  schools  are  truly  to 
be  neutral  in  the  matter  of  reUgion." 

A  sixth  reason  could  be  to  provide  a  study 
area  for  the  premlnlsterlal  student  even  as 
study  areas  are  provided  for  those  in  pursuit 
of  other  professions  and  vocations.  (The 
ministry  is  still  an  honorable  profession.) 

"Thus  the  reasons  were  finished  and  all 
the  host  of  them,  and  on  the  seventh  reason 
all  rested."  (Genesis  2:1-2.) 

The  two  objections  to  offering  the  Biblical 
Literature  course  are  that  It  Ls  Illegal  and 
impossible.  lUegal  because  of  the  recent 
court  rulings — impossible  because  It  cannot 
be  taught  objectively.  Neither  objection  is 
vaUd.  To  the  point  of  legaUty  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Abington-Schempp  went  out  of  its 
way  to  say: 

"It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the  Bible  is 
worthy  of  study  for  its  Uterary  and  historic 
quaUties.  Nothing  we  have  said  here  Indi- 
cates that  such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of  re-  - 
liglon,  when  presented  objectively  as  part  of 
a  secular  program  of  education,  may  not  be 
affective  consistent  with  the  first  amend- 
ment." 

Brennan  and  Goldberg  In  concurring  opin- 
ions suggested  the  same.  An  Indiana  stat- 
ute provides  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be 
prohibited  from  the  schools.  The  Indiana 
attorney  general,  at  the  request  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  ruled  this 
specific  Biblical  literatxure  coxu-se  to  be  legaJ 
and  proper.  The  State  teachers  association 
and  the  State  board  of  education  collabo- 
rated to  produce  and  approve  a  textbook 
for  the  course  that  was  revised  only  last  year. 
("A  Guide  to  the  Study  ot  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,"  Dr.  J.  A.  Huffman,  Wesley 
Press,  Marlon,  Ind.,  $2.50).  The  National 
Education  Association  made  this  analysis  of 
the  legality  of  public  school  \ise  of  the  Bible 
in  its  Jxine  1963  research  memo: 

"Both  the  majority  and  concurring  opin- 
ions (Schempp  &  Murray  cases)  make  it  clear 
that  the  decision  does  not  restrict  the  non- 
devotional  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools." 

On  the  second  objection,  to  say  that  the 
BlbUcal  Uterature  course  cannot  l>e  taught 
objectively,  is  to  belle  the  facts.  It  is  being 
taught  objectively  and  successfuUy  now.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  teach  Biblical  Uterature 
at  least  as  objectively  as  we  teach  any  other 
subject.  When  I  observed  the  Biblical  liter- 
attue  classes  and  Interviewed  the  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  and  pupUs,  I  found  good 
teaching  and  high  praise  of  and  for  the 
coiirse.  There  was  not  a  single  complaint 
anywhere.  In  fact,  most  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  help  others  initiate  the  course. 

In  a  recent  Lseue  of  Religiovis  Education, 
phUosophy  Pro.  William  C.  Tremmel,  oC 
Kansas  State  University,  spoke  to  the  point 
of  objectivity  very  curtly  when  he  said : 

"Plain  sectarian  courses  designed  to  in- 
doctrinate students  are  surely  iinconstitu- 
tlonal  and  Improper.  But  coiirses  objectively 
presented  as  part  of  a  secular  program  ot 
education  are  both  proper  and  constitutional. 
Further,  It  should  be  remarked  that  anyone 
who  pretends  that  religious  subjects  can- 
not be  handled  in  an  objective,  scholarly 
fashion  speaks  from  Ignorance.  Religion  Is 
also  sclentiflc:  i.e.,  composed  of  organized 
bodies  of  knowledge." 
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Prom  some  of  the  same  groups  considered 
responsible  for  excluding  improper  uses  of 
the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  has  come 
a  mandate  to  include  the  proper  uses. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  (Brennan  concurring 
opinion)  :  "The  holding  of  the  Coiut  today 
plainly  does  not  foreclose  teaching  about  the 
Holy  Scriptures  or  about  the  differences  be- 
tween religious  sects  in  classes  in  literature 
or  history.  Indeed,  whether  or  not  the  Bible 
Is  involved,  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach 
meaningfully  many  subjects  in  the  social 
science  or  the  humanities  without  some  men- 
tion of  religion." 

Catholic  (in  the  Commonweal) :  "The 
court's  decision  appears  to  have  opened 
the  way  for  an  exploration  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  public  schools  could  teach 
religion  in  an  objective  way,  free  of  a 
devotional  or  sectarian  basis.  This  is  an 
opportunity  which  should  be  confronted 
directly  and  creatively.  Obviously,  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  any  quest  for  an 
objective  study  of  religion  are  many;  but 
that  should  not  act  as  deterrent  or  he  used 
as  an  excxise  for  inaction." 

Protestant  (National  CouncU  of  Churches) : 
"No  person  is  truly  educated  for  life  in  the 
modern  world  who  is  not  aware  of  the  vital 
port  played  by  religion  in  the  shaping  of  our 
history  and  culture,  and  of  its  contemporary 
expression.  Information  about  religion  is  an 
essential  part  of  many  school  subjects  such 
as  social  studies,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
The  full  treatment  of  some  regular  school 
subjects  requires  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  book.  In  such  studies — including 
those  related  to  character  development — the 
use  of  the  Bible  has  a  valid  educational 
purpose." 

Jewish  (American  Jewish  Committee) : 
"The  schools  should  also  foster  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  impact  of  religion  on  our 
civilization.  Indeed,  this  knowledge  Is  In- 
trinsic to  a  well-rounded  education.  Such 
events  as  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation, 
and  the  colonization  of  America  would  be 
hopelessly  distorted  if  religious  motivations 
were  not  given  proper  weight.  It  would  be 
equally  wrong  to  omit  the  Bible  from  courses 
In  literature  or  to  Ignore  religious  influences 
In  the  study  of  art. 

"If,  as  some  charge,  teachers  shy  away 
from  religiovis  references  even  when  they  are 
basic  to  an  vmderstandlng  of  subject  matter, 
prompt  Investigation  of  current  practices  is 
called  for." 

The  Greater  Minneapolis  CotmcU  of 
Chvu-ches  expressed  their  challenge  this  way: 
"We  lu-ge  school  administrators,  teacher 
training  institutions,  and  religious  leaders 
of  all  faiths  to  engage  in  hnmedlate  and 
serious  consideration  of  ways  to  increase  the 
objective  study  of  religion  and  the  Bible  In 
our  public  schools  In  accordance  with  the 
approval  Indicated  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt." 
The  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators. In  their  recent  report  "Religion 
in  the  Schools,"  contends  that  the  schools 
have  the  responsibility  of  providing  an  en- 
vironment in  the  school  which  the  values 
and  practices  developed  In  the  church  and 
home  can  prosper. 

There  is  a  successful  Biblical  literature 
course  available  In  Indiana  now.  It  Is  both 
legal  and  desirable.  It  has  student  Interest. 
Give  both  the  kids  and  the  course  a  chance. 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.      Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  well  and  good  that  this 


country  has  been  reminded,  and  re- 
minded forcefully,  that  no  one  has  the 
right  to  use  as  a  sewer  America's  rivers 
and  America's  waterways,  which  belong 
to  all  the  people. 

In  underdeveloped  countries,  we  have 
seen  that  rivers  flowing  through  a  com- 
munity become  something  of  a  stream  of 
life — people  wash  in  them,  dump  tneir 
garbage  in  them,  and  also  drink  water 
from  them.  When  we  see  such  sights  in 
poverty-stricken  lands,  we  are  shocked — 
not  remembering  that  the  same  thing 
happens  right  here  at  home,  to  a  certain 
Gxtpnt 

With  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  spoken — we  intend  to  clean  up  our 
streams.  Many  editorials  have  been 
written  in  praise  of  this  action,  and  one 
such  editorial  appeared  In  the  Reading. 
Pa.,  Eagle.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  It  of  interest,  and  include  it  in 
the  Record  : 

New  Pollution  Law 
"The  clear,  fresh  waters  that  were  our 
national  heritage  have  become  dumping 
grounds  for  garbage  and  filth.  They  poison 
our  fish.  They  breed  disease.  They  despoil 
our  landscapes." 

These  were  some  of  the  comments  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  he  signed  into  law  a  blU 
strengthening  Federal  programs  to  combat 
water  pollution,  and  said  "additional,  bolder 
legislation  will  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead." 
The  President  emphasized  that  "no  one 
has  the  right  to  use  rivers  that  belong  to  all 
the  people  as  a  sewer,  and  that  no  river 
should  run  red  with  blood  from  slaughter- 
houses." 

He  pointed  out  "there  Is  no  excuse  for 
papermllls  pouring  tons  of  sulfuric  acid  into 
the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  people  of  this 
country." 

Terming  the  new  law  a  proclamation  of 
"ovu"  refusal  to  be  strangled  by  the  wastes  of 
civilization."  the  President  warned  that  the 
water  quality  measure  "wUl  not  completely 
assure  us  of  at>solute  success.  Additional 
bolder  legislation  will  be  needed  In  the  years 
ahead.    But  we  have  begun." 

The  most  controversial  provisions  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  caU  for  establish- 
ment of  water  quality  standards  as  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  poUution  of  Interstate 
waters. 

Such  standards  also  are  Intended  to  Im- 
prove the  qviallty  of  Interstate  waters  for 
drinking,  recreation,  Irrigation  and  industrial 
processing. 

The  standards  not  only  are  aimed  at  elim- 
ination of  existing  abuses  but  at  preventing 
growth  of  pollution  In  the  Nation's  lakes  and 
streams. 

The  new  law  raises  to  $150  mlUion  a  year, 
from  $100  million,  the  total  of  Federal  grants 
authorized  to  help  States  and  local  commu- 
nities build  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Under  the  act,  the  Federal  Government 
win  have  final  authority  over  antipollution 
programs  on  rivers  and  streams  crossing  State 
lines. 

The  1965  bill  puts  more  teeth  into  the  en- 
forcement process  than  did  the  Govern- 
ment's Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956.  which 
prompted  many  cities  and  Industries  to 
launch  cleanup  programs.  But  others  lag- 
ged, and  37  enforcement  actions  were  begim 
under  the  1956  act. 

As  for  water-quality  standards  under  the 
law.  States  miist  file  letters  of  Intent  within 
a  year  stating  theyll  adopt  acceptable 
standards  and  a  method  of  enforcing  them. 
They  will  have  imtU  June  30,  1967,  to  follow 
through  on  this  pledge. 

Federal  oCadals  estimate  fewer  than  half 
the  States  have  such  standards  today. 

If  a  State  falls  to  act,  or  If  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  wants  to 


revise  that  State's  standards,  he  can,  under 
the  new  law,  convene  a  conference  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  ofiQcials  and  Industry 
representatives  to  discuss  the  possibilities. 

The  Secretary  then  can  propose  his  own. 
Federal  standards,  subject  to  later  public 
hearings  before  a  special  board  that  can  en- 
dorse his  proposals  or  require  changes. 

After  the  Secretary  makes  his  proposals, 
the  State  involved  will  have  another  chance 
to  adopt  its  own  antipollution  program. 

If  the  standards  appear  to  be  breached! 
the  Secretary  must  devote  6  months  to  seek 
ing  voluntary  compliance  from  the  factoi 
or  other  offender.  If  those  efforts  fall,  t^ 
can  then  file  a  court  suit  to  require  abate- 
ment. 

To  enable  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities for  setting  standards  and  policing 
pollution,  the  measure  establishes  within  the 
Department  a  new  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  under  the  direction 
of  a  new  Assistant  Secretary. 


Resolation  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  DINGELIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  inserted  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  resolution  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation regarding  the  $105-mimon  pro- 
gram for  acquisition  of  migratory  bird 
habitat  and  refuges. 

That  program.  Public  Law  87-383, 
enacted  from  HJl.  7391.  which  I  liad 
the  honor  to  sponsor,  has  lagged  during 
Its  Implementation  and  substantially  less 
land  has  been  acquired  than  was  intended 
by  the  Congress  In  passage  of  that 
legislation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  resolution 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  urging 
continuation  and  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram until  completed.  Is  so  vitally  Im- 
portant to  conservation  and  to  migra- 
tory birds. 

Although  It  was  anticipated  that 
2,503,000  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat 
would  have  been  acquired  In  a  7-year 
period,  less  than  600,000  acres  have  been 
acquired  or  are  under  consideration  for 
acquisition  In  a  little  over  3  years.  Ex- 
penditure of  $41.2  million  as  opposed  to 
an  expected  expenditure  of  $80  million 
has  been  accomplished  through  fiscal 
year  1965. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association   of  America 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  an  adequate 
nvimber  of  suitable  wetlands  Is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  continental  flights  of 
migratory  waterfowl;  and 

Whereas  an  advance  of  $105  million  against 
future  sales  of  migratory  bird  hxinting 
stamps  has  been  authorized  to  finance  a 
major  part  of  a  7-year  emergency  wetlands 
acquisition  program;  and 

Whereas  the  program  was  delayed  In  the 
major  production  areas  because  of  a  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  few  State  governments 
to  allow  additional  lands  to  be  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  now  enacted  a 
law  which  provides  for  an  equitable  sharing 
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the  Board  of  Directors  of 

Association  of  America,  in 

assembled,  hereby  urges  that 

appfopriation  be  Increased,  and 

of  the  advance  loan,  sched- 

1969,  be  deferred  until  the 

acquisition  program  Is 

entire  $105  million  Is  appro- 
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Secretary. 


OF   INDIANA 


of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
to  extend  my  remarks  In 

I    Include    the    following 
Christian  Science  Moni- 

21,  1965: 

AND  Thought 


irwln  D.  Can  ham) 

,    a    sharp-eyed    and    acid- 
Journalist,  now  studying  the 
has    a    brilliant    article    on 
he  Intellectuals,"  in  the  Oc- 
magazlne  of  the  Amerl- 


en'  ary, 
Coi  tunlttee. 


qcolds  American  intellectuals 
bemused  by  President  Ken- 
that  instead  of  grumbling  at 
now,  they  should  be  grate- 
disenchanted    them   with 
e^entlal  point  Is  that  politics 
possible,  and  Intellectuals 
a  separate  and  freer  world, 
al,   he  says,   is   vain,   easily 
y  lured  into  areas  where  his 
Positively  harmf\il  not  only  to 
politics.    "The  professor  who 
to  become  a  speechwrlter  to 
c  indldate  or  a  special  assistant 
the  poet  who  allows  himself 
participate  in  a  Presidential 
ihe  academic  economist  who 
to  become  an  Ambassa- 
liese    (and  the  examples   in 
be  miiltiplied)   I  regard  as  a 
compensating  gain." 


and  without  pretense  to  virtue:  President 
Kennedy  was  allowed  to  endow  it  with  all 
three.  Power  is,  no  doubt,  necessary:  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  ^allowed  to  make  it  seem 
desirable  •  •  ♦." 

"HE  SHOtTLD  REVOLT" 

"If  the  intellectual  is  going  to  be  fastidious 
about  politics,  he  should  revolt,  not  against 
President  Johnson  for  making  politics  look 
as  be.^.stly  as  it  is,  but  against  a  Prcbident 
Kennedy  for  making  it  look  gracious,  for 
appropriating  to  it  virtues  it  does  not 
p>,isse?s." 

Such  men  as  McGeorge  Bundy,  says  Mr. 
Fairlie,  are  successful  in  public  life  because 
tliey  have  ceased  to  be  intellectuals  and  have 
become  politicians.  The  politician,  he  in- 
sists, mus:  work  with  problems  which  he 
cannot  solve.  Politics  is  trying  to  empty 
the  in-tray. 

Its  decisions  should  not  be  panoplied  In 
the  majesty  of  great  national  Interest. 
'"When  the  politician  thinks  that  he  hears 
the  crack  of  doom  •  •  •  he  has  lost  the 
nerve   for  the   game,   and   should  get  out." 

There's  a  lot  in  all  this.  The  political 
decision  has  little  to  do  with  Intellect.  It  Is 
far  more  visceral  and  instinctive.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  style  certainly  cast  over 
politics  an  undeserved  cloak.  Some  of  the 
decisions  in  which  his  brothers  have  been  en- 
gaged since  have  torn  away  the  cloak.  It  will 
be  hard  to  replace. 

CONTRIBtTTIOX    POSSIBLE 

Yet  the  intellectual  Is  a  citizen.  He  is  also 
Often  bright.  He  can  be  useful,  and  unless 
he  deludes  himself  that  Intellectuality  has 
become  politics,  he  can  make  a  contribution. 
But  he  will  often  be  tlie  chief  victim  of  his 
role.  He  will  be  required  to  make  compro- 
mises that  are  inconsistent  with  his  disci- 
plines and  principles.  Such  compromises  are 
not  inconsistent  with  politics,  but  are  requi- 
site there. 

The  use  of  intellectuals  by  politicians  can 
be  very  effective,  as  President  Kennedy 
proved,  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
showed  to  a  lesser  degree.  But  it  is  really  a 
kind  of  deception,  as  Henry  Fairlie  says. 
Still  worse  Is  the  use  by  politicians  of  crea- 
tive artists. 

But  there  is  much  the  intellecttials  and 
artists  can  do  of  service  to  the  body  politic. 
They  can  ask  and  answer  questions  relevant 
to  the  good  society;  they  can  paint  and  sing 
about  eternal  things.  They  can  and  must 
transcend  politics. 
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only  if  it  Is  exercised  wlth- 
without  claim  to  reason. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1965 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently we  are  drawin;:;  close  to  the  end 
of  a  long  and  formidable  session.  Dur- 
ing this  uphill,  9-month-plus  debate, 
when  we  v.^ere  aware  of  each  of  our  dis- 
trict's p?..«sions  over  certain  Issues,  we 
endeavored  to  rcpixscnt  them.  It  is  in 
this  context  of  representation  that  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  column  written 
by  a  former  resident  of  San  Francisco, 
Sfc.  Charles  S.  Hawkins,  a  career  NCO 
stationed  at  the  headquarters,  U.S.  Army, 
Rykuyu  Islands.  I  have  corresponded 
with  Sergeant  Hawkins  over  the  last  2 
years  and  have  been  impressed  with  the 


questions  that  he  asks  and  the  opinions 
he  expresses. 

He  seems  to  be  an  interested  man,  in- 
terested in  his  Government  and  how  it 
functions.  He  attempts  to  encourage 
the  interests  of  others.  While  he  was 
stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  spent  weekends  showing  school- 
children through  the  installation  and  de- 
scribing tiie  role  it  has  played  in  the 
defense  of  our  countiy. 

His  recent  column,  "Keystone  Kom- 
ments,"  published  in  the  Ryukyan  Re- 
view\  shows  most  aptly  the  fact  that  he 
takes  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  to  heart. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Ryukyuan  Review,  Oct.   1,  19651 
Ketstone  Komments 

Recently  a  friend  of  mine  noted  that  I 
V.-.-.S  mailing  a  letter  to  "my  Congressman." 
Immediately  he  asked,  "whatcha  complain- 
ing to  your  Congressman  about  now — are 
you  putting  the  finger  on  someone?" 

It  took  me  some  little  time  to  convince  my 
friend  that  one  did  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  writing  a  gripe  letter  in  order  to  make  con- 
tact with  his  Representative  in  Congress. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  too  many  of  us  are 
concerned  about  our  Representatives  in  Gov- 
ernment only  at  the  time  of  an  election.  If 
our  representative  system  of  government  is 
to  work  we  must  be  concerned  about  our  per- 
sonal Representatives  all  of  the  time — not. 
Just  at  election  time. 

In  fact  it  is  only  by  close  observation  of  the 
workings  of  Congress  and  the  voicing  of  opin-  - 
Ion  on  proposed  legislation  that  tlie  average 
citizen  can  express  his  will.  Your  Con^ess- 
men  welcome.  In  fact  encourage  letters  ex- 
pressing opinion  on  proposed  legislation.  It 
is  by  such  expression  of  opinion  that  he  is 
able  in  turn  to  cast  a  vote  representative  of 
his  constituents. 

My  friend  says  "It's  next  to  Impossible  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  Congress." 
I  think  he  is  wrong.  The  newspapers  and 
weekly  magazines  devote  much  of  their  space 
to  the  workings  of  Congress.  You  can  also 
obtain  the  Congressional  Record  for  $1.50 
a  month.  This  records  every  word  spoken 
on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

I've  also  found  that  many  Congressmen 
produce  periodic  newsletters  which  they  send 
to  constituents.  These  usually  round  up  the 
major  activities  of  Congress  and  give  a  first- 
hand report  on  what  the  Individual  Con- 
gressman is  doing.  Often  I  have  received 
from  "my  Congressman"  a  questionnaire 
asking  me  to  voice  my  opinion  on  various 
hnjxDrtant  issues  of  the  day. 

Each  time  I  receive  one  of  these  I  feel  that 
I'm  casting  my  vote — in  fact  it  is  like  elec- 
tion day  all  over  again — instead  of  voting 
for  the  man  I'm  actually  down  to  Issues. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  taking  a  strong 
stand  against  carrying  petty  complaints  to 
Congressmen.  They  are  much  too  busy  to 
.spend  their  time  taking  care  of  trivial  prob- 
lems that  can  be  handled  elsewhere. 

The  Army  personnel  letter  published  by  the 
o-lice.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  For  Personnel, 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Army, 
points  out  that  DA  policy  on  writing  your 
Consressman  is  stated  in  paragraph  41,  AR 
600-20  as  (quote)  "that  a  soldier  will  not 
be  restricted  from  communicating  with  a 
Member  of  Congress  unless  the  violation  is 
unlawful  or  violates  a  regulation  necessary  to 
the  sorurity  of  the  United  States." 

Commanders  are  repponslble  for  continu- 
ally  advising   subordinates    to   first   seek   a 
solution  to  their  problems  within  the  chain 
of  command.     If  a  soldier  feels  his  grievance 
has  not  been  satisfied,  he  should  then  be  en- 
couraged to  register  a  complaint  with  the  . 
local  Inspector  General.    This  is  generally  the  i 
beet  and  fastest  method  of  solving  most  per-  ! 
sonal  problems.     Complaints  for  assistance  . 
made   to  Members  of  Congress,  the  White  ; 
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House,  or  directly  to  the  Departments  of  the 
Army  or  Defense  normally  will  be  first  re- 
ferred by  the  recipient  to  the  local  com- 
mander for  information  or  consideration  be- 
fore action  Is  taken  to  render  assistance. 
Many  problems  could  be  quickly  handled 
locally  if  more  soldiers  were  aware  of  this 
procedure. 

However,  there  must  be  no  doubt  in  any 
soldier's  mind  that  while  he  Is  encouraged 
to  seek  a  solution  to  his  problem  within  the 
chain  of  corrunand,  he  Is  not  restricted  in 
communicating  with  Members  of  Congress 
xmless  the  communication  violates  security 
regulations  or  Is  unlawful. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  any  punitive 
action,  either  direct  or  indirect,  be  taken 
against  any  member  of  the  Army  who  com- 
municates with  a  Member  of  Congress  unless 
the  communication  violates  security  regula- 
tions or  Is  clearly  unlawful. 

So — I  regard  "my  Congressman"  as  more 
than  Just  a  distant  figure  on  Capitol  Hill. 
To  me  he  is  really  "my  Congressman." 
Through  the  years  I  have  called  upon  him 
for  many  services  related  to  his  position  as 
my  representative. 

He  has  never  failed  me — I  don't  think  he 
ever  will.  When  and  if  he  does  then  democ- 
racy will  fall. 


Breakthrough  in  Aid  for  Water  and 
Sewer  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 28  of  this  year  Congress  passed 
the  rural  water  and  sewer  facilities  bill. 
'  That  measure  has  since  been  signed 
into  law,  Public  Law  89-240.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  cosponsor  this  legislation — 
legislation  which  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  best  laws  passed  this  year. 

This  observation  is  based  on  the  en- 
thusiastic and  overwhelming  response  I 
have  received  from  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kansas,  my  constitu- 
ents. My  office  has  received  scores  of 
letters  asking  for  information  about  this 
porgram  and  other  sources  of  assistance 
since  enactment  of  this  bUL 

On  my  part  I  have  attempted  to  ac- 
quaint as  many  as  possible  through 
newsletters,  newspaper  articles,  radio 
programs,  and  personal  correspondence 
with  mayors,  county  extension  agents, 
and  Farmers  Home  Administration  su- 
pervisors in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  received  the 
October  issue  of  the  periodical  Nation's 
Cities.  In  it  is  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Breakthrough  in  Aid  for  Water 
and  Sewer  FaciUties."  It  contains  a  sur- 
vey of  the  programs  adopted  this  year 
for  public  facilities  and  I  recommend  It 
as  required  reading  for  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  vital  problem  of  health 
and  welfare  for  our  rural  and  urban 
communities. 

As  I  stated  in  my  speech  supporting 
this  legislation,  "a  corn  or  wheat  crop  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  dries  up  from 
lack  of  water — communities  do  too." 
This  is  something  we  in  Kansas  have 
learned  from  long  and  bitter  experience. 

I  hope  those  who  represent  areas  hit  by 


drought  will  join  with  me  in  urging  quick 
appropriation  of  funds  to  make  this  pro- 
gram a  living  reaUty.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait. 

I  insert  the  aforementioned  article 
from  Nation's  Cities  in  the  Record: 
Beeakthrough  in  Aid  foe  Wateb  and  Sewee 
Facilities 
Whether  by  chance  or  design,  several  new 
Federal  assistance  programs  are  going  to 
curtail  the  slogan  "septic  tank  civilization" 
which  often  describes  rural  localities  and 
far-out  suburbs. 

Both  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e 
won  congressional  approval  of  major  grant 
programs  to  serve  communities.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  received  comparable 
authorization  In  behalf  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  depressed  areas.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
they  show  increased  national  concern  about 
these  fundamental  services. 

Authorized  by  the  1965  Housing  Act,  pro- 
vision for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
have  aroused  more  local  interest  than  any 
other  section  of  the  massive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  number  of  inquires  received  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  (soon  to  be 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  see  p.  13) 
indicates  that  this  new  program  is  going 
to  take  hundreds  of  projects  off  the  public 
works  shelf.  These  improvements — needed 
but  so  far  unfunded — have  grown  in  their 
community  Importance;  now  something  can 
be  done  about  them. 

The  HHFA  program,  in  which  communities 
of  every  size  are  eligible,  specifically  author- 
izes grants  of  60  percent  of  project  costs  foe 
facilities.  What's  a  basic  facUlty?  Accord- 
ing to  a  House  committee  report,  "Water 
facilities  would  include  faciUties  to  store, 
supply,  treat  purify,  or  distribute  safe, 
potable  water  for  domestic,  commercial,  and 
industrial  use." 

Sewer  facilities  would  include  "sanitary 
sewer  system  for  the  collection,  transmis- 
sion, and  discharge  of  liquid  wastes;  storm 
sewer  systems  for  the  collection,  transmis- 
sion, and  dUcharge  of  storm  water  caused  by 
rainfall  or  ground  water  runoff  •  •  •." 
Grants  could  cover  all  parts  of  the  facility 
"except  household  connections  and  the  local 
collection  or  distribution  laterals." 

The  project  needn't  be  for  brandnew  fa- 
cilities. Expansion,  enlargement,  and  im- 
provement of  existing  systems  could  qualify^ 
repairs  and  maintenance,  however,  would  not 
be  eligible  for  assistance,  nor  would  treat- 
ment works  qualify. 

Smaller  communities — less  than  10.000 
population — could  receive  grants  of  up  to 
90  percent  for  basic  public  sewer  facilities 
under  three  conditions:  (1)  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate facility  for  this  purpose.  (2)  an  un- 
employment rate  100  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
(3)  inability  to  finance  the  facility. 

The  HHFA  program  got  a  big  boost  by 
Congress  from  the  $400  million  proposed  to 
$700  million  over  the  next  4  years.  As 
originally  offered  by  the  administration,  the 
grant  provisions  would  have  been  primarily 
for  commvmltles  with  rapid  growth  potential. 
This  factor  was  modified  so  that  all  com- 
munities are  now  eligible. 

For  rural  communities  of  less  than  5,500 
population,  Congress  also  authorized  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers'  Home 
Administraiton  to  make  50-60  matching 
grants  totaling  $50  mUllon  annually  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  The  existing  loan 
and  insiired  loan  program  is  now  $450  mil- 
lion. 

Under  amendments  added  by  the  House, 
applications  of  cities  and  towns  in  the 
eligible  population  group  are  to  be  given 
pref emece.  Other  amendments  require  that 
general  imlts  of  local  government — ^mimlcl- 
palltles  and  counties — must  be  notified  of, 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  cc«nment  upon, 


any  grant  application  for  a  facility  within 
their  Jurisdiction. 

The  Agriculture  and  HHFA  water  and 
sewer  facility  programs  have  similar  basic 
requirements: 

Projects  must  be  designed  to  serve  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the 
area.  They  must  be  consistent  with  a  pro- 
gram for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated 
areawlde  water  or  sewer  facilities  system  as 
part  of  the  area's  comprehensively  planned 
development.  Before  a  sewer  facility  grant 
Is  approved,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  must  certify  that  waste 
material  carried  by  the  sewer  will  be  ade- 
quately treated  before  it  is  discharged  Into  a 
public  waterway. 

Where  there  are  no  existing  areawlde  sys- 
tems, it  will  probably  be  required  that  a 
single.  Independent  project  be  designed  so 
that  It  can  be  linked  with  other  independent 
water  cm*  sewer  facilities  or  a  proposed  area- 
wide  system. 

plannino  will  be  REQUraZD 
The  comprehensive  planning  requirements 
will  not  be  enforced  fully  until  1968.     UntU 
then  (July  1  for  HHFA  grants,  October  1  for 
Agriculture),  assistance  may  be  given  if: 

A  program  for  an  areawlde  water  and  sewer 
facility  system  is  "under  active  preparation" 
but  not  yet  completed. 

The  facility  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  required 
as  part  of  such  a  program. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  faculty. 
By  requiring  areawlde  water  and  sewer 
planning.  Congress  clearly  hopes  to  promote 
orderly  community  development.  "Sucli 
orderly  development,"  said  a  Hotise  commit- 
tee, "would  minimize  waste  and  unnecessary 
costs  which  are  the  result  of  \inplanned  and 
haphazard  construction  of  basic  community 
facilities." 

Anticipation  of  future  requirements  caused 
by  growth  "would  avoid  the  duplication  of 
costs  often  occasioned  by  having  to  rebuild 
xinderslzed  faculties  at  a  later  date." 
development  facilitt  obants 
These  two  programs  will  unquestionably 
stimulate  a  more  aggressive  effort  by  smaller 
localities  in  providing  such  basic  facllltie* 
for  their  residents.  But  in  addition,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  listed  water  and  sewer  faciUties 
as  types  of  pubUc  works  which  encourage 
industrial  development  and  result  in  long- 
term  employment. 

This  impressive  new  program  which  oom- 
bines  many  of  the  better  features  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  and  area  redevelop- 
ment efforts,  authorized  $600  mmion 
annually  for  4  years  for  pubUc  works  and 
development  facility  grants.  Direct  grants 
up  to  50  percent  of  oonstruction  cost  may  be 
made  for  eligible  projects.  Supplementary 
grants  in  the  neediest  areas  can  bring  the 
Federal  share  as  high  as  80  percent. 

Basic  criteria  for  an  area's  eligibility  toe 
assistance  under  the  Economic  Development 
Act  are  substantial  unemployment  and/cw 
low  family  income.  Localities  of  less  than 
1,500  are  excluded  unless  they  are  Indian 
reservations.  All  areas  designated  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
on  or  after  March  1,  1965,  will  remain  eligible 
under  the  new  program  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  first  annual  review  of  eligibility, 
probably  about  June  30,  1966.  Generally 
speaking,  eligibility  requirements  under 
EDA  have  been  tightened  In  response  to  the 
political  difficulties  encountered  in  the  last 
Congress  by  ARA. 

While,  in  sheer  dollar  terms,  the  bulk  of 
the  grant  funds  represented  by  these  three 
programs  of  HHFA,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce will  likely  go  to  oc«nmunltlee  of  more 
than  25,000  pKDpulation,  the  impUcatlons  for 
smaller  places  is  unmistakable.  For  pro- 
viding the  amenities  to  residents,  for  at- 
tracting new  industries  or  retaining  old 
ones,  these  programs  have  immediate 
relevance  in  hundreds  of  localities. 
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IKFORMATION 

"Since  Jun^  15,  1965,  negotiations  between 
the  Sino-Sov  et  high  command  had  been 
going  on  reg  irding  the  question  of  Soviet 


Rxissia  supplying  all  the  needed  nuclear  war- 
heads to  Red  China. 

"Gen.  Lin  Piao  had  requested  that  Russia, 
without  restrictions  supply  all  the  needed 
nuclear  warheads  for  Red  Chinese  ICBM's 
and   other    nuclear    tactical    weapons. 

"On  August  1,  1965.  Marshal  Rodin  T. 
Mallnovsky  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense 
agreed  to  implement  Gen.  Lin  Piao's  request 
beginning  March  1966,  which  will  be  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  secret  Sino-Soviet 
high  command  agreement  signed  in  March 
1946." 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  REGARDS  SINO- 
SOVIET  MILITARY  HIGH  COMMANDS'  SECRET 
AGREEMENT 

In  December  1946  Stephen  Early,  former 
White  House  Secretary  to  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  suggested  and  advised  me  to 
submit  the  highlights  of  this  secret  agree- 
ment of  March  1946  to  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall. 

I  carried  out  his  suggestion  and  advice. 

"SECRET    AGREEMENT    OF    MARCH     1M6 

"1.  Mao  to  recognize  Soviet  Russia  as  No. 
1  Communist  power. 

"2.  Mao  to  accept  Soviet  leadership  In  in- 
ternational affairs. 

"3.  Mutual  acceptance  on  the  'image  of 
America.' 

"  'America  is  the  center  of  world  reaction.' 

"  'America  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  op- 
pressed people.' 

"  'America  1b  the  soil  of  future  aggressive 
wars.' 

"4.  Soviet  Russia  to  assist  the  Red  Chi- 
nese armies  to  overthrow  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  government,  also 
to  expel  all  the  imperialist  Americans  out  of 
China.     Time  table?     'By  1950." 

"5.  Soviet  Russia  to  consider  a  Slno-Sovlet 
military  alliance.     Time  table?     'By  1950." 

"6.  Soviet  Russia  to  give  lend-lease  aid  to 
Red  China  and  help  build  and  establish  a 
sound  industrial  foundation. 

"7.  Red  China  to  plan  its  domestic  and 
foreign  policies,  to  keep  America  out  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  within  the  spirit  and  the 
framework  of  a  Eurasian  Monroe  Doctrine." 

NOTE  OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  r.\TKIOTIC  AMERICANS 

Since  the  signing  of  the  above  secret  agree- 
ment. mc«t  of  their  alms  and  objectives  are 
now  history.     For  example : 

In  December  1949  with  the  help  of  America, 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Formosa. 

On  February  4,  1950,  Russia  and  Red  China 
signed  the  Slno-Sovlet  Military  Alliance  Pact 
In  Moscow. 

On  April  20.  1950  Russia  began  the  imple- 
mentation of  Russia's  lend  lease  aid  to  Red 
China.  It  establishes  many  Joint  Slno-Sovlet 
industrial,  shipbuilding,  mining  and  oil  pro- 
ducing companies  throughout  Red  China. 
It  also  agreed  to  finance  and  train  10,000 
Red  Chinese  construction  engineers,  scien- 
tists and  nuclear  physicists  in  Soviet  Russia. 
In  October  1954.  significantly  Khru.<?hchev 
and  Bulganin  traveled  to  Pciping.  Red  China, 
and  offered  Mao  Tse-tung  the  following: 

Russia  to  renounce  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
Influence  In  the  provinces  of  M.tnchuri.i. 
Inner  Mongolia  and  Sin  Klang. 

Russia  to  evacu.-ite  the  Soviet  nav.il  base 
of  Port  Arthur.  Manchuri.^  In  May  1953. 

Russia  to  finance  and  assist  in  the  build- 
ing of  m.-'ny  strategic  Tc  iIro.*d.s.  the  network 
of  rail  systems  linking  the  north  and  south- 
western provinces  of  China.  Sin  Kiang  and 
Yunan  Provinces,  to  Pc!pi:-g,  the  capital  of 
RedChlnn. 

Russia  to  relinquish  and  turn  over  to  Red 
China,  Soviet  shares  in  all  the  Joint  Slno- 
Sovlet  enterprises  throughout  Red  China. 

ANOTHER     SINO-SOVIET    SECRET    AGREEMENT 

According  to  Allen-Scott  W.ishington  Re- 
port of  November  13,  196.3,  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence obtained  a  copy  of  the  1963  agreement 
of  significant  military  value. 


It  revealed  that  Russia  and  Red  China  had 
agreed  to  link  all  the  rail  systems  of  ttie 
two  countries;  exchange  rail  personnel,  in- 
cluding Russian  technicians  In  China  and 
Chinese  labor  in  Siberia;  standardize  their 
railroad  systems  and  exchange  rail  cars.  Red 
China  also  agreed  to  give  free  access  to 
Soviet  ships  to  all  Chinese  ports. 

The  U.S.  intelligence  also,  "found  that 
most  of  Communist  China's  outstanding  nu- 
clear scientists  Eire  in  Russia  working  in  their 
field,  and  playing  a  key  role  in  the  Soviet's 
nuclear  developments.  The  Chinese  scien- 
tists are  credited  with  some  of  Russia's 
most  important  breakthroughs  In  the  last  few 
years.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  concept 
that  led  to  the  production  of  the  Soviet 
super  bomb  and  method  to  test  it  without 
contaminating  a  vast  area. 

"While  outwardly  still  at  bitter  odds,  be- 
hind the  scenes  the  story  Is  wholly  different. 
These  profoundly  significant  deals  were  nego- 
tiated by  Mikhail  Suslov,  third  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Kremlin  hierarchy,  during  a  6- 
week  stay  in  Red  China.  He  disappeared 
from  Moscow  in  mid-September,  and  was 
variously  reported  purged  and  hospitalized 
with  a  kidney  ailment.  Actually  he  was  In 
China  working  out  these  momentous  under- 
standings. 

"This  fact  has  given  rise  to  conjecture  in 
intelligence  quarters  on  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  agreement  between  the  two  Com- 
munist powers.  This  sinister  likelihood  is 
being  Intently  explored." 


When  Money  Is  Master 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
I  think  central  governments  violate  the 
nature  of  economics  and  abuse  their 
monetary  system.  The  result  is  a  choice 
to  either  seek  reform  through  austere 
and  restrictive  discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  money  managers  or  complete  de- 
struction of  the  economy.  Sound  mon- 
etary policy,  based  on  pioneer  concepts, 
can  avoid  disaster. 

In  the  September  16  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  there  was  a  sen- 
sible article  on  this  subject.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the  editorial 
"When  Money  Is  Master"  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record: 

When  Money  Is  M.\ster 

Money,  we  suppose  it  would  be  generally 
conceded,  is  one  of  man's  more  useful  inven- 
tion.",, and  for  that  rather  basic  reason  a 
num'oer  of  Influential  people  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  world's  current  monetary  system. 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  and  others  are 
pressing  for  an  International  conference  to 
Institute  reforms  as  soon  as  possible. 

Certainly  the  system  is  imperfect,  but  so 
are  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  would-be  reform- 
ers. Consider  the  case  advanced  by  Fred 
Hirsch.  financial  editor  of  the  London  Econ- 
omist. In  a  readable  little  book  on  the 
troubles  of  the  British  pound,  he  contend.^ 
that  those  problems,  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  U.S.  dollar,  reflect  the  fact  that  both 
nations  have  been  "putting  the  monetary 
servant  in  the  place  of  the  political  master." 

What  Mr.  Hirsch  means  la  that  the  mys- 
tique of  monetary  stability  allegedly  leads 
nations  to  curb  domestic  economic  growth 
and  otherwise  refrain  from  using  their  own 
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resources  In  the  way  they  politically  wish. 
While  he  offers  an  interesting  argument,  It 
seems  to  us  that  he  saddles  the  monetary 
system  with  more  than  its  share  of  the  blame. 
To  see  why,  It  Is  useful  to  recaU  how 
Britain  came  to  its  present  pass.  The  exer- 
cise is  particularly  pertinent  because  the 
United  Stetes  to  some  extent  seems  bent  on 
heading  in  the  same  direction. 

Britains  balance-of-payments  troublea, 
and  the  consequent  weakness  of  the  poxmd, 
stem  in  part  from  the  lack  of  competitive- 
ness of  its  domestic  economy.  The  growing 
political  power  of  unions,  together  with  the 
complacence  of  management,  has  threaded 
make-work  rules  and  practices  throughout 
Britains  industry.  Peatherbedding.  which  Is 
hardly  unknown  in  the  United  States,  saps 
Industrys  domestic  vitality  and  lessens  its 
ability  to  sell  goods  abroad.  Its  stretching 
things  to  blame  those  conditions  on  undue 
obeisance  to  stable  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  behavior  of  both 
nations  is  cause  for  skepticism  about  their 
devotion  to  such  stability.  In  both,  govern- 
mental budget  deficits  and  artificially  easy 
money  long  have  been  almost  a  way  of  life. 
In  Britain  this  proclivity  already  has  led  to 
substantial  price  inflation,  which  has  helped 
push  up  wage  costs  at  home  and  made  Brit- 
ish goods  even  harder  to  market  abroad. 

Britain  at  least  appears  to  be  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  its  twin  problems  of  In- 
efflclency  and  inflation,  though  the  outlook 
for  some  of  its  efforts  is  at  best  dubious. 
It  is  questionable,  for  example,  whether  the 
nation  will  actually  revitalize  its  industries 
with  its  tax  on  imports,  which  in  effect  puts 
a  higher  protective  tariff  wall  around  Its  do- 
mestic factories. 

Moreover,  it's  doubtful  that  the  London 
government  v?ill  have  the  political  courage  to 
try  to  curb  the  insatiable  demands  of  labor 
unions.  If  anything,  labor  unions  seem 
more  out  of  hand  under  a  labor  government 
than  they  did  under  the  Tory  reghne. 

Conceivably  matters  may  by  now  have  de- 
generated so  far  in  Britain  that,  as  Mr. 
Hirsch  contends,  the  pound  should  be  at 
once  devalued.  No  matter  how  highly  any- 
one values  monetary  stability,  it's  only  fool- 
ish to  insist  that  it  exists  when  it  patently 
doesn't. 

It  would  be  even  more  foolish,  Mr.  Hirsch 
also  recognizes,  to  believe  that  devaluation 
by  itself  would  solve  everything;  at  best  it 
is  only  a  recognition  of  past  mistakes.  With 
the  slate  wiped  clean,  a  nation  then  must 
manage  its  monetary  affairs  sensibly  if  it  Is 
not  to  sink  into  one  devaluation  after  an- 
other. 

That  does  not  require  a  government  to  run 
budget  surpluses  every  single  year  and  keep 
money  right  under  all  circumstances.  But 
It  does  mean  it  cannot  forever  Insist  on  the 
opposite.  To  do  so  Is  not  to  promote  sound 
economic  growth  but,  in  the  not  very  long 
run,  to  seriously  endanger  It. 

A  government  runs  such  risks  when,  as  in 
the  United  States  it  seems  determined  not  to 
dampen  the  union  urge  for  IneflSciency  but 
to  enhance  it,  when  it  follows  inflationary 
domestic  policies,  when  it  applies  no  more 
than  paliatives  at  best  to  its  balance-of- 
payments  deficits. 

It  bolls  down,  we  think,  to  a  fairly  simple 
equation:  If  governments  could  control 
their  political  passions,  they  would  not  con- 
front the  problem  of  money  becoming  a 
master.  It  is  precisely  because  they  abuse 
money  that  it  finally  forces  a  choice — tyran- 
nical thought  it  may  appear  to  the  poli- 
ticians— between  discipline  and  disaster. 

Therein  lies  the  essential  point  about  al- 
tering the  world  monetary  system.  Intelli- 
gent reforms  might  improve  it;  they  cannot 
substitute  for  common  monetary  sense. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  covmtry  the  public  has 
risen  in  Indignation  against  the  Com- 
munist-infiltrated demonstrations  last 
weekend  in  which  our  "Vietnam  policy 
was  attacked.  Chicago's  American,  in 
Its  edition  of  October  18  contained  an 
Impressive  editorial  on  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  past  weekend: 

The  Viet  Protesters 


Our  purpose  in  South  "Vietnam  is  to  defend 
a  free  and  independent  people,  aa  we  have 
promised  to  do.  and  to  prove  to  the  Commu- 
Ists  that  violent  aggression  does  not  pay. 

No  one  likes  the  cost  of  this  policy,  any 
more  than  we  wanted  to  get  Involved  In 
World  War  n.  But  we  are  involved,  and  we 
had  better  stay  Involved  untU  there  Is  a  Just 
settlement  In  Vietnam.  Otherwise,  we  ulti- 
mately wUl  be  even  more  deeply  Involved  in 
a  worldwide  catastrophe  that  wiU  be  called 
world  war  m,  if  anyone  remains  to  give  it 
a  name. 

The  demonstrators  and  protesters  against 
Vietnam  policy  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
aU  of  us.  They  are  helping  to  prolong  the 
war.  If  they  succeed  in  getting  their  way, 
they'll  help  to  bring  on  conflict  everywhere 
with  a  resurgent  communism  which  will 
prove  once  again  that  violence  does  pay. 

This  la  a  course  that  those  of  us  who  love 
this  Nation,  and  who  prize  a  free  world,  can- 
not accept. 


Some  of  the  people  demonstrating  against 
the  U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam  may  be 
sincere  in  theh-  beliefs,  but  they  certainly 
are  misguided.  Mothers  of  sons  natiirally 
don't  want  to  see  young  men  drafted  into 
military  service  for  action  anywhere.  Many 
of  the  young  men  object  to  giving  service 
and  risking  their  lives  for  a  cause  that  seema 
distant  and  incomprehensible.  A  few  of  the 
demonstrators  are  natural  born  pacifists  and 
dissenters.  And  some  are  Communist  fellow 
travelers  and  sympathizers  who  always  take 
a  position  for  communism  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  free  world. 

These  dissimilar  persons  are  now  banded 
together  to  cause  as  much  mischief  as  they 
can  for  the  American  Vietnam  policy.  In  so 
doing  they  are  aiding  the  Communist  cause, 
and  helping  to  prolong  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  Vlctcong  launched  a  summer  offensive 
against  our  military  forces  in  Vietnam  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  failure.  What  the  Com- 
munists failed  to  win  In  Vietnam  last  sum- 
mer, however,  they  may  hope  to  gain  by  suc- 
cesses on  the  domestic  front  within  the 
United  States. 

Former  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  most 
properly  points  out  that  the  Vietnam  demon- 
strators don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  Three  U.S.  President's.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower, Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  have 
persisted  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  after  a  thorough  examination  and 
review  of  the  facts.  And  what  are  the  facts? 
The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  has 
been  menaced  by  a  Communist  invasion  from 
the  north.  The  Geneva  International  Con- 
trol Commission  has  indicted  North  Vietnam 
for  this  invasion,  and  no  objective  person 
doubts  that  the  legally  constituted  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  has  indeed  been 
menaced.  The  United  States  assured  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  they  would  have  help 
from  us.    We  are  now  providing  that  aid. 

Is  it  in  our  own  self-interest  to  do  so  now? 
It  is  certainly  in  our  own  self-interest  to  stop 
the  advancement  of  militant  communism. 
China  and  North  Vietnam  are  now  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  militant  communism. 
China  has  repeatedly  called  on  the  rest  of  the 
Comtnunist  world  to  destroy  American  "im- 
perialistic capitaUsm"  by  force  and  violence 
wherever  it  appears.  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  are  engaged  in  the  attempted  de- 
struction of  a  capitalist  outpost  by  bringing 
down  the  Government  of  the  Vietnam 
Republic. 

Unless  we  stop  this  assault,  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia  and  ultimately  the  Pacific  will 
go  Communist.  If  we  do  not  fight  now  on 
the  Vietnam  front,  we  ultimately  will  be 
fighting  on  a  hvmdred  fronts  much  closer 
to  home. 


Trade  Expansion  Act — A  Threat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  SECREST.     Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
In  this  session  I  reintroduced  a  bill  to' 
amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  Identi- 
cal to  a  bill  that  I  had  Introduced  last 
year.    It  was  designed  to  remove  certain 
itemis  from  the  President's  list  marked 
for  a  50  percent  tariff  reduction.    I  am 
now  introducing  a  bill  that  has  also  been 
Introduced  by  some  15  to  20  other  Mem- 
bers which  repeats  the  earlier  bill  but 
goes  further  in  amending  the  act  of  1962 
by  modifying  some  of  its  extreme  provi- 
sions and  authorizing  the  Imposition  of 
import  quotas  under  certain  conditions. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  has  been  a 
deep  disappointment  In  what  was  to  be 
one  of  its  principal  features,  namely  "ad- 
justment assistance."   This  provision  has 
become  a  dead  letter.    The  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  now  without  a  single  case  on 
its  docket  after  nearly  3  years  from  the 
time  the  act  was  passed.    This  Is  not  sur- 
prising because  no  case  out  of  the  17  that 
have  come  before  the  Commission  has 
succeeded    in    gaining    any    assistance. 
The  turn-down  has  been  unanimous  in 
all  cases  but  one,  and  that  one  was  nega- 
tive by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion.   This  record  would  hardly  be  con- 
ducive to  further  efforts  to  gain  relief. 
I  can  only  conclude  that  the  law  was 
too  strictly  drawn.    The  biU  I  am  Intro- 
ducing now  would  relax  the  severe  re- 
quirements of  the  law  so  that  Its  avowed 
Intent  could  be  carried  out.    This  would 
be  accomplished  by  striking  the  "major" 
where  it  Is  used  to  describe  the  degree  of 
cause  necessary  to  prove  serious  Injury 
suffered  by  petitioning  Industries,  firms 
or  labor  groups.    The  law  says  that  a 
tariff  reduction  must  have  been  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  an  increase  In  Imports  and 
the  higher  volume  of  imports  must  hav^ 
been  the  major  cause  of  the  Injury  suf- 
fered by  the  Industry  or  labor  group  seek- 
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Ing  relief.  This  is  a  double  condition  and 
represent  an  excessive  burden  of  proof. 
Today  thi  ire  may  be  a  number  of  causes 
of  disturl«ince  or  disruption  of  normal 
operation  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise. 
To  be  as  :ed  to  Identify  one  cause  and 
then  to  ei  tabUsh  it  as  a  major  cause  not 
only  once  but  twice,  the  second  one  de- 
pendent c  n  the  first.  Is  to  demand  what 
no  appllci  nt  to  the  Commission  has  been 
able  to  si.tisfy.  The  requirement  must 
be  relaxel  if  adjustment  assistance  is 
to  come  t )  life. 

Mr.  Sp(  aker,  I  do  not  understand  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  believe  In  the 
high  labo]  standards  of  this  country  and 
yet  lend  lupport  to  a  trade  policy  that 
undermines  those  standards.  We  call 
for  full  ei  nployment  in  this  country  and 
seek  a  go  td  level  of  prosperity  for  busi- 
ness but  t  hen  turn  about  and  vote  for  a 
trade  pro  rram  that  works  in  the  oppo- 
site direct  Ion.  While  I  say  "we"  do  this, 
I  am  not  among  those  who  voted  in  this 
fashion.  I  mean  the  1962  congressional 
majority. 

I  do  neb  understand  how  we  can  ex- 
pect to  m]  intaln  our  labor  standards  and 
achieve  fi  II  employment  by  calling  for  a 
sharp  rec  uctlon  In  the  tariff.  No  one 
can  quest  on  the  wide  margin  by  which 
wages  In  his  country  exceed  those  In  all 
other  cou;  itrles  «cc^t  Canada.  The  day 
Is  past  w  len  this  discrepancy  could  be 
dismissed  by  simply  saying  that  our  in- 
dustry Is  1  auch  more  productive  than  the 
foreign.  ( )ther  indiostrlal  countries  have 
escalated  their  technological  develop- 
ment moiB  rapidly  than  this  country  if 
for  no  oth  sr  reason  than  their  lower  level 
as  a  star  Ing  point  after  the  war.  We 
assisted  hem  Immeasiu-ably  in  this 
escalation  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
we  presented  the  countries  of  Exirope 
and  Japai  with  a  technological  leap  that 
saved  the  a  two  or  three  decades  of  re- 
search an  i  development. 

This  lew  Increased  the  competitive 
advantage  they  already  enjoyed  in  many 
lines  of  g  KJdi  as  a  result  of  their  lower 
wages;  fo  ■  while  their  wages  have  risen 
consldera  »ly,  wages  In  this  country  have 
also  gone  op.  If  their  wages  have  come 
up  faster  percentagewise  than  ours  the 
increases  here  have  exceeded  theirs  In 
actual  do]  Lars  and  cents. 

Yet  the  e  are  those  who  generally  sup- 
port the  p  rlndple  of  high  wages  and  full 
employmeit  who  seem  to  believe  that 
growing  1  Qport  competition  Is  economi- 
cally not  only  harmless  but  beneficial. 
Granted  that  fair  competition  Is  a 
healthy  e  Ksnomlc  factor  and  that  some 
imports  c  0  no  harm  because  they  are 
not  comp<  tlUve  or  do  not  represent  un- 
fair competition;  It  Is  nonetheless  true 
that  import  competition  that  owes  its 
advantage  to  lower  wages  may  retard 
employme  it  In  this  country  by  discour- 
aging Indi  strlal  expansion  while  increas- 
ing pressu  re  for  more  mechanization  and 
automatic  n. 

I  am  n  >t  one  who  opposes  mechani- 
zation or  i  utomatlon  as  such.  The  bene- 
fits of  technological  progress  are  too 
evident  tc  take  such  a  position.  How- 
ever, we  1  aust  ask  what  is  the  purpose 
of  our  feverish  modernization.  Ideally, 
the  purpo  «  should  be  to  lower  the  cost 
of  produc  Ion  so  that  goods  may  be  sold 
to  the  cor  simiilng  public  at  lower  prices. 


Our  very  system  of  mass  production  In- 
deed got  its  Inception  from  such  efforts. 
When  the  link  between  mass  production 
and  mass  consumption  came  to  be  ap- 
preciated we  began  also  to  appreciate 
the  function  of  fair  competition,  which 
v/as  to  reduce  prices  and  thus  allow  more 
production  In  relation  to  consumer  In- 
come. More  production  soon  meant 
more  employment.  The  workers  who 
were  displaced  initially  by  radical  mech- 
anization were  In  time  rehired  or  re- 
placed in  greater  numbers  throughout 
the  economy  as  a  result  of  -greater  pro- 
duction and  greater  activity  in  the  sup- 
porting activities,  such  as  selling,  distri- 
bution, Insuring,  financing,  transporting, 
and  so  forth. 

These  benefits,  however,  do  not  accrue 
under  all  circumstances.  For  one  thing, 
if  the  product  Is  one  for  which  the  de- 
mand is  Inelastic,  consumption  will  not 
be  stimulated  perceptibly.  The  price  of 
salt,  fiour,  or  sugar,  within  reason,  has 
little  effect  on  consumption.  The  price 
of  some  other  goods  if  dropped  sharply 
may  lead  to  a  doubling  or  tripling  of 
consumption,  or,  in  time,  even  a  yet 
higher  multiple.  Our  Industrial  history 
as  it  moved  into  mass  production,  from 
automobiles  to  telephones,  radio  to  tele- 
vision, all  sorts  of  household  appliances 
to  a  great  variety  of  gadgets— I  say,  the 
Industrial  history  of  this  country  during 
the  past  two  generations  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  invention  and  Innovation,  pro- 
ducing new  products  under  the  impetus 
of  efforts  to  bring  the  costs  within  the 
reach  of  the  mass  pocketbook.  The  re- 
sult has  been  what  we  see  before  us.  It 
brought  us  the  industrial  leadership  of 
the  world. 

Now,  however,  confront  these  same  In- 
dustries with  the  alternative  of  reducing 
costs  sharply  or  seeing  their  domestic 
market  supplied  in  rising  degree  by  im- 
ports and  the  situation  Is  different.  The 
advantage  of  imports  may  lie  in  the 
very  objective  that  was  looked  to  as 
opening  up  a  broader  market,  that  is. 
lower  prices.  The  domestic  Industry 
then  faces  a  double  problem.  First,  it 
may  for  the  time  being  have  gone  as  far 
as  it  can  in  cost  reduction.  New  de- 
velopments that  Increase  productivity  do 
not  spring  up  over  night.  The  foreign 
producers  may  be  technologically  abreast 
of  our  industry  and  because  of  their 
much  lower  wages  can  undersell  us. 

Second,  even  though  the  time  Is  In- 
opportune and  the  Industry  must  reduce 
Its  cost  nevertheless  it  will  scour  the 
capital  market  for  means  of  Increasing 
productivity  regardless  of  the  state  of 
unreadiness.  It  can  hope  to  hold  Its 
share  of  the  market  only  by  cutting 
costs;  and  the  principal  source  of  cost 
reduction  lies  in  the  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  workers.  Yet,  In  doing  this,  sales 
will  not  respond  as  in  the  days  when  the 
market  was  virgin  and  free  of  already 
low-cost  Imported  goods.  Now  these 
skim  the  cream,  and  the  displaced 
workers  remain  displaced. 

Two  negative  effects,  rather  than 
only  one,  are  produced.  The  work 
force  is  reduced,  and  plans  for  ex- 
pansion that  seemed  opportune  before 
must  now  be  put  on  ice.  Therefore  the 
impact  on  unemployment  Is  double.  Not 
only  are  workers  displaced ;  new  workers 
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who  would  have  been  hired  had  the  in- 
dustry expanded  are  left  imhired  and 
are  added  Instead  to  the  unemployment 
rolls.  Thus  we  add  to  the  retraining  and 
relocation  burdens  no  less  than  the  dis- 
tress that  marks  the  poverty-stricken 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  common  human 
weakness  to  wish  to  eat  our  cake  and 
yet  also  have  It  left  over  for  future  com- 
sumption.  We  all  know  that  this  does 
not  work.  Yet  there  are  economists,  doc- 
trinal free  traders  and  others  who  are 
strong  suporters.  as  I  have  already  said, 
of  the  high-wage  high-income  economy 
that  characterizes  our  national  state  to- 
day. They  adhere  at  the  same  time  to 
a  contradictory  position  that  demands 
an  Impossible  competition  with  foreign 
systems  that  base  their  competitive  posi- 
tion on  low  wages.  We  cannot  maintain 
our  system  and  at  the  same  time  adhere 
to  policies  that  render  our  position 
untenable. 

We  can  meet  the  challenge  In  one  of 
two  ways:  we  can  reduce  wages  or  do 
what  I  have  already  described,  namely 
mechanize  and  automate  as  relentlessly 
as  possible  In  order  to  bring  down  our 
costs.  Either  course  would  imdermine 
the  income  base  that  is  necessary  to  sus- 
tain our  high  level  of  production.  The 
day  of  reducing  wages  is  gone,  not  only 
because  of  the  strength  of  labor  organiza- 
tions but  because  It  would  diminish  the 
market  by  reducing  the  number  of  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  consumers. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  extent  of 
the  dependence  of  om:  economy  on  per- 
sonal income,  or  more  truly,  disposable, 
that  is,  spendable  personal  Income,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  preponderate  de- 
pendence of  personal  Income  on  em- 
ployee compensation. 

In  1964  ^posable  personal  income  in 
this  country  was  $431  billion.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  It  had  risen 
to  an  annual  level  of  $455  billion.  This 
compares  with  $384  billion  in  1962. 
Wage  and  salary  disbursements  in  1964 
were  $331  bUllon,  rising  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $352  billion  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1965.  In  1962  they  were  $297  billion. 
These  figures  are  In  current  dollars  and 
therefore  exaggerate  the  real  Income  and 
real  wages  by  the  amount  of  price  in- 
creases since  1962. 

It  will  be  seen  that  wage  and  salary 
disbursements  represent  a  very  high 
proportion  of  all  disposable  personal  In- 
come which  Includes  proprietors'  In- 
come, rental  Income  and  dividends — see 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  July  1965,  table  3. 
page  4 — the  proportion  during  the  years 
I  have  cited  was  77  percent. 

The  percentage  runs  even  higher  wlien 
the  comparison  Is  made  with  personal 
consumption  expenditures.  In  1964,  for 
example,  wage  and  salary  disbursements 
of  $331  billion  represented  82  percent  of 
personal  consumption  expenditures  of 
$399  billion. 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  high  wages  rep- 
resent the  principal  imderpinning  of 
total  consmner  purchasing  power  while 
the  latter  Is  what  sustains  our  high 
volume  of  production  from  farms  and 
mines  to  mills  and  factories. 

This  relationship  between  our  wages 
and  consumption  Is  very  important.    If 


we  wish  to  have  high  production  we  must 
have  high  consumer  purchasing  power  or 
our  factories  will  be  idled.  If  factories 
are  idled  consumer  purchasing  power 
suffers  and  this  in  turn  means  a  lower 
sales  volume.  Idle  factories  also  mean 
fewer  employed  workers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  a  trade 
policy  that  pits  low  foreign  wages  di- 
rectly against  our  high  wage  standards 
places  the  high  standards  in  jeopardy. 

Already  a  considerable  number  of  do- 
mestic industries  have  been  severely  in- 
jured by  imports.  In  my  own  district 
I  can  speak  of  two  of  them.  One,  the 
pottery  industry,  has  been  so  hard  hit 
in  my  area  that  most  of  the  companies 
have  been  forced  out  of  business.  Im- 
ports mounted  a  relentless  low-wage 
competition  that  crippled  our  Industry 
and  impeded  its  expansion.  Now  the  tile 
industry  Is  undergoing  a  similar  bom- 
bardment and  the  Industry  is  suffering 
seriously.  The  only  reason  for  the  dif- 
ficuly  In  both  Industries  has  been  the 
low  foreign  pay. 

Considering  the  importance  of  both 
wages  and  emplojmient  to  the  well-being 
of  our  economy,  and  the  triple  threat 
embodied  in  Imports,  which  is  to  say 
actual  displacement  of  labor,  the  stimu- 
lation of  mechanization  and  the  discour- 
agement of  domestic  expansion,  it  seems 
most  unwise,  first,  to  propose  further 
sharp  tariff  reductions,  especially  when 
the  effect  of  past  reductions  continues 
to  produce  injury,  and  second,  to  expect 
a  lively  expansion  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy in  the  absence  of  defensive  measures 
in  the  form  of  import  quotas  that  would 
replace  the  uncertainties  of  Import  com- 
petition with  an  assured  share  of  the 
market  for  the  domestic  producers. 

Our  balance-of-payments  trouble  re- 
fiects  to  a  great  degree  the  poor  competi- 
tive standing  of  domestic  producers  In 
both  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
if  all  governmental  assistance  in  the  form 
of  AID.  Public  Law  480  and  export  sub- 
sidies were  eliminated  our  imports  would 
exceed  our  exports. 

The  only  fields  in  which  our  exports 
have  experienced  really  appreciable  gains 
In  recent  years  have  been  in  farm  prod- 
ucts and  machinery.  The  farm  product 
exports  have  expanded  solely  because  of 
governmental  assistance  in  the  form  of 
subsidies,  sales  for  foreign  currencies, 
giveaway  programs,  and  so  forth.  The 
boom  in  machinery  exports  is  a  direct 
echo  from  our  growing  foreign  Invest- 
ments. These  In  turn  have  grown  so 
lustily  precisely  because  we  are  not  satis- 
factorily competitive  with  foreign  pro- 
duction at  home. 

Ansrway  we  look  at  it.  the  fact  Is  that 
competitively  we  are  In  a  state  of  deep 
discomfiture.  This  state  in  turn  owes 
its  existence  to  the  high  plateau  of  our 
wage  standards  in  relation  to  our  com- 
petitors whose  productivity  has  been 
rising  more  rapidly  than  ours. 

Our  merchant  marine  cannot  compete 
despite  governmental  construction  and 
operational  subsidies.  Our  farmers  com- 
pete only  by  dint  of  heavy  subsidies,  and 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  cotton,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  peanuts  can  hold  their  own  in 
this  country  only  because  of  highly  re- 


strictive Import  quotas.  Otu*  shipping 
companies  can  compete  when  they  trans- 
fer their  ships  to  foreign  flags.  Why? 
Is  it  because  they  suddenly  become  more 
efficient  or  because  they  pay  lower  wages 
and  can  offer  lower  Uving  conditions  to 
their  workers? 

Our  industries  that  invest  abroad  find 
themselves  very  competitive.  Their  for- 
eign operations  are  handsomely  profit- 
able. Is  it  because  they  can  hire  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  more  cheaply  abroad? 
The  answer  to  both  questions  Is  clear 
enough  and  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  longer  debatable. 
Our  competitive  capacity  is  sharply 
handicapped  by  our  higher  costs  and 
those  come  from  higher  wages.  Which 
do  we  elect  to  sacrifice?  Our  high  wages 
and  our  high  standards  or  the  theory  of 
free  trade?  As  I  have  said,  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  in 
company  with  others  will  mark  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  samty  in  our 
foreign  trade  policy. 


Chattanooi^  Sesquicentennlal 
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HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home- 
town. Chattanooga,  Tenn..  is  celebrating 
its  150th  birthday.  This  is  a  great  city 
of  people  whose  warmth,  vitality,  and 
faith  have  contributed  to  a  better  com- 
munity for  all.  A  spirit  of  achievement 
permeates  Chattanooga,  creating  a  con- 
tinuous challenge  for  each  citizen  to 
have  his  deeds  match  the  natural  scope 
of  our  scenic  surroundings. 

Chattanoogans  are  meeting  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  past,  establishing  new 
avenues  of  service  and  expression  in  the 
present,  and  renewing  their  commit- 
ment to  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratefvd  for  the 
privilege  of  being  a  part  of  this  out- 
standing community  and  am  proud  to 
have  the  honor  of  representing  it  in 
Congress, 

Mr.  Lee  Anderson,  editor  of  the  Chat- 
tanot^a  News-Free  Press  wrote  a  splen- 
did article  briefiy  tracing  our  city's  his- 
tory. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
the  "Chattanooga's  Story"  from  the  of- 
ficial sesquicentennlal  program  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Chattanooga's  Stobt 
(By  Lee  Anderson) 

And  the  earth  trembled  and  took  form  as 
God  ere  ted  the  mountains,  their  shadows 
overlooking  deep  valleys.  Both  were  clothed 
with  trees  and  grass,  and  a  river  of  water 
undulated,  as  though  through  a  maze,  seek- 
ing the  easier  course  downhill,  draining  the 
highlands  and  moving  toward  an  unseen 
sea. 

There  were  flsh  in  the  waters  and  animals 
stalked  the  flatlands  and  woimd  their  own 
highways  around  the  base  of  the  heights. 


And  there  came  men,  from  afar.  They 
had  copper  skin  and  lived  In  caves  and  fished 
the  waters  and  hunted  the  forests.  They 
wrote  their  history  not  In  words,  but  In  their 
poor  housekeeping  on  the  floors  of  caves 
they  covered  not  with  rugs  but  with  new 
layers  of  dirt  to  hide  the  Utter.  As  long  be- 
fore Moses  as  we  are  after  him,  these  Indians 
dwelt  here,  and  their  descendants  moved  like 
nomads  In  and  out  of  the  beautiful  country. 

The  first  white  man  they  saw  had  a  body 
and  head  that  glittered.  He  carried  a  stick 
that  spoke  explosively.  He  drove  an  army 
of  short,  fat  animals  that  rooted  In  the 
ground.  Hernando  De  Soto,  yet  to  discover 
the  Mississippi  River,  passed  through  with 
his  party  and  a  herd  of  pigs  In  July  of  1540. 
Chroniclers  with  him  remarked  In  their  Jour- 
nals about  the  rock  rising  to  a  point — Look- 
out Mountain — that  guided  their  course,  j 
This  was  the  beginning  of  written  history"""^ 
here.  '^ 

Two  centuries  jjassed,  much  in  the  way 
the  two  previous  ones  had  gone,  before  long 
hunter  Ellsha  Walden  ventured  Into  the 
winding  river  country  In  1760  and  left  his 
name  on  the  ridge  that  overlooks,  from  the 
north,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Tennessee. 

As  English  Influence  came  from  the  east, 
the  French  came  trading,  and  near  the  foot 
of  that  ridge,  the  point  of  which  Is  now 
known  as  Signal  Mountain,  they  raised  in 
1761  a  crude  structure  that  became  known  as 
the  Old  French  Store,  and  marked  the  flrst 
settlement  of  white  people  In  this  area. 

Nearly  a  decade  later  a  canny  Scot,  John 
McDonald,  went  Into  business  with  a  trad- 
ing post  of  his  own  on  South  Chlckamauga 
Creek.  He  became  a  neighbor  of  the  Red 
Man,  as  Chief  Dragging  Canoe,  Ln  1777.  left 
the  Cherokee  Nation  and  brought  the  Chlck- 
amauga Indians  to  the  Chattanooga  area, 
where  they  settled  and  famed  and  raided 
the   frontier. 

Drums  of  the  American  Revolution  beat 
across  the  backwoods,  but  Indians  were  slow 
In  hearing  of  CornwalUs  at  Yorktown.  StUl 
on  the  warpath,  after  the  war  was  officially 
over,  they  were  engaged  on  the  slopes  of 
Lookout  Mountain  on  September  20,  1782, 
in  what  has  become  known  as  the  last  battle 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  frontier 
militia  under  John  Sevier  was  victorious. 

Men  drew  lines  on  a  map  and  gave  the 
name  Tennessee  to  the  western  expanse  that 
had  once  been  the  portion  of  North  Carolina 
from  the  Smoky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  new  State  added  the  16th  star  to 
the  flag  of  the  American  Republic  June  1, 
1796.  The  country  had  changed  little  since 
De  Soto,  and  was  to  change  little  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  about  the  turn  of  the 
century,  a  man  named  Daniel  Ross  buUt  a 
home  on  Chattanooga  Creek  and  set  In 
motion  circumstances  that  were  to  loom  large 
In  the  future  of  this  community. 

Daniel  Ross  married  the  daughter  of  old 
John  McDonald,  and  soon  was  father  of  a 
son  named  John  Ross.  Indians  called  him 
"T-san-usdl,"  or  "Little  John."  when  he  was 
a  boy.  As  he  grew  older,  they  called  him 
"Gu'wlsguwi,"  the  name  of  a  rare  migratory 
bird,  prophetic  of  the  movements  he  was  to 
undertake  in  the  service  of  the  Indians  whose 
blood  flowed  In  bis  veins. 

Time,  in  those  days,  was  not  Important. 
The  date  is  not  marked  In  definite  record. 
But  about  1815,  nobody  knows  exactly  when. 
John  Ross,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  trading  business,  set  up  a  branch  office 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  At  a  point  near  the 
foot  of  present  Market  Street,  he  raised  a 
crude  log  warehouse,  and  established  a  ferry 
that  may  have  been  barely  better  than 
swimming  the  broad,  brown  stream. 

Thus  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great 
city,  though  his  eyes  were  certainly  on  nearer 
horizons  at  the  time. 

Grandson  of  John  McDonald,  Indian  trader 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  Clan  Mac- 
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was  a  school  for  the  Indians 
American  Board  of  Commissioners 
BUsslons,  combining  Congrega- 
Reformed    and    Presbyterian 
Near   Chlckamauga  Creek,  on 
Bralnerd  Road.     "The  mission 
kamauga  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
establlshed   in  accord  with  the 
4  lldeon  Blackburn,  and  later  was  re- 
honor  of  David  Balnerd,  a  mission- 
England  who  had  died  a  martyr 
to  the  Indians, 
of  many  Presidents  of  the  United 
see  the  beauties  of  this  area  was 
Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation. 
James  Monroe  visited  the  Bralnerd 
1819. 

,  the  prospects  for  peaceful 

between    Indians    and    the    new 

fell  under  a  dark  cloud.     In 

of  1835.  certain  minor  chiefs  and 

of    no    ruling    standing    In    the 
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Praudu  ent  though  It  was.  the  treaty  set 
the  court  e  of  what  was  to  be  one  of  the 
shameful     episodes     of     American     history. 
"The  Trai .  of  Tears." 
Ind  ans ' 


were  dragged  from  their  homes 
In  camps  for  expulsion  from 
Not  far  from  John  Ross'  land- 
g  ithered  Indians  were  so  numerous 
not  kept  In  a  stockade  with  their 
around   them,    but    the   re- 
true:    The  soldiers  withdrew  into 
and   the   Indians   camped   about 
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the    wilderness    and    icy    north- 
Indians  were  forced  on  a  harsh 
Journey  that  saw  more  than 
along   the   trail.    Some   4,000   of 
set  out  met  their  Great  Spirit  on 


white   settlers   made   their   way 

ihimberland    Gap,    where    Virginia 

!ssee  openly  Join  each  other,  and 

skirted  the  great  mountain  chain 

up   from   South    Carolina   and 

settlement  along  the  Tennessee 

to  be  a  center  for  farming  and 

river  traffic.     It  was  then  that  so 

■  Ital  history  that  had  gone  unre- 

by  day  came  to  have  its  first  reg- 

.    It  came  with  the  birth  of  the 


community's  first  regular  newspaper,  the 
Hamilton  Gazette,  on  July  9.  1838.  The 
printing  equipment  was  brought  to  Chatta- 
nooga by  boat.  The  press  was  set  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  oak  tree  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  began  its  work,  later  to 
be  transferred  to  a  more  substantial  press- 
room on  Walnut  Street.  Later,  when  Ross" 
Landing  came  to  be  Chattanooga,  the  name 
of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Chattanooga 
Gazette.  A  number  of  other  newspapers 
of  note  were  to  come  in  the  wake  of  this 
early  beginning. 

Progress  inspired  the  growth  of  civil  pride. 
The  people  of  Ross'  Landing  felt  this  name 
was  not  in  keeping  with  the  promise  of  their 
community.  Talk  went  on  for  many 
months.  Some  advocated  "Lookout  City" 
as  the  new  name,  since  Lookout  Mountain 
was  the  most  prominent  landmark.  Others 
had  different  ideas.  The  matter  came  to 
a  head  In  the  summer  of  1838  when  the 
town's  commissioners  met  in  the  log  cabin 
community  hall,  with  the  entire  adult  popu- 
lation reportedly  In  interested  attendance. 
Someone  suggested  the  name  "Chattanooga" 
because  of  Its  musical  sound,  its  unique 
quality.  Its  historic  connection  with  the  In- 
dians who  had  lived  here,  and  it  was  chosen. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  the  origin  of  the 
name.  Some  say  it  was  the  Indian  expres- 
sion describing  the  "rock  rising  to  a  point" 
that  was  Lookout  Mountiiin.  Capt.  John  P. 
Long  said  the  name  had  been  applied  to  a 
little  Indian  fishing  village  near  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  had  been  carried  over  during 
Cherokee  habitation  from  Creek  Indians  who 
had  preceded  them. 

Whatever  its  source,  the  U£.  Post  Office 
adopted  the  change  November  14,  1838.  ^  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
granted  an  act  of  Incorporation  to  the  town 
of  Chattanooga  in  December  of  1839,  pro- 
viding for  the  election  by  the  people  of 
seven  aldermen,  who  would  select  one  of 
their  number  to  be  mayor.  The  election  was 
held  and  those  victorious  chose  James  Berry 
to  be  Chattanooga's  first  mayor,  the  new  city 
government  beinning  its  1-year  term  tn  1840. 
With  this  beginning,  It  Is  no  surprise  that 
the  "town"  of  Chattanooga  became  chartered 
as  the  "city"  of  Chattanooga  November  5, 
1851. 

With  Its  background  Including  the  im- 
portant Bralnerd  Mission  and  its  work  of  tak- 
ing Christianity  to  the  Indians  (and  with 
modem  Chattanooga  to  be  known  as  "The 
City  of  Churches"  for  the  large  number  of 
congregations  here) ,  it  was  natural  that  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  felt  the  need  to 
establish  formal  churches.  The  Methodists 
known  for  their  circuit  riders  In  the  back- 
woods areas,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  or- 
ganizers  of  the  first  formal  congregations. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, the.  barter  of  the  Ross'  Landing 
trading  post  days  was  no  longer  sufficient, 
and  the  first  of  Chattanooga's  vital  financial 
institutions  was  founded.  It  was  the  "Bank 
of  Chattanooga"  that  opened  its  doors  In 
1853. 

Of  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  bank,  the  city  felt  a  need  in  1854 
to  "erect  a  lockup  or  calaboose'  for  recal- 
citrant members  of  society. 

By  the  time  war  clouds  began  to  gather 
with  the  election  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Chattanooga  had  attained  the  pres- 
tigious size  of  about  2,500  people.  It  was  an 
important  railroad  center,  and  that  ac- 
counted for  the  stop  of  an  Important  visitor 
here  In  January  of  1861.  He  was  a  man  en 
route  from  Washington.  D.C.,  to  his  home  In 
Mississippi.  He  had  just  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  U5.  Senate  and  departed  the  Capitol. 
His  name  was  Jefferson  Davis.  He  did  not 
know  the  role  that  he  was  yet  destined  to 
play.  But  his  presence  in  Chattanooga  did 
not  go  unnoticed.  His  stop  almost  created  a 
serious  disturbance,  for  the  people  of  this 


area  were  divided  in  their  sympathies.  Some 
held  Union  views,  being  nonslaveholders  of 
Republican  background,  heirs  of  the  hill 
country  of  east  Tennessee.  Others  were 
oriented  more  to  the  South  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  traditions.  This  was  a  com- 
munity of  diversity  among  neighbors. 

The  June  8.  1861,  election,  the  second 
referendum  on  whether  Tennessee  would 
secede  from  the  Union,  mirrored  this  split  as 
Chattanoogans  voted  In  majority  to  secede 
while  Hamilton  Countians  voted  in  majority 
to  remain  with  the  Union.  The  secession 
vote  carried  in  Tennessee  and  this  community 
became  one  of  the  key  battlegrounds  of  the 
war. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  involved 
a  sabotage  effort  that  culminated  in  the 
outskirts  of  Chattanooga,  and  Is  known  as 
Andrews'  raid  or  the  great  locomotive  chase. 

As  a  northbound  train  pulled  by  a  pic- 
turesque engine  called  the  General  Idled  at  a 
breakfast  stop  at  Big  Shanty,  Ga.,  not  far 
north  of  Atlanta,  a  conspiracy  of  22  Union 
volunteers  began  to  unfold.  Having  made 
their  way  to  the  train  separately  and  in  civil- 
ian dress,  the  leader,  Capt.  James  J.  Andrews, 
and  his  little  band  took  possession  of  the 
engine  and  boxcars,  cut  couplings  and  made 
off  northward  toward  Chattanooga,  intend- 
ing to  destroy  trestles  and  tracks  and  devas- 
tate the  key  railroad  line  leading  from  the 
heart  of  the  South  toward  the  battlefront  in 
Tennessee. 

Because  of  the  swift  and  determined  pur- 
suit by  the  train's  conductor,  Capt.  William 
A.  Puller,  and  others  who  commandeered  a 
series  of  engines  along  the  way,  Andrews  and 
his  men  were  able  to  do  relatively  'little 
damage  before  they  had  to  abandon  the  Gen- 
eral near  Chattanooga,  where  they  hoped  to 
hide  among  sympathizers  and  escape  to  the 
North.  Captured,  however,  eight  were  hanged 
as  spies  (and  now  are  burled  at  the  national 
cemetery  in  Chattanooga),  six  were  ex- 
changed and  eight  escaped  from  an  Atlanta 
prison  where  they  were  being  held. 

As  the  war  came  closer  to  Chattanooga  with 
Union  forces  pushing  the  Confederate  de- 
fenders backward  out  of  middle  Tennessee, 
the  most  famous  of  the  Confederate  news- 
papers was  born  under  the  name  of  the 
Chattanooga  Reliel.  Established  August  1. 
1862.  It  was  published  for  13  months,  and 
was  distributed  not  only  in  its  home  com- 
munity but  throughout  the  Confederate 
Army.  Early  in  its  brief  life,  it  had  to  flee 
Chattanooga  to  Marietta.  Ga.  It  continued 
on  the  move,  being  published  for  a  time  on 
a  railroad  car  and  in  whatever  quarters  were 
available,  imtll  its  equipment  was  destroyed 
and  its  type  pled  when  Union  soldiers  caught 
up  with  it  near  Selma.  Ala.  But  Its  civilian 
publishers  later  resurrected  it  and  published 
again  before  the  banner  came  down  on  the 
lost  cause. 

On  September  8.  1863.  the  fortunes  of  the 
Confederacy  were  suffering.  Gen.  Braxton 
Bragg  had  to  order  his  troops  out  of  Chat- 
tanooga while  sad  residents  stood  along  the 
dusty  roadsides  and  wept.  The  next  day. 
Union  forces  marched  in,  intent  on  holding 
the  key  railroad  center.  But  the  Con- 
federates were  not  to  quit  the  area  without 
a  fight. 

As  Union  forces  under  Gen.  William  Roee- 
crans  took  the  city,  General  Bragg's  Con- 
federates moved  Into  north  Georgia,  attempt- 
ing to  protect  their  supply  line  from  Atlanta. 
The  two  armies  In  their  maneuvers  stumbled 
into  each  other  at  Chlckamauga.  about  16 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Chattanooga. 

There  In  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  of 
the  whole  war  (some  35,000  casualties  In  2 
days),  the  2  armies  slugged  It  out.  Finally, 
on  September  20.  1863.  a  southern  corps  led 
by  Gen.  James  Longstreet  found  a  gap  In 
the  Union  line  and  blasted  through.  This 
completely  routed  the  Union  forces,  except 
for  a  holding  action  brilliantly  organized  by 
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Union  Gen.  George  Thomas  at  Snodgrass  Hill, 
a  defense  that  earned  him  the  title  of  "the 
Rock  of  Chlckamauga." 

Despite  urging  by  General  Longstreet,  Gen. 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  and  others.  General 
Bragg  failed  to  press  his  advantage.  Thus  he 
lost  the  fruit  of  his  victory.  The  totaUy 
disorganized  Union  Army  was  fieeing  north- 
ward and  might  have  been  cleared  from 
Tennessee.  In  that  event  the  possibility  of 
a  negotiated  peace  between  North  and  South 
might  have  been  raised. 

But  when  Bragg  did  not  pursue,  the  Union 
forces  reassembled  In  Chattanooga,  with 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  being  sent  In,  and  later 
Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  to  face 
a  grave  situation  which  had  men  on  quarter 
rations  and  horses  and  mules  dying  for  want 
of  food  as  the  Confederates  drew  tight  the 
noose. 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  Battle  of 
Chattanooga.  First  step  was  to  break  the 
Confederate  siege  so  the  Union  troops  could 
get  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Federal 
forces  did  this  by  a  well-conceived  maneuver 
Involving  the  rarity  of  a  night  amphibious 
attack.  Union  soldiers  fioated  down  the 
Tennessee  River  on  the  night  of  October  26, 
1863.  In  pontoons  and  captured  Brown's 
Ferry,  opening  the  "Cracker  Line"  for  In- 
coming supplies. 

On  November  23,  Grant's  troops  pushed 
out  and  took  Orchard  Knob,  a  little  hill  In 
the  valley  between  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Rldge.  Grant  put  his  head- 
quarters there.  On  November  24,  Union  Gen. 
"Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  moved  against  Look- 
out Mountain  In  bad  weather  that  sent 
swirling  mists  up  the  cliffs  from  the  river 
below,  giving  the  engagement  the  picturesque 
title  of  "The  Battle  Above  the  Clouds." 

With  Confederates  cleared  from  Lookout 
Mountain,  attention  was  turned  to  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  the  last  great  and  formidable 
barrier  defending  the  heart  of  the  Southland. 
General  Sherman  sent  his  foiir  divisions 
against  the  north  end  of  the  rldge  on  Novem- 
ber 25;  but  after  a  hard  and  colorful  battle, 
he  was  beaten  back  by  the  division  of  Con- 
federates under  Gen.  Pat  Cleburne. 

Then  General  Thomas'  men  went  forward 
against  the  center  of  the  Ridge.  In  a  con- 
fused battle  which  the  men  charged  without 
orders  up  the  slope,  the  Confederate  defenses 
were  broken  and  th^  southerners  began  their 
retreat  toward  Atlanta. 

This  caused  Confederate  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill 
to  remark:  "Chattanooga  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  Confederacy." 

After  this,  the  war  swept  past,  leaving 
Chattanooga  in  a  backwash  of  Federal  occu- 
pation until  the  sheer  weight  of  Union  arms 
ratified  the  decision  that,  after  Chattanooga, 
was  inescapable. 

As  Chattanoogans  loved  their  city  and  its 
beautiful  mountains  and  river,  so  did  Union 
soldiers  who  were  its  temporary,  unwelcome 
guests  during  the  period  of  hostilities. 
When  peace  retiu-ned,  many  of  them  came 
to  Chattanooga  to  settle,  marrying  into  the 
established  southern  families,  and  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  growth  of  new  in- 
dustry, which  was  to  be  the  key  to  Chat- 
tanooga's future. 

The  conflicting  sentiments  of  Union  and 
Confederate  supporters  during  the  war  and 
of  the  former  northern  and  southern  sol- 
diers who  now  made  up  Chattanooga's  pop- 
ulation mellowed  and  found  peaceftil  mu- 
tual respect. 

As  the  conununlty's  progress  continued, 
Chattanooga  was  to  be  visited  more  than  a 
decade  later,  in  1878.  by  another  terrifying 
invader — "Yellow  Jack."  As  the  cities  of  the 
Deep  South  sounded  death  bells  and  ex- 
ploded gunpowder  in  the  hope  that  this 
somehow  would  purify  the  air  against  the 
so  often  fatal  assault  of  yellow  fever.  Chat- 
tanooga opened  its  doors  to  refugees  from 
stricken  Eireas.    But  with  the  fortunate  ones 


who  sought  the  safety  of  Chattanooga's  alti- 
tude and  relative  freedom  from  the  then 
unrecognized  villainous  mosquitoes  that 
transmitted  the  disease,  ctime  the  killer 
Itself. 

By  the  end  of  August,  500  refugees  had  ar- 
rived. By  September  18,  yellow  fever  had 
claimed  its  first  Chattanooga  victim.  Panic 
swept  the  town.  Every  conceivable  convey- 
ance was  used  and  many  who  could  not  find 
transportation  set  out  by  foot,  fleeing  the 
feared  unknown. 

Before  the  epidemic  had  ebbed,  many  had 
lost  their  lives,  and  many  courageous  cltl- 
zents  had  demonstrated  great  heroism  In 
treating  those  who  fell  victim. 

But  yellow  fever  provided  only  a  temporary 
setback.  Business  and  industry  thrived 
once  more.  The  University  of  Chattanooga 
opened  its  classes  September  15.  1886.  The 
ferry  that  John  Ross  had  once  provided  to 
cross  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Union 
military  bridge  that  followed  were  soon  quite 
outmoded  by  the  new  Walnut  Street  Bridge 
that  was  dedicated  In  colorful  ceremonies  on 
February  18. 1891. 

And  quite  fit  for  any  celebration  was  a 
new  beverage  that,  just  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  was  to  affix  Its  name  to  that 
of  Chattanooga.  The  fame  of  a  fountain 
concoction  called  Coca-Cola  had  spread  be- 
yond its  native  Atlanta.  A  group  of  Chat- 
tanoogans had  the  revolimtionary  idea  of 
bottling  the  drink  throughout  the  Nation, 
maintaining  a  uniform  standard.  Aq^  so 
Chattanooga  came  to  be  the  site  of  the  first 
bottled  Coca-Cola,  the  headquarters  of  bot- 
tling franchising  that  was  pleasurably  to 
affect  the  life  of  a  Nation. 

While  Chattanooga  built  its  Industry,  it 
built  in  diversity.  Not  iron  alone  or  textiles 
alone  or  any  other  single  depression -sus- 
ceptible field  was  allowed  to  become  the 
foundation  of  the  city's  economy.  Chatta- 
nooga came  to  have  some  part  in  virtually 
every  area  of  manufacturing  and  service, 
developing  a  big  city  air  while  maintaliUng 
the  charm  of  the  small  town  where  every- 
body knows  everybody  else,  where  all  hands 
are  put  together  in  civic  endeavor,  where 
friendly  relationships  are  plentiful  and  life 
Is  rich. 

Based  on  a  railroad  crossroads,  raw  ma- 
terials, enterprising  people  and  the  river, 
Chattanooga's  Industiy  grew  and  its  resi- 
dential sections  sprawled  outward.  The  air 
age  came  with  enthusiasm  for  private  and 
commercial  flying.  Catering  to  tourists  be- 
came second  only  to  manufacturing  as  a  lead- 
ing sotirce  of  Income. 

In  the  mid-thirties,  TVA  entered  the  river 
valley,  building  dams  and  opening  a  new 
water  recreation  land  with  Lake  Chlck- 
amauga just  a  few  minutes'  drive  from  the 
dovsmtown  section. 

A  public  power  board  was  formed  to  re- 
place private  power  and  a  continuing  cam- 
paign to  Increase  the  use  of  electricity 
brought  so  much  home  heating  and  air  con- 
ditioning that  Chattanooga  became  known  as 
the  "Electric  Center  of  the  Nation"  in  addi- 
tion to  its  older  nickname  as  the  "Dynamo  of 
Dixie." 

New  national  and  international  industries 
came  to  raise  their  offices  and  plants  where 
Indians  had  paddled  their  canoes,  where 
pioneers  had  hunted  the  quiet  forests,  where 
a  progressive  city  moves  forward  with  new 
purpose  and  new  speed  in  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century.  Cultural,  education,  char- 
itable and  reUglous  activities  expanded  to 
keep  pace  with  the  city. 

No  boom  town,  no  community  with  a  single 
reason  for  being.  Chattanooga  and  Its  people 
have  built  step  by  step.  Inorderly  and  sound 
fashion,  a  city  where  It  is  good  to  live  and 
bring  up  families,  where  visitors  from 
throughout  the  world  are  attracted  and  wel- 
comed, where  opportunity  awaits,  where  the 
best  of  the  past  is  combined  with  dreams 
for  the  future. 


Thnrgood  Marshall  Speaks  on  the  Consti* 
tntion  and  Social  Change 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  Hon.  Thnrgood  Marshall,  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  on  September  16.  1965, 
in  Chicago  merit  the  attention  and  study 
of  all  thoughtful  people.  The  text  of  the 
remarks  follow : 

THE  CONSTrrUTION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

The  recent  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  is, 
in  one  respect,  like  a  contemporary  abstract 
painting.  It  Is  not  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  painting,  if  we  try,  but  that  it  has 
so  many  different  Interpretations,  each  of 
which  has  a  measure  of  truth  and  relevancy. 
None  of  them  can  be  totally  dismissed  for 
being  Impossible;  none  has  a  claim  to  abso- 
lute correctness;  and  each  reflects  the  In- 
terpreter's special  insights  and  experiences. 

The  subject  of  these  remarks,  "The  Consti- 
tution and  Social  Change"  Is  such  an  in- 
terpretation, suffering  from  these  faults  and 
seeking  the  appropriate  Immunities.  It  Is 
offered  merely  as  one  Interpretation  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  with  no  pretense 
that  it  Is  the  only  interpretation.  My  hope  la 
only  to  cast  a  new  light  on  this  doctrinal 
history,  to  suggest  that  in  recent  decades  the 
Supreme  Court  has  molded  the  Constitution 
into  a  much  needed  instrument  of  social 
change,  capable  of  initiating,  accommodat- 
ing and  even  requiring  fundamental  changes 
in  the  fabric  of  American  society. 

PHOTECTING  THE  EIGHT  TO  CRITICIZE  THE  STATUS 
QUO 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features 
of  American  society  is  that  It  began  with  a 
bang,  not  a  whimper — with  a  revolution 
packed  with  economic,  social,  and  political 
significance.  It  is  not  surprising.  therefCH^ 
that  in  framing  the  Bill  of  Rights  a  certain 
primacy  was  given  to  assuring  that  the  citi- 
zenry would  have  the  ftillest  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  established  social  and  political 
order  and  to  propose  radical  reform.  Hence 
the  first  amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press,  and  the  right  of  th* 
people  to  assemble  peaceably  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 
These  safeguards,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the 
minimal  conditions  needed  for  social  change 
in  any  society. 

Although  the  philosophic  roots  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  can  be  traced  to  the 
very  founding  of  this  Nation,  only  within  re- 
cent years  has  this  promise  of  the  first 
amendment  approached  fulfillment.  Now 
the  first  amendment  stands  as  one  of  the 
touchstones  of  our  civilization,  not  just  as 
a  mere  legal  rule  to  be  applied  dispassion- 
ately by  the  courts,  but  as  a  viable  principle 
for  organizing  all  our  social  relations.  This 
near  universal  a^sceptance  makes  many  of  us 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  In  1922.  almost 
150  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Nation 
and  adoption  of  the  1st  amendment,  and  50 
years  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared,  almost  as  a  proposition  of  horn- 
book law,  that  "neither  the  14th  amend- 
ment nor  any  other  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  imposes  upon 
the  States  any  restrictions  about  freedom 
of  speech"  (Prudential  Insurance  Co,  v. 
Cheek.  259  UjS.  530,  543  (1922) ) . 

Three  years  later  this  declaration  was  ren- 
dered obsolete.     (Gitloto  v.  New  York  (268 
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) ) ,   decided   in   1925,   in  one 
the   inception  of  a  new   era 
doctrine.    Tlianks  to  the 
powers  of  the  Due  Process  Clause 
amendment,    the  first  amend- 
I'e    cloak    was    spread    wide 
safeguard  the  right  to  criticize 
actions  of  the  States.    The 
of  this  development  cannot  be 
ed.    It  is  not  that  the  States  are 
to  suppress  criticism  than  the 
Instead  the  import- 
the  ubiquity  of  State  control. 
levels  of  government  have 
agencies  formulating  policy 
that  concern  the  ordinary  citi- 
ost  direct  and  immediate  way — 
policy     protection;     sanitation; 
zoning;    etc.     Without   limiting 
to   suppress   criticisms   of   these 
'  first  amendment  freedoms  would 
less  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  who, 
is  not  likely  to  take   up   the 
ng  the  form  of  American  Gov- 
it  who  can  be  moved  to  question 
of   the   local   school   boards 
Of  course,  most  States  have 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech 
basis  of  these  laws  some  have 
1  iable  traditions  of  free  criticism. 
;ension  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
■antee    Involves    an    independent 
protection,  the  significance  of 
illustrated  by  imagining  what 
meant  to  those  on  the  historic 
Selma  march  if  they  had  nothing 
on  than  the   laws,   and  law 
Alabama  to  protect  their  right 
the  policies  of  that  State. 
iie   first  amendment  applicable 
was  but  a  first  step  in  enlarg- 
of  the  right  to  criticize 
luo.    The  meaning  and  scope  of 
remained  to  be  established, 
surprising  that  within  recent 
confrontations  with  State  sup- 
created  the  occasion  for  inter- 
einterpreting,  that  guarantee.    I 
on  only  twg  of  these   de- 


s,  of  course,  the  New  York  Times 
York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  376 
1964)),  decided  by  the  Supreme 
the   1963  term.     In  this  case 
Coiu-t    interpreted    the    first 
to  yield  a  measure  of  protection 
afforded,  and  did  so  at  the  cost 
irlsp  limits  on  State  libel  laws: 
public  officials  could  not  be  the 
governmental   sanction,   or   gov- 
enforced  sanction,  even   if  the 
c  antained    unintentionally     false 
Such  a  measure  of  protection 
an  elementary  requirement  to 
"Ic  debate  on  public  issues,  the 
societal    activity    that    the    first 
was  designed  to  safeguard,  and 
!  nd  the  activity  which  is  the  life- 
progressive  society.     Those  who 
values   could    only    hall    the 
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important,  however,  to  recog- 
limits  of  this  protection  be 
my   concern   Is    derived   from 
obvious  definitional  problems 
a  public  official?).    My  concern 
the  hard  fact  that  the  defenders 
quo,  whether  or  not  they  are 
can    immunize    themselves 
criticism  by  the  exercise  of  the 
ental     power     they     invariably 
for   example,   the   public 
does  not  resort  to  a  libel 
State  courts,  but  lets  his  out- 
known  to  the  industrialists  and 
the  community,  who  happen  to 
close  friends,  and  they  volun- 
to  sanction   the   "ungrateful" 
lappens  not  to  be  the  New  York 
local  radio  station  or  a  mechanic 
line,  vulnerable  to  the  mlld- 
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est  of  economic  sanctions.  Or,  suppose  that 
criticism  is  not  directed  at  public  officials, 
or  governmental  policies,  but  at  the  prevail- 
ing economic  and  social  policies  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  conimiinUy,  which  could  have 
as  severe  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
zenry as  the  governmental  policies,  and  those 
criticized  seek  to  protect  themselves  and  to 
vindicate  their  petition  in  society  through 
a  libel  suit.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  these 
problems  can  or  must  be  dealt  with  on  a 
constitutioiiul  basis,  an  issue  that  remains 
to  be  studied;  but  I  do  raise  the  question 
whether  the  public  debate  on  public  Issues 
can  be  as  full  or  as  meaningful  as  the  New 
York  Times  case  envisioned  If  these  situa- 
tions, the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  are 
left  beyond  the  pale  of  first  amendment 
theory. 

The  second  development  consists  of  what 
I  like  to  refer  to  as  the  lateral  expansion  of 
first  amendment  protection.  In  recent  years 
the  specifics  mentioned  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, such  as  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  have  come  to  be  referred  to  as  the 
freedom  of  expression.  Implicit  in  this  usage 
Is  the  recognition  that  there  are  many  forms 
of  human  behavior  which  serve,  in  terms  of 
first  amendment  purposes,  the  same  function 
as  speech — to  express  dissatisfaction  to  pro- 
test, and  to  criticize.  Marches,  picketing, 
parading,  and  films,  to  mention  a  few  ex- 
amples, all  fall  beyond  the  narrow  meaning 
of  "speech."  but  each  can  be  an  effective 
means  of  communication,  and  to  have  de- 
clined to  extend  the  first  amendment's  pro- 
tection to  these  activities  would  have  frus- 
trated the  intent  of  the  constitutional 
framers. 

With  this  lateral  expansion,  however,  must 
come  further  concession  to  Government  reg- 
ulation;  or  to  express  the  idea  more  graphi- 
cally, the  lateral  expansion  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  vertical  contraction,  where 
the  peak  of  the  vertical  axis  is  the  ideal  of 
imnaunity  from  all  control.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes'  example  of  shouting  "Fire"  In  a 
crowded  theater  presented  a  compelling  case 
for  accepting  some  Government  control  of 
speech;  and  one  need  not  be  nearly  as  clever 
as  the  Justice  to  conjure  up  other  hypo- 
theticals  illustrating,  in  a  compelling  way. 
the  legitimacy  of  Government  control  if  the 
relevant  activity  is  not  "speech"  but  expres- 
sion, which  can  take  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
some  of  which  have  always  been  sanctioned 
by  the  criminal  law.  Could  an  Individual 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  or  commit  murder  or 
grand  larceny,  then  claim  that  his  conduct 
was  a  means  of  protesting  and  criticizing 
governmental  policies,  and  thus  seek  the  im- 
mxmities  of  the  first  amendment?  I  think 
not.  Hence  this  lateral  expansion  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  that  Government  has  the  power 
to  regulate  the  manner  of  expression,  the 
questions  as  to  "how,"  "where."  "when," 
though  not  the  content  of  the  expression, 
the  "what." 

As  a  general  proposition  this  development 
is  no  cause  for  concern.  Rigor  is  required, 
nevertiieless.  In  its  application  in  order  to 
assvu-e  that  the  regulation  of  the  manner  of 
expression  remains  neutral  as  to  content. 
Achieving  this  content-neutrality  requires 
more  than  eliminating  uneven  regulation, 
where  the  proponents  of  one  cause  are 
afforded  privileges  and  rights  not  afforded 
to  another.  For  often  tlie  defeudcrs  of  the 
status  quo  are  prep.ired  to  stiile  nil  ags^rcs- 
slon,  since  the  burden  of  persuafion  invari- 
ably falls  on  the  reformers.  If.  for  example. 
v,'e  accepted  the  principle  that  the  niatiner  of 
expression  could  be  reguluted  so  that  the 
citizenry  would  never  be  "forced"  to  listen 
to  speech  they  did  not  want  to  hear — and  I 
use  "force"  in  the  mildest  of  senses,  not  the 
blaring  sound  trucks,  but  the  street  corner 
orator  and  peaceful  picket  line — the  promise 
of  the  first  amendment,  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  of  criticizing  the  status  quo  and 


proposing  radical  reform,  might  be  broken. 
This  is  an  expression  of  concern,  not  of 
fatalism:  I  am  confident  that  if  the  offici.nls 
who  have  taken  the  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, and  this  Includes  more  than  the 
ever  vigilant  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
recognize  the  delicate  dynamics  Inherent  In 
trying  to  achieve  content-neutral  regulation, 
this  promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

THE  POWER  OP  INVALIDATION 

By  forging  tlie  fir<=t  am.endment  Into  a 
viable  means  of  protecting  the  critics,  of  the 
status  quo  the  Supreme  Court  has  tried  to 
create  tlie  essential  conditions  for  the  initia- 
tion of  meaningful  social  change  by  the 
citizenry.  In  recent  decades,  however,  the 
Court  has  gone  beyond  that,  and  -  the 
Court  Itself  mandated  the  change.  Justify- 
ing this  mandate  In  constitutional  terms. 
Through  its  power  of  invalidation,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  wrought  fundamental 
changes  in  the  structure  of  otir  society,  and 
it  Is  this  phenomenon  that  I  would  now  like 
to  disctiss. 

My  point  can  best  be  made  through  ex- 
ample, and  I  chose  the  example  that  is  clos- 
est to  me — Brown  v  Board  of  Education.  So 
much  has  happened  in  the  decade  since  the 
decision,  and  people's  expectations  have 
risen,  quite  justifiably,  at  such  an  accelerated 
pace,  that  we  often  lose  prospective.  Yet 
just  25  years  ago  most  Negroes'  lives  were 
constricted  by  a  whole  series  of  State- 
imposed  and  State-fftstered  laws  and  regu- 
lations designed  to  foreclose  them  from 
participating  in  the  political  process  and  to 
prevent  them  from  attaining  any  sort  of  so- 
claJ  or  economic  equality.  In  the  last  decade, 
however,  there  has  been  a  massive  assault  on 
this  citadel,  and  although  today  we  find  the 
legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  general 
populace  joining,  and  to  some  extent  direct- 
ing the  assault,  two  things  cannot  be  for- 
gotten— Brown  V.  Board  of  Educatiok  was 
the  Initial  spearhead,  and  It  was  launched 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  crumbled  was  not  merely  a  network 
of  legal  rules;  It  was  a  whole  social  system 
bent  on  keeping  the  Negroes  In  a  position  of 
Inferiority,  a  social  system  which  relied  on 
and  was  Inspired  by  the  Jim  Crow  laws. 
Segregation  was  constitutionally  condemned, 
and  it  was  thus  stripped  of  all  moral  predi- 
cates. For  Americans  view  the  Constitution 
as  a  set  of  moral  commands,  guides  to 
civilized  communal  living,  not  Just  technical 
and  specialized  guides  to  good  government. 
In  this  struggle  for  racial  equality  the  Su- 
preme Court  served,  at  least  In  1954,  as  a 
voice  not  of  contemporary  opinion  but  of 
communal  conscience,  or  In  Chief  Justice 
Hughes'  earlier  characterization,  as  "teachers 
to  the  citizenry." 

The  contrast  between  this  use  of  the  power 
of  invalidation  and  that  which  confronted 
the  early  welfare  and  New  Deal  legislation 
has  often  been  drawn;  but  the  essential  dis- 
tinction can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
concept  of  social  change.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  the  power  of  invalida- 
tion was  too  often  used  to  frustrate  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  designed  to  effect 
a  wholesale  change  In  the  social  order;  yet 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  and  its  progeny, 
initiated  and  required  social  change.  History 
has  Judged  the  first  use  of  this  power  of  in- 
validation to  be  misconceived,  while  it  will 
surely  vindicate  the  latter.  The  difference  is 
not  hard  to  explain.  The  Supreme  Court's 
leadership  In  the  struggle  for  racial  equality 
stems  from  two  profound  insights:  first,  the 
status  quo  had  fallen  short  of  a  central  con- 
stitutional ideal,  the  egalitarian  ordeal,  and 
secondly,  all  other  societal  Institutions, 
especially  the  more  representative  institu- 
tions, refused  to  assume  a  major  respon- 
sibility In  working  toward  the  realization  of 
this  ideal.  With  the  welfare  legislation,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  Justifications  did  not 
exist;    no    central    constitutional   Ideal   was 
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threatened,  assuming,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
put  it,  that  the  Constitution  did  not  enact 
the  social  statistics  of  Mr.  Spencer;  and  there 
was  no  default  on  the  part  oX  the  other 
societal  Institutions. 

This  contrast  reveals  two  conditions  that 
Justify  transforming  the  power  of  invalida- 
tion, spawned  In  a  more  modest  context,  Into 
an  active  instrument  of  social  change — an 
established  social  pattern  that  threatens  a 
central  constitutional  Ideal  and  a  default  by 
other  societal  Institutions.  The  point  to  be 
made,  however,  is  not  purely  an  academic 
one.  It  suggests  to  me  that  the  curtain  has 
not,  and  should  not  come  down,  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  active  engagement  In  the 
process  of  social  change,  of  requiring  that 
our  social  living  conform  to  our  social  Ideals, 
Recent  voting  legislation  might  lessen  the 
burden  on  the  courts  In  the  struggle  for 
racial  equality,  and  other  Federal  legislation 
might  provide  much  of  the  long  overdue  re- 
form. Yet  on  the  constitutional  horizon 
there  looms  the  problems  of  the  large  met- 
ropolitan ghettos,  both  a  product  and  a  cause 
of  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  otir  genera- 
tion, and  the  massive  injustices  infiicted  on 
the  poor,  the  "other  America,"  Is  still  with 
us.  The  hope  is  not  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  singly  take  up  the  burden  of  eliminating 
these  injustices  through  requiring  further 
reform,  but  that  the  other  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  will  make  it  a  Joint  enter- 
prise, if  not  their  special  responsibility. 

REFORM  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  PROCESS 

In  Powell  V.  Alabama  (287  XJS.  45),  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1932,  State 
convictions  were  reversed  becaxise  the  de- 
fendants were  denied  the  effective  assistance 
of  counsel  in  their  trial;  and  In  Brown  v.  Afia- 
sissippi  (297  U.S.  278  (1936)),  decided  4 
years  later,  State  convictions  were  Invali- 
dated because  they  rested  solely  "upon  con- 
fessions shown  to  have  been  extorted  by  offi- 
cers of  the  State  by  brutality  and  violence." 
These  two  decisions  heralded  a  new  Supreme 
Court  supervision  radically  reforming  the 
State  criminal  processes,  and  they  introduced 
a  new  dimension  of  Its  Involvement  In  the 
process  of  effecting  major  social  change. 

The  object  was  to  Instu-e  that  basic  human 
values  were  not  violated  by  State  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  course  of,  or  In  the 
name  of,  administering  State  criminal  law. 
To  draw  a  comparison  to  my  earlier  discus- 
sion dealing  with  the  Importance  of  making 
the -first  amendment  applicable  to  the  States, 
here  the  Importance  of  this  development 
also  lay  in  the  ubiquity  of  State  control.  If 
the  ordinary  citizen  came  in  contact  with 
law  enforcers  they  were  usually  represent- 
ing the  non-Federal  levels  of  government. 
While,  hopefully,  only  a  minority  of  the 
population  would  come  in  contact  with  law 
enforcers,  this  enterprise  could  hardly  be 
considered  specialized:  as  a  logical  proposi- 
tion all  the  citizenry  were  susceptible  to  the 
abuses,  for  it  was  impossible  to  Insure 
against  being  Included  in  the  minority,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  is  one 
of  the  most  direct  or  immediate  confronta- 
tions between  the  Individual  citizen  and  the 
State. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Involvement  In  re- 
forming our  criminal  processes  began  30  years 
ago.  and  it  has  continued  down  to  the 
present,  with  ever  greater  Intensity.  The 
brush  strokes  have  been  getting  broader  and 
broader,  and  the  result  has  been,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  remove  anachronisms  which  have  no 
place  in  our  society.  Guaranteeing  the  right 
to  counsel  and  protecting  the  personal  right* 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  through 
the  Imposition  of  exclusionary  rules  have 
been  among  the  more  significant  changes. 
There  Is  little  point  to  turning  this  address 
into  a  refresher  course  by  summarizing  these 
developments,  but  I  would  like  to  analyze 
them  on  a  more  institutional  level. 


We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  courts 
have  traditionally  engaged  In  this  type  of 
reform.    The  quality  of  the  Judicial  process 
has   always   been   the   special   province    and 
special  responsibility  of  the  courts.     Even 
where  other  Institutions,  such  as  the  legis- 
lature, have  participated  In  this  reform.  It 
has  usually  been  as  a  response  to  Judicial 
promptings.     For  example,  those  protesting 
against   the   Imposition    of  the   new   exclu- 
sionary rules  often  overlook  the  hearsay  rule, 
a    massive    judge-created    exclusionary    rule 
designed    to    protect    less    worthy    Interests 
than  constitutional  rights.    Of  course,  there 
Is  a  vital  distinction.    Traditionally  the  Judi- 
cial reform  of  the  Judlctal  process  has  been 
Initiated  and  effectuated  by  the  courts  whose 
process  was  being  challenged;   here  the  re- 
form has  emanated  from  the  Federal  courts, 
which  some  would  like  to  view  as  the  courts 
of  another,  though  supervening,  jurisdiction. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  phenom- 
enon, and  in  many  respects  the  explanation 
resembles  that  offered   In  connection  with 
analyses  of  the  Supreme  Court's  active  use 
of  the  power  of  Invalidation.     First,  there 
had  been  flagrant  violations  of  basic  h\iman 
rights  specifically  protected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.     For  example,  in  Powell  v.  Alabama 
the  petitioners  stood  trial  for  their  lives.  In 
a    hostile    and    tense    atmosphere,    and    yet 
were  deprived  of  the  effective  assistance  of 
counsel:   the  trial  Judge  would  have  to  do 
more  to  assure  this  assistance  than  to  ap- 
point, in  a  most  casual  way,  "all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar."    And  In  Brown  v.  Mississippi 
the  coercion  and  brutality  were  alarming;  as 
It  Is  related  in  the  opinion,  some  of  "defend- 
ants were  made  to  strip  and  they  were  laid 
over   chairs   and    their   backs   were   cut   to 
pieces  with  a  leather  strap  with  buckles  on 
It"   until   they  confessed.     Any  Judge  with 
the  slightest  degree  of  Integrity  surely  felt 
that    something   must   be   done.     Secondly, 
there  was  a  realization  by  the  Justices  that 
the  State  courts  had  defaulted.    The  State 
judges   had   State   constitutional    provisions 
to  deal  with  these  Injustices,  and  they  had 
the  obligation  to  apply  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, but  they  refused  to  exercise  their  crea- 
tive power.    The  Supreme  Cotirt  attempted 
to  fill  the  void,  on  the  premise  that  the  14th 
amendment    entrusted    the    Federal    courts 
with  an  Independent  though  supplementary 
power  to  decide  which  actions  by  State  law 
enforcers    violated    our    basic    concepts    of 
justice. 

There  is  one  very  tmlque  facet  to  this 
reform.  The  constitutional  principle  upon 
which  these  decisions  are  based,  the  principle 
that  no  Individual  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
life  or  liberty  without  due  process  of  law. 
Is  an  evolutionary  principle — Its  contours 
change  with  the  gradual  evolution  of  our 
commvmal  values.  The  process  that  is  due 
In  the  next  generation  Is  not  necessarily  the 
one  afforded  In  this.  This  fact  gives  judges 
more  freedom  of  decision  than  Is  \isually 
permitted  vmder  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis, 
but,  on  the  other  hand.  It  can  confront 
judges  with  a  delicate  and  torttu-otis  problem, 
one  that  confronted  me  on  more  than  on© 
occasion  during  my  judicial  career — how  can 
you  gage  this  evolution,  how  can  one  be 
sure  that  he  is  remaining  sensitive  to  this 
evolution  without  overstepping  it?  This 
fact  also  means  that  xmder  the  due  process 
clause  there  Is  Infinite  possibility  of  re- 
form. The  courts  cannot  rest  In  ttielr  vig- 
ilance, they  can  never  be  sure  that  Its  en- 
gagement of  reforming  the  criminal  process 
has  been  completed.  Even  though,  as  a  na- 
tional proposition,  we  have  moved  a  long  way 
from  those  Initial  outrages  perceived  In 
Brown  ▼.  Mississippi  and  Powell  v.  Alabama, 
gross  Imperfections  still  remain.  If  the  stand- 
ard of  Judgment  is  contemporary  communal 
values.  Prearralgnment  procedures  In  the 
station  house;  ball;  pretrial  publicity;  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial;   pretrial  discovery; 


the  admission  of  evidence  dealing  with  the 
accused's  prior  criminal  record;  the  right  to 
counsel  In  specialized  proceedings,  such  as 
collateral  attacks,  commitment  proceedings, 
and  revocation-of -parole  proceedings.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  areas  that  will  come 
under  particular  scrutiny  In  the  years  to 
come,  and  the  areas  in  which  radical  reform 
will  take  place. 

This  Is  not  Jtist  a  prediction.  It  is  an  in- 
vitation. It  Is  an  Invitation  to  all  to  join 
in  this  task  of  reform.  The  Supreme  Court's 
extraordinary  posture  of  leadership  In  re- 
forming the  criminal  process  can  In  part  be 
attributed  to  a  serious  default  by  other  In- 
stitutions, and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  burden  must  be  shared. 
Sharing  the  bvuden  will  add  to  the  resources 
that  can  be  used  In  this  enterprise;  It  will 
tend  to  gain  a  more  popular  backing  for  the 
reform  when  the  reform  Is  Initiated  by  In- 
stitutions closer  to  the  citizenry,  such  as 
local  coiuts  and  local  legislatures;  and  many 
of  these  institutions  may  be  able  to  Imple- 
ment these  reforms  In  a  manner  that  Is  more 
flexible  than  that  usually  exercised  by  the 
Judiciary.  To  be  6\ire,  this  Is  not  only  an 
Invitation  to  the  local  courts  and  local  leg- 
Islattires — It  is  also  addressed  to  all  members 
of  the  bar.  Through  their  professional  as- 
sociations they  can  Initiate  and  press  for 
this  reform,  and  each  lawyer  engaged  In  a 
criminal  trial,  whether  as  prosecutor  or  de- 
fense counsel,  possesses  a  special  responsi- 
bility and  power — the  power  of  self  con- 
trol— to  Insure  that  the  trial  conforms  to  our 
highest  traditions  of  fairness  and  Justice. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Involvement  In  the . 
process  of  social  change,  through  protecting 
the  right  to  criticize  the  status  quo.  Invali- 
dating laws  and  Institutions,  such  as  racial 
segregation,  which  fall  short  of  central  con- 
stitutional ideals,  and  refonnlng  the  crimi- 
nal process  provides  part  of  the  explanation 
why  the  Coiut  has  found  Itself  In  the  center 
of  an  Intense  controversy.  Some  of  the 
criticism  flows  from  those  whose  material 
selfishness  and  self-satisfaction  lead  them  to 
resist  any  change  In  the  status  quo  with 
fury.  They  are  not  my  concern  here.  There 
are  others,  however,  whose  critieism  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  doctrine  stems  from  a  more 
Intellectual  level.  They  are  my  concern.  I 
am  not  referring  to  those  who  merely  feel 
that  the  issue  was  a  "close"  one,  that 
they  would  have  decided  the  Issue  differ- 
ently than  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Coiut  had.  That  kind  of  disagreement  Is 
the  llfeblood  of  the  law;  the  vigor  of  such 
disagreement  is  an  occasion  to  rejoice  rather 
than  despair.  Instead  my  concern  Is  with 
the  Intellecttml  or  professional  criticism 
that  refiects  a  profovmd  element  of  mlstinder- 
standlng.  It  reflects  a  refusal  to  accept  a 
new  concept  of  law,  to  shake  free  at  the  19th 
century  moorings  and  to  view  law.  not  as  a 
set  of  abstract  and  socially  unrelated  com- 
mands of  the  sovereign,  but  as  effective 
Instruments  of  social  policy.  In  recent 
decades  the  Supreme  Court  has  transformed 
the  law  Into  an  effective  Instnunent  of  social 
policy,  and  the  example  par  excellence  Is  Its 
Involvement  In  the  process  of  social  change. 
The  resistance  to  this  transformation  Is  the 
basis  for  much  criticism  and  much  mis- 
understanding. It  seems  to  me  more  Im- 
portant to  recognize  this  transformation, 
than  to  debate  its  propriety.  I  will  close, 
nevertheless,  by  quoting  a  revolutionary 
patriot,  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"I  am  not  an  advocate  of  frequent  changes 
In  laws  and  constitutions,  but  laws  and  In- 
stitutions must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  htiman  mind,  as  that  becomes 
more  developed,  more  enlightened  •  •  •  In- 
stitutions must  advance  •  •  •  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  We  might  as  well  require 
a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him 
as  a  boy  as  civilized  society  to  remain  under 
the  regime  of  their  barbarous  ancestors." 
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EXTE  ISION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOr .  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur  Jday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  FINI>LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bi- 
partisan grcup  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives—  aiyself  included — has  intro- 
duced resoU  tlons  proposing  an  18-mem- 
l)er  UJ5.  del  jgation  to  an  Atlantic  Union 
Convention. 

Hopefully  the  delegation  would  con- 
vene with  Bimllar  groups  from  other 
North  Atlar  tic  Treaty  Organization  na- 
tions in  ord  ;r  to  establish  Atlantic  Fed- 
eral Union  as  the  ultimate  goal,  fix  a 
tentaive  tin  letable  for  achieving  it  and 
formulate  t  le  institutions  needed  to  ex- 
pedite the  n  Kiessary  stages. 

Atlantic  •'ederal  Union  would  apply 
the  genius  c  f  the  VS.  constitutional  sys- 
tem to  the  broader  area  encompassing 
the  nations  known  as  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

These  res  jlutions  vary  slightly  but  all 
have  the  si  me  central  objectives.  To- 
gether they  constitute  what  Is  probably 
the  most  sp  ciflc  and  forthright  proE>osal 
for  the  unii  Ication  of  the  Atanltic  com- 
munity evei  Introduced  to  Congress. 

Among  tt;  e  sponsors  are  Senator  Carl- 
son of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  Representatives  Zab- 
LOCKi  and  :  'raser  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Coirmittee.  This  fact  gives  en- 
couragemert  that  the  proposal  may  re- 
ceive consid  ;ration  early  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  C  ongress.  Other  sponsors  are 
Representatives  Ellsworth  and  Quie, 
and  Senato  ■  McCarthy. 

If  adopte  I.  the  resolutions  could  be  a 
giant  stride  toward  the  peacekeeping  and 
freedom-sej  ving  goal  of  Atlantic  Union. 
And  just  be  rond  that  goal  could  well  be- 
gin the  golc  en  mlllenlum  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  progress  of  which  mankind 
has  dreamt  d  since  the  day  of  the  an- 
cient Proph  ;t  MIcah. 

The  shor  -term  benefits  to  the  United 
States  and  ( ither  free  peoples  are  equally 
appealing.  The  simple  act  of  authoriz- 
ing the  de  egation  would  put  us  In  a 
positive  pos  tlon  In  the  contest  with  com- 
munism, st  -engthen  free  world  leader- 
ship, and  p  it  the  Communists  in  a  diffi- 
cult defensi  'e  position. 

Since  Wo  -Id  War  H  we  have  been  hop- 
ping from  0  le  Communist-inspired  crisis 
to  another- -Berlin,  Lebanon,  Quemoy. 
Cuba,  Vietn  am,  Dominican  Republic.  It 
is  high  tim2  we  take  the  Intiative  and 
put  the  Conmunists  on  the  defensive. 

An  Atlan;ic  Union  Convention  would 
do  just  that.  It  is  both  powerful  and 
peaceful,  i  s  American  history  itself 
attests. 

The  work  our  forefathers  did  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1 787  in  creating  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Union  lid  more  to  strengthen  free- 
dom and  e::tend  peace  than  any  other 
act  in  histc  ry.  Under  the  Constitution, 
Individual  I  tates  which  were  beset  with 
monetary,  trade,  and  military 
problems — ^  weakened  by  division — were 
brought  together  effectively  and  perma- 


nently. Union  was  achieved  in  a  system 
that  gives  the  Central  Government  the 
strength  it  needs  but  still  protects  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the 
authority  of  local  government. 

The  monetary,  military,  and  trade 
problems  confronting  the  free  nations 
today  parallel  In  many  ways  the  prob- 
lems the  13  Original  U.S.  States  faced 
In  1787.  Today,  as  then,  division  weak- 
ens the  forces  of  freedom  and  unneces- 
sarily magnifies  the  problems — Internal 
and  external — which  beset  us. 

In  his  farewell  address  on  leaving  the 
U.S.  Presidency,  George  Washington 
warned  against  "entangling  alliances" 
and  added  these  significant  words: 

To  the  efBcacy  and  permanency  of  your 
(the  United  States)  Union,  a  government  for 
the  whole  Is  Indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parties  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute.  They  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions 
which  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced. 

As  presently  organized  in  NATO,  the 
Atlantic  community  must  be  classified  as 
one  of  the  undependable  entangling  alli- 
ances about  which  Washington  warned. 
Of  course  it  is  better  than  nothing.  But 
certainly  it  Is  doing  no  better  than  did 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
failed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  U.S.  States  in  the  pre- 
Convention  period. 

In  almost  every  respect  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  formed  stronger  bonds 
than  do  the  present  organization  of 
NATO,  but  they  proved  hopelessly  inade- 
quate and  were  replaced  by  a  Federal 
Union  Government. 

NATO's  infractions  and  interruptions 
are  apparent  at  every  turn  of  the  nu- 
clear-age road.  Must  we  limp  along  with 
an  organization  far  weaker  than  one 
which  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  sailing  sliip  era? 

A  government  for  the  whole  of  NATO 
is  just  as  Indispensable  today  as  it  was 
for  the  Thirteen  Original  U.S.  States  in 
1787. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation resolution : 

H.J.  Res.  769 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  an  Atlantic 

Union  delegation 

Whereas  In  1969  any  party  may  withdraw 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  was 
ratified  In  1949  as  a  first  r.".thf>r  than  a  last 
step  toward  unity; 

Whereas  since  1349  rcvolntiouiiiinj  Fclcr.- 
tific,  technological  and  other  advance  hr.s 
outstripped  the  treaty  and  made  union  of 
these  allies  imperative  for  prosperity,  peace 
and  freedom; 

Whereas  the  fragmentation  of  the  world 
Into  new  nations  at  a  time  when  the  strong- 
est democracies  cannot  live  alone,  requires 
these  democracies  to  build  the  pilot  union 
government  needed  to  spread  liberty  and 
union  both  by  example  and  bv  admitting  to 
their  union  other  nations  wiiUng  and  able  to 
uphold  its  principle.;; 

Whereas  tlaese  allies  need  but  unite  tlieir 
gold  and  other  resources  beliind  a  common 
currency  to  a.-^sure  their  citizens  and  the 
developing  nations,  enduring  monetary  sta- 
bility and  liquidity,  and  to  prevent  another 
dictator-serving  crash  like  the  one  of  1931; 

Whereas  our  Original  States,  when  beset 
with  dangers  caused  by  disunion  under  their 
conferedation.  sent  delertates  to  the  1787  Con- 
vention, which  traced  their  trouble.^  to  their 
confederal    structure    and    invented    federal 


union,  which  has  enduringly  safeguarded 
member  States  from  domination  by  one  an- 
other, equitably  appyortloned  among  their 
sovereign  citizens  voting  power  on  common 
concerns — and  the  benefits  and  burdens  of 
union — assured  each  State  an  Independent 
government  for  State  aflfairs,  met  other  chal- 
lenges similar  to  those  facing  the  Atlantic 
allies,  and  thereby  proved  that  free  people 
thus  united  can  work  wonders; 

Whereas  distant  though  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  transformation  may 
seem,  these  allies  can  greatly  speed  it  now 
by  officially  declaring  that  federal  union, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
is  their  eventual  goal,  by  Betting  a  time- 
table— as  we  did  for  our  moon  target — and 
by  providing  democratic  means  for  achieving 
the  transition  In  safe  time:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (1)  the  Con- 
gress hereby  creates  an  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation, composed  of  eighteen  Mnlnent  citi- 
zens, and  authorized  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate in  a  convention  made  up  of  similar  dele- 
gations from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  allies  as  desire  to  Join  In  this 
enterprise,  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
agreement  on: 

(a)  A  declaration  that  the  eventual  goal 
of  their  peoples  Is  to  transform  their  pres- 
ent alliance  into  a  federal  union; 

(b)  A  tentative  timetable  for  the  transi- 
tion to  this  goal;  and 

(c)  Democratic  Institutions  to  develop  the 
ways  and  means  for  achieving  the  goal  in 
time  to  save  their  citizens  from  another  war, 
depression,  or  other  manmade  catastrophe, 
and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
greater  freedom  and  higher  moral  and  ma- 
terial blessings  which  federation  has  brought 
to  free  people  In  the  past. 

(2)  The  convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ac- 
tion by  constitutional  procedure; 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  political  party, 
and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  high  stature  and 
wide  Influence,  representing  together  a  broad 
range  of  experience  in  the  various  major 
challenges  facing  this  undertaking,  and  so 
conscious  of  Its  importance  and  urgency  as 
to  be  willing  to  give  It  personally  the  neces- 
sary priority  and  time,  in  the  spirit  of  1787 
which  one  member  of  that  Convention  thus 
expressed:  "Inconvenient"  as  It  was  "to  re- 
main absent  from  his  prlvat*  affairs  •  *  • 
he  would  bury  his  bones"  In  Philade'.phia, 
If  need  be,  to  bring  alxjut  the  union; 

(4)  Eight  of  the  delegation  shall  be  named 
by  the  Congress  and  eight  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  oU  shall  be  as  free 
to  cpeak  and  vote  as  were  the  drafters  of 
th?  United  States  Constitution; 

(5)  The  Congress  hereby  requests  former 
Presidents  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Harry 
S.  Truman  to  serve  as  cochairmen  of  the 
delegation. 

RcsoIuHon  by  Basiness  and  Professional 
Citizens  of  Odessa,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  these  days  of  disloyalty  demonstra- 
tions from  one  end  of  our  coimtry  to 
another,  it  is  good  to  hear  the  organized 
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expression  of  solid  citizens  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  actions  in  Vietnam. 

The  progressive  and  fast-growing  In- 
dustrial city  of  Odessa,  Tex.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  taken  a  stand  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Odessa  has  asked  that  I 
present  to  you  this  resolution: 
Resolution  bt  Business  and  Professional 
CmzENS  of  Odessa,  Tex. 

The  business  and  professional  citizens  of 
Odessa,  Tex.,  have  always  stepped  forward  in 
the  defense  of  freedom,  because  we  believe 
oppression  and  wars  against  freemen  any- 
where constitute  a  threat  to  the  life  and  the 
liberty  of  freemen  everywhere. 

Our  Nation  is  now  engaged  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  In  Vietnam,  where  the  God- 
given  rights  of  freemen  are  threatened  by 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

The  business  and  professional  citizens  of 
Odessa,  Tex.,  believe: 

1.  That  to  protect  our  own  rights,  we  must 
always  light  for  the  rights  of  others,  espe- 
cially when  they  ask  for  otir  help,  because 
no  man  can  be  completely  free  as  long  as 
another  man  is  enslaved. 

2.  That  to  achieve  total  victory  over  CJom- 
munlst  aggression  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  force  as  well  as  diplomatic  resources. 

3.  "mat  responsible  action  In  Vietnam, 
using  military  force,  diplomacy,  and  all  other 
public  and  private  resources  to  protect  these 
principles,  to  tor  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all 
Xreedom-lovlng  people. 

We  are  proud  to  support  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  other  responsible  govern- 
ment officials  In  stating  that  the  attitude  of 
the  business  and  professional  citizens  of 
Odessa,  Tex.,  Is  a  positive  one  for  freedom 
of  all  i)eople  everywhere. 

R.  W.  Hedges, 
Kxecutive  Vice  President. 
Attest;  Jack  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


Inflation  since  1955  has  forced  the  con- 
sumer  price  index  up  17  percentage  points, 
the  foundation  states.  This  costs  Charlie 
Green  $1,037  in  lost  purchasing  power. 

If  he  made  $6,800  back  in  1955  and  his  sal- 
ary has  Increased  to  $10,000  today,  he  only 
gets  $921  more  after  inflation  and  taxes  have 
taken  their  toU.  His  taxes  alone  have  in- 
creased $1,242.  His  tax  burden  of  $2,897  per 
year  breaks  down  this  way:  Federal,  $1,527, 
State,  $381,  local,  $989. 

What  does  It  mean?  For  Charlie  Greens 
across  the  country,  it  means  that  they  are 
spending  more  In  taxes  than  for  food.  It 
means  that  the  Great  Society's  great 
"promise"  Is  for  more  taxes  at  all  levels  of 
Government,  since  Federal  programs  stimu- 
late State  and  local  spending  through 
"matching  fund"  promises. 

It  also  means  that  imless  solid  steps  are 
taken  to  curb  Inflation,  Charlie  Green's  In- 
creased wages  could  buy  less  than  his  salary 
of  10  years  before.  Twin  pestilences  of  the 
Great  Society  are  Increased  taxe?  and  Infla- 
tion. Last  year's  tax  cut  was  swallowed  up 
by  tax  Increases,  rising  consumer  prices. 
With  higher  social  security  taxes  starting  in 
January,  with  wage  Increases  smashing  the 
administration's  "noninflationary"  guide- 
lines to  smithereens,  the  outlook' to  t<x  the 
oost  of  everything  to  rise. 

Charlie  Green  handles  ft  lot  more  money 
today  thtm  he  did  10  years  ago.  Little  of  tt 
stays  with  >*'m,  however,  since  Uncle  Sam 
takes  a  bigger  chunk  at  tlie  source,  the 
supermarket  takes  more  every  week,  and 
local  taxation  presents  him  with  a  bigger  bill 
every  year. 

The  Arts  Win  a  Place  Beside  Science 


Good  Grief,  Charlie  Green 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Good  Grief,   Charlie  Green 

There  to  a  lot  of  talk  about  Inflation,  higher 
taxes  and  the  problems  encountered  by  tax- 
payers In  bringing  the  ends  together.  The 
tax  foundation  has  done  a  good  Job  in  char- 
acterizing the  situation  faced  by  the  average 
American  family  today.  Whatever  income 
level  below  the  foundation's  example  to  con- 
sidered, the  percentages  taxwise  are  com- 
parable, and  the  cost-of-living  problems  are 
even  more  serious  since  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, etc.,  take  up  an  even  larger  percentile  of 
the  family's  disposable  income. 

Tax  foundation  called  their  man  Charlie 
Green,  gave  him  a  wife  and  12-  and  14-year- 
old  children,  a  $10,000  income. 

How  is  he  faring  with  this  above-average 
Income?  Total  direct  taxes  take  almost  SO 
percent  of  hto  Income,  compared  to  only  24 
percent  10  years  ago.  Indirect  taxes  have 
Increased,  until  the  price  of  some  products 
represent  almost  as  much  tax  as  materlato; 
some,  like  cigarettes  and  beverages,  are  far 
more  tax  than  product. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  races 
have  come  and  gone,  and  each  has  had 
its  characteristics.  We  review  history  in 
order  that  we  may  leam  from  it — ^to  Im- 
prove and  make  progress. 

We  build  great  machines,  but  does 
anyone  think  more  profoundly  than  did 
Mencius?  We  fly  fast  airplanes,  but 
does  anyone  have  a  better  answer  for  the 
"good  life"  than  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers? We  in  America  seek  to  be  well- 
rounded,  complete  men  and  women.  We 
will  not  be  satisfied  within  our  souls  If 
with  all  our  learning  we  get  only  a  fast, 
comfortable,  exciting  life.  We  will  be 
satisfied  only  if  we  have  contemplated. 
In  some  quiet  moments,  the  meaning  and 
the  beauty  and  the  mystery  of  life.  For 
the  life  without  reflection  Is  really  not 
worth  living. 

We  want  and  need  all  of  the  artists — 
as  well  as  the  great  scientists — that  this 
country  can  get.  Artists  try  for  answers 
to  the  eternal  questions.  They  take  the 
"formless"  and  make  form  out  of  It. 
They  can  point  the  way  to  the  "good 
life."  The  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Jour- 
nal had  an  editorial  recently  entitled 
"The  Arts  Win  a  Place  Beside  Science," 
which  I  found  of  interest,  and  I  include 
It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

The  Arts  Win  a  Place  Beside  Scisncx 

The  UJS.  Government  has  entertd  a  new 
field  which   to   the  proper   province  of  an 


affluent  society.  Congress  has  passed  and 
President  Johnson  has  signed  the  National 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1985.  It  pro- 
vides about  $21  million,  to  be  spent  over 
3  years. 

Only  once  before,  during  the  1930's,  did 
the  Government  show  any  active  concern  for 
arttots,  and  then  it  was  mainly  to  keep  them 
from  starving  to  death  In  the  depression 
years.  Tlie  present  program  to  much  more 
broadly  conceived.  It  to  designed  to  show 
equal  vtolbllity  with  the  work  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  has  put  America 
In  the  forefront  of  scientific  research  and 
development. 

President  Johnson  clearly  sees  the  limits  of 
Government  action  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. "No  government,"  he  has  declared,  "can 
caU  artistic  excellence  Into  existence.  It 
must  flow  from  the  quality  of  tbe  aoclety 
and  the  good  fortune  of  the  Nation.  Nor 
should  any  government  seek  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  arttot  to  pursue  hto  calling 
in  his  own  way.  But  government  can  seek 
to  create  conditions  under  which  the  arts 
can  floxirish." 

Artistic  activity  will  be  encouraged 
through  existing  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions. Federal  funds  cannot  of  course  sub- 
sidize hundreds  of  orchestras,  theaters,  opera 
and  ballet  companies,  but  they  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  local  support  and  to  enhance 
quality.  In  the  humanities,  there  will  be 
grants  to  scholars  and  encouragement  to  hu- 
manistic studies  In  schooto  and  colleges. 

A  Commission  on  the  Humanities  was  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  the  President.  Its  mem- 
bers Issued  a  stirring  call  for  the  kind  of 
legtolatlon  that  has  now  been  voted  by  Con- 
gress: "We  propose  a  program  for  all  our 
p>eople,  a  program  to  meet  a  need  no  lees 
serious  than  that  for  our  national  defense. 
We  speak,  in  truth,  fcH-  that  which  to  being 
defended — our  beliefs,  our  Ideals,  our  highest 
aclilevements."  That  to  the  theme  of  tbe 
adventure  on  which  the  Nation  to  now 
launched. 


Veterans  Are  Short  Changed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF  FLoanxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  any  retiree  on  a  fixed  in- 
come today  are  many.  The  cost  of  the 
things  he  needs — food,  shelter,  medical 
care — are  all  rising,  but  his  income  Is  not 
rising  to  keep  up  with  them.  He  la 
caught  in  a  terrible  squeeze. 

This  Congress  has  been  mindful  of 
these  facts  and  this  year  has  provided 
those  of  its  citizens  on  social  security 
with  a  7-percent  increase  and  those  of 
Federal  retirement  with  from  6.1  to  over 
11  percent. 

This  we  have  done  with  one  hand  and 
with  the  other  hand  we  have  taken  back 
benefits  from  thousands  of  those  we  were 
seeking  to  help. 

How  did  it  happen?  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  one  of  the  retired  disabled  veterans 
in  my  district.  His  income  from  social 
security  is  $1,080  a  year.  He  Is  allowed 
by  law  to  exclude  10  percent  of  this  in 
calculating  his  income  for  veterans  pen- 
sion purposes,  bringing  the  amount  to 
$972. 

Because  he  was  below  the  Income  limit 
of  $1,000,  he  received  from  the  Veterans' 
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Administration  a  pension  of  $105  a 
month.  Thi;  brought  his  total  income 
to  $195  a  mo  ith,  a  little  less  than  $2,400 
a  year. 

This,  I  mi  fht  mention,  is  $600  below 
the  amount  :hat  the  President  has  set 
for  his  defini  tlon  of  "poverty."  But  our 
veteran  has  lived  modestly  and  made 
ends  meet  b^  stretching  each  month's 
check  a  little  fiirther  to  go  around  grow- 
ing price  tags . 

Then  we  voted  to  increase  his  social 
security  by  7  percent,  giving  him  an 
extra  $75  a  year,  or  $6  a  month.  Not 
much,  but  a  1  elp. 

Shortly  af  ;er  that,  however,  he  got  a 
letter  from  t  le  Veterans'  Administration 
reminding  h  m  that  this  $75  has  made 
his  annual  ii  come,  even  with  the  deduc- 
tion. $1,040,  3ver  the  $1,000  limit,  so  his 
pension  was  being  reduced  to  the  next 
level  of  $30  i ,  month.  He  cannot,  under 
present  law,  refuse  the  social  security 
increase,  so  or  a  $6  raise,  he  must  lose 
$25.  He  is  1(  ft  reading  in  his  newspaper 
how  Uncle  i  lam  Is  helping  him  with  a 
raise,  while  le  is  actually  receiving  $240 
a  year  less  tl  an  he  did  before  Uncle  Sam 
helped. 

Now  $200  or  $300  may  not  seem  like 
a  lot  of  mor  ey  to  some,  but  you  can  be 
sure  that  to  wmeone  whose  Income  is  al- 
ready over  J  SOO  a  year  below  the  Presi- 
dent's pover  y  limits,  $200  or  $300  a  year 
is  a  lot  of  mc  ney.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween payini :  the  rent  and  not  paying  it. 
On  that  sort  of  income  there  are  simply 
no  comers  le  ft  to  be  cut. 

These  mei  are  not  merely  statistics  in 
the  VA  flies  iiat  we  here  in  Washington 
can  give  to  i  nd  take  away  from  without 
considering  the  lives  we  are  affecting. 
They  are  m^  m  who  have  worked  a  life- 
time and  wio  are  unable  to  work  any 
longer.  Son  le  of  them  walk  on  crutches 
or  not  at  al  because  of  a  sacrifice  they 
willingly  ma  le  for  this  country.  All  they 
ask  now  Is  x)  be  able  to  get  the  same 
benefits  thel :  neighbors  who  are  also  on 
social  securi  iy  get — and  without  having 
to  lose  a  gT(  ater  part  of  their  income  in 
the  process. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
who  voted  f  c  r  the  social  security  increase 
or  for  the  -aise  in  Federal  retirement 
intended  thi  it  the  people  we  were  trying 
to  help  wou  d  actually  lose  several  hun- 
dred doUan  a  year  when  the  bill  was 
passed.    I  k  low  I  did  not. 

What  car  we  do  to  make  up  for  this 
oversight? 

There  has  been  considerable  reluc- 
tance expressed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  solve  this  by  giving  an- 
other 10  ]  »ercent  exclusion,  on  the 
grounds  ths  t  It  would  add  many  more 
to  the  VA  r(  lis  and  swell  the  cost  of  the 
program.  J  [any  others  xeel  that  simply 
excluding  t  is  year's  social  security  in- 
crease is  urfair  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived Federal  retirement  increases  to 
bring  their  incomes  up  to  a  reasonable 
standard,    that  would  be  singling  out 


the  Government  much  less.  The  bill 
provides  simply  that  a  veteran  may  ac- 
cept any  portion  of  the  1965  or  future 
social  security  or  Federal  retirement  in- 
crease which  would  be  to  his  benefit  and 
refuse  that  portion  which  would  put 
him  over  the  pension  limits.  He  could 
take  advantage  of  increases  without  los- 
ing more  in  the  long  run. 

What  would  this  do  for  the  veteran  we 
talked  about  before  who  lost  $240  a  year 
by  the  social  security  increase?  Under 
tiiis  bill  he  would  be  able  to  accept  $30 
of  the  $75  available.  This  would  bring 
his  income,  for  pension  purposes,  to 
$999  a  year,  and  he  would  still  be  eligible 
for  his  pension  of  $105  a  month.  His 
Increase  would  be  small,  but  at  least  some 
increase,  and  of  most  importance,  he 
would  not  be  losing  a  big  percentage  of 
his  income. 

Since  this  would  apply  only  to  this 
year's  and  future  increases  there  would 
be  no  additional  people  on  the  rolls. 
It  would  mean  a  saving  in  social  security 
and  retirement  funds. 

I  am  confident  that  this  plan  can  pro- 
vide us  with  a  desperately  needed  solu- 
tion to  the  plight  of  these  people  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams significantly. 

We  made  a  mistake  and  created  the 
problem.  Here  Is  oiu-  opportunity  to 
correct  our  error  and  our  responsibility 
to  those  we  have  unintentionally  hurt. 


one  group 
another — it 
injustice. 
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ii.R.  iM.^e. 

according  tc 


'or  benefits  and  forgetting 
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sters  who  are  out  to  avoid  the  call  and  BtlU 
have  the  guts  to  take  the  benefits  that  come 
out  of  the  XJ3.  Treasury  In  one  form  or 
another. 

Our  son  had  to  leave  college  for  financial 
reasons  and  had  a  steady  Job,  not  missing 
any  working  time,  and  going  to  night 
classes  and  was  drafted  without  a  murmur, 
and  here  you  have  people  Just  giving  the 
Conunles  more  ammunition  to  prolong  that 
Asian  affair  that  much  longer  to  endanger 
more  American  lives. 

I  suggest  that  you,  along  with  your  good 
colleagues,  come  up  with  stopping  the  fund 
money  to  those  schools  who  have  students 
participating  in  this  un-American  activity, 
or  write  up  a  law  to  throw  the  book  at  them. 
What's  this  country  coming  to?  Never  such 
doings  would  have  been  permitted  when  you 
were  at  campus  and  you  were  taught  better. 

Give  this  a  serious  thought,  for  IX  they 
have  rights  not  to  be  drafted  by  simple  traffic 
violations  or  petty  offenses  on  their  records, 
then  we  as  parents  of  servicemen  have  a 
right  to  call  them  back  home  also,  and  then 
let  the  coimtry  go  to  pot.  Survival  of  the 
fittest  will  prevail. 

I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Repsh*s. 


Students  and  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  two  letters  I  have  received  from 
constituents  of  mine  concerning  the  re- 
cent wave  of  demonstrations  by  Ameri- 
can youth  protesting  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam  and  our  draft  policy.  The  first 
letter  is  from  Joseph  J.  Repshas,  a  father 
whose  son  was  forced  to  leave  college 
because  of  financial  reasons  and  was  sub- 
sequently drafted.  His  letter  brings  out 
the  point  that  where  education  Is  being 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  there  is 
no  real  reason  to  exempt  students  from 
the  draft  if  they  use  that  exemption  to 
conspire  to  avoid  the  draft. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Denise 
Baralt,  who  writes  on  behalf  of  the  many 
college  students  working  and  studying  to 
secure  an  education  and  not  making  the 
headlines. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

October  18,  1965. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Griffiths:  I  ler-i  it's  my 
duty  to  write  to  you  and  let  you  know  as  to 
how  we  are  hi'.rt  to  know  that  our  tax  money 
is  being  spent  Just  about  foollFhly  on  college 
education  grants.  We  hear  and  see  it  on 
televi=*on.  read  it  In  daily  ncw.'-p;\pers  about 
■  '>p.d  beatniks  r'lri   bii)ou  ,s  picliet- 

,     .,  .       '.luction    cf  ■'!  :  ?.    to    protest    the 

w*     •    d      U.S.      lnvolvpm°nt      in      Viet- 
nam, and  most  of  them  are  college  young- 


OCTOBER  18,  1965. 

Deab  Martha  Griffiths:  As  a  college  stu- 
dent I  would  like  you  and  all  of  Congress  to 
know  that  I  support  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 
The  large  majority  of  students  here  support 
the  UJS.  policy  and  are  disgusted  with 
yesterday's  demonstrations  by  "bearded  beat- 
niks". These  kids  (they  are  far  from  being 
"young  adults")  were  mostly  protesting  for 
the  sake  of  publicity  and  ercitement.  I 
think  they  are  seeking  attention  which  they 
don't  receive  at  large  schools.  But  they  are 
getting  It  the  wrong  way  and  are  shedding  a 
terrible  light  on  the  young  people  of  America. 
Naturally  I  don't  want  my  brothers,  boy- 
friend, and  his  friends  to  be  drafted,  but 
America  Is  our  country  and  everyone  I  have 
talked  to  is  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for 
keeping  our  country  free  and  others  too. 

So  please,  let  the  President  and  Congress 
know  that  the  majority  of  college  students 
are  at  home  on  weekends  studying,  working 
to  pay  for  tuition,  and  enjoying  good,  clean 
amusements  provided  for  us.  These  kids 
don't  make  the  headlines  and  news  reports 
because  its  not  exciting  enough.  The  right 
thing  to  do  Is  to  virrlte,  not  run  aroimd  the 
streets  yelling  and  screaming  about  things  we 
know  little  about  (no  one  knows  the  complete 
story  of  Vietnam  Just  by  reading  the  papers 
and  magazines) . 

Thanks  for  taking  time  to  read  this  and 
please  realize  that  the  "young  of  America" 
were  not  represented  yesterday. 
Sincerely, 

Denise  Baralt. 


The  Magnificent  Jonrney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  widespread  interest  and  admiration 
evoked  by  Pope  Paul's  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  his  history-making  appeal  at 
the  U.N.  for  peace,  I  believe  that  an  edi- 
torial recently  broadcast  by  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  will  be  read  with 
appreciation.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
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to  place  in  the  Record  this  eloquent 
broadcast : 

In  14  magnificent  hours,  there  was  for  the 
world  a  period  of  history  for  present  and 
future  that  will  be  remembered  as  "the  Mag- 
nificent Journey." 

Pope  Paul  Journeyed  from  Rome  as  a  mes- 
senger. His  climax,  following  the  stirring 
plea  for  peace  at  the  United  Nations,  was  a 
magnificent  emotion-packed  moment  of  his- 
tory at  Yankee  Stadium  as  he  stood  on  s 
red  carpeted  platform  before  a  spotless  white 
altar  and  brought  his  message  to  the  world. 
A  message  of  faith  and  love. 

He  told  his  audience  that  there  are  three 
rules  if  there  Is  to  be  peace.  First,  to  love 
peace.  Second,  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
Third,  peace  must  be  based  on  moral  and 
religious  principles. 

He  was  not  loved  and  honored  Just  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  church.  There  were 
thousands — millions — of  others  outside  his 
church  who  looked  upon  this  man  and  his 
Journey  as  a  symbol  of  something  that  is 
needed  at  this  crucial  moment  in  our  lives. 

It  was  a  magnificent  Journey — a  simple, 
dedicated  man  of  the  church  who  took  14 
hours  of  his  lifetime  to  bring  a  message  ot 
peace  to  a  world.  A  message  that  covUd,  If 
followed,  mean  millions  and  millions  of  hours 
of  the  future  for  all  mankind. 

Pope  Paul  is  truly  a  man  of  peace. 


Legislation  To  Raise  the  Personal 
Exemption  to  $1,000 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
apparently  coming  to  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  It  has  been  a 
very  productive  session,  and  action  has 
been  taken  on  many  needed  programs  in 
our  Nation.  But  there  are  two  notable 
gaps  in  the  legislative  work  of  this  ses- 
sion, and  It  Is  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
action  taken  in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  to  fill  those  gaps. 

Under  the  present  income  tax  law,  an 
exemption  in  the  amount  of  $600  is  per- 
mitted for  an  Individual,  for  his  wife,  and 
for  each  of  his  children.  When  this  pro- 
vision was  written  into  the  law,  there 
was  some  relationship  between  the  $600 
exemption  and  the  cost  of  living  for  a 
year.  Only  the  most  naive,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  suggest  that  such  a  relationship 
exists  today.  Inflation  has  taken  away 
so  much  of  the  buying  power  of  the  dol- 
lar that  nothing  less  than  a  $1,000  per- 
sonal exemption,  with  a  like  amoimt  for 
each  dependent,  would  begin  to  meet  the 
problem  realistically. 

In  both  the  88th  Congress  and  in  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  I  placed 
legislation  before  the  House  which  would 
raise  the  personal  exemption  to  $1,000. 
The  administration,  unfortunately,  did 
not  see  fit  to  support  such  legislation.  I 
think  this  to  be  serious  short-sighted- 
ness. In  an  expanding  economy,  surely 
this  would  give  tax  relief  precisely  where 
it  Is  needed  In  a  form  that  would  put 
new  money  fiowing  into  the  economy.  It 
would  put  money  Into  the  hands  of  those 


people  who  would  use  the  additional 
money  for  new  purchases,  and  the  stimu- 
lation for  further  economic  growth 
should  be  notable. 

The  second  serious  gap  In  our  legisla- 
tive program  Is  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  special  tax  relief  to  those 
parents  whose  children  are  attending 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Again,  both  in  this  Congress  and  In  the 
88th  Congress  I  placed  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  which  would  have 
granted  special  tax  credits  for  parents 
with  children  attending  college  or  uni- 
versity. Again,  unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  give  this  measure 
the  support  it  deserved. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  need 
for  an  educated  citizenry,  and  this  Is  cer- 
tainly a  vital  need  in  these  times  of 
crises.  We  know  that  the  demands  of 
our  technology  in  America  will  require 
more  and  better  education.  We  have 
passed  legislation  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  education.  But  we  have 
faUed  to  take  that  most  necessary  step, 
the  step  that  would  give  parents  the 
money  with  which  to  send  their  children 
to  college.  That  step  may  be  taken 
through  the  providing  of  tax  credits. 

This  is  a  program  which  would  give 
assistance  to  precisely  those  people  we 
must  reach.  It  would  give  principal  help 
to  those  in  the  lower  and  middle  Income 
brackets,  and  the  legislation  was  care- 
fully framed  to  make  sure  that  the  ex- 
tremely wealthy  would  not  be  included  in 
the  benefits.  The  very  wealthy  neither 
need  nor  want  such  help.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  time  we  have  seen  brilliant 
scholars  who  arose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  and  from  those  with  only  modest 
Incomes.  This  legislation  would  guar- 
antee that  these  same  children  would 
have  an  equal  chance  to  rise  intellec- 
tually in  the  future. 

We  will  all  be  back  here  in  January  to 
work  on  the  legislation  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  the  President  comes 
before  us  to  present  his  requests  for  leg- 
islation for  the  year  1966,  he  will  make 
both  of  these  Items  matters  of  the  high- 
est priority.  They  are  realistic  pro- 
grams, cut  to  meet  real  needs.  They 
both  should  be  made  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  soon. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  the  United  Nations  will 
celebrate  Its  20th  anniversary.  This 
date  marks  an  Important  historic  occa- 
sion for  all  Americans,  but  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Great  Neck  Is  has  a  certalfl  sen- 
timental significance  as  well. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Third  District 
well  remember  the  early  years  when  the 


Infant  world  forum  had  Its  headquar- 
ters In  the  old  Sperry  Gyroscope  factory 
at  Lake  Success.  In  a  sense,  It  seemed 
appropriate  that  this  new  Instrument 
for  world  peace  should  have  its  first 
home  in  a  building  once  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  instruments  of  war. 
The  first  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions found  this  quiet  little  suburban  vil- 
lage to  be  a  welcome  respite  from  the 
teeming  confusion  of  New  York  City,  a 
great  metropolis  In  the  process  of  dis- 
mantling t'je  war  effort  and  hastening 
back  to  normalcy. 

The  United  Nations  has  changed  a 
great  deal  since  those  early  days  at  Lake 
Success.  It  has  moved  from  its  humble 
beginnings  Ln  the  old  factory  building 
to  its  soaring  $68  million  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  Its  membership  has 
more  than  doubled;  and  Its  activities 
have  extended  to  cover  almost  every  im- 
portant human  problem  on  earth — or 
outer  space  for  that  matter. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  changing 
appearance  of  the  United  Nations,  its 
purposes  remain  the  same  as  those  that 
motivated  the  original  51  members  who 
met  at  Lake  Success  in  1946  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  new  organization  for  world 
peace.  The  United  Nations  still  exists 
to  continue  what  our  late  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  called  the  "patient,  un- 
spectacular and,  if  need  be,  lonely  search 
for  the  interests  which  unite  the  nations, 
for  the  policies  which  draw  them  to- 
gether, for  the  international  Instru- 
ments of  law  and  security." 

Today  the  immediate  work  of  the  Or-  . 
ganization  is  the  same  as  It  was  then, 
keeping  the  peace  in  a  world  of  crisis 
and  conflict,  extending  and  protecting 
human  rights  around  the  globe  and  con- 
tinuing the  endless  task  of  improving  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  man. 
Only  tne  scope  of  the  task  has  Increased. 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  was  still 
part  of  a  brave  dream  in  the  postwar  at- 
mosphere of  1946;  today  blue-bereted 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  patrol  the 
uneasy  truce  in  Cyprus  and  along  the 
Gaza  Strip,  while  another  team  of  UU. 
observers  begins  the  patient,  imspectac- 
iilar  and  lonely  effort  to  establish  a  last- 
ing ceasefire  in  Kashmir. 

In  1946,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was 
just  beginning  her  work  as  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. Since  then  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  has  Initiated 
a  long  series  of  human  rights  conventions 
ranging  from  the  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide. Slavery  and  Servitude  to  Minimum 
Age  for  Marriage,  and  Conventions  on 
the  Consent  to  Marriage  and  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  United  Nations 
was  in  the  process  of  organizing  a  cam- 
paign to  feed  the  homeless  refugees  of  the 
last  war.  Today  the  United  Nations  de- 
votes 80  percent  of  its  regular  budget 
and  personnel  to  a  worldwide  campaigit 
to  promote  international  cooperation  t^ 
solving  the  staggering  economic  anq 
social  problems  faced  by  the  underde-' 
veloped  world. 
In  the  20  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
■  the  founders  of  the  United  Nations 
launched  their  brave  enterprise  and 
began    their    search    for    international 
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Atlsntic  UDion  Convention  Proposed 

Extension  of  remarks 

OK 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  ThE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bi- 
partisf  n  group  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentat  ves — mj-self  included — has  intro- 
duced resolutions  proposing:  an  18-mem- 
ber  U..  3.  delegation  to  an  Atlantic  Union 
Convention. 
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fully  the  delegation  would  con- 

■«ith   similar    groups    from    other 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  na- 

order  to  establish  Atlantic  Fed- 

as  the  ultimate  goal,  fix  a 

timetable  for  achieving  it  and 

te  the  institutions  needed  to  ex- 

the  necessary  stages. 

Atlantic  Federal   Union  would   apply 
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resolut;o:vs  vary  sUsluIy  but  all 

same  central  objectives.     To- 

they  constitute  what  is  probably 

specific  and  forthright  proposal 

unification  of  the  Atanltic  com- 

ever  introduced  to  Con&ress. 

the  sponsors  are  Senator  Carl- 

the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 

and    Representatives    Zab- 

md  Fraser  of  the  House  Foreign 

Committee.    This  fact  gives  en- 

that  the  proposal  may  re- 

cjmsideration  early  in  the  2d  session 

Congress.     Other  sponsors  are 

'  .'es   Ellsworth   and   QriE. 

McCarthy. 

the  resolutions  could  be  a 
ride  toward  the  peacekeeping  and 
serving  goal  of  Atlantic  Union. 
beyond  that  goal  could  well  be- 
golden  millenium  of  peace,  pros- 
and  progress  of  which  mankind 
drbamed  since  the  day  of  the  an- 
ProphetMicah. 
short-term  benefits  to  the  United 
ind  other  free  peoples  are  equally 
g.    The  simple  act  of  authoriz- 
delegation  would  put  us  In  a 
position  In  the  contest  with  com- 
strengthen  free  world  leader- 
put  the  Communists  in  a  di.'!!- 
ensive  position. 

World  War  II  we  have  been  hop- 

frbm  one  Communist -inspired  crisis 

her — Berlin,   Lebanon.   Quemoy, 

^ietnam,  Dominican  Republic.    It 

time  we  take  the  Intiative  and 

Communists  on  the  defensive. 

.4tlantlc  Union  Convention  would 

that.    It  Is  both  powerful  and 

,    as    American    history*    Itself 


and 


•ork  our  forefathers  did  in  Phila- 
In  1787  in  creating  the  U.S.  Fed- 
Uriion  did  more  to  strengthen  free- 
extend  peace  than  any  other 
history.  Under  the  Constitution, 
Individ  lal  States  which  were  beset  with 
monetary,  trade,  and  military 
problen  is — weakened  by  division — were 
brought  together  effectively  and  perma- 


nently. Union  was  achieved  in  a  system 
that  gives  tiie  Central  Government  the 
strength  it  needs  but  still  protects  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the 
authority  of  local  government. 

The  monetary,  military,  and  trade 
problems  confronting  the  free  nations 
today  parallel  in  many  ways  the  prob- 
lems the  13  Original  U.S.  States  faced 
In  1787.  Today,  as  then,  division  weak- 
ens the  forces  of  freedom  and  unneces- 
sarily magnifies  the  problems — internal 
and  external — whicii  beset  us. 

In  his  farewell  address  on  leaving  the 
U.S.  Presidency,  George  Washington 
warned  acainst  "entangling  alliances" 
and  added  these  significant  words: 

To  tlie  effic.icy  and  permanency  of  your 
(the  United  States)  Union,  a  government  for 
the  whole  is  indi.?pens:ible.  No  alliances, 
hov,"ever  strict,  between  the  parties  can  be  an 
adequate  saibstitute.  They  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  Infractions  and  interruptions 
which  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced. 

As  presently  orEranized  in  NATO,  the 
Atlantic  community  must  be  classified  as 
one  of  the  undependable  entangling  alli- 
ances about  which  Washington  warned. 
Of  course  it  is  better  than  nothing.  But 
certainly  it  is  doing  no  better  than  did 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
failed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  U.S.  States  In  the  prc- 
Convcntion  period. 

In  alm^ost  every  respect  Uic  Articles  of 
Confederation  formed  stronjrer  bonds 
than  do  the  present  organization  of 
NATO,  but  they  proved  hopelessly  inade- 
quate and  were  replaced  by  a  Federal 
Union  Government. 

NATO"s  infractions  and  interruptions 
are  apparent  at  every  turn  of  the  nu- 
clear-age road.  Must  we  limp  along  with 
an  organization  far  weaker  than  one 
which  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  sailing  ship  era? 

A  government  for  the  whole  of  NATO 
is  just  as  Indispensable  today  as  it  was 
for  the  Thirteen  Orlclnal  US.  States  la 
1787. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  769 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation 

Whereas  in  1969  any  party  may  withdraw 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  was 
ratified  In  1949  a,s  a  first  rr.thcr  than  a  last 
step  toward  unity: 

Wliercis  since  1049  revolutiouizir.g  :cien- 
tiHc,  technological  and  other  advance  ha.s 
outstripped  the  treaty  and  made  union  of 
these  allies  Imperative  for  prosperity,  peace 
and  freedom: 

Whereas  the  fragmentation  of  the  world 
Into  new  nations  at  a  time  wiien  tJie  strong- 
est democracies  cannot  live  alone,  require.3 
these  democracies  to  build  the  pilot  union 
government  needed  to  spread  liberty  and 
union  both  by  example  and  by  admitting  to 
their  union  other  naiion.s  willing  and  able  to 
uphold  its  principle.?: 

Whereas  these  allies  need  but  unite  their 
gold  and  other  resources  behind  a  common 
currency  to  assure  their  citizens  and  the 
developing  nations,  enduring  monetary  sta- 
bility and  liquidity,  and  to  prevent  atiother 
dictator-serving  crash  like  the  one  of   1931: 

Whereas  our  Original  States,  when  beset 
with  dangers  caused  by  disunion  under  their 
conferedation.  .sent  delegates  to  the  1787  Con- 
vention, which  traced  their  troubles  to  their 
confederal   structure    and    invented    federal 


uiiion,  v.hich  has  enduringly  Safeguarded 
member  .Stute.s  from  domination  by  one  an- 
other,  equitiibly  apportioned  among  their 
sovereign  citizens  voting  power  on  common 
concerns — and  the  benefits  and  burdens  of 
union — a.ssured  each  State  an  Independent 
government  for  State  aflfairs,  met  otlier  chal- 
lenges similar  to  those  f.aclng  the  AtLintlc 
allies,  and  thereby  proved  that  free  people 
thus  united  can  work  wonders; 

Where.as  distant  though  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  transformation  mar 
seem,  these  allies  can  greatly  speed  it  now 
by  oflSclally  declaring  that  federal  union, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations! 
is  their  eventual  goal,  by  setting  a  time- 
table— as  we  did  for  our  moon  target — and 
by  providing  democratic  means  for  achieving 
the  transition  in  safe  time:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  iJep. 
rescntatives  of  the  United  States  of  AmerKa 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (1)  the  Con- 
gress hereby  creates  an  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation, composed  of  eighteen  eminent  clti- 
zens.  and  authorized  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate in  a  convention  miade  up  of  similar  dele- 
gations from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  allies  as  desire  to  Join  In  this 
enterprise,  to  explore  the  po£>sibi:ity  of 
agreement  on: 

(&)  A  declaration  that  the  eventu.il  goal 
of  their  peoples  la  to  transform  their  pres- 
ent alliance  Into  a  federal  \inlon; 

(b)  A  tentative  timetable  for  the  transi- 
tion to  this  goal;  and 

(c)  Democratic  Institutions  to  develop  the 
ways  and  means  for  achieving  the  goal  in 
time  to  save  their  citizens  from  another  war, 
depression,  or  other  manmade  cata.strophe, 
and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
greater  freedom  and  higher  moral  ard  ma- 
terial blessings  which  federation  h.-'.s  brought 
to  free  people  In  the  past. 

(2)  The  convention's  recommend.i'ions 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ac- 
tion by  constitutional  procedure; 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  poUtic.al  party. 
and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  high  stature  and 
wide  Influence,  representing  together  a  broad 
range  of  experience  In  the  various  major 
challenges  facing  this  undertaking,  and  so 
conscious  of  its  Importance  and  urgen.-y  as 
to  be  willing  to  give  It  personally  the  r.eces- 
E,iry  priority  and  time,  In  the  spirit  of  1787 
which  one  member  of  that  Convention  thus 
expressed:  "Inconvenient"  as  It  was  "to  re- 
main absent  from  his  private  affairs  •  •  * 
he  would  bury  his  bones"  In  Philade:phia, 
if  need  be,  to  bring  about  the  union; 

(4)  Eight  of  the  delegation  shall  be  nnmed 
by  the  Congress  and  eight  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  shall  be  .ns  free 
to  speak  and  vote  as  were  the  drafters  of 
V.u-  United  States  Constitution: 

(5)  The  Congress  hereby  requests  former 
Presidents  Dv.ight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Harry 
S.  Truman  to  serve  as  corhairmcn  of  the 
delegr.tion. 


October  22,  1965 
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Resolution  by  Business  and  Professional 
Citizens  of  Odessa,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OP   TEXAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  WHTTE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  these  days  of  disloyalty  demonstra- 
tions from  one  end  of  our  country  to 
another,  it  is  good  to  hear  the  organized 


expression  of  solid  citizens  on  the  sub- 
ject of  oui-  actions  in  Vietnam, 

The  progressive  and  fast-growing  In- 
dustrial city  of  Odessa,  Tex.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  taken  a  stand  which  I  would 
Hie  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Odessa  has  asked  that  I 
present  to  you  this  resolution: 

RESOLUTION    BT    Br.=;iNESS    AND    Pkofessional 
CmzENS  OF  Odessa,  Tex. 

The  business  and  professional  citizens  of 
Odessa,  Tex.,  have  always  stepped  forward  In 
the  defen.se  of  freedom,  because  we  believe 
oppression  and  wars  against  freemen  any- 
where constitute  a  threat  to  the  life  and  the 
liberty  of  freemen  everywhere. 

our  Nation  Is  now  engaged  In  the  defense 
of  freedom  In  Vietnam,  where  the  God- 
glven  rights  of  freemen  are  threatened  by 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

The  business  and  professional  citizens  of 
Odessa.  Tex.,  believe : 

1.  That  to  protect  our  own  rights,  we  must 
always  fight  for  the  rights  of  others,  espe- 
cially when  they  ask  for  our  help,  because 
no  man  can  be  completely  free  as  long  as 
another  man  Is  enslaved. 

i  That  to  achieve  total  victory  over  Com- 
munist aggression  it  Is  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  force  aa  well  as  diplomatic  resources. 

3.  That  responsible  action  In  Vietnam, 
using  military  force,  diplomacy,  and  all  other 
public  and  private  resources  to  protect  these 
principles.  Is  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all 
freedom-loving  people. 

We  are  proud  to  support  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  other  responsible  govern- 
ment officials  In  stating  that  the  attitude  of 
the  business  and  professional  citizens  of 
Odessa,  Tex.,  Is  a  positive  one  for  freedom 
of  all  people  everywhere. 

R.  W.  Hedges. 
SxecutiT>e  Vice  President. 

Attest:  Jack  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


Inflation  since  1955  has  forced  Uie  C' ^n- 
sumer  price  index  up  17  percentage  points, 
the  foundation  states.  Tills  costs  Charlie 
Green  $1,037  In  lost  purchasing  power. 

If  he  made  $6,800  back  Ln  1955  and  his  sal- 
ary has  Increased  to  $10,000  today,  he  only 
gets  $921  more  after  Inflation  and  taxes  have 
taken  their  toll.  His  taxes  alone  have  In- 
creased $1,242.  HlB  tax  burden  of  $2,897  per 
year  breaks  down  this  way:  Federal,  $1,527. 
State,  $381,  local,  $989. 

What  does  It  mean?  For  Charlie  Greens 
across  the  country.  It  means  that  they  are 
spending  more  In  taxes  than  for  food.  It 
means  that  the  Great  Society's  great 
"promise"  Is  for  more  taxes  at  all  levels  of 
Government,  since  Feder.'l  programs  stimu- 
late SUite  and  local  spending  through 
"matching  fund"  promises. 

It  also  means  that  unless  solid  steps  are 
taken  to  curb  Inflation,  Charlie  Green's  In- 
creased wages  could  buy  less  than  his  salary 
of  10  years  before.  Twin  pestilences  of  the 
Great  Society  are  Increased  taxes  and  Infla- 
tion. Last  year's  tax  cut  was  swallowed  up 
by  tax  Increases,  rising  constimer  prices. 
With  higher  social  security  taxes  starting  In 
January,  with  wage  Increases  smashing  the 
administration's  "nonlnflationary"  guide- 
lines to  smithereens,  the  outlook  Is  for  the 
oo6t  of  everything  to  rise. 

Charlie  Green  handles  a  lot  more  money 
today  than  he  did  10  years  ago.  Little  of  It 
stays  with  Mm,  however,  since  Uncle  Sam 
takes  a  bigger  chunk  at  the  source,  the 
supemiarket  takes  more  every  week,  and 
local  taxation  presents  him  with  a  bipger  bill 
every  year. 

The  Arts   Win  a   Place  Beside   Science 


Good  Grief,  Charfie  Green 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  "WTLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

OooD   Gkief,   Charlie   Geeen 

There  la  a  lot  of  talk  about  Inflation,  higher 
taxes  and  the  problems  encountered  by  tax- 
payers In  bringing,  the  ends  together.  The 
tax  foundation  has  done  a  good  Job  in  char- 
acterizing the  situation  faced  by  the  average 
American  family  today.  Whate^^er  income 
level  below  the  foundation's  example  is  con- 
sidered, the  percentages  taxwlse  are  com- 
parable, and  the  cost-of-living  problems  are 
even  more  serious  since  food,  clothing,  hotis- 
Ing,  etc.,  take  up  an  even  larger  percentile  of 
the  family's  disposable  Income. 

Tax  foundation  called  their  man  Charlie 
Green,  gave  him  a  wife  and  12-  and  14-year- 
old  children,  a  $10,000  Income, 

How  Is  he  faring  with  this  above-average 
Income?  Total  direct  taxes  take  almost  30 
percent  of  his  income,  compared  to  only  24 
percent  10  years  ago.  Indirect  taxes  have 
Increased,  until  the  price  of  some  products 
represent  almost  aa  much  tax  as  materials; 
some,  like  cigarettes  and  beverages,  are  far 
aiore  tax  tlian  product. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  races 
have  come  and  gone,  and  each  has  had 
its  characteristics.  We  review  history  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  from  it — to  im- 
prove and  make  progress. 

We  build  great  machines,  but  does 
anyone  tlilnk  more  profoundly  than  did 
Menclus?  We  fly  fast  airplanes,  but 
does  anyone  have  a  better  answer  for  the 
"good  life"  than  tlie  ancient  philoso- 
phers? We  In  America  seek  to  be  well- 
rounded,  complete  men  and  women.  We 
will  not  be  satisfied  within  our  souls  If 
with  all  our  learning  we  get  only  a  fast, 
comfortable,  exciting  life.  We  will  be 
satisfied  only  if  we  have  contemplated, 
in  some  quiet  moments,  the  meaning  and 
the  beauty  and  the  mystery  of  life.  For 
the  life  without  reflection  Is  really  not 
worth  living. 

We  want  and  need  all  of  the  artists — 
as  well  as  the  great  scientists — that  this 
country  can  get.  Artists  try  for  answers 
to  the  eternal  questions.  They  take  the 
"formless"  and  make  form  out  of  It. 
They  can  point  the  way  to  the  "good 
life,"  The  Louisville.  Ky..  Courier-Jour- 
nal had  an  editorial  recently  entitled 
"The  Arts  Win  a  Place  Beside  Science." 
which  I  found  of  interest,  and  I  include 
It  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

The  Arts  Win  a  Place  Beside  Science 

The  U.S.  Government  has  entered  a  new 
field   which   la   the   proper   province   of   an 


affl.iciit  r.'icty.  Congress  has  passed  and 
President  Johnson  has  signed  the  N.itlonal 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  It  pro- 
vides about  $21  million,  Ui  be  spent  o\  er 
3  years. 

Only  once  before,  during  the  1930's,  did 
the  Government  show  any  active  concern  for 
artists,  and  then  It  was  mainly  to  keep  them 
from  starving  to  death  In  the  depression 
years.  The  present  program  Is  much  more 
broadly  conceived.  It  Is  designed  to  show 
equal  visibility  with  the  work  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  h.-is  put  America 
in  the  forefront  of  scientific  research  and 
development. 

President  Johnson  clenrly  sees  the  liniits  of 
no\  irim-irnt  action  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. "No  goverrunent,"  he  lias  declarecL  "can 
call  artistic  excellence  into  existence.  It 
must  flow  from  the  quality  of  the  aoclety 
and  the  good  fortune  of  the  Nation.  Nor 
should  any  government  seek  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  artist  to  pursue  his  calling 
in  his  own  way.  But  government  can  seek 
to  create  conditions  under  which  the  arts 
can  flourish." 

Artistic  actUity  will  be  encouraged 
through  existing  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions. Federal  funds  cannot  of  course  sub- 
sidize hundreds  of  orchestras,  theaters,  opera 
and  t>allet  companies,  but  they  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  local  support  and  to  enhance 
quality.  In  the  humanities,  there  will  be 
grants"  to  scholars  and  encouragement  to  hu- 
manistic studies  In  schools  and  colleges. 

A  Commission  on  the  Humanities  was  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  the  President.  Its  mem- 
bers Issued  a  stirring  caU  for  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  has  now  been  voted  by  Con- 
gress: "We  propose  a  program  for  aU  our 
people,  a  program  to  meet  a  need  no  less 
serious  than  that  for  our  national  defense. 
We  speak.  In  truth,  for  that  which  Is  being 
defended — our  beliefs,  our  ideals,  our  highest 
achievements."  That  is  the  theme  of  the 
adventiu^  on  which  the  Nation  is  now 
launched. 

Veterans  Are  Short  Changed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  probr 
lems  faced  by  any  retiree  on  a  fixed  in- 
come today  are  many.  The  cost  of  the 
things  he  needs — food,  shelter,  medical 
care — are  all  rising,  but  his  Income  is  not 
rising  to  keep  up  with  them.  He  is 
caught  in  a  terrible  squeeze. 

This  Congress  has  been  mindful  of 
these  facts  and  this  year  has  provided 
those  of  Its  citizens  on  social  security 
with  a  7-percent  increase  and  those  of 
Federal  retirement  with  from  6.1  to  over 
11  percent. 

This  we  have  done  with  one  hand  and 
with  the  other  hand  we  have  taken  back 
benefits  from  thousands  of  those  we  were 
seeking  to  help. 

How  did  it  happen?  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  one  of  the  retired  disabled  veterans 
in  my  district.  His  income  from  social 
security  is  $1,080  a  year.  He  Is  allowed 
by  law  to  exclude  10  percent  of  this  in 
calculating  his  income  for  veterans  pen- 
sion purposes,  bringing  the  amount  to 
$972. 

Because  he  was  below  the  Income  limit 
of  $1,000,  he  received  from  the  Veterans' 
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,  I  might  mention,  is  $600  below 

amount  that  the  President  has  set 

definition  of  "poverty."    But  our 

veterin  has  lived  modestly  and  made 

meet  by  stretching  each  month's 

a  little  further  to  go  around  grow- 

tags. 

Thdn  we  voted  to  increase  his  social 

security  by  7   percent,   giving  him   an 

$75  a  year,  or  $6  a  month.    Not 

but  a  help. 

Shdrtly  after  that,  however,  he  got  a 

from  the  Veterans'  Administration 

him  that  this  $75  has  made 

annual  income,  even  with  the  deduc- 

1,040.  over  the  $1,000  limit,  so  his 

pensitn  was  being  reduced  to  the  next 

>f  $80  a  month.    He  cannot,  under 

law,  refuse  the  social  security 

increase,  so  for  a  $6  raise,  he  must  lose 

le  is  left  reading  in  his  newspaper 

'  Jncle  Sam  Is  helping  him  with  a 

while  he  Is  actually  receiving  $240 

less  than  he  did  before  Uncle  Sam 
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$200  or  $300  may  not  seem  like 
>f  money  to  some,  but  you  can  be 
to  someone  whose  income  is  al- 
over  $600  a  year  below  the  Presi- 
poverty  limits.  $200  or  $300  a  year 
.  of  money.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
paylng  the  rent  and  not  paying  it. 
sort  of  Income  there  are  simply 
left  to  be  cut. 
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tration    a    pension    of    $105    a 

This  brought  his  total  income 

a  month,  a  little  less  than  $2,400 


V^ 
g  ve 


men  are  not  merely  statistics  in 
files  that  we  here  in  Washington 
to  and  take  away  from  without 
the  lives  we  are  affecting. 
are  men  who  have  worked  a  life- 
md  who  are  unable  to  work  any 
Some  of  them  walk  on  crutches 
at  all  because  of  a  sacrifice  they 
wlllinkly  made  for  this  country.   All  they 
ask  WW  is  to  be  able  to  get  the  same 
their  neighbors  who  are  also  on 
security  get — and  without  having 
a  greater  part  of  their  income  In 


piocess. 


I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 

"  for  the  social  security  Increase 

the  raise  in  Federal  retirement 

that  the  people  we  were  trying 

would  actually  lose  several  hun- 

lollars  a  year  when  the  bill  was 

I  know  I  did  not. 

Wh|it  can  we  do  to  make  up  for  this 


has  been  considerable  reluc- 

expressed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 

to  solve  this  by  giving  an- 

10    percent    exclusion,    on    the 

groim^s  that  It  would  add  many  more 

VA  rolls  and  swell  the  cost  of  the 

Many  others  feel  that  simply 

excluc|ing  this  year's  social  security  In- 

is  imiair  to  those  who  have  re- 

Pederal  retirement  increases  to 

their  incomes  up  to  a  reasonable 

That  would  be  singling  out 

gfoup  for  benefits  and  forgetting 

■ — it  would  compound  an  existing 


I  hive,  therefore.  Introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  :  1456,  which  deals  with  each  man 
accorqing  to  his  individual  case  and  costs 


the  Government  much  less.  The  bill 
provides  simply  that  a  veteran  may  ac- 
cept any  portion  of  the  1965  or  future 
social  security  or  Federal  retirement  in- 
crease which  would  be  to  his  benefit  and 
refuse  that  portion  which  would  put 
him  over  the  pension  limits.  He  could 
take  advantage  of  increases  without  los- 
ing more  in  the  long  run. 

What  would  this  do  for  the  veteran  we 
talked  about  before  who  lost  $240  a  year 
by  the  social  security  increase?  Under 
tills  bill  he  would  be  able  to  accept  $30 
of  the  $75  available.  This  would  bring 
his  income,  for  pension  purposes,  to 
$999  a  year,  and  he  would  still  be  eligible 
for  his  pension  of  $105  a  month.  His 
increase  would  be  small,  but  at  least  some 
increase,  and  of  most  importance,  he 
would  not  be  losing  a  big  percentage  of 
his  income. 

Since  this  would  apply  only  to  this 
year's  and  future  increases  there  would 
be  no  additional  people  on  the  rolls. 
It  would  mean  a  saving  in  social  security 
and  retirement  funds. 

I  am  confident  that  this  plan  can  pro- 
vide us  with  a  desperately  needed  solu- 
tion to  the  plight  of  these  people  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams significantly. 

We  made  a  mistake  and  created  the 
problem.  Here  Is  our  opportunity  to 
correct  our  error  and  our  responsibility 
to  those  we  have  unintentionally  hurt. 


Students  and  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

'  or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  two  letters  I  have  received  from 
constituents  of  mine  concerning  the  re- 
cent wave  of  demonstrations  by  Ameri- 
can youth  protesting  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam  and  our  draft  policy.  The  first 
letter  Is  from  Joseph  J.  Repshas,  a  father 
whose  son  was  forced  to  leave  college 
because  of  financial  reasons  and  was  sub- 
sequently drafted.  His  letter  brings  out 
the  point  that  where  education  is  being 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  there  Is 
no  real  reason  to  exempt  students  from 
the  draft  if  they  use  that  exemption  to 
conspire  to  avoid  the  draft. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Denise 
Baralt,  who  writes  on  behalf  of  the  many 
college  students  working  and  studying  to 
secure  an  education  and  not  making  the 
headlines. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

OCTOBEK  18,  1965. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Griffiths:  I  feel  it's  my 
duty  to  write  to  you  and  let  you  know  as  to 
how  we  are  hurt  to  know  that  our  tax  mop.ey 
Is  being  spent  Just  about  foolishly  on  college 
education  grants.  We  hear  and  see  It  on 
television,  read  it  In  dally  no^'-^ooers  about 
the  so-called  beatnik  picket- 

ing   the    induction  .        ot    the 

draft      and      U.S.      In,  "  u      Viet- 

nam, and  most  of  them  are  cuiiege  young- 


sters who  are  out  to  avoid  the  call  and  still 
have  the  guts  to  take  the  benefits  that  come 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Our  son  had  to  leave  college  for  financial 
reasons  and  had  a  steady  Job,  not  missing 
any  working  time,  and  going  to  night 
classes  and  was  drafted  without  a  murmur 
and  here  you  have  people  Just  giving  th« 
Commies  more  ammunition  to  prolong  tiiat 
Asian  affair  that  much  longer  to  endanger 
more  American  lives. 

I  suggest  that  you,  along  with  your  good 
colleagues,  come  up  with  stopping  the  fund 
money  to  those  schools  who  have  students 
participating  In  this  un-American  activity, 
or  write  up  a  law  to  throw  the  book  at  them! 
What's  this  country  coming  to?  Never  such 
doings  would  have  been  permitted  when  you 
were  at  campus  and  you  were  taught  better. 

Give  this  a  serioiu  thought,  for  If  they 
have  rights  not  to  be  drafted  by  simple  traffic 
violations  or  petty  offenses  on  their  records, 
then  we  as  parents  of  servicemen  have  a 
right  to  call  them  back  home  also,  and  then 
let  the  country  go  to  pot.  Survival  of  the 
fittest  will  prevail. 

I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Repshas. 


October  18.  1965. 

Deas  Martha  Griffiths:  As  a  college  stu- 
dent I  would  like  you  and  all  of  Congress  to 
know  that  I  supp<»'t  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 
The  large  majority  of  students  here  support 
the  TJS.  policy  and  are  disgusted  with 
yesterday's  demonstrations  by  "bearded  beat- 
niks". These  kids  (they  are  far  from  being 
"yoimg  adults")  were  mostly  pxrotesting  for 
the  sake  of  publicity  and  excitement.  I 
think  they  are  seeking  attention  which  they 
don't  receive  at  large  schools.  But  they  are 
getting  it  the  wrong  way  and  are  shedding  a 
terrible  light  on  the  yoxmg  people  of  America. 
Nattirally  I  don't  want  my  brothers,  boy- 
friend, and  his  friends  to  be  drafted,  but 
America  Is  our  country  and  everyone  I  have 
talked  to  Is  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for 
keeping  our  country  free  and  others  too. 

So  please,  let  the  President  and  Congress 
know  that  the  majority  of  college  studentf 
are  at  home  on  weekends  studying,  working 
to  pay  for  tuition,  and  enjoylnig  good,  clean 
amusements  provided  for  us.  These  kids 
don't  make  the  headlines  and  news  reports 
because  Its  not  exciting  enough.  The  right 
thing  to  do  Is  to  write,  not  run  around  the 
streets  yelling  and  screaming  about  things  we 
know  little  about  (no  one  knows  the  complete 
story  of  Vietnam  Just  by  reading  the  papers 
and  magazines). 

Thanks  for  taking  time  to  read  this  and 
please  realize  that  the  "yoxing  of  America" 
were  not  represented  yesterday. 
Sincerely, 

Denise  Baralt. 


The  Magnificent  Journey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  widespread  interest  and  admiration 
evoked  by  Pope  Paul's  vis;',  io  the  United 
States  and  his  history-making  appeal  at 
the  U.N.  for  peace,  I  believe  that  an  edi- 
vorial  recently  broadcast  by  the  Mutual 
Rroadrasting  Systprn  will  be  rpfl.d  w^th 
appreciation.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 


October  22,  1965 
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to  place  In  the  Record  tliis  eloquent 
broadcast : 

In  14  magnificent  hours,  there  was  for  the 
world  a  period  of  history  for  present  and 
future  that  will  be  remembered  as  "the  Mag- 
nificent Journey." 

Pope  Paul  Journeyed  from  Rome  as  a  mes- 
senger. His  climax,  following  the  stirring 
plea  for  peace  at  the  United  Nations,  was  a 
magnificent  emotion-packed  moment  of  his- 
tory at  Yankee  Stadium  as  he  stood  on  a 
red  carpeted  platform  before  a  spotless  white 
altar  and  brought  his  message  to  the  world. 
A  message  of  faith  and  love. 

He  told  his  audience  that  there  are  three 
rules  if  there  Is  to  be  peace.  First,  to  love 
peace.  Second,  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
Third,  peace  must  be  based  on*moral  and 
religious  principles. 

He  was  not  loved  and  honored  Just  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  church.  There  were 
thousands — millions — of  others  outside  his 
church  who  looked  upon  this  man  and  his 
Journey  as  a  symbol  of  something  that  Is 
needed  at  this  crucial  moment  In  our  lives. 

It  was  a  magnificent  Journey — a  simple, 
dedicated  man  of  the  church  who  took  14 
hours  of  his  lifetime  to  bring  a  message  of 
peace  to  a  world.  A  message  that  could.  If 
followed,  mean  millions  and  millions  of  hours 
of  the  future  for  all  mankind. 

Pope  Paul  is  truly  a  man  of  peace. 


Legislation  To  Raise  the  Personal 
Exemption  to  $1,000 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
apparently  coming  to  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  It  has  been  a 
very  productive  session,  and  action  has 
been  taken  on  many  needed  programs  in 
our  Nation.  But  there  are  two  notable 
gaps  in  the  legislative  work  of  this  ses- 
sion, and  it  Is  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
action  taken  in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  to  fill  those  gaps. 

Under  the  present  income  tax  law,  an 
exemption  in  the  amount  of  $600  is  per- 
mitted for  an  individual,  for  his  wife,  and 
for  each  of  his  children.  When  this  pro- 
vision was  written  into  the  law,  there 
was  some  relationship  between  the  $600 
exemption  and  the  cost  of  living  for  a 
year.  Only  the  most  naive,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  suggest  that  such  a  relationship 
exists  today.  Inflation  has  taken  away 
so  much  of  the  buying  power-of  the  dol- 
lar that  nothing  less  than  a  $1,000  per- 
sonal exemption,  with  a  like  amount  for 
each  dependent,  would  begin  to  meet  the 
problem  realistically. 

In  both  the  88th  Congress  and  in  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  I  placed 
legislation  before  the  House  which  would 
raise  the  personal  exemption  to  $1,000. 
The  administration,  unfortunately,  did 
not  see  fit  to  support  such  legislation.  I 
think  this  to  be  serious  short-sighted- 
ness. In  an  expanding  economy,  surely 
this  would  give  tax  relief  precisely  where 
it  is  needed  In  a  form  that  would  put 
new  money  flowing  Into  the  economy.  It 
would  put  money  into  the  hands  of  those 


people  who  would  use  the  additional 
money  for  new  purchases,  and  the  stimu- 
lation for  further  economic  growth 
should  be  notable. 

The  second  serious  gap  in  our  legisla- 
tive program  Is  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  special  tax  relief  to  those 
parents  whose  children  are  attending 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Again,  both  in  this  Congress  and  In  the 
88th  Congress  I  placed  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  which  would  have 
granted  special  tax  credits  for  parents 
with  children  attending  college  or  imi- 
versity.  Again,  unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  give  this  measure 
the  support  it  deserved. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  need 
for  an  educated  citizenry,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  vital  need  in  these  times  of 
crises.  We  know  that  the  demands  of 
our  technology  in  America  will  require 
more  and  better  education.  We  have 
passed  legislation  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  education.  But  we  have 
failed  to  take  that  most  necessary  step, 
the  step  that  would  give  parents  the 
money  with  which  to  send  their  children 
to  college.  That  step  may  be  taken 
through  the  providing  of  tax  credits. 

This  is  a  program  which  would  give 
assistance  to  precisely  those  people  we 
must  reach.  It  would  give  principal  help 
to  those  in  the  lower  and  middle  income 
brackets,  and  the  legislation  was  care- 
fully framed  to  make  sure  that  the  ex- 
tremely wealthy  would  not  be  included  in 
the  beneflts.  The  very  wealthy  neither 
need  nor  want  such  help.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  time  we  have  seen  brilliant 
scholars  who  arose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  and  from  those  with  only  modest 
Incomes.  This  legislation  would  guar- 
antee that  these  same  children  would 
have  an  equal  chance  to  rise  intellec- 
tually in  the  future. 

We  will  all  be  back  here  in  January  to 
work  on  the  legislation  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  the  President  comes 
before  us  to  present  his  requests  for  leg- 
islation for  the  year  1966,  he  will  make 
both  of  these  items  matters  of  the  high- 
est priority.  They  are  realistic  pro- 
grams, cut  to  meet  real  needs.  They 
both  should  be  made  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  soon. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  the  United  Nations  will 
celebrate  Its  20th  anniversary.  This 
date  marks  an  important  historic  occa- 
sion for  all  Americans,  but  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Great  Neck  Is  has  a  certain  sen- 
timental significance  as  well. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Third  District 
weU  remember  the  early  years  when  the 


infant  world  fonmi  had  its  headquar- 
ters hi  the  old  Sperry  Gyroscope  factory 
at  Lake  Success.  In  a  sense,  it  seemed 
appropriate  that  this  new  Instrument 
for  world  peace  should  have  its  first 
home  in  a  building  once  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  instruments  of  war. 

The  first  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions found  this  quiet  little  suburban  vil- 
lage to  be  a  welcome  respite  from  the 
teeming  confusion  of  New  York  City,  a 
grreat  metropolis  In  the  process  of  dis- 
mantling the  war  effort  and  hastening 
back  to  normalcy. 

The  United  Nations  has  changed  a  ^ 
great  deal  since  those  early  days  at  Lake 
Success.  It  has  moved  from  its  humble 
beginnings  in  the  old  factory  building 
to  its  soaring  $68  million  headquarters 
In  New  York  City.  Its  membership  has 
more  than  doubled;  and  its  activities 
have  extended  to  cover  almost  every  im- 
portant human  problem  on  earth — or 
outer  space  for  that  matter. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  changing 
appearance  of  the  United  Nations,  its 
purposes  remain  the  same  as  those  that 
motivated  the  original  51  members  who 
met  at  Lake  Success  in  1946  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  new  organization  for  world 
peace.  The  United  Nations  still  exists 
to  continue  what  our  late  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson  called  the  "patient,  un- 
spectacular and,  if  need  be,  lonely  search 
for  tiie  interests  which  unite  the  nations, 
for  the  policies  which  draw  them  to- 
gether, for  the  International  instru- 
ments of  law  and  security." 

Today  the  immediate  work  of  the  Or- 
ganization is  the  same  as  It  was  then, 
keeping  the  peace  in  a  world  of  crisis 
and  conflict,  extending  and  protecting, 
hiunan  rights  aromid  the  globe  and  con-  .^ 
tinuing  the  endless  task  of  improving  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  man. 
Only  the  scope  of  the  task  has  Increased. 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  was  still 
part  of  a  brave  dream  in  the  postwar  at- 
mosphere of  1946;  today  blue-bereted 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  patrol  the 
uneasy  truce  in  Cyprus  and  along  the 
Gaza  Strip,  while  another  team  of  UJ^. 
observers  begins  the  patient,  unspectac- 
ular and  lonely  effort  to  establish  a  last- 
ing ceasefire  in  Kashmir. 

In  1946,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was 
just  beginning  her  work  as  the  first 
Chairman  of*he  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. Since  then  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  has  Initiated 
a  long  series  of  human  rights  conventions 
ranging  from  the  Convention  on  Gieno- 
cide.  Slavery  and  Servitude  to  Minimum 
Age  for  Marriage,  and  Conventions  on 
the  Consent  to  Marriage  and  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  United  Nations 
was  in  the  process  of  organizing  a  cam- 
paign to  feed  the  homeless  refugees  of  the 
last  war.  Today  the  United  Nations  de- 
votes 80  percent  of  its  regular  budget 
and  personnel  to  a  worldwide  campaign 
to  promote  International  cooperation  In 
solving  the  staggering  economic  and 
social  problems  faced  by  the  underde- 
veloped world. 

In  the  20  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  founders  of  the  United  Nations 
launched  their  brave  enterprise  and 
began    their    search    for    International 
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instnu|ients  of  law  and  security  at  Lake 
,  the  Ul^.  has  known  its  ups  and 
it  successes  and  failures.    Above 
thiioughout  those  20  years  the  scope 
activities  and  Its  importance  to 
search  for  peace  and  well-being 
C(  >ntinued  to  expand. 
Tod4y.  as  the  recent  crisis  in  Kashmir 
demonstrated,  the  United 
}  has  become  Indispensable.    It  is 
th&t  as  Americans,  we  take 
op|x)rtunity  on  the  20th  anniversary 
United  Nations   to   renew   our 
to   continue   the   long,   E>atlent, 
to  find   the   common   policies 
will  enable  us  to  build  an  inter- 
organization    and    Individual 
states  that  perpetuates  peace 
and  jufetice  in  a  world  of  diversity. 
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Wbat   he  People  of  America  Owe  to  the 
Int  (f-American  Press  Association 


EtXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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FASCELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    early 
m^nth  I  had  occasion  to  call  to  our 
attention    an    article    from 
Las  Americas,  a  newspaper  pub- 
dally  In  Miami  Springs,  Fla.,  by 
\merlcans.    Dr.  Horaclo  Agulrre 
and  Mr.  Francisco  Agulrre  is 
er  of  this  newspaper, 
recent  editorial,  Dlarlo  Las  Ameri- 
reidered  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
-American  Press  Association,  an 
organisation  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
f  reedom  of  expression  throughout 
continent.    With  the  Inter- 
Press  Association  as  a  watch- 
can  all  look  forward  to  the  con- 
existence  of  a  free  press  in  this 


entire 
American 
dog.  w  ! 
tinued 
hemlsifhere 
The  editorial  follows: 

What  ■:  hi  Peoples  of  America  Owe  to  the 
Int  er-American  Press   Assoclation 


h)d 


pur  KDses 
pre  7al 
Ame  ica 


Inter-American   Press   Association 

preoccupations  of  a  merely  guild 

without  projections  of  general  Inter- 

thls   Institution   were   not   Intended 

of  vigilance  and  action  regarding 

ence  of  the  democratic  principles 

and  If  Its  work  also  did  not  have 

reaches.  It  could  not  be  said  that 

es  of  the  hemisphere  owe  much  to 

-American  Press  Association. 


res4  nance 


ill 


Forti  nately.  this  formidable  continental 
organlz  ition,  besides  doing  Its  job  as  a  guild, 
1  very  lofty  mission  of  an  Ideological 
tural  level,  a  mission  that  has  splen- 
and  tangible  accompUshmfnts 
throug&out  the  length  and  width  of  America. 
[AJ>.A.  Is  an  organization  for  vlgl- 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  at 
time  constitutes  a  factor  of 
importance  in  the  stablUza- 
contlnental  democracy.  Naturally. 
relliatlona  have  to  keep  In  close  propor- 
wvh  the  kind  of  resources  it  commands 
Its  goals.  With  the  weapons  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Assocla- 
dedlcated  to  an  open  fight  to  defend 
of  freedom  of  expression 
througlkout  the  continent,  and  In  the  meas- 


ure in  which  It  has  been  able,  has  won  out- 
standing victories  that  are  part  of  its  mag- 
nificent Ideological  history. 

Although  In  multiple  occasions  there  have 
been  cases  of  mockery  of  I.Af  A.'s  demo- 
cratic campaign,  and  of  Its  efforts  crumbling 
before  the  Intransigence  and  arbitrariness  of 
some.  Its  overall  performance  analyzed.  It 
could  weU  be  gratifying  for  any  organization 
of  Its  kind  what  it  has  been  able  to  translate 
Into  beautiful  realities.  The  sole  fact  of  Its 
having  been  able  to  maintain  a  high  spirit 
of  solidarity  within  Its  own  ranks  in  what 
concerns  the  defense  of  the  free  expression 
of  thought,  represents  an  effort  of  extremely 
vast  projection,  since  to  that  solidarity,  to 
that  collective  attitude  of  the  great  majority 
of  America's  newspapers  Is  due,  at  least  to  a 
large  extent,  that  the  principles  that  nour- 
ish the  freedom  of  the  press  may  not  have 
disappeared  completely. 

All  the  peoples  of  the  continent  have  a 
moral  obligation  with  I-AP_A.,  in  the  sense 
of  recognizing  that  this  Institution,  re- 
spected and  respectable,  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  who  In  America  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  fulfillment  of  the  high  historic 
destiny  of  this  continent  of  liberty  and  hope 
for  mankind. 
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The  American  Republic:   Decline  and 
I        and  Possible  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Diego  Union,  October 
10.  1965: 

The     America.v      Republic:      Decline     and 
Possible  Fall 

(By    Vice    Adm.    Ruthven    E.    Llbby.    USN, 
Retired) 

President  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  of  Brigham 
Young  University  Is  hereby  nominated  for 
the  highest  civilian  award  available  In  the 
United  States  for  distinguished  service* 
rendered. 

This  nomination  is  made  In  the  absolute 
certainty  that  nothing  will  come  of  It,  be- 
cause, as  he  himself  stated,  what  he  said  wUl 
be  unpopular  In  certain  quarters. 

Nevertheless  the  commencement  addresa 
he  made  to  the  graduating  class  on  May  28, 
1965,  entitled  "The  Etecllne  and  Possible  Pall 
of  the  American  Republic"  Is  as  statesman- 
like a  piece  of  work  as  one  is  likely  to  find 
anywhere.  This  country  would  be  far  better 
off  If  every  American  would  read  this  speech 
and  take  It  to  heart. 

Wilkinson  chose  this  subject,  he  says,  be- 
cause he  believes  the  American  Republic  is 
fast  being  subverted  into  a  socialist  despot- 
Ism  which  has  already  largely  become — and 
eventually  will  further  become — our  master 
rather  than  our  servant.  Also,  he  believes 
than  In  times  of  national  and  world  crisis  It 
Is  the  duty  of  a  university  president  to  speak 
forth  boldly  in  behalf  of  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  truth.  Brief  excerpts  from  this 
altogether  admirable  address  follow: 

The  main  piu-pose  of  our  constitutional 
fathers  was  to  create  a  republic  which  would 
protect  Americans  from  the  tyrannies  of 
foreign  government*  and  any  proposed 
tyranny  or  domination  by  their  own  govern- 
ment. Their  dislike  of  government  domina- 
tion was  expressed  by  George  Washington, 


"Government  is  not  reason,  it  is  not  el». 
quence — It  is  a  force.  Like  fire.  It  la  » 
dangerous  servant  and  a  fearful  master." 

Accordingly,  they  were  careful  to  provide 
that  all  powers  not  expressly  granted  to  the 
central  Government  were  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people.  They  went  further 
and  made  it  plain  that  certain  natural  and 
divine  rights  of  man  could  not  be  talten 
from  him  even  by  the  Congress  or  the  vote  ot 
the  people;  the  rights  of  minorities  and  of 
the  individual  were  to  be  protected. 

That  is  why  they  set  up  for  us  a  constitu- 
tional republic — not  a  democracy.  In  which 
the  whim  of  an  Inflamed  majority  could  be 
Imposed  upon  the  individual.  To  them,  pro- 
tection of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
Individual  man  was  the  end  of  government 
We  have  moved  a  long  way  from  that  con- 
cept. 

Today  our  Constitution  is  hanging  by  t 
single  thread:  and  our  Republic  Is  In  grave 
danger  of  going  the  way  of  some  17  or  more 
civilizations  that  have  come  and  gone,  not 
because  of  conquest  from  without,  but  pri- 
marily because  of  political  decay  from  within. 

The  extent  of  this  decay  Is  Ulustrated  by: 

1.  The  increase  in  crime;  up  13  percent  in 
1964;  the  FBI  estimates  that  by  1970  serious 
crimes  In  this  country  will  Increase  from  the 
present  level  of  2.5  million  to  4  million. 

2.  Juvenile  delinquency  has  Increased  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  has  grown. 

3.  There  were  three  times  as  many  illegiti- 
mate births  in  1962  as  there  were  In  1940. 

4.  The  divorce  rate  Is  soaring. 

5.  Prom  1954  to  1964  the  population  of  the 
United  States  Increased  18  percent,  but  the 
number  on  relief  Increased  42  percent,  and  in 
times  of  so-called  prosperity. 

Our  Government  is  demoralized  by  the  pre- 
vailing political  philosophy  tiiat  the  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  our  God  and  our  own 
effort,  is  the  source  of  oui  economic  and 
spiritual  strength.  There  are  at  least  four 
trends  in  our  Government  which.  If  permit- 
ted to  continue,  could  speU  the  end  of  our 
Constitution  and  Republic.     They  are: 

Abuse  ot  the  income  tax:  Confiscatory 
rates  for  Individuals  and  corporations. 

Usurpation  of  power  by  the  Supreme 
Coiirt:  This  body  has  now  beoome  a  second 
imiettered  legislative  body.  After  1933,  the 
Supreme  Court  began  its  long  course  of  ap- 
peasement to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  result  is  that  today,  in- 
stead of  aU  the  powers  not  granted  to  the 
Federal  GovemmeiKt  being  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people,  the  States  and  the 
people  are  left  only  with  those  powers  which 
an  unbridled  Supreme  Cotirt  does  not  grant 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Under  the  alien 
concepts  added  to  the  Constitution,  some  150 
decisions  promulgated  over  a  century  and  a 
half  were  reversed  by  this  Supreme  Court 
between  1933  and  1965.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  thus  abandoned  the  constitutional 
concepts  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  the  door 
was  opened  for  the  Government  to  enter  into 
all  the  affairs  of  our  economic  life. 

Deficit  financing:  During  the  last  32  years 
the  annual  budget  of  this  country  Increased 
from  less  than  95  billion  to  well  over  $100 
billion.  Our  national  debt  has  Increased 
from  $16  billion  to  an  admitted  $324 
billion,  the  amotmt  now  owed  by  the  United 
States  to  creditors.  If  to  this  we  add  accrued 
liabilities  payable  in  the  future,  our  real 
indebtedness  exceeds  $1  trillion.  This  rep- 
resents an  Indebtedness  of  $5,200  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  chUd  in  the  United  States. 

Loss  of  freedom:  This  fourth  suicidal  trend 
resulting  from  the  first  three  Is  the  loss  of 
our  freedom  in  this  coiuitry — past,  present 
and  future.  Nearly  every  law  passed  today  is 
aimed  at  an  enlargement  of  Government 
powers  and  a  curtailment  of  individual  liber- 
ties, but  because  each  law  pertains  only  to 
a  certain  group  there  is  no  organized  opposl- 
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tlon.    The  Government  wins  by  dividing  and 
conquering. 

A  noted  economist  says  that  no  nation 
which  over  any  substantial  period  of  time 
takes  more  than  25  percent  of  the  national 
income  in  taxation  can  survive  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation.  It  will  inevltatoly  be- 
come a  socialist  state.  Today,  40  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  is  taken  by  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments  for  tax  ptirpoees. 

Just  how  socialistic  we  have  already  be- 
come can  be  Judged  by  these  developments: 
Norman  Thomas,  for  many  years  Socialist 
Party  candidate  for  President,  after  seeing 
one  by  one  the  principles  of  his  party 
adopted  by  other  parties,  retired  as  peren- 
nial candidate,  intimating  it  was  no  longer 
,  necessary  for  his  party  to  continue. 

Earl  Browder,  former  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  here,  said  In  1950  that  social- 
ism was  further  advanced  in  the  United 
States  than  In  socialist  Britain.  This,  mark 
you,  was  15  years  ago.  We  have  moved  much 
farther  downhill  since  then.  How  far  can 
be  Judged  by  President  Johnson's  speech  of 
last  year  in  which  he  said: 

"We  are  going  to  try  to  take  all  the  money 
we  think  is  tumecessarlly  being  spent  and 
take  it  from  the  'haves'  and  give  It  to  the 
•have  nots'  that  need  It  so  much." 

Already  we  are  living  under  an  entirely 
different  government  than  vouchsafed  to  vs 
by  our  constitutional  fathers.  The  down- 
fall of  that  governmert  has  already  oc- 
curred. The  outward  forms  are  the  same — 
we  still  have  a  President,  a  Supreme  Court, 
and  a  Congress,  but  In  many  areas  they  pro- 
ceeded on  entirely  different  premises  than 
our  fathers  intended. 

Robert  Muntzel  said:  "Great  nations  rise 
and  fall — the  people  go  from  bondage  to 
spiritual  faith,  from  spiritual  faith  to  great 
coxuage,  from  courage  to  liberty,  from  lib- 
erty to  abundance,  from  abundance  to  self- 
ishness, from  selfishness  to  complacency, 
from  complacency  to  apathy,  from  apathy  to 
dependency,  from  dependency  back  again 
into  bondage." 

A  great  society  can  never  be  created  by 
governmental  paternalism.  It  can  only  be 
created  by  freemen  of  industry,  integrity, 
and  deep  spiritual  conviction  who,  in  the 
words  ot  Grover  Cleveland,  believe  it  Is  their 
duty  to  support  their  country  bu't  never  the 
duty  of  their  country  to  support  them. 


Lady  Bird  Beauty  Bill  Bulldozed  Through 
Congpress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  will  take  a  long  time  for  us 
to  forget  the  date  October  7.  1965— the 
day  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  staged 
a  gala  "Salute  to  Congress"  which  we 
were  unable  to  attend;  the  eve  of  the 
President's  surgery;  the  night  the  House 
stayed  In  session  until  a  new  day  was 
born  Just  to  "clean"  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

This  date  offers  the  best  example  of 
the  power  of  the  Executive  over  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Grovemment. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  writing  in  the 
October  15  Nashville  Banner,  gives  a 
good  account  of  the  passage,  and  poten- 
tial effects,  of  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion  program.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  article  by  placing  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 


Lady  Bibd  Beauty  Bill  Bulldozed  Through 
congbkss 
The  Johnson  administration  reached  a  new 
peak  of  arrogance  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  October 
7.  Tempers  have  cooled  dnoe  then,  azMl 
Member*  have  gone  on  to  other  m&ttera;  aU 
anlmoeitiee  within  060  feet  at  the  Ci4)itol 
have  been  screened  and  prettied  up;  but  no 
man  should  mistake  the  bittemees  left  t>e- 
hlnd. 

For  the  record,  the  chronology  began  an 
Wednesday  the  6th,  when  the  Highway 
BeautiflcaUon  Act  of  1965  came  up  briefly  In 
the  House.  Maryland's  George  H.  Fallon, 
chairman  of  Public  Works,  advised  his  col- 
leagues of  the  schedule:  "On  tomorrow."  he 
said,  "this  body  wlU  begin  to  consider  the 
bin."  That  was  the  way  the  Republican 
leaders  imderstood  it,  too.  The  bill  Itself 
presented  some  aerlous  questions;  a  number 
of  major  amendments  deserved  considera- 
tion. Th\w  the  House  would  convene  at  11, 
go  as  far  as  it  reasonably  could  go  by  late 
afternoon  on  Thursday,  and  then  vote  on 
Friday. 

So  Thursday's  debate  began.  About  2 
o'clock  the  word  came  down;  the  President 
did  not  want  the  House  merely  to  "begin" 
to  consider  the  bill.  He  wanted  the  bUl 
passed.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  to  be  hostess  that 
evening  at  a  gala  dinner.  As  chief  patron  of 
the  beautiflcatton  bUl,  she  would  be  grateful 
for  a  chance  to  annoimce  its  enactment.  As 
for  the  President,  he  was  to  enter  the  hos- 
pital Friday  morning;  and  he  wc.xild  be 
grateful,  too. 

Mr.  Johnson's  proconsuls  in  ilic  House 
cranked  up  their  Juggernaut  and  set  the  ma- 
chine in  motion.  In  the  degrading  spectacle 
that  followed.  Democrats  trotted  down  the 
aisle  In  a  dozen  teller  votes.  They  stumbled 
and  shuffled  through  their  paces,  so  many 
dutiful  sheep,  and  the  Republican  amend- 
ments fell  In  windrows.  At  one  point  In 
the  travesty,  the  House  voted  121  to  84  to 
allow  but  8  minutes  of  debate  on  five 
separate  amendments. 

Finally,  a  little  after  midnight,  the  bloody 
work  was  done.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  Fort 
Worth,  speaking  for  the  committee,  pleaded 
with  Its  colleagues  to  reject  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

"We  ask  all  of  you,"  he  said,  "to  accept  the 
win  of  the  House,  and  present  the  blU  to- 
night as  a  deserved  present  to  a  great  Presi- 
dent and  a  magnificent  First  Lady." 

So  the  present  was  passed  and  packaged  up 
ind  tied  in  a  pretty  bow,  245  to  138;  and  at 
12:51  a.m.,  the  House  adjourned. 

If  the  bill  were  a  carefully  drafted  bill, 
prudently  weighed  in  a  committee,  perhaps 
the  Republican  rebellion  could  be  brushed 
aside  as  no  more  than  the  petulance  of  a 
resentful  minority.  But  the  debate,  such 
as  it  was,  made  it  evident  that  the  bill  suffers 
from  serious  flaws. 

As  Senator  Harrt  Byrd  pointed  out  in  the 
other  body,  the  blU  is  woefiUly  under- 
financed. No  one  really  knows  what  it  may 
cost,  in  State  and  Federal  funds,  to  compen- 
sate landowners,  signowners.  and  Junkyard 
owners  for  the  property  and  rights  to  be  con- 
demned. Everyone  does  know,  however,  that 
$40  million  a  year  is  the  merest  token  au- 
thorization. 

No  one  knows,  either,  what  effect  the 
bill  may  have  In  those  States  that  presum- 
ably must  amend  their  constitutions  to  meet 
the  bill's  requirements.  Some  profound  legal 
questions  are  presented  under  the  law  of 
police  power  and  the  law  of  eminent  domain. 
Such  States  as  California,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Missouri  could  lose  millions  in  Fed- 
eral highway  aid  if  they  fail  to  revise  their 
basic  laws  of  January  of  1968. 

Actvially,  no  one  imagines  that  this  will 
happen.  The  act  that  was  passed  in  such 
haste  win  be  amended  at  leisure.  In  the 
end,  a  great  many  billboards  doubtless  will 
come  down,  and  a  nxunber  of  eyesores  will 


disappear.  In  the  process  of  this  com- 
pulsory beautlflcation,  the  lawyers  will  be 
singing  like  larks  and  smaU  businessmen 
along  the  primary  highways  will  be  crying 
for  relief. 

AU  this  could  have  been  avoided  If  the  de- 
liberative process  had  been  left  to  do  Us 
patient  work,  but  this  has  not  been  a  Con- 
gress of  patience  and  deUberation.  This  has 
been  a  Congress  of  the  buUwhip  and  the  bull- 
dozer; and  those  who  were  bollied  along  on 
the  night  of  October  7  will  nurse  a  long 
memory  of  a  "present"  they  gave  unwisely 
in  the  form  of  a  hasty  highway  bill. 


The  Individual  Versus  Big  Government 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aware  of  the  constant  struggle  in  our 
country  today  between  the  individual 
and  the  giants— big  labor,  big  business, 
and  big  government.  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  the  latter  problem  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  our  society  is  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  defend  himself  against  unfair, 
arbitrary  and  capricious  government 
action. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  House's  atten- 
tion today  to  a  case  wherein  a  small  in- 
dividual    corporation — Holiday     Tours. 
Inc.— has  been  struggling  over  a  number 
of  years  in   an  unsuccessful   effort   to 
achieve  justice.   Tlie  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact 
was  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  transportation  in  the 
National  Capital  area.    Article  12,  para- 
graph  4(a)    of   the   agreement   clearly 
provides  that  operating  certificates  will 
be  awarded  to  any  person  engaged  in 
transportation  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  compact  without  requiring  further 
proof  that  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity will  be  served.    Nevertheless,  even 
though  Holiday  Tours  should  have  been 
protected    under    this    provision,     the 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
refused  to  grant  the  sightseeing  firm  a 
certificate,  and  that  is  the  genesis  of  the 
conflict. 

This  corporation  spent  6  months  in 
1961  and  10  months  of  1962  in  redlape 
applications  and  prolonged  heaiii-.^^.'^. 
Then,  on  October  15.  1962,  the  entire 
record  of  Holiday  Tours,  Inc.,  was  ex- 
punged, and  the  organization  had  to 
start  processing  their  application  all  over 
from  the  start  again.  Long  Utigation 
followed,  and  hearing  after  hearing  after 
hearing  held.  Legal  expenses  pUed  up. 
No  stone  was  left  unturned  by  the 
Transit  Commission.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1964,  a  number  of  bus-leasing 
companies,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission, 
were  contacted  by  the  Transit  Commis- 
sion, harassed,  intimidated,  and  threat- 
ened with  fines,  having  their  buses  im- 
pounded and  ICC  certificates  cancelled 
if  they  continued  to  rent  buses  to  Holiday 
Tours.  Inc.    StUl.  the  small  sightseeing 
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The   court    again    decided    in 

Holiday  Tours  and  remanded 

so  the  Transit  Commission  for 

appropriate  proceedings  in  ac- 

„5  with  Its  opinion.    One  would 

ihat.  in  light  of  the  court's  de- 

a   certificate   would   have   been 

mmediately.    But  the  Washing- 

_^ Area  Transit  Commis- 

_,  now  reopened  the  case,  and  haa 

holiday  Tours  before  it  for  still 

hearing  set  for  October  25.     The 

in  such  a  drawn  out  legal  fight 

of  course,  disastrous  to  a  small 
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i  ipeaker.  Holiday  Toiu-s  has  proved 

ai  id  time  again  before  the  Commls- 

aud  courts  of  law  that  It  has  met 

ne  lessary  reqvilrements  and  should 

leen'  issued  a  certificate  back  In 

Thi  Commission,  I  believe,  has 

id   its   authority   in    threatening 

le4slng  companies  with  fines,  confis- 

and  withdrawal  of  their  ICC  cer- 

if  they  continued  doing  business 

:  lollday  Tours.    In  addition,  the 

.  has  knowingly  permitted  a 

to  leave  its  own  authorized 

ind' infringe  upon  the  territory  of 

Tours,  Inc. 

_,  Tours  has  spent  thousands  of 

In,  an  effort  to  attain  justice. 

^ttacted  litigation  is  imfair.  un- 

and,  quite  frankly,  seems  to  be 

to  destroy  Holiday  Tours,  Inc 

,  there  must  be  some  pro- 

for  the  little  man  and  the  small 

against  the  colossus — whether 

I  regulatory  commission,  Federal 

.  big  labor,  or  big  business.    There 

question  whether  the  Intent  of 

,.  _  in  the  transit  compact  is  be- 

ffuowed,  or  If   not,  whether  new 

may  be  required  to  encourage 

eliterprise  in  the  Washington  metro- 
area   rather    than    restrict   It, 
new  law  may  be  needed  to  pro- 
rights  of  the  individual  against 
of  big  government. 
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S  ndents  Gitc  Blood  for  'N^etnam 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or  wASHiNOToir 
'  "HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I   do  not 

the  right  of  earnest  pacifists, 

by  patriotic  impulses,  to  have 

say  concerning  UJS.  policy  in  Viet- 


nam. In  a  republic  such  as  ours  the 
smallest  minorities  are  free  to  disclose 
their  sentiments. 

The  real  problem,  however,  is  that  the 
meaning  of  the  demonstrations  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam  is  being  misinter- 
preted abroad.  This  week  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  press  was  giving  front  page 
coverage  to  the  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States.    Peiping  was  saying: 

Panic-stricken  U-S.  authorities  used  large 
numbers  of  policemen.  FBI  agents  and  hired 
hooligans  to  obstruct  and  sabotage  the 
demonstrations. 

The  Soviet  Government  newspaper 
Izvestia  blazed  the  headline  "Americans 
Ashamed  of  America." 

I  am  sure  it  comes  as  no  comfort  to 
the  real  pacifists  who  sincerely  desire 
to  end  the  war  to  realize  that  demonstra- 
tions such  as  theirs  have  been  exploited 
In  a  Commimist  effort  to  paint  a  picture 
of  a  divided  America,  and  thus  prolong 
the  war.  It  Is  a  bitter  lesson  to  those 
who.  in  idealistic  pursuits,  fall  to  consider 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  the  hard 
results  of  their  actions. 

It  Is  with  gratitude  that  I  have  learned. 
Just  today,  of  the  action  of  students  at 
Washington  State  University.  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  who  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  gave  224  pints  of  blood  in  open- 
ing a  drive  dedicated  to  the  Americana 
fighting  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  this  kind  of  action.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  should  offer  proof  to  all  who  care  to 
know,  that  America  is  not  divided  with 
regard  to  Vietnam  policies. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  know  of 
this  commendable  action  on  the  part  of 
Washington  State  University  students, 
and  I.  therefore,  place  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  an  account  of  the  project  in 
the  Spokesman -Review  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Pullman,  Wash.,  October  20.  1965.— Wash- 
ington State  University  students  gave  224 
pints  of  blood  here  Tuesday  on  an  opening 
day  drive  dedicated  to  Americans  fighting 
In  Vietnam,  but  most  donors  refrained  from 
crediting  the  tle-ln  with  the  war  except  In- 
cidentally. Typical  response  from  students 
questioned  In  the  blood-drawing  line  was 
that  they  had  given  before,  that  they  would 
have  given  this  time  anyway,  but  that  the 
Vietnam  appeal  was  an  added  Incentive. 

There  were  no  Indications  of  ogen  op- 
position to  the  drive  theme  (Bleed  for  Viet- 
nam) .  Head  nurse,  Eleanor  Eakln.  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Regional  Blood  Center 
for  Boise,  collecting  the  blood  here,  said  that 
the  number  of  contributors  Tuesday  was 
about  the  same  for  the  first  day  of  the  drive 
here  In  other  years  but  that  In  this  year 
"It  seems  to  be  a  little  heavier  than  before." 
Some  of  the  donors  said  they  were  primar- 
ily motivated  by  the  special  Vietnam  appeal. 
They  Included  Sandra  Olson.  19.  Tacoma 
sophomore,  who  said  she  was  giving  mainly 
because  of  friends  In  the  Armed  Forces.  In- 
cluding two  In  the  Army  In  Vietnam.  "I 
think,  we  should  go  Into  Vietnam  and  show 
•em  (the  Vletcong)  who's  boss,"  she  said 
while  flat  on  her  back  having  blood  drawn 
by  a  nurse. 

Peggy  Wilson,  18,  Palouse  freshman,  said. 
"I  think  It  Is  great  to  give  blood  for  them 
(the  American  troops  In  Vietnam)."  But. 
she  also  said,  "this  Is  an  added  incentive.  I 
was  going  to  give  anyway." 

Jay  Johnson.  20.  Missoula,  Mont..  Junior, 
said.  "The  idea  of  giving  blood  as  a  symbol 
of  support  for  U.S.  efforts  in  Vietnam  was 
promoted  in  the  dormitory  Monday  night,"* 


and  he  was  sure  it  had  influence. 

Copies  of  an  announcement  circulated  on 
campus  announced.  "Blood  Drive  to  Support 
Vietnam.  Americans  are  fighting  In  Vietnam 
and  It  is  in  honor  of  these  men  that  the 
Junior  class  dedicates  the  blood  drive." 


Encourage  Productivity  m  Agriculture  To 
Meet  World  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  challenging  problems  likely  to  face 
us  in  the  years  ahead  is  the  matter  of 
insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  food  to 
meet  the  expanding  needs  of  a  rapidly 
swelling  world  population.  It  is  a  star- 
tling fact  that  while  the  world's  popula- 
tion Is  growing  at  a  rate  which  will  cause 
the  present  figures  to  double  by  the  year 
2000,  the  food  producing  capacity  of 
much  of  the  world  la  falling  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth. 

Particularly  distressing  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  any  prospect  at  the  present  time 
for  a  substantial  Increase  in  food  pro- 
ductivity In  the  areas  of  greatest  need, 
that  is  In  the  developing  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In  these 
critical  areas  the  limited  supply  of  arable 
land  has  been  compounded  by  inade- 
quate training  and  technical  knowledge, 
improper  methods  of  farming,  and  in- 
sufficient political  emphasis  in  the  area 
of  rural  development. 

As  a  nation  blessed  with  abundant 
productive  ability,  we  have  for  many 
years  found  a  market  for  our  food  sur- 
pluses in  these  developing  nations,  and 
have  succeeded  In  relieving  the  shortages 
they  suffer.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
our  food  reserves  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  continually  growing  needs  of 
the  people  of  these  nations,  nor  will 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  highly 
productive  areas  silone  be  adequate  to 
fulfill  nutritional  requirements  through- 
out the  world  In  the  face  of  predictable 
future  demands. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  we 
consider  adjustments  in  our  domestic 
farm  policies  in  the  years  ahead  to  see 
that  the  full  potential  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  effectively  utilized  in  meeting 
these  needs  abroad,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  take  steps  to  assure  that  our  aid 
programs  are  properly  structured  to  en- 
courage the  fullest  possible  development 
of  the  productive  capability  In  the  na- 
tions. I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  view  this  problem  first- 
hand this  fall  as  I  visit  Vietnam  and 
other  nations  in  southeast  Asia  to  con- 
duct a  special  study  for  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

One  recent  reminder  of  the  continuing 
efforts  being  made  in  this  vital  field  was 
the  marking  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  has  labored 
through  the  years  to  increase  the  recog- 
nition of  this  problem  and  to  stimulate 
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gieater  emphasis  on  the  matter  of  food 
output  In  the  developing  nations.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  in  this  field,  and  Introduce  Into 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  16  which 
properly  calls  attention  to  the  valuable 
efforts  of  the  Organization  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  20th  anniversary: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  16,  19651 
PAO  AT  20 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  celebrates  the  20th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  today,  has  an 
enormoiis  taak  ahead  of  It.  An  important 
part  of  Its  service  to  member  nations  has 
been  in  its  ccntlntxlng  analysis  of  rural  prob- 
lems, and  this  wUl  be  an  Important  part  of 
its  work  in  the  years  ahead.  It  can  make  its 
main  contribution  in  getting  the  facts  and 
getting  governments  to  pay  some  attention 
to  them. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  always  been 
beard  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  which 
have  had  a  tendency  to  overemphasize  Indus- 
trial production  at  the  expense  of  agricul- 
ture. One  restilt  has  been  that  while  agricul- 
tural output  in  developed  countries  In  1964- 
85  was  14  percent  greater  than  the  average  of 
the  5-year  period  from  1952  to  1957.  output 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries  was  up  by 
only  1  percent.  Dr.  Sen.  PAO  Director- 
General,  has  reported  that  total  food  sup- 
plies In  the  developing  countries  will  have  to 
be  Increased  fo\irfold  In  the  next  35  years  to 
give  their  populations  an  adequate  diet, 
•mis  Incredible  task  must  be  a  main  concern 
of  the  governments  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  It  must  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
administration  of  aid  programs  by  the  devel- 
oped countries.  Underproduction  In  agricul- 
ture simply  must  be  attacked  with  greater 
determination.  The  figures  of  FAO  keep  re- 
minding the  well-fed  nations  that  there  1b 
no  surplus  of  food  In  the  world — only  a 
shortage  of  the  means  to  put  that  food  Into 
the  hands  of  the  world's  hungry  people. 


granted.  This  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
following  editorial  In  the  Decatur  Dally 
Review  of  Decatur,  IlL,  which  notes  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  case  of  diphtheria 
In  the  area  in  many  years.  Its  presence 
recalled  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease had  been  successfully  banished  and 
It  also  gives  us  a  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  action  of  this  House  and  the 
Congress  in  extending  the  battle  to  new 
fields. 

FaEE  Immunization  Available 

The  first  case  of  diphtheria  in  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  centtuy  lias  been  reported  in 
Macon  County.  A  6-year-old  girl,  hospital- 
ized with  the  disease,  Is  reported  recovering. 
Laboratory  tests  on  throat  cultxires  from 
members  of  her  family  have  been  reported 
negative  by  the  county  health  department. 

Diphtheria  has  been  virtually  eliminated  In 
much  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  Immuniza- 
tion. The  local  victim,  who  came  to  Decatur 
lees  than  a  month  ago  with  her  famUy  from 
Tennessee,  had  never  been  Immunized  for  the 
disease.  It  Is  the  belief  of  health  authori- 
ties tliat  the  family  brought  ttils  case  with 
them. 

Diphtheria  is  one  of  several  serious  dis- 
eases, common  In  earlier  generations,  which 
can  be  prevented.  Polio  is  one  which  has, 
for  practical  purposes,  been  conquered  in 
recent  years. 

The  current  Incident  emphasizes  anew  the 
value  of  the  Macon  Covinty  immunization 
program.  Anyone  can  get  free  immunization 
at  the  clinic  with  a  referral  note  from  eith- 
er a  doctor  or  a  recognized  social  work- 
er. It  is  too  bad  that  a  24-year  record  of 
no  diphtheria  cases  had  to  be  broken,  but  it 
Is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  case  is  a 
"transfer"  and  that  apparently  other  mem- 
bers of  the  girl's  family  may  escape  It. 


Free  Immanization  Available 


was  appropriate  to  a  patriotic  observance  of 
this  kind. 

As  a  followup  to  the  rally,  at  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Navy.  Army,  Air  Force, 
and  Marines  appeared  in  uniform,  a  delega- 
tion of  six  UT  student  leaders  were  in  Wash- 
ington yesterday  where  they  represented  UT 
at  a  Symposium  for  Freedom  in  Vietnam. 
Barry  Bozeman,  chairman  of  the  UT  rally, 
was  accompanied  to  Washington  by  Jerry 
Wayne  King,  Pred  Lewis,  Patsl  Holloway, 
Bob  Stivers,  and  Jean  Thai. 

Our,  pride  In  the  action  taken  by  these 
young  people  at  the  university  is  enhanced 
by  contrasting  their  attitude  to  the  disloyal 
and  treasonable  demonstrations  which  were 
scheduled  for  yesterday  in  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  elsewhere  In  the  coimtry. 
As  this  Is  written,  reports  from  these  other 
places  have  not  come  In,  but  one  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  did  not  take  a  form  which  met 
with  the  approval  of  loyal  Americans. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  the  participators  In 
this  demonstration  at  UT  in  behalf  of  loyalty 
to  their  country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  the  House  had  occasion  to 
consider  a  bin,  then  known  as  H.R.  2986. 
It  extended  several  prc^rams  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  which  have  been  In 
existence  for  some  years  now.  among 
them  the  Immunization  program  which 
provides  funds  for  free  vaccination  of 
preschool  children  against  several  of  the 
most  deadly,  yet  most  preventable  dis- 
eases. Among  those  is  diphtheria.  The 
success  of  this  program  over  the  years  in 
restricting  and  in  fact  eliminating  such 
diseases  as  smallpox  and  later  polio  as  a 
widespread  danger  to  public  health 
dramatizes  most  effectively  the  proper 
role  of  Government  in  health  programs. 
Based  upon  this  experience,  Congress  this 
year  extended  the  immunization  program 
to  measles  and  left  room  for  an  attack 
upon  any  other  diseases  which  would  re- 
spond to  similar  treatment  If  satisfac- 
tory vaccines  become  available. 

We  tend  to  take  past  blessings  for 


New  Reason  for  Pride  at  UT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Thursday.  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Tennessee  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  But  we  now  take  special 
pride  in  this  group  at  the  Knoxville 
campus  who  staged  a  recent  memorial 
service  to  those  Americans  who  have  lost 
their  Uves  in  Vietnam.  It  was  also  a 
"thank  you"  to  the  young  men  who  daily 
risk  their  lives  for  freedom. 

Their  service  was  in  great  contrast 
with  the  protests  of  marchers  and  dem- 
onstrators who  go  so  far  as  to  burn 
draft  cards. 

I  place  In  the  Record  the  following 
tribute  to  ttiese  fine  citizens  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee : 

[From  the  Knoxville  Journal,  Oct.  16.  1965] 
New  Reason  foe  Pride  at  UT 

The  Volunteer  State  had  new  reason  for 
jM-ide  in  its  university  this  week  when  an 
estimated  crowd  at  700  students  paused  be- 
tween classes  on  tixe  campus  Thursday  after- 
noon to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  died 
and  those  who  are  still  fighting  tmder  the 
banner  of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  raUy  was  sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dent Oovernment  Association  and  was  carried 
on  In  the  solemnity  and  prayerful  spirit  that 


Many  Not  Falling  for  Plan  To  Baild 
American  Ships  in  Foreign  Yards 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINOTOir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  here  In  Washington 
has  a  new  communication  gimmick.  Em- 
ployees of  this  agency,  or  those  who  care 
to  do  so,  dial  the  telephone  number  DU 
6-5550,  whereupon  a  recorded  message 
can  be  heard,  giving  a  late  propaganda 
handout. 

Yesterday,  I  dialed  this  nvmiber  and 
heard  a  recorded  voice  say : 

This  Is  Maritime  Administrator  Nick 
Johnson,  with  a  message  for  all  maritime 
employees. 

Then  it  went  on  to  say : 

The  future  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  has  never  been  brighter,  as  a  result 
of  the  interagency  maritime  task  force  re- 
port. * 

After  summarizing  this  task  foice  re- 
port in  a  few  words.  It  concluded  with: 

Now,  If  you  have  a  message  you  would  like 
to  leave  with  me.  you  can  do  so  at  the  sound 
of  the  beep.    Thank  you. 

I  left  a  brief  message  to  the  effect  that 
1  thoroughly  disagreed  with  the  inter- 
agency report. 

Since  this  task  force  report  was  made 
public,  the  Maritime  Administration  has 
revealed  that  the  American  President 
Line  has  requested  a  Federal  subsidy  for 
building  and  operating  four  bulk  car- 
riers, or  permission  to  build  tliem  abroad. 
This  is  part  of  the  bright  future  of  the 
maritime  employees.  The  offer  by  this 
major  American  steamship  line  has  been 
Interpreted  in  shipping  circles,  according 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun.  as  a  response  by 
a  harried  Industry  to  this  new  task  force 
suggestion — to  the  effect  that  ship  con- 
struction In  foreign  shipyards  will  help 
solve  America's  maritime  problem. 

In  the  newspaper  article,  the  Maritime 
Administration  was  quoted  as  claiming 
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unions  with  which  this 
deals  have  expressed  enthusi- 
the  expansion  of  the  merchant 
the  biilk  carrier  field. 

Bilr.  Speaker,  a  false  Impres- 
4iven  by  this  newspaper  article, 
the  news  release  of  the  Marl- 
One  key  issue  was 
left  out.  and  I  am  sure  delib- 
Peter  M.  McGavin,  executive 
-treasurer    of     the    maritime 
department,      AFL-CIO,      has 
ills  out  to  me  and  also,  what  the 
of  the  unions  actually  is.    In  a 
wliich  enclosed  the  Baltimore  Sun 
said: 

aU  maritime  unions  want  new 

we  do  not  want  to  pay  for  these 

built  In  foreign  yards.    Govem- 

industry  have  tried  this  on  us  be- 

we  are  not  going  to  fall  for  It. 
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S|>eaker,  no  American  steamship 

want    to    huHd    these    ships 

>ut,  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

for  their  very  existence,  the 

of  these  companies  think  it 

to  remain  silent. 

national  Interest,  they  recog- 

that  American -flag  ships 

shipyards  with  American 

necessary  for  defense. 

not  let  any  biu"«aucrat  bam- 

try  and  kid  us  that  the  mari- 

eifaployees  have  a  bright  future 

the  task  force  report. 
I^ople  who  know  best — those  who 
business — strongly  oppose  the 
in  this  report.     I  think  the 
do  is  to  let  the  steamship  people 
management  and  la- 
solutions  to  improve  this 
difficult  problem. 

anyone  who  seriously  sug- 
is  a  bright  futxire  for  mari- 
ei^iployees — in  or  out  of  Govern- 
completely  blind  to  realities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  concur 
President's  11 -member  Marl- 
Committee,  in  a  statement 
yesterday.    I  agree  that  a  Mari- 
dministrator  is  supposed  to  carry 
^,  and  not  to  lobby  by  telephone, 
qther  way,  to  change  it. 

should  initiate  maritime  pol- 
the  Maritime  Administrator. 
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C  an  We  Lire  With  Our  Cars? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Ht)N.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NTW    TOBK 

IN  TitE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


"hursday.  October  21, 1965 


=IYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
liveliness  we  associate  with  her, 
Commi^ioner  Elinor  C.  Guggenheimer 
York  City's  Planning  Commis- 
written  a  compelling  account  of 
problems  and  promise  of  our  bur- 
automotive  industry.  She  rec- 
the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
Commission  to  make  recommen- 
for  the  future  development  of 
highwakrs  and  traffic  patterns  in  and 
around  our  cities.    It  woiild  also  be  con- 


cerned with  mass  transit.  Commission- 
er Guggenheimer  stresses  the  urgent 
need  for  real  planning. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  and  an  con- 
cerned persons  to  read  this  article  from 
the  September  27  Nation: 

Caw  Wk  Livi  Wrrn  Ou«  Cabs? 
(Elinor  C.  Guggenheimer) 

Within  the  memory  of  a  number  of  peo- 
ple still  alive,  the  first  horseless  carriages 
appeared  on  our  dirt  roads  and  cobbled 
streets.  They  were  as  amusing  to  watch 
as  a  baby,  moving  from  the  creeping  to  the 
toddling  stage.  They  were  the  toys  of  tink- 
er ers  and  of  a  handful  of  the  rich.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  at  the  turn  of  the  centviry 
could  have  foreseen  the  automobile  explo- 
sion, but  a  few  visionaries  did  predict  some 
of  the  changes  which  were  about  to  occur.- 
Henry  James  remarked  that  the  automobile 
would  be  "a  great  transformer  of  life  and  of 
the  futiu"e";  Thomas  Alva  Edison  announced 
that  the  hcwse  was  doomed.  But  the  aver- 
age man,  possessed  of  average  common  sense, 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  advising  the 
cranks — and  the  crankers — to  get  a   horse. 

When  General  Motors  was  formed  in  1908, 
the  notion  that  its  welfare  could  ever  be 
thought  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
United  States  would  have  seemed  absurd. 
During  the  almoe*  60  years  since  then,  the 
automobile  has  wrought  staggering  changes 
In  our  economy  and  our  society.  One  thing 
remains  true,  however:  what  is  good  for 
General  Motors,  or  Ford,  or  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  foreign  cars  now  flooding  In 
through  our  ports,  is  not  necessarily  good 
fcM-  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, what  la  currently  good  for  the 
Industry  may  be  creating  excesses  that  will 
curtail  the  usefulness  of  its  product. 

Automotive  progress  has  been  responsible 
for  the  irresistible  thrusts  of  asphalt  into 
our  parks  and  meadow  lands,  across  o\ir 
countryside  and  along  our  river  edges.  It 
has  ripped  up  our  trees  and  has  leveled  the 
land  contours  In  the  rural  areas;  it  has 
chocked  up  the  streets  and  polluted  the  air 
of  our  cities;  and  Its  omnivorous  need  for 
facilities  to  serve  its  purposes  has  devoured 
our  land.  We  are  today  the  blessed  bene- 
ficiaries of  progress.  We  are  also  its  vic- 
tims. 

Recently,  the  President's  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  paid  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  highways.  Princi- 
pally, the  conferees  were  concerned  with 
billboards  that  detracted  from  vistas  which 
would  otherwise  delight  passing  motorists. 
Relatively  little  attention  was  paid,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  highways,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, frequently  destroy  Important  natu- 
ral areas. 

It  is  not  uniisual  today  to  see  parks,  which 
once  represented  the  last  reservation  of  nat- 
tiral  land  for  city  dwellers,  lacerated  by  hlgh- 
wasrs  that  leave  the  park  areas  fragmented. 
It  Is  always  simpler  to  build  highways 
through  open  areas,  and  parks  are  natural 
prey.  But  even  residential  areas  are  not  Im- 
mune. Some  of  our  finest  homes  and  some 
of  our  most  precious  landmarks  have  disap- 
peared before  the  onward  march  of  roads. 

Highway  engineers  are  inevitably  preoc- 
cupied with  insuring  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  automobile  Industry  is  preoccupied  with 
increasing  the  dejpand  for  cars.  And  auto- 
mobile owners  are  interested  In  Improving 
travel  in  general  and  increasing  the  range 
of  their  cars.  The  answer  for  all  three,  until 
recently,  has  been  the  building  of  more  and 
better  highways,  with  more  and  better  inter- 
connecting links  and  spaghetti-like  inter- 
changes. Relatively  few  people,  until  re- 
cently, have  sjxjken  out  for  the  trees  and  the 
wildlife  areas,  and  the  pleasant  sloping 
countrysides  that  are  disappearing. 

On  through  the  decades,  as  highways  have 
Improved  and  as  mass  production  has  made 


the  automobile  more  available,  accessory  de- 
mands have  arisen.  First  of  all,  because  of 
the  automobile's  limited  life,  burial  grounds, 
or  Junkyards,  are  necessary.  Secondly,  the 
turnover  In  cars.  Induced  by  constant  Un- 
provements,  has  accounted  for  a  tremendous 
secondhand  car-lot  development.  The  grow- 
ing numbers  of  automobiles  require  a  grow- 
ing number  of  service  stations;  and  the 
growing  numbers  of  motorists  require  recrea- 
tion and  refreshments.  The  entrances  to 
our  cities  have  been  made  hideous  by  auto- 
mobile rows;  by  the  string  of  shopping  cen- 
ters  surrounded  by  seas  of  parked  cars;  by 
drlve-ln  movies  and  neon-lit  hamburger 
Joints.  But  even  so,  roads  and  facilities 
barely  keep  psuce  with  the  rising  demands  of 
the  automobUe.  Road  planners  frequently 
predict  bumper-to-bumper  traffic  on  high- 
ways and  expressways  that  have  not  yet  been 
completed. 

The  automobile  has  encoiu-aged  the  de- 
velopment of  metropolitan  areas,  and  it  la 
within  metropolitan  areas  that  the  Impact 
of  traffic  Is  greatest.  Highways  leading  into 
cities  are  frequently  built  by  authorities  that 
are  not  controlled  by  the  city  government  It- 
self. Traffic  generated  by  new  and  better 
highway  systems  streams  Into  the  core  areas 
of  cities  and  strangles  them. 

Furthermore,  the  automobile  makes  the 
most  inefficient  p)ossible  use  of  existing  pave- 
ment. Recently,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority,  In  &  letter  urging 
that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  problems 
of  mass  transportation,  pointed  out  that  In 
"1911  a  horse-drawn  truck  could  speed 
through  the  city  streets  at  11  miles  an  hour. 
Today,  automobiles  are  forced  to  crawl  at 
an  average  speed  of  6  miles  an  hovu-  when 
crossing  Manhattan."  In  peak  hours  a  9- 
foot-wlde  lane  In  town  centers  can  accom- 
modate per  hour  16,000  persons  on  foot;  be- 
tween 5,600  and  18,000  by  bus  (depending  on 
the  capacity  of  the  bus)  and  40,000  persons 
per  track  by  rapid  transit.  In  contrast  to 
this,  a  9-foot-wide  lane  in  a  town  center 
can  accommodate  only  1,200  persons  travel- 
ing by  car.  In  actuality,  the  figures  become 
even  more  startling  because  cars  are  rarely 
filled  to  capacity.  The  average  number  of 
persons  per  car,  traveling  in  cities,  is  1.5  to 
1.7,  rising  at  peak  hours  to  1.84.  To  put  it 
a  different  way,  three  lanes  of  autos  In  one 
direction  carry  4,100  persons  per  hour,  and 
one  local  plus  one  express  track  carry  100,000 
to  120,000  persons  per  hour.  Sooner  or  later 
we  ntiust  face  the  fact  that  If  people  are  to 
move  around  a  city  freely  they  must  forsake 
the  automobile. 

Merchants  in  the  central  business  district 
of  most  cities  urge  more  parking  lots,  be- 
cause without  adequate  parking  arrange- 
ments they  cannot  compete  with  suburban 
shopping  centers.  But  parking  lots  generate 
traffic.  They  attract  cars  by  their  presence 
and  they  clog  adjoining  streets  during  hours 
when  people  are  entering  or  leaving  the  lots 
or  garages.  Parking  lots  are  useful  for  at- 
tracting customers  only  If  they  are  conven- 
ient; If  approaches  to  them  become  too 
clogged  and  the  waiting  period  Is  too  long 
they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  Intended. 

London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Tokyo  have 
Joined  the  long  list  of  cities  undertaking 
studies  and  expressing  deep  concern  for  the 
steadily  worsening  traffic  situations.  In 
some  Instances  cities  have  barred  cars  in  sec- 
tions of  downtown  areas.  This  Is  a  drastic 
solution  which  orderly  control  might  be  able 
to  avoid.  The  Buchanan  report  ("Traffic  In 
Towns,"  London,  1963)  states  in  a  sentence 
what  will  happen  In  the  absence  of  control: 
"The  rising  tide  of  cars  will  not  put  a  stop 
to  Itsel*  until  it  has  almost  put  a  stop  to 
the  traffic,  essential  and  nonessential  alike." 
Traffic  congestion  has  also  contributed  to 
the  problem  of  air  pollution.  Even  If  the 
fumes  from  automobiles  are  not  the  major 
cause  of  air  pollution,  they  are  extremely  un- 
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i«Mant     At  best  they  can  be  called  a  nul-     recommend  plans  fOT  routing  traffic  around  worked  closely  with  local  officials  in  dis- 

L^  and,  at  worst,  a  health  hazard.     In     the  cities  and  for  Increased  subsidies  to  rapid  trict-wide  conferences  on  such  matten 

Slfornia,  motor-vehicle  exhaust  is  recog-     transit  and  commuter  systems.     It  should  ^  ^^  education  bill,  the  economic  oppor- 

i^  as  perhaps  the  major  source  of  at-     propose   zoning    patterns   that   will    enable  ^j^^jty    j^^t    and    various    flood    control 

mosDberic  pollution.    Congress  has  taken  re-     communities  to  control  the  design  as  weU  '„ 

SS^notlce  of  this,  and  exhaust-suppresslve     as  the  location  of  automotive  facilities.    The  measures.         ^^       ^     ^    ^  .           .      ... 

^c^s  to  be  instiled  in  new  cars  should     Buchanan  report  refers  to  "the  magnitude  In  the  months  ahead.  I  hope  to  hold 

hdD     However,   the   devices   now   proposed     of  the  emergency   that  is  coming  upon  us  similar  meetings.     Their  purpose  will  be 

wUl  Ije  only  partially  effective,  and  additional      and  the  Inspiration  of  the  challenge  It  pre-  twofold:  To  obtain  the  best  possible  In- 

rtecarch  is  required.                                                sents."    It  states  further  that  "we  are  nour-  formation  regarding  the  successes  and 

Congress  has  grown  restive  over  more  than     Ishing  at  inunense  cost  a  monster  of  great  shortcomings   of   these    programs   from 

Dollutlon.    It  is  worried  also  about  safety—     potential   destructiveness."     I  do   not  fub-  .       ^^  administer  them  in  the 

Kmt  tires,  padded  dashboards,  collapsible     scribe  to  the  theory  that  the  automobile  is  J^^/J^.riS    arXatttie  same  time 

Sng  wheels,  antiskid  devices,  laminated      a  monster-it  is  merely  a  child  that  is  being  second  t^tnct.  ^^"°'  "  "Jf^^f J^^«^ '^^^^ 

^etf  Klass    and  a  variety  of  other  safety     allowed  to  run  wild.     It  has  served  us  well  to   insure    the    closest    cooperation    and 

Svices  to  cut  the  always  appalling  accident     in  emergencies  and  disasters.    It  has  brought  coordination   among   all  levels  of  GOV- 

r»te     Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  has   been     pleasure  to  miUlons  and  it  has  moved  for-  ernment. 

leading  the  efforts  to  improve  the  mechanical     ward,  not  merely  the  passengers  It  carries,  j  ^^^  going  to  Vietnam  and  other  cri- 

«jety  of  cars.            ,       ,,      ,  ,              ^      ^^'  *^  t J'^Ih!  T«n!,'L^^''Sane'^  ci^  tical  areas  in  southeast  Asia  this  fall  to 

Service  stations  and  parking  lots  are  meet-      desecrated   the   tondscape.   strangled   cities.  .      .       cneciaJ  studv  for  the  Foreign 

ing  more  and  more  opposition.    New  zoning     and  left  behind  It  a  choking  atmosphere  of  ^°i^°^f  V^i^^.V^.      n^o«  m^ 

S)mtions  attempt  to  Mclude  them  from  as     poUuted  air  and  a  string  of  Kustard  Kastles.  Affairs  Committee      Upon  my  return^  I 

may  districte   as   possible.     Industry   has     Today,  the  automobile  is  ravening.    We  can  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  dls- 

nerer  been  concerned  about  the  appearance     continue  to  feed  its  Inexhaustible  appetite  cussing  these  important  matters  with  the 

of  service  stations,  secondhand  car  lots  or     or  we  can  put  it  on  a  diet  that  will  enable  people  of  the  second  district, 

other  accessory  uses.    Many  of  them  are  dec-     us  to  Uve  with  it.    Planned  automobllehood  ^  would  at  this  time  like  to  call  to  the 

orated  with  wrecks.    Th^  adv^lsl^  signs;     to  overdue.    ^_^_^^_  attention  of  my  coUeagues  the  tabulated 

the  posters  and  the  varicolored  flags  hang-                                             '  «,..^^„-„  ^r  *v,^  -«v>i!^o  +^  ♦v,^  .^,,ao^<.^^ 

SJ  like  dirty  underwear  are  an  affront.    In                 ^  ,         -     ™    .     ,       c        J  summan'  of  the  replies  to  the  question- 

gSeral.  they  have  a  downgrading  effect  on                Cnlver  To  Work  for  Soand  naire  which  I  mailed  to  my  constituents 

tbe  arwi  surrounding  them.                                                 ImpIementatioB  ^^  ^®  Second  Dlstirct.    The  summary 

The   shopping    centers,    with   their    con-                                   "^ follows: 

talner-type   architecture,  are  changing  the                -..^^^^^rcTr^-KT  r\-n<  owi/rAOTro  1-  Vietnam:  What  approach  do  you  think 

roadside  all  over  the  country.     Our  finest                EXTENSION  Ol-   KUJVlAitiSi)  ^^^  United  States  should  foUow  in  Vietnam? 

architects  take  pride  In  the  construction  of                                           or  Percent 

n^JoT  office  "Id  residential  buildings    a^^^                        -.     .^„„   «     rfJLVER  ExP^nd  the  war  into  North  Vietnam 

o<  airport  facU  ties.     But   their  wjnUibu-                 tlUW.   JUflW   L.   LULVIilV  P^^  ^^  ^^_^^^  ^          ^^^ 

tloos  to  our  cities  are  oversadowed  by  the                                      o,  ,owa  Support  the  government  of  South  Vlet- 

STes^lS^'aJ^VTr'^Sf rk^S?  Z          ^  ^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ '.t^^^^-uajf  ^^^S^tol? 

plsnnlng,  associated  wl«i  P-^J^J-'fiJ'-                  Thursday,  October  21. 1965     ■  ^^^^^^^^eT^X  to  ^SS^!J.  33. « 

^iTiull^St^^tTTl^^'^^l         Mr.  CULVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap-  ContLue    limited   military    efforts    In 

Sent  m^ght  Sse  the  stendards  of  some     proach  adjournment,  I  think  we  will  all  South    Vietnam    and   «ek    a    nego- 

of  our  shortsighted  entrepreneurs.                       agree  that  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  *Jj^a^2lT^is----d-;^Vtoe"rV  from 

A  good  many  communities  are  waging  war     Congress  has  been  an  unusually  produc-  ^ victim  immSutei?    ""  *^^     '          g  7 

Bgainst  new  highways.    Recently,  a  Call-    tlve  one.    Many  of  the  measures  enacted  No  oninion                                   ll!« 

SSn^sStoh^J  cT^uJiUrbroSrS     f^^f  '^U^' ^^^^^^^^^^^  '^.^^i^ri^^.^^^^i;^^  has 

Sh^  battle-    in  BronxvUle,  N.Y,  citizens     toric  leglslaUve  breakthroughs,  and  the  proposed  legislation  to  insure  the  no-voting 

took  up  arms  against  bulldozers  that  were     far-reaching  benefits  from  the  programs  qualification  or  procedure  shaU  be  Imposed 

uprooting  trees  In  an  expressway  widening,     authorized  by   this  Congress   will  soon  or  applied  to  deny  or  ab.ldge  the  right  to 

This  battle  was  lost,  but  the  spirit  of  revolu-     contribute  importantly  to  the  continued  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color.    Do  you 

UoQ  to  growing  and  It  to  evident  that  un-     growth   and   prosperity   of   the   Second  favor: 

oontroled    highway    construction    will    not     rMqtrlct  of  Iowa.  .                             £1"! 

much  loneer  be  feasible      Sooner  ot  later.     ■^S'-""' ^^  ^o***-        .,      .,.                     „  »,  The  administration's  bUl _-S8.0 

SSnSTclt^iTui  routX  bSdo^S         One  vital  reason  for  the  accompUsh-  ^  expanded  bUl  including  the  ellml- 

and  an  entire  highway  plan  may  go  down     ments  of   this  Congress  was   the  clear  nation  of  the  poU  tax -  35.3 

to  defeat.    If  such  a  highway  to  part  of  an     endorsement    given    by    the    American  Leaving  control  of  voting  entirely  with 

organized  plan  it  will  mean  the  disruption     people  to  these   programs  in  the    1964  the  States 17. 7 

of  that  plan.    It  to  essential,  therefore,  that     election.     I  am  extremely  pleased  that  No  opinion »0. 

the  controls  be  established  by  government     discussions  with  my  constituents,  as  well  3.  Agriculture:   What  to  your  opinion  of 

before  orderly  planning  to  destroyed  by  revo-     ^^   their  response  to  my  recent  news-  the  voluntary  feed  grains  program? 

'''STeasy  contraceptive  pill  extots  to  coun-     letter,  confirm  the  interest  whl^  toe  g^^^^  ^  continued  as  to. .^f^lH 

teract  the  "automobile  explosion,"  and  dto-     people  of  northeast  Iowa  noia  m  mis  ^^^y^^  ^e  continued  with   modiflca- 

dpune  wui  have  to  be  applied  if  the  auto-     legislation,  and  Indicate  their  general  ^^^ 20. « 

mobUe  to  to  be  kept  a  servant  of  human     support  for  the  goals  of  the  programs  should  not  be  continued 18.0 

welfare.     The  problem  to  national,  and  the     which  it  has  established.     The  views  ex-     No  opinion ♦I* 

time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Government     pj-gssed  in  the  returned  questionnaires  4.  Firearms:  Several  propoeato  have  been 

to  assume  leadership.    The  President  ^ouJd     ^^^^  served  as  one  very  helpful  guide-  made  for  more  effective  firearms  regulation. 

Bteblish   a   commission,   consisting   of   Uie                           consideration  of  the  complex  Please  indicate  whether  you   favor  one  or 

Secretaries    of    Commerce.    Interior,    l^bor.      '"'f  '     i^     .^     Congress  this  year    and  more  of  these  propoeato: 

Defense,  and  the  new  Department  of  Urban      DUlS  oeiore  tne  <.^ongres>&  uui»  yeai.  iwiu  *-     r-                                   Percent 

Affairs.     In  addition  to  these  Government     In  my  determination   of  the  meawes  ownersh'o  bv  criminals  and 

Officials,  the  commission  should  include  top     which  may  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  ^"ie^entSy^rangJi                         eo.  0 

management  and  labor  representatives  from     Second  District,  the  State,  and  the  Na-  ^^^           ownership  by  chi'ldren  under 

the  automotive  industries,  and  from  all  ac-     tjon.  18  lacking  parent's  consent 51. 1 

^f  ^r\'J,'^''fr^iHL''iV,liJ'X'nf  aToX^^^^          Having  successfully  enacted  this  heavy  Bar  mail-order  gun  sales  except  to  au- 

tlves  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,                           r     i      •  1    4-   _      t.i /-^„v,„^«,.^  i'i.,»,.4.T<,yi   Haoi»rc                                          50  9 

and    representatives    from    the    Society    of     volume     of     legislation,     the     Congress  „J^Xe^J^Satio"n"oi"'au'^'ns^ 

Landscape     Architects.      The     commission     should  now  properly  concentrate  its  ef-  ^'^^"J^f/^"""''  of  au  guns  with  ^^  ^ 

should  be  instructed  to  submit  to  the  Presi-    forts  on  the  sound  implementation  and  Tn!l^^i!a^""De'Mm 

dent  and  to  the  Nation  concrete  suggestions     operation  of  these  new  programs  to  in-  ^  ofwesent  regulations                             42. 2 

for  the  planned  future  development  of  our     ^^q   realization   of   the    great    promise  ODDc^e  any  change  in  prwent'laws 10.4 

highways  and  carefully  designed  recommen-     which  they  hold.     Since  a  most  signlfi-  nq  opinion          3.5 

rSsJde  ScmS?s'^'"°''          disposition     ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  new  legis-  g.  LmlgratiJn:    The   admlntotratlon  has 

It  should  KlTOroeclal   attention  to  the     lation  is  the  requirement  that  resulting  proposed  gradual  elimination  of  the  NaUonal 

problems  of  antral  cities,  since  three-quar-     programs  be  initiated  and  administered  origins  quota  system,  and  replacement  with 

ters  of  our  citizens  reside  in  cities.   It  should     at  the  local  level,  I  have  in  past  months  a  system  favoring  skUled  workers  and  rela- 
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tlves  oil  people  already  in  the  United  States. 
Do  youpavor : 

Percent 

a4nilnistratlon's  proposal 52.4 

system 20.3 

limitations  on  immigration 2.  5 

gratlon 12. 0 
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Nations:  Indonesia's  withdrawal 

thts  assessments  made  to  finance  UJi. 

missions  have  brought  the  or- 

to   a  crisis   point.     Should  the 

States: 

Percent 
to  compromise   the   financial 
over    peacekeeping    acsess- 

7.8 

a  "hard-line"  regarding  the  pay- 

©f  assessments 50.7 

the   UJI.   role  as  an  event\ial 

peace  force 23.9 

nion -—  17.  6 

Di  jaight  Savings  Time:  A  bill  has  been 

to    standardise    the    applicable 

period  for  daylight  savings  time  in  all 

4reas  which  elect  to  adopt  this  prac- 

you  favor: 

Percent 
This  rleasure  to  provide  greater  xinl- 

fon^ty  throughout  the  Nation 68.  7 

determination  of   the  appllc- 
lates  at  the  local  or  State  level..  31. 8 

op  nion 9.  B 

and  Urban  Development:  A  bill 

Introduced  to  establish  a  Depart- 

>f  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
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Percent 

of  this  bill 35.5 

administration   of   Individual 

as  Is  the  ciirrent  practice 33. 1 

31.4 
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Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 

hoDOipd  to  submit  for  the  Record  for 

agues'  reading  a  plan  which  has 

(  evised  by  Mr.  M.  J.  McDermett,  of 

jauderdale,  Pla,    Mr.  McDermett 

spent  many  years  In  the  field  of 

and  counseling  of  students  at 

junior  and  high  school  levels.    The 

which  have  been  raised  in  the 

suggests  a  very  diversified  pro- 

for  the  education  of  boys.    I  feel 

ihls  is  a  worthwhile  article  and 

be  of  interest  not  only  to  my  col- 

but  to  any  party  who  is  con- 

with  the  education  of  our  youth 

dropout  problems  now  facing  our 
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iVCCrSTTD    DrVERSIFIED    PROGRAM     OF 

Education  for  Bots 


(By  M.  J.  McDermett) 
According  to  hiformatlon  adopted  from  the 
,  an  N.E-A.  project  on  school  drop- 
out of  3  youths  In  school  today  will 
flfilsh  high  school. 

are  being  made  constantly  to  find 

Is  ca\ising  students  to  leave  school. 

1  >Bg  will  it  be  before  something  is  done 

these  students  before  they  drop  out? 

for  leaving  school  vary  In  frequency 


w  lat 


from  one  place  to  another  but  overall  they 
are  very  similar. 

The  purpose  of  this  reptMt  Is  not  to  deter- 
mine why  students  drop  out  of  school  but  to 
suggest  that  we  accept  the  problem  as  ws 
find  it  and  that  we  do  something  for  them. 
Progress  In  solving  this  problem  will,  of 
course,  give  relief  to  many  related  problems 
such  as  Juvenile  delinquency,  unemploy- 
ment, and  this  in  turn  will  help  econom- 
ically. 

If  we  can  plan  a  good  practical  and  differ- 
ent program  for  these  people,  then  that  In 
Itself  win  have  a  twofold  effect  on  keeping 
the  others  In  school.  First,  when  we  talte 
away  the  group  who  cannot  adapt  themselves 
to  the  traditional  type  of  program,  then  those 
who  are  left  will  not  be  Improperly  influ- 
enced. Second,  once  many  of  the  students 
see  that  they  must  malte  a  choice  between 
two  tjrpcs  of  programs,  then  they  wUl  settle 
down  to  what  they  are  doing  and  become 
better  students. 

The  writer  has  spent  many  years  in  school 
work  and  approximately  20  years  have  been 
spent  in  teaching  and  counseling  with  stu- 
dents of  Junior  and  senior  high  school  age 
and  with  their  parents.  We  must  have  first- 
hand experience  with  these  people  and  their 
problems  to  fully  appreciate  them.  We  miist 
consider  the  effects  of  this  type  of  student 
on  the  school,  the  teacher,  and  the  com- 
munity. Many  of  our  well-prepared  teachers 
are  dropping  out  too,  and  It  Is  not  entirely 
because  of  their  low  salaries.  Certainly  one 
of  the  most  undesirable  things  about  teach- 
ing today  is  coping  with  disinterested,  undis- 
ciplined, and  discouraged  student. 

Teachers  are  disgusted  with  being  baby- 
sitters and  having  to  contain  students  In 
school  too  long  because  there  Is  no  other 
place  provided  for  them.  If  a  teacher  elim- 
inated too  many  from  his  classes,  he  may  be 
accused  of  not  doing  his  Job  well.  Yet  he 
has  no  real  means  with  which  to  hold  stu- 
dents In  line. 

A  high  percentage  of  Ill-mannered,  dis- 
courteous, and  low  achieving  or  poorly 
adapted  students  come  from  homes  where 
their  parents  did  not  finish  school.  Teachers 
are  sometimes  subjected  to  the  wrath  and 
abuse  of  these  parents.  School  ofSdals  are 
reluctant  to  use  strong  measures  In  han- 
dling and  especially  In  withdrawing  them 
becaiise  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go. 
Also,  they  woiild  add  to  the  number  already 
out  of  school  and  on  the  street. 

In  order  to  substantiate  the  need  for  the 
type  of  program  which  is  recommended  here, 
it  may  help  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  why 
students  drop  out  of  school.  These  are  not 
necessarily  in  order  of  frequency. 

1.  Lack  of  interest:  This  reason  may  be  all- 
Incluslve  since  most  reasons  lead  to  a  lack 
of  Interest.  In  many  cases  our  traditional 
program  Just  does  not  hold  the  Interest  or 
fulfill  the  need  of  some  of  oxir  students. 
Most  of  our  schools  were  Intended  for  the 
college-type  student.  Also  many  students 
need  to  learn  by  experience  and  can  never 
attain  the  level  of  the  true  academic  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Not  able  to  do  work:  It  Is  discouraging 
for  a  student  to  drag  along  for  12  years  doing 
something  he  does  not  want  to  do  when  the 
only  reward  for  him  is  failure.  Many  sug- 
gest a  vocational  or  technical  type  of  pro- 
gram. This  would  be  a  great  help  in  most 
instances  but  even  this  type  of  program  is 
not  broad  enough.  Even  If  a  vocational 
program  would  meet  our  needs,  It  will  be 
years  before  local  school  systems  will  make 
vocational  programs  available  to  all.  Also 
mjiny  of  the  skills  needed  for  some  of  these 
students  are  never  even  suggested  in  voca- 
tional school.  A  more  versatile  program  of 
training  will  be  suggested  in  this  report. 

3.  Abnormal  homes:  Unsatisfactory  home- 
life  may  be  due  to  broken  homes,  bad 
habits,  neglect  or  incompatibility  of  parents. 


\inenxployment  of  parents,  poor  finances,  etc. 
Many  parents  almost  prayf  ully  ask  and  plead 
with  school  officials  to  suggest  something  to 
do  with  their  children.  A  program  must  be 
established  to  provide  for  the  total  need  at 
some  of  these  i>eople. 

4.  The  problem  child :  Some  of  these  prob- 
lems  represent  the  students'  way  of  rebellion. 
They  dont  like  the  type  of  program  they  are 
in.  The  schools  have  no  way  to  properly 
discipline  students  with  really  bad  behavior. 
Since  school  officials  are  hesitant  to  with- 
draw  students  because  they  become  a  burden 
on  society,  we  need  to  establish  an  Institu- 
tion to  accept  these  people,  and  relieve  tlie 
school  and  community,  as  well  as  to  try  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  writer  is  quite  aware  of  the  good  in- 
tention of  our  national  administration  in 
proposing  a  program  to  take  care  of  the  un- 
educated, unskilled,  and  iinemployed  youth. 
This  program  is  for  a  good  purpose  and  may 
serve  well  as  a  matter  of  expediency  to  take 
CEU-e  of  those  already  out  of  school,  but  this 
program  alone  becomes  only  a  containment 
program  and  not  a  program  of  rehabilitation. 
A  good  part  of  the  youth  who  would  be 
reached  by  the  program  suggested  by  o\ir  na- 
tional administration,  and  a  greater  part  of 
those  yet  to  come,  can  best  be  reached  by  a 
different  type  program. 

To  suggest  that  parents  should  be  held 
responsible  for  these  students  is  not  enougli. 
They  are  not  solving  their  problems  and 
neither  are  we.  Surely  our  National  Govern- 
ment can  provide  a  program  which  can  train 
and  rehabilitate  any  of  our  youth  who  wish 
to  avail   themselves   of  this   opportunity. 

THE  PROGRAM 

The  Congress  should  appropriate  fxmds  to 
establish  a  broad,  comprehensive  training 
program  for  the  youth  of  this  country  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  and  who 
are  having  difficulty  remaining  In  school 
Also,  to  Include  those  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school. 

ORGANTZATIOK 

Training  Institutions  should  be  established 
in  each  of  the  States.  The  number  in  s 
State  will  depend  upon  its  needs  and  popula- 
tion. The  hectd  officer  In  this  institution 
sho\ild  be  a  civilian  so  that  the  program 
would  not  become  too  militaristic.  He  and 
his  academic  staff  should  be  employed  from 
the  teachers  and  administrators  of  the  re- 
spective States.  They  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  their  seniority  In  their  retirement 
program;  the  State's  contribution  to  the  re- 
tirement program  would  be  made  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  program  should  main- 
tain military  discipline  throughout.  The 
military  part  of  the  program'wovild  be  per- 
formed by  UJ3.  military  personneL  Also,  a 
good  part  of  the  technical  training  would 
be  performed  by  military  technicians.  (Since 
many  of  these  men  are  already  being  paid 
by  our  Government,  this  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  prc^ram) . 

SCOPE  or  THE  PROGRAM 

The  program  should  be  more  comprehen- 
sive and  much  broader  than  any  of  our 
traditional  schools.  This  school  will  need 
to  provide  training  for  students  of  nearly 
all  levels  of  ability.  There  are  those  who 
can  do  little  more  than  work  and  learn  some 
simple  skill  such  as  driving  a  truck  or  oper- 
ating a  machine.  For  some  we  need  merely 
a  physical  fitness  program  and  busy  work, 
and  others  may  do  well  to  learn  such  skills 
as  barberlng,  shoe  repair,  building  skills, 
such  as  carpentry,  masonry,  plastering,  etc. 
Some  may  study  technical  subjects,  such  as 
electricity  or  electronics.  A  large  number 
may  complete  their  high  school  education 
and  in  some  cases  go  on  to  college. 

Since  this  institution  should  be  somewhat 
self-sustaining.  It  shovdd  be  on  a  large  acre- 
age and  provide  a  range  of  opporttmities 
almost  equal  to  those  in  life.     Possibilities 
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are  truck  driving,  handling  machinery,  car- 
nentry.  plumbing,  plastering,  construction, 
mechanics,  serving  food,  cooking,  tailoring, 
store  work,  business  machines,  farming,  land- 
scaping, etc.  Most  of  the  work  on  bvilldlng 
and  expandtag,  once  the  program  Is  started, 
can  be  done  by  the  boys. 

A  complete  physical  fitness  program  could 
be  planned  and  an  intraschool  athletic  pro- 
eram  could  be  initiated. 

Because  military  equipment  is  constantly 
replaced  and  discontinued.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  engines,  electronic  equipment, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  to  work. 

NATURE  OF  PROGRAM 

Students  who  enter  the  program  would  be 
given  clothing,  food,  and  $15  to  $30  monthly. 
Xhey  would  remain  on  the  grounds.  Liberty 
and  vacations  would  be  similar  to, military 

leave. 

Upon  arrival  a  student  would  be  given  a 
physical  examination,  immunized,  tested, 
and  classified  according  to  his  desire  and 
his  physical  and  mental  ability.  A  student 
would  not  he  admitted  for  a  period  of  less 
than  a  year.  He  would  need  his  parents  or 
guardians  consent  and  the  approval  of  his 
school  principal  or  county  official. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  program  is 
that  the  school  would  have  complete  con- 
trol of  the  student.  If  he  becomes  a  disci- 
plinary problem,  he  would  lose  his  pay  and 
if  necessary  may  be  confined.  If  a  student 
becomes  bad  enough  to  be  discharged,  then 
he  should  be  place  on  probation  by  his  local 
Juvenile  authorities. 

At  17  a  student  may  transfer  to  a  military 
program  with  his  parents  permission.  If  he 
spends  his  last  2  years  before  he  Is  18  In  the 
center,  he  may  transfer  to  a  military  pro- 
gram with  1  year  of  credit  toward  his  mili- 
tary obligation  or  career.  In  either  case  ho 
would  have  credit  for  basic  training  and  the 
induction  process  would  have  already  been 
completed.  A  rating  program  would  be  in 
effect  and  outstanding  prospects  may  enter 
the  military  program  with  a  rating. 

Counselors  should  be  provided  to  visit  the 
schools  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  ac- 
cepting a  student.  No  rigid  physical  stand- 
ards would  have  to  be  met.  He  would  train 
according  to  his  ability. 

SOME   SPECIAL  FEATTTRES   OF  THIS  PROGRAM 


1.  Advantages  to  the  student  who  enrolls 
in  this  program: 

(a)  Has  an  opportunity  to  do  and  study 
things  In  which  he  is  interested  and  which 
local  schools  do  not  provide. 

(b)  Larger  fields  of  opportunity  to  explore. 

(c)  Chances  to  get  genuine  physical  fitness 
program. 

(d)  Can  eat  and  dress  properly  In  case  of 
financial  hardship. 

(e)  In  a  program  where  there  is  time  to 
find  himself  and  not  \inder  the  pressure  of 
making  a  grade  level. 

(f)  Chance  for  leadership  and  rating  where 
there  is  a  reward  for  each  step. 

(g)  Separated  from  gang  at  home,  thereby 
acquiring  Independent  attitude  and  outlook. 

(h)  Opportunity  to  work  with  group  of 
equal  ability  and  mutual  interest  in  all 
phases  of  activity. 

( i )  Has  removed  whatever  stigma  or  handi- 
cap he  encountered  at  home. 

(J)  A  program  that  takes  care  of  the  whole 
boy;  expenses,  housing,  food,  clothes,  health, 
physical  training,  clean  habits,  vocation,  skill 
or  academic  training,  discipline,  and  spiritual 
needs. 

2.  Advantages  to  children  who  remain  In 
school : 

(a)  Students  are  no  longer  slowed  down 
by  others  who  lack  Interest  or  ability. 

(b)  Students  will  realize  that  they  must 
Improve,  especially  In  deportment,  since  an- 
other type  of  program  has  been  provided. 

(c)  All  students  who  remain  In  school  will 
have  a  more  conunon  Interest. 

(d)  Competition  will  be  keener  so  all 
phases  of  the  program  will  Improve,  including 
attendance. 


(e)  Students  shoiild  show  more  loyalty  and 
school  spirit. 

(f)  Will  take  more  pride  in  dress  and  ap- 
pearance. 

(g)  Disciplinary  problems  should  almost 
disappear. 

(h)  Better  leadership  will  develop  and  stu- 
dents groups  win  become  more  responslble- 

(l)  By  providing  better  training  for  the 
skilled  worker  in  the  new  pvogram.  a  higher 
price  will  be  placed  upon  the  academically 
educated  because  of  the  competition. 

3.  Advantages  to  tlie  faculty  and  admin- 
istration: 

(a)  The  teaching  profession  will  take  on 
the  dignity  it  deserves. 

(b)  Teachers  will  not  feel  obligated  to 
keep  students  in  class  when  they  are  deter- 
ring the  progress  of  other  students,  now  that 
they  may  transfer  them  into  a  program 
more  suitable. 

(c)  Students  will  be  l>etter  brtiaved  and 
require  less  supervision,  thereby  relieving 
the  teacher  of  so  much  nonprpfessional 
duties,  such  as  hall,  bus,  and  lunchroom 
duty. 

(d)  Better  attendance  will  lessen  duties  of 
teachers  and  administration,  because  of 
fewer  reports  and  less  makeup  work. 

(e)  Teachers  will  have  more  pride,  dress 
better,  and  In  tiirn  command  more  respect 
and  better  pay  from  society.  Also,  the  aid 
from  the  Federal  Government,  for  this  most 
expensive  part  of  our  school  program,  will 
release  more  money  locally. 

(f)  Eliminate  a  shortage  of  teachers  and 
prevent  the  teacher  transfer  and  dropout 
problem. 

4.  Advantages  to  the  community: 

(a)  Parents  can  now  relax  knowing  that 
all  of  ovir  male  youth  can  secure  the  t3rpe 
of  training  for  which  they  are  best  suited. 

(b)  Juvenile  delinquency  should  be  prac- 
tically eliminated — boys  between  14  and  18 
should  be  in  regular  school,  in  the  new  Na- 
tional Youth  Training  Center,  or  working. 
Officers  could  be  more  firm  with  those  on 
the  streets  or  out  of  school. 

(c)  Local  communities  would  no  longer 
have  to  worry  about  providing  expensive 
training  for  the  unsklUed  or  uninterested 
student. 

(d)  More  money  would  be  available  for  the 
local  school  program. 

(e)  This  program  would  be  less  expensive 
and  much  more  rewarding  than  a  youtli- 
containment  program  similar  to  the  CCC. 

(f )  Young  people  would  take  pride  In  edu- 
cation, and  teaching  would  become  one  of  the 
most  honored  and  respected  professions. 

(g)  Less  money  would  be  required  for  law 
enforcement  on  the  local  leveL 

(h)  Mothers  would  no  longer  worry  about 
where  their  children  are  and  they  wotild  be 
proud  of  their  success. 

(1)  Opportunities  for  servicemen  to  work 
in  these  centers  would  be  valuable  to  the 
armed  services,  as  well  as  providing  an  eco- 
nomical training  program. 

(J)  Economic  conditions  would  Improve 
because  these  graduates  would  maintain  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  Also,  industry  and 
business  would  have  a  source  of  manpower. 

(k)  School  situations,  such  as  the  one  be- 
ing published  in  Washington,  D.C.,  right  now 
by-School  Superintendent  Carl  Hansen,  need 
no  longer  exist. 


congressional  district  '  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  H.  AlTCen  Smith,  on 
October  18,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  I  believe  shows  a  commend- 
able insight  into  our  congressional  activ- 
ities today: 
Resolution  by  Caltech  Yoxjn3  Republicans 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  all  legislative  power  therein  granted 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
trend  toward  the  situation  where  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Members  of  Congress,  is  the  only  source 
of  legislative  Ideas;  and 

Whereas  through  the  neglect  of  Congress, 
regxilatory  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  such  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  have  been  granted  or 
allowed  to  assume  powers  of  a  distinctly  leg- 
islative nature;  and 

Whereas  executive  usvu-pation  of  the  legis- 
lative powers  has  reached  the  height  of 
audacity,  as  evidenced  by  the  attempt  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  abolish,  without 
expressed  congressional  sanction,  a  major 
portion  of  oiu-  Military  Establishment,  the 
organized  Army  Reserve;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  courts,  following  the 
example  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  openly 
admitted  to  base  decisions  on  considerations 
other  than  law  and  precedent,  thus  entering 
the  field  of  legislation  rather  than  inter- 
preting:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Caltech  Young  Repub- 
licans urge  that  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat leaders  of  the  Congress  take  such  initia- 
tive action  and  pass  such  legislation  as  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  restore  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  its 
proper  place — the  Congress. 


New  York  CoHege  Toong  Democrats 
Platform 


Resolution  by  Caltech  Yoang  Republicans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Young  Republicans  of  Caltech,  in  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  la^ 
June,  the  New  York  State  College  Young 
Democrats  meeting  in  convention  in 
Niagara  Falls,  adopted  a  very  fine  plat- 
form. While  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
position  they  took.  I  think  that  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  the  platfonn  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  am,  therefore,  putting  tlie 
first  part  of  the  State  and  local  affairs 
section  into  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Platform  on  Stats  and  Local  Affairs 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

We  are  opposed  to  the  charging  of  tuition 
In  the  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
universities.  We  believe  that  the  charging  of 
tuition  wlU  result  In  a  decrease  In  the  num- 
ber of  yoxmg  men  and  women  who  can  attend 
colleges.  Instead  of  having  taken  action 
which  Is  regressive,  the  Governor  of  New 
York  should  have  been  fighting  for  progres- 
sive measures. 

The  College  Young  Democrats  commits  It- 
self to  fighting  against  the  Imposition  of 
tuition  In  the  State  imlverslty.  for  the  main- 
tenance of  free  tuition  In  the  dty  university 
and  community  colleges,  and"  for  its  exten- 
sion to  include  the  graduate  and  professional 
faculties  associated  with  the  SUte  and  city 
universities. 
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that  the  State  has  a  responsl- 

enforce  the  antidiscrimination  laws 

in  effect,  and  we  urge  the  Gover- 

rupport  all  efforts  in  this  behalf  by 

conunlssion  of  human  rights.     We 

that  the  legislature  passed  and 

Governor  signed  a  bill  this  year  al- 

the    cOTnmlssion    to    Initiate    com- 


«re 


plei  sed 


CIVILIAN   REVIEW   BOARD 


to  restore  faith  In  our  police  de- 

and  to  review  questions  of  alleged 

Ifrutallty,  we  urge  all  major  cities  In 

State  to  follow  Rochester's  lead  In 

a  civilian  review  board.     We  urge 

review  board  be  comp>osed  of  a  large 

setstlon  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  cities 

are  set  up. 


tfey  i 

STOP    AND    FSISK   I>AW 

law   is   a   fiagrant  violation   of   the 

the   individual.      It   is   the    very 

of  a  police  state,  fop.  it  sets  up 

in  which  any  policeman  may  stop 

on  the  streets  whom  he  pres^imes  to 

question  him,  and  search  him. 

this    law    as    undemocratic    and 

It  be  repealed  by  the  State  leglsla- 

also  urge  the  repeal  of  its  com- 

the  "no-knock"  law. 


)t 


dang  srous 


^T9 


rAIB   TRIAL 


tC  0 


often  defendants  In  criminal  cases 

subjected  to  adverse  publicity  by 

which  would  tend  to  prejudice  a 

,  iiry  against  them.    We  urge  the  State 

to  make  a  thorough  and  detailed 

)n  to  correct  this  situation  while 

jreservlng  the  precious  right  of  free- 

;be  press. 

BLTTZ-atBBON   XCTRtES 

vor  the  legislation  before  our  State 
re  calling  for  the  abolition  of  blue- 
tirles.  We  feel  that  they  are  In  vlo- 
>f  constitutional  principles.  They 
for  the  formation  of  an  elite  class 
law  In  a  country  where  all  persona 
under  the  law. 


tie 


FISCAL   PROBLEMS 

We  bilieve  that  the  State  of  New  Tork  la 
facing  lerious  financial  dUQciiltles  because 
of  Oo^  emor  Bockefeller's  past  flnanlcal 
machinitlODa  aimed  at  balancing  the  State 


budget.  We  are  dismayed  by  the  fact  that 
the  State  has  failed  to  provide  adequate  and 
equal  State  aid  for  local  education. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  State  sales  tax  and 
urge  its  Immediate  repeaL  We  advocate,  in 
its  place,  additional  personal  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  which  will  raise  the  needed 
revenue  from  those  who  can  most  afford  it. 

We  support  a  statewide  lottery  as  a  means 
for  procuring  needed  revenue. 

NEW   HAVEN   RAILROAD 

Due  to  years  of  mismanagement,  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  has  gone  bankrupt,  and 
threatens  to  go  out  of  business.  We  urge 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  to 
again  try  to  set  up  a  tristate  authority  to 
purchase  and  operate  the  line  as  an  alterna- 
tive. If  this  plan  Is  not  feasible,  absorption 
of  the  commuter  as  well  as  freight  operations 
of  the  New  Haven  must  be  taken  over  by  the 
Central  and  Pennsylvania.  Any  action  must 
be  taken  within  the  context  of  greater 
metropolitan  planning.  It  is  vital  to  develop 
a  more  eCBcient  and  better  coordinated  urban 
transportation. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROCEDURE 

We  are  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the 
State  legislature  to  reform  its  procedure. 
We  urge  that  the  following  reforms,  which 
have  been  under  consideration  for  many 
years,  be  enacted :  ( 1 )  Public  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings; (2)  electronic  voting;  (3)  public 
disclosure  of  committee  votes;  (4)  modifi- 
cation of  adjournment  procedures  to  reduce 
the  end-of-session  logjam;  (5)  greater  op- 
portunity for  minority  members  to  dislodge 
bills  from  committee  by  petition;  (6)  public 
hearings  on  all  major  bills;  (7)  fairer  allo- 
cation of  office  space  and  staff  help  between 
majority  and  minority  members;  (8)  in- 
creased radio  and  television  coverage  of  de- 
bates; (9)  nonconflicting  schedule  of  com- 
mittee meetings. 

CODE  OP  ETHICS 

The  New  York  State  College  Young  Demo- 
crats urge  the  State  legislature  to  adopt  the 
Liap>orte  committee's  recommendations  for  a 
stringent  code  of  ethics. 

Although  we  recognize  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  legislatiu-e  this  year  was  stronger  than 
that  of  most  States,  we  are  disappointed  that 
the  ethics  bill  which  was  passed  in  the  1965 
legislative  session  was  not  as  strong  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  we  note  with  regret 
the  mildness  of  the  Democratic  leadership's 
support  for  a  strong  code.  The  legislature 
Itself  said.  In  the  preamble  to  the  1954  code, 
which  It  adopted,  that  "the  people  are  en- 
titled to  expect  from  their  public  servants  a 
set  of  standards  above  the  morals  of  the 
marketplace."  The  people's  representatives. 
In  order  to  be  effective  leaders,  must  act  in 
the  tradition  of  progressive  reform  legislation 
for  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  histori- 
cally fought.  We  commend  Assemblyman 
Kelly  for  his  long  and  strenuous  efforts  in 
behalf  of  a  stronger  code. 

We  particularly  urge  that  the  code  be 
strengthened  next  year  by  extending  it  to 
prevent  State  legislators  from  appearing  be- 
fore any  State  agency.  We  also  believe  that 
legislators  should  not  be  able  to  receive  any 
fee,  direct  or  indirect,  for  appearances  before 
the  court  of  claims. 

REAPPORTION  MENT 

We  are  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
Democratic  legislative  leaders  reneged  on 
their  promise  to  reapportion  New  York  State 
by  means  of  a  bipartisan  commission.  The 
Republican  Plan  A  is  a  blatant  example  of 
gerrymandering,  but  we  are  ashamed  to  say 
that  the  Democratic  plan  w£is  not  much  bet- 
ter. We  hope  that  the  1966  reapportion- 
ment will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  bi- 
partisan commission,  and  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure will  ultimately  be  written  into  law. 
It  is  useless  to  allow  an  entire  legislature  to 
reapportion  ItselX. 


DEMOCRATIC    PARTY    OP    NEW    YORK     STATK 

We  believe  that  it  Is  essential  that  alJ 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  be  given 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  order  to 
help  promote  democratization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  we  support  such  efforts  which 
are  truly  aimed  at  such  democratization. 

We  urge  the  Democratic  Party  of  New  York 
State  to  allow  for  primaries  for  all  statewide 
officers  except  the  court  of  appeals.  A  state- 
wide nrimary  for  State  offices  would  iiiEx^e 
that  the  feelings  of  rank  and  file  Democrats 
would  carry  the  decisive  weight  and  that 
candidates  for  these  high  offices  would  not  be 
picked  In  the  clubhouses  of  political  bosses. 

We  u^ge  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to 
pass  legislation  which  would  make  the  di- 
rect election  of  district  leaders  mandatory  in 
New  York  City.  We  believe  that  such  a  law 
will  go  far  to  Insure  that  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  each  political  party  in  New  York 
City  have  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
feelings  as  to  who  their  political  leaders  shall 
be  in  each  community. 

VOTING  AGE 

We  urge  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  We  feel  that 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  as 
enlightened  (If  not  more  so),  as  any  other 
age  bracket  of  the  present  electorate. 

THE  JTJDICIART 

It  Is  unfortimate  but  true  that  those  who 
have  been  selected  to  serve  on  the  bench  in 
New  York  State  have  not  alwa3rs  met  the 
high  standards  which  the  public  has  the 
right  to  expect  and  which  Justice  demands. 
We  believe  that  appointments  to  the  Judici- 
ary must  be  divorced  from  the  political  club- 
house. We  note  with  regret  that  past  may- 
ors and  the  present  mayor  of  New  York  City 
have  frequently  utUized  the  Judicial  ap- 
pointment for  political  advantage. 

We  oppose  the  election  of  Judges  and  urge 
that  all  Judges  now  elected  be  appointed. 

We  urge  that  men  selected  for  the  bench 
be  selected  for  their  Integrity  and  legal  ac- 
complishment. We  reconunend  that  execu- 
tive officers  In  New  York  State  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  bench  act  upon,  the  recom- 
mendation of  special  nonpartisan  committees 
of  distinguished  attorneys. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

We  are  pleased  by  the  passage  of  the 
Ohrenstein  bill  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment, but  we  do  not  support  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  make  certain  ex- 
ceptions punishable  by  death.  We  would 
support  a  bill  repealing  the  exceptions  for 
those  convicted  of  killing  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  and  those  who  commit  murder 
In  prison  while  serving  life  terms.  We  see 
no  reason  for  the  necessity  of  these  excep- 
tions and  believe  them  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  sociological  forces  that  motivated 
the  bill's  passage. 

CRIMINAL  CODK 

We  applaud  the  legislature  for  revising 
the  State's  penal  code,  but  we  are  sorry  that 
the  revision  did  not  Include  New  York's 
antiquated  and  unenforceable  laws  regarding 
adultery  and  homosexuality  between  con- 
senting females. 

We  support  the  legalization  of  abortions 
in  cases  where  continued  pregnancy  or  birth 
would  adversely  affect  the  physical  or  mental 
well-being  of  the  mother  or  child. 

LABOR 

We  commend  the  State  legislature  for 
modifying  the  Condin-Wadlln  Act  and  we 
deplore  the  hypocrlcy  of  those  public  offi- 
cials who  have  utilized  the  act's  provisions 
while  simultaneously  urging  Its  modifica- 
tion. 

We  urge  that  the  present  exemption  of 
nonprofit  educational  Institutions  from  the 
State  labor  relations  act  to  be  repealed. 
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AIR     AND    WATER    POLLUTION 


We  urge  the  State  to  take  steps  to  avoid 
the  Beriovis  problems  of  air  poUution  because 
of  industry  or  automobiles.  The  time  to 
ict  is  now.  not  when  air  pollution  has 
reached  a  dangerous  level . 

We  regret  the  defeat  o*  Senator  Herman's 
bill  calling  for  antismog  devices  to  be  in- 
.talled  in  autoa.  We  hope  the  next  session 
of  the  State  legislature  will  approve  such  a. 
measure. 

We  commend  the  legislature  for  passing 
a  program  designed  to  aUevlate  water  pol- 
lution conditions  In  New  York  State. 

We  commend  Councilman  Robert  Low,  of 
Manhattan,  In  his  fight  against  air  pollution 
in  this  State. 

FLOURIDATION 

We  support  the  Institution  of  floiuridatlon 
of  the  water  supply  of  all  communities  <a 
New  York  State.  We  urge  all  Democratic 
Party  organizations  to  support  this  proven 
health  measxire. 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

We  believe  that  the  State  of  New  York 
ihould  Increase  Its  role  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal health.  The  problems  of  the  diseases 
of  the  mind  and  their  high  degree  of  in- 
itances.  plagues  our  whole  society. 

We  urge  the  State  to  increase  its  center 
for  mental  health.  We  also  urge  greater 
State  aid  to  Increse  and  expand  facilities 
of  existing  mental  health  centers.  Present 
facilities  are  simply  not  enough  to  cope 
with  the  large  amount  of  our  citizens  who 
are  stricken  with  the  tragic  problems  of 
mental  illness. 

SPEAKER   BAN    DECISION 

We  strongly  support  the  decision  of  the 
New  York  State  Appellate  Court  permitting 
Communists  to  speak  at  the  State  unlver- 

•Ity. 

We  believe  that  the  essence  of  democracy 
Is  to  give  free  reign  to  ideas  and  critlclsni. 
We  are  confident  that  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  all  thoughts  can  be  examined,  men 
have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  and 
will  not  be  misled  to  accept  concepts  which 
wotild  destroy  those  conditions  which  permit 
them  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  as 
individuals. 

We  urge  the  university  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  abide  by  the  court's  decision  and  we 
hope  that  New  York's  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
decision. 

DIVORCE   LAWS 

We  urge  the  State  legislature  to  modify 
New  York's  present  antiquated  divorce  laws 
to  include  at  least  mental  and  physical 
cruelty  as  grounds  for  divorce. 

MARRIAGE  COUNSELORS 

We  urge  the  legislature  to  pass  legislation 
to  license  all  marriage  counselors. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

That  higher  taxes  may  be  needed  to  sup- 
port this  effort  should  not  provent  Its  pro- 
motion. Those  segments  of  the  community 
which  are  well  off  have  a  moral  responsibility 
to  help  those  who  need  assistance.  We  also 
urge  the  board  of  education  to  continue  Its 
efforts  for  more  State  aid  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  New  York  City's  educational  system. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  board  of 
education  should  take  steps  to  provide  for  a 
cultural  training  program  for  teachers  so 
that  all  teachers  will  be  familiar  with  the 
cultural  background  of  their  pupils. 

We  urge  the  continuance  and  expansion 
of  the  prekindergarten  program  which  has 
been  tried  and  has  proven  successful. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  FINANCES 

It  Is  Clear  that  the  city  of  New  York  does 
not  have  the  revenues  It  needs  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  people  of  the  city,  nor 
has  it  always  utilized  the  finances  at  Its 
command  wisely.  In  order  to  correct  this 
situation,  we  strongly  recommend  (1)  imple- 


mentation of  a  city  income  tax  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  city  sales  tax;  (2)  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  outstanding  economists, 
bxislnessmen,  and  labor  leaders  to  investi- 
gate and  recommend  new  areas  for  taxation 
and  elimination  of  unfair  or  antiquated 
taxes  in  existence  today;  (3)  passage  of 
Mayor  Wagner's  off-track  betting  proposals. 
We  regret  the  Inaction  of  many  local  legis- 
lators In  behalf  of  the  latter  bill. 

We  further  recommend  that  New  York 
City  and  Its  suburbs  receive  a  fairer  propor- 
tion of  State  revenues.  It  is  unfair  for  New 
York  City  to  pay  60  percent  of  the  New  York 
State  taxes  and  receive  only  40  percent  back 
In  terms  of  services. 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  YOUTH 

We  support  mobilization  for  youth  and  the 
fine  work  it  has  done  in  combating  Juvenile 
delinquency  on  the  Ixrwer  East  Side.  We 
hope  this  organization's  programs  will  be 
continued  for  many  years  to  come,  and  we 
deplore  tlie  nature  of  the  attacks  that  a 
niunber  of  putollc  officials  have  leveled 
against  mobilization  for  youth. 

RECREATIONAL  FACILnTES 

To  prevent  the  human  waste  that  all  too 
often  results  from  deprtvatlon  and  boredom, 
we  urge  the  mayor  to  consider  the  oonstnic- 
tion  of  more  and  better  equipped  recxeatloai 
facilities.  We  urge  Governor  Hockefdller  to 
pursue  a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
on  parks  and  playgrounds  in  this  area.  We 
hope  the  mayor  wUl  continue  his  efforts  in 
this  area,  as  recreational  facilities  are  one 
remedy  for  the  delinquency  problem. 

We  urge  the  creation  of  several  small  vest- 
pocket  parks  to  make  life  more  bearable  in 
ghetto  neighborhoods. 

Newbold  Morris  has  done  much  fine  work. 
The  mayor,  board  of  estimate,  and  city  plan- 
ning commission  should  support  his  efforts 
to  obtain  additional  municipal  park  acreage 
on  Staten  Island;  at  least  2.000  acres  should 
be  acquired  in  the  next  few  years,  since  by 
1975  the  Island's  population  will  have  soared. 
women's  house  of  detention 
The  overcrowding  and  moral  transgression 
In  this  miserable  Jail  must  be  relieved,  and 
charges  of  brutaUty  against  prison  guards 
must  be  thoroughly  investigated.  The  wom- 
en's house  of  detention  has  survived  many 
scandals,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  sur- 
vive tlie  latest  one.  The  city  has  been  talk- 
ing about  doing  something  to  Improve  this 
JaU  for  more  than  10  years;  the  time  for 
fction  Is  now. 


of  Ralph  Coghlan  which.  I  am  sure,  win 
find  wide  favor  among  tboae  who  ad- 
mired and  respected  him.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Ralph  Coghuin 

Balpb  Ooghlan  probably  m*  not  widely 
known  to  the  general  public,  but  a  great 
many  iiewq)ai>er  readers  enjoy  more  cogent 
ooDunentarles  today  because  at  his  stimulus. 
As  editor  ot  tba  editorial  page  at  the  St.  liouis 
Fost-Ddapateb  antU  his  retirement  in  1960. 
he  was  a  foremost  practitioner  of  his  bellsT 
that  editorials  should  have  something  to  say 
and  shoiUd  say  it  crisply  and  forcefully. 
Ralph  Coghlan  ran  a  great  editorial  page. 
He  was  not  always  reasonable,  and  his  cru- 
sades sometimes  led  to  dIst<M'tIons,  but  he 
was  always  warmhearted,  scrappy,  provoca- 
tive and  Indignant  with  dithering. 

Editorials,  he  felt,  should  serve  a  higher 
purpose  than  "pajits  pressing" — a  phrase  he 
borrowed  from  Henry  Mencken — and  he 
oould  be  Just  as  scathing  tn  attacking  the 
pomposity  of  the  press  as  he  oould  be  Ir- 
reverent in  categorizing  the  foibles  of  pUbUc 
ofBdals.  His  ability  to  Infuse  others  with 
his  enthusiasm  brought  formation  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
which  has  spread  his  oonc»n  with  the  con- 
science and  the  equality  of  the  editorial  page. 
Although  he  1b  now  dead  at  68,  his  Influence 
continues  to  make  itself  felt. 


Support  of  Yietnam  Policy  by  Newark, 
N  J^  International  Electrical,  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers 


Ralph  Coghlan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   KEW    J^ISEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  it  Is  always  saddening  to  re- 
ceive news  of  the  passing  of  a  friend. 
It  is  especially  regretful  when  that  death 
ronoves  from  our  midst  a  person  who 
has  honored  his  profession  and  bright- 
ened the  national  scene.  Such  a  man 
was  Ralph  Coghlan,  a  distinguished 
journalist  and  a  wann  and  witty  human 
being.  I  know  of  no  better  tribute  a 
man  can  receive  than  the  honor  and 
esteem  of  his  colleagues.  The  foUowing 
editorial  from  the  October  20  edlticm  of 
the  Washington  Post  sets  forth  a  view 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW   JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  coun- 
teraction to  the  current  demonstrations 
against  our  Vietnam  policy,  District  3. 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
It  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  Newark, 
N.J.,  has  undertaken  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  make  clear  that  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  are  opposed  to 
capitulation  to  Communist  aggression. 
The  men  and  women  who  comprise  dis- 
trict 3  are  most  anxious  to  achieve  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  critical 
Vietnamese  situation.  Indeed  they  have 
an  especial  stake  since  for  the  most  part 
it  Is  the  sons  of  working  people  who  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  battle.  But,  never 
having  dwelled  In  Ivory  towers,  the  peo- 
ple's sturdy  commonsense  tells  them 
that  aggressors  are  Impressed  only  by 
strength  and  determination. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  district  3 
prior  to  my  service  In  Congress.  I  am 
proud  of  my  fellow  members  and  I  salute 
their  efforts.  , 

The  following  statement  gives  the  de- 
tails of  the  campaign: 

Press   Release  bt  District  No.  3,  lUE 

Milton  Weihrauch,  president  of  District  S. 
rUB  AFL-CIO,  announced  that  a  committee 
is  now  being  formed  for  the  purpose  ct 
undertaking  a  campidgn  designed  to  lei  <wr 
troc^M  in  Vietnam,  tlie  South  Vletnameae 
people,  and  everyone  else,  know  ttoat  the 
ovwwhelming  majority  of  American  dtisens 
suppcHt  the  policy  of  our  Government  m 
Vietnam. 
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Leopaldl,  president  of  Local  447.  lUE, 
which  represents  the  employees  at 
Clifton.  N.J.,  has  been  named  chalr- 
coordlnator  of  this  committee,  aa 
for  the  conunittee  originated  at  the 
executive  board  of  Local  447  lUE,  AFL-CIO. 
Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  has  accepted  the 
honora  y  chairmanship  of  the  committee. 
The  G'  >vemor  stated  that  "I  and  the  full 
resourc  »  of  my  office  will  be  placed  squarely 
behind  this  fine  effort.  This  type  of  activity 
goes  a  oag  way  in  helping  to  offset  the  false 
lllusioE  of  nonsupport  of  our  Government's 
role  in  Vietnam  caused  in  many  Instances 
by  whz  t  appears  to  be  Communist  inspired 
anti-Ai  lerican  activities." 

Mr.  jeopaldl  announced  that  all  inter- 
ested F  eqple.  regardless  of  their  party  affili- 
ations, md  whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  the  labor  movement,  are  Invited  to  Join 
and  su  pport  the  efforts  of  the  committee. 
Anyone  Interested  in  Joining  can  write  or 
phone  !klr.  Leopaldl  at  25  Washington  Ave- 
nue.  Nitley.   N.J..   07110.     Phone:    667-^107. 


committee    is    presently    evaluating 

projects   to    be   undertaken    for   our 

n  Vietnam  which  are  designed  to  help 

their  morale  and  make  the  coming 

holidays  more  meaningful. 

the  final  decision  on  these  projects 

,  a  fund  drive  will  be  immediately 

to   finance  and   Implement   this 

which  will  demonstrate  to  oiu-  sons 

relatives  in  Vietnam  that  we  do  care. 
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EpCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

Hon.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  T*E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1965 

Mr.  roNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wedge<  between  the  rich  east  coast  and 
the  prjsperous  Middle  West  Is  Appal- 
achia.  jthe  Nation's  largest  economically 
area.  In  this  165.000-square- 
,  16  million  people  live.  One 
every  three  families  lives  on  an 
income  of  $3,000  or  less.  Annual 
income  in  Appalachia  is  35 
below  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
Unempl05rment  is  50  percent 
than  the  national  rate.  The  gen- 
standard  of  living  prevailing 
poor  educational  opportunities, 
late  food,  substandard  housing, 
othlng,  poor  health  and  sanlta- 
:ilities.  There  is  one  overriding 
eristic  of  the  entire  11 -State 
he  burning  desire  of  the  young 
iway  and  the  diminishing  hope  of 
folks  who  stay  behind, 
request  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  the  Democratic  ad- 
proposed  a  program  of  re- 
tion  for  this  economically  starved 
The  89th  Congress  approved  the 
Regional  Development  Act 
the  economic  development 
area  in  order  to  raise  the  stand- 
human  existence  in  Appalachia 
comparable  to  the  rest  of  the 
States.  This  new  program  is 
at  overcoming  the  basic  deficien- 
tlie  region — difHcult  access,  im- 
controfied  water  resources,  poorly  man- 
aged i  lysical  resources,  and  a  general 


lack  of  the  public  facilities  which  stim- 
ulate economic  growth. 

The  Pederal-State-local  effort  to  bring 
new  economic  life  to  this  area  is  coordi- 
nated by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission composed  of  the  11  State  Gov- 
ernors. Congress  has  authorized  $1.1  bil- 
lion to  get  Appalachia  moving  again — 
to  open  the  doors  of  this  economically 
isolated  area  to  more  tourists  and  to 
more  industry. 

Lying  between  two  great  population 
centers,  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
Midwest,  Appalachia  represents  a  poten- 
tial market  and  source  of  raw  materials, 
as  well  as  a  major  recreational  area  for 
these  enormous  concentrations  of  popu- 
lation. None  of  this  potential  can  be 
realized  until  the  Isolation  of  the  region 
is  overcome.  Over  the  next  5  years  $840 
million  will  be  used  to  construct  2,350 
miles  of  development  highways  and  1.000 
miles  of  local  access  roads.  The  Federal 
share  will  be  70  percent  and  the  State 
share  30  percent. 

Another  $41  million  will  go  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  facilities.  Including 
hospitals,  regional  diagnostic  and  treat- 
mint  centers,  and  $28  million  will  go  for 
the  operation  of  the  health  facilities. 
The  Federal  Government  wiU  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  construction  costs  and  100 
percent  of  the  initial  operating  cost. 
After  the  first  2  years  the  Federal  share 
of  operating  costs  will  be  50  percent. 

Other  millions  of  dollars  will  go  Into 
construction  of  vocational  education 
schools,  development  of  water  resources, 
sewerage  treatment  plants,  soil  con- 
servation and  land  improvement,  im- 
provement of  timber  production  and 
marketing,  and  restoration  of  mine- 
scarred  land. 

The  program  Is  designed  only  to  pro- 
vide Initial  Federal  assistance,  untU 
July  1971.  By  that  time  it  is  hoped  that 
revitalizatlon  wUl  be  sufficiently  under- 
way, and  the  States  will  continue  their 
cooperative  effort  to  develop  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  region. 

This  is  but  part  of  the  overall  effort  to 
bring  Appalachia  out  of  the  poverty 
straits.  It  is  geared  largely  to  economic 
needs.  Other  Federal  efforts,  such  as 
the  antlpoverty  program  and  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill,  are 
concentrating  on  human  needs. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson : 

Giving  a  man  a  chance  to  work  and  feed 
his  family  and  provide  for  his  children  does 
not  destroy  his  initiative.  Hunger  destroys 
initiative.  Hopelessness  destroys  initiative. 
Ignorance  destroys  initiative.  A  cold  and 
indifferent    government    destroys    initiative. 


How  the  United  States  Got  Inyolved  in 
i  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1965 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  colleagues  was  kind 


enough  to  Insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  October  20,  1965.  page  26788.  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Richard 
IcHORD  to  me  on  the  subject  ef  Robert 
Scheer's  pamphlet  entitled  "How  the 
United  States  Got  Involved  in  Vietnam." 
The  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  en- 
closure containing  information  on  Mr. 
Scheer's  background — taken  from  the 
files  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  inserting  in  the 
Record  my  reply  to  Mr.  Ichord's  letter. 

The  reply  follows : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  21,  1065. 
Hon.  Richard  Ichord, 
Longworth  Hoiise  Office  Building. 

Dear  Dick:  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
took  the  trouble  to  read  the  pamphlet,  "How 
the  United  States  Got  Involved  in  Vietnam," 
by  Robert  Scheer,  and  also  took  the  trouble 
to  give  me  your  evaluation  of  It. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  al- 
leging the  authenticity  of  everything  Mr. 
Scheer  says.  However,  this  material  is  re- 
ceiving widespread  publication,  not  only 
through  this  pamphlet  but  in  other  publica- 
tions, and  deserves  review  and  analysis  by 
those  concerned  with  our  role  In  Vietnam. 
Only  by  such  review  and  analysis,  not  Just 
of  this  but  of  other  pertinent  material,  can 
we  reach  an  understanding  of  history  and 
avoid  some  of  the  errors  of  the  past.  We  all 
know  how  difficult  It  is  to  get  reliable  Infor- 
mation on  controversial  issues  such  as  Viet- 
nam, sometimes  even  from  Government 
sources.  While  I  do  not  share  the  view  of 
mj  Republican  colleagues  that  "The  figures 
that  are  fed  to  the  press  and  the  public  by 
the  administration  contradict  each  other 
and  surpass  beiler*  (Vietnam — Some  Ne- 
glected Aspects  of  the  Historical  Record- 
Issued  by  the  Republican  Conference  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Avig.  25,  1965), 
I  do  agree  that  adequate  and  accurate  in- 
formation is  a  problem. 

As  to  Mr.  Scheer's  background,  as  revealed 
by  the  flies  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  I  can  understand  how  that 
would  trouble  you.  I  do  not  Intend  to  de- 
fend his  associations  and  activities,  since  I 
presume  that  he  can  do  that  more  ably  than 
I.  if  necessary.  However,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  two  points  which  you  take  Issue 
with  in  his  pamphlet. 

You  state  first  that  "the  publication  la 
flUed  with  half-truths,  distortions,  implica- 
tions, Innuendoe  and  inferences  which  lead 
one  to  believe  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  the  George 
Washington  of  Vietnam  •  •  •."  Mr.  Scheer 
Is  certainly  not  unique  In  thus  representing 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Numerous  prior  writers  have 
done  so,  of  which  I  wUl  cite  only  Robert 
Triunbull.  who  refers  to  him  thus  on  page 
204  of  his  book,  "The  Scrutable  East,"  and 
Edgar  Snow,  on  page  695  of  his  book,  "The 
Other  Side  of  the  River."  Your  own  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Its  bi- 
ography of  Ho  Chi  Minh  published  October 
25,  1957,  which  obviously  was  not  trying  to 
be  complimentary,  said,  "•  •  •  the  legendary 
figure  of  'Uncle  Ho'  was  entrenched  in  the 
minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people — not  as  » 
Communist  but  as  a  revered  father  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  myth  of  the  national  libera- 
tor was  so  effectively  instilled  that  not  even 
the  French  risked  a  personal  attack  upon 
the  name  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  they  endeavored 
to  bare  the  threat  of  communism." 

If  it  is  true  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  a  public 
image  as  a  "revered  father  of  independence" 
CM-  a  "national  liberator"  as  your  commltte* 
states,  then  attacking  Mr.  Scheer  for  saying 
It  may  not  be  very  logical.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  deal  with  the  fact,  rather  than  attack 
Mr.  Scheer. 
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Your  other  point  of  difference  with  the 
namphlet  was  that  It  "•  •  •  impUea  that 
StTtovolvement  in  Vietnam  was  the  result 
of  %  plot  carried  out  by  such  dlsttngutahed 
Americana  aa  •  •  •"  and  you  name  several 
names  I  share  your  belief  that  such  ImpU- 
cations  have  very  UtUe  foundaUon.  Again, 
however,  it  Is  a  position  taken  by  other  pre- 
Bumably  well-informed  people  and  needs  to 
tM  dealt  with.  Tot  example,  Mr.  Hllaire  du 
Berrler,  a  former  member  of  the  French  Re- 
slstance  In  Indochina,  an  employee  of  the 
O  S  S.,  an  "aide"  to  a  Diem  delegate  to  Waah- 
Ington  and  a  f reqoieet  writer  for  conservative 
Dubllcations,  la  quoted  aa  being  -•  •  •  In 
agreement  with  some  Uberal  crtttcs  <rf  Ofor 
Vietnam  policy  In  regarding  the  American 
Friends  of  Vietnam  Committee  as  having 
functioned  as  a  pro-Dlem  •Lobby*." 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Dick,  to 
tb&t  It  Is  better  to  deal  with  the  realities 
or  whatever  Scheer  says  rather  than  to  at- 
tack his  reputation  or  aaBoclatlons. 
Sincerely, 

'  George  E.  Bkown,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congres: 


*Wizardry'  on  Trial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   HEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Murray 
Kempton  writing  in  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun  on  October  20,  1965, 
reported  on  the  current  hearings  being 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  I  am  sure  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  following  article: 


(From  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and 
Sun,  Oct.  20,  1966] 
Kemfton  Sees  Wizabdbt  on  Trial 
(By  Mxirray  Kempton) 
Washington,    October    20. — In    Alabama, 
Lowndes  County  gives  every  sign  of  moving 
to  acquit   CoUle  WUklns    Jr.,   a   Ku   Klux 
Klansman  without  visible  rank,  of  mxmtor 
on  the  highway. 

And  up  here  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  \b  trying.  In  tail 
passion,  to  hang  Robert  Shelton.  imperial 
wizard  of  all  the  United  Klans,  for  fooling 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Tuscaloosa  with 
the  forged  signature  of  a  fictitious  partly  oo 
his  corporation's  checking  account.      , 

There  are  crimes  no  nation  \mder  laW  can 
brook. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
began  its  trip  through  tha  Invisible  empire 
the  way  It  begins  all  its  griiat  bccaslons,  with 
its  chairman  Invisible  behind  the  backs  of 
cameramen. 

Chairman  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  managed  at  last  to  lower  that 
curtain  and  got  over  the  formal  Insincerities 
about  how  fairly  every  fair  witness  could 
expect  to  be  treated  and  Introduced  Chief 
Investigator  Don  Appell,  to  give  us  a  sum- 
mary of  the  many  books  and  treaties  that 
exist  on  the  subject. 

Don  Appell  responded  with  a  handsome 
summary  of  the  Klan's  history;  but  he  did 
not  read  any  formal  text  of  what  wild  s\a- 
mise  had  hoped  might  be  a  freshly  discovered 
treaty  between  some  Alabama  wizard  and 
some  Alabama  Governor,  and  that  was  the 
first  disappointment.  Chairman  Willis  had 
meant  to  say  "treatise." 


AppeU  then  moved  to  the  present  tense. 
He  described  an  invisible  empire  split  rather 
like  our  own  Democratic  Party,  among  smaU 
businessmen.  Aa  always  the  Un-American 
ActlYltles  Committee  was  dealing  with  a 
menace  too  terrible  to  distract  anyone's  at- 
tention with  concrete  membership  figures; 
but  the  largest  seemed  to  be  the  United 
mans  of  America.  Robert  Shelton,  imperial 
wizard,  with  such  attendant  genU  as  the  Im- 
perial klockard,  his  propaganda  director,  and 
the  Imperial  kludd,  his  chaplain. 

We  had  begtm  In  comedy,  and  for  the 
moment  one  forgot  that  Roliert  Shelton's 
koustomers  quite  often  end  their  hours  of 
recreation  with  the  murder  of  strangers  and 
could  begin  to  reflect  how  the  country's  sense 
of  proporUon  might  be  Improved  H  Ja<* 
Valentl  could  be  Introduced  aa  Bi)eclal  klock- 
ard for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Norman  Vincent  Peale  as  resident  kludd 
of  the  Marble  CoUeglate  Church. 

There  was  put  In  exhibit  a  list  of  all  the 
Klanklaverns  known  to  exist:  the  Paul  Re- 
vere Historical  Society  of  Jacksonville;  the 
Ancient  City  Gun  Club  at  St.  Augustine;  the 
West  Orange  Sportsmen's  Club;  the  South 
Pikymarksmen's  Association  of  McComb, 
Miss.;  the  Craven  County  Improvement  As- 
sociation of  New  Bern,  N.C.;  the  Saddle  Club 
of  Bunn,  N.C. 

All  these  documents  seemed  harmless 
enough  In  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee's tradition,  which  le  to  compUe  lists 
without  ever  saying  Just  what  It  Is  the  peo- 
ple on  them  do.  But  they  must  have  terrified 
Robert  Shelton,  perhaps  Isecause  It  la  so 
much  an  article  of  the  Klan's  lalth  that  any 
list  Is  evidence  of  a  conspiracy;  and  he  seems 
to  have  decided  that  the  oommlttee  had 
him. 

He  had  promised  the  committee  on  Mon- 
day that  he  would  testify  freely  and  no 
doubt  with  patriotic  gttsto,  but  then  he  went 
off  to  lunch  at  the  congressional  with  his 
counsel  and  his  genii  and  he  came  to  the 
stand  stooped  and  sullen  under  the  mantle 
of  the  fifth  amendment. 

He  began  clutching  at  the  only  dignity 
he  had  left,  which  was  that  of  the  small, 
free  enterpriser.  "Are  you  asking  me  as  an 
Individual  or  the  president  of  a  oorporatlonf" 
he  replied  when  first  requested  to  produce 
hlfl  books  and  records.  "That  questldn  Is 
not  relevant  and  germalne  to  this  Inquiry." 
Then  Chairman  Wilus  instructed  him  to 
reply  and  he  answered  that  he  honestly 
believed  that  an  answer  might  Incriminate 
him  and  that  he  was  availing  himself  of  hi* 
rights  under  "amendments  (low  voice)  8th, 
(loud  voice)  1st,  4th  (lowered  voice),  and 
14th  to  the  Conrtltutlon  of  the  (full  beUow) 
United  States  of  America." 

There  foUowed  the  unappetizing  congres- 
sional apcrt  of  dumsy  enticements  and  clum- 
sier tatmts  to  see  how  many  different  ttmes 
a  hostile  witness  can  l>e  put  through  th« 
recital  of  his  resort  to  the  fifth  amendment. 
The  record  Is  generally  accepted  as  115  and 
was  set  by  one  of  Jimmy  Hoffa's  bravoes  un- 
der treatment  by  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
LAN,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas.  Chairman 
Willis  got  Robert  Shelton  up  to  an  unofficial 
78  by  such  Ingenious  devices  as  asking  him 
occasionally  whether  he  was  taking  the  fifth 
amendment  to  avoid  Incriminating  hlmeelf 
and  getting  the  reply,  "I  decline  to  answer, 
etc."  Shelton  was  to  be  back  today  and 
seems  a  cinch  for  the  record 


Now,  Appell  asked,  weren't  T.  L.  Mont- 
gomery and  James  J.  Hendrlx  entirely  fic- 
tional characters  and  wasn't  the  signature 
purporting  to  be  Montgomery's  that  of  Carol 
Long.  Shelton's  secretary,  and  wasn't  Indeed 
the  signature  purporting  to  be  Hendrix'  that 
of  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Shelton  herself? 

Shelton  continued  his  Utany  of  refusal  to 
answer,  and  Carol  Long  and  Mrs.  Shelton  ap- 
peared to  Join  h'm  In  involving,  among  other 
things,  that  14th  amendment  which  en- 
chanted the  South.  Then  they  all  sat  down 
and  the  committee  produced  Its  handwriting 
expert  whose  pointer  danced  over  blown-up 
photostats  of  signatures,  convincing  nobody 
of  his  proof  quite  so  much  as  the  Bheltons, 
who  were  riveted  In  the  attention  every 
KiftnamiLn  knowB  any  document  deserves  as 
evidence.  jTist  for  being  a  piece  of  paper  no 
matter  what  It  says. 

The  hour  Is  at  hand.  No  southern  jury 
will  take  this.  Mrs.  Viola  Lee  Uuzzo  Is  un- 
likely ever  to  be  avenged,  but  tJie  nrst  Na- 
tional T*n"V  of  Tuscaloosa  Is  mire  to  be.  Tow 
might  be  able  to  get  away  with  murder  but 
Just  don't  try  messing  with  a  bank. 


After  such  sport,  Don  Appell  turned  to 
the  subject  of  the  Alabama  Rescue  Fund, 
a  Klan  subsidiary  organise^  by  Shelton  In 
the  early  1960's.  Like  thoee  of  any  proper 
Alabama  corporation,  Its  checks  required  the 
slgnatiore  of  a  president  and  treMurer;  and 
Shelton,  like  any  proper  president,  had  filed 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Tuscaloosa 
as  authorized  to  draw  on  the  Alabama  Res- 
cue Fund's  account  his  signature  as  presi- 
dent and  thoee  first  of  T.  L.  Montgomery  and 
later  of  James  J,  Hendrix  as  treasurer. 


Higher  Edacation  Act  of  1965 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   MXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20. 1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  committed  to  the  war  against  poverty 
in  our  country. 

The  different  forms  poverty  takes  are 
sadly  familiar.  There  la  hunger  and 
undernourishment.  Many  schoolchil- 
dren arrive  each  day  at  school  without 
any  breakfast  and  return  h(»ne  to  din- 
ners of  peanut  butter  and  Jdly.  Th|re 
Is  chronic  HI  health.  Thera  Is  unem- 
ployment and  underemplofsmvent.  For 
too  many  Americans  there  is  no  home 
and  no  joy. 

The  causes  of  this  devastating  poverty 
are  many,  surely.  But,  at  the  heart  of 
this  problem  is  lack  of  education.  For 
lack  of  education  and  training  is  what, 
in  most  cases,  makes  it  Impossible  for  a 
person  to  qualify  for  available  Jobs.  *  It 
is  what  limits  a  mother's  knowledge  of 
how  to  budget  properly  and  how  best  to 
feed  her  family.  And,  it  is  what  inhibits 
learning  and  putting  into  practice  bene- 
ficial health  measures. 

A  National  Teacher  Corps,  specially 
trained  and  dedicated,  can  be  one  of  the 
best  Instruments  for  providing  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  tn  our  urban  and  rural 
slums  with  the  kind  of  education  they 
need  to  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  proposed 
by  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Is 
patterned  after  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  would 
give  highly  motivated  individuals  who  are 
now  teachers,  or  who  want  to  become 
teachers,  the  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country  and  their  feUow  man  by  teach- 
ing the  children  of  our  poor. 

Basically,  the  program  would  operate 
in  this  way. 

First,  members  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers Corps  will  be  specially  trained  and 
oriented  for  teaching  service  in  schools 
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numbers  of  underprivileged 
Bqiilpped  with  these  special 
skills,  and  with  a  broad  under- 
of  the  problems  of  the  under- 
.  they  will  be  ready  to  go  into 
a  teach. 

in  these  schools,  the  members 
Ifational  Teaching  Corps  will  ap- 
training  to  help  give  edu- 
underprivUeged  youngsters  the 
enriched  learning  experiences 
in  order  to  bridge  the  heritage 
Understanding  the  children's 
.  the  teachers  will  be  better 
prepared  to  teach  these  stu- 
academic  skills  that  must  be 
to  be  successful  in  school  and 
nd  to  begin  to  enjoy  both.    And, 
introduce  their  pupils  to  the  re- 
world  of  mltural  life  around 
life  which  heretofore  has  been 
)r  unknown. 

to  attract  a  wide  variety  of 

teachers,  and  also,  to  train  a 

of  teachers,  the  membership 

Ifational  Teacher  Corps  will  com- 

experienced  teachers  and  col- 

who  wish  to  be  teachers. 

experienced  teachers  will  work  in 

singly  or  as  members  or  leaders 

teams.    They  will  contribute 

the  schools  in  which  they  will 

to  the  young  would-be  teach- 

eir  side. 

classrooms    of    the    disad- 
the  experienced  teachers  will 
many  years  of  teaching.    The 
and  youth  they  teach  will  have 
of  being  instructed  by 
who  have  had  a  wide  range 
experience   and  a  deep 
of  the  art  of  teaching, 
young  teacher-interns  in  the 
these    experienced    teachers 
serve  as  instructors  through 
in-service    training    programs 
out  in  cooperation  with  institu- 
hlgher  education.    They  would 
teach  these  young  teacher-in- 
Lssroom  skills  while  these  young 
are  actually  on  the  job  in  the 
3f  the  underprivileged. 
«acher-intems,   for  their  part, 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  to 
of   the   disadvantaged, 
original  and  fresh  ideas  and  ap- 
will  stimulate  an  atmosphere 
about  learning  which  can- 
but  communicate  itself  to  chil- 
youth  who  need  to  be  convinced 
value,  wonder,  and  pleasure  of 
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TeacHer  interns  who  will  already  have 
would  also  be  continviing 
at  a  nearby  institution  of 
ducation  while  they  are  actually 
At  the  end  of  their  2  years  of 
in    the    Corps    teacher-interns 
able  to  have  earned  an  advanced 
n  education.     With  this  degree, 
training  in  the  teaching  of  the 
and  their  actual  2  years 
this  knowledge,  members  of 
Teacher  Corps  would  be  well 
to  teach  underprivileged  chil- 
.  is  a  group,  they  would  also  pro- 
valuable  supply  of  well-prepared 
eachers  for  America's  youth. 
the   cost   of    the   program 
borne  entirely  by  the  Federal 


Government,  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  will  not  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  but 
will  be.  In  effect,  a  part  of  the  local 
school  system..  Federal  funds  will  go  to 
the  local  education  agency  which  wlU 
pay  the  Teacher  Corps  members  and  di- 
rectly supervise  them. 

The  pay  of  the  teacher  in  the  Teacher 
Corps  will  be  the  same  as  for  teachers 
in  the  local  school  system.  Members  of 
the  Corps  who  are  experienced  will  be 
paid  the  same  as  a  teacher  with  similar 
training,  experience  and  duties  in  the 
local  system  plus  an  extra  amount  if  they 
are  leading  a  teaching  team.  Teacher- 
interns  will  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  scale  at  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  the 
local  agency  for  full-time  teachers  in  a 
particular  school  and  grade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  offers  a  concrete  plan  for  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  quality  of  education  in 
our  schools. 

It  will  also  stimulate  respect  for  learn- 
ing on  the  part  not  only  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters,  but  also  on  the  part  of  youths 
and  citizens  in  all  parts  of  America. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  tnist  that  the  Qule  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  defeated. 


Let's  Take  a  Real  Good  Look  at 
j  Plastic  Pipe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  arisen  a  substantial 
Federal  interest  in  the  use  of  ABS  plastic 
pipe  and  fittings  for  DWV  plumbing  sys- 
tems in  residential  and  other  structures. 
So  profound  is  the  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  this  question  that  even  the 
vocabulary  is  a  stumbling  block  to  one  of 
the  uninitiated,  like  myself.  The  letters 
DWV  stand  for  drain,  waste  and  vent, 
and  describe  the  plumbing  system,  with 
Its  pipe  and  fittings,  which  is  used  for 
these  purposes  in  a  structure.  The  let- 
ters ABS  stand  for  "acrylonitrile-buta- 
diene-styrene."  I  trust  that  a  layman 
such  as  myself  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
Is  unable  to  pronounce  the  name  of  this 
complicated  chemical  compound. 

The  area  of  legitimate  and  proper  Fed- 
eral concern  with  this  problem  has  sev- 
eral dimensions. 

A  very  important  one  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration— FHA — must  lay  down  condi- 
tions under  which  it  will  approve  the  in- 
surability of  home  loans.  I,  for  one, 
have  become  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
increased  rate  at  which  homes  are  being 
repossessed  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  terms  of  the  FHA  home  loan  pro- 
gram. Certainly  cur  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  deeply  and  justifiably 
concerned  with  the  materials  that  go  in- 
to FHA-insured  homes. 

To  my  dismay,  however,  I  have  learned 


that  in  some  instances  negligence  exista 
in  properly  safeguarding  FHA  home 
loans.  For  example,  homes  are  being 
built  today  in  certain  sections  in  this 
country  wherein  the  builder  has  failed  to 
provide  the  homeowner  with  a  5-year 
warranty  which  he  Is  required  to  give 
under  Use  of  Materials  Bulletin  No. 
UM-33,  dated  December  15,  1961,  of  the 
Architectural  Standards  Division,  FHA. 
Specifically,  the  builder  must,  under  pro- 
visions of  this  bulletin,  furnish  a  properly 
executed  warranty  to  the  homeowner 
which  provides  that  the  builder  will  "re- 
pair or  replace  any  part  of  ABS  plastic 
vent  and  drainage  system,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'system,'  installed  during 
construction  in  the  house  built  by  seller 
on  the  aforementioned  lot,  which,  during 
a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  ini- 
tial occupance  of  original  piurchaser, 
proves  to  be  defective  in  material  or 
workmanship,  provided  that  the  defect 
shall  be  material  to  the  /Intended  use  of 
the  system  and  shall  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  normal  domestic  usage  for 
which  the  system  was  intended." 

The  sad  commentary  is  that  in  many 
instances  the  builder,  the  mortgage 
lender,  the  purchasing  public,  and  others 
are  totally  unaware  of  this  FHA  require- 
ment. Cases  have  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention in  which  none  of  the  parties  in- 
volved had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  the 
FHA  requirement  of  a  5 -year  warranty 
for  ABS  plastic  drainage  and  vent  pipe 
and  fittings. 

This  lack  of  awareness  of  the  5 -year 
warranty  requirement  in  our  building 
community  is  not  surprising.  Already 
one  manufacturer  of  ABS  plastic  pipe 
has  been  sent  a  warning  letter,  as  of 
July  29,  1965,  from  FHA  Commissioner 
Philip  N.  Brownsteln  for  circulating  mis- 
leading advertising  and  statements  rela- 
tive to  FHA's  acceptance  of  building  ma- 
terials. The  company  involved  in  tliis 
case  stated  In  its  advertising  copy  that  its 
plastic  pipe  was  "FHA-accepted." 

Even  more  astonishing  to  me — an  item 
which  the  Commissioner  could  not  take 
official  notice  of — was  the  preposterous 
claim  by  this  manufacturer  that  his  plas- 
tic pipe  Is  "never  affected  by  chemical 
action  of  household  waste  or  drain 
cleaners  or  by  boiling  water." 

For  example.  In  the  case  of  ABS  plas- 
tic pipe  canylng  a  different  brand  name, 
I  have  seen  Installation  instructions  Is- 
sued by  the  manufacturer  describing 
this  pipe  as  an  unsatisfactory  conductor 
at  72°  F.,  for  such  familiar  agents  as  ace- 
tic acid,  ammonia — both  wet  and  dry- 
benzene,  borax,  chloroform,  manufac- 
tured gas,  iodine,  naphtha,  and  a  long 
list  of  other  materials  Including  the 
familiar  cleaning  compoimd,  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Does  ABS  plastic  pipe  mean  one  thing 
In  the  case  of  this  latter  pipe  and  some- 
thing entirely  different  in  the  case  of  the 
manufacturer  cited  in  the  letter  of  Com- 
missioner Brownsteln? 

As  recently  as  September  27  of  this 
year,  the  independent  testing  laboratory, 
Smith-Emery  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  de- 
scribes the  results  obtained  by  submerg- 
ing specimens  of  ABS  plastic  pipe  in 
separate  containers  of  28  different  mate- 
rials for  a  period  of  48  hours.   To  me,  the 
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leaDy  dlstm-blng  observation  Is  the  n\mi- 
ber  of  materials  which  soften  the  plas- 
tic pipe  to  the  point  of  disintegration  In 
only  half  the  time  allowed  for  testing, 
that  is,  24  hours.  Materials  having  this 
effect  included  such  diverse  substances 
BS  Fireproof  Energine,  a  Chicago-made 
household  cleaner,  creosote,  a  spot  re- 
mover, Sears  paint  and  varnish  remover, 
and  oil  of  cloves. 

Cutex  nail  polish  remover  visibly  at- 
tacks plastic  pipe  In  1  minute  and 
eventually  will  completely  dissolve  It. 
The  same  source  tells  as  that  Absorblne, 
Jr.,  will  swell  and  soften  ABS  plastic 
pipe,  as  will  snail,  slug  and  bug  killer. 

Metal  Klean,  manufactured  by  a  Chi- 
cago firm,  Is  used  by  housewives  to  re- 
move baked-on  grease  from  pots  and 
pans  and  other  cooking  utensils.  It  visi- 
bly attacks  ABS  plastic  pipe  in  2  minutes, 
as  does  Fireproof  Energine.  Acetone  does 
the  job  In  half  the  time.  All  these  ma- 
terials, given  sufficient  time,  will  dissolve 
ABS  plastic  pipe. 

The  kitchen  sink,  or  other  household 
drain.  Is  a  common  depository  for  car- 
buretor and  parts  cleaners.  Two  differ- 
ent brands,  one  manufactured  In  Cleve- 
land and  the  other  In  Los  Angeles,  were 
found  to  produce  swelling,  softening, 
cracking  and  eventual  deterioration  In 
ABS  plastic  pipe. 

A  problem  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
Is  raised  by  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  designated  as 
Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  64,  re- 
vised edition  of  August  1963.  This  pub- 
lication is  entitled  "Subterranean  Ter- 
mites— Their  Prevention  and  Control  In 
Buildings."  Authorship  Is  attributed  to 
three  people  from  the  Forest  Service. 
On  page  9  of  this  publication,  we  read: 

Many  noncellulose  materials.  Including 
plastics,  may  be  jienetrated  and  damaged  by 
termites,  even  though  they  do  not  serve  a« 
toed. 

A  related  question  Is  whether  ABS 
plastic  pipe  is  peculiarly  prone  to  attack 
by  gophers,  rats,  and  other  rodents. 
Apparently,  there  Is  little  or  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  rodents  find  pipe  and 
other  materials  made  of  plastic  tasty  or 
valuable  as  a  food.  A  more  substantial 
problem  is  whether  rodents  attack  plas- 
tic materials  obstructing  their  path.  It 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  Pacific  Telephone  Co.  In  a  leafiet 
dated  Deceml)er  1961  admitted  plainly 
that  gophers  were  causing  trouble  by 
gnawing  plastic  covers  of  cables.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  company  at  that  time 
that  gophers  chewed  cables  merely  to  get 
to  the  other  side  of  an  obstruction  with- 
out going  under  or  over  it.  Or  they  may 
chew  the  cables  Just  to  keep  their  rapidly 
growing  teeth  worn  down  to  comfortable 
length. 

Possibilities  of  this  type  certainly 
Justify  the  caution  of  FHA  in  requiring 
a  5 -year  warranty  for  Installations  of 
ABS  plastic  pipe  and  fittings,  but  has 
any  further  evidence  been  developed  to 
corroborate  or  negate  the  fear  of  possi- 
ble rodent  and  termite  damage  to  plastic 
pipe  Installations? 

A  third  major  and  very  crucial  area  of 
Inquiry  concerns  the  combustibility  of 
plastic  pipe  and  the  toxicity  of  resultant 
fumes. 


There  seems  to  be  widespread  agree- 
ment among  impartial  authorities  that 
ABS  plastic  pipe  not  only  does  bum,  but 
that  the  burning  pipe  Itself  contributes 
to  the  intensity  of  the  fire  and  rapidly 
spreads  flames  throughout  the  entire 
structure.  This  observation  was  made 
by  Dale  R.  Gatlin,  a  civU  engineer  of 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  much  more  Important  problem  Is 
the  toxicity  of  plastic  pipe  when  burn- 
ing. After  all.  If  a  structure  such  as  a 
family  residence  Is  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
perhaps  matters  lltUe  whether  the  drain, 
waste,  and  vent  system  remains  intact. 
It  will  have  to  be  removed  in  any  case 
before  another  structure  can  be  erected 
on  the  same  location.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  fireman  should  lose  his  life 
battling  toxic  fumes  of  a  material  which 
need  not  have  been  used  in  the  first 
place,  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 

I  am  told  that  ABS  produces  hydro- 
cyanic acid  upon  burning,  and  that  the 
fumes  of  this  deadly  poison  have  the 
same  toxicity  as  hydrogen  cyanide, 
which  is  used  extensively  by  extermina- 
tors, and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  also  in 
criminal  executions.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
Is  described  as  "Intensely  poisonous." 

With  respect  to  the  toxicity  of  burning 
products,  apparently  it  is  rather  easy  for 
a  layman  such  as  myself  to  miss  the 
point.  All  products  of  burning  are  toxic, 
if  there  is  nothing  else  to  breathe.  Some 
products  of  burning,  however,  are  poi- 
sonous even  in  very  small  amounts.  This 
Is  true  of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  ABS 
plastic  pipe  produces  upon  burning. 

I  trust  then  that  these  questions  which 
I  have  raised  may  be  taken  to  heart  by 
the  proper  officials  within  FHA.  No  one 
is  more  aware  than  I  of  the  commercial 
Interests  that  are  Involved  on  all  sides 
In  this  dispute.  The  relatively  new  and 
untried  ABS  plastic  pipe  has  many  com- 
petitors in  the  DWV  field,  many  of  them 
old  and  well  established  and  represent- 
ing millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Invest- 
ment. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  poured  into 
recent  efforts  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  gain  approval  of  ABS  plastic  pipe  for 
DWV  systems  from  the  various  State 
and  local  code  authorities. 

This  activity  has  led  to  a  situation  In 
which  the  public  interest  will  no  longer 
be  served  by  opening  the  field  to  com- 
petition, and  relying  upon  a  Darwinian 
survival  of  the  fittest.  If  it  should  turn 
out  that  plastic  pipe  Is  as  unsatisfactory 
and  dangerous  as  some  evidence  indi- 
cates, this  result  will  Inevitably  show 
up  In  the  future,  but  what  of  the  damage 
to  thousands  of  homeowners  who  have 
been  left  unprotected?  What  of  the  tax- 
payers equity  in  FHA-insured  homes 
which  are  later  repossessed  just  at  the 
time  that  their  plastic  pipe  DWV  sys- 
tems are  ready  to  collapse? 

In  city  after  city  across  this  great 
country  in  recent  months,  code  authori- 
ties have  heard  these  questions  raised 
and  they  have  sought  a  solution.  Is 
ABS  plastic  pipe,  as  it  Is  contended, 
really  and  truly  nonreslstant  to  a  long 
list  of  common  household  materials, 
which  are  literally   flushed  down   the 


the  drain  every  day?  Are  plastic  pipe 
DWV  systems  pecxillarly  prone  to  vm- 
seen  attacks  by  termites  and  gophers  and 
other  rodents?  Does  ABS  plastic  pipe 
measure  up  in  quality,  strength,  fire  re- 
sistance, and  so  forth,  as  required  by  the 
various  State  and  local  health  and  safety 
codes?  Has  the  problem  of  the  combust- 
ibility of  ABS  plastic  pipe  ever  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  finally  resolved? 
Have  the  noxious  fimies  arising  from  a 
plastic  pipe-fire  ever  claimed  a  human 
life?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
minor  fire  on  the  entire  plumbing  system 
within  the  walls  of  a  building?  What  is 
the  effect  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  ABS  plastic  pipe  and  how  does  this 
relate  to  the  fatigue  of  the  material? 

What  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  and  dare  not  forget  is  that 
ABS  plastic  pipe  Is  manufactiued  for 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  it  is  actually  transported  in  such 
commerce.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
then  there  very  well  might  be  no  solu- 
tion to  the  dilemmas  of  so  many  plumb- 
ing code  boards  and  authorities  who  look 
In  vain  to  some  impartial  source,  any  Im- 
partial and  nationally  respected  source, 
for  trustworthy  answers  to  the  nagging 
questions  which  have  been  raised  and 
which  bear  upon  the  health  and  safety 
of  so  many  millions  of  American  citizens. 
If  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
did  not  insure  home  loans,  or  if  builders 
seeking  such  Insurance  were  not  also 
seeking  to  install  ABS  plastic  pipe  for 
DWV  systems,  then  the  U.S.  Congress 
might  well  be  Justified  in  assuming  the 
posture  of  an  ostrich.  This  Is  not  the 
case;  there  Is  here  a  question  of  national 
importance  which  has  become  a  Federal 
question  under  many  titles ;  and  the  Con- 
gress cannot  evade  its  responsibility. 

Provision  must  thetefore  be  made  for 
a  thorough  investigation,  financed  by 
Federal  money,  and  overseen  by  commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  into 
the  usability  and  suitability  of  ABS 
plastic  pipe  for  DWV  systems.  If  upon 
balance  there  Is  some  slight  charge  to 
the  taxpayer  at  the  Federal  level,  surely 
a  commensurate  saving  will  be  realized 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  or  else  a  coni- 
mensurate  saving  might  be  realized  In 
the  protection  afforded  Uncle  Sam's 
equity  in  repHJssessed  homes.  If  the  sav- 
ing is  not  measiu-able  In  money,  then  It 
certainly  will  be  even  In  the  health  and 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

ABS  plastic  pipe  must  be  tested  in  In- 
dependent laboratories  of  national  recog- 
nition. It  Is  not  enough  that  this  ma- 
terial be  tested  solely  in  tests  paid  for  by 
the  plastic  pipe  manufacturers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  competitive  products.  It 
must  be  tested  Independently  and  It  must 
be  tested  completely  to  convincing  and 
satisfactory  conclusions.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  assure  that  the  tests  are 
as  impartial  and  objective  as  they  can 
possibly  be.  If  ABS  plastic  pipe  is  shown 
to  be  trustworthy  and  dependable  and 
suitable  for  DWV  plumbing  systems,  then 
by  all  means  let  this  pipe  be  manufac- 
tured and  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce In  competition  with  proven  ma- 
terials in  the  established  American 
tradition.  But  If,  on  the  other  hind. 
this  kind  of  pipe  is  found  to  be  defective 
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and  un  satisfactory  for  the  uses  for  which 
It  Is  in  ^nded,  then  this  augixst  body  has 
no  chdce  but  to  face  up  to  Its  duty  to 
the  Aii^can  public  and  proscribe  Its 
xnanuf  bcture  for,  and  Its  shipment  In, 
Interstite  commerce;  and  likewise  its 
ellglbil  ty  for  use  in  structures  Intended 
for  FE  A  Insurance. 

Thei  e  Is  no  time  to  lose;  further  delay 
can  mi  an  only  additional  floundering  on 
the  pa  t  (tf  State  and  local  code  authori- 
ties; a  id  additional  jeopardy  of  the  pub- 
lic int  rest  In  FHA  insurance  of  struc- 
tures e  iuiK>ed  with  such  pipe. 

It  gi  les  without  saying  that  the  FHA 
cannot  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the  public 
so  Ion :  as  it  continues  to  insure  loans 
on  ans  structure  having  ABS  plastic  pipe 
DWV  ystems,  until  these  questions  are 
satisfa  itorily  suiswered.  The  FHA  policy 
and  pi  actice.  as  set  forth  in  Use  of  Ma- 
terials Bulletin  No.  UM-33.  whereby  ABS 
plastic  pipe  Is  deemed  suitable  for  use  in 
proper  ;iea  otherwise  eligible  for  FHA 
mortgi  kge  instirance,  should  be  termi- 
nated mmedlately. 

This  FHA  document  on  suitability — 
FHA  T  rse  of  Materials  Bulletin  No.  UM- 
33 — If  that  Is  the  proper  term,  of  ABS 
plastic  pipe  for  this  purpose,  must  stand 
susperded  until  reasonable  men  are 
satisflid  that  the  public  interest  is  ade- 
quatel  r  protected  through  impartial  and 
reliab!  j  independent  testing. 
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Americant     Progress     in    Texas 
Throiifh  Strong  Leadership 


BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H4N.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THj:  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.lYARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  d  BQculties  of  overcoming  prejudice, 
poverl  f,  and  discrimination  by  Texans 
of  La  in  American  descent  have  been 
largel: '  overcome  because  of  the  great 
leadei  ship  that  has  come  from  within 
this  s  sable  group  of  Texas  Mexicans. 

Con  rressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  the 
first '  'exan  of  Mexican  descent  to  serve 
in  Coi  igress,  is  one  of  those  outstanding 
men.  Another  is  Dr.  Hector  Garcia,  a 
physi(  ian  from  Corpus  Christ! ,  and  the 
found  >r  of  the  American  G.I.  Forum. 
Bexai  County  Commissioner  Alberto 
Pena,  Jr.,  has  played  a  leading  part  In 
the  p 'Ogress  of  Texas  Mexicans,  along 
with  Albert  Puentes,  chairman  of  the 
Politii  al  Association  of  Spanish-Speak- 
ing O  -ganizations. 

The  part  which  each  of  these  men 
play  i  1  the  leadership  of  Texas  Mexicans 
was  r  sported  In  the  Sunday,  October  3, 
1965,  ssue  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  on 
page  J  under  the  title  "He  Rises  From 
Siestfi  With  a  Bellyache."  Another  ar- 
ticle ( n  the  same  page  entitled  "The  Rise 
of  M  LX  Lopez,"  written"  by  the  distin- 
guish id  writer.  Bill  Porterfield,  tells  of 
the  p  ogiBss  which  has  made  Max  Lopez 
one  o:  39  postmasters  of  Mexican  descent 
In  Te  cas. 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  all  of 
these  people  in  the  progress  of  Texans 
of  Mexican  descent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tejano  Gets  Into  PoLmcs — He  Rises  From 
Siesta  With  a  Bellyache 

He  walked  down  the  Street  of  the  Sorrow- 
ing Mary,  a  Btooped-shouldered  little  m&n 
with  a  bxilbouB  nose,  acknowledging  the 
greetings  of  his  people  with  a  kindly  smile 
and  a  nod  of  his  balding  head.  In  an  earlier 
time  he  might  have  been  gentle,  barefoot 
Brother  Francis,  on  his  way  In  a  woolen  gown 
to  say  vesp)ers  for  the  Indians  at  Mission  San 
Antonio  de  Valero. 

But  the  time  was  noon  on  a  day  last  July. 
His  feet  were  shod  In  Thom  McAns,  the  peo- 
ple called  him  Commissioner  Pena,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  In  a  wash-and-wear  suit  to 
eat  cabrlto  and  talk  politics  at  Oscar  Plores" 
Continental  Cafe  In  downtown  San  Antonio. 

Yes,  politics. 

three  loud  voices 

The  stereotjrpe  of  the  sleepy  peon  beneath 
the  cactus  with  sombrero  In  hand  doesn't  fit 
anymore.  He  has  risen  from  his  siesta  with  a 
beUyache.  The  pulque  of  poverty  has  soured 
his  stomach  and  the  sting  of  prejudice  has 
stirred  him  to  listen  to  orators  and  ta^- 
nlzers.  There  are  many  who  would  lead  him, 
but  there  are  three  whose  voices  carry  like 
bugles  across  Texas.    The  triumvirate: 

UjS.  Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez,  of  San 
Antonio. 

Dr.  Hector  Garcia,  Corpus  ChrisU  physi- 
cian, founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  at 
the  American  GJ.  Forum. 

Alberto  Armendarez  Pena,  Jr..  of  San  An- 
tonio, a  Bexar  County  commissioner  and 
gruidlng  hand  of  the  Political  Association  of 
Spanish-Speaking  Organizations. 

Gonzalez,  a  tall,  felt-tongued  oratcw,  Is 
the  first  Texan  of  Mexican  descent  since 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala  to  trudge  to  political 
prominence.  The  first  Tejano  to  serve  In 
Congress,  he  was  elected  in  1961,  after  two 
terms  as  State  senator,  an  tinsuccessful  race 
for  Lyndon  Johnson's  Senate  seat,  and  one 
futile  bid  for  Governor. 

A  former  schoolteacher  and  San  Antonio 
councilman,  Gonzalez  is  a  liberal  loner  who 
relies  on  his  personal  magnetism,  not  a  poli- 
tical machine,  for  votes.  The  despair  of  or- 
ganization men,  the  darling  of  the  hombre- 
in-the-street,  Gonzalez  is  the  numero  uno. 

served  JFK  AND   LB  J 

Garcia,  a  handsome  Latin  of  51,  gained  in- 
fluence among  Mexicans  of  Texas  in  the  late 
forties  with  his  fiery  sense  of  social  Justice. 
Home  from  the  war,  he  rallied  Latin  veterans 
to  fight  for  a  better  deal  for  their  people. 

Like  Representative  Gonzalez,  Dr.  Garcia 
and  his  GJL  Forums  have  lost  the  radical  tag 
once  tied  to  them.  Garcia  has  served  on 
missions  abroad  for  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  for  President  Johnson. 

Albert  Pena  is  a  gallo  of  another  color. 
Though  he  is  gentle  in  manner,  his  political 
machinations  have  provoked  cries  of  "power- 
hungry  hoodlum"  and  "Boss  Pena"  from  Re- 
publican State  Representative  Charles  Scog- 
glns,  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally.  On  the  other  side,  men  like  AFL-CIO 
State  president  Hank  Brown  and  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Ralph  YARBORorcH  admire  Pena. 

Like  it  or  not.  when  the  Bexar  County 
commissioner  speaks,  the  more  militant  Mex- 
Icanos  listen.  Although  Pena  has  turned 
over  the  chairmanship  of  PASO  to  a  fellow 
San  Antonloan,  Albert  Puentes.  his  Influence 
has  not  diminished. 

The  triumvirate  does  not  always  hang  to- 
gether.   Dr.  Garcia  observed : 


"We're  Latins,  aren't  we?  We're  Indians, 
aren't  we,  or  a  combination  of  both?  Our 
weakness  as  a  political  force,  perhaps,  is  that 
we  are  so  diversified.  We're  white  complex- 
loned,  dark  complexioned.  We're  highly-ed- 
ucated and  UUterate.    WeTe  rich  and  poor." 

Their  styles  are  different  and  they  disagree 
on  methods,  but  the  three  speak  In  eloquent 
agreement  on  problems  which  plague  most 
of  the  2  million  Texans  of  Mexican  descent. 

They  admit  that  the  blatant  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Texas  Mexican,  as  de- 
scribed by  Edna  Ferber  in  her  book,  "Giant," 
has  softened.  The  Tejano  who  can  afford  it 
now  eats  beside  Anglos  In  restatirants,  and 
gradually  more  of  his  brothers  are  getting 
better  Jobs  and  moving  Into  better  homes  la 
neighborhoods  once  closed  to  them.  In  the 
cities,  his  sisters  sometime  marry  gringos,  and 
no  heads  are  tiimed. 

THEIR  rise  is  SLOW 

But,  they  say,  the  rise  of  the  Texas  Mexi- 
can into  the  middle  class  has  been  slow,  and 
limited  to  the  few  who  can  compete  with 
Anglos  In  education  and  professional  sklllB. 

Most  Texans  of  Mexican  descent  still  live 
behind  a  torllla  curtain  (Pena  calls  It  a  cac- 
tus curtain)  where  Illiteracy,  poverty,  and 
disease  are  common  conditions. 

Tejanos  live  in  almost  every  1  of  Texas' 
254  counties,  but  most  are  in  the  60  southern 
counties.  Draw  a  line  from  the  northern 
border  of  Reeves  County,  in  west  Texas,  to 
the  northern  border  of  Calhoun  County,  in 
southeast  Texas,  and  you  have  the  tortilla 
curtain. 

Drive  south  from  any  point  along  the  cur- 
tain and  note  how  the  concentration  of  Tex- 
ans who  speak  Spanish  thickens.  The  rood 
signs  symbolize  the  change  as  much  as  the 
cactus  and  mesqulte  and  the  ranchero  music 
on  the  car  radio.  The  "Stop"  signs  bear  a 
second  word,  "Alto."  In  the  17  counties 
along  the  Mexican  border  from  EI  Paso  to 
Brownsville,  the  population  Is  more  than  60 
percent  Tejano;  In  some  counties,  like  Starr, 
85  percent. 

The  third-largest  ethnic  group  in  Texas, 
the  Negro,  has  kept  little  of  his  African  cul- 
tural heritage.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Texas 
Mexican.  The  mother  country  Ues  Just  across 
the  border  and  the  ties  with  her  are  still 
strong. 

In  Texas  towns  near  the  border,  Spanish 
is  the  predominant  language.  About  20  per- 
cent of  the  Mexicans  in  Texas  speak  no  Eng- 
lish. If  most  prefer  to  speak  Spanish  (few 
can  read  or  write  It),  it  is  a  hybrid  tongue 
which  the  Mexican  national  belittles.  The 
Anglo  calls  It  Tez-Mex;  the  Mexican  national 
dubs  it  pocho,  which  means  discolored  w 
faded. 

A  split  personality 

The  Tejano,  for  example,  calls  a  truck  a 
trucka.  Instead  of  the  correct  troca.  When 
the  Mexican  national  refers  to  his  ootisin  in 
Texas  as  a  pocho,  the  word  takes  on  an  even 
more  derisive  connotation;  loosely  translated. 
It  means  "neither  here  nor  there." 

The  sociologist  calls  It  schizophrenia,  and 
points  out  that  in  blending  the  Spanish  and 
Indian  cultures,  and  then  in  the  rather  re- 
luctant mixing  of  the  Mexican  and  Anglo- 
American  cultures,  the  Texas  Mexican  has 
come  out  with  a  frustrating  split  personality. 

Rldictiled  by  his  cousins  across  the  border, 
abused  by  his  Anglo  countrymen,  the  con- 
ftised  Tejano  turned  inward  long  ago.  He 
has  lived.  It  has  been  said,  "In  American 
society  but  not  of  It." 

Since  World  War  n,  the  assimilation  of 
our  cultures  has  quickened.  The  taste  d 
it  has  whetted  the  Tejano's  appetite  (who 
doesn't  want  a  two-car  garage  and  a  green 
lawn?)  and  men  like  Gonzalez,  Garcia,  Pena, 
and  Fuentes,  are  pushing  him  toward  the 
table  of  plenty.  He's  not  reluctant,  for  be 
realizes  he  has  paid  dearly  because  of  this 
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separation,    partly    pushed    upon    him    and 
partly  self-imposed.  .     ^       ^  ^ 

An  education,  always  the  springboard  to  a 
better  life,  has  been  hard  for  the  Tejano 
to  get  in  our  English  language  schools.  Twice 
ta  many  Negroes  make  it  to  high  school  and 

The  I960  census  showed  23  percent  of  the 
adults  in  Texas  with  Spanish  surnames  have 
tad  no  schooling;  that  56  percent  have  had 
less  than  8  years  and  that  only  16  percent 
have  attended  high  school.  Only  4.2  percent 
have  attended  college. 

Ignorance  begs  poverty  and  statistics  tea 

the  story : 

The  median  Income  for  more  than  78  per- 
cent of  the  Mexican  families  in  Texas  is  less 
than  $5,000  a  year.  Of  this  group,  38  per- 
cent make  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Poverty,  in  turn,  appears  to  beget  numbers, 
in  spite  of  a  high  rate  of  tuberculosis  and 
infant  mortality,  the  growth  of  the  Spanish- 
surname  population  in  Texas  has  been  70 
percent  more  than  either  the  Anglo  or  Negro. 

A  third  of  this  increase  in  the  Texas  Mex- 
ican population  can  be  laid  to  immigration. 
Which  is  now  tailing  off.  But  there's  still 
the  natural  increase  in  nvunbers.  One  d 
every  four  Tejano  families  has  seven  or  more 
persons  in  it:  there  are  only  three  persons  in 
one  of  every  four  Anglo  families. 

Says  Dr.  Ramlro  Casso,  a  McAllen  physi- 
cian: 

"Rich  or  poor,  it  is  the  ciistom  for  the 
Mexican  to  marry  early.  The  senorita  of  25 
Is  an  embarrassment  to  her  famUy.  Most  of 
the  girls  marry  in  their  teens,  to  young  men, 
who,  by  American  standards,  have  few  of  the 
tools  for  making  a  mark  in  the  world. 

IN    A    REPEATING    CYCLE 

"The  young  husbands  work,  as  their 
fathers  worked,  as  common  laborers.  They 
move  their  brides  into  shotgun  shacks,  be- 
cause, like  their  fathers,  they  cannot  afford 
better  homes. 

"Being  Catholic,  they  have  many  children. 
By  the  time  they  are  in  their  late  20'8,  they 
have  a  house  full  of  children,  but.  unlike  the 
Anglo,  the  hxisband's  earning  power  has  not 
Increased  proportionately.  How  many  raises 
can  you  get  digging  ditches?  Their  children 
nmst  drop  out  of  school  to  help  provide.  The 
children  marry  as  soon  as  they  can  and  the 
whole  cycle  is  repeated  again  and  again." 

The  picture  is  unpleasant  now.  but  it  was 
worse  20  years  ago  when  Hector  Perez  Garcia 
came  home  to  Corpus  Christ!  after  the  war. 
Garcia  had  been  a  batUefleld  sxirgeon  in 
Africa,  Italy,  Southern  Prance,  and  Germany. 
He  came  out  a  major  with  the  Bronze  Star, 
eager  to  settle  into  civilian  life  and  make  tils 
mark  as  a  svirgeon.  But  healer  in  him  gave 
way  to  the  fighter,  for  he  saw  things  that 
made  his  Latin  blood  boil. 

With  all  the  laws  protecting  veterans, 
Garcia  saw  that  the  Mexican -American  GI 
was  being  discriminated  against  in  education, 
employment,  medical  attention,  and  housing. 

"I  decided,"  he  recalled,  "that  Lulac 
(League  of  Latin-American  Citizens,  formed 
In  Harllngen  in  1927)  was  too  cautious,  too 
conservative,  and  that  a  more  militant  or- 
ganization was  needed." 

In  March  of  1948,  Dr.  Garcia  founded  the 
American  GI  Porimi,  with  a  motto,  "Educa- 
tion Is  our  freedom  and  freedom  should  be 
everybody's  business." 

Chapters  sprang  up  in  towns  all  over  south 
Texas,  as  the  Forum  pounced  on  and  pub- 
licized evidences  of  discrimination  against 
Texas  Mexicans,  whether  ex-GI's  or  not. 

Back-to-school  campaigns  for  children  and 
adults  were  waged  as  the  Forum  sought  to 
end  segregation  of  Mexicans  in  the  public 
schools. 

When  a  skating  rink  in  a  State  park  barred 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent,  the  Forums  pro- 
tested; the  bars  were  removed.  When  a 
swimming  pool  at  a  military  base  was  barred 
to  Boy  Scouts  with  names  like  Juan  and 
Manuel,  Garcia  drove  to  the  scene  and  raised 


such   a   commotion   that   the    Scouta   were 
quickly  admitted. 

ABOUSQ)   UJf(.  CONSCIENCX 

Garcia  aroused  the  conscience  of  the  coun- 
try when  a  Three  Rivers  funeral  hcxne  balked 
at  admitting  the  body  of  a  Latin  soldier  to  its 
chapel.  The  soldier.  Felix  Longorla.  was 
finally  burled  with  hojaors  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Today  Fonim  chapters  are  active  In  other 
States,  particularly  In  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  California,  where  many  Mexi- 
can-Americans live. 

Although  he  is  national  board  chairman. 
Dr.  Garcia  now  gears  down  his  participation 
In  the  Forum.  It  Isn't  because  he  thinks  the 
battle  is  won.     He  said: 

"My  people  no  longer  face  discrimination 
In  the  schools  or  cafes  and  other  public 
places. 

"But  they  have  little  more  than  token  rep- 
resentation on  our  Juries  and  In  our  Govern- 
ment bodies. 

"Because  of  our  lack  of  voice  In  govern- 
ment, even  in  towns  and  counties  where  we 
predominate,  we  are  victimized.  The  poll 
tax  In  Texas  has  disfranchised  more  Mexi- 
cans than  Negroes  and  the  new  redistrictlng 
has  but  one  motive — to  prevent  future  oflSce 
holders  of  Mexican  descent. 

"We  are  still  exploited  as  cheap  laborers, 
and,  oh  yee.  there  Is  still  social  discrimina- 
tion. But  I  don't  give  a  damn  about  that 
part." 

He  said  frankly  that  he's  weary  and  wants 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  medical 
practice  and  family. 

HISTORICAL  PHEjrmiCX 

A  hint  of  discouragement  crept  into  his 
voice  when  he  said:  "Perhaps  the  source  of 
our  separation  la  based  on  a  historical 
prejudice.  You've  forgiven  the  Germans  for 
giving  us  hell  twice.  You've  forgiven  the 
Japs  for  bombing  us  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
you're  willing  to  coexist  with  the  Russians 
who  want  to  bury  us.  But  you  haven't  for- 
given us  for  the  Alamo,  even  though  we  were 
here  first." 

After  fighting  the  good  fight  for  so  many 
years,  the  doctor  may  be  a  bit  bitter  over  the 
turn  the  battle  has  taken.  For  today's  more 
militant  Tejanos  are  saying  the  same  things 
about  the  GI  Forum  that  Dr.  Garcia  said 
about  LULAC  in  the  late  forties — It  is  too 
conservative. 

Those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  mostly  In 
PASO,  which  grew  out  of  the  Viva  Kennedy 
clubs  of  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 

But  Pena  Is  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
Forum's  limitations  are  in  its  charter,  not  in 
Its  leadership. 

"PASO  Is  a  political  action  group."  Pena 
said.  "The  Forum  is  not.  Its  charter  pre- 
vents it  from  endorsing  political  candidates 
or  a  party. 

"But  no  Mexlcano  should  forget  what  the 
Forum  did  for  us  after  the  war.  It  deserves 
the  credit  for  knocking  down  the  barriers 
that  separated  our  schoolchildren.  The 
nucleus  of  PASO's  leadership  came  out  of 
the  Forum.  I  wm  a  member  of  the  Forum 
and  still  am." 

Dr.  Garcia  was  a  member  of  PASO  until 
1963.  when  he  bolted  the  State  convention 
after  charging  that  Pena  had  allowed  the 
Teamsters  union  to  gain  control  of  the  or- 
ganization. He  was  referring  to  the  Team- 
ster-PASO  coalition  that  swept  for  the  first 
time  in  Texas  history,  an  all -Latin  council 
Into  power  In  Crystal  City  in  1962. 

PASO  was  proud  of  Its  "showpiece"  In 
Crystal  City,  but  not  for  long.  The  mavor, 
Juan  Cornejo.  a  stubby  Teamsters  agent  with 
a  limited  education,  bickered  and  fought 
with  his  council  members,  none  of  whom' 
had  a  high  school  education.  By  the  end  of 
the  2-year  term,  only  Comejo  and  Manuel 
Maldanado  remained  on  the  council,  and 
they  had  become  enemies. 
Comejo,  fired  by  the  Teamsters,  lost  favor 


with  PASO  and  was  easHy  defeated  earlier 
this  year  by  an  aroused  coaUtloa  of  An^^os 
and  Latins. 


IN    XZTROSFECT 

If  PASO  and  the  Teamsters  had  not  moved 
Into  Crystal  City  with  Comejo  and  ocanpany. 
It  la  unlikely  that  the  Anglo  power  struc- 
ture, which  made  up  only  15  percent  of  the 
population,  woxUd  have  Invited  the  Latins 
to  slxare  city  hall. 

But  Garcia  said  in  retrospect: 

"PASO  has  become  a  bad  word  In  the 
papers.  The  Anglo  lives  In  fear  and  I  feel 
sorry  fca-  him.  He  Uvea  in  fear  of  the  Negro, 
the  Mexican,  the  Catholic,  and  I  suppose, 
the  Jew." 

Crystal  City  shook  the  Anglo  In  south 
Texas  all  right,  but  scone  say  it  shook  him 
to  the  realization  he'll  have  to  Join  with  the 
emerging  peon  rather  than  pushing  him 
back. 

Pena,  who  is  not  about  to  bury  PASO,  al- 
though he  has  stepped  down  as  State  chair- 
man, said  of  Dr.  Garcia: 

"I've  had  my  differences  with  Garcia,  but 
we  can't  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence 
very  long  because  we  want  the  same  things 
for  our  jjeople. 

"The  good  doctor's  heart  is  In  the  right 
place  and  It  always  wlU  be.  He's  done  a  lot 
for  the  Mexlcano  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
and  he  still  has  Influence  and  power  among 
us." 

Thx  Hist  OF  Max  Lopxz 
(By  Bill  Porterfield) 
"The  army  made  me  realize  I  could  take 
my  place  beside  the  Anglo."  The  dialog 
began  with  men  like  Max  Lopez.  One  day 
last  June.  Max.  whose  papa,  madre  grande 
and  i>adre  grande  followed  Pancho  Villa's 
ragtag  army,  sat  in  the  Woodsboro  Post  Office 
and  tried  to  explain  how  It  began.  In  doing 
so,  he  told  as  much  about  the  town,  and 
about  south  Texas,  as  he  did  about  himself. 

Woodsboro  is  a  pleasant  little  farm  and 
ranch  town  between  Victoria  and  Corpus 
ChrisU.  Most  of  the  blackland  farms  have 
mailboxes  with  German  or  Bohemian  names 
on  them,  while  the  cattle-guard  gates  to  the 
ranches  display  names  like  O'Connor, 
O'Brien.  McCann.  The  people  who  work  on 
the  farms  and  ranches  live  on  the  north  side 
of  town,  where  the  hoxises  are  more  modest. 
They  answer  to  names  like  Hernandez  and 
Morales. 

Max  a  short,  stocky  Lopez  with  the  Aztec  In 
his  veins,  works  in  the  post  office.  He  doesn't 
sort  letters  or  sweep  the  floor  or  anything 
like  that.  He  runs  the  place.  Max  Is  <he 
acting  postmaster,  and  if  all  goes  wtSl  In 
Woodsboro  and  Washington,  he'll  get  the  Job 
permanently.  There  are  only  38  other  post- 
masters of  Mexican  descent  in  Texas. 

The  post  oflBce  sits  behind  the  Rlskln  Drug- 
store, now  closed,  where  Max  got  his  start 
30  years  ago  as  a  $7-a-week  cleanup  boy. 
During  the  last  few  years.  Max  has  often 
pinched  himself  in  disbelief  at  his  good  for- 
tune. He  wUl  never  stop  thanking  the  ghost 
of  his  father  for  deserting  VUla's  army  to 
follow  other  wetbacks  into  Texas. 

Max's  father,  Maxiamo,  was  the  eon  of 
Alejandro  and  Ramona  Mendoza  Lopez,  of 
the  Villa  caballeria,  Maxiamo  grew  up  to 
bugle  calls  and  battle  cries.  When  his  father 
drowned  In  the  Rio  Grande,  his  mother 
stayed  on  with  Villa  as  a  camp  follower.  But 
Maxiamo  quit  Villa  when  Pancho  ordered  him 
to  execute  a  fsirmer  who  refused  to  turn  over 
his  land  to  the  bandit. 

crosses  BORDER  INTO  TEXAS 

Maxiamo  probably  woxild  have  shot  the 
farmer  If  the  farmer  had  not  been  his  friend. 
Anyway,  he  took  his  mother  and  croseed  the 
border  into  Texas  to  work  as  a  vaquero. 

Max.  christened  Maxlmiano.  was  bom  in 
1923  on  the  O'Brien  ranch  a  few  miles  from 
Woodsboro.  Old  Doc  Dodson  delivered  him. 
This  was  unusual,  perhaps  a  portent  of  the 
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support  the  family.  Max  went  to 

Slimmer  for  G.  A.  Rlskin,  a  small. 

man  who  ran  the  drugstore  and 

on  the  square.    Max  liked  Old 

and  worked  hard  to  please  him. 

with  some  humor,  working 

with  Rlskin  and  the  projectionist 

all  references  to  President  Rooee- 

news  reels. 

in  September  Rlskin  turned 
adced,  "What  are  you  doing  work- 
7    Hasnt  school  started?" 
r,"  replied  Max,    "But  I'm  not  go- 


Sc!  tool. 


back  to  school.  I  cant  work  for 
If  I  can't  work,  I  won't  be  able  to 
$T  a  week." 

Rlskin  got  red  in  the  face. 
qvilt  school,  m  fire  you.     Go  back 
llooks.    I'll  pay  you  $7  a  week  just  to 
he  ffvenlngs." 

time  Max  reached  high  school,  he 

I  >nly  ■"Mexican"  In  his  class.    "About 

things  I  iremember  being  left  out  of 

^  and  oportv— and  the  latter  had 

to  do  with  my  being  Mexican.     I 

play  on  the  teams,  but  iir.  Rlskin 

He   thought   games   were   a 

time.    Besides,  I  had  to  work  in  the 

But  that's  no  complaint.     I  was 

_  work." 

le  was  graduated  from  Woodsboro 

>1.  Max  Joined  the  Army,  became 

.  medical  corpeman.    He  came  out 

s^geant  In.  1946,  with  no  Intention  of 

to  Texas  for  good. 

SCH^LS  AND  ARMT  CHANGED  OUTLOOK 

I  got  my  high  school  diploma,"  he 

mew  I  wouldn't  have  to  pick  cotton 

B  like  moet  other  Mexicans.    But 

that  the  highest  thing  I  could 

was  maybe  working  as  a  grocery 

something  like  that.     And   I  was 

!»  do  that. 

he  Army  taught  me  that  I  did  not 

lerve  the  Anglo.    It  made  me  realize 

ake  my  place  beside  him.    So  when 

was  up,  I  wasnt  going  to  retxirn 

The  air  smelled  difTerent  when  I 

Texas  line.    It  was  stifling." 

his  father-in-law,  Leon  GJonzalez,  a 

Refiigio  County  farmer,   insisted 

return  hcane.  Max  told  him.  "No. 

want  to  sound  ungrateful.    Lots  of 

Te  been  good  to  me  back  home,  but 

live  and  work  where  I'm  known  as 

an  American  citizen,  not  Max  the 

i  want  freedom  and  choice — to  eat 

where  I  want  to  eat,  and  all  the 

rant  It  fOT  my  kids." 

father-tn-law  prevailed,  and  Max 
to  work  on  a  pipeline  gang  for 
an  hour. 

Pedro  Moya  hired  him  at  $25  a  week 
ge  a  little  grocery  and  cantina.    The 
hired  Max  away  from  Moya  (at  $5  a 
0  and  put  him  behind  their  meat- 
Roy  Carpenter,  another  grocer  In 
$35  and  Max  went  with  him. 
1  he  lime,"  Max  recalled.  "I  was  mak- 
trying  to  Improve  myself." 
Carpenter  recognized  Max's  potential  and 
ottered  Tto    help   him   get    a   position    with 


the  Odom  Lumber  Co.,  where  he  co\ild  earn 
more. 

Max  started  with  Odom  as  a  truckdrlver 
and  yardman,  worked  himself  up  to  book- 
keeper and  then  manager.  In  1958,  he  and 
a  silent  partner  bought  the  company. 

And  all  the  time.  Idax  was  politicking.  He 
ran  for  the  school  board  In  1953  and  was 
elected.  He  is  stUl  on  the  board — the  first 
trustee  of  Mexican  descent  In  the  town's  his- 
tory. And  because  of  Max's  Influence,  the 
Woodsboro  schools  were  among  the  first  to 
integrate  In  Texas.  It  was  done  with  grace. 
Max  and  Joe  Espinoza  started  a  GJ.  Porum 
chapter  In  Refugio  County,  campaigned  hard 
among  the  Mexican  settlements  of  three 
counties  for  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

MANY    CHANGES    IN    THE    TOWN 

The  town  Just  Is  not  the  same  since  Maxi- 
amo  Lopez  first  rode  through  It  45  years  ago. 
A  Tejano  can  eat  in  any  cafe  in  the  county 
and  you  seldom  hear  the  word  "greaser"  any- 
more. Dave  Quintero,  a  merchant  of  Mexi- 
can descent,  is  on  the  city  council.  He  and 
Max  are  big  shots  in  the  Lions  Club.  Gil- 
bert "Poor  Mexican"  Elizando,  who  likes  to 
drink  beer  and  play  dominoes  in  Sanchez's 
catlna,  is  respected  for  his  ability  to  deliver 
votes  In  "Mexican"  town. 

There  are  still  some  hangovers  from  the 
old  days.  Alfonso  Lopez,  who  became  a  cu- 
randero to  hex  Poor  Mexican  (after  Gilbert 
bested  him  In  a  beer  joint  brawl)  but  found 
it  was  more  profitable  to  "heal,"  Is  giving 
Dr.  Koontz  some  competition.  Some  Anglos 
privately  complained  when  the  county  swim- 
ming pool  in  Refugio  was  opened  to  Tejanos, 
and  you  will  still  see  segregated  seating  at 
some  school  proms.  But  the  barriers  are 
falling. 

One  night  In  1960,  Max's  daughter,  Ann, 
telephoned  home  in  tears  to  ask  him  to  come 
after  her.  She  was  attending  a  party  with 
her  Anglo  classmates.  They  had  been  play- 
ing a  game  which  had  the  boys  taking  the 
girls  on  walks  outside  the  house.  The  bojrs 
had  asked  every  girl  except  Ann  to  walk  with 
them.  Ann  will  never  forget  the  humili- 
ation of  that  night.  On  the  other  hand, 
Max  will  never  forget  the  telephone  call  from 
Elmer  Norris,  the  local  barber,  in  1961. 

"Max,"  Elmer  drawled  into  the  mouth- 
piece, "next  time  you  need  a  haircut,  don't 
drive  all  the  way  to  Refugio.  Come  on  over 
to  see  me." 

"Elmer,  do  you  realize  what  you're  doing?" 
Max  asked  In  astonishment. 

"Yep."  Elmer  said. 

A  lew  days  later  Max  Lopez  sat  down  In 
Elmer  Norris'  barber  chair  and  the  town 
talked.  Elmer  lost  some  customers  to  other 
barbers,  but  not  many.  There  Is  another 
barber  across  the  street  now.  but  Elmer's  do- 
ing all  right. 
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Mass  Meeting  in  New  York  on  Behalf 
of  Lithuania — November  13,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
F>ast  several  years  the  Presidents  Issued 
proclamations  designating  a  certain 
period  as  Captive  Nations  Week  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  conditions  of  mil- 
lions of  persons  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  Presidents  urged  them  to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  just  aspirations 


of  all  people  for  national  independence 
and  human  liberty. 

Liithuanla,  a  Baltic  State,  Is  among 
those  nations  that  are  captives.  On 
April  27,  1965, 1  introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  399  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
Instruct  the  XJB.  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion before  that  body  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States;  the  return  of  exiles  from  these 
nations  from  slave-labor  camps  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  the  conduct  of  free 
elections  in  these  nations. 

In  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  national  self-determination, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  firmly  and  con- 
sistently stood  by  Its  declared  policy  of 
nonrecognltion  of  the  forcible  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Lithuania  Is  still  fighting  for  her  very 
existence.  In  order  to  better  focus  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  plight  of  the  brave 
Lithuanian  people,  a  mass  meeting  will 
be  held  In  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  on  Saturday,  November  13, 
1965,  at  noon.  All  liberty-loving  people 
are  urged  to  attend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  notice 
of  this  meeting  entitled  "An  Appeal  to 
Lithuanians,  Their  Descendants  and 
Friends  of  Lithuania,"  be  published  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

An  Appeal  to  LrrHiTANiANS,  Thzir  Descend- 
ants AND  FBXKNDS   of  LITHUANIA 

As  Lithuanians,  fhelr  descendents  or 
friends  of  Lithuania,  we  need  no  reminder 
of  the  present  situation  of  that  nation.  Her 
oppression  is  recorded  by  recent  history— 
her  people  have  suffered  under  the  rule  of 
Soviet  colonialism  for  the  pest  25  yean. 
Time,  unfortuantely.  Is  working  against  her. 
Unless  we  organize  now,  in  a  dynamic  mass 
demonstration  In  her  behalf,  scientific  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  Soviets  will  liquidate 
the  Lithuanian  character  and  Lithuania  will 
disappear  fitxn  the  face  of  this  earth.  All 
too  fresh  In  our  memory,  is  the  fate  of 
other  ethnic  groups  within  the  Soviet  em- 
pire that  have  been  Uberated. 

Events  of  the  past  year  indicate  that  the 
time  is  ripe  now  for  a  mass  demonstration. 
Is  there  a  better  way  to  protest  Lithuania's 
25th  year  of  subjugation  by  the  Soviets,  than 
to  hold  this  mass  meeting  of  some  20,000 
persons?  Is  there  a  more  positive  and  etf- 
f ective  way  to  teU  the  world  that  we  are 
united  for  her  freedom?  Is  there  a  better 
way  to  show  that  we  will  work  and  sacri- 
fice with  this  firm  purpose  in  mind. 

Believing  this  to  be  an  aflBrmative  ap- 
proach in  seciiring  freedom  for  Lithuania, 
a  conunittee  to  organize  this  mass  demon- 
stration was  fonned.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  the  leaders  and  members  of  all  the 
Lithuanian  organizations  throughout  the 
free  world. 

The  mass  meeting  will  be  held  in  Madi- 
son Sqiiare  Garden,  New  York,  N.Y.,  oa 
Saturday,  November  13,  1965,  beginning  a* 
noon.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  demon- 
BtraUon  wUl  be  to  protest  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  Llthixanla'S  lose  of  independence. 
The  theme  of  the  raUy  will  be  an  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  menaber  states  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Ck>mmlttee  ctf  34  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  Lithuania's  subjugation.  Representatives 
of  the  various  missions  to  the  UJ*.  will  1* 
invited  as  well  as  church  leaders,  union  rep- 
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resentatives,   various  veterans'   groups,   and 
State  and  Federal  Government  leaders. 

A  full  page  advertisement  in  the  Simday 
New  York  Times,  signed  by  members  of  the 
above  groups,  wiU  appear  in  conjunction 
with  the  demonstration.  The  advertisement 
^11  present  Lithuania's  plight  In  a  factual 
(jid  concise  manner.  A  memorandum 
would  be  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
"Committee  of  24"  Investigating  colonlaUsm. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  this 
mass-rally.  By  this  means,  and  others  con- 
templated, it  is  conceivable  that  we  can  com- 
pel the  United  Nations  to  take  positive  ac- 
Uon  in  Lithuania's  behalf.  Only  throvigh 
this  show  of  purpose,  can  the  general  public 
stir  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  LLto 
desired  action. 

As  Lithuanians,  or  friends  of  Lithuania, 
each  of  us  has  an  Interest  In  this  movement. 
The  issue  is  freedom,  we  cannot  take  any 
other  course.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  support. 
actively  participate,  aid  In  the  financing,  and 
bring  the  project  to  fruition. 

Others  wiU  not  carry  the  banner  for  Lithu- 
ania's independence  imless  we  demonstrate 
clearly  that  we  want  it,  that  we  will  fight 
for  it,  that  we  will  sacrifice  for  it. 

Success  depends  on  your  support  and  par- 
ticipation. Inquiries  and  financial  contri- 
butions should  be  forwarded  to:  Committee 
To  Restore  Lithuania's  Independence,  29 
West  57th  Street,  10th  floor.  New  York,  N.Y., 
10019.  telephone  code  212  752-0099. 

CoMMrrTEK    To    Restobk    Ltthuania's 
IndCpendence. 


Report  on  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  Is  nearly 
at  an  end  and  I  Intend  at  this  time  to 
summarize  the  impwrtant  legislative  ac- 
complishments that  Congress  has  made 
In  the  last  10  months. 

Naturally,  I  cannot  include  every  bin 
enacted  into  law  this  year,  but  I  do  want 
to  take  note  of  the  legislation  now  wi 
the  statute  books  that  is  important  na- 
tionally and  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa. 

Some  bills  have  passed  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  but  not  both,  and 
may  receive  final  approval  next  year. 
However,  I  am  including  In  this  simimary 
only  the  legislation  that  passed  both 
Houses  and  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive sessions  of  Congress  In  history,  al- 
though many  of  the  proposals  enacted 
Into  law  this  year  have  been  pending 
for  several  years. 

A  summary  of  congressional  activities 
this  year  should  be  of  Interest  to  all 
citizens,  and  I  plan  to  reprint  these  re- 
marks at  my  own  exp>ense  and  mail  them 
out  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  of 
the  laws  passed  this  year,  while  of  long- 
range  significance,  will  not  go  Into  effect 
Immediately.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of 
Congress  next  year,  and  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing, will  be  to  check  closely  to  see  that 


these  new  laws  are  carefully  and  efiQ- 
ciently  administered. 

AGRICULTURAI,  AND  BUBAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  extends 
the  voluntary  feed  grains  program 
through  1969,  continues  other  Govern- 
ment farm  programs  and  provides  for  a 
cropland  adjustment  program  designed 
to  take  about  40  million  acres  out  of 
production.  The  administration  origi- 
nally recommended  only  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  feed  grains  program,  which 
was  due  to  expire  tliis  year.  However, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agricultme,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  revised  the  bill 
to  provide  for  a  4-year  extension  and 
this  was  approved  by  Congress  as  a 
whole.  The  feed  grains  program  has 
stimulated  the  Fourth  District  economy, 
both  rural  and  urban.  During  the  1964 
crop  year,  for  example,  the  program 
brought  more  than  $25  million  in  price 
support  payments  to  the  farmers  of  the 
district  and  has  Improved  the  economy 
of  every  city  and  town. 

Congress  also  passed  emergency  legis- 
lation to  aid  some  farmers  who  signed 
up  for  the  1965  feed  grains  program. 
After  the  heavy  spring  floods  In  Iowa,  I 
introduced  a  bill  providing  that  farmers 
under  the  program  would  not  lose  price- 
support  payments  if  floods  kept  them 
from  planting  their  corn  in  time,  and  a 
modified  version  of  this  bill,  the  first  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  later  became  law. 
Congress  established  a  new  program 
tmder  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  assist  rural  communities  of  5,500 
population  or  less  in  constructing  sewer 
and  water  facilities.  This  law,  a  modi- 
fied version  of  legislation  I  introduced  in 
May,  provides  for  Federal  grants  to  cover 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  local  project 
cost,  and  also  expands  the  authorization 
for  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
stration  to  aid  rural  areas. 

Congress  provided  funds  to  continue 
the  food  stamp  program  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  program, 
OF>erated  in  cooperation  with  regular  re- 
tail and  whole  sale  outlets,  is  designed 
to  help  low-income  families  Increase 
their  food  consumption.  It  was  ex- 
panded this  year  to  Include  Appanoose, 
Lucas  and  Wayne  counties,  marking  the 
first  time  any  area  In  Iowa  has 
participated. 

EDUCATION 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  authorizes  a  3-year  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  local  school  districts 
to  finance  special  education  programs  for 
pupils  from  low-inccane  families.  The 
funds  will  be  distributed  according  to  a 
formula  taking  Into  accoimt  the  number 
of  low-income  pupils  within  the  school 
district.  The  allocation  to  the  Fourth 
District  for  the  1965-66  school  year  totals 
about  $2.8  million. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  provides  for 
loans  and  scholarships  to  college  stu- 
dents, grants  for  construction  of  class- 
nx»ns  and  laboratories,  expansion  of  the 
college  work-study  program  to  aid  low- 
income  students,  assistance  to  college 
libraries  for  purchasing  books  and  other 
materials  and  establishes  a  National 
Teachers  Corps  to  aid  local  school  dis- 
tricts with  a  high  concentration  of  low- 


income  families.  According  to  prelim- 
nary  estimates,  Iowa  is  to  receive  a  total 
of  nearly  $8.5  million  under  first-year 
authorizations  in  the  law.  The  final 
amount,  however,  will  depend  on  appro- 
priations made  later. 

HEALTH  AND   MEDICAL 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  provide  for  two  related  health  in- 
surance programs  for  persons  65  or  older. 
The  basic  program,  under  the  social  se- 
curity system,  offers  hospitalization 
benefits  to  the  elderly  beginning  July  1, 
1966,  and  benefits  for  care  in  hospital- 
related  nursing  homes  effective  January 
1,  1967.  The  supplemental  program  pro- 
vides for  a  voluntary  health  insurance 
plan,  effective  July  1,  1966.  to  cover  the 
cost  of  physicians'  fees  and  other  serv- 
ices. Most  of  the  cost  of  the  basic  pro- 
gram will  be  financed  by  an  increase  in 
socal  security  taxes.  Those  enrolling  ui^- 
der  the  supplemental  plan  will  pay  a  $3 
monthly  premium,  matched  by  an  equal 
contribution  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  same  law  provides  for  a  7-percent, 
across-the-board  cost-of-living  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1965.  and  also  for  increased 
payments  under  Federal-State  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  blind,  disabled 
and  others. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  55.000  per- 
sons in  the  Fourth  District  will  be  eUgi- 
ble  imder  the  basic  health  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  that  benefit  payments  will 
total  about  $3  million  from  July  through 
December  1966.  and  about  $6  million 
during  1967.  Benefit  payments  under 
the  voluntary  plan  are  estimated  at 
about  $1  million  for  July  through  De- 
cember 1966,  and  at  about  $3  million  for 
1967.  The  Increase  in  scoial  security 
benefits,  according  to  currents  estimates, 
will  bring  an  additionaJ  $5  million  to 
the  Fourth  District  in  1966,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $6  million  in  1967. 

Congress  authorized  a  3-year  program 
for  matching  grants  for  the  planning, 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
medical  programs  to  combat  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke.  The  program 
is  designed  to  link  medical  schools  with 
local  hospitals,  cUnics  and  physicians  to 
provide  a  more  effective  flow  of  infor- 
mation (Ml  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  which  cause  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  deaths  annually  In  the 
United  States. 

Congress  extended  for  5  years  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes grants  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities for  mass  immunization  pro- 
grams against  polio,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing oough,  tetanus  and  measles. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  prohibits 
the  Illegitimate  sale  and  distribution  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  which 
can  be  harmful  to  health,  suid  fixes  strict 
penalties  for  offenses  involving  persons 
mider  21. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  authorizes  a  program  for 
grants,  loans,  and  technical  assistance  to 
areas  with  chronic  unemployment  and 
economic  growth  problems.  This  pro- 
gram exi>ands  the  Area  Redevel(H>ment 
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unf  er  which  Appanoose  and  Monroe 

were  eligible  for  assistance,  by 

provisions  for  regional  eooncanlc 

developpxent  and  aid  for  construction 

works  facilities.    Overall  plan- 

the  new  program  was  put  un- 

ivly  created  Economic  Develop- 

Ahministration. 

i]conomic  Opportiuiity  Amend- 
1965  authorized  expansion  of 
-on-poverty    program.    Among 
iilngs,    the    new    law    extends 
August   20,   1967,   the   90-per- 
contribution  to  local  corn- 
action  programs.    It  also  directs 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
Insuring  that  antipoverty 
equitably  distributed  between 
,  urban  areas. 
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OTJ3ING   AND   TRANSPORTATION 

The  bousing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  exi*ands  and  extends  programs  for 
public  lousing,  urban  renewal,  FHA  In- 
sured h  >me  loans,  construction  of  college 
,  Bst  well  as  authorizing  matching 
or  urban  water  and  sewer  proj- 


law  contains  an  amendment, 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
!  the  Marina  Gateway  lu-ban  re- 
jroject  In  Ottumwa  eligible  for 
noncas  i  grant-in-aid  credit  for  city- 
finance  i  flood  control  work.  This  credit 
will  off  >et  the  local  cost  of  the  Marina 
Gatews  y  project  and  result  In  a  substan- 
tial pn  perty  tax  savings  to  the  people 
In  the  c  ty  of  Ottimiwa. 

Cong:'ess  Increased  from  $2.9  to 
$3  bllll(  m  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
Interst  ite  Highway  System  during  fiscal 
year  19  57.  With  this  Increase,  it  is  hoped 
that  ^le  presently  planned  Interstate 
System]  can  be  completed  in  the  next  5 
years. 

Congtess  authorized  a  3-year  program 
of  reseirch  and  demonstration  projects 
for  the  development  of  high-speed,  In- 
tercity |  railroad  transportation. 
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ST7SZNZSS  AND    ITNANCE 


Ixcise  Tax  Reduction  Act  cut  Fed- 
taxes  by  about  $4.6  billion  an- 
through   repealing  or   reducing 
such  Items  as  telephone  serv- 
household  appliances. 
Tax  cuts  on  many  Items 
effect  on  July  1,  1965,  and 
vm  be  a  gradual  reduction  on 
tpxes  over  the  period  ending  Jan- 
1969.    It  Is  estimated  that  Iowa 
$47  minion  in  excise  tax  re- 
in 1966. 
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The  fetate  Technical  Services  Act  es- 
tablish !S  a  new  3 -year  program  of 
match!  ig  grants  to  the  States  for  as- 
slstanc !  In  programs  to  provide  local 
businei  5  and  Industry  with  the  latest 
scientii  Ic  and  technological  information. 
The  la  sr  Is  aimed  at  giving  businessmen 
assista  ice  In  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Agrlcu  ture  Extension  Service  aids  the 
farmer 
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[Coinage  Act  eliminates  silver  from 

ind  quarters  and  cuts  the  amount 

In  half  dollars  to  40  percent. 

was  needed  to  free  more  silver 

uses  and  to  permit  expan- 

the  coin  supply. 

Coni  Teas    repealed    the    requirement 

that  29  percent  in  gold  reserves  be  held 


against  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  order  to  free  more  gold  for 
the  United  States  to  meet  Its  foreign 
claims  on  the  dollar,  part  of  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  The  law  does  not 
affect  gold  reserves  held  against  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  the  major  form  of  VS. 
currency. 

Congress  Increased  by  $120  million  the 
amount  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion may  lend  to  small 'business  invest- 
ment corporations  and  to  State  and  local 
development  firms. 

CrvUL     RIGHTS 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  passed  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares  that  the  right 
to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account 
of  race.  The  new  law  prohibits  restric- 
tive regulations  on  voting,  and  author- 
ized the  use  of  Federal  examiners  in 
areas  where  there  is  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination against  qualified  voters. 

INTERNATIONAL     RELATIONS 

Congress  extended  for  3  years  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
the  research  arm  of  the  Government  in 
searching  for  new  methods  to  promote 
peace,  and  authorized  $30  million  an- 
nually to  finance  its  operations. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
abolishes  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, as  of  July  1,  1968,  and  establishes  a 
new  policy  under  which  persons  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  skills  and  professional  abilities. 
It  fixes  an  annual  ceiling  of  170.000  im- 
migrants from  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  an  annual  limit  of  120,- 
000  on  immigration  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  extends 
for  1  year  the  U.S.  program  for  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid.  Included  is 
a  provision  terminating  aid  to  any  na- 
tion failing  to  take  preventive  action 
against  destruction  of  American  prop- 
erty. 

Congress  authorized  $115  million  to 
finance  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  the  1966  fiscal  year.  This  law 
will  expand  the  program  so  that  about 
15,000  Peace  Corps  volunt-eers  will  be 
serving  abroad  next  year. 

GOVERNMENTAL     ORGANIZATION 

Congress  authorized  a  new  cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  problems  affecting  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas.  It  is  the  11th  Cabinet  post 
created  and  the  first  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  established  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Congress  approved  and  sent  to  the 
States  for  ratification  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  Presidential  disability 
and  continuity.  It  fixes  procedures  for 
the  Vice  President  to  serve  as  Acting 
President  if  the  President  cannot  per- 
form his  duties,  and  for  the  filling  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President  if  it  falls  vacant. 

In  the  area  of  congressional  reform, 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
rule  changes  in  January  to  facilitate 
consideration  of  legislation  that  other- 
wise might  have  remained  buried  In 
the  Rules  Committee.  A  joint  House- 
Senate  Committee  was  also  formed  to 


make  the  first  comprehensive  study  In 
20  years  on  methods  to  streamline  and 
Improve  the  work  of  Congress. 

Congress  created  an  Administration 
on  Aging  as  a  coordinating  center  for 
information  and  service  to  State  and 
local  governments  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  elderly. 

Congress  made  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault  the  Pres- 
ident, President-elect,  Vice  President, 
Vice-President-elect  and  other  officers 
in  line  of  succession.  Formerly,  these 
crimes  were  punishable  only  under  State 
law. 

LABOR 

Congress  extended  for  3  years  pro- 
grams xmder  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Act,  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
u-ith  the  skills  needed  for  obtaining 
work  in  a  more  complex  and  automated 
economy. 

Congress  amended  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  by  eliminating  a  provision 
that  reduced  annuities  of  spouses  of  re- 
tired employees  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Congress  amended  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fin  Act  by  providing  that  a  bond  fully 
protecting  imion  fimds  against  loss  due 
to  fraud  or  dishonesty  Is  suflBcient,  thus 
eliminating  a  requirement  for  excessive 
coverage  that  was  causing  unnecessary 
premiimi  payments. 

Congress  approved  a  3.6-percent  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees,  designed  to 
bring  Government  salaries  more  in  line 
with  those  paid  by  private  business  and 
industry.  The  House  rejected  a  pro- 
posed pay  boost  for  Congressmen. 

CONSERVATION 

The  Water  Quality  Control  Act 
strengthens  the  program  to  check  pol- 
lution of  streams  and  rivers  and  sets 
procedures  for  establishing  uniform  na- 
tional standards  on  regulating  water 
pollution.  It  also  expands  the  Federal 
program  for  assistance  to  local  commu- 
nities in  constructing  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

Congress  authorized  a  4-year  program 
to  control  air  pollution  caused  by  gaso- 
line- and  diesel -powered  vehicles,  and 
also  authorized  a  research  program  for 
the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  discarded  by 
individuals  and  manufacturers. 

The  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  fixes  tmiform  policies  for  utilization 
of  recreational  facilities  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits  at  multi-purpose  reser- 
voirs. 

Congress  established  a  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council  and  a  River  Basin 
Commission  to  coordinate  planning  for 
maximum  use  of  water  resources  and  to 
assist  States  in  such  planning. 

Congress  authorized  establishment  of 
the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historical 
Site  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  the  birth- 
place of  the  31st  President. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Congress  appropriated  about  $49  bil- 
lion this  session  for  defense  purposes, 
but  a  Defense  Department  cost-reduc- 
tion prc^ram,  base  closings,  and  other 
economy  moves  have  kept  the  overall 
cost  for  defense  about  the  same. 

Congress  appropriated  an  additional 
$700  million  for  the  1965  fiscal  year  for 
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efforts  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

Congress  approved  a  pay  raise,  averag- 
ing about  10.4  percent,  for  ofiBcers  and 
enlisted  men  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
also  provided  for  low-cost  life  insurance 
for  servicemen  on  active  duty. 

Congress  approved  an  increase  In  vet- 
erans' disability  compensation  to  reflect 
the  rise  in  Uvlng  costs. 

PUBLIC   WORKS 

Congress  made  public  works  appropri- 
ations and  authorizations  for  several 
projects  affecting  the  Fourth  District. 

A  $15  million  appropriation  was  made 
to  continue  work  on  the  Red  Rock  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  now  under  construction 
on  the  Des  Moines  River  between  Knox- 
vllle  and  Pella.  This  project,  which  in- 
cludes an  8, 900 -acre  reservoir.  Is  plarmed 
for  completion  in  1969. 

A  $6  million  appropriation,  the  largest 
to  date,  was  made  for  initial  construc- 
tion work  on  the  Rathbun  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  being  built  north  of  Center- 
ville  on  the  Chariton  River.  The  11,000- 
acre  reservoir,  which  will  cover  portions 
of  Appanoose,  Lucas,  Monroe,  and  Wajme 
Counties,  will  provide  extensive  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  serve  as  an  economic 
stimulus  to  south-central  Iowa. 

Congress  authorized  construction  of  a 
$3.1  million  flood  control  project  at  Mar- 
shalltown  to  control  high  waters  on  the 
Iowa  River  and  Unn  Creek  and  also  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  plarming  work  on 
the  project. 

Congress  also  authorized  construction 
of  the  $12.9  million  Skunk  River  Dam 
and  Reservoir  north  of  Ames.  This  proj- 
ect will  control  flooding  in  the  Skunk 
River  Valley,  which  Includes  portions  of 
Jasper,  Marion,  Mahaska,  and  Keokuk 
Counties. 

A  $40,000  appropriation  was  made  for 
a  comprehensive  flood  control  survey  In 
the  Iowa  and  Cedar  River  Basins.  Part 
of  these  fimds  will  be  used  to  study  the 
possibility  of  flood  prevention  on  the 
Cedar  River  near  Vinton. 

FEDERAL  BXTDCtrT 

As  always  happens.  Congress  spent 
much  of  its  time  this  session  carefully 
scrutinizing  appropriation  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration. 

In  some  cases,  where  a  genuine  need 
was  evident,  Congress  appropriated  funds 
over  and  above  the  adinlnlstration  rec- 
ommendation. On  other  items.  Congress 
rejected  or  scaled  down  administration 
requests. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
are  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be 
spent.  However,  because  of  economy  ef- 
forts within  the  Government  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  reasons,  the  expenditures 
actually  made  nm  below  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 

This  session.  Congress  appropriated 
about  $1.5  billion  less  than  requested  by 
the  administration.  Excluding  last-min- 
ute requests  and  appropriations,  the 
overall  status  on  appropriations  at  the 
close  of  the  session  is  as  follows: 

Total  administration  re- 
quests  --  $103.  083,  378,  055 

Total       appropriated      by 

Congress-  — 101,  522, 219,  794 

Total  reduction  by  Con- 
gress          1.  561. 158. 261 

The  following  table  gives  a  detailed 
breakdown  on  these  figures: 


Approprialion  hiUa,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
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I  Does  not  include  permanent  appropriations  for  debt  service,  tax  refunds,  trust  fund  payments,  ete. 
.  FsU?i^ted  and  Incl^S^veraT  hundred  mlUlon  doUars  for  CCC  that  wlU  not  be  spent  this  year  ..^^ 

t  LBCl^eBO^dlt  agencies  and  corporations  (Rural  Electrification  AdministraUon,  Farmers  Uome  Administration, 
Co^oat^  Credit  CMporaUon,  etL)  and  special  functions  and  programs,  such  as  school  lunches,  foreign  asslstaaoe. 

**1"lnclude8  Small  Business  Administration,  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Maritime  Commission,  Foreign  Clalim 

Rpttlpment  Commission  Tariff  Commission,  and  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  

^.IncTudL  fS^KrchlT^t  of  the  CapiK;i.  Library  of  Congress.  Government  PTn^l"^  ^^g^i^^^'SS^""' 
ioint  Mmmlttees,  In  addlUon  to  the  House  of  RepresentoUves.    Appropnatioiis  for  the  Senate  »dded  tiw«L 

I  IndudS  funds  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Army  Engineers  projects  for  navvgaUon  l°iP«'vem«to  and 
flood  M>nt^lTemi^  VaUey  Authority,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power  agencies  of  the  Interior  Department, 
P^a^a  Canal  SL^^noe  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  Delaware  River  Basin  Comm^c^ 

rSd«  fuA^  toflnanoe  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs,  medical  centers  for  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  sUoke,  and  manpower  development  program.  „«„„  „„^  „.»,o,  v,ni« 

•  Do<a  not  include  last  minute  supplementals  for  the  newly  passed  education  and  other  bill*. 


Will  All  of  the  Aged  Get  Medical  Care 
\Benefita7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Public  Law  89-97,  which  pro- 
vides hospital  Insurance  and  other  medi- 
cal services  for  our  elder  citizens,  be- 
came law  on  July  30,  1965,  or  more  than 
2Mj  months  ago.  I  am  shocked  and 
amazed  to  find  that,  during  that  time, 
practically  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  the  services  provided 
for  under  the  hospitalization  insurance 
program  will,  in  fact,  be  available  to  the 
aged. 

The  House  wUl  recall  that  while  Public 
Law  89-97  provides  for  up  to  90  days  of 
hospitalization,  it  also  provides  for  100 
days  of  extended  care  in  an  expert  nurs- 
ing home,  and  for  posthospital  home 
health  services  of  up  to  100  visits  by 
visiting  nurses,  physical  therapists,  and 
other  health  workers.  This  was  supple- 
mented under  the  voluntary  health  in- 
surance programs  to  cover  not  only 
physicians'  and  surgeons'  services,  but 
other  medical  and  health  services  not 
related  to  hospitalization. 

In  other  words.  Congress  fully  pro- 
vided for  the  medical  needs  of  the  aged. 
Provision  was  made  for  hospital  care, 
doctors'  and  surgeons'  bills,  outpatient 
care  in  a  clinic  or  a  hospital,  and  a  wide 
variety   of   diagnostic  and  therapeutic 


services.  The  aged  were  told  that  all 
that  need  be  done  to  obtain  this  com- 
plete package  of  medical  care,  in  addi- 
tion to  automatic  coverage  under  the 
hospital  insurance  program,  was  to  sign 
up  for  the  voluntary  insurance  program 
and  pay  $3  a  month. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  the  law,  the 
Wisconsin  State  CommlsslcMi  on  Aging 
took  an  Inventory  to  determine  which 
services  provided  for  under  Public  Law 
89-97  would  be  available  to  older  persons 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  ITie  com- 
mission foimd  that  for  many  of  our  elder 
citizens  In  Wisconsin,  the  services  pro- 
vided imder  the  program  do  not  exist. 
There  simply  were  no  agencies,  facilities, 
or  personnel  In  many  coimties  offering 
such  services.  I  Include  a  copy  of  this 
very  revealing  survey  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

While  I  recognize  that  every  medical 
service  might  not  be  available  conveni- 
ently to  everyone  in  my  State,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  many  of 
the  services  would  not  be  available  at  all 
because  there  were  no  facilities  or  quali- 
fied personnel  out  where  the  old  people 
are.  I  am  certain  that  Wisconsin  is  not 
unique  In  this  respect.  The  same  must 
be  true  in  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  other 
States. 

Post-hospital  extended  care  Is  of  no 
benefit  to  a  person  who  resides  in  an  area 
where  there  is  no  extended-care  facility. 

Provision  for  home  health  visits  is  no 
help  to  an  elderly  person  who  resides  In 
an  area  where  there  is  no  agency  per- 
forming this  service. 

The  aged  have  been  told  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  for  certain 
medical  services,  but  it  is  up  to  the  in- 
dividual to  go  out  and  find  those  services 
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If  availa  )le — and  they  are  not  available. 
It  thus  becomes  a  cruel  hoax  when  the 
passes  a  bUl  to  cover  the  costs 
of  a  ser^lice  for  the  aged  which  the  aged 
cannot  i  \  fact  purchase  because  it  is  not 
avallabl< . 

On  re<  eiving  the  r^x>rt  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin surve  y  I  contacted  the  Dei>artment  of 
Sducation,  and  Welfare  to  find 
what  stc  ps  were  being  taken  In  order  to 
assist  lo<  al  agencies  in  preparing  for  the 
onslaugt  t  of  the  aged  who  will  be  en- 
medical  care.  I  discovered  that 
the  Depuiment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  We]  fare  apparently  had  nothing  to 
offer.  I  o  attempt  had  been  made  to 
gather  tt  igether  the  Information  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  various  forms  of  Federal 
assistance  which  might  be  available  In 
setting  VI  p  the  type  of  services  which  were 
provided  for  In  the  program.  Without 
some  res  earch,  the  Department  was  not 
In  a  po6  tion  to  supply  me  with  a  list  of 
the  Fedtral  prc^rams  which  might  be 
available  auch  as  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram f  oi  financing  hospital  and  extended 
care  faculties,  the  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
gage pre  gram  for  an  extended  care  fa- 
cility, piofH'ams  for  training  qualified 
personnil,  and  the  like.  I  Include  as 
part  of  I  ly  remarks  a  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  :  ir.  Wilbur  L  Cdhen,  Assistant 
Secretar  r  of  HEW.  urging  action  and 
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leadership  by  HEW  to  assist  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  enterprise  to 
remedy  this  deficiency. 

I  would  urge  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  not  to 
waste  any  more  time.  For  the  Imme- 
diate future,  a  concentration  of  effort 
should  be  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment through  local  agencies  and  at  the 
local  level  of  the  facilities  and  services 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  promised  our  alder  citizens  In 
the  medicare  bill. 
WiscxjNsiN  State  Commission  on  Aging, 

Madison,  Wis.,  September  28, 1965. 
ReprcBentative  John   W.   Byrnes, 
8th    District,    House    o/   Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Representati\i:  Byrnes:  Enclosed  Is 
our  recent  report  dealing  with,  the  availa- 
bility of  medical  oervlces  to  be  provided 
under  the  recently  passed  medicare  program. 

You  will  note  the  introduction  empha- 
sizes that  lack  of  definition  at  this  point 
maJkes  an  exact  estimate  of  available  serv- 
ices impossible;  however,  indications  are  that 
In  large  areas  of  Wisconsin,  many  older  per- 
sons will  not  be  able  to  secure  some  of  the 
medicare  services  unless  lnimediat«  action 
can  be  Instituted  to  develop  the  now  non- 
existent or  skeleton  services  In  those  areas. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  in  this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

James  P.  McMichael, 
I  Executive  Director. 


State  Commission  on  Aging, 

CAPrroL  Building, 
Madison,  Wis.,  September  14, 1965. 
Availability    of   Health    Serviczs   as   Pro- 
vided Under  the  Social  Sectjhitt  Amend- 
ments or  1965 — iNTEODUcnoN 
Passage  of  the  1965  social  security  amend- 
ments have  constituted  one  of  the  major 
areas  of  interest  lu  the  field  of  aging  for 
the  past  several  years.     Passage  of  this  act, 
commonly  known  as  medicare,  has  been  sig- 
naled as  a  great  achievement  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  services  for  older  people  in 
the  United  States. 

Basically  the  act  provides  a  funding  mech- 
anism to  purchase  health  services,  which,  to 
be  effective,  would  require  that  the  services 
as  provided  for  under  the  act  are  available 
to  be  purchased.  We  know  this  Is  not  the 
case  for  many  older  persons  In  Wisconsin 
and  therefore  have  examined  tbe  availability 
of  services  specified  in  the  act. 

The  following  analysis  of  these  services  by 
counties  shows,  to  the  best  of  our  available 
information,  the  extent  of  these  services. 
Many  factors  can  change  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures.  For  Instance,  Federal  stand- 
ards win  probably  use  different  definitions 
than  those  assumed  to  be  meaningful  for  the 
pmrposes  of  this  report.  However,  regard- 
less of  definitions  or  any  other  factors,  the 
report  does  indicate  gaps  in  services  as  far  as 
many  older  people  In  Wisconsin  are  con- 
cerned. For  these  people,  some  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  medicare  will  simply  not  be 
available.  Ln  these  areas,  action  must  be 
taken  to  provide  such  services  to  assure  full 
benefits  under  the  law. 
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Definitions 

1.  Population  statistics:  Number  of  per- 
sons 65  and  over  per  county,  in  Wisconsin. 

1963. 

2.  Hospitals  and  hospital  beds  registered  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

3.  Out-patient  clinics:  Organized  out-pa- 
tient clinics  offering  diversified  services. 

4.  Home  nursing  care:  That  care  given  to 
a  patient  after  discharge  from  hospital  to 
his  home,  under  supervision  of  a  physician 
and  an  agency  with  trained  staff:  i.e..  reg- 
istered nurses,  trained  practicaj  nurses,  or 
home  aids  to  provide  this  service.  In  some 
Instances  this  service  is  conducted  by  the 
public  health  nurse;  usually  this  is  a  pro- 
gram purchased  through  the  visiting  nurse 
aervice. 

5  and  6.  Physical  and  occupational  thera- 
pists Include  those  employed  by  long-term 
care  facilities,  special  clinics,  and  outpatient 
departments,  especially  those  offering  reha- 
bilitation services. 

7.  Speech  therapists:  Pound  in  clinics  and 
under  rehabilitation  service  units;  not 
known  whether  these  are  registered  as  both 
speech  and  hearing  therapists  except  as 
■hown. 

8.  Medical-social  workers:  All  agencies  of- 
fering services  to  the  aged  employing  medi- 
cal-social workers  have  been  included;  l.e, 
hospitals,  guidance  centers,  welfare  depart- 
ments, family  service.  Catholic  apostate.  Sal- 
vation Army.  rehabUitatlon  centers,  curative 
workshops,  county  health  centers,  outpatient 
departments,  clinics,  mental  health  centers. 

9.  Health  aid :  An  individual  trained  by  an 
agency  or  institution  to  perform  specific 
duties  within  her  capabilities  under  both 
agency  and  physician  supervision;  this  en- 
tails simple  nursing  procedures  such  as  mak- 
ing a  bed  without  moving  patient  from  bed, 
household  duties  covering  shopping,  cooking, 
assisting  patient  in  ambulation,  some  record- 
keeping, reporting,  etc. 

10.  Extended  care  facilities:  All  multlstore 
facilities  designed,  constructed,  or  converted 
for  long-term  purposes  that  comply  substan- 
tially with  appendix  A.  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Administrative  Codes.  In  gen- 
eral, buildings  falling  within  this  category 
must  be  of  fire-resistive  construction. 
Single-story  facilities  same  as  above  except 
may  be  of  ordinary  or  frame  construction; 
however,  hazardous  areas  must  be  enclosed 
with  at  least  3-hour  fire-resistive  construc- 
Uon. 


11.  Physicians:  All  those  In  Wisconsin  in 
1960  listed  by  place  of  residence. 


Octobeb  21,  1965. 
Mr.  WlLBtTB  J.  Cohkm, 

Assistant  Secretary.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Deak  Wilbur:  Following  up  my  telephone 
conversation  with  you,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  recent  report  by  the  State  C<Mninlssloner 
on  Aging  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  medical  services 
to  be  provided  under  Public  Law  89-97. 

As  you  will  note  from  this  report,  many 
of  the  services  provided  for  In  the  medical 
programs  for  the  aged  are  not  available 
throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Out  of 
72  counties  in  Wisconsin,  only  Dane  County 
and  Milwaukee  County  have  facilities  and 
personnel  to  provide  all  the  various  types  of 
medical  services  specified  in  Public  Law  89- 
97.  In  view  of  the  population  of  those  coun- 
ties, the  adequacy  of  those  facilities  Is  highly 
doubtful. 

In  Public  Law  89-97  we  provided  as  an 
alternative  to  hospital  care,  for  a  period  of 
post-hospital  care  In  a  skilled  nursing 
home — an  extended  care  facility — followed 
by  home  health  visits.  These  services  were 
Intended  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, where  further  hospitalization  was  not 
required,  and  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
elder  patient  where  the  period  of  hospitali- 
zation had  been  exhausted  and  some  part 
of  the  cost  might  otherwise  be  chargetsUjle 
to  the  patient. 

The  Wisconsin  survey  shows  that  there 
are  no  facilities  for  extended  care  In  17  coun- 
ties of  Wisconsin.  Over  half  of  the  counties 
do  not  have  any  agency  or  personnel  for 
home  health  care  visits.  In  these  coimtles, 
therefore,  the  aged  citizen  might  have  to  be 
kept  In  the  hospital  until  fully  recovered. 
This  places  an  unreasonable  burden  both  on 
the  Individual  and  on  the  program.  Certain- 
ly, this  deficiency  must  also  exist  in  a  great 
many  other  States. 

Upon  checklrpr  with  your  department,  I 
was  shocked  to  find  that  practically  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  Inventory  the  medical 
services  that  may  be  available  to  the  aged 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  assist  local  agencies  In 
making  provisions  for  such  services.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  cruel  hoax,  after  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  for  the  payment  of  various 
medical  services  for  the  aged.  If  the  services 
should  not.  In  fact,  be  available  In  a  great 


many  areas.  Many  of  our  aged  will  find 
that  the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  medical  assistance  under 
Public  Law  89-97  Is  an  empty  promise  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  a  service  which  the  aged  can- 
not buy  because  the  service  is  not  available 
to  them. 

Under  the  drcumstances,  I  think  that  it  is 
absolutely  Imperative  that  your  Department 
undertake  Immediately  to  have  a  survey 
made  on  a  State-by-State  basis  to  determine 
which  services  may  be  available,  and  simul- 
taneously to  offer  technical  assistance  to  the 
local  authorities  and  groups  in  meeting  any 
deficiency.  As  the  first  step.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  make  a  study  to  determine  what 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  or  programs  are 
available  today  in  setting  up  the  various 
medical  services.  For  example,  it  la  my  un- 
derstanding that  hospital  and  extended  care 
faculties  may  In  some  cases  be  financed  un- 
der the  Hill-Biuton  Act  or  that  such  financ- 
ing may  be  insured  under  FHA.  There  must 
also  be  Federal  programs  which  could  be 
utilized  to  train  some  of  the  personnel  that 
will  be  needed  If  we  are  to  give  the  medical 
services  that  are  provided  for  In  Public  Law 
89-97. 

I  certainly  vu^e  that  without  further  delay 
you  undertake  a  crash  ^ognxn  to  aaslst 
State  and  local  groups  In  the  development 
and  expansion  of  those  services  tar  which 
payments  will  be  made  under  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Btenis, 

Congressman, 
Eighth  District,  Wisconsin. 


Year  1965  Constitation  Week  Essay 
Winners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  n.oBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.   Mr.  Speaker, 
as  has  been  my  honor  in  past  years  I  am 
happy  to  have  printed  here  In  the  Rec- 
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three  top  essay  awards  were  made 
authors  of  the  following  three 

which  I  place  at  this  point  In  the 
with  my  commendation  for  high 


achle"  onent 

14''  Individdal  Freedom  Under  the 

CONSTmJTION 

(By  N^ncy  Stafford,  Grade  B,  WUton  Manors 

Elementary  School) 

Is   a  typical    Sunday   at   our   house. 

breakfast    we    read    the    newspaper. 

the  paper  criticized   the   Govern- 

praised  It.  the  editors  do  not  have  to 

aibout  being  arrested  by  the  police, 

we  have  freedom  to  print  whatever  is 


ct  urch 


we  all  got  Into  the  car  and  went  to 

of  our  choice.    On  the  way,  we 

neighbor  who  was  going  to  a  different 

than  we  do.    We  are  allowed  to  go  to 

of  our  choice  because  we  have 

of  religion. 

church,  my  family  and  I  went  out  to 

While  we  ate  I  heard  my  mother  and 

talk  about  politics.     They  were  not 

to  discuss  this  subject  because  they 

worry  about  being  overheard.     We 

freedom  of  speech. 

my  fatlier  is  watching  a  football  game 

He  Is  watching  it  comfortably 

he  knows   that   the  police   cannot 

oiir  home  without  cause.    We  have 

to  live  our  daily  lives  without  police 


l3itO 


lnterf<  rence 

Thla  t3rplcal  Sunday  has  shown  "My  Indi- 
vidual Freedom  Under  the  Constitution." 
and  1 1  bank  Ood  for  it. 


Aft  Individual  Fkeeoom  Under  the 

CoNSTrrxjTiON 

(By  pMbrla  Leach,  Grade  7,  St.  Clement's 

School) 

The    Constitution    of    the    United    States 
guarantees  every  American  citizen  "life,  lib- 
the  pursuit   of   happiness."     Our 
utlon  is  long  and  has  many  amend- 
but  those  few  words  at  the  beginning 
Declaration  of  Independence  endow  us 
freedoms  that  Americans  enjoy  so 
Each  day  we  live  our  lives  in  a  free- 
we  take  for  granted, 
compare  one  of  our  days  to  the  day  of 
under    communism.     In    the 
momlfig,  we  wake  up  in  a  home  that  our  par- 


ttie 
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enta  have  selected.  In  a  country  run  by  the 
itate, »  ehUd  wakes  np  In  a  houM  hi»  parenta 
were  told  to  live  in.  We  spend  oar  day  tn  a 
school  of  our  own  choice,  private  or  public, 
not  in  a  school  run  by  the  state,  with  books 
printed  by  tlu  state.  After  school  we  are 
free  to  play,  attend  little  theater  groups, 
dancing  classes  cw  whatever  we  want,  but 
many  children  In  the  world  have  no  free  time 
for  fun. 

Under  our  Constitution,  we  watch  the  tele- 
vision programs  we  want  to  watch,  read  the 
books  and  papers  we  want  to  read,  or  listen 
to  what  we  want  on  the  radio,  with  no  fear 
of  being  shot  for  disobeying  the  Government. 
We  say  the  things  we  want  to  say,  when  and 
where  we  want  to  say  them,  we  go  places  of 
our  own  choice  for  our  vacations  and  we  vote 
for  the  people  we  want  to  lead  tis;  they 
aren't  Just  appointed  or  elected  by  a  few. 
And  especially  important,  we  are  allowed  to 
believe  any  religion  we  want  and  we  can 
practice  It  freely  and  openly. 

By  comparing  a  few  of  our  freedoms  in  an 
average  day,  I  know  even  better  how  lucky 
we  really  are.  We  never  really  stop  and 
think  of  the  many  gifts  God  has  given  our 
lively  country  and  very  few  thank  Him. 

America  is  a  beautiful  place,  rich  In  many, 
many  things.  We  believe  our  country  Is 
blessed  by  God,  and  surely  it  is  to  be  able  to 
have  the  opportunities  that  this  wonderful 
country  has  received.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


My  Individual  Freedom  Under  the 

CoNSTmmoK 

(By  Maria  Garcia,  grade  12.  Madonna 

Academy) 

One  may  try  to  imagine  the  reaction  of  a 
newly  arrived  inunigrant  as  hJs  gaze  rests 
upon  the  copper  Image  of  a  woman  standing 
amidst  the  busy  traffic  in  New  York  Harbor. 
In  her  hand  she  bears  a  torch  as  if  to  illum- 
inate  the  paths  of  her  new  children  and 
guide  them  into  safe  port.  On  her  i>ede6tal 
reads  an  Inscription  which  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Ideals  upon  which  this  Nation  was  foiinded. 
and  at  the  same  time,  It  is  a  pledge  of  relief 
for  the  oppressed  of  the  world. 

Although  unable  to  read  or  write  English, 
this  reassuring  sight  Alls  the  Immigrant  with 
a  sense  of  seciu^ty  and  profotind  gratitude 
to  God.  Hopes  which  at  one  time  seemed 
never  to  be  fulfilled,  surge  anew,  and  now, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
iimnlgrant  can  "breathe  free." 

To  "breathe  free  '  is  a  phrase  of  many 
meanings.  It  is  a  longing  Instilled  In  every 
human  heart.  In  the  sense  of  spiritual  free- 
dom. It  denotes  the  ability  to  worship  God 
according  to  one's  conscience  without  petrse- 
cution.  To  love  God  and  to  be  loved  by  Trim 
In  return,  is  man's  supreme  desire.  It  also 
means  that  a  man  Is  able  to  provide  for  him- 
self and  his  family  and  achieve  honestly,  a 
certain  amount  of  financial  security.  In  this 
way,  tbe  family  breadwinner  effects  the  tem- 
poral happinees  of  hJs  wife  and  children. 
Freedom  of  mind  and  opinion  gives  the  In- 
dividual a  significant  role  Ln  choosing  his 
form  of  government  and  the  men  who  will 
lead  it.  It  allows  the  citizen  to  reveal  his 
mind — ^to  openly  and  freely  express  himself 
through  words  spoken  or  written,  or  to  as- 
semble In  an  orderly  manner  for  the  purposes 
of  petition  or  redress. 

To  "breathe  free"  is  a  precious  gift  coming 
not  from  man  but  liberally  be.'.iowed  upon 
man  by  God  himself  in  creating  us.  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  God's  Infinite  freedom. 
Many  times,  unfortunately.  it«  tree  exercise 
has  either  been  hindered  or  completely  denied 
to  people  because  of  tyranny  or  prejudice. 
However,  our  Founding  Father?,  victims  of 
persecution  themselves,  sat  down  to  the  task 
of  insuring  all  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cana the  opportunity  to  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  They  sealed  their 
efforts  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  . 


Yet  to  "breathe  free"  contains  another 
facet  of  great  importance.  With  freedom 
oomes  responsibility,  as  we  all  have  an  obli- 
gation to  keep  freedom  alive.  This  mean« 
ttia*  m  mturt  thank  God  for  being  so  gen- 
erous with  our  land;  that  we  must  carefuii; 
choose  our  National,  State,  and  community 
leaders;  that  we  must  be  honest  in  all  our 
relations  wltli  our  fellow  men. 

Lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  muBt 
make  sure  that  we  are  Just,  compassionate 
and  tolerant  of  all  peoples  regardless  of  race] 
creed,  or  color,  simply  because  they  are  our 
brothers. 

As  was  stated  before,  to  "breathe  free"  is 
a  predotis  gift  of  God.  Like  all  good  gifts, 
its  misuse  can  wreak  nothing  but  havoc  uai 
misery.  Its  Intended  use  ftilflUs  the  purpoees 
for  which  man  was  created. 


Congrestman  Harold  R.  Collier  Reports 
to  the  People  of  the  10th  District  of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extended  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

The  first  session  of  this  89th  Congress, 
which  ran  from  early  in  January  through 
October,  established  new  legislative 
records  which  may  never  be  equalled  in 
history.  It  surpassed  the  previous  record 
for  total  number  of  roUcall  votes  and 
bills  passed  into  law.  It  set  a  record 
for  the  greatest  number  of  rollcalls  in 
a  single  day — on  September  13.  It  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  Federal  spending 
in  a  single  session  of  Congress  and  for 
the  legislative  enactment  of  new  domes- 
tic programs.  It  also  established  an  all- 
time  record  on  the  number  of  bills 
brought  to  the  floor  by  discharging  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  serves  as  a 
"trafiQc  cop"  In  the  normal  process  of  re- 
porting legislation  to  the  floor  with  set 
rules  of  procedure  and  time  allotted  for 
debate. 

If  the  activities  of  this  past  Congress 
are  to  be  measured  solely  in  terms  of 
quantity  of  legislation  approved,  it  was 
Indeed  a  fruitful  one.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  if  we  are  to  evaluate  this  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  its 
legislation,  its  performance  was  les.s  than 
mediocre. 

Throughout  this  session  I  pointed  out 
as  bills  were  being  rushed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
that  I  felt  we  were  acting  in  haste  and 
would  repent  at  leisure.  It  is  interestiiiB 
to  note  that  Democratic  majority  leader 
Mike  Mansfield  recently  stated  publicly 
that  he  thought  In  future  Congresses  we 
would  be  obliged  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  amending  and  correcting  many 
of  the  Federal  programs  which  this  Con- 
gress has  passed. 

The  record-high  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  was  $98.8  billion,  will 
be  out  of  balance  by  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tax 
collections  have  been  better  than  even 
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the  most  optimistic  expectations.  But 
many  of  the  programs  instituted  by  the 
Johnson  administration  and  pushed 
through  by  the  Congress  are  so  new  that 
it  is  difBcult  to  see  what  the  ultimate 
costs  will  be.  In  fact.  In  merely  project- 
ing some  programs  as  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  so-called  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram. Federal  aid  to  education  and  many 
of  the  others,  it  becomes  a  little  frighten- 
ing, particularly  since  we  had  put  a  tax 
cut'  bill  through  in  1964  and  then  re- 
moved or  slashed  excise  taxes  just  this 

year. 

The  U.S.  Government  today,  as  the  re- 
sult of  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  particularly  the  last 
10  months,  reaches  into  every  home, 
every  business,  every  farm,  and  virtually 
every  neighborhood  area.  The  expan- 
sion of  bureaucracy  to  condufet  these 
programs  is  reflected  in  a  soaring  Fed- 
eral payroll.  There  is  hardly  an  opera- 
tion of  any  government  or  community 
which  does  not  have  Federal  money 
made  available  for  it  with  the  U.S.  Crov- 
emment  as  the  overseer  of  the  use  of 
these  funds  in  shaping  the  policies, 
functions,  and  even  philosophies  of 
groups  and  individuals.  Local  commu- 
nities and  States  become  subservient  be- 
cause they  need  Federal  money  and  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  spend  more 
than  their  tax  revenues,  whereas  the 
whereas  the  Federal  Government  rather 
uniquely  expends  much  more  than  its 
tax  revenues  and  goes  into  debt  farther 
and  farther  each  year.  Presently  the 
Federal  public  debt  is  $320  billion  and 
Is  certain  to  break  through  the  $324  bil- 
lion ceiling  within  a  matter  of  a  few 
months. 

Sadly,  there  is  apparently  no  way  to 
turn  back  as  long  as  the  party  in  political 
power  can  perpetuate  itself  through  the 
public  largesse  and  Increased  depend- 
ency of  everyone  and  everything  upon  It. 

Included  In  the  bills  passed  by  this 
Congress  are: 

Establishing  a  new  department  of 
housing  and  urban  development:  Creates 
a  new  Cabinet  post  to  place  the  functions 
of  housing  and  urban  development  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  bill  also  provides  for  estab- 
lishing and  operating  of  a  central  staff 
for  investigation  and  compliance  func- 
tions of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Medicare  and  social  security:  Lim- 
ited medical  benefits  for  both  doctor  bills 
and  in-hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
would  be  financed  both  out  of  the  social 
security  fund  and,  temporarily,  general 
revenues;  will  cost  $^.8  billion,  starting 
July  1,  1965,  and  will  be  increased  to  $6.3 
billion  by  the  following  year.  This  will 
increase  F>ayroll  taxes  starting  January 
1,  1966,  with  further  increases  scheduled 
automatically  in  1967,  1973,  1976,  1980, 
and  1987,  with  the  base  upon  which  the 
present  tax  will  be  levied  to  also  be  In- 
creased to  $5,600  by  next  January  and 
$6,600  by  1971. 

Aid  to  education :  On  a  formula  based 
upon  half  of  the  cost  of  education,  multi- 
pUed  by  the  number  of  children  In  a 
school  district  coming  from  homes  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum. 


Federal  aid  to  education  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  levels,  finally  be- 
came a  reality  this  year.  The  cost  begin- 
ning July  1. 1965,  will  be  $500  million  and 
will  rise  to  approximately  $1.2  bllhon 
beginning  July  1.  1966. 

Foreign  aid :  The  foreign-aid  bill  which 
provides  U.S.  assistance  to  70  nations  of 
the  world  was  approved  at  $3,662,077,000. 
It  follows  pretty  much  the  same  lines 
as  the  aid  bills  in  previous  years  al- 
though it  gives  the  President  the  right 
to  bar  sale  of  surplus  foods  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  if  he  determines  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

Debt  ceiling  Increase:  With  Federal 
spending  continuing  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  Federal  income,  it  became  necessary 
for  Congress  to  again  raise  the  national 
debt  ceiling  by  $4  billion,  carrying  it  from 
$324  to  $328  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1.  1966. 

Repeal  of  excise  tax:  A  reduction  of 
$4.6  billion  In  excise  taxes  through  re- 
peal of  levies  on  furs,  jewelry  and  other 
luxury  Items,  as  well  as  on  radios,  TV 
sets,  cameras,  household  appliances, 
musical  instruments,  records,  sporting 
goods,  bowling  alleys  and  on  general  ad- 
missions, effective  July  1,  1965,  was  ef- 
fected through  enactment  of  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  also  provides  for  cuts  of 
the  10  percent  tax  on  automobiles  grad- 
ually to  1  percent  and  eliminates  com- 
munications tax  effective  January  1, 
1969. 

Economic  opportunities  amendments 
of  1965:  Better  known  as  the  antipoverty 
program,  this  legislation  authorizes  $1.8 
billion  for  fiscal  1966  which  will  cover  a 
multitude  of  programs  ranging  *from 
preschool  training  to  Job  Corps  and 
youth  opportunities  projects. 

Voting  rights  bill:  This  legislation  to 
effectuate  and  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  Federal  voting  registrars 
in  certain  areas  where  discrimination 
prevails,  bars  literacy  and  other  tests 
and  directs  the  U.S.  courts  to  Invalidate 
poll  taxes. 

Appalachla:  The  Appalachla  bill  is 
actually  a  geographical  antipoverty  bill 
which  establishes  a  regional  commission 
to  initiate  and  coordinate  public  works 
and  other  programs  in  the  general  loca- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  It 
authorizes  $1,100  million  for  1966. 

Silver  coinage:  This  law  eliminates 
silver  from  dimes  and  quarters  and  cuts 
proportionately  the  amount  of  silver  in 
half-dollars  from  90  to  40  percent.  The 
new  hybrid  coins  are  presently  being 
minted  and  will  probably  be  in  circula- 
tion by  the  time  this  report  reaches  you. 
Housing  and  rent  subsidy:  This  bill 
authorizes  $7  billion  for  housing  pro- 
grams for  4  years,  Including  FHA,  urban 
renewal,  housing  for  the  elderly,  60.000 
new  units  of  public  housing  and  $800 
million  annually  In  matching  grants  to 
conmniunities  for  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. This  bill  also  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  rents 
for  families  paying  rentals  in  excess  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  Income. 

Immigration  and  naturalization: 
Amending  the  national  origin  quota  sys- 
tems In  Immigration,  the  new  law  pro- 


vides for  admission  of  Immediate  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens  and  fixes  the 
annual  limit  of  170,000  from  all  former 
quota  countries,  120,000  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  giving  preference  to 
persons  with  skills  and  professional  abil- 
ities. 

Farm  subsidy  program:  The  new  agri- 
cultural bill  will  provide  for  an  Increase 
In  wheat  subsidies  of  15-cent  a  btishel 
although  it  will  lower  the  support  on 
next  year's  cotton  crop  from  30  cents  to 
21  cents  a  pound.  The  catch  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  make  payments 
to  growers  who  agree  to  limit  produc- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  bill  Is  about  $4 
billion,  which  is  approximately  the  an- 
nual price  tag  on  the  messy  farm  surplus 
situation  that  has  existed  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Highway  beautification:  Legislation 
designed  to  beautify  the  Nation's  inter- 
state and  primary  highways  passed  after 
long  hassles  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate.  As  a  billboard 
and  junkyard  control  program,  it  will 
affect  266,000  miles  of  highways  In  the 
coimtry.  It  provides  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  losses  to  the  billboard 
and  junkyard  people.  No  one  has  the 
least  idea  what  the  program  will  cost 
and  there  is  just  no  way  of  flgurlng  it 
out.  The  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  veto,  if  he  chooses.  State 
or  local  moves  to  rezone  for  Industry  and 
commerce  along  highways  not  now  zoned 
In  that  manner. 

College  aid:  The  Federal  college  aid 
bill  provides  for  $670  million  the  first 
year  and  will  cover  everything  from 
loans  and  grants  to  students  to  a  wide 
variety  of  funds  for  institutions  of  high- 
er learning. 

Since  it  is  Impossible  In  this  report 
to  go  into  detail  on  these  major  items  of 
legislation,  the  constituents  wishing 
copies  of  the  public  laws  need  cmly 
write  my  office  either  In  Washington  or 
in  the  district. 

PERSONAI.  REPOKT 

During  the  1965  session  more  than  600 
residents  of  the  10th  District  visited  my 
office  in  Washington.  My  staff  arrang^ 
tours  of  the  White  House  for  our  visitors, 
provides  gallery  passes  for  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  schedules  tours 
of  many  other  places  of  historical  Inter- 
est in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I 
took  a  public  opinion  poll  in  my  district 
to  determine  how  the  majority  of  my 
constituents  felt  about  many  issues  of 
current  Importance. 

During  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  have  Introduced  33  pubUc 
bills,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2183,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
rights  of  persons  to  be  represented  by 
attorneys  in  matters  before  Federal 
agencies. 

HJl.  10495,  a  bill  authorizing  a  sur- 
vey of  the  DesPlaines  River,  in  the  in- 
terest of  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  10945.  Human  Investment  Act. 

HH.  4146.  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act:  amends  benefits 
for  a  person  forced  to  retire  at  60  years. 

H.  Res.  194.  a  resolution  prohibiting 
the  closing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
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Taoapi  *is  until  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mltte  i  detennlnes  whether  such  pro- 
poeec  closings  are  In  the  best  Interests  of 
this  1  atlon. 

H.I ..  4619,  a  bill  to  Increase  benefits 
undei  social  security,  to  provide  child's 
insurince  benefits  beyond  age  18  while 
in  sc]  tool,  to  provide  widow's  benefits  at 
age  6<  ,  and  so  forth. 

HJ.  4150,  a  bill  to  aUow  deductions 
for  ea  penses  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for 
educs  tlon  of  a  dependent. 

H.  Eles.  91,  a  resolution  establishing 
a  coi  unittee  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Natio  IS. 

H J ,.  6679,  a  bill  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  f  >T  members  of  the  armed  services. 

HJ..  5561,  a  bm  to  Increase  widow's 
benef  ts  under  social  security. 

H  J .  Res.  165,  a  resolution  proclaiming 
the  s<  cond  Simday  In  September  Bataan 
Day. 

HJ  ^  2181,  a  bill  making  Columbus  Day 
a  Ieg{  I  holiday. 

H  J  ^  4145,  a  bill  authorizing  sale  with- 
out legard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
perVx  of  lead  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
Strat««lc  and  Critical  BAaterlals  Stock- 
piling Act. 

HJ  .  2182.  a  bill  amending  the  Tariff 
Act  0  '  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
duty  <  m  brooms  made  of  broom  com. 

H.  <  Jon.  Res.  87,  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Izesldent  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
State  question  before  the  United 
Natlo  16. 

HJ  .  98,  amending  the  rules  of  the 
Hou8(  with  regard  to  appropriations. 

HJi .  6225,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  mili- 
tary I  ersonnel  whose  personal  property 
was  d  imaged  or  lost  by  fire  while  stored 
In  COI  unlssloned  warehouse  pursuant  to 
Govei  nment  orders. 

H  J .  6692.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  retail 
excise '  taxes  on  luggage,  handbags,  et 
ceten . 

HJ  .  7463,  a  bill  to  provide  continu- 
ation 3f  duty-free  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada li  ease  of  parts  for  farm  eqiilpment. 

B.H .  7838,  a  bill  amending  the  Tariff 
Act  o  1930  to  provide  that  certain  co- 
predc  Utates  of  major  milk  proteins  shall 
be  ad]  oltted  duty  free. 

H.J  Res.  457.  a  resolution  providing 
for  eq  lal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

HB .  8513,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Antl- 
Dumr  ng  Act. 

HJ?.  8277.  a  bill  providing  Federal 
contrl  mtlons  to  State  water  resources 
projec  ts. 

HJ? .  10295,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Expar  slon  Act. 

HS  10710  and  HR.  10711,  bills  for 
the  re  lef  of  River  Forest  for  complying 
with  <  avll  Defense  Regulations. 

H.R .  4147.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rever  ae  Code  of  1954,  permitting  deduc- 
tion fi  ir  student  spouse,  when  supported 
by  tht  taxpayer. 

H  J?  4148,  a  bm  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  or  communications. 

HJR .  4149,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  re- 
tailers excise  tax  on  cosmetics  and  other 
toilet  >reparatlons. 

H  Jl  4355.  a  bm  to  establish  a  program 
of  volmtary  comprehensive  health  In- 
siu'an(  e  for  an  persons  aged  65  or  over. 

HJR  4477.  a  bm  to  insure  avallabmty 
of  cer  ain  critical  materials  during  a  war 


or  national  emergency  by  providing  a 
reserve  of  such  materials. 

HM.  4478,  a  bm  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  CcHnpensatlon  Act  to  remove 
certain  Ineqiilties  in  rates  of  payment 
to  survivors. 

HJi.  4620,  a  bm  to  remove  the  excise 
tax  on  entertainment  equipment. 


Confrontation  in  Oakland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   C&UrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  is  greatly  shocked  that  a  very 
small  minority  has  the  audacity  to  dem- 
onstrate tigainst  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  defend  the  free  world 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Naturally,  private  citizens  must 
be  protected  in  their  rights  to  have  free- 
dom of  speech  but  there  are  certain 
limits  as  to  how  far  this  freedom  applies. 

Last  weekend,  Oakland.  Calif.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  was  confronted 
with  a  situation,  which  the  whole  coim- 
try  is  aware  of,  with  respect  to  the  Viet- 
nam Day  Committee.  The  Oakland 
Tribune,  a  dally  newspaper  serving  this 
area,  carried  a  front  page  editorial  on 
October  15  which  sums  up  a  very  reason- 
able and  lucid  view  on  the  Issue  of  sup- 
porting law  and  order  and  due  process 
under  our  Constitution. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  this  editorial  in 
the  Congressional  Record  because  of 
the  wise  counsel  presented  in  it: 
[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Oct.  15. 
1965] 

CONrRONTATION    IN    OAKLAND 

The  Issue  confronting  the  people  of  Oak- 
land and  Alameda  County  needs  to  be  kept 
In  pr(^;>er  perspective. 

The  Issue  la:  "Do  you  support  law,  order 
and  due  process  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government?" 

Intelligent  men  and  reasonable  citizens 
may  debate  whether  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  should  have  made  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
They  may  debate  the  issue  pro  and  con  and 
they  do  every  day  In  public  halls,  service 
clubs,  union  meetings,  barber  shops,  and  on 
street  corners  throughout  our  land. 

But  most  of  them  understand  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  that 
the  Nation  must  speak  with  one  official  voice 
In  our  relationships  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  that  reaction  to  a  Communist 
missile  buildup  In  Cuba,  a  blockade  of  Ber- 
lin, or  an  attack  upon  our  forces  or  Installa- 
tions around  the  world  cannot  be  debated 
for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  Of  necessity 
someone  has  to  have  the  power  to  act  and 
under  our  system  that  person  Is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Each  4  years  we  vote  on  alternative  choices 
for  that  high  office.  No  President  could 
carry  out  a  foreign  policy  for  long  without 
congressional  legislation  and  appropriations. 
We  vote  on  alternative  choices  for  Congress 
every  2  years. 

Granted  there  are  sincere  "peace  at  any 
price"  pacifists  to  whom  the  thought  o* 
armed  conflict  is  so  repugnant  that  they  feel 


there  is  no  Justification  for  armed  action  by 
this  (w  aay  other  nation.  The  Constitu- 
tion protects  them  In  their  right  to  hold  and 
express  these  beliefs. 

There  are  some,  not  idealistic  pacifists  who 
■ubacrtbe  to  the  doctrine  better  Red  tliaa 
dead.  These  may  oppose  (as  they  put  It) 
unjust  "capitalistic  imperialist  wars"  but 
find  no  such  opposition  to  "wars  of  Ubera- 
tlom  from  the  capitalistic  yoke  by  the  Soviet 
or  Chinese  Communist  peoples." 

If  the  United  States  failed  to  send  sup- 
plies  or  reinforcements  to  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam  we  would  suffer  a  military  de- 
feat there.  If  we  pulled  out  all  our  forces 
on  Communist  terms  all  of  Vietnam,  all  of 
southeast  Asia,  and  probably  all  of  Asia, 
would  go  Cranmunlst  before  the  next  presi- 
dential election. 

If  the  pacifists  don't  know  this  they  are 
blind  to  the  facts  of  life  and  if  the  iiinocent 
dupes  don't  know  It  they  have  not  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  threat  to  a  free  world  of 
freemen  posed  by  aggressive  and  militant 
communism. 

We  need  not  doubt  that  the  hard-core 
leftists  understand  this  perfectly.  These  do 
not  march  for  peace;  they,  in  fact,  march  for 
an  American  defeat  and  a  Communist  vic- 
tory. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  march  scheduled 
for  tonight.  Under  city  ordinances  in  most 
municipalities  of  the  land  a  parade  requires 
a  permit.  Local  authorities  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  Only  If  and  when  It  breaks  down 
at  the  local  level  does  the  State  or  the  Na- 
tion send  in  forces  to  restore  order- 
Here  in  Oakland  there  is  a  parade  permit 
board.  Application  for  a  permit  was  made 
to  this  board  by  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
and  was  denied.  Under  due  process  of  law 
the  committee  had  a  right  to  appeal  the  de- 
cision of  the  i>ermlt  board  to  the  city  council. 
This  was  done  yesterday  and  the  city  coun- 
cil, elected  by  the  people  of  Oakland,  upheld 
by  a  unanimous  9  to  0  vote  the  action  of  the 
permit  board. 

At  this  point  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
had  open  to  it  (II  they  believe  the  city  ordi- 
nances of  Berkeley  or  Oakland  are  uncon- 
stitutional as  some  oi  their  spokesmen  main- 
tain) an  opportunity  to  file  an  action  in  the 
State  or  Federal  courts.  They  might  or 
might  not  find  the  courts  In  agreement  with 
them.  But  It  would  be  an  acceptable  policy 
under  due  process. 

What  Is  not  acceptable  Is  their  de.O;.noe  of 
local  authority  ahd  local  law. 

The  police  do  not  enact  the  laws  of  our 
cities.  States  or  Nation.  They  are  sworn  to 
uphold  the  law  and  this  they  Intend  to  do. 
If  disorder  comes  to  our  streets  tonight  It  is 
not  brought  on  by  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials but  by  those  who  defy  the  law  and 
seek  to  create  Incidents. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  the  parade  has 
1,000,  5,000  or  10,000  marchers.  This  Is  a 
small  fraction  of  the  more  than  l  million 
people  who  live  In  -the  county. 

But  the  lives  and  property  of  these  1  mil- 
lion depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  and  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rlghta  of  all  of  our  people  rest  upon  respect 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted 
under  our  form  of  goverrmient.  We  recently 
witnessed  in  Los  Angeles  the  result^!  of  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

If  the  size  of  mobs  in  the  streets  ever 
becomes  the  yardstick  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  the  administration  of  Justice,  the 
administrative  acts  of  public  officials  or  the 
law  enforcement  obligations  ot  peace  officers, 
then  our  whole  constitutional  fabric  will 
collapse  and  either  anarchy  or  some  other 
repugnant  system  will  take  its  place. 

Now  iB  the  time  for  the  public  to  support 
the  constituted  authorities  by  staying  away 
from  the  areas  of  defiance  to  authority  bo 
the  functioning  of  the  law  enforcement 
officials  will  not  be   handicapped   nor  will 
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♦he  Vietnam  Day  Committee  be  able  to  claim 
Sat  the  backgrovmd  crowds  seen  on  tel»- 
Jtiion  are  part  of  the  Vietnam  Day  Commit- 
tee's supporters  when  in  fact  they  may  be 
dozens  disgusted  with  the  whole  perform- 

"par  better  that  the  unorganized  citizens 
use  their  constitutional  right  to  petition  by 
^tlng  Mayor  John  C.  HoiUlhan  and  the 
dty  council  and  showing  now,  tonight,  that 
the  Vietnam  Day  Committee's  march  and  de- 
flancc  of  law  and  undermining  of  our  foreign 
Txjllcy  and  our  Armed  Forces  do  not  have 
Sielr  support.  Until  election  day  this  la 
the  best  way  to  make  felt  your  voice  and 
influence  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  resident  of  this  community. 

The  confrontation  in  Oakland  tonight  ia 
being  watch  throughout  the  Nation  and  for 
this  community  it  Is  clearly  the  hour  of 
decision. 


William  E.  MinshaD  Reports  on  the  89th 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  is  near- 
Ing  adjournment  after  9  months  in  ses- 
sion. 

In  this  time,  more  than  11,700  bills 
were  introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, nearly  500  of  which  were 
passed.  The  House  also  acted  on  some 
70  Senate  measures.  In  all,  more  than 
250  pieces  of  legislation  will  have  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  by  the 
time  this  session  ends. 

This  Congrress  established  a  new  high 
in  number  of  House  rollcalls,  a  total  of 
nearly  400,  sm-passing  the  previous  rec- 
ord of  307  called  durlr^  the  2d  session  of 
tlie  81st  Congress,  which  ran  from  Jan- 
uary 3,  1950  to  January  2.  1951.  During 
my  11  years  in  Congress  I  have  answered 
nearly  2,500  rollcalls  for  an  attendance 
record  of  over  90  percent. 

This  Congress  also  voted  more  money 
than  any  since  1944  and  the  session's 
appropriations  reached  more  than  $118 
billion. 

Mere  statistics,  however,  do  not  ac- 
curately represent  the  long  hours  spent 
in  committee  work.  It  is  in  committee 
that  the  major  portion  of  actual  legislat- 
ing is  accomplished.  Bills  are  painstak- 
ingly studied,  analyzed,  discussed,  often 
amended. 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ments include  a  massive  amoimt  of  de- 
tail and  work.  As  a  member  of  two  of 
the  most  Important  subcommittees  in  the 
entire  Congress — Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  and  Independent  OflBcea 
Appropriations — I  take  an  initial  role  In 
reviewing  more  than  half  the  entire  Fed- 
eral expenditure — more  than  $64  billion 
in  fiscal  1966. 

DEFENSX    APPROPRIATIONS    SUBCOMMITTEX 

My  Defense  Subcommittee  assignment 
is  one  I  have  held  for  the  last  6  years. 
Always  an  Important  post,  my  duties 


have  assimied  an  even  more  critical  re- 
sponsibility as  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  in- 
tensified. The  Defense  Subcommittee  Is 
charged  with  initial  review  of  the  admin- 
istration's military  requests  and  we  spend 
long  hours  daily,  over  a  period  of  months, 
taking  top-secret  testimony  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  1966 
totals  $46.9  billion,  which  includes  a  last- 
minute  request  for  $1.7  billion  as  token 
payment  on  increased  costs  in  Vietnam. 
In  addition  last  spring  we  approved  $700 
million  in  supplemental  money  for  mili- 
tary action  in  the  Par  East.  The  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  ask  for  as  much  as 
$14  billion  more  shortly  after  January  1 
to  cover  costs  now  being  incurred  there. 

INDEPENDENT    OFFICHa 

After  4  years  membership  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  House  leadership  last  January 
asked  me  to  accept  appointment  as  sec- 
ond ranking  minority  member  of  the  In- 
dependent OfiBces  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, which  supervises  more  than 
$14  billion  in  public  spending.  Combined 
with  my  Defense  assignment,  this  totals 
action  on  more  than  $64  billion  of  the 
entire  budget.  I  am  one  of  only  two 
House  Members  charged  with  examina- 
tion and  review  responsibility  for  such  a 
large  portion  of  total  Government  spend- 
ing. 

The  trend  toward  bigger  foreign  aid 
spending  has  been  reversed  and  much 
of  the  credit  for  cutting  out  waste  and 
mismanagement  is  due  to  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  Much  as  I 
regretted  leaving  it,  I  felt  I  could  better 
serve  the  Nation  and  the  23d  District  on 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee, 
which  oversees  the  budgets  of  22  Federal 
agencies  which  spend  vast  sums  of  public 
money  and  which  have  a  day-in,  day-out 
impact  on  the  lives  of  all  Cleveland  citi- 
zens. 

Agencies  which  fall  under  the  purview 
of  my  new  subcommittee  are  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
which  spends  more  than  $5  billion  year- 
ly; NASA  Council;  Civil  Defense:  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board;  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  Federal 
Power  Commission;  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission; General  Accounting  Office; 
General  Services  Administration;  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency;  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority;  National 
Science  Foundation;  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning;  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology; Renegotiation  Board,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  Selective 
Service  System,  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  an  intense  interest  in  both  of 
my  subcommittee  assignments  and  feel 
that  fulfilling  them  is  one  of  my  most 
Important  services  as  a  Representative 
in  the  Congress.  This  interest  and  the 
tremendous  time  it  consumes  does  not 
preclude  my  concern  in  other  areas  of 
legislation,  of  course. 


MINSHALL  LEGISLATION 


During  this  session  I  have  Introduced 
a  nimiber  of  bills  and  resolutlcms,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  which  were  Incorporated  in  legis- 
lation which  became  law.  Among  them 
are  the  following : 

H.R.  4266,  to  repeal  the  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  communications.  Pull  repeal 
of  tax  on  telegraphs  will  be  effective 
January  1,  1966;  reduction  of  telephone 
taxes  to  3  percent,  January  1,  1966,  with 
full  repeal  on  January  1, 1969. 

H.R.  4504,  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
admission  to  cabarets,  motion  picture 
and  legitimate  theaters.  Pull  repeal, 
noon,  December  31,  1965. 

H.R.  5048,  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
club  dues,  initiation  fees,  and  lifetime 
memberships.  Pull  repeal,  January  1, 
1966. 

H.R.  7337,  to  designate  Vietnam  as  a 
combat  zone  to  permit  VS.  military  Fed- 
eral income  tax  exemption.  Accom- 
plished by  Presidential  proclamation. 

H.R.  7532,  to  repeal  the  manufactm-ers* 
excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles  and 
trucks.  Passenger  automobiles  reduced 
to  7  percent  on  June  22,  to  6  percent 
January  1.  1966,  and  thereafter  reduced 
yearly  until  it  reaches  1  percent  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969. 

H.R.  9670,  to  provide  free  mailing  priv- 
ileges for  first-class  letter  mall  sent  by 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

A  wide  variety  of  new  laws  were  placed 
on  the  Federal  books  during  1965.  Many 
of  them  will  have  a  profound  Impact  on 
the  lives  of  present  and  future  Ameri- 
cans. 

My  report  on  the  legislative  action  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Unanimous  support  was  given  to  pas- 
sage of  the  $46.9  billion  defense  bilL  We 
minority  members  of  the  Defense  sub- 
committee protested  piecemeal  funding 
of  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  as  not  In  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation's  security. 
Subsequent  action  by  the  White  House 
has  underscored  our  position  and  we  have 
been  alerted  to  expect  a  supplemental  de- 
fense appropriation  request  from  thi 
President  early  in  January,  possibly  ask- 
ing for  as  much  as  $14  billion  to  pay  cur- 
rent costs  in  Vietnam. 

Nearly  $2  billion  were  approved  for 
military  construction  at  domestic  and 
foreign  installations,  and  more  than  $114 
million  for  Coast  Guard  procurement. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  au- 
thorized $2.5  billion  for  construction, 
operations,  and  equipment,  including 
$704  million  for  weapons  and  $2.5  million 
for  the  merchant  ship  reactor  program. 

Federal  penalties  were  enacted  for  as- 
sassination, kidnapping,  or  assault  of  a 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Destruction  or  mutilation  of 
draft  cards  was  designated  a  Federal 
offense. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  foreign  aid  bill  amounts  to  $3.9 
billion,  slightly  over  $270  million  more 
than  last  year.  A  $1  million  authoriza- 
tion was  granted  for  construction  of  a 
new  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon,  Vietnam. 
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origins  quotas  on  immlgra- 
abollshed  effective  July  l,  1968. 
fixed  an  annual  limit  of  170,000 
former  quota  countries.    First 
not  to  exceed  20  percent  of 
,  will  be  given  to  uiunarried  sons 
d4aghters  of  U.S.  citi2«ns;  second, 
,  spouses,  and  unmarried  chil- 
aliens  admitted  for  permanent 
third,   10  percent,   qualified 
who  are  members  of  the  pro- 
sciences  or  arts;  fourth,  10  per- 
i4*rrled  sons  and  daughters;  fifth, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  citi- 
ixth,  10  percent,  capable  skilled 
lilled  workers  in  job-areas  where 
shortages  exist,   and  seventh,   6 
.  conditional  entries. 
ear  extension,  and  an  annual  au- 
of  $30  million,  was  granted 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
for   operations   and   research. 
Pfeace  Corps  was  authorized  $115 
for   the   next   year.    Including 
for  research, 
quota  in  the  International  Mon- 
:  "und  was  raised  from  $4.1  billion 
billion,  and  U.S.  participation, 
extent  of  $250  million  annually, 
authorized  In  an  increase  in  the 
.  Lmerican     Development     Bank's 
or  Special  Operations. 

KATTOKAI.   EOONOUT 

Congress  removed  $4.6  billion  war- 
time-li  3posed  excise  taxes.  Effective 
July  1,  excises  were  removed  from  furs, 
Jewelr: ,  cameras,  leather  goods,  radio 
and  tilevlslon  sets,  cameras,  house- 
hold I  ppliances,  musical  instruments, 
record: ,  and  sporting  goods.  Taxes 
on  general  adinissions  and  cabarets 
will  le  ended  December  31,  1965. 
A  graiual  reduction  In  the  10 -per- 
cent ai  tomoblle  tax  will  see  It  reduced  to 
1  perct  nt  by  January  1, 1969.  Taxes  will 
be  ren  oved  completely  from  telegraph 
commi  nlcations  and  cut  to  3  percent  on 
teleph(  nes  on  January  1,  1966.  Tele- 
phone excises  will  be  eliminated  entirely 
on  Jan  ijary  1, 1969. 

Reqiirement  of  25 -percent  gold  re- 
serves against  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
was  r  ipealed.  Silver  was  eliminated 
from  d  jne  and  quarter  coinage,  cut  from 
90  to  4  I  percent  in  half  dollars. 

"Tei  iporary"  increase  In  the  national 

debt  tpls  year  amounted  to  $4  billion, 

it  from  $324  to  $328  billion.    This 

seventh  increase  since  January 
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itRALTH,   nnJCATTON,    AND    WELTARE 

Coni  ress  amended  the  Social  Secuiity 
Act  to  arovlde  hospitalization  for  persons 
65  anc  over,  effective  July  1,  1966,  and 
option  J  medical  care  insurance  at  $3  per 
month  matched  by  the  Government. 
Eligibllty  rules  for  social  security  pay- 
ments were  liberalized  and  benefits  in- 
crease! by  "  percent.  Social  security 
taxes  uid  Income  rate  bases  were  In- 
crease4  to  cover  the  new  costs  of  the 


approved  $1.3  billion  aid  to 

and  secondary  public  school 

a  $5.5  billion,  5-year  program 

to  higher  education,  and  25  per- 

Ftsderal  contribution  toward  schol- 

for  exceptionally  needy  students 

the  National  Defense  Education 


Act.  A  5-year  extension  was  given  to 
the  program  of  mass  Immunization 
against  polio,  diptheria,  whooping 
covigh.  tetanus,  and  measles. 

Authorization  was  given  a  4-year,  $7 
billion  housing  program,  which,  for  the 
first  time.  Includes  rent  subsidies.  Sub- 
sequent House  action  eliminated  all  funds 
for  the  rent  program  other  than  a  lim- 
ited amount  for  administrative  costs  in 
drawing  up  new  regulations.  As  in  the 
past,  the  housing  bill  Included  FHA,  ur- 
ban renewal,  housing  for  the  aged,  col- 
lege housing,  60,000  new  units  of  public 
housing  per  year,  $800  million  annually 
in  matching  grants  to  communities  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  anti- 
poverty  programs,  which  include  VISTA 
and  the  Job  Corps,  were  authorized  $1.65 
billion  for  the  next  year.  The  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  was  extended  2  years, 
with  $6.5  million  approved  for  fiscal  1966 
and  $10  million  for  1967. 

Aid  to  Appalachia  was  authorized  In 
the  amount  of  $1.1  billion  for  1966  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  was  extended  for  3  years,  with  a 
first-year  authorization  of  $454  milUon. 
More  than  $3  billion  was  granted  for  a 
4-year  public  works  program  In  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  to  develop  In- 
dustries and  create  jobs. 

Congress  attached  stiff  new  penalties 
and  controls  on  illegal  sales  and  distribu- 
tion of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 
Cigarette  manufacturers  were  told  to 
label  their  products,  "Cigarette  smoking 
may  be  harmful  to  your  health." 

The  highway  beautification  bill,  to 
promote  control  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs  and  junkyards  near  Federal  high- 
ways, was  cleared  by  both  House  and 
Senate. 

GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

To  enforce  the  right  to  vote,  under  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
Congress  authorized  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral voting  registrars  in  areas  where  dis- 
crimination prevails;  barred  literacy  and 
other  tests,  directed  US.  court  suits  to 
Invalidate  poll  taxes  and  fixed  penalties 
for  threats.  Intimidation  and  violence. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted  to  fix  conditions  and  procedures 
for  succession  of  the  Vice  President  to 
the  Presidency  In  the  event  of  the  Chief 
Executive's  disability  and  for  filling  the 
vacancy  In  the  Vice -Presidency,  The 
measure  must  be  ratified  by  the  States. 

A  Federal  pay  bill,  granting  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  to  postal  and  civil  serv- 
ice workers,  was  approved  after  the 
House  eliminated  a  provision  which 
would  have  Increased  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

Congress  created  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  coordinate  programs  in  that 
area. 

THE    23D    DISTRICT,    OHIO 

It  Is  an  honor  to  represent  the  nearly 
half -million  residents  of  the  23d  District, 
one  of  the  most  highly  Informed  and 
articulate  congressional  districts  In  the 
entire  Nation.  I  take  particular  pride 
in  the  fact  that  these  citizens  have 
awarded  me  their  confidence  and  sup- 
port during  the  11  years  I  have  served 


them  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

As  a  Representative  of  this  outstand- 
ing district,  I  make  every  effort  to  keen 
well  informed  of  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents through  personal  contact,  fre- 
quent  newsletters  and  occasional  opinion 
polls.  When  the  session  adjourns  early 
enough  In  the  fall,  I  take  a  traveling 
office  to  the  23d  District  to  make  myself 
available  for  personal  office  conferences 
In  various  communities. 

In  addition  to  my  Washington,  D.C.. 
office,  I  maintain  a  full-time  office  a^ 
525  Federal  Building  In  Cleveland  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  my  constitu- 
ents. I  pjn  always  ready  to  provide  coun- 
sel or  assistance  for  residents  of  the  23d 
District  who  are  Involved  in  the  Increas- 
ingly complex  problems  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1965 

The  House  In  Oommlttee  of  Uio  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  2084)  to  provide  for 
scenic  development  and  road  beautification 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems. 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  debating  a  highway  beautification 
bill;  but  beyond  that  we  are  deciding 
something  very  important  about  the  kind 
of  America  we  want  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children. 

The  quality  of  a  civilization  Is  meas- 
ured not  alone  by  might,  or  by  scientific 
genius,  or  productive  know-how,  or  even 
by  the  extent  of  social  justice;  It  Is  meas- 
ured as  well  by  Its  sense  of  proportion, 
its  capacity  to  rise  above  the  merely  com- 
mercial, Its  gift  for  combining  utility 
with  beauty,  its  Insistence  upon  placing 
the  important  above  the  petty,  and  Its 
reverence  for  Its  natural  heritage  of  land 
and  lake,  stream  and  mountain. 

All  of  these  qualities  are  being  tested 
today  as  we  determine  the  fate  of  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act.  I  am 
tempted  to  say  that  the  choice  before 
us  Is  between  beauty  and  beer  signs,  but 
perhaps  that  would  be  imfalr;  and  It 
would  obscure  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  the  bill — the  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  scenic  Improvements  which  will  trans- 
form our  barren  roadsides  Into  places  of 
charm  and  beauty. 

Our  real  choice  today  lies  between  two 
opposite  concepts  of  priority.  One  con- 
cept says  that  having  spent  tens  of  bil- 
lions for  mobility,  speed,  convenience, 
and  safety,  we  now  propose  to  spend  an 
additional  3  percent  each  year  to  adorn 
and  humanize  the  greatest  public  works 
project  In  human  history  so  that  our  peo- 
ple may  not  only  use  It,  but  enjoy  It  and 
treasure  It;  the  other  concept  says  that 
pavement  Is  enough  and  we  have  no 
money  to  waste  on  frills.  One  concept 
says  that  though  no  one's  business  should 
be  closed  down  without  Just  compensa- 
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Hon  the  larger  public  good  embodied  In 
highway  beauty  and  highway  safety  must 
nrevall  over  commercial  exploitation;  the 
other  says  that  the  tall  is  more  sacred 
than  the  dog.  that  the  marginal  property 
rights  of  billboard  users  and  junkyard 
operators  are  more  Important  that  the 
right  of  the  whole  public  to  protect  Its 
largest  single  property  Investment  from 
defacement. 

The  bill  before  us  preserves  the  larger 
interest,  without  violating  the  smaller. 

It  spells  out  an  exciting,  positive  pro- 
gram of  beautification,  paid  for  entirely 
by  Federal  grants,  and  It  places  proper 
but  fair  controls  on  billboards  and  scrap- 
heaps,  since  it  would  be  senseless  to  spend 
large  sums  beautifying  one  stretoh  of 
it»d  while  the  next  stretoh  was  being 
disfigured  with  signs  and  junk. 

Other  Members  will  discuss  the  con- 
trol features  in  detail,  so  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  on  them,  but  I  do  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly. 

Almost  18,000  junkyards  are  now  visi- 
ble from  our  interstate  and  primary 
highways;  this  number  Is  growing  from 
day  to  day  as  old  cars  pile  up  and  their 
salvage  becomes  less  and  less  feasible. 
And  we  all  have  seen  personally  the  bill- 
board clutter  that  defaces  the  American 
countryside.  We  know,  therefore,  that 
we  must  either  deal  effectively  with  these 
roadside  blights  now  or  abandon  forever 
our  hopes  of  beautifying  the  Federal 
highway  system.  We  cannot  be  for  both 
beauty  and  junkyards  and  cluttered-up 
signs  and  billboards — In  the  same  place, 
at  least. 

Fortunately,  we  can  be  f£dr  to  both  the 
public  and  the  operators  of  billboards 
and  auto  graveyards.  This  bill  Is  fair, 
almost  to  a  fault  Everything  that  can  be 
done  to  accommodate  those  whose  enter- 
prises mar  the  roadsides  has  been  done 
in  this  bilL  They  will  be  given  5  years 
to  phase  out;  they  will  be  compensated 
fairly  for  their  losses;  billboard  people 
will  benefit  from  regulations  enhancing 
the  value  of  individual  signs  in  those 
zones  where  they  are  permitted;  junk- 
yard and  scrap-processing  people  locatW 
in  zones  presently  used  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  purposes  may  carry  on  as 
before.  What  more  can  be  done,  unless 
we  scrap  the  idea  of  controls  altogether 
and  abandon  the  roadsides  to  ansrone 
with  a  product  to  push  or  some  jimk  to 
discard? 

The  same  spirit  of  accommodation  Is 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  States, 
which  have  to  carry  out  the  controls  In 
this  act.  Twenty-five  States  already 
have  similar  legislation  on  their  books; 
distance  ban  on  billboards  was  fixed  at 
660  feet  in  order  to  conform  to  these 
State  statutes. 

There  is  some  moonshine  going  around 
around  to  the  effect  that  18  States  will 
have  to  amend  their  constitutions,  and 
that  some  cannot  do  this  within  the  time 
limit  allowed  and  therefore  will  be  arbi- 
trarily deprived  of  20  percent  of  their 
highway  allotment.  Exhaustive  Inquiries 
made  of  each  State  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  totally  deflate  these  fanci- 
ful charges.  Forty-nine  States  already 
have  statutory  authority  for  regulation 
o:  billboards.  And  there  are  only  two  or 
throe  States  that  might  run  into  a  consti- 


tional  problem  in  controlling  junkyards. 
Thus,  almost  every  State  already  has  au- 
thority to  control  billboards  and  junk- 
yards through  their  police  powers.  The 
present  bill,  which  relies  not  on  the  use 
of  police  powers  but  on  Just  compensa- 
tion for  loss,  therefore  offers  even  less  of 
a  constitutional  problem. 

Many  States,  of  course,  will  have  to 
take  legislative  action  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  but  they  have 
imtil  January  1.  1968,  to  do  so.  From 
now  vmtil  then,  every  State  legislature 
will  meet  at  least  once  and  many  of  them 
twice.  And  there  is  an  additional  7  or  8 
months  before  funds  would  be  appor- 
tioned and  penalties  Imposed,  during 
which  the  States  could  still  act.  Beyond 
this,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  in- 
formed the  committee  that  If  some  tech- 
nicality or  obstruction  prevents  a  State 
from  complying  by  that  time,  despite  its 
Intention  to  do  so,  the  imposition  of  pen- 
alties will  be  waived  fxu^her.  Reason- 
able men  cannot  go  further  than  this. 

If  any  State  proves  so  shortsighted  as 
to  actually  reject  the  generous  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  if  there  Is  any 
State  which  prefers  billboards  and  car 
cemeteries  to  large  Federal  grants  for 
preserving  and  restoring  nature,  then,  of 
course,  the  penalty  must  be  Imposed,  and 
ought  to  be.  But  it  will  not  be  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  In  allotments,  as  alleged 
In  some  of  the  old  wives  tales  I  have 
heard,  but  only  10  percent,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  titles  not  complied  with. 
Some  of  our  pessimistic  friends  on  the 
other  side  are  seeing  double.  They  see 
two  10  percent  penalties  In  the  bill,  but 
there  is  only  one. 

It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  joint 
Federal-State  venture  which  requires  so 
little  from  the  States  as  does  this  bill,  or 
which  shows  more  respect  for  their  rights 
and  their  problems.  The  construction  of 
highways.  In  the  first  place,  Is  financed 
90  percent  with  Federal  money.  And  the 
new  grants  In  this  bill  require  no  mateh- 
ing  at  all.  The  States  are  equal  partners 
in  the  setting  of  regulations;  they  have 
almost  three  years  to  comply  with  their 
end  of  the  deal  All  that  Is  required  of 
them  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  tiiey 
will  not  allow  the  roadsides  to  be  dis- 
figured faster  than  Federal  money  can 
beautify  them.  What  could  be  less  bur- 
densome or  more  sensible? 

Existing  law  has  for  years  had  pro- 
visions far  more  stringent;  for  Instance 
a  State  can  be  penalized  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  falling  to  meet  Federal 
construction  standards.  No  one  disputes 
the  justice  of  this;  how  can  fault  then  be 
found  with  so  mild  a  penalty  as  that  con- 
tained In  this  bUl? 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  bill  be- 
stows vast  new  dictatorial  powers  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  is  not 
true.  The  bill  does  require  the  Secretary 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  States 
to  do  two  things: 

First.  Where  land  is  used  for  industrial 
or  commercial  purposes,  but  has  not  ac- 
tually been  zoned  by  the  State,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  would  come  to  agree- 
ment as  to  the  designation  of  these  areas, 
based  on  the  criteria  the  State  now  uses 
.  1  Its  normal  zoning  procedures.  The 
Secretary  would  have  no  power  to  Inter- 


fere In  any  way  with  any  actual  zoning 
a  State  or  local  subdivision  decided  to  da 

Second.  To  agree  on  the  criteria  which, 
would  govern  the  size,  spacing,  and  light- 
ing of  signs,  except  on  premise  signs 
where  they  are  allowed.  Before  any  of 
these  agreements  can  be  entered  Into, 
hearings  must  be  held  In  every  State  ta 
which  all  Interested  parties  can  be  heard 
and  present  facts.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary must  report  back  to  the  Congress 
on  the  criteria  and  other  factors  in  the 
agreements  a  fuU  year  before  control 
would  go  Into  effect.  The  Congress  can 
then  make  any  modifications  it  feels  are 
necessary. 

Existing  law  confers  upon  the  Secre- 
tary far  more  sweeping  pwwers  than  those 
granted  In  this  bill.  Allow  me  to  quote 
from  the  existing  Federal- aid  highways 
law: 

The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  ap- 
prove In  whole  or  In  part  the  Pederal-ald 
primary  system,  the  Pederal-ald  secondary 
system,  and  the  Interstate  System,  as  and 
when  such  systems  or  portions  thereof  are 
designated,  or  to  require  modifications  or 
revisions  thereof.  No  Federal-aid  system  or 
portion  thereof  shaU  be  eligible  for  projects 
in  which  Federal  funds  pcu^clpate  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

Existing  law  also  says  that  the  geo- 
metric and  construction  standards  to  be 
adopted  for  the  Interstate  System  shall 
be  those  approved  by  the  Secretary  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway 
departments. 

Now,  if  the  Secretary  already  has  the 
power  to  approve  where  and  how  roads 
shall  be  constructed,  how  can  anyone 
object  to  entering  Into  agreements  with 
the  States  on  lesser  questions? 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  primarily 
concerned  for  many  years  with  the  high- 
way program  regard  It  as  the  finest 
achievement  In  the  realm  of  Federal- 
State  relationships.  There  Is  nothing  In 
the  Beautification  Act  that  deviates  from 
that  spirit.  And  remember,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  Federal  court  review  of  any 
action  that  States  deem  imfalr. 

Other  objections,  equally  lackliig  In 
merit,  have  been  made  to  titles  I  and  n, 
and  they  will  be  properly  refuted  by» 
other  members  who  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  those  sections  of  the  bllL  I 
turn  now  to  title  m,  the  new.  positive 
program  for  transforming  roadsides  into 
scenic  corridors. 

Title  m  opens  the  door  to  the  natural 
beautification  of  our  highway  system, 
once  we  have  eliminated  the  manmade 
eyesores.  This  section  is  where  the 
money  is.  Of  the  $160  million  expense 
envisioned  in  this  bill,  three  quarters,  or 
$120  million,  will  be  Invested  In  the 
adornment  of  the  areas  through  which 
the  pavement  passes.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues who  have  thus  far  been  side- 
tracked over  the  billboard  and  junkyards 
disputes  to  look  up  and  contemplate 
what  this  scenic  beautification  program 
C£in  mean  for  our  States  and  for  our 
country. 

Each  participating  State  will  receive 
each  year  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent 
of  its  armual  Federal  highway  allotment. 
This  will  be  a  100-percent  grant,  with- 
out matohing.  The  smallest  State  share, 
Delaware's,  will  be  $440,000.  The  largest. 
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Calif orilia's,  will  be  $10  million  a  year. 
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Pill  this  money  be  used?    It  will 
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t  means  fixing  up  suitable  spots 

pif^ilc  tables,  fireplaces,  sanitation 

,  so  that  our  people  will  not  Just 

through    this    Incredible 

,  but  will  stop  and  see  it,  and  feel 

}reathe  it  In,  and  rejoice  In  the 

Jid  wonder  of  this  land. 

itle  m  means  even  more  than 

work  to  be  done  in  improving 

taining  these  scenic  strips  will 

employment  for  retired  railroad 

the  seasonally  unemployed,  and 

on  vacation  who  live  in  nelgh- 

xanmrmities. 

)lanting  of  timber  along  barren 

will  mean  a  great  saving  to 

n  their  winter  road  maintenance 

n  the  northern  half  of  this  coun- 

lercent  of  maintenance  costs  are 

removal  of  snow.    It  will  not  be 

necessafe7  to  erect  snow  fences  where  new 

provides  natural  barriers.    And 

tin  ber  will  be  valuable  in  Its  own 
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a  $30  billion  biisiness  each  year. 

It  is  among  the  three  most 

sources  of  income  for  half 

States.    What  we  do  to  make  oxu* 

more  Interesting  and  hospit- 

the  traveler  will  mean  more  tour- 


enhance  property  values  in  areas 

t  to  beautification  projects. 

t  has  an  important  safety  value. 

Beautl  ul  scenery  will  not  only  delight 

dr  ver,  it  will  keep  him  awake  and 

lim  to  make  those  occasional  rest 

t  lat  head  off  fatigue. 
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Maiile  proposes  to  purchase  three  acres 
woe  illand  extending  1,300  feet  along 
in  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
It  a  cost  of  $2,500.      New  York 
o  acquire  25  acres  of  land  ad- 
to  a  rest  area  and  extending  1,800 
alpng  an  Interstate  Highway,  at  a 
$T.20O.   My  own  State  of  Minne- 
Invest  $135,000  in  the  purchase 


wll 


of  scenic  easements  along  47  miles  of 
the  Qreat  River  Road.  And  so  it  goes. 
So  many  fruitfiil  innovations  can  be 
made  In  the  name  of  both  beauty  and 
practicality  if  we  can  only  raise  our 
sights  above  the  soft  drink  signs  and  the 
scrapheaps. 

And  so  much  has  already  been  lost  to 
our  people  forever  during  these  long 
years  when  we  have  been  preoccupied 
with  the  billboard  hassle,  hypnotized  by 
the  mote  and  Ignoring  the  beam.  Some 
years  ago,  for  example,  a  route  throtigh 
the  10  Mississippi  River  States  were  pro- 
posed that  woxUd  carry  motorists  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth,  past  all  the  mag- 
nificent and  varied  scenery  that  has  cap- 
txired  Uie  Imagination  of  the  Americans 
since  before  the  days  of  Mark  Twain. 
Studies  of  the  existing  routes  were  made 
and  all  the  outstanding  scenic  areas  were 
identified.  But  year  after  year  passed 
without  action  of  any  kind  to  protect 
this  priceless  scenic  heritage  along  the 
Great  River  Road.  By  now,  much  of 
this  heritage  has  disappeared.  This  is 
insanity.  How  much  more  win  perish 
imder  the  ax  and  the  steam  shovel  be- 
fore we  take  the  modest  steps  that  will 
save  what  Is  left  of  the  beauty  of  this 
ooimtry? 

We  will  help  to  answer  that  question 
today;  and  in  so  doing  we  will  make  an- 
other choice,  as  we  have  on  so  many  other 
Issues  this  year,  as  to  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety we  want.  Is  our  civilization  wholly 
devoted  to  concrete  and  steel  advertising 
and  profits  and  the  commercial  rights  of 
the  few;  or  do  we  also  value,  and  aim  to 
preserve,  the  natural  beauty  of  this  coun- 
try as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Hand  of 
God? 

We  know  where  the  real  majority  Is 
on  this.  So  long  as  men  labor  away  their 
spare  hours  on  their  lawn  and  garden, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  plant  trees 
and  shhibs  and  fiowers  in  their  yards, 
and  put  up  birdhouses  to  delight  their 
children,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
where  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  stands  on  this  issue.  The 
true  question  is :  Will  Congress  hear  that 
voice,  or  will  it  be  dro^Tied  out  by  the 
self-serving  importunings  of  those  who 
can  make  a  small  profit  from  disfigur- 
ing the  highways  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  fair  compensation  that  this  bill 
offers  them? 

We  are  moving  steadily  touard  the 
completion  of  our  Interstate  Highway 
System,  a  feat  of  engineering  and  con- 
struction that  dwarfs  all  previous  works 
of  man.  This  is  a  national  achievement 
that  shotild  lift  our  hearts. 

Let  us  decide  today  that  when  the  peo- 
ple go  out  upon  these  highways,  when 
they  take  their  families  on  journeys 
across  this  continent,  they  will  not  see 
the  jimk  and  the  scrap  and  the  refuse  of 
a  nation  that  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  its  good  fortune;  but  rather  will 
they  see  and  cherish  the  waving  fields, 
the  fruited  plains  and  the  mountain 
majesties  of  America  the  beautiful, 
which  we  sang  about  as  children  and  will 
preserve  for  aU  time. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  last 
siunmer  the  International  War  Veterans' 
Alliance  held  its  annual  convention  at 
Bemidji,  Minn.  This  organization, 
founded  in  1937,  includes  veterans  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Canada  and  was 
founded  to  promote  friendship  between 
peoples  and  nations  and  comradeship 
amoimg  the  veterans  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  who  were  allies  in  preserv- 
ing freedom. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  addresses  given  at  the  me- 
morial service  by  Prof.  Albert  W.  Penske, 
department  of  philosophy  at  Bemidji 
State  College,  and  the  Honorable  Alex 
Cairns,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Past  and  Futijbe — International  War  Vet- 
erans' Alliance  Convention,  Bemidji, 
Minn. 
(Delivered  by  Prof.  Albert  W.  Fenske.  de- 
partment of  philosophy,  Bemidji  State 
College) 

William  Ernest  Hocking  has  observed  that 
man  is  the  sort  of  animal  who  carries  his 
history  with  him.  His  physiological  orga- 
nism represents  inunmerable  generations  In 
the  processes  of  evolution.  His  present  pat- 
tern of  conduct  is  the  result  of  many  years 
spent  In  the  formation  of  the  habits  which 
help  to  organize  his  life.  His  Ideas  and  at- 
titudes are  a  distillation  from  a  host  of  his 
previous  experiences.  No  matter  how  ob- 
sessed he  may  become  with  the  trivialities 
which  clutter  his  brief  span  of  years,  he  can 
never  entirely  forget  his  past.  He  remem- 
bers those  occasions  which  were  fraught 
with  significance  and  laden  with  emotion. 
He  carries  them  with  him  as  he  moves  along: 
for  they  are  a  treasure  to  be  cherished. 
Whether  he  remembers  them  or  not,  they 
are  warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric  of  his  life. 
Only  too  well  he  knows  that  he  can  never 
quicken  a  day  that  Is  dead.  There  Is.  how- 
ever, a  nostalgic  quality  In  his  remembrance. 
He  lives  In  the  conviction  that  events  of 
great  Import  have  transpired  within  his  life 
and  he  fain  would  preserve  their  memory. 

In  the  glow  of  his  retrospective  mood,  the 
persons  whom  he  has  known  tend  to  sym- 
bolize the  meaning  of  his  past:  for  they 
helped  him  to  live  it  and  their  deeds  are  part 
of  Its  fabric.  Their  lives  are  entwined  with 
his:  they  are  part  of  his  history.  Though 
they  be  dead  In  body,  yet  something  of  their 
spirits  lives  In  him.  And  he  Is  grateful  for 
that  which  they  have  contributed  to  his  life. 
For  this  reason  It  is  that  he  erects  tablets  and 
builds  monuments  in  their  honor.  In  every 
stage  of  civilization,  man  has  taken  a  similar 
attitude  toward  his  past.  He  has  sought  to 
protect  from  corruption  the  remembrance  of 
those  people  whom  he  has  lost  through  death. 
Whether  they  have  gone  in  the  throes  of 
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lUness  or  disease.  In  the  maturity  of  years, 
or  in  the  fell  swoop  of  catastrophes,  his  heart 
has  been  rended  by  the  parting.  He  has  not 
been  satisfied  that  they  should  entirely  per- 
ish He  has  sought  to  give  concrete  ex- 
pression to  the  groping,  yearning,  respect, 
and  love  which  he  has  felt. 

There  is  much  that  Is  genuine  and  laud- 
able in  such  tribute:  for  one  is  easily  aware 
that  there,  but  for  provident  circumstances, 
is  he.  And  eventually,  he  knows  not  when 
or  how,  there  he  will  be.  We  know  that 
those  persons  were  human  beings  such  as 
we  that  they  too  felt  the  urge  of  desires, 
the  pull  of  ambitions,  the  lure  of  Ideas,  and 
the  buoyancy  of  hope.  They  were  cut  off, 
some  of  them,  at  an  unseemly  time,  and  our 
way  of  life  Is  Indebted  to  them  for  their  sac- 
rifices. When  we  think  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  lives  are  dependent  upon  what 
they  have  contributed  we  fain  would  pre- 
serve their  memory. 

In  a  farewell  sermon  delivered  by  William 
Ralph  Inge  at  Cambridge  University  before 
be  went  to  become  dean  of  St.  Paul's  In 
London,  he  declared,  "Believe  me  the  only 
promise  of  a  better  future  for  our  country  Is 
to  be  looked  for  from  those  to  whom  her 
past  is  dear." 

The  person  who  does  not  have  some  re- 
spect for  the  day  that  has  gone  before  Is  not 
likely  to  show  much  for  the  day  which  Is  to 
come.  But  we  may  say  with  equal  truth  that 
the  past  of  ovu'  country  Is  really  dear  only  to 
those  who  strive  to  make  for  her  a  better 
future.  Continually  looking  back  to  the 
dear,  dead  days  beyond  recall  Is  not  a  fit 
rememberance.  The  really  worthwhile  re- 
membrance of  the  dead  Is  In  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  bettering  of  the  lot  of  the  living. 
We  are  only  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which 
the  dead  have  made  for  us  as  we  give  our- 
selves, not  to  smug  and  blind  satisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are  or  have  been,  but 
rather  to  the  Improvement  of  what  we  have 
received  from  them.  This  Is  true  of  our 
national  and  international  life  and  It  Is  true 
of  our  common  life  In  this  and  every  other 
community  and  nation.  Only  as  we  are 
willing  to  give  of  our  time  and  of  our  energy 
and  of  our  possessions  to  the  advancement  erf 
our  country  and  the  world  at  large  are  we 
being  fair  to  those  whom  we  claim  to  honor. 

It  is  a  laudable  aspect  of  this  service  today 
that  we  represent  more  than  one  country 
recognizing  that  the  bonds  of  humanity  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  boundaries. 
One  of  the  lessons  which  we  are  learning  In 
the  aoth  century,  however  falteringly  and 
fragmentarily.  Is  that  we  cannot  rightfully 
or  safely  think  of  our  own  country  alone. 
The  narrow.  Jingoistic  attitude  which  thinks 
of  one's  country  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
ought  to  have  died  a  long  time  ago  and  It  is 
hoped  that  It  is  dying  now.  For  John  Donne 
Is  right  In  asserting  that  "No  man  Is  an 
Island  entire  of  Itself.  Every  man  Is  a  part 
of  the  continent,  a  piece  of  the  main." 

John  Henry  Newman  once  said  that 
nothing  Is  easier  than  to  say  the  word  "God" 
and  not  mean  anything  by  It.  We  have  to 
confess  that  that  Is  a  habit  Into  which 
chronic  religion  easily  slips  and  from  which 
It  needs  to  be  delivered.  Our  utterance  of 
words  In  remembrance  of  the  dead  finds  Its 
real  meaning  In  the  extent  to  which  we 
honor  them  by  doing  our  part  to  make  the 
present  better  than  the  past. 

If  man  Is  always  in  memory  looking  to  his 
past,  he  Is  also  ever  casting  hopeful  eyes  to- 
Tvard  the  future.  He  Is  like  the  man  singing 
111  the  old  slave  song,  "I  keep  my  eye  on  the 
bright  North  Star  and  think  of  liberty."  He 
has  never  been  satisfied  completely  to  rest 
in  what  has  been.  He  Is  alwajrs  seeking  to 
do  better  in  the  day  which  approaches.  This 
has  been  the  way  with  man's  restless  spirit. 
He  has  worked  and  looked  for  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day.  He  has  sought  to  realize  his 
dreams  In  bis  Utopias  and  his  adventures. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  Frederick  Douglass 
escaped  from  slavery  in  Baltimore  and  fled 
to  Massachusetts.  He  attended  a  meeting  in 
Nantucket  where  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was 
to  give  an  address.  Douglass  was  introduced 
and  asked  to  speak.  He  said,  "1  am  free,  but 
I  am  branded  with  the  marks  of  the  lash  •  •  • 
I  have  not  forgotten.  Nor  will  I  forget  while, 
any  place  upon  this  earth,  there  are  slaves." 

Here  is  embodied  the  sort  of  spirit  which 
will  be  required  of  us  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  those  who  have  died  and  with  the  gen- 
erations which  will  come  after  us.  Tlie  past 
and  the  future  place  their  obligations 
squarely  upon  us.  To  Ignore  their  urgency 
Is  to  betray  our  trust.  Thomas  Carlyle  once 
referred  to  the  mystic  faculties  of  memory 
and  hope  through  which  we  are  able  to  sum- 
mon both  the  past  and  the  future  and  com- 
mune with  them.  We  are  obligated  to  see 
that  both  of  them  are  allied  In  order  that 
the  legacy  of  the  memory  and  the  promise 
of  the  hope  may  find  their  fulfillment  In  a 
glorious  future. 

When  Douglass  finished  speaking,  Garrison 
Inquired  of  the  people,  "Is  this  a  thing — 
a  chattel — or  a  man?"  Prom  the  audience 
someone  shouted,  "He  is  s  man.  A  man." 
Garrison  continued,  "And  to  this  cause  we 
solemnly  dedicate  oxu  strength,  our  minds, 
our  spirits,  and  our  lives."  It  Ls  In  this 
heroic  attitude  of  life  that  are  met  the 
honoring  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future. 

Speech  of  the  Honorable  Ai.ex  Cairns,  Win- 
NiPEO,  Manitoba,  Delivered  at  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  International  War 
Veterans'  Alliance  Held  at  Bemidji, 
Minn.,  July  31  and  August  1,  1965 

It  Is  good  for  all  of  us  to  have  these  cere- 
monies from  time  to  time,  for  they  remind 
us  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  fought  In 
defense  of  their  country.  They  also  give  us 
an  opporttmlty  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  entered  a  strange  new  world.  A 
world  without  national  boundaries.  It  Is 
now  evident  that  every  being  has  a  stake  In 
the  conduct,  not  only  of  national  affairs,  but 
of  world  affairs.  A  spark  Ignited  In  some 
small  almost  unheard  of  land  could  again, 
if  uncontrolled,  set  the  whole  world  ablaze. 

In  honoring  the  men  we  think  at  today — 
I  remember  the  Gettysbm^  Address  of  Ahra-  - 
ham  Lincoln  and  how  well  it  applies  to  those 
we  honor  today — ""Hie  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  rranember  what  we  say  here,  but  It 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

"It  Is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  unfinished  work  for  which  they 
bought,  have  so  far,  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  that  last  fxill 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain; 
that  this  Nation,  und«-  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  erf  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  eari^." 

The  men  we  honor  today  also  fought  for 
the  same  principles  of  liberty,  freedom,  and 
democracy  as  those  referred  to  by  that  great 
American  President. 

We  are  destined  to  live  in  a  time  of  fever- 
ish activity,  of  upheaval  and  challenge,  of  a 
world  In  revolt.  ITie  old  dams  have  broken 
down,  and  the  waters  are  flooding  the  land. 
The  old  continents  are  being  submerged,  and 
the  world  Is  being  reshaped  before  our  eyes. 
We  might  ask.  What  ancient  fabric  has 
fallen?  What  venerable  tradition  has  been 
Jettisoned?  What  new  gospel  has  been  pro- 
claimed? It  Is  as  if  we  are  In  a  world  that 
has  awakened  from  a  sleep  and  has  set  out  on 
a  furious  march  under  sealed  orders.  We  are 
seething  with  a  new  and  unintelligible  life. 
Harmony  has  gone  out  of  muele,  and  bee,uty 
out  ot  art.     Tbe  Ten  Cocmnandmentfl  are 


challenged,  the  exploitation  of  self  Is  ele- 
vated Into  a  religion.  All  of  this  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  more  need  for  national  and 
International  harmony  and  unity  than  ever 
before  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

Somehow  there  must  be  another  approach 
to  the  problem  of  human  survival.  The  real 
problem  Is  that  such  an  approach  will  only 
be  found  In  the  willingness  to  common  un- 
derstanding— to  give  and  take  throughout 
the  whole  world — a  frame  of  mind  which, 
unfortunately,  is  entirely  unacceptable  to 
the  majority  of  mankind  today. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  dead  will  have  been 
In  vain  if  civilization  In  fact  destroys  Itself. 
The  weaknesses  of  mankind  are  what  lead 
to  the  physical  act  of  war  and  the  destruc- 
tion that  goes  with  It.  That  Is  what  we  must 
consider  when  we  accept  the  torch  from  fall- 
ing hands  and  promise  to  hold  It  high.  The 
decision  Is  that  of  words — thoughts — honor 
and  morality  against  the  reeking  tube  and 
Iron  shard. 

These  are  troublesome  times — with  the 
world  practically  divided  Into  two  armed 
camps.  More  than  any  other  group  the  ex- 
serviceman  fully  appreciates  the  probable 
consequences  of  war.  It  Is  among  these  vet- 
erans that  most  ardent  advocates  of  peace 
are  to  be  found.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
In  the  world's  history  when  all  that  they 
stand  for  is  more  significant  and  more  de- 
sirable than  today. 

In  the  heart  of  every  war  veteran  a  flame  of 
memory  burns  brightly.  By  Its  Ught  he  can 
look  back  to  a  time  when  words  like  "free- 
dom" and  "democracy"  and  "loyalty"  came  to 
mean  something  very  real.  Words  which  In 
those  days  drew  forth  the  best  that  was  In 
them  though  It  was,  of  necessity,  in  the 
worst  of  causes — that  of  war  and  destruction. 
Personal  and  political  liberty — freedom  of 
speech  and  conscience  and  belief.  Are  such 
wards,  and  what  they  mean,  empty  of  all 
real  content?  Have  they  lost  their  power  so 
that  Instead  of  being  banners  and  trumpet 
calls  of  an  Ideal — they  have  become  as  Inef- 
fectual and  as  pathetic  In  their  Impotence  as 
the  cry  of  a  child  In  the  night? 

No,  I  cannot  believe  It.  In  two  world  wars 
men  fought  and  died  for  those  things,  and, 
they  were  never  more  vital  to  the  happiness 
of  men  and  women  than  today.  The  veterans 
organizations  stand  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life  and  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  government  that  have 
been  estabUshed  at  so  great  a  cost.  They 
are  the  constant  reminder  that  blood  and 
sacrifice  have  been  the  price  paid  by  demor  - 
racles  for  the  priceless  possession  of  freely 
elected  government  and  political  liberty. 
Sacred  possessions  of  which  many  of  us  may 
be  barely  conscious — and  fall  to  value  at 
their  true  high  worth  simply  because  our 
good  fortune  has  spcu'ed  us  any  experience 
of  life  without  them. 

In  the  world  of  today,  democracy  and 
peace  show  themselves,  more  and  more,  as 
Interchangeable  terms — the  one  Implicit  In 
the  other — mutually  dependent — one  on  the 
other. 

The  bitter  gales  of  hate — the  winds  of 
propaganda  which  drive  threatening  clouds 
of  war  across  the  imlversally  longed-for  sun 
of  peace  and  prosperity — and  so  darken  the 
whole  modem  vforld — do  not  have  their  ori- 
gin In  the  democracies.  They  arise  in  no 
coimtry  whose  people  still  possess  these 
rights. 

We  are  challenged,  as  with  the  trumpets 
of  God,  to  carry  into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  life  something  of  their  own  self- 
giving  spirit.  To  close  our  divided  ranks 
and  be  a«  united  in  living  for  the  common 
weal  as  they  were  In  dying  for  it.  To  take 
up  a  task  that  Is  even  harder  than  the  task 
of  ma^HT^g  war;  namely,  the  task  of  keeping 
th«  peace.  Many  familiar  things  that  have 
been  landmarks  ot  our  lives  for  countless 
generations  are  being  changed  beyond  re- 
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>  today — as  for  a  brief  moment  we 

allenit  homage  to  the  men  wbo  have 

the  great  divide — to  Join  the  phan- 

at  the  dead — ^that  marehee  througb 

Blyslan  fields  there  may  be— «nd 

men  are  comrades — let  us  reflect 

tblngs — and  today — In  that  brief 

us  climb  to  the  hl^h  hills,  bright 

and  with  hands  outstretched  in 

let  \15  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 

of>ligation   which   devolved    upon   us 

their  sacrifice.     Let   us   gaze  back 

the  wispy  haze  of  memory  to  those 

-be-forgotten  days  that  terminated 

service.     Let  us  renew  our  pledge 

to  keep  green  in  the  minds  of  our 

at  least  the  thought  that  in  two 

to  end  all  war — ^men  died  to  pre- 

liberty    and    freedom    we    enjoy. 

sefve  till  death — ^why  not  we? 

aolemnlty  holds  our  hearts  today. 

turns  back  the  pages   and   recalls 

of  stress  and  anxiety  through  which 

called  to  pass.    Wounds,  which  the 

land   of  time  is  begfinning  to  heal, 

a  little  touched  again — the  past  sor- 

a  little  revived.    We  would  not  have 

With  proud  acclaim  we  hear 

the  roUcall  of  those  whose  names 

more — a  goodly  array  of  martyrs, 

army — men  and  boys.     We  bow  our 

hearts  In  humble  thankfulness  for 

deliverances  wrought  on  oiu"  behalf — 

iroservation  of  the  sanctities  of  life — 

the  memory  of  those  who  through 

obtained  the  crown  of  everlasting 


T  lere 
gatl  er 
vith 


previous  national  deliverance  can  it 

that,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years,  we 

memorial  as  fervently  as  we  do  this 

is   no   abatement  of   sincerity. 

round  the  lamp  of  remembrance 

as  mUch  desire,  love  and  gratl- 

our  hearts  as  we  did  on  that  first 

of  the  day.    A  day  to  be  proud 

y  to  which  we  can  look  back,  and 

we  can  look  forward  without  any 

thought  or  unwcM^hy  motive. 

eloud  of  witnesses  stands  guard 

today  and  over  the  memory  of  the 

we  be  accounted  worthy  of  such 

company. 

grow  not  old,  as  we   who  are  left 

Age  shall   not  weary  them,   nor 

condemn.     At  the  g^lng  down  of 

and  in  the  morning  we  will  remem- 


Need  For  Freedom  Academy  Increases 

e:  rrENsioN  of  remarks 

OF 

I  ON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 


IN  THE 


or   SOT7TH    DAKOTA 

SEHATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Ac&desny 


was 


Mr 
be  hop^ 
House 
dom 
ago 
which, 
approvdd 
commlt|«e 
proval 

Indlchtive 
port  foj 
islation 
FrancLsbo 
unanimous 


Friday,  October  22, 1965 

]  rUKDT.    Mr.  President,  It  Is  to 
that  early  next  January  the 
enact  the  long-awaited  Pree- 
blU  which  once  some  years 
approved  by  the  Senate  and 
ills  year,  has  been  unanimously 
by  the  appropriate  legislative 
of  the  House.     Senate  ap- 
4hould  follow  the  House  action, 
of  the  rapidly  growing  sup- 
thls  Important  and  needed  leg- 
Is  a  recent  editorial  In  the  San 
News   Call-Bulletin.     I   ask 
consent  that  this  straight- 


forward editorial  may  be  printed  In  the 
A{>pendlx  of  the  Rscord. 

There  b^Lng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  (H^ered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FR£EnoM  Academy 

The  cold  war  goes  on.  with  varying  degrees 
of  temperat\ire,  but  it  does  continue  and  Is 
a  major  fact  of  our  lifetime. 

If  the  late  President  Kennedy  was  right.  It 
also  will  be  a  major  fact  of  our  children's 
lifetimes. 

This  being  so.  it  behooves  the  United 
States  to  conduct  It  with  all  the  skills  this 
country  can  muster. 

A  House  committee  has  Just  voted  out  a 
bill  to  create  a  Freedom  Academy  which 
would  train  Government  and  private  citizens 
in  the  science  and  art  of  nonmiUtary  con- 
flict against  communism. 

It  would  cover  such  fields  as  psychology, 
politics,  economics,  and  technology. 

We  have  plenty  of  know-how  in  this 
country  already  in  this  field.  They  need  to 
be  brought  into  focus  for  the  purposes  of 
the  cold  war. 

We  hope  this  measiu-e  is  pushed  through 
this  session  of  Congress  and  not  lost  as  our 
Representatives  show  an  Increasing  concern 
to  adjourn. 


H.R.  4170 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  In 
urging  the  House  to  adopt  H.R.  4170,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  adjustments  In  the 
annuities  of  certain  retired  Foreign 
Service  ofiBcers.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  too  urge  adcnition  with  some 
reluctance.  But  given  the  attitude  of 
the  other  body,  it  seems  desirable  that 
we  salvage  what  we  can  of  this  biU. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Hovise  last  year 
and  again  this  year  was  to  provide  a 
measure  of  equity  for  the  older  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  their 
widows.  Throughout  the  consideration 
of  this  measure  the  subcommittee  was 
most  anxious  to  relieve  the  Congress  of 
private  bills  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
widows.  Since  I  have  served  on  the  sub- 
committee diulng  the  past  decade,  we 
have  had  to  consider  many  such  bills. 
Our  thought  was  to  enact  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  that  would  eliminate  such 
bills.  As  a  result  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, I  anticipate  that  we  may  expect 
more  private  bills. 

The  Senate  amendments  affect  those 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  retired  be- 
fore October  16,  1960,  and  who  were 
married  at  the  time  but  who,  upon  re- 
tirement, made  no  provision  for  a  sur- 
vivor annuity.  The  House  bill  would 
have  permitted  such  individuals  to  elect 
a  survivor  annuity  of  $2,400  for  which 
they  would  pay  $300  a  year  from  Octo- 
ber 16,  1960  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
measure  and  would  also  pay  $300  a  year 
as  the  current  cost  of  such  an  annuity. 

The  effect  of  the  Senate  amendment 


October  22,  1965 

Is  to  require  these  retired  officers  ^iho 
now  make  such  an  election  to  start  thdr 
repayments  from  the  date  of  their  re- 
tirement which  In  some  cases  goes  back 
20  years  and  to  repay  at  the  old  rate  of 
$1,200  a  year.  Thus  some  individuals 
would  have  to  pay  back  about  $24,000  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  of 
$2,400.  This  approach  clearly  defeats 
the  purpose  that  our  subcommittee,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  this 
House  has  in  mind. 

I  would  expect  that  any  retired  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  qualified  for  an 
election  under  the  amended  Senate  lan- 
guage would  proceed  cautiously  before 
making  an  election.  He  should  be  aware 
that  his  estate  will  be  liable  for  any 
unpaid  balances  owed  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  hope  the 
Government  would  use  restraint  in  seek- 
ing to  impose  a  large  liability  on  rela- 
tively small  estates. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  re- 
ferred to  the  mechanics  of  repayment. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  both  Houses  author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements 
with  annuitants  who  make  an  election 
to  pay  the  cost  of  a  survivor  annuity  in 
monthly  installments.  TTie  House  ver- 
sion made  clear  that  this  was  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  deduction  from  the  annui- 
tant's monthly  check.  The  effect  of  the 
Senate  amendment  is  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter unsettled.  To  require  the  Secretary 
to  send  out  a  monthly  check  and  then 
have  the  annuitant  send  in  a  monthly 
check  adds  heavy  administrative  costs 
and  burdens.  I  certainly  should  do  noth- 
ing to  increase  paperwork  In  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  that  nothing  would  be 
done  to  Increase  paperwork  in  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  many  other  commendable 
provisions  In  this  bill  that  were  not 
touched  by  the  Senate  amendments.  On 
balance  I  think  we  have  a  measure  that 
will  help  a  number  of  the  older  retired 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  their  widows. 
Therefore,  I  am  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  4170  as  amended  by  the 
Senate. 


Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  my  voting  record  on 
major  substantive  Issues  during  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The 
record-breaking  volume  of  leglslaton  is 
reflected  by  the  greatest  number  of  roll- 
caUs  in  the  history  of  Congress  for  a 
single  session  which  has  put  considerable 
stress  and  strain  on  the  time  and  patience 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Notwithstanding  this  pressure,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  I  was  In  at- 
tendance on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
100  percent  of  the  rollcall  votes  on  legis- 
lation diulng  this  session. 

My  voting  record  follows: 


October  22,  1965 
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Pate 


Issue 


Recommit  supplemenUl  Agriculture  appropriatloni  providing  no  '"n<l«,t«a»^  «"  •^  ^  ^^TPi- 

Euiiiiiiatc  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  cerUln  gold  reaerves...- 

Incnase  aulhoriiation  of  appropriations  for  arms  oon'rol-j;----,— ---yi,----- ' 

Authorue  Increased  U.S.  participation  in  Inter-Amencan  Devetopmaat  Bank 

Aiitliorize  approprmtions  for  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 

Provide  pcoiioniic  aid  to  Appalacliia - - 

Fsial'ii-ih  spicialcoiitrulsfordepressiiiit  aiid  stimulant  dnips_.  --- 

liurcasc  autliorizaiion  of  approi)riaiions  for  national  arts  and  cultural  program... - 

liimaFi  Niluricsof  .-^uprome  Court  Justitt'S :---■-. 

Mci'^iin^  ui  irovcnt  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

T'ro vidf  iii..rkL'liiiL'  quotas  for  tobacco,  amend  lobaoco  i)ncc  support 

lmpr..vinVVducational  quality  and  opportunities  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools -  .   . 

ITovidiuK  (.'rants  to  Stati'.s  for  pmrrams  aiding  older  persons  

Providint;  i  irujirams  for  <ievelo|)nii'iituf  natural  resources - - 

Evtcndini:  .Vation'saclivcmaiipowerpolicy ■   - 

Return  of  obscene  nmil  matter.   ..   -   - 

t,  uthori7A'  fun  ds  for  l)uildinn  chancery  in  Saij-'on .  - -  -  -  ------     -  -  -_  v;,  WinVn  t' 

Appropriationsfor  Treasury,  Post  Office  Department,  widKxecuiiveOfficx;^^^ 


eiipplomental  appropriations  forA  ppalachia  program,  Federal  pay  raises,  and  other  purposes . 

Medicare  bill,  on  passage - - 

A  mend  Constitution  with  regard  to  Presidential  succession . --- - 

AtXrinnp  additional  expendit  ures  for  House  Un-American  .^cllvities  Committee - . . . . 

Authorizing  increase  in  International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of  United  States 

Authorizing  grants  for  water  pollution  control .-- -- 

lncrca.se  authorization  of  appropriations  for  national  arts  and  cultural  program    . .  - . 

ExtenrprovisiOTis  of  Public  Health  Service  Act.  relating  U>  oommunity  h^lth  servio^^ 
Authorizine  Federal  assistance  in  acquiring  personnel  for  community  mental  health  centers 
Siir  Piemen  tal  appropriations  for  military  functions  of  Defense  Department. ....     .-.. 

An^horlze  appropriations  for  procurement,  research  and  development  tor  Armed  Forces.... 

Authorizing  appropriations  for  NASA \","w:' 

Extending  Public  Health  Service  Act  tor  construction  of  research  facUiUes - 

Carry  out  U.S.  obligations  under  International  CofTee  Agreement 

Authorizing  appropriations  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission . - 

Foreign  Asli.suioe  Act  of  1965.  authoritlng  $2,000,000,000  in  expenditures 

Appropriations,  Department  of  Agriculture 


AnnroDriations.  Departments  of  Stat*.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary     ....-...- ----- 

Amend  rXal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  further  provide  for  prevention  of  accidents  In  mines. 


Provide  fofconthiualion  of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports 

^iro^tTs^rn^r^trK?^^^^  • 

Establishing  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  ---  " 


Appropriations,  Department  of  Defense,  fiscal  1966 -. - - - 

Extend  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  a  penod  ol 2  months.    ...  ...--.-- 

Provide  hoiisiiig  for  low- and  moderate-income  lamiUes,  and  urban  development - "["[[[W^W^^^^Wl 

Exlen^^iKd^vu^^r^i^''^^^^^  — i:::]::"":::::: 

Tprtpnl  riparette  labeling  and  advertising,  conference  report..- ........-- - 

ISamendmen^^^^^^  " " ::::::::;:::::::;:. 

Coinage  Act  of  1965,  on  passage - 

Incrcivseratosof  basic  pay  for  members  of  uniformed  services - -  ... 

Kmmrtlimofir&ngprovision-forreview-^^^^^  .-;:::::::::::::;:::. 

Ad^t  rule  for  consideration  repeal  sec  14(b)  Taft-Hartley  Act - y:::::::":.- 

Medicare,  conference  report ---vi -; ; 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  011965,  conference  report.     

Mental  Facilities  and  Centers  Construction  Act,  conference  report 

Repeal  sec.  14(b),  Taft-Hartley,  permitting  right  to  work  

Ainend  Atomic  Energy  Act.  1954,  clarifying  portions  on  electric  power —  - :"";:.: 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  .A.ct  of  1Q65 

Rehabilitation  of  Federal  prisoners ■        

Appropriations,  Interstate  System ;'  "-"  -V^:, 

Voting  rights,  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment,  conference  report --- -  __ 

Civil  service  rotireracnt  annuity  adjustment - - 

to  articles  of  aprocmont  of  such  Bank  and  Corporation.  

Intrrest  Equalization  Tax  Eiten.=ion  Act  of  1965  ...--.-..----- --- ' "' 

Motor  vehicles  insurance,  to  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 

E^nXirDevelopment  Act  providing  grants  for  public  work^  and  de^'elopmentfadUtie5 — - - 

Amend  TarifT  Act  of  1930  suspending  duty  on  certain  forms  of  nickel- - 

Establish  and  pre5criV>e  duties  of  Federal  Boxing  CommLssion .-  - --- -  - y 

Estab  Lshing  wW,  ootfon.  wool,  dairy,  and  feed  i^am  pri«  supports         - -- - --  -  

Rec?.mmit  supplemental  appropriations.  Department  of  HEW  andLabor.         


Vote 


Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nav. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
I  Yea. 
j  Yea. 
I  Yea. 
'  Nay. 
I  Yea. 
I  Yea. 
j  Nay. 
I  Yea. 
;  Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
I  Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yta. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nav. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nav. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Y«. 
Nav. 


AS^lishmont  National  origins  system  of  1^^^^^^ 

|fr^eS'en%=S^^so^^c^."^'^^^^^^  " V^:^ 

Bcb^?r?iroragr=^^^^^^  "" " '" 

impicnipi!u»iiuu  <ji  "(-"y  ^,»„„  f„,  KooUh  r>TY^fp<Klnn<!  and  educational  Durposes. 


Authori7C  certain  con.nruction  at  military  installations 

Veterans  disahllity  compensation,  Increase  rates..— - - 

iiithnriyinp  funds  for  President's  Crime  Commission :-^--:-^----,-' " -- 

Establl^Srof  e^^^^^^        policies  in  areas  administered  by  National  Park  Service - ::::::::..:. 

Ueromniit  Faual  Opportunity  Act  Amendments... .----,- iv V'"'„,l\ "  "'  

Extending  indemnity  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 

fflS"d^^iS  sS^ip'^piSioT^^^^                                                           °-*  »*  ^*''^.".*^.^::: 
ai;,!^n*e^S'°^«oJ^'c^';S^vVti-iniefv-^^^^^  ::::::::::■.::::::::::: 

EstabUshment  of  naUonalpoUcyr*  water  poUutlon. -.--------------- - "".'.... - 

^Si?aftrpirofis"uS!^''stsasTsi^^2^^  - 


A60U 


Date 


Sept. 

Sept. 

S«pt. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


SeniMtt  amendment  to  eliminate  exemptions  In  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956      

Unend  consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  provi.Je  grants  to  develop  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
Requirement  of  standards  for  controlling  pollution  and  program  for  solid  waste  dLspxisal 

discharge  Rules  Committee  from  further  consideration  home  rule  for  District I  " 

^.doptioD  Slsk  amendment  to  home  rule  providing  for  election  of  Charter  Board  and  rcferoncliim  by  Dlstrii*  of  Coiiiinbla  resident.^ 
^.djust  pay  for  Federal  employees  and  establishment  of  Kfderal  Salary  KovU^w  Cornmls.^^ion 

foreign  assistance  appropriations  and  related  programs,  confi'ronce  report.. 

^mend  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  medical  library  facilities ,^..  .111111111.1 

iJonstruction  3d  Library  of  Congress  Building .  .  1..1.  

'"'onstniction  of  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memoriiil    .  '    "' 

ontributions  to  certain  citizens  of  Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injuries  resulting  from  activities  of  V.S.  Armed  Forces 
Construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  southern  .Nevada  water  project 

igbway  Beautification  Act-    .   . 

Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  196?.  conference  report  .  

Citending  for  5  years  Sugar  .\ct  with  amendments 

Supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1966       .  . 

Jarvey  amendment,  to  delete  the  rent  supplement  proiinm ._ 


My  re  Icall  votes  subsequent  to  October 
14  and  ip  to  adjournment  were  on  con- 
ference reports  and  were  consistent  with 
votes  on  original  legislation. 


Sei 


EDJTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1965 


Mr. 
leave  to 
article  f 
ceedingi 

The 

SAa 


1e  Buence 


Portug  al 


sei 


tlie 


ecoi  omic 


The 
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shape  of 
events 
of 

of  the 
Western 
admirals 
the  wars 
affect  thi  1 
use  of 
the 

Chile   wl 
strung 

communfiatlan; 
invited  c 
the   Rio 
cornucop 
hungry 

HistoritaUy 
sea   settled 
nations. 
Trafalgar 
tion  of 
mate 
Which 
victory, 
to  bring 
wars  to 
for 
Jose  de 

Of  the 
history  o: 
examples 
cite    the 
admiral, 
in  assisting 
in  1825 
the  Bay 
we    can 
Thomas, 
naval 
nardo  O' 
Lima    an  [ 
military 
of  Peru. 
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ls.sue 


Vote 


Yea. 
Yra 
Y<.a, 
Nav. 

YPH. 

Yea. 
Xav. 
Yoa. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
N'av. 
Nay. 
Nav. 
Yea. 


Power  in  Latin  America — I 


T:shER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
■om  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
.  October  1965. 
apticle  follows: 

PorwEB  IN  Latin  America 

of  sea  power  upon  history 

in  Latin  America,  both  from  the 

the  map  and  from  the  record  of 

*Iot  only  were  the  oceanic  empires 

and  Spain  dependent  on  mastery 

not  only  were  the  waters  of  the 

Hemisphere  the   training  areas  of 

from  Drake  to  Nelson;  not  only  did 

of  the  great  European  sea  powers 

fate  of  the  New  World;   but  also 

sea  was  of  itself  a  necessity  to 

ic    growth    of    Latin    America. 

h   its   2,000-mile   length   could   be 

t<  gethfir  only  by  maritime   lines  of 

latlon;    the    vast    bulge    of   Brazil 

rciunnavigation.  and  the  waters  of 

de    la   Plata   ultimately   poured    a 

a    of    food    onto    the    tables    of    a 

I  irltain   and  Exirope. 

also,    use    or    nonuse    of    the 

the    destinies    of   old    and    new 

For  example,  it  was  the  battle  of 

which,   while  spelling   the   salva- 

:  Jngland,   likewise   insure   the   ulti- 

of    Latin    America.      Spain. 

its  Navy  as  the  result  of  Nelson's 

not  have  the  transport  capability 

veteran  soldiers  of  the  Napoleonic 

New  World  to  redress  the  struggle 

lemce  so  successfully  waged   by 

Martin  and  Simon  Bolivar. 

positive   use    of  seapower   in    the 

Latin  America  there  r-.re  so  many 

that  for   brevity   we   need   merely 

activity    of    the    Irish -Argentine 

William  Brown,  on  the  east  coast 

Uruguay  to  win  its  independence 

though  his  decisive  naval  victory  in 

Montevideo.    On  the  west  coast. 

cite    the    brilliant    leadership    of 

iord  Ckachrane,  who  by  establishing 

remacy,  made  it  possible  for  Ber- 

'I  Igglns  and  San  Martin  to  arrive  off 

1  I    ultimately    to    remove    Spanish 

I  owe?  from  the  ancient  viceroyalty 

rhls  same  supremacy  of  naval  power 


fre  Jdom 
lo«t 
d  d 
i£ 
the 
indej  endeoice 
£an 


in  the  Pacilic  was  once  more  demonstrated  in 
the  war  of  that  name  when  in  October  of  1879 
the  Chilean  ironclad  Cochrane  captured  her 
Peruvian  rival  Huascar  and  thus,  by  assur- 
ing control  of  the  coast,  opened  the  way  to 
the  army's  successful  landing. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  the  memoirs 
of  Admiral  Karl  Doenitz  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  the  havoc  wrought  off  the  River 
Plate  and  off  the  bulge  of  Brazil  as  well  as  in 
Caribbean  waters  bv  German  submarines  in 
World  War  II. 

Finally,  as  we  come  to  most  recent  times 
in  this  brief  review  of  the  influence  of  sea- 
power  on  Latin  American  history,  the  quar- 
antine of  Cuba  In  1962  gave  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  requirement  for  naval  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  this  particular  case,  the  appeal  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  for  naval  support 
from  other  Latin  American  nations  brought 
an  immediate  response  from  Argentina 
which  sent  two  of  Its  Fletcher -class  de- 
stroyers steaming  northward  in  the  space 
oX  a  very  few  days.  Venezuela  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  likewise  prompt 
in  meeting  the  request  of  the  American 
President  for  naval  support.  The  training 
in  Joint  exercises  in  Operation  XJNITAS 
made  It  possible  for  these  South  American 
ships  to  chop  easily  to  combined  command. 

If  we  examine  the  characteristics  of  pres- 
ent-day Latin  American  navies,  the  points 
of  similarity  far  outweigh  those  of  dlflfer- 
ence.  For  example,  the  two  aircraft  carriers 
in  South  American  fleets,  the  Independencia 
of  Argentina,  and  the  Minas  Gerais  of  Brazil, 
are  practically  sister  ships,  of  British  origin. 
Three  of  the  Latin  American  navies  have 
light  cruisers  which  are  almost  sister  ships: 
the  General  Belgrano  and  9  de  Julio  at  Ar- 
gentina, the  Barroso  and  Tarnandare  of 
Brazil,  and  the  O'Higgins  and  Prat  of  Chile. 
All  are  standard  10.000-ton  U.S. -built  light 
cruisers.'  On  loan  to  various  navies,  the 
Fletcher-class  ships  lead  as  the  most  modern 
units  in  the  destroyer  fleet.  Of  these.  Brazil 
has  four,  Argentina  three,  and  Chile  two. 
Five  of  Peru's  destroyers,  although  not  of 
the  Fletdic  class,  are  of  U.S.  origin,  while 
Colombia  has  one  Fletcher  in  addition  to 
the  two  modified  Swedish  Holland-type  de- 
stroyers and  the  three  U.S. -built  Almirante 
Padilla-clasr,  frigates,  a  former  U.S.  PP  type. 
Mexico  likewise  has  foiir  of  these  ex-U.S.S. 
Tacoma-type  PFs,  interesting  as  being  among 
the  lew  steum  reciprocating  war  vessels  still 
in  active  commission.  Only  Venezuela  has 
no  destroyers  of  U.S.  origin.  Its  fleet  is  led 
by  the  three  British-built  Nueva  Esparta 
class  and  has  six  Italian-built  fast  frigates 
of  the  Almirante  Clemente  class.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  these  South  American  navies 
closely  resemble  each  other.  Furthermore, 
their  submarine  components  are  almost  all 
made  up  of  former  U.S. -built  World  War  11 


'  General  Belgrano  ex-U.S.S.  Phoenix;  9  de 
Julio  ex-U.S.S.  Boise;  Barroso  ex-U.S.S.  Phila- 
delphia: Tamandari  ex-U.S.S.  St.  Louis; 
O'Higgins  ex-U.S.S.  Brooklyn;  Prat  ex-U.S.S. 

Nashville. 


fleet  boats.  The  Peruvian  Navy  has  fouf 
U.S. -built  Xbato-class  submarines  delivered 
during  the  1950's. 

Given  this  composition  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican navies.  It  Is  obvious  that  they  are  best 
designed  for  antisubmarine  warfare,  if  we 
leave  aside  the  somewhat  questionable  utility 
of  the  six  old.  10.000-ton  former  U.S.  light 
cruisers.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  fleets  com- 
posed of  vessels  useftil  in  ASW  activities,  but 
the  requirement  placed  on  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can navies  and  on  the  U.S.  Navy  operating 
in  Latin  American  waters  is  almost  exclu- 
sively of  an  ASW  character. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  U.S.  Navy  some 
4  years  ago  commenced  Operation  UNITAS.  a 
unique  and  increasingly  effective  means  of 
international  cooperation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  security  In  the  seas  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Starting  each  August  or  September,  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  a  task  force  of  U.S.  ASW 
vessels,  usually  consisting  of  a  destroyer 
leader,  and  other  destroyers  supported  by 
patrol  craft  and  with  one  or  two  submarines 
as  targets,  supplemented  by  patrol  squadrons 
of  P2V's  or  other  ASW  aircraft,  sorties  from 
the  task  force  base  at  Trinidad  and  proceeds 
southward,  either  along  the  east  or  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  picking  up  en  route 
units  of  the  various  national  navies  for  com- 
bined ASW  exercises.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  discuss  how  UNITAS  actually  works, 
would  be  to  review  one  of  the  operations, 
UNITAS  rv,  which  took  place  between  Au- 
gust and  December  1963. 

Task  Force  86  was  activated  for  operations 
on  Augiist  18,  1963,  under  COMSOLANT,  Rear 
Adm.  John  A.  Tyree,  Jr.,  who  had  his  flag 
in  the  U.S.S.  Norfolk  (Dlr-l).  The  U.S.  task 
force,  made  up  of  four  destroyers  and  one 
submarine,  sortled  from  Trinidad  on  August 
20.  Its  air  component  consisted  of  two  SP- 
2H's  and  one  C-131. 

Since  Venezuela  had  canceled  its  partici- 
pation in  UNITAS  IV  because  of  unsettled 
internal  conditions  arising  from  the  fact  that 
its  presidential  elections  were  to  take  place 
in  December  1963,  Task  Force  86  first  began 
combined  UNITAS  IV  operations  with  the 
naval  forces  of  Brazil. 

The  exercises  commenced  on  August  31 
when  eight  Brazilian  DD's,  one  CVS  without 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  and  one  submarine  Joined 
up  with  the  American  units.  Because  of  diffi- 
culties of  clearance,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  UNITAS  IV  U.S.  air  detachment  to  op- 
erate from  Brazilian  land  bases,  and  air 
support  was  lacking  in  this  phase  of  opera- 
tions. 

Later  on,  during  maneuvers  between  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  the  estuary  of  the  River  Plate, 
Task  Force  86  assumed  truly  Impressive  pro- 
portions. It  was  then  composed  of  29  ships. 
Including  both  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian 
ASW  carriers,  22  destroyers  of  various  types. 
4  submarines,  and  1  fleet  oiler.  Aircraft 
Including  S2P'8  and  helicopters  were  em- 
barked In  the  Argentine  carrier  Independen- 
cia, and  helicopters  were  also  on  board  the 
Brazilian  Minas  Gerais,  although  she  had  no 
fixed -wing  aircraft  for  ASW   activities.     In 
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ftddiUon,  Argentine,  Uruguayan,  and  United 
o^tes  land-based  aircraft  operated  from 
n^Kuayan  land-based  air  Installations. 
Task  Force  86  conducted  basic  huntfer-kUler 
exercises  and  convoy  screen  penetration  exer- 
cises terminating  by  an  all-round  refueling 
from  the  Argentine  AG  Punto  Medanos. 
which  did  an  excellent  Job  In  supplying  the 
vessels  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the  United 
States  with  bunkers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  aspect  of  UNITAS 
IV  the  commander  In  chief,  UCINCSO,  Gen. 
A  P.  O'Meara,  boarded  the  Norfolk  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  then  transferred  to  the  Argentine 
flagship.  Independencia,  on  September  25,  by 
helicopter;  and,  finally,  successful  combined 
antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  at  sea  ter- 
minated the  east  coast  aspect  of  UNITAS  IV. 

The  American  units  of  Task  Force  86  then 
proceeded  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which 
they  reached  on  October  4.  After  shore  leave 
St  Punta  Arenas,  the  American  ships  with 
Chilean  destroyers,  later  Joined  by  the  Chi- 
lean light  cruiser  O'Higgins,  sortied  to  the 
Pacific  via  the  Trinidad  channel  on  October 
9  They  rendezvotised  about  a  week  later  at 
the  Chilean  Naval  Base  of  Talcahuano  and 
put  Into  Valparaiso  on  October  18.  Shore- 
based  U.S.  SP-2H  aircraft  supported  by  Chi- 
lean Air  Force  SA-16B  planes,  participated 
with  excellent  coordination  between  aircraft 
and  ships.  Altogether,  In  a  2-week  period, 
the  Chilean  and  U.S.  forces  operated  so  effec- 
tively as  to  constitute  a  well-Integrated  ASW 
task  force,  duplicating  the  experience  on  the 
east  coast  with  Brazilian  and  Argentine/ 
Uriiguayan  units. 

For  a  brief  while,  late  in  October,  there  was 
also  a  trlnatlon  fleet  in  ASW  exercises  on  the 
west  coast.  Two  Peruvian  destroyers  and 
two  submarines  arrived  at  Mejillones  Bay  on 
October  24  to  Join  Task  Force  86.  Once  more 
an  impressive  flotilla  was  assembled.  There 
were  four  destroyers  plus  the  destroyer  leader 
Norfolk,  four  destroyer  escorts,  one  light 
cruiser,  five  submarines,  and  a  fleet  oiler. 
The  exercise  at  this  phase  was  directed  by 
the  Chilean  group  commander  with  air  sup- 
port both  day  and  night  by  United  States 
and  Chilean  planes,  operating  from  Anto- 
fagasta.  Later,  after  the  Chilean  ships  had 
chopped  off  from  the  UNITAS  IV  operations, 
the  Peruvian  group  commander  conducted 
exercUes  on  October  29,  still  using  the  air 
cover  of  the  Chilean  SA-16B's. 

Moving  farther  north.  Task  Force  86  then 
Joined  with  Ecuadorean  ASW  craft.  Including 
one  DE,  one  PF,  one  PCE,  an  ATP,  and  one 
LSM,  for  exercises  once  more  conducted  In 
part  under  Ecuadorean  management.  Final- 
ly, at  the  end  of  November,  after  the  Ameri- 
can force  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  Co- 
lombia participated  in  Joint  exercises  with 
two  destroyers  and  one  ATF.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  other  countries,  at  times  the  Colom- 
bian conunander  conducted  the  combined 
ASW  exercises  of  the  entire  task  force. 

Experience  gathered  in  the  five  UNITAS 
exercises  to  date  has  shown  conclusively  what 
beneficial  dividends  have  been  returned  as 
the  result  of  this  training  between  ships  of 
varied  flags.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  capa- 
bility has  been  attained  in  training  and 
readiness  sufficient  to  enable  the  senior  South 
American  navies  to  operate  effectively  as 
units  of  a  combined  ASW  force. 


However,  there  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment. For  example,  both  In  the  fieets  of 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  the  four  Argentine 
Buenos  Aires-class  destroyers  and  the  four 
Brazilian  Amasoruis-class  DD's  are  over  age 
and  probably  would  not  Justify  much  more 
expenditure  to  keep  them  effectively  at  sea. 
As  will  be  shown  below,  the  writer  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly the  U.S.  Congress,  should  be  more 
liberal  In  Its  policy  ot  releasing  ships  frran 
mothball  fleets  to  be  restored  to  active  com- 
mission to  build  up  the  ASW  capability  d 
South  American  navies. 


In  the  meantime,  much  can  be  done  with- 
out releasing  more  hardware.  For  example, 
a  future  UNITAS  operation  might  address  It- 
self specifically  to  Joint  exercises  off  the 
Straits  of  MageUan,  the  Beagle  Channel,  or 
the  Drake  Passage  between  the  ASW  forces  of 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  United  States. 

Another  Improvement  that  could  be  made 
In  UNITAS  operations  would  be  to  deploy  a 
U.S.  antisubmarine  support  carrier.  This 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  training  of  the 
already  well-worked-up  Argentine  Independ- 
encia and  the  Brazilian  Minas  Gerais  which 
now  by  Presidential  decision  will  embark 
flxed-wlng  aircraft. 

The  United  States  could  also  provide  a 
more  modern  submarine  or  submarines  to 
deploy  In  future  UNITAS  exercises.  Perhaps 
this  year  we  might  use  one  of  the  Guppy-type 
boats  and  eventually  bring  In  the  nuclear 
attack  ships;  because  ASW,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  capable  of  dealing  with  all  tjrpes  of 
undersea  warships.  There  Is  also  opportu- 
nity for  much  hydrographlc  research,  par- 
ticularly on  the  west  coast,  where  salinity 
layers  offer  a  veil  of  secrecy  to  submarines. 

Modern  ASW  techniques  require  an  acme 
of  coordination  between  surface  and  air 
units,  and  In  this  domain  a  principal  diffi- 
culty has  been  encQuntered  among  the  sev- 
eral Latin  American  navies  owing  to 
strenuotis  rivalry  on  the  part  of  their  respec- 
tive land-based  atr  forces. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ments involved  should  Iron  out  these  rival- 
ries and  assign  definite  rules  to  the  various 
armed  forces  concerned.  It  seems  to  this 
writer  that  the  solution  would  be  to  put  the 
entire  responsibility  for  ASW  activity,  both 
surface,  undersuTface,  and  In  the  air,  in  the 
hands  of  the  naval  forces. 

In  ASW  work,  particularly  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  there  \s  a  definite 
requirement  for  modern  mlnesweeping  capa- 
bilities. The  estuary  of  the  River  Plate  and 
the  approaches  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires  are  almost  Ideal  for  pressiu-e  mining. 
Paraguay,  accessible  to  the  sea  only  by  the 
Parana  River,  Is  also  vulnerable.  However, 
none  of  the  navies  concerned  have  adequate 
craft  to  counter  this  threat.  Prom  the  expe- 
rience of  World  War  n  and  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  U  boats  In  the  South.  Atlantic 
It  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to  fore- 
see that  the  entire  estuary  of  the  Plate  could 
be  Interdicted  by  an  effective  submarine 
mining  program,  or  for  that  matter  a  per- 
haps more  effective  clandestine  operation  by 
local  Communist  subversive  forces,  operating 
at  night  from  small  craft.  Our  experience  in 
Korea  provides  fvu-ther  warning. 

In  general,  so  far  as  materiel  requirements 
are  concerned  In  Improving  Operation  UNI- 
TAS and  the  effectiveness  of  United  States 
and  Latin  American  navies  in  meeting  the 
submarine  threat,  the  United  States  should 
be  more  liberal  In  its  policy  of  lending  ships 
and  equipment  to  the  Latin  American 
navies. 

Here  we  come  upon  a  fixed  consensus  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  against  the  lending  of  ves- 
sels, even  redundant  vessels  from  the  moth- 
baU  fieet,  to  Latin  American  navies.  In  fact, 
so  deep  seated  Is  this  prejudice,  that  In  ef- 
fect no  UJS.  vessel  can  be  loaned  to  a  Latin 
American  government  without  the  specific 
approval  of  Congress  for  each  ship. 

Even  If  the  difficulty  of  congressional  prej- 
udice could  be  overcome,  there  is  another 
problem  of  cost  In  bringing  destroyers  or 
minesweepers  out  of  mothballs  and  placing 
them  in  readiness  for  recommlsslon.  For 
example,  when  Argentina  recently  acquired 
three  Fletcher-d&SB  destroyers,  the  Argen- 
tine Navy  had  to  pay  over  $5  million  apiece 
in  order  to  bring  tbeee  vessels  to  a  state  of 
readiness.  Fifteen  million  dollars  for  the 
average  South  American  naval  budget  Is  a 
large  sum  of  money. 
Recently  in  a  discussion  with   a   distin- 


guished Senator  who  has  been  a  protagonist 
in  the  Congress  against  the  grant  of  military 
assistance  to  Latin  American  governments,  I 
pointed  out  that  whether  or  not  Congress 
gave  or  refused  approval  to  the  lend-lease  of 
vessels  to  these  South  American  navies,  any 
would-be  revolutionary  in  Latin  America  al- 
ready had  sufficient  weapons  on  hand  to 
overthrow  any  government  at  any  given 
time.  The  provision  of  ASW  instruments 
would  not  alter  the  internal  balance  of  power 
in  the  various  repubUcs.  Consequently.  I 
urged  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
assist  South  American  navies  to  Improve 
their  ASW  capability  by  the  lending  of  de- 
stroyers and  minesweepers,  or  the  furnishing 
of  aircraft,  was  one  that  should  be  decided 
by  considerations  of  naval  power  rather  than 
by  considerations  of  domestic  politics  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

After  all,  what  we  are  considering  is  the 
problem  of  mutual  naval  defense.  If  the 
United  States  should  be  Involved  In  a  global 
war  or  be  concerned  In  a  situation  of  Com- 
munist-Inspired limited  war  threatening  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  will' 
want  all  the  help  we  can  get.  The  partici- 
pation of  certain  Latin  American  navies  tn 
the  Cuban  quarantine  is  a  case  In  point. 
Consequently,  In  seeking  ways  to  help  the 
Latin  American  navies  develop  more  effective 
ASW  forces,  we  are  merely  studying  the  ways 
and  means  to  make  a  more  effective  (and 
perhaps  cheaper  In  terms  of  men  and 
money)  defense  of  the  United  States. 

As  Indicated  above,  even  to  recondition 
mothballed  Fictc/ier-class  destroyers  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  If  the  Congress  should 
continue  to  be  obdurate  In  the  release  of, 
mothballed  ships,  possibly  It  might  give  some 
consideration  to  Including  In  the  military  aid 
program  funds  for  the  outright  construction 
of  new  ASW  vessels  for  certain  of  the  Latin 
American  navies  which  for  an  equal  expend- 
itxire  of  money  would  result  in  brand  new 
ASW  vessels  of  the  most  modem  type  and 
equipment.  Admittedly,  however,  such  ships 
would  be  constructed  more  cheaply  in  foreign 
yards.  The  question  really  bolls  down  to 
how  much  mutual  defense  can  be  obtained 
for  any  given  dollar  or  peso. 


A.  G.  Dewey  Co^  of  Enfield,  N.  H.,  Earni 
Defense  Department  Quality  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND. 

OF   NTW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
A.  G.  Dewey  Co.,  of  Enfield,  N.H.,  is 
proudly  flying  the  Defense  Department  s 
"C"  flag  awarded  recently  for  excellence 
in  its  performsuice  on  contracts  with  the 
Department.  The  high  quality  of  this 
company's  performance  in  manufactur- 
ing blankets  for  the  military  is  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  Yankee  craftsman- 
ship and  business  integrity.  This  award 
is  a  source  of  continuing  pride  not  only 
for  the  company  but  for  the  town  of  En- 
field and,  Indeed,  the  whole  State. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  Dewey  Co.'s 
achievement  and  to  congratulate  com- 
pany president,  William  T.  Dewey,  all 
members  of  the  company  management, 
and  all  employees  who  have  earned  tiiis 
fine  distinction  for  their  ccanpany.  town, 
and  State. 
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Medical  Care  for  the  Aged — Statement  by 
the  Aiierkan  Chiropractic  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 
or 

HOPl  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  Senate  op  the  united  states 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

lIcCARTHY.     Mr.    President.    I 

unalnlmous  cons«it  that  a  recent 

t  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Adams,  president 

^  American  Chiropractic  Associa- 
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statement  Dr.  Adams  expresses 
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dent  of  the  American  Chiropractic 
I  wish  to  make  an  ofUdal  state- 
to  the  position  of  my  orga- 
»n  the  subject  of  medical  care  for 
Now  that  the  so-called  medicare 
>eco(ne  the  law  of  the  land  this 
I  believe,   is  timely  and   appro- 
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ct  ncem 


President  Johnson  for  his  pro- 
legislation  and  more  especially 
■n  for  the  needs  of  our  older 
also   commend    the   Senate   Pl- 
Cotjimlttee  for  accepting  amendments 
chlnjpractlc  care  in  medicare  leg- 
rhelr  expression  of  confidence  in 
and  value  of  the  chiropractic 
was  most  appreciated. 

Chiropractic  Association  of- 

the  purposes  of  this  legis- 

>arly  as  January  8  of  this  year  in 

the  President.     Our  endorsement 

even  though  at  that  time  care 

of  chiropractic  was  not  provided 

body  of  the  bUl.    Later,  delibera- 

Senate  Finance  Committee  In- 

care  as  one  of  the  Im- 

4iedlcare    benefits.    Subsequently, 

amendments  were  made  a 

bin  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  Itself. 

by  the  UJ3.  Senate   was  meet 

by  my  profession.     We  were  later 

it  the  Senate-House  conference 

removed     chiropractic     benefits 
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medicare  program  In  the  light  of  experience, 
it  wUl  recognize  the  desirability  and  the 
Tightness  of  providing  chiropractic  and  other 
essential  health  services  under  the  act. 


the  American  Chiropractic  As- 
disappointed  when  chiropractic 
deleted  from  medicare.     Mll- 
patients  who  are  at  or  approach- 
nt  age  must  now  feel  denied  of 
oC  free  choice  at  doctors  as  a 
deletion.    It  is  doubly  unfor- 
thls  denial  of  free  choice  will 
by  an  action  of  their  own  Ciov- 


■o  reiterate   that  medicare  legls- 

to  be  a  necessary  step  toward 

of  the  problems  of  our  older 

t  Is  the  belief  of  the  American 

Aasoclation  that  when  the  Con- 

lad  an  opportimity  to  review  the 


Local  War  on  Poverty  One  of  Best 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or   CALIFGRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  this  report  which 
came  to  me  through  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Free  Press  of  September  29.  1965, 
which  set  forth  the  accomplishments  of 
San  Bernardino  County's  war  on  pov- 
erty. I  am  proud  of  the  initiative  that 
was  shown  in  my  congressional  district 
and  the  continued  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens. 

Local  War  ok  Povertt  One  op  Best 

A  year  has  passed  since  Congress  enacted 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1964. 
San  Bernardino  County's  dependency  pre- 
vention commission  was  formed  in  Janu- 
ary, this  year,  and  funded  in  February. 

After  these  months,  how  does  the  com- 
mission shape  up?  How  much  money  has 
been  and  will  be  spent  In  the  county  sector 
of  the  war  on  poverty?  What  projects  are 
underway  and  planned?  Who  are  the  per- 
sons involved?  Where  are  the  projects, 
underway  and  planned? 

These  questions  were  taken  to  the  com- 
mission, and  detailed  answers,  sometimes 
necessarily  phrased  In  qualifications,  were 
furnished. 

Answers  were  provided  from  a  hospital 
bed  by  William  P.  Nicholas  (fighting  ulcers), 
the  commission's  executive  director,  and  at 
the  commission's  courthouse  annex  oflQces 
by  Rudy  Pico,  program  director. 

San  Bernardino  County,  through  the  com- 
mission, has  the  best  antlpoverty  program  in 
the  western  13  States.  Authority  for  thU 
endorsement  is  from  the  Federal  and  re- 
gional levels  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

When  the  program  was  first  established. 
It  took  time  to  start  local  operations.  Par- 
ticipation lagged  as  many  communities 
waited  without  getting  Federal  direction. 
The  responsibility  for  coordinating,  design- 
ing, and  implementing  the  attack  on  poverty 
is  at  the  local  level,  termed  the  Community 
Action  program. 

Federal  funds,  authorized  and  waiting, 
went  imtapped.  Only  the  aggressive  areas! 
such  as  San  Bernardino  County  proved  to 
be,  applied  for  and  got  Federal  fimds  for 
local  programs. 

Then  as  communities  saw  what  the 
leaders  were  accomplishing,  they  applied  for 
Federal  help  in  such  volum*  that  the  Federal 
money  was  almost  drained  and  late-entry 
communities  had  to  cut  back  their  requests. 

The  legislation  was  intended  to  crank  up 
local  machinery,  fund  it  on  a  90  percent 
Federal,  10  percent  local,  basis.  After  1 
year  the  Federal  Government  Intended  to 
cut  its  share,  establishing  a  50-50  formula. 

Many  communities  could  not  afford  a  50- 
50  share. 

To  get  the  war  on  poverty  into  the  poverty 
pockets  acxoas  the  country,  the  Federal  Qoy- 
emment  apparently  realized  many  commun- 
ities coiUd  not  afford  to  pay  half  the  project 
costs. 

Nicholas  attended  brleflngB  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  several  weeks  ago.  and  regional 
briefings  more  recently. 


He    said,    "There    Is    no    question "     The 
Federal   share  will   continue   at   90   percent 
beyond  the  first  year,  through  the  follow 
Ing  fiscal  year.     How  far  beyond  that,  no 
body  can  say. 

Nobody  knows  the  size  of  next  year's  Fed 
eral  appropriation.    ApparenUy  the  comnUs- 
sion's  hopes  are  high  because  plans  are  defl 
nltely  underway  to  continue  present  efforte 
and  launch  new  projects. 

Although  the  commission  has  earned  na 
tional  recognition  as  a  model  for  communltv 
action  in  the  war  on  poverty,   within  San 
Bernardino  County  it  is  not  generally  under- 
stood, according  to  its  leaders. 

Nicholas  and  Pico  accept  speakers'  invita- 
tions to  civic  and  church  groups  to  help  ex- 
plain the  program.  Commission  offices  wel- 
come questions  and  visits.  They  welcomed 
the  recent  appointment  of  the  city's  indus- 
trial development  coordinator,  Cecil  E.  West 
as  liaison  with  the  city  council. 

Ex  officio  representation  on  the  commission 
already  existed  from  county  welfare,  proba- 
tion and  parole,  health,  schools,  hospital 
administrative  office,  and  sheriff's  depart-' 
ments. 

The  State's  division  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, county  housing  authority,  agricul- 
tural extension  services.  State  employment, 
California  Touth  Authority,  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration,  the  Riverside-San 
Bernardino  council  of  churches  and  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Council  of  Commimity 
Services  have  ex  officio  representation  on  the 
commission. 

Pico  said  most  of  the  $3  million  total  cost 
of  present  and  planned  programs  wiU  be 
spent  "on  this  side  of  the  mountains."  He 
said  that  was  fair,  on  a  county  population 
basis. 

Within  the  city  limits  of  San  Bernardino 
the  commission  expects  to  spend  $1,700,000, 
according  to  Commission  President  Dr.  Rob- 
ert G.  Flsk. 

Early  next  month  the  commission,  with- 
out laying  out  any  cash,  will  provide  475  men 
and  296  wtonen.  ages  16-21,  with  Jobs  in  30 
agencies.  The  tmskilled  school  dropouts 
will  earn  $1.26  an  hour  for  25  hoiui  work 
per  week.  They  will  earn  $700  and  get  valu- 
able training  for  other  employment  diiring 
the  6-month  program. 

Operation  Contact,  with  offices  In  eight  key 
poverty  areas,  hired  local  persons  of  low  in- 
come to  maintain  contact  referral  stations. 
Such  persons  have  an  easier  acceptance 
within  the  community  concerned. 

Perhaps  typical  oft  the  Operation  Contact 
Implementers  is  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  Victor 
Valley. 

"I've  lived  in  the  community  8  years,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I've  been  asked  to  serve," 
said  Mrs.  Jackson. 

Other  implementers  are:  Henry  Cotton, 
Ontario;  Marguerite  Fitch,  North  Pontana; 
Beatrice  Hernandez,  Colton;  Venny  Newman 
and  Tony  Sunlga,  West- Central  San  Bernar- 
dino; Clara  Jefferson.  Barstow;  and  Bose  Re- 
mos,  Redlands. 

Operation  Head  Start  saw  nearly  100 
teachers  in  17  school  districts  and  nonprofit 
agencies  help  1,500  preschool  youngsters. 
William  D.  Hatcher  Is  county  coordina- 
tor of  this,  the  biggest  such  program  in 
southern  California.  The  summer's  8-week 
program  was  deemed  successful  in  giving 
cultiu-ally  disadvantaged  children  a  chance 
to  succeed  when  they  started  school.  More 
Operation  Head  Starts  are  definitely  in 
prospect. 

In  the  planning  stage  is  a  Small  Business 
Development  Center,  to  aid  small  businesses. 
five  or  less  enployees,  with  loans  and  counsel. 

The  NeighbOThood  Youth  Corps  has  aided 
nearly  600  atudentB,  16  to  31,  with  Jobs  in 
TarioTU  school  districts.  The  schools  hire 
students  for  summer  work  to  help  them  stay 
In  school. 
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An  out-of-school  program  for  16-  21-year- 
oids  will  provide  475  men  and  296  women 
with  lobs  in  30  agencies,  starting  early  next 
month  The  commission  will  make  no  actual 
«sh  outlays  on  the  project.  The  young 
^ons  employed  will  earn  $1.25  an  hour  and 
eet  valuable  training  for  other  employment 
during  the  6 -month  program.  They  wiU 
work  25  hours  a  week  and  earn  $700  during 
the  project.  *  ^      ♦!, 

Operation  Open  Door  operates  under  the 
State  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
It  offers  vocational  training  to  impoverished, 
disabled  citizens  who  are  not  on  welfare. 

Colton  and  Redlands  have  cultural  enrich- 
ment programs  for  disadvantaged  children 
and  their  parents.  Clement  Junior  high, 
Redlands,  will  house  a  new  program  that  is 
planned. 

Extended  adult  services  reaches  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  adults  in  poverty 
areas.  It  provides  counseling,  testing,  train- 
ing and  Job  placement.  Local  Operation 
contact  offices  provide  the  services. 

Community  relations  workers,  from  the 
county  housing  authority,  working  through 
Operation  Contact,  is  conducting  a  program 
to  mobilize  community  resources  in  eco- 
nomic, education,  and  social  concepts. 
Recreation  and  homework  help  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  Prazee  Community  Center  offers  a 
reading  center,  study  hall,  recreation  and 
field  trips  for  first  through  seventh  graders. 

Dependency  Preventlo:a  Commission  mem- 
bers are  named  by  local  commnity  action 
groups,  the  mayor's  committee,  the  board  of 
supervisors,  the  council  of  community  serv- 
ices and  the  commission  Itself,  five  appoint- 
ments each. 

Members  appointed  from  San  Bernardino 
include:  W.  R.  Holcomb,  Donald  L.  Morgan, 
Harry  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  Opal  Legardy,  Mrs.  Anne 
ShirrellE,  Mrs.  Judy  Ismach,  Dr.  Allen  P. 
Sterling  and  Dr.  Robert  G.  Pisk. 


An  Opportunity  for  Community  Colleges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  edition  of  the  Junior  College 
Journal  there  is  mi  excellent  article  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  two  Baltimore 
junior  colleges  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  this  article  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Aw  OppoRTUNrrT  for  OoMircrNmr  Colleges — 

Two  Baltimore  Jttnior  Colleges  P«ovidk 

AN  Example  or  How  To  Respond,  to  Local 

Needs 
(By  Moses  S.  Koch  and  Friscilla  M.  Woolley) 

Community  colleges  in  luban  areas  may 
soon  be  appointing  elementary  school  teach- 
ers to  their  faculties. 

This  suggestion  was  among  many  made  at 
a  recent  Columbia  University  conference  of 
urban  Junibr  colleges.  Elementary  school 
teachers  might  very  likely  teach  the  cul- 
turally deprived — the  undereducated  student 
with  college  ability— how  to  write  a  sentence, 
how  to  form  a  paragraph,  and  ultimately  how 
to  qualify  for  freshman  English. 

This  radical  concept  Is  only  one  of  many 
dramatic  approaches  which  community  col- 
leges will  be  devising  as  they  begin  to  reach 
the  poverty  boimd  population  for  whom 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been 
designed. 


The  commiinity  coUege  cannot  be  all  things 
to  aU  people  but,  in  concert  with  the  Boo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act,  the  urban  o(xnmu- 
nlty  college  is  In  a  position  to  increase  Its 
responsibilities  In  a  zone  of  need  thus  far 
barely  charted  by  higher  education,  namely 
helping  persons  in  the  poverty  cycle  to  bretik 
out  of  that  cycle  so  that  their  next  genera- 
tion need  not  be  bom  Into  poverty. 

To  realize  its  potential  In  this  respect,  the 
community  coUege  will  need  to  be  imagina- 
tive and  often  radical  in  proposing  pro- 
grams. The  act  Itself  (titles  I,  n,  IV,  and 
V)  encourages  novel  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem of  bridging  and  reducing  the  cultural 
gap  between  the  poverty  ridden  and  the 
middle  class  families.  A  broad  spectrum 
of  ideas,  practices,  concepts,  and  plans  rela- 
tive to  implementation  of  the  objectives  of 
the  act  wlU  need  to  be  considered.  This 
might  Include  such  varied  programs  as  uti- 
lizing an  unvtsed  portion  of  a  large  campus 
for  a  day  care  camp  during  the  summer; 
training  mothers  in  diet  control,  child  care, 
and  budget;  or  offering  an  AA.  degree  pro- 
gram in   human  renewal. 

A  typical  example  of  a  unique  project 
which  was  organized  some  months  ago  and 
now  proves  to  have  direct  relevance  to  the 
wau-  on  poverty  is  the  one  presently  carried 
out  at  Essex  Commimity  College  and  Balti- 
more Junior  College.  The  urban  develop- 
ment assistant  project,  a  pilot  project  partly 
financed  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion, has  as  its  goal  the  training  of  semi- 
professlonals  In  fields  of  city  planning  and 
urban  renewal  .>  The  emphasis  of  this  ter- 
minal curriculum  Is  not  only  on  physical 
aspects,  e.g.,  urban  sociology  and  community 
organization.  Students  are  recruited  among 
local  high  school  graduates  with  special  ef- 
forts being  made  to  reach  those  who  live  in 
the  inner  city.  To  their  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, these  young  people  can  now  add  an 
insight  Into  solutions  developed  by  the  pro- 
fessionals who  are  their  teachers.  Because 
the  Job  opportunities  in  this  field  are  so 
varied,  the  graduates  of  this  program  will  be 
able  to  enter  rewarding  careers  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  and  social  condi- 
tioiLs  of  their  conamunity. 

Following  the  Initial  Interest  evoked  by 
this  program,  the  Baltimore  Health  and 
Welfare  CouncU  requested  that  a  parallel 
tjrpe  of  curriculum  be  devised  to  train 
"neighborhood  development  assistants"  who 
would  qualify  for  positions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood centers  planned  as  part  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  for  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment and  Organization  (CANDO),  a  Balti- 
more City  program  to  be  financed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opjxjrtunity.  As  a  re- 
sult, Baltimore  Junior  CoUege  is  developing 
such  a  curricultmi  which  will  be  Incorporated 
into  the  total  Baltimore  Human  Renewal 
project.  Although  this  program  will  be  open 
to  aU  eligible  high  school  graduates,  funds 
wlU  be  available  to  cover  tuition  costs  for 
those  students  only  who  reside  within  the 
action  area  and  whose  family  Income  places 
them  in  the  poverty  group.  Thus,  two  goals 
will  be  attempted:  offering  to  the  commu- 
nity college  graduates  new  and  vitally  needed 
occupations  in  a  field  of  urban  action,  and 
developing  the  Indigenous  leadership  which 
much  be  fully  utilized  If  the  war  on  poverty 
is  to  succeed. 

Community  colleges  everywhere  will,  of 
course,  be  participating  in  the  work-study 
programs  offered  under  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  In  this  they  wiU 
emulate  the  senior  Institutions.  However, 
because  of  their  traditional  open-door  policy, 
the  community  colleges  can  now  tnily  open 
the  way  to  those  students  who  are  not  only 
needy  but,  because  of  th^r  inadequate  edu- 
cational and  cultural  backgrounds,  are  quite 
unprepared   to   meet    the   standards    estab- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Ushed  by  the  more  restrictive  colleges.  The 
bold  new  college  discovery  program  of  the 
Bronx  Community  CoUege'  is  an  example 
of  the  results  which  can  be  achieved  with  a 
group  of  p>otentlaUy  able  but  academically 
faUlng  youngsters.  Selecting  those  stu- 
dents who  showed  innate  ability  but  whose 
school  records  were  consistently  low — find- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  majority  of  them 
came  from  families  living  in  poverty,  suffer- 
ing from  racial  discrimination,  language  dif- 
ficulties, lack  of  education,  and  resulting 
social  ills — the  staff  of  this  project  devised 
a  remedial  program  aimed  at  rehabUltating 
these  potential  college  students.  The  results 
were  striking  enough  to  suggest  widespread 
adoption  of  similar  programs. 

If,  in  addition,  the  provisions  of  the  work- 
study  programs  can  be  fully  exploited  so 
that  students  can  earn  whUe  they  learn,  it 
would  seem  that  any  community  college  has 
at  hand  the  means  of  a  somewhat  revolu- 
tionary breaktlirough  in  higher  education. 
Dr.  Morris  Meister.  president  of  Bronx  Com- 
munity College,  states  that  "In  the  commu- 
nity colleges,  which  deal  essentiaUy  with 
the  student  in  the  middle,  bits  of  knowledge 
are  beginning  to  appear.  These  come  to  out 
attention  in  dramatic  fashion,  especiaUy 
when  complicated  by  students  from  the 
ghettos  of  a  large  urban  center.  Among  the 
students  in  the  middle  we  find  the  late 
bloomer,  the  slow  starter,  the  victim  of  edu- 
cational malpractice,  both  In  the  home  and 
In  the  lower  schools.  We  find  the  ravages 
of  poverty  on  the  minds  of  men,  the  total 
absence  of  a  tradition  for  Intellectual  pur- 
suits. We  are  beginning  to  get  glimpses  of 
the  kinds  of  forces  which  motivate  the  young 
people  in  the  middle."*  These  forces  are 
Indeed  precisely  those  which  the  commu- 
nity college  can  utilize  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  community  college,  however,  cannot 
operate  in  a  vacuum.  Traditionally  drawing 
Its  faculty  and  Its  resources  from  senior  col- 
leges and  universities,  it  must  also  t\im  to 
them  for  help  in  its  efforts  at  achieving  a 
broader  scope  of  education.  Conversely,  the 
senior  institutions,  particiularly  those  locat- 
ed in  large  urban  settings  must  keep  attuned 
to  needs  and  problems  of  the  community. 
Educators  and  sociologists  engaged  in  aca- 
demic research  and  in  action  programs  must 
not  only  be  Informed  of  but  must  also 
cooperate  with  the  efforts  of  the  Junior  col- 
leges in  establishing  more  effective  channels 
of  ccMnmunicatlon  with  the  middle  student, 
who  may  some  day  Join  their  ranks. 

A    LOCAL   EXCHANGE    OF"   INFORMATION 

Because  of  an  effort  to  do  precisely  thfis. 
Essex  Community  CoUege  was  awarded  a 
grant  from  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
to  organize  areawide  conferences  In  twder 
to  bring  together  town  and  gown.  Two  day- 
long sessions  were  held  last  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  information  and 
coordinating  efforts  in  areas  of  research, 
training,  and  action  as  these  relate  to  urban 
problems  and  as  they  involve  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  Baltimore  area.  Educa- 
tors took  an  lnvent<M7  of  current  programs 
and  discussed  needed  additional  ones  at  the 
first  of  these  sessions.  Six  weeks  later,  at  a 
second  session,  community  representatives 
were  acqtiainted  with  these  prorgams  and 
encouraged  to  examine  them  and  to  make 
further  suggestions. 

There  emerged,  from  these  two  confer- 
ences, an  almost  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  participants,  com- 
munity leaders  as  well  as  educators,  that  a 
permanent  Higher  Education  Council  for 
Urban  Affairs  lt>e  established  in  the  Baltimore 
metrc^Mlitan  area.  The  purpose  of  this 
councU,  which  would  be  staffed  and  financed 
independently  of  any  one  Institution,  but 
whose  membership  woiild  include  aU  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  of  the  area,  would 
be  to  act  as  a  clearing  house,  as  an  Investi- 
gative body,  as  an  Initiative  power  to  mar- 
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Foiirte  in    percent    of    Baltimore    Cotmty 

Ive  on  a  yearly  InctHne  of  less  than 

one  particular  census  tract  cover- 

ftunUles,  51  of  them  live  on  less  than 

rear;  in  another  this  applies  to  158 

families. 

seven  percent  of  Baltimore  Coiinty 

were  found  to  have  an  edu- 

evel  equivalent  to  the  eighth  grade 

In  23   census   tracts  this  group 

more  than  one-half  the  popula- 


p  )verty. 


of  all  housing  units  of  the 

dilapidated    or    deterlcs^tlng   and 

pltimblng.    In  some  of  these 

rat*  la  more  than  50  percent,  and 

It  la  as  high  as  90  percent.* 

which  Is  cultural  as  well  as 

la  not  restricted  to  racial  minori- 

waa  draonatically  pointed  out  by 

call  for  help  from  an  elementary 

principal  who  foimd  himself  tn  the 

ot    being    the     only    enlightened 

a  white  community  where,  In  hla 

"children  enter  the  first  grade 

tooth  In  their  mouths  decayed 

without    knowing    what    a    newspaper 
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d^eated  yoting  principal  turned  to 
college  in  his  area  for  help 
:  To  find  the  meana  of  alerting 
government  agencies  toward  the 
of  social  dynamite  existing  in  hla 
and  to  ask  that  the  college 
sducational  programs  so  that  a  few 
residents     could     learn,     could 
and  could  intelligently  attempt 
( ut  solutions.    Here,  It  would  seem, 
of  one  of  the  real  challenges 
c(fcnmunity  college:  namely,  relating 
e:  ghbors  not  only  by  offering  fcHTnal 
to  the  young  but  also  by  providing 
to  the  ad\ilt  and  professional  pop- 
need. 
c(}mafanlty    college,    located   at   th* 
as   expressed   by  Prof.   Sloan 
the    two    planes    ot    educational 
and  community  structure  system 
can  perform  an  Invaluable  role  by 
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wler*. 


Footnol  es  at  end  of  speech. 


focusing  not  only  its  own  resovirces  but  also 
those  of  related  agencies  and  instltutiona 
upon  the  grey  areas  which  surround  It. 
Local  leadership,  whether  it  be  enlightened 
or  primitive,  instinctively  turns  for  help  to 
that  institution  in  its  neighborhood  which 
represents  knowledge  and  progress.  In  many 
localities  the  community  college  Is  Just  that, 
and  perhaps  even  more  so  than  the  large 
university  with  Its  traditional  image  of  the 
ivory  tower  rising  above  the  Intellectual  and 
social  darkness  of  its  environment.  One  may 
then  logically  conclude  that  the  community 
college  can  meaningfully  exercise  its  role  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  community  by  acting 
as  the  middle  man  between  the  p>overty 
ridden  of  the  neighborhood  and  those  agen- 
cies and  institutions  which  offer  the  meana 
for  cultural  and  economic  improvement. 

WHAT    THE    COMMUNrrr    COLLEGE    CAN    DO 

Most  universities  have  well-defined  exten- 
sion programs,  usually  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
fessionals such  as  teachers  who  wish  to  ad- 
vance in  their  careers.  Some  offer  informal 
courses  in  cultural  subjects,  mostly  geared 
to  an  already  well-educated  segment  of  the 
community.  The  community  college,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  render  a  new  service  by 
using  these  two  types  of  programs  and  di- 
recting them  Instead  toward  the  semiskilled 
worker  who  wishes  to  attain  semiprofes- 
sional  status,  or  toward  the  undereducated 
potential  community  leader  who  is  gj-opUig 
for  the  means  to  improve  not  only  his  own 
situation  but  that  of  his  particular  neigh- 
borhood. 

Prof.  John  Bebout  has  stated  that  It  Is  the 
university's  "reeponslbUity  to  see  to  it  that 
knowledge  and  skills  which  it  has  developed 
or  assembled  •  •  •  can  be  used  to  affect 
urban  change  and  development.  The  uni- 
versity is  part  of  the  larger  community.  It 
Is  conditioned  by  and,  in  turn,  conditions 
this  larger  environment."* 

These  statements  can  be  applied  to  the 
community  college  vrtth  only  slight  modifi- 
cation, and  the  imiplementatlon  ot  these 
concepts  by  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  then  become  more  clearly 
defined. 

Illustrative  examples  readily  come  to 
mind.  Th©  section  of  title  II  of  the  act 
which  concerns  adxilt  basic  education  pro- 
grams suggests  a  new  approach  for  the  com- 
munity colleges.  Here  new  courses  over  and 
above  those  offered  by  the  public  schools 
might  well  be  initiated.  Homemaking, 
health,  child  care,  consumer  buying,  legal 
rights,  and  civil  liberties  are  among  the  very 
material  educational  needs  of  the  lower  ao- 
cloeconomlc  ownmunity.  Appreciation  of 
art,  music,  literature,  needs  promotion  at  a 
new  level  among  a  society  whose  leisure 
hours  are  increasing  and  whose  recreational 
activities  have  been  all  too  limited,  tn  areas 
of  intellectual  and  cultural  pursuits. 

The  commimity  college  has  a  wealth  of 
resources  within  lt»  own  faculty  and 
through  its  contacts  with  other  cultural  in- 
stitutions; It  can  plan  new  ways  of  sharing 
these  with  groups  who  have  not  yet  realized 
that  sxich  Itnowledge  co\ild  be  theirs.  It  can, 
for  instance,  organize  single-shot  projects 
such  as  "A  Day  of  College  for  the  Aging"* 
recently  conducted  tn  Baltimore  Coxmty 
when  102  people  over  65  spent  1  day  going 
to  a  number  of  college  level  classes  planned 
for  their  benefit,  In  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Title  n  of  the  act.  which  calls  for  employ- 
ment and  investment  Incentives,  is  already 
weU  refiected  in  the  many  specialized  Junior 
college  curriculums  whose  objects  are  to  de- 
velop the  managerial  skills  and  resources 
called  for  by  this  title's  statement  of 
purpose. 

But  perhaps  title  V,  which  concerns  work 
experience  programs  to  assist  older  heads  of 
families,  needs  to  be  considered  as  a  new  as- 
pect of  urban  extension.  Retraining  oppor- 
tunities for  workers  who  have  been  displaced 
by  automation  are  within  the  scope  of  the 


commimity  college  which  is  in  the  position 
of  being  aJ>le  to  understand  the  needs  and 
problems  of  Its  area,  both  economic  and  psy- 
chologlcal.  Experimental,  pilot,  and  dem! 
onstration  projects  are  called  for  under  this 
title,  and  here  Is  where  opportunities,  a«  well 
as  problems,  present  themselves.  How,  for 
Instance,  does  the  middle-aged  person  whose 
intellectual  development  has  been  crippled 
by  a  language  deficiency  or  by  a  culturally 
sterile  environment,  fit  into  a  college  English 
class?  How  can  this  person  understand  the 
complexities  of  modern  scientific  theory  eg 
even  the  mathematics  of  industrial  tech- 
nology when  his  txackground  includes  only 
elementary  arithmetic?  Will  the  community 
college  need  to  lower  its  standards  of  profl- 
ciency  In  the  liberal  arts  and  thus  abandon 
the  basic  concepts  of  higher  education?  The 
answer  to  this  last  question  must  obviously 
be  in  the  negative. 

The  need  is  probably  for  crash  precoUege 
remedial  programs,  of  the  type  imdertaken 
by  the  Bronx  Community  College,  but  with 
further  adaptation  to  the  older,  more  ma- 
ture student  as  well  as  to  the  18-year-old. 

A  special  kind  of  faculty  will  be  required 
for  these  programs,  perhaps  to  inblude  un- 
iisually  gifted  elementary  schoolteachers,  as 
previously  mentioned.  Individual  tutors, 
who  might  well  be  recruited  among  the  more 
advanced  and  outstanding  students  cf  the 
same  institution,  will  probably  play  an  im- 
portant role. 

What  is  called  for  here  is  a  total  commit- 
ment of  college  and  community  resources 
to  the  partlciilar  Individual  who  is  consid- 
ered capable  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle. 
This  is  truly  In  the  tradition  of  the  com- 
munity college  movement,  where  the  em- 
phasis has  always  been  on  teaching  and  on 
individual  student  services. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  and  its  metropolitan 
area  can  be  considered  one  of  the  typical 
centers  of  "Megalopolis."  Problems  of  re- 
gional planning,  of  renewal  Ixjth  urban  and 
human,  and  of  poverty,  are  of  the  magnitude 
which  prompted  the  concern  of  ova  national 
leadership  and  resulted  In  the  passage  of  the 
Economic  Ojjportunity  Act.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  Baltimore  City  is  putting 
into  effect  this  year  a  $4  million  human 
renewal  program.  The  surrounding  counties 
are  endeavoring  to  Identify  their  own  pockets 
of  poverty  in  order  to  bring  to  them  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  act. 

For  the  community  colleges  of  this  area, 
as  in  similar  areas  throughout  the  country, 
the  challenge  Is  clear  and  the  opportunities 
can  be  defined.  These  institutions  can  par- 
tlcli>ate  in  providing  means  of  raising  the 
cultural  lev^  of  the  deprived  citizen,  of 
training  the  underprivileged  yoimgster  for  a 
productive  occupation,  of  discovering  the 
future  leader  and  offering  him  the  educa- 
tional climate  in  which  he  can  develop  bis 
potential.  With  the  aid  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  urban  conununlty  colleges 
are  now  in  a  position  to  act. 
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Silence  on  the  Potomac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOIINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Messrs. 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  have 
certainly  caught  the  spirit  to  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  opinion  of  a  large  group 
of  Congressmen ;  namely,  that  the  mono- 
lithic system  used  by  this  administration 
is  causing  not  only  some  very  good  men 
to  leave  the  service  of  the  Government 
but  results  in  poor  administration  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  competent  people  to 
be  heard. 

Frozen  and  unchanging  administrative 
policies  are  not  in  the  best  Interest 
of  representative  government,  as  so  well 
explained  by  the  following  article  by 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak  which  appeared 
In  ths  Washington  Post  of  October  22: 
Sblence  on  the  Potomac 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

At  a  recent  closed  meeting  of  the  high- 
level  poverty  council  presided  over  by  Vice 
President  Homphret,  one  official  momen- 
tarily Interrupted  the  smooth  flow  of  con- 
versation. 

Pointing  to  Budget  Director  Charles 
Schultze  and  White  House  economic  adviser, 
Gardner  Ackley,  this  official  commented: 
"When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  success  of  the 
poverty  program  depends  on  how  well  you 
fellows  do  vrtth  the  economy — on  whether 
enough  new  Jobs  are  created." 

These  words  are  a  cautious  dissent  from 
the  official  Johnson  administration  line  on 
poverty.  They  suggest  that  present  policy. 
no  matter  how  well  executed,  cannot  by  It- 
self strike  deep  at  the  roots  of  poverty. 
And  this  dissent  ia  privately  shared  by  a 
growing  number  of  officials. 

In  the  Washington  of  another  day,  the  of- 
ficial's guarded  warning  to  the  poverty  coun- 
cil might  well  have  triggered  a  heated  policy 
debate.  Instead,  the  council  hurried  on  to 
other  matters. 

That's  because  Lyndon  Johnson's  lieuten- 
ants aien't  supposed  to  disagree  with  estab- 
lished administration  policy  in  public. 
E\'en  m  private,  they  dissent  only  with  super- 
caution.  As  a  result.  Instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary quarrels  among  policymakers,  there 
Is  silence  on  the  Potomac  today. 

Although  this  secretive  atmosphere  pro- 
vides a  facade  of  monolithic  unity.  It  also 
prevents  a  healthy  public  debate  over  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  most  important,  most 
troubleU  new  program,  the  war  against  pov- 


erty. For  in  whispers  deep  inside  the  ad- 
ministration, there  are  crlticlBms  of  that 
program  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  per- 
sonalities or  Ideologies. 

The  criticism  goes  to  the  basic  strategy 
of  poverty  czar  Sargent  Shriver:  attack  pov- 
erty by  stitching  together  the  torn  fabric  of 
the  Negro  family,  train  unemployed  youth  in 
citizenship  and  Job  skills  and  try  to  nip 
the  poverty  syndrome  in  early  childhood 
through  the  preschool  Head  Start  program. 
The  dissenters  (located  in  various  Federal 
agencies)  are  warning  that  these  worth- 
while programs  may  only  be  building  up  the 
poor  lor  a  terrible  letdown — preparing  them 
for  Jobs  that  won't  exist.  Automation  and 
the  steady  outpouring  of  youths  into  the  Job 
market  all  but  rule  out  a  significant  decrease 
in  unemployment  even  if  the  economy  main- 
tains its  glowing  health. 

The  answer?  Perhaps  Federal  public 
works  to  create  new  Jobs.  But  there  are 
grave  misgivings  about  the  effectiveness  of 
WPA-style  programs.  Consequently,  dis- 
senters inside  the  administration  are  coming 
to  believe  the  answer  Is  to  spread  out  existing 
Jobs  among  more  workers. 

The  fastest  way  to  spread  the  work  Is  a 
Federal  law  requiring  double  pay  (Instead  of 
the  present  time-and-a-half)  for  overtime — 
making  overtime  so  expensive  that  employers 
would  take  cm  additional  employees.  The 
Impact  of  doubletime  pay  in  spreading  Jobs 
would  be  greatly  heightened  if  the  workweek 
were  cut  from  40  ho^lrs  to  35. 

But  these  proposals  strike  sparks  Inside 
the  L.B.J.  labor-management  consensus. 
Workers  who  now  have  Jobs  don't  want  to 
give  up  their  overtime  to  provide  Jobs  for 
the  \inemployed.  Accordingly,  organized 
labor  (with  the  conspicuous  exception  of  the 
auto  workers'  Walter  Reuther)  gives  Uttle 
more  than  llpservice  to  Job-spreading 
schemes.  And  normally  pro-Johnson  ele- 
ments of  big  business  Tigorotuly  (^pose 
them.  The  auto  ind\istry  highly  influential 
in  this  administration,  is  adamant  in  its 
opposition  to  double  time. 

The  result:  The  administration  Is  irrevoca- 
bly opposed  to  the  35 -hour  week  and  half- 
hearted in  Its  support  of  double  time.  The 
House  Labor  Committee  knocked  the  double 
time  scheme  out  of  the  administration's 
minlmimi  wage  biU,  and  there  Is  no  apjjarent 
White  House  drive  to  restore  it  in  the  Senate. 
The  fact  that  such  matters  are  not  openly 
discussed  in  Washington  these  days  is  a  ma- 
jor difference  between  President  Johnson  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  encouraged  Harry  Hopkins  and 
Harold  Ickes  to  slug  it  out  over  how  to  battle 
the  depression.  But  Mr.  Johnson  Insists  on 
absolute  loyalty  once  administration  policy 
Is  determined.  His  antipoverty  strategy 
seems  to  be  frozen  for  better  or  for  worse,  and 
some  sUent  dissenters  fear  it  may  be  for 
worse. 


Witch  Hants  No  Remedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  days 
have  witnessed  dramatic  expressions  of 
criticism  and  support  of  our  foreign 
policy,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  Viet- 
nam, Human  emotions,  propaganda, 
errors  of  fact  and  judgment,  mistakes 
and  misunderstanding  confuse  not  wily 
Individual  citizens  but  also  govern- 
ments. Including  our  own.    Wisdom  and 


restraint  are  now  necessary  more  than 
ever  in  determining  a  course  of  action. 

The  Detroit  News  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished on  October  20,  1965.  has  very 
articulately  reviewed  this  problem  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaigues: 

Antiwar  Protests  HARMrui.,  but — Witch 
Hunts  No  Remedy 

The  News  long  has  felt — and  frequently 
has  said — that  the  students  and  faculty 
members  who  have  been  protesting  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  have  been  misinformed, 
misguided,  and  misled.     We  stiU  think  so. 

But  now  we  see  a  possible  new  danger  In 
the  sharp  reaction  to  these  antiwar  demon- 
strations by  persons  who  want  to  beat  up 
the  demonstrators,  throw  them  all  in  Jail  or 
insist  they  all  be  drafted  Into  the  armed 
services  as  soon  as  pKDssible. 

The  demonstrators  still  represent  only  a 
small  proportion  of  American  youth  and 
faculty  members.  There  is  no  evidence  tliat 
their  point  of  view  is  representative  either  of 
all  yoiuig  people  or  of  the  campus.  And  so 
far  few  of  the  demonstrations  have  gott«n 
beyond  control  of  the  local  authorities. 

In  short,  there  is  a  danger  now  that  the 
critics  of  the  demonstrators  will  over-retkct 
and  give  the  domonstrations  an  Importance 
they  do  not  deserve.  Publicity  and  attention 
are  the  first  goals  of  the  demonstrators,  and 
those  who  object  too  much  are  helping  them 
achieve   those  alms. 

By  exaggerating  the  Importance  of  the 
demonstrations,  the  critics  also  uninten- 
tionally serve  the  cause  of  our  Communist 
foes  overseas.  If  the  critics  try  to  break  up 
antivrar  or  antldraf  t  demonstrations  at  home, 
our  enemies  may  be  misled  Into  believing 
there  is  more  behind  the  protest  movement 
than  a  minority  of  campus  radicals. 

We  think  the  demonstrators  often  have 
taken  advantage  of  freedom  of  speech.  f»ee- 
dom  of  assembly  and  academic  freedom. 
Yet  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly do  protect  peaceful,  orderly  demon- 
strators, if  not  those  who  break  the  laws  and 
the  campus  regulations. 

We  are  not  suggesting  Inaction  by  the 
proper  authorities.  We  are  saying  that  there 
are  appropriate  laws  and  regulations  to  deal 
with  the  problems  created  by  these  demon- 
strations. A  new  law  makes  It  a  Federal 
offense  to  destroy  a  draft  card.  So  a  young 
college  graduate  who  staged  a  draft-card- 
burnlng  demonstration  In  New  Tork  has 
been  arrested.  And  the  law  wlU  deal  with 
him.  I 

Similarly,  If  those  arrested  during  a  sit-in 
at  the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board  offices  violated 
selective  service  regulations,  they  may  be 
Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces.  If  that's 
what  the  law  provides,  that's  what  they  can 
expect. 

A  new  organization  which  wants  to  per- 
suade high  school  students  to  become  con- 
scientio\is  obJectc«^  also  will  find  the  law 
covers  this  sittiatlon.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  Instantaneous  conscientious  objector. 
A  man  has  to  show  substantial  proof  of  re- 
llgiotis  and  other  convictions  to  earn  the 
conscientious  objector's  role. 

Nor  vrtll  academic  freedom  always  protect 
faculty  demonstrators  who  violate  the  law 
or  their  college  regulations.  One  professor 
at  an  eastern  university  has  been  dismissed, 
not  t)ecause  he  took  part  in  a  demonstration, 
but  because  he  carried  his  cause  Into  the 
classroom  and  gave  his  students  only  his  one- 
sided view  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Even  if  Communists  have  infiltrated  some 
groups  staging  demonstrations,  as  FBI  Di- 
rector Hoover  now  Insists,  the  Job  of  finding 
the  Conununlsts  and  rooting  them  out  is  a 
matter  for  the  FBI  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  This  is  not  a  task  for  the 
Individual  citizen. 
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Undf  r  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  need 
for  an3  vi^ante  groups  getting  Into  the  act 
In  the  mistaken  belief  they're  displaying 
patriot  sm.  Law  enforcement  agencies  and 
In^ltutlons  of  the  home,  the  school  and 
are  capable  of  dealing  with  the 


country  neither  wants  nor  needs  a 
t  against  the  minority  who  oppose 
In  Vietnam,  no  matter  how  mls- 
mlsgulded  and  misled  the  major- 
ity ma^  believe  It  to  be. 


Vice  ] 'resident  Hamphrey  Gives  a  Vote 
of  Co  ifidence  for  die  Tooth  of  America 


mjnded. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
daily  r  ^minded  of  the  troubles  that  exist 
In  the  world  we  live  in.  The  news  re- 
flects ylolence,  poverty,  hate,  mlsunder- 
economic  and  political  up- 
Young  Americans  have  lived 
their  lives  being  aware  of  these 
They  have  lived  in  times 
with  tension.  It  is  with  too 
sase  that  they  are  criticized  for 
reactions  to  these  situations.  They 
often  labeled  en  masse  as  lazy, 
irresponsible  individuals. 
aKnit  time  that  the  adult  members 
society  take  a  good  look  at  the 
youth  of  today  and  realize 
t  lese  judgments  are  erroneous, 
ire  indeed  young  people  who,  due 
t  lability  to  cope  with  the  pressures 
^hich  they  live,  have  made  mis- 
chosen  to  react  without  good 
society  has  ever  been  to- 
of  this  element — but  this  is  no 
to  condemn  in  a  body  our  young 
Por  every  case  of  delinquency 
about  in  the  papers  or  see  in  our 
newscasts  there  are  hundreds 
youngsters  who  are  work- 
to  educate  themselves  and  prove 
to  be  worthwhile  members  of 
cbimnunities. 
President  Humphrey,  in  an  arti- 
1  note  entitled  "What's  Right  With 
Youth,"  which  appeared  in  the 
supplement  of  the  Miami  Herald 
5,  1965,  offers  some  pro- 
nsights  into  the  situation  of  our 
;oday.  In  the  article  he  recog- 
md  gives  credit  to  those  young 
Ameridans  who.  through  their  efforts, 
America  a  better  place  to 
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that  the  Vice  President  has  truly 
"  a  great  public  service  by  writ- 
article.  His  has  been  an  inspir- 
on  the  problems  as  well  as  the 
)l  today's  youth.  His  interest  and 
for  this,  one  of  America's  great- 
resources,  has  been  an  in- 
fer all  of  us  who  see  the  need 
ffiller  understanding  of  the  prob- 
young  people  face  today.  His 
leadership  and  the  programs  that  he  htM" 
suppor  ed  to  meet  these  problems  deserve 
our  fullest  support.     Cooperation  and 


understanding  are  important  keys,  keys 

that  can  solve  many  of  our  problems. 

The  article  follows: 

What's  Rioht  Wpth  Todat's  Yoxtth — Somk 
Riot;  Othxbs  Do  Good  Deeds — Thk  Vice 
PREsroENT  Looks  at  Ous  Controversial 
YouNCEB  Generation 

(By  Hubert  H.  Htjmphrey) 

Washington,  D.C. — Yo\ing  Americans  give 
their  lives  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam, 
while  other  young  Anaerlcans  demonstrate 
against  our  involvement  there.  Some  young 
people  rip  apart  seaside  resorts,  others  work 
night  and  day  to  repair  the  flood-ravaged 
dikes  of  the  Middle  West.  Our  universities 
turn  out  the  brightest,  best-educated  grad- 
uates In  history,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
face  a  problem  of  school  dropouts. 

Which  is  the  true  picture  of  the  younger 
generation?  Are  more  and  more  young 
people  finding  their  release  in  rioting,  pro- 
tests, and  crime?  Or  Is  the  trend  upward 
toward  honor  and  achievement?  Will  they 
send  America  into  decline,  or  will  they  build 
a  greater,  more  dynamic  Nation? 

I  believe  the  latter  is  true,  and  I  can  back 
up  my  belief  with  facts  and  personal  expe- 
rience. This  is  no  reason  for  complacency. 
Por  we  cannot  allow  even  a  fraction  of  our 
youth  to  squander  themselves  while  we,  who 
like  to  boast  that  we  are  older  and  wiser, 
stand  by  lamenting. 

My  Interest  in  youth  is  by  no  means  aca- 
demic. As  the  father  of  four  children  (three 
still  In  school),  I  am  concerned  at  the  In- 
crease in  Juvenile  crime  not  only  in  the 
slums,  where  there  is  the  goad  of  dismal 
poverty,  but  among  children  who  have  never 
known  want,  children  who  should  know 
better. 

Like  any  other  father  of  my  generation,  I 
have  my  share  of  skepticism  about  Beatle 
mops  and  dances  like  the  swim,  the  frug, 
and  the  watusl.  But  then  I  find  myself  ask- 
ing: Was  there  ever  a  young  generation  that 
didn't  have  crazes,  and  was  there  ever  an 
old  one  that  approved  of  them?  What  of 
the  flappers  of  the  Roaring  Twenties,  many 
of  them  now  sedate  grandmothers?  What 
of  the  grandfathers  who  once  sported  Ru- 
dolph Valentino  sidebiims  and  those  wide 
trousers  known  as  Oxford  bags?  What  about 
the  black  bottom  and  the  Charleston? 
But  we  grew  out  of  them. 

I  do  not  cbndone  the  excesses  of  youth. 
I  don't  mean  the  fads;  I  mean  the  rioting, 
violence,  and  crime  that  cause  us  worry  In 
aui  society.  But  again,  I  must  ask  how 
much  we,  the  older  generation,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  startling  Increase  in  Juvenile 
lawlessness? 

The  war  broke  up  families  and  reduced 
parental  discipline.  Then  came  the  postwar 
years  of  the  "fast  buck"  with  an  inevitable 
eroding  of  morality  and  family  responsibil- 
ity. Children  were  left  to  bring  themselves 
up  while  their  parents  made  up  for  lost  time. 

Now  we  are  in  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
prosperity  is  a  more  severe  test  of  character 
than  adversity.  Hard  times,  as  I  remember 
from  my  own  youth,  bring  families  together. 
In  good  times,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  drift  apart 
Though  the  young  people  today  enjoy  lux- 
uries never  known  to  their  parents,  they  are 
also  exposed  to  pressures  and  frustrations 
their  parents  never  encountered. 

MORE    PEOPLE   THAN    JOBS 

Our  youth  are  quite  conscious  they  live 
in  a  world  that  has  the  capacity  to  destroy 
Itself  and  that  the  detonators  are  In  the 
hands  at  the  c^der  generation.  They  are 
also  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  in  our  afllu- 
ent  BKxAetj,  there  are  more  people  of  their 
ag«  than  there  are  Jobs  to  go  around.  The 
number  of  workers  18  and  19  years  old  is 
expected  to  Increase  by  half  a  mlUlon  this 
year — twice  the  Increase  of  last  year.     Be- 


fore 1970,  more  than~3  million  young  people 
will  swell   the  labor  force  each  year. 

Those  without  training  and  skills  will 
face  a  bleak  future.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  the  young  already  Is  more  than 
three  times  as  high  as  for  older  workers 
We  are  past  the  time  when  a  living,  even 
a  humble  one,  can  be  made  without  any. 
thing  but  wlUlng  hands. 

Our  country  does  not  owe  anybody  a  liv- 
ing, but  It  does  owe  Its  youth  at  least  the 
opportunity  to  work.  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry  are  now  alert  to  this  problem, 
and  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
help  these  young  people.  There  are  Youth 
Opportunity  Cent  the  poverty  program 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  Community  Action  programs. 

Of  course,  youth  must  be  willing  to  work, 
and  most  of  them  are.  I  have  spoken  to 
thousands  of  young  people  at  Job  Corpa 
camps  and  other  training  centers.  Many 
come  from  broken  homes;  many  are  barely 
able  to  read  and  write.  Almost  all  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed  In  their  short 
lives.  Yet  most  are  determined  to  pick  up 
their  second  chance,  acquire  new  skills  and 
face  the  world  with  hope. 

Even  more  Impressive  are  the  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who  have  an  acute  con- 
science about  their  own  generation  and 
want  to  help  the  less  fortunate.  They  are  In- 
telligent, courageous,  well-informed  yoimg 
people,  willing  to  wco-k  long  hoiirs  for  little 
or  no  pay  to  correct  what  they  feel  la  in- 
justice. 

Some  of  the  student  protests,  picketing, 
marches,  sit-ins  have  caused  dismay  among 
us  older  folk.  Frankly,  I  have  shared  it 
because  some  of  the  Issues,  In  my  view, 
have  been  false.  But  I  must  admit  that 
America  today  might  be  a  better  place  if 
the  people  of  my  generation  h%d  shown  the 
same  awareness.  Fiery  speeches  and  angry 
placards  on  the  campus  are  to  my  mind  far 
less  dangerous  to  the  Nation's  future  than 
the  silence  that  stifles  new  Ideas.  Age  in 
Itself  is  no  guarantee  of  wisdom.  In  s 
world  changing  as  rapidly  as  ours,  there  can 
be  as  many  old  fools  as  young  fools.  Yotmg 
Americans  who  get  Into  trouble,  who  kick 
against  the  established  order,  are  often  the 
most  alert. 

Who  of  our  older  generation  has  not  been 
a  rebel?  I  have  been  one,  and  so  has  our 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  school 
dropout  who  left  his  native  Texas  to  work 
with  his  hands  in  the  fields  of  California. 
But  he  returned  to  enter  college  and  begin 
his  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  Mexican- 
American  public  school.  His  former  stu- 
dents still  remember  him  as  a  man  who 
gave  them  knowledge  and  encouragement 
to  face  a  world  that  all  too  often  seemed 
stacked  against  them. 

Lyndon  Johnson  held  his  first  Presiden- 
tial appointment  at  27,  his  first  political 
office  at  29.  He  has  said:  "No  one  knows 
better  than  I  the  fires  that  burn  in  the 
hearts  erf  young  men  who  yearn  for  the 
chance  to  do  better  what  they  see  their  elders 
doing  not  well  •   •   •  or  not  doing  at  all." 

rAMOnS   BKATNIKS 

Today's  yoimg  people — as  students,  as  citi- 
zens, yes,  even  as  demonstrators — are  show- 
ing that  they,  too,  want  to  do  better.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  beatniks.  There  have 
been  beatniks  in  every  age.  Some  of  them 
are  now  listed  among  the  world's  leading 
artists,  writers  and  musicians.  Gauguin  was 
a  beatnik.  So  were  Van  Gogh  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

But  I  am  less  concerned  with  the  eccentri- 
cities of  genliis,  which  can  flower  In  the  most 
unlikely  soU,  than  I  am  with  the  mass  of  our 
yoimg  people  today.  I  don't  find  them  a 
"beat"  generation  at  all.  and  I  have  met 
them  by  the  thousands  across  this  great 
country. 
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our  young  people  are  a  healthy  and  whole- 
nme  generation,  less  hypocritical,  more 
!^v  than  we  were  at  their  age.  They  speak 
«nre  openly  about  sex,  religion,  politics,  and 
oiher  subjects  that  used  to  be  taboo.  In 
the  age  of  computers,  sateUites,  and  almost 
inst^t  communications,  they  are  also  more 
intelligent  and  competent.  For  this  Is  the 
age  of  excellence. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  the  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  Eenterprise  and  was  amazed  to  find 
bovs  under  20  manning  consoles  of  multi- 
million-dollar radar  equipment.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  American  pilots 
and  million-tioll^r  aircraft  miles  away  at 
sea  At  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  I  talked  with 
a  jrrease-stained  enlisted  man  whom  I  found 
working  under  a  Jet  plane.  "I  understand 
you  are  pretty  good,"  I  said,  "at  keeping 
these  planes  in  tiptop  shape." 

"No  Mr.  Vice  President,"  the  GI  replied. 
■■We're  not  pretty  good.  We're  the  best." 
HU  commanding  officer.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
aiiott,  completely  agreed.  "I  have  been  in 
the  Air  Force  for  a  long  time,"  he  said.  "This 
crop  of  youngsters  is  the  b"st  yet.  They  are 
more  responsive  and  responsible." 

No  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of  our  armed  services  are  under  20.  Our 
generals  and  admirals  agree  they  are  the 
finest  young  fighting  men  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  as  tough  as  their  fathers  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  more  alert  and 
adaptable  and  so  more  fit  to  use  the  complex 
weapons  of  the  space  age. 

If  I  had  to  give  the  younger  generation  a 
label,  I  would  caU  them,  as  the  President  has, 
Voltmteer  Generation.  I  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  causes  they  serve,  but  I  must 
always  admire  the  spirit  with  which  they 
fight.  It  could  shame  some  of  us  older 
people  who  pride  ourselves  on  being  con- 
cerned citizens. 

HOW    FAR? 

For  example,  a  poll  in  a  national  news 
magazine  asked  American  students  how  far 
they  would  go — ^beyond  mere  talk — to  sup- 
port a  cause  in  which  they  believed.  Some 
93  percent  said  they  would  sign  a  petition; 
72  percent  had  already  done  so.  Some  87 
percent  said  they  would  contribute  money; 
58  percent  had  already  done  so.  An  amaz- 
ing 43  percent  were  even  ready  to  go  to  Jail. 
More  than  10,000  young  volunteers  are 
now  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Another 
3,000  have  already  rettu-ned  after  tours  of 
duty.  But  most  significant,  more  than  100,- 
000  have  asked  to  take  part  in  this  bold  and 
idealistic  experiment.  When  VISTA  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America — the  domestic 
Peace  Corps)  was  launched,  more  than  3,000 
inquiries  were  received  from  young  people 
on  the  first  day  of  business. 

When  Parade's  own  editor,  Jess  Gorkln, 
had  the  inspired  idea  to  ask  the  young 
people  of  America  to  "Work  a  Day  for  J  J'JC.," 
the  response  was  staggering.  They  went  out 
by  the  thousands  to  mow  lawns,  clean  cars, 
run  errands,  sell  cookies  and  lemonade  so 
they  covdd  donate  their  earnings  to  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library.  There  was 
no  compulsion  such  as  is  brought  by  the 
commissars  In  a  Communist  society.  It  was 
merely  a  suggestion  in  one  magazine  for 
young  people  to  accept  or  reject. 

All  it  takes  to  rouse  today's  young  people 
is  motivation.  They  need  to  know  that  their 
contribution  has  a  purpose.  I  grew  up  when 
it  was  important  to  help  the  family.  It  was 
bnportant  that  we  dug  vegetables  out  of 
sand  and  stored  them  in  the  root  cellar. 
It  was  important  that  we  earned  money  to 
help  feed  the  family.  Now  In  our  prosperous 
suburbs,  it  Is  no  longer  important  few  yoxing 
people  to  contribute  to  the  livelihood.  They 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  daily  chores 
as  merely  an  exercise  in  discipline. 

I  have  complete  faith  In  our  young  genera- 
tion. Whenever  I  am  weary  c*  worried,  I  seek 
out  young  people.    Many  times  I  have  walked 


out  of  a  meeting,  depressed  and  discouraged, 
looking  tor  Bome  teenagers.  I  have  found 
them  to  l)e  a  tonic;  they  rekindle  my  spirit 
and  sharpen  my  wits.  I  am  able  to  go  back 
refreshed  and  revitalized. 

We  parents  expect  the  young  to  learn 
from  us  and  from  their  teachers.  But  this 
holds  good  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  learn 
from  the  young — to  probe  their  problems 
and  to  admit,  as  history  has  proven  time  and 
again,  that  the  "follies"  of  today  can  be  the 
truths  of  tomorrow. 


Proposed  Panama  Canal  Treaties:   A 
Realistic  Appraisal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
issue  on  September  27,  1965.  of  my  press 
release  on  the  proposed  canal,  base,  and 
armed  forces  status  treaties  with  Pana- 
ma, It  has  been  gratifying  to  read  in 
small  papers  from  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  thoughtful  editorials  on  the  mat- 
ter of  our  Isthmian  policies.    It  is  clear 
from  them  that  our  people  are  far  ahead 
of  those  controlling  the  poUcies  of  our 
Government,  the  mass  news  media  In 
general,  and  most  syndicated  publicists. 
A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation 
at  Panama  is  given  in  a  page  1  editorial 
signed  by  Lila  Thomson  in  the  October 
14,  1965,  edition  of  the  Maryland  Moni- 
tor of  Rockville,  Md. 
The  indicated  editorial  follows: 
GooDBT,  Panama 
(By  Lila  Thomson) 
After  months  of  so-called  negotiations,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  proposed 
that  the  Senate  ratify  a  treaty  which  wiU 
meekly  and  supinely  surrender  this  coun- 
try's sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  The  treaty's 
proposals  go  down  the  international  Com- 
munist line  developed  In  full  18  months  ago. 
The  "line"  demanded  abrogation  of  the 
United  States-Panama  Treaty  of  1903;  de- 
manded zone  sovereignty  for  Panama;  and 
sharpened  the  ax  for  cutting  a  larger  mone- 
tary take  for  that  country. 

Mr.  Johnson  wants  to  do  Just  those  things. 
If  the  Senate  goes  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's knuckling  down  to  the  left-winging. 
Communist-dominated  people  now  in  control 
in  Panama,  make  no  mistake  about  this 
either:  damage  to  U.S.  prestige  in  Latin  and 
South  America  can  only  be  assessed  calami- 
tous. 

Under  the  President's  proposed  giveaway 
to  Panama,  that  country  will  make  all  de- 
cisions concerning  flying  of  the  American 
flag.  Military  bases  inside  the  zone  wiU  be 
permitted  only  if  our  military  personnel  Is 
subject  to  laws  and  courts  of  Panama.  A 
larger  revenue  slice  Is  Included. 

On  top  of  that.  If  the  United  States  should 
decide  to  build  another  canal  and  negotiate 
for  its  passage  across  some  other  country, 
it  will  be  required  to  reimburse  Panama  for 
losses  in  revenues.  The  big  question  is :  How 
far  do  we  go  In  this  Santa  Claus  role? 

Taxpayers  of  this  country  paid  out  WOO 
million  in  canal  construction  costs  roughly 
63  years  ago.  Fnr  62  years  Panama  has  re- 
ceived and  prospered  on  princely  income 
from  that  canal.    For  example,  in  1963,  we 


handed  over  a  "rent"  check  amounting  to 
$1.9  million.  The  same  year  o\ir  profits  were 
$2.3  milUon  which,  under  terms  of  the  1903 
Treaty,  we  were  required  to  turn  back  into 
maintenance  and  Improvement  costs  of  the 
waterway. 

For  that  matter,  Panama  without  the  cansJ 
would  have  no  existence.  In  1902,  the 
United  States  was  attempting  to  negotiate 
with  Colombia  for  a  10-mlle-wlde  strip  for 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  passage,  but  Co- 
lombia cooled  on  the  deal. 

Recognizing  the  economic  bonanza  the 
canal  would  represent  and  fearing  the  proj- 
ect would  go  to  Nicaragua,  a  segment  of  the 
Colombia  population  broke  away  from  the 
mother  country  and  set  up  the  government 
of  Panama  which  the  United  States,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  recognized.  The  1903  Treaty 
which  followed  was  negotiated  by  the  late 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  gave  this 
country  sovereign  rights  it  has  held  ever 
since  and  provided  Panama  with  a  nice  fat 
income. 

For  the  President  of  this  country  to  fall 
flat  on  his  face  before  the  riots  and  tb  rests 
of  18  month  ago — known  to  have  been  gen- 
erated by  Communists  and  pro-Communists 
now  running  Panama — and  to  surrender  our 
Canal  Zone  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
by  treaty,  leaves  American  Interests  In  all  of 
South  America  wide  open  to  a  good  many 
troubles  In  a  good  many  countries  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  hemisphere  where  Com- 
munist Influences  are  rising  to  disturbing 
proportions. 

In  the  event  of  war,  where  US.  naval  forces 
might  be  fighting  a  two-ocean  battle  for 
BtUTlval,  loss  of  zone  sovereignty  and  possi- 
ble closing  of  the  canal  by  a  Communist- 
dominated  Panamanian  government  to  our 
ships  could  mean  disaster. 

In  cc«ning  up  with  the  pending  treaty,  the 
President  has  Ignored  advice  of  scxne  of  the 
most  respected  military  and  naval  men  In 
and  out  of  the  service  of  their  country.  We 
can  c«ily  hope  the  Senate  will  heed  what 
the  President  has  ignored. 


Sea  Power  m  Latin  America — II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13. 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imd^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
second  portion  of  an  article  from  the  UJ5. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  October 
1965. 

The  article  follows: 

Regrettably,   It   Is   true   that,   historically, 
the  larger  units  of   Latin  American  navies 
have   been   used    mostly   against   their   own 
populations.    It  Is,  for  example,  a  matter  of 
record    that   prior   to  World  War   n   South 
American  battleships  fired  their  guns  in  an- 
ger only  against  South  American  cities.    To- 
day  It   is   questionable   whether,  the    Latin 
American  navies  really  require  such  obsolete 
vessels  as  the  six  10,000-ton  cruisers  of  Amer- 
ican origin  now  in  the   fleets  of  the  ABC 
powers.     With   the    advent   of  modem   air 
power,  even  the  cruisers'  former  role  as  a 
threat  to  coastal  cities  has  become  redun- 
dant.   These  cruisers  now  have  little  role  to 
play  except  to  offer  battle  against  each  other.* 


'  However,  some  Latin  American  naval  offi- 
cers have  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  big 
ships  for  training — not  so  much  of  cadets, 
but  of  officers  In  preparation  for  staff  duties 
and  higher  command. 
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could  well  be  left  to  the  responsibility  of 
Argentina  and  Chile,  operating  Joint  task 
forces.  Similarly,  up  the  west  coast,  Chile 
and  Peru  with  Ecuador  could  combine  their 
resources  in  ASW  activity.  In  the  vital  area 
of  the  River  Plate,  where  as  pointed  out 
above,  the  danger  of  pressure  mine  warfare 
is  at  the  moment  totally  unmet  by  local 
navies  or  even  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  riverine 
countries,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay, 
could  establish  Joint  task  forces  for  mine- 
sweeping  and  for  the  prevention  of  entry  to 
the  estufti  y  of  the  River  Plate  of  enemy  sub- 
marine.i.  A  counterinsurgency  capability 
sho\ild  be  developed  to  prevent  the  mining 
of  this  vital  waterway  by  Communist  sub- 
versives operating  at  night  from  small  craft. 

When  the  second  isthmian  canal  has  been 
dug,  there  will  devolve  wider  responsibilities 
In  the  Caribbean  and  in  North  and  South 
America  generally  for  the  protection  of  the 
approaches  of  both  canals  from  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  variants  of  Operation 
UNITAS  should  be  developed  as  between  the 
Latin  American  navies  and  with  a  minimum 
of  U.S.  participation,  except  in  friendly  guid- 
ance if  requested.  Above  all,  there  should 
be  a  determination  on  our  part  to  assist  the 
Latin  American  navies  in  their  programs  of 
modernization,  both  in  the  acquisition  of 
up-to-date  ASW  ships  and  also  aircraft. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is 
a  requirement  for  an  additional  U.S.  num- 
bered fleet  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  similar 
to  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  I 
should  say  unequivocally  that  the  answer  is 
no.  So  far  as  the  primary  naval  requirement 
of  antisubmarine  warfare  Is  concerned,  this 
can  best  be  handled  by  continuation  of  Op- 
eration UNITAS,  with  emphasis  as  suggested 
above  on  moving  toward  Joint  operations  and 
ultimately  complete  control  by  Latin  Amer- 
ican navies  of  ASW  activity  in  the  waters  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  corollary 
would,  of  course,  be  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  South  American 
navies  in  improving  their  ASW  capability, 
both  in  terms  of  surface  vessels  and  aircraft. 

Although  the  presence  of  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  Is  fraught  with  political 
significance  and  the  latent  power  of  this 
fleet  ha.s  in  recent  years  been  demonstrated, 
as  for  example  the  landing  at  Lebanon,  It  is 
much  to  be  doubted  If  the  presence  of  a 
similar  numbered  fleet  in  Latin  American 
waters  would  bring  similar  productive  re- 
sults. On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  such 
a  powerful  fleet  might  in  Latin  American 
terms  be  contra  producente,  since  Its  mere 
appearance  at  a  given  place  and  time  would 
Inescapably  have  political  overtones. 

To  sum  up,  the  future  ideal  for  mainte- 
nance of  naval  power  in  Latin  America  by 
both  the  United  States  and  Indigenous  navies 
would  be  to  work  toward  Joint  task  forces 
organized  on  regional  requirements  to  keep 
open  the  sea  lanes  and  the  vital  estuaries; 
to  the  placing  of  ASW  air  activity  under 
exclusive  naval  control;  to  the  deployment 
of  coastal  patrol  craft  and  mlnesweeplng 
operations  under  local  command.  The  pres- 
ent investment  in  large  ships,  particularly 
the  cruisers  should  be  liquidated  and  the 
naval  personnel  attached  to  these  ships  re- 
leased to  more  effective  ASW-type  vessels  and 
aircraft.  Ultimately,  with  elimination  of 
obsolete  tonnage  and  emphasis  on  modern 
small  ships,  there  would  be  a  reduction  In 
naval  strength  on  a  country-versus-country 
basis,  but  a  significant  increase  In  overall 
alUed  naval  strength  throughout  the  waters 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Lt.  Carlos  E. 
Zartman,  Argentine  Navy,  who  in  a  profes- 
sional note  entitled  "Operation  UNITAS" 
wrote  in  the  May  1963  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings: 

"Without  ready  support  of  mcxlernlzed  and 
capable  Latin  American  naval  forces,  the 
United  States  would  be  faced  with  the  tre- 
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mendous  task  of  protecting  the  vast  and  ab 
solutely  vital  shipping  lanes  around  the  en 
tire  South  American  Continent.  Thus  the 
primary  function  of  UNITAS  operations  is 
to  help  the  Latin  American  navies  develoo 
In  size  and  ability  to  defend  their  own 
coastal  frontiers." 

If  this  goal  is  to  be  achieved,  however,  our 
Congress  must  amend  its  attitude  on  the 
lending  of  ships  to  Latin  American  navies  or 
assistance  in  building  new  ships.  We  must 
also  be  willing  to  let  Latin  American  naval 
pilots  fly  some  of  our  ASW  aircraft.  And  our 
Latin  American  shipmates  must  begin  to 
think  In  hemispheric  concepts  and  not  in  the 
old  "out-cutlasses-and-board"  heroics  of  the 
Almlrantes  Brown  and  Cochrane.  Ulti- 
mately, If  the  promise  of  UNITAS  Is  achieved 
and  national  entitles  merged  into  acceptance 
of  International  responsibilities,  the  navies 
of  the  New  World  might  paraphrase  and 
modify  the  national  motto  of  Chile,  "Per  la 
razon  o  la  fuerza,"  and  apply  Instead  that 
force  of  reason  which  will  make  them  Jointly 
victorious  in  the  waters  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


Toward  the  Great  Society — Urban 
AfFairs  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HOLTFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  recalling  the  outstanding  works  of 
this  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
we  ought  to  note  the  very  important  new 
Caibnet  Department,  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  which  will  coordinate 
Federal  efforts  In  urban  programs.  The 
Federal  Government  has  more  than  60 
programs  for  urban  areas. 

Establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  was  long 
overdue.  It  is  the  first  step  In  a  project 
whose  goal  Is  improvement  in  the  lives 
and  living  areas  of  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population.  The  debate  and  leg- 
islative history  of  the  bill  to  create  that 
new  Department  record  deep  awareness 
of  the  enormous  problems  of  today's 
American  city  by  members  of  both  par- 
Ues. 

In  his  remarks  on  September  9,  after 
signing  the  act  creating  the  Department, 
President  Johnson  told  the  Nation: 

In  less  than  a  lifetime — in  less  than  my 
own  57  years — America  has  become  a  highly 
tu-banized  Nation,  and  we  must  face  the 
many  meanings  of  this  new  America. 

Social  change  in  our  country  Is  often  fast- 
er than  the  mind  of  a  generation  can  com- 
prehend. But  the  pace  of  our  urbanization 
has  been  stunning.  It  will  move  still  fast- 
er in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century. 
our  urban  population  wlU  double.  City 
land  will  double. 

In  the  next  35  years,  we  must  literally 
build  a  second  America — putting  in  place 
as  many  houses,  schools,  apartments,  parks. 
and  offices  as  we  have  built  through  all  the 
time  since  the  Pilgrims  arrived  on  these 
shores. 

Perhaps  the  key  statement  in  the 
President's  remarks  was  this  paragraph : 

Our  cities  and  our  new  urban  age  must  not 
be  symbols  of  a  sordid  society.     The  history 
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.  every  civilization  teaches  ub  that  thoM 
who  do  not  find  new  means  to  respond 
to  new  challenges  will  perish  or  decay. 

The  first  need  in  meeting  the  crisis  of 
our  cities  is  enlightened  planning.  The 
urban  area  is  such  a  sensitive  mecha- 
nism that  to  tamper  with  one  component 
is  to  affect  and  possibly  upset  an  unpre- 
dictable number  of  other  seemingly  inde- 
pendent components. 

For  example,  how  wide  will  the  streets 
In  an  area  be  built?  If  too  narrow,  there 
will  not  be  enough  parking  for  vehicles. 
Then  offstreet  parking  will  be  required. 
If  the  parking  is  offstreet,  the  residen- 
tial lot  must  be  made  larger.  With 
larger  lots,  multiplied  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand times  over,  more  curb  and  gutter, 
more  water  main,  more  sewer,  more 
storm  drainage,  and,  in  many  cases, 
more  annexation  are  Imperative.  Each 
of  these  factors  Is  a  major  consideration 
in  city  finances.  Each  must  be  thought 
through  fully  by  responsible  local 
agencies. 

Creating  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Mr.  Speaker, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  Implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  It  coordinates  related  au- 
thorities, responsibilities  and  functions 
which  have  been  placed  in  various 
ofQcials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Democratic  platform 
of  1964  called  for  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Two-thirds  of  us  in  this 
House  were  elected  on  the  basis  of  that 
platform.  Most  citizens  must  have  felt 
that  the  Democratic  platforms  gave  a 
clear  choice. 

In  establishing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
In  our  other  actions,  we  simply  made 
performance  follow  promise. 


Hard  Money  Cmsade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or   ICIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  Is  concerned  about 
the  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain financial  groups  in  America  to  tight- 
en money  and  increase  interest  rates 
against  the  express  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers,  I  believe  it  worthwhile 
to  have  published  the  thought  provoking 
editorial  entitled  "Hard  Money  Crusade." 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Harry  Conn  of 
Press  Associates,  a  most  useful  news 
agency  which  distributes  well  written 
literature  to  more  than  300  labor  publi- 
cations throughout  the  country. 

This  editorial  will  be  read  by  many 
Americans  since  the  material  Press  Asso- 
ciates distributes  is  reprinted  by  a  large 
and  important  segment  of  the  labmr 
press. 


It  Is  good  for  our  country  that  such 

plain  talk  gets  to  millions  of  our  people. 

I  hope  that  the  daily  press  will  pick  up 

the  thoughts  provoked  by  the  "Hard 

Money  Crusade." 

We  have  no  need  for  an  increase  all 
along  the  line  in  interest  charges.  Such 
a  disaster  could  well  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  longest  period  of  uninterrupted 
movement  forward  economically  in 
America's  long  history. 

While  I  am  one  who  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  inflation  as  well  as  defla- 
tion, hsu-d  money  and  retrenchment  poli- 
cies should  not  be  enacted  until  such 
time  as  hard  facts  dictate  the  need.  Ob- 
viously we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
possibilities,  obviously  we  must  remain 
alert  and  attentive  to  the  possibilities, 
but  equally  obviously  we  must  not  act 
precipitously. 

The  editorial  is  herewith  presented  for 
the  benefit  of  Congress  as  well  as  readers 
of  the  Record: 

The  Hard  Monet  Cbdsade 
Few     economic    developments    are    more 
harmful  to  the  worker  and  his  family  than 
an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
or  higher  Interest  rates. 

Higher  interest  rate  charges  seep  through 
the  entire  economy.  Businessmen  find  It  too 
costly  to  go  through  with  a  planned  plant 
expansion,  which  would  create  more  Jobs; 
and  oonsvmiers  Just  refrain  from  buying  a 
house  becatise  mortgage  rates  are  too  high 
and  put  off  buying  a  new  car  because  the 
carrying  charges  are  too  steep. 

Historically,  this  policy — known  as  hard 
money — has  led  to  severe  depressions  and 
recessions. 

The  last  major  recession  we  had  in  this 
country  was  in  1958,  when  the  Elsenhower 
administration  fcdlowed  a  hard-money  pol- 
icy. Credit  was  tightened,  the  economy  was 
restricted,  business  fell  off  and  unemploy- 
ment soared. 

Now  it  appears  that  organized  bankers, 
once  again,  are  on  the  warpath  for  an  in- 
crease in  Interest  rates. 

This  move  received  a  major  boost  the  other 
day  when  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the 
Nation's  third  largest,  announced  it  was  In- 
creasing rates  by  one-half  of  1  percent  on 
short-term  loans  to  many  customers. 

While  this  was  not  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease most  economists  consider  It  a  trial 
balloon.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported: 
"Pressure  U  mounting  In  the  banking  In- 
dustry for  brocul  increases  In  interest  rates. 
But  many  bankers  are  reluctant  to  act  until 
they  have  &  clear  indication  of  White  House 
reaction  to  such  boosts  •   •   •. 

"There  Is  now  a  widespread  feeling  among 
bankers  that  If  the  administration  raises 
no  particular  objection  to  these  increases, 
interest  rates  In  general  may  start  heading 
upward." 

Almost  as  tiiis  was  being  written.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Powler  was 
telling  the  American  Bankers  Association 
convention  in  Chicago  to  go  slow  on  any 
such  increases. 

Noting  that  the  health  of  the  national 
economy  Is  a  subject  "nearest  and  dearest" 
to  President  Johnson's  heart,  Ptowler  de- 
clared: 

"Why  wont  people  stop,  look,  and  listen 
and  count  three  before  taking  steps  that 
would  change  the  favorable  mix  of  economic 
policy  that  has  characterized  this  balanced 
expansion"? 

Bankers,  as  a  rule,  imagine  creeping  in- 
flation and  nae  this  aa  an  excuse  for  raising 
Intovet  rates.  Fowler,  howeiver,  stressed  that 
rates  must  not  be  driven  upward  due  to  "ex- 


aggerated ideas"  of  inflation  and  added  that 
"there  Is  a  tendency  In  the  money  markets 
to  Jump  to  conclusions  Instead  ot  acting  on 
the  basis  of  hard  facts." 

The  threat  of  hard  money  resulted  in  some 
sharp  warnings,  too,  from  the  National 
CouncU  for  Sound  Monetary  Policy.  The 
group  is  headed  by  industrialist  Milton 
Shapp  and  is  nmde  up  of  top  representatives 
from  business,  finance,  labor,  academic,  con- 
sumer, farm,  and  co-op  groups. 

If  interest  rates  are  raised,  the  council  de- 
clared, "charges  of  usury,  arrogance,  ignor- 
ance of  economic  life,  reaction,  and  Just 
plain  greed  wlU  assiiredly  be  heaped  on  the 
banking  community." 

"It  took  a  generation  for  the  banker  to  re- 
gain the  prestige  he  lost  during  America's 
great  depression.  We  do  not  believe  the  aver- 
age American  banker  wlU  want  to  gamble 
well-earned  prestige  today  and  his  unprece- 
dented profits  for  a  higher  Interest  rate  that 
oould  weU  be  the  straw  that  broke  the  pros- 
perity camel's  back." 

Among  the  trade  union  officers  of  the  com- 
mittee are  UAW  President  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
WUliam  McSorley  of  the  AFTj-CIO'b  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Etepartment;  presi- 
dent George  Lelghty  of  the  railway  teleg- 
raphers; president  Jerome  Keating  of  the 
letter  carriers;  Jacob  dayman  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Industrial  Union  Department.  Joseph 
Keenan,  secretary  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  Don- 
ald S.  Beattle,  executive  secretary  of  the  RaU- 
way  Labor  Executives  Association. 

The  councU  seeks  a  policy  of  sufficient 
credit  to  8upi>ort  the  legitimate  needs  of 
business  and  consumers,  an  expending  econ- 
omy and  adequate  money  supply  to  sustain 
It  and  to  buoy  the  economy  up  by  keeping 
Interest  rates  down. 

What  concerns  many  economists  today  is 
that  we  still  have  a  4.5-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  more  than  10  percent  factory 
capacity,  idle.  Restricting  the  economy,  they 
feel,  will  inevitably  throw  more  workCTs  out 
of  Jobs  and  deflate  the  Incomes  of  those  who 
still  have  Jobs. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  longest  period  of  sus- 
tained economic  prosperity  and  growth  In 
OUT  history.  Nothing  could  be  more  disas- 
trous than  to  return  to  the  hard  money 
crusade  of  1858  and,  evidently,  the  Johnson 
administration  is  fully  aware  of  this  fact. 


Tionecta,  Pa.,  Protests  YietBan 
DemonstratioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ^ 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   PKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peiuisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  recent  weeks  we  have  all  been 
shocked  by  the  demonstrations  by  beat- 
niks, the  uninformed  and  the  misin- 
formed protesting  our  policy  in  South 
Vietnam. 

To  show  the  world  that  there  are  still 
more  sound  Americans  than  otherwise, 
Tionesta,  a  small  community  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  became  the  first  town 
in  the  United  States  to  (^?enly  protest 
the  various  demonstrations. 

These  wonderful,  patriotic  Americans 
are  doing  this  by  having  businesses,  in- 
dustries, and  individual  hMnes  fly  the 


A6o:  :8 


hi  ve 


Amer  can  flag  each  day  for  a  period  of 
30  daj  a. 

Mr.  Rendan  B.  Agnew,  a  Tionesta  mer- 
chant and  county  director  of  clvU  de- 
fense. Is  the  organizer  of  the  flag-flying 
mover  lent  and  he  has  stated  that  he  Is 
not  tr  ring  to  sway  people's  minds  on  the 
Vletmm  situation  but  is  merely  asking 
the  p  iople  to  support  and  back  their 
count]  7  as  Americans  have  done  since 
fo^mdlng  of  our  Nation, 

demonstrations  and  speech  mak- 
all  been  on  one  side  and  It  is 
hat   the   sound,    solid    American 
is  heard  from  to  offset  the  cur- 
c^ovement  and  show  our  troops  in 
that  we  are  behind  them  and 
to  shoir  the  world  that  the  great  majority 
of  Am  Orleans  do  back  their  Government, 
communities  across  the  Nation  have 
adopted  the  flag-flying  movement  and 
and  the  people  of  Tionesta 
be  congratulated  by  all  of  us  on 
the  lead  to  show  tiat  we  must  all 
together  and  stand  back  of  our  Gov- 
in  these  very  critical  days  In  our 
a  gainst  communism. 
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OF 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 


or   MONTAMA 


IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  8, 1965 


gniwing^ 
ne^ 
end 


"  >LJ3EN  of  Montana.   Mr.  Speaker, 
1  xe  historic  changes  taking  place 
postal  service.    BUllons  of  pieces 
are  being  handled,  and  there  are 
inore  to  come.    The  service  de- 
;  "OUT  letter  and  mine,  magazines, 
—     parcel    post,    credit    card 
insurance  premixmis,   de- 
store  bills  and  payments,  dlvl- 
c  lecks  and  social  security  checks, 
business  we  have  accounting  and 
by  computer.    We  see  automa- 
ting throughout  the  Nation.   We 
transportation  systems  devel- 
1  old  ones  passing  into  history. 
yoetal  service  Itself  must  change, 
ai  Ltomate  to  meet  these  challenges.' 
H^llbeck,  president  of  the  United 
of  Postal  Clerks,  has  care- 
led  some  of  the  changes  pro- 
for  the  postal  service  as  a  re- 
recent    technological    develop- 
Writlng  in  the  Labor  Day  Issue 
Union  Postal  Clerk  and  Postal 
►rt   Journal,   Mr.    Hallbeck    ex- 
hese  changes  and  analyzes  the 
jlslative  directions  the  Congress 
consider  if  automation  is  to  serve 
'     I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
attention  to  Mr.  HaUbeck's  ar- 
"^  follows: 


eTiamlned 


wh  chi 


OF  AUTOICATION  Df  THE  PoST  OPTICK 

(By  K.  C.  HaUbeck) 

^^nlted  Federation  of  Postal   Clerks. 

,  regards  the  establishment  of  the 

Commission  <m  Technology,  Auto- 

md  Economic  Progress .  and  Its  broad 

M  a  major  forward  step  of  great 

ImpcM-tanca  In  shaping  future  na- 


p>llcy. 


We  welcome  the  Invitation  to  contribute 
our  views  to  the  deliberations  of  your  dis- 
tinguished commission  because  we  are  con- 
cerned, as  you  are.  with  the  problem  of 
alleviating  Inequities  and  dislocations  arising 
from  automation  and  related  technical  prog- 
ress. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
age  of  the  computer  heralds  a  new  era  in 
human  relations. 

Just  as  the  Industrial  revolution  brought 
about  deep  social  change  that  ultimately 
produced  modern  capitalism  and  a  vast  new 
middle  class,  so  the  technological  revolution 
can  bring  about  equally  radical  change  with 
a  new  leisure  class  status  for  the  American 
worker.  The  implications  and  ramiflcations 
of  such  change  are,  however,  barely  more 
visible  to  most  Americans  at  this  stage  than 
present-day  capitalism  was  to  Adam  Smith. 
But  our  union  also  believes  that  a  phe- 
nomenon so  vitally  Important  to  human 
welfare  cannot  be  permitted  to  grow  and 
develop  in  an  atmosphere  of  laissez-faire. 
Our  society  must  avoid  the  evils  that  accom- 
panied the  old  Industrial  revolution. 
That  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
Society,  Insofar  as  it  is  represented  by  the 
entrepreneur,  has  always  been  more  directly 
concerned  with  immediate  gain  than  with 
moral  responsibility.  It  has  always  been 
thus;  It  will  be  so  again  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Already,  there  are  danger  signals:  the  ac- 
cimiulatlon,  for  example,  of  that  Ineluctable 
5  percent  or  hard  core  of  unemployed  who 
have  been  discarded  by  the  cutting  edge  of 
automated  machines  and  mechanized  as- 
sembly lines. 

Another  example  Is  provided  by  a  recent 
magazine  poll  which  showed  a  majority  of 
corporation  officials  endorsing  as  basic  man- 
agement principles  of  automation  such  state- 
ments as  these: 

"The  company  Is  entitled  to  all  of  the  sav- 
ings from  mechanization." 

"We  are  not  obligated  to  compensate 
mechanization-displaced  workers." 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  novels  about  people 
who  had  similar  views  of  their  social  obli- 
gations under  early  capitalism. 

But  something  mor»  than  literary  gad- 
flies will  be  required  to  Insure  that  the 
technologlal  revolution  Is  ovdlt  upon  a  mortLl 
foundation — by  which,  in  social  terms,  we 
mean  a  human  foimdatlon. 

Such  a  revolution  m\ist  serve  humanity. 
It  miist  provide  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

Government  has  the  major  role  in  pro- 
viding that  Insurance — and  by  government 
we  use  the  word  In  Its  broadest  sense  to 
cover  national.  State  and  local  bodies,  re- 
gional groupings  and  even  the  Industrial 
governments  of  labor  and  management. 

But  the  primary  role  belongs  to  the  Ind- 
eral Government.  Or  In  other  coimtrtes  to 
the  national  government. 

That  role  was  spelled  out  last  May  at 
the  Anglo-American-Canadian  Conference 
m  EMtchley,  England,  on  the  Impact  of  Au- 
tomation and  Technological  Change  on 
Trade  Union  Interests  and  Policies.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  In  tliose  delibera- 
tions. 

"Whereas  government  In  many  cases  may 
find  It  necessary  to  stimulate  technological 
progress,"  the  delegates  concluded,  "it  must 
also  maintain  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  the  burden  of  the  111  effects  Is  not  borne 
by  any  one  group  but  Is  shared  by  the  entire 
economy." 

The  Dltchley  delegates  also  pointed  out 
that  while — 

"Government  thould  be  concerned  with 
the  long-range  effects  of  technological 
change.  It  should  also  be  aware  of  Its  short- 
term  impacts,  both  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able. Steps  should  be  taken  at  the  earUert 
possible  moment  to  minimize  any  potential 
ill  effects  as  well  as  to  Insm-e  the  security 


and  enhance  the  welfare  of  both  the  en 
ployees  directly  affected  and  of  society  m. 
whole."  /  «w  t 

In  this  connection,  they  foresaw  the  need 
for  governmental  initiatives  In  at  least  foitf 
areas;  (1)  Stimulation  of  demand  to  Insure 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment-  (j» 
retraining  of  the  work  force  affected  by  au 
tomation;  (3)  mandatory  advance  notice  of" 
redundancy  to  workers  affected  by  autom». 
tion;  and  (4)  severance  pay  provisions. 

These  suggestions  at  best  are  only  a  beeln 
nlng.  ^ 

If  the  American  people  and  their  Govern 
ment  are  prepared  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  tills  philosophy,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  future  of  automation. 

If  they  fall  to  accept  these  obligations,  the 
economy  of  the  future  cannot  carry' the 
weight  of  Its  own  w'^te. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  the  Congress 
have  already  demonstrated  a  positive  aware- 
ness of  this  challenge.  They  have  recognized 
that  the  victims  of  technology  must  be  re- 
trained and  absorbed  Into  the  economy 
They  have  recognized  that  potential  victims 
must  be  spared  through  foresight  and  plan- 
nlng.  The  very  creation  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology  Is  evidence  of  how 
clearly  our  political  leadership  understands 
that  the  benefits  of  mechanization  must  be 
used  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all— and  not  lust  s 
privileged  few. 

Perhaps  the  most  xiseful  contribution  our 
union  can  make  to  your  deliberations  Is  to 
analyze  the  problem  areas  of  our  own  "In- 
dustry" and  the  Implications,  as  we  see  them 
of  the  on-going  mechanization  of  the  Us' 
postal  service. 

It  can  be  argued  that  employees  of  the  post 
office  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  automation. 

This,  to  be  sure,  Is  the  argiunent  advanced 
by  postal  management  which  tends  to  view 
its  vast  enterprise  solely  In  terms  of  the 
labor-surplus  problems  associated  with  the 
advancing  technologies  of  private  Industry 

Indeed,  the  Postmaster  General  may  be 
technically  correct^for  the  time  being— 
when  he  says  that  "the  development  of  mech- 
nlzatlon  is  not  designed  to,  nor  will  it,  cause 
theioss  of  employment  to  regular  employes." 

The  pledge  has  some  persuasive  quality 
against   a    background    of   Increasing   maU- 
voliune  and  Increasing  worker  productivity  on 
the  one  hand  and  decreasing  cost  factors  and 
declimng  services  on  the  other. 

It  U  less  persuasive  when  we  discover 
that  postal  mechanization  In  1965  Is  still  In 
the  swaddling  clothes  of  earliest  infancy. 

It  Is  not  persuasive  at  all  when  we  broaden 
our  view  to  contemplate  the  staggering  Im- 
pact which  automation  ah-eady  programed 
win  Inevitably  have  upon  postal  employees. 
Since  1957  the  Post  Office— which  bills  itself 
as  the  biggest  biislness  In  the  world— lias  ex- 
pended only  $87,669,000  on  mechanization— 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
billions  spent  by  private  industry  on  auto- 
mation and  the  research  and  development 
which  undergrlds  it. 

In  fact  the  Post  Office  Research  and  Engi- 
neering EstabUshment.  which  Is  responsible 
for  developing  all  technological  Improve- 
ments, was  not  set  up  until  1958.  It  is  only  7 
years  old. 

FUNDS   SHOOT   TTP 

As  late  as  1963  the  total  amount  spent  for 
development  of  mechanical  equipment  was 
only  $224,000.  But  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
budget  requests  for  research  and  development 
funds  shot  upward  to  $13  million. 

In  other  words  fvmds  Intended  for  devel- 
oping new  equipment  have  Increased  some 
58  times  over  the  amotmt  spent  Just  3  years 
ago — a  5,800-percent  increase. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  brief  span- 
including  the  emergence  oC  the  ZIP  code 
concept.  But  ZIP  codes  are  fax  from  being 
operational.  Some  ZIP  code  elements  will 
go  Into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1906.    But  these 
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•ill  be  procedural  rather  than  mechanical 
because  the  system  cannot  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate effectiveness  claimed  by  its  supporters 
until  a  time— still  In  the  future— when 
virtually  all  the  maU  Is  sorted  by  electronic 
optical  scanners. 

Obviously  mechanization  of  the  Post  Office 
U  only  just  beginning. 

Even  at  this  early  stage,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  a  revolution  in  mail  handling 
Has  already  been  programed. 

The  coming  optical  scanners,  in  concert 
^th  letter-sorting  machines  already  In 
operation,  are  intended  entirely  to  eliminate 
the  human  element  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  mail  flow  system. 

The  anticipated  combination  of  the  two 
vill  be  wonderful  machines,  indeed.  They 
will  have  a  design  oapablUty  of  reading  ZIP 
codes  and  sorting  letters  to  all  States  and 
1000  cities  at  a  speed  of  36,000  items  per 
hour.  The  scanners  wlU  replace  the  manxial 
keyboards  on  existing  letter-sorting  ma.- 
chlnes  thus  eliminating  all  need  for  human 
operators. 

The  Post  Office  experts  claim  that  ulti- 
mately something  like  80  percent  of  all 
flrst-class  maU  will  be  handled  by  conveyor 
belts,  facer-canceling  machines,  presorting 
machines,  optical  scanners,  sorting  machines, 
tying  machines,  and  other  types  of  mechan- 
ical equipment  needing  only  a  minimum 
touch  of  human  hands. 

It  may  be  useful  to  digress  for  a  moment 
and  to  consider  both  the  new  machines  In 
being  and  programed  as  well  as  a  host  of 
other  labor-saving  procedures  Introduced 
during  just  the  past  2  years  alone. 

Prior  to  any  actual  sorting  operations, 
raw  mall  must  first  be  separated  by  physical 
characteristics  for  imiform  handling.  And 
it  must  then  be  faced  and  canceled. 

Hoping  to  combine  these  processes  Into  a 
single  mall-fiow  system,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  during  the  past  year,  devised 
an  experimental  maU -preparation  line.  The 
collection  mall  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line  and,  with  mlnlmiun  manual  assistance, 
diverts  all  odd  mail  wlilch  cannot  be  can- 
celed by  machine  and  feeds  the  remainder 
into  an  automatic  facer-canceler. 

During  a  5 -day  period  last  Dec«nber  this 
assembly  line  arrangement  reportedly  pro- 
cessed over  757.000  pieces  of  mall  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  27,250  pieces  per  hour.  It  will 
receive  its  first  actual  field  tests  diu'lng  fiscal 
year  1966. 

LABORATORY   TESTS 

In  this  connection,  the  Department  is  also 
developing  an  electronic  presorting  device 
designed  to  scan  letter  mall  at  liigh  speed 
and  to  separate  these  susceptible  to  auto- 
matic processing  with  only  a  5-percent  mar- 
gin of  error.  Tills  preeorter  Is  now  imder- 
gotng  laboratory  tests. 

Meanwhile,  204  automatic  facer-cancelling 
machines  Independent  of  the  "mail  prepara- 
tion line"  have  already  i>een  Installed  in  73 
Post  Offices.  On  the  basis  of  cost  analysis 
reports,  it  Is  claimed  they  have  yielded  an 
annual  return  on  investment  of  46.8  percent. 
Annual  savings  in  clerk  hire  formerly  re- 
quired to  face  this  mall  manually  and  to 
operate  the  old  cancelling  machine  approxi- 
mates $lVi  mlUlon,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment also  claims. 

The  Department  hopes  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  these  machines  by  another  14 
percent  with  a  luminescent-sensing  modi- 
fication that  will  aut<Mnatlcally  separate  air- 
mall  letters  for  preferential  handling.  A 
special  luminous  coating  on  airmail  stamps 
will  activate  the  machines.  This,  too,  will 
be  field  tested  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

A  design  for  the  first  parcel -sorting  system 
capable  of  sorting  lx>th  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary separations  in  a  single  operation  has 
also  been  completed  this  year. 


BREAKTHROUGH 


But  pertiaps  the  Mggest  breaktiirough  Is 
the  new  letter-sorting  machine  mentioned 
earlier  and  proudly  deacrlbed  by  postal  engi- 
neers as  the  world's  finest  machine  of  its 
kind. 

With  it,  each  of  12  operators  can  c\irrently 
sort  60  letters  per  minute  to  300  s^aratlons. 
Soon,  with  new  aut(»natic  electronic  ZIP 
code  readers  attached  to  these  letter  sorters, 
they  win  sort  ZIP  coded  addresses  at  a  speed 
of  36,000  per  hour  to  300  separations.  The 
Postmaster  General  predicts  even  greater 
capabilities  for  the  future. 

Engineering  specifications  for  the  letter 
sorter  machine  alone  Include  300  pages  of 
text  and  parts  lists,  and  1,900  drawings  of 
parts  and  assemblies  required  to  maniifac- 
ture  the  machine.  Also,  there  are  700  tool 
drawings  for  the  use  of  bidders  when  esti- 
mates are  made  otf  special  tool  costs.  The 
machine  has  400,000  individual  Items  com- 
pared to  only  3.000  or  4,000  parts  In  an 
automobile. 

Twenty-six  of  the  letter  sorters  and  six  of 
the  optical  address  reading  machines  are  on 
order. 

The  first  two  new  letter  sorters  off  the 
assembly  line  are  being  installed  at  Phila- 
delphia now.  In  November,  two  will  be  in- 
stalled at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  two  more  at 
Houston.  In  1966,  two  machines  wUl  be  In- 
stalled In  each  of  the  following  post  offices: 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul.  Portland,  Seattle.  San 
Francisco,  IjOs  Angeles,  Boston.  Buffalo, 
Louisville,  and  Miami. 

Pour  of  the  address  readers  will  be  put  on 
letter  sorters  at  Detroit  beginning  In  Novem- 
ber and  the  other  two  will  be  Installed  at 
Buffalo  a  year  from  this  fall. 

It  should  be  noted,  incidentally  tliat  42  of 
the  existing  multl-posltlon  letter-sorting 
machines  are  already  operational  with  26 
more  on  order.  These  existing  letter -sorters 
In  Detroit  alone  performed  over  i  billion 
piece  sorts  in  the  past  year  with  a  daily  peak 
output  of  over  10  million  individual  sorts. 
Since  their  installation,  the  Detroit  machines 
have  processed  over  3  billion  piece  sorts. 

More  than  macliines  are  involved  In  the 

radical  lal>or-saving  procedures  introduced 

by  the  Post  Office  Department  during  the 

past  2  years. 

We    can    summarize    these    innovations 

thusly: 

1.  Establlsliment  of  consolidated  data 
centers:  beginning  In  April  1964,  the  14  re- 
gional accounting  offices  were  consolidated 
into  6  postal  data  centers  where  the  use  of 
electronic  computers  has.  during  the  first 
year,  effected  an  alleged  $4  million  reduction 
In  labor  costs. 

2.  Elimination  of  money  order  center: 
during  1964  the  money  order  center  at 
Kansas  City  was  eliminated  and  operations 
centralized  in  Washing^n  in  cooperation 
with  the  Treasury  Department  with  antici- 
pated savings  of  $1  million  in  the  first  year. 

3.  Use  of  veWcles  on  city  delivery  routes: 
by  using  11.600  three-wheeled  vehicles  in  city 
delivery  services,  the  Department  claims 
savings  of  $4  million  per  year  through  en- 
largement of  the  carrier  territories  and  re- 
duction of  drlveout  costs. 

4.  Reduction  of  parcel  post  service:  on 
May  4,  1964.  delivery  of  parcel  post  was 
restricted  to  a  5-day  week  basis. 

5.  Use  of  simplified  postmark:  elimination 
of  the  hour  of  mailing  in  postmarks  Is  sup- 
posed to  save  over  $3  million  during  the 
coming  year. 

6.  Precancelllng  oX  postal  cards:  sale  of 
precancelled  post  cards,  initiated  in  Novem- 
ber 1962.  eliminated  the  cancellation  step  In 
handling  approximately  one  and  a  quarter 
billion  postal  cards  per  year. 

7.  Elimination  of  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem: currentiy  pending,  the  dismantling  of 


this  60-year-old  service  Involves  dubious 
economies  that  are  vigorously  disputed  by 
our  union. 

Finally,  in  a  class  all  by  itself,  Is  the 
vaunted  ZIP  code  system,  which  Is  still  far 
from  being  fully  activated  and  whose  ulti- 
mate Impact  upon  jolw  and  labor  staffing 
patterns  cannot  yet  be  estimated. 

Already,  however,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  started  the  process  of  closing  down 
70  so-called  gateway  postal  terminals 
throughout  the  Nation  Including  at  least  12 
in  wlilch  widespread  displacement  and  relo- 
cation of  employees  is  certain.  These  ter- 
minals will  t>e  superseded  by  633  sectional 
centers  scattered  according  to  population 
density  and  transportation  facilities. 

The  Post  Office  Department  claims  that 
the  new  pattern  of  sectional  centers  will 
reduce  normal  handling  of  mall  from  12  to 
5  or  6  steps;  yet  there  Is  already  evidence 
In  many  local  cases  of  mail  having  to  be 
liauled  miles  out  of  its  way  under  the  new 
system. 

Deeply  intertwined  with  the  new  system 
Is  a  collateral  pattern  of  steady  shrinkage  In 
the  en  route  sorting  of  mall  by  mobile  clerks 
with  consequent  dislocation  and  complex 
seniority  problems. 

Unanswered  as  yet  because  there  lias  been 
no  real  field  testing  of  the  whole  scheme 
Is  the  large  question  of  what  will  happen  to 
the  workloads  in  major  post  offices  affected 
by  the  new  system  and  what  it  will  do  to  the 
elaborate  traceries  of  mall  fiow  around  the 
Nation. 

In  any  case,  despite  the  heady  claims  of 
superefficlency  hopefully  to  be  realized,  the 
whole  ZIP  code  system  cannot  be  truly  op- 
erative until  optical  scanners  have  been  per- 
fected and  the  automatic  mall  preparation 
lines  have  been  Installed  in  major  post  of- 
fices. In  short,  the  system  really  depends 
upon  full  automation. 

The  foregoing  review,  we  believe,  clearly 
establishes  the  two  points  I  made  at  the 
outset:  Postal  mechanization  and  automa- 
tion Is  still  in  its  infancy  yet  already  the  de- 
velopments and  Innovations  envisaged 
through  technological  change  are  literally 
staggering  in  their  potential  Impact  on  the 
existing  human  skUls  and  human  resources 
of  585,000  postal  employees. 

Let  us  look  finally  at  tills  himian  element 
In  the  post  office — at  the  men  and  women 
whose  specialized  knowledge,  without  paral- 
lel In  any  other  major  Industry,  is  basic  to 
the  successful  iwocesslng  of  72  billion  pieces 
of  mall  In  1965. 

This  volume  is  rising  at  a  steady  rate.  It 
win  aggregate  90  billion  pieces  annually  by 
1970.     It  wni  surpass  120  billion  pieces  J?y 

1980. 

This  on-rushlng  tidal  wave  of  mail  gives 
comfort  to  those  in  tlie  Post  Office  who 
argue  that  teclmology  wlU  never  eliminate 
the  need  for  at  least  the  existing  level  of 
clerks.  maU-handlers.  and  postmen.  Indeed, 
they  say,  without  technology  our  human 
resources  will  be  inundated. 

This  viewpoint  will  iJear  some  further 
scrutiny.  It  Is  aU  tied  up  with  questions 
of  human  productivity.  And  with  changing 
patterns  of  mall  flow. 

Productivity,   as   it  is   calculated  by  the 
Post  Office,  can  be  increased  In  several  ways: 
It  can  be  increased  by  reduction  of  serv- 
ices   while    assigning    more    manpower    to 
moving  the  mall. 

It  can  be  Increased  by  speeding  maU  move- 
ments tlirough  improved  organization  and 
increased  mechanization. 

It  can  be  Increased  by  squeezing  mwe 
work  out  of  the  same  number  ot  employee* 
through  such  devices  as  a  work  measure- 
ment system — a  «y8t«n.  incidentally,  ttiU 
widely  used  In  the  postal  service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  combination  d  an 
these  factors  probably  explains  the  recent 
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estimate  that  the  productivity  of  clerks 

ifiail  handlers  in  1965  wUl  rise  1.4  per- 

agalnst  only  1  percent  last  year  and 

~"  in  1963.    Indeed,  there  has  been 

productivity  Increaae  ot  almost 

during  the  past  4  years  In  striking 

with  a  cumulative  Increase  of  only 

cent  during  the  previous  4-year  period. 

PKOOXTCnVTTT    CNCREASXD 

_  the  two  periods,  it  Is  evident 

jroductivity   of   clerks   and   mailers — 

red  by  the  volxmie  of  mall  handled 

ifiac-year — has    Increased    almost    600 

over  the  past  8  years.    Moreover, -the 

annual    increaae    since    1958    has 

a  pace  that  Is  more  than  six  times 

t  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  period. 

XI  the  one  hand,  we  find  mall  volume 

Steadily  upward  at  the  rate  of  8  to 

"^  a  year  and.  on  the  other,  we  see 

productivity  now  surging  np  at 

of  almost   IVi    percent   annually  as 

an  annual  growth   rate  only  a  few 

igD  of  just  better  than  a  quarter  otf 

And  this  stepped  up  productivity 

achieved  even  before  most  of  the 

automation  has  become  effective. 

a  lould   be   apparent   from   these   facts 

iture  productivity  Increases — both  ab- 

and  relative— ought  to  be  sizable  in- 

I  specially  if  the  predicted  efficiency  of 

■  '— "     techniques     la    developed    and 
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If  we  discount  any  phenomenal  pro- 

acceleration  and  assume  the  rate 

will   not  exceed   a  quarter  of  1 

:  annually,   it  will   still   require  only 

years   for  such   Increases  to  catch 

asB  the  annual  growth  rate  of  man 

And  this  assumes  the  present  work 

ifemalns  constant. 

. ,  we  might  observe  that  the* 
Department  this  year,  with  un- 
Lrmness,  demanded  of  Congress — and 
increase  of  5.000  employees  to  help 
increased  volume.    In  prevloiis  years 
asked  for  even  more,  but  with  only 
1  or  routine  enthusiasm, 
case,  our  union  believes  as  a  mat- 
1  robabllity  that  jwoductlvlty  will  con- 
o  accelerate,   spurred   by   the  many 
ogleal   programs   In   the   olBng,   and 
win  be  a  matter  of  only  8  or  4  years 
I  roductlvtty  catches  up  with  volume. 
1  TJ3.  Oovemment  then  will  face  a  basic 
policy  decision  that  goes  right  to 
of  the  problem  of  automation, 
"phaseout"  (to  employ  the  official 
~ )  z  number  of  employees  as  eur- 
BklllB   that  are   useless  in   any 
of  enterprise, 
can  restore  the  emphasis  on  service — 
lacking  since  the  early  fifties — 
_  more  manpower  to  a  restoration 
a  proliferation  of  postal  services 
ui|avallable  or  curtailed. 

options  will  bear  further  examlna- 
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[inlon    believes    management   grossly 

siippllfles  the  problem  by  swearing  that 

postal  employee  will  lose  his  Job 

of  automation. 

<f  ear  that  mechanization  and  all  other 

Improvements,  Including  the  sec- 

c  >nter  and  ZIP  code  concepts,  primar- 

rt»   those   employees    who   are   can- 

vith  mail  handling  and  sorting — the 

grcup  most  highly   trained,   and   most 

specialted  who  constitute  a  large  body  at 

8k  lis  in  a  very  real  sense. 

(  ays  management,  there  are  only  64  or 

'  f^*^**  l»rge  enough  to  warrant  the 

of  sophisticated  mechanization 

84,000  offices  throughout  the  Na- 

tbe  demand  for  skilled  sorten  and 

cannot  diminish  all  that  much. 

t^eee  are  precisely  the  04  or  66  offices 

almost  one-half  of  the  entire  postal 


field  service  is  employed  to  handle  70  percent 
of  the  mail  volume. 

Out  of  a  total  of  584,990  employees  In 
1964,  252,222  were  working  In  those  64  offices. 
Estimating  that  SO  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees In  a  typical  office  are  directly  In- 
volved In  the  handling  and  sorting  of  mall, 
it  Is  a  safe  estimate  to  judge  that  a  minimum 
of  75,000  postal  clerks  in  those  64  offices 
wUl  be  directly  and  adversely  effected  by 
automated  equipment  now  under  develop- 
ment or  already  being  tested. 

Very  well,  we  are  told,  there  are  still  many 
other  jobs  available  elsewhere  in  the  service 
with  no  loss  of  seniority  or  status. 

Even  assuming,  as  we  do  not,  that  ade- 
quate jobs  can  be  found  somewhere  In  the 
postal  service  for  all  who  are  displaced  by 
machines,  either  through  proliferation  of 
services  or  otherwise,  this  solution  takes  no 
account  of  the  dislocations  Involved. 

To  say  that  members  of  a  skilled  elite  can 
be  retrained  for  other  Jobs  elsewhere  Is  to 
argue  that  men  and  women  at  the  top  of 
their  craft,  with  long  careers  behind  them, 
are  able  and  willing  to  undergo  major  ad- 
justments that  will  substantially  alter  their 
statxia,  location  and  possibly  their  opportu- 
nity for  advancement. 

Perhaps  this  will  happen  In  Isolated  cases; 
the  possibility  runs  counter,  however,  to 
every  known  shred  of  psychological  know- 
ledge. 

Tlie  fruit  of  this  fallacy  has  already  be- 
giui  to  fall.  Opening  of  the  new  sectional 
centers  this  summer  has  caused  major  dis- 
locations and  hardships.  In  hundreds  of 
cases,  postal  clerks  whose  Jobs  have  been 
offered  alternative  positions  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

Prom  a  management  standpoint,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  indeed  assured  them 
of  continued  employment.  But  from  a  hu- 
man standpoint,  to  accept  this  emplojmient 
our  clerks  must  uproot  their  homes,  disrupt 
family  and  social  ties,  sell  their  property  (at 
a  loss  In  many  instances)  and  Incur  many 
other  tangible  and  Intangible  losses  for  which 
there  Is  no  compensation.  It  should  be  noted 
In  this  regard  that  the  moving  and  related 
allowances  offered  these  employes  are  totally 
Inadequate, 

Rather  than  break  out  of  an  established 
and  comfortable  economic  and  social  en- 
vironment, many  employes  may  prefer  to 
seek  other  employmnt — if  such  employment 
can  Indeed  be  found. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  assurances  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  must  be  tempered 
with  a  vast  skepticism. 

On  this  score,  permit  me  to  cite  the  views 
of  the  late  John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
great  pioneering  industrial  visionaries  in 
the  field  of  automation  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  untimely  death,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology. 

Speaking  to  the  APL-CIO  National  Conven- 
tion In  1963,  he  caUed  the  Idea  that  workers 
displaced  by  machines  can  be  relocated  with 
comparative  ease  a  major  fallacy  and  a  silly 
one  at  that. 

"Workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  due  to  auto- 
mation or  anything  else,"  he  said,  "are  usu- 
ally those  who  are  least  able  to  move  In  the 
first  place.  They  are  generally  the  lower  paid, 
the  older,  the  unskilled  workers  who  either 
cannot  afford  to  move  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  or  who  are  psychologically  in- 
capable of  beginning  a  new  life  In  a  strange 
land."  •* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Snyder  also  gave 
short  shrift  to  the  soothing  notion  that  auto- 
mation really  Isn't  going  to  eliminate  Jobs. 

"I  will  stand,"  he  said,  "on  the  fiat  state- 
ment that  automation  Is  Indeed  eliminating 
jobs."  ^ 

Whereupon  he  cited  a  long  list  of  statisti- 
cal evidence  which  he  called  "frightening 
flgiires." 
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He  has  testified,  moreover,  that  most  of  hli 
experience  refuted  "the  dreamy  fallacy"  thit 
"aU  of  those  nice  people  who  lose  their  joU 
to  machines  can  be  rapidly  retrained  and 
placed  in  other  Jobs  requiring  higher  skill* 
and  paying  more  money."  His  statistics  on 
this  score  as  equally  frightening. 

Surely,  then,  a  government  weighting  itg 
available  options,  cannot  In  conscience  settle 
only  for  budgetary  expediency.  For  the  test 
la  not  how  cheaply  we  can  handle  and  move 
the  ever- Increasing  volume  of  mail;  the  test 
Is  what  effect  change  will  have  on  the  way 
people  live,  on  their  economic  security,  ana 
on  their  ability  to  provide  a  decent  education 
for  their  children. 

In  a  broader  sense  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies. Machines  will  not  buy  back  the 
products  they  produce;  neither  can  Jobless 
millions  buy  their  yield. 

The  edifice  of  mechanization  and  automa- 
tion now  a-bulldlng  m\ist  serve  all. 

It  has  value  only  to  the  degree  that  it  helps 
make  possible  a  happier  life  and  a  more 
wholesome  community.  This  holds  true  for 
the  short  run  no  less  than  the  long  rxm. 

Benefits  not  shared  In  equal  proportion 
among  those  who  stand  to  lose  as  well  as 
among  those  who  stand  to  gain  In  the 
process  of  adjustment  vrtll  not  be  benefits  for 
long.     They  will  be  a  curse. 

We  are  entering  a  period  unlike  anything 
our  predecessors  have  had  to  face.  Moet 
Americans  are  still  babes  In  the  woods  as  fat 
as  the  cybernetics  revolution  Is  concerned. 
But  a  new  age  is  already  upon  us.  Automa- 
tion in  the  years  ahead  will  do  away  vrtth 
moet  manual  labor  as  we  know  It  today.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  learn  how  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  that  age,  how  to  devise  policies 
to  cope  with  it,  and  how  to  take  advantage  ol 
those  machines.  We  must  revise  our  old 
ways  of  thinking.  We  must  accept  the  fact 
that  muscle  and  brawn  will  be  no  match  for 
circuitry  and  tubes.  But  above  all.  as 
Humpty  Dumpty  told  the  Immortal  Alice, 
"the  question  is  which  la  to  be  master— 
that's  all." 

So  what  we  say  to  management  Is  simply 
this:  We  agree  with  you  about  the  benefits 
that  can  come  from  automation.  We  vrcl- 
come  It.  But  when  you  dismantle  the  old 
system  of  productivity,  you  cannot  discard 
your  workers.  They  miist  not,  by  them- 
selves, bear  the  costs  of  progress. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  postal  clerks  we  believe  It 
Is  essential  that  management  enter  Inunedi- 
ately  Into  effective  prior  Joint  oonsxUtations 
to  alleviate  the  111  effects  of  automation. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  a  comprehensive 
program  of  Federal  legislation  is  necessary  to 
pwotect  the  welfare  of  our  members. 

The  essential  elements  of  such  a  legislative 
program  should  include: 

Reduction  of  wc»'king  hours  when  neces- 
sary to  maintain  career  employees  at  full 
employment; 

Longer  vacations.  Including  periodic  ex- 
tended paid  vacations; 
Early  retirement  without  loss  of  benefits; 
Reduction  of  overtime; 
Generous  severance  pay;  \ 

Realistic  relocation  and  retraining  allow- 
ances. 

As  the  DItchley  Conference  In  England, 
to  which  I  earUer  alluded,  has  pointed  out: 

"One  of  the  major  purposes  of  Introducing 
technological  change  on  a  national  level  in 
the  economy  Is  to  Insure  growth,  productiv- 
ity, and  an  increasing  standard  of  living. 
The  Govenunent  should  be  concerned  that 
the  economic  grovirth  and  Increased  produc- 
tivity which  technological  progress  wlU  bring 
about  benefit  not  only  the  companies  and 
the  industries  but  that  the  benefits  should 
be  shared  by  the  employees,  the  general 
economy,  and  the  national  popitfatlon.  For 
it  la  only  through  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
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w«vBflt6  of  technological  change  ttiat  the 
LiJ«nued  improvement  In  the  economy  and 
Se  standard  of  living,  which  the  Nation  li 
^Ling  for  all,  wUl  be  attained." 

lun  hopeful  that  these  views  will  be  of 
-nne  value  to  the  vrork  of  the  national  com- 
«iljBlon.  You  are  seized  with  one  of  the 
neatest  problems  of  our  times.  For  Amer- 
S^  needs  the  Increased  productivity  that 
ITtomatlon  makes  possible.  We  need  it  to 
ancrade  the  welfare  of  millions  of  American 
^lies.  to  open  new  vistas  of  leisure  and 
culture,  to  provide  public  services  consistent 
irtth  shifting  population  pattoms.  to 
ftrengthen  national  defense  and  to  provide 
leadership  and  assistance  for  the  peoples  of 
developing  and  newly  emerging  nations. 

Such  goals  demand  creative  planning  and 
moral  policies.  For  the  mere  emergence  and 
development  of  automation  carries  with  it 
no  guarantee  that  It  vptll  )x  used  well  or 
wisely  or  that  the  benefits  made  possible  will 
be  shared  by  all.  Men.  not  machines,  must 
prevail.  Our  technology  mxist  not  outrun 
our  ethics.  The  enormous  power  of  the  cyber- 
netic world  must  be  the  handmaiden  of 
Bociety,  not  Its  master. 


The  Fighting  89di — ^A  NondocamenUry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Hoppe  has,  with  his  inlmlttOjle  satire, 
given  us  information  about  the  film  "The 
Fighting  89th— The  Congress  That 
Wouldn't  Wait"  which  was  supposed  to 
be  shown  at  the  White  House  on  the 
occasion  known  as  the  "Salute  to  Con- 
gress" which  did  not  take  place  because 
the  House  did  not  adjourn  until  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  following  day.  Mr. 
Hoppe's  column,  which  was  published 
In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  Oc- 
tober 20  follows: 

Thi  Fightino  89th — A  Nondocumentabt 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Mr.  Johnson  has  scrapped  his  dramatio 
new  movie,  "The  Fighting  89th— The  Con- 
gress That  WovQdn't  Wait,"  The  17-minuta 
film  was  to  have  been  his  tribute  to  oar 
fighting  Congressmen  who  all  year  long 
couldn't  wait  to  do  what  he  told  them  to. 
But  the  movie  was  finally  kiUed  because. 
as  one  insider  put  It,  "it  wasnt  really  up 
to  the  L.B.J.  style." 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  to 
have  narrated  it,  was  replaced  at  the  last 
minute  on  the  sound  track  by  Mr.  Gregory 
Peck,  and  there  were  a  few  minor  tedi- 
nlcal  dUBcultles. 

When  Mr.  Peck,  for  example,  was  extolling 
the  current  Congress  for  preserving  Ameri- 
ca's great  natural  beauties,  the  screen  was 
showing  tornado-striken  farmlands,  hurri- 
cane-lashed beaches,  and  the  ravages  of 
windstorms.  That,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, is  when  the  "Fighting  89th"  hit  the 
cutting  room  floor. 

But  the  true  story  of  what  happened  can 
only  be  envisioned. 

Scene:  A  darkened  projection  room.  Two 
figures  can  be  discerned  seated  in  the  front 
rcw — one  big  and  broad  shouldered,  the 
other  small  and  smoking  a  slim  cigar.  The 
screen  flashes:  "White  House  Productions — 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President,  presents  "The 
Plghttng  89th— The  Congress  That  Wouldn't 
Walt.' " 


Big    figure     (Bitting    back    expansively) : 
"Moyers,  I  like  the  credit." 

small  figure:  "I  think  they're  called  cred- 
its in  the  «'iTT»  buBtneas.  idr." 

Big  flgiure:  "The  more  the  better,  Moyers." 
(A  handsome  face  ccHnes  on  the  screen.) 
"Who  in  tarnation's  that?" 
Small  figure  (happily) :  "Gregory  Peck.  sir. 
We  managed  to  get  him  at  the  last  minute 
to  read  your  lines.    It'll  really  give  the  pic- 
ture class." 

Big  figure:  "My  lines?  Class?  Moyers, 
you  don't  hardly  understand  the  L.B.J. 
style." 

Small  figure:  "Wait,  sir.  Here's  the  even- 
ing shot  of  the  'Congress  That  Wouldn't 
Walt.'  See,  they're  lining  up  outside  the 
White  Hotise  door  for  their  tiu-n  at  discuss- 
ing dams  and  things.  Wow,  look  at  them 
fight."     And  then  Peck  comes  on  hand. 

Big  figure:  "He  looks  kind  of  squint  eyed 
to  me." 

SmaU  figure:  "Now  here's  one  of  the  major 
battles  our  Congressmen  waged  this  year. 
Phew,  look  at  them  fight  for  those  ballpoint 
pens  you're  handing  out."     Then  Mr.  Peck 

says 

Big  figtire:  "He  sure  does  have  a  gravelly. 
Irritating  voice." 

Small  figure:  "Now  comes  the  historic  de- 
bate in  Congress  over  whether  we've  got  the 
greatest  President  in  American  history.  Or 
the  greatest  ever.  Then  Mr.  Peck  sums  up 
with  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  nameless  men 
of  'The  Fighting  89th.'  What  do  you  think, 
sir?" 

Big  figure:  "That  other  fellow,  again? 
Moyers,  it  isn't  the  LJB-J.  style.  I  was  think- 
ing more  of  a  real,  down-to-earth  family 
picture.  Maybe  a  kindly,  folksy,  brilliant 
fellow — ^played  by  me — ^who's  got  a  loyal, 
obedient,  tall-wagging  dog  that  he's  always 
patting  on  the  head." 

Small  figure:  "I  see.  sir.  And  we  can  can 
It,  "My  Friend,  Congress.'  " 

Big  figtire  (happily) :  "Moyers,  now  you're 
cottoning  to  the  L3.J.  style." 


Panama  Canal  Tolb— How  Should  Thej 
Be  Calcnlated? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PKNWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
key  factors  In  the  interoceanic  canal 
problem  is  that  of  fixing  tolls,  which, 
under  Public  Law  841,  81st  Congress,  are 
to  be  calculated  to  place  the  canal  en- 
terprise on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

As  is  wen  known  by  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  canal  question,  Panamanians 
have  often  indicated  their  desire  for  an 
increase  of  tolls  and  for  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  gross  revenue.  A  recent 
special  report  on  the  toll  question  by 
George  W.  Westerman,  a  Panamanian, 
in  the  Miami  Herald,  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  concerned  with  the  canal  ques- 
tion, especially  the  merchant  marine. 

The  indicated  report  follows: 
[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Oct.  8.  19651 
Canal  Tolls — How  Should  Thet  Be  Set  Up? 


(By  CSteorge  Westerman) 
Panama  Crrr,  Panama. — Tolls  charged  for 
transiting  the  Panama  Canal  have  not  been 
Increased  since  1914. 

Shipping  companies  have  continued  In  ac- 
tive opposition  to  any  increase  in  toll  rates 


to  protect  their  own  interests,  no  matter  how 
Justified  such  increases  might  be. 

The  Government  of  Panama  considers  the 
present  tolls  far  from  equitable. 

One  school  of  thought  in  Panama  feels 
that  tolls  should  be  assessed  according  to 
Panama's  considerations,  so  that  this  coun- 
try can  realize  greater  Income  from  Its  prime 
national  asset — an  international  canal. 

Another  theory  is  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  tolls  such  factors  as  business  Judg- 
ment of  value,  eqvdty.  and  effect  on  traffic 
should  be  taken  Into  account.  Also  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  specific  toll 
schedules  for  various  classes  of  ships  and  for 
various  classes  of  cargo. 

Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  a  member  of  the 
Interoceanic  Canal  Conunlsslon,  Is  on  record 
as  favoring  at  least  a  30-percent  Increase  In 
toll  rates.  This  increase,  he  wrote  a  year  ago 
in  a  realistic  appraisal  of  United  States - 
Panama  relations,  la  Jiuitifled  and  would  raise 
canal  income  by  about  $20  miUlon  a  year. 
Such  an  InCTeaae,  he  pointed  out.  would  en- 
able the  United  Stotes  to  increase  the  annu- 
ity to  Panama  to  $15  million  from  ite  present 
$1,930,000. 

The  progress  report  released  Septembw  24 
by  President  Johnson  and  President  Robles 
indicated  that  tt^la  would  be  reasonable  in 
the  light  of  the  oontrtbuttoti  of  the  BepubUc 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  and  o*  the 
interest  of  world  conuneroe. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangement  being 
negotiated  for  a  new  treaty,  Panama  l8  to 
become  a  Joint  ftdminiatrator  al  an  Inter- 
oceanic canal  lying  within  its  territory  and 
subject  to  ite  sovereignty  and  Jurisdictloai. 

As  far  as  is  known,  in  order  to  aasure  free 
and  unimpeded  navigation  through  an  inter- 
national canal,  the  State  (Panama)  through 
which  the  canal  flows  azKl  the  operator 
(United  Stetes)  at  the  canal  are  under  an 
obligation : 
To  operate  the  canal  in  an  etBdent  fashion. 
To  maintain  the  canal  In  a  proper  stete  of 
repair. 

To  the  extent  feasible,  to  make  necessary 
improvemente  to  permit  use  of  the  canal  by 
all  ships  desiring  to  transit  it. 

To  maintain  tolls  at  a  reasonable  level, 
without  the  discrimination  between  states. 

These  toUs,  it  is  further  understood,  are  to 
l>e  fixed  with  regard  to  need  for: 

Covering  the  cost  of  current  c^)eratlon  and 
maintenance  and  depredation. 
Meeting  the  cost  of  capital. 
Provision  of  necessary  reserves  for  improve- 
mente. 
Repayment  at  the  capital  Investment. 
Provision  of  a  reaeonaWe   return  on  the 
investment  represented  by  the  canal.        , 

The  United  States  holda  to  the  ecmcept 
that  tolls  must  do  no  nuire  than  satisfy  the 
statutory  Twinimiim  If  Panama  la  to  con- 
duct the  canal  admlnistratlan  Jointly  with 
the  United  States,  it  Is  difllcult  to  conceive 
how  any  other  concept  will  prevail,  a  former 
foreign  minister  said. 

Furthermore,  as  recalled  by  a  Stete  De- 
partment source,  one  at  the  Six  Principles 
adopted  in  Octoi>er  1958  by  the  UJ?.  Security 
Council  Is  that  the  "operation  erf  the  canal 
should  be  insulated  from  the  politics  of  any 
country. 

Another  point  of  which  negotiators  are 
constantly  reminded  is : 

The  levy  of  tolls  is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sion of  section  1  of  article  III  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
signed  November  18,  1901;  of  articles  XVm 
and  XIX  of  the  convention,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
concluded  on  November  18,  1903;  and  of 
article  I  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
Stetes  and  the  RepubUc  of  Colombia  signed 
AprU  6.  1914. 

What  position  is  the  United  States  going 
to  adopt  regarding  her  commltmente  with 
Great  Britain  and  Colombia  on  the  issue  of 
toU  assessment,  now  that  the   1903  treaty 
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Republic  of  Panama  Is  to  be  abro- 

Thla  question  la  being  asked  mainly 

diplfmatic  and  political  circles.    An  an- 

would  be  welcomed  by  professionals 

intellectuals  as  well. 
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Keynoie  Address  hj  Senator  Walter  F. 
Mob  dale  at  tbe  IStli  Biemiia]  CoBTen- 
tion,  ToaBjr  Democratic  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, Jdober  12, 1965,  New  York 

qXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

fON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  TI^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  bRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleasec  to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recori  the  text  of  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress liven  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senato  ■  from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable 
WikLTEi  P.  MoNDALE,  at  the  15th  biennial 
conveniion  of  the  Young  Democratic 
America  on  October  12,  1965, 
York  City. 

Mondale's  address,  which  was 
keynote  address  at  the  convention, 
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KcTNOrfc    Address    by    Senator    Walter    P. 

AT   THE    15th    BniNNIAL    CONVEN- 

YouNG  Democratic  Clubs  or  Amhr- 
C  crroBZs  12,  1965,  New  York 

oung  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  I  am 

]  Lonored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 

you  this  evening.    Like  so  many  of 

my  start  in  politics  before  I  was 

to  vote.     I  started  by  helping  a 

of  Minneapolis  who  decided  to 

the  U.S.  Senate.     I  was  given  the 

nfanaging  his  campaign  in  oiu'  Second 

District  in  Minnesota,  and  I 

deep  in  politics  ever  since. 

been   my  honor   to   succeed   this 

President   Hubixt   Humphrey — 

S.  Senate.     And,  when  he  was  forced 

In  Washington   because   of  the 

's  operation,  I  was  very  happy  to 

New  York  to  fill  in  for  him.    I  can- 

Alled  a  substitute,  because  no  one 

to   magnificence   of    our   Vice 

as  a  speaker,  and  as  one  of  the 

statesmen  of  our  generation. 

also  that  we  all  feel  better  that 

Washington  at  this  time,  as  always 

our   country   as   only  he   can.     We 

can  fulfill  his  plans  to  be  here  later 
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an  rejoice  that  the  President  is 

so  quickly.    Once  again  we  are 

resh  evidence  of  what  an  extraordl- 

belng  he  is. 

like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 

,  one  of  America's  great  Demo- 

completlng  his  12th  year  of  serv- 

people  of  New  York.     When  the 

>f  our  time  Is  written,  I  have  no 

be  will  be  ranked  among  the 

mayors    since    the   Dutch    bought 

Manhatl|an  Island  from  the  Indians. 

SALUTE   to   BEAME 

would    salute,    also.    Comptroller 

he  next  mayor  of  New  Yra-k,  who 

the   tradition  of  Democratic 

goverimient   in   this   great  city. 

him.   the  next  president  of  the 

City   councU,    Frank    O'Connor, 

fixture  oomptroUer,  Judge  Procac- 

all  a,wait  that  day  eary  next  month 

win  be  celebrating  their  victory. 


And  heading  up  the  Young  Democrats,  we 
have  your  national  president,  Al  House,  who 
has  carried  on  your  tradition  of  liberal  com- 
mitment and  service,  who  spearheaded  your 
most  effective  effort  during  the  last  cam- 
paign. And  John  Kearney,  host  chairman  of 
this  convention  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Young  Democrats.  And  if  you  wUl  for- 
give me,  I  would  like  to  make  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Young  Democrats  from  Min- 
nesota, headed  by  President  Robert  Owens. 
I  know  a  lot  about  their  work,  because  I 
was  a  member  not  so  long  ago.  I  remember 
representing  Minnesota  at  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chattanooga  In  1949, 
being  one  of  those  fighting  to  win  conven- 
tion support  for  President  Truman's  civil 
rights  program.  And  I  remember  the  hard 
work  put  in  by  Young  Democrats  in  Min- 
nesota last  year  to  assure  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

And  let  me  say  a  word  about  my  col- 
league. Senator  Bob  Kennedy,  who  will  be 
here  later  this  week.  Seldom  has  a  fresh- 
man Senator  had  as  much  Influence  on  legis- 
lation as  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
consider  It  a  privilege  to  sit  next  to  him  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

I  think  you  made  a  wise  choice  In  holding 
your  convention  In  New  York,  for  Democrats 
have  long  been  welcome  here.  I  regret  we 
can't  say  this  for  the  other  party.  There 
seems  to  be  a  real  question  about  which 
way  John  Lindsay  is  running  harder — away 
from  his  own  party  or  toward  the  office  of 
mayor  of  New  York. 

And  from  what  I've  heard,  It  looks  like 
he's  going  to  lose  both  races. 

PRESmENTIAL    LEADERSHIP 

But  we  are  not  here  to  worry  about  the 
Republicans,  but  to  pay  tribute  to  a  year  of 
great  liberal  achievement,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential leadership  which  made  these  achieve- 
ments possible. 

Just  a  short  time  ago,  the  noted  political 
scientist,  James  MacGregor  Bums,  expressed 
the  viewpoint  of  scholars  everywhere,  when 
he  called  for  dynamic  political  leadership  at 
a  time  when  a  deadlock  of  democracy  was 
choking  off  needed,  liberal  legislation.  "The 
cure  for  democracy,"  he  said,  "Is  leadership, 
responsible,  committed,  effective,  exuber- 
ant leadership.  The  man  and  the  party  who 
take  the  lead  in  modernizing  our  political 
system  will  have  helped  put  an  end  to  the 
dangerous  cycle  of  drift  and  deadlock  in  our 
national  affairs.  They  will  have  enabled 
Americans  to  regain  control  of  their  national 
politics  and  to  define  and  assert  their  na- 
tional purpose." 

Today,  we  Democrats  have  found  this  lead- 
ership in  our  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. More  than  any  other  President  in  our 
history — and  we  have  had  some  great  ones — 
he  has  broken  through  the  deadlock  of 
democracy. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  89  th  Congress 
have  transformed  the  executive-legislative 
relationship  from  a  deadlock  of  democracy 
to  a  partnership  for  progress. 

Indeed,  the  achievements  of  this  admin- 
istration and  this  Congress  have  been  so 
overwhelming,  that  the  frustrated  Republi- 
can wreckers  and  spoilers,  who  once  engi- 
neered the  deadlock,  are  now  crying  out 
against  a  "rubberstamp"  Congress.  Their 
position  Is  unique  in  American  history.  They 
are  calling  on  us  to  vote  against  everything 
we've  fought  for — and  everything  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  voted  for — in  order  to 
prove  our  Independence. 

PARTNERSHIP   POR    PROGRESS 

But  let  me  be  very  clear.  I  am  proud,  and 
1  know  that  you  are,  to  be  a  part  of  this 
partnership  for  progress.  For  when  we  have 
a  President  who  calls  on  us  to  enact  a  des- 
parately  needed  program  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  the  aged — when  we  have  a 


President  who  asks  us  to  pass  an  Elementanr 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  education 
ally  deprived  children— when  Lyndon  b 
Johnson  wants  us  to  break  down  eve™ 
barrier  to  the  right  to  vote— when  we  have  a 
President  who  supports  a  bold  new  houslni? 
biU,  including  a  creative  program  of  rent 
supplements  for  low-income  families— when 
he  calls  on  us  to  establish  an  urban  affairs 
department  to  fight  the  chaos  of  our  cities— 
to  enact  a  forward-looking,  4-year  farm  pro 
gram— or  a  program  to  turn  the  corner  ia 
our  fight  against  our  worst  killer  diseases— 
or  to  give  economically  depressed  regions  a 
chance  to  share  in  American  prosperity— or 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  break  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty— or  to  provide  scholarships 
loans,  and  work-study  programs  for  need? 
college  students — or  to  end  the  unjust  na- 
tional origins  system  in  Immigration— or  to 
combat  air  and  water  pollution  and  promote 
national  beautlficatlon — or  to  reduce  excise 
taxes  to  maintain  our  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth — or  to  provide  needed  finan- 
cial support  to  our  arts  and  humanities,  as 
other  civilized  countries  have  long  done— 
when  we  have  a  President  who  fights  for 
legislation  such  as  this,  then  I  am  proud  to 
say  "yes"  along  with  you  and  with  the  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  worked 
with  our  President  to  win  these  victories  for 
the  people  of  America. 

This  entire  speech — and  many  more  like 
it — could  be  spent  talking  only  of  the  over- 
whelming liberal  accomplishment  of  1965. 
But  the  party  which  looks  only  into  the 
mirror  of  its  achievements — dazzled  with 
self-admiration — will  soon  grow  blind  to 
challenges  which  lie  ahead.  It  is  better- 
far  better— that  we  look  to  the  future,  to 
the  important,  imanswered  questions  which 
we  as  Democrats  and  Americans  still  must 
face. 

MEANING    OF   THE    INDIVIDUAL 

And  BO,  for  this  very  special  audience,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the  deep, 
fundamental  problems  in  our  society— the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  the  Individual 
human  life  In  20th  century  America. 

This  problem  is  at  the  very  center  of  any 
hope  for  the  Great  Society.  It  has  been 
summed  up  admirably  by  a  young  man, 
Richard  Goodwin,  when  he  was  special  as- 
sistant to  President  Johnson.  "There  Is," 
he  said,  "one  central  cause  for  our  condition. 
It  is  the  fear  of  the  individual  that  he  has 
become  meaningless  in  the  great  human  en- 
terprise." 

Men  feel  lost  in  a  bigness  beyond  their 
power  to  shape  or  control,  while  the  old 
human  ties  seem  no  longer  to  serve  so  well 
in  telling  men  who  they  are  or  how  they 
ought  to  live,  or  In  giving  men  a  sense  of 
their  Importance  and  worth. 

And,  we  find  that  this  human  loneliness, 
this  lack  of  identity  and  meaning,  is  start- 
ing to  siirface.  Berkeley  is  an  example  of 
this — and  Just  last  week  in  Washington,  the 
"Berkeley  syndrome"  dominated  a  confer- 
ence of  educators.  They  were  asking,  "What 
does  this  mean?"  and  "What  can  we  do 
about  it?" 

Much  of  our  liberal  legislation  has  been 
devoted  to  providing  men  more  meaningful 
lives.  We  have  fought,  and  we  will  continue 
to  fight,  against  all  barriers  which  block 
men  from  full  participation  In  our  society. 
We  must  continue  the  battle  for  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  for  Negroes  and  other 
minorities.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts 
in  the  poverty  program,  to  remove  the  eco- 
nomic and  ciiltural  barriers  to  Individual 
achievement.  We  must  break  down  geo- 
graphical barriers  to  opporttinity  through 
intensified  effects  in  economically  d^>ressed 
areas.  And,  we  must  make  sure  that  every 
American  has  a  real  chance  for  a  good 
education. 

All  of  these  battles  are  far  from  won.  We 
Uberals   are  aometimes   guilty  ot   thinking 
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,^-t  when  we  have  passed  a  law,  we  have 
^ved  a  problem.  But  it  Is  not  that  easy, 
rou  don't  win  a  war  Just  by  giving  your 
;,^D6  some  uniforms  and  ammunition.  This 
^«ess  has  drafted  many  charters  of  na- 
S  progress  this  year,  but  making  laws 
t^jVM  first  step  in  the  resolution  of 
nstional  problems. 

LAWS   TO    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

These  laws  must  be  transformed  by  dedi- 
rftted  people  at  all  levels,  into  sc'.d  accom- 
^ishments.  A  voting  rights  law  must  be 
Fisted  and  implemented.  A  poverty  pro- 
nram  will  fall  without  dedicated  efforts  in 
immunities  throughout  ^«rlca- ,  An  ald- 
to-educatlon  program  stands  or  falls  on  the 
Efforts  of  our  teachers,  educators,  and  ad- 
Slstrators.  And  all  of  our  legislative 
achievements  must  be  guarded  against  those 
who  fought  them  aU  the  way  and  are  de- 
termined that  they  shaU  fail. 

And  It  must  be  added  that  most  of  these 
Dfoerams  wUl  require  substantially  greater 
appropriations    by    the    Congress   in   future 

^Tdeeply  believe  that,  in  the  programs  we 
have  enacted  this  year  and  in  years  before, 
we  have  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to 
Selma,  or  Watts,  or  Appalachla.  But  we 
don't  have  the  answer  to  Berkeley.  _  We  are 
working  as  never  before  to  break  down  un- 
just racial  or  economic  or  social  or  geographic 
harriers,  but  we  have  not  always  provided 
meaningful  lives  to  those  who  have  over- 
come these  barriers,  or  who  never  had  to 
face  them. 

This  is  the  problem  of  Berkeley,  the  prob- 
lem of  those  who  seem  to  have  everything 
but  feel  they  have  nothing. 

Men  search  for  their  identity,  for  a  sense 
of  their  Importance  and  worth,  few  work 
where  they  can  make  a  personal  creative  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  their  community. 
State,  Nation,  and  world.  Too  often  today 
they  do  not  find  it. 

As  Goodwin  said.  "We  went  swifUy  and 
hopefully  ahead,  assuming  that  if  we  built 
and  grew  rich  we  would  create  the  conditions 
of  a  full  life.  We  were  wrong.  These  things 
were  good  and  necessary.  But  they  were  way 
stations,  not  the  destination,  on  the  road 
to  the  Great  Society." 

BUILDING  GREAT  SOCIETY 

And  the  answer  to  our  larger  predicament 
still  escapes  vis.  How  do  we  btiild  a  Great 
Society  which  gives  every  individual  a  chance 
to  live  a  meaningful  life,  to  feel  like  a  par- 
ticipant in  America  and  not  some  distant 
spectator,  to  do  work  in  which  he  can  take 
pride? 

I  don't  know  the  answer,  and  I  wonder  If 
anyone  does  yet.  And  since  we  don't  know 
the  answer,  we  don't  know  yet  whether  this 
is  something  that  can  be  solved  by  legisla- 
tion, whether  at  the  Federal  or  at  the  State 
or  local  level.  But  we  do  know  we  must 
search  for  solutions  wherever  they  can  be 
found. 

We  do  know  that  we  cannot  provide  a  con- 
trived answer.  You  can't  do  it  with  some 
giant  advertising  campaign,  with  billboards 
and  TV  spot  announcements  telling  people  to 
"feel  Important."  We  can't  solve  the  prob- 
lem with  computers,  by  developing  a  system 
of  electronic  people  processing  such  as  some 
people  have  proposed. 

And  Just  as  we  know  what  we  can't  do,  I 
think  we  also  know  some  erf  the  things  we 
can  do. 

For  example,  we  can  ask  not  Just  whether 
our  economy  is  producing  enough  Jobs,  but 
whether  they  are  the  kind  of  Jobs  that  are 
worthy  of  a  lifetime  of  human  effort.  We 
must  seek  to  develop  the  kind  of  national 
life  which  provides,  above  all,  opportunities 
for  men  to  give,  to  create,  to  buUd,  to  sense 
in  their  own  lives  their  personal  contribution 
to  their  society. 


We  can  think  of  men  not  Just  as  spec- 
tators, but  as  participants. 

And  we  can,  above  all,  call  upon  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  rise  to  a  higher  plateau  of 
public  commitment.  John  P.  Kennedy  put 
this  call  in  memorable  form  when  he  said, 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you— 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

YOUNG  AMERICA  ANSWERS 

Young  America  answered  that  call  with 
enthusiasm  beyond  aU  we  could  have  ex- 
pected, and  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  monu- 
ment to  that  response,  Irrefutable  evidence 
of  your  thirst  for  work  that  is  important  and 
meaningful. 

And.  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  opportunities  in  teaching.  In  youth  coim- 
sellng,  and  work  with  the  poor,  in  civU 
rights,  in  conservation,  in  hvimane  law  en- 
forcement, in  the  clergy,  in  arts  and  human- 
ities and  in  many  other  walks  of  life  where 
young  Americans  can  make  a  pubUc  com- 
mitment to  serve  their  covmtry  and  their 
communities,  and  In  this  process  bring  new 
State,  or  Nation. 

And  finally,  as  so  many  of  you  at  the  con- 
vention have  already  discovered,  you  caii 
find  much  of  your  answer,  as  individuals,  by 
your  participation  in  this  political  party. 

Your  lives  are  richer,  more  meaningful, 
because  of  your  commitment  to  a  lifetime  of 
liberal  Involvement,  to  making  America  the 
kind  of  Just,  prc^ressive,  human  society  we 
all  know  it  can  be  and  must  be. 

Some  of  you  can  fulfiU  this  commitment 
by  running  for  poUtical  office— as  a  number 
of  you  already  have— by  seeking  the  rare 
privilege  of  political  leadership  in  your  town. 
State,  or  Nation. 

Others  of  you  wlU  do  work  that  is  equally 
imported  by  active  participation  at  aU 
levels  of  o\a  political  party. 

MEANING   TO    LITE 

By  making  this  commitment,  you  know 
that  you  are  sharing  in  the  accomplishments 
which  are  and  wUl  be  our  greatest  reward. 
And  in  working  with  others  who  share  this 
commitment,  you  will  buUd  lasting  human 
friendships  with  the  Nation's  best  citizens. 
These  things,  as  so  many  of  you  have  already 
found  in  our  Democratic  Party,  can  bring 
deep  and  permanent  meaning  to  your  lives. 
For  those  persons  who  are  in  politics  for 
money,  or  ego  satisfaction  or  to  pull  the 
strings  of  political  power,  our  answer  Is — 
we'd  all  be  better  off  if  they  would  quit  right 
now. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  dele- 
gates here  tonight  would  not  l>e  here  tf  tiiey 
had  not  already  made  their  conunitment  to 
a  lifetime  of  meaningful  dedication  to  a 
better  America. 

Ton  have  Joined  this  great  political  party 
not  for  what  you  hope  to  receive,  but  what 
you  can  give.  You  are  asking  to  serve  your 
feUow  Americans,  and  to  work  to  build  ths 
Great  Society. 

By  TT"»X"g  this  commitment,  you  can  pro- 
vide your  own  personal  answer  to  the  search 
for  meaning  in  modem  life. 

And  in  finding  yoiu-  own  answer,  you  are 
helping  to  find  an  answer  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 


about  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  reac- 
tion to  our  commitments  in  that  country 
here  at  home.  This  week,  the  commu- 
nity newspaper  chain  which  publishes 
four  weekly  neighborhood  papers  in 
Philadelphia,  ran  an  unprecedented  front 
page  editorial  on  the  recent  demonstra- 
tions against  our  policy.  This  editorial 
impressed  me  as  a  sound  and  mature  ex- 
pression of  opinion  which  I  feel  is  indica- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
It's  Tim«  To  Speak  Up 
The   clrcus-llke  demonstrations   over   the 
past  weekend  protesting  our  Nation's  pres- 
ence In   Vietnam  was   Insulting  to  the   In- 
telligence of  most  thinking  Americana.    We 
uphold  the  right  of  any  group,  no  matter 
how  small  in  numbers  and  how  fuzey  in 
thinking,  to  demonstrate  for  or  against  any- 
thing they  choose.    In  this  recent  nationwide 
series  of  demonstrations  it  is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable why  so  many  young  people  and 
college    students    participated.      The    draft 
Vx>ards  are  breathing  closely  down  the  backs 
of  so  many  of  our  youth,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  have  every  right 
to  be  very  ooncemed  shout  events  in  Vietnam 
and  other  places  in  tiie  world. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  demonstra- 
tors have  completely  missed  the  whole  point 
of  our  presence  in  Vietnam.  We  are  there 
because  of  commitments  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment some  time  ago.  Our  President  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  many  times  that 
ova  Government  Is  wining  to  negotiate  a 
cessation  of  hoetlliUes  any  time  and  any 
place  vrtftiout  any  qualifications. 

No  one  In  the  cotmtry,  certainly  not  our 
President  nor  otir  chosen  leaders,  wishes  to 
continue  the  costly  warfare  In  South  Viet- 
nam for  its  own  sake.  We  are  there  to  fulfill 
one  of  many  of  our  Nation's  commitments 
to  free  and  peaceful  nations  throughout  the 
world.  For  our  country  to  renege  or  back 
out  of  any  commitment  at  this  Juncture  in 
world  history  would  be.  in  orur  opinion,  fool- 
hardy and  disastrous.  It  would  completely 
undermine  our  oommltments  and  relattona 
with  all  countries  of  the  world.  It  would  cer- 
tainly weaken  our  role  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world. 

It  is  certainly  not  an  easy  task  oar  Nation 
faces.  No  words  here  wlU  console  the  be- 
reaved families  ol  men  who  are  killed  or 
wounded  in  Vietnam.  But  pecwse  and  freedom 
exact  a  terrible  and  high  jwloe  from  iU 
champions.  And  a  responsibility,  toa  Our 
responsibility  U  to  keep  faltli  with  those 
people  with  whom  we  have  made  cotnmit- 
ments  and  alliances.  We  agree  that  the  i»lce 
may  be  hl«h,  but  we  feel  that  our  honor  is 
at  stake. 


It's  Tune  To  Speak  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or  PCNKSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.    GREEN    ot    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  lot  has  been  said  and  wrlttai 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CAuroBHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Mondav,  October  11. 1965 
Mr.  CAMERON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rraaarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 
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Date 


July  26. 
JulyX. 

July  36. 
July  26. 
July  27. 
July  27. 

July  r. 
July  27. 
July  28. 
July  38. 
July  a. 
July  28. 
July  20. 
July  29. 
July  29. 
Auf.  2.. 

Auf .  2.. 

Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  3.. 
Aug.  3.. 
Aug.  3-. 
Aug.  3.. 
Aug.  4.. 
Aug.  4.. 


Aug.  5 

Aug.  5-16. 


Ang.  17. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  19. 
Ang.  19. 
Aug.  19. 
Ang.  24. 
Ang.  34. 


Aug.  25. 
Ang.  25. 

Aug.  25. 
Aug.  26. 
Aug.  36. 
Aug.  26. 
Ang.  30. 

Ang.  31.. 


Ang.  31.... 

SepM 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  2-13. 


Sept.  14. 
Sept  14. 
8epC14. 


Sept.  16 

Sept  15 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  16 

Sept  16 

Sept.  16 

SepL16 


8epbl6 

Sept  17 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  20 

Sept  20 

Sept  20 

Sept  20--.. 

Sept.  21 

Sept  21 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  24... 
Sept.  24-.. 
Sept,  24... 


Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 


Sept.  27 

Sept. 28 

Sept. 28 

Sept.  28 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 


BOlNo. 


H.  Res.  437. 


H.R.  6675. 

H.R.  7964. 
H.R.  2865. 


H.R.  77... 
H.R.  77... 


H.R.  8866. 


8  J.  Res.  81. 

H.R.  8027... 
H.R.  6864... 


S.  1664 

S.  1564 

H.R.  8469. 
H.R.  8439. 
8.1742 


H.R.  105M.. 


H.R.  2580. 
H.R.  2580. 


H.R.  9567 

H.R.  9022 

H.  Res.  651... 


H.R.  9042. 


H.R.  3141. 


H.R.  2001. 


H.R.  82M. 


H.R.  9460... 
HrRes.""s74. 


8.2040. 


H.R.  9221 

H.  Res.  685... 


H.R.  10873.. 
H.  Res.  660. 


8.4. 


8.2007.. 
H.R.  30. 


H.R.  7371 

H.  Res.  680... 
H.R.  10(232... 


s.  3on. 

8.306. 


H.  Res.  615.. 
H.  Res.  615. 


H.R.  4644. 


H.R.  4644. 
H.R.  4644. 


R.B.C. 


Present. 
Yea 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Present. 
Present. 

Nay 

Yea 

Present. 
Present. 

Yea 

Absent.. 


Yea. 


H.R.  n50 

H.R.  9611 

H.R.  gen 


Yea 

Yea 

Present. 
Nay 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 


Pre.sent. 
Absent. 


Present.. 
Present.. 

Yea 

Yea 

Nay 

Present.. 
Nay. 


Present. 
Nay 


Yea 

Present 

Present 

Yea 

Not  voting. 

Not  TOtlng. 


Nay 

Present. 

Yea 

Absent.. 


Present. 
Present. 
Nay 


Present. 
Present. 

Nay 

Present. 

Nay 

Present. 
Yea 


Yea 

Present 

Yea 

Yea. 

Present 

Yea 

Nay 

Present 

Present 

Yea 

F^sent 

Nay 

Yea 

Present 

Not  voting. 

Present 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 

Present 

Nay 

Yea 


Present. 
Yea 

Yea 

Present. 
Yea 


H.R.  4644 1  N 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 

Nay 

Nay 


ay. 
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Tea 


348 


307 

261 
414 


200 
221 


275 


313 

326 
323 

"il8 
328 
394 
389 
330 


N*y 


244 
169 
221 

'139 


189 
318 


367 
304 

364 


280 

'iio 


73 


209 
'128 


186 
S37 


380 
228 


360 
312 


r9 


207 
254 


89 


199 
279 
326 


80 
3M 


313 
322 
'234 


179 
227 
134 


171 


116 

168 
0 


223 
203 


125 


II 

0 
0 

'284 

74 

0 

0 

64 


ISO 
224 
172 

'263' 


218 
95 


22 
37 

23 


113 
"47 


296 


180 


261 


180 
30 


0 
143 


0 
52 


186 
113 


204 


178 
70 
10 


220 
4 


183 
179 


165 


319 
174 
366 


Not 
voting 


14 


11 

12 
19 


10 

8 


34 


110 

108 
111 

'32 
32 
40 
45 
50 


40 
39 
37 


41 
91 

46 


30 
'« 


61 


43 
63 


66 
65 


52 
61 


72 
66 


63 


39 
64 


139 


62 
S3 
97 


132 
133 


36 
31 


44 


32 

30 
30 


Brief  description 


Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Arends,  Republican,  ot  Illinois.    (22  Members  absent ) 
To^pennlt  consideration  ol  H.R.  77,  repealing  sec.  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relatloaj 

Quonini  call  by  Mr.  Griffin,  Republican  of  Michigan.    (27  Members  absent ) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Rhodes.  Republican  of  Ariiona.    (32  Members  absent ) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Republican  of  Ohio.     (17  Members  absent ) 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  including  !,„  ,  i,  , 
and  medical  care.  '"I'uuui),  nn-piiji 

Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  iQfis 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Mental  Facilities  and  Centers  Construction  Am 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  tord,  Republican,  of  Michigan.    (20  Members  absent 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Younger,  Republican  of  California.    (14  Members  absent  1 
Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  repeal  sec.  14(b)  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
On  pa.-sa»;e  of  bill  to  rcp»-al  sec.  14(b)  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Quoruin  call  by  Mr.  Dtvine.  Republican  of  Ohio.    (24  Members  absent ) 
Qtioriiiu  call  by  .Mr.  Haldwin,  Republican  of  California.    (30  Members  absent  ) 
10  ainind  Aloiiiic  Kn.rpy  Act  to  permit  construction  of  overhead  tran.smi.s.sion  Itno" 
guoruin  call  by  .Mr.  (.ross,  Republican  of  Iowa.     (95  Members  absent;  RBC  at  lunrh  « ,,h 

"^Tfy-Vam""^  ^'""'"^  ''"^  '"torstate  Highway  System  and  establishing  highway  .afciy 

On  pik'^sajri-  of  Law  Knfi>r(om('nf  .\s,sistancc  .\ct 

To  facilitate  the  rcliahililation  of  Fodi-ral  pri.soners. 

Quonuii  call  by  .\lr.  (.'onto,  Republican  of  Ma.<:sachu.s.'(ts.    (34  Members  absent  ) 

Motion  to  reconiiiiit  confcrcncf  report  on  Voting  Rights  Act.  ' 

On  acwptanco  of  confir.'nc;  report  on  Voting  Rights  Act 

To  provide  incroa,'.i>s  in  annuities  paid  to  Federal  civil  service  retirees 

On  acivptano-  of  couftrrncc  rcfwrt  on  military  construction  authorization  bill 

10  p.  rmit  World  Uaiik  to  make  loan  to  International  Finance  Corporation. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Cirosf.  Republican  of  Iowa.    (57  Members  absent) 
Duniig  this  period  there  were  7  quorum  caUs  andO  roUcalls.    (R.B.C. wasumleroiriml 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Hou.se  to  attend  to  legislative  and  other  matters  in  C'alifor  if 
Quorum  ca    by  M  r.  Boland,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts.    (49  Members  absent  ,  '""""•' 
Quonim  call  by  Mr.  (Iriflin,  Republican  of  Michigan.    (36  Members  absent ) 
Accepunce  of  conference  rejiort  on  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill 
.Motion  to  recommit  farm  sub.sidy  bill. 
On  passage  of  farm  subsidy  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Albert,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma.    (49  Members  absent  ) 
Motion  to  recommit  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Ik  ilih 
t<iucation.  and  W  elfare.  ^ -i. , 

Quorum  cal  Iby  .Mr.  Hays,  Democrat  of  Ohio.    (28  Members  absent  ) 
"^Vatlins  onVesrr^^'^emiSrr"""  ''^'^  ^''^tionality  Act  by  placing  quota  liiinls  o„ 
On  pa.<;sape  of  amendments  to  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Collier,  Republican  of  Illinois.    (34  Membe'rs  absent  ) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oro.ss,  Republican  of  Iowa.    (39  Members  absent  ) 
On  pass,age  of  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
To  provide  financial  assistance  for  construction  of  public  schools  affected  by  m.vur  <li<. 

asters.    (R.B.C.  at  dentist:  would  have  voted  yea  )  ' 

To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  9042,  to  provide  fior  Implementation  of  agreement  con- 
cerning automotive  producU  between  United  States  and  Canada.  (R.B.C  at  lunAicoir 
would  have  voted  yea.)  v.-.  ov  lunraun, 

On  passage  of  Automotive  Trade  Act  of  1965. 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr  Joelson,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey.    (43  Members  absent  ) 

On  passage  of  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Amendments  of  1965 

During  this  period  there  were  16  quorum  caUs  and  21  rollcalls.    (R.B.C.  was  In  Ca'if..rnia 

to  deliver  a  speech  in  Qlendora  and  attend  to  various  district  matters  ) 
Quorum  ca    by  Mr.  Roudebush ,  Republiclan  of  Indiana.    (64  Members  absent  ) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall ,  Republican  of  Missouri.    (64  Members  absent  ) 

Park  Servl*^""^"  '^'"  '■<='a''n^  'o  concession  policies  in  areas  administered  by  .\aiioiia 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  Democrat,  of  Florida.    (46  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican  of  Missouri.    (68  Members  absent  ) 
Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican  of  Iowa.    (47  Members  absent  )        *"*  "'  ''"^■ 
Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  establish  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities 
QuorumcallbyMr.Devine,  Republican  of  Ohio.    (62  Members  absent.)  ' 

Motion  to  table  d  rective  that  Post  Office  Department  furnish  the  House  with  namc'^  ofiUl 

temporary  employees  during  summer  of  1965.  "u«,  wnu  iu.iih    u  ,ui 

To  amend  indemnity  provisions  of  Atomic  Energy  Act 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat  of  Florida.    (65  Members  absent ) 
On  acceptance  of  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  conference  report 
10  dismiss  election  contest  against  members  of  Mississippi  delegation 
Quorum  call  by  Mr   Goodell.  Republican,  of  New  York.    (79  Members  absent.) 
To  provide  group  life  Insurance  to  Armed  Forces  personnel  »  «     -- 

Declaration  relative  to  U.S.  policy  In  Latin  America 

Quonim  call  by  Mr.  Goodell,  Republican,  of  New  York.    (68  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (64  Members  absent ) 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  RepubUcan,  of  Missouri.    (50  Members  absent ) 
On  amendment  to  river  and  harbor  bill  calling  for  special  survey  on  project  in  Maine 
To  provide  for  U.8   participation  In  Inter-Amcrlcan  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
Sri>^i!?^»J^^''^  Mr    ^A-aggonner,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana.  (123  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  adjourn  (R.B.C.  attendhig  to  office  matters). 
Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Gross,  RepubUcan,  of  Iowa.    (51  Members  absent.) 
I  o  greatly  expand  scope  of  original  proposed  amendment  to  Bank  Holding  Compan\  Act 
To  permit  con.slderation  of  H.R.  10232  regarding  rural  water  and  sanitation  facilities. ' 
To  provide  Federal  aid  for  rural  water  and  sanitation  facilities 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Devine,  Republican,  of  Ohio.  (104  Members  absent ) 
Motion  to  recommit  amendments  to  Clean  Air  Act 

^  ve'hi^lcr  °'  ^'"'^"^■"ents  to  Clean  Air  Act  regarding  antisraog  devices  for  certain  ni..tor 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hays.  Democrat  of  Ohio.    (51  Members  absent ) 

H^?,!'/,?.,  t'"'''"''',''v'V''*'f  S'?,™,""'?*"®  f^°™  f"'^"  consideration  of  resolution  to  prrniit 

House  to  take  up  District  of  Columbiahomerule  bill. 
To  pernui  considoraiion  of  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  McMillan,  Democrat  of  South  Carolina.    (41  Members  absent  ) 

home  rufe  bill"^       ''"  ''^°**^'^'''  ™ot'on  to  permit  consideration  of  District  of  Cohiinl.ia 

Quorumcallby  .Mr.  Hays,  Democrat  of  Ohio.    (54  Members  absent ) 
Quorum  ca    by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat  of  Florida.    (35  Members  absent  ) 
Onnrl^I^S    K^^'-  ^'^^onner.  Democrat  Of  Loulsiana.    (64  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  ca^  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  Democrat  of  Mississippi.    (36  Members  absent  ) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican  of  Missouri.    (38  Meiibers  absent.) 
Motion  to  strike  en actmg  clause  (kill)  home  rule  bill. 
On  acoeptiuice  of  .Sisk  amendment  to  home  rule  bill. 
Motion  to  recommit  home  rule  bill  as  amended. 
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BoUcall 
No. 


•339 
340 
341 
•342 
•343 
344 
345 
346 
.■)47 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
•356 
•357 
358 
359 
360 

361 
362 
•363 
364 
366 
•366 
•367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 


Date 


Bill  No. 


Sept.  29 

Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 

Sept.  30.... 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 


H.R.  4644. 


H.R.  2580... 
H.R.  10281.. 
H.R.  10281-- 


R.B.C. 


Oct.  5 

Oct.  6... 
Oct.  7..-. 
Oct.7...- 
Oct.  7.--- 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  11... 


Oct.  12 

Oct.  12 - 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  19 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  21 


HJ.  Res.  642. 
H.J.Res.  642. 
H.R.  10871... 
H.R.  10871... 
H.R.  3142-... 
H.R.  6519..-. 


8.  J.  Res.  32. 
H.R.  2020... 


8.2084. 
S.  2084. 


II. R.  9811. 


H.  Res.  598. 


R.  11135. 
R.  11135. 


Yea 

Present 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Present 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Yea 

Not  voting. 


Present . 
Present. 

Yea 

Nay 

Present. 

Nay 

Yea 

Present. 

Nay 

Absent.. 


Yea 


Nay 


Not 
voting 


283 


R.  11588. 
R.  11688. 


.R.  96C7.. 
.R.  9667.. 
2300 


.R.  11588. 
.R.  11588. 


Present... 
Present. . . 

Nay 

Present- -. 
Present... 

Yea 

Nay 

Present... 

Nay 

Yea 

Present. - 
Present . . . 
Present... 
Present.. 
Present.. 

Nay 

Yea 

Yea 

Present.. 

Yea 

Yea 


320 

238 

370 

..... 

328 
164 
204 
296 
250 


312 
239 


117 


31 


Brief  description 


163 
246 

'219 


69 
140 

7 

'321 

5 

174 

r.>7 

3 

12 


55 
134 


230 
138 

160 


42 
63 
54 

93' 
98 
94 
101 
123 
168 


66 

68 


(4,')  Memlwrs  absent). 


49 
49 

63 


263 


160 
246 


185 
242 


80 


230 

147 


162 
100 


09 


41 
39 


83 
80 


152 
313 
221 


228 

63 

139 


54 

57 
67 


261 
165 


84 
162 


97 
106 


On  passage  of  home  rule  bill,  as  amended. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  MacQregor,  RepubllMja  ot  Minnesota. 

Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  immigrarlon  reform  bill. 

Motion  to  recommit  Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act. 

On  passage  of  Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act.     ,,--,,         .       », 

Quonim  call  by  Mr.  Jones,  Democrat  of  Mlssooil.    (96  Members  absent) 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  authorizing  constnictlon  of  Library  of  Congress  building. 

On  passage  of  bill  authorizing  construction  of  Library  of  Congress  buUdlng. 

Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  appropriaOoM  blU. 

On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  appropriations  bllL 

On  passage  of  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1966.  _,  ,  ,r.  n /^     ..  .,.ii.,.t« 

Provic^g  for  construction  of  JelTerson  National  Expansion  Memorial  (R.B.C.  attending  t« 

Quormn  call  by  Mr.  Ciross,  RepubUcan  of  Iowa.    (132  Members  absent.) 
OuorumcaUby  Mr.  HaU,  Republican,  of  Missouri.     (118  Memben  ataent). 
To  authorize  payments  for  property  damage  to  certain  inhabitants  of  Ryukyu  Islands. 
To  authorize  construction  of  southern  Nevada  water  project.  ».«^„,> 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Mathias,  Republican,  Maryland.     (54  Members  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act  of  1965. 
On  passage  of  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965.  v^.„,% 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Pelly,  RepubUcan  Washington.     (62  Members  absent). 
On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  farm  subsidy  bfU.  vf„„v,-_   -i.^,,,,     rbc 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.    PeUy,    RepubUcan    Washington.    (109   Members   absent,    K.H.t/. 
attending  to  office  matters).  „.  »,      v.         v.-     »>  • 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  BeU,  Republican,  CaUfomla.    (86  MembOT  »M|«nt). 
Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Teague,  Republican  California.    (100  Members  absent). 
To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  11135,  Sugar  Act  amendments. 
Ouomm  caU  by  Mr.  Utt,  Republican  CaUfomla.    (110  Members  alJoent). 
Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Republican,  Ohio.     (46  Members  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  Sugar  Act  amendments. 

On  passage  of  Sugar  Act  amendments.  ,_,.,      ,         i  „_»\ 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Erlenbom,  RepubUcan  of  lUlnols.    (72  Members  absent). 
To  delete  rent  subsidy  funds  from  supplemental  appropriations. 

SJirSll  bT?:?rS}druTrXp^bUcan  of  lowa.^  (117  Member  ab^t). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Pelly,  RepubUcan  of  Wwhlngton     (78  Members  absent). 

Quonim  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat,  of  Florida     (^  M*™^  »^*-> . 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  HaU,  RepubUcan,  of  Missouri.    (68  Members  absent.) 

Quonim  caU  by  Mr.  Qroas,  RepubUcan,  of  Iowa.(62  Mwribers  »»>««•)„,  _.^.,, .  _ ,,    ,.^,_. 

Motlon  to  recommit  Higher  Eaucatlon  Act  to  kin  provision  for  National  1  oach.r-  f  orps. 

On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Higher  Education  Act. 

Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Rivers  and  HarNjrs  Act. 

Quoram  caU  by  Mr.  Wydler,  RepubUcan,  of  New  York.    (77  Meml"  r-    i.-.nl.) 

Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  supplemental  appropriation. 

To  concur  with  Senate  on  appropriations  for  power  project  in  Maine. 


•Items  so  marked  are  considered  to  be  of  greater  significance,  and  a  brief  explanation  is  included  herein. 


Address  by  Governor  Romney  of 
Michigan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   mCHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  In  Chicago 
on  October  1,  the  Honorable  George 
Romney,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, outlined  what  I  consider  to  be  sig- 
nificant steps  our  Nation  should  take  if 
It  is  to  improve  its  substance  and  its 
image  overseas. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  Gov- 
ernor Romney's  impression  of  the  Part- 
ner of  the  Alliance  program,  as  I  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  this  direct  approach 
to  the  problems  being  faced  in  many  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  and  I  hope  that 
this  concept  will  be  expanded  to  other 
areas  besides  Latin  America. 

Oakland  County,  Mich.,  a  part  of  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district,  has  a 
partnership  with  CaU,  Colombia.  We 
hope  to  see  this  partnership  expanded  to 
include  the  entire  State  of  Michigan  in 
the  near  future,  and  plans  are  already 
underway  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  Gover- 
nor Romney's  remarks  carefully,  as  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  hearing  more  about  them 
In  the  future : 


Address  by  Gov.  George  Romney,  or  Michi- 
gan,    AT     THB    47th     ANNTTAL     BANQUBT    OF 

Illinois    State    Chamber    of    Commerce, 

Chicago,  October  1,  1965 

The  poet.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  tells 
about  the  pioneer  Americana  wljio  came  to 
the  shores  of  America  and  conquered  th« 
wilderness  in  pursuit  of  opportunity  and 
freedom.  "Americans  are  always  moving  on," 
he  wrote,  "Americans,  who  whistle  as  you 

go." 

Where  did  they  come  from?     Benet  says: 

"There  was  a  wind  through  the  nations,  and 
it  blew. 
Strong,  resistless,  the  wind  of  the  Western 
Star." 

Americans  moved  on,  from  every  land.  In 
every  generation — to  follow  the  beckoning 
hope  of  their  western  star  of  destiny.  That's 
what  brought  them  to  INflchigan  and  Illinois, 
and  carried  them  beyond. 

But,  beyond  the  changes  wrought  by  tech- 
nology and  time,  there  is  another  difference 
between  today's  pursuit  of  the  western  star 
and  our  ancestors'  headlong  dash  for  free- 
dom. We  have  lost  our  happy-go-lucky  mood 
of  "We  don't  know  where  we're  going,  but 
we're  on  our  way."  The  restless  seeking 
which  drove  men  half  around  the  world  is 
now  turned  inward,  back  upon  ourselves, 
and  has  left  us  disquieted,  uneasy,  unsure  of 
ourselves  and  our  response.  The  phrase  "We 
don't  know  where  we're  going,  and  we  wish 
we  knew"  better  describes  our  mood  today. 

This  isn't  all  bad.  It  means  that  our  ap- 
proach is  more  sober  than  it  was.  The  tan- 
gled, harsh  reality  of  today's  world  requires 
careful,  reasoned,  coherent  policies — not  Just 
helter-skelter  reactions.  But  to  achieve  such 
policies,  we  must  recapture  the  sense  of  pur- 
pose— the  sense  of  destiny — which  alone  can 
restore  our  enthusiasm  and  free  our  energies 
from  the  web  of  dismay  In  which  we  are 
today  entangled. 


Our  experience  in  Vietnam  has  accentuated 
our  unrest  and  uncertainty.  How  did  we 
get  there?  More  Important,  how  will  we  get 
out?  Or  should  we  get  out?  Should  we  seek 
victory  or  accommodation?  Should  Ameri- 
cano fight  Asians?  Should  we  negotiate?  If 
so,  with  whom?  If  we  do,  how  can  we  keep 
from  getting  taken?  Who  are  our  Irlends? 
Do  we  have  any?  And  when  will  It  all  end? 
These  are  the  pressing  questions — In  a  single 
area — ^whlch  haunt  most  Americana  today. 

And  beyond  our  concern  over  specific 
policies,  more  fundamental  doubts  keep 
cropping  up  to  worry  and  harass  ua.  What 
has  happened  to  America,  once  the  bright 
citadel  of  most  of  mankind*  hopes?  Are 
we  to  be  forever  cast  In  the  role  of  police- 
men of  the  world?  How  have  we  managed 
so  disastrously  to  deplete  the  reservoir  of 
good  will  which  we  filled  In  generatlona  p:  st 
with  acts  of  humanitarian  concern  and  ring- 
ing principles?  And  how  have  we — who  won 
our  own  freedom  from  oolonlallam,  who  pro- 
vided a  haven  for  the  oppressed  of  every 
land,  who  freed  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
from  colonial  domination  and  reftised  to 
build  an  empire  for  ourselves,  who  twice 
sent  our  sons  to  die  In  great  world  wars  to 
save  the  freedom  of  distant  lands  and 
peoples — how  have  we,  the  most  Idealistic, 
freedom-loving  people  in  the  world,  come  to 
be  reviled  and  hated  by  many  of  the  very 
peoples  who  should  turn  to  us  for  hope? 

Look  at  America  through  the  eyes  of  op- 
pressed and  starving  people,  particularly  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America.  What  do 
they  see?  They  see  the  country  which  was 
first  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb.  They  see  an 
Irritating  and  often  unwanted  "American 
presence"  in  their  midst,  dispensing  occa- 
sional goodies  with  a  smug,  complacent  air. 
Too  often  they  see  American  support  for 
unpopular,  oppreaslve  overlords.  They  see 
big  cars,  half-eaten  steaks,  empty  bottles, 
and    many    arrogant   men    accompanied   by 
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women.     And   they   see    a    great, 
Western  power,  raiding  and  bombing 
villages.    How  many  of  them  believe 
are  fighting  for  their  right  to  choose? 
ay  apparently  do  not  believe  it.    The 
Prime   Minister   of   South    Vietnam 
!  rned  Americans,  "Do  not  enslave  us." 
wanted  to.    Yet  that  is  how  we  look 
of  them. 
Americans — uneasy,  but  well-fed — are 
along  with  a  few  other  nations,  on  a 
ttle  island  of  luxury  in  the  middle  of 
f  starvation  and  despair.     What  does 
ter    that    we    are    well-intentioned? 
to  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
and  that's  where  too  many  of   the 
of  the  world  would  like  to  see  us  go. 
more  perils  lie  ahead.     Let's  look  at 
of  hard,  cold  facts.    We  know  all 
the    htinger    of   the    world — physical 
as  well  as  spiritual;  we  sent  oiu*  dol- 
CARE  and  try  to  forget  it.    We  know 
the  population  explosion,  too;  we 
tongues  and  wonder  what  will  hap- 
1  we  know  about  Red  China  and  the 
balance  of  thermonuclear  terror  In 
we  shake  our  heads  and  wish  it 
feo  away.    But  how  often  do  we  put 
t  iree  foreboding  trends  together,  and 
"■"at  what  they  hold  in  store  for  us? 
quarter  centtuTr  before   1960,   the 
population   increased  by  about  37 
World  food  production  went  up 
percent.    That's  a  favorable  rela- 
However,  the  increased  food  pro- 
was  concentrated  in  the  developed 
the  world — North  America,  Europe. 
;anla — where  population  growth  was 
Meanwhile,  in  many  areas  of  Asia, 
/  merlca,  and  Africa,  population  grew 
r  kpldly  than  food  production.     A&  a 
they  face  more  hunger  and  starva- 
thin  before. 

most  of  the  people  of  the  under- 
nations — almost  half  the  people  in 
1 — are   undernourished,    imderfed, 
starving.    Over  10,000  people  die 
every  day. 
ook  ahead.    The  world's  population 
than  double  In  the  40  years  from 
2000.     It  will  Jump  from  3  bUllon 
tban  6  billion.    That's  staggering. 
Off  this:  most  of  the  population 
will  be  the  poverty-stricken  areas 
world    which    are    barely    scraping 
"ay  at  a  near-starvation  level.     By 
2000.  nearly  5  billion  people  will 
tanpoverished  areas  of  the  earth — 
Mllion  more  mouths  to  feed, 
will   the   food   come   from?     Not 
It  will  come  from  putting  new  land 
jnodtiotlon — there's    a    limit    to    the 
of  land.    It  will  have  to  come  from 
yields.    Either  they  grow  it  them- 
rhlch   woiild   reqvilre   technological 
far  beyond  their  present  or  pro- 
eapaclty — or  they  get  it  from  us 
other  developed   nations — or  they 
There  are  no  other  alternatives. 
superimpose    this    picture    of    the 
T  pon  the  shape  of  world  politics  to- 
ed  China   no  longer   is   a  sleeping 
t  Is  awake.     It  Is  aggressive.     It  Is 
hatred  for  America,  and  is  preach- 
ofnstantly.    It  la  himgry.    Already,  it 
toward   the   rich  rice   bowl   of 
Asia.     And  it  has  the  bomb. 
:an  we  exi>ect  to  happen  10,  20,  or  30 
now,  if  famine  strikes  not  only 
but  large  portions  of  the  under- 
world?   Will  not  Red  China's  de- 
wcome  more  insistent.  Its  gambles 
and  its  designs  more  dan- 
Will  it  hesitate  to  use  any  means 
its  objectives?     Will  it  not 
massive  armies  and  growing  nu- 
lal  into  a  war  of  extermination 
he  hated  Americans  and  our  allies? 
not  the  hungering  masses  of  the 
With  Red  China  in  the  fight? 
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This  is  an  ugly  picture  of  an  ugly  future, 
but  it  is  not  predestined.  Action  promptly 
taken  can  avert  disaster.  We  must  act  to 
dispel  the  gathering  storm  before  it  strikes, 
or  we  will  be  like  Carl  Sandburg's  Kansas 
farmer  who  said.  "We  asked  tlie  cyclone  to 
go  around  our  bam  but  it  didnt  hear  us." 

And  remember  this:  it  is  the  king  of  the 
hUl  who  totters  and  falls  when  the  earth 
shakes.  Shakespeare  says  that  Caesar 
pointed  to  Cassius,  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  later  struck  him  down,  and  said.  "Yond 
Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look;  such 
men  are  dangerous."  If  we  AmeriCxins  should 
find  outselves  playing  Caesar  to  the  world, 
we  too  would  learn  that  lean  and  hungry 
men  are  dangerous.  Throughout  history, 
famine  has  been  the  breeding  ground  of  war. 
Why  should  we  expect  the  future  to  be  dif- 
ferent— imless  we  make  it  dififerent? 

What  shall  we  do?  Some  say  we  should 
begin  by  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  I  cannot 
agree.  We  do  not  prove  that  we  want  peace 
by  abandoning  those  whom  we  are  pledged 
to  defend.  We  cannot  win  peace  by  retreat- 
ing before  the  advance  of  aggressive  inter- 
national communism. 

All  the  same,  Vietnam  is  not  the  answer, 
and  other  Vietnams  would  be  disastrous. 
We  must  act.  and  act  now,  to  prevent  new 
Vietnams  from  springing  up  around  the 
world,  or  we  will  indeed  find  ourselves  at- 
tempting to  police  the  entire  globe.  We 
can  become  the  most  hated  imperialistic 
power  in  history— a  garrison  state  in  a  garri- 
son WOTld. 

The  policy  of  containment,  which  we've 
followed  for  a  generation,  goes  only  halfway. 
It  accentuates  the  negative.  It  is  defensive. 
It  is  designed  to  preserve  the  status  quo, 
rather  than  spread  freedom,  which  should 
be  ova  real  objective. 

We  need  a  drastic,  total  upheaval  and  re- 
shaping of  American  foreign  policy.  We  need 
It  now.  We  must  commit  ourselves,  as  a 
matter  of  highest  national  priority,  to  six 
broad,  new  policy  approaches. 

First,  the  United  States  should  be  the 
champion  of  plenty  in  the  world.  Himger 
is  our  greatest  enemy.  Food  is  one  of  our 
most  powerful  weapons. 

We  should  reshape  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural policies  from  an  approach  of  economic 
nationalism  and  artificial  shortage  to  eco- 
nomic Internationalism.  We  should  press 
every  available  acre  into  the  production  of 
shipable,  storable,  high-protein  foods.  We 
should  work  with  the  United  Nations  to 
pinpoint  areas  of  impending  famine  before 
It  strikes,  and  rush  them  food  and  supplies 
on  a  crash  basis.  And  we  should  feed  hun- 
gry peoples  until  they  are  able  to  feed  them- 
selves. 

Second,  we  m\ist  not  only  share  the  prod- 
ucts of  America's  unparalleled  abundance 
and  prosperity  with  the  world;  we  must  share 
the  means  of  progress.  We  must  share 
and  spread  the  skills,  the  technology,  and 
the  principles  which  brought  us  where  we 
are.  Partnership  through  progress-sharing 
must  be  the  objective  and  the  method  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy. 

Acting  by  ourselves,  and  with  our  allies 
whenever  they  are  able  and  willing,  we  must 
launch  a  massive  progress-sharing  effort  to 
build  the  economies  of  impoverished  nations. 
We  miost  do  more  than  strengthen  our  de- 
fensive military  alliances;  we  must  also  trans- 
form them  into  positive  alliances  for  eco- 
nomic progress  to  aid  needy  nations.  We 
must  concentrate  our  American  aid  where 
we  can  exercise  constructive  influence  in 
building  national  economies  to  self-support- 
ing levels.  We  mtist  work  through  the 
United  Nations  to  assist  the  peoples  of  those 
nations  where  our  direct  efforts  would  be  less 
effective.  And  American  economic  and  tech- 
nical advisers  should  far  outntunber  Amer- 
ican military  advisers  around  the  world. 
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Third,  most  American  economic  »irt 
should  be  in  the  form  of  private  investment 
rather  than  governmental  handouts.  PeoDle 
to-people  and  company-to-company  nlA 
lationships  breed  fewer  resentments  and 
accomplish  more,  than  government-to-eov 
errunent  arrangements  ever  can. 

We  need  new  policies  to  stimulate  Inter 
national  company-to-company  and  Indus" 
try-to-industry  trade  bridges,  benefiting  con" 
sumers  on  both  sides  of  •  the  Harder 
stimulating  American  Investment  abroad  on 
a  basis  of  partnership— not  domination 
Our  Government  must  use  all  possible  dlplo' 
matic  influence  to  persuade  other  nations 
to  create  an  economic,  political,  and  social 
climate  favorable  to  constructive  partnershin 
relationships.  We  must  develop  adequate 
programs  of  International  Partnership  in. 
vestment  Insurance,  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
private  Investment  In  unstable,  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Fourth,  In  revitalizing  American  foreign 
policy,  we  must  enlist  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  the  most  powerful  force  on  earth— the 
spontaneous  cooperation  of  a  free  people. 
For  we  at  home  can  also  serve  in  this  great 
effort  to  spread  American  principles  and 
plenty  around  the  world. 

For  example,  look  at  Partners  of  the  Alii- 
ance.  It  is  an  arm  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. It  links  private  citiaens,  communities 
and  organizations  In  the  United  States  di- 
rectly with  needy  people  in  Latin  America. 
It's  a  good  idea.  Its  cost  is  relatively  low. 
It  is  flexible.  It  benefits  both  sides,  it  dis- 
tributes food  and  knowledge  with  a  minimum 
of  redtape,  teaching  needy  people  how  to 
prosper  and  produce — how  to  help  them- 
selves, through  the  application  of  American 
know-how  and  American  principles.  Oak- 
land County,  Mich.,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
pioneer  this  effort,  and  Illinois  has  an  active 
"Partners"  program. 

But  what  progress  has  this  promising  idea 
made? 

In  the  first  place,  It  is  limited  to  Latin 
America.  We  have  no  such  program  for  other 
parts  of  the  world.  And  In  nearly  2  years 
of  operation,  we  have  mounted  fewer  than 
30  Partners  of  the  Alliance  programs  be- 
tween States  and  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Latin  American  communities. 

Think  of  it— In  this  great  Nation,  with 
our  50  States,  8.000  counties.  6,000  private 
foundations,  18,000  business  associations  and 
labor  unions,  100,000  welfare  organizations, 
320,000  churches,  and  190  million  people— 
we've  had  fewer  than  30  takers  for  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance.  This  Isn't  because 
Americans  don't  care — it's  because  we  haven't 
yet  made  partnership  through  progress 
sharing  our  national  goal. 

Think  what  a  mighty,  revolutionary  force 
we  would  unleash  If  all  oiu-  50  States  were 
bound  together  in  a  coalition  oof  concern, 
each  with  an  underdeveloped  sister  nation  as 
its  partner.  Think  of  the  resources  we  could 
tap — from  service  clubs  and  universities  to 
farms  and  Industries.  Think  of  the  lives 
that  we  could  save,  the  friends  that  we  could 
win,  and  the  progress  we  could  share.  This 
program  shovild  have  top  priority. 

I  know  that  a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
starts  with  one  step.  We've  taken  that  step. 
But  this  is  a  race  we're  in — a  race  with 
famine,  a  race  with  commiuiism  and  slavery, 
a  race  to  avert  world  war — and  I  say  it's  time 
we  started  running  if  we  mean  to  win. 

Then  fifth,  while  we're  at  It.  let's  really  do 
something  about  Vietnam.  I  don't  mean 
Just  military  action.  We're  doing  that  al- 
ready. The  President  has  set  our  course. 
Former  Ambassador  Taylor  says  we  have  a 
four- point  strategy:  to  defeat  the  Vietcong 
in  South  Vietnam  and  drive  them  north;  to 
demolish  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam; 
to  strengthen  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and  to  be  ready  to  enter  into  honorable 
negotiations. 
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But  this  strategy  is  Inadequate.  It  suffers 
f«Mii  the  same  glaring  gap  that  weakens  our 
J^ure  around  the  world.  It  is  a  military 
r^teKT  fOT  achieving  military  goals.  But 
^bave  not  yet  gone  aU-out  for  lasting  vlc- 
torv  in  Vietnam. 

Has  anybody  stopped  to  ask  what  we  want 
south  Vietnam  to  be  like  af  t«  the  fleeting 
ends— 5.  10.  °r  20  years  from  now?  After 
American  fighting  men  sweep  and  clear  the 
iunelea  and  villages,  at  frightful  cost,  what 
irtli  be  le"  behind?  What  about  the  refu- 
gees who  stream  south  toward  safety  every 
day?  What  about  the  shattered  families,  the 
ravaged  farms  and  blasted  villages?  We  talk 
at  frtedom  and  poUtlcal  stability,  but  what 
tind  of  foundation  vidll  be  left  to  build  on? 
What  are  our  social  and  economic  goals  for 
South  Vietnam?  What  level  of  per  capita 
income  should  we  shoot  for?  How  much  pro- 
duction of  electricity,  of  food?  What  level 
of  commercial  activity? 

For  our  own  sake,  as  well  as  theirs,  we  must 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  rebuild  In  the 
only  way  that  really  cotmts — from  the  people 
up.  And  we  must  not  ignore  the  voluntary 
contributions  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  willing  AmericEins  would  make  to  a  mean- 
ingful and  massive  program  of  help  and  self- 
help  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  goals  we  have  not  set.  This 
la  the  strategy  we  have  not  written. 

Sure,  the  President  offered  a  billion-dollar 
bribe  in  economic  aid  if  the  Vietcong  would 
stop  fighting,  and  they  spurned  it.  It's  great 
to  talk  about  rebuilding  southeast  Asia  as 
a  single  economic  unit,  but  that's  pie  in  the 
Bky.  Should  we  not  now  open  our  purse- 
strings  and  our  hearts  to  the  miserable  vic- 
tims of  terrorism  and  aggression?  Is  It  not 
worth  a  similar  investment  to  make  sure  that 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  boys  will 
not  have  died  in  vain — to  show  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  the  world  that  we  want  lasting 
progress  for  them,  and  not  Just  military 
victory  for  ourselves? 

And  then,  finally  let's  tell  our  story  to 
the  wo-ld.  Let's  really  sell  America  by 
words  which  match  our  actions.  Let's 
revolutionize  our  slickpaper  propaganda 
periodicals  that  too  few  people  read,  and 
the  mellow  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to 
which  too  few  people  listen.  Let's  talk 
to  the  people  in  language  they  will  under- 
stand. Let's  tell  our  story  as  if  our  lives 
depended  on  It — because  indeed  they  do. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood  gave  tis  a  dramatic 
re-creation  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
In  his  great  play,  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois." 
Douglas  concludes  his  speech  with  these 
words:  "We  can  go  on  as  we  have  done.  In- 
creasing in  wealth,  in  population,  in  power, 
until  we  shall  be  the  admiration  and  the 
terror  of  the  world." 

And  this  is  Lincoln's  answer: 

"In  his  final  words  tonight,  the  Judge 
said  that  we  may  be  the  terror  of  the  world. 
I  don't  think  we  want  to  be  that.  I  think 
we  wotild  prefer  to  be  the  encouragment  of 
the  world,  the  proof  that  man  Is  at  last 
worthy  to  be  free." 

Which  of  these  two  paths  should  America 
follow  through  the  perils  of  world  leader- 
ship? Terror — or  encouragement?  Hatred — 
or  hope? 

On  our  answer  hangs  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica— the  future  of  the  world  and  aU  Its 
people — the  future  of  the  peace  and  freedom 
which  we  seek  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
nations. 

For  we  are  the  keepers  of  th«  Western 
Star  of  ma  nklnd's  h<^>e.  Americans  willing, 
free  men  everywhere  willing,  and  Ood  wlll- 
Lng,  It  will  never  set. 
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Friday,  October  22, 196S 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  many  of  us  are  disturbed,  puzzled, 
and  angered  by  the  enemy-comforting 
antics  of  some  of  our  bearded  college 
shirkers,  it  is  comforting  to  tell  you  and 
my  colleagues  about  a  young  man  of  my 
community,  whose  bravery  offers  a  shin- 
ing other  side  of  the  coin. 

I  speak  of  Bernard  J.  Kolenberg,  a 
photographer  for  the  Albany  Times- 
Union,  who  was  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  proud  that  Bernie  was  my  friend. 
I  am  proud  that  I  knew  him.  I  am 
proud  that  we  can  produce  a  man  like 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  chanting  campus 
clowns. 

Many  eulogies  of  Bernard  Kolenberg 
have  been  printed,  but  I  think  the  best 
of  all  came  from  the  pen  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  McLaughlin,  commander  of  the 
310th  Air  Commando  Squadron,  with 
whom  Bernie  was  flying  when  he  met  his 
death.  In  a  letter  to  the  Albany  Times- 
Union,  Colonel  McLaughlin  wrote: 
Kolenberg  "A  Brave  Man  in  Best  Tradi- 
tion," Officer  in  Vietnam  Sats 

We  have  Just  learned  with  sad  regret  that 
Bernard  Kolenberg,  a  photographer  with 
your  newspaper,  was  recently  killed  In  a 
mid-air  collision.  In  our  small  way  we  would 
like  this  letter  to  be  a  commemoration  to 
him. 

WROTE    TO     SAT    THANKS 

Bernard  flew  with  us  during  his  previous 
tour  here  In  June.  We  hauled  him  from 
assignment  to  assignment.  He  covered  the 
military  funeral  services  in  Tan  Son  Nhut  for 
nine  of  our  crewmembers.  He  flew  a  dan- 
gerous drop  mission  with  us  there,  and  cov- 
ered a  historic  flrst  for  us  when  we  hauled 
the  flrst  American  troops  by  airlift  from 
Vung  Tau  to  Bung  Bung.  And  he  flew  with 
us  here  out  of  Nha  Trang. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  States,  he  wrote 
IS  to  say  thanks,  and  that  he  was  making 
every  effort  to  get  the  true  word  to  the  Al- 
bany people. 

He  was  always  on  the  go.  We  distinctly 
remember  him  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
thousand  cameras  hanging  about  his  neck, 
always  seeking  the  best  possible,  most  ac- 
curate photo  coverage.  We  remember  one 
night,  well  after  dark,  we  came  Into  the  op- 
erations lounge.  There  he  was,  stretched 
out  between  two  chairs,  trying  to  get  some 
sleep.  He  hadn't  had  any  real  rest  In  36 
hours.  He  had  an  early  mission  scheduled 
for  the  next  morning  with  a  helicopter  crew, 
and  he  had  Just  ccane  off  a  special  forces 
mission.  Typically,  he  had  his  cameras  with 
him,  uncomfortably  confining  him  even  as  he 
tried  to  rest.  But  a  professional's  profes- 
sional, he  wanted  to  be  ready  If  action  broke. 
And  typical  for  him,  he  was  making  his 
own  way.  He  had  asked  no  one  for  a  place 
to  sleep,  because  he  dldnt  want  to  bother 
us.    He  tc^d  tis  that.    He  sincerely  felt  that 


our  Job  was  tremendously  important,  and 
that  he  would  be  interfering.  This  Is  Just 
one  example  of  Bernard's  humbleness,  one  of 
the  finest  attributes  a  newsman  can  have 
over  here. 

So  we  policed  him  up,  and  took  him  to  the 
local  hotel  with  us.  We  loaned  hlm  a  bed. 
He  took  a  simple  shower  and  relaxed.  You'd 
have  thought  we  had  treated  him  like  a 
VIP,  he  appreciated  it  so  much.  Just  as  he 
appreciated  everything  we  did  for  him.  And 
in  return,  it  made  us  want  to  break  our  backs 
for  him. 

More  important,  it  was  obvious  that  Ber- 
nard was  seeking  the  truth,  the  real  story 
over  here.  He  did  not  have  preconceived 
notions.  He  did  not  automatically  assume 
that  he  already  knew  the  answers  to  any- 
thing. He  was  not  blase,  a  veteran  of  the  of- 
cers  club,  of  the  back  lines.  He  had  not 
"seen  It  all  before."  Rather  he  was  enthusi- 
astic. He  listened  hard.  He  thought  long  and 
carefvilly.  He  made  honest  appraisals.  He 
understood  the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese 
had  a  big  stock  in  this  war,  under  tougher 
living  conditions.  And  he  recognized  quick- 
ly that  we  were  making  steady  progress,  in 
spite  of  the  sophisticated  observations  and 
protests  of  failures  by  lesser  newsmen  than 
he. 

A  BRAVE  MAN 

And  most  important  of  all,  Bernard  was 
a  brave  man.  In  the  best  tradition  of  bravery. 
Sure  he  was  afraid,  like  everyone,  but  he  went 
anyway,  because  we  were  there,  and  he  know 
that's  where  the  real  pictures  were.  He 
harbored  no  illusions.  He  knew  that  his 
check  could  be  cancelled  at  any  time. 

As  tragic  as  Bernard's  death  was,  it  was 
honorable,  and  appropriate  that  It  came 
when  he  was  doing  his  Job' as  the  man  he 
was.  We  don't  know  if  he  had  a  family, 
but  If  he  did,  we  want  them  to  know,  as  well 
as  his  relatives  and  friends,  that  whatever  his 
past  might  have  been,  whatever  was  thotight 
of  him  there,  over  here  Bernard  was  one  of 
the  best. 

Bernard  Kolenberg  did  not,  therefore,  die 
in  vain.  Rather,  serving  us  and  the  people  of 
Albany,  and  the  Associated  Press  with  great 
sacrifice  and  Inconvenience  motivated  by 
deep  patriotism,  outstanding  cltltenshlp,  and 
a  great  sense  of  public  responsibility,  he 
sacrlflced  his  life  In  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion •  •  •  with  us,  for  us,  and  the  folks  at 
home. 


Step  Toward  Radal  Peace  and  Progress 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  article  "Brotherhood:  A  Step 
Toward  Racial  Peace  and  Progress." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuter  of  Alton.  HI.,  the 
authors,  are  suggesting  a  step  to  insure 
further  progress  and  imderstanding. 
Dr.  Reuter  Is  a  mwiber  of  the  graduate 
faculty  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Edwardsville. 

The  article  follows: 
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A  Stkp  Toward  Racial  Peack 
AKD  Progress 
(By|Dr.  axid  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

INTHODUCnON 

may  recall  the  Inspired  painting  by 

itltled  "The  Embarkation  of  the  Pll- 

whlch  hangs  In  the  rotunda  of  oiir 

i   Capitol.      There    the    Pilgrims    are 

issembled  on  the  deck  of  the  Specd- 

slfiter  ship  of  the  Mayfloicer.  at  the 

of  their  departure  from  Southamp- 

1  hey  are  not  cheering  and   shouting 

s.    They  are  not  demonstrating  with 

and  firecrackers.     Rather  they  are 

for  a  serious  period.    Our  Nation  is 

the  midst  of  such  a  soul-searching 
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lerltage  is  great.    Perhaps  we  are  in 
^t    the    position    which    once    con- 
the  late  great  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 
;lce  Holmes  had  written  an  opinion 
I  truck  the  Imagination  of  one  of  his 
'  rhls  brilliant  young  student  labored 
ttie  night  In  order  to  show  the  Im- 
of  the  Justice's  views.    By  the  time 
Inlshed  he  had  nearly  written  a  book. 
>ught  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Justice 
who   glowed   with   appreciation   as 
the  brilliant  expansion  of  his  ideas. 
:  le  completed  reading  it,  the  young 
asked,  "Mr.  Justice,  is  that  what 
when   you  wrote   the  opinion?" 
Mr.   Holmes   boomed   enthusias- 
'biut  it  certainly  is  what  I  mean  now." 
same  token,  we  cant  conceive  of 
Fathers    completely    under- 
the  principle  of  equality  through 
od.  but  we  are  certain  if  they  re- 
they  would  endorse  It  fully   today, 
wpuld  endorse  it  because  It  has  ex- 
man's    knowledge,    well-being,    and 
ce.     And  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
at  tomorrow  must  be  even  greater. 
ills    consider    our    Nation's    future 
Remember,    the    decisive    battle   In 
Between  the  States  took  place  at 
irg.  Pa.,  on  July  3.   1863.     And  we 
l^Ueve  the  next  several  years  will  be 
stve  years  to   expand  brotherhood. 
accept  the  challenge  and  move  for- 
i  peaceful  manner? 

SISTOItlCAI.  CONCERN  OF  THE  WORIJ> 
r08  raZEDOM 

to  move  wisely  ahead,  it  is  import- 
review    history.     There    have    been 
riilestones   on   the   road   to   freedom, 
these  are: 
expressions  concerning  the  human 
f  -om  the  brush  of  Ptah-Hotep  about 
!.    This   expressed  a  code   of   ethl- 
vlor  involving  one  member  of   the 
»n«rolllng    his    own    freedoms    and 
g  the  freedom  of  others, 
expressions  of  freedom  are  given  by 
oC  Hammurabi  about  2000  B.C.     At 
laws  have  been  preserved  from  this 


dec  stve 


expressions  of  Moses  based  on  the 

received  from  God  about  1300  B.C. 

Moses  God  gave  to  humanity  the  di- 

i  or  personal  and  lasting  freedom. 

expressions  of  Draco  about  621  B.C. 

WTJitlngs  saved  the  Athenian  state  from 


expressions  of  Solon  concerning  the 
of  the  Athenian  state.  He 
about  a  compromise  between  the 
the  poor  that  resulted  in  the  un- 
of  the  slaves. 

expressions  of  a  commission  of  10 

called    Decemvirs.     The    estab- 

of  this  code  was  the  first  step  In 

development  of  Roman  law,  which  was 

many  modern  legal  systems. 

expressions  of  Emporer  Justinian  of 

o  reigned  between  527  and  567  AD. 

appointed  a  commission  to  assemble  the 

of  the  empire  produced  since 

)f  Hadrian. 


8.  The  expressions  of  King  John  of  the 
Magna  Carta.  This  document  was  born  on 
the  fields  of  Runnymede  near  the  Thamea 
River. 

9.  The  expressions  of  1607  of  a  number  of 
colonists  In  the  establishment  of  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  America. 

10.  The  expressions  of  the  settlers  of  their 
plan  for  orderly  government.  This  was  writ- 
ten on  the  Mayfloicer  on  May  1 1 ,  1620. 

11.  The  expressions  of  Parliament  to 
Charles  I  In  1628.  Briefly  the  provision 
stated:  "By  the  statute  called  the  great 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  England,  it  is  de- 
clared and  enacted  that  no  freeman  may 
be  taken  or  imprisoned  or  be  disseized  of 
his  free  hold  or  liberties,  or  his  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed  or  exiled  or  In  any  manner 
destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful  Judgment  of  his 
peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

12.  The  expressions  of  freemen  under  the 
leadership  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  who  rebelled 
against  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Royal  Governor 
of  Virginia.  Berkeley  had  boasted  in  1641, 
"There  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  for  a  hundred 
years." 

13.  The  expressions  of  freemen  through 
positive  action  which  has  been  classified  as 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.  A  group  of  brave 
men  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians  dxmiped 
342  chests  of  tea  valued  at  $90,000  in  Boston 
Harbor  In  rebellion  against  taxation  without 
representation. 

14.  The  expressions  of  Patrick  Henry  at  St. 
John's  Church  In  Richmond,  Va.,  on  March 
23,  1775,  when  he  uttered  these  words,  "I 
know  not  what  coiu-se  others  may  take,  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

15.  The  expressions  of  freemen  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

16.  The  expressions  of  freemen  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  10  amendments  should 
always  be  remembered  as  stating  the  Ameri- 
can Bill  of  Rights. 

17.  The  expressions  of  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man  that  developed  as  a  docu- 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution. 

18.  The  expressions  of  the  code  of  Napo- 
leon In  1804.  These  carried  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution. 

PROGRESS    IN    AMERICA 

Ciu-  Fotmdlng  Fathers  established  for  us 
a  system  of  government  that  had  existed 
only  in  the  minds  of  dreamers  and  philoso- 
phers. While  our  civilization  Is  still  young, 
our  Nation,  has  become  a  major  power.  We 
thus  operate  as  a  government  of  law  \n  a 
democratic  society.  The  pioneers  set  them- 
selves on  a  high  course,  and  to  It  they 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor.  They  were  a  religious  group. 
Mr.  Justice  W.  O.  Douglas  describes  these 
pioneers  In  Zorach  v.  Claus<m  In  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "We  are  a  religious  people 
whose  Institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme 
Being." 

The  land  ordinance  of  1785  became  law 
and  provided  for  the  reservation  of  section 
16  in  each  township  In  the  western  lands 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  Two 
years  later,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787, 
provided:  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge, being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." 

While  there  was  serious  discussion  among 
the  delegates,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  remained  silent  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  10th  amendment  has  been 
the  prevailing  reference  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  education  becoming  a  fimctlon  of 
the  States.  With  the  passing  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  used  more  and  more  In 
providing  Federal  moneys  for  education. 

The  constitutional  right  is  now  that  an 
children,  youth,  and  adults  have  the  freedom 


to  attend  public  schools  and  colleges  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  ot  creed.  Each  stu 
dent,  including  the  handicapped,  is  giveB 
the  opportunity  to  learn  fundamental  knowl 
edge  and  skills.  It  then  becomes  the  func" 
tion  of  public  education  to  guide  in  the  de' 
velopment  of  the  abilities,  interests  and 
skills  of  each  student.  ' 

THE    NEED    FOR    ANOTHER    STEP:     BROTHERHOOD 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston  re 
cently  said:  "My  dearly  beloved.  I  know  peo" 
pie  of  all  kinds.  I  never  converted  anyone 
In  my  life  by  what  I  said.  But  I  tell  yon 
this.  I  have  won  the  affection  of  many  people 
by  loving  and  respecting  them  and  by  try- 
Ing  to  live  In  accordance  with  my  own  re 
liglous  beliefs  •  •  •  if  you  want  to  Increase 
and  multiply,  cherish  and  promote  the  piii. 
losophy  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man." 

The  problem  of  integration  Is  still  acute 
and  thus  holding  back  brotherhood.  Profes- 
sor Philip  Hauser  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago  recently  said:  "Unless  the  exodus  of 
white  population  from  the  public  schools 
and  from  the  city  Is  brought  to  a  halt  or 
reversed,  the  question  of  school  Integration 
may  become  shnply  a  theoretical  matter  •  »  • 
For  de  facto  Integration  cannot  be  achieved 
without  white  students."  > 

Rabbi  Jacob  Welnstein  of  Chicago  recog- 
nized the  broad  problem  and  uttered  these 
words  at  Yom  Kippur :  * 

"For  the  sin  of  the  grit  In  ova  voice  and 
the  slur  in  o\ir  eye  when  we  have  spoken  of 
"the  colored"  as  though  we  could  merge  all 
black  folk  Into  one  unseemlji  image. 

"For  the  sin  by  word  of  mouth  In  spread- 
ing as  truth  the  shadiest  rumors,  the  most 
disparaging  Jokes,  the  most  cynical  Judg- 
ments. 

"For  the  sin  of  moving  from  a  neighbor- 
hood because  Negroes  moved  Into  It. 

"For  the  sin  of  paying  the  Negro  less  for 
the  same  labor  performed  by  a  white  man, 
and  charging  him  more  for  the  same  goods 
and  services. 

"For  the  sin  of  believing  that  God  made 
the  black  man  Inferior  to  the  white  man 
and  Intended  to  keep  him  so. 

"For  the  sin  of  aiding  and  abetting  seg- 
regated schooling  and  thus  changing  the 
locks  on  the  doors  of  the  one  place  where 
the  Negro  might  find  the  means  to  redeem 
himself  from  the  handicaps  of  his  primitive 
origins  and  his  slavery. 

"For  the  sin  which  we  have  sinned  In 
standing  idly  by  while  the  blood  of  our  black 
brother  Is  shed,  in  wiping  our  hands  clean 
because  someone  else  pulled  the  lynch  rope, 
fired  the  gun,  cracked  the  skuU,  threw  the 
dynamite. 

"For  all  these  since,  O  God  of  forgiveness, 
bear  with  us,  pardon  and  forgive  us." 

A     STEP    rCHtWARO     VIA     JTTDEO-CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERHOOD 

Because  Integration,  or  the  lack  of  It, 
makes  our  beloved  Nation  a  divided  human- 
ity, let's  resolve  to  place  only  love  In  our 
hearts  for  all  mankind.  As  Mrs.  John  R. 
Wolfe  of  Andover-Newton  Theological  School 
said:  "It  will  require  being  informed  about 
such  books  concerning  himian  cancers  as, 
•Behind  the  Cotton  Curtain,'  as  ably  written 
by  Charles  Remsberg,  but  with  malice  toward 
none." 

With  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all 
sections  of  the  world  crying  for  peace  and 
world  understanding,  now  Is  the  time  to 
outline  a  program  to  achieve  some  of  these 
goals.     While   the   Bible   teaches   that  man 


» Philip  Hauser,  "Integration  In  a  Free 
Pluralistic  Society"  (excerpt  from  report  of 
the  advisory  panel  on  Integration  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Presented  to  Chicago  Board  of 
Education:   Chicago,  1964),  p.  1. 

•American  Federation  of  Teachers,  "Rep- 
resenting Today's  Teachers"  (American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers:  Chicago,  1964),  p.  97. 
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««t  create  a   perfect  society,   and   that 
'twill  P««l^*  '^'^  increase  in  the  world 
«tu  Jesus   returns,    yet    we  should   avoid 
rS-nothing  atUtude  and  thu.  outline  . 
LiSve  program.     This  program  should  b* 
Kfut  «o?ind  the  doctrine  of  one  blood, 
pjauv  the  principle  of  one  blood  la  as  old 
^  Bible  because   It   U   taught  In  thU 
SLwBook    but  man  has  yet  to  recognize 
ihi.  slmlflcance    because    he    neglects    thU 
Jr^osoDhy.    This  is  probably  caused  by  con- 
Son   among    theologians    concerning    the 
Llatlonship  of  brotherhood. 

The  Bible  teaches  brotherhood  but  points 
n«t  the  difference  between  sons  of  God  by 
fftetlon  and  by  adoption.  All  peoples  are 
mtbe  classification  of  sons  of  God  by  crea- 
tion, but  only  those  who  accept  Christ  are 
gons  of  God  by  adoption. 

^le  sons  of  God  by  creation  U  the  principle 
where  one  blood  begins.  This  is  the  type 
of  equality  that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
of  when  he  proposed  that  all  men  are  bom 
equal  This  Is  the  place  where  we  must 
kLui  explaining  the  concept  of  one  blood 
to  the  entire  world  and  thus  promote 
brotherhood.  As  we  advance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  philosophy  of  one  blood,  the 
concepts  are  buUt  socially,  morally.  legaUy. 
and  religiously. 

Rev.  Gerald  L.  Stover,  famed  Baptist  leader. 
In  reviewing  the  principle  of  one  blood,  eays: 
"It  simply  means  that  all  men  of  the  earth 
are  descended  from  one  origin  or  stock.  No 
matter  what  their  color,  their  language  or 
features,  all  are  derived  of  a  common  parent. 
Thia  means  that  the  variety  seen  in  com- 
plexion, etc.  mvist  be  traced  to  some  cauaea 
other  than  one  which  would  affirm  that 
Ood  created  the  races  Individually  or  singly. 
There  \b  no  exldence  of  this.  All  have  a 
common  ancestry.  It  foUows  then  that  no 
one  nation  can  claim  superiority  or  pre- 
eminence over  another  on  the  ground  of 
blood.  No  one  race  has  a  right  to  enalav* 
another,  oppress  another  on  accoimt  of  racial 
differences." 

The  philosophy  of  Thomas  F.  Gosset*  fits 
here:  "As  Irishmen,  Germans,  Jews,  Italians, 
Chinese,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Poles,  Hungar- 
Uds,  Latin  Americans,  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
other  ethnic  mlnorltiee  have  found  success 
in  the  areas  of  politics,  science  and  the  arts, 
they  have  to  some  extent  elevated  the  status 
of  their  ethnic  groups  along  with  them. 
In  addition,  they  have  served  as  Implicit  re- 
futations of  the  whole  doctrine  of  racism." 

President  Johnson,  speaking  at  the  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Seminar  on  March  25,  1864 
issued  the  challenge:  "Let  the  acts  of  every- 
one, In  government  and  out,  let  all  tliat  w« 
do  proclaim  that  righteousness  does  exalt  the 
Nation." 

Finally,  by  placing  brotherhood  via  one 
blood  In  our  hearts  and  by  accepting  the 
philosophy  of  the  United  Nations  that  "war 
begins  In  the  minds  of  the  people,"  we  may 
plan  for  racial  peace  and  progress.  We  must 
accept  the  challenge. 


Dr.  Roy  F.  Ray  Inaagurated  President  of 
Friends  University 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Friends 

University  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  which  ts  In 

my  congressional   district,  inaugtirated 

Dr.  Roy  P.  Ray,  a  distinguished  educa- 


tor, as  Ita  ninth  president  on  October 

15.  1965. 

We  In  Kansas  are  proud  of  the  impor- 
tant contributions  being  made  by  the 
church-related  private  liberal  arts  col- 
leges of  our  State.  Friends  University  Is 
a  shining  light  in  the  educational  serv- 
ice which  It  is  rendering  the  ccmununlty. 
State,  and  Nation.  It  has  served  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  world  since  1898. 
Its  alumni  totals  almost  6.000,  and  more 
than  700  students  are  on  the  campus  this 

Dr.  Ray's  formal  inauguration  signals 
a  time  of  examination  and  appraical  of 
the  university's  present  and  future  goals; 
but  while  self -study  is  imderway  the  uni- 
versity moves  forward  in  fulfilling  its 
educational  and  spiritual  responsibilities 
to  its  students.  _  , 

Dr.  Ray  Joined  the  Friends  University 
faculty  in  1960  as  a  teacher  in  its  depart- 
ment of  philosophy.  In  1964  he  was 
named  interim  president.  He  Is  an  or- 
dained minister  and  has  held  pastorates 
In  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Dr.  Ray  was 
organizing  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Presby- 
terian Church  In  Haysvllle,  Kans.  He 
also  has  been  active  In  civic  affairs  in 
Haysvllle  and  Wichita. 

Dr.  Ray's  dedication  to  education  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  college  leveL 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  board 
of  Campus  High  School  In  Haysvllle. 

He  graduated  from  Bethany,  Okla., 
Nazarene  College  with  bachelor's  degrees 
in  history  and  religion  and  he  earned  his 
bsMJhelor  of  divinity  degree  and  doctor  of 
theology  degree  from  Central  Baptist 
Seminary  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

As  increasing  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  problems  of  higher  education  in 
our  Nation,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  such  private  colleges  as 
Friends  University  in  Wichita,  Kans.. 
and  to  the  work  of  members  of  the  boards 
of  directors,  and  to  the  dedication  and 
leadership  of  college  presidents  such  as 
Dr.  Roy  F.  Ray  who  are  performing  a 
vital  service  for  America. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Bea- 
con, entitled  the  "Future  of  Friends." 
FoTUBX  or  Fbienss 
Friends  University  officially  gained  its 
ninth  president  this  week.  Dr.  Roy  P.  Ray 
was  inaugurated  Friday. 

We  Join  In  vrtshlng  him  well.  Dr.  R»y 
deserves  the  support  of  all  o*  ua. 

Friends  University  is  important  to  the  com- 
munity. It  can  play  a  unique  role  in  modem 
higher  education.  In  this  day  of  big  schot^ 
and  of  specialization,  the  church-related 
private  liberal  arts  ooUege  or  xmiverslty  o< 
modest  size  offers  a  welcome  diversity,  a  dif- 
ference of  approach.  For  some,  not  all,  stu- 
dents such  a  school  is  Ideal. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Friends  should  be 
static  or  remain  small  for  smallness"  sake. 
And  it  is  obviously  not  going  to  under  I*. 
Ray.  He  Is  full  of  plans  and  ambitions  for 
Friends. 

This  really  Is  a  time  ot  transition  for  the 
university.  Studies  are  \inderway  now  to 
determine  how  Friends  should  move.  "We're 
trying  to  define  ovir  role  for  the  future,"  Dr. 
Bay  puts  it.  ^       ^      T^ 

But  it  does  appear  likely  that  tmder  ur. 
Bay  there  will  be  an  emphasis  on  qviallty 
education,  some  guided  growth,  a  building 
program,  an  attempt  to  get  a  broader,  man 


representative  student  body,  and  a  hard.  Im- 
aginative look  at  such  basics  as  the  curri- 
culum and  the  calendar. 

All  of  which  should  make  for  an  air  of 
excitement  and  anticipation  at  Friends.  The 
community  should  reflect  It. 

Dr.  Bay's  administration  Is  off  to  an 
auspicious  start. 


Toward  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NrW   JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.October22.196S 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  has  forged  a  historic  record  of 
accomplishment  and  progress  beyond 
any  session  In  our  Nation's  proud  history. 
The  Democratic  team — combining  the 
vigorous  and  forward-looking  leadership 
of  President  Johnson,  Vice  President 
HxjMPHRiT,  and  the  able  members  of  the 
executive  branch  with  the  brilliant  and 
ttreless  efTorts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate— has  carried  forward 
the  programs  and  policies  that  received 
such  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confi- 
dence from  the  American  people  last 
November. 

Working  together  to  advance  the  well- 
bieng  of  all  Americans,  we  have  made 
significant  progress  toward  achievement 
of  the  Great  Society,  begun  llttie  more 
than  4  years  ago  in  the  New  Frontier  pro- 
posals of  our  late  beloved  President  John 
F.  Keimedy. 

President  Johnson  outlined  the  scope 
of  the  Great  Society  program  in  his  re- 
marks at  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
May  22, 1964: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  three 
places  where  we  begin  to  build  the  Great 
Society— in  our  cities.  In  our  countryside,  in 
our  classrooms.  The  Great  Society  U  not 
a  safe  harbor,  a  resting  place,  a  final  objec- 
tive, a  finished  work.  It  Is  a  chaUenge  con- 
stantly renewed,  beckoning  us  toward  a  des- 
tiny where  the  meaning  of  our  Uvee  matchM 
the  marvelOAis  products  of  our  labor. 

The  89th  Congress  has  moved  forward 
on  dozens  of  Important  fronts  toward 
the  achievement  of  these  far-reaching 
objectives  to  help  bring  about  a  better 
life  for  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life. 
As  we  adjourn  after  more  than  some  10 
months  of  Intensive  legislative  effort,  it 
Is  important  that  we  review  our  prog- 
ress : 

First,  In  broad  terms  of  the  state  of 
our  national  economy,  our  defense  pos-  v 
ture  in  a  troubled  world,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  our  international  commitments 
in  our  relationships  with  other  nations; 
and  second,  in  terms  of  the  specific  leg- 
islative accomplishments  that  have  been 
enacted  Into  law,  many  of  them  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  patient  consideration, 
tireless  effort,  and  review  by  the  Con- 


gress. 


TH«  NATIOWAt  ■CX>NOMT 


We  are  enjoying  the  most  prosperous 
period  In  our  long  history.    The  current 


i* 
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economic  upswing  has  now  continued  for 

Unemployment  has  been  re- 

to  4.4  percent^-September  1965 — 

rate  in  8  years.    Our  economy 

at  an  unprecedented  7.9  per- 

;  ate,  based  on  the  first  half  of  1965. 

wages  are  at  an  alltime  high. 

profits  after  taxes  are  at  record 

Industrial  production  continues 
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gross  national  product  is  exceed- 
most  optimistic  predictions  of  a 
igo.    Living  costs  have  continued 
Excise  tax  reductions  voted  by 
this  year  have  brought  new 
power  to   every  household, 
can  families  are  now  enjoying  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  history 
We  can  take  pride  in  the 
advances  of  our  society,  which 
possible  the  tremendous  progress 
making  in  other  important  areas 
national  life, 
yet  remains  to  be  done.    We  are 
complacent  or  satisfied  with  these 
gains.    Poverty  still  stalks  the 
millions  of  our  citizens.    Crime 
jpvenlle  delinquency  still  afflict  our 
Housing  needs,  water  pollution, 
and  educational   prob- 
stlll  unresolved.    Our  nonwhite 
have    not   yet   fully    achieved 
of  opportunity.    While  we  have 
great   progress   toward    meeting 
challenges,  we  still  have  much  to 
to  achieve  the  reality  of  the 
Society. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

basic  policy  of  defense  in  this  cru- 

of  world  turmoil  has  been 

The  primary  purpose  of  our 

for  achievement  of  world  peace 

strength — to  fulfill  our  commit- 

to  free  nations ;  to  deter  any  gen- 

■ — nuclear  or  conventional;   to 

all  possible  aggressors  that  any 

ictlon  would  be  futile;  to  assiu-e 

for  diplomatic  settlement  of 

through  the  full  utilization  of 

Uilited  Nations;  and  to  work  for  an 

the  arms  race  through  enforce- 

d  sarmament  agreements. 

lave  continued  the  policy  of  bal- 

rallitary  strength,  utilizing  both 

and  conventional  weapons.    We 

i^aproved  the  management  and  effi- 

of   our  Defense   Establishment, 

many  billions  of  dollars.    We  have 

needed  increases  In  the  military 

si^hedule,    to    make    certain    that 

personnel  Is  available  to  serve  in 

effort.    We  have  increased 

scope  and  extent  of  our  military 

' — in  the  air,  on  the  ground,  and 


defense 


FOREIGN   POLICT 


We  lave  continued  our  positive  poli- 
cies in  dealings  with  other  nations.  Cas- 
tro's C  iba  has  been  increasingly  Isolated 
and  h£  s  become  more  dependent  on  So- 
viet eonomlc  support.  Cuban  refugees 
have  b  ;en  welcomed  to  our  shores.  0\xr 
basic  mmlgratlon  policies  have  been 
modifi<  d  to  eliminate  the  discriminatory 
nation  il  origins  quota  system.  We  have 
reafBnied  oiu-  commitment  to  the  free 
govern  nent  of  South  Vietnam  by  in- 
crease<  military  efforts  to  resist  con- 
tinued aggression  from  the  north.  We 
have  tevltalized  our  foreign  assistance 


programs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  encour- 
aging social  and  economic  reforms  In  the 
recipient  countries.  We  have  strength- 
ened and  expanded  the  Peace  Corps.  We 
have  worked  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  in  helping  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  promote  international  co- 
operation. 

MAJOR   LEGISLATION   ENACTED 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the 
House  adopted  an  important  series  of 
procedural  reforms  in  the  House  rules 
to  expedite  the  consideration  of  major 
bills  and  to  provide  for  more  democratic 
procedures.  Our  subsequent  legislative 
achievements  in  the  domestic  area  have 
been  spectacular.  A  list  of  the  major 
bills  enacted  by  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  follows: 

Medicare  and  social  security  amend- 
ments: Provides  hospitalization,  surgi- 
cal, and  nursing  home  care  for  persons  85 
years  and  older,  financed  through  the 
social  security  system:  increases  social 
secxirity  benefits,  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1965,  and  makes  other  liberalizing 
changes  in  social  security  law. 

Elementary-secondary  education :  Pro- 
vides Federal  grant  program  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  un- 
der local  control,  with  bulk  of  aid  for 
school  districts  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  families. 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  excise 
tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various 
consiuner  items  such  as  appliances,  tele- 
phone service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  elim- 
inates most  Federal  excises  by  1969. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  cur- 
rent urban  renewal,  public  housing  pro- 
grams, extends  FHA  loan  Insurance 
program,  encourages  urban  planning  and 
beautification  in  housing;  provides  new 
rent  supplement  prc^ram  for  certain 
low-  and  moderate -income  families. 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machin- 
ery for  guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all 
citizens  by  prohibiting  poll  taxes,  literacy 
tests;  provides  for  Federal  registrars  in 
States  where  less  than  50  percent  of 
potential  voters  are  registered  or  voted. 
Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment: Provides  expanded  program  of 
grants  and  loans  to  communities  for  pub- 
lic works,  development  facilities,  and 
other  projects  intended  to  aid  economic- 
ally depressed  areas. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expands 
water  pollution  control  program,  grants 
for  waste  treatment  plant  construction; 
strengthens  Federal  enforcement  author- 
ity to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  streams. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level 
department  to  administer  programs  af- 
fecting the  70  percent  of  our  population 
that  now  resides  In  metropolitan  areas. 
Omnibus  farm  program:  Improves 
and  extends  feed  grain,  wheat,  dairy  and 
cotton  programs,  encourages  cropland 
retirement,  bolsters  farm  income. 

Immigration  Act  Amendements: 
Abolishes  discriminatory  national  origins 
quota  system  over  3 -year  period;  estab- 
lishes a  170,000  annual  limit  on  immi- 
grants, special  preferences  given  to  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens. 
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Appalachian  regional  development- 
Authorizes  comprehensive  State-Federal 
program  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  economically  depressed,  11-staJ* 
Appalachian  r^ion. 

Manpower  development  and  training- 
Extends  and  expands  manpower  training 
program  to  assist  unemployed  in  learn- 
ing new  skills  to  qualify  them  for  better 
jobs. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  expand- 
ed 5-year  program  to  assist  colleges  and 
imiversities  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities; provides  student  loan  and 
scholarship  to  aid  needy  students. 

Economic  opportunity  program:  In- 
creases authorization  for  antipoverty 
program,  makes  other  improvements  In 
the  operation  of  various  parts  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Military  pay  increase:  Provides  an 
average  10.4-percent  pay  increase  for 
some  4.2  million  vmiformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  effective  September  i, 
1965 — 2.7  million  on  active  duty.  1  mil- 
lion reservists.  500,000  retired. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
3 -year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  plan 
and  develop  a  series  of  regional  medical 
programs  to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke. 

Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  assist  and  foster  broad  cul- 
tural programs  in  art,  music,  films,  bal- 
let, and  so  forth. 

Health  professions  education :  Extends 
and  expands  program  of  construction 
grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  other 
similar  educational  Institutions;  estab- 
lishes new  program  of  scholarship  grants 
for  needy  students,  increases  student 
loan  program. 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
establish  procedure  to  permit  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  become  Acting  President  If  the 
President  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties; 
provides  for  filling  the  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President. 

Congressional  organization:  Created  a 
joint  committee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  improve  and 
streamline  the  work  of  Congress. 

Health  research  facilities:  Provides  for 
extension  of  program  to  construct  health 
research  facilities ;  establishes  three  new 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  administer  ex- 
panded programs  In  this  area. 

Comunlty  health  services:  Extends 
programs  for  public  health  services  pro- 
viding vaccinations.  Immunization,  other 
preventive  treatment  of  diseases,  migrant 
health  clinics,  and  grants  to  States  for 
general  health  services. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
Initial  staflQng  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  commimlty  mental  health  centers. 
Drug  controls:  Expands  Federal  con- 
trol over  certain  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  to  reduce  the  Illegal  use  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  that  affect  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Older  Americans:  Establishes  new 
Administration  on  Aging  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  programs  to  assist  the  aged. 


Tuvenlle  delinquency:  Extends  present 

«  to  assist  comunlties  in  the  develop- 

«pnt  of  new  programs  to  prevent  or  con- 

^  juvenile    deUnquency    and    youth 


^ater  resources  development:  Extends 
and  broadens  research  program  of  con- 
wrting  saline  water;  another  new  law 
Sdes  grants  to  States  for  the  cordi- 
nation  of  water  resources  planning  and 
development;  another  new  law  estab- 
lishes a  grant  prc^ram  to  assist  in  de- 
TClopment  of  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities  in  rural  areas;  a  sep- 
arate program  was  authorized  to  plan 
a  water  supply  system  for  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  coimtry. 

Air  pollution:  Establishes  machinery 
for  controlling  motor  vehicle  air  pollu- 
tants, accelerates  air  pollution  research 
program,  creates  new  program  to  find 
methods  of  disposing  of  solid  wastes. 

Highway  beautification:  Provides  for 
gradual  control  over  billboards,  signs, 
and  so  forth,  along  Federal-aided  high- 
ways of  the  Interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems; offers  Incentive  grants  for  im- 
provement of  scenic  areas  along  such 
highways. 

Federal  pay:  Provides  salary  Increase 
for  Federal  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees, attempting  to  achieve  more 
equitable  relationship  with  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  private  industry;  makes  other 
fringe  benefits  in  pay  and  overtime 
allowances. 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes 
3-year  progarm  of  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  development  of 
high-speed  Intercity  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

State  technical  srevlces:  Establishes 
new  3 -year  program  of  Pederal-State- 
local-technlcal  cooperation  to  provide 
technical  service  centers  to  disseminate 
findings  of  scientific  and  technological 
Importance  to  commerce  and  Industry, 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
Tides  for  cost-of-living  Increases  In  an- 
nuities to  retired  employees  of  Federal 
Government. 

Vocational  training:  Expands  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  to  aid  dis- 
abled persons;  another  new  program  pro- 
vides Federal  loan  Insurance  to  high 
school  graduates  to  finance  tuition  at 
business,  trade,  technical,  and  other  vo- 
cational schools. 

This  truly  remarkable  record  of  ac- 
cwnplishment  has  been  achieved  despite 
the  traditional  tactics  of  harassment  and 
obstructionism  of  the  Republican  minor- 
ity. We  of  the  Democratic  majority  have 
acted  decisively  and  responsibly  to  carry 
out  the  overwhelming  mandate  of  the 
American  voters  last  November.  We 
have  fulfilled  our  campaign  pledges.  We 
have  kept  faith  with  the  people  of  our 
Nation  who  believe  in  continued  progress 
In  the  1960's,  in  continued  economic 
growth  and  development  of  America's 
great  potential,  and  In  continued 
strength  and  resolve  In  our  ddTense  and 
International  policies  to  achieve  world 
peace. 


VA  Hospital,  Sak  Lake  City,  Utah 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   FEHNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Sep- 
tember 24,  disciplinary  action  was  rec- 
ommended Internally  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  regard  to  the  irreg- 
idarities  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital,  Salt  Lake  City.    The  "recom- 


mended action"  is  that  suggested  by  the 
Investigating  Unit  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  proposed  action  Is 
that  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  What  final  ac- 
tion was  taken,  I  have  not  been  advised. 

Both  proposals  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
mild,  and  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
present  hospital  director  and  the  former 
assistant  hospital  director,  now  serving 
at  another  station,  who  deny  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  activities  at  the  Salt  Lake 
City  hospital,  are  not  reprimanded  or 
counseled. 

The  recommendations  follow : 


Report  of  Investigation  Ri  Alleged  Ibmgtjlaeities.  VA  Hospitai..  Salt  Lake  Citt, 

(DOCKET  No.  66-31) 


Utah 


RECOMMENDEO    ACTION 

Reprimanding  or  admonishing  Dr.  — ■ 

(former  lioepltal  director)  Dr. (chief 

of  medical  service)  Dr. (assistant  chief 

of  medical  service)  Dr. (acting  chief. 

surgical  service)  Dr. (chief,  radiology 

service)  Dr. (assistant  chief,  radiology 


PROPOSED    ACTION 


service)    X-ray  technicians 


,    piTitTTni.i    house    supervisor 


EKQ     technician 


senior  bacteriologist 


',  microbiologist 


Former  Director,  VAH,  Salt  Lake  City,  will 
be  counseled. 

Drs. and ,  chief  and  assistant 

chief  of  medical  service,  respectively,  wlU  be 
counsele<L 

. senior   bacteriologist,   and  

microbiologist.  wlU  be  repremanded.  Action 
wUl  be  initiated  to  correct  their  time  and 
attendance  records. 

Dr.  ,  acting  chief,  surgical  service. 


biological     laboratory     technician 

,  and plumber. 

Correcting  time  and  attendance  records  of 
senior  bacteriologist .  and  microbiolo- 
gist. 


wUl  be  coim- 


EKG  technician.  wlU  be 


Recovering  fees  deposited  to  Gastro- 
enterology and  Pulmonary  Disease  Funds  for 
services  provided  inellgibles  at  VAH.  Salt 
Lake  City. 


Assuring  that  only  persons  eligible  under 
VA  regulations  are  treated  at  the  VAH. 


wlU  be  reprimanded. 
Laboratory  technician 

seled. 
,  supervisor,  VA  animal  house,  wlU 

be  reprimanded. 

,  engineering  division,  will  be  coun- 
seled. 

X-ray  technicians 

and 

counseled. 

Dr. .  assistant  chief,  radiology  serv- 
ice wUl  be  admonished. 

,  chief  X-ray  technician,  will  be  ad- 
monished. 

Dr. .  chief,  radiology  service  will  be 

reprimanded. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  such  moneys  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
VA. 

Any  attempt  made  to  recover  theee  funds 
would  seriously  Jeopardize  relationship  with 
the  Utah  School  of  Medicine.  Accordingly, 
It  iB  beUeved  no  attempt  shovild  be  made  to 
recover  them. 

Action  has  already  been  Initiated  to  assure 
that  <Hily  pereons  eligible  under  VA  regula- 
tions are  treated  at  Salt  Lake  City  Hospital. 


Man  of  Bronze  in  Hit  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
no  new  experience  early  this  week  to  view 
the  casting  In  bronze  of  our  Chairman 
L.  Mkndkl  Rivers  at  the  Intersection  of 
Dorchester  and  Rivers  Avenues  In  Nwili 
Charleston.  S.C. 

To  many  of  us,  Mkndkl  has  appeared 
as  a  man  of  iran  for  yean,  but  portica- 
larly  this  year  on  his  assumi>tloii  of  iba 


chairmanship  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  With  his  drive  and  leader- 
ship, we  have  forged  a  revitalized  armed 
service  pay  structure,  a  fair  and  equitable 
shipbuilding  and  repairs  program,  a  new 
voice  of  the  Congress  respecting  the  clos- 
ing or  modification  of  military  bases. 
But  more  than  these  tangible  evidences 
of  courage,  the  chairman  has  pioneered 
a  new  spirit  of  support  of  our  armed 
services  by  the  Congress,  which  in  time 
can  only  be  reciprocated  by  a  resurgence 
of  the  finest  defense  structure  known  to 
the  free  world. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Paul  Nitze; 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Stephen  Alles; 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Harold 
Brown;  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Cyrus  Vance;  and  Director  of  Central 


.1^ 
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Intelligence,  Adm.  William  Raybum,  a 
host  of  congressional  colleagues  and 
man: '  other  distinguished  military  lead- 
ers \rere  present  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion. 

Tt  e  mayor  of  Charleston,  the  Honor- 
able J.  Palmer  Gaillard,  Jr.,  reflected  the 
attltiide  of  thousands  of  South  Caro- 
linia:  is  at  the  ceremony  as  follows : 

As  we  all  know  Charleston  is  the  modern 
city  ^  here  the  Cooper  and  the  Mendel  Rivers 
Join    o  form  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

It  i  t  appropriate  that  we  meet  in  this  place 
and  1 1  this  manner  to  do  honor  to  our  Con- 
gress] lan. 

Thi  office  that  he  holds  in  the  Congress  is 
Indee  1  a  powerfiil  one.  and  that  power  could 
not  I  e  more  properly  placed  than  in  his 
handi .  That  he  commands  the  respect  of 
the  >  ation,  and  particularly  of  its  military 
migh1 ,  Lb  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  our 
milltf  ry  leaders  here  today. 

Ss  lead«-8hlp  in  Congress  has  manifested 
Itself  In  the  establishment  of  the  greatest 
and  E  io6t  modem  military  might  In  the  his- 
tory <  f  our  country.  The  tremendoiis  mili- 
tary nxtallations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished m  this  congressional  district,  and  par- 
tlcula-ly  in  this  area,  give  testimony  of  his 
inters  !t,  his  concern,  and  his  love  for  all 
of  us. 

Thi  3Ughout  the  Nation,  military  Installa- 
tions have  been  established  by  his  leader- 
ship, md  under  his  direction.  There  is  no 
persoi  L,  civilian  or  military,  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  defense  of  this  country 
that  I  loes  not  recognize  the  greatest  single 
persoi  ,  Indeed  the  key  figure  in  our  defense, 

to  be    llXIfDEI.  RiVEBS. 

The  le  things  are  all  well  known,  and  it  is 
Tinnec  essary  for  me  to  recoimt  the  tremen- 
dous ]  ower,  and  leadership  that  the  image  of 
MiNDi  I.  Rivers  casts  over  the  entire  Nation, 
If  not  the  world. 

l«t  me  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  that 
la  SOD  etlmes  overlooked,  but  which  I  have 
alwayi  felt  Is  perhaps  more  important  than 
than  111  of  these  things  mentioned.  That 
la  tb(  tremendous  inner  strength  within 
our  Blilltary  Establishment— an  inner 
Btreng  tta  which  has  been  generated  by  the 
persoi  aUty  of  Mendel  Rivets.  It  is  an  in- 
ner Bt!  ength  which  begets  and  produces  such 
old-fa  italoned  Ideas  as  patriotism,  honor, 
duty,  md  above  all  else,  pride  and  loyalty  to 
bis  C01  mtry. 

Mek  dk.  Rivers  from  his  early  youth,  al- 
ways fave  of  himself.  He  loved  the  little 
man.  He  was  friend  of  the  cwdinary  fel- 
low. Be  loved  him  and  was  so  concerned 
of  his  life  and  well-being,  that  he  was  col- 
lective ty  loved  back,  and  he  became  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  hearts,  of  the  people  of 
this  c(  mmunlty  at  a  very  early  age,  the  sym- 
bol of  their  hopes  and  their  dreams  and  their 
ambit  ons.  They  knew  that  in  him  they  had 
a  true  friend.  They  sensed  In  the  very  be- 
ginnlr  g  that  it  was  them  that  he  was  in- 
terest* d  In.  That  he  was  no  phony;  that.  In 
fact.  1 ;  was  In  this  advancement  and  their 
well  bsing,  that  he  was  Interested. 

Wh«  Q  lie  first  ran  few  Congress,  over  what 
appeal  ed  to  be  unsurmountable  odds — these 
people  who  knew  Mendel  Rivixs,  turned  out 
at  the  ballot  boxes  and  overwhelmingly  put 
him  li.  oOlce.  He  did  not  disappoint  them. 
He  ha  ,  from  the  date  he  entered  the  Con- 
gress, )een  recognized,  as  the  friend,  and  the 
champ  Ion,  of  the  Interest  of  the  ordinary 
Amerii  an,  and  he  has  symbolized  all  of  the 
things  which  they  love,  and  respect  as  a 
leader 

This  monument  which  we  unveil  today 
is  a  t  mgible  symbol  of  ovir  1  ove  and  re- 
spect :  or  the  man  that  we  honor  today.  It 
Is  a  ti  nglble  symbol,  of  his  efforts  and  his 
leaden  hip,  particiularly  in  behalf  of  the  rank 
and  fll  s  of  all  of  the  men  and  women  in  our 
mlllta]  y  services. 
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The  recent  pay  raise  for  our  servicemen 
came  about  by  the  efTorts  of  Mendel  Rivers. 
It  was  his  idea.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
administration  leadership.  It  could  not 
have  passed,  except  that  the  spirit  and 
the  concern  of  Mendel  Rivers,  so  infected 
and  captured  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues  in  Congress,  that  through  his 
leadership  it  became  a  reality. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  money,  which  was 
made  available  to  each  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  which  is  important.  It  is  the  fact 
that  by  his  efforts,  each  of  them  knew  that 
In  him,  they  had  a  friend,  and  that  that 
friendship  could  be  converted  into  the  na- 
tional policy  of  their  country. 

It  gave  them  a  pride  in  their  work.  It 
gave  them  a  feeling  of  being  appreciated.  It 
gave  them  a  feeling  of  being  wanted.  It  gen- 
erated In  them,  the  knowledge  that  whether 
they  were  in  a  foxhole  in  Vietnam,  aboard 
a  Polaris  submarine,  or  engaged  in  another 
Job  of  the  service,  that  their  love  of  their 
country,  and  their  patriotism  and  their 
loyalty,  found  expression,  and  found  recogni- 
tion, in  the  Halls  of  Congress  of  their  Nation. 

It  Is  these  intangibles,  generated  by  the 
personality  of  Mendel  Rivers  vrlthin  the 
hearts  of  thousands,  all  over  the  globe,  which 
is  the  true  monument  that  will  live  In  the 
minds  of  Americans,  that  we  really  and  ap- 
iwoprlately  dedicate  here  today. 

He  Is  a  great  man.  He  is  a  great  leader, 
and  he  is  both,  because  he  has  not  changed. 
He  knows,  that  the  strength  of  America  lies 
In  the  people  who  do  Its  work,  fight  Its 
battles,  give  Its  country  the  inner  moral 
strength,  and  the  military  might  to  defend 
those  strengths  against  all  enemies. 


Rolling  on  High-Speed  Rails 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  day  Is  coming  when  rail 
passengers  In  this  coimtry  will  be  able 
to  stand  and  move  about  comfortably  as 
a  train  rolls  along  at  150  miles  per  hour. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Philadelphia 
Inqxilrer  quoted  President  Johnson,  in 
signing  the  High-Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act,  as  saying : 

We  have  airplanes  that  fly  three  times  the 
speed  of  soimd,  we  have  television  cameras 
orbiting  Mars.  But  we  have  the  same  tired. 
Inadequate  mass  transportation  between  our 
towns  and  cities  that  we  had  30  years  ago. 

The  editorial,  which  commends  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  for  taking 
the  steps  toward  the  day  when  this  coun- 
try will  have  supertrains,  is  typical  of 
many  throughout  the  country.  Under 
previous  consent,  I  insert  it  In  the 
Recoro  : 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Inquirer, 
I  Oct.  3,  1965] 

Rolling  on  High-Speed  Raiia 

President  Johnson,  in  signing  the  t90-mil- 
llon  High-Speed  Grovmd  Transportation  Act, 
pointed  precisely  to  the  20th-century  Irony 
that  makes  It  essential : 

"W©  liave  airplanes  that  fiy  three  times  the 
■peed  of  sound,  we  have  television  cameras 
orbiting  Mars.    But  we  have  the  same  tired. 


Inadequate  mass  transportation  between  our 
towns  and  cities  that  we  had  30  years  aen" 

Stuart  T.  Saunders,  Pennsylvania  Ral^oao 
chairman,  spoke  for  many— particularly  in 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  United  StetM 
m  which  the  high-speed  rail  experiments  win 
be  starting  within  a  year — when  he  re 
sponded.  "It  is  excitng  to  think  of  the  no 
tential  benefits  for  the  Nation's  transpom' 
tlon"  system  that  can  stem  from  the  sIpti 
ing  of  this  bill."  ^"' 

Critics  may  wish  that  the  railroad  Indus 
try  itself  has  been  able  to  effect  the  changes 
for  the  faster,  more  convenient  service  that 
may  now  take  place— but  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  rails  have  been  under  such  severe  com 
petitive  pressure  that  U.S.  help  was  inevlt 
able. 

Initial  plans  for  the  electric,  self-propelled 
cars  on  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  gas-tur- 
bine cars  on  the  New  Haven,  call  for  speeds 
up  to  125  miles  an  hour.  Given  track 
bridge  and  electrical  system  Improvements 
passengers  may  be  able  to  stand  up  and  move 
around  comfortably  even  at  speeds  up  to  iso 
miles  per  hour. 

We  hope  the  supertrains  will  be  well  pat- 
ronized from  the  outset,  for  this  transporta- 
tion gain  should  be  able  to  pay  its  way  and 
"box  office"  will  be  a  large  factor  in  gaging 
success.  The  result  of  a  failure,  on  the  air- 
lanes  and  highways.  Is  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. 


Aberdeen  Post  OfiBce:  65  Years  of  Growdi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
post  offices  are  people.  The  Aberdeen, 
Md.,  post  office  recently  noted  its  65th 
year  of  service  to  the  community.  It 
started  out  in  a  general  store  at  the  turn 
of  the  century;  grew  with  the  opening 
of  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground;  and  now 
serves  a  thriving  community  in  north- 
east Maryland. 

I  am  delighted  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  story  of  the  de- 
voted postal  service  men  and  women  who 
served  in  it.  This  human  and  excellent 
sketch  of  the  post  office — ^too  often 
thought  of  as  an  institution—was  writ- 
ten by  Eileen  Burke  and  Charlotte  Cro- 
nin  for  the  Harford  Democrat: 
Aberdeen  Post  Omci:  65  Yeabs  of  Growth 
(By  Eileen  Burke  and  Charlotte  Cronin) 

Now  that  the  plaster  dust  has  been  swept 
away  and  the  last  brush  strokes  of  blue 
and  pale  green  paint  applied,  the  residents 
of  Aberdeen  possess  a  poet  office  which  is 
double  its  original  size. 

The  building  has  new  Ughtlng  and  heat- 
ing equipment,  air  conditioning,  and  ex- 
panded loading  and  unloading  facilities,  and 
a  remodeled  lobby  as  well  as  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint. 

The  front  entrance  has  been  supple- 
mented with  a  side  entrance  with  steps  on 
the  Inside  where  they  wont  get  slippery 
during  bad  weather. 

During  the  14  months  since  the  construc- 
tion project  began  In  Jtme  1964,  workmen 
were  in  the  building  almost  every  day. 
Aberdeen  Postmaster  William  Michael  esti- 
mates that  at  times  there  were  many  as  60 
workmen  in  the  building  at  one  time.  How- 
ever, he  said  the  average  was  about  five  a 
day. 
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Mr  Michael  said  the  post  office  employees 
V,  rt  to  make  some  adjustments  every  day 
Trine  the  renovation.    But.  he  added,  "the 

trons  were  probably  more  inconvenienced 
Son  we  were,"  particularly  from  Pebruary 
tnMay  when  the  post  office  operated  out  of 

cubbyhole  in  the  corner  that  was  Just  big 
*    ugh  for  two  clerks  and  a  smaU  lobby. 

Although  there  was  confusion  and  noise 
throughout  the  construction  period,  Mr. 
Michael  said  the  worst  part  came  when  work 
on  the  old  building  itself  began.  Especially 
rrving  were  the  five  noise  and  dust  filled 
days  when  a  crane  demolished  the  back  wall 
of  the  building. 

The  renovation  cost  about  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars,  including  the  price  for  acquir- 
ing and  tearing  down  the  garage  that  used 
to  stand  along   the   alley   behind    the   post 

Mr.  Michael  said  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment originally  planned  to  relocate  the 
building.  However,  when  the  Government 
could  not  find  a  large  enough  lot  within 
a  mile  of  the  center  of  town,  they  decided 
to  keep  the  old  building  even  though  the 
lot  was  smaller  than  was  called  for  by  th» 
original  plans. 

ORIGINAL    1936    BUILDING 

Mr.  Michael  said  when  construction  on  the 
present  building  began  in  1936  the  Govern- 
ment thought  the  building  would  be  ade- 
quate for  years  to  come  with  normal  growth 
of  the  town.  However,  because  of  the  Prov- 
ing Ground,  Aberdeen's  growth  was  not  quit^ 
normal.  Mr.  Michael  pointed  out  that  the 
1940  census  showed  941  people  living  in  town; 
while  the  1960  census  showed  12,330  resi- 
dents. 

The  postmaster  said  he  doubted  that  his 
office  served  a  thousand  people  when  he  be- 
gan to  work  there  in  1947  At  that  time 
there  were  two  custodial  employees,  two  rural 
mail  carriers,  foiu-  clerks,  and  the  postmaster, 
Mr.  H.  Mitchell  Hopkins.  Since  there  were 
no  carriers  for  the  town,  residents  had  to 
pick  up  their  mail  at  the  post  office. 

Now  the  office  has  24  employees.  Mr. 
Michaels  estimates  that  they  handle  mail  for 
24,000  people.  The  carriers  take  mail  to 
3,200  people  in  town  and  over  112  miles  of 
rural  roads. 

Despite  the  volume  of  mail  handled  by  the 
Aberdeen  post  office  now,  the  busiest  days 
were  during  World  War  n,  when  the  post 
office  was  staffed  by  one  man  and  a  series  of 
temporary  women  employees.  Por  2  months, 
one  of  the  ministers  in  town,  who  realized 
the  carriers  had  more  work  than  they  could 
handle,    became    a    part-time   mailman. 

AT    TURN    OP   CENTURY 

Before  the  present  building  was  opened  in 
1937,  the  Aberdeen  post  office  occupied  a 
series  of  buildings.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  was  located  in  Mr.  George  Ivin's  gen- 
eral store.  This  building  later  became  a  part 
of  Hutner's  Restaurant  on  a  street  known 
as  Broadway. 

Early  in  the  1900's  the  post  office  and  store 
moved  to  a  new  building  on  the  corner  of 
Bel  Air  Avenue  and  Route  40.  which  was 
then  called  Front  Street.  While  the  post 
office  was  in  this  building,  Mr.  George  Evans 
replaced  Mr.  Ivins  as  postmaster.  Mr.  Evans 
served  for  4  years  until  the  next  presidential 
election,  when  Mr.  Harry  Arthur  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Job. 

In  1909  Mr.  Walter  Aaronson  became  the 
first  postal  clerk  and  Mr.  Major  Jewens  de- 
livered mail  along  the  first  n.iral  route.  A 
little  later,  two  more  rural  carriers,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Bonnett  and  Mr.  Prank  Mahan,  were 
appointed.  A  part-time  postal  clerk  was  ap- 
pointed to  help  Mr.  Aaronson.  Miss  Cora 
Wells  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Martin  held  the  Job. 
Next  a  second  full-time  clerk  was  hired.  Mr. 
Granville  Pyle  and  Mr.  Eldon  Greenland  held 
this  Job. 

The  Aberdeen  fire  during  the  winter  of 
1918  destroyed  the  post  office  building.     The 
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office  moved  to  a  wooden  shack  next  to  the 
ground  where  the  building  had  stood  untU 
the  present  Odd  Pellows  Building  was  com- 
pleted on  the  corner.  Prom  1918  to  1936, 
the  post  office  occupied  a  room  on  the  Route 
40  side  of  this  building. 

MISS    ESTELLE    OLDEST    EMPLOYEE 

While  the  post  office  occupied  its  make- 
shift quarters.  Miss  Jennie  Reason  and  Miss 
Estelle  Rogers  served  as  postal  clerks  under 
Mr.  William  Jacobs,  who  was  then  post- 
master. Miss  Estelle  Rogers,  who  retired  in 
1945,  after  over  30  years  of  service,  is  now  the 
oldest  living  employee  of  the  post  office. 

Miss  Rogers  said  that  funny  things  seemed 
to  happen  almost  every  day  during  her  career 
at  the  post  office.  One  incident  that  she 
always  remembers  is  the  post  card  she  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction,  Maryland's  penal 
institution. 

Miss  Rogers  said  that  a  boy,  who  used  to 
come  to  the  post  office  almost  every  day, 
"would  get  into  some  kind  of  trouble  each 
fall  so  that  he  could  spend  his  winters  at 
the  House  of  Correction." 

One  day  his  girl  friend,  who  also  fre- 
quented the  post  office,  asked  Miss  Rogers, 
to  write  a  few  words  on  a  post  card  for  the 
boy.  The  message  Miss  Rogers  wm  asked 
to  write  was  "Dear  Sam:  I  am  sorry  you  is 
where  you  am." 

LONNIE    BOWMAN    OLDEST    CARRIER 

Mr.  Lonnie  Bowman,  who  retired  in  1950, 
became  a  rural  mail  carrier  in  1919.  Mr. 
Bowman  estimates  that  he  made  9,100  trips 
over  his  route.  Although  he  never  had  an 
accident,  he  was  pulled  out  of  snow  drifts 
four  times.  Twice  he  was  rescued  by  teams 
of  horses,  once  by  a  team  of  mules,  and  once 
by  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

When  Mr.  Bowman  first  began  to  deliver 
the  mall,  he  drove  a  horse  and  buggy.  Soon 
after  then,  he  purchased  a  model  T  Pord. 
However,  the  car  didn't  quite  replace  the 
horse.  Whenever  the  snow  drifts  got  too 
deep,  Mr.  Bowman  covered  his  route  on  a 
horse  that  belonged  to  his  next  door 
neighbor. 

Toward  his  retirement,  the  roads  were 
passable  without  a  horse,  but  progress 
brought  work  of  its  own  with  the  Increased 
number  of  mail  boxes  along  the  route. 

One  of  the  most  sudden  examples  of  prog- 
ress came  during  World  War  I.  One  day  Mr. 
Bowman  got  lost  while  delivering  mall  to  the 
people  who  still  lived  on  the  land  that  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Government  for  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground.  When  he  asked  for 
directions,  Mr.  Bowman  found  out  that  the 
group  of  houses  that  had  caused  his  con- 
fusion had  been  built  since  his  trip  the  previ- 
ous morning. 

AQUILLA    FRISBY,    30-YEAB    MAN 

Mr.  Aquilla  Prisby,  who  retired  3  years  ago, 
began  working  for  the  post  office  In  1928 
when  it  occupied  its  rented  quarters  along 
Route  40.  Por  $2  a  day,  he  cleaned  the  room 
and  carried  the  mail  in  a  small  push  car 
between  the  office  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  station.  Surprisingly,  the  number 
of  daily  mail  deliveries  by  train  has  dwindled 
from  nine  when  Mr.  Prisby  began  work,  to 
one,  because  most  mail  is  now  delivered  by 
truck. 

When  the  new  building  opened,  Mr.  Prisby, 
was  appointed  fireman.  Prom  1937  until 
his  retirement,  he  helped  with  the  mail, 
watched  the  boiler,  raised  and  lowered  the 
flag  and  cleaned  the  building. 

MRS.   BAKER,    MITCHELL   HOPKINS,   POSTMASTERS 

Mrs.  Prank  Baker,  who  served  dvu-ing  the 
Hoover  administration,  was  the  last  post- 
master whose  Job  depended  on  the  political 
party  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  next  postmaster.  Mr.  P.  Mitchell 
Hopkins  was  in  office,  the  Civil  Service  Act 
was  passed  which  made  the  appointment  to 
the  Job  permanent. 


When  Mr.  Hopkins  resigned  in  1947.  his 
wife  became  acting  postmaster.  Mr.  Michael 
was  appointed  postmaster  In  1949. 

EMPLOYED  TODAY 

Among  the  employees  today  are: 

Mr.  William  N.  Michael,  postmaster,  has 
been  with  the  Post  Office  Department  for  28 
years,  and  Mr.  Howard  HoUoway,  assistant 
postmaster,  has  served  35 »4  years. 

Other  employees  and  their  length  of  serv- 
ice are  as  follows : 

Harry  M.  Ivlns.  25  years;  Edward  Roy 
James.  23  years;  El  win  L.  Moretz,  221/2  years; 
Grace  B.  DeBonis,  21  years;  John  V.  Szam- 
borskl,  20  years;  Elbert  E.  Collins,  William 
Cooper,  Jr.,  and  Jack  V.  Sheppard,  each  18 
years;  Phyllis  J.  Hurd,  16  years;  Marshall  N. 
Sargable,  Kenneth  M.  Henry  and  Joseph  I. 
Bowser,  each  14  years. 

Also  Dennis  L.  Caudlll,  13  years;  Richard 
W.  Kuester,  12  years;  Charles  M.  Duff,  11 
years;  George  W.  Coen  and  Clyde  Lewis,  Jr., 
each  10  years;  Robert  W.  Moxley,  and  Royce 
C.  Palmer,  each  7  years:  Joe  G.  Szakacs,  6 
years;  and  Ronald  D.  Kells  and  W.  P.  Copper- 
smith, Sr.,  each  3  years. 


Teton  County,  Wy«.— A  Colorful  History 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jackson  Hole  Guide  recently  carried  an 
article  giving  a  succinct  and  colorful 
history  of  the  Teton  National  Forest  and 
some  of  the  problems  which  coop)eration 
between  State  and  Federal  agencies  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming.  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TxTON    County    Has    Colorittl    Past — thk 
Teton   Na'Honal   Porest 

On  Pebruary  22,  1897,  President  Cleveland 
Issued  an  Executive  order  creating  the  Teton 
National  Porest.  It  comprised  829.440  acres 
of  public  land.  « 

The  first  work  undertaken  on  the  na- 
tional forest  began  about  1876.  The  first  na- 
tional forest  was  called  the  Yellowstone 
Tlmberland  Preserve  which  was  created  in 
1891  by  President  Harrison. 

These  forest  reserves  were  brought  about 
to  save  the  Nation's  forest  from  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  big  lumber  Interests  who  had 
laid  wast^thoiisemds  of  acres  of  timber  leav- 
ing behind  them  only  desolate  cutover  land. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  administration  of  Teton 
Porest  was  made  available  JvUy  1.  1898. 
Charles  DeLoney,  of  Evanston,  v.-as  n.".med 
supervisor,  and  Roland  W.  Brown  was  his 
clerk  and  ranger.  The  first  Porest  Service 
cabin  was  reportedly  built  in  the  spring  of 
1900  at  Jenny  Lake. 

A  great  forest  fire  over  the  Teton,  in  the 
Hoback  area,  began  that  spring  and  raged 
throughout  the  summer.  It  was  called  "the 
Forty  Mile  Pire"  and  was  only  finally  ex- 
tinguished that  fall  when  snow  fell.  There 
was  no  equipment  to  fight  forest  fires  in 
those  days  other  than  shovels  and  axes,  and 
little  money  was  available  to  hire  firefighters. 

U.  Armor  Thompson  succeded  DeLoney, 
and  in  1907  the  first  grazing  permits  were 
Issued  on  the  forest.     Some   local   citizens 
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were  qiilte  upset  at  first,  but  when  they 
undei  stood  the  purpose — to  eliminate  aheep 
grazii  g  and  protect  some  areas  from  over- 
grazli  g — they  were  pleased  and  In  the  fall 
clrcu]  ited  a  petition  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  '  'eton  Forest.  However  some  of  the 
randiera  feared  that  enlargement  of  the  area 
bring  in  large  cattle  interests,  so  the 
n  was  never  presented. 
he  early  summer  of  1902  Congressman 
i  Mondell  wrote  to  Robert  E.  Miller, 
<  k>nunlssioner,  saying  that  he  had  re- 
c  complaints  from  some  of  the  ranchers 
J  upervlsor  Thompson  was  ( 1 )  too  strict, 
J)  not  strict  enough.  He  asked  Miller 
Ini  estlgate.  and  later,  since  It  seemed  the 
settle  ■s  were  very  dissatisfied  with  Thomp- 
son, 1  ruler  was  appointed  in  his  place.  He 
receivfed  the  magnificent  salary  of  $1,500  a 
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sui  ervlaor; 

WlBt 


and  Louis  Joy  bought  the  first 
;  to  cut  wild  hay.     In  1906  grazing  per- 
rere  Issued  for  a  total  of  4,072  cattle 
horses. 

1,  1908.  the  Teton  National  Forest  was 

created    and    comprised    1,991,200 

Later,    changes    in    the    boundaries 

1  lade.  with  the  establishment  of  Grand 

Park  and  the  elk  refuge. 

("Roeie")    Rosencrans  and  Fred 

were  among  the  first  rangers  on  the 

Among  the   others  who  served  the 

In  early  days  were  Emil  Wolflf,  L.  C. 

E.  C.  Carrington,  Albert  Gunther, 

Austin,   F.  Buchenroth.   C.  S.   Horel, 

Bircher.  D.  S.  Imeson,  A.  N.  Davis. 

^  (Toads — the  list  is  too  long  to  chronicle 

In  1918,  A.  C.  McCain  succeeded  Miller 

when  Mac  retired  in  1936,  J. 

took  over  until  1942.    P.  C.  Kozlol 

him  In  1942.    He  was  succeeded 

L.  Hansen,  who  in  turn  was  followed 

Buckingham.    When  Art  was  trans- 

to  the  Brldger.  H.  H.  VanWlnkle  took 

i  ind  when  "Rip"  retired.  Bob  Safran 

and  Is  the  present  supervisor. 

the  years  1933-40.  when  the  Dog 

and  Cliff  Creek  CCC  camps  were  lo- 

lere,  many  worthwhile  projects  were 

Some  of  the  projects  were  the 

campiground  at  Granite  Creek,  also 

leading  into  Granite;  a  road  down 

River    Canyon;    ranger    stations    at 

1  Jid  Moran.  and  the  supervisor's  head- 

E  rs   at   Jackson.     Besides   this,   much 

■  Imber  was  cleaned  up,  making  the  fire 

much  less. 

1947,   infestations  by  beetles  have 

almost  every  year,  and  large  crews 

employed  to  save  the  forest  from 

Many  other  roads  have  been 

for  logging  purposes,  later  used 

n  purposes.    More  campgrovmds 

built,  as  the  use  of  the  forest  for 

has  increased. 

many  wlU  recall,  Charles  Dibble 

__    of  the  Buffalo  district,  A.  K.  Wo- 

waa  on  the  Groe-  Ventre,  Gray  Reyn- 

In  charge  of  the  Hoback  district, 

Wadsworth  had  the  Jackson  dis- 
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7ack8on  Hole  Winter  Sports  Assocla- 

18  formed  in  the  early  1940'8  and  op- 

tM  ski  area  on  Snow  King  Moimtain, 

•ofith  of  town.   All  developments  on  the 


forest    are    carefully   supervised    to   prevent 
erosion  and  flagrant  abuse  of  an  area. 

Recently  a  fine  new  building  was  con- 
structed as  a  permanent  and  adequate  home 
for  the  Teton  National  Forest  personneL 
The  first  office  was  in  a  log  cabin  near  the 
old  Government  ranchhouse.  Prom  there, 
it  was  moved  to  various  houses  around  town, 
including  the  second  story  of  the  biiilding 
which  is  now  the  Richmond  Hotel.  Prom 
there  the  office  was  moved  to  the  log  bvUldlng 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Jackson  State 
Bank.  In  1934,  the  Government  built  the 
white  office  building  on  the  site  of  the  new 
structure,  which  was  moved  last  year  to 
make  room  for  the  present  fine  office 
building. 

The  new  modem  building  was  completed 
in  September  1964,  and  the  office  force 
moved  in  on  September  29.  An  "open  house" 
was  held  sometime  later,  at  which  time  the 
public  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
new  building  and  meet  the  various  rangers 
and  other  personnel. 

Permanent  employees  of  the  Teton  Na- 
tional Forest  now  number  36.  Seasonal  em- 
ployees vary  each  year  according  to  the  need. 


Miami:  The  Magic  City — A  Great  Place 
To  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  in 
this  Chamber  are  familiar  with  the 
countless  sources  for  fun  and  frolic  to 
be  found  In  the  magic  city  of  Miami. 

For  many  more  throughout  America, 
the  Miami  area  has  taken  on  the  aspect 
of  a  second  home.  These  millions  of 
visitors  have  made  Greater  Miami  today 
larger  than  ever  before — we  have  over  a 
million  people — but  more  important  they 
have  helped  Miamians  to  forge  a  great 
city.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
moved  to  Greater  Miami  to  build  new 
homes  and  take  places  in  our  commu- 
nity. Millions  more  have  kept  alive  both 
their  interest  in  and  hope  to  return  to 
Dade  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
have  never  visited  the  Miami  area  to 
come  this  year  and  see  for  themselves  the 
magic  of  our  area.  For  those  of  you  who 
have  been  to  the  Miami  area,  I  urge  you 
to  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  In 
this  month's  edition  of  the  Florida  Mu- 
nicipal Record  outlines  the  many  changes 
brought  by  those  who  have  moved  to 
Greater  Miami  and  those  who  have  visit- 
ed the  Miami  area: 

[Prom  the  Florida  Municipal  Record, 

October  1965] 

Miami's  Changing  Skyline 

Miami's  changing  skyline,  like  Miami's 
curving  shoreline,  continually  offers  Invit- 
ing new  vistas  for  visitors  and  presents  new 
riddles  for  residents. 

The  evolving  vistas — full  of  blue-green 
waters  darting  sunbeams  back  toward  cot- 
tonball  clouds  dotting  Miami's  alrlanes. 
framed  by  swaying  palm  fronds  that  change 
from  green  to  ebony  when  the  sun  sinks  with 
reluctance  Into  the  mysterious  Everglades — 


such  vistas  catch  the  eyes  and  lift  the  heart* 
of  all  who  come  and  look. 

The  recurring  riddles— how  to  provide 
double  today's  needs  for  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, how  to  balance  a  pleasure-oriented 
economy  with  brass-tacks  industry  and  agri- 
culture,  how  to  keep  America's  youngest  big 
city  growing  in  every  way— such  questions 
face  Miamians  who  seriously  think  about 
"The  Magic  City's"  future. 

The  resurgent  vitality  of  this  youngest 
metropolis  of  more  than  a  million  population 
is  graphically  shown  in  Miami's  1965  down 
town  redevelopment.  The  business  heart  of 
the  city  Is  forging  ahead  at  a  tempo  recalling 
for  oldtimers  the  boom  days  of  the  1920's 
when  the  youthful  community  earned  the 
name  "Magic  City." 

The  30-story  Perre-built  100  Biscane  Tow- 
ers is  one  of  half  a  dozen  big  new  central-city 
structures.  It  is  the  tallest  commercl^ 
building  In  Florida.  The  348-foot  offlce-and- 
apartment  edifice  tops  by  several  feet 
Miami's  28-story,  pyramid-crowned  land- 
mark courthouse  completed  In  1928. 

Along  Blscajme  Boulevard,  which  Is  U.S 
Highway  1  In  Miami,  the  visitor  notes  other 
distinctive  structures,  Including:  The  Ba- 
cardi Building,  2100,  with  its  king-size  blue- 
and-white  mosaic  murals  in  ceramic  tile; 
the  city-operated,  12-story,  422-car  parking 
garage  at  130;  the  17-story  First  National 
Bank,  overlooking  the  river's  mouth;  and 
modern  downtown  hotels  and  motels  with 
some  4,000  rooms. 

The  18-Btory  Du  Pont  Building,  Flagler 
Street  at  NE.  Second  Avenue,  dominated 
downtown  Miami  till  a  few  years  ago.  To- 
day it  Is  almost  surrounded  by  buildings 
almost  as  tall.  Dade's  courthouse,  is  now 
faced  across  Flagler  Street  by  two  tall  ofBce 
structures — the  16-Btory  Federal  Building 
and  the  Concord  Building  next  door. 

Miami's  changing  skyline  is  three-dimen- 
sion evidence  of  what  the  fourth  dimension, 
time,  has  brought  to  this  youngest  million- 
plus  metropolis  in  the  United  States. 

Miami's  1966  skyline  presents  a  striking 
vista  of  superlative  proportions.  All  kinds  of 
firsts  fit  flourishing  Miami — naturally,  his- 
torically, currently,  beautifully. 

First  in  size  In  Florida,  Greater  Miami 
(Dade  County)  Is  home  to  every  fifth  Plor- 
Idlan  Metropolitan  Miami's  population  is  es- 
timated at  1,143,000.  The  Miami  market 
serves  mores  than  one-third  of  all  Flor- 
Idians — some  2,100,000  consimiers  (figure  in 
late  Augtist,  from  Miami  Herald  survey) . 

Leading  the  world's  airports  la  interna- 
tional cargo  volume  is  Miami  International, 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  in  area  and  by 
several  other  measurements.  In  1964  Miami 
International  Airport  had  4,870,062  passen- 
ger bookings. 

First  choice  of  America's  winter  vacation- 
ers, Miami  draws  an  estimated  million  visi- 
tors a  month  during  the  seasons — summer 
and  winter.  For  the  last  3  years  August  has 
brought  more  visitors  than  January  or  Feb- 
ruary; this  year  all  three  months  saw  more 
than  a  million  visitors  In  Miami,  according 
to  careful  estimates. 

To  catalog  Miami's  leadership  In  various 
fields  would  be  tedious  If  not  immodest. 
Evidences  of  many  Miami  firsts  are  readily 
apparent.   For  Instance: 

Miami  International  Airport  ranks  first  in 
the  world  in  niunber  of  fiights  completed 
annually  without  interference  from  weather. 

The  world's  first  permanent  world's-fair 
type  exhibition  Is  going  up  in  Greater  Miami. 
Interama,  promoting  "Progress  With  Free- 
dom," wUl  draw  some  15  million  visitors  a 
year,  according  to  best  estimates. 

The  world's  biggest  nighttime  parade  is 
Miami's  King  Orange  Jamboree,  every  De- 
cember 31. 

Miami's  Opa-Locka  Airport  has  the  largest 
general  aviation  hangar  in  the  eastern  United 
States — and  this  airport  Is  one  of   the  10 
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lest  devoted  to  nonscheduled  and  private 

KLdI  1*  the  worid's  No.  1  producer  of 
,^mer  and  resort  clothing,  second  largest 
"^facturlng  center  for  children's  wear. 
"UetiSSitan  Dade  County  (Greater  Ml- 
«n  wMthe  Nation's  first  local  government 
*^rZ7d  along  economic  rather  than  poUtl- 
TiS  "Metro"  got  Its  start  with  a  1953 
Judv  underwritten  by  the  city  of  Miami. 
'rhe  site  of  modem  Miami  was,  appar- 
«UV  the  first  townsite  in  the  United  States 
X  shown  on  an  extant  New  World  map. 
Sie  I^educci  map  of  about  1514  shows  a 
TMuesta  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  a 
i™r  which  the  Indians  called  Mayaiml— 
?^Ble  water."  Earlier  maps  by  Alberto  Can- 
4o    Cabot,  and   Vespucci   have   not   been 


One  Greater  Mlamlan  In  seven  was  Ixmti 
outside  tlie  United  Statea.  Hght  in  ten 
weire  born  outside  Florida.  Five  In  ten  did 
not  live  here  10  yean  ago. 

These  factors  help  give  Miami  a  virility  un- 
common In  American  oommtmltlee.  They 
also  give  Miami  some  tinusual  problems,  and 
opportunities. 

Miami's  vlgorotis  youth,  compared  to  cen- 
turlee  older  and  more  settled  cities,  marks 
its  political  as  well  as  commercial  and  social 
life,  imparting  something  of  a  frontier  fiavor. 
This  makes  it  easier  for  Miami  to  innovate 
and  pioneer,  in  government  as  in  commerce 
and  other  fields — and.  Miami  does. 

Metropolitan  areas  experience  poptilatlon 
turnover — families  moving  from  as  weU  as 
new  residents  coming  to  the  community, 
ratio  Is  high — in  favor  of 


Miami's  "from-to" 

P't^flr^  chanelng  skyline  overlooks  Cape     Miami.     The  magnetic  factors  which  bring 
Flo"lS!^on  the  Say  to  becoming  our  newest     p^le  to  Miami,  as  residents,  also  keep  them 

Miami's    changing    skyline    overlooks    In 


^ape^orida  Light  was  built  not  far  from 
wherVthe  area's  earliest  visitors  must  have 
touched  shore.  The  lighthouse  went  up  on 
K„  BUcayne  3  .years  after  the  Key  West 
depot  was  set  up  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
^e  County  was  created  In  1835,  when 
Port  Dallas  was  being  completed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  River.  THe  fort  was 
built  as  part  of  Uncle  Sam's  contest  w^th 
the  Seminoles.  not  yet  officially  concluded. 

In  1871  William  Barnwell  BrickeU.  a  friend 
of  Abraham  Uncoln  who  had  made  a  for- 
tune prospecting  in  California  and  Australia, 
stopped  at  Fort  DaUas  with  his  schooner 
loaded  with  merchandise  Intended  for  In- 
dians trading  in  Florida  and  the  Caribbean. 


creafiing  thousands  of  productive  "work 
benches  behind  the  play  beaches." 

As  more  and  more  people  come  to  Miami, 
from  every  dlrectlcm.  more  and  more  Miami 
products  go  to  other  markets— throughout 
Florida,  the  Nation,  the  world. 

According  to  late  reports  from  the  VS. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Metropolitan 
Miami  now  leads  the  Nation  In  rate  of  in- 
crease of: 

1.  New  manufacttirtng  plants — more  than 
200  new  plants  per  year  have  gone  up  here  In 
the  last  10  yean; 

2.  New  manufacturing  employees — Great- 
er Miami  has  more  than  one-third  of  a  mil- 
lion workers  In  nonagricultural  employment; 


3.  New  manufactiuing  payrolls — anntial 
personal  income  totals  more  than  $2.5  bU- 
llon;  ^_,  , 

4.  Value  added  by  manufacture  (offldaJ 
figures  on  this  and  some  other  factors  have 
not  been  released  for  1964) . 

These  Impressive  Increases  do  not  represent 
sudden  rising  from  a  low  base.  Miami's  In- 
dtistrlal  development  has  been  sufBciently 
deliberate  to  l>e  quite  solid,  and  it  continues 
In  that  pattern. 

Tourism  dominates  Miami's  economy. 
But  tourist-compatible  Industry  Is  increas- 
ingly important.  In  order  of  dollar  value  to 
Miami's  economy  the  following  industries 
lead:  aircraft  maintenance  and  overhaul, 
aluminum  manufacture,  wholesaling,  agri- 
culture, garment  manufacture,  printing  and 
publishing,  electronics,  plastics,  and  re- 
search. 

The  city  of  M'^n^*  Department  of  Publicity 
and  Totirism  works  with  the  Dade  County 
Development  Department,  with  utilities  and 
other  private  enterprise,  in  attracting  new 
Industry. 

A  recent  study  by  the  city's  pubUclty 
shows  Miami's  growth  In  the  last  10  years  at 
more  tlian  twice  the  national  rate  in  number 
of  residential  cvsstomers  for  electricity,  pub- 
lic school  enrollment,  and  new  banks;  al- 
most tvrice  the  national  growth  rate  In  regis- 
tered motor  vehicles,  telephones,  post  office 
receipts,  and  several  other  factors. 

Prom  1954  to  1964,  Miami  banks'  debits  to 
Individual  accotints  multlpUed  more  than 
three  times  over,  savings  and  loan  deposits 
multlpUed  five  Umes  plus. 

Figures  in  this  1954-64  table  speak  for 
themselves : 


BrickeU  saw  "a  bright  future  here.    He  can 

Slto^^l  Sirof'the  ritr ■  '""'  "  MrtropoUtan  Miamfs  growth- A  W-year  study  of  some  major  grorcth  factors,  Dade  CourUy 


Widow  Julia  Tuttle  came  from  Cleveland 
in  1873,  to  visit  her  family.  Her  father  was 
Ephralm  T.  Sturtevant,  a  Florida  legislator. 
The  homestead  was  at  Lemon  City— which 
became,  a  city  of  Miami  neighborhood. 
Here  In  1890  Mrs.  Tuttle  purchased  640  acres 
which  6  years  later  figured  prominently  in 
the  founding  of  Miami. 

In  1875  Charles  and  Isabella  Peacock  came 
from  London  with  their  son  Alfred  and  set 
up  a  general  store  at  Coconut  Grove.  Seven 
years  later  they  buUt  the  first  hotel  between 
Lake  Worth  and  Key  West^Peacock  Inn. 
forerunner  of  993  modem  hotels  and  moteU 
In  Greater  Miami  (as  of  January  1.  1965. 

Miami's  first  winter  residents  came  In 
1877:  Commodore  Ralph  M.  Munroe  with  his 
wile  and  her  sister  from  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 
They  started  something  that  has  earned  for 
Miami  the  title  "America's  Favorite  Winter 
Resort."  a  title  endorsed  several  million  times 
over  every  winter. 

The  great  freeze  of  February  1895  ruined 
cltruE  as  far  south  as  Broward  County,  but 
Miami  escaped  the  heavy  frost.  A  sprig  of 
orange  blossoms  from  Widow  TutUe's  back- 
yard brought  raUway  tycoon  Flagler  down 
from  Palm  Beach  for  a  look  around.  When 
she  offered  him  alternate  lots  throughout 
her  640  acres,  pltis  the  enthtisiastic  support 
of  the  burgeoning  community,  he  decided  to 
extend  the  FBC  tracks  and  build  a  big  hotel 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  six-story  Royal 
Palm  Hotel  went  up  where  Tequestas  had 
lived  15  centiu'ies  before,  at  the  river's 
mouth. 

The  first  "Florida  Special"  to  reach  Miami 
rolled  Into  the  mushrooming  town  of  some 
500  or  more  souls  on  April  22.  180*— and 
Miami  was  on  Its  way. 

Three  months  later  (July  26)  343  citizens 
voted  to  Incorporate. 

Climate  always  has  and  no  doubt  always 
will  accelerate  Miami's  forward  push. 

But  Miami's  No.  1  growth  Ingredient  Is 
people — people  of  vision,  determination. 
courage,  and  stamina  who  have  seen  the 
area's  possibilities  and  ccmverted  them  Into 
realities.  Miami  continues  to  attract  such 
people,  from  near  and  far. 


[Compiled  from  originating  sources  by  Miami-Metro  News  Bureau,  July  22, 1865] 
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Population  (1955 and  1965estimates) - 

Electricity  customers,  residential .  .. 

Sales  to  residential  customers  (kllowatt-nours) . 

Water  pumped,  gallons  i 

Telephones  in  service,  total - 

Kesidcntial  main  stations --- — 

Motor  vehicles  replstered 

Public  school  enrollment 

Post  office  receipts - -- 

Banks,  commercial 

Commercial  bank  deposits — - 

Savings  and  loan  associations  and  branches 

Savings  and  loan  deposits 

Bank  debits  to  Individual  accounts 

1-and  2-family  dwellings 

Apartment  units - 

Total  dwelling  units 

Manufacturmg  establishments - - 

Employed  in  Industry,  nonagricultural -.. 

Qross  valuation  of  real  property 


703,777 

204,690 

646,739,000 

21,449,000,000 

282, 3S5 

137,933 

322,823 

97,741 

$e,  079, 369 

23 

$743,076,000 

0 

$326,676,000 

$8,166,832,000 

182,961 

63,496 

246,447 

1,563 

210,400 

$1,807,908,886 


1964 

Peroent  increase 

Miami 

National 

1,143,000 

322,890 

2,128,648,000 

43,200,699,000 

588,606 

267, 012 

671,411 

197,206 

$24,267,868 

58 

$1,607,777,000 

17 

$1,684,480,000 

$19,701,300,000 

266,997 

81,899 

367,896 

2,836 

340,600 

$6,676,548,260 

62 

68 

229 

100 

109 

84 

77 

103 

166 

152 

102 

88 

418 

140 

46 

46 

46 

88 

83 
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26 
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41 
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>  city  of  Miami  Water  Department,  which  fumlsbea  water  to  an  estimated  80  to  85  percent  of  the  me tropoUtan  popu- 

jn— 17  of  27  muiuclpalitles  plus  some  unlnc '*'•'*  °— "■ 

« This  true  comparative  figure  reflects  an  i 


tlon-17of  27  municlpaUtles  Pl"^  «»^.'^~^™^<!^«S-<ioubUng  of  tax  assessments  on  real  property  in  196^ 


Miami's  Youth  Opporttinlty  Center  was 
not  only  the  first  such  Federal-local  coopera- 
tive facility  In  Florida;  It  was  one  (A.  the 
NaUon's  first.  City  of  Miami  representatives 
were  among  the  first  municipal  officials  pre- 
senting facts  and  figiiree  In  Washington  In 
early  discussions  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Miami  was  the  first  municipality  to  submit 
an  application  tmder  the  Federal  accelerated 
public  works  program,  the  first  city  to  have 
an  application  accepted,  the  first  to  receive 
a  Federal  grant,  and  the  first  major  city  to 
begin  an  FAPW  project. 

Being  "flrstest  with  the  mostest"  is  a  sort 
of  habit  with  the  city  of  Miami.  This  Is 
not  done  by  sitting  down  and  waiting.  It's 
done  by  getting  up  and  "glttln'  along"  on 
every  avenue  with  promise  of  something 
good  at  the  end. 

That  kind  of  progress  comes  with  vigorous. 


courageous,      imaginative      leadership — and 
that  the  city  of  Miami  has. 

Heading  Miami's  leadership  is  Mayor  RoIj- 
ert  Bang  High,  this  month  ccwapletlng  his 
fo\irth  consecutive  2-year  term.  He  set  a 
record  with  his  reelection.  Here  are  some 
reasons  most  citizens  give  him  a  very  good 
chance  for  a  fifth  term : 

1.  Tax  millage  has  been  reduced  or  the 
line  held  on  property  taxes  every  year  since 
High's  first  term.  Miami's  tax  decrease — 12 
percent  in  the  last  6  years — is  immatched 
by  any  major  city  in  the  United  States. 

2.  High  has  led  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining Miami's  reputation  as  "Gateway  to 
the  Americas."  He  has  been  decorated  by 
7  Latin  American  counrtics,  7  major  cities  in 
Latin  America,  and  by  15  societies  promoting 
hemispheric  friendship. 

3.  Miami's  pioneering  progress  In  public 
housing  has  been  High  sparked.    The  city 
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to  have  more  accommodations  and 

railed  facilities  In  public  and  private 

for  senior  citizens  than  any  other 

Miami   is   frequently  visited   by 

officials   who    consider    the   Miami 

Authority  a  model.    The  authority's 

completed   facility   Is   Robert   King 

owers. 

has   contributed   significantly   to 

world  renown  In  sports.    In  August 

In   completing    negotiations    for   an 

Football  League  franchise  for  Mi- 
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]  Uami's    downtown    redevelopment    Is 

the   entire   community.     High   was 

in  obtaining  a  1962  grant  under 

Federal    community    renewal    program, 

helped  start  downtown  revitallzatlon. 

renewal.  In  which  field  city  and 

are  working  side  by  side  with  Fed- 

afoperatlon. 

8  public  library  system,  operating 
In  the  city  and  two  for  neighboring 
has  greatly  expanded  during 
four  terms.    Five  new  branches  were 
In  1964. 
pride  Is  apparent  In  Miami.     A 
ifeason  in  natural  beauty  nurtured  and 
by  a  vigorous  year-round  pro- 
1  lUshed  by  the  city  beautification  com- 
Hlgh   led  In  organizing  this  corn- 
effort  diirlng  his  first  term, 
ami    makes    significant    progress    In 
thanks  to  effective   liaison  In 
High  has  played  a  major  role  through- 
tenure. 

1964,  High  spearheaded  three  ma- 
acllons  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Miami 
benefiting  all  Florldians.     These  efforts 
In  (1)   denial  of  a  requested  state- 
ificrease  in  auto  Insurance  rates.  (2)  a 
utilities    commission    order    to    the 
East  Coast  Railway  to  restore  pas- 
service,  and    (3)    a  PT7C  public  rate 
to   determine   whether    consumers 
>eing  overcliarged   by  telephone  and 
:»mpanies. 
]  962  High  was  named  by  Life  maga- 
its  list  of   100  outstanding  Young 
He  is  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Fair  Representation 
the  mayor's  committee  on  apportlon- 
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:  921  Miami  adopted  the  commlssion- 

mana^r  form  of  government.    Of  the  city's 

managers  during  22  terms,  7  held 

less  than  a  year.    M.  H.  Reese  has 

manager  since  March  21,  1960,  and 

on  his  way  to  setting  a  record  for 

of  temiu-e,  as  well  as  solid  accomplish- 


pc  St 
city 


head  of  a  dairy  firm  In  Appleton, 

Reese  was  manager  of  Montgomery 

,Md.    (Washington's  largest  suburban 

for  5  years  before  coming  here. 

's  administering  of  Miami's  affairs  has 

characterized    by    realistic    economy, 

eflBciency,  stranlghtforward  facing 

applying  of  facts,  imaginative  planning, 

qutstandlng    achievement.      Since    he 

o  Miami  the  city  has  won  national 

on  many  municipal  projects — 24 

awards  have  come  in  the  last  year. 

dditlon  to  accomplishments   already 

honorable  mention  may  be  made  of 

f(  llowlng  milestones  recorded   by  Ml- 

Ity  government: 

south  Florida  building  code,  aseur- 

protectlon  and  "better  housing  per 

for  owners  of  residential,   business, 

structurea  from  Jupiter  to  Key 

Naples,  is  largely  based  on  the  solid 

of  the  city  of  Miami's  code. 

In  1955,  under  sponsorship  of 

County  League  of  Municlp>alltles,  it 

"south  Florida  building  code" 

its  framers — public-spirited  contrac- 

other  citizens  working  with  miinici- 

ofllclals — ^fashioned  it  for  the  entire  area. 

ilnce  been  adopted  in  Broward,  CoUler, 

I,  and  Palm  Beach  Coointies,  and  in 
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Caribbean  areas  with  comparable  climate  and 
exposure. 

2.  Since  1962  the  Miami  Fire  Department 
has  been  nationally  rated  class  1.  It  Is  one 
of  only  six  such  departments  in  the  entire 
United  States.  This  outstanding  record, 
coupled  with  Miami's  modem  high-pressure 
hydrant  system  and  other  facilities,  gives 
property  owners  most  favorable  fire  insurance 
rates. 

3.  Miami  Is  the  first  city  to  start  a  police 
cadet  program  including  college  training, 
under  the  Federal  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  first  and  second  groups  of  cadets  are  now 
studying  criminology  at  Mlaml-Dade  Junior 
College  while  "interning"  (working  part- 
time)  in  the  police  department. 

4.  The  department  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion's pioneering  programs  of  community 
service  include  regular  preschool  instruction 
in  several  city  parks,  at  nominal  "tuition" 
fees;  operation  of  two  18-hole  golf  courses, 
8  swimming  pools.  Miami  Baseball  Sta- 
dium, the  Orange  Bowl,  Bayfront  Park  Band- 
shell  (with  semlweekly  free  concerts),  and 
continuous  concern  with  all  city  beautifica- 
tion projects. 

5.  Miami's  water  and  sewer  department, 
which  Is  actually  a  semiautonomous  agency 
set  up  In  1941,  has  returned  some  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  city's  taxpayers  while  expanding 
its  facilities  to  a  current  valuation  of  nearly 
$50  million.  It  serves  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  permanent  residents  plus  nearly 
1,000  hotels  and  motels.  It  supplies  water 
to  16  municipalities  In  addition  to  the  city 
of  Miami.  Several  special,  pioneering  aspects 
of  this  45-blllion-gallon-a-year  operation 
mark  it  as  first  in  the  Nation. 

6.  The  department  of  finance  has  achieved 
and  maintains  for  Miami  excellent  standing 
in  the  Nation's  money  markets.  In  the  last 
22  years  the  ratio  of  net  bonded  debt  to  net 
assessed  value  has  been  reduced  from  19.72 
to  2.25  percent — the  lowest  in  Miami's  his- 
tory. Municipal  bond  analysts  say  5  per- 
cent is  good.  Miami's  favorable  ratio  last 
year  helped  sell  Miami  voters  on  approving 
$35,820,000  In  general  obligation  bonds  with 
the  strong  promise  of  no  hike  in  taxes  to 
service  increased  debt.  Miami's  miUage  for 
debt  service  is  only  $2.25  per  $1,000  of  net 
assessed  valuation;  It  has  been  reduced  by 
almost  two-thirds  in  the  last  10  years. 
Miami's  latest  bond  borrowing  was  at  3.13 
percent  Interest. 

7.  The  training  and  safety  division,  operat- 
ing directly  \inder  the  city  manager,  saves 
Miami  untold  thousands  of  dollars  every  year 
through  its  advanced,  positive  program  of 
accident  prevention.  No  city  employee  has 
suffered  a  disabling  eye  Injury  since  Miami's 
gate-to-gate  eye  safety  program  was  started 
in  1962.  Hard  hats,  safety  shoes,  and  other 
protective  equipment  Issued  to  employees  in 
certain  Jobs  have  saved  large  sums  In  work- 
men's compensation,  as  well  as  considerable 
human  misery. 

8.  Miami's  communications  department 
operates  centralized  telephone,  radio,  and 
teletype  systems  serving  Metropolitan  Dade 
County  departments  as  well  as  city  of  Miami 
offices.  The  emergency  telephone  system  in- 
cludes a  phone  In  a  metal  box  at  every 
Intersection  traffic  light  within  the  city.  It 
Is  primarily  for  fire  and  police  calls  but  is 
also  used  for  calling  any  city  of  Miami  office. 

9.  Two  departments  are  concerned  with 
pleasure  boating:  yacht  docks  and  marine 
stadium.  Miami  voters  last  year  approved 
$4,620,000  in  bonds  to  expand  and  modernize 
city-owned  marinas  and  related  recreational 
facilities.  The  2-year-old  marine  stadium, 
the  world's  only  facility  of  its  kind.  Is  in- 
creasingly popular  for  concerts  and  other 
stage  entertainment  as  well  as  for  speedboat- 
Ing  and  other  water  sports. 

10.  City  of  Miami  employees  have  had  a  re- 
tirement system  since  January  1,  1940.  The 
seven-member  retirement  board  Is  made  up 
of  the  city  manager,  the  director  of  finance. 


two  appointees  of  the  city  conunission,  one 
member  elected  especially  for  this  post  by 
city  employees  and  the  two  employee-elected 
members  of  the  civil  service  board  as  ei 
officio  members. 

The  retirement  board  appoints  an  actuary 
who  is  the  technical  adviser.  It  also  ap- 
points members  of  the  medical  board,  who 
examine  applicants  for  disubUity  reiiremem 

At  the  end  of  1940,  there  were  1.395  mem- 
bers and  assets  of  $264,000.  Last  year,  3,886 
employes  were  covered,  and  assets  had  erown 
to  $40,993,000. 

Reserves  are  Invested  in  U.S.  Government 
bonds,  corporate  bonds,  VA  vendee  mort- 
gages, lea.se-purcli;ise  agreements,  rental 
property,  and  blue-chip  common  stocks 
Income  other  than  contributions  of  memb»s 
and  the  city  amounted  to  $1,877,000  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  while  pensions  and  an- 
nuities were  paid  amounting  to  $1,065,000. 

"Benefits  are  generous  by  any  standard, 
particularly  In  comparison  with  other  mu- 
nicipal retirement  systems,"  according  to  Di- 
rector of  Finance  Wendall  R.  Bailey. 

Policemen  and  firemen  may  retire  at  age 
50  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  pay  with  25  years  service. 
General  employees  may  retire  at  age  55  with 
a  retirement  allowance  of  approximately 
one-half  pay  with  25  years  service. 

Average  final  compensation  for  the  last  5 
years  or  10  years,  whichever  is  greater,  Is 
used  in  calculating  service  retirement  bene- 
fits. Any  employee  with  20  years  service 
who  has  not  attained  minimum  service  re- 
tirement age  may  be  granted  early  retire- 
ment with  benefits  adjusted  accordingly. 
General  employees  participate  also  in  the 
social  security  system. 

Ordinary  disability,  after  10  years  serv- 
ice, service-lnctirred  disability  and  acci- 
dental disability  benefits  range  from  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  member's 
salary  for  ordinary  disability  to  two-thirds 
of  such  salary  for  accidental  disability.  A 
death  benefit  of  one-half  year's  salary  Is  also 
provided  to  members'  beneficiaries  after 
3 -years'  service. 

In  line  with  the  dty  of  Miami's  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  provide  greater  benefits 
for  employees,  the  retirement  system  was 
recently  amended  to  provide  for  flat  rate 
contributions  by  all  niembers,  regardless  of 
age,  with  benefits  to  be  based  on  the  mem- 
ber's group  during  his  creditable  service 
period. 

In  addition  to  departments  and  divisions 
already  mentioned,  Miami's  city  government 
Includes:  budget,  city  clerk,  civil  defense, 
civil  service,  finance,  internal  audit,  law, 
medical,  neighborhood  rehabilitation,  ofl- 
Btreet  parking,  planning,  property  manage- 
ment, public  properties,  public  works,  pur- 
chasing, and  sanitation. 

Miami's  changing  skyline  silhouettes  235 
structures  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
city  of  Miami. 

Physically,  city  government  is  decentral- 
ized— for  the  convenience  of  Miami  citizens. 
This  is  both  logical  and  politic,  since 
Miami's  expansion  has  been  more  horizontal 
than  vertical,  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
so  for  several  decades. 

The  tax  collector's  office  is  in  the  down- 
town shopping  district.  Publicity  and  tour- 
ism offices  adjoin  the  downtown  municipal 
auditorium.  The  department  of  law  is  one 
block  from  the  courthouse.  The  medical  de- 
partment is  near  the  county  health  offices. 
Mxinicipal  court  is  near  the  county  Jail. 

Miami  requires  the  services  of  five  muni- 
cipal Judges,  who  preside  over  cases  Involv- 
ing city  ordinances — mostly  assault  and 
battery,  drunXenness,  vice,  shoplifting,  va- 
grancy— some  25,000  cases  a  year.  Traffic 
violations,  other  than  parking,  areliandled  by 
Metropolitan  Dade  County  Court.  The  city 
court's  alcoholic  rehabilitation  is  nationally 
renowned- 
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All  city  employees  except  department  heads 

nd  the  city  manager's  office  staff  are  under 

•Pii  Srvlce     TWO  of  the  five  members  of  the 

^S  «:^Se  board  are  employees,  elected  by 

SlJ?S;  the  other  three  are  appointed  by 

^LJl'^^'Sfglng  skyline  becomes  famiUar 
to  more  millions  of  visitors  every  year  Some 
S  «nte  of  each  income  dollar  is  estimated 
M  coming  from  tourism. 

-^he  Florida  Development  Commission  esti- 
mates that  82  percent  of  Florida's  visitors 
Sn?by  auto.  With  Miami's  emphasis  on  its 
^excelled  aviation  faciUtles,  the  percentage 
rf  motorists  is  somewhat  lower  here.  An 
Suited  guess  puts  It  around  60  percent. 
STmeans  about  4  mllUon  visitors  a  year 
who  spend  money  elsewhere  in  Florida,  going 
to  or  from  Miami  by  car. 

Miami's  year-round  promotional  program 
helDS  other  Florida  communities  In  another 
Lr  While  more  than  100  sizable  conven- 
tions go  to  the  city  of  Miami  every  year, 
others  meet  elsewhere  In  Florida  due  In  part 
to  Miami  publicity.  Last  year  Miami  voters 
approved  $4,500,000  in  bonds  for  a  new  down- 
town  convention  center. 

Miami's  skyline,  expanding  upward  and 
outward,  betokens  not  only  a  robust  econ- 
omy but  healthy  Individuals  too. 

Miami  has  been  a  mecca  for  health  seekers 
ever  since  the  Ralph  Munroe  family  came 
and  spent  the  winter  of  1877-78  in  tents  at 
old  Port  Dallas.  v.  *  ,      ♦»,- 

One  of  the  biggest  boomtlme  hotels,  the 
Miami  Blltmore.  Is  now  the  450-bed  veter- 
ans hospital  in  Coral  Gables.     Another  VA 
facility  is  rising  at  Miami's  big,  fast-growing 
metropoUten  medical  center.    The  new  $17.6 
mUUon  VA  hospital  will  add  1.062  beds  to 
this  health  complex  near  the  heart  of  Miami. 
In  its   14-year  history,  the  University   of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine  has  risen  to  emi- 
nence not  only   among  medical   schools  of 
the  United  States  but  is  a  bright  beacon  for 
better  health  throughout  the  Americas.    Sev- 
eral of  Its  faculty  members  have  trained  and 
teught  at  some  of  the  hemisphere's  leading 
universities— in  Argentina,  ChUe,  Colombia, 
Cuba.  Mexico,  Paraguay  and  Puerto  Rico — 
in  addition  to  major  European  and  United 
States  universities. 

Rotmdlng  out  this  healthy  picture  of  Mi- 
ami is  this  final  fact:  America's  youngest  big 
city  Is  growing  younger,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking. 

The  last  Federal  census  showed  that  56 
percent  of  Miamians  moving  here  in  the  last 
preceding  5  years  were  under  35.  Five  years 
earlier  the  comparable  figure  was  50  percent. 
Yes,  the  average  1960  Miamlan  was  younger 
than  the  average  Miamlan  of  1955.  Final 
figures  for  1965  are  not  in,  but  dependable 
signs  indicate  that  today's  average  Miamlan 
is  even  younger — and  maybe  stronger. 

No  wonder  so  many  Miamians  believe  they 
have  found  the  spot  that  Ponce  de  Leon 
missed. 

Last  Year  the  Per  Capita  Cost  to  Ameri- 
cans for  the  United  Nations  Was  93  and 
Two-fifths  Cents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  Sibley,  Iowa,  Ga- 
zette-Tribune presents  a  clear  viewpoint 
of  the  relationship  of  the  average  citizen 
and  his  tax  dollar  to  the  United  Nations. 


I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues  as  a  most 
enlightening  editorial: 

Last  year  the  per  capita  cost  to  Americans 
for  the  United  Nations  was  9375  cents. 

Less  than  a  dollar  from  you.  from  me,  and 
from  each  other  person  in  the  United  States 
took  care  of  the  United  States'  share  of  all 
VU  acavities— including  the  regular  budget, 
emergency  forces  in  the  Congo  and  Cyprus, 
work  among  refugees,  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  and  many  specialized  agen- 
cies such  as  UNESCO.  Universal  Postal  Union 
Wortd  Health  Organization,  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  biggest  dollar's  worth    (or,  we 
should  say,  93  cents  worth)  -that  any  Amerl- 

^ref^ndftSes  for  the  United  Nations  is 
but  a  small  fraction  of  our  mUltary  expendi- 
tures If  we  had  spent  as  much  helping  the 
XJH.  'as  we  are  now  spending  In  Vietnam 
that  war  might  never  have   gotten  out  of 

There  have  been  some  complaints  that  the 
United  States  is  bearing  more  than  Its  share 
of  the  Congo  and  Cyprus  expense.  The  com- 
plaints should  be  that  we  haven't  spent 
enough  to  help  XJ2f.  peacekeeping  activities. 

Eviry  dollar  we  spend  in  the  United  Na- 
tions draws  matching  dollars  from  other 
nations.  And  every  doUar  spent  ^or  the 
United  Nations  helps  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  saving  many  dollars  and  many  Ameri- 
can lives  in  the  future. 


Mutual  International  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, U.SA. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  unique 
educational  program  known  as  the 
Ogontz  plan  for  mutual  International 
education  has  been  developed  in  my  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  2  years.  It  is  making  a  very  real 
contribution  to  International  under- 
standing I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
an  article  on  this  program  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Youth  Section  of  UNESCO 
Features  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
MrrrtTAL  International  Education  in  Penn- 

STLVANIA,   UJ5A. 

For  pupils  at  Ogontz  Junior  School  in  Chel- 
tenham, a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  interna- 
tional relations  have  taken  on  a  new  meaning 
during  the  past  year.  For  half  a  day  each 
week  the  children  have  been  learning  about 
a  foreign  country,  not  from  their  own  teach- 
ers but  from  students  who  actually  come 
from  the  country  and  are  studying  at  Penn- 
slyvania  University.  ^    ci  „ 

Under  what  is  known  as  the  "Ogontz  Plan 
for  Mutual  International  Education."  20  stu- 
dents from  countries  In  various  world  regions 
signed  up  with  the  school  to  lecture  to  a 
class  for  one  half -day  a  week  during  3  con- 
secutive weeks.  The  students  from  ^|ance, 
Ghana.  India,  Iran.  Japan.  Liberia,  Pakistan, 
Sudan,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia, 
talked  freely  about  many  different  aspects 
of  life  in  their  countries— from  architecture, 
music  and  the  arts  to  politics,  economy  and 
social  customs. 


The  idea  behind  the  Ogontz  plan  was  bom 
In  1959  when  a  Philadelphia  businessman, 
Carl  Stenzler,  and  his  sculptress  wife  at- 
tended a  school  meeting  on  modem  methods 
for  teaching  mathematics.  Mrs.  Stenzler  left 
the  meeting  with  the  feeling  that,  while 
teachers  were  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
science  and  math,  very  little  was  being  done 
about  the  humanities  and  the  creation  of 
international  good  will. 

Soon  after,  a  series  of  foreign  students 
were  invited  to  stoy  with  the  Stenzlers,  and 
many  lasting  friendships  resulted.  Mr  and 
Mrs  Stenzler  talked  to  teachers  about  the 
importance  of  fostering  International  under- 
standing through  personal  contacts  Even- 
tually the  Director  of  Foreign  Students  at 
Pennsylvania  University  became  Interested  in 
the  idea,  and  offered  to  find  young  people 
from  abroad  to  lecture  at  Ogontz  Junior 
High  School. 

Last  year  a  cooperative  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  Ogontz  school  and  the 
university  and  the  plan  was  inaugurated 
with  five  foreign  students  from  Greece.  India. 
Iran  Japan,  and  the  Sudan.  The  scheme 
proved  so  successful  that  other  schools  in 
the  district  decided  to  Join  In. 

The   foreign   students   who   have   partici- 
pated  are   enthusiastic   about   the   Ogontz 
plan.    Not  only  do  they  eam  a  Uttle  money— 
$10  per  half  day— for  their  lectures,  but  they 
also  manage  to  clear  up   many  misunder- 
standings   during    discussions    with    their 
pupils.     And.  no  less  Important,  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are 
not  only  receiving  but  also  giving  during 
their  feUowship  period  in  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia's     International     House,     an 
agency  which  acts  as  a  home-from-home  for 
foreign  students,  is  now  going  ahead  with  a 
scheme  to  expand  the  OgonU  plan  to  other 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.     The  House  will 
act   as   a   liaison   office   between   Interested 
schools  and  the  26  colleges  and  universities 
in    Pennsylvania    which    now    enroll    about 
3.800  foreign  students. 

Carl  Stenzler,  who  heads  the  committee  set 
up  at  International  House  to  expand  the 
plan  has  even  more  ambitious  ideas.  He  has 
spoken  to  the  US.  Education  Commissioner. 
Francis  Keppel,  for,  as  he  explains,  he  wants 
to  see  the  experiment  tried  In  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Talbot  Speer's  40th  Anniversary  in  the 
Newspaper  Publishing  Field 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  daily  newspaper  is  the  chief  source 
of  information  for  an  informed  public 
in  the  United  States.  The  functioning 
of  a  stable  democracy  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  free  press. 

Recently  one  Maryland  newspaper, 
the  Carroll  County  Times,  published  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  Talbot  Speer. 
editor  of  two  other  Maryland  news- 
papers, the  Evening  Capital  and  the 
Maryland  Gazette  of  Annapolis.  The 
Gazette  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 

Talbot  Speer  has  been  owner  and 
editor  of  these  papers  for  40  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  enlarged  their  circula- 
tion; enlarged  their  coverage;  and  en- 
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larged  .he  daily  average  number  of 
pages,  ^ong  with  the  Carroll  County 
Times,  :  salute  this  enterprising  owner 
and  pub  Isher,  Talbot  Speer: 

Talbot  Steek's  40tr  Annivzsisary  in  News- 
paper PuBLisHmG  Field 

Next  ^ek  is  National  Newspaper  Week — 
October  1 D-16. 

What  c  3uld  more  appropriate  than  to  pay 
tribute  t  >  a  publisher  who  has  Just  com> 
pleted  40  years  In  the  newspaper  field. 

He  is  falbot  T.  Speer,  publisher  of  the 
Capital-C  azette  newspapers  at  Annapolis 
and  Glen  Burnle. 

Mr.  Sp  eer  was  recently  honored  at  the 
AnnapoUi  Yacht  Club  for  his  40  years  In 
the  pub  Ishing  business..  Among  those 
present  ^  as  Governor  Tawes,  who  presented 
him  a  cer  :iflcatje  of  distinguished  citizenship. 
The  Gi  •vernor,  in  presenting  the  framed 
certiflcati  .  said,  "this  is  for  all  the  good 
services  T  klbot  Speer  has  rendered  his  State 
as  a  lea^nK  publisher.  Industrialist,  and 
Talbot  has  contributed 
the  welfare  of  our  State,  so  much 
same  day  we  will  have  to  hold 
dinner  honoring  him  for  his 
!nts  in  other  fleldS." 

purchased  the  Evening  Capital 

Gazette  newspapers  from  the 

Rldgely  P.   Melvin   in   1925.     In 

the  papers  had  only  4  to  8  pages. 

Capital's  percentage  of  growth 

phenomenal  In  Its  circulation  field 

Maryland  Gazette,  which  averaged 

40  inges  an  issue  In  1964,  Is  con- 

of  the  great  weekly  newspapers 

States.     The  Gazette  is  Amer- 

nevnpaper  and  Maryland's  oldest 

nstitutlon. 

i  ivolved  In  many  philanthropic  and 

throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Speer 

held  political  office.     However,  he 

his  community  and  the  State  in 

varied  offices,  some  of  them  con- 

1  rith     government,     business,     and 


tte 


male  talned 


n(  ws 


years.   Publisher  Speer   has   set 
a  sound,  conservative  policy 
newspapers.    He  believes  in  publish- 
as  It  happens  without  editorial 
the   comment  being   reserved   for 
umna  or  the  editorial  page. 
Spfeer    has    Impressed    his    associates 
meaning  of  the  expression.  "Eter- 
is  the  price   of   liberty."     He 
ionstant  in  his  conviction  that  a 
public  will  reach  proper  con- 


;ht  of  Individuals  to  enjoy  personal 

in  its  many  forms  has  been  one 

s  firmest  beliefs. 

lists   three   forces    which   have 

to  make  America  great: 

n   God   and  to  live   by   Christian 


to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

the  Bill  of  Rights. 

and  cherish   the  free  enterprise 

business.     All  Americans  possess 

43  choose  their  own  means  of  earn- 

g  and  to  save  or  spend  these  earn- 

tl  ey  see  fit,  controlled  only  by  the 

t  le   market  place,   where   the   cus- 

the  Judge.    This  supply  and  demand 

led  VU5  to  the  greatest  prosperity 

highest    standard    of    living    ever 

man. 

e^  spapers  guided  by  Mr.  Speer  have 

torial  policies.     They  have  fought 

In  the  southern  Maryland  com- 

hey  represent. 

Frequer  tiy.  the  newspapers  have  taken  un- 

spmds  both  on  the  local  and  na- 

but  even  their  critics  admit 

been  a  leading  force  for  progress. 

is  to  Inform,"  Publisher  Speer 

of  all  we  wish  our  readers  to  be 

rather  than  wards  of  the  govern- 


scc  nes, 


g<  al 
Mdst 

r  t 


Speer  newspapers,  as  well  as  discussing 
current  issues,  are  also  quick  to  present  facts 
about  taxes.  "Readers  should  be  aroused  at 
their  loss  of  control  over  the  money  they 
earn,"  Mr.  Speers  says.  "If  we  are  unable  to 
save,  and  are  obliged  to  live  on  borrowed 
money,  like  our  Federal  Government  Is  now 
doing,  we  are  headed  for  financial  disaster." 

The  Talbot  T.  Speer  Foundation  has  been 
a  large  contributor  to  historic  Annapolis 
projects,  the  Anne  Arundel  General  Hospital 
and  other  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  and 
community  endeavors  of  civic  nature  In 
Maryland,  Florida,  and  a  number  of  other 
States. 

In  World  War  I,  Mr.  Speer  rose  from  pri- 
vate to  the  rank  of  captain  and  was  cited 
for  meritorious  service  and  gallantry  In  ac- 
tion while  serving  with  the  1st  Division  in 
France. 

An  Episcopalian,  Mr.  Speer  served  for  30 
years  on  the  vestry  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  the  Incarnation. 


Progress  Against  Water  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  man  in  his  beginning  always 
lived  by  a  stream — and  found  that  the 
stream  provided  him  with  life. 

Early  man  had  fresh  water  for  drink- 
ing, and  clean  water  for  washing. 

This  administration  now  Is  taking 
steps  to  once  again  give  this  Nation  clean 
streams — something  that  early  man 
always  found. 

The  President  declared  that  he  ex- 
pected to  swim  in  the  Potomac  by  1975, 
and  that  "water  pollution  is  doomed  in 
this  century." 

His  deep  concern — and  dedicated  ef- 
foi-ts — to  end  water  pollution  have  been 
applauded  across  the  land.  In  a  recent 
editorial,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  praises  the  ad- 
ministration's progress  against  water 
pollution : 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
Oct.  4,  19651 

Progress  Against  Water  Pollution 
The  concern  of  this  Nation  with  the  quan- 
tity of  its  water  supply  has  been  amply  evi- 
denced in  Delaware  Valley  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Northeast  during  the  last  few  months; 
now  there  are  signs  of  equal  and  growing 
concern  with  the  quality. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  signed  over 
the  weekend  by  President  Johnson,  Is  a  fair 
start  on  what  must  t>ecoine  a  vast  program 
to  restore  our  streams,  lakes  and  rivers  to  a 
sufficient  state  of  health  to  support  fish  and 
human  life.  The  President  declared  that  he 
expected  to  swim  in  the  Potomac  by  1975, 
and  that  "water  pollution  is  doomed  in  this 
centiu-y."     We   hope  he   is   right. 

But  the  bill  adds  only  $50  million  to  the 
$100  million  set  aside  for  grants  to  help 
State  and  local  authorities  build  adequate 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  They  are  ex- 
pensive. 

At  a  Federal-State  conference  on  Hudson 
River  pollution  (in  which  we  have  a  stake 
because  of  New  York  City's  reliance  on  Dela- 
ware water  instead  of  its  own)  it  was  stated 
that  municipalities  are  the  greatest  offenders 
by  far,  that  neither  they  nor  offending  in- 


dustries could  afford  proper  treatment  plants 
and  that  the  enUre  $150  million  of  Federal 
money  could  be  used  there. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  cannot  afford  filthy 
poisonous  waterways,  either.  Thus  the  comJ 
promise  In  this  measure  will  continue  to 
arouse  suspicion  and  controversy.  t^^ 
States  are  given  until  JvUy  1,  1967,  to  estab- 
lish their  own  water  quality  standards  (after 
which  the  Federal  Government  wiU  do  it) 
and  the  standards  may  be  appealed  by  the 
cities  or  Industries  to  the  courts. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  stronger 
bUls  than  this  wUl  probably  be  needed.  We 
believe  it  is  self-evident,  or  his  proud  procla- 
mations cannot  be  fulfilled. 


Clear  Presidential  Fog 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Racine  Journal-Times  carried 
an  editorial  citing  the  delays  involved 
in  legislation  outlining  the  transfer  of 
power  in  the  event  of  presidential  dis- 
ability. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  delays 
have  occurred  In  States  which  have  not 
displayed  any  urgency  in  approving  this 
important  matter. 

While  we  are  all  gratified  at  the  Presi- 
dent's recovery,  his  recent  illness  focused 
attention  on  the  need  for  such  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  the  laws  of  our 
land. 

I    commend    this    thought-provoking 
editorial  to  my  colleagues : 
[From    the    Racine    (Wis.)     Journal-Times, 
Oct.  14,  1965] 
Clear  Presdential  Pot 

Despite  President  Johnson's  attempts  to 
look  like  a  postoperative  superman,  we  should 
all  be  quite  aware  that  there  was  another  one 
of  those  periods  over  the  weekend  when  the 
definition  of  Presidential  authority  hung  by 
the  thin  thread  of  an  extraconstitutional 
agreement  between  the  President  and  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey.  Nobody  really 
knows,  as  a  legal  certainty,  that  Humphrey 
had  the  powers  of  an  Acting  President  while 
Johnson  was  out  of  action;  thankfully,  no 
one  will  ever  know. 

But  this  mushy  state  of  affairs  is  nobody's 
fault  but  our  own.  Congress  has  done  its 
duty,  after  a  period  of  hesitancy,  by  provid- 
ing In  a  constitutional  amendment  a  clear 
method  of  transferring  Presidential  power 
from  a  disabled  President  to  a  Vice  President, 
and  a  clear  method  of  transferring  that 
power  back  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  Presi- 
dential disability.  But  the  amendment  has 
been  pending  before  the  State  legislatures 
for  more  than  3  months,  and  only  eight 
States  have  acted  upon  it.  (Amendments 
must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  to  become  effective. ) 

Moreover,  on  the  present  schedule  of  State 
legislative  sessions,  it  could  be  1967  before 
the  required  number  of  States  even  have  the 
opportunity  to  act,  unless  they  develop  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  than  has  thus  far 
been  displayed. 

Eight  States  have  ratified  the  amendment: 
four  more  States.  Including  Wisconsin,  have 
their  legislatures  in  regular  session  and  foiir 
have  or  are  about  to  have  special  sessions, 
which  means  that  eight  more  could  act  on 
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rssr^'."r^^/£?p^s^  ^Sf.^rls'is.ss'cJ^^'?:  rj^-^Tj-S'i^T.z^T-:^. 

2t  by  the  end  of  1966.     Most  of  the  other     ^^^here  ttiere  w«e«gn^K^ou^  «o  ^^^^  ^^^  ^    ooldwater  and  even  found 

jStes  will  have  regular  sessions  In  the  Id-     ^^J^"^  '^^  °°^   ""^^  "^'  himself  denouncing  some  of  Mr.  Goldwaters 

^t'^necessary  is  to  interrupt  that  nor-  "-^^i:*  ^^  sSteTe^uS^^  U  JTS  ""S^'S^r  Knowles.  too,  faces  reelection 
JSurse  of  events,  and  persuade  Governors  |°f ^^^^/^^^  ^^^9  S^?  13  T^  next  year,  but  a  recent  private  poll  shows  he 
TcaU  special  sessions  for  the  purpose  of     ^tate^.  and  bothl^u^^s  M^e  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

^fvtoK    the    disability    amendment.     The  °fy  ^®  ^^^''^^^'T't,  "  Jr^^TTtv;—', ..  in    Michigan    Gov.    George    Romney    won 

gSors,    executives    and    administrators  S^'  *°i  ""^^  JJ°^^'?,.Sn^Sls?atofs  In  big V  l»64%ut  to  do  it  he  had  to  all  but 

SSves.  Should  know  the  Problem.                     The  ^^^^^^^^^^"^  't%^^l  denounce   party    affiliation    as    well    as    Mr . 

This  Is  in  the  nature  of  emergency  legisla-  the   id  Miawes^rn  owvw  u^  uiuhk^  Goldwater.    Now  he  is  working  hard  to  prove 

Uon,  a  sort  of  perpetual  emergency  each  Ume  "?.^J^^^^^«t>eT  of   legislators    declined    bv  that  he  Is  a  party  man. 

tlie  President  takes  a  breath.     Eve^  ^^ff  1°  ^^.^f^l^  ?™^.  °'y  gVln  North  Dakota;  and  But  his  programs  are  found  by  some  to  be 

a  while  we  get  a  more  emphatic  reminder,  as  ^"Ji'^^\r'^^^^y  over  50  in  Missouri;  so  new  and  Imaginative  that  many  members 

we  did  last  weekend,  that  the  most  robust  by  J*  1° J^"^"'^'    ?f  ^|ota    and   b?r  over  of  the  Old  Guard  plainly  shrink  from  them. 

J^dent   is    just   a   man,    subject    to   gaU  J^  °J7,,i^^jf  £^^  ^SaJ    Ohia  But  the  Old  Guard  is  mostly  out.  and  Rom- 

^der  attacks  and  what  not.    Yet  we  con-  30  In  Illinois,  Kansas,  Micnigan.  unio,  a  ^^^  backers  are  generally  in. 

tmue  in  ^J^^'^^^Z^.^l^^f^^^liStl^  -S?  Oklahoma  held  It^  own,  and  no  SUte  issues  cont^ontex, 
"^"^t'^^l'^ATe^r^nfyTStuBU^  IncreasL  the  number  of  Republican  legls-  ^nd  Mr.  Romney  has  criticized  the  old 
power  in  ^>^^  of  emergency,  a  "t^auo  hold-the-line  philosophy.  While  some  of  his 
Uuit  would  be  p-^tly  aggravated  ^evem^  (Nebraska  and  Minnesota  have  nonpartl-  programs  seem  too  Uberal  for  many  Mld- 
this  fast-movmg  age  e^  er  put  the  question  of  ^^  legislatures.)  wesWn  Democrats  to  buy.  he  seeks  to  con- 
power  to  a  test.  j^j.  gjjgg  j^igQ  reviewed  the  1964  smashup,  front  the  big  issues  of  the  day  head-on— In- 
_^__^^^^.^^_  noting  that  60  i>ercent  of  the  Republican  eluding  employment.  dvU  rights,  old-age 
~'~~^^^^'^~~'  seats  lost  In  the  State  legislatures  In   1964  gupport,  crime,  and  poverty. 

_  were  lost  In  the  13  Midwestern  States.  .j.^   overcome   the  superllberal    image,   he 

GOP  Swings  to  fcait  lowa  surrendered  69   seats  to  Democrats,  ^^j^  j^  method  of  problem  solving  <m  the 

Indiana  45  seats.  Illinois  33  seats,  and  North  s^^te   level  and  through  pwivate  enterprise 

ttvtfncitON  OF  REMARKS  Dakota  35  seats.  uue  oonservatUm. 

EXTENSION  Ol-   KiLMAKt^o  „^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  jg         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  differences,  all  three  men 

States,"  he  added.  ^^^^  much  In  common  with  eastern  Repub- 

HON     STANLEY   R.   TUPPER  appeal   sought  ncans    Uke   Gov.    William   W.    Scranton.   of 

«-  wiiT>x7  With   these   figures   in   mind.   Republican  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer,  of 

oi-  MAINE                  ^^^^  leaders  now  are  making  a  strong  effort  to  New  York.  Gov.  John  H.  Chafee,  of  Rhode 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^^  ^  ^  political  phUosophy  the  people  will  Island,  New  York  mayoralty  candidate  Rep- 

FrvdxiV  October  22.  1965  buy  on  election  day.     And  more  and  more  resentative  John  V.  Lindsay,  and  a  number 

,.  they   are    looking   to   the   so-called    ea6t€rn  of  other  Eastern  Congressmen. 
Mr.  TUPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  party— especially  as  the  States  Fu-st  of  two  articles  on  Republican  politics 
appearing     in     the     Christian     Science  income  more  industrialized.  m  the  Midwest. 
Monitor  October   13.    1965,   by  Howard  conservatives  are  still  around,  of  course.  democratic  buixie 
James   deserves    the    attention   of    R«-  m  some  areas  Uiey  retain  ««l«  °i^^^"  !»^  a  tally  of  comparative  RcpubUcan-Demo- 
publican    Members,    partiCUlaxly    tliose  r''''f\.'^.?^^J^^^n\^vlnv^^t  cratifslength   Tthe    PedWal    and    state 
from  the  Midwestern  States.  ^lI^Sw  ^uL  in  staS.  uke  nSois^herl  levels  spotlights  the  huge  Democratic  ad- 
Mr.  James,  summary  will  be  disputed  ^.^ifriri^  w^  ^m^erJii  °e^«^^^  ^'''^- .V' "^"^^^"^  "^^rS^^ZT^. 
by  some  of  my  COUeagues  in  all  proba-  J^JL  "^             ana                .e                  f  ^^^  legislatures,  and  in  governorships  are 

billty,  but  it  certainly  makes  good  sense  j^^   i^   states   controlled   by   liberals  or  as  follows: 

to  a  Stete  of  Maine  Republican.  moderates   efforts  are   being   made   to   keep  Congress:                    Demoi^ats    RepuOMcns 

The  article  follows:  conservatives  from  splintering  off  into  a  third          Senate -68                   ^ 

^_     .,  ««»+«                                                                               House ._- <i«i                  x^w 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  party.  ^^^irir^tr 

'                     Oct    13,  1965]  Midwestern  GOP  leaders  are  also  looking  (Four  vacancies.) 

^u.  io,  i^ooi  inward  as  well  as  outward.    And  slowly  they 

GOP  Swings  to  East  ^^^  realizing  that  those  Republicans  still  In  Governorships 33                     17 

(By  Howard  James)  office — especlaUy  those  in  the  top  Jobs — are  Democrats    Bepublioana 

Chicago.— Has  the  time  come  to  redraw  anything  but  men  who  follow  the  Old  Guard  control           control, 

the  Republican  map?    The  eastern  brand  of  philosophy.                                                                    state    senates' 35                     13 

Republicanism  appears  to  be  sweeping  into  programs  paocEESSivE                           State    houses' 8                    40 

ttio  heartland.  •j^^  Republican  leaders  Interviewed  point  ,  Minnesota  has  a  nonpartisan  legislature. 

This  Is  evident  after  Interviewing  a  dozen  ^  Ohio's  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes.     His  pro-  Nebraska  has  a  unicameral,  nonpartisan  leg- 

mldwestem  Republican  State  chairmen,  sev-  —.j^j^gg  ,or  education,  highway  building,  and  jsiature.     The     Nevada     senate     Is     divided 

eral  mldwestem  Governors,  and  a  number  of  industrial  growth  are  looked  on  as  progres-  ^mong  8  Democrats,  8  Republicans,  and  1 

other  party  leaders.  gi^g,  independent. 

Some  say  It  Is  the  only  way  Republicans  ^^  ^^  avoided  raising  taxes  only  by  get- 
can  expect  to  make  a  ct«neback  in  1966.  ^^      ^^^  Uxpayers  to  float  huge  bond  Issues.  ^^_^^^_«^^_ 
For  years  the  split  between  eastern  and  ^^^^  ^^  grabs  every  Federal  dollar  his  State 

midweetem  Republicans  has  been  a  favorite  ^^    explaining,  his  Is  one  of  the  States  r.,..»    Q<^»»« Fl^mentarr 

theme    of    political   writers.    Mldwestemers  that  pours  more  Into  the  Federal  coffers  than  Toward    the    l»real    aocieiy      uemenwr 

have  long  tended  to  be  conservative.    Demo-  ^^  ^^^  j,^^  ^^^j  Secondary  EdacatioD 

crats  and  political  observers  have  often  called  jj^  ^^^  ^  often  the  first  Governor  In  the  

them  the  "Old  Guard,"  or  the  "hold  the  line"  jjation   to    sign   up   for   new   Federal    pro-  .r^^r^T^^TcrrM^  r^w  uirTLf  arttc; 

wing  of  the  party.  grams— keeps   an    office   In    Washington   for  EXTENSION  OF  RilMAKKJa 

But  all  that  was  before  the  national  polltl-  just  this  purpose.  op 

cal  drubbing  of  1964.     Not  only  did  the  con-  Yet  most  observers  In  the  State  that  so  ufW     CDANV   TUHMP^nN     JR 

servatlve  presidential  nominee   go  down  in  long  kept  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  In  office  MUW.   rKATIR.    lllUmrOUn,    JIV. 

defeat     So  did  a  host  of  Republicans  nin-  report  that  Governor  Rhodes  Is  at  the  peak  q,  j,j-^  jdset 

ning  for  other  posts.  of  his  popularity.     He  is  expected  to  run  jj^t  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTES 

This  point  was  made  dramatically  clear  a  again  in  1966.  r.,,,,/,,,  nr-tnh^r  ?2   1965 

few  days  ago  In  Des  Moines.    The  new  GOP  appearances  avoided  Friday.  October  ZZ.  lHb:> 

national  chairman,  Ohioan  Ray  C.  Bliss,  pre-  Although  In  office  only  since  January,  Wis-  j^  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

sented    mldwestem    Republican    chairmen  ^.onsin's  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles  has  moved  gpgj^^g,.  shortly  after  taking  ofiBce  Pres- 

with  five  pages  of  statistics.  ^^   ^bout  the  same   direction  as   Governor  ^^^^^  Johnson  laid  the  cornerstone  for 

A  MIDWEST  SURVEY  Rhodcs.                                                 ,    ,„  tvie  rjroiit  Socletv  "We  bcffin  wlth  leam- 

The  figures  indicated  that  since  1952,  Re-  During  the  past  legislative  sessmn  (a  fall  ^e  Great  Society .     we  oegin  ^ 

puWlcwS^S    13    Midwestern    States    Had     term  is  Just  opening)  he  had  to  reverse  his  ing. 
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Toda  ^  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
American  population  is  enrolled  in 
schools  or  colleges — a  total  of  54.2  mil- 
lion sti  dents,  with  35.9  million  in  ele- 
mentar  r  school,  12.9  million  in  secondary 
school,  ind  5.4  million  in  college. 

The  statistics  are  startling  and  our 
respons  bilities  immense,  for  no  longer 
is  education  the  business  solely  of  edu- 
cators. It  is  everybody's  business. 
Nothint  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  cointry.  Without  brain  power  to 
build  a  world  of  peace — armed  power 
would  je  worthless.  Without  trained 
manpo^  'er — our  productive  economy 
could  rot  be  sustained.  Without  edu- 
cated <  Itizens — our  democratic  system 
of  gove  -nment  would  crumble. 

Educ  ktion  Is  a  $39  billion  a  year  busi- 
ness wi  h  only  10  percent  of  this  being 
met  by  he  Federal  Government  through 
the  UJE .  Office  of  Education.  Whereas 
the  Fed  sral  Oovenmient  invests  less  than 
8  percent  of  its  grosaPtevenues  for  all 
educatii mal  purposes,(thy  States  invest 
35  percmt,  and  the  Ibc«tl  governments 
invest  4  5  iJercent  of  their  grross  revenues 
for  the  schools.  With  education  still 
dependent  on  real  estate  taxes,  the  gap 
betweer  rich  and  poor  school  districts 
grows  \1der  every  year.  The  resulting 
educatii  <nal  inequalities  are  enormous. 
Experieice  has  shown  that  these  in- 
equaliti  s  are  beyond  the  corrective  pow- 
ers of  t  le  State  and  local  governments 
acting  i  lone. 

To  bi  eak  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty, 
poor  ec  ucation,  and  still  more  poverty, 
the  Dec  locratic  administration  proposed 
and  th«  89th  Congress  enacted  the  first 
bill  eve  ■  approved  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide gei  leral  financial  assistance  for  ele- 
mentar; '  and  secondary  education.  Al- 
though directly  aimed  at  the  5.4  million 
povery-  itricken  schoolchildren  in  the 
United  States,  funds  are  going  to  local 
public  s  :hool  districts  In  95  percent  of  all 
U.S.  con  nties. 

Unde:  this  act,  $1.3  billion  will  come 
into  th(  UJS.  school  system  this  year  to 
improve  our  elementary  and  secondary 
school  iducation.  $1.06  billion  will  be 
used  tc  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  o '  disadvantaged  children.  Spe- 
cific typ  ss  of  programs  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  public  educational 
agency  3ut  may  include  such  programs 
as  reme  dial  reading,  preschool  training. 
addltioral  teaching  personnel,  language 
labs,  ard  classes  for  talented  students. 
$100  mi  lion  will  be  used  for  purchase  of 
school  1  brary  books,  instructional  mate- 
rial and  textbooks  which  will  be  available 
on  an  equitable  basis  to  all  elementary 
and  secondary  school  children  and 
teacher! .  Another  $100  million  will  be 
used  fo  ■  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  s  upplemental  educational  centers 
to  prov  de  special  educational  services 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  available 
to  all  cliildren  in  need  of  such  services. 

Specii  il  services  may  include  courses  In 
science  ar  language  not  taught  In  local 
schools  )r  better  taught  on  a  centralized 
basis;  S4  hool  health  services,  and  devel- 
opment of  TV  programs  for  classroom 
use.  Fi  nds  are  also  available  to  improve 
educatlcnal  research  and  to  strengthen 
State  dfpartments  of  education. 
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Because  of  the  tremendous  record  of 
the  1st  session,  89th  Congress,  greater 
progress  in  education  is  presently  being 
made  than  in  any  comparable  period  in 
our  history.  But  the  needs  are  also 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  There 
must  be  no  slackening  in  the  Nation's 
total  educational  effort  until  every 
American  has  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
all  the  education  he  wants  and  needs  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  increasingly 
complex  world.  A  full  commitment  to 
that  goal  is  a  full  commitment  to  the  fu- 
ture progress  and  strength  of  America. 


Trail  Named  "Oatstanding  Citizen  of  the 
Year" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  singular  honor  was  bestowed  on  Irwin 
P.  Trail,  of  Baltimore,  when  the  Catons- 
ville  Business  Association  named  him 
"Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year"  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  on  October  12.  The 
Herald-Argus  of  Catonsville,  Md.,  relates 
Mr.  Trail's  long,  distinguished  career  of 
service  to  his  fellow  citizens  and  to  the 
business  community  of  Maryland. 

I  am  delighted  to  include  this  story 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Trail  Named  "Outstanding  Cttizen  of  Year" 

Irwin  P.  Trail,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Maryland  In 
the  CatonsvUle  branch,  wlU  be  honored  as 
the  "Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year"  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  to  be  held  in  his  honor  on 
Tuesday.  October  12  by  the  Catonsville  Busi- 
ness Association  at  the  Turf  Valley  Coun- 
try Club  In  Howard  County. 

The  program  will  include  a  talk  by  Robert 
B.  Hobbs,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Maryland.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  evening  will  be  Da- 
vid L.  Brigham,  vice  president  of  this  same 
institution  from  the  Rockville,  Md.,  branch 
office.  The  Reverend  Paul  Lottlch.  of  the 
Salem  Lutheran  Ch\rrch  of  Catonsville,  will 
deliver  the  Invocation,  Col.  Alfred  Port  of  the 
Catonsville  Business  Association  will  act  as 
host  for  the  evening,  and  Leo  Amster.  pres- 
ident of  the  association  will  present  the 
award  for  the  outstanding  citizen  of  the 
year.  The  presentation  will  be  followed  by 
a  talk  by  John  Zebelean,  attorney  and  board 
member  of  the  association.  Dancing  will 
follow. 

The  Catonsville  Business  Association,  Inc., 
has  honored  three  other  Marylanders  as  "men 
of  the  year."  Those  previously  honored  are 
Fritz  Malsel  of  Oriole  basebaU  fame;  Efr. 
Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Baltimore;  and  Col.  Alfred  Fort, 
U.S.  Army,  retired. 

In  1938  Mr.  Trail  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  Catonsville  National  Bank,  and  In 
1948  he  became  president,  a  position  he  held 
until  1962  when  the  Catonsville  National 
Bank  merged  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Maryland.  Upon  Joining  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank's  staff,  Mr.  Trail  became  vice 
president  and  In  January  1963,  was  elected 
senior  vice  president. 

Mr.  Trail  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm 
in  Granite,  Md.,  the  yoxmgest  son  of  John 


E.  and  Ellen  Trail.  His  formal  education  be 
gan  at  Granite  Elementary  School  After 
graduation  from  the  Randallstown  Hleh 
School,  he  attended  the  University  of  Haiti 
more  where  he  received  the  LL.b  deeree" 
While  a  student  at  the  university  he  became 
a  member  of  the  law  fraternity,  Sigma  Delta 
Kappa. 

On  AprU  14,  1936,  Mr.  Trail  married  Miss 
Margaret  Doetzer  of  Randallstown  Thev 
reside  at  13  North  Rolling  Road  In  Catons 
vine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trail  have  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  John  J.  Newbauer,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Tim- 
othy H.  Hooper,  III;  and  Mrs.  Frederick  a" 
Culver,  II;  two  grandsons  and  a 
granddaughter. 

Mr.  Trail  Is  very  active  in  civic  affairs  as  a 
member  of  the  Catonsville  Business  Associa- 
tion, Inc.;  the  Catonsville  Rotary  Club;  the 
board  of  tnistees  for  the  Baltimore  County 
Public  Library  of  which  he  is  also  treasurer; 
the  board  of  the  Maryland  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society;  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  General  German  Orphan  Home 
located  at  Catonsville;  and  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Catonsville  Community 
College. 

Among  the  400  guests  who  will  honor  Mr 
Trail,  will  be  Miss  Marie  L.  Kemp,  one  of  Mr. 
Trail's  school  teachers  from  Granite  who  for 
the  past  40  years  has  headed  the  Crosby 
School,  a  private  Institution  in  Catonsville. 
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Gov.  Mark  0.  HatBeld  Salutes 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon's 
Governor,  Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  had 
occasion  to  participate  In  the  dinners 
across  the  United  States  saluting  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  The  Governor's  re- 
marks are  thought  provoking  for  all  of 
us  and  because  of  their  significance,  I 
am  recording  them  here: 

Oregon  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
Eisenhower  years,  and  we  proudly  Join  in 
saluting  him  tonight.  As  we  do  so,  our 
minds  will  turn  to  the  many  honors  ac- 
corded him  both  In  this  Nation  and  around 
the  world.  But  we  should  not  be  blinded  to 
a  facet  of  American  life  which  sought  to 
vilify  him  and  which  sought  to  destroy  his 
reputation  as  a  great  soldier,  a  great  Presi- 
dent, a  great  leader. 

He  was  castigated.  But  so  great  was  his 
fame,  so  honorable  his  service,  the  charge 
did  not  stick  and  its  sponsors  have  not  been 
successful  In  damning  his  name. 

Their  spew  of  venom  was  aimed  from  the 
extreme  right — those  who  operate  beyond 
the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  decency  and 
tear  away  at  the  fabric  of  our  Nation.  They 
see  a  Communist  or  a  Communist  agent  be- 
hind every  tree  and  they  see  most  of  us  as  nt 
least  a  dupe. 

But  tonight.  In  the  brief  time  assigned  to 
men,  may  I  say  that  General  Elsenhower,  and 
his  brother,  and  some  of  his  colleagues,  and 
his  minister,  and  his  aid,  and  some  of  the 
organizations  he  headed,  and  many  of  his 
friends  are  all  wrapped  up  very  neatly  in  a 
literary  package  which  Is  aimed  at  what  it 
terms  the  dangerous  rlghtwlng.  If  this  kind 
of  thinking  prevails,  this  Republic  Is  under- 
mined. 

To  say  the  least  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
to  see  the  advancement  of  an  organization 


n«!  Group  Research.  Inc.,  which  has  de- 
ni^ftrable  financial  and  promotional  sup- 
""rffSm  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
P  This  organization  has  published  a  dlrec- 
^„  SI  individual  Index  which  lists  Dwight 
n  viscnhower.  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  John 
Sii^OvSles-and  hear  this  Cardinal  Cush- 
^  James  A.  Farley  and  hundreds  <>f  othCT 
Sl^t  Americans  right  alongside  Gerald  L^K 
S^'  Ro^''*  Welch,  Lincoln  Rockwell,  and 

^S^  "iJ^jTontm.  Which  avoids  the 
obviously  clumsy,  blatant  approach  of  the 
ura  rleht-wing  extremists,  uses  the  sly 
S;  Sn  of  claiming  only  to  list  facts 
SS  conclusions.  The  office  of  the  Clerk 
^  the  House  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  shows 
SJw  Sntributlons  on  March  25.  1965  and 
lekln  May  20,  1965,  toward  Its  support  from 
^e  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  operation  Is  headed  by  Wesley  Mc- 
Cune  former  public  relations  man  for  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  a  press  man  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
Brannan  administration.  In  an  ad  In  the 
July  24,  1965.  New  Republic,  the  organiza- 
tion characterizes  Itself : 

"Group  Research  Is  a  4-year-old  private, 
nonprofit  organization  of  professional  re- 
search people  who  malnt^n  vigUant  watch 
OT-er  the  activities  of  extremists  of  aU  shades 
who  threaten  American  democracy.  It  Is 
supported  by  business,  labor,  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  many  other  organizations  in- 
terested In  maintaining  traditional  Amer- 
ican freedom. 

"Group  research  reports  facts,  not  opin- 
ions. All  citations  are  from  original  sources 
and  responsible  secondary  sources  such  as 
major  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
publications. 

"Group  research  facilities  and  materials 
are  used  by  major  television  and  radio  net- 
works, the  major  newspapers  and  many  of 
the  leading  writers  In  the  country.  It  Is 
directed  and  staffed  by  experienced  and  re- 
sponsible people  with  years  of  high-level 
newspaper  experience." 

The  ad  has  pictures  of  the  hooded  Klan, 
swastika  and  haranguing  In  an  emotion- 
aimed  format  together  with  General  Edwin 
Walker,  and  Robert  Welch. 

Yet  in  the  pages  of  the  advertised  pub- 
lications are  the  Reverend  Thomas  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Presidential  appointee  to  public  projects  like 
the  ClvU  Rights  Commission;  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley;  Clergyman  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  of 
National  Presbyterian  In  Washington.  D.C., 
onetime  Elsenhower  minister;  Dr.  Kevin  Mc- 
Cann,  aide  of  General  Eisenhower's  on  many 
occasions  and  former  university  president  in 
his  own  right.  You  can  even  find  Arthur 
Godfrey,  Jackie  Robinson,  Ozzle  and  Harriet 
Nelson,  Pat  O'Brien  and  Dave  Garroway  in 
the  pages  of  this  fantastic  publication. 

My  point,  on  this  evening  honoring  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  Ls  not  to  defend  him,  or  his 
aides  or  his  colleagues,  or  his  minister  be- 
cause they  need  no  defense.  It  Is  to  decry 
the  work  of  those  who  In  their  zeal  to  point 
a  finger  at  a  danger  In  our  society  have  mali- 
ciously trampled  the  bounds  of  decency. 
They  list  not  one  easily  recognizable  Com- 
munist. Does  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee not  consider  that  element  at  least  an 
equally  dangerovis  threat? 

This  approach— the  lumping  of  the  known 
patriots  with  tlie  wild-eyed  radicals— out- 
does McCarthy.  It  misleads.  It  smears.  It 
destroys.  It  defames.  It  feeds  on  fear.  And 
to  think  It  Is  subsidized  by  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's two  political  parties.  I  caU  upon  every 
responsible  Democratic  leader  from  Bethesda 
to  precinct  committeeman  In  Oregon  to  dis- 
avow this  scvurilous  compilation. 

There  Is  no  place  In  America  for  such 
shoddy  efforts  which  are  disguised  as  schol- 
arship, paraded  as  It  was  last  month  before 
the  American  Political  Science  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting. 


We  are  gathered  to  honor  General  Elsen- 
hower but  let  U8  ever  be  vlgUant  to  those 
who  would  destroy  a  good  name,  whose  ever 
it  Is. 


The  State  Commission  od  Interstate 
Commerce  Investigation  MC-65 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our 
system  of  government  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  questions  to  which  so  much 
time  and  study  is  devoted  today  through- 
out the  country  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. Even  though  this  question  is  in- 
volved with  every  facet  of  our  national 
life  it  is  not  a  new  Issue— It  is  historical 
in  character  and  of  necessity  under  our 
Constitution  and  traditional  system  we 
have  enjoyed  throughout  the  history  of 
our  country. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  our  State  and  Federal  relation- 
ship is  the  transportation  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  beyond  a  doubt  the  greatest,  the 
best,  the  most  efficient  transportation 
system  of  any  Nation  in  the  world. 
While  it  is  highly  competitive  and  ob- 
viously controversial  In  many  of  its 
aspects  it  is  made  stronger  continuously 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple because  of  the  constant  thought, 
study,  and  action  given  to  it  by  so  many 
people  in  the  various  facets  of  our 
economy.  ^ 

Today  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  under  consideration  a  study 
and  investigation  through  rulemaking 
proceedings  in  its  ex  parte  MC-€5,  Sub. 
2.  This  study  and  investigation  has  a 
direct  bearing  in  our  transportation  pro- 
gram of  this  question  of  Federal  and 
State  relationship. 

The    Honorable    J.    Orville    Cheney, 
chairman  of  the  Arkansas  Commerce 
Commission,  Is  one  of  the  most  able,  ex- 
perienced, and  efficient  Commissioners  of 
our    State    Commissions    administering 
the  transportation  program.     He   dis- 
cussed the  interest  of  the  State  Com- 
missions at  the  Commission's  proceedings 
at  the  77th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railroads  and 
Utilities  Commission  in  New  York  on 
September  30, 1965.    It  is  a  thought  pro- 
voking, interesting  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject which  reveals  some  views  that  the 
State  commissioners  may  have   and  I 
think  of  great  Interest  to  many  people 
who  are  constantly  giving  their  time  and 
attention  to  this  problem.    I,  therefore, 
include  these  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  and  include  it  In  the  very 
fine  address  of  this  outstanding  and  able 
commissioner  of  our  State  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  State  Commission's  Interest  in  Inter- 
state  Commerce    Commission    Investiga- 
tion IN  Ex  Parte  MC-65  (Sub  2) 
The  National  System  of  Interstate  High- 
ways, when  completed,  will  serve  92  percent 
of  all  cities  having  a  population  to  excess 


of  50,000.  Nearly  16,600  miles  of  the  new 
Intertsate  System  are  already  open  to  traffic 
and  construction  Is  progressing  on  an  addi- 
tional 5.000  mUes.  Serving  both  civilian  and 
defense  needs,  the  system  wUl  constitute  the 
Nation's    key   highways    for    both    types    of 

traffic.  ,  . 

Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of   this  ambitious 
highway  construction  program  Is  borne  by 
the  users  of  all  highways.  It  Is  natural  to 
expect  that  every  advantage  wUl  be  taken 
by  all  property  carriers  to  reduce  their  cost 
of  operation  and  expedite  the  movement  of 
their  traffic  by  fuU  use  of  the  new  facilities. 
Even  before  segments  of  the  system  were 
opened  to  use.  the  bus  and  truck  Industry 
were  given  serious  thought  to  the  manner  by 
which  authority  to  use  the  facilities  could 
be  obtained.    The  historical  method  of  ob- 
taining authority  to  render  a  needed  service 
to  points  within  an  area  or  at  points  on  a 
specified  highway  was  to  file  an  appropriate 
application  and  produce  affirmative  support 
by  shippers  and  receivers  needing  the  service, 
either    In    public    hearing    or    by    verified 
statements. 

The  problem  here  Is  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  authorized  carriers  already  serving 
the  areas  or  points  embraced  to  the  new 
system  which.  If  required  to  file  the  routine 
applications,  would  create  a  backlog  that 
would  take  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission years  to  process.  A  means  of  han- 
dling applications  on  an  expedited  basU  is 
imperative  and  still  keep  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  act,  if  both  the  public  and  the 
trucking  Industry  are  not  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  facilities  which  they  have  been 
underwriting  for  many  years. 

A     tremendous     amount     of     study     and 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  transportation 
industry,    the    State    and    Federal    govern- 
mental  agencies  has  gone  toto  an  effort  to 
avoid  Injustices  which  could  creep  Into  such 
an  important  undertaking  In  spite  of  care- 
ful and  concerned  thinking  and  planning. 
Petitions   were    filed   with   the   IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission  seeking  the  institu- 
tion of  a  rulemaking  proceeding.    On  March 
30    1965.  the  Commission  tostltuted  a  pro- 
ceeding titled  ex  parte  MC-65.  Motor  Service 
on  Interstate  Highways— Passengers,  and  ex 
parte  MC-65  (Sub  2),  Motor  Service  on  In- 
terstate Highways— Property.     A  prehearing 
conference  was  held  In  the  proceedings  on 
May  25,  1965.  at  which  appearances  were  en- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of   NARUC   and  by 
representatives  of  the  SUte  Commissions  of 
Arkansas,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey^  New  Mexi- 
co, and  Virginia,  among  others. 


CONCERN  FOR  INTERMEDI.^TE  POINTS       • 

The  prtocipal  toterest  of  the  SUte  com- 
missions is  the  measure  of  service  available 
to  totermedlate  points  which  are  authorized 
to  be  served  under  the  authority  presently 
held  by  passenger  and  property  carriers  oper- 
ating between  gateways,  but  which  will  not 
necessarily  be  considered  as  intermediate 
points  on  the  new  highway  system. 

Even  before  the  opening  of  the  Interstate 
System,  many  carriers  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  go  to  a  terminal-to-termlnal  operation  due 
to  Increasing  cost  of  operation.  Opening  of 
the  new  system,  no  doubt,  will  accelerate 
this  tendency  toasmuch  as  the  shortened  dis- 
tance between  termini  and  high-speed  capa- 
bility Is  conducive  to  a  more  profitable  oper- 
ation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  agreement  reached  at 
the  May  25  prehearing  conference,  the  com- 
mission issued  Its  order  setting  forth  the 
manner  to  which  applications  to  serve  points 
on  the  new  system  would  be  handled.  These 
proceedings  will  be  processed,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  by  the  filing  of  verified  state- 
ments and  replies.  Upon  the  filing  of  a 
verified  petition  eestablishing  that  a  earner 
holds  a  certificate  authorizing  ser\-ice  over 
regular  routes,  serving  substantially  the  same 
potots    such  carrier  shall  be  Issued  an  in- 
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The  rules  governing  processing  of  appli- 
cations for  authority  to  utilize  and  serve 
points  on  the  new  system  In  no  way  con- 
flict with  the  existing  rules  of  the  commis- 
sion with  respect  to  deviation  routes.  The 
deviation  method  and  the  alternate  route 
method  can  still  be  used  by  such  carriers 
as  desire  to  use  them.  Although  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  few  industries  located 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  new  highways, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until 
shippers  and  receivers  will  be  locating  as 
near  to  them  as  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
the  improved  service  which  will  be  available 
to  them.  It  is  with  foresight  that  the  car- 
riers will  all  seek  certificated  authority  to 
serve  all  points  on  the  system.  Here,  in  addi- 
tion to  concern  for  continued  service  at  in- 
termediate points,  we  ask.  what  is  to  be  the 
function,  If  any,  of  the  Joint  boards? 

■The  Joint  boards  may  be  able  to  regulate 
this  type  of  trafQc  in  a  given  proceeding;  but, 
here  again,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
rulings  of  the  joint  tjoards  will  be  upheld  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and. 
Indeed,  should  not  be  unless  basic  standards 
of  fact  and  law  are  adherred  to.  The  rules  for 
use  In  determining  applications  over  the 
Interstate  system  being  silent  with  respect  to 
the  statiis  of  Joint  boards  In  these  matters 
leads  to  conjecture  and  prompts  the  ques- 
tion, was  the  silence  intentional  or  Inad- 
vertent? 

Although  it  is  the  officially  expressed  Intent 
of  the  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference 
to  continue  adequate  service  to  the  small 
Intermediate  point.  If  the  multi-State  car- 
riers are  forced  by  continually  splraling 
costs  to  go  to  a  terminal-to-termlnal  oper- 
ation. It  would  appear  that  a  place  must  be 
made  for  the  small  peddler  operator  han- 
dling both  intrastate  and  Interstate  traffic. 
Such  a  carrier,  however,  cannot  exist  upon 
small  or  minimum  shipments. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  supenr-lslon  by  State 
commissions  of  interstate  service  either  re- 
linquished or  curtailed  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Should 
provisions  be  made,  if  indeed  they  do  not  al- 
ready exist,  for  the  Institution  of  complaint 
proceedings  by  State  commissions  to  bring 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission?  The  National 
Transportation  Policy  requires  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  cooperate 
with  the  several  States,  and  the  duly  author- 
ized offlclaJs  thereof,  to  promote  an  adequate, 
economical,  and  efficient  transportation 
service.  The  State  transportation  policy  of  a 
number  of  States  likewise  requires  the  regu- 
latory body  to  cooperate  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  regulatory 
bodies  of  other  States.  The  recent  adoption 
of  H.R.  5401,  about  which  I  will  have  further 
conunent  later,  adds  emphasis  to  the  matter 
of  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Since  the  Interstate  System  is  being  con- 
structed with  90  percent  Federal  funds  sup- 
plemented by  10  percent  State  funds,  the 
State  regulatory  body  should  be  allowed 
some  voice  In  the  need  for,  or  lack  of  need 
for,  service  over  them.  Access  roads  gener- 
ally are  required  to  be  constructed  by  the 
States,  unless  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roe<is 
fljids  special  Justification  for  relaxation  of 
this  requirement.  I  am  informed  that  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  for  a  State  to  prove  an 
exceptional  case  Justifying  a  waiver  of  this 
requirement.  It  is  estimated,  over  the  years, 
the  States  wlU  be  required  to  expend  approx- 
imately $10,000  per  mile  per  year  to  main- 
tain the  highways  in  the  Interstate  System. 
This  bvu-den  having  been  placed  upon  the 
States  will  ultimately  resixlt  in  each  State 
having  a  tremendous  Investment  in  the  sys- 
tem; and,  this  being  true,  the  States  being  a 
substantial  contributor  to  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  the  system,  then  the  States 
should  be  accorded  some  degree  of  autliority 
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In  regulating  the  traffic  moving  over  them 
and  in  preserving  the  rights  and  protecting 
the  needs  of  communities  located  upon  and 
contiguous  thereto.  Certainly,  the  statte 
should  have  a  louder  voice  than  Is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  rules  presenUy  recognized 
as  governing  applications  for  operating  au 
thority  over  such  highways  and  especially 
as  pertains  to  access  roads  built  princlpallv 
with  local  funds  and  by  local  authoritiesr 

RECOMMENDED    ASSOCIATION    ACTION 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  the  appro- 
priate standing  committee  of  this  association 
confer  with  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
some  definite  plan  of  procedure  in  processing 
the  multitude  of  applications  which  it  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  will  be  filed  by 
carriers  having  a  Just  interest  in  serving 
points  on  the  Interstate  System.  The  Com- 
mission has  ordered  that  these  applications 
be  handled,  to  the  extent  practicable,  by  the 
filing  of  verified  statements  and  replies,  it 
could  well  be  that  such  applications  which 
would  be  proper  to  assign  to  Joint  boards 
could  be  Just  as  expeditloiisly  handled  In  this 
manner  as  they  could  If  assigned  for  oral 
hearing.  If  the  appearance  of  NARUC  and 
representatives  of  the  named  States  at  the 
prehearing  conference  on  May  25  is  not  suffi- 
cient notice  of  the  concern  of  the  States  in 
this  matter,  then  the  committee  could  make 
It  abundantly  clear  that  the  State  commis- 
sioners take  a  serious  view  of  the  dangers 
which  may  be  apparent  In  the  new  rales 
from  the  standpoint  of  bypassed  communi- 
ties or  communities  which  the  multistate 
operator  may  not  desire  to  serve  or  who 
may  not  elect  to  file  for  Interim  certificates 
under  such  rules. 

The  position  taken  by  this  association  in 
this  matter  should  be  made  clear — that  the 
State  commissions  are  much  closer  to  prob- 
lems of  our  people;  knowing  the  needs  of  our 
people,  we  are  best  prepared  to  deal  with  local 
conditions  and  situations  and  we  should 
Insist  upon  the  right  to  sit  In  Judgment  upon 
matters  affecting  them. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  comment  brlefiy  upon 
H.R.  5401  recently  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  This  legislation,  if  properly  im- 
plemented In  keeping  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  act,  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  transportation  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  Congress  since  1935. 
It  will  not  be  a  cure-all;  It  Is  a  step,  but 
only  a  step,  leading  to  accomplishment  of 
stability  in  the  Nation's  economy.  For  the 
first  time.  Congress  has  made  it  clear  that 
full  cooperation  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  is  expected  and  au- 
thorized. In  this  connection,  I  am  happy 
to  say  to  you  that  there  apparently  is  a  vastly 
Improved  attitude  in  this  respect  on  the  part 
of  more  of  the  Interstate  Commissioners  now 
than  has  existed  in  previous  years. 

A  favorable  climate  for  full  cooperation  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  agencies  Is  impera- 
tive if  our  responsibiUty  to  Jointly  promote 
adequate  economical  and  efficient  transpor- 
tation Is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  public 
Interest  responsive  to  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  adoption  of  H.R.  5401.  Legisla- 
tion standing  alone  however  is  worse  than 
nothing;  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  add 
knowledgeable  leadership  to  congressional 
statesmanship. 

More  important  however  Is  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  Congress  In  adopting  this  legis- 
lation that  the  State  commission  has  a  vital 
role  yet  in  the  field  of  transportation  not 
necessarily  limited  to  purely  intrastate  func- 
tions. In  an  era  when  there  seems  to  be  a 
trend  toward  further  concentration  of  au- 
thority In  the  Federal  Establishment  afl'ect- 
Ing  all  areas  of  the  social  structure  this  legis- 
lation could  very  well  be  the  last  opportunity 
we  shall  have  to  demonstrate  ability  and 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility  in  the 
most  Important  segment  of  the  economy.    If 
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do  not  fully  accept  the  challenge  now  It 
Zva  be  difficult  to  convince  the  Congress  In 
MB  future  of  integrity  at  the  State  level,  and, 
mxt  certainly,  prove  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  the  industry  we  regulate. 
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Confrontation  in  Oakland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  15,  1965,  the  Oakland  Tribune 
of  Oakland,  Calif.,  contained  a  most  rea- 
soned editorial  on  the  problems  of  dem- 
ontrations  against  our  Vietnam  policies. 
Its  conclusions  can  be  applied  to  most 
any  city  in  our  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  this  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Confrontation    in    Oakland 

The  issue  confronting  the  people  of  Oak- 
land and  Alameda  Countj  needs  to  be  kept  In 
proper  perspective. 

The  Issue  is:  "Do  you  support  law,  order 
and  due  process  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government?" 

Intelligent  men  and  reasonable  citizens 
may  debate  whether  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  should  have  made  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  They  may  debate  the  issue  pro  and 
con  and  they  do  every  day  in  public  halls, 
service  clubs,  union  meetings,  barber  shops 
and  on  street  corners  throughout  our  land. 

But  most  of  them  understand  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  that 
the  Nation  must  speak  with  one  official  voice 
in  our  relationships  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  that  reaction  to  a  Communist 
missile  buildup  In  Cuba,  a  blockade  of  Ber- 
lin or  an  attack  upon  our  forces  or  installa- 
tions around  the  world  cannot  be  debated 
for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month.  Of  necessity 
someone  has  to  have  the  power  to  act  and 
under  our  system  that  person  is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Each  4  years  we  vote  on  alternative  choices 
for  that  high  office.  No  President  could 
carry  out  a  foreign  policy  for  long  without 
congressional  legislation  and  appropriations. 
We  vote  on  alternative  choices  for  Congress 
every  2  years. 

Granted  there  are  sincere  "peace  at  any 
price"  pacifists  to  whom  the  thought  of 
armed  conflict  Is  so  repugnant  that  they 
feel  there  Is  no  Justification  for  armed  ac- 
tion by  this  or  any  other  nation.  The  Con- 
stitution protects  them  in  their  right  to  hold 
and  express  these  beliefs. 

There  are  some,  not  idealistic  pacifists,  who 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  "better  Red  than 
dead."  These  may  oppose  (as  they  put  It) 
unjust  "capitalistic  Imperialist  wars"  but 
find  no  such  opposition  to  "wars  of  liberation 
from  the  capitalistic  yoke  by  the  Soviet  or 
Chinese  Communist  peoples." 

If  the  United  States  failed  to  send  supplies 
or  reinforcements  to  our  Armed  Forces  In 
Vietnam  we  would  suffer  a  military  defeat 
there.  If  we  pulled  out  all  our  forces  on 
Communist  terms  all  of  Vietnam,  all  of 
southeast  Asia  and  probably  all  of  Asia 
would  go  Communist  before  the  next  Presi- 
dential election. 

If  the  pacifists  don't  know  this  they  are 


blind  to  the  facts  of  life  and  If  the  innocent 
dupes  don't  know  it  they  have  not  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  threat  to  a  free  world  of  free- 
men posed  by  aggressive  and  militant  com- 
munism. 

We  need  not  doubt  that  the  bard  core  left- 
ists understand  this  perfectly.  These  do  not 
march  for  "peace";  they  in  fact  march  for  "an 
American  defeat  and  a  Communist  victory." 
Which  brings  us  to  the  march  scheduled 
for  tonight.  Under  city  ordinances  in  most 
munlclpalltales  of  the  land  a  parade  requires 
a  permit.  Local  authorities  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  Only  if  and  when  It  breaks  down 
at  the  local  level  does  the  State  or  the  Nation 
send  in  forces  to  restore  order. 

Here  In  Oakland  there  Is  a  parade  permit 
board.  Application  for  a  permit  was  made 
to  this  board  by  the  Vietnam  Day  Commit- 
tee and  was  denied.  Under  "due  process  of 
law"  the  committee  had  a  right  to  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  permit  board  to  the  city 
council.  This  was  done  yesterday  and  the 
city  council,  elected  by  the  people  of  Oakland, 
upheld  by  a  unanimous  9  to  0  vote  the  action 
of  the  permit  board. 

At  this  point  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
had  open  to  It  (if  they  believe  the  city  ordi- 
nances of  Berkeley  or  Oakland  are  unconsti- 
tutional as  some  of  their  spokesmen  main- 
tain) an  opportunity  to  file  an  action  in  the 
State  or  Federal  courts.  They  might  or 
might  not  find  the  courts  in  agreement  with 
them.  But  it  would  be  an  acceptable  policy 
under  "due  process." 

What  is  not  acceptable  is  their  defiance  of 
local  authority  and  local  law. 

The  police  do  not  enact  the  laws  of  our 
cities.  States,  or  Nation.  They  are  sworn  to 
uphold  the  law  and  this  they  Intend  to  do. 
If  disorder  comes  to  our  streets  tonight  it  is 
not  brought  on  by  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials but  by  those  who  defy  the  law  and  seek 
to  create  incidents. 

It  makes  no  difference  If  the  parade  has 
1,000,  5,000,  or  10,000  marchers.  This  is  a 
small  fraction  of  the  more  than  1  million 
people  who  live  in  the  county. 

But  the  lives  and  property  of  these  1  mil- 
lion depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  and  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  all  of  our  people  rest  upon  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
enacted  under  our  form  of  government.  .We 
recently  witnessed  In  Los  Angeles  the  results 
of  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

If  the  size  of  mobs  In  the  streets  ever  be- 
comes the  yardstick  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  the  administration  of  Justice,  the 
administrative  acts  of  public  officials  or  the 
law  enforcement  obligations  of  peace  officers, 
then  our  whole  constitutional  fabric  will  col- 
lapse and  either  anarchy  or  some  other  re- 
pugnant system  will  take  Its  place. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  public  to  support 
the  constituted  authorities  by  staying  away 
from  the  areas  of  defiance  to  authority  so  the 
functioning  of  the  law  enforcement  officials 
will  not  be  handicapped  nor  will  the  Vietnam 
Day  Committee  be  able  to  claim  that  the 
background  crowds  seen  on  television  are 
part'  of  the  Vietnam  Day  Commit  tee  s  sup- 
porters when  In  fact  they  may  be  citizens  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  performance. 

Far  better  that  the  unorganized  citizens 
use  their  constitutional  right  to  petition  by 
writing  Mayor  John  C.  Houlihan  and  the 
city  council  and  showing  now,  tonight,  that 
the  Vietnam  Day  Committee's  march  and  de- 
fiance of  law  and  undermining  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  Armed  Forces  do  not  have 
their  support.  Until  election  day  this  is  the 
best  way  to  make  felt  your  voice  and  in- 
fluence as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a  resident  of  this  community. 

The  confrontation  in  Oakland  tonight  is 
being  watched  throughout  the  Nation  and 
for  this  community  it  Is  clearly  the  hour  of 
decision. 


Farm  Study  Vital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  in  a  recent 
report  to  my  constituents,  I  commented 
about  the  necessity  of  doing  a  study  in 
depth  of  the  farm  problem  during  the 
next  4  years  so  that  we  can  fashion  a 
sound  program  for  the  future. 

The  Topeka,  Kans.,  Daily  Capital  saw 
fit  to  editorialize  on  this  proposal  and  to 
use  excerpts  from  my  report  as  the  basis 
for  its  editorial  "Farm  Study  Vital." 

It  pleases  me  to  have  the  backing  of 
this  influential  newspaper  in  exploring 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  agri- 
cultural economy  and  give  the  farmer 
greater  freedom  to  operate  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

^Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.    The  editorial  follows: 
Farm  Studt  Vital 

When  Congress  first  gave  approval  to  t.he 
new  4-year  fJa-m  bill,  U.S.  Representative 
Chester  Mize  of  the  Second  Kansas  District 
said  he  voted  for  the  bill  because  It  would 
give  lawmakers  time  to  study  the  farm  prob- 
lem thoroughly. 

In  other  words,  Mize  said,  "We  bought 
some  time"  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  farm 
program  would  be  desirable  5  years  from  now. 

This  week.  In  a  newsletter  to  constituents. 
MrzE  talked  more  about  the  farm  program 
of  the  future  and  questions  which  must  be 
answered  to  insure  a  desirable  program  in  the 
late  1960's  and  1970"s.     Said  Mize: 

"During  this  4-year  period  when  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  to  concern  itself  with 
the  annual  renewal  of  these  programs,  we  can 
devote  our  attention  and  efforts  to  working 
out  a  program  which  will  give  the  farmer  an 
adequate  return  in  the  marketplace  and  les- 
sen his  dependence  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  direction  and  Income. 

"In  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  some 
of  the  best  thinking  which  is  available  on 
farm  problems  and  their  solutions.  I  have 
attended  some  meetings  scheduled  by  tWe 
Republican  Planning  and  Research  Commit- 
tee's task  force  on  agriculture.  Farm  editors, 
economists,  engineers,  and  consultants  ad- 
dress these  meetings  and  give  us  consider- 
able food  for  thought. 

"Their  discussions  have  raised  some  pro- 
vocative questions  to  which  we  must  come 
up  with  sound  answers  In  these  next  4  years 
Questions  such  as : 

"Is  the  revival  of  a  bipartisan  farm  bloc 
desirable  and  necessary? 

"Is  farm  policy  In  the  hands  of  outsiders? 

"Is  It  possible  to  enhance  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  farmer  In  an  economy  wbere 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  unions  and 
many  businesses  Is  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  farmer? 

'Can  we  achieve  economic  diversification 
in  our  rural  communities  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  as  the  ground  floor  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  establishment? 

"Should  we  try  to  save  the  family  farm  or 
promote  the  development  of  100.000  super- 
farms  to  provide  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber? 
"Do  we  need  to  develop  a  national  associa- 
tion of  the  various  interests  necessary  to 
promote  the  commercial  development  of  our 
rural  areas? 
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see  the  necessity  of  a  revival  of  the 

epresentatives — Democrats  and  Re- 
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Fires  Are  Failures 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THp  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
iJbNG 
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of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  fire  is  more  prevalent  than 
An  editorial  In  the  Com- 
R^wrter  of  Mount  Airy,  Md., 
how  frequently  fires  occur 
and  poihta  out  some  simple  procedures 
to  previ  nt  them.  I  am  including  this 
editorla  in  the  Congressiowal  Record. 
as  I  am  sure  we  can  all  profit  from  the 
good  advice  given  in  this  editorial: 

FlKES  AkE  FArLUBES 


hour  flre  destroys  or  damages   67 
homes. 

lour  and  twenty  minutes,  one  per- 

trequently  a  child  <x  elderly  per- 

In  a  dwelling  flre. 

bgures,  from  National  Pire  Protec- 

Ass  iciatlon  research,  are  the  measure 

failure  to  heed  flre  hazards,  and  the 

result  of  our  failure  to  correct 
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:s  no  mystery  about  the  causes  of 
fires.  A  carelessly  discarded 
la  left  to  smolder  in  an  overstuffed 
wrtable  oil  heater  is  refilled  while 
electrical    circuits    are   overloaded 


and  overfused,  uncleared  rubbish  becomes  a 
breeding  place  for  flre. 

The  causes  of  most  flxe  deaths  In  homes 
Is  no  mystery.  They  occur  when  the  simple 
rules  of  safety  from  flre  are  violated — 
smoking  In  bed,  leaving  children  alone  In 
the  house,  neglecting  to  teach  youngster 
that  matches  and  lighters  are  not  playthings. 

A  critical  failure  Is  being  unprepared  for 
flre  emergencies  in  the  home — no  family 
planning  of  escape  routes,  no  periodic  family 
flre  drill  to  make  sure  that  both  adults  and 
children  can  act  quickly  and  without  panic. 

Fires  represent  failure. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  is  a  time  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  to  act — to  remove  hazards,  to 
reform  habits. 

Ycur  actions  and  attitude  now  can  make 
you   and  your  family  safe  from    the   tragic 

consequences  of  fire  in  the  months  ahead. 


October  23;  1965 


Second  CongressioDal  District  of  Mich- 
igan Community  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

I  OF   MICHICAJi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  \1VIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
well  know,  one  of  a  U.S.  Congressman's 
first  responsibilities  is  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  his  home  district.  An 
important  aspect  of  effective  service  to 
the  people  at  home  is  to  inform  them  of 
the  many  Federal-local  programs  by 
which  they  can  benefit.  Such  programs 
are  varied  ;'*many  are  comple.x;  some  are 
obscure. 

In  order  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  the  local  leaders  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  are 
aware  of  the  programs  that  will  aid 
them  in  carrying  out  their  responsibil- 
ities, I  recently  held  the  first  Second 
Congressional  District  Community  Con- 
ference, here  in  Washington  on  the  18th 
and  19th  of  October. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker— for 
you  were  kind  enough  to  attend  our  re- 
ception following  the  first  day  of  the 
conference — our  conference  was  a  great 
success.  A  great  many  administration 
officials  took  their  valuable  time  to  pre- 
pare materials  of  interest  and  to  speak 
to  the  over  80  conferees  and  wives  in 
attendance.  I  particularly  wish  to  com- 
mend and  thank  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Wilbur 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  MacArthur  U,  and  Commis- 
sioner William  L.  Slayton  for  speaking 
to  our  assembled  conferees.  In  addi- 
tion, I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Esther  Peter- 
son, President  Johnson's  assistant  for 
consumer  affairs,  for  entertaining  the 
wives  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict local  officials  and  community  lead- 
ers at  a  tea,  Monday  afternoon,  at  the 
White  House. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
administration  officials,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
local  leaders  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  have  learned  a  great 


deal  about  Federal  programs  that  wiU  be 
of  assistance  to  them  in  their  fight  to 
provide  the  best  possible  services  for  our 
constituents  in  the  Second  District  ' 

At  this  point  in  the  ReTcord,  I  Include 
a  partial  list  of  the  community  leaders 
who  attended  the  Second  Comrressionai 
District  Community  Development  Con 
ference,  our  guests  at  the  reception  and 
an  article  on  the  conference  from  thp 
Monroe  Evening  News,  written  by  Roy 
E.  Hamlin,  managing  editor,  who 
attended:  ™ 

Second  Congressional  District  Community 

Development  Conference,  Octoder  13-19 

Final   Registration   List   and   Receptiok 

Guest  List 

Mayor  William  Agusta,  Monroe,  Mich 
Chairman  Lawrence  L.  Alto,  Monroe  Town 
ship  Planning  Commission,  and   Mrs    Altn 
Monroe.  Mich.  '  ' 

Councilman  G.  Yale  Averill.  Ypsilanti 
Mich.  ' 

Councilman  C.  E.  Backhuus,  Fowlerviiie 
Mich.  ' 

Mr.  Gaylord  L.  Baker,  attorney  villaee  of 
Clayton,  and  Mrs.  Baker.  Adrian,'  Mich 

Councilman  and  Mrs.  Richard  E  Balzhiser 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Mr.  James  O.  Barron,  treasurer.  French- 
town  Township,  and  Mrs.  Barron,  Monroe 
Mich. 

Trustee  Peter  Benesh.  Prenchtown  Town- 
ship, and  Mrs.  Benesh.  Monroe.  Mich. 

Executive  Director  William  J.  Bott.  Ann 
Arbor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ann  Arbor 
Mich. 

Treasurer  Journey  Brabant,  London  Town- 
ship, Willis,  Mich. 

Trustee  Shelby  Brooks,  Prenchtown  Town- 
ship, and  Mrs.  Brooks,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Burton,  drain  commis- 
sioner, Monroe  County,  and  Mrs.  Burton, 
Temperance,  Mich. 

Councilman  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  A.  Cappaert. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Chairman  Bliss  Charles.  Saline  Planning 
Commission,  and  Mrs.  Charles,  Saline,  Mich. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Cooper,  Brighton. 
Mich. 

President  Bernard  H.  Craft,  Woodland 
Beach  Association,  and  Mrs.  Craft,  Monroe. 
Mich. 

Councilman  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Curry,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Treasurer  Wesley  Daniel.  Bedford  Town- 
ship, and  Mrs.  Daniel.  Temperance,  Mich. 

President  Grant  DeForest,  Fo'w'erville, 
Mich. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Evans,  Luna  Pier, 
Mich. 

City  Attorney  Jacob  Pahrner,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Dr.  Frederick  Feldman,  president,  Deer- 
fleld  Village,  Deerfleld,  Mich. 

Mr.  Douglas  Perman,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Hudson.  Mich. 

Councilman  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  GafTnev. 
Brighton,  Mich. 

Mayor  Jerry  Gooding.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Mr.  Roy  Hamlin,  managing  editor,  Monroe 
Evening  News,  and  Mrs.  Hamlin,  Monroe, 
Mich. 

City  Attorney  Thomas  H.  Healy,  Jr.,  Ply- 
mouth, Mich. 

Mayor  Clifton  W.  Heller.  Howell.  Mich. 

Mayor   James   C.   Houk.   Plymouth.   Mich. 

Supervisor  and  Mrs.  Merrill  Hull.  Blssfleld. 
Mich. 

Councilman  Charles  Jackson,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kachman,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Supervisor  John  H.  Keller.  Palrfleld  Town- 
ship, and  Mrs.  Keller.  Jasper.  Mich. 

Trustee  Walter  H.  Knapp,  Monroe  Town- 
ship, Monroe,  Mich. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Kurkjian,  Ann  Arbor, 


liQch. 


citv  Director  Leonard  Lels.  Monroe,  Mich. 
City   Manager    Robert    Lorentz,    Hudson, 


Mlcb. 


County  Surveyor  Angelo  Marino.  Monroe. 

^m.  Walter  McNeil,  clerk.  Deerfleld  Village, 
neerfield,  Mich. 
Commissioner  and  Mrs.  John  T.  McGreevy. 

Monroe,  Mich. 

Mr  Don  Mitchell,  drain  commissioner.  Len- 
awee County.  Adrian,  Mich. 

supervisor  Herbert  Munzel,  Green  Oak 
Township,    and    Mrs.   Munzel,    South   Lyon. 

supervisor  David  Nalda.  London  Town- 
ship, Monroe,  Mich. 

Supervisor  Murray  A.  Nolan.  Ash  Town- 
ship and  Mrs.  Nolan.  Carleton.  Mich. 

Mr.  Edward  O'Leary.  director,  Community 
Center,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Mr.  John  E.  Osmer,  Michigan  Municipal 
League,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Coimcilman  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Pierce, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Mr.  George  Roth,  Pinckney  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Pinckney,  Mich. 

City  Manager  W.  Robert  Semple,  Ypsilanti. 

Mich.  _      ^ 

Supervisor  Francis  Shehan,  Hamb\irg 
Township,  and  Mrs.  Shehan,  Hamburg.  Mich. 

Commissioner  Richard  Sleb.  Monroe.  Mich. 

Trustee  Gerald  Slxbey  Green  Oak  Town- 
ship, and  Mrs.  Slxbey.  Brighton,  Mich. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Skala,  mayor  pro-tem  and 
chairman,  board  of  supervisors,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mr.  Hamilton  O.  Soncrant,  board  of  trus- 
tees. Detroit  Beach  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Soncrant.  Monroe.  Mich. 

City  Commissioner  Joseph  Stanlfer,  Mon- 
roe. Mich. 

Mr.  Fred  Steingold.  assistant  to  city  at- 
torney, and  Mrs.  Steingold.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Councilman  Howard  C.  Thayer.  Pinckney. 
Mich. 

Councilman  Ernest  Therkelson,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

City  Commissioner  John  Van  Slambrouck, 
Monroe,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  C.  Vernier,  Lambert- 
vllle,  Mich. 

President  William  G.  Wall,  Village  of  Dex- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Wall,  Dexter,  Mich. 

Coimcilman  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Weeks. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Supervisor  William  Winson,  Bedford  Town- 
ship, Temperance,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Wisdom,  president, 
Stony  Point  Perm  Association.  Newport.  Mich. 

Supervisor  Curtis  H.  Yoas,  Prenchtown 
Itownshlp,  and  Mrs.  Yoas,  Newport,  Mich. 

City    Manager     Calvin     Zorn.    Tecumseh. 
Mich, 
ctrasrrs   at   conference   reception,    mondat, 

OCTOBER  18.  6-8  P.M. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  majority  lead- 
er, House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  Honorable  Frederick  C.  Helen,  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  and  Mrs.  Belen. 

The  Honorable  William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs. 

The  Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Mrs.  Cohen. 

The  Honorable  I.,eland  J.  Ha  worth.  Direc- 
tor, National  Science  Foundation,  and  Mrs. 
Ha  worth. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Lavsrrence  P.  O'Brien,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  and  Postmaster  General- 
designate. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  Mrs.  Seaborg. 

The  Honorable  Frederick  Seltz.  President. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Mrs.  Seltz. 

Mrs.  Roger  Stevens. 


Dr.  Gerald  P.  Tape.  Commissioner,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  Mrs.  Tape. 

The  Honorable  O.  Mennen  Williams, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs, and  Mrs.  Williams. 

The  Honorable  W.  Willard  Wlrtz,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  Mrs.  Wlrtz. 

[Prom  the  Monroe  Evening  News] 
Washington    Talks     End    Today — County 
Group  Hears  Aid  Program  Explained 
(By  Roy  E.  Hamlin) 
Washington,  D.C. — The  need  for  compre- 
hensive, reglonwlde  planning  before  Govern- 
ment assistance   can   be   granted  for   sewer 
and  water  facilities  was  stressed  repeatedly 
for  Monroe  County  officials  here  yesterday. 

At  the  same  time,  governmental  officials 
made  It  clear  that  Federal  fimds  are  avaU- 
able  for  sewers  and  waterllnes.  as  well  as  a 
wide  variety  of  other  purposes,  as  a  result  of 
legislation  passed  this  year  by  Congress. 

About  20  officials  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Monroe  and  various  townships  In  the 
county  are  here  to  attend  a  community  de- 
velopment conference  set  up  by  Representa- 
tive Weston  Vfvian,  Democrat,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
for  Michigan's  Second  Congressional  District. 
The  conference,  which  is  aimed  at  describ- 
ing some  of  the  new  governmental  assistance 
programs,  concludes  today. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  Monroe  County 
officials  yesterday  was  a  description  of  the 
new  Economic  Development  Act.  Monroe  is 
the  only  county  in  Michigan's  Second  Dis- 
trict which  qualifies  for  assistance  under 
terms  of  the  act.  Its  provisions  were  out- 
lined to  the  Monroe  group  by  Harold  Wil- 
liams. Deputy  Administrator  of  the  new 
Economic   Development  Administration. 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  that  Economic 
Development  Act  will  have  $500  million  a 
year  for  the  next  4  years  for  use  in  the  some 
1,100  U.S.  counties  that  qualify.  Monroe  is 
on  the  list  because  it  was  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  expiring  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
However.  Monroe  County  probably  will  not 
be  eligible  for  this  assistance  after  an  annual 
review  Is  made  next  Jime;  hence  county 
officials  were  urged  to  act  quickly  If  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  funds  are  wanted. 
Economic  Development  Act  money  Is  avail- 
able for  eligible  areas  on  a  matchlng-fund 
basis  if  the  projects  for  which  they  are 
sought  either  are  directly  related  to  economic 
development  of  the  area  or  directly  serve  the 
poor.  However,  even  In  these  circumstances 
a  grant  might  not  be  made. 

"The  Federal  Government  is  not  going  to 
make  unnecessary  grants."  Mr.  Williams  said. 
"We're  going  to  insist  on  proper  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  an  entire  area.  We  want 
to  make  sure  any  grant  answers  future  needs, 
not  Just  those  of  the  present.  If  you  aren't 
doing  planning  for  a  county  or  area  sewer 
and  water  system,  it  will  Jeopardize  yo\u: 
chances  ol  getting  an  Economic  Development 
Act  grant." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Monroe  Mayor 
WUllam  J.  Agiista.  Mr.  WUliams  said  it  defi- 
nitely woixld  be  better  If  a  city  and  surround- 
ing townships  got  together  and  worked  out  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  future  growth  and 
then  sought  Economic  Development  Act  as- 
sistance to  finance  It. 

The  city  of  Monroe  has  laid  down  a  policy 
for  sewer  extensions  that  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  Prenchtown  and  Monroe  Town- 
ships, both  of  which  have  started  studies 
which  could  lead  to  separate  sewerage  sys- 
tems for   each  township. 

Mr.  Williams  also  indicated  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  funds  might  be  available  for 
such  projects  as  a  community  center,  pro- 
vided It  could  be  shown  that  It  would  di- 
rectly serve  a  poorer  area  of  a  community. 
Money  to  assist  In  building  community 
centers  and  sewer  and  water  lines  also  may 
be  available  under  several  other  new  pro- 
grams, county  officials  were  told.     The  new 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  could 
authorize  up  to  50  percent  of  the  money  for 
a  community  center.  The  same  act  could 
authorize  fimds  for  sewer  and  water  lines; 
so  covQd  legislation  pertaining  to  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration.  These 
programs  also  were  described  for  southeast- 
ern Michigan  officials  here  yesterday. 

Possible  help  for  development  of  parks 
and  other  recreational  facilities  cam  be  found 
In  the  Housing  Act  and  In  the  recently  lm-'\ 
plemented  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  being  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  Up  to  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  these  facilities  can  be  financed 
by  th^  Federal  Government — but  again,  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  future  must  be 
Included  with  requests  for  money  for  such 
projects. 

Also  on  yesterday's  agenda  was  a  foreign 
affairs  briefing  by  Douglas  MacArthur  II.  an 
assistant  secretary  of  state,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  US.  road  program.  The  wives 
who  accompanied  many  of  the  officials  here 
were  entertained  at  a  tea  by  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  consumer  affairs. 

The  conference  today  heard  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Among  those  to  address  the  group  today 
were  Orville  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 


The  University  and  Anti-Communitt 
Pressure — Dr.  Henry  Kmg  Stanford, 
President,  University  of  BSiami,  Florida 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Miami  at  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
educational  institutions.  Recently. 
President  Henry  King  Stanford  submit- 
ted his  report  to  the  board  of  trustees 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  third  year  at 
the  university. 

Dr.  Stanford  has  brought  a  wealth 
of  experience  and  talent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami.  His  report  reflects  his 
ability  and  character  in  the  outstanding 
achievements  reported  therein,  and  In 
the  expressions  of  his  essay  on  the  "Uni- 
versity and  Anti-Communist  Pressure." 

This  essay  is  timely;  it  is  forceful  and 
clear;  it  is  a  call  for  sober  reflection  and 
perspective;  it  prescribes  the  challenge 
and  duty  for  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  citizens  generally.  In  short, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  message  of 
the  essay  is  vital  to  our  national  inter- 
ests and  the  preservation  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues: 

The  Unu'ersity  and  Anti-Communist 
Pressure 

Last  year  I  presented,  as  part  of  my  annual 
report,  the  text  of  a  talk  I  had  made  on 
"Universities  and  Political  Invaders."  It 
seemed  appropriate,  In  that  talk  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  to  em- 
phasize once  again  how  the  university  Is  a 
trustee  of  the  legacy  of  civilization;  how  the 
university  cannot  administer  this  trust  effec- 
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EXPRESSIONS   or   ANXIETY 


anxious  times  for  both  the  town 
^wn.     Anxiety,   of   course,   is  not 
in  the  uncertainties  of  in- 
poUtlcs.    The  theological  exlsten- 
us  that  man.  being  able  to  per- 
be  exists,  and  also  that  he  may 
at  any  moment,  is  foredoomed 
state  by  his  capacity  for  this 
contemplation.    There  Is  no  ques- 
that     whatever     state     of 
peculiar  to  man's  nature,  the  grow- 
in  International  affairs  has  mul- 
apprehensive  moments. 
IS    msrself    a    gnawing    uneasiness 
the  Soviets  laimched  the  cold  war 
^orld  War  n.     I  became  even  more 
after  the  Soviet  development  of 
and  missile  technology.     Now. 
^inese  Communists  are  becoming 
power,  my  alarm  is  compounded. 

of  this  age  of  anxiety 
to  see  the  enemy  at  every 
Western  sheriff  would  hardly  have 
1  tad  he  Interpreted  every  sound  as 
of     the     outlaw     and     fired 
But  today  we  do  have  trig- 
self-appointed    vigilantes,    who 
the   slightest   rustle   of   an    idea 
tliey  disagree.     The  cold  war, 
once  again  In  Vietnam,  has  un- 
Professing  to  see  Communists 
sound  of  free  discussion,  they 
at  university  campuses. 
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TI  E    COLD    WAK    PHENOMENON 
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the  cold  war  we  are  confronted 

which  we  did  not  know 

history  of  our  country.    To  be 

hjtve  known  different  kinds  of  wars. 

been  different  wars  for  different 

of  Americans.     Otir  forefathers 

chivalrous    Civil    War.       Men 

adventurously  in  the  war  with  Spain, 

Jot  n  Hay  called  a  splendid  little  war. 

dou(  hbojrs   marched    off    ideallstically 

Pir  it  World  War,  the  war  to  end  war. 

1  ought  the  Second  World  War  with 

realistic   determination  to   get   a 

over  with  as  quickly  as  p>osslbIe. 

war   of   the    1960's,   however,   is 

different  kind  of  warfare.     It 

more    thaji    a    war    of    potential 

destruction.    The  Soviets,  it  appears, 

fight  on  the  battlefront  of  ideas 

Insurgents  rather  than  the  radio. 

of  mutual  death  and  destruc- 

big  weapons  are  evidently  going 

hooded.    There  will  be  compara- 

llttle  opportunity  for  citizens  to  par- 

d|rectly  in  military  engagement,  ex- 

who  will  have  to  bear  arms  in 

( ontainment.     But    all    of    us    are 

Inpxorably    to    the    battleground    of 


JEED  FOB  TOUGHER  MINDS 

The  uni  i^ersity  worthy  of  the  name  cannot 
afford  to  shield  the  minds  of  its  students 
from  the  nlnd  of  the  enemy.  Row  else  are 
students  tp  learn  the  fundamentals  of  dialec- 


tic materialism,  and  thus  discover  its  weak- 
ness, if  they  are  not  exposed  to  it?  How 
can  students  learn  to  recognize  and  cope  with 
Communist  propaganda  if  they  never  see  or 
hear  samples  of  It?  Young  minds  mvist  be 
toughened  by  exposure,  by  testing,  by  ex- 
ploring all  the  ideas  of  man,  free  to  ques- 
tion, argue,  reject  and  accept.  They  must 
be  free  to  read  about,  to  discuss  and  analyze 
all  the  Communist  systems.  Totalitarian 
education,  whether  Nazi  or  Communist,  can 
brook  no  expression  of  opinion  contrary  to 
the  party  line.  What  stultification  of  the 
vitality  which  the  university  student  has 
the  right  to  expect  in  the  humanities  and 
the  social  studies.  We  In  America  can  build 
more  inquiring,  and  therefore  stronger, 
minds  on  the  foundation  of  free  discussion. 

THE    USE    OF    COMMUNIST    PROPAGANDA 

During  the  spring  I  was  questioned  about 
the  appearance  on  our  campus  of  a  periodi- 
cal allegedly  published  by  Communists  to 
take  advantage  of  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
in  the  United  States.  My  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion was  in  effect:  "So  what?"  I  am  not 
afraid  to  subject  the  minds  of  our  students 
to  any  publication  which  the  Communists 
can  muster.  And  what  is  one  isolated  pub- 
lication in  comparison  with  the  thousands 
of  Communist  publications  we  house  In  the 
Otto  G.  Richter  Library?  The  university 
has  prided  itself  on  its  agreement  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  by  which  our  librarian. 
Dr.  Archie  L.  McNeal,  is  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  select  duplicates  of  all  Soviet  publi- 
cations received  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Today  our  collection  of  Soviet  documents, 
ranging  from  1948  down  to  the  present,  num- 
bers more  than  100,000  items.  We  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  possibilities  for  study 
and  research  into  the  Soviet  state,  ideology, 
economy,  culture,  and  a  hundred  aspects  of 
Soviet  life  which  this  great  storehouse  of 
documents  provides.  Similarly,  our  librarian 
is  eagerly  and  successfully  building  up  one 
of  the  country's  greatest  collections  of  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Castro  regime  in 
Cuba.  We  want  to  provide  students  and 
researchers  with  all  possible  materials  that 
shed  light  on  the  particular  brand  of  com- 
munism that  has  sprung  up  in  Cuba.  The 
beginning  of  the  defense  against  the  spread 
of  communism  is  to  know  accurately  the  spe- 
cies and  the  environmental  conditions  which 
nurture  its  growth  in  a  particular  locality. 

An  attack  upon  this  library  collection  is 
certainly  possible  by  those  anxious  individ- 
uals who  regard  censorship  as  the  surest 
weapon  against  free  discussion  of  ideas. 
Their  brand  of  superpatriotism  expresses 
their  fear  and  anxiety  that  freedom  Is  Itself 
sxispect.  It  is  a  refuge  of  those  who  have 
lost  faith  in  the  United  States,  its  democratic 
governance,  its  educational  system,  and  its 
ability  to  defeat  the  Soviet  challenge.  It  is 
a  virulent  form  of  disunity.  As  Henry  Steele 
Commager  said  recently: 

"Those  who  cultivate  and  spread  the  gospel 
of  hatred  throughout  our  society  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility.  They  do  not  really  weaken 
communism;  they  weaken  democracy  and 
liberty.  By  their  conduct  and  philosophy 
they  lower  the  moral  standards  of  the  society 
they  pretend  to  defend.  Eager  to  put  down 
imagined  subversion,  they  are  themselves  the 
most  subversive  of  all  the  elements  In  our 
society,  for  they  subvert  that  harmony  and 
affection  without  which  a  society  cannot  be 
a  commonwealth." 

My  plea  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
appeal  to  eliminate  such  criticism  from  our 
society.  Progress  results  from  exposure  of 
weakness  at  either  end  of  the  ideological 
spectnun,  and  its  correction  through  reme- 
dial change.  Exposure  means  evaluation  of 
shortcomings.  There  is  much  to  criticize. 
Higher  education  itself,  faced  with  the  un- 
precedented task  of  coping  with  swollen  en- 
rollments and  exploding  fields  of  knowledge, 
should  not  be  Immune  from  criticism  from 
layman    and    professional    educator    alike. 


What  this  essay  does  inveigh  against  is  the 
frenzied  attack  upon  free  expression;  the 
vicious  denunciation,  as  subversive  or  Com- 
munist, of  the  Individual  who  disagrees. 

THE  UNIVERSrrr  OF  MIAMI  TRADITION  FOR  FREE 
DISCUSSION 

With  the  support  of  faculty  and  trustees 
I  win  continue  to  keep  this  campus  a  forum 
of  free  inquiry  and  discussion.  I  am  proud 
of  the  consensus  we  have  reached  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  principle.  The  tradition  for 
freedom  of  investigation  by  research,  dis- 
cussion, or  lecttu-e  has  long  been  present  on 
our  campus.  During  1964-65  the  faculty 
senate  wished  to  have  a  policy,  in  writing, 
supporting  the  right  of  faculty  and  student 
groups  to  invite  to  the  campus  outside 
speakers  who  they  believed  would  enhance 
the  Intellectual  development  of  the  audience. 
The  proposal  from  the  senate  had  my  en- 
dorsement and  gained  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Its  June 
meeting. 

The  task  of  the  university  In  the  cold  war 
la  clear.  It  must  commit  Itself,  and  Its  stu- 
dents to  the  most  rigorous  scholarship  within 
its  means.  Mediocre  standards  cannot  meet 
the  Communist  challenge.  Any  Institution 
doing  less  than  its  best  to  strengthen  the 
minds  of  Americans  weakens  the  Nation  In 
a  perilous  hour.  The  university  must  ever 
seek  to  graduate  students  who  will  enter 
into  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  with 
zeal,  not  apathy.  The  responsible  alumnus- 
citizen  will  guard  the  liberties  of  vote  and 
free  discussion  and  oppose  encroachment 
masked  as  superpatriotism,  the  easy  solution 
of  terming  everyone  who  disagrees  with  us 
Communist  or  "pink."  The  responsible 
alumnus-citizen  should  be  Inspired  by  the 
standards  of  his  alma  mater  to  work  wisely 
and  insistently  for  improvements  in  oiir  sys- 
tem of  government  and  in  our  society.  Thus 
inspired,  the  responsible  alumnus-citizen 
should  be  infiuentlal  In  bringing  to  the 
underdeveloped  peoples  of  our  own  Nation 
not  only  hope  but  progress  in  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

The  world  is  not  sanforized;  it  keeps 
shrinking.  Our  neighbors  press  upon  us. 
Barring  nuclear  war,  there  will  be  6  billion 
people  on  this  planet  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  cannot  plan  our  lives  to  exist 
apart  from  these  peoples  and  their  aspira- 
tions. The  Communist  powers  hope  to  en- 
circle us — In  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia, 
Indochina — with  a  vast  mass  of  p>eople  who 
believe  their  best  chance  of  progress  lies  with 
the  totalitarian,  Communist  directed  way  of 
life.  The  United  States  must  offer  them  an- 
other choice,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  is  or 
how  long  It  takes  to  bring  It  about.  The 
university  lies  squarely  in  the  middle  of  this 
struggle:  to  produce  students  today,  citizens 
tomorrow,  whose  commitment  in  this  battle 
of  ideas  is  total,  unfiinchlng,  deadly  serious, 
and  based  on  sound  informed  convictions. 


An  Enormous  Task  Well  Done 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  recent  years 
is  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  a 
41,000-mile  network  of  weU-engineered 
roads  affording  safe  and  rapid  transpor- 
tation throughout  the  Nation. 

We  are  at  the  halfway  point  in  this 
new  highway  system,  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1956. 
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A  true  expert  in  the  Interstate  high- 
way program,  my  friend  and  able  col- 
league, John  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Program,  spoke  to  the  National 
Highway  Conference  here  in  Washington 
during  July. 

Congressman  Blatnik  described  the 
work  thus  far  on  the  interstate  system 
and  the  problems  encountered  in  this 
massive  public  works  project  which  his 
subcommittee  was  directed  to  Investi- 
gate. 

John  Blatnik's  remarks  are  repiinted 
in  the  October  1965  issue  of  Constructor, 
the  management  magazine  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  While  we  are  looking 
back  on  the  works  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  we  also  ought  to  rec- 
ognize earlier  noteworthy  efforts  result- 
ing from  the  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion of  men  like  John  Blatnik,  who  Is 
among  the  most  respected  and  best-liked 
Members  of  this  House.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Blatnik  committee  and  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  include 
Chairman  Blatnik's  remarks  In  the 
Record : 

An  Enormous  Task  Well  Done 
(By  Representative  John  A.  Blatnik) 

I  am  proud,  as  I  know  many  of  you  are, 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  highway 
legislation  passed  in  1956.  It  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  most  ambitious  public  works 
undertaking  In  world  history.  And  yet  It 
is  more  than  that.  It  recognized  the  direct 
relationship  between  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  national  highway  systems  and  our 
expanding  economy,  our  Increased  produc- 
tivity, and  our  growing  population.  It  rec- 
ognized that  modem  highways  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  tremendous  growth. 

Instead  of  highway  construction  programs 
being  developed  on  a  stopgap,  piecemeal  ba- 
sis, we  are  now  able  to  plan  ahead  as  far  as 
we  can  see.  Highway  needs  can  now  be  fore- 
cast, and  construction  can  be  planned  and 
executed  in  a  smooth  orderly  fashion.  As 
this  concept  is  developed  further  with  either 
new  programs,  or  extensions  of  the  present 
ones,  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  waiting  un- 
til the  need  Is  painfully  apparent  and  we 
are  forced  to  resort  to  crash  programs.  High- 
way departments,  contractors,  suppliers  and 
equipment  manufacturers  In  turn,  will  be 
able  to  rely  on  some  sustained  and  stable 
rate  of  expendltxires. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  because  I 
realize  that  it  Is  rare  to  have  together  in 
one  meeting  such  a  large  segment  of  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  leaders  from  the 
roadbullding  fraternity.  The  very  fact  that 
this  body  Is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  States,  contractors  and  the  B\ireau  of 
Public  Roads  is  significant.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal -aid  roadbullding  pro- 
gram can  only  be  carried  out  through  the 
combined  and  coordinated  efforts  of  these 
groups. 

Your  being  here  together  enables  me  to 
say  some  things  which  I  would  like  each 
of  you  to  know. 

AN  ENORMOUS  TASK 

Many  of  us  realize  now,  much  better  than 
we  did  In  1956,  what  an  enormous  task  was 
imdertaken  in  the  construction  of  an  Inter- 
state System  while  carrying  out,  at  the  same 
time,  an  expanded  ABC  program  (primary, 
secondary  and  urban  road  extensions). 

Congress  had  asked  a  whole  industry  to 
accelerate  In  a  manner  unprecedented  In  our 


peacetime  history  to  ft  production  workload 
hitherto  unknown.  The  way  In  which  it  was 
done  Is  a  great  credit  to  the  Industry.  I 
am  trvily  amazed  at  the  developments  in 
techniques  and  equipment. 

Equipment  manufacturers  tooled  up,  pro- 
duced, and  have  constantly  Improved  the 
equipment  necessary  for  the  task;  and  con- 
tractors bought  the  equipment,  hired  the 
people  to  operate  It,  and  put  their  enlarged 
organizations  to  work. 

These  two  segments  of  the  highway  fam- 
ily are  profit  motivated  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  This  Is  In  the  great  American 
tradition  of  free  enterprise. 

EESULTS  TREMENDOUS 

State  highway  departments  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  representing  the  gov- 
ernmental authority,  responded  creditably  in 
providing  the  planning,  design,  and  engi- 
neering. 

What  has  been  the  result? 

When  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties 
encountered,  the  overaU  performance  has 
been  tremendous. 

I  think  some  people  feel  that  because  it 
has  been  my  task  to  Chair  a  subcommittee 
to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out,  that  I  am  indif- 
ferent to  the  many  great  accomplishments 
which  have  been  made. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now — once  and  for 
all,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

I  am  not  imaware  of  the  trials  to  which 
highway  personnel,  the  engineers,  right-of- 
way,  fiscal,  or  management  people  have  been 
subjected  in  trying  to  find  acceptable  solu- 
itons  to  problems  which  seemed  to  have  no 
solution. 

I  know,  too,  the  great  effort  and  strain  it 
has  been  to  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  people 
in  attempting  to  keep  everything  on  an  even 

I  am  also  aware  that  many  contractors 
have  done  more  than  they  were  obliged,  or 
told  to  do,  in  building  projects  Just  for  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  having  built  some- 
thing in  which  they  could  take  pride. 

We  cannot,  and  we  do  not,  want  to  over- 
look these  notable  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments, even  though  we  must,  at  times,  point 
to  areas  of  weakness. 

CONGRESS  MUST  FIND  MONET 

Congress  has  an  abiding  role  in  this  over- 
all picture. 

For  one  thing,  mwe  legislation  to  provide 
additional  mileage  to  our  systems  will  be 
needed.  This  legislation  will  require  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  money  from  highway  users. 

In  addition  to  legislation.  Congress  also 
has  the  obligation  and  duty  to  determine 
that  programs  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  law  and  policy.  This  brings  us  to  our 
subcommittee  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  certain  miscon- 
ceptions and  misunderstandings  which  I  feel 
exist  in  the  minds  of  some  people. 

In  1959,  wlhle  the  interstate  program  was 
still  in  its  Infancy,  Congress  had  to  consider 
increasing  the  gasoline  tax  1  cent,  to  insure 
completion  of  the  system  as  originally  con- 
ceived. The  alternative  was  to  accept  the 
suggestion  that  the  program  either  be  cur- 
tailed or  drawn  out  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  None  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  this 
porgram  wanted  a  cutback. 

At  least  some  of  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram stemmed  from  a  lack  of  confidence  that 
it  was  being  carried  out  prt^wrly. 

There  were  charges  made,  some  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  the  highway  program  was 
fraught  with  mismanagement,  overdeslgn, 
incompetence  and  waste,  and  there  were 
even  suggestions  of  fraud  and  corruption. 

Although  these  allegatlcms  were  generally 
unsubstantiated  and  vague,  they  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  program. 


CHARGES   MUST   BE   RESOLVED 


Charges  of  this  nature  cannot  be  Ignored. 
They  have  to  be  met  and  resolved.  To  do 
otherwise  would  lead  to  a  continual  weaken- 
ing of  congressional  and  public  confidence. 
In  time  this  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
continuation  of  the  program. 

It  was  in  this  climate,  a  little  more  than 
5  years  ago.  that  owe  subcommittee  came  ir.to 
being. 

Our  mandate  was  clear:  inquire  Into  the 
practices,  policies  and  procedures  followed 
in  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

I  think  It  should  be  recognized  that  this 
necessary  inquiry  was  entrusted  to  Mem- 
bers whose  dedication  to  this  fine  program  is 
not  surpassed  by  anyone.  It  has  been  with 
this  same  spirit  of  dedication  that  this  sub- 
committee has  gone  about  its  task. 

From  the  beginning,  committee  policy  has 
been  that  our  inquiries  would  be  thorough, 
fair  and  objective.  That  pledge  has  been 
kept.  We  have  consistently  held  to  the 
policy  of  not  proceeding  with  public  hear- 
ings on  any  matter  until  there  has  first  been 
a  detailed,  exhaustive  examination  of  whr.t- 
ever  subject  matter  happened  to  be  before 
the  committee.  From  an  operational  stand- 
point such  a  policy  is  time-consuming  but 
fully  Jxistified  by  what  has  since  transpired. 

We  are  always  conscious  that  personal  and 
business  reputations  are  at  stake.  We  also 
recognize  that  remedial  legislation  requires 
a  solid  record  of  fact. 

COMPLAINTS   DIMINISH 

In  this  way  the  subcommittee  has  helped 
to  bolster  confidence  in  the  program.  Some 
proof  of  this,  which  shouldn't  pass  un- 
noticed. Is  the  fact  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  there  has  been 
no  outcry  on  the  floor  of  the  House  against 
the  program  such  as  there  was  In  1959. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
things  can  always  be  done  better.  Once 
again  that  Is  not  to  say  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  tremendous  achievements  which  have 
been  made  and  which  have  made  this  coun- 
try the  recognized  leader  in  roadbullding 
throughout  the  world.  That  1b  aa  It  shoxild 
be,  and  is  consistent  with  this  country's 
leadership  in  many  other  fields. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  real  appreciation 
for  the  construction  of  our  highways  will 
flow  naturally  and  easily  through  the  years 
as  the  American  economy  reaps  the  benefits 
from  them,  and  as  the  American  motorist 
conserves  his  time  and  money  and  broadens 
his  horizon  through  their  use. 

The  first  step  toward  bringing  about  Ijn- 
provement  Is  to  define  the  problem.  That  is 
basic.  We  help  to  do  this  tJirough  our  hear- 
ings; highlighting  situations  by  developing 
them  factually;  choosing  for  subjects  those 
matters  which  are  of  Importance  and  which 
have  broad  application,  even  though  the  ap- 
plicability varies  in  degree  in  different  places. 

In  some  of  our  hearings  we  have  heard 
testimony  from  a  number  of  witnesses  about 
falsification  of  tests  and  samples,  and  build- 
ing projects  in  a  substandard  fashion.  These 
witnesses  came  to  Washington,  usually  with 
some  personal  embarrassment,  frequently 
with  considerable  courage,  and  testified  as 
to  what  they  had  done. 

COMMITTEK  SEEKS  "WHTS" 

Now,  when  such  practices  are  recognized, 
the  matter  isn't  solved  by  discharging  em- 
ployees or  suspending  contractors.  That  Is 
too  easy  a  solution  and  does  not  do  Justice 
to  the  problems  which  have  brought  these 
matters  to  pass.  It  only  treats  the  symptom 
and  Ignores  the  Illness. 

We  need  to  go  behind  these  happenings 
and  discover  their  underlying  causes — why 
did  they  happen? 

The  uncovering  of  wrongdoing  was  inevi- 
table In  a  program  of  this  size  and  scope.  I 
believe  we  can  all  understand  how  a  program 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 


to  a  contractor,  time  is  money.  I  am  also 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  contracting  is 
a  risky  business. 

This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  clear 
and  which  I  hope  is  carried  on  down  to  the 
field  level.  The  committee  has  never  advo- 
cated exactness  or  absoluteness  either  in  the 
framing  of  specifications  or  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  them.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  fair,  reasonable-minded  men.  At  all 
times  we  have  been  on  record  as  advocating 
reasonable,  realistic  speclflcations,  and  in- 
telligent practical  execution. 

PROMPT   DECISIONS    A    MUST 

Also  this  program  demands  that,  when  the 
facts  are  known,  judgments  be  given  with- 
out delay  or  hesitation.  We  cannot  totally 
succeed  unless  there  is  prompt  decision  mak- 
ing at  all  levels. 

committee's  contributions 

I  must  say  I  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  having 
seen  a  nvunber  of  significant  Improvements 
instituted  and  to  know  that  our  committee 
has  contributed  to  their  accomplishment. 

I  also  know  that  considerable  effort  la 
constantly  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  AASHO,  the  States  individually, 
AGO,  and  other  responsible  organizations,  in- 
dependently of  any  suggestion  made  by  our 
committee,  to  better  the  administrative  and 
technical  aspects  of  roadbuildlng. 

This  is  most  gratifying,  and  I  have  confi- 
dence it  will  continue. 

All  of  us,  each  in  our  way,  need  to  operate 
and  cooperate  on  the  premise  that  improve- 
ments can  and  will  be  made. 

Finally — what  does  the  future  hold?  Well, 
regardless  of  how  one  analyzes  the  reports 
concerning  the  status  of  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
temjx)  and  rate  of  production  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  bring  about  completion 
on  schedule. 

safety  is  great  factor 

One  very  compelling  reason  for  finishing 
the  Interstate  on  time  or  even  ahead  of 
schedule  is  the  safety  factor.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  utmoert  concern  to  many  on  Capitol 
Hill  today  where  the  frightful  toll  of  deatha 
and  injuries  in  automobile  accidents  is  a 
subject  for  almost  dally  discussion. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  contemplate  when 
we  realize  that  more  Americans  die  on  high- 
ways on  one  holiday  weekend  in  this  country 
than  have  been  killed  during  our  years  of 
Involvement  in  the  Vietnamese  struggle. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  for  the  p>eople  to 
be  aware  of  the  death  rate  on  other  hlgh- 
wajrs  compared  to  the  toll  on  the  Interstate 
sections  now  open  to  traffic. 

The  Associated  Press  made  a  survey  on  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  and  found  that  of 
the  474  fatalities  reported,  12  occurred  on 
the  Interstate. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  received  a 
congressional  request  to  make  a  survey  over 
the  July  4  weekend.  Its  analysis  showed 
34  of  the  565  deaths  reported  occurred  on 
the  interstate.  Thirty-eight  States  reported 
no  deaths,  and  20  out  of  the  34  fatalities 
occurred  in  Just  3  States. 

The  Bureau's  analysis  estimated  that  In- 
terstate freeways  carried  approximately  12 
percent  of  all  the  holiday  traffic  but  acci- 
dents of  all  the  other  roads  accounted  for 
94  percent  of  the  deaths. 

Thus,  when  I  add  my  voice  to  all  the 
others  exhorting  you  to  greater  effort  in  the 
years  ahead,  it  Is  with  the  thought  that  the 
Interstate  will  give  Americans  assurance  that 
the  lives  of  thousands  will  be  saved. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  does  exist  among 
you  the  capacity  for  peak  performance. 

I  am  convinced  there  is  commensurate  de- 
termination to  reach  the  objective. 

In  succeeding  you  shall  have  gained  the 
trust  and  appreciation  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  and,  thereby,  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  major  new  programs  which 
will  natttrally  follow. 


Obsolete,    Inefficient    College    Buildings 
Create  Need  for  Campus  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  college 
campuses  in  America  &fe  so  badly  in 
need  of  more  buildings  and  facilities  to 
handle  the  onrush  of  new  students,  we 
may  be  neglecting  to  face  the  problem 
of  removing  or  modernizing  the  old,  ob- 
solete buildings  that  often  choke  the  ef- 
ficient growth  of  these  Institutions. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneap- 
olis campus.  In  my  own  district,  has  a 
number  of  fine  old  structures  that  have 
long  since  passed  their  prime  in  iiseful- 
ness  as  collegre  buildings.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  find  the 
same  picture  I  found.  If  they  examine 
the  construction  records  for  colleges  in 
their  districts. 

At  the  University  of  Mimiesota  we 
have  Eddy  Hall,  built  in  1881.  Construc- 
tion is  masonry  with  wood  fioors.  Con- 
dition is  fair  to  poor.  Pattee  Hall,  built 
In  1889  of  masonry  construction  and 
wood  floors,  is  also  in  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. Wesbrook  Hall,  1896;  the  ar- 
mory, 1896;  Jones  Hall,  1901 ;  psychology, 
1906;  Shevlin  Hall,  1906;  music  educa- 
tion, 1888;  Norris  Gym,  1914;  and  a  Iw-ge 
number  of  wood  frame  tempwrary'^ar 
surplus  structures  from  1947  are  part  of 
a  deteriorating,  decaying  and  hard-to 
maintain  old  campus.  By  comparison, 
the  solid,  more  efficient,  newer  structures 
that  handle  the  bulk  of  the  educational 
task  on  the  Minneapolis  campus,  give 
strength  to  a  growing,  dynamic  univer- 
sity. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  might  be  broad  enough  to  help  col- 
lege campus  renewal.  However,  I  am 
suggesting  a  short  bill  to  make  clear 
that  renewal  deserves  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  writ- 
ten me  with  assurances  that  the  act  is 
broad  and  flexible  enough  to  apply  to 
campus  renewal  problems.  Their  letter 
said  in  part: 

Under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  grants  and  loans  are  avaUable  to 
assist  in  financing  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic faculties  for  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  acquisition,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion  or  Improvement  of 
existing  facilities  are  also  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  act. 

Included  in  eligible  development  costs  of 
a  project  under  this  act  is  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary acquisition  of  the  land  on  which  the 
facility  is  to  be  located  and  necessary  site 
improvements  to  permit  its  use  for  such  fa- 
cility. We  have  interpreted  "site  improve- 
ments" to  Include  the  demolition  of  existing 
structures  on  the  proposed  project  site. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education's  reg- 
ulations already  in  effect  are  also  en- 
couraging. Regulation  107.4  takes  into 
account: 

(c)  Efficiency  of  design,  with  due  regard 
to  safety  standards,  in  placement  of  com- 
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mon-use  areas  such  as  hallways  and  lobbies, 
and  in  placement  of  plumbing  and  other 
utility  systems,  ^     .  ^    . 

(d)  Ratio  of  assignable  area  to  Interior 
space  area  of  the  building, 

(e)  Relationship  between  the  niunber  of 
floors  in  the  construction  and  the  cost  of 
land  In  the  Immediate  vicinity, 

,  •  •  •  • 

(g)  Reasonable  allowance,  where  appropri- 
ate and  Justified,  for  harmonious  integration 
of  a  new  facility  with  architectural  charac- 
teristics of  surrounding  buildings,  for  cre- 
ative application  of  proved  new  developments 
In  educational  media  and  methods,  for 
planned  future  expansion  of  the  facility. 

Regulation  170.15  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  also  allows  a  State  to  In- 
clude the  following  standard  for  deter- 
mining relative  priorities  of  projects: 

(d)  (6)  The  relationship  of  the  proposed 
faculties  to  an  adopted  plan  for  development 
of  the  institution  or  branch  campus  for 
which  it  will  be  constructed. 

Yet,  I  think  more  is  needed.  We 
should  amend  the  law  to  make  clear  that 
campus  renewal  should  be  an  important 
part  of  our  long-range  program  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education  facilities  In 
every  State  across  the  land. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  today  introduced  the  College 
Campus  Renewal  Act.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  text  of  this  new  bill.  It  is  a 
simple  bill  that  makes  the  removal  of 
obsolescence  on  college  campuses  part  of 
the  national  policy  of  development  for 
higher  education.  A  10-percent  bonus 
for  constructing  facilities  In  accordance 
with  comprehensive  planning  for  the  in- 
stitution should  encourage  and  help  fi- 
nance this  important  activity. 

This  Congress  is  voting  bold  new  pro- 
grams in  shaping  a  partnership  between 
the  Federal  and  local  level  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  education.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  the  job  well. 

Campus  renewal  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  development  of  higher  education  fa- 
cilities in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  11816 
A  bin  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other     nonprofit    Institutions    of    higher 
education  in  financing  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  f£w:illtles  in  vmder- 
graduate  and  graduate  institutions 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "College  Campus 
Renewal  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  growing  obsolescence  of  many 
buildings  on  the  campuses  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  Nation  presents 
a  problem  that  demands  Immediate  action. 
Many  buildings  are  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
academic  purposes  for  which  they  were 
origlnaUy  constructed.  Many  buildings  are 
unsafe,  expensive  to  maintain,  and  located 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  allow  the  most 
efficient  and  best  arrangement  of  buildings 
on  the  campus.  Functional  or  structural 
obsolescence  and  inefficient  utilization  of 
facilities  and  land  area  on  the  campus 
cause  an  unnecessary  drain  on  the  budgets 
of  public  and  private  colleges,  and  can 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  grants  and  loans 
made  under  Federal  programs  in  support  of 
higher  education.  The  expansion  of  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  youth  in  need  of  higher  educa- 
tion must  now  be  accompanied  by  a  care- 


fully planned  program  for  modernization 
and  replacement  of  obsolete  or  inefficient 
facilities  on  our  college  campuses. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHIS  ■DTTCATION  FAdLITIES 
ACT    OF    1963 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation PaciUtles  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ELIGIBILITT  fob  GRANTS 

"Sec.  106.  An  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation shaU  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  faculty  imder  this 
title  only  if  such  construction  will,  either 
alone  or  together  with  other  construction  to 
be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  ttme,  ( 1 ) 
result  in  an  urgently  needed  substantial 
exp>ansion  of  the  institution's  student  en- 
rollment capacity  or  capacity  to  carry  out 
extension  and  oontinuing  education  pro- 
grams on  the  campus  of  such  institution,  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  new  Institution  of  higher 
education,  result  In  creating  urgently  needed 
enrollment  capacity  or  capacity  to  carry 
out  extension  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams on  the  campus  of  such  institution,  or 

(3)  result  in  modernization  or  removal  or 
replacement  of  a  facility  that  is  functionally 
or  structuraUy  obsolete  or  inefficient." 

(b)  Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  term  'construction*  means 
(A)  erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  Intial  equipment  therefor;  or  (B) 
acquisition  of  existing  structures  not  ovmed 
by  the  institution  involved:  or  (C)  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  conversion,  or  improve- 
ment (Including  the  acquisition  and  instal- 
lation of  initial  equipment,  or  modernization 
or  replacement  of  built-in  equipment)  of 
existing  structvures;  or  (D)  removal  of  an 
obsolete  facility  and  restoring  and  land- 
scaping the  land  in  its  place;  or  (E)  a  com- 
bination of  any  two  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going." 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  107(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"utilizing  existing  facilities",  the  words 
"and  making  progress  towards  eliminating 
obsolete  and  Inefficient  structures". 

(d)  Section  108(b)  (5)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(5)  The  commissioner  determines  that 
the  construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an 
economical  manner  and  wlU  not  be  of  elab- 
orate or  extravagauit  design  or  materials,  and 
(tf  applicable)  will  remove  functional  or 
structural  obsolescence  and  Increase  the 
efficient  utilization  of  the  campus  or  a 
facility;  and". 

(e)  Section  107(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Faculties  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
adding  a  sentence  to  read,  "The  Commis- 
sioner may  Increase  the  amount  of  a  grant 
by  an  additional  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  grant  for  any  project  which 
has  been  certified  to  him  by  the  appropriate 
State  commission  as  being  In  conformity 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  developed  for 
the  institution." 


Protests  on  Vietnam  War  Aim  at  Wrong 
Target 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF   WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.      DAVIS      of      Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  those  who  deliberately  violate 


the  law  and  those  who  deliberately  set 
out  to  encourage  and  incite  others  to  do 
so,  do  a  disservice  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  country. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  the 
attitude  that  "boys  will  be  boys"  in  con- 
nection with  the  violent  demonstrations 
across  our  land,  Including  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin.  Those  misguided  people 
who  seek  to  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands,  who  seek  to  "make  a  point" 
through  violence  need  to  be  taught  the 
errors  of  their  ways.  They  are  being 
used  as  dupes,  and  they  ought  to  be 
smart  enough  to  see  that. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  well  and  thoughtfully  brings  the 
latest  rash  of  demonstrations  into  per- 
spective. I  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues : 

PROTESTS    ON    VIETNAM    WAH    AIM     AT    WRONG 

Target 
The  basic  fault  of  those  who  are  honestly 
demonstrating  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  that  they  are  talking  to  the  wrong  people. 
They  are  admonishing  the  administration 
and  the  Congress.  They  should  be  directing 
their  complaints  to  Pelping,  Hanoi,  and  that 
part  of  the  Communist  world  which  gives 
those  forces  support. 

For  some  months  now  the  United  States 
has  made  repeated  offers  to  go  to  the  con- 
ference table  to  seek  an  honorable  way  out 
of  the  Vietnamese  war.  We  have  offered  to 
meet  with  everyone  concerned,  including 
the  Vletcong.  The  President  has  Invited  any 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations  Itself  to  take  the  lead  In 
mediating.  But  the  only  answer  Is  continued 
war. 

Some  months  ago  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  uncertain  and  rigid.  Protest 
then  had  validity.     It  has  little  now. 

Of  course,  as  some  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Attorney  General  lilmself  have  an- 
grily charged,  the  demonstrations  have  at- 
tracted Communists,  who  may  even  have  In- 
spired some  of  them.  That  is  to  be  expected. 
Our  history  since  World  War  n  has  given  xis 
plenty  of  experience  with  the  way  in  which 
they  seize  and  Instigate  opportunities  for 
troublemaking.  Those  who  demonstrate 
honestly,  even  if  mistakenly,  owe  it  to  them- 
selves and  their  Nation  not  to  be  misled  by 
such  anti-American  factions. 

The  demonstrators  do  our  country  no  good. 
They  may  even  mislead  our  enemies  in  Viet- 
nam as  to  the  determination  of  this  cou'htry 
not  to  be  pushed  out  of  Vietnam  and  to  ac- 
cept nothing  but  honorable  peace.  They 
obscure  the  fact  that  for  some  time  the  ad- 
ministration has  had  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port af  the  people.  The  protesters  have  been 
a  smeai  minority. 

We  also  face  another  danger.  In  criticiz- 
ing the  demonstrators  some  officials  have 
come  close  to  denying  the  right  of  dissent 
and  equating  all  who  participate  with  Com- 
munists and  traitors. 

Senator  Peoxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  thinks  the  demonstrators  are  woe- 
fully in  error,  nevertheless  points  out  that 
"the  right  to  protest  is  feeble  and  empty  if 
it  must  confine  Itself  to  matters  that  con- 
cern us  little  or  on  which  the  Nation's  vital 
Interests  are  not  touched.  It  is  only  when 
protest  offends  us  and  seems  to  strike  at 
our  coimtry's  deepest  purposes  that  the 
meaning  of  our  bill  of  rights,  the  right  to 
dissent  and  protest  in  this  democracy,  is 
really  tested." 

Paralleling  the  Vietnam  protests  Is  an  in- 
creasingly organized  movement  against  the 
draft.  When  this  Is  confined  to  peaceful 
demonstration  and  argument,  no  one  has 
a  right  to  deny  It.  But  when  It  reaches  or- 
ganized methods  of  defying  the  legal  draft, 
of  teaching  young  men  how  to  cheat  and 
mislead   authority   to   escape   the  draft,   of 
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how  to  I  ecome  conscientious  objectors" — as 
though  ;onficience  could  be  shaped  artlfl- 
clally — t  len  Government  haa  a  right  to  be 
concerne  1. 

Mllltai  J  service  and  fighting  have  never 
been  po]  ular  in  our  democracy.  But  when 
public  I  oUcy  determines  the  necessity  of 
the  draf  and  of  war,  our  duty  Is  clear.  We 
need  not  like  it.  But  physically  to  interfere 
with  it  B  to  weaken  the  Nation  in  time  of 
crisis  ant ,  can  beconae  treason. 

Protes  la  one  thing.  To  be  meaningful 
It  must  lie  honest.  To  be  effective  it  must 
have  a  proper  goal.  It  Is  an  American 
right — b  It  the  right  Is  balanced,  too,  by  a 
duty  to  ict  thoughtfully  and  legally. 


I  ftah't  Cnltural  Attractions 


E^tlTNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 


H0^ 


IN  TH  S  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  I URTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  h  ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  of 


Monday 


OF   UTAH 


,  October  18,  1965.    The  editorial 


takes  note  of  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
tx>  the  well-known  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional attractions  to  be  found  in  Utah, 
there  a'e  also  available  some  very  at- 
tractive cultural  opportunities.  These 
are  of  :  nterest  to  many  of  the  workers 
moving  to  Utah  to  take  new  jobs  in  busi- 
ness ard  industry  there,  and  to  their 
families , 

I  mig  it  add,  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  editorial  Usts  only  a 
fraction  of  the  many  cultural  attractions 
to  be  f  >und  in  communities  from  one 
end  to  1  be  other  of  my  great  State. 

The  e  iitorlal  follows: 


VTI  H'S  CTTLTTmAL   ATTRACTION  LlST 
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ling   untisual   came   to   oiir  atten- 
rec  sntly — something   we   shoxild   have 
about  before. 

eouple    was    visiting   with   a 
wife   who   had    Just   moved   here 
as  part  of  the  force  be- 
to   Hill    Air  Force  Base, 
arrivals  were  talking  about  some 
rlends   they'd    left   behind    in   the 
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pecially 
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reluctant  to  move  to  Utah,"  it 

pfained,    "because   they   dont   think 

out  here  have  any  real  cultural 

They  know  about  your  skUng, 

yoiir  fishing,   and  your  ece- 

they're  older  folks  and  are  more 

in  music  and  the  theater." 

of  OS  who  have  been  In  Utah  a  long 

well   how   this   State   has   long 

itself  in  its  culture.     Music  and  the 

came   to  our   State  with   the  first 

has  been  an  Important  part  of 

since. 

the  new  arrivals — ^and  those  who 
Ifesltate   about   becoming  Utahans — 
at  least  a  partial  inventory, 
tart  with  music.     The  Utah  Sym- 
C  rchestra,  which  makes  frequent  sp- 
in Ogden.  Is  tops  among  the  Na- 
orchestras.      Maestro    Maurice 
Is  constantly  receiving  awards  for 
and  showmanship, 
is  an  important  part  of  the  Weber 
lecture  and  artists  series,  es- 
slnee  the  new.  1.800  seat  Pine  Arts 
came  into  use   this  year.     In 


State 


College 


the  Slimmer,  Ogden's  proud  of  its  "All  Faces 
West"  pageant,  featuring  Igor  Gortn. 

Few  mtisical  groups  in  the  world  are  bet- 
ter  known  than  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
choir  and  organ. 

Dance?  The  Utah  Ballet  Co.,  directed 
by  Wlllem  Christensen.  attracts  a  wide  fol- 
lowing for  its  appearances  throughout  the 
area,  including  In  Ogden. 

The  Bertha  Eccles  Art  Center  In  Ogden 
now  has  a  permanent  collection,  plus  the 
unique  rental  library  that  Just  opened.  The 
University  of  Utah  has  Its  famed  Hudnut 
Collection  and,  nearby,  the  Art  Bam. 

For  theater,  Ogdenites  have  a  wide  choice. 
The  Weber  State  College  Theater  series  Is 
improving  each  year — the  Fine  Arts  Audi- 
torium helps  with  this.  too.  Soon  to  be 
placed  In  service  in  the  WSC  Fine  Arts 
Building  are  the  smaller,  more  intimate 
cellar  theater  and  Little  Theater. 

Just  down  the  highway  from  Hill  Air 
Force  Base,  the  Valley  Music  Hall — opened 
this  past  summer — brings  top  musical  stars 
from  all  over  the  country  for  Its  frequently 
changed  shows  in  one  of  the  country's  best 
theaters  in  the  round.  University  of  Utah 
has  a  summer  theater  and  in  winters  has  its 
Pioneer  Theater. 

Tjrplcal  of  world-renown  performers  who 
come  to  Utah  is  Louis  Untermeyer,  appear- 
ing tonight  at  Weber  State  College  in  the 
lecture  and  artists  series  to  read  a  collection 
of  letters  by  Robert  Frost.  He'll  be  followed 
later  in  the  season  by  such  diverse  person- 
alities as  columnist  Art  Buchwald  and 
essayist  Harry  Golden. 

WSC  also  has  a  series  of  Audubon  lecturers. 
The  Ogden  Knife  &  Pork  Club  helps  add 
depth  and  variety  to  the  area's  attractions 
by  inviting  speakers  of  national  reputation 
to  appear  at  Its  dinner  meetings. 

Museums?  The  arms  collection  at  the 
Browning  Museima  in  South  Ogden  Is  unique 
because  it  has  the  original  Inventor's  models 
of  most  of  the  Nation's  Important  guns. 

Utah's  pioneers  are  remembered  in  the 
Goodyear  Cabin  and  Museum  at  Ogden's 
Tabernacle  Park,  in  the  Daughters  of  Utah 
Pioneers  Museum  near  the  Utah  Capitol,  at 
the  Lion  House  in  downtown  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Pioneer  Village  in  HolUday. 

The  list  could  go  on.  The  Sprlngville  Art 
Museum.  The  Shakespeare  festival  each 
summer  in  Cedar  City.  Indian  dances  at 
the  Intermountaln  School  In  Brlgham  City. 

But  these  should  answer  the  new  arrival's 
question.  Yes,  Utah  does  believe  in  culture. 
And  we  have  the  attractions  to  prove  it. 


Linn  County's  Economic  Action  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  the 
Second  District  of  Iowa  to  implement 
the  economic  opportunity  program.  On 
May  12,  the  United  Community  Services 
Agency  received  the  first  community 
action  program  grant  awarded  in  the 
district  to  begin  the  necessary  study  of 
conditions  in  Linn  County  and  to  estab- 
lish an  organization  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  poverty  program  is  the  require- 
ment that  projects  be  Initiated  and  ad- 


ministered by  local  oflflcials  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  imderstandably  most 
familiar  with  the  problems  in  their  area, 
and  the  resources  available  to  meet  these 
needs.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  proper 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  all  levels 
of  government  and  private  organizations 
to  deal  with  problems  which  are  of  local, 
statewide,  and  national  concern. 

Since  May,  a  most  ambitious  and  com- 
prehensive program  has  been  developed 
for  Linn  County.  OflBcials  of  the  county's 
economic  action  program — LEAP — have 
worked  closely  and  effectively  with 
United  Community  Services  and  other 
community  leaders  in  formulating  imagi- 
native proposals  covering  a  broad  range 
of  areas  which  promise  to  give  meaning 
to  the  goal  of  creating  greater  oppor- 
tunity. 

WMT  radio  and  television  stations  in 
Cedar  Rapids  have  recently  carried  on 
a  commendable  study  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Linn  County  economic  action  pro- 
gram and  brought  their  findings  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  northeast  Iowa. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  news  analysis 
of  this  matter  carried  by  WMT  on  Octo- 
ber 11, 1965: 

WMT  News  CTenter  Broadcast,  6  p.m.,  Mon- 
day, October  11,  1965 

Linn  County's  economic  action  program— 
EAP  as  its  Initiates — is  trying  to  fight  pov- 
erty by  diagnosing  it,  finding  out  where  it 
is  and  who  has  it,  then  treating  it  by  helping 
the  disadvantaged  to  help  themselves  on  a 
nlghborhood  basis. 

In  our  last  night's  report  we  saw  how  coun- 
cils of  residents  in  each  of  three  low-Income 
neighborhoods  are  doing  this  locally  with 
the  help  of  LEAP  administrator  Leslie  Num- 
mela  and  his  staff,  through  an  extension  of 
existing  social  service  programs.  On  a  broader 
level,  LEAP  and  its  parent  organization — 
United  Commimlty  Services — have  held  sev- 
eral meetings  with  four  volunteer  task  force 
committees  studying  what's  needed  and  how 
to  fill  the  need  in  urban  renewal  and  hous- 
ing, education,  health,  and  welfare,  and  em- 
ployment. 

But  the  most  intriguing  part  of  all  this  Is 
the  system  of  services  the  LEAP  staff  is  build- 
ing— a  dozen  new  programs  to  attack  poverty 
from  12  different  angles. 

Furthest  along  is  the  neighborhood  In- 
school  youth  crops  which  should  be  getting 
a  $150,000  Federal  grant  sometime  next  week, 
to  help  228  students  in  13  Linn  County  his^h 
schools  finance  their  education  by  finding 
work  In  the  schools  for  10  hours  a  week.  This 
is  being  administered  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  and  should  be  underway  by 
November  1. 

For  high  school  dropouts,  there's  an  out- 
of-school  youth  corps  for  30  to  50  young 
men,  providing  up  to  32  hours  of  work  with 
a  local  sponsoring  agency,  in  this  case,  the 
YMCA.  It's  aimed  at  getting  the  dropotit 
back  In  school,  ultimately.  USC  approval  of 
this  is  expected  shortly. 

Then  there's  Operation  Head  Start,  de- 
signed to  prepare  disadvantaged  children  for 
a  formal  education,  through  a  30-week  pre- 
school. A  State  administered  8-week  pro- 
gram of  this  type  was  held  last  summer,  and 
volunteer  teachers  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  it.  LEAP  is  now  working  up  an  ap- 
plication to  make  it  year-round. 

LEAP  has  worked  up  an  application  for 
about  $16,000  for  a  foster  home  finding  serv- 
ice to  overcome  a  serious  local  shortage  of 
such  homes  in  this  area. 

On  January  1,  the  city's  local  family 
service   agency    wiU    administer   a    broader 
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homeraakers  service,  with  volunteers  to  do 
cooking  and  housework  for  those  families 
that  need  it  in  emergencies,  and  can't  afford 
it.  A  Federal  grant  and  income  from  fees 
win  defray  most  of  the  $24,000  cost. 

LEAP  has  also  prevailed  on  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity to  open  up  a  new  homemaking  ex- 
tension service  to  needy  rural  areas  which 
will  operate  through  the  local  antipoverty 
center  in  Chain  Lakes. 

LEAP  is  working  with  the  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  office,  and  local  busi- 
ness groups,  on  a  sheltered  workshop,  to  make 
the  handicapped  self-supporting.  A  private 
nonprofit  corporation  wUl  be  formed  to  set 
up  a  factory  of  sorts  with  the  emphasis  on 
people,  rather  than  products.  This  will  cost 
about  $30,000  with  the  State  giving  half. 

LEAP  will  work  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  hopes  of  setting  up  Cedar  Rapids' 
first  small  business  administration  center, 
for  loans  and  other  help  to  small  or  marginal 
businesses. 

For  rural  areas,  there'll  be  a  neighborhood 
council  meeting  in  the  ToddvUle  area  this 
week,  to  explain  what's  involved  in  securing 
rural  family  loans  for  agriculture  under  the 
poverty  bin. 

County  Social  Welfare  Director  James 
Nisley  is  working  up  an  eligibility  list  for  a 
work-experience  program,  to  develop  Job 
skills  for  heads  of  households  on  ADC  or 
relief. 

For  college  students,  LEAP  is  working  to 
broaden  a  work-study  program,  part-time 
work  for  needy  college  students,  something 
already  underway  at  Motmt  Mercy  College. 
LEAP  officials  hope  to  get  something  simi- 
lar going  at  Coe  College. 

Rvu-al  library  service  was  discussed  by  the 
county  supervisors  2  years  ago,  but  dropped 
for  apparent  lack  of  interest.  As  evidence  of 
the  success  of  these  neighborhood  councils, 
leaders  in  the  Chain  Lakes  area  are  asking 
for  the  council  to  reconsider. 

No  application  has  been  made  yet  for  vol- 
unteers In  service  to  America,  VISTA,  as  it 
is  called,  the  old  Peace  Corps  at  home  idea 
which  is  the  crux  of  the  poverty  program  in 
some  areas,  but  Nummela  has  Indicated  he 
may  apply  for  2  or  3  to  help  with  senior 
citizens. 

The  neighborhopd  council  has  worked  so 
well  In  the  three  areas  where  It  has  been 
established,  there's  Interest  in  getting  at  least 
two  more  councils  set  up  in  the  futiu-e. 

All  of  these  programs  are  in  the  planning 
or  early  execution  stage.  It  will  take  a  year, 
perhaps  longer,  to  see  what  they  can  do. 
But  If  they  can  break  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
make  more  people  more  productive.  It  wont 
be  Just  a  social  victory.  Winning  even  a  few 
battles  in  the  war  on  poverty  can  provide  an 
economic  shot  In  the  arm,  akin  to  getting  a 
brand  new  industry. 


Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  Warns  Against  Re- 
lease of  Panama  Canal  Control 


as  chief  quartermaster  and  director  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Compemy  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  General  Wood  knows 
something  of  the  hardship,  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  Individual  effort,  genius,  and  in- 
vestment of  our  Nation  which  led  to  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  others 
had  failed  before  our  Nation  succeeded. 
It  Is  also  common  knowledge  that  the  en- 
tire world  has  benefited  from  the  eco- 
nomic, defense,  and  political  advantages 
which  have  flowed  from  this  great  engi- 
neering accomplishment.  Certainly, 
General  Wood  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  formal  treaty 
and  relationships  which  have  existed 
since  the  canal  was  first  opened  in  1915. 

As  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  as  well  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan]  have  declared  in 
such  articulate  fashion,  any  decision  to 
abandon  our  national  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  should  be  resisted.  My 
friend.  General  Wood,  has  written  to  me 
that  he  "Hopes  the  President  will  not  do 
what  was  stated  in  the  press." 

He  wrote  further: 

It  may  be  all  right  to  make  some  minor 
concessions  on  payments,  but  we  have  been 
more  than  generous  to  Panama;  and  if  we 
allow  the  Panamanians  any  share  whatever 
in  the  operations  and  administration  of  the 
canal  itself,  it  will  be  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  these  observations 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  and  others  in  the  executive  de- 
partment as  knowledgeable  statements 
emating  from  one  who  served  our  Nation 
in  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  long  years 
when  the  Panama  Canal  was  trans- 
formed from  jungle,  rock,  and  water  into 
a  gateway  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  I  hope  that  the  words  and  rec- 
ommendations of  General  Wood  will  be 
considered  carefully  and  heeded  faith- 
fully in  any  decisions  afifectlng  our  na- 
tional Interests  and  the  Interests  of  the 
free  world  with  respect  to  future  owner- 
ship, management,  and  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Wood,  who  resides  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  Is  one 
of  the  most  honored  Americans  of  our 
time. 

As  a  young  Army  engineer,  he  served 
for  more  than  10  years  in  the  Canal 
Zone  between  March  1905  and  May  1915 


OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need 
hardly  mention  to  my  colleagues  that 
despite  the  remarkable  prosperity  which 
our  great  Nation  Is  enjojring,  many 
families  are  having  difficulty  making 
both  ends  meet.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  out- 
standing book  which  Fleet  Publishing 
Corp.,  has  just  released.  It  Is  Ella  Gale's 
"$$$  and  Sense,  Your  Complete  Guide  to 
Wise  Buying,"  with  a  preface  by  our 
good  friend.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan. 


In  my  own  congressional  district,  we 
have  many  large  families,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  find  homes  with  five 
or  more  children.  And  although  condi- 
tions are  improving  because  of  the  new 
taconite  plants,  it  Is  not  easy  to  properly 
feed,  house,  clothe,  and  educate  a  large, 
or  for  that  matter,  a  small  family.  This 
problem  is  not  peculiar  to  my  district. 
When  the  session  ends,  many  of  us  will 
be  going  home  to  face  similar  conditions. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  heartily 
recommend  Ella  Gale's  "$$$  and  Sense," 
and  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
describe  It. 

This  Is  a  book  on  how  to  buy  wisely. 
It  is  not  a  book  on  budgeting.  Ella  Gale 
believes  that  strict  budgeting  is  not  only 
diflacult  in  the  home,  it  is  the  cause  of 
much  family  friction.  The  difiBculty  of 
budgeting  is  something  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  are  well  aware  of — and — on  a 
grand  scale.  So,  as  far  as  family  budg- 
eting is  concerned,  Ella  Gales  says: 

You  don't  necessarUy  have  to  cut  to  the 
bone  to  get  more  out  of  your  income.  Nor 
must  you  set  up  a  budget,  a  thing  most 
families  detest.  But  you  do  have  to  plan 
your  spending  and  yotu-  saving,  and  "you" 
means  everyone  in  the  famUy,  children  in- 
cluded. Some  of  the  worst  money  leaks  are 
caused  by  children  whose  parents  are  too 
soft  to  admit.    It's  too  expensive. 

She  warns: 

Mismanaging  the  family  paycheck  can 
bring  many  problems.  Often  it  means  a 
needlessly  lower  standard  of  Uvlng.  Always, 
It  means  doing  without  some  of  the  things 
the  family  would  like. 

"$$$  and  Sense"  is  jampacked  with 
basic  information  on  consumer  problems 
and  how  to  solve  them.  Senator  Hart 
aptly  phrased  it  in  his  preface  when  he 
said: 

The  whole  gambit  of  purchasing  decisions 
is  covered  here — and  covered  well.    Whether 
you  absorb  one  or  two  new  facts — or  two 
hundred — I  would  rate  this  book  as  a  Big'-  ' 
nificant  contribution  to  consumer  education. 

When  Senator  Hart  speaks  of  the 
whole  gambit  of  purchasing  decisions,  he 
is  not  exaggerating.  For  example,  in  her 
chapter  "How  To  Save  on  Household 
Equipment,"  Ella  Gale  not  only  tells  how 
to  get  a  good  buy,  but  goes  into  this  kind 
of  detail: 

When  it  comes  to  demonstrators  or  floor 
models — stoves  are  a  good  buy,  electric  dish- 
washers aren't. 

In  the  chapter  "Cut  Your  Clothing 
Costs,"  she  says  that  the  best  shoe  buys, 
especially  for  children,  are  those  with 
leather  tops  and  synthetic  soles.  She 
disagrees  with  shoe  people  who  think  the 
most  expensive  shoes  are  a  must  for  chil- 
dren. She  thinks  the  middle-priced 
shoes  are  a  better  buy.  Speaking  of 
leather  uppers,  she  admits  "many  syn- 
thetics wear  longer  and  cost  less  than 
leather."   But  she  adds: 

I  think  it's  better  to  have  a  leather  shoe 
that's  comfortable  than  a  synthetic  that  re- 
verts to  Its  original  shape. 

She  recommends  clothes  that  actually 
grow  with  a  child.  This  new  develop- 
ment permits  the  mother  to  merely  pull 
a  thread  and  add  Inches  to  coats,  trous- 
ers, dresses,  and  underwear  for  growing 
boys  and  girls. 
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it  extremely  difficult  to  compare 
at  the  trading  store  with  the  same 
one  or  more  discount  stores. 


Chec;  ing  the  prices  of  a  nationally  ad- 
vertisec  electric  iron,  it  sold  for  $17.88 
In  a  dls  :oimt  store,  and  for  6%  books  of 
stamps  at  the  trading  stamp  redemp- 
tion ce  iter.  Figuring  the  stamps  are 
worth  $  J  per  book,  the  iron  cost  approxi- 
mately $20.25  in  trading  stamps.  She 
concludes  with: 

the  large  department  store   In 
claims  It  cuts  prices  to  meet  the 
store  prices.     It  carried  the  same 
only  $13.98 — a  $4  saving  over  the 
store.     Obviously,  the  best  place  to 
the  department  store,  not  the  trad- 
center  or  the  discount  stcwe. 
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In  th  1  chapter  "Your  Dream  Home," 
Ella  Ga  e  has  a  22 -point  check  list  for 
new  ho:ne  purchasers.  For  those  who 
want  to  buy  older  homes,  she  not  only 
warns  (f  23  hidden  dangers,  but  lists 
costs  a^d  hazards  of  renovations  and 
repairs. 

The  bt  ok  is  full  of  tips — to  save  dollars. 
There  L  specific  information  on  how  to 
buy  she  ;ts,  towels,  blankets,  bedspreads. 
How  to  :  elect  and  save  on  fiimlture,  car- 
pets, c  irtalns,  and  mattresses.  She 
carefull; '  describes  how  to  save  money 
on  elect  rlcal  equipment  and  tells  under 
what  CO  iditions  it  is  better  to  use  a  self- 
service  1  iundry  than  to  purchase  a  wash- 
ing ma  shine.  The  food  and  clothing 
chapter;  are  loaded  with  Information  on 
how  to  1  uy  every  kind  of  canned,  frozen. 
Iresh.  ind  packaged  food,  and  every 
Item  of  clothing  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  She  warns  of  deceptive  ad- 
vertisinj ,  phoney  markups,  and  phoney 
markdo'  ims.  and,  a  subject  of  interest  to 
many  o'  us  in  the  Congress,  deceptive 
packagi  ig  and  labeling. 

Accor  ling  to  EUa  Gale,  If  a  detergent 
costs,  sa  y,  $2.15  for  9  pounds,  13  ounces, 
"It  still  s  almost  impossible  for  the  aver- 
age hou  iewlf  e  to  determine  the  best  buy 
unless  she  has  a  computer  or  a  cost- 
weight  t  able."  And  so.  she  has  included 
in  the  b<  )ok  a  marvelous  new  cost -weight 
table,  djveloped  by  Cornell  University. 


Readers  of  "$$$  and  Sense"  will  be  able 
to  tell  at  a  glance,  the  cost  per  pound  of 
everything  from  toothpaste  to  dehy- 
drated potatoes. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  book  has  ap- 
peared under  the  authorship  of  Ella  Gale. 
And,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reveal  that  she  is  someone 
many  of  you  know,  for  she  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Washington  scene  for  many 
years.  You  know  her  as  Ella  G.  Roller, 
and  under  this  name  she  is  known  to 
many  of  my  constituents,  since  as  far 
back  as  1948. 

I  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  have  had  the 
opportimlty  of  bringing  to  your  attention 
Ella  Gale's  "$$$  and  Sense,  Your  Com- 
plete Guide  to  Wise  Buying."  It  is  com- 
plete in  its  coverage,  easy  to  read  and 
often  lively  in  its  style. 


The  Protest  Marches  od  Vietnam  Policy 
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Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  patri- 
otism is  always  in  style.  To  honor  your 
country,  to  believe  in  its  heritage  and 
hard-won  freedom  and  liberty  makes  for 
good  citizenship.  It  would  be  well  for 
America's  youth  to  study  more  about  our 
stalwart  founders  of  this  Nation.  All 
of  us  could  very  well  do  that.  Especially 
should  this  apply  to  the  misdirected,  the 
easy  mark,  the  misfit  type  of  humanity 
who  oppose  the  Nation's  effort  to  snuff 
out  Communist  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia  and  elsewhere. 

The  marches  and  demonstrations 
against  our  country's  Vietnam  policies 
are  shocking  and  despicable.  These 
many  demonstrations  over  a  wide  area 
do  not  just  happen  of  their  own  accord. 
There  is  concerted  organization  and 
planning  behind  them.  News  media 
broadsided  these  protest  marches  since 
it  was  felt  that  they  were  newsworthy. 
The  sensational  is  depicted,  whereas 
when  a  person  goes  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  does  his  duty  little  is  said  re- 
garding his  love  of  country  and  devo- 
tion to  the  job  he  is  doing. 

The  Nation  is  faced  with  two  extrem- 
ist elements.  Organized  troublemakers 
have  been  known  to  join  either  one  or 
both  of  the  movements. 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  right  of  assem- 
bly and  petition.  I  favor  free  speech  in 
the  exercise  of  one's  expression  of  opin- 
ion. I  also  believe  in  obedience  to  the 
law.  The  destruction  of  draft  cards,  the 
fiouting  of  local.  State,  and  National  laws 
should  result  In  prosecution  and  suitable 
punishment. 

Our  Nation  has  consistently  urged  ne- 
gotiations to  stop  the  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. If  these  gullible  youths  want  to 
stop  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  they  could 
very  well  change  the  wording  of  their 
placards  and  urge  that  Communist  in- 
filtration and  aggression  be  ended. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  about  ^ho  is 


responsible  for  the  prolonged  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

While  the  press  has  publicized  these 
most  deplorable  and  shocking  marches, 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  papers 
throughout  the  land  rebuke  vociferously 
such  demonstrations.  Campaigns  are 
underway  by  the  National  Jaycees,  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  college  students 
on  many  campuses  reverberating  their 
support  for  the  Nation's  Vietnam  policy. 
Rallies  are  being  held  on  college  cam- 
puses where  previously  demonstrations 
were  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  our 
pulling  out  of  Vietnam.  America  will 
not  condone  the  practices  being  perpetu- 
ated by  these  radical  elements.  Offen- 
sive action  to  combat  them  are  in  order 
and  being  used  effectively. 

The  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son administrations  have  all  fully  sup- 
ported our  Vietnam  policies.  The  best 
course  to  pursue  in  bringing  peace  in 
southeast  Asia  Is  the  continuation  of  of- 
fensive action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  South  Vietnamese,  and  other 
allies  who  are  fighting  the  Communist 
aggressors.  Strength  and  firmness  are 
the  only  assurances  of  bringing  peace. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  of  October  19 
carried  a  forceful  and  timely  editorial 
entitled  "The  Protest  Marches  on  Viet- 
nam Policy."  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  excellent  article.  It  follows: 
The   Photest  Marches  on  Vietnam  Policy 

What  Is  most  striking  about  the  weekend 
protests  against  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  is 
that  those  who  were  shouting  and  moraliz- 
ing In  the  streets  have  neither  defined  ade- 
quately what  they  don't  like  about  American 
Involvement  nor  offered  any  alternatives  to 
fighting  the  Vletcong  other  than  the  Impli- 
cation that  we  should  effect  a  humiliating 
withdrawal.  Exercise  of  such  an  alternative 
would  amount  to  handing  southeast  Asia  to 
the  (Communists,  something  the  United 
States  can  never  do  and  expect  to  retain  its 
own  and  the  free  world's  peace  and  security. 

The  Vietnam  fighting  is  not,  of  course,  a 
war  following  a  declared  act  of  Congress, 
although  congressional  backing  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  close  to  It.  U.S.  action  there 
Is  a  military  reinforcement  of  a  political 
policy  and  In  that  posture  any  legal  and 
peaceful  demonstrations — as  silly  or  repug- 
nant as  they  may  be — against  the  policy, 
consistent  with  the  democracy  for  which  our 
men  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  rest  of  ub.  And  It  must  be 
recognized  that  our  engagement  In  Vietnam 
raises  valid  questions  of  national  policy  that 
should  be  heard  and  considered  even  if,  in 
the  end,  there  are  still  no  practicable  alter- 
natives. 

It  was  preposterous,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
a  group  at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  attempt  a  citi- 
zens arrest  of  an  Air  Force  base  command- 
ant; or  for  a  document  to  be  distributed  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  saying  that  draft  eligible 
youths  might  fake  homosexuality,  or  arrive 
at  selective  service  examinations  drunk  or 
"high"  on  narcotics  or  try  to  bribe  doctors 
for  certificates  of  disability.  This  kind  of 
draft-dodging  Is  not  only  contemptible  but 
also  might  be  Interpreted  as  criminal  fraud 
to  beat  the  draft  laws.  When  protests  t-ike 
the  form  of  the  Madison  and  Berkeley  ac- 
tions they  won't  be  condoned  and  cannot  be 
Justified. 

In  simi.  and  apart  from  the  possible  Com- 
munist Involvement  cited  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  marches  refiect  the  thinking 
of  only  the  tiniest  minority  of  the  American 
people.  The  militant  assertion  of  the  anti- 
involvement  viewpoint  benefits  only  those 
who  wish  to  prolong  the  fighting.    Commu- 
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nist  nations  In  the  past  have  misread  devel- 
opments in  the  West  and  Indications  from 
their  press  and  radio  reports  are  that  they  are 
misinterpreting  the  protest  marches  here  a« 
an  expression  of  widespread  feeling  among 
the  American  people  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  its  forces  from  Vietnam. 

A  central  point  argued  by  most  of  the 
protest  groups  has  been  that  the  United 
States  should  negotiate  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. Such  an  argument  ignores  the  fact 
that  our  Government  has  made  extensive 
efforts  since  early  In  the  year  to  get  the 
Communists  to  the  conference  table  but  haa 
been  rebuffed  at  every  txirn. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  reemphasize  the 
validity  of  protest,  within  the  right  of  peace- 
able assembly,  but  this  does  not  alter  the 
melancholy  reality  th£.t  the  demonstrations, 
as  misinterpreted  in  Hanoi  and  Pelplng,  make 
the  objective  of  a  negotiated  peace  all  the 
more  difficult  to  achieve. 


Oceanography:  A  New  Industry  for  Mari- 
time Exploration  and  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

OF   NORTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  Chief,  Sci- 
ence Policy  Research  Division,  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, presented  a  splendid  address  be- 
fore the  American  Mercliant  Marine 
Conference  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  in  Galveston,  Tex.  Dr. 
Wenk,  with  an  impressive  background  in 
engineering  and  oceanography,  and 
former  assistant  to  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Adviser  and  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  qualified  people  I  know 
to  discuss  matters  relating  to  scientific 
activities  under  Government  aegis,  par- 
ticularly In  the  fields  of  oceanography 
and  ocean  engineering. 

In  these  times  when  there  seems  to 
be  so  much  agitation,  even  in  high  Gov- 
ernment circles,  for  an  auction  sale  of 
our  national  maritime  birthi-ight  for  a 
mess  of  potage,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear 
and  read  the  words  of  Dr.  Wenk  as  he 
places  a  new  perspective  on  our  role  in 
the  oceanographic  environment. 

His  carefully  thought  out  and  eloquent 
review  of  the  significance  of  our  partici- 
pation in  all  activities  and  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  oceans  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  Member  of  this  body. 
Not  limited  simply  to  the  purely  scien- 
tific approach.  Dr.  Wenk  points  the  way 
in  which  a  broadening  in  the  scope  of  the 
"maritime  industry's  strategic  plan- 
ning— to  engage  in  engineering  funda- 
mental to  both  ocean  sciences  and  re- 
source development — might  be  as  re- 
warding financially  and  technologically 
to  revitalization  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  vigorous 
ocean  science  to  mature  to  a  productive 
ocean  technology." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Wenk's 
outstanding  address: 
A  New  Industry  fc«  Maritime  Exploeatiok 

AND   DEVELOPMKNT 

(By  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  Chief,  Science  Policy 
Research  Division,  Library  of  Congress) 

INTRODUCTION 

Few  logbooks  of  early  seafarers  have  ever 
been  found  If,  In  fact,  they  ever  existed. 
And  the  travels  of  Lelf  Eriksen,  Marco  Polo 
to  China,  of  Christopher  Columbus  and 
Magellan  are  remembered  as  much  from 
myth  as  from  recorded  history.  But  to  the 
extent  that  resords  were  kept,  they  were 
commercial  In  content  as  well  as  motivation. 
These  seafaring  explorers  were  not  simply 
excited  by  the  lure  of  discovery;  in  most  in- 
stances, they  were  extending  empires. 
Spurred  by  nationalistic  desires  for  terri- 
torial expansion  or  the  promise  of  virgin  re- 
sources, they  were  charting  new  trade  routes, 
seeking  new  colonial  markets  and  other 
sources  of  wealth. 

Whatever  fame  history  now  accords  these 
swashbuckling  adventurers  should  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  the  practical  purposes  of 
their  exploration.  It  was  not  until  the  19th 
century  that  the  oceans  were  explored  for 
reasons  of  science. 

To  be  sure,  observations  of  winds  and  cur- 
rents, waves  and  tides  had  been  collected 
since  man  first  set  sail.  But  when  such 
scientific  data  began  to  be  recorded  system- 
atically, they  were  intended  to  aid  naviga- 
tion, improve  safety  and  reliability  of  ship- 
ping. 

The  United  States  was  a  world  leader  In 
oceanography  In  the  early  19th  century. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  discovery  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury's 
charts  helped  ovu'  clipper  ships  outsail  all 
competition,  and  win  world  trade  long  before 
our  Nation  became  a  world  power. 

Oceanography  and  our  maritime  Industry 
have  thus  longstanding  ties.  But  oceanog- 
raphy has  changed;  so  has  our  merchant 
marine  and  shipbuilding  Industry.  When 
sail  was  replaced  by  steam,  the  incentive  for 
oceanographic  observation  persisted  only 
with  academicians,  and  its  development 
waned.  In  these  evolutions,  the  two  fields 
have  split  apart. 

In  responding  to  your  chairman's  Invita- 
tion to  speak,  I  want  to  discuss  how  this  ex- 
citing field  of  oceanography  contributes  to 
the  fortunes  and  goals  of  this  Nation.  In 
deveolping  this  assignment,  I  hope  both  to 
abstract  some  of  the  poetic  attractions  of 
marine  sclendes,  and  to  relate  these  activities 
to  the  hard  realities  of  maintaining  this 
Nation's  stature  on  the  seas.  Based  on  a 
concept  of  a  new  industry  for  maritime  ex- 
exploration  and  development,  I  want  to  pose 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  shipping  Indus- 
try and  ocean  technology  would  mutuaUy 
benefit  from  restoring  an  old  and  valued  re- 
lationship.     ■' 

OCEANOCRAPHT    DEFINED 

Oceanography  Is  almost  a  household  word 
today.  Every  layman  understands  that  this 
field  deals  with  the  physical  currents  and 
waves  of  the  ocean,  the  many  chemicals  dis- 
solved in  or  deposited  to  form  the  geology  of 
the  bottom;  the  Infinite  variety  of  fiora  and 
fauna  that  feed  many  of  the  world's  peoples, 
please  sportsmen  and  gourmets.  Our  imagi- 
nation Is  fired  by  discoveries  of  fossil  fish, 
of  evidence  of  the  drift  of  continents  so  that 
we  understand  better  why  the  scientists  have 
turned  to  the  sea  to  find  answers  to  age-old 
questions  about  the  origin  of  the  earth  and 
of  life  on  the  planet  itself.  The  sea,  in  fact, 
is  a  laboratory  where  research  In  physics, 
biology,  chemistry,  and  geology  can  be  con- 
ducted by  observationa  of  waves  and  atmo- 
sphere, by  cores  of  bottom  sediments,  by  the 


capture  of  plankton  and  fish  whose  behavior, 
population,  growth,  and  migration  can  be 
studied  only  In  relation  to  the  environment 
in  which  they  live. 

KNOWLEDGE    FOB    PEACTICAl.    BENEFIT 

Some  oceanic  exploration  Is  geographic  to 
answer  questions  of  "what"  and  "where", 
some  Is  scientific  to  answer  questions  of 
"why"  and  "how."  But  all  of  these  observa- 
tions have  great  meaning  to  us  as  citizens 
because  they  potentially  answer  practical 
questions.  Because  they  cover  70  percent  of 
the  earth's  surface,  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
oceans,  energized  by  the  sun  in  a  giant  heat 
machine,  become  elements  producing  weath- 
er and  climate  and  a  major  source  of  rain- 
fall on  the  continents. 

These  same  air -sea  Interaction  data  are 
also  Important  when  routing  shipxs  to  avoid 
rough  voyages,  assure  ontlme  arrivals,  and 
lower  transportation  costs. 

Commercial  fishermen  bring  home  a  world- 
wide catch  of  60  million  tons,  yet  of  20,000 
known  species  of  fish,  only  a  few  are  sought 
as  food.  To  restore  and  expand  fisheries  and 
thus  to  meet  hunger  of  so  many  of  the 
world's  peoples,  it  becomes  vital  to  determine 
how  the  annual  catch  could  be  expanded 
without  threatening  fishery  stocks,  and  to 
Identify  environmental  factors  which  in- 
fiuence  the  distribution  and  abundance  of 
fish. 

The  United  States  has  a  coastUn-;  13.000 
miles  long,  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Canada, 
although  much  of  Canada's  coastline  Is  In 
the  Icebound  Arctic.  This  seashore  is 
clearly  valuable  property,  yet  despite  Its 
length,  it  is  a  limited  resource  that  Is  al- 
ready reflecting  pressures  of  a  growing  urban 
population.  Our  citizens  annually  spend 
over  one-half  billion  dollars  for  salt-water 
fishing,  but  we  continue  to  regard  the  sea  as 
an  Infinite  pit  for  the  d'.sposal  of  garbage 
Other  conflicts  are  growing  In  multiple  sea- 
shore use  as  between  sport  and  commercial 
fishing,  sewage  disposal,  extracting  shellfish 
from  estuaries,  surfing,  swimming,  or  simply 
enjoying  a  seashore  wilderness.  All  of  these 
activities  require  more  facte  as  a  base  for 
legal  regulation  and  wise  resource  use. 

Off  the  gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  drilling 
rigs  signal  the  presence  of  natural  gas  and 
oil.  The  vast  sums  and  energies  In  offshore 
development  are  well  known  to  the  members 
of  the  petroleum  community  but  are  seldom 
recognized  by  others.  While  we  have  ex- 
tracted l.S  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and 
3,700  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  offsh(w«,  we 
have  scarcely  tapped  these  resources.  As  our 
consumption  of  foesll  fuels  increases,  geo- 
physical explorations  must  be  pushed*  Into 
ever  deeper  water.  Some  believe  that  by  <ttie 
year  2.000,  35  percent  of  the  world's  oil  will 
come  from  undersea  deposits. 

To  these  few  examples,  we  can  add  nu- 
merous other  objectives  of  practical  Interest 
requiring  knowledge  of  the  sea — to  Improv* 
accuracy  of  weather  forecasting  and  warning 
of  violent  storms — to  Identify  ocean  mineral 
deposits  of  sands  and  unlimited  quantities 
of  nodules  rich  in  manganese  or  nickel.  Ut- 
tered widely  on  the  ocean  bottom,  and  to  de- 
velop methods  for  recovery — to  diminish 
hazards  of  pollution  from  atomic,  indus^lal 
or  domestic  waste — to  facilitate  discovery  of 
new  medical  and  pharmacological  weapons 
In  the  war  against  disease — to  protect 
beaches  from  erosion,  drilling  rigs  from  wave 
damage. 

In  re\'lewlng  this  list  of  practical  beneflta 
gained  from  research,  we  must  not  forget 
that  whereas  the  sea  Is  a  road  to  cultural  ex- 
change and  International  trade,  and  con- 
tains a  h06t  of  untold  ^eso^l^ce8,  it  has  been 
and  stUl  la  a  critical  strategic  component  of 
national  defense.  Maintaining  thla  Na- 
toQ's  security  and  safeguarding  oommeroe 
from  disruption  In  a  national  emergency  Is 
a   priority   national    Interest.     This   paper. 
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at  sea,  a  grldwork  of  automatic 
t  sense  wind  and  wave  informa- 
i^hen  Interrogated  by  communica- 
f  eed  data  into  a  global  metero- 
iwork  that  far  more  reliably  pro- 
of hurricanes  and  typhoons. 
sea  we  find  large  mann^  buoys 
Bl|ation  above  submarine  operations 
vehicles  serving  as  elevators  for 
learning  from  SeaLab  II  exercises 
example,  have  been  found  able 
work  over  long. periods  of  time 
of  leet  of  water.    Here  and  there 
1  [light  find  massive  platforms  that 
<  cean  mining  operations  thousands 
In  a  continuous  system  of 
extraction,    fed   by   submerged 
dowerplants    whose    very    efficiency 
1  nproved   by   their   location   under 
deep  water.    In  the  Great  Lakes, 
liuclear  powered  icebreakers,  active 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  to  make  these 
further  to  mans  settlement  in  a 
And.  of  course,  we  see 
world  trade  with  cargo  ships  in 
developing  nations,  with  many 
vessels   refiecting   increased 
possible  In  those  nations  mak- 
Industrial  automation, 
this  be  an  accurate  sketch  of  the 
>nly  a  dream  is  more  a  question  of 
becomes  a  reality  rather  than 
It  comes  true.    The  future  always 
us  faster  than  we  expect,  and  the 
]  lave    usually   gone    to   those   who 
Just  such   planning   equips 
to  exploit  the  unexpected, 
beginning  of  our  study  of  the 
>een  made.     Thanks  to  a  10-year 
by  the  National  Academy  of 
195B,  Interest   by  the  Congress 
thereafter,     and     accelerated 
President  Kennedy  in  1961,  the 
of  oceanic  sciences  necessary  to 
of  the   benefits  Just   outlined 
strengthened.     Research  expendi- 
grown  from  about  $23  million  an- 
over  $140  million,  half  of  which 
funds.      New   research   ships   and 
have  been  constructed;    the 
»ase     of     trained    manpower     has 
I  nd  for  several  years,  the  field  bene- 
support  at  the  White  House  level. 
out  that  the  very  availability  of 
has  been  a  major  spur  to 
research:    new    tools,    tech- 
Infetruments,  deep  diving  submarines, 
jpportunity  to  collect,  store  and  re- 
quamtitles  of  data  simultaneous- 
make  intelligent  sense  out  of  oth- 
sifitle  lelationships  was   Impossible 
days  of  the  computer.    Radio  com- 
now  makes  possible  the  collec- 
lata   from   many   points   slmulta- 
that  a  synoptic  or  snapshot  view 
sector  of  the  ocean  may  be  taken 
urrents.  the  exchange  of  heat  be- 
and  atmosphere,  etc.    Meteoro- 


logical satellites  have  made  possible  photog- 
raphy of  phenomena  that  may  one  day  per- 
mit a  new  automatic  ice  patrol  that  is  com- 
pletely unmanned.  Ocean  engineering  to 
aid  the  scientists  in  their  quest  is  itself  a 
new  Industry. 

The  total  capability  for  scientific  explora- 
tion has  been  readied.  But  in  fact,  have  we 
an  oceanographlc  enterprise  that  recalls  the 
purposes  of  Columbus,  Franklin,  Maury,  or 
has  It  advanced  only  to  meet  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  science? 

BARRIERS    TO    PROGRESS 

Problems  characteristic  of  any  growing  en- 
terprise have  appeared,  but  the  most  start- 
ling has  been  a  leveling  off  in  Federal  fund- 
ing Just  as  the  field  seemed  ready  to  mature. 
Ftmding  during  the  past  3  years  has  been 
so  limited  that  it  hardly  permits  activation 
of  new  ships.  With  science  having  Justifi- 
ably received  a  great  fraction  of  the  support 
during  early  growth  years,  it  now  makes  a 
claim  for  priority  support  in  whatever  in- 
creases appear.  With  the  current  plateau 
In  policy  level  support,  very  little  funding 
seems  destined  for  civilian  engineering — for 
the  steps  necessary  to  transfer  scientific  dis- 
covery to  practical  application.  As  a  conse- 
quence geographical  exploration  and  resource 
development  continue  at  current  low  levels. 

Is  any  greater  support  justified?  This  de- 
pends upon  assessment  by  pollcynnakers,  the 
public  and  special  Interests  as  to  the  poten- 
tial of  such  projects  to  contribute  to  na- 
tional goals.  The  case  for  military  defense 
Is  clear,  and  we  continue  to  develop  our 
scientific-mUitary  interests  in  the  oceans 
as  insurance  against  the  Soviet  submarine 
fleet,  although  many  feel  even  this  is  re- 
tarded. But  in  the  nondefense  sector,  we 
have  made  no  national  decision,  and  during 
the  last  2  years,  this  sector  has  actually 
declined,  despite  the  cold  war  geopolitical 
and  economic  Implications  of  Soviet  and 
Communist  bloc  nations  to  increase  their 
control  over  the  seas  by  Intensified  use  and 
occupation;  despite  the  prospects  of  devel- 
oping fishing  and  mineral  resources,  of  Im- 
proving weather  forecasts,  protecting  life 
and  coastal  property  and  enhancing  recrea- 
tional resources.  The  rate  of  investment  In 
applied  research  and  development  has  lost 
momentvmi — If,  In  fact,  It  ever  had  much — 
because  here,  the  potential  \isers  of  such 
knowledge  have  not  made  a  case  for 
strengthening  this  base  of  civilian  ocean 
engineering.  And  the  executive  branch  lacks 
any  overt  policy  to  take  initiative. 

The  89th  Congress  has  been  distressed  by 
the  gap  in  ovir  maritime  resource  activities. 
Over  25  different  bills  have  been  introduced, 
offering  5  varieties  of  stimulation  to  this 
field — approaches  that  range  from  a  statu- 
tory, self-Uquidatlng  commission  to  study 
the  problem  and  make  recommendations  for 
Presidential  action  to  the  other  extreme  of 
establishing    a    new    superagency. 

All  proposals  agree  on  a  statement  of  con- 
gressional purpose  and  policy  that  this  Na- 
tion develop  vigorous  marine  sciences  and 
technology.  Commentaries,  however,  differ 
as  to  the  causes  and  alternative  remedies. 
These  have  been  mentioned : 

(a)  Inadequate  Federal  leadership  and  ad- 
vocacy of  marine  sciences  policy; 

(b)  Inadequate  policy  coordination  be- 
tween 20  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  ocean- 
ographlc research; 

(c)  Inadequate  Incentives  for  private  In- 
vestment, and  cooperation  between  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  industry,  and  uni- 
versities; 

(d)  Federal  programs  that  are  science- 
rather  than  technology-oriented  and  that 
subordinate    private    and    public    benefits; 

(e)  Inadequate  Federal  staffing. 
Whatever  the  problem,  the  fragmentation 

of  these  objectives  has  been  symbolized  by 
a  striking  lack  of  Industrial  Interest  in  a 
remedy. 


fragmentation:    the   need  fob  a  ttnifying 

CONCEPT 

It  must  be  clear  that  many  scientific  dis- 
ciplines are  involved — physics,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, and  geology.  Many  different  tech- 
nologies are  Involved,  as  are  many  institu- 
tional groups — universities,  business,  and 
commerce.  Twenty  different  branches  of 
Government  have  statutory  responsibilities 
in  one  sector  or  another  of  oceanography. 
With  such  nmnerous  and  diverse  Interests, 
it  is  no  small  wonder  that  oceanographlc  re- 
search Is  debilitated  by  competition  amongst 
goals,  amongst  resources,  amongst  organiza- 
tions In  a  field  too  small  to  benefit  from  the 
stimulation  of  competition. 

About  1  year  ago,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
think  of  our  separate  activities  in  the  ocean 
as  related  to  a  coherent  program  of  explora- 
tion and  development.  This  way,  we  could 
provide  the  strengths  of  unity  In  our  policies 
and  programs  to  correct  ignorance  about  the 
oceans  and  exploit  resources  of  the  sea  for 
man's  benefit.  Without  such  a  concept  and 
Its  adoption  as  a  public  purpose,  the  recent 
acquisition  of  sovereignty  over  300,000 
square  miles  of  ocean  bed  through  an  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  ratified  in  1964  will  become  academic. 

But  necessary  as  a  unifying  concept  may 
be,  it  Is  not  sufficient.  Interestingly  enough, 
there  have  been  no  common  Incentives  that 
would  attract  this  variety  of  Interests  to 
examine  Implications  of  the  ocean  as  one 
body  or  to  move  in  concert  to  advance  a  na- 
tional program  in  this  area.  Much,  if  not 
most,  of  the  momentum  has  come  from  in- 
trests  by  the  Navy  and  the  vehicle  of  this 
Interest  has  been  the  scientific  rather  than 
the  Indvistrlal  community. 

The  maritime  Industry  represented  by 
shipbuilders  and  ship  operators  has  skimmed 
what  little  information  it  has  needed  from 
the  oceans  but  has  not  conspicuously  advo- 
cated more  intensified  research  or  develop- 
ment. 

The  immediate  problems  of  this  industry 
must  be  its  first  concern,  but  in  viewing  its 
problems  an  industry  Inevitable  links  its  des- 
tiny to  certain  communities  of  Interest. 
This  Industry,  for  example,  may  consider  it- 
self only  a  maritime  activity  in  a  limited 
sense  or  It  may  consider  Itself  a  significant 
element  of  a  transportation  network.  But 
It  could  also  consider  Itself  the  linkage  be- 
tween all  of  the  technological  activities  in 
the  sea. 

the  need  for  a  maritime  exploration 
industry 

To  achieve  goals  In  ocean  development,  or 
any  other  technically  based  activity,  requires 
a  mixture  of  scientific  knowledge,  engineer- 
ing know-how,  capital,  manpower,  and  entre- 
preneurshlp.  Then  when  this  mlxt\u-e  is 
mobilized  at  explosive  proportions,  we  need  a 
spark  to  ignite  it.  We  have  reason  to  con- 
sider the  threat  of  Soviet  expansionist  aims 
in  their  trade  offensive,  and  how  they  are 
combining  oceanographlc  research  and  fish- 
eries interests  in  a  common  goal.  Yet,  this 
Nation  that  launched  a  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  in  the  spirit  of  geographic  ex- 
ploration, followed  by  land  grants  to  acceler- 
ate development — mixed  with  a  tradition  of 
seapower — now  seems  lacking  In  determina- 
tion to  maintain  a  position  on  the  seas.  The 
spark  seems  Inadequate,  notwithstanding  in- 
tense congressional  Interest,  both  in  the 
executive  branch  and  In  private  Industry. 
Only  the  scientific  community,  and  then  only 
limited  segments,  consistently  advocate  fur- 
ther U.S.  growth  In  ocean  sciences. 

To  be  sure,  when  economic  incentives  for 
exploration  are  ripe,  American  entrepreneur- 
ship  has  shown  no  lack  of  incentive.  But 
when  economic  benefits  are  marginal  or  long 
deferred,  and  important  goals  in  the  national 
Interest  remain,  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  assume  leadership.  Since,  how- 
ever, any  development  of  resources  following 
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exploration  will  more  likely  be  private  than 
public.  In  the  spirit  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
resources,  It  may  well  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider new  types  of  institutional  partnerships 
between  Government  and  Industry  to  shars 
in  risks  and  benefits  neither  could  or  should 
assume  alone. 

We  have  noted  earlier  that  engineering 
for  science  is  a  new  indxistry,  attracting  the 
aerospace  firms  to  new  markets.  Modest  co- 
operative agreements  are  developing,  as  for 
example  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Lockeed 
Missiles  &  Space,  and  International  Mining 
&  Chemicals  Corp. 

But  with  unprecedented  challenge  to  the 
Nation  to  meet  these  opportunities  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit  the  sea,  to  bring  together 
effective  combinations  of  leadership,  men. 
facilities  and  capital  takes  more  than  sorties 
by  Individual  firms. 

A  common  Industrial  base  for  our  Marine 
affairs  is  necesary  to  overcome  present  frag- 
mentation. But  where  in  Industry  can  this 
leadership  come  from?  What  are  the  altern- 
atives? The  fishing  Interests?  The  mining 
Interests?  The  shorcslde  real  estate  Inter- 
ests? Or  Is  there  here  another  dimension  of 
potential  by  the  shipping-shipbuilding  in- 
dustry? 

A  NEW  role  for  THE  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY 

At  this  point,  consider  the  needs  of  the 
shipbuilding,  ship  operating  Industries. 
There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
more  research  and  davelopment  are  needed 
to  make  this  industry  more  competitive  both 
as  to  construction  and  operating  costs. 
There  is  debate  as  to  what  R.  &  D.  to  under- 
take first,  but  even  amongst  those  adversar- 
ies, there  is  agreement  that  the  total  now  in- 
vested looks  small,  especially  in  relation  to 
other  objectives  for  the  Government's  $16 
billion  R.  &  D.  expenditures.  To  be  sure, 
many  If  not  most  of  the  Improvements  In 
merchant  ships  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Navy— but  whether  this  Is  enough  or  appro- 
priate can  be  questioned.  Navy  objectives 
for  performance  in  warfare  seldom  match 
commercial  requirements  for  economy. 

We  have  seen  how  the  high  technology  of 
military  aircraft  contributed  to  advances  In 
civilian  aviation,  yet  today  we  cannot  design 
a  civilian  supersonic  transport  without  per- 
haps a  billion  dollars  more  In  R.  &  D.  In 
any  event,  progress  seems  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  availability  of  what  could  be 
called  high  technology.  That  high  technol- 
ogy of  materials,  electronics,  computers,  hy- 
dromechanics and  structures  for  ocean  en- 
gineering for  applications  cited  earlier,  might 
well  prove  the  most  closely  relevant  to  po- 
tential advances  In  ship  design,  fabrication 
and  automated  operation. 

What  are  this  industry's  special  assets? 

There  are  many  problems  common  to  these 
enterprises  that  could  well  link  them  to- 
gether. There  is  no  substitute  for  exper- 
ience at  sea  In  understanding  the  forces  of 
wave  action,  whether  on  ships,  offshore 
drilling  platforms,  research  buoys  or  beaches. 
The  art  of  salvage,  of  harbor  construction, 
cannot  be  accurately  described  In  a  text- 
book and  questions  of  reallabllity  of  instru- 
ments, of  effects  of  corrosion,  and  the  be- 
havior of  men  In  a  maritime  environment 
all  combine  to  make  attractive  the  transfer 
of  experience  from  one  special  area  of  mari- 
time activity  to  another. 

This  combination  of  needs  and  assets 
assumes  meaning  only  if  the  Industry  itself 
can  justify  an  economic  benefit  by  enlarging 
its  scope  of  interest.  In  the  short  run.  we 
can  see  markets  for  deep-diving  submarines 
such  as  Shell  development  uses  to  tend  off- 
shore valves;  for  drilling  rigs  here  and  over- 
seas; new  types  of  fishing  vessels.  This 
new  market  Is  not  the  panacea  for  distress 
in  shipbuilding.  But  industry  must  take  a 
strategic  rather  than  tactical  approach  to 
its  problems — not  an  easy  matter  when  It 


is  In  such  a  state  of  ferment.  Tet  there  is 
a  fundamental  truth  about  the  world  in 
which  we  live  today.  We  know  from  fossil 
records  that  highly  specialized  animals  fail 
to  survive  under  the  influence  of  changed 
environments;  we  should  record  the  same 
fate  of  races  and  nations;  perhaps  also  in 
today's  fast-changing  society,  the  fate  of 
industries.  It  would  seem  that  Darwinian 
survival  requires  living  and  coping  with  com- 
plexity and  the  mechanism  for  survival  Is 
Itself  versatility. 

DIVERSmCATION    IN    THE    MARITIME   INDUSTRIES 

This  industry  has,  up  until  now,  been 
largely  one-dlmenslonal — relating  only  to 
Its  inner  structure.  In  recent  years,  it  has 
begun  to  be  recognized  as  two-dimensional, 
relating  to  a  global  transportation  system 
to  which  each  mode — air.  sea,  rail  and 
truck — contributes. 

What  is  suggested  here  Is  that  the  mari- 
time industry  represented  by  shipbuilders, 
shipowners,  and  financiers,  and  pier  facility 
operators,  have  a  third  dimension — relating 
to  the  environment  of  the  sea  itself.  Of 
alternatives  listed  earlier,  this  grouping  may 
well  be  the  most  logical  to  utilize  its  know- 
how  and  extend  its  technical  capabilities  to 
provide  the  technological  base  for  whatever 
industries  of  the  future  grow  from  the 
oceanography  of  today.  Simultaneously  this 
Industry  could  draw  up>on  that  new  capabil- 
ity in  engineering  sciences,  electronics,  pro- 
pulsion, materials  to  serve  its  own  primary 
interests  in  shipping.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  yeast  is  needed  to  make  a  successful 
bread. 

These  activities  are  not  foreign  to  the 
maritime  industry.  Offshore  platforms  are 
being  designed  by  naval  architects  and  built 
In  shipyards.  Yet,  we  realize  how  limited 
Is  engineering  in  this  area  of  activity  In  the 
need  for  more  data  to  locate  and  perhaps 
retrieve  a  Thresher,  to  permit  Mohole  and 
other  programs  to  be  carried  out  success- 
fully. 

Another  example  of  accomplishment  is 
employment  of  our  merchant  fleet  as  re- 
search ships  of  opportunity.  Project  Nep- 
tune, sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, with  strong  encouragement  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  provided  a  portable  laboratory 
which,  placed  on  the  American  Mall  Lines' 
the  SS  Java  Mail,  collected  extensive  ocean- 
ographlc data  as  this  merchant  ship  con- 
tinued on  Its  scheduled  voyage.  American 
Expo-t  Lines,  Isbrandtsen,  and  Moore  Mc- 
Cormack  are  following  suit. 

This  Nation's  oceanographlc  fleet  Itself  Is 
providing  new  opportunities  for  experiments 
In  naval  architecture  to  provide  ships  more 
stable  m  rough  seas,  able  to  hold  station  and 
collect  acoustical  data  with  minimum  inter- 
ference from  self  noise. 

The  Navy's  geophysical  survey  of  the  world 
oceans  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  partially 
entrusted  to  private  enterprise  through  two 
prime  contractors — Alpine  Geophysical  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  and  Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 
becent  developments 
All  of  the  25  bills  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  provide  a  vehicle  for  accelerating 
development  of  marine  resources.  None,  in- 
cidentally, were  introduced  by  the  admims- 
tratlon.  S.  944,  introduced  originally  by 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  and  H.R.  2218, 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Alton  Lennon, 
set  forth  a  firm  statement  of  policy  to  sup- 
port the  exploration  and  development 
through  existing  agencies.  Both  versions, 
incidentally,  provide  for  a  study  commission 
that  could  appropriately  Include  representa- 
tion from  the  shipbuilding-shipping  Indus- 
try. S.  944  has  passed  both  Houses,  but  In 
considerably  different  forms,  and  so  far  no 
conference  has  been  called  to  resolve  these 
differences. 


S.  1091,  Introduced  by  Senator  E.  L.  Bart- 
LETT,  but  not  "examined  In  the  1st  session, 
provides  for  a  program  of  marine  exploration 
and  development  of  resources  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  through  a  new  agency  that 
would  Include  a  working  fund  to  aid  cooper- 
ation with  private  Industry  to  develop  an 
engineering  capability. 

Some  of  these  bUls  include  provision  for 
training.  Congressman  George  P.  Miller 
has  proposed  informally  that  the  scope  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  be  extended  to 
include  courses  in  oceanography.  Schools 
of  Naval  Architecture  are  establishing  cur- 
ricula in  ocean  systems  engineering.  A  con- 
sortium, the  Gulf  Universities  Research  Corp., 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  coop- 
erative advancement  of  academic  science 
and  engineering. 

The  State  of  California  has  formed  a  new 
advisory  commission  on  use  of  the  ocean" 
and  is  developing  a  coordinated  plan  that  in- 
cludes private  participation  as  a  basis  for 
action. 

A  new  Marine  Technological  Society  held 
its  first  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  June  1965,  with  175  papers,  and  attended 
by  over  2,100  persons. 

Study  groups  have  been  established  by 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
thi  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  National  Security 
Industrial  Association  and  the  UJ3.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

STTMMABT 

To  summarize,  the  unrealized  potential  of 
the  sea  to  contribute  to  our  national  In- 
terest has  become  widely  imderstood:  in 
terms  of  sea-based  deterrents  and  protection 
of  shipping  for  national  defense;  and  also 
in  terms  of  minerals  and  fossil  fuels  to  sup- 
plement continental  reserves;  fish  protein  for 
undernourished  peoples;  for  expanded  sea- 
shore recreation;  the  use  of  oceanic  data  to 
Improve  weather  prediction;  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  ocean  as  a  laboratory  for  scien- 
tific research  concerning  the  world  around 
us.  But  progress  In  developing  and  main- 
taining world  leadership  has  recently  slowed. 

Further  advancement  may  require  adop- 
tion of  some  unifying  concept  such  as  that  of 
considering  the  combination  of  different  ac- 
tivities all  part  of  a  maritime  exploration  and 
resource  development  enterprise. 

The  U.S.  Congress  also  believes  that  the 
field  requires  more  explicit  Federal  leader- 
ship. Improved  coordination  and  t>ollcy  plan- 
ning— with  a  new  partnership  between  Gov- 
ernment and  industry;  they  assert  public 
support  is  needed  such  as  has  been  accorded 
space  exploration  and  historically  was  af- 
forded the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

To  realize  these  potential  benefits,  how- 
ever, requires  stimulation  of  ocean  engineer- 
ing and  technologies,  to  convert  scientific  or 
geographic  data  to  practical  use.  And  for 
this  to  succeed,  a  new  base  of  a  maritime  in- 
dustry Is  needed.  Among  various  contend- 
ers, the  fishing  Interests  have  been  the  old- 
est exploiters  of  the  sea's  resources:  the  oil 
and  gas  Interests  the  most  successful.  The 
aerospace  Industries  provide  the  high  tech- 
nological skills  needed  to  meet  problems 
of  the  future,  but  alone  they  lack  any  dur- 
able industrial  base,  more  concerned  with 
means  than  with  ends. 

Shipbuilding  and  operating  industries  long 
had  close  ties  to  oceanography — but  these 
have  weakened. 

The  question  raised  here  is  whether  a 
broadening  In  scope  of  this  maritime  in- 
dustry's strategic  planning — to  engage  in 
engineering  fundamental  to  both  ocean  sci- 
ences and  resource  development — might  be 
as  rewarding  financially  and  technologically 
to  revltalizatlon  of  the  U3.  merchant  ma- 
rine as  It  Is  necessary  for  a  vigorous  ocean 
science  to  mature  to  a  productive  ocean 
technology. 
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A  Bener  Undentanding  of  Conditiom 
in  Europe 

E2tTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THfc  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  r  ULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lu- 
cian  C.  ^  ^^arren,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Buffalo,  N.y.,  recently  returned  from  a 
3 -week  Islt  In  Germany.  His  report  on 
conditio  is  there  has  been  written  in  sev- 
eral par  s 
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leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
below  part  Vm  in  the  con- 
of  Mr.  Warren's  report: 
Gesjcant:  "Der  Alte"  Made  Bonn 
Capital  Cttt — VIII 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
OBasANT. — The    capital    of    West 
offers  the  American  visitor  a  not- 
lesson  In  A  B  C's. 

or  Adenauer,  the  former  chancellor, 

strong  will  resulted  In  the  location  of 

In  Adenauer's  home   area  after 

became  politically  unhospitable   be- 

the  Commiuilst  surroundings. 

Beethofrenfest:  "B"  is  for  Beethoven,  who 

here  and  for  whom  the  Bonn  btir- 

having  a   "Beethovenfest"    (Bee- 

ffestival)    In   honor   of    their    native 
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tor  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
iie   victorious    party   of   Adenauer 
Ludwig  Erhard.     As  a  result 
Gferman  election,  the  CDU  wUl   be- 
strongly  Intrenched  than  ever. 
business:    Bonn's    population    is 
,000,  and  it  has  no  big  commercial 
The  Rhine  River  does  wind  its 
way  past  Bonn  and  on  the  other 
he    river    is    Snow-Whlte-and-the- 
country  where  mountains  rise 
the  river  banks, 
not  have  been  West  Germany's 
it  were  not  for  the  stubbornness 
(the  old  one),  as  Adenauer  is 
What  Der  Alte  wanted,  in  this  case 
city  within  commuting  distance  of 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  Der 
And  there  will  be  no  shift  back  to 
the    reunification    matter    is 
the  admittedly  distant  future. 
Double|homage:  This  visitor  paid  obeisance 
udwlg  Van  Beethoven.     Once  was 
blithplace  at  515  Bonngasse  Strasse, 
simple   bust   of   Beethoven   and    a 
all  that  mark  the  small,  bare  attic 
^Ich  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical 
^as  bom.     Beethoven  buffs  spend 
at  615  Bonngasse,  for  it  has  be- 
auseum   where   his   life — although 
lere  only  diurlng  boyhood — Is  fully 
ii  documents  and  former  posses- 
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second  homage  was  at  the  beautiful 
:  )er   Stadt   Bonn   where   a   stirring 
of  Beethoven's  only  opera,  Fldello, 
perfo:  med. 

tr;  JUBitloci   from    the   world   of   Bee- 

that  ot  contemporary  German  poll- 

a  dliBcult  one.    On  election  night 

two  national  German  networks 

"election    party"    In    Beethoven 

for  the  composer  and  converted 

Into  a  headquarters  for  mixing 

Inment  with  election  results — 

that  was  carried  via  Comsat  In 
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party:    We   attended  that   party, 
in  a  day  of  watching  modern  West 


German  democracy  at  work.  We  saw  the 
Germans  casting  ballots  In  the  various  dis- 
tricts. That  evening.  In  addition  to  the 
television  party,  we  took  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  West  German  National  Legislature, 
where  election  results  were  updated. 

There  are  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  American  and  German  system.  The  gen- 
eral idea  is  the  same,  but  one  striking  dif- 
ference is  that  the  German  aptitude  for 
things  mechanical  has  not  yet  carried  over 
into  installing  voting  machines,  e.xcept  in 
rare  Instances.  Counting  of  ballots  is  a  slow 
process  and  first  results  began  to  trickle 
in  at  8:30  in  the  evening.  2'2  hours  after  the 
polls  closed. 

Opinion  polls:  A  similarity  between  the 
systems  is  the  use  of  public  opinion  polls, 
but  oddly  the  results  of  the  two  most  impor- 
tant and  comprehensive  polls,  taken  about  a 
week  before  election,  were  not  released  vmtil 
after  the  polls  were  closed.  One  of  these 
predicted  the  final  result  accurately  and  the 
other  was  considerably  off. 

Six  weelts  earlier,  both  these  polling  groups 
had  announced  results  that  showed  the  two 
major  parties  were  neck  and  neck  with  pop- 
ular support  of  about  45  percent  each,  the 
balance  going  to  minor  parties. 

Grumblings:  Despite  the  so-called  advan- 
tage of  holding  up  publication  of  the  late 
polls  so  that  the  "band  wagon  vote"  would 
not  be  influenced,  there  are  some  postelec- 
tion grimibllngs  here  that  the  earlier  polls 
were  rigged  to  spur  party  workers  and  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  publish  all  the 
polls  as  the  results  were  known. 

About  86  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote 
did.  a  higher  percentage  than  in  many  places 
In  America,  even  during  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. Some  of  the  fallout  was  among  young 
people  and  there  were  discouraging  preelec- 
tion reports  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
young  people  weren't  taking  much  of  an 
interest  in  the  election. 

Hard  to  tell:  It  is  obvious  that  while 
the  German  elections  show  many  manifesta- 
tions of  the  democratic  process  we  know 
in  America,  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  Germans  have  finally  realized  a  stable, 
free  democratic  society. 

From  what  we  saw,  we  would  Judge  the 
preliminary  Indications  tire  good  that  the 
nation  which  produced  a  Beethoven  may 
eventually  know  the  touch  of  constructive 
political  genius  as  well. 


Reelfoot  Lake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  EVERETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  representing 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee. 

We  certainly  have  in  my  home  county 
of  Obion,  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Lake,  one  of  the  finest  lakes  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  namely  Reelfoot  Lake. 

There  was  an  excellent  article  by  Wil- 
liam Thomas  and  excellent  pictures  by 
Charles  Nicholas,  both  of  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  an  outstanding  newspaE>er 
of  this  Nation,  in  its  Mid-South  maga- 
zine section  on  October  17. 

This  article  Is  so  well  written  I  thought 
It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

The  article  follows : 


Reelfoot:      Nature's      Cupboard      Supplies 
Sport,  Way  of  Llfe 

(By  WUllam  Thomas) 
When  the  teal  set  their  wings  and  swoop 
In  over  the  cypress  trees,  you  luiow  fall  has 
come  to  the  wild,  almost  legendary  land  of 
Reelfoot  Lake. 

On  such  a  day,  77-year-old  Verdery  Powell 
loaded  his  winter  coal  Into  a  canoe  and 
pushed  off  across  an  evil-looking  bayou  where 
he  lives — on  the  far  bank  of  civilization. 

They  call  it  the  Bayou  du  Chien  (Bayou  of 
the  Dog) . 

The  air  was  still  warm  and  svunmery.  But 
Mr.  Powell  knew  by  the  blue-wing  teal  that 
the  first  chill  would  soon  roll  across  this 
primitive  wonderland  In  northwest  Tennes- 
see. 

Most  of  the  tourist  "sports"  had  left,  and 
up  and  down  the  14Vi -mile-long  lake  there 
was  little  for  the  year-rotmd  inhabitants  to 
do  but  get  ready  for  the  winter. 

"The  winters  are  always  the  toughest," 
said  Charles  Carter,  a  guide  and  commercial 
fisherman  who  sat  on  his  porch,  weaving  a 
net. 

But,  said  another,  "When  you  see  this 
place  as  we  see  it,  you  begin  to  understand 
why  these  folks  are  willing  to  ride  It  out 
here  rather  than  go  to  the  city,  where  they 
likely  could  make  more  money." 

Some  Reelfooters,  like  Verdery  Powell,  even 
make  the  break  for  awhile.  "Went  all  the 
way  to  Macon,  Ga.,"  Mr.  Powell  said,  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  guess  I'd  better 
like  it  •   •    •  I  been  here  since  1911." 

As  Mr.  Powell  gathered  his  coal,  the  pro- 
fessional guides  were  putting  away  their 
light  tackle  and  dragging  out  the  commercial 
nets.  The  hunters  were  cutting  grass  for 
duck  blinds.  The  trappers  were  checking 
their  traps. 

It  is  a  way  of  life  In  this  enchanted  lake 
country,  bom  153  years  ago  out  of  the  heav- 
Ings  of  the  biggest  earthquake  ever  recorded 
in  North  America. 

It  has  taken  nature  a  century  and  a  half 
to  make  up  for  that  one  wild  fling  in  which 
she  buclded  this  entire  area  and  wrought 
the  miracle  of  Reelfoot  Lake. 

But  today,  nature  has  more  than  squared 
things. 

Although  it  lies  only  about  110  miles  north 
of  Memphis,  Reelfoot  Lake  Is  one  of  the 
country's  most  untouched  and  primeval 
beauty  grounds. 

They  say  that  tmwary  fishermen  can  still 
get  lost  In  the  sloughs  and  hidden  swamps 
on  the  wild  side  of  Reelfoot — 13,000  acres  of 
open  water  and  another  13,000  of  marsh  and 
woodland. 

Thus  the  guide  business  is  a  big  one  for 
the  men  who  know  the  lake  from  its  Rat 
Island  stumps  to  Goose  Pen,  and  from  Bee 
Tree  Slough  to  Edwards  Pond. 

In  the  autumn,  the  lake  is  so  thick  with 
moss  seed  that  even  old-time  guides  are 
reluctant  to  risk  a  trip  through  some  of  the 
narrow  canals  and  lagoons.  Here  you  can 
easily  foul  a  propeller  and  become  stranded 
in  waters  so  dense  It's  difficult  to  pole  a  boat. 
Yet  these  are  the  places  where  nature  puts 
on  her  finest  show. 

Man-high  grass  grows  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  beyond  this  the  swamp  forest  is  often  so 
thick  it  is  Impregnable. 

Groves  of  cypress  line  the  rolling  ridges 
heaved  up  by  the  great  quake,  and  cypress 
knees  make  eerie  patterns  in  the  shallows. 

Acres  of  yoncopln  lilies  cover  the  strangely 
quiet  water  with  giant  green  pads  and  bril- 
liant yellow  blossoms. 

The  air  Is  filled  with  the  shrieks  of  exotic 
birds,  and  from  the  hidden  swamps  and 
woodlands  comes  the  stealthy  rustle  of 
abundant  wildlife,  from  deer  to  mink. 

Reelfoot  Is  famous  as  a  nesting  groimd  for 
great  blue  herons  and  snowy  white  egrets. 
The  egretB  look  like  delicately-shaped  ques- 
tion marks  standing  long-legged  on  cypress 
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stumps  If  you  move  within  30  yards,  they 
crouch  suddenly  and  lavmch  themselves  into 
the  air,  with  a  great  fiapplng  of  4-foot  wings. 

A  section  of  the  lake  Is  stlU  named  "Crane- 
town  "  where  the  egrets  once  mustered  by 
the  thousands.  But  ever  since  a  Hollywood 
motion  picture  crew  came  here  to  shoot 
scenes  for  "Raintree  County"  a  few  years  ago, 
the  birds  no  longer  gather  in  Cranetovm. 
The  bright  lights  and  loud  noises  of  the 
movie  crew  were  too  much  for  the  egrets,  and 
Hollywood  has  never  quite  been  forgiven. 

However,  It  hasn't  hurt  the  lake's  reputa- 
tion as  a  wintering  area  for  waterfowl  that 
travel  every  year  down  the  Mississippi  ny- 
wav  from  Canada  to  the  g\ilf .  After  the  teal 
come  the  mallards,  pintaiU,  ring-necks,  coots 
and  Canadian  geese,  to  feed  on  wild  rice,  com 
and  clover  which  Federal  officials  plant  for 

Moi-e  than  220  species  of  birds  have  been 
sighted  here,  including  the  great  bald  eagle. 
And  once,  somebody  thought  they  saw  the 
rare  whooping  crane,  but  it  was  never  authen- 

The  Reelfoot  guides,  like  Billy  Hall,  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  caU  in  fiights 
of  ducks,  bring  them  past  blinds  for  visit- 
ing hunters,  who  vrtll  spend  $15  for  a  day's 

shooting. 

The  blinds  are  Jealously  guarded.  There 
is  an  unwritten  law  on  Reelfoot  that  if  a 
new  one  goes  up  too  near  an  established  bUnd 
a  strange  thing  will  happen:  It  catches  fire 
some  night,  or  just  mysteriously  disappears. 
Modem  hunters  grumble  about  the  late 
shooting  season,  and  small  limits,  but  old- 
timers  like  Jack  Hogg  merely  shrug  their 
shoulders.  Mr.  Hogg,  now  approaching  80, 
has  hunted  and  fished  the  lake  since  he  was 
14.  and  still  recalls  when  the  duck  limit  was 
50  a  day. 

That  was  when  he  was  a  market  hunter, 
and  got  $2.50  a  dozen. 

Hunting  and  fishing  Is  still  big  business, 
but  the  emphasis  is  largely  on  sport. 

The  latest  report  on  the  economic  impact 
of  Reelfoot  showed  that  It  put  more  than  $1.3 
million  a  year  into  local  pockets.  The  re- 
port. oompUed  by  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge and  Tennessee  Game  Commission,  added 
revenues  from  hunting,  fishing,  the  turtle 
and  fur  harvests,  food.  bait,  boats,  guides, 
lodging  and  dozens  of  other  aspects  of  lake 
activity. 

It  didn't  however,  include  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  lake  Industries— the  manufac- 
ture of  the  "Reelfoot  boat."  This  has  sup- 
ported three  generations  of  the  Calhoim  fam- 
ily, and  almost  any  day  you  can  find  young 
Dale  Calhotm,  30,  fashioning  the  same  kind 
of  craft  that  his  grandfather  and  father 
made  before  him. 

Especially  designed  for  Reelfoot,  there  arc 
about  3,000  of  these  boats  on  the  lake — and 
little  else.  They  feature  a  "shoe"  which  pro- 
tects the  propeller  and  a  rudder  which  rides 
up  and  over  the  thousands  of  stumps  that 
lurk  just  beneath  the  surface, 
on  the  developed  end  of  the  lake,  just  out  of 
Tiptonvllle.  the  tomrist  business  supports 
dozens  of  modern  motels,  fine  restaurants, 
cabins,  trailer  parks  and  other  facilities 
stretching  up  the  east  shore  to  the  neat 
community  of  Sambvu-g. 

But  l>eyond  this  strip  of  neon  signs  and 
attractive  summer  homes  lies  a  land  that 
seems  almost  untouched. 

In  the  swampy,  northern  fingers  of  the 
lake,  you  can  almost  believe  the  Indian  leg- 
end spavraed  in  the  wake  of  the  New  Madrid 
earthquake  of  1811-12.  The  quake  shook  this 
area  with  such  force  that  the  Mississippi 
River  briefly  flowed  backward. 

Geysers  of  sand  shot  high  into  the  air,  and 
craters  100  feet  deep  opened  up  In  the  rich, 
rockless  earth. 


And  after  the  last  big  tremor  on  February 
7  1812— a  shock  that  rolled  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  Into  a  baU  20  feet  high— Reel- 
foot  Lake  was  left  In  the  backwash. 

The  legend  teUs  the  story  of  a  Chickasaw 
chief  who  walked  with  a  reeling  gait  because 
of  a  club  foot.  He  fell  In  love  with  a  Choc- 
taw princess  named  Starlight,  whose  father 
forbid  her  to  marry.  When  Chief  Reelfoot 
stole  here  away,  the  earth  cracked  open  and 
swallowed  the  tribe,  says  the  legend  which 
gave  the  lake  its  name. 

Nobody  takes  the  legend  seriously,  except 
maybe  in  Walnut  Log,  where  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bayou  du  Chien  almost  anything 
seems  possible. 

The  nearest  store,  Parker's  Grocery,  is 
more  than  a  mile  away.  It  Is  a  place  where 
they  sell  more  kerosene  lanterns  than  light 
bulbs,  and  display  double-bit  axes  and  wood 

stoves. 

The  bayou  is  a  narrow  canal  filled  with 
dead-stiU  water  as  thick  as  paste  and  green 
with  moss  seed.  It  runs  through  the  center 
of  Walnut  Log,  a  rustic  settlement  of  35  or 
40  persons,  who  have  more  use  for  boats  than 
automobiles. 

Every  now  and  then,  the  bayou  waters  boil 
suddenly,  and  just  below  the  siu-face  could 
be  anything  from  a  100-pound  loggerhead 
turtle  to  a  catfish  or  water  moccasin. 

Reelfoot  Is  still  alive  with  fish,  mainly  cat- 
fish bass,  bream,  and  crapple.  But  long- 
time residents  say  that  a  cut  In  the  spill- 
way has  hurt  the  lake  as  a  nattiral  hatchery. 
The  fish  can  no  longer  get  out  into  the  Obion 
River  to  spavm  and  return  over  the  spill- 
way, they  say.  ^  ».  ,  ^j 

Lake  boosters  are  pleading  for  a  fish  ladder 
to  remedy  the  situation.  They  also  have 
organized  to  promote  a  watershed  program 
to  stop  sUting.  John  DeUme,  refuge  man- 
ager, says  gradual  silting  could  fill  the  lake 
in    another    50    years,    unless    something    is 

done.  ,      .. 

But  such  problems  are  too  distant  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  Walnut  Log.  where  the  Unme- 
diate  worry  Is  how  to  weather  the  winter. 

It  is  here  that  Verdery  Powrtl  Uves  in  a 
patched-up  shack  on  stilts  In  a  smaU  clear- 
ing "I  been  here  iMUCtlcally  In  the  same 
house  since  the  First  World  War,"  he  said, 
hitching  up  a  pair  of  old  pants  through 
which  was  looped  an  Army  web  belt.  On  the 
buckle  is  scratched,  "Korea,  1953-54." 

"It's  my  son's,"  he  says  without 
elaboration. 

As  he  loaded  his  coal  Into  the  canoe,  his 
neighbors  along  the  Bayou  de  Chien  were 
busy  knitting  nets  or  checking  turtle  boxes. 
(One  man,  James  Scheland,  sells  turtles  to 
biological  schools  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin.) 
The  people  along  the  bayou  are  good,  hard, 
lean  men.  like  Cleo  Bashtun,  61.  who  grew 
up  In  Walnut  Log  and  Is  a  guide  and  com- 
mercial fisherman. 

"It's  just  a  living."  he  says.     "You  don't 
get  ahead." 
Why  stay? 

"You  do  what  you're  raised  at.  and  I  guess 
that's  all  any  man  can  do,"  he  drawls. 

The  stoop-shouldered  Mr.  Powell,  after  a 
lifetime  of  fishing  and  hunting,  has  retired 
even  from  that. 

"I  just  piddle  around  now,"  he  said  as  he 
heaved  the  last  lump  of  coal  Into  a  bucket 
and  loaded  It  Into  the  canoe.  "I  fished  tUl  it 
got  bad.  and  then  I  quit." 

He  wiped  his  £?>ectacles  and  got  into  the 
canoe.  He  shoved  off  with  the  paddle,  and 
the  boat  opened  a  smaU  path  throiigh  the 
green  moss.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
waved.    "Come  again." 

Overhead,  through  an  opening  In  the 
trees,  you  could  see  the  teal  as  they  flashed 
past.' headed  for  the  open  waters  of  Reelfoot. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  43d  Supreme 
Conyention,  Order  of  AHEPA,  Athens, 
Greece,  August  7-13, 1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.   BRADEMAS.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association,  at 
its  43d  annual  supreme  convention  in 
Athens,  Greece,  from  August  7  to  13. 
1965    approved   resolutions   relative   to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  general  and  to  the  situation  of  the 
Greek  peoples  of  the  world  in  particular. 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  policies  enun- 
ciated in  these  resolutions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 
U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 
That  the  43d  supreme  Convention  of  the 
Order  of  AHKPA  records  Its  official  approval 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  Implemented  In  the  military  efforts  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  restore  peace  and  establish 
justice.     In     Vietnam,     thereby     protecting 
southeast  Asia  from  Communist  Infiltration 
and  preserving  not  only  the  American  way 
of  life  but  guaranteeing  peace  and  freedom 
to  all  the  Western  World;  and 

That,  we  pledge  to  our  great  co\mtry— 
the  world's  finest  and  most  humane  democ- 
racy, o^  entire  support  and  cooperation,  our 
every  resource,  and  in  the  words  of  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor;  and 
That,  we  call  upon  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples who  are  allied  with  the  United  States 
to  endorse  and  support  our  country's  stand 
against  communism  in  this  great  crusade  for 
the  rights  of  man;  and 

That,  we,  mindful  of  our  ancestry.  Invite 
Greece,  where  again  we  are  met,  where  Uber- 
ty  began,  where  American  first  declared  war 
on  communism,  and  where  the  Greek  peo- 
ple first  stopped  the  march  against  the  West 
by  Communist  guerrUla  Imperialism,  to  Join 
us  In  this  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the 
free  world  and  the  glory  and  expansion  of 
Greece  now  and  In  the  days  to  come.     • 

SuRPLtrs  Commodities  to  Greek  Hospitals 
AND  Schools 

That  the  Order  of  AHEPA  request  the 
U.S.  Government  to  continue  its  distribution 
of  surplus  flour  and  other  commodities  to 
hospitals,  old-age  institutions,  and  school 
lunch  programs  of  Greece  through  CARE 
and  other  voluntary  agencies,  and  that  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  go  on  record  as  thanking 
the  U.S.  Government  and  American  people 
for  their  generosity  and  kindness  in  the  past 
for  these  deserving  programs. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  in 
Const.\ntinople 

Whereas  the  policies,  principles  and  re- 
solutions of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  as  related 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Patriarch  and  the 
Greek  Orthodox  people  In  Constantinople, 
and  the  islands  of  Imbros,  Tenedos,  and 
Cyprus,  and  the  struggle  of  these  people  to 
gain  their  true  freedom  are  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence upon  which  all  Western  nations  today 
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to   their   citizens   religious   free- 
protection  of  individual  worship: 
belt 
That  the  members  of  the  Order 
a^n   reafiOrm   their   oft-stated 
to    CommtuiiEm    and    all    other 
yranny  and  subversion. 

Orthodox  Christians   of   Con- 
and  other  parts  of  Turkey  are 
exj^lled  and  persecuted.    Their  prop- 
being   confiscated    without   com- 
The  Order  of  AHEPA  condemns 
arbitj-ary,  unjust  and  uncivilized  treat- 
Christians  by  Turkey,  and  calls 
religious  groups  and  all  the  West- 
natio  is  everywhere  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
un:  ortunate  victims. 
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OF  AHEPA  Advocates  Self- 
Oetehmination  in  Cyprcs 

aft^World  War  I,  President 
hope  and  inspiration  to  the  en- 
down-trodden  nations  and  peo- 
world  by  enunciating  the  prin- 
doctrlne  of  self-determination. 
4octrlne    was    wholeheartedly    sup- 
became  a  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
pollcy.    As  a  result  of  this  pol- 
segments  of  the  world  were  liber- 
many  peoples  of  the  world  have 
their  own  democratic  nations  In 
d  Aala.     It  Is  a  policy  that  con- 
give  hope  and  Inspiration  to  those 
peoples  still  enslaved  behind  the 
It  is  a  policy  that  has  given 
credit  to  the  United  States.    There 
going  on  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
of  Cyprus  are  entitled  to  self- 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
government  where  all  the  clti- 
have  equal  suffrage,  equal  protec- 
laws,  religious  freedom,  and  equal 
econcMnlc  and  social  opportun- 
accordance   with  American  history 
tion. 
f  ^rvently  anticipated  that  once  self- 
tion  Is   granted   to   the  people   of 
he  Cypriots  will  express  themselves 
of  enoeis   or  union  with   Greece, 
anticipation  Is  predicated  on  the 
;   82  percent  of  the  population  of 
Greek,  while  18  percent  is  Turkish; 
the  historical  fact  that  by  tradi- 
rellglon,    and    language    the 
Greek.     Furthermore,  It  is  anticl- 
tl^at  eoiosls   woudd   result   from   the 
at   the   principle    of   self-deter- 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  that 
would  make  Cyprus  a  bulwark 
ommunlsm  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ind   a  bastion  for  NATO   and   the 
With    enosis    It   1  s    expected 
Turkish  Cypriots  will  receive  the 
and  honorable  treatment  by  Greece 
,000  Moslems  of  Tiu-klsh  ancestry 
In  and  are  citizens  of  Greece,  and 
never  been  discriminated  against. 


and  who  have  lived  In  peace  as  a  minority 
in  Greece  for  generations. 


cu  ture. 


em  «ls 


wo  rid. 
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The  Ohdse  or  AHEPA  Is  AcArNST  Parition  of 
Cyprus 

The  members  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  be- 
lieve that  partition  In  any  form  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Turkish  military  base  in  Cy- 
prus cannot  bring  about  a  permanent,  effec- 
tive and  equitable  peace  to  Cyprus. 

Partition,  autonomous  Turkish  cantons 
coupled  with  Turkish  military  forces  on  the 
island  will  sow  the  seeds  of  future  strife, 
create  and  uneasy,  false  peace  which  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  continuation  of 
two  arms  camps  of  Greeks  and  Turks  breed- 
ing and  fanning  the  fires  of  suspicion, 
hatred,  and  bitterness.  These  devices  are 
unworthy  of  great  and  constructive  states- 
manship. The  rights  of  the  Turkish  minor- 
ity must  be  preserved  in  the  same  way  that 
all  minorities  are  protected  today  In  Greece 
and  other  enlightened  nations  in  the  free 
world. 

Self-Determinatton    for   Northern   Epirus 

Whereas  northern  Epirus  has  been  since 
time  Immemorial  a  Greek  land  and  Inhabited 
by  Greek  nationals,  has  earned  the  right 
to  Its  Greek  heritage  and  to  live  under  the 
aegis  of  Its  motherland  Hellas;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  on  two  occasions  expressed  its  convic- 
tion that  northern  Epirxis  is  Greek  and 
should  be  reunited  with  its  mother  coxintry; 
and 

Whereas  the  Conference  of  Paris  In  1946 
recognized  that  a  Justified  demand  on  the 
part  of  Greece  for  the  return  of  northern 
Epirus  does  exist:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  this  43d 
Supreme  Convention  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
meeting  In  Athens,  Greece,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  above  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  grave  Injustice  is  being  com- 
mitted so  long  as  the  Hellenic  people  of 
northern  E5>irus  are  denied  the  God-given 
rights  of  choice,  liberty,  and  self-determina- 
tion, we  express  our  sympathy  over  this  op- 
pression of  our  brothers  in  northern  Epirus 
and  express  their  fervent  hope  for  the  early 
liberation  of  this  Greek  land. 


A  Better  Understanding  of  Conditions  in 
I  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
another  part  In  the  series  covering  Mr. 
Lucien  C.  Warren's  report  on  conditions 
in  West  Germany.  Mr.  Warren,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  recently 
spent  3  weeks  in  Germany  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  its  Government. 

Part  EX  follows : 

Sn.vER   Creek  Ftom  a  Hrr — Visit  to 
Germany — LX 
(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

West  Beslin,  Germany. — If  this  city  is 
still  full  of  tensions  because  it  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  Commiinist-dominated  ter- 
ritory, maybe  a  western  New  York  firm  has 
come  up  with  an  answer  to  the  problem. 

In  the  United  States  exhibition  In  the 
Berlin  industrial  fair,  visited  by  this  corre- 


spondent, a  big  hit  Is  the  product  of  the 
American  Massage  Manufactinrlng  Corp.  of 
Sliver  Creek,  N.T. — the  deep  massage  chair. 

Here  the  demand  to  know  about  this  un- 
xisual  American  product  is  so  great  that  the 
sales  manager.  Bob  Bachmann,  has  run  out 
of  brochures  which  describe  the  Invention. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
George  McGhee,  dropped  by  the  exhibit  and 
immediately  wrote  out  a  check  for  two  of 
the  chairs  to  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Bonn.  The  idea  may  be  for  McGhee  to  enter- 
tain his  distinguished  German  visitors  by 
Inviting  them  to  take  the  treatment  in  the 
massage  chair.  After  the  pleasant  tingling 
sensation  which  these  chairs  provide,  the 
German  visitors  may  forget  about  the  fact 
that  the  Americans  haven't  done  anything 
recently  to  solve  the  German  reunification 
problem. 

If  this  story  sounds  a  bit  incoherent.  It  is 
because  your  observer  made  notes  while  re- 
clining In  the  product,  and  while  spheroid 
action — three-way  massage — horizontal,  ver- 
tical, and  circular  may  be  and  is  delightful  in 
relaxing  tensions,  it  is  not  designed  to  im- 
prove one's  handwriting. 

Bachman  has  sold  $10,000  worth  of  mas- 
sage-chair products  since  the  fair  opened  re- 
cently. Including  some  buyers  who  own 
thoroughbred  race  horses. 

"A  thoroughbred  race  horse  has  as  many 
tensions  as  you  do,  probably  more,"  says 
Bachman.  "Hence  we  find  our  patented  de- 
vices very  useful  In  soothing  them." 

It  seemed  to  us  rather  difficult  to  get  a 
horse  Into  one  of  the  chairs,  but  Bachman 
showed  a  hand  device  whereby  the  trainer 
softly  massages  the  steed.  While  a  Kentucky 
Derby  winner  may  not  be  guaranteed  with 
every  massage,  the  company  claims  a  number 
of  successes  in  Its  therapeutic  handling  of 
the  nervous  type  of  race  horses  around  the 
world. 

The  American  Massage  Manufacturing 
Corp.  is  a  relatively  new  firm,  now  employing 
40  persons.  It  was  Invited  to  participate  in 
the  fair  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Like  the  Berliners,  this  observer  was  an 
overripe  candidate  for  the  deep  massage 
chair.  We  had  spent  most  of  the  previous 
day  visiting  both  sides  of  the  wall,  separat- 
ing Communist-occupied  East  Berlin  with 
West  Berlin's  free  sectors. 

It  was  a  grim  experience. 

The  sky  was  leaden  and  occasionally  there 
was  a  cold  drizzle  as  we  toxired  the  western 
side  of  the  wall.  There  could  have  been  no 
more  appropriate  sc«nber  backdrop  for  this 
most  melancholy  demonstration  of  this  most 
iron  of  iron  curtains. 

At  Intervals  along  the  wall,  wreaths  and 
other  floral  tributes  marked  places  where 
East  Berliners  had  tinsuccessfully  attempted 
to  escape  Communist  oppression  and  either 
been  shot  of  fatally  Injured  when  an  at- 
tempted J\nnp  to  a  net  below  had  missed  the 
target. 

For  30  miles,  barbed  wire  and  high  walls 
divide  a  big  metropoUtan  city  Into  two  hos- 
tile maps,  where  even  direct  telephonic  com- 
munication is  not  permitted.  The  only  way 
a  telephone  conversation  Is  permitted  be- 
tween the  two  zones  Is  long  distance  by  way 
of  cities  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south. 

An  elevated  streetcar  system  still  tra- 
verses the  two  zones  and  it  is  run  by  the 
Communist  half  of  the  city.  Knowing  this, 
the  West  Berliners  shtm  it  like  the  plague 
and  It  Is  very  poorly  patronized. 

After  Inspecting  closeup  the  Western 
side  of  the  wall  for  the  better  part  of  a  morn- 
ing, we  got  a  not-so-close-up  view  of  the 
Eastern  side  In  the  afternoon. 

While  Berlin  residents  themselves  are  not 
permitted  to  travel  between  the  two  zones 
except  at  Christmastime  (negotiations  are 
underway  for  two  additional  intervisit 
periods  during  the  year),  foreigners  with 
proper  passports  are  permitted  in  East  Ber- 
lin. 


A  Lebanese  student  In  West  Berlin  was 
our  guide  for  the  afternoon  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  For  one-half  hour  upon  entering 
the  Eastern  Zone,  and  for  nearly  an  hour 
upon  returning,  we  were  detailed  while  pass- 
ports were  shufBled,  the  car  Inspected  for 
contraband  goods  or  persons,  and  we  were 
questioned  as  to  motivation  for  entering.  We 
also  had  to  exchange  5  West  German  marks 
into  5  East  German  marks,  even  though  the 
former  Is  about  four  times  the  value  of  the 
latter.  There  was  no  return  exchange  upon 
return. 

In  East  Berlin,  all  residences  have  been 
cleared  out  at  least  a  quarter-mile  from  the 
wall  and  no  visitors  are  permitted  in  that 

area. 

This  is  to  seek  to  prevent  the  exodus  of 
East  German  residents,  who  fled  to  free  Ger- 
many to  the  tune  of  350,000  a  week  In  the 
early  1950's  from  their  alleged  Communist 
Utopia.  Elderly  people  who  no  longer  work 
are  the  exceptions  and  they  are  permitted  to 
go  to  West  Germany,  but  the  able  bodied 
young  and  middle-aged  German  \b  kept  a 
prisoner  by  the  Ulbrlcht  Communist  regime. 

An  afternoon  Is  not  sufficient  time  to  deter- 
mine In  detail  how  things  are  faring  in  this 
Communist  state.  But  a  few  things  were  Im- 
mediately obvious. 

Progress  In  reconstructing  the  Eastern  city 
from  the  rubble  left  by  World  War  II's  sat- 
uration bombing  of  Berlin  was  considerably 
less  than  in  West  Berlin 

Cc  nsumer  goods  in  shops  were  scarcer. 

And  everywhere  there  is  government  prop- 
aganda. One  big  sign  on  a  ministry  of 
economics  building  proclaimed:  "Freedom 
for  the  people;  democracy  tlu-ough  the  peo- 
ple; socialism  with  the  people;  all  of  Ger- 
many must  belong  to  the  people  alone." 

But  even  in  a  Communist  state,  an  oc- 
casional commercial  is  permitted.  One  sign 
on  a  railroad  bridge  was  singing  the  virtues 
of  DKK,  a  type  of  refrigeration  which,  the 
sign  said,  was  "well  known,  worthy — you 
can  depend  on  it." 

At  one  relatively  busy  downtown  inter- 
section, electric  light  bulbs  flashed  so-called 
news  bulletins  that  the  Conamunist  govern- 
ment wanted  its  people  to  see.  One  bulletin 
proclaimed  that  the  American  playwright, 
Arthur  Miller,  had  come  out  against  U.S. 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Just  before  returning  to  West  Berlin,  we 
dropped  in  to  an  East  Berlin  press  informa- 
tion center  and  submitted  voluntarily  to 
a  bit  of  Commy  brainwashing. 

The  East  Berlin  propaganda  artist  was 
polite  enough,  but  he  strained  a  Western 
observer  by  suggesting  that  East  Germany 
was  about  to  have  free  elections  with  more 
candidates  than  offices.  We  later  learned 
that  the  slate  was  rigged  with  the  Commu- 
nist first  choices  always  placed  first,  and 
no  one  allowed  on  the  slate  who  couldn't  be 
considered  safe  from  Communist  standards. 

The  press  center  man  suggested  that  East 
Germans  were  violently  against  the  United 
States  stand  In  South  Vietnam,  but  that 
they  welcomed  to  East  Germany  such  U.S. 
cultural  heroes  as  Ella  Fitzgerald  and  Louis 
Armstrong. 

Twenty  minutes  of  such  propagandizing 
was  enough  and  we  beat  our  retreat  through 
the  wall  in  late  afternoon.  The  Communist 
guards  took  an  extra  long  time  to  examine 
the  car  for  contraband,  and  it  took  more 
than  a  half-hour  additional  to  examine  our 
passports. 

Finallv,  we  got  the  go-ahead  and  the  gate 
lifted, 

A  moment  later,  an  American  military  offi- 
cer at  "Checkpoint  Charlie,"  west  of  the 
wall,  glanced  briefly  at  us,  then  waved  us 
through  without  so  much  as  examining  our 
passports. 

Darkness  had  Just  fallen  on  this  divided 
city,  but  for  this  observer  it  was  as  though 
he  had  Just  emerged  from  an  unllghted 
cave  to  broad  daylight. 


The  89tli  Congress  AchieTes  Amazing 
Record  in  19<»5 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  calxfornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  credited  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  with  the 
"greatest  outpouring  of  creative  legis- 
lation in  the  history  of  this  Nation." 
The  legislative  record  for  1965  has  been 
truly  amazing. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and 
long,  long  hoiurs  to  achieve  this  record, 
but  as  one  who  is  proud  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  89th  Congress  in  1965,  I  can 
say  it  was  well  worth  the  effort  for  this 
Congress,  I  am  confident,  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  most  productive  ever. 

This  was  a  legislative  experience  dif- 
ferent from  any  I  have  had  in  the  many 
years  I  have  served  in  local,  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  The  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity and  productivity  was  present  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
time  the  first  gavel  banged  to  open  ses- 
sion January  4.  Meeting  at  noon  for 
the  seating  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
debates  began  immediately  and  it  was 
not  until  10:30  p.m.  we  adjourned  on 
that  first  day  of  the  session.  In  the  10 
months  that  followed,  the  pattern  was 
the  same,  day  and  night. 

For  those  of  us  serving  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  and  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  urgency  of  the 
floods  gave  added  impetus  to  the  pace 
of  those  opening  days  and  weekjsof  the 
89th  Congress.  We  immediately  pre- 
vailed upon  the  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  send  a  team  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive department  experts  to  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  disaster  areas.  From 
that  point  on  it  was  a  continuing  effort 
to  assure  that  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible was  done  to  help  flood  stricken 
areas.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster 
Act.  drafted  during  that  tragic  Christ- 
mas week,  was  introduced  January  4  and 
became  the  vehicle  by  which  the  Con- 
gress offered  a  large  measure  of  assist- 
ance, especially  in  the  area  of  road  and 
highway  rehabilitation.  Not  only  did 
this  help  the  disaster  areas,  but  proved 
of  financial  importance  to  every  single 
motorist  in  the  State  of  California.  You 
will  recall  that  the  State  imposed  a 
l-cenr  emergency  gas  tax  to  finance  its 
obligations  in  the  road  repair  program. 
This  was  eliminated  three  months  earlier 
than  anticipated  because  of  the  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  channeled  into  the 
State  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  my 
Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Act. 

Here  was  a  problem  which  was  faced 
and  solved  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
Another  legislative  achievement  of  the 
89th  Congress  is  a  project  on  which  I 
have  been  working  for  more  than  20 
years — authorization  of  construction  of 
the  $425  million  Auburn  Dam-Folsom 


South  reclamation  project,  on  the  Amer- 
ican River. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  reclamation 
projects  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
for  many  years.  For  every  dollar  spent 
in  construction,  Federal  agencies  antici- 
pate a  return  of  more  than  $3.61  over 
the  years.  This  return  will  be  reflected 
in  flood  protection  to  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, water  for  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural purposes,  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration, enhancement  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife  of-Jihe  American  River,  and 
recreation  attractions  to  Placer  and  El 
Dorado  Counties.  Included  in  the  proj- 
ect are  the  Foresthill  Divide  and  Folsom- 
Malby  Canal  imits,  primarily  to  provide 
water  resources  to  the  counties  of  origin, 
Placer  and  El  Dorado. 

In  the  area  of  national  legislation,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  move 
through  the  House  of  R^resentatives  a 
bill  to  extend  and  broaden  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act. 

A  companion  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  I  anticipate  the 
differences  wlU  be  resolved  soon  after  the 
2d  session  convenes  in  January  and  an- 
other piece  of  major  legislation  will  be 
signed  into  law.  In  the  field  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Congress  has  approved  by  pro- 
posal to  initiate  a  nationwide  program 
for  conservation,  development  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous 
fish.  Several  years  ago  hearings  were 
held  in  California  to  review  the  need  for 
such  a  program  in  our  State.  Following 
these,  I  drafted  a  bill,  calling  for  a  pro- 
gram in  California.  A  major  study  by 
the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
proposed  several  hatcheries  and  other  in- 
stallations in  the  Sacramento  River 
watershed.  As  the  program  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  was  expanded  to  be  nationwide  in 
scope.  Congress  now  has  enacted  a  $25 
million,  5 -year  national  program. 

A  fifth  bill  on  my  major  legislative 
program  is  that  to  create  the  250,000 
acre  Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinlty  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  Shasta  and 
Trinity  Counties.  A  total  of  $44  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  recreation 
development  aroimd  Whiskesrto^^, 
Shasta,  Clair  Engle,  and  Lewiston  Reser- 
voirs. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Second  Congressional  District  where  wa- 
ter resources  have  been  developed,  we 
have  seen  an  Immediate  and  heavy  de- 
mand for  recreational  use  of  the  area. 
Black  Butte,  Polsc«n,  New  Hogan  are 
artificial  reservoirs  which  have  been  built 
and  proved  this  point.  Natural  lakes 
such  as  Eagle  Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe  have 
always  attracted  a  great  many  fisher- 
men, boaters,  swimmers,  picnickers, 
campers,  and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
we  are  continuing  a  public  works  de- 
velopment program  for  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District.  Shortly  before  final 
adjournment  Congress  put  its  final 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  $51,500,000  irri- 
gation and  fiood  control  program  for  the 
Second  Congressional  District  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  included  funds 
for  the  first  acquisition  of  lands  at 
Auburn  Dam,  start  of  construction  of 
the  Stampede  Reservoir  on  the  Washoe 
project,  and  the  New  Melones  Dam  on 
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River,    continued   con- 

n  on  the  Cow  Creek  and  Clear 

'  f&teT  systems  in  Shasta  County, 

Cofning  Water  District  distribution 

and  the  long  Sacramento  Valley 

rom  Tehama  to  Colusa  Counties. 

are  provided  for  development  of 

on   the    Tehama-Colusa 

and  recreation  facilities  at  the 

Bljff  diversion  dam.    Construction 

Pacific  Northwest  intertie,  addi- 

iban  assistance  to  the  Nevada  Irri- 

District  and  a  greatly  speeded 

of  IfJood  control  and  reclamation 

)f  the  north  coast  and  western 

Valley,   including  the  Pa- 

Newville    project,    also    will    be 

out  during  the  fiscal  year. 

e  Congress  adjourns,  it  is  also 

look  forward  to  next  year  and 

bujlget  which  will  be  presented  to 

by  the  President  in  Jan- 

I  have  proposed  to  the  Bureau  of 

the   Corps   of  Engineers, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  $63,- 

program  which  will  provide  for 

coitinuaticm  of  these  programs. 

on  two  major  committees  of 

of  Representatives  has  been 

this  year  as  both  the  Com- 

on  Public  Works  and  the  Com- 

on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs 

full  schedules. 

lave  mentioned,  the  Public  Works 

tee  was  responsible  for  disaster 

legislation,  and  this  year  the  Na- 

had  its  full  share  of  disasters, 

with  the  California  floods,  the 

tornadoes,    the   Mississippi 

4oods,  and  the  recent  devastating 

Betsy  which  caused  so  much 

New  Orleans. 

other  major  bills  enacted  by 

on  the  recommendation  of 

Pi4:>llc  Works  Committee,  include: 

works  and  economic  develop- 

?roviding  expanded  programs  of 

and  loans   to  communities  for 

7orks,  develoFonent  facilities  and 

I  rojects  intended  to  aid  economi- 

d^pressed  areas. 

pollution   control:  Expanding 
I^Uution  control  grants  for  waste 
plant      construction      and 
Federal  enforcement  au- 
to   clean    up    oiu"    rivers    and 
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High  vay  beautification.  Providing  for 
gradua  control  over  billboards  along 
federal  y  aided  highways  of  the  inter- 
state aid  primary  systems  and  ofTering 
Incentive  grants  for  improvement  of 
scenic   ireas  along  such  highways. 

Omn  bus  FVjod  Control  Act :  Providing 
a  ma  jo  ■  program  of  river  and  harbor  de- 
velopm  ;nt,  with  substantial  emphasis  on 
flood  cjntrol  and  prevention  of  major 
disaste  s  such  as  hit  the  Pacific  North- 
west ai  d  Mississippi  River  Valley  States. 

Sout  least  Disaster  Act:  Providing  re- 

,he  States  of  Florida,  Mississippi 

devastated  by  Hurricane 


nterior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 

lad  an  equally  impressive  record. 

to  my  bills  on  Auburn  Dam, 

Whiskejirtown-Shasta-Trinity      national 

area,  and  small  reclamation 

the  committee  considered  and 

construction  of  the  Gar- 


rison and  southern  Nevada  reclamation 
projects,  the  establishment  of  Assateague 
National  Seashore  and  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 

This  committee  also  moved  legislation 
establishing  a  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  and  a  River  Basin  Commission 
to  coordinate  Federal-State  planning  for 
maximum  use  of  these  resources.  The 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  fixes  uni- 
form policies  on  provision  for  recreation 
facilities  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
on  multipurpose  water  resource  projects. 
The  Interior  Committee  also  is  largely 
responsible  for  a  5-year  $185  million  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  for 
conversion  of  saline  water  and  also  for 
the  di-afting,  for  the  first  time,  of  com- 
prehensive policies  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  concessions  in  our  national  parks. 

In  addition  to  my  legislative  program 
of  direct  Importance  to  the  Second  Con- 
gressional ^District  and  that  related  to 
the  two  major  committees  on  which  I 
serve,  the  legislative  record  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  was  broad  and 
varied,  and  will  touch  the  lives  of  every 
single  one  of  us,  through  reduced  taxes. 
Increased  retirement  protections,  better 
schools,  and  a  healthier  life.  Here  is  a 
brief  summary  of  major  bills  which  were 
enacted  by  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress: 

Medicare  and  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments: Provides  hospitalization,  surgical, 
and  nursing-home  care  for  persons  65 
years  and  older,  financed  through  the 
social  security  system;  Increases  social 
security  benefits,  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1965,  and  makes  other  liberalizing 
changes  in  the  social  security  law. 

Elementary-secondary  education :  Pro- 
vides Federal  grant  program  to  Improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  un- 
der local  control,  with  bulk  of  aid  for 
school  districts  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  families. 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  excise 
tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various 
consumer  items  such  as  appliances,  tele- 
phone service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  ellm- 
nates  most  Federal  excises  by  1969. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  cur- 
rent urban  renewal,  public  housing  pro- 
grams, extends  FHA  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, encourages  urban  planning  and 
beautification  in  housing;  provides  new 
rent  supplement  program  for  certain  low 
and  moderate  income  families. 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machin- 
ery for  guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all 
citizens  by  prohibiting  poll  taxes,  liter- 
acy tests;  provides  for  Federal  registrars 
In  States  where  less  than  50  percent  of 
potential  voters  are  registered  or  voted. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level 
department  to  administer  programs  af- 
fecting the  70  percent  of  our  population 
that  now  resides  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Immigration  Act  Amendments:  Abol- 
ishes "'national  origins"  quota  system 
over  3-year  period;  establishes  a  170,000 
annual  limit  on  immigrants,  special  pref- 
erences given  to  relatives  of  American 
citizens. 

Manpower  development  and  training: 
Extends  and  expands  manpower  train- 
ing program  to  assist  imemployed  in 


learning  new  skills  to  qualify  them  for 
better  jobs. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  ex- 
panded 5-year  program  to  assist  colleges 
and  universities  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities;  provides  student  loans 
and  scholarships  to  aid  needy  students. 

Military  pay  Increase:  Provides  an 
average  10.4  percent  pay  increase  for 
some  4.2  million  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  effective  September  1, 
1965 — 2.7  million  on  active  duty,  1  mil- 
lion reservists,  500,000  retired. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  plan 
and  develop  a  series  of  regional  medical 
programs  to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  stroke. 

Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  assist  and  foster  broad  cul- 
tural programs  in  art,  music,  films,  bal- 
let, et  cetera. 

Health  professions  education :  Extends 
and  expands  program  of  construction 
grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  other  sim- 
ilar educational  institutions;  establishes 
new  program  of  scholarship  grants  for 
needy  students.  Increases  student  loan 
program. 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
establish  procedure  to  permit  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  become  Acting  President  if  the 
President  Is  unable  to  perform  his  du- 
ties; provides  for  filling  the  vacancy  of 
the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Congressional  organization:  Created  a 
joint  committee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  improve  and 
streamline  the  work  of  Congress. 

Health  research  facilities:  Piovides 
for  extension  of  program  to  construct 
health  research  facilities;  establishes 
three  new  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  ad- 
minister expanded  programs  in  this 
area. 

Comm.unity  health  services:  Extends 
programs  for  public  health  seiTices  pro- 
viding vaccinations,  immunization,  other 
preventive  treatment  of  diseases,  mi- 
grant health  clinics,  and  grants  to  States 
for  general  health  services. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
initial  staffing  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

Drug  controls:  Expands  Federal  con- 
trol over  certain  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  to  reduce  the  illegal  use  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  that  affect  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Older  Americans:  Establishes  new 
Administration  on  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  develop  programs  to  assist  the  aged. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Extends  pres- 
ent law  to  assist  communities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  programs  to  prevent 
or  control  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime. 

Air  pollution:  Establishes  machinery 
for  controlling  motor  vehicle  air  pol- 
lutants, accelerates  air  pollution  re- 
search program,  creates  new  program  to 
find  methods  of  disposing  of  solid  wastes. 

Federal  pay  comparability:  Provides 
salary  increases  for  Federal  classified 
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and  postal  employees  to  achieve  more 
equitable  relationship  with  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  private  industry ;  makes  other 
fringe  benefits  in  pay  and  overtime  al- 
lowances. 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  reasearch  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  development  of 
high-speed  intercity  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes 
new  3-year  program  of  Federal-local- 
technical  cooperation  to  provide  tech- 
nical service  centers  to  disseminate  find- 
ings of  scientific  and  technological  im- 
portance to  commerce  and  industry. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  increases  in  an- 
nuities to  retired  employees  of  Federal 
Government. 

Vocational  training:  Expands  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  to  aid  dis- 
abled persons;  another  new  program 
provides  Federal  loan  insurance  to  high 
school  graduates  to  finance  tuition  at 
busines,  trade,  technical,  and  other  voca- 
tional schools. 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  this 
list  is  impressive,  amazingly  impressive. 
Now  that  the  Congress  is  adjourning,  I 
wiU  return  to  the  19  counties  which  com- 
prise the  Second  Congressional  District 
to  discuss  what  has  been  done  and  what 
will  be  done  In  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  opening  In  less  than  3  short 
months  from  now. 


Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  RevoIutioB 
of  1956 


render  for  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
liberty.  During  this  torn  period,  40.000 
were  arrested,  2,400  were  executed,  and 
200,000  fled  Into  exile.  These  brave  per- 
sons offered  their  lives  for  independence 
and  the  Independence  of  the  future  gen- 
erations who  will  inhabit  Hungary. 

In  defeat,  this  rebellion  was  victorious. 
Those  who  would  believe  that  man  can 
be  subjugated  to  tyranny  must  listen, 
must  learn  that  persons  deprived  of 
freedom  through  the  centuries  possess 
the  instinctive  trait  of  freedom. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  turbulent 
uprising  of  the  freedom  fighters  in  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  on  October  23,  1956. 
Nine  years  ago,  the  myths  of  Russia's 
benevolence  toward  Hungary  were  torn 
apart  and  violence  replaced  benevolence 
in  the  vocabulary  of  those  who  would 
profess  Commvmlst  amiability.  Nine 
years  and  a  week  ago,  the  Commimists 
were  again  In  control  of  Hungary,  but 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  burned 
steadily  for  a  week  In  many  parts  of 
Hungary  was  extinguished. 

The  world  will  always  remember  the 
gallant,  brave  spirit  of  the  men  who 
armed  with  only  a  few  guns  and  mostly 
farm  implements  fought  for  a  breath  of 
independence  from  the  ruling,  over- 
powering gag  of  the  Conununist  world — 
a  gag  muffling  the  cries  for  emancipa- 
tion and  democracy,  cries  for  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  life,  freedom  of 
choice.  The  trumpet  sounded  by  these 
freedom  fighters  was  heard  through  our 
planet,  a  trumpet  blown  during  a  violent 
week  splattered  with  blood.  For  a  week, 
the  freedom  fighters,  unaided  by  sur- 
rounding coimtries  or  their  world  neigh- 
bors, continued  to  fight  without  sur- 


Need  To  Indade  2-Year  Colleges 
in  ROTC  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  30, 1965, 1  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion a  proposal  that  the  rapidly  growing 
program  of  2-year  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  be  authorized  to  teach 
military  tactics  as  a  part  of  their  cur- 
riculum. The  need  for  junior  grade 
officers  Is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
Our  4-year  colleges  are  canrlng  out  an 
excellent  program  in  furnishing  our 
armed  services  with  the  backbone  of  our 
officer  corps  but  at  this  point  the  supply 
is  exceeded  by  the  demand.  We  have  at 
our  disposal  an  excellent  and  feasible 
solution.  Let  us  draw  upon  the  vast 
nimiber  of  junior  colleges  throughout 
the  coxmtry  to  help  us  meet  the  demand 
for  more  ROTC  officers. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  these  2 -year  col- 
leges are  today  perf  ormaing  a  vital  serv- 
ice by  alleviating,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
overcrowded  conditions  which  exist  at 
4 -year  colleges.  There  are  a  tremendous 
nmnber  of  students  who  chose  to  con- 
tinue their  educations  beyond  the  2-year 
programs  offered  at  the  junior  college 
level  and  do  so  by  completing  their  re- 
maining semesters  at  regular  4-year 
institutions.  Under  the  present  situa- 
tion young  men  who  wish  to  pursue  mili- 
tary training  while  studying  for  their 
degrees  cannot  do  so  until  they  matricu- 
late at  senior  colleges.  If  the  program 
were  made  available  at  the  jimior  college 
level  those  students  transferring  to 
4-year  colleges  woula  find  themselves  on 
an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow  stu- 
dents who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the 
4-year  institution  right  along.  At 
present,  students  who  transfer  to  4 -year 
colleges,  in  order  to  supplement  the 
training  they  have  missed  in  their  first 
2  years  must  attend  two  summer  en- 
campments before  they  graduate  in- 
stead of  the  one  encampment  which  is 
required  of  those  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  program  during  their  first  2  years. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  students 
who  must  help  finance  their  own  edu- 
cations and  do  so  by  working  during  the 
stunmer  months.  This  then  is  obviously 
creating  a  difficult  situation  which  tends 


to  prevent  many  eligible  candidates  from 
taking  part  In  this  vital  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
a  resolution  of  the  Hialeah  Industrial 
Lions  Club.  It  cites  the  problem  and 
offers  a  very  workable  solution. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  bt  Hialeah  Industrial  Lions 
Club 

Whereas  our  Nation  is  at  present  engaged 
In  a  hot  war  to  fulfill  our  treaty  oblibationfi 
and  to  prevent  the  takeover,  by  communism, 
of  Vietnam  and  to  contain  the  very  real 
threat  of  complete  Communist  control  of 
Asia;  and 

Whereas  the  continuing  Communist  threat 
makes  necessary  an  Increase  in  our  Armed 
Forces  with  subsequent  need  for  greater 
numbers  of  fully  trained  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership;  and 

VSniereas  a  majority  of  our  officers  holding 
reguleir  commissions  now  come  from  the 
ranks  of  those  dedicated  Americans  who 
enroll  In  and  complete  Senior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  courses  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Better  known  as  ROTC 
these  mUitary  science  and  aerospace  study 
courses  furnish  the  largest  number  of  Junior 
grade  commissioned  officers  to  the  Army  and 
Air  Force;  and 

Whereas  In  the  State  of  Florida  there  are 
now  eighteen  4-year  colleges  and  33  Junior 
colleges  in  operation,  with  many  more  sched- 
uled to  open;  and 

Whereas  in  many  other  States  than  Florida 
the  responsible  authorities  are  instituting  a 
program  of  including  2-year  Junior  colleges 
as  the  primary  step  toward  higher  education; 
and 

Whereas  there  Ls  no  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  Senior  Reserve  OfBcers' 
Training  Corps  at  these  2-year  colleges:  and 
Whereas  students  of  these  2 -year  Junior 
colleges  are  now  deprived  of  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  the  first  3  years  oi  the 
Senior  Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps 
course  of  instruction  which  leads  to  &  com- 
mission in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces;  and 
Whereas  as  a  resiilt  of  the  above  a  vast 
number  of  young  men  are  excluded  from 
having  an  opportunity  to  serve  their  country, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  in  a  commissioned 
capacity,  as  a  result  of  having  been  denied 
the  advantages  of  specialized  learning  and 
training  that  are  offered  In  other  Institutions 
of  higher  learning:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  la  the  opinion  of  ^e 
Citizenship  and  Patriotism  Committee  of  the 
Hialeah  Industrial  Lions  Club  that  thoee 
organizations,  especially  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars  and  more  especially  the 
Coral  Gables  chapter  of  that  order,  be  com- 
mended In  their  efforts  to  seek  amendment 
of  existing  law,  section  2102.  "Establish- 
ment": of  chapter  103.  Senior  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps;  of  Public  Law  8&-647. 
dated  October  13.  1964,  so  as  to  Include  2- 
year  Junior  colleges  in  the  ROTC  training 
program,  thereby  allowing  the  students  of 
2-year  Junior  colleges  the  same  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  currlculums  that  la.  at  present, 
authorized  for  students  enrolled  in  4- year 
educational  institutions  offering  such  a 
course;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Hialeah  Industrial 
Lions  Club  adopt  this  resolution  as  their 
own;  that  it  be  published  and  distributed 
to  ail  other  clubs  of  district  35-A  Lions  In- 
ternational with  the  request  that  this  mat- 
ter be  brought  to  the  attention  of  their 
entire  monbershlp  and  that  the  individual 
Lions  be  encouraged  to  support  efforts  to 
obtain  the  amendment  sought  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  by.  as  individuals  signing  petitions 
if  offered,  and  by  writing  theU-  Senators  and 
Congressmen  in  their  capacity  as  an  individ- 
ual cltizeiL 
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this  20th  day  of  September  1965, 
[intlzenshlp  and  Patriotism  Oommit- 
the  Hlaleah  Industrial  Lions  Club, 
Pla. 

S.  Q.  Osborne, 

Chairman. 
Robert  Drucker, 

Member. 
Robert  J.  Stampfl, 

Member. 


Iowa  a^d  Rlexico  Cooperate  in  People-to- 
People  Program 
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3ANDSTRA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

nor  to  announce  today  that  the 

Iowa  has  joined  with  the  Mexi- 

Stites  of  Yucatan,  Campeche,  Tabas- 

the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo  in 

Pirtners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

]|as  now  joined  with  more  than  27 

In   a   partnership    endeavor   In 

of  the  aims  and  goals  of  the  AUi- 

f^r  Progress. 

w  >uld  seem  appropriate  at  this  time, 

Sf  eaker,  to  give  credit  to  those  fine 

of  Iowa  who  had  the  foresight 

iritiative  to  begin  this  endeavor,  and 

like  to  refer  by  name  to  the 

of  directors  and  its  able  chairman, 

MiUer: 

.  J.  Lubbers.  Des  Moines;  Robert 

.  ,  Mason  City;  Harold  Goldman, 

» [oines;   Prof.  John  P.  Timmons, 

$tate  University;  Betty  Talkington, 

Earl  L.  King,  Des  Moines; 

Stavely,  Charles  City;  Monsignor 

W.  CRouke,  Des  Moines;  and 

Allin  Dakln,  University  of  Iowa. 

his  distinguished  panel  of  lowans 

I  lake  up  the  board,  I  wish  to  add 

of  Mr.  Richard  Norpel  of  Bell- 

tfr.  James  Reed  of  DeWitt,  Mrs. 

Lowell  of  Postville,  Iowa;  Mrs. 

Caims    of    Marshalltown,    Mrs. 

Heitsman  of  Corning,  Mr.  Les 

Holland  and  Ed  Campbell  from  Governor 

;'  office. 


Hugh(  s 

Pur  ;her  assistance  in  the  formation 
days  v&s  given  by  Mr.  Bill  Brown,  as- 
sistan ;  to  the  director  of  the  Iowa  De- 
velopi  lent  Commission  and  Mr.  Ray 
Evela^d,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Corn- 
representative  in  Des  Moines. 
Speaker,  I  thipk  it  Is  significant 
the  formation  of  the  Iowa  Part- 
the  Alliance  Committee  a  wide 
of  State  organizations  have  as- 
Its  formation.  I  would  like  to  call 
rtidular  attention  to  the  great  effort 
_  by  the  Iowa  Pederation  of  Business 
I^rofessional  Wwnen  imder  the  lead- 
of  its  fine  president,  Mrs.  Ruth 
and  its  officers.  Significant  also 
fact  that  the  Iowa  Pederation  of 
was  active  in  leadership  in  its 
form4tioii  through  Miss  Lorene  Harring- 
Cedar  Rapids.  The  Women's  Di- 
of  the  Iowa  AFL-CIO  Federation, 
Jetty  Talkington,  represented  her 
organ  nation  very  well  also. 


In  conjunction  with  the  formation  of 
the  Iowa  Partners  organization  I  would 
also  like  to  recognize  the  assistance  dur- 
ing several  weeks  which  Iowa  received 
from  a  former  Iowa  Congressman,  Len 
Wolf,  now .  Coordinator  of  Operation 
Ninos — Children — and  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  partners  of  the  alliance 
program.  A  statement  from  his  speech 
at  the  organization  meeting  is  particu- 
larly pointed  on  the  subject  of  American 
foreign  policy: 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  Is 
the  best  vehicle  we  have  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  "love"  still  has  meaning  in  Amer- 
ica when  speaking  of  our  friends  south  of 
the  border. 

All  of  this  advance  effort  culminated 
in  a  group  of  about  35  outstanding  Iowa 
citizens  getting  together  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Governor  Hughes  on  September 
24  for  the  organization  meeting.  I  would 
like  to  particularly  note  a  few  words 
from  the  short  speech  of  Governor 
Hughes  when  he  endorsed  the  program 
and  offered  the  full  help  of  his  office. 
He  said: 

This  program  must  not  Just  be  a  bland 
step  and  philanthropic  desire  to  help  people 
living  In  a  Jungle.  It  must  be  a  real  working 
partnership. 

In  his  letter  of  invitation  to  business 
leaders  throughout  the  State.  Governor 
Hughes  clearly  outlined  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  concept  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  when  he  wrote  as  follows : 

Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  basically  a  pri- 
vate program  through  which  business,  pro- 
fessional, educational,  labor  and  service 
groups  as  well  as  Individuals  can  work  di- 
rectly with  a  conununlty.  State,  or  group  In 
Latin  America.  It  is  not  a  charity  program 
but  rather  one  of  action  in  which  individuals 
who  are  concerned  about  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere  can  do  something 
about  it  personally. 

I  fully  endorse  the  Governor's  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  because  of  this  en- 
dorsement I  am  particularly  prdUd  to 
report  that  the  first  contribution  by  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  its  partnership  area  is 
from  Central  College  in  Pella,  Iowa,  my 
own  alma  mater.  My  college  has  just 
committed  a  tuition-and-fee-free  schol- 
arship for  a  native  informant  In  Spanish 
from  Iowa's  partner  area  of  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula  In  Mexico.  The  1-year  schol- 
arship will  also  provide  room  and  board 
and  $200  per  semester.  This  contribu- 
tion by  Central  College  is  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $2,200. 

I  am  proud  that  Central  College  has 
taken  this  initiative  in  launching  a 
meaningful  educational  phase  of  the 
Iowa  partners  program  with  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula  of  Mexico.  Other  colleges  and 
universities  in  Iowa  are  urged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  partners  program  to  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our 
two  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  remarks  of 
the  director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program,  Mr.  James  Boren,  at 
Central  College  at  Pella,  Iowa,  on  October 
12: 
Remarks  of  James  H.  Boren,  Director  of  the 

partne31s   of   the    alliance    programs   at 

Central  College.  Pella,  Iowa,  October  12. 

1965     ■ 

President  Lubbers,  professor  and  friend  of 
many  years,  Charles  Haydon,  faculty  and  stu- 


dents. 4  years  ago  today — Columbus  Day  of 
1961 — I  stool  In  the  altlplano  village  of  Ichu, 
Peru,  located  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Titlcaca  at  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet.  The 
occasion  was  the  Inaugiuration  of  the  school 
feeding  program  In  Peru.  Among  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  ceremony  were  several  Peru- 
vian Government  representatives,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Jim  Loeb,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Chester  Bowles.  Deputy  Director  of  Food  for 
Peace  Jim  Symington,  AID  Mission  Director 
Bob  Culbertson,  Peace  Corps  Representative 
Frank  Mannklewlcz — and  several  hundred 
Quechua  and  Aymara-speaklng  Indians. 

The  drums,  cymbals,  and  flutes  poured 
forth  the  strange  rhythm  of  the  altiplano 
and  served  to  spark  the  swirling  dancing  of 
many  groups.  Five  groups  of  musicians  per- 
formed  figuratively  shoulder-to-shouldcr  in 
what  was  perhaps  the  wildest  combination  of 
sounds  to  ever  greet  such  a  group  of  top  brass 
from  Washington. 

More  impressive,  however,  than  the  par- 
ticipation of  high  officialdom  and  the  gay 
splash  of  color  and  sound  was  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  people.  This  program  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  people  of  this  largely  for- 
gotten area  into  the  range  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  mothers  were  organized  into 
"patronatos" — PTA's — and  they  did  the  work 
In  the  preparing  and  serving  of  the  food.  In 
our  society  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  the 
impact  of  a  cup  of  milk,  a  bowl  of  corn  meal 
mush,  and  hard  roll.  To  know  the  cold 
hard  life  of  the  altlplano  and  to  know  the 
wonderful  people  who  struggle  aaginst  the 
elements  is  to  understand. 

It  Is  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which  I 
wish  to  speak  today.  And  it  is  of  specific 
opportunities  which  I  wish  to  put  forward 
to  you  In  the  form  of  a  personal  challenge. 

In  accepting  your  kind  invitation  to  visit 
on  your  campus,  I  have  also  accepted  a  re- 
sponsibility to  talk  In  specific  terms  and 
about  the  specific  role  which  you  can  play  in 
this  great  hemispheric  effort. 

Within  the  past  2  months.  President  John- 
son has  stated  twice.  In  precise  terms,  his 
strong  belief  that  we  must  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  man  and  his  position  in  the  develop- 
ment process  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  In  speaking  to  the  Latin 
American  Ambassadors  on  August  17.  Presi- 
dent Johiison  said : 

"Misery  and  pain  and  despair  exist  in  the 
present;  and  we  must  fight  them  in  the  pres- 
ent as  best  we  can.  This  Is  not  only  the  com- 
mand of  compassion.  It  is  the  counsel  of 
wisdom.  For  factories  and  banks  and  dol- 
lars do  not  build  a  nation.  People  build  a 
nation.  On  those  people — their  health  and 
knowledge  and  faith;  and  their  participation 
and  their  sacrifice — rests  th&-  future  of  all 
of  us  and  all  our  nations." 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  not  a  U.S.  pro- 
gram, but  rather  it  Is  an  alliance  which,  as 
stated  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  in- 
volves "the  full  energies  of  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  American  Republics."  It 
must  be.  therefore,  a  Joint  effort  which  calls 
for  positive  action  not  only  of  government 
but  also  of  private  citizens  and  leaders  of 
the  private  sector.  This  means  that  the 
Alliance  Is  a  great  revolutionary  program  for 
progress  which  needs  your  personal  help, 
your  ideas,  and  your  energies. 

Private  citizens  and  civic,  trade,  and  pro- 
fessional groups  in  27  States  of  the  United 
States  are  moving  forward  in  a  direct  grass- 
roots alliance  with  the  citizens  of  27  areas 
of  12  Latin  American  Republics.  These  part- 
nershipw  normally  revolve  around  5  types  of 
activities : 

1.  Helping  local  groups  complete  commu- 
nity self-help  projects. 

2.  Technical  assistance. 

3.  Educational  scholarships  and  professor 
exchanges. 

4.  Cultural  exchanges. 

5.  Investment  and  commercial  relation- 
ships. 
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Let  me  describe  some  specific  partnership 
activities.  About  2  months  ago.  in  the  Bar- 
ranquilla  area  of  northern  Colombia,  a  large 
number  of  chUdren  had  died  and  many  more 
were  dying  from  dehydration.  The  supply 
of  saline  and  dextrose  solutions  In  the  area 
,ras  almost  totally  depleted.  The  private 
sector  Colombia  Partners  Committee  con- 
tacted their  counterpart  group  in  Florida. 
Within  hours  a  supply  of  the  vitally  needed 
solutions  arrived  in  Barranqullla — in  time  to 
gave  the  Uves  of  a  number  of  children. 

The  vUlage  of  Navan  in  the  Andes  of  south- 
ern Peru  had  been  isolated  for  years — with 
a  narrow  mountain  trail  being  the  only  out- 
let for  the  products  of  the  valley.  The  peo- 
ple of  Navan  provided  the  initiative,  the  plan 
and  the  labor  and  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  pro- 
Tided  the  picks,  wheelbarrows,  and  shovels. 
An  article  in  the  July  31  issue  of  the  Dallaa 
Morning  News,  with  a  dateline  of  Lima,  Peru, 
described  the  scene  as  that  road  was  opened: 

"Last  May  they  finished  the  Job.  A  truck 
loaded  with  potatoes  chugged  up  the  narrow, 
lumpy  road  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Chiu-ch  bells  rang,  people  cheered  and  dogs 
barked.  For  Navan  it«was  the  greatest  day  in 
Its  history." 

Upon  completion  of  the  Navan  road,  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  was  arranged  in  which  the. 
Tillage  councU  passed  the  tools  to  a  neighbor- 
ing village  which  Is.  now  working  on  a  2-mlle 
road  to  connect  with  Navan.  Commenting 
upon  this  project  the  chairman  of  the 
Peruvian  Partners  of  the  AUlance,  Carloa 
Boza,  said,  "Texans  have  not  made  this  an 
•old  clothes'  program.  They  have  helped  M» 
without  making  us  feel  like  beggers  and  tak- 
ing away  our  dignity  as  htunan  beings." 

This  Is  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance;  this  Is  a 
partnership  response  to  a  community  self- 
help  effort  in  a  program  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  human  dignity. 

Piunps  have  been  provided  for  community 
wells,  and  seed  for  school  gardens.  Hand 
tools  have  been  provided  for  rural  vocational 
schools,  and  medical  equipment  has  been 
made  available  to  small  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal posts. 

Joint  venture  investments  and  other  com- 
mercial relationships  are  developing  as  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  relationships. 

High  school  and  college  students  in  sev- 
eral States  have  provided  the  funds  to  place 
roofs,  doors,  and  windows  on  schools  con- 
structed through  the  self-help  efforts  of  vil- 
lagers. 

Blockmaklng  machines  have  been  pro- 
vided— as  have  chain  saws,  handtoola  and 
other  equipment  to  enable  slvun  improve- 
ment associations  to  complete  community 
buildings,  schools,  and  medical  posts. 

An  accon^lished  young  concert  pianist 
from  Texas,  Monte  Hill  Davis,  returns  to  her 
home  this  very  day  after  having  performed  8 
benefit  concerts  in  Peru  and  10  in  Brazil. 
The  funds  raised  were  applied  to  local 
Partners  projects. 

On  October  3,  through  arrangements  mad© 
by  the  Tennessee  Partners  of  the  Alliance  and 
the  Neumann  Foundation  of  Venezuela,  an 
outstanding  collection  of  57  Venezuelan 
paintings  were  shown  In  Knoxvllle.  They 
will  be  shown  In  seven  galleries  over  a  period 
of  9  nwnths.  In  this  partnership,  Venezuela 
Is  making  the  first  contribution. 

The  people  of  one  Andean  village  were  sep- 
arated from  their  small  plots  of  land  by  a 
rapidly  flowing  river.  They  hand-walked  a 
steel  cable  stretched  high  over  the  Rlotambo 
in  order  to  plant,  tend,  and  harvest  their 
crops.  At  this  moment.  1,200  feet  of  1%  Inch 
steel  cable  is  on  its  way  to  that  village.  With 
it  they  can  construct  a  suspension  bridge — 
a  bridge  to  their  land — and  a  bridge  to  the 
high  plains  of  Texas  whose  citizens  became 
their  working  partners. 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
partnership  program,  however,  U  the  fact 
that  it  Is  a  two-way  program. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  high  school 
teachers  of  Spanish  completed  a  program  at 
Miami  University  In  Ohio  through  which  they 
were  Introduced  to  the  Portuguese  language. 
The  Ohio  partnership  la  with  the  State  of 
Parana  In  Brazil,  and  through  providing  the 
professor  of  Portuguese,  Dr.  Navarro,  Parana 
was  making  a  contribution  to  its  UJ3.  Part* 
ner  State.  Some  90  students  are  now  study- 
ing Portuguese. 

Later  this  year,  a  collection  of  Inca  gold 
from  Peru  will  be  shown  in  the  partner  area 
of  Texas,  and  plans  have  been  completed  to 
present  a  showing  of  photographic  art  de- 
pleting life  in  Peru. 

Twelve  Costa  Rican  educators  assisted  12 
Oregon  school  districts  In  upgrading  the 
teaching  of  Spanish  and  contributing  to  so- 
cial science  classes. 

The  Mina  Gerals,  Brazil,  partners  are  send- 
ing mineral  specimens  to  Colorado  for  uae 
In  the  high  school  science  classes.  Many 
other  activities  are  being  explored  and  many 
others  are  being  Implemented. 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  visit  with  a  distinguished  private  sectca- 
leader  from  Mexico,  Dr.  Ernesto  Ayala,  who 
is  the  General  Coordinator  of  Programa  Na- 
clonal  Pronterlzo  and  who  la  the  president 
of  the  Comlslon  Mexlcana  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Dr.  Ayala  not  only  believes  in 
the  Importance  of  private  sector  activities  as 
the  key  to  Alliance  success  but  he  Is  also 
doing  something  about  it.  He  is  a  leader  who 
brings  people  together  to  focus  on  decisions 
and  action.  When  I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Ayala 
that  I  would  be  meeting  with  you,  he  indi- 
cated great  Interest  and  wished  to  be  kept 
advised  of  the  progress  being  made  In  this 
developing  partnership. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Iowa  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
met  to  work  on  arrangements  to  send  Its 
program  development  team  to  their  partner 
area  of  the  Mexican  States  of  Yucatan.  Cam- 
peche, Tabasco,  and  the  easternmost  area  of 
Quintana  Roo.  There  the  team  members 
will  meet  with  their  counterparts  of  the 
private  community  to  work  on  plans  for 
specific  projects  of  mutual  concern  and  In- 
terest. When  the  members  of  that  team 
return  to  Iowa,  they  will  have  a  specific  pro- 
gram to  present  to  Interested  groups. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is  yotir  pro- 
gram. It  la  your  opportunity  to  translate 
Interest  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Into  ac- 
tion. Our  office  merely  serves  as  the  catalyst 
to  bring  together  Interested  citizens  of  the 
Americas — not  for  pink  teas  but  for  action- 
oriented  programs.  This  Is  not  a  charity  pro- 
gram nor  la  It  an  "adoption"  program  In 
which  one  area  patronizingly  "adopts"  an- 
other. The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  focuses 
on  helping  those  who  are  helping  themselves, 
and  it  seeks  to  translate  into  reality  the 
stated  principle  that  we  in  the  United  States 
can  learn  as  well  as  teach  and  receive  aa 
well  as  assist. 

The  fact  that  this  la  your  program  and 
the  fact  that  the  stress  Is  on  constructive 
action  were  recognized  by  yovu-  Goyemor, 
Harold  E.  Hughes,  In  the  statements  made 
when  we  were  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
this  partnership  Involving  the  people  of 
Iowa.  The  program  is  a  new  one  and  the 
invitation  for  participation  Is  open  to  all 
citizens  In  the  State. 

My  challenge  to  you  Is  the  challenge  ci 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  ask  you  to  be- 
come an  operating  partner  In  Its  drive  fcx- 
progress.  I  ask  you  to  contact  Ken  Miller 
of  Des  Moines,  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance,  and  enlist  in  this  effort. 
In  closing,  I  bring  to  you  the  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  prograun  from  the  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Jack 
Vaughn.  Secretary  Vaughn  said  of  the  Part- 
ners program  during  our  first  Inter-Amer- 
ican Coiiference,  this  past  summer: 

There  have  been  very  exciting  things 
done  •  •  •.    I  have  gloated  over  yotir  ac- 


tivities, and  I'm  sure  there  are  even  greater 
things  to  come.  Were  It  possible  to  •  •  • 
determine  what  we  Americans,  all  Americans, 
get  out  al  your  (the  Partners)  endeavors 
compared  to  what  la  put  In  In  time,  effort, 
and  money,  this  would  be  the  most  exciting 
program  In  history." 

This  Is  high  praise  from  the  Secretary  but 
praise  that  I  am  sure  will  be  lived  up  to  by 
any  group  from  Iowa  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is  not  a  "dol- 
lars and  cents"  program.  More  Important 
than  mutual  material  assistance  Is  that  body 
of  Intangible  values  which  can  bind  the 
Partners  together  in  a  grassroots  alliance 
of  good  neighbors.  A  mtm  once  said  that 
youth  is  not  a  time  of  life — It  Is  a  state  of 
mind.  Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living 
a  niunber  of  years;  i>eople  grow  old  only  by 
deserting  their  Ideals.  Hold  fast.  then,  to 
the  Ideals  of  youth — and  the  Ideals  which 
have  served  as  the  touchstone  for  our  Na- 
tion's development.  I  challenge  you  to  ar- 
ticulate those  ideals  in  the  form  of  active 
Involvement  in  the  Alliance.  Assist  and 
receive;  teach  and  learn.  Become  a  partner 
in  the  Alliance  and  know  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  the  acceptance  of  a  chal- 
lenge and  the  fulfillment  of  a  responsibility. 


The  Importance  of  the  Indiyidaal  Being 
a  Real  Person 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fash- 
ionable position  to  take  now  days  is  to 
blame  society  for  all  of  our  national  ills 
and  relieve  the  Individual  of  any  re- 
sponsibility. The  following  letter  to  the 
editor  which  appeared  recently  tn  the 
Pindlay,  Ohio,"  Republican-Courier  chal- 
lenges that  philosophy  and  I  personally 
feel  it  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
importance  of  the  Individual  being  a  real 
person  rather  than  a  mere  pawn, 
[From  the  Republican-Courier, 

Sept.  15,  1965]  • 

To  the  Editor  : 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Republlcan- 
Cotirier.  there  was  an  article,  entitled.  "Crime 
Increases,  Convictions  Are  Decreasing."  In 
this  editorial  there  is  a  quotation  from  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  as  foUovre:  "We  note  a 
tendency  today  to  blame  the  courts  and  the 
rulings  of  the  courts  for  the  vast  amount  of 
crime.  Thinking  persons  and  especially  law- 
yers, know  that  this  Is  not  the  fact.  They 
know  that  crime  is  inseparably  connected 
with  factors  such  as  poverty,  degradation, 
sordid  social  conditions,  the  weakening  of 
home  ties,  low  standards  of  law  enforcement, 
and  the  lack  of  education." 

The  author  of  the  editorial  disagrees  with 
the  Chief  Jxistice  and  so  do  I.  The  above 
statement  from  the  Chief  Justice  contains  a 
false  and  dangerous  philosophy,  namely  that 
not  the  individual  but  society  and  social  con- 
ditions are  responsible  for  all  of  our  human 
woes. 

This  false  philosophy  is  dangerous  because 
It  has  become  so  widespread.  It  permeates 
to  a  very  large  extent  all  the  departments 
of  our  Federal  Government,  the  executive, 
the  legislative  and  the  Judicial.  Even  many 
of  our  opinion-making  agencies,  such  as 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision, are  falling  prey  to  It.    Many  of  our 
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profess<  rs  In  colleges  and  universities  are 
propoui  ding  this  doctrine  of  social  responsi- 
bility fi  ir  all  of  o\ir  human  ills.  This  false 
phllosofhy  is  even  Infiltrating  the  church 
y  ministers  are  proclaiming  It  from 
p4jlplts.  Instead  of  trying  to  make 
i  eel  responsible  tor  their  own  sins  and 
,  as  Nathan  the  prophet  did 
said  to  David,  "Thou  art  the  man," 
about  "social  concerns."  When 
fresh  from  graduate  school  and 
ny  ministry,  I  started  to  preach 
the  sins  of  society.  Soon  I  learned 
was  not  there  to  hear  me  so  I 
preach  to  the  people  with  a  larger 
effectiveness, 
preacher  I  have  always  tried  to  re- 
my  convictions  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Earlier  prophets  addressed  them- 
the  state,  but  Jeremiah  became 
pro|)het  of  Individualism.  In  Jeremiah 
we  read,  "In  those  days  they  shall 
Qore,  "The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour 
their  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
every  man  shall  die  for  his  own 
every  man  that  eateth  the  sour 
teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge."  Evi- 
]  eople  are  blaming  their  sins  on  their 
This  is  a  human  trait.  We  are  al- 
to blame  someone  else  when  we 
When  God  walked  In  the  Garden 
and  accused  our  first  parents  of  the 
lisobedience.  Eve  blamed  It  on  the 
and  Adam  was  so  ungallant  as  to 
:  on  Eve,  and  so  it  has  been  going 
since, 
is  the  danger  of  an  overemphasis 
Bociil  responsibility.  It  only  gives  the 
i  idlvldual  an  excuse  for  his  wrong- 
This  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
crime  has  Increased  six  times  as 
population, 
us  not  be  afraid  to  espouse  the 
of  Individual  responsibility.  If 
profess  great  knowledge  raise  their 
,  and  acc\ise  us  of  Ignorance,  let  \is 
to  read  their  history  of  philosophy 
thdology  and  learn  of  the  conflict  be- 
E  ominalism  and  realism.  We  espouse 
osophy  of  realism.  There  is  no  ob- 
•eallty  corresponding  to  society.  It 
common  term  which  we  use  for  the 
of  thought.  It  is  the  Individual 
eal,  and  society  exists  only  by  virtue 
1]  Ldlviduals  that  compose  it.  We  agree 
Join  Oxenham.  who  wrote: 
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for  some  wrongdoing  and  it  is  the 

of  government  to  correct  these  as 

poGsible.    But  legislation  can  only 

door  of  opportunity,  and  it  Is  up 

individual   to   decide   whether    he 

that  door  and  endure  the  toil 

Iflce  essential  to  make  him  a  mem- 

1  he  Great  Society.     It  Is  up  to  each 

to  decide  whether  he  wants  to 

a  mere  pawn  or  a  real  person. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


X)LE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  authorize 
Committee  on  Education  and 
o  conduct  an  investigation  and 


the 
Labor 


Hoise 


study  of  the  Office  of  Education,  llxe 
pui-pose  of  the  legislation  would  be  to 
investigate  and  study  the  practices  fol- 
lowed by  the  Office  of  Education  to  de- 
termine whether  such  practices  ade- 
quately insure  that  Federal  funds  are 
not  used  either  to  pay  salaries  or  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  to  persons 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  view  of  the  recurring  demonstra- 
tions against  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  cer- 
tain professors  and  students,  it  seems 
high  time  that  Congress  investigate  all 
programs  under  which  Federal  funds  are 
made  available  for  educational  purposes 
to  make  certain  these  laersons  do  not 
benefit.  Americans  have  every  right  to 
responsibly  criticize  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  of  any  administration,  and  un- 
questionably a  great  number  now  en- 
gaged in  demonstrating  against  the  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam  are  loyal 
Americans;  but  beyond  this,  a  line  must 
be  drawn. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  recently  released  a  staff  study 
prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Secimty  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws.  The  study  indicates  that 
the  recent  surge  of  criticism  of  adminis- 
tration policies  in  Vietnam  could  be  di- 
vided into  four  broad  categories.  First. 
Honest  criticism  by  loyal  Americans  who 
oppose  communism  but  believe  that  the 
method  we  are  using  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
is  wrong.  Second.  Honest  criticism  by 
those  who  believe  that  communism  Is  not 
a  real  threat  or  who  believe  that  Vietnam 
Is  outside  our  sphere  of  influence  and 
that  we  are  pursuing  an  unwise  course 
in  committing  ground  troops  to  a  war  in 
that  area.  Third.  Honest  criticism  by 
convinced  pacifists  who  believe  that  force 
is  wrong  in  any  and  all  circumstances. 

While  many  might  violently  disagree 
with  the  views  expressed  by  those  in 
these  three  categories,  my  resolution 
would  be  aimed  at  the  fourth  group  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  dishonest  criticism  and  who  appear 
to  support  the  general  aims  of  commu- 
nism. These  persons  look  upon  America 
as  the  villain  and  communism  as  the 
real  hope  of  the  future. 

It  was  recently  reported  that  one  who 
would  fall  in  the  fourth  category  received 
a  graduate  fellowship  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  1961  under  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  It  was  a 
3 -year  award  in  international  relations 
and  comparative  government,  amount- 
ing to  $6,600.  The  recipient  of  this  grant 
reportedly  admitted  that  he  was  a  "pro- 
fessed Marxist"  and  would  like  to  see  the 
Communists  win  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  Imperative  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
should  develop  strict  guidelines  for  use 
by  the  Office  of  Education  to  insure  that 
no  Federal  fimds,  from  any  Federal  pro- 
gram, whether  It  be  loans,  grants,  or 
otherwise,  would  be  used  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  or  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  to  students  who  In- 
tentionally oppose  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  should  demand, 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try  and    American    servicemen   every- 


where, that  if  loans  or  grants  are  being 
made  to  any  such  i>erson,  they  be  imme- 
diately suspended  and  that  proper  legal 
action  should  be  Instituted  to  recover 
any  and  all  amounts  previously  loaned 
or  granted  to  any  person,  or  persons, 
engaging  in  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions, criticisms,  or  other  activity. 

Therefore,  as  previously  stated,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  requiring  the  committee 
to  take  a  look  at  the  present  practices  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  see  what  is 
being  done  to  keep  Federal  largesse  from 
benefiting  persons  who  have  embarked 
on  a  course  of  conduct  Inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  622 
To  authorize  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  Office  of  Education 
That  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
practices  followed  by  the  Office  of  Education 
in  providing  assistance  for  education,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  such  practices 
adequately  insure  that  Federal  funds  are  not 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  of,  or  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to,  persons  who,  though 
willing  to  accept  such  Federal  funds,  are  in 
fact  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

For  the  purj>ose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  suljcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  dtiring  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  is 
In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  any  member  of  the  Committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
member. 

The  Committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 


Personal  Explanation 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1960,  I  have  served  by 
appointment  under  three  Presidents, 
President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  now  President  Johnson,  as  one 
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of  the  two  House  congressional  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  attend 
United  Nations  sessions  as  well  as  keep- 
ing up  with  the  activities  and  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  both  In 
this  capacity,  as  well  as  inmy  work  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

On  Monday,  October  11,  1965,  and  on 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1965,  I  was  In  New 
York  City  attending  to  my  duties. 

If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  roUcall  No.  363,  the  vote 
on  the  rule  on  the  sugar  amendments 
bill,  H.R.  11135,  which  passed  by  a  margin 
of— yeas  253,  nays  80. 


Washington  Santa  Clans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF   FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
close  down  this  first  session  of  the  most 
expensive  Congress  In  peacetime  history, 
it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  let  the  execu- 
tive branch  In  on  just  how  well-received 
are  some  of  the  grand  plans  of  the  big 
spenders  who  never  seem  to  worry  about 
who  will  foot  the  bills  when  they  start 
rolling  in. 

Accordingly,  I  request  that  the  follow- 
ing editorial  broadcast  by  Paul  Marlowe 
over  WESH-TV,  with  facilities  In  Day- 
tona  Beach  and  Orlando,  to  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  Interested  colleagues. 

Thank  you. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[An     editorial     from     WESH-TV,     Daytona 
Beach-Orlando,   Fla.,   Oct.    5,    1965] 

Washinoton  Santa  Claus 

It  Is  high  time  we  realize  that  we.  the 
people,  pay  the  bills  and  there  Is  no  "sugar 
daddy." 

We  had  better  sober  up  and  accept  the 
fact  that,  as  adults,  we  can  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  a  Washington  Santa  Claus. 

Every  American  should  face  the  stark 
reality  that  the  once-proud  Uncle  Sam  has 
turned  Into  an  Uncle  Sap.  And  when  we 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  no  one  gives  us 
something  for  nothing,  then,  at  long  last, 
we'll  be  honest  with  ourselves. 

In  facing  reality  we  cannot  deny  that  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes  take  the  cream 
from  our  breakfast  tables  and  savings  from 
our  bank  accounts.  The  sum  of  this  tax 
poses  a  major  problem  for  the  breadwinner, 
because  he  is  the  horse  who  Is  saddled  with 
the  burden.  Taxes  must  be  paid  first  since 
Government  will  not  open  a  charge  accoimt 
for  any  individual — anywhere. 

But  the  sad  fact  remains  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  taxes  since  we,  the  people, 
put  oxir  officials  Into  office. 

There  is  only  one  place  for  goverrunents  to 
get  money  and  that  is  from  the  people.    Hie 


more  the  people  look  to  a  Washington  Santa 
Claus  the  higher  the  taxes  will  go. 

As  long  as  we  swaUow  the  bait  of  "Some- 
thing for  nothing"  the  governmental  spend- 
ers will  continue  to  dole  out  the  tens  and 
hundreds  of  millions. 

But  for  every  million  doUars  that  leaves 
Washington,  the  taxpayer  will  pay  through 
the  nose. 

If  you  think  Federal  gifts  come  free,  it  is 
time  to  think  again  becaiise  "Uncle  Sugar" 
will  hand  you  the  blU  through  some  form 
of  taxation. 

Only  the  American  voter  can  control  his 
own  tax  bill.  Inflation  can  be  checked,  if 
the  citizen's  vote  is  used  to  restrain  extrava- 
gance in  spending  the  resultant  tax  waste. 

We  put  our  politicians  into  office  on  the 
basis  of  promises  and  it  is  high  time  that 
these  men  take  an  interest  in  the  purse 
strings  of  the  voter. 

We  should  remind  these  elected  politicians 
that  we  rocketed  them  into  office  to  look 
for  our  Interests.  And  we  should  remind 
them,  by  telegram  or  letter  that  if  the  best 
they  can  do  is  agree  with  a  self-styled  Wash- 
ington Santa  Claus.  then  we  have  no  further 
use  for  them  and  will  make  this  abundantly 
clear  In  the  voting  booth. 

In  conclusion,  we  acknowledge  the  Joy  of 
receiving  a  gift.  But,  someone  always  foots 
the  bill.  No — Virginia,  and  you  too  George — 
there  Is  no  Santa  Claiis,  in  Washington,  in 
Tallahassee,  or  in  your  hometown. 


Demonstrations  Inspire  Communists 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  McCXniiOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  Congressman  should  be  in 
his  district  to  confer  and  visit  with  his 
constituents  whenever  official  duties  do 
not  require  him  to  be  In  Washington. 

When  Congress  adjourns,  I  expect  to 
return  home  and  to  be  available  for  con- 
ferences and  visits  with  residents  of  the 
Fourth  District  In  the  courthouse  of  each 
county  seat  between  8 :  30  a jn.  and  4  p jn.. 
in  accordance  with  the  follovrtng  sched- 
ule: 

Allen  County,  Lima:  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Auglaize  County,  Wapakoneta:  Tues- 
day, November  2. 

Darke  County,  Greenville :  Wednesday, 
November  3. 

Miami  County,  Troy:  Thursday,  No- 
vember 4. 

Shelby  County,  Sidney:  Monday,  No- 
vember 8. 

Mercer  County,  Cellna:  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 9. 

Preble  County,  Eaton:  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 10. 

No  appointments  will  be  necessary. 
Any  problems  with,  or  opinions  concern- 
ing, the  Federal  Government  will  be 
proper  subject  for  conference. 

Of  course,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  residents 
of  the  district,  in  my  Piqua  office,  any 
time  that  Congress  is  not  in  session,  ex- 
cept on  the  days  scheduled  above. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  NXW   JZaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  today  an  editorial 
from  my  hometown  newspaper  which  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

This  article  points  out  with  admirable 
clarity  that  the  dissenting  voices  heard  in 
the  Vietnam  protests  can  only  serve  the 
ends  of  the  Communists  for  they  have 
taken  heart  from  these  demonstrations 
and  see  them  as  the  beginning  of  a  wave 
that  will  sweep  this  country  out  of  south- 
east Asia.  This  example  only  Illustrates 
again  that  an  organized  minority  can 
wield  great  power  by  receiving  publicity 
all  out  of  proportion  to  their  size. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 

Oct.  21,  1965] 

The  High  Cost  of  Demonstrations: 

Toughened   Communist  Attitudks 

The  wave  of  demonstrations  against  U.S. 
involvement  In  Vietnam  has  shaken  Amer- 
ican policy  and  aims  in  the  war. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the 
view  held  by  the  demonstrators  represents 
any  more  than  a  protest  by  the  lunatic  fringe 
of  the  left. 

But  there  Is  concrete  evidence  that  the 
demonstrations  are  being  Interpreted  in  both 
Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam  as 
showing  a  massive  loss  of  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

The  resxilt:  A  stiffening  of  Communist  wlU 
to  hang  on  in  Vietnam,  a  refusal  to  consider 
negotiations  and,  more  Important,  an  almost 
certain  loss  of  more  American  lives  than 
would  be  necessary  if  the  war  followed  its 
present  course. 

This  is  not  an  idle  estimate. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  reaction 
among  Communists: 

Reds  are  "profoundly  thankful"  for  the 
series  of  demonstrations,  according  to  Li- 
beration Radio,  the  secret  transmitter  op- 
erated by  the  Vietcong.  • 

North  Vietnam  is  comparing  the  wave  of 
l>rotests  to  antiwar  sentiment  that  swept 
Prance  before  the  French  were  defeated  at 
Dienbienphu  and  subsequently  pulled  out 
of  Indochina. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party 
newspaper  published  a  picture  of  22-year-old 
David  J.  Miller  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  burning 
bis  draft  card  and  said  MiUer  and  others 
"have  had  a  great  eflfect  in  inspiring  the 
struggle  against  the  U.S.  imperialist  ag- 
gressor." 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  said  U.S.  au- 
thorities "have  resorted  to  threats  and  the 
big  stick  of  the  police  and  Judicial  apparatus'* 
to  crack  down  on  demonstrations  but  that 
the  American  people  oppose  the  "aggressive 
policy  in  Vietnam." 

President  Johnson  has  made  no  secret  oC 
the  Government's  aim  in  the  war. 

A  massive  military  buildup,  use  of  Ameri- 
can combat  troops,  and  round-the-clock  air- 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  all  are  aimed 
at  turning  back  the  Vietcong  and  forcing 
North  Vletpam  to  the  conference  table. 
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such  nonsense  has  Its  effect 
morale  of  the  men  who  must  fight 

dirty  war  in  Vietnam, 
a  sad  commentary  that  s\ich  coura- 
can  expect  little  more  in  the  way 
support  than  demonstrations 
their  effort  by  people  safe  at  home. 
a  counterreactlon  is  begln- 
this  country. 

organizations    plan    programs    to 

support  for  the   Government's 

High-ranking  Government   facials , 

present,  are  speaking  out  against 
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decisive  results  on  this  score. 
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take  a  large  campaign  to  undo  the 
that  a  comparative  handful  of  dem- 
onstrators, acting  out  of  stupidity  or  sedi- 
tious d^ign,  have  done  to  I7.S.  foreign  policy. 
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Housing 


JANDSTRA.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

constructive  actions  taken  by 

of  the  Congress  was  the  crea- 

a  new  Cabinet-level  Department 

and  Urban  Development, 
than  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
the  United  States  is  now  located 
areas  and  the  problems  that 
irban  dwellers  should  be  of  con- 
to  all  Americans. 

need  for  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
»  coordinate  the  planning  and 
development  of  urban  communities  has 
recognized,  and  I  think  It  Is 
credit  of  the  Congress  that  It 
proposals  for  such  a  Depart- 
ment i4ito  reality. 


In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members 
an  article  from  the  October  1965  Issue 
of  Nation's  Cities,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities. 

As  the  article  points  out,  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  enable  the  Federal  Government 
and  local  communities  to  plan  more 
rationally  in  dealing  T^-ith  problems  of 
urban  growth. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  chronologi- 
cal table  accompanying  the  article,  which 
lists  the  major  proposals  made  over  63 
years  that  eventually  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment this  year  of  the  new  Cabinet 
post. 

Like  much  of  the  legislation  enacted 
Into  law  this  year,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  has  behind  It  a  long  list 
of  proposals  and  legislative  recommen- 
dations. 

The  Job  of  the  new  Department  will 
not  be  an  easy  one,  and  it  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  It  was  not  created  sooner.  But 
the  success  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  which  will  form  the 
basis  for  the  Department's  administra- 
tive structure,  provides  solid  grounds  for 
speculating  that  the  Nation's  11th  Cabi- 
net post  will  offer  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion In  solving  many  of  America's  do- 
mestic problems. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  Include  the  article  from  Nation's 
Cities  and  the  accompanying  chronologi- 
cal table : 
CrriES'  Voice  Will  Be  Heard  in  Washington 

A  happy  crowd  Jammed  Into  the  White 
House  rose  garden  September  9  to  watch 
President  Johnson  sign  legislation  which  es- 
tablished the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — the  11th  Federal  de- 
partment and  the  first  created  since   1953. 

Congressmen,  mayors,  agency  chiefs  and 
staffs,  planners,  builders,  professors,  and 
representatives  of  many  organizations  ob- 
served the  President's  obvious  pleasure  as  he 
declared  that  "today  we  are  taking  the  first 
step  toward  organizing  our  system  for  a  more 
rational  response  to  the  pressing  challenge  of 
urban  life.  This  is  a  historic  action  and  this 
is  a  historic  occasion." 

His  pleasure  may  have  been  that  of  a  poli- 
tician who  had  successfully  reversed  a  major 
defeat  suffered  by  his  predecessor.  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  rebuffed  In  196S  by  the  House 
when  he  proposed  to  establish  a  similar 
Cabinet-level  department  through  executive 
authority.  In  this  Congress,  LJB.J.'s  proposal 
inarched  almost  routinely  to  Its  final  endorse- 
ment by  both  Chamb«^. 

There  Is  strong  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  his  gratification  was  that  of  a  deeply 
concerned  American  who  recognized  the  op- 
portunities of  the  new  department  to  make 
greater  progress  in  helping  communities  with 
their  growing  problems.  Washington  news- 
papers and  columnists  for  the  past  several 
months  have  regularly  reported  that  the 
administration  will  place  urban  affairs  at 
the  t<^  of  its  1966  domestic  agenda.  Much 
oi  this  Lb  tsrpical  speculation,  but  there  Is 
enough  evidence  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
man  from  Texas  is  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  American  city. 

The  signing  ceremony  failed  to  produce 
the  name  of  the  HUD  Secretary.  Veteran 
President  watchers  disagreed  about  this  omls? 
slon:  one  camp  held  that  it  meant  he  had 
failed  to  come  to  a  decision,  while  another 
claimed  that  he  would  announce  his  choice 
another  day.  If  only  to  get  additional  news 
coverage.   With  the  designee  yet  unnamed  In 


early  October,  both  views  may  be  correct. 
The  Department  wlU  come  Into  operation 
either  60  days  after  September  9  or  on  any 
earlier  date  the  President  may  choose. 

The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  culminates  yean 
of  vigorous  effort  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  other  organizations.  While  the 
Idea  Is  an  old  one  (see  accompany  chro- 
nology), it  was  not  untU  the  late  1950's  that 
It  became  a  keen  political  Issue.  The  merits 
of  NLC's  position  on  the  need  for  such  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  gained  adherents 
from  both  parties  and  opinion  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  so,  finally,  the 
issue  was  settled. 

What  will  HUD  be  like?  At  first,  it  will  re- 
semble the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  whose  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary.  The 
constituent  HHFA  agencies  Involved  are: 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

The  Secretary  Is  charged,  by  the  legislation, 
with  widespread  duties  and  responsibilities: 

"The  Secretary  «hall  •  •  •  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  programs 
and  activities  relating  to  hovtsing  and  urban 
development;  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  policies  for  fostering  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
urban  areas;  exercise  leadership  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  In  coordinating  Fed- 
eral activities  affecting  housing  and  urban 
development;  provide  technical  assistance 
and  Information,  Including  a  clearinghouse 
service  to  aid  State,  oovmtry,  town,  village,  or 
other  local  governments  In  developing  solu- 
tions to  cammimlty  and  metropolitan  de- 
velopment problems;  consult  and  cooperate 
with  State  Governors  and  State  agencies, 
when  appropriate,  holding  Informal  public 
hearings,  with  respect  to  Federal  and  State 
programs  for  assisting  communities." 

He  will  also  "encourage  comprehensive 
planning  by  the  State  and  local  governments 
with  a  view  to  coordinating  Federal,  State, 
and  local  vu-ban  and  community  develop- 
ment activities;  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  Nation's  total 
housing  and  urban  development  needs  as  it 
can  and  develop  the  fullest  cooperation  with 
private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  objective 
of  the  Department;  and  conduct  continuing 
comprehensive  studies,  and  make  available 
findings,  with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
housing  and  urban  development." 

These  broad  directives  could  lead  In  many 
directions  besides  housing  and,  partly  be- 
cause of  this,  the  housing  Industry  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  status  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  within  HUD. 
The  act  prescribes  that  one  of  the  four  new 
Aaslstant  Secretaries  shall  be  known  as  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner  and  shall  ad- 
minister all  programs  dealing  with  the  pri- 
vate mortgage  market.  He'll  do  this,  how- 
ever, "under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary."  From  this.  It  looks  like 
FHA  will  be  much  closer  to  the  overall 
policies  of  HUD  than  the  days  when,  as  one 
HHFA  oldtlmer  put  It,  "the  head  of  HHFA 
and  the  boss  of  the  FHA  wouldn't  even  speak 
to  each  other." 

Top  brass  of  the  new  Department  win 
probably  spend  much  time  thinking  of  the 
best  ways  to  bring  together  the  present 
HHFA  operations  into  a  more  manageable 
package  of  programs.  One  help  should  be 
HUD's  new  headquarters,  now  under  con- 
struction In  Washington's  Southwest  Re- 
newal Area.  It  will  replace  offices  scattered  in 
16  locations  throughout  the  city. 

Besides  the  possible  restructuring  of  the 
present  lineup  of  agencies  at  home  base, 
the  Department  will  permit  greater  coordina- 
tion of  its  activities  in  the  field.  In  San 
Francisco,    HHFA's    regional    director    s%id. 
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."This  reorganization  Is  long  overdue.  The 
.orious  programs  In  these  related  fields  have 
Iinanded  all  over  the  place."  The  reallne- 
ment  when  It  comes,  should  see  cities  touch- 
^  one  base  for  many  programs.  Said 
fflBFA  man  Robert  E.  Pitts,  "It  wUl  be  easier 
JoTcity  administrations,  whether  urban  re- 
newal mass  transportation,  or  public  hous- 
ine  is 'involved,  to  deal  with  the  Federal  Gov- 

This  power  to  mesh  programs  within  the 
Debartment,  long  denied  to  HHFA's  Admin- 
istrator, is  just  part  of  the  HUD  picture. 
With  coordination  of  national  urban  pro- 
erams  as  part  of  his  duties,  the  Secretary 
can  be  expected  to  be  something  of  a  watch- 
dog for  urban  interests  when  other  agency 
orograms  are  Involved. 

The  task  wlU  faU.  logically  enough  to  the 
post  of  Director  of  Urban  Program  Coordina- 
tion—a  Job  unlike  any  previously  filled  in 
HHFA.  This  new  position  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  studies  of  urban  and 
community  problems  and  to  recommend 
ways  to  better  cooperation  between  Federal, 
SUte,  and  local  agencies. 

An  amazingly  complex  problem,  this  lat- 
ter one,  but  eventually  It  will  have  to  be 
attempted.  And,  in  the  meantime,  the  voice 
of  the  cities  will  be  heard  more  loudly  In 
the  Nation's  highest  councils  than  ever 
before. 

IDEA    TOOK    63    YEARS    TO    PREVAIL 

In  1912:  First  known  proposal  for  Depart- 
ment Of  Municipalities.  Would  study  all  as- 
pects of  urban  living.  Woodrow  Wilson 
seems  interested. 

In  1919:  Proposal  for  Department  of  Civic 
Economy,  with  similar  objectives. 

In  1942:  A  1934  proposal  for  an  undefined 
voice  for  the  cities  take  shape  as  a  bid  for 
a  separate  administrative  agency  to  care  for 
interests  of  growing  urban  population. 

In  1945:  First  known  proposal  for  a  De- 
partment of  Community  Development  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  activities  having  impact  on 

In  1954:  First  legislative  bill,  introduced 
by  Representative  J.  Arthur  Younger,  of 
California,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Urbiculture.    No  action  taken. 

1955:  Government  Operations  Committee 
holds  hearing  on  similar  bill.  Little  interest; 
some  groups,  including  National  League  of 
Cities,  seek  expansion  of  bill's  scope.  Bill  is 
not  reported  by  committee. 

In  1956:  Both  Senate  and  House  get  bills 
proposing  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.     Both  measures  die  in  committee. 

In  1957:  Two  similar  bills  introduced; 
same  result.  Temporary  Conunlssion  on  Met- 
ropolitan Problems  is  proposed. 

In  1959:  Eleven  bills  Introduced  to  estab- 
lish some  type  of  executive  body  for  the  de- 
velopment and  coordination  of  urban  prob- 
lems. Department  concept  suffers;  Senate 
and  House  hearings  focus  on  creation  of  a 
Commission  on  Metropolitan  Problems. 
Growing  Interest  in  a  proposal  for  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations results  In  Its  enactment. 

In  1960:  Three  House  bills  Introduced  for 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  but  no  action 
follows.  Senate  bill  for  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  Is  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee;  growing  support  for  a 
Department  Is  seen,  although  the  measure 
dies  on  the  calendar. 

In  1961:  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion begins  intensive  campaign  for  a  Depart- 
ment. President  calls  for  one  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  and  In  his  housing 
message  In  March.  By  April,  17  Department 
measures  are  before  the  Congress.  Hearings 
are  held  on  four  Senate  projxjsals  and  one 
House  bill;  all  see  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Department.    In  August  the  House  reports  a 


clean  bill  and  the  Senate  an  amended  one 
(Identical  to  a  previous  clean  one). 

In  1962:  House  Rules  Committee  reifUBes 
to  grant  a  rule  for  floor  action  on  tlia  House 
bill.  President  Kennedy  counters  with  Con- 
gress Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1962, 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  establish 
executive  departments.    His  plan  is  defeated. 

In  1963:  Eight  House  bills  are  Introduced 
for  a  department;  no  hearings  are  held.  No 
Senate  measures  are  offered. 

In  1964:  President  Johnson  make  a  strong 
bid  for  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  In  his  hoiising  message 
In  January.  Two  days  later  a  Senate  bill  Is 
Introduced  to  carry  out  the  President's  re- 
quest and  In  February  the  House  gets  an 
Identical  bill. 

In  1965:  Strong  push  by  administration 
results  in  reversal  of  1962  House  vote.  Sen- 
ate approval  follows.  President  Johnson 
signs  act  creating  a  Department  of  Housing 
and   Urban   Development,   September  9. 


Publicly  Owned  Colleges  WUl  Be  $1  Bil- 
lion a  Year  Short  on  Building  Programs 
by  1970 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  another  rush  of  students  to  the 
college  campuses  has  rung  the  alarm  to 
awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are  falling 
behind  on  providing  classrooms  and  labo- 
ratories and  libraries  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Last  spring  we  were  warned  by 
the  results  of  a  study  by  the  Council  of 
State  Crovernments  that  by  1970  public 
colleges  alone — that  will  be  bursting  with 
5.4  million  students — will  be  short  about 
$1  bDlion  a  year  in  providing  plant  and 
facilities.  Another  2.3  million  students 
will  be  attending  private  colleges  and 
universities  which  have  just  as  much — 
or  more — difficulty  in  financing  new 
buildings. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  PERCENT  FEDERAL  AH),  $1  BILLION 
A  YEAR  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED  NEXT 
YEAR 

If  the  young  people  in  elementary  and 
high  school  today  are  to  have  a  chance  to 
go  to  college,  we  must  adopt  an  expanded 
program  of  construction  at  once.  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  bill  to  change  the 
matching  ratio  and  greatly  increase  the 
dollars  available  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

Rather  than  expect  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  private  fund  drives  to  raise 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  construction,  we 
should  set  the  Federal  share  at  75  per- 
cent and  the  local  matching  share  at  25 
percent.  Rather  than  the  minor  role 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  still 
playing  in  financing  college  facilities,  we 
should  move  swiftly  and  surely  to  meet 
the  shortage  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  proposal  I  am  making  calls  for 
Federal  aid  of  $920  million  a  year  for  5 
years  for  undergraduate  facilities  includ- 
ing public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes,  and  $240  million  a 


year  for  5  years  for  graduate  facilities. 
In  addition  Federal  funds  are  earmarked 
and  held  for  a  long  enough  period  to 
allow  State  colleges  and  universities  to 
get  matching  funds  passed  by  their 
legislatures,  meet  of  which  only  meet 
every  other  year,  and  to  allow  private 
Institutions  to  raise  funds  on  a  well- 
worked  out  schedule  and  a  well-timed 
program. 

COLLEGE    ENROLLMENT    UP     13.S     PERCENT    OVER 
LAST  TEAR  IN  UPPER  MmWIST 

Last  Wednesday's  MirmeapoUs  Tri- 
bune had  a  story  by  Richard  P.  Kleeman 
telling  how  enrollments  have  risen  from 
199,000  last  year  to  more  than  226,000 
this  fall  at  colleges  in  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 
That  is  a  13.5  percent  increase  in  only 
1  year. 

We  have  estimated  in  Minnesota  that 
instead  of  having  38,000  in  college  as  we 
had  in  1954,  we  will  have  118,000  in 
1970. 

STATES    CANNOT    AFFORD    TO    PAY    FOR    COLLEGES 

The  inability  of  States  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  public  colleges  Is  illustrated 
again  and  again  in  Minnesota.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  prepares  a  10- 
year  building  plan  and  requests  a  portion 
of  it  from  the  legislature  each  session. 
The  university  request  of  $35.7  million  in 
1961  was  cut  to  $12.5  million  by  the 
legislature.  The  1963  request  of  $21.7 
million  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  only 
$7.5  milUon.  In  1965  the  $48.5  million 
building  program  proposed  by  the  uni- 
versity was  cut  by  the  legislative  build- 
ing commission  to  $19  million. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  similar  fate  may  be 
in  store  for  the  university's  10-year  build- 
ing plan  for  1965-74  which  amounts  to 
$205.7  million.  No  doubt  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  recognize  this  as 
the  same  situation  that  exists  in  their 
own  States. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  case  in  which 
Congress  will  have  to  offer  a  solution  to 
the  problem  or  the  problem  will  not  be 
solved.  Centainly  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  will 
be  knocking  on  the  doors  of  our  colleges 
each  fall  cannot  be  told  to  forget  abou^ 
college,  or  to  go  away  because  we  are  not 
ready  for  them  yet. 

We  must  channel  a  larger  share  of  our 
Nation's  resources  into  education.  This 
is  a  pressing  national  problem.  Con- 
gress must  give  it  priority  attention. 

My  bill  follows: 

H.R.  11790 
A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Higher  ESduca- 
tion  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  and  to 
provide  Increased  Federal  matching,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  101(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "four"  and  inserting  "seven". 

(b)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  sum  of  $460,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966:  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authortae 
by  law"   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
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follo>w^g:  "the  sum  of  $460,000,000  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and,  for  the 
rear  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  Is 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
«920,0(10.000". 

(c)  rhe  second  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
of  sue  1  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Euccee  ling  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years." 
Section  101(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

"third"  after  "close  of  the". 
Section  104(c)   is  amended  by  insert- 
after  "close  of  the". 

2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
of  the  Higher  Education   Facilities 

1963  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
case  shall  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  an  eligible  project  under 
le  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  de- 
cost." 
Section  202(b)    Is  amended  to  read: 
under  this  title  for  construction  of 
facilities  may  not  exceed  75  per 
of  the  development  coet  of  any  such 
project." 
Section  401  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

The  term  'Federal  share'  means,  In 

of  any  project,  a  percentage  '  as  de- 

under  the  applicable  Str.to  plan) 

excess  of  75  per  centum  of  its  aovelop- 

!06t." 

3.  (a)    The  first  sentence  of  Section 
amended  by  striking  out  "four  '  and 

"seven", 
(b)  iThe  second  sentence  of  Section  201  Is 
amend  >d  by  striking  out  "and  the  sum  of 
tiaO.OO  3.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19(  S"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
followl^ig:  "the  sum  of  $120,000,000  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and,  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  is  au- 
to be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
,000." 


The  Ifungariaii  Revolation — Never  To  Be 
Forgotten 


:  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HO^.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NXW    JXRSET 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  I  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row w  5  will  commemorate  the  ninth  an- 
niversiry  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
of  195  I 
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sure  none  of  us  will  ever  forget 

xagic  but  glorious  days  when  peo- 

thp-oughout  the  free  world  watched 

and  anxiety  the  struggle  of  the 

i  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  to 

overtqrow  Soviet   domination  of  their 

It  was  a  time  of  agony,  as  we 

initial  victories  of  the  Hungarian 

crushed    when    the    massive 

of  Soviet  armies  and  tanks  was 

against  them.. 

on  this  anniversary  we  must  re- 

that  the  death  and  suffering  of 

Ifungarian  Freedom  Fighters  was 

vain.    In  their  defeat,  which  was 

against    the    overwhelming 

military  machine,  there  was  also 

For  in  the  hearts  and  minds 

everywhere  this  courageous  up- 

wlll  remain  an  inspiration  In  the 

continuing  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 


dependence for  the  enslaved  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  On  this  his- 
toric anniversary,  I  pay  tribute  to  all  who 
gave  their  lives  for  this  cause,  and  to  all 
who  still  carry  on  the  struggle.  And  I 
pledge  my  continued  support  In  the  effort 
to  win  again  the  freedom  gained  those 
brief  days  in  1956.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  a  resolu- 
tion commemorating  this  event  and  out- 
lining the  aims  of  the  Joint  Central 
Committees  of  the  Hungarian  October 
23d  Movement  and  the  Hungarian  F^-ee- 
dom  Fighters  World  Federation: 

The  Joint  Central  Committees  of  the 
Hungarian  October  23d  Movement  and  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  (Nemzetor) 
World  Federation  call  upon  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  free  world  to  help  re- 
store the  freedom  of  the  Hungarian  people 
and  the  Independence  of  Hungary. 

In  the  perspectives  of  the  9  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  revolution  and  free- 
dom fight  of  1956,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
obvious  that,  so  far,  it  was  the  most  out- 
stand  history-shaping  event  of  the  20th 
century. 

While  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  and 
Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  equally 
condemn  the  treacherous  attacks  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  Hungarian  people  In 
October-November  1956  and  protest  against 
the  continued  colonial  occupation  of  Hun- 
gary, we  most  solemnly  deplore  the  fact  that 
these  attacks  as  well  as  the  continued  colo- 
nial rule  in  Hiingary  was  and  still  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  inaction.  Indifference 
and  lack  of  understanding  of  their  responsi- 
bilities of  the  still-free  nations  of  the  world. 

We  lay  emphasis  on  asserting  that  the 
world  will  remain  Indebted  to  the  heroic 
Hungarian  people  as  long  as  it  did  not  regain 
Its  freedom  and  independence. 

It  must  be  emphasized  before  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  the  present  authorities  in 
Hungary  were  Imposed  Into  power  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are 
being  maintained  in  power  by  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation forces  against  the  expressed  and 
manifested  will  of  the  Hungarian  people  and 
that  the  Hungarian  people  have  no  desire  to 
participate  In  or  to  give  support  to  such  a 
So  Viet- imposed  Commimist  regime. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  free  world  to  support  the 
demands  listed  hereafter  before  the  proper 
international  forums : 

1.  Soviet  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  territory  of  Hungary  without  any  further 
delay. 

2.  Law  and  order  should  be  maintained  in 
the  country  after  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  by  an  International  force  which 
should  strongly  observe  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country. 

■3.  Free  and  secret  elections  are  to  be  held 
vmder  International  supervision  to  elect  a 
truly  representative  Hungarian  Parliament  In 
which  all  parties  trusted  by  the  people  will 
hold  their  seats.  A  new  representative  gov- 
ernment should  be  formed  based  on  the  re- 
sult of  these  elections  with  the  aim  to  lay 
down  the  foundations  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Hungary  In  accordance  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
and  freedom  fight  of  1956. 

4.  People  once  sentenced  for  their  partici- 
pation In  the  Hungarian  revolution  and  free- 
dom fight  should  be  rehabilitated. 

5.  Return  of  Hungarian  citizens  who  were 
deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  and 
after  the  events  of  1956. 

6.  An  International  commission  be  sent 
forthwith  to  Transylvania,  first  of  all,  and 
to  other  countries  bordering  Hungary  with 
substantial  Hungarian  minorities  to  investi- 
gate and  to  bring  to  a  stop  the  genocide  of 
the  Hungarian  minorities. 


I 


7.  The  abortion  decree  be  Immediately  re- 
voked under  which  the  future  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation  Is  being  mxu'derously  under- 
mined. 

8.  Rehabilitation  and  the  ret\im  of  Jozsel 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  primate  of  Hungary,  to 
his  seat  in  Esztergom  unconditionally. 

We  firmly  believe  that  as  long  as  thew 
demands  have  not  been  fulfilled,  the  Hun- 
garian question  cannot  be  considered  at 
solved  and  no  true  peace  can  be  established 
in  the  world. 
Attest: 

Erno  Hoka, 
Secretary  General. 


The  Danger  of  Creeping  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

of   ICCHIG&N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  certain 
circles  it  Is,  I  suppose,  unfashionable  to 
worry  about  Inflation  any  more.  Some 
economists  say  a  little  inflation  Is  a  good 
thing;  others  say  some  inflation,  whether 
good  or  bad,  is  inevitable.  For  what- 
ever reason,  talk  and  worries  about  in- 
flation have  dropped' practically  out  of 
sight  during  recent  imparalleled  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

This  may  be  a  useful  reflection  of 
confidence  in  the  economy.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  Important  that  we 
face  a  few  facts. 

First.  Prices  have  been  going  up,  both 
wholesale — especially  for  Industrial 
commodities — and  retail.  Significantly, 
the  rates  of  increase  have  been  going  up 
in  recent  months  in  a  way  which  con- 
trasts sharply  with  figures  for  the  past 
several  years.  Many  of  these  Increases 
have  been  In  foods,  and  therefore,  may 
be  seasonal  and  short-nm.  But  they 
have  taken  place:  The  overall  cost  of 
living  rose  by  over  1.7  percent  between 
July  1964,  and  July  1965.  In  June,  the 
price  of  meat  had  increased  9.9  percent. 
Cereals  and  other  bakery  products  went 
up  by  1.6  percent.  Wholesale  processed 
food  costs  were  up  5.5  percent  in  August. 
There  were  other  price  Increases 
throughout  the  economy.  Clothing  Is 
up  1.1  percent;  transportation  is  up  1.8 
percent;  rent  is  up  by  the  same  amount 
Wholesale  commodity  prices  were  up  2.6 
percent  in  August:  overall  wholesale  In- 
dustry prices  were  up  1.5  percent;  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  Industrial  Inter- 
mediate material  was  up  1.7  percent. 
On  the  price  side  of  the  economy,  the 
pattern  is  general  price  increases,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  Increases  occurring  in 
the  last  few  months. 

The  people  know  about  these  price 
Increases,  and  they  are  worried  about 
them.  A  recent  poll  reported  that  87 
percent  of  all  women  think  that  the  cost 
of  living  Is  going  up;  they  are  right. 
Even  more  important,  the  same  poll  re- 
ported that  46  percent  of  housewives 
think  that  rises  In  the  cost  of  living  can 
be  avoided;  I  hope  they  are  right. 

Second.  On  the  wage  side,  the  picture 
is   somewhat   less   grim.    The    general 
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guideline  for  noninflationary  wage 
movements  is  that,  overall.  Increases 
should  not  be  greater  than  Increases 
In  productivity.  The  administration's 
wage-productivity  guideline  Is  3.2  per- 
cent. In  contrast  to  this,  recent  wage 
increases  have  run  at  the  rate  of  around 
4  percent  per  year.  The  recent  labor- 
management  agreement  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry, commonly  regarded  as  a  leading 
indicator  industry  for  wage  settlements, 
is  difficult  to  compute  accurately.  Most 
economists  tend  to  think  the  settlement 
Is  around  a  3.5  percent  Increase,  al- 
though some  administration  economists 
say  it  Is  within  the  3.2  noninflationary 

guideline. 

However,  the  overall  employment  pic- 
ture has  a  considerable  impact  on  wages. 
The  latest  data  show  a  4.5  percent  unem- 
ployment figure,  well  above  what  is  us- 
ually considered  full  employment.  With 
this  much  imemployment,  aggregate 
pressure  on  wages  ought  not  to  be  too 
strong.  However,  looking  at  the  figures 
in  the  aggregate  may  well  be  incorrect 
and  misleading.  For  example,  in  Mich- 
igan the  present  imemployment  rate  is 
2.6  percent,  a  figure  close  enough  to  full 
employment  that  labor  shortages  have 
started  developing  in  certain  sectors  of 
the  State's  economy.  Construction,  for 
example,  is  very  tight,  and  wages  in  this 
sector  have  increased  sharply  in  the  past 
6  months. 

A  moderate  aggregate  unemployment 
rate  may  well  conceal  localized  areas  of 
labor  shortage,  which  lead  to  wage  in- 
creases, which  may  in  some  cases  spill 
over  into  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Third.  As   a  result   of  the  increased 
American   commitment   to   the   war   in 
Vietnam,  the  President  has  asked  for  an 
extra  $1.7  billion  defense  appropriation. 
It  is  expected  that  an  additional  sum  will 
bs  requested   when  the   Congress   con- 
venes in  Januan'.    In  any  event,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  outlays  on  defense 
will  run  a  little  over  $50  billion,  com- 
pared with  an  original  estimate  of  $47.9 
billion.    In  itself,  this  does  not  look  like 
much,  but  we  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  secondary  effects  of  such  an  in- 
jection of  defense  spending,  termed  by 
economists  "the  multiplier."   A  generally 
accepted    figure    for    defense    spending 
multiplier  Is  2.    This  means  that  the 
overall  impact  of  defense  spending  on 
the  economy  will  be  around  twice  the 
oiiginal  &um.     In  the  case  of  the  $1.7 
billion  a&itional  defense  appropriation, 
we  can  eTOect  that  the  ultimate  stimulus 
on  the  ^nomy  will  be  of  the  order  of 
$3.4  billion.     Should  the  President  ask 
for  another  $2  billion  next  January,  the 
total  impact  on  the  economy  will  be  of 
the  order  of  $7.4  billion.    Even  given  the 
overall  size  of  the  American  economy, 
this  Is  a  considerable  injection,  no  matter 
how  you  slice  it.    In  my  own  mind,  it 
raises  a  real  possibility  of  overheating 
In  certain  defense-related  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

There  Is,  then,  evidence  of  three  sorts 
of  substantiate  worries  about  inflationary 
pressures  In  the  economy.  Prices  have 
been  going  up,  particularly  in  the  past 
several  months;  wage  Increases  have 
been  running  somewhat  ahead  of  pro- 
ductivity gains,  with  considerable  local 


tightness  In  certain  labor  markets;  ex- 
pected increases  In  defense  spending  will 
have  a  considerable  Impact  tm  the 
economy. 

In  general,  those  who  do  not  worry 
much  about  Inflation  at  the  present  time 
use  three  arguments.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
amine them: 

First.  Increases  In  defense  spending 
will  not  have  much  of  an  impact  on  the 
economy,  given  that  the  increases  are  a 
very  small  part  of  a  total  gross  national 
product  of  $665.9  billion.  This  may  well 
be  true,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  de- 
fense Increases  will  be  largely  concen- 
trated in  defense-related  industries,  thus 
bringing  up  the  real  possibility  of  lo- 
calized overheating  In  these  particular 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Second.  At  present  tax  levels.  Federal 
revenues  are  expected  to  grow  around  $7 
billion  per  year;  with  this  fiscal  drag  op- 
erating In  the  economy,  we  should  be 
more  worried  about  maintaining  aggre- 
gate demand,  which  will  be  done  by  de- 
fense spending  Increases.  But  if  I  am 
correct  In  my  assumptions  about  the 
full  impact  of  defense  spending,  the  fis- 
cal drag  that  so  worries  some  economists 
will  be  all  but  wiped  out. 

Third.  There  is  still  enough  aggregate 
slack  in  the  economy,  given  that  present 
production  is  nmning  at  around  90  per- 
cent of  capacity  and  given  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  over  4  percent,  to  prevent 
any  serious  infiatlonary  pressures  from 
building  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  critical  turn  In 
the  argument.  For  if  there  Is  still  aggre- 
gate slack  in  the  economy,  then  we  can 
breathe  somewhat  easier.  I  contend  that 
although  there  may  be  overall  slack  in 
the  economy,  it  is  Inaccurate  and  possibly 
dangerous  to  think  that  Its  existence 
alone  will  in  some  way  insulate  us  against 
Infiation. 

Let  me  try  to  explain.  Usual  theories 
of  Inflation  are  distinguished  by  their 
concentration  on  aggregate  factors.  De- 
mand-pull Inflation  is  explained  In  terms 
of  an  excess  of  aggregate  demand  over 
aggregate  supply,  leading  to  price  in- 
creases. Cost-push  Inflation  is  consid- 
ered In  terms  of  aggregate  wage  in- 
creases exceeding  aggregate  productivity 
gains,  with  price  increases  the  outcome. 
In  both  cases,  since  both  prices  and 
wages  are  considered  to  be  perfectly  flex- 
ible with  respect  to  changes  In  demand, 
the  only  thing  which  can  lead  to  inflation 
is  aggregate  excess  demand. 

The  reason  for  this  conclusion  rests  on 
some  assumptions  which  I  think  are  In- 
correct. It  Is  assumed  that  If  there  is 
excess  demand  In  some  sectors  of  the 
economy,  balanced  by  deflcient  demand 
In  other  sectors,  tliere  will  be  some 
changes  in  relative  prices  and  wages. 
But  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral price  level,  because  over  the  long 
run  resom'ces  will  shift,  demand  com- 
position vnU  change,  and  price  increases 
in  excess  demand  sectors  will  be  offset  by 
price  reductions  in  insufficient  demand 
sectors.  Prices  and  wages,  being  flexible 
and  responsibe  to  changes  in  demand, 
will  move  in  the  long  rxm  to  balance  off 
excess  or  deficient  demands  in  particu- 
lar sectors  of  the  economy,  without  lead- 
ing to  a  general  infiatlonary  price  In- 
crease. 


But  we  all  know  that  In  the  real  world 
this  is  simply  not  so.  Neither  prices  nor 
wages  are  that  flexible. 

As  Charles  L.  Schultze  pointed  out  In 
a  study  of  Recent  Inflation  in  the  United 
States : 

In  particular  wages  and  prices  are  much 
less-likely  to  be  flexible  In  a  downward  than 
In  an  upward  direction. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  clear.  Labor 
contracts  are  often  pegged  to  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living  index,  and  industry- 
wide contracts  are  unlikely  to  show  a 
wage  decline  in  an  era  of  rising  profits. 
Business  pricing  is  likely  to  be  on  a  full 
cost-plus  basis,  rather  than  on  a  basis 
of  supply  and  demand;  dimirUshed  de- 
mand will  not  necessarily  set  off  price 
reductions  If  costs  remain  about  the 
same. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  any 
downward  flexibiUty  of  prices  and  wages. 
It  simply  means  that  the  amount  of 
excess  demand  reqixired  to  raise  prices 
Is  less  than  the  amount  of  deficient  de- 
mand required  to  reduce  them.  As 
Schultze  puts  it : 

There  Is  an  upward  bias  In  the  general 
level  of  prices  such  that  a  large  change  In 
the  composition  of  demand,  even  when  aggre- 
gate demand  Is  not  excessive,  will  lead  to  a 
general  price  rise.  The  rise  in  prices  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  Impact  of  excess  demand 
in  particular  sectors  of  the  economy  on 
the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  wage  rates. 

What  all  this  means  Is  very  simple. 
Infiation  is  perfectly  possible  without 
either  excess  aggregate  demand  or  an 
independent  increase  in  costs. 

Further,  inflation  in  one  sector  of  the 
economj'  can  spread  to  other  sectors, 
even  in  the  absence  of  excess  aggregate 
demand.  Excess  demand  in  one  sector, 
say  semifabricated  goods,  could  spread 
via  cost  increases  to  other  sectors  in 
which  demands  are  not  excessive  and 
in  which  there  may  be  unused  capMity 
or  substantial  unemployment.  Creeping 
inflation  of  this  sort  is  every  bit  as 
dangerous  as  overall  Inflation  of  the 
classical  kind.  Mr.  Schultze  suggests 
that  it  was  this  creeping  inflation  which 
was  responsible  for  the  observed  pr^ce 
Increases  from  1955  to  1957.  His  judg- 
ment Is  well  regarded  by  other  econ- 
omists. 

I  fear  the  economic  theory  I  have  out- 
lined above  may  well  apply  to  our  pres- 
ent situation.  On  the  aggreate,  there 
is  still  some  slack  left  In  the  economy; 
but  there  are  areas  of  localized  over- 
heating. Construction  labor,  as  I  have 
mentioned.  Is  extremely  tight  In  Michi- 
gan, and  increased  construction  costs 
could  spread  over  into  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  The  impact  of  recent  In- 
creases In  defense  spending,  overal]. 
should  be  slight;  but  such  spendii^  is 
concentrated  in  certain  already  strained 
areas  of  the  economy.  Copper  and  c<v- 
per  goods  are  extremely  tight  now,  and 
sharp  price  rises  have  already  taken 
place;  Increased  defense  procurement  in 
these  areas  could  lead  to  further  price 
Increases,  which  may  well  spread  over 
Into  other  sectors.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  certain  areas  of  the  electronics 
and  machine  tool  Industry.  There  have 
been  some  shtirp  price  Increases  recently, 
particularly  In  food  and  In  s^ne  whole - 
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it  is  always  unpopular  to  warn 
during  times  of  economic 
But  I  am  impelled  to  do  so, 
because  of  the  evidence  I  have 
i  bove,  and  partly  because  I  am 
partlciflarly  concerned  about  the  dan- 
creeping  inflation.    This  could 
economic  strength  and  serlo\isIy 
our  further  progress. 

with  alarm  is,  of  course,  only 

the  matter.    Solutions  must  be 

,  and  this  is,  of  course,  much 

than  pointing  to  problems.    Our 

tools  of  economic  management 

by  in  large,  worked  fairly  well, 

partici4arly  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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should  be  noted  that  both  these 
effective  in  the  aggregate.  This 
true  of  monetary  policy, 
lis  particularly  undiscriminating 
ts  and  requires  a  long  lag  time 
effect.    Fiscal  policy  changes  are 
jireclse — witness   the   recent   tax 
take  a  long  time  to  come  into 
l(Iore  precise  tools,  such  as  the 
Reserve's  Regulation  W,  limit- 
of  consimier  credit,  or  the  De- 
Itoduction  Act,  are  lacking.    The 
lapsed  in  1952,  and  the  latter  has 
The  OfBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
certain  contingency  plans,  but 
cinnot  be  used  without  congres- 
£  uthorization. 
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Gevela  id  and  Cayahoga  County  Officials 
Decls  re  October  23  Hungarian  Freedom 
Heroes  Day 
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I EIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years 
tonjorrow  the  Hungarian  people  rose 
against  their  Russian  Commu- 
in  a  popular  demonstra- 
freedom  which  literally  shook 
Twelve  years  of  Russian  oc- 
and  Communist  exploitation 
people  of  Hungary  to  the 
point.  A  peaceful  student 
demonstration  for  elementary  human 
rights  s  x)n  swelled  into  a  popular  dem- 
onstratlsn  against  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tem imi  osed  upon  the  Hungarian  nation 
by  Moscow.    When  the  Commimlst  se- 


he 


cret  police  machinegunned  the  peaceful 
demonstrators,  the  Hungarian  people  ex- 
ploded into  total  political  revolution. 

In  the  course  of  5  heroic,  but  bloody 
days  of  fighting,  the  Russian  imposed 
regime  was  toppled,  the  Red  army  was  in 
retreat  from  Himgarian  soil,  and  a  rev- 
olutionary government  was  engaged  in 
efforts  to  remove  the  chains  of  slavery 
from  that  nation.  When  it  appeared  the 
Hungarian  people  had  won  their  freedom 
revolution  and  peace  would  be  restored, 
imperial  Russia  reinvaded  Hungary  on 
the  morning  of  November  4,  1965.  What 
followed  is  one  of  the  blackest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  civilized  mankind. 

The  valor  and  courage  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing Russian  military  forces  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  freedom's  finest 
hours.  It  is  important  that  we  never 
forget  what  the  Hungarian  people  fought 
for  and  what  they  fought  against.  The 
same  forces  of  organized  evil  that  have 
overrun  Hungary  are  still  striving  to 
conquer  all  free  nations  and  peoples. 
That  is  why  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
today.  That  is  why  President  Johnson 
took  bold  and  resolute  action  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  That  is  why  we  must 
be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  Communist  aggression  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution  will 
be  fully  observed  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  has  officially  pro- 
claimed October  23,  1965.  as  "Hungarian 
Freedom  Heroes  Day."  The  council  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland  has  adopted  a  com- 
memorative resolution  which  expresses 
the  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  free- 
dom will  soon  be  restored  to  the  heroic 
people  of  Hungary.  Our  Cuyahoga 
County  commissioners  have  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  October  23,  1965,  as 
"The  Day  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Hungarian 
Freedom  Revolution." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  these 
official  resolutions  which  express  so  well 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Cleveland 
for  the  people  of  Hungary  and  for  the 
cause  of  human  freedom : 

Crrr  of  Cleveland  Proclamation  Designat- 
ing Saturday,  October  23,  1965,  as  "Hun- 
GAKiAN  Freedom  Heroes  Day" 

Whereas  on  October  23,  1965,  the  Hungar- 
ian people  of  Cleveland  and  Metropolitan 
Cleveland  will  commemorate  the  ninth  an- 
niversary of  the  Hungarian  revolt  for  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas  this  day  represents  a  day  of  na- 
tional pride,  prayer,  and  promise  for  the 
Hungarians  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain; 
and 

Whereas  this  day  is  a  day  of  inspiration 
and  hope  for  all  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
all  of  the  captive  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  proud  of 
the  part  which  the  peoples  of  the  various 
nationalities  have  played  In  the  cultural 
and  civic  betterment  of  our  community;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  to  commemorate  the 
symbol  of  freedom  and  the  valiant  and  gal- 
lant stand  made  by  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ralph  S.  Locher,  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Saturday,  October  23,  1965,  as 
"Hungarian  Freedom  Heroes  Day"  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Ralph  S.  Lochek,  Mayor. 


Resolution  2298-6S 

Whereas  9  years  ago  the  people  of  the  tree 
world,  and  those  who  can  only  silently  wish 
for  freedom,  watched  with  hope  and  joy  aa 
the  people  of  Himgary  marched  singing,  ana 
m  arm,  to  throw  off  the  bated  "Russian  way 
of  life"  which  had  been  fastened  upon  them 
by  Russian  guns;  and 

Whereas  It  waa  with  frustration,  horror, 
and  tears  that  the  world  saw  thousands  of 
Russian  taxUcs  brutally  crush  the  people  at 
Hungary;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight  dem- 
onstrated to  the  people  of  the  world  that  a 
decade  of  Russian  suppression  could  not  and 
did  not  extinguish  the  will  to  freedom  a* 
the  Hungarian  people;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  we,  who  enjoy 
a  freedom  unmatched  by  any  other  people 
in  history,  conunemorate  the  9th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight,  for  those 
who  fight  for  freedom  anjrwhere  in  the  world 
fight  for  all  of  us:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  council  Joins  the  entlw 
free  world  in  commemorating  the  9th  an- 
niversary of  the  Himgarian  freedom  fight 
with  the  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
people  of  Himgary  wiU  once  again  live  in 
the  freedom  far  which  so  many  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  achieve;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  councU  be  and 
she  hereby  Is  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  various  Himgarian  so- 
cieties of  this  community. 

Adopted  October  11.  1965. 

James  V.  Stanton, 
President  of  Council. 

Approved  October  12,  1965. 

Ralph  S.  Locker, 

Mayor. 


Resolution  bt  County  of  Cuyahoga, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
A  philosopher  once  said.  "Even  a  bird,  to 
have  freedom,  must  fly  through  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air." 

On  October  23.  1956,  freedom-loving  Hun- 
garians revolted  against  tyranny  and  dic- 
tatorship despite  impossible  odds;  and  their 
extraordinary  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
brought  glory  to  the  human  race. 

Cuyahoga  County  is  made  up  of  many 
brave  Europeans  and  their  descendants  from 
countries   behind  the   Iron  Curtain. 

We.  the  commissioners  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  salute  all  of  these  people  by  recall- 
ing this  anniversary  so  as  to  keep  it  ever  in 
mind. 

We  declare  October  23,  1965,  "The  Day  of 
the  Heroes  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Revo- 
lution, 1956." 

Frank   M.    Gorman. 
William  P.  Day. 
Henrt  W.  Speeth. 


New  Arts  and  Hamanities  Foandation  Law 
WUl  Bring  New  Spark  to  Lives  of  the 
People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr,  ERASER. .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  H...- 
manities  Act  of  1965,  just  passed  by  Con- 
gress, will  bring  a  new  spark  to  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  $10,700,000  appropriation  we  have 
voted  will  benefit  the  people  in  Minne- 
s:)ta  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
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With  financing  of  this  program,  the 
Minnesota  State  Arts  Council  can  make 
great  strides  toward  setting  up  a  pro- 
gram like  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
New  York  State  Arts  Coimcil.  On  the 
basis  of  an  appropriation  from  the  1965 
State  legislature,  our  arts  council  is  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  hiring  an  execu- 
tive secretary.  With  Federal  aid.  it 
could  bring  new  vitality  to  all  parts  of 
the  artistic  life  of  the  upper  Midwest 
and  the  study  and  development  of  the 
humanities. 

In  the  Minneapolis  area  we  can  ex- 
pand the  program  of  such  excellent  cul- 
tural institutions  as  the  Guthrie  Theater, 
the  St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  the  Walker 
Art  Center,  and  the  Minneapolis  In- 
stitute of  Arts.  Such  programs  as  ex- 
panding the  number  of  weeks  for  the 
performances  given  by  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  sending  out  a  tractor  trailer 
set  up  as  an  artmobile  to  display  works 
from  the  Mirmeapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
Into  all  parts  of  our  State  and  region,  and 
providing  a  resource  center  for  amateur 
artistic  productions  and  architectural 
advice,  to  our  communities,  are  now 
possible. 

Mr.  John  Meyers,  chainnan  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Arts  Coimcil,  and  other 
members  of  the  council  are  ready  with  a 
well-thought-out  program  to  put  this 
Federal  law  to  work  now  that  financing 
is  available. 

I  am  sure  that  the  foundation  will 
soon  follow  President  Johnson's  predic- 
tion by  having  "an  unprecedented  effect 
on  the  arts  and  humanities  of  our  great 
Nation." 


Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  spc^e 
before  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of 
Masonic  Order  on  October  19,  and  the 
subject  of  his  speech  was  "The  Faith  of 
Free  Men."  In  the  wake  of  the  demon- 
strations of  all  sorts  and  for  various  rea- 
sons which  this  country  has  experienced 
during  the  past  several  years,  I  feel  his 
remarks  are  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  follow: 
The  Faith  of  Free  Men 

(Remarks  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  the 
Supreme  Council,  33d-  Degree  of  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry, Southern  Jurisdiction,  U.S.A.,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  19,  1965) 

This  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  45 
years'  membership  In  the  Masonic  Order.  To 
receive  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
is  an  honor  which  I  shall  cherish  always. 
This  award  is  made  all  the  more  meaningful 
by  the  high  respect  which  Freemasonry  com- 
mands In  the  minds  of  all  who  have  felt  Its 
wholesome  influence  and  observed  its  good 
works. 


Th5  strong  virtues  of  the  Masonic  move- 
ment are  indelibly  etched  in  every  chapter  of 
our  Nation's  history.  Masons  helped  to 
carve  our  country's  early  settlements  out  of 
a  hostile  wilderness  that  was  Colonial 
America.  They  added  vital  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  freedom  which  biurned  so  Intensely  from 
Boston  to  Savannah  some  two  centuries  ago. 
They  stood  prominent  among  the  bold 
colonists  who  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  and,  11 
years  later,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  was  a  Master  Mason — a  statesman 
of  greatest  courage  and  dedication  who  en- 
visioned America  as  a  land  where  men  of  all 
creeds  might  live  together  and  worship  to- 
gether In  freedom  under  God. 

The  brave  patriots  who  served  under  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  Valley  Forge — and  their 
latter-day  counterparts  at  San  Juan  HIU, 
Belleau  Wood,  Corregldor,  the  Yalu  Valley — 
made  grave  sacrifices  that  liberty  and  Justice 
might  prevail.  They  fought  then — as  Amer- 
icans stand  prepared  to  fight  today — to  up- 
hold a  cause  which  draws  its  greatest 
strength  from  an  abiding  faith  in  man's 
ability  to  guide  his  own  desUny  with  the  help 
0f  God. 

Today,  our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  Is 
under  relentless  attack  both  at  hc«ne  and 
abroad.  In  the  Jungles  and  rlcefields  o* 
southeast  Asia,  Americans  in  uniform  main- 
tain a  constant  vigil  against  the  Cc«nmunlst 
horles  of  a  modern-day  Genghis  Khan  to 
whom  no  commodity  is  cheaper  than  human 
life. 

In  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  our  coun- 
try's patience  and  determination  are  con- 
stantly strained  by  the  taunts  and  provoca- 
tions of  Iron  Curtain  slave  masters  who  talk 
of  peace  while  clandestinely  plotting  to 
spread  their  godless  creed  of  Utopla-in- 
chains. 

Throughout  Central  and  South  America 
we  have  had  to  erect  guard  posts  of  freedom 
against  the  sinister  efforts  of  Communist 
henchmen  to  spread  the  malignant  cancer 
of  Marxism  across  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Not  only  have  we  seen  the  results  of  their 
treachery  in  Cuba,  but  the  Dominican  Re- 
public could  be  a  Marxist  satellite  today 
were  it  not  for  the  fast  action  taken  by  a 
coiu-ageous  President  and  alert  Americans  to 
thwart  a  Communist  take-over  there  earlier 
this  year. 

Communism  is  a  vast  international  con- 
spiracy which  today  dominates  one  third  of 
the  earth's  people.  Here,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, that  conspiracy  is  represented  by  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  a  bold  and  defiant 
band  of  anti-American  turncoats  whose  op- 
erations are  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin  In  Moscow. 

The  Communists  profess  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate political  organization.  This  Is  not  so. 
Actually,  the  Party  constitutes  a  foreign  out- 
post on  America's  shores.  Its  members — 
knowingly,  deliberately  and  willingly — are 
active  tools  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  programs  which 
occupy  the  primary  attention  of  Communist 
Party  members  in  this  country:  withdrawal 
of  American  support  from  South  Vietnam; 
noninterference  with  Communist  terrorists 
in  Santo  Domingo;  appeasement  in  all  deal- 
ings with  members  of  tfie  Marxist  world. 

The  Communists  speak  of  peace,  but  peace 
at  an  exorbitant  and  heart-rending  price — 
submission  to  Communist  domination. 
From  50  years  of  dealings  with  the  Stallns, 
the  Khrushchevs,  the  Brezhnevs,  the  Castros, 
the  Mao  Tse-tungs,  this  bitter  lesson  has 
been  learned  by  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Yet,  in  country  after  country,  there  still 
remain  the  legions  of  uninformed,  misin- 
formed and  politically  naive  who  are  the 
noncommunist  dupes  and  fellow  travelers 
whom  the  Communists  rely  upon  to  carry 


forward  their  programs  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

We  find  these  dupes  in  shocking  abun- 
dance here  in  our  own  United  States  where 
Gus  Hall,  the  Moscow-trained  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A., 
boasted  to  newsmen  last  fall  that  there  are 
approximately  100,000  Americans  within  the 
Party's  Influence.  About  10  percent  of  them, 
he  said,  are  dues-paying  members.  The  re- 
mainder he  described  as  close  sympathizers. 
These  sympathizers  Include  growing  num- 
bers of  young  people — because  the  major 
target  of  Communist  propaganda  and  ex- 
ploitation in  the  United  States  today  Is  the 
Nation's  youth. 

Standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  Commu- 
nist campaign  to  confuse  the  minds,  distort 
the  thinking  and  win  the  support  of  our 
young  people  Is  the  DuBols  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica— an  Illegitimate  spawn  conceived  by  the 
Communist  Party  and  nurtured  by  a  trusted 
band  of  youthful  adherents  to  the  cause  of 
world  Marxism. 

Leaders  of  the  DuBols  Clubs  of  America 
were  prominent  among  the  Communists  who 
attended  a  special  youth  leadership  school 
sponsored  by  the  Party  last  June  to  prepare 
for  a  stepped-up  campaign  of  recruitment 
and  agitation  among  youth.  Already,  this 
fall,  there  are  signs  that  these  training  ses- 
sions have  begun  to  bear  fruit — in  the  form 
of  defiant  protests  against  law  and  authority. 
Today,  as  never  before,  the  Oommunists 
are  confident  of  their  ability  to  win  recruits 
among  this  country's  youth.  That  Is  why 
the  party  has  placed  such  intense  emphasis 
upon  its  campus  speech  program — a  program 
that  has  seen  skilled  hucksters  of  atheism 
and  treason  appear  at  scores  erf  colleges  and 
imiversitles  from  New  York  to  California, 
without  objection  by  the  authorities  of  those 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  otfen 
with  positive  encouragement  by  members  of 
the  faculties  of  such  universities. 

What  do  these  party  spokesmen  have  to 
say  to  our  young  people?  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  one  Communist  speaker  loudly 
condemned  the  United  States  for  its  actions 
in  helping  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom 
In  the  Far  East.  He  charged  his  audience 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  demand  Immediate 
withdrawal  o(f  American  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

In  Missouri,  another  party  functionary  told 
a  group  of  students  that  the  United  States 
is  the  "most  hated  country"  in  the  world. 
And  in  Rhode  Island,  s  third  Communist 
explained  that  the  wall  of  Berlin  had  been 
built  to  hold  back  undesirables  from  the 
West  who  were  infiltrating  Bast  Gernv^ny. 
The  Communist  movement.  Communist 
regimes,  and  those  who  knowingly  Bup>port 
them  axe  really  ultrareactlonary.  They  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  freedom  and  social 
Justice. 

Our  university  professors  and  students 
would  serve  their  country  and  professions 
with  fruitful  distinction  if  they  were  to  study 
this  historic  development  and  become  not 
only  academic  but  dynamic  fighters  against 
the  Communist  drive  to  dominate  the  world 
and  Impose  on  mankind  the  Soviet  system 
of  tyranny. 

It  is  one  of  the  glaring  contradictions  of 
our  day  that  the  same  Communist  spokes- 
men who  are  so  glib-tongued  In  their  ap- 
pearances before  groups  of  college  students 
Immediately  lose  their  voices  when  placed 
under  oath  In  a  coiu^  of  law  or  before  a 
committee  on  Congress.  They  always  take 
refuge  behind  the  fifth  amendment.  Our 
moral  atmosphere  would  be  better  If  they 
knew  as  much  about  the  Ten  Command- 
ments as  they  do  about  the  fifth  amendment. 
Conmiunlsts  refuse  to  testify  at  any  pro- 
ceeding where  they  are  subject  to  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  deliberate  lies  and  distor- 
tions. In  the  dark  world  of  communism, 
there  is  no  room  for  truth — Just  as  there  Is 
no  place  for  freedom  and  decency  and  God. 
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campaign  to  weaken  and~destroy 
of  democracy,  the  Communists  ac- 
recelving  Invaluable  aid  from  far 
intended  victims. 
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has  helped  to  turn  the  streets  and  parks  of 
many  cities  into  virtual  Jungles  of  fear — ■ 
where,  according  to  a  recent  survey,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  residents  are  afraid  to  walk 
alone  at  night. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  of  some  self- 
professed  "experts"  to  minimize  the  crime 
problem,  the  vmdenlable  fact  remains  that 
crime  is  Increasing — in  both  numbers  and 
intensity — at  an  alarming  rate.  It  Is  grow- 
ing six  times  as  fast  as  our  expanding  popu- 
lation. 

Last  year,  more  than  2,600,000  serious 
offenses  were  repiorted  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
Is  the  largest  total  on  record.  It  means  that 
more  Americans  felt  the  ravages  of  crime  last 
year  than  ever  before. 

Today,  the  onslaught  continues — with  flve 
serious  offenses  being  recorded  every  min- 
ute. There  is  a  vicious  crime  of  violence — a 
murder,  forcible  rape  or  assault  to  kill — every 
2y2  minutes;  a  robbery,  each  5  minutes;  a 
burglary,  every  28  seconds;  and  52  auto- 
mobiles are  stolen  every  hour. 

These  figures  are  based  on  facts — unlike 
the  Illogical  and  Inane  criticism  which  has 
been  voiced  by  that  peculiar  clique  of  sociol- 
ogists and  criminologists  who  are  apparently 
suffering  "armchair  fatigue."  These  im- 
practical theorists  who  attempt  to  "define 
away"  our  crime  problem  should  step  from 
their  paper  castles  Into  the  world  of  reality. 
No  one  is  more  keenly  aware  of,  or  more 
deeply  concerned  with,  the  ravages  of  crime 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Last 
month.  In  signing  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act — a  bill  designed  to  help 
strengthen  the  delicate  machinery  of  justice 
In  this  country — he  declared.  "The  control  of 
crime  Is  a  major  target  of  this  administra- 
tion." 

The  President  has  appointed  a  Special 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  to  look  into  and 
seek  answers  for  the  problems  of-  crime  con- 
trol. He  has  the  support  of  every  responsible 
law  enforcement  official  in  this  vital  under- 
taking. 

There  Is  an  tirgent  need  today  for  realistic 
thought  and  realistic  action  In  meeting  the 
challenge  of  crime  and  Immorality.  This  Is 
especially  true  in  the  critical  area  of  youth- 
ful criminality — where  society  has  too  long 
been  asked  to  endure  gross  abxises  of  public 
and  private  trust  by  shallow-minded  juvenile 
authorities. 

The  true  meaning  and  Intent  of  otir  great 
national  holidays  have  been  defiled  by  bands 
of  defiant  youths  such  as  the  arrogant  young 
hoodlums  who  turned  the  Poiirth  of  July 
this  year  into  a  nightmare  of  terror  and  de- 
struction at  resort  communities  In  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  New  York.  Reports  that 
participants  In  these  orgies  of  lawlessness 
were  being  released  after  payment  of  small 
fines  caused  one  great  newspaper  to  observe, 
"About  all  that  such  slaps  on  the  wrist  will 
do  Is  bring  them  out  In  force  again  next 
year.  What  they  need,  and  what  they  ought 
to  qet,  is  6  months  at  hard  labor." 

Whenever  dangerous  young  hoodlums  are 
encouraged  to  develop  an  attitude  of  "I  can 
get  away  v.'ith  anything — I'm  a  juvenile," 
society  suffers  and  justice  becomes  a  mean- 
ingless expression.  Parental  neglect,  exces- 
sive weakness,  categorical  leniency,  destroy 
respect  for  the  law  and  for  those  charged 
with  Its  enforcement. 

In  complaining  last  year  of  what  It  termed 
"Turnstile  Justice,"  a  major  newspaper  In 
New  York  demanded,  "•  •  •  it's  time  that 
the  public  was  told  Just  why  so  many  young 
criminals  and  terrorists  are  passed  through 
this  turnstile  and  sent  back  to  the  streets  to 
kill,  rape,  rob,  and  assault  the  Innocent." 

Exaggerated  charges?  Not  in  the  least. 
Prom  1960  through  1964,  no  less  than  235 
police  oCQcers  were  killed  in  line  of  duty. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  hoodlums  arrested  in 
connection    with    these    murders    were    on 


parole  or  probation  when  the  killings  oc- 
curred. 

The  lives  of  six  of  these  officers  were 
claimed  by  criminals  who  had  been  paroled 
for  a  prior  murder.  Eleven  lives  were  taken 
by  offenders  who  had  been  paroled  after  con- 
finement for  felonious  assault;  and  32  of 
these  ofllcers  were  killed  by  paroled  robbers. 
We  recently  completed  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  nearly  93,000  criminals  who 
were  arrested  in  1963  and  1964.  This  dis- 
closed that  76  percent — more  than  three- 
quarters — had  been  arrested  on  at  least  one 
previoiis  occasion.  Over  one-half  of.  them 
had  received  lenient  treatment,  including 
parole,  probation,  and  suspended  sentences, 
at  some  point  in  their  criminal  careers — and 
these  criminals  recorded  an  average  of  more 
than  three  additional  arrests  after  their  first 
encounter  with  the  school  of  soft  justice  and 
ofiScial  leniency. 

Forty-one  years  ago,  an  experienced  attor- 
ney and  jiirist  In  New  York  issued  the 
strong  warning:  "It  is  not  the  criminals, 
actual  or  potential,  that  need  a  neuropathic 
hospital.  It  is  the  people  who  slobber  over 
them  in  an  effort  to  find  excuses  for  their 
crime.  The  demand  of  the  hour  in  America, 
above  all  other  countries,  is  tor  Jurors  with 
conscience.  Judges  with  courage,  and  prisons 
which  are  neither  country  clubs  nor  health 
resorts." 

The  same  "demands  of  the  hour"  continue 
to  exist  today.  Tragically,  the  atmosphere 
of  many  coiirtrooms  is  still  polluted  by  some 
jurors  who  deliberately  cloee  their  minds 
to  the  evidence  before  them.  Too  many  of 
our  judges  seek  out  technicalities  rather 
than  guilt  or  innocence.  A  trial  should 
truly  represent  an  enlightened  search  for 
truth  so  that  deception,  surprise,  techni- 
calities and  delay  will  be  obliterated.  The 
Jousting  In  legal  mumbo-jumbo  resorted  to 
by  too  many  of  our  judges  makes  a  farce 
of  our  judicial  system. 

But  even  if  he  should  be  convicted,  the 
criminal  knows  that  regardless  of  his  past 
record  there  is  steadily  increasing  hope  for 
a  suspended  or  a  probationary  sentence  or 
an  early  release  on  parole. 

The  decent  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
counlay — East,  West,  North,  and  South — 
have  suffered  too  long  at  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists set  free  with  little  more  than  a  pre- 
text of  impartial  consideration  of  their  guilt. 

They  have  tired  of  the  street  brawl  tactics 
displayed  by  those  lawyers-criminal  who 
employ  any  means  the  courts  will  tolerate 
to  defeat  the  interests  of  Justice. 

They  are  losing  patience  with  systems  of 
parole  and  probation  that  are  little  more 
than  conveyor  belts  from  our  prisons  and 
court  chambers  back  to  the  underworld. 

And  they  have  become  nauseated  by  the 
Irresponsible  actions  of  other  "sometime" 
Americans  such  as  those  fair-weather  pa- 
triots who  eagerly  grasp  every  right  and 
privilege  which  our  country  gutirantees  Its 
inhabitants — while  ignoring  the  duties  and 
obligations  that  citizenship  necessarily  en- 
tails. 

Those  who  seek  equal  rights  under  the 
law  should  be  taught  to  assume  equal  re- 
sponsibility before  the  law.  Certainly,  civil 
rights  and  individual  dignity  have  their 
vital  place  In  life,  but  what  about  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  law  and  order  that  pre- 
serve us  all  from  lapsing  back  into  the 
Jungle? 

We  must  have  a  world  ruled  by  law.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  adding 
a  great  many  more  laws.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  that  we  do  not  observe  the  laws 
we  already  have;  nor  is  the  spirit  of  these 
laws  interpreted  by  our  courts  to  give  equal 
justice  to  the  criminal  and  to  law-abiding 
citizens  who  are  the  victims  of  the  savagery 
perpetrated  on  our  streets  and  highways. 

During  my  early  years,  a  strong  and  last- 
ing Impression  was  made  on  my  life  by  a 
schoolteacher   who  told   our   class   one   day 
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that,  in  order  to  receive  passinig  grades  and 
qualify  for  graduation,  each  of  vis  would 
bave  to  master  the  "three  R's"  ot  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  "But,"  she  con- 
tinued, "I  hope  you  learn  far  m(H«  than  that 
jQ  my  classroom  because,  in  order  to  achieve 
true  happiness  and  success  in  life,  you  will 
bave  to  master  an  additional  set  of  'R's'  the 
'three  R's,  of  Americanism — reason,  respect, 
and  responsibility." 

Then  she  added,  "You  will  also  find  that 
there  is  a  fourth  'R'  which  is  sacred  to 
America.    It  is  religion." 

Today,  there  is  a  most  urgent  need  for 
Americans  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
strong  moral  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said,  "The  true 
test  of  civilization  Is  not  the  census,  nor 
the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops — no,  but  the 
kind  of  man  the  country  turns  out." 

Faith  dominated  the  atmosphere  at  In- 
dependence Hall  in  Philadelphia  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution were  framed. 

Faith  Is  our  mainstay  in  the  ideological 
struggle  now  raging  between  the  camps  of 
godless  communism  and  h\iman  freedom. 

And  faith  remains  our  strongest  bulwark 
against  the  criminal  and  subversive  enemies 
who  would  destroy  our  priceless  heritage  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  But  faith  with- 
out work  win  be  of  no  avail — there  must 
be  unity  of  purpose. 

America  will  continue  to  progress  In  dig- 
nity and  freedom  so  long  as  our  people 
cherish  liberty  and  Justice  and  truth  and 
honor  God. 

Faith  In  God.  That  Is  the  fortress  of 
freemen. 


Jastke   Department  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*•  Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr,  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray]  for  bringing  this  important 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
It  appears  that  the  Justice  Department, 
In  its  passion  to  pursue  Jimmy  Hoflfa,  is 
sacrificing  the  public  interest  by  sup- 
porting and  defending  its  anti-Hoffa 
witness,  Edward  Partin.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  outlined  the  situation 
surrounding  Partin.  who  has  given  mas- 
sive testimony  asainst  Hoffa.  In  ex- 
change, it  appears  that  he  is  being 
shielded  from  tlie  lawful  consequences 
of  what  can  only  be  called  a  criminal 
career.  For  example.  Partin  has  been 
under  indictment  on  26  counts  of  viola- 
tion of  tlie  provisions  of  the  Landrum- 
GriflSn  Act,  an  act  intended  by  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  rank  and  file  union 
membership.  The  State  prosecution  for 
manslaughter  against  Partin  was  re- 
cently nolle  prossed.  Although  everyone 
knows  of  Partin 's  whereabouts  and  activ- 
ities, he  has  never  been  returned  to  the 
jail  in  Oregon  from  which  he  escaped 
and  where  he  had  been  serving  time  for 
violation  of  the  criminal  law. 

Further,  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
U.S.  marshals  are  in  constant  attendance 
upon  Mr.  Partin  as  he  pursues  his  pri- 
vate activities,  marching  in  picket  lines, 


driving  in  automobile  races  in  Alabama, 
and  so  forth. 

It  seems  clear  enough.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  made 
a  policy  decision  in  this  case,  based  on 
a  judgment  that  pursuit  and  prosecution 
of  Hoffa  outweighs  considerations  of  jus- 
tice, punishment  of  criminal  offenders, 
protection  of  rank  and  file  labor  union 
membership,  and  of  the  general  public. 

I  urge  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  pursue  its  investigation  of 
this  aspect  of  the  Justice  Department's 
administration.  There  is  ample  author- 
ity for  such  an  investigation — indeed,  the 
committee  adopted  an  authorizing  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  in  September 
1964,  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  20-13.  I 
trust  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  pursue  this  investigation  as  a  first 
order  of  business  when  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  convenes  In  January 
1966. 


Distinguished  Pablisher-Editor  Speaks  on 
Pretrial  Publicity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF   IfASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  several  fine  newspapers  which  pub- 
lish within  the  congressional  district  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing,  two  of 
these  of  which  we  are  extremely  proud 
are  the  Maiden  Evening  News  and  the 
Medford  Daily  Mercurj'. 

Recently  the  distinguished  publisher- 
editor  of  these  newspapers,  Mr.  David 
Brickman,  was  invited  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational Editors  here  in  Washington, 
In  doing  so  Mr.  Brickman  presented  an 
especially  perceptive  commentary  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  news  media  in  re- 
leasing pretrial  publicity.  This,  as  we 
all  appreciate,  is  a  very  important  and 
timely  subject  and  one  which  is  wide 
open  to  thoughtful  and  imaginative 
comment.  Dave  Brickman  is  certainly 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
not  only  as  a  practicing  journalist  but 
as  a  man  whose  work  has  always  been 
characterized  by  great  breadth  of  out- 
lock  and  high  intellectual  honesty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  include  Mr. 
Brickman's  remarks  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Congress : 

Pretrial  PtTBLicrrv 

Ever  since  Cain  allegedly  slew  .'^bel  .iiid  the 
event  was  dutifully  recorded.  Justice  has 
wrestled  with  the  impact  of  pretrial  pub- 
licity. The  pages  of  history  are  scored  with 
heated  and  acrimonious  testimony  of  those 
who  have  spent  their  breath  debating  It,  but 
not  settling  it.  As  long  as  men  have  been 
able  to  whisper,  one  to  another,  to  give  the 
news  or  pass  on  some  scandal,  an  accused 
has  not  been  sure  he  would  encount«r  preju- 
dice to  affect  his  trial. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  extraordinary  in  our 
own  time  (one  \inmatched  in  man's  capacity 


to  communicate  as  never  before),  that  anx- 
iety seems  to  have  Increased  over  this  Issue. 
This  anxiety  takes  the  shape  of  formidable 
and  weU-lntended  proposals  for  protecting 
an  acctised;  and  the  pr(H>06als  flow  from 
many  responsible  sources. 

These  generally  suggest  legislation  is 
needed  to  curb  pretrial  publicity,  so  that  our 
Judicial  system  may  function  without  an 
aura  of  prejudice  by  time  a  trial  Is  held.  On 
the  other  hand,  assertions  are  made  that  no 
curbs  are  necessary,  because  the  press  is  able 
to  police  itself,  can  be  relied  upon  to  live  up 
to  its  responsibilities,  and.  besides,  is  pro- 
tected from  restraint  in  this  field  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Unanimity  of  opinion  will  not  be  found  in 
this  dispute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  often  impossible 
to  tell  which  side  one  may  be  on  in  this  sit- 
uation merely  by  knowing  to  what  profession 
the  pleader  is  attached. 

So  it  Is  we  find  lawyers  and  members  of 
the  bench  joining  editors  In  saying  "leave 
the  press  alone.  It  knows  what  to  do  without 
being  Btraitjacked  by  imworkable  laws"; 
and  we  also  find  members  of  our  own  craft 
joining  our  antagonists,  charging  we  need  to 
be  shackled  by  new  statutes  because,  they 
say,  we  sanctlmonloxisly  preEu:h  responsibility 
In  this  area  of  reporting  pretrial  news  but 
reeiUy  are  panting  after  sensation,  circul:.- 
tion,  and  tltiUation  of  sin. 

patterns  of  decision 

However  all  this  may  be,  patterns  of  deci- 
sion are  well  beyond  the  academic  stage. 
Rules  have  already  been  set  down  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  limit- 
ing the  information  Federal  officers  may  issue 
to  the  press  about  a  crime,  its  alleged  perpe- 
trator and  his  record  at  the  time  of  appre- 
hension— a  limiting  regulation  that  appar- 
ently has  so  far  rested  well  with  the  press 

At  least  one  State  Jurisdiction  has  acted  to 
restrain  its  own  officials  and  police  from  de- 
tailing to  the  press  information  on  hand 
about  an  apprehended  accused,  what  he  !s 
accused  of  and  what  police  know  about  his 
part  in  a  crime,  or  what  he  has  told  them  r>f 
it. 

It  has  already  created  serious  problems  iur 
the  police,  who  have  often  needed  press  coop- 
eration and  found  themselves  combattinp 
rumors  they  felt  they  couldn't  deny  under 
the  newly  Installed  code.  Senator  Morses 
proposal  to  limit  information  to  the  press 
from  the  Federal  side  smd  punish  Federr;: 
employees  who  give  out  information,  con- 
tributes to  a  continuing  debate  but  wnhc.i:: 
much  to  recommend  It,  really.  ^ 

In  other  approaches  to  the  problem  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  and  of  the  press  have  con- 
fronted and  consulted  with  each  other,  eval- 
uating what  processes  could  be  fairly 
adopted  to  publish  pretrial  inlormatlon 
without  running  the  danger  of  making  it 
difficult  or  even  impossible  for  a  defend- 
ant to  secure  a  fair  trial.  Guldel:no>.'-  have 
been  evolved  from  these  confrniKntions 
which,  while  existing  without  the  i'  rce  rl 
law  behind  them,  have  been  agreed  to  bv 
large  numbers  of  newspapers.  If  not  all:  and 
in  the  latter  case,  have  had  a  decidedly  sal- 
utary effect  on  nonsigners  in  their  report- 
ing, Just  the  same.  Voluntary  compli.nnce 
already  has  a  shining  record,  e^en  in  ;■=  :n- 
fancy. 

LAW    SIDE 

On  the  law  side  of  the  issue,  we  h.ive  .  b- 
served  agreements  by  the  bar.  by  prcsecvitr  r?. 
and  defense  counsel,  to  abide  by  ground 
rules  that  tend  to  quiet  the  pulsing  nerve  of 
sensationalism  insofar  as  their  acts  and 
statements  have  contributed  to  them  and 
have  contributed  to  that  unsavory  accusa- 
tion— trial  by  newspaper. 

For  all  this,  for  all  the  variations  in  the 
spectrum  of  approaches  to  dealing  with 
pretrial  publicity — and  I  have  encountered 
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them — ^none  has  the  merit  of  genu- 
wo^kablllty  except  the  voluntary  gulde- 
syi  tem.  Its  superior  merit  lies  In  plac- 
de4lslon  and  Judgment  where  It  ought 
the  lap  of  the  editor.  Let  him  con- 
1  o  do  his  Job  and  be  responsible  for 
CO  isequences  of  his  good  Judgment  or 
Ju(  gment. 
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validity  of  this  position  is  attested  to 

competent  observers  who  need  to 

to  none  for  their  own  dedication 

and  fair  trial. 

ttdward   W.   Brooke,   attorney    general 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetis,  said 

on  the  matter  of   balancing  the 

right    to   know    and    a    defendant's 

be  tried  "In  an  atmosphere  free  from 

eptions": 

best  person  to  make  these  Judgments 

editor.     It  Is  he  who  lives  with  the 

every   day  In   his   professional   life. 

might   say    that   Judgments    of    this 

determined  on  the  basis  of  the  profit 

only.     Yet  I  think  the  facts  do  not 

such  an  assertion." 

Griswold  of  Harvard  Law  School  has 

,   laconically:    "If   the   lawyers   will 

put  their  own  house  in  order,  much 

problem  can  be  eliminated." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


October  22,  1965 


CLASH  OF  PRINCIPLES 


Judge   Simon   H.   Rifkind   of  the 
Court  for  the  Southern  District 
Tork,  expressing  comparable  senti- 
In  1962,  saw  the  occasional  collision 
the  press  and  the  courts  as  a  result 
between  two  great  constitutional 
es.     But  he  declared  his  recognition 
responsibility  the  press  has  to  impart 
eaders  such  information  as  it  can  ob- 
ae  added  that  while  this.  Indeed,  "ex- 
he  Judicial  process  to  some  risks  and 
the  answer  would  probably  be  that 
part  of  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
privilege   of   enjoying   freedom   of   the 


not  attempting  to  establish  a  c?.se 

profession  on  the  basis  of  argumen- 

homlnem.    What  I  am  pointing  out. 

Interminable  references  to  authority 

story,  is  that  no  one  can  really  com- 

?hat   variations   of    pretrial    publicity 

a  defendant  or  make  Impossible  a  fair 


Is  probably  why.  In  the  last  25  years, 

I    against    the    press    for    inflaming 

opinion  to  an  extent  that  a  fair  trial 

denied  a  defendant  have  been  stamped 

1  wo  slgnlflcant  words  by  the  U.S.  Su- 

Court:  "Certiorari  denied." 


PRESS  COMPETE  ^^^ 


Acti  tally,  as  the  one  private  enterprise 
guara:  iteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
the  press,  in  my  Judgment,  is  far  more 
competent  to  decide  what  is  suitable  pretrial 
public  Ity  than  the  police,  a  prosecuting  at- 
or  a  defense  lawyer;  and  in  this  Judg- 
Is  better  able  to  protect  the  rights  of 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  the 
to  be  apprised  about  the  apprehension 
accused, 
tendency  to  move  toward  prior  re- 
in terms  of  pretrall  reporting  not 
seems  to  be  unconstitutional,  but 
a  step  In  the  direction  of  suppres- 
proper  Information  that  may  well 
public  confidence  in  all  phases  of  law 
and  Justice.  We  cannot  afford 
our  country, 
without  legal  Interference,  and  on  the 
Df  mutual  agreement,  bar-press  guide- 
agreeing  to  (1)  avoidance  of  reports 
fslons;  (2)  statements  from  police 
Attorneys  about  the  guilt  or  Innocence 
arrested  for  a  felony,  and  (3)  pru- 
In  applying  accusatory  words  to 
him.  his  record,  or  his  case  from 
of  indictment — these  three  broad 
es  cover  the  area  very  well  and  meet 
reasonable  circumstances  for  malntaln- 
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Ing  a  proper  climate  which  will  not  Jeopard- 
ize the  prospects  of  an  accused. 

Let  me  point  out  that  charges  of  trial  by 
newspaper  imply  that  prospective  Jurors  will 
be  so  prejudiced  by  what  they  have  read  that 
an  impartial  Jury  may  not  be  Impaneled 
as  a  result.  This  seems  to  be  founded  on  a 
premise  that  most  Jurors  are  dim  witted  and 
are  prejudiced  against  a  defendant  because 
they  may  have  read  about  him  In  connection 
with  an  arrest  for  a  crime.  No  credit  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  Judge  Instructs  a  Jury 
on  evidential  procedures  or  that  a  Judge  may 
Just  happen  to  make  a  very  solemn  impres- 
sion on  a  Jury  as  to  its  responsibilities  in 
heeding  evidence,  and  evidence  only. 

PUBLIC  CONCERN 

I  suppose  that  those  demanding  restraints 
by  law  upon  the  press  would  not  allow  us  to 
assuage  public  concern,  as  the  press  of 
Massachusetts  did  recently,  when  the  arrest 
of  a  sex  criminal  who  is  charged  with  slay- 
ing a  3 -year-old  was  aided  by  widespread 
publicity  about  the  crime  and  for  an  auto- 
mobile for  which  the  pioUce  were  searching. 

Last  August  a  3-year-old  girl  disappeared 
In  the  town  of  Middleboro.  She  was  found 
10  days  later  In  the  woods  nearby,  raped  and 
murdered.  Police  eventually  arrested  a 
former  sex  offender  in  New  Hampshire. 

He  waived  extradition,  was  brovight  back 
to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  reportedly  gave 
authorities  a  statement  admitting  his  com- 
plicity, took  police  to  revisit  the  scen^  to 
describe  what  transpired.  All  this  was  re- 
ported In  the  press,  and  with  pictures. 

The  crime  itself,  obviously,  excited  consid- 
erable emotion.  Public  interest  in  the 
search  for  the  missing  child  and  the  ultim  ite 
arrest  of  the  former  sex  offender  ran  high. 

After  his  arrest  and  the  report  of  his  al- 
leged involvement,  and  after  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  court  for  mental  examination  for 
35  days,  attention  turned  in  Massachusetts 
to  Its  method  of  dealing  with  known  sex  of- 
fenders. A  new  study  was  begun  to  see  if 
Massachusetts  was  handling  the  matter  In 
the  most  expeditious  way.  Meanwhile,  the 
story  on  the  prisoner  died— until  the  next 
court  appearance.  This  is  as  It  should  be, 
and  no  law  was  enacted  to  effect  this  exercise 
in  restraint. 

CITES   INSTANCES 

Let  me  cite  a  few  other  Instances  of  re- 
cent reporting  that  might  be  challenged  by 
zealots  concerned  with  alleged  criminals: 

New  York,  Wednesday,  July  7.  1965,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune:  "Six  Prior  Morals  Ar- 
rests: Held  In  Boy's  Slaying"  says  a  headline. 
Story  recites  the  arrest  record  of  Marvin 
Kaye,  34.  on  sodomy  and  other  charges  going 
back  to  1956 — convicted  six  times  for  morals 
offenses — arrested  for  homicide  for  stran- 
gling and  assaulting  a  13-year-old  boy. 

New  York  Times,  page  21,  June  29,  1965: 
"Six  Youths  Arrested  in  Slaying  of  Boy  at  a 
Bronx  Candy  Store."  "Six  youths  were 
charged  yesterday  with  the  fatal  stabbing  of 
a  16-year-old  boy — Robert  Curiey  Williams, 
22,  a  Youth  Corps  member,  has  admitted  the 
stabbing,  according  to  Assistant  District  At- 
torney Irving  J.  Goldsmith." 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  29,  1965: 
"Six  'Bnrbnrian  Knights'  Arrested  in  Stab- 
bing; Curly  Williams,  the  alleged  stabber, 
stood  off  to  one  side,  his  face  solemn  and  at- 
tentive, the  lower  lip  protruding.  His  black 
oxfords  were  cracked,  but  a  flashing  gold 
shirt  covered  an  even  livelier  multicolored 
Hawaiian  blouse  beneath  It." 

"Assistant  District  Attorney  Goldsmith 
praised  police  for  "working  like  dogs'  to  solve 
the  Terach  slaying. 

"The  assistant  prosecutor  said  Curly  Wil- 
liams had  testified  that  Ivan  Terach  'came  at 
me.  so  I  stabbed  him.'  " 

Should  statutes  be  adopted  to  bar  this 
kind  of  information  to  the  public,  I  can  pre- 
dict hundreds  of  newspapers  will  be  facing 


court  action — and  gladly,  considering  all  tbe 
implications  of  suppression  and  secrecy  In- 
volved. Yet  in  these  samples  as  quoted  are 
contained  details  which  some  would  bar 
from  the  public. 

ANOINTED? 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  there  has 
taken  hold  an  idea  among  public  officials 
that  they  know  best  what  the  public  may 
be  told.  The  concept  that  an  appointed 
official  Is  somehow  anointed  and  endowed 
with  a  capacity  to  order  what  may  be  told 
and  what  may  not  be  told,  is  all  to  prevalent 
today. 

Indeed,  It  is  ironic  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  shocking  Increase  of  serious  crime 
in  the  Nation's  history,  we  hear  a  plea  that 
the  acts  of  criminals  should  be  cloaked  In 
substantial  pretrial  secrecy. 

Our  own  desire  to  act  responsibly  is  be- 
ing misread.  Some  see  It  as  an  act  of  con- 
fession of  failure  to  realize  our  role  in  so- 
ciety. Others  see  It  as  timidity  In  the  face 
of  an  assault  on  the  press  from  those  who 
speak  In  the  name  of  equity  but  really  are 
pleading  for  special  privilege  for  themselves 
and  their  private  interest. 

There  Is  a  difference  that  should  be 
clearly  defined  between  the  responsibility 
for  reporting  a  trial  in  progress  and  report- 
ing prelndictment  and  pretrial  information. 

No  excuse  for  Inaccurate  reporting  of  court 
proceedings  can  be  Justified.  The  groimd 
rules  are  plainly  designated;  the  restrictions 
are  not  difficult  to  learn;  and  an  occasional 
lapse,  although  to  be  condemned.  Is  merely 
a  lapse,  and  not  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  press  to  bring  about  mistrials  or  an- 
noy the  court. 

CRIME    REPORT 

But  in  the  reporting  of  crime,  the  search 
for  the  criminal,  his  apprehension  by  the 
police,  the  return  to  the  scene  by  the  ar- 
rested person  to  reenact  his  crime,  the  pub- 
lic has  not  only  a  proper  Interest,  but  a  pro- 
prietary and  overriding  Interest, 

The  average  law-abiding  citizen  is  right- 
fully concerned  with  the  work  of  the  police 
and  any  arrest  of  an  accused.  He  Is  anxious 
to  be  assured  if  the  connection  with  the 
crime  of  the  arrested  person  Is  more  than 
fragmentary  or  nebulous.  Even  before  In- 
dictment or  arraignment,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  If  the  police  or  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have.  Indeed,  apprehended  a 
real  suspect  or  not,  and  what  they  have  done 
with  him. 

At  another  stage,  however,  publication  of 
stories  concerning  previous  criminal  record 
Is  Inexcusable.  What  is  not  offensive  before 
indictment  becomes  so  after  indictment.  In- 
deed, it  may  prove  so  offensive  to  the  court 
as  to  provide  a  cause  for  mistrial — although 
not  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  court  to 
hold  a  publication  In  contempt.  Most  Juris- 
dictions concur  with  the  axiom  that  the 
rights  of  defendants  are  more  surely  pro- 
tected with  the  spotlight  on  them,  on  the 
police  and  the  courts  than  otherwise. 

Courts,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  not  holding 
the  press  In  contempt  for  Infiammatory  or 
prejudicial  pretrial  publicity,  or  even  erro- 
neous trial  reporting  unless  it  impacts 
sharply  on  the  possibility  for  a  fair  trial. 
This  distinction  needs  to  be  clearly  realized. 

DESIRE  TO  KNOW 

Thus,  the  courts  will  generally  hold  that 
the  kind  of  selected  reports  we  have  referred 
to  serve  a  genuine  public  desire  to  know  not 
only  what  frightening  crime  is  being  com- 
mitted, but  also  that  the  police  have  been 
effective  in  arresting  and  charging  suspects. 

It  is  given  to  no  man  to  be  infallible.  The 
same  applies  to  his  Institutions.  We  can 
continue  to  try  in  a  constructive  way  to  ac- 
cept and  carry  through  our  responsibilities — 
and  in  our  occupation  they  are  neither  light 
nor  uncomplicated.    If  we  have  an  appointed 
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task  it  is  that  we  should  preserve  the  right 
to  free  speech  sls  well  as  fair  trial,  the  right 
to  speak  up,  as  well  as  the  right  to  remain 
silent.  ^^^^^^^_^^_ 

Report  on  Ist  Setsion  of  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  been 
described  as  the  most  productive  in  mod- 
em times.  From  the  standpoint  of 
volume  of  legislation  passed  as  well  as 
the  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  the 
Congress  has  legislated,  the  session  will 
currently  fill  this  description.  This  Con- 
gress covered  the  gamut  of  legislative 
activity  from  the  earth's  subsurface  to 
outer  space,  from  the  $130  claim  of  an 
Air  Force  officer  to  the  $49  billion  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  practically  every  in- 
terest and  problem  which  exists  in  be- 
tween these  geographical  and  economic 
extremes.  The  Nation's  health,  educa- 
tion, economic  well-being,  and  related 
subjects  occupied  the  time  of  our  535 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  during  the  10-month  session 
about  to  close. 

HEALTH 

More  legislation  affecting  public  and 
private  health  was  added  to  the  Federal 
statute  books  than  at  any  time  during  our 
Nation's  history.  Leading  this  category 
of  legislation  was  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  (H.R.  6675)  includ- 
ing medicare  or  hospitalization  under  so- 
cial security  for  all  citizens  65  years  of 
age  and  older.  Added  to  this  measure 
before  passage  were  a  variety  of  other 
programs,  including:  First,  a  voluntary 
program  to  provide  medical  care  admin- 
istered by  private  insurance  companies; 
second,  increased  social  security  benefits 
for  older  citizens  as  well  as  widows  and 
dependents;  third,  an  increase  in  social 
security  taxes  to  protect  the  reserve 
funds;  fourth,  a  beeflng-up  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  of  health  care  for  the 
needy  aged  or  eldercare,  and  fifth,  pro- 
visions benefiting  the  blind,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  certain  other  dis- 
abled persons. 

The  Nation's  health  also  was  dealt  with 
In  the  Community  Health  Services  Act 
'S.  510)  providing  matching  funds  for 
local  health  centers,  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (H.R.  2985) 
providing  a  corresponding  service  for  the 
mentally  ill.  Substantial  fimds  were 
voted  for  health  research  facilities 
(H.R.  2984)  and  for  concentrated  re- 
search work  on  diseases  of  the  heart, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  ailments 
(H.R.  3140). 

The  Congress  has  provided  substantial 
funds  to  educate  and  train  medical  prac- 
titioners and  others  preparing  for  careers 
in  the  healing  arts  in  H.R.  3141.  An- 
other new  program  will  result  In  estab- 
lishing and  financing  medical  library  fa- 
cilities  (H.R.   3142),  including  regional 


medical  libraries  to  aid  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  those  whom  it  undertakes  to 
serve. 

Extensive  amendments  to  the  water 
pollution  control  laws  Include  a  new  re- 
quirement for  standards  of  quality  In 
our  major  rivers  and  lakes.  This  repre- 
sents completion  of  a  long-time  cam- 
paign for  reducing  pollution  of  our  Na- 
tion's waters.  A  clean  air  bill  (S.  306) 
is  designed  to  reduce  pollution  from 
automobile  exhausts  as  well  as  other  pol- 
lutants in  our  Nation's  air.  Still  an- 
other new  program  entitled  the  rural 
water  sanitation  amendments  (H.R. 
10232)  is  designed  to  assist  in  providing 
sewage  facilities  in  the  rural  sections  of 
our  Nation. 

Certain  specific  subjects  affecting  our 
Nation's  health  have  also  been  dealt 
with,  including  amendments  to  fm-ther 
control  the  distribution  are  use  of  harm- 
ful di-ugs,  including  the  so-called  pep 
pills  and  goofballs  (H.R.  2).  In  recog- 
nizing the  damaging  consequences  of 
cigarette  smoking,  the  Congress  has  im- 
posed a  requirement  that  all  packages  of 
cigarettes  shall  be  labeled  to  indicate 
that  "cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazard- 
ous to  your  health"  (S.  559) . 

EDUCATION 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation  s  his- 
tory, a  comprehensive  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  has  been  enacted  (H.R.  2362) . 
The  initial  program  of  providing  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  $1.5  billion  is  intended 
to  benefit  public  as  well  as  parochial  and 
private  schools.  This  legislation  also 
covers  our  Nation's  high  schools  \^ith  all 
schools  benefiting  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  which  takes  into  account  the 
fEtmilies  in  the  school  district  with  in- 
comes of  $3,000  or  less  according  to  the 
1960  census. 

The  Higher  Education  Assistance  Act 
(H.R.  9569)  stepped  up  scholarship  and 
loan  fimds  for  students  seeking  a  college 
education.  The  program  of  vocational 
education  also  was  augment  through  en- 
actment of  the  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  (H.R.  7743).  Amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (H:R.  8310)  are  intended  to  educate 
disabled  pei'sons  in  order  to  make  them 
productive  citizens.  Funds  to  provide 
an  additional  building  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  (H.J.  Res.  642)  may  also  be 
xlassified  as  part  of  the  national  educa- 
tion effort. 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation was  the  establishment  of  the  Arts 
and  Cultural  CouncU  (H.R.  4717) .  This 
measure,  which  began  as  a  purely  ad- 
visoi-y  institution,  developed  later  in  the 
session  as  the  National  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Foundation  (H.R.  9460)  which  for 
the  first  time  provides  Federal  subsidies 
for  the  performing  arts.  The  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Is 
authorized  in  H.R.  30  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session. 

TAXES 

One  of  the  session's  first  enactments 
was  the  excise  tax  reduction  bill  (HJl. 
837).  This  resulted  in  the  elimination 
of  excise  taxes  on  automobiles,  cosmetics. 


jewelry,  luggage,  and  other  items  and 
provided  for  the  reduction  and  future 
elimination  of  excise  taxes  on  club  dues. 
telephone,  and  telegraph  messages  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 

Because  the  existing  tax  revenues  do 
not  equal  the  expenditures  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  was  necessary  to  In-  ^ 
crease  again  the  Federal  debt  celling 
( H.R.  8464 ) .  The  public  debt  authoriza- 
tion is  now  at  an  all-time  high  of  $328 
billion. 

A  substantial  improvement  occurred 
in  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
through  the  voluntary  actions  of  private 
business  concerns.  Nevertheless,  the 
advei-se  balance-of-payments  issue  and 
the  continuing  outflow  of  gold  were  the 
main  reasons  given  for  the  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  (H.R.  4750  > 
which  imposes  a  tax  on  foreign  invest- 
ments by  American  concerns. 

The  shortage  of  silver,  coupled  with  a 
threatened  increase  in  the  price  of  silver, 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  silver 
certificates  and  the  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  their  place.  The 
same  conditions  gave  rise  to  passage  of 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  <H.R.  8926 J  as 
a  result  of  which  silver  will  soon  be 
eliminated  from  dimes  and  quarters  and 
reduced  substantially  in  half  dollars. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  there 
were  not  also  some  tax  increases.  The 
boost  in  social  security  taxes  to  defray 
the  increased  benefits  to  recipients- 
Including  ho.spital  care — will  amount  to 
more  than  last  year's  income  tax  cut 
for  many  persons. 

CIVIL    BIGHTS 

Although  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  intended  to  provide  equal  voting 
rights  for  all  citizens,  the  denial  of  vot- 
ing rights  in  many  Southern  States 
brought  a  demand  this  year  for  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation.  Passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  (H.R.  6400)  estab- 
lished an  unprecedented  Federal  control 
of  local  and  State  elections  and  increased 
penalties  against  those  who  deny  equal 
voting  rights  to  all  citizens. 

A  related  ci\il  rights  issue  was  in- 
volved in  the  Mississippi  election  contest 
(H.  Res.  585)  under  which  certain  Mis- 
sissippi citizens  sought  to  unseat  the 
elected  Congressmen  from  Mississippi  on 
the  ground  that  Negroes  had  been  denied 
voting  rights  in  the  1964  elections  at 
which  these  Congressmen  were  elected. 
While  this  action  failed,  a  note  was 
sounded  In  behalf  of  a  fairer  adminis- 
tration of  the  voting  laws  In  future  elec- 
tions in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere. 

IMMIGRATION 

A  new  and  far-reaching  immigration 
law  (H.R.  2580)  was  enacted  which 
scrapped  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  substituted  a  program  which  in- 
cludes a  world  numerical  ceiling  of  290.- 
000  on  immigration  to  this  country.  The 
new  law  will  facilitate  the  reuniting  of 
families  of  American  citizens  and  will 
also  provide  improved  <vportunltles  for 
skilled  and  professionally  trained  per- 
sons to  emigrate  to  this  coimtry. 

POVERTY 

Notwithstanding  Its  deficiencies  and 
the  sharp  criticism  leveled  at  the  politi- 
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cally  ^d  poorly  administered  poverty 
,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  de- 
to  extend  economic  opportunity 
additional   Americans    (H.R.    8283). 
legislation  with  its  multiple  aspects 
s  funds  for  Head  Start  projects 
disadvantaged  children  from  ages 
,  neighborhood  community  proj- 
school  dropouts,  vi^ork   camps 
men  and  women,  and  loan 
programs  to  expand  educa- 
opportunities  of  youngsters  from 
fimilies. 
Congress  also  passed  the  Appa- 
Regional  Development  Act  (S.  3), 
behind  this  enactment  is  that 
cor^structing  highways  and  other  fa- 
prosperity  can   be   brought  to 
■esiding  near  the  abandoned  coal- 
md  in  the  moimtainous  areas  of 
State  region  of  the  East.    The 
is  more  than  $1  billion. 
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years  of  debating  the  subject, 

established  a  new  executive 

departjnent  known  as  the  Department  of 

and  Urban  Development  (H.R. 

This  is  Intended  to  provide  Fed- 

for  cities  comparable  to  the 

which  the  Department  of  Agrl- 

provides    for    rural    America. 

Howevfer,  the  bill  does  little  more  than 

;  a  new  Secretary  in  the  Presi- 
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a  jpropriation  of  $90  million  was 

authorized  under  S.  1588  to  establish  a 

surface  transportation  fa- 

j  long  the  east  coast  intended  to 

that   railroad    trains   can 

ijassenger  transportation  needs  at 

as  great  as  150  miles  per  hour. 

common  knowledge  that  the  high- 

our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 

becoming  increasingly  jammed  with 

autom(  ibile  traflBc.    This  high-speed  rail- 

e  cperiment  is  intended  to  demon- 

the  need  for  increased  railroad 

n  order  to  reduce  traffic  on  the 


to  the  city  of  Washington  is 

to  result  from  passage  of  the 

of  Columbia  Rapid  Transit  Act 

822)  to  provide  a  subway  sys^tem 

-  Metropolitan  Washington. ' 

other  subjects  affecting  agricul- 
;rime,    housing — including    rent 
^s — labor-management   relations, 
civil  service  pay  scales,  and  re- 
benefits  are  among  those  on 
the  Congress  took  action  during 
session.    The  list  is  stagger- 
cost  impredictable.    However, 
to  the  cost  of  this  record  volume 
,  two  things  appear  certain: 
he  cost  Is  boimd  to  exceed  the 
;  and  second,  the  modest  starts 
of  the  programs  are  bound  to 
and  expand  in  future  sessions 
Congress. 


XDDICIAHT    COMMITTIZ 

Man  r  of  the  highly  controversial  and 
most  iiteresting  subjects  of  legislation 
of  the  irst  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
were  onsidered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, upon  which  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress si  irves.  Of  these,  the  voting  right* 
and  im  nlgration  bills,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stituticpal  amendment  relative  to  presi- 


dential succession  and  disability,  are 
among  the  best  known.  In  addition  to 
these  subjects,  the  committee  considered 
close  to  100  bills  effecting  changes  in  our 
Federal  statutes  and  more  than  1,000 
private  bills  involving  claims  against  the 
Government  and  individual  immigration 
cases. 

OP    SPECIAL    INTEREST 

Legislative  activity  affecting  the  12th 
Congressional  District  includes  the  mil- 
itary construction  appropriation  bill 
(H.R.  10323)  providing  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters at  Fort  Sheridan.  Military 
housing  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  at  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center,  as  well  as 
other  improvements  at  both  of  these  im- 
portant bases,  are  also  of  particular  in- 
terest to  12th  District  residents.  Funds 
to  initiate  a  feasibility  study  for  a  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Highland  Park  as  well  as 
initial  steps  for  a  corresponding  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Zion  were  part  of  the 
legislative  work  of  this  session.  Other 
engineering  projects  are  underway  af- 
fecting the  Waukegan  Harbor  as  well  as 
the  Fox  River  and  the  Des  Plaines  River. 

UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

The  huge  legislative  production  of  this 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  in- 
cluded many  measures  which,  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Member,  might  better 
have  been  left  to  State,  local,  and  indi- 
vidual initiative.  The  resistance  to  still 
other  proposals  indicates  that  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress  will  be  fraught 
with  bitter  controversy  and  very  little  in 
the  way  of  new  legislation. 

Still  pending  on  the  agenda  at  the  close 
of  the  session  is  the  proposed  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  a 
proposal  aimed  at  repealing  the  laws  of 
19  States  where  union  shop  clauses  in 
labor-management  contracts  have  been 
outlawed.  In  the  labor-management 
field  proposals  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2,  requiring  payment  of 
doubletime  wages  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  40  or  48  hours  per  week,  and 
reduction  of  the  standard  work  week 
from  40  to  35  hours  per  week  are  in- 
cluded. Measures  to  legalize  secondary 
boycotts  and  to  consolidate  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs  of  the 
50  States  into  one  huge  Federal  program 
were  also  pending  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  highly  emotional  issue  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  remains 
for  the  second  session  of  this  Congress  or 
some  later  Congress  to  decide.  General 
revision  of  the  copyright  laws  is  also  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  House  floor  later. 
Federal  control  of  firearms,  Including 
mail  order  sales  of  rifles  and  pistols,  Is 
a  red-hot  Issue  awaiting  action  next 
year. 

COMMITTEE     INVESTIGATIONS 

These  and  other  proposals  which  may 
not  yet  have  been  introduced  will  receive 
attention  by  the  89th  Congress  when  It 
reconvenes  in  January.  During  the  cur- 
rent recess  many  Members  of  Congress 
will  engage  in  committee  and  commis- 
sion work,  including  Investigations  oc- 
curring in  Washington,  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry  and  abroad.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  includ- 


ing this  member,  will  undertake  investi- 
gations on  pending  narcotics  legislation 
aimed  at  reducing  the  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  helping  to  rehabilitate  narcotics  ad- 
dicts. In  addition,  some  investigations 
of  military  and  civilian  claims  agianst 
the  Government  originating  at  overseas 
bases  will  be  investigated  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

REPUBLICAN   CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  legislative  program,  including  the 
major  bills  which  have  been  outlined 
above,  has  been  prepared  and  carried  out 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  with  its  over- 
whelming influence  in  the  White  House 
and  its  better  than  two-to-one  majori- 
ties in  the  House  and  Senate.  This 
should  not  indicate  that  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  not  contrib- 
uted to  the  final  legislative  results.  In 
many  cases,  as  in  the  voting  rights,  im- 
migration, health  care,  water  pollution, 
education  and  other  measures.  Repub- 
licans have  contributed  substantially  to 
produce  the  final  form  of  these  measures. 
In  the  case  of  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes, 
the  administration  carried  through  on  a 
proposal  which  the  Republicans  initiated 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Numer- 
ous recommendations  of  the  Republi- 
can minority  were  adopted  In  the  final 
form  of  the  immigration  bill,  and  an  es- 
timated three-fourths  of  the  health  care 
proposal  represents  programs  initiated 
or  supported  by  most  Republicans.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  voting  rights  mea- 
sure reflects  Republican  recommenda- 
tions. 

SMOOTH    SAILING 

Bills  such  as  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  the  Community 
Health  Services  Act,  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act,  and 
others  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well  as  the  Senate  unanimously. 
The  fact  is  there  were  very  few  close 
votes.  Even  the  highly  controversial  bill 
creating  a  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development — HR. 
6927 — ^was  passed  in  the  House  with  six 
votes  to  spare.  This  was  the  narrowest 
margin  by  which  any  of  the  bills  passed 
which  are  now  among  oxir  new  laws. 

In  general  the  Johnson  administration 
has  had  smooth  sailing  in  the  House  and 
Senate  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  It  is  the  expectation  of  this 
Member  of  Congress  that,  in  this  respect 
at  least,  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  be  quite  different. 


Commission  on  National  Economic  Goali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  H.R.  11651,  a  bill 
designed  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
National  Economic  Goals.    I  believe  that 
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an  Independent,  bipartisan  commission 
of  this  sort  is  necessary  to  provide  ob- 
jective analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
Nation's  long-term  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  goals,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  this 
measure  their  complete  support. 

I  view  the  next  2  months  as  a  time  for 
reflection  on  our  fundamental  problems 
and  long-range  goals.  And  just  as  the 
Congress  needs  time  for  a  detached  con- 
sideration of  the  trends  of  our  society  so 
too  does  the  country  need  an  Institution 
which  is  bipartisan  and  Independent  of 
the  Government,  whose  function  it  would 
be  to  identify  long-range  economic  goals 
and  recommend  the  means  of  attaining 

them. 

The  Commission  on  National  Economic 
Goals  would  be  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
terms  of  6  years.  I  believe  that  this 
Presidential  appointment,  and  the  relar 
tively  long  term  of  office  would  lend  the 
Commission  stature  and  Independence 
commensurate  with  Its  responsibility, 
and  would  serve  to  attract  the  able  men 
such  a  commission  would  require. 

The  members  of  the  Commission 
would  be  drawn  from  various  segments 
of  our  economy  to  provide  expertise  on 
Issues  of  concern  to  the  Commission. 
Organizations  representing  labor,  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  professional  econo- 
mists, and  universities  would  each  pro- 
vide two  members  of  the  Commission, 
who  would  be  selected,  of  course,  by  the 
President.  The  persons  appointed  from 
each  category  would  be  from  different 
political  parties  to  assure  the  nonpartisan 
quality  of  the  Commission-  The  objec- 
tive of  this  appointment  procedure  Is  to 
provide  a  breadth  of  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic affairs,  not  to  have  each  the  in- 
terests of  each  category  represented,  In 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  appoint  two  Individuals  from  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  I  would  hope  that  these 
men  In  particular  would  be  generalists 
or  humanists  who  would  address  them- 
selves to  the  quality  of  life  In  America 
as  this  relates  to  our  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, they  might  concern  themselves 
vrith  the  availability  of  outlets  for  the 
time  and  talents  of  Individuals  who  may 
have  Increased  leisure  time  due  to  shorter 
workweeks  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Commission  would  have  full  access 
to  pertinent  Government  Information, 
but  would  be  Independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  it  would  not  have  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  defending  or  criticizing 
economic  policies  simply  because  they 
were  formulated  by  those  of  a  given  po- 
litical persuasion,  and  It  would  be  free 
from  the  pressures  and  bureaucracy 
which  plague  the  various  Government 
departments  and  bureavis. 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  commission  to 
Identify  and  periodically  revise  our  eco- 
nomic goals,  and  to  assign  priorities 
among  them.  We  can  all  agree,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  want  to  foster  full  em- 
ployment, an  everexpanding  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  price  stability,  but 
we  face  extremely  difficult  problems  in 
planning  for  the  long  range  attainment 
of  all  three  objectives.   We  can  certainly 


Increase  our  production  by  encouraging 
automation,  but  this  of  coiu^e,  aggra- 
vates our  employment  situation.  And 
many  of  the  measures  designed  to  In- 
crease employment  have  an  inflationary 
effect  which  is  quite  harmful  to  those 
who  are  living  on  pensions.  A  Commis- 
sion on  National  Economic  Goals  wovild 
address  itself  to  these  issues  in  an  effort 
to  define  feasible  goals  with  more  pre- 
cision, and  to  recommend  the  means  of 
maximizing  the  attainment  of  each  of 
these  objectives. 

The  Commission  would  submit  an  an- 
nual report,  which  would  supplement  the 
shorter-term  v/ork  of  the  President's 
Covmcil  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  would  stim- 
ulate constructive  thought  from  all 
quarters  interested  in  strengtheiilng  the 
U.S.  economy.  In  performing  its  work, 
this  commission  would  give  us  all  a  clear- 
er picture  of  where  we  are  going  and 
how  best  to  get  there,  which  will  cer- 
tainly add  strength  of  purpose  and  con- 
fidence to  our  economy. 


The  Second  Russian  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

cxr  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  John  D. 
Yeck,  a  businessman  with  a  unique 
knack  for  insight  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  business  and  marketing  problems. 
Along  with  his  brother,  William,  they 
own  a  nationally  known  direct  mail  or- 
ganization— Graphic  Service — and  an 
advertising  and  marketing  Eigency  for 
manufacturers — Yeck  &  Yeck. 

Mr.  Yeck  is  also  an  author  and,  among 
other  books  and  articles.  McGraw-Hill 
has  recently  published  his  book  entitled, 
"How  To  Get  Profitable  Ideas,"  designed 
lor  creative  problem  solving  which  has 
meet  with  unusual  success. 

Mr.  Yeck  has  been  connected  with  the 
Dayton  Council  on  World  Affairs  since 
its  founding  in  1946  and  Is  currently 
sei'ving  as  its  chairman. 

In  1964,  he  visited  Europe  to  study 
marketing  trends  In  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  After  his  trip  he  become 
very  alert  to  all  the  economic  news  frotn 
Russia.  This  led  to  a  recent  speech  he 
made  before  the  Dayton  Discussion  Club 
on  his  description  of  "Russia's  Second 
Revolution,"  a  concept  and  prediction 
that  Is  being  strengthened  almost  dally 
by  reports  of  new  developments  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Yeck's  remarks  and  I  sub- 
mit them  for  the  Record  : 

The  Second  Russian  Revolution 

First  I  want  to  warn  you  that  this  talk  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics — but  rather  with 
economics. 

Russia's  first  revolution.  In  1918,  was  b6th 
political  and  economic. 

The  economic  revolution  of  1918 — the  part 


I'm    talking   about — Is   over.     Finished.     It 
failed,  miserably. 

The  second  Rvisslan  economic  revolution 
Is  Just  getting  underway.  It's  even  more 
lmp>ortant  to  us  than  the  first  one  because 
this  time  It  Is  right — economicaUy  right — 
Instead  of  wrong. 

This  means  that  Russia,  which  became  a 
big,  strong  world  power  when  she  was  eco- 
nomically wrong,  wUl  become  tremendously 
powerful  If  this  revolution  succeeds. 

Don't  kid  yourself  that  a  change  in  her 
economic  system  will  automatically  make 
Russia  a  friend  of  ours,  though  she  may 
become  one  for  other  reasons.  Internation- 
ally, friends  come  and  go  •  •  •  England, 
Germany.  Japan,  Italy,  China,  Russia  •  •  • 
almost  all  the  big  powers  have  been  our 
friends  at  one  time  and  enemies  at  another. 
However,  If  a  friend  10  years  from  now 
Russia  could  be  a  powerful  friend;  if  an 
enemy,  she'll  be  a  powerful,  strong,  deadly 
enemy — the  most  formidable  we've  ever 
faced. 

If  her  second  revolution  succeeds. 
Now,  I'm  no  expert  on  Russia.    Why  should 
I  talk  about  her,  when  I  may  not  tell  you 
a  thing  you  don't  already  know? 
I  have  two  reasons. 

First,  through  long  association  with  the 
Council  on  World  Affairs  I've  become  com- 
pletely convinced  that  In  the  end  U.S.  voters 
actually  make  final  decisions  on  UJS.  foreign 
policy — so  we  have  a  responsibility  to  think 
about  and  discuss  world  affairs  occasionally 
In  order  to  make  better  decisions. 

Second.  I  visited  Europe  In  the  spring  of 
1964  to  study  marketing  In  the  European 
Common  Market  and  a  couple  of  things  that 
happened  on  the  trip  sensitized  me  to  certain 
aspects  of  communism.  Of  course,  these 
things  didn't  sensitize  you,  bo  some  of  the 
things  we've  both  read  recently  may  strike 
us  differently. 

On  this  trip  I  saw  and  touched  and  felt 
the  Berlin  WaU  and  found  out  I  hadn't 
known  what  It  was  at  all. 

I  knew  neither  exactly  what  It  looked 
like  nor  exactly  what  It  was.  I  thought  it 
was  a  plain  old  wall  that  acted  as  a  dividing 
line. 

Subconsciously,  I  guess.  I  thought  It  re- 
stricted my  freedom  In  BerlltL  I  suppose  I 
got  that  Idea  In  the  back  of  my  head  when 
the  Communists  first  rolled  out  the  barbed 
vAie  tn  1961.  There  was  a  big  commotion 
then  over  whether  or  not  Americans  could 
cross  It  without  special  permission. 

Of  course,  that  was  Just  so  much  window 
dressing  to  establish  the  right  to  biUld  the 
wall.  The  wall's  not  there  to  keep  us  oul. 
but  to  keep  the  East  Germans  In.  Their 
communistic  economy  had  absolutely  failed. 
All  their  best  people  were  running  away  as 
fast  as  they  could.  They  finally  had  to  make 
Eastern  Europe  one  huge  concentration 
camp  and  shoot  people  to  keep  them  from 
running  away. 

I  knew  that,  mentally,  before  I  saw  tlie 
\Fall — but  things  you  hear  second-hand  are 
never  completely  safe  and  I  suppose  I  al- 
ways have  a  mental  reservation  tbat  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  any  question. 

Well,  there's  only  one  side  to  the  wall. 
That  was  obvious  to  the  West  Berllnera 
even  before  It  went  up.  "They  had  to  do  it." 
the  West  Berliner  says.  "We  dont  like  It 
but  we  certainly  understand  the  reason.  East 
Germany  was  bleeding  to  death  through 
Berlin.    The  wall  is  a  tourniquet." 

When  you  stand  above  the  wall  In  West 
Berlin  and  look  down  on  it,  or  go  Into  East 
Berlin  and  look  back,  you  see  that  It  Isn't  a 
two-dlmenslon  wall  at  all.  It  has  "width," 
too.  One  wall  you  see  from  the  West,  usually 
a  brick  or  stone  wall  with  barbed  wire  on 
top.  But  another  fence,  many  feet  to  the 
east,  and  a  cleared  strip  of  "no  man's  land- 
between  completes  the  wall  when^you  see  it 
from  above  or  from  East  Berlin. 
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Toi  cross  the  wall  without  trouble.  In 
fact,  at  Check  Point  Charley  the  Commu- 
nist's sign  says  "Welcome  to  Berlin  •  •  • 
guide  I.  llmouslnee  •  •  •  are  available.  All 
currencies  accepted.**  You  can  roam  East 
at  will,  but  the  East  Berliner  stays  on 
of  the  fence  or  risks  a  bullet  tn 
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ill  of  the  arguments  about  American 

Conununlst  values  may  seem  a  bit  in- 

untll  you  see  the  wall. 

they  all  collapse,  completely,  in  the 

this  total  admission  of  total  failure. 

watches  the  politics  of  a  country. 

irant  to  know  who's  running  the  show, 

aslly  he  gets  his  way;  what  he  does 

lis  army. 

what  counts   for   a   country   In  the 
1  un  is:  How  well  the  people  live. 

wars  are  for  economic  control;   for 

gain, 
revolutions  have  to  do  with  the  stom- 
the  pocketbook. 
first   Russian   Revolution  really  and 
developed   in   the   hope   that   workers 
eat  and  live  better  •  •  •  and  it  seemed 
to  Bolsheviks  that  workers  would 
better  under  socialism  than  under  the 
The  czars  certainly  hadnt  managed 
well,  and  Lenin  promised  quick  suc- 
"Managers,"    said    Lenin,    "a    worker 
14am  to  be  a  Minister  in  3  days."     So 
all  the  managers  and  put  in  the  street 
as  managers.     Then  he  set  up  his 
efconomic  system, 
ras  wrong  on  both  counts. 
of  the  key  economic  characteristics 
's  economic  system  were:  state-con- 
central  planning,   for  more  efiQcient 
;  to  get  rid  of  waste;  elimination 
,  tn  order  to  keep  any  one  person 
making   money   on    the   work   of    an- 
Thls,    he   presumed,   would   "spread 
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Witb  more  efficient  production,  less  waste 

personal  profit,  workers  would  ob- 

produce  enough  wealth  to  provide 

support  of  a  decent  life  for  everyone, 

and  nonworkers  alike.     Soon,  said 

Russia   would   reach    the   ultimate: 

each  according  to  his  ability;  to  each 

to  his  need." 

goals.    And  they  aren't  restrlct- 
■lussians.     You  hear  them  arovrnd  here. 
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theory  sounds  great.  There's  only  one 
tiouble  with  It:  It  simply  won't  work. 
Hiarles  Kettering  once  said,  "The  only 
differ!  nee  between  theory  and  practice  la 
that  n  practice  you  can't  leave  anything 
out. 

And,  becaxise  their  economic  system  leaves 
a  few  things  out,  and  simply  doesn't  work, 
the  Involution  of  1918  failed  completely 
in  Its  major  objective — a  worker's  paradise. 

It  cept  the  workers,  you  xinderstand — ■ 
there'  i  no  unemployment  in  a  dictator- 
ship- but  It  missed  out  on  the  paradise  ex- 
cept 1  laybe  tor  a  few  party  leaders. 

Pin  aiy  It  had  to  become  a  concentration 
camp  Just  to  keep  from  "bleeding  to 
death 

Luc  tlly,  for  them,  the  Communist  Party 
leadei  s  had  takeu  the  precaution  to  keep  all 
the  g  ins,  so  even  when  the  wall  went  up, 
and  1  be.  economic  revolution  was  finished, 
they  '  rere  still  in  political  control. 

Thl  I  gave  them  a  chance  to  try  again. 

So  they've  "revolved"  economically  for 
the  se  [xind  time  •  •  •  and  they  swung  180*. 

No\ '  if  I  hadnt  been  in  Europe  on  a  mar- 
ketlni  trip,  I  would  have  missed  the  second 
sensH  ;zlng  experience. 


In  one  of  the  London  meetings  an  editor 
of  Business  Europe,  a  Swiss  publication, 
casually  referred  to  the  street  address  of 
Russia's  advertising   s^ncy. 

I  thought  It  was  a  Joke — a  Swiss  name 
for  propaganda,  maybe.  So  I  copied  down 
the  address  and  wrote  the  agency. 

Turned  out  it's  for  real.  The  Russians  are 
using  real  advertising.  They're  Interested 
in  learning  more  about  how  we  do  It,  too.^ 

Heaven  help  Karl  Marx.  Maybe  those 
long  lines  on  Red  Square  are  to  watch  Lenin 
turning   In   his    grave.     Advertising. 

In  Bob  Benchley's  story,  "After  the  Steppe 
Cat.  What?"  he  speculates  on  one's  reac- 
tion to  seeing  a  termite  with  a  bit  of  steel 
tn  its  Jaw.  A  harbinger  of  considerable 
change. 

■'Veil,  you  don't  Just  have  advertising  right 
In  the  middle  of  Lenin-type  central  plan- 
ning •  •  •  for  the  very  first  rule  of  success- 
fill  salesmen  (and  advertisLng  ts  Just  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  salesman)  is  "Find  out 
what  people  want  and  show  them  how  yotu- 
brand  can  help  them  it  it."  In  Russia  the 
only  brand  is  the  Central  Committee. 

With  State  planning  and  no  profit  the  rule 
for  business,  who  could  use  advertising?  Yet 
there  it  was. 

This  had  to  have  significance. 

And,  of  course,  as  it  turned  out.  it  did. 

It's  Just  one  symptom  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  substantially  better  economic 
system,  now  being  rapidly  introduced  in 
Russia. 

And  let's  not  can  It  capitalism.  In  fact, 
we  shouldn't  use  the  words  "communism" 
and  "aclptalism"  any  more,  simply  because 
those  words  stand  for  systems  that  don't 
really  exist  anjrwhere  today. 

Advertising  is  a  symptom  of  a  mnrket- 
orlented,  profit-motivated  economic  system. 
Without  such  a  system.  It  has  no  reason  to 
exist. 

As  I  began  to  realize  this,  after  the  trip,  I 
became  very  alert  to  all  the  economic  news 
from  Russia. 

About  6  months  later,  around  October.  I 
began  to  see  other  signs.  (Not  Khrushchev's 
retirement.  I'm  talking  economics,  not  poll- 
tics,  although  Khrushchev  was  the  last  of 
the  street-flghter  managers  and  Kosygin  Is 
a  professional  economist.) 

You've  been  reading  the  papers  and  the 
magazines,  too,  so  you  probably  know  by  now 
what  has  caused  this. 

Russia's  economic  production  wasn't  a 
complete  flop — obviously. 

Where  central  planning  worked  fairly  well 
and  patriotism  or  medals  acted  as  the  Incen- 
tive or  motivation — as  in  Ol3mnplc  teams  or 
building  an  army  or  on  space  flights — and 
where  they've  used  special  Incentives,  as  in 
special  payments  or  living  conditions  to  sci- 
entists, they've  done  very  well,  thank  you. 

But  In  everyday  things,  involving  plain 
people  and  no  patriotic  Incentive,  they've 
been  lousy. 

While  they  managed  to  produce  quite  a 
volume  of  consumer  goods  through  cen- 
trally planned  production  quotas  and  severe 
penalties  for  not  meeting  them,  their  pro- 
duction per  worker  was  low  and  most  of 
the  goods  produced  were  so  poorly  made  that 
people  bought  only  what  they  absolutely 
needed,  and  unbought,  shoddy  merchandise 
piled  up.     No  wonder. 

Remember:  When  prices  and  standards  are 
set  by  central  planers,  there's  no  incentive 
to  do  good  work.  Bread  costs  the  same 
whether  It's  good  or  bad,  fresh  or  stale.  With 
no  extra  reward  for  extra  effort,  everything 
becomes  equal  •   •   •  equally  bad. 

You  didn't  have  to  visit  Russia  to  know 
this.     Evidence  has  been  printed  everywhere. 


*  Recent  stories  have  made  the  existence  of 
Moscow's  ad  agency  a  well-known  phenome- 
non, but  In  early  1964  It  was  almost  unbe- 
lievable. 

m 


Here  are  Just  a  few  bits  of  the  news  I 
noticed  along  that  line — United  Press  story, 
February  2,  1965: 

"Comrade  Nikolai  Andreyanov  vented  his 
wrath  In  a  letter  to  the  newspaper,  Trud 
(Labor) : 

"  'I  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  produced  by  the 
shoe  factory  In  our  town.  Unfortunately,  the 
heel  of  one  shoe  fell  off.  Five  times  I  took 
the  shoe  back  to  the  factory,  but  the  heel  Just 
kept  falling  off.  I  bought  shoes  from  an- 
other factory  and  they  were  no  better. 

"  'Shame  on  you.  comrade  shoemakers,  for 
turning  out  such  work.'  " 

Time,  February  12,  1965,  pages  24  and  25: 

"Since  factory  output  goals  are  either  laid 
down  in  weight  or  quota  by  the  planners, 
a  knitwear  plant  ordered  to  produce  80.000 
caps  and  sweaters  naturally  produced  only 
caps;  they  were  smaller  and  thus  cheaper 
and  quicker  to  make. 

"Taxi  drivers  were  put  on  a  bonus  system 
based  on  mileage,  and  soon  the  Moscow  sub- 
urbs were  full  of  empty  taxis  barreling  down 
the  boulevards  to  fatten  their  bonuses. 

"Machine  builders  used  8-lnch  plates  when 
4-inch  plates  would  easily  have  done  the  Job. 
'We  make  the  heaviest  machines  in  the 
world,'  sighed  Niklta  Khruschev.  His  choice 
complaint,  however,  had  to  do  with  a  Moscow 
chandelier  factory:  the  more  tons  of  chan- 
deliers the  plant  produced,  the  more  workers 
earned  in  bonuses.  The  chandeliers  grew 
heavier  and  heavier,  until  they  started  pull- 
ing ceilings  down. 

"An  Incredible  $3  billion  worth  of  unsal- 
able Junk  as  accumulated  in  Soviet  inven- 
tories." 

Hal  Higdon,  Kiwanls  magazine.  May  1965, 
page  23 : 

"The  number  of  Soviet  workers  doing  re- 
pair work  on  machine  tools  Is  three  and  a 
half  times  as  great  as  those  producing  new 
ones. 

"Nearly  60  percent  of  television  sets  sold 
recently  In  Russia  failed  during  the  first  8 
months." 

NBC:  Huntley-Brlnkley  Report,  November 
4, 1964: 

"The  manager  of  GUM  department  store 
was  quoted  In  the  press  recently  saying  that 
Just  In  recent  weeks  20,000  pairs  of  shoes 
bought  at  his  store  had  been  returned  by 
dissatisfied  customers.  The  fact  that  GUM 
took  them  back  is  remarkable,  but  the  real 
story  Is  that  many  Soviet  products  are  of 
such  poor  quality  that  nobody  will  buy  them. 
They  keep  coming  onto  the  market  because 
the  system  always  has  been  run  by  pro- 
duction orders  from  some  genius  at  a  desk  in 
the  Planning  Ministry.  So  many  thousand 
pink  ladles'  hats,  style  495,  size  6.  Some- 
times they  struck  it  lucky  and  the  product 
was  a  success.  All  the  ladies  loved  the  hats, 
scrambled  to  buy  them,  wore  them  proudly, 
and  the  system  looked  great.  But  if  the 
product  was  a  dud  they  never  knew  It  until 
It  was  too  late.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
stop  the  outpouring  of  unsaleable  merchan- 
dise from  the  factories  because  the  plan  says 
produce  and  overproduce." 

Business  Week,  October  31,  1964,  page  107: 

"Last  year,  Russia  produced  only  911,000 
refrigerators,  fewer  than  200,000  passenger 
cars,  and  few,  If  any,  room  air  conditioners, 
dishwashers,  or  automatic  washers  and 
dryers. 

"By  1961,  planning  errors  had  almost  made 
a  shambles  of  Russia's  giant  capital  con- 
struction program.  More  than  100,000  un- 
finished construction  projects  were  scattered 
around  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Kremlin 
had  to  call  a  halt  while  it  drew  up  a  revised 
plan." 

Page  102:  "The  reason  Is  this:  If  consum- 
ers have  the  chance,  they  will  be  impredict- 
able.  Once  they  are  supplied  with  more 
than  their  basic  needs  and  given  a  degree  of 
choice,  consumers  will  make  central  plan- 
ning harzardous  at  best,  disastrous  at  worst. 
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The  Soviets  hit  this  critical  stage  in  the  late 

Page  98:  "Everyone  understands  the  prob- 
lem' According  to  one  estimate  by  a  leading 
Soviet  mathematician,  50  percent  of  the 
country's  potential  Industrial  output  Is  being 
wasted  by  Inefficiencies  In  planning  and  ad- 
ministration." 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  May  3,  1965: 
"The  Conununlst  systeni  in  most  of  the 
eastern  European  nations  is  falling  apart. 
There  still  Is  dictatorship  but  the  totalitar- 
ian state  is  gone  and  communism  as  an  ideol- 
ogy Is  dead  in  all  satellites  except  Bulgaria." 
In  sum.  central  planning  for  business  and 
industry  Just  wouldn't  work.  The  Russians, 
being  human,  followed  their  own  self-inter- 
est and  did  things  the  easiest,  rather  than 
the  best,  way.  And,  as  always  when  central 
planners  have  to  defend  themselves,  for  a 
long  time  they  managed  to  use  figtu-es  to 
cover  the  faults. 

Finally  in  1962  (a  year  after  the  Berlin 
wall  spilled  the  beans,  and  Conununlst 
leadership,  staring  economic  defeat  In  the 
face,  became  willing  to  listen  to  anyone) 
up  popped  a  Rvisslan  liberal  named  Liber- 
man.  (You  must  remember  that,  In  Rus- 
sia, a  Uberal  \a  against  central  planning.) 
A  professor. 

He  proposed  a  diabolical.  Ingenious  new 
Soviet  scheme,  the  Llberman  plan. 

He  called  It  "The  plan,  profits,  and  bo- 
nuses" (pretty  nervy  :.-lght  there)  and  thia 
was  the  idea : 

Llberman  said  the  public  knows  what  the 
public  wants.  Let  each  factory  develop  its 
own  production  targets,  product  designs,  and 
selling  techniques  (fancy  words  tor  Indi- 
vidual and  company  initiative)  based  on 
what  it  thinks  the  public  will  buy  (West- 
erners would  call  this,  "the  economy  of  the 
marketplace") . 

The  reward  Is  profits  for  the  factories  and 
bonuses  for  the  workers  when  they  make 
goods  that  sell,  and  only  when  they  sell, 
rather  than  on  what  some  central  planner 
directed  factories  to  make  and  people  to  buy. 
(That's  individual  responsibiUty  and  oppor- 
tunity.) 

If  this  sounds  like  something  that's  been 
going  on  tn  the  United  States  for  a  long 
time — a  market-oriented,  profit-motivated, 
economic  systeni,  guided  by  decentralized 
individual  decisions,  that's  not  remarkable. 
It  is. 

Llberman  had  visited  the  West.  He  knew 
this  would  work.  And  Khrushchev  had  been 
In  the  West — he  could  see  how  well  it  worked. 
Lenin  had  said,  "We'll  even  learn,  if  neces- 
sary, from  the  capitalists,"  and  it  sure  was 
necessary,  so  they  decided  to  try  it  out.  In 
the  spring  of  1964,  just  before  I  heard  about 
that  newborn  advertising  agency,  they  l»- 
gan  to  take  steps. 

After  2  years  of  kicking  Liberman's  ideas 
around,  while  things  got  worse  and  worse, 
Khmshchev  held  his  breath  and  gave  Llber- 
man the  green  light  to  try  his  plan  In  the 
garment  Industry — men's  suits.  Let's  quote 
again  from  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  report.  Just 
6  months  later — NBC:  Huntley-Brlnkley  Re- 
port, November  4,  1964:  "The  pioneer  tn  the 
new  profit  system  has  been  the  suit  factory. 
Bolshevichka.  No  more  directives  from  the 
genius  In  the  planning  committee.  Bol- 
shevichka fills  orders  from  retail  stores  like 
GUM.  That's  all.  But  it's  never  been  done 
before.  The  stores  order  what  they  think 
their  customers  want.  Bolshevichka  pro- 
duces it.  The  order  is  delivered  to  the  store 
and  the  customers  either  buy  It  or  they  don't. 
If  the  merchandise  doesn't  move,  the  order 
Is  cut  or  rescinded.  Bolshevichka  changes 
the  model,  cute  the  price,  or  does  what  any 
producer  would  do  once  he  recognizes  that 
he  depends  on  customers  and  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  right.  Since  the  new  system  began, 
not  a  single  Bolshevichka  suit  has  had  to  go 
Into  storage.  Production  is  up.  Profits  are 
up.    Which  means  more  money  for  the  work- 


ers. Such  success  depends  entirely  on  cus- 
tomer acceptance  of  their  product,  so  the 
Bolshevichka  workers  have  a  basic  profit  in- 
centive to  satisfy  the  customers'  demand  for 
quality." 

Incidentally — and  this  is  important — ^thls 
didn't  work  at  first  because  the  clothing  fac- 
tory couldn't  get  satisfactory  cloth  from  its 
suppliers,  so  Khrushchev  pushed  the  new 
method  onto  them,  too.  There's  no  stop- 
tng  this,  you  see.  And  if  Professor  Llber- 
man has  his  way,  substantially  all  of  the 
Russian  economy  will  be  based  solely  on 
profits,  determined  on  the  basis  of  goods 
actually  sold  at  retail.  The  single  best  indi- 
cator of  a  firm's  performance  will  be  per- 
cent of  profits  on  invested  capital.  (Sound 
familiar?) 

Well,  Llberman  la  getting  his  way— fast. 
In  the  months  since  then,  with  the  econo- 
mist Kosygln  as  Premier,  the  new  scheme 
has  been  spreading  rapidly.  And,  of  covuse, 
we  know  that  factory  profits  increase  when 
customers  are  satisfied — through  better 
service,  quality,  or  price.  So  using  profits  to 
measure  success  in  Russia  will  gradually  im- 
prove the  quality  of  all  their  production.  In 
some  fields  this  won't  take  long  at  all. 

In  that  clothing  factory,  for  example, 
bonus  payments  doubled  in  2  months  as  the 
quality  and  profits  improved.  In  6  months, 
the  plant  was  running  at  full  capacity  as 
more  and  more  customers  wanted  the  Bol- 
shevichka brand  name  in  their  suits.  Ob- 
viously, they  needed  some  competition.  So, 
by  January  1, 1965, 400  more  apparel  factories 
had  been  switched  to  the  profit  system. 

Since  then,  papers,  magazines,  and  TV 
have  been  full  of  reports  about  the  new  Rus- 
sian revolution.  Let's  pick  up  a  few  ex- 
cerpts. 

Ttme,  February  12,  1965.  pages  23,  25.  28, 

29: 

"Russia's  growing  community  of  prag- 
matic, highly  professional  economists  and 
engineers  xmderstands  very  clearly  what  has 
happened,  and  is  sure  that  It  has  the  cure- 
even  if  much  of  it  has  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  capitalists.  One  editor  proposed  aboli- 
tion of  Russia's  50-percent  consvuner  goods 
tax,  argued  that  all  Soviet  revenues  could 
be  derived  from  a  profits  tax,  once  profit 
was  made  the  universal  indicator, 

"The  manager  of  a  giant  construction 
complex  even  went  so  far  as  to  use  the 
phrase  'supply  and  demand'  in  pleading  for 
a  free-wheeling  open  market  for  consumer 
goods,  admitting  that  it  would  necessitate 
major  reliance  on  that  old  capitalist  tech- 
nique of  market  research  by  firms. 

"Last  month  a  Moscow  economist  proposed 
that  the  profit  motive  even  be  extended  to 
agriculture. 

"Izvestla  recently  lamented  that  while  the 
United  States  has  50  university-level  busi- 
ness-management schools,  Russia  has  none. 
"Llberman — When  asked  If  he  tries  to 
Inculcate  his  students  with  notions  of 
profitability,  he  smiles  and  says,  "Yes,  but 
very  carefully:  I  say  that  It  Is  my  opinion, 
but  there  are  many  objections.  I  explain 
them  all,  and  the  students  draw  their  own 
conclusions.'  " 

Business  Week,  October  31,  1964,  page  99: 
"Prices  will  be  set  by  producers  and  re- 
tailers— not  planners.  Under  the  old  system 
it  took  6  to  12  months  and  the  approval  of 
nine  different  agencies  to  set  a  price  on  a 
new  product. 

"Employment  will  be  determined  by  man- 
agers who  can  expand  or  contract  their  labor 
force  freely.  Wages  will  probably  still  be  set 
by  the  state,  but  plant  directors  will  be 
allowed  to  Increase  wages  up  to  50  percent, 
out  of  profits,  for  good  worker  performance^^' 
Page  100: 

"There  are  risks  as  well  as  potential  gains 
In  the  Soviet  experiment.  Healthy  competi- 
tion win  no  doubt  increase  among  factories 
for  retail  customers  and  among  both  fac- 
tories and  retailers  for  the  consumer.    With 


competition  will  oome  a  buildup  of  the  mar- 
keting efforts  that  are  already  well  under- 
way. 

"For  the  Russians,  marketing  expenditures 
are  not  such  an  easy  pill  to  swallow;  such 
'wastes'  were  once  considered  among  the  mis- 
fortunes reserved  for  capitalism.    It  now  ap- 
pears  that   they   are   essential   to  any  mass 
production-mass  consumption  economy." 
Associated  Press,  March  27,  1965: 
"  'The  biggest  task  now,'  said  first  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev,  'Is  to  •  •   •  make  a  wider  use 
of  economic  and  moral  Incentives  in  all  sec- 
tions of  production  on  collective  and  state 
farms,  which  should  be  allowed  greater  inde- 
pendence In  their  economic  activities.'  " 
Newsweek,  February  18, 1965; 
"For  Muscovites,  long  accustomed  to  only 
the  meagerest  selection  of  fresh  produce  in 
winter,  the  abundance  available  at  the  Cen- 
tral Peasant  Market  last  week  was  a  strange 
sight. 

"One  peasant  who  arrived  in  Moscow  last 
week  told  Newsweek  correspondent  Robert 
Korengold  that  he  had  traveled  2  days  and 
2  nights  from  Baku,  2,200  miles  away,  and 
had  laid  out  $24.42  for  his  train  ticket.  But 
he  added,  he  expected  to  clear  about  $333  on 
the  load  of  pears  that  he  had  brought  with 
him.  When  a  woman  shopper  exclaimed 
that  5  rubles  ($5.55)  was  far  too  much  to  pay 
for  a  kilo  of  pears,  the  man  from  Baku  re- 
torted: "It's  5  rubles,  lady,  because  you  can't 
get  things  like  that  here  In  winter." 

"Behind  this  new  march  on  Moscow  lies 
a  decision  by  the  new  team  in  the  Kremlin. 
They  have  ruled  that  a  peasant  no  longer 
needs  written  permission  to  bring  his  wares 
to  Moscow.  In  keeping  with  their  tendency 
to  favor  economic  policies  that  work  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  coincide  with  Marx- 
ist dogma,  Russia's  new  rulers  are  apparently 
willing  to  tolerate  an  expanded  private  trade 
In  food. 

"As  for  the  Moscow  housewife,  she's  ap- 
parently delighted  with  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  now  available.  Said  one  Muscov- 
ite shopper:  'Maybe  If  this  system  works  and 
the  i>easants  keep  producing,  we  wiU  have 
BO  much  that  the  prices  will  go  down.' " 
New  York  "Hmes,  March  28,  1965 : 
"Last  December  9,  Premier  Kosygin  casual- 
ly announced,  as  though  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  'We  shall  proceed 
toward  planning  on  the  basis  of  orders 
placed  by  consumers  In  all  branches  of  the 
national  economy.' " 

Central  planning  also  Involved  a  lot  of 
change  of  plant  managers  who  were  moved 
around  like  civil  servants  during  a  reduc- 
tion in  force.  The  "first  in  Une"  got 'the 
Job  regardless  of  training  or  ability.  Now 
they  are  throwing  that  out.  Merit  will  be 
the  basis  for  promotion,  they  say. 

You  can  see  how  far  things  have  gone 
when  you  realize  that  profits  can  now  In- 
crease "bonuses"  of  workers  by  40  percent 
and  of  managers  by  50  percent,  automati- 
cally, and  the  workers'  bonuses  can  be  "ad- 
Justed"  by  management.  "Supply  and 
demand,  market  research,  business  schools, 
free  prices,  hire  and  fire  authority,  arbitrary 
bonuses  out  of  profits,  merit  promotions, 
competition,  marketing  efforts,  economic 
policies  that  work."  When  you  gather  all 
those  words  together  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  be- 
gins to  take  shape. 

So  remember,  when  you  read  in  the  papers 
about  another  way  In  which  the  Soviets  are 
"copying"  the  West,  they  aren't  exactly.  This 
Is  no  longer  reluctant  "copying"  of  isolated 
Intances,  they  are  simply  following  and 
expanding — rapidly — their  new  way  of  life. 
Now,  I  could  go  on.  There  are  more  and 
more  examples. 

But  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag.     The  Rus- 
sians have  discovered  our  secret  weapon. 
No  kidding. 

So  they've  revolted  again.     This  time  it 
will  work. 
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Progr^  doesn't  require  private  ownership 
of  production,  anyway.    Freedom 
not  progress. 

doesn't  know  the  difference  be- 

state  taking  half  the   profits  in 

giving  half  the  profits  in  bonuses, 

as  management  is  being  measiired 

on  investment. 

that's  free  to  make  a  legiti- 
Is  the  key.    Ansco  film  kept  very 
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men  In  office.    Next  thing  fOT 
to   invent  is   the   Installment 
cbsumer  credit — and   that  won't  be 


tley 
k  «p>s 
Rus  iians 


Russians  aren't  "copying"  bits  and 

f    "Western    methods"    any    more. 

see  In  the  papers  is  not  evidence  of 

imitation  but  of  the   growth   of 


their  own  new  total  system.     There's  a  sub- 
tle and  Important  difference. 

The  satellites  are  in  on  this.  too.  Pact  is, 
some  of  them  are  way  ahead. 

Czechoslovakia  has  decentralized  authority 
and  has  shifted  from  plan- fulfillment  to 
profits  as  a  measure  of  managerial  success. 
They  call  it  "gross  value  realize,"  but  as  one 
Czech  interviewed  on  TV  recently  said.  "What 
counts  is  whether  you  sell  the  stuff  and  can 
do  it  at  a  profit." 

Hungary  has  profit  sharing  and — hang  on 
to  yoiu"  hats — the  paj-mcnt  of  interest  on 
capital.     The  prime  rate  is  5  percent. 

There's  another  bit  of  termite-steel.  In- 
terest is  even  worse  than  advertising  to 
Marxists.     Better  keep  your  eye  on  Hungary. 

Or  Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia,  it  turns  out,  has  been  on  the 
profit  system  for  quite  awhile.  In  fact,  they 
have  actual  stockholders,  although  only  the 
workers  themselves  own  the  stock  in  the 
factory.  Nevertheless,  they've  gone  so  far 
that  a  factory  can  go  broke  and  all  the  man- 
agement people  lose  their  Jobs  if  they  fail  to 
make  a  profit. 

That's  Incentive. 

And  things  are  rapidly  getting  worse  for 
Marx  and  Lenin. 

By  now.  according  to  reports  from  a  mem- 
ber of  a  recent  trade  mission.  85  percent  of 
all  arable  land  In  Yugoslavia  is  back  in  pri- 
vate hands  and  any  business  employing  five 
or  fewer  people  can  be  privately  owned. 

There's  no  Income  tax  on  the  first  million 
dinars,  with  a  50-percent  maximum  tax. 

They  still  call  that  "communism"  in  Yugo- 
slavia.   What  would  you  call  it? 

Even  East  Germany  Is  talking  about  It. 
Brand-name  advertisements  are  appearing 
on  the  billboard  kiosks  here  and  there. 

And  you  know  how  industrious  the  Ger- 
mans are.  If  they  are  allowed  to  be  effective, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  be. 

If  they  eat  well  and  have  choices — as  you 
always  do  m  a  market-oriented,  profit-moti- 
vated economy — then  many  won't  be  so  des- 
perate to  leave  East  Germany.  Business- 
men, salesmen,  marketing  men  and  advertis- 
ing men  will  pop  up  everywhere. 

When  that  happens — for  better  or  worse — 
the  wall  win  come  tumbling  down. 

Obviously,  this  tremendous  180°  change  In 
Uhe   Soviet  economic  system  calls  for  a  re- 
dKamlnation    (not  necessarily  a  change  but 
a  reexamination )  of  our  attitudes  and  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

I  warned  you  at  the  beginning  that  I  was 
not  going  to  assume  that  this  change  In  eco- 
nomic theory  would  make  Riissia  a  bosom 
pal  of  the  United  States.  Neither  can  I  as- 
sume that  it  will  make  her  more  of  an  enemy. 
But  In  a  way,  the  question  of  what  to  do 
about  Russia's  coming  economic  might  Is 
more  perplexing  than  the  what  to  do  about 
the  Chinese  bomb  •  •  •  because  we  know  the 
bomb  is  evil  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and 
we  can't  be  sure  whether  Russia  will  use  the 
atomic  power  of  profits  as  a  friend  or  as 
a  foe. 

Of  course,  some  folks  say  that  we've  been 
drifting  toward  Government  control,  cen- 
tral planning,  and  deprofitlng  of  American 
business  and  Government  support  of  non- 
productive nonworkers  to  the  point  where  it 
won't  be  long  vmtll  we  cross  systems  with 
Russia  and  change  sides.  Wouldn't  that  be 
something.    And  It  could  happen. 

Certainly,  we've  Just  about  wiped  out  pro- 
duction incentive  pay  only  to  fijid  Russia 
thriving  on  it.  Would  our  unions  accept  a 
40  percent  "you  get  it  only  If  your  produc- 
tion sells"  bonus  and  "management  discre- 
tion"? 

And,  honest  now,  that  Czech  on  TV  said, 
"We  in  Czechoslovakia  now  believe  (get  this) 
that  "what  is  good  for  society  is  also  good 
for  the  individual  company;  and  what  Is  good 
for  the  Individual  company  Is  good  for  so- 
ciety." 


Ever  hear  anything  like  that  before? 
When  an  American  said  that  he  almost  got 
Jeered  out  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Stu-ely  we  want  to  avoid  that  switchover. 

But  we'll  have  to  watch  our  step. 

For  Russia  is  now  on  the  right  track,  eco- 
nomically. 

And  we  know  that  Russians  are  smart  and 
capable,  as  well  as  clever,  so  there's  no  need 
for  us  to  underestimate  them. 

They're  wise  to  central  planning  and  state- 
supported  nonworkers  by  now — they've  had 
a  go  at  it.  Forty  long  say  years  of  it.  Boy. 
how  they  must  regret  those  wasted  years! 

Will  they  glorify  Initiative,  profit,  bonus, 
work,  self-Improvement,  personal  responsi- 
bility, opportunity,  salesmanship  •  •  •  and 
start  spreading  wealth  the  "American"  way? 

I  think  the  odds  are  at  least  80  to  20  that 
they  will. 

Well,  you  make  the  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
How  are  you  going  to  react? 

Do  you  want  to  encourage  Russia  toward 
a  high-powered,  highly  motivated  economic 
system?  Should  we  show  her  how  to  build 
her  market-oriented  economy  now  that  she's 
willing  to  listen? 

Or,  If  we  have  any  Influence,  should  we  try 
to  talk  her  out  of  this  "profitable  idea"? 

She'll  be  asking  •  •  •  wanting  to  know  how 
American  salesmen  do  it.  Asking  for  sales 
and  advertising  know-how. 

Will  encouragement  and  help  Just  be  aid- 
ing the  enemy  •  •  •  or  will  It  be  man's  last 
great  hope? 

What  will  happen  If  we  do  drift  toward 
a  Goveriunent-controUed  central -planning, 
nonlncentlve,  state  support  for  nonworl^ers. 
system  •  •  •  until  we  cross  the  Russian  drive 
toward  itoelr  new,  effective,  decentralized,  in- 
centive, more-pay-for-more-effectlve-work 
system? 

Will  we  then  become  the  second  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  economically? 

Is  this  how  they  hope  to  "bury"  us — with 
our  own  discarded  weapons? 

You  make  policy  in  the  United  States. 
What  do  you  think? 


Cuban  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  called  upon  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  to  Insure  that  any  agree- 
ment between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  on  the  entry  of  Cuban  refugees 
into  this  country  must  contain  certain 
conditions  and  safeguards  for  the  south 
Florida  area  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

The  response  to  that  speech,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  most  gratifying.  The 
chairmen  of  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tees have  assured  me  of  their  full  con- 
sideration. Already  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  has  held  hearings. 

Especially  gratifying  to  me"  and  to  all 
the  people  of  south  Florida  has  been  the 
expression  by  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  a  willingness  to  assume 
both  this  privilege  and  the  burden  of 
additional  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  ref- 
ugee problem  is  a  national  one,  and  I  am 
happy  that  in  this  case  it  so  ably  reflects 
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the  iimate  hospitality  and  friendliness  of 
all  Americans. 

The  following  editorials  from  across 
the  country  attest  to  the  wUlingness  and 
friendliness  with  which  the  whole  Nation 
welcomes  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
flee  from  tyranny: 
[From    the    Miami    Herald.    Oct.    18,    1965] 

GuroELINES    FOR    REFUGEES 

Once  we  knew  a  family  whose  elderly 
father  grew  ill  but  could  not  go  to  a  nursing 
home  for  care.  So  he  moved  in  with  one 
of  his  sons.     The  others  promised  to  help. 

Well,  you  know  the  story,  Through  the 
fault  really  of  nobody  at  all,  the  one  son 
became  the  sole  support  of  the  ailing  father. 

South  Florida  would  not  equate  Its  Cuban 
visitors  with  a  sick  old  man  but  rather  with 
an  ailing  freedom  that  somehow  must  be 
nursed  back  to  robust  good  health.  Yet  it 
cannot  perform  that  function  If  new  and 
heavier  burdens  are  laid  upon  It  by  the  re- 
settlement In  this  area  of  large  groups  of 

exiles.  _ 

It  seems  to  us  that  Representative  Danti 
Pascell  framed  the  issue  properly  before  the 
House  the  other  day  when  he  observed  that 
"the  major  burden  Is  the  abUlty  of  one  area 
to  take  to  its  heart  and  absorb  into  its  eco- 
nomic life,  thousands  more  who  flee 
tyranny." 

There  is  no  reason  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  this  Job  with  order  and 
dispatch  If  it  addresses  itself  seriously  to 
the  question  as  a  metier  vested  with  the 
national  Interest. 

Mr.  Pascell  has  suggested  a  niunber  of 
guidelines.  All  of  them  are  good.  Some  must 
be  adopted.    Here  they  are : 

1.  Entry  should  be  limited  to  reuniting 
divided  famlUes  and  releasing  political 
prisoners;  beyond  that  the  United  States 
should  not  now  go. 

2.  Miami  should  be  only  an  entry  and 
processing  point  and  not  a  staging  or  reloca- 
tion center. 

3.  Transportation  of  refugees  from  Cuba 
should  be  at  all  times  under  the  strict  super- 
vision and  control  of  U.S.  authorities. 

4.  Necessary  personnel  and  equipment 
should  be  kept  in  the  south  Florida  area  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  to  safeguard  the  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  United  States  must  have  final  de- 
termination on  who  is  admitted. 

6.  Refugees  must  be  security  screened  and, 
if  considered  a  security  risk  returned  to 
Cuba. 

■J.  The  rate  of  entry  of  Cuban  refugees 
into  the  United  States  should  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  relocation. 

8.  No  agreement  should  contain  any  terms 
OT  conditions  which  in  any  way  could  be 
interpreted  as  changing  the  position  of  the 
United  States  against  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
government.  The  United  States  must  remain 
firm  in  its  determination  to  rid  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  of  communism  and  to  allow 
the  people  of  Cuba  to  restore  a  democratic 
goverrunent. 

This  policy  would  commit  Congress  to  a 
responsibility  for  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  the  Cuban  refugee  problem. 

It  would  by  no  means  close  the  door  on 
refugees. 

Indeed,  point  8  gives  purpose  to  the 
reception  of  refugees  beyond  a  humanitarian 
impulse.  For  if  the  United  States  Is  to  help 
achieve  a  free  Cuba  it  must  of  course  be 
receptive  to  those  who  seek  sanctuary. 


nouncement  that  anyone  on  the  Island  who 
wants  to  leave  might  do  so,  together  with 
President  Johnson's  offer  to  accept  all  refu- 
gees, is  a  fascinating  development.  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  oommiinlsm's  Iron  cur- 
tain approach  to  the  desire  of  its  peoples  to 
emigrate. 

There  Is  speculation  that  Mr.  Castro's  mo- 
tives were  both  political  and  economic.  He 
oould  rid  the  country  of  opponents  of  his 
regime  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
the  hard-pressed  economy  by  seizing  their 
possessions. 

Mr.  Johnson's  motives  were  first  of  all  hu- 
manitarian. Prom  his  point  of  view  the 
exodus,  moreover,  may  be  considered  a  propa- 
ganda victory.  Illustrating  to  the  world  the 
dissatisfaction  of  many  Cubans  with  life  un- 
der Castro's  communism. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  two  leaders, 
if  the  plan  does  actually  materialize  it  will 
pose  certain  p>roblems  for  the  United  States. 
There  wiU  have  to  be  loiother  crash  program 
to  absorb  the  refugees  as  well  as  long-range 
planning  and  effort  to  integrate  them  into 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
country.  It  will  demand  the  Joint  endeavor 
of  private  agencies  and  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments. 

Many  of  the  refugees  have  neither  the 
language  background  nor  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  support  themselves  in  the  American 
economy.  They  are  bound  to  add  to  the  Na- 
tion's imemployment  and  welfare  problems. 
In  some  cases  their  presence  may  limit  Job 
opportunities  for  Negroes.  Special  educa- 
tional and  Job-training  programs  will  cer- 
tainly be  needed. 

And  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  going  to 
have  to  find  places  for  the  new  arrivals. 
Florida,  and  especially  Miami,  have  borne 
heavy  and  disproportionate  burdens.  About 
one-Uiird  of  the  270,000  refugees  who  have 
come  since  the  Cuban  revolution  stUl  live 
in  Miami.  When  and  if  the  new  flood  of 
refugees  does  come,  both  Oovernment  and 
private  agencies  should  be  ready  with  plans 
to  locate  them.  Insofar  as  possible,  In  areas 
of  opportunity  beyond  the  borders  of  Florida. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct,  16, 

1965] 

Cuban  Refugees 

Refugees   from  Fidel   Castro's   Cuba  may 

soon  be  flooding  into  Florida  at  the  pre- 

Cuhan  missile  crisis  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a 

week.    The  Cuban  Premier's  surprising  an- 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  5,  1965] 
Welcoming  Cubans 
The  administration  Is  wise  to  hold  Pre- 
mier Castro  to  his  offer  to  let  Cuban  refugees 
come  to  the  United  States  irrespective  o(f 
technicalities.  Whether  or  not  Castro  mis- 
understood President  Johnson's  suggestion 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  assist  with 
preparations,  this  country's  expressed  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  reasonable  arrange- 
ments will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  re- 
affirming the  traditional  American  haven  for 
those  in  distress  and  of  dramatizing  any 
Castro  attempt  to  renege.  Federal  help  in 
resettling  Cubans  with  relatives  already 
here  as  well  as  political  refugees  should  pre- 
vent too  great  a  burden  from  falling  on 
Florida, 

At  the  same  time  the  administration's 
position  would  be  even  more  Impressive  If  it 
could  take  Castro  up  on  his  additional  pro- 
posals— that  Americans  be  allowed  to  travel 
to  Cuba,  that  Cubans  in  this  cotmtry  be 
permitted  to  visit  relatives  in  Cuba  and  re- 
turn, and  that  Cubans  in  Cuba  be  permitted 
to  visit  relatives  here  and  return.  Such 
procedures  are  impossible  now  because 
Ijatin  American  countries  have  agreed  to 
discourage  travel  to  and  from  Cuba  as  a 
curb  on  subversion.  The  State  Department 
has  allowed  Joiu-nallsts  to  visit  Cuba  but 
not  others,  and  American  passports  are  en- 
dorsed with  a  prohibition. 

Although  restrictions  of  this  sort  cannot 
easily  be  ended,  they  still  are  of  dubious 
principle.  Restrictions  on  travel  are  ba- 
sically a  totalitarian  device.  Even  with  the 
acknowledged  •ecurlty  dangers  and  possibil- 
ity ol  propaganda  facades,  there  Is  nothing 
like  seeing  for  yourself  to  bring  out  essen- 


tial truths  and  encoiurage  open  societies. 
If  there  are  to  be  btirriers  to  free  travel,  let 
them  come  from  the  Communists. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  5. 1965 1 
The  New  Em.KS 
The  offer  of  unqualified  refuge  to  Cubans 
who  wish  to  leave  the  island  gave  a  dramatic 
ring  to  the  President's  Ellis  Island  speech. 
In  terms  of  national  sentiment,  even  in  terms 
of  propaganda,  it  was  the  natiiral  response  to 
Castro's  sudden  decision  to  open  the  doors. 
But  virtually  unlimited  immigration  from 
Cuba  creates  a  host  of   new  problems  for 
Florida  and  the  city  of  Miami.     Since  1959. 
Miami    has    been    the    West    Berlin    of    the 
Cuban  nightmare.     More  than  200,000  Cu- 
ban refugees  have  flowed  into  the  city,  most 
of    them    remaining    there    on    temporary 
"parole"  status.     Miami,  aided  by  State  and 
Federal  funds,  has  been  a  kind  host.    Refu- 
gee   children    attend     the    public    schools. 
Jobless  refugees  go  on  the  public-assistance 
roles    immediately,    although    Florida    resi- 
dents  must   live   there   for   6   years  Ijefore 
receiving  a  dole.    The  exiles  are  allowed  to 
hold  Jobs,  and  the  result  has  been  a  serious 
rise  in  Jobseekers  in  Dade  County,  particu- 
larly in  iinsklUed  categories.    Some  resettie- 
ment  has  been  achieved.     The  majority  of 
exiles  hover  In  southeast  Florida,  where  the 
climate  and  culture  are  their  own,  awaiting 
the  day  of  return. 

Yet  this  very  hope  for  an  end  to  Castroism 
argues  for  some  sort  of  limitation  on  future 
Inunlgratlon  from  the  island.  Oastro's  offer 
puts  a  foreboding  seal  of  permanence  on  bis 
revolution.  It  Is  a  way  of  cleaning  house 
and  battening  down  the  hatches.  What  he 
seems  to  be  angling  for.  in  effect,  is  a  second 
Cuba  set  up  on  o\ir  own  shores — a  con- 
venient dvimping  ground  for  unemployables 
and  malcontents.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  Castro  may  really  wish  to  reopen 
channels  of  communication  between  the  two 
nations.  But  given  his  muddled  speeches, 
who  can  tell? 

The  Cuban  refugee  has  an  unprecedented 
hold  on  the  Nation's  conscience.  This  was 
made  clear  In  the.  President's  response  to 
Oastro.  And  the  Federal  Government  wiU 
doubtless  take  on  more  of  the  responsibility 
for  feeding  and  resettling  the  exiles. 

What  cannot  be  reckoned  Is  the  cumu- 
lative effect  the  new  inamlgration  will  have 
on  the  exiles  themeselves — on  their  morale, 
their  hopes,  their  dreams  of  eventual  re- 
turn. If  the  open-door  plan  goes  through, 
Castro  will  have  his  safety  valve.  But  the 
exiles  will  not,  and  their  bitterness  Is  boxyid 
to  Increase  as  problems  of  resettlement  be- 
come more  complicated.  It  Is  not  a  happy 
prospect,  in  the  long  run,  for  anyone  in- 
volved— except   perhaps  for  Castro   himself. 

I  From  the  Oregonian.  Oct.  10.  1965] 
Sly  Castro 

According  to  Cuban  exiles  In  Miami.  Fidel 
Castro  apparently  meant  his  recent  state- 
ment that  all  Cubans  who  wished  to  Join 
relatives  In  the  United  States  would  be  free 
to  do  so.  Castro  not  only  has  opened  the 
door;  he  has  stocked  a  small  port  with  food 
and  other  provisions  for  his  departing  coun- 
trymen and  has  sent  telegrams  to  exiles  in 
Florida  inviting  them  to  come  to  Cuba  by 
small  boat  to  fetch  their  relatives. 

Already  some  small  craft  have  made  the 
voyage  safely  through  waters  which  formerly 
were  so  closely  guarded  by  Communist  tor- 
pedo boats  that  they  became  known  as 
"death  corridor."  Many  Miami  residents 
are  worried  that  their  city  and  State  will  be 
flooded  by  refugees  before  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment can  arrange  for  their  relocation 
throughout  the  country  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner. Of  244,000  alien  Cubans  already  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  a  third  live  in  the 
Miami    area    and    almost    half    in    Florida. 
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C  ubans  relocated  elsewhere  have  re- 
x>  Miami. 

and  economic  Impact  on  Miami 

of  additional  Cuban  refugees 

y  could  be  severe.  If  the  orderly  In- 

pp  roved  by  President  Johnson  were  not 


V  ould  guess  that  this  was  In  the  mind 

ily,  whiskered  dictator  when  he  re- 

1  Lsual  Communist  tactics  and  offered 

rather    than    erect,    barriers    to 

It  Is  a  severe  Indictment  of  the 

( Communist  regime  that  thousands  of 

are  eager  to  vote  by  boat  against  It, 

thousands  of  East  Germans  voted 

against  their  rulers  until  the  Berlin 
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ets  rid  of  many  countrymen  who  do 

J  port  him  and  lessens   the  drain  on 

ikimpy  economy. 

United    States    should    t\irn    an 

of  refugees  away  because   they   are 

follJ>wing  an  orderly  process  of  Immlgra- 

would    have    ammunition    for 

a    branding    this    country    as    in- 

and   hypocritical.     Cubans   already 

unfderstandably  would  be  upset  if  their 

were  not  admitted  freely  by  the  U.S. 

after  Castro  had  set  them  free. 

may  not  be  as  loony  as  he  appears. 

probably  a  cynical  grin  behind  the 
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tly  Fidel  Castro  began  giving  one  of 

rambling  talks  which  covered  every- 

poverty  to  bureaucrats.    Then  he 

a  bombshell,  saying  that  any  Cuban 

r^atlves    in    the   United    States   could 

Island  after  October  10. 

Lyndon  Johnson  reciprocated  by 

hey  would  be  welcomed.     Then  the 

was  on.    Everyone  from  diplomats 

the  Cuban  in  the  street  is  searching 

reasons  for  Castro's  new  open  door 


Gc  vernment'i 


hlng  Is  certain,  many  Cubans  don't 
Cuban  dictator  and  are  making  a 
to  get  out  while  the  leaving  is  pos- 
I  ;uban  exiles  In  this  country  are  aid- 
friends   and   relatives  despite   the 
s   plea   for  an   orderly  exit 
promise  of  safe  transportation, 
mass  exodus  should  disillusion   any 
Castro  admirers  in  Latin   Ameri- 
also  has  provided  both   a  challenge 
p  oblem  for  the  United  States, 
troximity  of  Florida  places  the  b\ir- 
he  southern  part  of  that  State.    Flor- 
.    Haydon    Burns    proposed    a    four- 
Ilederal   program   to  prevent   refugees 
(Jumped    in    the   Miami    area    for    re- 
and  school  cCBcinls  there  were  told 
idmit  new  wave  Cuban  refugee  chil- 
:lasses  until  Federal  funds  were  avail- 
classrooms  and  teachers, 
has   also   been   grumbling   In   some 
about  the  added  competition  In 
markets.     It  seems  evident  that  the 
jovemment  Is  not  going  to  cooperate 
01  derly  flow  of  refugees. 
1  'nlted  States  can  absorb  the  refugees, 
cannot,  without  help.    That  help 
be  forthcoming — quickly  before  the 
rise  in  that  SUte.     Possibly  it  was 
plan  to  embarrass  the  United  States. 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do. 

Johnson  may  have  been  Impet- 

perhaps  the  ground  rules  should 

laid,  before  extending  the  welcome. 

Castro    and    the    President    have 

In    International    circles    Castro's 

nothing  but  Uncle  Sam's  Is  re- 


gi  oups 


a  eans 


United    States   now   must   make    the 

Ei  dllBcult  situation.    It  dire  not  dash 

of  enslaved  men  and  women.  Cas- 

also  given  it  an  opportunity  for  a 


great  propaganda  coup  against  the  Commu- 
nist world. 


[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  14,  1965] 
Caring  fob  Cotban  Refugees 

A  number  of  agencies  here  are  wisely  start- 
ing work  to  care  for  a  fraction  of  the  Cuban 
refugees  expected  to  come  to  this  country 
in  what  promises   to  be  a  major  exodus. 

It  will  be  a  welcome  exodus.  Like  the 
tens  of  thousands  before  them,  they  will  be 
fleeing  from  the  cruel  band  of  communism. 
For  reasons  not  fully  known  Fidel  Castro 
has  said  that  he  will  let  down  the  barriers 
to  all  who  want  to  leave  Cuba. 

Whatever  the  reasons  it  is  a  happy  oppor- 
tunity for  a  brutalized  people  to  make  their 
way  to  freedom. 

Freedom  for  those  who  can  leave,  as  it 
has  been  for  practically  all  who  have  escaped 
before,  logically  lies  In  the  United  States. 
This  country  is  not  only  the  traditional 
haven  for  the  oppressed  but  it  has  also  held 
a  burning  anger  against  Castro  and  his 
fellow  Communists  and  an  abiding  sym- 
pathy for  the  Cubans. 

As  these  refugees  arrive  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  entire  country  to  resettle  them 
and  start  them  in  new  lives.  The  Federal 
Government  should  lead  the  way.  States 
anJ  communities  should  follow  through  with 
their  own  arrangements. 

Miami  has  been  all  but  swamped  with  the 
refugees.  Other  parts  of  Florida  have  been 
burdened  with  large  numbers.  This  should 
not  be.  They  are  a  national  problem  which 
should  be  the  enthusiastic  concern  of  all 
Americans. 


[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Oct.  16,  1965] 
CtjBa's  New  Exodxjs 

It  Is  for  Fidel  Castro  to  decide  whether  the 
exodus  from  Cuba  will  be  confled  to  the  dar- 
ing fe.w  skilled  enough  to  venture  the  passage 
In  small  boats  or  enlarged  to  number  in  the 
thousands. 

For  reasons  as  unfathomable  as  his  Initial 
offer  to  let  refugees  leave  his  Island  prison, 
Castro  has  thus  far  indicated  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  an  orderly  and  larger  depar- 
ture. -^ 

Is  Castro  merely  trying  to  get  rid  of  "un- 
desirables"? Will  he  eventually  demand  a 
ransom,  financial  or  political?  Is  he  being 
prodded  by  his  Soviet  bosses  to  mako  a  con- 
ciliatory gesture? 

Whatever  the  answers,  the  Cuban  refugees 
ought  to  be  welcomed  by  Americans. 

They  will  be  a  temporary  burden,  especially 
to  the  Miami  area,  which  has  absorbed  so 
many  In  the  past.  But  their  presence  and 
their  plight  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  live  up  to  its  tradition  as 
a  haven  for  the  oppressed. 

The  opportunity  is  a  national  one,  and 
Gov.  Haydon  Burns  of  Florida  is  right  in 
asking  other  States  to  do  their  share. 

Fortunately.  Chicago  already  has  the 
mechanism  for  absorbing  many  more  refu- 
gees. The  Cardinal's  Committee  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking  and  the  Cuban  Associa- 
tion, which  It  supports,  have  Integrated 
thousands  with  a  minimum  of  public  de- 
pendency. (The  story  is  told  elsewhere  In 
today's  paper  by  reporter  Norman  Glubok.) 

The  doors  of  these  organizations  are  now 
being  crowded  by  refugee  Cubans  anxious 
to  receive  friends  and  relatives  who  might 
form  part  of  a  new  exodus.  Chicagoan 
should  give  them  wholehearted  support. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  13,  1965] 
The  Road  to  Exn,E 

When  Fidel  Castro  startled  an  audience  at 
Havana  a  fortnight  ago  by  announcing  that 
anyone  discontented  with  his  regime  could 
migrate  to  the  United  States,  he  posed  sev- 
eral riddles.     They  remain  unanswered. 

Was  he  referring  only  to  those  in  Cuba 
who  have  relatives   living  In   exile,  in   this 


country?  Or  was  his  purpose  broader?  Was 
he  merely  reaching  for  an  expedient  to  rid 
himself  of  leaders  of  the  growing  passive 
resistance  movement  among  Cuba's  peas- 
antry and  workmen?  Whatever  his  alma 
was  he  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  an  orderly  exodus  of  the 
thousands  who  undoubtedly  would  like  to 
accept  his  offer? 

President  Johnson,  taking  note  of  Castro's 
proposal,  was  careful  to  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  will  give  first  priority  to 
Cubans  having  relatives  in  this  country,  and 
to  political  prisoners.  But  he  Indicated  a 
broader  policy:  "Those  wso  seek  refuge  here 
will  find  It." 

Washington's  efforts  to  obtain  a  rational 
working  agreement  with  Havana  are  still 
bogged  down.  Castro's  suggestion  that  he 
will  manage  matters  as  he  sees  fit  dorsn't 
help.  As  a  result,  while  Intermittent  boat- 
loads of  refugee  Cubans  turn  up  off  Florida, 
our  own  Government  faces  a  number  of 
problems. 

Whether,  as  some  estimate,  300,000  or 
more  Cubans  are  preparing  to  seek  freedom 
here,  or  (as  is  more  likely)  the  realistic 
figure  would  be  nearer  50,000,  rigorous  con- 
trol  of  admissions  Is  of  necessity  part  of  U.S, 
policy.  The  immigration  laws  make  that 
mandatory.  Even  when  latitude  is  allowed 
for  political  asylinn  precautions  are  needed. 

This  should  not  mean  serious  hardship 
for  the  fugitive  Cubans  who,  in  fact,  can 
only  benefit  oy  orderly  procedures.  Mean- 
time the  problenis  created  by  the  prospec- 
tive arrival  of  some  5,000  refugees  a  month 
need  attention  and  farslghted  planning. 
TTiat  was  the  scale  of  the  Influx  prior  to  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  when  350.000  Cubans 
fled  abroad  from  Castro's  tyranny  and  some 
270,000  of  them  came  here. 

Our  Government  has  already  spent  about 
$190  million  helping  resettle  and  retrain 
these  refugees,  one-third  of  them  In  and 
around  Miami.  Private  agencies  have  con- 
tributed a  similar  amount.  Yet  nearly  16,000 
are  still  on  relief.  Clearly  the  $12  million 
asked  of  Congress  by  the  President  to  deal 
with  the  situation  now  developing  Is  too 
modest. 

Neither  Miami  nor  Florida's  Dades  County 
can  absorb  unaided  a  new  heavy  Influx  of 
refugees.  The  problem  obviously  is  Federal, 
not  local.  No  true  American  will  fall  to 
welcome  these  unfortunates;  but  the  wel- 
come will  be  the  more  beneficial  to  all,  in- 
cluding the  refugees,  if  backed  by  an  ade- 
quate Federal  economic  and  educational 
program. 

Uncus  Dudley. 

[From    the    Tampa    (Fla.)    Times,    Oct.    11, 

19651 

Not  a  Job  foh  Amateurs 

If  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  Cuba 
Is  to  be  a  success  it  Is  extremely  Important 
that  Cuban  exiles  In  the  United  States  coop- 
erate fully  with  Government  plans  for  han- 
dling this  unusual  Castro-approved  exodus. 

In  their  anxiety  to  aid  friends  and  rela- 
tives leave  Cuba,  Cubans  already  in  the 
United  States  may  defeat  their  purpose  by 
rushing  a  small  boat  floatllla  across  the 
Florida  Straits. 

First,  the  number  of  escapees  picked  up 
by  small  boats  would  be  low  compared  to  the 
total  removed  In  an  organized  evacuation. 

Second,  unless  the  rescue  of  these  people 
from  Castroism  is  orderly,  there  Is  a  danger 
of  Injustice,  accidents  and  error.  One  such 
"error"  occurred  over  the  weekend  when 
exile  operators  of  a  refugee  pick-up  craft 
swapped  gunfire  with  a  Cuban  mlUtla  patrol. 
Castro  could  use  such  an  Incident  to  cancel 
his  open-door  order  and  take  retaliatory 
measures  against  those  would-be  escapees 
who  have  Identified  themselves. 

Third,  any  rescue  effort  which  la  not 
tightly  supervised  by  Government  agenclei 
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will   risk   turning    public    opinion    in    this 
coimtry  against  the  rescue  effort. 

In  this  latter  regard,  members  of  the  exUe 
commiinity  must  realize  that  there  la  ^- 
readv  a  large  and  legitimate  segment  of  pub- 
llToplnlon  in  the  United  States  which  doubta 
the  wisdom  of  admitting  more  Cuban  refu- 
ses on  a  mass  basis.  Gov.  Haydon  Burns, 
of  Florida  has  expressed  his  concern  that  an 
additional  floW  of  Cuban  nationals  Into  this 
State  will  add  to  economic  problems,  spe- 
cifically in  the  area  of  employment. 

Other  critics  foresee  an  increased  burden 
on  State  and  national  welfare  programs  since 
many  of  the  escapees  will  arrive  with  the 
clothes  on  their  backs  as  their  only  personal 
possessions,  and  no  immediate  Job  prospects. 

Such  fears  are  not  without  Justlflcatlon. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  Castro  is  anxious 
to  create  these  problems  for  the  United  States 
But  we  would  be  surprised  if  members  of 
the  Cuban  exile  commvmlty  cooperated. 
wittingly  or  unwittingly.  In  aiding  him  in 
this  cause.  A  disorderly  reply  to  the  Castro 
challenge  would  create  the  sort  of  chaos 
here  which  already  exists  in  Cuba.  We  don  t 
want  that.  ,     . 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant that  those  who  seek  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Castro  escape  hatch  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Naturally,  we  would  prefer 
an  internal  revolution  in  Cuba  whldi  over- 
throws Castro  completely.  But  his  continu- 
ing control  of  the  military  apparatus  seems  to 
rule  that  out.  His  opiponents  have  neither 
the  arms  nor  the  organization  to  displace 

him.  ^  ^ 

Rather  than  see  these  people  rounded  up 
Htmgarian-style  and  moved  to  *ome  Cuban 
Siberia,  we  would  prefer  that  an  efficient 
means  of  freeing  them  from  Cuba  be  devel- 
oped and  that  a  fair  and  Intelligent  resettle- 
ment program  be  organized  once  they  are 
out  of  communism's  clutches. 

Of  co\irse.  It  would  be  an  error  to  bring 
more  refugees  to  this  country  only  to  plunge 
them  Into  a  cesspool  of  poverty  and  psycho- 
logical depression.  But  Isn't  that  what  the 
Ideological  war  with  communism  Is  all 
about?  We  must  prove  that  we  can  face 
problems  such  as  these  and  solve  them  with- 
out damaging  our  own  strong  socioeconomic 
system  or  simply  moving  Tlctlms  of  cc«n- 
munlsm  from  one  bad  situation  to  another. 

This  Is  not  a  Job  for  amateurs.  It  Is  not 
a  task  to  be  carried  out  alone  by  emotion- 
struck  exiles  already  In  the  United  States. 
If  Castro  Is  truly  determined  to  open  the 
doors  of  his  country  to  those  deeiroua  ot 
leaving,  the  exodus  must  be  handled  wisely 
and  In  context  with  existing  UJS.  policies. 

If  It  Is  successful  and  so  complete  that  we 
may  be  relatively  sure  only  pro-Oastro  ele- 
ments remain  on  the  Island,  then  It  will  be 
far  easier  from  the  standpoint  of  conscience 
to  Increase  economic  pressure  on  Cuba;  to 
blockade  the  Island  and  to  wage  psychologi- 
cal and  physical  warfare  against  Oastrolsm. 

But  that  Is  for  the  future.  Our  concern 
now  Is  with  the  present  and  with  the  best 
possible  means  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
latest  strange  and  wonderful  twist  in  Castro's 
reasoning. 


The  Norpel  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pub- 
lication Tactics,  of  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1965.  Is  an  article  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hunt  calling  attention  to  the  case  of 


Mr.  John  R.  Norpel.  Jr.,  who  has  been 
the  victim  of  imwarranted  punishment 
by  officials  in  the  State  Department  be- 
cause of  his  support  of  Otto  P.  Otepka. 

Norpel  Is  being  punished  because  of 
his  honesty  and  loyalty,  not  only  to  Otto 
Otepka  but  to  his  country.  It  is  incred- 
ible that  those  entrusted  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  State  Department  have 
been  permitted  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  civil  service  which  was  designed  to 
protect  efficient,  honest,  and  loyal  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  article  by  Edward  Hunt  follows: 

BACKGROtTND   ON   OTEPKA'S   DEFENDISS:    SXtJDT 

Paper  on  Norpel  Case 
An  Integral,  although  separated  part  of  the 
Otepka  case  Is  the  Norpel  case.  Acttially. 
It  also  might  be  called  the  Shea  case,  the 
Kite  case,  the  Hughes,  or  the  Burkhardt  case. 
The  Issue  In  the  Norpel  case  Is  a  f  imdamen- 
tal  one  by  Itself,  with  Its  own  significance  In 
the  maintenance  of  freedom.  If  Otto  F. 
Otepka  were  to  be  restored  to  his  post  In 
the  State  Department,  and  his  rights  as  a 
citizen  upheld.  It  would  be  a  pyrrhlc  victory 
if  Norpel  and  the  others  were  not  likewise 
vindicated. 

The  basic  issue  In  the  Otepka  case  Is  the 
right  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  obtain 
correct  Information  from  any  source  as  guid- 
ance In  drafting  laws  and  for  policy  guidance. 
The  other  side  of  the  Identical  coin  Is  the 
right  of  the  American  citizen.  In  or  out  otf 
government,  to  contact  or  be  contacted  by 
his  Representative  In  Congress. 

Surely  It  does  not  require  any  book  learn- 
ing to  know  that  it  Is  Impossible  lor  any 
legislator  to  write  intelligent  laws.  If  when 
he  asks  a  question  of  a  government  employee 
or  office  holder,  he  Is  led  astray,  misinformed. 
or  lied  to.    Free  society  covUd  not  exist  with- 
out this  right  of  his  being  fully  protected. 
The  Issue  In  the  case  of  John  R.  Norpel 
Jr..  Is  a  person's  right,  surely  In  government, 
not  to  be  penalized  or  discharged  when  his 
superior  falls  from  favor  or  Is  fired,  or  to  be 
forced  to  repudiate  and  betray  him  in  order 
to  get  on  the  right  side  of  his  new  boss. 
Every  American  has  read  about  the  dismis- 
sal or  disgrace  of  some  official  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  how  everyone  related  personally  or 
professionally  to  him  was  purged,   as  well. 
What  American  while  reading  this  has  not 
felt  a  self-satlsfled  glow  of  satisfaction  that 
this  could  not  happen  In  the  United  States? 
Well.  It  has  happened  to  Norpel.  and  to  all 
these  others. 

Surely  It  does  not  require  any  book  learn- 
ing to  know  that  we  cannot  expect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  be  uppermost 
In  the  mind  of  any  government  employee  or 
functionary  If  he  knows  that  If  he  does  not 
play  ball  with  the  top,  and  stand  ready  at 
any  time  to  doublecross  or  knife  anyone 
who  receives  the  displeasure  of  the  top,  he 
will  be  tossed  to  the  wolves,  and  the  public 
not  give  a  damn,  the  Congress  look  the  other 
way.  and  the  press  be  closed  to  him. 

This  Is  how  It  Is  under  despotism,  of  course. 
What  we  have  not  realized,  of  course.  Is  that 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  Institute  a  news  management  pro- 
cedtire,  allowing  officials  to  decide  when  they 
believe  it  convenient  to  lie  to  the  public 
press,  and  Congress,  and  to  Insist  on  a  policy 
of  one  voice  In  government,  without  gradu- 
ally building  up  a  dictatorship,  with  the  In- 
evitable police  state  required  to  enforce  it. 
This  is  modern  despotism. 
OUR  smugness  is  allowing  this  to  happen 
This  reminder  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  man  or  woman  In  govern- 
ment, whether  In  the  White  House  or  a  city 
hall.  It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  every  professor  of  political  science,  and 
should  be  digested  by  every  newspaper  re- 
porter and  voter.     The  Otepka  case  and  the 


Norpel  case  are  the  symbols  of  these  two 
fundamental  issues.  We  have  been  so  con- 
fldent  that  such  despotic  and  unfair  proce- 
dure could  not  happen  to  us  that  we  fall  to 
recognize  these  things  when  they  occur 
under  our  noses.  They  are  given  such  dis- 
sembling names  as  institutional  loyalty, 
which  replaces  patriotism. 

Norpel.    who    is    married    and    has    two 
daughters.  Is  cleancut  In  looks  and  character. 
Although  only  40  last  August  6,  he  has  given 
half  his  years  to  patriotic  work,  from  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  FBI.  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment.    His  Is  the  sort  of  outlook  and  career 
that  those  bent  on  softening  up  the  United 
States   seek   to   corrupt.    He   even  was   an 
Eagle  Scout.     But  he  can  meet  eggheads  on 
their  own  ground.     He  has  his  B.A.,  studied 
law.  Is  a  member   of  Phi  Delta  Phi   legal 
fraternity  and  Alpha  Epsllon  national  honor- 
ary society,  and  has  been  a  teacher  In  Phila- 
delphia   and    in    the    FBI.      His    FBI    work 
ranged  from  specialization   in   investigative 
photography  to  penetration  of   Communist 
underground  activities   to   developing  com- 
plex espionage  cases.     He  was  highly  com- 
mended by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the  designing 
of  an  investigative  device  for  security  tasks, 
and  Hoover  also  commended  him  on  other 
occasions  in  connection  with  security  opera- 
tions. 

Otto  Otepka  brought  him  Into  the  State 
Department  In  July  1981  to  work  on  a  special 
project  suddenly  t>rdered  for  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  security  backgrounds  of  all  at 
officer  level.  Preliminary  studies  were  being 
made  by  two  other  security  ei?aluators,  Harry 
M.  Hlte  and  Billy  N.  Hughes.  Otepka,  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Security  Office,  also 
brought  in  as  evaluators.  Raymond  A. 
Loughton  from  the  Defense  Department, 
who  was  upset  over  being  overruled  regard- 
ing Adam  Yarmollnsky.  and  Francis  V. 
Gardner,  recently  with  FBI  Howard  J.  Shea 
at  this  time  was  an  Investigative  supervisor 
under  Otepka.  Edwin  A.  Burkhardt,  evalua- 
tor,  had  been  brought  over  previously  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  Otepka,  who 
also  had  been  connected  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  project  was  begun  under  the  Instruc- 
tions of  WlUlam  O.  Boswell  shortly  after  this 
career  Foreign  Service  officer  became  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Security.  His  role  was  to 
eliminate  the  Scott  McLeod  Image.  The 
rouUne  work  of  the  office  proceeded,  and  In- 
cluded the  WllUam  A.  Wl eland  case,  which 
Otepka  completed  In  August  1961,  and 
passed  It  directy  to  Roger  Jones,  who  re- 
cently had  become  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Boswell  simply  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  the  ill- 
fated  Salvatore  Bontempo,  given  a  political 
plum  as  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs,  was  out  of  the 
picture.  He  resigned  after  a  controversial  6 
months,  during  which  Congress  and  the 
press  asked  what  a  man  of  his  total  lack  of 
experience  was  doing  In  such  an  office.  Nor- 
pel diulng  this  period  was  trying  to  retrieve 
the  voluminous,  scattered  Information  in 
State  Department  flies  that  were  hidden  all 
over  the  place. 

FIRST    BACKLASH     IS     REDUCTION     IN     FORCE 

Obvlotisly  the  team  that  was  assembled 
was  actually  digging  Into  the  records.  This 
obviously  never  had  been  Intended.  The  ex- 
pectation was  that  Otepka  would  be  matxxre 
enough  to  know  his  men  were  supposed  only 
to  be  going  through  the  motions.  The  boom 
was  dropped.  Otepka  was  Informed  of  a  sud- 
den need  for  a  reduction  In  force.  His  post 
and  24  other  security  Jobs  were  abolished. 
Otepka  now  was  made  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations,  taking  his  project  staff  with 
him.  Norpel  went  along.  They  now  had  to 
handle  all  the  routine  cases  of  appUcants, 
and  with  a  greatly  reduced  total  staff,  a  big 
backlog  built  up.  Without  anyone  having  to 
say  a  word,  the  special  project  was  pushed  to 
the  side  for  lack  of  time. 
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tlon  in  a  Washington  field  office.  Rellly  sug- 
gested he  go  to  lunch  at  once  instead  of  re- 
turning to  his  old  office. 

At  11:56  ajn.,  Norpel  was  summoned  and 
likewise  was  handed  the  same  transfer  orders, 
and  he,  too.  was  told,  "There's  no  need  for 
you  to  report  back  to  your  office;  go  out  to 
lunch,  and  then  report  to  your  new  office." 
At  the  stroke  of  noon,  Otepka,  having  been 
similarly  summoned,  walked  Into  RelUy's  of- 
fice. All  this  time,  Bellsle  hovered  over  the 
scene,  as  a  bodyguard  might  have  done. 

Otepka  was  given  an  obviously  make-work 
assignment  apart  from  his  old  staff.  He  was 
banished  to  a  cubbyhole  to  "write  a  hand- 
book on  security  operations."  He  returned 
to  his  office  to  find  Mrs.  Powers.  Hughes,  and 
Norpel  there.  They  were  experienced  enough 
in  surrptltious  and  Illegal  techniques  to 
know  there  was  something  phony  about  this. 
And  there  was. 
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The  public  impression,  from  what  has  been 
published,  is  that  Otepka's  office  alone  was 
svunmarily  entered  and  searched.  Actually, 
a  raiding  party  simultaneously  at  about 
12:10  p.m.  entered  the  office  of  Otepka,  the 
adjoining  separate  office  of  Mrs.  Powers,  and 
farther  down  the  hallway,  the  combined  of- 
fices of  Norpel  and  Hughes.  While  others 
watched,  wondering  what  crime  had  been 
committed.  Reilly  superintended  the  seiziu^e 
of  all  safes  and  the  immediate  changing  of 
all  combinations  on  the  locks.  All  records 
and  file  material  were  removed  from  the 
desks.  Even  the  personal  belongings  of  the 
exiled  staff  were  impounded,  and  could  be 
obtained  only  later  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  guard. 

If  only  such  energy  could  be  focused  on 
our  Communist  enemies. 

Norpel  worked  on  routine  Investigations  of 
Job  applicants,  the  sort  of  thing  he  had  cut 
his  teeth  on  in  the  FBI  in  1951.  Hughes 
shortly  after  was  pressed  into  accepting  a 
permanent  assignment  as  a  field  agent  in 
Memphis.  Tenn.  In  January  1964,  Norpel 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  virttness  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
on  instructions  relayed  through  his  superior. 
Intermittently,  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  subcommittee  had  been  calling  witnesses 
from  the  security  branch,  on  the  basis  of 
Information  sent  it  from  numerous  alarmed 
sources. 

Following  his  testimony,  Norpel  was  asked 
If  he  was  satisfied  with  his  assignment,  and 
when  he  replied  in  the  negative,  was  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  evaluations  division.  Ap- 
parently, anywhere  they  went,  this  group  In- 
sisted on  doing  a  thorough  Job.  On  March  15, 
1964.  the  old  group,  except  Hughes  was  re- 
assembled, along  with  Howard  J.  Shea,  an 
old  State  Department  hand,  and  Edwin  A. 
Burkhardt,  and  was  reconstituted  as  an  un- 
defined section  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in*  some  supersensitive  task.  But 
the  required  files  and  facilities  were  kept 
from  them.  They  twiddled  their  thumbs, 
chafing  and  protesting  over  the  Inaction. 
Loughton  settled  for  a  consular  assignment 
abroad.     Gardner  went  upstairs. 

Norpel  was  placed  in  charge.  He  kept  in- 
sisting on  something  to  do.  and  continued 
being  fed  a  line  about  the  super-secretness  of 
It  all.  He  did  his  usual  probing,  nonethe- 
less, and  came  up  with  what  he  surmised 
they  should  have  been  seeking.  His  secu- 
rity background  led  him  to  the  right  trail. 
This  was  evident  when  the  same  boom  came 
down.  Out  of  the  administration's  wood- 
work came  the  same  Influences  that  divert 
or  paralyze  any  government  project  once  it 
threatens  to  really  hurt  the  Communists. 

Norpel  was  ordered  to  El  Paso.  Tex.,  where 
there  never  had  been  a  State  Department  of- 
fice. Shea  was  ordered  to  Denver.  Colo. 
Hlto  and  Burkhardt  were  left  behind,  with 
the  same  ambiguous  non-assignment,  where 


they  still  are  in  virtual  quarantine.  Otepka 
on  April  30.  1964  was  told  to  delay  his  previ- 
ous meaningless  task,  and  take  on  a  new  one, 
reading  the  Congressional  Record  in  order 
to  record  the  views  of  legislators  on  security 
matters.  Norpel  and  Shea,  of  course,  did 
not  accept  punitive  exile,  and  have  been 
dropped  from  the  payroll,  and  are  considered 
discharged.  Now  It  Is  up  to  the  public,  Con- 
gress and  the  press.  The  Otepka  and  the 
Norpel  cases,  and  those  of  the  others,  must 
not  be  separated. 


Jack  Foisie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  October  1965  edition  of  the  magazine 
Army  published  by  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  contains  an  article  written  by 
Jack  Foisie  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  men  who 
are  fighting  it.  It  is  entitled  "My  Third 
War"  and  I  commend  It  to  all  those  In 
this  body  who  have  seen  service  in  mili- 
tary combat: 

My  Third  Wab 
(By  Jack  Foisie) 

Saigon. — When  my  "friends  and  neighbors" 
of  the  draft  board  selected  me  for  a  year  of 
military  training  back  In  mid- 1941.  I  hated 
the  thought  of  being  in  the  Army.  Even 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  year  became 
"for  the  duration"  and  learning  to  shoot 
took  on  purpose,  I  remained  at  heart  a 
civilian. 

Now  I  am  In  Vietnam — In  my  third  war. 

Of  course.  I  am  no  longer  a  soldier.  I  am 
a  correspondent.  I  also  was  a  correspondent 
during  the  Korean  war.  And  midway 
through  World  War  IT,  I  became  an  Army 
combat  correspondent. 

But  In  uniform  or  out,  I  have  remained  a 
civilian,  and  at  least  in  the  last  two  conflicts 

1  have — I  fear — sometimes  gloried  in  the 
independence  enjoyed  by  a  correspondent 
even  when  among  the  military.  Yet  if  I 
ever  really  hated  military  life  (and  there 
were  days  in  basic  training  when  I  thought  I 
did),  I  hate  the  Army  no  longer.  Nor  any 
other  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  career  as  a  military  reporter,  spanning 

2  decades,  has  been  time  enough  for  my 
prejudices  to  wear  away. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  in  1941  I  was 
a  pacifist.  But  neither  was  I  a  flred-up 
patriot.  Although  Just  beginning  in  Journal- 
Ism,  I  had  already  taken  on  a  speck  of  the 
cynicism  that  is  an  occupational  disease 
(and  some  would  say,  a  necessity)  in  our 
bxisiness. 

And  so  I  believed  that  the  war  then  con- 
fined to  Europe  was  not  our  affair;  that 
much  of  the  discipline  of  the  military  was 
needless  harassment,  and  that  officers  as  well 
as  sergeants  were  narrow  thinkers  and  had 
chosen  the  military  as  a  career  because  they 
were  people  who  really  couldn't  cut  the  mus- 
tard in  civilian  life. 

I  am  still  a  cynic — particularly  here  In 
Vietnam.  But  I  harbor  no  such  general  con- 
demnation of  men  in  uniform  here,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where,  in  past  years, 
I  have  been  associated  with  professional 
soldiers,  airmen,  sailors,  marines. 

I  remember  a  November  day  at  Port  Knox, 
24  years  ago,  when  I  had  rebellious  thoughts. 
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I  was  ordered  to  sweep  the  street  In  front 
of  our  barracks— and  it  was  snowing.  By 
tiie  time  I  had  bnished  the  snow  clear,  the 
■ereeant  overseeing  the  operation  from  the 
doorway  belly-laughed  and  said  to  sweep  It 

*To  me.  this  typified  the  senselessness  of 
military  discipline.  I  was  ignoring  why  I  was 
being  disciplined,  for  signing  a  letter  cir- 
culated within  the  barracks  and  addressed 
to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  com- 
plaining because  we  were  not  to  be  given 
Christmas  leave. 

This  was  before  Pearl  Harbor,  of  course.  I 
don't  think  such  a  letter  would  have  been 
written  after  the  Japanese  attack.  My  bar- 
racks mates  and  I  were  not  without  some 
dull  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Nation,  once 
we  were  at  war. 

I  remember  my  battalion  commander,  coi. 
Harrison  King,  a  West  Pointer.  As  we 
trained  at  Fort  Knox,  then  at  Fort  Dlx.  then 
m  Ireland,  then  in  England,  readying  for 
the  North  Africa  Invasion,  I  was  not  a  very 
successful  soldier. 

On  one  occasion,  I  Ignored  an  order  to 
take  the  names  of  men  found  dnmk  in  town. 
I  rounded  them  up,  brought  them  back  by 
truck  and  let  them  stiunble  Into  their  roonos 
in  the  castle  where  we  were  blUeted.  I  was 
not  going  to  be  a  squealer  and  turn  them 
in  for  punisliment. 

Next  morning  Col.  King  said  to  me.  "Ser- 
geant, where  is  the  list  of  men  on  report?" 
I  replied  I  had  f  orgotte:i  to  take  their  names. 

"You  are  now  Private  Foisie."  the  colonel 

said  stlffiy. 

In  the  next  7  months  the  colonel  busted 
me  5  times.  In  between  busts,  he  promoted 
me  a  stripe  or  two.  Just  so — I  thought — he 
could  bust  me  again. 

He  was  a  stern  disciplinarian  In  the  rear 
area.  But  in  combat  he  proved  to  be  con- 
siderate, an  effective  commander,  and  brave. 
I  grew  to  respect  him,  and  to  appreciate  the 
virtues  in  him  that,  I  believe,  he  would  at- 
tribute to  his  4  years  at  West  Point. 

I  think  this  is  where  my  undertsandlng 
of  war  began — with  Col.  King. 

I  left  my  battalion,  the  701st  Tank  De- 
stroyer, at  the  end  of  the  North  African 
campaign. 

Editor's  Note. — Foisie  served  as  a  gunner 
aboard  a  half-track  at  Kasserlne  Pass  until 
the  vehicles  was  shot  out  from  under  him. 
He  then  mounted  another  and  fought  imtll 
Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel's  forces  were 
chased  from  North  Africa. 

I  had  requested  a  transfer  to  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Army  newspaper,  and  Col.  King, 
approved  it.  He  was  glad  to  see  me  go. 
After  all,  the  701st  was  due  for  some  rear 
rest  and  re- training  in  preparation  for  the 
Italy  invasion. 

"And  you  know  what  rear  area  discipline 
means.  Foisie,"  the  colonel  said,  similing,  as 
he  bid  me  goodbye. 

I  did  not  see  Colonel  King  again  until 
after  the  war.  He  was  a  civilian  worker  in 
the  Pentagon,  almost  totally  blind.  An  out- 
going shell  at  Anzio  had  struck  a  tree,  ex- 
ploded, and  the  shrapnel  had  hit  him  in  the 
eyes. 

When  I  dwell  on  the  terrible  waste  of  life 
in  war,  on  the  sacrifice  of  men  so  matter-of- 
factly  made,  I  think  of  Colonel  King. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  I  have  made  a 
career  out  of  reporting  wars.  It  Is  particu- 
larly troublesome  to  explain  to  my  family 
when  we  face  a  separation  of  many  months. 
As  my  puzzled  young  son,  Franklin,  said 
earnestly  before  I  came  to  Vietnam;  "You 
don't  have  to  go." 

There  are  times  over  here  when  I  wonder 
myself  why  I  find  it  such  a  satisfying  exper- 
ience being  with  combat  units,  or  fighter 
pilots,  or  aboard  the  carriers  off  the  Vietnam 
coast.  Correspondents  tag  along  and  hang 
around,  but  really  undergo  few  of  their  hard- 
ships and  face  few  of  their  everyday  risks. 
Yet  a  good  correspondent  writes  with  under- 


standing and  compassion  about  the  dangers 
and  the  boredom  of  combat. 

I  find  that.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  I  do  not 
(trow  stale.  If  you  wlU  pardon  the  use  of  a 
reUglous  saying  by  a  nonreUglous  man,  war 
brings  out  "the  goodness  in  men"— the  qual- 
ities that  Colonel  King  showed  so  clearly.  It 
Is  an  unending  pleasure  to  write  of  the  good- 
ness of  men  in  combat,  yet  not  neglecting  at 
the  same  time  to  record  the  horror  of  battle. 
What  a  paradox  are  men's  actions  in  war. 

As  I  say  I  think  this  awareness  Is  still  wltn 
me  here  in  Vietnam.  And  wanting  to  be  as- 
sociated with  gutty,  dedicated  men  is  one 
reason  why  I  accepted  this  assignment.  I 
was  in  Vietnam  for  a  brief  time  in  1962,  and 
warmed  to  that  renewed  association  with 
men  in  combat.  The  Army  heUcopters  were 
Just  starting  to  fly  the  Vietnamese  into  battle 

^  I  know  that  good  solid  men  are  not  only  to 
be  found  m  battle.  But  I  can  never  feel  the 
kinship  back  in  everyday  Ufe  that  I  sense 
from  being  with  men  whose  loyalty  and  re- 
spect for  one  another  are  so  Pro^o^^— °^ 
cause  they  have  been  tested  under  battle^ 
Some  people  call  it  "combat  comradeship. 
It  is  a  relatively  exclusive  society,  and  a  cor- 
respondent can,  at  best,  become  only  an  as- 
sociate member. 

How  can  I  explain  this  to  my  son?     1  can- 
not.   He  must  find  out  for  himself,  when  he 

^Por  aU  my  appreciation  of  a  soldier's  low 
key  but  always  present  spirit,  and  his  cour- 
age well  camouflaged  by  droll  casualness,  I 
Sid  that  with  each  war  I  like  his  mode  of 
living  less.  I  do  not  find  sleeping  on  the 
ground  any  more  Inviting.  I  still  find  my 
stomach  hardening  when  I  am  a  passenger  on 
a  plane  staggering  through  a  storm.  I  ao 
not  look  forward  to  the  monsoon  rains  for 
this  reason. 

At  age  46.  is  a  mile  on  patrol  longer  to 
walk?  Yes,  It  Is.  I  find  I  do  more  and  more 
of  my  patrolling  by  helicopter.  Happily,  the 
whirlybird  has  laecome  the  usual  method  or 
getting  around  in  Vietnam  for  ahnost  every- 
body, including  the  ground  soldier. 

If  I  am  softer  In  body.  I  am  also  a  little 
shorter  on  the  courage  that  sometimes  Is 
required  In  covering  battles.  That  takes 
some  rather  deep  self-analysis. 

Too  often  correspondents  dwell  on  the 
risk  of  reporting  combat.  They  are  chesty 
about  their  "close  calls."  I  hope  I  have  dis- 
carded that  attitude.    For  actually  the  risk 

Is  small.  ^     _ 

I  think  good  war  photographers,  such  as 
Horst  Faas  of  the  Associated  Press  and  free- 
lance Jim  Pickerell,  deserve  medals.  For  they 
expose  themselves  almost  as  much  as  regular 
line  soldiers.  Pickerell  has  been  wounded 
in  Vietnam. 

But  writers  can  do  their  Job  without  too 
much  exposure  to  shot  and  shell.  The  first- 
person  story  Is  valid  on  occasion.  But  per- 
sonalized reporting  really  takes  the  emphasis 
from  the  troopers  who  deserve  the  credit. 

Even  when  in  the  Army  as  a  combat  corre- 
spondent m  Sicily  and  Italy.  I  was  allowed  to 
pick  and  choose  where  I  went  In  the  forward 
area.  I  told  myself :  I  will  take  the  risk  when 
the  story  Is  worth  It. 

Strangely,  or  maybe  not  so  strangely,  I 
found  after  marrying  that  my  appraisal  of 
what  constituted  a  worthwhile  story  under- 
went a  change.  The  story  value  went  down 
as  the  risk  went  up. 

I  suspect  old  debil  caution  Is  still  with  me 
in  this  conflict.  I  thank  my  dear  wife  and 
children  for  the  genUe  restraint  they  exer- 
cise—Just by  being  often  in  my  thoughts. 
Not  even  the  bravest  soldier  is  foolhardy. 
I  rationalize.  But  I  consider  myself  reason- 
ably realistic.  The  day  I  shirk  going  on  the 
obvious  big  story  Is  the  day  I  cable  the 
office  I'm  coming  home. 

During  my  brief  home  leave  last  Christmas, 
I  was  confronted  by  friends  who  think  Just 
living  in  Saigon  Is  foolhardy.     I  have  de- 


veloped a  standard  reply:  Life  In  Saigon  la 
no  more  dangerous  than  driving  on  a  Cali- 
fornia highway.  It  Is  a  smart  retort,  but 
there  is  truth  In  the  comparison.  Mathe- 
matically, the  odds  of  being  caught  In  a 
terrorist  bombing  are  about  the  same  as 
having  a  fatal  collision. 

And  so,  my  outlook  on  life  and  death,  I 
think,  is  about  the  same  as  In  World  War 
II  and  Korea.  I  am  neither  brave  nor 
cowardly.  I  do  my  Job.  I  think  this  is 
much  what  a  soldier  would  say.  I  do  not 
mean  to  relate  my  hole  to  his.  Soldiers  can- 
not retreat  without  orders.  A  correspond- 
ent can  bug  out  without  orders  or  remorse 
when  he  comes  under  fire. 

After  all.  If  you  don't  come  back,  who 
will  vn-lte  the  story?  ^     ^  ^^ 

There  are  two  big  differences  about  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  has  no  front — the  war  Is 
everywhere  and  yet.  when  the  Vietcong  with- 
draw into  their  Jxmgle  hideaways,  the  war  Is 
nowhere.  And,  secondly,  the  war  has  no 
censorship. 

Both  conditions  are  making  the  war  mors 
difficult  to  cover.  With  no  formal  censor- 
ship, it  is  much  more  difficult  to  And  people- 
in-the-know  who  will  talk  openly.  honesUy. 
They  are  afraid  they  will  get  "burned." 

A  correspondent  Is  tested  for  Judgment 
and  faithful  adherence  to  promises  made 
with  news  sources  before  he  is  given  the  type 
of  information  helpful  to  being  at  the  right 
place  in  this  Callfomla-long  country  when 
big  events  occur. 

We  are  approaching  the  time  of  censorship 
of  news  copy  here.  When  American  troops 
become  involved  In  all-out  combat,  as  seems 
certain  to  happen  within  a  few  weeks,  the 
U  S  command  would  like  to  ask  for  volun- 
tary censorship.  It  has  already  sounded  out 
correspondents  on  this  point.  But  corre- 
spondents will  not  agree. 

Trusting  yourself — and  your  competitor — 
to  make  his  own  Interpretation  of  what 
should  be  printed  and  what  should  be  with- 
held as  valuable  to  the  enemy  did  not  work 
out  when  tested  in  the  early  months  of  the 
Korean  war.  Racehorses  need  a  starting 
gate  for  an  equal  start,  and  so  do  corre- 
spondents. ^  ^ 
Yet  American  Information  officers  oreaa 
the  day  when  they  must  Impose  their  own 
censorship,  at  least  on  American  corre- 
spondents and  probably  on  all  foreign  corre- 
spondents. For  to  do  this  means  asking  the 
Vietnamese  Government  to  waive  Its  sov- 
ereign power  to  censor. 

The  Vietnamese  do  not  censor  outgoing 
news  dispatches  now,  although  correspond- 
ents must  submit  extra  copies  "for  review. 
But  the  government  does  censor  local  ne^- 
papers  on  both  political  and  military 
grounds.  Often  the  papers  contain  big 
white  spaces  or  blacked-out  paragraphs  be- 
cause censors  acted  at  the  last  moment  as 
editions  were  going  to  press  or  were  already 

run  off.  ^.     .       ... 

The  American  command  knows  that  puDiic 
opinion  back  home  would  never  stand  for 
Vietnamese  censorship  of  correspondent  re- 
ports about  Americans  In  action.  Yet  the 
Vietnamese  are  in  no  mood  to  give  up  one 
speck  of  their  sovereign  power. 

I  think  a  war  or  two  ago  I  would  have 
chortled  over  the  Impasse.  Maybe  it  Is  Just 
growing  old,  or  the  belated  arrival  of  ma- 
turity, but  the  sight  of  allies  nipping  at  each 
other  m  wartime  like  a  couple  of  unfriendly 
bulldogs  Is  no  longer  amusing. 

Even  more  of  a  problem,  when  American 
units  go  into  action,  will  l>e  the  issue  of 
American  assumption  of  top  spots  in  a  Joint 
command  to  conduct  the  war. 

Nor  do  I  find  myself  able  to  generate  anger 
against  public  relations  officers,  assigned  to 
help  the  press,  who  end  up  hindering  it. 
When  I  think  about  it.  like  any  good  press 
agent  they  are  assigned  to  present  events  in 
their  most  favorable  Ught.  Some  of  them 
are  wise  men  and  do  not  withhold  bad  news. 
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under  the  concept  of  the  role  of  a 
1  democracy,  such  events  have  to  be 
—within  the  readily  identifiable 
true  military  security. 

before  coming  to  Vietnam  last 

a  high   State   Department   ofQclal 

that  the  press  generally  lacks  long- 

Tldon. 

n  ake  mistakes,"  he  said,  referring  to 

Jlalrs.     "We  fumble  In  our  policy 

But  otir  basic  position  In  Vlet- 

ifiorally  right.    Since  our  advent  to 

,  the  XJJ3.  record  of  winning 

is  very  good.    We  have  persevered 

aggression,  we  have  contained  com- 

We  shall  do  so  in  Vietnam." 
remembering  what  he  said.     I  be- 

hesald. 
klert  for  favM^ble  indicators  that  we 
the  war. 
war  has  given  me,  perhaps,  more 
In  assessing  developments,  sort- 
ones  that  are  xxxitlve  and  mean- 
should  be  emphasized  In  dally 
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ex  XTience  is  a  two-way  thing.    I  also 

ccfifldence    In    my    Judgment.    And 

I  see  important  events  which  are 

that  we  still  are  losing  the  war. 

gof>d  friends  In  public  relations  will 

qm  a  cynic  and  a  pessimist  and  will 

me  off  from  sources  of  Inf orma- 

the  subject.     I  enjoy  the  contest. 

of  the  job. 
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The  Coij^ets  of  the  United  States  Salutes 
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ZS  TH  :  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  C  'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lewis 
E.  Philips  is  a  man  who  never  had  a 
childho<  d.  At  the  age  of  9  he  found 
himself  selling  stove  polish  that  would 
blacken  but  did  not  polish. 

At  th(  age  of  13,  Lewis  and  his  brother 
bought  i  I  news  agency,  ran  it  themselves 
and  did  all  their  own  delivering  of  news- 
apd  magazines. 

had  any  time  for  the  usual 
pleasantries. 

through  hard  work  and  a  great 

licwis  E.  Phillips  Is  chairman  of 

of  National  Presto  Industries 

(Claire,  Wis.,  and  president  of  Ed 

k  Sons  Wholesale  Co.,  Inc. 

t|)day  he  spends  most  of  his  Ume 

for  others,  so  that  they  may 

boyhood  that  he  had  never 
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The  enthusiasm  that  Lewis  Phillips 
holds  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  takes  him 
to  Scouting  convocations  all  over  the 
world,  began  in  1940  when  Judge  Merrill 
Farr  imposed  on  Phillips  to  go  with  him 
to  the  local  Boy  Scout  camp. 

Phillips  recalls  that  the  camp  was  ill- 
equipped  and  was  using  a  mobile  kitchen 
borrowed  from  a  highway  crew,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  boys  was  undimmed. 

Mr.  Phillips  said : 

After  a  supper  of  salmon  loaf  the  boys 
made  a  speech  of  welcome  that  warmed  my 
heart.  Prom  then  on  I  was  heart  and  soul 
for  scouting. 

Would  Mr.  Phillips  help  them  in  their 
drive  to  build  a  new  kitchen?  Phillips 
decided  that  a  new  kitchen  was  not 
enough — these  Scouts  deserved  a  new 
camp. 

Twelve  years  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars later,  Lewis  E.  Phillips  dedicated  a 
new  camp  for  the  "men  of  tomorrow," 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Nestled  in  a  wilderness  area  of  Wis- 
consin, surrounded  by  white  birch  and 
contrasting  pine,  and  dotted  with  small 
lakes.  Camp  Phillips,  with  Its  many 
lodges,  fine  facilities,  and  excellent  staff 
now  serves  as  the  home  for  thousands  of 
Boy  Scouts  every  summer. 

Following  his  belief  that  character 
building  Is  a  part  of  a  good  education, 
and  Uiat  a  good  education  Is  necessary 
for  every  man.  Lewis  E.  Phillips  has  been 
a  contributor  to  many  colleges. 

His  donation  made  it  possible  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  to 
build  a  new  art  center.  And  just  last 
week  the  Lewis  E.  Phillips  Science  Hall 
was  dedicated  on  the  campus  of  Wiscon- 
sin State  University  at  Eau  Claire. 

Mr.  PhilllE>s'  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lar gift  allowed  this  science  building  to 
be  finished  according  to  the  original 
plans. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  State  funds,  the 
greenhouse,  the  planetarium,  and  the 
observatory  now  available  to  students 
would  not  have  been  completed  without 
his  donation. 

In  his  dedication  speech  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  Camp  Phillips,  Lewis  E. 
Phillips  stated  his  beliefs: 

This  camp  is  a  symbol  of  our  way  of  life — 
a  concrete  example  of  democracy  at  work. 
For  generations  to  come  this  camp  will  stajid 
as  living  testimony  to  our  bill  of  rights,  as 
written  Into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  that  great  Instniment.  the  founders  of 
our  country,  with  Incredible  foresight,  real- 
ized that  the  fundamentals  of  greatness  for 
any  nation  rest  upon  the  freedom  of  Its 
people:  The  freedom  of  worship;  freedom 
from  want;  freedom  of  opportunity;  and  free- 
dom for  all  men  amd  women  regardless  of 
their  race  or  creed. 

Seeking  these  freedoms,  my  parents  threw 
off  the  shackles  of  an  oppressed  foreign  coun- 
try to  settle  here,  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Although  not  possessed  of  worldly  goods,  my 
parents  were  blessed  with  an  Implicit  con- 
fidence In  the  American  way  of  life — in  the 
opportunities  It  had  to  offer  those  who  be- 
lieve that  freedom  and  work  are  man's  sal- 
vation. 

Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
opportunities  this  country  gave  me.  to  work 
from  a  newsboy  In  Manltowac,  Wis.,  to  the 
head  of  a  business  which  now  gives  ennploy- 
ment  to  approximately  6.000  people. 


Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
opportunities  which  made  possible  for  me  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  building  of  this 
camp. 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
great  responsibilities  that  go  with  material 
success.  Such  success  is  real  to  any  man 
only  as  It  reflects  the  success  of  his  neigh- 
bors. To  a  nation,  as  to  its  peoples,  with  ma- 
terial possessions  comes  responsibility.  A 
man's  worldly  goods  are  of  little  real  values 
unless  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  to 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow  man.  We  must 
be  mindful  that  all  we  have  is  but  lent  to 
us — and  that  the  only  way  we  can  repay  our 
debt  to  Him  who  has  given  it  is  to  give  to 
others  as  we  have  received. 

No  Congressman,  no  Senator,  yes,  no 
President  could  speak  greater  words  to 
the  future  leaders  of  the  United  States 
than  did  Lewis  E.  Phillips  at  this  camp 
dedication. 

This  man,  Lewis  E.  Phillips,  who  has 
given  so  much  of  himself  for  Scouting 
all  over  the  world,  and  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, will  receive  the  only  tribute  he 
seeks,  he  will  receive  tomorrow,  twofold, 
of  all  the  good  works  he  has  done  today. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
salutes  a  real,  honest-to-God  American. 
One  who  believes  by  word,  and  proves  by 
deed,  that  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the 
youth  of  our  land  insures  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wishes  Lewis  E.  Phillips  a  long  and 
healthy  life,  because  our  Nation,  our 
world,  and  the  course  of  freedom  need 
men  like  him. 


October  22,  1965 
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New  York  State  College  Yoang  Democrats 
1965-66  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  Include  here- 
with the  national  affairs  section  of  the 
New  York  State  College  Young  Demo- 
crats 1965-66  platform: 

National  Affairs 
civil  rights 

Riicial  prejudice  Is  contrary  to  the  ;cii  uls 
upon  which  the  country  was  founded:  segre- 
gation Ijb  despicable  evidence  of  racism, 
negating  the  human  dignity  of  20  million 
Americans.  We  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
United  States  can  continue  to  deny  equal 
rights  to  all  Its  citizens  and  remain  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  The  test  of  a  coun- 
try's principles  is  Its  practices.  If  we  are 
Indeed  a  democracy,  we  must  act  like  a 
democracy. 

Now  that  the  civil  rights  bill  Is  law  we  call 
for  the  strict  enforcement  of  It  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Congress  has  passed 
a  law  which  has  gone  further  than  any  previ- 
ous one,  but  a  law  Is  words.  We  expect  the 
President  will  work  as  hard  In  enforcing  the 
civil  rights  bill  as  hcdld  In  securing  Its  pas- 
sage. The  time  for  words  Is  past,  the  time 
for  action  Is  now. 


We  support  the  President's  voting  rights 
bill  We  also  urge  that  the  bill  Include  the 
abolition  of  all  literacy  tests  and  poU  taxes 
as  they  apply  to  State  and  local  elections. 

Boy  Wllklns  has  characterized  the  current 
batUe  against  legal  segregation  as  a  "mop- 
ping up  operation."  The  realization  of  this 
condition  demands  a  new,  deeper  under- 
standing of  America's  minority  problem. 
The  problem  Is  based  on  a  crisis  of  identity, 
self-hatred,  and  existence  in  a  world  where 
white  Is  right.  The  need  for  the  long 
maligned  concept  of  autoemanclpation,  freely 
chosen  separation,  and  a  Negro  community 
which  has  suffered  under  the  appellation  of 
"Tomism"  must  now  be  recognized  as  vital 
to  the  meaningful  Integration  of  Negro 
Americans. 

Assimilation  In  the  manner  of  other  mi- 
nority groups  is  neither  possible  nor  desira- 
ble. A  pluralistic  community  in  which  a 
variety  of  peoples  live  according  to  styles  of 
life  that  have  some  uniqueness  is  crucial  to 
the  prevention  of  the  homogenization  oX 
American  society. 

We  endorse  tlie  philosophy  recently  ex- 
pressed by  President  Johnson  that  legal 
equaUty  for  the  Negro  Is  but  the  first  step 
In  the  acceptance  of  Negroes  as  equals  In  the 
fullest  sense. 

The  American  Indian 
We  recognize  that  racial  prejudice  is  also 
directed  against  people  other  than  Negroes. 
Puetro  Ricans,  and  Mexican-Indians.  One 
of  these  groups  Is  the  American  Indian.  We 
support  all  efforts  to  aid  the  American  In- 
dian to  maintain  his  own  cultural  heritage, 
and  which  enable  him  at  the  same  time  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  American  society.  We 
strongly  support  the  "High  Trails"  program 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  We  urge 
that  the  U.S.  Government  honor  Its  treaties 
with  the  American  Indian  tribes. 

Loyalty  and  disclaimer  oaths 
We  believe  that  loyalty  oaths  and  dis- 
claimer affidavits  are  in  violation  of  the  free- 
doms contained  in  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Loyalty  oaths  and  dis- 
claimer affidavits  are  no  Indication  of  a  citi- 
zen's patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  ideals 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded; 
rather,  they  are  contrary  to  these  very  ideals 
and  tenets. 

We  therefore  advocate  that  the  use  or 
loyalty  oaths  and  disclaimer  affidavits  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  all  legislative  require- 
ments pursuant  to  the  use  of  such  loyalty 
oaths  and  disclaimer  affidavits  be  repealed. 
We  oppose  the  provision  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  which  permits  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  deny  any 
scholarship  award  he  deems  "not  In  the 
national  Interest." 

We  oppose  the  provision  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  which  forces  an  In- 
dividual to  list  fines  over  $25  which  he  has 
sustained.  We  feel  that  the  individual's 
desire  to  participate  In  causes  which  he  feels 
are  Just,  such  as  the  civil  rights  movement, 
Is  no  criterion  for  the  granting  of  education 
loans  and  scholarships. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950,  commonly  known  as  the  McCarran  Act. 
threatens  the  free  exchange  of  ideas.  It  is 
designed  to  politically  persecute  a  group 
whose  Ideas  differ  from  those  of  the  majority. 
Democracy  provides  for  guarantees  of  minor- 
ity rights,  and  Congress  has  shown  bad 
faith  in  violating  the  basic  tenets  of  democ- 
racy by  requiring  a  distinct  political  mi- 
nority to  register.  We  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  repeal  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
Smith  Act 
We  oppose  the  Smith  Act  and  any  legisla- 
tion similar  to  It  as  a  denial  of  fundamental 
freedom  to  think  and  discuss  without  fear 
of  reprisal.    We  urge  that  In  addition  to  the 


alxdltlon  of  the  Smith  Act,  the  Communist 
Control  Act  also  be  abolished. 
House  Committee  on  Vn-American  Activities 
The  Housa^,  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  consistently  violated  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  American  citizens  as 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  VS. 
Supreme  Court,  In  United  States  v.  Watkins, 
made  It  clear  that  the  committee  has  habitu- 
aUy  misused  Its  power  in  unconstitutional 
ways,  that  it  has  become  an  agency  of  re- 
pression, that  it  has  usurped  the  functions 
of  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of 
our  Government,  and  that  it  has  sought  to 
punish,  via  publicity,  those  holding  "un- 
popular views." 

The  committee,  originally  Intended  for  In- 
vestigations for  legislative  purposes,  has  be- 
come a  threat  to  those  freedoms  which  It 
hoi>ed  to  protect.  The  fear  of  such  un- 
proper  committee  Investigation  endangers 
the  process  of  free  Intellectual  Inquiry,  and 
further  violates  the  precepts  of  due  process 
of  law  by  denying  the  accused  the  right  to 
face  his  accuser. 

We  urge  that  the  legitimate  function  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities be  assumed  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  be  abolished. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  merits  Immediate  Investigation,  we  do 
not  believe  that  such  an  investigation  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  We  believe  that 
such  an  investigation  might  best  be  carried 
out  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Wiretapping 
We  are  opposed  to  wiretapping  and  other 
forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping  because  it 
Is  a  violation  of  the  IndU-idual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  constitutes  an  illegal  search  and 
seizure. 

Freedom  of  communication 
We  oppose  any  censorship  of  any  oral  or 
written  public  communication.  We  urge 
that  the  Federal  Communication  Commis- 
sion's power  over  communications  not  ex- 
tend to  political.  Intellectual,  or  moral  con- 
tent of  any  program. 

War  on  poverty 
The  vicious  legacy  of  poverty  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  Is  Incompat- 
ible with  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and  we 
support  the  war  on  poverty  as  a  vital  means 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  these  once-forgot- 
ten Americans.  We  must  assert,  however, 
that  patronage  has  no  place  In  the  poverty 
program.  We  are  dismayed  by  the  attempts 
by  many  politicians  of  both  parties  to  ma- 
nlptUate  the  various  aspects  of  the  program 
to  their  ovra  advantage.  We  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  stifficlent  funds  each  year 
for  the  actual  needs  of  the  poverty  program. 
Education — elementary  and  secondary 
We  support  President  Johnson's  education 
bin.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  aid  to 
teacher's  salaries,  and  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  appropriate  legislation. 

If  oiu-  Nation  is  to  continue  to  lead  the 
free  world  we  must  provide  each  of  our  citi- 
zens with  the  best  education  possible.  To 
do  less  would  be  to  help  those  who  wish  to 
destroy  our  democratic  society. 
Freedom  to  travel 
The  limitations  placed  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  right  to  travel  are  violations 
of  the  right  of  each  American  citizen  to  in- 
form himself,  and  we  disagree  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  which  allows  travel  re- 
strictions when  such  restrictions  are  "In  the 
national  Interest."  We  believe  that  our  Na- 
tion will  gain  more  by  removing  travel  bans 
than  it  has  by  maintaining  them.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  such  a  ban  on  travel  Is  equally 
as  heinous  an  act  as  that  which  Involves  the 
construction  of  a  wall  of  brick  and  mortar. 


Academic  freedom 
We  support  the  free  inquiry  of  all  studentk 
and  faculty  into  all  matters  compatible  with 
an  academic  community.  Our  unlversltiee 
must  retain  their  traditional  purposes  as 
centers  for  free  inquiry. 

We  support  the  freedom  of  political  groups 
to  form  on  campxises.  This  freedom  Is  neces- 
sary to  foster  free  expression  and  debr't* 
among  adherents  of  various  views. 

We  are  extremely  glad  to  see  the  course 
that  criticism  has  taken  In  regard  to  recent 
events  In  our  foreign  policy.     The  teach-in 
has  brought  to  our  society  a  new  concept  In 
democracy  that  was  actually  born  in  Greece 
long  ago.     Through   It,  the  academic  com- 
munity has  matured  and  become  a  vital  force 
In  public  opinion  and  public  policy.    We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  regardless  of  the  Issue,  t'le 
free  and  open  public  forums  of  the  teach- 
ins  will   continue.     We  also  urge  all  to  re- 
member  the   words  of  Dr.   Ernest  Nagel   of 
Columbia  University  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
televised   teach-in   In  Washington,  D.C.:    "I 
will  not  adjourn  fh%  meeting.    I  will  recess  It 
until  the  next  opportvmity  that  we  have  to 
bring  democracy  to  Washington."    We  hope 
that  the  next  opportunity  will  be  soon.    The 
public  dialog,  debate,  and   forum  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  well-informed  governing  populace. 
We  believe  that  State  and  city  governments 
supporting  institutions  of  higher  education 
should  take  no  part  In  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers or  courses  at  those  universities,  or  Inter- 
fere   with    the    academic   administration    of 
them. 

We  endorse  the  fine  efforts  In  the  area  of 
academic  freedom  that  have  been  made  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Freedom.  - 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
We  recognize  the  need  for  the  Cabinet  posi- 
tion of  a  Department  of  U'ban  Affairs,  and 
we  strongly  support  the  administration's 
proposal  to  establish  one. 

Minimum  wage 
We  urge  Congress  to  broaden  the  minimum 
wage  law  to  include  migratory  workers,  em- 
ployees of  voluntary  organizations,  and  other 
groups  that  are  similarly  situated.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  groups  mvist  be  covered  If 
all  Individuals  are  to  earn  a  living  wage. 

We  urge  the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1.50  an  hour. 

Taxes 

We  believe  that  the  present  tax  loopholes 
should  be  closed.  We  urge  that  the  present 
oil  depletion  allowances  bo  reduced.  We 
support  the  proposals  to  allow  tax  credits  for 
families  currently  incurring  college  expenses. 

We  urge  Congress  to  pass  the  excise  tax 
reduction  bill  now  pending. 

Labor-management  relations 

The  Democratic  Party  has  tradltlomally 
been  allied  with  trade  unionism  In  America. 
We  are  proud  of  this  alliance  and  urge  its 
reinforcement.  We  urge  reform  of  racketeer 
ridden  and  undemocratic  unions  so  that  the 
unions  may  more  closely  fulfill  their  stated 
goals. 

We  urge  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  oppose  the  concept  of 
"right  to  work"  laws. 

We  oppose  Government  enforced  compul- 
sory arbitration  In  labor-management  dis- 
putes. 

Unfortunately.  In  our  society  today,  c- 
ganlzed  labor  has  become  an  essential  cog 
in  the  status  quo.  To  a  very  great  extent, 
labor  unions  have  lost  the  zeal  and  ambition 
to  fight  for  social,  political,  and  economic 
Justice.  We  hope  that  labor  will  regain  Its 
place  In  the  vanguard  striving  to  make  thU 
Nation  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Immigration 

We  urge  Congress  to  pass  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  late  President  Kennedy  to  elim- 
inate the  national  origins  quota  system.   The 
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Immigration  laws  make  a  mockery 
America  has  always  stood  for  as  the 
freedom,  hope,  and  opportunity  for 


cppose  the  "good  moral  character"  re- 
of   the    Immigration   Act   as   an 
o  those  people  who  wish  to  migrate 
hores. 

Congressional  Democrats 

1  irge  that  the   privileges  of   being  a 
of    the    congressional    Democratic 
refused  to  any  congressional  Demo- 
supports  any  opposition  ticket  to 
national  ticket.    If  the  Dem- 
Party  Is  to  continue  to  be  the  cham- 
the    great    struggles    for    political, 
and  social  reform  It  is  vital  that 
profess  to  be  Democrats  practice 
for  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
^arty's  national  ticket. 
G  apport  the  efforts  of  the  Mississippi 
Democratic    Party    to    unseat    the 
Mississippi  Congressmen.     However, 
Qot  feel  that  representatives  elected 
Misslsippl  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
be  seated.    We  urge  the  State  of  Mls- 
to  hold  free  and  open  elections  In  all 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  draft 

l^Ueve  that  the  present  draft  system 
completely  reexamined.     Less  than 
of   those   eligible    to   serve   are 
those  who  do  serve  feel  they  are 
unlshed,  that  they  are  accomplish- 
that  they  were  unable  to  slip 
a  loophole.    Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  Armed  Forces  are  draftees;   of 
men,  those  drafted  are  fewer  than 
By  Increasing  exemptions,  the  draft 
more  Ineqxilties  than  fewer, 
believe  that  many  Jobs  now  being  done 
might  better  be  accomplished  by 
and  that  the  remaining  draft  quota 
1  >etter  be  filled  by  volvmtecrs  through 
pay  raise  and  Increased  educational 
rather  than  by  the  draft  Itself. 
Prayer  in  the  schools 
opposed  to  the  proposed  amend- 
pfennlttlng  the  recitation  of  prayers  In 
pu)  lie  schools.    It  is  a  cardinal  principle 
prst  aniendment  that  each  American 
the  right  to  believe  In  God  or 
To  believe  or  not  to  believe 
deeply  personal  decision  which  each  In- 
has  to  make  for  himself  free  from 
golremmental  coercion.     The  Supreme 
lecision   banning   prayers   In   public 
Is  right  because  It  maintains  inviolate 
freedom  of  conscience  of  each  American. 
Reapportionment 
sirongly  support  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
;hat  representation  In  the   House  of 
and   In  both  houses   of  all 
legislatures  must  be  eqiial  by  popula- 
'  Ills  holding  promises  to  help  achieve 
representation  of  all  people  In  Con- 
the  State  legislatures,   and  fur- 
to  make  our  legislatures  more 
of  the  true  majority  of  the  people, 
each  State  leglslatiire  to  act  Im- 
to  Implement  this  decision  and 
bipartisan  commissions  to  redraw 
lines,  with  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
each    party    and    a    nonpartisan 
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cppose  the  Dlrksen  amendment  on  re- 
and  we  urge  the  passage  of 
Celi.zr'8  bill  to  Implement  the 
at  the  Court's  decision.    We  are  dls- 
appoin  «d  with  Senator  jAvrrs'  support  of  the 
amendment.   His  contention  that  the 
analogy  applies  Is  a  mlsunderstand- 
the  Constitution  and  American  his- 


apportl  oimient, 

Cooigrefsman 

Intent 


I  ecommend  that  all  State  legislatures 

commissions  to  investigate  the  possi- 

establlshlng  unicameral  legislatures. 


Capital  punishment 

We  urge  all  States  to  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment. Statistics  show  that  not  only  has 
there  been  no  Increase  In  capital  offenses  In 
those  States  where  capital  punishment  has 
been  abolished,  but  in  one  instance  there 
has  even  been  a  decrease. 

Capital  punishment  only  serves  to  fulfill 
the  revenge  desire  of  a  small  minority  of 
people.  It  Is  not  worthy  of  a  civilization  such 
as  ours.  There  have  been  too  many  instances 
of  the  execution  of  the  wrong  man.  Death 
Is  Irreversable  and  we  have  no  right  to  take 
the  life  of  another  when  he  has  for  the 
time  being  been  Judged  guilty  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  but  may  in  time  be  proven  in- 
nocent. 

We  favor  the  abolition  of  cripi'.iJ  punish- 
ment for  all  Federal  crimes. 

National  Economic  Converswn   Commission 

We  supi>ort  the  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Gzxjsge  McGovern  that  would  create 
a  National  Economic  Conversion  Commis- 
sion. If  we  are  to  avoid  economic  pressure 
against  disarmament  proposals,  we  will  have 
to  plan  on  a  large-scale,  long-range  basis, 
ways  and  means  for  resources  now  being  used 
for  the  production  of  military  goods  to  be 
converted  to  civilian  uses.  It  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  Idea  of  disarmament  that  the 
8i>ecter  of  economic  depression  be  allowed  to 
threaten  disarmament  talks. 

Washington,  DC. 

We  iu"ge  Congress  to  gran:  home  rule  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  unfair  for 
the  District  to  be  governed  by  two  congres- 
sional committees  which  it  doesn't  elect, 
often  calloused  to  the  needs  of  minority 
groups. 

Firearms  control 

We  believe  that  the  sale  of  firearms  should 
be  more  strongly  and  more  carefully  regu- 
lated than  has  been  the  case  tn  the  past. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  only  modern  nation  without  en- 
forceable restrictions  of  the  sale.  p>osEesslon, 
and  use  of  firearms. 

We  urge  Congress  to  pass  Senator  Dodd's 
two  bUls  calling  for  the  control  of  mall-order 
purchases  of  firearms  and  the  elimination  of 
the  sale  of  heavy  nonhxintlng  weapons. 
These  bills  have  been  carefully  drawn  so  as 
to  assure  the  legitimate  use  of  firearms  by 
hunters  and  sportsmen. 

We  also  m-ge  the  State  legislature  to  en- 
act legislation  which  would  require  a  gun 
owner  to  register  his  arms  with  the  local 
police  authorities  who  In  turn  would  notify 
the  FBI,  and  city  and  State  authorities. 

Presidential  succession 
We  urge  Congress  to  pass  and  the  Stat-e 
legislatures  to  ratify  the  constitutional 
amendment  recently  passed  by  Congress  with 
regard  to  Presidential  succession.  An  amend- 
ment of  this  sort  Is  essential  for  the  stability 
of  oiir  Government  and  must  be  pas.sed  with- 
out delay. 

Narcotics 

We  urge  Congress  to  permit  physicians  to 
prescribe  narcotics  for  addicts  according  to 
the  best  Judgment  of  the  physician.  Such 
legislation  would  considerably  weaken  or- 
ganized crime,  eliminate  the  need  for  adldcts 
to  steal,  and  curb  the  spread  of  narcotics 
use  by  making  it  less  profitable  for  organized 
crime  to  'push"  narcotics  to  innocent  youth. 
Since  narcotics  are  a  major  factor  in  big  city 
crime,  such  legislation  is  a  necessary  first 
step  toward  making  our  cities  safe. 

We  believe  that  narcotics  addiction  Is  a 
medical  and  not  a  police  problem.  We  oi>- 
pose  the  Harrison  Act  and  other  Federal  leg- 
islation whose  purpose  Is  to  treat  the  addict 
and  addicted  "pusher"  as  a  criminal. 

We  favor  the  setting  up  of  rehabilitation 
camps  tor  the  cure  and  reeducation  of  drug 
addicts  ao  that  they  may  get  back  into  the 


mainstream  of  society.  These  camps  should 
be  open  to  those  who  wish  to  voluntarily  get 
off  drugs. 

We  favor  the  requirement  of  a  preecrlp- 
tlon  for  the  sale  of  any  medicine  containing 
any  percent  of  an  addictive  drug. 
Farm  labor 

We  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  of  rights 
for  farm  labor.  Those  who  labor  In  our  agri- 
cultural communities  should  be  protected  by 
minimum-wage  legislation,  have  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  through  a  imlon  repre- 
sentative, and  to  receive  those  benefits  that 
are  given  to  unionized  labCM*  in  American  in- 
dustry. No  society  can  boast  of  greatness 
if  it  does  not  guarantee  certain  bnsic  rights 
for  each  sector  of  Its  population. 

Conservation 

We  congratulate  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion for  the  passage  of  the  wilderness  bill  ixs 
an  Important  step  for  the  pre6er\-ation  of 
natural  resovu-cee  In  the  United  States.  We 
trust  that  other  bills  will  soon  be  passed 
that  will  reinforce  this  necessary  first  stea 

We  urge  legislation  that  will  protect  tire 
natural  resources  In  the  Mlssoiu-l  River  Ba- 
sin In  the  Midwest.  This  region  Is  one  of 
the  last  that  has  not  been  atUlzed  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  It  shoiild  be  left  in  its 
natxn^  state.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
immediately  In  this  vital  area. 

Foreign  Service  Institute 

We  believe  that  a  more  highly  skilled  team 
of  experts  Is  necessary  &nd  essential  in  the 
basic  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
We  urge  that  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lish a  new,  advanced  Institution  of  higher 
learning  for  the  career  Foreign  Service.  En- 
trance shotild  be  by  competitive  examina- 
tions to  insm-e  the  quality  of  our  career  dip- 
lomats. Tuition  should  be  free  to  make  It 
available  to  all  and  there  should  be  no  loyalty 
oath  required  for  admission. 
Highways 

We  support  President  Johnson's  proposals 
to  prohibit  unsightly  billboards  and  auto- 
mobile Junkyards  along  our  federally  ^tip- 
ported  highways. 

Social  security 

We   urge   Congress   to   pass   legislation  to 
Include  Federal  Govermnent  employees  under 
the  social  security  system  and  medicare. 
Federal  Government  assassination 

We  believe  that  the  assassination  or  at- 
tempted assassination  of  a  President.  Vice 
President,  Cabinet  member.  Member  of 
Congress,  or  Supreme  Court  Justice  should 
be  a  Federal  offense. 

Voting  age 

We  believe  that  the  legal  voting  age  for 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be 
lowered  to  18.  We  fully  support  and  urge 
the  Congress  to  pass  the  constitutional 
amendment  offered  by  Representative  Rosen- 
thal, H.J.  Res.  440,  to  realize  this  end. 
Agricultural  subsidies 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Brannan 
plan  on  agricultural  subsidies  vrtth  the 
stipulation  of  giving  subsidies  only  to  farm- 
ers who  are  shown  to  need  them  and  who 
should  be  In  farming. 

We  also  urge  that  the  Government  more 
actively  encoxu-age  farmers  to  get  off  the  land 
and  to  retrain  them  for  other  occupations. 

National  university 
We  realize  the  need  for  the  expansion  of 
higher  education  and  we  therefore  support 
an  Investigation  Into  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university  sys- 
tem. 

Unemployment 

We  commend  the  Johnson  administration 
for  its  efforts  In  bringing  about  a  reduction 
In  the  high  rate  of  unemployment.    How- 
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pver  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
rate' of  employment  and  urge  the  President 
til  fleht  In  Congress  for  a  massive  program 
to  retrain  the  unemployed.  We  suggest  a 
nroeram  In  which  private  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment would  Join  with  labor  In  an  attempt 
to  eive  each  Individual  the  means  to  sup- 
port himself.  Prom  the  experience  gahied 
With  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act.  It  Is 
clear  that  greater  Incentives  must  be  offered 
to  lure  the  unemployed  into  a  retraining 
program.        ^^^^^^^^^^^__^^ 

Need  for  State-Federal  Cooperation  in 
Legislation  To  Help  Advance  the  Tech- 
nological Frontiert  of  the  Ocean 
Sciences 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOMDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tech- 
nological advances  that  the  United 
States  has  made  with  regard  to  our 
achievements  in  outer  space  are  truly 
commendable.  We  can  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  and  endeavors  of  our  scien- 
tists and  our  astronauts.  This,  after  all, 
is  a  new  frontier  and  America  has  become 
great  because  of  our  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  that  new  frontiers 
have  offered  us  throughout  our  history. 
It  is  of  another  and  relatively  unexplored 
frontier  that  I  wish  to  speak.  That  is  the 
frontier  of  our  own  oceanographic 
sciences.  Oceanography  is  an  area  that 
we  would  do  well  to  turn  o\ir  attention 
to,  for  I  believe  we  can  be  as  enriched  by 
a  knowledge  of  our  great  bodies  of  water 
as  we  can  be  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
space  which  surrovmds  our  planet. 

Advancement  of  the  oceans  sciences  in 
the  United  States  is  not  occurring  as 
satisfactorily  as  it  might  due  to  a  lack  of 
cooperative  efforts  between  all  levels  of 
government  to  assist  needed  technologi- 
cal change  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
ocean  resources.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  remarks  made  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  John  A. 
Carver,  Jr.,  to  the  Atlantic  States  and 
Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sions in  Miami.  Fla.,  on  October  6,  1965. 
These  remarks  follow: 

The  Oceans — A  Challenge  to  Federal-Statb 
Leadership 
From  Scalab  II  to  Gemini  V,  Scott  Car- 
penter, an  astronaut  hintiself,  but  now  an 
aquanaut,  communicated  with  his  former 
colleagues.  Sealab  II  was  but  feet  away  from 
man's  normal  environment;  Gemini  V  was 
about  as  many  miles  away.  In  each  case, 
man  had  constructed  a  capsule  wherein  he 
could  take  the  essentials  of  normal  life  Into 
an  alien  and  forbidding  world— there  to 
study  himself  and  the  environment  and  push 
outward  the  frontiers  of  his  knowledge 
about  each. 


When  I  became  Under  Secretary  10  months 
ago,  the  world  of  the  oceans  and  fisheries 
was  opened  to  me,  new  and  different  from 
the  parks,  Indian,  and  land  management 
world  which  I'd  known  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Land  Management.  I  have 
been  Impressed  by  some  similarities  between 
these  apparently  dissimilar  worlds. 


For  example,  I  sense  a  parallelism  between 
fisheries  and  conventional  agriculture.  Fish- 
eries Is  now  In  a  transition  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  when 
we  moved  from  the  age  of  pastoral  hunters 
to  the  age  of  the  plow  and  disciplined  farm- 
ing. I've  heard  a  lot  about  "marine  engi- 
neering." Is  It  not  really  nothing  more  than 
a  more  complicated  way  of  talktog  about 
"farming"? 

The  fisheries  biologist's  theories  for  "ag- 
gregation engineering"  is  putting  a  compli- 
cated handle  on  a  principle  known  to  the 
cowboy  as  "herding."  A  sheepherder's  dog 
has  been  practicing  "olfactory  engineering" 
for  a  long  time. 

The  temptation  to  make  the  frontiers  of 
oceanography  more  esoteric  than  they  really 
are  has  some  hazards  in  it.  I  suspect  a  lot 
of  people  fall  off  the  sled  as  a  result  of  the 
technological  Jargon  and  fail  to  appreciate 
either  the  logic  or  the  necessity  for  the  ef- 
fort. No  cattle  or  sheepralser  today  would 
question  the  need  for  applying  the  principles 
of  herdmg  or  would  deny  the  validity  of 
fences  as  a  means  of  keeping  his  stock  where 
he  wants  them  at  the  time  he  wants  them 
there.  The  far-out  proposals  for  chemical 
fences,  air  bubble  curtains,  and  artificial  at- 
tractants  are  solidly  proven  principles  of 
ranch  and  farm  management  that  don't  take 
any  magic  to  sell. 

The  time  which  man  took  to  move  from 
the  age  of  hunting  to  the  age  of  farming 
amovmted  to  at  least  several  thousand  years. 
Civilized  man  has  been  htmtlng  for  fish  for 
about  as  long  as  he  has  hunted  for  other 
food.  Agriculture  now  replaces  the  process 
of  hunting  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
like,  and  we  have  domesticated  the  animals 
which  provide  much  of  ovu:  meat. 

Because  the  seas  were  difficult  to  explore 
and  offered  man  a  hostile  envlroiunent,  we 
have  stayed  In  the  age  of  the  hunter  for  our 
fish.  The  cvirrent  national  oceanographic 
program  represents  a  really  monumental  ef- 
fort to  telescope  the  transition  from  the  age 
of  hunting  to  the  age  of  farming  Into  a 
decade  or  two  because  we  will  not  be  patient 
enough  to  wait  thousands  of  years  for  this 
revolution. 

It  helps  to  understand  the  science  of 
oceanography  by  putting  it  In  a  familiar 
context  and  I  am  convinced  most  people 
would  understand  the  relevance  of  ocean- 
ography if  we  were  less  often  so  mysterious 
about  It. 

I  would  Uke  to  carry  my  analogy  one  step 
fiu-ther  by  suggesting  that  fisheries  prob- 
lems and  the  conservation  issues  of  fisheries 
are  not  at  all  unlike  those  we  have  faced  be- 
fore. Take  the  bviffalo.  The  heartland  of 
our  continent  was  settled  and  westward  mi- 
gration nourished  on  the  carcasses  of  mU- 
llons  of  buffalo.  By  the  time  we  became 
conscious  of  our  foolishness  this  great  animal 
was  near  extinction.  The  national  conscience 
said  "stop"  at  a  time  only  barely  short  of 
the  point  of  no  return.  The  wood  buffalo, 
one  species,  is  gone  forever. 

Isn't  this  exactly  the  same  issue  we  face 
with  the  world's  population  of  whales? 

For  100  years  the  oceans'  stock  of  whales 
fed  a  thriving  New  England  industry  and 
nurtvu-ed  the  economic  development  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States.  The  lusty  tales 
of  down-east  whalers  have  a  quality  com- 
parable to  the  raucous  history  of  the  mining 
camps  in  the  West.  Both  breeds  of  men  are 
gone  now,  and  the  whaling  industry  which 
supported  New  Bedford,  Mystic,  and  the  other 
whaling  ports  of  New  England. 

However,  the  conservation  Issue  involving 
whales  is  unresolved,  and,  like  the  buffalo, 
time  Is  running  out  for  us  to  act.  Some 
authorities  think  we  may  already  be  too  late 
to  save  the  great  blue  whale  from  extlnctlon. 
Almost  no  authorities  deny  the  whale  catch 
now  exceeds  a  sustainable  supply. 

We  were  fortunate  In  the  case  of  the  buf- 
falo to  have  had  It  as  a  problem  within  the 


grasp  of  national  action.  This  is  not  true  of 
whales.  The  United  States  has  no  whaling 
fleet  of  consequence  and  o\ir  leverage  is 
limited  to  a  moral  dimension.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  essential. 

The  technological  horizon*  in  fisheries 
easily  excite  the  imagination.  On  a  recent 
inspection  visit  to  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Laboratory  In  HawaU  I  saw 
experiments  with  tuna  that  may  tn  a  short 
time  take  much  of  the  guesswork  out  of 
that  fishery. 

The  scientific  breakthrough  represented 
by  control  of  the  sea  lamprey  In  the  Great 
Lakes  Is  comparable  to  the  Introduction  of 
Insecticides  Into  the  agricultural  economy, 
though  m  the  case  of  the  lampreycide,  rigor- 
ous scientific  assumptions  wUl  hopefully 
avoid  the  hazardoiis  Implications  of  wide- 
spread use  of  agricultural  pesticides. 

One  of  the  more  Intriguing  technological 
developments  In  fisheries  is  nearlng  payoff. 
After  many  years  of  research  effort  an  eco- 
nomically feasible  means  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  fish  protein  concentrate  seems 
near  at  hand.  ,The  avallablUty  of  low-cost 
high-quality  protein  In  large  quantities  has 
Implications  for  worldwide  human  nutrition 
of  revolutionary  dimensions.  This  kind  of 
approach  Is  also  representative  of  a  new 
dimension  of  the  conservation  effort  Itself — 
namely,  to  find  economic  ways  to  translate 
material  regarded  as  waste — in  this  case  trash 
fish — into  an  economic  asset.  This  same 
principle  supports  current  research  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  gases  coming  out  of  coal- 
burning  Industrial  plants  by  extracting 
marketable  sulfuric  acid  under  methods  that 
will  make  the  process  of  cleaning  up  our 
air  pay  Its  own  way.  Similar  research  is 
being  made  on  Junked  cars. 

If  I  have  tried  to  simplify  the  technological 
frontiers     of     the    ocean    sciences — and     I 
liave — I  find   It  considerably  more   dlfBcult 
to  simplify  the  governmental  and  Industrial 
hurdles  over  which  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
must  somehow  climb  if  the  Indvistry  Is  to 
keep   pace   vrtth   the  scientific    Innovations 
being  made  avaUable  to  It.     I  say  nothing 
new    with    the    observation    that    the    U.S. 
fishing  industry  is  substantially  behind  the 
other  world's  major  fisheries  In  almost  every 
category  by  which  Indvistrial  progress  can  be 
measured.     The  fleet  is  not  modem.     Ports 
are  too  small  and  confined  too  much  of  the 
fishery  effect  to  small-scale  operations  In- 
shore.    The  economic  units  of  the  Industry 
are  often   too  small  to  be  viable   and   too 
dependent  to  see  utility  in  cooperative  ac- 
tion.    The  abUlty  of  the  industry  to  lift  it- 
self Is  severely  handicapped  by  various  forma 
of  economic  Inertia  and  the  unpredictable 
fluctuations    of   a   resource    the    supply   of 
which   the   lnd\istry    has    no   control.     The 
fishing  industry  works  in  an  environment  of 
water,   the  quality  and   quantity  of  which 
cannot  be  controlled.     The  inshore  fisheries 
resource  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  distant 
agricultural   land    practices   which   produce 
silt  or  from  which  fiow  minute  but  signifi- 
cant traces  of  chemicals  capable  of  changing 
or  wiping  out  a  local  fishery. 

The  Dei>artment  of  the  Interior  sees  these 
problems  of  American  fisheries  as  Inade- 
quately understood.  We  see  that  the  eco- 
logical framework  and  lnterdep)endence  of 
the  resource  on  the  land  and  In  the  sea 
must  be  better  understood. 

There  is  a  gap  between  the  goals  of  fishery 
conservation  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
managed.  A  law.  for  example,  which  limits 
oyster  harvesting  to  inefficient  hand  tongs, 
channels  the  Inventive  genius  of  an  Industry 
away  from  concern  with  the  resources  to 
concern  with  the  tools. 

Laws  which  would  require  foresters  to  cut 
trees  with  axes  Instead  of  power  saws  and 
move  logs  with  horses  instead  of  hauler 
trucks  would  be  laughed  at.  But  we  require 
hand  tonglng  and  saU  power  for  oyster  ves- 
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Isn't  this  really  a  knd  of  backward 

to  conservation — legislating  tools 

of  legislating  conservation  goals. 

with  the  cooperative  efforts  between 

of   government  to  assist   needed 

change  in  the  exploration  and 

ocean  reso\u'ce8.  It  seems  to  me  that 

the  major  opportunities  for  Pederal- 

eadership  and  cooperation  lies  In  the 

r  conservation  law  and  the  definition 

goals.    As  a  future  source  of 

minerals,  and  even  large  quantities 

water,  the  oceans  are  the  last  fron- 

the  planet.     It  may  be  a  fact  that 

stand  on  the  moon  long  before  very 

Is  known  about  the  seas,  but  under 

op|x>rtunlties  offered  by  such  cooperative 

as  the  new  Commercial  Fisheries 

and  Development  Act,  this  frontier 

fail  to  give  way  to  the  thrust  of 


Johnson  stated  the  challenge  of 

when  he  said : 

tens  of  thousands  of  years — ever  since 

possessed  the  power  to  sense  and 

has  been  aware  of  the  seas  around 

This  awareness  has  varied  from  dls- 

o    sup»stition.    as   man    alternately 

and  fished  the  sea  on  the  one  hand, 

w  >rshlpped  it  on  the  other. 

never  until  recently  did  man  seek 

uiderstandlng  of  the  oceans,  because 

little  necessity.     There  was  always 

frontier,  an  unexplored  land,  unex- 

terrltory. 

our  Tlew  of  the  seas  has  had  to 

a  drastic  change.    We  have  alwa;rs 

ired  them  as  barriers  to  invasion;  we 

see  them  as  links,  not  only  be- 

people,  but  to  a  vast  new  untapped 


Li .  Gen.  Robert  W.  Colglazier,  Jr. 

SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  ^HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

MtJtEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wan  t  to  dispel  certain  misconceptions 
that  I  ave  resulted  from  the  action  taken 
by  Lt  Gen.  Robert  W.  Colglazier.  Jr., 
comm-inding  general,  4th  UJS.  Army,  in 
conne;tion  with  the  court-martial  case 
of  Pv  .  Winstel  R.  Belton.  On  at  least 
three  x;casions  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
my  fe  low  Texan,  General  Colglazier,  an 
oflBcei  with  whom  I  have  had  a  long  ac- 
qualn  ance  and  a  personal  friend,  has 
been  severely  criticized  for  his  action 
with  ]  espect  to  this  case  and  I  feel  it  is 
my  di  ,ty  to  set  the  record  straight  and 
remo-v  e  any  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  and 
dedicjtion  of  this  fine  Army  ofiBcer. 
Many  of  you  know  General  Colglazier 
and  h  ive  seen  him  appear  as  a  witness 
before  your  committees  when  he  was 
servin  ?  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logis- 
tics, le  is  a  great  ofiBcer  and  soldier  who 
has  lad  a  very  distinguished  career. 
His  a:tion  in  the  Belton  case  was  not 
broug  it  about  by  callous  disregard  of  all 
things  we  hold  to  be  dear,  but  rather 
by  hi!  compassion  for  a  young  soldier, 
who  las  acknowledged  his  guilt  and 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate 
himse  f  by  joining  his  unit  in  Vietnam 
where  he  is  presently  serving.  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
prepa  e  a  statement  for  me  explaining 


the  circumstances  of  the  Belton  case,  and 
I  am  sure  that  this  information  will  re- 
move any  doubt  that  may  have  arisen 
concerning  the  character  and  integrity 
of  a  devoted  Army  officer. 

A  fact  sheet  follows: 
Pact  Sheet  Explaining  the  Circumstances 

OF  the  Case  of  Pvt.  Winstel  R.  Belton 

Private  Belton  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  at  Port  Ban- 
ning, Ga.,  when  that  division  was  alerted 
for  oversea  movement  to  Vietnam.  On  Au- 
gust 17,  he  informed  his  commanding  officer 
that  he  was  on  a  self-imposed  hunger  strike. 
As  a  result  of  his  actions,  he  was  charged 
with  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  and  placed  in  pretrial  confine- 
ment in  the  post  stockade  at  Fort  Banning. 
Since  these  actions  were  of  a  serious  nature 
requiring  a  complete  and  thorough  investi- 
gation, it  was  not  considered  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Army  for  Belton  to  accom- 
pany his  unit  to  Vietnam.  He  voluntarily 
ended  his  fast  on  August  18,  1965. 

A  pretrial  investigation  was  completed  and 
his  case  was  referred  to  trial  by  general  court- 
martial.  Subsequently,  his  defense  counsel 
presented  a  motion  for  a  change  of  venue, 
which  was  granted  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Continental  Army  Command.  His 
trial  was  then  scheduled  for  October  5  at 
Port  Sam  Houston.  Tex.  He  was  represented 
by  civilian  counsel  he  provided,  and  by  mili- 
tary counsel  who  was  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  officer  appointed  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  MUitary  Justice.  The  prosecution  was 
represented  by  two  officers  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps. 

Acting  through  his  defense  counsel  prior 
to  trial  Private  Belton  offered  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  offense  of  malingering  to  avoid  duty 
in  Vietnam  if  the  convening  authority  would 
agree  not  to  approve  a  sentence  greater  than 
1  year  in  prison,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  reduction  to  the  grade  of  private 
from  private  first  class,  and  a  bad  conduct 
discharge,  all  except  the  reduction  to  be  sus- 
pended and  remitted  after  1  year,  dependent 
on  Helton's  future  conduct  and  performance 
of  duty.  Helton's  offer  was  accepted  by  Lt. 
Gen.  R.  w.  Colglazier,  Jr.,  commanding  gen- 
eral, 4th  U.S.  Army,  who  was  the  convening 
authority. 

Pretrial  agreements  are  common  in  both 
military  and  civilian  Jurisdictions.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  agreement  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  convening  authority.  In 
agreeing  to  the  offer  of  the  defense.  General 
Colglazier  took  into  consideration  the  im- 
plied willingness  of  Private  Belton  to  fulfill 
his  duty  by  serving  in  Vietnam  as  previously 
ordered  and  the  soldier's  military  record  up 
to  the  time  of  the  hunger  strike. 

Private  Belton  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
found  guilty  by  the  court.  He  was  sentenced 
to  a  dishonorable  discharge,  total  forfeitures, 
and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  5  years 
(which  automatically  includes  reduction  to 
the  grade  of  private) .  Following  completion 
of  his  review  of  the  record  of  trial,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  the  convening  authority  notified  Bel- 
ton that  the  sentence,  reduced  in  accordance 
with  the  pretrial  agreement,  had  been  ap- 
proved and  that  he  was  being  ordered  to 
rejoin  his  unit  in  Vietnam  without  delay. 
The  commander  exercising  general  court- 
martial  Jurisdiction  over  Belton  may  legally 
vacate  the  suspension  and  order  the  execu- 
tion of  the  approved  sentence  if  Belton  again 
fails  to  perform  his  military  duty  properly 
or  is  guilty  of  other  misconduct. 

There  was  no  irregularity  in  the  request 
for  change  of  venue,  the  approval  of  that 
request,  or  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  a 
pretrial  agreement.  The  laws  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  metic- 
ulously observed  In  all  actions  pertaining  to 
this  case.  Determinations  in  the  case  have 
been  influenced  solely   by  appropriate  and 


relevant  factors.  The  type  of  discharge  Bel. 
ton  eventually  receives  will  depend  on  the 
overall  quality  of  the  service  he  renders  dur- 
ing the  full  period  of  his  military  duty. 


Wyoming  VFW  Speaks  Out 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Joe  Haratyk.  adjutant  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Post  2281,  of  Thermop- 
olis,  Wyo.,  sums  up  the  feelings  of  every 
sensible  citizen  of  Wyoming  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  demonstrations  last 
weekend  against  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. The  following  statement  exhibits 
what  I  know  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  and 
of  the  United  States: 

Seven  hundred  members  of  VFW  Post 
2281,  Thermopolis,  Wyo..  deplore  not  only  the 
actions  of  last  weekend's  demonstrations, 
but  also  the  undue  publicity  given  to  them. 
In  a  resolution  adopted  last  evening,  the 
members  went  on  record  again  as  being  in 
wholehearted  support  of  President  Johnson's 
policies  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  and 
ask  your  continued  demonstrations  of  the 
solidarity  of  Wyoming  citizens  as  true  Amer- 
icans, committed  to  fulfillment  of  our  obli- 
gations among  nations  as  well  as  our  personal 
obligations  to  serve  our  country  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

We  feel  these  demonstrators  are  not  just 
exercising  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly, but  are  being  used  to  embarrass  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  <rf  the  world. 
These  demonstrations  do  not  represent  the 
beliefs  and  ideals  of  Americans,  but  in  real- 
ity are  a  small  minority  of  Individuals  with 
misguided  beliefs,  rebelling  against  authority, 
law  and  order. 

Joe  Haratyk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  and  concur  in 
the  statements  of  Adjutant  Haratyk  and 
I  am  happy  to  insert  them  In  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


Appendix 


NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than  Monday, 
November  15.  1965.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches 
withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to  the 
Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112.  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN.  Chairman. 


The  89th  Congret* — A  Congress  of 
FnlfiUment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  untold  number  of  hours  this  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  spent 
in  this  Chamber,  in  committee,  in  con- 
ferences, in  voting  and  decisions,  none, 
I  hold,  goes  deeper  to  the  inner  legisla- 
tive soul  of  us  all  than  this  moment  of 
r^um6  and  evaluation. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  summing 
up. 

If  we  had  to  give  this  Congress  a  fabel, 
a  name  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Con- 
gresses of  the  past,  a  designation  in 
history,  what  would  be  the  right  form  of 
words? 

I  mean  a  title  for  this  89th  Congress 
that  matches  and  defines  its  role  in  his- 
tory to  set  it  apart  from  all  the  Con- 
gresses since  the  meeting  of  the  1st  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  in  1789? 

This  has  been  a  dramatic  Congress 
and  a  Congress  of  infinite  scope. 

It  has  done  its  work  well  and  earned 
for  itself  very  special  praise. 

The  words  that  I  think  fit  this  Con- 
gress better  than  any  others,  and  that 
give  it  the  correct  chapter  heading  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  are 
simple  and  true. 

I  would  say  the  89th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  "The  Congress  of  Ful- 
fillment." 

It  is  the  Congress  of  accomplished 
hopes. 

It  is  the  Congress  of  realized  dreams. 

It  is  the  Congress  that  shaped  and 
crafted  the  noblest  obligations  of  man 
to  man,  the  highest  moral  values,  into 
the  workable  and  statutory  language  of 
the  practical  and  the  sound ;  of  the  legal 
and  the  constitutional. 


This  is  the  Congress  that  dealt  prag- 
matically and  successfully  with  the  sub- 
jects and  the  profoundest  problems  that 
plague  the  soul  of  men  everywhere. 

And  this  is  the  Congress  that  came 
through  with  a  program  of  fulfillment. 

So  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  Con- 
gress constitutes  a  new  plateau  on  what 
is  up  to  now  the  highest  level  of  mature 
government,  democratically  adminis- 
tered, for  some  190  million  or  more  of 
our  people  and  for  the  freedom  of  the 
v/orld  and  mankind. 

What  therefore  sets  this  extraordinary 
achievement  apart  from,  for  example, 
the  early  Presidential  days  of  the  all- 
time  great  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is 
that  this  superbly  historic  record  gener- 
ally was  created  without  the  acute  pres- 
sures of  tragic  national  crises. 

It  was  done  out  of  a  sense  of  a  na- 
tion's greatness. 

It  was  done  without  the  driving  force 
of  an  existing  or  Impending  disaster. 

It  was  done  out  of  a  feeling  for  hu- 
manity bred  into  us  by  the  great  heritage 
and  tradition  of  our  past  and  out  of  such 
leadership  as  gives  our  history  its  glory. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  Con- 
gress— perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Congress  that  has  gone  before — reached 
a  higher  moral  elevation. 

What  began  for  the  immediate  present 
in  our  history  with  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  and  the  New  Frontier 
surged  forward  under  the  impetus  of 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's 
grand  pronouncement. 
Let  us  continue. 

And  what  we  have  wrought  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body  is  the  crea- 
tion into  the  structure  of  our  laws  of  a 
sound  and  compassionate  regard  for  our 
fellowman. 

It  is  a  new  statutory  upgrading  of 
human  values. 

In  depth,  in  implementation,  in  ef- 
fectiveness, in  making  moral  justice  more 
complete  than  it  has  ever  been  hitherto, 
I  believe  what  we  have  done  here  to  be 
without  parallel  in  time. 
I  know  of  no  words  In  the  last  half 


century  so  pregnant  with  meaning  as 
"civil  rights." 

I  know  of  no  words  so  pregnant  with 
meaning  as  "right  to  vote." 

I  should  like  to  be  shown  a  word  so 
rich  in  religious  significance,  so  proudly 
noble  In  terms  of  Holy  Writ,  as  that 
word  coined  in  these  very  legislative  halls 
and  known  now  to  civilization  as  "medi- 
care." 

Of  course  none  of  this  Is  the  last  word 
in  legislative  perfection.  Of  course 
some  clause,  some  phrase,  some  grudg- 
ingly wrought  compromise  In  some  of 
this  massive  legislation  will  bring  with 
it  a  train  of  difBculties.  And  these  In 
later  legislation  may  have  to  be  ironed 
out  and  corrected,  adjusted,  changed,  im- 
proved. This  is  why  we  have  Congresses 
and  why  we  live  so  well  and  achieve  so 
much  imder  the  democratic  process  with 
its  inherent  allowance  for  change. 

I  emphasize  this  legislation  for  human- 
ity because  there  are  critics  among  us 
who  charge  that  we  are  becoming  a  na- 
tion losing  its  soul.  That  we  are  in  the 
throes  of  the  tragic  delusion  that  money 
and  power  and  aflBuence  guide  our  will 
and  overwhelm  humility  and  our  sense 
of  decency  and  righteousness. 

What  this  Congress  has  wrought  in 
this  session  is  a  concrete  denial  of  that 
indictment. 

The  aged  and  the  blind,  the  children 
and  the  dependent,  the  disabled  and  the 
infirm  have  felt  the  healing  hand,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  89th  Congress. 

This  was  the  Congress  that  gave  the 
Nation  its  first  real  "nuts  and  bolts" 
Housing  Act.  There  has  been  housing 
legislation  in  the  past,  but  the  89th 
Congress  took  dead  aim  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem— and  extended  to  the  less 
fortunate  American  an  opportunity  to 
raise  his  family  in  new  and  better  hous- 
ing. 

The  bill,  which  authorizes  more  than 
$7.5  billion  for  a  comprehensive  hous-» 
ing  program,  is  especially  designed  to 
aid  low-income  families.  Although  the 
rent  subsidy  provision  of  the  bill  failed  to 
gain  the  necessary  appropriations  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  first  session,  we  can 
expect  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  this 
kingbolt  section  early  next  January.  For 
those  whose  yearly  income  ranges  below 
$3,000,  grants  of  up  to  $1,500  will  be 
available  to  help  restore  older,  rundown 
property. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act. 
this  Congress  again  demonstrated  a  vital 
concern  for  the  people  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  Clearly,  the  Congress 
has  shown  an  ability  to  meet  squarely  a 
moral  responsibility;  and  in  meeting 
that  responsibility  It  has  earned  a 
prominent  place  In  the  chronicles  of  the 
Republic. 

Along  with  significant  housing  legis- 
lation, this  Congress  sought  to  correct  a 
festering  Inequality  and  extend  to  this 
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s  burgeoning  urban  communities 
representation  in  Washington. 
nove  toward  equality  was  achieved 
h  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level 
1  tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dc- 
nent.    Long  overdue,  this  new  de- 
t  will   combine   under  a   single 
he  duties  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
ce   Agency,    the   Federal    Housing 
irstration,  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ration,  and  the  Federal  National 
age  Association.    This  act  will  en- 
the  future  planning  and  develop- 
of  our  great  metropolita!i  centers, 
will   help  extend   to  our  urban 
s  the  blessings  of  a  satisfying  and 

g  life, 
is  the  Congress  that  thi-ust  itself 
the  very  pit  of  our  nefrleotcd  na- 
educational  problem.    The  bill  that 
law— H  R.  2Sfi2— with  .ereat  care 
ct)nside:ation  for  detail  and  unn-er- 
sticf-.    authorized    >1..^    billion    to 
about  a  better  educated  Anierica. 
•I'.T.iPi'.tary  and  i-ecoiidiwy  eradc- 
eduration     for     our     chilaren 
:huut  the  land  i:--  to  be  in;pro\ed 
:^  is  a  .3-venr  program  of  aid  to 
districts. 

primarv  bop.eficianes  of  this  nro- 

:if  to  bf  the  pupils  from  ihc  lower 

^-  ff--milif;r^.     There  i.~,.  besides,  a  5- 

ro^ram  Lov  ci-mmunicywide   -up- 

tal    ed\icat:or..J     centers.      Herr 

is  invrhv'd  tlie  purchase  of  tc.xt- 

and  teachm?  aidi,  research,  and 

•i:-   State   education    departmcnt.s. 

'.r-    '.•;  for  2  years   undor  this  au- 

tion.  aid  for  school  districts  ini- 

with  our  .servicemen.     The  ino- 

is     comprehcpsivo,     exljaustiveiy 

i  out.  and  as  nearly  ideal  as  legis- 

can  be 

this    .■.as  the  Congress  thnt  also 

otrnizance  of  ih-  fact  that   today 

fs  education  oft^n  Is  not  com- 

with    a    hig.n'   school    diploma. 

nnus'dnns  of  youn?  riicn  and  wom- 

tini.-  a:  t";ie  Nation's  coll'^se  doors. 

:in:,rpsr.   took    action   desiRned    to 

)pen   Dh'.'Se  doors  to  the  qualifu-d 

The    hijihor    education     bill 

ovide  > cholarship.s  for  ncodv  un- 

duate.s:  it  will  prnvKlc  for  an  ox- 

Tg    piosram   of    national    defense 

ion  loans;  and  it  wUi  provide  for 

libraries  and  better  adult-educa- 

asses. 

the  Congress  of  fulfillment  har 

iteed    to    future    generations    of 

ans  that  they  too  will  be  able  to 

the  fruifg  of  a  better  education. 

this  was  the  Congress  that  blazed 

and  edifying  trail  in  the  field  of 

care    for    the    aged.      What    a 

memorial  to  former  Pre.sident 

.1.  when  President  John.son  jour- 

to  Independence.  Mo.,  to  sign  into 

medicare  bill.    Harry  Tmman 

great  Democrat  who  first  sought 

the  burden  of  medical  bills  from 

sanior  citizens.    And  this  law  does 

hat.     It    adds    an    immeasurable 

t  of  dignity  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 

have  reached  the  golden  years. 

■^tory  for  medicare  was  not  an  easy 

but  once  won,  this  Congress  can 

that,  like  St.  Paul,  "it  fought 

fight." 

have  legislated  to  tighten  the  Fed- 
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eral  power  in  those  areas  of  commerce 
that  have  proved  them.'^elves  incapable 
of  doing  their  own  policing  of  their  own 
predatory  and  dishonest  commercial  de- 
linquents— however  much  in  the  minor- 
ity they  may  be.  Thus  we  linve  given 
certain  authority  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  We  are  putting  con- 
trols over  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
depresvsant  aiid  .stimulant  uruss  to  end 
their  special  toll  of  crime  and  traffic 
accidents.  And  we  have  been  justly 
forcible  whue  tliis  t.vpe  of  profilcor  u.ses, 
for  his  victims,  children  under  21  years 
of  age. 

This  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  a  society 
that  is  lcsni<4  its  .soul. 

Along  kindled  lines  we  have  enacted 
che  Community  Health  Services  .'^ct  in 
terms  of  Its  extension  for  5  fiscal  years 
throufih  1966  to  1970.  Here  the  ancient 
Bibiical  injunction  abcut  bein.si  our 
bvotlicr's  keeper  was  put  into  practice- 
through  authorizing  grants  to  States  and 
communities  for  a  mass  immunization 
pro~rarn. 

fJke  the  all-out.  v  ar  on  poverty,  this 
is  t!jQ  all- our  nar  en  disease. 

It  is  aimed  to  strike  at  polio  and  diph- 
theria, at  whoopiniT  couirh  and  tetanus 
aJid— ^in  this  act  for  the  lir-st  time — at 
measles.  In  this  act  this  Congress 
Uterally  searched  out  whole  area^  of 
mankind  w  ithin  its  borders  to  bring  th.cm 
health:  th.e  act  extends  for  another  year 
t'cneijal  and  .'^p'^ciid  health  services  to 
miiJr^tDry  workers,  among  others,  and 
to  Ih^  chronically  ill  and  the  aged.  And 
granCs  arc  provided  to  improve  re.search 
foi  siich  Iv-^nlth  activities. 

Thi.'-,  indeed,  is  the  Congress  that  not 
only  provided  fuITillment  for  democratic 
c.ovemment.  but  instead  of  losing  its  .soul, 
fomid.  reactivated  and  expanded  it.  and 
reached  out  for  the  noblest  works  con- 
sonant with  a  great  human  con.science. 

When  the  furious  floods  of  winter 
ravrigfd  Orecron  and  the  States  of  Wnsh- 
in.::ton  California.  Idaho,  and  Montana 
Congress  authorized  .^IILS  million  to 
repair  t!ie  devastation  nature  had  in- 
flicted. This  bill,  now  law.  is  doing  its 
i.umane  j(^b  among  the  dispossessed  and 
the  afilicted 

This  is  the  Congress  al.'^o  that  saw  bc- 
vond  ito  batic  borders  in  the  grand  de- 
.sign  for  helping  the  needy  and  the 
worthy,  and  these  people  of  our  count rv 
who  are  our  ovn.  Tlius  we  enacted,  for 
one  example.  II.F{.  5874,  a  bill  that 
amends  the  Aid  for  School  Constniction 
Act  or  Public  Law  81-815.  so  ns  to  author- 
ize help  ffr  building  facilities  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Lslands.  This  is  the  act  that  reached 
out  to  help  those  children  beyond  the 
means  of  local  agencies  and  for  who  local 
authorities  are  unable  to  do  anything;, 
but  who  need  help.  And  there  is  Public 
Law  89-36.  a  relatively  minor  measure 
in  itself,  but  of  powerful  meaning  for  the 
handicapped  since  this  is  the  law  that 
establishes  a  national  technical  institute 
to  provide  higher  education  for  the  deaf. 

Along  the  same  line  and  belonging  in 
the  same  family  of  legislation  is  the  act 
that  authorizes  $224.1  million  through 
fiscal  1972  authorizing  grants  to  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  staffing.    It  au- 
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thorizes  also  $205.5  million  ^or  training 
of  teachers  of  the  handicapi^^^d  and  re- 
tarded children,  and  still  another  $80 
million  for  research,  demoiistrntion  proj- 
ects, and  construction  of  facilitic.-:  in  this 
field  through  fiscal  1971.  Here  i.s  a  com- 
plex of  problems  to  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  so 
deeply  devoted  and  to  w-hich  the  Ken- 
nedy family  has  given  so  much  of  its 
energies  and  its  wealth. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  measures 
on  health  tl;at  mean  so  much  ;o  a  Na- 
tion of  more  than  190  million  v  hose 
strength  as  a  democracy  depends  on  a 
m.^rRcd  and  an  informed  population. 

This  Congre.ss,  in  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs  Act.  launched  a  concerted  at- 
tack on  the  sadne.ss.  the  humavi  inLsery.  | 
and  the  irreplaceable  loss  of  valuable 
tnlent  throurrh  the  di.sea.ses  of  tlir  hean, 
of  cancer,  stroke,  and  accompaiiv;-;'!  ills. 
An  nuthori.-'.v.tion  of  S'lSO  million  ■  •■rthe 
next  3  years  will  as.sist  in  devol.-jing  a 
cooTierative  re;,"ional  arrangement  ;-mong 
public  or  noni.'vofit  private  ins'ii  itions 
cngauin"  in  the  rf'.search.  dia'-uio.'^i-.  and 
treatment  of  tho?;c  diseases  tha?  too 
often  promote  despair  and  eau:  o  sur- 
render of  life'  itself. 

.•\nd.  as  with  the  victory  over  i^'ulio.  I 
am  confident  that  this  attack  wi  '  also 
meet  with  succe.ss;  and  the  vie'  r  will 
be  awarded  the  benefiiH  of  a  healthier 
America 

Let  m.e  a.'^k  the  '"doubting  Tliomasco": 
Does  thi;-.  s:)und  l:ke  a  Nation  that  .r.  los- 
ing it's  .soul?  No,  T  ';i:bmit  to  ynii  that 
this  Nation  and  this  Cnngr(\ss  have  inade 
a  n^w  covenant  '.vi'h  the  future— a  cove- 
nant tlia!  will  fulfill  the  h.i.storlcitl  p'-ora- 
ise.';  of  democratic  frovernmeuT. 

The  strength  e.f  a  nation  likf  ■,\v:%  is. 
to  be  sure,  not  only  in  the  heahli  and 
the  viiior  of  its  peo]jle.  nut  in  the'  '  ip.ilth 
and  thr  vi::or  of  this  people  s  ecojiomy. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  this  Congress  real- 
ized. I  believe,  to  its  utmo.^t  iwt/vi'  '.]  the 
leL'!.'lati"ie  power  2iveu  it  by  th"  C  insti- 
tution and  aninned  by  the  electoruio  that 
j)Ut  this  Con!;re.'-s  in  office.  Here  is  the 
-^weep  and  the  scopt^  of  which  1  have 
been  speakin-  .  and  here  i^  the  fuil^.ilTicnt 
on  a  .scale  that  does  thi-  Con^rres.-^  vr~>nd 
and  that  will  reso-and  down  throu^n  the 
corridors  of  histoiT  for  decades  to  rune. 

For  this  is  the  Congre.ss  that  en.acted 
Public  Law  89-44.  reducing  nxcisr  iaxes 
by  $4.6  billion  and  proving  for  the  nr.st 
time  on  a  huge  scale  that  more  nv/ney 
can  come  into  the  Federal  treasur."  by 
removing  the  heavy  burdens  of  (axr.tion 
from  the  American  people,  than  by  in- 
creasing taxation,  provided  this  is  done 
with  discretion  and  with  economic  wis- 
dom. 

It  Ls  also  the  first  time  that  Congress, 
by  its  courage  and  its  decision,  destroyed 
the  long-held  myth  that  once  a  tax  is 
impos(Kl  it  is  never  removed. 

This  Taxation  Extinction  Act,  wliich 
became  effective  by  July  1.  1965,  repealed 
the  Federal  tax  on  furs,  on  jeweli-y,  on  a 
whole  catalog  of  luxuiy  items,  and  on 
radio,  TV  sets,  cameras,  household  ap- 
pliances, musical  instruments,  records, 
sporting  goods,  and  bowling  alleys. 

This  is  the  law  that  gradually  cuts  the 
10-percent  tax  on  automobiles,  .bring- 
ing it  down  to  1  percent. 


It  is  the  law  also  that  eliminates  the 
communications  tax  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969. 

Here  we  have.  I  repeat,  legislation  that 
Is  bold,  that  is  thorough,  that  is  cou- 
rageous, and  that  is  in  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  the  great  legislative  meas- 
ures of  the  Roosevelt,  the  Truman,  the 
Kennedy,  and  now  the  Johnson  tradi- 
tion. I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
the  Johnson  leadership,  but  it  is  in  the 
field  of  the  national  economy,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  late  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  that  this  extraordinary  lead- 
ership manifested  itself  with  striking 
and  dramatic  impact  for  the  good  of 
our  country  and.  in  the  long  run.  for  the 
good  of  the  free  world  and— I  do  not 
hesitate  to  insist — for  the  good  of  the 
whole  planet  and  its  3  billion  people. 

For  the  solid  strength  of  our  economy 
has  its  advantageous  repercussions  on 
the  economies  of  the  world  and  all 
peoples,  sooner  or  later,  feel  its  helpful 

cffBCtS. 

I  ask  those  who  find  our  country 
wanting  in  the  spirit  of  nobility  and 
who  charge  us  with  "the  new  imperious- 
ness  of  power  and  wealth."  with  arro- 
gance and  with  concentration  on  money 
and  power,  to  examine  the  body  and  the 
burden  of  the  legislation  of  this  Con- 
gress. For  the  critics  of  whom  I  speak 
are  not  necessarily  abroad.  They  are 
our  own  critics  and  they  speak — sin- 
cerely and  with  the  best  intentions,  I 
suppose — in  our  public  places  and  our 
public  prints. 

What,  I  ask,  is  Public  Law  89-4  but  the 
expression  of  the  finest  instincts  of  the 
American  people,  as  brought  to  reality  by  , 
this  Congress.  This  is  the  law  that  estab- 
lished the  Appalachia  Regional  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  Commission  whose 
function  it  is  to  initiate  and  coordinate 
public  works  and  similar  programs — ^not 
only  Federal,  but  State  and  local  as  well, 
to  bring  the  economy  into  the  homes  of 
those  who  need  it  most.  It  proposes  to 
do  this  by  improving  the  skills  and  the 
health  of  residents  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  legislation. 

And  for  this  effort  Congress  authorized 
$1.1  billion  for  1966. 

Lest  this  be  not  enough,  we  have  Public 
Law  89-15.  the  statute  that  extends  for 
3  years,  to  June  30,  1969.  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
It  is  a  law  that  encompasses  results 
achieved,  and  to  be  achieved,  and  there- 
fore establishes  a  limit,  so  that  It  reduces 
full  Federal  support  of  projects  to  90  per- 
cent after  fiscal  1966.  Excepted  from 
this  reduction  are  payment  of  allowances 
for  trainees.  Also  the  maximum  train- 
ing period  is  extended  from  52  weeks  to 
104.  It  brings  the  training  program  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  under  this 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

'•    And  it  authorizes  $454  million  for  the 
program  for  1  year. 

If  this  Congress  was  busy  at  all  it  was 
busy  with  the  examination  of  its  own 
soul,  its  own  conscience,  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  people.  This  was  done  in  a 
spirit,  not  of  rhetoric  and  what  might  be 
done  at  some  time  in  the  future,  but  with 
principles  and  law  put  on  the  statute 
books  here  and  now.    They  are  already 


set  to  work  to  give  our  people  help,  re- 
lief, and  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
own  initiative,  their  self-reliance,  their 
feeling  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Let  me  reemphasize  the  story  of  the 
1965  session  of  the  89th  Congress: 

We  enacted  Federal  funds  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and.  within 
constitutional  limits,  we  included  private 
and  church  schools. 

We  laimched  Appalachia.  providing  aid 
that  totaled  $1.1  billion  for  an  11 -State 
program,     changing     desperation     into 

hope. 

We  provided  $454  million  for  man- 
power retraining. 

We  repealed  excise  taxes  on  a  massive 
and  historic  scale. 

We  instituted  comprehensive  health 
benefits  for  those  from  one  to  one 
himdred. 

We  took  the  best  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  made  it  even  better  with  con- 
tinued Federal  grants  to  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

We  showed  the  free  and  the  tyrarmy- 
ridden  world  where  we  stood  as  a  Con- 
gress on  South- Vietnam  with  an  increase 
of  $700  million  in  defense  funds. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  had  the 
fiduciary  courage  to  release  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  our  gold  reserve  in 
order  to  support  the  international  value 
of  the  dollar. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  removed  the 
stigma  of  100  years  of  Negro  disfran- 
chisement from  the  soul  of  America.  In 
no  other  piece  of  legislation  was  the  con- 
science of  this  Nation  put  to  a  more 
rugged  test.  That  challenge  was  met  by 
this  Congress,  and  every  American 
should  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  to- 
day his  Negro  brother  has  the  legal  and 
moral  right  to  go  into  the  voting  booth 
and  cast  his  equal  vote  for  his  equal 
choice. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  gave  new  en- 
couragement to  the  Nation's  struggling 
artists  through  the  establishment  a  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 
This  Is  the  Congress  that  had  the  cour- 
age to  revise  the  immigration  pqlicy  of 
the  United  States.  This  move  represents 
a  humane,  enlightened,  and  highly  bene- 
ficial legislative  change  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  seeking  to  come 
to  these  shores  and  throw  their  destiny 
in  with  us,  but  from  the  standpoint  also 
of  our  own  interests  as  a  Nation.  It  has 
taken  us  some  40  years  to  bring  these 
changes  about.  The  results  show  a  posi- 
tion of  mature  statesmanship  that  does 
this  session  great  credit. 

For  this  is  the  Legislature  that  has 
brought  down,  so  to  speak,  the  walls  of 
Jericho  and  helped  us  into  the  promised 
land  of  international  decency  and  na- 
tional advantage,  free  of  narrow  prej- 
udices that  nm  athwart  the  American 
tradition.  The  change  in  immigration 
policy  is  not  merely  a  technical  advance 
in  the  matter  of  the  admission  of  im- 
migrants arrived  at  after  much  debate 
and  trained  technical  advice.  It  is  a 
high  point,  again,  in  the  moral  eminence 
we  have  achieved  as  a  people.  We  did 
not  merely  correct  a  wrong,  but  we  fol- 
lowed through  on  a  question  of  simple 
moral  righteousness.    It  is  this  that  does 


this  Legislature  immense  credit  and  that 
is  bound,  in  the  years  of  the  poUcy's 
operation,  to  improve  the  character  and 
the  quality  of  those  coming  to  our  shores, 
and  supply  the  hiunan  needs  of  our  man- 
power requirements. 

In  iminlgration  we  have  raised  high 
the  standard  of  human  understanding 
and  promoted  with  It  what  is  right  for 
us  all  both  morally  and  materially.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  brings  great  happi- 
ness to  me  becavise  my  maiden  speech  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Febru- 
ary of  1929  was  in  opposition  to  the 
national  origins  clause. 

This  is  the  Congress  that  extended 
and  expanded  President  Johnson's  pov- 
erty program.     Who,  among  you,  can 
accuse  this  Nation  of  losing  Its  soul  when 
through  the  Job  Corps  40,000  high  school 
dropouts    will    receive    the    vocational 
training  and  educational  skills  necessary 
to  give  them  a  crack  at  making  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  Great  Society. 
Who  can  accuse  this  Nation  of  tiun- 
ing  its  back  on  its  less-fortunate  citizens 
when    legislation    to    aid    the    poorer 
farmer,  the  migrant  worker,   and  the 
American  Indian  has  been  passed  by 
this  Congress. 

And  who  can  accuse  this  Nation  of 
snobbish  neglect  when  through  a  reg- 
ional development  program  those  pain- 
fully depressed  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment will  receive  a  helping  hand  In 
the  form  of  grants  to  modernize  their 
water  systems,  sewage  plants,  sewers,  and 
police  and  fire  facilities. 

No,  all  of  these  accusations  are  for  an- 
other time  and  another  place;  but  in 
1965,  this  Congress  was  truly  the  Con- 
gress of  fulfillment. 

Thus  when  I  speak  of  fulfillment,  of 
promises  kept,  of  commitments  lived  up 
to.  I  do  not  mean  a  program  of  senti- 
mental do-goodlsm  that  Is  all  heart  and 
no  head.  But  I  mean  what  I  have  just  ' 
delineated:  a  solid  program  of  hard, 
sound  sense  and  definite  achievement. 
This  is  a  program  that,  for  the  very 
sweep  and  scope  of  its  aims.  Is  bound  to 
show  some  signs  of  imperfection,  some 
areas  of  criticism,  some  details  not  fuUy 
and  Ideally  worked  out.  But  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  shows  legislative  judgment  of 
the  highest  order,  and  that  for  its  mas- 
sive reach  and  effect,  may  weU  go  dowii 
as  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
legislatively  in  the  history  of  the  United 

When  we  dealt  with  dollars  we  used 
the  cold,  hard  laws  of  arithmetic  asour 
fiduciary  legis§ition  well  testifies.  When 
we  dealt  with  human  beings  and  our 
fellow  citizens  we  displayed  a  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  just,  what  is  uplifting 
and  what  will  teach  and  rehablUtate. 
what  wlU  build  and  make  for  a  progres- 
sive and  an  economically  well-admlnls- 
tered  citizenry. 

We  do  not  want  paupers;  we  want 
people. 

We  want  people  who  are  self -sustained 
and  proud  and  capable  of  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  themselves,  getting 
only  from  Government  what  will  enable 
them  to  become  self-supporting  and 
bring  them  as  quickly  as  may  be  to  their 
own  feet. 
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Thit's    the    real    inner    meanin.;    of 
of  thislesislation. 
national  defense  and  internal  se- 
is  an  area  of  legislation  that  has 
;  held  a  high  priority  in  this  Gon- 
as    in    mostly    every    other.     Es- 
>•  since  the  end  o(  World  War  II 
has  been  a  feeling  of  sensitive  re- 
or  anything  that  touches  upon  our 
survival  and  our  miulaiy  pre- 
fer  upon    our   military   sur- 
lepends  every  other  suruvai.    Yet. 
g  all  out  on  our  defense  pros  ram. 
not  go  overboard  arid  the  same 
ntal  good  sense  that  govern.':  our 
il  legislation .  applied  here,  excipi 
here  was  an  element   of  prioritv 
^xtra  consideration  that  was  nat- 
elicited  by  the  immense  impor- 
of  the  subject, 
is  a  monumental  pros'rair.  ihat 
up  more  than  half  of  a  $100  bil- 
nnual  budget.     It  pay.s  for  itself 
iding  the  people  of  the  United 
with  military  protection  for  ou' 
and  assuring  peace   and  som.c 
re  of  security  for  the  free  v/orld. 
loice  is  so  enmeshed  in  terror  that 
riations  by  this  Congress  to  the 
y  requirement  may  be  said  to  be 
t   a    choice   between   money    and 
This  more  than  anything  else 
the  astronomical  money — sta- 
in the  military  appropriations  of 
ahd  former  Congresses. 
Wh  it  do  we  have  ? 

have  Public  Law  89-37  authorizins 
aillion  for  the  Department  oi  Dc- 
This  Is  solely  for  the  pi-ocui  t  - 
Df  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
It  includes  $6.4  billion  fur  research 
velopment,  for  tests,  and  for  eval- 


almost  impossible  to  say  in  lan- 

what  a  buildup  this  means  of  the 

combination  of  science  and  in- 

,   creative   research   and   analysis 

te  a  power  for  death  and  destruc- 

i  ndreamt  of  only  a  decade  or  two 

combination   basic   to   the   con- 

ualion  of  humane  life  in  freedom  on 

anet. 

of  profound  psychological  ex- 

of  money-and-military  opinion 

our  foreign  policy  protestations 

co^imitment  against  Ccmm.unist  agr- 

is  Public  Law  89-18,  which   I 

already  mentioned. 


do  ibt 


erms  of  a  $700  million  additional 
iation  this  law  tells  Hanoi  and 
,  and  some  doubting  capitals  in 
parts  of  the  world,  that  this  Con- 
surely  to  the  extent  of  this  legis- 
is  solidly  and  concretely,  abso- 
and  without  the  peradventure  of 
behind   the   President   of   the 
States  in  his  foreign  policy  in 
Vietnam.     Nor  does  this  in  any 
^xclude  debate  on  the  subject  both 
and  without  the  Congress — a  de- 
hat  the  President  himself  has  said 
nestly  welcomes.    What  I  am  talk- 
>out  is  honorable  debate,  honorably 
not  malicious  and  unwarranted, 
inspired,    personal    strictures 
the    administration    and     the 
and  lonely  man  who  leads  it. 
collateral  category  of  expenditures 
authorization  by  this  Congress  of 
billion  for  the  National  Aeronautics 


ei  illy 


and  Space  Adininistralioii  for  the  I'.^cal 
year  1966.  Thi^  is  to  be  L^cd  for  the 
conitructiou  of  facilities,  aciminisirative 
oueratioi^s.  and.  of  cou';-'-  esearcii  and 
devclcpm-nit.  This  i.s  wiic;e  the  critical 
problem  of  solid  fuel  r:)Ckers  are  handled 
and  questions  resolved  for  nuclear  -^olid- 
powereii  -y^rcins  foi'  spaceships.  It  ;s. 
overall  the  brilliant  and  advcnturou.s 
prolect  that  is  shootine  mankind  into 
the  next  century.  It  )uis  yicldca  un  in- 
credible body  of  information  for  :^cience 
already  and  it  has  nurtured  many  nev 
a: id  remarkable  products  for  ordinary 
use  that  are  already  or  the  mai-krt.  It 
holds  an  infinite  promise  of  ^reat  dis- 
coveries beyond  anything  imaginable  at 
ir.c  time  in  1492  that  this  continent  was 
opened  for  •;  ivilizatiop  Jt.s  potential 
fcjr  creating  solutior. — -now  beyond  the 
.K.-;ov.ledge  of  man — lo-  problems  that 
beset  us.  is  practically  wi'.liout  limit.  It 
has  already  yiven  us  a  new  catetrory  of 
hero  called  astrotiau.s.  More  than  that. 
we  have,  up  to  now.  placed  ourselve.s  in 
the  lead  of  world-pre.sfitjc  in  space  explo- 
ration— a  po.'^ition  we  once  thouHht  Vv'e 
had  lost  to  thi'  Soviet  Union. 

The  same  bo'd  tnd  .'^weepins^  applica- 
tion oi  le.^islatr.e  .-taiesmanship  may  be 
said  to  be  inherent  in  Public  Law  89-32, 
which  authorizes  ?2  5S  billion  for  fiscal 
1966  for  the  At-omic  Energy  Commission. 
Gome  $704  million  of  this  sum  is  for  a 
v..;apons  program,  and  another  $2  .5  mil- 
lion for  a  merchant  ship  reactor  plan, 
bringini;  our  surface  ships  v, ithin  rant^e 
of  this  amazinn  source  of  eneri,'y.  Here 
again  we  are  deahiiE:  with  an  imponder- 
able future  and  our  initiative  and  dili- 
gene,:;  today,  our  efToil  in  money  as  well 
as  talent,  may  brin-4  us  rewards  wholly 
beyond  understanding  at  th.e  present 
moment  Doing  these  things  is  impera- 
tive lest  others,  unfriendly  to  us.  forge 
ahead  of  us  in  these — thr  greatest  mys- 
teries about  matter  ^hat  until  now  baffled 
mankind — and  much  of  'vluch  will,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  continue  to  excite 
man's  scientific  curiosity. 

Fulfillment  as  ue  see,  is  a  very  big 
word. 

It  becomes  bigger  when  we  see  what 
this  Congress  did  to  meet  our  country's 
responsibilities  as  i-he  leading  Nation  of 
the  free  world  Here,  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  we  .see  how  monu- 
mental is  the  burden  that  rests  on  the 
back  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  helping  to  keep  the  world's  economy 
viable  and  at  the  same  time  discharge 
our  responsibilities  to  our  own  people. 
And  we  see  how  careful,  how  adroit,  how 
measured,  yet  how  intelligently  generous, 
this  Congress  has  been  in  fulfilling  this 
phase  of  its  functions  to  our  country  and 
to  the  nations  involved  with  us  in  the 
economic  sphere. 

When  this  Congress  authorized  $3.27 
billion  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance  for  fiscal  1966  it  stipulated 
that  aid  end  to  any  nation  failing  to  take 
preventive  action  against  destruction  of 
American  prop>erty.  But  the  Congress  at 
the  same  time  was  careful  not  to  pre- 
empt the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  in  directing  our  foreign  policy. 
The  act  the  Congress  passed  thus  bars 
the  sale  of  surplus  foods  to  the  United 
Arab    Republic — one    of    the    offenders 


afiainst  American  property — but  reserves 
to  the  President  the  right  to  make  the 
determinatiori  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  withholdinc  the  surplus  foods  is 
essential  to  our  national  interest.  I  like 
to  think  of  this  wise  reservation  m  the 
act  as  a  sound  and  simple  example  of 
legislative  statesmanship  and  lesaslative 
good  manners. 

Thus  in  other  law-s  that  are  no'A  on  the 
statute  books  this  Congress  extended  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  A-;ency 
for  another  3  years,  and  extenucd  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  control  the 
export  of  straie.gic  or  scarce  materials  for 
4  years  to  June  30,  1969.  There  arc  still 
other  lav.'S  passed  by  this  Congress  that 
Dolster  and  improve  the  international 
banking  situation  as  in  the  case  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Inter-Amerif^un  De- 
velopment Bank  Act.  Another  verv  solid 
lift  to  the  interantional  bankini  situa- 
tion was  achieved  t h roup h» the  quihor- 
Ization  to  increase  by  $1,035  billirn";  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  broadening  our  participation  by  a 
jump  from  S4.125  to  S5  16  billion. 

On  matters  of  governmental  reorgani- 
zation this  Congress  I  believe  for  the  first 
time,  adequately  corrected  a  strategically 
dangerous  loophole  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Thi.s  is  m  the 
matter  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
fixing  conditions  and  procedures  lor  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Slates  to 
lake  over  the  duties  and  fuiictions  of 
the  President  in  the  event  of  the  latter's 
incapacity,  and  making  sure  that  the 
then  occurring  vacancy  in  the  Vice  Pi-es- 
idency  is  properly  assumed  by  a  con- 
stitutionally named  successor. 

This  constitutional  amendment  is  now 
before  the  several  States  for  ratification. 

Tliis  Congress  with  its  sights  raised 
high  on  the  moral  and  economic  and 
fiduciary  and  international  issues  of  our 
time  did  not  neglect  the  workada;,  old, 
and  enduring  difficulties  that  confront 
the  Nation. 

Cries  have  gone  out  that  the  f or r  often 
citizen  is  the  American  farmer.  But  let 
me  assure  you  that  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  have  not  forgotten 
him.  His  individual  well-being  is  the 
concern  of  every  Member  of  Congress, 
and  that  concern  is  reflected  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  omnibus  fai-ra  bill  which 
authorizes,  revises,  and  extends  the  acre- 
age allotments  and  price  supports  for 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  allied  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  exchanges 
hard  gold  for  Western  wheat  needed  to 
supplement  an  agriculturaJ  economy  laid 
waste  by  collective  schemes,  this  Na- 
tion's farmers  continue  to  provide  the 
bounties  of  a  blessed  soil  to  the  American 
housewife  at  bargain-basement  prices. 
No,  this  achievement  will  never  be  for- 
gotten; and  this  Congress  will  continue 
to  reward  our  farmers  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  help  of  a  sympathetic  Govern- 
ment.. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Natural  Re- 
sources" this  Congress  took  into  account 
the  rising  and  critical  question  of  water 
scarcity  in  certain  areas.  Thus  we  have 
the  act  establishing  a  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council  and  River  Basin  Com- 
mission,   rt  will  become  the  job  of  this 
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body  to  coordinate  plans  for  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  these  resources,  helping  the 
States  in  their  planning  for  a  better  ad- 
justment of  this  basic  eternal  and  indis- 
pensable need  of  human,  animal,  and 
vegetable  life. 

Other  measures  put  the  Federal 
strength  behind  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation improvement  projects  with  a  $944 
million  authorization,  and  struck  out  at 
the  growing  problem  of  water  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States — if  they 
choose  to  take  the  initiative— the  pow- 
er and  the  authority  to  strike  down  those 
individuals  and  industries  who  for  their 
own  financial  gain  selfishly  exploit  and 
pollute  the  waters  that  belong  to  all  the 
people. 

But  if  this  Congress  was  concerned 
with  the  water  we  drink,  it  was  also  con- 
c'^rned  with  the  air  that  we  breath. 
That  air  has  become  the  victim  of  misuse 
and  mismanagement.  In  the  air  pollu- 
tion bill,  this  Congress  moved  to  kill  the 
source  of  strangling  fumes  that  has  made 
the  air  over  our  urban  areas  a  modern 
technological  disaster.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  standards  gov- 
erning the  exhaust  fumes  emitted  from 
passenger  cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  other 
motor  vehicles. 

This  legislation  comes  not  a  day  too 
soon.  The  romance  of  the  American 
people  and  the  automobile  is  legendary, 
but  that  romance  is  threatening  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  our  citizens,  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress that  it  again  has  acted  to  protect 
the  health  and  well-being  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

"Conservation,"  That  is  the  key  word. 
This  was  the  Congress  that  legislated  to 
conserve  the  natural,  God-given  bless- 
ings of  this  magnificent  country.  It  has 
acted  to  conserve  our  waters,  our  air; 
and  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  Con- 
gress has  rescued  the  Nation  from  a  mad 
dive  toward  ugliness  brought  on  by  a 
cyclorama  of  tasteless  billboards  and 
rusting  junk  heaps.  The  highway 
beautification  bill  will  help  to  remove 
these  eyesores  and  restore  to  the  byways 
Qf  this  land  a  new  birth  of  scenic  won- 
derment. It  is  legislation  long  overdue, 
and  it's  advent  is  welcomed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  countrymen. 

Another  conservation  measure  ccxn- 
sidered  by  this  Congress  concerned  the 
rapidly  diminishing  level  of  the  world's 
silver  reserves.  To  help  stem  the  tide 
of  a  disastrous  silver  shortage,  and  to 
free  adequate  supplies  of  this  precious 
metal  for  industrial  uses,  the  Congress 
eliminated  or  reduced  the  silver  content 
of  the  Nation's  coinage.  Let  me  rush 
to  emphasize,  that  this  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  value  of  our  money— that 
value  has  been  religiously  maintained 
for  180  unbroken  years  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  were  still  other  measures  along 
the  same  line,  all  of  them  pertinent. 


And  for  veterans  and  servicemen  to- 
ward whom  this  House  has  always  ex- 
tended its  legislative  hand  of  meaning- 
ful gratitude,  there  was  the  reopening 
of  national  life  insurance  and  the  au- 
thorization of  special  allowances  for 
evacuated  dependents  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  foreign  duty  posts. 
There  was  the  act  which  allows  the 
sorrowing  families  of  those  Americans 
who  gave  "the  last  full  measure  of  their 
devotion"  to  receive  compensation  for 
the  unused  leave  accrued  by  the  service- 
men at  the  time  of  their  death. 

And  there  was  the  military  pay  bill 
which  grants  a  justly  deserved  pay  hike 
to  our  young  men  and  women  who  each 
day  give  unselfishly  of  their  talents,  their 
energies,  and  their  lives — so  that  we 
might  enjoy  the  continuing  advantages 
of  a  free  society.  This  money  cannot 
begin  to  compensate  these  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans for  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  in 
the  malaria-infested  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. But  this  act  does  put  the  world  on 
notice  that  we  have  not  forgotten  those 
who  willing  stand  in  defense  of  liberty— 
and  we  shall  not  forget  them. 

Over  and  beyond  this  massive  legisla- 
tive accomplishment  is  the  economic 
state  of  the  coimtry.  This  is  the  base, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  position  of 
strength  and  security,  from  which  all 
else  is  derived.  For  our  country  is  in  a 
condition  of  economic  growth  and  health 
beyond  anything  known  to  the  history  of 
economics  since  man  first  organized  him- 
self into  societies.  As  I  speak,  this  coun- 
try is  producing  at  a  rate  of  growth  that 
is  in  itself  a  kind  of  industrial,  financial, 
and  economic  landmark.  For  the  rate  of 
growth  is  a  phenomenal  5  percent.  Now 
the  learned  economists  of  the  cotmtry 
may  dispute  with  me,  and  with  each 
other,  some  of  the  interpretations  to  be 
drawn  from  these  figures.  But  all  agreed 
that,  on  the  level  of  economic  magnitude, 
our  country  is  now  in  a  state  of  achieve- 
ment that  may  classically  be  defined  as 
the  golden  age  of  American  business. 

The  total  story  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  is  for  all  these  reasons,  and 
this  remarkable  record,  a  new  and  bril- 
liant page  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  the  chronicle  of  man's  progress  to- 
ward the  Great  Society. 

Suppose  then  we  ask  ourselves  what 
were  the  factors  that  contributed  to  this 
pyramid  of  realized  hopes,  this  catalog 
of  legislative  fulfillment? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  not  only 
within  the  walls  of  this  Chamber,  but 
beyond  it. 

For,  first,  there  was  the  dynamic,  in- 
sistent, unrelenting,  tireless,  and  ex- 
tremely human  and  himiane  leadersip  of 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  This, 
as  we  all  know  from  our  actual  experi- 
ence and  contact,  is  leadership  on  the 
highest  standards  of  Presidential  rela- 
tionship between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 
Second,  and  certainly  no  less  vital, 
there  was  this  eager,  cooperative,  deeply 
informed,  and  dedicatedly  concerned 
Congress,  acting  always  on  its  own 
knowledge  and  its  own  independent 
judgment,  and  profoundly  aware  of  its 
role  in  history. 


Third,  there  were  the  mighty  moral, 
economic,  social,  political  issues-of-the- 
first-moment  pleading  for  solution. 

Fourth — and  equal  to  all  the  rest — 
there  was  the  pre-eminent  and  domi- 
nant will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  expressed  in  a  bluntly  positive 
and  unmistakable  landslide  presidential 
election  that  swept  all  polling-booth  rec- 
ords before  it.  It  was  an  election  that 
showed  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
in  a  ponderous,  calculated,  and  irresist- 
ible decision,  well  backgrounded  on  the 
issues  and  clearly  knowledgeable,  moving 
like  a  mountainous  tide  to  put  Into  office 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  so  many  of 
the  legislators  I  see  before  me  now. 

These  factors,  together,  constituted  an 
unbeatable  combination. 

What,  from  my  point  of  view,  matters 
as  much  as  anything  else,  is  that  there 
were  no  so-called  crash  programs.  We 
were  not  subject  here  nor  did  we  subject 
each  other  to  what  is  sometimes  referred 
to*s  the  steamroller  or  the  rubberstamp 
decision. 

There  were  no  threats,  political  or 
otherwise,  to  legislate  or  else. 

This  extraordinary  record  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  is  all  of  it, 
from  one  act  to  the  other,  sound  legis- 
lation, soundly  arrived  at,  exhaustively 
planned,  discussed,  disputed,  reported, 
accepted. 

No  group,  no  party,  afiflrmative  or  in 
opposition,  was  asked  to  take  anything 
on  faith. 

No  one  was  asked  to  do  anything 
against  principle. 

No  legislator  was  asked  to  act  or  ac- 
cept any  proposition  that  had  not  been 
first  thoroughly  argued  to  the  limit  of 
intelligent,  detailed,  and  considered  de- 
bate. 

We  heard  it  all  and  fought  it  all  out 
right  here  in  the  Chamber  and  in  com- 
mittee and  with  each  other. 

The  greatest  single  influence  for  the 
passage  of  this  remarkable  body  of  leg- 
islation was  the  legislation  itself. 

It  is  legislation  that  stands  up  on 
morale  grounds,  and,  from  the  stand- 
point of  arithmetic,  it  is  certainly  on 
solid  fiduciary  groimd. 

It  is  legislation  that  accepts  the  needs 
and  wants  and  rightful  claims  of  all  our 
citizens.  It  discriminates  against  no 
group,  no  race,  no  faith,  no  party. 

It  is  legislation  that  aims  at  the  totality 
of  fie  American  people. 

It  is  legislation  that  is  ruggedly  con- 
ceived. 

But,  of  course,  legislation  cannot  be 
the  absolute  answer  nor  cover  the  whole 
of  the  human  problem. 

What  we  did  in  this  Congress  was  to 
build  a  road  of  statutes  to  a  higher  so- 
cial order. 

We  cannot  preempt  the  functions  of 
the  school. 

We  cannot  preempt  the*  duty  of  the 
home. 

We  cannot  preempt  the  teaC^ings  of 
the  church. 

We  cannot  preempt  the  responsibility 
of  the  community. 

The  human  heart,  as  we  have  been 
well  taught  by  experience,  cannot  be 
shaped  and  remolded  by  the  cold,  hard 
language  of  statutory  law. 
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he  time  the  legislation  reached  the 

'  f  President  Johnson  in  the  White 

for  his  signature,  returning  to  the 

here  so  much  of  it  had  been  initi- 

t  was  enveloped  in  the  words  from 

iVrit  that  President  Johnson  loves 

mu  ch  : 

Corr  e  now  and  let  us  reason  together 

Me]nbers  of  the  89th  Congress:  It  is 
my  o  )inion  that  the  record  of  legisla- 
tion J  ou  have  just  written  will  live  for- 
ever i  1  the  story  of  man's  progress  to  the 
realiz  it  ion  of  his  noblest  dreams  and  the 
fulfill  nent  of  justice  and  peace  through 
sound  go\'emment. 


Moyers:  Key  White  House  Figure 


•XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^ON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22.  1965 


MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  Bill 

Mcjyers  is  a  key  figure  among  the  able 

nd  women  who  serve  the  Nation 

White  House.    As  the  President's 

assistant,    Mr.   Moyers   has   been 

teeing  both  wit  and  candor  with  the 

House  press  corps   almost  daily 

the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Reedy  be- 

of  illness.    He  has  quickly  gained 

-deserved   reputation   for   excep- 

ability  and  acumen. 

his  official  function,  important  as 

eveals  only  a  part  of  the  immense 

respo:  isibilities  which  Bill  Moyers  carries, 

(h  the  President,  for  the  Nation. 

Johnson  draws  heavily  on  his 

in  any  number  of  ways  in  or- 


der to  cope  with  the  great  press  of  public 
business  which  comes  into  the  Executive 
offices.  Bill  Moyers  is  versed  in  and  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  President  on  a  whole 
range  of  national,  international,  and 
inner-governmental  matters  which  re- 
quire the  President's  attention.  His  great 
usefulness,  particularly  in  an  emergency, 
is  highlighted  by  the  highly  effective  con- 
tribution which  he  made  to  maintaining 
public  calm  during  the  President's  recent 
surgery. 

Bill  D.  Moyers  has  brought  to  the 
White  House  the  faith  of  the  ministry 
of  which  he  was  a  part  before  entering 
Government  service.  He  has  brought  an 
originality  of  mmd  and  a  -rensf  of  orga- 
nization, both  of  which  he  shaipcned  in 
connection  with  the  creation  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Peace  Corps.  He 
has  brought  an  endowment  of  human 
sensitivity  and  a  zest  for  woik  in  the 
public  interest.  In  short,  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation — throuch  the  Presi- 
dent— is  that  of  a  man  of  complete  dedi- 
cation, that  of  a  practical  idealist  which 
he  has  been  and  which  he  remains. 

An  excellent  insitzht  into  the  outstand- 
ing character  and  ability  of  Bill  D  Moy- 
ers is  provided  b-.  a  feature  which  ap- 
peared in  ihf  Sa'Vi'^iay  Evenint'  Post  of 
October  23.  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  in.sertod  at  this 
point  in  the  RrcoKD.  In  addition,  I  ask 
unanimous  conpent  that  an  article,  in 
the  same  vein,  and  on  the  ^ame  subject, 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star  also 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  • 

[From  the  S.avirday  Evening  Post,  Oc  23. 
19H.5i 

St.^:  Yt.AP.s  Ago  Bim  Moye.=?s  Was  an  Un- 
known Preacher  in  ,\  Lhtle  Tesa."^ 
Town — Today  He  Is  tkf  M\n  Who  Spcaks 
FOR  I.  B  J 

(By  Don  Obfrdorfer ' 

One  of  President  Johnson's  favorite  stories 
is  about  the  time  he  .vsked  his  young  assist- 
ant. Bill  D.  Moyers,  to  say  grace  before  the 
meal  in  Uie  private  quarters  of  the  White 
House.  As  Moyers  began  to  pray  softly,  the 
Chief  Executive  interrupted  to  urge  him  to 
'Speak  up.  Bill!  Speak  up!"  The  former 
Baptist  minister  from  east  Texas  halted  in 
mld-.~,«ntence.  raised  his  bowed  head  and  re- 
sponded firmly,  "I  wasn't  addressing  you.  Mr, 
President." 

The  President  would  repeat  such  a  story 
about,  no  one  else  in  his  official  entourage — 
and  about  no  one  else  would  the  story  be 
believable.  Moyers  is  something  special  He 
has  a  boldne?s  that  sets  him  apart  from  any 
Johnson  assistant,  past  or  present.  For  that 
reason  he  is  a  major  figure  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

At  age  31  he  has  risen  further  and  faster 
in  ofRoial  Washington  than  any  young  out- 
sider since  the  days  of  Franklin  D,  Roose- 
velt's original  whiz  kids.  Six  years  ago  he 
was  a  threadbare  seminarian  and  part-time 
pastor  of  a  c('Untr>'  church  at  Brandon,  Tex. 
(population:  121 1,  Today,  Tom  Wicker,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  calls  him  "the  Ted 
Sorensen.  the  Sherman  Adams,  of  the  John- 
son administration,"  and  Mary  McGrory,  of 
the  Washington  Star,  describes  him  as  "the 
youngest  and  ablest  man  around  the  Presi- 
dent," A  member  of  L.BJ's  Texas  inner 
circle  says,  "If  you  really  got  the  President's 
back  against  the  wall  and  stuck  a  gun  in 
his  b«lly,  he'd  tell  you  that  Bill  is  his  No 
1  boy.    They  are  almost  like  father  and  son." 


Billy  Don  Moyers  (his  full  namei  was  a 
teenage  summer  intern  In  then-Senator 
Johnson's  outer  office  in  1954  when  L.B.J. 
"discovered"  him,  and  Moyers  freely  acknowl- 
edged that  "anything  I  am  can  be  traced 
to  Lyndon  Johnson."  Yet  in  recent  years 
Moyers  has  struggled  constantly  with 
Johnson  for  the  independence  he  cher- 
ishes. Repeatedly  he  has  tried  to  quit  his 
chief  for  a  career  of  his  own,  but  he  is 
now  reconciled  to  serving  at  least  2  or  3 
more  years  on  the  White  House  staff.  Since 
July,  when  George  Reedy  left  to  undergo 
surgery,  Moyers  has  been  ''acting"  press  sec- 
retary, and  thus  in  the  full  glare  of  national 
publicity  as  the  official  spokesman  scr  the 
President. 

Regularly,  the  Nation's  most  exalted  re- 
porters shuffle  into  his  office.  They  find  a 
slender  young  man  with  black  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  a  mischievous  smile  and  a  loiuv  thin, 
25-cent  cigar,  which  he  alternately  p.iffs  and 
waves  in  amiable  greeting.  The  summit  of 
his  previous  journalistic  eminence  was  as  a 
cub  reporter  lor  his  hometown  paper  and 
part-time  assistant  news  editor  for  KTBC, 
the  Johnson  family  television  st.i'.ion  In 
Austin.  Nonetheless,  not  even  the  n.nst  In- 
tensive grilling  from  the  White  Hoire  press 
corps  has  shattered  his  supreme  composure. 

In  addition  to  the  news  job — itself  one  of 
tlie  toughest  In  government — Moyers  is  en- 
gaged in  a  vast  array  of  demanding  p'.irsults. 
He  begins  each  day  with  top  secret  briefing 
papers  from  the  CIA  and  attends  neirly  every 
major  White  House  meeting.  Moyers  over- 
sees the  advisers  who  are  formulating  the 
administration's  all-important  legislative 
program  and  in  times  of  national  or  inter- 
national crisis  is  often  the  President's  prin- 
cipal "crisis  manager."  Joimson  has 
described  him  as  "my  vice  president  in  charge 
of  anything." 

Witii  all.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  ivcagger- 
ate  the  power  of  thi^  busy  young  nia^.  He  is 
not  a  Sherman  Adams  or  a  Roberi  Kcr.nedy, 
for  the  only  substantial  power  center  in  the 
White  House  today  Is  the  oval  office  itself. 
and  the  man  who  sits  there  Is  both  conscious 
of  his  prerogatives  and  exceedingly  lorith  to 
share  them.  Johnson  is  the  boss,  Moyers 
is  a  creature  of  delegated  authority,  an  at- 
tendant lord. 

"I  am  here  as  the  President's  catalyst," 
Moyers  is  fond  of  telling  the  groups  lA  Idea 
men  that  assemble  in  his  office.  But  ii.siders 
have  often  credited  him  with  a  considerably 
more  active  function.  According  to  many, 
Moyers  Is  one  of  the  few  people  who  can  per- 
suade Lyndon  Johnson  to  change  his  mind. 

In  preparing  this  article,  I  consulted  six 
close  associates  of  L.BJ.  about  this  impres- 
sive assertion,  and  each  of  them  said  r  was 
true.  One  Informant  said  that  "more  peo- 
ple than  you  think  can  do  that  when  their 
arguments  are  cogent.  Bill  can  do  it  more 
often,  though,  than  anybody  else."  Another 
Insider  recalled  a  time  when  the  President 
rejected  an  Important  paper  he  had  sent  to 
the  oval  office  for  approval.  "I  sought  out 
Moyers  and  explained  the  issue  and  its  Im- 
portance," he  said.  "Bill  took  it  back  to 
the  President  twice.  He  got  the  OK  on  the 
second  try." 

Moyers  himself  insists  that  "I  can't  get  the 
President  to  do  a  dad-burned  thing  he 
doesn't  want  to  do,"  an  observation  that  is 
both  self-evident  and  essentially  meaning- 
less. He  goes  on  to  say  that  Johnson's 
working  relationships  are  misunderstood. 
"I  don't  know  where  people  get  the  Idea  he 
is  surrounded  by  sycophants.  He  can't  tol- 
erate yes  men.  The  times  when  he  really 
burns  us  iire  when  we  tell  him  something  we 
think  he  wants  to  hear." 

Moyers  at  work  displays  both  nerve  and 
self-confidence.  When  a  Post  Office  official 
complained  to  him  recently  about  the  am- 
barrassing  failure  of  the  White  House  to  use 
zip  codes  on  outgoing  mall,  Moyers  responded 
with    characteristic    directness.     He    Imme- 
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dlately  telephoned  tlie  White  Hoxue  maU 
room  and,  as  his  visitor  gaped  in  awe,  ordered 
rfp  codes  to  be  tised. 

Another  facet  of  Moyers'  boldness  In  his 
seal  as  a  practical  joker.  One  of  the  earliest 
instances  -was  In  1960  when,  as  a  member  of 
Johnson's  senatorial  staff,  he  was  urged  by 
an  all-too-serlous  colleague  to  save  papers 
and  artifacts  for  the  newly  established  L.B.J. 
"archives."  Moyers  responded  with  a  large 
Uanlla  envelope  and  elaborate  Instructions 
for  the  preservation  of  Its  contents — chicken 
bones  purported  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
great  man's  lunch.  Moyers*  coworkers  see 
his  penchant  for  pranks  as  "Bill's  way  of 
growing  up." 

Ftor  all  this  self-assurance,  however,  Moyers 
la  never  pretentious  or  curt,  traits  easily  de- 
veloped In  the  Junior  assistants  of  the  great. 
No  matter  how  busy  he  Is,  he  makes  each 
Tlaltor  feel  as  if  his  mission  is  the  most  In- 
teresting and  significant  business  of  the  day. 
This  unusual  young  man  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable for  his  backgrotind.  His  father  Is 
a  time  clerk  In  a  Texas  defense  plant  and  his 
mother  Is  a  clerk  In  a  funeral  home.  As  a 
student  young  Moyers  had  little  money,  but 
Johnson  took  a  shine  to  his  1954  summer  in- 
tern and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  finish 
college  by  supplying  part-time  Jobs  at  the 
h3.J.  station  In  Austin.  Later  the  Senator 
offered  him  an  executive  post  at  the  station, 
but  by  then  Moyers  had  married  Judith 
Davidson,  the  daughter  of  a  Dallas  postal 
clerk,  and  dedicated  his  life  ^  the  ministry. 

In  the  fall  of  1959,  when  LJB  J.  was  getting 
ready  for  his  forthcoming  run  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  Moyers  was  serving  as 
the  $36-a-week  pastor  of  the  country 
church  at  Brandon,  with  twin  outhouses  In 
back  and  a  congregation  of  a  dozen  families. 
The  farm  folk  doted  on  the  young  preacher, 
who  arrived  every,  Sunday  with  his  wife  In  a 
battered  car.  Almost  every  week  he  would 
pull  a  nickel  out  of  some  kid's  ear  at  Sunday 
Kbool,  and  after  dlimer  he  would  organize 
a  ball  game  or  rehearse  the  choir.  Then, 
one  day  he  annovinced  In  church  that  he  had 
reached  a  great  decision — to  leave  the  min- 
istry and  Join  Lyndon  Johnson  In  Washing- 
ton. He  explained  that  he  had  stood  upon 
a  ridge  and  seen  his  life  spread  out  before 
him.  and  found  that  the  path  of  politics, 
and  action,  was  the  one  ordained  for  him. 
"After  his  regular  sermon  he  said  goodbye 
to  us,  one  by  one,"  recalls  one  of  his  par- 
ishioners, Mrs.  Alec  WaUace.  '"When  only  a 
few  were  left.  It  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
be  broke  down  and  cried." 

Johnson  Installed  Moyers  at  his  right  hand 
in  his  private  office;  later,  when  the  political 
pace  picked  up.  Moyers  sent  his  wife  and 
child  back  to  Texas  and  moved  Into  a  bed- 
room of  the  Johnson  home.  At  the  1960 
Democratic  National  Convention  he  slept  In 
a  large  closet  In  the  hoes'  hotel  suite. 

During  the  campaign,  Moyers  was  like 
Johnson's  second  skin — scheduling  appear- 
ances, drafting  speeches,  keeping  touch  with 
the  Kennedys.  After  the  election,  Johnson 
confidently  prepared  a  place  for  his  prot6g6 
on  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  staff,  but  Moyers  had 
other  Ideas.  Driven  by  ambition  and  by 
idealism,  he  yearned  for  a  chance  to  be  some- 
body, on  his  own.  In  the  new  Peace  Cwps. 
Both  Johnson  and  John  F.  Kennedy  were 
opposed  to  bis  plan,  but  the  tenderfoot  from 
rural  Texas  wore  them  down. 

In  this  endeavor  Moyers  recruited  the  aid 
of  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  a  Washington  attor- 
ney-strategist who  was  well  respected  by 
both  Johnson  and  Kennedy.  Sargent 
Shrlver  was  picking  the  Peace  Corps  high 
command,  and  In  late  February  1961,  Rowe 
wrote  Shrlver  a  perceptive  memorandum: 
"•  •  •  If  I  were  a  young  man,  I  think  I 
would  be  content  at  the  age  of  26  to  be  the 
top  assistant  of  the  Vice  President.  •  •  •  But 
this  boy  Moyers  Is  willing  to  give  this  up, 
without  a  backward  look,  so  he  can  'do  good.' 


•  •  •  The  world  Is  full,  and  the  Peace  Corps 
win  be,  of  people  who  want  to  'do  good'  and 
have  not  the  slightest  Idea  how.  This  young 
man  knows  how.  He  Is  that  curious  and 
very  rare  blend  of  the  Idealist-operator." 

A  few  weeks  later  Moyers  was  named  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  In 
Jantiary  1963,  President  Kennedy  prranoted 
him  to  Deputy  Director,  thus  making  him 
the  youngest  Presidential  appointee.  He  was 
so  young  that  when  qxxerulous  Senators  de- 
manded to  know  his  age  at  the  oonflrmatlon 
hearing  on  Capitol  HIU.  Moyers  replied  hope- 
fully, "28  ^^." 

There  matters  stood  until.  In  mid-Novem- 
ber of  1963,  Kennedy  borrowed  him  from  the 
Peace  Corps  for  temporary  duty  as  a  political 
scout  for  the  forthcoming  Texas  trip.  Moy- 
ers was  having  lunch  In  Austin  when  he 
heard  the  news  of  the  assassination,  and 
within  16  minaites  he  was  airborne  to  DaUas 
to  Join  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Moyers  rarely 
Irft  Johnson's  side.  At  night  he  again  slept 
In  the  Johnson  home.  When  the  President 
transferred  operation*  to  the  White  House, 
he  placed  Moyers  at  the  desk  Just  outside  his 
office. 

To  reporters  who  came  to  call,  the  yoimg 
aid  Insisted,  "I'm  Just  here  helping  a  friend, 
and  when  that  ends.  111  drift  away  and  never 
be  heard  of  again."  Each  day  he  was  more 
enmeshed  In  the  work  of  the  White  Hoxise; 
even  so,  he  refused  to  Join  the  Presidential 
payroll,  keeping  his  ojd  position  at  the  Peace 
CcHipe  and  even  his  old  office  Intact. 

In  mid- 1964  Jolhnson  and  Moyers  reached 
a  meeting  of  minds  about  the  future.  Moy- 
ers agreed  to  help  run  the  faU  campaign,  and 
Johnson  promised  that  after  the  election  he 
would  appoint  his  cherliriied  young  aid  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  r^laclng  the 
beleag;uered  Shrlver,  who  was  already  doing 
double  duty  as  DlrectCM:  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. The  elated  young  Texan  passed  the 
word  to  his  old  associates  and  began  casting 
about  for  a  Deputy  Director. 

On  October  14,  word  spread  tJurough  the 
incredulous  White  House  that  Walter  Jen- 
kins, for  years  L.B J.'s  administrative  assist- 
ant, had  been  arrested  on  a  morals  charge. 
That  night  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
Johnson  high  command  gathered  In  Moyer's 
office  at  the  White  House,  and  Presidential 
confidant  Clark  Clifford  placed  a  call  to 
the  distraught  Chief  Executive,  who  was 
campaigning  In  New  York  City.  "We 
have  Walter's  resignation,"  Clifford  reported 
wanly.  "How  do  you  want  to  announce  It?" 
Clifford  listened,  then  hung  up,  and  turned 
to  Moyers.  "He  says  It  Is  being  announced 
In  New  York  that  you  are  succeeding  Jenkins 
as  top  White  House  assistant." 

"Oh,  no — oh,  no,"  groaned  Moyers,  "I've 
got  to  talk  to  him."  He  rose  as  If  to  pick  up 
the  telephone  for  a  last-minute  appeal,  then 
realized  It  ■was  hopeless  and  sank  back  In 
despair  and  resignation.  A  month  later, 
after  the  election  was  won,  he  gave  up  his 
Peace  Corps  office  and  Joined  the  White 
House  payroll  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President.  "The  Peace  Corps  was  the  one 
thing  I  wanted."  he  said  to  a  friend.  "Now 
I'll  never  get  It." 

"Rxlay  the  Idealist  operator  of  the  White 
House  staff  has  come  to  terms  with  the 
present  and  learned  to  take  a  longer  view  of 
the  future.  He  will  never  return  to  the 
ministry,  which  seems  to  him  now  "a  world 
of  words"  for  which  he  is  temperamentally 
unsulted.  "My  long-term  Interest  Is  Inter- 
national affairs,"  he  says.  "If  I  stay  in  the 
executive  iM-anch  of  Government,  I  would 
Uke  to  work  someday  in  the  Defense-State 
complex."  Another  posslbUlty  Is  elective 
office — ^perhaps  as  a  Congressman,  a  Gov- 
ernor or  Senator.  Still  another  is  the  btisl- 
ness  'world.  One  problem  Is  health.  He  has 
a  peptic  ulcer,  and  every  few  months  his 
coworkers  see  him  grimace  and  whiten,  as 


pains  come  upon  him.  Sometimes  a  walk  on 
the  south  lawn  wUl  bring  relief,  but  other 
times  a  day  or  two  In  bed  Is  necessary. 

When  his  long  day  Is  done.  Moyers  prefers 
to  devote  whatever  spare  time  he  has  to  his 
wife,  their  three  small  children,  a  few 
friends  from  seminary  days  and  some  Peace 
Corps  cronies,  most  of  them  younger  than  he. 
The  Moyers'  idea  of  fun  Is  a  quiet  dinner  with 
friends  or  churning  homemade  Ice  cream  in 
the  backyard  of  a  neighbor.  They  recently 
bought  a  house  in  the  suburbs  and  traded 
in  their  car.  Privacy  being  precious  to  them, 
Judith  Moyers  put  her  foot  down  and  pre- 
vented the  installation  of  a  White  House 
telephone  in  the  new  station  wagon. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  Job  to  reserve  a  life 
of  one's  own  against  the  demands  of  a  strong 
leader  and  particularly  so  in  a  city  where 
power  is  idolized.  "It  U  hard  to  be  a  White 
House  aid  as  a  very  young  man,"  reports  one 
who  previously  looked  down  from  that  high 
pinnacle.  "Sometimes  it  can  spoU  you  for 
the  rest  of  life." 

So  far  there  is  no  sign  that  success  has 
spoUed  Bill  Moyers,  but  critics  have  won- 
dered whether  any  man  so  yoting  can  carry 
such  an  enormous  responsibility  without  risk 
to  himself  and  to  the  country.  Several  years 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Senate  confirma- 
tion as  deputy  director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
such  doubts  were  raised  publicly,  and  Wammr 
HuicPHRKT,  who  had  been  mayor  of  a  great 
city  before  he  was  35.  rose  to  defend  the  boy 
preacher  from  Texas. 

"We  are  supposed  to  be  a  young  Nation," 
Httkphxzt  solenmly  told  those  elders  of  the 
Senate  who  were  worried  about  Billy  Don 
Moyers.  "I  see  no  reason  why  occasionally 
we  should  not  place  trust  and  responsibility 
In  some  young  man." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star] 
Attkntion  M«.  Shmvxk:  Motkss  Etxs  Pxace 

COBFS 

Bill  D.  Moyers  says  Ills  supreme  ambition 
Is  to  become  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps — 
if  President  Johnson  ever  lets  him  quit  as 
White  House  in-ess  secretary. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Storer  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  released  today,  Moyers  said  being 
press  secretary  Is  exciting  and  he  enjoys  It, 
but  It  "is  not  my  cup  of  tea." 

Although  he  has  generally  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  press  corps  since  he  took  over 
George  Reedy's  Job  several  months  ago. 
Moyers  said,  "It's  a  lltUe  bit  like  a  man  who 
was  trained  to  play  left  end,  suddenly  shifted 
to  guard.  He'll  do  his  best,  but  he  would 
prefer  to  go  back  to  what  he  was  doing, 
catching  passes  Instead  of  blocking  220- 
pound  linebackers." 

f'ftTj.^Tt  BT  JOHXSOM  • 

The  31 -year-old  Johnson  aid  was  Asso- 
ciate DlrectOT  of  the  Peace  Corps  when  the 
President  called  on  him  to  Join  the  White 
House  staff  following  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's assassination.  Moyers  earlier  had 
worked  for  Johnson  when  he  was  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

Moyers  was  asked  by  the  interviewer,  Lin- 
ton Wells,  director  of  Storer's  Washington 
Bureau,  whether  this  meant  he'd  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  Peace  C<»ps. 

"Frankly,  yes,"  Moyers  replied.  "I've  al- 
ways had  In  the  midst  of  my  ambitions  the 
desire  to  be  Director  of  that  wganlzatlcm. 
I  would  have  been  If  circumstances  had  not 
been  altered  by  fOTces  and  powers  beyond  our 
control.    It  remains  my  ambition." 

Wells  asked,  "You  mean,  to  take  Sargent 
Shrlver's  Job?" 

Moyers  replied:  "When  Sarg  leaves  It,  that 
would  be  the  Everest  of  my  hopes." 

STnX  WANTS  POST 

Shrlver,  a  brother-in-law  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, has  been  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  since 
Its  inception  in  1961.  He  also  U  head  of 
the  poverty  program — the  so-called  domestic 
peace  corps,  and  there  have  been  rumors 
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.o  tiiTie  th<:*.  he  w. 


•-^  un  one 


.■:t?n.od 


unplv    he    would    have 


■f-r   ...s   Peac   Corps   Direr'^ir   lU   one 
he  had  not  been  needed  by  Johnson. 
■    spec'iil    .'5stst:i!iT.    and    rhen    as 
rPt.T-y. 

enr;  o:    'Jie  inteiview.  Wells  a.sked 
'  E-  en  ;f  th'^  Peace  Corps  were  olftred 
again,    '.vonki   you   Uike    it?  " 
■  M''yer.s  ans'.s-tred 
V-.iyi:  the  President''  Wells  ;-i=l:cd. 

wn;.ild  !e^  me."'  Moye-s  replieti 
.^  said  nis  maxim  in  olTice  comes  from 
ler:  "Tell  t!ie  :r',;tU  if  you  can.  hut  if 
lel!   .he  truth,  don't  tell  :>  Ise." 


JA*,LS  PRESS  VnWYVSZ 

rs  said  tiie  press  i:;  no;  overly  critical 
3on  btit  is  loo  picayune  from  time  to 
rtnd  tO(.  inaccuraif  aoout  wlir.-  they 
yune  .ibout  " 

example  of  this,  he  sr.ld    wn.s  i;    itory 

nson    had    installed  Muzak    in    the 

oui-e  alriio'.igh  it  i-.dd  beei.  Sns'alierl 

ago  by  President  Dwigin    D    Elseii- 


er  iteni  which  rreatly  annoyed  Jho 
"1  -vas  i-.n  .icrouni  ih..:  Johnson  ^pe^it 

one  Saturday  on  his  ijoa*.  at  his 
:it"n,  T'hiie  Meyers  m  Ausi.n  was  giv- 
news  which  cre;'ied  the  impres.sl';.ii 
iden"-  was  very  bus'-' 

•nth  of  ti\e  matter  is  thnt  the  Presi- 

.^  on  that  bcit  1  hour  and  13  :nin- 

oyer;,  said.     '  Ke  worl'.ed  33  Siours  at 

th  't  day.  even  ihough  he  was  at  the 


also  gave  his  analysis  of  the  Pro.<^i  ■ 
tif.ns  which  sometinits  nppcur  .':pon- 
and  impulsive,  but  vh:ch  others  say 
rnvo  planned  in  advance. 
ink  th:  t  his  imptil?;renc>s  is  studie<i 
ver.ef/  I  think  his  spontaneity  p 
1  .spontaneity."  he  said 

very   im.poriant   for   the    President. 
•^i:.:  "*r  i.i^  name,  to  maintair  his  options, 
and  to  be  ;-."o!e  to  move  in  any  one  of  a  num- 
•er  ••:  l-reciions  at  hu  choosing. 

reason  f.tr  that  Js  umple  If  hLs 
nicvr'sliri:  known  in  ad-ar-?",  u"  his  options 
<ire  idc  itihed  prior  to  actual  implementation, 
'hen  h  s  <".  jponents,  of  whom  there  are  always 
nianj    ■'r■:^  'nove  to  ch.~ke  otT  nit,  (.)puuns" 

H?  ?  id  Johnson  is  a  man  with  "cnorm->us 
capatiiies  f.^r  work,  for  ''ompussion.  as  well 
as  for  capacities  of  a  les^  positive  nature 
He  is  linger  than  life  and  that  inclMdes  in 
■V     I'speci  ' 


Repor  to  the  People  of  the  Third  Con^res- 
.sional  District  of  Pennsylvania 

i:XTENSION  OF  RP.M.APKS 

Or 

ION.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF     PtNNsrLVA.V'A 

iE  HOr&E'OF  RLPHEfeENTATIVFS 

Friday,  October  22.  J9€5 

TAR     I^fi,").'     ,•      VESR    OF    ACHIEVF.MF.-.'T 

EYRNE    of    Pennsylvania       Mr. 

r    r^-ithough   we  arc   no'.v  ending 

months  ol  our  2-year  tenure  of 

t'  ,:    8&tlj    Conyre^.s   has   alieady 

jrai&ed    by    President    Lyndon    B. 

as  the  gieatest  in  history. 

sure  that  every  Member  of  the 

of  Representatives,  as  I  do  shares 

isfaction  and  pride,  which  you  ex- 

in  delivering  to  us  the  Pre.sidenfs 

'Salute  to  Congres.s,"  for  the  privilege  of 

havin: ;  a  part  in  the  massive  outpouring 

of  legi  slation. 


s  )n 


I  believe,  hov\t-vc.,  that  it  is  d.fiicult 
for  the  average  citize;:— tnerely  iioni  the 
readin^;  of  hN  cLiiiy  new.tpeper  Oi  trom 
snatches  of  radio  and  TV  repoits  deal- 
ing mostly  witii  controvers.-al  a-igles — 
to  fully  appreciate  the  fcrond  scope  and 
deep  impitct  oi  the  programs  we  have 
ena*-tid 

Onl^-  a  coniprehensivfc  lJstii<;'  oi"  spe- 
cific ma.ior  lav,  :^  benefiting,  a:;  .i  ou  have 
pointed  out.  millions  of  people  r.nd  dc- 
Sisned  to  imprce  our  democrali.  way 
Ol  life  can  draw  the  whole  picture. 

For  this  rea.son.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
appending  oUCh  a  compilation  for  the 
beuelii  of  my  cun.;titucnt3  of  the  Third 
District  of  Peniisyivania.  I'his  covers 
no'i  only  the  broad  liekis  of  international 
affairi,  national  c-conomy.  education,  so- 
cial security,  health  anc-  welfare,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  governmental  and 
political  sti'uctiire,  but  also  measures 
emanating  from  the  Armed  Services  and 
Mei'Chant  Marine  Committees  on  which 
I  hav^.'  tiio  honor  of  serving. 

PLjladelpliia.  with  its  Navy  yard.  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  and  other  related 
agencaes.  and  with  its  great  port  facilities 
so  Vifial  to  foreign  trade  and  the  ex- 
porc-iinport  business  and  tlie  shippiirg 
Industiy.  has  an  important  stakr-  in  the 
legislation  of  these  two  committees. 

Tha  matter  reforrtd  to  follows: 

NArlC.N'.AL  Di  TENSE  AND  INTERNAL  SLCt'SlPY 

.S.SCj'j:  Authorizes  *15  4  billion  for  Depart- 
mer;T  <;;  Defense  for  procurement  ol  iiircraft, 
miisiiif  and  n.ival  vessel',  including  $6.4  bil- 
lion fdr  research  and  development,  testa,  and 
evf.Uir^tion.     <  Public  Law  89  37. 1 

H.J  ]Res,  447:  Apnrop:i:)tes  $700  million  ad- 
ditionf.!  for  ii?cal  li>6r,  to  pres.s  Vietnam  cam- 
pft!-:!!  I    (Public   Law   89-18  1 

H.R^T717  Auchorizes  $5.18  billion  for  Na- 
Mc!>aIlAeronauilrs  and  Space  Aaministraiim 
for  fispal  year  1966  f-.r  construction  of  fii- 
•  ilitie^.  adminlilrutive  operations,  and  te- 
=earclij  and  developmoni  including  solid  fuel 
locKet;  and  nuclear  soild-powered  system  for 
•ipacesiiip.     iPiibiiC  Law  89-53.1 

H  R;  10775  Aut!:ori.-es  -SI  78  billion  for  m.il- 
Itary  consiructioi:  .ii  dun.estic  and  loreign 
iristaltit  ions.  Reqiiire,s  notice  to  Congress  of 
futura  planned  base  closiny;s.  (Public  Law 
89-1881. 

H.RJ  10306:  Prohibit.s  destruction  or  mu- 
tihitlo^  of  draft  cards  and  provides  Federal 
penalty-  for  violations      (Public  Law  89-152.) 

INTERN  ATIOM.'.L     .\fTAIRS 

HR;7750:  Atithonzes  53  36  billion  for  for 
eiqn  economic  .iMft  militnry  assistance  for 
fiscE!  year  196'3,  Terminates  aid  to  any  na- 
tioii  lailing  to  take  preventive  U'-'tion  again.s<: 
destrti<''tion  of  American  property:  bars  sale 
of  .surplu.'-  foods  to  the  United  Arab  R':public 
unless  President  determines  it  essential  to 
US   national  interest,      i  Public  Law  89 -171.) 

h  E;2580:  .\holi.shos  n::t!onal  orialns  quota 
.-ysv-ra  in  im.mit;ration  ttfective  July  1  19G8. 
Provides  for  admission  of  immediate  relatives 
of  .American  citizens.  Fixes  annual  limit  dl 
170  000  from  all  fornipr  quota  conntries.  aiid 
UO.OCO  from  Western  Hf>mi.=;pl,ere.  rUvin,: 
prr-terence  to  person-  wnii  skill.s  and  pro- 
tt'Aional  abilities       (Public  Law  89-233  » 

H.R.2998:  E.xttnas  lor  3  yars.  to  June  30. 
1907,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  autliorizes  $30  million  annually 
tor  its  operations  and  research.  (Public  Law 
89-27.) 

S  2054:  Authorizes  $115  million  lor  Peace 
Corps  for  fiscal  year  19^6.  includin^.^  $500,000 
for  research.     (Public  Law  89- 134.) 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

H.R.  8371:  Reduces  excise  taxes  oy  $4  6 
billion  a  year.    Repeals  levies  on  furs,  jewelry. 


>ther  luxury  items,  and  on  radio,  T'V  sete, 
camera?,  nou.sehold  appliances,  nt'i  fal  in.! 
.s.r-jinents.  rec<"rds,  sportm.-r  goods,  '.Mwijug 
uUeys.  and  on  cabarets  and  t;^ieral  adaiis- 
Elons.  effei.five  July  1,  1905.  Cuts  10  .lercent 
tA\  oii  lulomobilcb  gradually  to  1  porceiu  rind 
elm;matcs  conununioiition.-j  ta>:  e.fFct:'. e  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969      (P'.iblic  Law  8S-  41.) 

fi.  3'  Estai)hsi».''s  Applalac'iia  Regional 
C>nmmis'-ion  to  initiate  an.i  cooidin.iii^  pub- 
lic works  and  oihor  programs,  Fcdcra'  State, 
and  local,  tn  revive  economy  and  improve 
skills  and  health  of  area  residents,  mnhor- 
izes  $5.1  billion  for  196('  ipu.:!.._  Law 
89-''.t 

H.R.  3818:  Repeals  requirement  ol  25  ))er- 
cent  gold  rtdcr^es  against  Federal  Itcserve 
deposits.      (Public  Law  S9- 3  ) 

K  97-:  IJxtends  fo--  3  ycarr,  to  June  30, 
1969,  (,he  ManjKJwer  Devei-jpmeni  and  Train- 
ing Art  of  lfiG2.  reduces  full  Fedcr;4  sup- 
port of  pi^ijccts  to  90  perccr.t  alter  liscal 
lG6f">,  exi'-pt  payment  of  i.llowaiT  es  for 
trainees;  maxim-.nn  'raining  period  extended 
from  5'2  weeks  t'-'  104;  bring.-;  i  raining  pro- 
gram of  Arcii  Redrvelonmeiit  Act  under 
MDTA;  authorizes  $454  million  for  3  year. 
(Public  Law  89-  15.) 

S.  l(>48;  Authorizes  4-year,  .53.3  bilii'.-;  pro- 
gram  ol  puCiic  works  by  lo.tns  ai-J  ;.-i.ahtR 
tv(  local  governments  and  other  pu''iic  or 
private  groups  in  economically  dcij:essed 
area?-,  communities,  or  regions,  to  develop 
IndustilC!,  facilities,  .md.  create  joh-  'Pub- 
lic Law  89-13G  ) 

S  lr>8H:  Authorizes  3-ycar.  S90  mniini.  pro- 
gram of  research  and  demo.istrati^ni  pr^-jects 
lor  developmont  of  high-speed  intf>i '•:•.,  mil- 
road  trart:portation.     (Public  Law  iy'i  220.) 

3.949:  Authorize;-  3-year  fCO  milH-i  pro- 
gram of  Fcder;il  matching  funds  coop,  i-'tion 
with  uni\ersitles.  States,  local  govfri:--.)!  nts, 
r.nd  (irivate  enteriirise.  in  establii;liin>-!:t  of 
State  1,1-  regional  technical  services  •••-riter.s 
to  di.';seminaip  findings  of  science  and  tt-ch- 
nolog)  to  comnierre  and  industry.  (Public 
Law  89- 182.) 

S.  20SO:  Eliminate':  sip.er  fr  tr.  i-p.  .nd 
quarters,  cu's  pro]3orilon  m  hid:  c:o!i..i.  irom 
90   tc   40  percent,     (Publj-^   Law  89  f.'i  ; 

HR,  Hsa:.:  Authorities  ?1.S  billion  U'c  .'iscal 
196()  for  lUitipcvcrty  progiam,<  untv.-;  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  iyu4;  p:  i  Icies 
lor  training  tor  ciironically  tinen'.i.»lL\^'>.:  and 
.special  task  force  oi:  pruOionis  of  aped  jioor. 
(Public  Law  83-2:^3  ) 

H.R.  7847:  Increases  bj  $120  million  to 
$46!  million  limit  the  SBA  may  lend  1(.  "mrdl 
busiries;}  in^■estmelu  corporations  and  to 
State  and  '.ocril  d>'Vriopnieiit  firm.'^.  (PMbllc 
r^aw89-76  ) 

S.J.  Res,  81:  Authorize  increase  fi'.-m  $2.9 
billion  Federal  rid  for  Interstate  and  DcJonse 
Iliehwiiy  Sy.=-.tem.  for  fiscal  year  1907;  au'Sor- 
izes  -ipportionntent  to  States;  directs  Secre- 
tary of  C'iinmerce  to  report  hig'iway  r.ieds 
January  i  !:).38  'uid  every  2  ycar.^^  there:-.; ler. 
.  Public  Lmw89-13'»  ) 

SOCIAL  .srf  l'UTT\  .  IIF-'U.TH  ANP  WKLFAlir 

HR  ')(i7j  .•\meijds  Social  Security  jV  i  lo 
provide:  Ho:--.plla!iz:ttion  for  person  6.^  .-rid 
over,  effective  J'lly  1.  1966;  optional  nutii-:  I 
care  Insurance  at  $3  a  month  matched  by 
Go\crnment.  Incrcnse>  by  7  percent  al'  .o- 
clai  security  payn;ents,  liberalizes  eligii:;  ;;y 
rulej  ExiJands  and  increases  payntentt  'ii- 
der  Federal-State  assistance  progrruns  for  de- 
pendent children,  blind,  and  disabled.  In- 
crea:st-s  social  security  taxes,  and  incrime  r'ite 
iiase,  to  finance  new  and  increased  bcn>^I'.ts, 
(Public  Law  89-97.) 

H.R.  2362:  -Authorizes  $1.3  billion  to  im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  grade-scht>ol 
education;  provides  for  3-year  program  of 
aid  to  school  districts  on  basis  of  percent- 
age of  pupils  from  lower  income  families  and 
5-year  programs  for  communitywide  sup- 
plemental educational  centers,  purchases  of 
textbooks  and  other  teaching  aids;  research, 
and  help  for  State  education  departments. 
Extends  for  2  years  to  July  1,  1968.  aid  for 
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impacted  schools  districts.     (Public  Law  89- 

^  HR  7984:  Authorizes  $7  billion  housing 
nrograms  for  4  years  including  PHA.  urban 
renewal,  housing  for  elderly,  college  housing, 
60  000  new  units  of  public  housing  per  year, 
and  $800  million  annually  in  matching 
grants  to  communities  for  water  and  sew- 
er facilities;  authorizes  rent  subsidy  for  some 
low-income  families;  limits  Interest  charges 
to  elderly  and  moderate-income  home  buy- 
ers: permits  no-down-payment  insured  loans 
to  veterans;  expands  rural  programs.  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-117.)  ^  TW.  ... 
H.B.  2:  Authorizes  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  special  controls  over 
sales  and  distribution  of  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  (amphetamines  and  barbit- 
urates); fixes  strict  penalties  particularly 
for  offenses  Involving  persons  under  21  years 
of  age.     (Pubic  Law  89-74.) 

H.R.8131:  Extends  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  for  2  years  to  June  30.  1967;  authorizes 
$6.6  million  for  fiscal  1966.  $10  million  for 
1967.     (Public  Law  89-69.) 

S.  510:  Extends  for  8  fiscal  years,  1966-70, 
the  Community  Health  Services  Act,  author- 
izes grants  to  States  and  communities  for 
mass  Immunization  programs  against  polio, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and 
adds  measles.  Extends  for  1  year  general  and 
special  health  services.  Including  those  for 
migratory  workers,  chronically  111  and  aged, 
and  grants  for  research  to  Improve  such  serv- 
ices.    (Public  Law  89-109.) 

H.R.  9567:  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — 
Authorizes  5-year,  $5.5  billion  program  to 
help  States  support  community  service  pro- 
grams of  colleges  and  universities  In  urban 
and  suburban  areas;  for  grants  to  their 
libraries  for  training,  research,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  materials;  for  teaching  fellowships  to 
raise  quality  of  Instruction  at  smaller  col- 
leges; amends  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  permit  use  of  25  percent  of  Federal 
contribution  for  scholarship  grants  to  "ex- 
ceptionally needy"  students.  (Awaiting 
President's  signature.) 

H.R.  8027:  Authorizes  3-year  program  of 
grants  by  Attorney  General  to  help  State, 
local  police,  and  other  agencies  Improve  en- 
forcement methods  and  otherwise  prevent 
crime;  authorizes  $10  million  for  1966. 
(Public  Law  89-197.) 

S.306:  Authorizes  $3.9  million  4-year  pro- 
gram for  control  of  air  pollution  by  gasoline - 
and  dtesel-powered  vehicles,  and  $92.5  mil- 
lion for  action  and  research  programs  to  Im- 
prove methods  of  disposal  of  solid  waste. 
(Public  Law  89-272.) 

H.R.  2985:  Authorizes  $224.1  million 
through  fiscal  1972  for  grants  to  community 
mental  health  centers  for  professional  and 
technical  staffing;  $205.5  million  for  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  handicapped  and  retarded 
children,  and  $80  million  for  research,  dem- 
onstration projects  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities In  this  field  through  fiscal  1971. 
(Public  Law  89-105.) 

H.R.  2984:  Extends  for  3  years,  to  June  30. 
1969,  expiring  Health  Research  Facilities  Act. 
expands  program,  and  authorizes  aggregate 
of  $289  million  in  matching  grants  for  con- 
struction.    (Public  Law  89-115.) 

H.R.  7031:  Establishes  a  national  technical 
Institute  to  provide  higher  education  for 
the  deaf.     (Public  Law  89-36.) 

HJl.  8469:  Provides  for  cost-of-living  In- 
creases In  annuities  to  retired  Government 
employees.     (Public  Law  89-205.) 

H.R.  3141:  Authorizes  $755  million  for  3- 
year  extension  of  matching  grants  program 
for  construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
physicians,  dentists,  professional  health  per- 
sonnel, optometrists,  pharmacists,  and  podia- 
trists; for  3-year  extension  of  student  loan 
program;  for  new  4-year  programs  to  aid 
such  schools,  and  those  of  osteopathy  to  Im- 
prove scope  and  quality  of  teaching  and  for 
grants  for  scholarship  aid  to  their  students. 
(Public  Law  89-290.) 


HH.  7743:  Provides  for  Federal  Insurance 
of  loans  to  high  school  graduates,  «md  di- 
rect loans  by  the  Government,  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  per  year,  to  finance  tuition  at  busi- 
ness, trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational 
schools.     (Public  Law  89-287.) 

S.  596:  Establishes  regional  medical  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  research  by  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  physicians'  clinics  to 
combat  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke; 
authorizes  $340  million  for  3  years.  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-239.) 

HJl.  8310:  Expands  Federal  program  of  aid 
to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  to  Increase  supply  of 
trained  counselors;  authorizes  $1.05  million 
for  3  years  through  fiscal  1968.  (Awaiting 
President's  signature.) 

GOVZSNMENTAL    REOBGANIZATION 

S.  1564:  To  effectuate  and  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  vote:  Authorizes  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  voting  registrars  In 
areas  where  discrimination  prevails,  bars  lit- 
eracy and  other  tests,  directs  U.S.  court 
suits  to  Invalidate  poll  taxes;  fixes  penalties 
for  threats,  intimidation,  and  violence. 
(Public  Law  89-110.) 

H.R.  6927:  Established  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  at  the 
Cabinet  level  to  assume  functions  of  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administration. 
(Public  Law  89-174.) 

H.R.  3708:  Creates  an  Administration  on 
Aging,  under  direction  of  a  Conunlssloner, 
within  the  Department  of  HEW,  to  be  a  co- 
ordinating center  for  information  and  serv- 
ice to  State  and  local  governments,  admin- 
ister grants,  promote  research,  gather  statis- 
tics, and  prepare  and  publish  other  data. 
(Public  Law  89-73.) 

8.J.  Res.  1 :  Proposes  constitutional  amend- 
ment fixing  conditions  and  procedures  lor 
succession  of  Vice  President  to  the  Presi- 
dency In  event  of  Chief  Executive's  dis- 
ability; provides  for  filling  vacancy  In  the 
Vice-Presidency.    (Adopted.) 

S.  1483:  Establishes  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Hunxanltles  compris- 
ing separate  national  endowments  for  each 
and  a  Federal  council.  Authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion annually  for  3  years,  through  June  30. 
1968.  with  United  States  authorized  to 
match  private  grants.  (Public  Law  89-209.) 
H.R.  10281:  Provides  3.6  percent  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  employees.  (Awaiting 
President's  signature.) 

NATtTRAL    RESOI7RCES 

S.  21 :  Establishes  a  Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Council  and  River  Basin  Commission 
to  coordinate  planning  for  maximum  use  of 
resources  and  assist  States  In  such  planning. 
(Public  Law  89-80.) 

S.  1229 :  Fixes  uniform  policies  on  provi- 
sion for  recreation  facilities  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits,  on  multipurpose  water-re- 
source projects.     (Public  Law  89-72.) 

HR.  6755:  Authorizes  $944  million  for  flood 
control  and  navigation  Improvement  projects 
In  13  river  basins  during  the  next  2  years. 
(Public  Law  89-42.) 

S.  4:  Increases  authorization  for  aid  to 
communities  to  combat  water  pollution;  es- 
tablishes a  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  permits  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  fix  quality  standards  for  Interstate 
waters  when  local  authorities  fall  to  do  so 
within  2  years.     (Public  Law  89-234.) 

S.  24:  Extends  for  5  years,  to  June  30.  1972, 
expainded  research  and  development  program 
for  conversion  of  saline  water;  authorizes 
$185  million.    (Public  Law  89-118.) 

S.  1623 :  Authorizes  continued  study  of  ef- 
fects of  Insecticides  and  other  pesticides  on 
fish  and  wildlife.    (Public  Law  89-232.) 

H.R.  89:  Authorizes  Federal  purchase  of 
land  along  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  establish- 
ment   of    Delaware    Water    Gap    National 


Recreation  Area  as  part  of  Tock's  Island 
Reservoir  Project.     (Public  Law  89-158.) 

S.  2300:  Authorizes  $1.69  billion  for  pro- 
gram of  navigation  improvement,  fiood  and 
beach  erosion  control,  and  hydroelectric 
power  proJecU  In  38  States;  proposes  long- 
range  plan  to  meet  water  needs  of  Northeast 
United  States  via  system  of  reservoirs  and 
aqueducts.  (Awaiting  President's  signa- 
ture.) 

S.  2084:  Authorizes  program  of  roadside 
beautlficatlon  by  control  of  billboards  and 
auto  Junkyards.    (Public  Law  89-285.) 

VKTERAMS   AND    SBtVICXlCXN 

HJl.  9075:  Provides  average  10.4-percent 
basic  pay  Increases  for  officers  and  enlisted 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  totaling 
$1  blUlon.    (Public  Law  89-132.) 

S.  2127:  Provides  $10,000  life  policy  for 
members  of  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty 
under  private  Insurance  blanket  coverage 
plan.    (Public  Law  89-214.) 

H.R.  205:  Increases  allowances  under  the 
War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act. 
(Public  Law  89-222.) 

H.R.  7597:  Provides  up  to  $1.66  million  as 
Initial  capital  to  establish  fund  for  reopened 
national  life  Insurance  poUcles  (Public  Law 
88-664),  on  loan  from  VA  and  to  be  repaid 
out  of  premiums.    ( Public  Law  89-40. ) 

H.R.  206  and  H.R.  208:  Increases  subsist- 
ence allowances  paid  disabled  veterans  pur- 
suing vocational  rehabilitation.  Increases 
period  of  training.  (Public  Law  89-137;  Pub- 
lic Law  89-138. ) 

HH.  168:  Increases  veterans'  disability 
compensation  to  reflect  rise  In  living  costs. 
(Awaiting  President's  signature.) 


Tribute  to  a  Loyal  GOP  Worker 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MHiLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Friday,  October  22,  issue  of  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  appears  an  article  by  the 
distinguished  columnist  David  Lawrence 
entitled  "Tribute  to  a  Loyal  GOP 
Worker."  It  is  about  the  late  Robert 
Humphreys,  whose  untimely  and  tragic 
death  has  sorrowed  all  of  us. 

Bob  was  a  good  friend  and  able,  always 
willing  and  most  knowledgeable  adviser 
of  people  like  me  who  have  served  in  the 
Republican  ranks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TEiBinx  TO  A  LoTAL  GOP  Worker 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington.  D.C. — Congress  was  busy  on 
Wednesday  getting  ready  for  adjournment, 
but  part  of  the  day  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  both  Hotises  were  bowing 
their  heads  in  prayer  In  a  memorial  service 
to  Robert  Humphreys.  He  died  a  few  days 
ago  of  cancer,  at  the  age  of  60.  after  many 
years  of  service  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican Leadership  Conference. 

The  name  of  Bob  Hiunphreys  was  not 
known  throughout  the  country,  but  he 
made  a  deep  Impression  here  In  the  Capital 
as  an  honest  and  conscientious  workers  In 
the  fleld  of  politics. 
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Presbyterian  Church,  where  a  re- 
c   culoszy   w.l^;    delivered    by    Senator 
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INV.4LUAELE    SERVICE 

he  wrote  many  a  speech  end  ?5nb- 
r.ition  that  made  headlines  he  was 
hose  anonymous  workers  whfse  seiv- 
e  been  invaluable  to  the  Retnib'.ican 


er.inc-icy   t!i.-    P-ibLc  Hai  a  R:ghl 
To  Be  Hear-i 

EJXTENSiOiV  OF  REMARK.^ 

KGfS.  WILLlAiM  B.  WIDNALL 

f   HOUSE  OFRE'PRESEl'jrArn'ES 
-ridny.  Ocfoler  22.  1965 

^'IDKALL.    Mr  Si^eaker,  for  some 

}\a\e  given  serious;  thought  to  a 

•etfiverl    by    rr.e    Ironi    R.f>L:er    L 

.  t.he  vVlrife  Kcu.-e  Special  .-^ssi-st- 

iho  Alt?.     In  tliat  letter,  dated 

11.  he  lefer.'^  to.  and  aiopi>  as  hi.s 

.Niaien-.f-nt  ol  a  Ntw  .Jersey  Con- 

n  in  the  Octobt!-  7  i.-^-sue  of  the 

s3io.-:->L      RkcO:  D.     That      liaine 

-•r.t  ib  Doins  widely  circulated  by 

iven^  ii'i  liis  other  role  as  Chair- 

ihe  Boai  d  oi  Truolees  uf  the  Jo! ji; 

nedy  Center  ior  tiie  Periorming 


uu'h  tnf-se  communication.s.  dhx-ct 
threat.^  are  bei:i£r  niade  againi-i 
-excmp*  status  ar.d  inuniciiial  fi- 

1  support  of  several  cultui-al  oiu'a- 
s  m  th*:  D  strict  of  Columbia, 
cludi;  the  Amorican  Lie  hi  Op-ra 

ny.  the  National  Sv-mphony  Oi  - 
.  the  Opera  Society  of  Washint?- 

le  Washington  Ballet,  and  the 
gton    Civic    Opera    Association. 

)ffcn.se,  according  to  the  document 
circulated    in    Kennedy    Center 

;s,  is  that  they  permitted  me  to 


poll  their  supporter-  in  my  own  name  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  objective  and  lc:-'itiinate 
information  related  to  lci:islation 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  not 
been  welcome  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
trustees.  The  heavy  respon.se  proved 
thai  TO  percent  of  the  Wa.shinj^ton  area 
concert  and  tiieater  uuvliexices  want  the 
controvei'sial  question  of  the  Center's 
Site  reexamined  in  open  hearin.gs  Late 
ret,urns  are  still  anivint;  daily  and,  de- 
spile  the  barrage  of  propo^'.Hida  by  the 
Centers  trustees,  the  overwhelming  vote 
remain.s  in  the  .same  ratio — gi-eater  than 
that  enjoyed  by  the  President  hijn.self  in 
his  landslide  victory  l:ist  November, 

Because  their  ticket -puixhaseis- -who 
viil  spcii  suvcess  or  iailurr;  for  the  Keii- 
nedy  Arts  Center  once  it  i.-;  est4iblished — 
voted  "wron^",  Washington's  leading 
muiiical  organizations  are  now  being  eii- 
dansrered  by  the  threat  of.  fir.si.  losing 
their  |:ax-exempt  statiis;  second,  being 
dcprivted  of  the  pitifully  small  payment 
fcr  .<e|viees  Iha;  some  of  Ih-m  receive 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Go-.erii- 


ment; 


live  disqualified  frr 


under 


and,  third,  the  liklihood  Lh.at  tiiey 


the  new  ¥< 


■.«ve  W)iii.e  Hniisc 

hai  the}i<>  orga- 

oiit-sturdin--   ■'•-' 

"f    public    :r' 

hrii"  tax-f 
..    suppori. 


•  n  receiving  u-ssmuince 
:  sal  arts  pro:5ram  e.s- 
tabii:4  '--d   by 
Oil  th*|  Arts  p.nc  i 

1965.  the  National  Znilowinent  for  the 
.\ru  af  wiaich  is  f->  he  adiriu-!--  •  '• 
appeal.;,  by  the  saim  ri'.;gtr  L.  c 

His  {recent   public   and   !>rivaU.   .  .>iu- 
municfitioiis  toiKi  'u 
RppioTal  to  th'^ 
ni?r'^'4n.«:.  which  in-.  . 
tir.h''!rished    locord*; 
shoiild  bo  d  • 

-^f-  t.:c]  and 

•1  is  based  on  siettion  50i<c> 
Liui  aiieiual  Kev. nuc  law.  which  ■ 
ta.\   eiompiion   to   or;--:ir4i::ation.s    •. 
sub.stitcitiajly  attempt  lo  inr'uence  l".;;s- 
latioiiJ    Jt  Ls  st'-ange  that  the  Kenneriv 
Arts  denter  itself  has  .s'jeJit  and  is  spei»d- 
iv        '    :■■  thousand  of  dollars  in  ordf :  '(.• 
lo:       ;      lcgi.siation  in  ii^  own  bel'-aif.    It 
is  ihc  [Kennedy  Center  Trustees  who  are 
now  Icbbyins  against  t'ne  leading  musical 
orj:.an!2ations  of  il.e  DisiriC.  of  Colum- 
bia,    I 

Ho'.^  cuii.^ius  it  i.-;  that  those  who  are 
now  attacking  tht-  it.sident  musical  nrga- 
nizatiqiiis  of  Washin  •  ton  h.»vf-  consist- 
ently riou'/ht  and  frequently  obtained 
their  direct  interveniion  iii  legislative 
matters.  Some  of  the  very  groups  ihat 
lare  now  being  severely  criticiz;ed  for  al- 
lowin<i  a  survey  that  did  not  involve  them 
by  na3^".c  were  legulaily  requested  in  the 
past  by  Kermedy  Ai't  Center  officials  to 
take  I  organisational  positions  before 
Congiess  reaarding  legislation.  Apiiar- 
entl:'  the  awesome  power  of  the  ta,x  laws 
and  tiie  rndinc  of  iiiunicipai  financial 
suport  is  'o  be  used  against  tho.sc  art 
or!-'ani7atior..s  which  do  not  conform 
dh'-n  cultui'al  legislation  is  the  issue 

The  hard  i'oci  j.$  that  these  organi<:a- 
tions  nou"  liavL-  a  directive  from  tlieir 
ijv.n  supporter.s  and  ticket  purcha.'^ers 
tiiat  the  Keniiedy  Cenlfn-  site  shoiild  be 
loex.tmincd  and  the  Kennedy  Center  it- 
self possibly  be  relocated.  There  is  every 
reason,  under  logic  and  under  law,  for 
these  cultural  groups  to  inrtrvene  direct- 
ly in  a  matter  that  so  closely  affects  them. 
They  are  made  ui^  of  first-class  citizens 


and  they  have  every  right  to  be  heard. 
I  certainly  would  not  press  them  or  even 
request  them  to  speak  up.  However,  if 
they  wish  to  be  heaid,  T  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  vigoi'ously  defend  all 
their  rights. 

One  of  these. organizations,  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony,  ha.^  such 
hiuh  standing  with  tlie  people  of  ♦iie  Na- 
tu>nal  Capital  area  and  in  other  uictro- 
ijolitian  centers,  such  as  New  Yo:!;.  that 
it.  ha.-;  .-ust  been  announced  that  it  is  a 
.serious  randidiiie  for  a  gi-ant  of  -:;!.500,- 

000  under  the  new  orchestral  pro:  :;ni  of 
ih'-'  Fci'd  Foundation.  The  National 
S.vmpnony  is  .•^.o  highly  re.spected  Uiat  it 
was  one  of  the  major  symphony  orciies- 
tra.>--  cho.sen  by  the  Ford  Foundatii.i/i  art 
experts  for  a  depth  study  which  led  ^o  the 
decision  to  set  up  a  magnincent  p::jram 
wh'ch  will  provide  $?5  million  lU  .Hiuijort 
for  Anieritan  symphony  oixhe.  tra-s. 
ITie  Ford  Foundation  is  to  be  comme.ided. 
and  congratulated  for  this  decisio.i.  it 
lias  brouuht  to  re-iiily  the  essenii.i:  and 
dominant  support  that  private  eiiLt:  pi ise 
.should  and  must  devote  lo  the  arts  under 
the  Anxerican  system.  The  Ford  F.iun- 
dation  apparently  agrees  witli  Pres.  lent 
John.son,  a.v  I  do.  that  Gc*ernmriit  in- 
vulvemenf  in  the  arts  .-should  be  stipplc- 
raental  to  existiUfT  private  effort.*;  and 
-Nhould  not  supplant  or  try  to  suppre.  ;>  or 
roiiirol  the  art  nrganizations.  such  .  .  the 
Washinvfon  National  Sympiiony,  'liat 
liave,  thioUcih  thcii'  own  public  s-ivice, 
made  our  li\'X!s  so  much  more  .significant 
■<nd  I'M^aningful. 

I  include  as  pa-t  of  ;ny  remark.-  ihe 
ioilowlng  items; 

T'5l     DlSTKlCT    OF    Co- 

■  w-nu,'.. 

October  2?..  c^rj. 
Hon   Wruift.v  ff.  V/ij ^•  ■    • 
llcuic  of  Ii-:prcse:Uu 
WaxhiJif/tCTi.D.C. 

DE,\n  CoNMiEssMAN  VVjrNAi  u:  I  ain  er.clos- 
ing  for  your  inlormatian  the  te.\t  of  a  le'.ttr 

1  i\m  sondtn-j  to  Mr.  Rope  L  Stcveni  !:i  re- 
ply to  his  letter  iuemori;ndum  oi  OcloU'^i  15 
1065      Thii  is  lor  imnieJiate  rolea.se. 

I  want  you  to  know  Jiow  much  the  ci: liens 
;tud  prr'arnanjir  rut-.  i.up;>)rtorE  of  X>.f  Dis- 
iri'^t  of  Columbia  apprecfite  your  elTor:.-  on 
ihelr  beh.ilf  in  itbtt.liilriir  .i  iwrformin^;  -irts 
tenter  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  nil  the 
people  and  not  just  a  select  fpw'  whn  drive 
I  heir  own  lim>jUsiJies. 

We  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  lave 
.  jme  to  the  defense  of  local  performs nr.'  ;irt: 
>^.-uup5  ill  the  face  of  a  threat  Dv  the  Svhite 
House  A.ssistanl  for  the  Arts  to  take  .away 
iiie  tax-e.xempt  status  and  all  muiiic'p^' 
iinanciiil  support  from  organisations  asi'ing 
tor  a  reexamination  ol  Uie  Center  sue 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R   Imi.tku.  Prrsich^n' 

f*'EDEr..\TToN     OJ     CXlI/E.NfS    ASSOCIA- 

TIO.M6   OF   T'lL-   District   of   Co- 

r.T'MUI.\. 

October  22.   1963. 
Hon.  Roger  L    Stevens. 
Chairman,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  t'le 

Pcrjvrming  Arts.  1701  Pcnnxyhania  Aie- 

iiuc  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
DvAR  Mr.  Stevlns;  Ar,  one  of  the  l44 
signor.s  of  the  petition  addressed  to  Prcsidfr.t 
Johnson  and  his  administration  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you  a  memorandum  dated  Oc'o- 
Ixr  15,  1965.  as  well  as  a  large  volume  of 
relatftd  material.  One  of  the  items  which  you 
cucioscd  included  a  lengthy  but  Inaccurate 
cnrnnology  prepared  by  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Becker, 
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cousel  for  the  Center.  It  also  Included  the 
following  statement  from  the  Congrissional 
RECORD  of  October  21.   1965,  page  26880.  as 

follows: 

"It  may  well  prove  that  these  organizations 
have  done  themselves  the  greatest  disservice 
of  all.  Section  501(c)  (3)  denies  tax  exempt 
status  to  organizations  which  substantially 
attempt  to  Influence  legislation.  And  loss  of 
tax  exemption  seriously  endangers  the  sources 
of  charitable  contributions.  In  addition,  the 
National  Symphony,  the  Washington  School 
of  Ballet,  and  the  Washington  Civic  Opera 
received  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Board  over  $49,000  of  public  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  a  similar 
amount  is  provided  in  this  year's  budget.  It 
is  hardly  appropriate  for  these  funds  to  be 
used  to  support  opposition  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  site  when  that  site  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  the 
Recreation  Board." 

This  allegation  was  made  in  criticism  of 
a  stirvey  undertaken  for  legitimate  legislative 
purposes  by  Representative  William  B.  Wid- 
NALL,  Congressman  from  New  Jersey. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  title  18,  section  1913,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  lobbying  with  ap- 
propriated moneys  by  Federal  officials,  and 
employees.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  advise  me,  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  of  the  United  States  Code  firmly  In 
mind: 

1.  Have  you  thought  about  the  propriety 
and  the  legality  of  supporting  such  an  In- 
timidating statement  by  the  White  House 
and  circulating  it  by  the  executive  offices 
and  the  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts?  Have  you 
had  any  legal  advice  that  the  circulation  of 
this  statement  Is  lawful  and  appropriate? 

2.  Did  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
approve  the  statement  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  21,  1965,  page  26880 
cited  above  and  Its  distribution,  which  state- 
ment threatens  to  end  the  tax-exempt  status 
and  the  municipal  financial  support  of  the 
National  Symphony,  the  Washington  School 
of  Ballet,  and  the  Washington  Civic  Opera. 
and,  also  end  the  tax-exempt  status  of  those 
organizations  plus  the  American  Light  Opera 
Company,  and  the  Opera  Society  of  Washing- 
ton? If  they  did  approve  It.  please  advise  me 
when  and  were  there  any  abstentions  In 
such  approval  and  by  whom. 

3.  The  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Center  are  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Culttu^il 
and  Educational  Affairs. 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Chairman,  Commission  on  Pine  Arts. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Board. 

President,  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

Director,  National  Park  Service. 

Prom  the  \J.S.  Senate:  Senators  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  J.  W.  Pulbright,  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL.  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Prom  the  House  of  Representatives :  Repre- 
sentatives James  C.  Wright,  Jr.  and  Char- 
lotte T.  Reid. 

Did  any  of  the  above  officials  approve  the 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Record 
cited  above? 

4.  How  much  money  and  time  by  specific 
personnel  paid  by  funds  from  the  Center 
and  by  the  trustees  of  the  Center  have  been 
devoted  to  lobbying  activities  In  each  of 
the  years  since  you  have  been  Its  chairman? 

5.  How  many  times  and  on  what  occasions 
have  you  and  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Becker,  counsel 
for  the  Center,  contacted  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  members  of  their  staffs,  In  connec- 


tion with  any  legislation  or  appropriation 
bills  of  Congress  related  to  the  arts? 

6.  How  many  times  and  on  what  occasions 
have  you  and  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Becker  contacted 
Members  of  Congress  or  their  staffs  on  any 
other  matters  related  to  the  arts  but  not 
necessarily  related  to  the  Kennedy  Arts  Cen- 
ter since  commencing  your  duties  with  the 
Kennedy  Center? 

It  is  believed  that  answers  to  the  above 
questions  will  put  recent  activities  of  the 
trtistees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  In  the  proper  light  and 
may  permit  an  objective  analysis  of  these 
activities  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress. 

In  addition,  I  am  enclosing  a  reply  to  your 
memorandum  of  October  15.  1965. 

Reply  to  Memorandum  Letter  of  October 
15,  1965 
The  JFKCPA  is  not  a  performing  arts  cen- 
ter.    It   consists  only  of   certain  halls  and 
auditoriums     where     events    can     be    held. 
There   are   no   other   facilities   for   the   per- 
forming arts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.    There  are  no  facil- 
ities for  the  National  Symphony,  the  Wash- 
ington Ballet,  or  any  other  performing  arts 
group.     There    are    no    practice    rooms,    re- 
hearsal halls,  working  rooms,  shops  for  stage 
scenery,   storage  for  stage   sets   not   on   the 
stage,    meeting   rooms    for    performing    arts 
groups,  committee  rooms,  office  space,  audi- 
tion rooms,  or   any   of   the   many   of   other 
facilities  needed  In  a  performing  arts  center. 
The  concert  hall  Is  too  small  to  be  tised 
by  the  National  Symphony  (2,700  seats  com- 
pared to  3,500  In  the  Constitution  Hall).    I 
predict  that  they  will  never  use   It  and  I 
point  out  that  there  has  been  no  conunlt- 
ment  to  do  so.    The  fact  that  there  Is  no 
storage  space  for  extra  stage  sets  forces  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  project  has 
been  designed  primarily  and  exclusively  for 
the  presentation  of  New  York  road  shows. 
No  repertory  theater  can  use  It. 

The  project  as  now  designed  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  enabling  leg- 
islation. Where  can  It  present  and  develop 
programs  for  children  and  youth  and  the 
elderly?  There  are  no  rooms  for  these  pur- 
poses. How  oan  Its  provide  facilities  for 
other  civic  activities  If  there  are  no  com- 
mittee or  general  meeting  rooms?  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  Center  as  now  designed  Is 
a  proper  or  suitable  memorial  to  the  late 
President.  He  had  a  concern  for  the  aver- 
age man.  Is  It  a  proper  honor  to  him  If  his 
memorial  can  be  reached  only  by  those  In 
limousines  or  those  who  can  pay  $1.75  for  a 
parking  fee  In  addition  to  $10  for  a  ticket? 
I  am  surprised  that  his  family  would  stand 
by  and  see  such  mockery  made  of  the  Ideals 
John  F.  Kennedy  expressed  while  he  was 
President 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepre- 
sentation In  connection  with  this  project. 
The  basic  figures  will  not  stand  up.  The 
work  of  reputable  consulting  firms  has  been 
distorted  In  order  to  provide  an  acceptable 
answer.  One  of  the  leading  parking  experts 
In  the  country  developed  figures  on  parking — 
but  used  the  criteria  given  them  by  the 
Center  trustees — flgtires  which  are  false  and 
untenable.  Only  those  traffic  surveys  favor- 
able or  acceptable  to  the  project  have  been 
revealed.  How  long  It  would  take  to  empty 
the  garage  of  1,600  cars  after  a  perfommnce? 
Would  It  take  3  or  4  hours?  The  assign- 
ments to  the  traffic  studies  cited  have  been 
carefully  defined  and  no  recommendations 
affecting  the  site  selection  have  been  per- 
mitted. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misrepresentation 
regarding  savings  of  fotir  structures  under 
one  roof.  My  own  alma  mater,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  now  has  under  construction 
a  true  cultural  center,  consisting  of  four 
auditoriums  equal  to  the  size  proposed  here. 


each  in  a  separate  building  rising  out  of  a 
large  elevated  platform.  It  has  in  addition 
more  parking,  plenty  of  classrooms,  work- 
shops, conference  rooms  and  storage  areas 
to  serve  the  teaching  needs  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  $15 
million  Including  the  foundation  and  the 
parking  garage.  One  could  construct  every 
building  of  the  finest  marble  and  still  be 
below  the  projected  cost  of  the  present  Cen- 
ter design.  A  congressional  committee 
should  compare  these  projects  before  pro- 
ceeding on  this  project. 

SITE   development 

Mr.  Stone's  concept  of  a  large  white  build- 
ing in  a  parklike  setting  Is  a  truly  magnif- 
icent one.     The  only  trouble  Is  that  there 
is   no  parklike  setting.    Mr.   Stevens   omits 
many  facts  and  thereby  misleads  Congress 
and  the  critics.     He  does  not  tell  you  that 
the  approaches  to  E  Street  rise  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plaza  on  the  east  side  of 
the  structure:  or  that  at  one  point  an  ap- 
proach  road    (on   the   southeast   comer)    is 
less  than  12  feet  from  the  plaza  and  8  feet 
higher.    To  the  north  there  Is  the  Water- 
gate  Town   rising  to   an  Impressive   height 
and  bulk.     Across  the  freeway  to  the  east 
looms  the   Columbia   Plaza.     To  the   south 
there  are  only  the  approaches  to  the  Roose- 
velt Bridge.    To  the   west  the  7-acre  bulk 
of  the  Center  overpowers  and  destroys  the 
rustic  effect  of  the  2-acre  Roosevelt  Island. 
The  parklike  setting  Is  a  mockery  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Center  realize  this  all  to  weU. 
Reference  Is  made  to  the  Watergate  com- 
plex to  the  north  and  the  confidence  that 
its  height  can  be  kept  to  that  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.    Even  this  permits  a  13 -story 
building  that  can  be  built  within   175  feet 
of  the   north  side  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
Building.    This  will  be  the  most  congested 
area  In  Washington  when  it  Is  completed. 
TRAinc  pattern 
The    traffic    pattern    Is    an    unbelievable 
nightmare.    There  Is  no  direct  access  to  the 
Center  from  the  Inner  loop  which  had  been 
designed  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic   in   the   area.     Only   New    Hampshire 
Avenue  Is  available  to  provide  direct  access 
to  the  Center.    The  park  roadway  Is  not  wide 
enough   to    accommodate   large   streams   of 
traffic.    In  times  of  flood  or  high  water  all 
exits  win  be  closed  and  the  Center  cannot 
be  vised  at  all.    The  only  access  from  the 
south    to   the   garage   must   cross  over   the 
exit  road  from  the  east  loading  plaza  which 
will  create  the  worst  kind  of  traffic  hazard. 

The  Integrated  system  of  pedestrian  walks 
and  approaches  Is  a  mockery.  Ladles  at- 
tending concerts  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  night  do  not  walk  four  or  five  blocks  on 
Isolated  integrated  walkways.  It  Im't 
safe.  This  is  an  isolated  part  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  "traffic  Island"  surrounded  by  free- 
ways which  can  be  approached  only  by  auto- 
mobile or  bus. 

rapid  transit 


On  this  point  Mr.  Stevens  plays  very 
loosely  with  the  truth.  Mr.  Stevens  has 
been  given  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  sub- 
way station  wUl  ever  be  buUt  any  closer 
to  the  Center  than  the  present  proposed 
station  at  23d  and  H  Streets.  This  whole 
section  presented  by  Mr.  Stevens  is  hljghly 
misleading.  It  would  cost  over  $6  nillUon 
to  provide  a  station  for  the  Center.  Why 
does  Mr.  Stevens  not  tell  the  Congress  about 
this  figure?  Such  a  subway,  IncidentaUy, 
would  have  to  be  blasted  out  of  almost  solid 
rock. 

ACOUSTICS   (AEB  TRAFFIC) 

Although  Mr.  Stevens  lists  the  eminent 
experts  he  has  called  in  he  very  carefully 
does  not  provide  any  assurance  that  the 
noise  level  of  Jets  fiylng  directly  overhead 
can  be  overcome.  There  U  a  very  good  res- 
son  for  this  lack  of  assurance  on  Mr.  Stevens 
part. 
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DOWNTOWN  AREA 

tpvfiis  hts  been  advised  ot  several 
-.■•;-s  on  Peniisvlvania  Avenue.  He 
<  rf. 'fence  n?  that  land  to  the  n-rth 

Arciuves  Biu!ciin;T  -^^-hich  the  Penu- 
Avenue  pum  indicates  as  beine  »uit- 
a  cul :ur?.l  renter.  Again  it  is  mis- 
c  refer  to  18  acres  of  parklike  ser- 
nliless  one  Includes  all  the  snrround- 
g  iwaysi .  It  is  my  understanding  that 
ens  is  not  speaking  truthfully  "x-hen 

tiiat  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
plan  ha\(-  no   present  plans    to  m- 


r  ? 


cultural  center.    It  is  plainly  marked 
official   release   of   the   plan   and    no 
ler  ha;,  been  made  by  tho>e  oflTicials. 
?i"erence   to   the  Me'ropclitnn   Wash- 
Board  of  Trade  n.ay  be  undtrstand- 
len    it    is    recalled    that    Mr.    Ralph 
general   counsel   and   prlr.cipr.l    paid 
e  of  the  Center,  ».<  a  director  of  the 
o>ard  ck"  trade  and  head  of  the  Culture  Cen- 
ter Coitmittee  of  that  organization. 

LATENESS    or    HOTTR 

tatement   referring  to   the     "over   $3 
for   the   construction   work   done    to 
nnot  be  correct   as  no  construcf.cn 
been  done.     If  the  building  were 
o  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area  with 
J  of  $15  million  for  a  garage.  $1  mil- 
sound  conditioning.  $6  million  for  a 
station  and  the  *5  million  spent  for 
site — then  this  would  more  than 
.•  loss  caused  by  moving  the  Center 
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has  never  been  objective  considera- 

other  sites,  or  at  least  not  in  the  last 

I  attended  the  "aenrlng  held  by  the 

1  Capital  Planning  Commission  which 

the  approval  of  the  present  site  and 

preliminary  drawings  and   plan.     I  ran 

that   every  organization   appearing 

that   subcomjnittee   testified    aeainst 

^  and  the  plan.    Yet  2  days  lacer  the 

approved.      No    performing    .u"ts 

n   the  District  of  Columbia  has  up- 

the  final  design  for  this  Center  and  I 

that  none  of  them  will.    Tlus  is  not 

irmlng    arts   center    and    it    is    not    a 

!  memorial  to  our  l.te  President. 

John  R.  Immer. 
^idctit.  Federation  of  Citisoi.'i  A-so- 
<  lationz  of  the  Di.?tnct  of  Columbia. 

FifcERATION     OF     CmZENS    ASSOCIA 

'  IONS   or  THE  District  of    Co- 

UMBIA. 

October  5,  1965 
Hon.  \^n.UAM  B.  Widnall. 
House  ?f  Representatives. 
Washit  gtorn.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  Enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
Senate  ■  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I  had  ^ATitten 
to  hirr  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
editors  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
the  Washington  Post.  Both  papers  pub- 
lished those  letters,  copies  of  which  are 
enclose  d 

I  fe^  that  this  letter  from  Senator  Ken- 
highly  significant,  and  it  indicates 
complete  responsibility  for  the  site 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
Arts  rests  with  the  President.     The 
of  the  Center  are  so  deeply  com- 
to  the  present  site,  despite  its  over- 
disadvantages,  and  who  are  com- 
unwllUng   to  consider   the    views   of 
e  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
lose  patronage   the   Center  u-ill    be   a 
elephant.     As  they  did  not  select  the 
1  site  and  since  the  Kennedy  Center 
not  authorize  them  to  select  a  site 
no  auth-ority  over  the  site  issue, 
feasibility    belong    clearly    to    the 
and  to  the  Congress. 
In  t  le  interest  then  of  the  entire  future 
of  the  i>erfonnlng  arts  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 


pe  )pl 


c  es 
1  ave 


tal.  I  request  yoit  to  tian.:ru:t  this  leUcr  to 
the  President  .ilonc;  w!th  the  latest  result  to 
the  poll  you  are  taking  of  the  viev.'s  of  the 
citiz-ens  u:'  the  ineLi-cpfUtan  iu-ea  who  mu.st 
be  rched  tipon  lo  t-upperr  This  great  ;ats  cm- 
ter  and  presidential  memorial. 

Assuring  you  of  the   complete  support   in 
the  federation  in  this  matter.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Immer, 

Frc.idcnr. 

U.S.  Senate. 

P    -nLI^    WhLF.\RE. 

Sepicmbcr  Tl .  1965. 
Mr    Ju>iN    R    iM.-UJv. 

Prr^:dcn: .    Fcdc^arioii    of    Ci^'zcn^    .Issocia- 

,'.o'"'  o*  ,"''■  District  OJ  Colliwow.  Wti<:h- 

uigto'i.  D  C 

Dear    Mi    iMMtR'    I   just    wanted   you    \c 

know  how  muru  1  appreciated  ycn.r  nTitlnr 

and  expressing  your  rfason.-^  for  t-j  iJ'.'slr.E  tiiv 

pros-eut  iite  fo"  liie  J.:liii  F^  Kennedy  Center 

tor  the  Periornung  Aru-^.    I  certainly  respect 

your   opinion   but   ffel    that    it    is  out   n!   niy 

hands  and  that  it   is  not   appropriate  :or  me 

to   be  Involved   .<'.    tlits  time 

I  have,  however,  brought  your  views  to  the 
attention  of  Mr    Kocer  Stevens      Mv  i.'ianks 
and   beii   wishes 
Sincerely. 

RoKTRT  P.  Kennedy. 


Detection  of  Phenylketonuria 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF    1  fiT_-[S!.\N.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22.  1965 

Ml.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
cle'tt,  ou  Auu'ust  12  the  jutiior  Se.nators 
from  Vermont  and  Ma.>sachuselt..<  :ntro- 
duced  a  bill  to  promote  the  detection  of 
phenylketonuria — PKU — and  other  in- 
boiTi  errors  of  metabolism  ifadinu  to 
mental  retardation.  Such  ksi.slation 
would  authorize  the  Sui'geon  General  of 
the  United  States  to  make  chants  to  the 
States  to  pay  the  cost  of  blood-testing 
programs  and  other  screening  examina- 
tions. 

The  simple  blood  test  used  to  detect 
PKU  in  infj^nts  was  developed  with  pub- 
lic funds  by  Dr  Robert  Guthrie  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  and,  as  I  have 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  two 
previous  occasions,  is  an  important 
breakthrough  in  the  field  of  medicine.  I 
also  stated  on  May  17  that  Miles  Labora- 
tories of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  having  secured 
an  exclusive  license  from  Dr.  Guthrie  for 
the  life  of  the  patent,  that  is,  for  17 
years,  planned  to  charge  $262  to  pro- 
duce a  kit  to  test  500  babies,  although 
Dr.  Guthrie's  cost  to  produce  a  similar 
kit  was  only  $6.  Fortunately,  a  few  ded- 
icated public  servants  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  the 
source  of  most  of  the  funds  used  to  devel- 
op the  kit,  became  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion and  determined  that  ownership  of 
the  invention  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  proper  action  was  sub- 
sequently taken. 

This  case  illustrates  the  need  for  pat- 
ent legislation  which  will  provide  that 


the  vosults  of  Goverrunent-finan.^d  re- 
.•search  must  be  made  freely  aval:,  ole  to 
the  public.  In  this  particular  ii  .-.tance, 
if  each  newborn  child  is  to  b"  ^'stert 
for  PKU.  and  the  Government  i.>  'o  -,nb. 
:;idi/,c  thi.->  effort,  the  market  for  i.-  .est 
kttr.  is  extremely  large  and  the  normal 
risks  of  production  are  eliminated. 
Therefore,  the  customary  justification 
for  the  granting  of  exclusive  rii^lits  for 
the  production  of  a  new  invention  has 
no  merit  in  this  case.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  market  for  tne  PKU  test  kit^  is  vir- 
tually built  in,  when  we  note  that  the 
!)rojected  fiijure  for  the  average  annual 
number  of  births  in  the  United  States 
over  the  next  5  years  is  4,960,000. 

Now,  a  little  quick  arithmetic  will  show 
tjs  the  cost  to  the  Governmont  of  thp  pro- 
'4;am  my  colleagues  are  advocatini:  under 
pr'.'sent  conditions  as  compa'-ed  with  the 
cost  the  taxpayers  would  liave  );ad  to 
bear  had  Miles  been  allowed  to  retain 
:-xclusive  rights  to  produce  the  Guthrie 
tesi.  kit.   If  Miles  had  secured  a  moriupoly 
on  ihc  Guthrie  test  kit  and  was  able  to 
charj/e  52  cents  for  each  child  as  it  had 
been  planned  to  do,  the  annual  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  kits  alone  under 
tlie     program     proposed     by     Senators 
PRorxY  and  Kennedy  would  cost  SJ..579.- 
200  per  year.     Now  that  the  title  to  the 
invention  is  vested  in  the  United  States, 
however,  competition  has  made  ii.  pos- 
sible for  hospitals  to  purchase  the  kits 
commercially  for  less  than  2  cents  per 
infant,  and,  for  those  hospitals  witl)  ade- 
quate facilities  to  produce  the  kit  dicm- 
selves,  to  do  so  for  as  little  as  1.2  rents 
per  test  per  infant — a  difference  ot  over 
50  cents  per  test  per  child.     The  cost, 
then,  to  produce  kits  to  test  all  newborn 
infants  in  a  year  will  be  S59.520,  or  :S2.- 
519.600  less  than  would  have  been  the 
case  under  the  original  price  of  Miles. 

The  kind  of  abuse  that  was  almost  per- 
petrated in  this  case,  which  would  liave 
cost  the  taxpayers  over  $2  million  an- 
nually, can  be  avoided  only  if  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  title  to  inventions  fi- 
nanced by  the  public. 

Obviously.  Senators  Prouty  and  Ken- 
nedy are  vitally  interested,  as  are  all  cit- 
izens of  this  countiy.  in  health  research 
and  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  results  of  this 
r.'i.earch  be  made  available  to  the  public 
cil  a  minimal  cost.    Of  course,  they  are 
anxious  to  see  to  it  that  PKU  be  detected 
in  all  infants  so  afflicted,  in  order  that 
these  children  can  grow  up  to  be  healthy 
and  productive  members  of  our  society. 
The   junior   Senators   of   Vermont   and 
Massachusetts  have,  by  displaying  their 
intense    concern    in    the    PKU    testing 
program,  confirmed  that  the  benefits  of 
publicly  financed  research  must  be  made 
available  to  all  our  citizens.    In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  an  outrage  to  force  the  public 
to  pay  for  research  and  then  force  thera 
to  pay  again  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
results  of  this  research.   Private  industry 
must  not  be  allowed  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  publicly  financed  research  while  our 
citizens  who  paid  for  this  effort  are  de- 
nied the  benefits  which  are  rightfully 
theirs  without  paying  monopoly  prices 
as  tribute.   Advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  have  no 
purpose    other    than    to    benefit    every 
American. 
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The  190th  Anniversary  of  Marine  Corp* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
speaker,  as  we  receive  the  daily  reports 
from  Vietnam,  we  are  aU  proud  and 
grateful  for  the  courageous  performance 
of  all  of  our  fighting  men,  of  all  the  vari- 
ous units  and  services,  on  duty  there. 

However,  with  the  approach  of  the 
190th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
U.S.'  Marine  Corps.  I  feel  sure  every 
Member  of  Congress  would  want  to  join 
me  in  a  special  birtliday  greeting  to  the 
magnificent  men  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  thousands  of  marines  in  Vietnam 
will  celebrate  this  November  10,  as  they 
have  so  many  of  their  birthdays  since 
1775  adding  greater  credit  to  their  corps, 
and  greater  glory  to  our  flag.  In  ad- 
miration,  and  appreciation,  we  salute 

them.  ,    „,  ^ 

Commanding  the  marines  in  Vietnam 
is  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt.  In  a  recent 
broadcast.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  of 
Walt,  that  he  is  not  only  a  fine,  fine  offi- 
cer, but  a  fine  man  as  well.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly his  reputation. 

Those  who  have  served  with  General 
Walt  praise  him  not  only  as  a  superbly 
competent  professional  marine  officer, 
but  as  a  sincerely  compassionate  human 
being.  This  is  a  mighty  commendable 
combination  for  a  leader,  in  the  strange 
war  we  are  up  against  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  a  most 
interesting  letter  written  recently  by 
General  Walt,  which  will  give  you  a 
better  insight  into  this  remarkable  offi- 
cer, and  perhaps  a  better  understanding 
of  the  conflict  in  which  he  is  giving  such 
dedicated  leadership : 

This  Is  the  biggest  challenge  I  have  ever 
been  faced  with.  It  is  extremely  Interest- 
ing and  takes  many  long  hours,  both  day 
and  night,  to  keep  on  top  of  it.  However. 
there  Isn't  anywhere  I  would  rather  be,  so 
long  as  this  Job  has  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  here, 
as  you  have  read  many  times,  is  to  dis- 
tinguish enemy  from  friendly.  There  Is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  have  con- 
stant surveillance  by  enemy  agents.  How- 
ever, overall  the  picture  is  not  as  discourag- 
ing as  you  might  think,  I  honestly  feel 
that  we"  are  making  headway.  Each  day 
we  free  more  people,  and  each  day  we  have 
more  South  Vietnamese  thankful  for  the 
protection  we  are  giving  them  against  the 
Vietcong  terrorists,  and  we  have  more  of 
them  giving  us  information  of  intelligence 
value. 

After  we  have  freed  these  villagers,  and 
the  people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  self-respect  and  confidence  back,  they 
have  taken  steps  to  set  up  their  own  village 
governments,  open  their  churches  and 
schools,  and  once  again  start  living  like 
civilized  people.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort  and  some  money  in  order  to  do  this. 
If  they  were  denied  our  protection  by  hav- 
ing us  pull  out.  then  all  of  these  people  who 
have  stepped  forward  as  leaders  will  have 
a  Vietcong  price  on  their  heads. 

I  believe  that  we  can  win  this  war,  to- 
gether with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  South 


Vietnamese  Government.  It  Is  going  to 
take  a  long  time.  It  Is  going  to  be  difficult 
and  costly.  It  Is  going  to  tax  the  patience 
of  the  people  of  the  free  world,  especially  of 
the  United  States;  however,  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  make  a  great  mis- 
take If  they  didn't  carry  this  through  to 
the  end.  regardless  of  the  cost. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  number  of  top- 
rate  reporters  and  writers  who  are  starting 
to  visit  this  country  and  take  time  to  spend 
a  few  hours  with  some  of  my  troops.  I 
think  that  some  of  these  repprters  are  very 
much  sxirprlsed  that  ovir  marines,  Navy  doc- 
tors. Navy  corpsmen,  and  Navy  chaplains, 
who  are  working  so  closely  with  us.  have 
a  definite  Idea  as  to  why  we  are  here  and 
what  our  job  is. 

It  wasn't  my  Intention  when  I  started  this 
letter  to  make  It  a  lecture  on  the  evils  of 
communism  and  the  why's  and  the  where- 
fore's of  our  position  In  South  Vietnam. 
However,  this  Is  what  we  are  living  here 
day  and  night  and  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to 
think  about  anything  else  but  the  job  we 
have  to  do.  The  morale  of  my  troops  Is 
outstanding;  the  food  we  are  getting  is  the 
best  I  have  seen  In  any  area  of  combat.  I 
am  optimistic  about  the  outcome  of  this 
war.  If  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  and 
to  have  the  patience  necessary  to  do  the 
job. 


Of  himself,  he'd  say  but  little. 

But  he'd  readily  point  around 
To  other  stanch  Americans — 

Who  steadfastly  held  their  ground. 

The  pest  you  must  forget. 

But  for  the  lessons  It  has  taught. 
I  believe  he'd  sternly  admonish — 

That  freedom  Is  dearly  bought. 

Your  fathers  and  your  countr3?men. 
Sewed  the  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 

And  whether  their  blood  was  spilled  In  valn- 
Is  squarely  up  to  you. 

When  you've  seen  their  work  about  you 
In  this  symbol  of  liberty  and  peace. 

He'd  pray  that  you'd  remember — 
Your  vigilance  must  never  cease. 

For  yours  Is  a  gift  from 

The  true,  the  brave,  the  tried. 
Never  let  their  spirits  say — 

We're  sorry,  for  you  we  died. 


Abraham  Lincoln — Poem  by  Van  Ness 
Nolan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TTIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  beautiful 
poem  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  written  by 
Van  Ness  Nolan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Man  in  Washington 
(By  Van  Ness  Nolan) 
There's  a.man  who  sits  In  Washington. 

In  a  great  white,  stone  arm  chair. 
His  forehead  has  deep  wrinkles — 

And  he's  quiet  and  thoughtful  there. 

I  wonder  if  we  disturb  him 

As  we  clamber  up  the  stair. 
Or  perhaps  he  is  pleased — 

That  we  evidence  that  we  care. 

To  visit  with  him  awhile. 

When  there  are  so  many  things  to  do 
In  the  Capitol  of  this  great  Nation 

That  belongs  to  me  and  you. 

I'm  sure  he  is  grateful 

For  the  tribute  which  we  show. 
Should  he  speak,  it's  sure  he'd  say. 

There  are  many  miles  more  to  go. 

I  believe  he'd  point  eastward 
To  the  great,  great  Capitol  dome. 

And  recite  man's  eternal  struggle^ 
For  freedom  and  a  home. 

I  think  he'd  say.  there's  no  compromise. 

For  truth  and  justice  here. 
You  must  keep  In  mind,  forever — 

There  Is  no  man  without  a  peer. 

Of  the  days  of  '65 

With  the  Nation  torn  apart. 
He  no  doubt  would  tell  you 

That  we'd  only  made  a  start. 


Pope's  Peace  Plea  Fell  on  Deaf  Ears 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  public  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch on  Sunday,  October  10,  1965: 
Pope's  Peace  Plea  Pell  on  Deaf  Eabs 

Richmond,  Va. 
The  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  United 
States  in  general  and  to  the  United  Nations 
in  particular  was  a  momentous  event  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  had  worldwide  sig- 
nificance because  he  came  on  a  mission  of 
peace,  and  for  this  great  attempt  at  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world,  he  deserves  the  commendation  and 
gratitude  of  mankind.  HU  great  statesman- 
like utterance  will  long  be  remembered  and 
listed  among  the  greatest  statements  of  the 
20th  century  and  thankful  we  ought  to  be 
to  have  been  living  to  hear  It. 

But  It  Is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  such 
nobly  Inclined  sentiments  were  falUng  on 
unheeding  ears  of  a  hardhearted  genera- 
tion, which  seems  determined  to  destroy  It- 
self wallowing  In  the  mud  and  mire  of  race 
prejudice.  Race  prejudice  Is  a  far  greater 
threat  to  the  survival  of  mankind  than  war. 
Whereas  war  may  destroy  its  thousauds  or 
even  millions,  race  prejudice  Is  desttoylng 
Its  billions.  Whereas  war  destroys  the  body, 
race  prejudice  sears  the  soul.  ' 

When  this  writer  spoke  before  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  In  Atlanta  In  1939.  his  closing 
words  were:  "Men  must  be  brotherlzed  or 
they  will  be  brutalized."  World  brotherhood 
must  precede  world  peace  and  the  fact  that 
the  Pope  failed  to  speak  frankly  on  this  point 
makes  no  difference.  Race  prejudice  Is  de- 
stroying the  world  just  as  surely  as  If  atom 
bombs  were  exploding.  With  race  prejudice 
the  world's  dominant  religion,  there  can  be 
no  peace  and  In  proof  thereof  let  us  note  not 
only  the  vicious,  the  venomous,  the  violent 
hatred  against  Negroes  In  the  South  of  the 
United  States  but  a  more  vicious,  a  more 
venomous  and  a  more  violent  hatred  against 
those  nobly  Inclined  whites  who  attempt  to 
befriend  the  hapless  NegKoes. 

Consider  the  South's  hatred  lor  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  who  made  America's  first 
attempt  to  Integrate  the  Negro  into  the  life 
of  the  Nation.    Consider  the  South  s  hatred 
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great  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
he  dared  to  declare  himself  in  favor 
1   rights    for    Negroes.     Consider   the 
hatred  for  our  great  President  John- 
son of  the  South,  because  he  favors 
citizenship  of  the  Nation's  Negro 


these    things,    the    question 
Do  we  need  peace  or  better  still  are 
Or  peace  in  a  world  where  white  noses 
•ned  up  at  nonwhlte  faces  the  world 
An  even  more  powerful  question  arises 
ts:  What  would  we  do  with  peace 
had   It?     This    question    is   partially 
by  noting  what  we  are  doing  with 
stmipeace    or    our    patched-up    peace, 
wc  uld  go  right  on  with  our  program  of 
ijating   and    race    baiting   and    killing 
s  workers  and  giving  the  murderers 
court   trials  and   then   exonerating 
;o  further  slay  helpless  Negroes  and 
rho  would  befriend  them.    We  would 
)rganlzing  our  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  our 
ies  and  our  White  Citizens"  Councils 
Ur    John    Birch    Societies    with    their 
covert  hatred  for  Negroes, 
really  need  peace?     Are  we  really 
peace?    I  wish  the  Pope  had  enlight- 
en this  matter. 

Gordon  B.  Hanxock. 
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LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

[iON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  TH  J  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
18,    two    able    newsmen,    Joe 
Campbell  and  James  Hall  of  the  Wash- 
Bureau  of  Mutual  News  inter - 
me  on  the  program   'Capital  As- 
t."    Their  penetrating  and  per- 
questions  covered  a  wide  range  of 
international  a?id-%fl*ienal  affairs. 

unanimous   consent   that   the 
transcript  of  the  interview  be  inserted  at 
pqint  in  the  Record. 

e  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 
CAjjrTAL  Assignment."  October  18,  1965 
:  Senator  Mike  Mansiteld,  Democrat, 
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ital  Assignment"   Interview  of 
Senator  Mansfield 


Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Repo-ters:  Joe  Campbell  and  James  Hall 
assigned  to  the  Washington  bureau 
alNews). 

ALL.  Senator  Mansfield,  as  a  leader 
■ess.  you're  kept  pretty  well  Informed 
progress  as  to  our  situation  In  Vlet- 
example,  and  other  things  affect- 
country.  What  is  your  assessment  of 
progress  in  Vietnam,  and  what 
eel  are  the  future  prospects? 

Mansfield.  Well,  militarily,  we  are 

fairly  good  progress  and  so  are  the 

-,  themselves.    But,  I  would  point 

the  road  In  Vietnam  Is  going  to  be 

one,  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 

re  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  what  will 

out  there.    We  should  not  be  taken 

much   by  the  victories  which   we've 

to  achieve  during  the  monsoon 

We  have  to  recognize  the  fact  this 

I  long,  drawn-out  affair,  and  we  have 

in  mind  that  sometime  It  will  have 

at    the    conference    table,    and    the 

still  has  the  avenues  open  which 
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Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  can   tread   if  they 
wish  to. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Senator  Mansfieij>,  several 
Important  officials  in  the  Government  have 
pointed  out  that  there  are  other  ways  to 
bring  a  conclusion  to  this  Vietnam  war  be- 
side negotiations,  and  Greece  Is  cited  as  an 
example,  and  there,  they  were  pretty  well 
beaten  down.  What  do  you  think  about  this 
other  method? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I've  noticed  those 
stories,  and  I've  noticed  the  fact  that  Premier 
Ky.  or  at  least  a  spokesman  for  him  In  Saigon, 
has  found  fault  with  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. I  believe  that  these  high  official 
sources,  which  jou  refer  to,  sliould  make 
themselves  knov.^l.  I'd  like  to  know  who 
they  are.  I  certainly  would  not  expect  any- 
one to  go  against  what  the  President  has 
said  would  be  his  policy  and  which  Rusk, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  has  empha.'^lzed  time 
and  time  again  So  far  n.s  T  know — I'm  quite 
sure  that  I  spciik  correctly — the  President 
has  not  deviated  from  his  position.  He  is 
willing  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  fac- 
tors which  he  has  laid  <iovn\.  and  if  this 
struggle  is  going  to  end.  It  will  have  to  end 
at  the  table,  somewhere,  somehow,  sometime. 
Mr.  Campbell  Well,  these  officials  were 
careful  to  point  out  that  negotiation  was  still 
the  main  road  that  we're  going  to  travel, 
but  this  other  road  was  being  pursued  as 
well. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  but  they  played 
down  negotiations — you  .say  that  in  the  last 
paragraph — and  they  placed  the  emphasis  on 
this  new  idea  of  theirs  which.  I  suppose,  they 
figure  could  be  developed  from  a  position  of 
strength.  What  if  the  position  reverses  it- 
self? Are  we  stUl  not  going  to  negotiate? 
Again,  I'd  like  to  know  •,vho  'hese  people  are, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  for  whom  they  speak? 

Mr.  Hall  Well,  fr.cre  have  been  some 
spokesmen.  Sen.uor.  in  the.se  anti-ViPtnani 
demonstrations  In  many  of  our  American 
cities.  They  seem  to  have  gaired  mo.ment\im 
and  frighten Ingly  ?o.  What  are  your  feolingj; 
toward  this  kind  of  thing? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  believe,  of 
course,  that  citizens  of  this  country  have  the 
right  to  protest,  but  I  believe  that  these 
demonstrators  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
United  States  and  a  grave  disservice  at  this 
time.  What  they  are  doing,  in  effect,  is 
undermining  President  Johnson's  reiter- 
ated desires  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
they  are  furnishing  fodder  which  I  think 
Is  being  gobbled  up  by  Hanoi  and  Peiping 
and  the  Vletcong. 

Mr.  Hall.  Now,  on  this  subject — one  of 
their  means  of  demonstrating  their  feelings 
Is  tearing  up  their  draft  cards.  How  about 
that? 

Senator  Mansfteld.  There  is  a  lav/  v.-hich 
the  Congress  passed  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
which  takes  care  of  that  situation,  and  those 
who  do  so  are  liable  to  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Where  would  you  draw  a 
line  on  free  dissent? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  believe  that 
this  matter  should  be  discussed  pro  and  con 
m  a  responsible  fashion.  I  believe  both 
sides  should  be  heard,  not  Just  one  side  or 
the  other.  I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  of 
people  advocating  that  draft  cards  be  de- 
stroyed. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Issuing 
of  brochures  which  tell  young  men  how  they 
can  avoid  draft  service  by  undertaking  cer- 
tain special  techniques  which  are  spelled  out 
for  them.  I  believe  that  in  this  country 
every  young  man  has  a  responsibility  to  his 
country,  and  I  think  that  every  young  person 
who  should  live  up  to  that  responsibility,  If 
this  Republic  Is  to  go  on  in  the  futtu-e  as 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  agree  with  Senator 
Dodd  and  the  others  on  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee — a  report  that  there  are 
Communists  within  the  teach-in  movement? 


Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  Communists  In  there,  i  wouia 
say — I  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  by  any  means,  were  Com- 
munlst  sympathizers  but.  In  any  movement 
of  this  kind,  you  can  expect  the  Communists 
to  move  Into  and  to  do  what  they  can  to  di- 
rect It,  to  guide  It,  and  to  ajisume  ccme  de- 
gree  of  control  of  It. 

Mr.  Hall.  Senator  Mansiteld,  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  89th  Congress, 
particularly  from  the  other  side  of  the  alslei 
some  saying  that  they're  long  on  quantity 
but  short  on  quality.  What's  your  reaction 
to  thTs  comment? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  no  Congress  is 
perfect.  We've  done  the  best  we"  could. 
We've  tried  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  No  doubt  we've  made  mistakes.  We 
hope  those  mistakes  can  be  corrected  next 
year,  and  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I'\e  advo- 
cated to  the  committee  chairmen  that  they 
create  oversight  committees  for  the  purposes 
of  rounding  out  the  edges,  plugging  the  holes, 
filling  the  gaps  in  this  legislation  which  we 
have  passed  this  year.  On  the  whole.  I  would 
say,  though,  that  the  record  has  been  quite 
respectable. 

Mr.  Hall.  On  the  subject  of  the  President's 
Illness,  do  you  feel  that  his  Illness  and  subse- 
quent surgery  had  any  effect  on  the  wcirkings 
of  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Nothing.  No.  not  at 
all.  I  don't  think  that  there  was  any  effect. 
He  had  made  his  position  known  on  ^11  the 
pieces  of  legislation  worth  noting  before  he 
went  to  the  hospital.  He  had  performed  his 
Job  with  discretion  and  responsiibllty.  and 
what  we're  doing  now  Is  our  responsibility. 

Mr  Campbell.  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  the 
legislative  record  of  Congress  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment. There  are  some  charges  that  this 
issue  of  14(b).  the  repealing  of  it.  c-.ine  at 
Just  the  right  time,  or  that  the  operation  on 
the  President  came  at  Just  the  right  time. 
These  are  some  of  the  charges  being  made 
from  the  people  on  the  other  side  ol  the 
aisle.    What's  your  comment  to  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  you  have  lo  ex- 
pect implications,  Innuendos.  and  rumors  to 
become  rife.  As  far  as  14(b)  was  concerned, 
it  wasn't  reported  out  of  committee  and  put 
on  the  calendar  until  September  9.  We  gave 
it  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  stay  there 
so  that  people  could  be  Informed  in  advance 
that  it  was  coming  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  Just  couldn't  get  to  a  vote  on  14(b)  be- 
cause we  just  couldn't  get  enough  votes  to 
impose  cloture,  and  that's  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  The  President  dldhls  part. 
He  kept  the  campaign  promise  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  last  election;  he  recom- 
mended that  14(b)  be  repealed.  The  House 
followed  his  lead,  but  the  Senate  refused  \o 
face  up  to  its  responsibility  on  the  merits  of 
the  issue  Itself,  and  If  there  is  any  one  to 
blame,  it  Is  me;  and  If  there  Is  any  body  to 
blame,  It  Is  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hall.  When  do  you  think  you're  going 
home.  Senator? 

Senator  Man.sfield.  I  would  hope  we  could 
go  home  at  the  end  of  this  week,  but  we  have 
some  difficulties  which  may  postpone  it  for 
a  little  while  into  next  week. 

Mr.  Hall.  Did  President  Johnson  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Congress  staying  so  long  as 
it  has? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  no.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  long  as  3  months,  he  told  me.  and 
has  told  me  several  times  since,  that,  when- 
ever we  were  through,  he  wanted  us  to  go 
home  because  he  realized  that  It  would  be 
good  for  us  to  meet  with  the  folks  and  to  talk 
things  over  with  them. 

Mr.  Hall.  Senator  Mansfield,  let's  talk 
about  the  John  Birch  Society  for  a  moment. 
Does  the  Democratic  Party  have  any  John 
Birchers  that  you  know  of? 

Senator  Mansfieud.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  sort  of  veer  toward 
the  Republican  Party.    Why,  I  do  not,  know. 
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rm  a  little  bit  shocked,  for  example,  to  find 
nut  that  a  John  Bircher  Is  considering  run- 
nine  against  a  man  like  Karl  Mundt,  of 
South  Dakota.  It's  hard  to  understand- 
hard  to  figure  out. 

M'-  Hall.  Do  vpu  feel  that  the  John  Birch 
Society's  ideals  or  aims  more  coincide  with 
the  R-Bpubllcan  Party  than  with  the  Demo- 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
that  the  founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
Mr  Wplch,  is  doing  the  country  a  disservice 
and  l.s  harming  the  Republican  Party,  which 
I  do  not  like  to  see.  After  all.  when  he  refers 
to  such  men  as  former  President  Elsenhower 
as  a  Communist  sympathizer;  when  he  tries 
to  pin  the  same  label  on  Allen  Dulles  and 
Poster  Dulles;  when  he  makes  snide  remarks 
about  General  of  the  Armies  George  Marshall 
and  other  prominent  and  outstanding  Amer- 
icans. I  certainly  cannot  sympathize  with 
him  nor  what  he  advocates. 

Mr  Campbell.  Sir,  every  time  the  issue  oi 
John  Birchers  is  brought  up  In  a  political 
discussion,  vls-a-vls  the  Republican  Party, 
some  Republican  will  say,  "Well,  the  Demo- 
crats have  the  ADA."  What  about  the  ADA? 
Senator  Mansfieid.  Well,  I'm  no  sympa- 
thizer of  the  ADA.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  I  try  to  carry  on  my  own  affairs, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  make  their  views 
icnown   but  I'm  not  one  of  their  admirers. 

Mr  Hall.  On  the  Cuban  situation.  Senator 
MvN^riELD,  there's  been  some  comment  that 
Castro's  offer  to  allow  all  those  who  wish  to 
leave  the  Island  of  Cuba— there  have  been 
comments  on  It  saying  that  this  Is  another 
Cas'ro  trick.    How  do  vou  feel  about  this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  that  It  Is 
a  sign  of  weakness  on  Castro's  part,  and  I 
was  delighted  that  President  Johnson  took 
him  up  immediately  when  he  signed  the 
immigration  bill.  Of  course,  it's  going  to 
mean  an  added  burden  on  the  State  of 
Florida,  but  I'm  quite  sure  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  step  in  and.  with  the  funds 
necessary,  take  care  of  the  refugees  from 
Castro's  Cuba,  and  it  would  be  my  belief 
that  other  St.'ites  would  be  prepared  to  take 
part  of  the  Influx. 

Mr.  Hall.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  other 
States  are  readv  to  take  some  of  these  Cuban 
refugees;  that  is,  to  ease  the  overcrowding 
on  the  State  of  Florida? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  I  couldn't  answer 
though  they  have  been  going  out  into  other 
States  For  example,  we've  had  about  20 
or  30  Cubans  in  Great  Falls.  They've  been 
taken  in  bv  the  College  of  Great  Falls. 
They  are  dispersing  from  there  into  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  jobs  become  available, 
and  I  think  that  what  Montana  has  done, 
other  States  in  the  same  condition  have  at- 
sumed  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  mentioned  the  Senate  tak- 
ing some  action  to  ease  the  burden  there 
with  funds.  Is  there  anything  afoot  at  the 
moment  to  do  this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  The  President 
has  requested  $12.5  million  to  take  care  of 
the  influx  of  Cubans  from  Cuba  on  the  basis 
of  the  Castro  offer. 

Mr.  Campbfll.  Sir,  I'd  like  to  switch  the 
subject  to  Europe  for  a  moment.  There's 
been  a  lot  of  talk  In  the  NATO  nations  about 
a  multilateral  nuclear  force.  Germany  has 
been  one  of  the  loudest  voices  In  favor  of 
this.  I  wonder  how  you  feel  about  it.  sir? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  have  never  felt 
very  happy  about  the  multilateral  force — 
the  so-called  MLF.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
it  seems  to  have  become  extinct.  I  hope 
that's  true  because  to  me,  while  It  might 
bring  about  a  certain  degree  of  coordination 
among  the  NATO  powers,  I  think  that  In  the 
long  run.  It  would  be  a  divisive  Influence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  what  way?  Do  you 
mean  that  Russia  would  get  hot  under  the 
collar  about  Just  such  a  force? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  Indeed,  and  I 
think  that  a  buildup  of  Germany,  either 
West  Germany  or  a  united  Germany,  with 


nuclear  capability,  even  though  they  didn't 
have  the  finger  on  the  button,  bo  to  speak, 
would  make  the  situation,  which  seems  to 
be  working  Itself  out  to  some  degree  In 
Western  Europe,  much  more  tense. 

Mr.  Hall.  President  de  Gaulle,  of  France, 
has  been  sort  of  the  vocal  expression  of  dis- 
content with  the  NATO  and  with  various 
other  forces,  particularly  the  European  mar- 
ket and  the  Conunon  Market.  He  has  Just 
indicated  that  he  will  once  again  stand  for 
the  presidency  In  the  next  election.  Do  you 
think  this  means  that  we're  going  to  have 
that  many  more  years  of  dealing  with  this 
man? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  certainly  do 
not  fear  dealing  with  de  Gaulle.  I  think 
that  he  Is  one  of  the  world's  great  men. 
What  he's  doing,  he's  doing  in  behalf  of 
France,  and  while  I  disagree  with  him  on 
many  occasions,  I  certainly  do  not  down- 
grade him.  I  think  that  he's  been  good  for 
France.  I  think  that  In  any  showdown  be- 
tween— In  which  our  country  was  Involved — 
that  the  French  would  be  with  us,  shoulder 
to  shoulder. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  there  are  rumblings 
that  he  would  like  to  see  all  NATO  bases  out 
of  France  altogether.  What  would  be  tout 
reaction  to  that  kind  of  move? 

Senator    Mansfield.  Well,    we    could     co 
that.     We  don't  have  to  stay  anchored   to 
France  all  the  time.     There  are   the  other 
areas  over  there  In  Western   Europe  which 
could  be  used,  and  Incidentally,  as  long  as 
you've  raised  the  question,   frankly,  I  have 
"not  seen  any  reason  why  we  should  maintain 
m  excess  of  450.000  men  In  Western  Europe 
when  the  Western  European  nations  are  pre- 
pared, or  should  be  prepared,  to  undertake 
their   own  responsibilities.     They  have   the 
manpower.    They  have  the  means  to  sustain 
them.    They  have  most  of  the  weapons  out- 
side the  nuclear  field,  and   it's  about   time 
that  they   undertook   those   responsibilities. 
and  I  would  think  think  that  one  division  of 
U.S   troops  over  there  would  be  Just  as  sig- 
nificant  as   the    five-plus    in    being   at    the 
present  time. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Including  Germany? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Including  Germany. 
Mr.    Campbell.  Every    time    this    issue    Is 
brought   up,    possible    moving    of   American 
troops  in  any  great  numbers  from  West  Ger- 
many, there  are  all  kinds  of  economic  impli- 
cations over  there,  as  well  as  political.     And 
you  would  still  favor  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  certainly  do.  I 
think  that  wo  ought  to  stand  up  for  what  we 
think  is  right  and  not  be  guided  by  Mr.  de 
Gaulle.  Mr.  Erhardt,  or  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Hall.  Senator  Mansfield,  on  this  sub- 
ject of  Vii'tiiam  once  again.  With  all  the 
friends  th.vt  we're  supposed  to  have  around 
the  world,  vhy  aren't  we  getting  more  sup- 
port? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  that's  the  ques- 
tion I  would  like  answered.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  very  little  support.  I  would 
say  that,  excluding  the  Koreans,  there  are 
less  than  2,000  outside  forces;  I  would  in- 
clude the  1,000  Australians,  the  25  or  59  New 
Zealanders.  There  are,  I  think,  2,000  South 
Koreans  there:  supposedly  a  division  of  some 
15,000  is  coming  or  Is  on  the  way  down.  Of 
course,  we've  been  told  that  that  there  are 
30  nations  participating  In  one  form  or  an- 
other, but  If  you  add  that  up  on  a  dollar  and 
cents  basis,  I  think  that  It  would  come  to 
less  than  $10  million  In  aid,  which,  of  course. 
Isn't  enough  to  carry  on  the  war  for  a  week. 
Mr.  Hall.  We've  certainly  put  enough 
money  In  foreign  aid  Into  those  countries. 
Do  you  feel  that  we  should  reevaluate  our 
forelgn-ald  program? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes.  Indeed.  I 
think  that  we  otight  to  reduce  It  consider- 
ably; try  to  make  It  more  effective;  do  away 
with  duplications  and  become  more  Inter- 
ested m  a  multilateral  program  than  the 
continuation  of  the  unilateral  program. 


Mr.  CAMPBiiXL.  This  word  "multilateral" 
brings  me  back  to  Europe.  I  Just  finished  a 
tour  over  there,  aJid  one  of  the  places  I  vis- 
ited was  Turkey,  and  another  was  Greece. 
We  are  In  the  middle.  They  both  are  a  little 
angry  with  us  because  of  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion, especially  the  Turks.  They  feel  we  let 
them   down.     Any   comment   from  you  on 

that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  there  are  so 
many  places  in  the  world  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  In  the  middle  that  we  ought  to  be 
getting  used  to  It  by  now  What  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  Is  bring  about  a  reevaluatlon  of 
our  foreign  policy  so  that  we  wouldn't  be 
caught  in  the  middle  a:i  the  time  We  real- 
ize of  course,  that  we  have  to  carry  the  pri- 
mary burden  for  the  free  world.  It's  a  choice 
that  we  didn't  seek;  it's  responsibility  that 
we  did  not  want,  but  It's  something  that  we 
can't  avoid.  So  we'll  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can  and  our  friends  will  become  mad  at  us 
on  occasion  as  In  the  case  of  Cyprus,  but 
that's  the  part  of  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  leadership. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1965 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  my  constituents:  This 
is  about  the  value  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  system  to  our  com- 
merce, our  health,  and  to  our  prosperity. 
I  believe  evidence  to  support  my  con- 
tention, in  this  regard,  may  best  be 
served  by  discussing  the  hospital  which 
serves  the  merchant  mariner  in  the 
busiest  port  in  the  United  States,  New 
York.  The  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
still  known  to  most  as  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
medical  historj'.  c 

From  the  time  President  John  Adams 
authorized  Federal  hospitals  to  care  for 
sick  and  injured  seamen  until  1879  care 
of  the  ever-growing  population  of  New 
York  merchant  seamen  was  by  contract 
in  private  hospitals.  This  was  paid  for 
from  funds  obtained  by  a  direct  tax 
levied  on  the  seamen's  wage.  Since  then 
it  has  been  by  a  tonnage  tax  or  more  re- 
cently by  direct  appropriation. 

By  1879  it  became  evident  that  ^medi- 
cal care  was  becoming  more  complex  and 
that  the  present  method  of  providing 
care  was  neither  economical  nor  satis- 
factory. Twenty-three  other  port#cities 
had  obtain  federally  authorized  marine 
hospitals  over  the  years,  beginning  in 
1797  in  Boston,  and  it  was  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  seamen  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  needed  one  as  well.  Citi- 
zens and  members  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, in  1831,  organized  and  supported 
a  Seamen's  Rest  at  Stapleton.  Near 
the  rest  they  built  a  small  hospital  which 
today  is  still  in  use  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  a  dwelling. 

In  1854,  the  population  of  New  York 
was  800,000  and  a  new  and  larger  Sea- 
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men's  Rest  Hospital  of  100  beds  was 
built.  It  functioned  as  a  major  resource 
for  the  medical  care  of  merchant-seamen 
throug  lOUt  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  w  IS  the  major  center  for  the  care 
of  seamen  until  the  temporary  Federal 
Marin(  Hospital  was  established  at  Bed- 
loe'sls  and  in  1879. 

In  1 183.  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  city  of  New  York  agreed  to  a  con- 
tinuini  lease-purchasing  contract  on  the 
Staple  on  property.  This  purchase  was 
conclu  led  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 
Nine  y  ?ars  later  the  hospital  was  mod- 
emizec  and  enlarged  to  143  beds.  This 
buildirg,  constructed  in  1854  and  en- 
larged in  1912,  still  serves  as  the  out- 
patien  department  of  the  present  Pub- 
lic Hes  1th  Service  hospital. 

In  1  )35.  a  new  hospital  was  built  at 
Staple  on  next  to  the  older  building,  an 
increaie  in  size  to  563  beds  and.  in  1942, 
an  ad(  ition  was  made  to  increase  the 
size  to  approximately  800  beds.  Eight 
hundrf  d  employees  served  the  hospital  at 
that  time  with  a  million-dollar  budget. 
Under  the  pressure  of  war  in  1943,  by 
using  ( louble-deck  beds  for  many  of  the 
patien  s,  1,200  persons  were  treated  in 
the  h(spital  at  a  time.  This  overuse 
of  the  facility  continued  until  the  end 
of  Woi  Id  War  II.  Since  that  time,  prog- 
ress in  the  provision  of  medical  care  has 
demanded  additional  space  for  sei'vices 
such  at  medical  records,  ambulatory  care. 
X-ray  and  laboratory  facilities,  thereby 
decreaiing  the  space  available  for  beds 
to  aboi  it  700. 

The  hospital  today,  in  spite  of  the  age 
of  mai  ly  of  its  buildings,  functions  as  a 
moderi  medical  center,  carrying  on  its 
traditi  m  of  excellence  in  patient  care, 
research,  and  training  of  medical  and 
param»dlcal  personnel.  Because  of  its 
excelleice,  it  is  heavily  used  by  Public 
Health  Service  beneficiaries  who  now,  as 
a  resu  t  of  congressional  action,  include 
the  Bv  reau  of  Employees'  Compensation, 
the  Co  ist  Guard  and  the  Department  of 
Defenj  e  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendei  ts.  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  th  e  Public  Health  Service  commis- 
sioned personnel  and  their  dependents, 
the  Peice  Corps  and  the  State  Depart- 
men,t  c  verseas  personnel,  and  many  other 
catego  -ies. 

Important  research  has  been  carried 
out  at  this  hospital.  In  1887,  Dr.  Kin- 
youn  e  Jtablished  here  the  first  American 
Labors  tory  of  Hygiene,  the  forerunner 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  In 
1941,  he  now  widely  used  method  of 
caudal  anesthesia  for  relieving  mothers 
of  pail  during  childbirth  was  discovered 
and  pi  oven  safe  at  Stapleton.  In  1943, 
Dr.  Muhoney  and  his  coworkers  proved 
that  paiicillin  would  cure  syphilis  and 
develo)ed  the  program  of  treatment 
which  is  still  accepted  the  world  over  as 
the  sa  'est  and  surest  means  of  curing 
this  d-ead  disease.  Now  the  staff  at 
Staten  Island  is  embarked  on  a  major 
study  )f  medical  means  to  control  hy- 
pertenilon  and  diseases  of  the  kidney. 
Reseai  ch  is  going  on  in  studies  of  caiicer 
of  the  mouth,  heart  disease,  diseases  of 
the  eyi  is,  the  breast,  and  the  lungs. 

The  hospital  is  one  of  the  primary 
teachij  ig  centers  for  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice mfdical  personnel,  giving  training 


each  year  to  about  93  medical  and  dental 
residents  and  interns.  From  this  group, 
through  the  years  have  come  many  of 
the  Public  Health  Service's  key  person- 
nel. The  hospital  also  provides  training 
to  other  valuable  health  personnel  such 
as  hospital  administrators,  pharmacists, 
dietitians,  nurse  anesthetists,  medical 
record  librarians,  and  laboratory  ar  1 
X-ray  technicians. 

Its  annual  budget  Is  about  $8  million 
and  it  employs  over  1,000  personnel.  It 
has  one  of  the  two  artificial  kidney  team 
centers  in  New  York  City.  It  aids  in 
the  training  of  students  and  residents 
in  five  medical  schools,  and  in  turn  its 
residents  and  interns  receive  training  in 
these  schools  and  a  dozen  teaching  hos- 
pitals. It  acts  with  the  hospitals  of  the 
Depailment  of  Defense  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  extensive  cross-servicing 
by  Federal  hospitals  by  accepting  and 
caring  for  patients  from  these  organiza- 
tions. It  is  an  important  member  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  medical  commu- 
nity. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  matter  about  which  many  of-  my  con- 
stituents have  written,  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  system  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  believe  a  transfer  of 
such  broad  rfesponsibilities  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  For  many  years  the  merchant 
seamen  of  America  and  many  other 
beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  depended  on  these  hospitals  for 
their  medical  care  and  have  provided  a 
basis  for  important  medical  research. 
During  this  same  period  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  depended  on  its  hos- 
pital system  to  attract  and  develop 
trained  medical  personnel  for  many  of  its 
programs  in  medical  care,  preventive 
health,  and  research.  Many  of  these 
trained  personnel  are  now  serving  on 
Indian  reservations,  in  Federal  prisons, 
aboard  Coast  Guard  cutters,  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  with 
many  other  programs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  system  of  hospitals  does 
not  need  a  change  in  its  administration 
but  needs  to  be  adequately  funded  to  pro- 
vide modern  facilities,  sufficient  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  adequate  staff. 
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Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  Senator  Jack  Miller, 
recently  made  two  major  addresses  be- 
fore th^Iowa  State  Education  Associa- 
tion at  Tits  annual  convention  in  Des 
Moines.,  One  of  these,  entitled  "Federal 
Aid  to  Education — An  Appraisal,"  was 


delivered  before  the  general  session  of 
the  convention  and  the  other,  entitled 
"The  Implications  of  Federal  Aid  to 
Education."  was  delivered  before  the 
county  superintendents  at  their  annual 
banquet.  Each  of  these  speeches  is 
timely  and  perceptive,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Federal  Aid  to  EDtrcAXiON — an  Appraisal 

(By  Jack  Miller,   U.S.   Senator,   Iowa) 

First  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  of 
appearing  on  the  program  of  this  outstand- 
ing convention — the  111th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  greatest  association  of  educators 
in  our  State. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the 
theme  of  this  convention — "Teachers,  Keys 
to  Progress — ISEA,  Key  to  Teacher  Progress." 
As  a  former  teacher  myself  who  married  a 
].ubllc  school  teacher,  I  believe  very  strong- 
ly that  good  teachers  are  keys  to  progress; 
and  although  I  was  never  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  ISEA,  I  well  know  from  many 
years  of  working  with  this  association  that 
It  Is  truly  dedicated  to  the  highest  and  finest 
traditions  of  the  teaching  profession. 

There  are,  I  regret  to  say,  some  who  argue 
that  Federal  aid  Is  per  se  (by  Its  very  nature) 
a  bad  thing.  One  can  find  a  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  been  Introduced  with  the 
following  statement:  "The  Congress  hereby 
nnds  and  declares  that  responBlbiUty  for 
and  control  over  education  Is  one  of  the  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  but 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  under 
the  10th  amendment  of  the  Constitution." 

There  are  others,  I  also  regret  to  say,  who, 
in  their  deeply  felt  concern  and  impatience 
for  better  education,  seem  quite  prepared 
tc  support  any  proposal  which  happens  to 
bear  the  label  of  "Federal  aid." 

Neither  of  these  philosophies  is  helpful. 

The  very  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  that  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  is  established  to 
"promote  the  general  Welfare".  And  al- 
though the  debates  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  make  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  to  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  education — that  this 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  various  States — the 
changes  which  time  has  wrought  since  those 
debates  make  it  equally  clear  that  the  general 
welfare  of  our  citizenry  cannot  be  secured 
without  equality  of  opportunity  for  excel- 
lence In  education. 

The  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  directly  expresses 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  seeing  to  it  that  equality  of  opportutilty 
is  secured,  although  legislation  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility  has  consistently  recog- 
nized that  primary  responsibility  should  be 
at  the  State  level. 

The  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
for  securing  excellence  in  education  has  long 
been  recognized — going  clear  back  to  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785;  but,  like  the 
general  welfare  clause,  the  form  and  limita- 
tions under  which  this  responsibility  Is  to  be 
carried  out  are  not  clearly  defined  and,  in- 
deed, are  in  a  state  of  evolution. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  there  can  be  Federal  aid  which  falls 
within  the  ambit  of  Federal  responsibility 
and  Federal  aid  which,  either  for  constitu- 
tional reasons  or  for  reasons  of  public  opin- 
ion, or  both,  exceeds  the  proper  and  accept- 
able limits  of  Federal  responsibility.  The 
content  and  not  Just  the  label  of  a  Federal 
aid  program  is  what  matters. 

I  realize  that  there  are  arguments  for 
shifting  primary  responsibility  for  education 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Proponents  of  this   doctrine   are  not  con- 
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remec  ^'-er  Federal  control  or  Federal  stand- 
ards    ■••d     indeed,    wouiri    v,-clcome    ihem. 
■\rt^T  >'!   v.-ouldn't  thl.s  m;;':e  our  eduf.^'.'.nu'. 
Sia'more  uniform  and  eificiei  t'    SirrTar 
!reuni-nts  are  often  -advanced  v.iih  resrcct    o 
other  .ireas  of  government ^-^axatlon.  ur.on 
sboo  -  .iitrarts,  bMilding  codes,  social  veimrf. 
pil.'tir.ii   law^     rrimmal    law.    and    hi-  );est 
lode.      But  ^e  should  never  forget  thai  our 
svstc-   of  government  was   liot  devised  for 
the  i''-;rrarv  uurnose  of  efficiency   and    'ini- 
form'^-       The  Ursx  purpose  was  freedoiu  of 
the    ^- .i.vidup.l,    pr   t'cted    by    c    system   ol 
check    .\nA  balances.  r,etween  the  St.::.e::  raid 
the    I-'-'deral    O^r.  cm  mtnt    and    arnoiig    tne 
bra-r;.cs  at  each  K-ve.  cf  ^overn-ncn*      Ann 
nov*  —H-   r-..i;    Ih's   lr';r;clor.-.   b"  more   nri;)^r- 
ta-v-'  -.ffected  tlian  m  -he  arcu  of  education 
The  s'oa!  of  Feder;'.!  aid  to  ediifation  surely 
mv^r  ii'r,  comewhere  between  Uic  w.o  extreme 
noiriF    of   view    to    which    I    bave    referred. 
As  •'OC'-''tarv  of  Healtli,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare  'ohn  Gardner  writes  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  Fortune  magazine:    "Ttie  need  to  pet 
things  done  hae  to  be  balanced  agamst  the 
need'  to   preser%'e   freedom  " 

Perhaps  we  should  not  try  too  nard  to 
speci'^cally  def.ne  the  goal,  be'i-ause,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier  tne  cc;ncept  of  Federal 
respnnslbilitv  is  evolviuL-.  -Excellence  in 
edu^-a-ion,  to  be  achieved  l.y  the  Stale  and 
loci'  governments  v.  1th  adequate  Federal 
finanoial  assistance,  but  without  unaccept- 
able Federal  controls,  or  a  foundation  for  un- 
accep'able  Federal  controls"— would  be  one 
way  of  putting  it.  But  this  only  states  a 
gerierel  concept  over  whicn  the  deepest  of 
coirrovcrsies  rage. 

You  rnav  note  that  I  have  used  the  word 
■■unacceptable"  rather  than  "unconstitu- 
tional." because  even  ihouRh  a  Federal  edu- 
cational program  mav  be  ■'constitutional,"  it 
mav  not  be  "acceptable"  to  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion  plavs  a  vital  role  In  the 
evol'tion  of  the  form  and  limitations  of 
Federal  education  programs. 

Ffder.al  control  is  already  an  accepted  fact 
of  Federal  responsibility  in  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  education— not  only  under 
the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
prcir.e  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  most 
recjnilv  as  spelled  out  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  E^-en  here,  however. 
there  are  lines  of  demarcation  between  what 
is  VLN.rdeo  'is  "acceptable'  Federal  responsi- 
bil'-v  and  the  reFponsibillty  of  the  States. 
Under  the  new  Federal  law,  for  example. 
■'dct.ec;reEation"  is  specifically  stated  co  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
sch'so's  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. What  constitutes  "racial  imbalance" 
and  what,  if  anythinp  should  be  done  about 
it.  is  left  to  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
and  local  governments 

Federal  control  of  a  sort  exists  over  school 
curriculums  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  because  the  Federal  funds 
nvust  be  used  for  particular  critical  sub- 
jects— science,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages, geography,  civics.  English,  reading. 
history,  and  now.  tucked  away  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  It  is  proposed  to  add 
economics. 

So  when  one  speaks  of  Federal  aid  with- 
out  Federal  control,  or  without  unaccept- 
able Federal  control,  or  without  a  founda- 
tion for  potential  unacceptable  Federal 
control,  he  must  be  speaking  of  a  certain 
quality  of  control  or  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
trol which  is  not  to  be  permitted,  or  the 
foundation  for  which  is  not  to  be  laid. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  we  can 
find  a  key  to  the  magic  formula  of  accept- 
able Federal  control  in  the  word  "gen- 
eral"— as  distinguished  from  the  word  "spe- 
cial"— when  applied  to  Federal  aid. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  helpful  unless 
we  are  sophisticated  enough  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  general 
Federal  aid  to  special  districts,  such  as  those 
covered  by  the  impacted  areas  legislation,  and 


:^pecial  Federal  aid  to  scho./.  aistric.s 
grner-tl^v  stsch  as  the  Elementarv  and  Sec- 
n  dary  Eau....Uua  Act  of  1965.  But  having 
made  this  distinction,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  some  'ju  percent  of  the  element.ir\ 
and  --cooiidarv  schuoi  populat-ion  is  in  school 
distrirrs  quaUf"int-  for  aid  under  the  im- 
r  u  i.-d':-.re..:^  -  rr-t-r-m  Does  thl.  m.ean  that 
1:  thi-  pr  )e!..tn  should  be  broadened  so  that 
over  50  peic--ni  of  the  school  population  is 
atler-ted  we  would  have  general  Fedc-ral 
r.ld  of  the  type  or  degree  that  ir  unaccept- 
able'' We  prohablv  will  not  reach  that 
question,  so  it  would  be  prudent  for  me 
not  To  trv  to  answer  it. 

Jutt  to  make   -he  ma^ic  formula  a  little 
more  tenuous.  I  wouM  point  ou*  that  there 
can  he  different  kir.d.-i  of  genera!  Federal  aid 
r^  well  as  dlflerent  degrees  <-f  it.     General 
Federal  aid   which  entails  the  annual  close 
scrutinv   of   the  Education   and   Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Congress  and  which 
involves  the  surveillance  of    nonekcted  of- 
ficials of  a  large  Federal  bureau  coula  (I  do 
not  say  necessarily  will)  exercise  Federal  con- 
trol t-o  a  degree  which,  if  not  found   to  be 
unconstitutional,  would  be  regarded  by  pub- 
lic opinion  as  unacceptable.    There  is  a  fear 
among  the  general  public  that  local  control 
over  the  education  of  their  children  will  be 
eroded  away  to  the  point  that  some  Federal 
ofBcial    in    Washington— far    removed    from 
their    school    and    commuinty— wii;    sit    in 
judgment  over  the  destiny  of  their  children. 
Nor  do  they  wish   to  see  partisan   political 
considerations  enter  into  the  education   of 
their  children  which  they  fear  might  be  the 
case  under  some  general,  if  not  special.  Fed- 
eral  aid   proposals.     Suggest  ions   that  such 
fears  are  groundless  fall  on  deaf  ears,  because 
examples  of  abuses  of  discretion  by  Wash- 
ington   bureaucrats    are    constantly    in    the 

news. 

Accordingly.  I  would  suggest  that  a  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  approach  which  would  .ivold 
the  establishment,  much  less  the  super- 
vision of  a  Federal  bureaucracy  for  its  imple- 
mentation, and  which  would  avoid  the 
tvplcal  close  scrutinv  of  the  Education  and 
-Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress, 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  acceptability 
by  public  opinion.  Moreover.  I  believe  that 
^uch  an  approach  would  have  the  best  chance 
of  assuring  trulv  adequate  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to 
secure  the  excellence  m  education  that  is  our 
goal. 

Five  vears  ago  I  advanced  a  proposal  which 
is  still' the  best  one  I  know— namely,  that 
the  Congress  appropriate  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  revenue  collections  to  the  States 
simply  for  education  purposes.  Each  State, 
which  surely  understands  its  needs  best, 
would  program  the  specific  uses  of  the  money. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  should  provide 
the  control  mechanism  needed  for  assurance 
of  equal  opportunities  to  share  in  these 
State-developed  programs.  And  the  Na- 
tional Compact  for  Education,  adopted  last 
September  30  at  Kansas  City,  which  estab- 
lished an  Educational  Commission  of  the 
States,  should  assure  standards  and  needed 
improvements  in  programs,  techniques,  and 
facilities  without  resort  to  Federal  controls— 
whether  acceptable  or  unacceptable. 

As  you  probably  have  read,  this  percent- 
age-of-Federal-revenue  Idea  has  been  re- 
ceiving an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
in  Washington.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
special  Federal  aid  programs  could  be  pro- 
vided to  such  an  extent  that  State  and  local 
funds  would  be  freed  to  support  the  kind  of 
education  our  children  should  have.  But 
this  is  a  piecemeal  and  cumbersome  ap- 
proach which  requires  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  with  iU  Inevitable 
cut  from  the  education  dollar.  Moreover, 
the  programs  being  "special,"  are  not  so  built 
into  the  budget  that  they  cannot  readily  be 
dropped  by  a  congressional  appropriations 
committee  which  may  happen  to  be  offended 


ov  an  adverse  ^e  irint?  cr  an  adverse  report 
by  one  of   its  s'-aff  inve.uigators.     Speaking 
o:  bureaucratic  adn.u.i.-tration.  title  VI  of  the 
C;vu  Rights  Act  of  1964  dUihorizes  wlthlioid- 
in^:   of   Federal    financial    assistance    to    en- 
courage  nondiscrimination   in   federally  as- 
sisted  programs.     In   less   t.^.an    a   year,   the 
Uepartmcn*  of  Health,  EducUion.  and  Wel- 
::,r<.    estimates    it    has    received    .n-.re    than 
100.000   forms  from   various    State   agencies, 
local  school  districts,  universities,  hospitals, 
rehabilitation   workshops,  and   the  like — all 
prellmlftarv  to  enforcing  title  VI.    Procedures 
for  checking  up  on  compliance  are  only  in 
the  most  rudimentary  stages  of  development, 
and  there  is  concern  over  not  only  the  cost 
of  adequate  enforcement  but  over  the  mass 
of  paperwork  which  may  strangle  the  pro- 
gram.    With  the  paperwork  some  of  you  liave 
experiences  in  applving  for  assistance  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  you  can 
imagine  what  it  could  be  like  under  several 
special  programs. 

It  is  also  possible  that,  aft«r  the  phasing 
out  of  some  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes,  which 
we  provided  for  earlier  this  year,  the  States 
will  decide  to  make  use  of  one  or  more  of 
these  sources  of  revenue  to  find  additional 
money  for  education.  But  there  is  no  asstu- 
ance  that  the  States  will  tap  onto  these 
revenue  sources,  much  less  use  the  money  for 
education.  ■ 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  for  securing 
excellence  in  education  for  private  as  well 
as  public  fechool  children  Is  another  highly 
controversial  matter.  There  are  some  who 
would  rest  their  arguments  on  constitutional 
grounds  but  no  one  knows  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  decide  on  the  record  of  any  given 
case.  Also.  It  seems  to  me  that  Just  be- 
cause a  particular  program  may  turn  out  to 
be  constitutional  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  Is  a  good  program,  a  wise  program,  or 
a  program  that  is  "acceptable '  to  public 
opinion. 

m  recent  vears  there  has  evolved  a  policy 
of  providing  special  Federal  aid  to  both 
private  and  public  colleges— principally  for 
the  construction  of  dormitories  and  academic 
buildings  no  used  for  religious  services  or 
instruction.  The  possibility  of  unacceptable 
Federal  controls,  which  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  the  private  and  public  school  people,  is 
not  present  in  these  programs.  Moreover,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  attendance  at 
these  schools  is  voluntary. 

It  is  the  private  elementary  and  secondary- 
school  on  which  the  principal  controversy 
now  center?.  Here  the  child  is  of  compulsory 
school  age— an  age  at  which  Federal  conuols 
over  education  would  have  an  almost  ines- 
capable impact  Since  1958.  private  schools 
have  been  eligible  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  for  loan  assistance  Tor 
certain  types  of  courses.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
national  securitv  urgency  fever  growing  out 
of  sputnik  which  made  this  typ^  of  Federal 
aid  to  private  schools  acceptable  to  public 
opinion  and  the  recipient  schools.  And  I 
suppose  most  would  agree  that  our  national 
security  and  our  educational  needs  today 
are  Just  as  great  as.  if  not  greater  than,  they 
were  7  years  ago. 

This  year,  both  the  admlnistraUon  and  the 
Congress  sought  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  church-state  problem  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It 
was  recognized  that  children  of  poor  fami- 
lies whether  attending  public  or  private 
school  are  in  need  of  better  educational  op- 
portunities and  that  their  failure  to  have 
these  oF^x)rtunities  provided  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  national  interest:  further,  that 
while  the  Federal  Government  may  have  no 
additional  responsibility  to  the  private 
school.  It  does  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
child.  Let  me  read  the  declaration  of  policy 
which  appears  in  the  act: 

•■In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  low-income  families  and 
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the  l!T  pact  that  concentrations  of  low  In- 
come .  amines  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educat  onal  agencies  to  support  adequate 
educat  onal  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declarf  s  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  So  provide  financial  afislstance  to  local 
educat  onal  agencies  serving  areas  with  con- 
central  ions  of  children  from  low- Income 
famlllefe  to  expand  find  Improve  their  edu- 
programs  by  various  means  (Includ- 
programs)  which  contribute 
particillarly  to  meeting  the  speciaJ  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived 
chlldrevi 
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also    recognized    that   among   the 

there  are  differences  in  handling  the 

state  problem.     And  so  the  Federal 

now  recognizes  its  responsibil- 

( hlldren  of  poor  families  by  providing 

to  the  States.     In   turn,  the  States 

ijrogram  the  use  of  this  money  In  be- 

these  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 

with  their  respective  State  con- 

and  laws. 

ml^ht  add  that  the  percentage-of-Ped- 

approach    to    general    Federal 

which  I  referred  earlier,  would  slm- 

ave  the  solution  of  the  church-state 

to    the    respective    States,    which 

be  the  principle  the  Supreme  Court 

United  States  Is  following  in  constl- 

questlons  in  this  area, 
this  convention's  theme  emphasizing 
as  the  Keys  to  Progress."  my  dls- 
would  not  be  complete  without  call- 
atlentlon  to  the  fact  that  your  Federal 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
truism.    This  Is  not  because  all  of  the 
of  Congress   have  been  endowed, 
tftrth,  with  the  light.    Public  opinion, 
by    good    public     relations    of    our 
has   brought   the   light   to   them, 
e  been  made  aware  that  over  one- 
of  all  our  citizens  are  directly  In- 
in    educational    programs;    that    we 
facilities  for  college.  Junior  col- 
uhlversity,  and  health  profession  stu- 
md  that  In  Just  the  next  10  years  our 
systems  will  need  1,700,000  new  teach- 
1  ake  care  of  our  exploding  pupil  popu- 
Pederal    responsibility    In    meeting 
ihallenges   was   given    unprecedented 
with  enactment  of  the   Higher 
Act  of  1962,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1963,  the  Health  Professions 
Assistance  Act  of  1963,  the  Ex- 
Vocational   Education   Act   of   1963. 
Library  Services  Act  of  1963.     The 
Education  Act  of  1965.  title  V  of  which 
teacher    preparation    programs, 
this  recognition  of  Federal  responsi- 
further.    This  title  provides  for  a 
on  Teacher  Preparation  in  the  Office 
;   a  National  Teacher  Corps  at 
a  year  for  5  years,  to  include  sev- 
thiusand  teachers  for  assignment  to  as- 
scl  ool  districts  having  concentrations  of 
inqome  families;  several  thousand  fellow- 
master's  degree  study;  and  extensive 
;o  pay  the  cost  of  Improving  graduate 
unpergraduate  training  programs  In  col- 
d  universities.    The  bill  also  provides 
n^lllon  for  student  loans   luider  the 
Defense  Education  Act,  with   the 
per  year  up  to  50  percent  forglve- 
for  those  who  enter  the  teach- 
,  and  15  percent  per  year  up  to 
forgiveness  for  those  who  teach 
or  secondary   schools  deter- 
>y  the  Conunlssloner  of  Education  to 
schools."    Surely  these  programs 
help  In   the   membership   drives  of 
Teachers  of  America  clubs. 

sum  up  my  appraisal  simply  by 

Federal  aid  Is  on  the  way  and,  with 

doors  of  progress  through  equal  op- 

ty   for   excellence   In   education   are 

open. 
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The   Implications   of    Federal    Aid    to 
Education 

(By  Jack  Miller,  U.  S.  Senator,  Iowa) 

In  Its  review  of  the  "Educational  Respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government,"  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  said  last  year: 
"There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  for  trying  to 
express  the  national  Interest  In  education. 
But  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  pxjwer  to  decide  which 
asp>ect6  of  education  are  worth  reinforcing 
and  which  aspiects  do  not  need  suppjort,  and 
whether  the  executive  agencies  which  carry 
out  legislation  and  affect  Its  preparation 
ought  to  have  Influence  over  such  decisions. 
This  power  and  Influence  are  In  fact  In- 
creasing." 

The  Commission  went  on  to  say  that  the 
central  Federal  decision  on  education  has 
to  do  with  the  amounts  of  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States,  and  It  stated  Its  be- 
lief that  the  total  sums  of  Federal  money 
Involved  come  nowhere  near  meeting  the 
needs  that  many  States  and  localities  are 
also  unable  to  meet. 

Total  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  expenditures  In  Iowa  came  to  almost 
$314  million  for  the  flscal  year  ended  last 
June  30.  Of  this,  less  than  $8  million  came 
In  from  the  Federal  Government — $1,352,- 
000  under  the  Impacted  areas  program  and 
$6,300,000  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  With  enactment  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  It 
is  estimated  that  Iowa  will  receive  some  $22 
million  more  during  the  current  flscal  year — 
but  this  money  must  be  spent  for  new  pro- 
grams relating  to  education  of  educationally 
deprived  children  and  not  serve  as  a  replace- 
ment of  funds  now  being  spent.  Although 
the  new  Federal  funds  will  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  using  State  and  local  funds  for  these 
new  programs,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
probably  have  to  be  undertaken.  It  is  clear 
that  Federal  financial  supjxjrt  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  education  level  will  still  be 
relatively  small.  On  the  other  hand.  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  will  soon  be  bearing 
a  considerably  higher  relative  share  of  the 
cost  under  the  various  programs  for  con- 
struction of  dormitories  and  academic  build- 
ings, contracts  and  scholarships  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Library 
Sciences  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965 — under  which,  Incidentally, 
$6  million  is  Iowa's  estimated  share  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

There  are  two  broad  Implications  one  can 
derive  from  this  picture :  ( 1 )  that  there  is 
less  priority  being  attached  to  Federal  aid 
programs  for  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion than  for  numerous  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, such  as,  for  example,  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty,  for  which  appropriations 
have  expanded  from  $700  million  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  $1.5  billion  for  the  current 
year — less  priority,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress are  concerned;  and  (2)  there  are  prob- 
lems which  have  not  yet  been  surmounted 
over  the  formulas  to  be  used  in  allocating 
Federal  money  to  the  States  and  over  the 
Federal  control  which  might,  sooner  or  later, 
creep  Into  the  allocation  of  such  money. 
Each  of  these  implications  is  important  to 
consider. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  no  Member 
of  Congress  who  does  not  wish  to  see  poverty 
in  the  United  States  eliminated  or  mini- 
mized; and  I  am  also  confident  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  sup- 
port a  larger  share  of  the  costs  of  education. 
Granted  that  a  small  portion  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  in  the  area  of  education, 
there  has  been  a  failure  on  Capitol  Hill  to 


give  due  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  single  weapon  against  poverty  is 
educational  opportunity.  Formal  recogni- 
tion  was  given  with  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  one  title  of  which  is  de- 
signed to  assure  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. But  when  It  comes  to  appro- 
priating Federal  money,  priority  has  been 
asigned  such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps, 
which  Is  costing  the  taxpayers  between 
$6,000  and  $8,000  per  enroUee  per  year,  and 
which,  I  might  add,  has  been  causing  friction 
with  some  local  school  districts  because  of 
the  salaries  being  paid  some  of  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  program,  when  compared 
with  the  salaries  of  long-experienced  teach- 
ers. 

Other  programs  have  received  higher 
priority,  such  as  the  "man  on  the  moon" 
project  greatly  expanded  programs  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  an  accelerated 
public  works  program,  and  Appalachla.  By 
the  time  appropriations  for  these  have  been 
made,  the  Federal  budget  is  in  such  a  deep 
deficit  px)sltion  that  "budgetary  considera- 
tions" are  offered  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  on 
a  substantial  increase  in  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

I  do  not  say  that  budgetary  considerations 
should  not  enter  the  picture,  because  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  in  maintaining  a  reason- 
ably balanced  budget  so  that  inflation  will 
be  stopped.  However,  either  some  of  these 
other  programs  are  going  to  have  to  be  post- 
poned or  the  money  for  them  reduced,  or 
both,  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education; 
or  else  little  progress  is  going  to  be  made  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  formula  proposed  for  a  Federal  aid 
program  Is  always  controversial.  During  my 
5  years  In  the  Senate,.  I  suppxjse  there  was 
more  controversy  over  the  formula  contained 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  than  was  the  case  with  the 
formulas  contained  in  any  of  the  other  pro- 
posals which  have  been  debated.  For  a 
school  district  to  qualify  under  thi.s  act, 
there  must  (with  certain  exceptions)  be  at 
least  100  children  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  age  coming  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000;  and  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  money  is  based  on  the 
total  number  of  such  schoolchildren  from 
such  low-income  families  and  the  average  ex- 
p)endlture  per  pupil  in  the  State.  As  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Kepp>el  testified,  the 
$2,000  family  Income  level  is  not,  of  course, 
a  perfect  measure  of  poverty.  However,  this 
figure  clearly  does  Identify  an  unquestioned 
hard  core  of  poverty."  But  there  were  argu- 
ments that  a  family  having  an  income  of 
$2,000  in  Mississippi  would  not  be  nearly  as 
impoverished  as  a  family  having  an  Income 
of  $2,000  In  New  York  City;  and  that  the 
"average  exp>endlture  pier  pupil  in  the  State  " 
would  mean  more  money  per  pupil  going 
to  a  high-income  and  high-cost  State,  such 
as  New  York,  than  to  a  State  such  as  Mis- 
sissippi. However,  this  latter  argument  com- 
pjetely  missed  the  point  that  It  costs  more 
money  In  New  York  to  educate  a  child  than 
It  does  In  Mississippi,  and  therefore  It  should 
be  expiected  that  less  money  p>er  child  would 
go  to  Mississippi  than  to  New  York. 

Other  proposed  formulas  were  advanced 
by  way  of  amendments,  which  were  rejected 
out-of-hand  because  orders  had  come  from 
the  White  Hoxise  that  there  were  to  be  no 
amendments.  I  supported  some  of  these 
amendments,  because  I  believed  them  to  be 
meritorious.  However,  Iowa,  with  Its  sup- 
plemental aid  being  taken  Into  account  in 
computing  the  average  expenditure  per 
pupil,  comes  out  very  well  under  the  formula 
contained  in  the  new  law,  and  therefore  I  was 
able  to  support  the  bill  In  good  conscience. 

During  consideration  of  the  Federal  aid 
bin  proposed  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
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n  1961    there  wa.s  a  considerable  amount  of 
contrc/er-.y  over  the  formula  to  be  used  in 
oUoc.tmr  money  to  the  States,    Under  that 
Kill    tr-    ftrst-vear   allocation    of    money    to 
Kew   "^''rk    State,    for    example,   would    have 
beer  -57  650.000  as  against   Now  York's  estl- 
mau'u    rhare    of    the    taxes    needed    for    the 
nroE-'.r.i   (if  $91,110,000;    so   that  New   York- 
ers v.cuUl   havo   been    paying   $53,460,000   to 
other    .-;i  ues    under    the    prot^ram    for    fiscal 
year    :?">'-'■      This    execs.-    ol    payments    over 
recei'    -^  lor  New  York  would  have  uicreased 
to  -nr  075.000   for   fi.sL.-l    1063   and   to   $78.- 
7'j5!.r,()  lor  H.scal  1964  -the  last  year  of  the 
3.VC  .r    nrogram.      Other    States   would   have 
od('    in'   coni^iderably    more    than    they    rc- 
oeivcC  baclr.  p.lihouKii  the  formula  h^td  been 
dnii';:    ui)   in   .'■\ich   a   wuy  as   to   ma'KC  sure 
th;.t    niunv    more    Str-tes    would    br-    ou    the 
•pill.:'   -SKte    ihan    on    the   "minwp'     .-ide^  in 
ord-^r  to  ubt.iin  needed  t.upport  for  the  bill, 
in  my  Judcine'it.  ore  ol  the  inajnr  dofpcts 
of    she    formula    proposed    in    the    Kennedy 
bil!  'viis    uf.e  of  a   factor   cnlied    In.ome   per 
pnpil    lor  the  State,   whic!.   was  defined   to 
ij!t;  •!    the    total    persf-nal    iJirome    for    the 
Stat-  divided  by  the  mimber  of  publif  scliool 
pupi'v  in  ihi;  State.    Tliiy.  fiiclor  wu&  to  be 
usee!     li    cmn!i--iilng   the    5Uites   effort   with 
the   !:J.ional  c;ri-n  for  tlic  purpose  of  mak- 
ing ■-.  rotiuttiun  III  the  allocation  of  money 
thit    >.vnuUl    othcrwiH-    go    lo    a    Stite      It 
•ecni  .  '"  me  that  mere  piThonul   Income  ift 
iict    -.taicitn?    \o  make  a  lair  cU-ienninmion 
of  :.  i.i'.lve  enorl.     Some  BiatC'S  huve  a  tre- 
mfiu!  lus     imount    ui    rorporailon    tdX    m- 
i;,;;;.         11  rff.«»rted  on  tjiK  ret-.rns  filed   in 
tr.r-  "-'■  .'.c  cvfti  thoush  much  of  the  income 
ITS',      -.i?  earned  throtu;b  corpor:ite  outkns 
in  (.'l-.ier  St.'itrs.    Certulrly  H  should  be  e.\- 
pec'.cil  that  some  of  this  income  would  be 
Uicf.    lor  educiitUiit    purposes,  in   the   State 
so   'uat    touil    income   lor    the   State    i  per- 
son!    rorporate.    trust.';     esi.ttes,    nud    the 
liki-i  dr.  idc'l  by  the  number  ol  impils  wottld 
bav  •  been  a   mort   lair  und  rcalls-tic  l.u'^or 
And  »:ven  this  oculd  have  been  further  re- 
fined  to  take  into   account  the  ditTerciucs 
:"         •   of  living  uniong  the  vanou?.  Siuie& 
: .  In  stokinfi  to  im:Mtment  the  rlu:nvc 
j-n,     ,  ;  equalii-aiion.  m.^ny  Members  of  Con- 
gre'-.n  !'.re  golnR  to  require  much  more  than 
Ju?.!  a  comparl.son  of  ptr^un.nl  mcomc  amcig 
the  si  ates? 

TlU'  mtnimum  roi;nda(ion  progiam  ap- 
pro'Klt  ha.-;  its  sulvncares  in  Congress  a.<?  well 
as  among  the  professional  educators.  It 
takvs  If;  form  in  surh  recitals  as  tho  one 
wlU'^n   appeared    in   one   bill    as    lollows: 

•Equah'.y  of  .opportunity  Hoe  at  the 
basis  ct  the  entire  Kepubhc.  No  child  can 
beirin  lo  have  equality  of  opportunitv  un- 
lef.i  he  has  in  Ms  vouth,  :ibove  all.  e!Te<  t:ve 
sclifi"'.lng. 

•The  purpo.',e  of  this  .\ct  i&  to  assist  tiie 
SU'.U'R  In  finj.ncmg  ,1  minimum  foundntion 
program  of  pubhc  elementary  and 'second- 
ary school  education  designed  to  provide 
raorc  nearly  equal  opportunities  for  tiic  Na- 
tlon'.s  clTi'dren  bv  .-ai-sinp  tlie  cnialUy  of  suoii 
education  in  the  States  and  dis;rict.<-,  in 
greatf-sl   need   <<',   .asai.^tance " 

T.ni:;  particular  bill    from  whifh  I  brae  juftt 
quoted,  weiit  c.:i   to  provKle  a  Pedor.-^il  al'.o*- 
nunt    of   $20   per   putjhr   sclioc.l    rlnld.   with 
larger  amounts  to  those  States  which,  after 
nv'.t-.ing   a  '■niaxtmum   rea.'^onablc   effort"'   to 
provide  support   for  school.";,  would  still   be 
M.able   to  t;uarantee   a  nnnimum  education 
P' Digram      The  larper  ainonnis,   it  was  said. 
v  'UUl    nelp    the    iow-ineoinc    States    bridge 
tlu-  gap  between  a  '•fair  allocatinn"  to  educa- 
li'jn   of   tlicir   re.^ource.s   and   tlie   cost   "ade- 
quate" public  scliool   education.     But   what 
constitutes  or  should  constitute  a  "minimum 
Inundation"  can  mean  many  different  things 
to  different  people.     This  particular  bill  set 
$400   as    the   minimum   foundation,    making 
no  differentiation  in  relative  costs  of  living 
among    the   various   States.     It   was,   there- 


fore vulnerable  to  the  argument  that  $400 
might  be  adequate  In  Mississippi  and  inade- 
quate in  New  York,  for  example.  Moreover, 
in  determining  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
States  to  meet  their  education  needs,-  the 
sole  factor  of  "personal"  income  was  to  be 
used  No  Justification  was  advanced  lor 
the  flat  $20  per  pupii  Federal  aid.  although 
it  could  be  argued  that  even  without  this 
$20  per  pupil  n.ssistance  some  States  would 
h^  providine  better  education  and  would  be 
better  at;le^o  provide  it  than  other  sntfs 
receiving  more  than  $20  per  pupil 

Not  vc-rv  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
"oing  to  argue-  over  the  noble  concepts  of 
••equality."  "eltoctive.  "need"  "reason- 
able elTort,"  "fair  allocation.  '  "hiah  income. 
and  "lo-.v  income."  It  is  when  thest  ron- 
crpt^  arc  reduced  to  speoincs.  as  they  must 
be  ir  the  legifiative  proces-s.  that  their  aa- 
vocv.tes  Kallop  of!  in  fuu:  different  direc- 
tions. 

The  problem    of   Federal   control,   real   or 
imng.ncd,  ha.v  been  the  most  difl.rult  to  .sur- 
moLUi'      As  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
rtiticn     and    Welfare.    Arthur    Fleming,    a 
strong  advocate  ol  Federal  aid  for  construc- 
tion .-.f  facilities,  i.e.-tified-  •'[There  are)  citi- 
zens wh-.  are  genuinely  fearlul  of  ^|ie/^«- 
eral    Cm'ernment   making    gran^<;    that   be- 
come   a   part,  ol    current   operatmg  budget.- 
at  tlie  local  i-chool  di-strlct  level.     Some  -r- 
uuo  that  there  is  no  basis  for   such  ftars 
•nv  fact  rpn.ains  that  they  exUt.    There  iire 
mai  y  persons  who  will  support  a  school  con- 
.structiui.  program,  but  who  will  n^i  suppjrt 
ii  proeram  that  also  calls  for  Fedcr,.!  grents 
to  current  operating  budgets   even    though 
these  grants  arc  to  be  used  for  such  a  de- 
.-,ir\bl<;  ol^jectivt  us  teacher.-,  .5ah.r!e<^.     They 
b..lievr  that  such  grants  afford  loo  great,  a 
temptation  <or  Federal  -ontrols," 

I   recognize    '.hat   larxitlng  Federal   aid  to 
con.sirur'l(>n  ol  facilities  13  Uut  L-oiug  lo  be 
the  answir,  but  I  beiievc  M.    FUm'.ii£  suc- 
clncllv  sttitod  the  r-r«"'blem  of  Fcnrral  control 
•.vlilch    lurk.s   behind   every   Federal   aid  pro- 
posal and  which   must   be  am-wcreu  to  the 
s:Ui!>ract!on  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
CoiH'refs  If   a   bill   i'.  going  to   be  pas.sed— 
passid  by  both  liou.ses  of  Cungics--,  that  is, 
.Mmobi,  cverv  major  bill  introduce-;!  on  the 
subjoi-i    of    Federal    aid   is   accomparied    by 
assurances  that   no  Federal  control  will  be 
involvea.    Dr  ■  Edgar  FiOler,  executive  .swre- 
laiy  of  the  Council  of  duel  State  Scnoo.  Oi- 
ncert-:    !ei,tUied   in   support   of  the  Kennedy 
bill    that   "Federal   conrrols   are   fonunatcly 
lucking"     Even   the  bill  ifelf  recited:    "In 
ilie  administration  of  this  title,  no  depart- 
ment    a«er.t  V.    officer,    or    employee    o!    the 
Unit'd   Stat"";    sh?!!   exercise    any   direction. 
bupenis'...n.  or  control  over  the  poUcy  deter- 
mination, Dcrsonnel.  curriculum    prot^ram  of 
instruction,  or  the  admlnistrntior.  or  opera- 
tion Ol  any  school  or  school  sy.'=tem,"     Still 
the  problem  was  not  answered, 

Probablv  the  main  reason  it   was  noi  an- 
swered  was   that   it  was  a   3-ycar  program. 
What  \v;i.s  to  happen  after  that  time  mn  out 
and.   nieanwhile,   local    school   districts   had 
con'-t-i:cted   their   budgets  on  the   basis  cf 
'hi   Federal  :iid  moncV,'     Everyone  knew  the 
answer      There   would   be  a   powerful    lobby 
eflor:  to  continue  the  money-  as.  no  Oi  ubt. 
it  s!j0u!d  be      Hearings  would  be  held  before 
the  Education  and  Appropriations  Comniit- 
t.ees    of   the    Congress,    and    there    %>,ould    be 
questions   about  the   use  of   the   money    for 
teachers-     salaries,      teachers'     qualihcation 
standards,  textbooks   (the  bill  was  amenoed 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  include  these) ,  teach- 
er-pupil ratio,  curricula,  and  the  like.    With- 
out  satisfactory    answers,    threats   could   be 
forthcoming  to  withhold  support  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  money  unless  some  so-called 
basic  standards  were   incorporated   into  the 
new  bill.     And  that  is  the  way  Federal  con- 
trols could  come  about.    As  one  group  testi- 
fied in  opposition  to  the  Kennedy  bill,  "The 


greatest    control    available    to    the    Federal 

Government  is  its  power  U>  allocate  fiinds. 

In  other  words,  although  most  Members  of 
Congress  would  have  agreed  that  there  were 
no  Federal  controls  in  this  particular  bill, 
ir  was  widely  recognis-ed  th.it  passage  of  this 
bill  would  lay  a  foundation  for  Fed.>ral  con- 
trols 

U  one  to  conclude,  then,  that  any  bill  pro- 
viding monev  to  the  Stales  for  education  is 
eoinp  to  be  opposed  becuusc  it  lays  a  '''"--'na'': 
•aon'for  future  possible  Federal  control?     I 
don't    believe    so       For   one    thing,    ^l"'*^    '-"IJ 
should  not  be  set  up  with  a  t.ir.c  limit,  which 
automaticallv  requires  ;ntr<. Juction  ot  .;  new 
bill  (before  the  'ime  runs  out)  and  he.ir.ngs 
before  the  Educ-'ion  CnmnLittees  of  tht  Scn- 
.,te   and   House.     For  another,   a   bill   which 
would    RimpK    allocate   a   percentage   of    the 
Federal  revenue  coll<y;iions  to  the  State^-  "lor 
education    purposes^   would,    once   put    into 
effect   have  a  status  not  unlike  the  recurring 
apiTonriation  to  pay  interest  on  the  national 
debt    and    would   run    far  less  risk  oi    oeing 
tampered  -svi-.h   than  the  average  appropria- 
tion for  a  Federal  program. 

There  are.  of  course,  fears  of  other  Federal 
control  th.in  that  which  mieht   be  writen 
info  an  act  of  the  ConRresf      Fears  cf  con- 
trol emanatinp  out  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
established  »u  administer  s  Feoeral  aid  jiro- 
vrram  are  not  without  foundation      Tlie  late 
President. Roosevelt's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  *as  cited  during  testimony  -.n  op- 
po.sition  to  the  Kennedy  bill  with  this  quot.i- 
tlon:     -Much    of    the   very    unwise   cxL-sting 
Federal    control    over   vorattr.nal    edurat'.cn 
resulTs  from   the   fact  that  Federal   cfiKcials 
have   assumed    the   duty   'A   determining   in 
detail  what  types  of  educanon  shall  be  con- 
sidered vocationol." 

With  the  percent  age-rf -Federal -revenue 
approach,  there  w<iuld  be  nc  Poaerul  »m- 
roaucracy.  and  thus  the  Joundat'.on  It>r 
fut'irc  possibK'  control  from  this  direction 
would  be  eliminated, 

\  novel  approach  was  n.-cenily  lntr.->duocd 
by  one  of  V-uj  :.Tembers  of  the  House  of  Kcp- 
resentativcs  in  the  form  of  H.K,  10€96,    Un- 
der ihis  bill,  an  educational  as-iitancct  trust 
fund  v.ould  be  estabh.^hed  into  which  would 
tie  paid  1  percent  of  Federal  revenue  C(.llcc- 
tions  lor  the  fiso.-l  year  196C,  2  percent  for 
the  fivcal  year  i9C7.  3  percent  for  fi.sc^U  19C8. 
1  percent  for  fiscal  1969.  and  5  percent  for 
cch   vear   therea fet      H:>]f   of   this  money 
would  be  .dioc^teu  to  the  States  on  the  bnA^^ 
of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  m  pub- 
lic scbo-jls.  and  the  other  half  would  be  f.llo- 
CHted   according  to   the   respective  efforts  of 
ihe  various  Siater,  determined  accordir.-'  to  a 
jorraula   designed   to  compute   effort.     -Vs  I 
have  pointed  oui .  there  are  different  poinu  of 
view  over  how  to  arrive  at  a  formuia  for  al- 
locating   mcne-..    but    the    interesting    and 
unique  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would  re- 
QM'rr   apnrf)val    iwith  provisions  for  judicial 
review,  incident uliy  i  of  State  plans  for  si>end- 
in '  the  rnontv  nv  the  C^jinplrolUr  General  of 
the  United  States,     The  Gener.tl  .Accounting 
OTk'C,  which    is  headed   by   the   O.>nip;roller 
Gener.'il,  is  a   part  of   the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  its  audit  re- 
piirt,'^  and  investigative  action.?  are  not  only 
tvt.remelv  thorough,  but  equally   important 
nonp.Trtisan       Tluu-     under    this    bill,    any 
Federal   control   would    lie  in  the  legislative 
^r-nch    the  on'-  closest  to  the  people,  rather 
th:.ii    with    some    nonelected    pubhc    official 
who  may  not  share  the  public's  concern  over 
Federal  controls. 

With  any  Federal  aid  proivi'.al  there  is,  of 
course,  the  implication  that  Federal  nXd  is 
needed  I  would  merely  point  out  that. 
rightly  or  wronglv.  there  is  a  fairly  nide- 
soread  opinion  in  the  Congress  th.tt  the 
need  is  sometimes  exjigKerated.  For  exam- 
ple the  Kennedy  bill  was  promoted,  in  part, 
at  least,  on  the  ba-sis  that  the  Federal  money 
could  be  used  for  teachers'  salaries  and  that 
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to  improve  teachers'  salaries  was 

a  critical  shortage  of  teachers.    Op- 

of  the  bin  cited  statistics  to  show 

shortages  actually  existed  in  only  a 

such  as  mathematics  and  science; 

this  shortage  was  the  result  of  com- 

trom  the  Federal  Government  Itself 

private  Industry,  particularly  prl- 

wlth  Federal  Government  con- 

Also,  It  was  pointed  out  that  diu-lng 

5  years,  the  numiber  of  college 

prepared  to  teach  had  Increased 

and   the   number   prepared   to 

i  clence    and    mathematics    had    In- 

100  percent.    It  was  further  pointed 

from  1950  to  I960,  teachers'  sala- 

70   percent;    whereas  weekly 

In   manufacturing   went   up   only 
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criticism  was  also  voiced  over  the 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Education 
to  the  shortage  of  classrcmms,  which 
all  the  way  from  600,000  down  to 
However,  the  Office  of  Education 
its  data  on  classrcwm  shortages 
used  with  caution  because  of  vary- 
standards   of  normal  class  size 
aWlng    definitions    at    unsatisfactory 
rooms.     Still,  using  a  10-year  projected  re- 
qulremc  nt  of  600,000  classrooms  to  be  built, 
was  Intrcxluced  to  show  that  from 
70,000  classrooms  per  yecur  had  been 
chulng    each     of     the    5     preceding 
i  nd  the  conclusion  obviously  to  be 
4as  that  this  rate  would  be  continued 

hout  Federal  aid. 

doint  to  be  made,  I  think,  is  that  the 

Federal   aid   should   be   based   on 

which  are  less  vulnerable  to  attack; 

it  Is  far  better  to  premise  the  case 

need  of  the  States  for  more  sources 

to  meet  their  own  specific  State 

education — some   being    teachers, 

bfing  classrcwms,  some  being  labora- 

s  >me  being  higher  operating  costs,  and 

b€  Ing  all  of  these  items.    The  percent- 

1  Bderal-revenue  approach  would  meet 


i  need  for  Federal  aid  is  established, 

b  »lieve  It  can  be,  another  implication 

iie  need  can  certainly  be  met.    This 

d^ubt  true  if  the  problem  of  relative 

of  Federal  spending  can  be  solved. 

then.   I  believe,   the   proponents 

well  to  not  rest  their  case  on  rela- 

linmeanlngful  statistics,  such  as  the 

national    product.      There    are    many 

of  Congress  who  are   very   much 

hat   the    gross   national    product    is 

he  sum  totals  of  goods  and  services 

by  Individuals,  (x>rporatlons,  and 

of  Government  during  the  coxirse 

of  time;   and  Just  because  there 

an  increase  in  GNP  from  one  year  to 

hardly  means  that  we  are  enjoying 

rate  of  "true  economic  growth" 

\fould  support  a  certain  level  of  Fed- 

Almost  one-third  of  our  increase 

now  (x>nsists  of  inflation,  so  that 

figures  usually  cited  f cm*  increased 

be  reduced  to  arrive  at  what  is 

'real  dollar"  increase  in  GNP.    This 

be  fiu^her  refined  to  reflect  per 

ificreased  GNP.  if  any,  becaiise  a  mere 

Increase  may  not  keep  up  with  our 

Increase. 

economists  discount  the  alarm  over 

pending  by  pointing  out  that  our 

debt  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  our 

nitlonal  product  tcxlay  than  it  was  10 

Therefore,    they    argue,    deficit 

to  enable  a  proposed  level  of  Fed- 

is  perfectly  sound.     But  they  fail 

out  that.  In  the  present  state  of  our 

and  fiscal  policy,  for  every  billion 

that  Is  added  to  our  national  debt. 

a  billion  dollars  of  Infiation.    People 

who  are  directly  and  gravely  con- 

>ver  the  rising  costs  of  education  do 

to  be  told  what  a  large  part  In- 

las  been  playing  In  these  increases. 


a;o. 


Here  in  Iowa  there  are  some  implications 
to  be  considered — Implications  arising  from 
the  failiire  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  a  little  more  of  its  tremendous  revenue 
with  the  State  in  meeting  our  educational 
needs.  It  is  true  that  we,  the  citizens,  are 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment too;  but  this  doesn,^  mean  that  all 
of  the  tax  money  comes  obt  of  the  same 
pocket  in  the  same  amount.  The  tax  struc- 
tures of  the  two  levels  of  government  are 
vastly  different.  If  Federal  aid  is  not  pro- 
vided (and,  we  should  remember  that  it 
comes  largely  from  taxes  based  on  relative 
ability  to  pay),  are  property  taxes  to  be  in- 
creased still  more?  There  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  property  tax,  which  is  not 
designed  to  produce  revenue  on  the  basis  of 
relative  ability  to  pay  or  even  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  pay,  has  reached  the  saturation 
point  in  Iowa;  and  it  has  become  rather 
fashionable  to  Intrigue  the  voters  with  the 
thought  of  "property  tax  relief  during  polit- 
ical campfdgns. 

Perhaps,  then,  more  aid  for  sch(x>ls  shoiild 
be  provided  by  an  Increase  in  the  State 
income  tax?  But  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  this  would  Jeopardize  the  future 
of  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to  educate 
by  discouraging  business  growth  and  its  ac- 
companying Job  opportunities.  After  all, 
the  existence  and  the  rate  of  a  State  income 
tax  is  a  factor  that  Is  given  considerable 
weight  In  plant  l(x:ation. 

One  can  always  turn  to  an  Increase  in  the 
State  sales  tax,  but  this  assuredly  works 
hardship  on  retailers  in  the  border  or  near 
border  counties  Icx^ated  near  neighboring 
States  which  do  not  have  a  sales  tax;  and 
there  is  little  question  but  what  the  sales 
tax  is  regressive — Just  like  the  social  secu- 
rity tax,  which  will  receive  a  large  bcxist 
commencing  next  January. 

The  only  choice  left  at  the  State  level  is 
to  make  do  with  what  we  have,  but  then  one 
sees  a  statement  by  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Development  Commission  that 
"education  and  Iowa's  economic  growth 
are  inseparable."  He  was  referring  particu- 
larly to  the  technical,  graduate,  postgrad- 
uate, and  research  levels,  and  the  fact  that 
Industry  is  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
search centered  with  each  passing  year.  And 
a  little  later  one  reads  in  the  September  23 
Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the 
manager  of  location  surveys  of  a  large  en- 
gineering firm  says  that  a  good  local  school 
system  is  a  "top  requisite"  for  employees' 
families  and  therefore  of  a  plant  selection 
site.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact 
that  Iowa  has  been  educating  far  more  men 
and  women  for  Jobs  in  other  States  than 
have  been  educated  in  other  States  for  Jobs 
in  Iowa,  and  I  believe  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  more  Federal  aid.  without  Fed- 
eral controls  or  the  foundation  for  Federal 
controls,  without  more  bureaucracy,  and 
with  a  realistic  alIcx;ation  formula.  Is  the 
answer. 


Food  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  speaking  on  the  need  for  a  revised 
and  expanded  program  of  food  for  peace. 
A  great  increase  in  the  world's  popula- 
tion has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  simi- 
lar increase  in  the  world's  food  produc- 
tion.   We  now  have  a  great  shortage  of 


food  in  the  world,  and  the  crisis  will 
become  even  greater  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Therefore,  greater  use  should  be  made 
of  the  tremendous  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer.  Instead  of  basing  all 
our  farm  programs  on  the  concept  of  re- 
stricting production,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  use  American  agricultural 
productivity  to  better  feed  the  world. 

A  speech  of  mine  before  the  Dairy  So- 
ciety International  was  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  19  by 
Senator  McOovern,  of  South  Dakota,  the 
outstanding  proponent  of  the  food-for- 
peace  idea.  Since  then,  many  articles 
on  this  subject  have  been  forwarded  to 
me.  They  give  some  indication  of  the 
nationwide  awareness  of  this  irrational 
situation  of  American  agricultural  re- 
strictions in  a  world  where  half  the  peo- 
ple are  hungry,  malnourished,  or  both. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  articles 
was  by  Mr.  Loren  H.  Osman,  a  fine  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  who,  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  told  of  the  exciting  possibility 
that  American  farmers  may  be  unleashed 
from  production  controls  in  order  to 
fight  the  problem  of  world  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  He  shows  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  food-for-peace  program  to 
date,  and  the  bipartisan  support  for  bet- 
ter use  of  American  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  am  sure  the  article  by  Mr.  Osman  will 

be  of  interest  to  the  many  Members 

interested  in  this  subject. 

Will  Umtted  States  Unleash  Farmers  fob 

War  on  World  HtrNCES? 

(By  Loren  H.  Osman) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  exciting  idea  that 
American  farmers  may  be  "unleashed"  from 
prcxluctlon  controls,  to  feed  more  of  the 
world's  hungry.  Is  making  the  rounds  here 
and  gaining  some  support.  This  would  be 
a  dramatic  shift,  after  30  years  of  Govern- 
ment programs  to  curb  farm  output.  Abun- 
dance would  be  encouraged  instead,  and  U.S. 
agriculture  given  an  increased  world  role. 
Expanded  food  shipments,  for  both  aid  and 
sales  abroad,  are  almost  sure  to  c^ome  in  the 
wake  of  booming  world  population.  Rising 
domestic  consumption  also  virtll  bring  great- 
er demands  for  American  farm  output, 
but  yields  per  acre  are  zooming,  too.  This 
year's  corn,  for  instance,  is  expected  to  run 
73  bushels  per  acre,  almost  double  the  1949 
flgure. 

The  new  4-year  farm  program,  which  Just 
emerged  from  Congress,  puts  increased  em- 
phasis on  getting  American  crops  into  world 
trade.  Cash  payments  to  farmers  allow  low- 
er support  prices,  which  make  our  commod- 
ities more  competitive  in  foreign   markets. 

ACREAGE  REDUCTION 

However,  the  new  legislation  also  provides 
for  retirement  of  40  million  acres  of  crop- 
land by  small  fanners.  Some  50  million 
acres  now  are  out  of  prcxluctlon,  under  var- 
ious programs.  This  includes  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  (soil  bank)  which  is  gradually 
expiring;  aoine  of  these  acres  may  again  be 
diverted  under  the  new  plan. 

What  would  happen  to  the  need  for  such 
farm  programs  if  food  aid  wefe  bocjsted?  If 
American  agriculture  were  tiuned  loose, 
could  the  world  be  adequately  fed? 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture last  week  recommended  a  bipartisan 
World  FcxKl  Study  Commission,  "to  plan  the 
future  UB.  role  in  the  approaching  world 
food  crisis,"  in  the  words  of  a  statement 
issued  Thursday.  "If  we  plan  wisely,"  said 
the    committee    chairman.     Representative 
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LANCrx.  i:  Minn-no',  ■•fir.s  eculd  ho  ..n  op- 
nor"ri!!V  :ov  Amtrir-ii  •.urMcuhure  to  loalizp 
its  r'-'-'-' POtci'tU.;.  Tiiir-  Commission  could 
verv  v.oil  prove  to  bt-  i,Ke  cuUiiyUc  apent  that 


;vouia 
of  lb" 
vlt:.l:; 
Leu: 
ers  tf 
sets  ' 
fo'id  ; 


h.'i'p  hvinv  UKxi  (o  tl.e  liungry  inouthK 
'■...rid,  ntih  .1  new  (leaU.'i  :ind  econ-.-inie 
V  to  U.S.  agriculture." 
■h.tion  iiitrodT.cwl  by  Um^cen  and  otli- 
f.mabliph    mc   bipartisai.   Commission 
'1  .1   i!!-p(.'int  prnpram  to  study  world 
.',-i^cis  and  population  trends.  American 
aaric'iitural    nrodninian    jjotcntinl    anci    co- 
orriuMtion  of'forciKn  aid  program.^. 

A  'v.ir  on  hunger,  global  in  scope,  is  start- 
in<r  '■•  I'nTprgo  under  President  Johnson.  A 
[\\o  ;)n;;pe  studv  of  world  food  need.s.  one 
p^,n  K.ikin^'  at  ihe  iiu.d'ty.  iho  other  ihe 
quai.i.>v,  was  s(>t  up  earlier  this  year,  as  an 
inter:- u<.-n(?y  project . 

rh:i3('  !  has  been  completed  l-.  lo-anci 
mali'.utrilion  was  rampant.  alTetting  lir.M  of 
pre.H'hnol  children  in  doveioi>in(?  countries. 
Rccf  .-nlzinp;  this  as  a  major  dctrrrent  to  bo- 
cj.ii  ^md  c.'.Miomic  development.  pro?ram« 
to  fortilv  ^ain  diets  with  vitamins,  minvrals 
auC  anim."!  proteiuj?  already  arc  underway 

P):ifc  TI.  to  bf»  rompleted  soon— will  up- 
dr. ;;•  earlier  survey.^  by  the  U.?.  Agricultufc 
De-fiartment 

Population  in  le.ss  developed  regions,  wrote 
the  USDA'.^  Intirnational  .igrlcultural  econ- 
omic, Lester  Brown,  totaicd  'M  billion  ;ind 
wa.s  L-\pec-cd  to  leach  nearly  5  billion  by  the 
century^  end  Tnis  would  'ndicate  that  less 
developed  countrse?  in  35  yr-ars  would  Imve 
1.0  add  :i  food  producUon  ciiijacity  mor^^  than 
equrii  to  the  present  world's  capacity,  io 
handle  the  demand. 

Another  U.SDA  analyais  -ccently  projected 
needs  to  1970.  It  found  th.it  *  wo- thirds  of 
the  world".':  pcpulatK.n  iiveci  In  countries 
with  inadequate  diets,  a^praging  900  oalr.rier. 
per  pcr^ron  per  day  le-s  than  the  other  one- 
third  l^rotcin  consumption  wa.s  two-thirds 
thio,  01  'diet  jidequalc'*  countries,  and  l;it 
ip  >    ''i;in  t>ne-'.hird. 

I  OCiD    I'lU    PEACr 

Tiie  hiujj,pr  belt  inciude.S'  All  o!  Asia  ex- 
cept .T;ipan  and  Israel;  dl  hut  the  southern 
Up  of  Africa:  the  northern  part  of  South 
America,  and  most  of  f  oniral  America  and 
the  Caribbean  land.s.  These  areas  have  an 
ii\.'»ai;o  of  63  persons  per  lOli  acres  of  Xarm- 
l.n-.d.  nearly  four  times  a.s  many  as  in  the 
reM  ot  the  woria.  Their  poptilalion  is  in 
crr;i.Mng  2.1  pcrccui  a  year,  compared  to  1.3 
percent  n\  ihn    'hiivc"  countries. 

The  Food  lor  Peace  Act  ha.s  put  $21  billion 
worth  of  'OfKl  abro.ul  in  lU  years.  Its  c\irrcnt 
rate  is  .jl  I  iilUon  in  "concession  sal-s,"  an- 
otlier  -tGOO  nilUion  worth  ot  triit  lood  distnb- 
ut^'d  rhrouK-h  relief  aROncics  Sti!!  the  food 
s>.ipply  m  many  countrjfs  com  nuies  to  fail 
bfinnd  pnpuUition  growi^h. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act  e:<pires  m  1966.  -A 
new  food  policy  prc.sumabl>  will  be  rhade  in 
the  <:ontext  of  "what  other  countries  will  do 
A:^  AID  ofTictal  said  the  decision  will  be  One 
of  'he  mo.st  profound  to  be  made  !;y  this 
Government  .uid  the  free  world." 

OtoRCF,  McGovKHN.  f'^rmer  Food  for  Peace 
Adminib'-aior  and  now  a  Democrptic  Senator 
f:.'!Ti,  ?ouih  Dakota,  has  called  for  a  half- 
bir.irin-U"'llar-a-yea:-  stepup  in  food  pro- 
er:  ms,  to  b'XiSt  the  annual  level  by  -$2  5  bil- 
li'.n  in  5  years.  Sen.ntor  Nfison  was  a 
;  '-ponsor  of   the  hill 

McGovEHNs  plan  includes  purchase  of  food 
.  !..r  .s.-,le  or  don;' lion,  in\provemenls  in  stor- 
■  ifo,  processing,  and  tran:,poriation,  use  of 
'he  Peace  Corps  to  help  utilize  and  distribute 
:  lod.  a  rural  t.cchnical  assistance  program  to 
develop  food  production,  and  payments  to 
(•  xipt-rating  agencies 

I'hc  President  could  set  up  a  director,  ac- 
(■rirding  to  the  bill,  now  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
!nt ions'  Committee  and  v.'ith  little  likelihood 
"f  passage  by  the  Congress  this  year.  (Its 
(hances  arc  considered  belter  In  Foreign  Re- 
■  laions,  according  to  a  McGovern  spokes- 
man,   than    in    the   Agriculture   Committee, 


whose  •nairinan.  Senatcr  Eli  i:nt>kf.  -brheve.s 
,11  1'j:fi]iv.  fo(!d  ai-i  should  cn.1  wiih  the 
dis;ip;.f:irance  of  surplurics."! 

Under  the  new  farm  bill  Government 
i.-ovhas.s  for  r-chuol  lunch  and  relief  feed- 
ing woDld  not  be  llmitcrl  to  surji.'uses.  :t 
t;ror.derang  from  u  food  jjrogram  based  on 
disposal 

Su-.pu;.=eft  indeed  are  -hnnking.  The 
O.toher  1  report  of  Government  stocks  by 
riio  CommodUy  Credit  Corporati.-r..  .showed: 
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From  thcr-e  surnlu.ses  must  be  subtracted, 
a.lcqoatc  leserves  'or  '.his  country,  .still  to  be 
determined. 

The  6;i  million  .icres  now  reiuea  Inci'inc 
■>5  n.illion  in  corn  1  mds  and  10  mUiifju  in 
i^rain  sorghums  and  barley,  under  il»e  feed 
('rain.s  progr.un;  7.500,000  in  dr.erted  wheat 
und  The  reSL..soil  bank. 

It  costs  $1.3  l-jillion  in  acreage  paym.ent>< 
and  a  total  of  $2  billion,  including  supports, 
.storage,  and  o'her  co.,i.>,  to  keep  t'.us  piodu'  - 
tiun  otf  the  market. 

Eve?!  l:^^ing.  mininuao  Government  lo.m 
rates,  f.irmcrs  would  gross  niore  than  that  if 
the  acres  went  back  to  crops. 

AgrictUture  Secretary  Freeman,  who  with 
Vice  Pr'j.sidenl  liv;.MPHRK\  figuies  strongly  m 
tlie  move  lor  m-ire  food,  says  lie  has  night- 
nn.re!-  about  the  parauox  of  costly  controls 
while  hunger  exists.  Obviously  spending  to 
relieve  want  is  more  delonsiblt  politically 

Waves  of  American  stippUea  could  upset 
loreign  markets,  might  even  delay  local  agri- 
cultural development.  For  the  next  10  years, 
one  USDA  authority  said,  this  country  could 
provide  the  calories  and  proteins  to  keep 
wo:irl  Inuiger  from  getting  any  worse  but 
the   need   eventually   would   outiun   our   ca- 

pacii*. 

In  the  long  pull,  needy  nations  must  learn 
to  fpcd  themselves,  ofticials  say— and  that 
includes  use  ol  population  control. 

American  agriculture,  having  created  us 
ov  11  ■■miracle  of  plenty."  c.vn  help  by  .sharing 
;i-  the  inleri.m,  Perhaps  its  most  important 
tontrib.ition  will  be  providing  ;he  experts, 
tociniology,  and  machi!iery  which  have  niaoe 
this  the  be.-,t  fed  land  on  oarti^. 


Coed  Slops  Student  at  Peace  Rally  From 
Burning  His  Draft  Card 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


OF   MONTAN.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STAIKS 

Friday.  October  22.  1065 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
San  Jose  State  College  on  October  23,  a 
',ounR  woman  di.ssuaded  a  young  man 
from  burning  hi.s  draft  card  in  front  of 
a  rally  of  students.  The  young  woman 
did  not  know  the  young  man.  She  did 
not  even  know,  by  her  own  admission, 
anything  "about  the  war  m  Vietnam." 
What  she  did  sense  was  that  the  young 
man  was  not  being  true  to  himself.  And 
she  sensed  correctly,  for  the  young  man 
turned  away  at  her  pleading  from  the 
act  which  he  contemplated. 


It  w.n:-  but  a  brief  personal  iii'Lcrliidp  in 
the  :,Meat  .sweep  oi  impersonal  current 
cvenlo  in  which  thoe  two  young  people, 
along  with  all  young  people,  must  probe 
for  tlic  future.  Yet  th.cre  would  app*  :ir 
to  be  a  meaning  in  the  incideo.t  wluch 
lifts  it  out  of  the  confvsioi'  and  pt  I'jlr-x- 
ity  01  the  time.s  ana  endows  it  villi  a 
more  universal  .sipnificance. 

Public  a.ssemblies  havi  an  rs.^ontial 
role  to  fulfill  in  this  Nation  and  I  go  not 
di.scount  them.  But  they  seem  t^j  nv  to 
be  singularly  ill  adapted  to  the  uncover- 
nur  of  personal  convict lor; 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  youn;'  man. 
in  the  end,  will  accept  niilitary  service 
winch  he  is  requirea  to  s-rvc  under  law 
or  whether  he  shall  ask  exemption  on 
the  grounds  of  conscientious  objection, 
an  exceoiicn  wiuch  i:>  also  provided  for 
under  law.  But  I  do  know  that  the  cou- 
nejoous  good  sense  of  il~e  yotmi:  wumar. 
in  persuading  him  to  make  that  deci- 
sion 'IS  a  private  one  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  b.nriself  tathoi  than  a.>  a  public 
exhiljii  and  at  the  cxhoitatioi-.  of  the 
ciowd  IS  a  service  to  h'm  personally,  as 
w.'jI  as  to  the  Nation 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an  nrti- 
clt'  refonir^c  to  the  incident  described 
which  appeared  \n  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  at  this  point  \u  the  Recu:.:. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrroRn. 
lus  follows; 

CROWD  Chants.  Go  Ahea»,  Buhn  Ii  — Coed 
Stops  PrrDENT  at  PEArt:RM.:.v  Piio:,!  BtniN- 
INO  Hi.s  OiiAKT  Card 

San  Jose.  Calm-.  October  23.— Though  a 
crowd  ur;:ed  him  to  go  on.  a  San  J'vse  State 
College  .sophomore  who  said  lie  had  pl.a:ned 
to  burn  his  draft  card  was  dissuaded  by  the 
dramatic  pleas  of  a  red-haired  coed. 

With  the  girl's  arm  around  his  shoulder. 
Roger  Lette.  19.  turned  slowly  to  the  anti- 
Vietnam  war  rallv  and  announced  • 

"I  do  not  clioose  to  do  It.  I  did  not  come 
here  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule,  but  you  have 
made  me  one." 

Letle.  a  philosophy  major  irom  F.-eniJut. 
Calif  announced  several  days  ago  that  he 
intended  to  btirn  his  dralt  <ard  at  the  rally 
yesterday  c:Uled  by  the  Students  for  :i  Demo- 
cratic Society. 

Men  said   lo  be  FBI  a^'cnts  stood 
front  rank  of  the  rally. 

Lettt'  withdrew  .-ome  papers  from  h: 
ets  and  wa?   looking   through   them 
dr.-ift   card   when    Ann    Morris,   23.   a 
major,  pushed  through  iiu-  crowd  U 
side. 

■  Think  what  you  arc  doinfi."  she  said  The 
crowd  of  about  2,000  persons  quieted.  "If 
vou  must  do  ihiv  if  you  h:ve  reason.s  and  are 
s,ijn.ere— go  ahead  Bur  not  here,  do  Jt  m 
private  "    She  put  he-  arm  around  him 

"Prison  is  no  pl;ice  tor  a  ysung  man  like 
you." 

As  Lette  announced  over  a  public  iiddress 
system  that  he  had  changed  his  mitid.  shouts 
fr.jm  the  crowd  said.  "Go  ahead  and  do  it. 
Burn  it." 

At  one  point  Lctte's  father,  who  t':.d  op- 
posed the  burninp.  jumped  up  on  the  plat- 
form beside  his  son  and  told  the  crowd.  "I  m 
here  now  to  take  him  home  or  bury  him.' 
He  was  hooted 

Miss  Morris  told  newsmen  afterward 
"I  don't  know  him  *  '  '.    All  of  a  sudden 
I    jtist    felt    that    this    was    all    so    terribly 
wrong.     I   thought    "Why   doesn't    somebody 
do  something,'  and  nobody  did.    So  I  did. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  •  •  •  but  this  boy  was  losing  sight 
of  his  reasons." 
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175tli  Aaoirersary  of  Gallipolis, 
Ohio 


qXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  October  22, 196S 

Mr.  ifOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Gall  [polls,  Ohio,  marked  its  175th  an- 
niverssry  with  a  weeklong  celebration 
Octobe  -  10-17  that  was  one  of  the  most 
Impresi  Ive,  well-organized  community 
imdert  Jdngs  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

This  historic  city — the  second  oldest  in 
Ohio—  s  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
it  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration.  It  will  always  be 
a  chert  shed  memory. 

Mucli  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  cel<  bration  must  go  to  the  officers  of 
the  GsUipolls  Area  175th  Anniversary, 
Inc.  Ihe  corporation  was  headed  by 
MaJ.  Cen.  Oeorge  E.  Bush.  U.S.  Army, 
retired.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Miles  T. 
Epling;  Manning  E.  Wetherholt;  the 
Revere  id  A.  H.  McKenzie;  and  Mrs. 
Keith  Suiter.  Division  chairmen  were 
Herber  Bush.  Clarence  Phalen,  Mrs. 
P.  J.  R  ^al.  J.  Sherman  Porter,  and  Jack 
Hudsor  .  Committees  were  led  by  Earl  E. 
Tope.  I  arry  Wheeler,  and  W.  H.  Sowers. 

Man:  other  individuals  worked  tire- 
lessly t  >  make  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion th  i  rousing  success  that  it  was.  I 
regret  hat  space  does  not  permit  me  to 
name  t  kem. 

At  tl:  Is  point  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  Insert  a 
brief  hi  itory  of  GalllpoUs.  which,  I  might 
say.  pcraonifles  the  gallant  history  of 
f rontiei  America : 

The  C  bio  makes  s  worm-like  curve  a  few 
mllca  bt  low  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and 
there,  vt  here  the  hills  of  two  States  stretch 
tn  folds  near  the  great  river,  stands  the  city 
of  Gall  polls.  The  odd  name,  signifying 
"city  ol  the  Oauls,"  has  a  familiar  ring; 
newspai  er  readers  will  recall  that  this  is  the 
place  al  oat  which  the  late  O.  O.  liclntyre 
used  to  write.  Visitors  will  not  discover,  as 
Mclntyi  >  did.  the  scent  of  clover  coming  over 
from  th »  hills  ta  West  Virginia.  They  will, 
however  find  many  old  houses  set  flush  with 
the  sld(  walks,  evenly  spaced  cross  streets 
bearing  the  pretty  names  of  trees,  an  old- 
fashionc  d  park  with  benches,  cannon,  and 
a  pagodi  .-like  bandstand. 

Varloi  IS  singularities  are  soon  noticed.  On 
the  Ian  lacaped  grounds  at  the  city's  east 
end  are  the  buildings  of  the  GalllpoltB  State 
Instltut  t.  At  the  west  end  is  Mo\md  Hill, 
commai  ding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  town, 
the  rivei ,  and  the  sturounding  hills  and  bot- 
t<xn  Ian  Is.  Behind  the  town,  running  paral- 
lel wltli  the  river,  is  Chickamauga  Creek; 
the  Btee;  >  slope  of  its  valley  squeezes  the  main 
part  of  Oallipolls  into  a  sector  9  blocks 
long  ant  [  4  blocks  wide. 

Behln  1  the  commonplace  facade  of  the 
town's  I  rick  and  frame  houses,  its  business 
structui  es.  and  its  narrow,  tree-lined  streets, 
liirks  a  romantic  beginning.  In  the  fall  of 
1790  abiut  500  upper  middle-class  French- 
men car  le  here  from  Prance  to  make  a  home 
in  the  ^  lldemess.  The  enthusiutlc  reports 
of  travil  writers,  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
French  Revolution,  the  promptings  of  an 
America  1  land  office  in  Paris — these  factors 
brought  them  here.  Thej  moved  into  log 
cabins  ^  here  City  Park  Is  now.  They  made 
wine,   c  Qtivatad   formal   gardens,  nurtured 


fruit  trees,  and  tried  to  raise  vegetables  and 
other  crops.  Twice  a  week  they  met  at  the 
community  ballroom. 

For  years  they  struggled  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  frontier.  It  was  an  uneven  con- 
test. Fevers  plagued  them;  Indians  harassed 
them;  and  the  cold  winters  brought  near 
famines.  They  were  unsuccessful  as  crop 
farmers,  and  In  the  end  they  had  to  buy  their 
land  a  second  time.  The  heartbreaks  were 
too  many.  One  by  one  they  drifted  away; 
by  1805  not  more  than  20  French  families 
remained. 

So  Oallipolls  became  an  American  town. 
It  built  boats  and  shipped  produce  during 
the  decades  when  river  trafBc  on  the  Ohio 
dominated  life  In  the  valley.  After  the  rail- 
roads arrived,  the  river  commerce  declined, 
and  Oallipolls  turned  to  manufacturing.  It 
never  became  completely  industrialized,  but 
In  the  1880's  more  than  300  of  Its  residents 
made  wheels,  carriages,  stoves,  woodwork, 
and  foundry  articles.  Later  on  manufactur- 
ing also  declined. 

Today  this  old  river  town  sees  only  an 
occasional  packet  or  string  of  barges  passing 
belcw  Its  raised  site  on  the  majestic  Ohio. 
As  the  county  seat  and  the  only  large  com- 
munity In  Gallia  County,  GalllpoUs  Is  the 
marketplace  for  most  of  the  county's  pro- 
duce, livestock,  and  dairy  products.  Lo- 
cated In  the  heart  of  the  Industrial  Ohio 
Valley,  it  Is  also  an  attractive  and  desirable 
site  for  industrial  development. 

At  the  request  of  Hobart  Wilson,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Oallipolls  Daily 
Tribime,  President  Johnson  and  I  both 
addressed  messages  of  congratulations  to 
the  community  and  its  people. 
The  President's  message  follows: 
The  White  Hotrsi, 
Washington,  October  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Oast  Shokt, 
City  Manager, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Deab  Mk.  Short:  I  can  well  Imagine  how 
pleased  the  citizens  of  Oallipolls  must  be 
as  they  celebrate  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  town. 

We  can  always  draw  Inspiration  from  the 
past.  Congressman  Moellix  has  told  me 
that  the  old  French  city  of  GaIlli>olls  Is  the 
second  oldest  city  In  Ohio. 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  on  tills 
important  occasion. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  now  insert  my  own  letter  of  con- 
gratulations: 

October  10, 1965. 
To  the  Crrr  or  Gallipolis  : 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  city  of  GalllpoUs — Ohio's  second  old- 
est— on  the  175th  anniversary  of  Its  found- 
ing. 

Settled  by  French  Immigrants  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Presidency  of  Oeorge 
Washington,  the  history  of  your  olty,  more 
than  most,  parallels  the  history  of  America. 
The  past  175  years  have  been  years  of  un- 
rivaled national  growth  and  progress.  The 
years  Immediately  ahead  will  be  years  of 
even  more  fantastic  advances.  I  want  Oal- 
lipolls, and  its  sister  communities  through- 
out southeastern  Ohio,  to  fully  share  In  these 
blessing. 

It  can  be  done. 

The  city  of  GalllpoUs  Itself  stands  as  a 
monument  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  vision,  faith,  and  hard  work.  Pre- 
ceding generations  believed  In  the  futin-e; 
they  did  not  shrink  from  challenge;  they 
were  not  content  with  the  status  quo.  Now, 
it  is  the  obligation  of  the  present  generation 
to  expand  on  the  good  works  of  those  who 
carved  out  a  community  from  the  wUdemess 
and  biUlt  for  posterity  a  good  place  to  live 
and  work. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  this  obligation  will 
be  met. 
With  sincere  good  wishes,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  H.  Moeller, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


Resolts  of  Goyemmeat  Research  Shonld 
Be  Made  Available  to  the  Pubtic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or  LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  Insure  that  the  taxpayers  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  results  of  pub- 
licly financed  research,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  higher  education  bill 
which  would  provide  that  "all  Infor- 
mation, copjrrlghts.  uses,  processes, 
patents  and  other  developments"  result- 
ing from  Government  expenditures  "will 
be  freely  available  to  the  general  public." 
Such  a  provision,  designed  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  should  be  part  of  every 
bill  which  authorizes  research  expendi- 
tures. 

I  regret  that  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
attach  my  amendment  to  the  higher 
education  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  2.  Support  for  the 
principle  of  my  amendment,  however, 
was  recently  shown  by  the  U.S.  OflBce  of 
Education,  which  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  July  28  a  statement  of 
policy  that: 

Material  produced  as  a  result  of  any  re- 
search activity  undertaken  with  any  financial 
assistance  through  contract  with  or  project 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Education  will  be 
placed  in  the  public  domain.  Material  so 
released  will  be  available  to  conventional 
outlets  of  the  private  sector  for  their  use. 

This  policy  is  effective  immediately.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Honorable 
Francis  Keppel.  Commissioner  for  Edu- 
cation, for  adopting  this  policy  which  will 
guarantee  that  all  patentable  and  copy- 
rightable material  amassed  at  great  Gov- 
ernment expense  will  be  made  available 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  in  the 
shortest  amount  of  time,  and  at  the  least 
cost  to  all  American  citizens  who  have 
made  the  research  possible.  The  free 
flow  of  Information  Is  essential  to  our 
democratic  form  of  Government. 

Establishing  this  policy  by  an  adminis- 
trative ruling  is  not  enough.  An  agency 
regulation  can  be  changed  quickly,  and 
depends  on  each  administrator  who  holds 
ofiQce.  This  policy,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  become  law.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copsrrlghts 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, has  assured  us  that  legislation  will 
soon  be  reported  out  by  his  subcommittee, 
which  is  now  studying  the  issue  of  the 
public  availability  of  information  and 
patentable  discoveries  which  result  from 
Government-financed  research.  I  look 
forward  with  great  Interest  to  seeing  the 


results  of  the  subcommittee's  study  of  this 
matter  which  is  very  important  to  the 
future  growth  and  competitive  structure 
of  our  economy.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  sincere  efforts  to  design  Govern- 
ment policy  regarding  the  disposition  of 
the  fruits  of  publicly  financed  research 
which  will  rigorously  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  all  American  citizens. 

When  the  taxpayers  finance  research, 
whether  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployees or  by  means  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts, new  information  and  knowledge 
gained  through  these  efforts  must  be 
made  freely  available  to  the  press,  to 
PcholH'.d,  to  private  enterprise,  and  the 
public  at  large. 


The  Hungarian  Revolt  of  1956 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mi .  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  9  years  have  already 
pas.sed  since  that  fateful  day,  October 
23,  1956,  when  the  free  world  awoke  to 
hear  that  the  Hungarian  people  had  risen 
to  break  the  shackles  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  placed  on  them  in  1949. 

For  nearly  2  weeks,  the  sheer  courage 
and  determination  of  the  freedom 
fighiers.  as  they  were  aptly  called,  suc- 
ceecu  d  in  keeping  the  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  bay.  With  characteristic 
treachery  and  faithlessness,  the  Soviets 
gave  the  Hungarians  to  understand  that 
most  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
freedom  fighters  would  be  acceded  to, 
and  that  the  question  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Hungary  would  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussions with  the  new  and  more  liberal 
regime  of  Imre  Nagy.  Even  while  dis- 
cussions between  the  leaders  of  the  new 
government  and  the  highest  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  were  in  prog- 
ress, Soviet  tanks,  troops  and  other 
equipment  were  rushed  across  the  border 
in  order  to  ruthlessly  crush  the  Hungar- 
ian attempt  to  regain  some  of  their  most 
basic  human  rights. 

We  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  can- 
not afford  to  forget. the  many  lessons 
which  the  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary, 
and  officials  and  army  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  taught  us  in  those  memorable  2 
weeks.  Prom  the  exploits  of  the  Hun- 
garians, we  have  been  vindicated  in  our 
belief  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  dic- 
tatorship to  repress  the  desire  of_  man- 
kind to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
We  learned  that  human  beings  around 
the  globe  are  alike  in  their  determination 
to  achieve  this  goal,  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  blood  if  it 
becomes  necessary.  We  learned  that  no 
matter  what  effort  is  expended  by  a 
tyranny  upon  repression  and  subjection, 
it  cannot  in  the  long  run  root  out  what 
the  free  world  has  long  known  is  natural 
to  all  human  beings — the  desire  for  self- 
rule.  These  are  lessons  we  should  not, 
indeed  must  not  forget. 


From  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  leaders, 
we  learned  once  more  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  deal  honorably  with  a  dictator- 
ship whose  basic  ideas  about  the  nature 
of  man  are  so  completely  antithetical  to 
our  own.  We  learned  that  the  free  world 
and  free  men  cannot  accept  the  guar- 
antees or  promises  of  a  regime  which 
must  maintain  itself  through  tyrannical 
means,  for  they  are  broken  and  discarded 
whenever  it  becomes  convenient  for  the 
dictator  to  do  so.  We  learned  that  a 
meaningful  discussion,  even  if  we  assimie 
this  is  possible,  can  only  take  place  when 
every  action,  every  suggestion,  every 
thought  we  express  can  be  and  is  unmis- 
takably supported  by  the  combined 
strength  which  only  free  men  can  muster. 

I  am  certain  that  the  struggle  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  was  not  in 
vain,  for  there  are  nations  throughout 
the  globe  who  learned  from  tJiese 
events— learned  the  lessons  which  I  have 
enumerated.  If  this  alone  were  the  re- 
sult of  those  fateful  2  weeks  in  1956,  it 
was  worth  more  than  we  can  ever  know. 
Of  course  it  was  not,  and  in  this  fact  t>oth 
we  and  the  Hungarians  here  and  still 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  can  take  pride. 


The  Morrissey  Nomination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  return- 
ing the  nomination  of  Francis  Morrissey 
for  Federal  judge  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  was  made  without  objection. 
I  hope  that  this  ends  the  matter,  which 
has  embarrassed  the  Senate  and  has  un- 
fortunately and  unnecessarily  brought 
considerable  criticism  to  bear  on  the 
manner  in  which  judicial  appointments 
are  handled. 

Examples  of  this  criticism  are  the  lead 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  Thursday,  entitled  "Tlie 
90-Day  Wonder,"  the  lead  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  Friday, 
entitled  "After  Morrissey .•'  and  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Washingt9n  Post  fof 
Friday,  entitled  "Defeat  of  Judge 
Morrissey." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  these  criti- 
cisms is  that  the  nomination  should 
never  have  been  made,  it  should  not  have 
been  recommended  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  approval  of  the  Senate, 
and  there  should  not  have  been  a  persis- 
tence in  trying  to  push  the  Senate  itself 
to  approve  the  nomination.  Further- 
more, there  should  be  a  far  greater  effort 
to  preserve  a  balance  between  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  members  of  the 
judiciary,  and  appointments  should  be 
much  less  partisan  in  number  than  they 
have  heretofore  been.  And  finally,  qual- 
ifications of  appointees  should  be  such  as 
to  avoid  condemnation  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  In  this  latter  connec- 
tion, I  believe  that  recommendations  of 


the  bar  association  should  be  accorded 
considerable  weight,  although  a  Presi- 
dent certainly  should  be  free  to  make  a 
nomination  from  outside  a  group  recom- 
mended by  the  association.  But  when 
the  association  has  concluded,  after  the 
diligent  study  it  always  gives  such  mat- 
ters, that  a  proposed  appointee  is  simply 
not  qualified,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  bench  among  the  bar.  I  believe 
such  a  proposed  nomination  should  not 
be  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  <D.C  )  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  21,  19661 
The  90-Day  Wonder 
The  Senate's  vote  to  recommit  the  Judge- 
ship nomination  of  Francis  Morrissey  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  a  classic  lesson  In 
humility  for  Congressmen  who  take  them- 
selves too  serloiosly.  This  has  a  particular 
application  to  Morrlssey's  sponsor,  Senator 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  who  made  the 
motion  to  recommit.  This  kills  the  nomina- 
tion for  this  session.  Kennedy  said  he  would 
seek  later  confirmation  and  predicted  even- 
tual approval  by  a  greatly  increased  majority, 
which  sounds  "like  a  man  whistling  in  the 
dark. 

Thus  ends  a  spectacle  which  had  threat- 
ened to  besmirch  the  notable  record  of  the 
89lh  Congress,  substituting  for  it  the  Capitol 
Hill's  %-ersion  of  the  theater  of  the  absurd. 

Where  else  could  one  find  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  searching  fviriously  for  the  right 
analogv.  then  proclaiming  Morrissey  a  kind 
of  latter-day  Frank  Merriwell.  persevering  in 
his  numerous  attempts  tr  pass  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar  exam? 

Where  else  is  there  a  straight  man  quite 
like  the  FBI,  concluding  solemnly  that  Mor- 
rissey really  did  spend  3  months  working  for 
his  Georgia  law  diploma  and  "some  months" 
thereafter  trying  to  make  a  living  In  the 
Peach  SUte? 

It  was  almost  perfect.  To  make  it  abso- 
lutely flawless,  Senator  Kennedy  rose  the 
other  day  on  the  floor  to  accuse  Senator 
DiRKSEN  of  "playing  politics''  by  doubting 
Morrlssey's  qualifications. 

But  comic  masterpieces,  formless  by  na- 
ture, need  hidden  currents  to  hold  the  sur- 
face farce  together.  Those  inclined  to  view 
the  President's  power  with  alarm  point  out, 
rather  gloomily,  that  the  Emperor  Caligula 
bestowed  a  consulship  on  his  favorite  Rorse 
to  show  his  contempt  for  the  Roman  Senate. 
But  this  is  an  Uncharitable  and  probably 
incorrect  view  of  Mr.  Johnson's  attitude  to- 
wa'-d  the  appointment.  Then  there  is  the 
wlQciy  held  suspicion  that  the  President 
did  this  to  voung  Teddy  Kennedy  with  mal- 
ice aforethought— a  suspicion  fed  by  the 
silent  withdrawal  of  the  V^Thlte  House  from 
the  whole  show.  Nothing  could  be  more 
calculated  to  crimp  the  pious  and  lofty  style 
of  the  Kennedys  than  to  undertake  a  lonely 
defense  of  their  old  ^oston  friend.  It 
couldn't  have  been  very  .much  fun  without 
the   President   along    to   share   it   with. 

True,  the  White  House  undertook  a  "last 
minute"  effort  to  muster  votes  for  confirma- 
tion Yet,  by  saying  nothing  throughout 
the  committee  hearings  and  subsequent  con- 
flicts on  the  floor,  the  White  House  seemed 
to  be  pleading  that  it  was  a  helpless  middle- 
man In  the  old  game  of  senatorial  courtesy. 
This  left  the  Kennedys  conspicuously  hold- 
,ig  the  bag.  So  the  major  result  of  Morrls- 
sey's nomination,  and  Its  recommitment, 
might  well  be  heightened  bitterness  -and 
another  score  to  be  settled— between  ele- 
ments in  the  Democratic  Party. 
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[FYom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Oct.  22,  1965] 

After  Morrisset 

FYaniils  Morrlssey's  chances   for   appolnt- 

the  U.S.  district  court  are  dead,  un- 

Johnson  chooses  to  renomi- 

in  the  next  session.    There  Is  no 

irhy  the  President  should  renominate 

and    several    substantial    reasons 

should   not.     Too   many   questions 

c|lrectly  to  the  nominee's  fitness   for 

on    the    Federal    bench    have    been 

coring  the  past  2  weeks — and  none  of 

far  has  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

for  Instance,  did  Morrlssey  omit  any 

to  his  Georgia  dlploma-mlll  studies 

the    American    Bar    Association 

up  the  subject? 

does    Morrlssey    explain    being    In 

"trying  to  make   a   living"   at   the 

was  a  candidate  for  the  Massachu- 

leklslature,    a   candidacy    requiring    a 

r  sidency  In  the  State? 

reasons  can  be  offered  for  Morrlssey's 

epeatedly  to  pass  the  bar  examlna- 

Massachusetts  ? 

experience    with    Jury    trials    does 
have   other   than    the    "one   civil 
recalls  handling? 

qualifications,  other  than  his  serv- 
rftainer  to  the  Kennedy  family,  have 
can  be — offered  to  substantiate  Mor- 
ippointment  to  the  Federal  courts? 
of  these  questions,  could  Francis 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  Federal 
he  subtle  and  complicated  cases  he 
1  egularly  hear,  without  becoming   a 
to  his  fellow  Jurists? 
^enior  Judge  of  the  court  to  which 
aspires  t;hlnks  not. 
President  Johnson  has  sound  reasons  for 
mother  nominee.    There  is  an  ample 
qualified  lower  court  Judges,  eml- 
,  and  distinguished  law  profes- 
he  Greater  Boston  area,  any  one  of 
v^uld  be  a  credit  to  the  district  bench, 
president  should   feel  free   to  make 
appointment,    regardless    of    Ted 
's  preferences.    The  Morrlssey  Incl- 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  tradition 
courtesy.     But  it  Is  a  prepos- 
1  radition  that  could  use  some  trim- 
It  can  be  twisted  to  reward  a  Sena- 
poUtical  friend,  otherwise  unquall- 
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Whatever  the  President  decides,  Francis  X. 

shouldn't  be  a  part  of  that  deci- 

^^Ith  so  many  qualified  men  at  hand, 

nou  ilnatlon   for   a   second   time    would 

dijwn  the  kind  of  public  ridicule  that 

the   President   nor   the   Senate   can 


[Frqm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Oct.  22,  1965] 

Defeat  of  Jttdge  Morrissey 


Senat4>r  Edward  M.  Kennedy  took  the  right 
asking  the  Senate  to  return  the 
of  Francis  X.  Morrlssey  to  the 
Committee.    His  failure  to  win  con- 
fer this  longtime  friend  and  politl- 
the  Kennedy  family  was,  of  course, 
pill  for  the   young   Massachusetts 
But  It  was  less  galling  that  an 
defeat   would  have  been.     And   It 
Kennedy  from  the  embarrassment 
for  votes  from  fellow  Democrats 
have  long  resented  the  Invoca- 
]  larty  loyalty  In  behalf  of  a  nominee 
Ijusly    unprepared     for    a     Federal 


ship 
K  :nnedy 


did  what  he  could  to  soften 
for  Judge  Morrlssey  by  again  de- 
als record  and  expressing  confidence 
Judiciary  Committee,   on   further 


examination  of  his  qualifications,  would  send 
the  nomination  back  for  triumphant  con- 
firmation. But  this  was  only  the  rhetoric 
of  retreat.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
President  Johnson  will  submit  the  name  of 
Judge  Morrlssey  again  next  year  or  that,  if  he 
did,  the  nomination  would  ever  again  emerge 
from  the  committee. 

Among  those  who  were  relieved  by  Senator 
Kennedy's  decision  was  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield.  Although  Senator  Mansfield 
tried  to  underline  Mr.  Kennedy's  claim  to 
have  had  the  votes  necessary  for  confirma- 
tion, he  candidly  admitted  that  "the  results 
might  have  been  anything  but  beneficial." 
The  real  reason  why  the  nomination  was 
sent  back  to  the  committee  is  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senators  were  not  willing  to  face 
the  consequences  of  such  a  bald  use  of 
Judicial  office  for  the  payment  of  political 
debts.  If  Vice  President  Humphrey  took 
the  responsibility  of  helping  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  see  this,  he  did  a  good  day's  work. 

The  frightening  thing  about  the  Incident 
is  the  strong  indication  that  confirmation 
would  have  been  voted,  in  a  regular  demon- 
stration of  partisan  solidarity,  if  the  press 
and  a  few  courageous  lawyers  had  not  created 
a  public  outcry.  The  demands  of  "sena- 
torial courtesy"  are  still  strong  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  lesson  of  the  Morrlssey  affair  Is 
that  the  Senate  will  rise  to  its  responsibility 
as  a  guardian  of  the  bench  if  the  danger 
signals  are  flashed  with  sufficient  intensity 
and  persistence. 

In  effect,  public  opinion  has  administered 
a  significant  rebuke  to  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  especially  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. The  national  conscience  was  aroused 
because  of  the  great  concern  of  the  people  for 
a  Judiciary  of  the  highest  qualifications.  If 
this  outcry  against  a  man  who  did  not  meet 
minimum  requirements,  and  who  cannot 
talk  with  candor  and  confidence  about  his 
own  legal  background  and  experience.  Is  seri- 
ously recognized  as  a  sign  of  the  tlmps.  it  may 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  quality  of 
future  Judicial  nominations. 
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An  Inspiring  Example  of  Personal  Initia- 
tive and   Enterprise 

SPEECH 
of 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  here  a  very  timely  feature 
story,  by  Martha  Mason,  that  appeared 
in  the  magazine  section  of  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  news- 
paper. 

At  a  period  in  which  there  is  so  much 
fear  about  the  loss  of  personal  initiative 
and  ingenuity  in  modern  society  this 
article  graphically  demonstrates,  in  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Carol  Lebeaux,  that  a  young 
mother,  while  fully  discharging  her 
household  duties,  can  still  exercise  her 
talents  and  ambition,  through  persever- 
ing, study,  and  industrious  application, 
for  personal  satisfaction  and  family  de- 
velopment which  is  worthy  of  wide  imi- 
tation. 

The  article  follows : 

Calendar  Girl  Carol  Lebeaux 

( By  Martha  Mason ) 

"Calendar  art" — It's  a  term  to  conjure  up 
images  of  comely  females  in  varying  degrees 
of  dishabille. 


Not  so  with  the  crisp.  Imaginative  wood- 
cut-on-cloth  calendars  from  the  workshop 
of  Mrs.  Maxim  Lebeaux  of  15  Monadnock 
Drive,  Shrewsbury. 

An  attractive  former  New  York  profes- 
sional model,  nightclub  performer,  artist 
and  jewelry  maker  turned  housewife,  Carol 
Lebeaux  has  developed  her  calendar  making 
from  a  kitchen  hobby  to  a  growing  nation- 
wide business. 

She  produced  her  first  batch  of  calenders— 
a  mere  30 — to  give  as  Christmas  presents  in 
1957;  and.  Just  like  topsy,  the  idea  growed 
and  growed. 

It's  no  surprise  then,  that  Carol  woke  up 
one  morning  to  the  realization  that  she  had  a 
full-scale.  If  modest,  business  on  her  hands. 

Those  first  30  calendars  were  a  far  cry  from 
the  ones  Carol  turns  out  these  days,  it 
took  1  hour  and  the  body  English  of  her 
children,  Annie  and  Roy,  now  16  and  12,  re- 
spectively,  to   print  each    calendar. 

Thouirh  her  enthusiasm  for  woodeuts 
dated  Irom  elementary  school  days,  Carol 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  silk-screen  process 
which  now  simplifies  production  for  her. 

Since  she  knew  nothing  of  the  metliod, 
Carol  saw  but  one  way  to  reproduce;  each 
woodcut  on  the  cloth  calendar— by  spread- 
ing each  block  by  hand,  or,  in  this  case,  by 
foot. 

"I  balanced  both  children  on  tiptoe  on  the 
surface  of  the  woodblock  and  had  them  tot- 
ter there  for  several  minutes.    Some  process." 

But  when  calendar  requests  flocked  In  for 
the  following  year,  Carol  set  about  finding 
a  better  method. 

"Someone  suggested  silk  screen,"  she  said, 
"but  no  one  in  the  family  knew  a  thing  about 
the  process,  so  I  went  to  the  public  library 
and  studied  all  the  books  on  the  subject.  It 
turned  out  to  be  ideal." 

A  silk  screen  is  basically  a  stencil  drawn 
on  a  drum-tight  sheet  of  silk  stretched  on  a 
wooden  frame.  The  screen  Is  placed  on  top 
of  the  fabric  to  be  printed  and  a  .special 
printing  ink  is  poured  on  one  end  of  it. 

The  actual  printing  Is  accomplished  by 
pulling  a  squeegee  the  length  of  the  screen, 
forcing  the  Ink  to  print  through  the  open 
areas  of  the  stencil — et  volla. 

Carol  doesn't  make  the  actual  silk  screens. 
She  designs  the  calendar,  carves  the  art  work 
on  the  block,  and  then  makes  a  print  of  the 
entire  layout  on  a  20-by-32-lnch  sheet  of 
paper.  The  layout  is  then  taken  to  a  crafts- 
man who  transfers  it  to  the  silk  by  a  modern 
photographic  method. 

So,  having  found  someone  to  make  the 
silk  stencils,  the  Lebeauxs  armed  themselves 
with  squeegees  and  set  to  work  printing. 

But  where  to  work?  Carol  needed  a  large 
enough  table  in  a  room  that  wouldn't  cry 
over  spilled  Ink.  Only  one  place  filled  the 
bill — the  kitchen. 

The  result  was  that  calendar  output 
boomed,  but  cooking  met  with  production 
setbacks,  and  the  Lebeauxs  lived  on  soup  and 
sandwiches  eaten  alfresco  in  the  living  room 
until  the  1958  batch  of  130  calendars  had 
been  finished. 

Thirty  of  the  130  were  a  repeat  of  the 
Christmas  gifts;  the  remaining  100  had  been 
ordered  by  Carol's  father,  in  the  textile  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City.  In  filing  his  first 
order,  Carol  began  her  practice  of  Individual- 
ized designs  for  each  major  customer. 

The  1958  calendars  produced  the  same 
flood  or  requests  for  the  following  year  as 
had  the  1957  edition.  But  this  time  her 
father  was  also  besieged  with  requests  from 
business  associates  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  calendars  as  token  gifts. 

Prom  them  came  mock-anguished  cries 
about  how  they  would  have  to  redecorate 
their  offices  if  not  supplied  with  the  latest 
calendar  of  llkesize  to  cover  the  spot  on  the 
waU  left  by  the  existing  hanging.  And  so, 
once  again,  kitchen-produced  calendars. 

The  orders  were  music  to  Carol's  ears. 
"But  when  I  trot  a  good  order  from  a  local 
drug   distributor    In    1960.    the    thought   of 
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anot.her  5ic?e  in  the  kitchen  was  more  than 
the  faii'iiy  ..'ould  bear.  So  we  .^imply  had  to 
find  sonic  other  place  to  work." 

A  rtcent  addition  to  the  animal  hospital 
whii-h  her  husband  then  operated  provided  it. 
Carol  ?iole  one  room,  and  her  liusband  con- 
strucTid  :'.  'juitable  table  so  that  the  kitchen 
would  :.ot  h;ive  to  gu  tableless  lor  the  dura- 
tion. For  2  years,  then,  cf'lendars  were 
turned  out  to  the  tune  of  barkine  dogs  and 
meowing  cats. 

It  v.^tsn't  until  about  2';^  year.";  ago,  when 
the  f.-.mily  moved  to  tlieir  present  home, 
that  Carol  finally  acquired  a  proper  studio  of 
her  own,  and  her  husband,  Maxim,  built  an- 
other new  table  for  her. 

In.sicad  of  requiring  the  squeegee  to  be 
pull'-'d  with  two  hands  the  length  of  the 
silk  screen,  an  exhausting  and  bac'sbreaking 
process,  the  new  setup  involved  a  lever  de- 
vice called  a  one-arm  squeegee  which  per- 
mits much  easier  operation  by  one  person. 
Me.tnwhile  business  boomed  "One  thing 
always  seemed  to  lead  to  another."  Carol 
said.  "For  instance,  while  I  was  talking 
about  my  work  with  the  owner  of  a  men's 
speri..lity  shop.  I  met  two  more  prospective 
clients— a  Worcester  restaurant  man.  and 
the  ov.ner  of  a  truck  sales  agency  and  T  got 
two  new  orders. 

"One  was  a  heraldic  design  for  a  Tudor- 
style  restaurant,  and  the  other  an  antique 
trii.-k  motif  for  the  truck  dealer." 

F'.r  1  stamp  and  coin  shop  in  Springfield, 
sup-..> '^ed  to  be  the  oldest  and  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Carol  designed  an  exclu- 
sive calendar  depicting  early  American  coins. 
And  Willie  visiting  Ctld  Mystic  seaport  In 
Connrciicur,  she  was  so  impressed  with  the 
potential  of  the  nautical  scenery  that  she 
emp!v,-ed  it  In  a  calendar.  The  Old  Mystic 
gift  shop  has  reordered  it  every  year  since 

Thr  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  equally 
p!c.t.-ed  witi.  the  calendar  designed  for  it. 
sho'.v:!ig  scenes  in  and  around  the  college. 

C.irol  became  interested  in  wood  cuts  when 
she  used  that  art  form  to  Illustrate  some 
creative  writing  she  had  done  in  the  8th 
gradr-  She  developed  an  Instinctive  liking 
for  the  block  prints,  a  liking  that  endured 
desplie  the  fact  that  she  did  nothing  with 
them  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  "I  think 
the  woodcut  is  the  best  medium  for  me — I 
get  The  most  satisfying  efTect  with  it." 

C.xrol  studied  at  New  York  City's  Music 
and  Art  High  School,  and  at  the  famous 
Art  Students'  League  under  cuch  lights  as 
Sculptor  William  Zorach  and  Painter  Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi. 

Btit  after  completing  her  studies  she 
turned  to  the  otiier  side  of  the  easel,  as  it 
were  becoming  a  photographer's  model  with 
the  Harry  Conuver  Agency. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  a  chance  meeting 
with  Comedian  Wally  Cox.  a  former  costudent 
at  Music  and  Art  High,  started  her  on  the 
road  to  a  successful  nightclub  act. 

"At  a  party  where  both  Wally  and  I  had 
br-cn  invited,  he  entertained  with  a  phony 
p.Hlmistry  routine.  So  I  got  the  Idea  for  a 
comic  character-reading  act."  With  Cox's 
blessing,  Carol  went  on  to  make  a  name  for 
herself  as  "Lorelei,"  a  rather  kooky  clair- 
voyant. 

In  1950,  however,  the  siren  call  of  palmistry 
began  to  pall,  and  Carol  returned  to  her 
original  love — art.  Not  woodcuts  yet,  but 
attractive  handmade  ceramic  Jewelry,  a  pur- 
s-.iit  she  could  follow  and  still  care  for  her 
young  daughter.  She  sold  her  baubles, 
bangles,  et  al.,  to  the  chains  of  Elizabeth 
Arden  and  Helena  Rubinstein  shops. 

But  the  birth  of  son  Roy  in  1952,  and  the 
press  of  her  husband's  recently  acquired 
veterinary  practice  in  Leominster,  caused  the 
creative  arts  to  take  a  back  seat,  and  I  be- 
came a  sort  of  chief  cook,  bottle  washer,  and 
veterinary  assistant  until  1957. 

Tlien  the  creative  urge  became  too  per- 
sistent to  ignore,  and  those  first  fateful  cal- 
endars were  laboriously  stomped  out. 


Her  most  extensive  recent  commi.'-sior.  is 
tied  in  v;ith  Worce.ster  pmy^eritnic  In.:ti- 
tute's  centennial  celebr.Mior..  As  part  of  the 
cummemorntive  events.  WPI  pnld  tribute  to 
one  of  wpi's  most  illustrious  graduates,  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard. 

To  celebrate  National  Goddard  Day.  March 
16,  WPI  held  a  formal  banquet,  and  q; .icing 
The  cover  of  the  banqmn  jjrr.gram  was  -. 
woodcut  portrait  of  Gixidsra  carvea  by 
Carol,  Mrs.  Goddard,  widow  ■■■:  the  doc-or 
hns  also  requested  that  a  prur.  of  the  wood- 
cut be  given  a  permanent  place  in  a  room 
dedicated  to  Goddard  memorabilia  in  the 
proposed  Goddard  Library  to  be  built  at 
Clark  University. 

Carol  also  has  done  a  woodcut  portrait  of 
the  laie  George  C.  Gordon,  Tech  graduate, 
who  for  92  years  was  notoriously  camera  sfv 
Gordon  bequeathed  85  million  .o  WPI  to  be 
used  to  build  a  library,  and  tl.t  twrtrait  will 
be  on  both  the  ground  breaking  and  build- 
ing dedication  programs. 

For  Paxton's  Anna  Maria  College,  Carol  is 
doing  a  series  of  woodcuts  of  campus  scenes 
to  be  used  for  brochures  and  newsletters. 

With  increasingly  larger  orders,  she  has 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  part  of  the 
production  from  her  home  studio.  For 
orders  larger  than  300  she  does  the  designs 
and  woodcuts,  but  has  the  actual  printing 
done  by  Worcester's  Silpro  Co..  Inc. 

But  "the  smaller  orders  are  still  strictly 
a  fam.ily  afi'air.  Roy  and  Annie  help  by 
taking  up  finished  prints  and  transferring 
them,  with  agonizing  care  so  as  not  to 
smudge  the  wet  ink,  to  the  drying  racks. 
Later,  they  insert  sticks  and  h.ooks  into  the 
top  hem  of  each  calendar,  roll  it  up  :.nd  slip 
into  an  individual  mailing  tube. 

"With  the  children's  help,  we  can  print 
about  200  calendars  an  hour — th.'-it's  some- 
thing compared  with  the  1-an-hour  rate 
during  the  old  foot  pressur?  days." 

Of  course,  this  home-based  enterprise  is 
not  w^ithout  certain  side  e.Tect;— some 
scratchier  than  others. 

"You  take  one  cat,  half  Burmese,  half  Sia- 
mese, dip  v/ell  in  printing  ink.  and  the  result 
is  one  very  substantial  mess,"  Carol  said 
ruefully. 

Kittan,  the  cat  in  question,  walked  across 
a  silk  screen  not  long  ago,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  paint  the  house  in  a  trail  of  colored 
paw  prints  alternating  with  tail  swisites. 

Carol  and  Roy  mistakenly  used  turpentine 
to  remove  the  ink.  The  result  was  one  hys- 
terical cat^howllng  and  scratching  until 
finally  let  outdoors.  Cat  streaked  off  in  such 
a  fine  frenzy  that  no  one  expected  ever  to 
see  him  again.  But  3  hours  later  he  re- 
turned, purring  like  a  kitten  and  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  the  dye  job 

But  Carol  and  her  family  ha\e  learned  to 
take  such  minor  crises  in  stride. 

"There's  a  satisfaction  ta  working  in  a 
medium  you  enjoy,  and  producing  art  tha*: 
pleases  the  public,"  she  said. 

"It's  even  worth  a  technicolor  cat." 


The  Facts  on  Pesticides— Setting  the 
Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAl'ES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  the 
persistent  attacks  on  pesticides  essential 
for  agricultural  production  and  for 
health  would  be  ludicrous  if  they  were 
not  harmful  and  dangerous. 


Already  thi.s  antipesticide  campaign. 
wh'f  ii  began  with  the  publication  of  the 
book.  -Silent  Spring,"  by  the  late  Rachel 
Carson,  has  done  a  lol  of  damage  and 
will  do  a  lot  more  if  it  is  continued. 

Mis.s  Carson  was  eloquent,  moving,  and 
undoubtedly  sincere,  taut  these  qualities 
arc  not  nrcessanlv  synonyms  for  ac- 
curac".  By  msistin:^  that  pesticides  pre- 
<.  nt  a  ti'-mendous  threat  to  wildlife  and 
human  life,  she  ^id  the  country  a  dis- 
seiTice,  and  her  followers  are  doing  still 
more.  I  am  .sorry  to  say  that  some  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  itself,  includ- 
ing one  Cabinet  officer.  Secretary  Stewart 
L  ^Udail.  of  the  Interior,  are  ignonng  the 
evidence  and  repeating  Miss  Carson's 
difcreoited  claims  and  conjectures. 

There  have  been  at  least  two  thorough 
and  objective  inquiries  into  this  whole 
pesticide  situation  since  the  publication 
of  "Silent  Spring"  in  1962.  One  was  con- 
ducted by  the  staff  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  another  by  the 
Pesticide  Residues  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional .Academy  of  Sciences. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  committee  staff  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  group  have  not  been 
ch.itUenged.  Let  me  state  them  briefly: 
First.  There  is  no  case  on  record  of 
injui-y  to  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  where  pesticides  were  u.sed  as 
directed  by  Government  agencies. 

Second.  The  theory  that  any  threat  to 
wildlife  and  man  is  posed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  pesticide  residue  in  animal  fat 
is  refuted  and  discredited  by  the  scien- 
tific evidence  available. 

Third.  Pesticides  are  not  only  essential 
for  efficient  agricultural  production,  they 
also  are  essential  in  preventing  and  com- 
bating disease. 

Fourth.  In  the  light  of  modern  test- 
ing methods,  the  provision  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administi-ation  that  no  pesti- 
cide residues  will  be  permitted  for  certain 
foods,  the  zero  tolerance  provision,  is  im- 
practical and  unworkable.  The  criterion 
which  should  be  used  to  establish  toler- 
ances for  residues  is  that  of  safety. 

Eventually  the  impact  of  "Silent 
Spring"  will  be  more  interesting  to  stu- 
dents of  propaganda  than  it  \x-ill  be  to 
anyone  else.  For  despite  the  many 
scientific  references  noted  in  the  book, 
it  is  a  propaganda  tract.  The  worti  is 
full  of  innuendo  and  half  truths.  Facts 
are  distorted,  and  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions border  on  the  fantastic.  Many  em- 
inent scientists  and  students  have 
pointed  this  out.  Among  them  are  the 
scientists  on  the  National  Academj- 
of  Sciences  Committee,  and  world- 
renowned  authorities  like  Dr.  Fredrick 
J.  Stare,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  William 
Darby,  of  Vanderbilt,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

Consequently,  it  is  both  amazing  and 
alarming  to  find  the  Carson  charges  re- 
peated by  Secretary  Udall  in  a  lengthy 
article  in  the  magazine.  True,  for  August 
1965.  In  his  very  first  paragraph  the 
Secretary  says : 

After  almost  3  years  of  debate.  Miss  Car- 
son's main  hypothesis  still  stands  unchal- 
lenged. 

This  "main  hypothesis."  was  that  the' 
use  of  pesticides  presents  a  grave  threat 
to  all  animal  life.    But,  as  I  have  also 
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out.  there  is  not  one  case  on  rec- 
injury  to  human  beings  where 
were  used  as  directed.    Nor  is 
iny  evidence  that  they  threaten 
to  humans  in  the  future, 
is,  as  I  see  it.  no  excuse  for  the 
which  the  Secretary  of 
is  foisting  on  the  public.    He  is 
himself  and  his  Department, 
i^oring  scientific  evidence.    More- 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  In- 
a  segment  of  the  Public  Health 
persist  in  issuing  scare  reports 
aesticides  which  are  misleading, 
eports  can  only  confuse,  bewilder 
they  are  taken  seriously,  harm 
coiicemed. 
many  persons  are  beginning  to 
xnd  question  the  authenticity  of 
tements  about  pesticides  which 
issued  from  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
example.  Secretary  Udall.  in  his 
article,  says  pesticides  killed 
f5sh   in   the   lower  Mississippi 
(Juring  the  winter  of  1963-64. 

the  cause  of  the  fish  kill  has 
definitely  determined.    In  my 
the  manner  in  which  the  affair 
hahdled  is  a  reflection  on  the  proc- 
Govemment.    The  Public  Health 
in  an  announcement  on  March 
pointed  to  the  pesticide,  endrin, 
gent  which  killed  the  fish.    A  few 
ibter.   the   Surgeon   General.   Dr. 
Terry,  reported  that  scientists  at 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center 
icjentified  the  culprit  responsible — 
traces  of  chemical  pesticides 
from  farmlands  throughout  the 
Challenged  by  Orville  Pree- 
decretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  backed  off 
runoff  theory.    Later  the  Pub- 
th  Service  said  the  endrin  source 
ant  in  Memphis,  Term. 
True  article,  the  Secretary  of 
Inferior  states: 


t  le 
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tl  e 
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kill  seemed  to  run  from  Memphis, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Kver,  the  discovery  of  dead  fish 

Memphis  and  Baton  Rouge  is 

belated  since  the  PHS  in  1964  lo- 

of  them  south  of  Baton  Rouge. 

could  explain  why,  if  Memphis 

s|)urce  of  endrin,  no  fish  were  killed 

chemical  in  the  more  than  500 

between    Memphis    and    Baton 

Moreover,  5  million  of  the  fish 

menhaden,  a  salt  water  variety,  and 

menhaden  was  analyzed.    The 

of  the  House  Appropriations 

states : 
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xamlned  one  menhaden,  the  results 
examination  were  Inconclusive  be- 
an Insufficient  sample  of  blood. 


The  Itaff  study  points  out  that  a  num- 
ber of  scientists  and  experts  who  were 
interviiiwed  question  the  PHS  findings, 
and  tte  report  stated: 

The  scientists  opposing  the  PHS  findings 
believe  ;hat  the  agency's  scientific  data  were 
not  ade  juate  In  that  the  number  of  samples 
tested  '  i^as  Insufficient. 

Nevertheless,  Secretary  Udall  in  his 
magaz  ne  article  not  only  blames  the 
deaths  of  the  5,175,000  fish  on  pesticides 
but.  bj(  inference,  blames  pesticides  for 


fish  deaths  dating  back  to  1960.  More- 
over, a  newspaper  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  dated  August  30.  1965. 
stated  that  two  PHS  officials  had  attrib- 
uted the  deaths  of  9.3  million  fish  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  since  1960  to  pesticides. 
The  officials,  according  to  the  newspaper 
article,  were  A.  P.  Bartsch.  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Corvallis.  Oreg.,  and  William 
N.  Ingram,  at  Cincinnati.  The  two,  the 
Herald  Tribune  story  said,  made  the 
charges  in  a  report  presented  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Warsaw. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  the  PHS  issued 
a  press  release  which  said  scientists 
would  investigate  a  new  series  of  fish 
kills  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  region, 
and  pesticides  were  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible cause.  The  fish  kills,  if  any  took 
place,  were  insignificant,  and  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  about  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1964  there  were  re- 
ports of  a  fish  kill  in  the  Missouri  River 
between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  The 
PHS  rushed  investigators  to  the  scene, 
and  Government  officials  leaked  stories 
to  the  press  blaming  pesticides.  The  in- 
quiries developed  that  few  fish  had  died 
in  the  first  place  and  that  the  fatalities 
probably  were  due  to  lack  of  oxygen. 

A  steady  stream  of  releases  and  state- 
ments issuing  from  Government  sources 
are  aimed  at  pesticides.  In  May  1964, 
the  Washington  Star  reported  that  Con- 
gress was  told  by  Lansing  A.  Parker  of 
the  Bureau  of  Pisheries  and  WildMfe  that 
the  bald  eagle  may  be  on  his  way  out  be- 
cause of  pesticides.  The  decline  In 
grebes,  ospreys.  and  other  fish-eating 
birds  due  to  reduced  reproduction  also 
was  attributed,  again  by  inference,  to 
pesticides. 

A  United  Press  International  story  out 
of  Washington  in  October  1964,  said 
the  whooping  crane,  an  extremely  rare 
species,  might  face  a  new  enemy,  pesti- 
cides, in  its  fight  against  extinction. 
The  source,  an  announcement  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  said  studies 
showed  that  whooping  crane  eggs  and 
two  dead  chicks  contained  pesticide  res- 
idues. However,  there  was  a  contradic- 
tory and  ludicrous  aspect  to  this  an- 
nouncement. In  the  case  of  the  whoop- 
ing crane.  42  showed  up  last  fall  in  the 
wildlife  refuge  in  Texas  where  they  win- 
ter. 28  more  than  when  the  count  began 
by  Pish  and  Wildlife  26  years  ago.  In 
these  26  years  the  use  of  pesticides  has 
greatly  increased  and  there  are  more 
whooping  cranes.  If  one  adopts  the  logic 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  it  could 
be  argued  that  pesticides  are  helping 
preserve  the  birds. 

On  September  7  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  issued  a  report  which  said 
amazingly  small  amounts  of  pesticides 
were  fatal  to  shrimps,  crabs,  and  other 
aquatic  life.  The  report  did  not  give  any 
instances  involving  substantial  damage 
to  shrimps,  crabs  and  oysters,  but  the 
inference  is  there.  On  September  19, 
1965,  the  Public  Health  Service  said  a 
study  of  more  than  350.000  cancer  deaths 
in  New  York  State  over  the  past  25  years 
had  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  to  see  whether  pesticides  may 
have  been  causative  factors.  The  release 
is  couched  in  language  designed  to  arouse 


alarm  and  apprehension  over  the  use  of 
pesticides.  I  might  point  out  that,  if 
the  research  is  no  better  than  that  which 
characterized  the  inquiry  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  fish  kill,  the  results  will  be 
worthless. 

All  these  releases,  statements,  and  ar- 
ticles are  part  of  a  continuing  and  irre- 
sponsible campaign  which  uses  the  scare 
techniques  against  pesticides  and  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  suspect  as 
time  goes  on. 

Some  State  conservation  agencies  and 
coriservation  organizations  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  "Silent  Spring."  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  his  Department,  and 
the  PHS.  They  are  likely  to  blame  any 
decrease  in  fish  and  wildlife  on  pesti- 
cides, and  the  impression  mounts  to 
great  peril  to  our  natural  resources. 

There  is  a  curious  aspect  to  this  anti- 
pesticide  campaign.  There  is  almost 
overwhelming  evidence  that  both  wild- 
life and  fish  are  thriving  in  areas  where 
pesticides  and  the  persistent  pesticides 
are  used  in  great  quantities.  But  the 
pesticide  foes  ignore  this  evidence. 

The  reports  of  the  Audubon  Society  it- 
self indicate  that  birds  over  the  country 
are  thriving.  The  figures  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bird  population  in 
the  late  1950's,  after  a  period  of  several 
years  in  which  pesticides  were  employed 
in  ever-rising  quantity,  was  about  dou- 
ble the  population  in  the  1940's.  Bird 
watchers  reported  about  2  million  birds 
in  1940.  The  sample  census  showed  ap- 
proximately 37.8  million  in  1961,  and 
although  the  1961  census  used  four  times 
as  many  persons  to  count  the  birds,  still 
the  1961  total  was  19  times  as  great  as 
that  for  1940.  Incidentally,  the  annual 
Audubon  inventory  is  described  by  Allan 
D.  Cruickshank,  society  official,  as  an 
accurate  source  of  bird  population 
trends. 

SfKjrtsmen  know  that  pheasants  thrive 
in  Midwestern  areas  where  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  have  been  widely  used  for 
years.  I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  to 
explain  this  by  Secretary  Udall,  or  any- 
one in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or 
PHS.    The  Secretary  does  say: 

Every  day  a  great  many  hunters  are  eat- 
ing fish  and  game  containing  residues  far 
In  excess  of  the  legal  limits  allowable  in 
domestic  meats.  This  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,  and  even  has  given  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  thousands  of  acres  of  prime 
wildlife  habitat  ought  to  be  closed  to  hunt- 
ing— a  consequence  no  one  wants  to  con- 
template. 

Once  again  we  have  a  big  scare  tech- 
nique, the  inference  that  hunters  are  in 
danger  from  residues  if  they  eat  the  game 
they  have  bagged.  There  has  not  been 
one  verified  instance  of  injury  or  illness 
to  human  beings  through  eating  game 
which  contained  pesticide  residues.  Also 
it  is  obvious  that  the  threat  to  ban  hunt- 
ing because  of  the  pesticide  situation  is 
a  completely  empty  one,  for  this  would 
only  call  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
Secretary's  claims  and  prejudices. 

The  Secretary  and  other  pesticide  foes 
in  Government  make  little  attempt  to 
explain  the  contradiction  between  their 
assertions  that  pesticides  are  inimical  to 
wildlife  and  the  fluorlshing  state  of  the 
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latter.  Sucl)  an  explanation  would  in- 
deed be  difficult.  Mabry  Anderson,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  sportsmen's 
maga.diics,  pointed  out  in  the  Septem- 
ber 3  901  issue  of  Field  &  Stieam  that 
wildU;e  population  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  has  increased  ,sub.stantially  since 
1946  \\heM.  in  his  words,  "pesticides  be- 
came C!;-;  bu.siness." 

At  a  healing  in  Baton  R,ouf;e  in  Apnl 
19*64  Ur.  L.  D.  Ncwsom.  of  the  Depart- 
ment cl  Entomoloiiv  at  Louisiana  State 
U:"iivei .sit7 .  also  .said  that  wiJdlllt-  in 
Loiii'iiaiia  had  risen  in  recent'  :.ears 
Both  Mis-siiysippi  and  Louisiana  arc 
States  where  tlie  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons «ire  exiensiveiy  u.sed.  nei>resenta- 
tivc  JAWIE  L  Willi iKN.  of  M';-'sisfippi, 
cliairnifin  ol  the  Agriculiurc  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Appro!:)rmtu)ns  Com- 
mitter, -said  in  a  .speech  in  the  House  on 
Septen.bcrSO.  1961: 

In  connection  with  the  llieory  tlinT. 
pesticides  accumulate  thi-eatenin{.'l7  in  the 
water  .-i.'id  ?oi1.  I  went  hunting  not  long  ago 
in  Ml'cis'ippi  for  doves.  Wc  hiinlsd  in  an 
area  wiicre  p<stlcidf;S.  ihe  chUirlnate-i  hy- 
drcoarhons.  had  been  u«d  in  Ir.rgt?  quantl- 
tlef  lor  vcars  a.-icl  ycrtr.^.  Yet  gam-j  was  I'len- 
ilUil.  so  plontlfu;  th;iu  ^lio  huu.-ireds  or 
h'.ir.*'!'  got  the  overall  limit.  12  i:.  (  •  x-ry 
few  [-.'■ur.". 

The  Mi:isisstppi  Delta,  oi  a  l.iri^c  porn.nn 
of)'.  I:  II  mv  dittrirt  P'«''.^Kit  ».  iMc  "t- 
sist.ent    Kind,    have    be.-  '.o    :Uei   '.iv 

dren-).  inm-n  ol  rlio  dvi  .  .  •.•  ir-  m  i.r'i-.v 
to  /''otect  crops  Never*.  I'.fie^s  n»h  find 
gai;;'-  I'l. 'nrjNh  n.'id  '-"ir;*. '.••  M'"»'  i  mv 
icnl?   of  the  aifitrarp  .r.d 

•  n:  D:jr  ■■  '  — " 

•  •d  Mie  '  ■•-.      ■ 

j  .;rgcs. 

In  view  of  the  relt-ases  iKSXiinp  from  the 
Fi.<^h  and  ^Vildl•.'e  Service,  there  is  some 
alr.^l.•.^1ng  lestimony  i^i  the  record  of  the 
Hooiif  Appropriationj,  Committee  hear- 
inj.-N  On  Janiiary  30,  19fi4,  this  bureau 
formally  asiced  over  SCOO.OOO  to  help 
combat  bird  depredations.  The-  pres- 
entation stated: 

We  request  of  the  Congress  the  sum  if 
$?■■■:<  '."'JO  for  nsca!  ycnr  1065  to  Ac:.\  with  the 
prr'j.om  o:  too  many  birds 

v,-p  hnvc  47  projec's  to  deal  Vlth  this 
prcblfm  along  with  th.nt  of  rodents.  Ani- 
ma!  damng.-'  problems  are  bec^minft  m:  re 
acute  as  human  population  incre?.ies,  and 
bird  depredations  to  agriciiUvire  c.r<-:ps  urc 
•fienous  in  many  parts  nf  the  country  owing 
to  the  change  In  agTicuUur.al  lechnolcgy 

Last  wi.nter  227  starliTiK-blackbird  rco.sts 
Were  located  which  contalnec'  fu  estimated 
204  million  birds,  Eifthty  of  the  roost  con- 
tained a  million  cr  more  bird.s  each 

rhe  maioriiy  of  the  birds  were  in  the 
.*.:kansa.c-Missis;-ippi  ricepi'owing  region, 
\hv  area  of  v.orhap-s  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  pesticide  use  in  the  Nation. 

When  one  take.s  into  account  the  view 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Seivice  that 
Pcsticide.<?  constitute  a  definite  threat  to 
birds,  the  request  for  money  to  combat 
the  damage  done  by  too  many  birds  in 
a  .section  where  pesticides,  including  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  are  heavily 
employed,  is  quite  startling. 

Offhand,  it  would  seem  that  the  De- 
lia rtment  of  the  Interior  is  going  out 
of  its  way  to  make  itself  ridiculous.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  solemnly  issues  warn- 


ings that  pesticide  residues  may  be  ex- 
tei-minating  the  bald  eagle,  ospreys,  the 
whooping  crane,  and  so  on,  and  on  the 
other,  it  solemnly  goes  to  Coneress  to 
a.sk  for  money  to  combat  the  million.';^ 
of  birds  which  are  eating  rice  and  other 
grain  in  a  section  where  chlorinaled 
livdrocaibon  pesticides — the  great  buga- 
boo of  tliC  Department  of  the  Interior — 
are  u.sed  more  widely  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  question  that  pest;ciaes 
Hie  loxic.  If  they  did  not  poison  in- 
.sccts,  they  would  be  valuelf.ss.  The 
chloiina-.od  iiydrocarbon.s  are  not  only 
poi^onou.s  to  in.sects;  they  linrer  in  the 
.soil  and  they  oor.tinue  to  kill  in.sect  pests. 
The  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  account 
lur  about  tv.o-lhlrds  of  the  pesticides 
u.sed  ior  agricultural  pioduciioa,  uiid 
about  three-fourths  of  the  pesticides 
tised.  Today,  ironically  enough,  many 
a.  woman  naraenei  who  .■^ub.scribrs  to 
Rathci  Ca.son  s"  view.>  or.  pc.-^iicides  u.ses 
the  pcsislt-nt  i^e.sticides  i;eaierously  iJ' 
combathiu  in«ct  ravages  on  iior  fiower*. 
,';hrv.'  ji-ass. 

Fr.  on  the  toxicity  of  jH-s^licldes 

and  ;-efe:"ences  to  the  fact  that  wc  are 
spra-^'  ■  r-  iio:is  over  the  land  avc  mi.s- 


there  is  every  indication  that  the  food  is 
completely  wholesome  Congress  al- 
ready has  appropriated  approximately 
S8  niilliun  to  compensate  dairymen  for 
the  dainace  inflicted. 

Tlnrd.  Restrictions  on  the  use  of 
pesticides  lu'.ve  re.'-ulied  in  damace  to 
potatoes  in  Idaho  ana  in  the  Northeast, 
and  other  damage  to  producer^  by  inler- 
ferinrr  witji  normal  ci  jp  rotation 
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dicldrin  or.  ija.--iure  lauds  has  interisified 
;rie  ravage.<  of  the  alfalla  weevil  and 
oti;er  ijests. 

Fiftli.  The  attacks  on  pesticides  makes 
the  iiroblem  ol  world  hunger,  the  biggest 
problem  aside  from  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear v.-ar.  more  diiriculi  to  solve  Pesti- 
cide.s.  including  the  ciilorinated  hyuro- 
oarbon.s.  are  indispciisable  to  modern  api- 
ricul'ure,  and  tanning  Uiethod.s  must  be 
drastically  improved  :n  many  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped and  overpopulated  coun- 
tiles  if  famine  is  to  be  averted 

Sixth.  Because  of  the  persisteiit  as- 
sault en  pesticides,  and  in  particular  the 
chlorinaled  hydrocarboru-.  maniifac- 
turers  have  cut  back  on  the  lesearch 
nec_-i.sary  to  develop  new  chemicals. 
The  effort  to  deal  more  elTectiv  eiy  with 
destructive  in&ects  has  been  hampered. 
as  have  b?eii  efforts  to  combat  injects 
which  ha\c  become  resistant  to  pcsti- 
cid'^s  uhich  once  destruyed  themi. 

The  nxilk  situation  today  furnislies  a 
good  example  of  bureaucratic  btamling 
and  aLsu  an  <ilmost  co:itempiuou.s  disre- 
gard ol  tlm  welfare  of  agriculture  by 
Government  agencies. 

Alfalfu  IS  used  extensively  loi  feeding 
dairy  caitlo  in  M.'-u>iand.  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia.  West  VirPinla  and  :n  somc 
othcr  Staies.  In  thest  sr.ates.  the  persis- 
tent pesticides,  heptachlor  ar.d  dieldrin. 
hnve  been  used  aiza.nst  the  alfalfa  weevi! 
Tnc  Food  ar.d  Dn;;;  Auministrarion  says 
no  pesticide  residues  v  Hi  be  peimitted 
in  miik.  although  theie'are  some  para- 
doxes here  whicli  1  will  point  out  later. 
In  I9t54.  the  U-S,  Department  cf  Asricul- 
When  we  go  oeyond  the  probable  and     uire  pcrnutied  ihe  use  of  iieptact.ior  and 
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get  into  the  theorKical.  which  has  be-pn 
done  in  the  ca.^e  of  pe.sticides.  we  lca^r 
tl:e  port  of  commonscn.se  and  sail  into 
a  dam^eruus  and  uncliarted  .«^e,i  Many 
fantastic"  things,  are  ihcGreticnliy  p«t.-5- 
.sible.  One  cannot  prove  definitclv  that 
tlie  most  wholesome  foods  and  the  st det- 
est health  measiires  actually  wili  not 
turn  f;>:t  in  tht  end  to  be  injurious  All 
the  .evidence  points  the  other  way,  but 
still  almost  any  wild  asscrtirin  can  be 
made  about  cause  and  i  tfect  and  no  pos- 
itive !;roof  apranst  it  can  be  presentx-d. 
Already  action  aeaiusr  I'estiride'.  lia-~ 
gone  beyond  the  probable,  and  seme  of 
the  1)1  effects  are  apparenL  L^et  me 
name  a  few  of  them . 


First.  A  ban  nn  the  use 


tiie  chlor- 


inated hydiocarbon  pesticides  on  forest 
lands  has  intensified  insect  damage 
which  will  motuit  unless  the  restriction.s 
are  removed. 

Second.  Milk  in  several  States  has 
been  dumped  because  traces  of  p.\sticide 
residue  were  found,  although  no  question 
of  health  was  involved.  Today  almost 
all  milk  produced  is  in  violation  of  the 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,    although    once    again 


dieldrin  on  alfalfa  on  the  theory  thar 
cows  fed  '.he  cured  hay  would  have  no 
chemical  tiaces  in  their  milk  •  This 
theory  was  correct  so  long  as  FDA  u.sed 
the  oid  mcihods  of  testing,  but  new  land 
much  .sensitive  methods  were  developed. 
With  ihesc  the  residues  could  be  found. 
Furihernioie.  FD.'^  beean  usint  the  new 
-.estinu'  method"^  v.ithout  notifying  the 
Department  of  Aariculturo.  much  less 
the  dairy  tai-mers. 

In  January  1964.  FDA  lound  hepta- 
chlor  <^xpoxcidc  ar.d  dieldrin  m  milk  in 
Maryland  and  reported  the  picsence  of 
•!-.o  "residues  to  Baltimore  officials,  and 
tiic  poor  farmers  v.ere  in  for  it  FDA 
ilso  notihod  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Health  that  pesticide  re- 
sidues had  been  found  m  milk  destmod 
for  the  District.  Before  the  furor  was 
over,  the  permits  of  34  farmers  to  sell 
nnlk  were  suspendfd.  Tlie  agitation 
.spread  and  milk  began  to  be  condemned 
in  other  States,  including  some  of  the 
lead'nc  dairy  States. 

Then  a  curious  and  alarming  develop- 
ment— alarming  even  to  the  bureau- 
crats—developed. Using  the  new  test- 
ing methods,  almost  all  milk  contained 
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residues,   and   FDA   had   to 

Itself  In  qufck  order,  otherwise. 

ill  milk  would  have  to  be  kept  off 

A  nationwide  catastrophe 

If  PDA  went  through  with  Its 

lijterpretatlon  of  the  law.    Quietly, 

PDA  violated  Its  own  regula- 

the  word  that.  If  the  milk 

no    more    than    a    certain 

of  pesticide  residues,  nothing 

done  about  the  situation.    The 

e  xcuse  for  violating  Its  own  regu- 

^as.  I  am  Informed,  that  It  would 

dlffiqult  to  make  milk  condemnation 

in  court  with  anything  less  than 

and  quickly  established  toler- 


tod 

b3f  passing  i 


reverse 

almost 

the  matket 
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strict 

I  am 
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about  the  dairymen  who  had 

condemned  and  their  opera - 

Obviously  they  were  not 

They  obeyed  the  rules,  but 

game  was  in  progress  the  rules 

nged.     I  might  compare  the 

to  a  baseball  imiplre's  decision 

strikes  are  out,  and  that  three 

constitute  a  walk.   No  baseball  um- 

covld  eet  away  w'th  mlp-c'ianFing 

middle  of  a  game,  but  the  Pood 

Administration  did. 

lave  stated,  the  Congress  voted 

million  to  compensate  dalrsmien 

damage,  but  I  doubt  that 

cojild  make  up  for  the  disruption 

ui^certainty    which    followed    the 

they  could  no  longer  sell  milk. 

»rtain,  according  to  Secretary 

himself,  that  it  did  not  in  one 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

tragic  story  of  Allan  Sandvig,  a 

near  Wapato,  Wash.,  in  his 

True.    After  commenting  that 

isms,  plant  or  animal,  are 

of  the — pesticide — residues," 

XTdiU  continues  : 


fa  -mer : 

ii 
01  nanisms. 

Iree 


who  learned   these   hard   facts 
Sandvlt;.  a  dalrv  farmer  near 
Wash.     Starting  In  1946  with  $976 
^Ing  a  hitch  In  the  Navy,  he  bought 
to  start  a  dairy  herd.    Scrimping 
r.  he  gradually  put  together  a  re- 
herd  of  100  milking  Holstelns,  de- 
3,200    pounds    a    day    of    grade    A 
£  andvlR    was    voted    "Dairyman    of 
•  in  Yakima  County.  Wash. 


l^cretary's  article  continues  that 
1963,  State  milk  inspectors 
to  pass  Sandvig's  milk,  alleging 
( ontained  20  parts  per  million  of 
cc  mmenting  that  only  7  parts  per 
jf  DDT  are  permitted  in  foods 
frapefruit.  meat,  and  apples  and 
at  all — zero  tolerance — is  al- 
milk.  for  the  simple  reason  that 
le  prime  food  of  babies."    Sand- 
dairyman  who  had  worked  hlm- 
Iterally  by  his  bootstraps,  could 
feed  the  milk  to  hogs  or  other 
destined  for  slaughter,  for  this 
resulted  in  the  meat  having 
thfen  7  parts  per  million  of  DDT 


tie 


hive 


UdaU  writes  that  the  source 

was  foimd  in  some  sweet  com 

wMch  the  unlucky  Sandvig  had 

rom  a  neighbor.  The  article  by 

UdaU  relates  the  struggle  of 

to  recover  from  the  blow 

There  is  poignancy  in  his 


St  ndvig 
hin 


ScndTlg 


)   tried  everything  to  reduce 
levels  In  the  milk.  Including  spe- 


cial diet  and  chemical  treatments.  These 
were  somewhat  effective,  but  painfully  slow. 
A  year  after  the  pesticide  disaster  he  was 
able  to  get  the  last  of  the  contaminated  cows 
back  Into  production.  He  now  milks  50 
head,  half  of  them  from  his  old  herd,  half 
new  ones.  His  production  Is  only  half  what 
It  had  formerly  been,  and  his  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $80,000.  He  and  his  family  are  un- 
derstandably disheartened.  "We  are  back 
where  we  started  17  years  ago,"  he  says, 
"pinching  nickels  and  dimes." 

The  Sandvig  story.  I  take  it.  is  Intended 
by  Secretary  Udall  to  dramatize  what 
can  happen  through  the  use  of  poison- 
ous pesticides.  There  is  an  element  of 
drama  in  the  tale,  all  right,  and  an  ele- 
ment of  horror  also,  the  latter  being  the 
things  which  happened  to  an  upright 
citizen  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  One 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  inspectors  banned  Sandvig's  milk  in 
1963  after  the  country  had  become  famil- 
iar with  the  lurid  tales  which  character- 
ize Miss  Carson's  book  and  its  inferences 
that  pesticides  are  poisoning  the  water, 
the  land,  and  even  the  air. 

AUan  Sandvig.  according  to  Mr.  Udall. 
Is  still  hard  pressed,  and  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  There  has  never  been 
any  evidence  whatever,  nor  even  any 
claim,  that  his  milk  or  any  other  milk 
kept  oft  the  market  involved  any  threat 
to  health. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  with  pesti- 
cide residues  found  in  almost  every 
gaUon  of  mUk.  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  Itself  is  ignoring  the  law. 
Consequently,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  milk 
inspectors  in  Washington  did  not  do  some 
investigating  of  their  own  before  they 
ruined  a  hard  working  and  upstanding 
citizen.  Had  they  looked  into  the  matter 
they  would  have  found,  for  examole.  that 
Dr.  Wayland  J.  Hayes  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  had  done  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  into  the  effects  of 
DDT  on  human  beings.  These  took 
place  in  1956  and  1958.  several  years 
before  the  publication  of  "Silent  Spring" 
and  several  years  before  the  descent  of 
the  bureaucrats  upon  Allan  Sandvig  and 
his  dairy  farm. 

In  brief,  by  feeding  convict  volunteers 
daily  up  to  200  times  the  normal  amount 
of  DDT  found  in  the  average  man's  diet. 
Dr.  Hayes  determined  that  men  achieved 
maximum  storage  of  DDT  in  about  a  year 
and  thereafter  stored  no  more  of  the 
material  despite  continued  Intake.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  study,  no  volunteer  com- 
plained of  any  symptom  or  showed  by 
the  tests  used  any  sign  of  Ulness  that 
would  not  have  an  easily  recognizable 
cause  clearly  unrelated  to  exposure  to 
DDT.  Dr.  Hayes  concluded  that  the 
storage  of  DDT  in  man  is  proportional  to 
the  dose.  The  convict  volunteers  were 
just  as  healthy  as  another  group  of  con- 
vict volunteers  who  were  fed  a  diet  which 
contained  no  DDT. 

Before  the  so-called  Riblcoff  hearing*, 
a  hearing  Into  the  pesticide  situation 
conducted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Dr.  Hayes  put  into  the 
record  data  which  stated  that  the  average 
storage  of  DDT  In  himian  tissue  is  about 
five  parts  per  mlUion.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  experiments  had  shown  that 
men  could  consume  DDT  daily  at  a  level 
200  times  greater  than  the  amoimt  con- 


sumed in  the  ordinary  diet  without  111 
effects. 

The  Hayes  experiments  are  corrobo- 
rated by  a  study  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Hetdth  which  con- 
cluded there  had  been  no  increase  of 
DDT  in  human  tissue  since  1951. 

Offhand,  it  might  seem  that  the  $8 
million  appropriated  to  pay  dairymen 
whose  mUk  was  banned  from  sale  would 
take  care  of  Allan  Sandvig.  But  no,  he 
is  most  definitely  out  of  luck  because  the 
progrMn  appUes  only  to  milk  prohibited 
from  commercial  sale  after  January  i, 
1964,  and  the  Inspectors  swooped  down 
on  him  In  October,  1963.  He  will  ap- 
parently just  have  to  struggle.  The  way 
things  are  going,  he  may  get  on  his  feet 
some  years  hence  just  in  time  to  be  wiped 
out  again  by  the  zeal  of  Pederal  or  State 
employees  stimulated  by  the  publication 
of  another  "Silent  Spring." 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  blast- 
ed zero  tolerance,  and  the  staff  report  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
throws  further  light  on  this  subject. 
The  staff  report  said : 

For  example,  the  tolerance  for  any  pesti- 
cide in  cows'  milk  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce Is  zero.  The  scientists  advised  that 
no  milk  available  on  the  market  today,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  Is  free  of  pesticide 
residues  and  it  Is  scientifically  Impossible  to 
guarantee  that  any  product  Is  absolutely  free 
of  some  pesticide,  as  It  is  only  possible  to 
state  that  a  product  does  or  does  not  contain 
more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  a  pesti- 
cide. 

*  •  •  *  * 

Representatives  of  AMA  (American  Medical 
Association)  stated  that  there  is  no  medical 
reason  for  singling  out  cows'  milk  as  an 
agricultural  product  for  which  pfestlclde  resi- 
dues are  not  permitted.  They  stated  that 
babies  who  are  bottle-fed  with  cows'  milk  are, 
nowadays,  put  on  a  diet  containing  other 
foods  when  they  are  stll  very  young,  and 
these  foods  often  Include  processed  baby 
foods  for  which  finite  limits  for  content  of 
pesticide  residues  have  been  set  under  PDA 
regulations.  Therefore,  the  baby  is  not  per- 
mitted to  ingest  pesticide  residues  when  he  is 
fed  cows'  milk,  but  he  may  take  them  In 
other  foods. 

In  contrast  to  bottle-fed  babies  receiving 
cows'  milk,  breast-fed  babies  are  Ingesting 
pesticide  residues  contained  in  the  mother's 
milk  because  she  ingests  foods  that  legally 
contain  pesticide  resides.  Studies  were  made 
by  PHS  at  the  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  in  Oincinnatl.  Ohio,  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Health,  State  of 
California.  Berkeley.  Calif..  In  which  it  was 
determined  that  samples  of  mothers'  milk 
contained  amounts  of  pesticide  residues  far 
in  excess  of  the  pesticide  residues  permitted 
by  FDA  in  cow's  milk.  Further,  the  study 
concluded  that  there  were  no  111  effects  on 
the  babies  as  a  result  of  the  pesticide  resi- 
due In  the  mothers'  milk. 

F*urther  examples  of  such  inconsistency  In 
FDA  regulations  can  be  Illustrated  by  the 
following: 

1.  Beverages  such  as  juices,  beer,  and  wine 
prepared  from  fruit  and  vegetable  sources 
may  contain  a  finite  amoxint  of  pesticide 
residues — but  cows'  milk  may  not. 

2.  Beef  may  contain  finite  amounts  of 
pesticide  residues — but  cows'  milk  may  not. 

3.  Margarine  and  vegetable  oils  may  con- 
tain finite  amounts  of  pesticide  residues — 
but  butter  may  not. 

4.  Ice  cream  containing  fresh  fruits  such 
as  strawberries,  cherries,  and  butter  pecans 
may  contain  finite  amounts  of  pesticide 
residues — but  vanilla  Ice  cream  may  not. 
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V.'c  havp.  then,  a  riiir-i'ious  fir.c!  ron- 
tradictor.v  .•jtate  of  af[aiv>^.  Eabi^:;-  arc 
permitted  *o  absorb  pesticide  residues 
from  motlicrs'  milk  nnd  h'nv  c.ihcv 
sonrf'-s.  .inu  yet.  a?  AUun  ryAndvvz  and 
othc"  r!a;r^'men  know,  the  d:.;oveiv  of 
pesticidf  traces  in  milk  can  result  in  a 
ban  on  milk  i^ales  and  prave  injury,  if 
not  ruin  to  the  farmers  involved  Som-^ 
ice  rj(:?m  may  cont.i:n  pesticide  resi- 
dues: ou.er  may  nol  and  .so  on. 

Th^-rc  have  been  a  whole  series  of  in- 
cidents involvir.L-:  the  Deparl.nient  ot 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  ."^DA. 
and  ii>;iners  m  v;hi(h  the  lattcv  hav.' 
faied  badly  indeed.  Back  m  1959  an 
aianr.ir,  ■  release  about  pesticide  rcsi- 
.juns  <;'  cranberries  came  around 
Thar.kst-'JvinK  time  and  virtuallv  de- 
•strovrd  the  holiday  market,  end  actually 
did  V.h'  cranberry  indu.stry  darnanc  for  a 
Ion'.;,  lonf-'  time.  Eventually  tlie  Govern- 
meiii.  th(.  taxpayers,  paid  out  f-boui  S8.n 
million  to  cranceiry  producers  to  com- 
pensate for  the  damage  done  by  over- 
zealo'.is  bureau<'rj.T,.s.  There  have  been 
othe.  .-imilbr  incidents  atfec'dJis  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  i-.lice.v.  AD  tni.s  hurts, 
not  only  the  Individual  farmer  and 
fanner.s  affected,  but  it.  hurus  the  foods 
affefiGU  by  arousing  public  fear  that 
their  con':umptio '.  Mil!  prove  harmful 
I  ag'ce  that  adeciuate  safeiruards  mutt 
su'Tound  the  u.se  of  pesticides.  I  am  ii: 
disa-irvmcnl  v.ith  eNces.sive  /,eal.  \vilh 
publicity-ocekinu  officiahi.  and  with  Gov- 
ernment olficialft  and  ayenoie.s  whose 
prnudices  are.  guidinK  their  attitudes 
and  artinns. 

The  pesticide  n\-iriu.e,s  committrs  of 
tlie  Nfdional  Academy  of  Scier.ces  made 
a  number  of  recomtriendatiori>  about,  the 
UFO  of  pesticides.  All  .seem  t.o  be  con- 
structive. PV'd  one  if.  particuiaily  .so.  It 
say.- 

A    iir-- 'uicc   siifiuii!    be   reeii.stcred   <'J»    the 

basis  ol  cn.Hei     ntpU^lblc  rc-^ldue"  or  "pcr- 

le  rcsiduo."  depc^duig  on  whether  its 

-ulf.  in  the  innV-f  of  a  nc^ilifrio'.i'  nr 

sitak-    fraction   of    the    mjixinn-iK    tic- 

.Ao    daily    iiit.'ike    as    determined     by 

iippropriate  safety   studies. 

This  is  sensible  end  reasonable  We 
.shjuld  f.siablisl)  luieraf.ce.s  to  jiesticide.s 
on  the  ba.sis  of  safety  factor.?  as  \Ke  knovs 
them.  We  must  nof.  burden  a.cvicnltu.c 
with  the  unknown  il  we  expect  to  niaiM- 
tain  an  abundrint  and  nutritious  fooa 
sitnply.  We  should  not  ban  pe:-ticides  on 
.supposition  if  we  expect  to  deal  ade- 
ci  u'neiy  wnh  serious  diseases 

Ajioiher  recominendaiioii  is  for  an  ex- 
parided  leseurch  program  ou  tut  pei - 
si.stence  of  pesticides  in  tiie  totnl  er- 
vironmerit.  and  witii  tliat  1  am  in  hearty 
arcord.  Alieady  .some  S30  miilioji  has 
been  api)!opriated  ftir  .studies  arid  for 
the  developnicni  of  belter  moans  of  pes- 
ticide control. 

We  need,  how^'ver.  rcliabie  and  .-iccn- 
rate  information,  and  we  are  not  fettin.i.; 
:i  from  .some  Govcntment  a^^encies  In- 
stead we  are  petttm^^  antipcsticide  prop- 
aganda. Many  ofTieials  seem  to  have 
read  and  reread  "Silent  Spruig"  as  a  de- 
vuut  person  might  read  the  Bible.  The 
frantic  attempt  to  cciinect  pesticides 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  and  on 
very  flimsy  evidence,  is  doing  a  great  dis- 
service. 


I  v.ould  liK"  to  remir.d  scmt.'  of  Ihc 
bureaucrat.s  who  are  apiiated  ov;  r  th^r 
fact  that  some  fish  may  hf!\e  been  killed 
by  pesiiuides  that  ovei-  10.000  i^er.sons  die 
every  day  of  hurper.  If  the  choice  i."-  be- 
iveen  the  life  of  a  catTr.h  and  the  V-.^p  of 
a  babv,  T  for  ■:ne  will  .saci-if.cc  the  cat- 
fi.sh. 

The  \vorld"i;  bisHesi  uroblem.  aside  pe.  - 
i;a);r,  frrin  the  threat  of  all-out  nuclear 
war,  i.s  famuiP  T!';ere  are  approxi- 
niately  3  billion  people  in  the  world  to- 
d.:y.  and  about  half  of  them  suffer  from 
f.ifiintitritinr.  ar.d  litidcrnouri.'^hment. 
Moreover.  populnik>A-t''^cicasiiit:  much 
f;istcr  than  thcT^od  supply.  As  Senator 
GsuENiNG.  of  AlasKK.  so  ai.)tly  put  the 
matter  in  a  Senate  .speech  m  1963  • 

Two  Rfim  ?i>ectcrs  berVrn  niankiii^i  rov.'<';rd 
ohlivlnn  today.  One  f.fff-rs  Inpirtnt  and 
whr.les.'ik-  death  by  nucl-  ht  mr-.-ins  The  al- 
ti>rn;.ti'.f  guaraiilpfs  evr'7:tu:!l  fii;irvaiion 
when  '.he  human  population  exceeds  the  iOO;l 

Our  marvelot'..s  agricultural  efficiency 
must  be  u.sed  Jiiore  and  more  to  deal 
with  the  world  scarcity  of  food  Our 
immediate  ))rob!fm  is  surpluses,  but  we 
ari*  uoin!/  to  be  called  upon  more  and 
more  to  help  tide  over  the  htu-irTry  areas 
and 'also  lo  help  upcradc  th'-n  agricul- 
ture. A  modern  agriculture  without 
pe.stieidPs.  including  thf.  persistent  pesti- 
cide.«.  is  impossible  The  chlorinated 
liydrocarbons  are  ^he  mo.^:i  .videly  used 
and  are  the  raoKt  effective  agaisist  pests 
in  many  eircuiriStancc-i;.  Secretary 
Udall,  in  the  Tme  article  proi)oscs  ■? 
ban  on  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon.^, 
but  the  ease  agaivist  them  has  not  been 
made  rna  the  evidence  for  tlsoni  is  stead- 
ily accumulali:!^.  To  prohibit  their  use 
on  the  d.islfc  of  what  amounts  to  stipe;" - 
.ntitlon  would  be  a  catastrophe  to  ac-ri- 
cuIluu:,  a  disa.stcr  for  tlie  consumer  and. 
in  view  of  the  world  food  situation,  a 
calamity  to  the  hutnan  vac. 

I  sugsest  that  our  pesticide  foes  mtist 
concern  them.selve.'^  with  human  beings 
and  their  v.-elfare.  If  they  do.  their  un- 
rea.sunablc  attacks  on  pesticides  will 
cease.  They  will  ask  only  that  precau- 
tions be  taken  to  forfend  any  I'l  effecLs 
from  tlieir  use. 

Not  only  are  pesticides  e.^sential  to 
an  efTicient  agriculture,  they  are  ossen- 
r!;.i  from  v  health  standpoint.  Th.c  foes 
ol  DDT  a;'id  dieldrnt  ne\er  mention  the 
fact  thai  fnese  two  chemicals  ha\e  elim- 
inatefl  malaria,  once  the  foremost 
scrouuc  of  r;iankind.  from  thi.?  count i\ 
and  are  helping  curb  it  in  many  area.'' 
of  the  world.  They  are  helpinc;  to  curb 
utiter  disease.'^  al.<o.       » 

Foi  the  life  of  me  I  catniot  under 
stand  the  overweeiun^i  concern  with 
pesticides  by  our  Governmt  at  apcni-its 
v.'her,  there  are  some  very  real  problein.s 
unaer  their  very  noses  It  a<"tuiill>  seems 
like  a  p.'-ych(>'<is.  Unqurstif'nably  our  air 
is  i-ettme  du'tier,  fvitri  so  are  ou:  strcam.s. 
and  very  httle  of  this  ii-.fectior;  comes 
from  pesticide  plants  Tne  carnage  oil 
cur  highwajs  is  dreadful,  and  th.e  lack 
of  good  water  is  plasjumg  more  and  more 
commimities.  In  most  of  our  cities,  iti- 
cluding  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  our 
streets  are  not  safe.  Crime  costs  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars 
every  year.  But  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Ser\1ce  and  the  Pubhc  Health  Ser\-ice 


cannot  take  tliiir  minds  olT  pesticides, 
althouffh  there  is  no  evidence  of  injury 
v.iiatever  to  human  bein.as  fr.om  their 
,!udicious  u.se.  and  ve/y  little  of  injury 
to  anyt.hintfel.se. 

I  am  su'prised  th&t  O'vdle  Freeman, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ha?  been 
so  siV.-n*  in  the  face  of  this  situation, 
which  fundamentally  constitut^-s  an  at- 
tack on  auriculture.  An  attempt  is  be- 
in?  made  to  lake  away  some  of  the  tools 
which  enable  farmers  to  be  the  most  ef- 
ficient produceiT.  the  world  has  ever 
seen  and  to  five  us  the  cheapest  food 
supply  in  the  world,  comparatively 
speakin'.^  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Ao- 
r:cultme  has  beer,  remiss.  I  think  he  is 
i^Mowiufi  farmers  to  be  kicked  around 
wiihuut  defending  them.  He  too  .seems 
to  be  listening  to  the  echojri:  from  "Si- 
lent Sprinp." 

Most  politicians  know  that  oiJy  7  per— 
cert  of  our  population  today  is  ixral  and 
that  93  percent  is  urbaii.  Consequently, 
they  are  dirpo.^ed  to  give  agriculture  and 
i1.s  problem^  very  little  attention  But 
Mr  Freeman  knows,  or  should  know, 
agriculture.  Up  kno\V5  that  over  7  mil- 
lion workers  are  em.ployed  directly  in 
agriculture,  moie  than  in  the  automo- 
bile, tiansporiation.  public  utilities,  and 
steel  indu-stfic."?  combined.  Farmeit 
spend  more  than  S40  billion  each  veai"  ^ 
Tiieir  inircha.'-inv'  P">wer  h  ^.  tiemendous'? 
lactor  in  national  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility. Tile  efficiency  of  our  asricuh'.jt  •= 
also  is  a  reproach  lo  the  inefficiency  of 
Communist  agric-.ilturc  and  constitute.-^ 
the  mos:  dramatic  difference  between 
our  two  sy.ste3n.s. 

Secretary  Orvlllc  Freeman  should  tell 
his  fellow  Secretary.  Stev.art  L.  Udall. 
s.-^me  of  the  basic  facts  jf  life.  It  would 
help  them  both. 

Most  of  the  hearinpi  and  'inquiries 
held  thus  far,  including  eongressiona; 
inquiries,  have  been  directed  against 
pesticide^;.  The  latter  have  been  on 
trial  The  pesticide  indu.stry  which 
mTkes  a  trrmenrious  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  economy  has  bc.-n  har- 
assed. I  am  told  that  m.any  compauies. 
in  view  of  the  s'tuation  have  cut  back  on 
pesticide  research  which  is  badly  needed. 
Th.e  damage  done  "annually  by  destruc- 
tive insects  in  this  ountry  is  e-timated 
at  around  S4  billion  wh'ch  sum  i.i  the 
la^t  analysis  must  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers. More  and  more  insects  bc-come 
rf  si'^tant  to  the  pesticides  now  in  use 
and  new  chemicals  are  needed  to  deal 
witli  them,  and  new  chemicals  are 
needed  to  augment  and  improve  those 
ito''"'  in  use 

1  think  It  IS  tim.e  this  whole  matter 
.<hnuld  be  looked  into  from  a  broad  and 
ob,;ecti\e  standpoint.  I  have  become 
convinced  that,  proi-icrly  used,  pestirides 
pose  no  iieallh  threat  either  lo  human 
beings,  or  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

In  the  wr.rds  c^  the  report  of  the 
Pesticide  Residues  Ci'mniittee  of  the  Na- 
tioiial  Academy  of  Sciences: 

Although  it  is  ici.^ogni2xd  that  some  pesti- 
cidi^  cheniicals  are  more  toxic  th.iU  ethers  U' 
warm  blooded  anur.ats.  and  that  their  use 
requirp.?  greater  rest!  ;ctio;i  to  protect  the 
public  health,  the  committee  believes  that 
ilie:r  v.iluable  properties  can  be  utilized 
wr.ixiut  expofinp  people,  domestic  ani- 
mals, ash,  or  wildlife  to  undue  risk. 
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Pederal     aid    to    the     local 

college  scholarship;  Oovem- 

insurance;    Immigration    re- 

tion  of  State  literacy  tests  for 

Pederal  registration  for  local  elec- 

of  Government  manpower 

urogram:  a  potentially  vast  plan 

development,  overlapping  State 

<  nly  In  Appalachla,  but  in  other 

troubled  parts  of  the  country; 

the  highways  of  some  of  their 

than  his  meager  minority  of  less 

t^ilrd  would  seem  to  require,  the 

of  the  89th  Congress  bears  the 

the  leader  of  the  Senate's  loyal 
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the  historic  voting  rights  act  was 

his   office.    The   administration 

an  outright  prohibition  of  the 

his  insistence,  and  against  the 

dorthem  Uberals  who  resented  the 

'8  come-lately  role  . 

the  House  of  Representatives, 

every  time  the  new  activist  GOP 

an    anti- Johnson    march, 

lood-himiored  and  w^-publicized 

t  irew  them  off  stride. 

he  most  of  his  limited  power  al- 

nevertheless  lost  the  most  Im- 

cchstitutlonal  issue  of  the  session, 

long-range  political   impact:    his 

x>  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's 

all  State  legislatures  must  con- 

of  equal  population, 
insult  on  injury,  the  defeat  was 
by  his  arch-foe,  the  Demo- 
from  nilnoLs,  Patti.  H.  Douo- 


InUcted 


At  this  stage,  the  immigration  blU  was 
lodged  in  a  subcommittee  of  which  Dikksxn 
held  the  deciding  vote.  A  few  days  earlier 
Mr.  Johnson  had  said  privately.  "I  want  an 
immigration  bill.  I  dont  care  what  kind. 
I  dont  care  whether  it's  a  Celler  bill  or  a 
Felghan  bill  or  what,"  referring  to  the  both- 
ersome Judiciary  Committee  feud  in  the 
House,  "but  I  want  a  bill." 

The  measure  passed  the  House,  after  Dem- 
ocrats had  risked  political  harm  by  narrow- 
ly repelling  a  popular  limitation  on  admis- 
sions from  other  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

DnuESKN,  alarmed  by  the  population  ex- 
plosion in  Latin  America,  demanded  a  hemi- 
spheric quota  in  the  law.  So  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  B^atzenbach  made  another  of 
his  many  visits  to  Dirksen's  office  and,  while 
House  Democrats  and  liberal  Senators  fumed, 
the  hemlfpheric  amendment  was  accepted. 
For  his  Immigration  support,  the  Dllnoisan 
extracted  yet  another  concession  from  the 
administration — assurances  that  his  reap- 
portionment resolution  would  be  out  of  com- 
mittee and  ready  for  another  floor  vote  early 
next  year,  when  conditions  may  be  different. 
Then,  as  though  in  recognition  that  It  was 
time  to  renew  his  conservative  credentials, 
DiKKSKN  organized  a  filibuster  with  the 
Southerners  against  organized  labor's  at- 
tempt to  receive  national  sanction  for  union 
shop  agreements.  After  only  1  week,  the  ad- 
ministration gave  up  on  that  until  next  year. 
Mr.  Johnson's  calmness  about  the  problem, 
qiiite  In  contrast  to  Lady  Bird's  antlclutter 
crusade,  has  labor  leaders  muttering  about 
withholding  precinct  workers  and  campaign 
funds  next  year  for  punishment. 

So,  just  like  a  chess  game,  when  the  elec- 
tion-year session  begins  in  January,  reap- 
portionment and  the  union  shop  will  be  side 
by  side  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Liberals,  who  have  learned  to  respect 
DixKSKN's  cunning,  are  worried  that  he  might 
persuade  labor  to  ease  off  on  its  opposition 
to  the  historically  far  more  important  reap- 
portionment amendment  in  exchange  tor  a 
more  reasonable  resolution  of  the  union  shop 
question. 

Both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dirksen  are  prag- 
matlsts.  Neither  is  a  dogmatist.  Neither 
goes  down  for  lost  causes. 

Both  are  masters  at  orchestrating  Con- 
gress, at  conjuring  up  spells,  at  preparing  the 
atmosphere  i»'pperly,  at  letting  loose  rumor 
and  countemimor  long  before  an  issue  has 
reached  the  voting  stage.  In  his  prepara- 
tory work  on  the  14(b)  Tlaft-Hartley  bill, 
DiKKSXN  was  most  reminiscent  of  the  former 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  tall  Texan 
himself. 

Another  illiistration  of  the  Senator's  re- 
markable Influence  and  the  offstage  tactics 
that  he  uses  so  effectively  came  at  the  end 
of  the  session  when  the  Senate  blocked  con- 
firmation of  a  judicial  appointment  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Kznnxdt 
brothers.  Vice  President  Hubxit  H.  Htjm- 
PHSZT  and  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng.  Dur- 
ing the  preliminary  maneuvering,  where 
DixKszN  excels,  he  clrcxilated  Italian  news- 
paper accounts  of  a  chance  meeting  in  1961 
on  the  Isle  of  Capri  between  the  would-be 
judge,  Francis  X.  Morrlssey,  and  deported 
Mafia  Leader  Michael  Splnella. 

The  Morrlssey  experience  badly  tarnished 
the  KzNNXDT  image,  while  Mr.  Johnson  was 
far  removed  from  the  scene  with  his  stirgical 
problems  to  worry  about. 

The  President  is  an  unashamed,  hard  boiled 
wlelder  of  power,  insensitive  sometimes  and 
overbearing.  He  understands  that  Congress- 
men are  proud  folks  whose  egos  can  be  mas- 
saged. He  knows  how  to  move  them,  when 
to  use  a  lump  of  sugar,  when  to  snap  off  a 
switch. 

DnuuxN  is  of  the  same  old  school,  only 
cornier,  more  theatrical. 

"Bv  is  ready  and  willing  not  only  to  recog- 
nise the  inevitable,"  one  of  his  colleagues  has 


remarked,  "but  to  scurry  around  so  that  he 
has  a  major  part  In  making  It  happen.  His 
humor  Is  disarming.  He  couldn't  get  away 
with  what  he  does  without  his  charm,  and 
humor.  He's  like  a  pony  express  rider  who 
Jumps  off  his  steed  at  full  speed  and  onto  the 
back  of  another  dashing  off  in  the  opposite 
direction." 

Who  outslicked  whom?  In  the  twilight 
of  his  career,  Dirksen  appears  to  have  be- 
come conscious  of  history  and  particularly 
of  the  Presidency.  His  closeness  to  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties  has  given  him  pres- 
tige— and  nary  the  slightest  compunctloD 
about  championing  a  Federal  voting  regis- 
trar system  that  a  few  years  ago  he  bad 
fought  (as  had  Mr.  Johnson)  when  Douglas 
was  for  It. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  given  an  anthology  of 
social  welfare  legislation  that  cleans  up  most 
of  the  business  of  the  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
and  Kennedy  years. 

The  revolutionary  Impact  will  be  felt  slow- 
ly. Many  of  the  programs,  training  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Government  on  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities,  have  delayed-ac- 
tion fuses. 

Surely,  the  health  insurance  program  is 
only  a  beginning  that  will  overflow  the  so- 
cial security  system.  The  school  bill,  keyed 
to  the  children  of  poor  families,  has  finally 
solved  the  religious  dilemma  by  opening  the 
way  for  new  types  of  shared  facilities  for 
public  and  parochial  school  pupils  alike. 

The  voting  rights  bill  contains  the  promise 
of  the  franchise  for  southern  Negroes;  the 
housing  bill,  of  breaking  the  ghetto  charac- 
ter of  low-income  public  housing.  The  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Urban  Affairs  Is 
only  a  start,  as  are  the  pollution  control 
measures  that  finally  give  the  Pederal  Gov. 
ernment  an  effective  way  to  start  cc»nbattlng 
dirty  water  and  auto  exhaust  fumes. 

A  long-needed  constitutional  amendment 
on  Presidential  disability  was  submitted  to 
the  States. 

With  Mr.  Johnson  laid  up.  the  conserva- 
tives got  in  a  few  retaliatory  licks  at  the 
wlndup  by  denying  funds  for  two  key  pro- 
grams— ^rent  subsidies  for  poor  families  and 
the  recrxiltment  of  special  federally  paid 
teacher  teams  for  slum  schools. 

The  record  of  education  legislation  even 
gave  some  thought  to  the  overmortgaged 
suburbanite  with  college-age  children.  Fed- 
erally subsidized  student  loans  are  author- 
ized for  families  with  incomes  under  $15,000; 
The  Oovenunent  pays  the  interest  charges 
while  the  student  is  in  school.  After  gradua- 
tion, the  student  pays  off  the  principal  and 
the  first  3  percent  of  interest,  the  Govern- 
ment continiiing  to  pay  the  rest. 

At  times,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Johnson  proved 
himself  every  bit  as  capable  of  recognizing 
the  Inevitable  as  Dirksen.  The  President  did 
nothing  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  forced 
the  Senate  to  put  off  action  for  another  year 
on  a  consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  had  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  still  unaccomplished.  And  Congress 
turned  around  a  cigarette  labeling  measure  so 
that  it  prohibits  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion from  ordering  health  danger  warnings 
In  cigarette  advertising. 

In  the  House,  two  Hllnoisans  emerged  from 
the  ranks  with  enhanced  talent.  Republican 
Paul  Findlet,  of  Plttsfield,  persisted  in  a 
courageous  struggle  against  the  farm  and 
sugar  bills,  and  advanced  his  unlikely  cam- 
paign (for  a  downstate  Republican)  for  a 
federal  union  of  the  Atlantic  nations.  In 
the  tightly  controlled  Chicago  Democratic 
delegation.  Representative  Rohan  C.  Pucin- 
sKi  showed  uncommon  intiatlve  in  the  not 
always  easy  task  of  defending  the  pcu-ty  or- 
ganization against  the  assaults  of  the  vola- 
tile Adam  Clatton  Powell,  Democrat,  of 
New  Tork.  on  two  fronts — the  war  on  pov- 
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erty  and  the  racial  makeup  of  the  Chicago 
schools. 

As  a  prominent  early  backer  of  the  new 
Republican  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Glenvlew  Republican  Donald  Rums- 
rti.D  enhanced  his  future  career.  Another 
suburbanite,  freshman  John  N.  Erlenborn, 
of  Elmhurst,  Impressed  his  seniors. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  the  national 
politics  of  the  future? 

In  a  practical  sense,  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  education  bills,  the  voting  rights  meas- 
ure, the  expensive  design  for  regional  devel- 
opment, and  many  of  the  programs  cannot 
help  but  strengthen  the  Democratic  Party. 

How  younger  workers  react  to  the  $4.7 
billion  Increase  In  social  security  taxes  next 
year,  to  finance  medicare,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Next  year  a  million  more  Americans 
win  reach  age  18  than  have  this  year.  The 
yearly  Increase  In  America's  teenage  labor 
force  In  the  1960's  will  average  six  times  that 
in  the  1950's.  By  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  age  of  the  average  American  will 
have  dropped  from  33  In  1960  to  25  or  less. 

Business,  pacified  by  prosperity,  the  excise 
tax  cuts,  and  the  President's  sporadic  dis- 
plays of  economy.  Is  a  part  of  the  national 
consensus   as   never   before. 

Nonetheless,  there  Is  an  uneasy  feeling 
among  many  Democrats  that  "Lyndon 
doesn't  wear  well"  among  the  voters  and  it 
wouldn't  take  much  to  upset  the  current 
equilibrium. 

Representative  Findi.et  believes  "we  face 
a  difficult  election.  We  won't  automatically 
pick  up  a  lot  of  seats  In  Congress  Just  be- 
cause It's  the  off  year.  The  administration's 
heavy  spending  and  welfare  programs  will 
gain  votes.  The  public  thinks  we  as  a  party 
don't  recognize  their  problems.  We've  got 
to  make  clear  what  we're  for.  not  just  carp 
at  the  opposition.  By  any  measure,  the 
President  Is  a  superb  politician,  the  best  I've 
ever  seen." 


Tribute  to  Cecil  C.  McDaniel 


painstaking  efforts  that  the  monimiental 
printing  procedure  related  to  committee 
work  has  evolved  into  the  systematized, 
eflBcient,  and  rapid  operation  it  is  today. 
I  am  sure  that  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  the  committee 
staff  join  me  in  wishing  him  every  hap- 
piness in  his  retirement. 


Surrender  of  Panama  Canal  Unwise  at 
This  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  wish  to 
announce  that  at  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  Cecil  C.  Mc- 
Daniel, of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  plans  to  retire  after 
15  years  of  service  with  the  committee 
and  over  30  years  of  service  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Cecil's  position  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  that  of  chief 
of  the  editing  and  printing  department, 
for  which  his  background  and  experi- 
ence admirably  fitted  him.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  reviewed  the  transcript  of  all 
testimony  taken,  by  the  committee,  pre- 
pared it  in  proper  form  for  printing  and 
prepared  all  the  records  of  the  commit- 
tee for  publication.  The  volume  of  work 
this  entailed  is  a  tribute  to  his  conscien- 
tious performance.  His  cooperative  at- 
titude, his  painstaking  desire  for  per- 
fection, and  the  expedition  with  which 
he  executed  his  tasks  have  been  of  great 
aid  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

I  wish  to  thank  him  personally  for  his 
assistance.    It  was  largely  through  his 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21, 1965 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
regret  I  heard  the  President's  annoimce- 
ment  the  24th  of  September  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Panama  Canal  treaty  negotia- 
tions. It  was  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  announcement  was  made 
that  it  was  hastily  conceived.  It  has 
been  speculated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
announcement  was  to  aid  President  Ro- 
bles  of  Panama,  who  desperately  needed 
such  a  pronouncement  to  aid  his  domes- 
tic political  position.  Another  theory  is 
that  it  was  to  offset  some  unfavorable 
publicity  that  had  resulted  from  the  re- 
cent House  Resolution  560  concerning 
communism  in  Latin  America.  What- 
ever the  reason,  whatever  the  rationale, 
I  see  little  good  that  can  come  of  it. 

One  could  reach  the  conclusion  that  by 
rioting  and  murder,  the  United  States 
can  be  forced  to  a  conference  table  to 
concede  what  they  would  not  surrender 
previously.     Those  who  think  they  see 
in  this  treaty  an  end  to  such  rioting  are 
mistaken.    With  each  new  concession  in 
Panama  we  have  been  faced  with  still 
more  demands.    One  needs  only  to  note 
that  Castro's  attacks  on  our  base  in 
Guantanamo  and  the  challenges  to  our 
position  in  Panama  seem  to  be  well  co- 
ordinated.    Guantanamo  is  one  of  the 
key  positions  from  which  the  canal  is 
guarded,  and  if  the  United  States  leaves 
either  the  canal  or  Guantanamo,  the 
Soviets  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  cut  this  vital  scalane  of  the  free  world. 
One  can  also  conclude  that  our  policy- 
makers are  primarily  concerned  with  our 
image  rather  than  the  hard  facts  of  the 
cold  war.    We  have  given  the  Commu- 
nists in  this  hemisphere,  who  will  cer- 
tainly take  the  major  credit  for  our  con- 
cessions, renewed  hope  of   controlling 
this  vital  waterway.     Our  legal  rights 
will  now  be  vested  in  status  of  forces 
agreements.        Communist      agitators, 
trained  and  exported  from  Cuba,  will 
now  only  have  to  concentrate  on  these 
"vestiges  of  Yankee  imperialism"  in  their 
continuing  campaign  of  subversion  and 
terror  against  the  United  States.    In  a 
short  while  we  will  find  that  no  Pana- 
manian politician  will  be  able  to  justify 
these  vestiges.    These  in  return  will  be- 
come an  affront  to  their  sovereignty — a 
target  for  riots  and  demonstrations. 

Under  the  present  treaty  we  can  con- 
trol riots  in  the  Canal  Zone.   How  will  we 


control  such  riots  under  a  status-of- 
forces  agreement  whereby  our  forces  are 
stationed  in  Panamanian  territory? 

What  new  Panamanian  Government 
will  be  able  to  resist  pressures  to  ask  us 
for  more  concessions? 

What  will  prevent  Panama  from  de- 
nouncing this  new  treaty  once  a  new 
canal  has  been  constructed?  Based  upon 
the  precedent  set  in  1956  when  Nasser 
seized  the  Suez  Canal,  the  United  States  ^ 
could  be  expelled  from  all  rights  and  in- 
terest in  the  new  canal,  and  most  of  the 
world  would  applaud.  Our  ships  could 
be  barred  from  use  of  the  canal,  and 
we  would  be  right  back  to  1520  when 
Magellan  discovered  the  straits  that  now 
carry  his  name.  I  would  not  wish  to 
see  that  day  come. 

What  should  the  United  States  do? 
We  should  not  approve  this  proposed 
treaty  as  outlined  by  President  Johnson 
on  the  24th  of  September.  We  should 
continue  with  the  conversion  of  the  pres- 
ent canal  to  a  sea  level  one,  and  retain 
our  present  rights  in  Panama  until  Cas- 
tro communism  has  been  liquidated  in 
this  hemisphere.  Because,  not  until  that 
day  arrives  can  the  Panama  Canal  prob- 
lem be  settled  in  a  stable  atmosphere.  We 
can  make  concessions  and  bargain,  but 
none  of  these  concessions  should  com- 
promise our  control  of  the  canal. 


Debate  Continnes  on  Army  Reserves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Friday,  October  22,  issue  of  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  appears  a  knowledge- 
able article  on  the  controversy  over  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  written  by  the  able 
military  writer,  Hanson  Baldwin,  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi« 
article  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DEBATE  Continues  on  Army  Resisves 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

New  York,  N.Y. — The  reorganization  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserve,  now  starting,  represents  another  vic- 
tory for  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  in  his  campaign  to  streamline 
the  Reserves. 

But  It  Is  a  partial  victory,  and  some  In 
Washington  consider  It  a  Pyrrhic  one,  for 
It  has  Increased  resentment  in  Congress  and 
In  the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Chairman  John  C.  Stennis.  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  called  it  a  major  scuttling  of 
the  Army  Reserve  and  he  charged  the  Defense 
Department  with  Ignoring  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

TEMPORARY    REALINEMENT? 

Thus  the  current  reorganization — one  of 
several   proposed    or   carried   out   in  recent 
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Winning  die  Peace  in  Vietnam 


BEAST    IN    8    WEEKS 


OTHER    UNITS 

of  this  select  force  leaves  two 

categories  In  the  Army  National  Guard. 

win  continue  to  maintain,  until 

the  Pentagon  take  further  ac- 

)  dditional  divisions,  plus  brigades 

suppc  rting  units,  designated  as  "high 

1  nits  at  about  80  percent  of  war 


ipore  National  Guard  divisions  and 

units  of  lesser  strength  are  also 

the  National  Guard  troop  list. 

elit^lnatlon   of   the   6   Army   Reserve 

dl^ions  leaves  the  Reserve — in  addl- 

units  in  the  new  select  force — 

training  divisions,  specialized  units 
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that  debate  about  the  Army 
will  continue  into  a  new  ses- 
In  fact,  a  bill  originated 
Officers  Association  to  mod- 
Reserve  law  and  "guarantee  the 
if  all  Reserve  components  will  be 
he  next  session. 

would  authorize  Congress  to  set 
annually  of  the  selected  Re- 
establish a  number  of  training 
Tories  In  the  Reserve,  and  would 
many  provisions  now  subject  to 
in  or  open  to  doubt, 
bin    would    increase    congres- 
<  pposed  to  executive  department — 
(  ver  the  Reserves,  it  is  likely   to 
'(  erable  support.     But  It  Is  likely 
|ead  on  with  the  revived  proposal 
"B  Department  to  merge  the  Na- 
and  the  Army  Reserve. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  task 
force  of  American  businessmen  is  now 
ready  to  leave  for  Vietnam  to  bring 
American  business  skill  and  capital  to- 
gether with  Vietnamese  businessmen  to 
help  build  up  a  strong  and  productive 
society  in  that  war-ravaged  land.  One 
American  has  already  left  to  negotiate  a 
business  arrangement  with  a  Vietnamese 
firm. 

Several  months  ago  I  proposed  a  new 
approach   to  the   problem  of  securing 
stability  and  order  in  Vietnam — and  con- 
sequently the  whole  southeast  Asia  area. 
In     April  the   President  proposed   a 
sweeping,  long-range  program   for  the 
economic  development  of  this  vital  re- 
gion— the  Mekong  Delta  project.    I  sup- 
port this  effort.     Yet  I  believe  a  start 
should  be  made  now  toward  stabilizing 
and  strengthening  the  economy  of  South 
Vietnam.    And  this  effort  should  utilize 
the  free  enterprise,  capitalistic  approach. 
Therefore,  my  proposal  involves  the  en- 
couragement  of  small   business,  joint- 
venture    business    operations    between 
Vietnamese  and  American  businessmen. 
This  is  a  bold  effort,  but  it  may  be  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
securing  independence  in  Vietnam. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  but  another 
phase  of  the  conflict  between  the  demo- 
cratic nations  and  the  Communist  powers 
that  has  been  the  main  feature  of  inter- 
national affairs  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Yet.  Vietnam  is  a  new 
kind  of  war,  and  a  new  kind  of  challenge. 
The  military  effort  is  only  part  of  the 
struggle.  It  is  a  necessary  part,  but 
without  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  people  such  a  military  effort  can 
never  be  wholly  successful.  The  Amer- 
ican businessman  can  help  supply  the 
support,  confidence,  and  economic  sta- 
bility necessary  to  supplement  the  mili- 
tary effort  and  ultimately  drive  the  Com- 
munist threat  from  Vietnam. 

This  plan  is  designed  to  provide  the 
catalyst  that  could  spark  a  new  era  of 
hope  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
How  will  the  plan  actualy  work? 
American  businessmen  will  invest  in 
light  industry  and  smaller  business  proj- 
ects with  Vietnamese  businesmen.  These 
ventures  will  be  aimed  at  Vietnamese  re- 
sources, talent,  and  labor  with  American 
business  expertise  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy to  produce  basic  goods  for  consump- 
tion within  Vietnam  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  future  exports. 

What  security  will  there  in  war-torn 
Vietnam  for  such  investment? 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  agreed  to  guarantee  such  in- 
vestment up  to  100  percent  against 
losses  due  to  hostile  action,  and  up  to 
75  percent  against  commercial  losses. 
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Several  months  ago.  I  presented  my 
proposal  for  the  economic  development 
of  South  Vietnam  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  has 
been  of  great  help  in  cutting  through  the 
bureaucratic  maze  that  sometimes  seems 
to  be  the  main  feature  of  our  Govern- 
ment operations  overseas.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  our  eminent  Vice  President 
for  expending  his  precious  time  and  tal- 
ent in  support  of  this  effort. 

On  September  8. 1  arranged  to  meet  in 
Washington  with  officials  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  with 
American  businessmen  from  industries 
ranging  from  plastics  to  pharmaceuti- 
cals. My  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick],  also  attended. 
Problems  associated  with  the  Vietnam 
investment  plan  were  discussed.  Many 
of  the  businessmen  present  indicated  an 
interest  in  further  exploration  of  the 
proposal.  The  State  Department  delega- 
tion, led  by  Mr.  Rutheford  Poats,  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  AID,  indicated 
their  keen  interest  and  support  for  the 
concept  of  American  joint-venture  in- 
vestment in  Vietnam. 

Phu  Due.  the  distinguished  former 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  the  United  Nations,  met  with  me  sev- 
eral times  while  the  plan  was  being  de- 
veloped. His  learned  counsel  has  been 
invaluable,  and  his  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment is  much  appreciated. 

On  September  24  a  further  meeting 
took  place.  On  that  date  American  and 
Vietnamese  businessmen  were  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  to  talk  about 
implementing  my  proposal,  and  to  begin 
to  talk  about  business  arrangements. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  field  office  in  New  York 
with  a  delegation  of  nine  Vietnamese,  In- 
cluding two  women,  who  came  from  Sai- 
gon for  the  meeting  and  to  examine 
American  business  and  industrial  tech- 
niques. Mr.  Selig  Taubenblatt  of  the  Far 
East  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  Mr.  David  Homer  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  Office  of  International  In- 
vestment joined  me  in  welcoming  the 
group,  and  helped  in  presenting  my  pro- 
posal to  them. 

The  meeting  was  a  considerable  suc- 
cess. After  the  formal  presentation  in 
the  morning,  individual  discussions  took 
place  in  the  afternoon  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  American  businessmen.  A 
number  of  those  present  have  since  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  go  to  Saigon  to  im- 
plement this  program.  Interest  in  the 
idea  of  joint  American-Vietnamese  in- 
vestment has  spread  through  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  operational 
stage  of  this  effort.  American  and  Viet- 
namese businessmen  have  been  brought 
together,  the  State  Department  has  given 
its  blessing  to  the  proposal,  and  a  group 
of  American  businessmen  stand  ready 
to  go  to  Saigon  for  further  talks. 

Our  American  economy  is  today  en- 
joying the  55th  month  of  continuous 
business  expansion.  The  stock  market 
is  at  an  alltime  high.  We  have  even 
seen  recent  indications  that  the  Soviet 
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Union  is  moving  toward  more  private 
enterprise  in  their  economy.  What  an 
opportune  time  to  make  a  start  toward 
bringing  the  rich  rewards  of  free  enter- 
prise to  a  people  whose  lot  has  been 
destruction  and   despair  for  so  many 

years. 

The  primary  objective  of  my  plan  is 
to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
American  business  community  and  the 
American  people  in  their  struggle  against 
Communist  domination.  It  is  a  patriotic 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  small  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  also  a  positive  effort  to- 
ward building  hope  and  laying  the  eoe- 
nomic  basis  for  eventual  peace. 

Things  are  looking  up  for  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  Vietnam.  The  President's 
judicious  prosecution  of  our  effort  there 
is  showing  significant  gains  in  crushing 
the  Vietcong's  efforts  to  destroy  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  a  nation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  capitalize  upon  our 
gains  with  a  positive  step  toward  peace. 


College  Boards  and  Oar  Nation's 
Scholastic  Profile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in a  few  weeks,  many  of  our  high 
school  seniors  will  take  a  crucial  test. 
On  December  4,  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  will  be 
administered  to  next  year's  prospec- 
tive college  freshmen.  Other  seniors  will 
take  the  test  later  in  the  school  year. 
For  some  of  them,  the  CEEB  may  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  receive  a  col- 
lege education.  The  scores  they  receive 
are  a  major  determinant  of  scholarship 
aid  as  well  as  of  admission  to  the  college 
of  their  choice. 

The  parents  whose  children  are  taking 
this  test,  and  the  students  themselves 
must  have  been  dismayed  and  concerned 
to  read  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  New  York  Times 
late  last  week.  The  art'cle,  writ- 
ten by  Banesh  Hoffmann,  is  entitled  "The 
College  Boards  Fail  the  Test."  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tlie  New  York  Times  magazine] 

The  College  Boards  Pail  the  Test 

(By  Banesh  Hoffmann) 

(Note. — Banesh     Hoffmann,    a    theoretical 

physicist     who     teaches     mathematics     at 

Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 

York,    wrote    "The    Strange    Story    of    the 

Quantum"  and  "The  Tyranny  of  Testing," 

both  available  in  paperback.) 

MllUons  of  American  students  each  year 
take  nationwide  tests  of  scholastic  aptitude 
and  achievement  that  can  have  decisive  ef- 


fects on  their  educational  futures.  Alto- 
gether, students  fill  out  well  over  100  mil- 
lion standardized  test  forms  a  year,  and 
these  tests  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
multiple-choice,  machlne-gradable  type. 

For  many  students,  testing  reaches  a 
climax  in  the  scramble  for  college  admission. 
In  the  1964-65  academic  year,  for  example, 
an  estimated  1,390,000  candidates  took  the 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  and  these  and 
their  companion  achievement  tests  are  by 
no  means  the  only  ones  used  for  college  ad- 
mission purposes,  though  they  are  probably 
the  best  of  their  sort. 

But  how  good  is  this  best?  How  well  do 
the  college  board  tests  fulfill  their  intended 
function?  Even  more  Important,  how  se- 
rious are  the  side  effects  of  such  mechanized 
tests?  These  are  questions  that  we  dare 
not  treat  lightly.  Too  much  is  at  stake, 
not  only  for  ourselves  and  our  children  as 
individuals,  but  for  all  of  us  as  a  nation. 
The  answers  are  not  necessarily  reassuring. 

With  its  approximately  600  member  col- 
leges and  its  strategic  role  in  college  admis- 
sions, the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  now  occupies  a  position  of  enormous 
prestige  and  power  in  education.  Its  tests 
and  its  actions  are  inevitably  reflected  in 
educational  practice  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  whether  it  wishes  to  or  not,  it  af- 
fects intellectual  standards  by  its  own  ex- 
ample, which  should  be  one  of  excellence. 

Naturally,  in  Its  exposed  position,  the  col- 
lege board  has  not  escaped  criticism.  Critics 
have  said,  among  other  things,  that  Its 
mechanized  tests  penalize  subtlety  and  orig- 
inality while  favoring  quick-witted  superfi- 
ciality and  conformity;  that  they  foster 
intellectual  dishonesty;  that  they  are  made 
artificially  difficult  by  means  of  ambiguity 
because  genuinely  searching  questions  do 
not  readily  fit  into  the  multiple-choice  for- 
mat; that  they  neglect  skill  in  disciplined 
expression;   that  they  corrupt  education. 

The  aim  of  the  tests  is  to  help  in  the  se- 
lection of  students  for  entrance  to  college, 
but,  as  Benjamin  D.  Wright  gently  put  it  a 
decade  ago,  when  he  was  president  of  Smith 
College:  "[They  seem]  to  give  the  advantage 
to  certain  kinds  of  minds,  although  not 
always  to  those  which  will  take  the  greatest 
advantage  of  college  opportunities." 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
was  founded  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
bring  an  element  of  order  and  uniformity  to 
a  chaotic  situation  in  college  admissions.  It 
began  with  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
but  is  now  supported  by  the  fees  it  charges 
those  who  take  its  tests.  It  maintains  its 
own  full-time  administrative  staff. 

Twelve  colleges  were  the  board's  charter 
members  and  its  first  examinations  were 
taken  by  973  candidates.  They  were  essay 
examinations. 

During  World  War  I,  mass  testing  began 
to  assume  national  Importance,  with  induc- 
tees being  sorted  by  means  of  what  the  Army 
called  Alpha  and  Beta  tests.  After  the  war, 
the  college  board  began  to  show  cautious  in- 
terest in  such  methods  of  mass  testing,  and 
In  1926,  not  without  opposition  from  mem- 
ber colleges,  it  gave  Its  first  "psychological 
tests,"  calling  them  scholastic  aptitude  tests. 
In  1929  these  SAT's  underwent  major  im- 
provement, being  divided  into  two  parts — 
one  to  test  scholastic  aptitude  of  a  verbal  sort 
and  the  other,  scholastic  aptitude  of  a  math- 
ematical sort,  a  separation  that  is  main- 
tained to  this  day. 

Grading  essays  is  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming, and  essay  graders  are  distressingly 
subjective :  They  do  not  even  agree  with  their 
own  ratings  when  given  essays  to  regrade  a 
few  months  later.  During  World  War  n,  the 
board,  over  bitter  opposition  from  member 
colleges,  gave  up  essay  tests — as  a  war  meas- 
ure— and  substituted  achievement  tests  of 
the  mechanized  sort  now  used.  The  English 
composition  examination  waa  an  exception. 


but  of  that  story  and  Its  strange  convolu- 
tions, more  later. 

Meanwhile,  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  the  board 
had  set  up  modest  research  facilities  which, 
like  the  board  Itself,  quickly  became  in- 
volved in  extensive  wartime  activities.  Be- 
cause the  research  arm  continued  to  expand 
Into  various  testing  activities  after  the  war. 
It  was  set  up  as  an  autonomous  nonprofit 
organization,  Educational  Testing  Service, 
so  that  the  board  could  concentrate  on  col- 
lege admissions.  Over  the  years  ETS  has  be- 
come enormous:  Its  psychologists  alone  are 
now  numbered  In  the  hundreds.  It  makes 
up  all  the  board's  tests,  as  well  as  many  others 
used  by  schools,  graduate  schools  and  gov- 
ermnental  agencies,  and  It  has  earned  a  high 
place  In  the  realm  of  testing,  ranking  among 
the  very  best  in  Its  field. 

The  SAT's  and  the  achievement  tests  have 
different  alms.  The  former  seek  to  measure 
general  academic  potential,  while  the  latter, 
offered  In  more  than  a  dozen  different  sub- 
jects, are  Intended  to  measure  specific  aca- 
demic achievement. 

They  are  constructed  by  ETS  with  elabo- 
rate professional  care.  Special  committees 
of  professors,  teachers,  and  psychologists 
select  and  prepare  questions  that  are  tried 
out  by  being  Inserted  In  actual  tests  ttbough 
not  used  In  the  scoring  of  those  tests) .  The 
responses  of  the  candidates  are  subject  to 
statistical  analysis  designed  to  reveal,  for 
example,  which  questions  perform  their  In- 
tended function  well,  which  are  ambiguous 
and  which  favor  those  who  actually  scored 
poorly  on  the  nonexperlmental  part  of  the 
test.  Only  after  passing  this  rigorous  statis- 
tical screening  may  a  question  Be  used  in  the 
nonexperlmental  part  of  a  test. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  The  SAT's 
are  validated  by  comparing  students'  scores 
with  their  subsequent  performance  In  col- 
lege, statistics  once  again  being  brought  into 
play,  and  it  is  primarily  statistics  that  have 
molded  the  evolution  of  the  SAT's  to  their 
present  form.  If  scientific  routine  were  all 
there  Is  to  science  It  would  be  hard  to  refute 
the  claim  that  the  tests  are  products  of  sci- 
ence, a  claim  that  has  repeatedly  intimi- 
dated humanists  critical  of  the  test. 

How  well  do  the  SAT's  perform  their  in- 
tended function  of  predicting  college  grades? 
It  depends  on  the  college,  but  on  the  whole, 
in  the  purely  statistical  sense,  they  do  so 
no  better  than  a  man's  weight  indicates  his 
height.  Many  colleges,  from  Harvard  down, 
find  the  board's  tests  valuable,  and  when 
the  scores  are  used  skeptically,  which  un- 
fortunately is  not  always  the  case,  they  can 
give  admissions  officers  useful  supplementary 
data. 

However,  the  University  of  California, 
which  had  been  admitting  students  on  the 
basis  of  their  high  school  grades,  made  a  2- 
year  study  of  the  effect  of  combining  these 
grades  with  SAT  scores.  The  statistical  im- 
provement in  prediction  turned  out  to  be  so 
slight  that  the  idea  of  requiring  all  candi- 
dates to  take  the  SATs  was  forthwith 
dropped. 

Statistics  are  not  everything,  of  course. 
Other  things  are  also  Important.  For  the 
benefit  of  prospective  candidates,  the  col- 
lege board,  aided  by  ETS,  puts  out  book- 
lets describing  its  tests  and  giving  sample 
questions.  We  shall  consider  here  the  1964 
booklets  describing  the  SAT's  and  the 
achievement  tests. 

Since,  In  the  eyes  of  candidates  and  their 
teachers,  these  booklets  represent,  among 
other  things,  the  quality  of  ETS  and  the  col- 
lege board,  and  since.  If  only  by  implication, 
they  set  Intellectual  standards,  we  would 
expect  them  to  be  prepared  with  meticulous 
care.  Indeed,  they  often  read  as  though  they 
had  been  prepared  by  committees.  It  comes 
as  a  surprise,  then,  to  find  signs  of  care- 
lessness, such  as  a  "y"  instead  of  an  "x"  in 
a  sample  mathematics  question,  and  even 
faulty  wording,  such  as:  "The  SAT  can  pro- 
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sample  of  your  verbal  and  mathe- 
itltudes,"  when  what  the  SAT  does 
a  sample,  not  provide  it. 

slips  the  only  reason  for  con- 
;ould  forgive  them.     At  worst  we 
them  for  the  innocent  pleas- 
islng  brief  reddening  of  faces  In 
But,  as  we  shall  see,  they  are 
reasons  for  concern,  and  they 
be  sjmiptoms  of  a  wider  careless- 
leeper  Implications. 
Is  a  3-hour  test  containing  both 
mathematical  questions.    It  c\ir- 
verbal  scholastic  aptitude  by 
multiple-choice  questions  of  Just 
questions  dealing  with  antonyms, 
(f>mpletions,  analogies,  and  reading 
slon.     Samples  are  given  in   the 
the  SAT's.    Let  us  examine 
type — not,  of  course,  selecting 
( [uestions  for  purposes  of  flattery, 
sample  question  in  the  booklet 
Is  most  nearly  opposite  in  mean- 
word  "exaggeration."  the  choices 
)    slight   misunderstanding;    (B) 
3)    accurate    representation;     (D) 
understatement . 

student  would  probably  pick 

answer  without  hesitation.     As 

explains:     "Since    exaggeration 

overstate   the   truth   about  pome 

appropriate  answer  is   (E)."  A 

might  worry,  though,  feeling 

precision  is  an  absolute,  and 

is  an  element  of  exaggeration  In 

Indeed,  when  I  tried  this 

(  ut  on  a  few  professors  and  stu- 

professors    in    the   humanities 

,    but    three   in    mathematics   re- 

3  did  a  number  of  my  mathematics 

However,  since  the  question  is  in- 

a  test  of  verbal  and  not  ma  the - 

altitude,    let    us    not    press    this 

point    but    look    Instead    at    the 

discussion.     It  goes  as  follows: 

1  now  the  meaning  of  the  word,  an- 

(B),  and  (D)  are  obviously  inap- 

Answer     (C)     is,     in     a    sense, 

<  orrect,  but  represents  what  may 

midpoint  between  the  extremes 

and      'understatement.' 

be  regarded  as  the  midpoint  of 

also  be  eliminated  as  a  possible 

if  you  consider  that  (C)  and 

identical  in  meaning.    If  you 

(D)   is  incorrect,  then  (C),  too. 


an  iwer 
al  nost 
th!  t 
\v  rong." 

wqrd    "consider"    casts    a    pall    of 

over    the    whole    passage.    Sup- 

neant  in  the  sense  "take  into  ac- 

■Jhen  the  board  is  apparently  say- 

C)  and    (D)    are   Indeed   almost 
Ih  meaning.    But  in  that  case,  why 

previously  treat  (C)    and   (D)   dlffer- 

Imrfplng   (D)    with    (A)    and    (B)    as 

Inappropriate,"  and   then   giving 

cojislderatlon  to  the  "partially  cor- 

trie  above  leaves  the  board  in  a  pre- 

let  us  explore  the  possibility  that 

wa*  meant  In  the  sense  "believe." 

an  escape,  since  It  gives   us  a 

interpret  the  passage  as  saying 

1  oard  does  not  itself  believe  that 

D)  are  almost  Identical  in  mean- 
the  passage  is  now  saying,  in 
t  if  the  student  erroneously  be- 

and   (D)   are  almost  Identical  in 
md  if  he  has  already  eliminated 
he  can  also  eliminate  (C),  for  an 
i  eason. 

to  believe,   though,   that  the 

would  thus  deliberately  point 

the  basic   defects   of  multiple- 

that  they  Ignore  qiiality.  being 

only  with  choices  of  answers  and 

asons  for  choices.    Picking  a  want- 

for  no  matter  how  stupid  a  rea- 

100  percent  on  a  question,  while 

unwanted  answer,  even  for  rea- 

ilnlan  majesty,  automatically 


tiat 


hi  rd 
boiLfd 


tesls 


Enstet 


This  ignoring  of  quality,  this  all-or-noth- 
ing system  of  scoring,  this  Insistence  on 
conformity,  this  refusal  to  let  the  student 
express  himself  In  words,  this  rigorous  ex- 
clusion of  evaluative  Judgment  lest  it  con- 
taminate the  sterile  precision  of  the  grad- 
ing— It  bears  a  proud  name.  It  is  called 
"objectivity."  And  machlne-gradable  tests 
are  called  "objective  tests." 

Look  next  at  this  question.  It  Is  of  the 
sentence-completion  type.  In  which  the  can- 
didate Is  required  to  pick  the  one  set  of 
words  which,  when  Inserted  In  the  blank 
spaces  In  the  sentence,  best  fits  In  with  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole: 

"Despite  the  popular  feeling  against — in 
college  football,  the  major  teams  have  found 

it  difficult   to  without   encovtraglng 

outstanding  athletes  with  scholarships. 

"(A)  competition — survive.  (B)  favorit- 
ism— be  Impartial,  (C)  professionalism — ^wln, 
(D)  academic  standards — discriminate,  (E) 
rivalry — qualify." 

Most  of  us  would  probably  quickly  pick 
(C).  Indeed,  the  question  may  be  too  easy: 
If  almost  every  student  picks  the  wanted 
answer  to  a  question,  the  question  Is  vir- 
tually useless  for  test  purposes  and  Is  usually 
discarded.  How  can  we  make  this  one  more 
difficult? 

There  is  an  easy  way.  In  answer  (C). 
"professionalism"  fits  excellently  Into  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  as  "win"  does  Into 
the  second.  In  (A),  however,  "competition" 
(If  not  excessive)  makes  no  worthwhile  sense 
In  the  first  part,  and  "survive"  makes  none 
In  the  second.  Let  us,  then,  simply  Inter- 
change "survive"  and  "win"  so  that  (A)  and 
(C)  now  read:  "(A*)  competition — win"  and 
"(C*)  professionalism — siixvlve."  At  once 
we  have  a  harder  question. 

Do  you  object  that  this  Is  utterly  im- 
proper? That  Instead  of  worthwhile  diffi- 
culty we  have  Introduced  a  spurious  sub- 
stitute? That  no  reputable  test-maker 
would  offer  the  above  question  with  "sur- 
vive" and  "win"  thus  Interchanged?  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  and  the  college  board 
do  so  In  the  SAT  booklet. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  go  Into  all 
aspects  of  this  question.  The  wanted  an- 
swer is  what  we  have  labeled  (C*),  but  once 
"survive"  is  counted  as  acceptable,  "com- 
petition" cannot  properly  be  rejected,  and  a 
close  analysis  shows  that  even  the  presence 
of  the  word  "despite"  does  not  save  the  ques- 
tion from  ambiguity  at  the  least. 

We  may  not  console  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  defective  questions  are  so  In- 
frequently met  as  to  have  negligible 
significance.  They  are  all  too  frequent,  even 
on  tests  made  by  organizations  as  good  as 
ETS.  Dean  Harry  N.  RlvUn,  of  the  cnty  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  unwittingly  gave  the 
game  away  when  he  praised  a  test  made  by 
ETS  with  the  words:  "There  are  remarkably 
few  items  in  which  the  key  is  challengeable." 
This  Is  a  little  like  praising  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times  by  sasring  that  there  are 
remarkably  few  who  are  illiterate.  Again, 
the  graduate  record  examinations  are  made 
by  ETS,  yet  when  Prof.  E.  M.  Hafner  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  scrutinized  a  GRE 
In  his  own  subject,  physics,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  about  26  percent  of  the 
questions  were  defective  In  that  If  one 
thought  deeply  one  would  pick  an  unwanted 
answer. 

Here  is  a  sample  analogy  question  taken 
from  the  SAT  booklet : 

"Island:  Water: 

"(A)  sand:  desert;  (B)  mountain:  ocean; 
(C)  city:  meadows:  (D)  lake:  land;  (E) 
river:  banks." 

The  ofBcial  instructions  call  on  one  to 
select  the  paid  "which  best  expresses  a  rela- 
tionship similar  to  that  expressed  In  the 
original  pair."  Sometimes  in  these  analogy 
questions  the  particular  aspect  of  the  orig- 
inal relationship  that  the  testers  have  in 
mind  is  fairly  easy  to  guess,  as  perhaps  it  is 
here.    At  other  times  it  can  be  quite  obscure. 


The  wanted  answer  here  is  (D).  But  sup- 
pose we  think  of  the  original  pair  as  express- 
ing the  relationship  of  terrestrial  solid  to 
terrestrial  liquid.  Then  the  "best"  answer 
Is  (B),  and  (D)   Is  quite  unacceptable. 

There  are  further  points  that  can  be  made 
In  favor  of  (B).  For  example,  in  general  an 
island  is  a  protuberance,  as  is  a  mountain, 
and  each  rests  upon  and  is  directly  Joined 
to  the  solid  earth;  but  a  lake  Is  not  a  pro- 
tuberance,  and  in  general  it  does  not  rest 
on  water,  nor  is  it  directly  Joined  by  water 
to  the  oceans.  Those  who  wish  to  defend  (D) 
would  do  well  not  to  argue  here  that  a  lake 
can  be  linked  directly  to  the  oceans  by  a 
river.  If  they  did,  they  would  negate  the 
Implication  of  insularity,  the  very  aspect  of 
the  relationship  on  which  they  principally 
rely. 

Again,  under  appropriate  circumstances,  a 
mountain  in  an  ocean  can  actually  be  an 
Island  in  water.  Identity  being  a  close 
similitude,  we  could  hardly  deny  that  (B) 
can  express  none  too  badly  "a  relationship 
similar  to  that  expressed  in  the  original 
pair." 

At  first  glance  this  question  seemed  rela- 
tively straightforward.  Only  after  we 
stopped  to  think  did  its  complexities  begin 
to  show — a  not  uncommon  occurrance.  A 
national  merit  scholar  put  the  matter  aptly 
in  these  words:  "One  of  the  best  pieces  of 
advice  to  give  on  'how  to  take  multiple- 
choice  tests'  Is  this:  Play  your  hunches.  If 
you  stop  to  think,  you'll  only  get  confused." 

The  basic  fallacy  in  analogy  questions  Is 
clear:  The  given  relationship  Inevitably  has 
many  facets,  and  the  particular  combination 
that  the  tester  has  in  mind  Is  neither  spec- 
ified nor  unique,  a  point  that  Prof.  L.  La  Pave 
of  Indiana  State  University  has  particularly 
stressed. 

In  the  SA'Fs  the  board  measures  reading 
comprehension  by  means  of  groups  of  mul- 
tiple-choice questions  pertaining  to  passages 
of  some  400  words  on  various  topics.  The 
danger  here  is  that  imprecision,  ambiguity, 
and  worse  may  enter  when  the  tester  para- 
phrases the  passage.  For  example,  the 
wanted  answer  to  one  of  the  reading-com- 
prehension questions  in  the  SAT  Ixraklet  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  Kennelly-Heavlslde 
lavers  in  the  atmosphere  "do  not  affect 
[radio]  waves  of  certain  lengths."  But 
what  the  passage  says  is  that  the  layers 
"are  transparent"  to  the  longer  waves. 

That  they  are  transparent  to  these  waves 
does  not  mean  at  all  that  they  do  not 
affect  them.  How,  for  example,  does  the 
tester  Imagine  that  eyeglasses  could  perform 
their  function  if  they  did  not  affect  the 
light  waves  to  which  they  are  transparent? 
The  passage  is  about  a  scientific  topic,  yet 
the  question  penalizes  the  student  who 
knows  even  a  little  science  while  favoring 
the  one  whose  lack  of  scientific  understand- 
ing allows  him  to  equate  "are  transparent" 
and  "do  not  affect"  without  a  qualm. 

These  are  samples,  culled  from  the  college 
board  booklet,  of  the  four  types  of  multiple- 
choice  questions  with  which  the  board  cur- 
rently assesses  the  verbal  scholastic  aptitude 
of  candidates  for  college  admission.  The 
board  assures  us  that  they  are  solidly  based 
on  scientific  research.  A  closer  look  at  the 
procedure,  though,  shows  that  it  is  more 
scientism  than  science.  It  is  based  on  sta- 
tistics, and  to  use  statistics  we  must  first  re- 
duce what  we  seek  to  measure  to  numbers. 
But  not  everything  lends  itself  readily  to 
arithmetical  treatment.  Indeed,  the  most 
valuable  human  qualities  are  often  those 
that  are  the  most  resistant  to  reduction  to 
numerical  form. 

What  does  the  "scientific"  scholastic-ap- 
titude tester  do  about  such  recalcitrant 
qualities?  He  ignores  them — as  he  ignores 
all  the  damaging  side  effects  of  his  tests. 
He  concentrates  solely  on  those  superficial 
aspects  of  evaluation  that  he  can  con- 
veniently reduce  to  numerical  terms,  and 
these  alone  he  feeds  into  his  computers.     If 
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What  comes  out  goes  against  the  sensibilities 
of  scholars,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  schol- 
ars and  their  subjective  views. 

Moreover,  the  statistical  tester  is  like  a 
man  who  appraises  his  milk  by  its  bulk, 
unaware  that  part  of  the  cream  may  have 
been  skimmed  off.  When  our  concern  is  for 
one  student  out  of  a  hundred,  the  tester's 
mass  statistics  will  not  reveal  our  loss.  Yet 
even  one  In  a  thousand  comes  to  a  thousand 
in  a  million,  and  thought  the  penalizing  and 
thwarting  of  this  exceptional  thousand  may 
seem  statlstlcaUy  trifling  to  the  objective 
tester,  It  is  certainly  no  trifling  matter,  and 
Ignoring  it  does  not  make  his  method  of 
testing  scientific.     »  ^     „   . 

In  the  arts,  subjectivity  is  rampant.  But 
imagine  the  sterility  that  would  ensue  were 
the  task  of  separating  masterpieces  from 
trash  handed  over  to  "scientific"  evaluators 
who  relied  on  statistical  techniques  for  the 
sake  of  objectivity.  Excellence,  In  the  deep- 
est sense.  Is  not  likely  to  be  dlscoved  by 
such  methods. 

If  the  present  college  boards  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  why  are  they  used?  A  major 
reason  Is  that  they  are  cheap  and  convenient 
and  can  handle  large  numbers  of  students 
expeditiously.  The  pressure  of  numbers  is 
a  powerful  argument.  With  so  many  candi- 
dates to  be  rated  for  college  admission,  mech- 
anized tests  have  obvious  economic  and  prac- 
tical advantages,  as  the  testers  are  quick 
to  point  out.  But  not  aU  bargains  turn  out 
to  be  bargains  In  the  long  run.  If  it  is 
bargains  we  seek,  why  do  we  not  use  He 
detectors  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  trial  by  Jury— starting  in  this  anni- 
versary year  of  Magna  Carta?  The  monetary 
saving  could  be  enormous. 

The  college  board  and  ETS  would  have  us 
believe  that  theirs  are  searching  tests  worthy 
of  the  best  students.  But  their  own  actions 
belle  this.  On  the  verbal  part  of  the  SAT 
they  give  40  questions  to  be  answered  In  30 
minutes  and  a  further  50  questions  to  be 
answered  In  45  minutes.  This  leaves  so 
little  time  for  contemplation  that  even  if 
deep  questions  were  present  they  could 
hardly  elicit  deep  responses.  At  such  a  pace 
can  the  SAT's  be  other  than  superficial? 

Perhaps,  though,  depth  is  out  of  place 
when  we  are  testing  merely  for  aptitude. 
Perhaps  the  deep  questions  are  reserved  for 
the  achievement  tests,  even  though  those 
tests  too  are  objective.  Alas,  it  is  not  so. 
Here,  for  example,  is  what  the  college  board 
says  about  the  achievement  test  in  history 
and  social  science : 

"Each  test  consists  of  about  100  questions 
and  has  a  time  limit  of  1  hour.  Some  of  the 
easier  questions  should  take  you  only  a  few 
seconds;  others,  more  complex  and  requiring 
more  thought,  will  take  longer." 

One  would  be  hard  put  to  match  the  deli- 
cate, If  unconscious,  irony  of  this  statement. 
On  the  basis  of  elaborate  experiments,  ETS 
and  the  board  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
measure  ability  in  English  composition  was 
by  means  of  an  achievement  test  that  in- 
volved no  English  composition.  To  the  lay- 
man and  the  scholar  this  is  manifestly 
ridiculous,  and  the  teacher  sees  It  as 
threatening  to  corrupt  the  teaching  of 
English  composition.  But  to  the  testers  it 
was  apparently  an  indisputable  scientific 
fact. 

Their  test  contained  multiple-choice  ques- 
tions testing  the  student's  ability  to  perceive 
such  things  as  grammatical  errors,  inappro- 
priate wording,  tautology  and  misuse  of  met- 
aphors; to  recast  sentences;  to  match  styles; 
to  restore  the  original  order  of  shuffled  sen- 
tences, and  so  on.  In  addition  as  a  departure 
from  strict  multiple-choice  objectivity,  it 
asked  him  to  correct  a  passage  written  In 
atrocious  English. 

But  when  they  Included  it  among  their 
achievement  tests  it  caused  much  dispute. 
To  counter  the  criticisms,  ETS  and  the  board 
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made  a  further  experiment.  They  studied 
statistically  the  success  with  which  three  dif- 
ferent tests  measured  ability  in  English  com- 
position: an  essay  test,  the  verbal  part  of 
the  SAT,  and  their  nonessay  objective  test 
( which  they  had  had  the  audacity  to  call  the 
"English  composition  test") .  The  statistics 
gave  a  scientific  verdict:  The  essay  test  was 
the  worst,  the  so-called  English  composi- 
tion test  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  SAT 
verbat  was  the  best. 

Armed  with  scientific  evidence  of  such 
seeming  cogency,  the  testers  easily  overawed 
the  hxunanlsts,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  this 
left  them  free  to  give  their  so-called  English 
composition  teat  instead  of  a  test  involving 
essays.  So  unnerved  were  the  scholars  that 
they  failed  to  note  the  staggering  fact  that 
the  board  demonstrably  did  not  believe  in 
its  own  scientific  statistical  argument — the 
very  one  vrtth  which  it  had  overawed  them. 
Yet  the  evidence  was  clesu-.  Had  the  board 
believed  In  Its  ovm  argument  It  would  have 
given  up  not  only  the  essay  test  but  also 
its  miscalled  English  composition  test  and 
used  the  SAT  verbal  Instead,  for  the  SAT. 
Verbal  was  the  test  that  had  statistically, 
and  therefore  "scientifically,"  come  out 
best — despite  the  fact  that  it  had  never  been 
intended  as  a  test  of  ability  in  English  com- 
position. 

After  a  while,  the  scholars  began  to  find 
renewed  courage.  Their  commonsense  told 
them  that  abandoning  essays  were  wrong, 
and  they  forced  the  board  to  yield  to  the 
extent  of  giving  a  subsidiary  l-hom  essay 
test.  But  the  board  was  clearly  reluctant. 
It  gave  the  essay  test  the  unattractive  title 
"Writing  Sample"  and  refused  to  grade  It. 
Colleges  that  Insisted  on  having  candidates 
for  admission  take  the  essay  test  had  to 
make  arrangements  as  best  they  could  to 
grade  it  themselves. 

But  the  pressure  continued,  and  to  meet 
It  the  board  incorporated  a  20-minute  essay 
into  some  of  its  60-minute  English  compo- 
sition tests — though  into  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them. 

The  latest  twist  in  this  curious  tale  intro- 
duces a  note  of  irony.  The  board  has  Just 
completed  a  new  experiment,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  previous  ones,  and  this  experi- 
ment shows  statistically  that  essays  are, 
after  all,  worthwhile  tests  of  ability  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  It  is  easy  to  be  cynical 
about  all  this  and  to  wonder  whether  per- 
haps science  is  here  following  the  election  re- 
tvu-ns.  But  the  new  experiment,  like  the 
previous  ones,  was  performed  in  good  faith, 
and  carefully  performed,  and  we  must  ap- 
plaud the  courage  of  the  ETS  investigators 
in  pursuing  an  experiment  that  went  against 
previous  ETS  findings.  And  if  all  that  has 
been  presented  in  this  article  leaves  us  with 
a  feeling  of  misgiving,  we  have  to  remind 
ourselves  in  all  fairness  that  ETS  and  the 
college  board  are  among  the  very  best  of  the 
testing  organizations.  Indeed,  their  high 
standing  points  up  the  need  for  establishing 
a  distinguished  committee  of  inquiry  to  look 
into  the  whole  testing  situation  in  the  public 
interest. 

Because  of  the  new  experiment,  the  board 
is  about  to  propose  to  its  members  that  the 
1-hour  "Writing  Sample"  be  replaced  by  a 
2-hour  test,  1  hour  of  which  wlU  be  objec- 
tive and  the  other  devoted  to  two  essays  to 
be  graded  by  the  board.  It  is  not  yet  ready 
to  suggest  giving  up  the  present  1-hour  Eng- 
lish composition  test,  but  If  the  proposed 
new  test  Is  ultimately  accepted  It  may  well 
end  up  as  the  sole  English  achievement  test. 
There  is  a  ray  of  hope  in  this.  Perhaps 
one  of  these  days  ETS  will  have  the  courage 
to  pursue  an  experiment  proving  "scientif- 
ically" what  is  already  clear:  that  the  college 
boards  penalize  deep  students.  The  ensuing 
reforms  could  be  momentous. 

Meanwhile,  here  U  a  way  to  make  a  start 
on  the   road   toward  reform  if  the  2-hour 


English  test  comes  Into  being.    As  an  essay 
topic  give,  say,  an  analogy  question,  such 
as  the  "Island:  water"  one.    But  do  not  ask 
the  student   to  select  the  wanted  answer 
here.    Instead,  have  him  use  the  question  as 
a   springboard    for   flights   of   fancy.    Have 
him  analyze  the  question,  giving  as  many 
reasons  for  and  against  each  choice  as  he 
can  think  of,  both  serious  and  flippant.    And 
above  all  assure  him  that  critical  remarks 
v?lll  be  welcomed  and  not  held  against  him. 
Many  students  would  be  dumbfounded  by 
such  an  assignment,  and  among  them  could 
V7ell    be    uncreative   ones    with   the    happy 
knack  of  picking  wanted  answers.    But  a  few 
gifted  students,  oppressed  by  the  restraints 
of  the  multiple-choice  format,  would  revel 
in  their  new-found  freedom.     Now  at  last 
they  would  have  a  chance  to  break  through 
the  multiple-choice  barrier  and,  against  a 
background    created    out    of    its    remnants, 
show     something    of    their    true     quality. 
Imagine  the  inspired  essays  that  would  be 
forthcoming,  the  wit,  the  frolics,  the  delib- 
erate sophistry,   the  cogent   reasoning,  and 
the  gentle,  and  ungentle  digs  at  the  objec- 
tive testers.    Imagine,  too,  the  fun  of  grad- 
ing such  essays,  and  their  salutary  effect  on 
the  college  board.     It  Is  certainly  worth  a 
trial.    We  already  have  far  two  many  mech- 
anized  tests  in   the  United   States,  and   it 
could  start  a  revolution. 

But  the  revolution  lies  ahead.  For  the 
present,  candidates  for  college  admission  will 
have  to  pay  such  heed  as  their  intellectual 
integrity  permits  to  that  old  prescription 
for  success: 

Pick  "best,"  young  man — and  let  who  will 
be  clever. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Hoffmann's  book  "The  Tyranny  of 
Testing,"  published  in  1964,  in  greater 
detail,  expresses  his  concern  about  mul- 
tiple-choice testing  of  all  sorts.  He 
analyzes  demonstratably  vague  and  am- 
biguous questions  which  are  contained 
In  college  examinatij?ns,  board  tests,  in 
the  national  merit  scholarship  tests,  and 
other   widely   used    scholastic   aptitude 

Ali  of  us  enjoy  nit-picking  at  specWc 
test  items  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
Senator  in  this  body  can  recall  ridiculous 
questions  from  tests  he  took  in  college 
and  in  the  armed  services.  But  the  ques- 
tions themselves  are  not  really  the  cen- 
tral issue.  We  must  continually  con- 
sider and  assess  the  impact  of  aptitude 
tests  on  our  educational  system.  We 
must  stop  to  think  of  how  they  influenoe 
a  high  school  English  teacher  who  is 
attempting  to  prepare  students  for  col- 
lege. We  must  consider  their  part  in 
setting  intellectual  standards  for  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Keppel  is 
concerned  with  testing  also.  However, 
he  is  not  looking  for  individual  levels  of 
"scholastic  aptitude"  but  for  a  group 
"profile"  of  our  Nation's  scholastic 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Those  of  us 
who  have  worked  for  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  were  gratified  to  read  Commissioner 
Keppel's  speech  of  September  22.  1965, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  need  for  a 
better  reporting  system  on  the  quality 
and  progress  of  our  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Keppel's  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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A  National  Assessment  or  Educa- 
tion ^ 


y  rere   good   enough   to  suggest   that 

talk  a  little  bit  on  what  is  called 

assessment.     I  wonder  If  I  could 

peisonally  with  opinion  and  then  shift 

with   regard   to  opinion.     Personal 

No.   1:    I  am  personally  opposed — 

vlgc  rously  opposed — to  a  mammoth  na- 

tc  sting  of  all  children.    I  do  not  think 

instruments  that  we  have  achieved 

sensitivity  necessary  to  Justify  any 

prcfcedure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us 

jrobably   ever   will   be,   able   to   re- 

1  eachers  the  tendency  to  teach   for 

you  know  darn  well  that  kid 

to  get.     This  is  a   personal  view, 

dont   care   whether   we    are   talking 

required  national  testing  or  volun- 

tes  ting) . 

personal  feeling.    With  the  immense 

of    the    American    educational 

particularly   since   the   end   of   the 

Vorld  War,  with  the   extraordinary 

that  this  Nation  is  engaged  in. 

anlike    any    other    nation    in    the 

percent  of  our  people  move  every 

;hlnk  we  are  coming  to   the  point 

role  of  the  National  Government 

in    legislation    this    past 

be  Increasing.    I  happen  to  believe 

(the   Federal    Government)    should 

the  Junior  i>artner,  financially  and 

other  way.     It   is  sounder  public 

keep  the   majority   of   the   stock 

larger   portion    of   the    stock    at 

level,  and  a  minority  of  the  stock 

level, 
in  an  age  In  which  we  are  going - 
a  better  reporting  system  than  we 
on  the  quality  and  the  progress 
This  is  partly  documentable, 
Emd  I  do  refer  to  this  as  a  fact  be- 
the  language  that  was  written  into 
the   Elementary   and    Secondary 
)  Act.    Title  I  sends  money  into 
district  plans  that  are  approved 
fttate.     Tou  will   find   Congress   in- 
la^guage  saying  that  reports  had  to 
by  the  States  to  Washington, 
the  Office   of   Education   and   then 
Cf)ngress,  on  what  effect  these  funds 
That  is  Just  one  of  a  good 
requirements    of    the    Congress 
to  saying,  if  we  are  going  to 
million  dollars  we  would  like  to 
happened  to  it.    So  then,  this  is 
personal   (opinion)    and  fact  here, 
personal  opinion  to  which  I  will 
facts,  and  I  hope  I  can  persuade 
we  are  really  in  a  very  different 
n  1965  with  regard  to  the  problem 
ng  the  educational  enterprise  than 
1935  or  certainly  1925. 
or  differences  are,  I  think,  in  two 
No.    1.   the  development   of   the 
1  aay  I  call  it,  of  statistical  handling 
substantial  since  roughly  1925  or 
is  In  the  last  quarter  century,  any- 
one can  get  within  5  percent  ac- 
even  less  by  dealing  with  very  small 


see  that  we  need  100  percent  ac- 
You're  going  to  be  putting  funds 
in  which  society  concludes  Im- 
should  be  made.  What  you  want 
■al  reporting  system.  The  develop- 
.he  last  25  or  30  years  of  statistical 
is  one  of  the  phenomena  which  we 
accustomed  to  In  opinion  polls,  but 
't  used  it  very  much  in  the  educa- 


ghts   of  remarks  by   Francis   Kep- 

Commlfsioner    of    Education,    ad- 

_   an  executive  luncheon  at  the  Na- 

Elucation    Association,    Washlntrton 

■"*.  22,  1906. 


So,  my  opinion  here  is  that  statistical 
sampling  theory  and  technology  have  devel- 
opde  to  the  point  where  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  use  them  without  running  the  risk — now 
please  note.  I  am  stating  personal  opinion — 
without  running  the  risk  which  I  figured  at 
the  beginning.  If  I  thought  that  sampling 
would  lead  Inevitably  to  national  testing,  like 
the  first  drink  to  alcoholism,  I  would  oppose 
the  whole  works.  But  I  think  we've  got  to 
have  a  better  reporting  system. 

The  Office  of  Education  can  tell  you  all 
sorts  of  things:  How  many  teachers  we  have, 
how  tall  they  are.  how  many  buildings  we 
have,  and  whether  they  are  painted  or  not. 
It  doesn't  tell  you  how  much  the  kids  know, 
and  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  be  asked. 

Very  well,  then,  It  was  on  the  ground  of 
these  personal  opinions  and  some  facts  that 
I  encouraged  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  to 
explore,  with  private  funds  and  In  the  private 
realm,  the  question  of  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  better  reporting  system  by 
taking  a  sampling  of  the  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren— 5  percent  samples,  4  percent  samples, 
but  much  less  than  10  percent — to  learn 
whether  two  things  have  developed:  If  the 
theory,  the  applications,  the  methods  of 
statistical  handling,  could  be  successfully 
adapted  to  our  need;  and  second,  whether 
the  testing  art  had  developed  to  the  point 
where  we  could  do  considerably  better  than 
guesswork  if  we  used  testing  In  connection 
with  statistical  handling. 

Carnegie  Corp.  made  a  grant — a  series  of 
them.  I  guess — and  set  up  a  committee. 
There  is  a  note  on  this  in  the  current  Issue 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  The  committee 
T/as  headed  by  Ralph  "Tyler,  of  Stanfard.  He 
used  to  be  professor  of  education  at  Chicago, 
then  became  dean,  and  then  went  to  hell  in 
a  hack  at  the  Ford  Foundation.  That  hap- 
pens to  deans.  Anyhow,  this  group  con- 
sulted with  a  lot  of  people. 

I  think  a  basic  confusion  was  allowed  to 
develop  at  the  start:  The  word  "testing" 
got  into  it.  The  minute  I  hear  the  word 
"testing"  I  think  of  kids  in  a  classroom  being 
tested  on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time 
all  over  the  place.  It's  Inevitable.  The  idea 
of  5  percent  or  less  statistical  sampling  got 
lost  in  the  discussion  the  way  these  things 
do.  The  committee  had  a  lot  of  meetings 
and  then  came  down  to  the  following  state- 
ments, which  I  quote: 

"A  well-conceived  and  well-executed  as- 
sessment would,  it  Is  hooed.  serve  several 
important  purposes."  (Not  necessarily  the 
ones  I  started  with.  Incidentally.  I  was  Just 
simple  minded  and  thought  we  ou(?ht  to 
have  a  way  of  reporting  to  the  Congress  so 
we  wouldn't  hurt  so  much  every  year  I  go 
up  there.) 

"First,  it  would  give  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
a  better  understanding  of  the  strengths  and 
weakncFses  of  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem. Thus,  it  might  contribute  a  more  ac- 
curate guide  than  we  currently  possess  for 
allocation  of  public  and  private  funds,  where 
they  are  needed,  what  they  achieve,  and  de- 
cisions affecting  education. 

"Second,  assessment  results,  especially  If 
coupled  with  axixillary  information  on  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  regions,  would  pro- 
vide data  necessary  for  research  on  educa- 
tional problems  and  processes  which  cannot 
now  be  undertaken."  If  you  have  a  bank  of 
data  of  this  sort  you  could  probably  do  some 
research  that  would  otherwise  not  be  pos- 
sible. 

"Third,  when  sampling  and  testing  pro- 
cedures are  adequately  developed,  interna- 
tional comparisons  might  be  possible." 

As  a  result  of  this  committee  report,  Car- 
negie said,  let's  try  it;  make  up  some  tests 
for  four  groups.  The  committee  decided 
that  the  sensible  way  to  begin  sampling  was 
by  age  level :  Children  approximately  9  years 
old,  children  approximately  13  years  old. 
youth  approximately  17  years  old,  and  this 
charming  group  known  as  "adults."    That,  I 


presume,  is  anything  over  17.  In  any  case 
the  committee  wanted  to  cut  at  a  certain 
level. 

The  conunlttee  has  made  contracts  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Research,  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  Psychological  Corp.. 
and  Science  Research  Associates  to  construct 
initial  Instruments  in  reading,  language  arts, 
mathematics,  social  studies,  citizenship,  fine 
arts,  and  vocational  education.  At  least  two 
contractors  are  working  in  most  areas  to 
develop  more  than  one  approach. 

These  will  be  quite  different  from  the  usual 
test,  which  is  an  effort  to  diagnose  an  indi- 
vidual student  and  predict  whether  he'd  do 
better  at  Harvard  or  Yale  or  some  equally 
incomprehensible  result.  The  purpose  here 
Is  not  to  teat  the  individual;  In  fact,  no  one 
kid  would  take  the  whole  of  any  one  test. 
But  the  purpose  is  to  guess  how  much  they 
know.  Therefore,  it  is  a  different  kind  of 
Instrument.  They  propose  to  pretest  these 
things  after  the  first  of  November  and  then 
get  a  little  more  serious  tryout  in  spring  of 
this  year. 

I  presume  that  they  will  see  problems  here, 
try  to  work  them  out,  see  what  the  results 
are — whether  you  get  any  kind  of  assess- 
ment of  groups.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is 
not  reporting  to  schools  on  particular 
schools — certainly  not  on  particular  teachers, 
because  that  wouldn't  make  any  sense. 
You've  got  such  a  tiny  sample.  This  test 
would  report,  rather,  on  general  levels,  re- 
gionally or  something  similar,  over  a  period 
of  time — and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  move  too  fast  on  this — so  that  the 
United  States  might  have  a  method  of  being 
able  to  say  that  our  schools  have  advanced 
so  much.  Just  as  you  do  with  children.  •  »  • 
Haven't  you  backed  yours  up  against  the 
bathroom  wall  and  put  a  thing  on  their 
head,  and  drawn  a  line  and  said  all  right,  in 
the  time  since  we  drew  the  last  line,  at  least 
he  has  grown  up  that  much?  It  is  about  as 
simple  as  that.  I  suppose.  Maybe  too 
simple. 

At  any  rate,  that's  the  development  of  the 
Carnegie  program.  I  had  thought,  and  con- 
tinue to  think,  that  explorations  in  this  area 
are  much  better  done  under  private  auspices 
and  without  Government  money.  I  remain 
interested,  very  much  interested,  in  the  re- 
sults of  this  in  6  months  from  now  or  so. 
If  the  conclusion  is  that  assessment  can  be 
done  by  sampling  without  the  risk  of  na- 
tional testing,  I  shall  myself  be  of  a  mind  to 
say  that  we  had  better  go  ahead  with  Gov- 
ernment or  private  or  any  other  kind  of 
money  so  that  we  do  have  this  method  of 
reporting. 

Not  on  individual  children.  Please  let  me 
underscore  this.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
small  percent.  Actually,  most  children 
would  never  be  tested  in  the  course  of  their 
lifetime.  And  no  child  would  be  tested  in 
all  subjects  anjrway,  because  you  take  this 
sample  from  here,  there,  and  somewhere 
else. 

I  would  argue  that  this  project  deserves 
the  full  attention  of  the  professional  edu- 
cational world.  We  are  not  now  reporting 
satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  and  I  must  teport 
to  you  as  your  representative  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  that  we  are 
not  providing  satisfactory  information  to  the 
public  and  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
making  public  policy.  We've  done  remark- 
ably well  in  getting  a  lot  of  legislation 
through,  and  I  suspect  it  might  be  useful 
now  to  have  some  numerals. 

That's  the  background. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, when  one  sees  the  vast 
amount  of  paperwork  for  every  school 
with  which  Mr.  Kepple's  staff  has  bur- 
dened this  new  program,  one  recognizes 
the  inconsistency  of  his  protest  that  the 
Department  is  only  sampling. 
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I  am  sure  there  are  some  schools  in 
every  State  that  would  find  it  convenient 
and  suitable  to  participate  in  the  sam- 
pling. But  to  require  that  every  school — 
In  addition  to  all  the  usual  paperwork 
routine  of  initiating  a  new  program — 
now  test  to  measure  the  profile  of  our 
Nation's  education  is  stifling  and  defeat- 
ing to  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  numerous 
State  education  officials  and  local  school 
administrators  who  are  disturbed  about 
the  multiplicity  of  reports  required  by 
the  regulations  and  proposed  regulations 
of  the  officials  in  the  Office  of  Education 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act. 
There  is  evidence  that  a  good  many  of 
these  requirements  are  based  upon  the 
eagerness  of  these  officials  to  use  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  act  as  a 
basis  for  gathering  information  for  fu- 
ture research  projects.  Of  course,  such 
requirements  were  never  contemplated 
by  the  authors  of  the  act  or  by  the  Con- 
gress. These  unduly  burdensome 
reports  required  of  already  overworked 
local  school  administrators  threatens  to 
alienate  public  support  of  this  legislation 
before  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate Its  value. 


When  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  passed,  it  was  the 
belief  of  many  that  this  bill  was  the  most 
significant  Improvonent  in  100  years  to- 
ward full  development  of  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource,  our  youngsters. 
In  his  recent  speech  to  the  final  Demo- 
cratic caucus  of  the  session,  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  called  on  every 
committee  of  the  Senate  next  year  to 
assume  the  task  of  the  many  new  Fed- 
eral approaches  to  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. I  urge  that  educational  testing, 
as  well  as  the  many  new  reporting  re- 
quirements, be  one  of  the  first  areas  In 
which  Congress  functions  as  an  overseer. 
The  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee or  a  specially  appointed  subcom- 
mittee should  delve  thoroughly  Into  the 
whole  question  of  educational  testing, 
including  widely  used  privately  spon- 
sored tests  such  as  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional survey.  The  reporting  procedures 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Office  of 
Education  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  guidelines  laid  down 
by  Congress  In  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 


Report  of  Voting  and  Attendance  by 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   ICICHlCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  record  includes  all  roUcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description 
of  bills  Is  for  the  purpose  of  Identification 
only;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
scribe the  bills  completely  or  to  elaborate 
upon  the  Issues  Involved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  collect 
in  one  place  information  which  is  scat- 
tered through  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  provide  any  Interested  constituent 
with  a  simple  compilation  of  my  voting 
and  attendance  record. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 
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( 
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18 
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19 
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20 

Feb.  18 

21 
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22 

Feb.  25 

■23 

Feb.  25 

24 

Feb.  25 

25 

Mar.     1 

26 

Mar.     2 

27 

Mar.     3 

28 

.Mar.    3 

29 

Mar.    3 

30 

Mar.    9 

31 

Mar.  10 

32 

Mar.  11 

33 

Mar.  15 

34 

Mar.  16 

35 

Mar.  16 

36 

Mar.   17 

37 

Mar.   17 

38 

Mar.   17 

39 

Mar.  17 

40 

Mar.   18 

41 

Mar.  22 

42 

Mar.  22 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


i 


Call  of  the  ITouse - - 

n.^Res"  ?  To  orde^r^  vote  on  the^resolut'lon  authorizing  the  Speaker  to' administer  "the  oath  of  office  to  the  5  Members-elect  from  Mississippi . 
II.  Res.  8:  To  order  a  vote  on  the  resolution  providing  3  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  House.    (Passed  224  to  201) 


Vote 


II    Res.  126:  To  dismiss  a  contest  of  the  election  of  Representative  Ottinger  of  New  York.    (Passed  245  to  102)       ..-..-----.- -.-..-.-.. 
II  J  Res  234-  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  aaa 

a  provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  these  funds  to  supply  surplus  farm  commodities  under  title  I  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,    (fassea 

204  to  177.) 
Quorum  call-- -- - - - " 

n  r  Res''234- On  a  motion  "to" Instruct  Ylouse '«)nferee"s'  to  insist' on  'House'  provtion  in  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  Department 
of  Agriculture  relating  to  sale  of  certain  surplus  farm  commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.    (Defeated  161  to  241.) 

n"R.'3818:'To'recomini't  to' committee' the  bill  to'eli'mta^^^  banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold 

certlflcates  against  deposit  liabilities.    (Defeated  93  to  289.)  ^     ^        ,      .        .  ,  <        i^  ^^nn^,^ 

H  R  3818-  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  malntam  certain  reserves  in  gold  oertincatcs 
against  deposit  liabilities.    (Pa.sscd  300  to  82.) 

Quorum  call - - "■ ' 

H  R  "^8* To'  'a'u't'horrze'  appropriations"  for  "the  "Ar'ros'Controf  "a'n'd  'Drs'ar'mament  "Agency  for  3  years  lii  the  amount  of  m,Oo6,6o6.    (Passed 

302  to  63.) 
Quorum  call. 


h"r"4T:  ToreTOm'm'irtocoinmlttee'the'bi'fru'utiioriiin'g'f^^^  Bank  in  order  to re'd'uce  the  amount  from 

$750,000,000  to  $725,000,000.    (Defeated  142  to  237.)  ,     ,  .       _.        ^^       ,  .  t>     ..      ,x>^^^  naa 

H.R.  46:  On  final  passage  of  the  biU  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $750,000,000  for  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.    (Passed  288 


to  92.) 
Quorum  call - '■ 

h"rS"i8I:  "To reTOmmi't'tocommi"t"t"ee'th'ereMi 

on  justification  of  the  funds.    (Defeated  58  to  332.)                    ,        ..,.    ^         .„           tt     a        <        A-.i„).i„c      /i>o=ooH  i«i  tn  9Q^ 
H.  Res.  188:  To  pass  the  resolution  providing  $370,000  for  operation  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.    (Passed  369  to  29) 

Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call - 

8  3:  On  a  motion  to'recom"m"i"t"to"co"mra"it"tee'in" order" to  substitute  tii'e  p'rovisions  of"  11 . R.  4466.    ( Defeated  ioo  to  323.) 

S.  3:  On  final  passage  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  257  to  165.) - - 

Suorum  call - -- j-;-a-""vc-" " 
.R.2:  To  approve  the  Drugs  Abuse  Control  Amendment  of  1965.    (Passed  402  to  0.) — - - - 

H"R™4?14?f6"su's'pend''t'h'e''rufe's"ari'd"paM'a'bi'li"au^^  $i5o','o"o"d  per  year  Tor  tiie  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 

(Defeated  217  to  113;  a  H  majority  being  necessary.) 

l^^R^MOsf  On  a'motion' tb'a'mendtiie'c'ongressi'onai  "Redis^ 

to  may  be  elected  at  large  pending  reapportionment  under  this  act  and  providing  for  at-large  elections  in  States  that  have  never  estabusneu 

districts.    (Defeated  147  to  255.). 
Quorum  call --- - - - -- " 

h"  Res"m:  'on  agreeing  to  the  rule  for'tak'ing  up  for"co'nsid'efatio'n'"H'.R!"53^^^^^  the  salaries  of  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

H .  R.'m74:  To^crease  the  salaries  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  $39,000  to  $42,500  and  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  from  $40,000 

to  $43,000.    (Defeated  177  to  203.) 
Quorum  call. 


h"r™5688?  6"n"a'm'ot'ion  to  recommit  to  comtnittw' for  further  public' hearings  the  bill  on  wlminal  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  5688:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Passed  250  to  131.) 


Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
No. 
Yes. 


Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Pre.sent. 
Yes. 
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Yes. 

Yes. 
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No. 

Yes. 
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Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Absent.' 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 
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13  j  Quorum  call . 
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Quorum  call 

Quommcall"^™^"*^  '^ -'^g"*^"^''^^' -Adjustment  Act  to  provVdeforaereagcVpound^^^ 

Quorum  call I.Iil'I  '  '_         - 

Quorum  call. ..^"J"^"  "' """ 

Quorum  call '[  - 

Quorum  call T _• 

2"d  TiJ^'Ji,*^"'"^  i°^  *  7°^^  (previous  question")  on VhV  motion  to  consider  the  House  Journal" as  read." " "( Passed"274"  to'  ll'g" ) " ' " 

"i&  f?^.;aUon%Trds.'°  axTaS'd  '.^"^7""  ""  '^'"'""'"^'  ""'  ''"""'"^'  ''""'''^"  '''  ''  '^  "^  °'^''  '"  c^ii^iormul.  for 
H.R.  2362:  On  final  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.    (l'assed263to  153  ) 

Quorum  call ■'■ - 

Quorum  call '_[" " " - ■ 

Quorum  call '..."  " 

H.R.  3708:  To  approve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965*    (Passed  391  to  1  )  ' ' 

H.R.  nil:  To  approve  the  Water  Resources  Planning  .\ct.     (Passed  383  to  6  )  " " 

Quorum  call - - -• 

H.R.  4257:  To  approve  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  392  to  0)   '  " " 

Quorum  call - 

"out_^l>omel."'(p"aild'^'?o  IK  ^^*^' ''"' P'°^ 

^378"  t'o?)"^"  suspend  the  rules  and  authorize  the  appropriation  of  .*1,000,(XX)  for  construction  of  a  U.S.  embassy  building  in  Saigon.     (Passed 

^oaheTre^deTTpa^edl^^)''^  appropriation  biU  for  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Post  Office  and  for  the  Executive  Office 
Quorum  call. 


Vote 


H 


.R.  7091:  To  approve  the  $2,100,000,000  2d  suppleraenta"rapp"r"opriat'ion"b"iir 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call '_ 

Quorum  call.  


(Passed  348  to  62). 


H.R.  6675:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Social  Security  "Amendments  of"  1965 'as  report 

^?^l°tafes     (Defelte^  imS  "'  ""■  ""''  ''"'  ''"^''"'  ''*■  '=«"''^"'^°^>-  '"''•^■'^-^^  P^o^'sions  and  without  the"iti"e^'"„  S^''cu?ity 
S-?-  5515-  9"  **"*'  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  and  increiisine  the  social  security  payroll  taxes. 


*30.(Ko°fSr^K°  °/p^'«>H°!?^°'?.?P«"  ""  '^«  authorization  Tor'tlVe-.Vrms"6ont7oT"and7M^m^ent^  Ag^nciWe'a^o^uil^ 


H.R 


(Passed  315  to  65.) 


J.  Res.  1:  On  passage  of  the  resolution  proposing  a 
:      (Passed  368  to  29). 
I  Quorum  call . 


constitutional  amendment  relative  to  presidential'disability  "and  "succession"" 


H 


(p!i^^3i2T^  ttT.'^*^*  ^^'"^ '°' '*'^'"*'°°*' "^'''**  °'^°'^^^^^^^ 

Quorum  call 


"i^ii^i^l  MonlS^^d  q'u,  U^SThXrJft^ii"""^^^^ 

"tosIT^'  ^°  ^"^  *^*  "^"^  authorizing  an  increase  of  $l,()i5,"(XX),o6o  in  the  U."s.  quota  for'the""l"nte"r'nati"o"n4l"MJne"t^y  "Fu"nd:""("Pa^d"3oi" 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call. 


S.  4:  To  approve  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by'thellouse".  ""('Passed  396"t"o0) 
Quxinun  call 


"(P^M7  too.)  ^°  "^°**  ^^^  C°"™"""y  H^**'  Services  Act  and  to  launch  a  nationwide  immunization  program  against  measles. 

Quorum  call 

Quonimcall "'  

"h«l«f*cer^t24°**(pl^d  3I9T  w"^"""  "'  $172,000,000  during  the  next  4  years  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  sta'ff  members  of  "community  mental 

Quorum  call 

"^?h^"Asi^°  ''^  ^^^  resolution  transferring  $7bo,6o6;O0O  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  use  in  connecUon  with  mUitaryaiiivities  in 

Quorum  call 

^and'n"liPvSTo?  ?hT.S^^VorL'"'(p'aS2I  the  appropriations  for  1966  of  $15,300,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft",  missiles. 
Quorum  call. 


sSS  iSdinl^atfon''*  cpl^l^'to  a)  «"«''1«'"**°"  °f'HJR:"77l"7",  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  iort'he  "National" "Aerona-dti"«""an'd 

^•,5-  ^^]'-JL°  ^PPro^e  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $5  100  ( 

(Passed  389  to  11.) 
Quorum  call. 


1.000.000  for  the  national  aeronautics  and  space  program. 


21 


2i 


Quorum  call __ _ 


QuOTizn^^"""*  ****  *""  designed  to  implemenVthe'lnteniational  Coffee  A^ee"me'nt  signed  at'New  York  in"l^^^^^^ 

Quorum  call ----------'---'-"'  !']]'!"I-!^!    !!!!!"!  

**;?;  ?l™i  Zir^i°^'  to"  committee  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  autfiorization  bill  in  order  to  delete  $91' 500"6dd  for  "construction 
w  R  a?^"^  *°**  '"".'J^^VSS*^'Ji,?^P*™"°'^  "'"^  'f'*  State  of  California.     (Defeated  43  to  313.)  »««.aw,U0O  tor  construction 

§;,^,"^J°  *PP"*^«  t*'*  $2,500,000,000  authorization  bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.     (Passed  350  to  1.). . . 


Quorum  call... 
Quorum  call.. 
Quonimcall 


H 


iS'  ly^n^  n^^  ."  to  committee  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the "Develonment  Lokn'prrnd 
^ni  i'SP?h'*°''  ^  c^f^Se  "free  labor  unions"  to  "free  non-Communist-dominated  labor  unions"  in  wnnection  wltMnstlt^^^ 
n^'*4IS'*'S^'*^'i*'''*°"**°^P'"°^**=^i°^"nA'"«'ican  countries.     (Defeated  178  to  219  )  m  connecuon  witn  institutions  to 

>  to  1«  )    ****        '""'^  ^^^  authorization  bill  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000,000,  making  $3,400,000,000  available  for  fiscal  1966.    (Passed 


Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Absent.! 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Y*s. 

Yes. 

Absent.' 
Absent.' 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

I*rescnt. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 


249  to  148.) 
Quonimcall 


**;£;  *^°'  .1°  recommit  to  committee  the  AJaicuiture  E>epartment  appropriati 

v!^^  of  funds  to  finance  the  exportation  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  e 

Public  Law  480.    (Defeated  187  to  208.) 
n;,^:J??f°l,T*'  *PI*<"«  'he  appropriation  biU  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  amount  of  $5,700,000,000. 


tb^  u«  of  fmids  tH^n™  t/;^n^faH„n  appropriation  bill  In  order  to  add  an  amendment  which  wouid"^o"hii)"lt 

pSbh?  La^M     rtefprt  ?«7  Pn**,^'  °"  °'  ^"5"  agricultural  commodity  to  either  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  or  Indonesia  under  title  I  of 


(Passed  354  to  41.). 


Quorum  call . 

Quorum  call " - -- — 

Footnoted  at  end  of  table. 


Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 


No. 

Present. 
I^:«sent. 
Yes. 
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Roll- 
caU 

No. 


117 
118 
119 
120 
121 

122 
123 

124 
125 
126 

127 
128 
129 
130 
131 

132 


133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 


142 
143 

144 
145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
160 
151 
152 
153 
154 
IS.') 
156 
157 
15H 
159 
160 
UU 
162 


Date 


1965 

June  1 

Juno  2 

June  2 

June  3 

June  3 

June  7 

June  7 

June  8 

June  8 

June  8 

June  8 

June  9 

June  9 

June  9 

June  9 

June  9 


June  10 
June  10 
June  in 
June  14 
June  IS 
June  15 
June  15 
June  16 
June   16 


June  16 
June  16 

June  21 
June  21 

June  21 

June  21 
June  22 
Jure  22 
June  22 
June  23 
Ju'C  23 
Jure  23 
Jure  24 
Ju-  e  24 
Jure  28 
Ju-e  28 
Juno  28 
June  29 
June  29 
June  30 
June  30 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


163     Juno  30 


lfi4 

16,^ 
IHR 
167 

168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 

177 

178 

179 
180 
181 


182 

183 

IH4 
1H5 
1K6 

187 
188 

189 

190 
191 
192 
193 

104 
195 
196 


H.R.  3584:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.    (Passed  335  to  43.)... 

Quorum  call -  -  - - - - 

H.R.  8371:  To  approve  the  bill  reducing  and/or  eliminating  certain  excise  taxes.    (Passed  401  to  6.).. 
Quorum  call. 


June  30 

July  1 

Julv  6 

July  6 

July  6 

July  7 

July  7 

July  8 

July  8 

July  8 

July  9 

July  9 

July  9 

July  9 

July  9 

July  9 

July  12 

Jluy  12 


July   12 

July  12 

July  13 

July  13 

Julv  14 

July  14 

July  14 

July   14 

July  15 

July  15 

July  19 

July  20 

July  21 
July  22 
July  22 


H.R.  7777:  To  approve  the  bill  which  would  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Oen.  William  F.  McKee  (retired)  to  the  office  of  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  an  exception  to  existing  law.    (Passed  228  to  137.) 
iuorum  call- 


H.R.  3157:  To  approve  a  bill  which  would  permit  the  spouse  of  a  railroad  employee  to  receive  a  spouse's  annuity  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  social  security  benefits  or  railroad  retirement  benefits  earned  in  her  own  right.    (Passed  323  to  0.) 
Quorum  call - 


II.  R.  8775:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  delete  $35,000  for  the  employment  of  16  operators  for  auto- 
matic elevators  in  the  Rayburn  Office  Building.    (Defeated  149  to  244.) 

H.R.  7105:  To  adopt  the  bill  extending  and  amending  the  Export  Control  Act.    (Passed  387  to  1.) - 

Quorum  call . 


H    Res  413:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  the  bill  increasing  the  debt  limit  to  $328,000,000,000.     (Passed  273  to  109.) 

H  R  8464;  To  adopt  the  bill  increasing  the  debt  limit  from  $324,000,000,000  to  $328,000,000,000.    (Passed  229  to  164.) ...  ... 

H.  Con.  Res.  285:  To  amend  the  resolution  to  allow  the  .showing  in  the  United  States  of  the  Kennedy  film  produced  by  the  U  .8.  Information 

Agency  in  order  to  provide  that  no  fee  should  be  charged  those  who  viewed  the  film.    (Defeated  174  to  216.)  ,  t  •  u.  . 

11  Con  Res.  285   To  adopt  the  resolution  authorizing  the  showing  in  the  United  States  of  the  film,  "John  F.  Kennedy— Years  of  Lightning, 

Dav  of  Drums."  produced  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for  use  abroad:  Bill  contains  no  provision  agamst  charging  viewers  a  fee  to  see 

filni  produced  by  tax  funds.    (Passed  311  to  76.) 

Quorum^ call - - 

Quorum  call.. - - -- -- 

Quorum  call. - - - - --• 

Quorum  call. - - - 

Quorum  call.  _ - - - - - -- 

(Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call -- - - 


197     July  22 


H.R  6927:  To  iTcominirto'r'o'mmittec'the'hiliVsVa^^^^^^^  and  Uriian  Development  in  order  to  substitute  the 

provision  of  H.R.  8822  establishing  in  the  Executive  Office  an  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Development.     (Defeated  141-to 


2S9.) 


H.R.  6927:  To  approve  the  bill  establishing  at  Cabinet-level  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.    (Passed  217  to  184.)    

H.Res.  416:  To  authorize  each  Member  of  the  House  to  employ,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a  student  intern  without  regard  to  present  restrictions 

on  number  of  employees  and  clerk-hire  allowance.    (Passed  229  to  153.). 
Quorum  cali 


H.R.  7743:  To  approve  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  providing  to  a  system  of  loan  insurance  to  assist  students 

to  attend  postsecondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational  schools.    (Passed  300-0.).  .     .       ■  ..  j     u    . 

H.R.  8620:  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  to  take  into  consideration  floods  and  other  disasters  in  reference  to  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wheat 

programs  for  196P.    (Passed  296  to  2.)                                                                                          ^              ,^       ^  „„o .    n  x 
H.  Co-  .  Res.  416:  To  approve  the  resolution  in  behalf  of  freedom  for  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States.    (Passed  298  to  0.) 

Quorum  call -  -  - - -  -  - — 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call.. - - - 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 


H.R.  9221:  To  approve  tlie  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  amount  of  $45,000,000,000.    (Passed  407  to  0.) 


H.J.  Res.  541:  To  extend  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  a  period  of  2  months.    (Passed  224  to  167.) 

IL  Res!Y25    To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  7S84 ."the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  230  to  115.) "/ 

Quorum  call --- - - - - - - - ■ ' ^ 

Quorum  call ' 

Quorum  call - 

ILR.^TOsJf  To  substitute  for  sec.  101  of  the" ilousinV  and  iVban  Development  Act  the  Stephens  amendment  relative  to  rent  supplements 
making  minor  changes  in  that  section.    (Passed  240  to  179.)  .  ,  .         ^  ,  „  ,nc  ,->.„ti..o  »„ .  r,<.o7 

H.R.  7984:  To  delete  from  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  sec.  101,  relative  to  rent  supplements,  and  sec.  106,  relative  to  a  new 
grant  proeram  under  urban  renewal.    (Defeated  202  to '208.)  .,      ,  .  ,  .    „  v.  i^<^.\  t„.  ^ia^i^ 

H  R.  7984:  To  approve  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  containing  the  provision  for  rent  supplements  (subsidies)  for  middle- 
income  groups.    (Passed  245  to  169.) 

Quorum  call     ..  

H"Res"^-   To  "adopt  the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  11^6400,  the  Voting  Rights  lOhoursof  debate  with  the  right  to  sub- 

stitute the  text  of  H.R.  7896  (the  McCulloch-Ford  bill)  for  H.R.  6400.    (Passed  308  to  58.) 

Quorum  call - - - 

Quorum  call... -- " 

Quorum  call " 

Quorum  call.. .--. --- --- -- -- 

Quorum  call - - - - -- ' 

Quorum  call - - - -- " ""' 

Quorum  call 


Vote 


H.R.  6400:  To  "alnend "the" "voting" rigiit"bili"t"oprovi'drcrimi"nal'"pMi^^^^^  Information  on  voting  eligibility  status,  or  for  paying 

or  accepting  money  to  register  or  vote.    (Passed  253-165.)  .     „   ,      ,  ,       .  »    sn*  «=  „,^„^a  that  at  loact 

H.R.  6400:  To  amend  the  voting  rights  hill  to  permit  the  courts  to  remove  the  Federal  examiner  in  a  given  county  if  it  is  proved  that  at  least 
SO  percent  of  Negroe     of  voting  age  are  registered.     (Defeated  155  to  262.)  .     „  »u      i,        „      i  .„^  .ho  ctv,  ,„aHo  in  <5r«nUh 

H.R^400:  To  amend  the  voting  rights  bill  to  allow  people  illiterate  in  English  to  vote  if  they  have  completed  the  6th  grade  In  Spanish- 
language  schools.    (Defeated  202  to  216.)  ^  .  .        ,.v.    tt.    j  ».  r-  ii™v,  »,(ii  u  o    TaoR     mo. 

H  R  6400:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  voting  rights  bill  in  order  to  substitute  the  provision  of  the  Ford-McCulloch  bUl,  H.R.  7896.    ( ue- 

fea'ted  171  to  248.) 
H.R.  6400:  On  final  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.     (Passed  333  to  85.) - 

Quorum  call 


H .  R.  8856:  To  clarify"  th"e"l"a"w"rel"a"t'i"ve"  to'thc "A"to"inic "Energy  "c"o"m"missi"o"n"to'  correct "aiiy  conclusion  that  its  activities,  as  a""''"'! zed  by  Con- 
gress,  are  limited  by  local  regulations  relative  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of  electric  power.  (Defeated  216  to  139,  a  fi  vote  oeing 
ncc€ss&rv  to  susDPnd  rules  )  v 

H.R.  242:  To  require  that  appointments  to  fill  temporary  summer  positions  in  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  the  Washington  area  be  appor- 
tioned among  all  the  States.    (Passed  336  to  22.) 

Quorum  call. . 

S.^559- "Toadopt  the  "conference  report  on  thelegislati'on  requiring  a"caution"  statement  on  packages  of  cigarettes.    (Passed  285  to  103) 

Quorum  call       - " ' 

H.R.  8926:  To  ainend  the  Coinage  Act  of  i965  to  require  tiie  silver  content  of  quarters  and  dimes  to  be  minted  under  this  act  be  fixed  at  40 

percent.     (Defeated  187  to  218.)  ,  ,^  .  „       ,  ,•  .  a  i,  if^«no«>      ^pocsoH  9^1"; 

H  R.  8926:  On  final  adoption  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1966  reducmg  the  amount  of  silver  In  our  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars.     (Passea  .as 

to  151.) 

Quorum  call - - - - 

Quorum  call. 

irR™W7l"Toa"p'provethe'UniformedSe"rVl"ces"Pa"y  Act  of  1965  increasing  compensat       for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.      (Passed  410 

too.) 
Quorum  call. 


Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Absent." 
Absent.' 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 


Absent." 
Absent.' 
Absent.' 
Absent.' 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


No. 

No. 

Absent.' 
Absent.* 

Absent.' 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

.Present. 
^No. 
Present. 
No. 

Present . 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present 

No. 


Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present . 
Present. 
Present. 
•Yes. 


§"R'!"8283f  On  a  "motion"  "to  recommit"  toconimitteethe  antiproverty  bill  of  1965  in-order  to  delete  the  provision  /l^^«^ederal  ^erty 
Administration  the  right  to  overrule  Governors'  vetoes  of  projects  and  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  1966  from  $1,900,000,000  to  $»45,uw,ww. 


the  amount  for  1965.    (Defeated  178  to  227.)  ,,      ^ ,™  .     .^  ,«       ^o.i.  .„.m\ 

H.R.  8283:  On  final  passage  of  the  antipoverty  bill  of  1966  authorizing  $1,900,000,000  for  the  program.    (Passed  246  to  168.). 


Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


No. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 

204 


1965 

July  18 

July  16 

July  6 

July  6 

July  7 

July  7 

July  7 


205  July  7 

206  July  !  8 

207  July  :8 

208  !  Julv  :  8 

209  j  July  :  8 

210  July  ;  9 

211  July  :  9 

212  July  :  9 


213 
214 

215 

216 

217 
218 


219 
•220 
221 

232 

223 

224 

225 
226 

227 


Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.      ( 
228  I  Aug.      ) 


•229 
•230 
231 
232 
233 
234 


Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 


•235  I  Aug.  l; 


236  I  Aug.  l: 


237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 


Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  II 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  II 
Aug.  1( 
Aug.  1( 
Aug.  1( 
Aug.  2' 
Aug.  2- 


247  I  Aug.  2i 

248  Aug.  2J 


249 
■250 
251 


Aug.  2^ 
Aug.  7t 
Aug.  2« 
•252  Aug.  a 
■253  '  Aug.  3( 


254 
255 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 


256  Sept.  1 

257  Sept.  1 


2M 
259 

260 
261 
262 


Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept. 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 


263  I  Sept.    7 

264  i  Sept.    7 

265  Sept.    7 

266  I  Sept.    8 

267  Sept.  8 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  9 

,  Sept.  13 

273  Sept.  13 

274  '  Sept.  13 
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Quorum  call 

"re^^^i  ^  l^*l^^ri7}?^,J^Z^!^'^lil'^U?^^^^^^^^^  °"  '^*'  resolutiot,  calline  for  only  5  hours  oYdel.ateon"ir".R"7yao 

Quorum  call  Taft-Hartley)  and  prohibiting  the  consideration  of  nieiminpful  amendments.    (Passed  248  to  171.) 

Quorum  call ---I.Ii^l^  ' " ' 

Quorum  call '" " 

"(P^'251°to*l&''.r^  '^^  conference  report  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  including  the  rent  subsidy  provision. 
Quoru^^^lT"  "PP"""'*  '^*  conference  report  on  the  .Mental  Facihties  and  Centers  Construction  Act.    (Passed  414  to  0). 


Quorum  call 

U-5-iI-  'I°''^°'"'"'"°t^f/'0'"i^.'"eeonEduca"tioiVan^^^  (Defeated  200  to  ■>«V 

n.R.  ,,:  To  approve  the  bill  repealing  sec  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  law    •■>">•.  ..l-i.—^-....  ^...;...  ..  __-^S.'.'J"A'^*/^,"-'-    *"eieatea  juo  to  223). 
(Passed  221  to  -203.) 

Quorora  call 

Quorum  call...  


(which  authorized  States  to  prohibit  compulsory  union  membership)! 


H.R.  8856:  To  clarify  the  law  relative  to  "the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to" correct  =.,>  lu..v.u: 
.^^:.f^ii      ^*^  ^  ''^'  '■^^"'ations  relative  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of  electric  power 


Quorum  call 
S.J 


any  conclusion  that  its  activities,  as  authorized'by  "Con- 
1 ,  „i,„..i (Passed  275  to  125.) 


ear  1967  from  $2,900,66f),oido  to' 
training  State  and  local  law-enforcement 


^ii  SS*/V2.^nJ^  'h'^^^T  '^^  amount  of  funds'authoriVed  fo"r'tlie'interstate"H"i"gh"w"aV  System'for  Vhe  "fisVaTy 
i.d'o^'S?'  and  authorizing  the  apportionment  of  these  funds  to  the  States.     (Passed  313  to  U  ) 
offic^'  (p1^  326^0^0*  ^PP'°P"***°"  ''f  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  1966  to  provide  assistance  in  training  Sts 

";?;^'.ir°  approve  the  bill  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  transfer  certain  prisoners  to  residential  community  treatment  cent^.^ 
to  grant  them  leave,  and  to  permit  them  to  work  in  private  employment.    ( Passed  323  to  0  )  loinmunuy  ireaiment  centers. 

Quorum  call 

^w^ld^i^the  JnrtTS.'^nl^th^'?^^^^^ 

of^^LTI^^^^Sred.TDelatd  m^^^^^  '"  "  ^''^"  '^'"""^^'  ^"'^^^'^'«'°"  '^ '' '«  Proved  that  at  least  50  per'ceut  of  Negr^s 

H  i^*lii^"^"  ^***'-.  J°  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  voting  rights  bill  of  196,S.    (Passed  328  to  74.) 
iiD'o?S'rJ.*'Pj''^^^^^'"""'''^ases  in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service  ret 


(Passed  394  too.). 


H  a  OA-Kk-  T^  .".^^^t  .!,„„„/„ "■;  — :r ;  k-j^".^  "u...  IMC  n.ii  .■>,-i  mc  iiiirement  and  disability  fund. 

389  to  0  j  conference  report  on  the  military  construction  authorization  bill  for  1966  in  the  amount  of  $i,700;oob,obb."    (Passed 

'•^In^ani°cTr;SrVtKSi^h^rrfd  ^  ^'S'Z'lT^f  Development  and  its  affiUate.  the'lnternationa. 

Quorum  call 


"««on^*-  '^rp'S  m  to  «")""*"  which  theHouse'woiild  "consi'der  »;  r.  4750,"  the  bill  to  provide  a  "iyVarextension  of  "the  inieresY"e«,ualY- 

Quoriun^^all^"  "'^°'"  ^^^  ^*"  amended  to  extend  for  19  months  the  interest  equalization  tax.    (Passed  274  to  97.) 

Quorum  call - 

"o?rXmi^«  "fh^^n^h^ffVi^f  ""'*-"'  '^V?-  "17*)  in  «eu  of  bili  approved  by  committee  relative  to  motor  vehicle  insurance  in  the  District 

trX^^ii^l  T^t'i^'^r^^s,%'^SJlZl?Jsr.lT  7prr73ToT5^r'"^^'  '''-'''  ^'  "^"'^^'^^  uninsurK'vlrll 
Quorum  call 

QuS^^^L^."  ^*°'*  ^^^  Selective  ServlceAct  tomake  it  a  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card!    (Passed  393  to  l".).::. 

Quorum  call •   "  '  ' " """ "■■ 

Quorum  call....  " 

'■^i„Smr.isfc'.t'  Si's  yi'^'.Kt's^'  "(•p'Si'ir.o^^Ss'r""-""'"' ""  "■«"'""■'•  ■"  «.«■■«»».'»»  <»«  mdudm. 

Quorum  call . . 

u'SS^r  I°^'"P*"'^ '^*'*^*'^"'^°"  **'■'*'" '°'^°'"'ckel-    (Passed  ^M^  g 

Quonra^'  U     *"'P*"<*  '•'«  rules  and  pass  the  bill  establishing  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission.    (Passed  346  to"4)."..".""';i;;  "."" 

Quorum  call . 


HDM??  J"  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  .\ct  of  1965.     (Passed  244  to  150)  

UD  ■  Si.    A°7^F""" '°'^**""""'** '"'■'"'■ther  consideration  the  onmihus  farm  hill.     (Defeated  169  to  224)    ""  

QtiOTum^P"  ''**^*^  *''*^^  $3,300,000,000  food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (omnibus  farm  bill).    (Passed"22l'to  17-2);.:.;:::":""  "  "  : 

"v^J.2'^j/°r'S°**'!??'i'i'  committee  the  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $1,200,000  000  for  the  DeDartment  of 
Labor,  and  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1966.    (Defeated  139  to  263  )  r«.-<Aj,uuu,uuu  lor  ine  wepariment  01 

Quorum  call 

"nn  th^^'.^l!"  amendment  to  the  Amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  which  would  place  a  restriction  of  115000 
H  2   5LS"^**I  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.    (Defeated  189  to  218  )  resincuon  01 115,000 

Quorumcall  °  ^^^^*  °' ^^*  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationahty  Act.    (Passed  318  to  95) 

Quorum  caul..  "./'"_  ""_.//  "         "" -— ,— , 

H»'2^'  2° 'iJ^al  passage  Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965."  "(Passed  367  to  22  )" • " " 

^oi.^'T"     .  provide  for  Federal  assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  elementarv  and  secondarv" schools  in  areas  afTecterl  hv  a" 
major  disaster  and  amend  the  law  relative  to  impacted  school  areas.    ( Passed  304  to  37  )  =>«^""<iary  scnoois  m  areas  anected  by  a 

to  a)  adoption  of  the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9042,  the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  364 

"sut^<?C^^'  °p'a^d"io'to^*?3°)^  ""  ^^'^  ''°P'*'"«°'*"<'°  °f  'he  agreement  concerning  automotive  products  between  the  United 
Quorum  call . . . 

"■(PaJ^d340°o«T'*  ^^^  ^^^^^  professions  educational  assistance  amendments  including  provision  for  Federarscholarshipgr^ts. 
Quorum  call 

U^^rt^ti'on.^L^d'3!7  to'24*')  *"*^°"'*  """  ^'^^^  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  development  in  high-speed  ground 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call.  "    '        ' " --- - 

"t^K^^  w^lJKh^^d  yS^tK^K^SS'^  '^""^  ^"^^^  o-nsideration  of  the  bill,  vetoed  by 

f^(r^*(>^d^^7°toCK)*  "''*'^  *°*^  "**'  '''^  '''"  '^°^*^'^  ^^  **'*  committee  [in  lieu  of  vetoed  bill)  authorizing  1966  military  construction 

^)\}^,Z°^"^^  '^®  '■.^^5  '°^  service-connected  compensation  for  veterans.    (Passed  348  to  0  ) 
D^rt^Tf'cninmh^^",^  '""'^  Y"  '^^  TS"^^  Of  $1  500.000  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement" 

Q  omm     II  ^"''^^'a  Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement.    (Passed  338  to  0.) 


;  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 


Quorum  call. 

Quorumcsll .  , 

Ouon'"*"*  ii^°  approve  the  $3,400,000,o66  foreignaid  appropriation"  bill.    (Passed  239  to  143). 
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Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call . 


Quorum  call 

Quoti^mU  '^  ^P*"*  "^^^  '"'*''«'■  Pro«»dings  under'  the"oail  of  the  House  in  roUrall  272.    ( Passed  225  "to"i26)". 
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Sept. 
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Sept. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 


293     Sept. 
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Sept.  23 
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Sept.  24 

Sept.  24 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Sept. 

•27 

Sept. 

27 

Sept. 

27 

Sept. 

28 

Sept. 

28 

Sept. 

■28 

Sept. 
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Sopl 

29 

Sept 

29 

Sept 

29 

Sept 

29 

Sept 

30 

Sept 

30 

Sept.  30 


Sept.  30 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct.      1 


On  a  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  In  roUcall  274. 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call -.- 


(Passed  241  to  127) 


Quorum  call 

On  a  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  in  roUcaU278.    (Passed  256  to  123) 

On  a  motion  to  dispense  with  fruther  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  in  roUcall  280.    (Passed  255  to  120) 

On  amotion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  that  the  Journal  be  approved  as  read.    (Defeated  138  to  244) 

To  order  the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  as  read.    (Passed  257  to  126) 

On  the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  as  read.    (Passed  264  to  119) 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House.    (Defeated  175  to  204) _-..--..  ... 

H.  Res.  506:  To  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  10065  and  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1965  with  2  hours  of  general  debate.    (Passed  2,59  to  121.) 

H.  Res.  506:  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  II.  Res.  506  was  adopted.    (Defeated  193  to  181) 

On  amotion  to  adjourn.    (Defeated  173  to  201) — 

Quorum  call. 


On  a  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  in  rollcall  289.    (Passed  243  to  136) .   

H .  Res.  499:  To  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  7371  and  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  amendments 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  with  4  hours  of  general  debate.    (Passed  201  to  171.)  ..       ,_    ..„ 

II  Res  478  To  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  9460  and  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  the  biU  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  with  2  hours  of  general  debate.    (Passed  260  to  114) 

II.  Res.  536:  To  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  10281  and  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  the  bill  ad- 
justing salaries  of  Federal  employees  with  4  hours  of  general  debate.    (Passed  288  to  84.) 

Quorum  call - - 


Vote 


H.R.  2091:  To  rerommit  toMramittee  the  biurelating  toth^  of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  administered  by  the  National 

Park  Service.    (Defeated  73  to  296.) 

Quorum  call - - --- -.-.-- --,-':L"L'.r,'",\'x: — ." v^i'i" 

H.R.  8283:  To  recommit  to  conference  committee  the  anttpoverty  bill  and  insisting  on  the  retention  In  the  bill  of  the  veto  power  of  State 

Governors  In  the  form  approved  by  the  House.    (Passed  209  to  180.) 
Quorum  call. 


H.  R.  9460:  forecoinmit  to  TOmmlttM  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

(Defeated  128  to  251.) 
Quorum  call. 


H  Res  574  'To'lay  on  "the  table  th'e' resolution  calling  iipon  the  Postma.ster  General  to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Represenutives  the  names 
of  all  arsons  employed  by  the  Post  Office  as  temporary  employees  during  the  summer  of  1965.    (Passed  186  to  180.)      ^      ,       , 

8.  2042:  On  massage  of  the  bill  extending  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  indemnify  licensees  and  contractors  for  public 
liability.    (Passed  337  to  30.) 

h"r™^2  r  To  adopt  "the  conference  report  'mi  the  '$46^866[666,'(»66  "De'partmen  t"  of  Defense  appropriation  bill .    (Pawed  MO  to  0. )......-... . 

H .  Res.  585:  To  adopt  the  resolution  as  amended  dismissing  the  election  contests  against  the  seated  members  of  the  .Mississippi  delegation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.    (Passed  228  to  143.) 


§ 


H.R.  10873  (S.  2127) :  'fo  provide  life  irisuranw  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  month  for  $10,000  of  insurance  and  $1  per 
month  for  $5,000  of  insurance.    (Passed  360  to  0.)  o.  .      <  k  .< 

H.  Res.  560:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress  approving  the  action  of  the  President  or  the  Organization  of  .\raerican  States  in  combating 
Communist  subversive  aggression  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.    (Passed  312  to  52.) 

Quorum  call --  - - - 

Quorum  call —  -. - 

S.  4:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.      (Passed  379  to  0) 

S  "l^'^C^n  a  niotlon  to  delete  the  authorization  for'the  lilckey-Llncoln  School  project,  St.  John  River,  .Maine,  and  to  provide  for  a  survey 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes  of  the  St.  John  River  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.     (Passed  207  to  185.) 

H  R  30-  To  approve  the  bill  providing  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
County,  Fla.,  and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  it  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000.     (Passed  254  to  113.) 


I  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade 


Quorum  call. 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn.    (Defeated  89  to  204.) - 

H  R  7371  To  add  to  ameiidments  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  relative  to  the  Bank  Holding  Act  of  1965,  an 
amendment  to  forbid  any  company  that  controls  a  bank  to  own  nonbanking  businesses.    (Passed  199  to  178). 

II  Res  580  To  order  the  previous  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  rule  relative  to  H.R.  10232,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Consohdated  Farmers 
ilome  Administration  Act  of  1961.     (Passed  279  to  70.)  •       .   .     -.u  ..    ,         ,  i       .         ^ 

H.R.  10232:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Consohdated  Farm,ers  Home  Administration  Act  with  respect  to  loans  for  rural  water  and 
sanitation  facilities.    (Passed  326  to  10.) 

Quorum  call. 


S.  306:  On  the  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  In  order  to  remove  from  the  bill  title  II  relating 

to  solid  waste  disposal.    (Defeated  80  to  ^220.)                                              „        ,„ 
S.  306:  On  final  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.    (Passed  294  to  4) _ - -. 

H.  Res.  515:  To  di«:hMge  tlie  Conimitte<>  on  Rules  from  furtlier  consideration  of  the  bill  relative  to  iiome  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(Passed  213  to  183  ) 
H    Res   515    To  adopt  the  resolution  providing  an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of  general  debate  on  legislation  relative  to  home  rule  for  the 

District  of  Columbl*.    (Passed  222  to  179.) 

H  r"4644-  diVthemotioritiiat  the  IIoum  resolve  itself  Into  tlie  Committee  of  the  wiiole  for  tlie  consideration  of  legislation  on  liome  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.    (Passed  234  to  155.) 

Quorum  call -- - - --- 

Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call -- 

Quorum  call 


II  R  4644    To  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  relating  to  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Defeated  179  to2l9i... 

H  R  4644-  To  adopt  the  motion  which  in  effect  substituted  the  Slsk  amendment  (calling  for  a  referendum  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 

iioine  rule)  for  the  charier  proposed  in  the  Multer  amendment  to  H.R.  4644.    (Passed  227  to  174.)  ,^  ,.,,,.  .    n~^, 

H  R  4644    On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  as  amended.    (Defeated  134  to  266) :-  ■; 

H  R  4644-  On  passage  of  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  as  amended  to  provide  for  a  local  referendum  and  for  the  election  of  a  board 

to  prepare  a  municipal  charter  (if  the  voters  so  desire)  for  submission  to  the  voters  and  to  the  Congress.    (Passed  283  to  117.1 
Quorum  call. 


II  R  2580-  To  accept  tlie  co'nferenoe  report  on  the  amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which  report  included  a  limitation 
of  120,000  persons  per  year  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.    (Passed  320  to  69.)  ...,,.         .     .  .v,      ^  i.„„.  i„„,^.i„„ 

II  R  10'281  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Government  employees  pay  raise  bill  In  order  to  remove  the  provisions  increasing 
salaries  ot  Members  of  Congress,  and  certain  top  positions  in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches,  and  providing  for  a  permanent  s>-stem 
for  esteblUhfng  and  maintaining  these  salaries.    (Passed  238  to  140.)  ^  ..  .,         .  .  .u    w~,  ^  .  «~..=»    /t.„..^ 

H.R.  10281-  On  final  passage  of  the  Government  employees  pay  raise  bill,  as  amended,  granting  a  4-percent  across-the-board  increase.  (Passed 

370  to  7.)" 
Quorum  call 


11  J   Res  642'To"r«»'m'mit  to'conmilttee"the"blU"autiioriilng"t"he  3d  Library  of  Congress  building  (James  Madison  Memorial)  in  order  to 
direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  study  the  feasibility  of  including  a  visitor's  center  in  this  building  or  in  the  vicmity.    (Defeated  17 

H.J.  Res.  642  (S.J.  Res.  69):  On  final  passage  of  the  resolution  to  authorize  construction  of  a  3d  building  for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be 
known  as  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Library.    (Passed  328  to  6.) 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.R.  10R71:  On  a  motion  to  reco'nmit  to  conference  the  foreign  a'd  appropriation  hill  and  to  insist  upon  the  original  House  position  that  for- 
eien  aid  is  not  to  go  to  those  nations  which  trade  with  North  Vietnam.     ( Defeated  lfi4  to  174.) 

ir.R.  10871:  On  final  passage  of  the  conference  report  on  foreign  a.ssisiance  approiiriations  for  1966  in  the  amount  of  $3,900,000,000.  (Passed 
204  to  f/  ) 

ir  R.  3142"(S.  597) :  To  amend  Public  Health  Service  .\ct  to  provide  for  a  proRrani  of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  needs  of  medical  library  serv- 
ices and  facilities.    (Pas-sed  296  to3.)  , .    „    ,      •       ,t,       j  n- 

n.R.6519:  To  authorize  $6,000,000  toward  construction  of  the  Jefferson  .National  E.xpansion  Memorialm  St.  Louis.    (Passed  250  to  12) 

Quorum  call -- 


S.J.  Res.  .32:  To  authorize  a  contribution  of  not  more  than  $22,000,000  to  certain  residents  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  claims  against  the  United 
States  due  toactions  or  omissions  of  the  .\nned  Forres  between  .\ug.  15,  VHr>.  and  .\pr.  2S.  ISW.     ( Passed  312  to  55.) 

H.R.  2020:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  southern  Nevada  water  project.  (Passed 
239  to  134.) 

Quorum  call . 


S.  2084:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  so-called  highway  beautification  bill  in  order  to  give  the  States  authority  to  zone  commercial  or  indus- 
trial sites  in  rural  areas  under  this  act.    (Defeated  l.'»3  to  230.) 

S.  2084:  On  final  passage  of  the  so-called  highway  beautification  bill  as  amended  by  the  House.    (Passed  245  to  138) 

Quorum  call . 


H.R.  9811:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill  of  1965. 

Quorum  call - '- - - 

Quorum  call 


(Passed  219  to  150). 


Quorum  call 

H.  Res.  596:  To  adopt  the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11135  (sugar  bill)  with  4  hours  of  general  debate  and  the  opportunity  to  act  on  2 

amendments.    (Passed  253  to  80.) 
Quorum  call - -- - ■ 


Vote 


Quorum  call _ ,  ,  e 

H.R.  11135:  Torecommit  to  committee  the  sugar  bill  in  order  to  provide  for  an  import  fee  to  obtain  for  the  L.S.  Treasury  some  of  the  profits 
now  going  to  foreign  sugar  interests.    (Defeated  160  to  230.) 

H.R.  11135:  On  final  passage  of  the  sugar  bill.    (Passed  246  to  147) --. 

Quorum  call. 


H.R.  11588:  On  an  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  delete  $6,000,000  for  tlie  rent  subsidy  program.    (Passed  185  to  162) 

H.R.  11588:  On  final  passage  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of  >4.2OO,iXX),0O0.    (Passed  242  to  100) 

Quorum  call _ - - -- - - - - 

Quorum  call ; _ - - - - 

Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call -- - - 


Quorum  call - - ,:--^-,wrv ,-: 

H.R.  9567:  To  recommit  to  conference  committee  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  delete  that  part  of  the  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Teacher  Corps.     (Defeated  152  to  226.) 

H.R.  9567:  On  final  passage  of  the  Higher  Education  .\ct  of  1965.     (Passed  313  to  63) . ..  ....  

S.  2300:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  .\ct  iiuluding  the  Dickey-I.incoln  School  project  in  Maine  which  will 
cost  about  $300,000,000  and  which  was  deleted  from  the  bill  when  it  was  pa.ssed  originally  by  the  House.    (Passed  221  to  139.) 

Quorum  call ......  ...  — - 

H.R.  11588:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1966.     (Passed  251  to  84) 

H.R.  11588:  To  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  providing  funds  for  the  Dickey- Lincoln  public  works 
project  in  Maine.    (Passed  165  to  162.) 

Quorumcall .  .   -     - - 

H.R.  11135:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  amending  and  extending  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.    (Passed  174  to 88) 
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eifngement. 

have  voted  "no.' 


'  If  present  would  have  voted  "yes." 

'  Personal  interest:  would  have  voted  "present. 


CoBfirm  ition  of  William  D.  Bechill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  (tEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SEAATE  op  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fr  day,  October  22, 1965 
SMi  lTHERS. 


Mr.  President,  on 
the  President  appointed,  sub- 
confirmation,  Mr.  William 
as  Commissioner  of  the  new 
on  Aging  and  the  Sen- 
this  appointment  on  Pri- 
22.     The  President  could 
f  (Jund  anyone  within  the  width 
1  of  the  United  States  who 
been  better  qualified  to  carry 
i)nportant  new  responsibility, 
is  well  known  to  those  who 
field  of  aging  throughout 
States  as  an  able,  energetic, 
leader  in  efforts  to  solve 
of  aging  and  to  take  maxi- 
of  the  opportunities  for 
the  later  years  of  our  iJeople. 
past  5  years  he  has  rendered 
service  as  executive  secre- 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
California.    We  of  the  Sen- 
Committee  on  Aging  have 
k^ow  him  and  of  his  excellent 


tie 


ii 


work  in  that  capacity  through  our  stud- 
ies, investigations,  and  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  which  he  has  been  very  help- 
ful. He  is  also  serving  as  president  of 
the  Western  Gerontological  Society  and 
as  a  member  and  advisor  to  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  In  1961 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Bechill  is  well  qualified  by  educa- 
tion as  well  as  by  experience  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  Commissioner  of 
Aging.  He  received  his  baccalaureate 
degree  at  Beloit  College  and  his  master 
of  arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. He  has  also  done  additional  grad- 
uate work  beyond  his  masters  degree  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  that  institution's 
faculty.  After  obtaining  these  excellent 
educational  qualifications,  and  before 
entering  the  specialized  area  of  aging, 
Mr.  Bechill  spent  many  years  obtaining 
firsthand  knowledge  and  understanding 
in  the  more  generalized  area  of  social 
work.  He  served  first  as  a  case  worker 
in  Detroit  public  welfare,  rising  to  the 
responsibility  of  area  representative  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

I  emphasize  Mr.  BechiU's  education  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  his  prac- 
tical work  experience  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  President,  because  that 


great  educational  institution  and  that 
progressive,  enlightened  State  have  been 
preeminent  in  gerontological  endeavors. 
Mr.  BechiU's  education  and  early  ex- 
perience in  Michigan  coupled  with  his 
more  recent  specialized  experience  and 
service  in  California  constitute  a  back- 
ground for  a  Commissioner  on  Aging 
which  would  be  hard  to  duplicate. 

Mr.  Bechill  is  our  Nation's  first  Com- 
missioner of  Aging.  This  position  was 
created  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  which  became  law  on  July  14.  I  am 
confident  that  all  Senators  are  aware 
that  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan was  the  principal  Senate  sponsor 
of  this  measure,  which  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  his  State's  leadership  in  the 
field  of  aging. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  de- 
cided to  let  his  administration's  record 
in  the  field  of  aging  stand  or  fall  based 
upon  Bill  BechiU's  ability  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  in  aging  and  .who  are  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  excellent  work  and 
qualifications  for  this  new  responsibUity 
are  confident  that  the  President  has 
chosen  wisely. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  confirmed 
him  prior  to  adjournment.  This  will  en- 
able the  programs  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  go  into  effect  without  delay. 


October  27,  1965 
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Dispensation  of  Justice 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sat 
here  in  complete  amazement  by  the 
charges  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  this  very  serious  matter.  The 
real  fact  that  such  statements  are  made 
should  be  concern  enough  for  the  Justice 
Department,  and  should  have  even  more 
importance  for  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  order  that 
they  may  take  a  look  into  the  matter  to 
decide  whether  the  charges  of  favoritism 
and  privileged  treatment  for  indictment 
of  known  criminals  has  become  a  part  of 
the  system  of  justice  as  established  by 
the  American  people. 

The  charges  against  the  Teamsters, 
through  their  leader  and  president,  has 
begun  to  take  on  the  aura  of  a  cloak  and 
dagger  novel.  No  one  wants  James  Hoffa 
exonerated  from  the  many  violations  of 
law  that  he  has  committed,  but  by  the 
same  token  there  are  those  who  have 
been  arrested  and  then  completely  ex- 
onerated of  charges  of  evil  and  wrong- 
doing by  those  who  should  be  able  to  sub- 
stantiate the  position  of  the  prosecution. 

No  one  of  us  knows,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  probably  that  no  one  ever  will, 
but  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  makes 
the  statement  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
such  as  he  has  just  put  into  the  Record — 
and  the  record  is  open  and  shut  insofar 
as  the  character  of  the  so-called  friendly 
witness,  I  see  behind  this — if  this  is  even 
half  true — a  continuing  and  deliberate 
attempt  at  harassment  and  weakening 
of  the  labor  movement — not  alone  the 
Teamsters,  Mineworkers,  and  many  oth- 
er international  and  national  unions,  but 
the  whole  spectrum  of  organized  labor. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  gift  to  the 
support  for  the  prostration  of  imions 
than  to  destroy  the  leadership  of  the 
Teamsters,  who  have  produced  working 
conditions  and  wages — without  parallel — 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  work  force. 
I  do  not  believe  this  should  be  left  with- 
out the  proper  committee  of  the  House 
making  a  thorough  and  complete  search 
in  this  long,  drawn  out,  and  complicated 
trial. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  our  histpry 
that  a  controversial  figure,  wheth^  po- 
litical, industrial,  or  labor  have  Ween  in 
the  position  Mr.  Hoffa  finds  himself  in 
now — a  position  easily  spelled  out  if  one 
should  demand  a  most  careful  applica- 
tion of  justice.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  informers  have  been  tried  to  com- 
plete absolution,  even  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  a  life  of  lawbreaking 
and  corruption  a  profitable  business. 

The  conviction  and  ultimate  prosecu- 
tion— no  matter  if  applied  to  a  widely 
known  controversial  figure  such  as  Mr. 
Hoffa  cannot  help  but  yield  a  harvest  of 
publicity  and  political  reward.  The 
charges  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  concerning  the^  conviction  of  any 
person — no  matter  whom  he  might  be— is 


not  worth  the  decay  of  moral  values  in 
the  equitable  dispensation  of  justice. 

Every  one  of  us  have  heard  rumors  of 
a  very  questionable  nature  regarding 
the  procedures,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges made  during  this  case.  How- 
ever, it  is  charges  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  which  make  this  a  matter  of 
public  interest  as  well  as  begin  the  fes- 
tering of  decay  in  our  judicial  proce- 
dures— not  only  in  the  protection  of  citi- 
zens but  in  the  protection  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  weU  as 
those  falsely  charged  with  serious 
charges. 


A  Federal  Tax-Sharing  Plan  With  the 
States  Should  Be  Explored 


mains  true.  It  is  to  that  fundamental 
truth  and  purpose  this  biU  is  directed. 
I  hope  that  early  in  the  next  session  the 
Congress  will  devote  itself  to  the  in- 
creasingly Imperative  need  to  encourage 
local  government  responsibUity  and  inde- 
pendence in  matters  of  home  concern 
while  preserving  the  coodinated  energies 
and  vision  of  wholesome  partnership  that 
has  brought  this  country  to  the  pinnacle 
of  free  world  leadership,  seeking  only 
peace  on  earth  and  health  and  progress 
for  aU,  everywhere. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    IiCASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  increasingly  important  challenges 
facing  us  today  is  to  searchingly  examine 
and  prudently  move  toward  achieving  a 
more  wholesome  and  even  balance  and 
separabiUty  between  and  among  the  units 
and  powers  of  government  at  the  Na- 
tional, State  and  local  levels. 

Many  authorities  have  voiced  their 
concern  at  the  accelerating  temptation 
and  tendency  of  the  State  and  commun- 
ity units  to  surrender  too  many  of  their 
responsibilities  and  energies  to  the  in- 
fluence and  direction  of  remote  planners 
and  consulters  within  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

This  tendency  is  perhaps  a  natural 
development  in  connection  with  the  huge 
Federal  assistance  appropriations  going 
to  the  State  and  commimity  operations 
in  concert  with  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  this  nuclear  age,  to  en- 
courage and  inspire  working  partner- 
ships with  the  States  and  communities 
in  the  common  objective  of  national 
progress.  The  fear  is  that  these  part- 
nerships, admittedly  in  good  cause,  may 
unwittingly  become  unhealthily  dis- 
jointed and  eventually  operate  against 
the  best  whole  interest,  if  we  do  not 
watch  out. 

Money  may  be,  as  in  other  things,  at 
the  root  of  this  iinhappy  tendency  of  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  give 
up  to  much  of  their  community  home 
responsibiUty  and  independence  but  the 
evil  is  not  inevitable  if  we  are  wise  enough 
to  recognize  its  approach  and  take  effec- 
tive steps  against  it. 

It  is  precisely  in  order  to  initiate  and 
develop  effective  ways  and  means  to  re- 
strain this  situation,  while  retaining  and 
promoting  the  wholesome  and  dynamic 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  other  levels  below  in  obvious  areas 
of  essential  need,  that  I  have  introduced 
a  biU,  H.R.  11770,  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax 
receipts  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traditional  principle, 
that  the  best  government  is  the  gov- 
errunent closest  to  the  people,  still  re- 


A  Special  Hell  for  ChUdren  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   ICAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  yoiu:  attention  the  foUowing 
article  which  appeared  in  the  latest 
1965  issue  of  Harpers  magazine.  It  was 
written  by  John  W.  Anderson,  an  edito- 
rial writer  on  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  a  perceptive  observer  of  af- 
fairs in  Washington  and  the  nearby 
suburbs.  His  article  on  Junior  VUlage 
should  be  read  and  reread.  Its  message 
is  unmistakable : 

A  Special  Hell  tor  Children  in 
Washington 

(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 

The  youngest  victims  of  poverty  and  fam- 
ily disintegration  are  stowed  away  in  a  great 
"factory"  for  mental  retardation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 

The  southern  comer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  along  the  Potomac  River,  is  an 
isolated  tract  known  as  Blue  Plains.  Here 
Washington  stores  its  refuse — dried  sludge 
from  the  sewage  plant,  abandoned  automo- 
biles, people  who  are  old  and  poor,  and  home- 
less children. 

The  children  live  in  a  desolate  institution 
called  Junior  Village,  at  the  end  of  a  short 
dusty  road  that  is  apparanently  nameless. 
To  the  right  are  six  square  3-story  barracks 
built  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  Negro  boys.  Today  the 
barracks  are  called  cottages  and  they  are 
named,  with  unconscious  irony,  after  the 
American  Presidents.  Down  a  steep  sloi>e 
and  across  the  playground  is  Garfield  Cot- 
tage, a  cinderblock  shed,  redolent  of  the  ur- 
ine that  has  seeped  into  the  porovis  cinder. 
Originally  a  temporary  expedient  to  house 
small  boys,  it  has  become,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  a  permanent  expedient. 

The  reception  center  is  now  used  largely 
as  a  dormitory  to  handle  the  overflow  of 
other  dormitories.  The  small  chapel  is  as 
dusty  as  the  road;  at  the  mess  hall  children 
stand  in  line  to  eat  in  shifts.  Several  new 
buildings  are  low  and  bright  but,  unfortu- 
nately, badly  drained.  In  wet  weather  the 
children  are  issued  galoshes  to  cross  the  sur- 
rounding muddy  marshes. 

The  population  of  Junior  Village  has 
tripled  since  1958.  Last  winter  it  reached 
912.  Each  year  the  children  coming  to  the 
village  are  younger,  and  they  stay  longer. 
Junior  Village  is  now  the  largest  institution 
in  the  United  States  for  young  children 
classified  as  "dependent"  (to  distinguish 
them  from  the  delinquents).  And  it  has 
become  a  national  example  of  the  wrong 
way  to  care  for  homeless  children. 
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'  '^illage  is  the  product  of  Washing- 
system,  which  deserves  national 
not  only  because  it  is  run  directly 
F^eral    Government,    but    because 
offers  other  American  cities  a 
own  futures.     Today  It  Is  the 
-paid  and  best-educated  metro- 
But  there  is  secvire  employ- 
for  white-collar  workers,  and  the 
bfetween  the  lower  and  middle  class- 
ly  widening.    There  Is  little  neigh- 
cf  beslon  to  sustain  a  family  in  trou- 
relatlonshlps  are  loose.     Many 
only  one  parent.     (Some  19.000 
i^others  In  the  city  have  children 
but   there    are    In    the    city    only 
<  ost  day-care  centers,  with  a  total 
185  children.)     Above  all,  there 
and  unremitting  housing  short- 
rents  for  slum  bousing  so  far 
obsolete    relief    pa3rmei;ts    that 
safely  on  relief  often  fall  apart 
cannot  find  shelter.    And  they 
children  literally  on  the  city's 
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foster  parents  cannot  handle  children  with 
emotional  disorders;  and  the  proportion  of 
these  children  is  rapidly  rising.  Driven  by 
a  sense  of  crisis,  the  country's  ablest  welfare 
officials  are  searching  for  new  techniques. 
To  all  of  them  a  huge  institution  like  Junior 
Village  Is  the  ultimate  failure. 

LOST   IN    A    MULTITUDE 

For  the  children,  the  menace  of  Junior 
Village  is  the  anonymity  of  its  life,  and  the 
fear  of  abandonment.  The  visitor  becomes 
aware  of  these  silent  plagues  almost  as  soon 
as  he  walks  in.  The  children  come  quietly 
to  you,  hoping  to  be  picked  up,  or  touched, 
or  in  some  other  way  singled  out  of  the 
crowd  for  a  moment.  The  little  ones  anxious- 
ly call  everyone  "mommy"  and  want  to  be 
held.  The  8-  or  10-year-olds  hold  up  their 
biceps  to  be  felt,  or  their  hands  to  be  shaken. 
Among  them  all.  there  is  the  same  hunger  for 
simple  physical  contact. 

In  Cleveland  Cottage — a  clean,  sunlit 
place — you  ftnd  some  25  two-year-olds. 
There  are  two  attendants,  sturdy,  placid 
v7omen,  who  are  too  busy  wiping  noses,  serv- 
ing orange  Juice,  changing  diapers,  and  fold- 
ing clothes  to  talk  to  a  child.  But  how  will 
a  2-year-old  learn  to  talk  If  he  never  hears 
ojiy  one  but  other  2-year-olds?  Modern  edu- 
<:ators  have  warned  that  children  who  do 
not  learn  the  basic  language  processes  very 
early  will  never  learn  them  well. 

This  year  the  Howard  University  School  of 
Social  Work  published  a  detailed  study  of  376 
children  who  had  been  In  Junior  Village. 
"Perceptive  parents  have  noted  that  'Johnny 
was  walking  when  he  went  in,  but  he  doesn't 
walk  now.'  or  that  'Mary  was  beginning  to 
talk  in  sentences  and  now  she  only  says 
single  words,'"  the  report  found.  "Obvi- 
ously the  Johnnys  and  Marys  of  Junior  Vil- 
lage have  regressed  in  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment." 

Regression  Is  inevitable  because — despite 
the  physical  crowding — these  children  are 
isolated  to  a  degree  that  would  be  impos- 
sible in  even  the  most  disorganized  family. 
The  child  Is  parted  not  only  from  his  parents 
but  also  from  his  brothers  and  sisters,  since 
the  institution  segregates  by  age  and  sex. 
He  is  then  repeatedly  separated  from  what- 
ever friends  he  can  make.  Children  ad- 
mitted for  2  nights  in  a  family  emergency  are 
Jumbled  Indiscriminately  with  others  who 
have  been  genuinely  abandonded  but  have 
not  been  moved  to  foster  homes,  possibly  for 
psychiatric  reasons.  Junior  Village  is  ac- 
tually several  institutions  for  several  kinds 
of  children,  all  of  them  shuffled  together  at 
random. 

Each  child  Is  fiu-ther  separated  from  the 
adults  who  care  for  him  by  the  8-hour  shift: 
one  counselor  gets  him  up  in  the  morning, 
another  puts  him  to  bed  at  night,  a  third 
appears  if  he  wakes  in  the  night,  and  the 
following  morning  he  sees  a  fourth  face  be- 
cause the  first  counselor  has  a  day  off. 

At  Junior  Village,  in  some  cottages  there 
Is  1  adult  for  as  many  as  28  children.  The 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  recom- 
mends a  ratio  of  one  adult  to  every  six  chil- 
dren in  all  Institutions.  The  League  also 
states  that  no  institution  should  try  to 
care  for  more  than  50  children  and  that  those 
with  sleeping  difficulties  need  their  own  bed- 
rooms. At  Junior  Village  some  of  the  dormi- 
tories hold  30  children  in  double-deck  army 
cots. 

"Each  child's  birthday  should  be  cele- 
brated individually  In  the  Intimacy  of  the 
group  living  unit."  the  League  manual  con- 
tinues. At  the  Village  each  cottage — hous- 
ing as  many  as  80  children — celebrates  a 
communal  birthday  once  a  month,  with  one 
cake.  There  are  too  many  children  to  do 
otherv/ise  and  many  of  them  do  not  know 
their    birthdays. 

Washington  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  to 
the  effects  of  institutional  life  on  children. 
They  were  accurately  described  by  the  Vic- 
torian novelists.     In  the  1930°s  students  of 


delinquency  began  to  report  finding  a  re- 
current pattern  among  delinquent  children 
of  very  early  separation  from  parents  The 
psychiatric  literature  on  this  subject  is  ex- 
tensive, explicit,  and  well  known.  After 
World  War  II  the  British  psychiatrist  John 
Bowlby  reported  to  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization that,  among  young  children,  the 
deprivation  of  maternal  care  nearly  always 
resulted  in  retardation  of  every  kind  of 
growth,  physical  and  social  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual. Frequently,  the  retardation  turned 
out  to  be  irremediable. 

IRREVERSIBLE   DAMAGE 

The  District  of  Columbia  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, which  runs  Junior  Village,  sometimes 
blames  the  children's  symptoms  on  misfor- 
tunes suffered  before  they  arrived  there.  But 
recent  research  has  clearly  shown  the  dam- 
age done  by  large  institutions  themselves. 
For  instance,  two  Yale  pediatricians,  Sally 
Provence  and  Rose  C.  Llpton.  followed  for 
some  years  the  development  of  14  children 
placed,  within  days  of  birth,  in  a  Connecticut 
foundlings'  home.  Later  they  were  adopted 
into  normal  families,  most  of  them  between 
their  first  and  second  birthdays.  But  even 
after  a  period  of  years,  these  children  were 
still  Impaired  in  their  ability  to  receive  and 
return  affection,  to  control  their  impulses, 
and  to  use  their  minds. 

If  a  child  passes  his  early  years  without 
learning  to  depend  upon  affection,  he  may 
become  Impervious  to  it  later.  He  then  be- 
comes impervious  to  guilt  as  well.  Large 
anonymous  institutions  for  children  are  a  no- 
torious sovu-ce  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  sociopathlc  personality. 

The  younger  a  child  is  when  he  comes  to 
the  Institution — and  the  longer  he  stays 
there — the  greater  the  likelihood  of  serious 
harm.  The  Child  Welfare  League's  standards 
warn  that  no  child  under  6  can  safely  be 
held  in  an  institution.  Yet  more  than  half 
of  the  children  at  Junior  Village  are  now 
under  6.  and  the  median  age  is  declining. 
Half  of  the  children  now  stay  there  more 
than  3  months;  among  the  youngest  chil- 
dren— those  6  to  18  months  old — half  stay 
more  than  4  months.  In  the  year  ending  In 
June  1964.  13  percent  of  the  children  dis- 
charged— a  total  of  184 — had  been  there  more 
than  a  year.  Some  have  been  there  as  long 
as  5  years,  and  others  have  been  in  and  out 
repeatedly. 

There  are  children  In  the  Village  who  are 
mentally  111.  No  one  knows  how  many,  since 
Junior  Village  has  no  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological service  whatever.  This  omission 
reflects  the  differences  In  a  community's 
attitudes  toward  Ills  of  fche  mind  and  body. 
If  a  typhoid  epidemic  were  to  break  out  at 
the  Village,  there  would  immediately  be  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  money,  medical 
help,  and  offers  of  shelter.  But  nothing  hap- 
pened when  the  annual  report  for  1962 
stated:  "The  majority  of  these  children  were 
emotionally  disturbed,  from  a  barely  dis- 
cernible lesser  degree  to  an  apparent  pre- 
psychotlc  state." 

The  Welfare  Department  answers  that  re- 
port by  saying  that  the  Village's  staff  is  not 
competent  to  diagnose  mental  illness.  Noth- 
ing, however,  has  been  done  to  obtain  a  com- 
petent diagnosis.  When  a  child's  behavior 
becomes  intolerably  disruptive,  he  is  sent 
on  to  the  city's  general  hospital  or,  if  he  is 
an  adolescent,  perhaps  to  the  institution  for 
delinquents.  The  city  has  money  enough 
to  use  private  psychiatric  Institutions,  but 
these  rarely  have  space. 

At  Junior  Village,  then,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  putting  children  into  a  situation 
known  to  damage  children's  minds,  and  it  is 
putting  them  there  at  the  ages  when  .they 
are  most  susceptible.  It  has  provided  no 
psychiatric  advice  to  mitigate  these  effects. 
If  the  city  were  a  person  rather  than  a  cor- 
porate guardian,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  prosecuted  for  child  neglect. 


PTTRGE  oil  THS  INNOCENTS 

Washington  hasVrrlved  at  thla  state  of 
affairs  through  a  chJaln  of  circumstances  that 
has  with  local  variations,  caught  most  large 
American  cities.  The  dispersion  of  white 
families  into  the  suburbs,  and  their  replace- 
ment by  Negro  families,  has  meant  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  younger  population  for  an 
older  one.  (At  Junior  Village  about  97  per- 
cent of  the  children  are  Negro.)  Since  1950 
the  population  under  20  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  quite  apart  from  the  subvirbs,  has 
increased  by  about  one-third,  while  the  total 
population  has  scarcely  changed. 

Washington's  peculiar  Incompetent  re- 
sponse to  this  rising  responsibility  is  due  to 
Its  rudderless  local  government.  The  city's 
laws  have  been  written  and  its  budgets 
passed,  not  by  a  city  council,  but  by  con- 
gressional committees.  Usually  the  commit- 
tees speak  for  the  rural  South,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  city  Is  an  Incessant  ad- 
versary proceeding.  Welfare  policy  has 
rightly  become  a  leading  issue  in  the  Dis- 
trict's campaign  for  home  rule.  (The  latest 
home-rule  bill  was  defeated  in  September; 
but  even  if  it  is  passed  eventually,  elected 
local  officials  could  not  be  Installed  for  sev- 
eral years.  Consequently,  any  early  remedy 
to  Junior  Village  will  have  to  come  from 
Federal  authorities.) 

In  public  welfare,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  preferred  to  build  Institutions. 
When  they  vote  funds  for  relief  payments  or 
foster  homes,  Congressmen  have  a  feeling 
that  they  are  simply  sowing  money  through 
the  slums.  But  bricks  and  mortar  are  some- 
thing they  understand. 

On  top  of  this  predisposition  Congress  has 
lately  been  waging  war  on  the  city's  entire 
public-relief  program.  It  began  In  1961  when 
Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  launched  an  Investigation  which  fovmd 
that  58  percent  of  the  city's  relief  recipients 
were  violating  one  or  another  of  the  Welfare 
Department's  innumerable  regulations.  In 
fact,  in  most  Instances  it  was  the  regulations, 
not  the  recipients,  that  offended  decency 
and  commonsense.  For  example.  If  an  able- 
bodied  man  is  unemployed  and  totally 
destitute,  in  Washington  he  can  qualify  his 
family  for  public  aid  to  dependent  children 
only  by  deserting  them. 

Taking  over  personal  direction  of  the  city's 
Welfare  Department,  while  the  administra- 
tion's District  Commissioners  tactfully 
looked  the  other  way,  Senator  Byro  insti- 
tuted a  massive  purge  of  the  relief  rolls.  The 
results  were  quickly  evident  at  Junior  Vil- 
lage, for  relief  was  being  withdrawn  from 
families  with  no  other  hope  of  sustenance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  purge.  In  early 
1962,  the  city  was  supporting  19,968  children 
on  relief  and  472  In  Junior  Village.  Three 
years  later  there  were  only  16,104  on  relief 
but  862  In  the  Village.  (And  where  were  the 
other  children?  The  Independent  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research  surveyed  SO  mothers 
with  children  who  had  either  been  refused  or 
taken  off  relief  in  the  course  of  the  purge. 
The  survey  found  a  few  of  these  women  em- 
ployed, but  "the  majority  had  to  depend  on 
relief  from  private  agencies  or  handouts 
from  friends  or  relatives,  or  illicit  activities, 
or  on  the  unintended  largess  of  the  business 
community  in  permitting  the  accumulation 
of  debts."  The  "illicit  activities"  included 
bootlegging  and  prostitution.) 

Senator  Byrd — ead  to  report — is  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  Last  spring  the 
generous  Senator  Ribicoft,  of  Connecticut, 
forced  a  rollcall  vote  In  his  campaign  to 
bring  to  Washington  relief  rules  as  enlight- 
ened as  those  in  Senator  Btro's  own  State 
of  West  Virginia.  The  Johnson  adnalnlstra- 
tion's  leaders — Senators  Mansfuld  and 
Long — both  supported  Btrd  and  opposed 
RiBicorF.  The  welfare  reforms  lost  by  47 
votes  to  40. 


The  Howard  University  study  referred  to 
above  e8taJ>llshed  that  23  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren admitted  to  the  Village  In  the  past  3 
years  were  there  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Bjrrd  purge,  and  remained  there  for  unusu- 
ally long  periods. 

KESTNG  A  HOME  INTACT 

To  be  sure,  half  of  the  children  who  go  to 
the  Village  are  there  because  their  families 
have  run  out  of  money.  There  many  reasons 
for  desrtltutlon,  but  during  the  purge  the 
city  had  a  choice  between  supporting  these 
children  In  their  own  homes  or  at  Junior 
Village.  The  vast  majority  would  have  been 
far  better  off  psychologically  In  their  own 
homes  with  their  own  parents.  (Only  2  per- 
cent of  those  In  the  Village  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  homes  on  grounds  of 
crxielty.)  It  would  also  be  cheaper  for  the 
city.  Relief  for  a  child  costs  $33  a  month. 
To  support  him  at  Junior  VUlage  costs  nine 
times  as  much— $300  a  month.  The  Wash- 
ington system  is  wasteful  not  only  In  social 
terms,  but  In  the  cold  arithmetic  of  the 
cash  register. 

Sometimes  the  fiscal  costs  rise  even  high- 
er. Children  deprived  of  affection  become 
abnormally  svisceptlble  to  Illness.  The  How- 
ard study  described  three  small  chilidren,  all 
under  3,  whose  parents  were  in  Jail;  their 
grandmother,  elderly  and  111,  cared  for  them 
with  the  help  of  a  homemaker  provided  by  a 
badly  overbvu-dened  charity.  When  the 
charity  withdrew  its  homemaker.  the  chil- 
dren went  to  the  Village,  promptly  fell  des- 
perately sick,  and  spent  months  in  a  series  of 
hospitals.  They  recovered  only  when  the 
charity's  homemaker  was  brought  In  to  the 
hospital  to  tend  them.  The  medical  treat- 
ment of  those  chUdren  cost  the  city  $26,000 
before  they  were  well  enough  to  be  moved 
Into  foster  homes. 

If  Washington's  dty  politics  axe  unique. 
Its  children  are  not.  The  welfare  system  that 
Washington  needs  for  Its  chUdren  is  the 
same  that  other  cities  need.  It  must  begin 
with  a  sustained  and  Imaginative  program 
to  keep  families  together  even  In  poverty  and 
misfortune.  A  reasonable  and  himiane  re- 
lief policy  is  founded  on  an  interest  In  help- 
ing children,  rather  than  a  passion  for  Judg- 
ing their  parents'  morality.  Squeezing  the 
poor  Is  not  only  wrong  but  expensive. 

Sometimes  a  lack  of  money  Is  not  the  root 
trouble  that  disrupts  a  f anally.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  mother  Is  simply  a  poor  manager, 
a  caseworker  visiting  once  or  twice  a  week 
can  bring  large  returns  on  a  small  Invest- 
ment. In  other  instances,  a  temporary 
homemaker  can  fill  a  mother's  place  when 
she  Is  111.  keeping  the  children  together  at 
home. 

But  unfortunately  there  is  a  dearth  of 
homemakers.  And  meanwhile  other  welfare 
programs  train  women  for  other  kinds  of 
Jobs  while  children  continue  to  go  to  Junior 
Village. 

Day-care  centers  are  clearly  needed  for 
those  mothers  who  want  to  work.  But  there 
Is  currently  great  political  appeal  In  Job- 
training  schemes  which  force  Ill-prepared 
women  wlllynllly  into  a  labor  market  already 
supersaturated.  For  a  great  many  w<«nen. 
bringing  up  a  family  Is  a  full-time  Job,  and 
for  the  city  it  Is  worth  the  price  of  relief  to 
have  the  Job  done  well.  The  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's statistics  and  the  Howard  study 
strongly  suggest  that  relief,  day  care,  coun- 
seling, and  homemaker  services  could  reduce 
by  two-thirds  the  number  of  children  in 
Junior  Village.  With  an  effective  effort  at 
birth  control,  they  could  over  the  long  run 
do  even  more. 

In  birth  control,  at  least.  Washington  has 
made  a  hopeful  beginning.  Last  year  Con- 
gress, to  Its  credit,  appropriated  funds  for 
a  system  of  public  birth-control  clinics  now 
well  underway.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish, 
deep  In  a  Negro  slum.  Is  running  a  family 
planning  center.  There  has  been  remarkably 
little  controversy,  fOT  the  cost  In  penonai 


tragedies  of  an  unchecked  birth  rate  in  the 
slums  is  too  apparent  to  be  arguable.  Big 
families  €u-e  the  most  vulnerahle  to  catastro- 
phe; there  are  4.4  children  In  the  average 
family  represented  In  Junior  Village. 

For  children  whose  homes  are  Irretrievably 
dissolved,  foster  homes  remain  essential.  If 
the  city  cannot  find  enough  of  them,  then 
it  must  do  as  It  does  In  hiring  plumbers  and 
lawyers.    It  must  pay  more  for  them. 

TO  END  A  FUBLIC  MENACE 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  for  children  to 
grow  up  m  Institutions  without  suffering 
retardation.  But  the  conditions  must  be 
Ideal,  which  means  among  other  things  an 
adult  to  every  four  children,  around  the 
clock.  To  Insure  continuity  of  care  there 
must  be  much  longer  shifts  than  American 
municipal  civil-service  rules  permit.  In  Eu- 
rope and  particularly  In  Russia,  govern- 
ments have  made  heavy  investments  in  In- 
stitutions where,  according  to  Amerlc^ 
observers,  children  have  grown  up  with  sh*p 
Intelligence  and  even  poise.  (These  children 
also  seem  abnormally  dependent  upon  the 
group  with  whom  they  live;  but  this  de- 
pendence Is  less  alien  to  the  Russian  tra- 
dition than  to  the  American.) 

Comparable  institutions  would  be  formi- 
dably expensive  In  America.  And,  In  any 
event,  they  would  offer  no  real  alternative 
to  Junior  Village.  The  children  In  Russian 
state  nurseries  and  boarding  schools  are 
healthy  to  begin  with,  and  they  are  In  the 
state's  care  permanently.  Such  children  In 
the  United  States  are  the  ones  most  readily 
adopted.  But  those  In  our  big  urban  shelters 
are  Increasingly  the  severely  marked  prod- 
ucts of  family  disasters.  Their  legal  status 
is  usually  uncertain  and  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly how  long  they  will  remain  In  the 
institution.  A  model  Institution  requires 
a  type  of  child  that  Is  very  rare  at  Junior 
Village. 

For  an  Increasing  number  of  homeless 
children  neither  the  traditional  Institution 
nor  the  traditional  foster  home  will  do.  In 
California,  for  example,  welfare  authorities 
have  been  experimenting  for  some  years  with 
group  homes  that  combine  some  of  the  best 
features  of  foster  homes  and  small,  profes- 
sionally staffed  institutions.  In  the  city  of 
Washington,  Family  and  Child  Services,  a 
progressive  private  charity,  has  recently 
rented  11  houses  scattered  inconspicuously 
through  the  city,  and  has  hired  and  trained 
couples  to  run  them.  Five  or  six  children 
are  placed  In  eEu:h  group  home,  with  a 
degree  of  professional  supervision  impossible 
in  foster  homes.  This  elaborate  program 
costs  less  per  child.  Incidentally,  then  Junior 
Village.  For  adolescents,  the  city  Is  estab- 
lishing halfway  houses  where  they  can  live 
under  supervision  while  finishing  school  and 
findlpg  Jobs. 

If  programs  such  as  these  were  developed 
on  the  scale  needed,  only  a  few  dozen  chil- 
dren would  remain  In  Junior  Village  Instead 
of  many  hundreds.  Then  the  city  could 
tear  down  the  brutally  ugly  old  biilldlngs 
Inherited  from  the  Industrial  School,  and 
devote  the  new  buildings  to  the  very  small 
residue  of  children  who  are  so  111  mentally 
that  they  require  residential  treatment. 
Washington  iirgently  needs  a  small,  expertly 
staffed  institution  for  these  children. 

But  Junior  Village  should  be  closed.  The 
responsibility  for  It  lies  directly  with  the 
UJS.  Government.  It  Is  steadily  Improving 
welfare  standards  In  the  50  States,  yet  con- 
tinues to  operate  In  Its  own  Capital  an  In- 
stitution that  Is  a  public  menace. 

The  maycw  of  Washington  Is  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  man  who  declared  war  on 
poverty  and  deprivation.  Some  of  his  ad- 
ministration's social  reforms  are  already  felt 
In  Washington,  but  not  In  the  Village  at 
Blue  Plains. 

The  men  and  women  who  run  Junior  Vil- 
lage— good  and  dedicated  people — ^have  no 
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Tri  >ate  to  Colonel  Vandenrort 


EXtTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  £  ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'riday,  October  22, 1965 

M.  LLER.    Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 

that  one  of  the  U.S.  Army  oflBcers 

wh(  m  all  of  us  have  been  in  fre- 

coi  ttact  and  who  has  served  all  of 

ibly  is  scheduled  to  retire  from 

in  the  near  future.    This  of- 


Mr 
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quent 
us  most 
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fleer  is  Col.  Ralph  E.  "Bud"  Vandervort. 
Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  who  has  been  serving  as 
the  Army  liaison  officer  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  nearly  6  years. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  splendid  service 
and  cooperation  Colonel  Vandei-vort  has 
furnished  me  and  my  colleagues,  to  indi- 
cate my  regret  that  he  is  leaving  the 
service,  and  to  wish  him  many  happy 
ajid  successful  years  in  a  retirement 
which  I  trust  will  be  most  active. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional   District    of    Wisconsin — XIX 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  report  includes  all  roUcall  votes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 

89th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


in  concise  form  information  which  is 
scattered  through  27,330  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  description  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report  are 
for  purposes  of  identification  only;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion  completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  involved.  This  word  of  caution 
is  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the  bills 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  any  particular  bill, 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  contin- 
ues a  service  I  began  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  80th  Congress.  This  is  the  19th 
report  of  my  voting  and  attendapce 
record.  These  19  reports  show  how  I 
voted  on  2.478  questions  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Based  on  quorum 
calls  and  the  record  votes,  they  also 
show  an  attendance  record  of  93  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  in  this 
report,  there  were  182  quorum  calls  in  the 
House  which  are  omitted  to  conserve 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  noncon- 
secutive  numbering  of  the  roUcalls.  I 
answered  "present"  to  175  quorum  calls, 
and  I  was  absent  for  7  quorum  calls. 


(Adopted  204  to  177.) . 


Election  of  Speaker.    (McCormack  289,  Gerald  R.  Ford  139) 

H.  Res.  1,  authorirtng  seating  of  Mississippi  delegation: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  276  to  149) 

H.  Res.  8,  adopting  the  rules  of  House  with  an  amendment  giving  additionnl  authority  to  Speaker: 

On  o-dering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  224  to  202) 

H.  Res.  126,  dismissing  contest  of  election  of  Representative  Ottinger  of  New  York; 

On  resolution.    (Adopted  245  to  102) _ 

H.J.  Res.  234,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1965:      

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  bar  export  of  farm  commodities  to  United  Arab  Republic 
H.J.  Res.  234,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  Department  of  .A.eTiculturp  for  fiscal  1965: 

On  motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  to  di.<!agree  to  Senate  amendment  allowing  aid  to  United  Arab  Republic  at  President's  discre- 
tion.   (Rejected  165  to  241.) 
H.R.  3818,  eliminating  25  percent  gold  cover  in  Federal  Reserve  banks- 

On  motion  to  recommit.     ( Rejected  93  to  289.)     . 

On  passage.     (Passed  300  to  82.) 

H.R.  29B8,  extending  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency:  " '"" '"" 

On  passage.    (Passed  302  to  63.).... 

H.R.  45.  Increasing  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank;  

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  from  $750,000,000  to  $725,000,000.    (Rejected  142  to  237) 

On  passage.     (Passed  288  to  93.) "" 

H.  Res.  188,  providing  funds  for  expenses  of  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities:  ' 

On  motion  to  recommit  to  Committee  on  House  Administration  with  instructions  to  hold  hearings.    (Rejected  58  to  333  ) 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  360  to  29.)  »       v      j  /- 

S-  3.  authorizing  $1.0«J,400,000  for  public  works  and  development  programs  in  the  Appalachian  region- 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  substitute  bill  authorizing  $995,000,000  for  2- year  economic  development  program  for  all 
depressed  areas  in  United  States.    (Rejected  100  to  323.) 

Onpassage.    (Passed  257  to  165.)     

H.R.  2.  expanding  Federal  controls  over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs- 

On  Passage.    (Passed  402  to  0.) 

H.R.  4714,  authorizing  annual  appropriations  of  $150,000  for  .Vational  Councii  on  the  Arts:        

XI  T>   ..S***'*'° i°  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  217  to  113,  a  H  majority  being  required.) 
H.R.  5606,  eiitablishing  standards  for  congressional  districts; 

On  amendment  permitting  at-lnrge  elections  of  Representatives.     (Rejected  147  to  255.) 
H.  Res.  276,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5374,  Supreme  Court  pav  bill:  

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  202  to  183.) 

H.R  .'!374,  restoring  the  differential  between  Supreme  Court  and  lower  court  sal;uies  existing  prior  to  1964  Federal  pay  biU:       

On  pa.<isage.  ^(Rejected  178  to  202.) *^  ' 

H.R.  5688,  amending  crime  laws  of  District  of  Columbia:  "'" 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  hold  hearings.    (Rejected  166  to  216  ) 

On  passage.    (Passed  250  to  131.) _ _ """ 

H.R.  5721,  providing  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quota*  for  tobacco: 

On  passage.    (Passed  206  to  170.) 

Motion  to  approve  House  Journal  without  further  reading:  ' " '" 

rr  rPiy^ii*'*""''  previous  question  (ending  debate)  on  motion.     (Agreed  to  274  to  119.)     . 
H.R.  2362,  providing  grants  to  States  for  elementary  and  secondary  education; 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  change  formula  so  that  the  grant  for  each  child  from  low-income  families  would  be  equal. 

I  *»Cj©Ct6Q  149  to  267.) 

Onpassage.    (Passed  263  to  153.) _ 

H.R  3708,  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  providing  for  development  of  programs  for  the  aging;  

Onpaasage.    (Passed  396  to  1.) .. 

H.R  UU,  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  authwiilng  funds  for  Federal-State"  water  "resources  development  pr"(»'tmi^^^ 

Onpassage.    (Passed  384  to  0.) .        v  "»»«"=. 


Footnoti  B  at  end  of  table. 
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Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Not  voting.' 
Not  voting.2 
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Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
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Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
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Nay. 

Not  voting.' 
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66 

70 

71 

72 

74 

76 

78 
79 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 
90 
92 
94 
96 
97 
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Apr.  1 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  27 
Apr.  27 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  29 

Apr.  2a 

Apr.  29 
May  3 
May  4 
May  S 
May  6 
May  6 
May  6 
May  10 
101  May  12 
May  20 
May  20 
May  25 
May  25 
May  26 
May  26 
June  1 
June  1 
June    2 


104 
IDS 
109 
110 
112 
113 
116 
117 
119 

121 
123 
126 

127 
129 
130 

131 
132 

141 

142 

143 

145 

146 

147 
153 
155 


June  3 

June  7 

June  8 

June  8 

June  9 

June  9 

June  9 
Jime    9 

June  16 

June  16 

June  16 

June  21 

June  21 

June  21 
June  23 
June  24 


H.R.  4257,  extending  and  expanding  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs: 

Onpassage.    (Passed  395  to  0.) - -- - " 

H  R.  980,  providing  for  return  of  obscene  mail  matter: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  360  to  21. )....-.- i'VuVri;;.;;;.;:'"" " " "' 

H  R  7064  authorizinrconstruction  of  U.S.  Embassy  buildmg  in  Saigon,  South  Vietnam. 

H. R°?oSJ°mTkinVa;Sri™t\'oT^^^^  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  4  indepeadent  agencies: 

n  R°?09rr^lkinJ^S^JmenUUppropriations  for  fiscal  1965  including  $344,328,000  for  Appalachia  programs  to  be"  available  beyond  fiscal 

1965  but  to  be  charged  against  1965  authorization: 
TI  R°^75^S^^lal  KnvTm'endme'ntsof  1965,  Increasing  sociarsecurity  l^nefits  and  taxesl  "and  providing  me"dical  care  ■benefits  for  aged. 
O^B™  mSto  rec^mmrwith  i^^^  to  substitute  Byrnes  bill,  H.R.  7057,  P^.oy^'^'^,^  ^  ^^^^^^J'JJ •,^^'}}P^^^''''''^  ^'^^"^ 

insu^S^  pro-am  for  the  aged  financed  by  general  revenue  and  contributions  from  participants.    ( Rejected  191  to  236.) . . . 

On  nassage.    (Passed  313  to  115.) ---: -. - " " " 

H.R.  2998,  anthoriiing  appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 


U-J^'n^'tpr^^S^co^^^iL^'^^^ 


H   B^s  'sl^'tuihoVS'sW^^r  investigation  "of "K"uKlux"K^^  on  Un-American  Activities; 

H.R'^Mrauthorizi^gSie 'oWMWooOinthe "U^S.  quota  in  t"he-Internation"al"Monetary  Fund : 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  113  to  275.).. - 

On  passage.     (Passed  301  to  S8.).^ ,v vr W "V;*V„r " 

S  4  Water  Quality  Act,  expanding  Federal  assistance  for  water  pollution  control. 

Onpassage.    (Passed  396  to  0.)^  


H.R.  7091,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1965: 


On  conference  reporSS^.SS)  hiKhan^^^^^^  bill  and  including  Appalachia  funds  for  use  beyond  fiscal  1965  but  to  be 


charged  to  1965  authorization.    (Agreed  to  316  to  55.) 
On  motion  that  House  concur  with  Senate  amendment  addm 
(Rejected  114  to  228.) 


funds  for  helicopter  subsidies  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 


H.R.  4714.  authorizing  annual  appropriations  of  $150,000  for  National  Council  on  the  Arts: 


H  R*'^'1fte'nd/n';'1^d^mVn°diagi»-rlain  provisions  Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act: 

H.R''59K'hor[zmTF'ede*rVl"g?^is  for  initial  cost  of  professional  and  technical  persomiel  for  community  mental  health  centers: 


H.J. 


Res.^rproffi$TOB.6S)%i0  in  fiscal  1965  supplemental  appropr^^^^^^^ 


lI.R'^7657?3^orizKl5S)!«)0;o6b"for  military  equipment  procurement  and  research: 


H   R^'3^%'ovilTtor'^ns%e;lrionofH.-R.7717.Natio 


H.R^^gM^eftlndKde^pandYnkFederalgi^iisforc^^^^^ 


Onpassage.    (Passed  334  to  4.)...      .--.-- »„,  ,dco 

S.  701.  implementing  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  l9bJ 
(Passed  300  to  97.) 


H.i^SlK^orlri5^,5^g:^rt^^ 


On  motion  to 


?etl.^S^KJtlSLrd"e}eV  aut^h'^^^^^^^^  establishing  a  nuclear  reactor.    (Rejected  43  to 


313.) 
Onpassage.    (Passed  352  to  1.). --...-----  --.         „  ^,  ,oka. 

H  R.  7750,  authorizing  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  iw». 


on  motion  to  ISZ'w^irh^rtSr  WuS  S^^Vii''.^^  V^&T,V^?o*5iVI'^"^^^  ''"''  '^'"  ""'""^  ^^'"''""'  "^ 


n  moiion  lo  recommii  wim  lusiruuiiuiia  i«  jcv.>*v~  — ■  »  jS^".- '-t-S  m     litoianteA  17«  to  219  1 
Latin  American  housing  projects  be  "non-Communist  dominated.      (Rejected  178  to  2i».) 

On  passage.    (Passed  249  to  148.) -- ~yi"y"u tr^^ nVi^VioKA-  

"■^.^^l^Tl^'i^/^^LPr.PfJ^ir /^^^^^^^^^^^  of  farm  commodities  to  United  Arab  Republic  or 


On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  bar  use 
Indonesia.    ( Rejected  187  to  208.) 

H.R''^9"f^akmra^pri^tlS,i'forthei5epa,iments-of-s"u^^^^^  

H.R^SSw'SndtaglFlderal  L^iion  and"  safety"requ"lremen"ts"to"8m^^^ 

On  passage.     (Passed  336  to  42.) ---- -- " 

H.R.  8371,  reducing  Federal  excise  taxes:  

H.R°?7?7^thorKpJl\mVnY  of"-Oen".-Wim^                                                                                           »^  '"^'^  "  '^^^'^  ^'^  ''°''* 
ofllcer:  

H.R*'31?7'TrmitLS.^'?f  r'^i^ri-ademployeeslo  ^^^ ^^^'^  '>'-^: 


'Onmotion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  323  to  0.). 

«-«6n«Vn^ot^frrermTi?^\«[^^^^^^^^^^ 

H.R.  7105,  amending  and  extending  the  Export  Control  Act: 

H.  R^.«?ovi^Sr^ris'ideraiion-of  H:R^^ 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  273  to  109.) - - 

H.R.  8464.  increasing  the  temporary  national  debt  limit - 


(Rejected  149  to  244.). 


H 


.  C^on.'^ff Iw/sulSu^g  rtie^e  againsruSIA  dom-es^^^^^^^ 


States 


On  amendment  requiring  that  the  film  be  shown  without  charge.    (Rejected  174  to  216.) . 
On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  311  to  75.) 


"■^ormVif  ^lJ^.!l^lnl?tTirh'^^^rSX^?^^^^^^^^                                    -  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Development  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.    (Rejected  141  to  259.)  

H.  Rm.  «^rovidin^unds  lor  each  "Representative  to  "hire  a  student  intern: 

H  R%?3!tr^',^ding^uSSfandfoL'ms'S^^^^^^  '" 

H  R°"86TSSpri^™up?«TtVaymenLf f^^^^^ 

H  C°on.'R^°mre'Steh1pr^i^d^itiK'^^^ 

the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  , .  „.„^  »„  ooa  fn  n^  - 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  agree  to  reMlutlon.    (Agreed  to  M8  to  0)^. 

H.R.  9221,  making  appropriations  tor  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1966.  

Onpassage.    (Passed  407  to  0) - wW'n    "^ii,:,: 

H.J.  Res.  541,  extending  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  2  months.  

Onpassage.    (Passed  224  to  167) -  


Yea. 

Not  voting.' 
Not  voting ' 
Not  voting. i 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yeo. 

Not  voting.* 

Yea. 

Nay. 


Footnotee  at  end  of  table. 


A614( 


157 

162 
163 
164 

167 


Jan  ',  28 


Jon 
Jon 
Jun 

JnJj 


175     JuJy 


176 

177 
178 


Julj 


July 
,  July 
179     July 


181 

183 

185 

188 
ISO 

193 

196 


199 

203 

204 

205 

208 
200 

212 

214 

215 

216 

318 

219 

220 

221 

222 

224 

225 

228 

\230 

234 
235 

236 

238 

239 

2(2 

243 
244 

246 

248 
240 

252 

253 

254 

255 

257 

250 


197     July 


July 

July 

July 

July 
July 

July 

July 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 
July 


30 
30 
30 

6 

9 

9 

9 
9 
9 

12 

12 

13 

14 
14 

20 

22 

22 

26 

27 

27 

27 

28 
28 


July  |29 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


Aug.  0 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  !4 

Aug.  !5 

Aug.  a 

Aug.  M 

Aug.  K) 

Aug.  tl 

Aug.  n 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  2 


I 
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October  27,  1965     I      October  27,  1965 


°fedU  A^Sm*  '"  ""^'*"*"°°  °'  H.R.  7984,  providing  rent  subsidies  and  expanding  pubUc  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  230  to  115) 

^■^Ar?l;„^'5^*"?*  '^.'iV'^*"*'  *°?  eipMdiig  public  housing," {irbanrenewialVandciiniiiiilVyfadUtlffiproiii^^^ 

S°!^™^??""°*y'y'°?^^^M"'*ldyP™^.«W-    (Adopted  240  to  179.)  t' "»i»"«. 


On  motion  to  mommit  with  instructions  to  delete  rent  subsidies  and  other  provisions. 


On  passage     (P^ed  245  to  1^)  "^^  subsidies  and  other  provisions.    (Rejected  202  to  208.) . 

H.  Rea.  440,  providing  for  consideration  oYh.'rVwM,  VotlngRlghts  Act  of  iOM-  "" 

On  reaolution.    (Agreed  to  308  to  58.)..    . 
H.R.  6400,  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966:  


^^frt*!*!?**™*"*  providing  penalties  for  falsifying  voting  or  registration  informaUon  or  buying  votes  in  Federal  elections 


On  : 


to  165)^^^  iwiM'Mw  lur  laisuying  voimg  or  registration  informaOon  or  buying  votes  in  Federal  elections.    (Adopted  253 


co^S^TReSd"lW'i?') '"^''^°"* '^''* '™^^^^ 
On  amendment  waiving  English  literacy  requirements.    (Rejected  202  to  216  ) 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  substitute  more  comprehensive  bl'li.    (Rejected"i7l'Vo'248')""'"""^^I"I""'""""I" 

"n^^prSuwtingoverh^d'une^"*'^^"'^^ 

TT  D°5^?'°"°"L°  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  216  to  139.  a  ?<  majority  being  required.) 

n„    'i^^'^r*"*  Oovemment  summer  joha  In  Washington,  D.C..  to  be  apportioned  among  residents'of"  aiiStatM- 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  836  to  22.) 
S.  559.  requiring  warning  labeb  on  cigarette  packages:  " 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  285  to  103.) 

H.R^8926,  removing  silver  from  coinage  except  for  40  percent  in  half^oliare: 

On  amendment  retaining  40  percent  silver  in  dimes  and  quarters.    (Rejected  187  to  218 ) 

On  passage.    (Passed  255  to  151.) ' ' " 

H.R.  9075,  increasing  military  pay:  ' ' 

On  passage.    (Passed  410  to  0.) 

H.R  8283,  authorizing  Increase  In  "poverty"  program  funds  to  $l,900,o66i()d6 "in  flsiii  1966:' "" " 

to'227  )  "      '*~'™™'*  ^"'^  instructions  to  maintain  Governors'  veto  and  fiscal  1965  level  of  spending  ($947,500,000).    (Rejected  178 

On  passage.    (Passed  245  to  158.) 

^pr^dS^'^pI^I  fujS°CommX°:'  ^'^^  '''  '^'"^^''  sec.ii(b)of-lheTa/tVHariieVYcVpermittlng  State"  "right:^^^^^^^^ 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  248  to  171) 

On  Snfeiraie^report^  "^(T^^to  M7't<ni6'f  "^"^^  ^^^  security  benefits  and  providing  medical 'ckrebeneflts  "to  thi"^^': 

^■^On'SnFerena^llJSi'  *"(  Ag^  toizsuTrnf  ''"^"''  housing;  .irbanrenewai,"  aid  community  fa^iiitiekprok'riis:" " " " " 

^■"cta^iferenw  Srf.^(fed'to  414  to'o^  "*^^  "'  professional  and  techiiYcaip^j^nnel  "for  wmmuiiity"  "mentaVh'ekith  Mnterel "" 

H.R.77,  repealing  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Talt-Hartley"AcVpenn"ittin"g 'state  right"-^^  " 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  200  to  223.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  221  to  203.) "...' " " 

imi^^?l^t"^ olerte^^M°^^^  Commission  to  condemn  iMd  for  overhead  pi)'wert'r'a"nsmii^ionil]Q'MnoV^tte 

On  passage.    (Passed  275  to  125.) 

S.J.  Res.  81,  authorizing  increase  in  funds  for  Interstate  Highway  Systein  in  fiscal' i967-   " 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  313  to  11.). 
H.R  8027,  providing  assistance  in  training  State  and  local  law-enforcement  officers- " 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  326  to  0.) 

H.I^  6864,  authorizing  certain  rehabilitation  practices  for  Federal  prisoners-      

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  323  to  0.) 
S.  1564,  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966:  

°^h^^V^J^°^}  conference  report  with  instructions  to  disagree  to  Senate  language  allo*-lng  political  subdivisions  with  more 
thattiO  percent  of  voting-age  Negroes  registered  to  free  themselves  from  coverage.    (Rejected  118  to  2S4  ) 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  328  to  74.) ^       k     i  01,    «^.; 

H.R.  8460,  increasing  civil  service  retirement  aimultles:  " " " 

Onpassage.    (Passed  304  to  0.) 

H.R.  8439,  authorizing  certain  military  construction:  " 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  380  to  0.) 

8.  1742,  authorizing  certain  changes  in  World  Bank  Charter:  

Onpassage.    (Passed  330  to  54.) 

H.  Res.  406,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  4750,  extending  interest  equalization  tai" "' " 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  320  to  44.)  

H.R.  4760,  extending  interest  equalization  tax:  ' "" 

Onpassage.    (Passed  274  to  97.) 

H.R^9918,  strengthening  motor  vehicle  financial  responsibility  laws  of  the 'District 'of  ColuiniTla" " 

«  T>   ,'1^*'*°™*°*  substituting  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  plan.    (Adopted  173  to  156  ) 

H.R.  10306,  making  it  a  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card-  

Onpassage.    (Passed  393  to  1.) 

^'  'o^'«^}*nH™2r'^^  Economic  Development  Act,  authorizing  $3,250,000,000  in  grants  andlo^'forregionai'd'eveiopineii^^^^ 

On  amendment  further  expanding  pubUc  works  and  development  facilities  grants.    (Agreed  to  196  to  IM  ) 

Wicte.    (Kt^  163  to^')™"'*""  '°  **^'**^  '°"^'  ^^°^'^^  '"'  ^°"'*'  congressional  review,  and  require  use  "of  Americ'an-m'a'de" 

Onpassage.    (Passed  246  to  138.). /.'.""  "III!  ['''"IIII  I'.  ] " ' 

H.R.  6431,  providing  that  certain  forms  of  nickel  be  adinitted  duty  free:        

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  297  to  48.) 
H.R.  8635,  establishing  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  346  to  4.) 
H.  R    7710,  authorizing  $3,360,000,000  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1966:         '"  

O  n  conference  report.    Agreed  to  244  to  150.) 

H.R.  9811,  omnibus  farm  bill  of  1966:  "" " 

O  n  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  169  to  224.) 

Onpassage.    (Passed  221  to  172.) ' 

iM«\?fH?i'rtT,,^i??>^S5}*r5f ?„**', !PP'°P^"*'"i  "'  $1,200,000,000  for  bei)^me"n'ts'if"La'b<ir""anTile^'thVEduratiinV 

1  •yOincJuoing  $1,000,000,000  for  elementary  and  secondary  education:  o"-.»  ,vrt  i™.»i 

.S.™° -',?". ^_']^*'°"".*,'  so  that  all  supplemental  requests  can  be  considered  at  the  same  time.    (Rejected  139  to  263.) 


Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


H 


ftivM^V  r^  r^H«^^  i^i^h«..?  H^f  ^""'^  Ti^f'J."  iniml^ation.  providing  for  admission  of  Western  Hemisphere  immigrants  and  rel- 
oI^^LL   •  """"s  *'th<)ut  limitation,  establishing  pnoritles,  and  filing  annual  limit  of  170.000  for  aU  others: 
On  amendment  placing  Western  Hemisphere  under  numerical  limitation.    (Rejected  189  to  218  ) 


°' ^6fS;,>2Iil''**!^-Lti'^^ff„^^T*™  °' ^'^^"^^ 


H.R 


Onpassage.    (Passed  367  to  22.)... 


oX^'l^lpSli^Wto'??!)**""  ***  *'*"''"^"*"^ 


^■^rSiiutton.'^uS^tosSto"^?^^^^^ 

H.I^  9042,  authorizing  agreement  with  Canada 'on'd'uty-frwtre^^  ' 

Onpassage.    (Passed  280  to  113.) . 

H.R  3141,  expanding  the  health  professions  educationeU  assistaiioe  proBram" " 

Onpassage.    (Passed  340  to  47.) 

H.R  5863,  authorizing  research  into  high-speed  ground  transportation-    ' 

Onpassage.    (Passed  317  to  24.) 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
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A6149 


Boll- 
call 
No. 


262 
263 

264 

26S 


Date 
1965 


Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  7 


2fi9 

Popt. 

8 

273 

Sept. 

13 

275 

Sept. 

13 

•279 

.'Sept. 

13 

281 

Sept. 

13 

282 

Sept. 

13 

283 

Sept. 

13 

28i 

Sept. 

13 

285 

Sept. 

13 

286 

Sept. 

13 

287 

Sept. 

13 

288 

Sept. 

13 

290 

Sept. 

13 

291 


292 
293 
296 
299 


301 
303 
304 


306 


307 
309 


aio 

313 
315 


316 
318 

320 

321 

322 

324 
32.1 
327 


328 
3.S0 

33C 
337 
338 

■m 


341 


Sept.  13 


Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  IS 


Sept.  16 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  20 


Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  27 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


(Agreed  to320  to  19.). 


H.R.  8439,  authorizing  certain  military  construction  in  flwial  1966:  „  _.       ,        ,    .. ^„„Morotinn  nf  TT  R   M-Kt 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  dUcharge  Committee  on  Armed  Services  from  further  consideration  of  H. R.  8439. 
H.R.  10775,  authorizing  certain  military  construction  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  347  to  0.) - - 

H.R.  168,  increasing  veterans'  disability  compensation: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  348  to  0.) - 

S.J.  Res.  102,  authorizing  funds  for  the  President's  Crime  Commission: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  338  to  0)---r;--- vii;-"--rT;;:;j>rrwVr;vVn"fivAri966-"' 

H.R.  10871 .  making  approprintions  of  M,Q01,4.'i3,000  for  foreign  aid  and  Export-Import  Bank  In  Hscai  \wo. 

On  passage.    (Passed  239  to  143.) j  v^^^iiVViir \ 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  roUcall  No.  272.    (Agreed  to  225  to  1^.) - 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  roUcall  No.  274.      Agrwd  Jo241  to  127.)      - 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  roUca    No.  278.    (Agreed  to  256  to  lli.) - 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  rollwll  No  280.     (Agreed  to  255  to  ifj^---„-.".-------d---^d' 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  order  previous  question  (end  debate)  on  motion  that  Journal  of  Sept.  9  be  approvea  as  reaa. 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate)  on  motion  to  approve  Journal.    (Agreed  to  257  to  126.) - 

On  motion  that  Journal  stand  approved  as  read.    (Agreed  to  264  to  119.) - 

HTeS,'^rfv*rdrgJSnffiatYon^ff-^Vr^^^^^^ 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  2.59  to  121.) ,v--,iVi"""iii  "  Vi",Ai:.>'»„"iQaVn  VHV^ 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  reconsider  vote  on  roUcall  No.  286.    (Agreed  to  iw  to  i»i.;..- - 

On  motion  to  adjourn.    (Rejected  173  to  201.). 


Vote 


( Rejected  138  to 


passing  Rules  Committee: 

H.  l2^.!;78!S°^din^g^?r^n^St\on  oVk.R.'94'60.  provid^^ 
procedure  bypassing  Rules  Committee: 

H.  ^s  S&taffc^.is°id^tion  of  ^ 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  288  to  84.) v^-'iio ".::-.  "".:»"." 

H.R.  2091,  establishing  concession  policies  In  National  Park  Service  areas. 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  73  to  298.).....------  ----_^-----^---^^^^^-^        - 

n.R.  8283,  authorizing  increase  in  poverty  P^KI?™  f4?ll*PJ!,'??'.-^.'»T„'"T.f,'S,',12^».nn  m=.int^lnin,z  Governors'  veto.    (Agreed  to  209 


on  motioTrrSm1=;ere';r«re^^^^^^^  maintaining  Governors'  veto. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 


Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 


H.R,  9460,  establishing  a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities: 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  128  to  260.)  - ' - ;  V,^\- ' ' ',:,'r:.,.l~^^^\Ai'c:k'^' " ' 

H.  Res.  574,  directing  Postmaster  General  to  provide  names  of  1965  summer  emplojees. 

On  motion  to  table  resolution.    (Adopted  186  to  180)  -.- - 

S.  2042.  extending  indemnity  provisions  of  Atomic  Energy  Act: 

On  passage.    (Passed  337  to  30) v^v     -.■  'fl'.L;i"VQiJ!'." 

H.R.  9221,  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  l«eb. 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  380  to  0) ;-»]«.' 

H  Res.  585,  dismissing  election  contests  of  5  Mississippi  Representatives. 

H  R''?0?;^!Siishln^.^^ofyo"p-l^ 

n.R'^el'^trxp*reS^'nI^o7H"o»Rei^rlXt^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  prevent  communistic  aggression  in  Western  Hemisphere: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (A(?reed  to312  to  52.).----------------- 

S.  4.  Water  Quality  Act.  expanding  Federal  assistance  for  water  poUution  control. 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  379  to O.T i;---li''i:,'^^yW<^TyJ^ii- 

S.  2300.  authorizing  construction  and  repair  of  certain  pubbc  ^'^^^^  ^j\l''^^^Ji     r T^^fntert  207  to  1R5  1 

H.R°"30T^S  ?otSp"arTu^^?^78\rmT^-iSlS  Sj^al^^^r  fnTlo^M^r^d'authorizing  $15'.000.,X^^  for-u:8. 

exhibit:  

On  passage.    (Passed  264  to  113.) 

On  motion  to  adjourn.    (Rejected  89  to  204.)-..-.----------- "-;■; " 

H.R.  7371  repealing  an  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  Compmy  Act.  

H.  R?s.^°ptvTrg«i^rarn^oTH''rK^^^^^ 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  279  to  TO.).-. - - 

.  II. R.  10232,  authorizing  matching  grants  for  rural  water  and  samtation  faculties: 


S  3(S^?iHtingTt^di'^to«Ur-olair--poYluUon-fromau^^^^^^^                                                                                              '^^'^  ^"P^^^^ 
°-  *^' "_"»t"  Vi'^^^X;..  „wh^i,,«fr,,nHnn^  tn  delete  .solid  wastc  dlsDOsal  provisions.    Rejected  80  to  220.)—- 


On  ZtJon  to  ^;;^iT;rth  instmcd  delete  solid  waste  disposal  provisions.    Reject* 


On  passage.    (Passed  294  to  4.) . 


.  4644,  home  rule  for 


Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 


Sept.  30 


342     Sept.  30 


Sept.  30 

Oft. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct.     7 


343 

34,5 
346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

353 

354 

356 

357 


On  motfon  to  discharge  Committee  on  -Ru'lei  fr8m"fiirthVr"roiiside'ration"oiH:  RM:'5i'5,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 

H''^e^'l^:^W°ov^dtg"fol^con^s^d'e?a^^!,n'^^^^^^  home  mle  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

0°n  S^that  I^I^o^bnmXare^^^^^  " 

II.  R.  4644.  providing  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia:         ^J,_„»„„,o^ 

On  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  fkiU  the  hill)     (Rejected  179  to  210.) 

On  amendment  substituting  Charter  Board  home  rule  plan.    (Adopted  227  to  1/4.) 

On  motion  to  recommit.     ( Rejected  134  to  266.) - -  

H  R°-258TeTm'innKatl^°oSs  quota  syslem  in  immigr-a^^^^^^^^^ 

establishing  priorities,  and  fixing  annual  limitations:  

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  320  to  69.)-..    -— 

"•  ''oSionTo  re^'m^atKTt™^^^^^^^^                   automatic  future  increa.^s  for  judges,  executives,  and  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Cabinet.     (Agreed  to  238  to  140.) - " • 

H.J^JS!^U{^^^^m^iinai:Library  ol"Congre^uil^  to  be, n^dJanies  Madison  Jemorlal  Buildim^  " 


On  niotioii  to  ecommit  wUh  instructions  to  create  visitors  center.    (Rejected  17  to  321.) 

Onpassage.    (Pa.ssed  328  to  5.) -  - , - - 

"•'^oStioTt'l^'^^rmTcirSn^TrSrr.^^^^  to  Insist  upon  retention  of  provision  prohibiting  aid  to  countries  that  furnish 

aid  to  North  Vietnam.    (Reiected  164  to  174.) - " 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  204  to  127.) ,,-  .uVri 

H.R.  3142,  providing  Federal  grants  for  medical  library  services  and  faciUtles:  

Onpassage.    (Passed 296  to 3.) iv.    -  r.V rVaVV ;>;:(.,". 

H.R.  6519,  providing  for  completion  of  Jefferson  National  Memorial,  St.  Louis.  

S.J.teShoKSe^L^iion"t"oilyuk"yuislan'd^^^^^^^  " 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to 312  to  55.) - -  —  i;    -.-  — ;::"," "ik„V. 

H.R.  2020,  authorizing  $20,000,000  for  construction  of  southern  Nevada  water  project.  

Onpassage.    (Passed 239  to  134.)..   

'•  'Z  ^m"o^r.°o^^,:??S^t  ^tfln^^S^^^^                        authority  to  determine  areas  In  which  outdoor  advertising  and  junkyards  would 
bepcrmitted.    (Rejected  163 to 230.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  245  to  138.) — -- - 


Yea. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Na^ 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Not  voting.' 
Not  voting.' 
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12 

13 
13 

14 
14 

20 

20 

20 

21 
21 

22 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.R.  9811,  omnibus  fann  bill: 

On  oonlierenoe  report.    (Adopted  219  to  ISO.) -— - - — - 

H.  Res.  fi88,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11136,  allocating  sugar  quotas: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  253  to  80.) 

H.R.  11135,  allocating  sugar  quotas: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  add  special  fee  on  imports.    (Rejected  160  to  230.) - - --- 

On  passage.    (Passed  246  to  147.) 

H.R.  11588,  making  supplemental  appropriations  $4,200,000,000  for  fiscal  1966: 

On  amendment  deleting  funds  for  rent  subsidies.    (Adopted  185  to  162.) --- --- -- 

On  passage.    (Passed  242  to  100.) - --- i  -v'-ir-V. W"'.!;';?;"; 

H.R.  9667.  authorizing  a  5-year  program  of  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  students  attending  such  institutions: 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  disagree  to  Senate  language  providing  for  a  national  teachers  corps. 
(Rejected  152  to  226.) — - - -     - 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  313  to  63.) - -.oj,";"' v.'.'Li"'vr""i" 

8.  2300,  authoritlng  construction  and  repair  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  including  $277,000,000  for  Dickey-Lincoln  power 
project  in  Maine : 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  221  to  139.) -  —   - 

H.R.  11588,  making  supplemental  appropriations  of  $4,700,000,000  for  fiscal  1966; 

On  conference  report,    (.\greed  to  251  to  84.) -,':,- -\i':zy"}\'.^Z^A 

On  motion  to  agree  to  amendment  providing  $800,000  for  preliminary  plarjiing  of  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project  in  Maine.     (Agreea 

to  165  to  162.) -— - - 

H.R.  11136,  allocating  sugar  quotas: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  174  to  88.) - -- 


Vote 


Not  voting.i 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 


If  present,  would  have  voted  "nay." 


'  Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "yea." 


Support  for  Tax  Sharing 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  respon- 

le^islators  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 

ncreasing  problem  of  centraliza- 

Government  power  in  Washing - 

Control  of  our  pocketbooks  and 

decisions  is.  more  and  more,  being 

in  Uie  Federal  departments 

The  traditional  balanced 

between  the  National  and 

(tovemments  is  being  weakened, 

d^troyed.    If  our  State  and  local 

ies — the  strength  of  our  Grov- 

system — are  to  act  responsibly 

have  the  wherewithal  to  meet 

odUgations.    However,  there  can  be 

qoubt    that    local    taxation    has 

its     saturation     point.       Yet 

for  worthwhile  programs  are 

introduced  a  bill,  HJR.  10696, 

'70uld  assist  our  unique  Federal 

»  function  in  a  truly  responsible 

by  retiuTiing  up  to  5  percent  of 

onal  revenue  to  the  States  to  be 

education.    While  the  Presl- 

reluctant  to  surrender  control 

program  and  finances,  most  of  our 

;ovemors  are  solidly  behind  the 

concept.    Therefore,  I  shall 

early  committee  consideration 

neasure  next  year  and  will  urge 

to  support  H.R.  10696. 

Speaker,  four  newspaper  articles 

sharing  in  the  Appendix  of 


sharing 
f<r 


col  'agues 


Re(ord: 


[Prom  t$e  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  2, 
1965] 
k  Repcbucam  OppoBTuwrrr 
(By  Raymond  K.  Price,  Jr.) 
One  ol  the  Republican  Party's  chief  prob- 
lems In  '  hese  days  of  the  Great  Society  Ls  the 
simple  c  ne  of  identity.     In  terms  of  social 
goals    tlje   Johnaonfkn    "consensus"    leaves 


precious  little  room  for  any  one  else.  Yet 
the  GOP  has  to  establish  a  distinct  Image;  Its 
problem  is  one  of  building  a  distinct  image 
within  the  broad  range  of  consensus  which 
In  fact  does  exist,  across  party  lines,  on  the 
evolving  nature  of  our  society. 

But  if  there  is  a  consensus  on  ends,  there 
is  none  on  means,  and  here  the  Republican 
Party  has  a  golden  opportunity  quite  specifi- 
cally in  line  with  its  p-esent  needs :  to  present 
itself  as  the  party  that  can  make  State  and 
local  government  work,  because  it  believes  In 
State  and  local  government. 

The  Goldwater  debacle  last  year  cost  the 
GOP  heavily  In  those  oflBces  at  State,  county, 
town,  and  district  level  on  which  political 
organizations  are  based.  The  recovery  of 
these  is  an  essential  element  of  the  from-the- 
ground-up  rebuilding  of  the  party  now  being 
attempted. 

For  as  long  as  most  present-day  voters  can 
remember,  Republicans  have  been  the  guard- 
ians of  individual,  local,  and  State  preroga- 
tives against  Federal  encroachment.  Though 
on  any  given  Issue  the  lines  might  get 
smudged,  the  Democratic  orientation  has 
been  toward  greater  centralization  of  power, 
the  Republican  toward  decentralization. 

This  has  been  more  than  a  campaign 
stance.  It  represents  a  philosophic  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  diversity  and  plurality, 
a  concern  tor  the  manageability  of  the  Fed- 
eral colossus — and  also  a  greater  measure  of 
faith  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  shown 
m  the  capacity  of  States  and  localities  to  gov- 
ern themselves. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  coin 
of  this  faith.  As  Governor  Rockefeller  put  It 
in  his  Godkln  lectures  at  Harvard  in  1962: 

"The  essential  political  truth  is  that — to- 
day more  than  ever — the  preservation  of 
States'  rights  depends  upon  the  exercise  of 
States'  responsibilities.  We  stand.  In  fact, 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  test  of  leader- 
ship at  the  State  level.  For — so  great  and 
urgent  are  the  demands  of  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy  upon  all  resources  of  the 
National  Government — that,  now  as  never  in 
our  history.  State  governments  are  chal- 
lenged to  face  and  meet  the  pressing  do- 
mestic concerns  of  our  society. 

"This,  then,  can  prove  to  be  an  historic 
moment  In  the  long  evolution  of  our  Federal 
idea.  For  it  summons  us  to  remember  and 
to  apply  a  basic  fact  of  American  political 
history — the  fact  that  our  States  are  de- 
signed to  be  our  great  centers  for  [X}lltical 
experiment.  This — as  Lord  Bryce  discerned 
long  ago^ls   perhaps   the   key   role  of   the 


State:  to  be  the  proving  ground  for  ever- 
new  ventures  in  free  gfovernment.  •  •  • 

"The  time  is  upon  us  now  to  •  •  •  call 
upon  our  States  to  be  active  where  they  have 
been  passive — progressive  where  they  have 
been  timid — creative  where  they  have  been 
merely  cautious.  In  a  word,  it  is  time  for 
the  States  to  lead." 

Or,  as  the  Rlpon  Society  put  it  recently: 

"The  United  States  is  entering  upon  a 
period  of  political  turbulence,  in  which  a  new 
and  much  younger  population  will  confront 
Issues  which  are  different  in  kind  and  In 
scope  from  those  of  the  past  generation. 
They  are  the  sort  of  problems  which  con- 
vince us  that  the  exciting  new  area  of  po- 
litical action,  the  great  new  opportunity  for 
boldness  and  creativity  and  Innovation,  will 
be  found  more  and  more  at  the  State  and 
local  level." 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  very  size  and 
complexity  of  the  existing  Central  Govern- 
ment and  its  programs  argue  persuasively 
for  a  shift  of  the  political  pendulum  toward 
initiatives  at  the  State  and  local  level.  In 
any  human  organization,  there  comes  a 
point  at  which  the  limits  of  comprehension 
set  the  limits  of  manageability.  And  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  Ideally  situated  to  capitalize 
on  this  shift. 

Nor  would  the  GOP,  by  pitching  Its  claim 
to  State  and  local  offices  on  Its  faith  In  State 
and  local  government,  be  compromising  its 
own  claim  to  national  office.  For  the  party 
could  then  argue,  plausibly  and  legitimately, 
that  to  make  the  entire  national  structure  of 
government  work  requires  malting  the  Fed- 
eral system  work — that  It  requires  a  respect 
few  the  separate  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ments at  all  levels. 

Currently,  the  question  of  faith  in  State 
and  local  government  finds  Its  sharpest  focus 
in  the  debate  on  the  so-called  "HeUer  plan"— 
the  proposal  that  a  given  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  be  earmarked  for  redistribution 
among  the  States  according  to  a  filxed  ratio 
(for  example,  by  population),  with  no  Fed- 
eral controls  over  use  of  the  money. 

The  relevance  of  the  Heller  plan  to  the 
GOP  opportunity  is  simple  and  direct.  To 
function,  the  States  need  money.  Washing- 
ton has  preempted  the  best  tax  sources. 
States  now  are  heavily  dependent  on  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  speciflt  programs,  which 
also  Involve  Federal  supervision  and  control. 
The  question  is  whether  these  should  be  ex- 
panded— ^with  a  consequent  further  erosion 
of  State  authority — or  whether  tax  sharing 
should  be  instituted,  by  which  the  States 
would  get  money  without  controls.     Those 
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who  distrust  local  and  State  government  in- 
sist on  extending  the  controls. 

The  tax-sharing  plan  offers  those  who  be- 
lieve In  State  government  a  chance  to  prove 
their  faith  and  put  It  Into  practice. 

And  that  faith.  In  turn,  offers  the  GOP 
a  convincing  argument  to  take  to  the  voters 
when  It  asks  their  support  for  a  retu'-n  to 
power  in  the  State  houses,  and  for  a  chance 
at  running  the  cities. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet,  Aug.  4, 
1966) 
L.B.J.  OK  Reventte  SHARIN'O 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a  Pres- 
ident should  be  incensed  when  Information 
on  a  major  fiscal  proposal  is  released  before 
there  has  been  an  ample  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss It  within  the  close  confines  of  the  White 
House.  But  one  may  also  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Johnson  Isn't  passing  up  a  great  oppor- 
txmlty  to  strengthen  the  overall  fiscal  sys- 
tem when  he  treats  the  plan  for  sharing 
surplus  Federal  revenues  with  the  States  as 
If  It  were  a  dead  letter. 

In  an  Interview  which  appeared  in  News- 
week of  August  2,  the  President,  In  stressing 
the  need  for  legislative  planning  remarked: 

"Now  this  proposal  to  refund  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  is  an 
example  of  one  they  screwed  up.  What  do 
they  call  It — the  Heller  plan?  Now  there  was 
no  recommendation  to  me  on  paper  that  we 
adopt  this.  And  I  had  every  responsible 
group  oppose  it.  George  Meany  told  me  he'd 
never  go  for  it." 

In  maintaining  that  "every  responsible 
group"  opposes  the  Heller-Pechman  plan,  the 
President  is  surely  wide  of  the  mark,  lliose 
who  attended  the  recent  Governors'  confer- 
ence in  Minneapolis  expressed  a  strong  and 
sympathetic  Interest  In  the  revenue-sharing 
plan.  And  as  for^  Mr.  Meany's  hostility,  two 
comment  are  in  order.  The  opposition  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  insofar  as  it  has  been  articulated, 
is  Ixised  on  the  untenable  assumption  that 
State  governments  are  hopelessly  Inefficient, 
reactionary,  and  corrupt.  Given  this  unrea- 
sonable attitude.  It  Is  fair  to  ask  whether 
everything  ought  first  to  be  cleared  with 
George  Meany. 

If  the  economy  grows  at  the  moderately 
rapid  rate  of  4  percent  annually  between  now 
and  1970,  Federal  revenues  will  increase  by  at 
least  $35  billion,  much  faster  than  the  fore- 
seeable demands  on  the  Treasury.  But  the 
reverse  situation  obtains  on  the  State  and 
local  levels  where  revenues  are  Insufficient  to 
meet  current  needs. 

The  problem  of  what  Walter  W.  Heller  has 
called  a  "fiscal  mismatch"  can  easily  be  solved 
by  sharing  Federal  surpluses  with  the  States. 
Whether  the  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
should  be  unconditional  or  tied  to  sp>eclfic 
programs  or  levels  of  fiscal  performance  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  worked  in  the  politi- 
cal arena.  But  neither  the  problems  posed 
by  the  mechanics  of  determining  State  shares 
nor  the  blind  opposition  emanating  from  cer- 
tain quarters  in  the  labor  movement  should 
preclude  White  House  consideration  of  a 
vitally  Important  fiscal  proposal. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Svm-Tlmes,  July  18, 

19651 

Governors  Come  Up  Wfth  Issue  That  Comji 

Bring  Unht  to  GOP 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Good  issues  are  in  short 
supply  with  the  Republicans.  When  they  get 
one,  they  ought  to  run  with  it — ^fast. 

The  Republican  Governors'  Association  has 
come  to  life  with  an  admirable  initiative.  It 
isn't  being  scared  away  Just  because  Presi- 
dent Johnson  once  supported  it. 

The  GOP  Governors  strongly  endorse  the 
project,  which  had  its  origins  within  the 
Johnson  administration,  that  the  Federal 
Government  share  unconditionally  with  State 


governments  substantial   Federal   tax   reve- 
nues. 

The  purpose:  to  strengthen  government  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  which  bear  the 
b'lmt  of  the  most  acute  problems  of  the 
exploding  population  and  massive  shift  to 
the  cities,  by  helping  provide  revenue  where 
it  can  best  be  collected — at  the  Federal  level. 
The  proposal  Is  not  new.  The  Initiative 
of  the  Republican  Governors  is  new— and 
timely.  Their  plea,  in  effect,  is  that  the 
Republican  leaders  in  Congrees  Join  with 
them  m  making  the  revenue-sharing  plan  a 
major  Republican  cause  and  to  generate  such 
public  support  that  the  Democrats  will  also 
find  It  Irresistible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  good  Repub- 
lican enterprise. 

It  Is  sound  government.  It  Is  sound  poli- 
tics. 

It  is  progressive  in  that  It  seeks  to  equip 
State  and  loval  government  to  deal  effectively 
with  massive  problems  of  urbanization — 
transportation,  education,  health,  technol- 
ogy— ^not  neglect  them. 

It  is  conservative  In  that  one  of  its  end 
results  would  be  to  arrest  the  fiow  of  political 
power  to  Washington. 

It  would  unite  all  wings  of  the  Republican 
Party  on  at  least  one  major  Issue  at  a  time 
when  GOP  unity  is  so  elusive.  Barry  Gold- 
water  supports  the  plan  and  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  supports  It.  So  do  all  the  Re- 
publican Governors  in  between.  Here  a  Re- 
publican consensus  ought  to  be  possible  and 
once  the  Republicans  start  working  together, 
who  can  tell — they  might  like  it. 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle.  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Governors'  Association,  calls  the 
proposal  to  share  Federal  revenue  with  the 
States  "the  first  really  workable  suggestion 
advanced  In  many  years  to  correct  the  devel- 
oping Imbalance  in  the  revenue  structure  of 
government  at  all  levels." 

Dr.  John  S.  Saloma  HI,  president  of  the 
Ripon  Society,  a  Republican  research  group 
which  helped  prepare  the  study  paper  for  the 
Governors,  say  that  "strengthening  State  and 
local  governments  will  be  one  of  the  great 
challenges  of  a  new  and  exciting  political 
era." 

If  the  Republican  Governors  and  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Congrees  can  Join  forces 
on  this  program,  they  will  be  showing  the 
country  that  they  can  overcome  one  of  the 
most  serious  deterrents  to  action. 

The  distaste  for  giving  up  control  of  Fed- 
eral programs  administered  through  the 
States  isn't  something  which  prevails  only 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  is  shared  by  Congressmen.  They  hesitate 
to  yield  their  role  and  their  control  in  these 
matters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernors win  have  to  demonstrate  decisive  pub- 
lic demand  to  win  Congress — and  the  Presi- 
dent— to  their  side. 

President  Johnson  once  supported  this 
plan  and  maybe  ^e  will  again.  Its  merits 
haven't  change . 

"The  revenue-sharing  proposal,"  Governor 
Smylle's  report  concludes,  "can  help  to  pre- 
pare our  political  system  to  meet  the  onward 
rush  of  events.  It  can  help  us  to  put  Into 
practice  all  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  at 
'cooperative  federalism.'  It  can  help  us  build 
government  for  tomorrow." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  13,  19651 
Tax-Sharing   Plan   Pressed  bt  OOP— Two 
Groups  Back  Revision  or  Some  U.S.  In- 
come TO  States 

Washinoton. — ^The  Republican  Gover- 
nors' Association  and  the  Rlpon  Society 
Jointly  announced  their  support  todafy  for 
the  Heller  plan  of  sharing  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  with  the  States  on  a  no- 
strings  basis. 

The  Ripon  Society,  centered  In  Boston,  is 
a  group  of  liberal  and  moderate  Republicans 


from  the  unlVM^lties,  business,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. 

The  Heller  plan  takes  Its  name  from  Its 
original  advocate,  Walter  W.  Heller,  fcwmer 
Chairman  of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  It  calls  for  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  Federal  Income  to  be  turned  back 
to  the  States  for  any  use  desired  by  the  States 
except  highways,  which  are  already  liberally 
financed  by  Federal  funds. 

A    PRXVIOTTS    ENPqMjtMgrr 

The  plan  was  endorsefllast  year  by  a 
presldentlally  appointed  gfoup  headed  by 
Joseph  W.  Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. However,  the  President  declined  to 
adopt  it  for  his  program  this  year,  partly 
because  he  was  upset  that  its  main  contents 
had  leaked  to  the  press  and  aroused  criticism 
in  some  quarters. 

The  idea  Is  not  dead,  however,  lir.  Pech- 
man saw  the  President  last  Thursday  evening, 
together  with  other  leaders.  A  major  choice 
may  confront  the  President  in  his  program 
for  the  next  year  before  another  income  tax 
cut  and  adoption  of  the  Heller  plan. 

Today's  Joint  Republican  statement  called 
the  plan  "one  of  the  few  really  new  major 
policy  Ideas  that  has  been  advanced  In  recent 
years."  It  said  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments "face  a  crisis"  because  "at  the  moment 
when  the  futtue  is  rushing  in  upon  them 
with  such  remarkable  speed,  they  are  victims 
erf  a  financial  resource  base  which  is  decades 
out  of  date. 

"Let  us  admit  that  we  are  speaking  with- 
out apology  in  defense  of  a  Federal  system." 
the  statement  continued.  "We  are  not 
speaking  against  the  Federal  Government. 
We  believe  that  we  cannot  seize  the  future 
unless  the  various  orders  of  government  be- 
come allies  rather  than  enemies." 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle  of  Idaho,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Governors'  Association, 
noted  in  a  statement  "the  once  friendly  atti- 
tude of  the  President"  and  said  his  group 
"stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  States, 
with  the  President,  and  with  the  Congress  In 
working  out  a  detailed  plan  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  salutary  objective." 

RIPON    SOCEETT'S    view 

John  S.  Saloma  HI.  president  of  the  Rlpon 
Society,  said.  "We  firmly  believe  that  the 
Republican  Governors  and  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Republican  leaders  in  the  States  rep- 
resent the  real  hope  for  the  future  of  a  new 
Republican  Party. 

"We  believe  that  strengthening  State  and 
local  governments  will  be  one  of  the  great 
challenges  of  a  new  and  exciting  era  in  our 
political  history.  And  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lem areas  where  Republicans  must  provide 
creative  leadership  Is  In  finding  adequate  tax. 
revenues  for  expanding  State  and  local  serv- 
ice." 

"Today's  Jointly  Issued  statement  said  that 
"almost  every  Imaginable  tax  resource  has 
already  been  subjected  to  mcreaslng  and 
often  undesirable  pressures."  It  said  more 
and  higher  State  income  taxes  were  no  solu- 
tion because  "cutthroat  competition  for  In- 
dustry and  labor  makes  it  exUemely  difficult 
to  raise  Income  taxes  at  the  State  level." 


A  Sammary  of  the  Historic  1st  SessioD 
of  the  89tfa  Congress 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.    DONOHUE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
President  has  termed  the  1st  part  of 
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Congress  as  "the  greatest  ses- 

the  history  of  our  Nation."    Most 

agree  this  session  has  been 

mcMt  productive  in  all  of  ovu*  national 

ive    history.    Unquestionably    it 

the  most  consistently  industrl- 

effective  of  any  in  which  I  have 

ll^ivUeged  to  serve. 

the  statistics  of  this  first  session 

mdre  than  usually  impressive.    Over 

of  10  Va  months  more  than  13.000 

resolutions  were  introduced  In 

of  Representatives  and  some 

nore  In  the  Senate.    The  House 

red  some  1,000  of  these  legislative 

Out  of  this  niunber  some  300 

ecome  public  laws  which  include 

an  85-percent  implementation  of 

a4ministration's  legislative  recom- 

and  programs. 

legislative  effectiveness  and 

kn\ist  be  judged  more  by  quality 

be  neflcial  range  than  mere  quantity. 

ejcactly  by  these  standards  of  real 

and  great  national  impact  that 

cdngressional  session  seems  to  have 

surpassed  the  accomplishments  of 

o  her  congressional  session  in  the 

I  think  any  objective  assessment 

)llls  that  were  adopted  will  clearly 

tremendous  legislative  strides 

were  made  in  practically  all  the 

u-eas   of   human   needs,   human 

human   development,   economic 

and    conservation,    of   our 

resources. 

most     outstanding     legislative 

came  about  by  the  ap- 

of  new  programs  providing  medi- 

for  the  elderly,  sild  to  all  the 

In  the  elementary  schools  and 

elliilnation  of  the  discriminatory  na- 

)rigins  quota  system  from  our  im- 

laws.    These  three  legislative 

lave  been  much  debated  in  past 

but  never  achieved  until  this 
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particularly  gratified  by  the  pas- 
this  new  immigration  law.    I  was 
the  first  advocates  of  this  bill  and 
briginally  approved  by  the  House 
Judici4ry  Subconmiittee  on  Immigration 
I  am  a  Member.    This  new  law 
outlawing  the  national  origins 
creates   a   revised   system   of 
preferences    for   relatives    of 
citizens  and,  while  strength- 
;he  protection  cf  the  American 
against  any  possible  competition 
employment,  also  grants  prefer- 
c  prospective  immigrants  whose 
skills  are  urgently  required  here, 
on  any  listing  of  approved  meas- 
the  area  of  human  needs  we  would 
mention,  besides  medical  care  for 
,  social  security  benefits  expan- 
ejctendlng  the  antipoverty  program 
the  continued  operation  of  such 
effective  projects  as  Head  Start, 
action  council,  the  Job  Corps, 
ghborhood  youth  corps,  and  the 
>tudy  program;  providing  special 
assistance,   in   the   elementary 
to  educationally  deprived  chil-. 
fj-om  the  lowest  income  families ; 
I  of  a  new  Administration  on 
to  initiate  and  develop  programs 
Inttrest  and  value  to  our  Increasing 
numbe  rs  of  older  citizens;  a  new  housing 
bill  thkt  includes  particular  considera- 


tion of  the  decent  housing  requirements 
of  low-income  families  and  the  approval 
of  a  3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
develop  a  series  of  regional  medical  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  to  fight  the 
three  worst  afflictions  of  our  modern 
society — heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  we  mention  the 
area  of  hiunan  rights  we  have  to  im- 
mediately emphasize  the  enactment  of 
the  historic  voting  rights  measure  of 
1965.  This  act,  finally  and  forever,  pro- 
vides that  every  citizen  anywhere  in  this 
country  can  exercise,  as  fully  and  freely 
£is  is  humanly  possible,  his  privilege  to 
participate  in  all  public  elections.  Also 
in  this  area  we  would  have  to  list  legisla- 
tive actions  taken  to  implement  such 
essential  objectives  as  fair  employment 
practices,  equal  employment  opEKjrtunl- 
ties,  equal  wages  for  slmiliar  work,  the 
so-called  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment and,  in  this  category,  I  think  we 
would  have  to  add  the  inmiigration  re- 
form bill. 

In  the  area  of  human  development  we 
would  have  to  place  foremost  those  meas- 
xires  providing  a  new  system  of  student 
loans  and  scholarships  to  give  every 
qualified  student  a  chance  to  continue 
his  higher  education  if  he  so  desires ;  ex- 
pansion of  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program  to  assist  the  un- 
employed to  learn  new  skills  to  quallfv 
them  for  new  jobs;  extending  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  and  In- 
cluding special  consideration  and  assist- 
ance for  the  disabled  veterans  and  the 
mentally  retarded;  enlargement  of  the 
war  orphans  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram ;  a  new  military  pay  incentive  pro- 
gram; disabled  veterans  cost  of  living 
compensation  increases;  and  creation  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

In  the  economic  field  we  would  have  to 
give  prominent  mention  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  burden  of  more  than  $4  billion 
of  excise  taxes  on  the  American  con- 
sumer; the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  providing  assistance  to 
economically  distressed  regions;  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  to  make  the 
findings  of  modern  science  and  technol- 
ogy more  readily  available  to  American 
industry  and  commerce;  major  improve- 
ment and  expansion  in  the  loan  proce- 
dures and  amounts  available  to  small 
business:  approval  of  a  Federal  program 
of  research  and  development  in  high- 
speed rail  transportation,  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  State  and  region,  and  a 
host  of  less  publicized  measures. 

The  Congress  further  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  by  authorizing  new 
measures  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment, expanding  recreation  facilities  and 
wildlife  benefits  in  connection  with  wa- 
tershed projects,  water  pollution  control, 
conversion  of  saline  water,  air  pollution 
research,  highway  beautiflcation  and 
many  other  supporting  programs. 

This  recital  is  necessarily  restricted  to 
a  simMnary  of  the  more  Important  legis- 
lative actions  of  the  session  but  I  believe 
that  most  of  our  people  will  judge  it  to 
be  an  extraordinary  record  of  solid 
achievement  by  an  Industrious  Congress 


working  with  an  energetic  President  for 
the  national  benefit. 

I  think  the  tremendous  record  of  the 
Congress  this  year  can  be  attributed  to 
three  fimdamental  factors.  The  people 
and  the  Congress,  shocked  by  the  almost 
unbelievable  assassination  of  President 
John  P.  Keimedy.  were  In  a  mood  for 
action  to  Implement  and  expand  his  orlg- 
nal  legislative  recommendations.  Tbe 
vigorous  successor  to  President  Kennedy, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  p>osses8e8 
a  unique  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Goveniment;  he  believed  in 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  legislative  plans  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  some  new  ones  of  his  own  and 
he  provided  the  inspiring  leadership  to 
obtain  their  approval. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  patriotic,  non- 
partisan cooperation  of  many  members 
of  the  minority  party  without  whose  ef- 
fective help  many  of  the  most  important 
programs  could  not  have  been  approved, 
particularly  those  historic  measures  in- 
volving tremendous  advances  in  civil  and 
voting  rights  for  all  of  our  citizens  and 
greater  educational  c^portunltles  for  all 
our  children. 
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Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen's  Report  to 
the  Second  District  on  the  1st  Sessioi 
of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order 
that  my  constituents  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Minnesota  may  bet- 
ter understand  and  judge  the  actions  of 
this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  I 
have  prepared  a  brief  summary  of  major 
work  completed  this  year.  A  sunwnary  of 
this  sort  is  essential  if  the  people  we  are 
here  to  represent  are  to  be  fully  informed. 
This  report  cannot  Include  an  account- 
ing of  all  the  several  hundred  bills  passed 
during  the  last  10  months,  of  course,  but 
it  is  intended  to  inform  about  Important 
bills  passed  or  rejected. 

THE   OVERALL    PICTURE 

By  virtually  everyone's  estimation,  in 
terms  of  quantity  this  has  been  the  most 
lawmaking  Congress  in  American  his- 
tory. In  10  months,  scores  of  old  and 
new  ideas  have  become  law.  No  other 
single  session  of  the  Congress  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  continuing  trend 
toward  centralization  of  governmental 
powers  in  the  National  Government  in 
Washington.  This  has  been  a  Congress 
devoted  to  slogans  instead  of  study  and 
characterized  by  pressures  rather  than 
by  perfection. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  this  Congress  also 
set  alltlme  records.  Only  one  other  Con- 
gress in  our  history  spent  more — the  1942 
Congress  which  poured  $150  billion  into 
the  crucial  task  of  winning  World  War  n. 
The   89th    Congress   has   appropriated 


some  $118  billion,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  $106  billion  appropriated  last  year. 
This  Is  an  increase  of  $12  billion  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  or  11.3  percent.  Around  half 
this  increase  is  for  the  many  Great  So- 
ciety domestic  ventures  now  underway. 

In  comparison  with  other  years,  our 
efforts  to  reduce  nonessential  spending 
have  not  been  as  successful,  I  regret, 
only  a  bit  more  than  $2  billion  was 
trimmed  from  budgetary  requests,  In 
contrast  to  better  than  $10  billion  cut 
In  the  2  previous  years  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

In  terms  of  the  merit  of  the  far-reach- 
ing congressional  actions  taken  this  year, 
of  course,  each  constituent  will  want  to 
judge  for  himself. 

EXCISE   TAXES 

Excise  tax  reductions  to  total  around 
$4.8  billion  by  1969  were  voted.  There 
vms  little  opposition  to  cutting  back 
these  regressive  taxes  imposed  during 
wartime  on  many  items  ranging  from 
cosmetics  to  telephone  services.  How- 
ever, it  was  disturbing  to  many  of  us  to 
find  Congress  following  this  action  by 
raising  the  ceiling  on  our  national  debt 
to  $328  billion  in  order  to  permit  greater 
deficit  spending.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  such  contrary  fiscal  policies 
are  to  bring  the  Nation  nearer  bank- 
ruptcy by  overloading  the  debt  burden 
of  future  generations  and  to  encourage 
inflation,  a  curse  to  those  on  low  or  fixed 
incomes  because  the  value  of  the  dollars 
they  earn  or  save  are  destroyed.  Such 
contrary  policies  additionally  aggravate 
our  country's  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  and  contribute  to  the 
gold  flow  away  from  our  shores. 

APPALACHIAN     DEVELOPMENT,     RBBIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  first  major  Great  Society  measure 
to  clear  Congress  in  1965,  this  new  law 
provides  $1.1  billion  to  12  States  in  the 
Appalachian  area  in  efforts  to  remedy 
economic  depression.  ^  Approved  in  the 
Bouse  without  change,  it  is  to  do  such 
things  as  build  roads  and  restore  mar- 
ginal farmland  to  production.  Some  17 
amendments  designed  to  Improve  It  were 
rejected  by  the  House. 

Later  on  in  the  year.  Congress  decided 
to  set  up  anottier  omnibus  regional  de- 
velopment program  for  other  areas  said 
to  be  economically  distressed,  and  pro- 
vided another  $3.3  billion  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  spread  over  5  years.  Ap- 
palachia  can  share  in  this  one.  too.  An 
expanded  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration is  to  handle  it.  The  House  re- 
jected 14  amendments  during  debate  on 
this  scheme. 

IMMIGRATION 

Substantial  changes  have  been  made 
in  our  immigration  laws  which  should 
improve  on  the  old  national  origins  law 
under  which  we  operated  for  a  number 
of  years.  Under  the  new  system,  key 
preference  is  given  to  reuniting  families 
and  to  those  with  skills  needed  in  Amer- 
ica, while  protections  written  into  the 
law  should  assure  that  no  inunigrant  ad- 
mitted will  reprive  an  American  worker 
of  a  job  nor  Impair  wage  structures  and 
vorking  conditions.  Total  immigration 
is  increased  only  slightly,  and  no  more 
than  20,000  could  be  admitted  annually 


from  any  country  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  first  ceiling  in  our 
history  Is  Imposed  on  Immigration  from 
other  countries  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  all  sought  these  im- 
provements, which  will  hopefully  make 
diplomatic  dealings  easier  now  that  we 
have  moved  away  from  the  quota  system 
some  natioris  interpreted  as  discrimina- 
tory. 

VOITNO  RIGHTS 

In  the  face  of  evidence  that  Negro 
voters  continue  to  be  discriminated 
against  at  the  polls.  Congress  with  big 
majority  votes  enacted  a  bill  designed 
to  assure  all  Americans  of  their  funda- 
mental, constitutional  right  to  vote. 
While  some  of  us  would  have  preferred 
dealing  with  this  painful  and  difficult 
problem  in  different  legislative  fashion  to 
avoid  questions  of  constitutionality,  the 
mandate  imposed  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment Is  clear.    This  amendment  reads: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denlted  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Gratifying  to  many  of  us  was  the  In- 
clusion in  this  law  of  a  provision  we  had 
suggested  pertaining  to  Federal  voting 
frauds,  such  as  vote  buying,  ballot  stuff- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Guarantee  of  the 
right  to  vote  cannot  be  meaningful  un- 
less that  vote  Is  fairly  counted. 

EDUCATION   MEASURES 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. Congress  passed  legislation  author- 
izing funds  for  general  use  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  new  law. 
with  a  first-year  cost  of  $1.3  billion, 
gives  grants  to  some  94  percent  of  the 
Nation's  counties  to  assist  In  educating 
children  from  low-Income  families. 
■This  sweeping  program  passed  the  House 
with  1  minor  change  and  after  19 
other  amendments  were  rejected. 

Many  other  education  measures  re- 
ceived support  by  this  Congress.  The 
higher  education  program  established 
during  the  Elsenhower  years  was  renewed 
and  substantially  revised.  It  will  cost 
about  $643  million  a  year  for  the  next  4 
years.  Congress  this  year  Incorporated 
Into  this  program  a  National  Federal 
Teacher  Corps.  Corps  members  will  be 
recruited,  trained,  and  fully  pftld  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  and  will  be  sent  by 
the  Federal  Education  Commissioner  to 
local  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
where  such  teachers  are  requested  and 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  poor 
children. 

Vocational  education,  manpower  train- 
ing, and  a  wide  variety  of  other  educa- 
tional programs  were  expanded  and  ex- 
tended. 

SOCIAL    SECURTTY    CHANCES 

With  first-year  costs  pegged  at  $6.5 
billion,  the  so-called  medicare  program, 
part  compulsory  and  part  voluntary,  be- 
comes partially  effective  July  1,  1966. 
The  compulsory  hospital  plan  has  raised 
fears  that  the  entire  social  security  sys- 
tem may  be  jeopardized  and  many  old- 
sters may  be  disappointed  by  Its  Inade- 


quacies. Younger  workers,  of  course, 
face  a  heavier  tax  burden— $35  billion 
alone  for  those  who  have  paid  nothing 
into  the  fund.  Within  a  few  years,  social 
security  payroll  taxes  for  both  employee 
and  employer  will  be  doubled. 

Fortunately,  overall  changes  made  do 
increase  social  security  benefits  to  older 
citizens  by  7  percent,  and  the  Kerr-Mllls 
plan,  now  effective  In  Minnesota,  is 
expanded. 

FLOOD   CONTROt   LBOISLATIOW 

Included  in  flood  protection  legislation 
enacted  into  law  are  three  separate  items 
which  will  prove  most  helpful  to  south- 
western Minnesota.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  been  given  $150,000  to 
proceed  with  its  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  Minnesota  River  Valley  Basin. 
The  survey  is  designed  to  eye  such  mat- 
ters as  flood  and  pollution  control,  land. 
water  and  wildlife  conservation,  recrea- 
tion and  Industrial  development.  Even- 
tually, the  survey  should  contribute  to- 
ward the  sound  economic  development 
of  our  whole  region. 

Second,  some  $100,000  has  been  made 
available  to  plan  a  flood  control  diking 
project  at  Mankato  and  North  Mankato, 
the  site  of  some  of  the  worst  flooding 
during  this  spring. 

Third,  I  was  successful  in  amending 
the  omnibus  flood  bill  on  the  House  floor 
to  assure  the  people  of  the  Mankato  area 
that  the  Government  will  give  considera- 
tion to  expenses  they  have  Incurred  this 
summer  In  constructing  flood  protection 
works  when  the  Government  flgures  the 
local  costs  of  the  Federal  diking  project 
to  be  built  there  later  on. 

OMNIBUS  FARM  LEGISLATION 

Congress,  after  much  debate  and  soul- 
searching,  passed  an  amended  omnibus 
farm  bill  extending,  with  scmie  changes. 
existing  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
wool,  and  cotton.  The  legislation  also  in- 
stitutes a  cropland  ret'rement  program 
patterned  after  the  old  soil  bank  plan, 
and  it  establishes  a  class  I  base  dairy 
plan.  A  formula  for  an  Increase  In  the 
release  price  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration grain  was  not  written  into  the 
law,  though  it  would  have  been  a  definite 
improvement.  ^ 

SUGAR  LEGISLATIOK 

The  sugar  act  has  been  extended  to 
insure  domestic  growers  of  an  increase 
in  permitted  marketings,  but  Congress 
did  not  do  much  to  correct  the  CMnpll- 
cated  qviota  system  which  gives  some  40 
percent  of  our  domestic  sugar  require- 
ments to  foreign  sugar  interests. 

RURAL  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Congress  established  a  new  program 
of  matching  grants  to  help  develop  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  in 
niral  areas,  including  sewage  systems  In 
towns  up  to  5,500  populatitm. 

WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROLS 

Recognizing  present  serious  water 
shortages,  fish  and  wildlife  losses  from 
contaminated  streams,  and  Increasing 
drinking  water  needs.  Congress  enacted 
new  legislation  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
serious  water  pollution  of  public  water- 
ways. States  are  supposed  to  establish 
water  quality  standards  and  related  en- 
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programs,  and  will  get  assist- 
ance iith  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struct on  and  with  related  needs. 

MONET   CHANCES 

The!  Congress  eliminated  a  require- 
ment n  existing  law  that  each  Federal 
Resene  bank  maintain  gold  certificate 
reserv  (s  valued  at  not  less  than  25  per- 
•cent  0  '  the  amount  of  commercial  bank 
deposl  s  It  holds  In  order  to  free  some 
$4.9  b  lllons  In  gold  to  meet  Interna- 
tional claims.  Each  dollar  deposited 
now,  c  f  course,  has  less  gold  backing. 

AnoJier  change  removes  the  silver 
contert  from  quarters  suid  dimes  and 
reduce  s  the  silver  In  half  dollars  to  40 
percent.  All  heretofore  have  contained 
90  per  lent  silver.  These  new  coins  are 
to  be  ( Irculated  starting  aroimd  Chrlst- 
mastliie.  While  some  reduction  In  sil- 
ver nay  be  necessary  to  counter 
shortafes,  totally  abandoning  the  use 
of  silver  In  favor  of  worthless  tokens 
nms  c  )imter  to  the  lessons  of  history. 
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WEW    DEPABTMENT   ESTABLISHED 

Nation's  11th  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment, to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
>f  Housing  and  Urban  Devel<^- 
has    been    established,    though 
operation  of  more  than  60  Federal  pro- 
relating  to  urban  affairs  is  to  re- 
n  other  Jurisdictions,   including 
wo-thlrds  of  the  Government's 
housing  programs.     The  new 
has  not  yet  been  designated. 


roanoN  aid 

Congress  voted  $3.2  billions  in 
aid  this  year,  commendably  the 
sum   since    this   controversial 
was  started  in  1947.    Unfortu- 
however,  a  ban  on  aid  to  nations 
g  goods  to  North  Vietnam  pro- 
n  the  House  did  not  prevail  in 
ate,  and  was  not  included  in  the 
iglslation.     It   was  the  view  of 
hat  any  sWpplng,  even    of  non- 
Imports,  bolsters  the  economy 
Vietnam  and  contributes  to  its 
»  continue  a  war  in  which  many 
fighting  men  are  losing  their 
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$7  billion  city  catchall  housing 

includes  authorization  of  an  ad- 

60,000  units  a  year  for  several 

low-rent  public  housing,  and 

housing  for  the  elderly,  col- 

stildents,  and  others.   It  also  creates 

entirely  new  to  our  country — 

It     subsidized     rent.    Fortu- 

this  new  wrinkle  created  so  much 

consternation  when  it  become  known 

m^ny  thousands  of  middle -income 

could  receive  rent  assistance. 

later  refused   to   appropriate 

the  rent  subsidies. 
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PRESIDENTIAL    CONTINTTTTT 

A  Pr  jsldentlal  continuity  amendment 
was  ap  )roved.  It  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent th ;  right  to  nominate  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent w  len  the  office  Is  vacant  and  at- 
tempts o  clarify  when  the  Vice  President 
should  become  Acting  President  due  to 
Preside  itial  disability.  If  ratified  by 
three-f  lurths  of  our  States  within  7 
win  become  our  25th  amendment 


years,  i 

to  the  C  onstitutlon. 


HIGHWAY    BEAUnnCATION 

This  much  debated  measure  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $320  million  for  the 
first  2  years  to  remove  junkyards  and 
billboards  along  interstate  and  primary 
highways,  but  costs  beyond  that  time  are 
not  known.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  given  power  to  withhold  10  percent  of 
a  State's  highway  funds  if  it  does  not 
comply  with  new  Federal  standards, 
though  this  punishment  may  be  waived 
if  he  finds  it  in  the  public  interest.  As 
many  as  18  States  may  have  to  amend 
their  constitutions  to  avoid  penalties, 
while  the  economic  impact  on  smaU  busi- 
nessmen using  billboards  to  attract  tour- 
ist trade  may  well  be  severe. 

POVERTY   WAS 

Despite  cries  from  citizens  in  every  part 
of  the  country  about  serious  and  ad- 
mitted defects  in  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty.  Congress  chose  to  ignore  the 
pleas  for  correction  and  instead  doubled 
spending  for  this  year-old  program.  An 
additional  $1.8  billion  was  authorized  to 
be  spent.  It  Is  now  reported  that  1  in 
every  19  employees  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  makes  over  $19,000  a 
year,  and  this  extravagant  situation  Is 
likely  to  continue  until  the  legislative 
branch  exercises  more  careful  control 
over  a  program  with  the  worthwhile  ob- 
jective of  helping  the  poor,  but  primarily 
benefiting  politicians  and  bureaucrats  at 
present. 

ARTS    AND    HUMANITIES 

Also  established  Is  a  National  Poimda- 
tlon  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  which 
Is  to  provide  Federal  financial  aid  to  the 
visual  and  performing  arts  and  to  the 
humanities.  Some  $63  million  Is  to  be 
spent  helping  artists  and  other  cultural 
groups  and  persons  between  now  and 
1968,  with  the  chairman  of  a  specially 
established  arts  endowment  to  hold  broad 
powers  in  making  recommendations  on 
requests  for  Federal  arts  funds. 

MILITARY,    PEDERAL   EMPLOYEE   PAY    RAISES 

A  military  pay  bill  designed  to  remedy 
the  inadequate  Income  situation  of  so 
many  in  the  imlform  of  om-  Nation  has 
been  enacted.  The  10.7-percent  increase 
goes  to  more  than  2.6  million  Americans 
on  active  duty  and  to  military  depend- 
ents. The  need  for  this  increase  might 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  those 
in  the  three  lowest  grades  of  our  military 
services  have  been  receiving  less  pay 
than  the  school  dropouts  In  the  Job 
Corps.  Additionally,  low  pay  has  dis- 
couraged reenlistments  among  those  the 
United  States  has  spent  billions  to  train. 
Accordingly,  the  boost  may  actually  re- 
duce ultimate  defense  outlays. 

A  Federal  worker  pay  raise  of  3.6  per- 
cent also  was  voted.  In  a  preliminary 
vote,  some  of  us  succeeded  in  eliminating 
an  unwarranted  salary  increase  of  10 
percent  or  more  which  was  planned  for 
top  Federal  executives,  high-ranking 
judges  and  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
to  be  deplored  when  Government  officials 
use  the  needs  of  underpaid  Federal 
workers  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  their  own 
selfish  salary  betterment. 

PROTECTION    OP   THE    PRESIDENT 

Congress  has  agreed  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault  the 


President  or  other  high  Government  of- 
ficials,  a  measure  proposed  by  many  of 
us.  Penalties  for  trying  to  hinder  or 
harm  any  of  these  individuals  would  be 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisorunent  and 
in  cases  of  most  serious  offense,  by  death! 

WORK    OP   MY    COMMITTEES 

This  was  an  especially  busy  and  de- 
manding year  for  me  due  to  my  increased 
responsibility  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee and  added  duties  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

Our  Interstate  Committee  handled  the 
legislation  requiring  that  a  precaution- 
ary health  warning  be  carried  on  cigar- 
ette packages  and  cartons. 

The  Interstate  Committee  was  also 
given  the  task  of  establishing  a  3-year 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  aid  locali- 
ties In  establishing  regional  medical  pro- 
grams where  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on 
combating  such  killers  as  heart  disease, 
stroke,  and  cancer.  The  program 
stresses  these  regional  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  medical  schools,  re- 
search institutions,  and  hospitals  are  to 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  local 
doctors,  administrators,  and  others.  Our 
committee  substantially  altered  this 
measure  from  the  original  proposal, 
which  sought  to  build  regional  medical 
complexes  aroimd  the  coimtry. 

Another  Interstate  bill  enacted  is  to 
control  air  pollution  from  automotive 
exhausts  and  to  authorize  a  national  re- 
search program  for  disposal  of  solid 
wastes  such  as  garbage,  rubbish,  and  so 
forth.  No  deadline  is  set  for  establish- 
ing .standards  for  car  exhaust  fumes. 

A  number  of  bills  expanding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
in  the  areas  of  mental  retardation  and 
mental  illness,  inunimlzation  from  con- 
tagious diseases,  health  services  to  mi- 
grant workers,  and  public  health  nursing 
all  were  handled  by  our  busy  Interstate 
Committee,  as  were  proposals  for  aid  to 
medical  and  dental  schools  and  for  as- 
sistance to  students  in  the  health 
sciences. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  in  our 
committee's  work  toward  the  passage  of 
the  drug  abuse  control  law  which  pro- 
vides for  restrictions  on  the  manufactur- 
ing and  sale  of  such  drugs  as  "goof  balls" 
and  "pep  pills."  These  drugs  have 
tragically  started  some  youngsters  on 
the  road  to  lifetime  drug  addiction. 

In  our  District  Committee,  we  dealt 
with  a  multiplicity  of  home  rule  bills  for 
Washington,  worked  up  a  strong  antl- 
crime  bill  which  the  Senate  did  not  ac- 
cept, and  handled  many  other  matters 
dealing  with  our  Nation's  Capital. 

LEGISLATION  TAILING  TO  PASS 

The  following  legislation  did  not  re- 
ceive final  approval  In  this  first  session 
of  Congress,  but  will  doubtless  receive 
further  attention  next  year: 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  permits  States  to 
enact  right-to-work  laws. 

The  administration's  home  rule  plan 
for  Washington,  D.C. 

Legislation  such  as  I  have  introduced 
making  it  possible  for  Americans  to  vote 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  guaran- 
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teeing  the  States  their  right  to  decide  the 
composition  of  their  State  legislatures. 

Changes  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

Changes  in  minimiun  wage  and  hour 

laws. 

Changes  In  the  secondary  boycott  law. 

Acceptance  of  an  Income  tax  credit  for 
parents  or  sponsors  of  students  seeking 
a  college  education,  also  a  proposal  on 
which  I  have  sought  enactment  Into  law. 

Legislation  introduced  by  many  of  us 
from  the  Midwest  assuring  an  adequate 
boxcar  supply  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 


World  Food  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 


OF   WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent weeks  many  editorials  and  articles 
dealing  with  the  world  food  shortage  and 
American  attempts  to  alleviate  that 
shortage  have  appeared  In  the  Nation's 
press.  Three  of  these  Items  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Members.  The 
first  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Earl  W.  Foell  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  The 
other  two  are  excellent  editorials  which 
appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Kansas  City  Times : 

Food  Gain  Eaten  Up,  U.N.  Reports 
(By  Em-IW.  Foell) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — ^A  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  report 
shows  that  world  population  growth  has  all 
but  neutralized  major  food  gains  during  the 
past  decade. 

The  FAO  report  was  Issued  only  3  days 
after  Pope  Paul  VI's  more-food-but-no- 
blrth-control  plea  to  the  U.N.,  whltdi  It 
tended  to  undercut. 

Food  production  In  poorer  lands  Increased 
nearly  30  percent  In  the  1966-65  period,  the 
PAO  report  stated.  But  popvilatlon  growth 
diluted  this  so  that  the  food  gain  per  person 
was  only  about  1  percent. 

To  compound  the  protolem,  food  harvests 
In  the  Industrialized  countries  rose  by  14  per- 
cent per  person. 

little   optimism   REPORITO 

This  meant  that  the  poorer  nations  lost 
ground  In  their  attempts  to  export  more 
food — mainly  tropical — to  these  wealthy 
northern  markets.  Such  Increased  exports 
are  necessary  to  earn  capital  with  which  to 
Improve  the  efBclency  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations'  farming. 

The  wealthy  northern  coimtrles — because 
of  slower  population  growth,  Increasing  fann 
efficiency,  and  xise  of  synthetic  substitutes — 
provide  less  and  less  help  for  the  poorer 
Southern  Hemisphere's  trade. 

Nor  does  the  FAO  annual  report  provide 
much  optimism  about  the  future. 

"Merely  to  keep  pace  with  the  expected 
population  Increase  without  any  Improve- 
ment In  diets,"  It  states,  "would  require  total 
food  supplies  to  be  almost  double  by  the  year 
2000,  but  present  dietary  levels  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  so  inadequate  that 
actual  needs  are  far  greater  than  this." 

Furthermore,  the  FAO  report  adds,  the 
poorer  countries  are  not  able  to  take  rapid 
advantage  of  new  farming  techniques  being 
developed  in  the  industrialized  countries. 


And  the  slow  growth  of  their  agrlctiltural 
exports  Into  the  surplus  food  markets  of  the 
north  has  meant  that  they  cannot  e€im  the 
foreign  exchange  they  need  for  mechtmizlng 
farming,  training  agronomists,  and  Increas- 
ing fertilizer  use. 

Agricultural  specialists  here  say  that  the 
Pope  was  basically  rl|^t  about  the  long-term 
effect  of  more  food.  Nations  that  improve 
their  dinner  table  and  their  general  standard 
of  living  do  tend  to  have  falling  birth  rates^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pontiff's  native  Italy. 

OPPORTUNITY   SOUGHT 

But  the  specialists  say  that  the  poorer  na- 
tions are  caught  in  a  vicious  circle  that  is  not 
improving. 

Therefore,  they  state,  many  of  these  na- 
tions apparently  cannot  quickly  reach  the 
plateau  of  affluence  and  education  where 
birth  rates  begin  to  drop  through  the  indi- 
vidual choice  of  enlightened  family  planning. 

The  approach  taken  by  Pope  Paul  in  his 
U.N.  speech  follows  the  reasoning  developed 
by  the  British  Roman  Catholic  popvilation 
analyst,  Colin  Clark. 

Professor  Clark  urges  the  theory  that 
civilizations  come  up  with  ingenious  sci- 
entific breakthroughs  to  increase  their  re- 
sources only  when  they  are  put  under  strain 
by  exploding  populations.  No  population 
pressure:  no  technical  breakthroughs. 

The  rebutting  argument  from  other  popu- 
latlon  experts  such  as  Harrison  Brown  holds 
that  this  theory  Is  likely  to  apply  only  in 
already  industrially  developed  lands. 

TWO   SOLUTIONS    SUGGESTED 

The  argument  continues  that  where  the 
population  pressure  is  most  acute — in  the 
underdeveloped  lands — centuries  of  subsist- 
ence living  and  premature  mortality  serve  to 
prove  that  such  strain  does  not  produce 
breakthroughs:  only  misery. 

Faced  with  the  picture  painted  in  the  PAO 
report  on  the  past  decade.  UJN.  officials  con- 
cerned with  this  most  basic  subject  suggest 
once  two  broad  solutions. 

One  is  more  emphasis  on  birth  control. 

The  other  is  speedier  negotiation  of  pro- 
grams for  transferring  the  farm  surpluses 
of  the  "wealthier  north"  to  the  "poorer 
south." 

Only  then  will  the  poorer  states  be  able 
to  concentrate  on  reaching  the  takeoff  stage 
in  their  economies,  after  which  they  can 
afford  to  modernize  their  farming. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Oct.  12,  1965] 
For  Poor  akd  Rich 
That  half  the  world  Is  hungry  has  been 
said  so  often  that  one  may  be  tired  of  hear- 
ing it  again  and  again.  Nevertheless  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  is  to  be  conpatulated  on  Its 
"Review  of  the  Second  Postwar  Decade."  Not 
merely  does  this  com.prehensive  study  bring 
the  old  story  up  to  date;  It  makes  impres- 
sive suggestions  for  resolving  the  paradox 
of  a  world,  half  affluent  and  half  starving. 
Their  implementation,  especially  by  the  more 
fortunate  nations,  could  lead  out  of  rivalries 
and  arms  races  Into  an  era  of  fruitful  inter- 
national cooperation. 

The  fundamental  concern  of  the  FAO  re- 
port is  the  population  explosion  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  which  is  rapidly  offsetting 
their  gains  in  agricvdtural  productivity.  To 
help  them  in  this  desperate  race,  the  report 
recommends  greater  incentives  for  their 
farmers  as  well  as  better  training  and  the 
progressive  introduction  of  more  productive 
techniques.  A  growing  output  of  food  is 
necessary  not  only  to  feed  their  {>eopIe.  but 
also  because  it  involves  food  processing,  often 
the  first  sound  step  toward  Industrialization. 
But  most  of  them,  in  the  view  of  the  FAO, 
will  find  this  a  slow  job. 

Meanwhile  among  the  develc^ied  countries, 
especiaUy   the   United    States,    agricultural 


productivity  has  become  an  embarrassment. 
Despite  restrictions  on  production,  price  sup- 
ports encourage  unwanted  surpluses.  In- 
deed, the  PAO  finds  a  growing  conviction  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  too,  that  "farm 
supports  should  be  regarded  primarily  as 
social  welfare  measures  to  be  directed  specif- 
ically at  those  who  need  them."  In  the  next 
decade  "the  family  farm,  which  has  long 
been  the  basis  of  rural  life,  may  be  unable 
to  continue  as  the  main  type  of  enterprise  in 
anything  like  its  present  form."  Certainly 
the  fading  tradition  of  the  American  family 
farm  or  the  European  peasant  smaU  holding 
can  no  longer  justify  the  tariffs  and  other 
restrictions  which  keep  prices  high  and  in 
other  ways  restrict  the  developed  countries 
as  suppliers  of  the  hungry  half  of  the  world. 
It  is  estimated  that  "food  supplies  in  the 
developing  countries  will  need  to  be  Increased 
to  four  times  their  recent  level  by  the  end  of 
the  century."  Certainly  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  developed  countries  to  step  up  pro- 
duction. 

The  developing  countries,  however,  need 
to  export  some  of  their  foodstuffs  and  other 
raw  materials  in  order  "to  raise  their  export 
earnings  so  that  they  can  obtain  the  foreign 
exchange  they  need  for  their  economic  de- 
velopment." To  the  FAO.  this  is  "the  most 
pressing  problem  of  international  trade."  To 
obtain  nutritious  foods  as  well  as  capital 
funds,  the  developing  countries  need  other 
aid  than  the  surplus  products  available  be- 
cause of  the  domestic  political  policies  of 
affluent  nations. 

What  is  needed,  then.  Is  a  rationalization 
of  production  and  trade.  According  to  the 
FAO,  there  should  be  "much  greater  inter- 
national consultation  and  coordination  in 
agricultural  development."  in  trade  as  well 
as  in  aid.  There  should  be  regional  integra- 
tion Instead  of  unplanned  interregional  com- 
petition. To  help  to  achieve  this,  the  FAO 
has  started  work  on  an  Indicative  plan  for 
agricultural  development.  The  question  Is 
whether  the  governments  will  avaU  them- 
selves of  it. 

Are  the  United  States  and  Russia — and 
China,  too — convinced  by  now  of  the  frus- 
trating folly  of  military  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing coimtrles?  Are  they  ready  to  abandon 
their  competition  In  political  slush  funds  for 
EglTPt,  Greece,  Pakistan.  India,  and  other 
countries?  Are  they  ready  to  extend  help 
on  a  more  mature  and  prcnnlslng  basts?  Is 
It  really  too  much  to  hope  that,  throvigh  in- 
ternational consultation  and  planning,  they 
win  extend  aid.  In  produce  and  In  money  and 
credit,  which  really  will  put  the  hungry  on 
their  own  feet?  Such  an  approach  surely 
would  serve  the  best  Interest  of  all  concerned. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  (Mb.)  Times.  Oct.  li. 

1965] 

The  Dual  Crisis  or  Food  and  People 

It  Is  always  a  shock  and  a  frightening  re- 
minder of  tomcwTOW's  critical  problems,  to  be 
reminded  of  the  world's  increasing  hunger. 
The  shock  is  doubled  in  the  United  States. 
This  Is  the  land  of  surpluses  and  affluence 
that  has  sent  billions  of  doUars  worth  of  food 
and  agricultural  experts  to  help  otJier  na- 
tions. Yet  himger  remains.  And  recently 
there  have  been  two  especially  pointed 
warnings : 

Richard  W.  Reuter.  special  assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  food  for  peace, 
spoke  In  Princeton.  N.J.,  of  the  wlde^read 
starvation  that  Is  likely  unless  there  Is  a 
sharp  increase  In  world  food  production  m 
the  next  decade. 

In  Rome,  the  United  Nations  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  predicted  a  hungry 
future  unless  the  developing  countries  In- 
crease food  production  four  times  In  the  next 
35  years. 

Both  Reuter  and  the  PAO  noted  tliat  the 
developing  countries  had  Increased  food  pro-, 
ducUon.  l>ut  that  the  gains  have  been  wiped 
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>bvlou8  route  Is  population  control, 
religious  and  other  reasons  this  Is  not 
route.    M<»eover,  the  lands  with  the 
food  problems  are  those  with 
birth  rates.    The  world  Is  walt- 
ivord  from,  the  Vatican. 
Great  [y  Increased  production  within  the 
cpuntiies  themselves  is  a  must. 

the  Johnson  administration   is 

^  rlth  the  idea  of  taking  off  production 

In  this  country  and  using  o\ir  great- 

IM'Oductlon  to  give  even  more  help 

'  nations.     Nothing  has  been  done 

but  the  feelers  are  out.     Perhaps 

speech  was  In  that  category. 

it  has  seemed   illogical   that  this 

would  cut  down  on  the  production 

as  long  as  there  are  hungry  people 

e  in  the  world.     But  the  big  unan- 

luestlon  is,  who  can  pay  the  bill? 

the  United  States  can  supply  more 

needy  nations,  it  certainly  cannot 

world.     The  problem  of  hunger  Is 

em  for  the  United  States  alone. 

atlvanced  nations  would  need  to  share 

even  If  this  country  should  make 

available. 

the  end,  the  ultimate  solution  must 

the  developing  countries  them- 

If  a  hunger  crisis  is  to  be  avoided, 

nations  mxist  recognize  more  and  more 

for   population   control,   and 

pioduce  more  of  their  own  food. 

lense,  too  much  outside  help  might 

F  rogresB  within. 

I'tn-Ul  now  has  the  technical  know- 

woduce  enough  food  for  all.    If  the 

meUiods  used  so  effectively  in  the 

States  and  some  other  coxuitries  could 

Into   operation    everywhere,    there 

i  sufficient  food  at  least  for  now 

the  Immediate   future.     Providing 

know-how  is  the  real  challenge 

leaders.     But  at  the  moment,  as 

joA  the  PAD  have  pointed  out,  the 

fighting  a  losing  battle.     Here  is  a 

'  the  utmost  concern  for  all  nations. 


tech  olcal 


State  and  Local  Section  of  New 
State  CoUtgt  Young  Democrats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  bCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  th  B  New  York  State  College  Young 
Demociits,  meeting  in  convention  in 
Niagara  Falls,  adopted  a  very  fine  plat- 
form. Vhile  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
positior  they  took,  I  think  that  the  ideas, 
set  fort  I  in  the  platform  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  r(  aders  of  the  CoircRSssiONAL  Rec- 
ord. I  Eun  therefore  putting  the  second 
part  of  State  and  local  affairs  section 
into  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Lf  WXa   MAMHATTAN    EXPRESSWAT 

the  construction  of  the  pres- 
.  Lower  Manhattan  Expressway 
fork  City.  This  expressway  would 
y  destroy  many  homes  and  busl- 
9fe  propose  that  any  expressway  m 
~*--.ttan  be  routed  around  the  is- 


ojpose 
pL  nned 


land's  lower  tip  instead  of  cutting  through 
populated  areas. 

HOUSING 

The  problem  of  providing  safe  and  healthy 
housing  conditions  at  reasonable  rentals  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  faced  by  New  York 
City.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  gov- 
ernmental action  to  alleviate  the  present 
situation  of  slum  conditions,  Ignored  viola- 
tions, and  housing  shortages  in  the  low-  and 
middle-income  ranges. 

We,  therefore,  propose  that  the  city,  with 
cooperation  from  the  State,  where  necessary, 
support  the  following  measures:  (1)  Con- 
tinuation of  the  present  rent  control  sys- 
tem; (2)  stringent  enforcement  and  drastic 
increasing  of  penalties  for  repeated  build- 
ing violations;  (3)  legalizing  rent  strikes: 
rent  would  be  paid  by  the  tenants  to  the  civil 
court  and  held  in  escrow  until  the  ordered 
repairs  were  carried  out  to  the  court's  satis- 
faction; (4)  a  law  to  insiu-e  that  tenants  ac- 
tually receive  notice  of  dispossession  pro- 
ceedings, by  requiring  that  the  clerk  of  the 
court  Issuing  notice  of  dispossession  send  the 
notice  to  the  tenant  by  registered  mail;  (5) 
a  law  to  establish  special  city  squads  to  make 
emergency  repairs  and  provide  heat  and  hot 
water,  with  all  repair  costs  charged  to  the 
landlord;  (6)  a  law  requiring  that,  for  all 
publicly  aided  housing,  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  apartments  be  allotted  to  the  housing 
authority  for  letting  to  low-Income  tenants. 

We  urge  that  future  city  housing  projects 
not  be  concentrated  in  areas  of  similar  in- 
come level;  they  must  be  located  throughout 
the  city. 

We  lu-ge  the  department  of  welfare  to 
utilize  In  full  the  provisions  of  the  Spiegel 
law  and  withhold  rents  from  slum  lords  who 
refuse  to  correct  deplorable  conditions  In 
slvun  b\illdings. 

BOARD   OF   ESTIMATE 

We  support  the  elimination  of  the  board 
of  estimate.  We  believe  that  this  institution 
violates  the  cardinal  principle  of  democracy — 
"one  man,  one  vote."  The  board  of  estimate 
gives  equal  representation  to  the  five  coun- 
ties of  New  York  City,  despite  the  huge  dis- 
parity of  population  in  these  counties.  Rich- 
mond's 220,000  Inhabitants  have  a  voting 
power  equal  to  Kings'  2,620,000.  We  suggest 
that  the  budgetary,  legislative,  and  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  board  and  the 
borough  presidents  be  transferred  to  the 
city  coimcll.  New  York  City  does  not  need  a 
bicameral  leglslatiu'e. 

COUNCILMAN    AT   LAKGE 

Although  originally  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  minority  representation  on 
the  city  council,  this  office  has  led  to  a  per- 
petual domination  of  the  council  by  the  two 
major  parties.  Minor  parties  have  little 
chance  of  winning  these  offices.  Since  each 
county  has  an  equal  number  of  at-large 
councilmen,  regardless  of  population,  the 
"one  man,  one  vote"  principle  is  clearly 
violated. 

BOARD    OF    SUPERVISORS 

We  And  the  governments  of  many  counties 
much  In  need  of  reform.  We  favor  the  rapid 
centralization  of  county  government  In  the 
hands  of  an  elected  county  executive.  The 
board  of  supervisors  that  today  governs  many 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  ought  to  be 
democratized. 

BIRTH    CONTROL 

We  support  the  dissemination  of  birth  con- 
trol devices  and  Information  through  the 
health  and  welfare  agencies  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

FINEBERG    LAW 

We  support  the  repeal  of  the  Pineberg 
law  which  demands  that  teachers  sig^  a 
loyalty  oath.  Loyalty  oaths  are  both  de- 
grading and  ineffectual.  We  also  favor  the 
abolition  of  loyalty  oaths  at  all  public  col- 
leges in  New  York. 


TAX   DEDUCTIONS  FOR  POLITICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

We  lu-ge  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to 
enact  a  law  permitting  Income  tax  deductions 
for  political  contributions  under  $200. 

This  law  would  encourage  wider  particlpa- 
tion  in  politics  and  government  on  the  part 
of  the  average  citizen.  The  political  cam- 
paigns for  candidates  for  public  office  are 
often  completely  financed  by  either  the 
candidates'  personal  wealth  or  by  a  small 
cadre  of  wealthy  and  influential  persons  and 
organizations  seeking  political  power,  tn 
either  case  there  is  an  undesirable  situation. 
All  too  often  the  successful  candidate  in  an 
election  is  the  candidate  who  had  the  means 
to  spend  the  greatest  amount  of  money  on 
his  campaign.  All  too  frequently  political 
office  has  become  the  prize  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  influential.  In  those  Instances 
where  a  successful  candidate's  campaign  has 
been  financed  by  large  contributions  from 
unions,  business  organizations,  or  wealthy 
persons,  there  is  always  a  danger  that  an  Im- 
plied obligation  on  the  part  of  the  elected 
candidate  to  his  benefactor  has  been 
created. 

STATE    teacher's    COLLEGE   AT    BUFFALO 

We  urge  the  State  legislature  to  Increase 
funds  for  the  State  Teacher's  College  at 
Buffalo,  so  that  their  facilities  may  be  ex- 
panded. This  way  the  college  will  be  able 
to  gain  final  accreditation. 

WATER    PURIFYING    SYSTEMS 

We  are  in  favor  of  Federal  or  State  funds 
being  made  available  to  the  towns  of  New 
York  State  so  that  they  might  facilitate  their 
own  water  purifying  systems. 

HUDSON    VALLEY 

We  support  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Hud- 
son Valley.  We  commend  State  and  Na- 
tional Government  efforts  to  establish  a  park 
and  hope  that  they  will  find  a  workable  solu- 
tion. We  regret  the  approval  of  the  King 
project  and  also  urge  that  stronger  measures 
be  taken  to  prevent  water  pollution,  espe- 
cially in  the  Albany  area. 


A  Joomey  for  Peace 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include  at  this  point  a 
most  timely  and  inspiring  editorial  de- 
livered over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  recently,  graphically  describing 
and  reminding  us  of  Pope  Paul's  historic 
visit  to  this  country  and  the  United  Na- 
tions on  a  mission  of  peace  with  a  mes- 
sage of  faith  and  love  that  is  so  sorely 
needed  In  this  confused  and  distressed 
world. 

The  editorial  follows: 

In  14  magnificent  hours,  there  was  for  the 
world  a  period  of  history  for  present  and 
future  that  will  be  remembered  as  the  mag- 
nificent Journey. 

Pope  Paul  Jovu'neyed  from  Rome  as  a 
messenger.  His  climax,  following  the  stir- 
ring plea  for  peace  at  the  United  Nations, 
was  a  magnificent  emotion  packed  moment 
of  history  at  Yankee  Stadium  as  he  stood  on 
a  red  carpeted  platform  before  a  spotless 
white  altar  and  brought  his  message  to  the 
world.    A  message  of  faith  and  love. 

He  told  his  audience  that  there  are  three 
rules  if  there  is  to  be  peace.    First,  to  love 


«.«ce  Second,  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
5Srd',  peace  must  be  based  on  moral  and 

'"Sw^s^not^lovSand  honored  Just  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  church.  "There  were 
S)usands-mllllons^f  others  outside  hte 
^wurch  who  looked  upon  this  man  and  hte 
tourney  as  a  symbol  of  something  that  Is 
needed  at  this  crucial  moment  in  our  Uves. 

U  was  a  magnificent  Journey— a  simple. 

dedicated  man  of  the  church  who  took  14 

hours  of  his  lifetime  to  bring  a  message  of 

r  oeace  to  a  world.    A  message  that  could.  If 

i  foUowed.  mean  mllUons  and  millions  of  hours 

of  the  future  for  all  mankind. 

Pope  Paul  is  truly  a  man  of  peace. 


South  Vietnam's  National  Day, 
October  26 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  na- 
tions in  history  have  been  launched  Into 
more  difficult  circumstances  than  South 
Vietnam.  Divided  from  the  Vietnamese 
land  and  people  north  of  the  17th  paral- 
lel as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 
of  1954,  South  Vietnam  was  originally 
seen  by  most  Eastern  and  many  Western 
analysts  as  a  temporary  expedient,  a 
face-saving  device  that  would  permit 
Prance  to  end  a  disastrous  colonial  ad- 
venture without  a  total  surrender  to  the 
Communist-led  Viet  Mlnh.  South  Viet- 
nam was  to  be  a  temporary  national 
entity,  independent  of  both  Prance  and 
the  new  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  the  north,  itself  considered  a  tem- 
porarily delineated  state. 

The  two  Vietnams  were  to  be  reunited 
at  a  later  date  and  few  doubted  that  the 
resultant  whole  would  be  a  Commimist 
nation.  But  the  Republic  that  declared 
its  sovereignty  10  years  ago  today  did 
not  view  itself  as  a  strawman  erected  to 
be  swept  "inevitably"  before  the  tide 
from  the  north.  South  Vietnam  took  Its 
nationhood  seriously  and  for  a  of  its 
10  years  of  existence  has  been  violently 
engaged  in  a  combat  to  preserve  its  na- 
tional integrity.  That  bitter,  fratricidal 
war  in  a  small  Asian  land  has  developed 
high  international  significance:  the 
leaders  of  Communist  China  and  North 
Vietnam  have  declared  it  the  model  and 
the  acid  test  of  "the  war  of  national 
liberation"  strategy  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  developing  world.  The  United 
States  has  chosen  to  join  the  South  Viet- 
namese nation  in  its  struggle  and  in  this 
test. 

October  26  falls  in  the  season  of  rice 
harvest  in  Vietnam,  and  for  some  in 
the  more  secure  cities  there  can  be  cele- 
bration, thanksgiving,  and  feasting  as 
befits  a  national  holiday,  but  for  the 
Vietnamese  and  American  troops  sharing 
a  common  vigil  over  the  barbed  wire 
defenses  of  500  villages  there  can  be  little 
festivity.  Many  have  died  and  more 
have  sacrificed  that  the  day  might  be 
observed.    Since  this  small  nation  has 


shown  such  courage  and  tenwity  in  its 
national  Struggle,  and  since  the  United 
States  has  foimd  firm  common  cause 
with  Souith  Vietnam  in  its  international 
confrontation,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause 
in  commemoration  of  this  Vietnamese 
National,    Republic,    and    Constitution 

Day. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that,  had  there 
never  been  a  Vietcong  nor  a  Lao  Dong, 
there  wovQd  still  be  a  vigorous  and  abra- 
sive social  revolution  in  ^uth  Vietnam 
today.  This  revolution  is  presently  pro- 
ceeding below,  above,  with  and  against 
what  the  Communists  call  their  war  of 
national  liberation.  In  this  bigger,  more 
spontaneous,  far  less  controllable  social 
phenomenon  there  is  occurring  a  nation- 
alist struggle  against  the  traditional 
forces  of  regionalism  and  localism,  a 
struggle  to  reshw)e  a  colonial  land-hold- 
ing structure  into  one  suited  to  a  na- 
tionwide, family,  freehold  farming  sys- 
tem wherein  the  tiller  will  indeed  own 
his  land,  a  struggle  to  modernize  and 
expand  the  educational  systwn,  and  a 
rebalancing  of  urban  poUtical  power  fac- 
tors away  from  the  French  trained  and 
protected  elite  which  once  monopolized 
the  levers  of  state.  ..^  ,«  * 

Let  us  wish  than  well,  the  South  "snet- 
manese  people  with  their  bright,  new 
red-on-yellow  flag;  let  us  wish  them  weU 
on  this,  their  national  day,  not  only  in 
the  insurgent  war  but  also  in  their 
greater,  more  complex  social  revolution 
that  is  now  in  progress. 


The  Anti-Vietoam  Policy 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
fortunate image  of  our  college  campuses 
has  been  created  by  the  recent  campus 
demonstrations  and  teach-ins  against 
American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  right  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly is  basic  to  our  system  and  the 
students,  campus  hangers-on  and  others 
who  have  demonstrated  are  certainly 
free  to  express  their  views  on  Vietnam. 
With  this  freedom,  however,  comes  the 
responsibility  to  inform  themselves  on 
the  facts  of  U.S.  policy  and  the  alterna- 
tives in  southeast  Asia 


It  has  been  my  experience  that  those 
who  take  part  in  such  demonstrations 
often  are  long  on  emotionalism  and 
short  on  information.  Their  actions 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  adversaries 
and  postpone — rather  thsui  hasten — the 
day  when  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  is 
taken  from  the  battlefield  and  brought 
into  the  conference  room. 

In  recent  days  a  number  of  excellent 
editorials  have  appeared  on  the  subject 
of  the  Vietnam  demonstrations.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News.    It  was  written 


by  T.  Sgt.  Peter  G.  Gainutsos,  editor  of 
the  newspaper  of  the  Air  Force's  2d  Di- 
vision at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airfield  in 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Gainutsos  speaks  from  per- 
sonal experience  about  the  propaganda 
being  generated  by  the  demonstrations 
when  compared  to  the  realities  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Other  notable  editorials  on  this  sub-' 
ject  have  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  I 
am  also  inserting  them  at  this  point  and 
earnestly  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  them : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News] 
The  College  FBiNoa 
(This  is  a  gueet  editorial  by  T.  Sgt.  Peter 
G.  Gainutsos,  editor  of  the  Advisor,  the  news- 
paper of  the  Ah-  Force's  2d  Air  Division  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Field  In  Vietnam.) 

Time  was  when  a  boy  went  to  coUege  to 
study  law,  medicine,  engineering,  or  one  of 
the  arts.  And  girls  went  to  get  their  "Mrs. 
degree."  But  for  too  many  It  Is  not  that  way 
any  more.  Today's  crop  of  coUege  cut-ups 
are  no  longer  content  to  swallow  gold  fish, 
crowd  themselves  Into  telephone  booths  or 
small  foreign  cars.  They  and  we  refer  to  the 
minority  that  makes  the  majority  of  the 
voice — now  Insist  on  dictating  Government 
policies,  and  are  ready  to  parctde,  demon- 
strate, and  sit-in  at  the  drop  of  a  cause. 

The  latest  gimmick  among  these  Intellec- 
tual midgets  is  a  campaign  to  urge  all  mem- 
bers <rf  the  Armed  Forces  to  desert  their 
posts,  rather  than  serve  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  voice  his  opinion.  However, 
the  hysterical  babbling  of  these  bourgeois 
boors  borders  on  sedition,  if  not  treason.  I 
leave  that  to  the  Justice  Department.  It  Is 
a  sad  day  Indeed  when  the  words  "honor, 
duty,  and  country"  have  come  to  mean  so 
little.  As  a  member  of  the  military  famUy. 
I  spent  the  better  part  of  my  adult  life  In 
the  Salgons  of  the  world.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  disobey  an  order,  or  to  question  the 
right  of  my  Government  to  send  me  any- 
where to  protect  and  preserve  its  Interests. 

Like  a  lot  of  us  here  In  Vietnam,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  be  at  the  base  theater  during 
one  of  the  dally  memorial  services,  and  I 
have  seen  the  slow  walking  and  heard  som- 
ber music  and  soft  prayers  for  those  to  whom 
rotation  dates  are  no  longer  Important.  I 
muttered  my  own  prayer,  as  weU  as  giving 
silent  thanks  that  It  was  not  I  Inside  that 

box. 

As  I  stood  there,  I  remembered  preach- 
ings of  these  mentally  retarded  adults  ba<Jk 
home  and  my  compassion  for  a  dead  man 
turned  to  shame,  and  then  anger  that  they 
dared  to  ask  me  to  prostitute  my  profession, 
ask  me  to  bring  dishonor  to  myself,  to  my 
service,  and  to  my  country. 

It  Is  difficult  enough  to  understand  when 
the  supposed  learned  citizenry  take  the  ros- 
trxim  to  rant  and  rave  against  our  Govern- 
ment, and  thereby  feed  the  propaganda  mills 
to  the  north,  but  to  be  subjected  to  the 
meaningless  chatter  of  these  Imbecillc  sloths, 
whose  ideas  of  bravery  is  to  lead  a  panty 
raid  on  a  girls'  barracks.  Is  more  than  hu- 
man dignity  can  bear. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  all  be 
drafted  Into  the  service  and  brought  to  Viet- 
nam. I  could  not  agree  less.  To  put  these 
morons  in  a  \miform  Is  to  Insult  the  memory 
of  those  who  never  came  back  from  Guadal- 
canal or  Pork  Chop  Hill,  or  those  who  did 
not  survive  the  bombing  of  the  Brinks  Hotel 
or  the  American  Embassy  here. 

Instead,  clean  them  up.  cut  their  hair,  and 
take  away  their  sweat  shirts  and  sneakers 
and  bring  them  to  Vietnam  to  live  among 
the  people.    Let  them  expound  their  the- 
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talk  about  warmongering  to  the 
3f  a  Vietnamese  army  private,  who 
fish  and  rice  as  a  prostitute,  or 
village  woman  who  lost  a  hand,  one 
a  time,  and  finally  the  wrist  to 
Ifind  of  misunderstood  Vletcong  be- 
dared  to  stand  up  for  what  she  be- 
right, 
them    Into    the    military?    Never. 
a  proud  organization,  made  up  of 
women  who  have  Ideals  and  prln- 
what's  even  more  Important,  men 
who  have  the  courage  and  the 
up  to  those  beliefs, 
take  great  pride   In  themselves,   in 
ufiiforms,  and  In  their  Nation,  quali- 
the  campus  "cutles"  have  yet  to 
Until  they  do,  they  will  never  "be- 
Thelr  voice  will  be  that  of  the  semi- 
the  fool  who  will  leave  behind  only 
of  shame,  dishonor,  and  Ignorance. 
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Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ] 

WCARINC   THIN 


fi^ST   BCAJORITT    MT7ST  BE  BORZD 


ques  :ion 


aie 


exai  iple, 


19 -plus   percentage  of   the  American 

iiTho  do  not  participate  in  these  detn- 

by  now  must  surely  be   bored 

not  repelled  by.  the  antics  of  the 

1  tig  less  than  1  percent.    This  is  not 

the  merits  of  any  cause  around 

coterie  of  demonstrators  are  ready 

at  the  drop  of  a  hat  or  the  mention 

■^ord  freedom.    It  is  simply  to  wonder 

IS,  as  a  tool  for  influencing 

xjlicy,  haven't  become  so  dull  that 

worse  than   useless  in  that  they 

support  for  wcMiihy  policies. 

mtl-Vietnam    policy    demonstrators, 

.  have  only  served  to  harden  the 

consensus  on  the  side  of  President 

result   presumably  opposite   to 

Intended. 

ifght  to  dissent  is  one  of  the  glories  of 

In    light    of   what  has   gone   on 

the  land  In  the  name  of  dissent  of 

Nation  need  not  apologize  for  its 

for  the   exercise  of   the  right  of 

Let's  see  any  Communist-dom- 

»untry  come  within  a  light-year  of 

It. 

American  patience  is  another  jnatter. 

pftlence  is  wearing  thin.     The  time 

for  another  right  in  addition  to 

of  dissent  to  come  into  play — ^the 

express  our  disgust  with  these  sets 

exhibitionists  who  think  a  beard 

takes  to  become  another  Abraham 


Demo  [istrators 


tl  e 


are  hard  to  Ignore.    To  boo 
descend  to  their  level.    This  leaves 
do  but  yawn  in  their  faces,  and  then 
with  tiylng  to  solve   the  problems 
demonstrators    succeed    only    In 


Prom  the  B^waukee  Journal] 

The  Right  To  Be  Wrong 

(Isturbing  thing  about  the  national 

over  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  that  fac- 

ofi  both  sides  of  the  argxunent  over 

we  should  be  fighting  there  are  los- 

per^pectlve  and  resorting  to  angry  name 


who  demonstrate  against  our  acUvl- 

^  Vietnam  have  been  shown  to  be  alm- 

at  the  wrong  side.    It  is  Hanoi 


cat  alls 


and  Pelplng  that  refuse  to  go  to  the  con- 
ference table  to  seek  peace.  Washington 
has  offered  to  do  so  time  and  again. 

Among  those  who  demonstrate  are  many 
who  honestly  feel  that  we  have  no  business 
in  Vietnam  and  should  pull  out  regardless 
of  consequences.  But  now  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  administration  wants  to  get 
out — It  does.  Tlie  question  is  how  to  do  it 
honorably  and  without  betraying  those  with 
whom   we    have   been   allied. 

But  Just  as  disturbing  as  misdirected  dem- 
onstrations Is  the  reaction  of  some  public 
figures  and  national  organizations.  The 
tendency  grows  to  denounce  dissent  Itself 
and  to  tag  all  opponents  of  national  policy 
in  Vietnam  as  Conununlsts  or  fellow  travel- 
ers. Communists  and  fellow  travelers  al- 
ways seek  to  exploit  dissent,  but  that  does 
not  make  all  who  dissent  Communists. 

The  national  Jaycee  organization  Is  start- 
ing out  on  a  dangerous  road  when  it  an- 
nounces that  it  is  taking  upon  Itself  the  task 
of  reading  for  the  Nation  the  backgrounds 
of  those  who  lead  demonstrations.  This  Is 
flirting  with  witch  hunting.  Such  matters 
are  best  left  to  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  oflBcial  bodies.  An  organization  like  the 
Jaycees  is  not  equipped  or  experienced  to 
handle  such  matters — and  most  particularly 
to  decide  who  are  Communists  or  traitors. 
Only  when  law  is  broken  should  even  ofBclal 
bodies  step  into  such  matters. 

We  have  had  enough  experience  with  pri- 
vate organizations  and  Individuals  becoming 
self-appointed  guardians  of  truth,  patriot- 
ism, and  policy.  We  feel  the  shame  of  the 
late  1940's  and  19S0's  still. 

The  Jaycees  Intend  to  "pack"  college  meet- 
ings opposing  the  war.  Why?  Most  people 
oppose  war,  but  feel  that,  now  that  we  are 
Involved,  we  must  not  surrender  even  while 
we  seek  acceptable  means  of  disengagement. 
Are  the  Jaycees  about  to  advocate  war?  The 
issue  Is  peace  and  how  best  to  attain  It. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  demands 
that  the  FBI  expose  those  who  demonstrate 
against  Vietnam  policy.  Certainly  the  FBI 
Is  constantly  looking  into  possible  law  break- 
ing or  subversion,  and  should  be.  But  its 
Job  is  not  to  expose  honest  dissent;  its  Job  is 
to  enforce  the  law. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  this  Nation  should 
let  the  argument  degenerate  into  witch 
hunts.  The  basis  of  our  democracy  is  the 
right  of  opinion  and  freedom  to  express  it. 
We  may  feel  that  some  of  our  people  are 
mlsgrulded,  and  some  obviously  have  not 
thought  the  problem  of  Vietnam  through. 
But  the  dangers  of  intimidating  them  Into 
silence  far  outweigh  any  harm  they  can  do. 


Partin  and  the  Justice  Department 

!  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  relative  to 
a  most  important  aspect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  our  Nation.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Prom  the  freedom  and  the  luxurious 
life  that  is  being  enjoyed  by  a  person 
who  has  committed  almost  every  sort  of 
crime,  it  makes  people  wonder  Just  how 


October  27,  1965 

such  a  thing  can  happen.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  ought  to  be  looked  into  from 
every  angle.  The  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  directed  that  a  committee  be  aet 
up  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  information  brought  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  cannot  see 
how  this  committee  can  avoid  investigat- 
ing this  matter  thoroughly.  If  this  com- 
mittee fails  to  do  this,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  evaded  its  responsibility,  i 
urge  that  in  the  light  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  brought  out,  that 
this  committee  start  investigating  this 
matter  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


October  27,  1965 
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Politiciant  Are  People,  Only  More  So 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare 
day  in  June,  or  October,  when  a  poli- 
tician is  praised,  nor  as  a  husband  or 
father  or  Christian  gentleman,  but  as  a 
politician.  And  yet  today  I  have  read 
just  such  a  testimonial,  not  just  to  a 
single  politician,  but  to  all  politicians. 
The  event  is  so  remarkable  that  I  should 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  author  of  these  unsolicited  praises 
is  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  who 
has  been  following  my  career,  and  the 
careers  of  all  other  Arizona  politicians, 
for  the  last  14  years.  He  has  not  always 
been  in  my  comer;  in  fact,  I  seem  to  re- 
call his  predicting  my  imminent  defeat 
on  various  occasions.  However,  he  has 
always  been  fair  and  siccurate  in  his  re- 
porting, and,  like  the  crocodile  following 
Captain  Hook,  he  has  performed  a  useful 
service;  namely,  to  keep  people  like  me 
on  our  toes. 

This  gentleman's  name  is  Jim  Cooper. 
If  the  truth  be  known,  it  is  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  I  first  came  upon  Mr. 
Cooper  when  he  was  a  political  reporter 
for  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Of  late,  however,  he  has  been  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  South- 
western Record. 

What  prompted  Mr.  Cooper's  kind 
words  for  politicians  was  his  decision  to 
return  to  the  academic  halls  and  the 
necessity  of  writing  a  final  column  to  his 
readers.  Perhaps  his  anticipated  free- 
dom from  the  pressure  of  deadlines  has 
softened  his  heart  and  opened  his  mind 
to  new  vistas  of  beauty  and  light.  What- 
ever it  is  that  has  prompted  his  appre- 
ciation of  politicians.  I  think  we  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  should  be  grateful.  And 
perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  might 
engrave  his  words  on  a  tablet  of  stone 
somewhere  for  other  newspapermen  to 
read  and  thereby  to  be  inspired. 

I  shall  miss  Jim  Cooper  from  the  news- 
paper scene.  He  has  done  a  good  job, 
and  he  has  been  a  good  friend.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  objection.  I  shall  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Appendix  the  coluixm 


referred  to,  taken  from  the  October  21, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Southwestern  Record: 
In  Mt  Opinion 
(By  Jim  Cooper) 

This  may   be   the   last  column   I'll   ever 

^te or  news  story  for  that  matter — so  if 

you  will  bear  with  me   I  may  do  a  little 
overwriting. 

Actually  this  is  one  of  those  columns  that 
newsguys  write  chiefly  for  their  scrapbooks, 
not  so  much  for  their  readers. 

I  am  stepping  out  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness because  of  the  separation  of  the  "school 
and  the  press."  so  to  speak.  I  can't  do 
both— attend  the  University  of  Arizona  and 
edit  this  newspaper  and  write  this  column. 
When  I  enrolled  this  fall  I  thought  perhaps 
I  could  do  both.  But  those  young  kids  up 
there  are  sharp  and  I'm  in  comp>etition  with 

them. 

This  makes  the  third  time  I've  started  out 
on  a  master's  degree.  The  first  two  times  I 
quit  before  I  finished.  The  first  was  the 
fault  of  the  Japanese  and  Hitler  and  the  sec- 
ond was  that  after  World  War  II  I  soon  lost 
the  mood. 

But  I've  always  wanted  to  get  a  master's 
degree  In  English  so — conditions  being  favor- 
able—I  decided  to  do  it  beginning  this  fall. 
I  may  not  make  it.    I  may. 

Friends  ask  me  what  I  will  do  if  I  achieve 
this  goal— teach?  I  tell  them  that  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  don't.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
want  the  degree.  Maybe,  after  2  years.  I'll 
get  a  Job  as  a  fry  cook. 

The  newspaper  profession  has  its  draw 
backs  Just  as  any  other  work  has.  ChiefiyJ 
the  drawbacks  are  city  editors  and  lengtl 
sameness.  After  you've  written  the  sagte 
kind  of  news  stories  for  more  than  20  yei 
after  you've  heard  the  same  speeches  for^hat 
long;  when  you've  written  every  type  ot'story 
that  appears  in  newspapers  over  ana  over 
and  again,  you've  had  It.  I  suppos^^t  is  the 
same  with  sawing  logs  or  cutting  hair.  You 
can  have  had  it  there. 

Most  of  the  people  who  would  like  to  start 
over  can't  do  it  for  various  reasons — family 
security,  lack  of  abUity,  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence, or  an  actual  affinity  for  sameness  with- 
out knowing  it.  But  I've  had  It  and  that's 
enough  for  me. 

I  wrote  my  first  news  story  for  the  Man- 
hattan (Kans.)  Morning  Chronicle  in  1937. 
And  except  for  the  period  during  World  War 
n  when  I  was  destroying  airplanes  (ours) 
and  except  for  another  period  when  I  wrote 
a  novel  that  I'm  still  tr3ring  to  sell,  I've  been 
at  the  reporting  and  writing  business. 

I  always  liked  political  writing  and  in 
Arizona  I  had  about  14  years  of  It.  The 
reason  I  like  politics  is  that  politicians  are 
people  only  more  so.  A  politician  has  his 
present  and  future  at  stake  every  minute  of 
his  political  life  and  so  he  cannot  be  any- 
thing as  average  as  other  folk.  A  murderer 
places  his  present  and  future  on  the  block 
when  he  pulls  the  trigger.  But  for  his  past 
life,  he  may  not  have  been  in  Jeopardy.  A 
bookkeeper  who  absconds  with  the  firm's 
funds  may  have  been  a  dullard  all  his  life 
and  until  the  moment  of  placing  his  finger 
In  the  till,  he  was  uninteresting  and  aver- 
age. A  man  who  is  elected  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  makes  news  at  the  moment — 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  may  go  un- 
noticed on  the  news  pages. 

But  the  politician  is  always  there — ^he's 
always  a  news  Item — until  he  dies  or  lies  as 
good  as  dead  before  the  election  polls. 

They  live  a  hard  life,  these  politicians,  but 
they  may  not  appear  to  do  so  on  the  surface. 

I  like  politicians.  They're  more  Intense 
than  the  average.  If  they  cheat,  they  cheat 
more;  If  they  lie.  they  lie  more;  If  they  are 
fair  and  honest,  they  are  more  fair  and  more 
honest;  If  they  carouse,  they  carouse  more; 
If  they  are  Intelligent,  they  are  more  Intelli- 
gent; If  they  are  stupid,  they  are  more  stupid. 

Politicians  are  supercharged  humans  In 
every  emotion,  reaction,  and  human  response. 


I've  known  some  who  died  and  I  cried. 
I've  known  some  who  died  and  I  said  It  was 
good  riddance.  But.  as  a  class.  I  liked  them 
all. 

I  asked  a  great  managing  editor  once  what 
to  do  with  a  story  when  you  couldn't  think 
of  an  ending.    He  said.  "Put  a  '30'  on  It." 


Making  Your  Annual  Chamber  Meeting 
More  Effective 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
serve  Americans  more  continuously,  eflB- 
clently,  or  consclentously  than  does  our 
l9«crfiifeK(^ant.  This  man  does  an  out- 
standing jbb  of  proving  the  depth  and 
worth  of  our  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. 

Nor  does  his  enthusiasm  stop  at  the 
counter.  He  knows  that  in  building  a 
business,  he  must  also  give  attention  to 
building  his  community.  He  bands  with 
other  merchants  to  do  this  through  his 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Gains  made  through  this  affiliation,  al- 
though shown  throughout  the  year  in 
myriad  ways,  vie  for  attention,  along 
with  opportunities  which  exist  for 
greater  growth,  when  the  annual  cham- 
ber meeting  is  held. 

A  personal  friend  who  has  attended 
and  addressed  many  such  annual  cham- 
ber meetings,  Hu  Blonk.  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Wenatchee  Dally  World  in 
Wenatchee.  Wash.,  penned  some  per- 
sonal observations  a  few  days  ago.  They 
were  published  in  the  Tuesday,  October 
22,  edition  of  the  World.  All  who  plan 
and  participate  in  an  annual  chamber 
meeting  will  agree  with  much  that  Hu 
has  written,  want  to  follow  some  of  his 
suggestions,  and  probably  agree  with  me 
that  Hu  has  made  an  important  contri- 
bution in  making  our  annual  chamber 
meeting  more  effective. 

I  would  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time  that  the  edi- 
torial column  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Travel  Time  on  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Banqxtet  CxECtrrr 
Twenty  or  so  times  diirlng  the  fall  and 
winter  months  groups  of  north  central  Wash- 
ington people  are  going  to  sit  down,  partake 
of  food,  exchange  small  talk  across  the  table, 
and  hear  someone  deliver  a  speech. 

These  affairs  are  called  annual  chamber 
of  commerce  banquets. 

As  you  look  over  the  various  audiences — 
gathered  in  restauj-ants.  lodge  dining  rooms, 
school  cafeterias,  and  other  places — you  find 
yourself  looking  at  a  few  people  who  are 
to  be  seen  at  many  of  these  events. 

Among  these  are  editors  and  writers  for 
the  Dally  World,  plus  chamber  of  commerce 
presidents  and  others  who  want  to  make 
sure  their  town  Is  represented.  In  loyalty  to 
their  chamber. 

Those  who  travel  the  banquet  circuit  year 
after  year  find  some  grotips  friendly,  others 
sort  of  shy  and  aloof;    others  serving  real 


good  meals,  others  not,  some  having  orators 
at  the  podium  and  some  having  speakers  who 
should  have  stayed  home. 

All  the  dinners  are  fun  if  you  enjoy  meet- 
ing people  you  don't  see  often  enough,  enjoy 
seeing  communities  trying  to  do  something 
for  themselves. 

The  veterans  at  attending  chamber  of  com- 
merce banquets  can  provide  chamber  officials 
with  valuable  advice  on  how  to  make  their 
annual  event  most  successful  in  seeming  to 
extend  a  genuine  welcome  to  visitors  from 
other  towns.    Not  all  do.  you  know. 

Be  sure  that  your  guests  are  introduced 
properly.  These  people  have  traveled  as 
much  as  140  miles  to  come  to  your  town. 
It  seems  an  awfully  long  ways  If  the  master 
of  ceremonies  Just  says:  "We  have  a  delega- 
tion from  Podunk,"  and  doesn't  mention 
names. 

Introduce  each  individual  guest  by  town, 
by  name,  and  most  Important  by  business 
and  his  association  in  that  business.  He's 
sacrificed  quite  a  few  business  hours,  or  lei- 
sure evening  hours  at  home  after  a  busy  day, 
personally  to  extend  you  best  wishes  for  a 
great  chamber  year  ahead.  A  little  free  ad- 
vertising for  his  business  are  the  sweetest 
words  hell  hear  all  night. 

Pew  things  annoy  the  night  traveler  as 
much  as  a  master  of  ceremonies  who  seems 
to  have  his  notes  and  names  all  mixed  up, 
neglects  to  mention  that  the  guest's  wife  Is 
also  there,  or  forgets  a  guest  altogether. 
One  chamber  man  is  still  grumbling  about 
having  been  so  Ignored  3  years  ago. 

The  responsibility  for  proper  introductions 
is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  home  chamber. 
Often  its  officers  never  get  the  full  list  of 
names,  and  almost  never  are  they  advised 
what  the  man's  business  is  and  wliat  he  does 
for  that  business.  Someone  should  be  given 
the  duty  of  getting  the  full  Information  to 
the  speaker's  stand. 

Assigning  someone  at  the  door  to  greet 
your  guests  is  a  great  investment  in  public 
relations.  At  one  recent  event  an  Incoming 
chamber  president  came  over  to  say  how 
glad  he  was  the  guest  had  come.  The  guest 
beamed  all  the  way  home,  and  figured  that 
that  man's  town  was  about  the  friendliest 
community  In  all  of  north  central  Washing- 
ton. 

With  reference  to  chamber  banquets,  those 
representatives  of  the  Wenatchee  chamber 
who  frequently  attend  these  functions  feel 
that  many  of  their  brethren  are  overlooking 
the  importance  of  the  community  and  them- 
selves being  represented. 

The  number  of  Wenatchee  businessmen 
who  attend  chamber  banquets  is  almost  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  mileage  from  here  to  there.  ^ 
Chelan  draws  many  Wenatcheeites.  Oroville 
is  lucky  to  get  four  or  five.  Sometimes  the 
Daily  World  editor  is  the  only  Wenatcheeite 
present. 

Against  that  background  it's  refreshing  to 
hear  that  the  new  manager.  Gordon  Chester, 
plans  to  attend  all  of  the  chamber  meetings 
as  far  as  his  schedule  permits  and  to  Induce 
greater  representation  from  the  chamber. 
Many,  many  people  from  Qulncy.  Tonasket, 
Okanogan,  Twisp.  and  other  towns  come 
tlu-ough  the  business  doors  that  are  open  on 
the  Avenue.  They  get  a  royal  welcome  there. 
Doesn't  it  seem  wise.  In  return  for  thU 
patronage  and  In  the  Interest  of  good  public 
relations,  that  more  businessmen  devote  a 
few  hours  saying  thanks  in  the  towns  from 
which  so  many  customers  come?  It  surely 
does. 

And  a  final  thought— when  chamber  of 
commerce  work  together  as  a  unit,  the  com- 
bined public  pressure  can  achieve  amazing 
accomplishments  in  whatever  direction  they 
wish  to  move.  This  has  been  proven  many 
times.  But  such  unified  effort  certainly  is 
harder  to  attain  if  officials  of  various  cham- 
bers never  see  one  another— not  even  once  a 
year  at  the  annual  banquet 

Hu  Blonk. 
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Dalt(  )n  Firm  Makes  Paper  for  Cnrrency 

SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  iCAssACHTTsnrs 
IN  T  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
who  i  ►  privileged  to  serve  in  this  great 
body  ;akes  imderstandable  pride  in  the 
variois  social  and  economic  elements 
which  comprise  our  respective  constitu- 
encies .  Many  of  us  are  honored  to  count 
some  of  this  Nation's  most  spectacular 
scenic  wonders  in  our  districts.  Others 
point  with  pride  to  gigantic  industrial 
concentrations.  Still  others  take  pride 
in  the  great  metropolitan  and  cosmopoli- 
tan a  eas  which  we  represent. 

Eac  1  area  is  a  vital,  integral  part  of 
the  w  lole;  an  indispensible  facet  on  the 
jewel  that  is  the  United  States. 

It  h  as  been  my  pleasure  on  a  numher 
of  occ  isions  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleai  rues  to  the  many  unique  aspects 
of  thif  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massfi  chusetts,  which  it  is  my  very  great 
pleasure  and  high  honor  to  represent 
here.  I  have  from  time  to  time  extolled 
the  vi  -tues  of  the  Berkshire  Mountains, 
of  oui  many  superb  educational  institu- 
tions, )f  the  colleges  and  universities,  and 
of  our  cultural  assets  exemplified  by  the 
Intern  itionally  famous  Tanglewood  Mu- 
sic Sh  id  in  Lenox.  Mass. 

Tod  iy.  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tentioi  of  this  body  to  another  of  the 
points  of  pride  and  interest  in  the  First 
Distrlt  t  of  Massachusetts — one  which  is 
surprl;  mgly  little  known  by  most  Ameri- 
cans. Few  of  us,  perhaps,  realize  that 
every  i  loUar  we  spend  and  receive  in  day- 
to-day  commerce  is  printed  on  paper 
manu:  actured  by  the  Crane  Paper  Co.  in 
Daltoi .  Mass. 

The  Crane  mills  are  a  source  not  only 
of  eco:  lomic  pride  to  us  in  western  Mass- 
achus<  tts,  but  of  social  pride  as  well. 
Beside  setting  an  international  standard 
for  qui  illty  paper,  its  officials  have  always 
taken  i  leading  role  in  the  civic  and  gov- 
emme  ital  affairs  of  their  time. 

Its  I  resent  director  is  Mr.  Bruce  Crane, 
a  very  close  personal  friend  of  mine  and 
the  d  stingiiished  Republican  national 
comm:  tteeman  from  Massachusetts. 
Bruce  vas  also  Governor's  councilor  from 
1953  t>  1956,  during  the  administration 
of  Gov  Christian  A.  Herter. 

Bru(e's  father  was  the  late  Senator 
Murra  r  Crane,  of  Massachusetts.  Mur- 
ray Ci  me  was  also  a  three-term  Gover- 
nor o:  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chuset  5. 

The  Crane  family  tradition  is  indeed 
one  of  )ur  proudest  and  most  revered,  not 
only  ii  my  district,  but  throughout  the 
State. 

I  wa  5  pleased  to  note  that 'the  Boston 
Sunda  '  Globe  of  October  17,  1965.  hon- 
ored t  le  Crane  mills  with  an  excellent 
picture  article  In  Its  Sunday  magazine 
section  I  regret  that  the  pages  of  the 
CoNGR]  ssiONAL  RscoRo  Cannot  reflect  the 
photographs  of  the  Crane  facilities  in 
operat  on,  or  of  the  picturesque  sur- 


roundings of  the  plant  in  Dalton,  located 
deep  in  the  Berkshire  hUls. 

Nevertheless,  the  text  of  the  article 
reveals  some  of  the  history  and  unique 
story  behind  Crane  mills  and  how  it  came 
to  be  supplier  of  paper  for  the  currencies, 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

I  include  herewith  the  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Boston  Globe  of  October  17, 
in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
DAiTON    Firm    Makes    Papib   for    Currency 
(By  Brendan  Mai  In) 

From  rags  to  the  richness  of  a  unique  and 
vital  American  Industry  Is  the  summarized 
history  of  the  Crane  paper  mills  In  Dalton. 
For  more  than  160  years,  all  of  the  time 
In  the  hands  of  the  Crane  family,  they  have 
been  turning  out  fine  papers  for  a  highly 
specialized  and  demanding  world  market. 

Millions  of  Americans  handle  Crane  paper 
every  day  In  the  form  of  U.S.  doll£ir  bills. 
Crane  &  Co.,  has  been  under  contract  since 
1879  for  the  supply  of  si>eclal  paper  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  this  purpose. 

And  it  has  done  the  same  for  48  other 
countries. 

It  all  began  in  1799  when  Zenas  Crane 
decided  to  establish  a  mill  to  make  fine 
paper  from  rags  In  the  valley  flanking  the 
swlft-flowlng  Housatonlc  River. 

He  was  Just  22  then,  but  he  had  learned 
his  trade  expertly  In  Newton  Palls  and 
Worcester. 

By  1801  he  was  seeking  the  raw  material 
for  his  craft — rags — among  the  homesteads 
of  Dalton,  and  Crane  &  Co.  has  been  a  go- 
ing concern  in  the  most  active  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  since. 

With  an  original  payroll  of  seven  and  Ail- 
ing, himself,  a  whole  complex  of  Jobs  from 
general  manager  to  factory  handyman,  he 
set  Crane  &  Co.  a  challenging  target  to  make 
the  best  paper  In  America. 

Ten  years  later,  the  enterprise  was  paying 
Its  founder  a  salary  of  $8  a  week. 

The  Industry  soon  outgrew  its  supply  of 
raw  material.  There  Just  were  not  enough 
rags  in  western  Massachusetts  to  satisfy  the 
production  drive  of  Zenas  Crane — and  the 
demand  of  local  banks  for  his  output  as  a 
basis  for  their  note  Issue. 

The  advent  of  papermaklng  machinery  In 
1831  and  a  railroad  to  transport  it — linking 
Boston  with  Albany  in  1845 — put  a  new  and 
urgent  premium  on  raw  material. 

As  the  mill  expanded  and  new  units  were 
added,  rags  were  shipped  to  it  on  the  Hud- 
son River  from  New  York  and  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Ireland. 

After  the  establishment  of  standardized 
bank  notes  by  the  United  States,  the  Treas- 
ury took  a  critical  look  at  its  source  of  cur- 
rency paper  supply,  a  Philadelphia  concern. 
A  grandson  of  the  founder.  W.  Miuray 
Crane  proferred  his  distinctive  paper — and 
won  the  contract. 

Since  the  average  life  expectancy  of  a 
dollar  bill  Is  15  months,  the  Crane  mill  has 
had  its  plate  more  than  full  in  providing 
U.S.  currency  needs.  In  the  process  rags 
as  raw  material  gave  way  to  new  cotton  and 
linen  cuttings  from  the  textile  industry 
where  the  supply  is  regular. 

This  development,  and  plant  expansion, 
means  that  Crane  paper.  In  bank  note  form, 
has  circulated  through  48  other  countries] 
engraved  for  them  under  contract  with  the 
America  Bank  Note  Co. 

The  sheen  of  Crane  paper  has  also  be- 
come the  hallmark  of  American  society. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  another  grandson  of 
the  founder.  Zenas,  Jr..  to  break  the  mo- 
nopxjly  of  the  American  market  exercised 
by  foreign  suppliers  of  top-quality  station- 
ery for  Invitations,  social  notes,  and  so  forth. 
And  this  remarkable  Massachusetts  family 


has  also  left  Its  mark  on  the  political  Hfe 
of  America. 

Grandson  Murray  Crane,  who  won  the 
first  currency-paper  contract  from  the 
Treasury,  served  three  1-year  terms  u 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  three  more  ai 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  ending  a  distin- 
guished public  career  as  U.S.  Senator  in 
1912. 

The  present  president  of  the  Dalton  en- 
terprise. Bruce  Crane,  Is  son  of  the  Senator 
and  was  Governor's  Councilor  from  1953  to 
1958  during  the  Herter  regime. 


The  Demise  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  include  the  following 
article  which  I  received  today  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Curran,  chairman  of  the  APL- 
CIO  Maritime  Committee : 
The  Demise  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine — ^Nick  Johnson  Style 

The  administrative  changes  to  section  804 
of  the  1936  act  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor to  permit  the  use  of  foreign-flag  ships 
to  fulfill  the  trade  route  commitments  of 
the  subsidized  lines  may  signal  the  be- 
ginning of  the  phasing  out  of  subsidized 
American-flag  shipping. 

Section  804  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act  states: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  contractor 
receiving  an  operating-differential  subsidy 
under  title  VI  or  for  any  charterer  of  vessels 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act,  or  any  holding 
company,  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  associate  of 
such  contractor  or  such  charterer,  or  any 
oflacer.  director,  agent,  or  executive  thereof, 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  own,  charter,  act  as 
agent  or  broker  for.  or  operate  any  foreign- 
flag  vessel  which  competes  with  any  Ameri- 
can-flag service  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  essential  as  provided  In  section 
211  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  un- 
der special  circumstances  and  for  good  cause 
shown  the  Commission  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  to 
any  contractor,  for  a  specific  period  of  time. 
by  aflirmatlve  vote  of  four  of  Its  members." 
Section  211  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Administrator  to  Investigate  and  determine 
the  ocean  services,  routes  and  lines  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  which  are 
or  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 
essential  for  the  promotion,  development, 
expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  U.S.  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  Is  directed 
by  the  1936  act  to  "study  all  maritime  prob- 
lems arising  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy 
set  forth  In  title  I  of  this  Act;  (b)  to  study 
and  to  cooperate  with  vessel  owners  In  de- 
vising means  by  which  (1)  the  Importers 
and  exporters  of  the  United  States  can  be 
Induced  to  give  preference  to  vessels  under 
United  States  registry."  This  specific  direc- 
tive Is  flagrantly  disregarded  in  the  granting 
of  these  waivers. 

Section  804  has  only  one  proviso  and  this 
Is  included  for  the  specific  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  Government  to  grant  exemp- 
tions  in   the   moat   xinuaual   clrciunstances 


only  The  words,  "in  Its  discretion."  "under 
,oecial  circumstances,"  "for  good  cause 
Ihovm  "  "for  a  specific  period  of  time."  "by 
afflnnatlve  vote  of  four  of  Its  members."— all 
of  these  protective  phrases  attest  to  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  Congress  treated 
thlssub'ect. 

The  discretionary  phrase  places  an  obii- 
eatlon  upon  the  Government  to  exercise  the 
utmost  care  In  administering  this  proviso. 
The  "good  cause"  provision  means  Just  what 
It  says  There  must  be  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  commerce 
to  Justify  an  exemption. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  position  Is  fur- 
ther substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
fess was  even  unwilling  to  leave  the  deci- 
sion to  the  more  normal  administrative 
processes  so  a  vote  of  four  out  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  was  provided.  Fur- 
ther, the  Congress  was  fearful  of  the  damage 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  inherent 
in  any  exercise  of  such  an  exemption  so  It 
orovided  for  specific  time  period  limitations. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  legislative 
processes  of  enacting  our  laws  can  fall  to 
escape  the  meaning  here.  It  Is  generally 
unlawful  for  any  contractor  under  title  VI 
or  title  VII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  to  own,  charter,  act  as  agent  or  broker 
for.  or  operate  any  forelgn-fiag  vessel  com- 
peting with  an  essential  American-flag 
service.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
The  Maritime  Administration  has  now 
changed  all  this.  This  change  has  been 
made  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  act. 
Also,  we  fear  that  this  making  of  new  law 
by  the  Administrator  is  all  part  of  the  gen- 
eral drive  to  eliminate  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.     The  new  law  follows: 

"Application  for  waivers  under  Section  804 
for  the  charter  of  foreign-flag  ships  by  sub- 
sidized operators  with  ships  under  charter 
to  the  military  should  be  supported  by  the 
following  Information: 

"  ( 1 )  A  showing  that  the  sailing  to  be  made 
by  the  chartered  ship  Is  one  which  would,  but 
for  a  lack  of  subsidized  ships  due  to  the 
charter  of  ships  to  the  mUltary.  normaUy 
be  made  In  the  applicant's  regular  commer- 
cial service; 

"(2)  the  applicant's  assurance  of  the  non- 
availability of  U.S.-flag  ships  for  operation 
under  charter  without  subsidy; 

"(3)  the  applicant's  assurance  that  other 
U.S.-flag  lines  providing  service  In  the  par- 
ticular trade  have  been  contacted  and  have 
indicated  that  they  do  not  object  to  the 
proposed  charter; 

"(4)  the  applicant's  assurance  that  It  has 
consulted  the  labor  unions  manning  Its  ships, 
and  has  been  advised  that  they  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  charter; 

"(5)  the  applicant's  agreement  that  any 
profits  realized  from  the  voyages  made  with 
the  chartered  ship  shall  be  Included  for  sub- 
sidy accounting  and  that  any  losses  will  be 
for  the  sole  account  of  the  applicant. 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  applica- 
tions will,  of  course.  Include  Information  as 
to  the  name  and  flag  of  the  foreign-flag  ships, 
the  type,  rate,  and  duration  of  the  charter, 
ports  of  loading  and  discharge,  and  esti- 
mated voyage  results." 

The  present  condition  of  our  merchant 
miarlne  Is  surely  highlighted  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  we  do  not  have  enough  U.S.- 
flag  ships  to  carry  the  less  than  9  percent  of 
our  Imports  and  exports  because  of  the  com- 
mitments In  Vietnam.  The  Administrator 
and  the  Under  Secretary,  pnd  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  Just  told  the  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee  that  we  have  suffi- 
cient ships  now  for  any  emergency  and  for 
our  domestic  needs  under  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

Under  what  authority  the  administration 
can  change  the  law  as  enacted  by  Congress 
Is  a  mystery.  This  action  was  taken  In  thjs 
greatest   of   secrecy.    Probably,    because   It 


contradicts    their    advice   to   the   Maritime 
Advisory  Committee. 

In  the  Interagency  report  there  is  a  refer- 
ence that  the  transfer-out  of  the  America 
was  the  beginning  of  the  phasing-out  of  the 
U.S.-fiag  passenger  ships.  This  statement 
is  contributed  to  Nicholas  Johnson. 

Does  this  change  In  section  804  to  allow 
the  use  of  forelgn-fiag  ships  by  the  subsidized 
operators  mean  the  beginning  of  the  phas- 
ing-out of  the  subsidized  liner  companies? 

Is  this  in  agreement  with  the  task  force 
recommendations  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  portrays  as  the  answer  to  pro- 
moting U.S.-flag  shipping? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  sub- 
sidized companies  are  In  a  box  in  fulfilling 
their  regular  trade  commitments  because 
of  their  participation  In  Vietnam.  The  fact 
that  they  are  short  on  ships  Is  not  their 
fault.  The  fault  rests  squarely  on  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  adminis- 
ter the  shipping  policy. 

We  must,  and  we  do,  oppose  any  action 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  excuse 
Its  maladministration  of  our  shipping  laws 
In  this  fashion. 


Letter  From  an  American  Soldier 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  distressing  aspects  of  the  "peacenik 
demonstrations"  which  have  occurred 
around  the  country  is  the  painful  and 
demoralizing  effect  these  unwise  demon- 
strations have  on  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnamu  I  have  just  read  a  letter  about 
this  from  an  American  soldier  wlio  is  de- 
fending the  freedom  and  integrity  of  our 
Nation  and  South  Vietnam  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life.  I  am  proud  to  say  Cpl. 
James  Peist,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
Feist  of  Pipestone,  Minn.,  comes  from  my 
congressional  district.  His  moving  letter 
has  been  circulated  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers, including  the  Waseca  Herald.  I 
believe  it  should  be  circulated  more 
broadly  and  include  It  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

(Written  by  Cpl.  James  Pelst  to  his  parents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Pelst  of  Pipestone. 
Corporal  Feist  Is  stationed  ln,Chu-Lal,  Viet- 
nam, with  the  U.S.  Marines.) 

I  received  your  letter  of  August  12  and 
August  17,  but  because  I  have  •  •  •  we  all 
have  been  rather  busy  the  last  couple  of 
days  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  write  back. 
No  doubt  you  must  have  heard  8<«nethlng 
of  my  reason  for  being  busy  lately.  The 
units  that  were  Involved  yesterday  and  to- 
day, In  what  has  proven  to  be  the  biggest 
American  versus  Vletcong  of  the  war  thus 
far.  An  approximate  1,100  marines  against 
an  estimated  2,500  Vletcong  In  steel  rein- 
forced concrete  bunkers 


There  is  nothing  official  on  the  number  of 
VC  killed  right  now  but  the  hundreds  we 
know  of.  were  costly.  Second  Battalion  (my 
people)  who  are  already  much  under 
strength,  suffered  the  greatest  losses,  as  they 
were  the  plunger  in  the  movement.  The  last 
reports  told  us  of  130  wounded  and  26  dead. 
Many  were  people  I  knew  well.  I  didn't  get 
In  on  this  one.  Our'  commanding  officer  In- 
formed n»e  that  "technicians  are  too  val- 
uable to  ^o  out  and  get  their  heads  shot 


off."  I  Imagine  at  least  28  families  some- 
where In  the  United  States  thought  that  of 
some  others,  too. 

But  It  isn't  supposed  to  be  eaFy — ^Is  It? 
Nor  is  It  supposed  to  be  fun.  It's  a  lousy 
war  as  In  any  war  but  It's  going  to  be  fought 
some  time,  someplace.  I  hate  to  see  what 
It's  doing  to  these  poor  people  here  In  Viet- 
nam, but  I'd  rather  It  be  here  than  In  Min- 
nesota— and  I'd  rather  it  be  now  than  In 
10  years  when  they  are  better  prepared  to 

fight  us. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  see  from 
the  States  is  a  little  better  support.  The 
servicemen  here,  all  branches,  have  gotten 
enough.  "Sonny,  what  are  you  doing  there?" 
type  letters.  They've  had  enough  about 
college  students  yelling  "Yankee  Imperial- 
ism" and  "Get  out  of  Vietnam."  We've  had 
as  much  as  we  want  to  racial* lots  killing  and 
wounding  more  than  this  2-day  battle  with 
VC  so  far. 

What  has  happened  to  the  flag  wavers — 
the  pride  In  supporting  our  President  and 
our  Nation  and  our  own  freedom  of  the 
world?  Since  when  is  it  old  fashlcJrted  to 
love  the  sight  of  "Old  Glory"  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July,  to  fight  for  the  security  of  the 
world? 

I  can't  understand  the  Ideas  these  people 
have  In  their  protest  demonstrations 
against  the  President  and  his  Vietnam 
views,  or  the  burning  of  selective  service 
cards  with  parents'  approval. 

Mom  and  Dad,  you  raised  me  to  love  this 
country  of  ours,  to  love  her  freedoms,  sup- 
port her  President  and  to  respect  her  fiag. 
Of  course.  I  havent  a  college  education  nor 
do  I  hold  a  position  with  a  fancy  title  for 
making  such  a  statement,  but  as  an  Amer- 
ican, when  I  read  about  tearing  down  flags, 
burning  draft  cards,  wrecking  government  , 
buildings  as  a  protest  against  the  Nation's 
governing  body;  (which  needless  to  say  we 
placed  there  by  vote) ,  I  think  It's  about  time 
parents,  teachers  and  all  adults  hold  In- 
ventory and  ask  themselves  what  they  have 
done  to  aid  such  a  situation  and  what  they 
can  do  to  stop  It.  Telling  them  If  we  don't 
fight  them  now,  over  here,  we'll  have  to 
fight  them  there  Is  no  good.  They  know 
that. 

So  let's  look  at  ourselves  •  •  •  have  we 
really  shown  any  Interest  In  the  world  sit- 
uation, are  we  Indifferent  to  the  national 
Issues  (except  at  election  time),  when  did 
we  last  fly  a  flag  or  sing  the  national  anthem? 
When  did  we  take  time  to  discuss  apathy  In 
our  town  or  State? 

I'm  really  confused.  It's  my  generation 
that's  causing  a  lot  of  the  trouble  and  I 
don't  understand  them.  Yet  I  think  maybe 
It  could  be  the  little  things.  Again,  how 
many  times  In  the  past  10  years  have  we  or 
our  neighbors  flown  a  flag?  Also  In  Pipe- 
stone, what  has  become  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  parade,  and  Veterans'  Day  parade  and 
celebration?  Parades  may  be  old  fashioned 
but  not  when  they  are  showing  our  patriot- 
ism and  pride  In  being  an  American. 

It's  ridiculous  that  I  should  write  this 
way  to  you  people.  If  I  want  to  complain 
about  something  like  this  I  should  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  but  that  might  look 
sUly— to  show  an  interest.  But  that's  part 
of  where  we  have  fallen  down.  too.  waiting 
for  the  other  guy  to  do  It. 

It's  our  problem  as  much  as  anybody's. 
Indifference  Is  our  biggest  problem— procras- 
tination and  rationalization  our  second. 
"The  mayor  or  the  city  council  or  the  board 
of  education  should  do  It."  (Hear  It  a  lot, 
don't  we?  And  the  voices  are  fanUllar. 
They  should  be — they're  our  own.) 

Flying  the  flag,  showing  our  patriotism, 
voicing  our  opinions  may  not  cure  It,  but 
I  bet  it  would  reduce  It  one  heck  of  a  lot. 
I  have  a  slogan,  too.  "Let's  quit  being 
ashamed  of  being  proud  Americans." 
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Edi  cational  Television  Facilities  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Holl.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THt  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  in 
Congress  enacted  the  Educa- 
Televislon  Facilities   Act   which 
t  possible  for  direct  Pederal  sup- 
educational  television  stations. 
1962  grants  have  been  made  un- 
formula  set  forth  in  the  Educa- 
Television   Facilities    Act    on    a 
matching  basis  for  the  development  of 
stations  and  for  the  expansion  of 
facilities.    Almost  100  applica- 
been  accepted  since  the  enact- 
of    the    Educational    Television 
Facilities  Act  of  1962. 

unanimous    consent    to    have 
at  this  time  a  progress  report 
development  of  educational  tele- 
that  I  have  prepared. 

being  no  objection,  the  progress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
.as  follows: 
Educational  Television  :  Progeess  Report 
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Friday,  October  22, 1965 


educational    establishment    In    this 
has  been  struggling  since  1945  to 
with  new  techniques  and  develop- 
in  communication.     Still,  the  sltua- 
Amedlcan  education  Is  critical :  num- 
students  continue  to  Increase  at  all 
^hile  the  nimiber  of  qualified  teach- 
ot  increasing  at  the  same  rate.     In 
the  amount  of  Information  to  be 
grows  almost  dally  requiring  almost 
curriculum  changes.    One  of  the 
Is    arithmetic:  there    are    too 
udents  who  must  learn  an  increasing 
of  material  through  the  efforts  of 
teachers, 
we  must  consider  education  as  we 
adv^lslng,  entertainment  and  manufac- 
in  that  the  distribution  must  be  effl- 
For  at  least  part  of  our  educational 
are  forced  to  think  of  the  mass 
the  most  potent  of  which  is  televl- 


\  ise 
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of  television  In  education  is  about 
old.     Between    1948  and    1952   the 
Communications   Commission    sus- 
television  licensing  while  it  investi- 
t^chnlcal  problems  In  allocations,  color 
blllty  and  station  separation.    During 
educators    across    the    country 
^Ith  surprising  solidarity  In  convinc- 
Commlsslon  that  a  number  of  tele- 
requencies  should   be  set   aside  and 
for  the  exclusive  and  specific  use  of 
education.     With  its  sixth  report  and  order 
the  Commission  so  reserved  242  fre- 
i,  with  the  stipulation  that  they  be 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  com- 
and  that  the  stations  be  noncom- 
and    nonprofit    enterprises.      Today 
slightly  more  than  100  educational 
stations  on  the  air,  and  it  is  ex- 
hat,  there  win  be  130  by  the  end  of 


a(4dltton  to  broadcast  television,  many 

and    colleges    have    Installed    their 

closed    circuit   systems,    which   require 

ral    licenses.     It    is    estimated    that 

approximately  800  such  systems  in 

,    and    the    prognosis    is    that    the 

wUl  double  in  5  years. 

the  Commission  reserved  frequen- 

2,500  and  2,690  megacycles  for 

educational    signals,    thus    pro- 

sjnother  type  of  ETV.    With  this  UHF 

single  school  system  can  reach  the 
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schools  in  its  community  with  several  dif- 
ferent programs  simultaneously,  which  means 
that  scheduling  remains  a  local  Issue. 

There  are  other  means  by  which  educa- 
tional televisions  signals  are  transmitted. 
The  midwest  program  on  Airborne  Television 
Instruction,  with  headquarters  at  Purdue 
University,  operates  DC-6  aircraft,  which 
beams  programing  to  several  States  and  phe- 
nomenal numbers  of  students.  Mobile  tele- 
vision units  are  also  used  in  cooperative 
projects  involving  several  schools  or  insti- 
tutions. 

The  most  pervasive  of  these  educational 
television  signals  comes  from  the  broadcast- 
ing stations,  which  are  Federal  licensees, 
charged  with  meeting  community  needs.  It 
is  about  the  stations  that  I  would  like  to 
comment,  realizing  fully  that  there  are  other, 
more  restricted  means  of  signal  distribution: 
closed  circuit  systems,  the  2.600  mc.  band, 
airborne  techniques  and  mobile  units. 

Of  the  105  stations  on  the  air.  about  20 
are  owned  by  school  systems.  These  stations 
are  supported  to  a  large  degree  by  local 
boards  of  education,  and  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  programing  Is  designed  specifi- 
cally for  classrooms. 

More  than  a  dozen  stations  are  owned  by 
States,  or  State  ETV  authorities,  and  are 
committed  not  only  to  programs  for  schools, 
but  also  to  the  education  and  enlighten- 
ment of  audiences  at  home.  Several  States 
have  Interconnected  their  stations,  and  now 
operate  educational   television   networks. 

Almost  35  stations  are  operated  by  uni- 
versities, some  of  which  also  make  use  of 
closed  circuit  systems.  University  stations 
often  serve  local  public  schools,  under  con- 
tract with  boards  of  education. 

In  more  than  30  communities,  corporations 
have  been  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  owning  and  operating  educational  televi- 
sion stations.  The  boards  of  directors  are 
local  businessmen,  industrialists,  educators, 
public  officers,  and  prominent  citizens.  These 
are  cooperative  educational  ventures,  com- 
mitted entirely  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  operate,  and  are  called  community  sta- 
tions. Examples  are  WQED  in  Pittsburgh, 
KCTA  in  Minneapolis.  WGSH  in  Boston, 
WTTW  In  Chicago  and  KQED  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Educational  television  programs  are  pro- 
duced and  distributed  to  stations  by  only 
a  few  agencies.  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision in  New  York,  which  has  been  sup- 
ported heavily  since  1953  by  the  Ford  Fovm- 
datlon,  produces  the  bulk  of  ETV's  cultural 
and  public  affairs  programs.  These  are 
mailed  from  station  to  station.  As  NET 
grows  older,  its  library  of  programs  also 
grows,  making  available  additional  material 
to  the  newer  stations.  Educational  Tele- 
vision Stations,  a.  division  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters,  has 
recently  developed  the  ETS  program  service, 
a  second  source  of  general  programing  for 
stations.  This  will  be,  basically,  an  exchange 
system  whereby  programs  produced  at  local 
ETV  stations  are  made  available  to  others 
across  the  country. 

Instructional  programs — the  tapes  and 
films  used  for  school  audiences — are  either 
locally  produced  or  are  obtained  from  one 
of  three  instructional  libraries.  (Each  of 
the  libraries  was  started  as  a  protect  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.)  One  is  operated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Eastern  Educational  Network,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  and  another  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  The  third,  the  National 
Center  for  School  and  College  Television,  re- 
cently moved  to  Indiana  University  from 
New  York  City,  where  it  was  called  the  Na- 
tional Instructional  Television  Library. 

Two  regional  networks  exist,  though  only 
one  of  them,  the  Eastern  Educational  Net- 
work, involves  interconnection  that  crosses 
State  lines.  Fourteen  stations  are  affiliates 
of  the  EEN,  and  half  of  them  are  Intercon- 
nected.    The  member  stations  which  support 


the  operation,  stretch  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Maine  and  westward  to  the  Ohio 
border.  The  other  network  is  incorporated 
as  Midwestern  Educational  Television,  ita 
headquarters  are  In  Minneapolis  and  its  goal 
Is  the  actual  Interconnection  of  stations  in 
six  States. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Broadcasters  indicates  the 
following  about  educational  television  sta- 
tions : 

(a)  The  average  station  Is  on  the  air  be- 
tween 9  and  10  hours  a  day,  and  a  little  more 
than  5  days  a  week. 

(b)  School  stations  emphasize  classroom 
television  to  the  extent  that  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  programing  is  of  a  direct 
Instructional  nature.  Most  stations  devote 
a  little  less  than  one-half  of  on-the-air  time 
to   inschool   broadcasting. 

(c)  There  are  2,445  people  employed  by  95 
educational  television  stations  on  full-time 
bases,  with  1,199  working  part  time.  The 
average  station  employees  about  25  people 
full  time.  University  stations  tend  to  make 
greater  use  of  part-time  help  than  do  other 
types  of  stations. 

(d)  More  educational  television  stations, 
after  several  years,  have  investments  of  be- 
tween $400,000  and  $500,000  each  in  broad- 
cast properties.  Community  stations  tend  to 
own  more  property  than  do  other  types  of 
stations. 

(e)  More  than  half  of  the  money  ETV 
stations  receive  comes  from  direct  budgeted 
support — money  budgeted  each  year  by  a 
parent  organization.  A  little  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  income  realized  by  ETTV  stations 
comes  from  gifts  and  donations,  with  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  coming  from 
services  rendered  by  the  stations. 

(f)  Community  stations  show  the  highest 
rercentage  of  money  earned  through  services 
or  gifts;  State  stations  are  supported  dlrect- 
l7  by  State  taxes  for  95  cents  out  of  every 
dollar,  and  earn  very  little  money  through 
contract  services. 

(g)  Average  tTTV  station  Income,  regard- 
less of  ownership.  Is  $368,000  per  year.  Com- 
munity and  State  stations  tend  to  operate 
on  larger  budgets  than  school  and  luilverslty 
stations. 

(h)  Station  Incomes  range  from  less  than 
$50,000  to  $2,500,000.  Conununity  stations 
are  more  predominate  In  the  higher  income 
groups,  while  university  stations  tend  to  be 
found  among  the  stations  with  lower  budgets. 
However,  a  full  50  percent  of  the  community 
stations  report  that  their  expenses  are  greater 
than  their  Incomes.  Of  the  other  varieties, 
only  school  stations  have  no  reports  of  such 
situations. 

(1)  Seventeen  percent  of  all  stations  ojier- 
ate  on  less  than  $100,000  per  year,  and  39 
percent  on  less  than  $200,000. 

(J)  Three  cents  out  of  every  dollar  ex- 
pended by  educational  television  stations  Is 
used  for  procurement  of  programs  from  out- 
side sources — 44  cents  Is  spent  for  salaries, 
and  25  cents  for  engineering  supplies  and 
equipment. 

The  Pederal  Government  has  not  only 
been  aware  of  the  growth  of  educational  tele- 
vision, but  has  also  assisted,  through  several 
Important  pieces  of  legislation.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  provides  '.or 
experimentation  In  the  use  of  new  media,  and 
In  the  pist  7  years  more  than  $8  million  has 
been  obligated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  studying,  plan- 
ning, and  reporting  about  ETV.  Beyond  this, 
almost  40  contracts  have  been  awarded  under 
title  VII  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  the  use  of  television  in  teaching. 
The  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act, 
Public  Law  87-447,  has  made  possible  direct 
Federal  support  for  educational  television 
stations.  Grants  have  been  made  since 
1962,  on  a  matching  basis  with  States,  for 
development  of  new  stations  and  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities.  Almost  100 
appllcationa  have  been  accepted  for  filing. 
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The  All-Channel  Receiver  Act  makes  It 
maodatory  for  manufacturers  of  television 
rtceivers  to  Include  capability  for  UHF  re- 
ception In  their  products.  A  large  number  of 
the  frequencies  reserved  for  educational  use 
are  in  the  UHF  band,  and  this  has  often 
been  a  deterrent  to  local  station  activation 
In  VHF  markets.  Where  potential  audiences 
have  no  UHF  receivers,  an  ETV  station 
broadcasting  above  channel  13  Is  not  likely 
to  survive.  Almost  two- thirds  of  the  ETV 
stations  on  the  air  today  are  in  the  VHP 
band,  representing  50  percent  of  the  VHP 
reservations.  Only  18  percent  of  the  fre- 
quencies set  aside  in  the  UHF  spectrum  have 
been  activated.  The  Impact  of  the  All- 
Chaimel  Receiver  Act  Is  yet  to  be  felt;  as 
more  time  passes,  a  greater  number  of  re- 
ceivers across  the  country  will  be  atole  to 
see  UHF  broadcasts,  and  this  fact  Is  already 
spurring  many  local  educational  agencies  to- 
ward activation  of  UHF  stations. 

The  growth  of  educational  television  has 
been  reassuring  over  the  past  decade,  and 
the  rate  of  expansion  Is  Increasing.  Half  of 
the  stations  on  the  air  today  were  activated 
subsequent  to  1960. 

Private  foundations  have  been  committed 
quite  heavily  over  the  years  to  educational 
television.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  Fund 
for  Adult  Education,  an  independent  agency 
established  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  gave 
more  than  $12  million  to  ETV,  after  playing 
a  major  role  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
movement.  Since  1960,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion has  continued  to  demonstrate  a  deep 
interest  In  the  future  of  ETV.  for  which  the 
entire  country  Is  very  thankful.  Other 
foundations  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
stations — at  both  local  and  national  levels — 
without  which,  in  some  cases,  the  stations 
might  not  have  survived. 

The  educational  television  station  Is  an 
Instrument  that  has  proven  to  be  useful  and 
powerful.  More  and  better  use  of  it  must  be 
made,  but  is  there  a  single  role  for  televi- 
sion in  education?  If  we  were  free  to  mold 
local  and  national  educational  television 
into  whatever  shape  we  pleased,  what  could 
we  choose? 

Some  would  insist  that  educational  tele- 
vision must  be  built  as  part  of  formal  edu- 
cation, making  its  services  aim  primarily  at 
the  needs  of  school  and  classrooms. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
the  2.500  megacycle  band,  closed  circuit 
Installations  and  other  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  schools  and  that  educational  televi- 
sion station  programing  should  provide 
"alternate  viewing'"  for  American  television 
audiences,  offering  a  steady  stream  of  cul- 
tural and  informational  programs  for  those 
who  wish  to  view. 

Still  others  would  tell  us  that  the  value  of 
educational  television  lies  In  its  ability  to 
reach  minority  groups  In  need  of  specialized 
training.  Continuing  adult  education,  they 
would  insist,  Is  the  area  on  which  ETV  must 
concentrate.  Literacy  programs,  series  for 
the  socially  neglected,  extension  courses  for 
professionals  in  the  community  and  programs 
in  foreign  languages  should  be  the  work  of 
educational  television. 


The  needs  of  American  education,  how- 
ever, transcend  any  single  philosophy  for 
educational  television.  BTV  must  become 
as  many  things  as  possible,  depending,  In 
each  Instance,  on  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  the  needs  of  the  station.  There  can  be 
no  single  philosophy  for  educational  tele- 
vision, and  it  is  diversity  Itself — among  sta- 
tions— that  win  strengthen  the  national 
effort.  Educational  television  must  become  a 
service;  Its  properties  and  goals  should 
change  from  day  to  day  to  day  and  from 
#•      city  to  city. 

Three  fundamental  needs  in  educational 
television  persist,  and  the  future  of  ETV 
will  depend  on  these  Issues. 

Educational  television  stations  have  no 
firm  financial  base  on  which  to  operate.    The 


United  States  is  unique  In  the  world  because 
Its  commercial  broadcasting  system  Is  a 
giant  in  comparison  with  its  educational  and 
information  service.  We  have  been  careful 
to  define  what  educational  television  stations 
may  not  do,  but  we  have  not  clearly  described 
methods  by  which  they  may  support  them- 
selves and  expand.  Television  is  as  expensive 
as  it  Is  useful,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
expect  noncommercial  educational  licensees 
to  exist  without  a  basic  financial  structure. 
This  is  not  to  propose  Pederal  support  for  all 
of  educational  television,  but  it  is  to  sug- 
gest that  we  examine  the  areas  in  which  the 
Pederal  Government  can  assist,  as  we  have 
assisted  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
other  specialized  fields. 

Continuity  of  growth  must  be  assured. 
Educational  television  has  passed  through 
two  important  phases.  The  first  Included 
the  establishment  of  a  few  stations,  and  the 
recognition  of  ETV  as  an  Instrumentality  of 
importance.  The  second  was  the  activation 
of  many  stations  across  the  country,  their 
organization  Into  a  single  body  of  educa- 
tional telecasters,  and  the  establishment  of 
distribution  systems  for  programing. 

The  next  phase  for  ETV  Is  that  of  expan- 
sion. The  agencies  and  foundations  that 
have  supported  the  movement  from  the  start 
will,  it  Is  hoped,  continue  to  contribute  to 
Its  growth.  Networking  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
tual interconnection  will  change  during  the 
next  number  of  years  from  being  statewide 
or  regional  to  national.  Interconnection 
among  educational  television  stations  Is  es- 
sential, if  the  medium  Is  to  provide  the  na- 
tional service  of  which  it  Is  capable.  Efforts 
are  being  made  now  toward  this  linkage. 

For  the  stations  themselves,  the  costs  are 
prohibitive,  but  the  advantages  of  a  network 
are  such  that  ways  must  be  found  to  support 
the  operation. 

Additional  stations  must  be  activated 
across  the  country.  Some  cities  already  use 
more  than  one  ETV  station,  but  40  percent 
of  the  country's  population  Is  not  within 
reach  of  an  educational  signal.  While  the 
All-Channel  Receiver  Act  will  act  as  encour- 
agement toward  station  activation,  all  other 
sources  must  be  tapped  to  stimulate  smaller 
communities  toward  the  establishment  of 
local  ETV  stations.  I  believe  the  FCC  was 
wise  In  July  of  this  year  when  It  developed  a 
new  allocations  plan  calling  for  more  than 
600  ETV  reservations.  There  Is  need  for  that 
many  educational  stations. 

Educational  television  must  be  stimulated 
to  produce  a  continuously  better  product. 
The  outcome  of  education  Is  the  enlighten- 
ment of  citizens;  the  output  of  any  broad- 
casting service  is  Its  programs.  Therefore, 
It  Is  the  mission  of  educational  television  to 
produce  and  distribute  enlightening  pro- 
grams. Since  there  Is  intense  competition 
among  broadcasters  for  the  attention  of 
viewers,  it  is  clear  that  ETV  programs  must 
be  nothing  short  of  excellent.  Because  of 
stringent  budgets,  ETV  programs  have 
hardly  reached  this  level. 

Instructional  libraries  and  program  centers 
must  be  nurtured  for  the  good  of  all  ETV 
stations.  Regional  centers  for  educational 
programs  should  undoubtedly  be  developed 
to  serve  stations  at  local  levels,  and  part  of 
the  imderpinning  of  these  centers  could 
well  be  a  federal  responsibility.  It  warrants 
serious  consideration. 

The  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act 
has  now  been  operating  for  a  period  of  3 
years  Its  5-year  period  will  expire  In  the 
next  Congress.  What  has  been  the  Impact 
of  this  act  on  the  development  of  educational 
television?  Should  the  celling  limitation  of 
$1  million  to  one  State  be  raised?  Should 
the  matohing  funds  formula  be  modified? 
Should  the  formula  pertaining  to  intercon- 
nection costs  be  changed  so  as  to  encourage 
the  early  development  of  si  nationwide  In- 
terconnected educational  television  system? 


It  Is  my  intention  to  have  a  full  examina- 
tion made  of  this  entire  subject  matter  in  the 
very  near  future.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  two  agencies 
charged  with  the  administrative  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Educational  Television  Facilities 
Act.  will  be  asked  to  submit  their  views  and 
recommendations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  Individuals  and 
groups  Interested  In  educational  television 
win  put  their  minds  to  work  on  this  sub- 
ject so  that  a  meaningful  analysis  and  ap- 
propriate action  can  be  taken  to  assure  the 
continued  expansion  and  development  of  this 
significant  service  to  the  public. 


The  Vietnam  Protests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  comment  on  the  protests 
against  our  Government's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  attempts  to  evade  the  draft. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  this  comment  has 
been  of  a  rather  hysterical  nature,  with 
some  people  advocating  in  effect  that  we 
give  up  the  cherished  American  rights 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

But  the  Beloit  Dally  News  published  a 
very  wise  editorial,  where  they  place  the 
whole  controversy  In  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. They  point  out  that  while  there 
may  be  little  popular  sympathy  with  the 
protesters  agabist  the  Government's 
Vietnam  policy,  the  protesters'  right  to 
speak  out  is  unquestionable.  Organized 
draft-dodging  schemes  cannot  be  toler- 
ated, but  the  draft  laws  make  provision 
for  the  legitimate  conscientious  objector. 

I  commend  this  outstanding  editorial 
to  all  Members  of  the  House: 

The  Vietnam  Peotbbts 

It's  difficult  to  understand  what  prompts 
demonstrations.  We  suspect.  In  the  in- 
stances of  near  lawlessness  or  actual  law- 
lessness by  students  across  the  country,  that 
the  Government's  Vietnam  policy  Is  a  solid 
reason.  The  distinction  between  orgajilzetf 
draft  dodging  and  demonstrations  of  protest 
is  an  importcuit  one. 

No  Indlvldvial  or  concerted  effort  to  evade 
the  requirements  of  the  draft  law  can  be  tol- 
erated. Such  evasion  cannot  fairly  be  equat- 
ed, however,  with  mass  protests  of  the  sort 
that  were  seen  In  nvmierous  oommunitles 
over  the  October  15  weekend.  No  matter  how 
little  sympathy  one  may  have  for  those  who 
thus  demonstrate  against  what  their  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  In  Vietnam,  their  right  to 
speak  out  is  vmquestlonable.  Only  If  the 
Nation  were  engaged  In  full-scale  war  could 
a  fair  case  be  made  for  suppressing  dissent 
on  the  grounds  that  It  might  hurt  the  war 
effort. 

As  for  draft  dodging,  we  reiterate  what  is 
said  above;  no  effort  to  evade  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  can  be  tolerated.  But  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  draft  laws  make 
provision  for  those  who  object  to  military 
service  on  principle  and  in  good  conscience. 
Religious  and  phlloecphlcal  grounds  lor  such 
objections  are  accepted,  so  long  as  the  belief 
is  thought  to  he  deeply  held  and  not  a  mere 
excuse  to  stay  out  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Thus  any  man  who  holds  such  beUefs  stands 
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chance  of  having  them  respect- 
t  lose  charged  with  administering  the 

evasion  by  deceit  or  trickery  is  quite 

matter.    The  true  conscientious  ob- 

V  pholds  an  honorable  though  unpopu- 

'  Itlon.  but  the  man  who  simply  tries 

out  of  military  service   became   he 

like  the  Idea  deserves  little  or  no 

-      ,  -       When  the  draft  law  is  violated 

punlshijient  shoiUd  quickly  follow. 


Addresk  To  Be  DeliTered  by  Deputy  Poit- 
maffsr  General  Frederick  C.  Belen  at 
CereiDonies  Dedicating  the  Adiai  E. 
Stevjnson  Memorial  Stamp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 


IN  THE 


OF   MICHIGAN 


SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  tART.    Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
in  Bloo  nington,  HI.,  a  postage  stamp  will 
be  relei  sed  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  great  Americans  of   our  time 
AdlaiE  Stevenson. 

It  is  nost  appropriate  that  this  stamp 
is  beirn  issued  in  conjunction  with  our 
armual  observance  of  United  Nations 
Week,  :  or  I  suspect  that  no  other  single 
Americ  m  devoted  more  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  ]  lis  time  and  his  energies,  to  the 
United  Nations  than  did  Governor  Ste- 
venson. 

The  principal  address  at  the  cere- 
monies in  Bloomington  will  be  delivered 
by  Depi  ty  Postmaster  General  Frederick 
C.  Bele  1,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  th  (  advance  text  of  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ord  ;red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follow  7S : 
Addhess   To  Be  Delivered   by   Frederick   C 

Belen  Deputt  Postmaster  General  of  the 

UnTTEI     STAfES,    AT  THE    DEDICATION    OP   THE 

Adlai  K.  Stevenson  Memorial  Stamp 
Bloom  incton.  III..  October  23.  1965 
We  an  meeting  today  to  share  an  act  of 
remembi  ance.  If  ever  It  can  be  fald  of  any 
man  tha  t  he  both  lived  and  died  before  his 
time,  thi  t  man  was  Adlai  Stevenson.  To  use 
his  own  eloquent  words  on  the  death  of  Win- 
ston Chi  rchlll,  he  has  left  "a  lonesome  place 
against  t  tie  sky." 

The  h>nor  we  do  him  cannot  repay  the 
honor  hi  did  us  by  living  in  our  times.  To 
capture  the  full  flavor  and  essence  of  this 
remarka  >le  man  in  a  commemorative  stamp 
is.  of  ccjrse.  impoeslble.  But  I  think  the 
Post  Of  ice  Department  has  produced  an 
impressi'  e  design,  showing  the  portrait  most 
favored  by  the  Stevenson  family,  with  a 
symbol  <  f  the  United  Nations  in  the  back- 
ground  s  nd  framed  by  the  colors  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  love— red,  white,  and  blue. 

Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson  was  a  composite 
Amerlcai  .  He  was  a  polished,  articulate 
urbane  i  tatesman,  equally  at  home  in  the 
diplomat  Ic  corridors  of  the  world,  and  back 
on  his  fi  rm  in  Ubertyville.  where  he  could 
shear  a  s  leep.  chop  wood,  build  a  fence  drive 
a  tractoi  and  help  deliver  a  new  born  lamb. 
As  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
his  aspi  ations  and  his  energies  were  not 
fenced  ii  by  national  boundaries.  He  spoke 
out  agalist  oppression— and  Injustice— and 
poverty- -and     discrimination     wherever     it 


existed,  anywhere  in  the  world.  And  he 
spoke  in  words  that  added  new  dignity  and 
luster  to  the  English  language.  He  was  a 
special  friend  of  the  developing  nations. 
They  were  his  brothers,  and  he  had  their 
confidence  and  their  trust.  Most  of  all,  he 
was  our  most  eloquent  advocate  for  peace. 
But  many  as  were  his  great  accomplish- 
ments in  the  world  of  diplomacy,  they  were 
equaled,  in  my  Judgment,  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  American  political  thought  and 
American  political  life. 

Adlai  Stevenson  campaigned  twice  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
ginning in  1952  he  started  talking  sense  to 
the  American  people,  and  he  continued  to 
talk  sense  until  death  stilled  his  tongue  on 
a  London  street.  In  the  years  between  he 
left  us  a  legacy  of  ideas  which  probed,  with 
the  precision  of  a  surgeon's  scalpel,  the  most 
complex  problems  of  our  age.  Many  of  these 
ideas  were  ahead  of  his  time  and  are  Just  now 
beginning  to  flower  into  being  as  programs 
of  this  administration. 

It  was  not  only  the  content  of  his  speeches 
that  excited  the  imagination  of  thinking 
Americans.  It  was  the  way  he  clothed  his 
thoughts  in  graceful  and  noble  language — 
rarely  if  ever  heard  before  in  American 
p>oliticaI  campaigns. 

Through  the  spoken  word  he  was  able  to 
express,  as  few  men  have  before  him,  the 
range  of  his  Intellect,  the  quality  of  his 
humor,  the  depths  of  his  knowledge,  the 
meaning  of  his  life  exj>erlence,  and  the  pres- 
ence within  him  of  an  abiding  philosophy 
and  faith. 

I  said  that  he  lived  before  his  time.  As 
early  as  1952  he  was  on  record  as  saying  that 
a  democracy  "qualified  by  color  will  win  no 
hearts  in  Africa  or  Asia." 

Announcing  his  candidacy  for  the  1956 
election,  he  said :  "Our  great  opportunity  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  prosperity  and  wealth 
can  now  be  used  to  give  all  of  our  people 
the  higher  standards  and  wider  opportuni- 
ties which  are  mankind's  universal  dream." 
Adlai  Stevenson  was  a  candid  man.  He 
urged  a  trial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  during 
the  1956  election,  realizing  It  would  cost 
him  votes.  Seven  years  later  he  went  to 
Moscow  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  sign  the  treaty. 

He  had  not  been  wrong  in  his  belief.  He 
was  Just  7  years  ahead  of  his  time. 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  a  contemplated  man. 
Following  his  nomination  In  1952 — a  nom- 
ination he  did  not  seek — he  returned  to  the 
State  Capitol  in  Springfield.  He  walked  to 
the  Lincoln  home  nearby,  woke  up  the  care- 
taker and  told  him  he  wanted  to  come  in 
and  sit  awhile.  He  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  burdens  of  the  office  to  which  his  party 
had  committed  him.  But  an  hour's  reflec- 
tion there,  alone  In  the  silence,  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him  and  opened  up  hidden  re- 
sources of  strength. 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  also  a  passionate  ideal- 
ist. "If  we  are  to  make  honest  citizens  of 
our  hearts,"  he  said,  "we  must  unite  them 
again  to  the  Ideals  In  which  they  have  al- 
ways believed,  and  give  those  Ideals  the  cour- 
age of  our  tongues." 

He  was  a  devout  man.  At  a  commencement 
address  to  Princeton  University  in  1954,  he 
remarked  that  one  of  the  things  you  learn 
with  age  is  "a  little  faith  and  a  little  rever- 
ence for  the  things  you  cannot  see." 

He  had  a  profound  faith  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. "It  has  proved  tougher,"  he  said, 
"than  faint  hearts  predicted,  and  evil  hearts 
hoped." 

And  Adlai  Stevenson  proved  that  he,  too, 
could  be  tough  when  he  had  to  be.  He  proved 
it,  while  many  of  us  watched  on  television, 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  October 
of  1962.  Who  will  forget  the  flaming  anger 
in  his  voice,  and  in  his  eye,  when  he  chal- 
lenged the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  deny  that 
the  Russians  were  building  missiles  and 
sites  in  Cuba? 


And  yet  Adlai  Stevenson  was  a  reasonable 
man — a  tolerant  man.  "Surely,"  he  sakl 
"the  most  rewarding  task  of  civilized  man 
today  is  that  of  reconciling  different  point* 
of  view,  of  accommodating  national  posi. 
tions,  of  providing  a  consensus  from  a  work- 
able  design  for  4  meeting  of  the  minds." 

Arthxir  Goldberg,  you  may  be  sure,  shares 
Adlai  Stevenson's  convictions  that  we  will 
have  to  learn  to  live  together  in  the  world 
as  we  do  in  the  community,  to  respect  each 
other's  differences,  to  heal  each  other's 
wounds,  and  to  benefit  from  each  other's 
knowledge. 

In  an  interview,  Adlai  Stevenson  was  ask- 
ed  the  question:  What  do  you  think  you 
are?     And  he  replied: 

"I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  hlghmlnded, 
decent,  enlightened  citizen,  trying  to  play 
his  part  in  his  generation,  to  play  it  well,  to 
play  it  fairly,  play  It  squarely,  and  move  along 
to  my  place  in  the  shadows,  having  left  be- 
hind something  better  than  I  had  found." 

Adlai  Stevenson  cast  a  longer  shadow  than 
he  thought.  But  as  with  so  many  great  men 
before  him,  his  llfework  was  Incomplete. 
And  so  he  died  before  his  time. 

He  has  left  his  plow  in  midfvu-row,  and 
too  manv  of  his  brothers,  white  and  black, 
here  and  abroad,  still  walk  naked  among 
the  hills. 

With  the  help  of  his  brilliant  successOT, 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  our  task,  and  the  task 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  to  clothe  the  naked 
and  plow  to  the  end  of  the  furrow. 


Mail  Delivery  and  the  Pony  Express 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  all 
of  us  applaud  the  great  strides  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  last 
few  years  to  speed  the  handling  and  de- 
livery of  mail,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
recall  that  this  proud  service  has  long 
stood  for  progress  and  improvement. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  attempts  made 
to  exoedite  mail  in  the  early  days  of  this 
Republic  was  the  famed  Pony  Express, 
a  horseback  relay  system  that  stretched 
from  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  to  the  capital  of 
my  home  State,  Sacramento.  It  is  said 
that  a  letter  leaving  St.  Joseph  on 
Monday  would  normally  arrive  in  Sacra- 
mento 10  days  later,  an  astonishing  feat 
for  its  time. 

The  Pony  Express  represented  one  of 
those  noble  experiments  in  our  Nation's 
history,  but  it  did  not  prove  practical 
with  the  advent  of  improved  transporta- 
tion, and  it  was  abandoned.  Neverthe- 
less, the  men  who  carried  the  mail  on 
this  hazardous  route  remain  symbols  of 
the  kind  of  folk  heroes  that  made  this 
country  great. 

The  most  recent  recognition  to  these 
gallant  couriers  was  made  on  film  re- 
cently in  my  home  community.  The 
makers  of  the  television  series,  "Bonan- 
za," were  responsible  for  this  salute,  a 
two-part  story  of  the  Pony  Express,  to 
be  seen  on  the  series  sometime  early  next 
year.  In  telling  this  story,  "Bonanza" 
is  continuing  its  high  standard  as  a  pro- 
gram that  combines  entertainment  with 


lilstorical   interest,   all   presented  In  a 
Quality  fashion. 

The  spofisor  of  the  program,  the  Chev- 
rolet Division  of  General  Motors,  deserves 
recognition,  as  well,  for  its  support  of 
such  wholesome  and  rewarding  enter- 
tainment. They  are  one  of  television's 
major  sponsors,  and  their  constant  con- 
cern for  upholding  the  ideals  of  family 
entertainment  is  commendable.  The 
story  of  Pony  Express  on  "Bonanza"  is 
the  latest  In  a  long  series  of  examples 
of  that  concern. 


A  Thinking  Citizen  Responds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  democracy's  greatest  strengths  lies 
in  the  ability  of  its  people  to  analyze 
themselves  and  their  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Such  unceasing  analysis  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  productive,  as  each  of  us 
knows. 

Nor  has  this  been  confined  to  the  Fed- 
eral level.  It  is  true  in  our  States  and 
our  municipalities. 

One  of  the  finest  articles  in  this  vein 
of  productive  self-analysis  was  written 
recently  by  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Jack 
Gordon,  of  Seattle.  It  was  published  in 
the  Northwest  Today  magazine  section 
of  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  of  Sun- 
day, October  10. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Jack  Gordon  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Citizen's  Responsibilitt 
(By  Jack  Gordon) 

Rev.  Peter  S.  Raible  of  the  University  Uni- 
tarian Church  stirred  quite  a  controversy 
recently  when  he  delivered  a  sermon  called 
"The  Shame  of  Seattle." 

I  think  the  sermon  deserves  further  com- 
ment. There  Is  something  of  import  In  it 
for  all  citl25en8.  It  should  have  particular 
significance  for  men  of  good  will  whose  prac- 
tice of  their  religion  is  a  sign  that  they 
recognize  their  responsibilities  to  God,  their 
families,  and  to  themselves.  Yet  any  of  ua 
is  vulnerable  to  confusion  when  it  comes 
to  clearly  defining  the  extent  of  those  obli- 
gations. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Raible  dealt  In  gener- 
alities as  well  as  specifics,  in  the  name  of 
civic  concern.  Or,  as  he  puts  It,  "I  pro- 
test not  because  I  am  an  expert  on  city 
affairs,  I  protest  because  I  am  a  clergyman. 
I  protest  in  the  name  of  religion's  involve- 
ment with  the  world." 

On  this  first  point,  we  should  agree  with 
Mr.  Raible  because  religion  Is  Involved  with 
the  world,  and  so  It  should  be,  for  religion 
and  the  good  it  stands  for  is  the  last  great 
bulwark  In  a  materialistic  society  seemingly 
leaning  toward  Immorality,  lawlessness,  and 
godlessness. 

Our  purpose  here,  however.  Is  not  to  echo 
the  protest,  but  to  examine  It  careftilly — 
the  problems,  remedies,  targets,  and  motives. 


Mr.  Raible  moves  from  his  broad  base  to 
zero  in  on  our  city  council,  the  park  depart- 
ment, freeways,  racial  problems,  rapid 
transit,  city  government  in  general  and 
makes  public  officials  the  scapegoat  for  the 
assorted  ills,  which  in  his  book,  beset  our 
metropolis. 

He  singles  out  the  city  council's  appoint- 
ment of  a  66-year-old  conservative  as  a  re- 
placement for  a  young,  liberal  councilman, 
the  late  Wing  Luke,  and  charges  tliat  the 
council  was  motivated  because  it  was  tired 
of  "incisive,  dissenting  views  in  its  midst." 
We  cannot  verify  or  contradict  the  allega- 
tion, but  suggest  that  if  the  criticlsin  Is 
justified,,  it  should  not  be  leveled  at  the 
city  council,  but  at  us,  at  you  and  me,  at  all 
the  citizens  of  the  community  who  may 
have  faUed  our  city  in  making  known  our 
feelings  about  the  action,  pro  and  con,  in 
this  and  too  many  other  Instances. 

If  we  failed  to  make  our  feelings  known 
in  advance,  then  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
from  hindsight  Judgment  except  the  self- 
Indlctment  that  we  are  the  true  culprits. 

Mr.  Raible  attacks  the  progress  of  our 
city's  park  acquisition,  stating  that,  "im- 
provement Is  at  a  scandalous  standstill,  as 
more  and  more  public  lands  are  gobbled  up 
by  freeways." 

But  the  attack  begs  the  question.  Are 
the  park  department  and  the  park  board 
alone  to  be  blamed?  Or  once  again  isn't 
the  fact  that  those  unoccupied  chairs  at 
their  public  meetings  the  mute  testimony 
that  you  and  I  don't  care,  haven't  the  time 
or  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted? 

Our  neighbor-pastor  focuses  on  city  gov- 
ernment in  general  and  declares  that  "our 
form  of  government  is  costly,  is  inefficient, 
is  irresponsible,"  and  that,  "it  riddles  our 
best  efforts  and  leaves  no  one  accountable 
for  lack  of  authority  and  decision." 

He  continues:  "Our  government  is  an 
exercise  In  duck-and-weave,  collective  ir- 
responsibility •  •  •.  It  Is  obvious  that  we 
need  a  fusion  ticket  In  Seattle  which  would 
bring  together  men  and  women  of  civic 
concern,  representing  a  wide  range  of  po- 
litical Ideology,  but  putting  forth  candidates 
dedicated  to  meeting,  rather  than  avoiding 
community  problems." 

To  these  ends,  Mr.  Raible  apparently  finds 
a  tentative  ally  in  the  Municipal  League, 
which  has  long  sugested  that  budgeting  pro- 
cedures be  transferred  from  the  council  to 
the  mayor.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  also  called  for  a  "strong  mayor"  system. 
But  where  do  the  rest  of  us  stand  on  these 
ideas?  Are  we  Informed  and  If  we  have 
opinions  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
debate,  do  we  make  our  voices  beard? 

The  Reverend  Raible  goes  on  to  criticize 
our  delay  In  solving  traffic  bottlenecks,  de- 
lays on  freeways,  expressways,  rapid  transit 
and  cross-Sound  bridges. 

His  shotgun  Is  still  loaded  as  next  he  moves 
Into  a  "gray"  area,  scoring  progress  on  a 
topic,  which,  like  religion  and  politics,  has 
become  taboo  or  tiresome  for  most  polite 
social  discussions.  I  refer  to  race  relations. 
Most  people  in  our  city  agree  that  everything 
possible  shoxild  be  done  to  improve  Job, 
school,  and  housing  opportunities  for  minor- 
ities, but  too  many  draw  the  line  at  helping 
In  their  office,  or  their  plant,  their  school  or 
in  their  neighborhood. 

I  have  questioned  Mr.  Ralble's  targets  up 
to  now,  but  here  I  must  leave  It  to  yoiu* 
Individual  conscience  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  have  done  everjrthlng  in  this  area 
which  Christian  charity  demands. 

Finally,  Mr.  Raible  pricks  our  civic  hide 
for  allowing  seeds  of  greatness  to  He  fallen: 
"Seattle  is  a  sick,  shameful  city,  but  we  can- 
not luxuriate  only  In  blaming  the  faUure  of 
our  elected  officials,"  and  then  he  lets  part 
of  the  blame  fall  at  the  door  of  those  who 
work  in  Seattle,  but  live  'In  the  suburbs, 
"abandoning  the  city"  each  night. 


He  blames  the  outdo(»-  pleasure  seekers, 
the  skiers,  the  boaters,  who  revel  In  nature's 
delights  Instead  of  attending  to  their  com- 
munity obligations. 

I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Ralble's  subvu-ban  targets  for  it  is  hard  to 
fault  anyone  for  wanting  to  get  closer  to 
the  God-given  natural  beauty  of  the  North- 
west by  living  in  the  country  and  by  en- 
Joying  these  gifts. 

But  what  about  the  other  great  Issues  of 
our  time  in  our  city  which  should  concern 
us  all? 

Where  do  we  stand  on  our  city's  proposal 
to  solve  juvenile  delinquency?  What  about 
industrial  diversification,  the  garbage  prob- 
lem, urban  renewal,  air  pollution,  our  local 
antlpoverty  program? 

Are  we  really  helping  youth  stay  in  school 
and  later  find  suitable  employment?  Are 
taxes  too  high;  is  the  police  review  board  a 
good  idea  or  would  a  revised  city  charter  and 
a  police  commission  be  a  better  answer? 

Is  our  voice  being  heard  anjrwhere  outside 
our  business,  our  home,  the  locker  room  or 
the  club? 


lOU— No.  35:  Returns  on  Equity  of  44 
Power  Companies  Exceeds  15  Percent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  his- 
torically electric  utilities  are  said  to  be 
allowed  a  rate  of  return  of  approxi- 
mately 6  percent.  I  use  the  phrase  "said 
to  be  allowed"  because  in  practice  most 
power  companies  have  a  rate  of  return 
of  more  than  7  percent.  In  1963,  HI  of 
the  188  lOU's — investor-owned  utili- 
ties— with  annual  operating  revenue  of 
$2.5  million  or  more  had  a  rate  of  return 
of  7  percent  or  more.  In  55  of  the  com- 
panies the  rate  of  return  exceeded  8  per- 
cent. In  20  companies  the  rate  of  return 
exceeded  9  percent.  In  three  companies 
the  rate  of  return  exceeded  10  percent. 
The  source  of  these  figures  is  pages  651- 
52  of  "Statistical  of  Electric  Utilities  in 
the  United  States,  1963,  Privately 
Owned,"  published  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  based  on  the  1963  re- 
ports of  the  companies. 

The  return  on  common  stock  is  in 
most  cases  substantially  more  than  the 
rate  of  return.  That  is  because  carrying 
charges  on  the  companies'  debt  are  fre- 
quently 4V2  percent  or  even  less,  which 
{)ermits  more  earnings  to  be  applied  to 
stock. 

The  FPC  publication  referred  to  above 
does  not  Include  the  return  on  equity.  I 
have  had  the  1963  return  on  equity  com- 
puted for  the  212  major  power  com- 
panies, using  their  statistics  as  carried 
in  the  PPC  publication  referred  to  above. 
This  study  shows  that  the  return  on 
equity  of  44  large  companies  exceeded 
15  percent,  and  in  three  cases  exceeded 
20  percent  The  return  on  equity  of  100 
large  power  companies  exceeded  12  per- 
cent. 

The  average  rate  of  return  on  equity 
for  the  212  major  companies — including 
some  relatively  small  ones — was  11.7 
percent. 
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on  dividends  paid  by  power  com- 
usually  much  less  than  the  re- 
equity,  because  much  of  the 
are  retained. 
Resident,  in  a  landmark  decision 
utili^  regulation,  the  Hope  case,  the 
Court  said: 
return  to  the  equity  owner  should  be 
with  risks  on  Investments  In 
other  enjteriM'lses  having  corresponding  risks. 

I  kmw  of  no  industry  with  less  risk 
than  ell  ictric  power.  I  know  of  no  other 
industr  ^  which  sells  an  essential  product 
for  wh  :h  the  demand  is  constant  and 
constan  ;ly  increasing,  sold  on  a  monopoly 
basis  at  a  price  related  to  the  size  of  the 
compar  y's  investment  rather  than  com- 
petltion|in  the  marketplace.   But  I  know 
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a  lot  of  risk  enterprises  which  would  be 
pleased  to  realize  the  return  on  equity 
which  many  power  companies  are  al- 
lowed. 

For  example,  I  recently  asked  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  compute  the  re- 
turn on  equity  of  three  large  food  chains, 
Safeway.  Pood  Fair,  and  Kroger.  Their 
return  on  equity  over  the  5-year  period 
1960-64  averaged  12.9  percent.  Unlike 
power  companies,  some  grocery  stores 
go  broke.  More  than  2,500  food  stores, 
but  no  power  companies,  failed  during 
the  1960-64  period.  Food  retailing  is  a 
competitive,  risk  industry.  Electric 
power  is  not.  The  electric  consumer  can- 
not walk  down  the  street  and  shop  for 
"Super  Krunchy  Kilowatts."  or  an  elec- 


tricity clearance  sale,  or  an  anniversarv 
special  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  consumer  is  not 
sharing  equitably  in  the  tremendous  sav 
ings  in  the  cost  of  electricity.  Most  of 
the  $11  billion  annual  savings  which 
should  be  realized  by  1980  will  go  instead 
to  the  companies,  as  superexorbitant 
profit,  unless  eflfective  regulation  becomes 
a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  table  in  which  shows  the  rate  of  return 
on  equity  of  the  212  major  electric  power 
companies  in  1963.  and  the  overall  rate 
of  return  on  188  of  these  companies  dur- 
ing  the  same  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 


Rate  of  return  on  equity  of  class  A  and  B  investor-owned  utilities,  electric,  1963 

(In  percent] 


Name  of  company 


arc  ma. 


Indiana  &  Michipan  Electric  Co 
Texas  Power  A  Light  Co 

Ohio  Power  Co _. 

Appalachian  Power  Co 

El  Piiso  Electric  Co 

Tampa  Electric  Co 

Central  Illinois  Electric*  Gas  Co 

Patchogue  Electirc  Li^ht  Co 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co. 

Illinois  Power  Co 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.  I]! 

Montana  Power  Co 

Central  Illinois  Puhlic  Service 

West  Texa-s  Utilities  Co 

Western  Power  &  Gas  Co... 

Dalla.<i  Power  <t  Light  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co I 

Edison  Sault  Electric  Co 

Central  Power*  Light  Co 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co... 
Northwestern  Public  Service  Co 
Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co 

Florida  Public  Utilities  Co.. 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co 

West  Penn  Power  Co 

Duquesne  Light  Co 

Michigan  f;as  A  Electric  Co 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Li^tit  Co 
South  Carolina  Electric  A  (Jas  Co  ' 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 
Houston  LightinfT  A  Power  Co. 

Iowa  PubHc  Service  Co 

Delaware  Power  A  Light  Co 

Mississippi  Power  Co 

Iowa-Illinois  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

Community  Public  Service  Co 
Empire  District  Electric  Co 

Toledo  Edison  Co 

Missouri  Power  A  Light  Co 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc 
Iowa  Electric  Light  A  Power  Co. 
Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co  ' 

Iowa  Power  A  Light  Co 

Louisiana  Power  A  Light  Co... 

Nevada  Power  Co 

Florida  Power  Corp 

Northern    States    Power    Co.    (Min- 
nesota). 

Gulf  Power  Co 

Blackstone  Valley  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

Cincinnati  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

Savannah  Electric  A  Power  Co 
Virginia  Electric  A  Power  Co 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co 

Georgia  Power  Co 

Kansas  City  Power  A  Light  Co 

Ohio  Edison  Co 

Kansas  Power  A  Light  Co 

Monongahela  Power  Co 
Minnesota  Power  A  Light  Co 
Mississippi  Power  A  Light  Co  ' 

Union  Electric  Co 

Pacific  Power  A  Light  Co .'. 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  A  Electric  Co 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  .Medco 
Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co 
Public  .Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc    " 
Flori'la  Power  A  Light  Co. . 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Co 
Kansas  Gas  A  Electric  Co. 
Commonwealth  Edi.<«n  Co 
Atlantic  City  Elsctric  Co 


Footnot  s  at  end  ot  table. 


Rate  of 

return  on 

equity 


20.  S3 
21).  73 
20.  -T 
19.35 

15.  08 
18.  KS 
18.  8»i 
18.  15 
17.9-J 
17  73 
17.  72 
17.54 
17.  5() 
17.38 
17.34 
17.08 
16.76 

16.  67 
16.63 
16.60 
16.59 
16.  ,58 
16.36 
16.  31 
16.  26 
16.  2-J 
16.13 
16.07 
16.  05 
16.00 
1.5.  »4 
15.93 
15.  91 
15.89 
15.84 
1.5.78 
15.69 
15.  .54 
15.43 
15.25 
15.  24 
15.18 
15  08 
15.01 
14.99 
14.94 
14.94 
14.88 
14.81 

14.72 
14.41 
14.38 
14.33 
14.30 
14.29 
14.27 
14.26 
14.26 
14.13 
14.00 
ia98 

lago 
ia87 
ia85 
lasi 
ia74 
ia54 
ia5i 

1142 

ia29 
ia27 
iai9 
iai7 

1117 


Overall 
rate  of 
return 


6.91 
9.67 

7  '26 
7.40 
9.20 

8  9-2 
8.73 
8.42 
9.00 

9  18 
8.  35 

10.  24 
8.  .87 
'J.  40 
8.  25 

9.;« 

8.40 
7.87 
9.43 
8.75 
9.23 
8.04 
8.97 
8.92 


8.37 
7.23 
7.67 
9.04 
8.26 

7  45 

8  00 
9.45 
7.36 
7.21 
7.88 

14 
08 
07 


8, 
9 
8, 

e.  78 

7.21 
S.  71 
8.06 
7.13 
6.28 
7.40 
8.21 
7.87 
8.34 

7.73 
11.18 

7.  ,53 
7.37 
7.26 
7.41 
6.94 
7.31 
7.33 

8.  12 
7.31 
6.27 
7.13 
6.47 
6.39 
7.63 
8.11 
8.09 

12 
.06 

31 
.06 
.50 
.89 


6.75 


State  of  registry 


Ahib;iina-.. 

Ohio 

Maine 

Iowa 

.\rkan.<!<ks ._ 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania. 
New  .Mexico. 
Alabama... 
Ohio 


Loui^mna .. 

California 

North  Carolina. 
Arizona 


WisconsiiK    

.Michigan 

California 

Arkansius. 

Oregon.       

Kentucky 

South  Dakota.. - 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Ohio _. 

.Mas.sachusctts.. . 

New  Jersey 

Michigan..  

Pennsylvania... 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Missouri 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island... 
Indiana . 


Maine.   .  

.Mis-souri 

Massachusetts... 

Kansas 

California 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Idaho 

New  York 

Do.      

Do .. 

South  Carolina  - 
Kentucky.  . 
North  Carolina. 

Vermont  

Hawaii      

New  York 

Maryland 

Il'inois 

Do    

North  Dakota... 
Massachusetts.. . 
Missouri         ..   , 
New  Jersey   . .     . 
Connecticut    . 
Massiichusetts 

Do         

North  Carolina.. 

.Michigan 

Kansas 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Vermont    

Hawaii _. 


Name  of  company 


Alabama  Power  Co 

Cleveland  Electric  lUuniinating  Co' I 

Maine  Public  Service 

Interstate  Power  Co 

Arkan.sas-xMissourl  Power  Co. 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  A  Light  Co 
.New  Mexico  Electric  Service  Co 
Southern  Electric  (Jenrrating  Co 
Columbus  A  Southern  Ohio  Electric 
Co. 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc 

California  Electric  Power  Co.< 

Carolina  Power  A  Light  Co 

Tucson  Giis,  Electric  Light  A  Power 
Co. 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp 

Consumers  Power  Co 

Southern  Califomi.a  Edison  Co.'.!."' 
Arkansas  Power  A  Light  Co.  .. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co 

Ix)uisville  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

Black  Hills  Power  A  Light  Co 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co 

New  Jersey  Power  A  Light  Co 

Dayton  Power  A  Light  Co 

Brockton  Edison  Co 

Public  Service  Electric  A  Gas  Co 

Detroit  Edison  Co.  and  subsidiaries... 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado. 

Hilo  Electric  Light  Co. ,  Ltd 

St.  Joseph  Light  A  Power  Co 

New  York  State  Electric  A  Gas  Corp. 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co 

Home  Light  A  Power  Co 

United  Illuminating  Co _ 

Newport  EHectric  Corp 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Indi- 
ana, Inc. 

Bangor  Hydro  Electric  Co 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 

New  England  Power  Co 

Western  Light  A  Telephone  Co 

Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

Orange  A  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc 

Nantahala  Power  A  Light  Co 

Idaho  Power  Co 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp... 

Central  Hudson  Gas  A  Electric  Corp 

Rochester  Gas  A  Electric  Corp 

South  Carolina  Genera'ing  Co.» 

Kentucky  Power  Co.     .      . 

Duke  Power  Co 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Ltd  .   .  

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 

Baltimore  (ias  A  Electric  Co. 

Sherrard  Power  Co 

Mount  Carmel  Public  Utllltie.s  Co  .. 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co 

Boston  Edison  Co 

Missouri  Edison  Co 

Jersey  Central  Power  A  Light  Co  .. 
Connecticut  Light  A  Power  Co.'.     . . 

Cape  A  Vineyard  Electric  Co 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co 

Yadkin.  Inc...  

Alpena  Power  Co 

Cen'ral  Kansas  Power  Co ..   .. 

Rockland  Electric  Co 

Western  .Massachusetts  Electric  Co  . 
Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp 
Mauii  Electric  Co..  Ltd 


Rate  of 

return  on 

equity 


iai3 
13. 12 
13. 10 
13.07 
13  m 
13.  02 
13.01 
1.3. 01 
12.96 
12.90 

12.80 
12.  S3 
12.83 
12.81 

12.80 
12.75 
12.  60 
12.56 
12.  46 
12.  46 
12.46 
12.44 
12.33 
12. 30 
12.  26 
12  22 
U.  16 
12.00 
11.95 
11.94 
11.82 
11.78 
11.76 
11.76 
11.75 
11.75 
11.74 
11.69 

11.66 

11.64 

11.43 

11.38 

11.36 

11.34 

11.29 

11.  21 

11. 12 

11.10 

11.07 

11.06 

11.04 

11.03 

10.98 

10.95 

10.93 

10.92 

10.79 

10  78 

10.72 

10.70 

10.66 

10.65 

10.64 

10.62 

10.  .58 

10.51 

10.42 

10.40 

10.37 

10.31 

10.29 

10  28 


Overall 
rate  of 
return 


7.01 
7  02 
8.00 
7.14 
7.3S 
8.08 
6.63 
9.57 
7.94 
6.60 

13.04 
6.53 
6.98 
7.48 

8.16 
6.9S 
6.64 
6.84 
7.45 
8.10 
6.95 
-.03 
6.82 
7.55 
9.63 
7.14 
7.43 
7.32 


8.23 
6.67 
6.55 
6  77 
8.01 
7.52 
7.56 
6.65 

6.98 
6.17 
6.52 
8.20 
6.43 
6.52 
9  88 
6.45 
5.82 
6.48 
7.12 


9  62 
6.98 
6.76 

6.41 
6  83 


6. 42 
7  24 
7  25 
6  94 
li.  f>5 
7.84 
H.  22 


6.  42 

7.  24 
7  14 
6  07 
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[In  percent] 
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state  of  registry 


Missouri.  

New  Hampshire - 


Name  of  company 


Missouri  Utilities  Co 

Arizona  Public  Service. . . . .- - 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 


Rate  of 

return  on 

equity 


10.19 
10.18 
10.17 


Overall 
rate  of 
return 


7.36 
6.23 
5.98 


State  of  registry 


Wisconsin 

Massachusetts. 
Wisconsin 


Name  of  company 


Wisconsin  Power  A  Light  Co. 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 


Rateof 

return  on 

equity 


10.17 
10.11 
10.07 


Overall 
rate  of 
return 


7.40 
7.61 
6.42 


1  Company  acquired  Its  subsidiary,  South  CaroUna  Generating  Co  Re^rt  Ini 
diito  operations  of  acquired  company  from  date  of  its  acquisition,  Oct.  31, 1963. 

;  KnV^'^sirppf  c^r"^ratio!?^i  Jan.  2,  1963,  moving  its  plac*  of  incorporation 
fmm  Flo"  da  to  MissiSippi  by  creating  a  new  Mississippi  corporation  of  the  samename 
Sine?ging  thrFlorida  corWation  into  the  new  Mississippi  corporation  on  May  1, 

1963. 


'Company  acquired  by  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Dec.  31,  1963,  through 

"'s'^^mpany  acquired  California  Electric  Power  Co..  Dec.  31. 1963.  through  merger. 
Report  excludes  operations  of  acquired  company  for  year  1963 

•  Company  mer^d  into  its  parent,  South  Carolina  lElectnc  A  Gas  Co.,  Oct.  31  1963. 

'  Company  acquired  Mj-stfc  Power  Co.  Report  Includes  operations  of  acquired 
company  from  date  of  acquisition,  Apr.  30, 1963. 


Companies  with  rate  of  return  on  equity  of  9.99  percent  or  Uss  {privately  owned,  clasess  A  and  B) 

[In  percent) 


State  of  registry 


Name  of  comapny 


Rate  of 

return  on 

equity 


Maine ■ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Wisconsin — 

Massachusetts 

California 

Utah 

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts — 
New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts 

Do 

Washington 

Tennessee... 

Wisconsin - 

Massachusetts — 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

California 

Massachusetts — 

New  York 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire. 

Maryland 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania — 
West  Virginia.. - 


Central  Main  Power  Co -- --• 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

Superior  Water,  Light  A  Power  Co.... 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.. 

San  Diego  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

Utah  Power  A  Light  Co." 

Concord  Electric  Co. -,--v;- 

New  Bedford  Gas  A  Edison  Light  Co 

Exeter  A  Hampton  Electric  Co 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co 

Plymouth  County  Electric  Co 

Washington  Water  Power  Co 

Kingsport  Utilities  Co 

Madison  Gas  A  Electric  Co v 

Montaup  Electric  Co .- 

Cumberland  VaUey  Electric  Co 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co.. 

Fitchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co... 

California-Pacific  Utilities  Co 

Boston  Gas  Co - 

Ellenville  Electric  Co 

Kauai  Electric  Co.,  Ltd .- 

Alaska  Electric  Light  A  Power  Co.... 

Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp 

Connecticut  Valley  Electric  Co 

Conowingo  Power  Co - 

Consolidated    Edison    Co.   of   New 
York,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co 

Union  Light,  Heat  A  Power  Co 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp 

Wheeling  Electric  Co 


Overall 
rate  of 
return 


9,92 

9.92 

9.66 

9.62 

9.61 

9.59 

9.44 

9.43 

9.43 

9.42 

9.39 

9.32 

9.19 

9.13 

9.00 

8.95 

8.94 

8.84 

8.70 

8.64 

8.24 

8.08 

8.07 

8.00 

8.00 

7.90 

7.86 

7.76 

7.49 
7.47 
7.28 
7.05 


6.12 
6.97 
&0S 
6.S9 
6.31 
6.33 

'7.'87 

"9.89 
7.85 
5.93 
6.31 
7.60 
6.85 

'6.81 
5.43 
6.83 
5.66 


State  of  registry 


4.14 


Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Massachusetts .. - 
New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire. 
West  Virginia — 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Maryland 


Name  of  comapny 


Rate  of 

return  on 

equity 


Wisconsin. 


5.65 
5.18 

6.06 
6.04 
5.06 
5.40 


New  Hampshire - 

Wisconsin 

Virginia. — 

South  Carolina... 

Colorado 

Maine. — 

Wyoming 

Vermont 

Virginia 

New  York 

Kentucky 

Illinois.- --- 

Wisconsin 

UUh 


South  Penn  Power  Co 

Tapoco,  Inc - 

Puget  Sound  Power  A  Light  Co 

Holyoke  Power  A  Electric  Co 

Granite  State  Electric  Co ■ 

Narragansett  Electric  Co ] 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co 

New  Hampshire  Electric  Co 

Potomac  Light  A  Power  Co 

Marietta  Electric  Co 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co 

Vermont  Electric  Power  Co ...  . 

Eastern  Shore  Public  Service  Co.  of 

Maryland. 
Northern  States  Power  Co.  (Wiscon- 
sin). ^ 

White  Mountain  Power  Co.. 

Wisconsin  River  Power  Co 

Northern  Virginia  Power  Co ...     

Lockhart  Power  Co.' 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co 

Rumford  Falls  Power  Co .     -   - 

Clieyenne  Light,  Fuel  A  Power  Co... 

Citiiens  Utilities  Co „       , 

Eastern  Shore  Public  Service  Co.  of 

Virginia. 
Paul  Smith's  Electric  Light  A  Power 
A  Railroad  Co. 

Electric  Energy,  Inc 

South  Beloit  w'ater.  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co 

Telluride  Power  Co.' 


Overall 
rate  of 
return 


7.04 
6.98 
6.86 
6.73 
6.T2 

e.s« 

6.45 
6.44 
6.31 
6.21 
6.17 
5.88 
5.76 

5.70 

5.68 
5.52 
5.37 
4.97 
4.82 
4.74 
4.60 
4.28 
4.03 

3  97 

190 

2.63 

2.12 

.19 


7.10 
7.-63 
5.36 
5.71 


4.84 
5.43 
6.06 
6.01 
6.35 
5.26 


5.18 

6.54 

5.35 


4.72 

8.05 
0  44 

IM 

Z61 

.  Company  acquired  its  subsidiary,  Telluride  Power  Co     Report  includes  operations 
of  acquired  company  from  date  of  acquisition.  Mar.  15,  1963. 
»  Report  for  year  ended  Nov.  30. 1963. 


»  Company  acquired  by  parent.  Utah  Power  A  Light  Co. 
merger. 


Mar.  15,  1963,  through 


Water  Problem  in  New  York  Stale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y..  in  regard  to  the  serious 
water  pollution  problem  in  New  York 
State: 

Whereas  water  pollution  Is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  health  problems  of  our  times;  and 

Whereas  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  people 
of  this  State  live  In  areas  seriously  affected 
by  pollution  coming  from  1,200  communities 
and  760  industrial  sources:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Erie  recognizes  water  pollution 
as  a   health   problem  requiring   immediate 


solution  by  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
action  programs;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  to  o\ir  State  legislators.  Congressmen, 
and  commissioner  of  health. 


Not  So  Shoddng 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
September  14,  1965,  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington. Iowa,  Evening  Journal  entitled 
"Not  So  Shocking."  It  points  out  the 
concern  which  lowans  feel  for  the  med- 
ical needs  of  their  aged. 


The  article  follows: 

Not  So  Shocking 

The  mere  fact  that  the  State  social  welfar,e 
board  paid  $6,600  in  hospital  bUls  for  one 
aged  lowan  under  the  medical  aid  to  the 
aged  program  last  month  should  be  cause 
for  neither  surprise  nor  shock.  Andassum- 
InK  (as  we  have  no  reason  not  to)  that  the 
hcipital  care  was  needed.  It  should  be  no 
cause  for  alarm. 

That's  precisely  the  kind  of  desperate, 
overwhelming  need  that  any  kind  of  State 
aid  (or  Insurance  program)  should  be  ae- 
slgned  to  handle. 

Most  people,  even  the  comparatively  af- 
fluent, would  be  badly  hurt  by  a  sudden  Ul- 
ness  requiring  that  kind  of  hospital   care 
To  an  elderly  person,  on  limited  Income,  it 
would  be  certain  disaster. 

No  It  isn't  the  occasional  "big  blU"  that 
will  worry  the  welfare  board  In  the  long  run 
nor  drain  away  its  funds  faster  than  a  gener- 
ous State  can  supply  them,  it  wU  be  the 
succession  of  "little  bUls."  the  proUferatlon 
of  minor  claims,  that  will  run  the  costs  of 
the  program  sky  high  In  the  end. 

Costs  of  medical  aid  to  the  aged  may  be 
getting  out  of  hand,  as  many  cHUm,  but  when 
the  need  Is  real  the  people  of  Iowa  wlU  not 
hesitate  to  pay  the  bill. 
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Congfetsman  Rondebash  Reports  on 
«t  Session,  89tli  Congress 


K^LTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THte  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


heme 


Mr. 

Congress 
I  wiU  b4 
back 
people. 
It  is 
port  to 
first 
activiti^ 


ses  ion  I 


There 


appropriate  at  this  time  that  I  re- 
them  on  the  highlights  of  the 
of  the  89th  Congress,  and  my 
during  the  session, 
will  be  many  viewpoints  on  the 
accomplishments  of  this  session  of  Con- 
pro  and  con.    It  was  one  of 
loniest.  lasting  early  42  weeks;  one 
bjisiest  with  86  major  bills  passed, 
of  the  spendingest — $119.3  bil- 


gress 
the 
of  the 
and  om 
lion. 

It  is 
Presideilt 


such 


therefoit 
gram 

Much 
course, 
ture 
hospita 
ing  povdrty 

Many 
ures  ha 
the  greitest 
propone  nts 
persona 
gard  th 

Members 
as  lam 
ative" 
we  do 


and 

ment 

For 

support 

such 

Wate] 
especial 
water 
our 
Indiana 
or  in  th » 


skilled 
skilled  jbbs; 

ffightr 
sistance 
academ  c 

Rural 
gram  vthich 
meet  problems 
ices. 

Arme< 
tion  wh  ch 


overdue  pay 

ExclM 
nulsanci: 
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ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.      Speaker, 

has  adjourned  for  the  year  and 

spending  the  remainder  of  1965 

in  Indiana  talking  with  the 


mportant  to  remember  that  the 
enjoyed  a  2-to-l  majority  and 
the  vast  majority  of  his  pro- 
s4iled  through  by  large  margins, 
of  the  legislation  considered,  of 
v^as  of  a  highly  controversial  na- 
as  Federal  aid  to  education, 
care  for  the  aged,  and  high-cost- 
programs, 
persons  supporting  these  meas- 
1  the  past  session  of  Congress  as 
in  history;   other  citizens, 
of  limited  government  and 
liberties  and  local  control,  re- 
past session  as  a  disaster. 

of  the  minority  party,  such 

are  often  accused  of  being  "neg- 

"against  everything"  because 

obpose  some  programs  of  the  ad- 


and 


ministri  ition 

The  i  ssence  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  the  two-party  system,  and  under 
the  cur  ent  ratio  in  Congress,  our  party 
does  fu  fill  the  role  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion, w  lose  duty  it  is  to  criticize  and 
object  V  hen  in  disagreement. 
Howe  fCT,  disagreement  on  basic  Issues 
furdamental  philosophy  of  govern- 
d)es  not  mean  blind  opposition, 
instlance,  during  the  past  session  my 
and  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of 
pn}gramsas: 

resources  planning  legislation, 

y  necessary  at  this  time  when 

s:  lortages  are  threatening  some  of 

citifs  and  of  especial  importance  in 

with  so  many  projects  underway 

planning  stage; 

Manpbwer  retraining,  which  helps  un- 

A  workers  obtain  training  for  more 


Education  Act  with  student  as- 
and  funds  for  construction  of 
;  buildings. 

water  and  sanitation  loan  pro- 
assists  local   governments 
of  providing  these  serv- 


senices  pay  Increase  legisla- 
gave  our  servicemen  a  long- 
hike. 

tax  reduction  which  removed 
taxes  on  many  household  items. 


Mental  health  grants  to  help  pay  the 
salaries  of  professional  technical  people 
to  assist  the  mentally  ill  at  community 
mental  health  centers. 

A  voluntary  health  program  to  help 
older  people  meet  the  costs  of  medical 
costs. 

Water  pollution  control  funds  and 
community  health  services. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  construc- 
tive proposals  which  I  supported.  Many 
more  were  passed  on  a  nonrecord  vote 
which  received  my  support. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many 
proposals  presented  which  I  considered 
wasteful  and  extravagant,  or  objection- 
able for  other  reasons  and  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Indiana — 
and  these  measures  I  vigorously  opposed. 

Included  in  the  administration  legis- 
lative proposals  which  I  opposed  were 
these : 

The  auto  parts  treaty  with  Canada, 
which  will  cost  many  jobs  in  the  auto- 
motive parts  industry  in  Indiana  be- 
cause of  dislocations  and  liquidations  of 
American  automotive  operations.  Pushed 
by  the  administration  as  a  public  rela- 
tions gesture  to  Canada,  this  bill  guaran- 
tees a  windfall  to  Canada  at  the  expense 
of  companies  and  unions  in  such  cities 
as  Muncie,  New  Castle,  and  other  auto- 
motive parts  manufacturing  areas  of  our 
State. 

Foreign  aid  to  Communist  countries 
and  such  tyrants  as  Nasser  and  Sukarno 
who  take,  millions  in  American  tax 
money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us  in  the 
face  with  the  other. 

New  national  debt  increases — we  now 
have  increased  the  debt  eight  different 
times  during  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy 
administrations. 

Removal  of  gold  reserve  requirement 
on  American  money  and  coinage  debase- 
ment by  removal  of  silver  from  some  of 
our  coins. 

Poverty  programs  which  have  wasted 
millions  and  are  aimed  more  at  creating 
vast  patronage  empires,  with  little  real 
help  going  to  the  needy. 

Socialistic  rent  supplement  program 
which  subsidizes  rent  for  people  earning 
as  much  as  $11,200  per  year. 

Altogether,  there  were  383rollcall  votes 
on  significant  legislation  during  this  past 
session  of  Congress,  and  anyone  desiring 
my  vote  or  position  on  any  of  these  issues 
is  invited  to  write  me  in  care  of  room 
1532.  Longworth  Office  Building.  Con- 
gress reconvenes  on  January  10,  1966. 
and  anyone  desiring  a  weekly  report  from 
this  office  on  the  activities  of  the  second 
session  is  also  invited  to  write  me. 

This  summary  would  not  be  complete 
v/ithout  some  brief  comment  on  the  ses- 
sion in  general,  and  some  remarks  on  our 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  we  are 
moving  steadily  toward  a  dangerous 
centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  The  Founding  Fathers 
warned  repeatedly  about  this  trend,  and 
we  can  see  that  their  fears  were  not  with- 
out foundation. 

Those,  who  favor  an  all-powerful 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  with  control 
over  many  facets  of  the  American  society 
often  blame  the  local  communities  or 
States  for  not  solving  their  own  prob- 


lems, thus  necessitating  further  reliance 
on  the  Central  Crovernment  in  Washing- 
ton. My  response  to  this  is  that  the  power 
and  responsibility  seem  to  go  where  the 
money  goes,  and  with  increased  spending 
by  a  rich  and  wealthy  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  tendency  at  the  local  level 
where  officials  are  hard  pressed  for  funds 
and  under  terrific  pressure  to  restrain 
the  tax  rates,  there  emerges  a  natural 
attitude  to  let  Washington  do  It. 

Another  danger,  it  occurs  to  me.  is  the 
domination  of  the  Congress  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. This  has  been  obvious  through- 
out the  past  session  when  highly  con- 
troversial bills,  objectionable  to  a  major- 
ity of  both  parties,  have  been  rammed 
through  by  Presidential  insistence.  The 
President  has  even  indicated  his  disdain 
of  the  Congress  publicly  by  announcing 
he  will  not  abide  by  restrictions  written 
into  a  public  works  law.  Can  this  dis- 
regard of  legality  be  ariy  less  dangerous 
than  the  prevalent  attitude  we  observe 
in  many  quarters  in  the  United  States 
to  obey  only  the  laws  one  believes  just? 

Our  foreign  policy  remains  vague  and 
confused.  American  sons  and  daughters 
are  again  serving  in  combat  duty  on  for- 
eign soil  but  are  being  restricted  by  un- 
written ground  rules  which  favor  the 
Reds.  Many  Members  of  Congress  feel 
it  is  not  good  to  commit  unlimited  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  to  southeast  Asia  and 
that  the  war  could  be  won  by  air  power 
directed  at  the  proper  targets  without 
allowing  the  Reds  a  sanctuary  as  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  President  has  the 
Congress  full  support  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  but  views  on  strategy  differ. 

There  Is  also  fear  that  far  from  the 
last  chapter  has  been  written  in  the  Com- 
munist effort  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the  always  explosive  Cuban  situation. 

May  the  Lord  give  the  people,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  the  strength  and 
guidance  for  the  important  decisions  and 
action  ahead. 


Tribute  to  Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
retirement  of  Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort, 
Jr.,  at  the  end  of  this  month  after  24 
years  of  military  service  marks  the  close 
of  one  career  and,  I  predict,  the  begin- 
ning of  another  which  will  be  equally 
distinguished. 

Bud  Vandervort  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing liaison  officer.  He  Is  a  credit  to  his 
particular  branch  of  the  service,  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  to  all  of  the  services,  for 
he  typifies  the  finest  attributes  of  the 
military.  Most  recently  he  has  served 
with  distinction  In  the  Legislative  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Many  families  in  Alaska  are  happier 
because  Bud  Vandervort  was  ever  ready 
to  start  to  work  on  a  problem  immedi- 


ately when  called  by  me  or  a  member  of 
0iy  staff. 

We  of  Alaska  thank  him  and  Invite  him 
and  his  family  to  come  north  to  Alaska 
In  1967  and  join  us  In  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  by  the  United  States  from  Russia, 


DeTOtion  of  Greek  People  to  Principles 
of  Freedom 


glorious  memories  of  1940  and  1941  are 
those  of  the  long  Greek  struggle  for 
independence  In  the  19th  century  and 
the  more  recent  memories  of  the  diffi- 
cult but  ultimately  successful  struggle 
against  internal  Communist  subversion 
following  World  War  n.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  to  salute  a 
people  who  have  never  faltered  in  their 
determination  to  regain  liberty  lost  and 
to  preserve  liberty  won. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  28  of  this  year,  the  people  of 
Greece  will  mark  a  day  of  great  signif- 
icance in  Greek  history.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  on  October  28,  1940,  the  Ital- 
ian Ambassador  to  Greece  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Greek  Government  de- 
manding immediate  assent  to  Italian 
occupation  of  strategic  points  on  Greek 
territory.  Mussolini's  Italy  had  already, 
in  April  1939.  occupied  and  then  annexed 
the  independent  neighboring  country  of 
Albania.  World  War  II  had  begun  in 
September  1939,  with  Germany's  inva- 
sion of  Poland.  The  Greek  Government, 
anxious  not  to  become  involved  In  a 
major  world  confiict.  was  determined  to 
remain  neutral  and  to  protect  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  country  at 
all  costs. 

The  Italian  ultimatum  of  October  28. 
1940,  was  rejected  with  dispatch.  Ital- 
ian troops  immediately  invaded  Greek 
territory,  only  to  encounter  fierce  resist- 
ance. For  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Greece  were  united  in  their 
resolve  to  repulse  blatant  and  unpro- 
voked aggression.  The  Greek  army,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Alexandros 
Papagos.  quickly  drove  back  the  Italians, 
and  within  a  few  months,  had  occupied 
about  a  quarter  of  Albania. 

It  was  only  with  the  intervention  of 
the  troops  of  Hitler's  Germany  on  April 
6.  1941.  that  the  tide  began  to  change. 
The  Greeks,  with  their  British  allies, 
waged  a  stout  resistance,  but  they  had  to 
yield  before  the  overwhelming  mecha- 
nized forces  of  the  Germans.  It  Is  prob- 
able, however,  that  this  resistance  de- 
layed the  plarmed  German  offensive 
against  Russia  for  some  crucial  weeks, 
and  prevented  an  attempt  to  break 
through  Turkey  to  the  Caucasus.  Al- 
though the  Germans  entered  Athens  on 
April  27.  1940.  the  heroic  defense  of 
Crete  tied  up  German  troops  for  another 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  October  28  Is  first  and 
foremost  a  day  which  evokes  memories 
of  Greek  heroism  during  1940  and  1941. 
But  it  has  broader  significance.  For 
Greeks  throughout  the  world.  October 
28  symbolizes  the  steadfast  devotion  of 
the  Greek  people  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  self-determination — free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  others.    Mingled  with  the 


Our  Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^.|IKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 


} 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  the  smallest  vil- 
lage In  our  land.  1965  has  been  distin- 
guished by  an  upsurge  of  Interest  In  water 
resources.  At  the  outset,  President 
Johnson  emphasized  water  In  his  historic 
natural  beauty  message.  Later,  the  first 
Natural  Beauty  Conference  ever  held  at 
the  White  House  refiected  growing  citi- 
zen Interest  In  clean  water.  Our  coun- 
try sponsored  the  first  International  De- 
salination Conference  In  1965.  Is  par- 
ticipating In  the  first  International 
Hydrological  Decade — which  began  this 
year — and  a  national  Water  Quality  Act 
became  law  this  fall.  One  State  alone. 
New  York.  Is  promoting  a  $1.7  billion 
program  to  end  water  pollution. 

Still  another  notable  development, 
which  culminated  In  1965,  is  the  action  of 
an  industry,  which  has  not  only  achieved 
a  major  accomplishment  in  the  Interest 
of  clean  water,  but  has  set  a  precedent  In 
Its  thinking  In  regard  to  industrial  re- 
sponsibility. On  June  30,  1965.  the  soap 
and  detergent  Industry  completed  a 
volimtary  conversion  to  new  "soft"  mate- 
rials In  all  washing  and  cleaning  prod- 
ucts made  for  U.S.  consumption. 

This  $150  million  changeover  to  readily 
biodegradable  products  of  high  quality. 
\i  hich  resulted  from  more  than  a  decade 
of  research  and  the  construction  of  new 
plants,  has  been  praised  by  experts  as  "a 
scientific  breakthrdugh  of  major  Impor- 
tance In  the  field  of  water  quality,"  "a 
notable  achievement  of  Industry,"  and  "a 
response  to  the  call  of  the  conservation 
minded." 

The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association, 
speaking  for  the  Industry,  has  prepared 
a  brochure,  "Target:  Clean  Water," 
which  explains  this  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  our  country's  water  re- 
sources, and  I  Include  it  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Th«  "Soft"  DrrEBCiNT  Stobt — ^TARorr: 
Clean  ^ATta. 

The  detergent  Industry,  having  developed 
and  produced  a  new,  more  readily  biodegrad- 
able detergent  raw  material,  has  achieved 
a  major  accomplishment  In  the  Interest  of 
clean  water.  This  has  resulted  from  a  dec- 
ade of  research  and  the  expenditure  of  over 
$150  million,  much  of  this  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  plants. 

Called  LAS  (for  linear  alkylate  sulfonate) , 


this  new  material  Is  a  substitute  for  the  old 
sudsing  Ingredient  called  ABS  ( alkyl  benzene 
sulfonate).  ABS  decomposed  slowly  after  It 
had  done  its  job  In  the  washing  machine  or 
dUhpan.  It  occasionally  caused  foam  on 
rivers  and  streams  after  going  down  the 
drain  with  waste  waters  from  the  home. 

As  of'June  30,  1965,  the  newly  developed 
LAS  replaced  al^  of  the  ABS  material  used 
by  members  of  the  Soap  and  Detergent  As- 
sociation In  the  production  of  cleaning  and 
washing  products  for  VS.  consumption. 
This  association  represents  companies  who 
manufacture  more  than  90  percent  of  these 
products. 

This  unique  contribution  by  one  Industry 
to  the  cause  of  clean  water  Is  diminishing 
foam  on  waterways,  because  LAS  breaks 
down  In  treatment  plants  as  readily  as  the 
other  soluble  organic  matter  of  sewage. 

The  soap  and  detergent  Indiistry  has  made 
this  revolutionary  change  despite  the  fact 
that  detergents  never  constituted  a  hazard 
to  health — even  In  tests  where  the  concen- 
trations were  thousands  of  times  greater 
than  the  levels  at  which  ABS  could  cause 
foam. 

A    PROMISX    rUI.FILLED 

Although  the  old  "hard"  ABS  detergents 
were  only  a  fraction  of  organic  Impurities  In 
waste  water,  foaming  episodes  on  streams 
were  highly  visible  and  were  singled  out  and 
Identified  In  the  public  mind  with  pollution. 
The  Industry,  which  Is  devoted  to  cleanli- 
ness In  all  forms,  voluntarily  pledged  to 
make  foam  reduction  its  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  clean  water  program. 

LAS  and  other  "soft"  Ingredients  have 
equal  or  better  cleaning  power  compared 
with  the  old  "hard"  ABS  and  do  not  change 
the  appearance  of  the  product.  However,  the 
chemical  structure  of  LAS  Is  more  amenable 
to  the  action  of  bacteria,  and  breaks  down 
rapidly  in  modem  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

Does  this  mean  and  end  to  foam  prob- 
lems? No.  There  are  many  natural  and 
manmade  causes  of  foaming  other  than  de- 
tergents that  can  affect  water  supplies. 
These  Include  raw  sewage.  Industrial  wastes, 
algae,  excess  nitrate,  waxes  on  the  leaves 
of  certain  types  of  vegetation,  and  the  right 
combination  of  .atmospheric  conditions  and 
water  temperatiire. 

Since  LAS  degrades  as  rapidly  as  the  soluble 
organic  components  of  ordinary  sewage,  any 
future  cases  of  foam  In  discharges  would  be 
an  indication  of  Inadequate  sewage  treat- 
ment. 

Of  course,  the  disappearance  of  detergent 
residues  In  water  will  not  mean  the  end 
of  the  major  pollution  problem,  which  Is  the 
continuing  discharge  of  vmtreated  or  only 
partially  treated  raw  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes  Into  surface  and  ground  water. 

SETTINC    A    FRFCEDKNT 

The  real  solution  for  ovu  water  problems 
will  come  with  the  widespread  use  of  sewers 
and  the  construction  of  adequate  sewage 
treatment  faculties. 

The  detergent  Industry's  conversion  Is  a 
big  step  forward  which  has  won  national 
recognition.  The  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  said:  "This  Is  the  first  time  that  a 
product  changeover  of  this  magnitude  has 
been  made — solely  to  resolve  a  water  poUu- 
tlon  problem." 

The  Ohio  Conservation  Congress,  represent- 
ing more  than  100  garden,  nature,  and  con- 
servation groups  In  the  State,  presented  Its 
1965  Merit  Award  to  the  Soap  and  Deter- 
gent Association  for  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment In  the  field  of  conservation  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Industrywide  conversion  to  the 
new  highly  degradable  LAS. 

With  other  organizations  and  agencies  who 
are  supporting  clean  water  and  conservation 
programs,  the  Soap  and  Detergent  Associa- 
tion has  pledged  Itself  ta  continuing  studies 
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R.  Hart's  Letter  Supports  the 
Fedej'al  Employees  Management  Coop- 
eraH(  in  BUI,  H.R.  6883 


EKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
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MORRISON.    Mr.    Speaker   the 
g  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
R.  Hart,  resident  representative 
of  Special  Fund  Programs 
L,  United  Nations  Technical  As- 
Board.    I  feel  that  it  is  a  very 
in  behalf  of  my  bill.  H.R. 
Federal  employee-management 
cooperaltion  bill : 


Hon. 

U.S. 
Washin 


jAifEs  H.  Morrison, 

of  Representatives, 
on,  D.C. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


October  27,  1965 


Dear  Congressman  Morrison:  Charlie 
Rockwoc  d  and  George  Bursach  have  sent  me 
a  copy  cjf  your  bill,  "The  Federal  Elmployee- 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965"  (H.R. 
I  have  Just  read  with  consum- 
In  your  bill  you  have  forth- 
ttacked  all  of  the  major  problems 
lave  beset  Government  employee 
1  nd  administrators  alike,  and  which 
them  in  their  drive  to  achieve 
constructive,  creative  employee- 
cooperation  of  the  order  of  ex- 
so  clearly  envisioned  by  the  Presi- 
he  United  States  in  Executive  Order 
You,  moreover,  have  succeeded 
which  I  would  not  have  believed 
in  finding  simple,  practical,  work- 
to  all  of  those  problems  which 
etofore,  "stumped  the  experts."  In 
and  controversial  area  you  have 
forth  a  legislative  masterpiece, 
introducing  this  bill  you  have  un- 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
avdwed  objective:  "Improved  employee- 
manager  lent  cooperation  in  the  Federal  serv- 
Wfien  your  bill  is  enacted  into  law  it 
siue,  soon  come  to  be  ranked  with 
Service  Act  of  1883  as  one  of  the 
achievements  in  the  development 
c    administration    in    the    United 


simple,  sensible  and  equitable  re- 
that  agencies  "refrain  from  dele- 
partisan  function  of  serving  as 
a    for    management    and    the 
functions"  to  the  same   per- 
have  removed  the  greatest  single 
block  to  progress  in  the  existing 
Similarly,  the  establishment  of 
Employee-Management    Coopera- 
l    will    have    the    highly    salutary 
relieving  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
many   of   the   onerous    police   and 
functions   with    which    it   is 
thus  permitting  it  to  concen- 
energles  and  talents  upon  its  prl- 
jonslbillty:    that  of  providing  posi- 
lershlp    to    the    entire     executive 
the  professional  fields  of  personnel 
snt,   including   meaningful.   Imag- 
X)n8tructive  employee -management 
By  specifically   defining    "un- 
practlces"  so  as  to  Include  refusals, 
by  management  or  unions,  to  nego- 
good  faith;   and  by  providing  spe- 
and  effective  remedies  for  unfair 
you  have  struck  decisively 


at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  "ImpaSses"  in 
bargaining  negotiations  which  constitute  the 
most  significant  grounds  for  complaint 
against  the  present  program  on  the  part  of 
Government  employee  leaders.  You  have 
completely  resolved  the  troublesome  con- 
flict-of-interest problems  which  are  plaguing 
both  management  and  unions  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10988.  You  have  articulated 
the  "doctrine  of  neutrality"  with  precision 
for  the  first  time  and  placed  it  In  proper  per- 
spective. You  have  wisely  encouraged  prac- 
titioners of  labor  relations  In  the  Federal 
sphere  to  avail  themselves  of  the  vast  wealth 
of  wisdom  accumulated  by  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  from  their  years  of  experience  grap- 
pling with  comparable  labor  relations  prob- 
lems In  the  private  sphere.  Most  impor- 
tantly, you  have  eliminated  any  possibility 
of  confusion  remaining  in  the  mind  of  a  rea- 
sonably prudent  man  concernng  the  Govern- 
ment's fundamental  labor  relatons  policies. 
Your  bill  makes  clear,  without  leaving  the 
slightest  scintilla  of  doubt,  that  the  United 
States  supports  enthusiastic,  affirmative  em- 
ployee-management cooperation  In  the  pub- 
lic interest:  and  opposes  Internal  conflict, 
class  struggles,  and  negative  neutralism.  It 
supports  democratic  management  and  op- 
poses both  autocratic  and  paternalistic  man- 
agement. It  encourages  decentralization  of 
administrative  decisionmaking  (but  not  of 
basic  policymaking)  and  gives  no  solace  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  "all-the-brains- 
are-in-Washington"  philosophy  of  adminis- 
tration. Although  It  may  be  classified  as 
a  labor  bill  by  some,  it  cannot  be  properly 
classified  as  either  antilabor  or  antimanage- 
ment  by  anybody.  It  is  happily  free  of  any 
harsh  or  punitive  measures.  It  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  public  Interest,  not  with 
any  private  or  parochial  Interest.  Its  entire 
spirit  can  be  summarized  with  sterling  elo- 
quence in  two  short  sentences  borrowed 
from  your  bill  Itself:  "There  can  be  no  real 
conflict  between  the  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  leaders  of  em- 
ployee organizations  that  qualify  for  recogni- 
tion. »  •  •  The  ultimate  interest  of  both 
must  inevitably  be  the  same:  to  make  the 
15. S.  Government  the  best,  the  most  efficient, 
and  the  most  honorable  in  the  world." 

In  introducing  this  bill  you  have  made  a 
monumental  contribution  to  the  future  of 
productive  employee-management  coopera- 
tion in  American  Goverrunent  which  you  can 
confidently  expect  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  future  peace  and  progress  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  American  private 
industry  as  well.  Your  bill  richly  deserves 
the  unstinting  support  of  those  who  speak 
for  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
including  both  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission;  for  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  organizations,  both  affil- 
iated and  independent;  and  for  the  general 
public.  I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  you 
will  get  it.  When  your  bill  Is  enacted  into 
law  it  will  become  a  worthy  and  perpetual 
testimonial  to  your  many  tireless  efforts 
through  the  years  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
the  Federal  civil  service. 
Sincerely, 

WirsoN  R.  Hart. 


Amendment  to  Administrative   Expenses 
Act  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing, by  request,  H.R.  11773,  a  bill 


to  amend  section  15  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946 — 5  U.S.C, 
55a — to  make  more  uniform  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  and  consultants  and  or- 
ganizations thereof  by  Federal  agencies. 

This  bill  is  patterned  after  some  of  the 
recommendations  made  several  years  ago 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  following 
a  study  of  the  practices  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  hiring  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants, both  Individuals  and  firms.  It 
reflects  the  experience  and  concern  of 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, many  of  whose  members  pro- 
vide invaluable  professional  and  techni- 
cal services  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  consulting  basis. 

I  am  introducing  the  bill  at  this  time 
so  that  it  will  be  available  for  analysis 
and  comment  during  the  period  between 
adjournment  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session. 


October  27,  1965 
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International  Food  and  Nutrition  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  many  inquiries  being  received 
requesting  copies  of  S.  2157,  the  Inter- 
national Food  and  Nutrition  Act,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
this  statement  so  it  will  be  widely  avail- 
able to  persons  interested  in  their 
libraries,  as  well  as  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  departments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2157 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  United  States  par- 
ticipation  and   leadership  in   an   interna- 
tional   effort    to    end    malnutrition    and 
human  want,  and  for  related  ptuposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Cppation  and  Effective 
Date.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Inter- 
national Food  and  Nutrition  Act  of  1965,  and 
shall  become  effective  upon  its  enactment 
and  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Purposes. — The  purpose  of  this  Act 
is  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  excess  produc- 
tion and  capacity  of  American  agriculture 
and  food  industries  and,  insofar  as  possible, 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  to  elimi- 
nate human  hiuiger  and  malnutrition 
throughout  the  world,  to  assist  underdevel- 
oped nations  in  increasing  their  own  produc- 
tion of  food  and  other  human  requirements, 
and  to  encourage  other  developed  nations  to 
participate  in  a  united  effort  to  eliminate 
want  as  a  potential  cause  for  international 
disputes,  aggression,  or  war. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  allocation  by  him  to  appropriate 
agencies  Including  an  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  addition  to  appropriations  for 
current  programs,  $500  million  for  fiscal  1966, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through 
fiscal  year  1970  an  amount  eqiial  to  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  preceding  fiscal 


vear  Increased  by  $500  million  and  contlnu- 
^g  at  the  fiscal  year  1970  level  through 
fiscal  year  1975,  for  the  following  purposes: 

(A)  Purchase  of  domestic  agrlcultxiral 
products.  Including  high  protein  animal  and 
vegetable  foods,  and  payment  for  enrich- 
ment of  foods,  to  be  sold,  exchanged,  or 
donated  to  nations  without  adequate  nutri- 
tional supplies  for  their  citizens.  Including 
sales  on  long-term  credit,  sales  for  currencies 
not  convertible  into  dollars,  and  grants,  as 
may  be  necessary  in  consideration  of  the 
economic  condition  and  needs  of  each  recip- 
ient nation. 

(B)  Payments  for  such  processing,  en- 
richment, storage,  and  transportation  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable,  Including  loans 
or  grants  to  recipient  nations  for  such  pur- 
poses within  their  boundaries  where  neces- 
sary to  assure  preservation  and  countrywide 
distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

(C)  Expansion  of  the  United  States  Peace 
Corps  to  provide  personnel  which  may  be 
usefully  employed  abroad  in  assisting  with 
distribution  and  In  training  citizens  of  re- 
cipient nations  In  handing,  storage,  prepar- 
ation, and  distribution  of  such  foods. 

(D)  Enlargement  of  rural  technical  as- 
sistance programs  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  colleges, 
universities,  firms,  foundations.  Individuals, 
and  government  departments  cooperating 
with  it  to  assist  underdeveloped  nations  in 
Increasing  their  own  food  production,  or.  In 
areas  deficient  In  agricultural  resources,  In 
the  production  of  goods  exchangeable  for 
foods  through  sales  and  purchases  In  nor- 
mal trade  channels. 

(E)  Payment  of  the  additional  expenses 
of  departments  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  required  by  Increased 
operations  under  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
and  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  operating  costs  of  any  United  Nations 
agency  with  objectives  and  programs  Im- 
plementing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  may  designate  a  di- 
rector of  the  international  food  and  nutri- 
tion (food -for- j)eace)  program,  create  such 
advisory  groups,  and  promulgate  such  regu- 
lations governing  the  administration  of  this 
Act  as  he  deems  advisable.  Including  regu- 
lations to  assure  proper  use  and  distribution 
of  foods  to  needy  In  recipient  nations. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  recommends  to  the 
President  that  he  negotiate  with  other  na- 
tions, through  his  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  expansion  of  the 
world  food  program  of  the  United  Nations 
or  other  multilateral  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  to  assume  as  much  responsibility 
for  world  freedom  from  hunger  as  possible 
with  the  participation  and  support  of  the 
United  States. 


A  Record  of  Press  Conference  Statements 
Made  by  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  and  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford  for  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

Hon.  EVERETT  MCKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  on  Friday, 
October  22.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  the  following  record  of  press 
conference  statements  by  the  joint  Sen- 
ate-House Republican  leadership: 


The  Joint  Senate-House  Republican 
Leadership 

for  the  senate 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen,  leader. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  whip. 

BouRKE  B.  Hickenlooper,  chairman  of  the 
policy  committee. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Thruston  B.  Morton,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican senatorial  committee. 

FOR   THE  HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  leader. 
Leslie  C.  Arends,  whip. 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  chairman  of  the  policy 

committee. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  ranking  member.  Rules 
Committee. 

Bob  Wilson,  chairman.  Republican  con- 
gressional committee. 

Charles  E.  Goodell.  chairman,  commit- 
tee on  planning  and  research. 

presiding  officer 
Ray    C.    Bliss,    the    Republican    national 
chairman.  

Foreword 

This  legislative  year  marks  the  fifth  year 
of  existence  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican leadership  established  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
In  January  1961. 

The  format  remains  that  of  Issuing  policy 
statements  on  subjects  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, usually  m  the  form  of  a  press  confer- 
ence by  Senator  Dirksen  and  Representative 
Ford.  Occasionally,  releases  were  made 
without  the  press  conference  or  by  some 
other  member  of  the  lea<Jershlp. 

The  membership  was '■■  Increased  by  one 
member  this  year  with  the  addition  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Planning 
and  Research,  Charles  E.  Goodell.  Diu-lng 
the  session  the  leadership  was  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  Clarence  J.  Brown,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  joint  leadership. 
Representative  H.  Allen  Smpth  thereby  suc- 
ceeded to  the  leadership  as  ranking  member 
of  the  Rules  Conmilttee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Dvu-lng  the  year  the  meetings 
were  presided  over  by  Republican  National 
Committee  Chairman  Dean  Burch  and  his 
successor.  Ray  Bliss. 

During  this  year  Robert  Humphreys,  who 
served  with  great  devotion  and  efficiency  as 
the  staff  consultant  of  the  Johit  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership  since  Its  In- 
ception, was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  be- 
cause of  a  lingering  Illness.  Mr.  Hiunphreys 
died  on  October  15.  The  Joint  Leadership 
mourns  the  passing  of  this  Irreplaceable  col- 
league. At  the  time  of  his  death,  Columnist 
David  Lawrence  paid  him  this  richly  de- 
served tribute:  "He  made  a  deep  Impression 
here  In  the  National  Capital  as  an  honest 
and  conscientious  worker  In  the  field  of  poli- 
tics *  •  •  he  was  one  of  those  anonymous 
workers  whose  services  over  the  years  have 
been  Invaluable  to  the  Republican  Party." 

The  members  of  the  Joint  leadership  are 
members  of  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  a  new  Idea  In  party  politics. 
During  this  session  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee held  three  sessions,  formed  five  task 
forces,  and  approved  three  task  force  reports. 
All  Indications  are  that  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee  will  continue  as  a  pos- 
itive force  In  the  examination  of  party 
pKJllcy  and  party  operations. 

As  In  previous  years,  the  leadership  state- 
ments for  1965  are  being  published  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  They  appear  on  the  following 
pages  and  are  indexed  aato  the  issue  covered. 

Berlin  Wall 

(By    the    Joint    Senate-House    Republican 

Leadership.  August  13, 1965) 

August  13  marks  the  fourth  anniversary 

of  a  tragedy  In  American  foreign  relations 


and  a  tragedy  for  all  mankind — the  erection 
of  one  of  man's  most  hated  and  degrading 
structures,  the  Berlin  wall.  The  wall  Is  an 
Insult  to  all  of  mankind.  It  Is  an  ugly 
reminder  that  the  Communists  cannot  com- 
mand the  voluntary  allegiance  of  those 
trapped  by  terrible  clrcvunstanoe  within  their 
borders. 

In  1961,  the  Communists  violated  the  Pour 
Power  Agreement,  a  pledge  among  nations, 
and  they  violated  man's  sense  of  individual 
diversity,  a  pledge  among  all  men,  when  they 
constructed  their  cold  cement  edifice.  Now, 
4  years  afterward,  the  wall  has  been  warmed 
many  times  over  by  the  blood  of  courageoxis, 
imprisoned  men  who  have  sought  escape  from 
mistrust,  compulsion  by  force,  and  deaden- 
ing conformity. 

The  lust  for  freedom  of  the  east  CJerman 
people  has  sent  unnumbered  hundreds  under, 
through,  and  over  the  wall  In  quest  of  this 
freedom.  In  order  to  Join  with  their  families 
and  friends  in  the  West  and  escape  the  tyran- 
ny of  Conununist  government,  these  men 
have  matched  bravery  and  Ingenuity  against 
the  fiendish  traps  and  obstacles  concocted  by 
the  Communists.  Many  German  people  have 
died  by  the  bullets  of  Communist  rifles  when 
they  sought  to  escape. 

It  Is  a  great  irony  that  man's  response  to 
the  wall,  the  escape,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  and  Important  actions  to 
all  freedom-loving  men.  We  feel  a  common 
bond  with  the  stifled  Individuals  behind  the 
wall,  and  every  freeman  Identifies  with  the 
Individuals  who  are  compelled  by  conscience 
and  blessed  with  the  opportunity  to  escape. 
Tragically,  as  more  men  have  escaped  and 
more  men  have  died,  the  wall  has  been  forti- 
fied and  enlarged  with  cement,  wire,  and  ex- 
plosives. Yet  one  remains  confident  that  the 
bravery  and  genius  of  such  men  will  not  be 
defeated  by  a  wall. 

The  return  of  freedom  and  unity  to  all  the 
German  people  must  remain  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
until  the  wall  Is  no  more. 


Cost  of  Living 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  August  5,  1985) 
The  most  recent  figures  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing convey  disheartening  news.  For  the 
third  month  In  a  row  a  substantial  Increase 
In  living  costs  were  regUtered.  The  Increase 
to  date  In  1965  has  been  four  times  the  In- 
crease during  the  same  period  of  1964. 

The  month  of  June  showed  the  biggest 
Increase  In  23  months.  Food  prices  alone 
rose  2  percent.  The  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 
group  was  up  10  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Foodstore  prices  In  the  Washington  area 
bring  these  statistics  to  life.  For  Instance, 
In  one  chalnstore  since  June  1964  the  cost 
of  smoked  ham  has  risen  from  43  cents  per 
pound  to  59  cents  per  pound.  At  another 
chalnstore,  the  past  13  months  have  seen  a 
rise  In  the  cost  of  rib  steaks  of  22  cents  per 
pound,  whUe  boneless  chuck  roast  has 
zoomed  from  49  cents  per  pound  to  85  cents 
per  pound.  Pork  chops  at  another  chain - 
store  have  nearly  doubled  In  price,  from  68 
cents  per  pound  In  June  of  1964  to  today's 
price  of  $1.19  per  pound.  The  same  store 
in  the  same  period  has  seen  bacon  more  than 
double  in  price,  from  49  cents  to  $1.05  per 
pound. 

There  are  signs  of  continued  pressures 
affecting  not  only  the  price  of  food  but  also 
a  broad  range  of  commodities  and  services. 
Wholesale  prices,  following  a  6-year  period 
of  stability,  have  risen  2  percent  In  the  past 
year.  On  top  of  this,  the  Labor  Department 
reports  that  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  the  Increases  granted  In  wage  settle- 
ments have  averaged  4  percent— well  above 
the  administration's  guldepost  of  3.2  percent. 
And  that  will  tend  to  push  prices  up  even 
more. 

In  spite  of  these  disquieting  signs,  the 
press  reports  that  "Administration  spokes- 
men •  •  •  said  they  were  not  worried  by 
the  recent  sxirge  In  consumer  prices."    These 
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;8  are  not  shared  by  the  American 
the  wage  earner  with  a  family  to 
poor,  the  retired,  and  others  who 
1  xed   Incomes.     Perhaps  the   Presl- 
shoi  lid  be  reminded  of  that  portion  of 
of  the  Union  message  In  which  he 
continued    prosperity    demands 
price  stability."  ^. 
inllatlonary  trend  offsets  the  billions 
p  ;nded  in  the  highly  publicized  war 
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(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford.  May  20, 
1965) 
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Communist  government  of  Cuba  and  the 
restoration  of  Independence  under  a  govern- 
ment freely  chosen  by  the  Cuban  people. 

This  objective  is  dictated  by  policies  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere at  Caracas  in  1954.  The  Caracas 
Declaration  stated : 

"The  domination  or  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  State  by  the 
international  Communist  movement,  extend- 
ing to  this  Hemisphere  the  political  system 
of  an  extracontlnental  power,  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  politi- 
cal Independence  of  the  American  States, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America." 

In  compliance  with  this  doctrine.  President 
Eisenhower  said  on  July  9. 1960: 

"Nor  will  the  United  States  in  conformity 
with  its  treaty  obligations,  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regime  dominated  by  inter- 
national communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

It  is  time  to  reaffirm  this  as  our  national 
purpose  and  the  purpose  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can nations. 


The  Economy 
(By    Senator    Hickenlooper,    July    1.    1965) 

The  health  of  the  economy  has  become  a 
matter  of  concern  and  debate  since  William 
McChesney  Martin  pointed  out  some  sim- 
ilarities between  present  conditions  and 
those  of  1929.  The  President  and  other  ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  emphasizing  the 
bright  spots  in  the  economic  picture,  have 
suggested  that  anything  wrong  in  the  econ- 
omy results  from  fright  caused  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's speech. 

We  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  an 
administration  that  has  been  talking  con- 
stantly of  the  poverty  in  the  United  States 
can  blame  Mr.  Martin's  qualified  warning  for 
weakening  confidence  in  the  economic  sys- 
tem. 

A  balanced  appraisal  of  the  performance 
of  the  economy  should  begin  with  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  period  since  World 
War  II  has  been  one  of  steady  and  sustained 
economic  growth.  Downturns  have  been 
few,  short,  and  moderate.  We  should  not 
expect  only  guaranteed  and  sustained  rises 
in  economic  activity  for  the  future,  but  the 
attitude  that  "things  are  so  good  they  can't 
continue"  is  probably  too  nearsighted. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  danger  signals  in 
some  economic  Indicators.  To  ignore  them, 
to  sweep  them  under  the  rug,  or  to  denounce 
those  who  point   them   out  is   shortsighted. 

The  international  financial  situation  is  one 
of  the  most  ominous  clouds  on  the  economic 
horizon.  The  administration's  program  of 
"voluntary  coercion"  in  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  area  is  based  on  the  same  principle 
of  political  expediency  as  so  much  of  Its 
domestic  economic  wheeling  and  dealing. 
In  the  process  of  instituting  short-run  reme- 
dies, the  President  is  following  a  practice  of 
giving  glib  and  pat  answers  to  serious  and 
involved  questions.  In  imposing  more  and 
more  controls  over  international  trade  and 
capital  flows,  the  administration  is  aband- 
oning the  principle  of  liberalized  multilateral 
trade  embodied  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  and  supported  by  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Elsenhower  years,  in  the  face 
of  adversity  encountered  by  almost  all  of 
our  trading  partners.  If  this  series  of  short- 
sighted treatments  for  the  symptoms  In  our 
balance  of  payments  produces  serious  dislo- 
cations In  major  foreign  economies,  the 
United  States  will  not  remain  unscathed. 

We  believe  that  an  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  should  be  called  to  deal 
with  the  basic  structural  shortcomings  of 
our  international  monetary  system.  The 
problem  is  one  which  cannot  be  further 
neglected. 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  July  1, 
1965) 
Certain  strategic  imbalances  have  devel- 
oped in  the  domestic  economy.     Although 


more  than  4',^  percent  of  our  labor  force 
remains  unemployed,  distinct  Inflationary 
pressures  are  evident.  Indeed,  we  are  greatly 
concerned  about  eroding  price  Increases  In 
view  of  the  employment  situation.  In  par- 
ticular, nothing  seems  to  succeed  In  helping 
young  labor  force  participants — the  teen- 
ager Jobless  rate  remains  close  to  15  percent. 
Yet  In  May  1965  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
stood  at  109.6  of  Its  1957-69  base,  which  was 
an  increase  of  OJ  percent  for  the  month  of 
May.  If  the  rate  of  Increase  for  April  and 
May  is  maintained  for  the  next  12  months. 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  would  rise  3.6 
percent,  which  Is  Inflation  In  anybody's  book. 
Even  more  Important,  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  rose  by  2.0  percent  from  May  1964  to 
May  1965  and  this  Index  had  been  standing 
still  from  1957  to  1964.  We  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  recent  labor  contracts  have  provided 
about  4  percent  In  yearly  wage  Increases, 
substantially  above  the  guide  lines  set  by 
the  administration.  These  may  well  lead  to 
cost-of-living  Increases  during  1965  and  fu- 
ture years. 

We  are  entering  the  sixth  fiscal  year  of 
continuous  deficits.  They  have  averaged 
over  $6  billion  a  year  for  the  past  5  fiscal 
years.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  1965  Is  some- 
what below  $4  billion,  and  this  Is  being 
hailed  as  a  great  accomplishment.  We  de- 
plore the  doctrine  of  "permanent  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility" coupled  with  a  politically  pres- 
sured easy  money  policy.  The  continuous 
use  of  flscaJ  "pep  pills"  has  serious  conse- 
quences— Infiatlonary  pressures  (so  hurtful 
to  the  very  poor  and  the  elderly  retired),  a 
growing  Interest  charge  on  the  public  debt, 
and  disruption  of  International  trade  as 
more  and  more  nations  lose  their  faith  In  the 
value  of  our  currency.  Even  more  Important, 
Democrats  In  Congress  have  lit  the  fuse  on 
an  Inflationary  "time  bomb"  by  rubber- 
stamping  one  expenditure  program  after 
another.  These  extended  programs  give  the 
administration  greater  and  greater  carry- 
over authority  to  spend  and  spend — in  fact, 
this  carryover  unspent  authorization  ties  the 
hands  of  Congress  In  switching  to  an  antl- 
Infiatlonary  policy. 

There  are  definite  signs  that  the  quality 
of  much  of  the  debt  has  been  deteriorating 
and  that  its  quantity  may  be  growing  too 
fast.  The  so-called  temporary  public  debt 
ceiling  was  just  raised  from  $324  to  $328 
billion.  Other  debt — of  States,  local  govern- 
ments, corporations,  and  Individuals— has 
been  growing  more  rapidly.  For  example, 
consumer  Installment  payments  now  stand 
at  15  percent  of  personal  Income  and  total 
debt  of  the  average  family  Is  a  staggering  60 
percent  of  Its  yearly  earnings.  Bank  credit 
has  been  expanding  more  quickly  than  in  all 
previous  expansions,  although  some  recent 
changes  are  apparent  here. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  administration 
may  be  In  great  danger  of  falling  from  their 
tightrope.  Clearly  they  are  falling  off  on 
the  side  of  Inflation.  It  Is  our  view  that 
a  balanced  economy  Is  Important  to  all.  We 
therefore  endorse  the  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  jAvrrs  and  Congressman  Curtis,  i.e., 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  call 
hearings  "at  the  earliest  possible  time"  in 
order  to  explore  "the  basic  Issues  raised  by 
Mr.  Martin"  and  "the  outlook  for  the  econ- 
omy over  the  next  year." 


Education 
(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
September  9,  1965) 
The  89th  Congress  has  passed  several  bills 
increasing  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  education.    It  has  added  a  cut  in 
excise  taxes  to  a  reduction  of  Income   tax 
rates  In  1964. 

Because  of  administration  opposition,  the 
Congress  has  not.  however,  provided  tax 
relief  speclflcally  directed  toward  lightening 
the  burden  of  higher  education. 


More  than  5  million  students  will  settle 
nn  the  campuses  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  this 
month  In  the  course  of  the  next  5  years, 
college  enrollment  Is  expected  to  Increase 
by  an  additional  ly*   million  students. 

The  average  cost  of  a  year  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  a  public  Institution  Is  now  $1,560; 
It  IB  $2,370  at  a  private  Institution.  These 
costs  win  continue  to  rise  In  future  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  tuition  charges  will 
increase  by  50  percent  In  both  public  and 
private  Institutions  In  the  next  decade. 

The  cost  of  going  to  college  Is  a  severe 
strain  on  the  resources  of  most  of  the  5 
million  students  now  enrolled  and  on  their 
families.  Millions,  who  on  the  basis  of 
ability  deserve  a  college  education,  are  de- 
prived of  one  because  of  the  flnanclal  bur- 
den. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will 
provide  F-ederal  scholarships  for  fewer  than 
3  percent  of  the  college  students  Immedi- 
ately and  for  fewer  than  8  percent  eventual- 
ly. It  will  make  borrowing  to  defray  edu- 
cational expenses  somewhat  easier,  but  these 
provisions  are  not  enough. 

The  most  effective  and  direct  method  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  college  expenses 
for  all  is  to  provide  for  a  credit  which  those 
who  are  paying  for  higher  education  may 
taken  against  their  Federal  Income  tax. 

Assistance  of  this  kind  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Republicans  for  many  years.  We 
shall  continue  to  flght  for  It. 

Eighty-Ninth     Congrfss,     1st     Sbbsion — A 

COMMENTARY 

(By  Senator  DrnKSEur,  Oct.  23, 1965) 

The  White  House  acted  wisely  In  suppress- 
ing the  motion  picture  which  It  had  prepared 
glorifying  the  89th  Congress.  For  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  would  win  no  Oscar,  even 
in  the  best  supporting  role  category.  From 
this  Congress,  we  have  had  an  echo,  not  a 
choice. 

A  movie  of  the  89th  Congress  would  be 
like  an  episode  of  the  oldtlme  serial  which 
always  ended  as  the  heroine  was  pushed  off  a 
cliff  or  was  about  to  be  ground  up  by  an 
oncoming  locomotive.  Not  until  you  see 
the  thrilling  episode  that  will  be  presented 
in  this  theater  next  year  will  you  know 
whether  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  Is  ground  to 
bits  under  the  administration's  locomotive 
or  whether  the  reapportionment  amendment 
survives  its  fall  from  the  cliff. 

We  would  caution  those  who  judge  the 
work  of  the  session  which  jtist  wheezed  to  a 
close  to  look,  not  at  the  quantity  of  the  leg- 
islative product,  but  at  Its  quality.  The  test 
should  be  not  how  much  has  the  Congress 
done,  but  how  well  has  it  done. 

Always  a  candid  man,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  has  confessed  serious  deflclen- 
cies  in  the  legislation  enacted  this  year. 
Senator  Mansfuxd  has  annotmced  that  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  should  "spend 
less  time  on  new  legislation  and  more  time 
correcting  oversights  In  legislation  we  have 
just  passed."  He  has  said  the  Congress 
"must  tighten  up  the  hasty  enactments"  and 
must  rectify  "a  number  of  gaps  and  any 
number  of  rough  edges,  overextensions  and 
overlays," 

It  is  highly  slgnlflcant  that  Senator  Mans- 
riELD,  In  reviewing  the  work  of  this  session 
before  the  Democratic  Conference,  could  find 
no  adjective  to  describe  It  other  than  the 
ambiguous  word  "exceptional." 

As  a  believer  In  complete  candor,  I  en- 
dorse the  majority  leader's  appraisal  of  the 
work  of  this  session.  I  asstu'e  him  that  be 
win  find  on  the  Republican  side  willing  allies 
in  the  effort  to  devote  considerable  attention 
during  the  second  session  of  this  Congress  to 
correction  of  the  mistakes  of  the  flrst  ses- 
sion. 


(By  Representative  OmAU)  R.  Ford,  October 
38.1066) 
The  Ist  session  of  the  89th  Congress  clearly 
demonstrates  the  evils  of  one-party  domi- 
nance of  the  National  Oovernment. 

When  the  party  that  occupies  the  White 
House  holds  a  two-to-one  majority  In  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  ceases  to  function  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  government,  the  Integ- 
rity of  State  and  local  govemmenU  Is  under- 
mined, and  the  public  Interest  Is  often 
jeopardized.  ,    ^  ».  „ 

The  executive  branch  imchecked  becomes 
careless  and  arrogant.  "Arrogant"  Is  a 
strong  word,  but  there  Is  no  other  to  describe 
those  who  attempted  to  bull  through  the 
appointment  to  the  Federal  judiciary  of  a 
man  totaUy  devoid  of  qualifications  for  this 
high  office.  There  Is  no  other  word  for  the 
conduct  of  an  agency  that  withholds  Federal 
funds  from  a  city  In  defiance  of  the  ^'oce- 
dures  clearly  established  by  Congress  before 
such  action  can  be  taken.  There  Is  no  other 
word  for  the  methods  used  to  rush  legisla- 
tion through  the  Congress  without  adequate 
consideration  and  without  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  and  to  amend. 

The  House  had  no  chance,  for  example,  to 
consider  any  meaningful  amendment  to  the 
bUl  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  In  the  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istration bin  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  no  opportunity  was  granted  to 
the  sponsors  of  14  amendments  for  explana- 
tion and  debate. 

Protest  has  been  heard  from  both  sides  of 
the  aUle.  Democratic  Congresswoman 
Grken,  of  Oregon,  early  In  the  session  con- 
demned the  "determined  effort  to  silence 
those  who  are  In  disagreement."  Many 
other  Democrats  have  spoken  out  In  similar 
terms  In  frustration  and  futUlty. 

When  either  House  of  the  Congress  acts 
In  this  way.  It  abdicates  Its  responsibility. 
It  ceases  to  be  a  deliberative  body  and  be- 
comes a  rubberstamp. 

State  and  local  governments  have  suffered 
because  of  one-party  dominance  In  this  Con- 
eress  Congress  has  enacted  far-reaching 
oroerams  without  concern  for  the  views  of 
res^nslble  State  and  local  officials  or  the 
effect  of  Federal  action  on  existing  State 
and  local  programs.  Especially  significant 
was  the  Democratic  attempt  to  deprive  Gov- 
ernors of  any  shred  of  veto  power  over  proj- 
ects under  the  poverty  program. 

Finally,  this  Congress  has  been  prodigal 
with  taxpayers'  money,  over  and  above  Uie 
mUItary  needs  of  the  country.  Dyrt^B  «ils 
vear  $119  billion  has  been  apiwoprlated— $36 
blUlon  more  than  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  For  many  new 
programs  this  year's  appropriation  Is  only  a 
sm^l  fraction  of  the  annual  expenditure 
that  win  be  Inevitable  when  the  programs 
are  fully  In  operation. 

Foreign  Affairs,  the  Conduct  of 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  July  15,  1965) 

This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  speak  of 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy. 

Bipartisanship  signifies  united  support  by 
the  two  major  parties  for  such  policy  alms 
and  means  as  are  required  for  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

A  bipartisan  foreign  policy  Imposes  obll- 
iratlons  on  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity parties.  For  the  majority  party.  It  coun- 
sels frequent  consultation  with  the  minority 
as  policy  is  formulated  and  access  for  the 
minority  to  Information  needed  to  determine 
the  wisdom  of  policy. 

For  the  minority  party  It  Imposes  an  oWI- 
aatlon  to  avoid  carping  about  trivia.  The 
minority  should  avoid  the  hypocrisy  of  com- 
plaining about  measures  which  It  would  favor 
if  it  were  In  the  position  of  policymaker.    No 


administration  should  be  blamed  for  events 
beyond  Its  control. 

Members  of  both  parties  must  weigh  all 
the  consequences  of  public  criticism.  There 
Is  an  obligation  to  demonstrate  to  both  friend 
and  foe  that  the  American  people  are  united 
In  time  of  danger.  There  Is  an  obligation  to 
avoid  furnishing  grist  for  the  propaganda 
mills  of  an  enemy. 

But  bipartisan  foreign  policy  has  never 
meant  a  cessation  of  debate,  of  criticism,  of 
suggestion.  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
who,  more  than  any  other  public  figure  In 
his  time,  personified  bipartisanship,  said  that 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  "simply  seeks  na- 
tional security  ahead  of  partisan  advantage." 
But  he  added  Immediately,  'Every  foreign 
policy  must  be  totally  debated  •  •  •  and 
the  'loyal  opposition'  Is  under  special  obli- 
gation to  see  that  this  occurs." 

Debate,  then,  should  be  encouraged.  Only 
in  the  crucible  of  full  and  candid  debate  can 
the  Nation  forge  a  foreign  policy  which  will 
lead  to  the  ends  which  all  Americans  seek 
to  attain — peace,  freedom,  and  security. 
Only  thus  can  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  foreign  policy  be  achieved. 

Bipartisanship  In  foreign  policy  demands 
that  representatives  of  both  parties  give  each 
other  a  respectful  hearing,  that  both  deal  In 
facts,  that  both  discuss  genuine  Issues,  that 
both  avoid  distortion  and  misrepresentation. 
We  pray  that  the  national  security  decl- 
slons  of  the  President  may  always  be  wise. 
If  we  must  disagree  with  any  of  those  deci- 
sions, we  shall  never  question  his  sincere 
desire  for  peace.  We  expect  that  responsible 
spokesmen  for  his  party  will  credit  us  with 
similar  motives. 

"Great  Society" 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  March 

18.1935) 

In  a  series  of  messages  to  Congress  that 
are  almost  encylopedic  In  the  listing  of  prob- 
lems purportedly  to  be  solved  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  President  Johnson  proposes  en- 
actment of  laws  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  that  win  place  the  Federal  foot  In  the 
door  of  every  Important  function  now  re- 
served to  the  States  and  local  communities. 

The  formula  Is  Ingenious.  The  future 
needs  of  every  local  community  for  the  next 
10  to  20  years  are  fed,  computer-like.  Into 
the  Federal  maw  to  arrive  at  a  gigantic  na- 
tlonvidde  figure  calculated  to  stagger  the 
imagination  and  reduce  the  citizen  to  a  feel- 
ing of  utter  helplessness.  The  heroic  answer 
Is  of  course  the  one  now  being  set  forth  al- 
most dally  by  the  Johnson  administration: 
Only  the  Federal  Government  can  handle  tne 
problem. 

Had  our  Founding  Fathers  examined  the 
problems  confronting  them  on  the  samp 
basis,  this  country  probably  would  have  re- 
mained a  British  colony  with  the  Crown 
handling  everything.  The  fact  that  the 
States  and  local  communities  have  been 
meeting  these  problems  in  their  relatively 
simple  locales  for  nearly  two  centuries  of 
unequaled  progress  Is  Ignored. 

Federalized  schbols,  textbooks,  and  teach- 
ers; federalized  zoning  building  codes,  health 
centers,  and  transportation;  federalized 
libraries,  laboratories,  audltorlxims  and 
theaters— all  these  and  much  more  are  now 
in  prospect  for  our  States  and  local  com- 
munities. In  time  our  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  only  be  reduced  to  resident 
agents,  for  the  huge  central  authority  In 
Washington. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  want  to  aban- 
don a  proven  system  that  bas -worked  as  no 
other  on  earth.  We  do  not  beneve  It.  The 
Johnson  program  has  been  so  disguised  by 
platitudes  and  Madison  Avenue  adjectives 
that  Its  real  aim  has  not  been  recognized. 
We  are  told  we  are  approaching  the  "Great 
Society," 
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In  its  reaction  to  events  in  the 

Republic,  the  administration  is 

awareness  of  the  extent  and 

of   Castro-exported   Communist 

in  at  least  half  a  dozen  other 

;  nations,    in  the  past  3  years,  many 

Itlzens  of  other  Latin  American 

have   received    paramilitary    and 

training  in  Cuba  and  have  been 

to  carry  on  subversion,  terrorism. 


and  guerrilla  warfare  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Since  the  end  of  November  1964, 
there  has  been  renewed  emphasis  by  Cuba 
on  the  use  of  violence  to  attain  political 
power,  particularly  in  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Guatemala.  In  Guatemala,  the  activi- 
ties of  500  terrorists  and  guerrillas  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  state  of  siege  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  Haiti,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  are  all  announced 
targets  of  Communist  violence. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  administration 
did  not  move  to  head  off  the  new  outbreak 
of  subversion  and  violence  when  It  was 
planned  at  the  Havana  meeting  of  Latin 
American  Communist  leaders  in  November 
1964. 

Clearly  there  Is  need  now  for  vigorous  and 
effective  action  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  by  the  Individual  American 
nations  to  put  an  end  to  the  current  Castro 
offensive. 

We  urge  the  administration  to  present 
such  a  plan  of  action  to  the  OAS  before  the 
tragic  drama  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  replayed  In  other  Latin  American  nations. 


"PEACEFtn.  Coexistence" 
(By  Senator  Dirksen.  March  4,  1965) 

In  days  past,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Republican  Leadership  have 
expressed  support  for  a  stiffened  American 
military  p>osltion  In  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
very  time  we  spoke,  the  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  regimes  were  warning  the  United 
States  against  such  action  and  promising 
the  North  Vietnamese  increased  military  as- 
sistance. In  many  nations  throughout  the 
world,  Conmiunist  agents  were  organizing 
riots  and  demonstrations  against  American 
diplomatic  establishments  In  an  all-out 
propaganda  drive  against  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  RusR  has  stated, 
as  American  policy,  that  there  can  be  no 
negotiations  on  the  Vietnamese  Issue  so  long 
as  the  Conununlst  nations  promote  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam.  We  believe  this 
a  worthy  policy.    In  fact,  we  advocated  It. 

We  suggest  that  logic  would  have  the 
United  States  carry  this  policy  one  step 
farther. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  espousing  a 
policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  This  policy 
was  welcomed  by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  and  numerous  moves  were 
made  to  demonstrate  American  readiness  to 
respond,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  trade, 
conununlcatlons,    and    diplomatic    relations. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Communist  nations  have  not 
diminished,  but  stepped  up,  their  promotion 
of  subversion  In  the  neutral  and  free  world 
countries.  South  Vietnam  Is  only  the  most 
glaring  example.  The  continued  supplying 
of  Cuba,  the  subversion  in  South  Amerlc&. 
notably  Venezuela,  and  In  Africa,  notably 
the  Congo,  and  the  ceaseless  agitation 
throughout  southeast  Asia,  are  typical. 

The  only  thing  peaceful  about  "peaceful 
co-existence"  is  the  title.  In  any  relaxed 
relations,  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  sup- 
posed to  do  the  relaxing.  The  Communist 
nations  continuously  outrage  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  Too  long  have  we  heard  the 
tnmiipet  of  retreat  from  those  who  seem  to 
favor  another  Munich. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  negotiate  the  Viet- 
namese question  until  the  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  ceases,  an  equally  necessary 
step  would  be  to  stop  entertaining  the 
overtures  of  the  Communist  nations  for 
broader  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  and  to 
Intensify  our  efforts  to  persuade  our  friends 
abroad  to  do  the  same,  until  the  Communlste 
have  demonstrated  their  good  faith  in  areas 
where  not  only  freedom  but  life  and  death 
are  at  stake. 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.   Pord.   March 
4,  1965) 
During  the  past  3  years  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  nations  have,  under 


the  so-called  "peaceful  co-existence"  policy, 
made  measureable  gains  in  trade  and  dip- 
lomatlc  concessions  from  the  United  States 
while  offering  little  In  return.  Here  are 
some  examples: 

An  agreement  has  been  initiated  for  the 
establishment  of  a  New  York-Moscow  air 
route  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  long 
sought. 

An  American-Soviet  treaty  has  been  nego- 
tiated, which  now  awaits  Senate  approval, 
that  would  give  the  Soviets  consular  offices 
they  want  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  in  exchange  for  similar  American 
consulates  in  Russia  which  would  avail  us 
little  and  only  give  the  Communists  more 
targets  for  mob  violence. 

Having  purchased  $140  million  worth  of 
badly  needed  U.S.  wheat  on  which  the 
American  taxpayer  paid  $44  million  in  sub- 
sidies so  the  Soviets  could  buy  it  for  below 
our  domestic  price,  Russia  has  now  bought 
$11  million  in  soybeans  which  the  New  York 
Times  speculated  might  be  going  to  Cuba. 

In  response  to  Communist  bloc  overtures 
for  expanded  trade.  President  Johnson  has 
named  a  conunittee  to  explore  stepped-up 
sales,  and  the  Commerce  Department's  is- 
suance of  export  licenses  for  sales  to  Com- 
munist nations  has  been  Increasing  steadily. 

Even  more  significant,  our  Government  last 
month  backed  down  completely  on  its  widely 
publicized  call  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay 
up  its  assessments  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
then  compounded  this  loss  of  face  by  lifting 
a  3-month  freeze  on  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  U.N.  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

From  a  standpoint  of  bargaining,  we  con- 
stantly give  much  and  get  little  or  nothing  in 
deals  with  the  Conununlst  nations.  We.  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Repub-  * 
lican  Leadership,  urge  a  "no  concession,  no  * 
deal"  policy,  meaning  that  the  Communists 
must  be  ready  to  make  concessions  as  the 
price  of  agreements  with  the  United  States. 
Until  we  and  our  allies  arrive  at  such  a  pol- 
icy, we  can  only  expect  more  Koreas  and  Vlet- 
nams  and  an  ever-widening  circle  of  Com- 
munist subversion  around  the  earth. 


POVEBTT 

(By  Senator  Dibksen.  September  30,  1965) 

Republicans  have  long  been  engaged  in 
a  determined  and  effective  campaign  to 
broaden  economic  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  those  In 
the  lowest  income  brackets. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  the  number  of  families  be- 
low the  $3,000  Income  level  (in  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  power  at  1962  prices) 
was  reduced  at  a  rate  of  400,000  a  year.  In 
4  years  since  1960,  the  number  has  been 
dropping  at  a  rate  of  250,000  a  year. 

When  President  Eisenhower  assumed  office, 
28  percent  of  the  families  of  the  United 
States  had  incomes  below  $3,000.  Four  years 
later  the  percentage  was  down  5  points  to 
23  percent.  In  4  years  of  the  Democratic 
administrations  which  succeeded  ETlsenhow- 
er,  the  figure  has  been  reduced  by  3  per- 
centage points. 

Despite  the  pressagentry  of  the  ctirrent  war 
on  poverty,  progress  toward  the  goal  of  elim- 
inating this  evil  has  been  slower  during  the 
past  4  years  than  It  was  during  the  first 
term  of  the  last  Republican  administration. 

The  success  of  the  administration's  anti- 
poverty  efforts  must  be  Jtidged  in  these  terms. 
The  crucial  question  is  whether  these  ef- 
forts with  their  vast  increase  in  Federal 
spending  and  their  sizable  bureaucracy  ac- 
celerate the  rate  of  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers of  those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets. 
This  question  has  become  obscured  in  a  pa- 
per blizzard  of  press  releases  from  the  White 
House  and  the  Office  of  E<conomic  Opportun- 
ity which  provide  some  measurement  of  the 
effort  of  the  administration  but  yield  little 
information  about  the  results. 


The  public  is  told  how  many  communi- 
ties there  are  in  which  Federal  antlpoverty 
oroKrams  have  been  started,  how  many  Job 
Co^s  camps  have  been  established,  how 
many  VISTA  workers  have  been  recruited, 
but  it  Is  not  told  how  many  poor  people 
have  increased  their  income,  and  by  what 
amounts,  because  of  participation  In  the  an- 
tlpoverty program.  It  is  not  even  told  the 
names  of  the  disadvantaged  youths  who  were 
given  summer  employment  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  final  Judgment  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  antlpoverty  program. 
The  evidence  available  at  present  makes  It 
appear  that  the  program  has  not  yet  proved 
Itself. 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Septem- 
ber 30, 1965) 
There   are   several   glaring   weaknesses   In 
the  antlpoverty  program. 

The  administration  of  the  program  is  cha- 
otic. It  is  headed  by  a  part-time  Director 
and  a  top  staff  of  temporary  personnel  who 
simultaneously  decided  to  desert  as  the  first 
skirmishes  of  the  war  on  poverty  were  hardly 
underway.  The  office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Is  top  heavy  with  high  salaried  execu- 
tives. In  this  agency,  one  out  of  every  18 
employees  receives  a  salary  in  excess  of 
$19,000.  In  the  Defense  Department,  by  con- 
trast, one  of  1,000  employees  is  paid  more 
than  $19,000. 

The  program  as  administered  treats  elected 
State  and  local  officials  with  cavalier  disdain. 
Though  Republican  protest  in  the  Congress 
salvaged  some  semblance  of  Influence  in  the 
operation  of  the  program  for  State  Gover- 
nors, neither  State  nor  local  officials  have  an 
effective  voice  in  the  program  today.  This 
weakening  of  the  Federal  system,  on  top  of 
other  centralizing  programs  of  the  current 
administration.  Is  a  dangerous  trend. 

Disregard  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  their  elected  officials  has  made  the  term 
"war"  an  apt  title  for  the  poverty  program. 
In  too  many  places  It  has  become  a  war 
waged  by  local  officials  and  competing  pri- 
vate groups  with  each  other  for  control  of 
Federal  funds  and  for  partisan  and  personal 
advantage.  The  poor  are  treated  as  the 
spoils  m  this  conflict.  They  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  decisions  on  what  is  to  be  done 
for  them  or  to  them. 

Enough  evidence  has  come  to  light  to  raise 
serious  doubts  about  the  Job  Corps  program. 
Instances  of  criminal  and  Immoral  behavior 
suggest  inadequate  selection  processes  for 
trainees  and  a  breakdown  of  discipline. 
There  is  a  serious  question,  too.  as  to  whether 
the  training  consists  too  much  of  work  that 
keeps  youth  off  the  streets  but  does  not  nur- 
ture skills  needed  in  the  Job  market. 

The  poverty  program  needs  basic  reform 
and  a  tightening  of  administrative  practices. 
Whatever  benefits  that  can  be  realized  from 
this  program  can  be  attained  less  waste- 
fully  by  clearer  definition  of  objectives,  by 
more  careful  structuring  of  programs,  by 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  by  elhnlnatlon  of  considerations 
of  partisan  political  advantage. 

Reapportionment 
(By  Senator  Dirksen.  July  22. 1965) 

A  strange  thing  happened  to  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  on  Its  way  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Disputes  over  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  have  recently  arisen  and 
produced  a  deadlock  In  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  am  confident  that  the  senate  will  in  time 
act  favorably  on  an  amendment.  Recent  dis- 
cussion shows  the  need  for  clarification  of 
the  effect  of  the  proposal. 

There  Is  universal  recognition  of  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  system  or  representation 
obtaining  in  most  States  at  the  time  of  sev- 
eral  well-luiown  Supreme  Court  declsiona. 


In  fact.  In  1965  a  presidential  commission 
reported  to  President  Elsenhower  that  the 
strengthening  of  State  governments  called 
for  adequate  representation  of  the  interest 
of  urban  areas  In  State  legislative  bodies. 
I  welcome  the  reforms  now  underway  In 
many  States  In  the  belief  tihat  they  provide 
more  equitable  representation  and  help  to 
Invigorate  State  governments.  I  do  not.  on 
the  other  hand,  conclude  that  mechanical 
adherence  to  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  princi- 
ple should  be  imposed  on  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  of  every  State  by  Federal  flat 
regardless  of  the  desires  of  the  people. 
Everyone  concedes  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
require  that  representation  in  one  house  of 
the  legislature  of  each  State  be  based  solely 
on  the  factor  of  population. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  no  more 
than  permit  the  people  of  each  State  to  em- 
ploy factors  other  than  population  as  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  other  house 
If  by  periodic  referendum  a  majority  of  the 
people  In  any  State  so  desire. 

It  would  not  deny  any  minority  group  the 
opportimlty  to  gain  representation.  Presum- 
ably any  system  of  representation  contrived 
to  discriminate  against  any  group  would  be 
struck  down  by  the  courts  as  a  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Experience  shows  that  the  "one  man,  one 
vote"  principle  can  be  used  to  euchre  minor- 
ities out  of  seats  in  legislative  bodies.    This 
can  be  accomplished  by  submerging  minor- 
ities  in   large  constituencies   with   at-largfc 
elections,  as  has  been  done  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  render  less  likely  the  election  of 
members  of  minority  groups  to  the  State  leg- 
islature.   It  can  be  accomplished  by  drawing 
district  lines  so  as  to  spread  the  minority 
population  thinly  over  a  number  of  districts. 
The  issue  which  the  proposed  amendment 
presents  Is  this:  Shall  we  allow  the  people 
to   make  the   decision    about   the   basis   of 
representation  in  one  house  of  their  State 
legislature,  or  shall  we  Impose  a  decision  on 
them  whether  they  want  It  or  not?     We  pro- 
pose to  meet  this  Issue  and  flght  every  step 
of  the  way  to  preserve  our  Federal-State  sys- 
tem and  the  historic  right  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  one  branch  of  their  own  legislature 
according  to  their  desires. 

Republican  Coordinating  Committee 


(By  Senator  Dirksen,  January  11.  1965) 

When  defeat  comes  to  a  major  political 
party  In  this  country  Invariably  there  are 
outcries  for  revolutionary  changes  In  party 
structure,  party  leadership  and  party  poli- 
cies. The  Republican  defeat  of  1964  has 
produced  these  manifestations  of  uncer- 
tainty, unrest  and  uneasiness.  Many  sug- 
gestions, both  formal  and  Informal,  for  action 
pour  from  numerous  sources. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  Leadership,  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  situation.  There  Is  no  doubt 
m  our  minds  that  action  Is  Indicated  and 
we  are  taking  It.  In  our  conversations  since 
the  November  defeat  we  have  discussed, 
among  ourselves  and  with  other  recognized 
party  leaders,  numerous  paths  that  might 
be  followed.  Always,  certain  basic  facts 
have  emerged : 

First,  that  the  only  elected  Republican 
officials  of  the  Federal  Establishment  are  the 
32  Republican  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  140  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Obviously  and  beyond  dis- 
pute, they  will  guide  Republican  Party  policy 
at  the  national  level,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Republican  President  and  Vice  President,  by 
the  record  they  write  in  the  Congress.  It 
is  their  responsibility. 

Second,  that  an  additional  repository  of 
advice  and  counsel  on  party  policy  exists 
In  former  Presidents  and  nominees  for  Pres- 
ident, in  our  present  elected  Governors,  in 
the  members  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  State  chairmen  of  our 


several  States,  and  of  course.  In  active 
Republican  advocates  at  all  other  levels  of 
the  party  structure.  Their  wisdom  must  be 
channeled  Into  party  policy  formulation. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  Republican 
Party  for  a  century  has  been  and  is  an  es- 
sential element  In  this  nation's  forward  prog- 
ress, and  with  the  firm  belief  that  all  Repub- 
licans must  Join  the  effort,  we.  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republican  Lead- 
ership, have  on  this  day  Initiated  a  proposed 
mechanism  to  achieve  a  broad  consensus  on 
vital  objectives  for  our  country  and  our  Party. 
It  Is  an  honor  to  Introduce  my  colleague, 
the  new  Republican  Leader  of  the  Hoxise. 
Jerrt  Ford,  to  provide  the  details  of  the 
proposal. 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1965) 
We  propose  to  give  the  Republican  Party  a 
unified  leadership.  We  are  Inviting  the  five 
living  Republican  nominees  for  President — 
one  of  whom,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  served 
two  terms  In  that  office — and  representatives 
of  the  Republican  Governors  Association  to 
Join  with  us  in  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee  to  con- 
tinuously examine  party  policy  and  party  op- 
erations. 

We  have  asked  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Republican  Leadearshlp, 
the  Republican  National  Chairman,  Mr.  Dean 
Burch,  to  serve  as  Presiding  and  Administra- 
tive Officer  of  the  new  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  and  through  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  to  provide  such 
staff  assUtance  and  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary As  Mr.  Burch,  himself,  suggested,  we 
regard  this  role  an  Implicit  responsibility  for 
him  or  whoever  may  occupy  his  office  in  the 

It  will  be  the  function  of  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee,  composed  of  the 
eleven  members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Republican  Leadership,  the  five  living  Re- 
publican nominees  for  President,  and  five 
representotlves  of  the  Republican  Governors 
AMOclatlon  to  facilitate  the  broadest  party 
representation  and  the  establishment  of  task 
forces  for  the  study  and  examination  of  ma- 
jor national  problems  and  Issues. 

For  the  Joint  Leadership,  I  have  been  asked 
to  add  these  two  pertinent  points:  First,  the 
Republican  National  Chairman  has  been  re- 
quested to  immediately  Invite  the  other  par- 
ticipants to  join  us  in  forming  the  Republi- 
can Coordinating  Conmilttee.  Second,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Republican  Party  Is 
not  only  a  great  force  In  the  American  way 
of  life,  but  It  Is  the  only  living  political  In- 
str\iment  which  can  make  the  American 
Dream  a  reality,  not  a  mere  collection  of 
words  and  promises.  Our  only  goal  Is  re- 
sults and  we  Intend  to  achieve  them. 
questions  and  answers  on  cop  (X>0RD1NATING 
committxx 

Question.  Does  the  establishment  of  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  mean 
that  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republican 
Leadership  Is  surrendering  Its  role  as  a 
policymaking  body? 

Answer  No,  policy  formtilatlon,  when  the 
Party  does  not  occupy  the  White  House,  still 
resides  In  Republican  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  their  elected  leaders,  but  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  wUl  provide  a  communica- 
tions center  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on 
policy  with  other  important  party  leaders 
and  elected  officials;  also  the  establishment 
of  task  forces  wUl  be  an  Implementing  fea- 

Questlon.    Who     will    appoint    the    task 

f Qrcftfi? 

Answer.  The  Republican  National  Chair- 
man as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  will  appoint  the  Usk 
forces  with  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Leader- 
ship  and,  when  appropriate.  In  consultation 
with  the  former  Presidential  nominees  and 
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What  about  representation  on 
forces  for  organized  groups  repre- 
a^lcxilture,  labor,  veterans,  etc.,  etc.? 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Coordinating 
the  task  forces  will   have  help 
the  major  organizations  in  our  so- 
such  help  will  be  sought. 
Question.  How  often  wlU  the  Coordinating 
meet   and    when    will,  the   first 
»? 

.  The  date  of  the  first  meeting  will 
stilt  the  convenience  of  the  maxl- 
of  the  Committee's  members. 
be  explored  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
continulty  of  Committee  meet- 
be  established  at  the  first  session. 
How  will  the  Coordinating  Com- 
financed? 
By  the  Republican  National  Com- 
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Question.  Has  this  type  of  committee  ever 
been  set  up  before? 

Answej .  As  near  as  can  be  determined 
neither  i  oajor  political  party  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  coordinating  body 
such  as  ^e  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee,   pt  la  an  innovation. 

TArr-HA«TLET  14(b) 
(By  Rep4esentaUTe  Gebalo  R.  Fcmu>,  July  22, 
1965) 
Next  ^lieek  the  Mnnbers  of  the  House  of 
will    demonstrate    by    their 
whether  they  are  members  of  an  Inde- 
>ranch  of  government  or  simply  yes 
blindly  to  the  manipulation 
executive  branch. 

which  the  Ho\ise  will  face  is 

con4lderatlon  of  the  repeal  of   section 

the   Taft-Hartley   Act — a   section 

sifnply  preserves  to  each  State  some 

regulate    labor-management    rela- 


att}empt     will  be  made  as  a  part  of 

Johnson's  program  to  force  repeal 

14(b)    through  the  House  under 

stringent  of  gag  rules.     I  antlc- 

ifropoeal  that  the  House  act  on  this 

change  of  policy  with  only  2  hours 

and  that  no  opportunity  be  given 

anlngful  amendments. 

House  is  not  to  sacrifice  its  self- 

wUl  vote  down  the  proposal  that 

ts  mouth,  plug  its  ears,  close  its 

swallow  the  Johnson  adminlstra- 

wlthout  adequate  debate 

oppcH^unlty  to  vote  on  impor- 
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expected  neat  week  is  the  latest 
of  a  disturbing  tendency  to 
di4:usslon  of  the  subject  of  the  repeal 
14(b)  on  its  merits.    The  admin- 
has  engaged  In  a  cynical  tjrpe  of 
on  the  subject.    It  has  sought  to 
city   Congressmen    to   vote   for   a 
against  their  convictions  in  order 
^  of  section  14(b)  and  farm  Con- 
to  vote  for  repeal  of  14(b)  against 
coiivlctlons  In  order  to  get  a  farm  bill. 
coalition  which  the  administration 
ruthlessly  tr3ring  to  put  together  is  siiccess- 
can  Congress  be  c<»isldered  to  act 
Independent  branch  of  government? 
DnuuKM,  September  9,  1965) 
President  insists  on  Senate  c<Hi8id- 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Act  this  year,  the  present  ses- 
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Hi  tley 


sion  of  Congress  will  end  not  with  a  bang 
In  the  fall  but  with  a  whimper  when  the 
snow  falls.  Section  14(b)  Is  the  provision 
affirming  the  right  of  the  States  to  forbid 
compulsory  imionlsm. 

The  Senate  will  not  act  speedily  on  this 
Issue  so  basic  to  FederaJ-States  relations. 
Several  Senators  have  promised  extended 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  clearly  the 
votes  for  cloture  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

The  Congress  has  done  enough  for  1965. 
There  is  no  emergency,  no  crisis  that  re- 
quires Immediate  alteration  of  a  law  for 
which  the  President  once  voted  and  which 
he  never  sought  to  amend  In  the  course  of 
his  12  years  of  service  In  the  Senate. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  room  for  many  im- 
provements In  labor's  relations  with  man- 
agement and  management's  relations  with 
labor.  If  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  Is 
taken  up,  It  is  clear  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  cannot  be  persuaded  to  refrain  from 
offering  niimerous  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  labor-management  legislation.  It  would 
be  far  wiser  for  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
task  of  overhauling  such  laws  next  year  after 
a  respite  from  the  hectic  pace  of  the  present 
session  and  after  consulting  the  folks  back 
home  than  to  attempt  to  ram  through  a  sin- 
gle highly  controversial  change  this  year. 

There  are  dangers  In  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  presidentlai  power  to  compel  action 
from  a  reluctant  Congress — particularly 
when  the  President  showed  little  Interest  in 
the  legislation  tmtil  relatively  late  In  the 
session.  , 


Unemplotment 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

August  5,  1965) 

It  Is  now  more  than  4  years  since  the  Coun- 
cil on  Ekionomlc  Advisers  set  an  unemploy- 
ment level  of  4  percent  as  the  "Interim  goal" 
of  the  administration.  It  Is  now  more  than 
3  years  since  Hubert  Humphrey  declared,  "I 
predict  that  by  the  end  of  the  coming 
calendar  year — by  December  31,  1962,  the 
problem  of  unemplojnment  In  the  United 
States  will  be  a  page  In  the  history  book. 
*  •  •  "  The  year  1962  Is  long  gone.  It  has 
been  a  long  Interim,  and  the  achievement 
of  the  goal  is  not  yet  In  sight.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  has  been  stuck  around  the  5 
percent  level  since  early  In  1964. 

In  the  four  years  since  1960  employment 
In  agriculture  has  declined  by  1  million  Jobs, 
or  17  percent.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  decrease  In  farm  Jobs  under  the  pre- 
vious administration. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  upsurge  which 
the  Nation  has  experienced,  unemployment 
remains  an  unsolved  problem.  Unlike  past 
periods  of  upswing  In  economic  activity,  the 
current  prosperity  has  not  brought  with  It  an 
automatic  reduction  of  the  ranks  of  the  Job- 
less to  tolerable  levels. 

The  problem  of  unempl03mient  Is  jfertlcu- 
larly  a  problem  of  the  young.  The  rate  of 
Joblessness  among  teenagers  hovered  be- 
tween 15  and  17  percent  before  schools  closed 
for  the  summer — a  rate  more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  that  for  the  total  working  force. 

Employment  of  youth  promises  to  be  a 
more  difficult  problem  within  the  next  few 
years  because  of  substantial  Increases  In  the 
number  entering  the  labor  force.  In  1964. 
2,700.000  Americans  reached  their  18th  birth- 
day. This  year  3,700,000  will  reach  the  age 
of  18,  and  on  through  the  1970'8  approxi- 
mately 4  million  will  attain  this  age  each 
year. 

Spending  programs  by  the  score  have  been 
offered  as  panaceas  for  unemployment.  They 
have  not  attained  the  administration's  stated 
goal. 

We  see  here  a  repetition  of  lessons  which 
should  have  been  learned  decades  ago.  A 
"Niagara"  of'Federal  spending — a  host  of 
Federal  programs — has  never  been  provided 
a  real  solution  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. 


The  administration  stands  indicted  by  it* 
obvious  failure  in  dealing  with  this  crltlea! 
problem. 

Unpted  Nations 
(By  Senator  Dirksen,  June  24,  1965) 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
lost  its  fight  to  keep  article  19  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  alive.  The  fight  was  waged 
with  neither  skill  nor  vigor. 

No  sophistry  can  mask  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  has  been  weakened  and  that 
the  present  administration  has  sullered  a 
serious  defeat. 

Article  19  prescribes  the  penalty  of  loss 
of  voting  rights  in  the  General  Assembly  for 
any  member  nation  in  arrears  by  2  years  or 
more  In  the  payment  of  Its  contrlbutiona 
to  the  United  Nations. 

A  decision  of  the  World  Court  in  1962, 
ratified  overwhelmingly  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, removed  any  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  some  other  nations  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  article  19. 

The  administration  at  first  loudly  an- 
nounced Its  Intention  to  Insist  on  the  ap- 
plication of  article  19.  It  even  threatened 
to  withhold  Its  contributions  for  some  U.N. 
activities  if  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  pay 
up. 

Because  of  the  issue  raised  by  article  19, 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  a  tragic  farce  with  no  voting  at  all  until 
February  18.  In  effect,  the  delinquent  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  deprived  the 
nations  that  had  lived  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions (Including  the  United  States)  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

On  February  18,  a  vote  was  taken.  The 
acquiescence  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  In  that  action  constituted  an 
abandonment  of  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  until  that  time.  On  that  day  the 
position  of  the  administration  was  exposed 
as  a  bluff,  and  a  staggering  blow  was  dealt 
to  the  structure  of  United  Nations. 

We  regret  the  backdown  of  last  February. 
Further  action  to  make  article  19  a  dead  let- 
ter will  further  weaken  the  United  Nations. 

Until  the  nations  that  are  in  arrears  in 
their  payments  to  the  United  Nations  manX 
fest  Interest  in  preserving  the  international 
organization  by  moving  to  make  up  their 
deficit,  the  United  States  should  make  no 
voluntary  additional  contribution.  Once 
this  Nation  embarks  on  a  policy  of  paying 
the  debts  of  other  countries  to  the  United 
Nations,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  process. 
It  will  help  neither  the  world  organization 
nor  the  cause  of  peace. 

(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  June  24, 
1965) 

We  salute  the  UiUted  Nations  with  a  mlx- 
tuie  of  satisfaction  and  apprehension  on  the 
occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary. 

Republicans  (notably  the  late  Senator  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg)  helped  to  bring  this 
organization  into  being.  They  have  loyally 
supported  its  every  effort  to  attain  the  noble 
goals  set  forth  In  its  charter. 

There  is  some  encouragement  in  Its  accom- 
plishments In  keeping  the  peace  In  certain 
troubled  areas  and  there  is  reason  for  satis- 
faction in  its  social,  economic,  and  humani- 
tarian activities. 

Yet  the  United  Nations  today  is  In  diffi- 
cult straits.  It  Is  bemkrupt.  It  has  been 
used  as  nothing  more  than  a  propaganda 
forum  by  many  nations.  It  has  violated  its 
charter.  ITie  General  Assembly  was  unable 
to  take  a  vote  on  any  substantive  Issue  In  Its 
last  session. 

The  survival  of  the  organization  as  an  ef- 
fective agency  is  in  doubt. 

To  save  It,  the  United  States  and  its  other 
leading  mem,beTs  must  move  to  deal  with  its 
problems  instead  of  permitting  them  to  fes- 
ter and  grow. 

One  problem  is  posed  by  the  sepsutitlon  of 
power  and  responsibility.  A  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  114  members  of  the  General  As- 
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geniibly  can  be  put  together  by  nations 
representing  10  percent  of  the  population  of 
UN  members  and  5  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.N.  budget.  Clearly,  these 
nnall  states  carmot  enforce  big  decisions, 
and  situations  can  easily  arise  in  which  big 
states  will  be  unwilling  to  follow  the  orders 
of  smaller  members. 

Another  problem  is  the  relationship  of  the 
United  Nations  to  regional  organizaUons 
such  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  In  the  DomlrUcan  Republic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.N.  have  in  fact  worked 
at  cross  pxirposes  with  the  representatives  of 
the  inter-American  organization. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  finance. 
Ptor  more  than  3  years,  the  U.N.  has  teetered 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  At  present  it 
Is  $108  million  In  the  red. 

The  problems  are  formidable.  Solving 
them  calls  for  determined  action  on  the  part 
of  the  admlnlBtration. 


VnrrNAM 
(By  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republican 
Leadership,  February  17,  1965) 
It  Is  imdoubtedly  difficult  for  the  Commu- 
nist capitals  of  Moscow,  Pelplng.  and  Hanoi — 
where  disagreement  is  not  tolerated — ^to 
understand  that  because  Americans  may 
differ  on  means  to  assure  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference among  us  on  the  objective. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  Leadership,  want  to  make 
it  clear  we  support  President  Johnson's  recent 
order  for  strikes  against  Communist  supply 
bases  in  North  Vietnam.  If  we  have  any 
difference  with  the  President  in  this  respect. 
It  is  the  belief  these  measures  might  have 
been  used  more  frequently  since  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin  decision  last  August  and  an  even 
stronger  policy  formulated  in  the  meantime. 
These  Communist-proclaimed  "wars  of 
liberation"  are  nothing  more  than  a  verbal 
cover  for  naked  aggression.  The  Communists 
unmask  this  aggression  when  they  "stage" 
mob  demonstrations  against  American  em- 
bassies as  free  world  resistance  to  their  ter- 
rorist tactics  in  an  independent  nation  is 
stepped  up. 

We  suggest  that  so  long  as  there  is  Com- 
munist-promoted infiltration  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  violation  of  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva 
agreements,  there  can  be  no  negotiations  on 
the  Vietnamese  question,  and  we  urge  the 
President  to  make  this  unmistakably  clear 
to   the   world.      Agreements   can    only   fall 
when   the    Communists   negotiate   only    for 
domination  and  we  negotiate  only  for  peace. 
(By  Senator  Dducskn.  June  18, 1965) 
To  date,  the  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
have  publicly  supported  the  administration's 
policy  toward  South  Vietnam  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  in  harmony  with  that  enunciated 
by  the  Congress  in  Joint  resolution. 

That  objective,  as  defined  last  August,  was 
•'assisting  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to 
protect  their  freedom." 

Now  doubt  is  raised  about  this  objective 
by  recent  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
In  a  speech,  timed  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  had  Presidential  approval.  Senator 
FxjLBRiGHT  and  some  other  Democrats  may 
wish  to  redefine  the  objective  for  which 
American  troops  are  being  committed  to 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  in  ever-increasing 
numbers. 

The  Senator  calls  for  a  "negotiated  settle- 
ment Involving  major  concessions  by  both 
sides." 

Any  who  talk  of  concessions  by  the  United 
States  have  an  obligation  to  specify  the  kinds 
of  concessions  which  they  are  prepared  to 
advocate.  They  have  an  obligation,  too,  to 
indicate  the  limits  beyond  which  concessions 
cannot  be  made. 

Senator  Fui^ught  suggests  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  "in  all  their  specifica- 


tions" as  a  basis  for  settling  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  this  agreement,  as  Sec- 
retary Rusk  acknowledged  in  1962,  contained 
a  fatal  flaw  in  providing  veto  power  to  the 
Communist  member  of  the  international 
commission  established  to  supervise  the  exe- 
cution of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  settlement. 
This  mistake  must  be  avoided  in  any  future 
peace  settlement.  So  must  the  mistake  of 
establishing  a  coalition  government  with 
Communist  participation  for  South  Vietnam. 
Bitter  experience  should  have  taught  us  that 
such  a  coalition  merely  defers  a  Communist 
takeover. 

To  conclude  an  agreement  with  such  pro- 
visions would  violate  the  President's  promise 
of  April  7, 1965:  "We  will  not  withdraw  under 
the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement." 

We  hope  for  negotiations  among  represent- 
atives of  responsible  sovereign  governments 
which  will  both  end  the  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  and  preserve  the  independence  of 
that  nation.  The  United  States  cannot, 
without  violating  its  word,  settle  for  less. 
The  meaningless  Laotian  settlement  of  1962 
should  be  a  lesson  to  us  at  this  time. 
(By  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  June  18, 
1965) 
Of  all  the  things  that  Senator  Pulbright 
has  had  to  say.  none  was  more  revealing 
than  his  criticism  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration for  "encouraging"  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  refuse  to  permit  the 
holding  of  a  natlonvrtde  election  in  Vietnam 
in  1956. 

The  refusal  was  amply  Justified  if  only  be- 
cause the  kind  of  election  envisaged  by  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954 — a  free  election — 
could  not  have  been  held.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  a  free  election  was  possible  in 
Communist  North  Vijetnam  knows  little  of 
how  Conununlsts  operate  and  could  have 
fallen  into  a  Moscow-Pelplng  trap. 

The  criticism  boils  down  to  a  complaint 
that  the  U.S.  Govermnent  failed  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  South  Vietnamese  to  sur- 
render to  the  Communists  9  years  ago. 

Such  was  not  the  policy  then — and  veiled 
suggestions  that  it  be  the  policy  today 
should  be  emphatically  repudiated. 

The  United  States  could  not  agree  today— 
any  more  than  in  1956 — to  legimatizing  Com- 
munist control  of  all  of  Vietnam  by  the  de- 
vice of  a  Communist-style  election. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  labored  to 
build  out  of  the  choas  in  South  Vietnam  a 
durable  economy,  a  progressive  social  order, 
and  military  strength. 

That  it  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  was  attested  to  by  several  of  Sen- 
ator FuLBRiCHT's  colleagues. 

In  February  of  1960,  Senator  Mansfield's 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported: 

"By  any  measiire,  Vietnam  has  made  great 
progress  under  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
in  the  improvement  of  Internal  security,  in 
the  creation  of  the  forms  and  institutions 
of  popularly  responsible  government  where 
before  few  existed,  and  in  the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Vietnam." 

Finally,  a  major  policy  paper.  Issued  by 
the  State  Department  in  Diecember  1961, 
stated  fiatly  that — 

"The  years  1956  to  1960  produced  some- 
thing close  to  an  economic  miracle  in  South 
Vietnam  •  •  •.  It  is  a  report  of  progress 
over  a  few  brief  years  equaled  by  few  young 
countries." 

Any  attempt  to  equate  overall  conditions, 
including  the  U.S.  military  commitment,  in 
South  Vietnam  in  1960  with  conditions  there 
today  Is  a  crude  distortion  of  history. 

(By  Representative  Obald  R.  Fom>,  July  15, 
1985) 
Today  the  President  is  being  called  on 
to  make  fateful  decisions.  His  efforts  to 
end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  by  negotiation 
have  been  spumed.  President  Johnson  has 
now  decided  to  increase  substantially  the 


commitment  of  American  ground  forces  in 
the  theater  of  conflict. 

As -the  military  commitment  grows,  the  Na- 
tion must  be  clear  about  its  objectives,  its 
responsibilities,  and  the  consequences  in 
Vietnam.  This  objective  can  only  be  the 
establishment  of  conditions  under  which  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  can  live  in  peace, 
freedom,  and  security. 

The  objective  can  be  attained  only  when 
aggression  from  within  or  without  is  brought 
to  a  halt. 

The  establishment  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  Communist  participation  in  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam  is  Incompatible  with 
this  objective. 

Elvacuation  of  American  troops  under  an 
agreement  to  be  policed  by  a  commission  in- 
cluding a  Communist  member  with  veto  pow- 
er over  commission  decisions  would  be  in- 
compatible with  this  objective. 

The  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a  peace 
in  Vietnam  has  been  established  beyond 
question.  But  a  peace  which  would  turn 
South  Vietnam  over. to  the  Communists — 
immediately  or  after  »ome  interval — must  be 
forthrlghtly  rejected. 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  resoluteness  of  the 
United  States  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objective 
of  malntaimng  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  that  has  arisen  is  due 
to  unfortunate  statements  of  some  Demo- 
crats. 

Although  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Invitation  to  the  aggressors  to 
negotiate  virithout  any  preconditions,  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  fcdling  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  agree 
to  the  kind  of  treaty  and  truce  provisions 
that  have  made  possible  Communist  take- 
overs in  the  past. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  the 
United  States  will  not  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam under  a  meaningless  agreement.  We 
suggest  that  the  President  assure  the  Na- 
tion that  no  agreement  will  be  made  which 
will  make  a  mockery  of  the  sacrifices  al- 
ready suffered  by  our  American  fighting  men 
and  the  soldiers  of  South  Vietnam. 


Winners  Call  the  Shots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965  * 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  adjourned,  everyone  will  have 
a  chance  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  and  the  voting 
records  of  the  individual  Congressmen. 
As  the  Congressmen  return  to  their  dis- 
tricts and  meet  with  constituents,  I  feel 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  in  mind 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa,  Gazette.  "Wiimers  Call  the  Shots." 

"Rie  editorial  follows: 

WiMKzsa  Call  tbx  Shots 

The  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
(ACA),  a  political-action  group  that  pre- 
sumes to  rate  Congressmen  from  the  con- 
servative viewpoint  as  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  (ADA)  presumes  to  rate 
them  from  the  liberal  viewpoint,  clobbered 
Iowa's  five  freshman  Representatives  this 
week  for  having  "deplorable  rubberstamp 
voting  records  of  which  •  •  •  the  people 
of  Iowa  should  be  made  aware."    It  found 
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y  of  from  92  to  100  percent  sup- 
selected  Great  Society  measures 
session  Just  ending. 

Congress   is   one    which 
against  legislation  exactly  as  the 
vlshes,  without  regard  for  the  peo- 
ome."  says  an  ACA  release.    "Rub- 
Congressmen    such    as    Bandstra. 
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We  pass  over  the  fact  that  some 
blllstthese  freshman  Democrats  rubber- 
bills,  like  the  excise  tax  cut 
V()ting  Rights  Act,  which  many  Re- 
and  possibly  even  the  ACA,  fa- 
we   dldnt   like   the   way   they 
some  of  the  other  selected  bills. 
14(b)  repealer,  any  better  than 
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Congressmen  for  not  voting 
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voted  if  they  had  been  elected. 

politics  in  a  two-party  country 

If  your  side  wins,  it  calls  the 

he  other  side  wins,  it  calls  the 

way  to  enjoy  that  game  is  to  so 

approach  to  the  voters  that  your 

1  easonably  good  chance  of  winning. 
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Mr.  SiJeaker,  again 
Arthur  Hoppe,  has  fo- 
attention  on  one  of  the  most 
'residential  judicial  nomina- 
his  generation.  His  coluihn, 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 


(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

a  mighty  fine  victory  the  unified 
Party  won  on  appointing  Judge 

said  the  Kindly  Old  Philosopher. 

his  briar.     "It  kind  of  tugged  at 

old  heartstrings." 

lost,  I  said.    Despite  the  splendid 

Senators  Teddy  and  Bobby  Ken- 
their  dad's  old  pal  appointed  to 
bench.  In  the  end  they  had  to 
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befiind  the  noble  Kennedy  lads  all 
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fill  you  in. 

you  got  to  have  a  little  sym- 

«Ir.  Johnson.    He  loved  his  prede- 

folks  keep  comparing.     It's  like 
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Jie  same  style  as  poor  old  Martha 
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understanding   between    the  President    and 
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Bobby.  'I'll  never  turn  my  back  on  my 
friend  Bobby,'  says  the  President.  And  he 
don't  trust  Teddy  much,  either. 

"So  anywav,  in  comes  Teddy,  hat  In  hand. 
'Mr.  President,'  says  Teddy,  gulpln?.  'I  wish 
to  ask  a  favor  because  of  our  mutual  friend- 
ship, our  common  trust,  and  because  my 
father  told  me  to.  Dad  and  Bobby  and  I 
would  be  much  obliged  if  you'd  kindly  ap- 
point the  Honorable  Francis  X.  Morrifsey  to 
the  august  Federal  bench  In  Boston.  Despite 
his  record." 

"  'Look  h'yar,  Teddy.'  says  Mr.  Johnson. 
'I  wouldn't  •  •  *.  Record?  What's  wrong 
with  his  record?' 

"  'Well,'  says  Teddy,  kind  of  scuffling  his 
feet,  'seems  like  he  went  to  some  fly-by-night 
law  school  in  Georgia." 

"  'Fly-by-night?'  says  Mr.  Johnson,  tapping 
his  fingertips  together.     'Do  go  on.' 

"  'And  he  put  in  12  years  in  Boston  ward 
politics.' 

"  'Ward  politics?     My.  my.  tell  me  more.' 

"  'And  there  may  be  some  charges  of  shady 
characters  In  his  past.  But  Bobby  and  I  will 
light  to  the  last  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
press  for  our  old  man's  man.  No  matter 
what  it  costs  US' 

"  'Teddy,'  says  Mr.  Johnson,  'you  got  an 
Ideal  candidate.  I  cannot  deprive  you  of  this 
battle.  I  will  appoint  him.  I  will  fighf  at 
your  side.  At  least  I  would  if  I  wasn't  going 
to  the  hospital  the  day  the  fighting  starts. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I'm  in 
pain,  I'll  think  of  you  and  Bobby,  out  there 
laying  your  futiu"es  on  the  line  for  this  Mr 
Morrlssey.  And.  Teddy.  I  know  it's  going  to 
make  me  feel  a  sight  better.'  " 

Nonsense,  I  said.  I  bet  Mr  Johnson  was 
taking  the  defeat  heavily.  Just  watch,  I 
said,  he'll  keep  his  word  and  submit  Mr.  Mor- 
rissey's  nomination  to  the  Senate  again  next 
year. 

"Why,  that."  said  the  Kindly  Old  Philoso- 
pher, "would  be  the  meanest,  most  lowdown. 
dirtiest  trick  he  could  play  on  them  poor 
Kennedy  boys.     Of  course  he   will." 


David  G.  Nagle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSirrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  memorial  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass., 
in  honor  and  memory  of  the  late  David 
G.  Nagle.  who  sei-ved  for  years  with  great 
distinction  as  associate  justice,  the  su- 
perior court,  being  the  great  trial  court 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  late  Justice  NaRle,  a  dear  and  val- 
ued friend  of  mine,  for  years  rendered 
dedicated  service  in  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  government.  His 
service  as  a  judge  covered  a  period  from 
1936  until  his  death  in  1960.  For  over 
11  years  of  this  service,  he  served  as  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  superior  court. 

During  his  years  of  service.  Judge  Na- 
gle lived  up  to  the  high  traditions  of  the 
Massachusetts  judiciary,  making  his  own 
contributions  to  the  dignity  and  strength 
of  the  court. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  an  address 
made  on  that  occasion  by  way  of  tele- 
phone : 

Your  honors,  Mr.  Justice  Hudson,  and  Mr. 
Justice   Murray;    Father   Nagle,    Mr.   Justice 


Kirk,  and  other  members  of  the  supreme 
Judicial  court;  Chief  Justice  Tauro,  and 
other  members  of  the  superior  court;  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Bar;  clerks  of  the 
court.  Edward  Keating  and  Thomas  Dorgan; 
Mrs.  Nagle,  and  your  loved  ones,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing representative  of  the  judiciary  who 
sat  in  these  hallowed  halls  in  Judgment  of 
his  fellow  man  and  in  the  interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Certainly,  those  of 
us  who  knew  our  beloved  friend.  Judge  Dave 
Nagle  best,  miss  him  the  most.  We  feel  his 
loss  because  we  knew  that  underneath  that 
quiet  and  humble  facade,  vras  a  man  whose 
courage  was  unquestioned,  whose  under- 
standing and  Intellectual  capacity  were 
superior  to  most,  and  whose  love  for  his 
family  and  his  friends  was  unsurpassed. 

The  following  quotation  of  Platus  Is  most 
appropriate  this  day: 

"He  whom  the  Gods  favor  dies  young 
While  he  is  in  his  health 
Has  his  senses  and  his  Judgment  sound." 

This  year,  In  our  new  Boston,  in  our  great 
commonwealth  and  In  this  magnificent 
country  of  the  United  States,  we  should  give 
pause  to  reflect  as  we  look  at  the  law.  those 
privileged  to  administer  Justice  and  our 
status  as  citizens  in  our  great  land.  The 
law  has  given  us  new  horizons.  The  rights 
of  man  In  our  land  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. As  lawyers  and  those  interested  in 
the  law,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  in  this  day  made  it  possible  for 
each  of  our  citizens  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
a  dynamic  society.  We  have,  in  fact,  opened 
new  horizons  because  we  have  applied  the 
principles  of  law  and  the  Judicial  process  to 
the  needs  of  upgrading  our  society.  Our 
great  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  courts, 
working  together  as  equal  partners  of  the 
finest  Government  in  the  world,  have 
wrought  benefits  for  all  our  citizens.  We 
are  all  working  together  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system,  the  elim- 
ination of  slums,  the  reduction  of  crime,  the 
extension  of  voting  rights,  assistance  to  the 
poor  and   needy,  and  comfort  to  our  aged. 

The  grave  responsibility  which  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Judges,  the  lawyers,  the 
legislators,  Is  known  to  the  majority  of  our 
citizens.  Certainly,  most  of  our  citizens 
should  recognize  that  the  magnificent 
achievements  we  see  today  in  our  Nation 
have  resulted  because  this  Government  of 
ours  and  those  who  govern  have,  by  legisla- 
tion and  by  the  Interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  constitutional  principles,  set  in  mo- 
tion a  new  era.  It  can  safely  be  said  that 
nowhere  else  In  the  world  Is  It  possible  for 
a  citizen  to  express  himself  so  freely  without 
fear  of  reprisal  by  his  Government.  Why  is 
this  so?  To  a  great  extent  it  is  because  of 
the  courage  and  independence  of  our  courts 
and  those  who  serve  as  Justices,  many  of 
whom  I  recognize,  are  serving  at  great 
sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  led  the  way  In  the  landmark  c.ise 
in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  It  was  our 
courts,  by  insisting  on  the  right  to  picket, 
to  protest  peaceably  and  to  demonstrate  that 
enabled  the  movement  for  racial  equality  to 
achieve  Its  strength. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  and 
State  courts,  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
this  new  era  because  they  have  protected  the 
rights  of  all  our  citizens.  The  courts  are 
playing  a  leading  part  on  the  Judicial  level 
in  the  fight  to  protect  the  underprivileged. 
Our  courts  have  insisted  on  the  due  process 
of  law,  have  insisted  on  fair  trials  and  have 
insisted  on  the  right  to  counsel. 

Our  beloved  Government  has  enabled  us 
to  move  forward  because  of  the  rule  of  law. 
Our  citizens  must  recognize  the  rule  of  law 
for  what  it  is — is  something  to  be  cherished 
and  obeyed.  For  it  is  not  morally  Justifiable 
to   break    the   law   openly   and    notoriously. 
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even  If  we  feel  that  any  law  is  not  correct. 
The  courts  and  those  of  us  who  are  elected 
officials  must  not  be  reluctant  to  meet  law- 
lessness quickly  and  firmly.  For  "where  law 
ceases,  tyranny  starts."  Or  on  the  American 
scene,  in  the  historical  utterance  of  Patrick 
Henry,  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

We  cannot  maintain  our  society  in  the  face 
of  wanton  public  disregard  for  law  and 
order.  I  am  sure  the  sober-thinking  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  recognize  thlB,  and  our 
courts  will  continue  to  lead  the  way  In  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  all  our  citizens  regard- 
less of  their  race,  creed  or  color. 

We  have  an  obligation  as  citizens  to  sup- 
port our  Government,  and  our  elected  o£B- 
clals  and  our  cotirts.  Certainly,  while  our 
youth  and  the  best  In  our  Nation  are  giving 
their  lives  for  the  defense  of  democracy  in 
Vietnam,  we  owe  It  to  them  to  aid  In  every 
way,  and  not  confuse  and  deprecate  their 
efforts.  Our  national  conscience  should  re- 
quire us  to  do  no  less.  Our  debt  and  our 
obligation  to  our  fighting  men  In  all  our 
armed  services  has  never  been  greater  than 
it  Is  today. 

We  are  at  the  beginning,  not  at  the  end, 
of  a  great  era.  We  are  striving  to  uplift  our 
poor  and  underprivileged.  We  are  striving 
to  wipe  out  misery.  We  need  to  do  much 
more  if  we  are  to  attain  these  goals. 

We  can  take  pride  In  our  democracy.  We 
can  take  pride  because  It  is  a  moving  force 
for  good  in  the  world.  We  can  take  pride 
because  we  recognize  the  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  govern  our  actions.  We  can 
take  pride  because  our  Judges  administer  the 
law  without  fear  or  discrimination  or  preju- 
dice. We  can  take  pride  because  we  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  our  police  forces 
should  be  trained  and  equipped  to  prevent 
crime  and  apprehend  lawbreakers.  We  in 
Government  have  great  responsibilities, 
challenges  undreamed  of  decades  ago.  It  Is 
how  we  meet  these  challenges  when  the  his- 
tory of  our  day  is  written  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  our  efforts  have  been  worth- 
while. 

It  Is  well  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
life  and  memory  of  our  late  friend,  Judge 
David  G.  Nagle. 

Honorable  and  trustworthy.  Judge  Nagle 
led  a  dedicated  life  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  whose  no- 
bility of  character  was  an  inspiration  for  all 
others  to  follow. 

Judge  Nagle  did  much  to  serve  his  fellow- 
man;  we  should  do  no  less. 

Huxley's  words  were  never  more  appropri- 
ate: 

Be  not  afraid,  ye  waiting  hearts  that  weep. 
For  God  still  giveth  his  beloved  sleep, 
And  If  an  endless  sleep  he  wills,  so  be  it. 


The  Strange  Bird  on  die  Campnt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  dem- 
onstrations and  marches  against  our 
country's  policy  in  Vietnam  are  despic- 
able and  downright  disgusting.  Our  po- 
sition in  Vietnam  has  had  the  support 
of  the  Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son administrations,  and  it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  views 
held  by  these  demonstrators  represent 
anything  more  than  a  protest  initiated 


by  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  left.  Some 
of  these  are  natural-bom  pacifists  and 
dissenters;  some  are  Communist  fellow 
travelers  and  sympathizers  who  have  al- 
ways taken  a  position  for  communism 
and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  free 
world;  some  are  just  misgtilded  and  are 
being  used  as  dupes. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  right  of  free 
speech  the  right  of  assembly  and  petition 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  I  am 
just  as  firm  a  believer  in  obedience  to  the 
law.  Those  whQ  destroy  their  draft 
cards  and  those  who  show  a  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order  should  be  p^s- 
ecuted  and  punished. 

We  have  concrete  evidence  that  these 
demonstrations  are  being  interpreted  ad- 
vantageously in  both  North  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China  as  a  great  loss  of  sup- 
port by  the  American  people  for  our  Viet- 
nam policy.  A  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper  carried  a  pic- 
ture of  a  young  American  burning  his 
draft  card.  It  has  been  reported  that 
Liberation  Radio,  a  secret  transmitter 
operated  by  the  Vietcong.  announced 
that  the  Reds  are  "profoundly  thankful" 
for  the  demonstrations  in  the  United 
States, 

Our  country  has  consistently  urged 
negotiation  to  end  the  Vietnam  war.  If 
these  demonstrators  want  to  stop  the 
bloodshed  in  Vietnam,  has  it  occurred  to 
them  that  they  should  urge  the  end  of 
Communist  infiltration  and  aggression? 
There  should  be  no  question  as  to  who 
is  responsible  for  the  continued  warfare 
in  Vietnam. 

A  very  clever,  and  highly  appropriate, 
article  has  come  to  my  attention  which 
was  written  by  a  student  at  the  State 
University  of  Buffalo.  It  was  published 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  on  October  23,  1965.  I  commend 
its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Strange  Bird  on  the  Campus 

(Note.— This  article  by  a  State  University 
of  Buffalo  student  is  reprinted  from  the 
Spectrum,  the  UB  newspaper.  The  News  Is 
publishing  It  because  the  editors  believe  It 
displays  young  adult  maturity,  a  contrast 
to  the  Immaturity  that  gets  so  much  atten- 
tion.) 

(By  BobMUch) 

One  frigid  morning  several  years  ago.  a 
most  unusual  egg  was  found  at  the  door  of 
the  department  of  ecology. 

It  was  a  mealy  thing,  with  a  lily-white, 
badly  misshapen  shell  that  looked  something 
like  the  head  of  a  toadstool.  One  end  of 
the  shell  had  a  small  crack  from  which  ema- 
nated a  foul,  putrefying  odor  most  unlike 
anything  smelled  before  in  the  department 
of  ecology. 

While  their  finer  sensibilities  revolted 
against  it,  their  gentler  natures  and  In- 
qulsltlveness  prevailed,  and  the  members  of 
the  department  decided  to  Incubate  this 
freak  to  see  what  would  develop.  With 
gentleness  and  care  they  warmed  and 
watched  the  egg;  they  even  grew  used  to  the 
sight,  If  not  the  smell,  of  the  thing. 

A  year  or  so  passed  when,  on  another  bitter 
night,  strange  rumblings  began  to  come  from 
the  egg.  It  tumbled  about  In  Its  incubator, 
rolling  around  and  spewing  Its  nauseating 
odor  in  a  menacing,  hissing  sound.  Then, 
there  was  a  horrible  scream  of  protest  from 
within  and,  as  if  it  could  no  longer  contain 
its  onerous  burden,  the  shell  gave  way  and 
presented  •  •   • 

Well,  no  one  was  sure  exactly  what  It  was. 


It  looked  like  a  bird,  but  it  had  a  funny, 
furry  growth  on  Its  lower  beak  meet  unlike 
any  bird's;  and  It  had  the  feet  of  a  bird,  but 
they  were  encased  in  leather-like  straps  with 
holes  for  the  claws;  Its  feathers  were  sterUe 
white  except  for  yellow  tips,  and  swept  up 
on  each  side  to  form  a  ridge  down  Its  back; 
Its  voice  was  most  unblrdllke — an  aggravated, 
protesting  rasp  like  that  of  a  prepubescent 
Tarzan. 

And  soon  it  was  learned  that  the  horrible 
smell  that  had  come  through  the  crack  of 
the  shell  was  not  from  decaying  matter  at 
all,  but  was  the  birds  breath;  the  odor 
permeated  everything,  and  once  the  bird 
breathed  on  an  object,  the  noxious  scent 
stayed  for  weeks. 

But  oddest  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the 
bird  had  an  oversized  left  wing,  an  ungainly 
appendage  three  or  four  times  the  size  of 
the  other. 

Over  the  months  the  bird  grew  untU  it 
was  too  big  and  too  smelly  to  be  confined 
in  any  lab  or  oflSce;  so  while  they  were  re- 
luctant to  loose  this  thing  on  society,  the 
bird  had  its  right  to  freedom  then,  and  the 
department  members  had  their  right  to  24- 
hour  protection. 

The  bird  was  given  the  run  of  the  campuB. 

What  a  sight  it  was.  this  ugly  thing  with 
and  unmanageable  left  wing  and  yellow 
stripe  down  its  back  flying  in  circles  over 
the  camptis  and  wilting  foliage  with  Ita 
breath. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  news  and  the 
odor  of  the  bird  got  around,  and  many  peo- 
ple took  notice  of  oxu-  left  winged  oddity; 
very  well  known  lecturers  came  and  saw  It; 
moderately  well-known  literary  scholars 
came  and  similled  about  a  phonlx;  totally 
unknown  sociologists  came  and  took  polls. 

All  the  while  the  bird  flew  In  circles.  Its 
voice  of  protest  clearly  audible  through  the 
clouds  of  sight-obscuring  dust  raised  by  Its 
large  left  wing. 

It  flew  all  over  the  campvis,  once  landing 
in  the  offices  of  the  student  newEpai>er 
(where  It  breathed  on  the  editorial  page), 
once  landing  in  the  cafeteria  kitchen 
(where  It  breathed  on  the  food,  though  no 
one  took  notice) .  It  was  having  a  high  old 
time.  Just  spinning  and  spewing. 

And  then  one  day  the  bird  was  gone. 
Where  It  went,  why  it  went,  no  one  knew. 

Some  of  us  were  genuinely  saddened  to 
see  the  thing  depart,  fOT  it  had  given  ois 
something  to  smile  about;  some  of  us  were 
glad  to  see  it  go,  for  the  annoyance  of  Its 
breast-beating,  left-winged  fUght,  and  Its 
odor  had  at  times  been  difficult  to  bear. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  bird  is  gone, 
you  can  still  see  the  effects  of  Its  stay.  The 
next  time  you  pass  through  Norton,  notice 
the  people  handing  out  papers  at  the  door» 
the  fur  on  the  lower  face,  the  leather  straps 
on  the  feet. 

Take  the  piece  of  paper  they  give  you  and 
read  what  Is  on  It,  and  If  you  read  well  you 
will  see  the  large  left  wing  and  the  yeUow 
stripe;  then,  smell  it. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Inaccnraciet 
Corrected  by  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations  of  the 
District  of  Colnnv|>ia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude as  port  of  my  remarks  on  the  John 
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Center  for  the  Performing 
following  Items  for  the  infor- 
my  colleagues: 
Resousces  Research.  Inc., 
/(alls  Church.  Va.,  October  22. 1965. 

B.  WlSNAU., 

State  of^New  Jersey,  House 

R^resentatives.  2329  Rayburn  House 

Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

,  WiDNAi.1.:  As  a  resident  of  Mary- 

in  the  Washington  metropolitan 

commend  you  for  calling  for  a 

nitlon  at  the  site  for  the  Kennedy 

the  Performing  Arts.    Herewith  I 

card  which  you  have  provided  but 

comment  further  on  my  belief  that 

se  a  serious  mistake  to  locate  the 

Poggy  Bottom  as  conditions  in  that 

^xlst. 

many  others  who  have  suggested 
have  in  mind  the  reason  which 
point  out,  but  feel  that  the  state- 
heir  opposition  would  be  indelicate 
ip.    Tou.  no  doubt,  are  aware  of 
outfall  into  the  Potomac  at  the 
Street    near    the    proposed    site, 
months,  the  odor  from  this 
is  sometimes  almost  overpower- 
Research.  in  1958.  undertook 
program  of  the  extent  and  levels 
of  the  Potomac  from  Great  Palls 
entrance  of  the  Aanacostla  River 
Helath  Department.    A  tech- 
of  the  study  was  made  for 
ScBLx's    Joint    Subcommittee     on 
Metropolitan  Problems   by  Dr. 
Levin  of  our  stalT  in  1958.     Two 
were  published    as   conunlttee 
Disposal  and  Water  Pollution 
Vasblngton     Metropolitan     Area," 
(23124)  and  "Water  Supply  and 
in  the  Washington  Metro- 
December  1958. 
million    gallons    daily    of    raw 
Into  the  Potomac  at  the  foot 
as  a   result  of   the  combined 
system  of  the  District.    This  system 
sewers   is   responsible   for   the 
d^harge    into    Rock    Creek    which 
enters  into  the  Potomac  near 
site.    The  sewer  gases  escaping 
from  these  efBuents  are  responsi- 
blackenlng  of  the  gold  equestrian 
the    Italian   people   gave   to 
States.     The    statue    upstream 
1  lemorlal  Bridge  is  exposed  to  such 
from  the  sewer  outfall   that 
>ark   Service   maintenance   people 
to  keep  it  polished  even  for  the 
visitors    to     the    United 


g>lQg 


wa  er 
very 


be  possible  to  scrub  the  ventlla- 
Into  the  building  at  an  ex- 

but  visitors  to  the  Center  In  time 
on  the  Potomac  would  expert - 
objectionable  odor  outside  of 


ac(  ompllsh. 


we  hope,  of  coiirse,  that  the  storm 

the  sanitary  sewers  can  be  sep- 

thls  will  cost  perhaps  $200  mll- 

I  know  that  the  Presl- 

;remely  Interested  in  cleaning  up 

c  but  this  will  take  place  many 

the  Kennedy  Center  Is  built. 

'  on  me  or  my  associates  If  we 

further  help  in  this  Important 

problem. 

Sln<^rely  yours,    / 

Loins  C.  McCabe,  Ph.  D., 

President. 

ftDKEi  TXON   or   CmzENa   ASSOCIA- 
Tiorjs  or  THx  Dxstuct  or  Co- 

LUI 


October  21, 1995. 
B.  Wish  ALL, 
Rfpretentatives. 
1.  D.C. 

■■BMAN  Wxdkall:  The  FMera- 
.  ooncemed  with  the  Inaccurate 
pttbUahad.  at  tha  Uapujtn  ex- 


pense. In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  1965,  pages  25448-25449,  as  "The  com- 
plete chronology  of  the  official  actions  which 
resulted  In  selection  of  the  site  for  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center." 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
so-called  complete  chronology  of  the  official 
actions  shows  that  It  Is  intended  to  mis- 
lead the  unwary  reader  who  may  not  have 
complete  knowledge  of  actual   events. 

In  an  attempt  to  set  the  record  straight 
I  am  enclosing  comments  on  some  of  the  in- 
accurate and  misleading  statements  In  the 
chronology  for  the  Information  of  Members 
of  Congress  In  the  belief  that  it  will  be  of 
Importance  In  later  consideration  of  this 
project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Immer, 
1  President. 


Federation  or  Citizens  Associations, 

OF  the  District  of  Columbia, 

October  21.1965. 
Setting  the  record  straight — some  com- 
ments on  a  few  of  the  inaccurate  statements 
circulated  by  the  trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  and  also  those  In  the  "Chronology 
of  Site  Location,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center," 
prepared  by  Ralph  E.  Becker.  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Kennedy  Arts  Center,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October  7,  1965. 
pages  25448  and  25449  as  "The  complete 
chronology  of  the  official  actions  which  re- 
sulted in  selection  of  the  site  for  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center." 

Statement:  "January  31.  1957:  Potomac 
River  site  recommended  for  multipurpose 
auditorium  by  District  of  Columbia  Audito- 
rium Commission." 

Pact:  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditorium 
Commission,  under  the  distinguished  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  produced  a  re- 
markably clear  and  careful  study.  It  rec- 
ommended three  sites,  none  of  which  is  the 
Potomac  River  site  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center.  The  site  recommended  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditorium  Commission 
which  is  nearest  the  site  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  would  have  located  the  combined 
auditorium  and  cvUtural  center  on  high 
ground  overlooking  the  Potomac  River,  and 
along  two  major  avenues  with  regularly 
scheduled  public  transportation.  The  Com- 
mission's repwrt,  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  1957,  had  this  to  say  about  the  considera- 
tions which  should  govern  the  choice  of 
sites : 

"Location:  It  should  be  central  to  busi- 
ness district,  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
residential  areas. 

"Accessibility:  It  should  be  convenient, 
both  by  automobile  and  by  public  trans- 
portation." 

Statement:  "The  Potomac  site  is  more  ac- 
cessible." 

Fact:  "Street  traffic  flow:  Virginia  and  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  will  be  main  traffic 
arteries  carrying  over  60  percent  of  all  traffic 
into  the  Cultural  Center  from  south,  west, 
and  downtown  Washington.  In  the  area 
surrounding  the  intersection  of  these  two 
avenues,  there  will  be  a  great  volume  of 
traffic.  The  problem  of  traffic  Jams  on  Vir- 
ginia and  New  Hampshire  Avenues  Is  In- 
evitable. (It  win  be  necessary)  to  control 
capacity  at  overflowf  events.  When  this  oc- 
curs, traffic  will  have  to  be  diverted" — From 
report  to  Kennedy  Center  Trustees  prepared 
by  Meyers  Brothers  Parking  System  It  Park- 
ing Plan,  Inc. 

Statement:  "Rock  Creek  Potomac  Parkway 
is  being  relocated  about  20  feet  from  its 
ix-esent  location  and  between  the  roadway 
and  the  river  Is  a  green  park  strip." 

Fact:  Representative  Harrison,  of  Wyo- 
ming: "Is  it  planned  to  move  the  parkway 
rood  farther  toward  the  river?" 

M*-.  Home,  Associate  Regional  Director, 
National  Park  Service;  "To  within  20  feet 
of  the  pretent  se*  wmll." 


This  exchange  took  place  at  the  February 
20,  1964,  hearings,  and  it  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Potomac  riverside  park  at  the  site 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  will  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  so-called  green  park  strip  re- 
ferred to  by  counsel  is  meaningless. 

Statement:  "The  cost  of  the  facilities,  that 
Is.  without  the  substructure  and  the  parklne 
facilities,  is  estimated  at  $31  million." 

Pact:  The  foregoing  fiction  has  plagued 
Congress  and  the  project  since  1962.  The  so- 
called  substructure  includes  the  founda- 
tions and  basement  facilities  which  are  In- 
tegral and  essential  parts  of  the  theaters 
above.  Including  plumbing,  heating  facil- 
ities, stage  machinery,  storage  facilities,  etc 
Thus  the  $31  million  estimate  is  as  decep- 
tive  as  a  similar  estimate  on  a  residence 
would  be  which  ignored  the  foundations,  the 
basement,  utility  facilities,  and  the  recrea- 
tlon  room.  The  real  cost  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  Including  the  relocation  of  the  roads 
and  parkway  has  been  repeatedly  reported 
by  the  Evening  Star  to  be  $66  million. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  is  costing  the  taxpayers  at 
least  $27  million  more  than  It  should  and 
It  still  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  authorizing  legislation.  An  equivalent 
arts  center  for  the  University  of  Illinois  Is 
costing  only  $15  million.  The  excess  costs 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  not  originally  au- 
thorized Is  detailed  as  follows: 

Thousands 

Garage $15,400 

Subway  station  for  Center 6,000 

Soundproofing   from   Jets   and   prop 

planes  vhlch  cannot  be  more  than 

60  to  70  percent  successful 1.000 

Additional  site 5,000 
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Total 27.000 

There  are  sites  on  the  Mall,  and  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  which  are  In  Federal  own- 
ership, and  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  one 
additional  cent. 

At  the  fame  time,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
estimated  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  at  $1,720,000  an  acre.  Since 
the  Kennedy  Center  has  been  allocated  some 
17  acres,  the  current  price  of  this  land  raises 
the  cost  of  the  present  site  to  an  astronom- 
ical figure. 

Statement  of  counsel:  "There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  will  locate  the  (sub- 
way) station  as  near  the  Center  as  feasible." 

Fact:  The  present  plan  of  the  subway 
system  was  established  by  the  Congress,  and 
can  only  be  changed  by  the  Congress.  Such 
a  change  will  require  an  amendment  to  the 
present  law,  and  an  additional  appropria- 
tion. The  trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center, 
while  promising  a  subway  station,  have  made 
no  attempt  to  obtain  such  an  amendment 
and  the  requisite  appropriation  from  the 
Congress. 

Statement  of  Board  Chairman:  "About  a 
year  ago,  I  raised  the  question  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Jets  using  the  National  Airport." 

Fact:  A  recent  letter  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  states : 

"The  Agency  has  expressed  concern  with 
respect  to  the  Impact  of  aircraft  noise  on 
the  proposed  Center.  Former  Administra- 
tor Najeeb  E.  Halaby  made  known  his  concern 
to  Vice-President-elect  Hubbkt  H.  Hum- 
phret  in  December  1964.  He  stated  that  vn 
see  no  way  of  rerouting  aircraft  away  from 
the  location  of  the  Center.  The  Potomac 
River  must  be  used  as  an  approach  and  de- 
parture path  for  aircraft  operating  into  and 
out  of  Washington  National  Airport  (WNA) 
because  of  runway  Rllnement.  In  addition, 
he  stated  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  air- 
craft from  flying  In  proximity  to  the  Center 
would  be  to  close  WNA.  Such  a  drastic 
move  would  have  a  serious  eCTect  on  the  pub- 
lic and  would  Tltally  reduce  the  overall  use- 
fulneat  of  on*  of  the  Nation's  moat  active 


airports.  He  solicited  Mr.  Hitmphret's  sup- 
port in  suggesting  that  proper  accoustical 
planning  be  taken  into  account  from  the 
inception  of  plans  for  constructing  the 
Center. 

"AS  a  followup,  Mr.  Halaby  further  wrote 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  and  highlighted  the  require- 
ment for  proper  acoustical  treatment." 

Statement:  "Theaters  normally  deaden  an 
area  rather  than  revitalize  it." 

Fact:  Impartial  and  objective  examina- 
tion of  the  major  theater  and  performing 
arU  centers  in  all  of  the  world's  larger  cities 
proves  that  this  statement  is  far  from  the 
truth,  and  one  has  only  to  mention  New 
Tork  City.  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  to  show  how  far  from  the  truth 
such  a  claim  it. 

Statement:  "Contributions  (have  been) 
solicited  on  the  basis  of  the  Potomac  River 

site." 

Pact:  Substantial  donors  have  signed  peti- 
tions asking  that  the  Kennedy  Center  site 
be  reexamined.  The  standard  instruments 
covering  gifts  and  pledges  do  not  mention 
the  site  as  a  legal  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion, the  statement  is  inconsistent  with  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Kennedy  Arts  Center  on  October 
14.  1965,  which  says,  in  part,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Center  shall  continue  operations 
on  the  present  site  "unless  and  until  Con- 
gress by  law  shall  change  the  location  of  the 
site." 

Statement:  "With  the  exception  of  one 
person,  there  has  been  no  criticism." 

Pact:  Some  of  the  oldest  and  closest 
friends  of  President  Kennedy,  President 
Elsenhower,  and  President  Johnson,  includ- 
ing Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  said  that  the  present  site  could  well  be 
reexamined  at  this  time  to  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

A  petition  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  15,  1965,  listed  144  leading 
citizens  Including  such  distinguished  Demo- 
crats as  Mrs.  Dean  Acheson,  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Thurman  Arnold.  Mrs.  Alfred  Friendly, 
Mrs.  W.  John  Kenney,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Nltze,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Coopersmlth,  Joseph  L.  Rauh, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Vance.  This  petition  also 
listed  the  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore,  Jr., 
suffragan  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Washington  with  offices  at  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  who  wrote  that — 

"I  completely  agree  as  to  the  urgency  of 
making  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  of  Washington  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  those  who  could  not  reach  the 
Center  by  car  or  who  could  not  pay  the  kind 
of  prices  necessary  to  make  it  self-support- 
ing. Many  of  the  people  of  our  diocese  are 
In  that  position.  In  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Increasing  concern  for  the  culturally 
deprived  and,  particularly,  because  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  own  concern,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  a  cultural  center  would  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  unavailable  to  the 
culturally  deprived." 

The  proposal  for  a  study  of  other  sites  came 
not  from  a  smattering  of  local  architects  but 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
which  Includes  nearly  18,000  members  rep- 
resenting about  90  percent  of  the  architec- 
tural firms  of  the  country.  The  same  posi- 
tion has  been  taken  at  various  times  by  the 
American  Society  of  Architects,  the  Architec- 
tural League  of  New  York,  the  Conunlttee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City,  the  Washington 
Building  Congress,  the  Washington  Planning 
and  Housing  Association,  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbian the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,^nd  many  other  groups  and  Individ- 
uals. / 

Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Sen- 
ator J.  W.  FiTLBRiGHT,  William  Walton,  and 
Representative  Robext  N.  Giaimo  have  also 
expressed  themselves  in  the  strongest  terms, 


at  one  time  or  another  during  the  years  from 
1958  up  to  and  including  1964,  as  favoring 
a  site  away  from  the  Potomac,  Including  a 
site  on  the  Mall,  or  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Representative  Frank  Thompson,  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  legislation,  strongly 
backed  a  Mall  site  In  1958,  as  did  Senator 
Fxn.BRicHT.  As  late  as  August  1963.  Repre- 
sentative Thompson  called  for  location  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  This  was  while  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  living  and  occupying 
the  White  House.  He  changed  hU  mind 
after  the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  hearings  on  S.  3335,  Senator  Pol- 
BRiGHT's  bill  calling  for  the  location  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  on  the  Mall,  had 
the  strongest  kind  of  support  from  the  fol- 
lowing people  as  shown  by  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on 
April  22  and  23, 1956: 

George  A.  Garrett,  president.  Federal  City 
Council;  Hon.  David  E.  Flnley,  chair- 
man. Commission  of  Fine  Arts;  Mr.  Edwin 
Hughes,  executive  secretary,  National  Music 
Council;  Mrs.  Merrlweather  Post;  Mr.  Patrick 
Hayes;  Mr.  Gerson  Nordllnger,  Jr.,  as  vice 
president  of  th^  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Washington  Ballet  Guild. 

Also,  E.  R.  Flnkenstaedt,  president.  Opera 
Society  of  Washington,  and  member  of  the 
board  and  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Sjrmphony  Orchestra  Association; 
Rachel  F.  Skutch,  for  the  600,000-member 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs;  the 
Reverend  Gilbert  V.  Hartke,  O.P.  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America;  Mllo  F. 
Christiansen,  superintendent.  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Department;  Curt 
SchifTeler,  president,  National  Opera  Guild  of 
Washington:  Oscar  Cox,  trustee.  Opera  So- 
ciety of  Washington. 

Also,  Mrs.  McCall  Henderson  Imes,  State 
president.  Federation  of  Women's  ^ubs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Miss  Marie  A.  Hur- 
ley, national  legislation  chairman.  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs;  Mr.  Sam  Jack 
Kaufman,  president.  District  of  Columbia 
Federation  of  Musicians;  Mr.  Ralph  Black, 
manager.  National  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Frank  R.  Jelleff,  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra. 

Also,  Samuel  Spencer,  former  member. 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Plerson  Underwood,  president,  Greater 
Washington  Music  Council;  Rear  Adm.  Nelll 
Phillips,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  chairman,  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Association;  Mrs. 
R.  I.  C.  Prout,  president.  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  Robert  Dowling,  chair- 
man, American  National  Theater  and 
Academy. 

Also.  John  S.  Thacher,  directors,  trustees 
for  Harvard  University,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Research  Library  and  Collection;  Elizabeth 
Butler  Howry;  Eleanor  Hale  Wilson,  national 
president,  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  national  music 
sorority;  Edward  C.  COle,  president,  American 
Educational  Theater  Association;  Clarence 
Derwent,  chairman,  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Government;  Hon.  John  B.  Dun- 
can, Recorder  of  Deeds,  D'strlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia. 

Also,  Duane  H.  Haskell,  president,  Music 
Teachers  National  Association;  Mary  Card- 
well  Dawson,  president,  National  Negro 
Opera  Co.  Foundation;  Germaine  Krettek, 
director,  Washington  office.  American  Li- 
brary Association.  Leon  Barzln.  musician  and 
composer. 

Also.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Johnson,  Immediate  past 
president,  Minnesota  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs;  Annabel  Morris  Buchanan,  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs;  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 
president.  National  Music  Camp. 

Also,  Mrs.  Harold  N.  Marsh;  Andrew  J. 
Blemiller,  director.  Department  of  Legisla- 
tion, AFL-CIO;  Mrs.  Morris  Cafritz;  and 
Richard  L.  Ooe. 


The  Federation  or  Citizens  Associa- 
tions or  THE  District  or  Columbia. 
Recommended   Motion    by   the   City   Plan- 
ning AND  Zoning  Committee,  October  7, 
1965 

Whereas  the  project  to  construct  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is 
at  the  point  of  initiating  construction  on  a 
site  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  the  so-called  Watergate  area; 

Whereas  many  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  desire  to  support  a  cultural 
center  project  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  major  aspects  of  the  present  plan 
for  the  Center  including  its  location  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  Access  to  the  Center  by  those  attending 
performances  In  the  three  (or  possibly  four) 
halls  will  be  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to 
parking,  traffic  flow,  or  location  relative  to 
the  planned  rapid  transit  system. 

2.  Estimated  operating  costs  Indicate  that 
a  subsidy  will  probably  be  necessary. 

3.  Local  art  groups  such  as  the  National 
Symphony,  the  Washington  Opera  Society, 
etc.,  may  not  be  able  to  use  the  Center. 

4.  The  location  of  the  Center  along  the 
landing  and  takeoff  path  of  aircraft  from 
Washington  National  Airport  may  cause  ob- 
jectionable noise,  particularly  within  a  few 
years  when  Jet  aircraft  will  undoubtedly  be 
operating  from  the  airport;  and 

Whereas  many  changes  have  taken  place 
since  this  location  was  originally  agreed  on 
including  a  major  reduction  in  acreage  for 
the  Center,  the  approval  of  a  plan  for  con- 
struction of  a  rapid  transit  system  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Historical  Site  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue;  and 

Whereas  the  federation  has  previously 
taken  the  position  that  the  Center  should  be 
located  In  another  area  than  on  the  Potomac 
such  as  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue : 

Now,  therefore,  the  FCAWDC  In  regular 
meeting  October  14,  1965,  does  hereby  ex- 
press Its  view  that  the  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  plans  and  ptu-tlciilarly 
the  location  of  the  JFKCPA  should  be  re- 
solved before  the  project  moves  Into  the 
construction  phase  and  for  this  purpose  ex- 
presses Its  strong  support  fof  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  109  sponsored  by  Senator  Mundt 
and  similar  measures  sponsored  by  other 
Members  of  Congress  requiring  that  imme- 
diate hearings  be  held  taken  into  account 
all  of  the  factors  which  have  changed  since 
the  present  plan  on  the  Watergate  site  waa 
approved  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if 
the  project  should  proceed  as  presently 
planned  or  should  be  revised,  and  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  trustees  oS 
the  JFKCPA,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, NCPC,  NCTA,  FAC,  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Approved    by    the    federation    October    14, 
1965. 

G.  W.  Brady, 
Chairman.    City    Planning   and    Zoning 
Committee. 

Mabel  E.  Morris, 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Morris. 

Secretary. 


The  Terror  of  Bogalasa:  A  Ca$e  in  Point 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or  oeorcia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  WELTNER.       Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  vast  major- 
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Ity  pt  southerners,  white  and  Negro 
alike!  n  )ect  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  South- 
erners a  re  general^  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  ten  or  and  violence  are  abhorrent  to 
the  soul  lem  character. 

How,  hen,  it  might  be  asked,  can  the 
Klan  exi  rt  such  influence  on  some  south - 
em  communities?  How  can  the  Klan 
place  itself  in  seemingly  a  controlling 
positl<»i  in  some  cities  of  the  South? 

Bogal  isa,  La.,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Bogal  Lsa,  a  city  of  30,000  people,  was 
for  mar  y  years  called  the  "magic  city." 
Unfortu  lately,  the  Klan  has  stripped 
away  mi  >st  of  the  magic  and  cast  over  it 
a  pall  tl  at  will  endure  for  some  years  to 
oome. 

Here   s  how  it  happened. 

The  1 3an  In  that  area  was  originally 
ctiarten  d  as  the  Original  Knights  of  the 
Ku  KlU3  Klan.  Its  leaders  were  Charles 
Chrlstm  is,  of  Amite,  La.:  Sax<xi  Farmer, 
an  oil  ilstrlbutor;  Albert  Applewhite: 
Marvin  Fy)ster,  who  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  the  police  Jury:  James  M.  Ellis,  an 
auto  rep  airman:  Ovied  Dunaway,  a  tele- 
phone employee:  W.  H.  Burke,  a  city 
electric!  in;  Charles  H.  Lane,  an  insur- 
ance re  )resentative;  Johnny  Magee,  a 
part- tin  e  preacher;  Hiilon  Dunaway,  a 
carpent<r:  Dewey  Smith,  retired:  and 
Murphy  R.  Williams,  Jr. 

Follovlng  investigations  by  the  Fed- 
eral cou  rt  in  New  Orleans,  the  Original 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  recently 
changec  its  corporate  name  to  the  Anti- 
Commu  list  Christian  Association. 

The  I[u  Klux  Klan  uses  three  basic 
technlqies — secrecy,  terror,  and  intimi- 
dation. It  attempts  to  infiltrate  legiti- 
mate functions  of  government  Again 
Bogalusi  I  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  n  layor  of  that  city,  whether  will- 
ingly or  not.  became  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  ;he  Elan.  His  next  door  neigh- 
bor, De\  ey  Smith,  was  a  member  of  the 
Klan  an  1  in  close  contact  with  the  mayor. 
W.  H.  B  irke,  the  city  electrician,  was  to 
report  en  all  activities  taking  place  at 
the  city  hall,  and  Marvin  Foster  served 
as  the  cKy's  liaison  man  for  the  Klan.  A 
salesmai  for  the  Red  Bird  Ice  Cream 
Co..  o^ned  by  Mayor  Cutrer — Mike 
Moody-  -is  a  member  of  the  Klan. 

The  p  rosecuting  attorney  for  the  city, 
Mr.  Rol  ert  Hester,  who  is  duty  bound  to 
prosecu  e  whatever  crimes  are  commit- 
ted in  B  >galusa,  is  a  member  of  the  Klan. 
CNeil  Ji.  Jones,  brother  of  City  Judge 
A.  J.  Jo  les.  is  a  Klansman.  Hie  mayor 
appoint  d  to  the  Bogalusa  Housing  Au- 
Uiority  a  member  of  the  Klan,  Devon 
Vamad< . 


A 

Myrle 
Melvin 


member 


of   the   fire   department, 

Cbrrlere,  Is  a  member  of  the  Klan. 

l.  Lloyd,  a  Klansman,  Is  a  city 


policenukn. 


forcemebt 

bershlp 

Ray  Branch 

the 

Spot 

Bogalusft 

former 

president 


pollie 


In  adflltion  to  infiltration  of  law  en- 
agencies,  the  Klan  has  mem- 
unong  other  ofBcials.    They  are: 
and  Tom  Bush,  members  of 
Jury— or  coimty  commission — 
former  member  of  the 
School  Board;   J.   D.  Shows, 
^tate  representative  and  former 
of  a  paper  mill  union:  Russell 


H  >naker. 


Magee,  schoolteacher  in  Washington 
Parish,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Klan. 

With  membership  in  high  places,  the 
klan  instituted  a  reign  of  terror,  seeking 
completely  to  dominate  the  city  of  Boga- 
lusa. By  intimidation,  coercion,  and  boy- 
cott, these  men,  then  anonymous — were 
able  to  force  many  innocent  people  to  do 
their  bidding.  They  bragged  about  the 
boycott  of  one  of  the  radio  stations,  and 
by  terror  tsuitlcs  forced  practically  all 
its  advertisers  to  cancel  contracts.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this,  the  Klan,  by 
further  threats  of  violence,  tried  to  take 
over  the  Bogalusa  News,  the  city's  daily 
newspaper.  Threats  failing  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  the  Klan  began  a  long 
siege  of  harassment — burning  crosses  on 
the  owner's  lawn,  puncturing  his  auto- 
mobile tires,  and  abusing  him  in  unsigned 
letters  and  scurrilous  circulars. 

The  mayor,  following  prolonged  vio- 
lence, asked  President  Johnson's  help, 
and  then  became  the  Klan's  bitter  enemy. 
In  an  unsigned  circular,  the  Klan  de- 
manded that  Mayor  Cutrer,  Gov.  John 
J.  McKeithen,  Senators  Russell  and 
Long,  Representative  Sheridan,  Sen- 
ator "Sixty"  Raybum.  Congressman 
Jimmy  Morrison,  and  Sheriff  Dorman 
Crowe  be  tarred  and  feathered. 

The  Klan's  threats  were  singularly  un- 
successful against  the  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty, Dormsm  Crowe,  because  he  proved 
to  be  a  sincere  law  officer.  His  oath  of 
office  would  not  be  broken  by  threats  of 
violence  by  the  Klan.  Violence  failed  to 
spread  beyond  the  city  limits  of  Boga- 
lusa largely  becaiLse  the  Klan  could  not 
intimidate  the  sheriff. 

The  ELlan  campaign  was  also  directed 
at  the  Crown-Zellerbach  Corp.,  Boga- 
lusa's  major  industry,  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  that  company  from  complying 
with  the  civil  rights  law.  Had  it  been 
successful,  that  company  might  have 
closed  down,  with  chaos  to  the  com- 
munity's economy. 

Some  employees  of  the  Louisiana 
Power  &  Light  Co.  and  the  Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp.  are  members  of  the  Klan. 
Some  who  wanted  to  resign  from  the 
Klan  at  the  onset  of  violence  feared  to 
do  so  because  of  possible  Klan  reprisals. 
They  thus  became  unwilling  captives  of 
their  own  organization. 

Was  this  terror  inevitable?  Had  those 
elected  and  appointed  officials  of  Boga- 
lusa charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
law  enforcement  done  their  duty,  this 
tragedy  could  have  been  avoided.  With 
Arm  action  at  the  outset,  the  klan  would 
probably  have  been  ineffective,  and 
recognized  only  as  a  small  band  of  mis- 
guided and  maliciously  irresponsible 
men.  Yet,  they  were  hidden,  anonjmious, 
unidentified. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  names  of  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Bogalusa,  and  the 
Anti-Communist  Christian  Association. 
These  names  are  derived  from  Federal 
court  records,  as  submitted  pursuant  to 
court  order : 

Charles  H.  Lane,  Johnny  Magee,  Jim  Ford, 
Virgil  Corkern,  Robrai;  Puller,  Royal  Young, 
D«los  Williams,  Hardle  Goings.  Sr.,  Houston 


P.  Morris.  Esley  Freeman.  Zeke  Freeman, 
Hardle  Oolngs,  Jr.,  James  Holllngsworth,  Jr.| 
Randle  Pounds,  J.  D.  Swenson,  James  Burke! 
BUly  Alford,  Sidney  Warner.  Rawlln  WllUam- 
son.  Billy  Skipper,  Eugene  Farmer,  Billy 
Craln  of  Pine,  La.,  R.  L.  StalUngs,  Sidney 
Brock,  Colin  Warner.  J.  M.  Fisher,  James 
Holllngsworth,  Sr.,  Harold  E.  Smith,  Carl 
Williams.  Devon  Varnado,  Arvls  Warner,  Ray 
Ritchie,  Rayford  Dunaway.  Orled  Dunaway, 
Hulon  Dunaway. 

Dave  Klndy.  Jack  James,  BUI  Simmons, 
Clayton  Hlnes.  J.  D.  Creel.  Albert  Craln, 
Bobby  Anderson,  Jewell  Freeman,  A.  F.  Han> 
cock,  Silas  Thomas,  Marvin  Tynes,  Steve 
Moody,  Harold  E.  Smith,  H.  E.  Morris,  Leslie 
Spears,  Wallace  Kimble,  Rlvert  Roe,  Howard 
Branton,  Murphy  J.  Williams,  Herbert 
Adams,  Ray  Parson,  Robert  Roy  Jones,  Jack 
Holllman,  J.  W.  Mlxon,  Danny  Miller,  Hollle 
Martin,  Hoyt  Boyd,  Carl  Williams,  James  E. 
Cothern,  Lamar  Moody,  Lucius  Betemao, 
R.  C.  Alford.  Bumln  Martin.  Roy  Self,  Wlll- 
mer  Creel.  Joseph  L.  Adams,  Louis  Newman, 
Jr.,  Alvln  K.  Spears,  Thomas  Ray  Stewart, 
Ernie  D.  Knight,  Lavaughn  Rawls,  Rustln 
E.  D\mcan,  Jim  Barber.  L.  B.  Thompson. 
Doyle  Mlzell,  Myrle  Carrlere,  Hollle  Thomas, 
Marshall  Walker,  Buddie  Thomas,  EHmo  Seal, 
Joseph  T.  Wheat,  N.  E.  Craln,  Walter  Reeves, 
Charles  Tulles,  Homer  Sheridan,  Robert  Mid- 
dleton,  J.  D.  Brlster,  James  L.  Bests,  Olen  L. 
Lett,  Edwin  Welch,  Paul  E.  Coone,  Tommy 
Batenian,  Prank  Bedwell,  D.  A.  Walker,  Elton 
Thomas,  M.  L.  Breland,  Sidney  Warner,  Argel 
E.  Carroll,  Delkus  Landrum,  Eddie  Lawrence. 

W.  J.  Williams.  Jessie  Pierce.  Kenneth  Wil- 
son. Vexter  Rester,  Edmond  Craln,  Olynn 
Reld,  E.  Jones,  Chess  Adams.  N.  H.  Branch, 
Talmadge  Seals.' Malloy  Jones.  L.  Brumfleld, 
Sam  Seals.  S.  B.  Hartzog,  Cblen  Warner, 
Dewltt  SCzell,  Albert  J.  Branton,  A.  J.  PV>11, 
Buster  Ellis,  Devon  Vamado.  Marvin  Sandl- 
fer,  C.  D.  Wheat,  Prank  R.  Mlslta,  Ray  Wheat. 
C.  L.  Smith,  K.  C.  Morris,  W.  W.  Merrltt, 
Robert  Overst^^et,  E.  D.  May.  Bxirkett 
Stringer,  Zeke  Freeman.  Noel  Ball.  J.  D. 
Tynes,  Pearlle  Wheat,  Richard  Seale,  Olynn 
Monaaco.  Jlmmle  Goes,  J.  D.  Miller,  J.  W. 
Landrum,  William  W.  Nielsen,  B&u^n  C. 
Paige,  Marlon  E.  Williams,  Moellerce  Knight, 
Roy  Undsey.  Willis  Adams,  T.  B.  Siimrall, 
S.  W.  Hamilton,  Loran  M.  Passman,  Richard 
Tynes,  Huston  Jordan.  Fenon  Jenkins, 
Rudolph  Jenkins,  Fred  H.  Magee,  Lavell 
Knight,  Woodrow  Hopgood.  Sanford  Slade, 
Gerald  P.  Laurence,  R.  M.  Freeman,  Walter 
Gunn,  J.  J.  Hilton,  John  D.  Bush,  C.  L.  Lott, 
W.  E.  Hill,  W.  J.  Mlxon,  Robert  R.  Adams, 
Arthur  Applewhite,  Frank.  L.  Jenkins,  O.  S. 
Day,  FTEUik  Boylngton. 

I  place  these  before  the  public  so  the 
public  may  Imow  with  whom  it  deals. 
I  firmly  believe  that  full  information, 
amply  imparted  to  the  public,  will  be  an 
adequate  remedy.  Now,  when  a  decent 
citizen  receives  a  threatening  telephone 
call,  he  has  an  idea  who  might  be  calling. 
When  he  finds  the  now  familiar  leaflet, 
"The  KKK  Is  Watching  You."  in  his 
mailbox,  he  will  know  who  is  watching. 
When  he  flnds  a  sticker  proclaiming 
"Your  Neighbor  Is  a  Klansman"  he  can 
now  judge  the  truth  of  that  matter. 

In  his  first  inaugtiral  message,  in  the 
year  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  proclaimed 
a  government  characterized  by  "diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  prompt  arraign- 
ment of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason."  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this 
presentment  might  help  restore  reason, 
honesty,  and  harmony  to  the  community 
of  Bogalusa.  and  that  that  city  may  soon 
recapture  the  magic  destroyed  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 
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A  Better  Understanding  of  Conditions  in 
Earope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Lucian  C.  Warren's  re- 
port on  conditions  in  West  Germany. 
Mr.  Warren,  who  is  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press. Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  invited  to  spend 

3  weeks  in  this  country  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. His  unceinsored  observations  are 
most  interesting  and  informative,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  insert  them  into  the  Record. 

A  special  feature  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  on 
October  17,  1965.  and  part  X,  concluding 
Mr.  Warren's  report,  follow: 
German  People  Deeply  Devoted  to  Cul- 
ture— ^Lavish  Opera  Productions  Draw 
Capacity  Houses 

(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
Hamburg,    Germany. — ^In    this    port    city 
commerce  is  a  thriving  enterprise,  but  cul- 
ture is  doing  splendidly,  too. 

Hamburglsche  Staatsoper,  or  the  Hamburg 
State  Opera,  is  playing  to  standlng-room- 
only  houses,  as  this  correspondent  can  testify. 
In  a  beautiful  new  opera  house  that  even 
Metropolitan  Opera  Manager  Rudolf  Blng 
might  envy  and  probably  does,  Hamburg- 
lsche Staatsopher  stages  lavish  productions 
of  opera  classics. 

On  one  evening  we  saw  Verdi's  "La  Porza 
del  Destlno"  the  Germans  call  it  "Die  Macht 
des  Schicksals,"  and  the  next  night  It  was 
"Carmen."    On  the  following  day  we  took  In  a 

4  p.m.  matinee  of  Arthur  Miller's  "Incident 
at  Vichy,"  and  that  night  it  was  a  Ught  op- 
era, "Im  Welssen  Rossi,"  at  the  Operettan- 
haus  on  the  Reeperbahn. 

takes  to  serious  music 
It  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  way  the 
Germans  take  their  culture  seriously  that  the 
two  grand  operas  and  the  somewhat  somber 
Arthur  Miller  play  were  sold  out  while  the 
light  opera  played  to  some  empty  seats. 

Culture  Is  a  year-round  affair  with  the 
Germans.  The  Germans  would  sooner  part, 
we  gather,  with  sauerkraut  and  wiener 
schnitzel  than  have  any  one  of  the  many 
opera,  concert,  and  drama  theaters  through- 
out the  nation  close  down  for  any  longer 
periods  than  are  necessary  to  get  ready  for 
the  next  production. 

We  commented  on  this  to  Dr.  Wllhelm 
Witten,  chainnan  of  the  CDU  (Christian 
Democratic  Party)  faction  In  the  Ham- 
burg State  Parliament. 

SURPRISED      OK      U.S.      VISIT 

He  acknowledged  the  deep  devotion  of 
the  German  people  to  culture  In  depth  and 
cited  as  a  contrasting  example  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  In  1961. 

He  reccdled  visiting  the  beautlfvU  new 
opera  house  in  San  Francisco  and  was  pro- 
foundly shocked  when  he  learned  that  It 
was  only  open  2  months  out  of  the  year. 

But  Dr.  Witten  recognizes  that  the  dif- 
ference between  America  and  Germany  Is 
not  so  much  the  difference  In  "cultural  IQ" 
between  Its  peoples,  but  the  simple  fact 
that  for  centuries  governments  have  sub- 
sidized the  arts  In  Germany. 


has    STATES   SUPPORT 

In  Hambiu-g,  for  Instance,  the  state  gov- 
ernment provides  an  annual  subsidy  of  26 
million  marks,  or  better  than  $6  million, 
as  a  direct  subsidy  to  production  of  opera 
and  plays  and  symphony  concerts. 

In  Munich  which  has  really  become  the 
cult\iral  capital  of  the  nation  since  Berlin 
was  bisected,  there  is  an  even  more  lavish 
outlay  from  the  Bavarian  state  government. 

A  Mimlch  official  of  the  national  theater 
there  estimated  that  the  government  pays 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  opera 
productions.  TTie  opera  seats  average  about 
18  marks,  or  $2.50.  This  means  that  the 
Bavarian  kicks  in  S5  on  every  $2.50  seat  to 
make  up  the  deficit. 

AFFAIRS    OF    STATE 

Curiously,  the  cultiural  life  of  this  nation 
is  more  the  affair  of  the  state  governments 
than  the  Federal  Republic.  This  has  been 
so  for  centuries  when  the  German  dukes, 
the  predecessors  of  state  governments,  vied 
with  each  other  In  providing  their  people 
with  the  best  cultural  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  does,  of  course,  mix  In  a  bit 
on  cultural  affairs  with  such  organizations 
as  the  German  Music  Covincil,  but  this  Is 
mainly  to  promote  international  aspects  of 
German  musical  offerings. 

In  West  Germany  there  are  today  more 
than  70  theaters  with  regular  opera  pro- 
grams and  their  own  operating  ensembles 
and  well  over  100  first-class  symphony  or- 
chestras. 

BEAUTIFUL    MUSIC    HALL 

In  the  postwar  period,  many  millions  have 
been  spent  on  construction  of  concert  halls 
and  opera  houses.  Some  have  followed  the 
traditional  rococco  style  of  oldtlme  German 
theaters,  but  many  are  constructed  In  iiltra- 
modem  style,  such  as  the  Beethoven  Hall 
in  Bonn,  where  we  saw  Beethoven's  only 
opera,  "Pldello,"  performed,  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic's  new  building,  where  the  or- 
chestra is  placed  arena-style  In  the  center, 
with  seating  rising  In  octagonal  shape  on 
all  sides. 

In  Germany  the  more  Important  radio 
stations  have  their  own  orchestras  that  are 
Just  as  good  as  those  somewhat  more  di- 
rectly subsidized  by  the  state  governments. 

HE  WAS  SKITTICAL 

In  1961.  VlrgU  Thompson,  eminent  Amer- 
ican music  critic,  wrote  In  "Muslcan  Amer- 
ica" that  West  Germany  dominated  all  of 
Europe  In  the  quality  of  its  musical  offer- 
ings. 

Thompson  went  on  to  say  that  the  busi- 
ness of  music  is  doing  well  there  because 
all  business  Is  doing  well. 

"But  this  writer  doubts  In  all  sincerity 
whether  today's  music  setup  there  Is  not,  for 
all  its  fine  prosperity,  a  hollow  shell," 
Thompson  concluded.  "Thwe  is  money  to 
spend  and  power  to  exercise,  and  certainly 
these  are  in  proper  hands.  He  simply  has 
no  faith  In  so  rootless  a  growth." 

HAS  PROVED  WRONG 

Thompson  will  probably  have  to  eat  those 
words  some  day  because  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  lessening  In  the  quality  of 
West  Germany's  cultural  offerings,  and 
"rootless"  is  hardly  the  word  to  describe 
a  program  so  handsomely  subsidized  by  the 
government  and  so  popular  with  the  Ger- 
man people. 


Visit  to  West  Germany — X 
(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 
Munich,  Germany. — The  Oktoberfest,  the 
last  stop  in  this  correspondent's  crowded  3 
weeks  in  West  Germany,  Is  not  a  political 
event.  Yet  In  a  jammed  beer  hall  in  the 
midst  of  this  festival  there  are  some  political 
overtones  worth  reporting. 

At  the  height  of  the  gaiety,  the  German 


band  In  the  center  podium  suddenly  blares 
the  musical  equivalent  of  "attention  please" 
and  It  is  announced  over  the  loudspeakw 
that  Pranz-Joeeph  Strauss,  the  former  De- 
fense Minister  In  the  Erhard  Cabinet,  Is  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  hall. 

Immediately  pandemonium  breaks  loose. 
There  are  some  vociferous  cheers  from  some 
Bavarians  who  think  that  Strauss  is  right 
In  adopting  a  "Gaullist  line"  of  more  inde- 
pendence from  America,  and  In  general, 
along  with  former  Chancellor  Adenauer,  sup- 
porting a  hard  line  toward  Communist 
countries  east  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

But  there  were  also  vigorous  boos  from 
other  Bavarians  who  consider  Herr  Strauss 
did  not  distinguish  himself  by  these  policies. 
Some  of  these  boos  may  be  coming  from 
West  Germah  lovers  of  a  free  press.  As 
Defense  Minister,  Strauss  went  to  great 
lengths  in  seeking  to  jail  the  publisher  of 
Der  Spiegel,  the  weekly  news  magazine  that 
had  the  nerve  to  publish  a  supposedly  con- 
fidential NATO  report  on  weaknesses  In  West 
Germany's  military  setup.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Strauss  mishandling  of  this  issue, 
he  was  dropped  from  the  Erhard  Cabinet. 

As  head  of  the  Bavarian  wing  of  the  CDU 
party  of  Erhard  and  Adenauer,  Strauss  has 
tried  to  throw  his  weight  around  and  ac- 
tively sought  to  prevent  the  renaming  of  the 
stanchly  pro-American  Gerhard  Schroeder 
as  Foreign  Minister  and  of  EIrlch  Mende. 
leader  of  the  PDP.  the  third  party  In  the 
Bundestag,  as  Minister  of  All-German  Affairs. 
In  this  he  has  apparently  failed,  although 
he  did  succeed  in  having  some  of  the  duties 
of  the  Ministry  of  All-German  Affairs  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chancellor's  office. 

Strauss  and  Adenauer  do  not  like  either 
Foreign  Minister  Schroeder  or  FDP  Leader 
Mende,  and  the  feeling  seems  to  be  recipro- 
cated. Schroeder,  for  instance.  Is  said  to 
feel  that  the  so-called  hard  line  of  West 
Germany  toward  Iron  Curtain  countries  has 
already  failed.  He  is  reported  to  think  that 
with  both  America  and  France  seeking  a 
relaxation  of  tensions  with  Russia  and  Its 
European  satellites,  the  only  fruitful  German 
policy  is  to  seek  a  similar  rapprochement. 
Schroeder  has  been  responsible  for  the 
opening  of  West  German  trade  missions  In 
several  East  European  countries  and  has 
hinted  he  would  also  like  to  Junk  the  "Hall- 
steln  doctrine"  established  by  the  former 
West  German  Secretary  of  State.  This  doc- 
trine prevents  West  German  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  those  nations  which  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  Bast  Ger- 
many. The  only  exception  to  this  doctrine 
has  been  the  U.S.S.R.  with  which  West 
Germany  does  have  diplomatic  relations. 

The  retention  of  Schroeder  as  Foreign 
Minister  can  be  regarded  In  America  as  «m-. 
other  indication  that  the  government  of 
Chancellor  ESrhard  will  continue  its  policies 
of  the  closest  possible  alliance  with  the 
United  States. 

In  the  21  days  of  my  visiting  West  Ger- 
many, this  correspondent  found  nothing  but 
the  friendliest  of  feelings  toward  the  United 
States  of  America  and  this  Is  voiced  not  only 
by  the  members  of  the  dominant  CDU  party, 
but  those  of  the  Social  Democrats,  the  oppos- 
ing minority  party  that  lost  the  election. 

For  instance,  there  is  less  division  of 
opinion  in  West  Germany  over  the  American 
course  In  Vietnam  than  there  Is  In  the  United 
States.  Almost  everyone  in  West  Germany 
thinks  that  the  United  States  Is  correct  In 
seeking  to  halt  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  worry  a  bit  about  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  will  become  so 
preoccupied  there  that  It  will  forget  about 
trying  to  unify  Germany,  but  this  is  under- 
standable. On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
are  realistic  enough  to  know  that  reunifica- 
tion Is  a  long  way  off,  and  some  are  even 
avsrare  that  compromises  may  have  to  be  in 
order  If  a  peaceful  settlement  is  to  be 
achieved. 
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E3qTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

H0(.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  TSA  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ySHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  part  oi  my  report  on  the  89th  Congress, 
this  sum  mary  of  my  2-week  trip  to  Asia 
might  b !  of  interest.  This  was  a  most 
informative  mission  and  It  is  impossible 
all  of  the  impressions  I  re- 
such  a  short  address.  My  offl- 
purrtose  was  to  attend  the  11th  an- 
coiiference  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
-Coilimunlst  League  which  met  in 
•hlllppine  Islands,  on  Septem- 


going  to  Manila,  however,  I  vls- 

in,  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of 

Japan  is  the  industrial  colossus 

lent  and  is  western  in  most  re- 

rhey  are  currently  gripped  by 

wave  of  pacifism  which  seems 

1  the  actions  of  the  government 

relation  to  Communist  threats. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer  told 

that  he  has  noted  a  slight 

of  the  Japanese  people  into 

'on  that  they,  like  the  Ameri- 

respond  to  the  Communist 

in  Asia.    Mr.  Reischauer  is  one 

'  knowledgeable  men  I  met  and 

this  post  since  1961. 

In  Korea  proved  to  be  among 

Interesting  of  the  entire  trip. 

^  Freedom  School  is  located 

and  Is  Just  beginning  to  func- 


diys 


APLCL 


tion.  It  is  a  part  of  the  anti -Commu- 
nist response  which  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  have  developed  in  their  efforts  to 
cope  with  Communist  propaganda  and 
political  subversion.  I  was  the  guest  of 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  and  his  polit- 
ical leader  and  adviser,  Jong  Pil  Kim. 
Korea  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  12 
years  since  the  Korean  war  ended.  They 
are  one  of  our  very  stanchest  allies  and 
have  responded  well  to  the  call  for  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

A  highlight  of  this  tour  was  a  hell- 
copter  trip  to  Panmunjom  where  the 
negotiators  still  meet  regularly  but  re- 
solve little.  One  of  the  oflflcers  humor- 
ously referred  to  it  as  "Uncle  Mao's  Ding 
Dong  School"  since  little  results  in  the 
negotiations  except  the  Red  tirades  and 
their  lengthy  philosophical  lecturing  of 
the  free  world  representatives.  As  of 
that  date.  33,182  violations  have  been 
charged  by  the  Communists  and  each 
must  be  investigated. 

Panmunjom  and  later  visits  to  Corregl- 
dor.  Bataan.  Hong  Kong  and  the  U.S. 
cemetery  in  Manila  where  17,000  Amer- 
icans are  laid  at  rest  give  mute  testimony 
to  former  war  efforts. 

VISIT    WITH    CHI.^NC    KAI-SHEK 

In  the  Republic  of  China,  you  are  once 
again  on  the  edge  of  the  Communist 
world.  Quemoy  and  Matsu  well  up 
memories  of  the  Eisenhower  confronta- 
tion in  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  our  7th 
Fleet's  response  to  put  down  the  Red 
Chinese  threat  to  invade  Formosa.  An 
hour  with  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  cer- 
tainly must  rate  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  experiences  of  my  life.  He 
was  a  world  figure  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
it  was  stimulating  to  compare  views  with 
the  78-year-old  statesman.  Inciden- 
tally, he  looked  more  like  a  man  of  65. 
The  Generalissimo  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  insistence  by  American 
leaders  that  there  be  negotiations  in 
Vietnam.  His  view  was  that  the  offer  of 
negotiations  was  fine  and  honorable  but 
"to  drum  at  this  request  week  after  week 
is  wrong  because  Asians  misunderstand 
our  purposes  and  the  Vietcong  will  be- 
come cocky." 

Madame  Chiang  was  in  the  United 
States  during  this  time  and  upon  my 
return  she  called  the  office  and  invited 
me  to  a  private  interview  at  her  Wash- 
ington hotel.  These  two  persons  cer- 
tainly must  be  numbered  among  the 
great  patriots  of  the  world. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  going  forward 
with  great  reforms,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  land  and  agriculture.  The  Red 
Chinese  still  shell  the  offshore  islands  at 
intermittent  periods  and  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  of  course  have  two  major  inter- 
national Insterests:  exclusion  of  Red 
China  from  the  U.N.  and  an  eventual 
overthrow  of  the  mainland  Chinese  Com- 
munist oppressors. 

APACL    CONFERENCE 

The  conference  itself  presented  an  op- 
portunity to  exchange  ideas  with  men 
and  women  from  all  over  the  world. 
Every  continent  was  represented  and  all 
seemed  gripped  with  one  concern,  world 
communism.  That  America  is  the  hope 
of  the  free  world  was  etched  on  their 
every  pronouncement  and  expression  of 
hope.   There  were  about  20  of  us  includ- 


ing Walter  Judd  and  Prof.  David  Rowe 
of  Yale  who  represented  the  United 
States.  The  keynote  address  was  de- 
livered by  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman,  of  Thailand.  This  nation  is  % 
good  example  of  the  changing  sentiment 
among  so-called  nonalined  nations  A 
few  years  ago  Thailand  was  barely  inter- 
ested in  the  APACL  but  now  that  the 
designs  of  Red  China  are  clearer  to  them 
they  are  steadfast  anti-Communists. 

Excitement  and  tension  was  focused 
on  the  Pakistan-India  war  which  broke 
out  while  delegates  from  those  nations 
were  on  their  way  to  Manila.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  no  rancor  except  for 
the  usual  denunciations.  Each  nation 
obviously  thought  the  other  was  the 
aggressor. 

A  particularly  interesting  opportunity 
was  offered  when  I  was  able  to  discuss 
Asian  problems  with  Rufino  J.  Cardinal 
Santos,  who  was  just  leaving  for  the 
Vatican  Ecumenical  session.  Cardinal 
Santos  is  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  and 
is  extremely  competent  in  the  field  of 
anticommunlsm. 

The  APACL  Conference  was  a  great 
success.  I  had  met  with  many  of  these 
anti-Conmiunist  leaders  before.  They 
approach  their  work  in  dead  seriousness. 
Expressions  of  strong  support  for  Amer- 
ican efforts  In  Vietnam  were  Included 
In  the  many  resolutions. 

TRIP  TO  VIETNAM 

It  would  go  without  saying  that  the 
highlight  of  the  trip  was  the  3  days  spent 
in  Vietnam.  It  gives  you  a  feeling  of  the 
unreal.  A  nation  at  war  but  not  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  a  frontline  with 
opposing  forces  on  each  side.  The  Viet- 
cong are  everywhere  and  most  skirmishes 
are  in  the  southern  delta  section,  far  re- 
moved from  North  Vietnam.  The  Com- 
munists use  selective  terrorism  to  un- 
nerve the  people.  Bombs  are  hiirled  into 
restaurants  and  hotels.  Yet  the  city  of 
Saigon  flourishes,  showing  Its  French 
culture.  School  girls  sing  merrily  on  the 
way  home.  An  air  of  determination  pre- 
vails. 

I  came  away  with  a  very  healthy  re- 
spect for  the  Vietnamese  people.  Like 
most  of  the  youthful  nations  in  Asia 
they  are  faced  with  the  herculean  task 
of  improving  economic  and  political 
stability  while  at  the  same  time  devoting 
a  major  part  of  their  time  to  staving  off 
Communists  efforts  to  take  over  their 
nation.  No  American  can  fully  appre- 
ciate what  It  means  to  have  the  dis- 
ruptions which  these  people  face  in  their 
every  day  life.  The  United  States  of 
America  stands  as  their  only  hope  and 
one  strong  feeling  came  through  In  my 
discussions  with  hundreds  of  people 
there.  They  feel  we  are  committed- 
something  they  had  doubts  about  until 
President  Johnson's  strong  statement 
and  our  resolute  military  actions.  This 
has  been  a  morale  booster  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  they  in  turn  are  mak- 
ing more  headway  in  their  three-pronged 
economic,  military  and  political  front. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  our  troops 
at  Bien  Hoa.  These  are  the  men  of  the 
famous  Big  Red  1.  the  1st  Division,  2d 
Brigade.  Their  officers  were  superb.  It 
Is  comforting  to  know  there  are  men 
aroiind  like  Col.  James  Simmons,  who 
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commands  the  2d  Brigade.  More  impor- 
tant, he  commands  the  respect  of  those 
who  are  there  In  such  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. The  sound  of  artillery  firing  in  the 
background  punctuated  the  briefing 
session.  A  tour  of  the  facilities  would 
have  made  any  American  duly  proud. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example. 
Blen  Hoa  is  not  exactly  a  garden  of  Eden. 
To  dump  several  thousand  men  at  this 
strategic  point  and  then  build  the  base 
around  them  is  quite  an  endeavor.  I  was 
there  on  September  12.  and  you  would 
have  thought  the  camp  was  at  least  a 
year  old  instead  of  a  scant  half-dozen 
weeks.  Morale?  Think  of  this.  It  was 
in  the  monsoon  season,  and  the  mud  re- 
minded one  of  red  North  Carolina  clay. 
Lumber  had  been  requisitioned,  but  it 
could  not  be  obtained  expeditiously. 
This  is  no  fault  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  officers  and  men,  being 
Americans  with  gumption  and  the  spirit 
of  Yankee  ingenuity,  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  They  used  their 
pay  to  purchase  lumber  from  nearby 
Vietnamese  farmers  and  then  built  their 
own  mess  hall  and  facilities.  Even  more 
important,  they  constructed  elevated 
wooden  floors  for  their  tents.  This  had 
a  great  psychological  impact,  to  get  a 
bunk  off  the  muddy  ground  and  up  on 
a  dry  floor.  This  is  the  type  of  men  we 
have  there — no  beatniks,  draft  card 
burners,  or  protestors.  You  would  have 
been  proud,  as  I  was.  One  of  the  men  I 
met  was  Sgt.  Earl  J.  Moorehead,  whose 
home  is  on  Route  6.  Cambridge. 

One  night  in  Saigon  I  listened  to  the  •< 
Armed  Forces  radio  network.    The  disc 
jockey  was  signing  off  and  with  a  clear 
voice  said: 

Reminding  you  that  Vietnam  is  the  place 
to  be — 

Small  items  but  indicative  of  our  mo- 
rale and  commitment  there. 

I  have  heard  the  myth  repeated  often 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  a  weak  people, 
and  this  is  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong 
place.  I  could  not  disagree  more.  Con- 
sider just  one  fact:  The  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple have  gone  through  20  full  years  of 
war  and  political  disruption,  and  yet 
there  is  not  one  signiflcant  peace  move- 
ment In  their  nation.  Village  chiefs  in 
the  provinces  have  been  killed  one  by  one 
by  the  Vietcong.  Yet  others  immediately 
take  their  place.  The  Vietnamese  are  a 
sturdy  people,  and  freedom  will  prosper 
if  we  help  them  eradicate  the  Vietcong. 

In  my  conversations  with  the  officers, 
troops,  and  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 


the  question  was  raised  dozens  of  times: 
Do  the  Lippmanns  and  the  teach-ins  rep- 
resent thinking  back  in  America?  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  had  just  that  week  written 
a  very  negative  article  on  American  par- 
ticipation in  Vietnam,  and  all  of  these 
things  had  an  impact.  Of  course,  this 
was  before  the  current  wave  of  vocal 
anti-Vietnamese  protests,  so  they  prob- 
ably wonder  even  more  now. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  these 
few  highlights.  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  invited  me  to  lunch  and  we 
spent  2  interesting  hours  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  From  Korea  to  Hong  Kong, 
I  received  the  benefit  of  military,  politi- 
cal and  economic  briefings  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  national 
leaders  of  the  respective  countries.  One 
of  the  Indelible  impressions  received  was 
In  regards  to  the  high  caliber  of  the  men 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  Accustomed  to 
seeing  the  Washington  types,  I  frankly 
did  not  expect  to  see  such  hard-working, 
knowledgeable  people  In  our  diplomatic 
posts  which  I  visited.  They  give  a  person 
confidence  which  is  sometimes  hard  to 
gain  from  the  higher  level  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucrat.  Each  day  was  packed 
with  many  Interesting  visits  ranging  from 
the  textile  mills  to  the  rice  paddles.  I 
did  not  want  a  planned  tour  and  made  up 
the  itinerary  after  my  arrival.  One  typi- 
cal day  in  Vietnam  was  like  this: 

Morning:  Visit  Tran  Quol  Buu,  presi- 
dent, Vietnamese  Confederation  of  Labor. 
Visit  Pham  Ba  Thuc.  president,  Em- 
ployers' Association.  Lunch  with  Am- 
bassador Lodge.  Afternoon:  Helicopter 
trip  to  Blen  Hoa  Air  Force  Base.  Eve- 
ning: Dinner  with  labor  attache. 

At  each  stop  on  the  trip,  I  met  a  wide 
variety  of  American  and  local  people. 
Consider  this  typical  guest  list  at  the 
dinner  referred  to  above  on  1  day  In 
Saigon: 

Mr.  Nguyen  Xuan  Phong.  Minister  of 
Labor;  Mr.  Tran  Quoc  Buu,  president,  Viet- 
namese Confederation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Nguyen 
Van  Thang,  vice  president,  Vietnamese  Con- 
federation of  Labor;  Mr.  Dam  Sy  Hlen.  pro- 
fessor, former  Minister  of  Labor  and  Minister 
of  Social  Welfare;  Mr.  Pham  Viet  Tuyen, 
editor,  Tu  Do;  Mr.  Ton  That  Thlen,  editor, 
Saigon  DaUy  News;  Mr.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Rao, 
Journalist  for  New  York  Times;  Col.  William 
H.  Crossen,  MACV;  Mr.  Alan  Strachan, 
Deputy  Director.  USOM;  Mr.  Leslie  Tihaney, 
chief,  economic  section  of  Embassy;  Mr.  Mel 
Levlne,  political  officer;  Mr.  John  P.  Condon, 
first  secretary  of  Embassy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  wa§  able  to  meet  with  young  political 
leaders  In  each  of  the  nations. 
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All  in  all,  this  trip  was  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  and  rewarding  2  weeks  of  my 
life.  The  Asian  people  are  a  warm  and 
friendly  people.  They  look  to  us  for 
help  and  leadership.  You  can  well  be 
proud  of  what  we  Americans  are  doing  in 
Asia.  I  personally  hope  that  we  never 
let  them  down.  In  many  ways,  they  are 
more  realistic  than  we  asc  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  better  understanding  of 
communism  than  we  In  America  do.  The 
preamble  contained  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Communist 
League  declares: 

We.  the  freedom-lovlng  peoples  of  Asia, 
being  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  keenly  conscious  of  the  menace  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  look  upxjn  international  Communist 
imperialism  as  a  tyranny  working  for  the  en- 
slavement of  humanity  and  threatening 
world  peace.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
free  peoples  can  neither  compromise  nor  co- 
exist  with   Communist   Imperialism. 

Rather  to  the  point,  is  it  not?  They 
need  our  leadership  but  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  them.    I  certainly  did. 

Americans  must  not  grow  weary  at  our 
task.  We  are  like  the  watchman  at  the 
bridge  who  can  prevent  a  wreck.  Oiu- 
duty  is  clear.  We  cannot  escape  respon- 
sibility even  though  the  burden  Is  great, 
the  hours  are  long,  and  relief  is  not  In 
sight — even  though  we  have  served  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  duty.  This  is  our 
challenge.  The  future  of  all  civilization 
depends  on  our  response. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  these  remarks  the  speech  I  delivered 
at  the  conference: 

VOTING   REOORD 

The  voting  record  which  Is  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  con- 
tains orUy  a  brief  Identification  of  the 
issue  because  of  space.  Upon  request,  my 
office  will  furnish  a  record  which  In- 
cludes further  detail  and  a  summariza- 
tion of  the  issue  involved  in  each  vote.  I 
will  personally  be  glad  to  explain  or  give 
additional  information  on  any  particular 
issue.  Your  Congressman  was  present 
and  voted  on  all  major  issues  although  I 
missed  some  votes  due  to  Important  com- 
mittee assignments  which  entailed  hear- 
ings outside  of  Washington.  My  Asian, 
trip  and  personal  reasons  such  as  death 
in  the  families  also  accounted  for  sev- 
ral  absences.  The  letters  "NV"  Indi- 
cates these  absences  but  I  have  then  In- 
dicated how  I  would  have  voted  if 
present : 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


2 

3 

4 

6. 

7 
10 
12 
13 
16 
19 
20 
23 
24 
28 
29 
31 
33 


Election  of  Speaker 

Seating  the  Mississippi  deleRation 

House  rule  changes 

New  York  election  contest — - 

Barring  aid  to  Nasser 

Barring  aid  to  Nasa>r 

Recommit  gold  reserve  bill 

Federal  Reserve  bunk  gold  reserves 

Arms  control  authorization...-. 

Recommit  IDA - 

Intcr-.\merican  development  authorization 

Recommit  HCUA  funds 

House  Un-American  Activities  funds 

Recommit  Appalachia  bill .- 

Appalachia  bill — 

Drug  abuse  control 

Arts  Council  authorization 


Vote 


Ford. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

NV- 


Nay. 


Issue 


Vote 


35 
38 
39 
42 
43 
45 
52 
53 
57 
58 
60 
62 
63 
64 
66 
70 
71 


Congressional  redistricting  

Supreme  Court  pay  raise - 

Supreme  Court  pay  raise .  -  — .  ■  _ 

Recommit  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 

Acreage-poundage  tobacco  quotas -.- 

Recommit  Federal  school  aid - 

Federal  school  aid 

tlrants  to  help  older  people . .  

Water  resources  planning — — 

Manpower  training  program  extension 

Obscene  mail  return — 

Saigon  Chancery  construction '. 

Treasury-Post  Oflice  appropriations 

Second  supplemental  appropriations 

Medicare  bill  recommit '- 

Compulsory  medicare  bill 


-V- 

-V.- 


Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Ye«. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
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Roll- 
caU 
No. 


72 

74 

76 

78 

79 

83 

84 

85 

8« 

87 

90 

92 

»4 

96 

97 

99 

101 

104 

105 

109 

110 

113 

113 

116 

117 

119 

121 

123 

136 

127 

129 

130 

131 

132 

141 

142 

143 

145 

146 

147 

153 

155 

157 

162 

163 

164 

167 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

181 

182 

185 

188 

189 

193 

196 

197 

199 

2C3 

204 

205 

208 

209 

212 

214 

215 

216 

218 

219 

220 


HOF 


yeirsj 


Mr 
October 
many 
Office 
Adminis 

There 
honor  of 
of  servic » 
veterans 
has,  I 
sent  to 
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Issue 


A  ins  control  authorization 

P  'esidential  inability  amendment...!!'  !  

K  a  Klux  Klan  investigation  funds 

R  ?commlt  International  Monetary  Fund 

Ir  temational  Monetary  Fund 

W  ater  pollution  control  funds 

2<  supplemen  tal  appropriations.    .  

$S  12,000.000  helicopter  subsidy 

N  itional  Council  on  arts  authorization..  . 

C  immunity  health  services ' 

V  ental  health  grants _ ...... 

V  etnam  military  appropriations 

M  ilitary  procurement  authorization ". 

S|  ace  program  funds,  NASA,  authorisation 
Si  ace  Program  Funds,  NASA,  authorization 

H -alth  research  facility  grants 

Ir  temational  Coffee  Agreement '  

R  'conunit  ARC  authorization. .."...  ' 

A  SC  authorization 

Fi  reiTii  aid  authorization 

Fi  reign  aid  authorization .._ 

B  T  sales  to  Sukarno  and  Nasser 

.\.<  riciilture  appropriations 

St  ite.  Justice,  Commerce  appropriations.  . 

Sr  nil  coal  mine  safety 

E  cise  tax  reduction 

F  lA  .A.dmlntstrator 

R  lilroad  retirement  increase •. 

!>  gislatlve  appropriations , 

E:  port  control  continuation 

N  itional  debt  limit  increase 

N  ttional  debt  limit  Increase. 

.\i  lend  Kennedy  film ._  .  .  !...!!!.!! 

K  nnedy  film  showing '._. 

R  commit  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department. 
H  lusing  and  L'rban  Development  Department.  . 

H  ring  congressional  interns 

V'(  cational  student  loan  insurance ._ 

.K\  riculture  disaster  relief 

Bi  Itie  States  resolution. 

G'  fense  appropriations 

Ai  Ba  redevelopment  extension 

H  using  and  Urban  Development  rule "... 

R(  nt  supplements 

Ri  move  rent  supplements. . _ 

Hi  using  and  Urban  Development 

V(  ting  Rights  Bill  Rule ,, ..;.!I!.!. ;.'!!.." 

CI  'an  elections  amendment. 

V<  ting  rights  amendment '_'. 

N  in-English-speaking  amendment 

Ri  commit  voting  rights  bill 

Pi  ss  voting  rights 

.K  !C  powe  lines _. 

St  ramer  Government  jobs 

Cijarette  Labeling  Act 

A;  lend  Coinage  Act 

C  langing  coinage  system 

.\i  raed  services  pay  raise 

R  commit  poverty  program  expansion 

P<  verty  program  expansion 

Ti  ft-Hartley  14(b)  rule 

C(  nference  report  on  medicare 

C(  nference  report  on  Housing  Act __ 

C(  nference  report  on  mental  health  grants 
Ri  commit  Taft-Hartley  14(b)  removal 

Ti  ft-Hartley  14(b)  removal 

A  )C  powerlines 

H  ?h way  funds  authorization 

P(  lice  Training  .\ct 

Pi  soner  rehabilitation 

R<  commit  voting  rights 

Ci  nference  report  on  voting  rights 

CI  ril  service  retirement  increase 


Vote 


Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

NV- 

NV- 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea 

NV— 

NV- 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Nay 

Nay 
Yea.    i 
.Nay 


Yea. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 


221 

22J 

224 

225 

228 

230 

234 

235 

236 

•238 

239 

242 

243 

244 

246 

248 

249 

•252 

253 

254 

255 

257 

259 

262 

263 

264 

■265 

269 

296 

•299 

301 

303 

304 

306 

307 

309 

310 

313 

315 

316 

320 

321 

3'22 

324 

325 

327 

.l-.'S 

336 

337 

338 

339 

341 

342 

343 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

353 

354 

356 

357 

363 

366 

367 

376 

377 

378 

380 

381 

383 


Issue 


Military  construction  authorization 

Internal  lonaJ  banks 

Interest  equalization  tax.. ... 

Interest  equalization  tax _'.\. 

District  of  Columbia  auto  Insurance '.' 

Draft  card  mutilations 

Regional  development _ 

Recommit  regional  development 

Regional  development  

.Nickel  duty  suspension  ._ 

Federal  Boxing  Commission 

Foreign  aid  authorization 

Recommit  1965  farm  bill 

1965  farm  bill _ ...V." 

Recommit  Labor-HEW  supplemental  appropriations. 

Western  Hemisphere  limitations 

Immigration  Act 

Higher  Education  Act .!]!!I!!! 

School  aid  liberalization 

Rule  on  tariff  bill 

Removing  tariffs  on  Canadian  automobiles 

I lealth  education  aid 

High-speed  transportation 

-Military  construction  authorization 

Military  construction  authorization 

Veterans  compensation  increase 

Crime  Commission  funds _ 

Foreign  aid  appropriation 

Park  Service  concessions 

Pre.serve  Governor's  poverty  program  veto 

.\.rts  and  Humanities  Foundation  . 

Patronage  employee  name  disclosure .. 

Nuclear  accident  indemni flcation 

Defense  appropriations  conference  report 

.Mississippi  contested  elections 

Servicemen's  li fe  insurance. 

.\nti-Communist  intervention 

Water  pollution  control  funds 

Rivers  and  harbors 

Florida  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 

Bank  holding  comp>anies 

Rural  water  and  sanitation  loans  rule 

Rural  water  and  sanitation  loans 

Recommit  air  pollution 

Mr  Pollution  Act 

Discharge  District  of  Columbia  home  rule 

District  of  Columbia  home  rule 

Strike  the  enacting  clause,  District  of  Columbia  bill. 

Substitute  District  of  Columbia  home  rule 

Recommit  District  of  Columbia  home  rule 

District  of  Columbia  home  rule 

Immigration  conference  report _ 

Recommit  Federal  pay  raise 

Federal  pay  raise 

Madison  Memorial  Library  recommittal.. 

Madison  Memorial  Library 

Recommit  foreign  aid  appropriations 

Foreign  aid  appropriations 

Medical  library  facilities _ 

Jefferson  National  Expan.<sion  Memorial 

Ryukvu  Islands  damages 

Nevada  water  project 

Recommit  highway  environment  control 

Highway  environment  control 

Rule  on  sugar  bill 

Recommit  sugar  bill 

Sugar  bill 

Delete  National  Teachers  Corps 

Conference  report  on  Higher  Education  Act 

River  and  harbor  conference  reriort 

Conference  Report  on  supplemental  appropriations 

Separate  vote  on  Dickey- Lincoln  power  project 

Conference  report  on  sugar  bill 


Vote 


Yea. 

Nay. 

NV- 

NV- 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

NV- 

NV- 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

NV- 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

NV— 

NV- 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 


Nay. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 


■Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

•Nay. 
•Nay. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Samne    Rote,  Chief  Contact  Officer, 
Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


or  NEW    TOHK 


IN  TH] ;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 


FARBSTEIN.     Mr.   Speaker,  on 

31,  1965,  Samuel  Rose,  who  for 

has  been  Chief  of  the  Central 

Contact  Division,  of  the  Veterans' 

ration,  will  retire. 

is  much  that  can  be  said  in 

this  man  who  has  given  48  years 

to  his  Government  and  to  the 

who  served  this  coimtry.     It 

tHink,  best  been  said  in  the  letter 

1  lim  by  the  Administrator  of  the 


Veterans'  Administration.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Driver,  in  a  tribute  written  for  the  EI 
Paso  Times,  by  Sarah  McClendon,  and 
in  an  editorial  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes — 
the  National  Tribune. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  wish  to 
include  the  foregoing  in  the  Record  and 
wish  Sam  Rose  a  long  life  in  the  con- 
tinued service  of  his  fellowman: 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  8, 1965. 
Mr.  Samuei.  Rose, 

Chief.  Central  Office  Contact  Division.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  Your  service  with  this  agency 
in  behalf  of  veterans  Is  legend.  There  are 
few  persons  who  have  been  associated  with 
veterans  activities  In  this  cotuitry  since 
World  War  I  who  are  not  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  your  dedication  and  de- 
votion on  the  individual  and  overall  needs 
of  veterans. 

You  have  personified  our  highest  ideals 
of  service  and  set  a  standard  which  others 


will  emulate  but  seldom  match.  You  have 
brought  together  a  rare  combination  of  zeal, 
sincerity,  sjrmpathy,  understanding,  and 
know-how  in  your  day-to-day  efforts  to  assist 
veterans,  and  you  have  represented  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  gathered  groups 
with  distinction.  The  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  you  are  held  by  the  national  service  or- 
ganizations do  you  honor.  You  have  fulfilled 
each  and  every  assignment  with  inspiring 
loyalty. 

You  have  every  reason  to  take  satisfaction 
in  your  accomplishments  of  the  past  48  years, 
for  it  is  v^th  intense  pride  that  we  view  your 
record  of  service. 

We  know  that,  as  you  put  It,  your  "way  of 
life"  win  not  change  following  your  retire- 
ment, for  whenever  and  wherever  you  meet  a 
veteran,  the  same  spontaneous  helpfulness 
will  be  evident  and  the  "legend  of  Sam  Rose" 
will  be  perpetxiated.  On  behalf  of  all  of  us 
who  have  been  so  fortiinate  as  to  work  with 
you  in  past  years,  let  me  wish  you  the  very 
best  for  the  future — you  have  earned  It. 
Sincerely. 

W.  J.  Drivxb,  Administrator. 


October  27,  1965 

[Prom  the  El  Paso  Times] 
A  West  Texan  in  Washington 
( By  Sarah  McClendon ) 
Washington. — For   48   years,    redtape   has 
been  cut    in    a    huge   Government   bureau- 
cracy   for    literally    hundreds    of    thousands 
of  war  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans 
by  a  friendly  voice  on  the  telephone. 

"Sam  Rose,  may  I  help  you,  please,"  is  the 
way  he  answers  that  telephone  from  6:30 
a.m.  (he  does  not  have  to  come  to  work 
at  that  early  hour)  until  4:30  p.m..  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  headquarters  in 
Washington,  where  he  is  chief  of  the  VA's 
Central  Office  Contact  Division.  He  has  been 
there  since  the  VA  started  and  before  it  had 
Its  present  name  when  It  was  the  old  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau.  He  is  the  employee 
with  the  greatest  longevity  in  service.  At 
the  end  of  this  month,  he  will  retire,  with 
the  gratitude  of  multitudes.  Probably  for 
many  years  hence,  when  veterans  call  the 
office,  they  will  ask  for  "Mr.  Rose." 

Always,  this  little  man,  himself  a  veteran 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, would  follow  his  cherry  greeting  on 
the  telephone  with  "Come  to  see  me.  Let 
me  push  your  case  for  you."  or  "Did  they 
take  care  of  you? — My  pleasure — come  in  any 
time." 

Such  service  Is  rare  in  the  stores  giving 
most  attention  to  personnel  relations  or  hav- 
ing valuable  goodis  to  sell  but  much  more 
rare  in  Government  bureaus. 

This  type  of  service  which  always  ends  up 
in  making  friends  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  Rose  Is  made  possible  through 
a  highly  important  function  of  the  VA — con- 
tact. As  Sam  Rose  says,  "All  roads  lead  here," 
and  indeed  they  do,  to  his  office.  Maybe 
one  minute  he  is  answering  a  query  for  the 
White  House.  He  has  served  under  nine 
Presidents,  from  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  The  next  minute,  he  is  trying  to 
help  a  widow  to  find  proof  that  her  husband 
died  of  war  injuries  15  years  later  than  com- 
bat. The  next  minute,  he  may  be  helping  a 
man  win  greater  compensation  for  a  service- 
connected  injury  or  he  may  be  figuring  out 
a  way  for  an  orphaned  child  to  attend  col- 
lege. He  may  be  helping  a  former  WAC  offi- 
cer to  straighten  out  her  National  Service 
life  policy  or  helping  someone  to  find  a  Job. 
He  may  be  admitting  someone  to  a  hos- 
pital or  helping  to  bury  the  war  dead. 

No  wonder  he  is  often  called  by  veterans 
themselves  "Mr.  VA."  and  has  been  decorated 
by  his  own  agency  for  distinguished  service 
and  has  been  hailed  in  veterans  association 
publications,  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
other  groups  and  has  been  recently  given 
an  award  of  appreciation  of  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

Chances  are  if  one  eavesdrops  on  his  tele- 
phone conversations,  they  will  hear  Sam 
Rose  cordially  renewing  old  friendships 
among  certain  repeats  among  his  customers 
or  calling  one  by  his  first  name  as  he  in- 
tersperses the  conversations  with  interpreta- 
tions of  laws  and  rules  in  simplified  lan- 
guage. He  has  the  regulations  on  the  tip 
of  his  tongue. 

It  is  nothing  for  this  little  man  to  handle 
20  such  cases  a  day.  Any  one  of  these  may 
be  of  mammoth  importance  to  the  veteran 
and  his  family. 

He  loves  his  Job  and  the  only  reason  he  is 
quitting  Is  he  has  to.  having  reached  the 
mandatory  age  of  70. 

"To  me,  it  has  never  been  a  task,  for  I  feel 
It  is  an  honor  to  be  a  part  of  an  important 
humane  and  beneficial  agency.  For  48  years 
I  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
veteran,  his  widow,  and  his  dependents. 
"I  have  endeavored  to  bring  personal  serv- 
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ice  from  the  heart.  I  have  tried  to  express 
the  feeling  of  a  grateful  nation  to  those  who 
have  given  their  best. 

"I  did  care  about  each  and  every  individual 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact."  said  this 
quiet,  thin,  stooped  man  who  Is  still  quick  to 
open  the  door  for  one.  "Every  claim  ntun- 
ber,  every  insiu-ance  number  represents  to 
me  a  living  person,  and  more  important,  a 
person  who  has  served  his  country,"  is  the 
way  Sam  Rose  put  it. 

What  changes  has  he  seen  in  veterans' 
claims  over  the  years? 

"Well,  the  veteran  of  World  War  I  had 
little  coming  to  him,  whereas  the  veteran  of 
World  War  II  had  the  GI  bill  of  rights." 

The  hardest  problem  in  his  Job  has  been 
knowing  or  thinking  a  man  Is  entitled  to 
compensation  and  not  being  able  to  find 
sufficient  evidence  so  that  a  man  and  his 
family  can  have  the  benefits  they  are  entitled 
to  receive.  "Often  the  claim  Is  not  filed 
until  the  husband  and  father  Is  dead  when 
only  he  could  supply  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidence,"  he  said. 

Thus,  he  advises  those  who  are  suffering 
from  Injuries  or  effects  who  think  they 
might  be  entitled  to  compensation  to  report 
this  early  to  the  VA  so  that  officials  may 
start  to  trace  the  matter  and  arrive  at  the 
proof  which  Is  required  by  the  VA,  said 
Rose  as  he  bows  out. 


Three  Job  Corp*  Gradnatet  Win  Chance 
at  Executive  Careers 


[From  the  Stars  &  Stripes-National  Tribune] 
"Mr.  VA"  Retires 

After  nearly  one-half  century  of  service  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  Samuel  Rose, 
affectionately  known  as  "Mr.  VA"  will  re- 
tire from  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
October  31.  This  would  appear  not  to  be 
Rose's  own  choosing,  as  he  will  have  reached 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70. 

Rose  Joined  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Di- 
vision, now  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in 
1917.  For  over  48  years  he  has  given  of  him- 
self with  love  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
veterans  who  have  served  our  country  in 
peace  and  In  war. 

He  Is  the  only  one  of  the  VA's  employees 
who  was  on  the  Job  when  the  old  Veterans 
Bureau  was  formed  and  has  never  been  too 
busy  to  listen  to  the  plight  of  a  veteran  or 
his  widow  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  solving 
their  problems. 

Rose  has  served  continuously  during  the 
terms  of  office  of  nine  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  On  one  wall  of  his  office  are 
the  autographed  portraits  of  Presidents  Wil- 
son, Harding,  Coolldge,  Hoover,  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  commissions  of 
notary  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
signed  personally  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Sam's  original  commission, 
signed  by  President  Wilson  in  1918,  is  a 
framed  conversation  piece  in  a  place  of 
prominence  in  his  office. 

"Mr.  VA"  has  received  many  commenda- 
tions and  acknowledgments  of  his  dedicated 
service  to  veterans  from  the  many  Adminis- 
trators of  Veterans'  Affairs  under  whom  he 
served,  as  well  as  from  service  organization 
representatives  and,  perhaps  most  gratifying 
of  all,  from  the  veteran  and  his  dependents. 

He  has  enjoyed  good  health  thru  his  two 
score  and  8  years  of  service  and,  like  the 
riders  of  the  pony  express,  neither  wind  nor 
rain,  nor  sleet  nor  hail  could  keep  this  man 
from  his  appointed  tasks. 

This  newspaper,  and  the  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, will  miss  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  Rose  brought  to  his  office.  He  has 
been  a  sincere,  devoted  and  accomplished 
contact  officer  and  certainly  deserves  the 
tiUe  of  "Mr.  VA." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Washington,  D.C, 
Sunday  Star,  written  by  Larry  A.  Still, 
tells  of  the  fervent  hope  for  the  future 
of  O'Neil  Leroy  Costley  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

The  article  is  headlined  "Three  Job 
Corps  Graduates  Win  Chance  at  Execu- 
tive Careers."  The  story  is  a  true  story 
of  Americana — give  American  youth  a 
chance  and  it  will  strive  to  pursue  con- 
structive goals. 

There  is  another  saga  of  Americana 
in  the  story.  This  is  the  report  of  W.  C. 
Hobbs.  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
Washington,  D.C,  b£ised  firm  giving  jobs 
to  Job  Corps  graduates — the  Manage- 
ment and  Engineering  Services  Division 
of  Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc. 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  himself  a  dropout — he 
left  school  in  1931,  but  returned  to  get 
a  B.S.  in  science  and  engineering. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  quote  what 
Mr.  Hobbs  had  to  say  to  the  Job  Corps 
graduates  he  employed : 

I  want  these  fellows  to  know  they  won't 
get  any  preferential  treatment.  They'll  have 
to  work  like  everybody  else.  At  the  end  of 
the  90  days  they  will  be  just  one  of  the 
workers  and  advance  on  merit  and  ability. 
It's  entirely  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Hobbs  is  also  quoted  as  stating 
that  he  hired  "the  youths  from  the  Job 
Corps  program  because  the  camps 
offered  greater  selectivity,  better  char- 
acter and  higher  quality  of  potential 
workers  than  any  other  single  source." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  account 
merits  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  insert  the  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star.  Sept.  26, 

19651  •♦ 

Three  Job  Corps  Graduates  Win  Chance  kt 
EXECtmvE  Careers 
(By  Larry  A.  StUl) 

Three  graduates  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  Job  Corps  training  program 
were  given  new  Jobs  in  Washington  and  a 
chance  of  executive  training  yesterday  by 
two  former  dropouts  who  already  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  trainees  are  Cosme  Arriola.  21.  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  O'Neil  Leroy  Costley,  18,  of 
Baltimore;  and  Lawrence  Hark! ess.  21,  of 
Port  Arthur.  Tex.,  all  members  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J., 
Urban  Center. 

Camp  Kilmer  is  1  of  100  training  centers 
being  established  in  the  antlpoverty  program 
for  40,000  young  men  and  women,  aged  16 
to  21.  "who  need  a  change  of  environment 
and  individual  help  to  develop  talents,  self- 
confidence  and  motivation  to  Improve  them- 
selves." 
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riRST  wascjTTPrx  tiainzes 

Kilmer  grads  started  work  as 

ToTjpK'  first  executive  trainees  at  the 

and  Engineering  Service  Dlvl- 

(]onaolidated  American  Services,  Inc. 

dated    operates    management    and 

services   for   major  industries 

the  Nation  and  on  Wake  Island, 

and  Vietnam. 

thought  I  would  be  here,"  said 

the  firm's  plush  Washington  of- 

Madison  Bank   Birildlng.     "My 

t  want  me  to  be  far  from  home, 

ays  it's  for  my  benefit."  said  Hark- 
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Slid. 
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frailly  Is  proud  of  me.    They  hope  I 

said  Coetley. 

Hobbs,  vice  president  of  Consoli- 

he  hired  the  youths  from  the 

program  because  the  camps  offered 

selectivity,    better    character    and 

q|aality"  of  potential  workers  than 

single  soiirce. 

going  to  adjust  their  working 

^ey  can  go  to  college  if  they  wish," 

"We  can  always   use  a  good 

engineer.     It  may  take  6  or  7 

weYe  In  no  hxirry." 

will   begin   at   a   minimimi 

I  alary  of  $1.75  to  $2.25  an  hour  dur- 

90fday  training  period,  according  to 

o,  manager  of  the  division's  logistic 

science  department. 

found  each  youth  housing  in  the 

established  separate  checking  ac- 

them,  purchased  clothing  so  they 

to  work  and  return  to  school. 

recalled   that   he   dropped   out   of 

1931,  but  returned  to  get  a  B.S. 

science   and  engineering.     He   is 

ifianager  of  Consolidated's  manage- 

engineerlng  services  division  which 

;hree  othdr  dropouts  among  the  105 
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Gottlieb,  Director  of  Program 
and   Job   Evaluation   for    the 
Sconomlc  Opportunity,  agreed  that 
ttlve  training  program  could  pro- 
inspiration  for  the  13,000  youths 
in  44  camps. 

fellows  have  already  demonstrated 
the  ball  then  I  had  at  their  age," 
laid. 

XABNXD  PH.   D. 


also  quit  school  when  he  was  in 
g^de  and  never  returned  to  get  a 
diploma. 

at  Wayne  State  TTnlversity  in 

an  iinclaasifled  student  and  re- 

Ph.    D.    from    the   University   of 

4fter  the  grad\iate  school  waived  all 

requirements.     Today  Gottlieb   is 

of  the  Michigan  State  University 


ire  1 


800  graduates  of  Job  Corps  train- 
including   many  who   have 
ifiilitary  service  and  eight  who  are 
college  on  scholarships,  Gottlieb 


was  gradiiated  from  high  school 

^tonio,  but  dropped  all  hopes  of 

architectural   drafting   to   find    a 

would  help  support  five  brothers 

Asters. 

recommended  for  the  Job  Corpo 

president  of  the  student  coimcll 

Kilmer  and  valedictorian  of  his 

was  hired  as  a  property  control 

Consolidated   and   plans  to  study 

*   _  at  night. 

will  work  in  the  firm's  admlnis- 

as  a  reproduction  clerk  and 

u  a  Junior  draftsman  in  the  engl- 

I  lepartment.     Costley  dropped   out 

I  chool  In  his  senior  year  when  his 

rather,    10  brothers   and   3   sisters 

Tuskegee  Institute.  Alabama,  where 

took  a  Job  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 

hospltal. 

"I  dldiit  have  to  drop  out,"  Coetley  said. 


becaae 


procMslngi 


g'oup 


"but  I  was  too  bullheaded.  The  Job  Corps 
has  given  me  a  wonderful  chance." 

Harkless  said  he  quit  school  In  the  ninth 
grade  because  "I  was  losing  Interest  and  it 
was  getting  to  be  a  bore."  He  added,  "I 
didn't  want  to  go  back  to  school  and  I  was 
too  young  to  go  in  the  service,  so  the  Job 
Corps  was  right  in  between." 

Hobbs  had  one  final  word  for  his  new 
trainees.  "I  want  these  fellows  to  know 
they  won't  get  any  preferential  treatment," 
he  emphasized.  "They'll  have  to  work  like 
everybody  else.  At  the  end  of  the  90  days 
they  will  be  Just  one  of  the  workers  and 
advance  on  merit  and  ability.  It's  entirely 
up  to  them." 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT  TO   ADJOURNMENT 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  EN- 
ROLLED APTTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
on  the  following  dates,  that  committee 
had  examined  and  found  truly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  22,  1965: 

H.R.  188.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  bene- 
fit under  the  war  orphtms  educational  assist- 
ance program; 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whiskey- 
town -Shasta -Trinity  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  1,   1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSoclo,  Jr.; 

HH.  5463.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington, 
Mass.; 

H.R.  5567.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
llabUlty  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  8363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky  Jo 
and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.; 

H Jl.  10306.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

HJl.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relat^g  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations;  and 

H.R.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing Father  Flanagan  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs. 

On  October  23,  1965: 
HJt.  4431.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 


trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of  Btirt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  ComnUsslon  heretofore  issue  to  fl. 
nance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur.  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  In  the  financing  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  services  and  facilities  provided  under  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  Instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended;  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  2d  regular  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary, 10,  1966. 


October  27,  1965 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 528.  89th  Congress,  he  did  on  the 
following  dates  sign  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  October  22, 1966 : 

HH.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children 
of  certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  benefit 
under  the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
program; 

H H.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
piuposes; 

HJt.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  I,  1906,  as  amended; 

Hit.  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSocio,  Jr.; 


HR  5493-  An  act  to  provide  that  the  fiag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  In  Lexington,  Mass.; 

HR.5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 

Columbia;  ^^     ,     ^ 

H  R  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
loclc  and  dam  numbered  6  on  the  Arkansas 
Elver  in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H  R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, or  both:  " 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric   Co.; 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpUe; 

HR.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations;  and 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs. 

On  October  23,  1965: 
HR.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from  a 
point  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr..  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa. 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coxintries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  un- 
der such  programs,  particularly  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  groups  presenting 
special  vocational  rehabilitation  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peda^l 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  sclentiflc  instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  2d  regular  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  January 
10.  1966.  

SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  a,uthority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 528,  89th  Congress,  he  did  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1965,  sign  enrolled  bills  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ramelb; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin.  

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  piu-- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
DocimientB  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  jjublicatlons  by  _ 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Goveriunent  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
*he  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnimutn 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


R  iPRESENTATTVES  WITH 
itES  DENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 
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[Streets  nortliwest  tinlesB  otherwise  stated] 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  dcdly  Congressional  Record  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than  Monday, 
November  15.  1965.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches 
withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to  the 
Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112.  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN.  Chairman. 


Report  of  the  House  Majority  Leader  on 
the  Legislative  Accomplishments  of  the 
1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sincere  pleasure  and  great  privilege  to 
review  the  legislative  performance  of  this 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The 
accomplishments  that  this  session  has 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  legislative 
history  are  numerous  and  far-reaching — 
many  are  monumental  and  even  historic. 
Spanning  the  horizon  of  age-old  issues 
that  have  plagued  generations  of  con- 
cerned Americans,  they  speak  to  a  victory 
in  casting  aside  the  bonds  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  oppression  that 
have  persecuted  men  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  They  speak  also  to  the  challenge 
of  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
our  people. 

Labeling  Congress  as  "the  education 
Congreas"  or  "the  conservation  Congress" 
is  an  irresistible  temptation  experienced 
by  most  students  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Too  often,  however,  it  creates  a 
false  or  misleading  impression  of  the 
record  of  a  Congress — emphasizing  one 
area  of  national  interest  and  congres- 


sional accomplishment  and  simultane- 
ously subordinating  all  other  spheres  of 
legislative  activity.  ITie  value  of  this 
manner  of  assessment  Is,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely limited. 

As  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  can  say  with  imre- 
strained  pride  that  this  Congress,  with 
its  overwhelming  Democratic  majority, 
has  heard  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
American  people  and  responded  with  vi- 
sion and  foresight  m  realizing  their  con- 
cept of  an  American  society  that  is  a 
Great  American  Society. 

In  his  efforts  to  build  a  Great  Ameri- 
can Society,  President  Johnson  has  ful- 
filled the  promises  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  American  people  and 
has  demonstrated  his  determination  to 
"serve  all  the  Nation,  not  one  section 
or  one  sector,  or  one  group,  but  all 
Americans.  TTiese  are  the  United 
States — a  xmited  people  with  a  united 
purpose."  The  creation  of  a  Great  So- 
ciety is,  therefore,  the  united  purpose  of 
a  united  people. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  observed  that 
"greatness  lies  not  in  being  strong,  but 
In  the  right  use  of  strength." 

No  actual  or  potential  source  of 
strength  within  our  society  has  been  by- 
passed in  these  efforts  "to  enrich  and 
elevate  our  national  life,  and  to  advance 
the  quality  of  our  American  civilization." 
Who  would  deny  that  this  is  not  the  le- 
gitimate or  right  use  of  our  strength? 

Before  I  review  some  of  the  major  leg- 
islative achievements  of  this  1st  session 


of  the  8»th  Congress,  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  enjoys  the  deepest 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  for  his  wis- 
dom and  ability,  his  kind  counsel,  and 
his  imceasing  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
the  speakership  and  to  the  welfare  of 
his  Nation.  His  leadership  during  this 
session  has  placed  his  name  among  those 
of  the  great  Speakers  of  all  time. 

My  praise  and  gratitude  go  out  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana, 
Hale  Boggs,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  efficiently  and  responsibly  discharged 
his  duties  as  majority  whip  and  also  to 
each  Member— for  each  has  persevered 
relentlessly  in  executing  the  legislative 
task  and  responsibilities  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  voters  of  this  covmtry. 

In  contemplating  a  job  well  done,  may 
we  be  reminded  of  the  sage  words  of  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson  who  said: 

We  shall  lead  In  that  degree  to  which  we 
build  a  vital  and  healthy  society.  As  we  solve 
our  own  problems,  economic,  social,  and 
above  all,  moral,  we  shall  help,other  people 
solve  theirs.  By  demonstrating  the  limitless 
powers  of  a  free  society  which  knows  how  to 
liberate  the  full  creative  energy  of  man,  we 
shall  fulfill  the  destiny  that  history  has 
assigned  to  us. 

NATIONAL    SECURrrr    AND    MILrTABT 

PEEPAREDNESS  t 

This  same  great  American  and  out- 
standing humanitarian  whose  courage, 
fortitude,  and  tireless  dedication  to  the 
creation  of  a  world  order  in  which  peace 
prevails,  earned  him  the  deepest  respect 
of  men  eversrwhere,  also  once  remarked 
that  intolerant  power  respects  power,  not 
weakness. 

In  an  age  which  finds  hostile  forces 
determmed  to  destroy  American  security, 
and  the  security  of  all  free  and  peaceful 
nations,  military  weakness  and  unpre- 
paredness  are  luxuries  we  cannot  afford. 
The  costs  of  national  security  and  mili- 
tary strength  are  high — ^high  in  terms 
of  human  suffertog  and  loss  of  life — high 
in  terms  of  eqtUpment,  hardware,  and 
construction. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam — in  a  struggle  in  which 
the  Commimist  forces  of  aggressive  world 
conquest  pose  a  genuine  threat  to  the 
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of  South  Vietnam  as  a  free 
to  the  secinity,  peace,  and 
survival  of  the  United  States 
Kllles. 

to  President  Johnson's  re- 
addltlonal  funds  to  meet  the 
of  our  commitment  in  south- 
the  House  and  tiie  Senate,  as 
s  first  legislative  actions  of  the 
approved   supplemental    funds 
$700  million  for  the  1965  fiscal 
was  anticipated  that  $275  mil- 
be  allocated  for  ammunitien, 
for  helicopters,  other  air- 
aircraft  parts.  $100  million  for 
ruction  of  supply-storage  facil- 
the  construction  of  equipment, 
million  for  miscellaneous  costs. 
supplemental  defense  funds 
approved  by  almost  unan- 
rclUcall  votes  In  both  Chambers  of 
is  a  clear  indication  that 
n^ajority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
support  our  President  and 
men  in  their  firm  stand 
iranton  disrespect  for  the  rights 
who  seek  only  the  enjoyment  of 
ffeedom,  and  self-determination. 
21,    President    Johnson 
law  Public  Law  89-132.  a  bill 
to  effect  a  fair  adjustment  in 
of  compensation  for  members 
vtiiformed  services.    To  militarj' 
assigned  the  awesome  respon- 
of  protecting  the  Nation's  secu- 
nilitary  personnel  from  whom 
a  total  commitment  to  duty 
need  skills  to  direct  our  increas- 
r.  and  sophisticated  weapons 
and  whom  we  expose  to  the 
and  hazards  of  combat  and 
we  must  be  willing  to  offer  an 
income  and  a  standard  of  living 
in  attractiveness  to  those  en- 
their  counterparts  engaged  in 
economic  activities  of  civil - 
Effective  September   1,   1965. 
89-132  authorized  an  appro- 
of  $1,048,029,000  for  pay  raises 
than  505,000  retired  personnel, 
reservists,  and  more  than  2,- 
active-duty    members    of    the 
rces.    Basic  pay  adjustments 
duty  members  of  the  Armed 
counted  for  $809,855,000  of  the  to- 
Within  this  category, 
increase,  totaling  $136.6  mil- 
granted  to  officers  with  more 
3|ears'  service:  $28.8  million  was 
for  a  22-percent  hike  in  the 
officers  with  less  than  2  years' 
Four  hundred  ninety-three  and 
million  dollars  were  allocated 
with  more  than  2  years  of 
well  as  a  17.3-percent  increase 
5151.2  million  for  enlistees  with 
2  years  of  service. 

provisions  include:  an  in- 
fijom  $55  to  $65  monthly  in  "hos- 
pay  for  military  personnel  serv- 
which  the  President  speci- 
ccjmbat  zones ;  free  first-class  pos- 
es for  servicemen  stationed  in 
aones;  allowances  by  the  Depart- 
3ef ense  of  reenlistment  stipends 
four  times  the  present  stipend 
possessing  "critical  skills"; 
increases  in  pay  for  retired 
compensating  for  rises  in  the 
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Consumer  Price  Index  since  1963  and  fu- 
ture Increases  should  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rise  3  percent  for  any  3  con- 
secutive months. 

Public  Law  89-149,  a  legislative  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  pay  of  enlisted  personnel  and 
ofBcers  who  are  engaged  in  dangerous 
assignments  on  the  flight  decks  of  air- 
craft carriers.  Enlisted  men  will  receive 
$55  a  month;  officers  will  receive  $110  a 
month  in  hazardous  duty  compensation. 
Justification  for  incentive  compensations 
for  personnel  performing  hazardous 
duties  rests  on  statistics  which  substan- 
t:.ite  the  high  niunber  of  fatalities 
among  aircraft  carrier  flight  deck  crews. 
Moreover,  the  rate  of  reenlistment  for 
personnel  of  flight  deck  crews  is  consid- 
erably below  the  overall  Na\T  reenlist- 
ment level.  This  authorization  will  serve 
to  maintain  highly  qualified  and  experi- 
enced men  on  our  flight  decks. 

The  Congiess  has  placed  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  H.R.  3043— Public  Law  89- 
26 — which  amends  title  37  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  payment  of  spe- 
cial allowances  and  dislocation  allow- 
ances for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
unifonncd  sei'vices  to  meet  the  expenses 
incident  to  their  ordered  evacuation 
from  an  overseas  danger  zone.  Under 
previous  law.  dependents  could  receive 
per  diem  payments  and  cost-of-living 
allowances  prescribed  for  the  oversea 
'•safe  haven"  only  when  they  were  eva- 
cuated to  another  oversea  area;  no  spe- 
cial allowances  were  granted  when  de- 
pendents were  returned  to  the  United 
States.  This  legislation,  now  Public  Law 
89-26,  was  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
serious  financial  hardships  which  emer- 
gency and  unexpected  evacuations  can 
produce  in  the  way  of  high-cost,  short- 
term  living  accommodations,  the  neces- 
sities of  housekeeping,  and  clothing  ap- 
propriate  for  the  climate   of   the   new 

lX)St. 

Public  Law  89-151  amends  titles  10 
and  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize tile  survivors  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  dies  while  on  active 
duty  to  receive  the  monetary  value  of  his 
unused  and  accrued  leave  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  an  inequity  in  the 
statutes.  Presently,  other  Federal  em- 
ployees' beneficiaries  receive  the  mone- 
tary value  of  accrued  leave  in  the  event 
of  the  employee's  death.  Similarly,  most 
industries  pay  their  employees  basic  pay 
for  unused  vacation  time  and  unused 
leave  upon  termination  or  in  the  event 
of  death.  This  is  a  benefit  that  has 
been  long  overdue  widows  and  children 
of  American  service  personnel  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Public  Law  89-150,  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program, 
amends  section  1485  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  remains  of  deceased  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  authorizes  the  transportation 
of  such  dependents  even  if  death  occurs 
within  the  continental  United  States. 
Under  previous  law,  authority  for  the 
transportation  of  the  deceased  at  Gov- 


ernment expense  was  limited  to  those 
situations  in  which  the  death  occurred 
while  the  dependent  was  outside  the 
United  States.  This  legislation  recog- 
nizes the  financial  hardships  that  can 
befall  armed  services  personnel  stationed 
in  remote  areas  and  the  fact  that,  al- 
though stationed  within  the  United 
States,  the  deceased  may  be  farther  from 
the  place  of  final  rest  than  some  sta- 
tions outside  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  89-140  amends  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  authorizes 
transportation,  at  Government  expense, 
of  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  at  stations  out- 
side the  United  States  who  require  medi- 
cal attention,  excluding  elective  surgery, 
unavailable  locally  or  below  standard  in 
quality.  This  enactment  attempts  to 
provide  equal  benefits  for  all  dependents 
and  afford  them  access  to  first-class  med- 
ical care  regardless  of  their  service  loca- 
tion. 

Public  Law  89-152  amends  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  Act  of  1951  and 
makes  it  a  crime  knowingly  to  mutilate 
or  destroy  a  draft  card.  Conviction  may 
bring  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  or  a 
maximum  prison  sentence  of  5  years. 
Chaii-man  of  the  House  Armed  Sendees 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  when  he  said  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  "tlie  least  we  can  do  for  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam  fighting  to  preserve 
freedom,  while  a  vocal  minority  in  this 
country  thumb  their  noses  at  their  own 
Government." 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have  appro- 
priated $46,887,163,000  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  defense  appropriation 
seeks  to  maintain  and  update  our  mili- 
tary forces  so  that  they  will  be  capable 
of  effectively  supporting  our  basic  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  In  addition  to  au- 
thorizing the  Commander  in  Chief  to  al- 
locate Vv'hatever  funds  may  be  required 
to  set  into  operation  an  airborne  alert,- 
this  appropriation  measure  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  increase  the 
moneys  in  the  Defense  Department's 
emergency  fund  by  no  more  than  $150 
million.  This  additional  $150  million 
may  be  drawn  from  other  DOD  funds, 
with  no  single  fund  subject  to  more  than 
a  7 -percent  reduction  in  its  appropria- 
tions. Of  the  total  $46,887,163,000,  $1,700 
million  has  been  approved  for  the  south- 
east Asia  emergency  fund,  $14,658,391.- 
000  for  military  personnel,  $12,555,272,- 
000  for  operations  and  maintenance, 
$11,404  million  for  procurement,  and 
$6,569,500,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Appropriatiorvs  of  $1,090,789,000  have 
been  earmarked  for  the  construction  of 
domestic  and  overseas  military  installa- 
tions. An  additional  $665,846,000  was  al- 
located for  use  in  the  building  of  some 
8,500  family  housing  units  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  families. 

Chapter  31.  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  has  been  amended  to  include 
an  authorization  for  a  10-year  extension, 
through  Jime  30, 1975,  of  the  period  dur- 
ing which  veterans  seriously  disabled  in 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  war  are 
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eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
training.  This  legislation  offers  aid, 
siinilar  to  that  authorized  for  blinded 
veterans  by  PubUc  Law  87-5M.  to  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  service-connected 
disability  has  become  progressively  worse 
and  consequently  prevented  the  pursu- 
ance of  occupational  activities  for  which 
they  had  been  prepared  previously. 
What  Is  more,  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation  offers  hope 
to  veterans  who  have  been  hospitalized 
for  long  periods  of  time  but  who  are  now 
capable  of  participation  in  rehabilitation 
and  training  programs. 

Public  Law  89-137  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  the  subsistence  allowance 
granted  to  disabled  veterans  receiving 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training 
under  chapter  31,  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Children  of  permanently 
or  totally  disabled  or  deceased  veterans 
receiving  an  education  under  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, also  will  be  eligible  for  increased 
cost-of-living  allowances.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
approximately  30  percent  since  the  set- 
ting of  these  allowances  in  April  of  1948, 
no  readjustments  have  been  forthcom- 
ing. This  legislation,  therefore,  is  long 
overdue  and  seeks  to  provide  a  realistic 
revision  in  subsistence  allotments. 

One  of  the  last  actions  of  the  session 
was  the  enactment  of  a  biU  providing  an 
average  10-percent  increase  in  the 
monthly  compensation  payments  for 
vetei^ns  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities and  their  dependents.  Veterans 
who  are  50  percent  or  more  disabled  re- 
ceive the  largest  increase  in  monthly 
rates.  The  first-year  cost  of  this  in- 
creased compensation  is  estimated  at 
$175,826,663.  This  bill  also  authorized 
4,000  nursing-care  beds  for  veterans. 

SERVICEMEN'S  INSURANCE 

Legislation — ^Public  Law  89-214 — was 
enacted  which  authorizes  the  purchase 
of  group  life  insurance  for  all  active  duty 
members  of  our  armed  services.  With 
the  deduction  of  premituns  from  monthly 
pay,  each  active  duty  member  will  be  in- 
sured against  death  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  Individuals  may  waive  all  cov- 
erage or  select  insurance  in  the  amount 
of  $5,000.  This  life  insurance  protection 
will  terminate  120  days  after  severance 
from  the  armed  services  or  release  from 
an  active  duty  status.  Protection  will 
expire  automatically  31  days  after  a 
member  has  been  away  without  leave. 
Active  duty  personnel  will  enjoy  full  con- 
version rights  to  permanent,  regular  in- 
surance protection  without  undergoing 
any  medical  examination. 

Widows,  widowers,  children,  or  parents 
of  armed  services  personnel  who  died  in 
the  course  of  hostile  action,  as  a  result 
of  military  or  naval  accidents,  or  the 
extra  hazards  imposed  by  military  or 
naval  operations  will  receive  a  death 
gratuity  payment  of  $5,000.  This  death 
gratuity  clause  is  retroactive  and  covers 
deaths  occurring — in  the  circumstances 
stipulated  above — on  or  after  January  1, 
1957,  through  the  date  when  the  tenns 
of  the  group  life  insurance  protection  be- 
came operational. 


COAST  CUABO  AITTHORIZATZONS 

Functioning  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  time  of  war  and  as  a  pro- 
tective force  in  time  of  peace,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  credited,  during  the  past 
10  years,  with  rescuing  more  than  21,000 
persons  in  distress  and  saving  property 
valued  in  excess  of  $15  billion.  Public 
Law  89-13  incorporates  appropriations 
of  $114,250,000  authorized  for  the  pro- 
curement of  helicopters  and  other  air- 
craft, ships,  and  the  construction  of 
shore  and  off-shore  establishments.  Tlie 
constant  and  harsh  abuse  inflicted  by  the 
sea  makes  replacement  and  improvement 
of  many  Coast  Guard  facilities  impera- 
tive, if  this  unheralded  but  faithful  serv- 
ice is  to  continue  to  carry  out  its  missions 
with  dispatch  and  efficiency. 

Public  Law  89-21  authorizes  for  the 
1966  fiscal  year  additional  moneys  total- 
ing $6,260,000  to  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment of  17  small  patrol  cutters  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  legislation  allows 
for  the  replacement  of  those  cutters  or- 
dered transferred  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
activities  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  by 
President  Johnson. 

SPACE 

The  Congress  continued  to  support  and 
to  promote  the  highly  successful  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  Public  Law 
89-53,  the  NASA  authorization  legisla- 
tion, and  Public  Law  89-128,  the  appro- 
priations legislation  provided  $5,190,- 
305,200  for  the  space  program  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  This  includes  facilities  con- 
struction, administrative  operations,  and 
research  and  development,  inclucbng 
solid  rocket  fuel  and  nuclear  solid- 
powered  systems  for  spaceships. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations legislation— Public  Law  89- 
213— we  earmarked  $150  million  of  the 
Air  Force  research  and  development 
funds  for  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
to  conduct  defense-related  research  in 
space. 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE,    1965 

No  one  will  refute  that  the  mid-20th 
century  is  an  age  characterized  by  per- 
petual peril  to  the  national  self-determi- 
nation of  peace-seeking  and  freedom- 
loving  nations  everywhere. 

And  there  are  few  among  us  who  would 
assert  that  our  national  security  is 
divorced  from  the  national  security  of 
each  peace-seeking  and  freedom -loving 
nation,  for,  in  a  very  real  sense,  our 
future  security  depends  on  the  evolution 
of  a  world  society  of  strong  and  inde- 
pendent and  free  nations. 

To  hasten  the  coming  of  an  age  char- 
acterized not  by  perpetual  peril  but  by 
perpetual  peace,  not  by  subversion  and 
aggression  but  by  national  self-determi- 
nation, not  by  a  yoke  of  oppression  but 
by  a  full  measure  of  individual  freedom, 
we  have  appropriated  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year,  $3,218  million  to  finance  economic 
and  military  assistance  programs  and 
$714,188,000  in  other  funds  for  allied 
programs. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
we  renew  om*  pledge  to  offer  strength  to 
those  who  would  be  free;  hope  for  those 
who  would  otherwise  despair;  progress 
for  their  who  would  help  themselves. 


ARMS   CONTSOL   AND  DISASMAMENT   ACCNCT 

In  a  never-ceasing  effort  to  avert  a 
senseless  nuclear  holocaiist  and  incalcu- 
lable human  destruction  and  suffering, 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  established  as  a  permanent 
agency  In  1961.  This  Agency  has  de- 
voted its  efforts  to  the  formulation  and 
acceptance  of  international  agreements 
and  understandings  halting  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  and  preventing 
the  escalation  of  limited  conflicts  into 
an  all-out  nuclear  exchange. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  stated  our 
goal  as  the  realization  of  a  "world  free 
from  war  and  free  from  the  dangers  and 
burdens  of  armaments  in  which  the  use 
of  force  is  subordinated  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  in  which  international  adjust- 
ments to  a  changing  world  are  achieved 
peacefully." 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  89-27, 
$30  milliqp  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  begirming  in  1966  and  ex- 
tending through  1969.  No  investment 
that  furthers  the  realization  of  this  goal 
can  be  too  great.  Our  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  underscores  our  commit- 
ment to  world  peace  and  hopefully  will 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  guide  other  nations 
of  the  world  along  a  course  that  will 
bring  International  imderstanding  and 
the  advancement  of  mankind  out  of 
peaceful  negotiations  among  men  of 
good  will  everywhere. 

UNITEU  NATIONS  CHARTER  AMENDMENTS 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  the 
United  Nations  should  serve  simultane- 
ously the  large  and  the  small,  the  rich 
and  the  poor — for  the  peace  of  one  area 
is  but  part  of  world  peace,  and  the 
prosperity  of  one  country  is  but  an  ele- 
ment of  the  world's  well-being. 

The  Senate  has  consented  to  the  rati- 
fication of  two  important  amendments 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter— amend- 
ments which  will  allow  this  association 
truly  to  involve  more  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  its  work  as  a  genuine  force 
for  peace. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
increase  the  representation  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  from  the  present  11  nations 
to  15  nations,  with  an  accompanying  in- 
crease from  7  to  9  in  the  nvunber  of 
member  natioris  necessary  to  constitute 
a  voting  majority.  The  second  charter 
amendment  would  enlarge  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  from  18  to  27 
members. 

When  founded  20  years  ago,  the 
United  Nations  represented  51  countries; 
today  this  institution  serves  114  nations. 
61  of  whom  are  from  the  African  and 
Asian  continents.  Remaining  steadfast 
in  its  dedication  to  the  advancement  of 
world  peace  and  the  realization  of  liberty 
and  dignity  for  mankind,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  world  organization  for 
peace  haye  expanded.  Representation 
on  governing  councils  and  bodies  has 
not,  however,  reflected  overall  changes. 
The  continued  strength  and  success  of 
the  United  Nations  will  depend  on  how 
fully  it  meets  the  needs  of  all  members, 
especially  the  newer  nations — alive  with 
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and  aspirations  of  national  in- 

and  national  freedom. 

of    these     two     proposed 

amendments  will  strengthen  the  foun- 

assuring  a  greater  voice  and 

participation  to  the  African 

nations.    What  Is  more,  U.S. 

>f   these  two  charter  amend - 

underwrite  our  faith  in  this 

a|sembly    of    sovereign    states 

the  words  of  the  late  President 

"is  our  last  best  hope  in  an 

the  instruments  of  war  have 

outpajced  the  instrimients  for  peace." 

urn  KNATIONAX.   MONITTART    FUND 

The  Co  igress  has  authorized  a  25-per- 
cent incrjase  in  the  UJS.  quota  to  the 
Intematidnal  Monetary  Fund.  Created 
at  the  Bre  tton  Woods  Conference  of  1944, 
the  IMP  '  v&s  established  as  a  permanent 
institutioi  working  to  build  a  world  in 
which  et  onomic  cooperation  prevails 
among  a]  [  coimtries.  By  providing  the 
milieu  ir  which  participating  nations 
may  strive  for  viable  solutions  to  inter- 
national monetary  problems,  the  Fund 
has  writtm  an  impressive  record  since 
its  operat  ons  commenced.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  mitigating  specific 
problems  relating  to  fair  and  stable  cur- 
rency an(  exchange  convertibility  poli- 
cies, the  f  uctuations  of  inflation  and  de- 
flation, ar  d  restrictive  practices  affecting 
internatic  nal  trade  transactions.  The 
Intemati(  nal  Monetary  Fund  must  be 
recognize!  as  an  invaluable  mechanism 
for  the  ej  tension  of  international  credit 
facilities.  Credit  facilities  provided  con- 
sist of  currency  quotas  assessed  to  and 
paid  by  et  ch  member  nation.  Borrowing 
nations  nay  draw  out  the  foreign  cur- 
rency of  ;vhich  they  have  a  temporary 
shortage  ind.  within  a  specified  period 
of  time,  transfer  to  the  currency  reser- 
voir an  equivalent  amount  of  a  specie 
acceptabli  in  repayment  terms  to  the 
Fvmd.  T  le  financial  assistance  which 
the  IMF  Dffers  to  its  members  is  of  a 
relatively  short-term  nature  and  is  af- 
forded to  ease  temporary  currency  pres- 
sures and  temporary  imbalances  in  their 
balance-o  -payments  situation.  This 
financial  "espite  permits  the  country  in 
question  o  implement  economic  policy 
revisions  lesigned  to  restore  a  balance- 
of-payme]  its  equilibrium. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Directors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  all  of  the  102  member 
nations  hi  ve  been  asked  to  increase  their 
quotas  by  25  percent.  These  additional 
funds  wil  bring  the  total  IMF  pool  to 
the  $21  b  llion  level — an  increase  of  S5 
billion  frcm  its  present  $16  billion  and 
will  allow  the  IMP  to  continue  to  meet 
the  credit  demands,  especially  the  con- 
vertibility of  currencies,  imposed  by  pres- 
ent and  pi  ojected  increases  in  the  volume 
of  interna  tional  trade  negotiations. 

The  gei  leral  25-percent  increase  au- 
thorized b  7  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law— Public  Law  8»-31— amounts  to 
SI. 035  mi  lion,  bringing  the  total  share 
of  U.S.  <  ontributions  to  the  IMF  to 
So. 160  mil  ion. 

IlfTER-  AMEBICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  I  nter-American  Development 
Bank  nov  functions  as  the  major  co- 
operative )anklng  instnmientality  of  the 


Alliance  for  Progress  and  is  therefore 
an  essential  link  in  a  vast  partnership 
for  progress — a  partnership  that  unites 
the  developed  and  the  underdeveloped 
free  nations  of  this  hemisphere  in  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  development. 

Convening  in  Panama  City  in  the 
spring  of  1964,  the  Board  of  Crovemors 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  recommended  major  revisions  af- 
fecting the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
lending  'window."  The  Fund  for  Special 
Operations — FSO — offers  low-interest, 
long  maturity  loans  for  economic  de- 
velopment progi-ams:  the  Special  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund — SPTF— offers  easy  re- 
payment loans  for  social  development 
projects.  Cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
Latin  Amei*ican  social  and  economic  ob- 
jectives are  interrelated  and  interde- 
pendent, the  Board  has  strongly  urged 
member  approval  of  a  consolidation  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  and  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  with  FSO 
expanding  its  financing  to  incorporate 
programs  relating  to  higher  education, 
housing,  sewerage,  water  supplies,  and 
similar  endeavors  heretofore  the  exclu- 
sive interests  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  If  the  FSO  is  to  experience  no 
interruption  in  its  record  of  solid  ac- 
complishments, its  capital  resources  level 
must  be  raised.  As  of  December  31,  1964, 
only  S48  million  in  FSO  funds  remained 
available  and  the  exhaustion  of  these 
uncommitted  funds  appears  inevitable 
in  the  near  future.  The  Board  recom- 
mended a  total  increase  of  FSO  funds 
amounting  to  S900  million  for  the  1965- 
67  calendar  years.  The  United  States 
was  asked  to  contribute  $250  million 
annually;  the  Latin  American  nations 
were  asked  to  contribute  a  total  of  $150 
million  over  this  time  period.  If  this 
proposal  is  approved,  American  financ- 
ing of  SPTF  operations  will  automatical- 
ly tei-minate.  Passage  of  Public  Law 
89-6  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  capacity  as  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  to  vote  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  additional  assess- 
ment of  S900  million  for  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations. 

Authorization  of  a  $750  million  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  proposed  overall  in- 
crease also  received  congressional  ap- 
proval. American  representatives  to  the 
Bank  were  instructed  to  vote  against 
approval  of  any  FSO  loans  to  nations 
who.  after  January  1.  1962,  have  expro- 
priated U.S.  properties  without  making 
adequate  compensation  arrangements. 
Quick  enactment  of  this  authorization 
measure  and  acceptance  of  the  Board's 
recommended  structm-al  revisions  mark 
an  important  step  in  strengthening  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  reflect  our  sincere  determination  to 
support  our  commitments  to  bettering 
the  lives  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

INTERNATIONAL     COFFES    AGREEMENT 

The  House  and  the  Senate  passed,  by 
over^vhelming  rollcall  votes,  an  Admin- 
istration-sponsored measure  which 
would  allow  the  United  States  fully  to 
assume   its  responsibilities  and  obliga- 


tions as  set  forth  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1962. 

Representatives  of  more  than  50  na- 
tions vitally  interested  in  coffee  import- 
export  transactions  signed  the  agree- 
ment  on  September  28,  1962.  Subse- 
quently, the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement;  it  became 
operative  October  1,  1963.  U.S.  compli- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
v/as  contingent  upon  the  successful  en- 
actment of  enabling  legislation.  In  tlie 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
set  aside  a  conference  report  which 
would  have  authorized  active  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States.  The  88th 
Congress  adjourned  before  further  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  this  matter. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
must  be  placed  in  its  proper  perspective. 
It  must  be  viewed  as  a  concrete  meas- 
ure designed  to  implement  one  of  the 
najor  goals  of  American  foreign  policy; 
it  must  be  viewed  as  a  constructive  effort 
to  further  the  development  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  need  to  eliminate  the  constant 
threat  of  sharp  price  fluctuations  on  the 
world  coffee  market  is  apparent  if  we 
consider  carefully  one  of  the  major 
premises  set  forth  by  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  January  of  this 
year.    Secretary  Ball  said,  and  I  quote: 

Coffee  is  the  single  most  important  agri- 
cultural commodity  in  the  trade  of  most  of 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  in 
Latin  America.  Coffee  exports  account  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  exports  in  6 
Latin  American  countries  and  an  average  of 
25  percent  In  all  the  14  Latin  American 
exporting  nations.  Seven  new  African  coun- 
tries receive  from  30  to  50  percent  of  all  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  from  coffee. 

About  20  million  persons  in  the  world  de- 
pend on  coffee  for  their  livelihood;  more  than 
60  percent  of  them  are  in  Latin  America. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  coffee  is  the 
IJfeblood  of  the  developing  nations  of  the 
v/orld. 

Clearly,  coffee  is  a  primary  commodity 
which  plays  and  will  continue  to  play  a 
dominant  role  in  the  lives  of  millions 
of  persons  in  whose  future  well-being  we 
have  a  vital  interest.  Instability  of 
worldwide  coffee  prices  poses  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  evolution  of  social  and 
economic  betterment  within  each  and 
every  one  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world. 

A  bipartisan  appreciation  of  this  tru- 
ism has  been  often  expressed.  Many  of 
my  Democratic  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  fellow  Democrats  In  the  Senate 
wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments voiced  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy in  March  of  1961.  In  outlining  his 
administration's  program  for  Latin 
American  development,  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  late  President  said,  and  I  quote : 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  cooperate  in 
serious,  case-by-case  examinations  of  com- 
modity market  problems.  Frequently  violent 
changes  in  commodity  prices  seriously  in- 
jure the  economies  of  many  Latin  nations  - 
draining  their  resources  and  stultifying  their 
growth.  Together  we  must  find  practical 
methods  of  bringing  an  end  to  this  pattern. 
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Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York, 
expressed  similar  thoughts  when  he  com- 
laented : 

A  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  one  com- 
modity can  wipe  out  in  one  afternoon  our 
combined  efforts  to  raise  standards  of  living 
in  Latin  America  via  public  and  private 
Investments. 

What  are  the  provisions  of  the  ena- 
bling legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  now  included  in  Public  Law  89-23? 

First,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
coffee  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  nations  who  are  not  active  partici- 
pants in  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. Moreover,  the  Chief  Executive  is 
authorized  to  place  a  ban  on  the  im- 
portation of  coffee  shipments  not  ac- 
companied by  proper  certificates  of 
origin  or  of  reexport.  Exports  of  this 
commodity  from  the  United  States  must 
also  be  certified  as  to  their  country  of 
origin. 

Second,  the  President  is  directed  to 
maintain  a  dossier  of  pertinent  statistics 
and  facts  releating  to  coffee  prices,  con- 
sumption, distribution,  and  import-ex- 
port patterns.  Annually  he  is  to  forward 
to  the  Congress  a  report  detailing  world 
coffee  prices  together  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  status  of  American  consumers 
vis-a-vls  policies  implemented  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council. 

Third,  the  President  must  judge 
whether  or  not  the  workings  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  will  affect 
any  unwarranted  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coffee  to  U.S.  users.  The  terms  of  the 
act  will  go  into  effect  only  if,  in  his  judg- 
ment, no  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee 
prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Nation's  home- 
makers  is  imminent.  The  continued 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Coffee  Agreement  is  extended  through 
October  1,  1968,  or  until  the  Congress 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing Its  opinion  that  unwarranted  in- 
creases in  coffee  prices  make  future  U.S. 
participation  unfeasible. 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  have  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000,  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  contributions  per  fiscal 
year  as  our  share  in  the  overall  costs  of 
this  agreement's  operations. 

Surely  the  89th  Congress,  in  passing 
legislation  bolstering  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  in  approving  enabling 
legislation  paving  the  way  for  American 
participation  in  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  has  shown  to  our  friends 
and  our  enemies  alike  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  act  in  good  faith  in 
her  efforts  to  build  a  hemisphere — and  a 
world — where  all  men  can  hope  for  the 
same  high  standard  of  living,  and  all  can 
live  out  their  lives  in  dignity  and  in  free- 
dom. 

PEACE  CORPS   APPROPRIATIONS 

Nearly  14,000  trainees  and  volunteers 
have  asked  not  what  their  country  could 
do  for  them  but  rather  what  they  could 
do  for  their  country  and  for  mankind. 
These  14,000  men  and  women,  from  all 
walks  of  American  life,  are  now  a  part  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Engaged  in  the  broad  fields  of  public 
health,  education,  agriculture,  and  com- 
munity development.  Peace  Corps  per- 


sonnel is  presently  serving  in  46  coun- 
tries. The  success  of  the  original 
concept  of  deploying  highly  trained, 
first-quality  Americans  to  swell  the 
trained  manpower  resources  of  foreign 
nations  is  evidenced  by  the  continuing 
and  increasing  demands  for  additional 
volunteers  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the 
number  available. 

In  partial  recognition  of  the  fine  work 
performed  daily  by  this  dedicated  ,g roup 
of  Americans,  the  Congress  has  given 
final  approval  to  several  amendments  to 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  of  1961— Public  Law 
87-293.  These  amendments  will  expand 
a  variety  of  measures  relating  to  the 
health  needs  of  our  volunteers  and  will 
effect  a  unification  of  Washington  and 
overseas  personnel  operations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
Appropriations  of  $115  million  have  been 
authorized  for  the  1966  fiscal  year  ex- 
penditures of  the  Corps.  We  recognize 
fully  that  in  assisting  in  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  others  in  all 
comers  of  the  globe,  we  are  furthering 
our  own  national  interests  by  promoting 
good  will  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  host  countries 
while  advancing  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  our  free  world  allies. 

UNITED    STATES-CANADIAN    RELATIONS 

Our  good  neighbors  to  the  north.  Can- 
ada, must  also  know  that  we  seek  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  goodwill 
and  understanding  that  have  allowed 
our  two  great  nations  to  live  side  by  side 
in  peace  and  cooperate  one  with  the 
other  in  the  interests  of  mutual  pros- 
perity. The  Congress  and  the  Johnson 
administration  have  examined  carefully 
several  potentially  troublesome  issues — 
issues  which,  if  not  amicably  and  equi- 
tably resolved  might  erupt  into  tensions 
disruptive  to  harmonious  United  States- 
Canadian  relations.  One  of  these  prob- 
lem areas  involved  tariffs  levied  on  auto- 
mobiles and  auto  parts  shipments.  In 
January  of  this  year.  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  of  Canada  and  President  John- 
son signed  the  United  States-Canada 
Automotive  Parts  Agreement.  The 
major  objective  of  this  agreement  was  the 
removal  of  artificial  barriers  whose  im- 
position has  impeded  the  expansion  of 
the  American  and  Canadian  automotive 
trade  and  prevented  the  full  integration 
of  American  and  Canadian  auto  markets 
and  industries  into  a  single  North  Ameri- 
can automotive  Industry  and  market. 

While  producing  essentially  the  same 
vehicles  as  their  U.S.  counterparts.  Ca- 
nadian manufacturers  have  not  yet 
achieved  economies  of  scale.  As  a  con.se- 
quence,  lower  volume  of  output,  accom- 
panying higher  per  unit  costs,  and  a 
smaller  consumer  demand  have  brought 
to  Canada  a  smaller  share  of  the  overall 
North  American  automobile  market.  A 
Commonwealth  content  stipulation  of  60 
percent,  Canadian  customs  duties  of  17.5 
percent  on  Incoming  motor  vehicles  and 
up  to  25  percent  on  auto  parts  have 
served  to  "protect"  Canadian  manufac- 
turers but  have  restricted  the  expansion 
and  growth  of  the  Industry.  In  a  con- 
certed effort  to  increase  production  and 
export  levels,  the  Canadian  Government 
introduced  the  concept  of  "import  duty 
rebates,"  In  November  of  1962. 
To  CTanadian  manufacturers  substan- 


tially increasing  their  auto  export  quota. 
an  import  duty  rebate  was  prMnised  on 
all  automotive  parts.  Convinced  that 
they  were  now  in  a  disadvantageous  com- 
petitive position,  American  parts  manu- 
facturers responded  by  demanding  that 
the  Federal  Government,  under  section 
303  of  our  Tariff  Act,  impose  similar 
duties  on  incoming  Canadian  parts  ship- 
ments. 

Interested  parties  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  were  aware  of   the   potentially 
devastating  impact  that  such  retaliatory 
actions  could  have  on  the  flne  trade  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  countries 
as  well  as  on  the  continued  friendly  rela- 
tions between   the   United  States   and 
Canada.    Their  negotiation  efforts  bore 
fruit  in  the  United  States-Canada  Auto- 
motive   Products    Agreement.      Canada 
has  already  implemented  this  agreement. 
Full  workability  required  the  enactment 
of  enabling  legislation  by  the  Congress. 
Public  Law  89-283  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  eliminate  the  American  tariff  of 
6.5  percent  on  Canadian  autos  and  the 
.8.5  percent  tariff  on  original  parts  des- 
tined for  use  in  the  production  of  new- 
vehicles.    This  agreement  is  expected  to 
permit  a  more  economical  and  eflBcient 
use  of  production  facilities,  price  reduc- 
tion, rising  sales,  and  a  more  complete 
integration  of  American  and  Canadian 
automobile    interests    into    one    North 
American  industry. 

Earlier  this  session  the  Senate  ratified 
the  Gut  Dam  Claims  Agreement  estab- 
lishing a  three-man  international  tri- 
bunal with  the  authority  to  settle  prop- 
erty damage  claims  brought  by  American 
citizens  against  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Composed  of  one  American  mem- 
ber, one  Canadian  member,  and  a 
mutually  agreed  upon  chairman,  this 
tribunal  will  seek  equitable  settlements 
for  damages  caused  by  rising  waters  X)n 
Lake  Ontario  which  the  injured  parties 
allege  resulted  from  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  by  Canada 
of  the  Gut  Dam. 

EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

The  power  of  the  President  to  place 
needed  controls  on  American  exports 
has  been  extended  through  June  30. 
1969— Public  Law  89-63.  By  extending 
and  amending  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949.  the  Congress  has  reinforced  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  guide  American  export  trans- 
actions along  paths  paralleling  defined 
domestic  economic  goals,  foreign  policy 
objectives,  and  national  security  inte- 
rests. The  terms  of  the  act  were  written 
with  the  purpose  of  offering  national 
decisionmakers  a  comprehensive  yet 
flexible  set  of  alternatives  to  effect  a 
safeguard  against  potential  threats  to 
our  national  welfare.  Policymakers 
have  concluded  that  the  best  interests 
of  our  national  security  demand  the  im- 
position of  export  controls  on  specified 
categories  of  equipment,  supplies,  raw 
and  processed  materials,  and  certain 
technological  information  to  unfriendly 
nations. 

Our  NATO  allies  have  joined  us  in  a 
multilateral  effort  to  exclude  sensitive 
supplies  and  information  from  the  Com- 
munist nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
of  Asia;  the  United  States  has  instituted 
a  unilateral  export  ban  on  similar  car- 
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roes  desti  led  for  Cuba,  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  and  Communist  China. 
We  do  n(  t  wish  to  further  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  employ  their  fuH 
economic  ind  military  might  to  bring  to 
pass  our    iltimate  destruction. 

In  a  coi  certed  endeavor  to  imderscore 
ths*  impo  -tance  of  this  act  and  in  a 
deliberate  effort  to  foster  strict  adher- 
ance  to  tl  e  terms  of  this  act,  the  Corn- 
Department  has  been  authorized 
yet  another  penalty  on  viola- 
Department  is  now  em- 
punish  infractions  by  the  as- 
flnes  of  $1,000  for  each  of- 
a  means  of  collecting  the 
of  this  assessment,  export 
be  revoked  for  a  1-year  pe- 
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the  rest  of  the  world  has  spent  or  could 
spend  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
recognized  by  all  free  world  governments, 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  many 
international  business  transactions  are 
settled  by  an  exchange  of  American  dol- 
lars. Eventually,  foreign  businessmen, 
investment  brokers,  and  bankers  may  ac- 
cumulate more  dollars  than  they  need  or 
desire  to  retain  for  working  balances  or 
for  immediate  investment  purposes. 
Should  a  foreign  receipient  feel  that  he 
possesses  an  excess  of  dollars,  he  may 
surrender  them  to  a  central  bank  in  his 
country.  The  central  bank,  in  turn,  may 
elect  to  choose  either  of  several  alterna- 
tives: it  may  retain  the  dollars  as  part  of 
its  resei-ve.  or  it  may  exchanrre  its  dollars 
for  gold.  The  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  has  pledged  that  it  will  convert 
dollars  into  gold  at  an  exchange  rate  of 
$35  to  the  ounce. 

Related  to  this  discussion  are  the  terms 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  amended  in 
1945.  This  act  required  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  maintain  gold  certificate  re- 
serves equivalent  in  value  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  notes  or  currency  in  circu- 
lation and  to  hold  gold  certificate  re- 
seiTes  equivalent  in  value  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  value  of  deposits  made  by 
domestic  commercial  banks. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury,  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  pinpointed  the  serious 
problem  which  had  developed  when  he 
made  the  following  statement  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance: 

At  the  end  of  1964.  the  volume  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  in  circulation — which  make  tip 
over  95  percent  of  our  basic  currency — 
totaled  835.3  bilHon.  At  the  same  time.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposit  li.^bilitles  amounted  to 
S19.5  billion.  Together,  these  Federal  Re- 
serve liabilities  required  a  gold  certificate 
reserve  of  $13.7  billion,  absorbing  for  that 
purpose  all  but  $1.4  billion  of  the  gold  cer- 
tificates issued  to  the  Federal  Reserve  against 
the  Treasury  gold  stock.  And  since  January 
1  the  Treasury  gold  stock  has  declined  by 
$200  milion  as  a  result  of  sales  to  foreigners, 
with  further  losses  to  be  expected. 

The  twin  demands  of  a  respect  for  in- 
ternational pledges  and  an  adherance  to 
legal  reserve  requirements  clearly  could 
not  be  satisfied  within  the  limits  of  our 
relatively  inflexible  $1.4  billion  free  gold 
supply.  To  bolster  world  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  American  dollar  and  to 
foster  continued  economic  growth  at 
home,  Public  Law  89-3  removed  the  legal 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  gold  certificate  reserves  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  25  percent  of  commercial 
bank  deposits  and  thereby  injected  an 
additional  $5  billion  into  our  available 
gold  supply. 

TOURIST    EXEMPTIONS 

A  perennial  factor  contributing  to  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  the  dol- 
lar outflow  resulting  from  expenditures 
made  abroad  by  American  tourists.  In 
1964  alone,  foreign  travel  by  American 
tourists  saw  an  estimated  $2.8  billion  out- 
flow while  the  dollar  inflow  from  foreign 
travelers  in  the  United  States  totaled 
only  $1.2  billion.  Simple  arithmetic  tells 
us  that  the  1964  balance-of-payments 
deficit  was  Increased  by  $1.6  billion  on 
account  of  American  overseas  travel.  A 
high  percentage  of  American  overseas 


spending  takes  the  form  of  the  purchase 
of  foreign  goods  and  products.  On  June 
30,  the  President  signed  into  law  a  bill 
which  makes  permanent  the  temporary 
$100  limit  on  the  value  of  duty-free  pur- 
chases which  returning  American  trav- 
elers may  bring  into  the  country.  Had 
this  legislation,  Public  Law  89-62,  not 
been  signed  into  law  by  June  30,  the  tem- 
porary $100  ceiling  would  have  auto- 
matically returned  to  the  $500  perma- 
nent limit;  our  program  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  would  have 
received  a  serious  setback.  Calculations 
of  exemptions  will  now  be  based  on  the 
retail  value  of  the  goods  instead  of  the 
wholesale  value  as  will  the  $10  exemp- 
tion on  mail  gifts.  The  limit  on  duty- 
free alcoholic  beverages  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  other  than  U.S.  pos- 
sessions will  be  reduced  from  the  1 -gal- 
lon maximum  to  a  1 -quart  maximum. 

INTEREST    EQUALIZATION   TAX 

Executive-congressional  study  has  by- 
passed no  phase  or  aspect  of  our  eco- 
nomic policy  that  has  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  our  balance-of-payments  posture. 
President  Johnson  requested  congres- 
sional approval  of  an  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  on  bank  loans. 
An  Interest  equalization  tax  is  a  levy 
imposed  on  foreign  securities,  including 
foreign  stock  and  debt  obligations  ob- 
tained by  Americans  from  foreigners. 
Increases  in  costs  to  American  pur- 
chasers will  be  reflected  in  higher  costs 
to  foreign  borrowers.  In  short,  the  pur- 
pose of  an  interest  equalization  levy  Is 
to  make  the  costs  of  acquiring  capital 
in  the  United  States  comparable  to  those 
prevailing  on  foreign  capital  markets. 
Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  of- 
fered lower  interest  rates.  By  alining 
U.S.  and  foreign  capital  Interest  rates, 
foreign  demands  for  our  capital  are  ex- 
pected to  decline  and  thereby  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  American  dollai's 
out  of  the  country. 

Since  its  initial  application  in  July  of 
1963,  the  interest  equalization  tax  has 
contributed  to  a  substantial  curtailment 
of  the  dollar  outflow.  P^irther  savings 
can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  interest 
equalization  measure.  Public  Law  89- 
243  extends  this  tax  through  July  31. 
1967,  and  broadens  Its  coverage  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  foreign  bonds 
maturing  in  1  to  3  years.  Prior  to  this 
action,  only  foreign  bonds  with  a  matur- 
ity period  of  more  than  3  years  were  as- 
sessed. 

ANTITRUST  EXEMPTIONS 

We  know  that  our  persistent  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  will  not  be  brought 
imder  satisfactory  control  until  we  are 
able  to  engage  the  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness investors  in  limiting  loans  and  in- 
vestments abroad.  Pull  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  our  lending  institutions  re- 
quires assurance  that  the  imp>osition  of 
credit  restraints  will  not  result  in  viola- 
tion of  antitrust  laws.  Public  Law  89- 
175  assures  the  investment  community 
that  participation  in  voluntary  credit 
curtailment  plans  requested  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  Executive  will  ex- 
clude involvement  in  antitrust  violation 
suits. 
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Revisions  in  our  gold  reserve  require- 
ments, in  the  limits  of  duty-free  foreign 
purchases  allowed  to  returning  American 
tourists,  the  renewal  and  expansion  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  legislation, 
plus  antitrust  exemptions  to  American 
business  investors  represent  sound  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  undue  pressures  on  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  and  simultaneous- 
ly effect  a  reduction  in  the  gap  between 
American  expenditures  and  earnings 
abroad. 

EXCISE  TAX  REDUCTIONS 

AH  phases  of  our  economic  policy  must 
be  constantly  and  critically  reviewed; 
every  aspect  of  our  economic  program 
must  be  justifiable  in  terms  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  national  economic 
goals. 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  poses  the 
challenges  of  "useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities, including  self-employment  for 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work, 
and  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power." 

With  the  explicit  purpose  of  further- 
ing these  aims  and  aspirations,  a  major 
tax  cut  was  Introduced  in  1964.  The 
consequences  of  this  tax  reduction  have 
been  favorable;  unemployment  has 
steadily  decreased,  while  income,  pro- 
duction, and  employment  levels  have 
increased.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  are  experiencing  our  fifth  con- 
secutive year  of  vmequaled  economic 
achievement,  our  general  prosperity  is 
not  shared  by  all;  the  doors  to  self -em- 
ployment opportunities  and  satisfying, 
gainful  work  are  not  yet  open  to  all. 
What  is  more,  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  economic  structure  falls  short  of  its 
potential.  We  cannot  be  content;  we 
cannot  boast  of  our  accomplishments 
until  the  fruits  of  our  prosperity  and  the 
bounty  of  our  unparalleled  economic 
heights  are  fully  and  equally  distributed 
among  all  Americans. 

To  stimulate  investment  and  to  en- 
courage continued  economic  growth 
while  maintaining  stability,  the  Federal 
excise  tax  schedule  has  been  revamped 
through  Public  Law  89-44.  This  tax 
revision  will  phase  out  most  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  over  a  5 -year  period,  beginning 
June  22,  1965,  and  ending  January  1, 
1969.  Certain  general  assessments  will 
remain  in  effect  after  the  latter  date  and 
will  Include  the  following:  a  1  percent 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles.  Federal  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  alcohol,  and  regulatory  levies  on 
narcotics,  gambling,  and  firearms.  Us- 
ers' charges  will  be  adjusted  in  an  effort 
to  transfer  the  cost  burden  from  the  gen- 
erality of  taxpayers  to  the  beneficiaries 
and  users  of  a  wide  range  of  special  serv- 
ices and  facilities  provided  by  our  high- 
way, aviation,  and  inland  waterway 
programs. 

Since  the  excise  tax  reduction  will 
make  its  impact  felt  in  households  and 
businesses  across  the  Nation,  I  wish  to 
outline  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
scheduled  reduction-repeal  schedule. 

First-phase  changes,  effective  June  22, 
1965,  include: 

Elimination  of  retail  excise  taxes  on 
furs,  jewelry,  toilet  articles,  luggage,  and 
handbags; 

Reduction  of  the  manufacturers'  ex- 


cise tax  on  passenger  automobiles  from 
the  current  10  percent  to  7  percent,  ret- 
roactive on  all  consimier  purchases  of 
autos  as  of  May  15, 1965 ; 

Repeal  of  manufacturers'  excise  taxes 
on  business  machines,  radios,  television 
sets,  phonographic  equipment,  fountain 
pens,  ball  point  pens,  mechanical  pen- 
cils, matches, '  lighters,  playing  cards, 
and  sporting  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  fishing  equipment: 

First-phase  changes,  effective  July  1, 
1965,  include  repeal  of  excise  levies  on 
safe  deposit  boxes,  coin-operated  amuse- 
ment devices,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  ta- 
bles, and  membership  fees  in  clubs  orga- 
nized after  Jiily  1.  1965. 

An  estimated  $1.8  billion  reduction  will 
result  from  these  first-phase  changes. 

Second-phase  changes,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966,  include: 

Reduction  of  the  tax  on  local  and  long 
distance  telephone  service  and  teletype- 
writer service  from  the  current  10  per- 
cent to  3  percent ; 

Repeal  of  excise  tax  on  private  com- 
irunications  telephone  service  includ- 
ing 'such  service  when  connected  with 
gene^ral  telephone  networks; 

Elimination  of  excise  tax  on  admis- 
sions to  racing  events,  athletic  events, 
concerts,  movies,  theater  performances, 
cabarets,  and  club  dues,  effective  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965,  to  accommodate  New  Year's 
Lve  users; 

Removal  of  documentary  stamp  taxes 
on  issuance  and  transfer  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  deeds  of  conveyance ; 

Repeal  of  manufacturers'  tax  on  lubri- 
cating oil,  with  the  exception  of  that  used 
in  highway  vehicles ; 

Repeal  of  manufactures*  tax  on  elec- 
tric light  bulbs,  and  automobile  acces- 
sories and  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
those  accessories  and  parts  used  chiefly 
in  trucks; 

Repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  manufac- 
tured tobacco; 

Repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  telegraph 
and  wire  services. 

An  estimated  $1.6  billion  reduction  will 
result  from  these  second-phase  changes. 
Third  through  fifth-phase  changes, 
spanning  the  period  beginning  January 
1,  1967,  and  ending  January  1.  1969, 
include: 

Reduction  of  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  automobiles  to  4 
percent  effective  January  1,  1967.  2  per- 
cent effective  January  1,  1968,  and  to  a 
permanent  1-percent  level  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969; 

Reduction  of  the  tax  on  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  service  and  tele- 
typewriter service  to  2  percent  effective 
January  1,  1967,  to  1  percent  effective 
January  1,  1968,  and  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  tax  on  this  type  of  service  ef- 
fective January  1,  1969; 

Elimination  of  real  estate  conveyance 
taxes  effective  January  1,  1968. 

An  estimated  $1.3  billion  reduction  will 
result  from  the  third  through  fifth  phase 
changes  in  the  excise  tax  schedule. 

Other  major  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation resulted  in  the  following  actions: 
Seventy  million  dollars  in  highway 
user  charges  were  transferred  from  the 
general  revenues  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 


Levies  placed  on  cigarettes,  distilled 
spirits,  wines,  and  beer  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war  effort  have  been  made  per- 
manent. These  Korean  regulatory  rates 
were  subject  to  automatic  annual  re- 
evaluations;  the  time  and  cost  factors  in- 
volved in  the  yearly  extension  of  these 
revenues  all  but  canceled  out  the  returns 
achieved. 

The  5 -percent  excise  tax  on  air  travel 
v;as  made  permanent.  Under  current 
law,  this  levy  was  subject  to  automatic 
annual  review.  It  has  been  fixed  at  the 
5-percent  level  in  line  with  the  Presiden- 
tial objective  of  guaranteeing  that  users 
of  the  airways  bear  their  fair  share  of 
airway  costs. 

The  $14  billion  income  tax  cut  of  1964 
swelled  the  volume  of  consvmier  pur- 
chases by  $28  billion;  business  invest- 
ments, in  turn,  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $6y2  billion.  Greater  consumer 
purchases  and  increased  business  invest- 
ments resulted  in  expanded  production 
schedules  and  the  subsequent  creation 
of  2  million  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  are  confident  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  estimated  $4.7  billion  excise 
tax  reduction  will  serve  as  an  additional 
stimulus  for  greater  consumer  purchas- 
ing and  greater  business  development 
and  expansion.  We  are  equally  confident 
that  the  excise  tax  revision  represents 
a  worthwhile  investment  whose  returns 
will  be  manifold  in  the  advancement  of 
our  goal  of  full  employment  within  the 
framework  of  a  progressive,  dynamic, 
and  healthy  economy. 

COINAGE   ACT    OF    1965 

The  growing  shortage  in  the  worlds 
silver  supplies  has  had  its  impact  on 
the  American  currency  system.  The 
Treasury  Staff  Silver  and  Coinage  Study 
revealed  that,  in  the  period  from  I960 
through  1964,  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  annually  consumed  an  average  of 
410  million  ovmces  of  silver  while  they 
annually  produced  an  average  of  210 
million  oimces.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  legislation  authoriz- 
ing measures  which  would  avert  any  im- 
pending nationwide  silver  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  that  we  expect 
to  use  an  estimated  10,000  tons  of  this 
precious  metal  to  meet  our  1965  coinage 
needs.  This  demand  alone  will  excfeed 
this  year's  free  world  production  of  new 
silver. 

Silver  is  a  vital  commodity  in  many 
industrial,  research,  and  national  defense 
endeavors.  In  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry,  silverware,  mirrors,  and  photo- 
graphic supplies;  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  dentistry,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  nuclear  submarine 
batteries,  supersonic  jets,  and  solid  fuel 
rockets,  silver  plays  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role.  The  dictates  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  left  us  only  one  feas- 
ible solution  and  workable  course  of  ac- 
tion; new  coinage  policies  had  to  be 
adopted  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  silver 
content  of  our  coins,  thereby  freeing 
greater  quantities  of  the  metal  for  in- 
dustrial and  research  usage. 

Accordingly,  imder  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965,  dimes  and  quarters  with  no  silver 
content  will  be  minted  and  distributed. 
The  new  10-cent  and  25-cent  pieces  will 
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are  too  much  for  them.  The  years  of  security 
and  independence  that  they  had  hoped  for 
and  planned  for  are  spent  in  a  losing  battle 
against  dependence. 

Despite  commendable  efforts  by  the  private 
insvu-ance  industry,  the  voluntary  health  in- 
surance effort  has  not  proved  adaptable  to 
the  almost  universal  need  of  the  aged  for 
adequate  health  Insurance;  few  of  the  aged 
can  afford  to  pay  the  premiums  which  older 
people  must  be  charged  for  broad  health  in- 
surance protection. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  expanded  social 
security  structure,  all  persons  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  -with  minor  exceptions, 
will  benefit  from  the  basic  health  insur- 
ance provisions  of  Public  Law  89-97. 
Excluded  from  this  coverage  are  Federal 
employees  covered  by  the  Federal  health 
benefits  program,  aliens  unlawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  and  aliens 
with  residence  of  less  than  5  consecutive 
years  in  this  country.  Also  ineligible  for 
the  expanded  benefits  are  persons  judged 
guilty  of  subversive  crimes  against  the 
Government. 

Financed  in  its  entirety  by  increased 
social  security  assessments,  the  basic 
health  insurance  section  of  the  medicare 
program  will  assume  the  costs  of  all 
ordinary,  Inpatient  hospital  services  for 
a  maximum  of  90  days  per  single  illness. 
The  patient  will  pay  the  first  $40  of  costs 
and,  after  60  days  of  hospitalization,  will 
pay  an  additional  $10  daily.  Psychiatric 
hospitalization  is  covered  up  to  a  life- 
time maximum  of  190  days  per  individ- 
ual, with  no -single  hospital  stay  amount- 
ing to  more  than  60  days. 

After  any  illness  period  involving  a 
minimum  of  3  inpatient  hospital  days, 
a  person  is  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  100 
days  of  nursing  home  care.  Tlie  cost  to 
the  patient  is  $5  daily,  following  the  first 
20  days  in  an  extended-care  facility. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  service  expenses 
are  also  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
medicare  legislation  which  this  Congress 
has  passed.  Patients  will  contribute  the 
initial  $20  toward  meeting  charges  in- 
curred and  20  percent  of  any  remaining 
expenses. 

Posthospital  home-care  visits  made 
by  other  than  a  physician  are  fully  in- 
cluded. Within  any  single  period  of  ill- 
ness, the  patient  may  avail  himself"*  to 
up  to  100  home-care  visits  by  nurses  or 
therapists. 

The  basic  health  insurance  section  of 
Public  Law  89-97  excludes  from  payment 
the  expenses  incurred  for  the  services  of 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  anesthesiolo- 
gists, pathologists,  and  radiologists. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  medi- 
cal care-social  security  legislation  offers 
supplementary  protection  against  the 
mounting  costs  of  health  protection. 
Unlike  the  basic  health  insurance  plan, 
the  supplementary  health  insurance  cov- 
erage is  voluntary.  What  this  means  is 
that  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older  may 
elect  to  pay  $3  monthly  premiums;  the 
Federal  Government,  in  turn,  will  match 
this  premium  payment.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  cost  to  the  patient  is  paid  after 
an  Initial  annual  $50  payment.  No  lim- 
itation is  imposed  on  the  payments  made 
for  a  variety  of  services  provided  by  psy- 
chiatrists, dental  surgeons — subject  to 
certain  stipulations — anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  radiologists,  surgeons,  and 


physicians.  What  Is  more,  these  services 
may  be  rendered  to  the  patient  whether 
in  or  out  of  a  medical  institution.  An 
additional  100  home-nursing  visits,  over 
and  above  the  number  provided  under 
the  basic  health  insurance  coverage,  are 
allowed.  Among  other  benefits  accruing 
from  election  of  the  voluntai-y  supple- 
mentary health  insurance  are  the  fol- 
lowing: rental  of  some  types  of  medical 
equipment,  the  cost  of  X-rays,  electro- 
cardiograms, laboratory  tests,  stipulated 
ambulance  service  costs,  splints.  Iron 
lungs,  artificial  limbs  and  eyes,  and  some 
surgical  dressings. 

Thus  far,  we  have  discussed  some  of 
the  general  provisions  of  the  two  major 
medical  insurance  proposals  incoiporated 
in  the  liberalized  social  security  program. 
These,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made.  The 
significance  and  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion become  apparent  if  we  look  at 
several  additional  provisos. 

Retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  ap- 
proximately 20  million  retired  or  dis- 
abled workers  will  receive  an  increase  of 
7  percent  in  their  monthly  social  security 
cash  benefits.  This  7-percent  increase 
was  granted  to  afford  some  relief  from 
the  financial  burdens  of  an  increasing 
cost  of  living.  We  have  also  given  effec- 
tive recognition  to  the  needs  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22  who 
are  in  the  process  of  completing  their 
fonnal  education  and  who  are,  conse- 
quently, not  completely  self-supporting. 
Payment  of  insurance  benefits  for  eligible 
young  people  has  been  extended  beyond 
the  18th  year  through  the  22d  year  pro- 
viding that  the  individual  is  attending 
school  as  a  full-time  student. 

Disability  insurance  payments  will  be 
forthcoming  to  workers  whose  incapaci- 
tation has  been  or  may  be  for  a  consecu- 
tive 12-month  period.  Prior  to  this  en- 
actment, disability  insurance  payments 
were  allotted  to  workers  whose  recovery 
was  doubtful  or  who  could  not  anticipate 
full  recovery  within  the  near  future.  The 
eligibility  waiting  period  for  disabled 
workers  has  been  shortened  from  the 
current  7  months  to  6  months. 

Limited  cash  benefits  will  now  be  avail- 
able to  aged  persons  who  have  worked 
between  three  and  five  employment 
quarters;  current  law  set  the  minimum 
at  six  quarters. 

Under  this  new  authorization,  eligible 
'workers  or  widows  of  eligible  workers  who 
have  reached  their  72d  year  would  be 
entitled  to  a  monthly  allowance  of  $35; 
eligible  wives  would  receive  a  monthly 
cash  allowance  of  $17.50. 

Widows  of  eligible  workers  may  now 
draw  upon  their  benefits  earlier.  Elec- 
tion of  this  eq,rly  payment  option  will 
necessarily  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
benefits  allowed.  In  other  words,  an 
eligible  widow  aged  60  may  now  draw 
approximately  17.5  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits her  husband  would  have  received  at 
age  65  if  living.  Should  an  eligible  widow 
elect  to  draw  benefits  upon  reaching  age 
62,  she  would  then  receive  82.5  percent 
of  the  benefits  her  spouse  would  have 
received,  if  living,  at  age  65.  The  retire- 
ment provisions  of  the  present  law  have 
been  made  more  flexible.  We  substituted 
a  $1,200  to  $2,400  income  range  for  the 
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existing  $1,200  to  $1,700  range.  We  In- 
creased the  exemptions  on  annual  earn- 
ings of  an  individual  without  his  sacri- 
ficing all  or  part  of  his  social  security 
benefits.  Thefirst$1.500of  annual  earn- 
ings are  completely  clear  of  social  secu- 
rity benefit  reductions.  For  each  $2  that 
an  individual  earns  between  $1,500  and 
$2,700,  there  is  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits; 
above  the  $2,700  figure,  there  is  a  $1  re- 
duction in  benefits  for  each  $1  earned. 

ADDITIONAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

Legislative  action  relating  to  the 
health  needs  of  our  people  did  not  stop 
with  the  enactment  of  the  medicare 
program.  Many  very  successful  health 
programs  have  been  extended  and  ex- 
panded; many  very  promising  measures 
have  been  initiated — measured  which  are 
certain  to  aid  us  in  winning  our  battle 
against  disease  and  disability. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  some  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bills  which  we 
approved  and  which  were  signed  into  law 
by  President  Johnson. 

Expiring  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  of  Public  Law  87-868 
were  renewed  and  authorized  continued 
Federal  support  of  a  program  of  mass 
vaccination  protection  against  a  niunber 
of  diseases  which  constitute  major  pub- 
lic health  hazards.  Through  June  30, 
1968,  local  communities  and  States  will 
be  the  recipients  of  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purchase  of 
vaccine  providing  immunization  against 
tetanus,  poliomyelitis,  whooping  cough, 
diptheria,  and  measles.  Prior  to  these 
revisions,  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  vaccination  protection  against 
measles  was  not  included.  Immuniza- 
tion benefit^  were  limited  to  children  un- 
der 5  years'  of  age ;  protection  will  now 
be  available  to  all  preschool  children. 

Public  Law  87-692,  providing  health 
services  for  our  domestic  migratory 
workers,  has  been  extended  through 
June  30,  1968.  Twenty-four  million  dol- 
lars have  been  authorized  for  Federal 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutiona  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  operating  migratory  worker  family 
health  centers  at  which  seasonal  farm- 
workers and  their  families  may  obtain 
a  broad  range  of  health  services  includ- 
ing the  treatment  of  illness,  injury,  and 
accident,  as  well  as  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care. 

Approval  was  given  to  a  1-year  exten- 
sion, through  June  30,  1966,  of  those 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87-395,  or  the 
Community  Health  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1961,  which  authorizes  Fed- 
eral public  health  grants  to  public,  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  local  communi- 
ties, and  the  States  for  the  completion 
of  studies  relating  to  the  best  ways  of 
improving  outside  the  hospital  care 
methods  for  the  chronically  ill  and  the 
aged  patient.  Those  provisions  of  the 
Community  Health  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Act  relating  to  grants  to  the  States 
for  application  to  general,  dental,  men- 
tal, and  radiological  health  services  as 
well  as  health  services  for  the  chronical- 
ly ill  and  the  aged  will  continue  in  effect 
through  June  30, 1967. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  exciting  and 
lifesaving  discoveries  being  made  by  our 
medical  research  teams,  we  must  pro- 


vide additional,  highly  specialized  health 
research  facilities.  To  assure  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  our  national  research 
effort,  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  was 
extended  and  expanded  to  include  $280 
million  in  authorized  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  research  ac- 
commodations for  the  fiscal  1966  through 
1969  3-year  period. 

Public  Law  88-164,  or  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Commvmity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963,  was 
broadened  to  provide  for  a  7 -year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  meet  the  original  costs 
of  manning  community  mental  health 
centers  with  well-trained  professional 
and  technical  staffs.  To  be  awarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
institutions  and  agencies,  these  grants 
will  absorb  varying  percentages  of  staff- 
ing expenses  incurred  over  a  51 -month 
period,  ranging  from  75  percent  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  costs 
for  the  first  15  months  of  operation  to 
30  percent  of  such  costs  during  the  last 
12  months.  During  the  fiscal  1966-69 
period,  $73.5  million  will  be  available  for 
these  initial  or  original  grant  awards. 

The  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89- 
239,  which  authorizes  a  3-year,  $340  mil- 
lion program  of  grants  to  establish  an 
estimated  25  regional  medical  programs 
Li  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  related  diseases.  These  pro- 
grams contemplate  cooperative  research 
by  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  phy- 
sicians clinics. 

Public  Law  89-290  authorizes  $775  mil- 
lion for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing matching  grant  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  professional  health  per- 
sonnel, optometrists,  pharmacists,  and 
podiatrists.  This  legislation  also  extends 
for  3  years  the  existing  student  loan  pro- 
gram in  specified  health  fields. 

Also,  It  established  new  4-year  pro- 
grams of  grants  to  improve  teaching  pro- 
grams and  of  scholarships  for  needy  stu- 
dents in  specified  health  professions. 

Public  Law  89-291  authorized  $105 
million  in  grants  to  improve  medical  li- 
brary services  and  facilities  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OP  1965 

It  has  been  said  that  old  age  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  death.  In  an  era  alive 
v/ith  hopes  for  a  Great  Society  promis- 
ir^  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all,  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens  offer 
little  more  than  deprivation,  discomfort, 
and  despair. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates 
that  our  population  presently  includes 
more  than  18  million  persons  past  65. 
lopulation  projections  tell  us  that  this 
niunber  will  increase  to  25  million  within 
the  next  20  years. 

A  young  nation,  proud  of  its  youth,  its 
zeal,  and  its  pioneer  heritage  cannot  turn 
its  back  on  those  millions  who  share  this 
heritage  and  whose  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  greatness  can  never  be  fairly 
assessed  or  fully  appreciated. 

Approximately  one-half  of  our  citi- 
zens over  65  live  in  Inferior  and  often 
substandard  housing  facilities.  Their 
need  for  adequate  diets,  clothing,  varied 
recreational  facilities,  extended  educa- 


tional opportunities,  and  retraining  pro- 
grams equipping  them  to  be  volunteer  or 
wage  eaminof  workers  in  our  commu- 
nities are  suggestive  of  the  multi-faceted 
tasks  lying  before  us. 

The  Johnson  administration  and  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  have  recog- 
nized their  responsibility  to  our  senior 
citizens  and  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenges which  a  meaningful  later  life  for 
the  aged  pose.  Legislation  has  been 
signed  into  law  which  creates  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Administration  on  Aging.  , 
This  new  Administration  on  Aging  will 
coordinate  action  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  administer 
grants,  and  undertake  extensive  research 
studies  to  develop  programs  designed  to 
m.eet  the  problems  of  the  aging  and  by  so 
doing  repay  them  in  part  for  their  con- 
tributions to  a  society  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian  Toynbee,  will  be 
rated  "by  the  respect  and  care  given  its 
elderly  citizens." 

ELEMENTARY -SECOND  AKT  EDUCATION 

In  my  report  oiltlining  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress,  I 
stated  that  the  legislative  achievements 
of  that  Congress  in  the  field  of  education 
were  unequivocal  and  exceptional.  The 
annals  of  legislative  history  may  record 
the  88th  Congress  as  the  "Education 
Congress."  During  its  lifetime,  that 
Congress  passed  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  authorizing  Federal  loans 
and  grants  to  our  public  and  private  col- 
leges for  the  improvement  and  construc- 
tion of  classroom,  laboratory,  and  library 
facilities.  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  was  passed.  Federal  matching 
funds  were  allocated  to  aid  the  States  in 
modernizing  and  enlarging  their  pro- 
grams in  the  teaching  of  job  skills  and 
job  training.  For  a  greater  number  of 
deserving  students,  amendments  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  provid- 
ed low-interest  loans  and  the  financial 
means  for  completing  educational  pro- 
grams. The  life  of  the  impacted  areas 
program  was  renewed,  and  scores  of 
communities  received  partial  reim- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  any  increase  in  the  costs  of 
school  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operations  brought  about  by  an  influx  of 
Federal  civilian  and  military  persormel. 

Although  the  education  measures 
passed  by  our  predecessor  Congress  were . 
progressive  and  far-reaching,  its  per- 
formance is  rivaled  by  the  activities  of 
the  present  Congress.  With  a  strong  and 
sincere  dedication  to  the  principle  that 
all  children  should  be  able  to  attain 
their  full  intellectual  potential,  the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act  was 
passed,  and  became  law — Public  Law 
89-10 — on  April  11.  While  this  act  will 
benefit  school  districts  in  an  estimated 
95  percent  of  our  counties,  special  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  provision  of  full 
and  meaningful  educational  experiences 
to  young  people  from  culturally  deprived 
backgrounds. 

Title  I  contains  a  $1.06  billion  authori- 
zation for  the  fiscal  year  1966  in  grants 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  pay- 
ment to  local  school  districts.  To  bene- 
fit from  Federal  grants,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  must  belong  to  a  school 
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district  pn  which  the  number  of  school- 
of   low-income   or  relief 
equals  100  or  more  or  is  equlva- 
percent  of  the  total  nvunber  of 
^e  children.     School-age  chil- 
deflned  as  those  between  5  and 
of  age:  low-income  families  are 
whose  annual  incomes  are  $2,000 
Qualifying  local  agencies  will 
eit  maximum,  an  amount  equiva- 
percent  of  their  State's  average 
ures  per  school  child  times  the 
of  school-age  children  from  the 
factor  families  residing  in 
district.     Beginning  in  the 
year,  eligible  local  educational 
may  be  awarded  special  incen- 
to  be  applied  to  programs 
with  the  basic  aims  of  this 
The     amounts     of     these 
mil  be  determined  by  the  per- 
of  increase  in  current  agency 
expenditures  over  those  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30,  1965. 
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I  [ — School  Library  Resources  and 
onal  Materials — institutes  a  5- 
for  the  allocation  of  funds 
educational  agencies,   via  the 
use  in  the  acquisition  of  text- 
school  Ubrary  resources.    One 
million  dollars  was  authorized 
le  n  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1966.   Each  State's  share  of  the 
monetary  authorization  will  bear 
ratio  as  its  number  of  public 
nonprofit     elementary-secondary 
st|udents  bears  to  the  national  en- 
In  such  schools.    Federal  par- 
is  limited  to  the  role  of  provid- 
for  each  of  the  States.    State 
agencies,  in  cooperation  with 
public  school  agencies,  will  deter- 
wh|at  types  of  printed  instructional 
and  library  resources  will  be 
Federal  funds  ^111  supply 
schools  virith  those  books  and 
5  which  State  educational  agen- 
approved  for  distribution  in  the 
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]  H — Supplementary  Educational 
and  Services — establishes  a  5- 
of  Federal  grants  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  serv- 
himdred  million  dollars  have 
authorized  imder  title  m  for  the 
ending  Jime  30,  1966.    Each 
receive  a  basic  allocation  of 
Remaining  moneys  will  be  dis- 
among  the  States  on  the  fol- 
50  percent  according  to  the 
of    school-age    children    in    a 
to  the  national  total — 
percent  according  to  the  total 
of  the  United  States.    This 
to  provide  those  educational 
and    facihties    unavailable    in 
md  quantity  in  our  Nation's 
secondary     school     system, 
he  many  programs  for  which 
may  be  used  are:    guid- 
counseling,     remedial    In- 
psychological     and     social 
sendees    to    enable    persons    to 
In  educational  programs,  spe- 
edu4atlonal  projects  for  nonschool 
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session  periods,  academic  and  vocational 
education  for  adults,  specialized  equip- 
ment and  Instruction  for  advanced  sci- 
entific subjects,  foreign  languages,  and 
other  courses  not  offered  in  the  local 
schools,  or  which  could  be  better  taught 
in  one  central  location,  specialized  equip- 
ment and  instruction  for  the  handi- 
capped and  for  preschool  age  youngsters, 
specially  qualified  personnel  for  tempo- 
rary teaching  assignments,  special  pro- 
grams for  persons  isolated  from  normal 
educational  opportunities,  including 
home-study  courses,  visiting  teachers, 
and  mobile  education  units,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  radio  and  tel- 
evision. 

Title  IV — Educational  Research  and 
Training — amends  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  by  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
colleges,  universities,  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, and  to  individuals  for  research, 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field 
of  education  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  derived  from  this  educa- 
tion research.  Recipients  of  such  grants 
may  utilize  these  f  onds  to  establish  and 
maintain  research  traineeships,  intern- 
ships, personnel  exchanges,  and  predoc- 
toral  fellowships  for  training  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  education. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  5 -year  program  of  grants  to  stimu- 
late and  assist  the  States  in  strengthen- 
ing the  leadership  resources  of  their 
educational  agencies  and  to  assist  those 
agencies  in  the  establishment  and  im- 
provement of  programs  to  identify  and 
meet  their  educational  needs.  Ten  mil- 
lion dollars  in  grants  were  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

In  his  education  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  said: 

In  the  life  of  the  individual,  education  is 
always  an  unfinished  task.  And  in  the  life 
of  this  Nation,  the  advancement  of  education 
is  a  continuing  challenge. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  we  have  accepted  this 
continuing  challenge  and  renewed  our 
commitment  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  young  people. 

Title  I  authorizes  a  program  of  match- 
ing grants  to  assist  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  in  continuing  and  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  adult  education  and 
extension  programs  and  strengthening 
their  resources  to  cope  effectively  with 
present  community  problems,  including 
housing,  poverty,  youth  opportunities, 
and  education. 

Authorizations  of  $25  million  for  fiscal 
1966,  and  $50  million  annually  for  fiscal 
1967  and  1968  have  been  approved. 

Title  n  authorizes  a  program  of  basic 
grants  and  supplemental  grants  to  assist 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  raising 
their  standards  of  their  library  resources. 

Appropriations  of  $50  million  annually 
during  the  1966-68  fiscal  period  have 
been  approved  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
documents,  periodicals,  phonograph  rec- 
ords, and  similar  library  resources. 

This  title  also  authorizes  a  program 
of  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  the  training  of  persons  in  Ubrar- 
lanshlp.    Apprt^riations  of  $15  million 


annually  have  been  approved  for  a  3. 
year  library  service  training  and  research 
program. 

Title  m  initiates  a  1-year  program 
with  funds  of  $55  million,  to  improve  the 
academic  quality  of  our  Nation's  "devel- 
oping institutions."  The  costs  of  cooper- 
ative projects  including  faculty  exchange 
and  improvement  plans  between  develop, 
ing  institutions  and  other  colleges  and 
universities  and  agencies  could  be  cov- 
ered under  this  provision. 

Title  III  also  authorizes  a  national 
teaching  fellowship  program  to  en- 
courage outstanding  graduate  students 
to  join  the  staffs  of  these  developing  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Title  IV  authorizes  a  program  of  un- 
dergraduate scholarships  of  up  to  $800 
per  year  for  academically  qualified,  needy 
students. 

Annual  appropriations  of  $70  million 
in  first-year  grants  have  been  approved 
for  the  fiscal  1966-68  period  together 
with  necessary  funds  to  continue  each 
grant  for  the  next  3  academic  years. 

Title  IV  also  authorizes  the  release  of 
Federal  moneys  for  the  establishment  of 
State  and  nonprofit  institution  student 
loan  insurance  funds  and  allows  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  insure 
against  losses  loans  made  to  eligible 
students  unable  to  secure  comparable 
loan  terms  elsewhere. 

Title  IV  also  amends  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  strengtlien 
"critical  subject"  instruction  and 
broaden  institutes  for  teacher  training. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Teacher  Corps  of  specially 
trained  experienced  teaching  personnel 
to  augment  existing  staffs  in  schools 
drawing  their  enrollments  from  low-in- 
come areas. 

This  title  also  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  fellowships  and 
grants  to  advance  certain  graduate  study 
programs. 

Title  VI  authorizes  a  program  of 
matching  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  acquisition  of  educational 
equipment  and  media. 

Title  vn  authorizes  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  current  1966  fiscal  year  funds 
for  the  construction  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  academic  facilities  under 
the  terms  of  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR   THE    DEAF 

Jime  8  was  the  date  for  the  signing 
law — Public  Law  36 — by  President  John- 
son of  a  bill  establishing  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  In  all 
of  the  United  States  there  is  only  one 
postsecondary  liberal  arts  facility  ad- 
ministering to  the  special  needs  of  our 
deaf  young  people — Gallaudet  College  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Postsecondary  voca- 
tional training  and  educational  facilities 
are  virtually  nonexistent.  Deaf  young- 
sters are  expected  to  receive  their  tech- 
nical training  in  schools  attended  pri- 
marily by  hard-of-hearing  students. 
Generally  speaking,  such  arrangements 
have  proven  imsatisfactory  because  of 
the  serious  communications  problems 
which  arise.  Dropout  rates  among 
those  suffering  from  hearing  impair- 
ments are  high  and  lack  of  educational 
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training  causes  a  large  percentage  of  the  ent  and  future  study  of  the  causal  rela- 

riPaf  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled,  tionship  between  specific  diseases  and 

The  Congress  heard  and  responded  to  prolonged  cigarette  addiction,  together 

the  Dleas  of  the  deaf  and  of  those  who  with  recommendations  for  possible  leg^- 

Jmve  a  keen  interest  in  their  welfare.  We  lation.     The  Attorney  General  of  the 

authorized  appropriations  necessary  for  United  States  has  been  assigned  to  en- 

the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  force  these  measures,  violation  of  which 

Mstsecondary  technical  institution  for  will  result  in  an  imposition  of  a  $10,000 

the  deaf.    After  consultation  with  a  12-  fine  on  the  guilty  party  or  parties, 
member   national   advisory   board,   the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  may  enter  into  agreement  with 


DBTJG  CONTItOLS 

The  illegal  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs   have  reached   alarming 


proportions.  The  causes  of  crime  are 
many  and  complex;  the  breadth  of  the 
crime  problem  is  nationwide,  for  the  mo- 
bility of  our  criminal  element  ignores  the 
borders  of  local  and  State  subdivisions. 
To  cope  successfully  with  the  activities 
of  the  criminal  element  within  our  so- 
ciety, local.  State,  and  Federal  author- 
ities must  join  in  a  partnership  to  check 
and  control  behavioral  patterns  endan- 
gering the  welfare  of  our  citizenry.  We 
feel  that  the  rethinking  of  all  aspects  of 
the  cirminal  process  will  be  greatly  ad- 


any  institution  of  higher  education  for     p-portions    To  Protect  fully  the  welfare    ^^nc^^^tie  p?ovSion  of  thrn^e^t^ 
the  establishment  and  construction  of     of  the  American  people  from  those  who    IS^Sffo7<'prS  dSFg^ed  to 


this  Institute.  are  without  scruples  and  without  con- 

The  deaf  have  long  been  deprived  of     ^.^^^  ^ qj.  ^he  human  misery  in  which  they 
the  educational  opportunities  which  are    traffic,  national  controls  must  be  made 


essential  stepping  stones  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  A  nation  that 
strives  for  greatness  cannot  expect  to 
attain  its  goal  as  long  as  it  deprives  itself 
of  the  valuable  contributions  of  a  deserv- 
ing segment  of  our  national  community. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  ex- 


more  comprehensive  and  more  stringent. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Repre- 
sentative Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  9  billion  barbi- 
turates and  amphetamine  pills  and 
tablets  annually  produced  in  the  United 


panding  the  program  of  aid  to  the  States    states  are  sold  illegally. 


for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons.  We  authorized  $1,005,000  for 
3  years  through  fiscal  year  1968. 

Public  Law  89-287  provides  for  Federal 
Insurance  of  loans  to  high  school  grad- 
uates, and  direct  loans  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  to  exceed  $1,500  per  year,  to 
finance  tuition  at  business,  trade,  tech- 
nical, and  other  vocational  schools. 

CIGARETTE    LABELING 

The  results  of  months  and  years  of 
medical  studies  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween prolonged  tobacco  smoking  and 
health  were  made  public  in  January  of 
1964  in  the  "Report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health."  In  this  report,  Luther  L. 
Terry,  former  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  voiced  the  warning  that 
"cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  hazard 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  United 
States  to  warrant  appropriate  remedial 
action."  Extensive  studies  produced 
sufficient  corroborating  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
tinued smoking  of  cigarettes  is  a  con- 
tributory factor  in  the  high  mortality 
toll  taken  annually  by  a  host  of  specific 

It  was  the  consensus  of  this  Congress 
that  concrete  measures  should  be  enacted 
to  assure  that  the  American  public  Is 


In  an  effort  to  curb  the  misuse  of  drugs 
and  to  regulate  depressant,  stimulant, 
hallucinatory,  and  counterfeit  drugs,  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  has  been 
expanded  to  include  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1965.  In  addition  to 
defining  broadly  the  categories  of  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs  and 
strengthening  the  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  this  sphere,  these  amendments  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture,  compounding, 
sale,  deUvery,  or  disposal  of  the  deline- 
ated categories  by  other  than  a  carefully 
specified  group  of  persons.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  licensed  practitioners,  pre- 
scribing, such  drugs  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  practice,  those  engaged  in 
the  legitimate  manufacture,  compound- 
ing, sale,  delivery,  or  disposal  of  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs  must  maintain 
for  a  3-year  period  and  make  readily 
available  to  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare inspectors  the  required  records, 
stock  samples,  and  quarters  used  for  the 
above  activities. 

Tight  restrictions  relating  to  prescrip- 
tions for  barbituates.  amphetamines,  and 
other  psychotoxic  drugs  have  been  made 
retroactive  in  their  application  and  pro- 
hibit the  filling  or  refilling  of  prescrip- 
tions after  6  months  from  the  original 


adequately  and  continually  informed  of    date  of  issuance.    No  similar  drug  pre- 


the  far-reaching  consequences  inherent 
in  prolonged  cigarette  consumption. 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  each  ciga- 
rette package,  carton,  or  similar  contain- 
er must  bear  the  statement:  "Caution: 
Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to 
Your  Health."  This  warning  message 
must  be  conspicuous,  legible,  and  readily 
distinguishable  from  other  printed  mate- 
rial appearing  on  cigarette  packages, 
cartons,  or  similar  containers.  While  the 
specific  format — size,  color,'  and  loca- 
tion— of  this  warning  label  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  tobacco  manufactur- 
ers, final  approval  of  these  specifics  will 
rest  with  the  Justice  Department. 

Within  a  year  and  a  half  after  this  leg- 
islation becomes  operative,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  results  afforded  by  pres- 


scription  orders  may  be  refilled  more 
than  five  times  without  the  approval  and 
verification  of  need  by  the  issuing  prac- 
titioner. 

Public  Law  89-74  or  the  Drug  Control 
Amendments  Act  of  1965  is  the  legisla- 
tive embodiment  of  a  commitment  by  this 
administration  to  insure  the  use  of  drugs 
as  therapeutic  agents  to  diminish  the 
human  suffering  of  sickness,  pain,  and 
disease,  and  not  as  debasing  masters  to 
increase  the  suffering  of  mankind. 

SECURITY   OF  THE   INDIVIDUAL 
LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE 

The  Nation  has  witnessed  a  prolifera- 
tion in  the  incidence  of  criminal  acts — 
acts  which  have  increased  at  a  rate  five 
times  that  of  our  population  increase 
since  1958.  The  problem  of  preventing 
and  combating  crime  has  reached  major 


demonstrate  effective  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, controlling  the  incidence  of  lawless- 
ness, and  promoting  respect  for  law.  To 
this  end,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
agencies,  and  institutions  for  studies  per- 
tinent to  law  enforcement  problems  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  training  of 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Ten  million 
dollars  in  Federal  moneys  have  been  au- 
thorized for  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

JU\'ENILE    DELINQUENCY    AND    YOUTH    OFFENSES 
CONTEOL 

Changing  social  conditions,  especially 
the  overall  process  of  urbanization,  have 
spa\Mied  socially  unacceptable  behavior 
among  our  youth  as  well  as  among 
adults.  In  1961,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act,  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  agencies,  or  in- 
stitutions for  the  demonstration  of  "new 
techniques  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
control,  for  the  training  of  personnel 
working  with  youth  and  youth  problems, 
and  technical  assistance  to  communities 
seeking  to  combat  delinquency  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  valuable  informa- 
tion." 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  the 
enactment  of  any  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation could  bring  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  youthful  mis- 
behavior. Nevertheless,  difiBculty  in  solu- 
tion does  not  justify  avoidance,  com- 
placency, or  inaction.  On  the  contrary 
it  poses  a  challenge  to  men  and  women  in 
many  fields  of  learning  to  apply  their 
skills  and  their  knowledge  in  a  united 
effort  to  develop  progressive  approaches 
to  an  effective  counterattack  on  the  social 
conditions  that  foster  delinquency. 
Demonstration  and  training  programs 
that  will  bring  to  the  foreground  such 
promising  and  progressive  approaches 
must  be  initiated  and  continued. 

Public  Law  89-69  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  that  is  currently  being 
made  by  extending  through  Jime  30. 
1967,  the  life  of  the  Juvenile  Delinqunecy 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  and  pro- 
viding authorizations  of  $6.5  million  for 
the  1966  fiscal  year  and  $10  million  for 
the  1967  fiscal  period. 

PRISONER    REHABXLITATION 

Our  efforts  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
the  individual  will  fall  short  of  success  if 
we  limit  our  attention  to  any  one  or  two 
phases  of  the  criminal  problem.  We 
must  extend  our  support  across  the  en- 
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tire  spe(  trum — from  the  causes  of  crime 
among  uveniles  and  adults  to  the  all- 
importa  at  questions  of  methods  and  per- 
sonnel employed  in  correctional  reha- 
bilitatio  i. 

The  ( bjective  of  prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion is  1 0  return  to  the  community  men 
and  wor  len  who  will  again  contribute  to 
society  n  a  meaningful  and  productive 
way.  Correctional  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques must  attempt  to  make  first  of- 
fer.'lers  last  offenders;  correctional  re- 
habilita  ion  techniques  which  fail  to 
accomplish  this  goal  must  yield  to  new 
and  mor ;  effective  reorientation  methods. 
Operating  within  this  framework,  the 
Congress  favorably  acted  upon  legisla- 
tion aut  lorlzing  the  trial  of  several  very 
promisii  ig  programs  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  Fedeijal  prisoners.  We  authorized  the 
General  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  Ifederal  prisoners  to  take  part  in 
commurity  "work  release"  endeavors. 
Participjints  will  be  allowed  to  go  to 
or  work  locations  and  then  re- 
their  confinement  quarters  at 
night  oi  when  not  actually  employed. 
This  nev  approach  is  justified  in  terms  of 
the  invKluable  employment  experience 
which  o^i-the-job  training  can  offer,  the 
support  which  earnings  will 
the  families  of  these  prisoners, 
,he  community  acceptance  ex- 
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of  30  days  of  unsuper- 
or  rehabilitation  leave 
ranted  by  the  Attorney  General 
prisoners  for  legitimate  and 
reasons  consonant  with 
ic  welfare.     By  granting  fur- 
trusted  prisoners  in  order  that 
visit  dying  or  critically  ill  rela- 
atlend  the  funeral  services  of  rel- 
ol  tain  medical  treatment  unavail- 
itjiin  the  limits  of  the  penal  in- 
and  for  interviews  with  po- 
ejnployers,  we  are  bolstering  the 
process  by  assuring   the 
that,  if  worthy,  he  will  have 
of  those  about  him.     We  are 
denjlng  that  a  man  is  "marked"  for 
rtue  of  misguided  past  actions. 
on  our  past  successful  experi- 
connection   with   juvenile   of- 
ive  hope  that  the  assignment  of 
oljenders  to  prerelease,   resident 
centers  of  "halfway"  houses 
the  period  of  transition  from 
of  institutional  confinement 
Contrasting   atmosphere   of   the 
the  community. 
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high  degree,  the  success  of 
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for  the   1966  fiscal  year;    $800,000  has 
been  approved  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968. 

HOUSING    AND   URBAN    DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  pressing  needs  of  residents  of  our 
urban-suburban  communities  confront 
us  with  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of 
the  day.  The  omush  of  the  tide  of  ur- 
banization has  already  swelled  the  num- 
ber of  metropolitan  area  inhabitants  to 
70  percent  of  our  population;  this  tidal 
wave  has  not  yet  reached  its  peak.  In 
its  wake  has  followed  a  labyrinth  of 
problems — problems  pertaining  to  mass 
transportation  systems,  educational  in- 
stitutions, water  supplies,  medical  care, 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  housing 
units. 

In  calling  upon  us  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can society  a  Great  Society,  our  Presi- 
dent stated  that  "our  society  will  never 
be  great  until  our  cities  are  great."  I  do 
not  think  that  our  cities  will  be  gi-eat 
until  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
their  problems  are  challenged  by  all  the 
boldness,  determination,  and  creative 
energies  that  we  can  apply  to  their  solu- 
tion. Boldness,  determination,  imagina- 
tion, and  concert  in  planning  character- 
ize the  administration-sponsored  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Since  this  law  will  affect  the  daily  lives 
of  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  people, 
I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
significant  provisions  incorporated  in 
this  legislation. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  loans, 
with  ceilings  of  $10  million  for  individual 
projects,  will  become  available  for  pri- 
vate land  acquisition  and  site-better- 
ment undertakings. 

Veterans  who  have  not  taken  part  in 
existing  VA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  home  mort- 
Etage  loans.  No  downpayment  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  first  $15,000  of  the  loan: 
a  10-percent  downpayment  will  be  re- 
quired for  loans  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  and  a  15-percent  downpayment 
will  be  required  on  loans  of  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000. 

Armed  Services  personnel  may  now 
receive  Federal  Housing  Administration 
insured  loans  of  $30,000  instead  of  the 
previous  $20,000  maximum.  A  3-percent 
downpajrment  will  be  required  on  the 
initial  $15,000,  10  percent  on  amounts 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000,  and  15  per- 
cent down  on  loans  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000. 

Federal  urban  renewal  programs  will 
continue  over  the  next  4-year  period 
with  the  authorization  of  additional  ap- 
propriations totaling  $2.9  billion. 

Two-thirds  of  the  costs  of  leveling  or 
demolishing  unsafe  or  condemned  dwell- 
ings in  urban  renewal  areas  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  demolition  grants. 

Appropriations  totaling  $100  million 
have  been  authorized  for  rehabilitation 
loan  fund.s;  termination  date  for  this 
phase  of  urban  renewal  activities  was  set 
for  October  1.  1969. 

Renewal  and  restoration  of  nonresi- 
dent structures  will  receive  increased 
moneys. 

A  guarantee  of  rental  payments  by 
small  businesses  forced  to  relocate  as  a 
result  of  urban  renewal  projects  or  high- 


way construction  plans  will  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Low-rental  public  housing  benefits  will 
be  continued  through  October  l,  1969; 
increased  authorizations  totaling  $47 
million  annually  will  go  to  the  comple- 
tion of  more  than  50,000  units  yearly 
during  the  lifetime  of  this  program. 

Federally  owned  housing  complexes 
may  be  sold  to  nonprofit  or  local  housing 
agencies  if  continued  use  will  provide 
shelter  at  low-rental  rates. 

College  housing  construction  funds 
have  been  increased  by  $300  million  an- 
nually through  the  1968  fiscal  year. 
Vocational  and  technical  institutions  op- 
erating under  the  auspices  of  4-year, 
accredited,  degree-awarding  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  eligible  for  housing 
construction  loans. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
grants  will  be  available  to  qualifying 
community  agencies  undertaking  the 
construction  of  sewer  faclhties,  water 
storage,  distribution,  or  purfiicaiton  fa- 
cilities, and  health,  recreation,  social 
service  centers,  or  related  conununity 
facilities. 

State  and  local  agencies  will  be  eligible 
for  contracts  totaling  $310  million  for 
the  creation  of  open-land  areas  in  urban 
communities  and  for  urban  landscaping 
and  beautification  projects. 

Current  rural  housing  programs  will 
be  continued  for  an  additional  4-year 
period  through  October  of  1969.  The 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  has  been  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  low-interest,  in- 
sured loan  program  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  dwellings. 

The  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
is  expected  to  give  further  consideration 
to  the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  pro- 
gram of  rent  supplement  payment  to 
low-income  families. 

As  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
measures  enacted  during  this  session,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  paves  the  way  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments — action  that  will  improve 
the  standards  of  living  within  our  metro- 
politan societies. 

Passage  of  this  historic  legislation  Is 
our  substantive  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  urbanization.  In  Its  success  lies  our 
vision  of  the  American  city  as  "a  place 
where  future  generations  will  come,  not 
only  to  live  but  to  hve  the  good  life." 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HOUSING  AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT 

To  coordinate  all  executive  depart- 
ment and  all  Federal  agency  functions 
or  activities  directly  affecting  urban- 
suburban  problems  and  to  assure  plan- 
ning for  the  sound  development  of  our 
metropolitan  areas,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  establishing  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  Department  will  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appointed  by  the 
Pi-esident  and  subject  to  Senate  con- 
fiimation. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

In  the  11 -State  Appalachian  Mountain 
region  of  our  Nation,  poverty  among 
plenty  is  a  harsh  reality.     More  than 
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16  million  Americans  reside  in  an  area 
blessed  with  an  invaluable  store  of  nat- 
ural resources.     Yet  millions  of  these 
Americans  have  been  bypassed  by  the 
full  rewards  of  our  Nation's  economic 
growth  and  general  well-being.     Lack 
of  individual  and  collective  resourceful- 
ness, determination,  and  concern  does 
not  account  for  the  hardship  and  priva- 
tion that  have  plagued  generations  of 
Appalachia's  inhabitants.    A  good  meas- 
ure of  the  blame  for  this  region's  re- 
tarded economic  development  may  well 
be  attributed  to  the  confinement  and 
isolation    imposed    by    a    difficult    and 
rugged    terrain.      Theoretically    within 
easy  access  to  more  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's  population,    this   area    has   long 
awaited  a  constructive  program  of  local. 
State,    and   Federal   action   to   provide 
administrative      assistance,      technical 
know-how,  and  finances  for  major  capi- 
tal expenditures  to  enable  maximum  in- 
dustrial and  recreational  development  of 
its  vast  resources.    Such  a  program  has 
been  enacted  by  this  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson  on  March 
9.    Public  Law  89-4,  or  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  au- 
thorizes $1,092,400,000  for  the  coopera- 
tive  development   of    the   physical    re- 
sources   of    360    counties    in    Alabama, 
Georgia,    Kentucky,    Maryland,    North 
Carolina,     Ohio,     Pennsylvania.     South 
Carolina,      Tennessee,      and      Virginia. 
Counties  in  southern  New  York  may  be 
included  in  the  program  at  a  future  date. 
Preparation  of  programs  and  coordi- 
nation of  development  projects  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  productivity  of  the 
Appalachian  region  rests  with  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  composed 
of  the  Governor  or  his  representative,  of 
each  affected  State  and  a  Federal  Co- 
chairman   appointed   by   the   President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission   has   been   desig- 
nated as  a  body  to  foster  measures  which 
will  result  in  the  formulation  of  local  de- 
velopment  districts,   encourage   private 
investment    in    commercial,    industrial, 
and  recreational  projects.     Finally,  the 
Commission  v;ill  serve  as  the  sponsor  of 
investigations  and  research  studies  re- 
lating to  area  redevelopment  and  as  a 
forum  for  the  consideration  of  problems 
and  proposed  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems.    Recommendations  pertaining  to 
the  realization  of  the  goals  of  the  act  will 
be  made  to  the  participating  States  and 
to  the  President. 

Appalachia  lacks  adequate  major 
transportation  arteries;  highways  are 
urgently  needed.  If  the  area's  abundant 
natural  resources  are  to  be  developed,  the 
isolation  inflicted  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  chain  must  be  ended.  New 
access  links  with  our  national  highway 
system  must  be  constructed.  An  author- 
ization of  $840  million  has  been  approved 
for  the  construction  of  2,350  miles  of  de- 
velopment highways  together  with  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads  to  serve  spe- 
cific residential,  recreational,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  similar  faciUties. 
Federal  assistance  in  any  highway  or 
road  construction  project  will  not  exceed 
70  percent  of  the  total  construction  cost. 
Road  sites  will  be  specified  by  the  Appa- 
lachian   Regional    Commission.      State 


members  of  the  Commission  will  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  their  State 
highway  departments  and  receive 
department  recommendations  before 
participating  in  Commission  decisions 
on  road  sites. 

Appalachia  knows  an  abundant  an- 
nual rainfall;  its  water  resources  poten- 
tial is  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets. 
Through  proper  planning  and  manage- 
ment, winter  and  spring  floods  and  sum- 
mer droughts  can  be  avoided,  and  this 
all-important  resource  can  help  to  bring 
industrial,  commercial,  recreational,  and 
residential  development  to  fruition.  In 
spite  of  sufficient  quantities  of  water, 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  area's  resi- 
dents do  not  enjoy  public  water  supplies 
or  supplies  that  meet  minimum  health 
standards  for  human  use.  Pollution 
from  sewage  and  mine  acids  now  renders 
large  quantities  of  water  virtually 
useless. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  been 
authorized  to  prepare  a  comprjhensive 
plan  for  the  development  and  utilization 
of  Appalachia's  water  resources.  Specifi- 
cally, this  plan  should  encompass  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  flood  control 
measures,  regulation  of  rivers  to  en- 
hance their  value  as  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  sources,  the 
improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation  to 
further  industrial  development,  the  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution,  and  the 
development  of  the  recreational  poten- 
tial of  water  bodies  in  the  region.  An 
authorization  of  $5  million  has  been  ap- 
proved for  this  water  resources  study. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  John- 
son vowed  that  "in  a  land  of  healing 
miracles,  neighbors  must  not  suffer  and 
die  unattended."  In  Appalachia,  how- 
ever, countless  persons  suffer  and  die 
unattended.  Human  miseiy  is  wide- 
spread, because  there  are  too  few  health 
faciUties  to  meet  t^fr=4»re!feht  demands 
of  the  resideryttfrLack  of  adequate 
highways  armroads  make  the  few  exist- 
ing medical  care  institutions  unavailable 
to  those  whose  need  may  be  the  greatest. 
A  generally  low-income  level  and  its  ac- 
companying low-taxable  base  mean  that 
the  necessary  construction  funds  for  new 
and  needed  facilities  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. Stated  in  somewhat  different 
terms,  decent  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing 
homes,  and  related  health  facilities  are 
not  and  will  not  be  available  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  answer  the  health  demands 
of  area  residents. 

Grants  totaUng  $41  million  have  been 
authorized  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  multicounty  demonstration  health  fa- 
cilities such  as  treatment  centers,  re- 
gional health  diagnostic  centers,  and 
hospitals.  These  grants  may  be  used  for 
up  to  80  percent  of  total  project  con- 
struction costs.  In  addition,  $28  million 
has  been  authorized  for  use  in  meeting 
the  operation  expenses  incurred  during 
the  first  2  years  of  health  facilities  op- 
erations. These  funds  will  be  available 
for  the  first  2  years  of  operation  and  may 
cover  the  total  operating  costs  for  this 
time  period.  During  the  third  year, 
funds  will  be  reduced  to  meet  a  maxi- 
mum of  50  percent  of  total  operating 
expenses. 


Land  stabilization  programs  have  been 
allotted  a  maximum  of  $17  million.  More 
than  8.6  fiiillion  acres  of  land  have  suf- 
fered the  consequences  of  soil  erosion 
and  must  be  protected  from  additional 
damage.     The  topography  of  the   Ap- 
palachian Mountain  area  has  not  been 
conducive  to  successful  large-scale  farm- 
ing.   It  is  hoped  that  this  land  may  be 
made  suitable  for  the  feeding  and  graz- 
ing of  livestock.    Land  stabilization  pro- 
grams  will   take   the   form   of   grants, 
awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  landov/ners  for  application  to  mutual- 
ly agreed  upon  programs  of  land  im- 
provement and  erosion  control  on  indi- 
\  idual  holdings  not  in  excess  of  50  acres. 
Appalachia  is  potentially  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  timber  producing  centers. 
Years  of  poor  cutting  practices  have  re- 
duced the  area's  timber  yield  to  one  of 
inferior    quality.     Poor    highways    and 
poor  access  roads  pose  marketing  prob- 
lems and  the  number  of  small  timbei- 
growing  enterprises  with  limited  capabil- 
ities make  the  future  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry   seem    bleak.     In    an    effort    to 
coordinate  improvement  efforts  and  im- 
plement timber  development  programs 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be  worthwhile, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  loans  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
incurred  costs  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  timber  development  organiza- 
tions whose  goals  wil  be  those  of  return- 
ing quality  and  quantity  to  the  timber 
crop  and  profitable  returns  to  the  areas 
timber  producers  and  processors.     Five 
million  dollars  in  funds  have  been  au- 
thorized to  assist  in  the  creation  of  tim- 
ber development  organizations. 

Appalachia  counts  coal  as  its  No.   1 
natural  resource  but  suffers  from   the 
serious    and    damnjing    aftereffects    of 
"deleterious    mining    practices."      Acid 
drainage   from   underground   and   strip 
mines  pollutes  many  of  the  water  re- 
sources  leaving    them    unfit    for    most 
uses.     Many  private  residences  are  now 
unsafe  because  of  the  constant  threat 
posed  by  surface  cavings.    The  threat  is 
of  sufficient  proportioris  as  to  cause  in- 
dustrial developers  to  move  on  and  lo- 
cate elsewhere.    Underground  mine  fires 
siowly  continue  to  burn  spreading  noxi- 
ous fumes  endangering  Uves  and  prop- 
erty.   Piles  of  refuse  now  left  as  monu- 
ments to  previous  mining  efforts  burn — 
polluting  the  air  and  preventing  acres  of 
land   from  being   profitably   developed. 
Acres  and  acres  of  valuable  land,  now 
in  need  of  backfilling  and  replanting,  lie 
in   waste   because   of   abandoned   strip 
mines.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
been  authorized  to  make  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  States  for  filling  in  the 
gaps  left  by  abandoned  mines,   extin- 
guishing underground  mine  fires,  and  for 
use  in  the  restoration  of  fish  and  wildlife 
to  the  blighted  locales.     These  moneys 
will  be  limited  to  publicly  owned  lands 
and  may  finance  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
costs    of    restoration    and    reclanjation 
projects.    Finally,  a  number  of  existing 
legislative  programs,  including  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  the  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act,  and  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954.  have  received  supplementary 
authorizations  to  allow  the  communities 
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of  Appalkchia  to  share  more  fully  in 
available  facilities  and  services. 

AMENDMETfTS   TO    THE    ECONOMIC    OPPORTtmiTT 
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Economic  Opportunity  Act 

to  wage  an  unconditional 

war  on  the  causes  of  pov- 
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the  quality  of  life  in  our 
coknmunities  and  in  those  areas  of 
our  Natic  n  where  our  more  than  2  mil- 
lion seas(  nal  workers  and  their  families 
reside,  tl  ere  are  special  programs  au- 
thorized 1  mder  the  terms  of  the  Economic 
Opportur  ity  Act. 
To  aid  local  communities  in  providing 


learning  experiences  and  much-needed 
medical  and  dental  care  for  preschool 
youngsters  from  disadvantaged  families, 
we  have  initiated  Project  Head  Start. 

A  massive  and  unconditional  assault 
on  poverty  is  an  ambitious  but  by  no 
means  impossible  or  unreasonable  under- 
taking. That  experience  is  the  best 
guide  and  teacher  may  have  mucli  mean- 
ing in  terms  of  our  antipoverty  cam- 
paign. We  must  look  at  our  objectives: 
we  must  review  our  progress  in  achiev- 
ing our  stated  goals;  we  must  re-evaluate 
our  operations  carefully.  We  must  be 
willing  to  make  those  revisions  in  our 
overall  plans  which  will  better  solve  the 
problems  that  we  seek  to  eliminate. 

The  Congress  this  year  scrutinized 
thoroughly  the  working  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  and  incorporated  in  the 
original  act  a  series  of  amendments 
which  experience  dictates  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  conquer  povei'ty  amidst 
plenty  in  our  time. 

For  all  titles  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  we  have  authorized 
appropriations  of  SI, 785  million  for  the 
1966  fiscal  year.  The  current  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  work- 
training  programs,  college  work-study, 
urban  and  rural  community  action  proj- 
ects, and  adult  basic  education  programs 
will  continue  through  August  20,  1967, 
with  the  States  expected  to  increase  their 
contributions  thereafter. 

We  have  now  authorized  the  em'oll- 
ment  of  persons  coming  to  our  shores 
from  Cuba  in  the  Job  Corps  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  empowered  to 
override  the  veto  of  suggested  commu- 
nity action  and  work  training  programs 
by  State  Governors. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the 
terms  of  title  2  authorizing  urban  and 
rural  community  action  programs  to  re- 
quire that  the  public  be  afforded  rea- 
sonable access  to  data  relevant  to  com- 
munity action  projects.  The  number  of 
potential  recipients  of  Federal  moneys 
has  been  expanded  to  include  private 
nonprofit  organizations  separate  from 
the  designated  community  action 
agencies  that  are  able  to  justify  or  show 
good  cause  for  such  financial  assistance. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  officials 
must,  however,  inform  the  official  or 
designated  community  action  agency  and 
the  State's  Governor  of  such  requests 
and  inquiries  from  private  agencies. 

Loans  and  loan  guarantees  will  now 
be  available  to  State  agencies,  local  pub- 
lic agencies,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  cooperatives  aid- 
ing fanners  and  seasonal  workers  in  the 
processing  and  marketing  of  farm  or 
dairy  foods  and  in  programs  of  education, 
sanitation,  day  care  for  children,  and 
housing. 

Farm  families  earning  less  than  $1,200 
annually  are  deemed  unemployed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  work  exE>erience 
project,  thus  entitling  these  heads  of 
families  to  receive  basic,  vocational,  and 
work-training  benefits. 

For  Project  VISTA  personnel  respond- 
ing to  the  pleas  of  their  less-fortunate 
neighbors  and  giving  of  themselves  in 


the  finest  spirit  of  humanitarianism,  we 
have  adjusted  the  wage  base  from  the 
previous  GS-2  level  to  a  GS-7  level  for 
the  determination  of  death  and  disabil- 
ity benefits. 

MANPOWER    AMENDMENTS 

The  Johnson  administration  and  the 
89th  Congress  are  totally  committed  to 
the  realization  of  full  employment  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  somewhat 
paradoxical  labor  situation.  While  ap- 
proximately 3  million  of  our  people  are 
not  gainfully  employed,  thousands  of 
jobs  go  begging  annually  for  lack  of 
qualified  and  readily  available  personnel. 
Our  objective,  therefore,  must  be  the  en- 
actment of  vocational  training  programs 
which  will  elevate  our  unemployed  to  a 
level  of  proficiency  in  those  skills  which 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  valuable  em- 
ployment assets.  Those  whose  skills  are 
no  longer  useful  due  to  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  training  requisites  exacted 
by  technological  innovations  must  not 
be  forgotten.  We  are  obliged  to  provide 
them  with  the  opportunity  for  retrain- 
ing. Those  who  have  never  possessed 
truly  marketable  skills  must  also  be  af- 
forded an  equal  chance  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  productively  employed.  Our  task 
is  one  of  merging  well-skilled  personnel 
and  available  work  opportimities.  This 
was  the  primary  objective  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  Although  this  legislation  focused 
its  initial  attention  on  experienced  work- 
ers whose  skills  had  been  rendered  obso- 
lete by  the  forces  of  automation  and 
mechanization,  it  was  amended  in  1963 
to  afford  more  effective  relief  to  the  un- 
employed who  are  illiterate  and  to  young 
persons  who  were  ineligible  for  aid  under 
the  1962  provisions  of  the  act. 

Two  and  a  half  years  of  experience 
with  the  rehabilitation  projects  insti- 
tuted mider  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  clearly  show  that  the 
aspirations  of  its  original  sponsors  have 
been  more  than  realized.  Through  the 
end  of  January  of  this  year,  305,000  per- 
sons have  been  approved  for  vocational 
training.  More  than  85,000  persons  have 
successfully  completed  their  training 
courses,  and,  of  these,  73  percent  have 
been  placed  and  are  again  an  integral 
and  productive  part  of  the  American 
woricing  foroe.  Moreover,  our  2V2  years 
of  experience  have  given  us  insight  into 
the  nature  of  special  problem  areas 
which  demand  our  immediate  attention 
if  our  goal  of  full  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  our  citizens  is  to  be 
attained. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Man- 
power Amendment  Act  of  1965,  the  life 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  has  been  renewed.  The 
final  bill,  signed  into  law — Public  Law 
89-15 — on  April  26,  extended  the  act's 
expiration  date  from  June  30,  1966  to 
June  30,  1969,  and  included  monetary 
authorization  for  fiscal  1966  of  $454  mil- 
lion together  with  such  additional  ap- 
propriations as  are  deemed  necessary 
thereafter.  It  has  been  feared  that  the 
financial  arrangements  contained  in  the 
act's  original  stipulations  would  place  an 
unbearable  burden  on  the  tax  structures 
of  the  States. 
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Recall  that  under  the  existing  law, 
each  of  the  States  would  be  required  to 
assume  one-third  of  the  costs  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act's  administrative  and  training  costs  as 
of  July  1,  1965,  and  one-half  of  the  costs 
effective  July  1.  1966.  The  States  have 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  purpose  of 
the  program  and  are  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  their  residents  who 
are  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  trainees.  Nevertheless,  the  dol- 
lar demands  of  the  matching  funds 
clause,  combined  with  the  mandatory  ex- 
pansion of  a  wide  range  of  established 
State  programs,  have  given  rise  to  doubt- 
ful prognostications  for  continued  State 
participation.  The  withdrawal  of  thous- 
ands of  current  trainees  from  frontiers 
offering  new  skills  and  new  trades  to  the 
doldrums  of  the  "no  skill,  no  job,  relief 
role"  syndrome  constitutes  a  disheart- 
ening finale. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  establish 
a  more  feasible  financial  basis  for  the 
future  operation  of  this  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  Under  the  new  bill 
signed  by  the  President,  the  Federal 
Government  will  absorb  the  full  cost  of 
the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  programs  until  June  30,  1966.  Sub- 
sequently, the  States  will  be  asked  to 
supply  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the 
institutional  training  expenses.  What  is 
more,  new  wording  gives*  the  States  the 
option  of  making  their  contributions  in 
cash  or  in  kind.  Local  outlay  of  match- 
ing funds  has  been  further  reduced  by 
the  repeal  of  the  current  requirement 
that  beginning  July  1,  1965,  one-third  of 
the  training  allowance  allotments — one- 
half  effective  July  1,  1966— fall  to  the 
States.  Revisions  accepted  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congres  provide  for  full 
Federal  financing  of  training  allowance 
costs. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  au- 
thorized to  initiate  and  oversee  a  myriad 
of  research  programs  and  experimental 
pilot  studies  with  an  eye  to  applying  the 
expertise  of  private  and  public  institu- 
tions in  a  concerted  effort  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  solutions  to  our  general 
manpower  problems  and  specifically  to 
the  expansion  of  employment  by  meeting 
the  demands  of  service-related  indus- 
tries. 

Through  the  awarding  of  contracts  and 
grants,  the  Labor  Secretary  has  been 
directed  to  conduct  appropriate  experi- 
mental studies  which  will  pave  the  way 
for  constructive  efforts  to  combat 
chronic  unemployment  among  the  long- 
term  unemployed,  the  mentally  and /or 
physically  handicapped,  minority  group 
blocs,  disadvantaged  youth,  and  those 
who  have  passed  their  prime  productive 
years. 

Assuming  that  we  must  bring  skilled 
workers  aAd  available  work  situations 
together,  we  feel  that  the  extension  of 
the  time  lim^t  and  the  increase  in  mone- 
tary allotments  for  pilot  labor  mobility- 
demonstration  projects  are  justifiable. 
Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  au- 
thority over  this  study  has  been  extended 
through  June  30,  1967  and  the  funds 
available  for  this  undertaking  increased 
from  $4  to  $5  million  annually. 

Based  on  our  experience  to  date  under 
the  Manpower.  Development  and  Train- 


ing Act,  we  have  written  in  an  authoriza- 
tion which  allocated  moneys  for  an  ex- 
perimental project  affording  bonding  aid 
to  otherwise  trained  and  qualified  per- 
sons whose  past  behavioral  patterns 
make  it  still  impossible  for  them  to  obp 
tain  indemnification.  -^ 

In  order  to  afford  each  trainee  every 
chance  to  exercise  his  newly  acquired 
skills,  we  must  not  overlook  what  might 
appear  to  many  as  only  minor  stumbling 
blocks.     To  those  on  the  threshold  of 
employment     rehabilitation,     however, 
such  impedimenta  assume  major  propor- 
tions.   We  have  effected  a  liberalization 
of  other  major  provisions  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
The  payment  of  training  allowances  may 
be  made  for  as  long  as  104  weeks  or  2 
years.     Heretofore,  training   allowance 
payments  terminated  at  the  end  of  1 
year.    The  additional  time  factor  should 
be  especially  advantageous  to  those  with 
an  extremely  low  intellectual  achieve- 
ment.    Their  progress  in  attaining  at 
least  a  minimum  of  the  required  skills 
may  be  somewhat   slower.     Additional 
time  may  constitute  an  important  factor 
in  aiding  potential  workers  seeking  ad- 
mittance to  job  markets  requiring  the 
mastery  of  highly  developed  trade  tools. 
To  ease  the  financial  pressures  experi- 
enced by  vocational  trainees  and  their 
families,  the  following  changes  have  been 
made:  basic  training  allowances  may  be 
raised  by  $5  a  week  for  each  dependent 
over  two  and  up  to  a  maximum  of  six; 
trainees  may  work  up  to  20  hours  a  week 
without  being  subject  to  a  reduction  in 
their  basic  training  allowances;  trainees 
<will  be  fully  reimbursed  for  transporta- 
tion costs  incurred;  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  may  now  receive  training 
allowances  when  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold is  unemployed.    The  1965  amend- 
ments   have    repealed    earlier    clauses 
which  excluded  single  persons,  regard- 
less of  their  financial  status,  from  re- 
ceipt of  traiining  allowances.    Since  one 
of  the  well-defined  unemployment  prob- 
lem areas  centers  around  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  young  persons  un- 
able to  compete  effectively  in  the  job 
market,  we  have  eased  the  limitation  on 
the  percentage  of  young  adults  eligible 
for  the  program's  benefits. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

On  August  26,  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act — Public  Law 
89-136— and  in  so  doing,  waged  war 
against  poverty  and  economic  stagnation 
on  an  ever-widening  front.  Public  Law 
89-136  distills  from  past  successful  efforts 
measures  which  have  proved  that  new 
opportunities  for  employment  may  be 
provided  for  residents  of  areas  marred  by 
chronic  underemployment  and  unem- 
ployment by  improving  the  social  assets 
and  economic  capabilities.  An  economic 
resurgence  within  an  area  may  be  fos- 
tered by  rendering  assistance  to  projects 
that  will  expand  commercial  and  indus- 
trial capabilities  and  attract  and  retain 
industries  and  enterprises  which  offer 
long-range  job  opportunities.  In  the 
spirit  of  our  Federal  system,  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  construct  the  overall  frame- 
work within  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  partnership  with  the  States  and 


local  governments,  may  plan  and  finance 
public  works  smd  other  developmental 
facilities  on  a  scale  otherwise  infeasible 
and  above  the  financial  capacities  of 
local  communities  and  individual  States. 
Title  I  allows  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  award  direct  grants  to  States, 
political  subdivisions,  Indian  tribes,  or 
nonprofit  representatives  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  characterized  by  low -incomes 
and  high  unemployment  levels.  These 
direct  grants  will  be  applied  to  the  total 
costs  of  necessary  public  works  and  pub- 
lic service  projects  as  well  as  develop- 
ment facilities  whose  completion  will 
provide  attractive  settings  for  industrial 
and  commercial  development  and  ex- 
panded long-term  employment  potential 
which  follows  in  its  wake. 

Funds  allocated  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  sewage 
require  that  construction  plans  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Eligible 
areas  may  receive  direct  grant  funds  for 
4  years  covering  a  maximum  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  project  cost.  Annual 
appropriations  of  $500  million  to  meet 
the  costs  of  title  I  have  been  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  to  1969. 

In  order  to  enable  eligible  areas  to 
participate  in  a  niunber  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  programs  and  thereby  pro- 
vide to  their  residents  services  and  facili- 
ties whose  costs  would  otherwise  exceed 
their  abilities  to  finance,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  been  authorized  to  make 
supplemental  grants  to  the  States — 
otherwise  eligible — but  imable  to  raise 
the  required  matching  funds. 

Direct  grants  and  supplemental  grants 
may  contribute  to  a  maximum  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  costs  of  a  single  proj- 
ect; grants  may  not  be  applied  to  proj- 
ects which  will  compete  with  operational 
privately  owned  pubUc  utilities  currently 
serving  an  area  and  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  State  or  Federal  agencies  un- 
less these  utilities  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  region.  Excluded 
from  the  category  of  projects  to  which 
funds  authorized  for  this  act  may  be  ap- 
plied are  projects  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  No  State  may  be 
the  recipent  of  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  total  financial  authorizations  for  the 
act. 

Under  title  II,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  and 
purchase  evidence  of  indebtedness  from 
eligible  States,  political  subdivisions. 
Indian  tribes,  or  nonprofit  representa- 
tives of  redevelopment  areas  for  applica- 
tion to  public  works  or  development  fa- 
cilities and  for  purchase  and  betterment 
of  land  and  facilities  earmarked  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  usage  and  to 
guarantee  loans  for  working  capital 
made  by  private  lending  institutions  to 
private  borrowers  for  application  to  re- 
development area  projects. 

A  total  annual  authorization  of  $170 
million  for  all  types  of  guarantees  and 
loans  for  the  fiscal  years  1966  to  1970 
was  approved.  Twenty -five  million  dol- 
lars annually  has  been  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  1966  to  1970  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  form  of  aid  in  the 
development  of  plans  and  studies  tx) 
alleviate  underemployment  and  unem- 
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ployment  in  needy  areas  across  the  Na- 
tion and  Snancial  assistance  In  the  form 
of  grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministrative  expenses  of  economic  de- 
velopmer  t  planning  organizations. 

Redeve  opment  areas,  for  purposes  of 
the  act,  ire  designated  as  areas  which 
fall  with  n  objective  and  detailed  cate- 
gories of  below  national  avearge  median 
family  in  ximes  and  within  certain  levels 
of  chroni ;  and  high  unemployment. 

Title  "N  provides  for  the  creation  of 
multi-StJ  te  regional  action  planning 
commissi  )ns  to  initiate  and  coordinate 
regional  programs  designed  to  foster 
long-ran!  e  economic  development. 

STi  TE   TTCHNICAL    SERVICES    ACT 

Public  Law  89-182  was  referred  to  by 
President  Johnson  as  the  "sleeper"  meas- 
ure of  th  e  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  was  the  State  Technical 
Services  ^ct.  which  authorizes  a  3 -year, 
$60  milllc  n  program  of  Federal  matching 
grants  to  States  which  establish  techni- 
cal servic  j  centers  for  the  dissemination 
of  findini  s  of  science  and  technology  to 
commerc(  (  and  industry.  The  programs 
will  be  :!onducted  by  institutions  of 
higher  leirning.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
l^lslatioi  I  will  help  American  businesses 
and  indu;  tries  have  better  access  to  the 
rapidly  g-o^ing  body  of  nonproprietary 
scientific  and  technical  information. 

DISASTER    LEGISLATION' 

The  period  from  July  1964  through 
Septembe :  1965  was  one  of  a  series  of 
natural  c  Isasters  for  the  United  States. 
Several  Is  ws  were  enacted  by  this  Con 
gress  to  g  ve  affected  individuals,  States, 
and  local  communities  more  comprehen- 
sive and  I  apid  disaster  relief. 

Public  :  AW  89-41  authorized  $111,875,- 
000  for  energency  public  highway  and 
forest  r(  ad  construction  in  Pacific 
Northwes    areas  damaged  by  floods. 

Public  jSlw  89-59  provided  additional 
Small  Bi  siness  Administration  assist- 
ance to  di  saster  victims  and  increased  by 
$50  miUicn  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration'^ revolving  fund  for  disaster 
victims. 

In  Public  Law  89-128  we  increased  the 
President  s  emergency  disaster  relief 
fund  f ron .  $20  million  to  $55  million  for 
fiscal  yeai  1966. 

The  Congress  also  passed  legislation 
authorizii  g  $70  million  in  Federal  aid  to 
Florida,  I  juisiana.  and  Mississippi  to  re- 
pair publ:  c  facilities  damaged  by  hurri- 
cane. Als  3  authorized  were  Federal  loan 
adjustmeijt  assistance  and  a  study  of 
alternativ 
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declared 

th 


30,  1870.  the  Secretary  of 
that  29  States,  or  the  ncc- 
ee-fourths  of  all  the  States, 
the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constituti  jn.    With  the  proclamation  of 
ratification,  an  inalienable  right  was  un- 
guaranteed: 


;  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
1  11  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
irtlcle  by  appropriate  legislation. 


with  the  Enforcement  Act 

nullified  racial  considera- 

r^asonable  or  justifiable  criteria 


for  the  denial  of  voter  rights,  to  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  streamlined  the  mechanism  for 
expediting  voting  rights  suits,  nearly  a 
century  of  legislative  activity  relating  to 
the  franchise  had  elapsed.  Time  after 
time,  the  Congress  has  sought  to  protect 
and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
all  Americans.  Simultaneously,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
struck  down  a  series  of  State  and  local 
enactments  and  procedures  which  af- 
fected the  disfranchisement  of  large  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  American  Negroes  have 
been  the  prime  targets  of  most  of  this 
legislation  and  practice. 

A  variety  of  techniques  have  subvert- 
ed the  unmistakable  meaning  of  the 
15th  amendment  and  consequently  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  Negro  in  exer- 
cising his  unalterably  guaranteed  rights. 
That  his  progress  has  been  minimal  is 
documented  by  the  token  numbers  of 
Negroes  voting  in  many  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

Those  States  or  political  subdivisions 
in  which  literacy  or  similar  voter  quali- 
fication measures  were  employed  and  in 
which  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
voting-age  population  was  registered  to 
vote  or  actually  voted  in  the  November 
1964  election  will  be  automatically  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-110. 
A  failure  to  meet  the  minimum  voting 
or  registration  requirements  together 
with  the  simultaneous  use  of  literacy  or 
voter  qualification  tests  will  automatic- 
ally trigger  the  act  into  operation.  Ad- 
ditional States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof  may  be  subject  to  its  provisions 
should  a  Federal  court,  on  the  basis  of 
suits  brought  before  it  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  deem  it 
appropriate  in  order  to  insure  voting 
rights  or  should  the  Attorney  General 
certify  that  he  has  received  legitimate 
complaints  of  disfranchisement  due  to 
race  or  color  from  a  minimum  of  20  resi- 
dents. To  any  of  these  areas,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  empowered  to 
send  Federal  voting  examiners  whose 
task  is  that  of  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  all  applicants  who  wish  to  regis- 
ter to  vote.  Qualified  residents  would  be 
enrolled  and  thereby  entitled  to  vote  in 
all  subsequent  Federal,  State,  and  local 
elections  and  to  participate  in  future 
State  political  conventions  and  party 
caucuses.  General  registration  proce- 
dures, including  times  and  places  for 
registration,  as  well  as  voter  registration 
forms,  will  be  scrutinized  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Literacy  tests  and  related  voter  quali- 
fication measures  also  come  under  re- 
view. In  those  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions in  which  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  voting-age  population  was  regis- 
tered to  vote  or  voted  in  the  November 
1964  election,  in  States  against  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  brouyht  voter 
discrimination  suits,  and  in  areas  in 
which  widespread  patterns  of  racial  dis- 
crimination have  been  virtually  ignored 
by  local  and  State  authorities,  existing 
literacy  and  analagous  voter  qualifica- 
tions will  be  canceled.  Included  in  the 
overall  category  of  literacy-voter  quali- 


fication tests  are  provisions  which  re- 
quire an  applicant  to  produce  evidence 
of  high  moral  character,  to  demonstrate 
educational  attainment  or  proficiency 
in  any  specified  subject  area,  or  to  exhibit 
his  ability  to  read,  write,  or  inteipret  the 
meaning  of  any  given  item. 

Before  any  affected  State  or  political 
subdivision,  whose  past  voter  statistics 
and  procedures  automatically  triggered 
the  act's  provisions  into  operation,  enacts 
new  voting  laws,  it  must  receive  the  prior 
confirmation  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
three- judge  Federal  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  the  purpose  or  prob- 
able effect  of  the  proposed  statute  will 
not  result  in  voter  discrimination  for 
reasons  of  race  or  color. 

Should  an  area  which  Is  a  party  to  a 
voter-discrimination  lawsuit  wish  to 
legislate  new  voter  enactments,  it  must 
also  receive  prior  judicial  approval  from 
the  Federal  court  in  whose  jurisdiction 
the  case  falls. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  also 
contains  a  declaration  by  the  Congress 
that  the  levying  of  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  ballot  is  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  low  registration  figures  and 
thereby  thwarts  the  intent  of  the  15th 
amendment.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
its  enforcement  power,  the  Congress  had 
directed  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  file  suits  in  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  against  States  currently  levy- 
ing poll  taxes.  During  the  litigation  of 
these  cases  and  for  a  1-year  period  in 
States  in  which  the  constitutionality  of 
the  poll  tax  has  been  upheld,  no  qualified 
voter  may  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  by 
virtue  of  failure  to  pay  such  taxes  in  the 
past,  if  he  satisfies  payment  of  the  pres- 
ent year's  levy  45  days  prior  to  an  elec- 
tion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  enact- 
ment, penalties  of  up  to  $5,000  and/or 
5  years  of  imprisonment  may  be  imposed 
on  individuals  convicted  of  vote  fraud 
or  acts  of  intimidation  directed  against 
persons  exercising  their  right  to  vote  or 
against  those  charged  with  executing  the 
directives  of  the  act.  Penalties  of  up  to 
$10,000  and/or  5  years'  Imprisonment 
may  be  imposed  on  individuals  convicted 
of  falsifying  voting  or  registration  data. 
At  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  appoint  poll  watchers 
td  oversee  actual  voting  and  tabulation 
of  the  ballots. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  some  of 
the  highlights  of  this  monumental  and 
historic  legislation.  May  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  commence  a  century 
characterized  as  one  in  which  the  dignity 
of  man  is  accorded  its  rightful  position 
in  the  hierarchy  of  values  on  which  our 
.society  was  founded  and  upon  which  our 
future  greatness  as  a  Nation  rests. 

PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  of  the  Nation's 
highest  elective  position: 

The  Office  of  President  requires  the  con- 
stitution of  an  athlete,  the  patience  of  a 
mother,  the  endurance  of  an  early  Christian. 

No  other  single  office  in  the  world  is 
charged  with  comparable  responsibilities 
and  duties;  in  no  other  single  office- 
holder in  the  world  have  so  many  mil- 
lions placed  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 
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Most  nations  of  the  world  choose  to 
assign  to  several  decisionmakers  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  we  have 
entrusted  to  our  President.  It  is  because 
we  have  equated  an  Individual  office- 
holder with  this  unique  combination  of 
real  and  imaginary  powers  that  the  issue 
of  Presidental  succession  and  disability 
assumes  monumental  proportions. 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  a  grieving  Na- 
tion mourned  the  national  and  personal 
tragedy  that  saw  an  assassin's  bullets 
cruelly  and  quickly  fell  our  beloved  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  A  bereaved  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  Presidential  leadership 
and  renewed  our  dedication  to  the  truths 
and  principles  which  are  our  American 
heritage  and  tradition. 

Although  our  Nation  has  not  known 
other  than  smooth  transitions  from  one 
administration  to  another,  our  Presi- 
dential succession  procedures  are  replete 
with  ambiguities  which  could  disrupt  the 
continuity  of  our  national  life. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  concurred 
in  the  provisions  of  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  goes  far  in 
eliminating  the  ambiguities  inherent  in 
our  present  Presidential  succession  pro- 
cedures. 

When  this  proposal  is  ratified  by  three- 
quarters,  or  38  of  our  sovereign  States,  it 
will  become  the  25th  amendment  to  our 
Constitution. 

In  its  major  provisions,  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  alleviate  the  dangers  of 
uncertain  command  and  disputed  re- 
sponsibilities. In  any  situation  which 
results  in  the  removal  of  the  President, 
or  in  the  event  of  his  resignation  or 
death,  the  Vice  President  becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Should  a 
vacancy  occur  in  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  would  nominate 
a  candidate  for  Vice  President,  who,  upon 
confirmation  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  shall 
assume  the  duties  of  the  Vice  Presidency. 

What  of  the  all-important  issue  of 
Presidential  disability?  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  President  may,  in 
■RTiting.  voluntarily  inform  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  that 
he  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties  as 
Chief  Executive ;  these  duties  are  then  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Vice  President  as 
Acting  President.  When  the  President 
has  ceased  to  be  incapacitated,  he  shall, 
by  way  of  a  written  statement,  so  inform 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Presidency  shall  once  again  be  his 
unless  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority 
of  either  the  Cabinet,  or  any  other  body 
that  the  Congress  may  choose  to  desig- 
nate by  law.  conveys  within  a  4-day 
period  a  written  statement  refuting  the 
President's  declaration  of  ability  to 
resume  executive  responsibilities. 

In  this  case,  the  issue  will  be  resolved 
by  the  Congress.  If  the  Congress  is  in 
session  at  the  time,  it  shall,  within  21 
days  of  receipt  of  the  statement  of  chal- 
lenge offered  by  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  Cabinet — or  other  law- 
fully designated  body — render  its  ver- 
dict as  to  whether  or  not  the  President 


Is  able  to  execute  his  powers  and  duties. 
If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  it  will 
assemble  within  48  hours  and  within  a 
21 -day  period  thereafter,  register  its  will 
on  the  disability  question.  Should  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  vote  that  the  President 
is  imable  to  reassume  the  role  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  Vice  President 
would  continue  to  exercise  the  Executive 
powers  and  duties  as  Acting  President. 
Should  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers indicate  that  the  President  is  unable 
to  resume  his  activities,  aU  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  highest  office  of  the 
land  would  be  restored  to  him. 

SECRET   SE31VICE    PROTECTION 

Scheduled  to  expire  in  December  of 
1965,  the  protection  of  our  Secret  Serv- 
ice will  be  offered  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  for  an  additional 
2-year  period. 

Similar  protection  will  be  afforded  to 
former  Chief  Executives,  their  wives  and 
widows,  and  minor  children. 

IMMIGRATION 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  to  which  our 
Nation  is  fundamentally  committed  is 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are 
to  be  judged,  not  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  but  by  the  contributions  they 
make  to  society  and  on  their  worth  as 
human  beings.  For  more  than  40  years 
our  immigration  policies  have  been  to 
guarantee  the  status  quo  of  the  ethnic 
balance  of  our  population  in  the  1920's. 
An  annual  ceiling  of  approximately  158,- 
000  was  set  on  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  admitted;  nearly  70  percent 
of  this  total  was  allocated  to  Ireland, 
England,  and  Germany.  While  these 
quotas  were  often  not  used,  they  were 
not  transferable  to  those  remaining 
100  countries  and  areas  whose  na- 
tionals could  not  be  accommodated  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  30  percent  quota  as- 
signed to  them. 

How,  many  have  queried,  can  a  nation 
of  immigrants,  proud  of  a  tradition  ex- 
pounding individual  equality,  practice  a 
policy  which  judges  the  admissibility  of 
an  individual  on  his  national  and  an- 
cestral origins?  Does  the  concept  of  a 
national  origin  priority  system  not  imply 
that  certain  peoples  and  certain  races 
are  essentially  more  desirable  than 
others  because  of  their  racial  ancestry 
or  place  of  birth?  In  establishing  ad- 
mission quotas  on  these  criteria,  we  were 
not  fully  living  up  to  our  heritage  of 
greatness,  our  commitment  to  humani- 
tarian and  equalitarian  principles,  and 
our  national  interests  as  the  leader  of 
the  community  of  free  world  nations. 

Revisions  liberalizing  our  immigration 
policy  and  removing  the  discrimination 
have  been  approved  by  the  89th  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

A  gradual  phasing-out  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  will  be  effected  over 
a  3-year  period  terminating  June  30, 
1968.  During  this  time,  previous  na- 
tional quotas  will  remain  in  effect  but 
unused  quotas  will  now  be  placed  in  a 
pool  and  made  available  in  an  order  of 
preference  to  immigiants  heretofore  de- 
nied entrance  because  of  an  oversub- 
scription   of     their    countiy's     quota. 


Through  June  30,  1968.  a  maximum  of 
170.000  may  be  admitted  annually  on  the 
basis  of  this  combined  national  origins 
quota  system  and  pool  concept.    Com- 
mencing July  1,  1968,  immediate  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens,  including  husbands, 
wives,   unmarried  minor  children  and 
parents;  special  immigrants,  subject  to 
wage  employment  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  including  primarily 
persons  bom  in  independent  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  resident  aliens 
seeking  readmission;  some  former  U.S. 
citizens   and   certain   U.S.   Govenunent 
employees,  all  will  be  granted  admission 
without  numerical  limitations.     Exclu- 
sive of  the  above-mentioned  categories, 
an  annual  maximum  of  170.000  immi- 
grants will  be  permitted  to  enter  accord- 
ing to  the  following   preference   cate- 
gories:   (A)    20  percent  for  unmarried 
adult  children  of  American  citizens;  (B) 
20  percent,  in  addition  to  any  unused 
numbers  from  A,  for  husbands,  wives, 
and  unmarried  children  of  legally  ad- 
mitted     aliens      seeking      permanent 
residence;  (C)  10  percent  for  person  pos- 
sessing special  talents,  skills,  or  educa- 
tional training;  (D)  20  percent,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  unused  numbers  from  A-C, 
for  married  children  of  American  citi- 
zens; (E)  24  percent,  in  addition  to  any 
unused  numbers  from  A-D,  for  brothers 
and  sisters  of  American  citizens;  (P)  10 
percent  for  skilled  or  unskilled  workers 
whose  peimanent  services  are  in  current 
demand  and  unable  to  be  provided  by 
U.S.  workers;    (G)    6  percent  for  con- 
ditional admission  of  refugees  seeking 
asylum  from  Conunimist  countries.  Com- 
munist-dominated countries,  the  Middle 
Eastern  area  of  the  world,  or  areas  ren- 
dered uninhabitable  by  catastrophes  of 
nature.     Unused   quotas   will   then   be 
available  to  qualified  immigrants  on  the 
principle  of  first  come,  first  served. 

In  addition  to  repealing  the  racial  an- 
cestry clause  of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle 
provision,  the  new  immigration  amend- 
ments, resting  on  the  criteria  of  kumani- 
tarianism  and  the  individual's  contribu- 
tion to  society,  set  an  annual  maximum 
of  120.000  for  immigrants  from  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and,  exclusive  of  immediate  rela- 
tives and  certain  other  broad  exceptions 
designed  to  prevent  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  the  separation  of  children  from 
parents  and  husbands  from  wives,  a 
yearly  ceiling  of  20,000  from  any  nation 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  holds 
forth  great  promise  for  eradicating  dis- 
crimination in  the  relationship  of  Ameri- 
can to  American,  we  feel  that  the  re- 
visions in  our  immigration  policy  will  re- 
move discrimination  between  the  United 
States  and  countless  numbers  who  ask 
only  for  the  opportunity  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  American  citizenship. 

AGRICULTX-RE 

In  the  tradition  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic administrations  of  former  years, 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the  89th 
Congress  are  giving  their  wholehearted 
support  to  policies  which  seek  to  guar- 
antee parity  of  income  and  parity  of  op, 
portunity  to  rural  and  farm  famil^s 
across  this  land.    President  Johnson,  in 
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his  messai  :e  to  the  Congress  on  Agricul 
ture,  said. 
The  farn 
and  are 
trlbution 
matter  of 
equitably 
a  place  of 


people  of  this  Nation  have  made 

continuing  to  make  a  lasting  con- 

oxir  national  prosperity.     As  a 

>imple  Justice   they  should  share 

this  prosperity.     They  deserve 

dignity  and  opportunity. 


mlmy  farmers  do  not  know  dig- 
0  pportunity  became  clear  in  the 
resented  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
Honorable  Orville  L.  Free- 
reported  that  out  of  3  mil- 
only  400,000  earn  close  to 
equivalent  wage  earned  by  skilled 
workers. 

I  tMNIBUS   FASM    PROCRAU 
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certif  cates. 


To  wheat  producers  willing  to 
percent  of  their  1966  allotted 
land  conservation  use  the  Sec- 
Agriculture  may  forward  pay- 
a£  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
of  the  estimated  output  of 
acreage.    Farmers  who  wish 
dcreage  over  and  above  15  per- 
je  eligible  for  additional  pay- 
further  aid  wheat  producers 
returns  approaching  100  per- 
direct  Federal  payments, 
-issued  marketing  cer- 
be  given  for  wheat  grown 
hiunan  consumption.    Cal- 
the  basis  of  the  world  wheat 
level  and  wheat  price,  sup- 
will  also  be  available.    All  of 
measures — land    diversion    pay- 
Federal  payments,  market- 
and  price  support  loans 
the  wheat  growers  of  a  mini- 
age  of  SI. 845  per  bushel. 
To  cotton  growers  willing  to 
a  minimimi  of  15.2  percent  of 
acreage  allotment,  the  Sec- 
Agriciilture  may  fox-ward  pay- 
anlounting  to  25  percent  of  parity 
estimated  yield  of  acreage  di- 
f r  >m  cotton  planting  and  turned 
qonservation  programs.     Grow- 
up  to  35  awires  would  be  eli- 
oiaximum  payments  of  40  per- 
p  irity  on  projected  outputs.    As- 
of  acreage  diversion  quotas  en- 
cot  ton  growers  to   receive  price- 
l(>ans  of  21  cents  per  pound  dur- 
as  well  as  direct  payments  of 
cents  per  pound  on  the  esti- 
projected  yield  of  individual 
allotments.    Support  and  pay- 
must  bring  the  grower  a 
thin  the  range  of  65-90  percent 


o 


me  isures 


grains:  To  growers  of  corn,  grain 
and  barley — the  latter  if  desig- 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 


assigning  the  requisite  number  of  acres 
to  conservation  programs,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  forward  payments  of 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  established  price 
support  rates  on  the  estimated  yield  of 
this  land.  Continuance  of  direct  pay- 
ments has  also  been  authorized;  com- 
bined loan  and  direct  payment  receipts 
must  equal  65  percent  of  parity. 

Wool:  The  provisions  of  the  current 
wool  program  will  continue  to  operate 
through  1969  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authorized  to  make  direct  pay- 
ments in  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  average  wool  market  prices  and 
an  annual  income  return  ranging  from 
60  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Rice:  Acreage  diversion  measures  and 
land  diversion  projects  may  be  initiated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when- 
ever the  rate  of  rice  acreage  allotment 
dips  below  the  19C5  level.  The  existing 
$4.50  per  hundredweight  support  price 
will  apply  to  the  1966  and  1967  crops. 

Cropland  adjustment:  To  reduce  the 
recurrence  of  unwielding  agricultural 
surpluses,  a  4-year  program  of  land  re- 
tirement has  been  initiated.  By  making 
5-  and  10-year  contract  agreements  of 
payments  of  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  "unplanted  crops,"  it  is  antici- 
pated that  some  40  million  acres  will  be 
retired  from  planting. 

TOBACCO  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

'  American  tobacco  growers  have  long 
produced  a  leaf  unrivaled  in  flavor  and 
aroma.  Serious  problems,  however, 
plague  our  growers.  Per  acre  yields  have 
reached  an  alltime  high  and  production 
currently  exceeds  demand  by  approxi- 
mately 1  billion  pounds. 

In  order  to  keep  production  in  aline- 
ment  with  demand,  changes  in  market- 
ing quota  procedures  were  enacted  into 
law— Public  Law  89-12. 

Acreage-poundage  quotas  were  pro- 
vided in  place  of  existing  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1965  Flue-cured  tobacco 
crop  and  for  other  tobacco  beginning  in 
1966.  The  new  quotas  became  effective 
for  Flue-cured  tobacco  when  growers 
subsequently  voted  in  a  referendum  to 
accept  the  new  program.  The  new  quotas 
will  not  become  effective  for  other  tobac- 
co unless  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
growers  voting  in  a  referendum. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  SANITATION  FACILITIES 

Public  Law  89-240  increased  the  annual 
ceiling  on  Farmers  Home  Administration 
insured  loans  from  $200  million  to  $450 
million.  This  Important  enactment  also 
provided  grants  to  help  develop  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  in 
rural  communities  up  to  5.500  in  popula- 
tion. 

SUGAR    ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Congress  revised  and  extended 
through  December  31, 1971.  domestic  and 
foreign  sugar  quotas.  We  increased 
domestic  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar 
quotas  by  580,000  tons  a  year  and  granted 
foreign  quotas  to  31  nations.  This  pro- 
gram, in  effect  since  the  1930's.  guar- 
antees to  the  American  housewife  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  plays  a 
vital  role  in  American  foreign  relations, 
particularly  with  our  friends  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 


FARM  DISASTER  RELIEF 


Legislation  was  enacted  to  provide 
price  supports  for  farmers  who  partici- 
pate in  acreage  reduction  projects  and 
who  were  unable  to  plant  their  usual  cot- 
ton, feed  grain,  or  wheat  crops  this  year 
due  to  damage  caused  by  floods  or  other 
natural  disasters.  Farmers  are  eligible 
only  if  their  acreage  was  not  planted 
with  other  price -supported  crops.  Loss- 
es incurred  by  land  damage  prior  to  crop 
planting  are  no  easier  to  sustain  than 
those  suffered  after  crop  plantings. 

RIVER  BASIN  PLANNING 

National  attention  is  focused  on  the 
relationship  between  national  water  de- 
mands and  available  supplies  when 
newspaper  headlines  spell  out  boldly 
that  water  reserves  are  being  depleted 
rapidly,  and  measures  to  conserve  exist- 
ing supplies  are  being  put  into  effect. 

National  attention  is  focused  on  the 
necessity  for  controlling  water  resources 
when  newsreels  show  the  havoc  of  un- 
managed  water  supplies. 

To  meet  satisfactorily  and  successfully 
our  current  and  projected  water  needs, 
local.  State,  and  Federal  authorities 
must  launch  immediate  and  coordinated 
programs  with  the  stated  goals  set  at 
effectively  planning,  developing,  manag- 
ing, and  utilizing  the  water  resources 
with  which  we  have  been  abundantly 
endowed  and  which  we  have  carelessly 
squandered.  To  advance  this  undertak- 
ing, the  River  Basin  Planning  Act  was 
signed  into  law — ^Public  Law  89-80 — cre- 
ating a  Water  Resources  Council  whose 
membership  includes  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Interior,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Army  and  a  Chair- 
man appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
This  Council  will  be  assigned  the  major 
responsibility  of  conducting  an  ongoing 
study  and  making  a  periodical  as.sess- 
ment  of  the  adequacy  of  regional  water 
stores  as  well  as  setting  standards  and 
spelling  out  procedures  to  be  applied  in 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral water  and  related  land  resources 
programs.  Finally,  the  Water  Resources 
Council  must  oversee  the  projects  of 
river  basin  commissions — making  cer- 
tain that  the  implementation  of  these 
plans  will  be  in  harmony  with  our  na- 
tional water  conservation  objectives. 

The  President  was  granted  the  power 
to  establish  Federal-State  river  basin 
water  commissions  whose  primary  task 
will  involve  the  preparation  and  revision 
of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plans 
for  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
development  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 

Desalting  of  seawater  may  well  be  the 
answer  to  one  of  our  major  questions: 
How  do  we  supply  the  water  needs  of  our 
large  metropolitan  areas  having  access 
to  the  coasts — areas  which  aie  now 
chronically  plagued  by  water  shortajies. 

Intensified  studies  in  saline  water  con- 
version have  been  made  possible  by  the 
passage  in  1961  of  the  Anderson-Aspinall 
Act,  which  authorized  $75  million  for 
1962  to  1967,  inclusive. 

Public  Law  89-118  extends  the  life  of 
our  national  saline  water  program  from 
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June  30. 1967  through  the  1972  fiscal  year 
and  authorizes  an  increase  from  $75  to 
$90  million  for  fiscal  1967  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $275  million  through  the  life  of 
this  program. 

Remarking  that  success  in  saline  water 
conversion  'could  be  one  of  history's 
most  vital  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
peace  among  nations,"  President  John- 
son further  noted  that  the  legislation  ex- 
tending and  expanding  our  desalination 
program  could  well  be  the  most  historic 
product  of  this  Congress— "not  for  what 
It  provides  but  rather  for  what  it  prom- 
ises, not  for  what  it  accomplishes  but 
rather  for  what  it  symbolizes." 

With  the  signing  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  into  law— Public  Law  89-234— early 
in  October,  President  Johnson  launched 
a  dynamic  program  of  joint  Federal, 
State,  and  local  action  against  the  causes 
of  pollution,  which  diminish  further  our 
already  inadequate  water  stores. 

A  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  been  created  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  coordinating  and 
overseeing  the  operations  of  this  act. 

Authorization  has  been  given  for  a  $20 
million  annual  appropriation  during  the 
1966-69  fiscal  period — an  authorization 
that  may  provide  matching  Federal 
grants  to  interstate,  municipal,  and  in- 
termunicipal  commissions  in  order  that 
they  may  evolve  better  techniques  for 
preventing  the  discharge  of  untreated 
sewage  and  other  wastes  from  storm  sew- 
ers and  sanitary  sewers  into  community 
water  supplies. 

A  Federal  matcliing  grant  for  any  in- 
dividual discharge -control  improvement 
project  may  equal  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  costs. 

The  current  annual  $100  million  com- 
munity sewage  treatment  grant  program 
has  received  a  $50  million  supplemental 
authorization,  with  additional  moneys  to 
be  awarded  to  qualifying  States  agreeing 
to  match  equally  Federal  funds  received. 

Within  1  year  from  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  each  of  the  50  States 
will  be  required  to  forward  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  letter  declaring  an  intention  to  set 
satisfactory  water  quality  standards  for 
interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof 
within  its  boundaries.  This  declaration 
of  intent  must  be  accompanied  by  pro- 
cedures guaranteeing  the  attainment 
and  enforcement  of  established  stand- 
ards. 

Failure  to  can-y  out  this  obligation 
may  result  in  the  setting  of  reasonable 
quality  standards  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
States,  however,  will  be  consulted  and 
given  every  opportunity  and  any  assist- 
ance requested  in  working  out  acceptable 
quality  control  measures.  Differences  of 
opinion  concerning  proposed  Federal 
standards  will  be  aired  at  a  public  hear- 
ing before  a  five-member  board  com- 
posed of  effected  Federal  and  State  rep- 
resentatives. With  this  panel  will  rest 
the  final  authority  to  set  and  implement 
quality  standards. 

Failure  to  maintain  set  quality  stand- 
ards may  result  in  the  invocation  of 
established  pollution  abatement  proce- 
dures. 


FEDERAL     WATER    PROJECT    RECREATIOK    ACT 

Water-oriented  recreational  activities 
occupy  an  increasingly  prominent  place 
in  the  leisure-hour  lives  of  our  people. 
Recreational  demands  must  be  examined 
along  with  the  quality-quantity  aspects 
of  water  resources  development. 

The  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  states  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  the 
Congress  that  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  measures  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Federal  water  resource  plan- 
ning. In  an  effort  to  stimulate  State 
and  local  interest  and  participation  in 
this  phase  of  water  plarming.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  authorized  to  first,  assume  100 
percent  of  the  "joint"  costs  or  costs  con- 
tributing to  all  aspects  of  project  opera- 
tions as  allocated  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  sites;  and  second, 
assume  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the 
"separable"  costs  or  costs  related  most 
directly  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement.  State  and  local  in- 
terests will  assume  the  remaining  50 
percent  of  separable  dosts  incurred  by 
paying  in  cash  or  by  providing  the  equi- 
valent in  needed  lands  or  facilities. 

RIVCR-S,    HARBORS,    AND    FLOOD    CONTROL 

Our  responsibilities  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  camiot  and  will  not  be  fully 
met  until  careful  and  complete  consid- 
eration is  given  to  each  and  every  poten- 
tial purpose  that  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  can  advance.  Naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  hydroelectric  power, 
and  beach  erosion  control  are  vital  pur- 
poses well-deserving  of  our  sage  develop- 
ment and  planning  scrutiny. 

The  omnibus  rivers,  harbors,  and  flood 
control  legislation  passed  in  the  twilight 
hours  of  this  session  of  the  Congress 
authorized  a  total  of  $1,982,305,000  in 
funds  for  47  navigation  betterment  pro j  - 
ects,  9  land  and  beach  stabilization 
programs,  and  84  flood-control  under- 
takings. 

In  addition,  $75,000  in  appropriations 
has  been  authorized  to  enable  the  con- 
tinuance and  expansion  of  a  national 
program  to  control  the  growth  of  ob- 
noxious aquatic  plants  in  our  waters. 
Previously  limited  to  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  we  feel  that 
all  areas  and  regions  experiencing  seri- 
ous and  dangerous  weed  infestation 
problems  should  be  eligible  for  control 
assistance. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  now  join 
forces  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities in  the  preparation  of  long-term 
planning  and  development  projects  for 
the  drought-stricken  northeastern  sec- 
tor of  the  Nation. 

One  final  major  provision  of  this  leg- 
islation is  certainly  worthy  of  mention. 
To  areas  eligiblje  for  aid  under  the  1965 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  be  empowered  to  grant  loans  to  and 
purchase  evidence  of  indebtedness  from 
local  authorities,  thereby  aiding  in  the 
completion  of  water  resource  projects. 

AIR    POLLUTION' 

To  expand  and  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  abate  the  contamination  of  our  air 
and  reduce  the  hazards  of  air  pollution 
threatening  the  health  of  the  public,  this 


Congress  approved  legislation  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  and  im- 
plement workable  standards  for  the  con- 
trol of  dangerous  substances  from  new 
motor  vehicles. 

The  manufacture,  sale,  or  imr>ortation  ^ 
of  any  substandard  vehicle  will  result  in 
the  assessment  of  fines  of  up  to  $1,000 
per  unit.  To  meet  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting these  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  we  have  approved  authorizations 
of  $470,000  for  fiscal  1966,  $845,000  for 
fiscal  1967,  $1,195,000  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$1,470,000  for  fiscal  1969. 

Included  in  the  air  pollution  control 
legislation  was  provision  for  a  nation- 
wide research  and  development  program 
designed  to  advance  our  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  solid  waste  materials  including 
garbage,  discarded  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  byproducts,  and 
refuse  from  mineral  extraction  and  proc- 
essing operations.  Excluded  from  this 
coverage  were  domestic  sewage,  solid 
wastes,  and  other  polluting  agents  foimd 
in  the  Nation's  water  resom-ces. 

Under  the  joint  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
appropriations  totaling  $10  million  for 
fiscal  1966,  S20  million  for  fiscal  1967,  $30 
million  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $32.5  million 
for  fiscal  1969  have  been  approved  for 
the  implementation  of  the  solid  waste 
disposal  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

HIGHWAY  BEAtrriFICATION 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act,  President 
Johnson  vowed  that  "beauty  belongs  to 
all  the  people.  And  so  long  as  I  am  Presi- 
dent, what  has  been  divinely  given  to 
nature  will  not  be  taken  recklessly  away 
by  man." 

With  its  enactment  into  public  law, 
the  highway  beautification  legislation 
paved  the  way  for  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  forces  of  ugliness  which  threaten  to 
deprive  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans  from  knowing  and  appre- 
ciating the  finery  of  nature  with  wlilch 
we  have  been  abundantly  endowed. 

To  aid  in  the  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising along  our  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary highways  and  to  enhance  simulta- 
neously public  safety  and  preserve 
natural  beauty,  10  percent  of  a  State's 
allotted  Federal  highway  funds  may  be 
denied  for  failure  to  remove  other  than 
specified  outdoor  advertising  devices. 

Authorizations  of  S20  million  annually 
in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  have  been  ap- 
proved for  implementation  of  outdoor 
advertising  control  measures. 

The  withholding  of  a  maximum  of  10 
percent  of  Federal  highway  funds  to 
which  a  State  would  be  normally  entitled 
could  also  be  justified  by  a  failure  to  ini- 
tiate and  maintain  effective  controls  of 
outdoor  junkyards.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  removal  and  land- 
scaping and,  or  screening  costs  will  be 
available  to  the  owners  of  affected  junk- 
yards and  billboards. 

Authorizations  of  $20  million  annu- 
ally in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  have  been 
approved  for  these  junkyard  control 
provisions. 

Appropriations  of  $120  million  annu- 
ally in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  have  been 
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provided  for  Federal  participation  in 
landscape  and  roadside  development 
projects  s  long  all  Federal-aid  roads. 
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ional  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
iuthorized  to  award  matching; 
the  States,  to  individuals,  and 
and  nonprofit  groups  directly 
the  creative  or  performing 
activities  including  production, 
or  construction  of  needed  fa- 
workshops,  and  similar  projects 
contribute  to  the  support  of 
well  as  public  enjoyment  and 
of  them, 
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las  been  authorized  to  award 
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for  research,  information  ex- 
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cpntribute  to  the  promotion  and 
of  the  humanities, 
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Arts  and  Humanities  was  au- 
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Inc  Ividuals,  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  is  a  vast  and  expensive 
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The  following  agency  appropriations 
are  for  the  1966  fiscal  period:  Agricul- 
ture, $6,242,929,500;  Defense,  $46,887,- 
163.000;  Federal  contribution  of  $46.- 
122,000  to  the  approved  $360,228,500 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
$14,246,167,800  for  the  independent  of- 
fices; $1,212,739,070  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  $8,011,331,500  for  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  $189,993,297  for  the 
legislative  branch;  $2,057,597,150  for 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary': $7,669,444,000  for  the  executive 
offices.  Treasury,  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments: $3,218  million  for  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs  and  $714.- 
188,000  in  related  foreign  aid  pi-o,tirams: 
$1,756,635,000  for  the  constiuction  of 
military  family  housing  units;  $1,223,- 
181.500  in  supplemental  funds  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  $4,292,866,500  for 
public  works;  and  general  supplemental 
moneys  totaling  $4,741,644,602  to  finance 
many  of  the  proposals  approved  by  the 
89th  Congress  during  its  1st  session. 

FEDERAL      CIVILIAN      EMPLOYEES      PAY      RAISE 

Throughout  our  discussion  of  the  out- 
standing legislative  accomplishments  of 
this  session,  we  have  spoken  of  policies, 
of  programs,  of  pro.iects.  of  authoriza- 
tions, and  of  appropriations.  Surely  we 
must  understand  that  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  each  and  every  activity  of  Gov- 
ernment depends  on  one  very  vital  ingre- 
dient, and  that  ingredient  is  the 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  seivice  of 
their  fellow  Americans  on  the  part  of 
our  Federal  employees. 

If  the  Government  service  is  to  retain 
its  dedicated  corps  of  personnel  and  offer 
an  attractive  career  to  our  bright  young 
men  and  women,  it  must  offer  .salaries 
that  are  comparable  to  those  of  other 
sectors  of  our  economy.  To  achieve  this 
end,  a  3.6  percent  pay  raise  measure  has 
been  enacted  and  will  benefit  more  than 
1.600.000  Federal  civilian  employees. 


John  F.  Conlon:   A  Man  for  All  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  a  dinner  in  New  York 
City  at  the  St.  Moritz  Hotel  at  which  my 
good  and  old  friend  was  presented  with 
the  annual  "Man  of  the  Year"  award  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  State  De- 
partment of  New  York. 

The  award,  a  solid  bronze  plaque,  was 
given  to  Jack  Conlon  for  his  outstanding 
record  of  service  in  public  life  and  his 
contributions  to  the  American  way  of 
life  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  veterans 
and  their  families.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  U,  commissioned  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, junior  grade,  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  1942,  and  served  for  38  months.  He 
saw  action  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  for 


19  months.  He  served  for  a  year  as  an 
Instructor  at  the  U.S.  Naval  School  of 
Recognition  at  Ohio  State  University 
before  serving  overseas.  In  the  Pacific, 
he  participated  in  landings  at  Leyte  Gulf. 
Lingayen  Gulf  in  the  Philippines,  and 
Okinawa. 

He  was  released  from  the  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  1945.  He  re- 
mained active  in  the  Naval  Reserve  until 
1960  when  he  joined  the  Army  Reserve. 
He  retired  in  1964  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Prior  to  becoming  administrative  as- 
.^.istant  to  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  in 
1959,  Jack  Conlon  served  as  executive 
secretary  for  the  late  E.  P.  Carville,  Ne- 
vada Governor  and  U.S.  Senator.  He 
served  as  an  engineer  for  the  Nevada 
Highway  Department,  deputy  surveyor 
general  and  chief  Nevada  safety  engi- 
neer until  1949  when  he  formed  an  in- 
surance company  in  Las  Vegas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing address  by  John  F.  Conlon  on  the 
occasion  of  his  receipt  of  this  well- 
merited  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Ch.Tlrman,  Reverend  Clergy,  di.-tin- 
guished  guests,  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  friends.  If  I  could  get 
through  this  without  showing  you  a  Jew- 
Irish  tears.  I  would  be  lucky. 

To  receive  this  award,  "Man  of  the  Ve;.r." 
is  A  great  personal  honor,  and  I  acccpi  it 
with  pleasure  and  with  humility,  as  an  oc- 
casion of  great  importance  in  my  life. 

But  my  mind,  at  this  moment,  remem- 
bers with  particular  strength  the  time,  20 
years  ago,  when  two  great  wars  had  just 
ended.  Our  memories  were  still  fresh  witii 
the  faces  of  our  less  fortunate  comrades 
who  had  given  their  lives  to  protect  the 
ideals  of  this  Nation  which  we  love.  There 
may  well  not  be  one  veteran  in  this  rerun 
tonight  who  cannot  summon  from  the  mists 
of  memory  the  faces  of  one  or  a  dozen  buddies 
who  gave  for  us  and  our  country  the  greatest 
gift — his  life. 

Twenty  years,  with  a  bit  of  interest.  hf:s 
since  p.assed.  They  died  for  our  national 
ideals — but  have  we,  with  equal  strength, 
lived  for  these  Ideals  during  these  succeed- 
ing years  of  relative  peace?  While  I  hope 
that  none  of  us  at  this  pleasant  occasion  may 
feel  that  we  have  let  down  our  missing  com- 
rades, more  important  than  my  personal 
honor  this  evening  is  my  hope  that  we  may 
rededicate  ourselves — by  word  and  by  ac- 
tion— to  strengthening  our  determination  to 
bring  our  country  ever  closer  to  the  noble 
ideals  for  which  our  comrades  fell. 

I  hope  all  of  you  can  have  the  opiror- 
tunity  to  talk  to  a  man  here  tonight  who 
has  just  returned  from  Vietnam.  He  had  an 
opportunity,  as  a  representative  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  visit 
the  flighting  men  in  their  daily  work.  Sen- 
ator Cannon  gave  a  report  to  the  Senate  the 
other  day  and  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
him  talk  about  the  boys  we  have  sent  to 
Vietnam,  Some  of  you  here  tonight  may 
have  sons  there,  I  know  most  of  you  have 
friends  there,  and  you  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  pride  if  you  could  hear  the  report,  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  you  later  this  evening 
get  a  chance  to  listen  to  the  Senator  tell 
of  this.  It  Is  absolutely  amazing.  You  would 
be  so  proud  of  those  boys.  You  would 
know — absolutely  know — that  our  old  bud- 
dies did  not  die  In  vain.  These  are  a  dedi- 
cated bunch  of  fighting  men  that  we  have 
sent  to  this  faraway  country,  and  they  art 
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committing  themselves  nobly.  It  Is  to 
^l^em — each  and  every  one  of  them — that  I 
wish  could  be  named  "the  man — or  men  of 
the  year." 

This   is    a   great   evening    for   me   folks. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 


Federal  Reserve  Board  Member  Hits  Tight 
Money  and  High  Interest  Rates  as 
Harming  Economic  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
we  shall  be  entering  into  an  unprece- 
dented 57th  month  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  economic  prosperity.  During 
every  month  of  this  economic  boom,  we 
have  heard  from  the  harbingers  of  doom 
that  economic  expansion  has  gone  too 
long  and  that  the  economy  was  overheat- 
ing and  leading  us  into  disastrous  infla- 
tion. Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  new 
month  has  brought  new  gains  so  strong 
and  prosperous  that  fears  of  the  pessi- 
mists have  been  washed  away  amidst  an 
increasingly  dynamic  economy. 

Recently,  the  newest  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Sherman  Maisel,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  22d  armual  meeting  of  the 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  & 
Loan  Associations,  which  I  too  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing.  In  one  of  the 
finest  statements  I  have  read  in  many 
years  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Governor  Maisel  dispels  the  pessimistic 
attempts  to  downgrade  our  prosperity. 
He  warns  that  caution  and  understand- 
ing of  the  dynamics  of  prosperity  are 
necessary,  but  fear  of  doom  has  no  place. 

The  idea  that  decline  follows  prosper- 
ity is  dispelled  by  a  deliberate  statement 
to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  business 
cycle  theory  of  contractions  and  expan- 
sions following  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
ce.ssion  is  no  longer  an  applicable  theory 
or  idea  in  our  present  stage  of  economic 
growth. 

Governor  Maisel,  in  dealing  with  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  do- 
mestic prosperity,  states  that  it  is  easier 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  involving  less 
than  6  percent  of  our  total  income,  by 
dealing  with  the  imbalance  directly 
through  the  interest  equalization  tax  and 
the  voluntary  foreign  credit  restraint 
program,  than  by  throwing  the  whole 
economy  into  a  depression  by  tightening 
credit  and  raising  interest  rates.  The 
wage-price  situation,  despite  cries  to  the 
contrary,  does  not  add  up  to  an  infla- 
tionary bust.  Tighter  credit,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Eisenhower-Martin  admin- 
istration, rocked  the  economy  in  the  late 
1950's  when  careful  piloting  of  the  econ- 
omy by  keeping  credit  available  would 
have  saved  us  from  such  crises. 

If  the  economy  is  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand, high  investment,  which  assumes 
readily  available  credit  at  low  rates,  must 
be  maintained.    Behind  Governor  Mai- 


sel's  appraisal  of  our  expansion  lies  the 
belief  that  economic  prosperity  must  be 
encouraged  and  should  not  be  stopped 
or  hindered  when  the  first  signs  of  pos- 
sible price  rises  appear,  as  so  firmly  be- 
lieved by  Chairman  Martin  and  his  co- 
horts at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

I  commend  Governor  Maisel's  state- 
ment, which  follows,  to  my  colleagues 
for  careful  study: 

Economic  Developments 

(Remarks    of    Sherman    J.    Maisel.    member. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System,  at  the  22d  annual  meeting  of  the 

National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Associ- 
ations, Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

I  have  returned  to  Los  Angeles  as  a  semi- 
native.  When  I  moved  here  in  the  Army  23 
years  ago.  I  had  my  first  contact  with  the 
savings  and  loan  industry.  I  made  an  initial 
deposit  or  share  purchase  in  a  local  savings 
and  loan  in  1942. 

Last  week  I  checked  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened to  your  industry  in  the  interim.  I 
found  that  California  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions had  $300  million  in  shares  outstand- 
ing in  1942.  Now  they  have  over  $20  billion. 
That  is  a  growth  of  nearly  7,000  percent.  Na- 
tionally your  industry  has  grown  from  under 
$5  billion  to  over  $106  bUlion,  or  by  2,200  per- 
cent in  the  same  23  years. 

Growth  on  this  scale  demonstrates  the 
excellent  results  obtained  through  Govern- 
ment and  industry  cooperation.  Without 
Federal  savings  and  loan  Insurance,  the  story 
would  be  very  different.  When  they  oper- 
ated completely  on  their  own,  our  banking 
and  thrift  institutions  suffered  from  a  long 
record  of  losses,  instability,  and  runs.  Be- 
cause even  the  best  felt  repercussions  from 
the  troubles  of  the  worst,  there  is  now  a 
nearly  unanimous  agreement  that  Govern- 
ment support,  cooperation,  and  regulation 
are  necessary. 

Tlie  savings  and  loan  industry  is  a  dra- 
matic example  of  growth.  So  is  our  overall 
economy.  Every  day.  we  set  new  records  of 
output,  wealth,  and  well-being.  Our  econ- 
omy has  been  expanding  steadily  for  56 
months,  by  far  the  longest  peacetime  ex- 
pansion in  our  history. 

The  record  of  this  expansion  is  striking. 
Since  February  1961  — 

Gross  national  product  Is  up  over  $173 
billion. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  index  of  industrial 
production  hus  increased  38  percent. 

Families  have  $117  billion  extra  in  income 
to  spend  or  save. 

Corporation  profits  are  more  than  $21  bil- 
lion higher. 

There  are  5^^  million  more  people  at  work. 

Unemployment  has  fallen  from  6.9  to  4.4 
percent. 

Compared  to  the  previovis  peak  in  May  1960, 
deposits  in  commercial  banks  have  risen  by 
52  percent,  and  savings  in  your  savings  and 
loan  have  gone  up  by  88  percent. 

CAUSES  OF  DOWNTURNS 

Wliile  we  all  rejoice  in  this  record,  a  great 
deal  of  worry  is  evident.  Everywhere  I  go 
people  ask  one  or  the  other  of  these  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Hasn't  the  expansion  gone  on  too  long; 
doesn't  it  have  to  end  soon? 

2.  Isn't  a  record  expansion  bound  to  lead 
to  overheating  and  inflation? 

The  simple  answer  to  both  is  "no."  Let 
me  use  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  ex- 
plain why  caution  and  understanding  are 
necessary  but  fear  is  not. 

First.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  many 
economists — myself  Included — have  avoided 
use  of  the  term  "business  cj'Cle"  for  over 
20  years.  "Cycle"  is  a  poor  term  because  for 
many  people  it  connotes  an  inevitable  se- 
quence of  events.  What  cycles  up  must 
cycle  down.    This  is  not  the  lesson  of  his- 


tory. Contractions  or  depressions  don't  Just 
occur.  They  are  caused  and  can  be  ex- 
plained. 

While  past  expansions  have  ended  for  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons,  their  causes  can  be 
grouped  under  four  major  hearings: 

(a)  War,  international  crises  or  shortages, 
or  similar  outside  forces  have  caused  the 
economy  to  operate  for  a  time  under  forced 
draft.  Later  this  extra  demand  has  fallen 
off. 

(ta)  Governmental  operations:  The  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures and  taxes  has  been  sharply  re- 
versed by  governmental  action  or.  as  likely, 
inaction.  Tliis  has  occurred  either  through 
a  change  in  fiscal  policy  or  a  failure  to 
change  it,  as  when  so-called  "fiscal  drag" 
v.'ent  unrecognized  and  unheeded. 

(c)  Credit.  The  banks  or  the  monetary 
authority  have  brought  about  a  slowdown 
in  the  expansion  or  a  contraction  in  the 
supply  of  credit. 

(d)  Overinvestment:  Production  of  hous- 
ing, of  inventories,  or  other  types  of  invest- 
ment has  exceeded  a  level  sustainable  by 
the  growth  in  final  demand. 

THE    NEW    ECONOMICS 

Better  understanding  of  why  past  expan- 
sions have  ended  has  led  to  the  concepts 
of  the  "new  economics."  What  does  this 
term  mean?  I  think  it  contains  three  re- 
lated ideas: 

First,  agreement  that  a  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  income.  Jobs,  and  welfare  and 
a  minimal  price  rise  is  a  possible  and  proper 
national  goal. 

Second,  recognition  that  reaching  our  goal 
requires  understanding  and  deliberate  ac- 
tion in  monetary,  fiscal,  and  wage-price 
fields. 

And,  liiird,  widespread  acceptance  by  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders,  and  by  the  prccs 
and  public  that  the  Nation's  requirements 
must  be  considered  in  making  price  and 
wage  decisions  and  that  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  should  be  used  more  positively.  Most 
significantly,  the  ideas  taught  by  economists 
for  the  past  25  years  have  gained  wider  su;- 
ceptance.  Maintaining  progress  may  re- 
quire a  deliberate  use  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  of  credit  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  total 
demand.  Government  action  shotild  be  de- 
flationary when  total  demands  are  threaten- 
ing to  outrun  available  supplies.  It  should 
add  to  income  when  other  demands  fall 
short  of  our  growth  potential. 

The  new  economics  puts  a  heavy  burden  on 
gentlemen  such  as  you.  who  are  recognized  as 
experts  in  the  areas  of  finance  and  budgets 
and  do  so  much  to  help  form  public  opinion, 
to  understand  and  explain  current  econonjic 
events.  As  buslnes  leaders,  you  are  well 
aware  of  major  community  needs  such  as 
those  for  schools,  parks,  health,  and  na- 
tional defense  which  can  only  be  met  on  a 
governmental  basis.  As  economic  observers, 
you  see  immediately  the  impact  on  your  sav- 
ings flows  and  mortgage  demands  when  the 
Government  shifts  from  a  policy  of  expand- 
ing to  one  of  contracting  overall  demand. 

MO.NETARY    POLICY 

Relative  price  stability  has  characterized 
our  present  expansion.  Now,  however,  the 
backlog  of  unemployed  resources  has  dimir- 
ished.  The  gap  between  production  and  po- 
tential output  ha.s  shrunk.  Clearly  price  in- 
creases are  more  likely.  If  total  demand  rises 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  supply,  inflation 
will  be  an  immediate  danger. 

These  facts  have  led  to  a  widespread  de- 
bate on  the  proper  stance  lor  monetary 
policy.  I  might  comment  briefly  on  this  de- 
bate. In  doing  so,  I  want  to  make  two 
things  clear.  Our  economy  changes  r:^pidly. 
A  great  advantage  of  monetary  policy  is  th.(t 
it  can  react  and  shift  with  the  economy.  A 
correct  policy  today  might  not  be  a  pioner 
one  a  month,  or  even  2  weeks,  from  now. 
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as  you  all  recognize,  the  forma- 
1  letary  policy  is  complex.    Pinal 
the  12-man  Federal  Open  Market 
made  in  the  context  of  chang- 
[s  and  the  fiscal  plans  and  re- 
of  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
_,  information  you  might  glean 
my  own  views  in  the  transient 
of  the  day  may  have  little  re- 
future  decisions  of  the  Com- 
are  molded  in  the  crucible  of 
]|rivate  debates. 
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current  monetary  policy  range 
who  feel  that  recent  moderate 
Jar  too  easy  to  those  who  feel  it 
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ie&T  the  future  because  of  Viet- 
judge  that  the  amounts  which 
we  might  spend  on  the  military 
added  to  other  demands  with- 
As   an   offset,   civilian   pur- 
and  similar  goods  should  be 
by  a  tighter  monetary  policy. 
)elieve  that  any  expansion  must 
by  a  later  contraction.     They 
opportunities  for  growth.    Based 
malogy  that  the  higher  you  rise 
you  must  fall,  they  would  like 
all  start  from  our  current  rather 
future  higher  level, 
feel  the  rate  of  expansion  must 
jecause  it  contains,  or  may  lead 
distortions   that   would   require 
to  correct.    Two  different  types 
end  up  believing  in  tighter  pol- 
maintain  that  continuing  credit 
t  current  rates  is  bound  to  end 
Credit   will    either   deteriorate 
3r  it  will  lead  to  too  much  spend- 
ii  iflationary  consequences.    Others 
the  opposite  point  of  view.    They 
must  b2  contracted  to  hold  pro- 
sustainable  levels.    Continued  ex- 
current  rates  means  to  them  that 
will  exhaust  demand  and  be  left 
backlogs    of    goods.     Such 
will  lead  to  a  depression, 
cfthers  hold  that  money  cvirrently 
not  too  easy.    They  argue  that 
record  has  been  possible  only 
sJfflcient   money   and   credit    have 
il  ible   at   reasonable   rates.     Some 
ome  from  additional  reserves,  but 
(  ome  from  tapping  pools  of  liquid- 
frpm  previous   periods.     They   feel 
Interest  rate  increases  mark  the 
of  this  prior  liquidity    Unless  re- 
made available  more  rapidly,  the 
credit  will  be  insufficient  to  sustain 
Interest  rates  will  rise.    De- 
contract.     We  will  experience  an- 


grc  wth. 


rece  sion. 
6.  Finall  7,  some  believe  that  monetary 
policy  I^as  been  too  firm  throughout  the  ex- 
pansion, rhe  rate  of  growth  would  have 
been  grea  ,er  with  cheaper  money.  Con- 
tinuation )f  the  expansion  can  be  assured 
only  by  m'  ich  cheaper  interest  rates  and  the 
availabilit;  ■  of  far  more  credit. 

REJECT  OUT  OF  HAND 

ve  can  reject  the  first  three  views 

I  believe,  as  do  most  people  in 

that  adjustment  of  our  balance 

is  an  immediate  serious  prob- 

dent  Johnson  has  stated  the  firm 

tion  goal  of  bringing  our  balance 

equilibi  Ixmi.    However,  I  Judge  that  most 

ect  the  depression  road  as  an  im- 

to  equilibrium.     Certainly  I  do. 


Ev^sry  time  I  hear  someone  urge  deflation, 
I  am  reminded  of  Lamb's  famous  story  of  the 
first  roast  pork.  You  remember  the  tale  of 
the  tribe  whose  hut  burned  with  a  pig  inside. 
In  clearing  the  debris,  they  discovered  suc- 
culent roast  pork.  For  years  thereafter  they 
burned  another  hut  every  time  they  wanted 
roast  pig.  Only  gradually  did  they  learn 
that  you  could  cook  more  efficiently  and 
with  less  economic  waste. 

I  see  our  payments  problem  in  this  same 
way.  Our  foreign  sales  are  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  our  total  Income.  Iti  s  far  more 
efficient  to  deal  with  a  lack  of  foreign  balance 
directly,  as  we  have  done  through  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  and  the  voluntary  for- 
eign credit  restraint  program,  than  through 
throwing  the  entire  economy  into  a 
depression. 

Similarly  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  base  its  monetary  policy  on 
Vietnam  rumors  instead  of  on  its  own  best 
facts  and  estimates.  The  Vice  President, 
Secretary  Fowler,  and  Chairman  Ackley  have 
all  said  that  probable  Increases  in  our  de- 
fense expenditures  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. While  these  added  expenses  are 
unfortunate  because  of  the  sacrifices  In- 
volved as  well  as  the  necessary  postpone- 
ment of  tax  cuts  and  more  desirable  Govern- 
ment spending,  present  plans  for  additional 
military  spending  do  not  require  a  basic 
shift  in  policy. 

In  fact,  the  best  available  spending  and 
tax  estimates  show  that  for  this  fiscal  year, 
allowing  for  the  announced  increases  for 
Vietnam,  we  may  already  be  feeling  the  maxi- 
mum expansionary  presstu-es  in  relation  to 
supply  to  be  expected  from  fiscal  changes. 

Similarly,  the  idea  that  cycles  are  neces- 
sary and  that  expansions  must  lead  to  pro- 
portionate contractions  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
Policy  based  on  such  beliefs  has  led  to  dis- 
astrous events  in  the  past.  We  must  believe 
that  we  do  learn  from  past  mistakes.  We 
need  not  repeat  them. 

StrpPLY  AND  DEMAND 

In  analyzing  the  other  three  contentions 
I  named,  we  must  examine  the  present  as 
well  as  expected  relationships  of  supply  and 
demand  and  their  impacts  on  wages  and 
prices. 

The  current  expansion  has  brought  our 
employment  and  operating  rates  closer  to 
desirable  levels  than  they  have  been  in 
nearly  a  decade.  What  about  the  future? 
While  there  is  not  yet  an  official  forecast  for 
next  year,  the  consensus  of  business  and  uni- 
versity economists  is  that  growth  will  con- 
tinue at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  in 
recent  months.  If  so.  demand  will  expand 
at  about  the  same  pace  as  potential  output. 
Rates  of  unemployment  and  capacity  util- 
ization will  change  only  slightly  from  the 
present. 

These  rates  do  not  threaten  inflation.  Un- 
employment in  Ssptember  was  4.4  percent. 
In  many  categories,  there  are  still  more  peo- 
ple seeking  work  than  in  1953  and  1956.  Al- 
though a  few  skills  are  in  short  supply,  no 
major  labor  market  reported  an  overall  short- 
age. Past  experience  indicates  that  specific 
shortages  can  be  met  rather  readily  through 
training  and  upgrading. 

A  similar  situation  exists  v.-ith  respect  to 
our  overall  use  of  plant  and  equipment.  Few 
serious  bottlenecks  have  appeared.  While  we 
lack  good  information  on  capacity,  utiliza- 
tion appears  to  have  risen  steadily  from  a 
low  of  around  78  percent  in  1961  to  the 
vicnity  of  90  to  91  percent  in  recent  months. 
This  is  still  somewhat  below  the  preferred 
rate  for  peak  efficiency.  However,  since  it 
Is  an  average,  some  industries — mainly  in 
durable  goods — are  operating  above  their 
preferred  levels. 

PRICES    AND    WAGES 

We  know  that  absence  of  generally  exces- 
sive demand  is,  unfortunately,  no  guarantee 
of  price  stability.    There  can  be  a  cost-push 


from  pricing  or  wage-setting.    Does  such  a 
push  seem  likely? 

Industrial  prices  are  about  1.4  percent 
higher  than  at  the  start  of  1964.  This  is  more 
than  the  total  amount  of  Increase  for  the 
entire  period  since  1959.  Until  the  recent 
price  fiurries,  these  prices  had  moved  up  and 
down,  but  had  no  upward  trend.  We  would 
all  hope  that  the  highly  successful  6-year 
record  could  be  maintained. 

The  wage  situation  appears  promising.  Al- 
though some  Increases,  particularly  In  con- 
struction, far  exceeds  the  guidelines,  in 
manufacturing,  unit  wage  costs  have  de- 
creased In  the  past  2  years.  The  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity has  outpaced  that  in  money  wages. 
Furthermore  the  calendar  of  labor  negotia- 
tions for  the  coming  9  months  shows  few 
major  problems. 

The  most  difllcult  areas  are  nonferrous 
metals  and  machinery.  These  are  basic  in- 
dustries in  which  prices  have  been  rising. 
Their  demand  has  reached  or  exceeded 
capacity.  Prices  and  profits  have  expanded, 
but  the  fact  that  capacity  is  rising  also  may 
moderate  further  movements.  With  these 
and  other  minor  exceptions,  existing  cost 
increases  seem  selective  rather  than  per- 
vasive. They  give  no  Indication  of  a  cumula- 
tive Interaction  of  rising  prices  and  costs. 
Business  and  labor  statesmanship  appears 
to  be  better  than  at  times  In  the  past.  While 
a  few  giant  firms  could  cause  prices  to  rise 
regardless  of  any  justification  from  the  basic 
supply  and  demand  picture,  such  action  ap- 
pears less  likely  than  In  the  1950's. 

The  price-wage  situation  does  not  add  up 
to  signs  of  overheating.  While  tighter  credit 
could  be  forced  by  the  irresponsible  action 
of  a  few  in  key  industrial  firms,  such  pros- 
pects appear  less  probable  than  In  the  last 
decade.  Lacking  such  cost-push,  the  supply 
and  demand  situation  shows  little  Justifica- 
tion  for    tighter   credit. 

THE    SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND    FOR    CREDIT 

Another  debate  concerns  the  amount  of 
credit  made  available  to  the  productive  sec- 
tors over  the  last  year  and  a  half.  A  rate 
of  Increase  close  to  9  percent  In  bank 
loans  and  Investments,  and  an  almost 
7-percent  rise  In  liquid  assets — the  de- 
posits of  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and 
mutual  savings  banks  plus  short-term 
Treasury  securities — exceeds  the  growth 
In  GNP.  This  expansion  has  been  accom- 
panied by  stable  mortgage  interest  rates,  a 
rise  of  14  percent  or  50  basis  points  in  the 
bill  rate,  and  a  20  basis  point  Increase  in 
corporate  bond  yields. 

Some  feel  that  such  a  growth  in  credit  can- 
not be  maintained.  They  believe  that  an 
expansion  accompanied  by  this  much  addi- 
tional debt  must  contain  within  it  the  seeds 
of  Its  own  destruction.  Others  arg\ie  that 
such  a  view  of  the  economy  is,  like  the  belief 
in  inevitable  cycles,  simply  Incorrect.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  we 
have  had  no  expansion  that  ended  because 
of  too  rapid  a  rise  in  credit. 

On  the  opposite  side,  many  critics  believe 
that  too  many  expansions  have  ended  be- 
cause of  a  failure  of  credit  to  expand.  Tliey 
fear  that  recent  events  herald  a  similar  pros- 
pect. While  credit  expanded  at  a  9-percent 
annual  rate,  the  money  supply  grew  only  at 
4  percent,  ard  nonborrowed  reserves  at  less 
than  3I2.  They  see  the  recent  interest  rate 
movements  as  a  reflection  of  a  lack  of  liquid- 
ity. They  fear  a  recurrence  of  prior  periods 
In  which  they  believe  growth  was  reduced 
by  too  little  credit. 

The  optimists  for  next  year  base  their 
predicted  gains  on  a  continued  expansion  of 
plant,  equipment,  and  inventories.  Such  ex- 
pectations of  high  investment  assume  that 
credit  will  be  available  and  at  costs  similar 
to  this  year.  If  credit  were  to  tighten  more 
and  Interest  rates  were  to  continue  their 
rise,  the  present  optimistic  predictions 
would  have  to  be  revised  downward.     This 
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would  concern  most  people  greatly.  It  would 
be  welcomed,  however,  by  those  who  believe 
that  one  should  always  stop  cKpanslons  when 
the  first  signs  appear  of  possible  price  rises. 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  return  to 
the  two  basic  questions  asked  at  the  start. 
I  think  it  Is  clear  that  nothing  Inherent  In 
the  length  of  this  expansion  requires  either 
either  a  downturn  or  an  inflation.  The 
proper  uses  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
have  maintained  an  excellent  economy.  We 
have  had  grovrth  without  major  distortions 
or  price  increases. 

The  continuation  of  our  current  growth 
rate  is.  however,  far  from  certain  or  auto- 
matic. It  Is  no  more  necessary  than  Is  a 
contraction.  If  excesses  develop;  If  prices 
and  wages  chase  each  other;  if  demand  falls 
in  too  many  specific  sectors;  If  we  make  poor 
policy  choices,  the  expansion  will  be  slowed 
or  halted. 

To  maintain  growth  and  prosperity,  It  Is 
vital  that  we  all  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  our  current  economic  situation  and  the 
types  of  policies  which  have  made  this  ex- 
pansion possible.  The  American  people  de- 
serve and  want  to  support  the  best  possible 
policy.  For  this  they  need  proper  knowl- 
edge. 

Our  economy  Is  dynamic.  Progress  de- 
pends on  millions  of  independent  decisions. 
Our  excellent  record  of  the  past  41/2  years 
is  based  on  an  environment  of  aid  and  coop- 
eration which  has  made  It  possible  for  our 
economy  to  develop  its  full  potential. 

We  must  all  work  to  maintain  our  present 
momentum. 


Wirtz'   Unworkables 


an  hour  during  an  8-day  training  period,  and 
after  that  the  going  rate  of  15  cents  a  bushel, 
with  a  2-cent  bonus  for  staying  the  whole 
season.  At  these  rates,  reports  Mr.  Logsdon, 
Florida  migrant  workers  told  him  they  could 
pick  120  bushels  a  day  in  a  good  crop  and 
earn  as  much  as  $20.40  a  day. 

"The  very  first  morning  of  work,  he  writes, 
"before  they'd  even  been  to  the  orchard,  the 
Jobless  'Wirtz's  Wonders'  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  go  on  strike.  They 
claimed  it  was  impossible  to  work  at  the 
piece  rate  and  make  $1.15  an  hour,  despite 
their  having  been  told  that  the  per  hour 
rate  would  prevail  during  their  8-day  train- 
ing period.  Nevertheless,  some  walked  off 
the  job.  Logsdon  said  that,  inexperienced 
as  he  was,  he  picked  42  bushels  In  7  hours. 

But  the  unworkables  simply  wanted  pay, 
not  work.  By  the  end  of  the  week  most  of 
the  unemployed  had  left. 

An  editorial  In  the  Farm  Journal  had  this 
to  say  about  the  situation : 

"The  Secretary  Wlrtz  has  played  a  game  of 
'brinkmanship'  with  farmers  all  year.  He'd 
bring  in  foreign  help,  he  said  'if  needed." 
But  by  the  time  a  limited  number  of  Mexicans 
and  Jamaiclans  arrived,  farmers,  processors 
and  their  work  force,  labor,  the  Mexicans, 
and  Jamaicans  all  lost  money.  Consumers 
will  pay  more  for  food  all  winter.  Amer- 
ican labor  gained  nothing." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times -Dispatch  entitled  "Wirtz'  Un- 
workables." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wirtz'  Unworkables 

When  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  ruled  early 
this  year  that  harvesting  of  seasonable  vege- 
table and  fruit  crops  was  to  be  done  by  per- 
sons recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, a  great  many  city  people  may  have 
thought  It  a  good  Idea.  It  was  a  good  idea. 
in  theory:  but  farmers  knew  It  would  not 
work.  It  hart  been  tried  before,  and  had 
failed  dismally.  The  reason:  Too  many  un- 
employed workers,  even  In  so-called  disaster 
areas,  don't  want  steady  work,  and  some  of 
them  think  it  foolish  to  work  for  a  living 
when  they  can  continue  to  draw  relief  checks. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal. Gene  Logsdon,  editor  of  the  truck  and 
fruit  section  of  that  magazine,  relates  con- 
ditions and  personnel  observed  while  work- 
ing in  West  Virginia  apple  orchards.  Mr. 
Logsdon  got  the  Job  by  posing  as  unem- 
ployed. 

He  reports  that  out  of  the  600  West  Vir- 
ginia unemployed  recruited  for  the  apple 
picking  season,  only  80  showed  up.  They 
were  put  up  at  a  trl-county  labor  camp  near 
Martinsburg,  constructed  by  26  growers  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000.    The  men  were  offered  $1.15 


Act  of  Bad  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leading 
newspaper  in  my  home  State  of  Vl^is- 
consin,  and  one  of  the  top  papers  in 
this  country,  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
expressed  an  opinion  in  one  of  its  recent 
editions  that  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  editorial,  "Act  of  Bad  Faith," 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Record: 
Act  OF  Bad  Faith 

Congress  acted  In  outrageous  bad  faith 
when  it  accepted  congratulations  for  giving 
birth  to  a  promising  new  program  for  the 
Vetterment  of  American  life,  then  starved  the 
baby  in  its  cradle  by  denying  it  funds  to  live 
on.  This  is  almost  worse  than  if  the  pro- 
gram had  not  been  conceived,  because  of  the 
dashed  hopes  and  shattered  plans. 

It  did  this  twice  In  1  day  on  the  Thursday 
before  adjournment.  A  Senate-House  con- 
ference, putting  a  catchall  appropriations 
bill  in  final  form,  permitted  opponents  of  the 
rent  supplement  and  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
grams to  knock  out  the  funding  of  them  at 
this  time,  without  which  of  course  they  can- 
not begin. 

The  rent  supplement  for  people  in  need 
of  adequate  housing  was  to  be  a  very  hope- 
ful alternative  to  the  subsidizing  of  public 
housing,  an  Incentive  to  private  housing 
enterprise,  an  added  aid  to  the  rescue  of 
older  neighborhoods  from  the  bulldozer. 
Milwaukee  Is  one  city  that  was  ready  to  leap 
at  It,  as  the  best  hope  of  salvaging  the  bogged 
down  Plymouth  Hill  renewal  project. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  Imaginatively  fostered 
by  Wisconsin's  Senator  Nelson,  was  to  bring 
equal  educational  opportunity  to  poverty- 
stricken  school  districts.  Teams  of  skilled, 
experienced  teachers  and  new  college  grad- 
uates were  to  add  the  quantity  and  quality 


of  schooling  that  such  districts  cannot  other- 
wise afford. 

It  must  be  noted  with  dismay  that  Wis- 
consin's Representative  Laird,  one  of  the 
conservative  Republicans  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  led  those  who 
went  behind  the  door  to  engineer  the  block- 
ade of  Teacher  Corps  funds.  And  this  was' 
within  hours  after  his  group  had  lost  again 
In  the  full  House,  which  had  again  voted  the 
popular  will  to  put  this  program  to  work. 

Now  the  two  funds  will  have  to  be  sought 
anew  in  January,  and  perhaps  will  finally 
be  forthcoming  then.  But  meanwhile  Con- 
gress, already  basking  in  a  brilliant  record — 
notably  including  enactment  of  these  two 
programs — took   some    of   the   shine    off    it. 


Resolution  by  Polk  County  (Iowa)  Board 
of  Supervisors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  resolution  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Polk  County,  Iowa.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTION    BY    FOLK    COUNTT    BOARD    OF   SU- 
PERVISORS 

Whereas  there  is  an  undesirable  element 
of  ill-advised  young  people  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  who,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
have  made  seditious  statements  and  have 
conducted  demonstrations  to  influence  oth- 
ers to  join  them  in  their  disloyal  and  un- 
patriotic actions  under  the  guise  of  being 
conscientious  objectors;  and 

Whereas  said  element  appears  to  be  a  part 
of,  influenced  by,  or  subject  to  the  control 
of,  a  vicious  group  of  undesirables  located 
outside  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  whose  two 
objectives  appear  to  be  (1)  the  undermining 
of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  our  brave 
men  fighting  for  our  freedom,  and  (2)  to 
shirk  and  avoid  their  own  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  fight  for  their  own  freedom;  and 

Whereas  a  large  group  of  these  unpatrf- 
otlc  citizens  are  now  attending  at  least  par- 
tially tax-supported  places  of  learning:  New. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Polk  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  go  on  record  that  each  and  every 
member  of  this  board  abhors  the  idea  of 
contributing  to  the  cost  of  educating  these 
undesirable  and  unpatriotic  persons  and  rec- 
ommend to  them  that  they  remove  them- 
selves from  the  State  of  Iowa  and  from  our 
free  and  glorious  country  to  some  place 
where  they  may  find  companions  of  the  same 
ilk  and  also  recommend  to  our  institutions 
of  learning  that  they  adopt  measures  to  dis- 
courage the  attendance  and  enrollment  of 
such  persons  in  their  institutions;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  this  is  not  intended  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  sincere  patriotic  persons 
who  object  to  military  service  because  of 
their  religious  convictions,  who  follow  pre- 
scribed governmental  rules  to  obtain  exemp- 
tion from  military  service. 

Adopted  this  19th  day  of  October  1965. 
Polk  Countt  Board  of  Supervisors. 

By  E.   W.  Armel,  Chairman. 
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1  he  Historic  89th  Congress 

E5  [TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H^N.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

FTTLTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
the  old  saying  goes  that  "the 
si>eaks  for  Itself." 

e'  er,  the  record  of  the  1st  session 
J  9th  Congress  cannot  speak  for 
is  too  vast. 
hive  accomplished  so  much  and 
progress  in   these   past   10 
implemented  so  many  fine  new 
and  expanded  others  of  proven 
it  is  incimibent  on  each  of  us 
privileged  to  participate  in  the 
this  record  to  review  it  for  the 
our  constituency. 
been  said  that  the  1st  session 
Congress  will  be  remembered 
rtost  productive  of  this  century. 
of  course,  will  pass  judgment 
However,  there  is  no  deny- 
much  has  been  accomplished, 
have  been  taken  in  meeting 
the  social  and  economic 
drag  on  the  progress  of  our 
society. 

briefly  these  programs,  it 
to  note  and  fully  compre- 
each  Is  designed  to  have  a 
ffect  on  every  American  citizen 
each  person  may  not  benefit 
by  any  specific  program.     For 
that  many  of  these  programs 
are  designed  to  bring  reUef  to  minority 
Minority  group  In  this  sense  does 
imply  only  the  poor,  the 
the  elderly,  or  the  young. 
each  a  member  of  a  minority 
fcach  of  us  are  citizens  of  the 
qtates  and  in  that  respect  we  are 
of  an  absolute  majority.    Yet, 
tiach  members  of  some  minority 
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)f  us  are  small  businessmen,  and 
hereby,  members  of  a  minority 


are  those  among  us  who  are  cor- 
qxecutives,  men  and  women  of 
nonetheless,  they  form  and 
of  a  minority  group, 
are  good  citizens  of  this  Nation 
n  the  minority  because  of  their 
religion,  because  they  belong 
union,  are  white  collar  work- 
elderly,  are  preschool  children 
The  very  rich  are  a  mi- 
are  the  very  poor, 
top  to  think  about  it  for  just  a 
we  realize  that  each  of  us  be- 
lt least  one  minority  group  and 
several. 

of  this  that  Congress  and 
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of  these  programs  Is  to  give 
to  our  Nation  and  assist  in  lay- 
to  greater  security  and  pros- 
that  great  majority  to  which 
privileged  to  enjoy  member- 
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for 
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ship,  the  citizenry  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  ills  of  each  minority  group  sap  the 
strength  of  the  great  majority  and  act 
counter  to  the  national  interest.  Thus, 
by  remedying  the  ills  of  the  part,  we 
strengthen  the  whole. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  marked  by 
this  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  first  mention  spe- 
cific programs  which  benefit  directly  our 
own  districts  and  citizens  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  session,  the 
Congress  passed  and  forwarded  to  the 
President,  as  part  of  the  public  works 
bill,  my  bill  to  permit  the  sale  of  28.2 
acres  of  land  on  Old  Hickory  Lake  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Tennessee  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

The  society  currently  leases  the  land 
which  it  uses  for  the  site  of  its  crippled 
children's  camp.  Outright  ownership 
will  permit  the  society  to  meet  the 
camp's  needs  for  expansion. 

Working  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  secui-ing  House  approval  of 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act 
which,  without  interfering  with  domes- 
tic production  or  competition,  will  permit 
one  large  Tennessee  firm  to  expand  its 
operations  in  western  middle  Tennessee 
and  prevent  the  threat  of  a  probable  cut- 
back in  production  at  four  firms  in  east 
Tennessee. 

A  nonlegislative  service  provided  the 
people  of  Nashville  and  middle  Tennes- 
see was  the  Nashville  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 

Held  at  Peabody  College  on  September 
16,  1965,  this  conference  was  attended 
by  over  400  persons.  The  conference 
was  designed  to  outline  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  Nashville  the  pro- 
grams and  personnel  available  to  them 
through  the  Nashville  Small  Business 
Administration  regional  office. 

It  was  judged  to  be  highly  successful 
and  I  enclose  here  a  letter  we  received 
from  the  Washington  SBA  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Development  Companies, 
who  played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
success  of  the  conference  : 

Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington.  DC,  October  7. 1965. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Fulton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Fulton:  We  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  providing  ijs 
with  the  opportunity  to  take  part  In  the  sem- 
inar on  economic  development  for  small 
btislness,  sponsored  by  the  Nashville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  you  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  1965,  In  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  program  you  and  the  chamber  ar- 
ranged was  most  effective  as  was  the  mode  of 
presentation  which  gave  everj'one  present 
the  advantac^e  of  freely  participating  In  all 
five  of  the  workshop  sessions  held. 

The  tremendous  Interest  shown  by  those 
In  attendance,  the  number  and  depth  of 
queEtiona  a^ked,  es  well  as  the  degree  of  ac- 
tive participation  evidenced,  certainly  estab- 
llched  that  the  •ommuBltjr  of  Nashville  can 
and  will  continue  *o  expand  and  strengthen 
Its  economy.  It  establlehed,  too,  the  effec- 
tivenef>s  of  aenilnars  of  ttols  type  as  a  vehicle 
to  provide  small  businessmen,  bankers,  com- 
munity leaders,  attorneys,  and  others  wltk 
the  facts  and  information  on  SBA  and  the 
programs  available  to  assist  them  in  achiev- 
ing their  individual  economic  and  Industrial 
development  objectives. 
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You  might  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
as  a  result  of  this  seminar,  Mr.  Sam  Jen. 
nlngs,  our  regional  director  in  Nashville' 
Tenn.,  reports  a  substantial  increase  in  re- 
quests for  assistance  In  community  develop, 
ment  projects,  for  management  assistance 
and  financial  counseling  as  well  as  loan  In-' 
qulrles  and  applications. 

I  am  sm-e  that  the  business  community  of 
the  greater  Nashville  area  shares  with  us  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  seminar 
which  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  you 
made  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Francis, 

Director. 
Office  of  Development  Companies. 

Another  program  of  great  promise  in 
the  field  of  international  relations  was 
launched  in  Tennessee  this  year.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee and  its  able  representative.  Dr. 
Carl  Thomas,  of  the  graduate  school! 
a  Tennessee  Partners  of  the  Allience  or- 
ganization was  formed.  The  Partners 
program  is  designed  to  strengthen  and 
assist  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  work- 
ing with  our  Latin  American  friends  at 
the  grassroots  level. 

The  foundation  of  the  Partners  pro- 
gram is  mutual  assistance.  Under  the 
program  each  participant  contributes  to 
the  other.  Already  Tennessee  is  mak- 
ing available  to  its  Partner  know-how 
and  assistance  in  the  field  of  electrifica- 
tion. Venezuela,  meanwhile,  is  making 
a  meaningful  cultural  contribution  to 
Tennessee  through  an  exhibition  of 
Venezuelan  art  which  will  tour  our  State 
over  the  coming  months. 

In  the  future  there  are  plans  for 
mutual  assistance  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  other  fields. 

This  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  It 
is  a  program  whereby  each  party  con- 
tributes to  the  benefit  of  the  other.  The 
people  of  Tennessee  understand  and  ap- 
prove of  this  approach  to  foreign  aid 
and  have  illustrated  their  approval  by 
their  support  of  the  Tennessee  Partners 
of  the  Alliance. 

A  final  footnote  should  be  added  by 
way  of  foUowup  to  the  work  being  done 
in  Nashville  as  a  result  of  the  1964  Con- 
ference on  Automation,  Education,  and 
Jobs,  which  we  cosponsored  with  George 
Peabody  College. 

The  conference  produced  such  in- 
terest in  the  problem  of  automation  and 
its  related  aspects  that  a  grant  for  a 
study  and  report  was  secured  from  the 
Office  of  Education  in  Washington. 

This  study  is  now  imderway  and 
should  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 

These  are  services  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee  and  Tennessee's  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District.  But  their  effect  in 
better  care  for  the  less  fortunate,  eco- 
nomic stimulation  and  security  will  have 
an  impact  transcending  our  borders. 

Conversely,  the  major  programs  imple- 
mented and  expanded  by  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  will  have  their 
effect  not  only  across  the  Nation  but  will 
have  Impact  in  Metropolitan  Nashville- 
Davidson  County. 

In  brief,  here  are  these  programs: 

SUMMARY    OF   MAJOR    LEGISLATION 

Antipoverty  amendments:  Authorizes 
$1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  ex- 
tends for  10  months,  to  June  30, 1967,  the 
period  during  which  the  Government 
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could  provide  up  to  90  percent  matching 
funds  for  poverty  projects. 

Appalachia:  Authorizes  $1.1  billion  for 
development  of  the  economically  de- 
pressed 12 -State  Appalachia  region. 

Coffee  Agreement:  Enables  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 

1962. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment :  Places  at  Cabinet  level  a  new 
agency,  with  all  functions  now  in  the 
Housing  and  Home-Finance  Agency  and 
its  constituent  agencies,  to  administer 
major  Federal  programs  relating  to  the 
physical  development  of  our  urban  area. 

Disarmament  Agency:  Authorizes  $30 
million  for  fiscal  1966-68  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Drug  Control  Amendments:  Place 
stricter  controls  on  the  possession,  dis- 
tribution and  disposal  of  depressing  bar- 
biturates and  stimulating  amphet- 
amines. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Education:  Authorizes  $1.3  billion  for  the 
first  year  of  Federal  grant  programs  to 
improve  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation with  $1  billion  earmarked  to  aid 
educationally  deprived  children  from 
low-income  families. 

Excise  tax  reductions  will  reduce  ex- 
cise taxes  by  $4.7  billion  by  January  1, 
1969,  by  eliminating  all  Federal  excise 
taxes  except  user,  regulatory,  and  sump- 
tuary levies. 

Foreign  aid:  Authorizes  $3.38  billion 
for  fiscal  1966  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Gold  reserves:  Allows  the  Nation's 
money  supply  to  expand  by  eliminating 
the  required  25-percent  gold  backing  for 
Federal  Reserve  deposits. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  for  needy  un- 
dergraduate students;  provides  guaran- 
teed reduced  Interest  loans  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students;  broadens 
college  work-study  program  to  include 
all  students  in  financial  need  of  part- 
time  job;  establishes  National  Teacher 
Corps  and  teacher  fellowship  program; 
doubles  funds  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities;  provides  special  help  for 
college  libraries,  less  developed  colleges 
and  community  service  programs. 

Immigration:  Replaces  the  discrimi- 
natoiT  national  origins  quota  system 
with  a  first-come,  first-served  system  of 
preferential  admissions  for  immigrants 
with  especially  advantageous  skills,  edu- 
cation or  training,  or  close  relatives  in 
the  United  States. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank: 
Authorizes  a  $750  million  increase  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Bank. 

Manpower  program :  Extends  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
grams y  years  through  June  30,  1970; 
authorizes  $454  miUion  in  fiscal  1966; 
continues  100-percent  financing  of 
MDTA  training  programs  through  June 
1966;  liberalized  training  allowances. 

Medical  care  and  social  security: 
Creates  first,  a  basic  hospital  insurance 
program  providing  60  days  of  hospitali- 
zation— over  the  first  $40;  100  days  of 
posthospital  care,  and  100  visits  by  a 
home  nurse;  second,  a  voluntary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  costing  individ- 


uals $3  a  month  and  providing  physi- 
cians' services — over  the  first  $50 — and 
100  home  nursing  visits;  third,  a  7-per- 
cent increase,  averaging  $4  a  month,  in 
old-age  and  survivors  benefits;  fourth, 
expansion  of  medical  care  programs  for 
the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  dependent 
children  under  the  existing  Kerr-Mills 
program  of  Federal-State  aid ;  and  fifth, 
expanded  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  services. 

National  Arts  Foundation:  Creates  a 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  to  provide  $20  million  a  year 
for  3  years  in  endowments  for  the  crea- 
tive and  performing  arts  and  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  humanities. 

Older  Americans  bill:  Establishes  an 
Administration  on  Aging  m  HEW  and 
authorizes  $17.5  million  in  grants  for 
fiscal  1966  and  1987  for  development  of 
programs  for  the  aged. 

Omnibus  housing:  Provides  funds  for 
preliminary  study  of  rent  supplements 
under  housing  built  under  FHA  for  low- 
Income  families  whose  rent  exceeds  one- 
fourth  of  their  income;  increases  subsi- 
dies for  public  housing;  extends  all  FHA 
insurance  programs  for  4  years;  author- 
izes grants  for  urban  renewaL 

Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment: Consolidates  area  redevelopment 
and  accelerated  public  works  programs 
in  a  new  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration in  the  Commerce  Department 
to  make  loans  and  grants  to  areas  crip- 
pled by  high  unemployment  and  low 
income. 

Presidential  continuity:  Proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
Vice  President  to  become  Acting  Presi- 
dent if  the  President  Is  unable  to  perform 
his  duties,  and  allows  the  President,  If  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  Vice -Presidency, 
to  nominate  a  Vice  President  subject  to 
confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Launches  a 
5 -year  program  of  project  grants — $50 
million  for  the  first  year — to  develop  25 
multipurpose  regional  medical  centers 
to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and 
other  diseases. 

Tobacco  marketing:  Quotas  provide 
acreage  poundage  marketing  quotas  for 
tobacco  If  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
growers  voting  in  a  referendum.  If  re- 
jected, present  acreage  controls  will 
continue. 

Voting  rights:  Enforces  the  15th 
amendment's  guarantee  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude  by:  prohibiting  the 
imposition  or  application  of  voting  qual- 
ifications or  procedures  which  deny  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color ; 
prolilbiting  tests  or  devices  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting;  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  appoint  Federal 
examiners  or  registrars  when  State  or 
local  officials  continue  to  discriminate 
against  potential  voters;  empowering 
Federal  examiners  to  give  certificates  of 
eligibility  to  vote  to  citizens  who  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity;  providing 
penalties  of  5  years  in  prison,  a  $5,000 
fine,  or  both  for  attempting  to  deprive  a 
person  of  his  rights  under  the  law  or 
destroying  voting  records. 


Water  pollution  control :  Creates  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration within  HEW;  authorizes  HEW 
administered  control  programs;  and  pro- 
vides $20  million  a  year  for  4  years  for 
control  improvement  projects. 

PENDING 

Air  pollution  control :  Authorizes  HEW 
to  set  standards  for  control  of  automobile 
exhaust,  and  launches  a  major  study  of 
methods  to  control  pollution  from  smoke 
and  other  wastes. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  a  5- 
year — $250  million  in  the  first  year — 
program  to  provide  scholarships  for 
needy  undergraduates;  Insured,  reduced- 
interest  loans  to  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students;  work-study  pro- 
grams; National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loan  program  expansions;  im- 
proved college  libraries  and  trained  li- 
brarians; university  extension  and  adult 
education  courses. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  the  Is^  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  It  is  a  record 
of  progress  and  of  positive  action.  It 
illustrates  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration is  more  than  aware  of  the 
problems  of  our  society.  It  is  graphic 
proof  that  we  are  doing  something  to 
meet,  ease,  and  eliminate  them. 

I  would  like  just  a  few  moments  more 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  F>eople 
of  Tennessee's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict for  bestowing  upon  me  the  honor 
of  being  their  Representative  in  the 
Congress. 

Because  of  them  I  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  assisting  in  the  writing  and 
the  passage  of  the  medical  care-social 
security  amendments. 

Because  of  them  I  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  assisting  in  the  writing  and 
passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Because  of  them  I  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  assisting  in  the  writing  and 
passage  of  the  bill  to  reduce  and  repeal 
the  Federal  excise  tax. 

Because  of  them  I  was  given  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  in  sponsoring  and  passage 
of  the  bill  creating  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  many 
of  the  other  bills  which  have  now  become  t 
public  law  and  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 


Legislative   Apportionment:    The    Latest 
Proposal  Analyzed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  pending,  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  better 
known  as  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

This  is  the  fourth  reincarnation  of  the 
thrice-killed  effai-t  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  requiring  fair 
apportionment    of    State     legislatures. 
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decisions  were  handed  down 
964,  the  rotten  borough  legisla- 
their  allies  have  fought  with 
resource  at  their  command  to  per- 
heir  minority  stranglehold  over 
legislatures, 
country  is  aware  that  the  op- 
3f  fair  apportionment  first  at- 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  Court 
with  the  Tuck  bill  in  the  House 
That  measure 
simply  denied  the  U.S.  courts 
to  consider  apportionment 
T^hen  that  effort  failed,  the  foes 
representation  attempted  a  flank - 
on  the  Court  with  the  Dirk- 
to  last  year's  foreign  aid  bill. 
would  have  temporarily  de- 
courts  jurisdiction  over  State 
i  apportionment  suits.  When 
failed,  the  proponents  of  mal- 
sought  to  sabotage  the 
lecision  with  a  constitutional 
known  as  Senate  Joint 
2. 
emarkable  resolution  was  the 
full-scale  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
to  the  mounting  criticism 
hearings  evoked,  the  pro- 
evised  the  text  of  Senate  Joint 
2  at  least  three'  times.  Then. 
Judiciary  Committee  refused  to 
amendment,  they  bypassed 
and  brought  it  to  the  Sen- 
as a  substitute  to  an  American 
ElEiseball  Week  resolution.  Sens- 
they  kept  amending  and 
with  their  constitutional 
amendment  right  up  to  the  vei-y  mo- 
ment— before — it  was  voted  down  last 
August  4 
Bloodifed 


but  unbowed,  the  foes  of  fair 
have  hastily  scraped  to- 
et    another    version    of    their 
The    latest    draft,    now 
ts  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
I  scape  its  heredity.     It  is  the 
a  succession  of  political  pro- 
r|ow  deceased,  which  attempt  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Like  its  departed  parents.  Senate 
Resolution  103  seeks  to  scuttle  the 
of    the    equal    protection 
the  14th  amendment  by  per- 
i  ome  citizens  In  a  State  to  speak 
unequal  vote  in  the  selection 
dtate  legislatures. 
I  Senator  Dirksen's  latest  amend- 
not  been  the  subject  of  any 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as 
meaning  and  effect  of  the 
The   basic  purpose  is, 
clear:  to  shrink  the  votes  and 
p>olitical    strength    of    certain 
citizens.    Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
s  thus  subject  to  the  same  phil- 
>bjectlons  as  the  earlier  efforts 
majority  rule  by  permitting 
to  cast  more  votes  than 


piecise 


Ian  niage. 


cli  izens 


adt  ition  to  its  inherent  philosophic 
senate  Joint  Resolution  103  suf- 

froib  a  great  number  of  technical 
Based  upon  the  testimony 

debite  on  the  earlier  version  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  views  of 
vho  have  now  studied  the  new 
cai^say  with  certainty  that  the 
imendment  is  more  vague,  more 
and   more   confusing   than 


any  previous  version.  Let  me  suggest  a 
few  of  the  more  obvious  technical  diffi- 
culties with  the  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103. 

1.  RATIFICATION    PROCEDURE 

The  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  were  obviously  stung  by  the 
charge  that  a  rotten  borough  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
submitted  for  ratification  by  a  rotton 
borough  legislature. 

The  opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment argued  that  If  the  proponents  were 
really  serious  about  letting  the  people 
decide,  ratification  should  be  by  State 
constitutional  conventions,  consisting  of 
delegates  chosen  at  large.  This  would 
give  the  people  an  effective  choice  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  amending  the 
Constitution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  does 
not  adopt  this  suggestion.  Instead,  it 
provides  for  ratification  by  Stale  legisla- 
tures "provided  that  each  such  legislature 
shall  Include  one  house  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of  popu- 
lation." 

This  new  approach  constitutes  half- 
hearted recognition  of  the  validity  of  our 
argument,  but  there  is  an  obvious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  warrioi-s  for  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  to  avoid  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  their  own  battle  ci-y:  "Let 
the  people  decide."  While  ratification  by 
a  legislature  with  one  fairly  apE>ortioned 
house  is  better  than  ratification  by  a 
doubly  malapportioned  legislature,  there 
is  still  a  substantial  possibility  that  a 
State  legislature  could  ratify  this 
amendment  even  though  it  does  not 
command  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  State. 

As  Senator  Douglas  has  p>ointed  out.  it 
is  certainly  possible  that  the  fairly  ap- 
portioned house  of  a  State  legislature 
could  be  blackmailed  into  ratifying  this 
constitutional  amendment  by  the 
threat  of  the  other  house  to  withhold 
consent  on  important  matters  of  public 
business.  Such  blackmail  is  not  unheard 
of;  it  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  pointed  out  an- 
other fatal  weakness  in  the  unique  rati- 
fication procedure  specified  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  tell  whether  a  legislature 
which  has  ratified  the  amendment  does 
in  fact  "include  one  house  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of 
population  in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  eniuneration  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution." 
This  requirement  would  invite  numerous 
court  tests  to  detei-mine  whether  the 
legislatures  that  ratified  the  amend- 
ment were,  in  fact,  qualified  to  do  so. 

2.  MANDATORY    REFERENDU.M 

The  original  Dirksen  amendment  re- 
quired that  an  apportionment  plan 
which  deviated  from  constitutional 
standards  must  be  approved  by  the  vot- 
ers in  a  popular  referendum  before  it 
could  go  into  effect.  Along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  believe  that  a  cit- 
izen's constitutional  right  to  cast  an 
equal  ballot  should  not  be  restricted, 
even  if  that  were  desired  by  public  opin- 
ion, moreover  I  believe  that  the  referen- 
dum is  not,  in  any  event,  a  fit  tool  for 


determining  true  voter  sentiment  on  so 
abstract  and  complicated  an  issue  as  leg- 
islative apportionment.  Nonetheless, 
once  the  idea  of  surrendering  constitu- 
tional rights  is  accepted,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Machiavellian  logic  to  a  popular 
referendum,  for  it  makes  it  appear  that 
the  people  who  are  to  be  underrepre- 
sented  are  crippling  themselves. 

The  referenda  provisions  of  the  latest 
version  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  are 
still  subject  to  the  same  objections  in 
principle  that  were  leveled  against  the 
earlier  edition;  but,  in  addition.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  has  lost  all  color  of 
logical  consistency.  It  requires  that  every 
apportionment  plan,  even  one  that  clearly 
meets  constitutional  standards,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 
It  provides  "a  plan  of  apportionment 
shall  become  effective  only  after  it  has 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
end  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  vot- 
ing on  that  issue  in  a  statewide  election." 
The  requirement  is  not  limited  to  plans 
of  apportionment  which  deviate  from 
substantial  equality  of  population.  Ev- 
ery plan,  even  a  wholly  constitutional 
plan,  must  be  resubmitted  to  the  voters 
every  10  years. 

What  possible  purpose  is  served  by 
submitting  to  referendum  an  apportion- 
ment plan  that  Is  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional principles  when  there  is  no 
alternative  plan  to  be  considered?  Sup- 
pose by  some  fluke  or  misunderstand- 
ing the  voters  rejected  the  plan?  How- 
would  the  next  legislature  be  appor- 
tioned? Presumably,  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  fair  apportionment 
would  still  apply,  and  the  State  would 
be  In  the  embarrassing  position  of  hav- 
ing to  implement  a  plan  that  the  voters 
had  rejected. 

This  confusion  in  the  revised  Dirksen 
amendment  is  compounded  by  another 
provision  which  loftily  proclaims  that 
the  legislature  of  each  State  "shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  people  at  each  gen- 
eral election  following  each  decennial 
census."  This  seems  sensible  at  first 
glance,  but  what  does  it  mean? 

How  can  the  people  apportion  a  legis- 
lature? They  obviously  cannot  meet  at 
one  time  and  place  to  debate  and  resolve 
the  question,  the  way  the  citizens  of 
Athens  did  2,500  years  ago.  But  can  it 
be  said  that  the  people  have  appor- 
tioned their  legislatures  If  a  plan  is  drawn 
by  a  legislature  that  is  Itself  malappor- 
tioned? Does  a  rotten  borough  legisla- 
ture represent  the  people  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

A  number  of  States  provide  in  their 
constitutions  or  statutes  for  automatic 
reapportionment  in  accordance  with  a 
preestablished  formula.  Would  such  a 
procedure  be  valid  under  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  requires  that 
the  legislature  be  apportioned  by  the 
people  of  that  State? 

Other  States  provide  for  reapportion- 
ment by  a  bipartisan  commission  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  on  a  regular  basis. 
Again  I  ask,  does  a  provision  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  requiring  apportion- 
ment by  the  people  render  such  reap- 
portionment procedures  invalid? 

Senator  Dirksen  speaks  eloquently  of 
States   rights.     But  what  could   be  a 
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greater  infringement  on  the  right  of  a 
State  to  reapportion  its  legislature  than 
to  say  It  carmot  reapportion  in  accord- 
ance with  a  self-executing  formula  or 
bv  a  bipartisan  committee  provided  for 
in  its  own  constitution  without  first  sub- 
mitting a  referendum  plan  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State? 

3.   rFFECTIVE    REPRESENTATION 

At  the  heart  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  lies  the  notion  that  one  house  of 
a  State  legislature  should  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  constitutional  standards  of 
apportionment  "In  order  to  insme  effec- 
tive representation  in  the  State's  legis- 
lature of  the  various  groups  and  Interests 
making  up  the  electorate." 

I  must  say,  with  all  candor,  that  I  do 
not  have  the  foggiest  idea  what  that 
phrase  means.  I  suggest,  with  all  re- 
spect, that  it  has  no  meaning  that  Is 
susceptible  of  consistent  or  rational 
application. 

The  phrase  "effective  representation 
In  the  State's  legislature  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate" is  a  direct  quote  from  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justices  Stewart  and 
Clark  in  the  case  of  Lucas  against  Colo- 
rado, decided  the  same  day  as  Reynolds 
against  Sims.  Dean  McKay,  of  New  York 
University  Law  School,  a  noted  authority 
on  reapportionment,  has  pointed  out  that 
Justices  Stewart  and  Clark  proved  un- 
able to  agree,  even  between  themselves, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "effec- 
tive representation."  One  week  follow- 
ing the  decision  in  Rejiiolds  against 
Sims,  they  disagreed  as  to  the  proper 
disposition  of  four  of  the  nine  reappor- 
tionment cases  decided  that  day. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  phrase 
"effective  representation  in  the  State's 
legislature  of  the  various  groups  and  in- 
terests making  up  the  electorate."  What, 
we  may  ask,  does  Senator  Dirksen  mean 
by  "effective  representation"?  And  how 
would  he  define  and  determine  the  "vai-i- 
ous  groups  and  Interests  making  up  an 
electorate"? 

A  clue  to  the  meaning  of  "effective 
representation"  may  be  found  in  Senator 
Dirksen's  speech  of  August  11,  1965,  the 
day  he  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103.  Referring  to  the  new  amend- 
ment, he  said: 

It  will  make  the  franchise  more  demo- 
cratic because  It  will  Insure  the  appropriate 
representation  in  the  State  legislatures  of  the 
49  percent  of  the  people  who  might  other- 
wise be  denied  representation. 

He  told  the  Senate  that  the  clear  and 
compelling  reason  for  hi?  amendment 
was  the  protection  of  minority  repre- 
sentation.   He  said : 

Adequate  representation  for  divergent 
viewpoints  in  our  legislative  bodies  •  •  •  is 
the  best  and  most  effective  check  upon  a 
rampant  majority. 

Note  the  operative  words,  "effective 
check." 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  by  the  phrase, 
"effective  representation"  the  proponents 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  clearly  in- 
tend an  effective  check  upon  the  ma- 
jority. They  intend,  in  other  words,  a 
minority  veto  over  majority  rule. 

We  come  then  to  the  equally  intri^ru- 
Ing  question  of  which  minority  will  wield 


this  veto  power.  The  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  speaks  vaguely  of 
"various  groups  and  interests  making 
up  the  electorate,"  but  Senator  Dirksen 
has  spoken  and  plainly  of  his  intent 
to  allow  rural  minorities  to  perpetuate 
their  stranglehold  over  State  legisla- 
tures: 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  the  growth 
of  cities  •  •  •  has  been  impeded  by  legis- 
latures under  the  guidance  of  rural  rep- 
resentatives. There  is  a  give  and  take  in 
our  form  of  government  which  has  worked 
well  and  will  continue  to  work  well  so  long 
as  we  take  care  to  provide  that  all  of  the 
people  are  fairly  and  effectively  represented 
in  the  various  legislative  bodies. 

In  other  words,  representative  gov- 
ernment works  best  when  a  rural  mi- 
nority holds  the  whip  hand. 

I  do  not  think  our  Constitution  should 
be  amended  to  accord  any  minority  the 
whip  hand  In  a  State  legislature.  Un- 
der our  system  of  government,  minority 
rights  can  be  and  are  protected  through 
the  specific  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  not  through  the  exercise  of 
a  veto  power  in  the  legislature. 

But  even  if  the  concept  of  a  preferen- 
tial minority  representation  were  ac- 
cepted, how  should  a  State  determine 
which  minority  or  minorities  would  re- 
ceive special  treatment?  There  are 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  special  privi- 
leges and  power  for  the  rural  minorv 
Ities  which  can  put  forward  compelling^ 
claims  for  more  "effective  representa- 
tion." 

The  Negroes  in  my  State,  for  example, 
are  an  important  minority  whose  needs 
and  aspirations  have  been  long  ignored 
by  our  legislature.  Negroes  comprise  18 
percent  of  the  population  of  Maryland. 
Can  they  be  "effectively  represented" 
with  only  18  percent  of  the  votes?  By 
the  same  logic  as  is  used  on  behalf  of 
rural  minorities,  should  not  Maryland 
Negroes  receive  51  percent  of  the  seats 
in  the  Maryland  Senate  so  they  can 
"effectively  check"  the  majority?  The 
suggestion  is  preposterous,  but  no  more 
so  than  giving  an  18-percent  rural  mi- 
nority 51  percent  of  the  seats. 

There  are,  of  course,  an  unlimited 
niunber  of  groups  which  make  up  the 
electorate  in  any  State.  There  are  ob- 
vious groups  which  come  to  mind — ra- 
cial groups,  religious  groups,  business 
groups,  labor  interests,  and  farm  inter- 
ests. But  there  are  also  less  obvious 
groups  and  interests;  for  example,  bird 
watchers,  duck  hunters,  antivivisection- 
ists,  and  patriotic  oi^anizations.  Are 
t'ney  each  entitled  to  elect  a  State  rep- 
resentative? Are  they  each  to  be  given 
"an  effective  check"  on  the  majority? 

Moreover,  no  major  group  has  uniform 
interests.  There  are  confiicting  interests 
within  groups.  Would,  for  example,  all 
Protestants  be  lumped  together  under 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  or  would  we 
distinguish  between  Seventh-day  Adven- 
tists  and  Unitarians?  How  would  we 
differentiate  between  business  groups 
which  desire  free  trade  and  those  which 
demand  tariff  walls?  Within  the  so- 
called  "urban  group"  there  are  countless 
subgroups  with  radically  different  inter- 
ests: bankers  and  beatniks,  housewivea 
and  haberdashers,  scholars  and  steel- 
workers. 


By  the  time  all  of  the  various  groups 
and  subgroups  are  broken  down  to  their 
component  parts,  we  find  single  individ- 
uals, each  with  unique  Interests  and 
aspirations.  While  each  man  may  share 
some  interests  with  his  fellow  worker,  his 
coreligionist  or  his  neighbor,  there  is  no 
other  individual  who  combines  all  of  the 
same  interests  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portions. That  is  why,  ultimately,  the 
only  fair  and  effective  system  of  repre- 
sentation must  accord  each  man  one 
vote. 

There  is  ont  subtle  aspect  of  Senator 
Dirksen's  concept  of  effective  represen- 
tation that  deserves  some  attention. 
Presumably,  he  is  not  advocating  pro- 
portional representation,  but  rather  a 
technique  for  overrepresenting  groups 
and  interests  whose  members  live,  or 
vote,  in  identifiable  political  subdiviftons 
or  geographic  areas.  If  an  Interest 
group,  such  as  garage  mechanics,  is 
spread  throughout  a  State,  it  could  not 
be  given  preferential  treatment  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  for  the  only 
factors  that  can  be  considered  in  appor- 
tioning a  State  legislature  are  popula- 
tion, geography,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. Thus,  only  a  minority  which  can 
be  identified  by  geography  or  political 
subdivision  can  obtain  extra  reiwesenta- 
tion  in  the  legislature.  When  one  con- 
siders the  various  minorities  which 
might  qualify  for  such  favored  treat- 
ment, one  is  led  again  to  conclude  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  designed 
to  benefit  the  iiiral  minority.  It  is  the 
only  readily  identifiable  minority  which 
is  so  distributed  as  to  comprise  the  ma- 
jority in  many  political  subdivisions  and 
over  wide  geogiaphic  areas. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  the  anti- 
democratic bias  implicit  in  the  concept  of 
"effective  representation  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate." Prof.  Andrew  Hacker,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  has  pointed  out: 

The  notion  Is  that  there  exist  certain  in- 
terests which  deserve  representatives  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  people  such  an  interest 
may  coiitain.  There  is.  in  a  word,  a  real 
class  basis  here.  For  such  interests  as  the 
poor  or  Negroes  or  even  city  dwellers  are 
invariably  put  in  one  large  group.  In  con- 
trast, the  middle  class  Is  usually  cut  and 
sliced  into  literally  dozens  of  groups:  archl-» 
tects,  applegrowers.  accountants,  advertisers, 
etc.  Under  such  a  tendency  the  middle 
class — and  especially  businessmen— get  far 
more  representation.  ( Part  of  this,  of  cotirse, 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  tend  to  over- 
look the  varieties  of  groups  and  Interests 
among  the  poor,  the  Negroes,  and  city 
dwellers.  It  takes  a  certain  sensitivity  to 
distinguish  among  the  varied  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of,  say,  Negroes.  Needless  to  say, 
most  of  us  tend  to  be  rather  stereotyped  In 
our  image  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap.) 

Likewise,  Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,  has  written: 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Dirksen  amend- 
ment Is  to  create  a  means  by  which  the 
people  of  the  cities  can  be  deprived  of  part 
of  the  political  voice  they  would  have  in  the 
State  legislatures  based  on  population.  As 
I  stressed  in  my  testimony,  this  will  pro- 
portionately affect  minority  groups  more 
than  other  segments  of  our  society,  and  in 
particular  will  inevitably  do  damage  to  our 
national    efforts   to   remedy   the   economic. 
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4.    JXTVICIAL  SXVIZW 

Senatb  Joint  Resolution  103  provides: 
The  le  rlslatiire  of  each  State  shall  be  ap- 

portlonei  1  by  the  people  of  that  State  at  each 

general  etection. 
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of  this  body  will  recall 
first  sentence  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  as  originally  introduced, 
provide<  that  the  power  to  apportion 
State  le  jislatures  shall  be  in  the  people. 
That  sentence  was  deleted  by  Senator 
DIRKSE^  after  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
would  p  eclude  judicial  review  of  any  ap- 
portloni  lent  scheme.  He  removed  it  un- 
der the  1  ressure  of  our  attack. 

Is  the  language  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  )3  merely  a  subtle  reincarnation 
of  the  fl]  st  sentence  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution J?  Does  apportionment  by  the 
people  8  s  provided  in  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1 13  prohibit  judicial  review  of  an 
apportic  nment  plan? 
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educational  disadvantages  which 
Nation   have   placed    upon   Negro 


sure,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
provides  for  prior  judicial 
of  an  apportionment  plan  that 
s^ibmitted  by  a  legislature  which 
house  apportioned  on  the  basis 
But  what  about  reappor- 
plans  formulated  by  a  legisla- 
has    one    malapportioned 
'    Senator  Douglas  has  shown 
malapportioned  house  of  such 
can  use  its  veto  power  over 
to  wring  from  the  fairly 
house  an  unfair  apportion- 
Since  judicial  review  is  ex- 
required  in  all  other  cases  the 
implication  is  that  a  plan  sub- 
a  partially  reapportioned  legis- 
not  subject  to  judicial  review. 
s  a  crucial  matter,  for  unless 
judicial   review   to   determine 
the  "various  groups  and  inter- 
up  the  electorate"  are  'ef- 
represented,"  there  is  no  limit 
of  plan  that  can  be  put  into 
Despite  some  perfunctory  bows 
direction,  it  would  appear  that 
Jpint  Resolution  103  does  not  em- 
philosophy  advanced  by  Sen- 
who  has  advocated  that  any 
scheme  which   deviates 
equality  of  population 
able  in  the  courts  for  fairness 
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5.    THE    ALTERNATIVE    PLAN 

Joint  Resolution   103   requires 


Senat( 
that 

In    adc  ition    to   any    other    plans    oi    ap- 

portionm|ent    which    may    be    submitted    at 

there  shall  be  submitted  to 

the  people  an  alternative  plan  of 

pportioijment  based   solely  on   substantial 

population. 


if' 


Imguage  is  subject  to  the  same 
deficien<  ies  as  was  comparable  language 
In  earl  er  versions  of  the  Dirksen 
amendn  ent. 


\fould  permit  a  legislature  which 
on  perpetuating  its  malappor- 

e^stence  to  submit  as  the  altern- 

one  which  would  be  wholly 

able  to  the  people  of  the  State, 

ing  the  people  of  a  given  State 

the  malapportionment  plan  as 

of  two  evils. 
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For  example,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  State  legislature  from  submitting 
as  the  "alternative  plan"  an  apportion- 
ment scheme  which  would  provide  for 
the  election  of  one  house  of  the  State 
legislature  wholly  at  large.  It  could  even 
provide  that  the  composition  of  that 
other  body  would  be  limited  to  a  half- 
dozen  men.  While  this  would  meet  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  apportion- 
ment on  the  basis  of  population,  it  would 
obviously  be  unacceptable.  The  people, 
lacking  a  reasonable  alternative,  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  to  perpetuate  a 
rotten  borough  legislature. 

This  is  essentially  what  happened  in 
Colorado  when  there  was  an  "alterna- 
tive plan"  presented  to  the  voters.  The 
plan  that  accorded  fair  representation 
to  Denver  also  provided  that  all  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Denver  had  to  be  elect- 
ed at  large.  The  plan  that  gave  Denver 
less  than  fair  representation  would  have 
created  single  member  districts.  The 
people  of  Colorado  preferred  the  plan 
that  established  single  member  districts, 
just  as  the  people  of  my  State  would. 

6.    MULTIPLE    PLANS    POSSIBLE 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  provides 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  plans  that  can 
be  submitted  at  any  one  time.  It  states: 
"In  addition  to  any  other  plans  there 
must  be  submitted  an  alternative  plan 
submitted  based  on  population."  This 
means  that  the  people  may  be  confronted 
with  a  choice  among  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  alternative  plans. 

What  would  happen  in  a  statewide 
election  if  the  people  had  a  yes-or-no 
choice  on  each  of  four  plans  of  apix>r- 
tionment  and  rejected  them  all?  Would 
the  existing  malapportioned  legislature 
continue  in  existence?  Would  a  new  spe- 
cial election  have  to  be  held? 

Suppose  the  majority  voted  in  favor 
of  two  plans  which  were  mutually  con- 
tradictoi-y.  Which  would  go  into  effect, 
and  how  would  the  obvious  impasse  be 
resolved? 

This  problem  was  debated  at  length 
in  the  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
committee during  a  discussion  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  only  sensible  way  to  handle  the 
problem  was  to  have  the  State  legisla- 
ture submit  to  the  voters  only  one  plan 
at  a  time  for  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote,  or 
submit  two  plans  and  require  the  voters 
to  choose  between  them,  without  any  op- 
tion to  accept  or  reject  them  both. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  avoid 
the  impasse  which  would  obviously  be 
created  if  all  plans  were  rejected  or  more 
than  one  plan  were  accepted. 

The  present  language  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  does  not  deal  with  this 
problem,  and  the  opportunities  for  chaos 
and  confusion  are  great. 

7.    INVITATION    TO    UNICAMERALISM 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  as  originally 
introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen,  provided 
that  unicameral  legislatures  could  devi- 
ate from  fair  apportionment  standards 
by  according  "reasonable  weight"  to  fac- 
tors other  than  population.  During  the 
course  of  the  many  transformations  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  the  term  "rea- 
sonable" was  dropped.  It  was  only  sec- 
onds before  the  vote  to  substitute  his 


amendment  for  the  baseball  resolution 
that    Senator    Dirksen     accepted    an 
amendment  to  restore  the  word  "reason 
able." 

Senator  Dirksen  explained  that  the 
word  "reasonable"  was  dropped  during 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  through  oversight.  I  accept  this 
explanation,  but  It  reinforces  my  fear 
that  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in 
back  rooms  without  detailed,  careful 
consideration. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 
"reasonable"  does  not  appear  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  provides 
that  a  unicameral  legislature  may  be 
apportioned  among  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  substantial  equality  of  popula- 
tion with  such  weight  given  to  geography 
and  subdivisions  "as  will  assure  effective 
representation  in  the  State  legislature  of 
the  various  groups  and  interests  making 
up  the  electorate." 

Again  we  return  to  the  elusive  phrase 
"effective  representation."  How  much 
weight  would  be  permitted  to  geography 
and  political  subdivisions  in  order  to  ac- 
cord "effective  representation"  to  some 
favored  group  or  interest?  How  far  can 
a  unicameral  legislature  deviate  from 
"substantial  equality  of  population?"  I 
submit  there  is  no  limitation:  no  factor 
of  reasonableness  is  involved.  It  would 
appear  that  any  deviation  would  be  per- 
missible so  long  as  the  proponents  of  the 
rotten  borough  plan  could  point  to  some 
"group  or  interest"  in  the  State  which 
in  their  judgment  needed  more  "effective 
representation." 

If,  as  it  seems,  there  is  no  hmitation 
whatever  on  the  apportionment  of  a 
unicameral  legislature,  is  this  not  an  in- 
vitation to  some  of  our  more  resourceful 
legislators  to  try  to  preserve  their  rotten 
boroughs  by  transforming  their  legisla- 
tures into  unicameral  bodies,  where  no 
constitutional  standards  of  representa- 
tion would  apply? 

CONCLUSION 

Wholly  aside  from  the  philosophical 
question,  on  which  Senator  Dirnsen  and 
I  disagree,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lan- 
guage he  has  put  forward  is  subject  to 
the  many  technical  objections  which  I 
have  attempted  to  outline  here. 

The  amendment,  if  ratified,  would  be- 
come the  most  confusing,  ambiguous,  and 
wholly  unintelligible  section  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

If  we  are  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
overrule  Reynolds  against  Sims,  let  us 
not  do  it  with  such  a  hastily  drawn  and 
obviously  inadequate  provision. 


Independence  of  Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'ES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  Oc- 
tober 28  is  the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
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independence  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
country  born  of  the  aspirations  and  toil 
of  two  nations,  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 
It  was  a  country  whose  ideals  were 
espoused  by  such  men  of  foresight  as 
Thomas  Masaryk  and  General  Stefanik. 
Czecho.slovakia  flourished  during  its  first 
decades — its  people  were  industrious,  its 
civilization  was  second  to  none,  and  its 
folklore  was  beautiful  to  see  and  listen  to. 

At  Munich  Czechcslovakia  was  chosen 
as  a  sacrificial  lamb  by  those  whose 
knowledge  of  dictators  was  so  scant  that 
yiey  were  willing  to  sacrifice  anyone  else 
except  their  own  interests.  Following 
World  War  II,  Czechoslovakia  fell 
again— this  time  to  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
domination. 

The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have  always 
been  and  shall  remain  oriented  to  the 
West.  The  people  who  now  suffer  under 
Communist  domination  still  yearn  for  the 
day  when  they  can  again  enjoy  the  basic 
freedoms  we  do.  Let  us  show  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them  and  that  we 
shall  iiever  acknowledge  their  condition 
of  Communist  domination  as  a  perma- 
nent status.  We  join  them  in  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  Czechoslovakia's 
freedom  and  independence  is  restored. 


Post  Office  Helps  Send  Passenger  Trains 
Into  Oblivion 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


OF    NEBRASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  fought  the  curtailment  of  railway 
post  offices  for  the  past  9  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  have  stated  before, 
and  I  will  state  again,  the  curtailment 
of  en  route  distribution  on  railway  post 
oEBces  and  the  elimination  of  railway 
mail  terminals  around  the  Nation  will 
certainly  not  improve  the  mail  service. 

There  is  another  very  important  as- 
pect to  the  curtailment  of  railway  post 
offices.  This  loss  of  operating  revenue  to 
the  railroads  is  leading  to  the  elimination 
of  rail  passenger  service  in  many  parts 
of  this  Nation. 

Many  of  us  voted,  just  this  year,  to  set 
up  a  program  for  high-speed  rail  trans- 
portation and  put  the  Nation's  rail  travel 
back  on  its  feet.  While  this  legislation 
was  being  enacted  into  law  the  Post 
Office  Etepartment  was  busily  engaged  in 
taking  mail  franchises  away  from  the 
railroads. 

This  action  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  affecting  trains  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve  all  over  the  Nation. 
I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  problems  they  face  as  their  own 
communities  are  affected,  but  I  would 
call  their  attention  to  a  very  detailed 
article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  October  12  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.    Reporter  Burt  Schorr  details 


how  passenger  runs  and  the  communi- 
ties they  serve  are  being  dealt  a  death- 
blow : 

Mail  Teain  Blubs — Post  Office's  Switch 
TO  Trucks  Spurs  Rails  To  End  Passenger 
Runs — Atlantic  Coast  Line  Drops  Eight 
Locals — C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  Sees  40  Percent  or 
Runs  Jeopardized — Mrs.  Ward's  Chicken 
Woes 

( By  Burt  Schorr ) 
Washington. — Even  aa  the  Government 
moves  1,0  invest  milUon*  In  unproving  raU 
passenger  service  in  the  Washington-Boston 
northeast  corridor,  Ita  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  helping  to  send  many  a  passenger 
train  highballing  into  oblivion. 

More  and  more  passenger  runs  in  many 
parts  of  tli«  land  are  receiving  a  financial 
death  blow  as  the  Department  diverts  mail 
and  imix)rtrint  mail-hauling  payments  from 
passenger  trains  to  highway  trucks  and  pig- 
gyback rail-truck  service.  In  consequence, 
many  ordinary  travelers  and  some  business- 
men are  being  discoinXorted. 

The  sole  aim.  postal  officials  insist,  is  to  ob- 
tain the  most  efficient  and  economical  trans- 
portation. "The  Post  Office  Department  has 
no  legal  right  to  continue  the  transportation 
of  mail  on  trains  when  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  better  service  can  be  provided 
at  les.s  cost  by  highway  transportation."  a.s- 
serts  Assistant  Postmaster  General  William 
Hartigan.  who  heads  the  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Transportation.  "It's  up  to  regula- 
tory agencies  to  determine  whether  a  rail- 
road company  shall  be  permitted  to  discon- 
tinue train  operations." 

Almost  inevitably,  however,  lof.s  of  mail 
revenues  pushes  a  train  operation  deep 
enough  into  the  red  for  the  line  to  convince 
State  public  service  bodies  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  it  must  be  continued. 

MILWAUKEE  road  ACTION 

Just  the  Other  day,  the  Commission  agreed 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  Railroad  that  its  trains  Nos.  219  and 
220.  running  181  miles  daily  between  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  Manilla,  Iowa,  with  con- 
nections to  Chicago,  unduly  burden 
interstalo  commerce  and  should  be  reinoved. 
Both  trains  averaged  some  40  coach  and  Pull- 
man passengers  per  trip  in  1964  and  pro- 
duced an  out-of-pocket  loss  of  $188,000. 
But  it  wasn't  until  last  March,  when  the 
Post  Office  Department  removed  mail  worth 
approximately  $102,000  annually  in  revenues, 
that  the  Milwaukee  road  acted  to  drop  the 
run.s. 

Currently,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road is  earmarking  four  pairs  of  local  trains 
for  extinction  because  of  lost  mail.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qaincy  Railroad  has  announced  discontinu- 
ance of  a  pair  of  trains  running  through 
'Wyoming,  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  is 
proposing  to  drop  a  pair  operating  between 
Atlanta  and  Evansville,  Ind.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio-Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  consider- 
ing canceling  its  night  express  between 
Detroit  and  Cincinnati;  spokesmen  contend 
mail  losses  since  last  May  jeopardize  no  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  lines'  54  remaining 
intercity  passenger  trains. 

For  the  year  ended  last  June  30,  the  Post 
Office  Department  counts  61  passenger  trains 
nationwide  which  lost  their  railway  post  of- 
fice service,  and  railroad  men  say  current  ex- 
perience indicates  that  some  three-fourths  of 
the  affected  trains  wUl  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  loss.  Only  25  mail- 
carrying  trains  were  killed  during  the  same 
period  at  the  instigation  of  the  operating 
carriers  themselves  because  of  poor  passenger 
patronage  alone.  By  contrast,  between  July 
1.  1959,  and  June  30,  1964.  the  225  railroad- 
Initiated  cancellations  were  more  than  dou- 
ble the  railway  post  office  operations  elim- 
inated by  post  office  action. 


PASSENGER    CRISIS? 

Intercity  passenger  trains  now  number  less 
than  1,100  on  all  U.S.  railroads,  It's  esti- 
mated, against  some  3,400  as  recently  as 
the  early  1950's;  transportation  experts 
chiefly  blame  the  automobile  for  this  nose- 
dive. Recently  the  decline  in  passenger  pa- 
tronage has- begun  to  level  off,  offering  rail- 
roaders hope  that  many  remaining  trains 
could  survive.  But  now,  with  the  shift  of 
mall  from  train  to  truck  accelerating,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  gloomily 
forecasts  the  doom  of  over  two-thirds  of 
existing  runs  should  they  lose  maU  revenues. 

Just  how  much  mail  the  passenger  trains 
can  expect  to  lose  in  coming  years,  postal 
officials  won't  predict.  But  other  forecasts 
suggest  a  passenger  service  crisis  Is  brewing. 

"Ten  years  ago  we  had  over  20,000  men 
working  in  railway  post  office  (RPO)  cars  and 
today  there  are  half  that  number,"  says  Henry 
Anglim.  administrative  vice  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  "In  2 
years  the  figure  will  be  down  another  50  per- 
cent and  the  way  things  are  going,  in  5  years 
there  won't  be  any  RPO  service  at  all." 

Loss  of  mail  can  be  fatal  to  a  train  opera- 
tion simply  because  mail  represents  the  rela- 
tively profitable  side  of  passenger  service. 
There's  no  separate  tally  on  profit  from  maU 
alone.  But  last  year  combined  railroad  maU 
revenues  equaled  $329  million  against  pas- 
senger revenues  of  $578  million,  and  the  cost 
for  hauling  humans  was  obviously  far  higher 
than  for  sacks  of  mail.  Though  down  in  re- 
cent years,  the  mail  revenues  in  1964  were 
$22  million  above  a  decade  earlier  and  this 
income  is  chiefly  credited  for  holding  the 
year's  total  passenger  deficit  to  $410  million. 

FALLING    DOMINOES    EFFECT 

Even  a  modest  reduction  in  trains  trace- 
able to  mail  losses  can  cause  a  "falling  dom- 
inoes" effect  as  cancellation  of  one  passenger 
run  cuts  into  revenues  on  a  connecting  line. 

A  case  in  point:  Trains  94  and  95  formerly 
operated  over  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
and  Louisville  &  Nashville  lines  between  At- 
lanta and  Chicago.  Last  August  the  C.  &  E.I. 
discontinued  its  portion  of  the  run  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Evansville,  Ind..  when  the 
mail  carried  was  shifted  to  piggyback  serv- 
ice. The  L.  &  N.'s  94-95  operation  Immedi- 
ately suffered  a  "substantial"  mail  loss  and 
the  Southern  carrier  now  is  seeking  discon- 
tinuance of  its  trains  too.  "It's  a  chain  re- 
action." says  an  L.  &  N.  passenger  official, 
"and  once  it  begins,  it's  impossible  to  stop." 

There  is  a  strong  suggestion,  moreover. 
that  more  than  a  few  trains  will  be  affected 
by  the  realinement  of  mall  distribution  now 
going  on  under  Post  Office  ZIP  code  planning. 
The  concept  of  sorting  mail  aboard  trains 
for  distribution  to  towns  along  the  line  is 
giving  way  to  sorting  at  sectional  postal  cen- 
ters from  which  the  mail  goes  out  to  satellite 
post  offices.  Because  many  of  the  553  sec- 
tional centers  are  located  in  suburban  areas 
to  reflect  post-World  War  II  population 
shifts,  the  most  efficient  routes  between  them. 
ZIP  planers  maintain,  are  highways  rather 
than  rail  lines  linking  older  downtown  areas. 

Currently  some  railroads  are  feeling  the 
impact  of  a  wave  of  mail  cancellations  that 
began  building  earlier  this  year  as  use  of 
the  sectional  centers  expanded.  Especially 
hard  hit  is  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  system,  which 
seeks  to  lure  p.issengers  with  midweek  fare 
reductions,  $1  dining  car  meals  and  movies 
on  trains.  Since  May,  it  has  lost  postal  busi- 
ness worth  $975,000  annually.  This  amounts 
to  less  than  8  percent  of  the  system  s  total 
mail  revenues,  but  Passenger  Service  Director 
Paul  Reistrup  figures  some  40  percent  of 
C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  intercity  passenger  trains  are 
imperiled  by  the  loss. 

It's  true  that  many  trains  affected  by  Post 
Office  action  mainly  served  mail  needs  and 
attracted  few  riders  with  their  slow,  off-hours 
schedules.     Lately,  though  this  has  been  less 
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true.  T  ae  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.'s  night  express 
between  Detroit  and  Cincinnati  with  South- 
,  for  example,  has  a  high-seat 
in  the  two  modern  coaches  it 
arrles  and  formerly  turned  a  small 
its  yearly  gross  of  $1  million.  But 
lost  one  of  its  RPO  cars  a  few 
ago,  the  train  is  operating  at  a 
yearly  loss  and  is  being  considered 
cancellation. 

NOTHING    MORE    CONVENIENT 

A  p&\i  Of  trains  running  between  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  Waycross,  Ga.,  marked  for 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
of  lost  mail,  actually  have  posted  a 
gain  in  passenger  revenues  since 
of    this   year.     The    reason: 
of   a   Montgomery-New   York 
coach  which  couples  onto  the  ACL's 
Coast   Champion   at   Waycross. 
user  of  this  service  was  Airs.  W. 
Sr.,  wife  of  a  Ramer,  Ala.,  piUp- 
who  made  an  8-day  train  excur- 
10  other  women  to  see  the  New 
's  Pair  and  Broadway  shows.    "We 
Ramer  and  we  got  off  in  Ramer  and 
together,"  says  Mrs.  Sellers.    "Noth- 
be  more  convenient  than  that." 
with  a  penchant  for  trains  aren't 
ones  facing  Inconvenience.    In  Tor- 
Wyo..  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Ward  worries 
effect  of  an  announced  ending  of  a 
Burlington    trains    on    the    chicle 
she  operates. 
"Noni|ally  we  mail  out  25,000  chicks  a  year 
of  them  travel  north  on  that  rail 
Big  Horn  Basin,"  Mrs.  Ward  says. 
cars  were  heated  but  the  trucks 
aced  them  arent  and  with  the  severe 
we  have  here,  the  chicks  would  freeze 
It  looks  as  though  we're  going  to 
of  business." 
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UiTE   NEWSPAI>ERS 


Oaks,  Fla.,  RPO  service  removed 

used  to  allow  business  firms  until 

get  to  the  post  office  with  outbound 

1  fow  we  have  to  get  to  the  post  office 

m.  to  catch  the  truck,*  complains 

^jTadsworth,    owner    of     the    weekly 

Democrat.    To  meet  the  changed 

Mr.  Wadsworth  says  he  is  paying  an 

weekly  in  overtime  wages  to  rush 

printing  of  his  paper.     Even 

publisher  adds,  nearly  all  his  3,100 

formerly  got  their  copies  Friday, 

east  25  percent  are  getting  them  the 

Monday  now  and  some  as  late  as 


linterland  complaints  thus  far  have 
resp>onse  In  Washington,  perhaps 
much  of  the  Inconvenience  affects 
with  relatively  sparse  populations. 
Democratic  Senator  Gale  McGee,  of 
whose  State  faces  drastic  RPO 
has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
a  commission  to  study  the  sectional 
( enters'  Impact  on  railroad  service. 
S  jnate  staffman  confides  there's  little 
congress  ional  Interest  in  the  topic  "because 
the  Pos  Office  Department  has  been  pretty 
persuasi  ve  In  winning  people  over  to  its  side." 


A  Tiibnte  to  Olof  Anderson  and  His 
Assistants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HbN.  ERNEST  GRUENING 


OF   ALASKA 

SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

itUENING.   Mr.  President,  Pres- 
Jjohnson  has  correctly  stated: 


A  people  proud  of  their  collective  heritage 
will  take  pride  Ln  their  individual  health,  be- 
cause we  cannot  stay  strong  as  a  country  If 
we  go  soft  as  citizens. 

Here  in  the  Senate  my  colleagues  and  I 
owe  much  to  the  faithful  attendants  in 
the  Senate  Gymnasium  who,  for  many 
years,  have  helped  us  in  our  efforts  to 
maintain  physical  fitness. 

I  therefore  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Olof 
R.  Anderson  and  his  capable  and  ever- 
attentive  assistants — Bo  I.  Anderberg, 
Ray  Johanson,  Gunnar  Johanson,  and 
Johnny  Ware — for  the  great  help  they 
have  been  to  all  of  us  through  the  years. 
Olof  Anderson  has  been  with  us  since 
1950 — a  period  of  15  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate — 
service  which  has  meant  so  much  to  all 
of  us  in  maintaining  the  degree  of  physi- 
cal well-being  necessary  to  perform  our 
duties  here  in  the  Senate. 


Girl  Dropouts 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  realities  of  modern  life  still  have  not 
penetrated  some  stereotyped  attitudes 
which  perversely  cling  to  the  Idea  that 
women  are  in  less  need  of  education  and 
job  training  than  men.  This  kind  of 
thinking  ignores  the  fact  that  1  out 
of  every  10  heads  of  family  is  a  woman, 
that  one-third  of  the  labor  force  is  com- 
posed of  women,  that  3  out  of  5  of  these 
women  workers  are  married,  that  nearly 
3  million  mothers  vnth  children  under 
6  are  in  the  labor  force,  that  8  out  of  10 
girls  will  have  jobs  sometime  during  their 
lives.  It  ignors,  too,  the  serious  man- 
p>ower  shortages  in  skilled  and  profes- 
sional services  to  which  women  could 
make  an  immense  contribution. 

For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  about  girl  dropouts  aptly  titled  "A 
Neglected  National  Tragedy."  Although 
nearly  half  the  school  dropouts — that  Is, 
approximately  500,000.  are  girls — their 
fate  has  been  largely  overlooked  on  the 
imwarranted  assumption  that  maiTiage 
will  take  care  of  their  economic  needs. 
What  this  assumption  may  do  is  to  force 
many  into  an  early  marriage  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  resulting  in  unhappiness 
for  husband,  wife,  and  children  alike. 
At  this  time  there  is  room  for  only  about 
one-eighth  as  many  girls  as  boys  in  Job 
Corps  training  programs.  Thousands  of 
young  women  have  responded  to  the 
promise  of  personal  dignity  and  accom- 
plishment which  an  opportunity  to  en- 
roll in  the  Job  Corps  offered  them.  But 
because  of  lack  of  training  centers,  their 
hopes,  like  their  applications,  remain 
locked  in  steel  filing  cabinets.  Surely 
we  have  the  means,  the  wit,  and  the 
energy  to  keep  more  of  our  promise  than 
this. 

At    this    point    in    the    Record,    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  the 

article,  written  by  Jack  Harrison  Pollack: 

[From  Parade  magazine,  Sept.  26,  1965] 

Girl  Dropouts — A  Neglected  National 
Tragedy 

(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 
Washington,  D.C. — ^When  you  hear  the 
word  "dropout,"  you  probably  picture  a  de- 
linquent teenage  boy  hanging  around  a  pool- 
room.  Yet  each  year  approximately  half  the 
1  million  young  Americans  who  quit  high 
school  before  graduating  are  girls.  In  some 
areas  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  two-thirds. 
And  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
girls  make  up  the  most  forlorn  and  forgotten 
segment  of  our  society. 

True,  boy  dropouts  may  commit  more 
dramatic  crimes.  But  girl  dropouts — though 
nicer  and  smarter  as  a  group — are  probably 
more  self-destructive.  When  girls  quit 
school,  they  doom  themselves.  They  become 
Jobless,  lost,  bewildered,  defeated,  hopeless, 
rejected,  drifting  outsiders  of  society — fugi- 
tives from  failure."  Dr.  Daniel  Schreiber,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion's pioneering  school  dropout  project, 
calls  them.  Some  plunge  Into  senseless  sex 
or  run  off  to  a  hasty  marriage.  Others  enter 
a  harsh  world  that  has  no  place  for  them. 
Nearly  9  out  of  10  report  afterward  they 
regret  quitting. 

what's  the  difference.' 

Both  the  girls  and  the  Nation  are  the 
losers.  Girl  dropouts  are  a  welfare  problem, 
an  employment  problem,  and  a  moral  prob- 
lem. They  cost  the  taxpayers  millions.  Yet 
few  people  seem  to  care.  Although  1  in  3 
workers  In  the  labor  market  today  is  a 
woman,  American  culture  clings  to  the  no- 
tion that  education  Is  less  Important  for 
girls  than  for  boys.  "What's  the  difference 
If  girls  quit  school?"  goes  the  refrain.  "They 
won't  have  to  earn  a  living.  They're  Just 
going  to  get  married."  Even  If  this  Is  so,  the 
attitude  Is  shortsighted  since  as  mothers 
the  girls  will  be  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  families. 

Yet  virtually  all  efforts  to  assist  dropouts 
concentrate  on  boys.  Investigations  by  edu- 
cators. Selective  Service,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  State  employment  services  all 
either  Ignore  or  underplay  the  girl  dropout 
problem. 

In  fact,  a  6-year  study  of  New  York  State 
schools  by  Dr.  James  Moore,  of  the  State 
education  department's  bureau  of  guidance, 
found  that  in  the  case  of  about  half  the  girl 
dropouts,  no  effort  whatever  had  been  made 
to  keep  them  in  school.  By  contrast,  two- 
thirds  of  boy  dropouts  had  exit  Interviews 
with  school  counselors,  teachers  or  prin- 
cipals before  quitting. 

"Female  dropouts  were  less  well  served 
than  males,"  Dr.  Moore  reported.  "Further- 
more, a  greater  percentage  of  males  than  fe- 
males were  granted  program  adjustments 
and  more  contacts  were  attempted  with  their 
parents." 

"This  has  been  one  of  oiu'  biggest  educa- 
tional lags,"  says  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Guidance  Specialist  Leonard  M.  Miller. 

Ironically,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
girl  dropouts  have  better  school  records  than 
boys.  "Nearly  all  the  local  and  regional  re- 
ports coming  across  my  desk,"  says  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association's  Dr.  Schreiber, 
"indicate  that  girls  had  better  disciplinary 
records,  better  marks,  and  even  higher  IQ's 
not  only  than  boy  drppouts  but  than  many 
boys  who  stayed  in  school." 

But  what  happens  to  the  girls  after  they 
quit  school  is  more  pathetic  and  tragic. 
When  Piesident  Johnson  last  month  an- 
nounced a  nationwide  back-to-school  drive 
to  reduce  the  number  of  dropouts,  he  said, 
"Their  employment  rate  was  almost  17  per- 
cent— four  times  that  of  the  entire  labor 
force."    What  the  President  did  not  mention 
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was  that  nearly  twice  as  many  girl  as  boy 
dropouts  were  unemployed. 

Girls  who  have  quit  school  find  themselves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  employment  barrel. 
Tiiey  get  only  the  most  menial  and  routine 
lobs  receive  the  lowest  pay,  are  the  last  to 
be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  laid  off  and  are 
out  of  work  for  longer  periods.  They  cant 
even  get  unemployment  benefits  because 
many  o;  them  never  have  been  employed. 

A  California  study  of  dropout  girls  showed 
that  46  percent  had  never  worked.  Those 
who  did  were  mostly  part-time  waitresses 
and  carhops.  Even  in  the  industrial  city  of 
Bridegport,  Conn.,  twice  as  many  girl  drop- 
outs were  unemployed  as  held  Jobs,  School 
superintendent  Joseph  B.  Porter  told  Parade. 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  girl  drop- 
outs enter  the  labor  market  with  no  skills 
whatsoever,"  says  Dr.  Schreiber.  "They  are 
ill  prepared  and  inadequately  educated  to 
enter  the  adult  world.  They  knock  on  the 
doors  of  employment  offices,  file  applications, 
are  Interviewed,  but  then  at  least  half  are 
turned  away.  They  face  the  prospect  not 
only  of  unemployment  but  also  of  being  un- 
employable." _ 

A  few  years  ago  this  wasn't  true.  A  girl 
could  drop  out  of  school  and  usually  drop 
into  a  Job.  But  today  automation  Is  making 
a  scarcity  of  unskilled  Jobs.  With  machines 
now  doing  much  of  the  work  formerly  done 
by  hand,  girls  need  special  skills  to  operate 
machines  or  work  In  ofiQces. 

In  an  Increasingly  selective  labor  market, 
preference  Is  given  to  the  better  qualified. 
"Why  should  I  gamble  on  a  quitter  when 
there  are  better  risks?"  asks  a  Pennsylvania 
personnel  director.  "If  this  girl  didn't  flnlsli 
hfgh  school,  something  must  be  wrong.  Why 
should  I  take  on  her  troubles?" 

DOROTHY'S    PROBLEM 

What  happens  to  a  girl  dropout  is  typified 
by  the  case  of  Dorothy,  who  recently  visited 
Katherine  Cook,  director  of  guidance  for  the 
Arlington,  Va.,  schools.  An  attractive,  intel- 
ligent, neat  22-year-old,  Dorothy  told  Miss 
Cook: 

"I  quit  school  in  the  10th  grade  on  my  16th 
birthday  even  though  I  had  pretty  good 
marks.  I  didn't  get  along  too  well  with  the 
other  kids,  who  had  their  own  cliques  and 
cars  and  things.  I  thought  I  was  being 
snubbed.  When  I  talked  about  it  at  home. 
they  didn't  seem  to  care.  Since  I  quit,  when 
I've  had  a  Job,  it's  been  mostly  as  a  waitress, 
hotel  maid,  or  babysitter.  But  now  I'd  like 
a  real,  steady  Job,  like  working  for  the  Gov- 
erimient.  I  was,  told  that  I  need  a  high 
school  diploma  or  have  to  take  an  equiva- 
lency exarffination.  Not  having  a  diploma 
has  been  my  big  problem.  I  was  told  I'd  be 
sorry  I  quit.     Well,  I  am." 

Not  surprisingly,  a  vast  number  of  drop- 
outs wind  up  on  relief  rolls.  In  Cook 
County,  111..  85  percent  of  those  receiving 
welfare  aid  never  finished  liigh  school. 
Studies  indicate  the  figure  elsewhere  runs 
as  high  as  90  percent.  Dropouts  also  make 
up  a  large  percentage  of  the  250,000  women 
who  bear  illegitimate  children  every  year — 
90.000  of  whom  are  teenagers  and  5,000  of 
whom  are  under  15.  This  is  partly  because 
many  schools  follow  a  rigid  policy  of  auto- 
matically expelling  girls  when  they  become 
pregnant  and  do  little  to  encourage  them  to 
retiu-n  to  school  after  the  baby  is  born.  This 
Is  especially  shortsighted,  because  the  girl 
may  now  need  education  more  than  ever  in 
order  to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and  the 
baby. 

Why  do  most  girls  quit  school? 

By  far  the  largest  number  claim  they  drop 
out  to  marry  or  because  they  wish  to  marry. 
According  to  one  estimate,  about  200,000 
girls  aged  15  to  17  each  year  forsake  the  road 
to  learning  for  the  bridal  path. 

Sadly,  these  marriages  turn  out  much  less 
successfully  than  others.  One  study  shows 
that  dropouts  tend  to  marry  dropouts,  thus 
perpetuating  the  breed.    And  when  they  do 


not  marry  dropouts  the  results  may  be  worse. 
One  expert  cites  the  case  of  Alice  who,  when 
Fred  finished  high  school,  quit  to  marry 
him.  For  a  time  they  were  happy.  But 
Fred,  an  alert  and  ambitious  young  man  who 
realized  that  he  needed  more  education,  en- 
rolled for  night  courses.  Often  his  college 
friends  gathered  at  his  home.  Alice,  good 
wife  that  she  tried  to  be,  quietly  filled  the 
coffee  cups  and  listened  to  them  talk  about 
things  she  did  not  understand.  She  felt  iQft 
out.  As  the  time  went  on,  a  gap  devel- 
oped between  Alice  and  her  husband.  They 
seemed  to  have  less  and  less  to  say  to  each 
other.  The  final  result  was  heartbreak  for 
Alice  and  divorce. 

A  second  big  reason  why  girls  quit  school 
is  rebellion  against  their  parents.  An  In- 
tensive Chicago  study  of  Intellectually  ca- 
pable dropouts,  directed  by  Dr.  Solomon 
Llchter,  found  that,  "The  majority  of  girls 
were  rebelling  and  acting  out  hostilities 
against  problems  at  home  not  only  in  school 
but  in  other  social  areas  of  their  lives.  They 
became  aggressive  and  defiant  In  the  face  of 
any  authority.  Truancy,  one  of  the  ways 
they  expressed  their  rebellion,  was  a  frequent 
problem  and  often  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  their  parents." 

Many  girls,  the  study  said,  find  their  par- 
ents rigid,  dictatorial,  tyrannical  and  com- 
pulsive. They  strike  back  against  parental 
nagging  and  pushing  by  making  the  school 
the  battleground. 

A  third  important  reason  why  girls  (as  well 
as  boys)  drop  out  is  what  Dr.  Schreiber 
terms  "adverse  school  experience."  This  In- 
cludes failLng  grades,  getting  behind  and 
feeling  discouraged,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
school  program — especially  the  lack  of  de- 
sired vocational  training — moving  from  one 
school  to  another,  rejection  by  classmates 
or  the  school  staff  and,  of  course,  reading 
retardation. 

teacher  attitude 

Some  teachers  give  up  too  easily  on  the 
potential  dropout.  Dr.  K.  B.  Hoyt,  of  Iowa 
State  University,  president  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  de- 
plores this  attitude  as  one  of  teach  the  best 
and  shoot  the  rest. 

What  is  being  done  tj  help  girl  dropouts? 

A  dramatic  effort  now  is  iseing  made  by 
Uncle  Sam  through  the  Job  Corps,  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  an  arm  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  war  on  poverty. 
It  is  now  operating  five  residential  training 
centers  for  at)Out  1,500  girls  in  Cleveland; 
Charleston.  W.  Va.;  Los  Angeles;  Omaha;  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Officials  hope  to  have  14  cen- 
ters accommodating  5,000  girls  at  this  year's 
end  and  to  reach  100,000  next  year.  The  aim 
is  to  make  these  girls  useful,  responsible 
citizens.  i. 

At  tlie  centers  girl  dropouts  receive  guid- 
ance, academic,  and  vocational  training  in- 
cluding basic  instruction  in  reading,  speech, 
and  mathematics.  They  are  taught  business 
and  clerical  skills  and  child,  and  home  care. 

Dr.  Bennetta  B.  Washington,  director  of 
the  training  centers,  a  former  Washington, 
D.C,  high  school  prlncli>al  who  was  nation- 
ally acclaimed  for  helping  hundreds  of 
young  people  stay  in  school,  told  Parade: 
"These  girl  dropouts  don't  know  who  they 
are,  what  they  can  be  or  what  they  want  to 
be.  They  are  afraid,  but  they  don't  know  of 
what.  They  are  angry,  but  they  don't  know 
at  whom.  They're  rejected  and  they  don't 
know  why.  All  they  want  is  to  be  some- 
body." 

The  Neight>orhood  Youth  Corps,  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  also  has  begun 
battling  the  problem.  It  trains  dropouts  in 
their  home  areas  and  helps  them  find  Jobs 
where  they  work  30  hours  a  week  at  $1.25 
an  hour  while  attending  school  at  night. 
The  Corps  also  enables  potential  dropouts  to 
work  parttime  while  attending  school.  Jobs 
include  nurses  aides,  assistant  librarians, 
hospital  helpers,  teachers'  aides,  park  work- 
ers and  playground  attendant. 


Alert  schools  also  are  launching  work- 
study  programs,  or  stepping  up  those  that 
already  exist.  New  York  State  now  has  a 
lively  school  to  employment  jwogram  (STEP) 
where  potential  dropout  students  attend 
school  in  the  morning  and  work  In  the  after- 
noon. Orange  Cotmty,  Calif.,  has  a  unique 
summer  school  program  for  dropouts  with 
ungraded  classes  in  reading,  Eiigllsh,  math, 
and  other  subjects.  Other  school  systems. 
Including  Toledo;  Seattle  Philadelphia;  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  Wahington,  D.C;  and  San 
Francisco  have  programs  to  help  unwed 
mothers  continue  their  educations  and  re- 
ceive child  care  and  family  living  Instruction. 

Recalling  how  successful  women  were  in 
traditionally  male  Jobs  during  World  War  n, 
I>r.  Schreiber  suggests  opening  Industrial 
arts  shop  classes  to  girls  in  Junior  high. 
"Most  work  experience  programs  have  been 
initiated  and  developed  specifically  for  boys," 
he  points  out.  "It  Is  disappointing  to  find 
hardly  any  developed  particularly  for  girls." 

Indeed,  infinitely  more  needs  to  be  done  by 
parents,  schools,  employers,  unions,  civic, 
trade  and  religious  organizations.  If  the 
tragedy  of  America's  girl  dropouts  Is  to  be 
averted.  We  must  try  harder  to  break  this 
vicious  cycle  of  human  waste  where  the  girl 
dropout  becomes  the  frustrated  woman — and 
the  next  generation  pays  the  price. 

And  we  must  overcome  the  attitude  that 
education  of  girls  Is  tinlmportant.  For,  as 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  said,  "When  you 
teach  a  man,  you  teach  an  Individual.  But 
when  you  teach  a  woman,  you  teach  a 
family." 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  debates  on  the  farm  bill,  H.R. 
9811,  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  gener- 
ated over  the  administration's  proposal 
that  additional  revenues  for  financing 
the  wheat  program  be  derived  from  an 
increase  in  the  domestic  certificate  re- 
quired of  processors  of  wheat  for  food 
use.  Since  such  an  increase  in  certifi- 
cates would  only  be  shifted  to  the  con- 
sumer, this  secured  the  title  of  "bread 
tax."  My  firm  opposition  to  it  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  poor  people  eat  more 
food  derived  from  wheat  than  wealthier 
people;  therefore,  the  tax  would  have 
been  a  greater  burden  on  them  and  ex- 
tremely regressive.  Also,  during  the 
course  of  debate,  the  flour  milling  indus- 
try suffered  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 
My  interest  was  aroused  and  I  began 
wondering  whether  this  industry  actually 
was  making  such  profits  that  they  could 
have  absorbed  the  50  cents  or  more  a 
bushel  increase  in  certificate  cost  or  not. 
So,  I  looked  into  the  situation  securing 
material  from  USDA  reports  and  I  will 
place  the  tables  after  my  comments  to 
illustrate  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  mill- 
ers and  other  wheat  processors  still  are 
required  to  pay  75  cents  per  bushel  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  each 
bushel  of  wheat  processed  into  flour  for 
human  consumption  in  addition  to  the 
market  price.  It  was  expected  when  the 
bill  was  enacted,  requiring  this  certificate 
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I  should  also  add  that  in  my 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  cer- 
above  75  cents  a  bushel  that  I 
continubusly  supported  a  program  which 
qring  a  fair  return  to  the  wheat 
In    fact,    I    recognize    that 
Droducers   are   facing   a   rather 
price  squeeze.    I  believe  that 
should  have  the  opportunity 
the  highest  price  possible  for 
con^odities  which  he  sells.    Also,  in 
to  the  flour  millers,  I  should  like 
out  that  the  Miller's  National 
has  emphasized  that  "flour 
s^ant  wheat  producers  to  earn  a 
on  their  capital  investment 
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1958-59.. 
1959-60.. 
1960-61.. 
1961-€2.. 
l&tJ2-63.. 
1963-64.. 
1964-65.. 


>  Minneapolis 

W 
70-cent 
Based 

Flon 
1960-64 


iIiU<«d 


>  Federal 

•Kansas 

W 

Inclu< 
Biisol 
Flou* 


i'bei  t 
1  s; 


Source:  i 
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I  can  hardly  blame  them  for  opposing 
the  certificate  tax  since  they  have  seen 
processors  of  another  commodity,  cot- 
ton, for  2  years  being  paid  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  raw  material;  and  now,  di- 
rect pajrments  to  cotton  producers  will 
be  made  directly  from  the  Treasury  as 
has  been  the  case  in  wool  and  feed  grains 
heretofore.  Millers  evidently  wanted 
similar  treatment;  that  is,  direct  pro- 
ducer pajrments. 

I  do  recall  their  pointing  out  that  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  processor 
tax  or  certificate  would  eventually  lead 
to  attempts  to  impose  greater  assess- 
ments on  them.  Their  fears  were  borne 
out  this  year  and  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  administration  to  expand  the 
principle  to  rice.  However,  the  hue  and 
cry  in  that  commodity  prevented  even  the 
principle  from  being  established. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  the  tables  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 


Crop  year 


Avei  ige,  1948-49  to  1963-64. 


Cost  of 

wheat  to 

produce 

100  pounds 

of  flour 


a) 


Wholesale  price  of— 


Total  products  (flour -f- 
mi  11  feed; 


Bakery 

flour  per 

100  pounds 

(2) 


6.50 


$5.41 

$5.69 

6.41 

5.81 

5.73 

6.  12 

5.75 

5.87 

5.  72 

5.74 

5.96 

6.36 

6.31 

6.82 

5.61 

6.  22 

5.47 

6.04 

5.40 

6.10 

5.02 

5.68 

5.11 

5.44 

4.92 

6.36 

6.43 

6  70 

6.61 

5.92 

6.20 

5.  52 

6.64 

5.68 

Millfeod 

obtained 

per  1(X) 

pounds 

(3) 


$0.80 

.75 

.S') 

1.01 

.79 

!w 

.70 
..i7 
.64 
.til 
.61 
.61 
.6H 
.0»i 
.70 


Col.    Col. 

(2) +  13; 


(4) 


$6.49 
6.  50 
6.97 

6.  H.S 
6.62 
7.15 

7.  54 
6.90 
6.74 
6.67 
6.  32 
6.  05 
5.97 
6.  .31 
6.  ai 
6.  18 
6.  38 


Over  cost 
of  wheat 


(5) 


$1.08 
1.15 

1.24 

1.13 

.00 

1.19 

1.23 

1.J9 

1.27 

1.  27 

1.  30 

.iM 

1.05 

.88 

.99 

.98 

.74 


6-90 


6.62 


1.12 


KANSAS  CITY  » 


Aver  ige,  1948-49  to  1963-64. 


$5.15 


4.99 
6.33 


$5.24 
5.36 
5.59 
6.64 
6.46 
6.93 
6.14 
5.73 
5. 
5. 
5. 


64 
14 
5.03 


$n.S2 

.78 
.K7 

.'.tH 

.93 

.79 
.76 
.69 
.07 
..'>7 
.t>3 
.  60 
.."is 
..V< 
.6S 
.67 
.70 


$6.06 
6.  14 
6.46 


6.35 
6.21 

5.77 
6  63 


$0.91 

1.01 

1.08 

.96 

.89 

1.20 

1.03 

1.08 

1.06 

1.03 

.<)»'. 

.80 

.S5 

.82 

.S6 

.93 

.78 


5.25 


5.49 


.97 


::  (1)  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Pprinp,  simple  average  of  13  percent  and  15  percent  protein.    Includes 
certificate  beginninE  July  1964.     Based  on  72  percent  extraction  rate,  1948-5S,  cost  of  2.31  bushels. 
»  73  pereent  extraction  rate,  19.57-64.  cost  of  2.28  bu.'^lirls. 
(2)  Sh«rt  patent  spring  wheat  flour  (1948  to  January  1960).    Spring  wheat  staadard  patent  (January 
Be^nning  February  1959,  quoted  as  bulk. 
(3)  Assumes  60-50  distribution  between  bran  and  middlings, 
•dee  centrois  in  effect.    i)ata  should  be  disregarded. 
City: 

(1)  Ne.  2  Hard  Winter,  13  percent  protein  (1948-56):  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  13  percent  protein  (1957-64), 
70-cent  certificate  beginnine  July  1964.     Based  on  72  jicrcent  extraction  rate,  1948-56,  cost  of  2.31  bushels, 
m  73  percent  extraction  rate,  19r)7-64.  co.";!  of  2.28  bushels. 
(2)  Short  winter  wheat  flour  (1948  to  January  1900);  95  percent  patent  (January  1960-04).    Beginning 
Februi  ry  1959,  quoted  as  bulk. 
Milfe  ?d:  (3)  Assumes  50-50  distribution  between  bran  and  middlings. 


Note.— I  'ol.  (4)=col.  (2)+col.  (3);  col.  (5)=col.  (4)-col.  (1). 


11  data  from  Economic  Research  Service,  rsi>A. 
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Cash  wheat  closing  prices — Monthly  average 
at  Kansas  City  and  Mimteapolis 


Year  and 
month 


1963-64 

July.. 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December- . 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

1964-65  5 

July- 

Aupust 

Sept^-mber. 

OctolxT 

November. 
December. 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

1965-66  « 

July 

August 

September. 


Kansas  City 


Number 
1  Hard 
Winter, 

13 
percent 
protein 


$2.09 
2.12 
2.21 
2.29 
2.27 
2.28 
2.29 
2.27 
2.22 
2.30 
2.24 

(») 

2.34 
2.37 
2.40 
2.39 
2.41 


2.38 
2.34 
2.36 
2.31 
2.28 
2.25 
2.26 


Z42 
2.49 
2.51 


Per 
hundred 
pounds 
of  flour  '' 


$4.77 


6.22 
5.18 
5.06 
6.24 
6.11 
(') 


34 
40 
47 
45 
49 
43 
34 
38 
27 
18 
6.13 
6.16 


6.52 
6.68 
6.72 


Minneapolis 


Number 

1  Dark 

Northern 

Spring, 

average 

of  13 

and  15 

percent 

protein 


$2.30 
2. '20 
2.32 
2.31 
2.36 
2.35 
2.33 
2.28 
2.21 
2.25 
2.32 

(=) 

2  42 

2!  41 
2.45 
2.50 
2.51 
2.60 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.48 
2.46 


2.51 
2.50 
2.54 


Per 
hundred 
pounds 
of  flour  1 


$5.24 
5.02 
5.29 
6.45 

5  38 
5.36 
6.31 
6.20 
6.06 
6.13 
S.28 

(') 

6  53 
6.52 
6.61 
6  71 

5  73 

6  70 
S.6g 
B.67 
5.CS 
5.63 
6  65 
6  61 


6.72 
6.70 
6  79 


'  Cost  of  2.28  bushels  of  wheat  used  in  producing  ICO 
pounds  of  flour. 
2  Transition  period.     Data  not  meaningful. 

•  1964-65  prices  include  a  .$0.  70  certiflcate  cost  to  millers. 

♦  1966-06  prices  include  a  $0.75  certiflcate  cost  to  millers. 

Source:  All  data  from  Economic  Research  Service, 
USDA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  all  of  these 
tables  were  taken  directly  from  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics.  They 
show  that  the  U.S.  flour  milling  Industry 
last  year — that  is,  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1965 — went  through  its  worst  year  in 
the  past  17. 

The  simplest  measure  of  the  flour 
miller's  economic  condition  is  his  milling 
margin.  This  is  the  amount  of  money 
he  receives  for  flour  and  millfeed,  less  the 
cost  of  wheat.  The  margin  is  certainly 
not  profit,  since  all  other  costs  of  pro- 
ducing flour,  such  as  wages,  salaries,  in- 
terest, laboratory  expenses,  and  so  forth, 
must  be  taken  from  the  margin. 

The  price  relationship  table  for  Kansas 
City,  for  example,  shows  that  the  aver- 
age margin — based  on  wheat  costs  and 
flour  and  millfeed  prices  in  that  market — 
last  year  was  78  cents,  or  19  cents  less 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  16 
years.  Also,  it  was  lower  than  any  of  the 
preceding  Individual  years.  In  Minne- 
apolis, the  decline  was  38  cents,  from 
$1.12  to  74  cents.  This  is  a  one-third  re- 
duction in  the  milling  margin. 

The  magnitude  of  these  losses  in  the 
milling  margin — gross  receipts  less  wheat 
cost — can  best  be  demonstrated  by  relat- 
ing them  to  total  flour  production  for 
domestic  consumption.  A  decline  of  19 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  hard  wheat 
flour,  as  at  Kansas  City,  is  equivalent  to 
an  industrywide  margin  loss  of  about 
$50  million.  The  comparable  figure  for 
spring  wheat  flour  represented  by  Min- 
neapolis Is  some  $100  million.  Thus,  the 
milling  Industry  is  undergoing  a  cost 
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price  squeeze  which  cannot  be  endured 
for  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  tmie 
of  my  colleagues  to  analyze  these  tables 
in  detail,  but  I  invite  them  to  do  so  when 
the  tables  appear  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
changes  in  wheat  costs,  shown  in  the 
third  table,  which  took  place  after  the 
adoption  of  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram, which  went  into  effect  July  1, 1964. 

I  think  you  will  see  that,  regardless  of 
what  has  been  said  and  regardless  of 
what  the  reasons  are,  wheat  costs  to  the 
miller  have  increased  and  are  continuing 
to  increase  over  the  costs  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  year  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  certificate  program.  In  the  long 
run,  this  increased  cost  must  be  reflected 
In  flour  prices  if  there  is  to  be  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  flour  milling  industry. 

I  imagine  it  was  natural  for  me  to  be 
primarily  interested  in  the  consumers 
of  wheat  products,  and  it  is  natural  for 
anyone  in  politics  to  do  so  since  the 
consumers  are  more  numerous  than  any 
group  in  the  country.  It  is  also  natural 
to  be  concerned  about  the  incomes  of  pro- 
ducers since  not  only  do  many  of  us  rep- 
resent substantial  numbers  of  them,  but 
they  are  desperately  needed  In  order 
that  the  human  race  anight  be  well  fed 
and  well  clothed.  I  must  hasten  to  add 
that  the  food  processors  are  an  Impor- 
tant segment  of  our  economy  and  should 
not  be  used  as  a  whipping  boy,  as  was 
said  during  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill 
this  year.  Therefore,  I  felt  it  would  be 
wise  to  submit  some  facts  for  the  Record 
in  order  that  those  who  are  interested 
In  what  is  happening  to  this  important 
Industry  in  our  economy  can  make  their 
judgment  of  the  statements  that  were 
made  during  the  debate  here  and  in  the 
other  body. 

Tribute  to  Speaker  McCormack 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore this  session  closes  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  McCormack. 

In  the  words  of  our  President  and 
people,  few  citizens  will  disagree  this 
has  been  a  historic  year.  It  is  perhaps, 
from  a  legislative  view,  the  most  pro- 
ductive Congress  in  recent  history.  But 
let  that  history  include  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  truly  great  leadership  of 
Speaker  John  McCormack  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  ability  to  resolve  what  at 
times  appeared  to  be  impossible  legis- 
lative impasses,  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress would  have  passed  imnoticed. 

If  this  legislative  record  ranks  as  one 
of  the  greatest  in  our  Nation's  history 
so  It  must  follow  that  the  outstanding 
legislator  of  this  session,  John  McCor- 
mack, must  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
Speakers  of  our  Nation. 


The  decisions  on  crucial  issues  were 
decided  by  a  mere  handful  of  votes.  But 
somehow  Speaker  McCormack  knew 
where  they  were  and  he  permanently 
secured  the  victory  In  many  a  legislative 
skirmish. 

Our  Nation  owes  him  a  great  debt. 
Future  generations  who  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  actions  in  the  days  ahead 
when  they  consider  how  it  was  done, 
should  realize  that  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  John  McCormack. 


Activities  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  89th  Congress,  1st 
Session 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting for  printing  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  committee  bills  which  became  law 
or  were  otherwise  acted  on  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House : 

Majoh  Bills  Considered  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee ON  Banking  and  Currency  During 
THE  1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress 

bills  enacted 
Gold  reserve  requirement 

H.R.  3818  (S.  797).  To  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities,  but  does  not  elim- 
inate a  similar  reserve  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  Reserve  Notes.  Hearings 
held  by  full  committee  and  In  executive  ses- 
sion, February  1,  1965,  and  reported  to  House. 
House  Report  14,  rule  granted  February  8, 
1965.  Passed  House  February  9,  1965.  Re- 
ported to  Senate  (S.  Rept.  65),  February  10, 
1965.  Reported  out  of  Senate  committee 
Februajr  10,  1965;  passed  Senate  February 
18,  19pt  Approved  March  3,  1965  (Public 
Law  8^3). 

Inter-America  Development  Bank 

H.R.  45:  To  amend  the  Inter-American 
•Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase 
In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  This  act  authorizes  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  proposed  In  April  1964  to 
merge  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Into 
the  P^lnd  for  Special  Operations  and  to  In- 
crease the  resources  of  the  FSO  by  $750 
million  over  a  3-year  period,  1965-67,  at  the 
rate  of  $250  million  a  year.  The  adoption 
of  the  resolution  called  for  an  Increase 
equivalent  to  $900  million  In  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Hearings 
held  by  full  committee  February  3,  4,  and 
5,  1965.  February  5,  1965,  reported  out  of 
committee  with  amendment  (H.  Rept.  27). 
Rule  granted  February  16.  1965.  Passed  by 
House  technically  amended  February  18, 
1965.  Passed  Senate  with  amendments 
February  25,  1965.  Conference  requested 
March  1,  1965;  conference  report  filed 
March  3,  1965  (H.  Rept.  137).  Conference 
report  adopted  by  Houtse  March  4,  1965.  Sen- 
ate adopted  March  8,  1965.  Approved  March 
24, 1965  (Public  Law  89-6) . 


Increase  in  International  Monetary  Fund 
H.R.  6497.  To  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  to  authorize  an  Increase  in 
the  International  Monetary  F\ind  quota  of 
the  United  States.  This  act  authorizes  t:ie 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  consent  to  an  increase  of  $1,035 
million  in  the  quota  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Fund  and  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  amount  to  pay  the  additional 
subscription  to  the  Fund.  This  increase  in 
the  U.S.  quota  is  part  of  a  proposed  increase 
of  25  percent  in  quotas  of  all  members  with 
additional  increases  for  16  countries.  Hear- 
ings of  full  committee,  March  23-24,  1965. 
Reported  to  House  March  24,  1965  (H.  Rept. 
222).  Rule  granted  April  14.  1965.  Passed 
by  House  April  27,  1965.  Reported  to  Senate 
May  24,  1965.  Approved  June  2.  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-31) . 

Extension  of  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
H.J.  Res.  541.  To  extend  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  for  a  period  of  2  months. 
The  2  months'  extension  of  this  act  is  to 
provide  sufficient  time  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De^ 
velopment  Act,  incorporating  many  programs 
provided  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
The  act  provides  for  continuation  of  loans 
and  grants  for  public  facilities  and  the  ren- 
dering of  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance, urban  redevelopment,  planning,  and 
occupational  and  retraining  programs.  Rule 
granted  June  23,  1965  (H.  Rept.  545,  H.  Res. 
433).  Passed  House  June  24,  1965.  Passed 
Senate  June  24,  1965.  Approved  June  30, 
1965  (Public  Law  89-55) . 

Assistance  for  Disaster  Victims 
H.R.  8060  (S.  1796).  To  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  disaster  victims.  This  act  amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  natural  disasters,  in- 
creasing the  maturity  of  SBA  disaster  loans 
from  20  to  30  years,  and  providing  for  a  sus- 
pension of  up  to  5  years  on  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  disaster  loans  at 
the  discretion  of  SBA  upon  showing  of  need. 
Hearings,  Small  Business  Subcommittee, 
May  12,  1965.  Subcommittee  reported  fa- 
vorably to  full  committee  May  12,  1965.  F\iH 
committee  reported  to  House  May  17,  1965. 
Passed  House  under  suspension  of  rules  June 
21,  1965.  Passed  Senate  May  19,  1965.  Ap. 
proved  June  30,  1965  (Public  Law  89-59). 

Extension  of  Export  Control  Act 
HJt.  7105.  To  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  originEil  act  furnished 
basic  authority  to  control  exports  to  Com- 
munist bloc  countries.  This  act  extends  tte 
Export  Control  Act  of  1969,  authorizing  civil 
penalties  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  violations 
of  the  act.  This  act  also  declares  it  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts  by  foreign 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  to 
encourage  American  firms  to  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  restrictive  trade  practices  and 
boycotts.  Hearings  held  by  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade,  May  13,  20  and  21. 
1965.  Reported  favorably  to  full  committee 
May  21,  1965.  Full  committee  reported  to 
House,  with  amendment.  May  25,  1965  (H. 
Rept.  434).  Rule  granted  June  7,  1965. 
Passed  House  June  8,  1965.  Reported  to 
Senate  (S.  Rept.  363) ,  June  23.  1965.  Passed 
Senate  June  30,  1965.  House  concurred  June 
30,  1965.  Approved  June  30,  1965  (Public 
Law  89-63). 

Amend  Sinall  Business  Act 
H.R.  7847.  To  grant  SBA  authority  to  lend 
to  SBIC's  and  State  and  local  development 
companies.  This  act  increases  by  $120  mil- 
lion the  portion  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's revolving  fund  which  may  be 
loaned  to  small  business  investment  com- 
panies and  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies, raising  the  present  celling  of  $341 
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$461  million.     Hearings  held  and 

)ut.  May  11.  1965,  by  full  oommit- 

fept.  353).     Rule  granted  May  26, 

House  June  M),  1965.     Reported 

June    30,    1965    (S.    Rept.    382). 

July  7,  1965.     Approved  July 

'ublic  Law  89-78). 

tes  of  foreign  official  time  deposits 

To    continue    the    authority   of 

banks    to    pay    Interest    on    time 

of    foreign    governments    at    rates 

from  those  applicable  to  domestic 

This    authority   is    confined    to 

of  foreign  governments,   cen- 

or    other   monetary    authorities 

tejnational   financial    Institutions   of 

United  States  is  a  member.     The 

of  this  act  is  to  assist  in  encourag- 

governments  and  monetary  au- 

o  maintain  dollar  accounts  in  this 

rather  than  convert  dollars  into  gold 

the  funds  to  other  financial  cen- 

ings  held  May  4.   1965.   and   bill 

i^ith  amendment  by  full  committee 

(H.  Rept.  336) .     Rule  granted 

965.     Passed  House  June  10,  1965, 

amendment.     Reported    to 

.  Rept.  385) ,  June  30,  1965.    Passed 

7,  1965.    Approved  July  21,  1965 

89-79). 

Coinage  Act  of  1965 
(S.    2080).  To    provide    for    the 
the  United  States.    This  act  is  in- 
conserve  the  Nation's   dwindling 
silver,  superseding  and  eventually 
existing  dimes,  quarters,  and  half 
of  traditional  coinage  alloy  of 
silver  and  10-percent  copper;  the 
I  jes   for   minting    10-    and   25-cent 
cc  ntalning    no    silver,    and    50-cent 
lO-percent  silver  content.    The  new 
be  legal  tender  and  circulate  to- 
wfth    existing    coins.     To    discharge 
of  silver  coins,  the  price  of  silver 
to  be  pegged  at  silver's  mone- 
:  of  $1.29  per  fine  troy  ounce.    Re- 
House  by  full  conunittee  in  execu- 
in  with  amendments  June  11,  1965 
509).     Rule  granted  June  23,  1965. 
July  14,  1965,  conference  re- 
Passed  Senate  July  15,  1965,  con- 
report  agreed  to  July  15,  1965.     Ap- 
23,  1965  (Public  Law  83-81 ) . 
Housing  Act  of  1965 

.  To   assist   in    the    provision    of 
low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
pfomote  orderly  urban  development. 
living    environment    in    urban 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relat- 
hbusing.   urban   renewal,   and    com- 
f  icilities.     This   act  provides   addi- 
horization  and  funds  to  continue 
assisted    housing    and    urban    de- 
programs for  4  years  and  makes 
affecting   nearly    all    housing 
Title   1  of  the   act  authorizes  a 
of  rent  supplement  payments 
persons,  paying  the  differ- 
one-fourth  of  the  occupant's 
vlhlch  he  would  pay  as  rent  as  fair 
{ rice.      Subconunittee    on    Housing 
leld  March  25,  26,  29,  30,  31;   and 
5,  6  and  7,  1965.     Hearings  full 
:  In  executive  session  May  il,  18, 
Reported  to  House  May  21.   1965 
365).    Rule  granted  June  16,  1965. 
with    amendments    June    30. 
by  Senate  July  15,  1965,  with 
.    Conference  requested  July  19. 
report  filed  July  23,  1965. 
opted   conference   report   July   26, 
House  adopted  July  27,  1965.    Ap- 
gust  10,  1965  (Public  Law  89-117). 
and  IFC  Articles  of  Agreement 

(S.  1742).  To  authorize  the  U.S. 

to  agree  to  amendments  to  Articles 

of    International    Bank    for 

nlction    and    Development    and    the 

inal  Finance  Corporation   and   for 


Ji  ly 


Co  iference 
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other  pxirposes.  This  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  as  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  to  permit 
loans  to  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. It  also  permits  the  IPC  to  lend  to  or 
borrow  from  the  IBRD  within  specified  limi- 
tations. The  U.S.  Governor  is  authorized  to 
vote  in  favor  of  increases  in  the  Bank's  au- 
thorized capital  stock  without  express  con- 
gressional approval,  providing  It  involves  no 
such  change  in  U.S.  subscription.  Hearings 
held  by  full  committee  July  8,  1965.  Re- 
ported to  House  by  full  committee  July  8, 
1965  (H.  Rept.  644).  Rule  granted  July  29, 
1965.  Passed  by  House  August  4.  1965.  Re- 
ported to  Senate  June  28,  1965  (S.  Rept. 
372).  Passed  Senate  June  30,  1965.  Ap- 
proved August  14,  1965  (Public  Law  89-126). 

BILLS  PASSED  DUT  NOT  SIGNED 

To  Amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
(HR.  11306)  S.  2542.  To  increase  SBA  re- 
volving fund  by  $120  million,  to  provide 
funds  for  more  disaster  loans.  The  devasta- 
tion incurred  by  Hurricane  Betsy  caused 
great  need  for  disaster  fund  loans.  Hear- 
ings held  S.  2542,  October  21,  1965,  by  full 
committee.  Reported  to  House  October  21, 
1965  (H.  Rept.  11881 .  Passed  House  October 
21,  1965.  Reported  in  Senate  (S.  Rept.  794). 
Passed  Senate  October  1,  1965. 

BILL  PASSED  BY  HOUSE IN  SENATE 

Aynending  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
HR.  7371.  To  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to  preserve  the  traditional  American 
system  of  locally  owned  independent  banks 
serving  local  needs,  the  avoidance  of  concen- 
tration of  banking  power,  to  keep  banks 
from  competing  unfairly  with  nonbanking 
businesses  and  to  minimize  self-dealing 
practices.  This  bill  amends  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  to  include  partnerships, 
nonprofit,  charitable,  educational,  or  relig- 
ious organizations  and  trusts,  except  trusts 
established  for  named  beneficiaries  termi- 
nating within  25  years  or  upon  death  of 
named  beneficiaries.  Hearings  held  by  full 
committee  May  27,  June  14.  and  15,  1965. 
Reported  to  House  June  16,  1965,  with 
amendments  (H.  Rept.  534).  Rule  pursuant 
to  clause  23  of  rule  XI,  September  13,  1965. 
Passed  House.  September  22,  1965,  after 
adoption  of  a  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment, supplying  new  text. 

Co7nmemorative  Medal  for  San  Antonio 

H.R.7526.  To  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio.  Re- 
ported favorably  to  House  by  full  committee 
on  October  5,  1965  (H,  Rept.  1136).  Rule, 
October  11.  1965.  Passed  House  October  18^ 
1965.  with  amendment. 

BILLS    REPORTED    BUT    NOT    ENACTED 

Study  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
natural  disaster  victims 

(HR.  7397)  S.  408.  To  authorize  a  study 
of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  victims  of  future  natural  dis- 
asters. Tlie  bill  directs  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  undertake 
immediately  such  a  study  to  Include  alter- 
nate methods  of  Federal  disaster  insurance, 
as  well  as  existing  flood  insurance.  Hearings 
held  by  Small  Business  Subcommittee  June 
24,  1965.  Reported  to  full  committee  July  6. 
1965,  Reported  to  House  by  full  committee 
July  13.  1965  (H.  Rept.  632).  S.  408  incorpo- 
rated in  HR.  11539,  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Passed  House.  October  18,  1965. 
Passed  Senate,  October  21,  1965. 

To  amend  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
HR.  7372.  To  amend  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  This  bill  would  repeal  the 
provision  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  exempting  from  regulation  under 
that  act  any  company,  or  its  affiliates,  reg- 


istered before  May  15,  1956,  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  which  do  not 
directly  own  25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
shares  of  two  or  more  banks.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically provides  for  divestment  of  all  in- 
terests in  banks  acquired  after  May  9,  1956, 
by  companies  becoming  bank  holding  aom- 
panies  under  this  act  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  finds  on  hearing  within  a  1-year  period 
from  enactment  that  retention  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

Hearings  held  by  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Finance,  June  2,  3,  22,  and  23,  1965.  Re- 
ported to  full  committee.  June  23,  1965. 
Hearing  by  full  committee,  July  13,  1965; 
reported  to  House  by  full  committee  witli 
amendments.  July  13,  1965  (H.  Rept.  680). 

The  amendatory  effect  of  HH.  7372  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  would  also  be 
accomplished  by  enactment  of  H.R.  7371, 
which  passed  the  House  on  September  23^ 
containing  a  similar  provision  to  H.R.  7372! 
International  Wheat  Agreement 

(H.R.  10110)  S.  2294.  To  amend  section  2 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act 
of  1949.  The  bill  would  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional year  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  participating 
countries  agreeing  to  buy  an  average  of  81 
percent  of  their  commercial  wheat  Imports 
from  the  United  States  and  nine  other  wheat 
exporting  coimtries.  Hearings  held  by  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade,  July  29, 
1965.  Reported  to  full  committee,  July  29, 
1965.  Reported  to  House  by  full  committee, 
August  4,  1965  (H.  Rept.  723).  Reported  In 
Senate,  July  22,  1965.  Passed  Senate,  July  23, 
1965.  Rule  granted.  September  1,  1965. 
Commemorative  medal  for  Poland 

H.R.  139.  To  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  to  commemorate  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Poland.  Full  com- 
mittee approved,  October  5,  1965;  reported 
to  House,  October  22,  1965  (H.  Rept.  1206). 
Commemorative  medal  for  Secret  Service 

H.R.  10357.  To  provide  for  striking  of 
medals  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Secret  Service. 
Approved  by  ftill  committee,  October  5,  1965; 
reported  to  House,  October  22,  1965  (H.  Rept. 
1207). 

BILLS    CONSIDERED NO    ACTION 

To  amend  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 

S.  1698.  To  establish  a  procedure  for  re- 
view of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution 
of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ported to  Senate  (S.  Rept.  299) ,  June  8,  1965. 
Passed  Senate,  June  11,  1965.  Hearings  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subconunittee,  August  11,  13, 
16-20,  23-27,  30-31;  September  1.  2,  14-17, 
22-24.  27,  and  28,  1965.  Reported  with 
amendment  to  full  committee,  October  1, 
1965.  F\ill  committee  In  executive  session, 
October  5,  8,  11,  1965.    No  final  action. 

COMMITTEE    INVESTIGATIONS 

Federal  Services  Finance  Corporation 
The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance 
conducted  an  investigation  of  Federal  Serv- 
ices Finance  Corporation,  a  worldwide  lend- 
ing operation  primarily  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  financing  automobiles  and  making 
small  loans  to  enlisted  military  personnel. 
The  subcommittee  investigation  uncovered 
a  multitude  of  evidence  of  worldwide  abuse 
of  military  personnel  In  the  form  of  usurious 
interest  rates,  falsification,  %nd  duplication 
of  contracts,  highly  irregular  repossession 
procedures,  hidden  add-on  charges  and 
phony  insurance  fees,  and  unethical  use  of 
military  facilities  in  forcing  payments  from 
military   personnel. 

Federal  Services  had  nearly  $33  million 
worth  of  loans  from  banking  institutions 
across  the  country;  these  banking  connec- 
tions with  the  unethical  operations  of  Fed- 
eral Services  were  carefully  investigated. 
The  subcommittee  is  continuing  Its  Investi- 


gation Into  Federal  Services.  Hearings  were 
held  June  9,  16.  17,  18;  July  14;  and  Septem- 
ber 13,  1965. 

Crown  Savings  Bank 

Pursuant  to  Its  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  existing  laws  are  adequate 
to  the  task  of  providing  the  Nation  with  a 
sound  and  progressive  banking  system  and 
seeing  if  these  laws  are  being  properly  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies, the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
through  its  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee, 
looked  Into  the  failure  of  the  Crown  Savings 
Bank  of  Newport  News,  Va.  The  subcom- 
mittee sought  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  pattern  In  the  Increasing  rate  of  bank 
failures  during  the  past  year,  of  which  the 
Crown  Savings  Bank  was  a  part. 

After  a  thorough  subcommittee  Investiga- 
tion and  hearings,  the  subcommittee  found 
gross  mismanagement  or  the  part  of  Crown 
officers,  serious  misuse  of  certificates  of  de- 
posits, fraudulent  loans,  misuse  of  cash 
items,  infiltration  of  criminal  elements  into 
the  banks'  operations,  and  the  Mse  of  the 
bank's  facilities  as  a  clearinghouse  for  phony 
companies  operated  by  criminal  elements. 
The  subcommittee  also  found  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's  examination 
and  supervision  policy  preceding  the  closing 
of  the  Crown  Savings  Bank  to  be  Inadequate 
and  faulty.  The  FDIC's  operations,  as  re- 
ceiver of  the  bank,  came  under  careful  scru- 
tiny by  the  subcommittee  when  discrepan- 
cies and  questions  were  raised  concerning  the 
handling  of  the  closing. 

Hearings  were  held  July  20-23,  27-30;  Au- 
gust 3-6,  1965. 


mjn  are  very  short  sighted  Indeed.  If  ever 
history  has  taught  us  a  lesson,  It  should  be 
that  tiny  capltulatlonB  lead  only  to  world- 
wide conflict. 

As  Christians  we  must  recognize  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  be  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector— but  this  position  certainly  does  not 
give  anyone  the  right  to  speak  treasonously 
or  for  that  matter  to  behave  in  a  way  which 
can  be  described  as  veiled  insurrection. 

In  a  democracy,  we  have  the  right  to  be- 
lieve and  to  function  within  the  framework 
of  our  own  conscience,  but  we  most  certainly 
dc  not  have  the  right  to  subvert  the  national 
goals  and  purposes  which  our  elected  offi- 
cials have  established. 

If  our  national  goals  are  to  be  changed  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  then  let  It  be  by  the 
people's  expression  on  election  day,  but  not 
by  marches,  riots,  and  treasonous  speech. 


Life  (and  Jobs)  Begin  at  40 


Of  War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  a  clear  and 
precise  statement  on  men's  duties  to  God 
and  country  Is  most  helpful. 

I  was  personally  delighted  by  a  state- 
ment published  by  the  members  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarna- 
tion In  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Long  Island,  and  my  home 
church. 

I  wholly  subscribe  to  the  statements 
made  so  forthrightly  by  the  members  of 
the  clergy,  as  follows: 

Of  War  and  Peace 
(Submitted  by  the  Cathedral  Clergy) 

So  much  publicity  has  been  given  through 
the  public  news  media  to  the  Vietnam  pro- 
test marches  and  to  the  burning  of  draft 
cards,  and  since  some  stature  has  been  given 
this  movement  by  the  participation  of  a 
very  few  high  level  educators,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  we  should  make  clear  our  position. 

War  1;  a  dreadful  occurrence  In  the  life  of 
man.  Every  honorable  effort  should  be  made 
to  avoid  further  conflict  and  to  bring  to  a 
close  those  conflicts  now  In  progress.  It  is 
not,  however,  mankind's  right  to  sell  his 
soul  for  a  short-term  benefit — ^there  are  un- 
fortunately times  when  a  man  must  fight  to 
preserve  his  honor,  his  integrity,  his  right 
to  live  and  to  function  as  a  free  independ- 
ent being. 

The  draft-card  burners  who  declare  their 
hate  of  war  and  particularly  the  war  in  Viet- 


Greek  "Ochi"  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nj^INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Ochi"  Day,  October  28,  1940,  was  the 
day  when  all  valiant  Greeks  who  per- 
ished the  freedoms  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  established  unanimously 
exclaimed  "No,"  to  the  Fascist  dictator, 
Mussolini,  who  threatened  to  Invade 
them.  Mussolini  gave  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment 3  hours  to  surrender,  but  even 
before  the  ultimatum  had  expired  Fascist 
troops  were  poised  for  Incursions  into 
Greece.  The  dictator  had  planned  to 
achieve  an  easy  victory  within  2  weeks, 
but  within  10  days  all  his  troops  that 
had  invaded  the  Greek  territory  in  the 
Pindus  Mountains  had  been  driven  out 
and  Mussolini  suffered  his  first  ignomin- 
ious defeat  by  the  heroic  men  and  women 
of  Greece. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Nazi  terror 
spread  throughout  Europe,  it  ungulfed 
the  Greek  territory,  forcing  the  Greeks 
to  flee  to  the  mountains  where  they 
fought  as  guerrillas  against  the  invader. 
Even  the  Nazi  occupation  ,  was  short 
lived,  for  on  October  12,  1944, "the  Allied 
forces  liberated  Greece,  aided  by  the 
brave  Greeks  who  fought  and  died  to  free 
their  country. 

Another  threat  to  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  freedom,  directed  by  Mos- 
cow's Communists,  was  witnessed  by  the 
Greeks  following  World  War  II,  but  the 
Communist  civil  war  turned  to  disaster 
for  Moscow's  puppets,  and  Greece  went 
on  to  join  NATO,  the  Western  alliance, 
united  to  stop  the  spreading  danger  of 
communism. 

The  heroism  which  the  Greek  people 
displayed  in  fighting  oppression  in  World 
War  II  is  dramatically  evidenced  at  the 
present  time,  as  their  nation  is  one  of 
the  stalwart  pillars  of  the  free  world 
in  the  continuing  struggle  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  We  salute  the  brave 
people  of  Greece,  their  traditions,  and 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  world 
and  reemphasize  the  tremendous  value 
of  the  role  of  leadership  they  are  provid- 
ing in  the  present  world  situation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
recently  held  hearings  on  problems  fac- 
ing the  older  worker.  Our  hearings  were 
devoted  primarily  to  the  employment 
problems  of  workers  who  have  reached 
middle  age — those  who  are  between  40 
and  the  age  of  retirement. 

We  found  that  workers  in  this  age 
group  face  very  real  employment  diffi- 
culties. And  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  problems  of  youth  employment, 
the  worker  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65 
and  how  he  fits  into  our  rapidly  changing 
labor  market  has  been  largely  ignored. 

I  hope  that  next  year  the  subcommit- 
tee will  report,  and  Congress  -will  act,  on 
legislation  to  help  the  older  workers  of 
America  overcome  some  of  the  employ- 
ment problems  many  of  them  face 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

It  is  encouraging,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
one  finds  an  employer  who  seeks  workers 
over  40.  The  Macomb  Daily,  a  newspa- 
per published  in  Mount  Clemens,  Mich., 
recently  carried  an  article  about  such  an 
employer.  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Life  (And  Jobs)  Begin  at  40 — This  Firm 
Welcomes  "Oldsters" 

(By  G.  Stuart  DeMott) 

Mount  Clemens. — Life  begins  at  40 — and 
there  is  something  new   under  the  sun. 

This  is  graphically  revealed  In  advertise- 
ments of  the  Wllley  Sign  Co.,  163  Grand, 
which  are  appearing  in  the  Macomb  Daily. 

The  ads  are  asking  for  "men  40  years  of 
age  and  over  for  steady  employment." 

Plant  superintendent  Andrew  Mertz,  of  the 
Wllley  company,  says  that  already  the  firm 
has  hired  more  than  15  men  over  40  and 
is  finding  them  highly  satisfactory. 

Three  of  these  older  new  employes  were  in- 
terviewed and  expressed  deep  satisfaction  at 
having  been  hired.  All  had  been  out  of  work 
and  because  of  their  age  had  experienced  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  Jobs. 

These  men  are:  Edward  J.  Cocking,  59.  of 
18  Washington,  Mount  Clemens,  a  wood- 
worker and  cabinetmaker;  George  E.  Jones, 
Sr.,  58,  of  11711  Barbara  Ann,  Romeo,  a  for- 
mer truckdrlver;  and  Earl  W.  Hershman.  58, 
of  2592  Howe,  Utica,  a  former  automobile 
plant  worker. 

What  is  "new  tmder  the  sun"  is  that  the 
Wllley  company,  one  of  the  largest  sign 
making  firms  In  the  United  States,  should 
systematically  seek  older  men. 

Most  companies  cast  a  cold  eye  at  men  over 
40  and  as  a  result  thousands  of  them  seek 
In  vain  for  employment. 

But  A.  E.  Bradbury,  48,  president  of  Wllley, 
has  decided  to  change  this  trend,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  older  men  hired,  but 
«180  for  the  good  of  the  company. 

He  says  he  finds  older  men  show  stability 
and  much  less  absenteeism  than  real  young 
employees. 

No  special  skills  are  required  for  the  work 
and  the  older  men  are  trained  for  yarlous 
yA»  In  the  plant  as  soon  as  they  are  hired. 
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other  employees  they  have  to  start 
ottom  of  the  ladder,"  but  their 
or  advancement  are  good  tinder 
vorking  conditioiu. 

men  in  the  plant  are  working 
lours  a  week  and  there  are  no  sea- 


DeCausln,  34,  a  plant  foreman,  who 

with  the  company  13   years,   says 

much  pleased  with   the  way  the 

employes  are  catching  on. 

ley  company  was  founded  47  years 

troit  by  Claude  S.  Willey,  whose 

!s  at  15  Belleview,  Mount  Clemens. 

m,    which    manufactures    plastic- 

ig  as   and    ships    them    all    over    the 

slates  and  to  several  foreign  coun- 

operated  in  Mount  Clemens  since 
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SPEECH 

OF 


OF    MICHIG/VN 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.   Speaker,   the   bill 
today  contains  many  projects 
consider  beneficial  both  to  the 
in  the  specific  areas  where  they 
and  to  the  entire   Nation. 
however,  that  the  conference 
has  reported  a  bill  which  still 
the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  proj- 
n(irthern  Maine.    This  body  voted 
authorization   of  the  Dickey- 
School  project  until  a  detailed 
cquld  be  prepared  and  coa^idered. 


iito 


the  past  few  days,  I  have  held 

with  representatives  of  the 

Coordinating  Council  of  New 

and  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 

in  an  attempt  to  assess  several 

cost  analyses  prepared  on  the 

Just  this  morning,  I  received 

1  information  from  the  Federal 

C|>mmisslon,  which  provides  new 

the  matter.    It  is  clear  to  me 

remain — important  ques- 

to  the  amount  of  trans- 

ine  and  equipment  required  by 

alternative  proposals. 

i  Jialysis  of  the  documents  which 

ibtained  in  the  last  few  days, 

to  be  little  difference  in 

the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 

ind  the  nuclear  pump  hydro- 

1  roject  advocated  by  the  coordi- 

councils.     Furthermore,  neither 

sfiipplies  more  than  a  small  frac- 

total  electrical  demand  for  the 

,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 

locdtion  of  the  dam  in  Maine  will 

i  Jiy  significant  industrial  devel- 

n  the  State  of  Maine— a  State 

1  iamed  to  know  and  love  from 

months  of  residence  there. 

project  had  promised  any  sub- 
»vlng  in  the  cost  of  power  in 
and,  it  would  have  had  my  com- 


apipears 
bet\  ^een 


tie 


Fnally, 


plete  support.  Should  the  proposed 
study  definitively  indicate  such  potential 
savings,  I  shall  support  the  project.  But 
given  the  lack  of  pertinent  information 
I  must  oppose  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  at  this  time.  I  can  only  express 
this  opposition,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by 
voting  against  the  entire  conference  re- 
port on  the  omnibus  public  works  bill. 


Soviets  Fool  United  States  Once;  Shame 
on  Soviets — Soviets  Fool  United  States 
Twice;  Shame  on  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  of  us  who  have  long  opposed  a 
consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  signing  of  such  an  agreement  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  June  1,  1964,  was  both 
demoralizing  and  dangerous.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Senate  has  yet  to  approve 
the  agreement.  In  the  light  of  past  U.S. 
experiences  with  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1933 
when  diplomatic  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  the  two  countries,  I  think 
the  only  way  to  adequately  describe  the 
proposed  policy  of  granting  additional 
offices  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  is  the  word  "lunacy." 
A  simple  analogy  will  support  my  choice 
of  this  extreme  term. 

Picture  the  U.S.  Government  as  an 
average,  fairminded  American  citizen, 
John  Doe,  who  makes  a  contract  with  a 
certain  company,  the  U.S.S.R.,  back  in 
1933.  The  company  salesman  cheats 
John,  John  protests,  and  the  salesman  is 
replaced  with  another,  but  no  further 
retribution  is  made.  Our  friend  John 
is  promptly  swindled  a  second  time,  a 
third  salesman  arrives  on  the  scene  and 
the  first  episode  is  repeated  again. 
Upon  inquiry  Mr.  Doe  finds  that  many 
of  the  company's  salesmen  have  been 
caught  doubledealing,  but  even  worse, 
he  learns  that  it  is  actually  company 
ix)licy  to  cheat  and  that  representatives 
of  this  company  are  diligently  trained  to 
perfect  their  cheating.  Thirty-two  years 
later — 1965 — still  finds  John  Doe  being 
robbed  blind  by  the  same  company  but 
he  is  now  hopeful  of  better  relations. 
Our  friend  John  to  show  his  fairness  and 
good  will  toward  the  errant  company, 
plans  to  increase  his  business  with  them 
in  1966. 

Ridiculous?  Certainly — for  a  men- 
tally healthy  person.  Yet,  while  no 
normal  person  would  consider  the  above 
plot  plausible,  and  while  bearing  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect 
analogy,  the  above  case  adequately  de- 
scribes the  proposed  U.S.  policy  regard- 
ing the  Soviet  consular  convention.  A 
policy  which  right-thinking  citizens 
would  consider  sheer  lunacy,  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  their  name,  intends  to 
carry  out.  The  case  is  by  no  means  over- 
drawn. 


In  1933  the  Soviet  Union,  In  an  ex- 
change of  letters  with  President  Roose- 
velt, promised  not  to  intrude  or  meddle 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  An  embassy  was  established  in 
Washington  which,  to  this  day,  has 
served  as  a  center  for  Soviet  espionage 
activities.  Earlier  this  year,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  referring  to  the  collection  by 
the  Soviets  of  information — classified 
and  otherwise — stated : 

The  focal  point  of  tliese  operations  con- 
tinue to  be  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Communist  embassies,  legations,  consulates, 
and  news  or  commercial  agencies  in  our 
country.  Such  gathering  of  information  is 
conducted  by  the  Communist  representatives 
using  the  legal  cover  of  their  diplomatic  or 
other  official  status  to  cloak  their  spying 
activities. 

More  specifically,  from  January  1, 
1950,  through  May  1,  1960.  19  "salesmen" 
or  official  Soviet  nationals  were  declared 
persona  non  grata  and  officially  re- 
quested to  leave  the  country  because  of 
their  "cheating"  or  participation  in  es- 
pionage operations  or  other  action  com- 
pletely incompatible  with  their-  con- 
tinued presence  in  this  country. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  since  July 
1,  1964,  five  additional  Soviet  nationals 
were  asked  to  leave  the  United  States. 
One  case  involved  the  American,  Robert 
Glenn  Thompson,  who  received  30  years 
in  jail  for  furnishing  information  re- 
lating to  the  national  defense  of  this 
country  to  the  U.S.S.R.  "And  where  was 
the  Soviet  official's  base  of  operations? 
The  Soviet  Embassy.  Washington,  D.C. 

Three  other  Soviet  officials  were  re- 
cently involved  in  the  Butenko  case  in 
which  information  on  a  military  com- 
munications system  was  relayed  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  official  cover  from  which 
the  three  Soviet  officials  plied  their 
trade:  The  Soviet  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York. 

To  list  the  many  violations  by  official 
Soviet  representatives  in  the  United 
States  since  1933  would  belabor  the  point. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  almost  32 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  "cheat- 
ing" on  its  contract,  and  the  American 
E>eople,  through  their  representatives, 
the  U.S.  Government,  keep  coming  back 
for  more.  And  now,  to  help  the  U.S.S.R. 
see  the  error  of  its  ways  and  to  show 
that  we  harbor  no  ill  feeling  for  their 
32  years  of  errant  l>ehavior,  we  plan  in 
1966  "to  increase  our  business  with  them" 
through  the  establishment  of  additional 
offices  of  Soviet  intrigue. 

As  if  our  shameful  backdown  at  the 
United  Nations  on  the  matter  of  the 
U.S.S.R,  nonpayment  of  dues  and  assess- 
ments was  not  enough  to  sicken  anyone 
who  closely  watches  our  foreign  policy  as 
it  relates  to  the  Communist  world,  the 
State  Department  has  recommended  this 
consular  convention  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
which  is  without  parallel.  Despite  the 
long  record  of  espionage  by  Soviet  diplo- 
mats and  officials  who  are  attached  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  embassies,  our 
State  Department  proposes  to  expand 
the  number  of  consulates  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  most  important  of  all, 
extend  inununity  to  these  officials  to  in- 
clude felonies.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
diplomatic  immunity  which  allows  these 
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officials  to  park  their  cars  in  front  of 
hydrants  for  weeks,  but  in  the  past,  these 
infractions  have  always  extended  to  mis- 
demeanors. I  know  of  no  bona  fide  rea- 
son why  Soviet  officials  should  be  granted 
immunity  from  felonies  and,  quite  the 
opposite,  think  it  ludicrous  that  it  even 
be  considered. 

The  following  remarks  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  before  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  March  1964,  demon- 
strates all  too  well  the  folly  of  providing 
additional  lairs  from  which  the  Soviet 
bear  can  sally  forth  to  hasten  our  de- 
struction : 
Excerpts     Prom     Statement    bt     J.     Edgar 

HOOVER    Before    a    House    Appropriations 

SITBCOMMITTEE  IN  MARCH  1965 

ESPIONAGE   AND    COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

In  regard  to  espionage  and  counter- 
espionage operations,  we  differentiate  be- 
tween these  activities  and  those  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U£.A.  The  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  is  made  up  mostly  of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  subversive  role  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  Internal  security  of  our 
Nation.  The  other  is  the  espionage  and  in- 
telligence attacks  mounted  against  this 
country  by  the  Communist-bloc  countries. 
Underlying  both  aspects  of  the  threat  to  our 
internal  security  from  the  International 
Communist  movement  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  competing  with  a  totalitarian  system.  In- 
tent on  our  destruction,  which  operates  the 
most  extensive  networks  of  subversion  and 
espionage  ever  developed  in  history. 

In  regard  to  the  Communist  bloc  espipnage 
attack  against  this  country,  there  has  been 
no  letup  whatsoever. 

SOVIET  ESPIONAGE  TARGETS  AND  OBJEtniVES 

Though  seeking  any  and  all  Information 
which  may  be  utUlzed  to  weaken  the  United 
States  or  implement  their  plan  of  world  com- 
munism, the  Soviet  Intelligence  services 
have  placed  special  emphasis  on  such  tar- 
gets and  objectives  as: 

1.  Penetration  of  U.S.  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  agencies. 

2.  Penetration  of  other  governmental 
agencies. 

3.  Collection  of  data  concerning  scientific 
and  technical  developments  of  any  and  all 
t\-pes. 

'  4.  Collection  of  data  of  miliUxry  interest 
ranging  from  information  concerning  atomic 
submarines  to  the  location  of  missile  and 
radar  bases. 

5.  Collection  of  data  concerning  tliose  in- 
dustries closely  concerned  with  America's 
defense  efforts. 

USE  OF  OFFICIAL  PERSONNEL 

The  methods  used  to  collect  the  data 
sought  by  the  Communist-bloc  intelligence 
services  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  types  of 
data  which  they  endeavor  to  collect.  One 
of  their  mainstays  is  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation— classified  and  otherwise — through 
espionage  operations  Involving  personnel 
legally  assigned  to  official  Soviet  and  satellite 
establishments  in  the  United  States.  The 
focal  points  of  these  operations  continue  to 
be  the  United  Nations  and  the  Ctommunist 
embassies,  legations,  consulates  and  news  or 
commercial  agencies  in  our  country.  Such 
gathering  of  Information  is  conducted  by 
the  Communist  representatives  using  the 
legal  cover  of  their  diplomatic  or  other  of- 
ficial status  to  cloak  their  spjrlng  activities. 

SOVIET  BLOC  OFFICIAL  PERSONNEL 

Historically,  the  Soviet  intelligence  serv- 
ices have  appropriated  the  great  bulk  of  of- 
ficial positions  abroad,  primarily  using  their 
official  representatives  and  diplomatic  estab- 
lishments in  other  countries  as  bases  from 
which  to  carry  on  their  espionage  operations. 


As  of  February  1.  1965,  there  were  843 
Soviet-bloc  official  personnel  statkuied  In  tbe 
United  States,  accompanied  by  1,178  depend- 
ents, many  of  whom  have  espionage  po- 
tential. 

This  does  not  include  those  official  Soviet- 
bloc  representatives  and  their  dependents 
who  are  temporarily  in  the  country,  such  as 
couriers,  members  of  special  delegations,  and 
the  like.  As  of  February  1,  19€5,  there  were 
907  individuals  from  the  Soviet  bloc  In  this 
country  within  fall  In  this  category. 

NEW    SOVIET    CONSULATES 

Long  seeking  greater  ofBcial  representa- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  would  be 
more  widely  spread  over  the  country,  a 
cherished  goal  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence 
services  were  realized  when  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  1,  1964.  providing  for  the  reciprocal 
establishment  of  consulates  in  our  respective 
countries. 

One  Soviet  intelligence  officer  in  com- 
menting on  the  agreement  spoke  of  the  won- 
derful opportunity  this  presented  his  service 
and  that  It  would  enable  the  Soviets  to  en- 
hance their  intelligence  operations. 

"ILLEGAL"     (DEEPCOVER)     OPERATIONS 

A  growing  problem  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviet  intelligence  services  are  dispatch- 
ing undercover  spies  Into  the  United  States. 
These  Individuals  have  no  ostensible  con- 
nection with  either  the  official  Soviet  estab- 
lishments or  personnel  In  this  country  nor 
do  they  make  any  overt  contacts  with  their 
foreign  espionage  headquarters.  They  are 
well-trained,  professional  intelligence  officers 
and  tisually  bear  assumed  Identities  and  are 
supplied  with  expertly  fabricated  documents 
and  imllmlted  funds.  They  enter  the  United 
S^tes  without  difficulty  to  become  assimi- 
lated into  our  population  and,  unless  un- 
covered, eventually  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  extensive  clandestine  espionage  network. 
Their  detection  among  the  more  than  190 
million  people  in  this  country  Is  a  counter- 
iutelligence  problem  of  great  magnitude. 


demonstrations  do  not  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  public  opinion. 

As   our   Omaha   University   students 
pointed  out.  all  that  Is  required  is  an 
8-cent  airmail  stamp,  an  envelope,  paper, 
and  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  tribute  to  the  American 
men  at  arms.    Students  were  asked  to 
write  to  a  serviceman  they  knew  person- 
ally or  write  to  one  of  the  following : 
An  American  (Soldier  ok  Airman)  , 
U.S.  Army  and  Air  Forces,  Vietnam, 
Care  of  U.S.  MAAG  Headquarters, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  APO  96307 

An  American  (Sailor  or  Marine)  , 
U.S.  Navy  and  Marines,  Vietnam, 
Care  of  Chief,  Navy  Section, 
U.S.  MAAG  Headquarters. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  APO  143. 

In  view  of  the  recent  disgraceful  dem- 
onstrations I  hope  many  other  good 
Americans  will  begin  similar  writing 
campaigns  to  let  our  servicemen  know 
we  are  standing  behind  them. 


Write  to  an  American  Serviceman 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  worthwhile  project  re- 
cently initiated  by  the  University  of 
Omaha  Young  Republicans  Club.  It  was 
called  "Write  to  an  American  Serviceman 
Week,"  and  all  of  the  students  at  the 
university  were  asked  to  write  a  letter  to 
any  American  serviceman  on  active  duty 
and  pay  their  respects  to  the  men  who 
defend  our  country  and  guard  our  way 
of  life. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Miss 
Nancy  Schneiderwind,  president  of  the 
University  of  Omaha  Young  Republicans, 
and  Mr,  Rick  Reeser,  chairman  of  the 
"Write  to  an  American  Serviceman 
Week."  for  initiating  this  project. 

These  young  people  have  urged  that 
other  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  United  States  take  similar  action 
to  let  our  American  forces  aroimd  the 
world  know  that  we  support  them  and 
that  recent  unpatriotic   anti-American 
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OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  n^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22.1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
lard  Edwards,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service,  has  presented  a  compre- 
hensive recounting  of  the  activities  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  His 
newspaper  devoted  two  entire  pages  to 
the  story  in  its  edition  of  Sunday.  Octo- 
ber 17. 1965. 

The  Tribune  assessment  of  the  first 
session  follows: 

Legislation  Pours  Out  in  Peak  Volume 
(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washington,  October  16. — The  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  Is  certain  to  be  re- 
corded as  epochal  In  Its  impact  upon  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  way  they  live. 

The  legislative  record  Is  so  staggering  In 
volume,  BO  revolutionary  in  nature  that  it  de- 
fies comparison  with  the  achievements  of,any 
earlier  Congress.  In  Its  full  Import,  it  marks 
a  turning  point  In  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  United  States  saw  one-man  govern- 
ment in  a  form  never  contemplated  under 
the  checks  and  balances  restraints  of  the 
Constitution.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
dominated  by  2-to-l  Democratic  majorities, 
succumbed  to  the  demands  of  President 
Johnson  for  a  program  unprecedented  in 
scope  and  almost  boundless  in  its  implica- 
tions for  the  future. 

president   uses   powers   to   accomplish    his 
will 

The  President  Intervened  personally  on 
scores  of  occasions  to  accomplish  his  will, 
not  hesitating  to  exercise  his  vast  political 
and  economic  powers  upon  wavering  legisla- 
tors when  the  gentler  arts  of  persuasion  had 
failed.  He  Insisted  not  only  on  passage  of 
his  "must"  measures  but  on  passage  by 
sweeping  majorities  without  amendment. 
Almost  invariably,  he  got  his  way. 

The  lawmaking  pace  was  so  swift  and  vio- 
lent, as  a  result,  that  major  bills,  admittedly 
deficient  In  nature,  were  forced  to  passage 
with  little  debate  and  under  gag  rules  pre- 
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!  erious  problems  had  been  Ignored 
with    stopgap    methods.      The 
payments  deficit  continued  to  stir 
l^spite    passage    of    some     money- 
bills  admittedly  expedient.     Talk 
of  an  "overheated"  economy,  result- 
the  push  of  rising  costs  and  the 
Ififlationary  pressures,  which  could 
coming  months,  further  destroy- 
vllue  of  the  dollar, 
er  the  consequences,  good  or  bad 
future  could  determine),  the  lives 
llion  citizens  and  those  of  coming 
tiohs  would  be  affected.    The  political, 
economic  face  of  the  Nation  was 
altered.     Supporters  of  the  pro- 
ined  an  imminent  Utopia;  a  minor- 
alarm  about  Its  gigantic  costs  and 
(conomy  fueled  by  tax  cuts,  deficit 
and    a   steadily   soaring   national 
Joined  In  agreement,  however,  that 
yopng   or   old,   rich   or   poor,   would 
thrust  of  new  laws  almost  count- 
nubiber. 

1 7ere  many  "firsts"  recorded  at  the 

>glslatlon,  experimental  in  nature 

pigeonholed    by   past    Con- 

the  years,  received  easy  approval. 

^ere  abolished.    Ancient  traditions 

and  precedents   established, 
influence  was  expanded  to  long- 
areas.    The  church-state  issue  was 
to  permit  aid  to  elementary  and 
schools  where  religion  Lb  taught, 
s  holarshlps  for  college  students  re- 

for  the  first  time. 

American    system    of    medical    care 

a  radical  change,  including  hos- 

underwrltten   by  Federal  money. 

q  narter  century  of  controversy. 

rights  bill  for  Negroes,  destined 

the  political  face  of  the  South,  was 

after  a  lackluster  filibuster  In  the 

been  killed   by   Invocation   of 
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NEW    r4\N    OF    SrCCESSlON    TO    PRESIDENCY 
APPROVED 

The  C(  T^titution  was  rewritten  to  pro- 
vide a  ne  ff  system  of  succession  to  the  Pres- 
idency ar  d  the  new  language  In  the  form  of 
a  constii  utionaJ  amendment  sent  to  tha 
States  foi  ratification. 

Congre  s  decreed  an  end  to  almost  all 
excise  ta  xes,  cutting  Federal  revenoa  trj 
nearly  $5  million. 

It  incr  ;ased  the  national  debt  limit  to 
a  new  record  high. 


A  new  Federal  department  at  the  Cabinet 
level  waa  created  to  deal  with  city  problems. 
Predictably,  It  woiild  be  one  of  the  biggest 
in  a  few  years. 

The  silver  coinage  system  was  drastically 
altered  and  the  required  gold  backing  for 
Federal  reserve  deposits  was  repealed. 

RENT    SUBSIDIES    APPROVED;     IMMIGRATION    LAW 
CHANGES 

An  extraordinary  plan  for  Federal  rent 
subsidies  became  law. 

However,  the  House  voted  on  Thursday 
rot  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program. 

An  immigration  quota  system  of  40  years 
st.-inding  was  ended. 

Laws  were  passed  to  restrict  toiu-ist  spend- 
ing, to  place  a  warning  label  on  cigarette 
packages,  to  beautify  highways,  and  to  ex- 
periment with  high-speed  ruilroad  systems 
under  Federal  financing. 

Federal  aid  for  the  arts  was  legalized  for 
the  first  time.  The  President  announced 
plans  for  creation  of  a  national  repertory 
theater,  support  for  national  opera  and  bal- 
let companies,  and  grants  for  artists  at  a 
covst  of  $63  million  in  the  next  3  years. 

Ab  unprcre<lentcd  bill  atithorizing  creation 
of  re^T^Jcal  medical  centers  to  fight  heart 
d.sease.  cancer,  and  stroke  became  law.  It 
will  cost  S340  million  in  it^  first  3  years. 

Tiie  major  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  were 
ignored  until  the  next  session  in  order  that 
the  $100  billion  budget  ceiling  set  by  the 
President,  already  breached,  might  not  be 
further  exposed  as  fiction. 

Antipoverty  bills  under  various  labels 
poured  billions  into  selected  areas  despite 
mounting  evidence  that  the  funds  were 
under  political  control. 

Setbacks  for  the  President  were  rare.  A 
notable  one  was  rejection  of  a  plan  for  local 
self-government  in  the  Capital,  where  the 
population  is  58  percent  Negro.  Johnson 
intervened  personally  and  lined  up  218  sig- 
natures, a  House  majority,  to  force  a  bill  to 
the  floor. 

A  3-day  battle  ensued,  and  the  House  sub- 
stituted a  bill  delaying  election  of  a  mayor 
and  city  council  for  at  least  a  year  while 
citizens  voted  on  a  charter  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Shelved  for  consideration  until  next  year 
were : 

1.  A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.75  an  hour  and  extend  coverage  to  7,900,- 
000  more  workers. 

2.  A  consular  convention  (treaty)  which 
would  have  permitted  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  expand  their  consular  forces  in 
each  other's  countries.  It  also  would  have 
extended  immunity  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion to  all  consular  employees.  Senate  rati- 
fication was  postponed  by  testimony  from 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  that  the  treaty 
would  be  an  aid  to  Soviet  espionage  in  the 
United  States. 

A  merger  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserves,  urged  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara,  was  stymied  by 
congressional  opposition. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  the  Sen- 
ate killed  the  bill  to  repeal  State  right-to- 
work  laws.  The  measure  had  passed  the 
House. 

The  repeal  had  been  demanded  by  the 
President  to  redeem  his  campaign  promises 
to  labor  bosses.  However,  it  ran  into  a  fili- 
buster led  by  Senator  Dirksen.  of  Illinois, 
the  Senate  Republican  floor  leader. 

Senator  Mnts  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  the 
Senate  Democratic  floor  leader,  sought  to 
break  the  filibuster  by  Invoking  cloture  but 
waa  beaten  4>5  to  47.  Thus,  he  was  unable 
to  muster  even  a  simple  majority,  much  less 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  for  cloture. 

Faced  with  renewal  of  the  filibuster,  which 
would  hare  blocked  the  administration's 
legislative  program.   Mansfield  then   with- 


drew the  repeal  bUl.  Specifically,  the  bin 
would  have  repealed  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  The  section  permlti 
States  to  enact  rlght-to-work  legislation 
which  outlaws  labor  contracts  requiring 
workers  to  Join  unions. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  notable 
features  of  the  session.  It  began  January 
4  with  the  effects  of  President  Johnson's 
sweep  in  the  previous  November  elections 
evident  In  both  Houses.  The  lineup  was 
295  Democrats  to  140  Republicans  In  the 
House  (2  Democratic  seats  were  vacant  at 
the  end)  and  68  E>emocrats  to  32  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate. 

Tlie  President's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress announced  his  intention  to  improve 
•the  quality  of  life"  for  all  in  the  Great 
Society.  He  outlined  a  staggering  array  of 
proposals.  He  also  made  It  clear  that  he 
wanted  fast  action  with  the  objective,  he 
confessed  later,  of  outdoing  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  famous  "first  1(X)  days"  In  1933! 

As  Johnson's  first  100  days  ended  April 
13,  he  boasted  to  his  Cabinet  that  Ckjngress 
had  written  "a  record  of  major  accompUsh- 
ments  without  equal  or  close  parallel  in  the 
present  era."  The  boast  was  a  little  extrava- 
gant at  the  time  but  Congress  then  went 
on  to  legislative  experiments  unmatched  in 
this  century.  Johnson  offered  to  bet  that 
it  was  the  greatest  Congress  In  history. 

DEMOCRATS  ALTER  RATIOS  TO  PACK  TWO 
COMMITTEES 

Not  content  with  2-to-l  majorities  to  fa- 
cilitate legislation  at  a  dizzy  pace.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  realined  committees,  breaking 
tradition  to  alter  ratios  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Appropriations  Conomittees  and 
thus  increase  control.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  example  was  packed  with 
three  new  members  to  Insure  approval  of 
the  medicare  bill,  which  had  been  resting 
on  a  committee  shelf  since  1964. 

Republicans,  meanwhile,  ousted  their 
leader.  Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck, 
of  Indiana,  and  replaced  him  with  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan.  The 
vote  was  close,  73  to  67,  leaving  some 
wounds  and  some  doubts.  As  the  months 
passed,  however.  Ford  emerged  as  an  ag- 
gressive leader,  one  of  the  few  in  Congress 
who  dared  to  dispute  with  the  President. 

The  shadow  of  war  In  Vietnam  hovered 
over  Washington  from  the  first  days  of  the 
session  and  darkened  as  the  months  passed. 
On  January  13,  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edged that  two  Air  Force  bombers  had  been 
shot  down  in  a  raid  over  Laos.  The  dis- 
closure was  the  first  public  admission  that 
U.S.  forces  were  engaged  in  attacks  on  Com- 
munist supply  lines  outside  South  Vietnam. 
From  that  point,  the  war  steadily  expanded 
until  It  became  apparent  that  another  Korea 
was  in  the  making. 

Johnson  was  sworn  In  for  his  first  elected 
term  on  January  20.  "Is  our  world  gone?" 
he  asked  in  his  inaugural  address.  "We  say 
farewell.  Is  a  new  world  coming?  We  wel- 
come It — and  we  will  bend  It  to  the  hopes  of 
man." 

The  bending,  so  far  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, came  quickly.  The  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1  arrived  on  Capi*ol 
Hill — $99.7  billion,  a  fraction  under  the  $100 
billion  level  which  the  President  had  de- 
creed, and  $5.3  billion  more  than  expected 
revenues.  This  deficit  would  mean  that  the 
national  debt  limit  would  again  have  to 
be  raised.  The  White  House  avoided  stress  on 
the  fact  that  actual  cash  outgo,  as  the  result 
of  other  types  of  spending  such  as  trust  flmd 
outlays,  would  be  a  record  $127.4  billion. 

reductions    of    $4.7    BILLION    IN    EXCISE    TAXES 
VOTKD 

The  President  proposed  excise  tax  cuts 
totaling  $1.75  billion.  Congress  leaped  on 
this  proposal  with  such  enthusiasm  that  the 


tax  cuts  totaled  $4.7  billion  when  the  bill 
reached   final   passage   5   months   later. 

In  the  first  30  days  of  the  session,  the 
House  displayed  a  small  measure  of  resistance 
to  White  House  dictation.  In  passing  a  $1.« 
billion  bill  replenishing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  It  placed  a  ban 
on  shipments  of  surplus  food  to  Egypt. 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Naser  had  Just  re- 
plied to  an  American  protest  against  mob- 
burning  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library  in 
Cairo  with  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  "go 
to  hell."  Indignation  was  high  and  76  Demo- 
crats Joined  128  Republicans  to  approve 
an  amendment,  204  to  177.  which  cut  ofl 
supplies  to  Nasser. 

Johnson  acted  quickly  to  squelch  this 
minor  uprising,  reminiscent  in  some  respects 
of  operations  by  the  old  coalition  of  conserva- 
tive Democrats,  largely  from  the  the  South, 
and  northern  conservative  Republicans, 
which  had  operated  to  frustrate  many  Presi- 
dents in  the  past. 

The  President  asked  the  Senate  to  remove 
the  Nasser  amendment.  With  the  assistance 
of  DiRKSEN,  the  Senate  bowed,  44  to  38,  to 
the  President's  will.  Then  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  House  to  reverse  Its  previous  ac- 
tion. Representative  Robert  H.  Michel.  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  led  the  fight  against  this 
surrender  but  the  number  of  Democrats  op- 
posing the  White  House  dwindled  from  76 
to  37.  All  Republicans  except  one  stood 
firm  but  the  House  defeated  an  amendment. 
241  to  165,  which  it  had  approved  only  13 
days  earlier.  Surplus  food  shipments  would 
continue  to  Nasser  as  long  as  the  President 
decided  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
send  them. 

Little  more  was  heard  of  the  Republican- 
Democratic  coalition.  Thus,  early  In  the 
session,  was  established  the  trend  which  t>e- 
came  popularly  known  as  "What  Lyndon 
wants,  Lyndon  gets."  He  had  demonstrated 
that  he  could  cr\ish  opposition  quickly  and 
ruthlessly  whenever  he  saw  congressional  ac- 
tion as  an  affront  to  his  authority. 

JOHNSON   pleased  BY   ACTION   IN   HIS   FIRST    100 
DAYS 

As  the  end  of  the  100-day  period  ap- 
proached, Johnson  was  Justifiably  elated. 
His  euphoria  was  based  on  enactment  of 
these  measures: 

1.  Passage  by  both  Houses,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  of  a  bill  which  In  effect 
authorized  funds  for  general  use  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Including 
schools  where  religion  Is  taught.  Although 
directed  primarily  at  aiding  educationally 
deprived  children  from  low-income  families, 
the  bill  authorized  grants  to  school  districts 
in  approximately  95  percent'  of  the  Nation's 
counties. 

By  placing  the  major  emphasis  on  assist- 
ing schools  with  many  children  from  low-in- 
come families,  sponsors  of  the  measure 
successfully  avoided  the  controversy  over 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools  which  had 
blocked  such  legislation  for  many  years. 
But  a  paradoxical  feature  (essential  to  se- 
cure the  needed  votes)  was  noted:  The  bill 
poured  more  money  into  rich  States  than 
into  poor  States  where  the  need  was  great- 
est. Total  first-year  cost  of  the  legislation 
was  estimated  at  $1.3  bUlion.  Projected  5- 
year  cost  for  the  authorized  life  ot  the  meas- 
ure is  $6.5  billion. 

2.  Passage  of  the  first  so-called  Great  So- 
ciety measure,  pumping  $1.1  billion  into  the 
mountainous  11-State  Appalachian  region. 
Most  of  the  money  was  for  10,000  miles  of 
new  highways.  The  rest  was  for  health  facil- 
ities, vocational  schools,  reclaiming  of  min- 
ing areas,  and  development  of  timber  and 
water  resources.  Authorized  to  continue  un- 
til 1971,  the  program  had  an  estimated  over- 
all cost  of  $6  billion. 

3.  House  passage  of  medicare,  the  health- 
care insurance  program  for  persons  65  and 
over,  an  increase  In  social  security  cash  ben- 


efits, and  expanded  medical  assistance  to  the 
indigent  aged.  It  waa  the  first  time  the 
House  had  ever  approved  such  a  program, 
which  had  been  the  erubject  of  violent  con- 
troversy for  26  years. 

It  was  the  costliest  and  most  sweeping 
welfare  jMXJgram  since  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  The  vote  was  313  to 
115. 

Senate  approval,  never  in  doubt,  came  July 
9  by  a  68  to  21  vote.  TTie  Senate  made  513 
changes  In  the  House  bill.  Increasing  its  an- 
nual cost  to  $7.5  billion.  A  conference  agree- 
ment reduced  the  cost  to  $6.5  billion,  to  be 
financed  largely  by  increased  payroll  taxes, 
taking  a  $275  yearly  cut  from  the  salary  of 
wage  earners  with  a  $6,600  income.  Tlie  bill 
was  sent  to  the  White  House  July  28. 

congress  votes  to  end  GOLD  RKSrRVE 
REGULATION 

These  were  the  three  major  actions  of 
Johnson's  first  100  days.  There  were  other 
important  bills  cleared  in  a  period  when 
Congress  customarily  Is  engaged  in  conimit- 
tce  work  designed  to  detect  flaws  in  admin- 
istration proposals.    These  Included: 

A  bill  eliminating  the  requirement  in  ex- 
isting law  that  each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
maintain  gold  certificate  reserves  valued  at 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  Its 
commercial  bank  deposits.  This  legislation 
freed  about  $5  billion  in  gold  to  meet  inter- 
national claims  on  the  dollar  and  to  allow 
the  Nation's  money  supply  to  expand.  Its 
stated  purpose — to  gain  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  continu- 
ing U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Legislation  extending  for  3  years  the  Man- 
power Training  Act,  authorizing  $454  million 
In  the  first  year  for  a  program  designed  to 
relieve  the  persistent  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Full  Federal  financing  was  authorized 
for  another  year,  killing  a  provision  under 
which  States  would  have  been  forced  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  training  costs  beginning 
July  1,  1965. 

A  bin  authorizing  a  $750  million  Increase 
in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter-.Amer- 
Ican  Development  Bank  for  low-cost  loans  to 
other  countries. 

A  bill  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  Vice  President  to  become 
Acting  President  if  the  President  Is  unable 
to  perform  his  duties.  Both  Houses  passed  it 
In  differing  versions;  the  differences  were 
finally  Ironed  out  July  6  and  the  amend- 
ment sent  to  the  States  for  ratification.  If 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  (38) 
within  7  years,  it  will  become  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  story  of  Johnson's  first  100  days,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  one  of  great  legisla- 
tive achievement,  although  the  output  was 
Indeed  phenomenal  for  an  early  period.  It 
was  the  manner  In  which  these  bills  were 
pushed  to  passage  under  gag  rules  in  the 
House  and  voluntary  curbs  In  the  Senate 
which  violated  century-old  traditions. 

medicare  GAINS  OK  UNDER  GAG  RULE 

The  medicare  bill,  for  example,  a  294-page 
document  of  infinite  complexity,  was  swept 
to  passage  In  the  House  In  3  days.  Not  a 
word  was  changed  as  the  result  of  floor  de- 
bate under  a  gag  rule  prohibiting  most 
amendments. 

The  Senate,  In  the  same  week,  approved 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  an  80-page  bill 
equally  complicated,  launching  the  Govern- 
ment program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Again, 
not  a  solitary  change  was  permitted. 

Both  Houses  were  working  under  White 
House  orders,  demanding  speed.  Gag  rules 
in  the  House  are  not  unusual  but  the  Sen- 
ates  voluntary  surrender  of  its  cherished 
tradition  of  unlimited  debate  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  Senate  has  always  been  proud  of 
its  reputation  as  the  body  which  subjects  all 
bills  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 


The  Appalachia  bill  was  similarly  steam- 
rollered to  passage.  President  Johnson  told 
House  leaders  he  wanted  It  on  his  desk  on  the 
weekend  of  March  5-6.  Any  changes  would 
have  required  sending  It  back  to  the  Senate 
for  concurrence,  causing  a  delay  of  2  or 
3  days.  Amendments,  some  of  them  widely 
recognized  as  beneficial,  were  Impermis- 
sible. The  Great  Society,  said  Representa- 
tive William  C.  Cramer.  Republican,  of  Flori- 
da, had  yielded  to  "The  Great  Stampede." 
All  protests  were  suppressed  and  the  Presi- 
dent got  his  weekend  gift. 

After  an  Easter  recess,  the  Senate  plunged 
into  debate  on  the  Negro  voting  rights  bill 
which  had  been  made  the  pending  business 
on  April  13.  Final  passage  did  not  come 
until  May  26  and  followed  the  invocation  of 
cloture  (curb  on  debate).  It  was  only  the 
second  time  in  history  that  the  Senate  had 
"  voted  such  a  restriction  on  a  civil  rights 
measure. 

The  long  v.eeks  In  between  could  not  be 
called  a  filibuster.  The  Senate  at  times  t.(X)k 
up  and  pased  other  legislation.  Long  ses- 
sions, beginning  In  the  morning  and  la.st- 
ing  until  late  at  night,  were  never  ordered. 

senate  votes  7  0  TO  30  TO  ADOPT 
CLOTURE  RULE 

In  the  end,  however.  Mansfield,  blocked 
In  efforts  to  get  unanimous  consent  for  the 
final  passage  vote,  proposed  cloture  and  it 
was  approved,  70  to  30.  3  votes  more  than 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  The  bill 
was  then  passed.  77  to  19. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  House,  by  a  333  to 
85  rollcall  vote,  passed  a  similar  measure. 
The  bill,  after  differences  had  been  elimin- 
ated In  conference,  went  to  the  President  and 
he  signed  it  on  August  6.  Twenty  weeks  had 
passed  since  he  requested  the  bill  to  "strike 
down  restrictions  to  voting  In  all  elections — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — which  have  been 
used  to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote." 
Congress  gave  him  a  bill  which  went  signifi- 
cantly beyond  his  requests,  particularly  with 
respect  to  State  poll  taxes. 

The  legislation,  aimed  particularly  at  seven 
Southern  States,  swept  away  the  literacy 
tests  for  voters  in  those  States  and  author- 
ized the  registration  of  Negroes  by  Federal 
examiners.  It  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  to  voting  In  the  four 
States  which  still  Impose  It  for  State  and 
local  elections.  He  promptly  Initiated  these 
lawsuits. 

The  major  action  In  June  was  passage  of  a 
$4.7  billion  excise  tax  reduction  bill,  almost 
$3  billion  more  than  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  January  budget  message  and  $700 
million  more  than  he  proposed  In  a  special 
excise  tax  message  In  May.  • 

The  cuts  began  with  elimination  of  $1.8 
billion  In  taxes  the  day  after  enactment  and 
will  continue  with  a  reduction  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion on  January  1,  1966,  and  $1.3  billion  in 
successive  cuts  on  January  1,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969.  A  Government  survey  Indicated  that 
about  75  percent  of  the  Initial  savings  were 
being  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

TAXES    ON    LIQUOR,    GAS,    AND    CIGARETTES 
UNTOUCHEaj 

By  1969,  all  Federal  excises  will  be  gone 
except  user,  regulatory,  and  stunptuary  lev- 
ies, and  a  1  percent  manufacturers'  tax  on 
passenger  automobiles.  The  list  of  these 
emergency  taxes,  dating  back  to  the  Korean 
war.  was  almost  endless.  Scheduled  for  Im- 
mediate or  eventual  discard  were  taxes  on 
furs.  Jewelry,  luggage,  handbags,  cosmetics, 
air  conditioners,  cameras,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  a  host  of  similar  luxuries. 

Those  faithful  revenue  producers — the 
taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  and  gasoline  re- 
mained untouched. 

Supporters  of  this  big  slash  In  Federal 
revenue  argued  that  It  was  eesentlal  to  sus- 
tain the  momentum  of  the  $11.5  billion  In- 
come tax  cut  of  1964.     A  few  die-hard  oppo- 
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measure  attracted  much   more 
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the  session.  Congress  extended  the 
purchase  by  Americans  of  certain  for- 
.  scheduled  otherwise  to  expire 
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Appro  Limately 


U.S.    DS»AnTMENT   TO    HANDLE    CITY 

^PsoBizica 


Anoth  n-  "first"  was  the  creation  erf  a  new 
Cabinet  level"  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  development,  designed  to  deal  with 


the  problenis  of  American  cities  which  have 
a  projected  100-percent  Increase  In  popula- 
tion in  the  next  35  years.  A  similar  proposal 
had  failed  to  pass  In  1962,  largely  because 
of  controversy  over  reports  that  a  Negro 
would  be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  new  Secretary  will  have  all  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. He  will  be  the  11th  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  Predictions  were  made 
in  debate  that  the  new  Department  would 
e.\pand  to  gigantic  proportions.  It  starts 
with  13,600  employees  and  a  $4.4  billion 
budget. 

Foreign  aid,  a  subject  of  bitter  dispute 
over  the  years,  was  again  the  center  of  a 
battle  which  went  on  through  most  of  the 
session.  A  long  deadlock  between  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  was  eventually 
broken  in  late  August  and  a  bill  authorizing 
a  1-year  appropriation  of  $3.36  billion  in 
spending  abroad  was  approved.  The  Senate 
retreated  in  its  demands  for  a  2-year  author- 
ization, an  end  to  the  program  in  1967,  and 
a  study  group  to  recommend  a  new  program. 

After  a  2-year  delay,  caused  by  worry  that 
it  would  increase  the  price  of  coffee  to  the 
American  consumer,  both  Houses  agreed  to 
legislation  enabling  U.S.  participation  In  an 
International  Coffee  Agreement  designed  to 
stabilize  world  coffee  prices  at  the  general 
1962  level.  The  President  was  forbidden  to 
take  any  action  undec  this  agreement  unless 
he  could  assure  Congress  in  a  report  that  it 
v.-ould  not  result  in  an  unwarranted  Increase 
in  coffee  prices. 

ENLARGED    UN.    COUNCIL   WINS    SENATE 
RATIFICATION 

The  Senate  ratified  by  unanimous  vote 
amendments  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  would  enlarge  the  Security  Council 
from  11  to  15  members  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  from  18  to  27  members. 
These  amendments  reflected  the  increase  In 
U.N.  membership  from  51  to  114  nations  and 
the  desire  to  give 'African  and  Asian  nations 
greater  representation  on  the  two  councils. 

The  Senate.  In  actinsr  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  rejected,  59  to  27,  an  amendment,  offered 
by  Senator  Jack  Miller,  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  which  would  have  prohibited  aid  to 
any  country  more  than  1  year  behind  in 
payment  of  its  UJJ.  dues.  The  dues  problem 
continued  to  agitate  Congress  for  months 
until  the  United  States  on  August  16  dropped 
its  fight  to  make  Russia,  France,  and  other 
nations  pay  up  more  than  $100  million  in 
delinquent  dues  under  penalty  of  losing  their 
votes.  This  reversal  of  policy  caused  some 
bitter  remarks  about  surrender  from  Milles 
and  a  few  others  but  the  issue  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  Congress. 

The  Senate's  constitutional  role  as  the 
President's  adviser  and  partner  in  foreign 
policy  was  subdued  during  the  session. 
Most  Senators  shied  away  from  discussing 
the  expanding  war  in  Vietnam.  Senators 
■Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and  a 
small  group  fulminated  almost  daily  against 
White  House  policy  while  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  a  few 
others  defended  it.  Late  in  the  session, 
Senator  J.  W.  Fttlbright.  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, reportedly  brooding  over  his  failure 
to  be  named  Secretary  of  State,  indulged  in 
an  outburst  against  the  armed  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  authorized  by 
the  President  4  months  earlier.  This  spurred 
some  indignant  replies.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Members  in  a  body^designated  aa 
the  Chief  Executive's  partner  In  foreign 
policy,  remained  discreetly  silent. 

SUM    OF    $700    MILLION    REQUESTED   AS    VIET 
EMERGENCY    FUND 

On  May  4,  President  Johnson  used  the 
device  of  requesting  $700  million  as  an  emer- 
gency  fund   for    Vietnam   war   spending    in 


order  to  secure  a  congressional  Indorsement 
of  his  policies  In  southeast  Asia.  He  an- 
nounced  frankly  that  It  was  not  a  routine 
appropriation,  that  each  vote  for  the  money 
would  be  a  vote  to  continue  the  efforts  to 
halt  Communist  aggression. 

Within  53  hours,  the  appropriation  bill 
was  on  the  President's  desk,  swept  through 
by  virtually  unanimous  rollcall  votes  In  each 
House  (408  to  7  In  the  House,  88  to  3  Ln  the 
Senate). 

Four  months  later,  the  President  requested 
an  extra  $1.7  billion  for  emergencies  in 
southeast  Asia  and  Congress  tacked  It  on 
to  the  general  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill  totaling  approximately  $47  bil- 
lion.  But  the  total  was  deceptive,  congres- 
sional leaders  agreed.  The  bill  should  have 
contained  another  $10  or  more  billions  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  admin- 
istration asked  that  action  on  this  amount 
be  postponed  until  next  January  in  order  to 
avoid  shocking  the  taxpayers  by  revealing 
the  actual  cost  of  the  Jungle  war. 

The  cost  of  military  defense  In  a  hostile 
world  was  given  another  boost  when  more 
than  4  million  uniformed  members  otf  the 
Armed  Forces  were  given  basic  pay  Increases 
totaling  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  double  the 
amount  the  President  had  suggested.  Raises 
were  given  for  the  first  time  since  1962  to 
enlisted  men  with  less  than  2  years'  service. 
PcM'  personnel  with  more  than  2  years'  serv- 
ice, given  their  third  Increase  in  3  years,  the 
increase  was  11  percent  for  enlisted  men  and 
6  percent  for  officers. 

In  view  of  darkening  war  clouds,  the 
President's  request  for  a  4-year,  $65  million 
extension  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  struck  many  In  Congress  aa 
ironical.  This  Agency  makes  long-range 
plans  \inder  which  all  nations.  Including  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  would  agree  to 
disarm.  Congress  eventually  authorized  a 
3-year.  $30  million  extension  of  the  Agency 
as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  peace  aims. 

The  administration  came  close  to  defeat 
on  a  major  proposal  In  connection  with  the 
so-called  rent  supplemental  section  of  a  bill 
authorizing  $7.8  billion  for  public  housing 
expenditures  over  a  4-year  period. 

RENTICARE    PLAN    DRAWS    ATTACKS    LN    BOTH 
HOUSES 

This  $150  million  rent  sut>sldy  plan, 
promptly  dubbed  "rentlcare,"  was  assailed 
In  both  Houses  as  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing experiments  submitted  In  a  generation. 
It  survived  in  the  House  by  6  votes,  208  to 
202,  and  In  the  Senate  by  7  votes,  47  to  40. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  confessed  that  the  task 
of  swinging  Members  Into  line  for  this  pro- 
posal was  "the  toughest  in  a  quarter  century." 
When  it  appealed  at  one  time  that  tiie  plan 
would  lose  by  some  30  votes,  President  John- 
son personally  telephoned  an  estimated  30 
Members.  The  President  had  called  it  a 
crucial  new  instrument  to  fight  slvim  condi- 
tions in  big  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  rent  supplements  plan, 
the  blU  authorized  huge  sums  for  housing 
programs,  low-rent  public  housing,  housing 
for  the  elderly,  college  housing,  and  urban 
beautlflcatlon.  In  size  and  scope,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  housing  bills  ever 
written  by  Congress. 

APPALACHIA  SUPPLEMENT  OF   $3.25    BILLION 
VOTED 

Congress  piunped  another  $3.25  billion  Into 
the  economy  by  passage  of  a  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  which  supplemented  the  Ap- 
palachla  program  passed  earlier  In  the  ses- 
sion. This  measure  was.  In  effect,  a  reen- 
actment  and  broadening  at  the  scandal-rid- 
den Area  Redevelopment  and  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Acts  of  1961  and  1962,  although 
the  Johnson  administration  claimed  It  as  part 
of  the  new  antlpoverty  program. 

The  money  will  be  spent  over  a  5-year 
period  on  public  works  designed  to  lure 
business  Into  economically  depressed  areas 
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and  relieve  unemployment.  Government  of- 
ficials conceded  waste,  ineffectiveness,  and 
failure  in  past  operations  of  the  program 
but  pledged  a  cleanup.  Opponents  said  the 
legislation  was  a  prime  example  of  l^ow  a 
discredited  spending  program  could  be  re- 
vived by  giving  it  a  new  title  and  a  higher 
price  tag. 

A  companion  bill,  carrying  the  antlpoverty 
label,  added  another  $1.65  billion  to  funds 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
was  more  than  double  the  first  year  appro- 
priation of  $785  million  which  financed  the 
Job  Corps,  community  action,  and  training 
programs.  Senator  Dirksen  called  It  "the 
greatest  boondoggle  since  bread  and  cir- 
cuses" in  the  Roman  Empire  and  proclaimed 
that  the  Nation  was  on  a  "binge"  which 
couldn't  last. 

In  a  compromise.  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  Governors  would  re- 
tain the  power  to  block  proposed  commu- 
nity action  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  in  their  States.  But  the  poverty 
program— the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity—would have  authority  to  override  the 
veto  If  It  was  foimd  to  be  based  on  partisan, 
racial,  or  other  considerations  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  law. 

THE    SUM    $600    MILLION    APPROVED    TO    EXPAND 
HEALTH  WORK 

In  2  days  late  In  July,  both  Houses  passed 
and  sent  to  the  President  three  measures 
providing  more  than  $600  million  for  health 
programs  which  had  taken  months  to  reach 
final  form.  These  bills  expanded  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities,  extended 
programs  for  children  and  migrant  work- 
ers, and  authorized  grants  to  organizations 
at  community  mental  health  centers. 

Federal  controls  over  depressant  and  stim- 
ulant drugs,  sometimes  known  as  "goof 
balls,"  were  expanded. 

After  next  January  1,  Congress  decreed, 
all  cigarette  packages  and  cartons  must  bear 
the  following  statement:  "Caution:  Cigarette 
smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your  health." 
But  the  same  bill  also  prohibited  until  July 
1,  1969,  any  requirement  that  cigarette  ad- 
vertising Include  a  similar  statement. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session,  the  Hoiise  at- 
tempted a  second  rebellion,  minor  In  nature, 
against  Presidential  authority.  It  was 
crushed  as  quickly  as  the  first,  6  months 
earlier. 

A  bill  authorizing  $1.7  billion  for  construc- 
tion of  military  Installations  carried  a  pro- 
vision requiring  congressional  review  of  any 
plan  for  closing  military  bases.  Johnson 
promptly  vetoed  the  bill  as  "repugnant  to 
the  Constitution." 

Both  Houses  folded  up  under  the  White 
House  reprimand.  Nobody  dared  suggest  an 
attempt  to  override  the  veto.  The  bill  was 
repassed  without  the  offending  stipulation. 

Johnson  reacted  in  similar  fashion  when 
Congress  sent  him  an  emergency  relief  bill 
providing  $70  million  for  repair  tir  recon- 
struction of  highways  damaged  by  floods, 
specifying  that  certain  funds  could  not  be 
spent  except  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. The  President  glimpsed  "improper 
encroachment"  on  his  powers  by  Congress 
and  vetoed  the  bill.  The  restriction  was 
deleted,  the  bill  passed  again  and  it  received 
the  President's  signature. 

All  through  the  session.  Congress  was  dis- 
turbed by  repercussions  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  requiring  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures to  be  apportioned  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle.  Dirksen,  unable  to  se- 
cure Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approval  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
people  of  a  State  to  apportion  one  house  on 
the  basis  of  geography  and  political  divisions 
as  well  as  on  population,  forced  the  issue  to 
the  Senate  floor  in  August. 

Dirksen  had  a  Senate  majority  with  him 
but  a  constitutional  amendment  requires  a 
two-thirds  majority  before  it  can  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  States  for  ratification.  The 
vote  was  57  to  39,  7  votes  shy  of  the  neces- 
sary margin.  Dirksen  warned  that  he  would 
keep  battling  until  adjournment  to  secure, 
at  the  least,  another  vote  early  In  the  next 
session. 

One  of  the  historic  actions  In  Congress 
was  a  sweeping  revision  of  the  Immigration 
law.  For  more  than  40  years,  immigration 
into  the  United  States  had  been  based  on 
the  so-called  national  origins  quota  system 
which  sought  to  retain  the  racial  balance 
existing  In  the  United  States  In  1920. 

Under  Johnson's  prodding,  the  quota  sys- 
tem was  wiped  out  under  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  August  25.  The  Senate  set  a 
limit  of  120,000  on  Immigrants  from  thp 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  proposal  killed  In 
the  House. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  set  of  priorities 
which  favors  close  relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens and  those  with  special  skills.  After  it 
becomes  fully  effective  July  1,  1968,  about 
340,000  persons  a  year  are  expected  to  enter 
under  Its  terms,  the  largest  Increases  being 
permitted  for  Greece,  Italy,  and  Poland. 

SECOND  EDUCATION   Am   BILL   OK'S    $4.7    BILLION 
OUTLAY 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  Congress 
completed  action  on  a  second  aid-to-educa- 
tion measure  carrying  authorized  spending 
over  a  3-year  period  of  $2.5  billion.  This 
measure,  supplementing  the  bill  for  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  a 
projected  $6.5  billion  cost  in  the  next  5 
years,  was  designed  to  strengthen  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. 

A  general  program  of  Federal  scholarships 
for  college  students,  repeatedly  blocked  In 
earlier  years  by  House  resistance  was  ap- 
proved. 

Most  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  dealt  with 
an  amendment  by  Dirksen  to  a  provision 
stipulating  that  no  part  of  the  bill  could 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  Government 
control  over  the  curriculum  Instruction,  ad- 
ministration, personnel,  or  selection  of 
library  resources  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion. Dirksen  sought  to  insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  fraternal  and  social  organiza- 
tions on  the  campus  from  Federal  intrusion. 
The  Senate  accepted  the  amendment,  60  to 
28. 

Another  major  measure  left  until  near  the 
end  was  the  farm  bill,  costing  $4.5  billion,  to 
authorize  4  more  years  of  Government  sup- 
port pajTnent  and  loans  for  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  feed  grains. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  de- 
signed to  make  sales  to  Russia  of  bread 
jralns  possible.  Under  present  law,  half  of 
wheat  shipments  must  be  transferred  In 
American  ships. 

TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  GAINS 
APPROVAL 

Congress  authorized  a  $72  million  research 
program  that  could  lead  to  revolutionary 
changes  in  ground  transportation.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  pour  money  Into  eastern  rail- 
roads to  promote  faster  service  and  will  ex- 
plore more  radical  forms  of  transport  such 
as  trains  running  on  air  cushions  and  inter- 
urban  pneumatic  tubes. 

In  the  closing  days  Congress  passed  the 
bill  designed  to  please  as  many  Members  as 
possible — the  so-called  pork  barrel  bill  carry- 
ing $1.7  billion  for  rivers  and  harbors  proj- 
ects in  41  States.  Its  highlight  was  the  first 
installment  ($83  million)  on  a  billion-dollar 
project  to  make  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a  seaport 
by  dredging  the  Trinity  River  for  360  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  President's 
home  State  was  not  neglected  during  the 
session. 

Congress  also  Increased  the  President's  au- 
thority to  investigate  pollution  of  the  air 
and  launch  an  attack  on  automobile  and 
truck  exhaust  fumes.  It  provided  funds  to 
Improve  garbage  disposal  methods.     A  law 


increasing  Federal  authority  to  stop  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  was  passed.  It  increased  grants 
for  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 

After  months  of  squabbling,  the  President's 
highway  beautiflcation  bill  was  approved.  It 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authority 
and  funds  (estimated  at  $300  million  in  the 
first  2  years)  to  remove  unsightly  billboards 
and  automobile  junkyards  along  interstate 
and  primary  highways. 


Postal  Employees  Right  to  Freedom  of 
Speech 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  advocate  of  improved  mail  service,  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  people  of  this 
country — the  mail  users — have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  wrong  with  our  postal  sys- 
tem and  what  should  be  done  to  cor- 
rect it. 

I  have  found,  through  discussions  and 
correspondence  with  postal  workers 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  they 
feel  the  same  way.  The  postal  employees 
of  today,  who  are  as  dedicated  as  those 
of  Jim  Farley's  time,  should  be  allowed, 
through  their  union  publications  and 
through  other  media,  to  speak  out  about 
the  new,  and  in  many  cases,  unworkable 
postal  programs  that  have  been  insti- 
tuted recently  and  are  costing  untold 
dollars  and  a  loss  in  service  to  the  public. 

In  this  regard  I  would  call  attention 
to  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a 
postal  worker  who  is  not  from  my  State 
but  who  Is  editor  of  his  union  publi- 
cation : 

September  6,  1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  Post  Office  Committee 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  tinlon  member  and  an 
editor  of  a  union  publication  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  I  ask  that  you 
do  what  you  can  to  correct  a  sickening  situa- 
tion which  exists  today  In  the  Government. 
That  Is  the  limited  freedom  of  speech  aild 
press  that  we  are  subjected  to. 

We  can't  Inform  the  public  of  the  programs 
of  the  Post  OflBce  Department  that  are  cost- 
ing untold  dollars  for  "Ideas"  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  work.  I  speak  of  the 
ZIP  code.  WMS,  POMSIP,  ABCD,  NIMS,  etc., 
etc. 

As  a  taxpayer  and  a  public  servant  I  want 
to  tell  the  people  just  what  is  happening  with- 
their  tax  dollars  as  regards  the  Post  Office 
Department.    They  are  entitled  to  know  be- 
cause they  are  the  government. 

Take  the  WMS  system.  This  system  Is  to 
measure  the  production  of  the  Individual. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  fact  that  with  a  2- 
foot  tray  of  mail,  before  it  is  completely  dis- 
tributed Is  counted  four  times:  (1)  Initial 
primary  distribution;  (2)  secondary  handl- 
ing in  one  of  two  route  distribution  cases: 
(3)  secondary  handling  In  a  "Capitol  hold- 
out" case;  (4)  secondary  handling  in  an 
alphabetical  "business  firm"  case.  To  me 
this  seems  like  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Did  you  know  that  the  supervisor  counts  the 
number  of  men  under  his  Jurisdiction  every 
6  minutes?  A  waste  of  time?  Certainly. 
And  people  wonder  why  their  mall  Is  late  and 
service  Is  lousy.    If  they  only  knew  half  the 
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Jut,  unfortunately,  they  don't  know 
It.    And    we're    not    supposed    to 
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Our  local  has  been  Informed  by 

ement  that  we  must  ZIP-ZIP 

by  1967  or  face  paying  first-class 

To  ZIP-ZIP  oiir  plates  would  cost 

a  sum  of  money  and  we  cannot  af- 

If  the   ZIP  did  any  good  maybe 

would,  but  the  mail  doesn't  get  de- 

I'ny  sooner  with  the  ZIP  than  with- 

Mall  can  be  ZIP'ed  to  death  but  It 

it  to  the  grave  if  there  is  no 

ake  It  there.    What  the  POD  needs 

They  are  what  you  might  call 

who  need  people." 

as  a  taxpayer  and  as  a  servant  of 

,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  these 

the  attention  of  the  public.     Can  I 

facts  to  their  attention  without 

106S  of  my  Job?     Can  I   enjoy   the 

criticize  the  programs  of  the  POD 
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questions  need  to  be  answered.     I'm 
you,  more  than  anyone  else,  Judg- 
statements  In  the  Congressional 
are  aware  of  the  poor  postal  service 
need  to  have  it  corrected. 
Biespectfully, 
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KEITH.    Mr.   Speaker,   four   or 

In  each  ses^on  of  Congress  I 

legislative  report  to  the  residents 

12th  Massachusetts  District.    I 

in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  final 

Washington  Report"  of  the  1st  session 

89th  Congress,  which  comments 

activities  of  the  past  10  months 

briefly  some  of  the  legis- 
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Friday,  October  22. 1965 


Washington  Report 


( B  7  Congressman  Hastings  Keith, 
L2th  District.  Massachusetts) 
Friends:   As  this  final  letter  of  the 
reaches  you,  I  will — hopefully — have 
1111  of  the  Hotise  Office  Build - 
my   home    offices   in    West    Bridge- 
HaU  and  the  Post  Office  Build - 
Bedford, 
finished    10    long   months   of   work 
Now,  I  plan  to  use  the  2 
remaining  before  the  start  of  a  new 
for   getting    reacquainted    with    my 
district  and  my  family.     Dur- 
perlod    I   will    travel    about — from 
Provincetown.  Nantucket   to   West- 
as  many  way  stations  as  possible — 
with  town  officials  and  constituents, 
that  clrctmistances  make  It  possible 
lu  when  I  am  In  your  town. 
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LEGISLATIVE  LANDMARKS 


duld  be  Impossible  to  present  a  de- 

£  Lunmary  of  all  the  accomplishments 

failures)  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 

But   there   are  some   noteworthv 


s: 


>f  the  most  significant  bills  enacted 
session  Is  the  new  Immigration  law. 
jliminates  the  41-year-old  national 
)uota  and  substitutes  a  policy  which 
p  iority  to  immigrants  with  specially- 
Kalents  and  skills  and  to  the  reunit- 
families.     Because    this    new   law    lb 


so  revolutionary  and  complex,  I  plan  to  is- 
sue a  memorandtun  In  the  near  future  to 
explain  the  new  law,  which  I  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  newspapers  and  to  constituents 
who  request  a  copy. 

The  President  has  proudly  said  this  Con- 
gress win  "leap  Into  history."  Others  have 
been  somewhat  less  enthusiastic.  By  any 
measurement  of  quantity,  at  least,  this  ses- 
sion has  been  a  blockbtister.  For  example. 
Congress  raised  social  security  benefits  (and 
taxes);  enacted  medicare;  cut  $4.6  billion 
worth  of  excise  taxes;  raised  the  national 
debt  ceiling  to  $328  billion;  appropriated  $47 
billion  for  defense  (together  with  a  special 
$700  million  appropriation  for  the  Vietnam 
war) ;  passed  a  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram; authorized  expenditures  of  more  than 
$15  billion  for  space,  farm,  and  foreign  aid 
programs;  and  enacted  clean  air  and  water 
legislation. 

And,  furthermore.  Congress  approved  a 
series  of  seven  major  education  bills,  enacted 
various  public  works  and  antipoverty  pro- 
grams costing  some  $8  billion;  appropriated 
$2.5  billion  for  the  atomic  energy  program; 
created  a  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs;  passed  a  voting  rights  bill; 
and  authorized  a  $7  billion  omnibus  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Of  course,  that's  only  a  few  of  the  260-odd 
new  laws  that  came  out  of  the  first  session. 
( More  than  14,000  bills  were  filed  since  Jan- 
uary, so  there  is  still  plenty  of  unfinished 
business.) 

A    HEALTHT    OUTLOOK 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  last  newsletter,  the 
Commerce  Committee  worked  many  hours  on 
legislation  affecting  the  health  of  our  Nation. 
(This  is  one  of  the  areas  of  prime  respon- 
sibility for  this  important  committee.)  In 
addition  to  the  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer 
legislation  which  has  been  discussed  in  an 
earlier  report,  the  committee  approved  bills 
dealing  with  drug  abuse  control  (pep  pills), 
clean  air  and  solid-waste  disposal,  cigarette 
labeling,  expansion  of  the  community  Im- 
munization program,  financial  aid  for  staffing 
community  mental  health  centers,  health 
professions  educational  assistance,  and  au- 
thorization of  further  public  health  research 
projects. 

CONXRESS    STILL    HAS    THE    LAST    WORD 

AT    TIMES 

It  hasn't  all  been  roses  for  the  administra- 
tion. Republican  opposition  and  criticism 
were  major  factors  in  halting  or  modifying 
greatly  some  of  the  more  overly  enthusiastic 
Federal  programs. 

Funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  for  example, 
were  held  up  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Federal  Government's  complete  respon- 
sibility for  recruiting,  training,  and  paying 
teachers  for  services  in  local  school  districts 
could  lead  to  too  much  Federal  interference 
at  the  municipal  level.  And.  Congress 
changed  its  mind  about  appropriating  money 
to  supplement  rent  payments. (and  also  40- 
year  home  mortgages  at  5^4  percent  inter- 
est) when  debate  indicated  that,  under  pro- 
pcsed  regulations,  some  beneficiaries  could 
be  earning  3I0.00O  a  year  and  have  up  to 
$20,000  in  assets. 

We  Republicans  are  in  the  minority — very 
definitely — but  we  have  had  varying  degrees 
of  success  this  session  in  our  role  as  the 
loyal  opposition.  The  greatest  contribution 
that  we  were  able  to  make  was  in  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress — here  the  spending  was 
cut.  the  programs  tightened  up,  and  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  and  the  responsibilities 
of  State  and  local  governraeats  recognized 
and  defended. 

Believe  it  or  not.  even  after  the  rapid-fire 
lawmaking  of  the  past  session,  there  is  still 
a  backlog  cf  unfinished  busines.s.  The  fisiht 
over  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  yet  to  be  settled.  The  pro- 
posal for  an  increased  Federal  minimum 
wage  will  be  before  the  second  session.    Dif- 


ferences between  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  tha  oceanography  legislation  must  be 
ironed  out.  And  weTe  likely  to  have  a  pack- 
age of  controversial  new  maritime  legislation 
to  consider.    And  much  more. 

A     HOOVEB     COMBnSSION     FOB     BETTER 
GOVERNMENT 

High  on  my  own  priority  list  in  1966  will 
be  a  bill  I  have  filed  calling  for  a  new 
Hoover  Comniission-t3rpe  of  study  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  multilayered  maze  of 
Interlocking  and  often  overlapping  Federal 
bureaus,  agencies,  departments,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  clearly  needs  an  overhaul.  I've  men- 
tioned before  that  19  different  agencies  have 
a  hand  in  the  national  oceanography  program, 
with  none  having  a  controlling  responsibility. 
This  sittiatlon  applies  In  other  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  result  can  only  be  waste 
and  Inefficiency.  TTiere  are  no  less  than  42 
bureaus  Involved  In  some  aspect  of  educa- 
tion, for  example.  Hie  sittiation  In  trans- 
portation Is  perhaps  even  worse.  We  have 
the  amazing  total  of  296  Federal  programs 
In  the  field  of  constimer  protection — admin- 
istered by  some  33  separate  agencies  or 
bureaus. 

A  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  FOR  BETTER  JOBS 

Next  year  I  will  also  work  for  action  on  an- 
other bill  I  have  sponsored — the  Human  In- 
vestment Act — which  Is  based  on  an  Idea 
championed  by  Vermont's  Senator  Proutt. 
This  attacks  the  problem  of  a  growing  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  by  giving  private  com- 
panies the  incentive  to  undertake  their  own 
training  program,  not  through  the  creation 
of  some  new  federally  financed  project.  The 
incentive  would  be  a  tax  credit  for  author- 
ized apprenticeship  and  training  advance- 
ment programs.  This  is  a  job  that  private 
industry  is  equipped  to  do,  and  one  that  it 
can  do  much  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
Government. 

Nationwide,  about  4.5  percent  of  our  labor 
force  is  unemployed.  Experts  teU  us  that 
such  unemplojrafient  could  be  wiped  out  en- 
tirely if  jobless  men  and  women  had  the 
skUls  sought  by  industry.  This  leglslaUon 
is  a  sound  and  practical  way  of  developing 
those  skills. 

Safer  and  better  harbors:  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  economy  has  been  histori- 
cally linked  with  the  sea  and  the  coast- 
line. This  is  stUl  true  today  with  the 
increasing  impKirtance  of  fishing,  boating, 
and  tourism.  I'm  glad  to  report,  therefore, 
that  $1,377,000  of  this  year's  rivers  and  har- 
bors appropriation  is  earmarked  for  the  12th 
Congressional  District. 


Clevelanders  Support  H.R.  10518— 
Minimum  Wage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  peti- 
tions in  support  of  H.R.  10518  signed  by 
thousands  of  Greater  Clevelanders  have 
been  presented  to  me.  The  petition 
reads  as  follows : 

Petition  to  the  Members  of  the  89th 
congreiss 

The  present  Federal  minimum  wage  law 
is  inadequate  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
times.  The  $1.25  minimum  wage  level  is  too 
low  to  provide  a  decent  living  standard  at 
today's  living  costs;  In  addition,  far  too 
many  workers  remain  beyond  the  protec- 
tion  of   the  law   altogether.     In  order  that 
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It  may  effectively  do  the  job  for  which  It 
was  designed,  and  that  It  may  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  In  the  national  war 
on  poverty,  our  minimum  wage  law  must 
be  brought  up  to  date,  and  made  more 
realistic  in  the  Ught  of  today's  living  and 
working  conditions. 

To  this  end,  we,  the  undersigned,  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  10518,  as  reported  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Oonunlttee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  3,  1965, 
to  Include  an  increase  In  the  minimum  wage, 
m  steps,  to  $1.75  per  hour,  to  Include  the 
addition  of  some  6'/4  million  additional 
workers  to  the  ranks  of  those  protected  by 
the  law,  and  to  Include  a  percentage  rise  In 
minimum  wage  rates  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  parallel  the  increase 
provided  for  mainland  workers. 

I  have  placed  these  petitions  in  the 
custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  urge  the  leadership 
of  the  House  to  schedule  H.R.  10518  for 
floor  debate  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
next  session. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  To  Be  Marked  by  All-Day 
Economic  Symposium 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
20,  1966,  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  and  several  months  ago  a  special 
committee  of  five  distinguished  econo- 
mists from  outside  the  Government  was 
set  up  to  formulate  specific  plans  for  a 
bipartisan  observance  of  this  occasion. 
Today,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which  was  created  by  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  issued  the  following  press 
release  giving  details  of  the  program  of 
activities  that  has  been  arranged  to  com- 
memorate this  fevent: 
The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Employment 

Act  or  1964  To  Bk  IAarked  by  Aix-Dat 

ECONOMIC  Symposium 

The  four  senior  leaders  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  In  a  bipartisan  action, 
today  announced  plans  for  an  economic  S3ma- 
posliun  to  be  held  February  23,  1966,  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  The  plans  for  this 
occasion  have  been  developed  by  a  special 
five-man  committee  of  distinguished  econo- 
mists whose  appointment  to  plan  and  carry 
out  an  observance  of  this  anniversary  was 
announced  recently  by  the  committee.  'To- 
day's announcement,  like  the  preceding  one, 
was  made  by  Representative  Weight  Pat- 
man,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Oommlttee;  Senator  Jacob 
K.  jAvrrs,  Republican,  of  New  York,  ranking 
minority  member,  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  vice  chairman;  and 
Representative  Thomas,  B.  Curtis,  Republi- 
can, of  Missouri,  senior  minority  member 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  special  oommlttee,  after  extensive 
consultations  with  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  OouncU  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  former  members  of  both  groups,  and 
other  Interested  parties,  has  arranged  a  pro- 
gram which  Includes  morning,  luncheon, 
and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  symposium  in 


the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  a  re- 
oei^on  and  dinner  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
in  the  evening.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
Include:  (1)  The  Employment  Act  objec- 
tives— after  20  years;  (2)  aggregative  or 
structural  approaches  to  achieving  Employ- 
ment Act  objectives;  (3)  using  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  to  fvirther  Employment 
Act  objectives;  (4)  sharing  the  increasing 
productivity  of  our  economy  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  Employment  Act  objectives; 
(5)   administration  of  the  Employment  Act. 

Each  subject  will  be  discussed  by  at  least 
two  persons  who  have  had  Intimate  experi- 
ence and  responsibility  under  the  act  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years.  Time  has  been  al- 
lowed for  audience  participation. 

Following  the  reception  and  dinner  a  s\ini- 
mary  of  the  day's  sjmiposlum  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  executive  directOT'  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  discused  by  two 
ranking  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
fcrmer  Presidents  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and 
Harry  S.  Truman  have  been  Invited  to  attend 
and  participate.  Details  of  the  all-day  pro- 
gram are  attached. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  plans  to 
publish  the  proceedings.  Copies  wiU  be  sent 
to  research  groups  and  scholars  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  comments.  The  responses, 
along  with  other  statements  prepared  by 
various  groups  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th 
anniversary,  will  be  published  as  a  followup 
volume  to  the  proceedings. 

The  sessions  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
There  wUl  be  no  registration  or  admission 
charges,  except  for  meals.  Ltmcheon  wUl  be 
at  the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  room  for  the  luncheon  Is  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  200,  and  tickets  wiU 
be  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  As  soon 
as  the  capacity  of  the  room  has  been  sold 
out,  the  admission  to  the  luncheon  wUl  be 
closed.  -  Tickets  wUl  be  $4.  "nckets  for  the 
reception  and  dinner  at  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton will  be  $15.  Requests  for  tickets  for  the 
Kjicheon  as  well  as  the  reception  and  dinner 
should  be  sent  to:  Special  Committee,  room 
908,  Colorado  BuUding,  14t|i  and  Q  Streets, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to:  Special  Committee  on  20th 
Anniversary  of  the  Emplo3rment  Act. 

The  special  committee  chosen  to  plan  and 
carry  out  the  observance  consists  of  Dr. 
Grover  W.  Ensley,  chairman,  now  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  and  formerly  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee from  1951-57  and  associate  director 
from  1949-51 — serving  under  both  Etemo- 
cratlc  and  Republican  leadership  of  the 
committee  and  the  Congress;  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Heller,  professor  of  economics,  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  1961-64;  Dr.  Raymond  J. 
Saulnier,  professor  of  economics,  Barnard 
CoUege,  and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  1956-61,  and  a  member  of 
the  Council,  1956-66;  Dr.  Gerhard  Colm, 
chief  economist.  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, and  a  senior  staff  member  of  the  Coxm- 
cl!  of  Economic  Advisers,  1946-52;  and  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Walllch,  professor  of  economics, 
Yale  University,  and  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU of  Economic  Advisers,  1959-61. 


Economic  Symposium  on  the  Occasion  or 
THE  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946 

preliminary  program,  FEBRUARY  23,  1968 

General  chairman:  Dr.  Grover  W.  Ensley, 
executive  director  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  1951-57,  Associate  Director,  1949- 
61. 

Morning  session,  9:30  a.m.,  New  Senate 
Office  Building 

Introduction :  Representative  Wright 
Patman,  chairman  of   the  Joint   Economic 


Committee  and  member  of  the  committee 
since  1946. 

The  Employment  Act  Objectives — After 
20  Years 

What  was  the  original  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  act?  Has 
passage  of  time  changed  the  consensus  as  to 
that  commitment?  Does  the  act  give  suffi- 
cient weight  to  stability  of  prices?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Nation's  International 
obligations  on  achievement  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic goals? 

Dr.  Roy  Blough,  professor  of  International 
business.  Graduate  School  of  Business,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  1950-52. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Walllch,  professor  of  econom- 
ics,   Yale    University,    and    member    of    the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1959-61. 
Aggregate     or     Structural     Approaches     To 

Achieving    Employment    Act    Objectives 

What  does  the  act  call  for  by  way  of  eco- 
liomic  analysis  by  Federal  policymakers? 
Can  goals  and  gaps  be  quantified  or  are  quali- 
tative factors  more  important?  What  weight 
should  be  given  to  aggregative  or  structural 
approaches? 

Dr.  Leon  H.  Keyserling,  president.  Confer- 
ence on  Economic  Progress;  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1950-53;  and 
Vice  Chairman,  1946-50. 

Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  president.  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.;  Chair- 
man, CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  1953-56. 

Luncheon  session,  12  m.,  Hew  Senate  Office 
Building 

Using  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies  To  Fur- 
ther Employment  Act  Objectives 

What  should  be  done  about  a  Federal  tax 
system  with  a  capacity  to  produce  Increasing 
revenues  in  an  expanding  economy?  What 
weights  should  be  given  to  expanded  P^ederal 
programs,  tax  reduction,  debt  retirement? 
What  is  the  role  of  monetary  policy  in  an 
expanding  economy?  How  can  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  contribute  to  economic 
stability  in  a  period  of  mounting  aggregative 
demand? 

Dr.  Walter  W.  HeUer,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. University  of  Minnesota,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1961-64. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Saulnier,  professor  of  economics, 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers,   1955;    Chairman,    1956-61. 

Afternoon  session,  2:30  p.m..  New  Senate 

Office  Building 

Sharing  the  Increasing  Productivity  of  Our 

Economy   in   a    Manner    Consistent    With 

Employment  Act  Objectives 

What  is  the  effect  of  technological  ad- 
vances on  the  economy?  What  role — direct 
and  indirect — should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment play  with  respect  to  distribution  of  in- 
come resulting  from  technological  advances, 
e.g.  wage-price  guidelines,  antitrust  actions? 

Dr.  Kermlt  Gordon,  vice  president,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  members  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1961-62. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken,  professor  of  busi- 
ness conditions.  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Michigan,  an^  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1956-59. 

Administration  of  the  Emplojmient  Act 

What  are  the  most  constructive  roles  and 
relationships  of  the  President,  the  OouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers,  other  executive  agen- 
cies, the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  other 
committees,  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and 
nongovernment  groups. 

Dr.  Gerhard  Oolm,  chief  economist.  Na- 
tional Planning  Association,  and  senior  staff 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
194e-52. 

Mr.  Bertram  M.  Gross,  director,  national 
planning  rtudles,  the  MaxweU  Graduate 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs, 
Syracuse  University;   executive  secretary  of 
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•.30  p.m. 
Reception  and  dinner.  7:00  p.m.,  the 
Washington  Hilton 
from    Representative     Wright 
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and  member  of  the  committee 
and    Senator   Jacob   K.    Javtts, 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Eoo- 
Conimlttee.  and  member  of  the  com- 
1959. 
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My  Ex|>erieiice  With  the  Dispensing 
Physician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


J  riday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  EI  LSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Richard  G.  Cook,  of  lola,  Kans.,  has 
made  av)  liable  to  me  a  most  interesting 
and  enlig  htenlng  statement  entitled,"My 
Experience  With  the  Dispensing  Physi- 
cian." I  Is  based  on  his  own  experience. 
I  am  pie  ^sed  to  place  the  thesis  in  the 
Record  1 1  order  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  al  1  my  colleagues : 

My  B  PERiENCE  WrrH  the  Dispensing 
Phtsician 

(By  Richard  G.  Cook) 

rOREWARD 
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type 
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1  «en  associated  with  the  dispensing 

for  many   yean.    I   have   known 

of  their  ofliceE  for  a  long  while. 

to  outline  a  few  of  the  pitfalls 

of  practice  as  It  affects  me  and 

pharmacy  before  many  more  years. 

that  every  word  can  be  substan- 

can  be  verified  if  necessary.    This 

far  too  broad  to  be  covered  com- 

me  in   writing.     I  will   be   most 

answer  questions  about  it  at  any 
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of  this 
will  affect 
I  believe 
tiated 
subject  ii 
pletely 
happy  to 
time. 

THESIS 

EveryoAe  is  an  authority  about  one  sub- 
ject or  ai  other,  and  usually  the  authority  is 
someone  that  Is  <ft>nnected  or  has  been  con 


nected  with  a  happening  for  some  time.  I 
claim  to  be  an  authority  on  the  dispensing 
physician  as  tiie  term  applies  to  physacians 
in  the  lola  area  and  In  some  parte  of  the 
southeafitem  Kansas  area.  In  order  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  dispensing  physi- 
cian, it  is  necessary  to  divide  our  study  into 
several  parts.  Some  will  be  repetitious  of 
the  other,  but  th«y  will  go  hand  in  hand  to 
make  a  complete  picture  as  I  have  known  It 
since  childhood  and  how  I  have  seen  it  grow 
and  the  pharmacist  get  smaller  in  stature. 
Let  us  first  turn  time  back  a  bit  and  start 
prior  to  World  War  II. 

In  this  time  period,  economic  conditions 
had   been   bad   after   the   prosperity   of   the 
twenties    and    during    and    after    the    great 
depression.    Many  local  physicians  dispensed 
their  own  drugs  rather  than  write  prescrip- 
tions, t)ecause  they  felt,  or  rather  so  they 
said,    that    this   method    was    necessary    for 
them  to  make  a  living.    I  believe  some  peo- 
ple believed  this  and  even  some  pliarmacists 
of  my  acquaintance.     The  doctor   had  the 
complete  control  of  the  patient;   he  exam- 
ined,  diagnosed,   dispensed   the   medication, 
or  had  his  assistant  do  the  dispensing  as  he 
t>ecame  busier.    In  doing  this,  he  also  found 
that  all  the  accounts  receivable  on  his  books 
were  not  collectible  and  that  some  of  hJs 
patiente  whom  he  had   treated  and   cured, 
not  only  owed  him  for  the  treatment  and 
his  knowledge  that  he  placed  into  play  to 
heal  them,  but  also  for  tlie  medication  that 
he  supplied   them,   and    he  found   that   he 
could    stand    the   loss   of    Income   from   his 
knowledge,  in  part,  but  when  they  failed  to 
pay  him  for  the  medicine  he  was  actually 
losing  money  that  he  had  Invested  In  the 
medication.     This  fact   brought  some   doc- 
tors to  change  their  style  and  method,  some 
became  writers,  as  others  were  aU  over  the 
country,  and  some  decided  to  continue  sup- 
plying both  treatment  and  medication,  thtis 
taking  the  loss  when  it  became  necessary, 
and  hoped  that  the  profit  would  offset  the 
loss.    During  World  War  n,  the  few  doctors 
that    were    left    were    overworked,    as    there 
were  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  people  at 
home.     In  a  case  such  as  this  you  would 
think  they  wotild  share  part  of  their  biixden 
with   the  phArmacist  rather  than  spend   a 
£;reat  amount  of  their  time  delivertng  medi- 
cine Instead  of  seeing  more  of  the  ill.    This 
was  not  the  case,  and  many  became  so  en- 
trenched in  this  system  that  they  couldn't 
break  the  habit  If  they  ever  tried.    This  trit 
of  history  brings  xis  to  the  time  period  after 
World  War  II  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  dispensing  physician  has  a  great  many 
ways  that  he  can  dispense  pills  to  his  pa- 
tients. Most  of  these  men  employ  a  woman 
or  two  that  don  a  white  dress  and  parade 
about  like  a  registered  nurse.  They  give 
shots,  take  blood  pressure,  and  hand  out 
pills.  Some  doctors  allow  the  handing  out 
of  medicine  whether  they  are  In  the  office 
or  not.  They  use  the  excuse  that  they  keep 
an  accurate  card  file  and  all  the  office  girl 
has  to  do  is  refer  to  this  card  file  and  then 
do  as  the  file  indicates.  Some,  however,  are 
more  conscientious  about  their  practice  and 
insist  that  the  office  girls  not  hand  out  any 
pills  when  they  are  out  of  the  office  or  out 
of  town.  Others  use  it  as  a  way  to  have 
some  Income  when  they  are  out  of  town, 
either  on  a  business  or  pleasure.  One  doc- 
tor once  told  my  father,  "I  can  have  the 
girls  sack  'em  up  while  I  am  gone  and  she 
will  take  in  $75  to  $100  a  day."  Thank  good- 
ness all  of  them  don't  handle  their  practice 
in  this  manner. 

Naturally  the  dispensing  physician  can 
make  a  little  more  money,  if  all  of  his  ac- 
counts are  good  or  at  least  a  high  percentage. 
He  buys  Ln  great  quantity  from  "generic- 
name  houses"  (50,000  tablets  at  a  time).  If 
this  particular  tablet  is  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  he  needs,  he  splits  with  another 
of  the  dispensers  and  th\is  takes  advantage 
of  the  price. 


It  is  argumentative  whether  the  doctor  fits 
the  medicine  to  the  patients  disease  or  the 
patient  to  the  medicine  on  his  shelf.     The 
same  man,  up  until  a  few  years  ago,  prior  to 
the  great  number  of  "generic-name  houses" 
that  make  everything  from  Tetraclycline  to 
aspirin,  would  dispense  the  inexpensive  med- 
icine and  write  prescriptions  for  the  expen- 
sive such  as  achromycin,  ilosone,  furadantin, 
thorazine,  and  so  forth.    I  have  noticed  that 
they  still  write  for  the  more  expensive  drugs, 
and  some  are  reluctant  to   get  away  from 
using  strictly  the  cheaper  common  medicine. 
I   had   an   experience  with   an  osteopath 
which  should  prove  interesting.    The  patient 
had  been  getting  at  his  office  some  predniso- 
lone, 5  milligrams  and  had  been  getting  these 
regularly  for  a  period  of  time.     One  time 
when  the  patient  needed  the  medicine,  the 
doctor    of    osteopathy    was    out    and    he 
wrote    a    prescription.     He    first    told    the 
patient    that    the    drugstore    would    prob- 
ably   have    it,   and   if   they   did    it   would 
be    quite    a    bit     higher    in    price.     The 
patient  insisted  that  he  get  a  prescription 
so  the  doctor  obliged  with  the  writing  of  the 
prescription,   using  metacortelone,   5  milli- 
grams, on  the  prescription  blank.    When  the 
prescription  was  filled,  the  patient  felt  that 
the  price  charged  was  much  higher  than  he 
had  been  paying  for  the  "same  little  yellow 
tablet."    I  had  the  patient  get  on  the  phone 
and  call   the  doctor,  asking  if  the  pill  he 
wrote  for  was  the  same  as  he  had  been  sup- 
plying.   I  listened  in  on  another  phone  and 
the  doctor  said  this,  "I  told  you  it  would  be 
a  lot  higher  over  there."     At  this  point  I 
broke  into  the  conversation  and  asked  the 
doctor  if  he  had  been  supplying  Scherrings 
metacortelone  or  was  he  using  someone  else's. 
He    told    me    that    it    wasn't    Scherrings 
but  It  shouldn't  make  any  difference.     At 
this  point,  I  thanked  him  for  the  Informa- 
tion and  hung  up,  the  patient  hearing  both 
ends  of  the  conversation.    I  had  asked  per- 
mission   to   use    a   cheaper   prednisolone,   5 
milligrams,  and  had  gotten  the  doctor's  OK. 
Then  I  filled  the  prescription  and  undersold 
the  physician  as  much  as  I  could. 

Prescriptions  from  out-of-town  doctors  are 
a  large  percent  of  my  business  here  In  lola. 
Over  40  percent  of  all  of  my  private  pre- 
scriptions are  brought  to  me  from  out-of- 
town    physicians.      This    percentage    seems 
strange  as  we  have  seven   M.D.'s  and  two 
D.O.'s  in  our  town,  all  of  whom  dispense  most 
of  their  medication  except  welfare.     Some 
patients  decide  to  try  another  doctor  from 
out  of  town,  and  after  having  gone  to  him, 
and  been  examined,  they  feel  pangs  of  guilt 
about  sidetracking  the  family  physician  and 
they  take  their  prescription  to  their  home- 
town physician.    This  Is  bad  for  the  druggist 
because  the  dispenser  will  take  the  prescrip- 
tions, fill  what  he  can,  and  either  say  that 
they,  the  patient,  really  doesn't  need  all  of 
them  or  will  In  turn  write  a  prescription  for 
the  medicine  he  didn't  have  until  he  can 
get  some  of  if  it  is  something  he  will  not 
use  much  of,  he  will  let  th.e  druggest  take 
the  risk  on  having  the  part  of  bottle  left 
over.     In   either  case,   I  don't   believe   the 
druggist   gets   a  fair  chance   at   them   and 
there  is  no  way  to  fight  It.    Last  year,  I  filled 
a  prescription  from  a  local  doctor,  one  of 
four  that  the  patient  had  taken  to  the  doctor 
from  the  doctor  In  Kansas  City.    He  supplied 
the  other  three,  the  druggest  got  to  supply 
the  odd  one  that  had  to  be  ordered. 

The  prices  of  a  dispensers  medicine  is  not 
something  that  is  easy  to  put  one's  finger  on. 
They  vary  and  I  must  admit.  In  some  in- 
stances are  consistent  with  the  ability  of 
the  patient  to  pay.  I  have  had  patients 
show  me  small  envelopes  of  phenobarbital 
in  all  sizes  and  colors  that  range  from  $1  for 
30  up  to  $4.50  for  30.  Some  sell  only  in  lOO's 
of  certain  medicines.  There  prices  are 
usually  higher  than  they  are  in  the  drug- 
store. Some  examples  of  over-the-counter 
items  sold  by  dispensers  in  the  area  are  as 
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follows.  I  will  list  the  ore  price  and  then 
the  price  I  can  prove  a  dispenser  charged 
for  the  same  thing. 


Horn 

DruKstore 
price 

Dispenser 

r-ii-rlliiim   Sot      -    .    . 

$2..S6 
'-'.29 
2.34 
1.49 
1.57 

$4.00 

v'iHiivliii  (irons.  30  cc 

3.50 

Vi.Vlix  droos.  30  CC 

4.00 

3.00 

M-nlox  liauid.  12  oz -  - 

3.00 

These  are  Just  a  few  and  used  only  to  Il- 
lustrate a  point.  I  do  not  say  that  all  drug- 
store prices  are  fair  and  Just  but  I  do  be- 
lieve they  are  more  in  line  than  the  ones 
listed  above. 

The  druggist's  Image  is  further  lowered 
because  the  only  prescriptions  written  by 
most  of  our  doctors  are  for  expensive  medi- 
cine. The  patient  brings  the  prescription 
to  the  drugstore  and  finds  that  they  are 
charged  $5  or  $6  or  more  for  Just  a  few  pills 
or  capsules,  and  never  gets  anything  for  $1 
or  $1.25  from  the  druggist.  Naturally,  the 
question  would  be  asked,  "Why  is  everything 
so  high  at  the  drugstore?"  The  answer  is 
obvious  but  most  dlflacult  to  explain  to  a 
patient. 

Just  recently  I  have  had  a  doctor  who  had 
switched  mostly  to  prescribing,  change  back, 
his  reason  when  asked  was  that  drugs  cost 
too  much,  not  Just  here  but  all  over  the 
country.  This  statement  is  probably  true  as 
he  is  using  a  lot  more  expensive  drugs  than 
he  did  20  years  ago,  as  there  are  more  avail- 
able and  the  Job  that  they  do  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Job  they  did  20  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  was  another  factor,  different 
than  this  and  different  than  the  Idea  that 
the  druggist  was  making  all  of  the  money. 

This  newly  Introduced  factor  Is  the  one 
where  the  physician  owns  a  pharmacy  or  a 
pharmacist  as  is  the  case  in  Yates  Center, 
which  I  will  relate  now.  Dr.  X  came  to 
Yates  Center,  Kans.,  a  few  years  ago  and 
set  up  shop.  The  towns  people  were  most 
anxious  to  have  him  come  as  the  only  doc- 
tors they  had  were  old  and  not  long  for  this 
world.  Dr.  X  moved  In,  eet  up  shop,  hired 
a  couple  of  office  girls,  and  went  to  work. 
In  no  time  at  all  he  was  in  the  healing  and 
dispensing  basiness  In  a  big  way.  He  Intro- 
duced his  own  numbering  system  so  that  the 
l-atient  could  bring  the  bottle  back  to  the 
office  for  a  refill  Just  like  the  drugstore.  In 
no  time  at  all,  he  had  more  prescriptions  In 
his  file  than  Pharmacist  Y  who  had  been 
in  business  for  40  years.  You  see,  the  old 
doctors  had  been  dispensers  and  Pharmacist 
Y  hadn't  been  allowed  to  fill  many  prescrip- 
tions In  the  years  gone  by.  In  fact  I  believe 
Pharmacist  Y  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
supposed  to  fill  prescriptions.  When  the 
new  doctor  moved  to  town,  Pharmacist  Y  did 
what  he  could  for  him,  but  the  new  doctor 
said  that  Pharmacist  Y  wasn't  available 
when  he  needed  him.  Consequently,  he  had 
to  Introduce  this  new  system.  As  the  story 
goes,  dispensing  got  to  be  so  good  that  Dr. 
X  brought  a  pharmacist  to  Kansas  from 
Oklahoma,  our  board  licensed  him  and  now 
he  can  fill  Dr.  X's  prescriptions.  I  must 
admit  at  this  point  that  it  is  a  better  way 
than  having  some  housewife  in  a  white 
dress  do  it.  The  primary  reason  Dr.  X  made 
this  move  was  because  the  way  that  the  new 
welfare  machinery  Is  set  up,  he  cant  get 
paid  for  medicine  If  there  Is  a  druggist  avail- 
able. Dr.  X  couldnt  get  a  cut  from  the 
druggist  that  was  available  so  he  brought 
his  own  in. 

I  have  told  the  above  story  in  order  to  re- 
late a  point.  My  doctor  who  has  suddenly 
decided  to  dispense  again.  Is  a  good  friend 
of  Dr.  X,  and  now  has  his  own  number- 
ing set  up  for  bottles  he  dispenses.  The 
welfare  part  "does  not  apply  here  as  he  sees 
very  few  welfare  people.    This  type  of  op- 


eration, the  numbering  Bystem.  atUl  basnt 
been  accepted  by  the  other  dlspenaers.  They 
still  Just  write  the  name  on  a  card  and 
when  the  patient  comes  back,  they  ask  them 
which  color  the  pill  was  and  supply  It  from 
there.  I  am  sure  that  this  Idea  will  spread 
like  cancer  to  all  dispensers  of  medicine. 

My  last  example  is  what  happens  when  a 
patient  insists  on  getting  a  prescription. 
Some  will,  after  much  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion, concede  and  give  them  a  prescrip- 
tion. Others  will  be  most  emphatic  about 
not  letting  their  patient  have  a  prescription. 
This  last  example  happ>ened  when  an  aunt 
of  my  pharmacist  asked  her  doctor  for  a 
prescription  of  dartal  with  phenobarbital. 
Her  husband  had  been  taking  these  for  a 
few  months  and  took  two  dally,  the  doctor 
sold  her  nine  for  $1.  She  asked  me  what  the 
price  would  be  If  she  could  get  a  prescription 
from  her  doctor,  and  If  she  did  she  would 
get  one  for  a  hixndred  tablets.  I  priced 
them  to  her  at  the  same  price  that  we  would 
sell  them  to  anyone  else.  She  related  this 
to  her  doctor  when  she  asked  him  for  a  pre- 
scription and  he  said  that  he  could  sell  them 
as  cheap  as  I  could  so  she  should  find  out 
my  price  and  he  would  sell  them  for  the 
same.  She  told  me  about  her  conversation 
with  her  doctor  and  I  priced  them  to  her  at 
cost  and  told  her  to  tell  him  what  my  price 
was  and  see  if  he  would  meet  it.  I  felt  that 
my  cost  would  be  a  little  lower  than  his 
and  hoped  that  If  he  stuck  by  his  guns,  he 
would  lose  money  on  each  sale.  I  have 
known  him  for  years  and  knowing  the  way 
he  loves  the  buck,  this  would  probably  cause 
a  coronary  faster  than  anything  I  could  do. 
I  don't  believe  It  affected  him  as  1  havfe  not 
heard  from  the  lady  as  to  the  outcome  of  her 
last  visit  with  him.  He,  no  doubt,  is  selling 
her  at  my  figure,  or  found  through  exten- 
sive study  that  her  husband  needed  a  dif- 
ferent medication. 

I  wish  that  I  could,  reason  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  situation  here  in  lola. 
To  my  knowledge,  we  have  never  shot  at 
anyone  of  the  doctors  here,  we  haven't  stolen 
from  any  of  them,  nor  have  we  been  at  war 
with  them.  We  do  not  counter  prescribe  to 
any  great  extent.  We  usually  send  patients 
to  the  doctor  of  their  choice  If  asked  for 
guidance.  In  most  cases,  we  have  always 
been  friendly  to  them  and  worked  with 
them,  rather  than  aaglnst  them.  It  Is  beyond 
my  comprehension  as  to  what  started  it  and 
why  it  continues.  It  puts  the  pharmacist  at 
a  great  disadvantage  as  he  can't  fill  as  many 
prescriptions  as  he  would  like  to,  therefore, 
he  must  occasionally  order  drugs  that  should 
be  in  stock,  but  because  of  lack  of  demand 
and  expense  of  the  tablets,  must  order  rather 
than  stock. 

The  dispensing  doctor  will  fit  the  patient 
to  his  shelf  stock  rather  than  maybe  using 
something  that  would  speed  recovery  and 
save  them  loss  of  time  at  work.  He  employs 
a  housewife  or  single  girl,  with  a  hi^h  school 
education,  enlists  her  in  the  Medical  Assist- 
ants Society  of  Kansas,  places  her  in  a  white 
dress,  allow  her  to  wear  an  obscure  pin  that 
has  a  combination  of  a  Caduceus,  a  regis- 
tered nurse  emblem,  a  pharmacist  emblem, 
some  Latin,  and  very  medical  in  looks.  He 
can  pay  this  lady  from  $40  upward  per  week 
and  make  much  money  on  her  talents.  A 
pharmacist  on  the  other  hand  must  pay  an- 
other pharmacist  if  he  wants  to  be  away  from 
his  store,  to  cover  for  him,  fill  all  prescrip- 
tions, handle  all  medicines,  or  he  must  lock 
his  doors  when  he  is  away.  The  price  of  a 
pharmacist  is  not  unreasonable  and  my  com- 
plaint doesn't  start  here.  My  complaint  Is 
that  by  law  all  prescriptions  must  be  filled 
by  a  registered  pharmacist.  Why  then  ca^ 
a  doctor  have  a  lady  in  white  fill  his  prescrljf- 
tions  and  call  it  legal?  If  this  trend  Is  not 
stopped,  we  must  all  look  for  work  in  the 
future,  as  the  need  for  pharmacists,  not  tied 
to  a  doctor's  pocketbook,  is  fast  diminishing. 


The  statlstles  on  doctor-owned  pharmacists. 
and  dispensing  housewives  must  be  ap- 
palling. Is  there  anything,  we  can  do  to 
stop  this? 


A  Review  by  Paul  Brindel  of  the  Book 
'Tablic  Regulation,  of  the  Religions 
Use  of  Land,**  by  Jame$  E.  Cnrry, 
From  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  1965  issue  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law- 
yer there  appeared  a  book  review,  by  Mr. 
Paul  Brindel,  of  the  first  legal  text  of  its 
kind,  "Public  Regulation  of  the  Religious 
Use  of  Land,"  by  James  E.  Curry,  of  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  bar. 

Mr.  Brindel  notes  that  the  book  is 
basically  a  historical  and  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  approximately  100  cases 
concerning  attempts  to  regulate  the  re- 
ligious use  of  land.  Mr.  Brindel  refers 
to  the  book  as  a  monumental  work  and 
one  of  substantial  significance  as  a  fu- 
ture point  of  reference  for  county,  city, 
town,  and  village  planning  commissions 
and  their  professional  planning  staffs 
across  the  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  review  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

"Public  Regulation  of  the  Religious  Use  of 
Land"  by  James  E.  Cuhry  (Charlottes- 
ville, Va..  the  Michie  Co.,  1964.  p.  XXlI. 
429,  $12.50) 

(Book  review  by  Paul  Brindel) 
This  is  the  first  definitive  work  of  Its  kind, 
"a  historical  and  critical  analysis.  In  more- 
than-usual  depth,  of  approximately  100  cases 
in  which  attempts  to  regulate  the  religious 
use  of  land  have  resulted  In  court  decisions 
published  in  the  official  reports."  The  pref- 
ace continues:  "So  far  as  I  know,  no  previous 
author  has  tried  to  bring  so  much  of  this 
material  together.  Because  church  and 
church  school  zoning  cases  are  not  usually 
classified  as  such  In  the  various  legal  ency- 
clopedias, digests,  etc.,  that  legal  writers  use 
as  'casefinders,'  there  Is  no  certainty  that  I 
have  found  them  all.  If  any  are  omitted 
they  may  be  Included  in  supplements." 

This  book  has  been  long  needed.  The 
author  reminds  us:  "Church  construction  is 
big  business  (over  a  billion  dollars  In  1960). 
As  the  number  of  new  churches  Increased 
after  1949,  so  did  the  number  of  church  zon- 
ing cases.  There  also  ensued  a  heightened 
realization  on  the  part  of  Judges  of  the  need 
for  redefining  the  relative  rights  of  churches 
and  municipalities  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  rellglovis  land  use." 

It  was  only  39  years  ago  that  the  first  com- 
prehensive mvmiclpal  zoning  ordinance  was 
given  validity  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Village  of  Euclid  v.  Ambler 
Realty  Co.  In  this  "cornerstone  of  modem 
land  use  soning,"  the  Court  did  not  pass 
directly  on  the  validity  of  the  sections  ex- 
cluding churches,  but  it  did  note  their  exist- 
ence.  Comments  the  author: 

"If  the  exclusion  of  chiirches  from  reei- 
dentlal  districts  was  as  evil  as  the  New  York 
City  planners  of  1916  thought,  the  Supreme 
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the  future  as  county,  city,  town 
planning  conunissions.  and  their 
planning  staffs  in  nearly  every 
up    with    "master    plans"    and 
r4strictive  ordinances  as  to  the  sale 
.  number  of  a  householder's  pets, 
of  paying  guests,  and  what  not? 
planners  have  any  legal  train- 
often  they  act  in  a  quasi-judicial 
The  autlior  warns,  "Religious  lib- 
is  largely   an   individual   right, 
carefully   distinguished   from   the 
that   some    courts   have    be- 
churches  in  consideration  of  the 
service  they  render." 
closes  with  this  constructive  note: 


nd  of  future  restricti\-e  legislation 
the  success  of  voluntary  action, 
can  be  Induced  to  provide  suit- 
sites  in  new  subdivisions,  and 
planners  and  church  administra- 
;  and  use  sites  carefully,  with  full 
protection  of  the  public  interest, 
ion  will  be  limited.     If  voluntary 
lacking,  or  inadequate,  there  will 
pressure  for  public  controls." 
monumental  work  is  more  than  the 
esearch  of  one  man.     Two  pages 
to  whom  the  author  acknowledges 
gi  atitude.    The  bibliography- — books, 
,    articles,    public    addresses    and 
overs    seven     pages.       Cases     are 
xed  as  to  religious  denominations 
17  Jewish,   13  Jehovah's  Wit- 
,  State  mimicipalities,  and   case 
chronological    index    starts    with 
]  (ible.  Magna  Carta,  and  St.  Thomas 
concludes  with  eleven  1062  entries. 
he  author  believes  that   "Utopia" 
first  book  on  city  planning. 


Behind  the  Headlines 


EXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THEJ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Tiday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  R.  iCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  incisive 
observat;  on  on  the  pacificist  demonstra- 
tions waj  eloquently  expressed  in  an  edi- 
torial, ":Jehind  the  Headlines,"  in  the 


current  issue  of  the  Machinist  publica- 
tion. 

For  those  who  wish  to  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  significance  of 
these  demonstrations,  I  commend  this 
editorial  and  include  It  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  : 

Behind  the  HE.\DLn>iES 

Union  members  have  reason  to  be  puzzled 
by  the  pacifist  demonstrations  of  the  past 
fortnight. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  some  college  stu- 
dents are  able  to  demonstrate  how  little  they 
have  learned  about  the  world  they  live  in. 

We  know  that  many  young  people  grow 
through  a  period  of  rebellion.  In  college, 
some  of  them  become  political  proteges  of 
older  faculty  members,  who  should  know 
better.  Others,  we  sui^pect,  are  victimized 
by  Communist  agents. 

We  have  confidence  that  the  authorities 
have  both  the  wit  and  the  will  to  deal  intelli- 
gently  with    those   who   are    responsible. 

The  cause  of  our  puzzlement  is  not  the  dem- 
onstrators, but  the  attention  they  get  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  radio  and  TV.  Small 
wonder  that  Hanoi  and  Peiping  are  saying 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  about  to  fall. 

The  newspaper  editors  know  that  even  if 
all  the  college  students  In  the  country  agreed 
with  the  demonstrators,  they  would  repre- 
sent less  than  3  percent  of  the  American 
people.  And  most  students  don't  even  vote 
yet. 

The  editors  also  know  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  young  Americans,  out  of  col- 
lege as  well  as  in.  are  patriotic  and  loyal  100 
percent  against  the  spread  of  communism. 
Lump  all  the  demonstrators  together,  the 
pro-Russian  Communists,  the  pro-Clilnese 
Communists,  the  Socialists,  the  pacificists, 
the  nonresistors,  the  beatniks,  and  they  rep- 
resent less  than  1  percent  of  the  college 
students — a  few  thousand  in  a  nation  of  200 
million  people. 

We  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  it  Is  be- 
cause they  are  a  small,  freaki.sh  group  that 
the  newspapers  give  them  attention  and  big 
headlines.  The  American  press  is  most  in- 
terested in  what  is  sensational,  what  Is  ex- 
citing, what  is  unusual — the  oddballs,  the 
freaks.  That's  what  makes  news  in  this 
country. 

Somehow,  editors  are  not  Interested,  for 
example,  when  60,000  union  Yankees,  speak- 
ing through  the  New  England  Conference  of 
Machinists,  show  that  they  know  something 
about  communism.  The  recent  New  England 
lAM  Conference,  like  most  union  meetings 
these  days,  adopted  a  resolution  praising 
President  Johnson  for  his  policies  in  soutii- 
east  Asia  and  called  for  full  support  of  the 
American  troops  in  Vietnam. 

You  didn't  read  about  It  becaiL<;c  the  edi- 
tors know  that  is  the  way  most  Americans 
feel.  It  Isn't  news  that  adult  Americaris 
know  which  side  their  liberties  depend  on. 
We  can  only  hope  that  Hanoi  and  Peiping 
also  understand  the  American  press. 


Baltimore   Boy   Given   New   Opportunity 
Through  Job  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE\TATI\'E3 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday- 
Star  written  by  Larry  A.  SUU.  tells  of 
the  fervent  hope  for  the  future  of  O'Neil 
Leroy  Costley.  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  article  Is  headlined  "Three  Job 
Corps  Graduates  Win  Chance  at  Execu- 
tive Careers."  The  story  is  a  true  story 
of  Americana — give  American  youth  a 
chance  and  it  will  strive  to  pursue  con- 
structive goals. 

There  is  another  saga  of  Americana  in 
the  story.  This  is  the  report  of  W.  C. 
Hobbs,  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  based  film  giving  jobs 
to  Job  Corps  graduates — the  Manage- 
ment and  Engineering  Services  Division 
of  Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc. 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  himself  a  dropout — he 
left  school  in  1931,  but  returned  to  get  a 
B.S.  in  science  and  engineering. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  quote  what 
Mr.  Hobbs  had  to  say  to  the  Job  Corps 
graduates  he  employed: 

I  want  these  fellows  to  know  they  won't 
get  any  preferential  treatment.  They'll  have 
to  work  like  everybody  else.  At  the  end  of 
the  90  days  they  will  be  Just  one  of  the 
workers  and  advance  on  merit  and  ability. 
It's  entirely  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Hobbs  is  also  quoted  as  stating 
that  he  hired  "the  youths  from  the  Job 
Corps  program  because  the  camps  offered 
greater  selectivity,  better  character,  and 
higher  quality  of  potential  workers  than 
any  other  single  source." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  account 
merits  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  include  the  article  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Three   Job    Corps   Graduates    Win   Chance 
at  executivk  careers 

(By  Larry  A.  StlU) 

Three  graduates  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  Job  Corps  training  program 
were  given  new  Jobs  in  Washington  and  a 
chance  of  executive  training  yesterday  by 
two  former  dropouts  who  already  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  trainees  are  Cosme  Arrlola,  21,  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  O'Neil  Leroy  Costley,  18,  of 
Balltmore,  and  Lawrence  Harkless,  21,  of 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  all  members  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J., 
Urban  Center. 

Camp  Kilmer  Is  one  of  100  training  centers 
being  established  in  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram for  40,000  young  men  and  women,  aged 
16  to  21.  "who  need  a  change  of  environment 
and  individual  help  to  develop  talents,  self- 
confidence,  and  motivation  to  improve  them- 
selves." 

FIRST   EFFECTIVE    TRAINEES 

Tlie  three  Kilmer  grads  started  to  work  as 
the  Job  Corps'  first  executive  trainees  at  the 
Management  and  Engineering  Service  Di- 
vision of  Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc. 

Consolidated  operates  management  and 
maintenance  services  for  major  indu.'^tries 
throughout  the  Nation  and  on  Wake  Island, 
in  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

"I  never  thought  I  would  be  here."  said 
Arriola  at  the  firm's  plush  Washington  office 
in  the  Madison  Bank  Building.  "My  mother 
didn't  want  me  to  be  far  from  home,  but 
she  says  it's  for  my  benefit,"  said  Harkless. 

"My  family  is  proud  of  me.  They  hope 
I  stick  it  out."  said  Costley. 

W.  C.  Hobbs,  vice  president  of  Con.'-'^>;i- 
datcd.  said  he  hired  the  youths  from  the 
Job  Corps  program  because  the  camps  of- 
fered "greater  selectivity,  better  character, 
and  higher  quality"  of  potential  workers 
than  any  other  single  soiirce. 

"We  are  going  to  adjust  their  working; 
hours  so  they  can  go  to  college  if  they  wish," 
Hobbs  said.  "We  can  always  use  a  good 
mechanical  engineer.  It  may  take  6  or  7 
years,  but  we're  in  no  hurry." 

Three  trainees  will  begin  at  a  minimum 
starting  salary  of  $1.75  to  $2.25  an  hoiu-  dur- 
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Ing  a  90-day  training  period,  axxording  to 
John  RoUo,  manager  of  tlie  division's  lo- 
gistic and  social  science  department. 

The  firm  foiuid  each  youth  housing  In  the 
District,  established  separate  checking  ac- 
counts for  them,  purchased  clothing  so  they 
could  go  to  work  and  retiu-n  to  school. 

Hobbs  recalled  that  he  dropped  out  of 
school  in  1931,  but  returned  to  get  a  B.S. 
degree  in  science  and  engineering.  He's 
general  manager  of  Consolidated's  manage- 
ment and  engineering  services  division  which 
includes  three  other  dropouts  among  the  105 
employees. 

Dr.  David  Gottlieb,  director  of  program  de- 
velopment and  Job  evaluation  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  agreed  that  the 
executive  training  program  could  provide 
new  inspiration  for  the  13,000  youths  pres- 
ently in  44  camps. 

"These  fellows  have  already  demonstrated 
more  on  the  ball  than  I  had  at  their  age," 
Gottlieb  said. 

EABNED   PH.    D. 

Gottlieb  also  quit  school  when  he  was  in 
the  10th  grade  and  never  returned  to  get  a 
high  school  diploma. 

He  enrolled  at  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit  as  an  unclassified  student  and  re- 
ceived a  Ph.  D  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago after  the  graduate  school  waived  all  en- 
trance requirements.  Today  Gottlieb  is  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  State  University 
faculty. 

There  are  800  graduates  of  Job  Corps  train- 
ing programs,  including  many  who  have 
entered  military  service  and  eight  who  are  at- 
tending college  on  scholarships,  Gottlieb 
said. 

Arriola  was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
San  Antonio,  but  dropped  all  hopes  of  study- 
ing architectural  drafting  to  find  a  Job  that 
would  help  support  five  brothers  and  two 
sisters. 

He  was  recommended  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
became  president  of  the  student  council  at 
Camp  Kilmer  and  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
He  was  hired  as  a  property  control  clerk  at 
Consolidated  and  plans  to  study  data  proc- 
essing at  night. 

Costley  will  work  in  the  firm's  adminis- 
trative group  as  a  reproduction  clerk  and 
Harkless  as  a  Junior  draftsman  in  the  engi- 
neering depeirtment.  Costley  dropped  out 
of  high  school  In  his  senior  year  when  his 
mother,  father,  10  brothers  and  3  sisters 
moved  to  Tuskegee  Institute.  Alabama,  where 
his  father  took  a  Job  at  the  'Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital. 

"I  didn't  have  to  drop  out,"  Costley  said, 
"but  I  was  too  bull-headed.  The  Job  Corps 
has  given  me  a  wonderful  chance." 

Harkless  said  he  quit  school  in  the  ninth 
grade  because  "I  was  losing  Interest  and  it 
was  getting  to  be  a  bore."  He  added,  "I 
didn't  want  to  go  back  to  school  and  I  was 
too  young  to  go  in  the  service,  so  the  Job 
Corps  was  right  in  between." 

Hobbs  had  one  final  word  for  his  new 
trainees.  "I  want  these  fellows  to  know  they 
won't  get  any  preferential  treatment,"  he 
emphasized.  "They'll  have  to  work  like 
everybody  else.  At  the  end  of  the  90  days 
they  win  be  Just  one  of  the  workers  and 
advance  on  merit  and  ability.  It's  entirely 
up  to  them." 

Personal  Explanation 


89th  Congress,  rollcall  votes  developed  at 
a  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  out  of  town.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  indicated  below : 

On  rollcall  No.  7,  motion  to  recommit 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  supplemental 
agriculture  appropriations,  to  bar  the  use 
of  fimds  to  finance  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  196,  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  8283,  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments,  to  delete  provisions  for  re- 
view of  Governors'  vetoes  of  projects  and 
reduce  authorization  of  funds  to  current 
level,  I  would  have  voted  'yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  246,  motion  to  recom- 
mit H.R.  10586,  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  249,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  2580,  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  amendments,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  253,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  9022,  elementary  and  secondary 
school  aid  in  areas  affected  by  major 
disasters,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  259,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  5863,  high  speed  ground  transpor- 
tation research,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  six 
occasions  during  the  1st  session  of  the 


For  Shame,  Jim  Farley 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  Postmaster  General  James  Far- 
ley, who  Is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Coca  Cola  Export  Co.,  may  have  a 
remarkable  memory  for  faces  but  his 
judgment  clearly  "ain't"  what  it  used  to 
be. 

The  thought  comes  to  mind  in  reading 
over  his  recent  pronouncement  in  my 
hometown  of  Omaha  that  today's  postal 
employees  are  not  as  dedicated  as  they 
were  in  his  time. 

Addressing  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters,  he  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Prior  to  and  during  the  time  I  was  head 
Of  the  Department,  we  had  excellent  postal 
employees.  But  times  have  changed,  and 
the  employees  today  are  not  as  dedicated  as 
they  were  then,  despite  attempts  made  by 
the  postmasters. 

Whether  he  was  shooting  from  the 
hip,  voicing  a  considered  judgment,  or 
merely  pandering  to  his  audience,  Mr. 
Farley  is  guilty  of  trying  to  indict  a  whole 
body  of  Federal  employees. 

As  a  student  of  politics,  Mr.  Farley  has 
forgotten  the  immortal  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  some  200  years  ago,  who  told 
Parliament: 

I  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people. 

His  ill-considered  statement  indeed  has 
evoked  resentment  throughout  the  post- 
al service,  as  well  it  should,  for  it  con- 
stitutes in  fact  an  Irresponsible  slander 


against  the  motivations  of  half  a  million 
postal  employees.  Perhaps,  as  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  observed  editorially  this 
month,  Mr.  Farley  had  one  coca  cola  too 
many.  In  any  case  his  statement  cannot 
be  permitted  to  stand  unchallenged. 

George  A.  Bang,  an  Omaha  letter  car- 
rier for  the  last  36  years  and  a  nation- 
al officer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  stated: 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Omaha  and 
Nebraska  letter  carriers  and  all  letter  car- 
riers in  the  Nation,  I  must  say  that  we  were 
terribly  hurt  and  chagrined  at  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  October  10  issue  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  wherein  former  Post- 
master General  James  Farley  was  quoted  as 
saying  "that  postal  employees  today  are  not 
as  dedicated  as  they  were  then."  Insofar  as 
I  am  concerned  the  current  letter  carriers 
are  truly  dedicated  and  loyal  members  of 
the  Post  Office  family. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  9  years, 
I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
problems,  the  aspirations  and,  yes,  the 
dedication  of  today's  postal  employees  as 
they  go  about  their  daily  business  of 
moving  70  billion  pieces  of  mail — a  vol- 
ume more  than  double  what  it  was  in 
Mr.  Farley's  Ume  although  the  total 
number  of  employees  Is  not  very  much 
greater.  These  two  facts,  in  themselves, 
tell  us  much  about  the  productivity  of 
today's  employees  compared  with  those 
of  a  quarter  century  ago. 

Let  Mr.  Farley  tell  us  how  this  amaz- 
ing Increase  in  the  per  capita  produc- 
tivity of  individual  employees  has  been 
achieved  without  dedication — if  he  can. 

I  will  not  argue,  of  course,  that  there 
are  not  a  few  time  servers  or  deadbeats 
in  the  ranks  of  postal  employees  any 
more  than  we  can  say  that  there  are  no 
deadbeats  or  time  servers  in  the  ranks 
of  any  craft  or  profession — including  ex- 
politicians  and  the  Coca  Cola  Co.  But  if 
they  were  not  a  tiny  minority,  as  they 
are  in  all  crafts  and  professions,  how 
would  the  work  of  the  Nation  ever  be 
accomplished  whether  it  is  moving  the 
mail  or  growing  food  or  building  auto- 
mobiles or  providing  the  myriad  services 
that  have  made  our  society  the  richest 
and  most  efficient  on  earth? 

The  real  wonder  in  the  postal  sernce 
is  that  there  is  so  much  dedication 
among  so  many  employees  considering 
the  disadvantages  in  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  under  which  most  of  them 
are  required  to  function. 

In  Mr.  Farley's  day,  not  because  of 
him,  but  due  to  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  the  time,  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  postal  and  other 
Federal  employees  were  by  and  large  far 
superior  to  equivalent  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. World  War  n  changed  all  that. 
Yet  postal  workers  stuck  to  their  dedi- 
cated tasks  when  most  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors  moved  into  the  shipyards 
and  great  defense  factories  at  wages  far 
more  attractive  and  rewarding. 

Postal  employees  have  been  trying  to 
catch  up  ever  since. 

Even  with  the  latest  postal  pay  in- 
crease, enacted  a  few  days  ago  by  Con- 
gress which  included — for  the  first  time 
in  history — overtime  pay  for  thousands 
of  postal  employees  who  have  never  be- 
fore received  a  penny  of  overtime,  al- 
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th  aU  of  the  difficulties  brought 
and  growth,  the  one  con- 
hread  has  been  the  very  dedica- 
Anployees  which  Mr.  Farley  pro- 
find  lacking. 

to  Mr.  Farley  that  he  read 

the  essays  produced  a  couple  of 

by  more  than  600  postal  clerks 

ev*ry  State  in  the  Union  as  part  of 

natl  onal  essay  contest  sponsored  by 

,ed  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 

bproad  question  of  why  they  found 

In  their  jobs. 

eminent    Washington    news- 
who  judged  that  contest  each 
Idter  public  tributes  of  their  own 
astonishing  level  of  dedication 
in  the  avalanche  of  responses, 
comlnend  to  Mr.  Farley  the  winning 
by  a  26-year-old  San  Fran- 
postal  clerk  of  Chinese  ancestry, 
David  Wong,  which  reads  as 


cnt 


4ot  the  thought  of  being  a  public 
a  a  Government  postal  installation 
as  It  Is  the  chance  and  privilege  of 

(  thers  through  my  Job  as  a  postal 


the 


knowledge  that  what  I  am  doing 

al  to  the  happiness  and  well-being 

cpmmunlty  and  my  Nation — for  to 

Joy  is  Imparted  each  day  through 

tl^ey  received  Xrom  friends  and  loved 

wrote   a  thought,   and   in   faith, 

postage  stamp  on   an   envelope — 

eventually  passed  through  my  hands 

1 3  way. 

t  le  assurance  that  these  letters  will 

tl:  elr   destination;    for   somewhere,    a 

my  own  is  intermingled  within  mU- 

parts  of  machinery  and  of  human 

nd  I  am  confident  that  this  com- 

of   automation   and   the   untiring 

df    the    hiiman   heart — working    to- 

v-ill  bring  the  mall  to  its  goal, 
t  lie  way  of  life  that  I  have  chosen 
own.     As  the  privilege  of  voting 
Inseplirable   from   a   democratic   govern- 
also   is  my  Indisputable  right  to 
thoughts  thnTug^  my  postal  union, 
its  legislations,  better  my  work- 
conditions,  Ijeneflt  fnxn  health  and  sick- 


thrc  ugh 


ness  Insurance  plans,  receive  reasonable  liv- 
ing wages,  as  well  as  representation  that  will 
continually  seek  to  further  my  welfare  while 
I  am  serving  the  public. 

It  Is  a  warm  feeling  to  know  that  as  a 
postal  clerk  I  am  doing  my  duty  weU.  and 
through  faithfulness  excel.  In  giving  a  p>art 
of  myself,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can — I  am 
being  a  good  and  useful  citizen — I  am  serv- 
ing my  fellow  man. 

For  shame,  Mr.  Farley. 


I       

Rent  Supplement  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rent  supplement  program, 
once  characterized  as  a  "dead  horse" 
during  House  debate,  will  apparently  be 
at  the  starting  gate  and  off  and  running 
when  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
convenes  on  January  10. 

Personally,  I  welcome  the  special  em- 
phasis which  has  been  placed  on  the  pro- 
posed program  by  the  President  and  the 
administration's  announced  intention  to 
seek  $30  million  to  start  the  program 
early  next  year  through  another  supple- 
mental money  bill. 

If  there  is  a  genuine  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  next  10  weeks  can  be 
used  wisely  in  establishing  a  case  for  this 
program.  It  Is  a  legislative  matter  that 
can  be  considered  quickly  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  review  of  congressional  action 
and  events  concerning  the  rent  subsidy 
program,  which  generated  so  much  de- 
bate and,  unfortunately,  some  harsh  and 
bitter  words  as  Congress  refused  to  ap- 
propriate contract  autiiority  funds  in  the 
1966  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration carefully  consider  the  words 
of  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  George  H.  Mahon.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  of  Congressman  Mahon's 
can  be  found  on  page  26863  of  the  Octo- 
ber 21.  1965,  Congressional  Record: 

This  conference  bill  eliminates  the  rent 
supplement  item  put  In  by  the  other  body, 
but  language  is  contained  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers  stating  that  this  is  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  program.  However, 
the  program  had  been  launched  under  such 
an  ill  omen  it  became  necessary  to  call  a  halt, 
because  the  administrator  of  the  agency  had 
indicated  the  announcement  and  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
abhorrent  to  many  Members  of  Congress, 
many  of  whom  were  strong  supporters  of  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

It  is  true  when  he  observed  that  he  was 
running  against  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
he  came  to  Capitol  Hill  with  a  series  of  let- 
ters saying,  in  effect,  "I  am  sorry,  we  will 
change  this,"  and  he  then  offered  a  different 
tjrpe  of  proposition  than  had  previously  been 
offered,  but  a  man  convinced  against  his  will 
is  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion  still,  and 
we  felt  it  was  wise  to  take  a  little  time  to 
digest  this  program  and  let  the  agency  come 
up  with  regulations  and  let  us  see  with  our 


own  eyes  what  the  regulations  will  be  before 
we  take  action.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
or  Uloglcal  with  that  approach,  I  fail  to  see 
it  This  is  not  a  repudiation  by  this  body,  it 
is  not  a  veto  df  the  program.  It  is  an  action 
in  good  conunonsense  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  issue,  which  .still 
must  be  resolved,  is  whether  the  HHFA 
will  develop  and  present  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  it  intends  to  comply  with  in- 
tent of  Congress;  namely,  that  the  rent 
subsidy  program  be  limited  to  low  income 
groups  having  an  Income  less  than  that 
prescribed  for  public  housing  under  the 
Public  Housing  Act  of  1937— title  I.  sec- 
tion ipi(c)  (1). 

From  the  time  that  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  housing  message  to  Congress 
last  March,  his  proposal  to  inaugurate 
a  multibillion-dollar  Federal  rent  subsidy 
program  has  been  under  fire.  I  can  re- 
call that,  during  our  several  weeks  of 
testimony  before  the  Housing  subcom- 
mittee, even  stalwart  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, both  inside  and  outside  of 
Congress,  were  openly  skeptical  with  re- 
gard to  this  proposal.  When  the  omni- 
bus housing  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  June  the  issue  of  rent  subsi- 
dies completely  dominated  the  debate  for 
three  full  afternoons.  At  the  time,  there 
was  not  a  single  objective  veteran  Wash- 
ington observer  who  did  not  report  that 
the  rent  subsidy  proposal,  as  reported 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  was  in  deep  trouble.  In  fact, 
it  was  facing  nearly  certain  House  de- 
feat. Only  after  a  last-minute  floor 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens],  limiting  the 
program's  benefits  to  families  below  pub- 
lic housing  income  limits,  did  the  House 
approve  the  proposal  by  a  slim  6-vote 
margin.  We  should  recall  at  this  point 
that  this  last-minute  change  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  had  never  been  discussed  in 
committee,  thereby  creating  a  situation 
where  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  not  at  all  certain  as  to  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  that  which  they  had 
agreed  to  accept. 

In  aU  fairness  to  those  who  voted  for 
rent  supplements  last  June,  I  feel  cer- 
tain most  thought  that  they  had  some 
faiiiy  certain  idea  of  the  maximum  in- 
come limits  of  families  eligible  for  rent 
subsidies.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of 
us  who  opposed  this  last-minute  amend- 
ment warned  that  entirely  too  much  dis- 
cretion was  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
housing  agency  officials  and  that  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  was  approving  a  concept, 
while  permitting  the  HHFA  to  do  the 
actual  legislating  through  regulations. 

Then  on  September  28,  the  Housing 
Agency  released  its  rent  supplement  reg- 
ulations. When  I  reviewed  these  regu- 
lations I  was  disturbed  at  what  I  saw. 
Among  other  things,  they  made  it  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  willing 
to  subsidize  up  to  70  percent  of  monthly 
rental  payments  for  families  earning  at 
least  the  maximum  allowable  under  pub- 
lic housing  regulations.  Superimposed 
on  this  was  the  revelation  that  elderly 
or  handicapped  families  could  have  net 
assets  three  times  the  maximum  family 
income  limits,  with  nonelderly  families 
limited  to  net  assets  of  twice  these  same 
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maximum  family  Income  limits.  No- 
where in  the  regulations,  however,  was 
It  spelled  out  for  Members  of  Congress 
precisely  the  dollars  and  cents  limits  of 
these  public  housing  income  limits.  Nor 
did  the  regulations  indicate  the  mortgage 
limits  for  the  imits  to  be  occupied  by 
rent  subsidy  families.  Again  we  were 
told  that  these  would  be  supplied  at  a 
later  date. 

Without  going  into  further  details  in 
describing  the  September  28  rent  sub- 
sidy regulations,  it  is  only  fair  to  recall 
that  these  were  not  available  to  most 
Members  until  20  days  after  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Oflaces  had  held  its  hearings  in 
considering  the  administration  request 
for  an  Initial  first-year  $30  million  fund- 
ing for  rent  supplements.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  have  the 
needed  information  contained  in  these 
regulations  with  which  to  constructively 
question  housing  oflficials  during  the 
hearings. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
cut  the  $30  million  contract  puthority 
request  back  to  $6  milUon.  On  the 
theory  that  this  program  needed  fur- 
ther study  and  that  if  once  it  received 
even  a  token  appropriation  it  would  be 
off  and  winging  for  40  years,  I  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  to  delete  the 
$6  million.  This  amendment  carried  by 
a  23-vote  margin  with  nearly  as  many 
Democrats  as  Republicans  voting  in  sup- 
port of  it — 99  Republicans  and  86  Demo- 
crats. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  House  action  re- 
flected general  disenchantment  with  the 
September  28  regulations  and  that  most 
members  thought  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  had  been  grossly  violated. 

When  I  offered  my  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  funds  for  this  program  on 
October  14, 1  emphasized  that  it  was  not 
my  motive  to  kUl  the  program.  The 
sum  of  $170,000,  later  increased  to  about 
$450,000,  was  left  in  specifically  for  the 
administration  of  the  rent  supplement 
program,  under  section  101,  so  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
would  have  the  money  to  proceed  and 
to  continue  to  work  on  regulations. 

I  also  added: 

I  had  not  Intended  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject again  this  year  for,  very  frankly,  I  be- 
lieved the  question  of  rent  supplements  was 
fully  debated  over  a  period  of  3  days  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June.  It  was  a  good  debate. 
It  was  a  fair  debate. 

My  only  concern,  my  only  intent — and 
It  remains  so  today — is  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  for  the  low-income 
groups,  a  program  for  the  poor  people 
of  America  that  it  was  purpoiled  to  be 
when  it  was  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  June. 

When  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  prior 
to  adjournment  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
House  position  in  denying  contract  au- 
thority funds  for  rent  supplements,  they 
did  so  with  the  apparent  support  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, controlled  by  a  17-to-8  margin 
by  members  of  the  majority  party.  It 
is  in  this  environment  that  the  President 
issued  on  the  following  day,  October  22, 


his  blistering  indictment  of  a  Congress 
that  otherwise  gave  him  nearly  all  he 
asked  for.  The  President  blamed  defeat 
of  fimds  for  rent  subsidies  on  what  he 
termed  "propaganda  of  fear  and  mis- 
trust" and  "false  propaganda  and  mis- 
representation." The  President  also  de- 
clared that  "cynicism  and  self-interest 
preyed  on  fear  of  the  new  and  imagina- 
tive" and  that  the  "old  voices  of  doubt 
and  misunderstanding  were  raised  once 
more. 

I  have  recently  taken  the  liberty  of 
writing  a  personal  letter  to  the  President 
in  an  attempt  to  better  relate  exactly 
what  took  place  and  why.  In  particular, 
I  stressed  the  excellent  statement  by  Mr. 
Mahon  which  is  included  earUer  in  this 
report.  Further,  I  emphasized  that  if 
HHFA  submits  a  revised  set  of  regula- 
tions limiting  rent  subsidies  to  the  needy, 
as  authorized  by  Congress,  a  new,  more 
rea.sonable  approach  would  not  only  have 
my  support  but  that  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Members. 

With  regard  to  the  charges  of  "false 
propaganda  and  misrepresentation,"  I 
would  point  out  that  during  the  October 
14  debate  not  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress disputed  the  facts  that  I  revealed 
with  regard  to  the  maximum  income 
limits  and  other  matters  covered  In  the 
September  28  HHFA  regulations. 

Certainly,  I  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
cede that  the  administration  did  not  en- 
vision that  the  majority  of  rent  supple- 
ment families  would  be  earning  $8,100, 
with  $25,000  assets  living  in  four-bed- 
room apartments  with  as  few  as  four 
children.  But  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  these  unrealistic  limitations  were 
inserted  in  the  regulations  and  that  in 
the  face  of  the  nationwide  controversy 
over  the  rent  supplement  program,  the 
better  part  of  valor  would  have  been 
for  the  Housing  Agency  to  have  drafted 
more  reasonable  and  defensible  income 
and  asset  limitations.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  view  of  the  sharp  debate  over 
rent  subsidies,I  feel  certain  the  HHFA 
must  have  thought  that  what  some  of  us 
regarded  as  being  unrealistic  limitations 
were,  in  fact,  needed  in  order  to  make 
the  program  work. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  on  several  occasions  during 
the  B$st  year  the  Housing  Administrator, 
Dr.  Weaver,  admitted  that  this  program 
would  not  work  for  low-income  families. 
It  was  he,  not  opponents  of  the  pro- 
gram, who  said  to  a  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  audience  shortly  after 
the  authorization  bill  passed  that  a  non- 
profit or  limited-dividend  organization 
would  have  to  have  "a  heart  of  gold  or 
a  head  of  lead"  to  participate  in  this 
program  if  it  were  limited  to  low-income 
families.  To  his  credit.  Dr.  Weaver, 
throughout  the  year,  has  never  backed 
down  from  his  original  premise  that  rent 
subsidies  could  not  be  effectively  imple- 
mented unless  suqh  payments  were  di- 
rected at  families  above  the  public  hous- 
ing income  range.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  idle  speculation  to  assume  that 
the  September  28  regulations  reflected 
these  sentiments  when  they  greatly  ex- 
ceeded what  most  Members  of  Congress 
thought  they  had  voted  for. 

Now  is  there  any  need  for  this  alleged 
mass  confusion  to  have  arisen  with  re- 


gard to  the  maximum  family  income  lim- 
itation under  the  proposed  rent  sub- 
sidy program?  Section  101  of  PubUc 
Law  89-117  stated  clearly  that  the  re- 
cipients were  "to  have  an  Income  below 
the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  es- 
tablished in  the  area,  pursuant  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  in  section  2' 2) 
and  15i7MbHii)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  for  occupancy  in  public  housing 
dwellings."  I  submit  that  the  HHFA  in 
its  regulations  could  have  advised  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  precisely  what  these 
maximum  income  ranges  were.  Witliin 
a  few  days,  data  could  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  HHFA  which  would  have 
specified  these  maximum  income  limits 
in  communities  where  there  are  exist- 
ing public  housing  authorities.  We  have 
never  seen  a  complete  list  of  these  fam- 
ily income  ranges.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  Marie  McGuire,  Commissioner  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
stated  during  our  subcommittee  hearings 
that  the  maximum  net  family  Income 
range  for  public  housing  In  New  York 
City  was  $8,100. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Weaver  wherein 
I  specifically  ask  for  such  a  list.  If 
this  is  supplied,  then  maybe  for  the  first 
time  since  tliis  issue  began,  all  Members 
of  Congress  will  have  some  Idea  of  the 
maximum  income  limitations  imder  the 
President's  proposed  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

In  light  of  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  controversy,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  to  agree  with  President 
Johnson  when  he  said  that  "the  old 
forces  of  doubt  and  misunderstanding 
were  raised  once  more."  However,  the 
doubt  and  misunderstanding  that  I  re- 
fer to  was  initiated  and  generated  com- 
pletely within  the  Housing  Agency  and 
not  on  the  floor  of  the  House  br  Senate. 
Where  does  this  leave  us  now?  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  refusing  to  appropriate  fvmds 
for  rent  subsidies,  made  clear  its  inten- 
tion and  demand  that,  once  and  for  all. 
the  Housing  Agency  set  forth  a  com- 
plete set  of  regulations  before  any  funds 
are  forthcoming.  During  the  House  floor 
debate  there  was  absolutely  no  confusion 
over  the  intent  of  my  amendment  to 
strike  the  $6  million  contract  authority 
appropriation.  Ample  funds  for  develop- 
ing new  and  more  reasonable  regulations 
were  left  intact. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adminis- 
tration insists  upon  Ignoring  Congress' 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  broad  outhnes  of  this  program,  then 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  rent  subsidies  will  confront  the 
same  difficulties  next  year  that  it  faced 
during  the  first  session  o4 Congress. 

Speaking  for  m.yself.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  common.sense  of  the 
American  people  when  this  issue  is 
brought  before  them  for  their  judgment. 
I  am  convinced  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  our  citizens  will  reject  any 
multibiUion-dollar,  40-year.  Federal  rent 
subsidy  program  directed  to  families 
whose  incomes  center  aroimd  or  exceed 
the  median  family  income  in  the  United 
States. 

Such  adjectives  as  "collecti\1st.- 
"radical."  and  "socialistic."  in  describ- 
ing this  program,  did  not  originate  with 
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Pfom  the  New  York  Times] 

BuXfUNC  THE  Rent  Supplement 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

. — Of  all  the  President' s  Great 

his  rent  supplement  pro- 

the  most  vulnerable  to  the  objec- 

adopts  a  basic  theory  of  modern 

But  this  concept,   that  the   na- 

should  be  allocated  by  Govern- 

acti^n  to  assure  an  equitable  sharing 

,  was  only  one  of  the  causes  of 

by  Congress  to  start  the  program 

]  iproptiation  for  the  first  year. 

an  intense  dislike  in  Congress 

prl^tclple  inherent  in  a  proposal  that 

rent  of  low-income  groups  for  im- 

ho^slng  should  be  financed   out  of 

revenues.     To  some  Members  this 

the  incentive  of  individuals  to 

by   their   own   efforts,   a 

American  economic  philosophy. 

t  was  an  unconstitutional  penalty 

honest   achievement   in    a  free 

society,  and  a  bonus  for  shiftless- 

Jther  defects  of  individual   char- 


WELFAKE    STATISM 


country  has  moved  so  far  toward 
1  collectivist.  welfare  state  by  its 
<  eclsions    since    the    reelection    of 
Eisenhower  that  it  required  more 
ixtreme  expression  of  collectivism 
supplement  measure  to  block  It 
And  by  the  same  token  the 
prove  to  have  been  only  a  post- 
when  the  question  of  financing  the 
rlcurs  at  the  next  session.    This  will 
a  matter  of  routine,  because  Con- 
already  authorized  an  appropria- 
It. 


begin 


WEAVERS    ERROR 


priation  was  denied  tiie  Presi- 
current  session  because  the  Fed- 
Administrator,     Robert     C. 
several  grave   tactical   errors 
on  the  burden  the  proj- 
carried  as  clearly  socialistic   in 
pj-oved  too  heavy  for  it  to  bear.    In 
action  by  the  House  Appropria- 
he   prepared   administra- 
for  the  program  that  could 
successfully   attacked   on   the 
pounds : 

criteria    listed    as    determinants 

rent  Supplemental  project  would 

Included  "full  consideration 

to  assisting  in  integrating 

and  furthering  the  legal  re- 

and  objectives  of  equal  oppor- 

housing."     In   other   words,    the 

^  raa  to  be  used,  beyond  its  stated 

purpose  as  housing  assistance  to 

groups,  as  an  economic  club  to 

integration. 

"egulations  were  so  loosely  drawn 

the  charge  of  critics   that  a 

h  a  net  income  of  $25,000  a  year 

tfy  for  a  rent  subsidy;  and  a  family 

children  could  be  subsidized  for 

of  a  four-bedroom  apartment. 
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3.  The  text  of  the  regulations  was  with- 
held from  the  House  Appropriations  Oom- 
mittee  by  Weaver  untU  20  days  after  the 
ending  of  its  hearing  on  the  measure. 

4.  The  regulations  failed  to  set  a  mort- 
gage limitation  on  rent  supplemental  proj- 
ects. Hence,  Congress  was  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  type  of  units  which  would  be  built 
with  its  appropriation. 

These  aspects  of  the  regulations  left  them 
wide  open  to  effective  attack  from  support- 
ers of  the  proclaimed  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tion— to  help  the  poor  get  decent  housing — 
as  well  as  from  Members  of  Congre.ss  who  op- 
pose its  basic  p>olitical  philosophy. 

The  only  appropriation  in  furtherance  of 
the  rent  supplement  that  Congress  retained 
i.s  $450, OCO  for  replanning  of  the  operation  by 
Weaver,  and  for  redrafting  the  administra- 
tive regulations..  But  this  itself  is  evidence 
that  Congress  has  not  yet  rejected  the  basic 
concept  of  the  legislation.  When  the  next 
.session  assembles  in  Januar>-  1966.  there 
will  first  be  a  request  from  the  President  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  which  the  Housing  Admin- 
istration can  enter  into  contract.s  for  rent 
supplement  units.  The  President  announced 
today,  somewhat  defiantly,  that  he  would  ask 
the  full  $30  million  authorized  for  the  first 
fi.=cal  year,  though  the  fiscal  year  will  then  be 
half  over.  If  Congress  supplies  the  $6  or  $8 
million  now  indicated,  the  program  will  be 
underway.  And  a  Presidential  reqiiest  for 
second-year  appropriation  of  $75  million  or 
more  can  then  be  confidently  expected,  with 
good  prospects  of  approval  at  least  in  part. 

HOW    MUCH    SOCIALISM? 

Therefore,  while  the  President  has  suffered 
a  sliarp  setback  in  the  refusal  of  Congress  at 
this  session  to  give  him  starting  funds  for 
the  project,  he  has  not  yet  suffered  defeat. 
What  finally  happens  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  whether  a  majority  of  Congress, 
particularly  the  large  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House,  will  risk  the  venture  of  a  social- 
ist program  in  a  general  election  year. 

That  the  venture  is  an  extreme  socialistic 
concept  is  implicit  in  a  story  told  by  Marshal 
Montgomery,  of  Alamein.  of  an  exchange  he 
once  had  with  Marshal  Stalm.  Asked  by 
Montgomery  for  a  statement  of  the  difference 
between  Russian  communism  and  Western 
socialism,  Stalin  explained  that  under  Soviet 
communism  everyone  contributes  according 
to  his  abilities  and  receives  according  to  his 
needs,  whereas  under  democratic  socialism 
the  receiver  shares  according  to  his  merit. 
"Then  you  haven't  a  Communist  state  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  said  Montgomery.  "Not  yet,"  said 
Stalin.  "There  is  only  one  nation  which 
could  afford  It — the  United  States  of 
America." 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  1 

Approprmtions   Authority    Gives    Congress 

Chance  To  Review  Great  Society  in   1966 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large ) 

Washington. — It  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
tortion of  events  to  dwell  too  heavily  on  the 
rent  subsidy  defeat  suffered  by  President 
Johnson  in  the  last  hours  of  the  congression- 
al session.  Denial  of  subsidy  funds  in  the 
final  appropriation  bill  stands  out  starkly 
against  a  landscape  of  year-long  revolution- 
ary lawmaking.  In  terms  of  important  legis- 
lative tonnage,  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  was  all  it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be. 

Yet  the  rent  subsidy  incident  is  worth 
special  study  as  a  specimen  of  next  year's 
possible  lawmaking  trends.  Right  now.  any- 
way, everyone  says  the  1966  session  will  be 
different:  It  will  be  time  to  digest  the  Great 
Society  Jvist  wolfed  down  whole.  Tilings  may 
not  turn  out  that  way,  of  course.  New  racial 
emergencies  or  foreign  crises  could  require 
continued  full-throttle  production;  what 
L.B.J,  regards  as  a  bland  1966  legislative  diet 
may  seem  strong  spice  to  others. 

But  Congress  Is  leaving  town  now  with 
the  expectation  that  next  years  session  will 


be  confined  mainly  to  polishing  up  its  1965 
handiwork.  On  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Representative  Edith 
Green,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  plans  to  bird- 
dog  the  efficiency  with  which  the  Office  of 
Education  deploys  its  multibillion-dollar 
array  of  new  school  aids.  Chairman  Patman, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  of  the  Joint  House-Sen- 
ate Economic  Committee  is  getting  ready 
for  an  ambitious  survey  of  the  Great  Society 
as  a  whole;  his  staff  of  professional  econo- 
mists hopes,  among  other  things,  to  concoct 
long-range  cost  projections  of  Uncle  Sam's 
new  activities. 

THE    MARCH   TO   CAPITOL    HILL 

This  kind  of  function  is  known  as  con- 
gressional oversight,  a  jargon  term  for  rid- 
ing herd  on  the  executive  branch.  And  one 
of  the  most  important  mechanisms  for  over- 
seeing the  work  of  bureaucrats  Is  the  appro- 
priations procedure  which  snared  the  rent 
subsidy  plan  last  week.  New  or  old,  nearly 
all  Federal  activities  require  annual  appro- 
priations of  fresh  money  from  the  Treasury 
to  keep  them  going.  Fewer  new  programs 
may  go  on  the  lawbooks  next  year,  but  the 
specialized  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  will  have  a  heavier  workload 
than  ever  as  Mr.  Johnson's  agency  heads 
march  to  Capitol  Hill  to  Justify  their  spend- 
ing plans. 

Congressional  appropriations  cuts  are  tuu- 
ally  made  In  the  name  of  economy:  in 
years  past  such  career  economizers  as  the 
late  Representative  Clarence  Cannon  thun- 
dered annually  against  the  inflationary  perils 
of  all  presidential  budgets  in  their  uncut 
stage.  Starting  last  year,  however,  President 
Johnson  grabbed  the  pennyplncher  image 
away  from  Congress;  his  huge  budget*  have 
been  successfully  sold  as  "preshrunk."  Only 
a  pittance  was  chopped  from  his  appropria- 
tions request  this  year,  and  with  the  same 
big  Democratic  majority  returning  in  Jan- 
uary there's  little  prospect  of  a  1966  out- 
break of  economy  fever. 

But  even  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  ap- 
propriations process  stUl  gives  lawmakers  a 
powerful  lever  for  Influencing  Federal  pro- 
grams. Housing  Boss  Robert  Weaver  lest 
his  measly  $12  million  in  rent  subsidy  money 
not  because  the  House  thought  It  would 
break  the  Treasury,  but  because  of  dissatis- 
faction with  his  startup  plans.  Those 
Great  Society  administrators  who  fear  a  lot 
of  congressional  back-seat  driving  next  year 
may  profit  by  analyzing  the  rent  sub.'^idy 
fiasco. 

The  rent  subsidy  plan  is  Intended  to  lure 
private  builders  away  from  the  luxury  mar- 
ket and  put  up  more  new  moderate-rent 
apartments.  The  landlords  would  be 
churches  or  other  nonprofit  groups,  receiv- 
ing Federal  rental  payments  on  behalf  of 
poor  families:  officials  hoped  to  work  a  little 
social  engineering  into  the  program,  encour- 
aging landlords  to  take  nonsubsidized  a.s 
well  as  subsidized  tenants.  Mr.  Weaver  vis- 
ualized a  happy  mixture  of  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  living  constructively  to- 
gether at  the  Methodist  Arms. 

But  for  such  a  simple  goal,  the  rent  sub- 
sidy mechanism  for  achieving  it  was  incred- 
ibly complex.  Everyone — liberals  and  con- 
servatives alike — kept  asking  Mr.  Weaver 
how  rich  a  person  could  be  and  still  get  rent 
subsidies.  Because  the  limit  would  vary 
from  place  to  place,  Mr.  Weaver  could  quote 
no  single  figure.  His  vague  answers  either 
sparked  suspicions  of  a  boondoggle  for  the 
rich,  or  confused  people  hopelessly. 

Baffled  or  not,  the  Senators  agreed  to  give 
Mr.  Weaver  $10  million  In  Initial  funds,  but 
only  after  he  bowed  to  their  demands  for  a 
change  In  the  proposed  eligibility  rules. 

But  the  House  wasn't  convinced  that  Mr 
Weaver,  deep  down,  really  wanted  to  change 
the  original  rules.  "A  man  convinced  against 
his  will  is  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion 
still,"  rhymed  Chairman  Mahon,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
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mlttee.  So  the  rent  subsidy  money  Is  being 
held  hostage  by  the  House  untU  Mr.  Weaver 
drafts  a  new  plan.  In  Mr.  Mahon'b  words: 
"Let  us  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  the  regu- 
lations will  be  before  we  take  action." 

VARIATION    BT   PERSONALITT 

The  rent  subsidy  example  shows  that  the 
appropriations  process  can  be  a  powerful 
digestive  organ  Indeed  for  a  raw  new  Fed- 
eral endeavor.  But  results  in  the  past  have 
l>een  spotty,  depending  on  the  personalities 
in  charge  of  reviewing  each  fragment  of  the 
budget.  State  Department  officials  testify- 
ing before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  Representative  Rooney,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  can  assume  they'll  get  a  general 
dressing  down  for  profligacy.  But  Repre- 
sentative FoGARTY,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  Just  as  regularly  upbraids  Federal 
health  researchers  for  spending  too  little. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  may  submit  proposals  next 
year  for  making  the  appropriations  process 
more  efficient.  This  study  panel  has  heard 
suggestions  for  Increasing  the  Appropriations 
Committees'  staffs  of  investigators,  and  using 
computers  to  keep  track  of  all  the  budget's 
nooks  and  crannies.  Senator  Magn'Cson, 
Democrat,  of  Washington,  thinks  Congress 
ought  to  spend  the  first  part  of  each  ses- 
sion considering  regular  legislation,  devoting 
all  of  Its  energy  later  In  the  year  to  appro- 
priation bills. 

Any  such  reform  Is  years  away.  Mean- 
while, the  existing  appropriations  process 
promises  to  be  a  lively  battleground  in  the 
1966  session  even  if  the  White  House  runs 
out  of  new  Ideas.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask 
Mr.  Weaver. 


Report  to  23d  District 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  to  residents  of 
the  first  and  fourth  wards  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  as  a  part  of  the  Record  : 

Dear  Friend:  As  you  may  know,  the  105th 
General  Assembly  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
last  year  changed  the  boundaries  of  Ohio's 
congressional  districts,  which  will  take  effect 
in  the  1966  elections.  Although  the  new 
area  of  the  23d  District  still  represents  many 
of  the  suburbs  around  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
It  now  also  includes  the  ward  in  which  you 
Uve. 

Since  1955  I  have  represented  the  23d  Dis- 
trict in  the  U.S.  Congress.  During  my  11 
years  In  Washington  I  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  keep  in  the  closest  possible  touch 
with  constituents  through  frequent  newslet- 
ters, radio,  and  television  appearances,  occa- 
sional opinion  polls  and.  when  length  of  the 
session  permits,  a  traveling  office.  At  the 
end  of  each  session  I  send  a  summary  of  the 
year's  legislative  actions  to  my  district  and 
a  copy  of  this  year's  report  is  enclosed  for 
your  information. 

For  your  convenience,  I  maintain  a  year- 
round  office  at  525  Federal  Building,  Cleve- 
land, CHerry  1-7900,  extension  7360,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  Dur- 
ing the  months  ahead  I  hope  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you. 

Meanwhile  do  not  hesitate  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  counsel  and  advice.  Please 
remember  I  am  always  ready  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  .Minsk all. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  E.  Webb  on  the 
Dedication  of  Space-Science  Laboratory 
at  University  of  Chicairo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on    October    13,    1965,    the    Honorable 
James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Space  and  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration, dedicated  a  new  space-science 
laboratoi-y  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  share  his  comments  on  that  occasion 
with  the  Members  of  this  body: 
Address  bt  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator, 
National  AERONAtmcs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, at  THE  Dedication  of  Space-Sci- 
ence Laboratory.  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III.,  October  13,  1965 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  here  today 
at  the  dedication  of  this  new  laboratory  for 
astrophysics    and    space   research.      As    you 
know,  I  have,  from  the  beginning,  followed 
with    great    Interest    the    creation    of    thla 
highly  promising  new  resotnxe  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

The  research  efforts  of  Chicago  scientists 
will  be  significantly  extended  as  a  restUt  of 
the  laboratories  made  available  here.  By 
bringing  together  the  various  scientific  and 
engineering  disciplines,  the  new  facility  will 
contribute  to  increased  cross -fertilization  of 
ideas  and  research.  This  broadly  based  mul- 
tidlsclplinary  team  will  be  better  able  to 
work  with  others  In  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  industrial  and  business 
communities,  in  pursuing  new  opportunities 
for  research  and  the  application  of  specific 
developments  to  the  problems  of  Chicago's 
social,  business,  and  economic  structure. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  that 
these  fiicUlties  should  be  built  at  this  great 
university  which  has  made  such  valuable 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  scientific  and 
technolc^ical  development  through  the 
years.  Indeed,  It  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  this  site  that  Enrico  Fermi  and  his 
team  of  dedicated  and  brUliant  scientists 
set  in  motion  the  first  nuclear  chain  reac- 
tion. Thus  began  a  progression  of  events 
which  led  our  country  through  a  series  of 
major  research  and  development  efforts  of 
rapidly  increasing  scope;  these,  in  tunx 
brought  tis  to  the  present  era,  which  is  often 
called  the  age  of  space,  but  which  might  per- 
haps appropriately  be  called  the  age  of 
science  and  technology. 

What  our  Nation  Is  experiencing  today,  and 
has  been  experienciog  in  the  almost  quarter 
of  a  century  since  that  atomic  pile  was  start- 
ed behind  SUgg  Field,  is  a  scientific  and 
technological  revolution.  Cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  universities, 
the  scientific  community  and  industry  has 
been  the  prime  mover  in  this  revolution. 
Without  such  team  work  and  coopera- 
tion, our  Nation  could  not  have  developed 
the  inunense  technological  power  that  it  now 
possesses — the  technological  power  that 
makes  possible  supersonic  aircraft,  ballistic 
missiles,  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons, and  many  other  elements  of  our  peace- 
keeping machinery.  This  cooperation  has 
given  us  tremendous  capability  for  tech- 
nological research  and  development,  now 
being  extended  and  augmented  for  space  ex- 
ploration, which  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  national  security  requirements  of  the 
future. 


Much  of  our  basic  research,  although  not 
In  areas  specifically  related  to  weapons  pro- 
grams, has  led  to  later  applications  which 
have  helped  preserve  the  peace.  The  fields 
ot  cybernetics,  cryogenics,  solid-state  phys- 
ics, and  microminiaturization  are  examples 
that  come  Immediately  to  mind. 

The  Influence  of  our  technological  progress 
and  prowess  is  and  has  been  the  deciding 
factor  in  keeping  the  peace;  technological  and 
scientific  capabilities  constitute  a  basic 
source  of  national  power.  Preeminence  in  the 
field  is  an  instrument  in  international  rela- 
tions, and  Influences  our  dealings  with  other 
nations  involving  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world. 

Thus  we  can  neither  wish  away  nor  afford 
to  ignore  political  realities  which  make  the 
capability  to  explore  space  a  matter  of  stra- 
tegic importance  as  well  as  a  challenge  to 
man's  scientific  and  engineering  ingenuity. 
We  can  no  more  afford  to  falter  in  space 
than  we  can  In  any  earthly  pursuit  in  which 
the  security  and  future  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world  hang  In  the  balance. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  "The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  can  afford  to  go  to 
the  moon.  It  is  whether  we  can  afford  not 
to  go,  for  to  default  would  be  as  catastrophic 
as  if  we  had  defaulted  exploration  of  the 
atom." 

The  space  effort  Is  really  a  research  and 
development  competition — a  competition  for 
technological  preeminence,  which  demands 
and  creates  the  quest  for  excellence.  In  this 
qticst,  the  space  program  Is  increasing  our 
scientific  and  technological  power — a  re- 
source as  important  as  raw  materials  and 
productive  capacity.  Should  we  fall  behind 
In  the  area  of  space  technology,  we  would 
jeopardize  our  ability  to  progress,  on  earth 
as  well  as  in  space.  At  stake  is  the  tech- 
nological balance  of  power  in  the  world. 
In  space  we  are  using  science  and  tech- 
nology to  build  our  national  competence  and 
to  work  toward  a  pveaceful  pjid  better  world. 
We  believe  that  the  reinforcement  of  this 
new  foundation  of  power — based  on  advanced 
technology — can  provide  new  means  to  pro- 
vide more  asstirance  of  meeting  man's  needs 
for  security,  freedom,  dignity,  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

By  mastering  the  restrained  but  decisive 
use  of  the  powers  that  modern  science  and 
technology  give  tis.  we  are  providing  the 
Nation  with  the  capability  to  achieve  greater 
cooperation  toward  a  world  consistent  with 
the  ideals  we  seek  for  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves. In  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  and 
again  in  Vietnam  today,  this  advanced  stra- 
tegic technological  capability  has  given  the 
United  States  the  kind  of  large  capacity  to 
act  In  various  ways  and  combinations  of 
ways  that  enables  us  to  fit  om-  response^  to 
the  need  In  a  judicious  and  measured  way. 
Another  aspect  of  our  space  program,  and 
one  which  Is  very  closely  related  to  tech- 
nological power,  is  the  matter  of  how  others 
view  our  capability  to  act  and  the  sureness. 
swiftness,  and  self-improved  restraints  that 
show  through  our  decision  to  put  our  power 
in  motion.  Our  space  program — and  manned 
space  flight  in  particul.ar — may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  vital  element  in  demonstrating  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  a  -can 
do"  country,  able  to  compete  with  a  formi- 
dable rival  that  has  prepared  in  secret  for 
technological  surprise,  to  utilize  methods 
consistent  with  our  best  traditions,  and  in 
an  open  and  cooperative  manner  worthy  of 
emulation  by  other  peoples. 

Our  national  goil  Is  to  build  the  equip- 
ment and  use  it  enottgh  to  acquire  a  sure 
know-how  in  every  important  phase  of  sp.'-ce 
activity,  then  to  build  working  systems  th.it 
use  this  know-how  to  do  useful  work— in 
satellites,  orbiting  observatories,  communi- 
cations, and  other  fields.  It  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Apollo  program  as  a  focal  poii.t 
of  our  national  space  program  to  make  our 
cap.tbility  clear  to  the  entire  world  within 
this    decade    by   flying   outward    a    quarter 
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meeting  our  key  milestones. 
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ar.  I  have  directed  my  remarks  pri- 
tf)ward  the  importance  of  technolog- 
in   terms  of   the   national   secu- 
international    prestige    aspects    of 
program.     These  are  the  impera- 
t  motivate  us  to  explore  and  utilize 
element   of   space.      Basic    to   this 
strength,   as  I   indicated    ear- 
individual  and  collective  role  of 
and  also  of  our  universities, 
the  scientific  conununity  is  playing  a 
role   In  the   space  effort,   the  space 
in  turn  is  exerting  a  significant  and 
1    Influence    on    science.     New    ap- 
to  established  disciplines  have  ap- 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
interdisciplinary  research  activity. 
paifticularly    significant    aspect    of    the 
is  that,  in  its  breadth,  it  in- 
every  known  science  and  tech- 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  astron- 
r,  ge(  ilogy,  geodesy  and  cartography,  heat 
cryogenics,    particles   and   fields,   to 
a  few — and  its  needs  spread  across 
Industrial  spectrum — electronics, 
fuels,  ceramics,  machinery,  plastics, 
nts,  textiles,  and  many  others. 
Idipact  of  the  space  program  on  science 
tec:  mology  Is,  however,  far  greater  and 
in  scope  than  this, 
story  of  science  and  technology  indi- 
a  small  spring  of  basic  research 
the  source  of  a  mighty  river  of  tech- 
Thus,  It  Is  most  imperative  to  aug- 
reservoir  of  knowledge  with  new 
that   can   come    only   from    basic 
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m^ntain  technological  power,  we  recog- 

knowledge  and  trained  people  are 

elements  and  that  our  Nation's  uni- 

are  a  resource  which  must  be  en- 

,  nourished,  and  involved  on  a  broad 
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sities   have    traditionally    been    the 

of  new  ideas  in  science  through 

carried  out  by  faculty  members  and 

students.     Thl«  interaction  of  edu- 

research  in  academic  institutions 

cdntrlbutes    both    to   the    training    of 

:  and  technical  manpower  and  to  the 

anc€  ment  of  research. 

Presiqent  Johnson  again  emphasized  these 

s   last  month   in   his  statement   of 

tfc  the  Cabinet  on  strengthening  the 

capability  for  science  throughout 

on.     In  this  statement,  the  President 

up  the  importance  of  the  Nations 

of  science  as  having  a  "decisive  role 

determining    the    extent    to    which    we 

ir  potential  as  a  nation — and  a  free 

»   •   •.     We    must."     he     continued. 

ourselves  purposefully  to  developing 

diffusing — throughout    the    Nation — a 

ind  solid  scientific   capability,   espe- 

our  many  centers  of  advanced  edu- 
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policy,  the  President  stated,  will 
the  capacity  of  our  universities  to 
well-trained  scientists  and  to  serve 
of   the   ideas   upon  which   our 
welfare  depends."    As  one  of  the 
under  this  policy,  the  President  asked 
agency,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
iwovide  research  funds  to  academic 
Institutions      under      conditions      affording 
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them  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  extend 
their  programs  for  research  and  science  edu- 
cation and  to  develop  the  potentialities  for 
high-quality  research  of  groups  and  indi- 
viduals." 

NASA  programs  already  In  being  seek  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  the  highly  trained 
scientists  and  engineers  whose  services  will 
be  required  in  the  future,  and  to  strengthen 
university  research  capacities  through  re- 
sources such  as  this  laboratory. 

To  further  these  goals.  NASA  has  estab- 
lished a  sustaining  university  proRram  that 
will  eventually  assist  in  the  training  of 
1.000  Ph.  D.'s  a  year  to  provide  the  highly 
qualified  persons  who  will  be  needed  not  only 
m  the  space  sciences  but  also  for  other 
scientific  and  technical  endeavors. 

At  the  Same  time,  NASA  finances  and 
siipjyjrts  research  in  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease the  broad  body  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  underlies  the  future 
advancement  of  the  Nation's  welfare,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  security.  Tliis  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  basic  research,  concerned 
with  increasing  knowledge  about  man.  and 
the  universe,  and  which  lays  the  groundwork 
for  applied  research  and  development. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  capabili- 
ties beinc;  provided  by  the  space  program  Is 
experience  in  the  management  of  large  scien- 
tific and  technological  enterprises.  The 
scope  of  the  effort  to  manage  a  very  large 
space  program  is  several  orders  of  magnitude 
beyond  that  of  even  the  largest  industrial 
operations.  The  Apollo  progrion,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  largest  peacetime  re- 
search and  development  undertakings  in  our 
history. 

The  development  of  the  ability  to  manage 
such  vast  programs  began  with  the  Man- 
hattan project  during  World  War  II  and  was 
later  expanded  and  refined  in  the  ballistic 
missile  programs  of  the  1950's.  Their  use  In 
the  Apollo  program  and  other  NASA  efforts 
is  an  outgrowth  and  a  further  vitllization  of 
the  necessary  decisionmaking  processes, 
management  techniques,  and  professional 
skills  to  a  higher  degree  and  more  compre- 
hensively than  even  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  earlier  programs. 
These  techniques,  skills,  and  trained  i>eople 
have  great  potential  application  to  aid  in 
other  large-scale  programs  that  would  satisfy 
important  national  needs. 

One  of  these  skills  Is  that  of  systems  engi- 
neering, which  has  been  described  as  an  ap- 
proach to  a  project  which  encompasses  the 
whole,  rather  than  a  separate  handling  of 
component  parts.  From  this  viewpoint  it 
is  but  one  element  in  a  transportation  sys- 
tem that  includes  bus  lines,  subways,  rail- 
roads, freeways,  air  transport  and  so  forth. 
It  is  possible  that  the  application  of  this 
technique  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  intricate  problems  of  modern  life. 

One  State  is  already  actively  studying 
whether  systems  engineering  can  be  applied 
to  everyday  problems  here  on  earth.  Cali- 
fornia has  recently  completed  an  experiment, 
in  which  it  awarded  $400,000  to  four  aero- 
space firms  for  such  studies.  One  company 
examined  ways  to  rationally  handle  and  ef- 
fectively use  the  mass  of  paperwork  Issued 
daily  by  State  and  Federal  agencies.  An- 
other study  dealt  with  transportation  in  a 
State  which,  in  the  words  of  one  California 
oCBcial.  "lost  the  race  to  the  automobile  a 
decade  ago."  A  third  company  examined  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  and 
waste  disposal.  Finally,  a  fourth  company 
took  a  cold  engineering  look  at  the  problems 
of  crime,  delinquency  and  punishment.  The 
studies  have  been  submitted  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  conclusions  are  being  analyzed  for 
potential  applications,  with  possible  nation- 
wide implications. 

Other  areas  of  concern  which  may  prove 
susceptible  to  these  techniques  include  such 
matters  as  nuclear  desalinization  of  water, 
water   resources    management,   urban   plan- 


ning and  developmenL,  and  high  speed  trans- 
portation systems,  such  as  the  rail  link 
planned  between  Washington  and  Boston. 

These  problems  are  all  matters  of  major 
national  concern,  and  their  solution  is  of  ut- 
most importance  In  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  of  our  society.  As  oiu"  economy  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Increased  resources  may  well 
become  available  to  devote  greater  attention 
to  these  matters.  Work  at  the  facility  that 
we  are  dedicating  today  could  very  well  lead 
to  similar  studies  of  how  modern  science  and 
technology  might  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  problems  of  a  like  nature  In  Illinois  and 
the  Midwest. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  scientific  and 
academic  community,  I  am  sure,  are  the 
scientific  and  applications  aspects  of  our 
space  program,  which  aie  further  elements 
pf  our  national   technological  power. 

In  the  applications  area,  the  Nation  h.is 
made  rapid  progress  so  that  we  now  have  the 
capability  to  develop  and  fly  highly  sophisti- 
cated and  useful  satellites,  such  as  the  Tiros 
weather  satellites,  the  Syncom  and  Early 
Bird  communications  satellites,  and  the 
Navy's  navigation  satellites.  In  the  scientific 
area  similarly  long  strides  have  been  taken 
in  orbiting  observatories  and  lunar  and  deep 
space  probes.  A  n^iagnificent  scientific  and 
engineering  achievement  was  accomplished 
on  July  14,  when  Mariner  IV  completed  Its 
epic  fly-by  of  Mars,  taking  history's  first 
closeup  pictures  of  the  Martian  surface  and 
greatly  increasing  our  understanding  of  that 
planet. 

The  recently  completed  Ranger  program 
had  previously  transmitted  more  than  17- 
000  high-quality,  closeup  pictures  of  the 
lunar  surface,  the  last  of  which  were 
dramatically  broadcast  on  television  by 
Ranger  9  "live  from  the  moon."  Forthcom- 
ing NASA  programs  should  give  us  a  great 
deal  more  Information  on  the  structure  and 
composition  of  the  moon,  and  should  provide 
additional  data  regarding  the  Martian 
surface. 

We  are  now  defining  programs  for  flying 
much  larger  and  more  sophisticated  pay- 
loads  and  manned  applications  satellites  and 
laboratories.  Many  new  ideas  are  under  con- 
sideration on  how  to  use  man's  capabilities 
in  space  to  yield  great  benefits  to  mankind 
in  his  daily  life  on  earth. 

There  are  opportunities  for  significant  im- 
provements in  our  earthly  existence  through 
general  observation  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  surface  from  a  manned  orbiting 
spacecraft.  Weather  forecasting  is  one  spe- 
cific example.  Another  is  surveying  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  acreage  and  species.  In 
general,  we  can  learn  more  In  every  way 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth.  We 
win  know  more  about  the  earth's  physical 
surface  features;  more  about  Its  climate, 
plants,  and  natural  resources;  more  about  its 
lakes,  oceans,  and  mountains,  including  the 
remote  and  lesser  known  arid  and  polar 
regions. 

We  are  also  defining  manned  missions  both 
in  orbit  about  the  moon  and  for  explora- 
tion of  the  moon's  surface.  In  lunar  orbit. 
we  can  do  mapping,  surveying,  and  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  by  various  means.  On  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  we  plan  to  conduct  ex- 
ploration missions  for  extended  periods  of 
time. 

Many  of  these  application  will  capitalize 
on  the  presence  of  men  in  space.  Scientific 
and  technological  groups  throughout  the 
United  States  are  developing  experiments 
that  will  take  advantage  of  man's  abilities  to 
use  his  senses,  to  manipulate  instruments 
and  experiments,  to  evaluate  what  he  ob- 
serves, and  to  conduct  investigations  in  earth 
orbit,  In  lunar  orbit,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  I  suggest  to  those  scientists 
wishing  new  and  promising  fields  of  in- 
vestigation to  consider  how  best  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  of  utilizing  and  ex- 
ploring the  scientific  and  technological  po- 
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tentlals    inherent    in    these    programs,    un- 
manned as  well  as  manned. 

Today  I  have  discussed  importance  of  tech- 
nological power  in  an  era  of  scientific  and 
technological  revolution,  and  some  of  the 
applications  and  implications  of  that  power. 
It  Is  clear  that  science  and  technology  are 
becoming  increasingly  major  forces  in  aU  as- 
pects of  human  activity.  Our  national  se- 
curity, ovu-  ability  to  lead  the  free  world  and 
preserve  the  peace,  and  oiu-  future  economic 
growth  are  all  bound  up  in  the  efforts  which 
we  expend  to  excel  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
new  technology. 

Our  space  programs  constitute  an  essential 
element  in  these  efforts  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain scientific  and  technological  leadership. 

President  Johnson  expressed  this  well, 
after  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Gemini 
V  flight,  when  he  said : 

"Today  the  capacity  of  this  coimtry  for 
leadership  in  this  realm  is  no  longer  In  valid 
question  or  dispute  any  place  in  the  world. 
Openly,  proudly,  we  are  proceeding  on  our 
course,  wllUng  always  to  share  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  gains  with  all  mankind.  So, 
I  would  rei>eat,  and  I  would  renew  again 
America's  invitation  to  all  nations  to  Join 
together  to  make  this  adventure  a  Joint  ad- 
venture. This  globe  seems  smaller  today 
than  ever  before." 


Aid  for  the  Victim  of  a  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  victim  of  a  crime  is  in  a  very 
real  sense  a  double  victim.  He  Is  at- 
tacked by  the  assailant,  often  brutally 
beaten,  left  senseless  by  the  criminal, 
stripped  of  his  possessions,  his  body  bat- 
tered and  torn.  At  times,  there  is  only 
death  or  permanent  injury  to  one  who 
supports  a  family  or  is  responsible  for 
the  care  of  children. 

The  assault  victim  also  loses  In  an- 
other way.  Society,  which  takes  upon  it- 
self the  responsibility  of  repressing  crime 
and  prosecuting  those  who  violate  its 
laws,  at  present  shows  little  concern  for 
the  victim  of  the  mugger,  the  rapist,  or 
the  murderer.  Where  the  accused  is 
provided  the  important  constitutional 
guarantees  of  a  fair  trial  and  free  legal 
assistance,  if  necessary,  the  only  interest 
in  the  victim  on  many  occasions  is  that 
he  Is  in  good  enough  condition  to  be  a 
possible  witness  in  a  prosecution.  He  Is 
afforded  little,  even  though  it  is  he  that 
has  suffered  the  most. 

On  October  22, 1  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  some  care  for  the 
victim. 

The  problem  of  how  to  help  the  victim 
Is  an  old  one.  The  ancient  penal  codes 
of  Babylon,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  England  required  the  crim- 
inal to  reimburse  the  victim  with  money 
or  property.  The  same  principle  was  fol- 
lowed in  cases  of  theft  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  in  the  17th  century. 
During  the  late  19th  century  compensa- 
tion of  victims  was  a  topic  of  discussion 
at  five  different  international  confer- 
ences on  prison  reform,  but  even  though 


resolutions  were  passed  favoring  relief 
of  the  victim,  nothing  further  came  of 
the  idea.  Now  Great  Britain,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  white  paper  on  the  subject,  and 
New  Zealand,  both  have  compensation 
plans,  and  the  State  of  California  recent- 
ly embarked  on  such  a  course. 

The  distinguished  Senator  Yarbor- 
ouGH.  of  Texas,  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  better  balance  the  values  of  police 
protection  and  constitutional  rights  for 
the  accused  and  community  care  for  the 
victim.  His  bill  would  be  limited  to  vic- 
tims of  violent  crimes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  certain  other  jurisdictions 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  gen- 
eral police  powers.  My  own  bill  has 
somewhat  broader  application,  and 
would  cover  every  victim  of  crime, 
whether  under  State  or  Federal  law. 

This  legislation — H.R.  11818 — proposes 
setting  up  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Commission,  a  three -man 
tribunal  chosen  for  their  legal  prowess, 
which  would  consider  the  claims  of  those 
who  suffer  physical  injuries  during  the 
commission  of  crimes.  The  Commission 
will  decide  if  the  victim  is  actually  an 
innocent  party  and  it  will  determine  the 
level  of  compensation.  In  setting  the 
compensation  the  Commission  will  pro- 
vide for  actual  medical  costs  suffered  by 
the  victim,  including  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices involved.  In  the  event  of  murder, 
the  victim's  survivors  would  be  paid,  but 
in  no  event  would  the  compensation  ex- 
ceed $25,000.  A  victim  of  a  crime  of 
violence,  to  receive  compensation,  would 
have  to  give  notice  of  intent  to  submit 
his  claim  within  1  month  of  injury.  In 
no  event  would  the  Commission  consider 
claims  that  did  not  total  $300.  There 
would  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Commission. 

Compensation  plans  have  the  backing 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished jurists.  As  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
pointed  out,  the  victim  of  a  violent  crime 
"has  been  denied  the  protection  of  the 
laws  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  society 
should  assume  some  responsibility  for 
making  him  whole." 

Such  a  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very 
lease  we  can  do  for  those  who  innocently 
suffer  from  the  wanton  assaults  of  those 
who  have  no  respect  for  law  or  author- 
ity— or  who  decide  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  So  far,  society  has 
shown  little  concern  for  those  who  must 
pay  the  most.  There  are  the  days  lost 
from  work,  the  medical  costs  of  recuper- 
ation. There  is  the  pain  and  suffering. 
There  may  be  years  of  physical  and  psy- 
chological torment.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
a  small  way  this  proposal  can  start  the 
national  effort  necessary  to  insure  that 
victims  of  crimes  are  protected  by  society 
and  returned  to  their  jobs  and  families 
as  quickly  and  painlessly  as  possible. 

I  include  the  bill  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  and  I  welcome  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations from  members  of  the  bar, 
penologists,  sociologists,  and  others  in- 
terested in  this  area: 

H.R. 11818 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 

persons  injured  by  certain  criminal  acts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


TITLE  I SHORT  TITLE  AND  DHTINmONS 

Short  title 
Sec.    101.  This   Act   may   be   cited  as    the 
"Criminal    Injuries    Compensation     Act    of 
1966". 

Definitions 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  Tlie  term  "child"  means  an  unmarried 
person  who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  includes  a  stepchild  or  an  adopted  child: 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commission 
established  by  this  Act; 

(3)  The  term  "dependents"  means  such 
relatives  of  a  deceased  victim  as  were  wholly 
or  partially  dependent  upon  his  income  at 
the  time  of  his  death  or  would  have  been 
so  dependent  but  for  the  Incapacity  due  to 
the  injury  from  which  the  death  resulted 
and  shall  include  the  child  of  such  victim 
born  after  his  death; 

(4)  The  term  "personal  injury"  means 
actual  bodily  harm  and  includes  pregnancy 
and  mental  or  nervous  shock; 

(5)  The  term  "relative"  means  his  spouse, 
parent,  grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  half  broth- 
er, half  sister,  or  spouse's  parents; 

(6)  The  term  "victim"  means  a  person 
who  is  injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  is  within  the 
description  of  any  of  the  offenses  specified  in 
section  302  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    n ESTABLISHMENT    OF    VIOLENT    CRIMES 

COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 

Violent  Crimea  Compensation  Commission 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  which 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal 
court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  for 
at  least  eight  years,  as  Chairman. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  one  other  member 
of  the  Commission  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum;  and  where  opinion  Is  divided  and 
only  one  other  member  is  present,  the  opinion 
of  the  Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  oflBcial 
seal. 

Terms  and  compensation  of  members 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after 
December  31,  1966,  shall  be  eight  years,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  after  December  31, 1966, 
shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1966;  and  (2)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964  'except  the  Chairman  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
III  of  such  schedule. 

Attorneys,  examiners,  and  employees  of  the 
Commission:  expenses 
Sec    203.   (a)    The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  ex- 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission,  or 
thereof,  may  hold  such  hearings, 
at  such  times  and  places,  and  take 
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an  appeal  against  the  conviction  or  a  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  or  certiorari  In  respect 
of  the  charge  Is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or 
rehearing  has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  offense  has 
been  committed. 

Attorneys'  fees 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  as  a 
part  of  any  order  entered  under  this  Act,  de- 
termine and  allow  reasonable  attorney  fees, 
which  If  the  award  is  more  than  $1,000  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  amount 
awarded  as  compensation  under  section  301 
of  this  Act,  to  be  paid  out  of  but  not  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  such  compensation, 
to  the  attorneys  representing  the  applicant. 

(b)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  any  proceedings  under  this 
Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section,  if  any  compensation  is 
paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Finality  of  decision 

Sec.  207.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  final. 

Regulations 

Sec.  208.  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  filing  of  applications 
and  the  proceedings  under  this  Act,  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

TTTLE  in AWARD  AND  PAYMENT  OF 

COMPENSATION 

Awarding  compensation 
Sec.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  per- 
son is  injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  is  within 
the  description  of  the  offenses  listed  in  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act  the  Commission  may,  in 
its  discretion,  upon  an  application,  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person; 
or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  Is  for 
pecuniary  loss  sxiffered  or  expenses  incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person;  or 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
such  dependents. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  intended  an  act  or 
omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age,  insanity,  drunkeness,  or  otherwise  he 
was  legally  Incapable  of  forming  a  criminal 
Intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  consider  any  circumstances  it  deter- 
mines to  be  relevant,  including  t6e  behavior 
of  the  victim  which  directly  or  indirectly 
contributed  to  his  injury  or  death. 

(e)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  finds  that — 

(1)  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur; 
and 

(2)  the  Injury  or  death  resulted  from  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f )  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  person  is  prosecuted 
or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act  or  omission.  TTpon  application 
from  the  Attorney  General,  the  Commission 
may  suspend  proceedings  under  this  Act  for 
such  period  as  it  deems  appropriate  on  the 
ground  that  a  prosecution  for  an  offense 
arising  out  of  such  act  or  omission  has  been 
commenced  or  is  imminent. 


Offenses  to  which  this  Act  applies 
Sec.  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  accordance  witli 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  personal  in- 
jury or  death  which  resulted  from  the  com- 
mission  of  a  criminal  offense  which  is  a 
felony  under  State  or  Federal  law. 

Nature  of  the  compensation 
Sec.  303.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment    of   compensation    under   this   Act 
for— 

(a)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  in- 
curred  as  a  result  of  the  personal  injury  or 
death  of  the  victim;  and 

(b)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  injury  or  death  of  the  vic- 
tim which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  reasonable. 

Limitations  upon  awarding  compensation 
Sec.  304.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  tmder  section 
301  of  this  Act  unless  (1)  the  Commission 
has  been  notified  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  personal  injury  or  death  that  an 
application  will  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  payment  of  compensation  under 
this  Act,  and  (2)  such  application  has  been 
made  vrtthln  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
personal  injury  or  death.  Such  notice  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  in  such  man- 
ner and  In  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  enter  an 
order  for  the  pa3m[ient  of  compensation  un- 
der this  Act  unless  It  determines  that  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  expenses  incurred  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  personal  Injury  to,  or  the  death 
of,  a  victim  of  a  criminal  offense,  and  (2) 
any  other  pecuniary  loss  arising  out  of  such 
personal  Injury  or  death,  exceeds  $300.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  sum 
exceeds  $300,  It  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  compensation  for  dam- 
age to  or  loss  of  any  personal  or  real  property. 

(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  if 
the  victim — 

( 1 )  Is  a  relative  of  the  offender;  or 

(2)  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal  injury 
or  death  of  the  victim  living  with  the 
offender  as  his  wife  or  her  husband  or  as  a 
member  of  the  offender's  household. 

Terms  of  the  order 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section  any  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  imder  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from 
any  payments  awarded  xinder  section  301  of 
this  Act  any  payments  received  by  the  vic- 
tim or  by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the 
offender  or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the 
offender,  or  from  the  United  States  (except 
those  received  under  this  Act) .  a  State  or  any 
of  Its  sulxllvisions,  for  personal  Injtiry  or 
death  compensable  under  this  Act. 

TITLE   IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Reports  to  the  Congress 

Sec.  401.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  annuaUy 
a  report  of  Its  activities  under  this  Act  in- 
cluding the  name  of  each  applicant,  a  brief 
description  of  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  the 
amotmt,  If  any,  of  compensation  awarded. 
Penalties 

Sbc.  402.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  appllcaton,  statement,  document,  or 
Information  presented  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  403.  "niere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Effective  date 

Sec.  404.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1. 1066. 
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United  Nations  Speech  of  Congressman 
Barratt  O'Hara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara, 
of  Illinois,  now  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
made  the  following  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly: 

Address  by  Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara  Before  the 
Legal  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, ON  Technical  Assistance  To  Pro- 
mote THE  TEACHINO,  STITDT,  DISSEMINATION, 

and  WiDOi  Appreciation  of  International 

Law 

Distinguished  colleagues,  I  should  like  to 
state  that,  as  a  lawyer,  I  can  think  of  no 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  which  It  gives  me  greater  pleasure  to 
speak.  I  can  think  of  no  audience  more 
seasoned  than  this  by  experience,  learning 
and  dedication,  to  share  in  the  making  of 
vital  determinations  in  this  area  of  our  deep 
and  mutual  Interest. 

I  heartily  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  my  Government  to 
Ambassador  Dadzie  and  Mr.  Bal  for  their 
lucid  and  Informative  statements.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  special  committee  for  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  as  well  as  to 
the  Secretariat  for  the  helpful  Information 
they  so  kindly  and  competently  supplied. 

As  the  report  of  the  special  committee  in- 
dicates and  as  we  have  heard,  many  of  the 
most  important  contributions  in  this  field 
can  be  made  on  a  bilateral  basis,  and  many 
have  been.  There  is  a  need  for  multilateral 
effort,  but,  In  planning  that  effort,  full  ac- 
count needs  to  be  taken  of  what  otherwise 
Is  being  done.  I  should  like  to  point  with 
what  I  hope  is  pardonable  pride  to  the  record 
of  my  own  Government  and  private  Ameri- 
can foundations  In  this  field,  both  prior  to 
and  in  response  to  resolution  1816  of  the 
17th  General  Assembly  and  resolution  1968 
C  of  the  18th  General  Assembly. 

I  refer  to  the  extensive  comments  of  my 
Government  contained  in  documents  A/5455, 
addendum  1  and  A/5744,  addendum  2.  I 
shall  merely  touch  briefly  on  what  is  more 
fully  described  there. 

My  Government  maintains  a  number  of 
programs  In  the  field  of  International  law, 
including  scholarships  and  fellowships,  dis- 
tribution of  books  and  publications,  and  ex- 
changes of  professors,  lecturers,  and  spe- 
cialists. Efforts  are  being  undertaken  so  that 
these  agencies  will  be  able  to  respond  to  ad- 
ditional requests  stimulated  by  the  welcome 
Increase  of  activity  and  interest  by  the 
United  Nations  and  member  nations  in  this 
field.  The  Department  of  State  awards  ap- 
proximately 150  grants  annually  in  the  field 
of  law.  Of  these,  roughly  two-thirds  are 
to  foreign  students  to  enable  them  to  study 
law  in  the  United  States.  The  remainder 
include  grants  to  foreign  professors  and  spe- 
cialists who  come  to  the  United  States  for 
short  periods,  and  to  American  professors 
and  students.  These  grants  are  primarily 
for  graduate  study  In  International  and  com- 
parative law. 

In  the  private  sector — and  here  again  with 
what,  I  hope,  is  Justifiable  pride — more  than 
250  colleges  and  universities  offer  training  in 
international  law.  Many  of  these  schools 
maintain  scholarship  programs  for  foreign 
scholars  and  programs  to  support  research 


In  International  law  by  acholaxs  of  diverse 
nationalities,  whether  student  or  faculty. 
A  niimber  of  leading  law  schools,  Uke  Har- 
vard. Tale.  Columbia,  New  York  UnlTerBlty, 
Chicago,  and  Stanford,  offer  extensive  studies 
in  Internatlonsa  law.  Certain  universities 
participate  In  student  and  faculty  exchanges 
with  foreign  universities  and  nations  In  the 
field  of  International  law.  Now.  we  think 
that  all  of  this  is  worthwhile. 

Professional  societies  and  private  founda- 
tions have  extensive  programs  relating  to  in- 
ternational law.  Professional  groups  such 
as  the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
the  American  Bar  Association  through  Its 
committee  on  world  peace  through  law,  and 
the  American  branch  of  the  International 
Law  Association  issue  learned  publications, 
hold  professional  conferences  and  sponsor 
research  projects.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
also  like  to  mention  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  is  composed  of  lawyers  working 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

Foundations  such  as  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the 
Asia  Foundation  have  made  grants  for  study 
and  travel,  and  sponsored  international  con- 
ferences and  made  studies.  They  have  pro- 
vided grants  to  universities  and  societies, 
located,  among  other  places,  in  India,  Burma, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  Carnegie 
endowment  is  presently  sponsoring  the  prep- 
aration of  a  basic  textbook  or  manual  of 
International  law,  with  the  various  chapters 
Ijeing  written  by  outstanding  scholars  repre- 
senting all  the  major  geographical  areas,  legal 
systems,  and  traditions. 

I  have  only  touched  the  surface.  Nor  do 
we  intend  to  settle  for  that  and  rest  on  the 
record. 

In  response  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  particularly  resolution  1816 
(XVTI).  and  in  view  of  the  Importance  the 
United  States  accords  to  the  teaching,  study, 
dissemination,  and  wider  appreciation  of  in-^ 
ternatlonal  law,  my  Government  is  planning 
to  assist  in  the  holding  of  a  special  interna- 
tional seminar  for  lawyers,  largely  from  the 
newer  and  developing  states.  It  is  presently 
anticipated  that  the  seminar  will  take  place 
In  New  York  City  for  about  a  month  In 
August  and  September  1966.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  young  lawyers,  preferably  in  gov- 
ernment service,  and  advanced  law  students 
will  study  salient  problems  of  international 
law  and  organization  under  the  leadership 
of  a  distinguished  faculty.  After  the  sem- 
inar, we  would  hope  that  the  i>articipants 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  acquaint  them- 
selves with  methods  of  work  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  visit  leading  American  universities. 

The  details  of  the  program  will  be  worked 
out  by  nongovernmental  sources.  The  U.S. 
Government  will  provide  full  travel  grants 
and  per  diem  to  participants.  My  Govern- 
ment has  expressly  requested  me  to  invite 
my  colleagues  in  this  committee  to  help  re- 
cruit the  most  qualified  participants.  Any 
such  help,  I  can  assure  you,  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

In  light  of  contributions  from  various 
quarters,  my  Government  wishes  to  insure 
that  in  this  field  of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance there  is  no  waste  due  to  duplication. 
Each  country,  each  Institution,  must  con- 
tribute what  it  Is  best.  If  not  uniquely,  ca- 
pable of  contributing.  My  Government  has 
studied  the  report  of  the  committee  with 
this  basic  criterion  in  mind.  We  have  asked 
ourselves:  What  aspects  of  the  great  need  in 
the  field  can  best  be  met  by  multilateral 
United  Nations  efforts? 

We  suggest  the  following : 

The  distribution  of  United  Nations  publi- 
cations such  as  the  yearbooks  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission,  the  United 
Nations  Juridical  Yearbook,  and  the  Inval- 


uable Repertoire  of  Practice   on   as  wide   a 
basis  as  ixwslble  Is  of  great  Importance. 

The  study  on  training  In  International  law 
presently  being  conducted  by  UNESCO  and 
referred  to  In  paragraph  15  of  the  special 
committee's  report  represents  a  valuable 
step  toward  the  type  of  capital  investment 
in  knowledge  and  understanding  that  is 
called  for. 

My  delegation  also  generally  approves  the 
recommendations  set  forth  in  paragraphs  36 
to  40,  that  international  law  be  given  full 
attention  by  the  United  Nations  Training 
and  Research  Institute. 

My  delegation  also  supports  the  Idea  of 
on-the-job  training  In  the  form  of  Intern 
programs.  We  would  be  in  favor  of  such 
programs  at  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters or  at  the  seats  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. Where  the  training  is  to  take  place  at 
the  headquarters  we  would  be  Inclined  to 
explore  further  the  suggestion  contained  In 
paragraph  38(b)  (1) ,  that  the  program,  inso- 
far as  possible,  be  coordinated  with  the 
United  Nations  Training  and  Research 
Institute. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  views 
which  I  have  just  expressed,  my  delegation 
finds  much  of  merit  in  the  proposed  3 -year 
program  set  forth  in  the  special  committee's 
report. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  somewhat  detailed 
examination  of  parts  of  this  proposed  pro- 
gram we  are  constrained  to  call  attention  to 
the  following.  As  the  Secretary  General 
himself  has  stated,  the  financial  crisis  of  this 
Organization  has — and  I  quote — "by  no 
means  been  dispelled."  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral also  stated  that  the  conference  program 
has  reached  almost  unmanageable  propor- 
tions. It  seems  clear,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  very  Informative  discussion  in  the 
committee  yesterday,  that  financing  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  in  interna- 
tional law  through  the  regular  budget 
would — as  a  practical  matter — ^most  cer- 
tainly mean  additional  ap>propriations.  The 
decision  of  the  technical  assistance  commit- 
tee, discussed  at  some  length  In  the  com- 
mittee yesterday,  that  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible under  existing  EPTA  legislation  to  per- 
mit consideration  of  requests  tor  assistance 
in  the  general  field  of  international  law, 
must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

These  are  sobering  facts.  Mr.  Chairman, 
facts  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  examine  each  proposal  for  action.  These 
facts  make  it  even  more  strongly  Incumbent 
on  us  to  ask,  vrlth  respect  to  each  proposal, 
whether  It  would  duplicate  existing  efforts, 
and  whether  a  multinational  organization 
represents  the  optimum  means  of  meeting 
the  need.  They  make  It  Incvimbent  upoA  us 
to  establish  a  list  of  priorities  to  Insure 
optimum  utilization  of  such  funds  as  may 
become  available  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions or  otherwise. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  progr.im 
proposed  for  the  first  year,  limiting,  for  the 
time  being,  my  specific  comments  on  the 
committee's  proposals  to  that  year. 

In  general,  it  comports  with  our  view  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  functions  the 
United  Nations  can  serve  Is  as  an  informa- 
tion center  and  clearinghouse,  to  pinpoint 
needs,  elicit  resources,  and  match  the  two. 
The  United  Nations,  In  short,  is  perhaps 
uniquely  equipped  to  serve  as  catalyst  for 
Increased  bilateral  efforts. 

Now,  one  or  two  particular  matters.  So 
far  as  co-sponsorship  of  international  meet- 
ings is  concerned,  I  should  like  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  Secretary  General's  plea  for 
nonproliferation  of  conferences.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  any  conference  will,  in  large 
part,  be  paid  for  by  the  host  governments  or 
institutions,  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  Nations  or  UNESCO  being  sufficient 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  and  mode  of 
operation  of  the  conference  are  such  as  to 
Justify  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  interna- 
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rman,  these  comments  cover  only 
portion  of  the  specific  sugges- 
In  the  report  of  the  special 
Since   others   of   these   sugges- 
doubtless  be  discussed   and  per- 
the  subject  of  proposals  before 
ttee,  I  should  like  to  reserve  the 
)eak  again  as  the  occasion  might 
]  lay  I  simply  note  at  this  point, 
to  the  proposals  of  the  special 
for  the  second  and  third  and  suc- 
of  the  program,  that  my  dele- 
favors  the   provision  of 
legal  publications,  the  pro- 
idvlsory  services,  II  they  are  re- 
developing  countries,    and    the 
fellowships    for    study    of    legal 
UJI.    activities.     It   would   hope 
would   be   accorded   to   these 
While   there   Is   certainly    merit 
and  seminars,  these  are  less  well- 
UJJ.     contributions.       We     do 
about  the  United  Nations  glv- 
to  International  nongovern- 
;utlons  active  In  the  field  of  inter- 
aw,    however    meritorious    their 
I  now  make  a  few  very  general 
the  question  of  the  financing 
of  assistance  in  international 
question  of  the  practical  steps 
slxtb  committee  might   take  at 
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of  what   financial   approach   Is 
Chairman,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
committee  to  know  exactly  how 
will  be  available  to  it.     Accord- 
view.  It  would  be  wise  for  any 
the  sixth  committee  at  this  stage 
the   establishment  of — 
certain    priorities    among    possible 
assistance: 

certain   guidelines   governing   the 
of  these  projects  and  the  use  of 

become  available;  and 
an  advisory  committee  such  as 
In  paragraph  103  of  the  re- 
special  committee,  charged  with 
assisting  in  carrying  forward  as 
program  as  is  possible  in  view  of 
that  are  made  available. 
I  shoull  like  to  add  one  final  note.  Mr. 
Chairman  My  Government  notes  with  ap- 
I>reclaUon  the  tentative  commitments  made 


by  UNESCO  as  set  forth  In  document  A/C.6/ 
Ii.565  and  as  ftirther  explained  by  the  dlstin- 
gtilshed  representative  of  UNESCO  yester- 
day. We  fijid  the  possibility  of  a  training 
course  fcjr  Africa,  shotild  tiie  necessary 
financing  become  available,  of  particular  in- 
terest. In  our  view  this  project  might  well 
be  considered  a  useful  opportunity  for  coop- 
eration between  the  United  Nations  and 
UNESCO  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
technical  assistance  projects  In  the  field  of 
international  law. 

In  this  connection,  my  Government  would 
like  to  associate  itself  with  the  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Belgium 
that  the  maximum  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  such  a  program,  and  the  ends  of  the 
International  organization  involved  will  be 
best  served,  if,  and  only  if,  the  subjects 
taught  are  of  a  strictly  legal  nature  and  are 
in  those  areas  where  the  law  is  well  estab- 
lished and  not  a  matter  of  major  contention 
between  the  differing  legal,  political,  and  so- 
cial systems  of  the  world.  The  topics  sug- 
gested— international  rivers,  the  role  of  law 
and  the  lawyer  in  the  foreign  oflTice,  certain 
aspects  of  treaty  law,  and  the  law  of  the 
United  Nations — would  largely  seem  to  com- 
port with  these  criteria. 


A  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OEEGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  from 
the  September  1965  issue  of  the  Volta 
Review,  entitled  "A  Challenge — The  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

A  Challenge — The  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deap 

The  bill  establishing  a  new  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  was  signed  Into 
law  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on 
June  8.  1965,  on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House. 
Among  those  who  viewed  the  signing  of  the 
bill  and  who  later  received  one  of  the  many 
pens  used  by  the  President  to  sign  his  name, 
were  such  stanch  friends  of  the  deaf  as  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill  and  Representative  Hugh  L. 
Caret,  both  of  whom  Introduced  in  their  re- 
spective branches  of  Congress  bill  for  the 
new  Institute. 

"Also  In  the  audience  were  representatives 
of  virtually  every  national  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  The  day 
was  hot,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  warm  for 
the  most  recent  enactment  of  law  which  has 
as  its  special  concern  the  creation  of  new 
opportunities  for  obtaining  a  technical  edu- 
cation by  the  deaf. 

There  was  also  concsrn  expressed  for  the 
ultimate  nature  of  tl;e  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf.  If  this  institution  is 
organized  and  implemented  on  a  pc^itive  and 
high  level,  it  will  b2  looked  back  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  moves  cf  the  century 
in  creating  new  opportunities  for  the  deaf. 
By  its  very  association  with  a  vmiversity  for 
hearing  students  in  an  urban  area,  a  require- 
ment written  into  the  law  itself,  the  Institute 
can  be  expected  to,  provide  many  opportuni- 
ties which  have  long  been  soug'.u  by  the  deaf 
and  those  Interested  in  them.     By  empha- 


sizing the  development  of  educational  and 
social  skills  necessary  for  work  in  a  normally 
hearing  community,  there  should  be  the 
maximum  preparation  for  prosperous  careers 
In  whatever  fields  are  chosen.  Among  those 
emphasized  will  certainly  be  such  are;\s  as 
engineering,  scientific  technician,  drafting, 
science,  and  others. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  Institute 
Is  organized  along  the  lines  of  an  extension  of 
the  vocational  programs  of  present  schools 
for  the  deaf,  it  may  be  looked  upon  by  his- 
torians in  our  field  as  a  tragedy.  If  there  is 
not  a  broad  approach  to  the  Jobs  of  the 
future,  then  we  will  have  advanced  Utile 
from  where  we  are  today.  If  there  is  n<it  a 
coordinated  and  cooperative  affiliation  with 
industry,  labor  organizations,  professional 
organizations,  and  civic  groups,  then  the 
student  graduating  from  such  an  institute 
will  h.ave  little  more  to  look  forward  to  than 
he  has  today. 

Unquestionably,  there  should  be  on  the  12- 
man  advisory  committee  which  selects  the 
university  to  which  the  Institute  will  be  at- 
tached, some  people  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Tliere 
should  be  a  successful  technically  trained 
deaf  person,  too.  There  must  also  be  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  those  parts  of  the 
American  public  who  will  be  expected  to  ac- 
cept the  graduates  of  this  Institute,  once  H 
is  in  operation.  Fresh  Insights  from  tfle 
fields  of  engineering,  labor,  management,  and 
education  in  general  will  be  imperative  If 
this  Institute  Is  to  serve  Its  proper  purpose. 
Of  utmost  Importance,  also,  will  be  the 
qualifications  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
If  his  background  is  limited  strictly  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  the  Institute  may  have 
difficulty  fulfilling  the  high  purpose  set  for 
it  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  precedent  for  this  school.  No 
one  else  has  even  attempted  what  Is  to  be  at- 
tempted under  this  new  law.  It  can  succeed, 
or  fall  miserably.  The  deciding  factor  will  be 
the  uninhibited  foresight  of  those  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  serve  on  the  advisory  committee. 


Text  ok  Public  Law  89-36:    The  Nation.^l 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 

operation  of  a  National  Technical  Institute 

for  the  Deaf 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Technical  in- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  Act." 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
residential  facility  for  postsecondary  techni- 
cal training  and  education  for  persona  who 
are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  suc- 
cessful employment,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation,  Including  construction 
and  equipment,  of  a  Natl*nal  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf.  Including  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  acquisition  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  and  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  and  other  facilities  for  such  In- 
stitute. 

definitions 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  (1)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educa- 
tion, or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a 
certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  authorized  within 
such  State  (or  In  the  District  of  Columbia) 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education,    (3)    provides   an  edu- 
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catlonal  program  for  which  It  awarde  a 
bachelor's  degree.  (4)  Includes  one  or  more 
professional  or  graduate  schools,  (6)  U  a 
public  c^  nonprofit  private  institution,  and 
(6)  la  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  assoclatloii.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  asso- 
ciations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quaUty  of  training 
offered. 

(c)  The  term  "construction"  Includes 
construction  and  Initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buUdlngs  and  equipment 
thereof,  and  acquisition  of  land;  Including 
archltt  t's  services,  but  excluding  off-site 
improvi  ments. 

proposals 

Sec.  4.  Any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  deslree  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  to  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
shall  submit  a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time, 
m  such  manner,  and  containing  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

agreement  to  establish  ENSTlTUrE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Board  cre- 
ated by  section  6.  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion. Including  construction  and  equipment, 
cf  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  The  Secretary,  In  considering  pro- 
posals from  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  under  this  Act. 
shall  give  preference  to  institutions  whlcli 
are  located  In  metropolitan  Industrial  areas. 

(b)   The  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  will 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  In  acocrdance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made 
ptirsuant  thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  Institution,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  wlU  ap- 
point an  advisory  group  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  in  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  basic  policies  governing  Its  estab- 
lishment and  operation,  which  group  shall 
Include  persons  who  are  professionally  con- 
cerned with  education  and  technical  train- 
ing at  the  postsecondary  school  level,  persons 
who  are  professionally  concerned  with  activi- 
ties relating  to  education  and  training  of  the 
deaf,  and  members  of  the  public  famUlar 
with  the  need  for  services  provided  by  the 
Institute; 

(3)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution  wlU 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shaU  transmit  the  report  of 
the  institution  to  the  Congress  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate; 

(4)  Include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board,  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
in  the  performance  of  work  on  any  con- 
struction aided  by  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  wlU  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a^-276a-5 ) ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  par- 
agraph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 


(c)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodelylng  or  alteration)  for  which  sueli 
funds  have  been  paid— 

(A)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  th* 
purposes  for  which  It  was  constructed  or 
the  agreement  Is  terminated,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  institution  from  Its  obli- 
gation, or 

(B)  the  Institution  ceases  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  facility, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
then  value  of  the  facility  the  same  ratio 
as  the  amount  of  such  Federal  fvmds  bore 
to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the 
aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or 
by  action  brought  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  fa- 
cility Is  situated. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  DEAF 

Sec  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Board  on  EstablUhment  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
which  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons,  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  the  Secretay  without 
regard  to  the  civU  service  laws.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  one  of  the  members  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  leaders  in 
fields  related  to  education  and  training  of 
the  deaf  and  other  fields  of  education,  and 
from  members  of  the  public  familiar  with 
the  need  for  services  provided  by  the  In- 
stitute. The  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
including  traveltlme,  and  while  ao  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
(1)  to  review  proposals  from  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  offer  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deal.  (2)  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  such  proposals,  and  (3)  to  make 
such  other  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Technical  Institute  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  enters  into  an 
agreement  under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Testimony  Explaining  the  Aims  and  Pur- 
poses OF  THE  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute FOR  THE  Deaf  Act 

(May  25  (legislative  day.  May  24),  1965— 
Senator  Listek  Hill,  From  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare) 

summary  of  THE  BILL 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment,  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  operation  of  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  residential  facility  for 
post-secondary  technical  training  and  edu- 
cation for  persons  who  are  deaf  In  order  to 
prepare  them  for  successful  employment.  A 
12-member  National  Advisory  Board  on  the 


atablishment  of  a  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  to  review  proposals  from  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  de- 
sire such  an  institute,  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  concerning  such  pro- 
poeals,  and  to  make  such  other  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  National  Technical  Institute 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Commissioners 
of  Education  and  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion would  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board. 

NEED  FOR   THE  LEGISLATION 

There  are  approximately  3,000  deaf  stu- 
dents above  the  age  of  16  who  leave  or  grad- 
uate from  State  and  local  schools  and  classes 
for  the  deaf  each  year.  A  large  number  have 
Indicated  their  Intense  interest  and  desire 
for  further  educational  opporttmltles.  Dr. 
Leonard  M.  ElsUd,  president  of  Gallaudet 
College,  the  only  Institution  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf  In  the  world.  In  his  testi- 
mony reported  that  over  600  student  applica- 
tions were  received  and  reviewed  this  year. 
He  reported  that  276  of  these  students  will 
be  admitted  in  September  1965. 

The  other  325  students  who  could  not 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  col- 
lege, by  the  very  act  of  submitting  an  appli- 
cation expressed  their  desire  for  further  edu- 
cation. This  number  coupled  with  some  75 
to  100  annual  withdrawals  from  the  college 
at  various  levels  from  freshmen  to  seniors, 
in  addition  to  numerovis  other  deaf  persona 
among  the  unemployed  or  underemployed 
who  desire  further  training.  Indicates  that 
well  over  400  students  each  year  wotUd  be 
eligible  for  a  program  that  could  be  offered 
In  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf. 

The  recent  report  on  the  "Education  of  the 
Deaf"  prepared  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  In  1964, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  stated  that  "flve-slxths 
of  our  deaf  adults  work  In  manual  Jobs  as 
contrasted  to  only  one-half  of  our  hearing 
population."  If  the  door  to  further  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  not  opened  for  the 
group  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  Gal- 
laudet College,  including  other  qualified  stu- 
dents, they  have  almost  no  other  alternative 
than  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  nonsklUed  labor 

force. 

Populof  ion  and  enrollment 

The  Office  of  Edtioatlon  estimates  tha* 
there  are  37.000  school -age  seloufily  hearing 
Impaired  children  In  our  country.  According 
to  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  (Janu- 
ary Issue,  1965) .  83  pubUc  and  private  resi- 
dential schools  are  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 18,400  deaf  students.  About  12,3t)0 
attend  355  public  and  private  special  day 
schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  6.000  additional  students  not 
accounted  for  by  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  are  either  In  public  school  classes 
that  do  not  provide  necessary  special*  edu- 
cation services  for  these  children  or  they 
are  not  in  school  at  all. 

Special  problems  in  education  of  the  deaf 

Dr.  S.  Richard  Silverman,  director  of  the 
Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  professor 
of  audiology  at  Washington  University  Medi- 
cal School  in  St.  Louis,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  April  27,  1965. 
described  the  educational  problems  brought 
about  severe  hearing  Impairment.  A  portion 
of  this  statement  was  as  follows: 

"For  the  persons  we  are  here  concerned 
with,  the  essential  and  primary  channel  for 
receiving  the  acotistic  s>-mbols  we  call  speech 
is  either  absent  or  severely  restricted.  All 
the  skills  of  communication  that  depend  on 
learning  over  this  channel  are  adversely  af- 
fected. From  infancy  to  early  school  age. 
the  chief  mode  of  communciation  for  the 
normal  hearing  child  Is  auditory.    The  child 
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hears  a  3d  learns  to  talk  from  what  he  hears. 
Furthe  more,  he  not  only  learns  how  to  ccxn- 
municfjte;  he  also  learns  what  to  communi- 
cate 

"POr  a  child  who  does  not  have  the  dally 
•zperle  ice  of  listening  to  language.  Its  ac- 
qulslti<  n  la  Indeed  difficult.  If  not  impossible 
'  sonie,  even  within  struotion.  The  teacher 
wlth  the  task  ot  communlcat- 
to  a  child  In  the  absence  of 
system  considered  to  be  essential 
Requisition, 
educator,  therefore,  must  seek  ways 
pulate  information  so  that  it  can  be 
over  whatever  sensory  system  or 
of  systems  are  available — such 
,  touch,  and  residual  hearing.  At 
s  time,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
of  what  we  communicate — language 
subject  matter,  as  it  is  influenced  by  the 
of  society  and  the  child  himself." 
child  who  has  a  substantial  or 
loss,  acquired  at  birth  or  before 
age  for  learning  language 
hearing,  has  a  serious  educational 
Every  attempt  has  been  made  by 
of  the  deaf  to  accelerate  the  ac- 
of  reading,  language,  and  corn- 
skills  by  deaf  children.  For  the 
.  the  objective  has  been  to  teach 
language  and  communication  skills 
at  the  elementary  level  so  that 
cfilldren  could  go  on  with  their  educa- 
further  voca.tional  training  in  our 
universities,  and  vocational  training 
for  normal  hearing  students. 

,  this  goal  would  appear  to 
rebsonable  one.  Many  educators  have 
cc  Qvlnced  that  this  kind  of  preparation 
1  est  way  for  the  deaf  child  to  become 
►articipant  socially  and  economically 
hearing  world.  Numerous  individual 
stories  can  be  and  have  been  pro- 
o  support  this  theory.  However,  the 
that  for  the  general  deaf  popula- 
has  not  been  achieved, 
residential  schools  for  the  deaf  offer 
that  provide  for  the  equivalent  of 
grade  education.  Very  few  of  the 
day  school  programs  go  beyond 
this  le^iel.  Students  desiring  more  than  this 
are  exp  icted  to  enroll  in  regular  high  school 
and  otl  er  vocational  schools  for  the  hearing. 
This  is  I  commendable  objective  and  its  prac- 
tice sqould  be  encouraged  wherever  and 
possible.  However,  because  of  the 
communication  problem  involved  a 
small  percentage  of  these  children 
really  communicate  well  enough  to  do 
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TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

<  stabllshment  of  a  National  Technical 

e  for  the  Deaf  would,  by  providing  a 

qexlble  curriculum,  be  able  to  meet  the 

varied  special  needs  of  able  young 

adhlts  who  seek  the  opportunity  for  fur- 

e^ucation    and    training.     Adequately 

staff  members,  who  are  resourceful. 

and  Imaginative  would  be  required 

successful  operation  of  a   technical 

program. 

Size  of  the  Institute 
the  estimates  that  have  been  made 
the  number  of  students  who  would 
to  profit  from  a  specialized  program 
that  at  least  400  students  each  year 
qualify     for     enrollment,     provision 
be  made  initially  to  enroll  at  least 
each  year  with  adequate  plan- 
necessary   future  expansion.     The 
needs  of  individual  students  for  pro- 
pfanning  purposes  would  be  determined 
complete    physical,    psychological, 
evaluations,  and  a  program  of 
ion  and  guidance   counseling.     The 
eitablished  for  some  students  could  be 
p  llshed  in  1  year.     The  objectives  for 
night  require  2,  3.  or  even  4  years  to 


e  e. 


I  Program  objectives 

The  principal  objective  of  the  institute 
should  be  the  employment  of  the  student 
upon  completion  of  a  prescribed  educational 
and  training  program.  The  environment  of 
the  school,  the  curriculum,  and  general  liv- 
ing conditions,  along  with  health  and  rec- 
reational services,  should  be  designed  to  help 
the  student  achieve  a  high  degree  of  personal 
development  and  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. The  educational  and  training  pro- 
gram should  be  supplemented  by  varied  civic 
and  social  group  activities  to  provide  the 
proper  environment  for  developing  concepts 
of  responsible  citizenship  and  social  com- 
petence. 

The  focus  of  effort  of  the  entire  faculty 
on  behalf  of  the  students  attending  the  In- 
stitute should  be  directed  toward  the  goals 
of  successful  employment  and  preparation 
for  full  participation  in  community  living. 
Location 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  should  be  located  in  a  l.irge  metropoli- 
tan industrial  area  so  that  it  could  be  de- 
signed to  serve  the  specirvl  needs  of  deaf 
youth  from  any  community  in  the  Nation. 
The  area  should  also  have  a  wide  variety 
of  nationally  representative  types  of  indus- 
trial activities  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  student  to  return  to  his  home  for 
eventual  employment.  The  Institute  should 
be  affiliated  with  a  major  university  for  the 
administration  of  its  program.  This  would 
facilitate  securing  the  medical,  audiological, 
psychological,  and  psychiatric  services  needed 
to  supplement  appropriate  guidance  and 
counseling  services  provided  by  the  staff  of 
the  Institute. 

The  commiuilty  where  the  Institute  is  lo- 
cated should  be  able  to  offer  a  variety  of 
opportunities  for  training  and  experience  in 
a  wide  range  of  modern  industrial  settings. 
The  community  should  be  one  that  would 
generally  be  receptive  to  a  program  of  this 
nature  and  be  sympathetic  with  training 
needs  of  the  deaf. 

Clirricvlum 

The  curriculum  of  the  Institute  should 
be  very  flexible  so  as  to  permit  a  variety  of 
adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  individvial 
students  without  the  absolute  necessity  to 
conform  to  traditional  accreditation  stand- 
ards, such  as  coiu-se  credits,  fixed  period 
scheduling,  and  other  curriculum  restric- 
tions. Courses  of  study  should  be  available 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  attending  the 
Institute.  Upon  successful  completion  of  a 
prescribed  curriculum,  each  student  shotild 
receive  a  certificate  or  other  formal  recogni- 
tion that  would  attest  to  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  standards  and  quality  of 
training  offered  in  all  areas  will  have  to  be 
high  enough  to  meet  the  usual  requirements 
as  recommended  by  labor,  industry,  and  pro- 
fessional associations,  including  certifying 
and  licensing  agencies. 

The  program  offered  should  be  broad 
enough  to  Include  a  basic  or  preparatory 
curriculum  of  a  remedial  nature  in  such  sub- 
jects as  English,  reading,  science,  and  mathe- 
matics as  may  be  required  to  prepare  deaf 
students  to  take  the  postsecondary  courses 
intended  to  increase  their  educational  and 
work  skills  to  enable  them  to  become  quali- 
fied candidates  for  employment  at  levels 
commensurate  with  their  ability  and  train- 
ing. A  supplementary  curriculum  including 
such  courses  as  humanities,  government,  his- 
tory, and  economics  should  be  offered  to 
properly  prepare  students  for  living  in  a 
modern  urban  society.  A  comprehensive 
suportlng  curriculum  In  such  subject  areas 
as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  higher 
mathematics,  should  be  offered  where  re- 
quired as  prerequisites  for  training  in  tech- 
nical areas. 

The  course  work  offered  in  preparatory, 
supplemental,     and     support     curriculums 


should  follow  a  logical  sequence  In  preparing 
students  for  training  and  experience  in  a  wide 
variety  of  technologies.  The  following  sug- 
gested technological  programs  are  Illustrative 
of  some  of  the  kinds  of  training  opportuni- 
ties that  should  be  made  available  to  deaf 
students: 

Automotive  technology:  mechanics  and 
body  repair,  automotive  refrigeration,  diesel 
engine  technology;  aviation  technology: 
mechanics  and  engine  repair,  drafting:  build- 
ing and  construction:  carpentry,  plumbing, 
architectural  drawing;  paramedical  and 
chemical  technology;  chemistry,  micro- 
biology, dental  prosthetics,  optical  instru- 
ments, embalming;  engineering  technology: 
technical  math,  physics  and  chemistry,  tech- 
nical drafting,  englnerlng  fundamental,  sur- 
veying, technical  report  writing;  business 
accounting,  data  processing,  computer  opera- 
tion, programing;  commercial  art:  basic  de- 
sign, basic  drawing,  dress  design;  electronic 
engineering  technology:  rado  and  television 
repair,  industrial  electronics;  technical 
graphic  arts:  lithography,  offset;  mech.inical 
and  metals  technology:  machine  shop,  weld- 
ing, air  conditioning,  sheet  metal  work,  re- 
frigeration, tool  and  die. 

An  enrichment  curriculum  should  be  made 
available  to  those  students  who  have  the 
ability  and  desire  to  pursue  further  profes- 
sional training  in  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Such  courses  as  llteratiure.  history, 
psychology,  sociology,  foreign  language,  phi- 
losophy, and  political  sciences  could  be  of- 
fered  In  the  Institute  Itself  or  arrangements 
for  study  In  these  areas  could  be  made  for 
the  student  in  other  regular  university  pro- 
grams. 

Essential  to  the  overall  program  would  be 
the  opportunity  for  continued  Instruction  In 
communication  skills.  These  would  include 
work  toward  Improving  speech  and  speech 
reading  skills  in  addition  to  a  continuing 
support  program  of  auditory  training. 
Administration 

The  Institute  should  be  directed  by  a  per- 
son who  has  had  professional  training  and 
experience  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf.  He 
should  be  qualified  to  recruit  and  direct  a 
competent  staff  that  would  be  able  to  orga- 
nize all  the  resources  of  a  community  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
area  in  order  that  the  needs  of  student*  to 
be  enrolled  could  be  served.  All  staff  mem- 
bers, including  counseling,  placement,  psv- 
chological,  and  Instruction  specialists,  should 
be  adequately  trained  to  deal  with  deaf 
students  from  all  types  of  schools  and  edu- 
cational backgrounds.  These  personnel 
should  know  and  understand  deaf  students 
thoroughly.  Including  their  special  educa- 
tion and  social  problems. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  unv- 
ernlng  body  of  the  institution  of  higher  wiu- 
catlon,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, would  appoint  an  advisory  group  to 
advise  the  Director  of  the  Institute  In  formu- 
lating and  carrying  out  the  basic  policies 
governing  its  establishment  and  operation. 
Because  of  the  Federal  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  it 
would  be  anticipated  that  congressioanl  rep- 
resentation would  be  Included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  group  among  those 
who  are  designated  as  members  of  the  public 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  deaf. 

Placement  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute should  provide  for  initial  placement 
and  followup  services  directly  as  well  as 
through  appropriate  liaison  with  community 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  through- 
out the  Nation. 

As  a  byproduct.  In  providing  this  kind  of 
expert  service,  the  Institute  could  serve  as  a 
practice  teaching  center  for  the  training  of 
special  guidance  and  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ors of  the  deaf. 
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One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  place- 
ment guidance  and  counseling  staff  should 
Tje  to  maintain  continuous  liaison  with  per- 
Bonnel  In  all  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf, 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  agencies,  and  In- 
dustry, In  order  to  keep  these  Individuals  In- 
formed and  up  to  date  on  all  pertinent  activ- 
ities of  the  Institute  and  to,kep  the  Institute 
informed  about  the  employment  needs  of  In- 
dustry. 

Standards  for  admission 

Admission  to  the  Institute  should  be  based 
on  a  complete  comprehensive  evaluation  at 
each  student's  potential  for  successfully  com- 
pleting one  of  the  courses  of  study  offered 
at  the  Institute.  The  Information  needed  for 
this  purpose  as  a  part  of  the  application 
process  shotild  Include  a  review  of  medical, 
psychological,  and  audiological  records; 
academic  achievement  and  school  progress 
reports;  and  recommendations  from  teachers, 
school  principal  and  others  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  student.  Wherever  possi- 
ble personal  Interviews  with  potential  stu- 
dents at  the  Institute,  at  home,  or  in  school 
Bhould  be  made  by  the  appropriate  staff 
members  of  the  Institute. 

A  period  of  orientation,  evaluation,  and 
counseling  at  the  Institute  In  order  to  prop- 
erly prepare  the  new  student  for  full  partici- 
pation In  the  program,  should  be  available  to 
those  who  need  It. 

Research 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  practice  teach- 
ing center  for  the  training  of  teachers,  In- 
structors, and  rehabilitation  counselors  the 
Institute  win  serve  as  a  research  facility  for 
the  study  of  educational  problems  of  the 
deaf.  The  Institute  will  be  an  excellent 
proving  groimd  for  the  development  of  new 
and  better  educational  teaching  techniques. 
Such  Information  will  be  useful  to  all  pro- 
grams where  deaf  children  are  taught. 

During  the  hearings  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  language  of  S.  1650 
and  B.JEL  7031  authorized  the  Institute  to 
conduct  research.  On  this  point  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
submitted  the  following  letter: 

Department  or  Health,  Edttca- 
noN,  and  Wexfare,  Office  of 
THE  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  21. 1965. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  VJS.  Senate,  Washington.  D.O. 
Dear  Senator  Hill:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  clarlflcatlon  of  the  question 
raised  by  Senator  Murpht  In  the  May  17, 
1965,  subcommittee  hearing  on  S.  1650  re- 
garding pJans  for  including  research  as  an 
essential  component  of  the  program  to  be 
conducted  at  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf. 

The  concept  that  the  National  Technical 
Institute  should  serve  as  a  fcx^al  point  for 
research  related  to  the  education  of  the  deaf 
was  thoroughly  discu.ssed  in  numerous  plan- 
ning sessions  that  preceded  the  presentation 
of  our  testimony  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Institute  would  be  an  excellent 
proving  ground  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  new  and  better  ways  for  teach- 
ing deaf  children.  Tlie  knowledge  that  re- 
sults would  be  useful  to  all  programs  where 
deaf  children  are  taught. 

Our  plans  definitely  include  recommend- 
ing that  the  research  component  of  the  In- 
stitute be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
organizing,  conducting,  and  interpreting 
research,  and  for  disseminating  research  in- 
formation on  all  educational  aspects  related 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

In  our  opinion  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  J,he  Deaf  Act  authorizes  con- 
ducting researt:h  as  outlined  above. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  on  this 
matter,  I  hope  you  will  get  in  touch  with  me. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Physical  facilitiea 
The    Institute   should    have   a   sufficient 
number   of   flexible   classroom  accommoda- 
tions to  handle  at  least  60  groups  or  classes 
stmultaneously;    dormitories    for    600    resi- 
dential  students   equipped   with   recreation 
room,  social  center,  reading  and  study  areas; 
laboratory  and  shop  facilities  for  all  tech- 
nological and  occupational  programs;  a  spe- 
cial library  and  Instructional  media  center: 
group  auditory  training  equipment  available 
In  all  classroom  and  other  meeting  or  as- 
sembly  areas;    an   auditorium    adequate   to 
accommodate  the  entire  student  body  and 
staff    at    one    seating;     and    a    completely 
equipped     guidance     and     counseling     and 
psychological  services  center. 
programs   fob  the   education    of  the  deaf 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  is  a 
most    worthwhile,    constructive,    and    long 
overdue  meastire.     However,  the  committee 
regards  It  as  only  a  step  In  what  should  be- 
come a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  deaf. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to 
an  authorization  contained  In  the  1965  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  submitted  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Secretary  early  In  February 
1965.  The  report  contained  a  careful  an- 
alysis of  the  problems  of  education  of  the 
deaf  and  made  a  number  of  constructive 
recommendations  for  both  administrative 
and  legislative  action. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  soon 
be  In  a  position  to  make  available  his  analy- 
sis of  the  Advisory  Committee's  report,  and 
to  include  with  his  analysis  a  summary  of 
the  administrative  actions  to  be  taken  and 
legislative  proposals  to  be  supported  In  the 
general  area  covered  by  the  "Report  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  ." 

COSTS 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  legislation  It 
Is  Impossible  to  specify  exact  costs  on  an 
annual  basis.  However,  the  committee  an- 
ticipates that  approximately  $200,000  will 
be  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  as  a  planning  year  budget.  Costs 
for  construction,  equipping,  and  operation 
of  the  Institute  over  the  first  4  years  will 
amount  to  approximately  $13,500,000.  An- 
nual maintenance  and  operation  costs  once 
the  construction  and  equipping  expenses 
are  met  will  require  an  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $2  million  per  year. 


ernment  service  I  am  certain  I  speak  for 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House 
when  I  say  "a  long  and  happy  retirement 
to  you  and  yours,  Jerry."  It  will  be  my 
earnest  prayer  that  the  good  Lord  will 
continue  to  shower  you  and  yours  with 
His  blessings  and  good  health. 


Retirement  of  Digest  Editor  Jerry  Allen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  adjournment  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  the 
House  will  lose  the  services  of  Jerry  E. 
Allen,  House  editor  of  the  Congressional 
Daily  Digest,  due  to  retirement.  Mr. 
Allen  has  edited  the  House  proceedings 
since  March  17,  1947.  when  the  Daily 
Digest  began  publication  pursuant  to  the 
Congressional  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Before  coming  to  Capitol  Hill  Mr. 
Allen  had  worked  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  21  years  .in  various 
capacities  ranging  from  apprentice  boy 
to  copy  editor.   So  after  40  years  of  Gov- 


Big,  Beautiful  Hunk  of  Skin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  writer  who  so  accurately  and 
vividly  describes  the  unexplained  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  In  exposing 
his  scar  to  the  photographers  as  Charles 
McCabe,  a  writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

His  column  follows : 

Bio,  Beautiful  Hunk  of  Skin 
(By  Charles  McCabc) 
Millions  of  Americans  last  week  enjoyed 
their  grape  nuts  and  cream  at  the  family 
breakfast  table  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
picture  that  made  the  front  pages  of  the 
world's  newspapers.  It  showed  a  man  point- 
ing with  obvious  pride  to  a  scar  on  a  sizable 
swatch  of  his  belly,  the  result  of  having  a 
bladder  and  a  kidney  stone  excised. 

It  was  not  the  sort  of  picture  that  one 
usually  sees  while  trying  to  take  on  the  first 
and.  It  Is  said,  most  Important  meal  of  the 
day.  It  was  not  a  part  of  ths  anatomy  that 
Is  usually  exposed  to  gentle  ladies,  unless 
their  husbands  are  forward  lads. 

But  this  was  an  unusual  man.  This  man 
had  recently  classed  up  the  gaU  bladder. 
He  had  done  the  same  for  the  lowly  kidney 
stone.  Now  he  was  giving  the  ignoble  belly 
an  exposure  and  dignity  it  had  never  before 
earned  In  all  the  eons  It  has  done  Its  useful, 
though  less  than  Inspiring,  labors  for  man- 
kind. 

The  caption  Identified  our  man.  "Baring 
his  abdomen.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
points  to  the  wide  incision  cut  by  surgeons 
who  removed  his  gall  bladder  and  a  stone 
at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  near  Washing- 
ton." 

Now,  It  Is  not  altogether  clear  that  the 
American  people  were  on  the  clamor  to  ^t 
a  view  of  this  delicious  Incision.  There's 
nothing  wrong  with  good,  healthy  American 
flesh,  I  always  say.  Good  healthy  American 
flesh  from  Texas  has  traditionally  been 
labeled  choice  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Especially  since  Mr.  Johnson 
took  office. 

But  there  is  flesh  and  flesh. 

There  were  people  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
squeamish  to  take  the  view  that  the  Presi- 
dent's scar  was  strictly  his  business,  and 
that  their  breakfast  was  strictly  their  busi- 
ness, and  that  they  wanted  to  keep  their 
breakfast  Just  as  ardently  as  the  President 
wanted  to  lose  his  scar. 

Doubtless  some  of  these  people,  especially 
the  ladles,  were  motivated  by  gross  partisan 
considerations  in  the  disapproving  view  they 
took  of  the  Presidential  divestiture.  They 
may.  for  instance,  have  been  ladies  and  even 
gentlemen. 

Such  a  one  was  the  lady  who  wrote  in 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  a  daily 
of  the  Republican  persuasian. 

"I  trust."  the  lady  wTote,  "th.at  the  Presi- 
dent never  needs  to  be  operated  on  for 
hemorrhoids. 
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Thof  gh  the  pride  in  the  Presidential  coun- 

as  he  unveiled  his  tnclsion.  was  ob- 

am   frankly   puzzled   at   Just   what 

tl^at  he's  so  proud  about.     Because  he 

of  a  bladder  and  stone?    Because  his 

was  remarkably  quick?    Or  because 

his   bladder    and   stone — now,    alas. 

his  scar,  now  happily  going? 

we  must  incline  to  the  latter  view. 

has  develop>ed  the  view  that 

a  kind  of  a  national  monument, 

md  beyond  considerations  of  privacy; 

thholding.  in  the  smallest  particular, 

ln|o  about  the  functioning  of  his  soma 

le.  Is  simply  too  cruel  a  deprivation 

inflict  on  the  American  electorate. 


If  tqere  Is  one  thing  Mr.  Johnson  and  I 

it  Is  that  he  thinks  he  knows  what 

for  us  here  Americans.    Mr.  Johnson 

determined  the  American  people  are 

like  abdominal  scars  for  breakfast. 

;hat'6  what  Mr.  Johnson  is  determined 

gonna  like.  then,  palsies  all,   that's 

are  gonna  like. 

along   with   the   Herald   Tribune's 

correspondent,  hope  the  Prez  stays  In 

good  health,  in  every  single  one  of 

for  the  rest  of  his  public,  and 

life. 
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D  >ep  Sea  Science  Achievements 


fXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
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PRASEH.    Mr.  Speaker,  American 
In  space  technology  has  cap- 
the  public  imagination  to  the  ex- 
hat   other   noteworthy    scientific 
are    sometimes    slighted. 
Industries  in  my  district,  Min- 
constructed    the    submarine 
which  recently  made   a  record- 
dive  to  a  depth  of  6,000  feet. 
emarkable  achievement  deserves 
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record-breaking  dive  was  made 
20  of  this  year,  near  New  Provi- 

Island  in  the  Bahamas.     While 

caphs  have  gone  deeper,  the  Alvin 

was  the  first  time  that  a  neutral 

submersible    had    reached    a 

of  1  nautical  mile. 


buoya^icy 
depth 

Alva's  chief  pilot  was  Mr.  William 
Rainne  and  its  copilot  was  Marvin  Mc- 
Camis  They  reported  that  they  were 
able  1 1  see  30  to  40  feet  with  the  aid  of 
exterior  lights,  Rainnie  and  McCamis 
the  submarine  every  thousand 
its    descent    to    check    all    its 


WIS 


Whj  le  Alvin  was  submerged  in  its  test- 
pi  ocedures,  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
m  the  surface,  with  winds  in  ex- 
25  knots.    The  recovery  opera- 
the  roughest  to  date.    The  craft 
tiken  aboard  its  catamaran  tender 
bi|ough  back  to  Port  Canaveral,  Fla., 
postdive  checkout.     The  22-foot 
was     conceived     and     designed 
h  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution 
Applied  Sciences  Division  of  Lit- 
The  construction  of  the 
Litton  and  the  research  program 
by  funds  from  the  Office 


the 

In  lustries. 

ly 
su  pported 


Na\  Ell  Research. 
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In  our  enthusiasm  over  the  Gemini 
project,  we  should  not  forget  comparable 
undersea  achievements.  Everyone  con- 
nected with  the  Alvin  project  should  be 
congratulated. 


Vice  President  Humphrey's  Remarks  Be- 
fore the  Economic  Club,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey  before  the 
Economic  Club,  Detroit,  Mich.,  under 
date  of  October  22, 1965: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hijbert 
Humphrey 

There  is  one  great  all-important  fact  which 
faces  us  today.  It  is  the  fact  of  interde- 
pendence. Interdependence  has  been  thrust 
on  man.  involuntarily,  by  the  reality  of  his 
ability  to  destroy  himself.  Interdependence 
has  been  created  by  man,  voluntarily, 
through  his  efforts  toward  more  rapid  com- 
munication, commercial  and  cultural  ex- 
change. 

There  are  very  few  things  in  this  world 
which  are  not  tied  in  some  way  to  some- 
thing else.  We  of  our  generation  have  cer- 
tainly learned  that  during  our  lifetimes. 

But  It  took  us  awhile  to  learn  it. 

Take  the  world  of  economics. 

I  can  remember  how.  In  this  country,  there 
were  once  voices  raisetl  debating  what  was 
good  for  btisiness  or  labor,  producer  or  con- 
sumer as  if  they  were  separate,  unrelated, 
independent  units.  There  was  talk  about 
economic  royalists  and  labor  t>osses. 

There  were  those  who  thought  that  our 
economic  prosperity  was  a  pie  o<f  fixed  size, 
with  so  much  for  one  man,  so  much  for  the 
next,  and  who  seldom  thought  in  terms  of 
a  bigger  pie  for  all. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  we  in 
America  could  enjoy  prosperity  and  security 
with  little  or  no  concern  about  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Yes.  even  in  the  business  community  there 
were  far  too  many  who  believed  that  foreign 
trade  was  something  that  foreigners  did, 
among  themselves — and  that  trade  was  of 
little  importance  to  America. 

But,  we  have  learned  some  hard  lessons. 
We  learned  lessons  of  recession  and  depres- 
sion. We  learned  lessons  of  costly  struggle 
and  unresolved  dispute  within  our  own  so- 
ciety. Most  of  all.  we  learned  the  lesson 
that  a  policy  of  "me  first"  is  wasteful,  costly 
and  dangerous.  Today  we  seem  to  have 
learned  those  lessons — at  least  our  domestic 
economic  lessons. 

We  are  In  our  56th  consecutive  month  of 
domestic  economic  expansion.  Wa^^  are 
up,  profits  are  up.  gross  national  product  Is 
up,  prices  are  relatively  stable,  unemploy- 
ment is  down. 

We  enjoy  this  expansion  thanks  to  a  crea- 
tive burst  of  expression  by  our  private  Initia- 
tive economic  system.  We  also  enjoy  It  be- 
cause people  who  used  to  be  antagonists  are 
today  working  in  common  cause — business, 
labor.  Government,  citizen. 

We  are  agreed  to  an  almost  surprising 
degree  on  our  economic  goals  and  how  to 
get  there. 

We  know  the  lesson  of  Interdependence  in 


our  domestic  economy — and,  I  might  add,  in 
other  parts  of  our  American  society. 

But  have  we  learned  the  lesson  of  economic 
interdependence  in  the  world  around  us? 

I  have  my  doubts.  I  hear  lots  of  talk  about 
the  need  for  a  refornxed  monetary  system 
about  foreign  aid;  about  better  credit  terms 
for  export;  about  foreign  Investment;  about 
commercial  negotiations  with  oxu  Western 
partners;  about  trade  with  the  East  But 
I  hear  very  little  about  the  Interdependence 
of  these  things. 

What  are  the  economic  realities  of  the 
world? 

First,  there  Is  the  overwhelming  reality 
that  two-thirds  of  mankind  is  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  poverty  is  not  written  in 
the  stars,  that  life  can  be  better  than  it  is. 

Before  World  War  n,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  "developing  country." 

Our  Foreign  Service  officers — and  those  of 
other  Western  nations  were  not  in  fact  con- 
cerned with  economic  development.  Their 
days  were  largely  spent  dealing  with  other 
Western  diplomats  and  occasionally  talking 
philosophy  and  political  theory  with  the  local 
elite.  Now  and  then  an  anthropologist,  or  a 
student  of  language  or  literature,  would 
make  his  appearance — but  seldom  someone 
so  mundane  as  an  economist  dr  a  business- 
man. 

And,  isolated  from  the  world  around  them. 
the  people  in  these  places  lived  a  miserable 
peasant  life  In  a  modern  world.  Some  of 
them.  In  fact,  lived  literally  outside  history 
Itself.  But  in  these  past  few  years  they  have 
caught  up  with  history  and  then  some. 

In  the  past  15  years  alone,  over  60  nations 
have  entered  the  United  Nations — nations 
many  of  which  had  previously  not  existed. 
except  as  colonial  enclaves,  or  tribes,  or  pro- 
tectorates. Today  they  are  the  "develop- 
ing," the  "underdeveloped,"  the  people  who 
live  in  poverty  and  want  out. 

The  unpleasant  reality  Is  that  the  rich 
nations  of  the  world  are  getting  richer,  and 
the  poor,  poorer. 

And  there  is  an  unfortunate  but  growing 
tendency  among  the  developing  nations  to 
regard  the  three  major  International  eco- 
nomic Institutions — the  World  Bank,  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — as  rich  mens 
clubs,  pitted  against  the  poor. 

What  will  be  our  answer  to  the  demands 
of  these  people  who  see  unshared  affluence 
around  them? 

Second,  we  see  the  fact  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding world  economy  trying  to  exist  on 
slowly  increasing  monetary  reserves  and 
credit. 

The  fact  is  that  our  present  monetary  sys- 
tem, as  useful  as  it  has  been,  could  be  a  drag 
on  the  world  economy  unless  it  meets  the 
legitimate  need  for  added  economic  fuel 

The  time  will  come  when  our  own  balance 
of  payments  will  again  come  into  equilib- 
rium. The  resulting  shortage  of  new  dollar 
balances  In  other  places  could  stifle  economic 
growth  In  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  for  study.  Now  there  is 
a  time  for  negotiation.  There  will  also  be 
a  time  to  act.  We  must  act  to  modernize 
and  expand  the  system  which  Is  so  indis- 
pensible  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  l^e  long  run,  the  situation  cannot  be 
solved  by  restrictive  trade  policies  which 
limit  imports  to  reverse  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  by  emergency  loans  to  prevent 
^e  country  from  foreclosing  on  another, 
by  patchwork  adjustments  of  interest  rates. 

Third,  we  see  the  need  for  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  in  the  rich,  industrialized 
countries. 

There  was  a  time  when  tariffs  produced 
revenue  and  protected  young,  infant  indus- 
tries. But  the  rich  Western  World  has  long 
since  learned  that  barriers  to  trade — both 
tariff  and  other  barriers— often  become  ex- 
cuses to  protect  uncompetitive  domestic  in- 
dustries. 
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There  is  a  good  case  to  be  made,  in  fact, 
that  those  nations  which  have  most  reduced 
jlielr  own  tariffs  have  most  benefited  eco- 
nomically by  becoming  more  competitive  and 
export  minded. 

Today  we  attach  barriers  to  trade  In  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiation  in  Geneva.  But 
tariff  reduction  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  international  commerce.  In  fact. 
global  reduction  of  tariffs,  among  developed 
and  developing  countries  alike,  would  clearly 
not  benefit  the  developing  nations  to  the 
degree  we  would  seek.  For  they  are.  In  the 
Biblical  phrase,  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,"  nations  without  strong  and  bal- 
anced economies. 

Nor  can  trade  liberalization  be  undertaken 
without  appropriate  monetary  mechanisms 
to  handle  liberalized  trade,  without  elimina- 
tion of  pernicious  practices  which  mock 
tariff  reduction,  without  the  building  of 
competitive  industries  in  nations  which  yet 
lack  those  Industries, 

Fourth,  we  face  the  fact  that  the  old 
economic  alinement  of  the  world  is  chang- 
ing. 

We  used  to  talk  about  a  world  divided 
between  those  who  lived  by  the  rule  of  the 
marketplace  and  those  who  were  so-called 
state  traders.  But  let  us  not  fool  oiuselves. 
The  world  today  is  made  up  of  many  and 
varied  complex  national  economies.  Efven 
the  Soviet  economy  has  been  nmking  great 
strides  toward  adopting  Indeed  a  profit  sys- 
tem— call  it  "revisionism,"  or  "libermanism," 
or  whatever  you  will.  And  many  Western 
nations  today  engage  iri  trading  practices 
which  would  hardly  bear  scrutiny  by  Adam 
Smith. 

The  world  economy  is  in  constant  change. 
And  how  would  you  classify  those  young 
nations  where  there  Is  today  hardly  any 
monetized  economy  at  all? 

Can  we  adjust  to  this  changing  world 
economy  by  the  sending  of  a  few  trade  mis- 
sions to  previously  unknown  parts,  by  re- 
minding ourselves  every  so  often  that  there 
have  t>een  some  changes  in  conunerclal  regu- 
lations or  investment  policy,  or  by  making 
speeches  to  the  effect  that  we  can  transplant 
our  own  economic  system,  as  is,  to  places 
whose  needs  and  experiences  are  far  different 
than  our  own?    Of  course  not. 

We  must  learn  that  the  world  economy  Is 
interdepandent,  too.  We  must  learn  that, 
Just  as  the  answers  to  domestic  prosperity 
are  found  In  a  thousand  interrelated  factors, 
so  are  the  answers  found  to  a  more  Just 
and  prospering  world  economy. 

Let  me  give  you  one  simple  and  concrete 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Earlier  this  week 
I  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  National  Ex- 
port Expansion  Coiuicil  in  Washington. 
Some  of  you  may  be  members  of  that  Coun- 
cil. At  that  meeting  I  pointed  out  that  our 
favorable  trade  balance  this  year  will  be  al- 
most »lVi  to  t2  billion  less  than  it  was  In 
1964.  I  further  noted  that  had  ovu-  trade 
surplus  not  been  reduced,  we  would  have 
achieved  this  year  a  surplus  In  our  Inter- 
national accounts  for  the  first  time  since 
1957. 

Now,  we  seek  a  balance  in  our  payments 
accounts  particularly  because  we  wish  to 
maintain  world  confidence  In  the  dollar 
which  underpins  the  world  trading  system. 
A  sound  dollar  will  also  facilitate  discus- 
sions toward  monetary  reform.  We  consid^ 
monetary  reform  to  be  of  highest  priority 
for  developed  and  developing  nations  alike — 
for  the  developed  so  that  they  may  expand 
their  commerce;  for  the  developing  so  that 
they  may  In  turn  have  means  to  build  com- 
petitive, self-sustaining  economies  of  their 
own. 

The  strengthening  of  these  young  econ- 
omies has  a  great  deal  to  do,  in  tiirn,  with 
the  size  of  o\ir  commitments  In  foreign  aid 
and  technical  assistance — with  foreign  In- 
vestment, with  creating  markets  for  our  own 
products. 


I  pointed  out  to  the  National  Export  Ex- 
pansion OouncU  that  only  4  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  Is  devoted  to  foreign 
trade.  For  American  bvtsiness — with  its  ef- 
ficiency. Its  skilled  labor  force,  Its  mass  pro- 
duction. Its  management.  Its  capacity  for 
growth— has  today  still  not  seriously  en- 
tered the  world  market  In  a  competitive  man- 
ner. If  the  United  States,  as  other  nations, 
were  fully  alert  to  export  opportunities,  otir 
trade  surplus  could  today  "be  doubly  large. 
And  the  fact  Is  that  a  trade  surplus  would 
have  an  effect  on  all  the  Interrelated  matters 
I  have  mentioned. 

I  am  not  here  this  evening  to  preach  any 
sermon  of  discontent.  I  am  here  po  reaffirm, 
for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  the  fact  that  man 
is  Interdependent  and  that  his  economy  is 
especially  interdependent. 

What  can  we  do  in  this  country  to  meet 
this  era  of  international  economic  inter- 
dependence? 

Pirst — and  most  obviously — we  must  all 
realize  that  it  is  here.  Then,  each  of  us  who 
has  responsibility  in  this  society— and  that 
Includes  all  of  us  here  tonightr— must  view 
this  country's  foreign  economic  policy  in 
large  perspective. 

Let  us  cease  asking:  Is  a  high  tariff  on 
product  X  good  or  bad?  Is  monetary  reform 
necessary?    Is  foreign  aid  worthwhile? 

By  now  we  should  know  the  answers.  Let 
us  instead  ask  these  questions : 

How  can  striving,  desperately  poor  young 
nations  become  members  of  a  world  society 
without  being  lost  to  totalitarianism  along 

the  way? 

How  can  a  freer  world  be  built  unless  we 
have  freer  exchanges  of  peoples,  goods,  and 
capital? 

How  can  we  benefit  and  our  economy  pros- 
per if  there  are  not  others  in  the  world  with 
Income  enough  to  buy  otir  goods? 

How  can  we  provide  for  the  needs  of  a 
growing  world  population  without  a  strong 
world  economy  to  build  upon? 

Let  us  then  devote  ourselves  to  answering 
them  with  positive,  forward-looking  policies, 
both  public  and  private.  Let  us  commit  our- 
selves—as  businessnien,  as  Government  of- 
ficials, as  a  nation— tb  helping  the  young  and 
weak  nations  become  economically  free  and 
strong. 

There  are  many  ways:  Through  private  in- 
vestment that  may  sometimes  involve  some 
risk,  through  fair  commercial  treatment  for 
the  products  of  the  developing  nations, 
through  foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance, 
through  private  and  public  loans,  through 
commitment  to  International  and  multilat- 
eral institutions  devoted  to  economic  devel- 
opment, through  encouragement  of  common- 
market  concepts  where  those  concepts  have 
value,  through  open  consultation  and  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  maximum 
possible  reductions  of  aU  barriers  to  trade 
among  the  developed  nations. 

This  means  full  and  determined  commit- 
ment to  the  Kennedy  round  negotiation. 
This  means  acceptance  of  the  fact  that,  In 
any  trade  liberalization,  there  must  be  reci- 
procity and  that  we  must  give  as  well  as  get. 
This  means  patience  and  fortitude  in  flnd-^ 
Ing  solutions  to  the  knotty  problems  of  agri- 
cultural trade  Uberallzatlon.  This  means- 
yes — the  acceptance  by  those  American  in- 
dustries not  fully  competitive  that  they  must 
become  competitive.  This  means  giving 
highest  priority  to  the  avoidance  of  Inflation, 
for  inflation  could  rob  us  of  the  growth  and 
prosperity  we  have  achieved.  This  means  the 
examination  by  many  nations  of  their  poli- 
cies of  subsidy,  price-support,  export-financ- 
ing, antitrust.  This  means  moving  ahead 
with  sometimes  palnfvd  changes  In  trading 
pattern.  Thla  means  undertaking  of  meas- 
ures by  business.  Government,  labor  to  ease 
impact  of  these  changes. 


Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  world  monetary  system  with  ade- 

Iquate  liquidity. 

'  This  will  involve  the  maximum  of  tact  and 
restraint  in  difficult  negotiation  in  the 
Group  of  10  and  with  other  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund — the  creation, 
perhaps,  of  a  new  reserve  asset,  the  necessity 
for  discipline  in  maintaining  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  our  own  international  accounts,  the 
recognition  that  not  only  the  rich  and  in- 
dustrialized must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  shaping  that  system. 

The  answers  lie  in  the  intelligent  and 
sophisticated  blending  of  trade,  aid,  invest- 
ment, monetary,  and  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies of  this  Nation  and  our  partners. 

They  lie  in  the  increasing  recognition  by 
those  who  are  not  our  partners  that  they  can- 
not live  in  a  closed  economy. 

They  lie,  most  of  all,  in  the  realization  by 
all  of  us  that  we  have  a  common  destiny  on 
this  planet,  shared  but  a  short  time,  and 
that  man's  interdependence  need  not  be  a 
proscribed  necessity — ^It  can  be  a  means  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  mankind  to  more 
of  mankind. 


Young  Americans  for  Freedom  Supports 
a  Sb-ong  Vietnam  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
Inc. — YAF— is  generally  recognized  as 
the  leading  student  organization  in  the 
Nation  in  support  of  a  strong  U.S.  foreign 
policy  position  In  Vietnam.  For  several 
years,  YAF  has  been  regarded  as  the  Na- 
tion's largest  conservative  youth  orga- 
nization on  the  college  campus  and  in 
the  young  business  community,  but  the 
organization's  position  in  support  of  a 
strong  U.S.  commitment  in  southeast 
Asia  has  given  it  even  greater  recogni- 
tion. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  hear  of 
student  organizations  who  are  support- 
ing a  strong  U.S.  foreign  policy.  During 
the  past  few  months,  when  student  pro- 
test demonstrations  against  U.S.  Involv- 
ment  in  Vietnam  have  increased  in  num- 
ber and  strength.  It  Is  encouraging  to 
hear  of  students'  groups  offsetting  the 
protest  demonstrations  by  offering  con- 
structive programs  for  fighting  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam  and  all  of 
Asia.   YAF  is  such  an  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  YAF  on 
foreign  policy  questions  is  derived  from 
the  Sharon  statement  which  was  adopted 
in  conference  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 9-11,  1960,  at  the  founding  of  the 
group  on  the  estate  of  William  F.  Buck- 
ley, Jr.,  editor  of  National  Review.  In 
4,he  Sharon  statement  is  found  the  policy 
guideline  for  determination  of  foreign 
policy  questions  by  YAF: 

In  this  time  of  moral  and  political  crisis,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  youth  of  America 
to  affirm  certain  eternal  truths. 

We,  as  young  conservatives,  believe — 

That  the  forces  oS  international  commu- 
nism are.  at  present,  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  these  liberties; 
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the  United  States  should  stress  tIc- 
rather  than  coexistence  with,  this 
and 

American  foreign  policy  must  be 
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Speaker,  the  newly  elected  na- 

halnnan  of  YAP,  Tom  Charles 

a  student  at  Indiana  University 

recently  made  a  trip  to 

Asia  to  view  the  situation  first 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United 

)dT.  Huston  issued  a  press  release 

or  more  effective  use  of  our  allies 

This  release  follows: 
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Use  or  Asiak  At.i.tks  cn  Vietnam 


rfEitional  chairman  of  Toung  Amerl- 

FVeedom,  a  25,000-member  conserv- 

charged  today  that  the  war  In 

Is  being  prolonged  by  the  failure  of 

Johnson    to    take    advantage    of 

assistance  by  America's   allies   In 


Tharles  Huston,   24,   Logansport,    a 

the  Indiana  University  School  of 

recently  returned  from  a  25,000-mlle 

the  Far  East  during  which  he  met 

go''  emmentfil  leaders  in  Korea.  PhlUp- 

,  aqd  the  Republic  of  China. 

Is    tremendous    support    for    our 

1  ntl-Communist   policy   in   Vietnam 

1 36  peoples  and  governments  of  Asia," 

aid.    "The  only  fear  is  that  America, 

e  Tort  to  achieve  peace,  will  sacrifice 

aspl  'atlons  of  the  Vietnamese  people  In 

pacify  Red  China." 

reported     that    Prime     Minister 
Kwan  of  Korea  told  him  that  the 
of  Korea  was  anxious  to  send  two 
combat  divisions  to  Vietnam.    He 
:he  Prime  Minister  as   sajrlng   that 
are   honored  to  shed  blood  with 
allies  once  more  in  the  fight 
XMnmunlsm.    It  is  the  least  we  can 
our  gratitude  for  the  American 
made  during  the  Korean  war." 
also  met  with  President  Chiang 
and  Premier  C.  K.  Yen,  of  the  Re- 
Chlna.  who  told  him  that  China 
ous  to  assist  In  any  way  possible  In 
against  communism  In  Vietnam. 
to  Huston.  President  Chiang  Kai- 
that  Chinese  personnel   are 
assisting  In  refugee  relief  and  re- 
work in  South  Vietnam,  but  ex- 
he  hope  that  the  UJS.  Government 
it  possible  for  the  Republic  of 
take  a  more  vigorous  part  in  the 
Both  leaders  denied  reports  clr- 
In  the  United  States  that  Chinese 
In  South  Vietnam  would  be  met 
ntment  from  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
sald    his    conversations    with 
Vletnamfese  leaders.  Including  former  Prime 
Mlnlsten    Phan-Huy-Quat,    indicated     that 
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there  is  no  reason  why  Chinese  personnel 
could  not  actively  participate  In  the  anti- 
Communist  effort  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Philippines,  which  currently  has  sev- 
eral medical  teams  in  Vietnam,  is  anxious  to 
expand  its  role,  Huston  reported.  "While 
the  Philippines  Is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
an  extensive  commitment  of  military  forces 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  it  is  willing  and  able 
to  extend  Increased  technical  assistance," 
Huston  said. 

"There  Is  general  agreement  among  Asian 
leaders."  Huston  said,  "that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  won  only  if  there  is  a  two- 
pronged  counteroffensive  against  commu- 
nism. The  major  thrust  must,  of  course,  be 
made  by  the  military.  However,  political 
stability  must  be  achieved,  and  this  will 
occur  only  if  an  increased  effort  Is  made  to 
provide  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam.  It 
Is  in  this  area  that  the  present  administra- 
tion has  conspicuously  failed.  Our  allies  in 
Asia  are  willing  to  help  by  sending  civic-ac- 
tion volunteer  teams  composed  of  doctors, 
nurses,  engineers,  agrlcultm-ists.  and  socio- 
economic development  experts,  and  adminlB- 
tratlve,  military,  and  other  technical  advisers 
In  an  effort  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  win  their  hearts  and  minds  away  from 
the  clutches  of  communism.  Tills  is  the 
key  to  permanent  peace  and  stability  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  this  administration  is 
anxious  to  achieve  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Vietnamese  war  it  must  rally  the  support  of 
our  Asian  allies  and  take  advantage  of  their 
offers  of  assistance." 

Huston  concluded:  "This  administration 
talks  of  peace.  Oiu-  Asian  allies  talk  of  vic- 
tory. The  time  has  come  for  the  administra- 
tion to  show  some  initiative  in  international 
affairs  and  encourage  the  active  participa- 
tion of  our  Asian  allies  In  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Victory  is  attainable  If  only  the 
United  States  is  determined  enough  to 
seek  It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  YAP,  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
during  late  August  of  this  year,  the  orga- 
nization passed  a  resolution  unani- 
mously which  called  for  the  commitment 
of  sufficient  numbers  of  ground  troops  to 
combat  the  guerrillas  now  active  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  also  called  for  several 
other  actions  to  help  win  the  war.  This 
resolution  follows: 

Resolution  on  South  Vietnam 

Whereas  we  share  the  administration's 
view  that  what  the  Communists  chose  to  call 
"wars  of  national  lit>eratlon"  constitute 
nothing  more  than  a  new  form  of  aggres- 
sion which  mvist  be  resisted  as  a  threat  to 
the  establishment  of  true  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  current  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  takes  Its  primary  inspiration 
and  direction  from  the  north  and  has  as  Its 
ultimate  object  the  conquest  of  aU  of  south- 
east Asia;  a  fact  recognized  by  those  coun- 
tries In  the  area  who  have  sent  significant 
amounts  of  combat  personnel  to  share  In  the 
burden  of  defeating  the  Communists;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  Nation  Is 
required  by  considerations  of  national  In- 
terest and  by  moral  considerations  of  the 
highest  order  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  and  other  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  in  their  defense  against 
aggression;   and 

Whereas,  WhUe  South  Vietnam  falls  to 
measure  up  to  the  full  standards  of  freedom 
to  which  we  In  this  country  have  become 
accustomed,  the  present  form  of  government 
nevertheless  affords  a  greater  opportunity  for 
the  \iltlmate  development  of  truly  liberal 
Institutions  than  would  a  Communist  re- 
gime :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  applauds  the  committment  of  VS. 
might  and  prestige  on  behalf  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  supports  the  recognition  that  this 


war  must  be  won  on  the  ground  In  South 
Vietnam  as  military  success  Is  a  precondi- 
tion  for  the  political  and  social  developments 
which  will  ultimately  decrease  the  ability  of 
Communist  recruiters  to  lure  local  peasants 
Into  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Vletcong; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  administration 
demonstrate  Its  Intent  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion proves  tactically  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  successful  termination  of  the  war 
will  not  be  unduly' delayed.  Including  such 
measures  as  (a)  the  commitment  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  ground  troops  to  combat 
the  guerrillas  now  active  in  South  Vietnam; 

(b)  effective  air  action  against  Soviet-built 
missile   sites   around   Hanoi    and   Haiphong. 

(c)  the  beginning,  by  calculated  aerial  and 
naval  bombardment  of  the  destruction  of  the 
industrial  capacity  of  North  Vietnam;  (d) 
by  instituting  a  naval  and  air  blockade  of 
North  Vietnam,  all  of  these  steps  to  be  taken 
to  induce  North  Vietnam,  to  cease  in  its 
support  of  the  troops  in  the  South,  and  (e) 
the  clear  communications  to  Communist 
China  that  any  overt  intervention  by  that 
country  will  result  in  retaliation  by  the 
United  States  and  by  our  allies  such  as  Na- 
tionalist China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  clearly  in- 
dicates the  clear  and  sound  position 
which  YAP  has  taken  on  Vietnam.  YAF 
stands  on  that  resolution  today  as  much 
as  it  did  then,  if  not  more  so. 

One  of  the  most  notable  accomplish- 
ments of  YAP  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
events  was  the  sponsorship  of  a  sym- 
posium  for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  This 
symposium  was  held  at  the  International 
Inn  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  on  Sat- 
urday, October  16,  1965,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  YAP-created  Student  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  Preedom  in  Vietnam. 
This  project  was  YAP-created,  YAF- 
directed,  YAP- sponsored,  YAP-financed, 
and  YAF-attended.  Its  national  coor- 
dinator was  the  able  Alfred  Regnery,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Beloit  College  in  Wis- 
consin and  a  recent  enlistee  for  duty  in 
the  armed  services,  who  is  the  college 
director  of  Young  Americans  for  Pree- 
dom, Inc. 

This  symposium  was  attended  by 
nearly  1,000  students  from  throughout 
the  Nation.  Prominent  officials  from  the 
Department  of  State,  staff  members  from 
senatoral  and  congressional  offices, 
prominent  scholars,  students  recently  re- 
turned from  Vietnam,  and  press  corps- 
men  participated  in  the  symposium.  The 
sjanposiimi  was  climaxed  by  a  i>eaceful 
march  to  the  Vietnamese  Embassy  for 
presentation  to  the  Ambassador  with  an 
American  flag  as  a  sym.bol  of  YAP's  sup- 
port for  the  defense  of  freedom  in 
Vietnam. 

It  was  a  substantial  contrast  to  witness 
this  peaceful  and  orderly  march  In  sup- 
port of  U.S.  policy  as  compared  to  the 
nearly  riotous  protest  demonstrations 
conducted  by  the  Vietnam  Day  Commit- 
tee— VDC — and  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society — SDS — ^throughout 
the  Nation  which  featured  such  things 
as  the  burning  of  draft  cards. 

It  was  most  encouraging  to  hear  of 
this  symposium  on  October  16  at  the 
same  time  that  leftwing  students  were 
burning  their  draft  cards,  conducting 
rallies  which  nearly  resulted  in  riots  in 
major  cities,  and  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam.    The  VDC,  led  and  directed  by 
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leaders  of  the  SDS,  was  one  of  the  most 
irresponsible  events  to  have  occurred  in 
this  Nation  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  students,  as  they 
did  during  the  VIX:  demonstrations,  call 
for  open  defiance  of  Federal  statutes, 
when  they  call  for  avoiding  the  draft, 
when  they  call  for  physically  blocking 
troop  and  supply  trains,  when  they  call 
for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  of  Ameri- 
can troops,  when  they  call  our  valiant 
fighting  men  in  Asia  war  criminals,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  borders  on  sedition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  unbelievable 
to  see  the  amount  of  disgusting  "hate" 
material  that  the  student  left  put  out 
during  the  VDC  demonstrations.  In 
California  the  VDC  and  its  associates 
were  circulating  handbills  with  a  picture 
of  former  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor 
with  the  caption,  "Wanted  for  Mass 
Murder."  It  was  encouraging  to  see  an 
organization  like  YAP  out  there  leading 
demonstrations  to  offset  such  VDC  and 
SDS  activities. 

I  think  some  of  the  materials  which 
the  YAP-sponsored  symposium  issued 
about  the  event  will  give  everyone  a  clear 
idea  about  the  symposium. 

A  news  release  of  October  9,  1965,  giv- 
ing the  general  scope  of  the  symposium 
follows : 
Senator  Dodd,  Columnist  RowL.^ND  Evans. 

To   Address   Stmposium   for   Freedom    in 

Vietnam  October  16 

Washington.  D.C,  October  9. — Alfred  S. 
Regnery,  national  college  director  of  Yoiuig 
Americans  for  Freedom,  and  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Student  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  Preedom  in  Vietnam,  sponsors 
of  the  symposium  for  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
announced  today  that  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  and  syndicated  col- 
umnist Rowland  Evans  will  address  the  stu- 
dent symposium  to  be  held  In  Washington, 
D.C,  on  Saturday.  October  16. 

Senator  Dodd.  a  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  an  outspoken 
defender  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
policy  in  Vietnam  will  make  a  major  address 
at  the  morning  session  of  the  symposium. 

Evans,  who,  along  with  Robert  Novak, 
writes  the  widely  quoted  column,  "Inside 
Report",  will  analyze  the  Vietnam  war  and 
moderate  the  panel  discussion  at  the  after- 
noon session.  Evans  has  visited  Vietnam 
several  times  and  will  give  his  first-hand  im- 
pression of  the  war.'s  course. 

Approximately  1.500  students  from  across 
the  Nation  are  expected  to  attend  the  reverse 
teach-in  ha  Washington,  which  wlU  be  the 
only  student  meeting  that  day  endorsing 
current  U.S.  policy  hi  Vietnam.  The  week- 
end is  expected  to  be  filled  with  left-wing 
"peacenik"  protests  against  American  firm- 
ness in  that  southeast  Asian  territory. 

Representing  the  State  Department  will  be 
Joseph  Luman,  former  press  attach^  in  Sai- 
gon, who  win  discuss  at  the  morning  session 
the  legal  and  political  reasons  for  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

Participants  in  the  afternoon  panel  discus- 
sion are  four  distinguished  professors:  David 
Rowe,  Yale  University;  Frank  Trager,  New 
York  University;  Oliver  Martin,  University  of 
Rhode  Island;  and  Franz  Michael,  George 
Washington  University. 

A  special  feature  of  the  daylong  meeting 
will  be  a  student  panel  discussion  conducted 
by  foior  student  leaders  who  have  visited 
Vietnam.  They  are  Arthur  Collingsworth, 
University  of  Michigan;  Jolynn  Cappo.  Mich- 
igan State  University;  Jay  Parsons.  SAIS, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Don  Emerson, 
Yale. 
Symposium  schedule  follows: 
10:00:   Opening  remarks,   Introductions. 


10:15:  Address,  questions  and  answers; 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 

11 :00:  Address,  questions  and  answers;  Re- 
put>lican  Senator. 

11:45:  Address,  questions  and  answers;  Mr. 
Joseph  Luman,  State  Department. 

1:30:  Panel  discussion;  moderator,  How- 
land  Evans;  Profs:  Frank  Trager,  New  York 
University;  David  Rose,  Yale  Unlvesrslty; 
Oliver  Martin,  Rhode  Island  University;  and 
Franz  Michael.  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

3:00:  Student  panel  discussion;  Arthur 
Collingsworth,  University  of  Michigan; 
Jolynn  Cappo,  Michigan  State;  Jay  Parsons, 
SAIS,  Johns  Hopkins  University:  and  Don 
Emerson,  Yale. 

4:30:  General  discussions,  reactions,  etc. 

5:15:  Adjoiurunent. 

The  meeting  Is  open  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  from  the  Initial  an- 
nouncement of  the  symposium : 

The  symposium  for  freedom  in  Vietnam 
is  a  meeting  national  in  scope  and  Interna- 
tional in  importance.  It  is  a  meeting  of 
students  who  support  the  U.S.  commitment 
in  Vietnam,  and  who  approve  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's strong  stand  against  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  symposium  offers  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  relation 
to  this  country's  present  involvement  In 
Vietnam.  The  symposium  Is  an  answer  to 
the  demonstrations,  picket  lines,  and  civil 
disobedience  of  those  who  would  have  us 
withdraw  from  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  call  to  all 
people  in  the  academic  world  to  show  sup- 
port for  strong  American  foreign  policy,  and 
a  call  for  a  halt  to  Communist  aggression. 

This  sj-mposium  shall  also  serve  as  an  op- 
portunity to  constructively  criticize  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  position  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia.  This  Is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  meetings.  It  will  be  up  to  you  to 
take  what  you  have  learned  to  your  cam- 
puses, and  to  show  the  people  of  America 
and  the  people  of  the  world  that  American 
students  support  our  Government's  action 
in  Vietnam.  It  will  also  be  up  to  you  to 
take  the  projects  which  will  be  discussed 
here  to  your  campus,  and  to  see  that  these 
projects  are  undertaken  to  help  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  list  of  the  supporting  professors 
of  this  symposium  was  most  impressive. 
The  list  of  those  professors  follows: 

Symposivm  for  Freedom  in  Vietnam — Sup- 
porting Professors 

Comer  Clay,  professor  of  government, 
Texas  Christian  University. 

Leslie  Pruitt,  associate  professor.  Parsons 
College. 

Allen  G.  Erickson,  associate  professor  of 
education,   Moorhead    State   College. 

Theodore  L.  Shay,  professor  of  political 
science,  Willamette  University. 

Donald  P.  Kllpatrlck,  Instructor  of  mathe- 
matics. Siena. 

Dr.  Prank  J.  D'Amico,  professor,  Spanish, 
studies  abroad.  Parsons  College. 

Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Thompson,  associate  dean 
of  the  college,  Berea  CoHege. 

William  H.  Clements,  professor  of  educa- 
tion, Wisconsin  State  University. 

Walter  C.  Kltzerow.  Instructor,  Morton 
Junior  College. 

Paul  Warren  Allen,  director.  School  of 
Music,  North  Central  College. 

Stephen  A.  Janto,  professor  of  history, 
Siena  College. 

Beauvais  Fox,  assistant  professor.  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

L.  Lautenbach,  dean.  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Bob  Jones  University. 

Lionel  Crocker,  Department  of  Speech, 
Denison  University. 

Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren.  professor  of 
political  science,  Le  Moyne  College. 

W.  L.  Furman,  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. Spring  Hill  College. 


Rev.  Martin  A.  Stlllmock.  CSSR,  chahroan 
of  English  department,  St.  Joseph's. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Dellin,  clialrman  of  the  East 
Eiu-opean  studies.  University  of  Vermont. 

O'Neill  K.  Kane,  Instructor,  Palm  Beach 
Junior  College. 

Donald  L.  Strand,  associate  professor. 
Bradley  University. 

David  Dautenhahn,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics,  Missouri  Valley  College. 

KennetOi  D.  Mackenzie,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  industrial  administration,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology. 

George  G.  Thlelman,  Ph.  D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  Georgia  State 
College. 

Robert  T.  Gillespie,  assistant  professcw. 
Gettysburg  College. 

Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.  sociologist,  Gon- 
zaga  University. 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Suiter,  faculty  research 
engineer,  Montana  State  University. 

Roland  I.  Perusse,  associate  professor  of 
government,  Texas  Western  College. 

John  J.  Kennedy,  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Arizona  State  University. 

Albert  Wass  de  Czege,  assistant  professor. 
University  of  Florida. 

Robert  R.  Neff,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory. Grove  City  College. 

Robert  Samuel  Rogers,  chairman,  classical 
studies,  Duke  University. 

Edward  J.  Rozek,  professor  of  political 
science,  University  of  Colorado. 

David  N.  Rowe,  professor  of  political 
science,  Yale  University. 

Francis  G.  Wilson,  professor  of  political 
science,  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef.  chairman, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  University 
of  Bridgeport. 

William  F.  Wagner,  professor  of  Spanish, 
Louisburg  College. 

William  A.  Nye,  associate  professor  of  In- 
surance, San  Diego  State  College. 

Wayne  L.  Shlck.  professor  of  general  en- 
gineering. University  of  Illinois. 

Maurice  G.  Porter,  associate  professor.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Arthur  R.  Williams,  psychology,  Shimer 
College. 

William  Nelson,  instructor.  University  of 
Arizona. 

Rajinond  Eling,  assistant  professor  of 
pharmacology,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

William  Fleming,  chairman.  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Rlpon  College. 

Oscar  Ibele,  professor  of  political  science, 
Kent  State  University. 

Michael  Lindsay,  professor  of  Far  Eastern 
studies,  the  American  University. 

William  Oliver  Martin,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Demetrios  F.  Nixon,  chairman  of  Social 
Studies  Department.  Louisburg  College. 

William  P.  Stokes,  senior  professor  of  com- 
parative political  institutions,  Claremont 
Men's  College. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Blake.  Jr.,  dean  of  students, 
Willamette  University. 

Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  chairman.  Department 
of  History,  University  of  Dallas. 

W.  P.  Shofstall,  dean  of  students,  Arizona 
State  University. 

Father  Hugh  Halton.  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Government,  Providence  College. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi,  School  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  Bradley  University. 

John  Alden  Clark,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering.  University  of  Michigan. 

F.  T.  Qulett.  professor  of  engineering.  San 
Diego  State  College. 

A  letter  was  sent  by  the  Student  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  Preedom  in  Vietnam 
to  the  editor  of  every  campus  newspaper 
in  the  Nation.    This  letter  follows: 

DE.AS  Student  Newspaper  EDrroR:  You  are 
invited  to  attend  the  symposium  for  freedom 
in  Vietnam  in  Washington.  D.C.  on  October 
16.    This  will  be  the  only  national  meeting 
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day  In  support  oC  VJS.   action,  in 

On  the  same  dajj,  from  New  York 

^rkeley,  Calif.,  students  by  the  thou- 

1  demonstrate,  protest,  and  commit 

vll  disobedience  against  our  foreign 

tjierefore  of  utmost  importance  that 

with  us  In  this  meeting  supporting 

action  In  Vietnam.    Student  body  presl- 

newspaper  editors  from  all  parts 

Ntktlon  will  participate  In  this  meet- 
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pjogram  will  Include  addresses  by  a 
and    a   Democratic    Senator,    a 
discussion  of  five   professors,   all   ex- 
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Octobers,  1965. 
of  Young  Americans  for  Free- 


Sa  urday. 


Wash:  ngton. 


of  vital  importance. 

October  16,  one  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  fall  will  take  place 
The  symposiimi  for  freedom 
,  a  meeting  of  national  scope  and 
importance,  will  be  sponsored 
committee  of  student  leaders, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  wlU 
in  this  meeting.    The  symposlujn 
as  the  starting  point  of  a  coalition 
and  conservative.  Republican  and 
antl-Communlstfl. 
aeeting  will   be   the   only  national 
counteract  the  thousands  of  radical 
who  will  be  picketing,  protesting, 
the  law,  and  actually  aiding  the 
in  protest  of  American  involvement 
on  that  day.    The  leftwlng  stu- 
I  be  on  the  front  page  of  every  news- 
the    country.     In  order   that   the 
A|nerlcan  population  not  come  under 
Illusion  that  the  American  student 
1  Is  opposed  to  our  antl-Communlst 
Vietnam,  you  must  participate  on 
16.     You,  a  member  of  Young  Amer- 
Preedom,  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
by  presenting  the  young  con- 
voice. 

efforts  of  the  left  are  to  be  counter- 
October  16,  this  meeting  must  be 
To  be  successful,  you  must  be 
ou  will   hear  speeches   by  Repub- 
Democrat  Senators,  an  official  of 
of  State,  panel  discussions 
and  of  students  who  have  been 
Programs    will    be    discussed 
be  undertaken  by  local   groups, 
be  no  charge  for  this  meeting. 
are  in  a  chapter,  help  your  chapter 
arrange  for  a  carload  or  busload 
from  your  area.    If  you  are  not  In 


mei  ting 


ani 
Depi  xtment 
prof  e;  sors 
Vleti  lam. 
c  in 


a  chapter  and  need  transportation,  contact 
one  of  the  following  people. 

A  news  release  on  the  sjonposium  was 
also  issued  by  the  student  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee right  before  the  symposium  took 
place.    The  release  follows : 
Students    From    55    Colleges    To    Attend 

Teach-in     StrppoRxiNC     U.S.     Action     in 

Vietnam  Here 

Washington.- — Tlie  sympsium  for  freedom 
In  Vietnam,  the  first  major  win-the-war 
teach-in.  will  be  attended  by  students  from 
55  colleges,  it  was  reported  today. 

The  meeting,  to  take  place  Snturday  at  the 
International  Inn  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
will  be  keynotod  by  Senator  Thoma.s  J.  Dodd, 
of  Connecticut.  Other  speakers  Include 
Joseph  Luman,  past  aid  to  Maxwell  Taylor, 
Syndicated  Columnist  Rowland  Evans,  of  the 
Evans-Novak  team,  and  a  host  of  professors 
and  students  who  have  spent  time  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Students  from  as  far  away  as  Colorado 
will  fly  Into  Washington  for  the  occasion. 
Three  busloads  of  students  will  come  from 
Philadelphia,  and  official  delegations  are  ex- 
pected from  most  eastern  universities. 

The  sj-mposium,  being  sponsored  by  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  members  of  the 
Young  Republicans,  Young  Democrats,  and 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  was  orga- 
nized to  counteract  leftist  demonstrations 
protesting  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Demonstrations  will  supposedly  take 
place  this  weekend  in  some  28  cities  and 
university  campuses.  The  "peace-niks"  are 
expected  to  commit  acts  of  civil  disobedience 
and  to  draw  attention  to  themselves  by  being 
arrested.  In  spite  of  this,  "a  great  majority 
of  students  support  administration  policy  in 
Vietnam,"  Alfred  S.  Regnery,  member  of  the 
steering  committee  said.  "They  simply  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  support." 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting,  to  take  place 
during  the  afternoon,  will  be  a  panel  dis- 
cussion of  four  American  students  who  spent 
last  summer  in  Vietnam.  They  will  discuss 
their  reaw:tions  and  ways  In  which  American 
students  can  show  support  for  U.S.  Viet- 
namese policy,  and  ways  in  which  they  can 
help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  the  symposium  was  a 
success.  Nearly  a  thousand  college 
students  attended  the  gathering.  Sim- 
ilar symposiums  on  a  more  localized  level 
are  planned  by  YAF  chapters  for  this  fall 
and  winter. 

Typical  of  the  activities  of  various  YAP 
leaders  to  aid  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
Is  a  news  release  issued  by  Randal  C. 
Teague,  YAP's  southern  regional  director 
and  member  of  the  its  national  board  of 
directors.  YAP  leaders  throughout  the 
Nation  are  trying  to  win  press  support 
for  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  to  arouse 
public  opinion  behind  the  war  effort,  and 
to  gather  the  support  of  college  students. 
The  news  release  follows: 

YAP  Leader  Blasts  Vietnam  Protests 

Washington. — A  leader  of  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  (YAF)  blasted  the 
student  anti-Vietnam  protests  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  today  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  cause  of  freedom  In  Asia 
and  the  world.  YAF  Is  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing student  organization  supporting  a  strong 
policy  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  behind  the  admin- 
istration's strong  policy  there. 

In  making  the  denouncement,  Randal  C. 
Teague,  a  member  of  YAF's  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  leader  of  its  southern  program, 
said,  "Students  who  are  burning  their  draft 
cards  and  organizing  programs  to  avoid  the 
draft   and    to   thwart   the   American    effort 


against  communism  In  Asia  are  in  a  minority 
on  the  college  campus.  What  they  are  doing 
is  wrong — legally  and  morally.  Those  who 
are  In  violation  of  Federal  laws  should  be 
prosecuted  and  severely  punished  by  the 
courts." 

Teague,  a  student  himself,  went  on  to  say. 
"These  students  are  not  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Their  actions  show  shades  of  ab- 
solute anarchy.  As  many  national  leaders 
have  pointed  out,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  many  of  these  protests  have  been  led  by 
the  extremists  of  the  radical  left  who  often 
associate  themselves  with  Communist-lean- 
ing groups.  Responsible  students  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  deliberately 
flaunting  the  law  by  burning  their  draft 
cards,  by  blocking  troop  and  supply  convoys, 
and  worst  of  all  by  demoralizing  those 
valient  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  today  who 
are  risking  their  lives  to  Insure  the  security 
of  freemen." 

The  YAP  leader  concluded  by  saying, 
"When  our  Nation  Issues  a  call  to  arms,  it 
Is  our  duty  to  respond  to  It,  whether  we  per- 
sonally like  it  or  not.  Every  American,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  deserves  to  sup- 
port his  Government  In  time  of  national 
emergency,  and  surely  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  one  of  the  gravest  situations  confronting 
the  world  today." 

At  Its  recent  national  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, YAF  passed  a  strong  resolution  unan- 
imously calling  for  the  commitment  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  ground  troops  to  combat 
the  guerrillas  now  active  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  also  called  for  effective  air 
action  against  Sovlet-buUt  missile  sites 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the  beginning 
by  calculated  aerial  and  naval  bombardment 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Industrial  capacity 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  by  the  institution  of 
a  naval  and  air  blockade  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  concluded  with  the  call  to 
Issue  a  clear  communication  to  Communist 
China  that  any  overt  Intervention  by  that 
country  will  result  In  retaliation  by  the 
United  States  and  by  our  allies. 

The  national  ofiBce  of  YAP  has  been  in 
the  front  jxjsition  on  the  Vietnam  pro- 
gram. YAP  is  developing  a  constructive 
program  to  aid  the  war  effort,  and  some 
of  these  constructive  programs  were  de- 
tailed in  a  chapter-state-regional  chair- 
men's newsletter  issued  by  David  R. 
Jones,  the  executive  director  of  YAF. 
This  newsletter  follows: 
Vietnam 

October  15  and  16  have  been  designated 
"Vietnam  Day"  by  the  left,  and  all  signs  seem 
to  Indicate  that  the  "new  left"  will  be  very 
active  picketing,  protesting,  parading,  and 
committing  acts  of  civil  disobedience  or,  more 
exactly,  breaking  the  law  on  that  day.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  members  and 
chapters  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
demonstrate  their  support  of  a  strong  policy 
in  Vietnam,  In  a  positive  fashion.  The  na- 
tional office  therefore  recommends  a  number 
of  projects,  to  be  started  on  the  16th  and 
to  be  carried  out  throughout  the  coming 
months. 

Crisis  fund  for  Vietnamese  children  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  460  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  10016.  A  fund  to 
send  food  and  clothing  to  war  orphans  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  project  should  receive 
prime  Importance — money  should  be  col- 
lected and  sent  to  New  York.  For  more 
information  and  brochures,  send  to  the 
International  Rescue  Committee. 

Vietnam  mall  call.  Post  Office  Box  3104. 
Columbus,  Ga.:  A  program  of  letterwrit- 
ing  to  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  Let- 
ters shotild  be  written  and  addressed  to 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  will  In  turn  be  forwarded 
on  to  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  showing  the  sup- 
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nort  of  the  American  people  of  the  Vietnam 
^.   Christmas  cards  can  also  be  sent. 

petition  campaign:  A  simple  petition 
fihould  be  drawn  up  and  as  many  signatures 
as  possible  gathered  supporting  oiir  war  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam,  and  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Gather  as  many  names 
as  possible  for  this  program. 

Poster  and  letterwrlting  campaigns  should 
be  launched.  Posters  should  go  up  on  your 
campuses  and  In  your  communities  calling 
for  victory  In  Vietnam,  and  many  letters 
Bhould  be  written  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
papers, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  most  encouraging  as- 
pect of  the  YAP  participation  in  the 
great  debate  raging  on  the  college  cam- 
puses of  this  Nation  today  over  involv- 
ment  in  Vietnam  is  the  constructive  as- 
pect of  their  policy.    Instead  of  merely 
demonstrating,  they  are  developing  com- 
prehensive programs  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  American  fighting  men 
there.    YAP  chapters  across  the  Nation 
are  participating  and  cooperating  with 
the  Crisis  Fund  for  Vietnamese  Children 
of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
in  New  York.     This  is  a  fund  to  send 
food  and  clothing  to  war  orphans  of 
South  Vietnam.    This  project  is  receiv- 
ing prime  importance  on  many  campuses. 
Money  is  being  collected  and  sent  to  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  by  YAP 
members  to  help  in  this  program. 

YAP  chapters  and  members  are  also 
cooperating  with  Operation  Vietnam 
Mail  Call  which  operates  from  Colum- 
bus, Ga.  This  is  a  program  to  send  let- 
ters to  soldiers  in  Vietnam  telling  them 
of  the  support  which  many  college  stu- 
dents have  for  their  efforts.  Christmas 
cards  by  the  thousands  will  be  sent  to 
these  fighting  men  who  will  be  on  the 
front  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  a  trou- 
bled world.  They  are  going  to  be  out  In 
the  jungles  on  Christmas  Day,  when 
most  of  us  will  be  in  our  comfortable 
homes  enjoying  a  fine  holiday.  We  must 
not  forget  these  men  and  thank  them 
for  their  efforts.  YAP  is  trying  to  do 
just  that. 

YAP  has  a  nationwide  campaign  in 
operation  to  obtain  tens  of  thousands  of 
signatures  supporting  our  war  efforts  in 
Vietnam.  These  petitions  are  being  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  other 
prominent  national  political  figures. 

In  cooperation  with  other  organiza- 
tions, YAP  is  helping  to  collect  clothing 
to  be  sent  to  refugees  fleeing  from  North 
Vietnam.  Victory  in  Vietnam  commit- 
tees are  being  established  by  YAP  on 
hundreds  of  college  campuses.  Students 
will  be  sent  to  Vietnam  during  future 
months  to  look  at  the  situation  first 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  student  recently 
burned  his  draft  card  in  New  York,  at- 
tracting national  attention,  many  Amer- 
icans were  incensed  at  the  idea.  Here 
was  a  student  burning  his  draft  card 
before  a  rally  of  students  protesting 
American  action  in  Vietnam  and  burning 
it  in  open  violation  of  Pederal  law.  The 
national  chairman  of  YAF.  Tom  Huston, 
responded  with  an  outcry  which  was  car- 
ried in  hundreds  of  newspapers  across 
the  Nation.  At  this  point  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  news  release 


which  was  issued  from  the  national  of- 
fices of  YAP  in  response  to  this  event: 
News  Release 
A  national  student  leader  today  supported 
the  acUon  of  the  Jvistlce  Department  in 
arresting  David  J.  Miller,  the  "pacifist"  who 
burned  htr  draft  card  during  last  weekend's 
antl- Vietnam  demonstrations. 

Tom  Charles  Huston,  national  chairman 
of  the  conservative  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  advised  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  in  a  telegram  today  that  Miller 
"must  be  prosecuted  if  respect  for  law  and 
order  Is  to  prevail  in  the  student  commu- 
nity. 

"The  demonstrations  against  the  U.S. 
presence  In  Vietnam,"  Huston  added,  "rep- 
resent a  very  small  minority  of  student 
opinion  and  of  American  opinion  in  general. 
We  certainly  support  their  right  to  protest 
by  all  legal  and  peaceful  means,  but  we  must 
demand  that  their  protest— and  the  protests 
of  any  other  groups,  on  any  other  Issues- 
be  carried  out  only  through  legal  and  peace- 
ful means." 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom  also  called 
upon  Its  members  "to  Isolate  the  new  left; 
to  render  It  Impotent"  in  an  editorial  In  the 
October  Isbue  of  the  organization's  magazine, 
the  New  Guard. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Aid  and  Comfort 
to  the  Enemy."  says  that  the  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrators  "are  not  pacifists  (though 
there  are  pacifists  among  them);  they  are 
a  fifth  column. 

"The  touchstone  of  the  antiwar  activity," 
says  the  New  Guard,  "is  not  true  pacifism — 
for  that  would  involve  stern  condemnation 
of  the  Vietcong  invaders— but  rather  a  hatred 
of  Western,  and  especially  American  In- 
stitutions, beliefs,  and  strategic  security." 


Mr.  Speaker,  YAP  is  not  merely  re- 
sponding to  the  demonstrations  of  the 
student  left.    It  is  taking  the  initiative. 
Tom  Huston  was  not  satisfied  with  sit- 
ting back  and  merely  issuing  news  re- 
leases.   He  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
agitation.    With  courage  which  few  in- 
dividuals have  demonstrated,  Tom  Hus- 
ton fiew  to  San  Prancisco,  and  during  the 
height  of   the  protest  demonstrations, 
this  young  man  from  Indiana  led  a  dem- 
onstration supporting  U.S.  policy.    Tom 
Huston  spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  in- 
famous hall  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  which 
was  made  infamous  by  the  so-called  Pree 
Speech  Movement  several  months  ago. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  conservatives  to 
ever  speak  to  a  mass   audience  from 
those  steps,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Huston  made 
there  were  more  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interests  of  America  than  were 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  leaders,  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic    Society    leaders,    and    the 
Vietnam    Day    Committee    spokesmen. 
Mr.   Huston   spent  several   days   going 
from  one  end  of  California  to  the  other 
rallying   support  for  America's   strong 
commitment  in  Vietnam.    His  speeches 
and    appearances    attracted    statewide 
coverage  by  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  YAP  represents  the  majority 
opinion  on  this  issue  on  the  college  cam- 
pus. YAP  deserves  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
their  efforts  will  be  successful  in  con- 
vincing the  students  on  America's  cam- 
puses that  they  should  support  a  strong 
U.S.  position  in  Vietnam.  I  commend 
YAP  for  its  efforts. 


Congressman  Edward  R.  Roybal  Reports 
From  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
my  October  1965  newsletter,  the  11th  in 
a  series  of  regular  "Reports  Prom  Wash- 
ington" which  I  have  made  during  the 
past  3  years  to  the  residents  of  the  30th 
District  of  California  on  my  activities  as 
their  Representative  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

These,  plus  eight  special  reports,  were 
designed  to  cover  all  major  items  of 
legislation  considered  by  Congress,  events 
of  national  and  international  signifi- 
cance, and  particularly,  those  matters  of 
special  concern  to  Metropolitan  Los  An- 
geles and  southern  California. 

In  its  10  months'  work,  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  has  compiled  one  of 
the  most  productive  records  of  legislative 
achievement  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Working  in  close  harmony  with  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  Congress  has  sup- 
ported a  developing  national  consensus 
for  considered  and  prudent  conduct  of 
the  Government's  fiscal  business,  while 
adopting  progressive  and  forward-look- 
ing programs  to  meet  the  essential  needs 
of  a  rapidly  growing  modem  society  of 
nearly  200  million  citizens. 

Great  strides  were  made  toward  reach- 
ing the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous  ecori- 
omy,  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, a  strong  defense  posture,  and  last- 
ing world  peace  with  freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  build- 
ing this  constructive  record,  and  I  have 
attempted  to  outline  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  session  in  this  October  1965 
"Report  From  Washington." 
The  report  follows : 

The  llTH  Report  From  Washington 
This  is  the  11th  In  a  series  of  regular 
"Reports  From  Washington"  made  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  30th  District  on  my  activities  as 
your  Representative  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
These,  plus  eight  special  reports,  were  de- 
signed to  cover  all  major  items  of  legislation 
considered  by  Congress^  events  of  national 
and  International  significance,  and  particu- 
larly, those  matters  of  special  concern  to 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  southern 
California. 


recap,    89TH   congress,    1ST   SESSION 

In  its  10  months'  work,  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  compiled  one  of  the 
most  productive  records  of  legislative 
achievement  In  our  Nation's  history. 

Working  in  close  harmony  with  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Congress  has  supported  a 
developing  national  consensus  for  considered 
and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Governments 
fiscal  business,  while  adopting  progressive 
and  forward-looking  programs  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  modern 
society  of  nearly  200  million  citizens. 

Great  strides  were  made  toward  reaching 
the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous  economy, 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  a 
strong  defense  posture,  and  lasting  world 
peace  with  freedom. 
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I  am  broud  to  have  had  a  part  In  building 
this  cc  astructlve  record,  and  I  have  at- 
tempte<  to  outline  for  you  some  of  the  high- 
lights <f  the  session  in. this  "Report  from 
Washln  ;ton 
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SOCIAL  sEcxmrrr 
truly  historic  action.  Congress  over- 
approved  the  landmark  medicare 
Security  Amendments  of  1965. 
of  the  bill's  congressional  sponsors, 
p^oud  to  have  supported  this  progres- 
forward-Iooking  legislation,  for  It 
contains  the  most  comprehensive 
health  Insurance  plan  for  Amer- 
citizens  ever  enacted,  but  It  also 
the  largest  Increase  In  social  secur- 
approved  since  the  program  was 
JO  years  ago. 
p^icular  benefit   to   California's   I'i 
elderly   citizens,   as   well   as   the    17 
other  Americans  over  65,  this  plan 
ble  them  to  prepay  In  their  earlier, 
pi  oductive  working  years  most  of  their 
he  spital   and  related   health    expenses 

1  etirement. 
addition,  the  program  provides  optional 
health  insiirance  available  at 
cost  to  all  persons  over  65  to  cover 
nfajor  medical  and  doctor  bills. 

the  measure  includes  a  long  over- 

]  lercent  across-the-board  cost-of-llv- 

■ease  In  social  security  benefits  for 

million  Americans — a  real  help  to 

raising  the  minimum  level  of  their 

protection. 

three  key  provisions  of  the  medicare 

Security   Amendments    of    1965, 

other  substantial  Improvements 

federally  assisted  programs,  make 

the  most  significant  piece  of  health 

welfare   legislation   In   American 
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always  been  convinced  that  the 
■re  not  asking  for  charity.  But  they 
deserve  a  system  such  as  this 
them  an  opportunity  to  plan  for 
to  permit  them  to  live  their 
remalnitig  years  in  earned  dignity,  secxu-e 
in  the  cnowledge  that  they  have  provided 
adequat  ;ly  for  their  own  needs  during  retire- 
ment ye  irs. 

E  [CISE   TAX    CUT    OF    $4.6    BILLION 

With  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent He  MPHRET  at  the  White  House  for  sign- 
ing of  t  le  excise  tax  cut  into  law. 

As  on  !  of  the  bill's  original  legislative  sup- 
porters. I  am  happy  to  report  that  over  90 
percent  of  this  long-overdue  multl-blUlon- 
dollar  t  ix  reduction  is  now  being  passed  on 
to  the  »Jatlon's  consumers  in  the  form  of 
lower  pi  ices  on  a  wide  range  of  retail  Items 
such  as  Jewelry,  luggage,  cosmetics,  radios 
and  TV  sets,  air  conditioners,  household  ap- 
pliance! ,  typewriters,  cameras,  autos  and 
auto  ac<  essories. 


Federal  excise  taxes,  which  hit  low- 

mitldle-income    families    hardest,    also 

an  unnecessary  and  harmful 

our    country's    economic    growth. 

e  been  preventing  us  from  reaching 

of  a  full-employment  economy  with 

ile     Job     opportunities     for     every 


ex  jrted 


oi. 


of  last  year's  $11.5  billion  personal 
»te  Income  tax  cut,  and  1962's  $2.5 
vestment  for  tax  credit  and  liberal- 
allowance  for  business,  the 
tax  cut  is  already  helping  Im- 
Nation's  economic  health,  not  by 
G(Jvernment  spending,  but  by  releasing 
-up  energies  of  the  American  private 
system. 


dep  reciation 
ex(  ise 
tie 
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-SECONDART    EDUCATION 

'  Unified  School  District  will  re- 
than  $15  million  during  the  cur- 
year.  un2ler  the  Administration's 
program  of  aid  to  elementary  and 
approved  this  spring  by  Con- 
emphasizing  better  education  for 


America's  SVi  million  underprivileged  youth 
from  families  on  public  assistance  or  from 
those  with  annual  incomes  below  $2,000. 

Statewide,  California  children  vsrill  receive 
nearly  $80  million  in  aid  iinder  the  program, 
much  of  it  concentrated  in  our  heavily  popu- 
lated urban  centers  where  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  more  schools  and  teachers 
has  placed  a  tremendous  strain  on  existing 
sources  of  State  and  local  tax  revenues. 

Historically,  we  have  always  acknowledged 
the  need  for  education  as  solid  Investment 
In  the  future  of  our  country.  Beginning 
with  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  set- 
ting aside  a  portion  of  the  new  territory  for 
educational  use.  through  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  of  1862.  the  GI  bill  after 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  and  the  1958  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  leadership  In  the 
effort  to  provide  full  educational  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizens. 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann 
joins  me  in  congratulating  former  California 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Carlos  Borja  of  Los 
Angeles  on  his  appointment  to  a  key  State 
Department  post  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
Mission  in  the  strategic  Central  American 
Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

Dedicated  by  President  Johnson  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  faith  and  idealism  of  John 
P.  Kennedy,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  calls 
for  a  peaceful,  democratic  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Offering  a  positive  and  constructive  an- 
swer to  the  false  claims  of  international  com- 
munism, the  alliance  is  also  in  line  with 
the  objectives  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  good 
neighbor  policy  of  the  1930's. 

IMMIGRATION    REFORM 

As  coauthor  of  this  historic  reform  meas- 
ure, I  had  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  ac- 
company President  Johnson  as  a  special  of- 
ficial party  guest  to  witness  the  colorful  sign- 
ing ceremony  for  the  1965  Immigration  Act 
held  in  the  shadow  of  the  famous  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor. 

The  first  major  revision  of  our  Immigration 
laws  in  over  40  years,  the  new  statute  elim- 
inates the  highly  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system,  and  sets  up  a  more 
equitable  first-come  first-served  selection 
procedure  based  on  a  greatly  improved  system 
of  preference  categories. 

By  helping  to  reunite  families,  to  admit 
those  with  special  knowledge  or  needed  skills, 
while  providing  safeguards  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  American  workers,  and  by  abolishing 
the  notorious  Asia-Pacific  triangle  provisions 
that  unfairly  discriminated  against  persons 
of  Asian  descent,  the  new  law  will  make  a 
real  contribution  to  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
strengthen  our  domestic  U.S.  economic  and 
cultural  objectives. 

In  John  Kennedy's  words,  "we  are  a  nation 
of  immigrants,"  and  Califomians  In  partic- 
ular have  always  had  a  big  stake  in  our  im- 
migration policies— because  it  has  been  the 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
came  to  our  State  from  all  over  the  world 
who  have  helped  make  California  what  It  is 
today;  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  pro- 
gressive State  in  the  Union,  and  a  pace-set- 
ting leader  in  building  an  even  greater 
America  of  tomorrow. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Golden  State  is  in  line  to  receive  an 
extra  $50  million  in  Federal  financial  aid 
during  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year  to  help  handle 
the  staggering  problems  caused  by  our  fan- 
tastic college  student  population  explosion 
that  has  seen  enrollments  more  than  double 
within  the  last  10  years  alone,  and  promises 
to  continue  into  the  1970'8  without  letup. 

Califomia  students  and  colleges  will  re- 
ceive nearly  10  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 


priated imder  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  which  recognizes  that  notliing  is  more 
important  to  America  and  to  our  Nation's 
well-being  than  the  fullest  possible  develop. 
ment  of  our  htm:i£Ln  educational  resources. 

Besides  doubling  present  construction 
grants,  the  law  authorizes  a  variety  of  new 
college  aid  programs,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
offers  a  comprehensive  Federal  scholarship 
grant,  loan,  loan-guarantee,  and  work-study 
po-ogram  for  bright  but  needy  students  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  continue  their 
education. 

SUGAR  SUBSIDIES^AND  CONSUMER  PRICES 

I  voted  against  the  1965  sugar  subsidy  bill, 
because  I  believe  It  is  time  we  stopped 
spending  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  to 
keep  food  prices  up  at  artificially  Inflated 
levels.  Such  subsidies,  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  kind  of  special-interest  legislation  that 
has  long  since  outlasted  whatever  economic 
or  social  Justification  it  may  ever  have  had. 

The  Hovise  version  would  have  authorized 
an  extra  quota  premium  of  $280  million  a 
year  to  be  paid  by  American  consumers  for 
otir  foreign  sugar  purchases.  So,  over  the 
5-year  life  of  the  legislation,  U.S.  homemak- 
ers  would  have  been  required  to  pay  nearly 
$1.5  billion  more  than  the  regular  world 
price  for  the  sugar  we  buy  abroad  on  the 
world  market. 

Such  a  ridiculous  situation  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  American  premium  price 
paid  to  foreign  suppliers,  in  order  to  arti- 
ficially support  the  price  of  domestic  sugar. 
Is  presently  almost  tlu-ee  times  the  world 
price. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  profiteering  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  every  housewife  and  con- 
sumer in  the  country  forced  to  pick  up  the 
tab  through  an  Increased  food  budget,  add- 
ing unnecessarily  to  an  already  high  cost  of 
living. 

THE  1965  SERVICE  ACADEMY  APPOINTMENTS 

Five  of  this  year's  30th  District  service 
academy  appointees  are  Robin  Cababa,  Greg- 
ory Barnes,  Richard  Finston,  Raynaldo  Vala- 
dez,  and  Ernest  Wong.  The  sixth  winner 
Harrison  Lobdell,  was  not  present. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  to  have  had  enough  acad- 
emy openings  available  so  I  could  appoint 
every  young  man  who  successfully  passed  the 
rigorous  mental  and  physical  qualification 
examinations.  The  six  1965  district  winners, 
three  times  as  many  as  had  qualified  in  any 
previous  year,  all  had  applied  to  enter  West 
Point. 

THE  1966  SERVICE  AC.^DEMT  EXAMS 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  I  want  to 
offer  every  young  man  in  the  30th  District 
who  is  Interested  an  equal  chance  to  compete 
for  the  valuable  educational  and  career  op- 
portunities provide  at  our  national  service 
academies  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  Kings  Point,  N.Y. 

To  qualify  for  one  of  the  freshmen  cadet 
openings  available  next  year  to  residents  of 
the  district  at  the  Military,  Naval,  Air  Force, 
and  Merchant  Marine  Academies,  I  am  ask- 
ing all  applicants  to  take  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  special  academy  designation 
exam  to  be  given  In  Los  Angeles  on  November 
6,  and  again  on  December  1. 

For  more  Information,  application  blanks, 
and  a  letter  of  authorization  to  take  the  ex- 
am. Interested  students  should  contact  my 
Los  Angeles  district  office — phone:  688-4870. 

VOTING  RIGHTS 

At  a  conference  in  his  Capitol  office.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  outlined  legislative 
strategy  Just  prior  to  passage  of  the  admin- 
istration's voting  rights  bill. 

Recent  examples  of  widespread  denial  of 
the  elemental  right  to  register  and  vote  had 
clearly  shown  the  urgent  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  statute  guaranteeing  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  this  precious  right  of  citizen- 
ship for  all  Americans. 
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smoking  bazabd 

In  response  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General's 
report  that  "Cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  the 
greatest  health  hazards  of  the  20th  century," 
Congress  passed  legislation  this  summer  to 
require  a  printed  health  warning  on  cigarette 
packages.  ,     x       i 

The  law,  however,  does  not  apply  to  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  newspapers  or  on  radio 
and  TV,  and,  in  fact,  actually  revoked  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  order  set  to  go  Into 
effect  last  July,  which  would  have  applied 
uniformly  to  all  these  communication  media. 
In  addition,  the  measure  prevents  all  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  from  taking 
meaningful  action  to  protect  the  pubyc 
health  m  this  matter  by  prohibiting  therfi 
for  4  years  from  requiring  any  kind  of  adv,er- 
tising  warning. 

For  these  reasons,  I  voted  against  this  leg- 
islation, because  I  am  convinced  that,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  serves  only  to  protect  the 
economic  health  of  the  cigarette  industry, 
and  prevents  the  consuming  public,  and 
especially  young  people,  fronv  learning  effec- 
tively about  the  serious  dangers  associated 
with  cigarette  smoking. 

labor-management  RELATIONS 

The  House  voted  221  to  203  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the 
so-called  right-to-work  section  which  allows 
Individual  States  to  prohibit  employers  and 
employees  from  agreeing,  tlirough  voluntary 
collective  bargaining  procedures,  on  work 
contracts  which  include  labor  organization 
security  provisions. 

Since  California  voters  in  1958  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  right-to- 
work  law  in  our  State,  the  repeal  of  14(b) ,  if 
concurred  In  by  the  Senate,  would  have  no 
effect  on  existing  California  law.  or  on  rela- 
tionships between  management  and  labor  in 
the  Golden  State. 

I  voted  with  the  House  majority  and  in 
line  with  the  decisive  expression  of  Califor- 
nia voter  preference  on  this  matter,  because 
I  do  not  believe  the  States  should  be  per- 
mitted to  override  the  Federal  Government's 
clear  constitutional  authority  to  establish  a 
uniform  national  poUcy  on  labor-manage- 
ment  relations  in  interstate  commerce. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

I  was  extremely  pleased  this  year  to  receive 
a  coveted  assignment  to  the  powerful  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs— particularly 
In  view  of  the  strong  leadership  role  our 
country  has  come  to  play  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  international  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  Callfornlans  have  always  been  an  out- 
ward-looking people,  deeply  interested  In  the 
success  of  America's  foreign  policy— coming 
as  we  do  from  many  ethnic  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  a  true  melting  pot  of  the 
strength  and  diversity  that  has  made  America 
great — and  Interested  in  being  a  good  neigh- 
bor to  the  world,  working  In  close  harmony 
with  others  to  promote  international  co- 
operation and  expand  our  commercial  trade 
contacts. 

As  an  official  congressional  observer  at  Pope 
Paul's  recent  historic  visit  to  United  Nations 
Headquarters  In  New  York,  I  was  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  this  renowned  world  spiritual 
leader's  wholehearted  support  for  the  U.N. 
as  mans  "last  hope  of  concord  and  peace." 

Certainly  every  religion,  and  every  man  of 
good  will,  must  unite  in  creating  the  condi- 
tions that  will  lead  to  lasting  peace,  for  if 
we  fall,  we  will  surely  witness  the  terrible 
proof  of  President  Kennedy's  unforgettable 
warning  that  "mankind  must  put  an  end  to 
war,  or  war  vrtll  put  an  end  to  mankind." 

RECORD    ECONOMIC    PROSPERITY 

Americans  are  now  enjoying  the  longest, 
most  stable  period  of  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  in  our  entire  history.  For  56  con- 
secutive months  we  have  seen  an  all-time 


record  high  business  expansion  and  a  match- 
ing unprecedented  Increase  in  Jobs,  corpo- 
rate profits  and  personal  Income  for  our 
people. 

The  country's  gross  national  product  is  now 
approaching  an  unbelievable  $700  billion  an- 
nual pace  (up  $200  billion  since  1961),  with 
nearly  75  million  men  and  women  gainfully 
employed,  while  less  than  3  million  workers 
are  now  without  Jobs  (at  4.4  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  the  lowest  unemployment  figure 
in  more  than  8  years) — remarkable  economic 
achievements  scored  during  a  period  of  rel- 
atively nonlnflationary  price  stability,  and 
labor  peace  almost  without  parallel — for  one 
of  the  best  records  of  any  modern  industrial 
nation  in  the  world. 

Our  current  prosperity  testifies  to  the  dy- 
namic vigor  of  our  private  enterprise  system, 
the  skill  of  American  workers,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  recent  public  fiscal  and  tax  policies, 
all  of  which  have  been  major  contributing 
factors  in  maintaining  a  vigorous,  healthy 
economy,  and  in  holding  out  the  promise  of 
a  brighter,  more  secure  future  for  every 
American. 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
Robert  Weaver  discusses  President  Johnson's 
1965  housing  program,  describing  how  many 
of  its  progressive  features  can  assist  Los 
Angeles  and  other  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters meet  the  challenge  of  continuing  rapid 
growth. 

With  southern  California's  population  due 
to  triple  from  10  million  to  over  30  million 
in  the  35  years  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  when  some  80  percent  of  our  people 
will  be  living  in  cities,  the  President's  for- 
ward-looking program  Is  of  vital  importance 
to  every  citizen. 

One  key  element  was  the  creation  of  a 
new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  of  Federal  concern  for  such  pressing 
urban  problems  as  sharply  rising  local  tax 
rates,  efficient  mass  tranfportatlon  systems, 
adequate  housing,  expanded  educational  op- 
portunities, effective  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  recreation,  and  related  necessities 
of  modern  life  in  20th  century  America. 

CLEAN  AIR  AND  PURE  WATER 

California's  outstanding  pioneer  leader- 
ship was  recognized  this  year  when  Congress 
took,  decisive  action  to  organize  a  truly  na- 
tional effort  to  eliminate,  once  and  for  all, 
the  dangerous  impurities  in  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink. 

Using  California  standards  as  a  guideline 
for  effective  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
the  new  rules  encourage  a  cooperative  local. 
State  and  Federal  approach  to  fight  the 
serious  pollution  problems  In  America's  in- 
creasingly crowded  metropolitan  areas,  like 
Los  Angeles,  where  nearly  80  percent  of  our 
population  will  be  living  within  the  next 
few  years. 

I  was  particularly  happy  at  my  success  In 
obtaining  House  and  Senate  approval  of  my 
amendment  to  start  an  \argently  needed  re- 
search program  to  attack  the  mounting 
problem  of  solid  waste  disposal — another  ad- 
junct of  our  prosperous,  growing,  highly 
industrialized,  and  automobUe-oriented 
civilization. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Congressman  Roybal  congratulated  Dr. 
Maurice  Dawkins,  of  Los  Angeles,  on  his 
appointment  as  Associate  Director  of  the 
war  on  poverty's  VISTA  program,  the  domes- 
tic version  of  the  world-famous  Peace  Corps. 

Los  Angeles,  already  the  recipient  of  some 
$25  million  In  Federal  antlpoverty  assistance, 
Is  among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  prom- 
ising new  approach  to  solving  the  tragic 
paradox  of  extreme  poverty  few  some  30 
million  disadvantaged  citizens.  In  the  midst 
of  an  alltlme  record  prosperity  for  most 
Americans. 


Nationwide,  during  the  12  months  of  its 
operation,  nearly  6  million  persons  have 
been  assisted  directly  or  indlrectely  by  the 
various  economic  opportunity  programs — 
the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
basic  education  and  Job  training,  work- 
study  and  community  action  programs,  and 
Project  Head  Start — In  the  first  comprehen- 
sive effort  in  history  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  human  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment to  assure  every  American  the  chance 
to  earn  his  rightful  share  of  the  material 
blessings  this  Nation  has  in  such  rich  abun- 
dance. 

heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 
To  fight  these  three  leading  killer-diseases, 
which  together  cause  70  percent  of  the  deaths 
in  this  country  each  year.  Congress  author- 
ized a  unique  nationwide  network  of  re- 
gional medical  centers.  The  new  centers 
will  encourage  closer  cooperation  between 
local  hospitals,  university  medical  schools, 
clinical  research  institutes,  and  practicing 
physicians,  to  speed  the  life-giving  miracles 
of  scientific  research  from  the  laboratory  to 
the  individual  patient,  thus  making  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  the  latest  advances 
of  medical  science  to  concentrate  on  the  pre- 
vention, early  diagnosis,  care,  and  treatment 
of  our  Nation's  most  dangerous  threats  to 
continued  good  health. 


new   LOS   ANGELES   VA    HOSPITAl, 

Architect's  sketch  of  the  new  $22  million 
VA  hosptial  to  be  built  In  east  Los  Angeles 
adjacent  to  the  USC  School  of  Medlcine-L.A. 
General  Hospital  medical  complex. 

Construction  on  the  huge,  14-story,  1,040- 
bed.  ultra-modern  health  facility  is  expected 
to  start  in  the  near  future. 

THE    1965    LEGISLATIVE   QUESTIONNAIRE 

Again  this  year  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
soliciting  the  views  of  the  residents  of  the 
30th  District  on  some  of  the  major  legis- 
lative issues  of  special  interest  to  Los  Ange- 
les, the  State  of  California,  and  the  Nation. 

Like  the  encouraging  experience  with  last 
year's  congressional  poll,  I  have  been  highly 
gratified  at  the  overwhelming  response 
(nearly  10.000  of  you  returned  answers)  to 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Government  by  indicating  your  opin- 
ion on  these  vital  issues. 

The  time  and  effort  spent  in  answering 
this  survey  is  deeply  appreciated.  You  may 
be  sure  that  your  informed  and  thoughtful 
advice  will  continue  to  assist  me  in  repre- 
senting oiir  30th  District  in  Congress,  as  well 
as  aid  my  consideration  and  vote  on  these 
important  subjscts. 

EQUAI.   EMPLOYMENT   OPPOBTUNITY 

With  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Just, ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  to  be  first 
Chairman  of  the  recently  established  U.S. 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity. 

A  new  agency  set  up  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Roosevelt  Commission  has  a 
major  responsibility  to  help  eliminate,  once 
and  for  all,  unfair  discrimination  in  Job  op- 
portunities based  on  race,  religion,  sex,  and 
national  origin. 


SloveniaD   iDdependence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.      DERWINSKI.    Mr.      Speaker. 
October  28.  1918.  marks  the  day  when 
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OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 


OF   MICHIGAN 


IN  THJ :  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  lARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
Vice  PiBSident  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
at  Oakli  nd  University,  Rochester,  Mich., 
under  di  te  of  October  22, 1965 : 

Remarks  bt  Vice  President  Hubert 
humphhet 
My  fellow  students,  I  always  welcome  the 
opp)ortur  ity  to  speak  on  a  college  campus. 
President  Truman  has  often  said  that  col- 
are  the  best.    They  listen  in- 
eighing  each  word  with  a  scholarly 
>f  skepticism  and  objectivity — and 
questions  that  make  you  wish  you 
d  in  Washington.    And  he  is  right, 
from  the  classroom — a  former 
of   political   science — I   am.   care- 
jp  my  academic  credentials  in  order 

facing  campus  audiences. 

past  few  years,  I  have  found  slg- 

^anges  on  camp\is.    Ten  years  ago, 

were  primarily  concerned  with 

well-being  and  security.     It  was 


re  [ugee 


kejp 


tl  lis  Is  not  true  today.     This  Is  the 
cofomitted  young  Americans. 

college  students   are   less   Intro- 

uid  more  outward  looking,  less  un- 

and  more  involved  in  the  political 

1  issues  of  the  day  than  at  any  other 

history. 

in  the  forefront   in   the   battle 

civU   rights,    correct   social    In- 

dnd  enhance  human  dignity. 

c  jmprise  the  majority  of  voltuiteer 

tielplng  to  teach  the  ilUterate,  train 

imsl  illed,  and  administer  to  the  sick  and 


Your  motivation  is,  I  think,  based  upon  the 
same  desire  that  has  prompted  us  to  seek  a 
Great  Society— a  realization  that  today  we 
have  our  best  chance  in  history  to  better 
the  human  condition.  And  we  have  our  best 
chance  ever  of  truly  becoming  an  educated 
and  enlightened  society. 

Education  is  the  fortress  of  our  liberties. 
And  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Society. 
When  every  boy  and  girl  with  the  capacity 
to  profit  from  a  good  education  can  get  one, 
we  shall  have  unlocked  the  door  to  universal 
opportiinity. 

Without  knowledge,  we  Americans  cannot 
live  successfully  in  tlie  society  we  are  build- 
ing. In  the  last  decade,  jobs  requiring  a  high 
school  education  grew  by  40  percent;  but 
those  open  to  people  without  a  high  school 
diploma  dropped  by  10  percent. 

Today.  54  million  young  people  are  in 
school,  one-foiu"th  of  our  total  population. 
This  tidal  wave  of  enrollment  presents  a 
challenge  to  our  125,000  schools,  100,000  ad- 
ministrators, and  2  million  teachers. 

(I  might  add  that  Oakland  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  enrollment  explosion.  When  your 
doors  opened  for  the  first  time  in  1959,  you 
had  several  hundred  students;  today  you 
have  several  thousand.  And  In  the  next  few 
years,  you  can  expect  to  double  your  enroll- 
ment.) 

We  anticipate  even  greater  demands  on 
our  educational  system  in  the  near  future. 
Four  million  youngsters  must  find  seats  In 
schoolrooms  in  the  next  5  years.  We  need 
400,000  more  classrooms.  And  there  wUl  be 
50  percent  more  college  students  in  the  next 
5  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson 
we  have  enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress 
the  most  far-reaching  education  legislation 
in  history.  These  programs  wiU  help  us  to 
prepare  today  to  meet  tomorrow's  demands. 
And  they  will  enhance  the  educational  op- 
portunity here  in  Michigan. 

Last  year,  Michigan  opened  3.202  new 
classrooms  for  1.1  million  elementary  school 
pupils  and  793,000  secondary  school  pupils. 
The  student-teacher  ratio  was  27.  Michigan 
will  need  more  classrooms  and  more  teach- 
ers in  the  months  and  years  ahead  If  It  is  to 
maintain  this  ratio,  much  less  better  it. 

Under  all  the  titles  of  the  new  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  your  State  will 
receive  $42  million  to  aid  low-income  dis- 
tricts, help  purchase  library  and  textbooks 
for  public  and  private  schools,  establisii 
model  school  programs  and  educational  cen- 
ters, and  to  initiate  a  program  of  grants  to 
strengthen  the  State's  department  oi 
education. 

Here  in  Oakland  County.  $1.5  million  in 
Federal  funds  will  help  6,800  schoolchildren 
from  low-income  families. 

Michigan  is  receiving  $10  million  this  year 
from  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act; 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  ranks  among 
the  top  10  universities  in  the  country  re- 
ceiving Federal  research  grant  funds. 

The  State  also  receives  $916,000  to  help 
finance  guidance,  consulting,  and  testing  in 
public  schools.  And  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — which  Congress  has 
doubled  this  year — you  are  receiving  $6.5 
million  for  vocational  and  adult  education 
programs. 

These  programs,  together  with  the  higher 
education  bill,  the  vocational  education 
amendments,  the  Manpower  Training  and 
Development  Act,  and  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fessions Act,  will  help  your  State  realize  the 
potential  of  each  of  its  children. 

These  programs  cost  money.  But  they  are 
bargains  In  comparison  to  the  cost  of  inade- 
quate or  incomplete  education,  to  wasted 
talent  and  resources. 

Inadequate  education  leads  to  unemploy- 
ment: liie  high  school  dropout  is  twice  as 
likely  to  be  unemployed  as  the  high  school 
graduate,  and  five  times  as  likely  as  the  col- 
lege graduate. 


Inadequate  education  leads  to  poverty: 
Two-thirds  of  the  families  in  which  the 
father  had  less  than  8  years  of  schooling  find 
themselves  locked  in  economic  hopelessness. 

Inadequate  education  perpetuates  itself  in 
future  generations:  The  children  of  the  un- 
employed and  poor  become  themselves  unem- 
ployed and  poor. 

For  these  reasons,  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed In  his  historic  education  message  to  the 
Congress  that  we  declare  a  national  goal  of 
full  educational  opportunity. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  the  American 
people  support  this  goal.  This  year — for  the 
first  time — public  opinion  polls  show  that 
Americans  consider  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  be  their  most  Important  domestic 
concern. 

My  fellow  students,  the  foundations  of  this 
Republic  rest  on  a  people  capable  of  accept- 
ing the  burden  of  choice — a  people  who  can 
assume  voluntarily  the  burden  of  freedom. 

Our  wealth  and  power  represent  freedom's 
best  hope  In  the  world.  And  our  people 
represent  the  best  hope  for  human,  social, 
and  scientific  progress. 

Two-thirds  <#  all  the  scientists  who  ever 
lived  are  alive  and  working  today.  This  age 
has  already  produced  twice  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  In  all  succeeding  history.  The 
science  student  today  is  learning  400  times 
the  amount  of  new  information  that  his 
predecessor  did  of  only  a  decade  ago. 

Each  new  discovery  in  turn  triggers  other 
new  advances  and  more  new  knowledge. 
Yet,  our  ability  to  harness  new  progress  for 
the  benefit  of  all  is  even  more  challenging 
and  complex  than  the  discoveries  them- 
selves. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  race  of  man 
moves  slowly  because  it  must  all  move  to- 
gether. But  we  now  have  the  means — for 
the  first  time  in  human  history — to  extend 
mankind's  benefits  to  all  men. 

We  have  the  genius  to  soar  far  beyond  our 
own  imaginations  into  the  distant  reaches 
of  space.  But  we  also  have  the  chance  to 
reach  for  the  human  heart — to  do  what  we 
must  to  preserve  life  and  make  it  full  and 
free  and  bountiful. 

My  generation  had  Its  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  Your  generation  will  have  its  ren- 
dezvous with  opportunity.  For  you,  and 
future  generations,  will  have  the  best  chance 
yet  to  right  old  wrongs  and  oflfer  each  per- 
son— and  each  place — In  our  country  the 
chance  to  t>e  better  than  today. 

The  Great  Society  offers  our  people  the 
rare  opportunity  of  self-fulfillment.  Let  us, 
then,  accept  seriously  otir  obligation  to  lib- 
erate the  human  spirit  in  America  and  em- 
brace the  responsibilities  of  freedom.  Let 
us  resolve  that  freedom's  holy  light  shall 
never  be  the  light  that  failed. 

Today  we  are  embarked  on  one  of  the 
great  adventures  in  human  history — to  Join 
in  the  task  of  building  the  America  begun 
but  never  complete. 
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Views  Concerning  NASA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion was  shocked  at  the  failure  of  the 
Gemini  6  space  mission  caused  by  the 
apparent  explosion  of  the  modified 
Agena  rocket. 

On  October  13,  1965, 1  set  forth  in  the 
Congressional    Record — ^page    25963 — 


some  views  of  mine  concerning  the  NASA 
program  of  last  year. 

One  of  my  statements  concerned  the 
last  two  Pegaus  shots  made  as  part  of 
the  Saturn  I  development  program.  I 
concluded  that  in  my  opinion  the  last 
two  Pegasus  shots  were  not  clearly  neces- 

The  recent  failure  of  the  modified 
Agena  rocket  raises  the  further  question 
of  whether  the  major  mission  of  the 
flight  of  the  Gemini  6  should  have  been 
the  occasion  for  the  original  firing  of  the 
greatly  modified  Agena  rocket. 

The  cost  of  the  failure  to  our  Nation 
in  dollars  and  prestige  was  enormous.  It 
is  also  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  mod- 
ified Agena  rocket  could  have  been  test 
fired  by  means  of  utilizing  the  last  two 
Saturn  I  rockets,  which  carried  the  addi- 
tional Pegasus  satellites  Instead.  Such 
a  test  might  have  avoided  the  failure. 

I  believe  the  question  of  priorities  in 
the  space  program  is  one  that  deserves 
consideration  by  the  NASA  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  on  which  I  serve. 


Change,  Challenge,  and  the  Drug  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix a  speech  given  by  John  J.  Powers, 
Jr.,  president  of  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  to  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists  Convention  recent- 
ly held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Pfizer,  one  of  the  world's  largest  phar- 
maceutical companies,  has  pioneered  In 
antibiotic  and  viral  research  and  Is  cur- 
rently putting  its  scientific  skills  to  work 
on  mental  Illness  and  cancer  research  at 
medical  laboratories  in  Groton,  Conn., 
and  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chance.  Challenge,  and  the  Drug  Indttstry 
(Remarks  by  John  J.  Powers,  Jr..  president, 
Cohas.  Pfizer  &,  Co.,  Inc.,  at  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, Washington,  D.C,  October  12,  1965) 
Nearly  five  centuries  ago,  a  man  stood  on 
the  shore  of  Portugal  and  turned  his  face 
to   the   western   vrtnd.     Columbus   believed, 
against  all  tradition,  that  there  was   land 
beyond    that    wind— land   a   mariner    could 
reach  if  he  were  bold  enough  to  saU  around 
the  world.     He  was  one  of  a  very  few  who 
knew  that  wind  was  blowing  a  change  that 
was  to  alter  forever  the  Etiropean  world. 

We,  too,  have  felt  the  winds  of  change — 
you  and  I— and  we  know  they  will  not 
cease.    They  get  stronger  by  the  day. 

As  we  enter  the  final  thh-d  of  the  20th 
century,  we  have  witnessed  progress  In  the 
past  few  years  speeding  by  us  at  such  a  daz- 
zling rate  as  to  blur  the  vision,  like  a  mo- 
tion picture  film  running  at  too  fast  a  pace. 
The  spectacular  thing  about  It  Is  not  each 
new  development,  or  discovery,  or  Improve- 
ment In  Itself,  but  the  constantly  accelerat- 
ing    pace  at  which  they  are  occurring,  so 


that  In  the  past  20  years  more  change  has 
taken  place  than  In  the  entire  previous  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  BClence  of  today  Is 
Bo  new  that  90  percent  of  all  the  scientists 
ever  trained  are  alive  today. 

Already  the  wonder,  the  miracles,  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  taken  for  granted— the  amaz- 
ing idea  that  not  only  sound,  but  pictures, 
could  be  sent  electronically  from  one  place 
to  another;  that  a  plane  could  be  propelled  at 
more  than  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  once 
a  Buck  Rogers  prediction;  that  the  atom 
could  be  split  and  its  energy  harnessed  to 
power  stetions  or  to  run  submarines;  and 
the  thousands  of  other  new  things,  large  and 
small,  well  known  or  little  heard  of,  which 
have  yet  become  part  of  the  very  fabric  of 
our  lives. 

We  look  now.  not  through  ordinary  micro- 
scopes, but  electron  microscopes  which, 
magnifying  200,000  times  or  better,  enable  us 
to  see  for  the  first  time,  the  unbelievably  tiny 
viriises  of  disease.  We  have  been  able  to 
photograph  the  surface  of  Mars  close  up,  and 
the  far  side  of  the  moon.  A  miniature  solar 
energy  plant  developed  for  a  Venus-bound 
missile  has  powered  radio  signals  that  flashed 
back  to  earth,  40  million  miles  distant.  By 
the  end  of  this  decade  we  will,  In  all  likeli- 
hood have  landed  men  on  the  moon.  At 
the  American  Chemical  Society  meeting  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  prediction  was  made  that 
life  itself  would  be  produced  synthetically 
by  man  in  the  next  20  years. 

Whatever  the  degree  of  accomplishment 
of  all  these  spectacular  achievements,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  but  the  symbol  of 
almost  unimaginable  technological  advances 
which  will  have  reverberations  in  untold 
numbers  and  kinds  of  smaller  changes  in 
every  aspect  of  our  lives. 

This  incredible  pace  of  change  which  is 
upon  us  win  produce  newer  techniques  and 
tools  l>efore  we  can  turn  around.  To  keep 
pace,  we  must  be  ready  tj  adopt  entirely  new 
patterns  of  thought.  If  we  are  complacent, 
or  preoccupied  with  past  experience,  we  will 
be  lost  In  the  vortex  of  a  changing  world. 

Technological  change  Is  probably  at  the 
root  of  most  other  change  in  one  way  or 
another.  And  it  Is,  therefore,  certainly  not 
surprising  that  in  these  times  we  see  great 
social,  political,  and  economic  upheavals  here 
and  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  to  this  total 
picture  of  technological,  social,  ix>litical.  and 
economic  evolution,  that  finally  we  must 
react.  And  who,  more  than  we  In  the  drug 
industry,  whose  past  developments  have  had 
such  a  striking  and  beneficial  social  and  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  society,  and  whose  fu- 
ture is  so  deeply  enmeshed  In  some  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  technological  advances 
seen  on  the  horizon,  who  more  than  we 
should  appreciate  the  pace  of  change  about 
us  and  react  to  It? 

Indeed,  our  industry  has  faced  harsh  cri- 
ticism— some  of  which,  we  feel,  has  been  un- 
justified, or  even  suspect.  But  criticism  can 
be  a  positive  force.  sUmulating  all  Industries 
to  examine  their  role  in  society.  I  suggest 
that  the  criticism  directed  at  us  Is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  times.  It  is  an  Indication  of  the 
inevitability  of  cha-ige,  and  the  need  for 
improvement.  People  expect  more;  of  us 
and  of  themselves.  Change  is  in  the  air- 
more  and  more  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  status  quo. 

And  so  we  must  review  every  aspect  of  our 
business  with  our  minds  freed  to  accept  the 
InevitabUlty  of  change  In  response  to  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  us.  I  am 
sure  the  years  ahead  will  see  great  new  de- 
velopments In  manvifacturlng,  quality  con- 
trol, marketing,  and  distribution  In  all  In- 
dustry. Already,  lor  example,  our  greater 
understanding  of  electronic  computers  Is  be- 
ginning to  create  a  revolution  In  practically 
every  aspect  of  business.  Its  capacity  toe 
analyzing  tons  of  data,  controlling  opera- 
tions, and  its  possibilities  even  for  solving 
problems,  is  breathtaking. 


But  this  new  approach  means  much  more 
than  Just  turning  to  these  new  machines, 
wonderful  though  they  be.  It  means  new 
patterns  of  thought,  and  new  attitudes.  It 
will  take  boldness.  It  suggests  that  In  this 
new  atmosphere  It  will  actually  be  safer  to 
take  a  chance,  and  more  risky  to  seek  secu- 
rity— as  always  in  times  of  change. 

But  whatever  else  we  do,  in  the  drug  in- 
dustry, however  far  we  go  in  other  respects. 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  judged,  first  and 
foremost,  by  our  new  discoveries  in  the  field 
o<^  medicine — the  miracles  and  near  miracles 
we  have  to  offer  in  the  great  battle  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  man. 

And  in  that  area  particularly,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  grea*.  things.  Discovery  comes, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  In  a  series  of 
brilliant  breakthroughs.  The  task  of  de- 
ciphering the  hieroglyphics  on  the  Egyptian 
tombs  seemed  hopeless  until  the  Rosetta 
Stone  was  discovered  in  1799.  This  piece  of 
black  basalt,  with  inscriptions  In  hiero- 
glyphics and  in  Greek,  was  the  key  which 
unlocked  the  mysteries  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
opened  the  rich  world  of  its  history  for  all 
time. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been  peri- 
ods which  stand  out  like  beacons.  The  Eliza- 
bethan period  was  a  golden  age  of  litera- 
ture. The  19th  century  gave  birth  to  the 
industrial  era.  This  generation  has  seen  the 
beginning  of  the  atomic  age.  And  now  we 
are  well  Into  what.  In  the  end,  may  be  the 
most  remarkable  breakthrough  in  the  mod- 
ern  scientific   world— the   era    of   molecular 

biology. 

You  have  seen  those  three  mystic  letters: 
DNA,  with  their  partners.  RNA,  which  have 
escaped  from  the  laboratory  and  invaded  the 
pages  o:  the  New  York  Times  and  Life  maga- 
zine. They  are  the  key  words  of  a  new  sci- 
ence which  Is  a  true  tvu-ning  point  in 
biological  research. 

Molecular  biology  is  our  Rosetta  Stone  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  cell.  In  Just 
the  past  5  years,  the  cracking  of  this  tightly 
locked  puzzle  has  given  us  more  insight  into 
the  vital  balance  of  chemical  activity  in  the 
cell,  than  was  know  in  all  the  centuries  past 
It  is  so  significant  that  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society  held 
in  September  of  this  year,  its  president.  Dr. 
Charles  Price,  keynoted  the  meeting  with 
these  remarks : 

"The  synthesis  of  life  is  now  within  reach. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  be  no  further 
today  from  at  least  a  partial  synthesis  of 
living  systems  than  we  were  In  the  1920  s 
from  the  release  of  nuclear  energy,  or  in  the 
1940s  from  putting  a  man  In  space.  The 
political,  social,  biological,  and  economic 
consequences  of  the  ability  to  synthesize  liv- 
ing organisms  in  the  test  tube  will,  however, 
dwarf  those  of  either  atomic  energy  or  the 
space  programs." 

Now  obviously  I  am  In  no  position  to  com- 
ment on  the  scientific  probabilities  of  that 
prediction,  but  this  will  nevertheless  give 
you  some  hint  as  to  the  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment stirring  the  biochemical  or  molecular 
biological  world  today.  It  suggests  too  that 
while  we  have  had  our  telescopes  trained 
upon  a  distant  universe,  It  may  be  that  the 
greatest  developments  in  the  decades  ahead 
will  be  rather  In  the  microscopic  and  sub- 
microscopic  world  of  the  human  cell. 

It  is  an  Intriguing  thought  that  the  great 
macrocosm  of  our  universe,  with  Its  billions 
of  mUes  of  space.  Is  no  vaster.  In  proportion, 
than  the  world  of  the  microcosm  as  we  go 
down,  smaller  and  smaller.  Into  the  vast 
spaces  Inside  It.  Space  travel.  In  truth,  is 
going  In  two  directions — outward  and  in- 
ward. 

Molecular  biology  Is  not  a  simple  concept. 
DNA  Is  a  giant  molecule  within  the  nucleus 
of  a  cell.  It  Issues  orders  for  the  day-to-day 
manufacture  ol  proteins  for  cell  use.  and  it 
also  carries  the  blueprints  ol  heredity  lor 
the  reproduction  of  itself. 
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function  of  DNA  and  RNA  was 
,  scientists  went  to  work  to  de- 
features in  DNA  which  governed 
activity,     with    some     intriguing 
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which  binds  the  Insulin  so  that  the  body 
cazmot  m&ke  \ue  of  it. 

A  new  study  on  learning  and  memory  has 
led  some  researchers  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  learning  process  causes  a  change  in  DNA 
and  that  therefore  some  types  of  learning 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  offspring.  Such 
a  theory  is  still  highly  speculative,  but  It 
would  go  far  to  explaining  the  so-called  in- 
stinctive learning  of  birds  and  animals.  No 
one  has  to  teach  a  bird  how  to  build  a  nest — 
she  Just  knows  it.  If  the  knowledge  is 
planted  in  her  genes,  passed  from  mother 
to  daughter,  a  great  deal  about  the  learn- 
ing  process   and   memory   becomes   clear. 

There  is  an  excitement  now  in  labora- 
tories all  over  the  world,  a  sense  that  we 
have  broken  through,  that  the  Rosetta  Stone 
of  biology  is  being  rapidly  deciphered  and 
we  are  close  upon  discovery  after  discovery. 
I  confidently  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
see  new  drugs  in  the  next  decade  which  will 
make  the  old  ones  seem  as  quaint  as  the 
potions  of  an  Indian  medicine  man. 

But  the  very  importance  of  this  new  field 
of  research  to  which  we  have  committed  our- 
selves raises  important  corollary  questions 
which  also  require  a  careful  appraisal  of 
the  futiu-e.  Who  Is  going  to  do  this  re- 
search— private  Industry,  government,  uni- 
versities? Actually  they  are  all  in  the  field. 
Each  year  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
research  by  all  these  groups  takes  another 
Jump  upward. 

In  1950  the  drug  Indiistry  spent  $39  mil- 
lion of  Its  own  funds  on  research.  Fifteen 
years  later,  in  1965,  the  budget  was  $339  mil- 
lion— nearly  10  times  as  much.  In  the  same 
period,  the  budget  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  a  Government  agency,  went 
from  $58.8  million  to  $826.3  million,  more 
than  10  times  as  much.  And  Government- 
financed  research  is  on  the  rise. 

There  has  been  a  sort  of  legend  that  indus- 
try concentrates  on  product  research,  leaving 
Government  to  sponsor  fundamental  re- 
search, the  kind  that  develops  basic  knowl- 
edge rather  than  products.  These  distinc- 
tions, if  they  ever  existed  at  all.  are  now  very 
much  blurred.  The  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try is  doing  fundamental  research  because  we 
simply  have  to  know  more  about  the  nature 
of  diseases  before  we  can  design  new  drugs 
for  treating  them.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  the  Government  has  been  sponsoring 
more  and  more  research  targeted  on  new 
medicinal  and  biological  agents. 

To  churn  this  mixture  further,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  called  on  the  universities  and 
on  industry  to  undertake  specific  research 
contracts — and  on  a  constantly  growing  scale, 
though  up  tm  now,  in  the  pharmaceutical 
industry,  it  has  amounted  to  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  all  funds  employed  in  that  industry's 
research  efforts. 

In  any  event,  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Government  will  be  in- 
volved In  science  and  technology.  It  is  In- 
volved, and  deeply.  And  the  overlap  between 
Government,  industry,  and  the  universities 
is  growing.  This,  in  turn,  has  raised  serious 
questions  as  to  the  ownership  of  patent^  re- 
sulting from  the  Joint  work. 

This  question  of  rights  to  patents  on  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research  had  a  public 
airing  this  year  by  a  Senate  subcomjnlttee 
under  Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  of  Ar- 
kansas. The  proponents  of  legislation  started 
from  a  sotmd  position.  They  were  con- 
cerned that  the  Government  should  be  put- 
ting large  siuns  of  money  in  support  of 
private  research  efforts  (which  incidentally 
is  mainly  in  nonmedical  areas  such  as  the 
space  programs)  with  the  possibility  that  re- 
sulting patents  might  be  owned  by  the  pri- 
vate party  alone.  Obviously,  this  could  get 
out  of  hand.  But  the  legislation  proposed 
went  far  beyond  protecting  the  Government 
Interest  and  seriously  Jeopardized  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  good  working  relationships  between 
Government,  Industry,  and  the  universities; 
relationships  which  certainly  In  the  medici- 


nal field  hold  the  beat  promise  for  fruitful 
work  in  the  future. 

Fortunately,  Congress  did  not  act  on  this 
legislation  during  this  session.  The  prob- 
lems were  simply  too  complex.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  seemed  to  have  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  to  try  to  define  a  patent  rights 
policy  before  understanding  better  the  an- 
swer to  the  basic  question:  to  what  extent 
should  Government  extend  its  activities  into 
the  research  area  of  all  Industry? 

Obviovisly  by  reaching  too  far  the  Govern- 
ment could  take  over  the  very  cornerstone  of 
industrial  life — its  product-and-process  re- 
search efforts. 

It  must  be  understood  that  research,  the 
constant,  unceasing  search  for  something 
better,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  compet- 
itive, industrial  society.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  dangers 
of  our  generation.  In  which  massive  Govern- 
ment efforts  have  been  repeatedly  utilized 
in  war,  in  foreign  aid.  and  in  social  benefits, 
is  that  we  may  go  too  far  and  eliminate  the 
very  atmosphere  of  freedom  we  seek  to  de- 
fend, help,  or  improve.  Yet.  we  must  go 
far  enough.  It  is  a  delicate  and  a  difficult 
balance  that  has  to  be  struck  and  none  more 
so  than  In  the  matter  of  Government- 
financed  research.  Fortunately,  there  la 
evidence  that  the  need  for  careful  study  of 
this  subject  Is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
A  Senate  Subcommittee  on  XJJS.  Govern- 
ment Research  has  been  formed  tmder  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Fred  R.  Haeris,  of 
Oklahoma.  This  subcommittee  and  a  House 
subcommittee  headed  by  Congressman  Paul 
G.  RoGEBs,  of  Florida,  have  already  begun  the 
massive  task  of  conducting  a  deep  and  thor- 
ough study  of  Government  research  activi- 
ties. 

In  addition.  President  Johnson  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  what  promises  to  be  a 
historic  White  House  Conference  on  Health 
during  the  first  week  in  November.  Its  aim. 
In  the  President's  words.  Is  to  "bring  together 
the  best  minds  and  the  boldest  Ideas  to  deal 
with  the  pressing  health  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  to  set  new  goals  for  achievement  in  the 
field  of  health." 

The  work  of  these  committees  should  h?lp 
greatly  in  clarifying  the  roles  which  might 
best  be  played  by  Government.  Industry,  and 
universities  In  medical  and  other  research. 

A  welcome  byproduct  of  these  studies 
would  be  the  emergence  of  a  Government 
patent  policy  that  would  protect  the  public 
in  the  use  of  Government  research  funds  and 
encourage  rather  than  prevent  a  fruitful  co- 
operation between  industry.  Government, 
and  the  universities. 

All  of  this  Is  obviously  a  prelude  to  change. 
We  often  resist  change  because  it  makes  us 
uncomfortable.  But  let's  not  resist  too  long. 
From  now  on  the  race  is  to  the  swift. 

In  our  industry  we  have  a  special  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge  to  leave  the  past  and 
take  an  Imaginative  look  at  the  futtu-e.  In 
our  society  we  must,  and  we  should,  be  moti- 
vated by  profit,  but  we  must  have  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  as  well.  If  our  vision 
be  true,  we  will  move  without  hesitation  to- 
ward a  truly  great  goal— the  eradication  of 
disease  and  the  gift  of  a  longer,  better  life 
for  every  human  being. 


The  89th  Congress,  1st  Session 
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Mr.  MINISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
turn home  to  report  to  our  constituents 
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upon  our  stewardship,  we  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  In  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  are  entitled  to  pride 
and  satisfaction  upon  what  has  been  ac- 
complished to  make  life  better  for  all 
Americans. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  was  proud  of  its  outstanding 
record  under  the  forceful  leadership  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  An 
even  more  impressive  record  has  been 
made  by  this  "do  everything"  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  We  have  dis- 
charged with  deliberate  speed  and  great 
effectiveness  the  mandate  given  the  Con- 
gress by  the  people  in  the  last  election 
to  shape  constructive,  affirmative  pro- 
grams to  move  the  Nation  toward  the 
goals  of  a  Great  Society,  toward  "a  more 
perfect  Union." 

The  Great  Society  envisioned  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  concerned  with  improv- 
ing the  quaUty  of  life  for  all.  with  giv- 
ing all  our  people  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  American  dream.  The  pro- 
grams enacted  at  this  session  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans, 
specifically — 

OLDER   AMERICANS 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  national  char- 
acter that  the  problems  of  our  older 
people  were  given  high  priority  in  this 
session.  As  a  longtime  advocate  of  in- 
cluding basic  protection  against  the 
health  hazards  of  old  age  in  our  social 
security  system,  I  am  delighted  at  the 
adoption  of  the  comprehensive  medicare 
program.  No  longer  must  our  people 
depend  upon  the  goodness  of  their  own 
families  or  the  charity  of  strangers 
when  major  illness  strikes. 

The  increase  in  benefits,  liberalization 
of  the  retirement  test,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965;  the  establishment 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  the  special  benefits  for  the 
aged  contained  in  the  housing,  anti- 
poverty,  and  other  programs  will  also 
help  to  create  a  whole  new  day  for  older 
Americans. 

SOCIAL     SECURITY     BENEFICIARIES 

Extension  of  benefits  to  children  at- 
tending school  up  to  age  22;  lowering  of 
eligibility  age  for  widows  to  60 ;  improve- 
ments in  disability  program;  and  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  will  enable  the  sys- 
tem to  meet  more  effectively  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  and  the  disabled,  the 
widows,  and  orphans.  This  Is  not  a 
handout,  bat  a  cooperative  program  with 
both  economic  and  moral  objectives.  My 
father's  premature  death,  leaving  a 
widow  to  provide  unaided  for  five  young 
children  in  pre-social-security  days, 
made  me  an  early  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  this  noble  program. 

YOUTH 

Basic  tc  our  democratic  way  of  life 
and  to  our  national  future  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  American  child  is  en- 
titled to  as  much  education  as  he  wants 
and  can  usefully  absorb.  The  educa- 
tional accomplishments  of  the  88th  Con- 
tress  merited  it  the  proud  title  of  "the 
Education  Congress."  but  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  made  even  greater  progress  to- 
ward insuring  quality  education  to  all 


our  children.  The  historic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  first 
general  elementary  and  secondary  school 
aid  bill  to  become  lasv,  will  help  our  hard 
I-ressed  urban  areas  meet  the  mounting 
costs  of  oflfering  a  good  basic  education 
to  every  child. 

Ability  to  learn,  rather  than  ability  to 
pay,  must  be  the  standard  of  education 
opportunity  at  all  levels. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  will  assist 
colleges  and  universities  in  improving 
Classroom,  library,  and  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, and  will  provide  loans  and  schol- 
arships to  students.  This  legislation  will 
do  much  to  give  our  young  people  an 
equal  opportunity  for  higher  education 
and  a  fair  chance  in  the  increasingly 
scientific  and  intellectual  society  of  the 
future.  It  is  important  that  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  and  their 
parents  inform  themselves  about  the  new 
loan  program. 

Another  splendid  program  is  the  Voca- 
tional Training  Act  to  expand  the  exist- 
ing program  and  to  provide  loan  Insur- 
nnce  to  high  school  graduates  to  finance 
technical  and  trade  training. 

The  juvenile  delinquency  amendments 
will  assist  communities  |n  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  %b  prevent  or  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime. 

DISENFRANCHISED 

The  free  and  secret  ballot  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  democracy  and  is  the  key 
to  achieving  other  rights  of  citizenship. 
Every  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  an 
equal  right  to  vote.  The  tragic  events  in 
Southern  States  underscores  the  neces- 
sity for  determined  action  to  insure  that 
right  to  Negro  Americans.  I  am  proud 
that  Congress  enacted  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  thus  fulfilled  the  century  old 
promise  of  emancipation. 

DISADVANTAGED 

No  Other  program  Is  more  exacting  or 
more  promising  than  the  campaign 
against  poverty.  This  is  a  program  for 
the  reform  of  our  society,  for  breaking 
down  the  obstacles  that  prevent  one- 
fifth  of  our  people  from  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  hberty,  equality,  and  oppor- 
tunity promised  by  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution.  The 
tremendous  response  to  Project  Head 
Start.  VISTA,  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  the  other  economic  oppor- 
tunity projects  indicates  the  urgent  need 
and  desire  to  enable  our  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  to  break  out  of  the  vicious 
cycle  of  despair. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  war  against 
the  enemies  of  man — want  and  igno- 
rance and  disease — and  its  success  will 
depend  upon  the  united  efforts  of  all 
groups  in  our  society.  Based  upon  the 
first  year's  experience  with  this  pioneer 
experiment,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965  will  expand  the  \\^r 
and  increase  its  effectiveness. 

WORKERS 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Amendments  extends  for  3 
years  and  expands  assistance  to  unem- 
ployed In  learning  new  skills  to  qualify 
for  better  jobs. 

ILL  AND  HANDICAPPED 

A  mere  listing  of  the  measures  enacted 


in  tlijs  important  field  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  tremendous  steps  taken  by  this 
Congress   to   make  the   marvelous   ad- 
vances In  medical  science  available  to  all 
our  people:   Expands  program  to  con- 
struct health  research  facilities;  extends 
programs  for  public  health  services  pro- 
viding vaccinations,  immunization,  other 
preventive   treatment   of   diseases,   mi- 
grant health  clinics,  and  grants  to  States 
for    general    health    services;    provides 
initial  staflBng  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters;    expands    Federal    control    over 
certain  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
to  reduce  the  illegal  use  of  these  danger- 
ous drugs  that  affect  the  central  nervous 
system;   authorizes  3-year  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  plan  and  develop  a  se- 
ries  of   regional   medical   programs   to 
fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke; 
extends  and  expands  progrsun  of  con- 
struction grants  to  medical,  dental,  and 
similar  educational  institutions;  estab- 
lishes new  program  of  scholarship  gi-ants 
for  needy  students.  Increases  students' 
loan  prc^ram. 

SERVICEMEN    AND   VETESANS 

Congress  acknowledged  the  national 
debt  to  our  valiant  defenders  by  granting 
justly  deserved  increases  in  military  pay 
and  benefits  to  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents;  national  life  insurance 
for  servicemen;  special  allowances  for 
evacuated  dependents. 

XTRBAN    DWELLERS 

With  over  70  percent  of  our  population 
living  in  cities,  and  with  those  cities 
suffering  from  blight  and  overstrained, 
obsolete  facilities,  it  is  past  time  that 
urban  affairs  received  equal  considera- 
tion to  the  perermial  farm  problem.  I 
am  dehghted  at  the  significant  strides 
taken  to  regenerate  our  great  metro- 
polises into  places  worth  living  in  as 
centers  of  civilization.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Cabinet  level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  permit 
cooperation  and  cohesiveness  among  all 
levels  of  government  and  with  private 
forces  in  raising  the  quaUty  of  urban  Ufe 
in  all  respects.  No  single  community  can 
meet  its  growth  demands  alone  and  with- 
out help.  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  act  as  partners  in  solving 
the  complex  problems  facing  the  city. 

The  omnibus  Housing  Act,  which  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  which  I 
serve,  will  accelerate  our  reaching  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  family, 
improve  our  urban  renewal  and  com- 
munity facilities  programs,  and  otherwise 
help  our  cities  overcome  their  current 
predicament. 

The  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965,  authorizing  research 
and  development  in  rail  and  other  forms 
of  surface  travel,  will,  hopefully,  lead  to 
a  solution  of  the  traffic  congestion  prob- 
lem. A  nation  that  can  send  men 
through  space  surely  can  devise  better 
ways  of  transporting  people  on  ground. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  successor  to  the  area 
redevelopment  program  whiclj  has  al- 
ready provided  invaluable  aid  to  Newark 
and  other  hard-hit  areas,  is  of  immense 
importance  In  stimulating  economic  de- 
velopment in  depressed  areas. 
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toric 
amendments. 


The  policy  of  democracy  of  opE>or- 
tunity ,  reflected  in  the  various  programs 
to  im  )rove  the  lot  of  our  citizens,  was 
demonstrated  in  another  way  in  the  his- 
immigration  and  nationality 
As  the  son  and  grandson 
of  imbiigrants  from  Italy,  proud  and 
gratef  il  for  the  opportunity  given  them 
many  years  ago  to  become  good  and  loyal 
Ameri  :ans,  I  strongly  supported  this  new 
law.  The  tragic  separation  of  families 
incurr  nl  under  the  rigid  national  quota 
systen.  will  now  be  happily  ended.  The 
qualit:' — but  not  quantity — of  immi- 
grants will  be  raised  since  an  applicant 
will  b<  judged,  no  longer  on  his  birth- 
place, but  on  what  he  can  contribute  to 
our  nitional  strength  and  progress. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  Increase  the 
useful  Small  Business  Adminis- 
's  loan  funds  for  small  business 
invest]  aent  oxnpanies  and  State  and  lo- 
de relopment  firms, 
(ourse,  small  business,  as  well  as 
c  orporations  and  consiuners,  bene- 
repeal  and  reduction  of  the  var- 
xcise    taxes.    The    first    session 
how  singular  it  was  by  removing 
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economy  of  our  Nation  has  react- 
to  the  can-do  Democratic 
as  evidenced  by  its  sustained 
for   55   months.     Corporate 
dividerlds  are  up  30  percent;  corporate 
after  taxes  are  up  88  percent; 
consui^ption  is  up  27  percent. 

CONCLTTSION 

group    will    profit   from   such 

as    highway    beautification; 

conservation  of  our  precious  natural  re- 

air  and  water  pollution  con- 

^  irater  resoiu-ces  development — in- 

a  program  to  plan  a  water  sup- 

for  the  Northeastern  United 

National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 

ities  to  foster  artistic  and  cultural 

activities  and  thus  elevate  the  whole  so- 


sys  «m 


bregoing  summary  indicates  that 
Cc  ngress  has  acted  upon  the  words 
Thonas  Jefferson: 

<  are  of  human  life  and  happiness  Is 
firs<  and  only  legitimate  object  of  gov- 


Impr  issive 


as  are  these  achievements, 

lemains  to  be  done  to  build  the 

society  envisioned  by  Presidents 

7  and  Johnson,  a  society  in  which 

imerican  has  the  opportunity  to 

)  it  a  rewarding  and  satisfying  life. 

^  ire  return  to  Washington  for  the 

session  in  January,  let  us  carry 

the  task  of  shilling  the  Great 

with  the   vigor,  concern,   and 

hat  have  characterized  this  first 

in  compiling  its  notable  record. 


The  Nonexutent  Coalition 


E^CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  jack  r.  miller 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  3KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
MILLER.    Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 


sult of  superficial  writing  by  some  col- 


umnists and  superficial  reporting  by 
some  news  commentators,  there  are 
many  who  believe  there  Is  a  northern 
Republican-southern  Democratic  bloc  in 
the  Congress.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  5  years  ago,  I  had  heard  about 
this  bloc  and  rather  expected  to  see  it. 
However,  in  these  5  years,  I  have  not 
seen  it  yet. 

Another  phenomenon  which  is  not 
generally  understood  by  the  voting  pub- 
lic is  the  power  exercised  in  the  Congress 
by  the  southern  bloc.  This-arises  solely 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
South  play  their  politics  wisely,  electing 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  at  a 
relatively  early  age  and  keeping  them  in 
ofiBce  so  that  they  will  accumulate  se- 
niority, which  brings  a  certain  amount  Qf 
power  with  it.  All  too  often,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  North  do  not  follow  this  policy, 
and  so  the  southern  bloc  possesses  se- 
niority and  power  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  represented. 

The  distinguished  columnist,  William 
S.  White,  knows  the  Congress  as  well  as 
anyone  on  the  Washington  scene,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  see  an  article  written 
by  him  which  precisely  bears  out  the 
points  I  have  just  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
cent article  by  Mr.  White,  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post,  entitled  "An  Old 
Notion,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

An  Old  Notion — The  Nonixistent 

Coalition 

(By  WUliam  S.  White) 

The  stiUness  falls  now  over  the  Capitol. 
And  in  the  long  autumn  of  twilight  between 
a  session  of  Congress  just  ended  and  another 
to  open  in  January  a  good  many  death  no- 
tices are  being  read  over  the  southern  Demo- 
cratic-Republican coalition. 

President  Johnson's  extraordinarly  success 
in  putting  a  legislative  program  of  unex- 
ampled liberality  through  the  Senate  and 
House  is  being  interpreted  as  signaling  the 
very  end  of  a  clammily  conservative  grip 
upon  Congress,  by  a  fierce  lot  of  southern 
bourbons  and  oligarchs. 

The  notion  has  the  attraction  of  melo- 
drama and  facile  simplicity  and  the  even 
greater  attraction  of  time-honored  accept- 
ance. It  Ifi  thus  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  it  has 
the  material  shortcoming  of  not  really  being 
so,  and  not  really  so  on  more  counts  than 
one. 

For  In  fact  there  Is  no  southern  Democrat- 
Republican  coalition  and  never  was  except  in 
the  most  limited  and  shorthand  sense  that 
sometimes  some,  but  never  all,  southerners 
have  made  common  cause  with  some,  but  not 
all,  Republicans  on  some,  but  not  nearly  all, 
phases  of  some  kinds  of  issues. 

On  practically  every  major  test  of  the 
more  or  less  liberal  against  the  more  or  less 
conservative  viewpoint  during  the  Johnson 
administration  to  date,  the  President  lias 
received  more  critically  Important  support 
from  southerners  than  he  has  lost.  And  even 
on  the  one  big  exception,  civil  rights,  it  Is 
weU  to  remember  that  24  votes  were  cast 
from  the  Deep  South  in  the  House— and  even 
more  in  proportion  from  the  Deep  South 
in  the  Senate — for  the  Negro  voting  bill. 

Mr.  Johnson's  experience,  moreover,  Is  not 
unique,  though  he  has,  to  be  sure,  fared 
relatively  better  with  the  congressional 
southerners  than  any  President  since  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  half  a  lifetime  ago.  After 
all,  he  is  a  southerner  himself,  if  a  quite  un- 
typical one,  and  he  knows  his  old  congres- 
sional colleagues  exceptionally  well. 


Indeed,  the  true  wonder  Is  not  that  Presl- 
dent  Johnson  (and  Democratic  Presidents 
Truman  and  Kennedy  before  him,  if  it  comes 
to  that)  has  met  some  resistance  from  the 
congressional  southerners.  The  true  wonder 
is  that,  all  things  considered,  he  has  met  so 
little;  and  especially  and  poignantly  so  little 
on  those  llfe-and-death  matters  of  foreign 
policy— like  Vietnam— which  can  distinguish 
or  destroy  an  administration. 

This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  far 
from  being  the  automatically  reactionary 
roadblocks  they  are  so  persistently  pictured 
as  being,  the  commonrun  of  southerners  in 
Congress  are  actually  engaged  In  perpetually 
brave  Hairbreadth  Harry  enterprise  to  sup. 
port  a  President  who  Is  far  too  liberal  for 
southern  home  tastes. 

There  Is  one  and  only  one  real  truth  In 
the  widely  held  stereotype  of  the  r.outhern 
majority.  The  belief  that  southerners  exer- 
cise disproportionate  personal  Influence  In 
the  club  affairs  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Is  entirely  correct. 

But  even  this  circumstance  Is  neither  sin- 
ister nor  undemocratic.  It  simply  reflects 
two  realities.  The  first  Is  the  power  of  sen- 
lorlty  accruing  from  a  region  that  reelects 
and  reelects  Its  men  to  Washington.  The  sec. 
ond  Is  the  Inborn  skill  of  southerners  In  par- 
llameiitary  relationships  and  their  high  ca- 
pacity to  resist  the  demands  of  mere  dem- 
agoguery — on  most  matters  anyhow. 

The  southerner  Is  Indispensable  to  his  non- 
southern  friends  in  Congress.  For  at  his 
best  he  knows  how  to  bend  a  little  but  not 
too  much — and  to  show  his  colleagues  how  to 
do  the  same — to  the  alarms  and  emotions 
that  excite  the  public. 


The  Pershing  Memorial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

op   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  in  honor  of  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  Is  botmd  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  very  early  in  the 
next  session.  Every  Member  is  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  I  know  of  no 
opposition  in  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  expressing  his  approval,  urged 
that  action  go  forward  "without  further 
delay." 

We  have  been  optimistic  before.  For 
example,  S.  3903,  86th  Congress,  author- 
izing a  memorial,  was  reported  by  Sena- 
tor Carl  Hayden  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  30,  1960.  It  failed  of 
passage  in  the  House  because  of  ad- 
journment— a  national  election  required 
our  attention. 

It  now  occurs  that  the  conceptual 
plans  of  the  temporary  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Commission  may  not  admit  of 
construction  and  completion  of  the  plan 
as  designed.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
seek  another  site. 

The  memorial  was  visualized  as  loom- 
ing large,  and  to  be  located  on  its  own 
groimds  and  be  commensurate  with  the 
deeds  and  the  stature  of  the  man  whose 
services  we  seek  to  honor.  Obviously  no 
feature  may  intrude  or  clash  with  the 
monument.  It  is  not  a  case  of  being 
accommodated  or  being  lived  with. 
These  plans  were  submitted  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress  by  Gen.  Jacob 
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Devers'  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
They  have  been  accepted  by  the  veterans 
societies  and  by  the  Senate  without  stint 
of  praiseworthiness. 

My  bill,  H.R.  10107,  this  Congress, 
superseding  H.R.  17,  laid  aside,  places 
the  entire  responsibility  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  as  to  site,  erection,  and 
maintenance  of  the  memorial  on  fed- 
erally owned  land  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. He  would  be  charged  with  fol- 
lowing the  plans  for  the  memorial  which 
I  have  described. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  indi- 
cated the  availability  of  a  potentially 
suitable  site  on  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  at 
C  Street.  This  area,  approximately  the 
same  size  as  Pershing  Square,  has  much 
to  offer  now.  It  has  much  promise  for 
the  future.  Virginia  Avenue  is  an  access 
route  to  and  from  the  Capitol  and  the 
Southwest  to  the  State  Department,  the 
Kennedy  Cultural  Center,  Georgetown 
and  the  suburban  counties  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  This  alternate  site  may 
or  may  not  be  the  solution,  but  it  is  there 
and  its  use  may  obviate  further  delay  and 
inevitable  invidious  considerations. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  hoped  that 
Pershing  Square  will  be  the  approved  site 
and  that  necessary  approvals  for  con- 
struction may  go  forward  with  at  least 
a  prayer  that  construction  will  be  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  permit  dedication 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the -World  War,  April  6, 

1967. 

I  understand  that  the  Budget  Bvu-eau 
will  have  cleared  the  required  reports  to 
the  Congress  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment agencies  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  next  session. 

I  am  confident  that  we  are  on  the  way 
to  fulfill  this  long-overdue  honor  to  that 
great  general  who  created  his  armies  in 
the  field  3,000  miles  from  his  home  base 
and  then  led  them  to  a  certain  victory- 
turning  the  tide  of  a  battle  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost.  No  one  who 
has  read  and  studied  the  memoirs  of 
Marshalls  Von  Hindenburg  or  Ludendorff 
of  the  Imperial  Germany  Army  will  doubt 
this  statement. 

It  is  trusted  that  early  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  10107  may  be  had.  Such  will 
give  substance  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
September  29,  1919,  tendering  its  thanks 
to  Pershing  for  a  heroic  task  well  done. 


S.  2710,  To  Establish  an  International 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  additional  back- 
ground information  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  S.  2710,  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Center  in  the  northwest 


area  of  Washington.  I  l)elieve  that  this 
information  will  be  helpful  to  all  persons 
interested  in  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  S.  2710 
(Submitted  by  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  n.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations) 
Section  1  Identifies  land  to  be  acquired  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  donation,  exchange, 
or  otherwise,  as  that  aiea  In  the  Northwest 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bounded 
by  the  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue, 21st  Street,  and  O  Street. 

Section  2(a) :  Of  the  land  acquired  under 
this  draft  bill,  a  parcel  not  exceeding  3  acres 
win  be  conveyed  or  transferred,  without  con- 
sideration, to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  its  headquarters  site. 

The  OAS  win,  reciprocally,  transfer  or  con- 
vey,  without  consideration,    to   the   United 
States  the  building  and  other  Improvements 
known  as  the  OAS  Administration  Bmldlng 
located  at  19th  and  Constitution  Avenue  NW. 
Section   2(b):   Title  to  the  property  and 
the  building  known  as  the  OAS  Headquarters 
Building,  located  at  17th  and  C  Streets  NW., 
will  be  transferred,  without  consideration,  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States.     Title 
to   that   property   has   been   vested   in   the 
United  States  since  May  6,  1907.    It  was  paid 
for  with  funds  appropriated  June  30,  1906, 
in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act  "for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  entire  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bixilding  to  be  used  as  Government 
quarters  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  the 
International   Bureau   of   American   Repub- 
lics."    However,  It  was  determined  in  April 
1907  that  the  International  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Republics  (the  predecessor  of  the  Pan 
American  Union)  as  an  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation was  Incapable  of  taking  and  holding 
a  legal  or  equitable   title.     The  title  deed, 
therefore,  was  drawn  so  as  to  vest  a  valid 
title  to  the  United  States  of  America.    Since 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  now  capable  of 
taking  and  holding  legal  and  equitable  title, 
it  is  felt  that  this  would  be  a  suitable  occa- 
sion on  which  to  complete  the  Intention  of 
Congress  at  the  time  the  money  was  appro- 
priated. 

Section  3:  If  requested  by  the  OAS.  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent  will  design,  construct,  fur- 
nish, and  eqxUp  with  funds  provided  In 
advance  by  the  OAS  or  on  a  relmbtu-sement 
basis,  the  headquarters  for  the  OAS  on  the 
property  acquired  under  section  2(a)  of  this 
proposed  bill. 

Section  4(a)  grants  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  sell,  lease, 
or  otherwise  transfer  property  acquired  by 
the  United  States  under  section  1  of  this 
bUl  to  foreign  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations  under  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  shall 
prescribe. 

Section  4(b)  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
title  to  or  Jvirisdlctlon  over  any  property  ac- 
quired under  this  bill  to  the  District  of 
Oolxmibla  for  public  pxirposes.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  streets. 

Section  5(a)  provides  that  plans  for  con- 
struction by  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and     the     Commission    of    Fine    Arts    for 

approval.  ^  ,,    ^ 

Section  5(b) :  Relocation  costs  shall  be 
borne  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Section  5(c):  Costs  of  rerouting,  relocat- 
ing, and  rebuilding  public  sewers,  water 
mains,  etc..  shaU  be  borne  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Section  5(d):  Foreign  governments  and 
International  organizations  will  be  required 
to  conform  to  Federal  Government  standards 


and  codes  governing  building  construction 
and  the  equipment  therein. 

Regarding  the  proposed  implementation  of 
this  draft  bill.  It  la  not  currently  envisioned 
that  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment  will    seriously    disrupt   or    Incon- 
venience many  of  the  established  business 
concerns  In  the  area.   The  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  for  Instance,  occupies   a  most  at- 
tractive building  and  their  activities  would 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  character  and 
general  flavor  of   the  proposed  Center.     In 
like  manner,  the  Columbia  Hospital  would 
be  regarded  as  a  definite  asset  to  the  area. 
Moreover,  since  land  will  be  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  this  draft  bill  on  a  need 
basis,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  many  of  the 
remaining    business    establishments    in    the 
area  may  not  be  affected.    However,  should  It 
become   necessary,    then    relocation   will   be 
accomplished   with    a   minimum   of   Incon- 
venience  and   at   no   cost   to   the   business 
concerns  Involved.    It  Is  not  the  intent  of  this 
bin  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  some  at 
the  expense  of  others.    It  Is  hoped  that  any 
necessary  relocation  will  Improve  the  lot  of 
those  relocated.     In   any   event,   all  efforts 
will  certainly  be  expended  In  this  direction. 
Regarding  the  200  families  presently  re- 
siding within  the  IXDtmdarles  of  the  propo«d 
Center  those  who  own  or  reside  in  homes 
which  are  not  In  conflict  with  the  basic  plan 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion would  definitely  remain,  as  would  the 
renovated  housing  and  the  apartment  buUd- 
Ings  recently  constructed  or  In  the  process 
of  construction.    Those  residing  In  tenement 
houses  of  ancient  vintage  will  most  likely  be 
provided  with  new  housing  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity.     Private  developers  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  construct  such  housing  adjacent 
to  the  Center.    Also,  those  famUles  unable  to 
afford  low-Income  housing  and  who  qualify 
for  public  housing  would  be  given  preference 
in  existing  public  housing  establishments. 

The  draft  bill,  therefore,  will  not  only  pro- 
vide suitable  sites  for  the  OAS.  other  In- 
ternational organizations,  and  foreign  chan- 
ceries, but  will  also  serve  to  develop  the  area 
in  keeping  with  the  NaUonal  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission's  projected  plan  for  the 
overall  development  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further 
Information  you  may  require  regarding  this 
proposed  legislation. 


Doable  Standard  of  Justice    < 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN    ' 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
from  a  State  which  has  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Justice  Department  meting 
out  its  own  peculiar  brand  of  justice. 
We  have  noted  the  double  standard  of 
law  enforcement  which  has  marked 
their  handling  of  civil  rights  cases, 
wherein  the  prophets  and  perpetrators 
of  civil  disobedience  can  apparently  do 
no  wrong  while  the  elected  officials  of  the 
people  can  apparently  do  no  right.  I  do 
not  think  it  unfair  to  state  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  served  as  a  sponsor  of  civil  dis- 
obedience in  Alabama. 

A  few  days  ago,  it  was  impressed  on 
me  that  this  double  standard  also  appar- 
ently applies  to  persons  charged  with 
serious  crimes,  based  on  their  degree  of 
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act   that   10    days    after   these 

were  nolle  prossed.  an  Alabama 

awbrded  $150,000  in  daibages  to  the 

of  the  young  airman  killed  in  the 

In  question  seems  ample  basis 

review. 

there  was  also  no  action  taken 
'ederal  charges,  under  a  law  in- 
o  protect  rank  and  file  working- 
such  crimes  on  the  part  of 
dfflclals  as  those  indicated  in  the 
of  violation  of  the  Landrum- 
^ct  for  which  Partin  was  indict- 
seems  to  be  ample  basis  for 
review  of  the  Justice  De- 
's  handling  of  this  case, 
therefore,  with  others  in  urging 
Investigation  of  such  Justice 
practices  by  the  Judiciary 
authorized  by  the  House  in 
in  fact  conducted  in  the  coming 


Am<rica's  Forests:  A  Look  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HdN.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 


or   WASHINGTON 

SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  lACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honore<  to  represent  one  of  the  great- 
est pappr  producing  States  on  the  west 
in  the  Nation.  The  State 
ton  has  numerous  papermills 
otlier  concerns  relating  to  the  pulp, 
i  ind  paperboard  Industries.  His- 
the  industry  has  been  a  sig- 
employer  of  people  throughout 
State  and  has  contributed  immeas- 
o  its  economic  strength. 
Through  State  and  local  taxes  paid 
through  capital  spent  for  new 
edulpment.  and  through  local  con- 
tributio  is  to  the  community,  the  paper 
Industr '  has  played  a  strong  role  In  the 
development  of  the  west  cofist.  I  am 
proud  >f  the  Indiistry's  record  in  the 
State  o;  Washington. 
In  recognition  of  the  efforts  and  prog- 


ress of  both  industry  and  government 
and  in  the  utilization  of  forest  products, 
I  respectfully  request  the  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Forest  Service  Chief,  Ed- 
ward P.  Clifif,  from  a  special  New  York 
Times  supplement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A.MFRirA's  FoRr:sT:;:    A  Look  Ahead 

(By  Edward  P.  Cliff,   Chief.  Forest  Service. 
U.S.  Depiirtment  of  Agriculture) 

About  a  quarter  of  all  the  timber  harvested 
In  the  United  States  is  used  to  produce  wood 
pulp.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  pres- 
ent harvest  is  expected  to  triple.  At  that 
time  the  pulpwood  cut — some  105  million 
cords — would  be  equivalent  to  a  solid  pile  of 
pulpstick  covering  Manhattan  Island  to  a 
depth  of  22  feet. 

Can  the  forests  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duce this  vast  quantity  of  wood  and  at  the 
sanae  time  meet  increasing  demands  for 
veneer  logs,  sawlogs,  and  other  timber 
products? 

How  do  the  increasing  uses  and  values  of 
forest  land  for  outdor  recreation,  watershed 
piu-poses.  wildlife  habitat,  and  natural 
beauty  relate  to  timber  supplies? 

What  are  the  trends  in  forest  area,  timber 
growth  and  harvest.  Inventory  volume  and 
quality,  utilization  and  technology,  losses 
from  fires  and  pests,  etc. — and  what  do  they 
indicate? 

Earlier  this  year  the  Forest  Service,  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Dep>artment  of  Agricultiu-e, 
published  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
current  and  prospective  timber  situation  en- 
titled "Timber  Trends  in  the  United  States." 
This  235-page  report  is  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  periodic  appraisals  extending  back  over 
the  60-year  period  since  our  organization  be- 
gan under  the  direction  of  Gifford  Pinchot 
In  1905.  Detailed  analyses  covering  poten- 
tial demands  for  pulpwood  and  other  timber 
products  and  timber  supplies  are  included. 
State  organizations,  forest  industries.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  others  helped  develop  this 
latest  evaluation  of  the  Nation's  timber  situ- 
ation and  outlook. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  timber 
situation  in  the  United  States  has  Improved 
considerably  in  the  last  couple  of  decades. 
Because  of  Intensified  fire  control,  tree  plant- 
ing, and  other  measures,  timber  growth  now 
exceeds  the  cut.  This  long-awaited  achieve- 
ment means  that  timber  inventories  are  be- 
ginning to  rebuilt.  However,  old  problems 
associated  with  timber  quality  and  tree  size 
still  remain.  In  most  regions  the  major  part 
of  the  timber  cut  still  comes  from  preferred 
species  of  larger  diameters,  while  moet  of  the 
timber  growth  is  on  smaller  trees  and  less 
desirable  species.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
remaining  higher  quality  timber  In  the  East 
occurs  In  widely  scattered  trees  and  much 
of  the  timber  In  the  West  Is  still  economically 
inaccessible. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  situation  with 
respect  to  pulpwood  supplies  is  relatively 
favorable.  Although  the  declining  quality 
of  our  total  timber  inventory  Is  serious  to 
indixstrles  producing  lumber  and  veneer, 
small-size  trees  and  low-grade  material  can 
be  effectively  utilized  by  the  pulp  industry. 
The  wave  of  young  timber  that  has  tipped 
the  growth-cut  balance  In  our  favor  is  made 
to  order  for  pulpwood  operations.  New  plan- 
tations and  thick  young  stands  of  natural 
origin  can  yield  substantial  pulpwood  vol- 
umes as  they  are  thinned  out  to  maintain 
their  vigor  and  growth. 

An  abundance  of  low-grade  oak  and  other 
hardwood  .material  makes  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  forests  In  the  Eastern  United 


States.  This  timber,  frequently  unsalable 
for  other  purposes,  is  being  Increasingly 
utilized  In  making  paper,  newsprint,  milk 
cartons,  container  board,  building  materials, 
and  similar  products.  Relatively  low  in  cost 
per  ton  of  fiber,  this  kind  of  timber  Is  ex- 
pected to  assume  greater  importance  in  the 
years  ahead.  This  trend  is  a  good  omen  for 
areas  like  Appalachia  where  markets  for  low- 
grade  hardwood  timber  are  badly  needed. 

Another  favorable  supply  factor  is  the  rap- 
id increase  in  production  of  pulp  chips  from 
byproducts  a^  sawmills,  veneer  mill.s,  and 
other  wood-using  plants.  For  example,  in 
19C2  a  volume  equivalent  to  9  million  cords 
of  slabs,  veneer  log  cores,  and  other  coarse 
residues  was  converted  into  wood  pulp.  This 
was  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  consumption 
of  domestic  pulpwood.  Ten  years  earlier, 
only  1.6  million  cords  of  plant  byproducts 
were  utilized  for  pulp  production.  Although 
this  striking  rate  of  increase  cannot  con- 
tinue, we  expect  that  by  the  year  2000  some 
20  million  cords  of  plant  residues — Includ- 
ing sawdust — will  be  used  each  year  for 
pulp. 

There  is  another  reason  for  optimism  in 
considering  the  supply  outlook  facing  the 
pulp  and  paper  industries.  Elnergetic  re- 
search programs  and  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances have  been  hallmarks  of  this  industry 
for  decades.  New  and  improved  pulping  proc- 
esses, for  example,  have  expanded  the  re- 
source base  available  to  the  industry  through 
utilization  of  a  wide  range  of  species  once 
believed  to  be  worthless  for  pulp.  Close  co- 
operation between  the  industry,  the  Forest 
Service,  universities,  and  other  research  or- 
ganizations is  the  foundation  for  much  of 
this  technical  progress.  Scores  of  research 
projects,  ranging  from  "genetic  improvement 
of  pines  to  better  methods  of  insect  control 
and  direct  seeding  of  new  forest  by  helicop- 
ter, are  already  paving  the  way  toward  in- 
creased timber  supplies. 

Leadership  in  the  management  of  forest 
lands  is  also  characteristic  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  Many  companies  have  ex- 
teijsive  holdings  of  forest  land  which  .'u-e 
intensively  protected,  developed,  and  man- 
aged to  assure  sustained  high  yields  of  tim- 
ber. The  industry  also  has  strong  programs 
of  technical  assistance  which  aid  private 
landowners  in  management  of  their  forests. 
The  doubling  of  pulpwood  production  in  the 
South  since  1950  is  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  well-managed 
forests — and  even  there  much  more  improve- 
ment in  yields  is  possible. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  par- 
ticularly on  lands  owned  by  farmers  and  mis- 
cellaneous private  owners.  These  millions  of 
small  ownerships  Include  about  60  percent 
of  the  commercial  forest  land  In  the  United 
States.  In  recent  years  they  have  furnished 
nearly  half  the  total  cut  of  pulpwood,  saw- 
logs,  and  other  timber  products  used  by  the 
forest  Industries.  In  aggregate  they  consti- 
tute the  greatest  opportunity  for  Improving 
timber  resources  and  increasing  yields  of 
forest  products. 

One  out  of  every  3  acres  in  America  is  still 
forest  land.  These  forests  can  supply  pro- 
jected timber  demands  to  the  year  2000  with 
more  Intensive  management  and  utilization. 
Planting  and  seeding  productive  sites;  in- 
creased protection  from  fire.  Insects,  and 
diseases;  improvement  of  timber  stands  by 
removing  cull  trees,  and  other  cultural  work; 
more  complete  utilization  of  timber  in  log- 
ging and  manufacturing;  and  expanded  re- 
search are  some  of  the  continuing  tasks 
ahead.  Cooperative  forestry  programs  in- 
cluding States,  Federal  agencies,  wood-us- 
ing indtistrles,  and  others  are  already  well 
established.  Intensification  of  these  ef- 
forts can  sustain  a  favorable  outlook  de- 
spite increasing  demands  of  all  kinds  on  our 
forest  lands. 
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Vice  President  Humphrey'*  Remarks  Be- 
fore the  Adlai  Stevenson  High  School, 
Livonia  Mich. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
under  date  of  October  22,  1965.  of  the 
Adlai  Stevenson  High  School  in  Livonia, 
Mich.,  which  is  located  in  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
It  is,  for  me,  a  source  of  particular  satis- 
faction—and humility— that  you  have  seen 
fit  to  invite  me  here  today. 

The  dedication  of  this  high  school  in  the 
name  of  Adlai  Stevenson— the  first  so- 
named  in  our  country— takes  its  deepest 
significance  not  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  but  as  a  first  milestone  in  the  bright 
new  world  he  foresaw  for  all  men. 

Today  would  have  teen  a  day  of  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  for  hhn  because  no  man 
In  our  time  was  so  dedicated  to  the  idea  that 
the  only  lasting  mark  a  man  can  leave  U  a 
beacon  by  which  the  future  generations  can 
guide  themselves. 

In  man's  physical  world,  the  Uall  blaze  of 
yesterday  Is  the  highway  of  today.  You  need 
merely  look  about  you  to  see  its  proof.  Only 
two  centuries  ago  the  French  voyagers,  push- 
ing westward  through  the  lakes,  paddled 
their  blrchbark  canoes  through  the  blue 
waters  of  the  wilderness  peninsula  of  Mich- 

Not  one  of  them  could  possibly  have 
dreamed  of  the  highway  he  was  blazing  or 
the  breadth  and  power  of  the  new  civilization 
which  would  use  it. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  today  we 
embark  upon  another  such  adventiu-e,  for 
there  are  future  highways  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  of  the  wilderness. 

Only  400  short  years  ago  man  believed  he 
was  the  center  of  the  universe,  that  the 
planets  themselves  revolved  around  him  and 
had  been  doing  so  for  only  5,000  years. 

Then  Copernicus  saw  with  his  mind's  eye 
that  the  earth  Itself  was  in  motion,  that  It 
was  not  the  center  of  the  universe,  but  part 
of  a  larger  and  more  majestic  movement. 

Man  today  stands  on  the  threshold  of  such 
discovery  about  himself. 

As  man  once  believed  the  earth  was  the 
center  of  the  heavens,  each  nation  believed  it 
was  the  center  of  this  earth,  and  spent  its 
blood  and  treasure  trying  to  make  other  na- 
tions revolve  around  it. 

This  concept  compelled  other  nations,  In 
turn,  to  preserve  at  similar  cost  the  Inde- 
pendence of  their  culture  and  people. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  innocent  people 
died,  cities  were  destroyed,  libraries  of  price- 
less knowledge  were  obliterated  because  of 
this  ghastly  concept. 

But  it  Is  no  more  ordained  that  the  peoples 
of  this  world  shall  revolve  around  any  one 
nation  than  that  the  planets  and  stars  of 
the  heavens  shall  revolve  arovmd  this  earth. 
That  was  the  great  idea  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son. It  is  man's  latter-day  discovery.  It  is 
the  concept  underlying  the  United  Nations. 

Today  our  poets  and  philosophers— yes,  and 
our  forward-looking  political  leaders — already 
sense  that  humanity  Is  on  the  brink  of  de- 
velopment of  a  society  which  may  unloose 


man's  spirit  and  human  potential — a  Boclety 
ivtiere,  as  President  Johnson  lias  said,  men 
strive  not  for  tliemselves  alone  \mX  tar  all 
men. 

The  United  Nations  represents  the  triumpii 
of  the  concept  that  no  nation  Is  tlie  center  of 
tUlfi  eartli  any  more  than  man  Is  an  island  to 
himself. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  a  Copernicus  of  public 
life,  gave  strength  and  Insight  to  this  con- 
cept and  he  marshaled  the  giants  of  the 
ages  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

"Know  thyself,"  said  Socrates.  Adlai 
Stevenson  added  to  this  the  Copernlcan  view: 
That  the  key  to  a  man's  understanding  of 
himself  and  of  his  country  will  be  found  in 
all  other  men  and  nations. 

In  a  physical  world  of  clashing  arms  and 
nuclear  weapons,  Adlai  Stevenson  look  the 
noble  path  of  Athens. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  the  only  victory 
is  in  civilized  persuasion — that  that  army 
never  existed,  nor  that  weapon  ever  invented 
or  devised,  by  which  hostile  forces  can  enter 
into  the  realm  of  men's  minds  or  hearts. 

He  knew  that  no  nation  and  no  man 
could  ever  extinguish  the  light  God  gave 
to  men  of  every  race,  color  and  creed:  the 
light  of  man's  free  spirit. 

No  physical  force  ever  existed  which  can 
turn  back  the  force  of  the  evolution  of  man's 
soul.  Consider  the  preponderant  force  of  the 
pagan  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.  Their 
legions  were  pitted  against  a  forlorn  group 
of  men  and  women  who  Insisted  unto  death 
that  all  men  are  brothers. 

Which  has  lived  through  the  centuries— 
the  physical  force,  or  the  noble  idea?  Where 
are  the  Caesars,  where  are  the  legions  now? 
And  where  is  the  noble  idea? 

The  idea  governs  the  consciences  of  bil- 
lions of  people  of  all  religions — and  may  it 
soon  govern  the  conduct  of  nations. 

Uke  the  early  idea  among  men.  2,000  years 
ago,  the  early  idea— as  among  nations— faces 
a  heavily  armed  world. 

The  United  Nations  today  may  appear 
weak  in  the  physical  world.  But  that  nation 
does  not  exist  which  is  powerful  enough  to 
kill  it.    For  the  idea  moves  forward. 

And  among  its  allies  is  the  United  Stat«s 
of  America.  The  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  we  have  made  our 
commitment  to  the  Idea  and  the  precepts 
which  underlie  the  United  Nations. 

For,  in  this  nuclear  age,  we  have  reached 
the  maturity  to  know  that  the  strongest 
and  weakest  in  mankind  are  equally  vulner- 
able to  mankind's  dangerous  inventions. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that,  faced  with 
a  world  two-thirds  hungry,  sick  and  ignor- 
ant, no  one  nation,  acting  alone,  can  hope 
to  carry  the  burden  of  remedying  those  con- 
ditions. 

We  have  come  to  know  that  both  men  s 
survival  and  his  progress  depend  on  his 
devising  common  and  peaceful  solutions  to 
disputes  and  disagreements  which,  in  pre- 
vious history,  were  settled  by  force. 

We  have  come  to  see  that  the  evolution  of 
man's  technology  has  Indeed  forced  evolu- 
tion In  man's  organization  and  behavior. 

Adlai  Stevenson  placed  his  faith  and  hope 
in  the  United  Nations— even  In  times  when 
it  was  mocked,  belittled,  and  disregarded 
as  an  international  Instrument. 

For  his  greatness  was  In  his  ability  to  look 
far  beyond  the  limited  horizons  of  the  mock- 
ers and  belittlers. 

Today  Adial  Stevenson  Is  not  with  us. 
But  his  aspirations,  his  breadth  of  vision, 
his  commitments  to  the  United  Nations  as 
an  institution,  to  the  Interdependence  of 
man  as  a  reality  of  life  are  shared  by  this 
Nation. 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  In  his  lifetime  not 
chosen  for  the  American  Presidency.  But 
the  Presidency  is  today  filled  by  another  man 
of  depth  and  purpose  and  of  equal  devotion 
to  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition. 
And  under  his  leadership  our  evolution  to- 


ward the  great  Idea  has  moved  swiftly  for- 
ward. 

For  he  knows,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  knew: 
Once  men  and  nations  understand  the  great 
common  bond  which  sweeps  them  along  to- 
gether, like  the  great  hidden  undercurrents 
of  the  sea,  new  worlds  open. 

Could  the  French  couriers  viewing  these 
wildness  shores  have  Imagined  modern 
E>etroit? 

CouU  Columbus,  tracing  his  lonely  l:ne 
across  the  Atlantic,  have  dreamed  he  was 
blazing  trail  for  ocean  liners  and  Jets? 

Could  Galileo,  training  his  telescope  on  dis- 
tant sky,  have  dreamed  that  man  would  one 
day  leave  this  planet? 
These  are  miracles  we  today  accept. 
Adlai  Stevenson  accepted  them  and  their 
expanding  truths  as  the  challenge  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

He  believed  that  man  was  no  more  con- 
demned to  eternal  war  than  he  was  to  eternal 
polio,  cholera  or  yellow  fever. 

He  believed— and  the  coming  generations 
will  prove — that  the  upward  striving  of  man 
will  bring  revelations  by  which  he  may  cure 
the  ills  of  his  body  politic  as  he  now  cures 
the  ills  of  his  physical  body. 

You  stand  on  the  threshold  of  these  great 
new  perceptions. 

If  one  may  presume  to  speak  for  his  great 
and  gentle  spirit,  I  know  that  Adlai  Steven- 
son would  want  this  school  to  stand  not  as  / 
a  monument  to  him,  but  to  the  promise  and 
the  goal  of  the  true  brotherhood  of  man. 

Let  us  then  make  our  hopes  the  hopes  of 
all  men.  Let  us  make  ovir  cause  the  cause 
of  mankind. 


East-West  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  21.  Mr.  Anthony  M.  Solomon, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic AfTairs,  made  a  speech  to  the 
Salesmanstilp  Club  of  E>allas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "East-West  Trade."  In  view  of 
the  significance  of  his  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  speech 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(?ord, 

as  follows  : 

East-West  Trade 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Anthony  M.  Solo- 
mon, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Sales- 
manship Club  of  Dallas  during  World 
Trade  Week,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Thursday.  Octo- 
ber 21, 1965) 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  in  Dallas 
and  to  participate  in  the  stimulating  pro- 
gram you  have  organized  this  week.  I  bring 
you  personal  greetings  from  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  Tom  Mann.  If 
it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  he 
would  have  joined  in  this  program  today.  I 
have  worked  with  Tom  Mann  for  the  past  2 
years,  first  on  Latin  American  affairs  and 
more  recently  on  the  whole  range  of  matters 
that  fall  within  our  foreign  economic  p>oUcy. 
It  Is  on  an  Important  and  controversial 
aspect  of  that  policy  that  I  wotild  like  to 
talk  today. 

My  subject  is  "East- West  Trade,"  a  subject 
that  Is  looming  Increasingly  large  In  the 
councils  of  the  free  world.  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  of  the  history  of  our  trade 
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policy 

Europe. 

the 


tbliU 


■^th.   the   Oommunlst   countries   of 

the  reasons  for  its  various  phases. 

ng  and  practice  of  the  other  de- 


mocracif  i  in  this  nuitter,  some  encouraging 
developc  lents  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
the  ques  :lons  these  have  raised  In  the  United 
States  b  isiness  community  and  in  the  U.S. 
Oovemn  ent. 

Becau  e  this  Is  a  controversial  subject.  I 
want  to  be  sure  there  is  no  confusion  as  to 
what  klr  d  of  trade  I  am  referring  to  and  with 
which  cc  untrles. 

I  am    lot  talking  about  trade  with  Com- 
munist   l^iina.  North  Korea,  or  North  Viet- 
nam,   since    1950,    the    United   States    has 
an   embargo  on   all   trade   and 
transactions      with      Communist 
North  Korea.     We  do  not  permit 
ships  or  aircraft  to  touch  at  the 
This  embargo  was  extended  to 
Vietnam  in  January,  1955^    Each  of 
is  engaged  in  aggressive  ac- 
euTtlvitiee  that  we  are  helping  the 
of  Asia  to  resist.    Our  trade 
continue  so  long  as  these  coun- 
ooittlnue  to  incite,  support,  and  par- 
aggression. 

I  talking  about  trade  with  Cuba. 

States  prohibits  all  exports  to 

nonsubsidized  food  and  medi- 

humanitarlan  needs,  and  embargoes 

from  Cuba.     We  have   cut   off 

transactions  with  Cuba  and  limited 

to  Western  shipping  services. 

resthcttons  on  trade  with  Cuba  are  part 

tptal  effort  to  isolate  Castro's  regime 

oe  Its  ability  to  export  subversion 

vlolknca  to  the  other  American  States. 

eml  argo  will  continue  so  long  as  Cuba 

the  security  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
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I  am  not  talking  about  trade  In 

goods.     Strategic    trade,    that    is, 

items   of   military   significance   to 

is  embargoed  not  only  by 

States  but  also  by  our  European 

Japan.    Fourteen  NATO  coimtries 

worlElng  together  in  a  Coordl- 

immittee,  called  COCOM  for  short, 

an  agreed   embargo   list  of   items 

I  xport    each    participating    country 

The  list  is  reviewed  periodically 

lew  Items  of  technological  impor- 

to   delete    others   no   longer   of 

significance.     We  can   expect   the 

of    COOOM    controls    on    strategic 

continue  in  effect  so  long  as  Com- 

mllitary    capabilities    are    used    to 

the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  do  want  to  talk  about  today  Is 

trade,  trade  In  peaceful  goods, 

countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 

Union. 

5  sketch  brlefiy  the  history  of  our 

icy  with  these  countries. 

the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic, 

regarded  peaceful  trade  as  a  normal 

of  international  relations,  and  we 

sought  to  interfere  with  trade  be- 

i  disapproved  of  the  philosophy  or 

government  of  a  trading  partner. 

with  this  general   approach,   we 

obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade  with 

et  Union  In  the  1920's  and  1930's 

we  did  not  officially  recognize 

imtil  1933:  and  at  the  end  of 

n  we   treated  trade  with  the 

no  differently  from  trade  with 

country. 

break  came  In  1948  when  we 

controls    on   strategic   trade   with 

Union  and  its  European  satellites. 

unprecedented  but  necessary  re- 

»    Soviet    aggressive    expansion    in 

and  Central  Europe.     It  was  also 

Ive  response.    At  the  time  we  were 

the    only   Important   source   of 

n  the  West  tor  important  Indus- 

and   equipment.     Moreover, 

alliea  shortly  adopted  parallel 
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controls,  thus  establishing  the  COCOM  sys- 
tem I  have  mentioned  earlier. 

During  the  Korean  war,  these  COCOM  con- 
trols were  tightened  and  covered  virtually 
all  industrial  equipment  and  raw  materials 
to  Communist  countries.  However,  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  death 
of  Stalin,  the  embargo  list  was  reduced  and 
made  more  selective.  In  the  changed  po- 
litical climate,  our  allies  were  no  longer 
willing  to  maintain  a  general  embargo.  They 
have  continued  to  control  conunodities  of 
direct  military  signiflcance,  in  accordance 
with  COCOM  arrangements,  but  they  have 
substantially  expanded  their  peaceful  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
has  maintained  more  restrictive  controls. 
We  have  a  prior  approval  licensing  system 
for  most  exports  to  the  U5.S.R.  and  we  con- 
tinue to  prohibit  equipment  and  technical 
data  not  on  the  COCOM  list  if  they  em- 
body technology  more  advanced  than  may 
be  currently  available  in  other  Western 
countries.  We  do  permit  without  prior  ap- 
proval trade  in  consumer  goods  and  in  some 
types  of  equipment  for  the  production  of 
such  goods.  In  1963  when  the  exports  of 
all  COCOM  countries  to  the  Soviet  Union 
reached  $940  million.  U.S.  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  totaled  only  $20  million. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  exercised  effective 
control  over  its  European  satellites  and  orga- 
nized and  exploited  their  economies  in  its 
own  Interests,  our  trade  controls  were  initial- 
ly applied  equally  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe.  But  from  the  outset 
of  our  trade  control  program,  we  recognized 
the  possibilities  and  the  value  of  differentiat- 
ing oxir  controls  and  other  aspects  of  our 
policy  as  a  means  of  responding  to  and  in- 
fluencing significant  political  developments 
in  the  Communist  world.  Thus  when  Yugo- 
slavia rebelled  against  the  domination  of 
Moscow  in  1948  and  Moscow  broke  off  its 
trade  in  an  effort  to  force  her  back  into  line, 
we  supported  Yugoslavia's  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence with  trade  and  substantial  military 
and  economic  aid.  Yugoslavia's  successful 
breakaway  was  a  significant  event  in  world 
history  and  its  influence  was  felt  throughout 
the  eastern  world.  Yugoslavia  is  a  Commu- 
nist coimtry  in  ideology  but  it  has  undergone 
significant  internal  transformation.  As  is 
often  the  case,  dogma  lags  behind  fact.  In 
fact  there  are  now  many  elements  of  a  mar- 
ket economy  in  Yugoslavia,  a  liberalized  sys- 
tem of  foreign  trade  administration,  a  reduc- 
tion in  government  intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy, and  a  moderation  in  political  controls. 
These  very  developments  have  resxilted  in 
higher  rates  of  economic  growth  than  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  which  remained  in 
the  bloc,  as  we  who  are  wedded  to  a  market 
economy  covild  have  foretold.  About  65  per- 
cent of  Yugoslav  trade  is  now  with  the  non- 
Communist  world.  The  Influence  of  that 
trade  and  the  contacts  that  have  flowed  from 
it  have  had.  In  the  opinion  of  your  govern- 
ment, an  Impact  on  the  internal  liberaliza- 
tion in  Yugoslavia  and  can  be  expected  to 
continue  to  have  a  salutary  influence.  Yugo- 
slavia does  not  always  or  even  often  vote  with 
us  in  the  councils  of  nations  but  she  is  not 
an  Imperialist  and  aggressive  power  seeking 
to  undermine  the  Western  World. 

The  Yugoslav  experience  stimulated  the 
latent  forces  of  nationalism  within  the  East- 
em  European  countries.  Its  Influence  was 
felt  In  Poland.  The  Gomulka  government 
was  able  to  reduce  Soviet  domination  In  Pol- 
ish life.  We  encouraged  the  trend  toward 
greater  Independence  through  our  food-for- 
peace  program,  our  Export-Import  Bank 
credits,  and  otu-  trade  policy.  In  connection 
•with  the  conclusion  of  a  clalrxis  settlement 
we  restored  most-favored-nation  treatment 
to  imports  from  Poland  and  adopted  a  more 
liberal  export  licensing  policy  toward  her. 
In  Poland,  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  are 
now   Jammed.    UJ3.    magazines,    films,   and 


books  are  circulated.  Catholics,  who  com- 
prise 95  percent  of  the  population,  enjoy 
basic  freedom  of  worship.  Farmers  are  no 
longer  collectivized.  In  Poland,  as  in  Yugo- 
slavia, 85  percent  of  the  farms  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  farmers.  We  know  from 
Anglo-Saxon  history  the  significance  for  free- 
dom of  an  independent  body  of  small  farm- 
holders. 

These  steps  toward  internal  liberalization 
should  not  be  exaggerated.  The  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  are  not  representa- 
tive governments  with  limited  powers,  toler- 
ant of  diversity  and  nonconformity.  Free- 
dom of  speech  is  curtailed  in  both  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  but  to  a  far  lesser  extent 
than  when  they  were  part  of  the  monolithic 
Soviet  bloc.  On  balance,  our  observers  and 
experts  believe  that  the  trend,  with  setbacks 
from  time  to  time,  is  toward  the  assertion 
of  a  national  point  of  view  and  toward  in- 
ternal liberalization. 

More  recently  Rumania  has  demonstrated 
its  independence  and  has  resisted  outside 
efforts  to  put  her  economic  development 
within  the  straitjacket  of  an  economic  plan 
for  Communist  Europe  as  a  whole.  She  has 
asserted  her  national  interests,  pursued  her 
economic  development  along  lines  consistent 
with  those  Interests  as  she  sees  them,  and  has 
achieved  the  most  dynamic  economy  in 
Eastern  Europe.  During  the  past  year,  our 
willingness  to  trade  more  freely  with  Ru- 
mania has  been  a  means  of  encouraging  these 
favorable  developments. 

In  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  there  are 
similar  trends  in  the  direction  of  Improved 
relations  with  the  West  and  greater  national 
identity.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Albania,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Eastern 
European  area  that  does  not  show  the  fer- 
ment of  change. 

Except  for  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  we  have 
not  extended  most-favored-nation  tariff 
treatment  to  Imports  from  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  oiir  controls  over  peace- 
ful trade  are  more  restrictive  than  those  of 
our  Western  allies.  In  1963.  when  the  ex- 
ports of  our  European  allies  to  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet 
Union,  were  $1.3  billion,  U.S.  exports  to 
these  countries  totaled  about  $150  million. 

The  question  is  being  asked  more  and  more 
insistently  whether  developments  within  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  warrant  further 
modifications  in  U.S.  policy  and  practice  on 
peaceful  trade  with  them.  This  question  is 
being  actively  studied  not  only  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  but  also  by  a 
variety  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  most  particularly  by  members  of  our 
business  community. 

Even  a  casual  student  of  Eastern  European 
history  knows  that  these  are  people  with 
distinct  national  histories  and  close  tradi- 
tional ties  with  Western  Europe.  They  are 
small  and  economically  vulnerable  countries. 
Should  we  reinforce  the  Iron  Curtain  by 
ignoring  the  significant  changes  taking  place 
in  Eastern  Europe  or  should  we  tailor  our 
trade  and  related  policies  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  and  behavior  of  each  of  these 
countries? 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  the  long- 
ing of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe — and 
some  of  their  rulers — ^for  "deeper,  steadier, 
and  more  natural  relations  with  the  West." 
He  said  recently  and  eloquently  that  "we 
wish  to  build  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe — 
bridges  of  ideas,  education,  culture,  trade, 
technical  cooperation,  and  mutual  under- 
standing for  peace  and  prosperity." 

The  business  community  in  the  United 
States  has  spoken  up  more  and  more  force- 
fully for  greater  fiexibllity  in  our  trade  pol- 
icy with  Eastern  Europe.  In  April  1964, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  asked  for  a 
"prompt  reexamination  and  ree valuation  of 
the  present  system  of  export  controls  with 
the  objective  of  strengthening  some  controls 
and  eliminating  others  which  are  not  nec- 


essary for  the  secvu-lty  of  the  United  States 
and  which  result  in  discriminations  harmful 
to  its  competitive  position." 

In  November  1964.  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  In  a  resolution  approved  by 
nearly  2,000  delegates,  endorsed  the  Increas- 
ing Interest  being  shown  in  development  of 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and  underlined 
the  "extreme  importance  of  maintaining  a 
watchful  and  cautious  but  not  unfriendly  or 
Inflexible  approach  to  this  issue." 

In  May  1965,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  completed  an  exhaustive  study 
it  had  made  of  East-West  trade  in  coopera- 
tion with  its  counterpart  organizations  of 
businessmen  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
After  a  penetrating  and  balanced  assessment 
of  the  Western  interest  in  peaceful  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe,  the  report  concluded 
that  "the  Interests  of  the  West  would  be 
served  In  present  circumstances  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  East -West  trade  brought  about 
by  mutual  East-West  reduction  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  trade."  It  noted  that  "the  West 
should  be  In  a  position  to  respond  more  af- 
firmatively to  tendencies  of  some  eastern 
countries  to  trade  more  freely  with  the  West 
and  to  follow  more  market-oriented  prac- 
tices." 

In  one  of  a  series  of  studies  of  East- West 
trade  made  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  views  of  an  Important  cross 
section  of  125  American  businessmen  and 
20  bankers  were  sought.  A  total  of  105 
of  the  125  felt  that  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  should  be  expanded.  Only  nine  be- 
lieved it  should  not  be.  Most  of  the  bankers 
favored  participation  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  guarantees  of  normal  commercial 
credits  In  East- West  trade. 

More  recently,  a  committee  apopinted  by 
President  Johnson,  the  Special  Committee 
on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  with  East  European 
Coimtries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  composed 
of  distinguished  citizens  under  the  chair- 
manship  of  J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  made  an 
extremely  hardheaded  evaluation  of  the  way 
in  which  U.S.  national  Interests  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  more  creative  use  of  American 
trade  relations  with  the  Commxmist  coun- 
tries of  B^irope. 

The  businessmen  who  have  spoken  so  forth- 
rlghtly  are  not  naive  about  the  Communist 
threat  to  our  interests.  They  know,  as  you 
and  I  do,  and  as  Tom  Mann  said  only  the 
other  day  in  an  address  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Press  Association  at  San  Diego,  that 
Communist  bloc  doctrine  still  calls  for  world 
revolution.  The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
train  selected  candidates  from  other  lands 
in  the  arts  of  subversion,  sends  them  out  to 
disrupt  vulnerable  societies  abroad,  and  fi- 
nances their  activities. 

But  otir  businessmen  are  also  aware  that 
we  must  not  be  trapped  and  frozen  by  dogma; 
that  we  must  not  look  at  the  Communist 
world  as  an  undifferentiated  unit.  All  are 
agreed  that  we  must  keep  our  powder  dry 
and  deny  to  the  Communist  world  strategic 
goods  that  strengthen  its  military  capabili- 
ties. But  In  the  area  of  peacefxil  trade, 
there  is  a  broad  consensvis  that  we  should 
differentiate  among  Conununist  countries; 
weigh  carefully  the  advantages  and  the  dis- 
advantages in  each  case;  and  consider  how 
the  whole  range  of  trade  tools:  export  con- 
trols, most-favored-nation  treatment,  and 
normal  commercial  credits,  can  be  used  to 
effect  economic  and  political  change  in  our 
national  Interest. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  last  year,  Secretary  Rusk 
summarized  US.  policy  on  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries  in  these  three  points: 
"1.  Trade  can  be  a  useful  Instrument  in 
the  contest  with  communism  and  In  affect- 
ing Communist  policies,  provided  It  is  swiapt- 
ed  to  the  particular  situations  presented  by 
different  Conamunist  countries. 
"2.  Trading  policies  sifited  to  one  period 


in  OTir  relations  with  a  particular  Commu- 
nist country  may  not  be  equally  appropriate 
at  another  period. 

"3.  Our  national  piirpose  can  be  served 
either  by  the  denial  of  trade  or  the  en- 
couragement of  trade,  depending  on  circum- 
stances. Furthermore,  the  denial  of  trade 
may  be  either  total  or  selective.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  steps  taken  In  East-West 
trade  policy  be  fiexibly  adapted  to  particu- 
lar Communist  countries  at  particular  times." 

Foreign  policy  cannot  be  based  on  slogans. 
A  mature  and  responsible  power  must  be  dis- 
cerning and  discriminating  in  assessing  its 
best  Interests.  Our  objectives  toward  Inter- 
national communism  are : 

1.  To  prevent  the  Communists  from  ex- 
tending their  domain,  and  to  make  it  in- 
creasingly costly,  dangerous,  and  futile  for 
them  to  try  to  do  so — for  example,  our 
ixjlicy  In  South  Vietnam: 

2.  To  achieve  agreements  or  understand- 
ings which  lead  to  peace  and  help  reduce 
the  risk  of  a  devastating  war— for  example, 
the  test  ban  treaty;  and 

3.  To  encourage  evolution  within  the  Com- 
munist world  toward  national  independence, 
peaceful  cooperation,  and  open  societies — 
for  example,  trade  in  peaceful  goods  with  the 

West. 

Favorable  developments  in  Eastern  Europe 
have  not  been  paralleled  by  Uke  develop- 
ments in  Communist  Asia.  The  contrary  Is 
the  case.  But  the  Sino-Sovlet  split  which 
have  divided  the  Conununist  empire  has  giv- 
en the  coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe  more 
room  for  maneuver  and  an  opportunity  to 
assert  their  national  interests.  It  is  the 
Communist  Chinese  thesis  that  peaceful  co- 
existence. In  Its  true  sense,  is  not  possible 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world.  From  this  rigid  dogma  flows  their 
call  for  aggression  and  their  appeal  to  the 
barrel  of  the  gun.  Should  we  accept  their 
dogma  and  constrict  channels  of  contact  and 
communication  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  flow 
of  peaceful  goods,  persons,  and  ideas  where 
these  can  Infiuence  change  In  our  direction? 
Were  we  to  accept  so  rigid  a  view,  we  would 
be  aiding  Chinese  Commvmist  foreign  policy 
which  is  based  entirely  on  looking  down  the 
gim  barrel.  And  while  it  Is  the  case  that  we 
have  more  and  bigger  guns,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  necessary  to  multiply  these 
guns,  to  rely  solely  on  them  is  to  risk  Arma- 
geddon. Surely  the  better  course  Is  to  use 
other  Instrvunents  available  to  us  as  well — 
and  peaceful  trade  is  one  of  them — prudent- 
ly and  wisely,  to  encourage  the  forces  now 
at  work  toward  peaceful  intercourse  and 
more  normal  relations. 

We  should  also  remember  that  trade  which 
can  be  encouraged  when  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstance are  right  can  also  be  withdrawn 
when  circumstances  change.  To  move  to- 
ward a  more  liberal  trade  policy  with  Com- 
munist Europe  on  a  selective  basis  does  not 
commit  us  to  perpetuity  to  continue  that 
policy.  We  do  not  give  hostages  to  fortune. 
We  are  in  full  control.  There  Is  no  conceiv- 
able danger,  given  the  size  and  strength  of 
our  economy,  that  we  for  ovu-  part  could  be- 
come unduly  dependent  on  such  trade.  We 
would  benefit  economically  from  such  trade 
and  our  businessmen  would  not  have  to  cede 
the  business  to  their  Western  European 
competitors.  But  the  economic  benefits  to 
the  United  States  are  not  the  major  reason; 
they  would  still  be  marginal.  It  is  the  con- 
tribution such  trade  can  make  to  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  tensions,  fears,  and  suspicions  that 
Isolation  encourages,  and  the  support  that 
trade  can  give  toward  the  progressive  open- 
ing of  the  Iron  Curtain — it  is  these  that  we 
value  and  should  recognize  as  the  critical 
gains  from  such  trade. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  question  of  in- 
creased peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself.  It  may  be  argued  that  facilitating 
peaceful  trade  with  the  small  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  clearly  in  oiu-  Interest  be- 


cause It  encouirages  national  Independence 
and  liberalization,  but  that  these  considera- 
tions do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  peace- 
ful trade  with  the  UJSJS.B..  the  most  power- 
ful Communist  coxintry  In  the  world.     One 
question  Is  whether  Increased  US.  trade  with 
the  US.S.R.  would  strengrthen  Its  power  to 
mount  foreign  offensives  and  provide  It  with 
added  resources  for  subversion  abroad?    This 
question    deserves    the    most    careful    and 
thoughtful  consideration.    In  the  time  tl»at 
remains  to  me  today  I  want  to  suggest  some 
of  the  considerations  that  bear  on  it  in  the 
hope  that  these  will  provoke  you,  as  the  lei,d- 
ers  of  the  business  community  In  Texas,  to 
undertake  a  balanced  analysis  of  the  issue. 
To  begin  with,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  powerfvU  military-indus- 
trial base,  an  advanced  weapons  technology 
erd  military  production  capability.    The  So- 
viet Union  covdd  not  prociire  from  us  cff  our 
Allies,  nor  would  it  permit  Itself  to  become 
dependent  on  us  or  our  Allies  for,  equip- 
ment related  to  weapons  development.  What 
It  would  seek  in  Increased  trade  Is  civilian 
goods.    But  It  would  have  to  pay  for  such 
goods  In  real  resources,  gold  or  other  com- 
modities of  real  value  to  us.    This  would  be 
a  fair  exchange.    Why  should  we  assume  that 
we  wotUd  lose  out  In  such  trade?     New  are 
we   the   sole  so\irce   of  civilian   goods  of   a 
kind  of  Interest  to  the  Soviet  Union,  whether 
It   Is  wheat  or  machinery.     Our  Allies   In 
Western  Europe  and  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere  are    prepared   to   make  these    goods 
avaUable  If  the  Soviet  Union  can  afford  to 
buy  them.    Is  it  the  Soviet  Union  or  our  own 
farmers,  businessmen,  and  workers  that  are 
disadvantaged  when  we  put  Impediments  in 
the  way  of  such  peaceful  trade? 

What  about  advanced  technology,  ad- 
vanced industrial  plants,  and  our  latest  data 
that  may  not  be  avaUable  elsewhere?  By 
and  large,  our  business  firms  protect  their 
advanced  technology  in  which  they  have 
Hiade  heavy  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment; they  may  be  willing  to  exchange 
their  technology  for  what  they  consider 
equivalent  advanced  technology  from  other 
firms.  Whether  such  an  exchange  would  be 
feasible  with  the  Soviet  Union  deserves  fur- 
ther examination,  but  if  It  were  to  result, 
it  would  mean  that  we  had  gained  something 
of  equivalent  value  frc«n  certain  advanced 
Soviet  industrial  processes.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  oxir  export  licensing  controls  would 
prevent  the  sale  of  advanced  technology  that 
has  military  implications. 

There  is  another  consideration.  The  pres- 
ence of  American  factories,  machinery,  and 
equipment  In  the  Soviet  Union  surely  can 
be  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  efficiency 
and  excellence  of  American  products  and 
American  technology.  This  is  not  a  factor 
that  works  to  oui  disadvantage.  ..It  works 
rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  Soviet  doc- 
trine by  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  the 
Western  system  of  economic  organization. 
We  know  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  the  midst 
o'  a  period  of  critical  self-examination,  in- 
sofar as  its  economic  institutions  are  con- 
cerned. The  steady  exposure  of  Soviet  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  to  the  hard  facts  of 
economls  life  internally  and  In  world  mar- 
kets has  led  Soviet  policy  makers  to  think 
more  and  more  critically  about  problems  of 
attempting  to  rim  their  economy  efBclently 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  their  products. 
Their  dilemma  is  that  they  want  some  of  the 
benefits  of  Western  private  Initiative  and 
risk-taking  combined  with  centralized  polit- 
ical control  and  planning.  But  a  large 
and  complex  industrial  economy  like  the  So- 
viet Union  can  not  be  tightly  controlled  at 
the  top  and  expect  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits 
of  initiative  and  experimentation  at  the 
levels  below.  The  web  of  controls  in  which 
managers  of  enterprises  are  ensnared  inhibits 
Innovation  and  experimentation.  Period- 
ically the  Soviet  rulers  restructure  the  sys- 
tem, shift  decision  making  to  the  regions. 
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again  to  the  center.     They  are 
in  the  throes  of  such  a  reorganiza- 
'  Tals  reorganization  has  new  and  In- 
features.     For  example,  it  gives  a 
role  to  profits  and  It  permits  man- 
enterprises  some  discretion  In  wage 
and  incentives  to  labor.    The  So- 
do  not  go  BO  far  as  a  number  of 
Introduced  recently  in  Eastern  Eu- 
countrler,  but  they  are  a  hesitant 
in  the  right  direction. 
i  oviet  rate  of  growth  has  been  slowing 
nee   1960  while  that  of   the  Unlt«d 
has    been    picking    up.     During    the 
period  the  Soviet  rate  of  growth  of 
i^ational  product  has  averaged  about 
a  year,  roughly  the  same  as  our 
'  "hvjs,  during  the  past  5  years  the  So- 
e  made  no  further  progress  in  nar- 
the  relative  gap  between  their  econ- 
our    own.     In   fact,    becatise   the 
States  GNP   is  approximately   twice 
the  U.SjS.R.,  the  absolute  gap  has 
by  roughly  $60  billion.     At  present 
projection,  the  Soviets  by  1970  will 
from  matching  the  United  States 
than  at  any  time  since  Khru- 
flrst  began  talking  about  "catching 

us. 
rear  has  been  expressed  that  peaceful 
night    Increase    Soviet   resources   for 
abroad.     But  If  the  Soviets  must 
real  resources  for  what  they  buy 
whether    from    the    production    of 
gold,  they  are  not  getting  something 
They    are    giving    up    hard- 
reeources  for  what  they  gain.    There 
[ueetlon  here  of  long-term  credits  to 
!t  Union.     The  question   I  am   ex- 
Is  two-way  trade  on  a  commercial 
lot  trade  through  aid  credits. 

we  might  also  give  consideration 

Implications  of  Soviet  trade  in  civilian 

OT  its  effect  on  the  allocation  of  Soviet 

internally.      If    Soviet    trade    in 

goods  with  the  United  States  could 

develop  substantially  in  volume  and 

the   development  -would    be    a    most 

one.     It  wovUd  reflect  a  concern  of 

regime  with  Internal  civilian  needs 

than  the  slnglemlnded  and  obsessive 

of  resources  on  military  de- 

a  concentration  that  has  char- 

Sovlet  economic  planning  over  the 

and  has  left  the  ordinary  Soviet  citi- 

a  narrow  choice  of  low-quality  and 

high  cost  consumer  goods  and  long 

and    waiting    lists    even    to    procure 

>f  these. 

should  welcome  such   a  development 

c  3Uld  come  to  pass.     When  consumers 

lot  enjoyed  goods  sturdy   in  quality, 

c  In  design,  and  available  in  quantity 

v  irlety,  they  accept  drabness  as  a  way 

But  if  these  goods  do  become  avail- 

them  as  a  regular  matter,  it  becomes 

then  for  the  regime  to  reverse  dixec- 

^ithout  generating  widespread  and  un- 

dissatisfaction.       Luxury     becomes 

;  and  barring  emergency  situations. 

committed  to  civilian  requirements 

continue  to  be  so  committed. 

last  consideration  I  would  like  to  put 

is  the  Induence  that  increased  trade 

ihe  Soviet  Union  might  have  in  en- 

the  adoption  by  the  U.S.SJl.  of 

standards  of  international  behavior, 

of  rules  of  arbitration,  protection 

property  and  copyrights,  limita- 

on   freedom   to  engage   in   disruptive 

practices.     If  the  U.S.S.R.  wanted   to 

se   its  trade  with   the  West   substan- 

it  would  have  to  bring  its  trade  prac- 

nto  line  with  those  of  the  established 

trading  community.     Only  this  sum- 

*e  Soviet  Union  adhered  to  the   In- 

ional  patent  convention.    And  it  would 

xj  open  up  its  economy  to  commercial 

facilitate  entry  and  travel. 

lormallzation  of  behavior  in  economic 

would   not,   of  course,   entail   a 
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reorientation  in  political  thinking  and  polit- 
ical objectives.  Trade  is  not  so  revolutionary 
an  instrument  as  that.  But  Is  it  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  small  steps  toward  more 
normal  Intercourse  might  over  the  longer 
term  have  a  cumulative  beneficial  effect  in 
reducing  the  aggressive  thrust  of  Soviet 
policy? 

I  have  tried  this  afternoon  to  put  forward 
food  for  thought,  not  a  specific  agenda  for 
action.  My  primary  concern  is  that  what- 
ever policies  we  do  adopt  be  taken  on  the 
basis  of  a  full  and  rational  examination  of 
their  implications  and  follpwing  a  full  ex- 
change between  an  informed  citizenry  and 
their  representatives  and  public  servants  In 
Washington. 

On  the  controversial  subject  of  East-West 
trade,  emotions  run  high.  But  the  need  to- 
day and  tomorrow  is  for  a  hard-headed,  not 
an  emotional,  approach  to  an  Important 
issue.  We  must  first  make  a  calculated  as- 
sessment of  the  possibilities  and  the  forces 
for  change — political,  economic,  and  commer- 
cial. Only  then  can  wc  decide  wh.it  course 
best  serves  the  national  interest. 


The  Spending  89th 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 


OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have 
heard  about  the  records  which  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  put  on 
the  books,  but  all  of  the  encomiums 
should  not  exclude  the  fact  that  the  89th 
Congress  was  also  one  of  the 
spendingest. 

The  Topeka,  Kans.,  Daily  Capital  edi- 
torialized on  this  aspect  of  the  89th's 
record,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  this  thoughtful  edi- 
torial In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
[From  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Dally  CapiUl] 
The  Spending  89th 

It  must  be  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the 
public  witnesses  the  end  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  The  "spendingest" 
Congress  In  the  history  of  the  Nation  main- 
tained such  a  hectic  pace  in  passing  Great 
Society  legislation  that  the  onlooking  voters 
were  probably  Just  about  as  exhausted  as  the 
lawmakers  themselves  when  the  final  gavel 
sounded. 

But  the  real  effect  on  the  general  public  is 
yet  to  be  measured.  The  John.-^on  adminis- 
tration claims  the  session  of  Congress  Just 
closed  was  the  greatest  In  the  Nations  his- 
tory. Measured  by  the  yardstick  of  what  it 
will  cost  the  people,  it  was. 

But  how  desirable  and  how  effective  the 
welter  of  new  legislation  will  t>€  can  be  told 
only  in  time. 

President  Johnson's  press  secretary  says 
that  while  the  President  was,  in  general, 
pleased  with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
session,  "there  are  a  good  many  things  on 
the  agenda  that  we  want  to  get  at — 23  in 
all." 

These  weren't  named  but  the  list  no  doubt 
Includes  a  renewal  of  the  effort  to  ditch  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  defeat 
of  which  in  the  session  just  ended  con- 
stituted the  administration's  biggest  setback. 

In  their  zeal  to  provide  more  and  greater 
benefits  for  various  welfare  programs — edu- 
cation, social  security,  aid  for  local  govern- 
ments, etc. — the  lawmakers  added  to  the 
mass  of  present  bureaucracy  and  created  new 
agencies. 


Even  the  L.B.J,  lieutenants  in  Congress  are 
saying  that  part  of  the  second  session's  Job 
will  be  to  round  out  "rough  corners"  in  laws 
the  first  session  put  on  the  books. 

They  concede  there  has  been  some  overlap- 
ping in  the  tremendous  amount  of  soci.il  leg- 
islation approved. 

Besides  the  administration's  failure  to  ob- 
tain repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  section  14(b), 
L.B.J,  forces  lost  some  other  battles  in  the 
session.  The  lawmakers  refused  to  s\ipply 
any  funds  for  rent  subsidies  or  for  a  Teachers 
Corps  proposal.  Home  rule  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  another  administration-supported 
bill  that  wasn't  given  approval.  Tlie  move 
to  increase  the  $1.25  minimum  hourly  wage 
also  failed. 

But  by  and  large,  L.B.J,  got  what  he 
wanted  and  his  so-called  arm  twisting  kept 
Congress  mostly  In  line.  The  result  is  a 
massive  program  of  welfare  legislation  which 
will  affect  everyone  for  years. 

This  means  annual  built-in  increases  in 
the  cost  of  Government  unless  Congress 
should  somehow  decide  to  terminate  some 
of  its  munificence. 

Washington  observers  are  now  forecasting 
a  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $107  bil- 
lion. Another  deficit  Is  expected.  With  tax- 
payers already  feeling  the  effects  of  creeping 
inflation,  the  future  doesn't  Indicate  any 
relief  from  the  tax  burden  unless,  of  course, 
the  administration  tries  another  tax-cut  for 
voter  appeal  even  if  It  means  taking  dan- 
gerous chances  with  the  Nation's  solvency. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  major  legislation  mostly  on  a 
sign  from  the  White  House.  The  impression 
prevails  that  this  will  continue  unless  the 
public  Indicates  it  believes  the  Great  Society 
is  great  enough  already,  or  perhaps  too  big 
for  its  britches. 


Letter  From  Chief  Justice  Elijah  Adiow 
of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Chief  Justice  Elijah  Adlow 
of  the  Boston  municipal  court. 

Judge  Adlow  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
a  former  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
chief  justice  of  our  municipal  court  for 
many  years. 

His  letter  describes  briefly  the  history 
of  the  court,  its  members  and  its  func- 
tions. I  am  confident,  in  view  of  recent 
discussions,  that  Senators  will  find  this 
letter  instructive  and  helpful. 

I  have  known  the  judge  for  many 
years,  and  respect  him  for  his  work  in 
the  court  and  its  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  1965. 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

My  Dear  Senator  Saltonstall:  In  the  i)a.<;t 
few  weeks  the  municipal  court  of  the  city 
of  Boston  has  been  brought  to  public  at- 
tention by  proceedings  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of   the   Senate  Judiciary  Committee   at 


hearings  considering  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment Remarks  made  by  members  of  this 
committee  during  these  hearings  have 
grossly  distorted  the  true  picture  of  this 
court,  and  lowered  it  in  the  opinion  of  the 
general  public.  In  Justice  to  this  court  I  feel 
that  our  representatives  In  Washington 
should  spare  no  effort  to  correct  this  errone- 
ous impression. 

This  court  was  originally  created  in  1822. 
At  a  time  when  lower  cotu-t  Justice  was  ad- 
ministered by  Justices  of  the  peace  all  over 
the  United  States,  the  establishment  of  this 
court  represented  a  marked  advance  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  at  the  lower  court 
level.  It  was  manned  by  salaried  Judges  paid 
from  the  public  treasury  who  enjoyed  life 
tenure.  Since  1822  its  Jiuisdlctlon  has  been 
extended  to  embrace  all  of  Suffolk  County,  of 
which  Boston  is  a  part,  in  civil  matters,  its 
Jurisdiction  once  limited  to  cavises  involving 
no  more  than  $1,000,  has  been  extended  to 
the  point  where  it  today  has  unlimited  Ju- 
risdiction over  contract  and  tort  actions.  The 
original  court  consisted  of  a  presiding  Jvis- 
tice  who  received  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500, 
and  two  associate  Justices  who  received  an 
amiual  salary  of  $1,200  each.  Today  the 
court  consists  of  a  chief  Justice  who  receives 
$21,000  a  year  and  eight  associate  Justices 
who  receive  $20,000  each.  Prior  to  1914 
parties  to  litigation  had  a  general  right  of 
appeal  to  the  superior  court  in  all  contract, 
tort,  or  suntunary  process.^auses.  Since  1914 
the  findings  of  fact  of  our  Justices  are  final 
in  all  contract  and  tort  matters,  and  parties 
aggrieved  by  rulings  of  the  court  on  legal 
questions  may  appeal  only  on  these  questions 
to  the  appellate  division  of  this  covu-t.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  lower  court  in  the 
United  States  whose  findings  in  civil  causes 
enjoy  this  conclusive  character. 

As  for  the  nature  of  the  business  trans- 
acted on  the  civil  side  of  this  court,  the 
records  will  disclose  a  multitude  of  Judgments 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 
I  am  personally  aware  of  one  contract  case  in 
which  a  finding  for  $120,000  was  returned. 
The  legal  rulings  In  this  case  were  reviewed 
by  the  apjjellate  division  and  were  sustained. 
What  is  most  significant  Is  that  in  1964  there 
were  over  22,000  entries  on  the  civil  side  of 
this  court,  and  over  2,300  actual  trials  of 
causes.  This  represents  only  a  share  of  the 
civil  work.  We  must  not  overlook  the  small 
claims  and  poor  debtor  proceedings. 

Since  the  creation  of  this  court  in  1822  and 
its  reorganization  In  1866,  Its  criminal  Juris- 
diction has  been  limited  to  the  trial  of  mis- 
demeanors with  a  power  to  sentence  up  to 
2' 2  years.  This  court  can  sentence  prisoners 
to  the  Concord  Reformatory,  the  Sherburne 
Reformatory  for  Women,  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, or  the  Jail.  It  cannot  sentence  to 
the  State  prison  because  such  a  sentence  is 
legally  considered  infamous  punishment  and 
a  constitutional  provision  prevents  such 
punishment  except  on  presentment  by  the 
grand  Jury.  Grand  Jvu7  indictments  are  re- 
turnable to  the  superior  court  only.  In  1857 
the  legislature  attempted  to  confer  this  power 
on  our  lower  courts,  but  the  supreme  Judi- 
cial court  declared  the  act  invalid.  How- 
ever, an  act  of  the  legislature  has  empow- 
ered our  lower  courts  to  take  Jurisdiction  over 
crimes  punishable  by  no  more  than  a  5-year 
term  in  the  State  prison.  This  act  does  not 
empower  our  Judges  to  sentence  to  the  State 
prison,  but  it  authorizes  judges  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretion,  to  reduce  charges  and 
dispose  of  them  ar.  misdemeanors.  I  think 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  sound  Judgment  of  our 
justices  that  over  many  years  this  great  power 
has  been  exercised  without  complaint  or 
scandal. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recite  the  vol- 
uminous statistics  reflecting  the  work  on  the 
criminal  side  of  our  court.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  traffic  cases  and  thousands  of 
drunkennesses  cases.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands   of    serious    criminal    cases    as    well. 


Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  does  not  witness 
Justices  of  this  court  presiding  over  prosecu- 
tions for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  assault,  lar- 
ceny, and  the  various  other  crimes  that  con- 
tribute to  the  contemporary  revolt  against 
authority.  This  work  Is  not  a  minor  respon- 
sibility as  was  Intimated  by  certain  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Since  1866,  eight  of  the  Justices  of  this 
court  have  been  promoted  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  our  Judges 
now  sits  on  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  I  am  aware  of  four 
Judges  who  presently  sit  on  this  court  who 
have  been  offered  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
the  superior  court  and  have  declined.  Let 
me  make  this  further  observation.  A  former 
chief  justice  of  this  court  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  and 
enjoyed  high  repute  in  the  world  of  legal 
scholarship.  I  refer  to  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Wilfred  Bolster.  Another  of  our  former  chief 
Justices  was  John  Wilder  May  whose  book 
"May's  Criminal  Law"  has  already  appeared 
In  five  editions  and  is  considered  authorita- 
tive In  all  common  law  jurisdictions.  There 
were  -many  others  who  enjoyed  high  repute 
In  legal  circles.  The  many  volumes  of  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  the  appellate  division 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston 
win  provide  ample  proof  of  their  merit. 

The  annual  budget  for  this  court  Is  $1,- 
267,579.  Aside  from  the  criminal  and  civil 
clerks  offices,  our  probation  department  Is 
staffed  by  28  full -time  probation  officers. 
Sixteen  court  officers  attend  the  Justices  in 
the  various  sessions.  Certainly,  a  court  that 
carries  on  its  payrolls  158  employees  deserves 
a  little  better  consideration  than  that  given 
by  a  committee  which  was  reported  in  the 
press  to  have  compared  this  court  to  certain 
magistrate's  courts  which  are  presided  over 
by  laymen. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  lower  court 
In  the  United  States  which  serves  such  a 
vast  area  and  enjoys  such  great  power  with 
respect  to  the  trial  and  disposition  of  causes. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee  who  made  these  ad- 
verse comments  on  the  court  were  aware  of 

I  trust  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power 
to  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unfair 
Impression. 

I  have  sent  a  similar  letter  to  your  col- 
league, Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elijah  Adlow, 

Chief  Justice. 


Extremism  and  Its  Threat  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Extremism  and  Its  Threat  to  America 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests  and  dele- 
gates to  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  Con- 
vention, I  am  happy  that  you  are  holding 
your  national  convention  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitel  this  year  and  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  this  evening.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  welcome  those  of  you  who  are  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  you  back  home. 

You  are  In  the  midst  of  a  concentrated  2 
days  of  work,  study,  and  meetings.    We  in 


the  Congress  have  Just  concluded  more  than 
10  months  of  continuous  session,  enacting 
Important  milestone  legislation  In  such  areas 
as  medicare,  voting  rights,  education,  public 
works,  immigration,  housing,  health,  water 
resources,  and  dozens  of  other  vital  measures. 
I  trust  that  your  deliberations  will  be  fruit- 
ful as  the  work  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  I  hope  that  before  you  must  leave 
this  beautiful  city,  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Capitol  Building,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  White  House,  and  other 
national  shrines. 

I  spent  my  day  today  in  the  office  at  the 
Capitol  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  load 
of  committee  work  for  which  I  am  respon- 
sible as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  tempo  of  work  does 
not  let  up  completely  even  when  Congress 
adjourns.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  com- 
mittee before  the  next  session  begins  in  Jan- 
uary. However,  I  felt  compelled  to  take  the 
time  to  think  about  your  deliberations  here 
this  weekend.  The  issues  that  so  deeply 
concern  you  are  also  profovmdly  my  con- 
cerns. 

You  convention  is  helping  focus  attention 
on  two  great  and  interrelated  challenges  that 
confronts  us  today : 

One,  the  need  to  mobilize  our  economic, 
social,  and  manpower  resources  in  a  mighty 
national  effort  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our 
society  to  all  our  citizens;  and  second,  the 
need  to  muster  our  political  and  spiritual 
forces  to  defend  our  democratic  InstltutloilB 
against  ever-growing,  open  and  venemous 
attacks  by  ultraright  and  ultraleft  extremists. 
You  and  I  and  national  and  local  com- 
munity leaders  have  over  the  years  sought 
to  eliminate  from  all  areas  of  community 
life  discrimination,  and  segregation  based  on 
race  or  color  or  religion  or  national  origin  or 
ancestry. 

We  have  sought  to  remove  the  disadvan- 
tages, the  disabilities,  the  indignities  in- 
flicted  on  Negroes,  Spanlsh->speaklng  peoples, 
and  other  minority  group  persons.  We  have 
done  this  through  appealing  to  the  courts 
for  redress  of  wrongs,  through  legislation  to 
Implement  constitutional  rights,  through 
public  information  and  education  concern- 
ing prejudice  and  through  voluntary  pro- 
grams by  the  groups  that  constitute  our  local 
communities. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  developed  in  Con- 
gress— and  I  have  supported — legislation  to 
assure  equality  of  rights,  and  opportunities 
in  employment,  housing,  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  voting.  We  have  made  significant 
progress. 

But  beyond  these  measures,  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
is  not  enough;  that  greater  opportunity  for 
all  must  be  achieved.  This  Is  the  meaning 
of  the  war  on  poverty  and  all  the  other  pro- 
grams geared  to  the  concept  of  abimdance 
for  everyone.  This  is  the  pvupose  of  the 
massive  Federal  support  for  educational  and 
economic  expansion. 

The  problems  of  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion with  which  we  are  striving  to  cope  are 
Immense,  complex,  and  deeply  rooted  in  our 
society.  Our  progress  has  been  only  gradual. 
Some  programs  have  been  temporarily 
stalled;  others  bring  only  long-term  results. 
This  has  evoked  In  many  persons  feelings  of 
helplessness,  frustration,  and  despair. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  fact  that  these  great 
changes  in  social,  economic,  and  human  re- 
lationships are  not  completed  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  ultraright  radicals  to  try 
to  tiun  back  the  clock  of  history. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  this  growing  wave  of 
extremism  from  both  the  right  and  the  left  aa 
being  evidence  of  fringe  malcontents,  social 
and  psychological  misfits,  or  crackpoU. 
Some  have  called  such  persons  part  of  the 
lunatic  fringe.  Not  too  many  years  ago  Hit- 
ler was  viewed  in  a  similar  way,  yet  the  step 
between  the  fringe  and  the  seizure  of  politi- 
cal powCT  can  often  be  a  short  one,  as  man- 
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of  these  groups  have  already  made 

d  have  assembled  political  war  chests 

Members  of   Congress  from   both 

who  have  dared  to  vote  for  legisla- 

gt  aranteeing  equal  rights  for  Negroes 

minority  groups:  who  have  voted 

needed  reforms  of  our  immigration 

medicare  to  air  our  senior  citizens: 

aid  to  assist  underdeveloped  na- 

measures  to  help  improve  the  llv- 

of  American  workers. 

are  already  circulating   purge   lists 

1966  campaign  to  smear  honorable 

of  Congress  who  refuse  to  accept 

brand  of  patriotism  which  they 

y  espouse. 

groups  like  the  Minutemen  have  as- 
secret,  private  armies  equipped  with 
ns.  rifles,  mortars,  hand  grenades, 
tools    of    guerrilla    war.     A    few 
ago  a  large  cache  of  arms  was  dis- 
less  than  50  miles  from  Washington. 
purpose  is  to  inflame,  to  prejudice, 
fear  of  change,  to  promote  turmoil, 
opposition,  to  paralyze  democratic 
We  see  the  results  of  such  exploita- 
many  ways.    Violence  against  peace- 
denjonstrators  seeking  the  right  to  vote 
parts  of  the  South.    Riots  and  racial 
in  major  cities  such  as  Los  Ange- 
Chi^ago,  and  New  York.    Leftwing  con- 
of  our  anti-Communist  policies  in 
attacking  the  Integrity  of  our  top 
leaders;  senseless  burning  of  draft 
ormenting  violence  at  our  military 


Klux  Klan  has  long  been  the  hand- 

of  totalitarianism.     The  KKK  was 

echo  chamber  before  World  War  n. 

recently   come  tor  the  fore  again  to 

violence,  spread   terror,   and   thwart 

In  short,  it  is  leading  the  forces  of 

a  last  desperate  effort  to  stop  the 

changes    which    would    bring    a 

of  freedom   to  the  Negroes  in  the 


louse  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
long  the  target  of  some  of  our  liberal 
this  week  began  Its  Investigation  of 
n.  It  was  Interesting  to  note  that 
totalita^ians  of  both  the  left  and  the  right 
the  same  techniques  to  avoid  the 
of  publicity  being  focused  on  their 


fohn  Birch   Society,  parading  under 

of  patriotism  while  imitating  the 

of   the   Communists,   is  perhaps 

ttpical   of   rlghtwing   extremists   who 

ately     concentrated     their     attacks 

the  national  effort  for  human  rights. 

rohn    Birch   Society   boasts    a   wlde- 

nembership  and  evidences  substan- 

of  funds.    It  has  exerted  serious 

in   some    election    campaigns.     It 

upted  some  local   communities  and 


gr(  lups. 


]  (Irch  Society  budget  expenditiu-e  has 

$1.6  million  in  1963  to  an  esti- 

(6    million    today.      They    have    an- 

new   organizational   campaigns   to 

$12  million  for  the  1966  congres- 

elections.    Rlghtwing      EpKskesmen 


f  1  Dm 


BO  ne 


spread  their  venomous  propaganda  through- 
out the  land  each  day.  They  now  pour  forth 
more  than  10,000  broadcasts  a  week,  using 
more  than  2,500  hours  of  radio  and  television 
time — much  of  it  donated  by  individual  sta- 
tions as  a  public  service. 

Like  other  groups  of  its  kind,  it  Is  easily 
exposed  by  close  scrutiny:  it  cannot  stand 
the  light  of  day. 

In  its  own  structure,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety mirrors  the  kind  of  social  order  to  which 
it  is  directed.  It  op)erates  on  the  fuehrer 
principle.  The  founder  is  the  final  authority 
and  no  elections  of  any  kind  are  held  at  any 
level.  The  John  Birch  Society  operates  in 
secret,  through  an  apparatus  of  cells  and 
front  groups. 

None  of  tills  is  new.  But  what  is  new  Is 
that  the  founder  has  apparently  ordered  his 
apparatus  to  zero  in  on  human  rights  as 
his  prime  target.  What  began  as  a  campaign 
for  Impeachment  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren now  has  become  a  full-fledged  effort  to 
create  an  atmosphere  hostile  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  the  progressive  legislation 
of  the  last  several  years  and  the  pattern  of 
court  decisions  to  uphold  constitutional 
rights. 

All  of  the  fantastic  propaganda  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  other  .ultraright 
groups  is  being  carried  on  under  the  guise 
of  fighting  communism.  They  brand  any 
opinion  which  differs  from  their  own  as 
Conununist  or  Communist-inspired,  and  any 
group  or  movement  of  which  they  are  criti- 
cal as  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

It  is  by  this  irrational  reasoning  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  has  concluded  in  its  last 
box  score,  that  the  United  States  is  now  50- 
to  70-percent  under  Communist  control.  It 
is  by  this  process  that  it  has  consigned  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  category  of 
being  hopelessly  Communist  controlled,  be- 
yond recall. 

In  reality,  the  Communists,  their  fellow- 
travelers  and  those  in  their  orbit  have  for 
years  been  rebuffed  and  discredited  in  the 
United  States.  Their  totalitarian  ideology 
has  become  well  known.  Their  subservience 
to  one  or  another  of  the  Soviet  police  states 
has  been  thoroughly  understood.  Their 
techniques  for  infiltration  and  perverting 
public  and  private  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  thoroughly  exposed. 

However,  they  have  been  endeavoring  to 
make  a  comeback.  They  are  probing  for  soft 
spots  in  the  life  of  a  nation  and  In  each  com- 
munity to  penetrate.  In  these  circumstances 
the  indiscriminate  labelling  of  innocent 
groups  only  serves  to  enhance  the  real  Com- 
munists' chance  of  camouflaging  themselves, 
of  hiding  among  those  who  are  falsely  alleged 
to  be  Communist. 

Thus,  the  totalitarian  groups  of  the  ultra- 
right  are  the  handmaidens  of  the  ujtraleft. 
Both  would  undermine  and  finally  destroy 
our  American  social,  economic,  and  political 
institutions.  Both  are  alien  to  the  basic 
principles  of  freedom,  Justice,  and  human 
dignity  on  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  are  both  the  first 
targets  of  these  extremist  forces — you  who 
are  associated  with  the  free  labor  movement, 
in  the  civil  rights  field,  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity becaiose  this  represents  the  strong 
bulwark  against  totalitarianism  in  any  form; 
I  too  am  a  target  because  I  hold  a  responsible 
public  office  and  work  in  the  legislative  arena 
to  help  establish  the  progressive  types  of 
programs  that  will  resolve  the  basic  cause  of 
agitation,  discontent,  and  economic  depriva- 
tion. Since  we  face  the  voters  of  our  district 
every  2  years,  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  repudiate  the  totalitarian  objec- 
tives of  both  the  right  and  the  left  become 
the  very  special  targets  for  these  groups. 

Both  you  and  I  have  correspondingly  heavy 
responsibilities  to  be  particularly  vigilant  to 
detect  and  take  action  against  totalitarian 
forces  that  are  the  cancer  on  our  body  politic. 


We  must  speak  out  cotirageously.  We  must 
educate  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  inherent 
dangers  of  extremist  groups  who  so  often  hide 
beneath  a  cloak  of  patriotism.  We  must  act 
decisively  wherever  and  whenever  we  can  to 
halt  the  spread  of  totalitarian  doctrines  in 
our  schools,  clubs,  :tmlons,  and  other  orga- 
nizations. Yet  we  must  be  ever  conscious  of 
the  fundamental  constitutional  rights  af- 
forded to  all  citizens  to  speak,  act,  and  hold 
such  political  beliefs  as  they  choose.  We 
must  not  use  the  same  weapons  of  smear  and 
innuendo  that  mark  our  totalitarian  enemies. 
The  basic  objectives  of  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left  are  similar.  They  should 
be  emphasized  and  reemphasized : 

1.  Both  are  committed  to  the  overthrow 
of  our  American  system  of  representative 
government. 

2.  Both  seek  to  destroy  the  United  Nations 
as  an  effective  instrument  of  peace. 

3.  Both  feed  on  and  exploit  discrimination 
against  minority  groups. 

4.  Both  seek  the  abolishment  of  labor 
unions  as  effective  Instruments  in  advancing 
the  well-being  of  working  people. 

5.  Both  use  violence  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. 

6.  Both  have  sought  to  infiltrate  the  com- 
munity  leadership  levels  to  advance  their 
totalitarian  doctrines — the  schools,  churches, 
social  groups,  unions,  and  governmental  or- 
ganizations. 

7.  Both  seek  to  nullify  the  vast  social  and 
economic  legislative  gains  over  the  past  gen- 
eration. 

8.  Both  exploit  fear,  ignorance,  prejudices, 
discontent,  and  frustration  to  help  advance 
their  cause. 

9.  Both  seek  to  destroy  the  decent  and 
responsible  forces  in  the  community  and  na- 
tional life  who  are  in  a  position  to  most 
effectively  expose  them  and  convince  other 
citizens  of  their  real  objectives. 

10.  Finally,  both  can  draw  on  almost  un- 
limited financial  resources  to  carry  on  their 
campaigns  of  hate,  confusion,  and  division. 

Obviously,  the  threat  of  the  extremist 
groups  in  America  cannot  be  eliminated 
overnight.  It  has  a  strong,  well-organized, 
and  highly  financed  core  that  has  grown 
and  spread  its  Influence  over  the  past  several 
years.  We  must  do  more  than  just  t.illc 
about  it  here  tonight  or  Just  to  think  about 
it  when  we  return  home.  We  who  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  over  the  implications  of 
this  threat  to  our  American  system  must 
work  however  and  wherever  we  can  in  our 
daily  lives  to  spread  the  alarm  among  our 
citizens. 

Public  scrutiny  must  be  directed  to  the 
activities  of  extremist,  totalitarian  groups 
and  their  leaders  and  spokesmen  in  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Help  strengthen  those  public  opinion  lead- 
ers who  fear  to  speak  out  in  opposition  to 
such  alien  doctrines  for  fear  of  economic  re- 
prisal or  physical  violence. 

Study  the  tactics  and  organization  of  ex- 
tremist groups. 

Mobilize  efforts  to  resist  their  efforts  to 
infiltrate  and  capture  control  of  PTA's, 
clubs,  unions,  or  other  organizations  to  which 
you  belong. 

Support  public  officials  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  take  on  a  fight  against  well-organized 
extremists  of  the  right  or  left. 

Work  cooperatively  with  other  groups  who 
are  mobilizing  to  meet  this  extremist  threat. 

Only  by  undertaking  these  and  many  other 
courses  of  action  can  we  make  certain  that 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  never  become 
more  than  a  small,  but  vocal  minority  in 
America.  Only  then  can  we  be  sure  that 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  will 
grow  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  land  of  free- 
dom, opportunity.  Justice,  and  human  dig- 
nity and  help  to  elevate  our  NatIo»  to  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  achievement 
of  lasting  world  peace. 
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Congressman  Chester  Mize  Reports  on  the 
1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 


or   KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  carrying  on 
a  tradition  which  was  inaugurated  by  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  William 
Avery,  who  is  continuing  his  career  of 
public  service  as  Governor  of  Kansas,  I 
am  making  a  report  to  the  constituents  of 
the  Second  District  of  Kansas  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  their  congressional  oflBce  and 
the  position  of  their  Congressman  on 
vital  issues. 

This  report  is  being  mailed  to  every 
household  in  the  district— more  than 
130,000  of  them — so  that  my  constituents 
can  keep  track  of  the  stewardship  of  the 
congressional  office  they  have  entrusted 
to  me.    The  report  follows: 

THE  Record  of  the  89th 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  will 
go  down  as  a  historic  one.  The  quantity 
of  the  legislation  passed  set  records  in  it- 
self. The  total  impact  of  this  legislation 
which  touches  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman 
and  chUd  in  one  way  or  another  is  yet  to  be 
evaluated,  however,  because  of  the  profound 
changes  which  will  be  wrought.  It  Is  in- 
deed safe  to  say  that  this  year's  legislative 
activity  will  also  affect  the  lives  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  They  will  be  asked  to  foot 
the  bUl  for  some  of  the  programs  on  which 
payment  has  been  deferred  in  the  mad  rush 
to  set  records  and  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
History  will  be  the  Judge  of  this  session's 
output. 

A  BUSY  YEAR 

The  tremendous  amount  of  legislation  and 
the  record  ntflnber  of  votes,  plus  quorum 
calls  on  the  House  floor,  kept  my  staff  and 
me  busy  throughout  the  session.  We  an- 
swered thousands  of  letters  on  the  hundreds 
of  issues  which  came  before  Congress.  The 
controversial  nature  of  so  many  of  the  bills 
provoked  comment  both  pro  and  con  from 
Second  District  constituents,  all  of  whom 
received  replies.  We  handled  hundreds  of 
matters  for  Individuals  seeking  help  on  prob- 
lems which  were  created  by  an  expanding 
government's  rules,  regulations  and  require- 
ments. As  centralized  Government  grows 
larger,  more  people  are  involved  and  more 
problems  result.  A  substantial  part  of  otir 
work  is  aiding  constituents  in  meeting  these 
problems. 

Keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  district, 
I  made  15  trips  back  to  Kansas  to  attend 
functions  and  confer  with  constituents.  I 
also  serve  on  two  task  forces — one  on  the 
United  Nations;  the  other  on  Latin 
America. 

A    BUST    CXJMMITTEE 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  participated  In  the 
hearings  of  some  of  the  most  controversial 
legislation  to  come  before  this  session  of 
Congress.  Such  bills  as  the  measures  to 
change  the  silver  content  of  our  coins,  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  to 
include  a  program  of  rent  supplements  in 
tiie  housing  bill,  to  reduce  reserves  against 
deposits  in  Federal  Reserve  banks,  to  ex- 
tend the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Act,  and  to  amend  the 
international  wheat  agreement.  I  attended 
more  than  50  meetings  of  the  committee 
in  considering  this  workload  of  major  legis- 


lation,  plus  deliberation  on   several  minor 

bills. 

WIDE    VARIirrT    OP   BnXS   INTBODUCH) 

In  addition  to  representing  the  Second 
District  of  Kansas  on  all  of  the  Issues  be- 
fore Congress,  I  also  took  a  hand  In  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  I  feel  U  necessary 
for  the  district  and  the  general  pubUc.  I 
was  gratified  that  the  first  bill  I  introduced, 
H.R.  3307,  a  bUl  to  pay  firms  for  improve- 
ments when  they  had  to  move  their  estab- 
lishments because  of  the  Milford  Dam,  be- 
came a  part  of  the  omfcibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill.  I  also  IntroduVed  legislation  to 
reduce  the  excise  tax  on  telephone  service, 
hot  water  heaters,  and  documentary  stamp 
taxes  on  real  estate  transfers.  Versions  of 
these  bills  were  incorporated  in  the  excise 
tax  reduction  bill  approved  by  Congress. 

The  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
which  I  supported  in  a  separate  bill  was 
included  in  the  medicare  bill.  Other  bUls 
in  which  hearings  were  held  were  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  the  boxcar  shortage  and 
a  bill  to  include  Kansas  Modoc  Indians  in 
the  distribution  of  Judgment  funds. 

Some  of  the  bills  which  I  have  introduced 
and  on  which  I  anticipate  action  next  ses- 
sion are:  A  tax  credit  for  higher  education 
expenses:  the  establishment  of  a  water  re- 
sources trust  fund,  the  Human  Investment 
Act,  the  establishment  of  a  Hoover-type 
Commission  to  study  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch,  legislation  to  stand- 
ardize real  property  acquisition  procedures, 
and  a  bill  to  establish  the  Great  Prairie 
Parkway. 

WORKING    FOR    KANSAS 

Besides  the  promotion  of  my  own  legisla- 
tion, I  appeared  before  various  committees 
in  behalf  of  matters  important  to  Kansas: 
The  establishment  of  a  Grain  Marketing  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Little  Delaware-Mission  Creeks 
Watershed  project,  the  appropriations  for  the 
navigation  and  flood  control  projects  in  the 
Second  District,  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  States  to  apportion  one  house  of 
the  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation, and  against  the  cut  in  funds  for  the 
ACP  practices  and  the  Soli  Conservation  Serv- 
ice as  well  as  against  the  closing  of  the  "VA 
hospitals  and  regional  offices.  I  also  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
elimination  of  omnibus  bills. 


THK   NEW    SECOND    DISTRICT 

The  Congressional  Reapportionment  Act, 
approved  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  on  March 
11,  1965,  enlarged  the  area  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  to  add  Dickinson,  Mor- 
ris, and  Jefferson  Counties.  Wyandotte 
County  was  realined  so  that  the  portion  re- 
tained in  the  Second  District  includes  the 
cities  of  EdwardsviUe  and  Bonner  Springs 
and  the  townships  of  Delaware,  Prairie,  and 
Quindaro. 

Although  the  area  was  increased,  the  pop- 
ulation was  decreased  to  bring  it  closer  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  other  four  districts. 
Whereas  the  district  had  445,196  people  on 
the  basis  of  the  1960  censvis,  the  new  district 
has   a  population  of  436,085. 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  some  of  the  con- 
stituents in  Wyandotte  County  but  pleased 
to  add  those  In  the  new  coimties  of  Dickin- 
son. Morris,  and  Jefferson.  The  present  Con- 
gressmen will  continue  to  serve  these  coun- 
ties until  the  new  Congress  convenes  in  1967; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  the  1966  election, 
voters  in  Dickinson.  Morris,  and  Jefferson 
Counties  will  vote  in  the  Second  District. 


VOTING    RECORD 

Here's  how  I  voted  on  some  of  the  major 
Issues  before  the  89th  Congress  this  year: 
Voted  for 

The  Drug  Control  Act. 
The  Elementary  Education  Act. 
Funds  to  continue  House  Un-American  ac- 
tivities investigations. 
The  Water  Quality  Act. 
Excise  tax  reduction. 
The  voting  rights  bill. 
The  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  military  pay  increase. 
The  farm  bill. 

Changes  In  the  immigration  laws. 
Higher  education  assistance. 
Voted  against 

Eliminating  the  gold  reserves. 

The  Appalachla  bill. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

A  compulsory  medicare  program. 

Increase  in  the  national  debt. 

Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

Reduction  of  silver  in  coins. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 

Act. 

Omnibus  housing  bill  with  rent  supple- 
ments. 

Expanded  public  works. 

Expansion  of  antlpoverty  measures  (felt 
existing  programs  should  be  checked  for  ef- 
fectiveness before  any  expansion). 


Timely  Reminders  of  Why  W/Defend 


wVe 


Vietnam 


\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 
guided public  demonstrations  against 
U.S.  defense  of  freedom  in  Vietnam  have 
provided  comfort  to  the  avowed  enemies 
of  our  Nation.  The  basic  issue  involved 
here  is  not  the  right  of  our  people  to  free 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly  or  public 
dissent  against  the  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Those  rights  are  assured  by 
law  and  are  cherished  by  all  thinking 
Americans.  What  is  involved  Is  the  or- 
ganized misuse  of  those  rights  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  does  not  have  the  support  of 
our  people  and  that  a  serious  division 
exists  among  our  people  over  continuing 
U.S.  support  for  the  besieged  people  of 
free  Vietnam. 

Those  demonstrations  are  begirmirig  to 
backfire.  The  American  people  are  be- 
coming aroused  over  these  anti-U.S. 
demonstrations.  We  are  being  reminded 
of  the  fimdamental  truths  which  make 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  news  editor 
for  the  Cleveland  Press,  Albert  E.  Pru- 
dence, imderscores  the  reasons  for  our 
action  in  Vietnam  in  his  column  of  Oc- 
tober 14,  1965.  He  concludes  on  the 
note: 

Nowhere  does  freedom  come  cheap. 

On  October  16.  1965,  87  full-time  fac- 
ulty members  of  John  Carroll  Univer- 
sity, an  esteemed  institution  of  higher 
learning  In  Cleveland,  issued  a  public 
statement  "In  Defense  of  the  American 
Position  In  Vietnam."  That  statement 
was  published  by  the  Cleveland  Press  of 
the  same  date.  It  presents  a  calm  and 
reasoned  analysis  of  why  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam, what  we  are  fighting  for  and  why 
it  is  npt  always  possible  to  avoid  war. 
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Demons'^ating  Americaks  Ake  Given  Some 
Remindess 

(By  Albert  E.  Prudence) 
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ing  Americans  are  Illustrating  what 

Kai-shek   told   U.S.    Senators 

"Freedom     Is    worth     dying     for. 

does  freedom  come  cheap." 

d  smonstrating    Americans,    however, 

the  United  States  has  no  business 

Vietnam,  that  its  troops  should  be 

and  bombing  raids  on  Commu- 

Vletnam  should  be  halted. 

iont    complain    about    Communist 

b  ling  In  South  Vietnam.     And  they 

m(  ntlon  that  North  Vietnam  Ignores 

that  the  United  States  has  offered 

I  eace  Just  as  soon  as  the  Reds  stop 

cks  on  South  Vietnam. 

some  of  the  things  the  demon- 
should  know : 

a  million  Vietnamese  have  fled 

North  Vietnam,  to  take  ref- 

south.  according  to  the  State  De- 


are 


t  lan 


Cor  ununlst 
tie 


U  rrorlsts   last   year   assassinated   436 
>fficlals   in    South    Vietnam,    killed 
1,300  civilians  In  bombings,  and 
at  least  8.400  civilians. 

States  Is  not   fighting  alone. 

!  more  than  1.000  Australians  and 

thapi  5.000  South  Koreans  battling  the 


Uilted 


ur  ists. 


Vietnamese  soldiers  also  are  dying. 

Secretary    Robert    McNamara    said 

8  300  have  been   killed   In  action  so 

3  ear.    He  said  they  were  being  killed 

;e  of  270  a  week  this  summer. 

Ij    the  United  States  fighting?     For 

dem(  nstrators  against  U.S.  policy.  Presi- 

Johison  had  this  to  say  last  Febrtiary: 

F  urpose  In  Vietnam  is  to  Join  In  the 

ind   protection    of    a   brave    people 

ander  attack  that  is  controlled  and 

:rom  outside  their  country." 

docvunents    show    that    troops 

Corfimunist  North  Vietnam  are  fighting 

Squth  Vietnam  and  that  the  troops 

led  by  Red  China. 

demonstrators  might  like  to  know 

In  the  Vietnamese  war  722  Amer- 

e  been  killed  and  about  4,000  have 

all  fighting  for  freedom, 
survivors   also    might    remind    the 
demonstrators  that: 

Two  Americans  were  killed  and  54 
\7ounded  when  terrorists  exploded  a  bomb 
near  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  did  $1 
million  '  ^orth   of  damage   last  March. 

Twent;  -three  Americans  were  killed  and 
22  other!  were  wounded  when  Communists 
bombed  in  enlisted  mens  barracks  at  Qui 
Nhnon  ii  Februarv. 


fir 


Americans  were  killed  and  108  were 
In  a  mortar  attack  at  Pleiku,  also 


Two  Americans  were  killed  and  63  wounded 
by  a  Christmas  Eve  bomb  at  the  Brink  Ho- 
tel In  Saigon. 

There  are  now  nearly  145.000  American 
troops  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  and  some 
administration  soxirces  think  the  total  may 
reach  more  than  200,000.  The  total  now 
Includes  88,719  Army  troops.  36.700  Marines. 
13,200  Air  Force,  5,900  Navy,  and  270  Coast 
Guard. 

As  the  fighting  continues  and  anti-U.S. 
demonstrations  are  planned  on  campuses, 
costs  of  the  war  are  mounting. 

Aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  estimated  at  $2 
million  a  day.  But  cost  of  supporting  all 
UJS.  troops  there  is  put  at  $10  million  a 
day. 

Keep  in  mind  that  thousands  of  rifles  are 
needed  and  each  one  costs  $100.  hundreds 
of  bombs  costing  $350  each  have  been 
dropped  on  Communist  North  Vietnam,  and 
hundreds  of  shells  costing  $13  each  have 
been  fired.  Each  B-52  raid  is  estimated  to 
cost  $1  million  and  about  100  U.S.  fighter 
planes — each  worth  $350,000 — have  been  shot 
down. 

But  the  biggest  cost  has  been  722  Ameri- 
cans killed  In  action,  more  than  In  the 
Spanish-American  War.  As  Madam  Chiang 
said.  "Nowhere  does  freedom  come  cheap." 


[From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

Oct.  16,  19G5I 
In   Defense  of  the   AMERIC.^N   Position   in 

ViETN.AM 

We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  publicize 
the  fact  that  there  are  American  university 
faculty  members  who  do  not  condemn  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam. No  one  wants  war.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  avoid  war.  simply  because 
the  alternatives  may  be  worse  than  the  war 
itself.  War  was  avoided  several  times  In 
the  early  1930's.  Will  anyone  argue  that  the 
choice  was  a  good  one?  "There  are  two  main 
arguments  for  our  presence  in  Vietnam. 
One  Is  that  we  are  pledged  to  protect  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  from  a  truly  ter- 
rible fate.  The  second  is  that,  even  if  we 
were  willing  to  abandon  them,  we  would  be 
rep>eating  the  mistakes  of  the  early  1930"s. 
We  would  again  be  committing  the  folly  of 
retreating  before  ruthless  aggression. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the.=e  claims 
are  arguable.  But  we  believe  it  necessary 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  we  think  them 
more  likely  true  than  false.  Our  opponents 
question  our  information  and  our  motives. 
On  neither  score  is  it  obvious  to  us  that  our 
country  is  always  wrong,  and  our  antagonists 
always  right.  We  do  not  like  to  be  told  that 
we  are  immoral  in  Vietnam.  We  feel,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  are  attacking  a  difficult 
task,  reluctantly,  because  it  should  be  done. 
We  feel  that  the  American  position,  far  from 
being  immoral,  is  an  honorable  and  a 
courageous  one,  and  thar  it  is  high  time  that 
more  voices  were  raised  in  Its  defense. 

Raymond  Allen,  S.J.,  Lucien  Aube, 
James  Batter.  Joseph  E.  Bender, 
Paul  Besanceney,  S.J.,  Frank  Bittenz. 
S.J.,  Joseph  T.  Bombelles,  Bernard 
R.  Campbell.  Edward  F.  Carome, 
John  R.  Carpenter,  Robert  B. 
Carver,  Charles  Castellano,  S.J..  Mrs, 
V.  Cicek.  J.  R.  Cicin.  R.  D.  Cihlar.  S.J., 
Richard  W.  Clancey,  Robert  Corrigan. 
Joseph  T.  Cotter,  Anthony  J.  DeCarlo, 
Herbert  Eisele.  Thomas  D.  Ewing.  S.J., 
Rene  Fabien,  William  D.  Fissinger. 
Richard  J.  Gaul,  John  D.  Gerken,  S.J.. 
James  E.  Gocck.  Frank  A.  Gutowski, 
S.J..  Frank  J.  Heintz.  C.  N.  Hinman. 
Marvin  Hoffman,  Nicholas  Horvath, 
Mary  K.  Howard.  Francis  T.  Huck. 
Dominic  Hunt,  Joseph  L.  Hunter.  F.  A. 
Jones.  Terence  F.  Kane.  S.J.,  Howard 
J.  Kerner,  S.J.,  John  Deshock.  Francis 
A.  Kleinhenz.  George  A.  Kmieck,  S.J., 
E.   T.   Kramer,   Betty   R.    LaFontalne, 


James  M.  Lavln,  L.  Morgan  Lavln, 
Dougald  B.  MacEachen,  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Gurr,  James  E.  Magner,  Jr.,  Leone 
Marlnello,  John  L.  Melton,  Joseph  B. 
Miller,  Eugene  R.  Mlttlnger,  Lawrence 
J.  Monvllle,  S.J.,  Robert  S.  More.  John 
Morford,  Joseph  A.  Muenzer.  S.J., 
Harry  C.  Nash,  Robert  J.  Nook.  Walter 
S.  Nosal.  Eugene  G.  Oberst,  James  P. 
O'Donnell,  Joseph  P.  Owens,  William 
F.  O'Hearn.  Michael  S.  Pap,  Louis  G. 
Pecek,  James  J.  Peirolo,  Ralph  Pica, 
George  J.  Prplc,  John  Reall,  John  c! 
Reed,  S.J..  Edward  Reilley,  D.  Clayton 
Scharlo.  S.J.,  Gerald  J.  Schweickert, 
Francis  J.  Smith,  S.J.,  Gerard  P.  Smola, 
S.J.,  Richard  J.  Spath.  Terrence  J. 
Sheehan,  Robert  T.  Sullens,  Edmund 
Thomas,  Arther  S.  Trace,  Joseph  Tri- 
vlsionno.  Jr.,  Victor  C.  Vltug,  James 
Walsh,  Edward  J.  Walter,  William 
Weaver,  Nora  J.  Wleser,  Robert  Yack- 
shaw. 
(All  of  the  above  are  full-time  faculty 
members  of  John  Carroll  University.) 


Gold  Problem  in  Russia,  Too 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    MZBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Roy  Harrop  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the 
chairman  of  the  Western  States  Mining 
&  Business  Men's  Association,  brought  to 
my  attention  a  recent  article  by  colum- 
nist Henry  J.  Taylor,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses Russia's  gold  reserves  and  produc- 
tion. I  think  this  article  will  be  of  inter, 
est  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  in- 
clude it  herewith : 

Gold  Problem  in  Russia,  Too 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Zurich. — Good  news  leaks  out  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

While  ovx  gold  reserve  hits  another  new 
27-year  low,  Swiss  experts  on  world  gold — 
and  there's  none  bett€r — Indicate  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  having  a  gold  problem,  too.  The 
Kremlin  treasury  Is  a  cottage  filled  with 
secret  nooks,  but  this  one  has  been  pene- 
trated. 

These  authorities  now  estimate  Russia's 
annual  gold  production  at  approximately 
$175  million.  This,  of  coxirse,  leaves  her  in 
her  usual  place:  No.  2  to  South  Africa. 

Their  estimate  also  makes  Russia's  output 
about  3'/2  times  the  size  of  ours.  Just  one 
of  the  Siberian  complexes,  called  Dalstory. 
which  means  the  "Par  North  Project."  based 
at  Magadon.  exceeds  our  total  production. 

While  our  gold  mines  struggle  against  high 
and  often  unprofitable  production  costs,  and 
many  in  Alaska,  California,  and  elsewhere  are 
closed,  the  Soviet  mines  are  running  24 
hours  a  day  and  exploration  is  expanding. 

The  Swiss  experts  find  that  the  Kremlin 
Is  consuming  about  $30  million  In  gold  for 
internal  needs.  This  leaves  about  $140  mil- 
lion available  for  sale  for  hard  currencies 
abroad.  But  they  also  find  that  Russia's  gold 
sales  in  Zurich,  London,  Paris.  Amsterdam, 
etc.,  have  been  much  larger  than  that.  The 
difference  could  only  come  from  the  Krem- 
lin's gold  reserve. 

The  disastrous  1963  harvest  alone  called 
for  almost  $1  billion  worth  of  grain  from 
free  world  markets.  Russia  bought  150  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  from  us  for  1964  de- 
livery.    Then  she  had  to  buy  300.000   tons 
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thU  year  to  fill  her  commitments  to  Egypt. 
That  touched  us  directly,  too. 

Russia  bought  It  in  Australia.  On  Jun« 
07  the  Soviet  freighter  Dubossarg  delivered 
ORIS  tons  of  this  amid  cheering  Alexandria 
^JoTids  shouting,  "Long  Uve  Soviet-United 
Arab  Republic  friendship.- 
^ne  reason  President  Johnson  resumed  aid 
to  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  after  the  U.S.  Senate 
tried  to  ban  It  specifically  was  to  offset  this 
&)vlet  wheat  pitch.  The  American  ship 
Sabrina  docked  a  few  hours  ahead  of  the 
Dubossary  with  a  cargo  three  times  the  size. 
But  for  our  delivery  there  were  no  crowds, 
no  cheers— nothing. 

That  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  written 
into  the  Senate  record.  Once  again,  we  were 
the  sucker.  It's  a  pity  for  our  taxpayers 
that  the  Senate  ban  did  not  prevaU. 

Machine  tools  are  Switzerland's  largest  ex- 
port. So  this  market  comes  in  for  close 
tmitlny  as  Russia  presses  all  exports  to  re- 
lieve her  balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  Soviet  is  producing  an  amazing  185,000 
machine  tools  a  year  compared  to  60,000  or 
70  000  in  the  United  States.  Their  quality 
IB  generally  inferior  to  ours,  but  suificienUy 
cood  to  affect  the  world  markets,  and  they 
art  priced  domestically  at  about  one-third 
of  comparable  American  units.  Some  Cana- 
dian factories,  for  example,  are  nearly  en- 
tirely equipped  with  these. 

Her  machine  tools  have  given  Russia  her 
biggest  export  success  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments relief. 

Russia  has  sharply  boosted  the  price  it  will 
pay  for  citizens'  gold  rings  and  other  ob- 
jects. The  campaign  Is  being  pressed  In  the 
special  Mascow  store  set  up  to  sell  foreigners 
precious  Jewelry,  rare  carpets,  important  heir- 
looms, etc..  for  hard  currencies,  and  GUM. 
the  giant  emporium,  has  opened  a  hard- 
cxirrency  fur  department. 

In  any  case,  as  the  $1  billion  in  grain  pur- 
chases Is  only  the  largest  single  lump  In  the 
Swiss  calculation  of  the  Soviet  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  revealed  here  to  be  much 
more  severe  than  prevloxisly  realized,  they 
have  traced  the  Imbalance  back  through  the 
years  before  that. 

The  Swiss  experts  estimate  that  today  the 
Imbalance  brings  the  Soviet  gold  reserve 
down  to  between  $1,500  million  to  $2  bUUon, 
This  is  less  than  Belgliim's.  It  Is  also  the 
lowest  reliable  and  respected  estimate  I  have 
ever  encountered,  and  represents  very  im- 
portant news. 


I  think  the  importance  wm  best 
summed  up  In  the  principal  address  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Paul  Pridgen,  a 
boyhood  friend  of  our  colleague,  who  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  Charleston  as  weU  as 
the  nature  of  the  contributions  which  he 
has  made  to  our  coimtry. 

I  give  you  Reverend  Pridgen's  address: 
Dedication  Speech,  Rivers'  Monument, 
OCTOBER  20, 1965 


Rivers'  Monument 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure,  along  with  many  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  dedicating 
a  bronze  bust  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

It  was  a  most  impressive  ceremony 
made  all  the  more  important  by  the  at- 
tendance of  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  Vance,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  Nitze,  and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Harold  Brown,  as  well  as  Admiral  Ra- 
born.  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 


(By  Pa\il  Pridgen) 
President    Wayne,    Congressman    Rivers. 
Mrs.  Rivers,  distinguished  guests,  fellow  Kl- 
wanlans  and  friends,  this  is  an  historic  oc- 
casion in  the  life  of  North  Charleston.    Con- 
gressman Rrvias,  a  grateful  people  are  here 
assembled  to  express  their  gratitude  to  you. 
North  Charleston's  growth   and  develop- 
ment Is  a  thrilling  story.    During  the  colo- 
nial period,  our  community  was  the  overland 
gateway  to  the  flourishing  city  of  Charleston, 
the  center  of  trade  and  culture  in  the  South. 
The  lush  forest  of  the  area  offered  excellent 
hunting  for  food  and  sport.    Hides  found  a 
ready  market,  therefore,  hunting  and  trap- 
ping were  important  in  the  early  develop- 
ment.   The  forest  also  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment erf  the  lumber  and  naval  stores 
industry.     This    industry    meant    much    to 
growth  and  heavy  Ivimberlng  Interests  oper- 
ated huge  mills  here  even  until  the  1930's. 
Names  such  as  Burtons,  Tuxbtiry,  and  Cherry 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

As  the  forest  gave  way  to  the  ax  and  saw, 
plantations  sprang  up.  The  agricultural 
emphasis  of  the  plantation  brought  an  im- 
portant industry  to  life.  Phosphate  which 
was  mined  here  brought  the  fertUlzer  indus- 
try into  being  and  today  the  agrloo-chemlcal 
Indvistry  remains  a  stable  contributor  to  the 
economy  of  our  community. 

Two  main  factors  contributed  to  the  in- 
dustrialization of  North  Charleston.  First, 
easy  accesslbUlty.  The  area  Is  accessible  to 
the  up-country  by  land  and  by  water 
through  the  port  of  Charleston.  The  other 
major  contributing  factor  was  the  avall- 
abUity  of  land.  Laaid  became  limited  in  the 
city  proper  because  of  the  natural  boun- 
daries formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
Rivers.  Industry  cast  a  longing  look  at 
North  Charleston  as  an  Industrial  promised 

land. 

Today,  North  Charleston  is  the  hub  of 
industry  for  lower  South  Carolina  in  general 
and  metropolitan  Charleston  in  particular. 
Here  are  located  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try, metallurgical  industry,  the  rubber  as- 
bestos industry,  agricultural-chemical  pro- 
ducers, oil  storage  and  refinery,  textile  dye 
plant,  garment  manufacturers,  industrial 
rubber  glove  manufacturing  plant,  aircraft 
sub-assembly  plant,  roofing  manufacturing, 
sugar-packaging  plant,  raUroad  yards,  whole- 
sale grocery  warehouses.  Industrial  supply 
houses,  sport  boat  construction,  and  many 
other  industrial  units. 

The  naval  shipyard  has  been  and  Is  the 
largest  Industrial  unit  In  North  Charleston. 
This  Introduces  us  to  another  feature  of 
our  community  for  which  we  are  Justly 
proud.  We  find  free  enterprise  blended 
harmoniously  together  In  the  same  commu- 
nity with  Government  Installations.  The 
mUltary  Installations — Navy,  Army,  Air 
Force — are  not  islands  vmto  themselves. 
They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  community. 
The  service  personnel  are  citizens  and  not 
Just  economic  statistics.  North  Charleston 
Is  proud  of  her  military  citizens.  This  rela- 
tionship Is  credited  by  many  service  men 
choosing  to  make  North  Charleston  their 
permanent  home  after  retirement  from  the 
service. 

Thrilling  as  the  story  of  this  Industrial 
development  is.  It  woiUd  be  imjust  if  North 
Charleston  is  plctiued  as  Just  an  Industrial 
mecca. 


ing  pot  where  all  the  races  of  Europe  are 
melting  and  reforming." 

Zangwlll's  application  of  America  as  the 
melt  pot  of  the  world  can  be  appropriately 
applied  to  this  community  as  the  melting 
ixjt  of  America  since  most  of  the  people 
are  from  some  other  city  or  State. 

We  are  proud  that  with  the  popvilation 
grovrth  the  business  community  has  made 
monumental    progress.      Housing    develop- 
ments  entice   homeowners.     Modem  shop- 
ping centers  dot  the  area,  jM-ovlding  efficient 
and  convenient  shopping  and  domestic  serv- 
ices.    The   Cooper   River  Parks  and   Play- 
ground Commission,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Danny  Jones,  has  established 
parks  and  operates  a  playground  and  recrea- 
tion  program   for   which    any   community 
could  be  proud.     Our  dedicated  civic  clubs 
constantly  seek  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  Cooper  River  School  District 
U  the  largest  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
A  new  addition  is  the  technical  education 
center    which    U    providing    training   for    a 
more  skiUed  work  force.    The  impact  upon 
the  community  by  the  new  Baptist  college 
Is  already  being  felt.    Religious  life  in  North 
Charleston  is  enhanced  by  many  beautiful 
houses  of  worship.    The  ministerial  associa- 
tion constantly  contributes  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Congressman  Rivias,  as  a  community  we 
have  come  a  long  way  since  you  lived  here 
as  a  young  man. 

Just  before  you  were  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  in  1933,  you  made  a  promise 
to  my  father.  At  that  time,  you  said  you 
could  not  predict  how  far  your  political 
career  would  carry  you.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  for  certain,  you  would  not  forget 
where  you  came  from  and  then  promised 
to  do  what  you  co\ild  to  help  the  people 
you  represented. 

We,  the  people,  are  here  today  to  say 
"thank  you"  for  fulfilling  that  jM-omlse. 

Therefore,  we  dedicate  thip  monument  to 
your  honor  in  recognition  of  your  faithful 
stewardship  as  our  representative  to  the 
State  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  monument  is  also  dedicated  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  continuing  task  that  is  ours 
in  protecting  and  perpetuating  this  com- 
munity and  our  Nation  to  which  we  owe 
such  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  conclusion,  this  monument  is  dedi- 
cated with  the  hope  that  it  will  remain  as 
the  symbol  of  the  expression  of  a  grateful 
people  who  wish  to  say  "thank  you." 


North  Charleston  is  now  the  home  of 
about  86,000  peoide.  Israel  ZangwUl  said, 
"America  is  God's  crucible,  the  great  melt- 


Atchiton,   Kans^  Marine  Asks   ''If  Uie 
Reds  Get  Viet,  What  Next?" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
demonstrations  which  have  been  staged 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  position  in  Vietnam,  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  fighting  in  this  faraway  land 
feel  about  the  backing  they  are  getting  at 
home. 

Of  special  interest  to  me  was  was  a  let- 
ter from  Cpl.  Harold  L.  Vandeloo,  of 
Atchison,  Kans..  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  Vandeloo.  1423  Division 
Street,  Atchison. 

The  letter  was  reprinted  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Atchison,  Kans.,  Daily  Globe, 
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it  carries  a  message  which  all 
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their  objections  to  unpatriotic 

[  include  it  In  the  Appendix  of 
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the  reaction   of  U.S.   servicemen 
Vietcong  In  Vietnam  to  the  re- 
anti-war   protests    and    draft-card 
It  home? 

L.   Vandeloo,   of   the   Marine 

has  been  In  the  midst  of  the 

conflict,  has  written   his   parents, 

]  irs.  Harold  J.  Vandeloo,  1423  Divi- 

his  feelings  concerning  the  dem- 


dated  October  20,  1965  at  Chu 

,   Is  as  follows: 

]  loM  AND  Dad:  This  letter  today  is  a 
;rent  than  those  of  the  past.  I'm 
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I  was  very  disappointed  when  I 

the   October   18  edition   of   the 

S^ars  and  Stripes  (an  Armed  Forces 

).     In  big  bold  letters  across  the 

.  -Anti- War  Plareups  Across  United 

We  have  heard  of  these  demonstra- 

dldn't  think  too  much  of  them  at 

But  what  I  read  today  is  what  pos- 

to  write  this  letter. 

letter    will    sway    one    person's 

Trom  protest  to  patriotism,  then  I'll 

a  success. 

is  stricken  with  poverty  and  poor 

conditions.     The  people  have   to 

t  leir  produce  of  rice  and  small  crops 

grain  for  survival.    The  Communist 

.  are  using  a  method  of  terrorizing 

support   of    the   civilian    p>opulace. 

iin  source  of  supply  Is  that  of  the 

If  the  people  don't  give  food  and 

whatever  may  be  demanded,  then 

terrorized. 

if  any  of  the  young  protestors 

_  a  mother  of  small  children  with 

cut  off  at  the  elbow  or  a  young  girl 

b|unboo  shoot  driven  Into  her  or  heard 

village  chief  scream  for  mercy  at 

tortiu-e  of  the  Vietcong? 

why  we  are  here — to  stop  this  Com- 

iggression.    Is  this  what  the  United 

supposed  to  pxill  out  of  and  let  con- 

If  we  don't  stop  It  here,  then  where 

«p — at  the  threshold  of  Berkeley  or 

of  Wisconsin?    And  who  will 

students?    I  think  not. 

Johnson  Is  doing  a  fine  job,  but 

is   criticized   by   person   who   know 
of  this  war. 

good  men  have  given  their  lives  here 

.  that  Is  greater  than  any  other — 

And  they  also  Vere  condemned. 

only  pray  to  God  that  He  will  open 

^.e's  eyes  so  they  can  see  again.    I 

„,,  for  the  young  men  who  burn  their 

cj  rds — they  are  suffering  from  an  in- 

disease,  a  severe  case  of  yellow  spine. 

we  servicemen    ask  Is  loyalty  from 

In  the  United  States.    Not  Just  the 

,  but  all  the  people.    It  would  make 

so  much  easier. 

tove  ya, 

"Harold  Lee." 
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Extension  of  remarks 

OF 

WN.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACRUSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
'mtten  In  recent  years  about  the 


economic  ups  and  downs  of  New  England 
industry  and  commerce.  No  one  can 
deny  that  many  plants  and  industries 
traditionally  associated  with  New  Eng- 
land have  packed  up  and  moved  to  areas 
where  tax  concessions,  cheap  land,  and 
low-wage  labor  have  been  offered.  But 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

A  great  many  other  industries  to  whom 
quality  of  workmanship,  reliability,  and 
craftsmanship  outweighed  the  promise 
of  low  overhead  and  cheap  operating 
costs,  have  remained  in  New  England 
to  prosper  and  expand. 

One  among  these  is  Stanley  Home 
Products,  Inc.,  located  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts 
which  I  am  pleased  to  represent  in  this 
body.  This  forward-looking  firm  is  cele- 
brating its  35th  anniversary  this  year; 
35  years  of  constant  growth  and  progress 
through  one  of  the  most  turblent  eco- 
nomic periods  in  history  for  New  Eng- 
land, the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Stanley  Home  Products  was  built  on 
the  unique  premise  enunciated  by  its  co- 
founder,  Fi-ank  Stanley  Beveridge,  who 
vowed : 

We  will  build  here  an  institution  the  likes 
of  which  has  never  been  seen;  one  that  will 
be  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  those  associ- 
ated with  it. 

The  Institution  which  Mr.  Beveridge 
and  Miss  Catherine  L.  O'Brien,  co- 
founder,  originated  began  with  one  floor 
of  an  old  tobacco  shed  in  Westfield.  As 
the  business  grew,  Stanley  spread  its 
facilities  into  several  buildings  through- 
out the  city  until  the  manufacturing 
facilities  were  eventually  moved  into  a 
former  textile  mill,  which  became  avail- 
able after  World  War  U,  in  nearby  East- 
hampton. 

Here  there  are  now  almost  700,000 
square  feet  of  clean,  well-lighted,  manu- 
facturing space  where  over  200  different 
Stanley  products  are  produced  and  dis- 
tributed. On  a  trip  through  the  plant 
you  see  coordinated  the  many  kinds  of 
efforts  that  go  into  research  and  devel- 
opment, buying  materials,  product  de- 
sign, production,  testing,  packaging,  and 
shipping.  Stanley  associates  employed 
in  the  Westfield-Easthampton  area  num- 
ber almost  700. 

Mr.  Beveridge's  original  words  of 
prophecy  proved  to  be  not  only  an  in- 
spiration, but  also  a  reality  to  thousands 
of  people  who  through  the  years  have 
become  Independent  Stanley  dealers. 
For  Stanley  has  persevered  in  destroying 
artificial  barriers,  long  before  the  work- 
ing woman  came  into  her  own  right. 
Today,  most  of  this  company's  approxi- 
mately 25,000  independent  dealers  are 
women.  They  range  in  age  from  21- 
year-old  young  ladies  to  the  great  grand- 
mother in  her  late  seventies.  Incredibly 
enough,  most  of  them  were  without  prior 
experience  in  selling. 

During  these  years,  the  company  has 
been  a  dramatic  illustration  of  American 
economic  opportunity.  It  has  proved 
time  and  again,  how  individuals  with 
the  drive  and  ambition  to  get  ahead  can 
be  successful,  regardless  of  race,  sex, 
color,  national  origin,  or  religion.  For 
the  past  several  years  the  retail  value  of 
merchandise  and  premiums  distributed 
by  Stanley  dealers  and  Stanley  subsidi- 


ary companies  has  exceeded  $100  million 
annually. 

Stanley  Home  Products  can  rightfully 
take  enormous  pride  In  having  pioneered 
sales  opportunities  for  women.  Virtu- 
ally thousands  and  thousands  of  women 
have  built  Important  sales  careers 
through  the  Stanley  Hostess  Party, 
which  the  company  originated.  Stanley 
is  one  of  the  relatively  few  large  indus- 
trial companies  that  is  headed  by  a 
woman — its  chairman  of  the  board,  Miss 
Catherine  L.  O'Brien. 

Foster  E.  Goodrich,  president,  once 
said  about  his  company : 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  growth 
possibilities  for  a  man  or  woman  as  a  Stanley 
dealer.  Our  company's  success  Is  tied  di- 
rectly to  the  success  of  each  and  every  dealer. 

Individual  case  histories  of  successful 
dealers  have  underscored  his  words.   The 
opportunity  indeed  is  almost  limitless. 
An  independent  Stanley  dealer  averages 
about  $12  gross  profit  per  regular  Stan- 
ley hostess  party.   It  takes  about  2  hours 
for  the  party  to  take  place.     This  in- 
cludes playing  games,  having  cake  and 
coffee,  and,  of  course,  a  product  demon- 
stration, dramatizing  the  convenience  of 
living  room  shopping.   Consequently,  the 
dealer  can  virtually  decide  on  the  kind 
of  income  he  wants  or  needs.    Naturally, 
when  a  good  dealer  becomes  a  manager 
and  then  goes  up  the  Stanley  ladder,  the 
opportunities  for  financial  success  and 
personal  gratification  are  even  greater. 
This  highly  successful  company  has 
devoted  many  of  its  energies  to  those 
things  that  transcend  higher  profits.   It 
has  for  years  conducted  a  good  neighbor 
program,  sending  "cleanup  kits"  to  vic- 
tims of  national  disasters.    In  fact,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  in  Washington,  DC, 
General  Gruenther,  as  president  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  presented 
the  company  with  a  special  good  neigh- 
bor commendation.    The  company  has 
sponsored  numerous  scholarships,  safety 
programs,  joumaHsm  awards,  and  other 
public  service  efforts. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  com- 
pany that  those  of  us  who  believe  in  free 
enterprise  take  pride  In.  For  it  has  a 
proven  record  of  success.  It  has  brought 
great  benefits  to  its  dealers  and  associ- 
ates. And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  a  good  neighbor  not  only  in  West- 
field  and  Easthampton,  Mass.,  but  in  all 
of  those  communities  throughout  the  50 
States  where  people  know  their  Stanley 
dealers.  In  the  words  of  its  founder, 
Frank  Stanley  Beveridge,  it  has  become  a 
benefit  and  a  blessing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Beveridge 
was  indeed  a  philosopher  as  well  as  the 
builder  of  this  unusual  company.  Mr. 
Beveridge  left  behind  the  following 
credo,  which  all  of  management  might 
well  study,  and  from  which  it  can  learn 
so  much.    He  said  at  one  time: 

We  have  taken  ordinary  objects — tangible. 
Inanimate  objects  like  these  brushes  and 
like  the  chemicals  we  make — and  turned 
them  into  something  whereby  people  can 
build  their  lives  with  them,  whereby  people 
can  improve  their  thinking,  Improve  their 
living,  improve  on  their  ambitions,  their 
working  qualities.  Improve  their  minds,  im- 
prove— yes — Improve  their  spiritual  thinking. 
All  these  things  have  been  done  directly 
or  Indirectly  through  the  medium  of  using 
Stanley  home  products.    That  Is  a  big  claim 
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and  some  people  would  be  Inclined  to  dispute 
that  idea,  but  any  organization  can  take 
their  products  and  do  the  same  thing  with 
them. 

Mr.  Beveridge  has  since  passed  on. 
But  his  cofounder  and  now  chairman  of 
the  board,  Miss  Catherine  L.  O'Brien; 
Foster  E.  Goodrich,  president;  A.  W. 
Elzerman,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  man- 
agement team  have  carried  on  his 
eloquent  idea  and  ideals. 

As  this  company  celebrates  its  35th 
year,  the  words  of  Mr.  Beveridge  along 
with  his  belief  that  "the  man  is  more 
important  than  the  plan"  should  help 
not  only  Stanley  Home  Products,  'Inc., 
but  help  us  as  well  in  all  of  our  dealings, 
and  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  assist  us 
in  appreciating  a  little  better  the  human 
equation. 


TRANSACTION  OP  SENATE  BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 528,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
on  October  25,  1965,  received  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ramelb; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin; 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children 
of  certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  bene- 
fit imder  the  war  orphans  educational  assist- 
ance program; 

H  Jl.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  May  1,   1906,  as  amended; 

HH.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
8.  DeSocio,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corpprate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  In  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to 
a  point  located  In  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the   United  States  of   America  may  be 


flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington, 
Mass.; 

H  Jl.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  providing  more 
flexibility  In  the  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  services  and  facilities  provided  under 
such  programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting  spe- 
cial vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  thM^for; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  Instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-EUectric  Co.; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  oflBce  eqnipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  ofiBcers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations; 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Colimnbla  or  its 
environs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  3d  regular  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  January 
10, 1966. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED  SUBSEQUENT 
TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 528,  the  Vice  President,  on  October 
27,  1965,  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb; 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force   (retired); 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Adnalnlstrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  to  make  title  m  thereof  directly  ap- 
plicable   to    procurement    of   property    and 


services  by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin; 

S.  1758.  An  act  to  provide  fCM-  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  in  matters  before 
Federal  agencies; 

S.  2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  various  fruit* 
and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  adver- 
tising; 

S.2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and 
37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection 
O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920; 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  modify 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law; 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act; 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  bene- 
.fits  under  the  war  orphans  educational  as- 
sistance program. 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  May  1,  1906,  as  amended: 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J. 
Car^; 

h"  .  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSocio,  Jr.; 

H.R.  2079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elenl  Bacola  Clacco,  doctor  of  medicine; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments 
In  armulties  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  covmty  of  Buft 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  Ixjnds  of  said  Burt  Cotmty 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  Issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  virlth  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  apptirtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  In  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  In  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington,  Mass.; 

H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter,  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel  inter- 
nal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 
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H.R.  WIO.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
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10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 

retired; 
11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
d; 

11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint 
of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
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House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
limitations; 
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of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
recent  hurricane; 

11588.  An   act  making  supplemental 
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iles.  671.  Joint   resolution   to  author- 
President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
as  "Water  Conservation  Month"; 


by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Res.  788.  Joint    resolution    establlsh- 
the  2d  regular  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  'Janu- 
ary 10  1966. 


ETIRCLLED  BILL  SIGNED  SUBSE- 
QUSNT  TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
ME'O' 

Pui  suant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1 28,  the  President  pro  tempore,  on 
Octot  er  26,  1965,  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(S.  2;  00)  authorizing  the  construction, 
repaii ,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, Bood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  previously  been  signed 


ENROLLED  Bn.T.S  PRESENTED  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1965,  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ilamelb; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt  Col.  Wil- 
lian  T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Colvimbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin; 

S.  1758.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right 
of  persons  to  be  represented  In  matters  be- 
fore Federal  agencies;   and 

S.  2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  advertis- 

^°^'      I  ^^— ^— ^^^ 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  19,  1965,  the  names  of 
Senators  Dodd  and  Lausche  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119)  authorizing  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federa- 
tion to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  ADJOURNMENT 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AFTER   SINE   DIE   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  27,  1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16.  1940,  to  benefit 
under  the  war  orphans  educational  assist- 
ance program; 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
J.  Carlin; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSoclo,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleni  Bacola  Clacco,  doctor  of  medicine; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 


H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Fe(^ral 
departments  and  agencies;  * 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  In  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches  and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  In  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to  a 
point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 

H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington, 
Mass.; 

H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatnaent  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel  in- 
ternal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  providing 
more  flexibility  In  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  under 
such  programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  8370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1965,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, or  both; 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  students  In  postsecondary  and  higher 
education; 

HJa.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  Instruments  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.; 

H.R.  10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

HJl.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
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the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  conunittees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations; 

H.B.  11539-  An  act  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  hurricane; 

HR.  11588.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  641.  An  act  authorizing  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a  memorial 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs; 

HJ.  Res.  671.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber as  "Water  Conservation  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  788.  An  act  establishing  that  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1966. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CODE  OF  Laws  op  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and   at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  5  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
gram%  or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  I  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  V^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  >^ -point 


type;  and  all  rollcallB  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — ^Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 


a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may.  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  consldened 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


Appendix 


NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  dcdly  Congressional  Record  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than  Monday, 
November  15.  1965.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches 
withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to  the 
Congr^ional  Record  Clerk.  Room  H-112.  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN.  Chairman. 


Gallantry  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  that  I 
recently  received  from  Mrs.  Daniel  Sul- 
livan, a  constituent  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  is  the  wife  of  Lt.  Daniel 
H.  Sullivan,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  action  in  Vietnam 
on  August  9,  1965.  Lieutenant  Sulli- 
van was  serving  with  the  3d  Tank  Bat- 
talion, 3d  Marine  Division,  when  he  was 
hit  by  a  fragment  from  a  Vietcong  mor- 
tar shell. 

Lieutenant  Sullivan  was  taken  to  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  Hospital  in  the  PhiUp- 
pines  to  receive  major  surgery.  He  was 
on  the  critical  list  for  many  days,  being 
unconscious  much  of  the  time.  Mrs. 
Sullivan  was  able  to  join  her  husband  at 
Clark  during  his  desperate  fight  for  sur- 
vival. Excellent  medical  help  and 
strong  courage  saved  Lieutenant  Sulli- 
van's life  and  he  is  now  on  the  long  road 
to  recovery. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  recently  wrote  to  me 
about  her  experiences.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  her  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  part  of  her  letter  in  the 
Record : 

After  leaving  Clark  Air  Force  Hospital,  we 
spent  the  month  of  September  in  Hawaii, 
at  Trlpler  Army  General  Hospital.  Here, 
Danny,  again  underwent  major  neurosiir- 
gery  and  it  is  believed  that  this  operation 
was  a  success  although  his  condition  re- 
mains quite  serious.  The  Army  surgeon  at 
Trlpler,  has  assured  me  that  his  recovery  will 
be  a  long  slow  process  but  with  excellent 
medical  care  and  intensive  physical  therapy, 
Danny's  progTiosis  could  be  very  promis- 
ing. I  hope  and  pray  that  his  care  at  St. 
Albans  will  meet  these  requirements. 

During    my   stay    at   Clark,   I    met   many 
young  American  servicemen  who  had  been 


Injured  while  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Their 
courage  and  belief  In  what  their  country  Is 
fighting  for  la  truly  an  Inspiration.  *  Just 
wish  that  the  American  public  could  be 
made  more  aware  of  these  fine  young  men 
now  fighting  a  personal  war  for  sxurvlval  and 
usefulness  In  our  society. 

Mrs.  SulUvan's  letter  points  up  the  gal- 
lantry and  courage  of  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Lieutenant 
Sullivan  and  the  many  others  who  bear 
the  direct  burden  of  this  conflict.  I 
would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Sullivan's  bravery,  for  she  too  faced  the 
trials  of  war  when  her  husband  was 
wounded.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan and  the  relatives  of  other  men 
fighting  m  Vietnam  as  well. 


Letter  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lance  Cpl.  Chris  H.  Dever,  of  Noblesville, 
Ind.,  who  is  serving  his  country  in  Viet- 
nam, has  written  a  letter  home  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Rosella  Dever,  1553  Han- 
nibal Street,  Noblesville,  recalling  his  re- 
action to  the  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions and  teach-ins  by  some  students  and 
professors  on  American  campuses. 

Mrs.  Dever,  who  resides  in  my  home- 
town, has  asked  that  this  letter  be  pre- 
sented for  others  to  read  in  order  that 
loyal,  patriotic  Americans  here  in  the 
United  States  can  understand  what  our 
men  in  the  war  zone  think  about  these 
antics  by  a  noisy  minority  back  home. 

Corporal  Dever's  letter  was  coslgned 
by  two  of  his  buddies,  Lance  Cpl.  G. 
David  Reynolds,  and  Lance  Cpl.  Gordon 
D.  Ziebart. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have  omitted 


extraneous  material  and  excerpted  Cor- 
poral Dever's  letter  to  the  essential  com- 
ments. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  remarks 
follow: 

This  letter  Is  not  to  scare  or  depress  you. 
It  Is  to  let  you  know  what  the  young  people 
of  the  United  States  who  are  protesting 
against  us  being  In  Vietnam  are  doing  to 

We  know  there  are  more  people  on  our  side. 
People  who  are  behind  us  all  the  way.  But 
what  about  the  kids,  the  young  people,  the 
ones  who  are  Influenced  so  easUy?  They 
either  sit  at  home  not  knowing  or  caring 
or  are  reached  by  some  Infiltrator.  He  works 
on  their  young  minds  untU  they  only  know 
what  they  are  told  and  believe  It  Is  right. 
The  youth  will  soon  be  running  the  United 
States.  Then  what?  The  Ideas  planted  now 
wUlgrow. 

We  are  fighting  here  to  stop  the  fire  of 
communism  before  It  burns  higher  and  takes 
all  of  southecut  Asia. 

The  20-year-old  college  student  who  burns 
his  draft  card  and  says  "Get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, let  us  have  peace,"  U  Ignorant  of  the 
reasons  we  are  here.  He  Is  like  a  man  In 
the  woods  throwing  wood  on  the  forest  fire 
not  worried  because  the  wind  Is  blowing 
the  fire  away  from  him.  The  wind  can 
change,  then  It's  too  late. 

There  are  approximately  1.200  American 
dead  because  of  Vietnam.  Those  InfantUes 
who  call  themselves  Americans,  want  us  to 
pull  out.  They  want  to  say  to  hell  with 
the  1,200  men,  so  what  if  we  pull  out  and 
those  men  would  have  died  for  nothing. 

No,  we  will  finish  what  we  set  out  to  do. 
Myself  and  the  majority  of  the  men  say  If 
one  American  has  died,  it  is  worth  fighting 
for. 

No  man   should   give   his   life   without   a 
reason.     Give  us  a  reason,  please.     Help  us 
to  help  you.    We  need  your  support.     Give 
us  a  reason  for  dying. 
Respectfully, 

Lance  Cpl.  G.  David  Reynouk. 
Lance  Cpl.  Chkis  H.  Dever. 
Lance  Cpl.  Goedon  D.  Ziebart.^ 


Exchange   Provitions   of   Oregon   Dunei 
National  Seashore  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

of   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28,  1965, 1  wrote  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividua'ls  in  Oregon  calling  to  their  at- 
tention a  proposal  that  was  then  under 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  exchange 
provisions  of  S.  250,  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seashore  bill. 

In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment suggested  an  amendment  to 

A6279 


A62^0 


exc  langes  i 


Feleral  i 


2  of  S.  250  which  would  provide 

as  follows : 
_    2,  line  5,  change  "Sec.  2."  to  "Sec. 
and  add  at  the  end  of  subsection 
following  new  subsection: 
In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  au- 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any 
leral  property,  and  In  exchange  there- 
may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
and  federally  owned  property  under 
Jurl^ction  which  he  classifies  as  suitable 
or  other  disposal  and  which  Is  of 
iy  equal  value.    If  the  properties 
of  ^proximately  equal  value,  the 
r  may  accept  caah  from,  or  pay  cash 
I  Tantor  In  order  to  equalize  the  values 
Ijropertles  exchanged." 
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Inrty  July  28  letter  I  made  these  ob- 


servati  ms 


I  undferstand  that  at  least  one  timber  com- 

,h  lands  inside  the  proposed  park  will. 

ectlon  is  Included,  seek  to  exchange 

lafxds  for  BLM  timber  lands  In  another 
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ipsult  will  be  to  reduce  BLM's  aUow- 

and  the  amount  of  timber  available 

Independent  operators  long  acciistomed 

1  urchase  of  this  public  timber.    Also. 

no  requirement  that  private  com- 

rtll  have  to  practice  sustained  yield 

o  that  on  BLM  lands. 

ad<  lltion.  there  exists  the  possibility  that 

speculators  may  obtain  options  on 

Dimes  properties,  then  seek  to  ex- 

or  BLM  sustained  yield  forest.    Also. 

speculators  may  similarly  operate  as  third 
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responses  from  several  resi- 

Oregon,  addressed  to  me  between 

3  and  4,  1965.    I  ask  unanimous 

that  these  communications  be 

in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 


being  no  objection,  the  com- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

'Mn)roBi>  BfAiL  Tribune, 
Med/ord,  Oreg.,  August  3. 1965. 
L.  MOKSX, 


W/irNil 


Wa3hin{  ton,  D.C. 

Watnx:    I   am    flattered    that   you 

( eek  my  views  concerning  the  varl- 

proi^osala  for  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 


ire. 


,  In  brief,  these: 

a  sea8h<»«  is  important,  not  only 

scenic,  scientific,  ecological,  and 

1  values,  but  also  as  a  ma}or  fac- 

C  regon's  economy  through  its  thlrd- 

i  fid  fastest  growing  industry — tour- 

F«creatlon. 

precise  size  and  borders  are  ne- 
and  the  in^jortant  thing  is  to  ob- 
lorlzation  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
borders  should  not  be  reduced  from 
reduced  proposals  which  now 
the  minimal. 

shoiild  be  used  sparingly 

as  a  last  resort,  but  the  authority 

there  to  use  it  should  all  else  fall. 

and    limited    survivorship 

be  included  as  a  further  pro- 

i  «alnst  arbitrary  use  of  the  right  of 

domain — which  is  now  well  recog- 

a   valid   instrument   in  obtaining 

for  recreational  purposes. 

exchange  is  a  valuable  tool,  but 

J  lust  be  used  with  the  utmost  care 

I  would   propose   that  lands 

he  seashore  area  be  exchanged  for 
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It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  If  this  seashore 
is  not  created.  It  would  also  be  a  great 
tragedy  if.  In  the  process  of  its  creation,  for- 
est pkToperties  are  taken  out  of  production  by 
cut-out-and-get-out  methods  or  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. 

OcH-diaUy, 

I  Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr., 

I  Editor. 


Oregon  State  UNiviasmr, 
I  School  or  Porestet, 

Corvallis.  Oreg..  August  4. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mokse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  response  to 
letter  of  July  28,  I  am  concerned  In 
talnlng  the  resource  base  of  Oregon. 
Ing  the  responsibility  of  c(»npanlUr  — - 
Crown-Zellerbach,  I  would  favw  giving  such 
long-time  operators  the  opp<wtunlty^  to  re- 
place timber  crops  which  would  be  lost  to 
them  by  annexation.  Surely  it  would  be 
possible  to  write  Into  the  law  stipulations 
which  would  exclude  the  speciilators  which 
are  your  concern,  and  mine  too. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  McCULLOCH, 

I  Dean. 

The  World, 
Coos  Bay.  Oreg.,  August  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Acknowledgment  is 
made  of  your  letter  of  July  28  querying  my 
views  concerning  the  land  exchange  factor 
in  S.  250,  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore measure. 

The  enclosed  editorial  clipping  may  be  in 
partial,  if  unsatisfactory,  reply  to  your  query. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  overall  prin- 
ciple of  land  classification  and  land-use  ex- 
changes has  not  been  thoroughly  aired  by 
the  O  &  C  and  Multiple  Use  Advisory  Boards 
of  the  BLM. 

It  would  also  be  regrettable  if  this  contro- 
versial factor  were  permitted  to  form  an  in- 
surmountable and  perhaps  convenient  ob- 
stacle to  the  land-use  protection  inherent  in 
the  Interior  Etepartment  National  Park  Serv- 
ice program,  typified  by  the  Oregon  National 
Seashore  proposal. 

I  believe  that  development  of  a  policy  of 
land  acquisition  by  purchase  should  be  en- 
couraged for  the  National  Park  Service  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe,  further,  that  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  should  be  as  logical  and  valid 
an  authority  of  the  National  Park  Service  or 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  for  State  or 
Federal  highway  departments.  If.  as  you 
state,  "there  exists  the  possibUlty  that  timber 
speculators  may  obtain  options  on  Oregon 
Dunes  properties,  then  seek  to  exchange  for 
BLM  sustained  yield  forest,"  it  would  seem 
to  constitute  a  convincing  argiunent  in  fa- 
vor of  resorting  to  condemnation  proceedings 
for  the  acquisition  of  national  seashore  land. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
sustained  jrleld  timber  (or  any  other  renew- 
able resource,  for  that  matter)  consistent 
with  the  highest  use  of  the  land  or  resource 
involved.  I  do  not  believe  that  "sustained 
yield"  in  itself  is  a  sacred  doctrine  or  sacro- 
sanct concept,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  domi- 
nant industrial  resource. 

I  also  favor  a  sxistained  yield  of  scenic,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  values  from  o\xr 
seashores,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests. 

I  believe  that  both  yields  can  be  developed 
and  realized  from  those  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion which  are  as  yet  not  completely  marred 
by  inconsiderate  practices.  At  least  it  is 
my  knowledge  that  measures  such  as  Senator 
Nextbercer's  and  Congressman  DxmcAN's  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore  proposals  are  a 
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sincere  effort  are  harmonizing  the  two  tVDM 
of  land  use  values.  *^ 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  suggestion  that  the 
BLM  Oregon  Advisory  Boards  consider 
thoughtfully  and  dellberatively  the  land 
classification,  multiple  use  and  land  law  re 
view  legislation  and  whole  complex  and  inl 
terrelated  issue  of  land  exchange  and  public 
land  acquisition.  I  believe  the  public  is  en 
titled  to  such  deliberation,  free  from  the 
pressures,  urgencies,  and  inspired  influences 
of  political  and  special  Interest  ambitions 

If  such  an  opportunity  presents  Itself,  it 
Is  my  hope  that  I  can  make  my  views  more 
effective  and  ample. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dawn  Peseau. 

[Prom  the  Coos  Bay  World,  July  31, 1965) 

CONSXTLTING    THE   PUBLIC 

(By  Dawn  Peseau) 
matters  of  public  policy,  as  in  forest 
^tion,  a  little  prevention  can  go  farther 
I  lot  of  cure.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
;ement  should,  by  now,  be  Just  about 
in  both  areas  of  conflagration:  The 
"lat  threatens  timber,  and  the  kind 
tatens  sound  management  policies. 
tureau,  the  public,  and  the  public  ad- 
pards  which  in  theory  form  a  liaison 
between\them,  recently  experienced  a  pretty 
dlsturbing.epl80de  brought  about  largely— 
not  by  unsoiind  governmental  policies,  but  by 
a  failure  to  communicate  programs,  intent 
and  purpose  to  those  who  should  have  been 
informed.  The  uproar  which  reached  a  crisis 
of  fevered  communicating  in  May  subsided 
Into  an  uneasy  truce.  BLM  personnel  mat- 
ters, which  had  become  symbols  of  the  policy 
conflicts,  were  left  unchanged — a  situation 
which  does  little  more  than  indicate  a  false 
resolution  of  the  very  real  policy — conflicts  in 
the  background. 

We  believe  that  the  State  advisory  boards 
which  have  been  created  by  the  BLM  should 
be  called  into  session — not  for  another  per- 
sonnel testimonial,  but  in  a  calmer  atmos- 
phere, for  consideration  of  the  policies  In- 
volved in  the  personnel  hassle. 

A  number  of  development  and  circum- 
stances prompt  this  suggestion,  beginning 
with  the  original  fact  that  the  issue  of  the 
Point  Reyes-Curry  County  public  domain 
lands  exchange  has  never  been  resolved 
within  the  framework  of  Pederal  land  man- 
agement policies 

There  is  the  recently  reported  declaration 
from  Bill  Sweet  that  he  feels  Justified  in 
pursuing  the  Point  Reyes  exchange. 

There  Is  the  July  22  announcement  from 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  to  the  State  land  board 
proposing  that  Oregon  scattered  grazing 
lands  be  exchanged  with  the  BLM  for  timber 
acreages  in  eastern  and  southern  Oregon. 
"There  has  been,  as  you  know,  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  BLM  to  exchange  their  frag- 
mented timber  holdings  in  certain  Oregon 
areas,"  the  OoveruOT's  letter  noted  with,  we 
suspect,  a  certain  dryness. 

And  there  is  the  whole  Interrelated  area 
of  multiple  use  policies,  program,  and  prac- 
tices. We  are  thinking  especially  of  the 
classifying  and  developing  of  recreational  use 
lands  in  Oregon.  These  are  responsibilities 
of  stewardship,  clearly  defined  by  Pederal 
Intent,  which,  once  defaulted,  will  be  like 
time  running  through  our  fingers. 

The  content  of  documents  and  other  infor- 
mation made  public  through  the  recently 
released  proceedings  of  the  May  14  Joint 
O  &  C  and  mtUtiple  use  advisory  boards  more 
than  ever  confirms  the  impression  that  had 
these  boards  been  informed  and  consulted, 
and  the  public,  through  the  various  public 
information  media,  been  informed,  the  big 
testimonials  and  hassling  could  have  been 
avoided.  Policy  could  have  been  deliberated 
and  decided  as  policy — and  not  as  an  ordeal 
of  hostilities  and  endurance  between  the 
various  levels  of  BLM  directorship. 
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TbU  paper  has  attempted  to  comprehend, 
(Ujjest  and  report  the  events  In  terms  of 
nrflcv'  We  have  endorsed  and  upheld  the 
iLxd  of  accomplishment  of  BLM  State  Di- 
rector Russell  Getty,  one  target  of  the 
hostilities. 

We  have  deliberately  refrained  from  any 
attack  or  concurrence  in  attacks  on  the  Na- 
tional Director  of  the  BLM,  Charles  H.  Stod- 

We  did  not  believe  then,  at  the  heat  of 
the  hassle,  that  sound  public  policy  and 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  such 
a  demand.    Nor  do  we  believe  so  now. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  genuine 
balanced,  multiple  use  land  and  resource 
management  policies  will  best  be  served  by 
the  full  and  effective  service  of  both  the  na- 
tional and  State  directors  of  the  BLM.  A 
merging  and  blending  of  the  poUclee  em- 
bodied In  their  respective  experience  would 
do  much  to  Insure  a  future  of  sustained  yi^d 
timber,  identified,  classified,  and  developed 
recreation  potentials,  and  full  public  bene- 
fit from  the  mineral,  grazing,  and  other  re- 
sources inherent  in  the  public  stewardship. 
We  do  not  believe  It  naive  to  feel  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  such  an  expectation. 

We  believe  that  steps  should  be  taken  now 
to  lift  the  issues  confronting  our  public  land 
management  in  1965  out  of  the  sticky,  slug- 
gish mire  of  vested  interests  and  adherence 
to  the  status  quo.  And  by  vested  Interests, 
we  do  not  confine  our  meaning  to  the  cari- 
cature image  of  private  Industry.  There  is 
no  vested  Interest  quite  as  stubborn  and  re- 
slstent  to  change  as  thtt  of  the  doctrinaire 
and  self-righteously  embattled  bureau  or 
agency. 

The  BLM  in  Oregon  has  not  one,  out  two 
public  advisory  boards:  The  O  &  C  board 
made  up  of  some  18  members,  and  the  mul- 
tiple-use board  of  a  similar  size.  The  men 
(and  women)  who  have  been  asked  to  serve 
on  these  boards  are  not  trivial  pec^le.  They 
are  busy  people,  representing  actively  vari- 
ous facets  of  public,  Industrial,  professional, 
and  economic  life  in  their  ccMnmunitics  and 
State. 

We  believe  that  they  are  too  busy  to  con- 
cern themselves  v?ith  recrimination;  with 
wondering  who  was  responsible  for  the  seem- 
ingly Insolent  Ignoring  of  them  prior  to  laft 
lilay  when  the  Point  Reyes  controversy  was 
at  issue  in  the  BLM. 

But  we  believe  that  they — the  members, 
individually  and  collectively,  of  the  advisory 
boards— are  entitled  to  being  consulted  now 
and  in  the  future.  We  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  function  In  the  service  of  the 
BLM  in  a  truly  advisory  and  consulting  ca- 
pacity, and  not  as  a  rubber  stamp  to  be  used 
when  convenient  but  ignored  at  other  times. 
Either  such  a  relationship  with  advistxy 
boards  should  prevail — or  they  should  openly 
and  with  dignity  disband. 

The  Oregon  Statesman, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  August  3, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  July  28.  addressed  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  O  &  C  Advisory  Board,  and  mak- 
ing inquiry  regarding  the  authority  included 
in  S.  250  to  exchange  federally  owned  prop- 
erty for  certain  lands  owned  by  private  par- 
ties within  the  proposed  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore Recreation  Area. 

The  questions  you  ask  are: 

"Do  you  support  this  unlimited  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange 
BLM  sustained  yield  forest  lands  for  private 
tlmberlands?  Should  public  timberlands 
now  designated  for  sustained  yield  in  this 
or  another  county  be  taken  out  of  BLM 
allowable  cut  for  this  sort  of  exchange? 
Should  sustained  yield  forest  be  exchanged 
without  provision  that  it  must  be  managed 
for  sustained  yield?" 


The  advisory  board  has  not  had  before 
it  any  proposal  for  transfer  of  lends  to  facili- 
tate acquisition  of  the  land  for  the  proposed 
Dunes  Park  In  Oregon.  However,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  on  Btoy  14,  the  proposal 
to  exchange  BLM  tlmberland  in  southwest 
Oregon  for  lands  in  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  was  xmder  discussion. 

At  that  meeting  a  motion  was  offered  by 
member  H.R.  Glascock,  Jr..  as  follows: 

"I  move  that  the  O  &  C  Advisory  Board 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  publicly  announced  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Under  Secretary 
Carver,  that  the  O  &  C  and  public  domain 
lands  in  western  Oregon  be  managed  as  one 
under  a  common  standard  for  permanent 
forest  production  and  under  principles  of 
sustained  yield  and  multiple  use,  be  reaf- 
firmed." 

The  motion  was  carried  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
motion  relates  only  to  specific  tracts  of  pub- 
lic domain  which  had  been  grouped  for  co- 
ordinated management  with  O  &  C  lands, 
under  a  program  of  svistalned  yield.  It 
would  not  apply  to  other  lands  or  property 
which  the  Secretary  might  wish  to  trade  for 
Dunes  lands. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  A.  Sprague. 


Oregon  State  Grange, 
Portland.  Oreg..  August  3.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Mc«se, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  answer  to  yoiir 
Inquiry  with  regards  to  exchange  of  Pederal 
lands,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Dunes  Park  proposed  legislation,  I  am  en- 
closing marked  copy  of  my  annual  address 
before  the  State  grange  convention  at 
Pendleton.  Oreg.,  wherein  I  discussed  briefly 
the  matter  of  our  public  lands  policy;  and 
would  recite  also  that  a  resolution  was 
adopted  at  this  session  which  places  the 
Oregon  State  Grange  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  trading  of  Oregon  land,  tlmberland 
especially,  for  private  land  wherever  located, 
for  the  purpose  of  parks,  or  otherwise. 

Both  my  section  of  the  annual  address 
and  the  resolution  were  thinking  more 
especially  about  the  proposed  trade  in  con- 
nection with  the  Point  Reyes  Recreation 
Area.  However,  the  same  policy  would  ap- 
ply, and  I  feel  free  to  say  that  both  myself 
personally,  and  the  Oregon  State  Grange  are 
in  opposition  to  granting  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  InterlOT  authority  to  exchange  these 
public  lands  at  will. 

I  am  currently  a  member  of  the  BLM  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  there  also  is  In  Oregon, 
another  board  called  the  O  &  C  Advisory 
Board.  Either  of  these,  or  both,  are  good 
sounding  boards  In  matters  of  this  nature. 
Certainly,  a  State  should  have  at  least  ad- 
visory authority  before  public  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  that  State  are  exchanged. 
So  I  repeat,  both  personally  and  speaking 
for  the  Oregon  State  Grange,  we  are  in  oppo- 
sitlon  to  granting  this  blanket  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  whereby  he 
could  exchange  public  lands  at  will. 
Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Allen  P.  Wheeler, 

Master. 


Federal  Lands 
(Extracts  from  address  of  Allen  P.  Wheeler, 
master  of  the  Oregon  State  Grange,  Pen- 
dleton, Oreg.,  June  15, 1965) 
Recently,   the   residents  of   Oregon   have 
been  alerted  to  posslbUitles  as  regards  land 
management  poUcy  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment.   The  fact  that  approximately  one-half 
of  the   total   area  of  Oregon  is  owned  by 
the  Pederal  Government,  together  with  the 


fact  that  the  No.  1  industry  in  Oregon  is 
timber  and  timber  products,  makes  this 
something  of  great  Importance  to  our  econ- 
omy. The  proposed  excliange  of  timber 
lands  In  Curry  County  for  lands  In  California 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Point 
Reyes  recreation  area  Is  In  reality  of  minor 
Importance  when  compered  to  the  total 
problem,  excepting  as  it  is  a  matter  of  estab- 
lishing policy. 

In  this  case,  the  press  has  been  supplied 
with  ample  material  for  sensational  writing. 
The  stories  cannot  all  be  true  because  they 
are  In  contradiction.  The  exact  extent  to 
which  commitments  have  been  made  In 
this  particular  situation  may  never  be  gen- 
erally known.  One  fact  Is  certain,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  did  proceed 
to  quite  a  degree  before  ever  presenting  this 
particular  matter  to  either  of  the  advisory 
boards  now  in  existence  In  the  State,  one 
being  the  O  &  C  Advisory  Board,  the  other 
being  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Had  these  matters  been  presented  before 
eitlier  or  both  of  these  boards,  much  of  the 
unfortunate  controversy  might  well  have 
been  averted.  These  advisory  groups  are 
supposedly  set  up  as  a  sounding  board  and 
a  means  of  ascertaining  local  sentiment  in 
matters  of  this  type.  Certainly  they  should 
be  used  freely  or  discontinued.  If  their 
function  is  only  as  a  buffer  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  i>eople, 
then  they  are  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  the  midforties,  there  was  a  real  con- 
troversy in  Oregon  over  the  matter  of  set- 
ting up  sustained  yield  unit  operation  of 
tlmberlands.     Many  people  were  caught  in 
the   middle   of   this    development.     Those 
who  were  Inclined  to  favor  sustained  yield 
policies  were  accused  of  favoring  monopoly, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  things.    The  net  re- 
s\ilt  was  a  modified  sustained  yield  program 
as   to    federally   owned   timber,   which   has 
worked    a    hardship    on    seme    small    mill 
operators  who  are  not  able  to  comply  with 
the  requirements.    However,  Oregon  is  work- 
ing on  a  sustained  jrleld  program  that  should 
provide  a  constant  supply  of  timber  from 
now  on.     I  think  there  is  not  any  person 
who  is  well  informed  of  the  circumstances 
who  would  doubt  the  advisability  of  such 
a  program. 

Returning  now  to  the  Issue  at  hand,  this 
proposed  exchange  enters  into  our  sustained 
yield  program  in  that  tlmberlands  Included 
in  our  calculations  would  be  exchanged  for 
lands  in  another  State  and  to  be  used  for 
another  purpose.    It  matters  little   to  the 
residents  of  Oregon  whether  we  are  exchang- 
ing for  lands  in  California,  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
or  any  other  place.    Certainly  State  bouBd- 
aries  should  have  some  meaning  in  this  In- 
stance, and  the  economy  of  the  State  should 
be  taken  into  account  before  any  such  ex- 
change policy  would  be  established.    Though 
I  have  spoken  only  of  timberlands,  the  situa- 
tion covers  grazing  lands  as  well,  and  a  great 
many    people   are    dependent   upon   public 
lands    In    their    livestock   operations.      Any 
withdrawing  of  these  lands  from  availability 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  economy.    This  pres- 
ent, much  publicized,  situation  should  give 
rise  to  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
residents  of  Oregon  in  protecting  our  State 
economy.    Let  us  be  alert  to  guarding  against 
encroachment  on  our  inherent  rights  in  thla 
situation. 


Diamond,  Orxg., 

August  4, 1965. 
Senator  Waynx  BCorss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  July  28  In  which  you 
refer  to  yo\ir  concern  about  the  Oregon  Dunes 
bill,  S.  250.     Your  outline  of  concern  also 
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me  and  I  will  try  to  list  my  observa- 

feelings  relative  to  this  matter. 

(  uestion  of  unlimited  power  of  the 

of  the  Interior  to  exchange  BLM 

yield  forest  land  for  private  timber 

an  Important  issue.    I.  of  course,  am 

interested  in  private  industry  and 

the  private  timber  Industry  is  an 

segment  to  the  economy  of  Oregon. 

feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior 

lave  such  unlimited  power  and  au- 

in   dealing   with   such   complicated 

that  affect  the   well-being  of   the 

Oregon. 

important    question   regarding   sus- 
ield  and  its  relationship  to  the  con- 
of  this  policy  concerns  me  in  that 
sustained  yield  principle  should  be 
and  so  stipulated  should  this  ex- 
take  place.     I  do  not  question  the 
of  private  industry  but  I  do  feel 
only  protection  the  people  of  Oregon 
such  public  lands  are  involved 
he  necessity  of  the  sustained  yield 
This,  of  course,  will  eliminate  the 
of  this  valuable  resoiirce  and  will 
the  resource  for  future  generations, 
to  the  public  timber  lands  now 
for   sustained    yields,    the   BLM 
cut  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ex- 
of  private  lands.    It  is  my  personal 
that  should   the   private  lands  in- 
1  the  sand  dunes  exchange  be  traded 
lands,  the  people  then  who  assume 
of  these  Federal  lands  should 
privilege  to  do  as  they  see  fit  with 
Therefore,  the  BLM  allowable 
be  reduced  accordingly.    Certainly 
individual  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
t>e  protected  in  such  an  issue, 
accept  my  thanks.  Senator  Morse, 
me  about  this  important  issue, 
that  the  problem  is  complicated 
resources  of  this  State  plus  the  pri- 
must  be  protected  and  saf  e- 
without  seriovis  detriment   to  the 
and  stability  of  the  areas  involved. 
I  would  like  to  also  comment  on 
of  condemnation  if  this  is  still 
in  the  sand  dunes  situation.     I  am 
avor  of  the  condemnation  of  private 
recreation.    The  Federal  agencies 
50  percent  of  the  land  in  the  boun- 
)f  the  State.    Therefore,  cannot  the 
needs  be  met  by  development  of 
now  owned  and  controlled  by  pub- 


expl  alned 


January  0,  1964,  I  visited  with  Repre- 

DuNCAN  about  the  condemnation  of 

land  in  fcHmlng  the  sand  dunes  and 

his  views  that  if  you  are  going 

recreation,  you  are  going  to  have  to 

( ondemnation.    I    oppose    this    very 

because    it    woiild    be    retroactive 

the  State, 
is  an  example: 

I  own  a  spring  on   the   Steens 
and  someone  comes  along  and  de- 
t^at  the  spring  would  be  better  suited 
;lon  and  they  condemn   it — that 
liamper  me  from  using  as  much  as 
4,000  acres  of  land  for  grazing  pur- 
Thls,  if  practiced,  I  feel  would  upset 
stability  of  our  eastern  Oregon 
as  well  as  the  western  counties, 
lave  neglected  to  answer  other  ques- 
might  be  important  in  this  matter, 
eel  free  to  contact  me. 
you  for  your  continued  interest  in 
resource  problems. 
'  rery  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  On-rr. 


eoc  aomic 


would  invest  too  great  authority  in  single 
public  official.  Would  reduce  BLM  allowable 
cut  badly  needed  for  Oregon's  future  econ- 
omy. Would  also  open  door  for  speculator 
manipulation  of  public  lands.  Basic  principle 
of  sustained  yield  practice  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  costs.  Urge  you  oppose  this 
amendment  to  S.  250. 

Western  Council  Lumber  &  Saw- 
mill Workers. 

Julius  Viancour. 


tiati 


Portland,  Orzg., 

Augtist  4,  1965. 
SenaXct  Wathx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahii  \gUm,  D.C.: 

I  an  definitely  opposed  to  amendment  of 
S.  250  as  proposed  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
per    y(  ur    letter    of    July    28.    Amendment 


'Where  Goest  Thou,  Mr.  President?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C  B.  MORTON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 19S5 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  anniversary  of  the  dreadful 
day  in  Dallas,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
well-turned  words  of  Mr.  Charles  V. 
Spalding,  of  Harford  County,  Md.,  bear 
rereading : 

'•Where  Goest  Thou,  Mr.  President?" 

It  was  a  beautiful  fall  day  in  the  busy  little 
town  of  Bel  Air,  Md.  The  sky  was  clear  and 
bright.  The  air  had  that  particular  quality 
about  it  that  makes  you  feel,  "glad  to  be 
alive." 

Having  Just  parked  my  car  behind  the  Bel 
Air  Cleaner's  building,  I  started  walking  to 
my  real  estate  office,  only  a  short  distance 
away.  Although  the  traffic  on  Bond  Street 
was  very  heavy  at  the  time,  and  I  was  having 
some  difficulty  in  getting  across,  all  in  one 
piece,  I  was  in  a  very  happy  mood,  whis- 
tling like  "the  canary  which  had  just  swal- 
lowed a  piece  of  hot  pepper." 

While  waiting  for  an  opening,  I  heard 
someone  loudly  calling  "Charlie,  Charlie." 
As  you  have  no  doubt  guessed  by  now  that  is 
my  name.  It  wasn't  too  hard  to  locate  the 
source  of  this  bellowing,  as  it  was  easy  to 
recognize  my  good  friend,  John  Joesting.  He 
was  across  the  street  in  front  of  the  Regal 
Restaurant,  standing  beside  his  parked  car. 
It  would  probably  be  more  appropriate  to 
say  that  he  was  towering  over  his  parked  car. 
John  is  built  like  Paul  Bunyan,  with  a  face 
like  the  late  Wallace  Berry,  and  a  voice  like 
a  bull  moose  at  mating  time.  As  soon  as 
John  realized  that  he  had  my  undivided  at- 
tention, he  said.  "Charlie,  Charlie.  Come 
over  here — Hurry." 

After  waiting  a  few  more  minutes  for  the 
trafBc,  I  finally  reached  John's  car.  My  greet- 
ing to  John  was,  "Hi,  John,  What's  all  the 
noise  about?"  To  which  John  replied,  "Did 
you  hear  about  the  President?"  Now  John 
likes  to  kid  aroiuid  and  I  thought  he  was 
playing  some  sort  of  a  joke  on  me,  so  I  said, 
"All  right,  I'll  bite;  what  about  the  Presi- 
dent?" John  very  seriously  replied,  "I'm  not 
joking,  Charlie,  an  announcement  just  came 
over  the  radio  stating  that  someone  has  shot 
President  Kennedy,  down  in  Dallas,  Tex." 
At  this  moment  another  announcement 
about  the  shooting  was  coming  over  the  ra- 
dio In  John's  car.  This  removed  all  doubts 
of  authenticity  from  my  mind. 

By  now  the  news  was  spreading  around  the 
town  like  wildfire.  My  first  thought  was 
"Maybe  the  President  is  only  wounded." 
This  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  most  of  the 
others  in  the  community.  However,  as  the 
time  passed,  the  situation  grew  more  seri- 
ous and  the  atmosphere  became  more  somber. 
When  the  final  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death  was  made,  I  don't  think  that  it 
came  as  a  surprise  to  any  of  us. 

My  disposition  had  undergone  a  radical 


change  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  i  ^^ 
no  longer  whistling.  My  outlook  on  life  had 
an  entirely  different  perspective  than  when 
I  first  started  walking  to  my  office,  it  wa« 
very  much  in  evidence  that  I  was  not  alone 
with  my  thoughts,  for  everyone  to  whom  I 
talked  could  not  believe  that  such  a  thing 
had  happened. 

Not  unlike  millions  of  Americans  on  that 
evening  of  November  22,  1963,  my  wife  and 
I  sat  in  front  of  our  television  set  and 
watched  fate  in  action.  Not  unlike  millions 
of  Americans  we  watched  a  great  tragedy  take 
place.  In  the  days  that  followed,  the  me- 
dium of  television  was  so  expertly  applied 
that  even  though  we  were  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  scene  of  history  in  the  making,  we 
had  the  distinct  Illusion  and  the  emotional 
feeling  of  being  on  the  spot  and  witnessing 
the  events,  as  they  were  taking  place. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  November  24, 
my  wife  and  I  were  watching  the  television! 
The  scene  was  the  one  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy  were  descending  the 
steps  from  the  airplane.  They  were  both  so 
happy  and  unaware  of  the  role  that  fate 
had  in  store  for  them.  Having  seen  this 
particular  sequence  several  times  before,  I 
had  at  this  moment  the  distinct  feeling  of  a 
person  peering  into  the  future,  possessing 
this  knowledge  I  could  not  help  but  say  to 
myself,  "Where  goes't  thou,  Mr.  President?" 
My  emotions  became  so  intense.  I  could  not 
help  but  to  transcribe  my  Interpretation  of 
the  events  which  I  had  virltnessed  since  that 
fateful  day  of  November  22.  As  my  emotions 
were  transformed  into  verse,  the  poem, 
"Where  Goest  Thou?"  was  thus  composed. 

My  story  would  be  Incomplete  without  set- 
ting forth  the  chain  of  events  Involved, 
placed  in  their  proper  sequence,  and  each 
followed  by  the  appropriate  verse  of  my 
interpretation. 

The  skies  were  clear  and  the  sun  was  a 
gleaming  jewel  in  the  blue,  as  the  private 
plane  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  ap- 
proached the  Dallas.  Tex.,  airport.  There  Is 
no  doubt,  but  one  of  the  foremost  thoughts 
in  his  mind  at  this  time  was  his  sincere  hope 
of  making  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
residents  of  this  western  community.  This 
line  of  thought  was  momentarily  disrupted 
when,  upon  making  contact  with  the  run- 
way, the  tires  screamed  their  defiance  at 
being  earth-bound  once  again.  The  plane 
had  no  sooner  halted,  when  the  side  door 
opened  and  the  President  stepped  vibrantly 
out  Into  the  bright  sunlight,  followed  closely 
by  his  attractive  wife,  Jacqueline. 

"Down   from   the   blue   on   wings  of   hope. 
Out  where  the  westerners  dwell; 

Reluctant  contact  with  this  land, 
The  vibrant  cargo  to  expell." 

The  refiection  of  the  sun  shining  directly 
upon  his  face  tended  to  make  his  features 
lighter  in  color  than  they  actually  were.  He 
was  all  smiles  as  he  stepped  down  from  the 
ramp.  The  many  out-stretched  hands  were 
evidence  of  the  warm  welcome  being  ex- 
tended to  him.  After  shaking  as  many  hands 
as  the  limited  time  would  permit,  he  then 
joined  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  the  rear  seat  of  the 
topless,  black  limousine  that  was  parked  be- 
tween two  cars  of  Secret  Service  agents.  He 
was  visibly  happy  as  the  cars  proceeded 
toward  the  city  of  Dallas. 

"Pair  of  hair  and  bright  of  face. 

The  eager  hands  he  tries  to  press; 
Thence  aboard  the  meager  motorcade, 
With  countenance  wreathed  in  happiness." 

Many  people  had  gathered  in  downtown 
Dallas,  in  the  building  known  as  the  Trade 
Mart,  and  were  anxio\isly  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  President  Kennedy.  Another  person, 
lonely  and  frustrated,  was  also  waiting;  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  President  in  order  to  perform 
his  sinister  task.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
lined  up  along  the  Prsident's  route,  hoping 
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to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Presidential  couple 
u  they  passed  by.  Some  were  waving  while 
others  were  only  looking.  All  were  imaware 
of  the  tragedy  about  to  take  place. 

"The  gregarious  and  the  lonely  one, 

Have  settled  down  to  wait; 
While  the  multitude  along  the  way. 

Watch    innocently     as     he     encounters 

fate." 
As  the  President's  car  approached  the  point 
where  destiny  was  to  be  enacted,  his  bound- 
leis  energy  and  vitality  was  exceeded  only 
by  his  pleased  disposition.  Mrs.  Connally, 
the  wife  of  the  Tfexas  Governor,  John  Con- 
nally. also  riding  in  the  car.  had  just  re- 
marked to  the  President  on  how  well  the 
people  of  Dallas  were  receiving  him.  this 
be  enthusiastically  acknowledged.  Then 
came  the  Impact  of  the  first  bullet,  be- 
wilderment and  disbelief  were  registered  on 
the  President's  face.  Immediately  after  the 
impact  of  the  second  bullet,  the  President 
slumped  to  the  seat  unconscious.  Death 
was  now  the  uninvited  passenger  in  the 
President's  car. 

"One  moment,  vitality  and  exuberance, 

overfiowing  from  the  brim; 
Then,  an  inert  shape,  eternity, 
and  its  companion,  oh  so  grim." 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  sitting  on  the  left  of  the 
President,  sensing  something  was  wrong 
turned  toward  him.  With  intense  disbe- 
lief and  agony,  she  extended  her  hands  to 
help  her  stricken  husband.  The  terror  of 
what  was  happening  was  refiected  on  her 
face  as  the  Secret  Service  agent  jumped 
onto  the  rear  of  the  President's  car  and 
threw  his  body  over  that  of  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  The  driver  then  accel- 
erated to  a  high  speed  and  proceeded  to 
the  hospital:  but  all  was  in  vain. 

"Love's  tender  hands  and  anguished  heart. 

all  but  feel  the  pain; 
The  swift  dash  Is  sanctuary.  Is  naught  for 
him, 
having  been  made  In  vain." 

The  President  was  dead.  The  bullets  had 
performed  the  task  for  which  they  were 
designed,  this  was  assured  by  the  high- 
powered  rifie  that  had  launched  them.  The 
office  of  the  President  of  these  United  States 
was  vacant,  and  at  that  moment  this  coun- 
try was  without  a  leader. 

"The  projectiles  had  found  their  mark. 

launched  from  an  instrument  of  hate: 
Removing  from  his  earthly  chore, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  of  state." 

It  was  difficult  for  all  who  knew  the  Presi- 
dent, for  all  who  had  seen  the  President 
countless  times  on  television  and  fCH*  all 
those  who  had  witnessed  this  great  tragedy 
to  believe  that  such  unlimited  energy,  vital- 
ity and  spirit  had  been  sulxlued.  However, 
they  do  believe  that  by  virtue  of  these  qual- 
ities and  by  the  pest  actions  of  the  late 
President,  the  United  States  of  America  will 
become  a  greater  Nation,  a  bastion  of  democ- 
racy and  wll  continue  to  be  a  ssrmbol  of  hope 
for  many  of  the  suppressed  people  of  the 
world. 

"The  undaimted  spirit,  new  rele«tsed  and  free, 

into  the  blue  did  soar; 
If  you  listen  closely,  you  can  hear  It  say, 
America  for  evermore!" 

In  conclusion,  I  firmly  believe  that  If  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy  could  now  be  asked, 
"Where  goes't  thou.  Mr.  President?"  he 
would  answer  firmly  and  without  hesitation. 
"With  America  now  and  forever." 


High  School  Dropouts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  INDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article  that 
appeared  in  an  issue  of  Quideposts,  en- 
titled "Harvey  Doodleburg  Drops  Out." 

This  article,  which  was  written  by 
Andrew  Kennedy  of  Marion,  Ind.,  relates 
the  true  and  fascinating  story  of  how 
one  young  man  realized  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  securing  an  education  and  has 
determined  to  help  fellow  dropouts. 

Many  high  school  dropouts  express 
their  regrets  about  curtailing  their  edu- 
cation ;  few  do  more  than  talk  about  their 
mistake.     Andrew  Is  one  of  these  few. 
Not  only  did  he  return  to  school,  but  he 
also  originated  a  new  club  called  "Re- 
opening Doors  to  Students,  Inc."    This 
group  devotes  Its  time  to  encouraging 
those  who  are  considering  leaving  school 
to  remain   there.    Their  success  has  led 
to  the  founding  of  several  other  clubs  in 
Indiana  and  similar  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  groups  in  other  States.    This 
is  not  the  end  of  this  organization's  suc- 
cess story.    The  members  have  already 
set  their  sights  on  achieving  success  on 
many  higher  plateaus;  their  work  has 
only  begun. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ^      _^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Habvxy  Doowjhobg  Drops  Out 
(By  Andrew  Kennedy) 
My  name  is  Andrew  DeimU  Kennedy;  I'm 
ai  years  old  and  live  with  my  parents  In 
Marlon,  Ind.  (population  56.000).  My  twin 
Bisters  Elaine  and  Ellen  and  my  brother 
"P.J."  are  aU  older  and  married  now,  but 
when  I  was  growing  up  we  were  a  real  close 
family.  TWs  story  is  about  how  I  let  them 
all  down,  something  you  wouldn't  think 
could  happen  in  a  family  as  close  as  ours,  but 
it  did  just  the  same. 

m  the  famUy  they  called  me  Harvey 
Doodleburg.  I  got  that  name  becaxise  I 
was  always  doodling  around  and  trying  to 
cut  out  when  there  was  work  to  be  done. 
I  didn't  mind  washing  dishes  for  extra  money 
out  at  Moon's  EWve-In,  but  I  didn't  go  for 
the  home  assignments  like  sweeping  the 
floor.  Too.  I  know  I  was  slow.  Even  today 
I  move  slow  and  I  talk  slow.  Also  I  always 
have  hated  to  take  orders. 

Yet.  some  kinds  of  work  were  okay  with 
me.  From  the  time  I  was  a  sprout.  I  wanted 
to  be  a  part  of  the  family  business.  We  all 
were  steeplejacks  and  sign  painters.  We 
specialized  In  big  jobs  like  painting  grain 
elevators  and  water  towers.  People  always 
are  Interested  to  hear  that  Mom  Is  a  steeple- 
jack because  that's  unusual  for  a  lady  and 
especially  for  a  lovely,  young-looking  one. 
Mom  Is  good  at  what  she  does;  once  when 
Dad  was  In  bed  Ul,  all  by  herself  she  painted 
a  water  tower  275  feet  high. 


MOm  and  Dad  always  painted  the  high 
stuff:  P.J.  would  work  the  middle  and  Ellen 
and  Elaine,  our  two  beauty  queens,  would  do 
the  low  stuff.  When  I  joined  the  group  at 
the  age  of  9.  I  started  by  hauling  water  up 
and  down  the  ladder.  The  Idea  was  to  get 
me  used  to  heights. 

So  that  Is  the  way  It  went,  all  of  us  work- 
ing together  as  a  family  unit.  Of  coiuve, 
I  went  to  school  but  as  I  said.  I  wasn't 
much  Interested  In  It  and  I  didn't  get  my- 
self involved  In  any  school  projects.  The 
friends  I  had  were  really  just  speaking  bud- 
dies except  for  a  kind  of  cast-off  fellow  I'U 
call  Sam. 

If  you  bximmed  around  with  Sam.  you 
didn't  hang  around  with  the  other  guys. 
He  was  a  rough  customer.  In  a  couple  of 
run-ins  we  had  I  found  it  was  good  having 
him  on  my  side.  Mom  and  dad  hired  Sam 
to  paint  with  us  and  that  was  fine.  Off 
time,  he  and  I  would  goof  around  together, 
shooting  tin  cans  along  the  river  and  things 
like  that. 

When  Sam  and  I  got  to  be  freshmen  he 
quit  school.  "Oome  on.  Harvey,"  he  said, 
"Let's  start  living." 

I  suggested  the  idea  to  mom  and  dad, 
pointing  out  my  D-minus  average  to  them  as 
proof  that  I  should  quit.  They  told  me  that 
Instead  of  quitting  I'd  better  work  harder  if 
I  knew  what  was  good  for  me.  But  I  was 
Harvey  Doodleb\irg  and  Harvey  never  cracked 
alx>ok. 

In  the  autumn  of  1959,  our  family  was  on 
an  Important  job  in  FordvUle,  checkerboard- 
ing storage  bins.    E>ad  was  up  45  feet  when 
his  foot  slipped  on  an  outside  rung.    I  heard 
a  "ka-thud."    I  looked  around;  h?  had  fallen 
across    the    railroad    track.    Dad's    leg    was 
smashed,  his  angle  shattered,  and  he  was  out 
of  commission  for  more  than  a  year.    It  was 
then,  with  the  job  deadline  facing  her.  that  I 
convinced   mom  I   shovild   work   full   time. 
Naturally,   I   was   supposed   to   go   back   to 
school  later,  but  old  Harvey  had  other  plans, 
lilarlon  High  School  didn't  like  my  leaving. 
My  English  teacher,  Mr.  Miller,  reasoned  with 
me  especially  hard,  telling  me  about  his  own 
years  of  hard  labor  and  how  loading  a  box- 
car one  day  at  4  a.  m.  he  said  to  himself, 
"Why  this  for  me?    I  can  do  something  bet- 
ter."   Mr.  MiUer  made  a  big  thing  about  how 
education  would  help  me  later. 
But  I  didn't  want  to  listen. 
Well,  I  can  tell  you  it  was  no  time  until 
I  made  Mr.  Biiiller  and  his  boxcar  look  a  little 
silly  because  I  began  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
We  finished  up  that  FordvUle  job  and  with 
winter  setting  in   I   got  work   as  a   grease 
monkey  in  a  trucking  garage.    Eventually  I 
had  two  jobs.    In  the  day  I  was  a  machine 
operator  In  a  Formica  top  factory  and  at 
night  a  picture  tube  inspector  in  a  TV  pl^nt. 
I  was  making  about  $300  a  wees. 

What  did  I  do  with  all  that  money?  WeU. 
I'll  tell  you  something  about  teenagers. 
The  most  important  thing  in  their  lives  is 
not  a  girl  friend  or  their  family  or  educa- 
tion— It's  owning  a  car.  A  car  is  a  good  way 
to  acquire  a  girl  friend.  If  you  have  an 
expensive  car,  even  the  parents  of  a  girl 
think  more  of  you.  A  car  is  a  good  impres- 
sion.   I  had  a  Mercedes-Benz. 

The  Mercedes  was  just  a  starter.  I  bought 
clothes,  rings,  all  kinds  of  stuff  and  ran  up 
big  bills  and  fell  heavily  into  debt.  I'd  go 
to  Chicago,  stay  at  a  nice  hotel,  take  my  new 
buddies  along  and  act  like  a  big  shot.  My 
parents  and  I  argued  about  these  things  but 
I  wasn't  doing  anything  dishonest  or  Im- 
moral. 

Several  years  went  by  and  I  met  some  very 
special  people.  First  I  became  good  pals  with 
two  guys  who  worked  in  the  TV  factory: 
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Ronnie  Keith  and  Fred  Bell.    Both  are  work- 
ing to  r  lake  money  to  go  to  college. 

The  hird  person  I  met  was  a  girl.  A  fine 
girl:  E^  elyn  was  her  name.  I  never  had  met 
a  girl  ike  her  and  I  wanted  to  marry  her. 
But  sY  e  didn't  want  that  because  as  she 
said,  "I  m  going  to  college." 

Here  were  all  these  people  talking  about 
college  and  I  hadn't  even  finished  my  fresh- 
man y«  ar  of  high.  Even  without  an  educa- 
tion, t  lough,  I  could  talk  to  Evelyn  about 
anythii  ig.  She  was  very  interested  in  re- 
ligion 1  nd  couldn't  understand  why  I  never 
went  t )  church.  It  was  clumsy  explaining 
that  I  vas  Harvey  Doodleburg  about  God  too. 
a  Protestant,  took  me.  a  Catholic, 
hurch.     And  do  you  know,  I  started 

Sunday. 

>riest  was  the  fourth  important  per- 

[ot   to  know.     Father  O'Neill   looked 

Casey.     He  was  a  regular  guy.     I'd 

In  my  Mercedes-Benz  and  he'd  say: 

about  letting  me  take  a  spin,  Andy?" 

,  Father,  take  over." 

Father  would  take  off  his  hat,  saying, 

want  the  bishop  to  see  me — not  in  a 

this." 

O'Neill  fmd  I  had  long  discussions 

s  I  never  thought  I'd  be  talking 

random    subjects    that    didn't 

s|}eclfic  yet  that  had  a  way  of  hitting 

For   instance,    one    time    we    were 

about  penance  and  Father  said: 

sf)meone  has  a  rough  life,  Andy,  don't 

feel  sorry  for  him.     He  may 

his  suffering  to  help  others  and 

beautiful  life." 

one  statement  made  me  think  about 

other  than  Just  helping  myself  to 

things.     I  began  to  realize  that  It 

my  own  skill,  or  even  hard  double- 

,  that  had  made  me  such  a  good 

I  had  been  lucky  to  make  so  much 
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I  began  to  think  about  Mr.  Miller. 

teacher.     When  he  had  said  in 

bbxcar  at  4  a.m.   that  there  must  be 

something    better,    he    didn't    mean    more 

No  sir.  a  teacher's  salary  is  hardly 

3o  what  was  "something  better?" 

were   the  kind  of   thoughts  I  was 

when  I  heard  the  terrible  news  about 

frl4nd  Fred.    He  was  killed  in  a  highway 

Poor   Fred    never    got    to    finish 


leath  shook  me  hard,  hard  enough  to 
ae  want  to  do  something. 

Doodleburg,"   I   said    to    myself, 

aimless.     You've    got    to    head    for 

You've  got  to  make  a  start  some- 

And  the  best  start  I  could   think 

right  at  the  beginning — school. 

Evelyn  had  suggested  that  I  go  back 

Ion    High,    but   it    seemed    too    hard 

Now  I  was  deep  in  debt  and  scared  to 

those  teenagers  who  were  at  least 

younger  than  I.    While  I  was  thlnk- 

thls  I  saw  one  reason  for  dropping 

who  are  not  doing  well  In  school, 

't  break  out  of  the  rut,  can't  stand 

reminder  of  their  inferiority. 

(Jont  have  the  guts  to  face  what  other 

think.     They  don't  have  the  will  to 

der. 

I  went  back  to  Marion  High  School 

eshman. 

I'm  paying  off  my  debts  by  working 

station  and  doing  mechanical  work 

side.     I  drive  a  heap,  a  1955  model 

barely  runs.     I'm  still  slow  in  studying 

to  take  algebra  In  summer  school 

t>ecause  I  failed  it,  but  I  have  a 

I'm  active  in  the  French  Club. 

Club  and   the   Future  Teachers    of 

And    last    year,    though    really    I 

want  it.  they  voted  me  class  president. 

extra-curricular   activity    I   am    most 

in  Is  a  club  which  I  former  my- 

s  called  RODS,  which  stands  for  Re- 

Doors  for  Students.    We  are  a  group 

who  try  to  prevent  kids  from 
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dropping  out  of  school.  This  past  summer 
I  got  59  names  of  kids  who  had  dropped 
out.  I  went  around  to  see  each  of  them. 
Three  came  back.  Our  club  wants  to  get 
to  them  before  they  drop  out. 

And  what  do  I  say  to  kids?  I  tell  them 
my  story  and  I  say  that  I  let  my  family  down 
because  I  let  myself  down.  And  I  let  myself 
down  because  I  was  too  stupid  and  too  lazy 
to  make  the  most   of   myself. 

I  hope  to  graduate  in  1966  and  then — 
who  knows?  Maybe  Harvey  Doodleburg  will 
go  to  college. 


Mrs.  Wavie  Drew,  of  Wilmington, 
I  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  public  servants  in 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Wavie  Drew,  of 
Wilmington,  was  honored  Saturday  eve- 
ning at  a  dinner  in  the  Moose  Hall  in 
North  Reading. 

Mrs.  Drew,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  Wilmington, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Town  Committee  for  16  years,  and  on 
the  committee  itself  for  three  decades. 

Widowed  while  her  children  were  still 
in  grade  school,  Mrs.  Drew  raised  an 
outstanding  family  of  eight  children. 
Tragically,  one  of  her  sons  was  killed  in 
action  in  World  War  II.  Mrs.  Drew  al- 
ways found  time,  not  only  for  political 
activity,  but  for  active  participation  in  a 
number  of  civic  and  veterans'  groups  as 
well. 

The  warmth  of  the  regard  for  Mrs. 
Drew  was  demonstrated  by  the  turnout 
for  her  testimonial  dinner.  Mrs.  John 
A.  Volpe  attended  the  reception  before 
the  dinner,  representing  her  husband, 
the  Governor.  Mrs.  Elliot  Richardson, 
wife  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  attend- 
ed the  dinner  and  spoke  briefly  and  elo- 
quently. Master  of  Ceremonies  Lloyd 
C.  Bender  III,  a  member  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Board  of  Selectmen,  introduced  Re- 
publican State  Chairman.  Senator  John 
O.  Parker,  who  presented  Mrs.  Drew  with 
a  special  citation  reading: 

The  Commonwealth 

I  OF   MASSACHtrSETTS, 

October  20,  1965. 
Goi-den    Dome    Citation    Awarded    to    Mrs. 

Wavte  M.  Drew  for  Distinguished  Public 

Service 

Nothing  makes  the  world  so  wonderful 
than  to  have  it  populated  by  individuals 
like  Wavie  M.  Drew.  Her  devotion  to  the 
Republican  Party  over  a  lifetime  and  for 
more  than  16  years  its  chairman  in  the  town 
of  Wilmington  is  a  record  few  persons  can 
match. 

The  full  story  of  her  achievements,  as  a 
party  worker,  member,  and  chairman  of  the 
Wilmington  Board  of  Selectmen,  her  civic 
and  charitable  efforts,  is  a  diary  of  the  sin- 
cere application  of  a  splendid  woman  to 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  Her  loyalty  to 
her  family  is  a  monument  of  love  and  af- 
fection. Few  persons  in  Massachusetts'  his- 
tory have  given  so  freely  of  their  time,  en- 


ergies, and  talents  to  support  party  pro. 
grams,  community  welfare,  and  a  helping 
hand  to  those  in  need. 

This  Golden  Dome  Citation  is,  therefore 
awarded  to  a  rare  and  wonderful  persons  who 
serves  her  party  and  her  town  with  honor 
integrity,  and  a  high  sense  of  public  spirit. 
John  A.  Volpe, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Eluot    L.    Richardson, 

Lieutenant  Governor. 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Attorney  General. 
John  F.  Parker, 
Senator,  Chairman,  State  Committee. 

Others  in  attendance  included,  Mrs. 
Albert  Kitchener,  who  succeeded  Mrs. 
Drew  as  Republican  town  chairman,  Ro- 
land Wood,  vice  chairman  of  the  town 
committee,  Madeline  Slater,  secretary, 
and  Miss  WiUard  Richardson,  treasurer! 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Johii 
Sheehy  represented  Attorney  General 
Edv/ard  Brooke,  and  State  Committee- 
man Andrew  Card,  of  Billerica,  and  State 
Committeewoman  Marion  E.  Hunt,  of 
Lexington,  -were  also  present  to  honor 
Mrs.  Drew. 

State  legislators.  Senator  James  Long, 
of  Woburn;  Representative  Frank  Tan- 
ner, of  Reading;  and  Representative  Fred 
Cain,  of  Wilmington,  attended  as  did  all 
the  members  of  the  Wilmington  Board  of 
Selectmen:  Mr.  Bender,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Black,  Mr.  Paul  H.  Niles,  and  Mr.  Rene 
J.  LaRivee. 

Also  present  were  selectmen  from  And. 
over,  Reading,  North  Reading,  and  other 
towns,  as  well  as  former  colleagues  of 
Mrs.  Drew  on  the  Wilmington  board. 

Rev.  Robert  Smith  dehvered  the  invo- 
cation while  Father  Edmund  Croake  pro- 
nounced benediction  at  the  close  of  the 
evening. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  magnificent  tribute 
to  a  great  lady.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  an  article  by  Raymond 
Bates  of  the  Lowell  Sun  about  Mrs. 
Drew's  dinner  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks: 

To  Honor  Wh-mington's  "Mrs.  GOP  " 
( By  Raymond  P.  Bates) 

State  House. — WUmington's  most  fabu- 
lous lady,  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Wavie  M. 
Drew,  known  throughout  the  community  as 
"Mrs.  Republican",  will  bow  out  of  the  Wil- 
mington Republican  town  committee  after 
three  decades  of  dedicated  service. 

On  Saturday  night  Mrs.  Drew,  now  in  her 
70's,  will  be  honored  by  more  than  500  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  at  a  testimonial 
banquet  to  be  held  in  her  honor  at  Moose 
Hall,  in  North  Reading. 

Many  visiting  dignitaries,  both  men  and 
women,  including  VS.  Representative  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  Republican,  of  Lowell,  will 
be  on  hand  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Drew,  who 
until  recently  had  served  16  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Wilmington  GOP  town  committee. 

Mrs.  Drew  also  has  been,  and  still  Is,  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  Wilmington  townhall, 
where  she  has  served  on  the  board  of  select- 
men for  16  years  and  currently  is  rounding 
out  her  fourth  term  as  chairman  of  that 
board. 

During  her  many  years  in  GOP  commit- 
tee affairs  and  as  a  Wilmington  selectman 
Mrs.  Drew  has  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  for  her  forthright  manner  in  deal- 
ing with  both  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Many  of  the  State's  leading  ladies  will  be 
in  attendance  in  the  farewell  tribute  to 
Waive  Drew  on  Saturday  night.  Among 
these  will  be  the  Governor's  wife,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Volpe,  of  Winchester,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Rich- 
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ardson,  of  Brookllne,  wife  <rf  Lt.  Gov.  Elliot 
L  Richardson. 

In  addition  to  Congressman  Mohsb,  the 
nther  prominent  members  of  the  GOP  will 
include  Senator  John  F.  Parker,  of  Taunton, 
aewly  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  committee. 

Mrs  Drew,  mother  of  seven  sons  and  a 
daughter,  was  widowed  while  her  eight 
children  were  in  grade  school.  Her  sons  en- 
listed m  the  military  services  during  World 
War  II  One  son,  Elmer,  was  killed  In  ac- 
tion As  a  Gold  Star  Mother.  Mrs.  Drew 
also  has  been  most  active  In  the  auxiliaries 
of  the  three  veterans  organizations  In  Wil- 
mington. ^  . 

Small  wonder  that  Mrs.  Drew  In  the  past 
had  won  the  honor  of  being  named  Wilming- 
ton's "outstanding  woman  of  the  year." 


Building  World's  Largest  Nitric 
Acid  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

OF    IdSSOTTRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent announcement,  as  carried  in  the 
Louisiana  Press- Journal,  of  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  that  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  Is 
building  there  the  world's  largest  single 
line  nitric  acid  plant  recalls  to  mind  the 
fact  that  just  a  dozen  years  ago  this 
plant  was  idle,  declared  surplus  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  had  been  built 
during  World  War  H  for  experimental 
work  In  possible  development  of  automo- 
bile fuel  from  coal  and  was  readily  con- 
vertible to  production  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia for  use  in  fertilizer  and  other 
industrial  purposes. 

Thanks  to  prompt  approval  of  the  dis- 
posal of  this  plant  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees,  these 
facilities  were  sold.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  since  that  time,  and  this 
present  faciUty  with  460  employees  is 
one  of  the  largest  industries  in  northeast 
Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Louisiana 
Press-Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Building  World's  Largest  Nitric  Acid  Plant 

Here — Hercttles  Expanding  Several  Other 

FACiLrms   AT  Missoxmi   Chemical  Wcwks 

The  world's  largest  single  line  nitric  acid 

plant  Is  now  under  oonstructlon  at  Herctiles 

Powder  Co.'s   Missouri   Chemical   Works  at 

Louisiana. 

The  plant  Is  scheduled  to  be  In  operation 
next  spring,  with  a  capacity  of  800  tons  of 
acid  a  day.  It  will  augment  the  300-tons- 
a-day  existing  capacity  at  the  Hercules  plant 
and  Is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  multlmUUon- 
doUar  expansion  projects  at  Missouri  Chem- 
ical Works,  making  the  plant  complex  one 
of  the  largest  of  any  of  the  40  plants  Her- 
cules operates  In  the  United  States. 

The  company's  entire  bocu-d  of  directors 
toured  the  facility  today,  Tuesday,  and  will 
conduct  Its  regular  September  board  meet- 
ing at  the  plant  tomorrow. 

In  addition  to  the  new  nitric  acid  plant, 
there  is  now  nearlng  completion  an  expan- 


sion of  ammonia  facilities  and  a  20,000-ton 
low-temperature  ammonia  storage  unit.  Also 
under  construction  are  expansions  of  exist- 
ing formaldehyde  and  pentaerythrltol  facili- 
ties, a  $600,000  unit  for  the  control  of  plant 
waste,  and  a  major  expansion  of  water  In- 
take equipment  on  the  Mississippi. 

Supporting  services  for  the  expanded  plant 
include  new  railroad  siding,  additional  dock 
space  and  modernization  of  offices  and  lab- 
oratory facilities. 

That  new  nitric  acid  plant  Is  being  built 
adjacent  to  the  old  facility.  It  can  be  oper- 
ated In  conjunction  with  the  old  plant  or 
separately. 

According  to  MCW  Manager  Joe  Talley,  the 
present  crew  of  the  old  plant  will  be  able 
to  operate  the  new  also,  with  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen  more  workers  being  necessary. 
However,  the  total  work  force  at  the 
Missouri  Chemical  Works  has  risen  to  460 
from  400  on  the  payroll  at  the  first  of  the 
year.  Manager  Talley  describes  this  as  stock- 
piling of  manpower  to  meet  the  employee 
needs  which  are  expanding  along  with  the 
chemical  production  facilities. 

When  the  plant's  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tem Is  complete.  It  will  treat  all  of  MOW's 
chemical  wastes  as  well  as  the  sanitary 
sewage  from  the  plant  and  Ordonla. 

There  are  so  many  contractors  now  work- 
ing at  MCW  that  an  estimate  of  total  con- 
struction persorm.el  now  employed  there  U 
Impossible. 


"Plastic  Surgery  Ain't  Too  Bad  Now" 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend.  Mr.  Harold  Trulock,  editor 
of  the  Mvmcie  Press,  is  a  newspaperman 
and  editor  of  rare  quality  and  possesses 
an  acute  sense  of  the  appropriate. 

His  response  to  the  recent  series  of 
anti-American  demonstrations  by  some 
students  and  professors  on  American 
campuses  in  protest  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
was  the  publication  of  perhaps  the  finest 
story  concerning  that  war  which  we  have 
seen. 

In  selecting  this  story.  Harold  Trulock 
gave  his  readers  more  information, 
drama  and  stark  realism  concerning  that 
dirty  war  in  Vietmun  and  the  caliber 
and  morale  of  our  men  there,  than  any 
amount  of  editorializing  could  have 
accomplished. 

My  wish  is  that  every  American  could 
read  this  story  by  Mr.  Trulock. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  article  from  the  Muncie  Evening 
Press: 

"Plastic  Sitrcert  Ain't  Too  Bad  Now" 

(ByTomTlede) 
Bien    Hoa.   Vietnam.— Pfc.   James   Wright 
trlect  to  talk  but  his  efforts  were  drowned 
by  the  gagging  of  his  own  blood. 

He  has  been  shot  through  the  jaw  with 
amachlnegun. 

The  right  side  of  his  face  resembled  an 
early  American  quilt.  Scores  of  surgical 
stitches  wove  discolored  patches  of  flesh 
together  and  crimson  saliva  ran  from  his 
gaping,  wired  mouth. 

He  had  been  a  handsome  kid  once — brush 
headed,  blue  eyed,  fair  of  complexion. 
There  was  a  girl  back   In  Dallas.   In  fact. 


that  thought  he  was  just  about  the   best 
looking  guy  alive. 

She  wouldn't  know  him  now. 
"I   guess,"   he   had   said   when   hit,   "this 
ruins  my  beautiful  smile." 

"WE  killed  some  of  them  in  the  trees" 
Swathed  In  bloody  sheets  and  clinging 
to  life  by  a  tracheotomy  tube  which  allowed 
him  to  breathe  through  his  throat,  he  wrote 
down  how  It  happened  on  a  pad  of  yellow 
paper.  The  grammar  was  faulty.  He  apolo- 
gized for  that: 

"Can  you  make  It  out?  I'm  sorry,  I  never 
finished  high  school." 

Jim  Wright,  18,  was  a  member  of  Company 
A  when  the  1-503  (Airborne)  Infantry  was 
assigned  to  clear  out  an  area  In  what  Is 
called  war  zone  D — a  frightening  country- 
side with  the  enemy  under  every  rock. 

As  he  wrote  It:  "We  walked  Into  an  am- 
bush. They  (the  Vletcong)  were  In  the 
trees  and  they  opened  up  a  .50-callber  ma- 
chlnegun  which  pinned  us  down.  I  was 
scared  real  bad. 

"After  we  got  organized,  we  could  see 
they  had  two  .50'b  and  two  .30-callber  guns 
on  us.  We  killed  some  of  them  In  the  trees 
and  then  my  platoon  started  after  the  gun 
bunkers. 

"But  they  were  on  a  hill  and  the  firepower 
was  too  much  for  us.  Four  of  our  guys  go* 
It  right  there.    The  rest  of  us  stalled." 

HE   DROPPED    GRENADE   IN    FOES'    BUNK^ 

The  boy  stopped  writing  and  began  to 
choke  blood.  It  ran  down  his  narrow  chest 
before  being  blotted  up  with  gauze. 

It  hurt  when  he  coughed,  he  said.  But 
then  It  htirt  when  he  didn't  cough,  too. 

"So  then  we  regrouped,"  he  went  on,  "and 
made  another  stab  to  get  on  line. 

"About  then  I  saw  where  one  of  the  .30 
calibers  was  p>o6ltioned  and  I  decided  to  rush 
it.  I  kept  low  and  tried  to  make  a  small 
target,  but  they  zeroed  In  on  me.  Next  thing 
I  know  they  hit  me  in  the  face  with  two 
slugs. 

"But  I  didn't  black  out.  I  knew  exactly 
what  was  going  on.  And  that  machlnegun 
was  still  firing  up  there.  So,  I  just  kept 
moving  toward  it. 

"so  matbe  I'm  even  luckt 


"When  I  reached  them,  I  dropped  a  hand 
grenade  in  their  damn  bunker.  Our  guys 
told  me  later  I  killed  five  of  the  people." 

By  the  time  they  got  to  Jim  Wright,  he 
had  caught  another  bullet — a  fiesh  wound 
In  the  side.  In  sum,  he  had  lost  two  pints 
of  blood,  an  undetermined  number  of  teeth, 
some  of  his  jawbone  and  part  of  a  Up. 

A  terrible  price. 

But  with  It  he  purchased  five  enemy  Uvea 
and,  in  part  at  least,  a  way  out  of  hell  fca-  a 
company  of   American   Infantrymen. 

"I  ain't  so  bad  off,"  he  Indicated.  "I  think 
they  got  maybe  a  dozen  of  our  guys  back 
there.  So  maybe  I'm  even  lucky.  At  least 
I  m  stUl  alive." 

He  started  to  cough  again  and  squeezed 
his  eyes  In  pain. 

"And,  anyway,  they  say  plastic  surgery 
ain't  too  bad  now." 


Appellate  Review  of  Criminal  Sentences 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October.  22. 1965 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  22.  I  introduced  S.  2722.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  appellate  review  of 
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senteni  es  imposed  in  criminal  cases  aris- 
ing in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  the  de- 
tennin  ition  of  the  sentence  in  a  crim- 
inal CI  se  is  left  to  the  soimd,  but  un- 
superv  sed,  discretion  of  the  district 
judge  Before  whom  the  case  is  i>ending. 
As  lon{  as  the  sentence  imposed  is  with- 
in the  statutory  limits,  it  is  unreview- 
able by  appeal.  No  matter  how  excessive 
or  unji  st  the  sentence  might  be,  an  ap- 
pellate court  is  powerless  to  modify  it  in 
any  war. 

This  basic  shortcoming  in  criminal 
procedi  ire — which  is  unique  to  our  ju- 
dicial system — has  produced  serious  in- 
equitle:  and  needless  disparities  in  sen- 
tences. It  has  been  frequently  criticized. 
While  urograms  such  as  the  sentencing 
institu  es  admittedly  have  made  sub- 
stantia progress  toward  the  development 
of  betti  r  sentencing  practices,  experience 
has  shown  that  such  procedures  and 
technicues  are  not  enough.  To  ade- 
quately coi>e  with  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive sentences — to  correct  injustices 
once  th  ey  have  occurred — the  practice  of 
appellate  review  is  also  required. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  right 
of  apiellate  review  will  satisfactorily 
solve  a  11  of  the  remaining  problems  in 
determ  ning  a  proper  sentence.  Quite 
obviously  such  a  claim  would  oversim- 
plify a  complex  and  controversial  sub- 
ject. However,  appellate  review  will  at 
least  p'ovide  an  additional  and  impor- 
tant sU  p  in  the  right  direction.  It  would 
give  tte  judicial  process  the  means  of 
reachlr  g  and  reviewing  undeniable  mis- 
takes. It  would  clearly  facilitate  the 
develcH;  ment  of  proper  sentencing  prac- 
tices aj  Id  standards.  It  would,  in  other 
words,  ;lose  the  gap  existing  in  the  pres- 
ent sys  em.  for  which  there  is  little  logic 
and  ev(  n  less  justification.    * 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  variations 
in  sent  >nces  for  the  same  crime  are  es- 
sential. Sound  resiilts  can  never  be 
achieve  d  by  providing  rigid  and  inflexible 
formulis.  A  sentence  which  may  be 
qtiite  p  roper  in  a  case  involving  one  set 
of  circi  mstances  may  well  be  grossly  in- 
adequa  e  in  dealing  with  the  same  of- 
fense \(  hen  committed  by  a  different  tjrpe 
of  offei  ider  or  under  aggravated  circum- 
stance: .  However,  where  the  same  crime 
has  be<  n  committed  by  similar  offenders 
and  luider  similar  clrciunstances,  it  is 
sensibl  >  to  expect  that  the  punishment 
should  be  reasonably  uniform.  That  any 
dlspari  ;y  should  depend  upon  which 
judge  lappens  to  hear  the  case  strikes 
anyone  as  unjust.  Yet  under  our  present 
system  of  unsupervised  sentencing,  this 
factor  miortunately  does  account  for  the 
difference  in  many  cases. 

The  determination  of  a  proper  sen- 
tence i  ivolves  the  consideration  of  many 
elemen  ts.  It  can  never  be  reduced  to  an 
exact  science.  Substantial  leeway  must 
be  left  for  the  exercise  of  sound  judg- 
ment i  nd.  Indeed,  the  differing  views  of 
Individ  lal  judges  in  whose  hands  the 
senteni  ing  power  has  been  placed.  But 
the  de  ermination  of  a  sentence  should 
be  on  £  rational,  not  an  arbitrary,  basis. 
When,  however,  such  judgments  cannot 
be  rec«  nciled  with  reason,  it  is  utterly 
incredi>le    that    the    appellate    courts 


should  be  denied  the  right  to  prevent  a 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

To  place  this  matter  in  perspective,  it 
is  appropriate  to  quote  a  still  applicable 
passage  from  the  address  of  James  V. 
Bennett,  formerly  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Speaking  to  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference  on 
April  28,  1961,  he  observed: 

I  have  a  g^eat  and  abiding  respect  for 
judges  and  for  their  courage  as  demonstrated 
particularly  In  this  circuit  In  rec«nt  months. 
I  admire  them  for  their  dedication  to  the 
Ideal  of  equal  Justice  under  law.  The  care 
that  Is  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  an 
offender  and  how  he  Is  to  be  treated  con- 
stantly amazes  me.  In  no  other  Judicial  sys- 
tem In  the  world  do  Judges  now  have  or  are 
able  to  obtain  so  much  Information  about 
an  offender  as  In  the  Federal  system.  And 
It  Is  being  used  effectively  to  improve  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

Even  though  I  feel  thus  and  agree  that  our 
courts  and  Judges  are  the  bulwark  of  our 
way  of  life,  I  cannot  be  so  shortsighted  as  to 
overlook  or  shrug  off  without  concern  some 
cases  where  I  have  been  duty  bound  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  court.  Take  for  In- 
stances the  cases  of  two  men  we  received  last 
spring.  The  first  man  had  been  convicted  of 
cashing  a  check  for  $58.40.  He  was  out  of 
work  at  the  time  of  his  offense,  and  when 
his  wife  became  ill  and  he  needed  money  for 
rent,  food,  and  doctor  bills,  he  became  the 
victim  of  temptation.  He  had  no  prior 
criminal  record.  The  other  man  cashed  a 
check  for  $35.20.  He  was  also  out  of  work 
and  his  wife  had  left  him  for  another  man. 
His  prior  record  consisted  of  a  drunk  charge 
and  a  nonsupport  charge.  Our  examination 
of  these  two  cases  Indicated  no  significant 
differences  for  sentencing  purposes.  But 
they  appeared  before  different  Judges  and 
the  first  man  received  15  years  in  prison  and 
the  second  man  30  days. 

These  are  not  cases  picked  out  of  thin 
air.  In  January  the  President  of  the  United 
States  commuted  to  time  served  the  sentence 
of  a  first  offender,  a  former  Army  lieutenant, 
and  a  veteran  of  over  500  days  in  combat, 
who  had  been  given  18  years  for  forging  six 
small   checks. 

In  one  of  our  institutions  a  middle-aged 
credit  union  treasurer  is  serving  117  days 
for  embezzling  $24,000  in  order  to  cover  his 
gambling  debts.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
other middle-aged  embezzler  with  a  fine 
past  record  and  a  fine  family  is  serving  20 
years,  with  5  years  probation  to  follow.  At 
the  same  institution  is  a  war  veteran,  a  39- 
year-old  attorney  who  has  never  been  in 
trouble  before,  serving  11  years  for  illegally 
Importing  parrots  Into  this  country.  An- 
other who  Is  destined  for  the  same  institu- 
tion is  a  middle-age  tax  accountant  who  on 
tax  fraud  charges  received  31  years  and  31 
days  In  consecutive  sentences.  In  stark  con- 
trast, at  the  same  Institution  last  year  an 
unstable  young  man  served  out  his  98-day 
sentence  for  armed  bank  robbery.  An  exam- 
ination of  sentencing  statistics  produce  a 
less  dramatic  picture,  for  they  Inevitably 
level  off  the  extremes  of  leniency  or  severity. 
But  they  do  serve  to  prove  the  widespread 
extent  of  disparities.  For  example,  the 
crime  of  forgery  usually  Involves  similar  clr- 
cxomstances  and  individuals,  but  last  year 
the  district  of  northern  Indiana  gave  aver- 
age terms  of  52  months,  while  western  Wash- 
ington imposed  an  average  of  10  months. 
For  auto  theft,  an  offense  so  often  Involving 
similar  factors,  one  court  in  this  circuit 
Imposed  terms  averaging  48  months,  but 
eastern  New  York  imposed  terms  averaging 
slightly  In  excess  of  14  months.  The  pro- 
portion of  all  types  of  convicted  defendants 
plEiced  on  probation  ranged  from  67  percent 
In  South  Carolina  to  10  percent  in  western 
Tennessee. 


Unquestionably,  some  of  these  judg- 
ments  are  the  direct  result  of  the  absence 
of  any  appellate  power  to  review  indi- 
vidual  sentences  or  to  exercise  general 
supervisory  power  over  sentencing  prac- 
tices, ether  phases  of  the  work  of  trial 
judges  are  subject  to  appellate  review  and 
supervision.  Only  sentencing  errors  are 
not  capable  of  being  corrected  on  ap- 
peal, apparently  for  reasons  that  are  for 
the  most  part  historical.  Such  reasons 
are  increasingly  irreconcilable  with  pre- 
vailing notions  of  procedural  due  process 
and  are  woefully  out  of  step  with  the 
requirements  for  a  fair  and  just  sen- 
tencing system. 

There  appears  to  be  a  substantial  di- 
vergence of  opinion  as  to  whether  trial 
judges'  sentencing  power  should  be  cur- 
tailed. The  adoption  of  appellate  review 
procedures  would  not  be  necessary  if 
sentencing  should  cease  to  be  a  judicial 
function,  but  that  is  not  the  case  today. 
Since  the  sentencing  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  individual  Federal  district 
judges,  the  right  to  review  the  exercise 
of  such  judgment  should  be  given  to  the 
Federal  appellate  courts. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  appellate  re- 
view of  sentences  is  not  new.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute in  its  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
and  by  Attorney  General  Cummings  in 
the  1930's.  Attorney  Greneral  Cum- 
mings sent  his  proposal  to  the  Congress 
with  this  statement: 

My  studies  of  the  disposition  of  criminal 
cases  In  Federal  courts  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  frequently  occur  wide 
disparities  and  great  inequalities  and  sen- 
tences in  different  districts,  and  even  by  dif- 
ferent Judges  in  the  same  district,  for  Identi- 
cal offenses  Involving  similar  states  of  facts. 

While,  of  course,  varying  points  of  view  as 
between  individual  Judges  must  of  necessity 
lead  to  a  certain  degree  of  divergence  in  sen- 
tences imposed,  the  result  is  that  the  pen- 
alty which  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  has 
to  undergo  may  depend  on  chance  and  on 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  that  a  par- 
ticular Judge  disposes  of  the  case.  This 
situation  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  that 
equal,  evenhanded  Justice  Is  attained. 

These  reasons  are  as  applicable  today 
as  they  were  30  years  ago.  The  interven- 
ing years  have,  however,  intensified  the 
need  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the 
grossly  disproportionate  sentence  and 
have  witnessed  a  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  appellate  review.  The 
time  has  come,  therefore,  to  enact  such 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  enhancing 
public  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice. 

S.  2722  confers  on  the  courts  of  appeal 
the  power  to  review  certain  criminal  sen- 
tences. It  would  allow  a  convicted  per- 
son, who  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  or  terms  aggregating  more 
than  1  year,  to  appeal  his  sentence  with- 
in 10  days  after  entry  of  the  final  judg- 
ment or  order  imposing  the  sentence  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  excessive.  The 
courts  of  appeal,  by  rule  or  order,  may 
require  the  forwarding  of  such  tran- 
scripts and  records  which  are  deemed 
necessary  to  decide  the  matter  from  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  courts  of  appeal  can  make 
available  to  counsel  any  presentence  re- 
ports and  other  evaluations  relating  to 
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the  defendant  on  such  terms  as  are  con- 
ridered  necessary  for  an  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  appeal.  The  bUl  also  pro- 
vides that  the  district  judge  is  required 
to  state  for  the  record  his  reasons  for  the 
sentence  when  imposing  a  sentence  sub- 
ject to  review. 

With  one  exception,  the  appellate 
court  may  decide  the  matter  with  or 
without  an  oral  hearing.  It  is  given  the 
power  to  reduce,  increase,  or  otherwise 
modify  the  sentence  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. However,  before  anrBentence  is 
increased  the  appellant  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement  and  presenting  any 
Information  in  his  own  behalf.  By  tak- 
ing an  appeal,  however,  he  is  deemed  to 
have  waived  any  right  to  plead  that  as  a 
result  of  the  revision  of  the  sentence  he 
has  been  twice  put  in  Jeopardy. 

Because  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect  an  individual  to  appeal  a  sus- 
pended sentence  of  any  kind,  the  bill 
also  provides  that,  In  the  event  proba- 
tion is  subsequently  revoked,  the  right  to 
appeal  from  a  sentence  of  more  than  1 
year  is  preserved  until  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment or  order  imposing  such  sentence 
of  imprisonment. 

Furthermore,  S.  2722  makes  clear  that 
the  right  to  ball  after  conviction  remains 
discretionary  with  the  district  court. 
The  legislation  does  not  confer  or  en- 
large any  right  to  be  released  pending 
an  appeal  from  the  sent«ice  Imposed. 
Because  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
courts  of  appeal  will  require  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  following  enactment  of 
the  legislation  to  adopt  appropriate  rules 
governing  appeals  against  sentence,  the 
law  would  become  effective  6  months 
after  Its  approval  and  would  apply  only 
to  sentences  Imposed  thereafter. 

While  this  legislation  Is  patterned 
after  bills  I  have  Introduced  in  previous 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  it  has  benefited 
from  considerable  discussion  devoted  to 
the  subject  in  recent  circuit  conferences, 
as  well  as  the  thinking  expresed  In  nu- 
merous legal  periodicals.  The  basic  de- 
parture from  S.  823  Introduced  In  the 
88th  Congress — granting  the  power  to 
Increase  as  well  as  reduce  sentences — 
Is  in  response  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  as  adopted  In  its  meeting  of  Sep- 
tember 1984. 

Rather  than  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
each  provision  of  the  bill  at  this  time, 
it  is  more  appropriate  to  offer  two  arti- 
cles for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
The  first,  written  by  the  Honorable 
Simon  E.  Sobeloff.  was  published  in  the 
Brooklyn  Law  Review.  The  second,  by 
Prof.  Gerhard  O.  W.  Mueller,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Vanderbilt  Law  Review.  It 
is  my  |iope,  Mr.  President,  that,  when 
Congress  reconvenes  next  January,  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  will  promptiy  be  sched- 
uled. To  quote  Judge  Sobeloff  In  his 
closing  remarks  to  the  symposium  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit on  September  24,  1962: 

To  guard  against  irrationality,  inequity, 
and  oppression,  every  long  sentence  warrants 
a  second  look. 

This  bill  wiU  provide  that  opportunity. 


^r  purposes  of  full  Information  I  am 
having  the  text  of  8.  2722  printed  at  this 
point: 

8.2722 


A  WU  to  amend  chapter  235  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  appeUate 
review  of  sentences  Imposed  In  criminal 
cases  arising  in  the  dlstrtot  ooiirts  of  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  alter  sec- 
tion 3741  thereof  the  f oUowlng  new  section : 


"I  3742.  Appeal  fr<»n  sentence 

"(a)  In  every  case  arising  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  which  a  de- 
fendant  has   been   sentenced   to  imprison- 
ment for  one  or  mote  criminal  offenses  where 
the  term  or  aggregate  terms  total  more  than 
one  year  the  defendant  may,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
within  ten  days  after  entry  of  the  final  Judg- 
ment or  order  Imposing  the  sentence,  appeal 
from   the    sentence   so   Imposed    upon    the 
ground  that  the  sentence,  although  lawful, 
is  excessive.    Upon  the  making  of  such  ap- 
plication, the  clerk  of  the  district  court  shall 
certify  to  the  court  of  appeals  such  tran- 
scripts of  proceedings,  records,  and  other  In- 
formation relating  to  the  offense  or  offenses 
of  the  defendant  and  the  sentence  Imposed 
upon  him  as  the  court  <rf  appeals  by  rule  or 
order  may  require,  including  any  presentence 
reports  or  other  evaluations  made  pursuant 
to  statute  or  otherwise.     The  court  of  ap- 
peals shall   provide  for  the  availability  of 
such  presentence  reports  and  other  evalua- 
tions, or  portions  thereof,  to  counsel  for  the 
defendant  on  such  terms  as  may  be  necessary 
for  an  effective  prosecution  of  the  appeal. 
Any  district  Judge  Imposing  a  sentence  sub- 
ject to  review  under  this  section  shall  state 
as  part  of  the  record  his  reasons  fOT  impos- 
ing that  partlcul€ir  sentence. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  suh- 
sectlon,  any  appeal  may  be  determined  by 
the  court  of  appeals  with  or  without  an  oral 
hearing  thereon.  The  court  of  appeals  may 
reduce,  increase,  or  otherwise  modify  the  sen- 
tence Imposed  by  the  district  court  as  it 
deems  appropriate:  Provided,  however.  That 
before  any  sentence  is  Increased  the  court  of 
appeals  shall  afford  the  defendant  an  op- 
portimlty  to  make  a  statement  and  to  pre- 
sent any  Information  In  his  own  behalf.  By 
taking  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  under 
this  section,  the  defendant  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  any  right  to  plead  that  as 
a  result  of  any  revision  of  the  sentence  by 
the  court  of  appeals  he  has  been  twice  put 
in  Jeopardy  for  the  same  offense. 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  a  Judgment  or 
order  of  probation  is  revoked  and  a  sentence 
of  Imprisonment  is  Imposed  for  more  than 
one  year,  the  defendant  may  appeal  from 
such  sentence  as  provided  In  this  section 
within  ten  days  after  entry  of  the  Judgment 
or  order  Imposing  the  sentence. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  confer  or  enlarge  any  right  of  the  defend- 
ant to  be  released  following  his  conviction 
pending  an  appeal  from  the  sentence 
Imposed. 

"(e)  The  procedure  for  taking  an  appeal 
under  this  section  shall  follow  the  proce- 
dure for  an  appeal  from  a  Judgment  or  order 
of  conviction  and,  where  the  appeals  are 
Joined,  a  single  notice  of  appeal  shaU  be 
sufficient.         ' 

"(f)  This  Kcl  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  its  approval  and  shall  apply 
only  to  sentences  Imposed  thereafter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  235  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"3742.  Appeal  from  sentence." 


Statement  by  the  HoBorable  Gabriel 
Valdet,  ForeifB  Minuter  of  Cbile 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coNNscncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
Chilean  viewpoint  on  Latin  American 
Integration  by  Gabriel  Valdes,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Chile. 

Mr.  Valdes'  statement  follows: 
Statxmkmt  bt  ths  HONoaxBLB  Oabmxl  Val- 
des, Foreign  Ministee  or  Chile,  at  the 
Pah  Ascesican  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 
Tuesday,  Seftxmber  28, 1965 


Whenever  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
stated  the  need  for  integration,  it  has  done 
so  with  the  deepest  conviction  of  Its  great 
urgency.  We  are  convinced  that  progres- 
sive forms  of  integration  that  eventually 
lead  to  a  Common  Market  adequate  to  meet 
the  political,  economical,  and  social  reaUty 
of  Latin  America  are  conditions  of  develop- 
ment. We  are  also  convinced  that  140  years 
of  disunity  have  been  the  principal  cause 
of  our  poverty  and  political  and  social  in- 
stability and,  in  short,  have  arrested  o\ir 
advance  toward  better  and  fairer  forms  of 
life  already  attained  by  other  nations  in 
the  European  Community. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  integration  is  a 
political  and  economic  phenomenon  and  that 
It  also  responds  to  political  and  economic 
requirements.  In  our  partlcxilar  case,  I  shall 
discuss  the  latter,  not  because  I  consider 
them  to  be  the  most  Important  and  urgent, 
but  because  they  have  been  given  priority 
in  our  continent.  It  Is  curious,  in  this 
respect,  that  LatHL.>Amerlca  integration  has 
been  started  and  promoted  by  technicians 
and  economics,  while  in  Europe  Integration 
began  with  the  Impulse  and  decision  of 
politicians  like  Adenauer,  De  Qasperl,  Schu- 
man,  and  Monet. 

Here  seems  to  lie  the  explanation  for  the 
great  difference  In  the  speed  and  shape  of 
both  processes. 

As  we  see  it,  Latin  America  is  confronted 
today  by  a  dilemma:  United  It  faces  Its  re- 
sponslbUlty  In  the  world  of  today,  or  It 
mxist  lag  behind,  protesting  conditions  for 
which  we — the  Latin  Americans — will  be  to 
blame  because  we  have  failed  to  understand 
history  or  see  Its  trend. 

Existing  conditions  of  International  com- 
merce and  the  characteristics  of  modern 
technology  make  economic  development  Im- 
possible In  compartments  of  stagnation. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  the  present  re- 
ality m  Latin  America — that  Is  to  say, 
disintegration — determines  a  structxire  in- 
adequate to  foster  development  and  also 
hinders  It.  It  Is  Inadequate  In  the  sense 
that  markets  are  too  narrow  to  support  In- 
dustries that  generate  adequate  levels  of 
scale  economies.  Nor  would  It  be  possible 
for  certain  Industries  to  become  dynanUc 
centers  of  development.  It  Is  also  Inade- 
quate Insofar  as  It  makes  Impossible  fur- 
ther substitution  of  Imports. 

We  well  know  that  substitution  of  Imports 
Is  still  a  condition  of  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  of  equilibrium  In  Its 
global  balance  of  foreign  payments.  I  would 
like  to  mention  here  the  figures  given  by 
BCLA  concerning  the  deficit  that  would  exist 
in  Latin  America  In  1970  between  the  pos- 
sible value  of  exports  and  the  demand  for 
Imports.    In   the  cases   where  substitution 
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Buooeasful,  the  deficit  would  reach 

of  $1,530  million.     If  there  Is  no 

the  deficit   would    be   M-SOO 

Our  main  objective  In  Integration 

a  large  regional   market   that 

p^Mlble  a  process  of  substitution  of 

a  regional  level, 
substitution  of  Imports  Is  not  a  simple 
It   demands    protective    measures, 
a  certain  limit  might  turn  the 
actlTlty    Into    an    antleconomlc 
lubstltutlon  Is  not  paired  with  an 
of     productivity,     Internal     costs 
»ct  the  stability  and  levels  of  ex- 
i^nover,  we  all  know  that  modem 
makes  It  compulsory  to  produce 
scale  or  raise  the  ctistoms  pro- 
permit   competition  of  national 
ed  products.    The  problem,  as  we 
that  In  order  to  utilize  the  ad- 
of  technology,  we  must  not  only 
>ur  ability  to  acquire  the  capital 
li  corporates    technology,    but    must 
our    ability    to    fully   exploit 
offered  by  technology  with 
specialization    and    large-scale 
in  production. 

Integration    must    take 

a  protected   regional   market.    It 

to  be  so,  Jvist  as  the  United  States 

in   markets   were   during    their 

of  development.    It  Is  not  that 

he  Imposition  of  barriers  as  high 

example,  the  average  57  percent  tariff 

to  the  United  States  paid  in 

we  need  Is  that  our  Industries 
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and  foreign  markets  with  those  of 

iloped  countries. 

out  a  moment  ago  that  the  pres- 

Amerlcan  economic  structure  also 

"put  the  brake"  to  development. 

cause  It  consolidates  archaic  struc- 

makes  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
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the  present  reality  in  Latin 
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success.    Competition  In  larger  markets  will 
make  this  possible. 

Furthermore,  the  necessary  greater  mobil- 
ity of  capital  within  the  region  and  the  in- 
flow of  capitals  from  outside  the  region  that 
will  have  to  be  effected  under  conditions  of 
regularity  of  treatment,  will  channel  those 
capitals  toward  the  countries  where  social 
peace,  derived  from  well-being  is  stronger. 

Besides,  communication  between  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  through  exchanges  be- 
tween associations  of  workers  and  between 
unions,  should  bring  with  It  an  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions.  This  will  have  the 
result  of  equalizing  upward  the  workers 
gains. 

As  we  have  Indicated,  the  political  aspects 
of  Integration,  hold  the  greatest  importance. 
In  the  futiire,  political  understandings,  the 
currents  of  International  traffic,  and  of  world 
trade,  will  take  place  between  the  large  na- 
tions or  between  large  communities  of  na- 
tions. This  Is  a  fact  we  cannot  forget.  Our 
nations,  by  remaining  disunited,  will  be  un- 
able to  take  part  in  this  dialog  between 
continents. 

Latin  America.  In  this  respect,  cannot  per- 
mit Itself  to  be  relegated,  and  for  all  time,  to 
the  category  of  a  second-class  region.  More 
than  200  million  men,  who  Increase  at  the 
highest  rate  in  the  world,  must  have  a  voice 
and  Influence  within  the  concert  of  nations. 
But  separated  into  20  different  countries, 
without  the  bonds  that  are  each  day  uniting 
people,  this  voice  and  this  Influence  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  a  minimum. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  problem  must 
be  the  fundamental  concern  of  the  American 
Oovernments,  because  It  means  deciding 
today  the  future  of  Latin  America. 

The  Latin  American  Governments,  are 
presently  facing  tery  serioxos  poUtlcal,  social, 
and  internal  economic  problems.  They  have 
the  tendency  to  relegate  to  a  second  level 
the  demands  that  the  more  or  less  near 
future  imposes.  But  many  of  these  problems 
should  be  easier  to  solve  in  an  integrated 
system;  that  is  the  reason  why  our  policy  of 
pushing  Integration  has  the  same  priority 
of  our  policy  intended  to  solve  the  internal 
problems  that  afflict  us. 

Latin  America  has  already  begim  two  proc- 
esses of  integration.  At  the  beginning  of 
1960  there  was  signed  at  Montevideo  the 
treaty  that  established  a  free  trade  zone  and 
set  up  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, which  Is  signed  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay, 
later  on  adhered  to  by  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  General  Central 
American  Economic  Integration  Treaty  will 
be  signed  at  Managua,  Including  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

Although  this  treaty  was  signed  after  that 
of  Montevideo,  it  was  the  culmination  of  a 
process,  for  which  previously  various  obliga- 
tions had  been  taken.  The  Central  American 
Convention  for  the  equalization  of  import 
duties,  and  its  protocol  on  Central  American 
Tariff  Preferences,  the  Multilateral  Free 
Trade  and  Central  American  Economic  In- 
tegration "n-eaty.  and  the  Treaty  of  Economic 
Association  signed  between  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  and  Honduras,  had  been  decisive 
steps  In  Central  American  integration. 

The  routes  followed  in  each  one  of  these 
zones  have  been  different. 

Central  America  has  made  substantial  ad- 
vances toward  a  common  market,  estab- 
lishing a  common  external  tariff,  creating 
measures  to  coordinate  ite  monetary  policies, 
coordinating  its  development  plans,  estab- 
lishing Its  own  banks  to  finance  Joint  proj- 
ects and  coordinating  its  social  policies. 

With  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  Latin 
American  Free  lYade  Association,  they  have 
been  slower  in  their  advances.  ITie  TYeaty 
of  Montevideo  has  been  used  only  as  a  ccan- 
merclal  Instrument  through  which  it  Is  in- 
tended to  liberalize  international  trade  on 
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the  basis  of  periodic  negotiations,  product  by 
product.  This  is.  in  Itself,  a  slow  and  com- 
plicated  process. 

The  objective  of  integration  Is  not  only  a 
liberation  of  existing  trade.  It  cannot  be. 
since  such  trade  is  of  little  importance  In 
volume  and  In  relative  terms  it  is  a  minimum 
part  of  the  total  of  international  trade,  and 
of  the  product  of  the  region. 

Integration,  as  we  see  It,  must  be  a  di- 
rected process,  with  a  view  to  changiug  the 
present  structure  of  Latin  American  econ- 
omy, to  consolidate  the  political  union  of 
our  peoples,  to  improve  social  relations,  and 
to  bring  efficiency  to  the  institutions  and 
mechanisms  that  regulate  the  life  of  the 
continent. 

Such  broad  tasks  cannot  be  the  product 
of  automatic  forces  nor  of  simple  liberating 
measures.  We  do  not  have  such  faith  in 
the  mechanisms  of  the  market. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  libera- 
tion of  trade  is  an  Important  measure,  but 
that  it  must  neither  constitute  the  center 
of  the  problem,  nor  may  be  obtained  without 
other  measures  being  taken  simultaneously. 

We  rim  the  risk  of  serious  disturbances  in 
the  future  if  we  concentrate,  with  too  much 
enthusiasm,  on  liberating  measures,  with- 
out simultaneous  action  with  respect  to  com- 
mon Import  duties,  monetary  measures, 
mechanisms  of  the  redistribution  of  profits, 
programmatlon  of  Investments  and,  in  gen- 
eral, measures  permitting  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  integration. 

I  wish  to  briefly  dwell  upon  these  aspects. 

It  is  undoubtable  that  In  imderdeveloped 
economies  there  does  not  occiu"  the  dis- 
placement of  resources  and  goods  according 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  market,  as  has  been 
the  European  example.  The  simple  lowering 
of  duties,  with  differences  so  marked  in 
Import  duties,  with  different  rates  of  infla- 
tion, and  various  grades  of  progress  among 
the  Latin  American  nations,  may  provoke 
such  disturbances  and  disequilibriums  as  to 
denaturalize  the  objectives  and  very  torts 
of  integration. 

Furthermore,  with  the  exaggerated  em- 
phasis on  simple  measures  of  liberation, 
there  is  a  risk  of  consolidating  and  aggravat- 
ing the  present  econconlc  structures  of  Latin 
America.  This  should  be,  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  monopolies  that,  now  dominating 
the  national  econcxnles  in  many  places,  ex- 
pand their  harmful  action  to  the  regional 
ambit. 

That  Is  why  there  must  be  joined  to  the 
internal  taxing  measures,  a  simultaneous 
process  that  i}ermlt  harmony  between  taxes 
and  expenditures,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing distortions  in  competition  within  the 
zone.  It  Is  necessary,  also  that  the  coun- 
tries obligate  themselves  to  adopt  monetary 
and  exchange  policies  that  prevent  the  ten- 
sions that  unilateral  measures  in  these  mat- 
ters may  bring  about  in  the  region.  The 
harmonization  of  customs  duties  toward 
third  countries  Is  another  condition  for  the 
success  of  integration.  This  the  artificial 
differences  In  the  undue  costs  and  advt^- 
tages  of  exchange  can  be  avoided. 

The  economic  community  to  be  established 
must,  as  a  necessary  condition  for  its  opera- 
tion, adopt  a  regional  program  of  invest- 
ments, coordinating  investment  policies  with 
national  planning.  This  aspect  is  of  special 
Importance.  It  is  possible  that  the  dynamics 
of  integration  without  sufficient  safeguards 
will  condemn  certain  regions,  that  are  now 
more  backward,  to  remain  in  this  situation. 
This  will  occur  in  some  countries,  at  least 
in  relation  to  other  zones  of  Latin  America, 
that  will  grow  with  great  rapidity  after  the 
liberation  of  regional  trade.  An  Important 
Instrument,  for  the  coordination  of  invest- 
ments as  well  as  for  the  development  of  the 
more  backward  regions,  apart  from  reciproc- 
ity, must  be  an  Institution  that  will  pref- 
erentially flnance  those  investments  whose 
market  will  be  regional. 
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With  reference  to  this,  some  consideration  ceived  as  pertaining  to  the  nation  state,  the 

riiould  be  given   to  the  role  that   foreign  sovereignty  of  which  is  Increasingly  acquir- 

tosncing    must    play    in    the    process    of  Ing  a  mere  symbolic  value. 

1  teeratlon  Without  an  insUtutlon  of  this  nature  we 

m  the  first  place,  credits  that  satisfy  the  cannot    have    regional    programs   that    will 

need  for  foreign  capital  In  Latin  America  yield  the  best  utUIzatlon  of  resources  within 

must   orient   themselves   In    a    multilateral  the  framework  of  coordinated   poUcies  and 

manner  to  permit  in  this  way  the  financing  of  fair  distribution  of  profits. 

3  jomt  projects  In  Latin  America.  The  great  political  decision  has  a  signlfi- 

The  method  that  will  most  efficiently  bene-  cant  Importance  In  the  national  «Pherea     It 

fit  integration  would  be  that  which  would  implies  the  need  to  confront  in  a  definitive 

nermlt  adequate  coordination  In  the  use  of  manner  the  Imperious  necessity  of  not  lls- 

STscarce  resources  of  capital  In  a  given  tenlng  to  those  who  benefit  from  the  anoma- 

inc  Bcaii^c     cow                     i-                   o  j^^  existing  structure.    It  means  the  need 

"iSfthermore        financing       requirements  to  confront  the  most  powerful  groups,  who 

cbSgemT  integrated  maf ket.    In  such  in-  are  not  the  most  legitimate;  those  who  have 


stances,  credits  for  the  production  of  certain 
goods  should  supplant  credlte  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  resources.  An  Integrated  mar- 
ket Justifies  the  production  of  certain  goods 
that  cannot  be  Justified  In  limited  national 
markets.     This,    in    turn,    determines   that 


benefited  from  trade  barriers,  with  tax  priv- 
ileges, with  favorable  credit  systems,  with 
monopolistic  conditions. 

Such  political  decision  also  means  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  stop  the  arms  race  in 
Latin  America:  that  Is.  to  avoid  that  many 


toans  formerly  made  for  the  acquisition  of     countries  continue  to  spend  around  4  per- 
z!z*a  J«^  nno;  he  made  for  regional  oro-     cent  of  their  national  income  In  weapons, 
goods  may  now  be  made  f^J-egionai  pro  Moreover,   economic    Integration   requires 


ductlon,  since  the  median  term  of  the  loans 
IB  equivalent  to  the  volume  of  acquisition. 
This  applies,  for  example,  to  certain  equip- 
ment that,  as  In  transportation,  can  be  pro- 
duced In  Latin  America,  with  plans  financed 
there  Instead  of  their  acquisitions  being 
financed  year  by  year  abroad. 

Third,  international  financing  Instruc- 
tions should  show  special  Interest  In  financ- 
ing complementary  industrial  programs, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  Integra- 
tion.   Through  the  establishment  of  comple 


other  conditions. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  Integration 
If  this  only  meant  perpetuating  social  life  as 
It  Is  today.  That  Is  why  popular  participa- 
tion Is  fundamental  In  engineering  those 
decisions  that  will  lead  us  toward  Integra- 
tion. 

The  participation  of  the  people  is,  there- 
fwe,  a  requisite  without  which  integration 
either  beoc«nes  Impractical  or  turns  Itself 
Into  an  effort  of  certain  privileged  minorl- 


mentary    industries,    we    hope    that    Latin  ties  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  business 

America  may  more  rationally  utilize  Its  cap-  dealings. 

ital  resources  and  specialized  manpower,  in-  For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  In  the 

tenslf  y  the  movement  of  merchandise  within  institutions     through     which     Integration 

the  region,  and,   In  brief,  avoid   the  Inef-  should  be  promoted  there  must  be  a  place 


ficlencles  Inherent  in  productive  processes 
that  fall  to  function  economically.  We  can- 
not but  praise  the  promotional  work  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  in  this 
respect.  It  fully  justifies  what  Its  president 
said  some  time  ago  when  he  called  It  "the 
integration  bank." 

Naturally,  these  aspects  are  related  to  tor- 
elgn  Investments.  We  believe  that  we  must 
develop  a  uniform  treatment  by  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  toward  external  capital. 
Our  coxmtrles,  which  stand  so  badly  In  need 
of  such  capital,  should  standarldlze  certain 
forms  of  guarantee  and  treatment  applicable 
to  external  Investments.  Otherwise,  the 
competition  for  such  capital,  by  no  means 
abundant,  can  bring  consequences  that  will 


for  the  well -organized  people,  the  unions,  the 
labor  unions,  the  management  groups,  and 
the  professionals  of  Latin  America. 

The  political  attitudes  that  wlU  enable  us 
to  attain  integration. will  meet  with  certain 
difficulties. 

In  our  continent,  Integration  Is  attacked, 
as  all  the  measures  endangering  the  existing 
order,  by  the  extreme  right  as  by  the  extreme 
left.  The  extreme  right  attacks  It  because 
it  considers  Integration  a  menace  to  Its  In- 
terests, to  Its  positions,  generally  bound  to 
those  of  nationalism.  The  extreme  left  at^ 
tacks  It  because  It  knows  that  Integration 
Is  the  real  answer  to  m»ny  Latin  American 
problems  Instead  of  Its  own  solutions.  I  still 
recall  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  leaders 


be  politically  and  economically  Inimical  to  ^^  ^^  extreme  left  In  my  own  country:  they 

our  countries.  considered   Integration  as  an  escape,  as  a 

The  measures  that  we  advocate  may  be  ^g^j^g  ^^  n^^ke  the  people  forget  that  only 

adopted  maintaining  In  action  the  Treatyof  through  violent  methods  they  could  obtain 

Montevideo.    I  am  now  talking  of  the  LAPTA  ^  improvement  of  their  situation. 


countries.    But  It  wUl  not  be  an  easy  task  to 
mobilize  the  mechanisms  that  we  have  out- 
lined, as  It  will  not  be  easy  to  attain  the 
proposed  objectives. 
What  Is  required.  In  the  first  place.  Is  a 


For  us.  Integration  Is  precisely  the  op- 
posite; It  Is  the  means  to  unite  all  the  Latin 
American  peoples  In  a  common  enterprise, 
and  through  a  spontaneoxis  blending  of  the 
will  of  many  sectors;  workers,  managers,  and 


political  '^•"l"*^^^ '^^^^^J^'^"  ,fP^^.jH*     professionals,  to  give  one  step  further,  within 
to    advance    toward    economic    Integration,     f  ^„„^^  ^  frewlom  at  International  level. 

'^^I^l''^^,.^^;^.':^'L^.^^!^.^'^^'^.     toward  What  Pope  John  XXm  called  the 


a  process  which  might  lengthen  Itself.  How 
ever,  the  great  political  decisions  cannot  be 
repeated  Indefinitely.  They  Involve  resolu- 
tions which  are  adopted,  once  and  forever, 
so  that  by  avoiding  hesitations  they  will 
bring  about  their  full  value. 
This  political  decision  must  contemplate 


The  commissions  of  Jurisconsults  formed 
by  eminently  respectable  men,  have  often 
been  an  expedient  to  lengthen  studies  and 
to  turn  the  law  Into  a  brake  Instead  of  an 
Impulse. 

I  have  the  presumption  of  thinking  that 
the  day  that  men  of  law  really  start  work- 
ing with  Imagination,  creating  and  not  re- 
peating, that  day  the  Integration  will  be 
possible.  Only  tn  such  a  manner  will  the 
analysis  and  programs  of  eoontMnlsts— often 
too  numerous — will  have  an  adequate  effect. 
Therefore  we  celebrate  as  a  decisive  step 
toward  that  goal,  the  creation  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Integration  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank  In  Buenos  Aires.  Its  pr«sldent^-a  man 
of  law — has  understood  the  vital  Importance 
of  this  aspect. 

There  \b  a  certain  pcu-allel  between  the 
reforms  to  juridical  Internal  structure  that 
development  demands  and  those  that  have 
to  be  achieved  In  the  International  field  to 
attain  integration.  In  the  internal  field  of 
our  countries  with  a  Latin  juridical  tradi- 
tion, different  from  that  of  the  Saxons, 
where  law  is  more  susceptible  to  evolution 
because  of  Its  pragmatism,  the  written  law 
acquires  a  sacred  respect  and  an  Immobility 
that  often  reaches  a  stage  of  paralysis  to 
the  point  of  becoming  antisocial.  In  the 
center  of  this  structure  stands  the  concept 
of  private  property,  derived  of  Roman  law 
in  its  classical  powers,  jus  utendl,  fruendi 
et  abutendl.  that  grants  to  a  few  people 
what  becomes  a  privilege,  while  the  great 
majority  remain  outside  of  It  and,  ttitreton, 
It  becomes  very  easy  for  them  to  place 
themselves  against  the  law.  To  change  this 
criteria  and  to  modify  the  law  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  creation  of  new  conditions  of 
development.  They  are  the  most  revolu- 
tionary of  all  tasks. 

Implementing  them  will  make  possible  an 
agrarian  and  a  city  reform.  This  brings 
about  another  concept:  Individual  progress 
can  only  be  certain  and  Increasing  If  it  Is 
the  result  of  the  general  situation  of  the 
community;  profit  derives  of  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  community  is  served.  This 
Is  the  general  policy  we  are  Implementing 
In  Chile,  that  In  the  end  gives  more  guar- 
antee to  property,  to  Investment  and  there- 
fore to  freedom.  We  want  no  laws  that 
are  under  the  menace  of  the  people's  pres- 
sure. 

In  the  International  order,  the  concept 
of  absolute  sovereignty  Is  also  staying  be- 
hind In  the  19th  century. 

If  man  Is  considered  as  the  center  and 
his  development,  security,  and  freedom  are 
the  purpose  of  the  state,  we  shall  soon  be- 
gin to  see  that  there  are  two  different  classes 
or  conceptions:  on  one  side  the  fiag,  the 
traditions  of  the  country,  the  election  of 
its  rulers  and  In  general  the  internal  ex- 
pression of  human  communities  organized 
In  nations;  on  the  other,  exchange  rules, 
labor  laws,  taxes,  custom  tariffs,  trans- 
portation, communications  and  commercial 
law,  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  etc. 

Certain  concepts  essential  to  maintain 
the  Individuality  of  the  community  require 
some  sort  of  grading;  others  must  give  way 
for  the  benefit  of  common  good;  in  the 
economic  order  this  Is  not  limited  by  geo- 
graphical frontiers  and  should  not  be  lim- 
ited by  political  ones,  since  resources  are 
distributed   by   nature   without  regard   for 


"socialization,"  that  Is  "the  gradual  multlpll 

cation  of  all  social  rtiatlonshlps." 
Integration   requires   changes   in   certain 

Juridical  conceptions  and  In  several  fields  of 

legislation.     This  Is  the  task  of  jurists  and 

lawyers  and  we  have  been  left  behind  by 

in  the  first  place~the  creation  of  an  efliclent  economists  and  engineers  In  the  creative  these  frontiers.  Nations  are  not  built  to 
retrtonal  Institutional  structure.  An  lmp<»--  process,  because  we  have  been  concerned  put  a  limit  to  man.  but  to  give  him  Integral 
tant  role  would  be  played  by  an  executive  with  teaching  and  Implementing  an  Individ-  development.  That  Is  why  we  consider  that 
ontanlsm  with  adequate  authority  and  with-  ualistic  law  that  stUl  expresses  the  reality  of  Instead  of  speaking  of  Ideological  frontiers 
in   which   those   who   represent   the   Latin     the  19th  century.    It  U  about  time  that  we.     «"   ~"-   *™.-<~.— »~.— . —  ♦».— .^  -. 

men  of  law,  abandon  the  ofllce  of  museum 

curators  In  order  to  assume  our  responsibil- 
ity In  creating  the  channels,  In  bulldtag  the 

architecture  of  a  dynamic  national  and  In- 

^  ternationai  order,  in  which  the  soclai  part 

Durpose  is  not  to  annul  the^natlon  state  but     has  priority;    in  which  the  common  good     reform  to  the  Inter- American  system. 

to  afffV"  to  the  community  organisms  cer-     predominates  over  the  Individual  rights  of         The  ntonn  of  OAS  should  be  destined  to 

tatopOTers  which  up  to  now  have  been  con-     persons  or  state.  accommodate  the  system  to  the  new  Ideas 


American  community  should  make  the  ds 
cislona. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to  over- 
come the  stage  where  decisions  are  adopted 
by    mere    govemmental    agreements.      The 


In  our  America — frontiers  that  would  de- 
stroy Its  unity — we  must  speak  of  the  in- 
tegration of  the  economical  and  cultural 
frontier. 

What  we  have  stated  In  relation  to  the  In- 
tegration of  Latin  America,  Implies  necessary 
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contained  in  the  Charter  of 
Este,  and  therefore  to  the  political, 
economical  aspects  of  Latin  Amer- 
lopment. 

luestlon  of  making  possible  through 

more  efficient  mechanisms,  the  full 

the  concept  of  the  Alliance  for 

therefore  of  the  multilateral 

effort  in  America.    This  means 

Ing  of  a  new  structure  to  the  system 

the  central  guiding  conceptions  are 

and  the  integration. 

essence,  the  Inter-American  system 

oped  Itself  until  now.  according  to 

drawn  130  years  ago  in  the  Congress 

when  the  continent  newly  born 

had  to  defend   Itself  from  the 

lAenace  of  European  monarchies.     It 

juridical  pattern,  followed  a  quar- 

■entury  ago.  in  front  of  the  foreign 

~  nazlsm. 

ndthlng  is  achieved  by  closing  doors 

gn  menace  if  at  the  same  time  our 

Is  being  destroyed  and  cnimbles 

,  consumed  by  poverty.  Ill-based 

foundations,  shaken  by  tragical 

tensions.     Foreign  menaces 

c|)ntlnental  frontiers  are  only  occa- 

sporadic.    The  permanent  menace 

derived  from  the  Inadequacy  of 

e^nomlcal  and  social  structures.    In 

face   this  permanent  problem,  we 

in  a  haphazard  way,  com- 

commlssions.     There  has  been  no 

revision  of  the  system  In  order  to 

it  according  to  the  new  realities. 

( fforts  have  been  done  to  dynamize 

of  the  system  in  the  social  and 

aspects.    However,  we  do  not  be- 

we  can  go  on  working  on  the  bases 

superposition   of  different 

committees,  and  commissions. 

aln  it  In  the  simplest  possible  way, 

say  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

generating  Idea,  and  Integration 

constitute  for  us  the  bases 

of  the  new  charter. 

extreme  right  are  those  who  try  to 

policy  of  integration  as  a  move 

the   United    States.    According    io 

irould  be  a  question  of  dividing  In 

hemisphere:   on  one  side  a  Latin 

united  block  and  on  the  other,  the 

of  America.     It  is  to  be  pre- 

thls  united  Latin  America  would 

gravitate    toward    the   antl -North 

orbit  and  that  its  economy  under 

of    development,   would    seek    a 

of  the  tensions  of  cold  war  as  an 


pow  !r 

Ob  ectlve, 
func  amentals 


'  rho  worry  so  much  about  that  even- 
of  the  continent  have  not  real- 
thls  continent  Is  now  already  dl- 
i  more  serious  and  dangerous  way. 
>etween  the  richest  and  strangest 
the  earth  and  20  countries,  more 
and  evenly  poor.    Those  who 
for  the  security  of  the  United 
who  usxially  do  not  have  the  re- 
of  that   security),   should  ask 
If  this  security  Is  not  threatened 
degree  by  the  existence  of  an  area 
unstable,  socially  explosive,  and 
backward,  subject  to  all  kinds 
□s  that  can  only  continue  to 
if  events  are  not  channeled  with 
oreslght.    I  ask  If  the  political  and 
lecurity  of  the  United  States  and 
-«  Itself,  would  not  have  a  better 
through  the  creation  of  a  pros- 
united  Latin-America. 

concern  is  the  well-being 

people.     We  hope  to  Insure  It 

span  of  our  life,  in  such  a  way 

might  be  a  wcathy  place  under  the 

>  milllcHi  of  Latin-Americans,  a  flg- 

'  Till  be  reached  within  a  few  decades. 

Insure  this  well-being;  if  we  give 

>iis  of  men  of  our  suffering  masses, 

freednn.  we  are  certain  that  we 

contributing  In  the  most  effective 

establish  peace  and  harmony  in 


fu  idamental 
o  vn 

tiie 
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Exchange   Provisions  of   Oregon   Dunes 
NationaJ  Seashore  Bill — II 


hemJ  iphere. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OREGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter I  addressed  to  Oregon  constituents 
under  date  of  July  28,  1965,  supplied  the 
details  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  exchange  provisions  of 
the  Oregon  Dimes  National  Seashore  bill, 
S.  250.  I  asked  these  constituents  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  their  studied  views 
on  the  amendment  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  at  that  time. 
The  replies  I  received  addressed  to  me 
on  August  5  and  6,  1965,  were  most  help- 
ful. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  these  communications  be  includ- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.  DAT  &  COURTRIOHT, 

I        Medford.  Oreg.,  August  5, 1965. 
Re  amendment  to  Oregon's  bill  S.  250:  your 

letter  of  July  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  opposed  to  the 
proposed  amendment  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  contained  in  your 
letter  of  J\ily  28. 1965. 

The  term  "any  lands"  includes  land  con- 
tained In  sustained  yield  programs  and  other 
lands  owned  by  the  Government  and  either 
providing  or  having  the  potential  to  pro- 
vide important  economic  and  other  valu- 
able use  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  to 
the  communities  in  which  the  land  Is  lo- 
cated. Only  lands  containing  valuable  re- 
sources would  be  acceptable  by  the  private 
Individual  making  the  exchange  and  it  Is  a 
poor  policy  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior such  absolute  right  to  transfer  valuable 
resources  from  the  public  domain. 

Money  is  the  proper  exchange  for  pay- 
ment for  land  which  the  Grovernment  needs. 
We  have  adeqoiate  methods  of  determining 
the  proper  purchase  price  through  either 
negotiation,  art>ltratlon  or  trial  by  Jury. 
The  proposed  amendment  opens  the  way  for 
outsiders  to  fatten  their  own  pockets  at  the 
expense  of  both  the  dunes  area  landowner 
and  the  public  generally  by  acquiring  op- 
tions or  making  quick  purchases  of  the  land 
In  the  dunes  area,  and  then  stalling  in  the 
exchange  procedures  with  the  Government 
until  we  have  been  harmed,  both  by  delay 
and  by  upgrading  of  the  values  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands.  Such  transactions  even 
though  they  are  fair  and  square  do  raise 
questions  of  sharp  dealings.  Influence,  and 
honesty. 

If  there  are  public  lands  which  should 
properly  be  in  private  ownership  then  the 
correct  procedure  Is  to  classify  these  lands, 
place  upon  them  minimum  values,  adver- 
tise that  they  are  for  sale  by  bid  subject  to 
the  minimum,  values  and  allow  as  many 
people  as  wish  to  bid  upon  the  lands.  Such 
a  procedure  would  properly  dispose  of  un- 
needed  public  lands  and  close  the  back- 
door approach  to  its  acquisition. 

I  do  not  want  anything  which  I  have 
written  to  be  interpreted  as  opposition  to 
the  Oregon  Dunes  Park  bill  or  to  the  ex- 
change of  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of 


blocking  out  holdings  for  greater  efficiency 
to  both  public  and  private  owners. 

I  hope  that  my  comments  will  be  of  some 
assistance  to  you  and  you  have  my  very  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Ben  Day. 

PS.  As  this  is  In  answer  to  your  personal 
request,  I  will  not  send  copies  except  with 
your  permission.  If  I  hear  from  you  that 
you  have  no  objection,  I  will  send  copies  to 
Governor  Sprague,  Governor  Hatfield,  Sen- 
ator Neuberger.  and  Representative  Dun- 
can. 

Ben. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

August  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  addressed  to  me 
dated  J-aly  28,  1965,  re  proposed  Interior 
amendment  to  S.  250,  I  disapprove  the 
amendment  which  could  only  tend  to  in- 
crease public  disaffection  with  Federal  land 
trades  in  this  area. 

I  fully  recognize  the  advantages  as  well  as 
hazards  of  land  exchanges  in  specific  cir- 
cumstances where  Federal  funds  wUl  not  do 
the  Job,  but  Interior's  amendment  Is  far  too 
broad.  Oregon  will  not  hold  still  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  trading  off  sustalned- 
yleld  Federal  lands,  but  it  will  accept  rea- 
sonably safeguarded  exchanges  of  land  clas- 
sified for  disposal  under  the  Classification 
and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1964,  providing  ade- 
quate public  notice,  consxiltation  with  ad- 
visory boards,  and   hearings. 

The  wording  of  Representative  Duncan's 
proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  7524  in  this 
respect  appeals  to  me  as  being  a  good  ap- 
proach to  the  Oregon  Dunes  problem,  as 
well  as  to  similar  situations  involving  land 
transfers. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  Lttndt, 
Editor.  Editorial  Page,  the  Oregonian. 

State  or  Oregon, 
OmcE  or  State  Forester, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  August  6. 1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobse:  Reference  is  made 
to  yoiir  letter  relative  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Oregon  Dimes  bill,  S.  250, 
and  to  your  request  for  my  reactions  regard- 
ing the  possible  effect  of  granting  unlimited 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
administration  of  tlmberland  in  exchanges 
which  could  mean  so  much  to  the  sustained 
yield  program  and  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  by  the  pro- 
posal to  grant  blanket  authority  to  nego- 
tiate exchanges  at  timberlands  to  the  Secre- 
tary without  policy  guidelines  from  the  Con- 
gress and  without  requiring  concurrence  in 
such  exchanges  by  State  authority;  the  only 
criteria  being  the  exchange  of  tlmberland  of 
"approximate  equal  value." 

While  the  proposed  Dunes  Park  area  con- 
tains only  a  very  minor  part  of  Oregon's  for- 
est resource,  the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  au- 
thority to  make  all  decisions  here  could  lead 
to  disaster  for  the  sustained  yield  program  if 
carried  out  in  the  future  as  general  authority 
for  all  Interior  lands. 

Oregon  went  through  a  similar  problem 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  back  In 
the  early  1930's  when  that  Department  was 
carriring  on  an  exptmsion  program,  trading 
timber  for  land  and  exchanging  forest  land 
with  little  regard  for  equal  values  or  acre- 
ages. The  Oregon  Legislature  at  that  time 
passed  a  law  to  curb  the  acquisition  program. 
(A  copy  of  the  histcny  of  the  board  of  forest 
conservation  is  attached,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  law  enacted  by  the  State  legis- 
lature.)   The  autta(H4ty  of  this  board  applies 


oQly  to  the  acquisition  and  exchange  of 
jiiY>H«  by  the  national  forests:  however,  It  has 
irorked  quite  well  and  insures  that  local  and 
State  government  have  knowledge  of  the 
terms  of  exchange  and  the  values  involved, 
•nie  Forest  Service  has  made  a  real  effort  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  law  and 
the  policies  of  the  committee.  It  is  possible 
that  the  law  setting  up  the  duties  of  this 
oommlttee  may  be  broadened  to  Include  In- 
terior Department  forest  lands  if  supported 
by  the  people  familiar  with  present  problems. 

The  53d  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon  in 
its  regular  session  adopted  House  Joint 
Resolution  60,  introduced  by  the  Joint  com- 
iclttee  on  ways  and  means,  which  established 
an  interim  committee  on  public  lands  to 
survey  the  public  land  problem  in  Oregon. 
The  objective  of  the  committee  will  be  to 
study  the  many  problems  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  sale,  exchange,  ownership,  and 
management  of  public  lands. 

It  is  Important  where  broad  powers  are 
given  that  policy  guidelines  be  spelled  out  to 
Insure  proi>er  administration  and  protection 
of  the  country  and  State  interests. 

The  local  coDununlty  economy  In  Oregon 
is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  allowable  cut  from  Federal  lands.  These 
figures  are  known  and  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  local  Industry  as  a  guide  tor 
expansion  and  development. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  here  that 
the  type  of  exchange  which  this  authority 
could  grant  would  tend  to  cut  down  the  im- 
mediate allowable  cut  in  local  areas  or  coun- 
ties and  support  a  possible  tendency  to  trade 
high  values  in  mature  stands  of  timber  for 
areas  of  cutover  lands  or  reproducing  lands 
which  in  the  immediate  future  would  tend 
to  lower  the  allowable  cut  and  thereby  up- 
set the  sustained  yield  program. 

The  balance  of  public  versus  private  lands 
is  at  a  very  critical  point  in  Oregon  and  any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  acquisition  of 
private  lands  by  public  agencies  could  de- 
finitely Influence  the  tax  base  of  any  par- 
ticular county  affected. 

We  recognize  that  some  exchanges  and 
purchases  are  necessary  and  Inevitable  for 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  people,  but 
provision  can  be  made  for  the  orderly  han- 
dling of  such  needs  through  well  publicized 
and  approved  long-range  plans  which  take 
into  account  the  highest  use  priority. 

We  also  recognize  the  need  for  blocking 
In  of  ownerships  in  order  to  permit  more  ef- 
ficient administration  and  management,  but 
these  should  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis  where- 
ever  possible. 

We  feel  that  in  some  instances  exchanges 
Involving  lands  designated  for  sustained 
yield  would  be  Justified  for  the  public  in- 
terest. However,  It  Is  my  thinking  that  these 
exchanges  should  be  considered  individually 
upon  the  merit  of  the  speciflc  case  and  with 
approval  of  the  speciflc  county  and  State 
authority. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express, 
in  a  general  way,  some  of  my  reactions  to 
the  proposed  amendment  to  8.  350. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

D.  L.  Phipfs, 
State  Forester. 

The  Hxstort  op  the  Board  or  Forest 
Conservation 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  creating  the  Oregon  Board  of  Forest 
Conservation  had  their  beginning  back  in 
the  depression  days  of  the  1930*8  when  coun- 
ties found  themselves  short  of  funds  through 
extensive  tax  delinquencies.  There  was  con- 
siderable agitation  at  that  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  over  some  of  the 
tax  distressed  lands.  It  stemmed  mainly 
from  the  Federal  sources  and  the  segment  of 
the  State  popvilation  that  was  being  indoc- 
trinated with  the  philosophy  of  Federal  con- 


trol of  various  State  affairs  and  especially  in 
matters  concerning  forestry  and  forest  pro- 
duction. Stepped-up  ac<iulsltlon  was  a  part 
of  the  program. 

An  example  of  early  forest  acqiiisitlon  con- 
cerned the  Olean  Land  Co.,  an  eastern  hold- 
ing company  which  owned  about  16,000  acres 
of  pine  land  lying  along  Green  ridge  Just 
north  of  the  town  of  Sisters.  It  found  Itself 
in  financial  difficulties  and,  after  some  nego- 
tiation, the  Federal  Government  purchased 
the  land  outright  and  added  it  to  the  Des- 
chutes Katl<Hial  Forest.  There  was  consider- 
able vigorous  objection  to  the  deal.  At  the 
same  time  the  practice  of  trading  Federal 
stumpage  for  privately  owned  cutover  lands 
was  continuing  on  an  expanded  scale,  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Counties  strongly  objected  to  the  program 
on  the  basis  that  it  took  lands  off  the  tax 
rolls  without  provision  for  current  lieu  tax 
payments.  Counties  demanded  action  that 
would  prevent  the  practice,  or  provide  for 
financial  reimbursement  for  tax  losses. 

At  that  time  Guy  Cordon  was  attorney  for 
the  land-grant  counties  and  during  one  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  In  a  conference 
with  State  forestry  officials  It  was  suggested 
that  a  bill  be  Introduced  which  would  pro- 
hibit further  land  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Cordon  stated  that  such 
legislation  would  be  ineffective  since  Federal 
laws  took  precedence  over  State  measures. 

Then  some  time  prior  to  the  1935  session 
of  the  State  legislature,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment requested  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the 
State  of  Oregon  that  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  forest  lands. 
Similar  requests  were  made  of  other  States 
in  the  Nation  and  a  model  act  was  submitted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  act,  modi- 
fied to  meet  Oregon  conditions,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  1935  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. It  carried  the  blessing  of  the  late 
Gov.  Charles  H.  Martin. 

The  bill  immediately  caused  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  various  counties  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  taking  lands  off  the  tax  roll. 
A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  proposed  law 
be  amended  as  to  make  such  acquisition  con- 
tingent upon  approval  by  the  State  board  of 
forestry. 

The  showdown  came  later  and  finally  end- 
ed in  a  special  order  of  business  in  the  senate 
and  several  roUcalls  and  polls  of  the  house. 
The  bill  in  its  original  form  was  simply  the 
enabling  act  permitting  the  Government  to 
acquire  forest  lands  in  the  State.  It  passed 
the  house  but  the  senate  amended  It  by 
setting  up  the  commission  ccxnposed  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  forester,  the  chairman 
of  the  State  tax  commission,  and  two  county 
Judges  appointed  from  counties  having  more 
than  400,000  acres  of  forest  land.  The  bill 
also  required  the  approval  of  the  county 
court  in  which  an  acquisition  area  might  lie. 

Opposition  to  this  bill  centered  in  the 
ootmty  courts,  especially  in  the  land-grant 
counties  where  there  was  a  lot  of  Federal 
ownership.  There  was  little  Income  In  those 
days  from  either  the  national  forest  or  O  and 
C  lands.  The  counties  insisted  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  Government  to 
make  lieu  tax  payments.  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position the  bill  passed  the  senate  by  a  a2-to- 
8  vote. 


LECmLATTON     GiVINO     THE     CONSENT     OT    THE 

State  or  Oregon  to  the  Feoeeal  Govern - 
KENT  To  Purchase  Land 

(The  Weeks  Law  of  1911  requires  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  for  purchase  of  land  by  the 
UJ3.  Government  for  national  forests.  Not 
all  States  have  such  enabling  legislation  for 
that  speciflc  purpose.  However,  all  States 
have  legislation  giving  authority  for  acquisi- 
tion of  real  estate  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Below  are  the  pertinent  sections  from 
the  State  statutes  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  acquires  land  for  national 
forests  or  for  other  purposes.) 


ACQUOmoN    OP    land;     national 

BOARD  or  VOBXST  COmBSTATION 

272.040  Acquisition  of  land  for  national 
forests;  retention  of  Jurlslictlon  for  certain 
piirposes  (1)  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  hereby  consents,  subjects  to  the  pro- 
visions of  OSS  273.060,  to  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  by  purchase,  gift,  or  con- 
demnation with  adequate  compensation,  of 
such  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  as  In  Uw 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  be  needed  for  the  establishment, 
consolidation,  and  extension  of  national 
forests  In  this  State  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1911, 
and  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  any  State  to 
cooperate  with  any  other  State  or  States,  or 
with  Ihe  United  States,  for  the  protection  of 
the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  and  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  the  acqvilsltlon  of 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
navigability  of  navigable  rivers,"  as  amended. 

(2)  The  SUte  of  Or^on  retains  a  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  with  the  United  States  in 
and  over  lands  so  acquired  so  far  that  civil 
processes  in  all  cases,  and  such  criminal 
processes  as  may  Issue  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  against  any  pers<m 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime 
without  or  within  such  Jurisdiction,  may  be 
executed  thereon  in  like  manner  as  if  this 
consent  had  not  been  granted.  The  State  of 
Oregon  retains  a  concurrent  Jurisdiction  to 
tax  persons  and  corporations  and  their  prop- 
erty and  transactions  on  such  lands  so  ac- 
quired; and  retains  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  ORS  376.505  to 
376.540,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifica- 
tion as  to  the  detailed  location  of  any  right- 
of-way  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

272.050  Board  of  forest  conservation  and 
county  court  to  approve  acquisition  for  na- 
tional forest.  Acquisition  authorized  under 
ORS  272.040  shall  be  contingent  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Forest  Conser- 
vation which  hereby  is  created.  It  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Governor,  the  State  forester,  the 
chairman  of  the  State  tax  commission,  and 
two  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  from  the  county  Judges  In  office  In 
counties  of  this  State  containing  at  least 
400,000  acres  of  forest  land.  Before  approval 
by  such  board  of  the  acquisition  of  any  tract, 
the  consent  of  the  county  court  of  the  county 
wherein  such  tract  or  any  portion  thereof  is 
sltiiated  must  be  given  by  an  order  duly 
made  and  entered  in  the  records  of  such  court 
and  a  certified  copy  thereof  transmitted  to 
the  board. 

PORTIANS,  Okbs., 

August  6, 196$. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  liossx:  ISr.  Joseph  W.  ICc- 
Cracken,  executive  vice  president.  Western 
Forest  Industries  Association,  has  been 
almost  continuously  out  of  the  city.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  together, 
however,  your  letter  to  him  of  July  28  re- 
garding the  land  exchange  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  Oregon  Dunes  bill.  S.  250.  Ifr.  ICcCracken 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  and 
to  present  to  you  the  views  of  Western  Forest 
Industries  Association. 

The  proposal  of  the  Department  (on  S. 
250)  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property,  and  in  exchange  therefor 
he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  prop- 
erty any  federally  owned  property  under 
his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classiflee  as  suit- 
able for  exchange  or  other  disposal  and  which 
is  of  approximately  equal  value.  If  the  prop- 
erties are  not  of  approximately  equal  value, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  tram,  or  pay 


A629J: 


cash  to,    he  grantor  in  order  to  equalize  the 
values  ot  the  properties  exchanged." 

This  p  roposal,  if  enacted,  would  open  the 
door  to  practices  that  the  public  interest 
condemx  s.  It  would  surrender  to  the  De- 
partmen  of  the  Interior  and  its  subordinate 
agencies  the  most  effective  control  that  the 
Congress  now  possesses  with  respect  to  such 
control  of  the  purse  strings, 
discriminate  as  between  owners  of 
of  timberland  and  the  owners  of 
of  property  scheduled  for  in- 
the  dunes  project.  Within  the 
ijidustry  itself  It  would  necessarily 
unacceptable  and  unreasonable  dis- 
It  would  impair  investments 
remote  from  the  dunes  area  in  clr- 
which  make  the  impairment  nos- 
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encouragement  of  practices  that 
the  public   Interest,  your  letter 
the  invitation  Implicit  in  the  De- 
s   proposed   language   for   specula- 
icquire   interests   In   or  relating   to 
for  use  as  base  for  exchanges 
timbferlands  elsewhere.     Such  practices 
api  arently  adopted  and  even  encour- 
:onnectlon  with  the  acquisition  of 
a  park  in  California,  the  lands  and 
so   acquired    thereafter   being    ad- 
exchange  for  old  growth  timber- 
Oregon  that  were  and  still  are  being 
for  sustained  yield  timber  produc- 
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unwholesome  practices  limited  to 
ite    sector.      It    is    possible    for    an 
^  Ithout  consultation  with  anybody 
Its  internal  plans  in  such  fashion 
theretofore  managed  for  sustained 
UB^ber  production   are  removed   from 
the  next  day  they  may 
disposable  and  involved  in   an 
on  the  ground  they  are  not  being 
for  sustained  yield  timber  produc- 
Ptit>lic  surveillance  of  activities  of  this 
ej  tremely  difficult,  particularly  where 
is  bent  upon  acquiring  new  lands 
it  does  not  have  and  cannot  get 
Congress  an  appropriation, 
letter  points  when  Federal  lands 
or  recently  have  been   under  sus- 
management  or  are  susceptible 
ght  to  be  under  sustained  yield 
are     exchanged     for     private 
the  interest  of  Federal  acquisition 
or  scenery,  there  is  no  assurance 
lands  so  disposed  of  will  be  man- 
sustained  yield.     At  this  point 
will  have  paid  out  its  sustained 
production    for   scenery    or    a 
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not  seem  to  us  that  the  United 
so  impoverished  that  it  must  pay 
ustalned  yield  program  for  scenery 
We  simply  do  not  believe  that 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  dunes  is  so 
Viconslstent    with    sustained    yield 
of  timberlands  that  the  con- 
istained  yield  must  surrender.    An 
p  trchase  for  cash,  the  price  if  neces- 
flxed  by  the  U.S.  court,  would  allow 
concept  of  s\istained  jrield  timber  man- 
to  continue,   treat   the   landowner 

provide  a  park. 

opening  the  door  to  practices  that 

condemns,  the  Department's 

asks  Congress  to  strip  itself  of  its 

<  ver  the  purse  strings   in  this   in- 

Vhere  parks  on  other  property  are 

ac<  [uired  by  the  Federal  Governtaent 

the  agency  must  come  to  Congress 

bidget  request  that  it  Is  expected  to 

Vhen  Congress  appropriates  the  re- 

1  unds  the  agency  Is  free  to  proceed 

limits  of  the  appropriation.    Even 

as    the    Senate    Is    unhappily 

so  many  instances,  does  not  always 

agencies  to  stay  within  the  dollar 

originally  proposed  to  Congress.    Even 

must  return  to  the  Congress 
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to  explain  where  the  money  has  gone  and 
jiistlfy  the  request  for  Increases. 

But  when  an  appropriation  for  land  ac- 
quisition is  coupled  with  a  blanket  exchange 
authority,  the  wrapxs  are  removed  from  the 
agency.  Under  the  customary  secrecy  em- 
ployed for  the  appraisal  and  valuation  data, 
the  agency  is  free  to  expend  as  much  of  the 
Federal  asset  as  the  agency,  rather  than  the 
Congress,  thinks  Is  appropriate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. Where  the  landowner  1&  not 
forced  to  sell  and  the  agency  has  an  intes- 
tinal commitment  to  the  acquisition  of  his 
land,  rather  fanciful  exchanges  can  be  an- 
ticipated. Here  it  seems  to  us  the  Congress 
must  be  particularly  vigilant  in  holding  the 
purse  strings. 

The  breadth  of  language  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  desires  for  itself  would, 
of  course,  authorize  the  Department  to  trade 
off  national  park  lands,  O  &  C  lands,  reservoir, 
recreation  and  irrigated  lands,  and  so  forth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  may  be  oil  lands 
that  are  worth  almost  as  much  as  old  growth 
timberlands.  As  one  who  Is  rather  Intimate- 
ly familiar  with  the  Departnnent  of  the  In- 
terior and  its  history  since  the  days  of  Pres- 
ident Harding,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
quested blank  check  approach  ought  to  be 
refused.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  recall 
such  instances  as  the  Department's  efforts 
at  swapping  naval  petroleum  reserves  for  oil 
storage  tanks  in  Hawaii,  or  the  more  recent 
episode  Involving  the  disposal  of  old  growth 
timberlands  under  the  cloak  of  the  mining 
laws.  Really,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent or  any  future  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
needs  or  even  wants  the  authority  to  swap 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor 
for  a  tree  farm  on  Tahkenitch  Lake  in 
Oregon. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  Department's 
proposal  would  discriminate  as  between  own- 
ers of  tracts  of  timberland  and  owners  of 
other  types  of  property  scheduled  for  in- 
clusion in  the  dunes  project.  When  the 
late  Senator  Cordon  and  Representative  Ells- 
worth with  the  support  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  McKay  proposed  to  author- 
ize exchanges  of  private  timberlands  being 
acquired  for  Federal  reservoir  purposes,  Dick 
Neuberger  brought  out  his  trenchant  pen. 
Writing  in  the  October  1954  issue  of  Frontier 
magazine  Dick  Neuberger  said : 

"On  top  of  all  this  bill  (H.R.  4646)  at- 
taches to  the  lumber  industry — and  parti- 
cularly the  biggest  operators  in  the  indus- 
try— a  standing  and  respect  never  accorded 
thus  far  to  homes,  schools,  farmhouses,  hos- 
pitals, and  even  churches. 

"Whenever  a  piece  of  private  property  is 
acquired  for  a  public  purpose,  the  sole  obli- 
gation on  the  Government  is  to  provide  Just 
and  fair  financial  remuneration.  Highways 
have  cut  through  farmhouses  and  bams. 
The  Army  has  flattened  schools  and  churches 
to  clear  the  way  for  airbases.  Cottages  and 
bungalows  have  given  way  to  the  lakes  im- 
pounded behind  irrigation  dams.  In  these 
situations,  the  Government  paid  for  the 
property  it  took.  But  no  legislation  ever 
was  proposed  that  the  payment  be  In  kind. 
The  Government  did  not  have  to  furnish  a 
family  farmhouse  similar  to  the  one  it  had 
flooded.  No  parish  was  guaranteed  a  church 
Identical  to  the  chajiel  which  wsis  leveled  by 
military  tractors  and  steamshovels. 

"But  Representative  Harris  Ellsworth  and 
Senator  Guy  Cordon,  two  of  Oregon's  isola- 
tionist Republicans,  believe  the  lumber  In- 
dustry should  be  more  Inviolate  in  eminent- 
domain  actions  than  are  homes,  farms, 
schools,  and  churches. 

"THE  CONSERVATIONIST  VIEW 

"Significantly,  their  bill  limits  its  bene- 
fits to  lumber  operations  where  a  sustained- 
yield  unit  is  in  operation.  At  first  blush, 
this  might  seem  commendable.  Yet  this  de- 
scription   applies    in    the   Pacific    northwest 


only  to  the  cutting  carried  on  by  the  biggest 
companies. 

'One  of  America's  leading  conservationists, 
Lyle  F.  Watts,  believes  the  generosity  In  the 
bill  'would  extend  only  to  large  operations 
The  little  man  with  160  acres  or  even  640 
acres  could  not  apply.  It's  essentially  a  big 
man's  bill.' 

"The  philosophy  of  the  Ellsworth-Cordon 
bill  is  especially  revealing.  Occasionally,  the 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  railroads 
in  forest  areas  requires  the  taking  over  of 
summer  cottages.  To  these  cottages  their 
owners  attach  a  sentimental  and  nostalgic 
value.  They  may  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
wedding  or  honeymoon.  Neither  Senator 
Cordon  nor  Representative  Ellsworth  ever 
has  remotely  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  reimburse  the  owners  of  summer 
homes  in  kind.  This  privilege  is  to  be  re- 
served exclusively  for  timber  operators,  who 
will  have  their  pick  of  public  lands  that  are 
similar  and  suitable." 

When  the  bill  about  which  Dick  was  writ- 
ing reached  the  House,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
then  a  freshman  Representative,  led  a  floor 
fight  that  forced  its  recommitment.  When 
an  attempt  was  made  by  a  segment  of  the 
lumber  indUstry  to  resurrect  this  policy 
later  in  the  ElsenhowCT  administration,  that 
administration  reconsidered  and  reversed  the 
policy  supported  by  Secretary  McKay.  The 
full  exchange  of  correspondence  is  contained 
in  the  appendix  of  House  Report  No.  293  86th 
Congress,  1st  session,  a  photographic  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed.  (See,  especially,  let- 
ters from  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
pp.  12-16.) 

Within  the  timber  Industry  Itself,  as  re- 
marked above,  the  Department's  proposal 
would  necessarily  entail  an  unacceptable  and 
unreasonable  discrimination.  Discussing 
the  effect  of  such  an  exchange  In  the  con- 
text of  national  forest  land,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  advised  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operation  Committee  In  1959.  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  national  forests  are  managed  under 
principles  of  sustained  yield  and  multiple 
use.  A  large  number  of  timber  industries 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  timber  from 
the  national  forests.  An  even  greater  num- 
ber are  partly  dependent  to  a  considerable 
extent,  upon  a  continuing  supply  of  timber 
from  the  national  forests.  There  Is  sharp 
competition  for  sales  of  national -forest  tim- 
ber. If  such  an  exchange  procedure  were 
followed,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  avoid  the  result  that  the  private 
timberland  owner  whose  timberland  is 
acquired  for  a  Federal  reservoir  would  be 
made  whole  at  the  expense  of  other  timber 
operators  dependent  upon  the  national  forest 
timber."  (House  Rept.  No.  293,  86th  Cong  , 
1st  sess.,  p.  15.) 

Where  timber  under  sustained  yield  man- 
agement by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  swapped  for  reservoir  sites,  for  camp- 
grounds, for  scenery  or  for  parks,  the  lum- 
berman dependent  upon  that  timber  for  his 
raw  timber  supply  has  no  privilege  of  acquir- 
ing replacement  timber.  And  where  the 
timber  on  which  he  is  dependent  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  lumberman  whose  private 
timber  Is  being  acquired  hundreds  of  miles 
away  for  a  park,  the  lumberman  dependent 
upon  the  continuing  supply  of  public  timber 
Is  hurt  because  his  timber  supply  is  cut  oil 
by  an  agreement  between  a  Government 
agency  and  a  private  party — an  agreement  to 
which  the  lumberman  who  is  hurt  Is  not  a 
party. 

This  leads  to  a  further  point.  The  kind 
of  exchange  proposed  in  connection  with  the 
Oregon  Dunes  not  only  harms  lumber  oper- 
ators in  the  area  where  the  public  lands  are 
to  be  transferred  to  a  favored  company,  but 
the  harm  is  not  compensable.  If  the  tree 
farm  around  Lake  Tahkenitch  is  acquired 
by  the  Government  for  cash,  full   compen- 
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atlon  must  be  paid  to  the  owner  including, 
(f  only  part  of  the  tree  farm  is  taken,  such 
Lerance  damages  as  may  be  appropriate. 
But  where  the  tree  farm  is  acquired  In  ex- 
rhanee  for  allowable  cut  on  lands  under 
Federal  sustained  yield  management  In 
rlackamas  County  or  In  Clatsop  County,  the 
onerators  who  thereby  lose  allowable  cut  In 
those  and  adjacent  counties  have  no  com- 
nensatlon.  If  this  bite  out  of  the  allowable 
^t  Is  enough  to  force  the  closure  of  one  mill, 
a  Government  decision  to  favor  one  timber- 
land owner  by  compensating  him  In  kind 
rather  than  in  cash  will  have  destroyed  the 
investment  of  another  mill  owner. 

If  that  mill  is  in  a  small  village,  as  is 
common,  the  employees  lose  their  Invest- 
ments because  they  must  leave  In  circum- 
stances where  there  is  no  market  for  their 


The  local  drugstore,  the  garage,  the  hard- 
ware store,  and  their  employees  suffer  the 
same  fate.  If  there  Is  a  small  school  district 
there  with  a  new  school  for  the  children  of 
these  famines,  the  remaining  people  In  the 
school  district,  probably  the  farmers,  will 
continue  to  pay  taxes  to  retire  the  bonds 
which  were  used  to  build  the  school  for  the 
children  who  are  not  there. 

Somehow,  Senator,  results  of  this  sort  seem 
absurd  and  unnecessary.  The  tree-farm 
owner  can  and  must  be  treated  fairly.  He 
must  be  treated  Just  as  fairly  as  every  other 
person  Is  treated  whose  property  Is  wanted 
or  taken  by  the  Government  for  a  public  pur- 
pose If  he  is  paid  in  cash  he  can  Invest 
elsewhere  or  he  can  use  the  cash  In  an  effort 
to  compete  for  the  public  timber  supply. 
But  if  he  is  paid  In  kind,  he  Is  favored  at 
the  expense  of  great  harm  to  others  who  will 
not  be  compensated— Indeed,  to  the  great 
harm  of  many  who  are  not  even  directly  In 
the  lumber  Industry  either  as  landowners.  In- 
vestors, managers,  or  labor.  Any  decent  re- 
gard for  the  principle  of  balancing  equities 
would  bar  the  kind  of  exchange  that  Is  being 
discussed.  ,    ^ 

If  nevertheless,  it  Is  believed  that  some 
sort'of  exchange  must  be  made,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Secretary  be  limited  to  public 
domain  lands  which,  If  timber  bearing,  are 
in  an  area  In  which  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  who  has  extensive  research  data  and 
{acuities  available  to  him,  finds  that  there  Is 
a  surplus  of  available  allowable  cut  of  timber 
as  measured  by  the  installed  plywood  and 
sawmill  capacity.  While  an  exchange  so  lim- 
ited would  violate  our  traditional  practice 
against  compensation  in  kind  for  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions,  it  would  avoid  the  non- 
compensable  harm  that  must  Inevitably  fol- 
low the  kind  of  proposal  that  is  being 
discussed.  ^         ,      ,.  ^. 

And  then,  because  we  feel  strongly  that 
the  burial  of  the  principle  of  sustained  yield 
timber  management  is  premature,  we  suggest 
that  if  the  owner  of  the  tree  farm  enters  into 
such  an  exchange,  the  lands  conveyed  to  the 
tree  farm  owner  be  covered  by  the  kind  of 
sustained  yield  covenant  or  agreement  that 
Crown-Zellerbach  entered  Into  when  It 
acquired  a  portion  of  the  former  Klamath 
Indian  Reservation. 

For  such  help  as  It  may  be  to  you  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  statement  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  Western  Forest  Industries  Associa- 
tion to  the  House  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
for  inclusion  In  the  dunes  record  It  recenUy 

complied.  ,       _      ,  +i,i„ 

I  apologize  to  you  for  the  length  of  this 
letter.  It  Is  long  for  two  reasons.  First, 
both  the  association  and  all  of  us  who  have 
been  concerned  about  good  forestry  and  fair 
competitive  opportunities  in  the  lumber  In- 
dustry feel  strongly  about  this  matter.  Sec- 
ond we  want  to  explain  that  our  conclusions 
have  not  been  reached  on  frivolous  reasons. 
Because  of  this,  all  of  us  appreciate  greatly 
your  deep  and  thoughtful  concern  for  this 
problem. 

Sincerely,  _   „ 

Leonard  B.  Netzoro. 


Schoolmates  Urged  To  Support  Troops 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  war  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  a  participant  has  brought  to  the  fore 
a  group  of  dissenters — the  pacifists  and 
the  conscientious  objectors.  The  crisis 
in  Vietnam,  however,  has  brought  for- 
ward a  more  vocal  and  demonstrative 
group  than  we  heretofore  have  had  to 
face. 

The  political  repercussions  of  the  re- 
cent demonstrations  notwithstanding, 
the  adverse  effect  on  our  young  combat 
troops  carmot  be  minimized.  A  letter 
from  a  Hawaiian  marine  stationed  in 
Danang  with  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  9th 
Marines,  reflects  the  anxiety  the  demon- 
strations have  caused  in  our  fighting 
men.  Pfc.  Ralph  Hamilton  wrote  to  his 
former  schoolmates  at  McKinley  High 
School  in  Honolulu 


The  most  disheartening  and  biggest  hlow 
to  morale  Is  reading  or  hearing  about  peo- 
ple picketing  and  demonstrating  about  the 
armed  forces  In  Vietnam. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  18,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  %nd  in  which 
Private  Hamilton  relates  not  only  the 
daily  hardships  which  he  and  his  bud- 
dies face  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  but  also  the  reasons  why  he  feels 
that  they  are  fighting  for  a  worthwhile 
cause: 

Letters    From    an    Isle    GI:    Schoolmates 
Urged  To  Support  Troops 
Opposition   to  U.S.   policy   In  Vietnam   Is 
difficult  for  some  American  servicemen  who 
are  fighting  in  the  Jungles  to  understand. 
It's  a  blow  to  his  morale. 
A  1964  graduate  of  McKinley  High  School, 
Marine    Pfc.    Ralph    G.    Hamilton,    recently 
virrote  to  his  schoolmates  at  the  school  from 
Danang,    where    he    Is    stationed    with    the 
3d  Battalion  of  the  9th  Marines. 

Hamilton    keenly    feels    this    criticism    of 
U.S.  policy  because  he  has  a  rifle  In  his  hand 
and  is  getting  shot  at. 
He  writes : 

"I  would  like  to  address  this  letter  mainly 
to  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

'•I  believe  this  letter  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  attitudes  (regarding)  the  pros  and 
cons  of  (the  Vietnam  war). 

"My  Job  with  the  scout  section  is  an  In- 
teresting, yet  dangerous  one. 

"I  go  out  on  patrols  to  gather  Intelligence. 
"Most  of  the  men  are  around  the  ages  of 
19  to  20  and  are  having  a  rude  awakening 
to  the  cruelties  of  life. 

"We  finally  realize  what  luxuries  we  have 
back  home  and  what  a  wonderful  country 

"The  hardest  thing  on  the  men  here  is 
watching  their  buddies  drop  beside  them, 
never  to  move  again. 

"It's  a  hard  feeling,  but  that's  one  of  the 
many  cruelties  of  war. 

"The  rain,  extreme  heat,  and  Insects  make 
life  miserable  for  us. 

•Letters  from  home  are  the  biggest  morale 
boosters. 

"Knowing  that  someone  knows  and  cares 
makes  us  realize  Just  what  we're  fighting  for 
when  the  chips  are  down. 


"The  most  disheartening  and  biggest  blow 
to  morale  is  reading  cw  hearing  at>out  people 
picketing  and  demonstrating  about  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

"We  know  why  we're  here  and  are  glad 
to  see  magazine  and  newspaper  reporters 
coming  out  to  talk  and  live  with  the  men 
In  the  lines. 

"If  the  people  back  home  could  only  see 
for  themselves  the  cruelties  and  hardships, 
the  suffering,  the  disease  and  poverty  these 
people  have  lived  through  while  under  Ccan- 
munist  Influence. 

"If  we  let  (the  Communists)  taJke  over 
southeast  Asia,  they'll  be  that  much  closer 
to  the  States. 

"Next  stop  would  be  the  Philippines  and 
Australia. 

"We  have  seen  how  these  people  live  and 
we  know  that  as  long  as  we  live  our  families 
win  never  suffer  like  the  Vietnamese. 
"We  have  few  luxuries  ourselves. 
"Bathing  Is  a  luxury. 

"Ice  water  Is  Just  about  the  best  thing 
besides  a  letter  from  home. 

"Clean  water  Is  scarce.  Milk  is  xuiheard 
of.  Fresh  vegetables  are  unsanitary.  Most 
of  our  food  Is  canned. 

"We  have  dehydrated  potatoes,  dehydrated 
eggs,  anything  you  can  think  of  is  dehy- 
drated. 

"Like  all  Americans,  we  carry  our  feelings 
wherever  we  go.  We  give  sticks  of  giun  and 
cigarettes  while  on  patrol  to  little  children 
begging  in  the  streets. 

"I  have  not  eaten  a  few  meals  because 
I  gave  my  "C  rations  to  a  small  child  so  that 
his  family  could  have  a  bite  to  eat. 

"By  the  time  the  men  do  a  tour  of  duty 
here  they  can  honestly  say  that  they've  been 
to  hell  and  back." 


Col.  Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  Col. 
Ralph  E.  Vandervort,  Jr.,  who  has  re- 
tired as  liaison  officer  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
in  saying  that  Colonel  Vandervort  has 
been  more  than  a  representative  of  his 
Department  during  the  last  6  years.  He 
has  become  a  personaf  friend  to  many 
Senators  by  virtue  of  his  warm  per- 
sonality and  his  efforts  to  serve  with- 
out hesitation  or  complaint. 

Colonel  Vandervort  distinguished 
himself  long  before  he  became  liaison 
officer  to  the  Senate.  During  his  24 
years  of  military  service,  he  has  ac- 
cumulated a  regular  who's  who  of  Army 
medals.  They  include  the  Purple  Heart. 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gold  Star,  EAME 
Campaign  Medal,  American  Defense 
Service  Medal,  American  Campaign 
Medal.  World  War  n  Victory  Medal, 
Army  Occupation  Medal — from  Ger- 
many—DAGS  identification  badge,  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal,  five  over- 
seas bars,  and  the  Army  Commendation 
Ribbon  with  Medal  Pendant. 

Having  entered  the  service  shortly  be- 
fore World  War  n,  Colonel  Vandervort 
served  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
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In  other  areas  of  the  world  during  the 
various  ( old  war  crises. 
AIthoi|gh  Senators  will  miss  the  ad- 
counsel  of  Colonel  Vandervort, 
friends  wish  him  well  In  the 
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Friday.  October  22, 1965 

RpUDEBUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  we 
been  dismayed  by  the  spate  of 
American  demonstrations,  teach-ins 
pro-Communist  activity  by 
some  sttidents  and  professors  on  Ameri- 
can univ  srsity  and  college  campuses. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  noted 

a  very  i  >al  surge  of  patriotism  in  the 

wake  of  hese  demonstrations  by  Amerl- 
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has  been  an  overt  attempt,  in 

over  the  past  few  years  to 

American    nationalism    and 

under  a  wave  of  propaganda 

-world  government  and  alle- 

faith  in  the  United  States  as 

of  world  peace. 

we  all  wish  the  United  Nations 
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This  ban  was  lifted  Tuesday  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  in  Washington.  Earlier 
President  Johnson  ordered  men  married  after 
August  26  to  be  classified  in  the  single  cate- 
gory for  selective  service  purposes. 

MORS  TO  BE  SENT 

The  two  local  draft  boards  in  October 
sent  two  men  who  were  married  after  Au- 
gust 26  for  Induction.  Mrs.  Winifred  Tlmins, 
chief  clerk  of  the  two  local  boards,  Wednes- 
day said  more  men  married  since  Augtist 
26  will  be  sent  for  Induction  in  the  November 
calls  next  Monday. 

Reiterating  a  statement  carried  in  the 
Palladium-Item  several  weeks  ago.  the  board 
officials  say  men  married  before  August  26 
and  who  are  childless  may  be  drafted  in 
January.  More  face  physical  examination 
calls  in  December. 

"This  depends  on  the  quotas  we  receive," 
Mrs.  Tlmins  said. 

The  December  quotas  are  exjjected  next 
week. 

OFFICE   BUST 

In  the  meantime,  the  office  in  the  Co- 
lonial Building  was  busy  as  young  single 
men  and  young  husbands  were  seeking  their 
status.  Officials  were  telling  them  It  de- 
pends on  the  quotas. 

The  local  boards  last  month  were  sending 
men  19 1^  years  old  to  fill  quotas.  The  draft 
age  group  Is  19  to  26.  A  man  must  register 
Within  5  days  after  his  18th  birthday. 

XJS.  Air  Force  S.  Sgt.  Lee  Stumborg.  who 
heads  the  recruiting  office  in  room  220.  Co- 
lonial Biillding,  says : 

"We  have  had  heavy  enlistments  since 
July.  We  still  have  openings  for  those  who 
can  qualify  phjrsically  and  mentally." 

He  cited  many  queries  from  World  War  II 
and  Korean  war  veterans,  who  say  they  want 
to  get  back  into  service. 

"Many  say  they  want  to  do  their  part 
again,"  Sergeant  Stumborg  said. 

He  added  he  Is  sorry  they  can't  be  used 
because  they  have  been  out  of  service  too 
long,  are  too  old.  could  not  get  old  rates  back, 
and  have  too  many  dependents. 

INQUmiES   DAILT 

Marine  Sgt.  Joe  Dorsett,  whose  recruiting 
office  is  in  the  Richmond  Auto  License 
Branch  Building,  300  East  Main  Street,  said 
the  marines  have  plenty  of  openings  and  he 
is  getting  many  inquiries  daily. 

"Since  our  quotas  have  been  increased, 
we  can  take  the  men.  Daily  I  get  veterans 
trying  to  get  back  in.  saying  they  want  to 
help  In  the  present  situation.  One  man  was 
57  years  old  and  has  Ave  children.  I  am 
sorry,  we  have  to  turn  them  down,"  Sergeant 
Dorsett  said. 

Navy  Recruiter  Quartermaster  ic.  James 
Eakln,  located  in  the  same  facility,  also  is 
busy  with  young  and  old.  The  Navy  also 
has  many  openings  since  the  fleet  Is  being 
enlarged. 

Local  recruiters  for  the  Army  located  at 
1025  East  Main  Street,  were  in  area  offices. 
They  have  said  their  enlistments  are  up  and 
more  openings  remain. 

The  recruiters  point  out  tihat  the  more 
men  that  volunteer  for  the  services  will  mean 
draft  call  reductions. 

A  man  called  for  draft  induction  still  can 
enlist  In  any  service. 


Exchange  Provisions  of  Oregon  Danes  Na- 
tional Seashore  Bill — III 


EXTE3^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OBZGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  the  letter 
I  addressed  to  a  number  of  Oregon  con- 


stituents on  July  28.  1965.  concerning  an 
amendment  which  was  then  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  the  exchange  provisions  of  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  bill,  s. 
250,  brought  a  response  from  the  Oregon 
State  Multiple  Use  Advisory  Board. 
However.  I  did  not  receive  this  response 
until  2  months  after  I  made  my  initial 
inquiry.  On  October  4,  1965.  I  received 
from  the  Oregon  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  a  copy  of  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Oregon  State  Multiple  Use 
Advisory  Board  Meeting  Proceedings, 
Prinevllle,  Oreg.,  August  4  and  5,  1965." 
At  pages  6  and  7  of  this  publication  ap- 
peared the  response  of  the  Oregon  State 
Multiple  Use  Advisory  Board.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  response  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

In  addition,  between  August  9  and  Sep- 
tember 23,  1965,  several  other  Oregon 
residents  wrote  to  me  on  this  specific  land 
exchange  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  letters  also  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  replies  I  received  on  this  subject 
are  most  thought  provoking  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  useful  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  in  connection  with  any  fur- 
ther consideration  which  may  be  sched- 
uled for  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore bUl,  S.  250. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extracts  From  August  4  and  5,  1965  Pro- 
ceedings OF  Oregon  State  Multiple  Use 

AovisoRT  Board  Meeting,  Prineville,  Oreg. 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  Multiple  Use  Ad- 
visory Board.  That  this  board  opposes  the 
unlimited  power  granted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exchange  without  limitation 
BLM  land  for  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  as  pro- 
posed by  the  addition  of  section  2(B)  to 
Senate  bill  250; 

That  this  multiple  use  board  opposes  in 
principle  the  removal  of  any  public  timber 
land  from  sustained  yield  either  in  the 
county  where  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  Is  proposed,  or  elsewhere;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  by  this  multiple  tise  advisory 
board.  That  in  the  event  any  sustained  yield 
forest  area  be  exchanged  for  dunes  lands  that 
such  forest  lands  be  required  to  be  main- 
tained on  a  sustained  yield  basis  of  produc- 
tion; 

That  In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution said  Oregon  Multiple  Use  Board  re- 
solves as  follows: 

That  national  parks  and  other  areas  of 
single  purpose  use.  In  general,  be  acquired  by 
purchase  and  not  by  exchange  and  that  any 
exchange  In  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  lands  devoted  to  a  single  purpose  be  ac- 
complished only  after  approval  of  the  people 
in  the  area  affected; 

That  this  board  la  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  use  on  all  publicly  owned 
lands  and  that  with  rare  exception  this  board 
believes  that  each  acre  of  publicly  owned 
lands  should  provide  the  greatest  possible 
diversity  of  uses; 

That  this  board  does  not  oppose  all  ex- 
changes as  such  but  recognizes  that  some 
exchanges  may  be  In  the  public  Interest  and 
In  the  Interest  of  the  owners  of  non-Pederal 
lands  offered  for  exchange; 

Further  that  each  proposed  exchange  must 
be  fairly  examined  and,  the  Impact  on  the 
economics  of  the  area  from  which  the  non- 
Federal  lands  shall  come,  shall  be  considered 
along  with  the  Impact  upon  the  area  from 
which  the  Federal  lands  shall  come; 


That  generally  and  with  few  exceptions. 
the  exchange  of  lands  shall  be  for  lands  of 
like  kind  and  character; 

That  no  exchange  shall  be  across  State 

"rh'at  of  the  lands  finally  classified  for 
disposal  they  shall  be  first  used  in  exchanges 
for  non-Pederal  lands  which  will  best  Improve 
the  public  land  pattern  and  Its  uses  before 
public  sale  Is  considered; 

That  In  the  event  of  public  sale  the  owner 
of  adjoining  or  adjacent  lands  shall  be  given 
the  privilege  of  meeting  the  high  bid;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation,  the  O  &  C 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  public  lands  com- 
mittee of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature. 

International  Woodworkers 

OF  America, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  August  9.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  dated  July  28,  1965,  in 
which  you  bring  to  my  attention  some* 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  Oregon  Dunes 
bill,  S.  250,  and  you  point  out  certain  changes 
on  page  2,  line  5.  of  section  2. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  you 
pose  several  questions.  Your  first  question 
Is:  "Do  you  support  this  unlimited  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange 
BLM  sustained  yield  forest  lands  for  private 
timber  lands?"  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
Individual  should  have  unlimited  power  to 
trade,  sell,  or  exchange  BLM  timber.  After 
all  there  has  been  an  advisory  committee  set 
up  for  many  years  to  advise  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Management  in  the  handling  and 
processing  of  BLM  forest  lands  and  I  think 
that  before  any  such  trades  or  exchanges  be 
made  that  they  should  be  discussed  with  the 
advisory  committee  and  to  receive  their  rec- 
ommendations. , 

Your  second  question:  "Should  public 
timber  lands  now  designated  for  sustained 
yield  in  this  or  another  county  be  taken  out 
of  BLM  allowable  cut  for  this  sort  of  ex- 
change?" As  you  know  I  was  opposed  to  ex- 
changing Oregon  timber  for  the  park  site 
that  was  proposed  in  the  State  of  California. 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  on  that  issue. 
I  do  realize  that  it  may  be  of  advantage  In 
some  certain  instances  to  exchange  timber 
holdings  in  order  to  build  a  more  compact 
area  to  operate  in. 

Your  last  question:  "Should  sustained 
yield  forest  be  exchanged  without  provision 
that  it  must  be  managed  for  sustained 
yield?"  I  presume  that  If  the  Government 
got  equal  amount  of  footage  and  as  good  as 
timber  as  they  traded  off  they  would  not 
lessen  the  amount  of  footage  that  would  be 
in  the  BLM  holdings.  It  has  long  been  my 
view  that  the  Government  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  management  of  pri- 
vate holdings  because  they,  in  many  in- 
stances, depend  upon  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  protect  their  timber  from 
fire  and  when  they  sustain  damages  for  blow- 
down  timber  from  severe  wind  storms  or  In 
some  cases  heavy  snow  storms,  they  always 
look  to  the  Government  to  help  ball  them 
out  and  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  closer 
working  relationship  with  the  private  tim- 
ber owners  and  the  Government-owned  tim- 
ber so  that  the  future  generation  will  be 
guaranteed  the  benefits  that  come  forth  from 
well-managed  forest  lands. 
With  very  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  F.  Hartuno, 
International  President. 


Mason,  Bruce  &  Oirard, 

Consulting  Foresters, 
Portland,   Oreg.,   August   9,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  July  28  is 
received.  My  opinions  given  below  refer  in 
general  to  the  Oregon  Dunes  and  to  any 
similar  situations  which  may  be  considered 
in  Oregon  involving  O  &  C  or  BLM  land. 

For  about  40  years  I  have  been  quite  active 
in  encouraging,  wherever  possible,  the  prac- 
tice of  sustained  yield  forest  management  so 
I  am,  perhaps,  biased  where  such  manage- 
ment is  under  consideration. 

In  establishing  national  parks  or  similar 
recreation  areas  to  be  owned  by  the  United 
States,  I  believe  that  normally  the  United  ' 
States  should  acquire  any  private  land  in- 
volved by  the  payment  of  cash.  Private  land 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  when  the  pur- 
pose becomes  known,  generally  acquires  a 
new  value  in  addition  to  that  which  it  pre- 
viously had  for  ordinary  use  for  grazing,  for 
forest,  for  town  lots,  etc.  This  additional 
value  usually  is  not  a  well-established  mar- 
ket value  which  can  be  readily  determined. 
Therefore,  to  attempt  to  determine  the  fair 
market  of  such  land  to  be  exchanged  for 
other  grazing  or  forest  land  is  unusually 
difficult;  this  easily  leads  to  charges  of  im- 
proper procedure  whether  or  not  such 
charges  are  Justified.  If  there  is  failure  to 
agree  upon  the  cash  value,  then  the  courts 
should  decide. 

If,  however,  there  is  to  be  provision  for 
exchange  of  property,  such  as  is  proposed 
in  connection  with  the  Oregon  Dunes  bill, 
there  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  several  limi- 
tations placed  upon  the  Secretary's  authority 
without,  however,  removing  his  obligation  to 
use  good  Judgment.  The  limitations  which 
occur  to  me  are  the  following  although,  per- 
haps, there  should  additionally  be  others. 

1.  Such  an  exchange  should  be  limited  to 
lands  within  the  State;  and  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable such  lands  should  be  as  close  together 
as  feasible  within  the  State. 

2.  Such  exchanges  should  be  limited  to 
relatively  small  areas,  for  the  larger  the  areas 
Involved,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at 
suitable  exchange  values. 

3.  The  exchanges  should-  be  limited  to 
lands  of  like  kind,  that  is,  grazing  land  for 
grazing  land  or  forest  land  for  forest  land. 
Also  there  should,  of  course,  be  recognized, 
in  order  to  get  approximately  equal  values, 
such  matters  as  accessibility,  the  character, 
age,  and  volume  of  timber  present  in  the 
oase  of  forest  land,  etc. 

4.  If  any  land  to  be  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary is  forest  land  dedicated  to  sustained 
yield  management,  the  owner  thereof  should 
receive  in  imyment  therefor  forest  land  suit- 
able In  character,  location  and  value  upon 
which  sustained  yield  management  may  be 
conducted  by  him.  If  land  to  be  given  up  by 
the  Secretary  has  already  been  dedicated  to 
sustained  yield  forest  management,  then  the 
receiver  should  be  required  also  to  main- 
tain the  practice  of  sustained  yield  manage- 
ment. 

5.  In  order  to  assure  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment and  to  avoid  as  much  as  practicable 
later  public  criticism.  It  would  be  well  to 
consult  the  appropriate  existing  advisory 
board  as  to  policy  In  a  proposed  exchange 
before  proceeding  with  the  working  out  of 
the  details. 

The  above  is  not  Intended  to  prevent  ch* 
affect  "blocking-up"  exchanges;  many  of 
which  have  been  made  In  the  past. 

The  above,  I  hope,  covers  the  ground  con- 
cerning which  you  Inquired  In  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  T.  Mason. 


State  of  Oregon  Department  of 
Geology  and  Mineral  Industries, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  July  28  in  which  you  asked  me  to 
comment  on  the  Oregon  Dunes  bill,  S.  250. 

My  particular  concern  with  the  Dunes  bill 
has  been  that  it  did  not  adequately  cover 
the  matter  of  reserving  mineral  exploration 
and  development  rights,  particularly  those 
that  pertain  to  oil  and  gas  and  water. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Congressman  Dun- 
can concerning  the  House  companion  bill, 
H.R.  7524,  is  enclosed  for  your  information 
as  it  includes  suggested  amendments  to  Mr.  ^ 
Duncan's  bill.  These  suggestions,  I  believe, 
are  also  appropriate  to  S.  250. 

As  a  member  of  the  O  &  C  Advisory  Board 
I  would  have  to  answer  in  the  negative  the 
three  questions  you  pose  on  page  2  of  your 
letter.  I  am  against  unlimited  power  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  anything, 
including  exchange  of  BLM  sustained-yield 
forest  lands  for  private  timberlands.  I  also 
feel  strongly  that  the  BLM  allowable  cut 
should  not  be  tampered  with  and  in  this 
same  context  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  sus- 
tained yield  forests  be  maintained. 

Thank  you  for  contacting  me  on  this  very 
vital  issue  to  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mollis  M.  D(x.e, 

State  Geologist . 

July  13,  1985. 
Hon.  Robert  B.  Duncan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  :  Inasmuch  as  you  folks  are  tak- 
Ihg  .^testimony  on  H.R.  7524,  the  Oregon 
Dunto  National  Seashore  bill,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  once  again  comment  on  Its  lan- 
guage as  It  pertains  to  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  oil,  gas.  and  water.  My  comments, 
I  believe,  are  consistent  with  the  position 
established  by  the  State  of  Oregon  on  the 
Senate's  dunes  bill  In  testimony  presented 
to  the  Senate  subcommittee  when  it  held  its 
hearings  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  on  May  4,  1963.  I 
believe  this  testimony  can  be  foxind  begin- 
ning on  page  208  of  the  proceedings  prepared 
on  the  hearings. 

It  is  my  feeling  the  following  additions 
shoiild  be  made  to  the  bill  to  make  oU  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  usage  com- 
patible with  the  concept  of  the  proposed 
seashore  legislation.  To  this  end  I  offer  the 
following: 

1.  Modify  section  7(a),  lines  13  through 
21,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec. 7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized* 
and  directed,  under  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  If  per- 
mission therefor  has  been  obtained  from 
said  State  either  before  or  after  the  effective 
date  hereof,  to  permit  the  Investigation  for 
and  the  appropriation,  storage,  withdrawal 
and  conveyance  to  a  point  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  seashore  for  beneficial  use  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  ai  said  State  of, 
crude  oil,  natural  gas,  gasoline,  condensate 
and  other  hydrocarbons  associated  with  any 
thereof,  and  of  grotmd  water,  surface  water, 
and  lake,  stream,  and  river  waiter:  Provided, 
That". 

2.  Modify  section  7(b),  page  12.  Une  S.  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  permit  transportation  and  storage  In 
pipelines  within  and  through  the  seashore  of 
crude  oil,  natural  gas,  gasoline,  condensate 
and  other  hydrocarbons  produced  from  tide 
and  submerged  land  leases  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  Outer  Continental  Shelf  land 
leases  of  the  United  States  which  are  or  may 
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section  7(c),  lines  10  through  17 
f  oUows : 

(c)   The  Secretary  is  further  au- 
to grant  such  additional  easements 
in  terms  up  to  perpetuity,  as  in 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  would  be  ap- 
and  desirable  for  the  effective  use 
l^hts  to  explore  for,  produce  and  re- 
water,  and  other  substances, 
the  disposal  of  waste  provided  for 
for  other  utility  and  private  pur- 
Biibject  to  such  reasonable  conditions 
E  ecessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
a  ;lentiflc,  historic,  and  recreational 
3f  the  seashore." 

the  privilege  to  contact  you 
Jid  hope  that  if  there  is  any  ques- 
will  call  on  me. 
Si|icerely  yours, 

HOLUS  M.  Dole. 
State  Geologist. 

OVflCZ  or  THZ  GOVEBNOB, 

Salem.  Oreg.,  August  11,  1695. 

WAflfK  MOISK, 

Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

4xwatob:  It  was  very  thoughtful  of 

rite  concerning  the  Oregon  Dunes 

the  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of 

or  land  exchanges.     I  am  enclosing 

r  a  letter  which  I  have  directed  to 

ve  ROBZKT  Duncan  In  response 

]  equest   for   my  comments   on   the 

Z  sllerbach  proposals  for  amendment. 

belleye  that  these  comments  will  express 

the   reservations  which   I   have   to 

to  public  timber  lands.  ^ 

you   again   for   your   thoughtful- 
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VI  ritlng. 
81  Lcerely, 


Mark  O.  Hattteu), 

Governor. 


1  ob: 


OmCS  or  THE  OOVZRNOK, 

Salem.  Oreg..  Augv^  11, 1965. 
T  B.  Duncan, 
fouse  Office  Building, 
,  D.C. 
Yo\ir  most  recent  telegram  con- 
he  Oregon  Dunes  bill  requests  my 
concerning  the  specific  wording  of 
Zellerbacb  amendment.    I  can- 
in  that  wording.     It  would  ap- 
addltlonal  safeguards  should  be 
which  would  i»rotect  the  principles 
yield  and  provide  for  additional 
to  the  public  interest. 

the  following  should  be  con- 


ex  unple. 


the  iMt>vlBlons  for  dlspoeition  of  cer- 

lanjls  which  bad  formerly  been  in  the 

Indian  Reservation,  there  was  in- 

speciflc  sustained  yield  covenant. 

contlltlons  of  this  convenant  were  strln- 

detalled  and  conceivably  could  serve 


pat  «rn. 

Proflslons  for  exchange  shovild  require 

exchange  should  not  be  disturbing 

administration  of  a  management  unit 

paiflcularly  that  they  should  not  In- 

C  lands. 


Prdrislons  for  exchange  should  specifi- 
eijempt    lands   set    aside    for    special 


Coi  sideratlon 


should  be  given  to  the 
y  of  restricting  exchanges  to  areas 
there  is  a  surplus  allowable  cut. 
Sficerely, 

O.  Hattoelo, 

Governor. 


^EarrTRif  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion Association 

Portland,  Oreg.  August  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Seiuite  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  inquiring  as  to  the  position  of 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion on  forest  land  exchanges. 

Our  association  recognizes  the  real  need 
for  land  exchanges  to  consolidate  forest  own- 
erships for  more  effective  management 
wherever  they  are  intermingled  or  badly 
scattered,  as  in  much  of  Oregon.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Coltunbla  River  Section 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  also 
recognize  this  need,  as  expressed  in  their 
policy  statements    (see  copies  enclosed). 

We  also  believe  that  the  accelerated  tak- 
ing by  Government  of  private  forest  land 
for  public  uses  makes  it  more  and  more  im- 
perative that  such  land  be  replaced  in  kind 
with  suitable  public  forest  land  wherever 
feasible  and  under  proper  safeguards.  Not 
to  do  this  will  frequently  curtail  private  sus- 
tained yield  stewardship  operating  in  the 
public  Interest,  interrupt  stability  of  com- 
munities and  tax  bases,  and  fxu-ther  reduce 
the  shrinking  private  forest  base  in  our  west- 
ern areas  of  high  Federal  ownership. 

We  recognize  that  certain  safeguards  are 
needed  to  assure  that  exchanges  of  public 
land  for  private  land  are  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Among  these,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Lands  to  be  exchanged  should  preferably 
be  within  the  same  political  subdivision. 

2.  Exchange  procedure  should  not  be  used 
as  an  expediency  for  obtaining  properties 
for  which  Congress  has  refused  Federal  funds 
and  where  the  effect  would  be  to  bjrpass  the 
appropriation  process. 

3.  Appropriate  State  and  local  governments 
and  advisory  boards  should  be  consulted  on 
exchange  proposals  involving  public  lands 
prior  to  consummation. 

We  hope  our  position  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  your  approach  to  this  subject  on  any 
particular  proposal  with  which  you  may  be 
concerned.  We  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  of  calling  it  to  your  attention. 
Sincerely. 

H.  R.  Glascock,  Jr. 


F'issT  National  Bank  or  Oregon. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  16, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mokse  :  Yoiir  request  for  my 
opinion  on  the  Oregon  Dunes  bill,  S.  250, 
with  the  proposed  amendment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  is  appreciated.  I 
attended  the  Oregon  Multiple  Use  Advisory 
Board  meeting  in  Prlneville  on  August  4 
and  concur  with  the  resolutions  presented, 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  your  office. 

My  p)ersonal  views  may  not  be  quite  as 
stringent  as  those  in  the  resolutions,  as 
I  feel  that  in  some  cases  trades  or  sales  are 
essential  for  the  betterment  of  the  public 
lands.  I  do  agree  that  the  classification  of 
the  land  is  imperative,  prior  to  negotiation, 
and  am  encouraged  at  the  progress  being 
made  within  the  State  of  Oregon  on  the 
classification  of  many  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  properties.  However,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  do  not  support  unlimited  pow- 
er for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
change Bureau  of  Land  Management  forest 
lands  or  grazing  lands,  without  limitations 
and  at  least  a  governing  body  to  approve 
bis  recommendations. 

I  whcdeheartedly  agree  that  our  sustained 


yield  forests  should  not  be  exchanged  with- 
out  the  provision  that  they  must  be  man- 
aged for  continued  sustained  yield.  The 
forest  industry  and  its  economic  impact  to 
the  well-being  of  the  State  of  Oregon  is  too 
valuable  to  permit  any  dilution. 

In  our  recent  advisory  board  meeting, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  relative 
to  exchange  of  lands  across  State  lines.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  agree  with  the  group,  as  in 
my  opinion  if  it  benefits  the  multiple  use 
of  public  lands,  I  do  not  believe  the  State 
line  should  be  the  barrier. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  opinion  that, 
if  after  classification  it  is  deemed  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  interest  to  dispose  of 
Individual  properties,  the  adjoining  or  ad- 
jacent landholders  should  be  given  the  op. 
portunlty  of  meeting  the  high  bid  on  this 
specific  property. 

Yoiar  continued  efforts  in  establishing 
guidelines  for  the  management  of  our  pub- 
lic lands  is  appreciated.  With  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  Oregon  land  area  under  public 
ownership,  this  subject  is  certainly  vital  to 
our  future  and  economic  grovrth. 

Again  may  I  thank  you  for  soliciting  my 
opinion,  and  my  participation  on  the  ad- 
visory board  will  continue  to  emphasize  the 
multiple  use  of  our  public  lands. 
Very  respectfully. 

Grant  W.  Persy, 

Vice  President. 


Unxversity  of  Oregon. 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  August  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne  :  Thanks  greatly  for  your  sev- 
eral communications. 

In  response  to  your  July  23  letter  about 
land  exchanges  with  reference  to  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
exchanges  are  neither  good  nor  bad  in  them- 
selves. In  many  situations  they  are  good, 
that  is  beneficial  to  both  the  people  at  large 
through  their  Government  and  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  or  to  both  segments  of 
government  when  the  exchange  la  merely  be. 
tween  jurisdictions  as  recently  between  BLM 
and  Deschutes  County.  Or  they  can  be  bad 
or  undesirable  for  many  reasons,  as  you  would 
recognize. 

With  respect  to  exchanges  connected  with 
the  dunes  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  desire 
of  Crown-Zellerbach  to  avoid  a  reduction  In 
Its  operations  by  exchanging  its  land  needed 
for  the  seashore  area  for  other  productive 
forest  land  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  opera- 
tions are  probably  on  as  sound  a  sustained 
yield  program  as  are  public  forest  lands. 
The  objectors  are  those  who  fear  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  sale  of  public  timber  to 
operators  relying  mainly  on  that,  may  result. 
They  have  a  point  which  should  not  be  ig- 
nored but  which  may  be  outweighed  by  other 
considerations.  Any  reduction  resulting 
from  exchanges  for  the  dunes  would  be  a 
pretty  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  al- 
lowable cut  of  the  region  from  which  pur- 
chases may  be  made.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to 
see  why  timber  operators  and  specifically  this 
particular  fraction  of  timber  operators,  are 
entitled  to  preferential  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  lands  used  for  a  national  seashore 
as  part  of  the  national  park  system  as  com. 
pared  with  what  is  accepted  practice  with  re- 
spect to  lands  taken  for  highways  or  other 
public  purposes.  Incidentally  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  people  and  agencies  which  very 
recently  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  addi- 
tions to  public  lands  by  purchase  f<M-  recre- 
ational or  almost  any  other  purpose,  now 
advocating  just  as  strongly  buying  park  and 
recreational    land    rather    than    acquiring 


needed  sites  by  exchange.  Actually.  I  gather. 
m«tof  the  protests  to  exchanges  have  orlgi- 
^^  with  agencies  concerned  primarily  with 
S^mtaining  or  increasing,  the  allowable  cut 
^public  timber  convenient  to  their  perticu- 
^  oneratlons.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
1^  that  their  special  Interest  Is  also  the  best 
public  interest. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  seems  to  me  that 
«r«jneral  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Each  sit- 
Sfttlon  should  be  determined  on  its  o^ 
merits  with  respect  to  the  best  public  good. 
I  could  imagine  that  some  exchanges  might 
be  in  order  with  respect  to  the  dunes,  others 
less  so  or  definitely  undesirable. 

Aa  to  what  action  regulating  or  guiding  the 
Park  Service  with  respect  to  exchanges,  my 
comments  would  be:    (1)    Despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  on  occasion  been  critical  or 
sneclfic  actions  of  the  Park  Service  we  have 
ereat  confidence  in  its  Integrity  and  dedica- 
tion to  what  appears  to  be  the  best  for  the 
neople  at  large.    Whatever  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  recent  ruckus  over  exchanges 
proposed  or  investigated  on  behalf  of  Point 
Reves  there  was  certainly  no  dereliction  on 
the  part  of  the  Park  Service.     (2 )  Approprla- 
tions  should  be  sufficient  to  permit  purchase 
If  that  should  be  advantageous  as  compared 
with  exchange.     Lack  of  adequate  funds  for 
Point  Reyes  acqtiisitlons  no  doubt  put  the 
KPS  under  pressure  to  seek  exchanges  which 
It  might  not  otherwise  have  regarded  as  de- 
sirable or  practicable.    The  vast  amount  of 
publicity  attending  these  affairs,  probably  in 
the  m6in  unavoidable  In  the  nature  of  the 
operation  of  democracy,  does  result  in  land 
speculation   and   high   costs   to   the   public 
which  Congress  would  do  well,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  provide  for  at  the  outset— delay  only  re- 
sults in  still  higher  costs  as  a  rule,  even 
without    other    complications,    as    over    ex- 
changes.    (3)  If  Congress  desires  to  lay  down 
guidelines  I  can  see  no  objection  provided 
they  do  not  so  tightly  tie  the  hands  of  the 
agency  that  it  cannot  operate,  or  is  so  re- 
stricted that  it  cannot  serve  the  best  long- 
term  interest  of  the  public  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  the  act. 
Sincerely, 

Karl  W.  Onthank. 


creation  of  future  parks  and  seashores  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  C.  Tollenaak, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Association  of  Oregon  Cottntibb, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  September  23. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Association  of 
Oregon  Counties  Executive  Committee,  at  its 
last  meeting,  discussed  the  amendment  to  the 
Oregon  Dunes  biU  (S.  250)  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange  any 
lands  under  his  jurisdiction  for  private  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  park. 

The  executive  committee  voted  to  oppose 
this  amendment.  The  committee  felt  that 
granting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  this 
broad  exchange  authority  would  potentlaUy 
compromise  the  Integrity  of  any  Federal  land 
managment  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  trend  in  future  years  will  be  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  manage  more 
of  Ita  lands  under  principles  of  sustained 
yield  and  multiple  use.  This  philosophy  vras 
codified  by  the  last  session  of  Congress  with 
the  passage  of  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act  Our  executive  committee  feels,  and 
this  view  is  shared  by  the  AOC  public  lands 
committee,  that  If  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  included 
in  S  260  the  door  will  be  open  for  lands  that 
are  part  of  a  sustained  yield  management 
operation,  and  that  are  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy of  a  local  area,  to  be  exchanged  for 
private  lands  in  order  to  fill  out  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Oregon  Dunes  Seashore  or  for  the 


Selectman  Paul  W.  Cronin  Honored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Select- 
man Paul  W.  Cronin,  of  Andover,  Mass., 
was  honored  on  Wednesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 20  by  the  Greater  Lawrence  Young 
Republicsoi  Club  and  received  that  or- 
ganization's Distinguished  Service  Com- 
mendation. The  citation  presented  to 
Mr.  Cronin  by  Club  President  Milton 
Lebowitz,  of  Methuen,  read : 

In  sincere  appreciation  for  his  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  support  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  principles  both  as  a  precinct 
worker  and  later  as  capUin — secretary  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  in  the  town  of  Andover— 
company  liaison  officer  with  the  govern- 
ment— representative  of  our  U.S.  Congress- 
man. His  sound  judgment,  Ureless  energy, 
and  dedication  to  principles  wUl  ever  be  an 
inspiration  to  his  fellow  Republicans. 

Principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois,  who  as 
the  youngest  Republican  Member  of 
the  House  was  a  particularly  appropriate 
guest  for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Cronin,  who  serves  as  my  admin- 
istrative aid,  for  district  affairs,  also  re- 
ceived an  award  from  the  Greater  Law- 
rence Teenage  Republican  Club  as  Re- 
publican of  the  Year.  The  award  was 
presented  by  Club  President  Miss  Susan 
McMakin: 

In  recognition  of  sincere,  intelligent  sup- 
port to  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party, 
exemplifying  the  type  of  RepubUcan  that 
will  sustain  and  develop  a  strong  party  in 
this  Commonwealth.  His  past  record  of 
service,  both  elective  and  appointive  offices, 
point  as  an  inspirational  light  to  Republi- 
cans young  and  old. 

Chairman  of  the  dinner  was  Mr.  Cron- 
in's  fellow  Andover  selectman,  Roger 
Collins.  Master  of  ceremonies  was  Dean 
K.  Webster.  HI.  The  chairman  of  the 
Andover  Board  of  Selectmen,  Philip  K. 
Allen,  who  is  also  a  former  Republican 
State  chairman,  read  messages  of  con- 
gratulations from  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  Lt. 
Gov.  Elliot  Richardson,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edward  Brooke,  and  Congressman 
William  Bates. 

Among  the  many  colleagues  in  the 
Massachusetts  Selectmen's  Association 
who  attended  Mr.  Cronin's  testimonial 
at  the  Andover  Coimtry  Club  were  Ray- 
mond Broadhead.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  in  North  Andover,  and  Wil- 
liam Moran.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  in  Methuen. 

Father  Paul  Keyes,  of  St.  Robert  Bell- 


armine  Church  In  Andover.  delivered  the 
invocation  and  pronoimoed  benediction. 

Mr.  Cronin's  proud  family  alao  turned 
out  for  the  occasion.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Cronin,  of  Elm  Court  in 
Andover,  his  wife  Kathleen  and  his 
brothers  William,  Leo,  and  John  were  all 
present. 

In  introducing  Congressman  Rumsfeld 
to  the  gathering,  I  extended  my  own 
personal  congratulations  to  Paul  Cronin 
for  his  achievements.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  he  represents  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  will  inspire  other  yovaag  Ameri- 
cans to  carry  on  the  great  traditions  of 
our  society. 

m  his  remarks  accepting  the  award 
from  the  Greater  Lawrence  Young  Re- 
publican Club,  Mr.  Cronin  emphasized 
the  intelligence  and  dedication  of  the 
great  majority  of  young  Americans,  who 
are  far  better  equipped  in  terms  of  edu- 
cation, than  any  previous  generaticm  to 
meet  the  perplexing  problems  of  the 
modem  world.  At  the  same  time  he 
emphasized  the  need  for  flexibility  and 
response  to  change,  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
aptly  summed  up  the  challenge  to  today's 
younger  generation  in  saying : 

As  Toung  Republicans  we  are  now  older 
than  we  have  ever  been  before  and  prepared 
to  handle  anything  that  comes  our  way.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  younger  than  we  ever 
will  be  again  and  we  have  time  to  learn 
and  do  many  thing. 

Included  in  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  evening  in  the  Lawrence  Eagle  Trib- 
une were  excerpts  from  Mr.  Cronin's  re- 
marks, and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  these  excerpts  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

We  have  all  read  of  teach-ins.  sit-ins.  dem- 
onstrations against  oiir  policy  in  Vietnam, 
draft  dodgers  and  Beatnick  types  galore,  but 
do  these  people  truly  represent  a  generation? 
I  think  not. 

We  have  over  2  million  men  in  uniform 
safeguarding  our  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

We  have  millions  trying  to  better  them- 
selves and  the  world  through  education. 

Monjjay's  paper  carried  an  article  on  my 
filma-^ater.  Boston  University,  where  the 
Toung  Republicans  joined  the  Young  Demo- 
crats in  a  bipartisan  drive  to  support  our 
Nation's  policy  In  Vietnam.  Others  give 
years  of  their  lives  to  the  Peace  Corps.  • 

I  think  we  have  allowed  a  minority  to  dis- 
tract us  from  the  job  to  be  done. 

More  important  than  who  these  people  are, 
what  will  they  be  in  19707  This  generation 
will  be  measured  by  its  contributions. 

A  modem  framework  of  government  must 
be  established  If  we  are  to  meet  our  ever- 
increasing  needs. 

As  jroung  Republicans,  or  stUl  better,  as 
young  Americans,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  work  for  the  fiilfiUment  of  this  promise. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  assure  this  is  through 
a  strong  political  system  based  on  the  two- 
party  concept. 

It  is  the  duty  of  t>oth  major  political  par- 
ties to  meet  new  problems  with  new  scriu- 
tlons. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  and  se^ 
qualified  men  and  women  to  become  Involved 
at  every  level  of  government. 

We  must  continue  to  bvilld  responsible 
leadership  within  the  framework  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Where  do  these  contributicms  begin?  I 
believe  here.  At  the  unglamorous  but  very 
root  of  democracy,  local  government. 
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CoBgrc^smaa  Race's  Back  Home  Senice 
to  CoMtitaeBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(tN.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  TH^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.      PROXMIRE.    Mr.      President, 

John  Race,  of  Fond  du  Lac, 

one  of  the  most  remarkable 

victories  last  year  of  any  Congress- 

the  Nation.    It  was  the  big  sur- 

Wisconsin  politics.    Rack  won 

in  a  district  which  is  the  most 

Republican  of  any  in  our  State, 

course  our  State  hlstoricaUy  has 

Rjepublican. 

itory  of  how  Congressman  Race  is 

with  his  constituents,  and  how 

f£|cing  up  to  the  tough,  challenging 

of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  dlf- 

■eelection   campaigns,   is   vividly 

a  recent  edition  of  the  National 
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With  a  New  Cokgressman:  What 

Sat  Abodt  the  Big  Issues 

DU   Lac,   Wis. — You're   a  freshman 

Congressman  from   a  normally 

,n  district.     You  managed  to  ride 

,t  Johnson's  coattalls  Into  office  In 

J  ind  for  91/3   months  you  have  been 

his  proposals — scores  of  them — the 

le  land. 

1  ave  been  part  of  the  most  productive 

since  the  1930's — the  Congress  that 

Imt    calls    "the    fabulous    89th." 

been  Instrumental  In  the  creation 

Great   Society.     And   now,   at   last. 

has  adjourned  and  you  have  come 

explain  your  record  and  defend  It 

conservative  constituency. 

lappenlng  all  over  the  country,  and 

Important  a  happening  as  the  pas- 

the  legislation  itself.    For  it  involves 

"on:  Did  the  American  people  really 

Great  Society,  cw  did  they  simply 

Barry  Goldwater?    Does  the  fresh- 

D  imocrat  go   home   and   defend   this 

legislation  with  pride?    Or  does  he 

hltnself  ducking   a  sharp  reaction   at 

what  conservative  Republicans  are 

he  rubber-stamp  session? 

CKIXS    AND    the    PRICE   OF    MILK 

r  ^porter  who  goes  home  with  a  Demo- 
st-term  Conf.ressman  to  find  out  Is 
considerable  surprise.     For  in  con- 
"  districts  such  as  Wisconsin's  sixth. 
Issues  that  seemed  so  Important 
iton  fade  away  like  the  morning 
ound  Lake  Winnebago  here.    Imml- 
law  revision?— Yes,  but  can  the  Con- 
help  get  a  Canadian  doctor  to  settle 
riiral   community  of  Campbellsport? 
legislation? — But    what     about     the 
:ontract  under  which  the  high  srhool 
BUnger  were  to  pick  pickles  In  Michl- 
ne  Great  Society? — well,  what  ditfer- 
It  going  to  make  for  the  price  per 
for  milk? 

terms   of  local   problems   such   as 

i-   the   incredible  legislative  record 

will  be  evaluated  by  many  peo- 

It  is  the  answers  that  Congressmen 

such  a  question  that  will  determine 

the  38  Democrats  who  in  1964  de- 


c  n 


The 


feated  Republican  incumbents  will  be  re- 
turned to  Washington  in  1966,  when  they 
won't  have  Lyndon  Johnson's  name  on  the 
ballot  to  help  them. 

Oonslder  Representative  John  Abmis  Race, 
of  Wisconsin's  Sixth  District,  for  example. 
His  home  area  includes  the  schoolhoxise  at 
Ripon.  Wis.,  where,  according  to  i>opvilar  leg- 
end, the  Republican  Party  was  founded. 
The  51 -year -old  Mr.  Race  Is  the  first  Demo- 
crat elected  to  represent  that  district  In 
Congress  since  the  early  yetirs  of  the  New 
Deal.  William  K.  Van  Pelt,  the  Republican 
Incumbent  he  defeated,  had  been  in  Con- 
gress for  14  years.  "You're  looking  for  a 
normally  Republican  district?"  asks  Mr. 
Race.     "I've  sure  got  one." 

his  constituents  are  farm  folk 

At  least  a  third  and  perhaps  more  than 
half  of  the  district's  voters  are  farm  people. 
But  Mr.  Race  came  to  Congress  "straight  out 
of  the  shop,"  as  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  takes  pride  in  saying. 
For  most  of  his  23  years  in  the  big  Giddlngs 
&  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co.  in  Pond  du  Lac, 
he  operated  a  huge  overhead  crane.  And 
he  has  been  president  of  Lodge  No.  1402  of 
the  machinists'  union. 

iir.  Van  Pelt  was  a  Goldwater  conserva- 
tive. But  Mr.  Race  has  been  an  admirer 
since  his  youth  of  Wisconsin's  famous  Pro- 
gressives. And  in  Congress,  whether  you 
calcuate  on  the  basis  of  the  most  Important 
legislative  Issues  or  on  the  basis  of  66  major 
rollcall  votes,  he  voted  with  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration slightly  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  time. 

On  the  stirface  it  api>eEU-s  that  Mr.  Race 
won  election  only  because  in  1964  President 
Johnson  was  bringing  out  the  vote  in  the 
Sixth  District  against  Barry  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Race  had  run  against  Mr.  Van  Pelt  in 
1962 — when  the  President  wasn't  running — 
and  had  lost  by  a  7  to  5  margin.  Even  with 
the  district  going  for  the  President  in  1964 
by  26.107  votes.  Mr.  Race  managed  to  win 
by  only  2,587  votes  out  of  more  than  160.000 
cast.  His  victory  margin  was  a  scant  0.8 
percent  of  the  vote. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee  in 
Washington  says  that  his  district  would  have 
to  be  on  any  list  of  10  in  the  Nation  that 
the  Republicans  are  most  likely  to  recapture 
in  1966.  But  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,  and  in  this  regard  Congress- 
men are  more  human  than  most  of  us. 

THE  thin  margin 

Mr.  Race  believes  the  difference  might 
have  been  only  500  or  600  votes,  but  Insists 
he  still  would  have  won  even  without  the 
President  on  the  ticket  in  1964.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Governor  and  for  the 
Senate  failed  to  carry  Mr.  Race's  district  in 
1964.  And  the  voting  machines  used  widely 
in  Wisconsin  are  not  set  up  so  that  voters 
for  President  Johnson  could  pull  that  handle 
and  vote  a  straight  Democratic  ticket  at  the 
same   time,   says  Mr.   Race. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  trends  here  in 
a  Democrat's  favor.  Mr.  Races  district  is 
rapidly  industrializing.  More  Democratic 
votes  are  showing  up  as  the  number  of  people 
who  live  in  the  district  but  work  in  Mil- 
waukee grows,  and  as  more  and  more  farmers 
take  at  least  part-time  Jobs  in  urban  centers. 
Observes  a  small-town  attorney,  himself  a 
Democrat:  "In  the  last  10  years.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  unrespectable  to  be  a  Democrat  here. 
Before,  a  Democrat  was  considered  some- 
thing in  between  a  Communist  and  a  s.o.b." 
the   weather   COUU)   dkcide 

But.  in  ia66.  the  votes  that  decide  the 
contest  could  go  one  v.-ay  or  the  other  on  the 
basis  even  of  such  Imponderables  as  next 
su.Timer's  weather  And  so  Congressman 
Race  came  home  last  week  to  campaign  as  if 
the  election  were  a  few  days  away. 

There  was  no  band,  no  crowd,  no  warm 
welcome  to  dispel  the  October  chili  at  Mit- 


chell Field  in  Milwaukee  as  he  arrived  late 
in  the  evening,  just  another  airline  paaaen- 
ger  from  Washington.  There  was  only  Rugl 
sell  Meerdink,  his  25-year-old  adminlstrativt 
assistant,  waiting  to  drive  him  to  Pond  du 
Lac  in  a  car  belonging  to  Russ'  father. 

At  the  Retlaw  Hotel  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Mr 
Race  and  his  aid  were  up  until  1  a.m.  con.! 
suiting  with  a  local  party  worker  and  with 
Jim  Callan,  a  feed  salesman  whose  territory 
is  coincident  with  the  Congressman's  dl»- 
trlct,  and  who  tries  to  sell  the  Congresanum 
there  as  weU.  Their  talk  was  not  about  lo- 
cal  reaction  to  this  or  that  Great  Society  pro- 
gram;  it  was  Instead  about  such  things  ai 
the  constituents  who  own  a  building  the  post 
office  leases  in  a  small  town.  They  want  the 
Congressman  to  keep  the  post  office  there 
from  moving. 

Before  dawn  the  next  morning,  the  6-foot, 
a-lnch.  233-pound  frame  of  the  Congressman 
was  squarely  in  front  of  the  employees'  en- 
trance at  the  Wells  Manufacturing  Plant  in 
Fond  du  Lac.  He  shook  hands  and  paased 
out  matchbooks  to  hundreds  of  day-shift 
workers  just  coming  on.  After  a  tour  of  the 
plant  where  he  once  worked.  Mr.  Race  went 
to  Neenah  to  give  a  Kiwanis  luncheon  speech 
on  the  Nation's  defenses.  He  larded  his  talk 
with  locally  pc^ular  "we  must  stand  firm 
against  communism"  declarations.  One  Kl- 
wanlan  did  want  to  know  about  the  rubber- 
stamp  Congress  charge.  "I  voted  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill,"  the  Congressman  re- 
sponded. Other  questions  touched  on  such 
matters  as  Federal  aid  for  Wisconsin's 
Menominee  Indians. 

A  television  cameraman  in  Neenah  to(4 
shots  of  the  Congressman  denouncing  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  other  rightwing 
groups — hardly  a  major  legislative  Issue. 
Then  Mr.  Race  toured  a  Kimberly-Clark  pa- 
permlll,  where  the  plant  manager  gave  him 
a  "side  tour  only  for  Governors,  legislators, 
and  newsmen."  The  totw  was  designed  to 
convince  Mr.  Race  that  stiff,  blanket  Fed- 
eral legislation  against  water  pollution  by 
such  plants  is  not  necessary.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  if  Mr.  Race  opposed  such  legisla- 
tion, he  would  get  the  mills'  support  no 
matter  how  much  Johnson  welfare-society 
legislation  he  supported. 

Mr.  Race  had  told  the  Klwanlans,  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  Democratic  platform."  At  an 
evening  meeting  of  farmers  he  unflinchingly 
read  off  a  list  of  Great  Society  legislation 
with  a  word  of  praise  for  practically  every- 
thing. The  farmers  privately  said  they  be- 
lieved Congress  had  moved  too  fast.  But  if 
Mr.  Race  succeeds  in  his  attempt  to  get 
them  34  cents  more  per  100  pounds  of  milk, 
he'll  get  every  vote  in  the  place.  (One  farm- 
er was  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
volume  of  legislation  Congress  passed?"  His 
reply:  "Listen,  the  price  of  milk  *  •  •.") 

And  so  it  goes.  The  next  day  the  Con- 
gressman stopped  at  four  rural  post  offices  to 
shake  hands  as  farmers  came  in  for  their 
mall.  "What  can  I  do  to  be  of  service  to 
you?"  he  asked.  The  answer  wasn't  "Stop 
voting  to  spend  so  much  money."  The  an- 
swer was:  "We've  got  to  get  a  doctor  in 
this  community."  or  "It'll  be  good  If  you  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Scientific  Ice -Age  Park 
here."  Conservation  programs  are  popular 
locally— and  Mr.  Race  is  on  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee. 

DIALOG  AT  SLINGEB 

At  the  Slinger  post  office  he  talked  with 
youngsters  who  want  his  help  In  winning  a 
breach-of-contract  case  against  a  Michigan 
Pickle  Growers  Association.  Then,  Mr. 
Race  asked  if  there  were  questions  about 
anything  else.  A  mother  quickly  replied:  "I 
think  we'll  just  concentrate  on  the  pickle 
people." 

The  Great  Society,  the  poliferatlon  of  leg- 
islation, and  the  place  of  the  89th  Congress 
in  history  are  burning  issues.  It  seems,  only 
In     Washington.     If     freshman     Democrat 


TftHH  ABNEK  Race  is  reelected  in  1966,  it 
inni;  be  because  he  did  or  didn't  vote  for 
Xlnlstratlon  legislation.  It  will  be  be- 
^  of  what  he  did  or  didn't  do  about  milk 
Drices,  doctors,  and  pickles. 
P"'^  — GraAU)  George. 
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True   American    Feelingi    Expressed 
Letter  From  Mayor  of  Laconia  to  Troops 
is  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.    CLEVELAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  young  New  Hampshire 
soldier,  Pvt.  William  L.  Bullough  HI,  of 
Gilford,  came  home  from  Vietnam  on 
emergency  leave  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral.    In  the  midst  of  his  grief,  how- 
ever, a  very  heart-warming  thing  hap- 
pened   to    him.    In    nearby    lAconia, 
Mayor  Peter  L.  Lessard,  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  image  of  the  country  being  pro- 
jected by  the  various  anti-Government 
student  demonstrations,  wrote  a  moving 
letter,  which  he  gave  to  Private  Bullough 
to  take  back  to  his  comrades  in  arms. 
This  letter,  addressed  "To  Our  Boys  in 
Vietnam  From  Your  Friends  in  Laconia, 
N.H.."  will  surely  give  them  a  big  uplift 
in  morale  and  go  far  to  counteract  the 
false  impression  created  by  the  demon- 
strators that  America  is  not  united  be- 
hind  them.     I    offer    Mayor   Lessard's 
letter  for  the  Congressional  Record  for 
all  my  colleagues  to  see,  certain  they  will 
endorse  its  sentiments  and  join  me  in 
congratulating  Mayor  Lessard  for  writ- 
ing it.    I  also  join  in  thanking  Private 
Bullough  and  all  our  fighting  men  for 
the  magnificent  work  they  are  doing  in 
a  tough,  complex,  dirty,  dangerous  but 
vital  situation.    The  entire  Nation,  in- 
cluding those  who  demonstrate  against 
them,  is  in  their  debt.    Without  them, 
our  very  right  to  dissent,  to  protest  and 
to  demonstrate  would  be  in  the  gravest 
peril. 

The  letter  follows: 
To  our  boys  in  Vietnam  from  your  friends 
in  Laconia,  N.H.: 


The  fighting  out  where  you  are  may  seem 
pretty  remote  to  many  Americans,  but  we 
want  you  to  know  that  to  us  in  the  small 
city  of  Laconia.  N.H.  (population  about  15,- 
000)  you  are  all  very  real,  and  what  you  are 
doing  for  us  is  something  which  has  earned 
our  eternal  gratitude. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  too  many  of  us 
are  taking  too  much  for  granted  In  this  un- 
declared war  Is  that  we  are  used  to  doing 
that  In  our  everyday  lives. 

We  ask  and  expect  too  much  from  life, 
without  doing  our  rightful  share.  We  feel 
that  the  world  owes  us  freedom,  security,  and 
a  safe  future,  without  our  making  any  in- 
vestment  ourselves. 

What  you  boys  are  doing  for  us  now  In 
Vietnam  should  cause  all  of  us  back  home 
here  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God  in  divine 
thanks  for  the  guts,  the  determination,  the 
spirit,  and  the  faith  which  you  are  showing 
there,  so  that  all  peoples  everywhere  may 
continue  to  live  in  peace,  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice with  their  fellowmen. 


But  do  we  ofifer  up  such  appreciation,  to 
you  men  of  steel,  character,  bravery,  and 
sacrifice?  No,  instead  many  of  us  cry  out 
when  our  taxes  go  up,  to  help  support  the 
war.  We  talk  about  what  we  would  do.  if 
we  were  running  it.  what's  wrong  with  how 
it  is  now  being  handled,  and  how  quickly  we 
would  end  it,  given  a  chance. 

Several  boys  frran  the  Laconia  area  have 
fought  in  Vietnam  and  returned  here  to  take 
up  their  lives  again. 

One  of  them,  of  whom  we  all  in  the  La- 
conia area  are  truly  proud,  is  Pfc.  William 
L.  Bullough  III.  20.  He  is  returning  to  Viet- 
nam soon,  after  being  called  home  on  emer- 
gency furlough,  due  to  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

Young  Bill  spoke  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  here 
this  week,  on  what  is  going  on  In  Vietnam, 
and  his  appearance,  what  he  said,  and  what 
he  didn't  say.  made  us  all  feel  mighty  glad 
that  we  have  soldiers  like  him  fighting  for 
all  that  we  hold  dear  In  life. 

We  feel  that  Bill  in  turn  will  be  glad  to 
take  back  this  message  from  the  people  of 
Laconia.  to  all  of  you  out  there  half  a  world 
away,  letting  you  know  as  positively  as  we 
know  how.  that  we  believe  in  all  that  you  are 
doing,  and  that  we  are  supporting  you  every 
step  of  the  way. 

Many  boys  from  throughout  the  United 
States— including  some  from  New  Hamp- 
sbire — who  went  to  Vietnam  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing. And  always,  as  in  past  crises  of  our 
great  Nation,  they  have  measiued  up  to  their 
highest  calling. 

"Has  this  been  in  vain?"  we  hear  their 
voices  drumming  in  ovtr  ears,  for  they  can 
still  reach  us.  If  our  hearts,  our  minds,  and 
our  souls  are  receptive,  and  willing  to  listen. 
"No.  a  thousand  times  no."  we  answer  you. 
"who  have  given  your  all  that  we  might  live. 
You  who  now  serve  on  a  higher  plane,  an- 
swerable only  to  your  Supreme  Commander, 
the  Heavenly  Creator. 

"Your  sacrifice  shall  lead  the  way  toward 
that  ultimate  day  which  God  has  ordained 
for  mankind  everywhere,  when  all  of  His 
creatures  shall  dwell  peaceably  together."  we 
cry  out  In  meaningful  terms,  direct  from  our 
hearts,  to  you  newly  crowned  heroes. 

And  to  you,  in  whom  the  blood  of  life  flows 
still,  but  who  are  also  willing  to  shed  It  for 
us  if  need  be.  and  for  all  humanity,  may  we 
citizens  of  Laconia  assure  you  men — a  boy 
becomes  a  man  quickly  under  such  circum- 
stances—that we  are  solidly  behind  you;  that 
we  are  daily  praying  for  you;  that  we  believe 
in  what  you  are  doing;  that  we  have  Implicit 
faith  that  you  will  win. 

Remember,  we  ask  you.  the  many  wars 
of  the  Bible,  when  faith  carried  men  through 
all  obstacles,  a^  long  as  that  faith  remained 
invincible. 

We  here  in  Laconia  are  setting  aside  one 
day  of  special  prayer  for  the  fighting  forces 
in  Vietnam,  as  a  further  evidence  of  our 
faith  in  you. 

We  are  also  asking  that  for  those  of  tis 
who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  a  formal 
service,  that  we  take  a  moment  wherever 
we  may  be  to  pause,  bow  our  heads  and  ask 
God's  blessing  upon  all  of  you.  our  brothers, 
out  there,  so  far  away  in  miles,  but  so  close 
to  our  hearts  in  understanding,  love  and 
appreciation. 

We  are  further  asking  God's  divine  guid- 
ance for  President  Johnson,  as  he  directs 
the  destinies  of  our  great  Nation,  for  the 
wisdom.  In  whatever  decisions  he  makes, 
that  will  reflect  the  will  of  our  Creator  for 
the  future  and  freedom  of  mankind. 

We  implore  every  thinking  American, 
throughout  the  breadth  of  our  glorious  coun- 
try, to  join  with  his  fellowmen  in  humble 
prayer,  that  lasting  peace  may  descend  upon 
this  troubled  world,  and  that  friendship, 
love  and  compassion  reign  for  all  eternity. 

This  then  is  our  message  to  you  men  in 
Vietnam.     Take  heart,  God  has  heard  your 


pleas.    He  will  answer  yoiu-  prayers.    He  will 
bring  you  victory.    For  God  is  everywhere. 
Peter  R.  Lessard, 

Mayor. 
Laconia,  N.H. 


Final  Newsletter  to  Constitnents  of  the 
1st  Session,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
final  issue  of  my  newsletter  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  my  constituency. 
The  newsletter  follows : 

November  5, 1965. 
The  89th  Congress,  1st  Session 
Some  have  said  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress has  been  productive.  Others  say  that 
it  has  been  prolific.  Some  say  it  has  been 
counterproductive.  Other  people  say  that 
It  has  been  downright  destructive.  Some 
praise  it  highly,  while  others  condemn  it 
rovuidly.  There  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that  this  Congress  has  opened  new  vistas  to 
all  Americans.  There  are  other  equally 
sincere  people  who  feel  that  the  legislation 
adopted  by  this  Congress  sounds  the  death 
knell  to  individual  initiative,  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  £is  we  know  It. 

The  true  verdict  concerning  the  worth 
of  this  Congress  will  not  be  rendered  for 
some  years.  Its  true  Impact  on  our  economy 
will  not  be  felt  for  at  least  5  years.  Neither 
can  the  extent  to  which  it  will  change  Amer- 
ican life  be  assayed  for  some  time.  But, 
have  an  economic  impact  it  will,  and  change 
our  lives  it  will. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Con- 
gress has  pushed  the  United  States  further 
toward    a    welfare    state.    The    passage    of 
medicare     guarantees     greater    Government 
Involvement  in  the  medical  profession  and 
in  the  operation  of  hospitals.    For  the  first 
time   the   Federal    Government   wlU    be    in- 
volved   in    the    administration   of    our    ele- 
mentary   schools,    through    the    Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.     The  Higher 
Education  Act.  with  its  Federal  scholarship* 
provisions,  will  probably  result  in  less  pri- 
vate   initiative    in    the    establishment    of 
scholarships,    and    undoubtedly   will    result 
in    more    surveillance    of   our    colleges    and 
universities  by  Federal  bureaus.    The  Teach- 
er  Corps  will   provide  a  body  of  federally 
oriented   and   federally   trained  teachers  to 
work  in  the  school  systems  of  our  country, 
but  not  to  be  a  part  of  them.    Who  can  deny 
that  the  germs  of  vast  Federal  Influence,  If 
not  Federal  control,  exist  in  these  measures? 
We  are  propelled  farther  along  the  road 
to  the  welfare  state  by  the  rent  supplement 
program,  which  was  contained  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1965.     When  this  act  was  passed 
the  House  was  assured  that  ( 1 )  only  persons 
eligible  for  public  housing  would  be  eligible 
for  rent  supplements;  and  (2)  that  the  pro- 
gram would   not  be  used   for   forced  racial 
Integration.    However,  regulations  published 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
went  contrary  to  both  of  these  conditions. 
Therefore,  Congress  deleted  all  funds  for  be- 
ginning the  rent  supplement  program  from 
the  last  supplemental  appropcjations  bill. 

The  impact  this  Congress  has  had  on  the 
economy  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Appalachia 
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housing  bill,  the  Economic  Oppor- 

:t.  and  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 

Development  Act  of  1965.    These  bills 

led    mainly    at    pump-prlmlng    even 

the  country  Is  admittedly  prosperous. 

>f    them    concentrate    on    areas    of 

depression  or  unemployment,  while 

sow  their   benefits  broadcast.     Most 

laws    are    well-intentioned,    being 

helping    people    through    govern- 

action.      The    only     thing    which 

many  of  us   is   the  fact  that   gov- 

al   action    has   never  really    helped 

These  same  remedies  were  tried  dur- 

Great   Depression — and    failed.     It 

5  private  enterprise  to  provide  the 

the  high  standard  of  living  which 

America  the  great  Nation  that  it  Is. 

certainly  not  charge  that  these  bill 

politically  motivated.     However,   I 

that   anyone   would   deny   that    they 

political    slgniflcance.    and    that    this 

certainly   not  lost   on   the   Johnson 
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Congress  also  reduced   excise   taxes; 

an   Immigration   and   Nationality 

started  out  to  be  very  contro- 

but  ended  up  by  having  the  support 

people.     It  pasesd   a   voting  rights 

h  was  aimed  at  ending  deprivation 

Ight  to  vote  because  of  race.     It  also 

in  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  an  omnibus 

vorks  authorization  bill.    The  House 

bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 

■  ^y  Act,  but  the  Senate  has  thus 

to  do  so. 

Congress  has  created  a  new  depart- 

r  the  President's  Cabinet  to  be  known 

]  >epartment  of  Urban  Affah-s.    In  this 

lent  will  be  Included  most  of  the  ac- 

of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 

and   will   probably    Include   similar 

which  are  now  quartered  In  other 

Its  or  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

Congress  has  been   concerned   with 

I  latters.      It   passed    the   Water  Re- 

Plannlng  Act,  the  Water  Quality  Act, 

continued  its  support  for  the  pro- 

the  desalinization  of  salt  water.    It 

yet  passed  a  major  reclamation  act. 

ped  that  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin 

Act,   which  has  now  had  hearings 

the  House  and  the  Senate,  will  be 

major  reclamation  bill — not  only  for 

Congress,  but  for  the  Johnson  ad- 
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session  of  the  89  th  Congress  ap- 
1119.3  billion,  to  be  spent  through 
adr  linlstratlve  budget.     This  is  by  far 
hlgiest  level  of  appropriation  ever  re- 
of  a  Congress,  or  granted  by  It.    The 
George  Mahon,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,     has    remarked 
days  of  $100  billion  budgets  are 
gone    forever.      Certainly,    if    the 
to  spend  which  we  have  seen  pre- 
t  lis  Congress  Is  continued,  the  words 
3  lABON  are  indeed  prophetic, 
look  back  on  the  last  session  of  Con- 
is  natural  for  us  to  think  about  the 
The  President  has  already  Indicated 
tias  another  massive  legislative  pro- 
mind  for  next  year.    It  seems  to  in- 
spending,  further  Impetus  to- 
Btatlsm,  and  fiu-ther  encroach- 
the  Government  into  areas  of  en- 
V  hich  many  feel  would  best  be  left  to 
»  and  to  Individuals.    Only  the  peo- 
stop  this  pellmell  rush  to  the  left. 
,  I  hope  that  everyone  who  is  an 
citizen  will  become   immediately 
the  political  party  of  his  choice,  so 
nay  have  a  part  in  the  continuance 
g3  eat  national  debate  which  is  now  in 
s- -subject  being  "Resolved  That  the 
£  tates  of  America,  as  a  Welfare  State, 
Preserve   the   Fundamental   Rights, 
1,  and  Liberties  Granted  to  Her  Citi- 
zens by  ;he  Constitution." 
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Neatral  Esperanto  Language  Gaining  in 
.  World  Popularity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues concerning  an  interesting  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  several  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  on  the 
topic  of  Esperanto  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  gaining  popularity  as  an  international 
language.  I  have  been  interested  in 
Esperanto  for  some  time  and  was  very 
pleased  to  see  the  enclosed  article. 

Certainly  the  group  of  independent  na- 
tions with  its  various  tongues  and  dia- 
lects makes  it  abundantly  more  apparent 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
we  must  develop  an  international  lan- 
guage that  will  be  available  in  the  chan- 
nels of  diplomatic  discourse. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  while  we  respect 
the  national  language  of  each  nation,  in- 
cluding our  own,  the  development  of  a 
neutral  language  to  be  used  in  interna- 
tional relations  would  indeed  bring 
about  greater  understanding  and  better 
harmony. 

The  Esperanto  Society  of  Chicago 
whose  president.  Mr.  David  Jordan,  is 
one  of  my  constituents,  was  kind  enough 
to  suggest  that  the  United  States  lead 
the  way  in  petitioning  the  United  Na- 
tions to  urge  its  member  states  to  en- 
courage the  teaching  of  Esperanto  and 
further  its  uses  in  international  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  fully  support  this  suggestion;  and 
next  January  when  Congress  resumes, 
I  shall  offer  a  formal  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  urging  that 
the  United  States  lead  the  way  for  im- 
plementing Esperanto  as  a  neutral  lan- 
guage in  diplomatic  relations. 

The  UPI  article  follows : 
Neutral    Esperanto    Language    Gaining    in 
World  Popularity 
New  York. — Esperanto,   the   International 
language,  may  be  poised  for  a  breakthrough 
to  global  status. 

The  "language  of  hope"  has  been  around 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  But  It  looks 
like  a  natural  for  the  Jet  age. 

The  proliferation  of  new  nations,  scien- 
tific knowledge,  world  trade,  and  travel  de- 
mand a  language  that  Is  easy  to  learn  yet 
has  a  rich  and  supple  vocabulary. 

Basic  English  has  certain  drawbacks.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  Just  too  basic.  You  can't 
use  it  to  write  a  treaty,  a  play,  or  a  scientific 
thesis. 

English  Is  regarded  by  many  people  around 
the  globe  as  a  colonialist  language.  So  are 
French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Chinese — the 
other  four  official  languages  of  the  United 
Nations.    Esperanto  Is  neutral. 

Most  people  feel  self-conscious  when 
speaking  anything  but  their  mother  tongue. 
Esperanto  is  the  exception.  Anyone  who 
speaks  Esperanto  Is  on  an  equal  footing  with 
every  other  Esperanto  speaker. 

Americans  who  have  traveled  abroad  know 
that  it  la  just  not  true  that  "everyone  speaks 


French,  or  any  other  Ian. 


some  Engllsh"- 
guage. 

The  use  of  English  is  being  officially  dli. 
couraged  In  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  Malai 
sia,  and  other  former  British  colonies  Th« 
are  pushing  their  own  languages.  The  sam» 
Is  true  of  Dutch  in  Indonesia  or  of  Pr^h 
In  former  French  territories. 

With  all  these  new  nations  retreating  into 
their  local  tongues  and  dialects,  languam 
barriers  are  getting  higher  at  the  very  time 
that  the  world's  business  demands  that  thev 
be  lowered.  ' 

The  United  Nations  and  other  Interna 
tlonal  organizations— more  than  a  thousand 
in  all— spend  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on 
translation  services. 

Most  of  this  money  could  be  saved  If  a 
common  International  language  gained  een 
eral  acceptance. 

Esperanto  certainly  is  simple  enough  it 
has  Just  16  rules  of  grammar  and  pronuncia- 
tion, with  no  Irregularities  or  exceptions 
It  can  be  learned  In  about  one-fourth  the 
time  It  takes  to  learn  any  other  language 
(The  Esperanto  Information  Center  180 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  24,  will  send  you 
more  information  for  a  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope.) 

Yet  the  vocabulary  is  full  sized.  Shake- 
speare's plays  and  Einstein's  theories  have 
been  translated  Into  Esperanto. 

More  and  more  people  are  getting  the  idea 
Examples : 

Esperanto  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  32 
countries,  from  the  United  States  to  the 
U.S.SJi. 

International  companies  like  Philips  Elec- 
tric of  Holland  and  Flat  Motors  of  Italy  print 
their  brochxires  in   Esperanto. 

Communist  China  Is  pushing  Mandarin  as 
the  language  spoken  by  more  people — half  a 
billion — than  any  other.  But  Esperanto  Is 
one  of  the  languages  it  uses  In  Its  propa- 
ganda broadcasts.) 

The  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
gives  financial  support  to  the. publication  of 
great  works,  such  as  Dante's  "Divine  Com- 
edy." Into  Esperanto. 

Esperanto  Is  one  of  the  languages  used  in 
the  official  introductory  guide  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair. 

All  Gerad  Jama,  Minister  of  Education  In 
the  new  African  Republic  of  Somaliland, 
says:  "It  is  humUlating  for  the  small  nations 
to  be  obliged  to  learn  the  languages  of  the 
large.  Only  a  neutral  language  like  Espe- 
ranto can  eliminate  that  cultural  de- 
pendency." 

E.  L.  M.  Wenslng,  an  executive  of  the 
Philips  Co.,  puts  it  this  way:  "Esperanto  Is 
good  business." 


Justice  Calls  for  Investigation 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gray]  says  is  true,  then  there  is  definite- 
ly "something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark." The  allegations  are  such  as  to 
shock  the  sense  of  justice  of  any  Ameri- 
can. The  question  here  is  not  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  James  Hoffa,  but  an 
even  greater  one — one  which  affects  the 
very  integrity  of  our  system  of  justice. 


If  this  august  body  fails  to  take  any  ac- 
tion after  having  been  apprised  of  the 
situation  by  one  of  its  own  respected 
Members,  we  will  have  sown  the  seeds 
which  will  grow  into  an  ever  increasing 
distrust  of  our  Government.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  urging  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  insti- 
tute a  complete  investigation  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 


FAO  Appeals  to  World's  Youth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
October  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers 
Union  News  published  an  editorial  which 
told  of  the  inspiring  work  being  carried 
out  by  youth  throughout  the  world  in 
support  of  the  freedom  from  himger 
campaign.  This  program,  called  Youth 
World  Appeal,  is  one  part  of  the  great 
work  being  done  by  the  U.N.  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
"Help  Feed  the  Hitngry":   FAO  Appeals  to 
World's  Youth 
(By  Carlyle  Hodgkln) 

On  October  16  the  U.N.  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  launched  an  appeal  to 
youth  to  help  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

The  drive  is  called  Youth  World  Appeal. 
It  will  run  21  weeks,  during  which  young 
people  are  asked  to  give  21  hours  of  their 
time.  (October  16  was  FAO's  20th  anniver- 
sary.) 

Youth  World  Appeal  is  part  of  the  FAO's 
worldwide,  5-year  freedom  from  hunger  cam- 
paign, which  calls  upon  all  of  its  lOO-plus 
member  nations  to  help  to  end  the  stark, 
chronic  himger  that  grips  much  of  the 
world. 

R.  B.  Sen,  FAO  Director-General  In  Rome, 
underscored  Its  importance  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  ministers  of  agriculture  in  member 
countries. 

Pood  production  in  relation  to  population 
has  not  Increased  appreciably  In  the  past 
7  years,  he  said.  The  "alarming  outlook"  is 
that  unless  great  improvement  can  be  made, 
famines  In  some  popiUous  areas  within  the 
next  few  years  are  inescapable. 

The  Youth  World  Appeal  Is  to  be  spear- 
headed in  the  United  States  by  the  Freedom 
from  Hunger  Foundation,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006.  In  Canada,  by  the 
Canadian  Assembly  of  Youth  Organizations. 
75  Spark  Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 

The  FAO  cited  examples  of  what  young 
people  in  some  countries  already  have  done. 
In  some  African  countries  they  have  set 
up  National  Youth  Services  which,  by  youth 
training,  help  to  check  the  drift  of  young 
people  from  country  town. 
In  the  Netherlands,  in  Operation  10  Times 

10.  young-  people  give   10  percent  of  their 
spending  money  for  ip  weeks,  sending  $550.- 

000  to   finance   a  home   gardens   project   in 
West  Africa. 
In  France.  Catholic  Scouts  collected  more 

than  140  tons  of  materials  and  made  up  more 

than  70,000  parcels  of  school  supplies  and 

equipment  which   they  sent  to  developing 

countries,  mainly  In  Africa. 


In  Laos,  the  Boy  Scouts  organized  a  foot- 
ball game  and  sent  the  proceeds  to  the  Free- 
dom Prom  Hunger  Campaign. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  FFHC  Com- 
mittee developed  programs  and  materials 
for  use  In  the  schools  at  all  levels.  In  Scot- 
land a  textbook.  "Pood  and  People."  was 
published  In  1964  and  used  In  all  schools. 
One  of  the  senior  school-leaving  examina- 
tions was  based  upon  it. 

In  India,  after  learning  about  4-H  clubs 
during  an  exchange  visit  to  the  United  States. 
a  group  of  youth  formed  the  Young  Farmers' 
Association.  Through  a  network  of  village 
clubs  the  association  teaches  rural  young 
people  Improved  farming  and  home-keeping 
methods. 

The  field  Is  wide  open.  FAO  pointed  out. 
for  young  people  to  work  out  the  details 
of  their  own  programs. 


A  Declaration  To  End  the  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 1965  number  of  Change  contained 
a  brief  and  highly  incisive  statement  by 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions, entitled  "A  Declaration  To 
End  the  Cold  War." 

I  conunend  this  article  to  readers  of 
the  Record  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  Declaration  To  End  the  Cold  War 

(By  Robert  M.  Hutchins) 
I  propose  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  make  the  following  statement  at  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

"I  hereby  declare  that  the  cold  war  is 
over. 

"I  do  not  minimize  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  Ideological  differences  that  divide  the 
world.  I  £un  proud  to  proclaim  the  virtues 
of  the  American  system.  But  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  carry  on  a  war.  hot  or  cold,  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  our  Ideas  or  Institutions. 
"In  the  first  place,  such  proof  is  not  con- 
vincing. It  is  as  though  one  university  was 
proved  better  than  another  because  It  won 
a  football  game. 

"In  the  second  place,  more  urgent  matters 
claim  our  attention.  Millions  of  our  fellow 
men  are  suffering  from  Ignorance,  poverty, 
hunger,  and  disease.  They  have  learned  that 
these  sufferings  are  not  Inevitable.  The 
knowledge  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
world  are  sufficient  to  give  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  on  this  planet  a  chance  to  become 
a  htunan  being  and  to  lead  a  human  life. 
"These  mUlions  are  therefore  on  the  move. 
"The  interests  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

"To  this  end  two  things  are  necessary. 
First,  massive  assistance  to  change  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  that  need  it;  and,  second, 
international  police,  and  peacekeeping  ar- 
rangements,   designed   not   to   prevent    the 


revolutions  that  must  take  place  but  to  help 
them  take  place  without  violence  and  loss 
of  life. 

"The  United  States,  as  the  richest  and 
most  powerfvU  nation  in  the  world,  is  pre- 
pared to  bear  Its  full  share — and  more — of 
the  cost  of  elevating  and  protecting  man- 
kind. 

"But  the  United  States  wlU  not  hereafter 
take  any  unilateral  action  affecting  any  other 
country. 

"Since  our  primary  concern  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Just  world  order,  we  shall  work 
exclusively  through  the  United  Nations  or 
through  regional  organizations  approved  by 
It. 

"We  shaU  8uppc»t  such  changes  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  enable  it  to  act  expeditiously  and 
effectively  fear  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order. 

"I  prc«nlse  the  jieople  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  will  gladly,  in  its  own  self- 
interest,  make  avaUable  Its  Intellectual  and 
material  resources  for  the  development  of 
all  peoples — regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  political  doctrine. 

"I  call  upon  the  governments  of  the  world 
to  Join  In  a  great,  new  effort  that  will  lead 
to  peace.  Justice,  and  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind." 

The  above  was  written  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Sjmdlcate  before  I  went  to  Russia  this 
summer.  Now  I  wish  I  had  Included  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation:  "As  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  shall  especially  Invite 
the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  with 
me  to  Join  In  proposing  a  plan  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world— a  plan  by  which  violence 
may  be  abolished  In  settling  international 
arguments." 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  16th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  16th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  on  my  voting  and  attendance  rec- 
ord for  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con* 
gress. 

The  report  includes  all  rollcall  votes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 
in  concise  form,  information  which  is 
scattered  throughout  thousands  of  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  want 
to  be  able  to  provide  any  interested  con- 
stituent with  a  simple  compilation  of  my 
voting  and  attendance  record. 

There  are  201  votes  listed.  I  was  pre- 
sent and  voted  on  179.  I  missed  no  ma- 
jor vote.  Of  the  182  quonmi  calls  for 
attendance  in  the  House.  I  was  present 
for  173.  On  the  votes  and  quorums  for 
which  I  was  not  present.  I  was  on  oflBcial 
business  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  House 
Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  report  follows: 
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1966 

Jan.     4  2     Election  of  Speaker.    McCormack,  280;  O.  Ford,  139 .        .  

Jan.     4  3     H.  Res.  1,  a  resoiutioQ  authorizing  and  directing  the  Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  otflce  to  certain  Members.    (Veas27S,  nays  149.) 

Jan.     4  4     H.  Res.  8,  a  resolution  adopting  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  S9th  Cong.    (Yeas  224,  nays  202.).. 

Jan.    19  6     H.  Res.  126,  a  resolution  disniisging  the  notice  of  contest  of  election  by  James  R.  Frankenberry  of  the  25th  New  York  Congressional  bis- 

triet.    (Yeas  249,  nays  102.) 
Jan.   28  7     H.J.  Res.  234,  a  joint  resolution  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the 

Departmentof  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Yeas  204,  nays  177.) 
Feb.    8  10     H.J.Re9.234.    (Yeas  185, nays 241.) 

Feb.    9  12     H.R.  3818,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against  deposit 

liabilities.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Yeas  S3,  nays  289.). 

Feb.    9  13     H.R.3818.    Onpassage.    (Yeas300,nays82.)  .  .  

Feb.  17  16     H.R.  2098,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropriations. 

Onpassase.    (Yeas  302,  nays  63.) 
Feb.  18  19     H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 

resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas 

142.  nays  237.) 

Feb.   18  20     H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act.    On  passage.     (Yeas  288,  nays  93.) 

Feb.  28  23     H.  Res.  188,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  eipenditure  of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.    On 

motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  58,  nays  333.) 

Feb.  25  24     H.  Res.  188.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  360,  nays  29.) 

Mar.    3  28     S.  3,  an  act  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the  de- 

velopment of  the  Appalachian  regim.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  100,  nays  323.) 

Mar.    3  29     S.3.    On  passage.    (Yeas  257,  nays  165.) 

Mar.  10  31     H. R.  2.  a  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  esUblish  special  controls 

for  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    ( Yeas  iOi,  nays  0.) 
Mar.  15  33     H.R.  4714,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 

therein.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  217,  nays  113.) 
Mar.  16  35     H.  R.  5505,  a  bill  to  require  the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  ISth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of  congressional  districts  com- 

posed of  contiguous  and  compact  territory  for  the  election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes.     On  Mathlas  amendment.' 

(FaUed.)    (Yeas  147,  nays  255.) 
Mar.  17  38     H.  Res.  276,  a  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  A374,  a  blU  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 

and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  '202,  nays  183.) 
Mar.  17  30     H.R.  5374,  a  bill  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  o(  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  pf  the 

United  States.    On  passage.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  178,  nays  202.) 
Mar.  22  42     H.R.  5688,  a  bill  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  prooedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  166, 

nays  216.) 

Mar.  22  43     H.R.  5688.    On  passage.    (Yeas  251,  nays  131.) 

Mar.  23  45     H.R.  5721,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for 

tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1M9,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage. 

(Yeas  206,  nays  170.)  * 

Mar.  28  51     On  motton  to  approve  the  Journal.    On  ordering  previous  question.    (Yeas  274,  naj-s  119.) 

Mar.  26  52     H.R.  2362,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  education  quality  and  educational  opportunities  In  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 

schools.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  149,  nays  267.) 

Mar.  26  53     H.R.  2362.    On  passage.    (Yeas  263.  nays  153.) 

Mar.  31  57     H  .R.  3708,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  the  development  of  new  or  improved  programs  to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the  States 

for  community  planning  and  services  for  training,  and  to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Health,  F.ducatton,  and  Welfare  an 

operatingagency  to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration  on  Aging."    On  passage.    (Yeas396,  nays  1.) 
Mar.  31  58     H.R.  llll,abill  to  provide  for  the  optimum  devek>pment  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  through  the  coordinated  planning  of  water  and 

related  land  resources,  and  by  providing  financiaJ  assistance  to  the  States  in  order  to  increase  State  participation  in  such  planning.    On 

passage.    (Yeas  384,  nays  0.) 
Apr.    1  60     H.R.4257,abilltoamend  the  Manpower  Developmentand  Training  Actofl962,asamended, and  forotherpurposes.  On  passage.   (Yeas 

396,  nays  0.) 

Apr.    5  62     H.R.  980,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  380,  nays  21.) 

Apr.    5  63     H.R.  7064,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended.    On  motion  to  suipend  rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  378, 

naysO.) 
Apr.    5  64     H.R.TOeO.abillmaklngapproprlatlonsfortheTreBsuryand  PostOffice  Departments, the  ExecutlveOfflceofthe  President, and  certain 

Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  347,  nays  7.) 
Apr.    6  66     H.R.  7091,  a  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  puproees.    On  passage. 

(Yeas  348,  nava  62.) 
Apr.     8  70     H.R.  e675,a  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplementary  health  benefits 

program  and  an  expanded  program  of  medical  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    (Failed.) 

(Yeas  191,  nays  236.) 

Apr.    8  71     H.R.  6675.  a  biU  to  provide  a  hospital  Insurance  program  for  the  aged.    On  passage.    (Yeas  313,  nays  115.) 

Apr.  13  72     H.R.2998.anacttaamendtbe  Arms  Controland  Disarmament  Act, asamended,inordertolncreasetheauthorlzatlonfor  appropriations. 

Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  316,  nays  65.) 
Apr.  13  74     HJ.  Rfl>.  1,  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 

and  Vioe-Presldency  and  to  casea  where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.    On  passage.    (Yeas 

368,  nays  29.) 
Apr.  14  76     H.  Ree.  310,  a  reoolatlon  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain  fimds  for  the  additional  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 

Activities.    On  agreeing  to  resohition.    (Yieas  313,  nays  43.) 
Apr.  27  78     H.R.  6497,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  increase  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the 

United  States.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  113,  nays  275.) 

Apr.  27  7«     H.R.  6497,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.    On  passage.    (Yeas  301 ,  nays  88.) - 

Apr.  28  82     S.  4,  an  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 

tration, and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  396,  nays  0.) 
Apr.  29  84     H.R.  7001,  an  act  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1965,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  report , 

on  adoption.    (Yeas  316,  nays  56.) 
Apr.  29  85     H.R.  7001,  an  act  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  preferential 

motion  of  Mr.  Keogh  to  recede  and  concur  In  Senate  amendment  No.  6  to  co.iference  report.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  144,  nays  228.) 
Apr.  29  86     H.R.  4714,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Arts  and  Coltoral  Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 

therein.    On  passage.    (Yeas  239,  nays  116.) 
May    3  87     H.R.  2086,  a  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise  amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  community 

health  services,  and  (or  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  347,  nays  0.) 
May    4  00     H.R.  2985,  a  bill  to  authorize  assistance  in  meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  community 

mental  health  centers.    On  passage.    (Yeas  380,  nays  0.) 
May    5  02     H  J.  Res.  447,  a  Joint  reaolution  making  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1965,  for  military  functions  of  the 

Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  4US,  nays  7.) 
May    S  94     H.  R.  7657,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  evaluation, 

for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  396,  nays  0.) 
May    6  96     H.Res.  366,  a  resolution  providing  (or  consioeration  of  H.  R.  7717,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration  lor  research  and  development,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  389,  nays  0.) 
May     6  97     H.R.  7717,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  research  and  development,  and 

for  other  purposei.    On  passage.    (Yeas  389,  nays  11.) 
May  10  90     H.R.  2064,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Servloe  Act  provisions  (or  construction  of  health  research  facilities  by  extending  the  expi- 

ration  date  thereq/  and  providing  increased  support  Ibr  the  program,  to  authorize  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  (or  other  purpoees.    On  passage.    (Yeas  334,  nays  4.) 
May  12  101     S.  701,  an  act  to  carry  out  the  obligatloos  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  CofTee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 

Sept.  28,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  300,  nays  97.) 
May  20  104     H.  R.  8122,  a  bill  to  aathorlxe  appropriations  to  the  Atnnic  Energy  Comm  Ission  in  accordance  with  sec.  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  lastructions.    (Failed.)    (Yeas43,  na]rs313.) 

May  20  106     H.R.  8122,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.    On  passage.    (Yeas  352,  nays  1.) 

May  29         100     H.R.  7750,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  ameneded,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit. 

(Failed.)    (Yeas  178,  nays  219.) 
May  29         110    H.B.7750.    On  passage.    (Yeas 249,  nays  148.) ,.... 
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H.R.  10306,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1051,  as  amended.    On  passage.    (Yeas  393,  nays  1) 

S.  1648,  an  act  to  provide  grants  for  public  works  and  development  facilities,  other  financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and  coordination 

needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployment  in  economically  distressed  areas  and 

regions.    On  Sisk  amendment.    (Yeas  196,  nays  IM.) 
S.  1048,  an  act  to  provide  grants  for  public  works  and  development  facilities.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  163,  nays  224)... 

S.  1648,  an  act  to  provide  grants  for  j>ubUc  works  and  development  facilities.    On  passage.     (Yeas  246,  nays  138) 

H.R.  6431,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  KtX  o(  1030  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty.    On  motion  to  suspend 

rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  298,  nays  48.) 
H.R.  8035,  a  bill  to  establish  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  tl)at  the  channels  of 

interstate  oommeroe  are  tree  from  false  or  fraudulent  descriptions  or  depictions  of  professional  boxing  contests.    On  motion  to  suspend 

rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  346,  nays  4.) 
H.R.  7750,  an  act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conlerence  report,  on  adop- 

tfcm.    (Yeas  244,  nays  150.) 
H.R.  9811,  a  bill  to  maintain  farm  Income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses, lower  Oovemment  costs,  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportimity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  160,  nays  234.) 

H.R.  9811.  on  passage.    (Yeas  221,  nays  172.)... 

H.R.  10566,  a  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  for  the  fiscal 

year  endmg  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  139,  nays  263.) 
H.R.  2580,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  .MacQregor  amendment.    (Failed.)    (Yeas 

189,  nays  218.) 

H.R.  2580,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  otlier  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  318,  nays  05.) 

H.R.  9667,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  students  in 

postseoondary  and  higher  education.    On  passaige.    (Yeas  368,  nays  22.) 
H.R.  9022,  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 81st  Cong.,  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  public 

elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  application  of  Public  Law  816  in 

certain  military  base  closings;  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  305,  nays  37.) 
H.  Res.  551,  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9042.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  tbe  Agreement  Concerning 

Automotive  Products  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Uovemment  of  Canada,  and  fc^  other  pur- 
poses.   On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  363,  nays  23.) 
H.R.  9042,  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the  Agreement  Concerning  Automotive  Products  Between  the  Oovemment  of 

the  United  States  of  America  and  tbe  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  280,  nays  113.) 
H.R.  3141,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educational  quality  of  schools  of  medldne,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   On  passage.    (Yeas  340,  nays  47.) 
H.R.  5863,  a  bill  to  antboriie  tbe  Semtary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  development  in  high-speed  ground  transportation, 

and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  317,  nays  24.) 
H.R.  8439,  an  act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military  installations,  and  for  other  purposes.    Motion  by  Mr.  Hall:  "Reioleed, 

That  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  tbe  bill  H.  R.  8439,  for  military  construction,  with 

tbe  President's  veto  thereon,  and  that  the  same  tie  now  considered."    On  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  motion  to  lay  on  table.    (Yeas 

323,  nays  19.) 
H.R.  10775,  a  bill  to  authorlxe  certain  construction  at  miUtary  installations,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  suspend  roles  and 

pass.    (Yeas  347,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  168,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  in  the  rates  of  disability  compensation  to  reflect  the 

increase  in  the  cost  of  living  ttom  the  year  1933.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  348,  nays  0.) 
S.J.  Res.  102,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  fimds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Yeas  339,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  10871,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  other 

purposes-    On  passage.    (Yeas  239,  nays  143.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  N'o.  272.    (Yeas  226,  nays  128.) 

On  motion  to  disiMnse  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  274.    (Yeas  244,  nays  127.) 

On  motion  to  disiMOse  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  278.    (Yeas  256,  nays  124.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  tlie  call  on  roll  No.  280.    (Yeas  255,  nays  121.) 

On  motion  to  approve  the  Journal.    On  ordering  previous  question.    On  Hall  motion  to  lay  on  table.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  138,  nays  24S.).. 

On  motion  to  approve  tbe  JoumaL    On  ordering  previous  question.    (Yeas  257,  nays  126.) 

On  motimi  to  approve  tbe  Journal.    (Yeas  266,  nays  119.) 

On  motion  to  adkMun.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  175,  nays  204.) 

H.  Res.  506,  reeolution  providing  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10065)  to  more  effectively  prohibit  discrimination  In  empk)vment 

because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  259,  nays  121.) 

H.  Res.  506,  resolution  providing  ior  consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  10065).    On  Albert  motion  to  lay  on  table.    (Yeas  194,  nays  181.). .. 

On  motion  to  adjourn.    (FailedO    (Yeas  174,  nays  202.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  280.    (Yeas  243,  nays  136.) 

H.  Res.  499,  resoluticA  providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7371)  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  011956.    On 

aneeing  to  renlution.    (Yeas201,  nays  171.) 
H.  Res.  478,  resolution  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 

and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  agreeing  to  resoUtion.    ( Yea.<<  260, 

nays  114.) 
H.  Ries.  536,  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10281,  to  adjust  tbe  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employees 

in  the  Fedoral  Oovemment,  to  establish  tbe  Federal  Salary  Review  Commission,  and  fOr  other  purposes.    On  agreeing  to  resolution. 

(Yeas  289,  nays  84.) 
H.R.  2091,  a  bill  relating  to  the  establishment  of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  administered  by  National  Park  Service  and  for  other 

purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Teas  73,  nays  296.) 
H.R.  8283,  an  act  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  tbe  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Conference  repnt,  oo  motlmi  to  recommit  with  instmctions.    (Yeas  209,  nays  180.) 
H.R.  9400,  a  bill  to  provide  for  ttie  establishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  tbe  Humanities  to  promote  progress  and 

sebolarsoip  in  tbe  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes.   On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  128, 

nays  251.) 
H.  Res.  574,  resolutiao  directing  the  Postmaster  General  to  provide  the  names  of  temporary  employees  employed  by  the  Post  Offloe  De- 
partment during  the  summer  of  1965.    On  Morrison  motion  to  lay  on  table.    (Yeas  185,  nays  181.) 

8.  2042,  a  bill  to  amend  sec.  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.    On  passage.    (.Yeas  338,  nays  30.)... 

H.R.  9221,  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defuse  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Cooierance  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  382,  nays  0.) 

H.  Res.  585,  reaolutioo  dismissing  the  5  Mississippi  election  contests.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  228,  nays  143.) 

H.  R.  10873,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  esUblish  a  program  of  group  Ufe  insurance  which  shall  be  provided  by 

private  insoranoe  companies  far  members  of  tbe  unllbrmed  services  who  are  on  active  duty.    On  motion  to  suspend  mles  and  pass. 

(Yeas  362,  nays  0.) 
H.  Res.  etO,  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring  the  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  inter- 

venaon  of  tbe  international  communistic  movement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On  motion  to  suspend  roles  and  agree  to.   (Yeas312, 

nays  52.) 
S.  4,  an  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended ,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admlnistra> 

tlon,  to  provide  grants  for  research  and  development,  to  increase  grants  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  and  for 

other  porposca.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  381,  nays  0.) 
S.  2300,  an  act  sathorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  and  rivers  and  harbors  tot  navigation,  flood 

control,  and  (or  other  purposes.    On  Clark  amendment.    (Yeas207,  nays  185.) 
H.R.  30,  a  bill  to  provide  for  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla., 

and  for  other  porposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas255,  nays  112.) 

On  motion  to  adjoum.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  90,  nays  204.) 

H.R.  7371,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1056.    On  Bennett  amendment.    (Yeas  199,  nays  178.) 

H.  Res.  580,  resolntioQ  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10232,  a  bill  to  amend  tbe  Con.wlidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 

1961  to  aothorlse  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and  for  other  purposes.    On  ordering  previous  question. 

(YeM280,  nav8  70.) 
H.  R.  10232,  a  bill  to  amend  tbe  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 

or  insure  loans  to  poblic  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  326,  nays  10.) 
S.  306,  an  act  to  amend  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered  or  diesel- 

powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instmc- 
tions.   (Failed.)    (Yeas  80,  nays  220.) 
S.306,anacttoaiiMOdtheCtoanAJrAet.    On  passage.    (Yeas  204,  nays  4.) _ 
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Date 


ties 

Sept.  27 


sept.  27 
Sept.  27 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 
Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 
Oct.     1 


Oct.  1 

Oct.  I 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  r.' 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  20 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Oct. 
Oct. 

20 
20 

377 
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380 
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21 

381 

Oct. 

22 

383 

327 
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336 
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341 
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343 
345 


346 
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348 
349 

3.S0 

353 

354 

356 

367 
3.19 

363 

366 

367 
369 

370 

376 


tMon  Rules  from  further  consideration  of.    (Yeas  213  nays  183) 


VoU 


H^R.^Iwi""  On  riw^^ia'uS  oUhe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 


h!I'4644?    On*MuK.Snd?nentasamen^^^^^^ 

"irthrwi^sh''KctTi!S^X^hS.2Ll'^»  P-^^^^^  -^--^-  ^  '^«  -^"  -"^  ^  ^°'^-  ^'^  "^'"^ 

to  recommit.    CYeas  134,  nays  267.)  _ 

fll-  ^-  a^Scft^^'enilhTl^i&n  id  NaUonailty  Act,-a^^^  Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  320, 


H.R.  10281.    OnPaf«««-     <J^f?„^!?:,h*?fJk"eArchit^'tof^ 
"i  tlTb'^ihli'Tc^^'^^tot'nriat^^^^  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other 

™.;IILi«     on  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    (Failed.)     ( \  eas  1  < ,  nays  321) . 

^•ac?mS.^aWKtfo^?o7f^'^Wassistance-and-rei^^  -><! '-  other 

'    ronference  repbrt^  on  motion  to  recommit  with  mstructions.    (Failed.)    ("V  eas  164,  na>s  174.) 


purposes. 
H.J.  Res. 
H.R.  10871 

purposes 


U?&^?a^X  au^ho^ze^he  Se^c?e?^Tthe\n?e"iorlo"cSK^t,  operate,  and  maintain  the  southern  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada 


8  ^'"Li^KpX^e  fors<^c^%elKnfai.road'i^utiflcation  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systen.s.    On  motion  to  recommit 


with  instructions.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  153,  nays  230.)  

fir98ir"an^^tto"rnB^iI^'?^ri^SVostabiiize-p^^^^^ 

H^^rsiTTSmtio'n^Sov^^^^^^^  /r'rill'34,Tb^liramend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

„r  mS^bm  S)Sd'aSd^«t^nd^^^^^^  i^ovSoU^e  siar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instmctions. 

(Yeas  16(),  nays  230.)  

lis-  urn  a'bm^mlfta'g  sK"-^nVrip"ofclons-for-t-h4-fi^^  °^>'«'  P"''^-    «"  "^'^^^  »' 

u'Rli'^'SmS  .silppTm'e^iara'ppropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas 
H^^.'a^^!  rit  to  strengthen  the  ed«cationsd^t.<.s^^^^^^^ 

KST^tL^isT«in^Th^e'^da°n"of  ^B  oAftirv^oW^^e  brwh^h  To'uTd^Lthorize  the  establishment  of  a  National  Teacher 

Corps.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  152,  nays  '226.) 
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(Yeas  221.  nays  139.) 


"^-  '"^^  SraSi[inTthe"»A"?ron  r^ep^^^^  '^''^«"°''-  """^ 


S  2300 

„Tl?i8tr^'°icrmaXgTu^ple.^en1fl"^^^^^  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  250,  "*yf,^)   „,„„•  h.„,  ,_,  ,,,e  ficcal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
H.R    11,588,  an  act  'nak'^e  *"PP'«'"«"\f .^P^lSe  aS^  ^Mx  an  amendment.    (Yias  166,  nays  162.) 

uTln^,  r '^t^a^^nd  tSd  TS  ^.I'pX^^sorZ^'i.^^^oi  Of  1948,  as  amended.    Conference  report,  on  adoption 

174,  nays '88.)  
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Tbe  Progrefiive  XDR  System  of  Athletic 
Training 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  certain  that  we  will  all  agree  that 
physical  fitness  is  a  prerequisite  for  suc- 
cess—be it  as  a  Congressman,  a  banker, 
or  a  farmer.  And  there  should  be  no 
dissenter  when  I  say  that  adequate  exer- 
cise, proper  diet,  and  sufficient  rest  are 
the  three  basic  ingredients  that  comprise 
a  system  of  physical  training  in  the  at- 
tainment of  good  health.  These  funda- 
mentals of  good  health  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  people  of  all  ages— and 
yet,  man  continues  to  suffer  from  being 
physically  unfit.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
our  young  men  are  being  rejected  for 
military  service.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  we  all  need  to  be  reminded  occa- 
sionally of  the  importance  of  physical 


fitness  and  to  take  renewed  interest  in 
the  techniques  by  which  we  may  attain 
maximiun  physical  fitness. 

One  such  system  is  the  progressive 
XDR  system  of  athletic  training,  devel- 
oped by  Honolulu's  Dr.  Richard  W.  You. 
It  is  a  progressive  training  program 
based  on  exercise— X,  diet— D,  and 
rest— R  which  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  the  training  of  XJB.  athletes.  As 
physician  for  the  US.  Olympic  team  in 
1952  and  1956,  and  as  a  physician-trainer 
for  the  JJS.  Pan  American  team  of  1955, 
Dr.  You  with  his  XDR  system  has  helped 
many  athletes  capture  world  champion- 
ships and  other  titles. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Dr.  Richard  You's  in- 
formative article  on  "The  Progressive 
XDR  System  of  Athletic  Training": 

AuGirsT  1,  1965. 

The  Progucssive  XDR  SysTiac  of 
Athletic  TRhuratG 
(Prepered  by  Richard  W.  You,  M.D.,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  physician,  US.  Olympic  team, 
1952  and  1966;  physician  end  trainer,  U.S. 
Pan  American  team.  1955 ) 
To    all    my    Irlendfl    end    acquaintances 
throughout  the  universe — of  all  raoee  and 
climes— I  extend  to  you  my  warmest  per- 


sonal greetings  and  slncerest  wishes  tar  a 
unified,  happy,  heelthy,  and  physically  fit 
existence : 

Leaders  In  every  field  of  endeavor  are 
groomed  for  success,  seldom  are  they  born 
with  It;  and  to  be  successful,  one  must  b^ 
mentally  and  physically  fit  In  order  to  rise 
above  or  grow  within  his  environment,  and 
in  the  process  help  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  friends. 

Good  health  nourishes  a  sound  philosophy 
of  life.  As  a  wise  man  once  said:  "There  la 
a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  will  lead  to  fame  and  fortune." 

Being  healthy  and  physically  fit  can  make 
a  champion  of  a  man  when  the  opportunity 
comes,  whether  It  be  in  business,  sports, 
medicine,  law.  entertalrmient,  politics,  or  any 
other  line  of  endeavor. 

Good  health  and  physical  flltness  can  t>e 
achieved  by  properly  supervised  training. 

In  the  field  of  athletics,  which  I  feel  qual- 
ified to  discuss  because  of  a  life-long  and 
satisfying  association  both  as  a  oompetitlor. 
coach,  and  trainer,  I  am  convinced  that  any 
person  endowed  with  good  reflexes  and  coor- 
dination can  become  an  Inspiring  leader  and 
prolong  his  championship  years  beyond  the 
so-called  natural  peak  through  the  applica- 
tion of  my  progressive  XDR  training  program. 

What  do  the  letters  stand  for?  Allow 
me  to  explain.  "XDR"  means  exercles.  diet, 
and  reat:  Exercising  dally  and  regtilarly.  and 
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extra  d  \Uj  requirements  of  food  and  food 
supplen^ents. 

let's  talk  about  exercise.     All  basic 
deficiencies  shotild  be  corrected  with 
exercise  In  order  to  develop  a 
1  ealthy  body  that  can  withstand  the 
d  strain  of  any  kind  of  competition. 
to  start  with  light  exercise;  then 
work  toward  Increased  resistance 
In  order  to   promote   greater 
aglUty.    and    flexibility.      I    have 
t  dat  the  best  method  of  correcting 
les  and  Improving  athletic  ability  is 
the  use  of  progressive  weight  train- 
as  barbells,  dumbbells,  pulleys,  and 
nnaslum  apparatus, 
efs  analyze  the  letter  "D"  (diet)  In 
program.    Diet  Is  very  Important  in 
ive   athletics.    Many    athletes   who 
tie  physical  attributes  and  natural 
to    become    great    champions 
their  maximum  potential  be- 
poor  nutrition.     The  common  signs 
of  nutritional  deficiencies  and 
diet  are  overweight,  underweight, 
pressure,  low  blood  pressure,  low 
.  dermatitis,  high  and  low  basal 
rate,  low  red  blood  cell  count.  Im- 
j^owth.    nervousness,    and    frequent 
nomud  diet  of  the  competing 
atilete  should  always  be  high  In  pro- 
vli  amlns  and  minerals  with  a  moderate 
}f  fats  and  carbohydrates, 
rage  athlete  should  have  a  daily  In- 
least  125  to  150  grams  of  good  pro- 
on  fats  and  carbohydrates  (about 
4,000  calories).  Jjigh   in   vitamins, 
vitamin  A  (25,000  units),  vitamin 
(especially  vitamins  B-1  and  B- 
C  (500  Mgm.),  and  vitamin  E 
.):   plus  high  minerals,  primarily 
iron,  iodine,  and  phosphorus, 
case  of  the  female  athlete,  her  nu- 
intake  is  usually  lower  than  that 
'e.    fler  dally  diet  should  be  forU- 
certaln  supplements  and  should 
it  least  110  grams  of  good  protein. 
I  fats  and  carbohydrates  (about  2,000 
calories).    The  diet  should  also  be 
1 1tamlns.  especially  vitamin  A  (20,000 
\  itamln  B  ccHnplex  including  vitamin 
amln  C  (500  Mgm.)  and  vitamin  E 
) :  plus  minerals,  especially  calcium, 
ne.  and  phosphorus.    Diets  should 
dualized  because  each  woman  par- 
varies  In  her  ability  to  digest,  ab- 
l  utilize  the  various  foods.    Nutrl- 
rjqulrements  will  vary  from  day  to 
B  diet  and  food  supplements  must 
and  various  nutrients  must  be  in- 
decreased  In  order  to  attain  the 
t)enefits.    This  also  applies  to  the 


con  ipetitor. 

ej  act  quantity  and  type  of  food  and 

sui  plements  needed  each  day  depend 

phyt  leal    activity,    climatic    conditions, 

ndivldual   response,   and   tolerance 

vjarlous  nutrients  and  food  factors. 

.    this  In  mind,  that  nutrition  Is 

;otal  of  those  processes  by  which  the 

ortanism  receives  and  utilizes  the  ma- 

ni  cessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life 

ir  eludes  growth,  the  repair  of  worn 

struc  tures,  and  the  liberation  of  energy. 

's  something  else  that's  mighty  im- 

-  every  individual,  whether  an  ath- 

:  too  much  food  Is  Just  as  detrl 

a  person  as  too  little  nourishment' 

imp^irtant  thing  to  remember  Is  to  con- 

iquate  and  proper  nutrients  on  a 

basis. 

let's  briefly  discuss  the  letter 
)  in  my  XDR  program  for  athletes. 
T  important  to  all  mankind.  The 
-luously  an  athlete  trains,  the  more 
•elaxatton  Is  required  to  restore  the 
-dy  to  its  normal  condition  rinU  tr. 
those  cells  which  have  been  de- 
overactlvity. 

training  program  was  de- 
learly  35  years  ago,   and  has  Im- 
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proved  with  the  years  in  the  development  of 
new  ideas,  techniques,  and  procedures  to 
meet  the  complex  requirements  of  the 
1960'B. 

After  many  years  of  continuous  research. 
I  have  found  that  my  XDR  program  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  productive  In  the 
world  today  in  developing  champions  in 
every  field  of  athletics. 

Here  Is  something  very  Important  to  keep 
in  mind:  Athletes  require  various  methods  of 
training  and  conditioning,  but  in  general  the 
athletes  should  be  on  a  progressive,  training 
program,  which  consists  of  sprints  for  speed, 
distance  work  for  stamina,  and  progressive 
resistance  work  for  power.  All  athletes 
should  gradually  increase  their  daily  work- 
outs and  correct  their  weak  points  until 
they  develop  a  maximum  of  speed,  stamina, 
and  power.  Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
most  "burnt-out"  athletes  can  be  brought 
back  through  correction  of  the  various  de- 
ficiencies and  proper  training. 

Always  remember — natural  ability  alone 
will  carry  an  athlete  a  long  way,  but  the 
super  performance  and  world  record  achieve- 
ment can  only  belong  to  the  star  who  trains 
himself  Into  perfect  condition. 

My  convictions  are  based  on  factual  find- 
ings In  the  case  histories  and  performances 
of  more  than  50  athletes  who  have  been 
under  my  XDR  nutritional  and  training  pro- 
gram. Many  of  the  athletes  who  have  con- 
scientiously followed  this  program  have  gone 
on  to  become  national  and  world  champions 
in  their  specialties — breaking  many  records 
along  the  viray.  When  first  examined  by  me, 
more  than  90  percent  of  these  athletes  had 
physical  and  nutritional  deficiencies,  vary- 
ing in  degree  from  slight  to  severe.  The  most 
common  nutritional  deficiencies  were  In  pro- 
teins, vitamins  (especially  B-cohiplex)  and  in 
minerals  (notably  iron) . 

Among  the  athletes  who  have  developed 
into  nationally  and  internationally  known 
champions  by  following  the  XDR  training 
programs  are : 

Welghtllftlng: 

1.  Tommy  Kono:  Multldi vision  Olympic 
and  world  champion.  Beside  winning  eight 
world  titles  in  three  welghtllftlng  classes, 
Kono  has  won  the  "Mr.  World"  title  in  1954^ 
and  the  "Mr.  Universe"  title  In  1955,  1957,  and 
1961.  Kono  has  officially  exceeded  26  world. 
7  Olympic,  8  Pan  American,  and  37  American 
records  in  4  different  weight  classes. 

2.  Isaac  Berger:  1956  Olympic  champion 
and  1961  world  champion.  Berger  has 
broken  many  world  records. 

3.  Charles  Vinci:  1956  and  1960  Olympic 
champion.  Vinci  has  broken  many  Olympic 
and  world  records. 

4.  Emerick  Ishlkawa:  Former  world  record 
holder.  National  champion  and  member  of 
the  1948  U.S.  Olympic  team. 

5.  Richard  Tomita:  National  champion 
and  member  of  the  1948  and  1952  U  S.  Olym- 
pic team. 

6.  Harold  Sakata:  Runnerup  in  the  181- 
pound  class  at  the  1948  Olympic  games. 

7.  George  Yoshioka:  National  132-pound 
title  holder  in  1951. 

8.  Ed  Bailey:  .Second  place  winner.  Na- 
tional  AAU   198-pound   championship.    1952. 

Swimming; 

1.  Ford  Konno:  1952  Olympic  1,500-meter 
champion.  Konno  has  broken  numerous 
American  and  world  records  from  200  meters 
to  1.500  meters. 

2.  Dick  Cleveland:  Many  times  national 
sprint  champion  and  former  holder  of  num- 
erous world  records. 

3.  Evelyn  Kawamoto:  Many  times  na- 
tional women's  champion  and  record  holder. 
'A'inner  of  the  U.S  final  Olympic  400-meter 
tryouts  and  third  place  winner  in  the  400 
meters  at  the  19,-.2  Olympic  game.-. 

4.  Yoshinobu  Oyakawa:  1952  Olympic 
100-meter  backstroke  champion  and  former 
world  record  holder.  Oyakawa  has  broken 
many  American  and  world  records. 


5.  Robin  Moore:  Former  100-yard  free 
style  world  record  holder. 

8.  Shelley  Mann:  1956  Olympic  100-meter 
butterfly  champion. 

Boxing : 

I.  Johnny  Santos:  Hawaii's  most  proml* 
ing  Junior  welterweight  at  the  age  of  an 
Undefeated  since  1963  with  20  straight  wlnj 

a.  Oaspar  Ortega:  World  welterwelKht 
contender  with  a  recent  record  of  12  con- 
secutive  KO's  scored  since  April  22.  1964 

3.  Stanley       Harrington:  Popular       1^ 
fighter  and  world  welterweight,  world  Junior 
middleweight  and  world  middleweight  con 
tender. 

4.  Frankle  Fernandez:  One  of  Hawaii's 
greatest  fighters  and  former  world  welter- 
weight  contender. 

5.  Phillip  (Wildcat)  Kim:  Former  world 
ranking  welterweight  great. 

6.  Eddie  Pace:  World  welterweight  and 
world  Junior  middleweight  contender 

7.  Norvel  Lee:  1952  Olympic  light  heavy- 
weight  champion,  and  voted  the  most  out- 
standing Olympic  champion. 

8.  Edward  Sanders:  1962  Olympic  heavy- 
weight champion. 

9.  Charles  Adkins:  1962  Olympic  light 
welterweight  champion. 

10.  Roy  Kuboyama:  1952  National  inter- 
collegiate flyweight  champion. 

II.  Nate  Brooks:  1952  Olympic  flyweight 
champion. 

12.  David  Moore:  Member  of  1952  Olympic 
team  and  former  world  featherweight 
champion. 

Golf: 

1.  Tura  Kahaleanu:  1956  women's  Hawai- 
ian champion  at  the  age  of  18. 

2.  Edna   Lee:    1954   Hawaiian    titleholder. 
Long  distance  running: 

1.  Norman  Tamanaha :  Undefeated  Hawai- 
ian marathon  champion  and  6th  place  winner 
at  the  1952  Boston  marathon  when  he  was 
45  years  old. 

Track  and  field — Men : 

1.  Llndy  Remlgino:  1952  Olympic  100- 
meter  champion. 

2.  Milton  Campbell:  1956  Olympic  decath- 
lon champion. 

3.  Tom  Courtney:  1956  Olympic  800-meter 
champion. 

Track  and  field — Women : 

1.  Mildred  McDaniels:  1956  Olympic  high 
Jump  champion  and  world  record  holder. 

2.  Leah  Bennett  Ferris:  Two  time  All- 
American,  1962  winner  of  the  880-yard  na- 
tional Indoor  and  outdoor  championships, 
setting  a  new  world  record  in  the  indoor 
meet.  Mrs.  Ferris  won  the  1963  indoor  880- 
yard  national  championship  and  placed  sec- 
ond at  the  1963  Pan  American  games.  She 
Is  the  present  holder  of  the  American  record 
In  the  800-meter  run  (2:08.8). 

3.  Cindy  Wyatt:  Twice  an  All- American, 
national  women's  Indoor  shotput  champion, 
lnl961. 1962,  and  1963. 

4.  Karen  Mendyka:  1962  national  Javelin 
champion. 

5.  Cynthia  Hegarty:  Placed  second  in  the 
1963  national  880  Indoor  championship. 
Miss  Hegarty  was  a  member  of  the  1963  U.S. 
Pan  American  team. 

6.  Lacey  O'Neal:  Third  place  winner  in 
the  80-meter  hurdles  at  the  final  U.S.  Olym- 
pic tryouts,  and  membgr  of  the  1964  U.S. 
Olympic  team.  She  placed  in  the  semiflmils 
in  the  80-meter  hurdles  at  the  1964  Olym- 
pic games  In  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Here  are  the  Important  training  and  diet- 
ary rules  for  the  average  athlete: 

1.  Correct  all  physical  and  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies first,  before  going  into  the  prelim- 
inary phase  of  training  and  conditioning 

2.  Take  up  a  well  planned  preseason 
weight  training  course. 

3.  Set  a  high  goal  and  work  diligently  to- 
ward it. 

4.  Experiment  with  yourself  and  make  out 
a  scientific  and  progressive  training  system 
which  is  most  suitable  to  you. 
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5.  Train  for  speed  (repetition  sprint  work) , 
stamina  (long  distance  work),  and  power 
(progressive  resistance  work) . 

6.  TValn  regularly,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  complete  exhaustion. 

7.  The  coach  and  trainer  should  super- 
vise the  athlete's  workouts. 

8.  Try  to  get  at  least  8  to  10  hovirs  of  sleep 
every  day. 

9.  Avoid  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  poor  health 
habits. 

10.  Again  I  must  stress — eat  a  large 
amount  of  good  protein  daily,  such  as :  meats, 
flBh,  poultry,  fresh  milk,  powdered  milk, 
buttermilk,  eggs,  cheese,  soybeans,  nuts, 
legumes,  and  seed  cereals. 

11.  Eat  a  large  amount  of  foods  rich  In 
vitamins  and  minerals  dally,  such  as:  vege> 
tables  and  fruits. 

12.  Eat  some  fats  and  vegetable  oils  daily. 

13.  Bat  seafoods  at  least  fovir  times  weekly. 

14.  Drink  about  1  quart  of  milk  daily. 

15.  Drink  at  least  three  glasses  of  fruit 
Juices  dally,  especially  the  Juices  from  citrus 
fruits. 

16.  Eat  foods  rich  in  vitamin  B-complex 
dally,  such  as:  whole-grain  cereals,  brewer's 
yeast,  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

17.  Increase  the  Intake  of  proteins  and  fats 
during  cold  weather. 

18.  Increase  the  intake  of  water  soluble 
vitamins  and  minerals  in  hot  weather  to 
replace  the  eixcesslve  loss  caused  by  per- 
spiration. 

19.  Avoid  excess  of  carbohydrates  (starches 
and  sugar)  In  the  diet. 

20.  Increase  the  Intake  of  vitamin  B-com- 
plex when  your  diet  is  high  in  carbohydrates. 

21.  Do  not  combine  high  protein  foods 
(meat,  cheese,  fish,  poultry,  eggs)  with  large 
amounts  of  high  starches  (potatoes,  rice, 
bread,  spaghetti)   in  the  same  meal. 

22.  Always  include  In  your  dally  diet  the 
necessary  food  supplements,  such  as:  high 
protein  tablets  and  powder,  multiple  vitamin 
and  mineral  concentrates,  liver,  vitamin  B- 
12  and  iron  tablets. 


Vallejo's  Greatest  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Vallejo.  Calif.,  celebrated 
its  greatest  day  last  week,  when  we 
launched  the  SSB  (N)  Mariano  Guada- 
lupe Vallejo.  the  last  of  the  current  pro- 
jected construction  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines. 

Me  were  honored  in  the  West  by  the 
appearance  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
his  wife,  Margaret,  and  my  colleagues 
Representatives  Edward  R.  Roybal.  Eli- 
Gio  DE  LA  Garza,  Don  H.  Clausen,  and 
Harlan  Hagen  at  the  event. 

The  chairman  delivered  the  following 
important  policy  statement  indicating 
the  direction  of  our  committee: 

Secretary  Nitze,  Admiral  Fahy,  my  col- 
leagues from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Leggett, 
and  descendants  of  General  Vallejo.  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  for  sure 
how  many  of  General  Vallejo's  descendants 
are  here  today  but  I  do  know  that  he  was 
1  of  13  children  and  the  father  of  16  children, 
so  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  guess  that  some 
of  the  family  are  with  us  today. 


There  are  several  reasons  why  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  Join  In  this  ceremony.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Mare  Island  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and.  as  far  as 
I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  in  more  than 
30  years  that  a  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  or  its  predecessor,  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  has  visited  here.  As  you 
may  have  heard,  my  predecessor,  the  distin- 
guished Carl  Vinson,  was  somewhat  averse 
to  travel.  He  once  told  me  that  he  went 
down  in  a  submarine  as  a  young  Congress- 
man in  1917  and  since  that  experience  had 
not  felt  any  need  to  go  down  In  a  submarine 
again. 

I  am  also  pleased  for  personal  reasons  to 
be  here,  since  I  have  had  In  my  legislative 
career  occasions  to  take  a  special  interest  in 
this  locality.  In  1950,  I  was  chairman  at  a 
special  subcommittee  which  held  2  days  of 
hearings  here  in  connection  with  the  closing 
of  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Hospital.  I  con- 
tinue to  have  a  special  interest  in  Mare 
Island.  As  I'm  sure  you  know,  our  commit- 
tee has  always  taken  a  profovmd  interest  in 
naval  shipyards.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  assuring  the  continued  capability  of 
our  remaining  eight  naval  shipyards  and  it 
is  an  inspiration  for  me  to  join  with  you  in 
the  launching  of  what  is  perhaps  the  finest 
product  ever  launched  by  west  coast  ship- 
building— the  Polaris  submarine.  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo. 

My  being  here  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
persuasive  powers  of  your  Congressman  Bob 
Leggett.  He's  a  mighty  effective  Congress- 
man. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress in  the  ceremony  today  because  this 
ship  represents  two  aspects  of  our  national 
defense  in  which  the  Congress  has  taken  a 
special  interest  and,  I  might  say,  a  special 
pride — the  Polaris  and  attack  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  nuclear  power  for  major  surface 
warships.  And  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  that  later  on. 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  we  should 
name  a  Polaris  submarine  after  that  great 
son  of  California,  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo. 

This  submarine  will  be  one  of  our  most 
powerful  weapons  in  containing  the  world 
ambitions  of  communism  as  directed  from 
Soviet  Russia.  Over  a  himdred  years  ago 
General  Vallejo  was  busy  practicing  a  policy 
of  containment  on  the  Rtisslans  in  northern 
California.  At  that  time,  when  California 
was  still  under  Mexico.  General  Vallejo  led 
an  expedition  through  northern  California 
which  held  the  Russian  influence  in  check 
and  began  the  colonization  of  the  northern 
area  of  the  State. 

Trained  from  early  years  for  military  serv- 
ice. Vallejo  became  commandante  general  of 
California — the  senior  military  officer  in  all 
California — when  he  was  not  yet  30  years 
old.  We  remember  him  most,  however,  for 
his  efforts  to  bring  California  under  the 
fiag  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  U.S.  power  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  nothing 
near  what  It  Is  today  and  Russia,  France,  and 
England  were  all  seeking  domination  over 
California. 

Vallejo,  as  I'm  sure  you  all  know,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  military  service,  served  as  a 
legislator  during  most  of  his  public  career 
and  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  statesmanship  that 
the  problems  of  uniting  California  with  the 
United  States  were  solved.  More  than  any 
other  man.  he  was  responsible  for  the  an- 
nexation of  California  by  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  those  who  will  be  privileged  to  be 
In  the  crew  of  this  great  weapon  of  freedom 
will  bear  In  mind  that  the  ship  bears  a  name 
that  is  synonymous  with  selfless  service  and 
a  tradition  of  duty  to  the  public  trust. 

This  ship  Is  the  38th  to  be  launched  in  our 
current  program  of  41  nuclear  powered 
Polaris  submarines.  Your  record  here  In  the 
Mare  Island  Shipyard  in  this  construction 
prc^ram  has  been  outstanding.     Since  you 


launched  your  first  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marine— the  U.S.S.  Sargo  in  1957,  you  have 
constructed  six  great  Polaris  submarines — 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Daniel  Boone,  and 
the  Stonewall  Jackson — and  I  appreciate  your 
getting  a  Confederate  in  there — and  you  wUl 
soon  commission  the  Kamehameha  (Ka-ma- 
ha-may-ha). 

Your  record  in  the  attack  submarine  field 
is  also  a  long  and  enviable  one.  I  foresee 
a  tremendous  future  for  the  capability  of 
this  great  shipyard  complex.  Your  record  of 
efficiency  Is  a  model  for  the  entire  American 
shipbuilding  industry. 

I  know  the  people  of  this  area  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  actions  we  take  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  committee  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  on  the  matter  of 
naval  shipyards. 

In  our  committee  this  year,  wlth^a  big 
assist  of  one  of  our  most  diligent  members. 
Vallejo's  own  Boe  Leggett.  we  included  a 
policy  statement — section  303 — in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  on  the 
so-called  65-35  provision.  This  is  the  appro- 
priation rider  which  directs  that  at  least 
35  percent  of  repair  and  -alterations  go  to 
private  yards.  Our  committee  convinced  the 
Congress,  and  I  mean  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  to  join  us  in  voicing  dlsapi»-ovaI  of 
this  hamstringing,  uneconomical  policy. 
And  the  Appropriations  Committee  followed 
our  lead  and  took  the  provisions  out  of  the 
defense  appropriation  bill. 

While  you  are  interested  in  our  action  on 
naval  shipyards.  I  sxispect  you  also  have  a 
keen  interest  in  the  matter  of  base  closings. 
Our  committee  has  insisted  Jthat  it 
must  be  an  equal  partner  with  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  on  any  revamping 
of  our  military  forces.  We  recognize  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  deadwood  from 
time  to  time — but  our  committee  Insists  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  verify  that  the 
wood  Is  really  dead  before  the  Pentagon 
lights  the  match. 

Although  the  President  vetoed  our  first 
efforts  in  the  military  construction  bill,  a 
revised  formula  was  agreed  upon  and  signed 
into  law  and  I  am  satlsfled  it  will  allow  the 
Congress  to  carry  out  its  duties  in  providing 
for  our  Armed  Forces  according  to  the  duties 
imposed  on  us  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Polaris  submarine  which  we  launch 
today  is  a  source  of  special  pride  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  Both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  submarine  technology  and 
in  the  advance  to  the  Polaris  concept,  the 
Congress  has  taken  a  special  hand.  Several 
committees  over  the  years  have  pushed 
these  developments  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  without  the  spur  provided  bjf 
Congress  the  nuclear  submarine  program 
would  not  be  nearly  as  advanced  as  it  is 
at  this  hour. 

The  Polaris  submarine  is  an  undersea 
launching  platform  for  long-range  ballistic 
missiles.  Its  advent  added  to  our  strategic 
power  the  desperately  needed  quality  of  In- 
vulnerability. One  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
this  weapons  system  is  that  it  provides  in- 
surance against  accidental  start  of  a  global 
conflict  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
provides  a  barrier  against  a  paral3^ng  first 
strike  In  a  surprise  attack. 

There  used  to  be  the  fear  that  a  war  could 
start  by  accident  because  such  a  firing  would 
look  like  a  surprise,  attack  and  there  would 
not  be  time  to  determine  whether  the  attack 
was  real  or  not  until  it  was  too  late.  By  its 
Invulnerability,  the  Polaris  submarine  takes 
away  from  a  potential  enemy  this  option 
of  destroying  our  capability  with  one  sur- 
prise blow.  The  Navy  used  to  have  a  photo- 
graph it  distributed  which  merely  showed  a 
stretch  of  ocean  and  the  caption  was,  "Po- 
laris on  Station."    The  message  was  apt. 

You  can't  launch  a  surprise  attack  at 
what  you  can't  see  and  what  you  can't  find. 
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us  m  America  sleep  a  little  easier 
we  know  these  Polaris  submarines 
and  I  hope   the  men   who  serve 
ship  and  those  who  serve  on  all  other 
ships  who  must  fight  tedium  con- 
In  their  long  ocean  deployments  will 
when  I  say  how  much  we  all  ap- 
the  Importance  and  dedication  of 
service  and  know  that  their  sacrifices 
;o  unhonored. 

Navy,  like  the  other  Armed  Forces, 

constantly  with  the  rapid  growth 

technology.    It  has  not  stood  still 

nust  not  stand  still  in  the  future. 

Is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  take 

to  Insure  this,  then  the  Ck^ngress 

that  duty.     In  approving  a  $15.3 

ship,  plane  and  missile  program  au- 

blU  this  year,  my  committee  In- 

number  of  unusually   important 

Among  these  were  four  fast 

logistics  ships,  a  hydrofoil  gun- 

t&at  is  faster  than  a  PT  boat,  addl- 

luclear  attack  submarines  and,  most 

of  all,  a  nuclear -powered  missile 
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'mmlttee  stated  that  it  was  unhappy 
rate  of  application  of  nuclear  pow- 
slirface  warships.     I  said  at  the  time: 
c<  nunittee  feels  that  the  Department  of 
has  been  extremely  dilatory  in  push- 
power  for  sxjrface  ships.     It  is 
we  do  have  three  nuclear-p>owered 
shlp)s  today  but  this  is  quite  literally 
in  the  bucket  when  viewed  in  the 
'  the  ships  which  are  still   conven- 
powered. 

addition  by  the  committee  of  this 
missile  frigate  will  at  the  one  time 
the  will  of  Congress  that  greater  and 
r^pid  progress  be  made  in  the  field  of 
surface  ships  and  help  to 
he  logjam  of  disinterest — if  that  is 
can  be  called — In  the  Pentagon  with 
to  nuclear  power. 

is  Just  one  manifestation  of  the  In- 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
iltself  In  the  forefront  of  military  deter- 
in  direct  accordance  with  the  con- 
responslbllltles  of  the  Congress." 
rear  ago  this  month  the  world's  first 
task  force  consisting  of  the 
carrier  Enterprise,  the  guided  missile 
Long  Beach  and  the  guided  missile 
Bainbridge  made  a   historic   30.000- 
around  the  world  without  logis- 
of  any  kind, 
cruise,  named  Operation  Sea  Orbit, 
(Conclusively  the  feasibility  of  operat- 
surface   ships   throughout   the 
>f  the  world  on  a  self-sustaining  basis, 
world  leaders  the  opportunity  to 
firsthand  the  capability  of  the  U.S. 
operate   nuclear-powered   warships 
Independent  of  support  ships — 
of  the  question  for  conventionally- 
shlps. 

last  3  years  the  Enterprise,  Long 
ind  Banbridge  have  proved  their  out- 
rellabillty  In  steaming  over  one- 
miles.    In  addition  to  these  three 
nuclear-powered    surface    war- 
fourth,  the  nuclear-powered  guided 
frigate  Truxtun.  will  Join  the  fleet 
ThlA  first  nuclear-powered  task 
be  assigned  duty  in  the  Pacific  In 
future. 
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Oll-fl  red  warships  must  be  refueled  every 
few  da; 

This  requires  a  vulnerable,  worldwide  dis- 
tribution system  to  provide  fuel  oil  for  con- 
shlpe.     As  the  number  of  foreign 
submarines  Increases  and  as  the  air 
capabilities  of  our  potential  enemies 
the  dllSculty  of  providing  this  log- 
will  increase.    The  beisic  reason 
developing   nuclear   power   for    surface 
iB  to  reduce  this  logistic  support — 
which  will  be  most  dlfllcult,  if  not 

to  provide  In  wartime, 
that  the  United  States  has  over  60 
submarines   at  sea — now  that  our 


Polaris  armed  nuclear  submarines  stand  their 
watchful  guard  hidden  xmder  the  oceans  of 
the  world — few  remember  that  it  was  Con- 
gress that  arranged  to  buy  the  shipboard 
nuclear  power  plants  for  our  first  two  nuclear 
submarines,  the  U5.S.  Nautilus  and  U.S.S. 
Seawolf,  with  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
funds  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Defense 
Department  would  not  give  the  necessary 
support  to  the  nuclear  submarine  project  in 
the  early  1950's. 

Today  history  Is  repeating  itself — Congress 
has  had  to  take  the  initiative  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  use  nuclear  propulsion  in  new  surface 
warships.  As  I  mentioned  before.  Congress 
this  year  authorized  construction  of  the 
fifth  nuclear  powered  svuface  warship — a 
guided  missile  frigate.  This  nuclear  powered 
ship  was  added  to  this  year's  Defense  De- 
partment authorization  even  though  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  overriiled  a  Navy 
proposal   to  build   such   a   ship. 

In  doing  this.  Congress  was  acting  under 
the  power  granted  to  the  legislative  branch 
under  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  namely 
the  authorities:  "To  raise  and  support 
Armies,  •  •  •;  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy;  and  to  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

These  clauses  were  not  inserted  In  the 
Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
the  National  Government  with  power  to  do 
these  things,  but  rather  to  designate  the 
legislative  branch  as  the  department  of  gov- 
ernment which  should  exercise  such  powers. 
Moreover,  they  permit  Congress  to  take 
measures  essential  to  the  national  defense 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  a  period 
of  actual  conflict. 

These  powers  and  the  responsibility  that 
comes  with  them  were  reaffirmed  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  our  re- 
port on  the  1966  defense  authorization  bill 
and    I   quote: 

"I  hope  that  these  words  will  go  beyond 
this  room,  and  that  the  American  public  will 
know  that  as  of  now  this  committee  has 
picked  up  the  gauntlet  unhesitatingly  that 
has  been  thrown  down.  And  I  hope  in  the 
months  to  come  this  committee  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  prove  to  this  Nation  that  we 
will  discharge  our  responsibility  as  written 
in  the  Constitution  and  that  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  is  not  the  creature  of 
an  agency  or  department,  but  that  depart- 
ment is  oxu  creature  and  It  Is  oiu^  to  direct 
and  guide." 

Concerning  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  build  nuclear-powered  surface  warships, 
the  committee  has  been  told  by  the  Depa.rt- 
ment  of  Defense  that  the  choice  we  face  is 
between  a  given  numlter  of  conventional 
ships  and  a  smaller  number  of  nuclear  ships 
for  the  same  total  cost.  In  other  words,  to 
Improve  a  weapons  system,  we  are  told  that 
we  must  reduce  the  number  of  weapons  to 
pay  for  it. 

We  In  Congress  reject  the  Department  of 
Defense  concept  that  improvements  in  our 
Nation's  defense  capabilities  must  be  paid  for 
by  a  reduction  in  the  nunaber  of  weapons. 
We  reject  the  idea  that  we  must  not  build 
nuclear-powered  surface  warships  because 
we  could  build  more  conventional  ships 
with  the  same  money. 

The  U.S.  Navy  needs  more  warships  with 
the  iinique  capabilities  provided  by  nuclear 
propulsion.  Recognizing  this.  Congress  has 
supported  a  major  scientiflc  and  engineering 
effort  to  achieve  the  capability.  Today  the 
"CS.  Navy  Is  preeminent  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  propulsion  throughout  the  world. 
We  m\ist  take  advantage  of  this  lead  by 
building  more  ships  which  have  the  tremen- 
dous advantages  nuclear  propulsion  can  give 
them. 

The  argiunent  used  today  against  building 
nuclear-powered  surface  warships  is  the  same 
as  that  used  a  decade  ago  by  those  in  the 
Defense  Department  who  did  not  want  to  go 
to  nuclear  power  in  submarines.    It  was  also 
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the  one  used  by  those  In  authority  a  half, 
century  ago  who  did  not  want  to  convert  our 
warships  from  coal  to  oil,  and  by  those  a 
century  ago  who  did  not  want  to  shift  fr«n 
sail  to  steam.  This  argument  is  that  the  new 
means  of  propulsion  is  more  expensive  than 
the  old. 

Cost  effectiveness  comi>arlsons  have  been 
cited  to  Congress  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  advan- 
tages  of  nuclear  propulsion  are  not  particu- 
larly slgniflcant.  These  studies,  however 
contain  a  fundamental  weakness  that  makes 
them  wrong.  The  comparisons  presented  by 
the  Defense  Department  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  in  wartime  logistic  support 
forces  will  not  be  subjected  to  enemy  attack 
and  will  suffer  no  losses.  This  is  obviously 
a  fallacious  assiunptlon.  We  must  prepare 
our  military  forces  for  times  of  crisis.  It  ig 
in  the  heat  of  battle  that  the  superior  mobil- 
ity, flexibility  and  reliability  of  nuclear  war- 
ships  will  give  the  United  States  an  \m. 
equaled  military  advantage  which  cotild  be 
crucial  to  deciding  the  outcome. 

Farther,  many  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
studies  have  shown  that  the  overall  con- 
struction and  lifetime  operating  costs  of 
nuclear-powered  surface  warships  are  about 
the  same  as  the  overall  construction  and 
lifetime  operating  costs  of  conventlally 
powered  ships  with  their  larger  logistic  sup- 
port  requirements.  The  higher  initial  cost 
of  nuclear  ships  is  counter-balanced  by  the 
cost  of  the  extensive  and  vulnerable  dis- 
tribution system  required  to  provide  fuel 
oil  for  the  conventional  ships.  The  small 
differences  in  cost  calculated  for  nuclear 
powered  forces  compared  to  conventional 
forces  are  less  than  the  errors  inherent  in 
the  oversimplified  assumptions  used  in  the 
calculations. 

There  Is  a  real  danger  in  continuing  to 
produce  Ineffectual  cost  effectiveness  studies 
to  justify  decisions  affecting  our  national 
security.  Such  studies  divert  attention  from 
the  real  issues  that  should  form  the  basis 
for  making  decisions. 

Past  wars  and  military  developments 
should  have  taught  us  by  now  that: 

First,  a  war,  small  or  large,  does  not  fol- 
low a  predescribed  pattern  laid  out  in  ad- 
vance. If  we  could  predict  the  sequence 
of  events,  we  probably  could  avoid  the  war. 

Second,  when  a  war  starts,  we  must  fight 
with  what  we  have — ^not  with  equipment 
still  on  the  drawing  boards  or  In  the  minds 
of  men.  You  will  recall  that  the  aircraft 
used  throughout  World  War  n  had  been  de- 
signed prior  to  the  war.  Remember  that  it 
takes  years  to  produce  major  military  equip- 
ment from  the  drawing  board.  For  exam- 
ple, it  takes  4  to  6  years  to  build  an  air- 
craft carrier.  We  may  not  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  time  available  in  the 
future. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  Saigon  and 
one  thought  particularly  strikes  home.  It 
is  dlfllcult  to  know  who  will  be  our  friends 
and  who  will  be  our  enemies  In  future  years. 
Since  World  War  n  our  three  major  enemies 
have  become  our  friends  and  two  of  our 
previous  major  allies  have  become  our  an- 
tagonists. Bases  in  foreign  countries  which 
we  must  presently  depend  upon  for  storage 
of  fuel  oil  for  otu*  conventionally  powered 
warships  may  not  be  available  when  needed 
In  future  conflicts  due  to  changes  in  the  in- 
ternational situation.  It  is  dangerous  to  as- 
sume that  such  advance  bases  will  be  there 
when  they  are  needed  to  support  our  combat 
forces  In  a  time  of  a  national  emergency. 

It  was  Congress  who  took  the  lead  in  forc- 
ing the  shift  to  nuclear  power  In  submarines. 
It  was  Congress  who  took  the  lead  In  spend- 
ing a  half  billion  dollars  to  develop  nuclear 
propulsion  for  siirface  warships.  It  was 
Congress  who  strongly  supported  the  build- 
ing of  the  three  nuclear  surface  warships 
now  in  the  fleet  which  have  so  ably  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  the  obvious  capabili- 
ties of  nuclear  propulsion  in  warships.    It 
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,  Congress  who  must  exercise  its  responsl- 
hilitv  to  "provide  and  maintain  a  Navy" 
by  authorizing  more  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face warships. 

The  new  nuclear-powered  frigate  author- 
ized this  year  by  Congress  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  mere  addition  of  a  ship  to  the 
fleet  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  adding  this  vessel  to  the  program,  but  this 
authorization  by  Congress  goes  well  beyond 

that  goal. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  feels, 
and  has  felt  for  all  too  long  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  both  procrastinated  and 
vacillated  In  Its  approach  to  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships.  It  has  an  In-and-out 
game,  with  nuclear  propulsion  recommended 
for  1  year  and  a  return  to  conventional  power 
the  next  year— and  for  the  same  general  type 

of  ship.  „  ^ 

Since  the  authorization  of  the  Enterprise. 
Long  Beach,  and  Bainbridge.  the  Navy  has 
added  12  new  surface  warships  to  the  fleet 
which  are  types  logically  suited  for  nuclear 
propulsion.  Of  these,  only  one.  the  frigate 
Tmxtun,  will  have  nuclear  power;  this  during 
a  period  when  nuclear  propulsion  was  tech- 
nically feasible  for  all  12  warships. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
encouraged  this  year  by  testimony  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  effect 
that  It  Is  highly  probable  that  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  will  be  requested  next 
year.  However,  the  committee  stated  at  that 
time  that  It  will  ask  the  House  to  authorize 
a  nuclear-powered  carrier  next  year  whether 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
not.  A  nuclear-powered  carrier  will  appear 
In  next  year's  bill  when  presented  on  the 
floor  regardless  of  any  foreseeable  circum- 
stances, technical,  fiscal,  or  otherwise.  We 
may  even  go  further  and  direct  that  it  be 
constructed. 

It  is  foolhardy  not  to  build  military  equip- 
ment that  Is  known  to  be  superior  to  existing 
equipment  presently  In  use  if  the  technology 
needed  to  build  the  better  equipment  exists. 
The  technology  necessary  to  build  nuclear- 
powered  surface  warships  exists  today.  We 
already  have  three  In  operation  and  they 
work  fine. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Congress  as  a  body  Is  convinced, 
that  the  Navy  of  the  future  must  be  nuclear 
powered.  There  Is  no  reason  why  our 
future  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  frigates, 
and  destroyers  cannot  be  powered  by  nuclear 
energy.  It  Is  clear  that  continuing  to  build 
conventionally  powered  warships  will,  in  the 
long  run.  be  economically  wasteful;  it  would 
be  following  a  policy  of  built-in  obsolescence. 
I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Is  not  going  to  let  that 
happen.  I  hope  the  military  planners  will 
come  in  with  a  realistic  request  next  year  for 
nuclear  power  In  the  surface  warship  build- 
ing program.  But  if  they  don't,  my  commit- 
tee will  make  its  own  long  and  searching 
study  into  the  problem.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  the  U.S.  Navy  become  obsolete. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  con- 
tribution you  have  made  here  at  Mare  Island 
to  our  national  defense  as  symbolized  In  this 
great  ship.  To  the  men  of  the  USS  Mariano 
G.  Vallejo.  I  say  you  serve  a  ship  with  a  proud 
I   know   that  you   will   serve   it 


name   and 
proudly. 


D    Pardrige,  of  Virginia,  an  economist    equities."    I    quote    Senator    Scorr:     "One 
who  brought  with  him  some  thought- 
provoking  articles  which  he  has  pub- 
lished   throughout    the    country.    Mr. 
Pardrige's  purpose  in  visiting  me  was 
to  ask  that  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  guest 
editorial  which  he  had  published  in  one 
of  my  district  newspapers.    In  studying 
Mr.  Pardrige's  material.  I  found  some 
points  of  disagreement,  and  therefore 
hesitated  to  meet  his  request;  yet  an  ex- 
change of   correspondence  between   us 
has  changed  my  mind.    I  want  now  to 
insert  his  material  into  the  Record,  pre- 
ceded by  our  correspondence,  which  I 
believe  will  make  clear  his  purpose  and 
mine:  to  provoke,  in  spite  of  differences, 
some  honest  thought  about  the  economic 
trends  of  this  Nation : 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  October  12. 1965. 
Mr.  William  D.  Pardrige. 
Economic  Inequities. 
The  Plains.  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Pardrige:  I  enjoyed  meeting  with 
you.  I  think  your  plan  for  a  book  on  eco- 
nomics composed  of  50  editorials  In  the  50 
States  Is  a  unique  one. 

As  you  know,  I  told  you  that  I  would  go 
over  your  editorial  In  the  Columbus  En- 
quirer carefully  to  see  whether  I  felt  It 
proper  for  me  to  enter  this  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Although  I  am  not  one  who 
enters  a  great  deal  of  material  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  be  glad  to  do  It  for  an  Important 
project  such'  as  yours,  provided  I  think  the 
editorial  contributes  to  the  principles  that 
I  believe  in. 

Having  read  your  editorial  carefully  now. 
I  find  that  it  is  not  entirely  In  accord  with 
my  own  philosophy  on  at  least  two  points. 
First,  working  teenagers;  and  second,  the 
national  mandatory  school  age  limit  of  18. 

I,  of  course,  think  it  is  a  shame  for  any 
teenager  to  drop  out  of  school  In  order  to 
work,  and  thus  be   handicapped  by   a   lack 
of  schooling  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life. 
I  have  always  felt  that  gainful  work  by  teen- 
agers  during   vacation   or   during   off-school 
hours     Is     e:{tremely     Important.       I     have 
strenuously   opposed  the  proposed   revisions 
of  the  minimum  wage  laws  for  the  very  rea- 
son that,  in  my  opinion,  these  amendments 
would    deny    teenagers    their    present    share 
of  the  work  force.     I  don't  think  there  Is  a 
better  way  to  prepare  a  teenager  for  the  life 
ahead  than  productive  work  at  an  early  age. 
I   would   very   definitely  be  opposed    to  a 
national  mandatory  school  age  limit.    I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  feels  that  we  can  solve 
all  of  our  problems  with  national  legislation. 
If    there    Is    anything    that    should    by    our 
Constitution  and  by  our  entire  Federal  con- 
cept be  left  up  to  the  States,  It  should  be  the 
question  of  school  truancy  laws. 
*  Although   there   is   a  great   deal   of   what 
you  say  with  which  I  agree.  I  feel  that  there 
is  enough  with  which  I  disagree  to  make  It 
Inadvisable  for  me  to  enter  your  material 
into  the  Record. 

I   feel  that   I  could  not  do  this  without 
some  kind  of  a  disclaimer,  and  that  with  the 
disclaimer,  it  would  not  serve  your  purpose. 
Sincerely. 

HowAED  H.  Callaway. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mt.  CALLAWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  I  was  visited  by  Mr.  William 


The  Plains,  Va., 

October  14.  1965. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Callaway. 
Third  District,  Georgia. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Callaway:  I  have 
your  honest  letter  of  October  12. 

On  August  16  of  this  year  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  the  article  being  one  of  the  50 
parts  of  the  series  entitled  "Economic  In- 


need  not  agree  with  every  word  to  share 
the  author's  hope  that  he  will  stimulate  the 
public's  thinking." 

On  June  11  of  this  year  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  of  Nevada,  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  from  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal.  It  being  another  In  the 
series.  I  quote  Senator  Bible:  "While  I  do 
not  necessarily  endorse  all  of  Mr.  Pardridge's 
conclusions.  I  believe  that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Congressman,  your  letter  of  October 
12  Is  fiat  proof  that  Senator  Scott's  and  my 
hopes  that  the  series  "will  stimulate  the 
public's  thinking"  are  not  forlorn  ones.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  such  hopes  held  high.  I 
ask  you  as  earnestly  as  I  know  how  to  enter 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  disclaimer 
of  your  last  paragraph  along  with  the  article 
from  the  Columbus,  Ga..  Enquirer. 

I  note  that  you  decry  the  "proposed  revi- 
sions of  the  Minlmvun  Wage  Act."  I  do  also, 
Congressman  Callaway,  on  the  economic 
ground  that  upward  revision  will  reduce 
total  employment  and  thus  defeat  in  an  ag- 
gregate manner  the  good  intentions  of  those 
who  think  In  terms  of  wand-llke  prosperity 
for  all. 

Second.  I  not^  that  you  oppose  "a  national 
mandatory  school  age  limit."  So  do  I.  This 
Is  a  State's  problem  of  statute  law.  not  a  Fed- 
eral one.  I  said  In  the  article  that  'there  Is 
not  one  honest  Juvenile  court  Judge  In  this 
Nation  who  would  not  sleep  better  if  ( 1 )  the 
national  mandatory  school  age  limit  were 
raised  to  18."  There  isn't  today  any  national 
mandatory  school  age  limit.  The  Juvenile 
xourt  Judges,  bless  them,  would  be  happy 
as  a  societal  minority  group,  yes.  but  the 
free  sociopolitical  structure  of  America 
would  be  attacked  by  any  such  Federal  mani- 
festo. 

I  have  been  to  many,  many  parts  of  our 
country  on  foot  and  by  automobile,  and  I 
know  well  that  the  differences  In  societal 
habits  between  different  parts  of  America 
provide  the  basic  sociological  cause  of  Ameri- 
can individuality.  No.  Mr.  Congressman.  I 
myself  want  no  Federal  legislation  tliat  could 
homogenize  our  geosoclal  traits.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  some  peculiar  chap  were  seri- 
ously to  propose  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  such 
Federal  law,  the  ensuing  hue  and  cry  Just 
might  be  enough  to  lead  a  lot  of  folk  back 
home  in  the  50  States  to  look  carefully  at 
their  own  local  laws  governing  school  age 
limits. 

I  find  it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  deny 
that  modern  technological  advances  have  not 
made  mandatory  more  schooling  and  educa- 
tion than  required  when  you  and  I  went  to 
grade  and  high  schools  And  that  wasn't 
too  long  ago. 

Let  me  return  to  Senator  Scott's  remarks 
of  August  16.  Again  I  quote  him;  'From 
careful  thought,  better  solutions  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems  may  emerge,  and.  for  this 
reason.  I  believe  the  provocative  points  raised 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  of  us." 
If  my  article  has  induced  you,  not  by  tricks 
but  by  genuine  differences  of  opinion,  to 
think  carefully  about  these  matters,  then 
the  article  has  not  been  a  waste  but  a  profit. 
Give  the  article,  together  with  the  funda- 
mental reasoning  of  your  October  12  letter, 
to  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  other  49 
States. 

I  urge  you,  then,  to  Insert  the  article  in 
the  Record,  but  allowing.  I  see  now.  our 
two  letters  and  any  remarks  my  letter  may 
bring  to  mind  to  precede  Its  printing  point. 
Yours  could  be  the  finest  disclaimer.  If 
that's  what  It  Is,  made  public  so  far. 
Respectfully, 

William  D.  Pardridce. 


[From  the  Columbus   (Ga.)   Enquirer. 
Sept.  25.   19651 

Labor   Isn't  Looking   to  Future 
(Editors  Note. — The   following   article   is 
written  by  William  D.  Pardridge.  an  econo- 
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The  Plains,  Va.     It  Is  one  of  a  series 

will   be  compiled   into  a  book  called 

Inequities."    Pardrldge's  previous 

have  won  the  praise  of  Senators  and 

"  'es.    and    although    his    pen    is 

and  stabbing,  he  has  a  surprising  mes- 

^  the  persevering  reader.) 

(By  William  D.  Pardrldge) 

Tican  management  simply  caimot  be 

1  for  organized   labor's  abject  failure 

beyond  an  Increase  In  wages,  an  In- 

in  fringe  benefits,  and  a  decrease  in 

wprkweek. 

three  goals  are  Justified  ends  in  a 

progressively    productive    economy. 

are  not  goals  to  satisfy  labor's  de- 

to  be  recognized.    Everybody  wants  a 

the  pie  when  It's  on  the  window  sill, 

nsbody  wants  to  pick  the  berries. 

labor  today  has  the  benevolent 

to  deliver  a  body  blow  to  economic  un- 

and  to  be  a  real  hero  to  its  chil- 

But  there's  no  glory  for  the  leaders 

■*ng  to  get  long-run  benefits. 

near-sighted  windbags  will  tell  you 

moral  to  take  a  10-year-old  boy  out 

and  put  him  to  work. 

an  11 -year-old  girl  work  full  time 

part  time  in  a  grocery  store  is  not 

the  great  humanitarian  aims  of  the 

American  labor  movement. 

kind  of  talk  is  drivel.     She  Isn't  there 

same  reason  her  12-year-old  cousin 

orking  in  the  cannery  where  his  father 

reman.    She  Just  doesn't  know  enough 

the  tomato  crates. 

he  next  county  the  cannery  foreman 

endowed  sister-in-law  with  13-year-old 

and  one  boy  a  year  older.     The  twins 

school,  but  the  14-year-old  boy  is  a 

1  de,  real  McCoy  digit  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 

*  or  Statistics.     You  see.  he  works. 

widowed  woman  has  a  neighbor  whose 

id  works  in  a  steel  mill  and  who  drives 

model  car,  owned  by  the  finance  com- 

They  have  a  15-year-old  daughter  and 

The  girl  goes  to  school  now  and  then. 

16-year-old  boy  dropped  out  of  school 

he  dldnt  like  civics  and  geometry. 

pool  while  he  looks  for  a  Job. 

<  an  escape  work,  but  he  cannot  escape 

'    .  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  which 

Is  unemployed.     His  old  man's  union 

want   him — he    can't   do   the   work. 

have  changed  at  the  mill  since  the 

is  own  father  did  go  to  work  there  at 

of  16  years. 

the  street  live  two  brothers  of  the 

and  18.    The  younger  boy  also  dropped 

school   because  he  didn't  like  hls- 

geography.     He  works  full  time  at 

itatlon  on  Main  Street.     The  18-year- 

a  senior  in  high  school,  and  so  the 

't  count  him  as  a  member  of  the 

1  orce. 

on  the  north  side  of  town  the  gas- 
boy's  uncle  is  out  of  work.    He  is  out 
only  because  he  himself  was  a  gas 
attendant  on  Main  Street  when  he 
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uncle  Is  on  some  sort  of  a  dole,  which 
of  Unequal  Opportunity  calls  "an 
ion  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  wipe 
off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Is  great.     This  is  nifty.     And  labor's 
are  bloated  with  satisfaction.     They 
have  to  worry  about  the  uncle.     Be- 
it Isn't  costing  anybody  any  money. 
ss     Just     appropriated     It.     Congress 
do  this  more  often. 

day,  though,  the  gas  station  owner 

-  uncle  he  could  have  the   17-year- 

because  the  kid  was  now  going  to 

lew   vocational    school    that    never 

of  history  and  geography. 

old-fashioned  uncle  took  the  Job,  went 

dole,  and  started  bringing  home  the 

His  neighbors  thought  he  was  crazy. 

^erica  In  1964  there  were  3  million— 

^™ — 3  million  employed  persons  un- 

years  of  age. 

in  that  same  America  there  were  3 
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million — count   'em    if   you   dare- -3   million 
unemployed  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 

The  exact  figures,  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics,  are  3,065,000  employed  un- 
der 18.  and  3,350,000  unemployed  18  and 
over. 

While  the  union  big  wheels  are  eating 
mashed  potatoes  and  gr.ivy,  their  kids  are 
either  starving  or  playing  pool,  depending, 
of  course,  on  how  their  parents  vote.  This 
is  not  a  political  party  matter,  though,  as 
some  would  say,  for  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  have  their  failings. 

Tomorrow's  :'ob  simply  is  forsaken  for  to- 
day's plum  pudding. 

Just  who,  then,  is  going  to  mind  the  store 
next  week?     Nobody. 

Labor  over  the  past  century  or  so  has 
fought  diligently  and  nobly,  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  to  reduce  the  workweek  from 
80  hours  to  the  present  40  hours.  But  not 
one  of  the  "leaders"  has  placed  a  mortgage 
on  his  house  of  power  to  Increase  the  man- 
datory school  age  of  his  very  own  children. 
The  crafts  are  dying  right  In  front  of  the 
shortsighted  eyes  of  the  big,  wonderful, 
humanitarian  labor  movement.  They  are 
dying  because  of  the  incredible  technologi- 
cal advancement  that  has  no  place  In  It 
for  the  untrained,  the  school  dropout — who 
would  not  be  dropouts,  by  and  large,  If  there 
were  as  many  public  trade  schools  as  there 
are  public  schools  for  rote  history  and 
geography. 

The  engineers  are  ahead  of  the  operators, 
and  big  labor  either  doesn't  know  this  or 
Is  too  afraid  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  35-hour  week  is  a  big  deal  with  much 
fanfare  and  Immediate  glory.  So  Is  the 
Office  of  Unequal  Opportunity.  There's 
room  for  everybody,  folks.  Step  right  up 
and  get  yoinr  share. 

There  is  not  one  honest  Juvenile  court 
Judge  In  this  Nation  who  would  not  sleep 
better  If  (1)  the  national  mandatory  school 
age  limit  were  raised  to  13,  and  (2)  the  bil- 
lions of  the  poverty  program  were  applied 
directly  and  immediately  to  construction 
and  teacher-training  programs  for  as  many 
vocational  schools  as  are  needed. 

These  twin  programs  would  in  themselves 
be  good  for  the  economy  If,  of  course,  they 
were  financed  from  the  economic  profits  of 
the  Nation  instead  of  from  its  working 
capital. 

Labor  unions  are  like  nations — they  forget 
guys  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Samuel 
Gompers.  guys  who  put  them  In  business  In 
the  first  place. 

Is  there  a  single  leader  in  America  today 
who  has  the  courage  publicly  to  agree  with 
Samuel  Gompers,  the  cigarmaker  who 
founded  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  "Doing  for  people  what  they  can  and 
ought  to  do  for  themselves  Is  a  dangerous 
experiment.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  depend  upon  their  own 
initiative.  Whatever  is  done  under  the  guise 
of  philanthropy  or  social  morality  which  In 
any  way  lessens  imtlative  is  the  greatest 
crime  that  can  be  committed  against  the 
tollers." 

Big  labor  In  1965  is  in  arrears.  And  the 
Devil  Is  watching. 


Major  Policy  Statement  by  President 
I         Nyerere  of  Tanzania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seated  next  to  tiie  delegation  from  the 
United  States  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 


the  United  Nations  is  the  delegation 
from  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzank 
the  President  of  which,  Julius  K.  NyererJ' 
I  am  honored  to  number  among  my  ner ' 
sonal  friends. 

President  Nyerere  made  a  major  policy 
statement  regarding  Southern  Rhodesli 
in  the  course  of  his  state  of  the  union 
message  to  the  opening  session  of  Parlia- 
ment  in  October.  The  occasion  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Tanzanian  National 
Assembly  following  general  elections 
held  in  September  in  which  Nyerere  re- 
ceived a  massive  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  electorate  and  after  which  he  took 
over  the  reins  of  the  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs. 

In  his  statement  on  Southern  Rhodesia 
he  clarified  Tanzania's  policy,  com- 
mented on  British  policy,  outlined  a 
three-point  plan  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  problem,  appealed  to  white  leaders 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  discussed  the 
proper  role  of  Rhodesian  nationalists  in 
Dar  es  Salaam.  His  remarks  in  respect 
to  the  latter  constituted  a  warning  that 
.Tanzania  would  not  be  used  as  a  staging 
area  for  any  violence  in  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

TANZANU  POLICY 

President  Nyerere  first  noted  that  he 
had  said  during  the  September  election 
campaign  that  Tanzania  would  leave 
the  Commonwealth  if  Britain  acquiesced 
in  independence  without  majority  rule. 
This  remained  true,  he  said,  but  was  not 
a  threat  to  Britain,  for  Britain  does  not 
own  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  no  mgre 
a  threat  to  the  United  Kingdom,  he  ex- 
plained, than  to  Ghana.  India,  or  Can- 
ada, "but  rather  a  test  of  our  own  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  we  say  we  be- 
lieve in." 

BamSH  POLICY 

In  commenting  on  British  policy, 
President  Nyerere  said : 

On  the  principle  of  majority  rule  before 
Independence  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
We  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  is  insisting  on  the 
achievement  of  majority  rule  before  Inde- 
pendence. But  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
I  regard  the  principle  to  be  of  more  Impor- 
tance than  timing.  It  is  infinitely  more  Im- 
portant to  have  the  right  solution  than  a 
quick  solution.  And  it  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  have  a  peaceful  solution  than  to  have 
the  peoples  of  Rhodesia  suffer  the  horrors  of 
war. 

President  Nyerere  acknowledged  that: 

For  historical  reasons  the  situation  In  that 

colony — Southern  Rhodeslar— Is  very  difficult. 

He  added : 

Because  I  believe  we  must  seize  any  chance 
which  remains  to  us,  I  have  Informed  the 
British  Prime  Minister  that  so  long  as  this 
principle  (majority  rule)  Is  maintained, 
Tanzania  would  do  all  In  her  power  to  co- 
operate in  securing  a  transition  to  majority 
rule  and  then  to  independence. 

THREE     POINT     PLAN     FOR     PEACEFUI,     SOLUTION 

The  Tanzanian  President  then  out- 
lined three  concepts  which  could  con- 
tribute to  the  peaceful  attainment  of 
majority  rule: 

A.  A  right  solution  Is  more  Important  than 
a  quick  solution. 

B.  The  advancement  of  the  Rhodesian 
people  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  unity 
of  the  nationalist  forces  of  that  colony. 

C.  The  possibilities  of  peaceful  transition 
to  majority  rule  will  be  much  Increased  if 
nationalist   leaders,  provided    they   are   not 


i^ked  up  In  prisons   or   detention   camps, 
hmild  show  willingness  to  use  constitutional 
methods  of  struggle  if  these  are  available  to 
them. 

President  Nyerere  said  that  the  whole 
of  Africa  prefers  to  use  constitutional 
methods  and  it  is  only  when  these  are 
suppressed  that  other  methods  are  con- 
sidered.   He  declared: 

We  know  no  constitutional  advance  could 
satisfy  nationalist  forces  unless  it  gives  In- 
dependence on  the  basis  of  majority  rule. 
But  this  Is  no  reason  for  not  accepting  In- 
terim steps  so  long  as  the  final  goal  remains 
open  I  do  not  say  these  things  In  Ignorance 
of  the  difficulties  which  face  our  brothers  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  But  I  think  that  if  the 
constitutional  path  is  open  to  the  smallest 
degree.  It  should  be  used. 

APPEAL  TO  RHODESIAN  LEADERS 

In  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  Rho- 
desian talks  in  London.  President  Nye- 
rere said  that  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment, despite  a  difBcult  internal  po- 
litical situation,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  colonial  minority  govern- 
ment.   He  said : 

Tanzania  welcomed   the   stand,   and   con- 
gratulated  Prime   Minister   Wilson   and    his 
colleagues  for  the  courage  they  have  shown. 
I  hoped  this  Indication  that  the  principle  of 
no  Independence   before   majority   rule   has 
been  accepted  despite  Bri.lsh  refusal  to  use 
these  words.     The   dangers   of    UDI   remain 
very  real.     I  hope  the  London  discussions  will 
have  caused  Rhodesian  authorities  to  think 
again  and  realize  that  black  and  white  Rho- 
deslans    will    gain    from    acceptance    of    the 
principles  of   democratic   Independence  and 
that  they  planned  to  move  toward  their  im- 
plemenlatlon.     If  the  Rhodesian  white  peo- 
ple would  accept  these  principles,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  find  Africa  unsympathetic 
to  their  genuine  though  baseless  fears.     It  Is 
no  part  of  African  nationalism  to  replace  one 
type  of  racial  discrimination  by  another. 

PROPER    BOLE    OF    RHODESIAN     NATIONALISTS    IN 
TANZANIA 


President  Nyerere  then  turned  to  the 
Rhodesian  nationalists: 

I  wish  to  make  clear  our  attitude  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Rhodesian  people  now  in  Dar 
es  Salaam  and  I  hope  these  leaders  will  take 
note  of  what  I  am  saying.  We  expect  the 
members  of  nationalist  forces  who  are  In  our 
country  to  act  and  talk  as  responsible  people 
and  to  recognize  the  desires  of  humanity. 
Sometimes  when  they  speak  they  sound  as 
if  they  were  anxious  that  there  should  be 
a  fight  In  Rhodesia.  The  rest  of  us  in  Africa 
are  working  extremely  hard  and  doing  our 
best  to  safeguard  the  principles  we  stand 
by  while  avoiding  violent  struggle.  We  may 
fall  and  a  fight  may  become  Inevitable.  We 
hope  It  does  not;  but  If  It  does,  I  want  to 
make  It  quite  clear  that  the  fighting  wUl 
take  place  In  Rhodesia  and  will  be  led  from 
Rhodesia  and  In  Rhodesia.  It  Is  absurd  to 
expect  that  the  grim  fight  can  be  led  from 
the  comfort  of  Dar  es  Salaam.  The  right 
place  for  these  leaders  is  with  Joshua  Nkomo 
and  Ndabangl  Slthole  and  the  masses  In 
Rhodesia. 

He  Does  Us  Honor 


est  and  most  respected  publications  in 
Chicago,  paid  a  most  deserving  tribute  to 
Mr.  Seymour  Simon,  president  of  the 
Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Simon  has  earned  the  respect  of 
the  entire  community  in  Metropolitan 
Chicago  for  his  dedication  and  imagina- 
tive leadership  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
largest  county  in  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Simon  has  discharged  his  respon- 
sibilities with  a  degree  of  dedication 
which  indeed  places  him  as  one  of  the 
truly  competent  government  executives 
in  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  include  the  Sentinel 
article  in  the  Record  today  because  Mr. 
Simon  brings  great  honor  on  all  of  us 
privileged  to  serve  in  government: 
He  Does  Us  Honor 
(By  J.I.  Flshbeln) 
American  Jev?ry  has  noted  with  justifiable 
pride  the  recent  elevation  of  two  of  Its  most 
distinguished    sons    to    high    public    office. 
There    Is    no    doubt    that    U.N.    Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  will  bring  us  much  "nachas"  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Last  week  our  local  press  gave  praise  to 
another  member  of  our  faith,  who  unlike 
most  politicians,  prefers  to  shun  the  lime- 
light. Seymour  Simon,  second  Jew  to  ever 
hold  the  Important  post  of  president  of  the 
Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  has 
by  thoughtful  effort  accomplished  wonders 
during  his  brief  3  years  In  office. 

The  news  media  gave  praise  to  Simon  for 
closing  the  boarder  baby  ward  at  Cook  County 
Hospital     which     was     formerly     home     for 
healthy  children  abandoned  at  the  hospital. 
All  of  them — at  times  as  many  as  100 — have 
now    been    placed    In    foster    homes,    legally 
adopted,  or  settled  temporarily  In  orphanages. 
President  Simon  ordered  the  assignment  of 
additional  caseworkers,  cutting  through  the 
redtape  in  adoption  and  child  placement  pro- 
cedures to  see  that  these  children  would  not 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  the  care  and  affec- 
tion   they   so  desperately   needed.     For   the 
first  time,  too.  the  space  they  occupied  can 
now  be  used  for  babies  needing  hospital  care. 
In  3  years  since  becoming  president  of  the 
county  board,  Seymour  Simon  has  created  a 
long  list  of  Impressive  achievements  In  local 
government,  not  sufficiently  acknowledged.    , 
Cook  County  Hospital,  which  in  1962  was 
on  the  verge  of  losing  its  accreditation  has 
been   fully    accredited.     This    was    achieved 
largely  through  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations   of    a    citizens'    committee    ap- 
pointed by  President  Simon.     Acting  on  Its 
advice  he  put  through  a   number  of  other 
Improvements  at  the  hospital  which  will  as- 
sure future  accreditation 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.   Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Chicago  Sentinel,  one  of  the  old- 


The  administrative  structure  has  been 
overhauled,  the  position  of  administrator 
created,  and  William  McCoy,  an  extremely 
competent  and  experienced  hospital  admin- 
istrator appointed  to  fill  the  job. 

A  diversion  program  was  Initiated  and  Is 
proving  successful.  Through  it.  Cook 
County  Hospital,  cooperating  with  private 
hospitals,  diverts  a  number  of  potential 
county  patients  to  them,  thereby  eliminating 
the  problem  of  overcrowding  which  has 
plagued  county  hospital  for  so  many  years. 
Because  most  of  these  patients  are  on  some 
form  of  public  assistance,  the  diversion  pro- 
gram to  be  successful,  required  that  some- 
one cut  through  the  redtape  and  establish 
procedures  by  which  the  State  department 
of  public  aid  could  pay  private  hospitals  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  pay  Cook  County 
Hospital  for  hospital  services. 

Cook  County  opened  Herrick  House,  a 
separate  shelter  for  neglected  and  dependent 
children.  In  pleasant,  rustic  surroundings. 
The  children  were  formerly  housed  at  the 
Audy  Home,  where  a  confinement  atmos- 
phere prevails. 


Budgets  have  been  adopted  which  have 
greatly  Increased  expenditures  on  welfare 
and  hospital  services  without  Increase  In 
taxes.  In  fact,  there  was  a  decrease  In  the 
tax  levy  for  1965  The  administration  has 
accomplished  this  amazing  result  through 
discipline  and  austerity  In  spending  plus  an 
Imaginative  program  of  pursuing  non-real- 
estate  sources  of  funds. 

A  department  of  air  pollution  was  created 
In  1962.  By  1963  some  15  monitoring  sta- 
tions were  established  and  In  1964  It  received 
a  Federal  grant  of  $150,000  to  e-:pand  its  re- 
search and  activities. 

A  "clean  streams"  program  is  well  under- 
way using  able-bodied  relief  recipients  to 
clean  badly  polluted  streams. 

A  public  defender  was  assigned  to  the 
mental  health  clinic  to  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  Involved  In  commitment  hearings. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Audy  Home  was 
given  complete  authority  to  hire  personnel 
dealing  with  children  without  regard  to  any 
political  sponsorship. 

Liquor  control  laws  In  the  unincorporated 
areas  have  been  enforced  In  a  serious  and 
responsible  manner. 

Idle  Forest  Preserve  land  acquisition  funds 
have  been  Invested  In  Interest-bearing  U.S. 
Government  securities. 

For  efficiency  and  economy,  more  cen- 
tralized purchasing  was  organized.  Also,  a 
program  has  been  Initiated  for  cooperative 
purchasing  with  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
forest  preserve  district. 

The  building  and  zoning  departments  have 
been  merged;  administration  of  the  highway 
department  has  been  overhauled;  the  vet- 
erans assistance  commission  which  dupli- 
cated activities  of  other  agencies  has  been 
eliminated  and  Its  function  taken  over  by 
the  department  of  public  aid.  A  number  of 
the  divisions  within  the  department  of  pub- 
lic aid  have  been  merged. 

A  new  botanical  garden,  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  Chicago  area.  Is  being  developed  at 
the  north  end  of  Cook  County  In  the  Skokle 
Lagoons. 

Local  government  problems,  particularly 
zoning,  were  brought  closer  to  the  people 
in  the  areas  Involved.  Zoning  committee 
meetings  of  the  Cook  County  Board  are  being 
held  In  the  village  halls  and  the  president 
of  the  county  board  attends  them  personally. 
Aid  was  given  to  distressed  areas  In  time 
of  catastrophe,  primarily  through  the  de- 
partment of  civil  defense. 

This  Impressive  record  was  achieved  with 
more  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  county 
board  members  than  almost  any  previous  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  a  unique  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Simon's  administrative  skill  and 
dedication. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  has  found  the 
time  to  play  an  active  role  in  every  phase 
of  Jewish  communal  endeavor.  He  is  never 
too  busy  to  aid  a  good  cause. 

We  Jews  are  so  often  Involved  In  Jewish 
•tzorls"  that  we  tend  to  overlook  occasions 
for  saying  "weU  done."  Seymour  Simon  de- 
serves that  "Yasher  Koach."  He  does  us  all 
honor  and  adds  luster  to  our  name. 


Report  to  the  People  of  Maryland  on  the 
1st  Session  of  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARYLAND,- 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  on  the  unprecedented 
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accen  plishments  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
8901  (  ongress. 

Pron  farm  to  factory,  from  city  to 
count  -yside,  from  Assateague  Island  to 
Appa]  Eichia.  the  actions  of  this  Congress 
have  >enefited  the  Nation  and  the  State 
of  Ma  ryland 

For 
with 
group 
islatiob 
gress, 
crime 
tion 


to 


your  information,  I  have  compiled 
he  help  of  the  Democratic  study 
a  brief  summary  of  the  major  leg- 
enacted  in  this  session  of  Con- 
including  legislation  to  control 
and  extend  civil  rights,  legisla- 
promote  the  economy  and  im- 
prove jour  educational  system,  legislation 
to  ad^  ance  health  and  improve  housing, 
and  fiially.  legislation  to  aid  the  elderly, 
preserve  our  natural  resources  and  nat- 
ural leauty,  and  deal  with  many  mis- 
cellanjous  problems  that  confront  our 
Natioi  I. 

To  ;ontrol  crime  we  have  enacted  the 
follow  ing 
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controls:  Expands  Federal  con- 
over  certain  depressant  and  stimu- 
rugs  to  reduce  the  illegal  use  of 
dangerous  drugs  that  affect  the 
1  nervous  system. 
enforcement  aid:  Authorizes  3- 
gram  of  grants  by  Attorney  Gen- 
help  State,  local  police,  and  other 
es  improve  enforcement  methods 
-herwise  prevent  crime:  authorizes 
mfellidn  for  1966. 
Pre  ident's  Crime  Commission:  Au- 
thorizes $1,500,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  tw  0  Presidential  Commissions  on  Law 
Enfor|;ement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement, 
efetablished  in  July  of  1965  by  Execu- 
■der  for  crime  studies  and  recom- 
mend; itions  to  reduce  and  prevent  it. 
Juvenile  delinquency:  Extends  present 
t  communities  in  the  develop- 
)f  new  programs  to  prevent  or  con- 
uvenile    delinquency    and    youth 


extend    civil     rights,     we    have 


Vothig  rights:  Strengthens  machinery 

gu  aranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all  citi- 

"  liy  prohibiting  poll  taxes,  literacy 

provides  for  Federal  registrars  in 

where  less  than  50  percent  of  po- 

voters  are  registered  or  voted. 

1  >romote  the  economy,  we  have  en- 


App  alachian 


regional  development: 
Authorizes  comprehensive  State-Federal 
m  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
economically  depressed.  11-State 
Appal  ichian  region.  This  bill  is  of  great 
impor  ,ance  to  Allegany,  Garrett,  and 
Wash:  ngton  Counties. 
Economic  opportunity  pro'^^ram:  In- 
authorization  for  antipoverty 
makes  other  improvements  in 
OE(eration  of  various  parts  of  the  war 
.'erty.  In  addition  to  continuing 
operalfon  Head  Start  many  local  anti- 
programs  in  Maryland  will  be 
)y  this  bill. 

tax  reduction:  Provides  excise 

tax  cilts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various 

•  items  such  as  appliances,  tele- 

ser\1ce,  autos,  and  so  forth:  elim- 

most    Federal    excises    by    1969. 

with  other  legislation  aiding  our 

econoifiy.  this  bill  helped  push  the  un- 


employment   rate    in    Maryland    to    its 
lowest  point  in  the  last  9  years. 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  development  of 
high-speed  interrity  railroad  transpor- 
tation. Provides  a  ground  work  for 
"Bullet  Train"  in  the  Washington-Bal- 
timorc-Boston  Northeast  Corridor. 

Manpower  and  development  and  train- 
ing: Extends  and  expands  manpower 
training  program  to  a.ssist  unemployed 
in  learning  new  skills  to  qualify  them  for 
better  jobs.  To  date  2.n00  Marylandcrs 
have  been  trained  or  retrained  for  new 
jobs  under  this  program. 

Public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment: Provides  expanded  program  of 
grants  and  loans  to  communities  for 
public  works,  development  facilities,  and 
other  projects  intended  to  aid  econom- 
ically depressed  areas. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes 
new  3-year  program  of  Federal-State- 
local-tcchnical  cooperation  to  provide 
technical  service  centers  to  dis.seminate 
findings  of  scientific  and  technological 
importance  to  commerce  and  industry. 
The  Maryland  Department  of  Economic 
Development  strongly  endorsed  thi.s  leg- 
islation stating  that  it  would  not  only 
"encourage  the  birth  of  new  firms,  but 
will  also  serve  to  encourage  the  healthy 
expansion  of  existing  Maryland  indus- 
try." 

Omnibus  farm  program :  Improves  and 
extends  feed  grain,  wheat,  dairy,  and 
cotton  programs,  encourages  cropland 
retirement,  bolsters  farm  income. 

To  improve  our  education  system,  we 
have  enacted : 

Elementary -secondary  education;  Pro- 
vides Federal  grant  program  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  un- 
der local  control,  with  bulk  of  aid  for 
school  districts  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  families.  Maryland  schools  will 
receive  about  SI 8  million  annually  under 
this  bill. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  expand- 
ed 5-year  program  to  assi.st  colleges  and 
universities  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities: provides  student  loan  and 
scholarships  to  aid  needy  students.  Con- 
struction funds  for  Maryland  colleges 
and  universities  are  doubled  by  this  bill. 

Impacted  aid:  Extends  and  expands 
piogram  under  which  Maoland  cur- 
rently receives  $18  million  annually  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  con- 
struction and  operation  to  communities 
in  which  large  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees live. 

Teacher  Corps — part  of  higher  educa- 
tion bill:  Provides  teacher  teams  and  in- 
terns to  aid  school  staff  in  slum  areas. 
Six  thousand  teachers  will  comprise  the 
Corps.  This  is  especially  significant  to 
Baltimore  City. 

Vocational  training:  Expands  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  to  aid  dis- 
abled persons. 

To  advance  health,  we  have  enacted: 

Health  professions  education :  Extends 
and  expands  program  of  construction 
grants  to  medical,  dental,  and  other  simi- 
lar educational  institutions;  establishes 
new  program  of  scholarship  grants  for 
needy  students,  increases  student  loan 
program.     Expansion  of  the  University 


of  Maryland  Medical  School  and  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health  have 
already  been  financed  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Community  health  services:  Extends 
programs  for  public  health  services  pro- 
viding  vaccinations,  immunizations 
other  preventive  treatment  of  diseases 
migrant  health  clinics,  and  grants  to 
States  for  general  health  services. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
initial  staffing  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  centers. 
This  bill  would  staff  mental  health  facil- 
ities to  be  constructed  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington  metropolitan  areas. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  plan 
and  develop  a  series  of  regional  medical 
programs  to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke.  Both  the  University  of 
Maiyland  Medical  School  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  are  in  the  proc- 
e.ss  of  planning  how  best  to  utilize  this 
program  in  Maryland. 

To  improve  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment, we  have  enacted: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level 
department  to  administer  programs  af- 
fecting the  70  percent  of  our  population 
that  now  resides  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Maryland's  urban  areas,  in  which  75  per- 
cent of  our  State's  population  lives,  will 
now  have  a  voice  at  the  President's  Cabi- 
net meetings. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  cur- 
rent urban  renewal,  public  housing  pro- 
grams, extends  FHA  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, encourages  urban  planning  and 
beautification  in  housing;  provides  new 
rent  supplement  program  for  certain  low 
and  moderate  income  families.  Ex- 
panded open-space  programs  and  plan- 
ning grants  will  help  Maryland  cities  de- 
velop in  a  more  orderly  manner. 

To  aid  the  elderly,  we  have  enacted: 

Older  Americans :  Establishes  new  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
develop  programs  to  assist  the  aged. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  increases  in  an- 
nuities to  retired  employees  of  Federal 
Government.  This  bill  aids  almost 
30,000  Federal  retirees  and  their  sur- 
vivors residing  in  Maryland. 

Medicare  and  social  security  amend- 
ments: Provides  ho.spitalization,  surgical, 
and  nursing  home  care  for  persons  65 
years  and  older,  financed  through  the 
social  security  system;  increases  social 
security  benefits,  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1965,  and  makes  other  hberalizing 
changes  in  social  security  law.  The 
medicare  program  will  aid  264,000  Mary- 
land senior  citizens;  270,000  Marylanders 
will  receive  increased  social  security  ben- 
efits under  the  bill;  and  another  15.000 
will  receive  payments  for  the  first  time 
under  the  liberalized  provisions. 

To  preserve  and  protect  natural  re- 
sources and  natural  beauty,  we  have 
enacted: 

Air  pollution:  Establishes  machinery 
for  controlhng  motor  vehicle  air  pollu- 
tants, accelerates  air  pollution  research 
program,  creates  new  program  to  find 
methods  of  disposing  of  solid  wastes. 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore: 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  As- 


sateague Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
Sates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  An 
^timated  3  million  visitors  annually  are 
expected  to  visit  the  island. 

Highway  beautification:  Provides  for 
CTadual  control  over  billboards,  signs, 
and  so  forth,  along  federally  aided  high- 
ways of  the  interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems: offers  incentive  grants  for  im- 
provement of  scenic  areas  along  such 
highways. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expands  wa- 
ter pollution  control  program,  grants  for 
waste  treatment  plant  construction; 
strengthens  Federal  enforcement  au- 
thority to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
streams.  This  bill  is  important  to  Mary- 
land's shellfish  industry  and  to  commu- 
nities lacking  adequate  pollution  control 
facilities. 

Water  resources  development:  Extends 
and  broadens  research  program  of  con- 
verting saline  water;  another  new  law 
provides  grants  to  States  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  water  resources  planning  and 
development;  another  new  law  estab- 
lishes a  grant  program  to  assist  in  devel- 
opment of  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal facilities  In  rural  areas;  a  separate 
program  was  authorized  to  plan  a  water 
supply  system  for  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country. 

To  deal  with  numerous  other  problems 
that  confront  our  State  and  Nation,  we 
have  enacted : 

Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  assist  and  foster  broad  cul- 
tural programs  in  art,  music,  films,  ballet, 
and  so  forth.  A  grant  to  aid  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Maryland  Council  on  the 
Arts  is  included  in  this  program. 

Congressional  organization:  Created 
a  joint  committee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  improve  and 
streamline  the  work  of  Congress. 

Federal  pay  comparability:  provides 
salary  increase  for  Federal  classified  and 
postal  employees  to  achieve  more  equi- 
table relationship  with  pay  of  employees 
in  private  industry;  makes  other  changes 
in  fringe  benefits  in  pay  and  overtime 
allowances.  This  measure  is  important 
to  the  Maryland  economy  and  the  90,000 
Marylanders  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

House  rules  reform:  Amendments  to 
rules  of  the  House  to  expedite  considera- 
tion of  legislation  and  provide  for  more 
democratic  procedures. 

Immigration  Act  amendments:  Abol- 
ishes discriminatory  "national  origins" 
quota  system  over  3-year  period;  estab- 
lishes a  170.000  annual  limit  on  immi- 
grants from  Eill  former  quota  countries 
and  120,000  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, special  preferences  given  to  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens  and  persons 
possessing  skills  needed  to  improve  our 
economic  growth. 

Mass  transit  for  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area:  Authorizes  construction 
of  a  25 -mile  rail  rapid  transit  for  the 
National  Capital  area,  to  be  operated 
through  contracts  with  private  concerns, 
at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $431  million 
excluding  an  estimated  $52  million  In 
Interest.  The  bill  authorizes  $150  mil- 
lion in  grants  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment— $100  million  from  Federal  funds 


and  $50  million  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds. 

Military  pay  increase:  Provides  an 
average  10.4-percent  pay  increase  for 
some  4.2  million  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  effective  September  1. 
1965—2.7  million  on  active  duty,  includ- 
ing 50.000  Marylanders,  1  million  reserv- 
ists, 500.000  retirees. 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
establish  procedure  to  permit  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  become  Acting  President  if  the 
President  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties; 
provides  for  filling  the  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President. 

If  you  desire  additional  information  on 
any  of  these  programs,  please  let  me 
know.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
represent  you  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Only  2  Left  of  Company  I's  112 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 

the  following  article  from  the  St.  Joseph. 

Mich..   Herald-Press   of   September    18. 

1965: 

Tells  of  1898  Cuba  Campaign 

One  of  the  last  two  survivors  of  the  Berrien 
County  Army  volunteers  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war  visited  Benton  Harbor  this 
week  on  a  sad  mission. 

Archie  J.  House,  now  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  was  here  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Anna  Price,  the  widow 
of  M.  A.  Price  who  was  a  longtime  Benton 
Harbor  cigar  merchant.  Mrs.  Price,  100,  died 
Tuesday  in  St.  Petersburg  where  she  had 
resided    for    many    years. 

House,  and  Representative  Barratt  OIIara, 
of  Chicago,  are  the  only  2  survivors  out  of 
the  112-member  Company  I.  33d  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry. 

LEAVES    SCHOOL 

House  said  he  was  a  16-year-old  sopho- 
more at  Benton  Harbor  High  School,  then  on 
Broadway,  when  he  quit  school  to  enlist  in 
the  Army  when  the  war  broke  out  in  April 
1898.  The  company  left  Benton  Harbor  in 
early  May,  trained  at  Island  Lake,  Mich.,  and 
then  at  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  and  arrived  in 
Cuba  on  June  27.  1898. 

Company  I  was  in  the  thick  of  a  great 
deal  of  fighting  that  included  the  major 
battle  for  the  Cuban  city  of  San  Diego.  "I 
saw  a  whole  Spanish  fleet  sunk  in  the  bay 
across  from  where  we  were  camped,"  said 
House. 

But  the  Berrien  County  man's  biggest  bat- 
tles were  with  the  hot  Cuban  weather,  poor 
food,  disease,  insects,  and  huge  land  crabs. 

HOT    UNIFORMS 

House  was  in  Cuba  for  a  year  and  re- 
called that  all  during  that  time  the  soldiers 
had  to  wear  uniforms  designed  for  the  cold 
north.  "We  had  to  wear  long  underwear, 
heavy  trousers,  jackets  that  buttoned  up 
around  the  neck,  heavy  woolen  shirts,  and 
leggings  that  went  up  to  the  knees — all  of 
this  in  the  lOO-degree  Cuban  weather,"  said 
House. 

He  said  at  that  time  war  was  quite  per- 
sonal with  much  of  the  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  the  enemy  with  the  American  sol- 


diers' main  weapon  being  the  45-70  blunder- 
buss. At  that  time  there  was  no  aviation, 
little  artillery,  and  no  mechanized  vehicles 
such  as  tanks,  jeeps,  or  trucks. 

"At  night  we'd  sleep  in  pup  tente  on  the 
ground  and  at  first  those  land  crabs  (big  as 
a  dinner  plate)  would  rattle  through  and 
scare  us.  But  after  a  while  we  didn't  pay 
any  attention  to  the  crabs  or  the  bugs." 
said  House. 

soldiers'    FOOD 

The  only  food  the  soldiers  had  was  hard- 
tack bread  and  sowbelly  plus  some  undrink- 
able  coffee. 

House  is  now  83  but  looks  much  younger. 
He  has  retired  twice.  In  1947  he  retired  as 
personnel  director  over  some  700  civil  serv- 
ice workers  at  the  Michigan  State  Prison  at 
Jackson  and  then  in  1955  he  retired  from 
his  monument  business. 

He  is  past  commander  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  a  group  encompassing 
some  9,000  of  the  remaining  12.000  veterans 
of  that  war. 

MEMORABLE    MOMENT 

One  of  the  high  points  In  House's  life  was 
his  audience  with  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy on  November  8.  1963,  Just  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  President  was  assassinated.  House 
was  In  Washington  on  that  Veteran's  Day 
attending  to  his  duties  as  commander  of  the 
Spanish  War  Veterans'  group  when  Repre- 
sentative  O'Hara  arranged  for  House  to  meet 
the  President. 

House  said  he  had  an  Informal  chat  with 
the  President  and  then  Kennedy  arranged 
for  House  and  Representative  O'Hara  to  have 
the  special  tour  of  the  White  House.  "We 
didn't  miss  a  corner  of  that  buUding,"  said 
House,  "except  for  the  President's  private 
quarters." 

House  said  "there  aren't  enough  adjectives 
in  the  dictionary  to  explain  Jack  Kennedy. 
He  was  the  most  cordial,  friendly  man  I  ever 
met  in  my  life."  The  President  told  House 
that  his  grandfather,  "Honey  Pitz"  Fitz- 
gerald, fought  in  the  Spanish -American  war. 


Minnesota  Newspaper  Comments  on  Job 
Corps  Fallacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

OF    NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wit6 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act.  which  would 
give  industry  a  very  effective  means  of 
simultaneously  increasing  the  demands 
for  skilled  personnel  and  helping  the  war 
on  poverty.  It  would  do  this  by  granting 
income  tax  credits  of  7  percent  to  com- 
panies for  establishing  a  broad  range  of 
training  programs,  exactly  as  the  Gov- 
ernment does  in  the  7 -percent  tax  credit 
allowed  for  investment  in  capital  equip- 
ment. 

This  is  the  sort  of  approach  that  I  be- 
lieve will  prove  more  effective  than  many 
of  the  welfare  programs  carried  on  under 
the  present '  operations  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  A  pertinent  comment  on  this 
subject  appeared  earlier  this  year  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Delano.  Minn., 
Eagle,  which  pointed  out  a  flaw  in  the 
approach  of  the  Job  Corps.  The  edi- 
torial raises  a  thought-provoking  point 
and  I  offer  It  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
as  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
for  June  1965 : 
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DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
,  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
is  now  history.  It  is  an  appropri- 
to  review  what  we  have  done, 
full  significance  of  our  highly 
prodiictive  10  months  can  only  unfold 
as  thie  programs  we  have  initiated  or 
as  well  as  funded,  reach 
mmunlties  and  people  throughout 
eat  land. 
WHat  have  we  done  to  keep  our  Na- 
Jtrong.  prosperous  and  free,  and 
ijave  we  helped  to  bring  peace  closer 
extend  basic  freedoms  In  a  world 
resolution?  How  have  we  kept  faith 
he  pledges  we  made  the  people  who 
here  and  what  have  we  contrib- 
a  greater  realization  of  the  prom- 
is  America? 
silbmit  that  this  session  of  the  Con- 
did  as  much  or  more  than  any  ses- 
our  history  to  marshall  the  great 
of  this  Nation  to  achieve  more 
the  purpose  of  our  Government  as 
fotth  in  the  Constitution :  "to  forirn  a 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  in- 
( omestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
comiron  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfaj-e  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty.' 

Th4  steps  we  have  taken  are  not  new, 
excep ;  where  before  they  were  promises 
or  pi  Klges,  they  have  now  been  kept. 
Many  of  the  programs  have  been  before 
the  C  sngress  in  one  form  or  another  for 
many  years  and  had  been  finely  honed  in 
the  fill  legislative  process  with  years  of 
publli  discussion  for  guidance.  I  am 
certa  ti,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are, 
that  (  xperience  will  dictate  some  modi- 
ficati(  ns  or  alterations  and  as  these  be- 
come mown  the  Congress  will,  I  am  con- 
fldeni  act  accordingly. 


Thomas  Wolfe,  the  great  American 
writer,  stated  our  goal  as  well  perhaps  as 
it  has  been  said ; 

So  then  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every 
man.  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining 
golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  be- 
come whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him.  This  is 
the  promise  of  America. 

And  it  is  this  promise  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  keeping. 

CONGRESS  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

This  has  been,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  Congress  of  opportunity.  For 
what  we  in  fact  have  done  is  to  enlarge 
the  areas  of  opportunity  for  full  partici- 
pation in  the  mainstream  of  American 
freedom  and  prosperity  for  all  our  people. 
We  have  broadened  the  horizons  of  a 
Nation  and  we  have  forged  the  tools  for 
the  Federal,  State,  and  community  gov- 
ernments to  create  the  opportunity  for 
better  lives  for  the  people.  And  we  have 
charted  the  route,  for  those  who  would 
take  it,  from  poverty  to  economic  better- 
ment. 

While  we  have  strengthened  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberties  of  all 
Americans,  we  have  not  neglected  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  met  and  shall  continue 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  communism  and 
other  forms  of  despotism  wherever  and 
whenever  they  appear.  This  is  not  with- 
out its  pain  and  anguish.  We  all  fer- 
vently hope  for  an  early  end  of  armed 
conflict.  We  know  well  and  deeply  the 
tragedy  of  young  lives  lost  on  foreign  soil. 
But  every  generation  has  been  called 
upon  to  defend  freedom  anew,  and  we  are 
no  exception.  We  will  in  the  future,  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  measure  up  to  this 
responsibility. 

ACTION  NEW.  NOT  THE  IDEAS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  that  major  pro- 
grams with  which  we  were  concerned  in 
this  session  were  not  new.  Medicare  in 
various  forms  has  been  hotly  debated 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  since 
1945,  with  specific  legislation  In  several 
of  the  Congresses  since  that  time. 

Housing  programs  were  considered 
first  as  long  ago  as  1937  and  substantial 
modifications  were  made  in  1949  and 
1961. 

Aid  to  education  has  been  considered 
actively  since  1949  and  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  was  proposed  in  1954 
and  again  in  1963. 

The  public  works,  economic  develop- 
ment program  was  considered  in  1957, 
1961,  and  again  in  1963. 

Voting  rights  legislation  was  under  in- 
tense study  in  1957,  1960,  and  1964. 

Water  pollution  control  was  consid- 
ered in  1956  and  1961. 

Although  some  phases  of  the  war  on 
poverty  appear  new,  they  have  their  roots 
in  the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of 
the  1930's  and  even  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful Peace  Corps  established  in  1961 
made  its  contribution  through  a  domes- 
tic version  of  volunteer  activity,  VISTA. 
The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Although  there  were  instances  in 
which  I  believe  we  should  have  given 
fuller  debate  to  a  measure,  to  explore 
on  the  floor  the  full  meaning  of  a  bill — 
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and  I  expressed  this  in  words  and  votes 
at  the  time— any  impartial  observer 
would  have  to  concede  that  with  rare 
exceptions  measures  received  full  and 
complete  committee  consideration  and 
careful  debate  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor. 

POLITICAL    PARTY    PROGRAM 

In  August  of  1964,  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  At- 
lantic City  drafted  a  platform  to  present 
to  the  voters.  At  that  time  we  announced 
to  the  American  people  that  our  platform 
would  be  our  program  if  we  were  elected 

A  strong  majority  of  this  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
elected  on  the  same  platform,  have 
worked  together  to  implement  an  un- 
precedented 85  percent  of  the  platform- 
much  of  which  was  also  in  the  Republi- 
can platform — adopted  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  at  Atlantic  City.  These  are 
the  principles  to  which  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
subscribed  with  neither  subservient  to 
the  other. 

We  have  not  finished  the  job,  but  we 
have  made  great  strides.  Important 
support,  ideas,  leadership,  and  signifi- 
cant contributions  have  come  from  Re- 
publican Members.  Despite  the  frequent 
ridiculing  of  political  party  platforms,  as 
words  without  real  meaning,  the  fact  is 
we  have  been  methodically  carrying  out 
precisely  what  we  announced  in  advance 
we  would  and  exactly  what  the  voters  of 
America  charged  us  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  doing. 

CONGRESSIONAL     DIFFERENCES     WITH     EXECtmVE 

On  important  details,  we  have  had  our 
disagreements  with  the  executive  and 
Congress  has  worked  its  will.  The  budget 
bills,  for  example,  are  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion below  the  total  amount  estimated 
by  the  administration.  Medicare,  as  fi- 
nally passed,  is  a  vastly  different  and,  I 
believe,  improved  bill  over  that  origin- 
ally submitted.  Home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
is  far  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration,  and  its  final  form  may  be 
changed  even  more. 

The  highway  beautification  program 
is  greatly  changed  from  that  submitted. 
The  tax  reduction  bills  were  also  signifi- 
cantly altered,  and  I  believe  improved, 
for  they  gave  even  greater  relief  from 
the  annoying  excise  taxes  than  the  ex- 
ecutive had  urged. 

Other  measures  could  be  mentioned, 
but  this  is  suflBcient  to  indicate  that  an 
independent  and  hard-working  Con- 
gress worked  well  with  an  independent 
and  hard-working  President  in  a  cooper- 
ative and  successful  effort  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  accurate  to  report  that  every  ma- 
jor bill  that  was  a  part  of  the  President's 
legislative  program  was  rewritten, 
amended,  or  substantially  modified  in 
the  normal  examination,  study,  and 
compromises  of  the  legislative  process 
before  being  enacted  into  law. 

PERSONAL  DIFFERENCES  WITH  EXECUTIVE 

Speaking  individually,  I  found  myself 
disagreeing  on  details  even  more  than 
did  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  And  this, 
too,  is  as  it  should  be. 

District  of  Columbia  criminal  proce- 
dures bill;  For  example,  I  opposed  tiie 
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nistrict  of  Columbia  criminal  procedures 
S5  because  I  believed  It  unwise  and  a 
Soiatlon  of  our  traditional  legal  safe- 
Lards  of  the  rights  of  the  accused  and 
the  suspected.  The  admlnlstratlon- 
gimported  measure,  however,  carried. 

Federal  Walter  Pollution  Control  Act: 
I  reluctantly  supported  the  original 
House  version  of  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol bill  when  It  first  came  before  us  In 
April.  While  it  was  a  step  forward,  it 
was  far  less  than  we  should  have  done.  I 
have  urged  stronger  Federal  controls  in 
the  establishment  of  water  standards. 
These  standards  were  later  accepted  In 
substance,  and  I  could  support  the  final 
conference  report  with  greater  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  addition,  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
double  the  authorization  for  funds  avail- 
able for  water  treatment  facility  grants; 
one-half  of  this  requested  increase  was 
authorized  together  with  additional  au- 
thorization for  this  same  purpose  in 
other  programs. 

Further,  I  urged  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  conferees  and  the  White 
House  full  funding  of  the  entire  author- 
ized program  since  we  should  and  we 
must  do  what  we  can  and  what  we  know 
needs  to  be  done  to  protect  the  Nation's 
water  supply.  The  final  bill  contained 
the  appropriation  for  the  full  $150  mil- 
lion authorized,  $20  million  of  which  will 
be  used  for  research  and  development. 

Section  14(b):  The  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  created 
more  emotion  than  realism,  and  If  my 
mail  was  any  indication  of  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  measure,  considerable 
misinformation  has  been  disseminated 
concerning  the  repeal.  Oregon  was  com- 
paratively unaffected  because  it  >ad  no 
right-to-work  law  and,  should  this  bill 
pass,  no  change  will  occur.  I  supported 
the  repeal  because  I  believe  this  issue 
should  be  subject  to  a  common  rule 
equally  applicable  to  competing  employ- 
ers and  their  employees  all  over  the 
country,  and  because  I  believe  the  choice 
of  union  security  should  be  decided  by 
a  majority  of  the  workers  In  each  bar- 
gaining unit  together  with  their  em- 
ployers, rather  than  by  a  majority  of  a 
State  legislature  not  directly  Involved. 

I  also  supported  Mrs.  Green's  efforts, 
despite  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
administration  and  the  leadership,  to 
amend  the  measure  to  include  a  freedom 
of  conscience  provision.  While  this  ef- 
fort was  not  successful,  a  similar  amend- 
ment has  been  added  to  the  Senate  bill. 
This  matter  goes  over  for  further  con- 
sideration next  year. 

Labeling  on  cigarette  packages:  I  op- 
posed  the  proposal  to  require  specific 
warning  labeling  on  cigarette  packages 
basically  on  the  grounds  that  it  accom- 
plished nothing  while  seeming  to  do 
much. 

And  I  opposed  the  Roosevelt  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  States  to  impose 
other  and/or  different  labeUng  require- 
ments for  one  of  the  same  reasons  I  sup- 
ported repeal  of  14(b):  namely,  ciga- 
rettes move  In  Interstate  commerce  and 
the  same  rule  should  apply  everywhere 
to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  different  rules 
wliich  would  create  chaos. 


Duty  on  ferronlckel:  I  opposed  the  sue 
cessful  administration  effort  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  ferronlckel.  A  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  managed  to  defeat 
the  proposal  on  a  teller  vote,  but  on  a 
hurried  rollcall,  the  measure  did  finally 
carry.  While  I  expect  no  lessening  of 
employment  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Oregon  where  the  only  domestic  nickel 
mine  Is  located.  It  may  limit  exploration 
and  development  of  new  mines  and  new 
jobs.  It  puts  more  dollars  In  the  hands 
of  France  for  exchange  for  gold.  And 
it  represents  another  piecemeal,  com- 
modlty-by-commodlty  reduction  with  no 
reciprocal  concessions  to  American  In- 
dustry contrary  to  the  overall  concept  of 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotatlons 

Immigration  Act:  I  supported  the 
amendment  to  the  Immigration  Act  that 
would  limit  the  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  amendment 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  defeated  in  the  House.  If 
our  purpose  was  to  remove  discrimina- 
tion among  countries  and  peoples,  it  did 
not  seem  consistent  to  me  to  permit  un- 
restricted immigration  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  while  putting  a  celling 
on  Immigration  from  the  balance  of  the 
world. 

It  was  readily  admitted  that  a  celling 
would  be  necessary  In  a  few  years  and 
I  felt  It  should  be  done  now  as  a  part  of 
a  major  reform  rather  than  later  when 
It  could  easily  be  misinterpreted  as  a 
unilateral  slap  in  the  face  of  South  and 
Latin  America.  My  judgment  was  vindi- 
cated when  the  Senate  added  such  a  pro- 
vision; It  was  accepted  in  conference 
and  became  the  law. 

Incidentally,  no  lessening  of  the  se- 
curity provisions  of  the  Immigration  law 
was  Involved  and  we  will  not  be  flooded 
with  hordes  of  undesirables.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  amendment  referred  to 
above  will  reduce  Immigration. 

Arts  and  humanities:  I  opposed  the 
administration's  bill  for  aid  to  arts  and 
humanities.    I  supported  and  will  sup- 
port incresised  assistance  to  the  humani- 
ties.   I    believe    firmly    that,    however 
masked,  government  Influence  over  the 
arts  Is  bad  for  the  arts,  for  government, 
and  finally,  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  this  purpose 
In  the  face  of  growing  demands  for  basic 
education,  health,   defense,  and   other 
more  pressing  needs,  cannot  be  justified. 
Resolution  on  Western  Hemisphere :  I 
opposed  the  hastily  Introduced  resolution 
which  appears  to  annoimce  the  right  to 
unilateral  intervention  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
by  any  other  country.    We  cannot  af- 
ford to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  passing  resolu- 
tions against  a  background  of  heated 
emotions.    We     demonstrated  In  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  that  we 
would  act  in  self  defense.    Our  actions 
speak  for  themselves. 

Highway  beautification  bill:  I  opposed 
vigorously,  as  did  other  Members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  In  the  House,  the 
administration's  so-csJled  highway  beau- 
tification bill.  My  reasons  were  simple. 
I  was  advised  that  It  penalized  Oregon 
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unfairly  and  could  cost  my  State  as  much 
as  $13  million  in  highway  funds.  This, 
when  Oregon,  as  much  or  more  than  any 
other  State,  has  an  effective  program  of 
highway  beautification  of  Its  own.  How- 
ever, In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  could  not 
support  what  in  my  judgmeijt  amounted 
to  an  open-end  appropriation  to  pay  the 
undetermined  cost  of  the  experiment. 
And  the  bill  was  poorly  designed  to 
achieve  Its  stated  purpose. 

It  Is  not  only  on  the  fioor  of  the  House, 
however,  that  I  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  have  had  differences  with  the 
administration. 

Camp  White  saved:  In  my  own  case, 
for  example,  from  the  moment  the  rumor 
was  first  heard  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  planning  to  close  Camp 
White  Domiciliary  and  a  nimiber  of  other 
Veterans'    Administration    and    Public 
Health  Services  hospitals  and  domiclU- 
arles  throughout  the  country,  I  protested 
early,  and  often  and  long  to  the  White 
House,  to  the  President  directly,  to  the 
appropriate    congressional    committees 
and  finally   to  the  President's  special 
conunlsslon  to  study  the  closings.   I  con- 
tended with  full  justification  that  closing 
of  Camp  White  Domiciliary  would  not 
save  the  Goverrunent  money  and  would 
not  give  the  same  or  equivalent  care  to 
the  veterans.    As  the  cost  studies  I  pre- 
sented showed  conclusively,  it  would  have 
cost  more  money,  and  would  have  seri- 
ously lowered  the  level  of  care  for  many 
of  the  veterans  and  greatly  inconven- 
ienced the  remainder. 

At  the  same  time,  I  contended,  that 
should  the  administration  be  able  to 
prove  that  it  could  in  fact  save  the  Gov- 
errunent money  and  still  render  as  good 
or  better  care  to  the  members  of  the 
domiciliary  I  would  not  only  support  the 
plan,  but  would  defend  it  to  the  people 
of  the  district.  This  the  VA  could  not  do, 
and  we  finally  won  our  case.  Camp 
White  will  remain  open.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  the  Congress,  the  House  Veterans 
Conunittee  and  Chairman  Olki  Teagui:. 


RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    HOUSE    MEMBEB8 

It  is  not  only  the  responsibility  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  criticize  and 
oppose  that  which  he  believes  is  wrong 
or  unnecessary,  it  is  also  his  responsi- 
bility to  support  and  seek  to  improve 
those  measures  he  believes  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  his  district  and  his  country. 

President  Johnson  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory, in  my  judgment,  not  only  as  a  great 
President,  but  as  a  President  with  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  problems  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen  and  for  his  ability  and 
drive  to  do  something  effective  about 
them.  His  genius  lies  in  his  ability  to 
help  shape  a  national  consensus  and 
translate  it  into  needed  public  law. 

MAJOR  BILLS  SUPPORTED 

Among  the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
I  supported  that  were  enacted  by  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  in  achieving 
its  great  record  are: 

Medicare  and  social  security  amend- 
ments: Provide  hospitalization,  surgical 
and  nursing  home  care  for  persons  65 
years  and  older  financed  through  social 
security.    In  addition,  a  program  of  vol- 
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medical  insurance  was  established 

irill  assist  those  who  want  to  par- 

in  meeting  the  sudden  and  high 

modern  medical  treatment.    This 

I  have  urged  for  years.    Social 

benefits  were  increased   retro- 

to  January  1.  1965,  and  other  lib- 

changes  were  made. 

and  secondary  education: 

for  a  Federal  grant  program 

elementary   and   secondarj' 

ion  under  local  control  with  the 

»f  aid  for  school   districts   where 

ire  large  numbers  of  children  from 

stricken  families.    The  program 

or  breakthrough  in  providing  at 

I  linimum  educational  opportunities 

American  children  and  in  this  we 

a  real  blow  against  the  circle  of 

producing  ignorance,  and  igno- 

poverty.    I  was  pleased  to  give  my 

support  to  the  measure.    I  would 

1  (referred  that  the  bill  also  include 

for  judicial  review  to  de- 

flnally  whether  the  measure  did 

our  traditional  policy  of  separa- 

church  and  state.    I  do  not  believe 

does,  yet  I  felt  that  the  final  re- 

thls  should  be  made  by  the  Su- 

Court.   I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 

in  support  of  an  amendment  to 

for  judicial  review,  and  I  voted 
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tax  reduction :  Provides  for  ex- 
cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  vari- 
cofisumer  items  including  cosmetics, 
,   jewelry,   appliances,   telephone 
,  and  automobiles.    It  eliminates 
federal  excise  taxes  by  1969.    This 
is  acting  not  only  to  increase 
spendible  income  for  consumers,  but  to 
tusiness  to  meet  the  demand  for 
created  by  the  increased  spending 
This   in   turn   helps   to   create 
Ob  opportunities.    For  the  most 
msinesses  have  been,  and  all  of 
ihould  be,  passing  on  to  the  con- 
the  excise  tax  reductions. 
Omi  ibus  Housing  Act :  Expands  cur- 
rent urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
extends  FHA  loan  insurance 
encourages  urban  planning  and 
beauti^cation  and  provides  for  a  rent 
program    for    low-income 
The  Congress  did  not.  how- 
ovide  funds  to  implement  the  rent 


«s. 


rights:   Strengthens  the  ma- 
for  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
all  citizens  by  prohibiting  pay- 
a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  vot- 
by  prohibiting  literacy  tests  as  a 
of  discriminating  against  some 
provides  for  Federal  registrars  in 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
voters  are  registered  or  vote. 
ij  iterf eres  with  the  right  of  States 
'Oting  qualifications  only  in  those 
in  which  States  have  used  their 
discriminate  against  and  deny 
of  their  population  the  full 
of  American  citizenship.    States 
cannot  be  used  as  a  sword  to  vio- 
irjdividual  rights.     In  the  conflict 
States  rights  and  the  rights  of 
intiividual  citizen,  my  choice   was 
I  voted  for  the  measure, 
works  and  economic  develop- 
ment:  Provides  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram ^i  grants  and  loans  to  communi- 


ties for  public  works,  development  facil- 
ities, and  other  projects  and  is  intended 
to  aid  economically  depressed  areas.  The 
Fourth  District  was  helped  considerably 
by  the  old  ARA;  however,  this  program 
must  be  carefully  administered  to  achieve 
its  purpose. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expands  wa- 
ter pollution  control  programs,  estab- 
lishes a  stronger  administrative  organi- 
zation for  carrying  out  the  program, 
strengthens  the  Federal  responsibility 
in  setting  water  standards,  increases  the 
grant  program  for  water  treatment  plant 
construction,  and  increases  Federal  en- 
forcement powers.  Although  I  sup- 
ported the  bill,  I  am  less  than  satisfied 
with  it.  We  know  the  extent  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  throughout  the  country. 
We  know  the  dangers  pollution  repre- 
sents. It  is  inexcusable  for  us  to  do  less 
than  we  can  and  less  than  we  should. 
Yet  this  bill  did  represent  progress  in  at- 
tacking the  problem.  I  am  hopeful  the 
next  time  we  consider  this  problem  in 
the  Congress  we  will  do  the  rest  of  the 
job. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level 
I>epartment  to  administer  programs  af- 
fecting 70  percent  of  our  population  that 
now  resides  in  urban  areas. 

Omnibus  farm  program :  Improves  and 
extends  feed  grain,  wheat,  dairy,  wool, 
and  cotton  programs,  encourages  crop- 
land retirement  and  bolsters  farm  in- 
come. While  all  of  these  programs  can 
be  criticized,  and  I  have  done  so,  they 
have  avoided  the  chaos  of  a  farm  de- 
pression which  would  inevitably  envelop 
the  whole  economy  and  have  helped 
make  this  the  best  fed  Nation  on  earth 
at  far  less  cost  to  the  consumer  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  The  alterna- 
tives were  unacceptable. 

I  believe  that  our  biggest  farm  prob- 
lem of  the  near  future  will  be  how  to 
grow  more,  not  less,  to  help  feed  the  rap- 
idly expanding  population  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world. 

Immigration  Act  amendments:  Grad- 
ually abolishes  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system  but  maintains  all 
present  security  restrictions. 

Appalachian  regional  development; 
Authorizes  a  comprehensive  State-Fed- 
eral program  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economically  depressed  Ap- 
palachian region.  It  is  basically  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  public  facilities  and 
technical  assistance  so  that  the  region 
can  participate  in  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

Manpower  development  and  training: 
Extends  and  expands  manpower  train- 
ing programs  to  help  the  unemployed 
learn  new  skills  so  they  become  contrib- 
uting members  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  This  is  proving  to  be 
a  worthwhile  program. 

Economic  opportunity  program:  Elx- 
pands  the  antipoverty  program  and 
makes  other  improvements  in  the  oper- 
ation of  various  eispects  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
.3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
plan  and  develop  a  series  of  regional 
medical  centers  to  fight  heart  disease, 
stroke  and  cancer. 


Health  professions  education-  Ex 
tends  and  expands  program  of  construe" 
tion  grants  to  medical,  dental  and  other 
health  educational  institutions  and  ini- 
tiates a  program  of  scholarship  grants 
for  needy  students  as  well  as  increases 
the  student  loan  program. 

Presidential  continuity:  A  long  step 
toward  closing  a  serious  gap  in  the  Con- 
stitution was  taken  by  adopting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  establish  a  procedure  to  permit  the 
Vice  President  to  become  acting  Presi- 
dent if  the  President  is  unable  to  perform 
his  duty  and  to  provide  for  filling  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President 
when  this  occurs.  The  amendment  has 
been  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  this  will  be  accom- 
plished speedily. 

Health  research  facilities:  Provides  for 
extension  of  program  to  construct  health 
research  facilities  and  establishes  three 
new  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  administer  ex- 
panded programs  in  this  area. 

Community  health  services:  Extends 
programs  for  public  health  services  pro- 
viding vaccinations,  immunization,  oth- 
er preventive  treatment  of  diseases, 
migrant  health  clinics  and  grants  to 
States  for  general  health  services 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for 
initial  staffing  grants  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  community  mental  health  centers. 

Drug  controls:  Expands  Federal  con- 
trol and  supervision  over  the  distribution 
cf  certain  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs  that  are  becoming  a  serious  threat 
to  the  health  and  welfare,  particularly 
of  young  people.  This  is  not  the  final 
answer  to  the  increasing  problem  but  it 
is  an  important  beginning. 

I  am  now  studying  what  our  national 
policy  should  be  and  what,  if  any. 
changes  we  should  make  in  the  law  to 
achieve  an  enhghtened  and  effective  pol- 
icy  in  regard  to  the  use  and  control  of 
narcotics  as  well  as  barbiturates,  am- 
phetamines, and  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

Older  Americans:  Establishes  a  new 
administration  for  aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  programs  to  assist  the  grow- 
ing number  of  elder  citizens. 

Juvemle  delinquency:  Extends  the 
present  law  to  assist  communities  in  the 
development  of  new  programs  to  prevent 
or  control  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime. 

Water  resources  development :  Extends 
and  broadens  research  program  of  con- 
verting saline  water;  another  new  law 
provides  grants  to  States  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  water  resources  planning  and 
development  and  another  establishes  a 
grant  program  to  assist  in  development 
of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  fa- 
cilities in  rural  areas. 

Air  pollution:  Establishes  machinery 
for  controlling  motor  vehicle  air  pollu- 
tants and  accelerates  air  pollution  re- 
search programs. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes 
new  3-year  program  of  Federal-State- 
local  technical  cooperation  to  provide 
technical  service  centers  to  disseminate 
findings  of  scientific  and  technological 
importance  to  commerce  and  industry. 
The  rapid  acceleration  of  our  scientific 


and  technical  knowledge  makes  it  in- 
creasingly necessary  that  these  advances 
be  put  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  gen- 
erally through  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Pro- 
vides for  cost-of-living  increases  in  an- 
nuities to  retired  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Federal  pay  comparability:  Provides 
salary  increases  for  Federal  classified  and 
postal  employees  to  achieve  more  equit- 
able relationship  with  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees m  private  Industry  and  makes 
other  fringe  benefits  and  overtime  allow- 
ances. The  pressure  for  adjournment 
prevented  achievement  of  as  good  a  bill 
as  should  have  been  passed,  particularly 
that  part  of  the  measure  involving  over- 
time pay  of  postal  employees,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  deficiency  can  be  cor- 
rected. A  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  this  is  no  less  true  for  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  than  for  one 
in  private  industry. 

And  many  more  measures  which  I  sup- 
ported were  passed  which  add  something 
to  creating  a  better  and  more  just 
America. 

RXSPONSIBILrrY    TO   DISTTUCT 

Important  as  is  our  function  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  participating  in  shap- 
ing national  and  international  policy,  it 
is  also  my  function  as  a  representative  of 
a  congressional  district  to  be  concerned 
with,  and  act  in  the  interest  of,  my  dis- 
trict and  its  some  500.000  people.  It  is 
my  job  to  see  that  they  share  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  our  country,  that  Fed- 
eral responsibility  is  properly  assumed 
and  administered  in  my  district  for  those 
functions  that  properly  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  to 
act  as  attorney  in  Washington  for  the 
people  and  organizations  in  my  district 
who  carmot  come  back  here  to  present 
their  own  cases. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  must  adopt 
each  citizen's  view  as  my  own.  No  man 
can  do  that,  for  constituents  disagree 
among  themselves.  Any  time  two  peo- 
ple agree  100  percent  of  the  time,  one  of 
them  is  not  thinking. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said  that  the  citi- 
zens are  entitled  not  to  an  elected  repre- 
sentative's vote  but  to  his  judgment.  I 
have  tried  to  exercise  my  best  judgment 
to  accomplish  the  most  good  for  the 
greatest  number  in  my  district  and  In  my 
country.  I  hope  that  a  strong  majority 
of  my  constituents  agree. 

There  are  many  issues  with  which  I 
have  dealt  this  session  that  are  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  my  district  or  my 
State.  Some  involved  legislation,  some 
contact  with  executive  departments,  and 
some  a  combination.  Not  all  efforts  met 
with  success,  but  In  each  instance  I 
tried,  and  In  many  will  try  again  and  suc- 
ceed another  time. 

Boxcars:  For  example,  a  great  amovmt 
of  time  was  spent  seeking  ways  to  obtain 
additional  boxcars,  particularly  wide- 
and  double-door  cars,  for  Oregon's  lum- 
ber industry.  This  involved  work  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  contacts  with  the 
President  and  members  of  the  White 
House  staflT,  preparation  and  presenta- 


tion of  testimony  to  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  as  well  as  ex- 
tended discussions  with  railroad  officials. 
The  result:  There  are  now  more  box- 
cars available  to  Oregon  shippers;  emer- 
gency orders  have  been  Issued  by  the 
ICC  for  the  return  to  the  West  of  our  own 
boxcars,  and  legislation  that  will  en- 
courage car  ownership  and  efficient  use 
has  moved  to  near  final  stages  in  this 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  can 
become  law  early  In  the  next  session. 

Roseburg  Veterans'  Administration 
land:  The  city  of  Roseburg  has  wanted 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  return 
some  47  acres  of  land,  part  of  the  more 
than  400  acres  the  city  had  years  ago 
donated  to  the  VA.  The  agency  was 
willing  to  release  this  surplus  land,  but  It 
took  an  act  of  Congress  to  accomplish  it. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish  this 
last  year  but  was  unable  to  obtain  action 
on  it.  I  tried  again  this  year  and,  with 
considerable  help  from  my  colleagues  In 
this  House  and  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon, the  law  was  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

A  $300-million  atomic  accelerator: 
Much  time  was  spent  in  seeking  full  con- 
sideration for  the  proposal  by  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  Research  Council  to  locate 
the  $300  million  atomic  accelerator  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  and  in  helping 
the  council  in  its  contacts  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Should  we 
eventually  be  successful,  and  the  com- 
petition is  extremely  intense,  it  will  mean 
Oregon  will  share  more  fully  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  science,  and  that  the 
Oregon  economy  will  reap  great  direct 
and  related  benefits.  But  this  is  only  one 
scientific  Installation. 

Research  and  development  contracts 
and  grants:  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  spending  more  than  $15  billion 
a  year  on  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  and  grants,  much  of  it 
going  to  a  few  large  institutions,  I  have 
sought  a  more  equitable  policy  for  the 
distribution  of  such  Federal  funds  and 
have  testified  for  such  a  policy  before  a 
Senate  committee  calling  for  this. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  recently  the 
President  has  instructed  all  agencies  and 
departments  handling  Federal  research 
and  development  funds  to  seek  a  more 
equitable  distribution  and  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  the  entire  Nation 
to  share  in  the  forward  thrust  of  our 
science  and  technology.  It  is  precisely 
this  policy  that  I,  and  others  in  the  Con- 
gress, have  been  urging  and  it  is  one 
that  I  believe  will  have  great  benefits  not 
only  for  my  district  but  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Funding  of  existing  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  reclamation  projects:  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  worked  on  funding  of  exist- 
ing navigation,  flood  control,  and  rec- 
lamation projects.  During  the  3  years 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
Congress,  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Fourth  District  have  increased  from  ap- 
proximately $25  million  to  over  $40  mil- 
lion. And  yet,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  If  we  are  to  harness  for  man's  pro- 
tection and  productive  use  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  Oregon. 

Improvements  authorized:  Major  har- 
bor improvements  were  authorized  for 


the  mouth  of  the  Chetco  River  at  Brook - 
Ings-Harbor  and  at  Port  Orford,  and 
Congress  provided  first  year  funding  for 
the  Port  Orford  project.  It  is  very  un- 
usual for  a  project  to  be  authorized  and 
funded  In  the  same  year  and  with  both 
projects  In  a  single  county  the  taisk  was 
even  more  difficult.  Although  Brookings 
was  equally  deserving,  the  conferees  on 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  did 
not  approve  funds  to  begin  work  this 
fiscal  year  becavise  the  fourth  district 
already  has  more  than  its  share.  Brook- 
ings is  not  behind  schedule ;  Port  Orford 
is  just  ahead  of  schedule. 

Obtaining  financing  for  the  Chetca 
River  project  to  the  full  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  capability  the  first  year  will 
be  a  high  priority  goal  In  the  coming 
session.  Both  projects  are  fully  justi- 
fied and  should  be  pushed  to  completion 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Other  district  concerns:  Attempting  to 
settle    the    controversy    concerning    an 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore,  still 
unresolved;  working  with  industry  and 
the  affected  departments  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  an  equitable  bidding  sys- 
tem  on   Government    timber;    helping 
communities  with  their  problems  rang- 
ing from  continued  air  service  to  financ- 
ing water  systems  and  waste  treatment 
facilities;  seeking  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  flood  relief  following  the  tragic 
floods  of  last  winter;  flghtlng  for  main- 
tenance of  the  35-to-65  ratio  In  private 
and  Navy  ship  repair  work  in  order  to 
protect  both  Oregon  employment  and 
the  national  ship  repair  capacity;  at- 
tempting to  secure  an  adequate  suppy 
of  agricultural  labor.  Improve  harbors 
for  the  State.  Increase  Oregon's  business 
share  In  Government  contracts,  and  the 
like,  have  occupied  many  hours,  days, 
and  weeks. 

In  addition,  the  receipt  of  an  average 
of  50  flrst-class  letters  a  day.  each  re- 
quiring research  or  contract  with  de- 
partments of  governments  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  accurate  information  and  sis- 
slstance  to  residents  of  the  Fourth 
District  has  absorbed  much  time  and 
effort.  I  hope  this  effort  has  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  proving  that  govern- 
ment Is  not  a  huge,  impersonal  burea\ic- 
racy  but  does.  In  fact,  have  a  heart 
and  a  conscience.  Many  letters  Involve 
problems  of  social  security  beneflts,  mili- 
tary or  civil  service  pensions,  post  office 
persormel.  requests  for  service  academy 
appointments,  and  the  like. 

The  list  Is  really  endless.  It  ranges 
from  helping  a  high  school  student  ob- 
tain material  for  a  debate  to  working 
to  obtain  the  release  from  a  Communist 
country  of  the  daughter  of  a  constituent. 
It  has  been  a  good  year,  a  satisfying 
and  a  busy  one.  I  hope  now,  as  do  all  of 
my  colleagues,  for  the  chance  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  district,  primarily  to 
listen  and  not  to  talk.  And  for  some 
time  to  rest,  to  fish,  to  ride  my  horse, 
and  for  some  solitude  In  which  to  thlrik 
and  gain  refreshment  for  the  efforts 
ahead.    Much  remains  to  be  done. 

My  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  for  permitting  me  to  serve  In 
this  Congress  cf  opportunity,  in  this 
most  demanding  and  exhilarating  office. 
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LnniTersary  of  Kaiser  Alaminam  in 
West  Vir^a 


EjXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST   VI8CIKIA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  IHECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  West 
Virgini  =i  is  fortunate  to  have  a  great  and 
civic -n  inded  indiistry,  the  Kaiser  Alu- 
miniun  &  Chemical  Corp.,  with  a  plant  in 
raqidly  expanding  Ohio  Valley.  Re- 
we  celebrated  the  10th  anniver- 
the  Kaiser  plant  in  Ravenswood, 
,  with  an  appreciation  dinner. 
came  on  a  weekday  night 
House  of  Representatives  was 
and  thus  it  was  unfortunate  I 
attend  in  person,  but  I  did  send 
following  telegram  to  the  editor  of 
News,  who  was  master 
for    the    appreciation 
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Mr.  PhiIjp  Pottbnkt, 
News. 
W.  Va.: 
County  and  the  entire  State  of 
a  are  proud  of  the  outstanding 
which  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Cheml- 
has  demonstrated  In  the  develop- 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  om-  State. 
nember  of  the  House  Committee  on 
and  Astronautics,  I  was  personally 
while  witnessing  the  successful  test 
the   260-Inch  solid   fueled   rocket 
to  be  able  to  point  out  Kaiser's  role 
the  alimilnimi  for  this  rocket, 
but  one  evidence  of  the  importance 

In  the  space  age. 

nore  Important,  however,  Is  the  tre- 

contrlbutlon    which    Kaiser    has 

furthering  human  relationships  and 

development.    The  list  would  be 

to  detail,  but  whether  it  be  building 

the  hospital   In   Ripley,   recreation 

,  and  Just  being  a  good  neighbor, 

always  ready  to  help  and  all  of  us 

expressing  our  sincere  appreciation. 

wrvant  in  Congress, 

Ken  Hechlex. 
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Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
■<  lIso  include  the  texts  of  addresses 
appreciation  dirmer  by  the  Gov- 
West  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
C.  Smith,  and  the  president  of 
Aluminum  ti  Chemical  Corp., 
Jr.    Also  included  with  my 
Is  an  article  by  Phil  Foumey 
entitled,    "Jackson    County's    Years    of 
Chang^  1955-65,"  which  appeared  in  the 
West  Virginia  Progress: 
or  OovEXNOH   Smith  at  the   In- 
DtrsxaiAL    Appreciation    Dinner,    Ravens- 
wood  High  School,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va.. 
OcTOBsx   14.   1965 

Industrial    appreciation    dinner    to- 
noteworthy  and  important  in  many 


1  lOteworthy.  because  It  is  being  held 
t!  le  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Ravens- 
ar  i  Ripley  Chambers  of  Commerce.  I 
th  5  Is  just  a  beginning  for  you.  Both 
organize  tlons  have  men  and  women  of  great 
talent,  ^  rho  can  devote  those  combined  tal- 
ents to  Julldtng  a  stronger  Jackson  County. 
It  is  li  iportant,  because  what  we  are  mark- 
ing is  n^  (t  the  success  of  a  company  nor  the 
success  )f  a  community,  but  the  spirit  of  a 
people.  TTils  dinner  tonight  Is  taking  place 
because  jver  several  years,  thousands  of  peo- 


ple have  been  interested  In  the  progress  of 
their  business,  their  comm.unity  and  their 
State 

Indeed,  West  Virginia  as  a  whole  could 
learn  a  great  deal  fro.m  Jackson  County. 
You  should  be  proud  of  what  you  have  ac- 
complished. 

We  all  know  this  story — the  decade  of 
change  that  has  transformed  this  county 
from  a  quiet  rural  area  to  a  bustling  indus- 
trial  complex. 

Ten  years  ago.  Ravenswood's  population 
was  1,200.     Today.  It  is  over  5,000. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  759  students  in 
school.     Today,   there   are   over  2,000. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  15.000  In  this 
county.  Today,  that  figure  has  Jumped  to 
20.000. 

The  reason,  of  course — an  important 
American  aliuninum  company  chose  to  build 
and  produce  In  West  Virginia.  And  today, 
our  State  Is  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
pride  at  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  Aluminum 
plant  In  Jackson  County  Is  the  world's  larg- 
est, most  nuxlern  fully  integrated  alumi- 
num plant  and  that  the  leaders  of  Kaiser 
had  enough  faith  In  the  future  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  locate  here. 

In  short,  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  and  the  management 
of  Kaiser  Aluminium  has  answered  the  hopes 
of  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  who  said.  10  years  ago 
In  Ravenswood,  "we  sincerely  hope  that,  in 
the  future,  men  may  look  back  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  day  we  transformed  a  part  of 
the  landscape  into  a  huge  aluminum  mill, 
and  say  that  you  and  we  together  built  much 
more  than  just  a  new  Industry." 

Now.  today,  we  In  West  Virginia  must 
ask  ourselves  the  question:  Where  do  we 
stand  today?  What  are  we  doing  to  merit 
the  trtost  others  have  placed  In  our  State? 
And — most  importantly,  are  we  doing 
enough? 

There  are  three  yardsticks  with  which  we 
can  measure  our  growth — Jobs,  education, 
and  roads. 

West  Virginia  has  had  to  change  from  pri- 
marily a  one-ludustry  State  to  a  State  of 
many  Industries,  and  this  has  required  a 
period  of  adjustment.  But  we  have  made 
progress  in  providing  more  Jobs — through 
the  location  of  new  Industries,  through  Job 
retraining  programs,  through  vocational 
education — and  we  are  going  to  do  more. 

Every  year  for  the  past  *  years,  this  State 
has  set  new  economic  records,  and  this  Is 
due,  in  large  part,  to  our  growing  work  force. 

In  the  last  12  months,  for  example  more 
than  25,000  persons  who  were  previously  out 
of  work  were  put  on  the  Job. 

This  Is  progress.  This  is  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  field.  This  Is  the  answer  when  people 
ask  how  we've  been  combatting  unemploy- 
ment. And  Kaiser  Aluminum  has  been  a  big 
part  of  that  progress. 

Our  highway  system,  which  Is  so  Impor- 
tant to  a  State  with  such  geographic  fac- 
tors as  West  Virginia,  will  grow  Into  ribbons 
of  modern,  flrst-class  highways  cutting 
across  our  State,  so  that  by  1972.  every  West 
Virginian  will  be  within  35  minutes  driving 
time  of  a  major,  flrst-class  highway.  We're 
talking  here  about  a  bllllon-dollar  road  pro- 
gram, really,  because  plans  have  already  been 
laid  for  the  post-1972  era  of  construction. 
We're  going  to  town  on  roads  and  highways, 
and  we  intend  to  meet  our  commitments 
here. 

Finally,  let's  look  at  education.  This  is  a 
very  Important  matter  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  and  to  the  people  of  Jackson 
County. 

I  hope  that  I'm  not  misinterpreted  when 
I  point  out  to  the  people  fo  this  county 
"what  needs  to  be  done  In  education." 

But  there  are  a  few  things  that  should  be 
emphasized.       ' 

First,' your  State  legislature  approved  the 
administration's  bill  on  education  last 
January   which    will    mean    an    annual    pay 
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raise  for  teachers  over  the  next  3-ycar  pert 
od— and  a  richer  currlculimi  for  your  bovs 
and  girls  in  school.  This  is  of  interest  to 
every  parent  and  this  monumental  achieve 
ment  brought  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  i 
have  had  since  being  In  office.  It  meant  a 
change — and  a  change  for  the  better 

Project  Head  Start  was  an  Innovation  In 
West  Virginia  education  this  year—and  every 
one  of  us  here  should  take  pride  in  the  faa 
that  we  led  the  Nation  by  having  every  one 
of  our  school  districts  participating  in  Head 
Start. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  state  has 
done. 

But  the  State  can  only  do  so  much  when 
It  comes  to  education.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice.    It  is  a  matter  of  law. 

The  responsibility  of  operating  the  schools 
in  this  county  rest  with  the  people  of  this 
county. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  splendid  way  in 
which  Kaiser  Aluminum  has  joined  with 
you  as  a  partner  to  build  a  stronger  educa- 
tional system  through  your  education  foun- 
dation in  Jackson  County.  Not  Just  the 
people  of  Jackson  County,  but  all  the  people 
of  this  State  bow  In  your  direction  for  the 
vigor  with  which  Kaiser  stepped  in  and  said, 
"Here  we  are.  Let's  go  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem.    We  want  to  help  out." 

This  system  is  working  well.  But  we  must 
be  realistic.  This,  of  necessity,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  temporary  program.  What  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  need  to  do  is  take  a  long- 
range  view  of  educational  needs  and  make 
long-range  plans  to  solve  your  educational 
problems. 

The  educational  foundation  is  a  temporary 
answer.  It  has  been  a  good  answer,  but  It 
Is  not  the  answer. 

In  taking  a  long-range  view,  we'd  better 
begin  asking  ourselves  some  questions: 

Should  there  come  a  lull  in  the  aluminum 
business  within  the  next  decade,  would 
Kaiser  or  any  aluminum  industry  be  able 
to  continue  Its  contribution  to  your  school 
system — or  Indeed,  should  It  be  expected  to? 

Are  we  asking  Industry  to  do  something 
we  should  be  doing  ourselves? 

In  the  past,  have  we  done  as  much  as  we 
could,  as  well  as  we  could,  to  see  that  our 
county  school  boards  have  the  adequate 
finances  to  strengthen  our  school  system? 

Is  the  present  system  of  school  financing 
going  to  result  in  more  Industries  being  at- 
tracted to  Jackson  County  or  fewer  Indus- 
tries? 

These  are  questions  that  need  to  be  asked. 

The  real  answer  lies  in  leadership.  If  new 
industries  are  to  come  Into  this  part  of  West 
Virginia,  the  leaders  of  those  industries  will 
look  first  to  see  if  the  local  people  have  pro- 
vided the  necessary  leadership  at  that  level 
to  meet  the  problems  of  this  area. 

In  short,  if  it  is  feasible — and  this  is  some- 
thing only  you  alone  can  decide;  no  State 
office  can  decide  It  for  you — a  new.  equitable 
means  of  financing  your  school  system  should 
be  worked  on.  so  you  could  point  to  your 
schools,  and  mean  it  when  you  say,  "There 
are  our  schools  for  our  children,  built  with 
our  money.'' 

The  matter  of  our  children's  education  Is 
nobody's  responsibility  but  our  own.  And 
we  must  grasp  It.  Educational  excellence  In 
West  Virginia  today  Is  ovirs  alone  to  develop. 
And  no  one  will  deny  that  the  quality  of 
West  Virginia's  educational  system  Is  our 
key  to  opportunity,  and  the  key  to  this 
State's  brightest  days. 

So  the  leaders  of  all  of  our  communities — 
not  Just  Ravenswood.  not  just  Ripley — must 
ask  ourselves.  "Are  we  doing  enough?" 

And  only  we  can  answer  that. 

What  we  need  Is  Insight  and  foresight. 
This  means  the  ability  to  stand  up  and  say 
things  that  may  not  be  popular  with  100 
percent  of  the  people.  It  means  speaking 
the  hard  truth,  although  It  may  warp  the 
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delicately  woven  threads  of  political   Ideas 
and  prejudices. 

It  bolls  down  to  a  ptu^  and  simple  interest 
in  politics,  government,  and  public  affairs, 
and  I  use  the  terms  synonymously. 

All  too  often,  when  someone  mentions 
politics,  everyone  runs  for  cover  Into  his  own 
Uttle  corner,  as  If  a  plague  had  hit  the 
countryside. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  political 
system  Is  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have  of 
getting  things  accomplished.  It  has  been 
In  existence  since  this  country  came  into  ex- 
istence. It  produced  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son. Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  and  Kennedy.  And 
today,  more  and  more  people  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  the  affairs  of  political  life 
because  this  is  the  outlet  for  new  ideas  and 
the  vehicle  for  placing  these  ideas  before 
the  public. 

President  Kennedy  was  fond  of  pointing 
out  that  mothers  may  still  want  their  sons 
to  grow  up  to  be  President,  but  according 
to  a  famous  Gallup  poll  of  some  years  ago. 
some  73  percent  do  not  want  them  to  become 
politicians  in  the  process. 

I  would  remind  you  all  that  we  have 
pledged  excellence  In  State  government,  and 
that  we  want  to  attract  men  and  women  of 
highest  standards  to  conduct  our  genera- 
tion's most  important  business,  the  public 
business. 

And  If  you  have  an  interest  in  our  genera- 
tion's most  important  business — and  I'm 
sure  you  do — we  will  welcome  you  and  your 
Ideas  to  build  a  stronger  State. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  Kaiser  Aliuni- 
num  has  proven  its  dedication  to  otur  State 
over  the  past  decade,  and  eru-lched  the  cul- 
tural economical  and  educational  stance  of 
the  entire  Ohio  Valley  by  its  presence. 

Now,  we  have  to  work  together  to  Improve 
our  State  and  to  reach  Its  goals. 

In  so  doing,  we  miost  recognize  that  lead- 
ership on  the  community  level  Is  our  great- 
est strength.  We  must  accept  the  challenge 
to  provide  that  leadership,  whether  It  be  in 
Ravenswood  or  Harper's  Ferry;  in  Chester 
or  Bluefield. 

And  in  so  doing,  we  can  work  together  for 
a  better  road  system.  And  I.  as  Governor, 
will  devote  myself  to  that  goal. 

We  can  work  together  for  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities. And  I,  as  Governor,  will  aim  for 
the  day  when  no  man  is  without  a  job. 

We  can  work  together  to  continue  our  pvu- 
stiit  of  educational  excellence.  And  I  re- 
nmln  committed  to  that  goal. 

And  the  same  spirit  that  brought  Kaiser 
Aluminum  to  Ravenswood  and  national  rec- 
ognition to  Ripley's  Foiuth  of  July  can 
buUd  the  best  employment,  road,  and  edu- 
cational system  In  the  entire  State  of  West 
Virginia  right  here  in  Jackson  County. 

Remarks  by  T.  J.  Ready,  Jr.,  President, 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp..  at 
Kaiser  Appreciation  Dinner.  Ravenswood, 
W.  Va.,  October  14,  1965 
Governor  Smith,  Mayor  Moore,  Mayor  Jor- 
dan, members  of  the  county  court,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentleman.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  acknowledge,  on 
behalf  of  Kaiser  Aluminum,  the  demonstra- 
tions of  appreciation  and  goodwill  expressed 
today  by  officials  representing  the  State,  the 
county,  the  cities  of  Ravenswood  and  Ripley, 
and  the  business  community.  It  is  gratify- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  to  hear  one's  organiza- 
tion accorded  this  kind  of  testimonial. 
Speaking  for  the  some  3,000  men  and  women 
who  operate  the  Ravenswood  Works  and  for 
the  thousands  of  other  Kaiser  Aluminum 
employees  located  around  the  country  and 
throughout  the  free  world,  we  thank  you 
all  for  this  recognition. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  has  always  had  great 
faith  in  the  future  of  this  State  and  of  its 
people.  We  have  continuously  invested  in 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Ravens- 
wood Works  since  we  originally  announced 


Its  construction  here  10  years  ago.  In  so 
Investing,  we  have  demonstrated  our  con- 
tinuing belief  that  West  Virginia  is  a  reliable 
and  economic  location  for  major  Industrial 
production  facllitleB. 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  continue  to 
protect  yotu-  favorable  business  climate,  and 
that  under  the  able  guidance  of  your  Gov- 
ernor, congressional  delegation,  legislature, 
and  other  dedicated  public  officials,  you  will 
seek  further  means  of  encouraging  the  fruit- 
ful partnership  of  business.  Industry,  and 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia. 

Together,  we  can  look  with  real  satisfac- 
tion on  the  many  physical  changes  that  have 
taken  place  here  during  the  past  10  years. 
The  extent  of  this  progress  struck  me  today 
as  I  toured  the  county.  The  evidence  is  all 
around  us.  I'm  told  that  the  population 
has  increased  by  more  than  a  third. 

Per  capita  Income  in  1954  was  $1,106.  one 
of  the  lowest  in  West  Virginia.  It  now 
stands  at  $2,482.  the  second  highest  of  West 
Virginia's  55  counties. 

These  changes  have  created  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  the  people  of  Jackson 
County. 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  that  I  could 
describe  to  you  in  the  short  time  we  are 
together  here  the  great  changes  that  are 
also  taking  place  in  our  business  and  in 
industry  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States  and 
In  the  free  world.  Some  of  these  changes 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  operations  here 
at  Ravenswood  and  upon  the  welfare  and 
the  prospects  of  our  employees. 

The  outstanding  new  factor  vrith  which 
we  all  must  deal  today  is  the  serious  Impact 
of  Increasing  competition  upon  our  busi- 
ness— competition  from  other  producers  and 
fabricators  In  the  United  States;  competition 
from  similar  organizations  in  other  parts  of 
the  free  world,  and  competition  for  the  es- 
tabllEhed  alvuninum  markets  which  comes 
increasingly  from  other  materials. 

Competition  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  price, 
quality   and  range   of   product   and   service, 
including  promptness  of  shipment  and  re- 
liability in  the  meeting  of  customer  sched- 
ules.   The  ability  to  compete  In  any  of  these 
categories  is  determined  largely  by  the  qual- 
ity of  plant  operations — high  efficiency  and 
low  production  costs  to  yield  an  adequate 
profit  at  competitive  prices;  careful  handling 
and    processing   to   ins\ire    highest   product 
quality,    and    topnotch    delivery    perform- 
ance to  meet  the  schedules  of  our  customers. 
The  most  skilled  management  group  and 
the   most  modern   and   efficient   equipment 
cannot  accomplish  these  objectives.     The  im- 
portant   Ingredient   is   people.     The   contri- 
bution of  employees  in  this  chain  of  factors 
determines  the  quality  of  the  product,  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  kind  of  service 
we  can  give  our  customers.     Only   through 
a  joining  together  of  management,  equip- 
ment  and    employees   will   the   Ravenswood 
works  be  able  to  maintain  Its  place  In  an 
increasingly  competitive  business  picture  as 
one  of  the  world's  largest  aluminum   pro- 
duction and  fabricating  establishments. 

Speaking  for  management,  I  can  say  that 
we  have  every  intention  of  making  Ravens- 
wood works  the  top  plant  in  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  50  domestic  and  28  ovearsea  facilities. 
Our  overall  objective  is  for  Ravenswood  to 
become  known  as  the  Industry's  most  reliable 
source  of  aluminum  sheet  and  plate  products 
of  the  highest  quality.  We  have  here  all  the 
makings  to  accomplish  this  goal — modern 
plant  buildings,  the  latest  in  equipment,  and 
capable  workers.  In  short,  biggest  and  best 
is  the  image  we  have  for  Ravenswood  works. 
But  leadership  does  not  happen  all  by  it- 
self. We  win  all  have  to  contribute.  The 
truth  is  that  In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  not 
the  company  that  Is  In  competition  with 
other  companies,  but  the  employee — the  in- 
dividual employee  who  Is  In  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  employees  of  other  plants  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.    The  aluminum 


market  will  accept  fabricated  aluminum 
products  from  any  reliable  and  economic 
source.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  qualify 
as  such  a  source,  so  that  we  can  maintain 
and  expand  our  share  of  the  market  and 
continue  to  grow. 

For  there  Is  room  for  growth.  The  alu- 
minum industry  is  one  of  the  most  phenom- 
enal growth  industries  of  all  time.  Since 
the  turn  of  the  century  it  has  doubled,  on 
the  average,  every  10  years,  which  represents 
an  annual  Increase  of  from  7  to  8  percent. 
The  Industry's  current  growth  is  at  that 
rate,  or  better,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future — both  short  and  long  term — is  for  a 
continuation  of  this  rapid  growth. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  very  foundation  of  our 
American  economy — the  system  known  as 
the  free  enterprise  or  profit  system.  Like 
the  sunlight  and  the  good  air  we  breathe. 
It  is  something  many  of  us  accept  without 
much  thought,  often  without  really  under- 
standing the  great  Importance  of  the  profit 
incentive  in  our  lives.  Certainly,  as  busi- 
nessmen, government  leaders,  and  citizens, 
we  should  all  be  doing  more  about  further- 
ing such  understanding. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  profits  are  what  make 
our  tomorrows. 

Tomorrow's  jobs  are  dependent  on  today's 
profits.      We    all    know    that    more   job    op- 
portunities have  to  be  created  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  prosper  as  a  country  and  as  a 
State.     In   Kaiser   Aluminum,    for   example, 
It  takes  a  substantial  Investment  of  many 
thousands    of    dollars — enough     money    to 
start    a    sizable    business — for    every    single 
name   on    our    payroll.     Furthermore,   after 
the  initial  investment  is  made  and  a  plant 
is    operating,     today's    rapid     rate    of    ob- 
solescence— the  result  of  great  technological 
progress — makes  it  necessary  to  continue  to 
Invest  money   In  the  plant  to  replace  and 
upgrade  equipment.     It  Is  necessary  to  do 
this   to  keep  abreast   of   Industry   progress. 
We  have  already  made  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind    of    investment    here    at    Ravenswood, 
and   we   expect   to  continue   to   do   a   great 
deal   more  over  the  years   ahead.     Industry 
needs   adequate    profit,   therefore,   not   only 
to  provide  the  original  Investment,  but  also 
to  keep  its  facilities  at  peak  production  ef- 
ficiency. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from  to  create 
and  maintain  new  Jobs?  There  is  only  one 
place  It  can  come  from — that  Is  from  the 
profits  of  successful  business  enterprise. 
We  must  always  be  In  a  position  to  persuade 
Investors  and  financial  institutions  to  place 
their  funds  In  our  securities.  There  Is  only 
one  way  to  persuade  them  to  do  this,  end 
that  Is  to  offer  the  expectation  of  greater 
profit  by  investing  in  our  securities  rather 
than  in  other  Investments  of  equal  safety. 

And  while  we  are  mentioning  the  need  for 
utmost  Industrial  efficiency  to  meet  com- 
petitive pressures,  let  us  remember  that  not 
only  business  Is  competitive.  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  are  In  competition  too.  West 
Virginia's  State  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  various  Industrial  development 
groups  In  the  State  know  just  how  serious 
that  competition  Is.  WhUe  the  department 
of  commerce  and  the  Industrial  dveelopment 
groups  are  trying  to  sell  the  advantages  of 
West  Virginia  to  Industry,  15,000  other 
groups  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
other  cities  and  areas  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  extent  that  West  Virginia  and 
Jackson  County  succeed  In  such  effort,  the 
result  will  be  more  payrolls,  more  businesses, 
more  people,  better  homes,  better  schools, 
and  Improved  cultural  opportunities — all 
supported  by  a  broader  tax  base.  There  will 
be  jobs  to  keep  West  Virginia's  children  In 
West  Virginia,  and  something  left  over  to 
grow  on.  It's  that  "something  left  over  to 
grow  on"  that  may  very  well  be  said  to  be 
West  Virginia's  profit. 
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As  a  Iflnal  note.  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a 
motnen ;  about  young  people  and  education. 
In  192C  H.  G.  Wells,  In  his  "Outline  of  His- 
tory." '  iTote  that  "human  history  becomes 
more  a  nd  more  a  race  between  education 
and  ca  ;afitrophe."  Unless  we  educate  our 
chlldrei  i.  we  will  lose  the  peace  by  default 
througl ,  lack  of  technological  skill  or  Ig- 
noranc<  of  political  philosophy.  In  these 
times,  ;here  are  other  things  that  require 
education  and  understanding,  too  And  they 
the  competitive  |ree  enterprise  sys- 
( iUr  country, 
ystem  is  eminently  worth  preserving, 
because  none  other  has  worked  so 
long,  for  so  many, 
c  anger  of  losing  this  system,  through 
If  you  please,  is  another  race,  as 
y  Tote,  "between  education  and  ca- 
We  can  do  our  part  here  in 
County  and  in  all  of  West  Virginia 
our  way  of  life  by  giving  our 
the  education  that  is  theirs  as   a 
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Aluminum  stands  ready  to  support 

that  will  help  further  the  edu- 

training  of  all  young  people.    We 

"  pledging  our  cooperation  to  the 

that  started  here  10  years  ago. 

!  teadfast  In  our  desire  to  assist  in  the 

d  improvement   of   the  social   and 

climate   of   this    county    and    its 
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can  only  meet  its  social  responsi- 

It  Is  in  business — and  that  it  can 

in  business  by  meeting  Its  profit 
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said   that   "profits  make   our  to- 
' — but   It   is   up   to   each   of   us    to 
and    improve    the    economic    and 
imate  of  Jackson  County  and  West 
for  those  tomorrows.     Let  us  con- 
partnership  in  this  objective. 
I  want  to  thank  you,  the  citizens 
County  and  West  Virginia,  for 
tesftmonlal  of  good  will  and  for  your  al- 
gTficious  hospitality. 

had  a  wonderful  day  in  Jackson 
oday. 


Jacksoi^  County's  Yeahs  or  Change,  1955- 

65 :  O  ME  Man's  Personal  Report  on  What 

Happi  ns    When    Heavy    Industry    Moves 

into  i  RxTRAL  West  Virginia  County 

(By  Phil  Pourneyi 

—Mr.  Pourney  is  editor-manager  of 

enswood   News   and   is   the   current 

t  of  the  West  Virginia  Press  Asso- 

He   moved    to   Jackson    County   in 

■  Just  as  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chem- 

.'s   giant   facility  was    being  built. 

story  he  was  asked  to  describe  the 

le  first  knew  it.  and  to  note  changes 

1  ave  taken  place  in  Jackson  County 

he  past  decade.    Because  he  is  more 

>  with  the  circumstances  in  Ravens- 

llfcelf.  much  of  his  article  deals  with 

unity — although    the   facts    pre- 

I  an  be  extended  across  the  county  to 

<  egree.) 

^ed  in  Ravenswood  In  June  1955.  to 

town's    weekly    newspaper — which 

its  doors  and  ceased  publication 

before. 

1  locks  of  red  brick  and  painted  metal 

stretched    down    either    side    of 

which  was  Just  about  to  be  paved 

first  time  above  and  below  Ravens- 

A    single    movie    house    and    a    few 

offered  the  town's  night  life.    There 

Intersection  traffic  lights,  few  Intact, 

or  curbs,  and  parking  meters  had 

added    to    the    town's    business 
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The  fesldential  section  of  the  town  was 
charact  irlzed  by  old  homes,  some  of  them 
gracef  u  reminders  of  a  more  prosperous  past. 
Stately  trees  lined  both  sides  of  the  streets. 

The  xjwn's  native  population  consisted 
largely  >f  older  people,  since  the  youngsters 
had  to  leave  to  find  Job  opportunities. 
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Ravenswood  proper  covered  about  40 
square  blocks.  Nearly  half  a  mile  of  open 
field  separated  Ravenswood  from  the  small 
residential  community  of  North  Ravenswood. 

Except  for  rural  routes,  there  were  no 
postal  carriers  In  Ravenswood  in  1955.  The 
town  owned  and  operated  its  own  electric 
and  water  systems. 

And  this  was  the  way  Ravenswood  had 
been  for  the  past  50  years.  While  a  portion 
of  its  support  came  from  the  railway  and 
a  pottery,  the  larger  portion  was  derived 
from  the  agriculturnl  districts. 

Then  came  Kaiser  Aluminum.  About  the 
time  I  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  first  of 
some  9,000  construction  worker.s  began  to 
appear.  Housing  was  at  a  premium.  There 
were  no  motels. 

Life  In  Jack.son  County  in  1955  was  truly 
a  rural  life. 

But  today,  Jackson  County's  economy  is 
based  primarily  on  industry.  Some  3,500 
people  are  employed  at  the  aluminum  plant. 
The  annual  payroll  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $23  million.  The  county  boasts  a  new 
41-bed  hospital  (in  Ripley),  a  remodeled 
courthouse  which  gives  the  appearance  and 
space  of  a  new  structure,  a  vastly  expanded 
youth  center  at  Cedar  Lakes,  a  modern  shop- 
ping center,  and  many  enlarged  and  remod- 
eled business  houses.  New  homes  are  every- 
where. Where  once  there  were  farni-s,  today 
there  are  housing  developments. 

The  transformation  from  the  rural  life  to 
the  industrial  life — while  not  yet  complete — 
has  been  an  Intense  experience.  There  have 
been  problems,  of  course;  but  in  balance 
the  picture  is  extremely  rosy. 

While  statistics  are  quite  dull,  they  some- 
times tell  a  story  more  effectively  than  any 
other  means.  Let's  keep  them  to  the  bare 
essentials,  but  consider  the  change  in  the 
past  decade : 

In  the  summer  of  1S55,  the  population  of 
Ravenswood  was  nearly  1.200;  this  year  that 
figure  stands  at  5.000. 

Ravenswood's  school  enrollment  was  759  in 
1954;  last  year  it  reached  2,185. 

In  effect,  the  presence  of  Kaiser  has  meant 
to  Ravenswood  the  superimposition,  on  a 
community  of  less  than  1.20O  people,  of  the 
populations  of  three  more  towns  of  the  same 
size.  Your  imagination  doesn't  have  to 
stretch  very  far  r.o  enable  you  to  see  what 
this  kind  of  growth  in  such  a  short  span 
means  in  terms  of  utilities,  government  serv- 
ices, retail  trade  and  all  the  rest. 

In  fact,  school  facilities  became  so  over- 
taxed that  Kaiser  Aluminum  In  1957  built 
a  modern  20-classroom  elementary  school  in 
Ravenswood  and  has  since  leased  it  to  the 
county  board  of  education  for  $1  per  year. 
When  a  converted  apartment  building  had 
to  be  purchased  for  school  use.  Kaiser  again 
put  up  the  money  and  now  leases  this  facility 
for  $1  per  year  to  the  county. 

But  Kaiser's  influence  has  not  been  limited 
to  Ravenswood  alone.  Less  than  one-third 
of  their  employees  live  In  Ravenswood. 
Nearly  half  commute  to  work  from  outside 
the  county. 

Yet.  with  just  1,800  of  their  employees  liv- 
ing in  Jackson  County,  look  at  the  economic 
impact  Kaiser  has  had  upon  the  county  in 
the  past  10  years: 

Total  population  has  climbed  from  about 
15.400  tn  1954  to  approximately  20.000  this 
year. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  has  risen 
from  $27  mJlllon  to  more  than  $62  million 
last  year. 

The  school  population  has  gone  from  3,600 
in  1954  to  5,700  in  1965. 

Per  capita  income  In  1954  was  $1,105.  one 
of  the  lowest  In  West  Virginia.  It  now  stands 
at  $2,482,  second  highest  of  West  Virginia's 
55  counties. 

Retail  sales  in  Jackson  County  amounted 
to  $8.2  million  in  1954;  in  1963.  they  stood 
at  $14.4  million. 

In  Ravenswood  today,  that  half-mile  of 
field  that  used  to  separate  the  old  town  from 


North  Ravenswood  has  been  filled  in  with 
houses,  apartments,  and  a  shopping  center. 
For  half  a  mile,  virtually  every  structure 
standing  has  been  built  since  1956. 

The  town  that  10  years  ago  was  a  little 
river  town  of  1,200  is  now  a  bustling  com- 
munity of  5,000  •  •  *  with  more  church 
socials,  PTA  meetings,  teas,  Little  League 
baseball  games,  dances,  and  you  name  it, 
than  the  average  married  couple  can  keep 
up  with. 

With  all  these  Impressive  figures,  what 
could  possibly  be  wrong  in  Jackson  County? 
Let's  explore  some  of  our  problems. 

Were  a  one-industry  county.  If  things 
go  slack  in  the  aluminum  business  and  the 
plant  has  to  lay  off  people,  there's  no  steel 
mill,  no  chemical  plant,  no  auto  factory  to 
take  up  the  slack. 

Because  of  this,  groups  in  both  Ripley  and 
Ravenswood  have  become  active  in  the  past 
12  months  to  attract  new,  small  industries. 
Leaders  in  both  communiites  'nave  learned 
they  must  go  out  and  sell  their  sites,  must 
offer  local  financial  help  in  order  to  attract 
companies  which  will  boost  the  economy. 
Even  Kaiser  realizes  the  necessity  of  diversi- 
fied industry,  and  is  currently  conducting  a 
campaign  to  attract  another  major  Industry. 
It  has  distributed  a  brochure  offering  for 
sale  some  of  its  prime  Ohio  River  acreage 
to  a  major  Industrial  concern.  This  has 
resulted  in  negotiations  for  property  with 
at  least  two  major  manufacturers. 

Development  of  Interstate  77  from 
Kanawha  County  is  opening  up  housing 
sites — particularly  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Jackson  County — for  workers  in  Kanawha 
Valley  factories  who  prefer  rural  living.  The 
movem.ent  of  such  people  to  Jackson  County 
has  the  economic  impact  of  adding  another 
industry  here. 

Our  school  program  isn't  what  It  should 
be.  For  that  matter,  this  Is  one  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's major  handicaps  In  attracting  new  in- 
dustry. In  order  for  the  county — or  the 
State — to  effect  a  transition  to  a  new  and 
broader  economic  base,  our  schools  must  help 
the  potential  labor  force  to  acquire  new 
skills. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Jackson  County's 
school  population  has  strained  every  resource 
of  our  educational  program.  Our  school 
buildings  have  become  too  small  for  the 
large  classes  they  mtist  house  despite  a  $2.5 
million  building  program  in  1959;  our  trans- 
portation system  has  become  overburdened; 
our  teaching  load  has  Increased.  But  our 
per  capita  pupil  expenditure  has  not  kept 
pace.  And  the  registered  voters  of  our  county 
have  been  unwilling  to  provide  additional 
taxes  to  meet  the  need  of  an  expanded  in- 
structional program. 

The  school  situation  has  deteriorated  so 
badly  that,  in  desp>eration,  the  people  of 
Ravenswood  have  formed  an  educational 
foundation  to  supplement  their  local  school 
program.  While  county  taxpayers  continue 
to  vote  down  excess  school  levies,  patrons  of 
Ravenswood  schools.  Including  Kaiser  Aluml- 
nuxn.  voluntarily  contribute  $115,000  an- 
nually to  upgrade  the  local  system. 

Ravenswood's  approach  Is  not  a  permanent 
solution  to  a  pressing  problem  •  •  •  it 
simply  Is  a  measure  to  Insure  that  Its  stu- 
dents receive  a  topflight  education  while 
people  of  the  county  wrestle  with  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  Its  school  system  adequately. 

We're  too  sectional.  Since  the  Civil  War. 
the  people  of  Ravenswood  have  opposed  those 
things  the  people  of  Ripley  wanted  •  «  • 
and  vice  versa.  Or,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
two  towns  could  get  together  (as  they  did  on 
the  most  recent  school  Issue),  the  people  of 
the  county  have  been  opposed. 

This  sectionalism  has  deterred  the  growth 
and  well-being  of  the  county's  two  towns 
and  of  the  county  itself.  Instead  of  co- 
operating to  attract  new  Industry,  one  town 
has  thwarted  the  other's  changes.  Instead 
of  working  together  for  capable  Government 
leaders,  one  area  has  opposed  the  other.    In 


,n,tance  after  InBtance.  eectionallam  ha»  de- 
terred progress. 

Again,  as  with  the  problem  of  school*. 
j^uon  County  is  not  alone  with  thla  prob- 
lem This  matter  of  sectionalism  and  undue 
-ivalry  is  common  to  most  sectlonB  of  the 
State,  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  han- 
dlcapa  of  progress. 

But  here  the  problem  Is  being  exposed  for 
what  It  Is,  and  lead^s  In  the  county  now 
are  working  vigorously  to  bring  unity  and 
nrogress.  Last  spring  the  people  of  Ravens- 
wo<xl  and  Ripley  got  together  on  the  pro- 
posed school  Improvement  program  and  gen- 
Snely  worked  together.  This  month,  the 
chsxnbers  of  commerce  of  the  two  towns  are 
cosponsorlng  an  appreciation  dinner  for 
Kaiser  Alumlnxun— simply  to  say  they're 
happy  to  have  such  a  fine  Industry  and 
would  like  to  work  together  as  a  team  for  a 
brighter  tomorrow. 

Jackson  County  has  been  the  moat  looked 
at  written  about,  surveyed,  and  studied  place 
in'  the  State  this  past  decade.  While  our 
achievements  these  past  10  years  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  fabulous  publicity  we've  re- 
ceived, our  growth  has  Indeed  exceeded  most 
every  area  of  the  Mountain  State. 

Jackson  County  today  Is  a  nice  place  to 
live  and  work.  There  Is  opportunity.  There 
Is  a  future — a  bright  one. 

We  still  have  but  one  movie  house  and 
only  a  few  more  taverns  in  Revenswood. 
There  atlll  Isn't  the  night  life  you  picture 
when  you  think  of  Pittsburgh,  Washington, 
or  Charleston.  A  majority  of  the  stately 
trees  remain.  Modem  housing  dots  the 
landscape.  There  are  more  and  more  Jobs 
for  the  young  folks,  but  not  enough  even  yet. 

Planning  has  been  good  and  moat  Gov- 
ernment services  and  utilities  are  adequate 
and  can  be  expanded  as  the  need  Increases. 
Our  crime  rate  Is  low.  We  have  little  water 
pollution  and  even  less  air  pollution. 


Whereas  we  are  cognizant  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  commitments  of  our  Nation  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  throughout  the 
world,  and  are  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
of  all  patriotic  Americans  to  support  our 
Government  in  this  effort;  and 

Whereas  we  are  fully  aware  of  our  per- 
sonal responsibilities,  our  draft  status,  and 
the  realization  that  many  of  us  wlU  be  called 
upon  to  give  of  our  time  and  perhaps  even 
our  lives  In  the  service  of  our  country  In 
Vietnam:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Univeraity  of  Mississippi 
campus  senate: 

1.  We  oondwnn  the  actions  of  those  orga- 
nizations and  persons  currently  urging  that 
qualified  persons  evade  the  draft  and  urge 
the  President,  the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  them  accordingly. 

2.  We  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  policy  of  our  Government  In 
resisting  Communist  aggression  In  southeast 

Asia.  .      „  ,x  J 

3.  We  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  and  to  take  whatever 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  achieve  total  vic- 
tory over  the  Communist  aggressors  and  to 
secure  freedom  for  all  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia. 

4  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mississippi  congressional  delegation,  and  to 
the  press. 

Passed  by  acclamation:  October  19. 1965. 
&fAST  Ann  Hancock. 

Senate  Clerk. 
BoRobibts. 

Senate  President. 


Resolation  Supporting  U.S.  Position  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wave  of  irrational  behavior  hitting 
many  college  campuses,  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  an  item  of  calm,  patriotic 
reasoning. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  campus 
senate  on  October  19  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  the 
Government's  effort  to  halt  the  spread 
of  communism  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  congratulate  senate  members  on 
their  expressed  judgment  and  am 
pleased  to  make  this  resolution  available 
to  my  colleagues. 

It  follows: 

RnoLunoN  Sttppobttno  U.S.  Position  nc 

VlXTNAM 

Whereas  our  Nation  Is  currently  engaged 
in  a  war  In  Vietnam  against  Communist  ag- 
gression that  threatens  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  security  of 
the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  we.  the  University  of  Mississippi 
senate,  are  shocked  by  the  behavior  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  students  in  this  country  who 
are  currently  engaged  In  antl-Vletnam  war 
demonstrations  and  who  are  urging  that  eli- 
gible persons  evade  the  draft  In  every  way 
possible;  and 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
quantity  and  quality  were  one  and  the 
same  thing,  there  would  be  little  diflacul- 
ty  in  rating  the  accomplishments  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Certainly,  the  454  public  and  private 
bills  enacted  into  law,  the  16.882  meas- 
ures introduced,  the  460  roUcall  votes  and 
the  27.816  pages  of  House  and  Senate 
proceedings  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord are  impressive  statistics  by  them- 
selves. 

But  we  well  realize  that  legislative  ac- 
complishments are  not  properly  meas- 
ured by  the  page  or  the  pound,  and  that 
the  number  of  words  in  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  not  necessarily  an  accurate 
measure  of  its  importance  or  its  impact 
on  our  lives. 

What  we  need  are  more  significant 
yardsticks  to  give  us  a  better  picture  of 
What  happened  during  the  177  days  that 
Congress  was  in  session. 

One  of  these  meaningful  measure- 
ments, to  be  sure,  is  the  $119.3  biUlon  to 
be  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  July— 
the  largest  amount  ever  appropriated  by 
any  government  anywhere  for  any  pur- 
pose in  either  peace  or  war. 

We  realize  the  meaning  of  this  total, 
because  as  taxpayers  we  realize  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  this  bill  one  way 
or  another  sooner  or  later. 


But  there  Is  another  form  of  pasrment 
we  will  have  to  make  for  some  of  these 
programs  so  recently  passed  into  law, 
and  the  date  due  for  collection  is  unfor- 
tunately not  very  far  away. 

Payment  will  be  made  in  freedom  as 
well  as  In  dollars.  To  some  extent,  each 
of  us  -win  be  forced  to  give  up  a  part  of 
our  right  to  make  decisions  for  ourselves 
as  individuals  and  for  our  community  as 
members  of  It.  We  will  turn  that  free- 
dom, that  authority  over  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Whether  the  benefits  from  these  new 
programs  are  worth  the  price  we  must 
pay  Is  something  which  each  of  us  must 
decide  and  determine  for  ourselves. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  In  some 
cases,  the  price  is  going  to  be  high  and 
that  some  Federal  agencies  have  been 
given  msisslve  doses  of  power  and  au- 
thority In  areas  they  have  never  had 
such  power  before. 

Already,  there  are  serious  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  programs  en- 
acted Into  law.  For  Instance,  Congress 
refused  to  appropriated  funds  for  a  rent 
subsidy  program  which  it  had  authorized 
only  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

The  reason  for  the  cutoff  of  fxmds  was 
that  Federal  regulations  to  administer 
the  new  program  appeared  to  go  far  be- 
yond anything  Congress  had  intended 
and  would  have  amounted  to  virtual  dic- 
tation by  the  Federal  Government  on 
some  aspects  of  housing  in  our  local 
communities. 

Families  with  assets  to  up  to  $25,000 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  subsidies  of 
up  to  70  percent  of  their  rent  imder  these 
new  guidelines.  This  certainly  would  be 
outside  the  category  of  assistance  to 
needy  families  envisioned  by  the  propo- 
nents of  this  plan. 

REGRETS 

Also,  it  Is  worth  noting  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  offered  to  amend  its 
regulations  to  make  them  more  palata- 
ble. Instead,  it  has  simply  regretted 
that  the  regulations  were  made  public 
before  funds  for  the  program  were  ap- 
propriated and  when  it  would  have  been 
too  late  for  Congress  to  do  anything 
about  them. 

The  latest  warning  has  come  from  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  Sub- 
committee who  has  urged  Congress  to 
"stop,  look,  and  listen"  after  the  flood 
of  education  programs  urged  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress,  in  some  cases  with  little  com- 
mittee consideration  and  very  limited 
congressional  debate. 

Many  fear  that  control  of  the  funds 
and  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams gives  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  entirely  too  much  power 
over  local  school  districts. 

They  fear  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  become  the  virtual  dictator  of 
what  will  be  taught,  how  It  will  be 
taught,  and  who  will  teach  in  our 
schools. 

WITHHOLD  rUNDS 

Already,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  charged  with  attempting  to  with- 
hold $30  million  In  Federal  school  funds 
from  the  Chicago  school  district,  and 
has  tried  to  exert  similar  pressures  on 
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MAJOR   PROGRAMS 


Ther  'fore,  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
provisions  of  the  programs  con- 
by  Congress  since  last  January 
those  I  represent  my  vote  on 
and  my  reason  for  voting  as  I 


they  have  read  this  report,  I 

Invite  them  to  write  me  at  Room 

4ouse  OfiBce  Building,  Washing- 

.,  if  they  have  further  questions 

on  these  programs  or  miy  posi- 
these  issues.  I  assure  them  that 
letters  win  receive  prc«npt  con- 
on  and  attention. 

ing  are  the  issues,  how  I  voted 

,  and  why: 


VOTTNC    RIGHTS 


"yes."   Implements  15th  amend- 
the  Constitution  which  provides 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
vote  in  either  national  or  local 
because   of   race   or   religion, 
for  Federal  examiners  where 
indications  that  right  to  vote 
denied  by  local  units  of  govern- 
where  less  than  50  percent  of 
age    population    voted    in    last 
election. 


SOCIAL  sEcnRirr 


Votei  "yes."    For  those  over  age  65, 

hospital  care  program  includ- 

in|3atient    hospital    service,    post- 

EUid  outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 

'or  extra  $3  a  month,  provides 

and    surgeon    services,    home 

services,     sunbulance.     X-ray. 

start  July  1, 1966. 

provides  7 -percent   average  In- 

In  social  security  benefits,  plus 

benefits  for  child  care,  blind, 

.  needy  children.    Extends  bene- 


fits to  sons  or  daughters  of  recipients  lo 
age  22  if  full-time  students,  lowers  bene- 
fit age  to  60  for  widows  or  workers  at 
reduced  monthly  amount  Provides  so- 
cial security  coverage  for  physicians  and 
interns. 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Voted  "'no"  on  final  passage  after  sup- 
porting more  equitable  distribution 
formula.  Provides  more  than  SI  billion 
annually  in  Federal  grants  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Opposed  be- 
cause distribution  formula  gives  more 
money  to  richest  counties  rather  than 
to  poor  who  need  it,  because  State  edu- 
cational agencies  would  be  bypassed  in 
many  instances  and  Office  of  Education 
would  have  arbitrai-y  control  over  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  Because  of  com- 
plaints. House  Education  Subcommittee 
has  already  scheduled  hearings  next 
year  on  the  question  of  possible  Federal 
control  of  local  school  districts  under 
this  program. 

EXCISE   TAX    REDUCTIONS 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  for  ultimate 
repeal  of  all  Federal  excise  taxes  except 
for  special  purposes  such  as  highway 
trust  fund,  alcoholic  beverages  and  1  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  autos.  Provides  $4 
billion  in  cuts  on  such  items  as  autos, 
telephones,  furs,  jewelry,  appliances, 
general  admissions.  Most  items  reduced 
on  sliding  scale  before  outright  repeal 
of  tax. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  community 
service  program,  college  library  and  li- 
brary training  assistance,  assistance  to 
developing  institutions,  student  scholar- 
ships and  loans,  work-study  program 
extensions.  Proposal  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps  was  killed  in  con- 
ference committee  after  being  added  In 
Senate. 

APPALACHIA 

Voted  "no."  Authorizes  $1.1  billion 
for  360  counties  in  11  States.  Opposed 
because  emphasis  wrongly  placed. 
Eighty  cents  out  of  every  dollar  provided 
would  go  for  highway  construction, 
while  only  2  cents  would  go  for  vocational 
training  and  the  teaching  of  new  skills  to 
the  unemployed.  Roads  without  job 
skills  for  unemployed  would  be  meaning- 
less. 

'OMNIBUS    HOUSING   ACT 

Voted  "yes"  on  House  passage.  Voted 
"no"  when  Senate  version  containing 
rent  subsidies  came  back  to  House.  Au- 
thorizes $8.2  billion.  Establishes  rent 
supplement  program  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  portion  of  rent  to  low- 
and  middle-income  families.  Provides 
for  60.000  additional  units  a  year  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  for  4  years,  includ- 
ing rent  certificate  feature  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  sinf^le-family  housing. 

Provides  $2.9  billion  for  additional 
urban  renewal.  Increases  college  hous- 
ing authorization  by  $300  million  a  year. 
Authorizes  matching  grants  to  commu- 
nities for  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
Provides  grants  for  health,  recreational 
and  community  centers  under  poverty 
program. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    AMENDMENTS 

Voted  "no."  Doubled  authorization  of 
funds    for    poverty    program,    removed 


right  of  State  Ctovernors  to  veto  pro- 
grams considered  undesirable.  Opposed 
because  of  program  maladministration, 
political  patronage  of  appointments,  and 
because  1  in  7  OEO  staff  employees  have 
salaries  of  $19,000  a  year  or  better— the 
highest  ratio  of  any  Federal  agency. 
Programs  in  big  cities  too  often  serve 
politics  rather  than  poor.  What  is 
needed  is  an  impartial  lnve.stigation 
rather  than  more  Federal  money. 

RIGHT-TO- WORK    REPEAL 

Voted  "no."  Would  invalidate  State 
laws  guaranteeing  right  to  work  and 
banning  union  shop,  some  of  which  were 
adopted  by  votes  of  the  people  of  the 
States.  Passed  by  House  but  died  In 
Senate.  Opposed  repeal  because  it  would 
have  given  wprker  no  place  to  go  if  he 
were  blackballed  by  union.  Supported 
amendments  to  prohibit  union  dues  from 
being  used  for  political  purposes,  end 
to  racial  and  religious  discrimination  in 
labor  unions,  end  to  punishment  of  union 
members  for  exercising  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  but  which  were 
rejected  In  the  House. 

ARMED  SERVICE  PAY  ' 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  11 -percent  pay 
increase  for  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
marines  to  meet  cost-of-living  hikes  and 
to  move  them  closer  to  comparable  pay 
with  industry  and  civil  service.  Pro- 
vides bonds  on  first  reenlistment  to 
Armed  Forces  member  who  Is  designated 
as  having  critical  military  skill. 

IMMIGRATIOK  ACT 

Voted  "yes."  Abolished  country  quota 
system  for  immigrants  and  replaced  it 
with  a  new  system  based  on  the  reuniting 
of  families  and  the  individual  merit  of 
each  applicant.  Sets  a  limit  of  170,000 
on  the  nimiber  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  each  year,  exclusive  of 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  sets  a  limit 
of  120,000  on  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration. Provided  safeguards  from 
unfair  competition  and  lowering  of 
wages  and  working  standards  to  Ameri- 
can workingman. 

HEALTH  PROTESSIONS 

Voted  "yes."  Extend  to  3  years  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  for  teaching 
facilities  for  training  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, public  health  personnel,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists  and  podiatrists.  Also 
extends  medical  student  loan  program. 

HIGHWAY  BEAUrmCATION 

Voted  "yes."  Ldmlts  signs  on  inter- 
state and  primary  highway  systems 
within  660  feet  of  road  right-of-way  to 
directional  and  official  signs  and  which 
conform  to  national  standards,  except 
for  signs  listing  real  estate  on  property 
for  sale.  If  States  do  not  conform,  face 
loss  of  10-percent  of  highway  construc- 
tion funds. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME  RULE 

Voted  "yes."  Provided  for  establish- 
ment of  locally  elected  government  for 
District  of  Columbia.  House  version 
called  for  Charter  Commission  to  draft 
city  charter.  Senate  called  for  Mayor- 
Commission  form  of  government.  Con- 
ference committee  will  attempt  to  recon- 
cile differences  for  further  action  by  Con- 
gress next  year. 
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WATER   RJESOUBCZS   PLANNING   ACT 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  for  establish- 
ment of  regional  water  basin  organiza- 
Uons  to  assure  adequate  water  supply  In 
future  Provides  financial  assistance  to 
States  on  a  matching  basis  for  resources 
planning.  Authorizes  $11.5  million  a 
year  for  10  years. 

WATER    QUALTTT    ACT 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  for  cooperative 
action  between  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governments  in  attacking  water  pollu- 
tion. ,       . 

Authorizes  $20  million  a  year  for  4 
years  for  grants  to  develop  demonstration 
projects  of  new  methods  of  controlling 
waste  discharges  from  storm  drains  or 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewera 
Increases  dollar  limit  on  grants  for  sewer 
plant  construction.  Requires  States  to 
file  letter  of  intent  on  water  quality  con- 
trol to  receive  fimds. 

ARTS    AND   HUMANimS   ACT 

Voted  "no."  Provides  grants  to  States, 
organizations,  and  individuals  to  further 
creative  and  performing  arts  and  hu- 
manities. Opposed  because  it  estab- 
lishes art  czar  and  leads  to  oflBcial  art. 
As  in  France,  grants  would  go  to  those 
who  are  more  able  politicians  rather  than 
the  best  and  most  creative  artists.  In 
Prance,  every  major  painter  and  sculptor 
was  banned  from  official  exhibits.  Such 
artists  as  Rodin,  Renoir,  Van  Gogh  were 
forced  to  hold  own  exhibits  after  being 
criticized  by  official  art  circles. 

FARM    BILL 

Voted  "no."  Provided  price  supports 
and  subsidies  of  more  than  $2.4  billion 
to  farmers  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  rice, 
et  cetera.  Opposed  because  surplus 
stocks  now  at  $7  billion  and  program  has 
failed  in  past  years.  Now  1  Department 
of  Agriculture  employee  for  every  32 
farms  In  United  States.  Net  Income  of 
farmers  standing  still  while  food  and 
clothing  prices  for  families  rising  be- 
cause of  artificially  high  prices  and 
higher  taxes  because  of  subsidies. 

SUGAR    SUBSIDIES 

Voted  "no."  Provides  subsidies  of  $90 
million  to  foreign  and  domestic  sugar 
producers  which  In  turn  raise  price  of 
sugar  to  Americans  to  almost  three  times 
world  market  price.  Testimony  revealed 
that  sugar  lobbyists  receiving  as  much 
as  $50,000  a  year  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
sugar  quotas  for  foreign  governments. 

MANPOWER    ACT   AMEWDMRHTS 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  extension  of 
Manpower  Retraining  Act  for  encourag- 
ing the  teaching  of  new  skills  to  those 
out  of  work  or  employed  at  xmskllled 
labor.  Provides  assistance  of  $432  mil- 
lion to  States  to  establish  and  administer 
programs  and  provides  training  allow- 
ances for  those  enrolled. 

FOREIGN    AID 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  $3.1  billion  for 
continuance  of  overseas  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs,  including 
aid  to  Vietnamese.  Also  amends  Agricul- 
ture Trade  Development  Act  by  banning 
sale  of  surplus  foods  to  United  Arab  Re- 
public unless  President  determines  such 
sales  In  national  Interest.  Increases 
Latin  American  housing  guaranties,  con- 
tinues limit  of  anna  aid  to  Africa,  directs 


use  of  foreign  currencies  rather  than  dol 
lars  wherever  possible. 

EMPLOTXZ  SALARY  INCREASE 

Voted  "yes."  Provides  3.6  percent 
salary  increase  for  Federal  employees, 
based  upon  comparability  formula  with 
private  wage  increases. 

HXART,  CAirCBl.  STROKE 

Voted  "yes."  Establishes  3-year  pro- 
gram of  regional  co(H)eratlve  research, 
training,  education  and  demonstrations 
of  patient  care  In  fields  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke  and  related  diseases.  Au- 
thorizes grants  for  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  medical  programs. 
Authorizes  $340  million  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams. 

MENTAL   HEALTH 

Voted  "yes."  Authorizes  Federal 
grants  for  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  pro- 
fessional and  techhical  personnel  for 
community  mental  health  enters. 

PRESIDENTIAL    INABIUTY 

Voted  "yes."  Proposed  constitutional 
amendment  provides  for  clear  lines  of 
authority  in  case  President  should  be 
unable  to  exercise  duUes  of  office.  Also 
provides  for  filling  of  vacancy  of  office 
of  Vice  President  should  one  occur. 
Amendment  must  be  ratified  by  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  will  reconvene 
In  January  for  the  second  half  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  measure  of  Its 
accomplishment  will  not  merely  be  the 
number  of  taxpayer  dollars  spent  on 
Federal  programs.  Spending  money, 
even  In  the  amounts  expended  by  the 
Federal  Ctovemment,  is  not  a  particularly 
difficult  task. 

What  is  difficult  is  solving  national 
problems  while  still  protecting  the  right 
of  our  citizens  to  self-determination. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  constanUy 
kept  in  mind. 


Next  to  the  church,  credit  imlons  have 
done  more  good  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, helping  the  family  keep  respect 
and  pride  when  financial  difficulties 
arise.  Low  interest  rated  loans  at  easy 
terms  for  the  little  man,  service  to  groups 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  expensive 
bank  credit,  and  the  providing  of  con- 
tinuing prosperity  to  our  growing  econ- 
omy are  the  results  of  a  vigorous  credit 
union  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article  by 
Sam  Acheson,  m?pearing  in  the  October 
21,  1965.  Dallas  Morning  News,  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks: 

CRKDIT     UNIONS     THRIVE     IN     TEXAS:      803.881 


Credit  Union  DcTelopment  in  Texas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  idea  of  credit  unions  was  introduced 
in  this  country  in  1900,  credit  unions 
have  specialized  in  serving  people  by 
providing  an  institution  In  which  a  per- 
son can  put  savings  and  a  place  where 
loans  can  be  made  at  low  interest 
charges.  The  beLSis  of  credit  unions  Is 
service  to  the  public,  not  the  blind  obedi- 
ence to  profit. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  read 
of  credit  union  successes,  more  so  when 
It  Is  my  own  State  of  Texas.  I  can  re- 
member a  time  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  credit  union  in  Texas,  but  to- 
day we  have  1,282  credit  imlons,  with 
membership  of  15.700,000  in  the  United 
States  with  982,000  in  Texas  alone.  Over 
half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  loans 
were  made  to  Texans  by  credit  unions  In 
1964. 


(By  Sam  Acbeson) 
The  nuQkber  of  Texans  belonging  to  Fed- 
eral and.  State  credit  unions  Is  approaching 
the  mlUlon  mark,  with  an  actual  count  at 
the  end  of  1964  of  802381.  They  ho<Ul  mem- 
bership In  1,383  unions  to  be  found  from 
the  top  of  Texas  in  the  upper  Panhandle  to 
the  tip  of  Texas  at  Birownsvllle  In  the  lower 
Rio  Orande  Valley. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  Texas 
Credit  Union  League  In  connection  with  In- 
ternational Credit  Union  Day  observed  In 
Dallas  today,  these  same  agencies  for  loans 
to  Individuals  have  total  assets  In  excess  of 
9^  billion. 

In  numbers  served  and  volume  of  loans 
and  savings,  these  nonprofit,  carefully  super- 
vised agencies  occupy  an  increasingly  Impor- 
tant place  In  the  financial  picture.  The  1.383 
Texas  unions  reported  total  savings  last  year 
of  $473 .872,700.  loans  outstanding  of  H48.- 
617.900.  reserves  of  $38.008370,  and  asseU  of 
9542.643.300. 

Before  1929.  there  were  no  credit  unions  In 
Texas,  although  the  credit  union  Ides  origi- 
nated In  southern  Germany  m  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  dxirlng  a  period  of  extreme 
famine  and  poverty. 

As  explained  by  James  M.  Barry,  of  Dallas, 
managing  director  of  the  Texas  Credit  Union 
League,  such  a  financial  Institution  Is  cre- 
ated by  a  group  of  people  who  agree  to  save 
their  money  together  and  make  loans  to  esch 
other  at  low  Interest  charges. 

Members  are  always  pe<H>l«  In  a  pcurtlcular 
association  or  group,  ranging  from  employees 
In  a  given  company  or  business  to  those 
grouped  In  other  ways  such  as  the  same  fra- 
ternal order,  church,  labor  union,  or  even 
residential  i^plghborhood. 

Dallas  and"  Its  metropolitan  area  has  186 
credit  unions  with  total  membership  of 
167.806.  This  makes  It  the  largest  district  In 
the  State  In  total  membership,  altho&gh 
Houston  with  239  unions  and  total  assets  of 
$116,679,000  Is  larger  In  total  transactions. 

Viewed  statewide,  the  largest  number  of 
unions.  124.  Is  made  up  of  people  engaged  In 
the  field  of  transportation.  But  one  of  the 
largest  memberships  Is  found  In  education, 
with  a  total  of  104.964  members. 

Othw  large  groups  Include  petroleum 
(99.131).  wholesale  and  retaU  Uade  (46.690). 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  (166.- 
706).  and  defense  installations  (105.284). 

Credited  with  fathering  the  Idea  of  credit 
unions  Is  Frledrlch  WUhehn  Ralflelsen.  may- 
or of  a  smaU  town  In  Bavaria  In  1849.  It 
was  transplanted  to  America  In  1900  by  Al- 
phonse  Desjardlns.  a  leglalatlvw  r^xjrter  In 
Montreal,  and  Introduced  from  Canada  Into 
the  United  States  by  way  of  New  England. 

One  of  the  biggest  boosters  ot  the  Idaa  was 
the  late  Edward  A.  PUene.  Boston  msrchant 
and  philanthropist.  Massachusetts  passed 
the  first  Stote  law  empowering  this  form  of 
banking. 

Basic  Texas  law  was  passed  In  1829,  In 
which  year  the  first  11  credit  unions  were 
formed  here.  The  late  Senator  Morrla  Sh^H 
paxtl   and  BepreeentaUve  Wbioht  Patman. 
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COOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   am 
at  this  time  to  salute  Bruce' O. 


has 
aid 


W£  shington 


/spaperman. 
compelled  to  do  this  by  my  con- 
that  there  is  no  greater  service 
rtability  and  strength  of  our  de- 
and  to  the  quality  of  our  civlli- 
than    to    carry    the    truth — the 
truth — to  our  people.     More- 
this  salute  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
privilege  to  draw  attention 
to  commend,  a  newspaperman 
demonstrated  outstanding  devo- 
performance  in  this  purpose. 
Jolly  was  a  respected  member  of 
press  corps  for  15  years, 
as  correspondent  for  the  Greens- 
C,  Daily  News. 

this  service  he  penetrated  and 

faithfully  the  intricacies  and 

of  our  Nation's  Capital,  and 

took  him  to  far  places.    He  has 

the  national  political  conven- 

He  has  made  the  "whistlestop" 

with  presidential  candidates. 

of  the  news  took  him  to  the 

the  Antarctic,  to  London,  to  the 

of  Europe,  and  to  other  lands. 

^peaker,  Bruce — as  he  is  affection- 

1  nown  to  many  Members  of  this 

las  chosen  now  to  use  his  excep- 

alents  in  another  field.    He  has 

work  to  join  the  Southern 

System  in  a  public  relations  ca- 

The  Southern  Railway  is  one 

s   most    progressive    enter- 

I  commend  the  wisdom  of  its 

in  their  recognition  and  use 

s   talents.     All   of   our   good 

and  our  confidence,  follow  Bruce 

new  and  challenging  responsdbil- 


ne  irspaper 


Arc  erica'; 


to 


of  those  who  know  him  miss  his 
on  Capitol  Hill.     But  he  will 
in  Washington,  and  we  shall  con- 
enjoy  and  to  value  his  friend- 


i  >p>eaker,  on  occasions,  as  are  other 
Memb«  rs  of  the  Congress,  I  am  invited 
to  attend  and  to  participate  in  various 
functicns  of  the  National  Press  Club. 
I  have  been  struck,  as  you  have,  by  a 
bronze  plaque  in  the  club  lobby,  which 
sets  fcrth  "The  Journalist's  Creed."  as 
stated  by  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the 
School!  of  Joxirnalism,  University  of  Mis- 


souri, 190a-35.  I  have  had  this  creed 
copied  down,  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point: 

The  Journalist's  Creed 

I  believe  in  the  profession  of  Journalism. 

I  believe  that  the  public  Journal  Is  a 
public  trust;  that  all  connected  with  it  are. 
to  the  full  measure  of  their  responsibility, 
trustees  for  the  public:  that  acceptance  of  a 
lesser  service  than  the  public  service  is  be- 
trayal of  this  trust. 

I  believe  that  clear  thinking  and  clear 
statement,  accuracy,  and  fairness,  are  funda- 
mental to  good  Journalism. 

I  believe  that  a  Journalist  should  write 
only  what  he  holds  In  his  heart  to  be  true. 
I  believe  that  suppression  of  the  new.s.  for 
any  consideration  other  than  the  welfare  of 
society,  is  indefensible. 

I  believe  that  no  one  should  write  as  a 
Journalist  what  he  would  not  say  as  a  gen- 
tleman; that  bribery  by  one's  own  pocket- 
book  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  bribery  by 
the  pocketbook  of  another;  that  individual 
responsibility  may  not  be  escaped  by  plead- 
ing another's  Instructions  or  another's 
dividends. 

I  believe  that  advertising,  news,  and  edi- 
torial columns  should  alike  serve  the  best 
interests  of  readers;  that  n  single  standard 
of  healthful  truth  and  cleanness  should  pre- 
vail for  all:  that  the  supreme  test  of  good 
Journalism  Is  the  measure  of  its  public 
service. 

I  believe  that  the  Journalism  which  suc- 
ceeds best — and  best  deserves  success — fears 
God  and  honors  man;  is  stoutly  independent; 
unmoved  by  pride  of  opinion  or  greed  of 
power;  constructive,  tolerant,  but  never  care- 
less; self-controlled,  patient,  always  resflect- 
ful  of  its  readers  but  always  unafraid;  is 
quickly  Indignant  at  injustice;  is  unswayed 
by  the  appeal  of  privilege  or  the  clamor  of 
the  mob;  seeks  to  give  every  man  a  chance, 
and,  as  far  as  law  and  honest  wage  and 
recognition  of  human  brotherhood  can  make 
it  so,  an  equal  chance;  Is  profoundly  patri- 
otic while  sincerely  promoting  international 
good  will  and  cementing  world  comradeship: 
is  a  Journalism  of  humanity,  of  and  for  to- 
day's world. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
never  known  a  newspaperman  to  live 
more  closely  to  this  creed  than  did 
Bruce  O.  Jolly  during  his  years  as  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News. 


The  Eloquent  Fuller  Warren 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Puller  Warren, 
is  well  known  for  his  eloquence  as  a 
speaker  and  a  writer.  Recently  he  com- 
mented in  a  letter  to  the  Miami  News  on 
the  meeting  of  Pope  Paul  and  President 
Johnson  in  New  York,  and  the  text  of 
that  letter  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  News,  Oct.  7,  1965] 

Mankind  Steps  Away  From  Threat  of 

War 

Miami. 
To  the  Editor  : 

When  the  greatest  political  leader  since 
Caeser  clasped,  in  warm  friendship,  the  out- 


stretched hand  of  the  consecrated  spiritual 
leader  of  one-sixth  of  all  mankind  human- 
ity's never-attained  goal  of  permautnt  peace 
seemed  not  so  far  off  as  It  once  did. 

It  may  be  that  these  two  men  of  God  are 
His  own  chosen  Instruments  for  saving  the 
human  race  from  .self-destruction,  in  man- 
kind's long  and  tragic  trek  from  savagery 
to  civilization,  no  such  combination  of  po- 
litlcal  and  spiritual  power  has  ever  before 
been  lined  up  so  solidly  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  against  war. 

Let  us  hope,  let  us  believe  the  meeting  of 
these  two  men  means  that  a  mushroom  cloud 
of  nuclear  destruction  will  not  wipe  out  the 
world,  as  it  did  two  Japanese  cities  20  years 
ago. 

Fuller  Warren. 

On  another  occasion,  former  Governor 
Warren  recaljed  the  tragic  death  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  colorful  political 
leaders  in  a  letter  to  the  Orlando  Sen- 
tinel. The  text  of  that  letter  follows : 
I  From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Sept.  13,  1965] 
HiniY  Long 

Miami, 

Editor:  Thirty  years  ago.  one  of  the  two 
most  progressive  Governors  ever  to  serve  a 
Southern  State  fell  mortally  wounded  by 
the  bullet  of  a  crazed  assassin. 

In  1928  Huey  Long  toppled  an  oppressive 
oligarchy  that  had  made  life  miserable  for 
most  Loulslanlans  throughout  more  than  50 
years. 

Huey  Long  built  charity  hospitals,  roads, 
bridges,  schools,  colleges,  and  other  institu- 
tions the  people  of  Louisiana  had  needed  for 
100  years. 

He  waged  relentless  war  on  disease,  hunger, 
poverty,  and  Ignorance.  He  was  the  first 
southern  Governor  to  provide  free  school 
books  and  buses,  and  he  did  It  for  all  school- 
children, Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Negro. 

Unlike  some  southern  demagogs,  Huey 
Long  never  raised  the  racial  Issue  to  win 
votes.  He  never  bellowed  about  the  South's 
"way  of  life."  He  never  lamented  "the  lost 
cause."  He  never  made  an  appeal  to  sec- 
tionalism. 

Huey  Long  made  government  amusing.  He 
made  most  Loulslanlans  laugh.  He  brought 
fun  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  He  was 
the  merriest  man  In  America  and  the  loudest. 
He  wiped  away  the  tears  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans during  the  terrible  depression  and  filled 
their  hearts  with  hope. 

He  Inspired  the  man  who  gave  Florida  "50 
years  of  progress  in  4." 

Puller  Warren. 


Report  by  Comptroller's  Office  Indicates 
Public  Hurt  by  Heavy  Banking  Con- 
centration and   Easy  Merger  Policies 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 1965  issue  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing Review,  a  journal  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, contains  a  very  significant  study 
by  Franklin  R.  Edwards,  a  senior 
economist  in  the  Department  of  Bank- 
ing and  Economic  Research,  Bureau  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Mr.  Edwards  concludes  on  the  basis 
of  a  careful  examination  of  36  banking 


centers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
the  more  heavily  concentrated  in  a  few 
hands  commercial  banking  is,  the  more 
^kPlv  that  interest  rates  on  loans  will 
be  higher  interest  rates  paid  on  savings 
and  time  deposits  will  be  lower,  the  ratio 
of  loans  to  deposits  will  be  lower  and 
bank  earnings  will  be  higher. 

Thus  are  see  from  this  careful  study 
that  the  public  is  the  loser  when  banks 
are  permitted  freely  to  merge,  causing 
heavy  concentration  of  economic  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  banks.  This  con- 
clusion casts  gave  doubts  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  followed  by  Mr.  Saxon,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  approv- 
ing well  over  90  percent  of  the  merger 
applications  he  has  acted  upon  over  the 
last  5  years. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  Mr.  Edwards'  ar- 
ticle: 

(George  i  Kaufman's  study,  which  in- 
vestigates bank  performance  In  several  Iowa 
counties,  concludes  that  "high  market  con- 
centration •  •  •  Is  associated  with  higher  in- 
terest charged  on  loans,  lower  Interest  paid 
on  time  deposits,  higher  service  charges  on 
demand  deposits,  and  lower  ratios  of  loans  to 
assets  and  time  deposits  to  total  deposits." 
My  earlier  study  supports  Kaufman's  findings 
with  evidence  showing  that  structure  sig- 
niflcantlv  affects  small-lnisiness  loan  rates. 

Further,  a  recent  study  by  Shull  &  Hor- 
vltz  concludes  that  the  presence  of  a  branch 
office  or  even  the  possibility  of  entry  by 
branching,  significantly  affects  both  inter- 
est rates  paid  on  time  and  saivngs  de- 
posits and  interest  charged  on  loans.  They 
also  find  a  relationship  between  rates  on 
time  and  savings  deposits  and  the  number 
of  banks  in  the  market.  Although  their 
study  focuses  on  one-  and  two-bank  towns 
and  is  directed  primarily  toward  evaluat- 
ing the  impact  of  branching,  their  results, 
broadly  interpreted,  favor  the  thesis  that 
structure  partially  determines  bank  per- 
formance. 

It  is  clear  that  previous  studies  are  con- 
flicting, and  that  considerable  disagreement 
exists  among  observers  who  have  made  the 
effort  to  find  answers.     The  present  study, 
by  focusing  on  metropolitan  areas  where  the 
structural  variation  is  greatest,  provides  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  structure  does  affect  performance. 
» 
1    Bank    prices— Testing    the    hypothesis: 
Two  hypotheses  are  tested:   (1)   that  highly 
concentrated    markets    have    lower    average 
rates  on  time  and  savings  deposits;  and.  {2) 
that  in  such  markets  average  loan  rates  are 
higher.     Classifying  metropolitan  areas  into 
three  groups  according  to  their  degree  of  con- 
centration, table  5  shows  the  effect  of  con- 
centration on  these  rates  Is  consistent  with 
the  above  hypotheses:  In  concentrated  mark- 
kets  loan  rates  are  higher  and  rates  on  de- 
posits are  lower.     This  simple  scheme,  how- 
ever, does  not  permit  us   to  conclude  that 
concentration     significantly     affects     bank 
pricing.     For  example,  loan   rates   could  be 
high  because  of  high  demand. 

A  10-percentage-point  increase  in  con- 
centration results,  on  the  average.  In  a  de- 
crease of  approximately  6  basis  points  in 
the  average  interest  rate  which  banks  pay  on 
time  and  savings  deposits,  and  an  Increase 
of  10  basis  points  in  the  average  interest 
rate  they  charge  on  loans.  Thus,  an  increase 
in  concentration  is  harmful  to  bank  custom- 
ers in  two  ways:  by  lowering  the  return  on 
their  savings  deposits,  and  by  Increasing 
the  price  they  must  pay  for  loans. 

Thus   the  evidence  shows  that  concentra- 
tion affects  bank  pricing  In  a  manner  com- 


patible with  the  theory  of  monopolistic  com- 
petition. 

.  »  •  •  * 

2.  Bank  output:  Lower  Joan  rates  increase 
the  amount  demanded,  which  re.sults  in 
higher  loan-deposit  ratios,  while  higher  rates 
result  in  lower  ratios.  Since  loss  competition 
leads  to  higher  loan  rates,  we  would,  there- 
fore. .''.Iso  expect  concentration  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  bank  output. 

,  *  •  *  * 

3,  Bank  profitability:  Table  8  shows  that 
bank  earnings  rise  as  concentration  increases. 
Fruin  the  lowest  to  the  highest  concentration 
group  there  is  a  difference  of  16  basic  points, 
which  amounts  to  a  13-percent  rise  in  earn- 
ings. The  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive, 
of  course,  since  many  factors  maj  combine 
in  a  coincidental  manner  to  bring  about  this 
result, 

»  *  *  •  * 

Thus,  high  concentration  may  result  in 
high  profits  because  it  permits  banks  to 
charge  high  loan  rates  while  paying  low  rates 
for  time  and  savings  deposits.  Both  fact  and 
theory  therefore  combine  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  structure  also  affects  bank 
profitability, 

»  .  »  •  • 

Market  concentration,  especially,  was 
found  to  be  significantly  associated  with  the 
pricing,  output,  and  profits  of  banks— high 
concentration  being  associated  with  high 
loan  rates,  low  rates  on  time  and  savings 
deposits,  and  high  profits. 


Report  on  Midpoint  Conference  of  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
(IFYE)  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 


OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Kansas  is  proud  of  its  role  in  the  inter- 
national farm  youth  exchange— IFYE— 
program.  Kansas  was  host  again  this 
year  to  the  midpoint  conference  of  IFYE, 
July  29  to  August  4.  During  the  course 
of  this  conference.  108  IPYE  exchangees 
from  33  countries  participated   in  the 

meeting. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
program  to  improve  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
around  the  globe,  and  because  these  im- 
proved relations  promote  better  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  the 
various  countries  and  because  this  better 
understanding  fosters  a  climate  for 
peace  and  progress,  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  constituents  know  more  about  this 
program  and  the  part  Kansas  has  played 
in  the  development  of  it. 

To  that  end  I  asked  R.  B.  Tomkinson. 
of  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan. 
Kans,.  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the 
midpoint  conference.  Mr.  Tomkinson 
is  the  division  of  extension  specialist  in 
4-H  work  at  Kansas  State  University. 
He  served  as  coordinator  of  the  IFYE 
program  in  Kansas  and  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  this  year's 
conference. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Tomkinson  stated: 


IF'yE  was  started  as  a  cultural  exchange 
to  create  better  understanding  between  peo- 
ple by  living  another  way  of  life  One  of 
the  strong  points  has  been  the  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  live  with  farm  families 
in  another  country. 

Each  year  a  different  land-grant  college 
cosponsors  the  IFYE  midpoint  conference 
with  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation, 
This'  was  the  second  time  Kansas  has  been 
host  to  the  event. 

This  year,  the  IFYE  midpoint  conference 
was  held  from  July  28  to  August  4  on  the 
campus  of  Kansas  State  University  in  Man- 
hattan. Kans,  We  had  108  exchangees  from 
33  countries  participating  in  the  program. 
As  eac'n  exchangee  visits  two  States  in  their 
6  months'  stay  in  the  United  States,  the  mid- 
point conference  is  held  between  the  two 
State  visits. 

The  objectives  of  the  midpoint  conference 
are  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
changee to — 

ta)  Renew  acquaintances  with  other  ex- 
changees from  their  country— to  speak  their 
native  language,  to  share  experiences  with 
each  other,  and  to  relax  and  recreate; 

(b)  Meet  and  learn  to  know  exchangees 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  learn 
.something  of  the  culture,  economy,  govern- 
ment, and  geophysiology  of  their  countries; 
ic)  Review  the  objectives  and  discuss  the 
operations  of  the  IFYE  program, 

(d)  Pursue  their  individual  interests  in 
educational  rural  youth  work  and  or  agri- 
culture and  home  economics; 

(e)  Review  experiences  in  their  first  host 
States  and  needs  yet  to  be  fulfilled;  and 

(f)  Look  ahead  to  the  second  State  visits 
and  the  opportunities  to  meet  such  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  experience  of  young 
people  living  with  farm  families  in  another 
country,  other  countries  are  now  indicating 
that  they  want  their  young  people  to  pick 
up  technical  information  that  they  can  use 
in  their  home  countries.  This  year,  four 
special-interest  workshops  were  included  on 
the  agenda  of  the  conference:  (1)  Rural 
youth  leadership;  (2)  home  economics;  (3) 
animal  husbandry  and  poultry;  and  (4)  field 
crops.  Thus,  by  including  this  for  the  first 
time  in  the  midpoint  conference,  we  feel  the 
exchangees  were  able  to  acquire  some  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  information. 

Kansas  has  the  largest  IFYE  program  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation,  All  105  counties  in 
Kansas  have  been  active  in  the  program.  We 
have  had  739  families  host  238  exchangees 
from  64  different  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  sent  141  Kansas  delegates 
from  66  countries  to  46  different  countries. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  highlights 
of  the  Kansas  IFYE  program  for  1965 :       , 

PARTICIPANTS    FROM    KANSAS    IN    1965 

Gloria  Bartholomew,  Alton  (Ostwrne 
County)  visited  Japan, 

Mary  K.  Munson.  Junction  City  (Geary 
County)  visited  India. 

Richard  Hawkins.  Colby  (Rawlins  County) 
visited  India, 

Gerald  Schmidt,  Kinsley  (Edwards 
County!  visited  Tunisia, 

Barbara  Symns,  Atchison  (Doniphan 
Countv)  visited  Jamaica, 

Tom"  O'Dell.  Elk  City  (Elk  County)  visited 
Turkey. 

Karen  Chltwood.  'Wichita  (Sedgwick 
County)  visited  Brazil. 

Fourteen  exchangees  from  13  countries 
lived  with  37  Kansas  families  in  26  counties. 
This  year's  IFYEs  were: 

Miss  lima  T.  Arns.  Brazil. 

Mr,  Matti  Sipila,  Finland. 

Miss  Annemarie  Weber.  Germany. 

Miss  Arati  Sahana,  India, 

Mr,  Shailendera  Pathak.  India. 

Miss  Gabrielle  M.  Gowing,  Ireland 

Mr.  Dante  Losco.  Italy. 

Mr.  Alvaro  Aguirre  C,  Mexico. 

Miss  Marit  'Valstad,  Norway. 

Mr.  Eladio  Saldivar  M..  Paraguay 
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Mr.  Kziz  A.  Pouzal,  Tunisia. 

Mlsi  Nedret  Sener,  Turkey. 

liCr.  Haul  O.  Bratscbl  H.,  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Bduardo  J.  VasquezG.,  Venezuela. 

The  National  4-H  Foundation  said  this 
waa  he  best  midpoint  conference  ^^  yet. 
Thanl  s  goes  to  the  Kansas  IPYE  alumni  who 
asaistc  d,  Ckx)perative  Extension  Service  per- 
sonne: ,  and  other  Kansas  State  University 
facult  r  members  who  worked  tirelessly  to 
make  t  a  success. 

FUEND    or    IFYE 

was  the  third  year  that  the  Kansas 
Alumni    Association     presented    this 
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This  year,  1965,  Kansas  Farm  Bureau, 

t  organization  to  receive  this  award 

"Friend  of  IPYE"  for  their  support 

ilcouragement  of  the  IPYE  program. 

In  1963,  J.  Harold  Johnson,  executive 

of  the  Kansas  4-H  Foundation,  and 

E.  Regnler,  State  4-H  leader  were  the 
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In  1964,  Dr.  G.  B.  Marlon,  KSU  faculty 
and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
irogram  was  the  recipient. 

IPYE   alumni   planned   and   con- 
the  1965  delegate  selection  and  orien- 
Peast  of  Nations,  and  National  IFYE 
Pblnt  Conference.    The  State  4-H  advi- 
c  immittee  recommended  that  part  of 
a  Idltlonal    money   raised    by    the   new 
4-H  foundation  committees  be  used 
the  county  share  to  $700  from  $900 
delegates, 
from  Kansas  delegates  were  printed 
major  Kansas  newspapers  and  through 
tlon  of  extension  information  de- 
Tapes  were  used  by  radio  stations 
third  year. 

and  sororities  hosted  incoming 

xchangees  which  gave  the  exchangees 

opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 

life,  and  KSU  students  to  become 

with  the  IPYE  program. 
Kansas    IPYE    Alumni    Association 
.  for  the  fifth  year,  a   4-H  Club 
to-people  project  which  provides  4-H 
Aembers  an  opportunity  through  their 
CI  ub  experiences  to  promote  world  peace 
understanding.    The  1965  winners  were : 
Rebecca  Jackson,  Greenwood  County: 
Pauss,  Sedgwick  County;  Bonnie  Col- 
County:  Mary  Beth  Chase,  Thomas 
Florence       Stein,       Leavenworth 
Mustard    Seed    4-H    Club,    Saline 
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reason,  I  believe,  Kansas  has  the  larg- 

program  Is  not  because  of  what  we 

he  State  4-H  ofBce,  or  State  extension 

but  that  the  people  of  Kansas,  even 

landlocked    In    the    middle    of   the 

States,  are  truly  Interested  in  under- 

standi|ig  the  people  of  the  world. 

elt  the  one  thing  that  helped  make 
cdnference  a  huge  success  was  that  the 
\  inlversly  was  Involved.  No  only  was 
4-H  staff  Involved,  but  our  IFYE 
and  other  Kansas  State  University 
people.  With  the  whole  university 
contributing  their  talents,  the  conference 
was  hi  ;hly  successful. 

In  i  dditlon  to  this  report  by  Richard 
Tomk  nson.  I  want  to  also  include  with 
my  re:  narks  an  article  on  the  conference 
which  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of 
Yield,  the  publication  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Cooperative  Marketing  Associa- 
tion.   The  article  follows: 

MiDF  3INT   CONrKRZNCE   FOB    108   INTERN A- 
IIONAL    FaSM    YotTTH    EXCHANGEES 

Kani  as  State  University  hosted  a  meeting 
of  woi  Id  wide  scope,  July  28  to  August  4, 
dxu-lng  the  annual  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchaqge  Midpoint  Conference. 


The  108  IFYE  exchangees  from  33  coun- 
tries now  in  the  United  States  participated 
in  the  meeting,  reported  Dick  Tomkinson, 
extension  4-H  club  specialist,  KSU  and  co- 
ordinator of  the  IPYE  program  In  Kansas. 
The  National  4-H  Foundation,  Washington. 
D.C.,  conducts  the  IPYE  program  and  the 
conference  in  cooperation  with  the  State  ex- 
tension service  of  the  host  university. 

Highlights  of  the  program  included  work- 
shops on  rural  leadership,  home  economics, 
animal  husbandry,  and  field  crops;  discus- 
sion of  the  American  way  of  life  and  world 
challenges.  Dr.  A.  D.  Weber,  director  of  in- 
ternational activities  at  KSU.  gave  a  major 
address  on  "World  Challenges"  followed  by 
discussion  groups  and  a  question  period  with 
a  panel  of  KSU  faculty  members. 

For  many  sessions  the  exchangees  are  di- 
vided into  three  groups  according  to  coun- 
tries— Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Car- 
ibbean,  Oceania. 

The  final  day  of  the  conference  was  IFYE 
day  with  Kansas  IFYE  alumni,  host  families, 
participants  In  the  people-to-people  program, 
and  friends  of  IFYE  as  guests.  The  sched- 
ule Included  a  luncheon,  people-to-people 
program,  reception,  and  International  ban- 
quet and  evening  program. 

The  midpoint  conference  provides  the 
exchangees  an  opportunity  to  compare  ex- 
periences and  evaluate  the  first  half  of  their 
6-month  stay  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  lived  with  rural  families  in  one  State 
and  will  go  from  the  conference  to  their 
second  host  State.  In  each  State,  the  rural 
youth  from  other  countries  live  with  four  to 
six  host  families. 

Ten  countries  had  four  or  more  exchangees 
at  the  meeting.  India  had  the  largest  num- 
ber. 16,  with  Brazil,  Republic  of  China.  Ger- 
many, Israel,  Japan,  Nepal,  Philippines,  Tur- 
key, and  Venezuela  each  having  at  least  4 
exchangees  In  the  country  this  year. 

IFYE    IS    WHEAT    FARMER 

One  of  the  IFYE  delegates  was  from  the 
wheat  growing  area  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia.  Maldon  B.  Yelland,  25,  a  third  gen- 
eration wheat  farmer.  "I  had  hoped  to  see 
some  of  Kansas'  famous  wheatflelds  while 
I  was  here,"  he  related,  "and  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  harvest  already  completed." 

Yelland  explained  some  about  their  farm- 
ing operation  In  Australia,  "We  have  200 
acres  of  wheat.  It  is  spring  wheat,  planted 
in  May  and  harvested  In  December.  We  have 
three  major  damaging  factors  we  fear  each 
year:  (1)  A  frost;  (2)  rust,  and  (3)  root  rot. 
This  year  we  are  experiencing  one  of  the 
worst  droughts  ever,  receiving  only  2I2  Inches 
of  moisture  since  December  15. 

"All  wheat  Is  marketed  through  our  Aus- 
tralian Wheat  Board,  an  organization  for  the 
selling  of  wheat  and  storage  of  same.  At  the 
present  time  the  board  is  constructing  many 
silos,  what  you  call  elevators  here.  The 
board  guarantees  us  a  price  on  our  grain 
and  pays  us  when  we  deliver  It  to  them.  This 
usually  runs  about  $1  to  $1.12  per  bushel. 
Then  for  the  next  2  years,  as  the  grain  Is 
sold  domestically  or  for  export,  the  proceeds 
over  the  original  price  are  prorated  back 
to  us.  so  that  we  receive  about  $1.60  per 
bushel  total  payment  over  a  3-year  period." 

In  addition  to  wheat,  the  Yelland  farm  has 
150  acres  of  oats,  which  they  graze  and  then 
harvest  for  feed  grain  for  their  2,300  head 
of  Merino  sheep.  The  national  average  Is  one 
to  four  sheep  per  acre  of  pasture  and  Yel- 
lands  have  1,100  acres  of  grazing  land. 

Primary  exports  of  the  country  are  (1) 
wool,   (2)    wheat,   (3)    meat,  and   (4)    sugar. 

Maldon  spent  the  first  3  months  of  his 
exchange  tour  In  Wyoming  and  was  heading 
for  North  Carolina  for  the  second  half,  plan- 
ning on  being  home  in  time  for  harvest. 


November  8,  1965 

Preliminary  Analysis   of   Report  of  the 
Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  1965,  the  Interagency  Maritime 
Task  Force  issued  a  report  on  "A  Policy 
and  a  Program  for  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine in  National  Defense  and  Trade." 
Unfortunately  no  opportunity  was  actu- 
ally afforded  to  persons  actively  engaged 
in  maritime  commerce  to  comment  or 
make  suggestions  regarding  the  content 
of  the  interagency  report. 

Adm.  W.  J.  McNeil,  president  of  the 
Grace  Line,  has  prepared  a  critique  of 
the  task  force  report.  I  am  placing  this 
critique  in  the  Record  inasmuch  as  I  be- 
lieve that  Admiral  McNeil's  views  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  persons  concerned 
with  our  maritime  problems  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors: 
Preliminary    Analysis    of    Report   of   the 

Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  Issued 

October  4.  1965 

This  brief  critique  of  the  task  force  report 
has  been  prepared  as  a  possible  aid  to  per- 
sons Interested  In  U.S.  maritime  policy  and 
represents  the  general  viewpoint  of  a  U.S.- 
fiag  ship  operator. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  thought  has 
gone  Into  this  report,  but  it  obviously  suffers 
the  infirmity  of>  having  been  authored  by  a 
group  who  apparently  do  not  have  the  prac- 
tical background,  experience,  or  technical 
knowledge  of  the  ocean  shipping  business. 
The  recommendations,  as  a  result,  contain 
good,  bad.  and  Indifferent  elements. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  shortcoming  of 
the  report  is  its  obvious  disregard  of  t;ie  large 
body  of  history  that  went  before  the  passage 
of  the  1936  act,  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
adopting  the  1936  act,  and  the  reasons  for 
passage  of  the  other  acts,  such  as  the  IQlb 
act.  dedicated  to  the  development  of  our  for- 
eign trade  and  our  merchant  marine. 

In  summary,  the  good  points  In  the  Inter- 
agency report — or  points  which,  with  some 
modification,  could  be  made  acceptable — 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  aim  to  minimize  the  extent  of  direct 
Government  supervision  and  Involvement  in 
the  payment  of  subsidy  and  operation  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

2.  Permission  for  liner  operators  to  engage 
in  bulk  trades. 

3.  The  right  to  build  or  acquire  ships 
abroad  for  U.S. -flag  operation  after  shipyard 
subsidies  are  exhausted  (but  only  If  separa- 
tion of  shipyard  and  ship  operator  support 
could  not  be  achieved,  or,  assuming  direct 
subsidy  to  shipyards.  If  the  operator  could 
not  attain  a  reasonably  competitive  price  on 
ships  In  U.S.  yards) . 

4.  The  payment  of  direct  operating  subsi- 
dies to  new  U.S. -flag  bulk  carriers  In  lieu  of 
the  present  Indirect  support  given  through 
premium  rates  for  cargo. 

5.  Granting  the  right  to  U.S. -flag  operators 
to  own  foreign  shipping  operations  as  long 
as  the  two  operations  are  kept  separate  and 
distinct  (but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  U.S. 
Government  does  not  choose,  as  a  policy,  to 
support  U.S.-flag  operation  on  a  full  parity 
basis). 
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6  Govcrnnient  shar  ng  in  a  one-time  li- 
»nci-U  ^etikmcnt  as  m  efTective  means  of 
hrinei'nt:  about  progressive  introduction  of 
.utom-'"""  rut.onali/.ation  oi  work  piac- 
,irps  and  the  setiuig  oi  miu.nina  scales  at 
minimum  lovols  consistent  with  saiety  .nnd 
technologv 

Tiie  bati  |J"i»'-s  in  this  report  appear  to 
bethefo'iowiiig. 

1  The  payment  of  operating  subsidies 
based  on  t;ro.ss  revenue  earned. 

2  The  continuation  of  the  present  system 
of  admini.stering  shipbuilding  .subsidies. 
Rather  than  make  the  subsidy  a  direct  grant 
to  the  shipyard,  the  proposal  continues  the 
requirement  thai  tiie  ship  operator  be  re- 
sDonsible  for  initiating,  requests  for  con- 
struction subsidy,  thus  involving  the  opera- 
tor in  the  administration  of  these  subsidies 
and  entangling  him  in  Government  control 
of  design  ut  his  ship. 

3  De.struction  of  the  trade  route  concept 
and  substitution   of  global   trade   areas. 

4  Arbitrary  elimination  or  elimination  by 
virtual  blackmail  of  passenger  ships. 

5  Proposed  destruction  of  the  conference 
system  apparently  based  on  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding that  there  is  no  international 
equivalent  to  an  ICC  to  control  and  regulate 
ocean  commerce. 

6  The  indiscriminate  elimination  of  the 
cargo  preference  law.s— not  realizing  there 
are  two  distinct  forms  of  cargo  preference: 
rate  preference  and  routing  preference. 

7  The  continuation  of  Marad's  insistence 
on  standardized  construction  without  regard 
to  the  need  for  specialized  design  features  for 
profitable  operations  in  particular  trades. 

8.  Permitting  indiscriminate  entry  of  more 
than  one  U.S.-flag  liner  company  into  one 
trade  area.  Most  insidious,  perhaps.  Is  the 
proposed  intention  of  using  this  vehicle  to 
force  operators  into  the  new  program  regard- 
less of  e.xisting  contract  rights. 

9.  The  proposal  omits  altogether  any  men- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  creating  a  U.S.-flag 
fleet  for  the  carriage  of  proprietary  cargoes 
in  bulk. 

To  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  good 
and  bad  points  listed  above,  a  paragraph  or 
two  on  each,  following  the  numbered  se- 
quence listed  above,  follows: 

GOOD  features  OF  PROGRAM 

1.  Reduction     of     Government     interfer- 
ence: It  is  a  stated  purpose  of  the  task  force 
program  to  reduce  the  extent  of  interference 
of    the    Government    in    administering    the 
merchant  marine  support  program.    This  is 
an    eminently     desirable     objective     which 
would  result  in  freeing  up  a  great  deal  of 
top-management    talent    to   concentrate   on 
the  productive  side  of  operating  a  shipping 
business.    As  It  Is.  a  disproportionate  share 
of  top  management's  time,   effort,  and   in- 
genuity  Is  devoted   to   Government  regula- 
tory matters.     Unfortunately,  however,  the 
stated  Intent  of  the  task  force's  program  Is 
quite  different  than  the  probable  result.    If 
all  the  elements  of  the  program  which  will 
require    MARAD's    determinations,    permis- 
sions, and  direction  are  added  together,  the 
only  result  will  be  greater  Interference  and 
Involvement  with  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  than  before. 

2  Liner  operators  to  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate bulk  ships:  The  present  system  of  re- 
stricting subsidized  liner  operators  solely  to 
the  operation  of  ships  in  subsidized  trade 
routes  eliminates  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
pany using  Its  administrative  organization 
and  talent  to  run  more  than  one  business. 
Essentially,  the  management  of  a  subsidized 
liner  company  could  very  well  take  on  other 
shipping  activities  without  impairing  its 
ability  to  carry  on  the  liner  operation  and 
yet  increase  its  profit  picture  by  engaging  in 
corollary  activities  such  as  the  bulk  trades. 
The  financial  strength  and  management 
knowhow  of  these  companies  could  be  in- 
valuable in  building  a  strong  bulk  carrier 
fleet  to  meet  the  needs  of  U.S.  commerce. 


3.  Permit     U.S.-flag     operators     to     builQ 
abroad:   The    program    contemplates    allow- 
ing U.S.-flag  operators   to   build   or   acquire 
ships    abroad    after    the    U.S.    shipyards   ex- 
hausted    the     shipbuilding     subsidy     funds 
granted    by    the    Government    in    any    given 
year.      The    basic    idea    has    merit,    but    it 
should    be    modified    to    the    extent   of    per- 
mitting operators   to   build   abroad   only   if 
a   separation  of  shipyard  and  ship  operator 
support  cannot  be  achieved,  or,  assuming  di- 
rect  subsidy   to   shipyards,   if   the   operators 
could   not   attain   a   reasonably   competitive 
price  on  ships  in  U.S.  yards.     There  are  also 
the  practical  problems  of  timely  appropria- 
tions by  Congress,  fiscal  year  juggling  of  or- 
ders  and  other  .such  difficulties  which  would 
in  fact   make  it  unlikely  that  a  time  would 
ever  be  reached  v;hen  permlsison  would  be 
given  to  a  U.S.-flag  operator  to  build  or  ac- 
quire   abroad.      These    problems    could    be 
solved  by  having  the  Government  make  sub- 
sidy payments  for  shipbuilding  direct  to  the 
shipyard  on  a  basis  of  continuing  appropria- 
tions with  no  reference  to  the  operator  and 
no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  attempting  to  dictate  to  the  ship 
operator  the  type  of  ship  or  characteristics 
to    be    included    for    commercial    operation. 
Under    such     arrangement,     the     shipyards 
would  have  the  assurance  of  a  stated  amount 
of  funds  to  be  allocated  annually  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  thus  give  them  the  ability 
to  bid  for  work  on   a   12-month   basis.     It 
would  be  hoped  that  support  would  be  pro- 
vided for  an  adequate  level  of  shipbuilding 
In  US    yards  because  American-built  ships 
are  excellent  ships  and  U.S.-flag  operators 
are  proud  to  buy  and  sail  these  ships  and 
would  naturally  hope  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,    the    principle    of    separation 
must  be  established  and  should  be  as  distinct 
as  It  Is  between  Boeing  and  United  Airlines. 
General  Motors  and  Greyhound  Bus  Lines, 
o"  any  manufacturer  of  equipment  and  user 
4    Payment  of  operating  subsidies  to  bulk 
carriers:  The  proposal  to  pay  direct  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  bulk  carriers  would  assist 
greatly  in  bringing  into  being  efficient  and 
modern  ships  for  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
to  carry   a   large   portion   of   the   volume   of 
US    foreign  trade.     Such  direct  support  of 
bulk  carriers  would  progressively  reduce  and 
ultimately   eliminate   payment   of   premium 
freight    rates    on    farm    surplus    cargo    now 
being  paid  as  an  indirect  subsidy.     The  pro- 
posal   has    shortcomings,    however,    since    it 
insists  that  these  ships  be  constructed  un- 
der the   present   system  of  Government   in- 
terference with  design  through  the  shipyard 
subsidy  and  limiting  the   number  of  ships 
to    be    built    with   Government    support    to 
five  ships  a  year.     If  the  limitation  of  five 
ships  a  year  is  adhered  to,  for  example,  it 
would    probably    take    40    years    to    achieve, 
or   possibly   never   achieve,   the   impact   de- 
sired in  carrying  all  or  a  major  portion  of « 
the    premium-rated    overseas    surplus    ship- 
ments and   Imported  raw  materials.     These 
ships,   it  should  be  recalled,  are  to  be   per- 
mitted  to   cross    trade   in    order    to    obtain 
cargoes.    It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some 
of  the  ships  might  only  make  one   voyage 
a  year  carrying  U.S.  exports  or  Imports  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  trade  between 
other     countries.     The     number     of     ships 
actually    required    to   have   any    substantive 
impact  is  more  likely  in  the  neighborhood 
of  20  vessels  a  year  for  a  period  of  10  years 
and  perhaps  10  vessels  a  year  thereafter  m 
order  to  have  an  effective  program  In  mo- 
tion. 

5.  U.S.  liner  operators  to  be  permitted  to 
operate  foreign  flag  tonnage:  The  proposal 
to  permit  U.S.-flag  liner  companies  to  op- 
erate foreign  flag  tonnage  Is  basically  sound 
on  the  same  principle  applying  to  the  pro- 
posal to  permit  the  U.S.-flag  liners  to 
operate  bulk  ships  under  the  U.S.  flag.  The 
purpose  of  such  a  diversification  would  be 
to   allow   the   liner   company   to    utilize   its 


administrative  .setup  and  capital  resources 
to  maxiinuni  advantage.  Cautii)n  is  neces- 
sary not  to  permit  thiK  type  divrrsitication 
ti)  be  completely  unrestricted  It  probably 
should  be  limiied  to  the  extent  that  the 
U.S.  Government  does  not  choose,  as  a  pol- 
icy, to  support  U  S -flag  operation  on  a  full 
parity  basis  Slated  differently,  no  U.S.- 
ft;ig  operator  slioulU  be  permitted  to  operate 
foreign  flag  tonnage  as  long  a-  funds  are 
available  and  the  U.S.  Government  is  will- 
ing to  provide  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port to  operate  the  additional  tonnage  on 
a  full  parity  basis  under  the  U.S.  fiag 

6.  Gcvernment    to    share    in    one-time    fi- 
nancial   settlement    and    arrangement    with 
labor-    This  is   a   desirable  recommendation 
Their  plan  to  have  the  Government  recognize 
its    role    and    responsibility    to    bring    about 
labor   stability,   to   permit  free   mtioduction 
of    automation,    to    allow    rationalization    of 
work  practices,  and  the  setting  of  manning 
scales    at    minimum    levels    consistent    with 
.safety  and  technology  has  merit.    The  major 
shortcoming   of   the   US.    merchant   marine 
industry  has  been  its  inability  to  cope  with 
labor  on  a  rational  and  comprehensive  basis 
Both  management  and  labor  in  the  maritime 
industry    have    been    and    are    fragmented, 
making   it    almost    impossible    to    reach    the 
kind    of    settlement    necessary    to    put    the 
industry  as  a  whole  on  a  sound  management- 
labor  footing.    This  was  amply  demonstrated 
in  the  recent   78-day  strike  when   the  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  .set  up  machinery  to  set- 
tle interunion  problems  and  adjudicate  dis- 
putes on  manning  of  automated  ships.     The 
U.S.    Government    is   the   only   entity   which 
would  be  capable  of  coping  with  this  prob- 
lem  at   this   stage,    and   a   program   such   as 
that  described  In  the  task  force  report  should 
be  carried  out  re^zardless  of  implementation 
of  any  portion  of  the  program.    This,  alone, 
would  be  a  long  step  forward  in  making  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  more  viable  and  eco- 
nomically sound. 

The  undesirable  features  of  the  task  force 
report  are  discussed  below. 

undesirable  features  of  PROCR.^M 

1.  Payment    of    subsidies    based    on    gross 
revenue:  While  proposing  to  retain  the  parity 
concept,    the    task    force    outlines    a    system 
of    making   actual    subsidy    payments    based 
on  gross  revenue  earnings  from  commercial 
cargo.     Parity  would  continue  to  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  foreign  wage  costs,  but 
the  actual  payment  would  be  geared  to  gross 
revenue— the   higher   the   gross   revenue   the 
greater    the    payment    of    subsidy    and    vice 
versa.    Needlessto  say.  the  U.S. -fiag  operator 
would  enjoy  or  possess  parity  only  in  theory 
since  It  would  be  based  on  an  average  gross 
earning  over  the  preceding  3  years.     In  the 
following  years,   the  operator  would  always 
be  either  less  than  on  an  equal   footing  or 
on  a  better  footing  depending  on  how  much 
below  or  above  the  average  earnings  he  at- 
tained   in    subsequent    years.      Upon    recal- 
culation in   the  next   3  years,   the  operator 
would    no   doubt    receive    a   greater    rate    of 
subsidy   per  hundred   dollars  of   revenue   if 
his    revenue    performance    fell    below     the 
previous  average  and  would  receive  less  In 
the    way    of    subsidy    payments    if    his    per- 
formance had  been  better  than  the  average. 
Thus,  the  so-called  incentive  would  reward 
poor   performance    and    would    penalize    the 
good  performance— just  the  opposite  of  the 
stated  objective. 

In  addition,  the  projwsed  system  would 
probably  have  the  following  effects  on  ship 
operations: 

(a)  Encourage  increases  in  freight  rates. 

(b)  Encourage  selectivity  and  concentra- 
tion on  high-rated  cargoes  and  neglect  of 
low-  or  medium-rated  cargoes. 

(c)  By  empha?izing  gross  revenue.  It 
would  automatically  tend  to  deemphasize 
costs  and  could  bring  about  a  situation 
where  operators  would  strive  for  gross  earn- 
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lo  matter  what  the  costs,  such  as  over- 

etc. 

By  encouraging  an  Increase  in  revenue 

Is  highly  variable,  and  encouraging  an 

In  fixed  costs,  the  program  would 

In  an  increase  in  the  risk  element  of 

dperatlon  and  make  it  even  more  difll- 

\  o  attract  private  capital  to  the  shipping 
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(f)   While  the  Incentive  to  Increase  gross 
might  be  present  for  the  Initial  3 
the  fact  that  the  subsidy  rate  would 
If  gross  revenues  exceeded  the 
3-year  average  would  tend  to  take 
starch  out  of  the  incentive  aspect  for 
who  intend  to  stay   in   business 
the  first  3-year  or  contract  period. 

the    proposed    system    of    subsidy 

to  gross  earnings  is  totally  unaccept- 

the  task  force  report  does  contain  a 

tlon  for  a  method  of  paying  subsidies 

baa  a  certain  amount  of  merit.     This 

Is  listed  as  "alternative  8"  and  fac- 

1  he  subsidy  per  voyage  day  in  terms  of 

of  ship  operated.     Further  consld- 

of  this  scheme  might  very  well  be 
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The  complicated  computations  re- 
both  for  computing  what  the  foreign 

are,  as  is  being  done  now,  and  added  to 

he  determination  of  a  subsidy  rate  for 

companies     and     different     ships 

each  company  would  tend  to  increase 

than   decrease   Government   interfer- 

in    subsidy   administration    and    ship 


<  Continuation  of  the  present  system  of 

Isterlng    shipbuilding    subsidies:    The 

goes  on  at  great  length  to  describe  the 

ce  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  and 

T     describes     how     the     Goverrunent 

go  about  determining  the  amount  of 

;  that  should  be  subsidized  for 

purposes.     (It  should  be  noted 

;he  subsidy  for  commercial  purposes  is 

i  small  fraction  of  the  total  Govern- 

support     g^ven     to     U.s.     shipyards 

Navy  and  other  Government  agency 

All  of  this  discussion,  it  should  be 

relates,  as  it  should,  to  shipbuilding 

industry  apart  from  the  U.S.  merchant 

e    or    ship    operators.      Unfortunately, 

p  roposal  does  not  take  the  logical  next 

which    is    to    treat    the    shipbuilding- 

rt   program    completely    separate    and 

from  the  program  of  support  for  ship 

i.    As  a  result,  the  shipyard  subsidy 

usH   as    a   device    to   entangle   the    ship 

or  in  the  bureaucratic  desires  of  the 

Administration   in  terms  of  ship 

,    ship    equipment,    and    ship 

The  stated  intention  of  freeing 

0  >erator  from  Government  Interference 
iln  thwarted  by  this  device,  so  no 
e  should  be  expected  in  the  amount 

k  Ind  of  dealing  of  the  Government  with 
lip  operator.     If  the  logical  next  step 
1  leen  taken  in  this  proposal,  and   the 
subsidy  had  been  considered  as  a 
jport  payment  to  the  shipyard  In- 
.  it  would  then  have  been  possible  to 
er  allowing  the  shipyards  to  conduct 
business    with    as    little    interference 
the   Government   as   possible   and,   by 
their   costs   equalized    with   foreign 
:.    could    then    compete    for    ship- 
work  on  a  worldwide  basis  rather 
trlctly  on  a  domestic  basis. 

1  estruction  of  the  trade-route  concept 
ibstltution  of  global  trade  areas:  The 
idea  behind  the  existing  trade-route 
)t  for  liner  operations  is  to  ensure  that 

p-lncipal  geographic  trading  areas  im- 

-    "  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 

a^quately  served  by  a  strong  and  healthy 

ag  carrier  for  the  purposes  of  reliabll- 

equacy  and  stability  of  rates  and  serv- 

d  encouragement  and  development  of 

t  rade  with  all  countries  of  the  world. 

I  ubstitutlon   of   a    trade-area    concept 

"^s  the  basic  intent  of  the  trade-route 

1,  as  described  above,   by  using   the 
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profit  motive  as  the  sole  criterion  to  deter- 
mine ports  or  countries  to  be  served  by  U.S- 
flag  carriers,  by  permitting  indiscriminate 
entry  of  U  S.-flag  companies  into  trade  areas, 
and  permitting  shifting  from  one  trade  area 
to  another  solely  for  the  temporary  purpose 
of  maximizing  profits.  What  is  needed  is 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  trade  route  concept  for 
liner  services  but  liberalized  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  operator  within  a  trade  route  to 
maxin>lze  utilization  of  his  ships  by  giving 
him  greater  freedom  of  choice  of  ports  of 
call,  frequency  of  sailings,  and  routing  of 
his  vessel.  Bulk  and  tramp  operations,  how- 
ever, can  be  and  should  be  of  a  global  na- 
ture and  not  restricted  to  trade  routes. 

4.  Elimination  of  passenger  ships:  The 
final  objective  of  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations regarding  passenger  ships  is 
their  total  elimination  from  U.S.-flag  op- 
eration. No  distinction  is  made  between 
pure  passenger  ships  and  combination-pas- 
senger ships.  This  proposal  comes  at  a  time 
when  every  other  significant  maritime  na- 
tion Is  in  the  process  of  adding  modern  pas- 
senger ships  to  their  fleets.  It  sweeps  aside 
the  arguments  of  national  prestige,  national 
defense  for  troop-carrying  purposes,  trade 
enhancement  aspects,  and  other  plus  argu- 

•  ments  for  continuation  of  passenger  ship  op- 
erations. What  Is  even  more  serious  is  the 
implicit  blackmail  contained  in  the  task 
force  report  on  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
passenger  ships.  The  report  states  that  op- 
erators who  propose  early  termination  of 
their  passenger  ship  operations  can  expect  to 
receive  favorable  consideration  for  Govern- 
ment participation  in  new  freight  operation 
projects  which  could  be  viewed  as  using  part 
of  the  passenger  ship  operating  subsidy  sav- 
ings. Conversely,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
those  passenger  ship  operators  who  insist  on 
continuing  under  their  passenger  ship  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  will  undoubt- 
edly be  excluded  from  any  other  Government 
assistance  for  any  new  project.  Such  an 
indiscriminate  and  total  commitment  to  an 
action  that  might  have  dire  consequences  of 
the  future  of  this  country  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. The  cost  to  the  United  States  for  sup- 
porting passenger  ships  is  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  danger  inherent  in  the  gamble 
that  would  be  taken  by  their   elimination. 

5.  Destruction  of  the  conference  system: 
Besides  Invading  the  province  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  the  task  force 
makes  the  sweeping  conclusion  that  the  con- 
ference system  is  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  that  the  sub- 
sidy system  should  be  used  as  a  means  of 
destroying  the  conference  system.  This 
sweeping  conclusion  disregards  the  repeated 
findings  after  exhaustive  studies  of  Congress 
and  the  governments  of  other  nations  re- 
garding the  benefits  of  the  conference  sys- 
tem. It  also  discards  a  long  history  of 
abuses,  malpractices,  and  trading  chaos 
which  existed  throughout  the  maritime 
world  before  the  formation  of  a  strong  con- 
ference system.  The  condemnation  of  this 
system  rests  on  the  erroneous  premise  that 
the  existing  freight-rate  structures  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  U.S.  commerce.  The  fact 
that  our  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended, 
specifically  exempts  ocean  carriers  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  permit  them  to  engage  in 
the  conference  system  for  good  and  valid 
reasons  is  cast  aside  as  being  immaterial. 
This  drastic  and  immature  recommendation, 
if  Implemented,  could  only  do  grave  harm  to 
the  US.  merchant  marine  and  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  returning 
to  the  chaotic  and  intolerable  conditions 
and  discriminatory  practices  of  nonconfer- 
ence  operation. 

6.  Elimination  of  cargo  preference:  The 
task  force  report  is  obviously  confused  on 
the  meaning  of  and  the  impact  of  cargo 
preference.  It  indiscriminately  lumps  to- 
gether routing  preference  and  rate  preference 
under  the  single  heading  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence.    In  the  case  of  rate  preference — that 


is  the  payment  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
premium  rates  on  Government  or  surplus 
commodities  for  shipment  in  •  .s.  bottoms- 
there  is  no  argument  regarding  the  deslra' 
bllity  of  its  elimination,  providing  some 
method  Is  developed  to  make  US  bulk  car 
rlers  competitive.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  direct  subsidy  payment  to  bulk 
carriers  to  eliminate  in  due  course  the  need 
for  such  extra  payment,  which  is  actually 
an  indirect  form  of  subsidy  to  now-unsub 
sidized  U.S.-flag  carriers. 

r.outing  preference,  on  the  other  hand  by 
which  is  meant  the  control  by  the  r  s.  Gov- 
ernment  or  reservation  by  the  U.S.  Govern" 
ment  of  government  cargoes  so  that  all  or 
some  definite  portion  must  move  in  r  S.-flag 
bottoms,  in  this  case,  at  the  going  world 
rate — there  Is  no  extra  cost  to  the  ' '.<=}.  tax- 
payer  since  the  price  would  be  the  same  no 
matter  who  carried.  The  argument  that 
routing  preference  creates  problems  with  our 
allies  and  friends  to  whom  we  are  bound 
by  treaties  of  commerce  can  be  answered  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  common  practice  of  all 
major  maritime  nations  to  reserve  for  their 
own  ships  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  generated 
for  their  own  account  by  the  governments  In- 
volved. In  fact  in  many  nations  commer- 
cial cargoes  are  also  controlled  through  in- 
genious import/export  regulations  and  U.S 
cargo  preference  laws  and  regulations  are 
the  only  proven  countermeasures  to  secure 
equal  treatment  for  U.S.-f!ag  carriers. 

In  the  case  of  U.S.  routing  preference,  only 
Government-generated  cargo  Is  presently  in- 
volved. Moreover,  in  practice,  routing  pref- 
erence is  used  by  many  ship  operators  not 
as  a  negative  tool,  that  is  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves all  of  the  Government-generated  car- 
goes, but  as  a  lever  by  which  to  pry  from  the 
countries  and  areas  in  which  the  operator 
trades  the  right  to  equal  access  to  the  cargoes 
of  those  countries.  It  Is  often  forgotten  that 
United  States  is  only  one  of  the  partners  in 
foreign  trade.  In  all  cases  there  is  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  second  country  that  Is  involved 
and  discrimination  can  and  does  go  both 
ways.  When  routing  preference  Is  used  as  a 
means  of  forcing  equal  access,  It  is  then  a 
constructive  tool.  Its  loss  to  the  ship  opera- 
tors would  be  a  serious  setback  In  maintain- 
ing the  position  of  the  U.S.-flag  ships  in 
world  trade. 

7.  Government  control  of  ship  design.  The 
task  force  report  proposes  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  Government  control  over 
ship  design  and  vessel  equipment,  insisting 
principally  on  standardization.  It  Is  or 
should  be  obvious  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  a 
group  not  practically  or  financially  involved 
to  gain  an  appreciation  or  develop  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  ship  requirements  of  the  many 
trade  areas  in  the  world.  The  fact  is  that 
ship  operators,  from  a  purely  self-interested 
point  of  view,  already  specify  standardized 
components  and  features  for  their  vessels 
wherever  It  is  practicable,  feasible,  and  eco- 
nomical to  do  so,  but  never  at  the  expense  of 
service  to  the  trade. 

For  the  task  force  to  Insist  on  continuing 
the  present  effort  to  dictate  standardized 
hulls,  certain  types  of  equipment,  and  other 
impedimenta  of  ship  operation  files  In  the 
face  of  their  stated  Intention  of  freeing  the 
operator  from  Government  interference.  If 
the  Intention  of  the  task  force  Is  to  permit 
the  U.S.-flag  operator  to  buy  his  ship  at  world 
prices  both  In  domestic  shipyards  as  well  as 
foreign  shipyards,  the  task  force  should  take 
the  logical  next  step  in  permitting  the  U.S.- 
flag  operator  to  deal  w^th  the  U.S.  shipyard  In 
precisely  the  same  manner  he  would  deal 
with  a  foreign  shipyard  if  he  were  permitted 
to  build  or  acquire  ships  abroad.  This  fol- 
lows the  point  made  earlier  that  the  rela- 
tionship should  be  as  distinct  and  separate 
as  Boeing  Is  from  United  Airlines,  Greyhound 
from  General  Motors,  or  any  manufacturer 
from  any  user  of  transportation  equipment. 
8.  Allowing  Indiscriminate  entry  of  U.S.- 
flag  subsidized  carriers  into  any  given  trade 


a-  one  of  the  concepts  embodied  in  the 
"tfiact  anc!  one  which  is  still  valid,  is  the 
imitation  of  use  of  subsidy  money  in  any 
Tpn  trade  aroa  to  one  or  as  few  companies 
S  necessary  to  give  a  trade  route  adequate 
*%  flae    tonnage.      Unless    the    volume    of 
rareo  m  any  one  trade  route  warranted  it. 
t  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  two  or 
"re  subsidized   carriers   competing    among 
themselves.     The    wisdom   of    this    is    quite 
anoarent,  but  obviously  was  not  taken  Into 
consideration  by  the  task  force  report.     It 
IS  their    proposal    that    liner    operators    be 
nermltted  to  switch  from  trade  area  to  trade 
area  as  thev  wish  to  achieve  the  single  pur- 
nose  of  maximizing  gross  earnings.     No  ron- 
slderatiou   is   given   to   any   other   aspect   of 
foreign  trade,  whether  it  be  service,  regular- 
ity or  anything  else.    The  proposal  is  largely 
self-defeating  since  the  Government   would 
theoreticallv  be  subsidizing  n  number  of  lines 
in  competition  with  each  other  whose  only 
effect  would  be  to  cut  down  the  profitability 
of  all  companies  and  make  the  expenditure 
of  subsidies    largely    ineffective    and    there- 
fore wasted. 

9   Report    nmits    mention    of    proprietary 
carriers:    The    task    force    report    makes    no 
mention  whatever  of  proprietary  carriers  as 
an  element    of    the   U.S.   merchant    marine. 
As  matter.s   now  stand,   a   preponderance   of 
US.  industries  that  depend  on  imported  raw 
materials      operate      foreign-flag      shipping. 
While  it  is  not  being  suggested  that  direct 
subsidy  pavmcnt   be   made    to   operators   of 
proprietary    carriers,    it    is    suggested    that 
means  are  available  for  inducing  U.S.  com- 
panies to  bring    their  ships  under  the  U.S. 
flag  by  such  means  as  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion  allowances,    minimum    manning   guar- 
antees, and  other  similar  incentives.     In  the 
case  of   the   petroleum    industry   alone,   for 
example,    U.S.    companies    own    one-fifth    of 
the  tanker  tonnage  registered  under  all  other 
flags— a  return  of  even  a  portion  of  this  ton- 
nage to  U.S.-flag  operation  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant boost  to  the  sUtus  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant marine. 


The  Doctor  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  problems  confronting  our 
Nation  with  its  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion is  the  training  of  enough  doctors  to 
properly  care  for  those  with  illness  or 
disease. 

In  Indiana  this  problem  is  expected  to 
become  particularly  acute  as  the  popula- 
tion approaches  5  million  with  only  one 
State  medical  school  to  supply  physi- 
cians. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  is  now  consid- 
ering suggested  sites  for  a  new  State 
medical  school  and  one  of  those  under 
consideration  is  at  Ball  State  Univer- 
sity in  Muncie. 

After  an  examination  of  the  advan- 
tages in  the  Muncie  site  I  have  given  my 
wholehearted  support  to  locating  the  new 
medical  school  there. 

Strong  supporters  of  a  new  medical 
school  at  Ball  State  are  the  Muncie  news- 
papers which  have  been  lending  edi- 
torial backing  to  the  pro.iect. 

In  an  excellent  editorial,  the  Mun- 
cie Star  presented  a  concise  report  on  the 


problem  confronting  Indiana  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  States  which  must 
soon  reckon  with  this  problem. 
The  Muncie  Star  editorial  follows: 

THE  Doctor  Shortage 
The  proposal  of  a  council  of  Indiana  doc- 
tors that  the  State  build  new  medical  schools 
deserves  the  moit  serious  consideration. 

Indiana  lias  a  population  fast  approach- 
ing 5  million  Yet  it  has  only  one  medical 
school  The  Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine  admits  200  freshmen  a  year. 
Many  medical  experts  think  its  enrollment 
is  too  large.  Its  admissions  are  approximate- 
ly double  that  of  the  average  medical  school. 
The  expert.s'  concern  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  medical  education  can  suffer  il 
the  enrollment  is  too  large  for  the  faculty 
and  plant.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
more  student.^  that  must  ne  trained,  the 
thinner  the  laculty  must  spread  its  talents 
and  attention.  This  is  a  wide^^prcnd  weak- 
ness in  undergraduate  schools,  as  most  jjosl- 
war  collc'C  graduates  are  well  aware.  Medi- 
cal education  is  a  field  that  should  not 
take  shortcuts  or  cut  corners. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  rxperts  think 
Indiana  Unl\ersity  Medical  School  is  already 
too  large,  its  ndnunistration  wants  to  expand 
It  further.  Care  mubt  be  ta'.ien  that  this 
excellent  school  is  not  force-grown  to  the 
point  where  its  administration  becomes  un- 
wieldv  and  its  teaching  inferior. 

But  the  most  urgent  need  trom  the  public's 
viewpoint  is  a  need  for  more  doctors  A  re- 
cent studv  financfd  by  Eli  Lilly  &  Co  showed 
that  the  Nation's  population  is  growing  much 
faster  than  physicians  are  being  triined  to 
minister  to  its  ills.  Unless  ftepb  are  taken 
to  ward  off  the  eventuality,  it  said,  the  Na- 
tion will  experience  a  serious  shortage  of  doc- 
tors within  a  few  years. 

The  long  lines  of  patients  waiting  some- 
times for  hours  in  so  many  doctors'  offices 
and  hospital  corridors  would  seem  to  bear 
this  out. 

The  council  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Association  in  proposing  new  medical  schools 
for  the  State  warned  that  Indiana  University 
"cannot  train  the  number  of  physicians  who 
will  be  needed  in  our  State  in  future  years." 
The  time  to  meet  the  problem  is  soon— 
before  it  reaches  the  dangerous  stage. 
Muncie  is  interested. 


Conservation  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 


OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  been 
labeled  by  custodians  of  our  natural 
wealth  as  the  "conservation  Congress." 
In  this,  I  heartily  concur.  More  im- 
portant than  what  this  Congress  has  ac- 
complished in  con.servation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  proposed  the  pro- 
grams. I  outlined  the  need  for  balanced 
development  of  our  natural  resources 
when  I  had  the  privilege  of  delivering  the 
keynote  speech  to  the  1965  Pacific  North- 
west Region  Convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  at  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  address. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Cm'RCH 

No  other  section  of  our  country  and  pos- 
sibly no  place  on  earth — has  been  endowed 
with  a  greater  abundance  of  natural  wealth 
than  our  own  Pacific  Northwest,  We  have 
been  blessed  with  rich  mineral  deposits,  with 
va.st  tracts  of  timber,  and  with  a  plentitude 
of  fertile  land.  Best  of  all,  we  enjoy  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  water. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  every  physical 
attribute  for  a  bountiful  future.  Our  re- 
sponsibility, as  the  custodians  of  this  rich 
endowment,  is  to  care  for  and  develop  it  in 
such  a  wisely  balanced  way  as  to  best  pro- 
mote the  general  well-being  of  all  the  peo- 
ple    now  and  in  the  future. 

The  key  word  is  "balance,"  for  without  the 
proper  balance  -to  use  a  resource  in  one  in- 
stance to  replenish  or  conserve  it  in  an- 
other—we will  not  be  utilizing  our  natural 
wealth:  we  will  be  exploiting  it  to  depletion 
and  eventual  destruction 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  politician  and  a  statesman  is  that 
a  politician  thinks  in  terms  of  the  next  elec- 
tion, while  a  statesman  thinks  In  terms  of 
the  next  generation.  The  same  could  be 
applied  to  the  difference  between  a  developer 
and  a  conservationist. 

At  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  halt 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  still 
<  ngaged  in  the  production  of  raw  products  — 
on  the  farms,  in  the  mines  and  forests.  To- 
day, only  a  tenth  of  our  working  force  Is  so 
engaged.  This  doesn't  mean  that  our  na- 
tional resources  have  become  less  important. 
It  indicates,  rather,  that  production  of  raw 
materials  has  become  so  efficient  that  90  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  can  concentrate  on 
the  embellishments  -manufacturing,  proc- 
essing, servicing,  transporting  teaching,  en- 
gaging in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  medical 
or  legal  professions,  or  m  engineering— the 
many  facets  of  modern  society  which,  none- 
theless, rests  upon  the  base  of  our  natural 
resources. 

The  mounting  pressire  on  these  resources 
has  b^en  accentuated  by  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  our  population.  By  the  end  of 
this  ctntury.  35  vears  hence,  the  number  of 
people  living  in  the  United  States  will 
double — 350  million  citizens  will  be  hungrily 
consuming  our  natural  wealth,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  looking  to  it  to  furnish  them 
with  outdoor  pleasure  during  their  leisure 
time.  Projections  indicate  that  they  will 
have  more  than  twice  as  much  disposable  per 
capita  income  and  paid  vacation  time  as  in 
i960.  Their  average  workweek  will  ha»e 
decreased  from  39  hours  to  32  hours 
Plainly,  we  face  a  challenging  trusteeship, 
if  we  are  to  manage  our  endowment  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  our  grandchildren  to  eat 
their  cake  and  have  it  too. 

By  the  year  2000.  farm  production  will 
have  to  rise  from  its  1960  level  of  $20  8  billion 
to  $38  billion.  In  the  same  period,  timber 
needs  will  grow  from  11.5  billion  cubic  feet 
to  32.3  billion  c,:bic  feet.  Where  we  were 
withdrawing  84.5  trillion  gallons  of  water  a 
day  in  1960,  we  shall  require  a  withdrawal  oi 
nearlv  150  trillion  gallons,  35  years  hence 
If  we  assume — and  I  think  we  can — that 
the  expert  management  of  our  forests  will 
prove  equal  to  the  test— and  that  our  farm- 
ers with  the  help  of  modern  research,  hybrid 
seeds,  commercial  fertilizers,  advanced  edu- 
cation in  agricultural  methods,  excellent  ex- 
tension courses,  and  the  contribution  of  the 
soil  conservation  service,  will  al.so  manage— 
this  leaves  us  with  the  unanswered  question 
of  how  we  are  going  to  handle  our  water. 

It  is  with  this  question— the  care  and  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the  great 
Northwest— that  I  propose  to  deal  this  morn- 
ing 

The  modern  phase  ol  river  d«  velopment  in 
the  Northwest  began  when  President  Frank- 
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Roosevelt,   In    1932.   commenced 

construction  of  the  Bonneville  Dam,  fol- 

shortfy  by  the  Grand  Coulee  on   the 

River.     This  was  the  beginning  of 

prehensive  program,  prepared   by  the 

Corps   of    Engineers,    to    harness    the 

Columbia-Snake    River    system.     It 

len  no  more  than  a  dream — an  excel- 

( lanfs  dream,  to  be  sure — but,  in  the 

since  it  has  been  given  much  substance 

the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ions  of  acres  of  land    have   been    re- 

and    put    into    production    as    the 

and   many   of   her   major    tribu- 

have  been  harnessed  to  the  plowshare 

le  turbine.     Moving  hand  in  hand  with 

ion.  the  dams  in  the  Northwest  today 

te  larger  quantities  of  electricity — to 

our   homes    and    turn   our    industrial 

— than  in  any  other  part  of  the  conti- 
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needs  of  commercial  navigation  have 
1  een   well   served.     By    1970.   the   great 
of   Federal   dams   on    the   Columbia 
lower  Snake  will  be  nearing  com- 
River  barges  will  be  bringing  goods 
Pacific   ports   up    the   river   as   far   as 
on.  to  be  reloaded  with  inland  grain, 
md  quarry  products  for  shipment   to 
places.     The    ocean    highway    will 
more  than  500  miles  inland  to  create 
seaport  in  Lewiston.  Idaho.  25 
from  where  we  meet  today, 
ach  new  dam  and  its  companion  gen- 
has  gone  "on  the  line."  the  network 
irerlines  and  irrigation  ditches  grows, 
electricity     benefiting     not     only     the 
an  and  Canadian  parts  of  the  North- 
but,  through  Interties  now  abuilding. 
and  the  intermountain   West  as 
Industry   and   agriculture   expand   to 
lur  burgeoning  needs, 
unately.  we  have  much  water  left  in 
Njirthwest  to  put  to  future  use.     In  the 
ain    States    and    in    the    Southwest. 
States  are  even  now  eyeing  our  un- 
waters.    We  can  hope  that  the 
ew  years  will  see  great  strides  in  de- 
ation  of  ocean  waters  to  help  meet  the 
of    these    water-short    regions.     But 
t  be  sure  this   will   happen.     As  of 
re  must  assume  that  a  major  attempt 
made  to  divert  water  from  the  North- 
other  river  basins. 

are   now  study   proposals   pending 

,  introduced  by  Representatives 

short  States,  which  relate  to  pos- 

liversions  of   water   from    the   North- 

the  future.     One  such  bill  calls  for 

y  on  the  feasibility  of  diverting  B'^ 

acre-feet   of   water   into   the   Upper 

1  ,ower   Colorado    River    Basins    and    to 

irrigation  canals  along  the  route  of 

version.     This,  I   would  point  out  to 

5  in  excess  of  the  total  annual   flow 

Snake  River  at  the  site  of  the  proposed 

Dam  In  southwestern  Idaho. 

it   would    this    water   be    used    for    in 

do.   Arizona,   or   southern    California? 

the   empty  water  glasses   of   thirsty 

'     To   provide    the    necessary    sanita- 

sewage  disposal  in  Phoenix  or  Los 

?     To  meet  vital  industrial  demands? 

all. 

water  which  would  be  siphoned  away 

:he  Pacific  Northwest  is  mainly  to  be 

the  very  same  Irrigation  uses  we  have 

At  fantastic  expense,  it  is  to  be 

a  thousand  miles   to  reclaim    new 

n  the  Southwest,  while  desert  lands, 

next  to  the  very  source  of  the  dlver- 

the  Northwest,  remain  dry. 

Yes,   but   the   proof   can    be 
in  the  present  use  of  water  in  the  areas 
now  search  for  more.    Southern  Call- 
is  now  using  90  percent  of  its  water, 
developed  and  imported,  for  irriga - 
Throughout   the   arid   Southwest,   75 
of  all  the  water  Is  going  into  reclaim- 
land  or  irrigating  old. 
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So,  if  we  are  not  to  lose  our  unused  water 
here  in  the  great  Northwest,  we  must  put  it 
to  use.  Balanced  development  will  not  per- 
mit the  construction  of  new  hydroelectric 
dams  at  the  expense,  or  to  the  exclusion,  of 
new  reclamation  projects. 

The  case  for  comprehensive  use  is  exempli- 
fied in  a  proposal  that  Congressman  Compton 
White  and  I  recently  put  forward  for  a 
unified  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project.  Briefly  stated,  this  is  a  half-billion- 
doUar  plan  to  put  the  unused  water  in  south- 
west Idaho  to  work.  When  it  takes  final 
form,  the  project  may  pull  together  as  many 
as  five  previous  proposals  for  piecemeal  de- 
velopment of  the  region.  Two  major  dams, 
two  diversion  tunnels,  and  associated  gen- 
erator facilities,  fully  integrated  with  exist- 
ing works,  would  be  entailed.  The  project 
would  irrigate  some  500.000  acres  of  vacant 
desertland.  putting  supplemental  water  on 
other  land,  now  irrigated  but  without  ade- 
quate water  supplies.  In  addition,  the  proj- 
ect would  generate  more  than  half  a  million 
kilowatts  of  salable  Federal  power  to  help 
repay  its  construction  costs.  Municipalities 
and  industry  would  come  in  for  their  share 
of  the  water,  while  recreation,  fish,  and  wild- 
life would  also  be  served. 

If  a  project  of  this  dimension,  and  others 
like  it,  are  to  be  built  in  the  Northwest,  then 
our  vast  river  system  must  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  full  development  of  the  land  it  drains. 
We  must  lift  our  sights  in  the  Northwest,  as 
other  great  river  basins  in  the  country  have 
already  done,  and  establish  an  overall  basin 
account.  This  would  enable  us  to  lump  to- 
gether all  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
enormous  Government  investment  in  the 
waterworks  of  the  Northwest,  and  then  draw 
upon  the  surplus,  as  the  projects  pay  them- 
selves off,  to  help  finance  new  development, 
wherever  it  may  be  located,  upstream  or 
downstream,  within  the  drainage  system. 
Until  such  a  basin  account  is  put  fully  into 
effect,  optimum  utilization  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Northwest  will  never  be 
achieved 

From  what  I  have  said  thus  far,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  I  am  a  devoted  advocate  of  dams, 
provided  they  are  built  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  for  complete  utilization  of  their 
sites.  When  first  elected  to  the  Senate,  the 
proposed  Heels  Canyon  Dam  had  been  made 
into  a  scare  word  in  southern  Idaho.  Never- 
theless. I  fought  for  its  authorization — which 
passed  the  Senate  but  died  in  the  House^ 
because  it  seemed  to  me  inexcusable  to 
squander  so  monumental  a  site  on  an  in- 
sufficient, single-purposed  private  develop- 
ment. 

Whenever  the  evidence  shrjws  that  a  pro- 
posed dam  will  do  more  good  than  harm, 
I  shall  work  for  it.  But,  by  the  same  token, 
whenever  the  evidence  shows  that  a  dam 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  shall  work 
against  it — with  equal  fervor. 

This  brings  me  back  to  what  I  tried  to 
stress  at  the  outset,  the  need  for  a  properly 
balanced  management  of  our  water  resources. 
Much  of  our  unused  water  should  be  put 
to  work  irrigating  land,  generating  power, 
and  meeting  municipal  and  industrial 
requirements. 

But  not  all  of  it. 

Part  of  it  should  be  put  to  a  different  use — 
to  the  service  of  another  vital  public  need, 
outdoor  recreation.  If  we  build  a  dam  on 
every  site,  on  each  and  every  one  of  our 
rivers,  we  shall  relinquish  the  entire  river 
system  to  this  one  use.  The  rightful  claim 
of  outdoor  recreation,  in  all  of  its  different 
and  diverse  forms,  will  be  sacrificed. 

Yet  this  is  where  we  are  now  headed. 
Since  the  licensing  of  dams  is  in  the  hands 
of  public  agencies  which  exist  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving 
is  perfectly  evident;  Ultimately — indeed, 
within  a  relatively  short  time — in  the  ab- 
sence of  restraining  legislation,  every  feasl- 
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ble  site  will  be  used  for  dam  construction 
Unless  laws  are  enacted  to  save  some  of  0,,, 
few    remaining    free-flowing   rivrrs    in   the, 
natural  untamed  state,  wild  rivers  shall  <!on 
vanish  from  our  land. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  introduced 
a  wild  rivers  bill  In  the  Senate.  This  bin 
would  establish  a  national  wild  rivers  system 
within  which  dams  could  not  be  built 
Among  those  streams  Initially  included  would 
be  a  long  stretch  of  Idaho's  magnificent  Sal- 
mon  River,  and  a  section  of  the  Clearwater 
including  her  wonderous  tributaries,  the 
Lochsa  and  the  Selway.  as  well  as  a  segment 
of  Oregon's  beautiful  Rogue. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  keep  these 
rivers,  and  certain  others  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  their  natural  con- 
dition unobstructed  and  free  flowing.  The 
system  would  be  administered  to  promote 
maximum  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Other 
uses  of  the  banklands  which  are  not  incom- 
patible, such  as  farming,  grazing,  and  lum- 
bering, would  continue  without  interference 
Even  mining  on  the  bankland  within  the 
system  would  not  be  prohibited,  if  the  opera- 
tions were  conducted  in  a  way  that  avoided 
the  obstruction  or  pollution  of  the  river. 

I  regard  the  wild  rivers  bill  as  an  essen- 
tial  part  of  any  program  that  seeks  the 
balance  management  of  our  water  resources. 
Legislation  of  this  character  may  well  prove 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
migratory  fish  runs  In  the  years  to  come. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  acres  of  damsites  on 
obstructed  rivers  which  no  longer  mother 
the  salmon,  on  which  we  can  meet  our  future 
power  needs  for  as  many  years  ahead  as 
hydro-produced  electricity  Is  ever  likely  to 
remain  competitive  with  power  generated  at 
nuclear  plants,  where  efficiency  of  operation 
steadily  improves  and  costs  continue  to 
decline. 

The  discovery  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
Northwest  by  the  rest  of  the  continent— the 
fishing,  the  hunting,  the  summer  vacation- 
ers trying  to  escape  the  stiffllng  confinement 
of  megalopolis — the  inevitable  tide  of  tour- 
ists coming  our  way — this  has  already  come 
to  represent  our  fastest  growing  source  of 
new  income  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

And  the  expansion  has  just  begiin.  By 
the  year  2000,  taken  altogether,  there  will 
be  nearly  400  million  American  and  Cana- 
dian citizens.  Where  will  these  people  go 
to  find  relief  from  the  clatter,  cluster,  and 
smells  of  the  bulging  cities?  From  the  op- 
pressiveness of  asphalt  and  concrete?  From 
the  frustrating  proximity  of  the  crowd? 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear.  The  11  West- 
ern States,  having  but  15  percent  of  the 
national  population,  hold  75  percent  of  the 
recreation  acreage.  And  about  half  of  this 
lies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

So  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  rush 
to  come,  for — much  as  we  might  like  to  iso- 
late ourselves — there  is  no  way  to  escape  the 
facts  of  life. 

In  the  Senate,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  part. 
There,  I  have  served  as  floor  manager  of 
both  the  wilderness  bill  and  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  two  measures 
which  should  prove  of  immense  help  in  both 
conserving  and  developing  our  great  poten- 
tial for  outdoor  recreation. 

You,  in  turn,  as  interested  and  responsible 
citizens  of  our  beloved  Northwest,  can  also 
play  a  vital  role.  If  you  will  stand  up  for,  and 
insist  upon,  a  wisely  balanced  management 
of  your  inheritance.  In  the  t;tillzation  of 
our  water,  let  no  single  interest  dominate  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  neither  the  farmer's 
spade,  the  angler's  hook',  or  "Reddy-Kllo- 
watt's"  switch. 

If  you  will  do  this,  the  challenge  of  the 
coming  years  will  be  fairly  met,  you  will 
have  discharged  your  custodial  duties  well— 
and  long  after  you  are  gone,  your  grand- 
children win  remember  you  In  their  prayers. 


j^ovember  8,  1965 
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Obiervations  on  the  1st  Session  of  89th 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  record  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  is  spotty.  Along  with  the  en- 
actment of  some  meritorious  and  needed 
legislation,  the  Congress  often  acted 
hastily,  blindly,  and  indiscriminately. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  has  confessed 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  should  "spend  less  time  on  new 
legislation  and  more  time  correcting 
oversights  in  legislation  we  have  just 
passed."  He  has  said  that  the  Congress 
"must  tighten  up  the  hasty  enactments" 
and  must  eliminate  from  the  laws  of  the 
session  just  ended  "a  number  of  gaps  and 
any  number  of  rough  edges,  overexten- 
sions and  overlaps." 

The  Mansfield  confession  should  be 
good  for  the  soul  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  should  convince  them  that  one- 
party  government  does  not  serve  them 

well. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  is  that 
whenever  the  party  that  holds  possession 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  National 
Government  also  enjoys  overwhelming 
dominance  in  the  Congress,  the  Congress 
becomes  a  satellite  of  the  President. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  as  a 
deliberative  body,  coequal  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive, is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  past  session.  Until  the  closing  days 
of  the  session,  it  rubberstamped  the  pro- 
posals of  the  White  House  in  far  too 
many  instances. 

The  members  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  who  gathered  in 
Washington  in  early  September  of  this 
year  felt  that  the  legislative  initiative  has 
passed  irretrievably  to  the  executive 
branch.  One  of  the  experts  at  that  con- 
vention, Lewis  A.  Dexter,  said  that  the 
Congress  will  come  to  have  the  same  im- 
portance in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  House  of  Lords  has  in 
the  British,  particularly  if  several  future 
Presidents  resemble  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Eric  Sevaried  wrote: 

We  know  of  a  number  of  Congressmen  who 
would  be  very  grateful  to  learn  what  they 
have  really  done  this  year. 

He  also  found  that  the  Congress  has  so 
often  acted  under  "a  curious  kind  of  in- 
timidation" that  the  "once-exalted  title 
of  Senator  or  Representative  has  lost 
much  of  its  prestige." 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
home  State  of  the  Vice  President  summed 
it  up  this  way : 

Anyone  following  the  dally  deliberations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  be  struck 
by  the  ruthlessness  with  which  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  so-called  liberals  Is  flexing 
its  muscles.  It  Is  not,  in  fact,  a  deliberative 
body.  Representative  government  is  In  a  sad 
and  critical  state. 


Columnist  Ted  Lewis  said: 

llie  presidential  image  of  a  miracle  pro- 
dvicer  of  new  laws  makes  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  appetir  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Legislating  by  Scoop  Shovel," 
said: 

It  would  take  a  truck  scale  to  weigh  the 
legislation  forwarded  by  the  White  House  and 
automatically  approved,  most  of  it  wasteful, 
much  of  It  unnecessary,  and  all  of  it  putting 
the  individual  In  the  grip  of  the  Federal  vise. 

He  I  the  President]  has  been  legislating 
everything  and  anything,  and,  with  two- 
thirds  majorities  in  either  Chamber,  he  has  a 
Congress  of  robots  that  is  totally  compliant. 


The  Knoxville  Journal  editorialized: 
Any  Congress  which  voluntarily  yields  Its 
right  to  perform  as  a  coequal   part  of  the 
Federal  Establishment,  as  this  one  has.  Is  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  Congress  to  adopt 
Presidential  proposals  after  thorough  de- 
liberation and  adequate  discussion.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  for  a  Congress  to 
rush  through  such  proposals  without 
careful  scrutiny  and  without  reasonable 
debate.  No  Congress  that  performed  its 
constitutional  duty  would  do  the  slipshod 
job  of  which  Senator  Mansfield  in- 
dicted the  present  Congress  when  he 
said  that  it  must  now  devote  most  of  its 
effort  to  tightening  up  "its  hasty  enact- 
ments." 

EXAMPLES  OF  RUBBERSTAMPING  BY  THE  CONGRESS 

On  many  important  bills  the  House  of 
Representatives  acted  without  adequate 
consideration,  without  full  hearings  in 
committee,  and  without  sufficient  debate 
on  the  floor. 

The  arts  and  humanities  bill  was  rail- 
roaded through  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  after  about  15  minutes 
of  consideration.  Even  a  motion  by  the 
minority  that  the  bill  be  read  was  sum- 
'marily  rejected  by  the  majority.  When 
the  committee  met  to  act  on  the  bill,  the 
members  were  presented  for  the  first 
time  with  a  new  committee  print,  dated 
the  same  day,  containing  a  number  of 
significant  amendments  which  the  mi- 
nority members  had  never  seen  before. 
Thereafter,  several  additional  amend- 
ments, which  the  Republican  members 
had  never  seen,  were  quickly  adopted  in 
committee,  and  the  bill  was  reported  with 
great  haste. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
made  virtually  no  change  in  the  admin- 
istration bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  de- 
spite vigorous  bipartisan  complaints 
about  the  formula  for  distributing  Fed- 
eral funds  contained  in  the  bill.  On  the 
floor,  at  least  10  of  25  amendments  were 
rejected  without  discussion  due  to  the 
gag-rule  limitation  on  debate. 

As  this  far-reaching  legislation  was 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Democratic  Congresswoman 
Green,  of  Oregon,  took  the  floor  to  pro- 
test. "Today  it  seems  to  me  we  have  in 
the  House  a  determined  effort  to  silence 
those  who  are  in  disagreement." 

So  little  was  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill  .studied  before  floor 
action  that  two  of  the  best  informed 
supporters  of  the  measure,  gave  to  the 
House  contradictory  explanations  of  its 
application  to  nonpublic  schools. 


The  higher  education  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  great  haste,  apparently  at  the 
command  of  the  White  House.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee "under  prodding  from  an  im- 
patient White  House  deliberated  for  all 
of  20  minutes."  Democratic  Congress- 
man PuciNSKi,  of  Illinois,  called)  the 
bill's  handling  "a  mockery  of  the  legis- 
lative process." 

Hearings  on  the  administration's  orig- 
inal highway  beautification  proposals 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  July  20.  21.  and  22.  These 
hearings  were  adjourned  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  complex  proposals 
should  be  studied  further  and  acted  upon 
early  next  year.  Without  warning,  the 
hearings  were  reopened  on  September  3 
and  7.  while  the  committee  and  its  staff 
were  absorbed  with  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  The 
act  was  debated  and  passed  by  the  House 
on  October  7.  with  the  final  vote  being 
taUied  well  after  midnight.  At  one  point 
in  the  proceedings  the  House  voted  121 
to  84  to  allow  but  8  minutes  of  debate  on 
5  separate  amendments. 

Regarding  the  very  controversial  bill  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  rejected 
all  attempts  by  Republican  members  to 
amend  the  bill  so  as  to  provide  some 
basic  protections  for  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees compelled  to  join  unions  in  order 
to  hold  their  jobs.    Because  of  the  re- 
strictive rule  under  which  the  bill  was 
considered  by  the  House,  amendments 
which  would  permit  compulsory  union 
membership    agreements    only    if    the 
unions  involved   refrained   from  racial 
and  religious   discrimination,  refrained 
from  using  union  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  refrained  from  denying  em- 
ployees rights  guaranteed  them  by  Fed- 
eral law  were  rejected  as  not  germane. 
Other  amendments  offered,  on  which  the 
House  was  not  permitted  to  vote,  were 
designed  to  insure  that  unions  securing 
compulsory      membership      agreements 
truly  represented  a  nMijority  as  demon- 
strated by  winning  an  NLRB  election,  to 
protect  the  religious  liberty  of  employees 
whose  religious  beliefs  clash  with  com- 
pulsory union  membership,  and  to  in- 
sure that  employees  would  be  protected 
from  compulsion  to  join  a  Communist- 
controlled  union. 
The  Washington  Post  commented : 


Several    important   questions   were   raised 
in  the  House  debate  and  left  unanswered. 

The  Democratic  majority  ranuned 
through  a  bill  repealing  section  14(b) 
which  the  Post  said  "scarcely  qualifies  as 
well-rounded  legislation  in  the  national 
interest." 

On  the  important  bill  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  and  union 
membership,  only  the  briefest  of  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  These  hearings  con- 
tained no  testimony  based  on  experience 
under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  were 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  sub- 
committee meeting  which  reported  the 
bill  favorably.  An  hour  later  the  full 
committee  met  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  House.  No  amendments  were  offei-ed 
because  none  of  the  minority  members 
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opportunity  to  study  the  long 
measure  and  analyze  even 
weaknesses.  This  bill  was 
ed  on  by  the  House, 
percentages  allocated  to  the  vari- 
egories  of  immigrants  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1965 
were  n  )t  discussed  either  in  the  Judiciary 
Comm  ttee  or  on  the  floor. 

On  he  voting  rights  bill,  the  admin- 
Istratit  n  forces  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee me  ;hodically  rejected  all  significant 
amend  nents  offered  by  Republicans.  On 
the  flo  )r  of  the  House  the  same  general 
attitud;  prevailed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Cramer  amendment  to  prevent 
election  irregularities,  any  significant 
amend  nent  offered  by  a  Republican  was 
blindly  voted  down. 

CAPS   AND   OVERLAPS 

lefects  in  the  legislation  enacted 

the    session    of    Congress    just 

vill  come  to  light  as  the  bills  are 

o  effect.    Problems  of  duplica- 

overlap  will  be  encountered. 
Appalachia  bill  overlaps  several 
Federal-aid  programs,  notably 
1  elds  of  highway  construction  and 
1  ealth. 

3ublic  works  and  redevelopment 
pre  vlding  aid  to  so-called  depressed 
0  /erlaps  the  Appalachia  bill, 
(xpanded  poverty  program  over- 
elementary    and    secondary 
iid  bill,  which  is  ostensibly  aimed 
chile  ren  from  low-income  families,  as 
vocational  education  and  public 
ce  programs. 

Manpower     Development     and 
Act  overlaps  the  poverty  pro- 


1  mfortunate  oversight  in  the  laws 
lession  can  be  cited  to  illustrate 
of  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action.  By  increasing 
social  security  payments,  the  Congress 
inadver  ;ently  caused  the  termination  or 
reducti<  m  of  the  pensions  of  tens  of  thou- 
)f  veterans.  The  added  social 
pajonent  meant  a  reduction  of 
inc(jme  of  these  veterans. 
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>arty  domination  of  the  legisla- 
executive  branches  weakens  the 
system  of  checks  and  bal- 
The  subservient  Congress  which 
fails  to  exercise  the  restraint 
produces  fails  to  exercise  the 
which  it  should  over  the  execu- 
The  majority  leader  of  the 
recognizes  that  such  is  the  case 
;  urges  the  Congress  now  to  un- 
its neglected  function  of  legisla- 
ov€|rsight  over  executive  agencies, 
executive  branch   unchecked  is 
o  carelessness   about   legal   re- 
and  about  the  public  interest, 
cirelessness  can  descend   to  the 
arrogance  in  some  Instances. 

is  a  strong  word,  but  there 
her  word  for  the  submission  to 
of  the  nomination  of  Francis 
to  the  Federal  judiciary  nor 
efforts  to  bull  that  nomination 
the  Senate.    The  American  Bar 
ion  and  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
ion  pronounced  this  nominee  im- 
post.   A  representative  of  the 
Bar  Association  testified  on  the 
Morrissfey  nomination: 


Sen  ite 
Mon  issey 


t  le 


Prom  the  standpoint  of  legal  training, 
legal  experience,  and  legal  ability,  we  have 
not  had  any  case  where  these  factors  wer* 
so  lacking. 

There  is  no  v/ord  but  arrogance  for 
the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  from 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  defiance  of  the 
procedures  established  by  Congress. 

There  is  no  word  but  arrogance  for 
procedures  in  the  Congress  that  silence 
dissent  and  preclude  careful  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

There  is  no  word  but  arrogance  for 
opposition  to  freedom  of  information  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  the  public  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  it  pays  for.  The  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  national  society  of  jour- 
nalists, in  its  annual  report,  accused  the 
administration  of  seeking  to  "warp  the 
proposed  Federal  public  records  legisla- 
tion into  an  almost  unlimited  authority 
for  the  President  to  establish  broader 
secrecy  practices."  The  committee  also 
indicted  the  administration  for  "in- 
creased centralization  of  information  re- 
leases at  the  White  House,  and  increasing 
sensitivity  over  leaks  of  information  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  national  security 
problems;  secrecy  on  the  names  of  young 
persons  hired  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment during  the  summer  in  the  Presi- 
dent's youth  opportunity  campaign;  the 
Defense  Department's  continued  use  of  a 
directive  that  requires  military  and 
civilian  personnel  to  report  all  contacts 
with  newsmen;  and  failing  to  balance 
national  security  interests  and  freedom 
for  the  press  in  connection  with  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic." 

There  is  no  word  but  arrogance  for  the 
behavior  of  administration  spokesmen, 
including  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  when  they  pointedly  imply 
that  the  consideration  which  the  prob- 
lems of  a  locality  receives  in  Washington 
will  depend  on  whether  its  local  officials 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats.  It  is 
shocking  to  learn  that  responsible  na- 
tional officials  would  stoop  to  threaten 
any  community  with  reprisals  if  its  citi- 
zens choose  officials  who  are  not  of  the 
administration's  party. 

The  New  York  Times  reacted  with  In- 
dignation to  the  threat  when  it  was  made 
in  New  York  City.  Its  editorial 
commented : 

This  is  a  remarkable  Indictment  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  It  suggests,  for  ex- 
example,  that  Sargent  Shrlver,  the  head  of 
the  antlpoverty  program  and  a  Democrat, 
would  be  less  sympathetic  and  helpful  to  New 
York  If  Its  mayor  were  a  Republican.  It 
makes  the  same  Inuendo  about  the  officials 
who  run  the  housing,  education,  mass  tran- 
sit, antipollution,  and  other  programs  In 
which  New  York  has  a  vital  Interest.  It  sug- 
gests that  President  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  and  Senator  Kennedy  himself 
would  not  be  so  helpful  to  the  mayor  of  the 
Nation's  largest  city  If  he  were  of  a  political 
faith  different  from  theirs. 

FISCAL    excesses 

The  carelessness  of  a  Congress  over- 
whelmingly controlled  by  the  President's 
party  is  particularly  manifested  in  big 
spending.  This  session  of  Congress  has 
set  a  new  record  in  appropriations  not 
approached  since  the  Second  World  War. 
The  appropriation  of  $119.3  billion  this 
year  is  $36  billion  more  than  was  ap- 
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propriated  by  the  last  session  of  Congress 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
This  staggering  figure  of  almost  $120  bil 
lion  does  ont  include  additional  back" 
door  spending  of  $7  billion  made  possible 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  Nor  does  it 
include  perhaps  $5  to  $7  billion  needed 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  request  which 
the  administration  is  holding  back  until 
next  January. 

The  Congress  failed  to  exercise  any 
restraint  on  reckless  spending.  The  re- 
duction of  administration  requests  for 
appropriations  by  $2.4  billion  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  funds  denied 
have  only  been  deferred  until  1966. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  each  ses- 
sion since  1960.  It  reflects  an  increase 
of  $36  billion,  or  43  percent,  since  i960. 
Of  this  $36  billion  increase,  only  $83 
billion  is  for  defense: 

(In  billions) 
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Session 
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year 

86th  Cong.:  2d  fl960) 

87th  Con(s.: 

1st  (1961) 

$83.8 

95.8 
102.3 

102.6 
106.0 
119.3 

+$1Z0 
+8.S 

+.3 

+3.4 

+13.3 

2d  (1962) 

88th  ConR.: 

1st  (1963)..-     

2d  (1964)..   .   

89th  t'ons.:  1st  (1965) 

CONSTRUCTIVE  REPUBLICAN  RECORD 

On  February  3.  1965,  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives said : 

House  Republicans  have  a  major  responsi- 
bility as  the  representatives  of  approximately 
43  percent  of  the  electorate  who  voted  for  a 
Republican  House  of  Representatives  in  1964. 
That  duty,  as  we  conceive  It,  Is  to  exert  what- 
ever influence  we  can  to  guide  the  Nation 
toward  the  goals  of  freedom,  security,  peace, 
and  well-being  with  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  cannot  accept  the  statement,  "The 
duty  of  the  opposition  party  Is  to  oppose." 
This  Is  too  narrow  and  too  negative  a  formu- 
lation of  our  responsibility. 

We  must  do  more  than  respond  to  the  in- 
itiatives of  the  administration.  We  must 
take  the  initiative  ourselves  in  two  ways. 

First,  we  must  offer  alternative  measures  to 
cope  with  national  problems  when  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  are  unwise.  This  we 
are  doing,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  the  costs  of  health 
care  for  older  people. 

Second,  we  must  press  for  action  to  deal 
with  the  problems  to  which  the  administra- 
tion Is  blind  or  Indifferent. 

In  this  spirit  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
discharged  their  responsibility  this  year. 
Their  record  is  Impressive. 

REPUBLICAN  ALTERNATIVES 

For  six  of  the  major  bills  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  passed  in  this 
session,  there  were  alternative  proposals 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
Republicans.  In  every  case  the  Repub- 
lican alternative  dealt  more  adequately 
with  the  problem  without  unnecessary 
extension  of  Federal  power. 

VOTING  BIGHTS 

The  administration's  bill  on  voting 
rights— H.R.  6400— as  originally  intro- 
duced, provided  a  remedy  for  discrimina- 
tion only  in  six  Southern  States  and 
Alaska  and  in  37  counties  irf  certain 
other  States,  including  one  county  each 


in  Arizona.  Idaho,  and  Maine.  These 
strange  results  were  achieved  by  lan- 
guage which  limited  the  application  of 
the  bill  to  places  which  used  literacy  tests 
or  tests  of  moral  character  for  voters  and 
in  which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the 
votins-a^e  population  voted  in  the  1964 

election.  ,,      ^  ,  „ 

Republican  House  Members  and  Re- 
publican Senators  introduced  voting 
rights  legislation  before  the  administra- 
tion got  around  to  deciding  to  present  a 

bill. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  the  major  Re- 
publican alternative,  the  Ford-McCul- 
loch  bill— H.R.  7896— lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  bill  provided  a  remedy 
for  unconstitutional  discrimination 
wherever  it  occurs  and  regardless  of  the 
device  used  to  achieve  discrimination. 

The  administration  bill  wiped  out 
literacy  and  other  tests  wherever  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation voted  in  1964.  The  Ford-McCul- 
loch  bill  did  not  disturb  nondiscrimina- 
tory qualifications  for  voting  established 
by  States. 

The  administration  bill  required  Fed- 
eral court  approval  of  any  new  voting 
laws  passed  by  the  States  to  which  it 
applied.  The  Ford-McCulloch  bill  did 
not  restrict  State  authority  to  enact  new 
nondiscriminatory  voting  laws. 

The  administration  bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  approved  of  the  poll  tax,  pro- 
viding that  Federal  examiners  would 
collect  it  in  areas  in  which  they  operated 
to  register  voters.  The  Ford-McCulloch 
bill  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate a  speedy  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  poll  tax. 

MEDICARE 

The  medicare  bill,  included  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965,  is  an 
amaleamation  of  the  administration 
proposal  and  a  Republican  alternative 
offered  by  Representative  John  Byrnes, 
of  Wisconsin— H.R.  7057. 

In  contrast  to  the  bill  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  early  in  the 
session,  the  Byrnes  bill  provided  a  sys- 
tem of  insurance  for  the  elderly — first, 
covering  all  medical  expenses,  not  just 
hospitalization;  second,  offering  volun- 
tary rather  than  compulsory  coverage; 
and  third,  financed  by  a  combination  of 
general  tax  revenues  and  premium  pay- 
ments by  the  insured,  avoiding  the 
regressive  social  security  tax. 

ELEMENTARY     AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOL    AID 

The  administration's  bill  to  aid  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools — H.R. 
2362 — presented  as  a  measure  to  assist 
poverty  stricken  children,  is  in  fact  the 
first  general  aid  to  primary  and  secon- 
dary schools  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Under  this  bill,  $2.1  million  will  be 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Westchester  County,  the  wealthiest  in 
New  York  State,  for  the  education  of 
children  from  poor  families.  Sunflower 
County,  Miss.,  with  median  family  in- 
come only  one-fifth  that  of  Westchester 
County,  will  receive  only  $745,000  for 
the  education  of  an  equal  number  of 
children  from  poor  families. 

Republicans  sought  to  make  it  a  bill 
which  would  do  what  it  professed  to  do. 


aid  poor  children  without  undue  Federal 
control  of  State,  local,  and  private 
schools. 

The  Republican  effort  was  directed  to- 
ward first,  channeling  Federal  funds  only 
into  areas  of  need  within  each  State; 
second,  recognizing  differences  in  finan- 
cial ability  and  need  among  States;  third, 
concentrating  the  program  upon  the 
needs  of  deprived  children;  and  fourth, 
reducing  the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  Republican  approach  to  the  problem 
of  expanding  and  improving  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  was  incorporated 
in  H.R.  6349,  offered  by  Representatives 
William  Ayres.  of  Ohio,  and  Thomas 
Curtis,  of  Missouri,  and  others.  This 
bill  relied  chiefly  on  the  device  of  tax 
credits  for  individuals  who  pay  for 
schools  through  State  and  local  taxes 
directly  or  indirectly  as  well  as  for  those 
who  incur  expenses  for  students  in  higher 
education.  This  bill  would  have  diverted 
$3  to  $5  billion  annually  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  made  it  available  for 
additional  support  for  education  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

In  addition,  H.R.  6349  provided  $300 
million  annually  to  the  States  for  the 
education  of  deprived  children  aged  3 
to  7.  Unlike  Project  Head  Start  under 
the  poverty  program,  which  provides  un- 
even summer  schooling  for  some  deprived 
children,  this  bill  proposed  a  systematic 
national  effort  to  give  preschool  educa- 
tion to  children  who  need  it. 

APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    ACT 

The  administration  bill— S.  3 — which 
became  law.  provided  for  an  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  with  authority  in 
360  counties  in  10  States  to  plan  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  various  public 
works,  particularly  highway  construction, 
in  a  region  that  includes  many  severely 
depressed  areas. 

The  Republican  alternative,  offered 
by  Representative  William  C.  Cramer, 
of  Florida — H.R.  4466 — would  have  ex- 
tended Federal  assistance  to  all  econom- 
ically depressed  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion instead  of  to  a  single  region.  Unlike 
the  administration  bill,  which  provides 
aid  to  prosperous  as  well  as  depressed 
areas  in  the  region  to  which  it  applies, 
the  Cramer  bill  proposed  to  limit  aid 
to  places  suffering  economic  distress  and 
high  unemployment. 

The  Public  Works  and  Development 
Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-136— is,  like 
the  Cramer  bill,  a  measure  intended  to 
assist  depressed  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  raises  serious  problems  of 
duplication  and  conflict  with  the  Ap- 
palachian   Regional    Development    Act. 

CABINET  DEPARTMENT  DEALING  WITH  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  administration  bill  establishing 
a  new  Cabinet  agency,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Affairs — H.R. 
6927 — was  defective  in  many  respects. 
It  did  not  more  than  confer  a  more  pres- 
tigious title  on  certain  existing  agencies. 
It  brought  together  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment less  than  one-third  of  the  Federal 
Government's  housing  activities  and  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  Federal  activities 
and  funds  aimed  at  assisting  States  and 
municipalities  to  solve  the  problems  of 


metropolitan  areas.  As  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  a 
defect  which  Republicans  sought  to  cor- 
rect and  which  was  finally  remedied  in 
conference. 

The  Republican  alternative,  offered  by 
Mrs.  DwYER,  of  New  Jersey — H.R.  5173 — 
and  several  other  Republicans,  would 
have  created  an  agency  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  deal  with  met- 
ropolitan area  problems.  This  agency 
would  have  been  a  center  of  coordina- 
tion and  information  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  urban 
areas. 

HOUSING 

The  administration's  housing  bill— 
H.R.  5840 — as  originally  presented,  of- 
fered a  scheme  of  rent  supplements  for 
families  whose  incomes  were  above  the 
levels  set  for  public  housing  tenants. 
Under  this  plan,  some  families  with  an 
income  of  more  than  S11,000  in  some 
places  would  be  eligible  to  have  a  part 
of  their  rent  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Beyond  this,  the  bill  provided 
largely  for  a  continuance  of  existing 
Federal  housing  programs. 

A  Republican  substitute,  offered  by 
Representative  William  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey— H.R.  9501 — sought  to  mod- 
ify existing  housing  policy  in  several  im- 
portant respects : 

First,  by  giving  residential  redevelop- 
ment in  urban  renewal  a  higher  priority ; 

Second,  by  stimulating  rehabilitation 
of  existing  sound  housing ; 

Third,  by  utilizing  existing  privately 
owned  rental  housing  for  low -income 
tenants ; 

Fourth,  by  lower  interest  rates  on  loans 
for  college  housing  and  housing  for  the 
elderly ;  and 

Fifth,  by  providing  new  FHA  mort- 
gage financing  for  veterans. 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  Widnall 
bill  were  incorporated  in  the  measure 
which  was  enacted. 

REPUBLICAN    IMPACT   ON    LEGISLATION 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Republicans 
in  this  Congress  hold  only  one -third  of 
the  seats,  there  were  occasions  when  the 
Republican  minority  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  on  legislation. 

A  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  was  approved — a  proposal  which 
Republicans  made  in  1964,  but  which  was 
voted  down  in  the  last  Congress  by  Dem- 
ocrats acting  on  White  House  orders. 

The  reiaeal  of  Federal  excise  taxes — a 
step  which  Republicans  have  advocated 
for  many  years  and  which  was  called  for 
in  the  Republican  platform  of  1964 — was 
accomplished  in  this  session.  In  1964.  a 
Republican  proposal  to  repeal  retail  ex- 
cise taxes  was  defeated  by  Democratic 
votes. 

Other  changes  made  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  were  influenced  by  Republi- 
can initiatives  and  conform  to  long- 
standing Republican  policy.  One  was 
the  liberalization  of  the  earnings  limita- 
tion beyond  which  elderly  people  become 
ineligible  to  collect  their  social  security 
benefits.  The  other  was  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  coverage  requirements  for  people 
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over  th  B  age  of  72  In  order  to  qualify  for 
benefit  s. 

Siml  arly.  Republicans  took  the  lead 
in  adv  Mating  changes  in  tax  policy  to 


the  burden  of  medical  expenses. 


The  Congress  repealed  maximum  limi 
tations  on  Income  tax  deductions  for 
medica  care  insurance  and  authorized 
a  dedu(  ition  of  one-half  the  cost  of  med- 
ical ca  e  insurance  up  to  $150. 

The  nedicare  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress ii  corporates  in  its  provisions  much 
of  the  Republican  bill  offered  by  Repre- 
sentati  'e  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin. 
This  bl  11  is  not  limited  to  hospital  care 
as  the  1  administration  recommended.  In 
its  fins  I  version  it  covers  doctors'  bills 
and  otier  medical  costs  in  provisions 
borrow  d  from  the  Byrnes  bill. 

The  lousing  Act  passed  by  Congress 
contaiz  s  six  significant  features  from  the 
Republ  can  substitute  proposed  by  Rep- 
resenta  ;ive  Wh-liam  B.  Widnall.  of  New 
Jersey : 

First  low-income  private  housing: 
This  n  !w  program  will  provide  imme- 
diate rilief  to  low -income  families  who 
have  b<  en  living  in  substandard  housing 
in  thos<  areas  where  there  is  a  long  wait- 
ing list  for  public  housing.  It  will  use 
any  ad(  quate  existing  housing  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
present  public  housing  rental  levels, 
withou  the  gigantic  expense  of  con- 
strufetii  g  new  public  housing  units. 

Second,  veterans  housing  program: 
The  fir  \t  major  veterans'  benefits  legis- 
lation affecting  so-called  cold  war  vet- 
erans e  'er  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
this  wi  1  also  apply  to  an  estimated  21 
million  veterans  who  have  failed  to  use 
or  qualify  for  VA  home  loan  benefits. 
Comprt  henslve  benefits  include  no  down- 
paymer  ts  for  homes  costing  up  to  $lo.OOO, 
with  as  little  as  $500  down  on  a  $20,000 
home. 

Thir( ,  low  interest  rate  college  hous- 
ing: Conferees  accepted  this  proposal, 
despite  the  firm  opposition  of  the  John- 
son adi  linlstration.  It  will  provide  $1.2 
billion  in  lower  rent  college  housing, 
avoidin  c  an  expensive  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth,  low  Interest  elderly  housing: 
To  present  the  phasing  out  of  a  highly 
success  ul  program  administered  by 
church<s  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, a  program  with  rents  at  a  level 
they  can  afford  will  be  available  to 
elderly  people  of  low  income. 

Fifth  compensation  for  condemnees: 
This  pr  )vides,  for  the  first  time,  prompt 
and  eq  litable  compensation  for  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen  displaced 
by  urba  i  renewal  and  other  housing  pn»- 
grams. 

Sixth,  rehabilitation  loan  program: 
Sponso  ed  by  Republicans  in  the  1964 
Housini  Act,  the  low-interest  loan  pro- 
gram or  tenants,  homeowners,  and 
small  »usinessmen  in  urban  renewal 
areas  n  ceived  a  $400  million  authoriza- 
tion. ':'hls  was  not  requested  by  the 
adminii  tration. 

A  not  able  improvement  in  the  housing 
bill  waj  made  with  the  adoption  of  an 
amend!  lent  offered  by  Representative 
John  C  Kunkkl,  of  Pennsylvania,  aiding 
homeov  ners  who  became  unemployed  be- 
cause  0  the  closing  of  Federal  installa- 
tions,    t  placed  a  moratorium  on  FHA- 


insured  loan  payments  of  such  persons 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  acquire  their  properties  for  FHA  dis- 
posal when  the  owners  were  unable  to 
dispose  of  them  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  as  passed  con- 
tains at  least  two  provisions  of  Republi- 
can origin.  One  was  the  clean  elections 
provision  proposed  by  Representative 
William  Cramer,  of  Florida,  inserted  in 
the  bill  over  the  opposition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrats  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  poll 
tax  by  directing  the  Attorney  General  to 
secure  a  speedy  court  test  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  tax — the  approach  used 
in  the  Ford-McCulloch  bill. 

The  immigration  bill  contains  a  ceiling 
on  immigrants  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere because  of  Republics^  effort. 
Because  of  opposition  from  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department,  an 
amendment  to  bring  such  immigration 
under  control  presented  by  Representa- 
tive Clark  MacGregor,  of  Minnesota,  was 
voted  down  by  Democrats  In  the  House. 
This  provision  prevailed  in  the  Senate, 
however,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
final  version  of  the  law. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
lican support  saved  for  State  Governors 
some  power  of  veto  over  projects  under 
the  poverty  pfogram  within  their  States 
in  opposition  to  the  effort  of  most  Demo- 
crats to  eliminate  any  vestige  of  State 
control  over  this  program. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
lican support  led  to  the  denial  of  funds 
for  the  rent  supplement  program  under 
the  Housing  Act. 

Repubhcan  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
lican support  led  to  the  denial  of  funds 
for  a  federally  directed  National  Teacher 
Corps. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  initial  Repub- 
lican success — the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  agricultural  funds  for  aid  to  Nasser, 
voted  by  the  House  at  the  motion  of  Rep- 
resentative Robert  Michel,  of  Illinois, 
on  January  26 — was  reversed  under  se- 
vere administration  pressure  on  Febru- 
ary 8. 

REPUBLICAN    INTLlTEhfCrE    ON    EXECUTIVE    ACTION 

In  some  instances  the  policy  of  the 
President  and  other  executive  agencies 
responded  to  Republican  proposals. 

On  April  30,  the  House  Republican 
leadership  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
inter-American  police  force  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. On  May  3.  the  administration 
offered  this  proposal  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$700  million  for  defense  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing  national  unity  and  national 
resolve  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion on  two  continents  was  suggested  by 
the  minority  floor  leader  at  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Vietnam  problems. 
The  administration  subsequently  re- 
quested the  Increased  appropriation.  It 
was  granted  with  the  unanimous  support 
of  Republican  Members  of  both  House 
and  Senate. 

Since  mid-1963.  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress have  been  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  take  the  lead  in  convening  an  in- 
ternational monetary  conference  to  deal 


with  the  urgent  balance-of-paymenta 
problem.  In  1965,  the  urging  was  re- 
newed by  Representative  Robert  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas,  and  by  the  joint  Re- 
publican leadership  on  July  1.  on  Jm, 
10,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry 
Fowler,  announced  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  issue  a  call  for  such  a 
conference. 

OTHER     NOTEWOBTHT     REI»UBL1CAN     INITUTWlB 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Representative  Glenard 
LiPscoBCB,  of  California,  performed  im- 
portant service  in  bringing  to  public  at- 
tention the  inadequacy  of  the  admin- 
istration's defense  budget  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  order 
to  give  the  appearance  of  holding  Fed- 
eral expenditure  below  the  level  of  $ioo 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  and  to  leave 
room  for  Great  Society  legislation,  the 
administration  devised  its  defense  budget 
on  guidelines  set  in  1963,  which  did  not 
take  account  of  the  involvement  of  150,- 
000  American  troops  in  a  shooting  war 
in  Asia.  The  result,  as  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  under  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  has  found,  is  a  dangerous  drain  on 
personnel,  equipment,  and  ammunition 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa, 
served  as  the  public  conscience,  along 
with  Senator  John  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, in  endeavoring  to  raise  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  administration  with 
special  attention  to  the  treatment  given 
Otto  Otepka  and  the  inadequately  ex- 
plored aspects  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

Representative  Paul  Findley  and  his 
task  force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
Community  Issued  a  thoughtful  report  on 
means  of  strengthening  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance and  improving  the  strtiined  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  Prance 
after  a  study  trip  to  Paris. 

Representative  Findley,  along  with 
Representative  Ralph  Harvey,  of  In- 
diana, also  took  the  lead  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful fight  against  the  administration  on 
the  sugar  bill  in  an  effort  to  recapture 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  a 
part  of  the  excess  profit  which  foreign 
sugar  producers  derive  from  sales  in  this 
country  because  Government  action 
maintains  a  domestic  price  more  than 
double  the  price  in  the  world  market. 

Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett,  of 
Pennsylvania,  fought  unsuccessfully  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  pay 
of  Federal  employees  to  provide  full  com- 
parability with  pay  scales  in  private  In- 
dustry. Though  full  comparability  is 
given  lip  service  by  the  administration, 
it  is  opposed  to  putting  this  principle 
in  practice. 

Representative  Anchcr  Nelsen,  of 
Minnesota,  continued  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employees  from  illegal  po- 
litical pressures  imposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, particularly  in  the  matter  of 
forced  contributions  to  Denjocratic  fund 
raising  events. 

Representative  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana, 
sought  vainly  to  secure  for  the  service- 
men fighting  in  Vietnam  educational 
benefits  similar  to  those  granted  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
Korea.  • 
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Representative  William  S.  Majlliard. 
of  California,  sought  with  limited  success 
to  secure  legislative  action  to  relnvlgorate 
the  merchant  shipping  of  the  United 
States. 

REPUBLICAN    SOLIDITY 

Republican  ranks  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives held  fast  on  important  votes 
throughout  the  session.  On  the  26  roll- 
call  votes  in  which  a  party  position  was 
formulated  by  the  House  Republican  pol- 
icy committee  headed  by  Representative 
John  Rhodes,  of  Arizona,  87  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  by  Republican  Members 
were  in  support  of  the  party  position  and 
only  13  percent  in  opposition. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES 

During  this  past  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  were  93  rollcall  votes  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  voted  in  op- 
position to  a  majority  of  the  Democrats. 
On  these  votes  in  the  aggregate,  81.4  per- 
cent of  the  Republican  votes  were  on  the 
side  of  the  majority  of  their  party  and 
80.2  percent  of  the  Democratic  votes  were 
in  agreement  with  the  majority  of  their 
party.  These  93  votes  reveal  some  sig- 
nificant differences  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  votes  is  a  Republican  prefer- 
ence for  a  more  discriminating  approach 
to  national  problems.  Republicans  op- 
posed and  sought  to  modify  the  loosely 
drawn,  ambiguous,  blank  check  approach 
of  the  Democratic  majority. 

Republicans  showed  themselves  more 
concerned  than  most  Democrats  about 
such  things  as  prudent  use  of  tax  dollars, 
the  danger  of  inflation  fired  by  big  in- 
creases in  Government  spending  and  un- 
ending deficits,  the  stifling  of  State,  lo- 
cal, and  private  Initiative  by  the  spread 
of  an  overweening  Central  Government, 
the  peril  of  runaway  bureaucracy,  and 
the  application  of  the  commonsense 
principles  of  good  management  in  Fed- 
eral programs. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  majority  of 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  contrast  to  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats,  voted  against  such  things 
as — 

Doubling  the  authorization  for  the 
poverty  program  at  a  time  when  loose 
administration  prompted  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  launch  a  full 
investigation  of  the  program; 

A  rent  supplement  program  whereby 
taxpayers  would  help  to  pay  the  rent  of 
families  earning  in  some  areas  more  than 
$8,000  a  year  and  possessing  assets  of  as 
much  as  $25,000: 

A  foreign  aid  program  of  $3.2  bilhon 
which  all  agree  needs  drastic  overhaul- 
ing; 

A  farm  bill  which  will  mean  that  Gov- 
ernment payments  in  1966  will  equal 
one-third  of  realized  net  farm  income 
but  will  not  solve  the  farm  problem; 

A  Public  Works  and  Redevelopment 
Act  modeled  after  the  discredited  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Advanced 
Public  Works  Act;  and 

A  Highway  Beautification  Act  rushed 
through  the  House  without  adequate  de- 
liberation. 

Republican  Members  even  voted 
against  a  pay  raise  for  themselves,  again 
unlike  a  majority  of  the  Democrats. 


In  order  to  provide  a  more  consistent 
and  vigorous  foreign  policy.  Republicans 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  place  re- 
strictions of  foreign  aid  funds  so  that 
the  American  taxpayer  would  not  be  fi- 
nancing anti-American  regimes  or  as- 
sisting nations  that  are  helping  North 
Vietnam  in  the  war  in  which  150,000 
American  fighting  men  are  now  engaged. 
For  these  reasons  most  Republicans  sup- 
ported a  prohibition  against  American 
aid  to  nations  engaged  in  supplying 
North  Vietnam  and  against  further  ship- 
ment of  agricultural  commodities  to 
Egypt's  Nasser  and  Indonesia's  Sukarno. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  ot 
State  and  local  governments,  most 
Republicans  sought  to — 

Retain  the  veto  power  of  State  gov- 
ernors over  poverty  program  projects; 

Maintain  the  power  of  the  States  to 
forbid  compulsory  unionism ; 

Permit  the  people  of  each  State  to 
decide  the  basis  of  representation  in  one 
house  of  their  State  legislature; 

Defeat  appropriations  for  a  federally 
controlled  National  Teacher  Corps; 

Secure  legislative  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  States  to  set  standards  of  water 
purity  in  rivers  instead  of  transferring 
this  authority  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

Maintain  State  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  use  to  be  made  of  areas  adjoin- 
ing highways;  and 

Maintain  the  right  of  States  to  deny 
the  suffrage  to  people  unable  to  read  or 
write  the  English  language. 


PLANNING    AND    RESEARCH    COMMITTEE 

Early  in  the  session  the  planning  and 
research  committee  was  established  as 
an  organ  of  the  Republican  conference 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
new  agency  was  created  to  help  mobilize 
activity  toward  the  development  of  long- 
term  solutions  to  national  problems. 

The  planning  and  research  commit- 
tee issued  in  August  a  report  entitled. 
"Vietnam:  Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  the 
Historical  Record."  Columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond  said  of  this  report : 

This  Is  "loyal  opposition"  at  Its  best. 

Headed  by  Representative  Charles  E. 
GooDELL.  of  New  York,  this  committee 
supervises  the  activities  of  13  task  forces, 
each  of  which  has  spent  this  year  in  the 
study  of  major  public  policy  problems  in 
its  field  of  jurisdiction.  Several  of  the 
task  forces  have  made  reports  contain- 
ing constructive  proposals  in  1965.  All 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  positive  Republican  program  in  1966. 

The  task  forces  and  their  chairmen 
are:  * 

Agriculture:  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Congressional  reform  and  minority 
staffing:  James  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Economic  opportunity:  Peter  Freling- 
huysen,  of  New  Jersey. 

Education:  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Federal  civil  service:  Ancher  Nelsen, 
of  Minnesota. 


Latin  America:  Cochairmen  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois. 

NATO  and  Atlantic  Community:  Paul 
Findley,  of  Illinois. 


Nuclear  affairs:  Craig  Hosmer,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Platform  implementation:  James  Bat- 
tin,  of  Montana. 

Unemployment  compensation  system: 
John  W.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin 

United  Nations;  John  B.  Anderson,  of 
Illinois. 

Urban  and  suburban  affairs:  Clark 
MacGregor,  of  Minnesota. 

Voting  rights:  William  M.  McCul- 
loch,  of  Ohio. 

REPUBLICAN    SUPPORT   OF    ADMINISTRATION    BIILS 

Several  enactments  of  the  past  session 
received  strong  Republican  support. 
Republican  House  Members  judged  each 
bill  on  its  merits  and  gave  approval  to 
administration  measures  that  served  the 
public  interest. 

Among  the  bills  that  were  given  strong 
Republican  support  on  final  passage  were 
the  following :  The  higher  education  bill, 
vocational  training  loan  bill,  the  immi- 
gration bill,  the  Export  Control  Act.  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  Presidential 
succession,  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  various  bills  in  the  field  of  health, 
excise  tax  cuts,  manpower  development 
and  training  bill,  expansion  of  veterans' 
benefits,  various  antlcrime  bills,  pay 
raises  for  military  and  civilian  personnel, 
legislation  for  the  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution  and  water  resources 
planning,  and  the  voting  rights  bill. 

A     SAMPLING     OF     REPUBLICAN     LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS 

Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  introduced  bills  which 
comprise  a  comprehensive,  broad-gaged, 
and  constructive  legislative  program. 

At  least  256  bills  expanding  and  liber- 
alizing social  security  were  offered  by 
Republicans.  These  bills  dealt  with 
such  matters  as  reduction  of  the  age 
requirements  for  beneficiaries,  increas- 
ing the  maximum  age  for  eligibility  of 
children,  expansion  of  the  system  to 
groups  not  presently  covered,  and  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  earnings  per- 
missible without  sacrifice  of  benefits. 

At  least  61  Republican  bills  were  in- 
troduced for  the  reduction  or  repeal  of 
excise  taxes. 

At  least  59  Republicans  Introduced 
voting  rights  legislation,  generally  pajt- 
terned  after  the  Ford-McCulloch  bill. 

At  least  54  Republicans  introduced 
bills  providing  for  a  new  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  The  three 
major  approaches  were  typified  in  the 
proposals  of  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis— H.R.  3728;  Representative 
Frank  T.  Bow— H.R.  21 ;  and  Represent- 
ative John  W.  Byrnes — H.R.  7057. 

At  least  46  Republicans  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
people  to  employ  factors  in  addition  to 
population  in  the  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  State  legislatures. 

At  least  27  Republicans  introduced  bills 
to  establish  a  coordinating  office  con- 
cerned with  urban  area  affairs  in  the 
Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President. 

At  least  28  Repubhcans  introduced  bills 
establishing  a  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  to  do  the  job  which  two 
Hoover  Commissions  did  in  the  past. 

Nine  Republicans  introduced  a  free- 
dom of  information  bill  defining  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  agencies  and  officials 
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to  with  hold  information  In  order  to  make 
avallal  le  a  maximum  of  information  to 
citizen  i  and  taxpayers. 

The  House  Republican  conference 
adopte  1  the  recommendation  of  its  task 
force  (»n  education,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentati  ire  Albert  Qxm,  of  Mlimesota,  for 
legisla  ion  granting  a  tax  credit  against 
the  coi  ts  of  higher  education.  A  large 
numbe  ■  of  Members  have  sponsored  bills 
like  Mi  .  Qxns's  which  permits  a  credit  up 
to  an  amount  of  $325  per  student 
annual  ly. 

At  Last  78  Republicans  have  joined 
with  Representative  Thomas  Ctjrtis,  of 
Mlssou  -1,  in  offering  the  Human  Invest- 
ment /  ct,  a  bill  granting  credits  against 
the  Feleral  Income  tax  to  business  for 
the  ex  >enses  of  retraining  present  or 
prospective  employees  to  upgrade  their 
sklUs. 

At  I^ast  60  Republicans  have  intro- 
duced legislation  of  the  type  recom- 
mende<  by  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  agriculture,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentati  ^e  Odin  Langen,  of  Minnesota,  to 
establii  h  a  World  Food  Study  Commis- 
sion to  determine  population  trends  and 
food  n(  eds  for  the  future. 

This  1st  could  be  extended  indefinitely. 
It  is  r  leant  to  be  illustrative  not  ex- 
haustivle. 

CONCLCSION 

Look  ng  back  on  the  session  just  con- 
cluded, the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  ( if  Representatives  can  take  pride 
in  the  i  ole  that  they  have  played.  They 
tried  to  make  the  Congress  what  it  should 
be — a  <  eliberative  body,  independent  of 
and  co<  qual  with  the  Executive,  Judging 
legislat  on  by  the  sole  standard  of  the 
nations  1  interest.  Their  success  cannot 
be  me£sured  in  terms  of  the  votes  on 
which  hey  prevailed — which  were  few. 
The  verdict  on  their  work  will  not  be 
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A  Repo  rt  on  the  1st  Session  of  the  89th 
Congi  ess  by  Con^essman  Tom  Cortis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssoTTRi 
IN  THfc  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  22. 1965 


CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
>n  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
October  23,  1965,    The  other 
the  Congress;  namely,  conduct- 
oversight  over  the  actions  of  the 
branch  of  the  Government  and 
studies  on  which  to  base  fu- 
le^atlon  will  be  the  subject  of 
eports.    The  point  needs  to  be 
lat  the  legislative  work  of  this 
as  of  any  session,  is  largely  the 
committee  studies  and  dellber- 
vhlch  have  occurred  in  the  pre- 
(pongresses. 
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manner  in  which  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  has  been  faithfully 
executing  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 
The  President  has  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  this  session  of  the  Congress  was 
the  most  productive  in  history.  I  dis- 
agree. It  followed  pretty  closely  the  rate 
of  activity  of  its  immediate  predecessors. 
Its  studying  for  future  legislation  was 
negligible  and  its  oversight  of  the  execu- 
tive was  pampering  rather  than  disci- 
plinary. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  a  period  in  our 
history  where  so  many  laws  already  on 
the  books  lie  unenforced,  so  many  laws 
Inadequately  enforced,  and  so  many  laws 
actually  violated.  New  laws  have  been 
piled  one  upon  another  without  proper 
adjustments  to  the  old  laws. 

The  Congress  failed  not  only  in  its 
oversight  duties,  but  it  failed  to  consider 
and  to  pass  recission  bills,  bills  to  re- 
scind the  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  the  President  was  not  using 
or  was  abusing. 

The  most  Important  test  of  the  legis- 
lative activities  of  any  session  of  the  Con- 
gress lies  In  toting  up  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  legislation  and  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  old  programs.  Almost  every 
bill  the  Congress  passes  has  a  dollar  cost 
that  goes  with  it.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  must  not  also  evaluate  the  legislative 
activity  of  a  session  of  Congress  In  other 
ways  as  well.  It  Is  to  say.  however,  that 
a  session  of  Congress  which  appropriates 
over  $100  billion  new  authority  for  the 
President  to  spend  from  the  administra- 
tive budget  is  far  from  a  do-nothing  Con- 
gress. The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  not  the  first,  but  the  fourth.  Con- 
gress In  a  row  to  vote  over  $100  billion  In 
new  power  to  spend. 

This  points  up  the  "great  lie"  tech- 
nique employed  in  public  discussions  of 
the  Congress.  The  previous  sessions  of 
the  Congress  were  not  "do-nothing" 
Congresses.  They  were  by  any  proper 
standards  very  active  Congresses:  the 
question  really  is,  were  these  "do-entirely 
too  much  Congresses  without  adequate 
study  and  deliberation?"  which,  in  my 
judgment,  they  were. 

It  also  points  up  the  further  inac- 
curacy in  referring  to  this  session  just 
finished  as  somewhat  miraculous.  The 
$100  billion  sessions  Immediately  pre- 
ceding this  session  performed  the  same 
kind  of  miracles,  voting  to  spend  more 
money  than  the  Federal  Government  was 
taking  in  and  making  up  the  dlfTerence 
by  printing  and  selling  more  Govern- 
ment bonds.  The  administration  has 
st<*ted  that  this  session  of  the  Congress 
voted  $119  billion  new  authority  to  spend. 
Happily,  this  is  an  overstatement. 
Spending  power  in  this  context  relates 
to  the  "administrative  budget" — this  is 
the  budget  over  which  Congress  has  di- 
rect control  through  the  appropriation 
process  and  which  relies  for  financing 
on  the  tax  revenues  and  selling  more 
Government  bonds.  However,  there  are 
two  other  Federal  budgets  with  which 
the  administrative  budget  is  frequently 
confused.  A  second  budget  relates  to 
the  administrative  budget  plus  the  so- 
called  trust  fund  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. The  trust  funds  such  as  social 
security,    civil    service    retirement,    the 
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Federal  highway  program  are  not  In- 
cluded in  the  administrative  budget  be- 
cause the  yare  set  up  on  the  assumption 
that  the  revenues  and  the  expenditures 
in  each  trust  fund  are  in  balance  and 
that  any  surplus  of  revenue  over  expendi. 
tures  goes  into  a  reserve  fund  earmarked 
for  the  purposes  of  each  trust  fund  alone 
The  funds  do  not  go  to  general  revenue 
the  administrative  budget  fund.  If  the 
authority  to  spend  trust  fund  revenues 
for  their  statutory  purposes  was  to  be 
included  In  the  administrative  budget, 
the  figure  for  new  spending  au- 
thority granted  in  the  previous  con- 
gressional sessions  would  be  around  $140 
billion  and,  in  this  session,  close  to  $150 
billion,  not  $119  billion.  Actually  the 
administrative  budget  figures  for  new  ap- 
propriations for  the  present  and  ensuing 
fiscal  years  Is  about  $110  billion,  not 
$119  billion.  It  would  correspond  to 
about  a  $105  billion  figure  voted  by  the 
previous  session  of  the  Congress,  one 
of  the  so-called  do-nothing  Congresses. 

The  third  Federal  budget  is  one  in 
which  the  economists  are  particularly 
interested — the  total  cash  budget.  It 
consists  of  the  administrative  budget, 
the  trust  fund  budgets,  plus  other  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  other  expenditures  are  made  by  the 
many  varied  Federal  governmental  agen- 
cies and  somewhat  autonomous  Federal 
governmental  corporations.  These  ex- 
penditures and  revenues  require  no  new 
or  yearly  authorities  from  the  Congress. 
They  operate  under  permanent  laws  and 
only  become  a  drain  on  the  administra- 
tive Btidget  when  they  run  out  of  money, 
which  some  of  them  do  from  time  to 
time.  Add  another  $20  billion  to  the 
administrative  budget,  plus  trust  funds, 
and  we  get  roughly  the  total  impact  of 
actual  Government  spending — not  power 
to  spend — on  the  economy,  around  $150 
billion  for  this  present  fiscal  year — $100 
billion  from  the  administrative  budget, 
$30  billion  from  the  trust  funds,  $20  bil- 
lion from  other  Federal  governmental 
operations. 

There  is  one  other  deceit  contained  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  figure  $119 
billion  was  announced  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  press  re- 
leases refer  to  the  $119  billion  power  to 
spend  as  if  it  related  to  this  and  future 
fiscal  years.  However,  one  of  the  first 
actions  taken  by  this  session  of  Congress 
in  January  was  to  vote  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation of  $4.5  billion  for  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  fiscal  year  1965. 
which  ended  this  past  June  30 — not  fis- 
cal year  1966,  which  began  July  1.  So, 
in  addition  to  deducting  certain  trust 
funds  which  the  President  included  in 
his  figure  of  $119  billion,  we  must  also 
deduct  this  $4.5  billion  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  to  get  a  figure  which  is  properly 
comparative  with  the  previous  $100  bil- 
lion "do-nothing"  Congresses. 

If  anyone  is  getting  the  impression 
that  the  Federal  Government's  account- 
ing system — or  systems — leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  he  Is  entirely  correct. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  mention  all  of 
the  more  fiagrant  examples  of  bad  ac- 
counting practices.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  if  a  certified  public  accountant  were 
to  advise  a  client  to  follow  the  Govern- 


ment's system  he  would  lose  his  license 
S  practice  and  probably  be  convicted  of 
fraud  and  put  in  jail.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  criticism  I  am  registering 
should  not  be  directed  solely  against  the 
Johnson  administration.  Regrettably, 
these  archaic  accounting  methods  have 
been  with  us  for  decades.  The  Federal 
Government  just  has  not  kept  pace  with 
modern  developments  in  accounting 
practices.  We  are  trying  to  deal  with  a 
J150  billion  a  year  Federal  Government 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century 
with  accounting  practice.s  which  were 
probably  outmoded  even  in  1910.  when 
we  were  dealing  with  a  $700  milUon  a 
year  Federal  Government. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  no  excuse  for  those 
in  high  authority  to  deliberately  deceive 
the  people  by  juggling  the  various  figures 
and  budgets,  by  mixing  oranges  with 
apples  as  it  were.  It  certainly  behooves 
us  to  be  wary  about  putting  further 
strain  on  this  jerry  rig  system  until  we 
do  a  thorough  job  of  overhauling  it. 
Much  of  this  overhauling  is  within  the 
powers  of  a  good  Executive  to  do  without 
congressional  reference. 

EXPENDITURES 


All  of  these  budgets  I  am  talking  about 
are  separate  and  apart  from  the  kind  of 
budget  the  householders  or  businesses 
are  concerned  about,  namely,  the  actual 
revenues  to  be  collected  and  money  to  be 
spent  in  a  current  fiscal  year.  These 
budgets  I  was  discussing  deal  with 
power  to  spend  granted  to  the  Execu- 
tive in  various  ways  by  the  Congresses. 
Whether  the  President  uses  the  power  to 
spend  he  has  'oeen  granted  in  the  admin- 
istrative budget  is  another  matter. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1960— 
July  1.  1959 — President  Eisenhower  had 
$149.6  billion  power  to  spend— $76.8  bil- 
lion the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
was  asked  to  grant  him.  plus  $72.8  billion 
balance  left  over  from  actions  of  pre- 
vious congressional  sessions. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1961, 
President  Eisenhower  had  $151.2  billion 
power  to  spend— $79.4  billion  new  obli- 
gated authority  asked  from  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress  and  S71.8 
billion  carryover. 

For  fiscal  year  1962  the  comparable 
figures  for  President  Kennedy  asked  in 
Eisenhower  prepared  budget  from  1st 
session,  87th  Congress  were  S154.9  bil- 
lion, $80.9  billion  new  obligational  au- 
thority, and  $74  billion  carryover. 

In  1963.  $181  billion  for  President 
Kennedy — $99.3  billion  new  obligational 
authority  from  2d  session.  87th  Con- 
gress—actually exceeded  $100  billion — 
$81.7  billion  carryover. 

The  new  obligational  authority  are  the 
figures  the  Elxccutivo  estimated  he  would 
ask  Congress  for  as  set  out  in  his  Janu- 
ary budget  message  to  the  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  would  begin  in 
July.  The  actual  figures  Congress  did 
grant  to  the  President  varied  upward, 
inasmuch  as  the  Presidents  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  programs  not  in- 
cluded in  the  administrative  budget  re- 
quests without  rescinding  old  programs. 
Furthermore,  the  Presidents  from  time 
to  time  underestimated  in  the  budget 
requests  the  amounts  that  certain  pro- 
grams set  by  law,  like  veterans  benefits, 


would  of  necessity  have  to  spend. 
These  are  the  type  of  items  which  appear 
in  the  deficit  appropriation  bills  which 
almost  all  of  the  Congresses  have  been 
asked  to  enact  early  in  their  sessions. 

In  1964.  $195.1  billion  for  President 
Kennedy— $107.9  billion  new  obliga- 
tional authority  from  1st  session,  88th 
Congress;  $87.2  billion  carryover. 

In  1965,  S194.2  billion  for  President 
Johnson— $103.8  billion  new  obligational 
authority  from  2d  session.  88th  Con- 
gress: $90.4  billion  carryover. 

In  1966,  $203  1  billion  for  President 
Johnson — $106.4  billion  new  obligational 
authority  from  1st  session,  89th  Con- 
gress: $96.7  billion  carryover. 

In  1967,  the  anticipated  carryover  is 
$101.5  billion. 

An  important  figure  to  note  is  the  car- 
ryover unspent  authorizations  enacted 
in  prior  years.  The  figure  has  grov.'n 
in  7  years  from  $72.8  billion  in  fiscal 
1960  to  $101.5  billion  in  fiscal  1967 
projected  in  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage of  January  1965,  to  this  Congress. 
This  increase  indicates  a  failure  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  re- 
view, for  rescinding,  programs  already 
on  the  books  which  may  be  obsolete,  ill- 
advised,  poorly  administered,  or  dupli- 
cating. It  also  demonstrates  the  extent 
to  which  the  Congress  has  defaulted  to 
the  President  in  its  most  important  fis- 
cal function;  namely,  to  exercise  its 
judgment  on  the  need  for  a  balanced 
cash  budget  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Presidents  to 
achieve  this  balance. 


So.  the  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation enacted  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress was  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$328    billion.      The    President    had    re- 
quested a  $329  billion  ceiling  based  upon 
an  expenditure  rate  for  administrative 
budget   items   for   fiscal    1966   of   $99.7 
billion  from  his  total  power  to  spend 
of  $203.1   billion.     This  figure  for  the 
debt  ceiling  was  based  upon  anticipated 
revenues  from  taxes  revised  upward  in 
May  to  $96.5  billion.     In  other  words, 
the  Congress  in  Its  judgment  said  the 
expenditure   rate   should  be   $98.7   bil- 
lion, not  $99.7.  and  yet  it  rescinded  none 
of  the  excess  $203.1  billion  the  Presi- 
dent still  had  the  power  to  spend.    In- 
cidentally, the  President  stated  firmly 
in  respect  to  both  the  debt  ceiling  limi- 
tation and  the  big  Federal  excise  tax 
cuts  that  his  expenditure  and  revenue 
figures  were  updated  to  May  1965,  and 
contemplated   no   increase   in   expendi- 
tures because  of  either  the  stepped  up 
Vietnam  war  nor  the  Etominican  inci- 
dent. 


Our  current  fiscal  status  is  as  follows : 
Revenues  are  holding  up  as  anticipated. 
Expenditures  for  the  first  2  months  of 
fiscal  1966,  July  and  August  1965.  were 
quite  gratifying — $7,240  billion  and 
$8,900  billion.  This  indicated  an  ex- 
penditure level  for  the  full  year— aver- 
aging $8.1  billion  a  month — of  $97.2 
billion,  below  the  $99.7  billion— averag- 
ing $8.3  billion  a  month — estimate  in 
the  January  budget  message. 

However,  the  expenditures  for  Sep- 
tember 1965  are  very  alarming.  In- 
stead of  going  down  seasonably  a  bit 
as  they  usually  do,  they  xose  to  $9,452 


billion,  putting  us  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
well  over  $100  billion  expenditure  level 
for  the  administrative  budget  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history. 

If  this  continues,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
will,   the  cost  of  living  will   rise  even 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  been.    Creep- 
ing inflation  which  already  has  caused 
us  serious  problems  in  international  af- 
fairs in  our  imbalance  of  payments  and 
loss  of  gold,  and  in  our  domestic  affairs 
in  having  to  take  the  silver  content  out 
of  our  coins — debasing  our  currency — 
and  in  removing  some  of  the  gold  back- 
ing for  our  paper  currency,  will  start 
moving  at   double  or  triple  its  6-year 
pace.    At  the  rate  it  presently  is  moving, 
the    cost-of-living    increase — consumer 
price  index — will  be  over  2  percent  this 
year,  compared  to  1.4  jjercent  last  year. 
To  the  Nation  this  means  a  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  over  $11  billion  and 
to  the  wage  earners  over  $8  billion,  in 
1  year.     This  will  further  damage  our 
balance-of -payments       situation       and 
weaken  us  internationally  because  in- 
flation tends  to  encourage  further  im- 
ports of  goods  and  services  from  abroad 
and  lessens  our  ability  to  export  and  sell 
our  own  goods  and  services  abroad.    This 
is  entirely  apart  from  the  damaee  it  does 
to  us  domestically  and  to  the  individual 
person,  particularly  those  in  the  lower 
income   brackets.     Interest    rates,    too, 
will  continue  to  go  up. 

This  Congress  took  more  unfortunate 
steps  to  curtail  our  trade  and  private  re- 
lations abroad  by  extending  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  further  hampering 
our  tourists  abroad     The  President  went 
beyond  the  authority  the  Congress  had 
granted   to  him   by   imposing   what  he 
called  voluntary  agreements  to  restrict 
private  investment  abroad.    All  of  this 
was  done  as  a  reaction  to  the  serious  im- 
balance of  international  payments  and 
our  continues  loss  of  gold.     But  these 
actions  onlyiieepen  the  hole  we  are  in. 
over  the  long  run.    Nothing  was  done  by 
the  President  to  use  his  powers  to  cur- 
tail Federal  governmental  expenditures 
abroad  or  to  balance  our  own  Federal 
budget.     Quite  the  contrary — he  asked 
from    the   Congress,   and   received,   the 
power  to  spend  $4  billion  more  in  forei^ 
economic  and  military  assistance  as  well 
as  to  add  $750  million  more  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  a  Federal 
agency  designed  to  lend  money  abroad. 
I  emphasize  the  v.ord  "lend"  because  the 
terms  of  the  loans  are  even  more  liberal 
than   the  2 -percent  interest   loans  the 
Federal  Govenunent  makes  to  the  Rural 
Electrification      Administration.        The 
Congress  also  voted  to  increase  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  by  $1,035  billion,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  by  SI. 5  biUion  a  year 
for  2  years,  a  total  of  $3  billion.    What 
is  incomprehensible  to  me  is  the  restrict- 
ing of  private  investment  abroad  which 
is  carefully  and  profitably  invested  and 
helps  both  us  and  the  countries  abroad 
and,  at  the  same  time,  expanding  gov- 
ernmental giveaway  programs  which  the 
record  shows  are  putting  the  underde- 
veloped nations  furtlier  in  the  hole. 

LEGISLATIVE    RErORD 

The  House  had  182  quorum  calls  and 
201  yea-and-nay  votes  this  session.    The 
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i-nay  votes  are  what  the  public 
as  the  record  votes,   the  votes 
the  Congressmen  answer  to  the 
their  names  by  responding  "aye" 
It  is  the  record  votes  that 
the  basis  for  the  various  voting 
guides  put  out  by  different  lobby- 
gifoups  and  political  organizations 
used — properly  so — in  the  elec- 
(ampaigns    of    the    Congressmen, 
iilso  become  the  base  for  evaluat- 
records  of  the  two  political  par- 
these  same  groups — so  many  Re- 
voted  for  the  amendment  to 
agricultural  surplus  being  sent 
so    many    Democrats    vote 
r,  for  example. 

the  yea-and-nay  votes  are 
neans  an  indication  of^hat  leg- 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  be- 
)  lost  measures  are  passed  by  voice 
rurthermore,  there  may  be  many 
votes  on  different  aspects  of  the 
laeasure.    There  may  be  a  record 
whether  the  measure  will  be  con- 
under   a   closed — gag — rule   or 
There  may  be  record  votes 
of  the  important  amendments 
to  the  original  bill— if  the  rule 
open  to  amendment  and  not 
There  may  be  a  record  vote  on 
mt>tion  to  recommit  the  bill  "with 
and  to  have  it  reported 
f<  rthwlth  with  an  amendment.    Or 
1  (lay  be  a  vote  on  what  is  called  a 
recommital.  back  to  the  corn- 
reporting   the   bill    for   further 
Then  there  can  be  a  record  vote 
passage  of  the  bill  as  amended, 
the  recommital  motion  with  in- 
passes  or  fails.    Finally,  there 
record  votes  on  the  conference 
wherein  the  House  version  of  the 
is  considered  by  the  conferees 
1  ?ith  the  Senate  version  and  modi- 
that  a  common  version  of  the  bill 
passage  before  both  bodies.    A 
be  had  on  the  conference  report 
form   as   well   as   on   specific 
made  to  the  original  House  ver- 
votes  can  be  had  on  sending  the 
to  conference  with  instructions 
louse  conferees  to  hold  fast  to  the 
version  on  a  specific  issue.    I  re- 
ew  years  ago  one  bill  had  over  14 
votes  taken  on  various  amend- 
in  the  bill  and  at  various  proce- 
ijoints  on  its  way  to  passage. 

as  most  groups  putting  out 
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Equi  lly  important  for  the  voter  to 
know  i  i  what  laws  were  enacted  without 
record  irotes. 

Here  are  the  vital  statistics  on  all  legis- 
lation sassed  In  the  last  session  of  the 
Congrc  ss. 

Out  of  16,882  total  measures  intro- 
duced n  the  Congress.  3,084  in  the  Sen- 
ate anil  13.798  in  the  House,  295  pubUc 


bills  and  149  private  bills  became  law. 
With  a  total  of  295  public  bills  becoming 
law  only  88  had  recorded  votes  and,  of 
these  88.  44  were  recorded  as  unanimous 
or  nearly  unanimous.  Of  the  remaining 
44  measures  on  which  there  was  contro- 
versy, 40  had  sufficient  controversy  so 
that  the  two  political  parties,  or  sizable 
segments  in  both  parties,  made  a  parti- 
san issue  out  of  the  measure. 

In  other  words,  over  85  percent  of 
the  measures  passing  the  Congress  met 
with  the  accord  of  the  entire  Congress 
and  probably  would  have  become  law 
whoever  was  President  and  whichever 
party  controlled  the  Congress.  This  is 
probably  average  for  most  Congresses. 

An  example  of  measures  receiving  a 
unanimous  or  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval by  record  vote  in  this  last  Con- 
gress are  the  following:  Amending  the 
Food  and  Cosmetic  Drug  Act  to  establish 
special  controls  for  depressant  and 
stimulative  drugs.  A  bill  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  programs  to  help  older  people, 
through  grants  to  the  States,  for  com- 
munity planning  and  services  for  train- 
ing. 

Amending  the  Manpower  Training 
Act — which  was  a  Republican  measure 
in  its  inception — passed  in  1962.  The 
Natural  Resources  Act.  control  over 
mailing  obscene  matters,  the  Foreign 
Services  Building  Act,  the  presidential 
succession  resolution — amending  the 
Constitution.  Amending  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Act,  amending  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  community  health 
services,  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act,  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
authorization  to  Defense  Department  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  et 
cetera,  extending  the  space  program,  ex- 
tending the  atomic  energy  program, 
amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
loan  insurance  for  Vocational  Trade  and 
Technical  Training  Act.  the  excise  tax 
reduction,  amending  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  Act,  assistance  in  train- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, an  act  to  prohibit  the  destruction 
or  mutilation  of  draft  cards,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Act,  the  WaLer  Qual- 
ity Act,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Of  course,  in  addition  there  were  the 
measures  which  were  not  put  to  record 
vote  because  no  one  was  seriously  op- 
posed to  them. 

It  is  important  to  have  this  context 
in  light  of  the  false  propaganda  which 
has  been  spread  that  the  Congress  is 
"fighting"  or  is  unresponsive  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  that  Republicans  are  negative 
and  always  vote  against  measures.  Even 
in  respect  to  the  controversial  measures, 
controversial  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  or  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  a  large  part  of  the  law  finally 
enacted  has  been  the  result  of  congres- 
sional and  Republican  help,  even  though 
the  Republicans  might  still  end  up  vot- 
ing against  the  measure.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  very  controversial 
medicare  issue.  Medicare  was  placed  in 
a  package  which  included  many  meas- 
ures to  improve  social  security,  includ- 
ing an  increase  in  benefits  by  7  percent 
to  keep  up  with  the  past  inflation  of  over 
8  percent.  These  changes  were  worked 
out  with  Republican  cooperation.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  changes  were  origi- 
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nally  suggested  by  Republicans.  Even  in 
the  medicare  part,  which  Republicans  by 
and  large  thought  was  not  the  right  way 
to  assist  older  people  meet  their  health 
costs,  the  inclusion  of  nursing  home  care 
and  home  health  services  was  the  result 
of  Republican  suggestions  to  the  original 
Forand  bill  which  they  also  had  opposed 
Once  the  matter  is  placed  in  this  con- 
text of  areas  of  agreement  then  an  eval- 
uation of  the  two  political  parties  or  of 
Congress  vis-a-vis  the  President  by  con- 
sidering the  areas  of  disagreement  is  in 
order. 

THE  AREAS  OF  DISAGREEMENT 

In  fiscal  policy  the  areas  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  parties  were  three. 
One.  the  Republicans  by  and  large 
sought  to  cut  back  appropriation  bills; 
the  Democrats  sought  to  increase  them 
even  beyond  the  President's  request  in 
a  number  of  instances. 

Second,  on  increasing  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  Republicans  sponsored  the  amend- 
ment in  committee  which  cut  back  the 
proposed  $329  billion  to  a  $328  billion 
ceiling.  Even  then  they  voted  against 
the  $328  billion  as  still  too  high  when 
the  matter  was  put  to  a  record  vote  in 
the  House. 

Third,  on  monetary  policy.  Most 
House  Republicans  voted  against  first. 
lowering  the  gold  reserves  behind  our 
currency,  and  second,  devaluing  our  sil- 
ver coinage. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  exten- 
sions of  Federal  governmental  lending 
abroad,  $750  million  additional  to  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  $3  billion  addi- 
tional to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Most  Republicans  also  voted  against  the 
SI  billion  additional  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Their  reasons  were, 
first,  the  President's  failure  to  balance 
our  own  domestic  budget  resulting  in 
continued  loss  of  gold  and  devaluing  our 
currency  and  further  inflation;  second, 
the  restriction  placed  on  private  invest- 
ment abroad;  third,  the  backward  steps 
being  taken  in  our  international  trade 
policies;  and  fourth,  the  failure  to  re- 
evaluate our  total  foreign  aid  program 
including  Public  Law  480,  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  surpluses.  To  put  this 
in  context,  it  must  be  realized  that  Re- 
publicans have  supported  these  basic 
programs  in  the  past  and.  indeed,  were 
the  innovators  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fimd  and  food  for  peace  as  preferable 
to  outright  grants  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  Republicans  opposed  agricultural 
surpluses  going  to  Egypt  and  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  the  Sugar 
Act.  and  some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  the 
United  States-Canadian  Auto  Treaty. 
They  also  opposed  the  extension  of  and 
broadening  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  designed  to  restrict  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  The  Republican  broad  af- 
firmative policy  covering  these  areas  is 
trade,  not  Crovernment  subsidies  or  aid, 
and  where  trade  is  inappropriate,  loans, 
not  grants,  and  when  loans  are  inappro- 
priate, grants  under  well-defined  guide- 
lines and  sound  programing. 

DOMESTIC  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  Appa- 
lachia  road-building  program,  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
n-am  the  extension  of  the  so-called  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities   Actr— the   poverty 
orogram  the  so-called  Economic  Devel- 
opment Acl>-accelerated  PubUc  Works 
Act— for  several  reasons:  First,  all  are 
Doorly  drafted;  second,  they  are  dupli- 
Miting:  third,  they  are  heavily  involved 
in  spoils  politics  and  logrolling;  fourth, 
they  badly  weaken  instead  of  encourag;e 
local  and  State  governments  and  private 
and  church  welfare  programs;  fifth,  they 
miss  their  mark  by  keeping  people  on 
welfare  or  putting  them  in  "make  work" 
issues  instead  of  putting  them  on  their 
own  feet;   and  sixth,  their  cost-benefit 
ratios  are  excessive.    Note,  however,  the 
Republicans  supported  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
which  they  originally  conceived,  and  vo- 
cational and  technical  training  and  most 
features  of  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
education  and  research  programs.    The 
Republicans,  joined  by  some  congres- 
sional Democrats,  proposed  tax  credit 
programs  in  lieu  of  direct  Federal  spend- 
ing programs  to  accomplish  these  de- 
sired goals.   However,  the  administration 
has  taken  a  negative  position  on  these 
proposals. 

MEDICARE 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  medicare 
part  of  the  Social  Security  Amendment 
Act  while  strongly  supporting  most  of  its 
other  features.  The  Republicans  had 
helped  to  develop  and  pass  the  Kerr-Mills 
Acrand  stood  ready  to  improve  it  as  a 
sounder  method  of  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  aged. 

HOUSING 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  moderate 
income  housing  subsidy  bill  for  obvious 
reasons — moderate  income  people  can  do 
a  better  job  of  getting  good  housing  for 
themselves  than  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Republicans  point  out 
the  mess  ^that  has  been  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  housing  for  low 
income  people.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
urban  renewal  program  which  they  de- 
veloped has  been  perverted  through  un- 
believably poor  administration  into  a 
program  which  itself  is  now  subject  to 
much  legitimate  criticism. 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  creation 
of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.    The  title  is  a 
misnomer  because  it  does  not  bring  to- 
gether under  one  department  all  Federal 
activities  in  housing  or  in  urban  affairs 
which  was  the  primary  justification  ad- 
vanced by  its  promoters.    Furthermore, 
if  the  President  was  doing  an  adequate 
administrative  job,  much  of  the  ineffi- 
ciencies, redtape,  and  duplications  could 
be    eliminated    without     congressional 
action.    Congress,  indeed,  has  been  re- 
miss in  its  lack  of  oversight  and  not 
calling   the  President  to  task   for  the 
inefficiencies    that   exist.     Finally,    the 
creation   of   this  Department   was   de- 
signed by  some  to  deliberately  bypass  the 
State  governments.     Municipalities  are 
creatures  of  the  States.    Where  a  metro- 
politan area  covers  several  States,  bistate 
or  »istate  agencies  can  be  created — by 
Actipf  Congress  under  the  constitutional 
powers  specifically  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose.    This  power  has  been  exercised 
in  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  metropoli- 


tan areas,  such  as  the  Missouri-Illinois 
bistate  authority  for  the  St.  Louis  me- 
tropolis but  only  with  the  involvement 
of  the  State  goverrunents. 

EDtrCATION 

Most  education  measures  were  devel- 
oped and  passed  with  bipartisan  support. 
The  Republicans  did  seek  to  substitute 
their  tax  credit  education  programs  for 
the  administration's  direct  expenditure 
programs,  but  when  their  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  they  supported  the  modified 
administration  bill.  However,  they  op- 
posed and  sought  to  eliminate  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Teacher  Corps.  Most 
of  the  education  measures  passed  by 
this  Congress  were  not  innovations,  but 
extensions  and  developments  of  existing 
programs. 

THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

This  measure  was  developed  with  bi- 
partisan support  and  would  have  been 
proposed  and  passed  whoever  was  Presi- 
dent and  whichever  party  controlled  the 
Congress.  However,  the  Republicans  did 
seek  to  have  their  proposal  adopted.  I 
think  it  was  a  stronger  measure  than  that 
of  the  administration.  Certainly  it  was 
a  much  fairer  measure  and.  therefore, 
one  which  would  have  received  much 
more  cooperation  from  the  southern  com- 
munities which  were  primarily  affected. 
A  Republican  sponsored  measure  to  ex- 
tend the  bill  to  include  vote  frauds  was 
adopted  in  spite  of  opposition  from  many 
big  city  Democrats  in  the  north. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY  BILL 

Again,  here  was  a  measure  which 
would  have  been  proposed  and  passed 
whoever  was  President  and  whichever 
party  controlled  the  Congress.  Like  the 
voting  rights  bill,  it  had  been  under  con- 
gressional study  for  sometime  and  was 
ripe  for  legislative  action.  The  primary 
matter  reaching  an  issue  on  a  recorded 
vote  was  the  so-called  McGregor  amend- 
ment, which  applied  quotas  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  in  a  manner  comparable 
to  the  quotas  set  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  my  judgment,  this  act  has 
been  much  overstated  and  misrepre- 
sent. It  is  not  the  liberalizing  bill  that 
has  been  advertised.  If  anything,  the 
control  of  immigration  has  been  turned 
over  to  our  national  labor  leaders  as  the 
administration  is  presently  set  up.  How- 
ever, something  had  to  be  done  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impressions  held  abroad 
about  our  immigration  laws,  and  the  new 
law  is  a  workable  one. 

ELIMINATING    SECTION     14(b)     FROM    THE    TAFT- 
HARTLEY  ACT 

This  passed  the  House  by  a  very  close 
vote,  221  ayes  to  203  nays.  As  a  result 
of  the  House  studies  and  debate,  the 
matter  has  been  held  up  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  written  extensively  on  the  issues 
involved  here,  so  I  will  not  discuss  it  fur- 
ther. Obviously  many  congressional 
Democrats  had  to  join  the  Republicans 
to  have  such  a  high  negative  vote. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  omnibus 
agriculture  bill  for  many  reasons,  the 
inclusion  of  the  bread  tax  being  one  of 
the  most  publicized.  Very  few  people  fail 
to  agree  that  our  agricultural  programs 
need   major   overhauling.    This   major 


overhaul  still  awaits  action  and,  regret- 
tably, Congress  has  not  been  studying 
the  issues  with  assiduity. 

Republicans  opposed  the  Tobacco 
Price  Support  Extension  Act.  Tobacco 
agriculture  is  probably  more  controlled 
by  Government  than  any  segment  of  ag- 
riculture. For  many  years  it  was  pointed 
to  as  the  ideal  of  farm  programs.  Now 
the  long  range  ill  effects  of  the  political 
decisionmaking  process  being  substituted 
for  the  marketplace  process  is  being 
spelled  out  for  all  of  us  to  see,  even  the 
tobacco  grower. 

There  was  a  mixed  vote  by  parties  on 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Advertising  and 
Labeling  Act.  I  think  a  very  poor  job 
was  done  in  this  matter  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

M ISCELLA  N  EOUS 

An  interesting  issue  developed  in  the 
extension  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  a  small  commu- 
nity government  dealing  with  a  big  pow- 
erful agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This,  although  becoming  an  issue  of  rec- 
ord vote,  was  not  developed  along  party 
lines. 

The  Republicans  largely  opposed  both 
th  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  as  well  as  the  act  creating  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  differ  with  us  would  have 
the  people  believe  we  -are  against  art  and 
culture.  From  our  standpoint  we  op- 
posed these  two  pieces  of  legislation  be- 
cause we  are  for  art  and  culture.  We 
do  not  believe  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  political  mechanism  into  these 
areas  benefit  art  and  culture  in  the  long 
run. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

This  bill  serves  as  a  good  example  of 
the  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, rather  than  Republicans  against 
Democrats.  Of  course,  the  proponents 
of  the  President's  bill  sought  to  have  the 
people  believe  this  was  a  case  of  Repub- 
licans and  southern  Democrats  alining 
to  defeat  the  President's  proposals. 
However,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  where 
this  allegation  is  made,  the  record  vote 
serves  to  point  up  the  inaccuracy.  In  ad- 
dition, in  this^  instance  Congressman 
SisK.  of  Cahf  ornia.  a  well  established  lib- 
eral, offered  the  congressional  substitute 
which  passed  the  House  in  lieu  of  the 
President's  proposal. 

Congressional  reapportionment  and  / 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  are  other 
measures  which  did  not  have  the  dis- 
agreement centered  on  differences  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  but,  rather,  differ- 
ences between  segments  of  both  parties, 
although,  because  of  what  was  felt  to  be 
improper  pressures  interfering  with 
proper  study  and  deliberation  by  the 
President,  most  Republicans  opposed  his 
version  of  how  to  get  out  highways 
beautified.  The  Federal  pay  raise 
was  another  example  of  disagreement 
between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  In  this  in- 
stance I  supported  the  President.  I 
thought  it  important  to  hold  to  the 
President's  wage-price  guidelines,  al- 
though I  have  been  very  critical  over 
the  years  of  the  failure  to  get  Federal 
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which  require  some  comment. 

.  To  increase  the  salaries  of  the 

court   judges.    I   thought    the 

behaved  badly  in  making  an  is- 

because  of   its   disapproval — 

I  share,  to  a  large  degree — of  some 

recent    controversial    Supreme 

decisions. 

Congress  waived  two  statutory  re- 
which  Republicans  opposed, 
,  with  very  good  reason. 
To  permit  General  McKee  to 
his  military  position  and  yet 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Author- 
law    requires    the    FAA    be 
by  a  civilian. 
To  permit  a  film  prepared  by 
Information  Service  for  foreign 
to  be  shown  in  the  United 
The  law   governing   the   USIS 
states  that  no  films  or  other 
prepared  for  foreign   propa- 
be  released  for  domestic  propa- 
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.  Whether  the  Post  Office  De- 
should  be  required  to  give  to 
the  names  of  the  temporary 
employees  supposedly  to  be  se- 
from  the  lower  income  groups  to 
in  fighting  the  war  on  poverty. 
a  matter  I  was  amazed  to  find 
linistration  opposing,  including 
leaders  of  Congress.    Quite 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  public, 
have  this  information  and  all  in- 
lon  like  it.    To  do  otherwise  In- 
cprruptlon  and  other  improper  ac- 
the  part  of  the  executive.    This 
•xample  of  what  I  meant  when  I 
to  the  Congress  failing  in  its 
function,  and  actually  pamper- 
instead  of  disciplining,  the  executive 
of  Government. 
,  there  was  the  procedural  prob- 
in  the  Issue  of  imseating  the 
Congressmen.     The    House 
very  bad  taking  up  a  matter  in 
which  should  have  been  de- 
February.    Whatever  one  might 
atiout  the  issue  itself,  the  failure  to 
timely  and  thorough  hearing  to 
'  i?ho  felt  they  had  a  grievance  hits 
heart  of  representative  govem- 
If  the  Congress  does  not  maintain 
a  forum  for  people  with  griev- 
be  heard,  then  indeed  it  is  diffi- 
complain  if  the  people  take  to  the 
with  these  grievances.    However, 
aption  means  that  law  and  order  it- 
broken  down,  and  this  spells  the 
of  government  itself,  that  is,  gov- 
by  laws,  not  government  by  men. 
I  would  conclude  with  this  obser- 
If  you  will  look  over  the  legisla- 
wkich  has  become  law  this  year,  you 
that  in  spite  of  the  propaganda 
»ntrary.  most  laws  are  extensions 
ing  programs  or  modifications  of 
The  only  real  Innovations  were 
c^Qmination    of    years    of    study; 
,  medicare,  the  Immigration  Act, 
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and  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  debas- 
ing of  our  currency  and  coinage  and  the 
restriction  of  private  investment  abroad 
are  innovations  all  right  but  the  result  of 
temporizing,  rather  than  of  deliberation. 
The  drift  toward  further  inflation  and 
international  economic  difficulties  will 
continue  as  the  trend  to  increase  and 
extend  Federal  programs,  not  so  much 
from  introducing  new  ones,  continues. 
Medicare,  it  is  true,  will  sorely  test  the 
payroll  tax  on  which  all  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  workmen's 
compensation  are  based. 

The  differences  between  the  two  polit- 
ical parties  and  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  primarily  differ- 
ences of  degree.  All  are  interested  In  ad- 
vancing peace,  prosperity,  freedom,  and 
justice.  The  arguments  lie  over  how  we 
best  do  this  for  the  long  pull.  No  one  is 
surely  all  right  or  all  wrong.  Through 
study  and  debate  we  can  best  give  as  the 
right  decisions  over  the  long  pull.  This  is 
what  representative  government  can  pro- 
vide, but  to  provide  it  the  people  as  well 
as  their  representatives  must  take  part  in 
the  study  and  debate  and  not  be  diverted 
from  this  difficult  task  by  either  arm 
twisting  or  demogoguery. 

I  hope  this  little  summary  will  assist 
to  some  degree  in  furthering  the  study 
and  deliberative  process. 
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HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  work  being  done  by  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Medical  Center  in 
its  successful  collaborative  scientific  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  Latin  America,  for 
many  years. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  William  W.  Frye. 
chancellor  of  the  medical  center,  for  fur- 
nishing me  detailed  reports  of  the  prog- 
ress in  these  programs.  He  has  also 
summarized  the  work  and  I  would  like 
to  include  that  summary  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Program 

The  first  program  which  was  initiated  Is  a 
training  program  in  tropical  medicine,  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  public  health.  This 
is  financed  by  a  training  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  It  Is  designed 
for  the  staff  members  and  for  advanced  stu- 
dents of  medical  schools  throughout  the 
country,  and  for  advanced  graduate  students. 
This  program  has  been  in  progress  for  more 
than  10  years.  Remarkable  collaboration  has 
been  received  In  this  endeavor  from  Latin 
American  medical  scientists.  Out  of  the  pro- 
gram have  evolved  two  other  inter-American 
collaborative  projects. 

Since  1959.  the  LSU  School  of  Medicine  has 
been  assisting  the  University  of  Costa  Rica 
School  of  Medicine,  through  an  AID  grant, 
in  the  development  of  a  school  of  medicine. 
Most  of  their  staff  members  have  come  to  our 
school  of  medicine  for  training.  Conversely, 
a  large  number  of  the  LSU  staff  have  gone  to 
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Costa  Rica  to  assist  them  In  the  development 
of  the  teaching  program  at  their  new  medl 
cal  school.  The  first  class  of  the  new  medical 
.«:chool  will  be  graduated  In  January  iggj 
President  Hunter  and  several  members  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  have  been  invited  to 
attend. 

Our  third,  and  major  collaborative  under- 
taking. Is  the  LSU  International  Center  for 
Medical  Research  and  Training  in  Costa  Rica 
Central  America  (LSU-ICMRT).  This  cen- 
ter is  supported  largely  by  funds  awarded  to 
LSU  by  the  Public  Health  Service  through 
the  Office  of  International  Research  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

One  remarkable  finding  of  the  research 
programs  of  the  LSU-ICMRT  has  been  the 
demonstration  of  a  significant  association 
between  certain  viruses  and  diarrhea.  Thus, 
a  group  of  viruses  In  association  with  diar- 
rhea has  emerged  from  these  studies  which 
may  well  assume  a  major  role  in  the  causa- 
tion of  endemic  diarrhea  and  thus  lead  to  its 
control.  In  many  areas  of  the  world,  diar- 
rheal diseases  represent  the  major  cause  of 
death  in  the  young  age  groups.  You  will  also 
remember  that  diarrheal  diseases  are  ex- 
tremely Important  to  the  military.  These 
findings  have  not  been  published  yet  and 
thus  are  not  subject  to  general  release 

Studies  of  a  wide  range,  e.g..  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Infectious  hepatitis,  parasitic  dis- 
eases and  others,  are  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  research  and  training  activities  of  the 
LSU-ICMRT.  These  centers  offer  remarkable 
opportunities  for  collaborative  research  and 
research  training  In  diseases  of  mutual  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  the  host 
countries. 


Anti-AmericAn  Sentiment  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
which  I  received  recently  from  a  close 
friend  and  constituent  regarding  the 
political  sentiment  in  the  Dominican 
Republic: 

Miami,  Pla.. 
October  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Claude:  For  several  years  I  have  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  political  situation 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  through  respon- 
sible American  and  Dominican  citizens  who 
live  and  have  their  businesses  there. 

When  the  Johnson  administration  sent 
American  troops  Into  San  Domingo  to  quell 
the  Communist  revolution  I  received  noth- 
ing but  words  of  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  for  having  quickly  stepped  In  and 
saved  the  Dominicans  from  the  slavery  of 
communism.  They  had  rejoiced  when  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Trujlllo  and  now  they 
were  rejoicing  once  again  that  President 
Johnson  had  saved  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  communism. 

But  today — only  a  few  months  later— I 
hear  nothing  but  scorn  and  contempt  for  the 
OAS  and  our  bungling  State  Department  who 
have  turned  victory  Into  defeat  by  handing 
over  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  Com- 
munist revolutionists. 

The  State  Department  put  a  gun  in  Gen. 
Welssln  y  Welssln's  back  and  hijacked  him. 
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a,  was  the  hope  and   symbol  of   antlcom- 

,,nisin  around  whom  the  anti-Communists 

?,?r^ly  but  thanks  to  our  State  Depart- 

nt  thev  forced  him  to  leave,  turned  the 

Sm  n  can  Government   over   to   the   Com- 

Uolsts.  ousted  the  true  patriots,  and  prob- 

rhirwlll  comply  with  the  revolutionists  Ae- 

l»nds  for  loss  of  pay  suffered  as  a  result  of 

K  unemployment  brought  on  by  the  rev- 

niutlon  they  started. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  now  most  American 
and  Dominican  citizens— antl-Communlsts 
and  Communists  alike— now  say,   "Yankees 

^°Ne°lttier  I  nor  my  friends  In  the  Dominican 
BeDubllc.    can    be    classified    as    alarmists, 
but  this  is  one  time  that  we  are  alarmed. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  C.  Martin. 


The  United  Nations  After  20  Year* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
convocation  of  the  College  of  Idaho  at 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  This  gathering  of  con- 
cerned faculty  members  and  students 
shared  our  interest  in  International  co- 
operation expressed  in  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  International  Cooperation 
Year  and  the  continued  development  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  my  remarks,  I  attempted  to  review 
the  silent  strengths  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  its  20  years  of  existence,  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future  role  of  the  U.N. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNfrED  Nations  After  20  Years 
(Address  by  Senator  Church) 
This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  United  Nations.  As  If  In 
celebration,  the  U.N.  has  presented  the  world 
with  a  very  special  birthday  gift — a  truce 
in  the  dangerous  war  between  Pakistan  and 
India. 

Such  accomplishments  account  for  the 
continuing  respect  which  most  Americans 
hold  for  the  United  Nations.  We  thought  It 
wholly  appropriate,  for  example,  that  so  emi- 
nent a  citizen  as  Adlal  Stevenson,  twice  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
should  serve  as  our  Ambassador  at  the  U.N. 
And  we  found  ourselves  in  general  agree- 
ment with  Arthur  Goldberg,  when  he  gave  up 
a  coveted  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order 
to  become  Stevenson's  successor. 

Fortunately,  this  esteem  for  the  United  Na- 
tions is  widely  shared  by  the  foremost  figures 
of  the  world.  The  recent  visit  to  the  U.N. 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  is  Indicative.  As  the  first 
Catholic  Pope  ever  to  journey  to  the  New 
World.  Paul's  mission  was  the  cause  of  peace, 
but  his  commitment  was  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  when  Pope  Paul  delivered  his 
historic  message.  I  was  struck  by  the  fervor 
of  his  plea  for  peace,  and  by  the  strength 
o:  his  endorsement  of  the  United  Nations. 
Not  only  did  he  call  it  the  "last  hope  of  con- 


cord and  peace."  but  he  described  It  as  "a 
bridge  between  peoples"  helping  "to  hasten 
their  economic  and  social  progress." 

The  dream  of  an  international  organizaticm 
that  would  function  as  global  guardian  of 
the  peace,  was  first  envisioned  by  a  great 
American  President.  Surveying  the  senseless 
carnage  of  the  First  World  War.  Woodrow 
Wilson  recognized  how  desperately  mankind 
needed  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  among 
nations.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  that 
the  victors  should  establish  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  which  the  vanquished  might  also 
repair,  where  all  sovereign  states  would  act 
in  concert  to  keep  the  peace. 

But  the  victors  of  the  First  World  War  fell 
apart  almost  as  soon  as  the  guns  fell  silent. 
Wilson's  dream  was  subverted,  not  so  much 
by  the  Allied  Governments  with  whom  we 
fought,  as  by  our  own,  when  the  U.S.  Senate 
refused  to  sanction  American  participation 
m  the  League. 

It  was  left  to  another  generation  of  Amer- 
icans, under  the  leadership  of  another  great 
President.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to 
fashion  from  the  wreckage  of  the  Second 
World  War  a  successor  to  the  League  that 
wras  finally  to  secure  the  participation  and 
support  of  our  own  Government. 

Originally,  at  San  Francisco  in  1945,  we 
constructed  the  United  Nations  upon  the 
great  alliance  which  was  winning  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  In  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  victors,  united  In  war  by  a  common 
enemy,  would  remain  united  afterward,  we 
entrusted  the  peacekeeping  power,  not  to 
the  General  Assembly  where  all  countries 
were  to  be  equally  represented,  but  to  the 
Security  Council,  where  the  Big  Five  would 
have  permanent  seats,  each  equipped  with  a 
built-in  veto.  Our  vision  was  of  a  Pax  Vlc- 
torum,  where  peace  would  be  maintained  by 
the  United  States,  acting  In  concert  with 
her  allies,  the  United  Kingdom.  France. 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  veto  was 
to  guarantee  that  no  policeman's  club  would 
be  raised  to  enforce  the  peace,  except  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  Big  Five. 

Looking  back  on  those  euphoric  days,  one 
wonders    how    so   infirm   an    Infant    as    the 
United  Nations  could  ever  have  received  so 
auspicious  a  christening.     We  supporters  of 
the  U.N.,  then  andnow.  bear  a  responsibility 
for  having  oversold  It  to  the  American  peo- 
ple.    From    the    outset,    we    should    have 
stressed    that    the    U.N.    Itself    lacked    the 
power  to  preserve  world  peace,  having  neither 
the  means  to  finance  Its  own  operation  nor 
to  impose  its  will:  that  the  Security  Council 
could  only  act  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  its  permanent  members,  the  Big  Five:  that 
tie  General  Assembly  could  pass  resolutions, 
but  could  not  enforce  them:    that   the  U.N. 
was  not.  in  any  sense,  a  world  government, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  described  as  the 
"Parliament    of    Man."      Consequently,    we 
should  have  emphasized  that,  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  protecting  our  national  interests, 
the  U.N.  could  be  no  substitute  for  our  own 
Armed  Forces,  our  nuclear  deterrent,  our  re- 
gional  alliances,   or   our   mutual   assistance 
programs  abroad. 

Having  said  all  this,  we  could  then  have 
endorsed  the  United  Nations  for  realistic 
reasons — as  a  useful  instrument  through 
which  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world 
might  strive  to  build  better  procedures  for 
achieving  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes;  as  the  one  forum  that 
could  hold  out  the  promise,  as  it  grew  in 
strength  and  stature,  of  ultimately  replacing 
today's  rule  of  violence  with  tomorrow's 
rule  of  law. 

If,  following  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
we  had  made  this  kind  of  factual  case  for 
our  entry  into  the  United  Nations.  I  believe 
the  American  people  would  not  have  been 
left  to  nurse  the  exaggerated  expectation 
that  the  U.N.  would  prove  a  panacea  for 
peace.  Then,  perhaps,  the  failures  of  the 
U.N.,  which  were  bound  to  come,  would  not 


have  loomed  so  large.  Much  disillusion- 
ment could  have  been  avoided.  And  fewer 
today  would  be  the  voices  attracted  to  that 
mindless  chant:  "Get  the  United  States  out 
of  the  UN.,  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the  United 
States."  For  once  the  United  Nations  Is 
seen  in  its  proper  light,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  it  has  accomplished  so  little,  but  that 
it  has  accomplished   so  much. 

First  of  all,  it  somehow  managed  to  sur- 
vive the  precipitous  breakup  of  the  wartime 
alliance  which  had  pasted  It  together.  As 
cold  war  enmity  divided  the  victors  into  two 
camps,  the  Security  Council  was  quickly 
manacled  by  the  use  of  the  veto.  But  most 
of  the  member  countries  were  determined 
that  the  U.N.  should  not  be  rendered  Impo- 
tent so  quickly,  and  they  found  a  way,  within 
the  charter,  to  upgrade  the  role  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  U.N.  remained  relevant 
after  all,  as  a  sentinel  for  peace. 

Nevertheless,  It  seemed,  for  a  time,  that 
the  cold  war  might  limit  the  United  Nations 
to  the  function  of  a  sounding  board  for  the 
sijtialler  countries,  and  a  convenient  meeting 
place  where  the  channels  of  communication 
could  be  kept  open  for  the  use  of  the  major 
powers  In  periods  of  crisis.  Indeed,  the  U.N. 
has  played  a  most  useful  role  in  this  respect. 
I  recall.  In  1949,  while  we  were  airlifting  sup- 
plies into  blockaded  Berlin,  how  Informal 
talks  began  between  our  U.N.  representative. 
Philip  Jessup.  and  the  Soviet's  Jacob  Malik, 
in  the  U.N.  diplomats'  lounge.  In  this  cas- 
ual setting,  Malik  first  hinted  that  Moscow 
might  be  willing  to  end  the  blockade,  and 
here  the  talks  were  pursued  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  that  result. 

Even  more  draknatlc  was  the  mediating 
role  of  the  U.N.  during  the  dread  Cuban  mis- 
sile showdown  of  1962.  The  Russian  veto 
could  not  prevent  the  Security  Council  from 
serving  as  a  stage  on  which  the  United 
States  could  tellingly  present,  before  the 
assembled  nation^  of  the  world,  indisputable 
evidence  of  Soviet  mendacity,  thus  helping 
to  galvanize  world  opinion  behind  the 
audacious  action  President  Kennedy  had 
announced.  The  good  offices  of  the  U.N. 
then  served  to  bring  our  former  Ambassador, 
the  late  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  John  J. 
McCloy,  into  continuing  contact  with  Soviet 
envoy  Kuznetzov.  for  negotiations  in  which 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
U  Thant,  played  a  vital  part.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  once  summed  it  up  this  way: 

•At  a  critical  moment,  when  the  nuclear 
powers  seemed  to  be  set  on  a  collision  course, 
the  Secretary  Generals  intervention  led  to 
the  dnerslon  of  the  Soviet  ships  headed  for 
Cuba  and  interception  by  our  Navy.  This 
was  an  indispensable  first  step  in  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  mert 
existence  of  an  impartial  office  which  could 
perform  such  a  service  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  at  such  a  time,  is  no  small  asset  to  the 
human  race." 

So  it  has  happened  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, while  not  performing  its  intended  role 
as  policeman  for  the  victors,  has  served  as 
their  mediator  instead,  helping  in  this  way 
to  keep  the  cold  war  from  turning  hot. 

Though  nuclear  suicide  has  thus  far  been 
averted,  the  brushfire  wars  have  not.  and 
these  peripheral  struggles  will  continue  to 
endanger  the  uncertain  stability  which  tenu- 
ously rests  upon  the  present  nuclear  stale- 
mate. In  dealing  with  these  flareups.  the 
U.N.  has  developed  a  role,  not  confined  to 
mediation,  but  extending  to  active  involve- 
ment as  a  kind  of  fire  brigade 

It  started  in  Korea  in  1950.  where  force 
was  invoked  under  the  UN.  flag  to  defend  a 
member  state  against  Invasion  from  without. 
To  be  sure,  most  of  the  troops  were  American 
and  South  Korean,  and  all  were  under  US 
command,  but  the  fact  that  the  operation 
was  carried  out  In  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  did  entail  token  forces  from  a 
host  of  other  countries,  undoubtedly  helped 
to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  away  from  a  direct 
confrontation     with     the     United     States. 
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More  3ver.    the    U.N     auspices   did    much    to 
mobilize  world  opinion  against  the  aggres- 
to  a  degree  that   American   unilateral 
never  could  have  accomplished, 
limited  participation  of   the  D.N.   in 
Corean  war  led  It  to  become  centrally 
involved  as  the  principal  fireman  in  snuffing 
fighting  at  Suez  In  1956.     This  time 
was  found  to  set  up  a  U.N   command, 
troops  furnished  by  the  smaller  mem- 
i}atlons,  whose  mission  It  was  to  restore 
and  order  along  the  Gaza  strip.     The 
of  these  Impartial  sentinels  to  patrol 
eethtng  boundary  between  Egypt  and 
proved  acceptable  to  both  countries. 
mabled  the  French  and  British  to  dis- 
wlthout  disgrace.    U.N.  forces  still  re- 
in Gaza,  where  they  have  been  success- 
t|ius  far.  In  preventing  any  new  eruption 
this  uneasy  border. 

i  biggest  fire  brigade  operation  yet  un- 

by  the  United  Nations  occurred  in 

dongo.     Here  again,  the  Intervention  of 

1  TJi..   at   the   request   of   the   Congolese 

nment.    was    indispensable    to    restor- 

drder  out  of  a  chaos  which  threatened 

en  ;ulf  all  of  central  Africa.     Had  we  gone 

al  tne  to  do  this  Job,  as  some  of  our  shrill 

critics  advocated,  I  daresay   we  would 

lurselves  today  In  the  same  bottomless 

quagfilre.  faced  with  the  same  dreary  pros- 

wlth  which  we  are  in  truth  confronted 

Vietnam. 

the  Congo,   the   U.N.   has  played   a 
part  In  arranging  a  cease-fire  in  both 
and    as    mentioned    earlier,    in    the 
Indial-Paklstan  war  over  Kashmir.     In   nei- 
Df  these  situations,  do  we  now  have  a 
peace,  but  the  chances  for  avoid- 
arther  bloodshed  have  been  brightened 
persistence  of  the  United  Nations. 
,er  the  U.N.   has   acted   as   a  world 
pollciman.  we  have  found  our  own  national 
interests  well  served.     Several   months   ago, 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  advocated  that 
eitUst  the  help  of  the  U.N.  in  the  search 
peaceful  solution   in   Vietnam,   and   I 
been  encouraged  by  the  moves  Presi- 
Johnson  has  since  made  in  this  direc- 
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notable  peacemaking  succeses  of  the 

in   Africa   and   Asia,   contain    a   lesson 

ve  should  not  overlook.     The  U.N.  has 

creed,  or  color;    It  Is  as   varied   in 

composition   as   the    117    countries   that 

make    up    its    membership.      The    U.N. 

no  onus  for   ever  having   engaged   in 

or  imperialism;   it  lacks  the  in- 

power  to  menace   even   little  -coun- 

and  so  it   is  neither  feared   nor  dis- 

by    them.      Finally,    the    U.N.    is    a 

International    organization    which 

lot  separate  the  "have"  countries  from 

lave  nots,"  the  big  from  the  small,  the 

from  the  weak,  the  developed   from 

i^^developed,  the  capitalist  from  the  So- 

or  even  the  Communist      It  has  re- 

to    become    the    handmaiden    of    any 

allnement  or  ideology. 

xperience  proves  anything  at  al!    it  is 

jpheaval  among  the  black,  brown,  and 

•  peoples,  now  emerging  In  their  own 

throughout   Africa    and    Asia,    is    not 

to  be  assuaged  for  long  through  the 

eral  intervention  of  any  white  nation. 

empires    which    Western    power    could 

1  lOld.    that    power    cannot    now    pacify 

ijecause  the  United  Nations  has  proved 

to  be   theirs,  as  well   as   ours,   it   can 

play  the  role  of  "hon£st  broker"  and 

ihat  of  the  welcome  policeman  on  the 

when   violence   breaks  out   wrthin.   or 

countries   which   were   so   recently 

r4stlve  possessions  of  the  Western  World 

cannot  appreciate   the  full   scope   or 

of  the  United  Nations  without 

at  its  work  to  Improve  living  stand- 

The  widening  gap   between  the  rich 

and  the  poor,  which.  In  the  main. 

thos*-  countries  of  predominantly 

population  from  the  colored,  lies  like 
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a  time  bomb  beneath  our  superficial  efforts 
to  preserve  stability  and  peace.  Unless  this 
gap  can  be  held  in  check  and  then  narrowed 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  time  may  come  when 
the  Ideological  differences  dividing  the 
Western  World  will  be  swept  aside,  as  the 
affluent  white  nations  join  common  cause 
against  the  looming  specter  of  racial  war. 

To  avoid  this  catastrophe,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  at  work,  helping  to  channel  both 
know-how  and  capital  from  the  rich  indus- 
trial countries  to  the  poor  undeveloped. 
Of  every  20  U.N.  employees.  17  are  engaged  in 
these  programs  of  social  progress  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Through  the  U.N.'s  World 
Health  Organization,  tropical  diseases  are 
under  relentless  attack — malaria  is  about  to 
be  eradicated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Various  U.N.  agencies  are  making  loans 
and  technical  guidance  available  to  promote 
monetary  stability  and  long-range  economic 
development — the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  technical 
assistance  program,  and  the  Special  Fund. 

As  for  o«r  own  foreign  aid  program,  noth- 
ing gives  us  greater  trouble  than  trying  to 
reconcile  our  belief  that  imrpoving  living 
standards  abroad  is  a  goal  in  itself,  which 
ultimately  serves  our  national  interest,  with 
the  awkwardness  of  extending  American 
grants  and  loans  to  countries  engaging  in 
policies  that  we  regard  as  unfriendly.  This 
is  not  only  hard  for  the  American  people  to 
understand;  it  is  equally  incomprehensible 
to  the  recipient  governments.  Our  own  peo- 
ple conclude  that  we  are  embarked  upon  the 
folly  of  trying  to  buy  friends,  wliile  the  for- 
eign governments  concerned  suspect  that  we 
are  offering  them  money  to  make  them  sub- 
servient, and  so  either  demand  the  money 
without  strings  attached,  or  engage  in  that 
now-familiar  game  of  diplomatic  blackmail, 
obtaining  their  own  terms  by  playing  us  off 
against   the   Russians   or    the   Chinese. 

This  experience,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
other  rich  nations  should  bear  their  share 
of  the  cost,  has  caused  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  recommend  that  the 
United  States  shift  its  emphasi.s — from  a 
bilateral  basis  to  a  multilateral  basis — in  the 
making  of  long-term  loans  for  economic 
development.  This  would  mean  expanding 
the  role  of  the  U.N.  agencies,  an  objective 
I  strongly  favor,  not  only  for  diplomatic  rea- 
sons, but  for  sound  business  reasons  as  well. 
Eugene  Black,  who  so  ably  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  World  Bank,  ha.s  explained  the 
success  of  investments  made  through  the 
U.N.  lending  agencies,  in  these  words. 

"Because  they  are  known  to  have  no 
ulterior  motive,  they  can  exert  more  influence 
over  the  use  of  a  loan  than  is  possible  for  a 
bilaierial  lender;  they  can  Insist  that  the 
projects  for  which  they  lend  are  established 
on  a  sound  basis,  and — most  important — 
they  can  make  their  lending  conditional 
upon  commensurate  efforts  being  made  by 
the  recipient  country  itself  " 

In  your  home  community,  a  loan  extended 
on  hard  terms  by  a  .<self-styled  friend  is  usu- 
ally resented  by  the  person  receiving  it,  al- 
though that  same  person  would  expect  such 
terms  from  the  local  bank.  It  is  no  differ- 
ent in  the  community  of  nations. 

In  its  role  of  nation  building,  the  work 
of  the  U.N.  has  barely  begun.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  the  compelling 
need  to  vastly  expand  the  worlds  supply  of 
food. 

We  Americans  find  u.  hare!  to  realize  that 
hunger  stalks  the  world.  Most  of  us  have 
more  than  enough  tu  eat;  our  most  common 
problem  is  overeating,  so  the  doctors  may. 
But  more  than  half  the  world's  people  stiffer 
from  chronic  malnutrition.  And  the  hunger 
problem  is  getting  worse,  not  better.  If 
drastic  measures  are  not  taken  soon,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  diet  of  two  out  of  every 
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three  people  In   the   world   will  deterloratp 
rather  than  Improve,  in  the  years  ahead 

The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  guess  it  h 
taken  100.000  years  for  the  worlds  pon,Sf 
tlon  to  reach  Its  present  level  of  3  bimon 
people.  In  35  years,  between  now  and  the 
end  of  this  century,  3  billion  more  will  tl 
added.  ^ 

India  exemplifies  the  Incredible  population 
explosion  the  world  must  face  Within  a 
scant  15  years,  India's  population  will  grow 
by  another  200  million  people,  which  1$  more 
than  the  present  population  of  the  Unltpn 
States.  "* 

Already,  In  Latin  America,  we  see  vtie  drain 
on  food  supply  occasioned  by  the  burgeonlne 
population.  In  the  thirties,  Latin  America 
was  the  greatest  grain -exporting  region  of 
the  world.  Today,  Latin  America  imports 
more  grain  than  it  exports.  By  the  year 
2000,  600  million  Latin  Americans  will  com- 
pete for  a  food  supply  which  now  scarcely 
feeds  250  million.  ' 

Obviously,  the  problem  is  much  too  big  for 
any  one  nation  to  solve,  even  one  with  such 
food  surpluses  as  our  own.  Only  by  band- 
ing together  to  achieve  more  efficient  distri- 
bution of  food,  to  Irrigate  vast  stretches  of 
now  unproductive,  arid  land,  to  learn  meth- 
ods for  harvesting  the  untapped  bounty  of 
the  oceans,  and  to  greatly  increase  the  agri- 
cultural yield  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, can  we  hope  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  astounding  population  growth,  and 
escape  the  brutal  upheaval  that  the  scourge 
of  famine  will  spread  across  a  stricken  world. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  United  Na- 
tions must  become  the  operational  center 
of  this  great,  global  enterprise?  Can  any- 
one really  believe  that  its  Importance  to  the 
human  race  will  not  grow  larger  with  each 
passing  year? 

Yes,  there  are  those  who  do  not  believe 
it  Even  in  this  enlightened  country,  a  mili- 
tant minority  of  U.N.  haters  are  zealously 
at  work.  Disdaining  all  things  foreign, 
they  see  the  world  through  Red  glasses.  To 
them,  the  U.N.  Is  some  kind  of  Communist 
trick.  If  you  tell  them  that,  on  its  own  vot- 
ing record,  the  U.N.  has  shown  itself  a  friend 
of  freedom — that  no  Soviet  resolution  ac- 
tively opposed  by  the  United  States  ha.s  ever 
been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  they 
respond  that  this  is  but  a  clever  ploy  to 
disguise  the  true  Conununist  character  of 
the  organization.  If  you  remind  them  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  had  to  exercise  her 
veto  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
action  against  Russian  interests,  while  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  cast  her  first  veto 
vote,  they  respond,  with  straight  faces,  that 
this  proves  U.N.  procedures  were  set  up  to 
serve  the  Russians  best.  These  anguished 
people  can  never  be  persuaded. 

But  fortunately,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
people  are  better  balanced  and  better  in- 
formed. Commonsense  tells  them  that, 
despite  the  diversity  among  nations,  or  the 
conflicts  in  ideology,  we  all  share  a  common 
interest  in  survival.  As  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk,  has  observed:  "In  the  world  of 
today  any  breach  of  the  peace  could  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  civilization.  In  the 
thermonucler  age,  any  instrumentality  with 
the  potential  for  deterring  war  can  h.irdly 
be  described  as  less  than  Indispensable  to 
mankind." 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate,  quickly  approved  in 
both  Houses,  vigorously  reaffirming  con- 
gressional support  of  the  United  Nations.  A 
few  days  later,  It  was  my  privilege  to  accom- 
pany President  Johnson  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  addressed  the  20th  anniversary 
celebration.  There,  I  heard  him  renew  our 
pledge  to  uphold  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  these  memorable  words; 

"I  do  know  this:  Whether  we  look  for 
Judgment  to  God.  or  to  history,  or  to  man- 
kind, this  Is  the  age,  and  we  are  the  men. 
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«rt  this  is  the  place  for  us  to  give  reality 
ToMi  commitments  under  the  charter.  For 
what  was  for  other  generations  a  hope  Is 
for  us  a  simple  necessity." 

This  is  the  age,  and  we  are  the  men— and 
thebourlslate. 


The  Stupidity  of  Intelligence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 196S 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day October  21.  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  an  editorial  advertisement  en- 
titled "The  Stupidity  of  Intelligence." 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  advertisement  reproduced  a  col- 
umn by  the  distinguished  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  James 
Reston,     It  was  presented  as  a  public 
service  by  the  International  Latex  Corp. 
I  consider  this  article  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  all  Americans  and  indeed 
for  the  entire  free  world  because,  better 
than  any  other  single  item  I  have  come 
across,  it  sets  the  protest  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Vietnam  war,  which 
took  place  last  week,  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. ^  ^ 
Mr.  Reston  makes  the  point  that: 
The     demonstrators      are      Inadvertently 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want,  and 
creating  all  the  things  they  fear  the  most. 
They  are  not  promoting  peace  but  postpon- 
ing It.    They  are  not  persuading  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  to  end  the  war,  but 
deceiving  Ho  Chi   Mlnh   and   General  Glap 
Into  prolonging  It. 

In  an  introduction  appearing  above 
Mr.  Reston's  column,  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel. 
the  founder  of  the  International  Latex 
Corp.,  stresses  the  mischievous  exploita- 
tion of  these  demonstrations  by  the 
Communist  propaganda  apparatus — in 
Pelping,  in  Moscow,  and  in  Hanoi. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Spanel  and  his  com- 
pany deserve  a  world  of  credit  for  the 
courage  and  public  spirit  they  have  dis- 
played over  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  devoting  so  much  of  their  adver- 
tising funds  to  the  publication  of  vital 
statements  on  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  I  include  the  editorial- 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  October  21,  1965,  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record: 

The  Stupidity  of  Intelligence 
(An   advertisement    presented    as    a    public 

service    by    International    Latex    Corp.) 

Lurid  headlines  blazoned  In  the  Moscow 
Izvestia  In  Its  report  on  the  noisy  demon- 
strations In  the  United  States  during  the 
weekend  of  October  16,  demanding  that  we 
abandon  South  Vietnam.  We  have  ample 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  those  Americans 
whose  bizarre  conduct  gives  the  Communists 
added  gall  to  write  such  grossly  exaggerated 
and  misleading  stories. 

What  Moscow.  Pelping.  and  Hanoi  do  not 
tell  their  captive  peoples  Is  that  their 
own  agents  organized  and  manipulated 
most.  If  not  all  of  the  ragtag  gangs  of 
beatniks    and    so-called    pacifists    Including 


students  and  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  sincere  conscientious  objectors.  Antl- 
Amerlcan  demonstrations  that  weekend  took 
place  not  only  In  the  United  States  but  In 
many  countries,  from  Uruguay  to  Belgium. 
Only  the  Communists  have  the  worldwide 
apparatus  for  staging  such  an  organized,  co- 
ordinated International  action. 

In  releasing  a  detailed  study  made  by  the 
"enate  Internal  Security  Committee,  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  asserted  bluntly:  "The  con- 
trol of  the  antl-Vletnam  movement  has 
clearly  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  mod- 
erate elements  who  may  have  controlled  It 
at  one  time.  Into  the  hands  of  Communists 
and  extremist  elements  who  are  openly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Vletcong  and  openly  hostile 
to  the  United  States." 

It  Is  good  news  that  President  Johnson  Is 
determined  to  deal  with  those  who  violate 
laws  through  activities  bordering  on  treason. 
We  are  reminded  that  there  was  once  a  pro- 
fessor at  Vale  who  opened  his  courses  by 
advising  his  students  to  keep  an  open  mind— 
"but  not  EO  open  that  the  brains  drop  out." 
The  effect  of  the  teach-ins  and  other  agita- 
tions, professedly  for  peace,  actually  is  to 
prolong  the  war.  This  total  reality  has  been 
set  forth  brilliantly  by  James  Reston  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  17,  in  the  article 
reprinted  below.  We  recommend  that  It  be 
read  and  pondered  especially  by  the  honest, 
well-meaning  Americans  drawn  Into  the 
swamp  of  confusion  staged  by  the  familiar 
Communist  conspiracy. 

A.  N.  Spanel. 
Founders,  Chairman, 
Jntemational  Latex  Corp. 


Article  by  Mr.  Reston 


Washington. — It  Is  not  easy,  but  let  us 
assume  that  all  the  student  demonstrators 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  are  everything 
they  say  they  are:  sincerely  for  an  honorable 
peace-  troubled  by  the  bombing  of  the  civil 
population  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam; genuinely  afraid  that  we  may  be 
trapped  Into  a  hopeless  war  with  China;  and 
worried  about  the  power  of  the  President  and 
the  Pentagon  and  the  pugnacious  bawling 
patriotism  of  many  influential  men  In  the 
Congress. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  It.  In  a  world  of 
accidents  and  nuclear  weapons  and  damn 
fools,  even  a  dreaming  pacifist  has  to  be  an- 
swered. And  men  who  want  peace,  defy  the 
Government,  and  demonstrate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress,  are  not  only  within  their 
rights  but  must  be  heard. 

THE    PARADOX 

The  trouble  Is  that  they  are  Inadvertently 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want,  and 
creating  all  the  things  they  fear  the  most. 
They  are  not  promoting  peace  but  postpon- 
ing It.  They  are  not  persuading  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  to  end  the  war,  but  de- 
ceiving Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  General  Glap  into 
prolonging  It.  They  are  not  proving  the  su- 
perior wisdom  of  the  university  conmiunlty 
but  unfortunately  bringing  It  Into  serious 
question. 

When  President  Johnson  was  refusing  to 
define  his  war  alms  In  Vietnam  the  student 
objectors  had  a  point,  and  many  of  us  here  in 
the  Washington  press  corps  and  the  Washing- 
ton political  community  supported  them,  but 
they  are  now  out  of  date.    They  are  making 
nev/s,  but  they  are  not  making  sense. 
heart  of  the  problem 
The  problem  of  peace  now  lies  not  in  Wash- 
ington but  m  Hanoi,  and  probably  the  most 
reliable  source  of  information  in  the  Western 
World  about  what  Is  going  on  there  Is  the 
Canadian    representative    on    the    Vietnam 
International     Control     Commission,     Blair 
Seaborn. 

He  flies  regularly  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
capital  with  the  Polish  and  Indian  members 
of  that  commission,  and  he  Is  personally  in 


favor  of  an  honorable  negotiated  peace  In 
Vietnam.  He  Is  a  cultivated  man  and  a  pro- 
fessional diplomat.  He  knows  all  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made,  probably  In  more  detail 
than  all  the  professors  In  all  the  teach-ins  In 
all  the  universities  of  this  country.  What  he 
finds  In  Hanoi,  however,  Is  a  total  misconcep- 
tion of  American  policy,  and.  particularly,  a 
powerful  conviction  among  Communist  offi- 
cials there  that  the  antiwar  demonstrations 
and  editorials  in  the  United  SUtes  will  force 
the  American  Government  to  give  up  the 
fight. 

Not  even  the  conscientious  objectors  on 
the  picket  lines  In  this  country  really  believe 
that  they  have  the  power  or  the  support  to 
bring  about  any  such  result,  but  Hanoi  ap- 
parently believes  It  and  for  an  Interesting 
reason. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  other  Communist 
leaders  In  Hanoi  remember  that  they  defeated 
the  French  In  Vietnam  between  1950  and 
1953  at  least  partly  because  of  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  war  Inside  France.  The  Com- 
munists won  the  propaganda  battle  In  Paris 
before  they  won  the  military  battle  at 
Dienblenphu. 

counting  on  protest 
Now  they  think  they  see  the  same  surge  of 
protest  working  against  the  Government  In 
Washington,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Seaborn  says 
to  the  contrary.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
challenge  American  air,  naval,  or  even  ground 
power  effectively  since  midsummer  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  they  apparently  still  have  the 
hope  that  the  demonstrations  against  the 
Johnson  administration  In  the  United  States 
will  m  the  end  give  them  the  victory  they 
cannot  achieve  on  the  battlefield. 

So  the  Communists  reject  the  negotiations 
the  demonstrators  In  the  United  States  want. 
They  reject  the  negotiations  the  American 
Government  has  offered,  and  the  demonstra- 
tors are  protesting,  not  against  the  nation 
that  is  continuing  the  war  but  against  their 
own  country  that  Is  offering  to  make  peace. 
wrong  objectives  ^ 
Honest  conscientious  objectors  are  being 
confused  with  unconscientious  objectors, 
hangers-on.  Intellectual  graduate  school 
draft-dodgers  and  rent-a-crown  boobs  who 
will  demonstrate  for  or  against  anything. 
And  the  universities  and  the  Government's 
policy  are  being  hurt  In  the  process. 

So  there  are  now  all  kinds  of  Investigations 
going  on  or  being  planned  to  find  out  who 
and  what  are  behind  all  these  demonstra- 
tions on  the  campuses.  It  is  a  paradoxical 
situation,  for  It  Is  working  not  for  Intelligent 
objective  analysis  of  the  problem,  which  the 
university  community  of  the  Nation  Is  sur- 
posed  to  represent,  not  for  peace,  which  the 
demonstrators  are  demanding,  but  in  both 
cases  for  precisely  the  opposite. 


The  Problem  of  Hunger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
received  a  copy  of  the  September  issue 
of  Limestone,  a  quarterly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Limestone  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  of  Washington. 

This  issue  features  a  special  section 
on  the  No.  1  problem  for  the  world  in  the 
years  ahead— hunger.  This  issue  of 
Limestone    is    indeed    an    outstanding 
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of  corporate  responsibility  and 

n  the  social  area.     Limestone  In- 

President  Robert  M.  Koch  and 

of  this  organization  are  to 

contended  for  bringing  tiiis  impor- 

to  our  attention. 
AutHors  of  articles  in  the  special  hun- 
include  Senator  George  Mc- 
of  South  Dakota;  B.  R.  Sen. 
-General  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
Bishop  Reuben  Mueller,  of  the 
Natior^al  Council  of  Churches;  and  Mr. 
Koch. 

WitA  a  great  deal  of  foresight.  Senator 

McGofERN  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 

that  is  designed  to  give  America 

role  in  an  international  effort 

malnutrition  and  human  want. 

Senator  McGovern   introduced 

islation,    I    did    a    considerable 

of  research  on  the  problem  of 

lunger  and  decided  to  introduce 

legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

Recently.    Representative 

;.  Stalbaum,  of  Wisconsin,  joined 

sponsoring  the  same  bill. 

speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 

yet  done  so  to  review  the  cur- 

of  Limestone.    Because  I  feel 

's  message  is  worth  repeating.  I 

it  as  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 

Appenflix  of  the  Record  : 

Article  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Sen 
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not  less  than  half  of  the  world's 

Ion  suffers   from  varying  degrees  of 

and    malnutrition.      Under- 

means  plain  hunger.    Malnutrition 

called  "hidden  hunger."  an  expres- 

Impltes    that   people    who   have 

to  eat  may  nevertheless  be  unhealthy 

become  seriously  111   and   die   be- 

heir   diet   does    not    provide   all    the 

needed  for  satisfactory  growth  and 

The  causes  of  undernutrition   and 

are  numerous,  but  the  major 

are  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Is  the  biggest  human  problem  of  the 

I  say  this  advisedly,  because  even 

were  an  end   to  the   cold   war  and 

ce  today,  there  would  still  remain  the 

of  providing  food,  clothing,  shelter. 

education   to   nearly   half   the   world's 

ion  who  live  in  poverty  and  constitute 

threat  to  peace  and  security. 

I  proceed  to  define  the  problem  of 

as  1  see  It.  let  me  briefly  refer  to  two 

ecent  and   continuing   developments 

nake  the  problem  so  much  of  a  peril 

much  of  an  opportunity.     The  first 

is  to  be  seen  in  Its  most  dra- 

ispect   in  the   new   states   that  have 

into  being  In  Asia   and   Africa.     The 

of  these  new  states  number  nearly 

pillion — or   almost   one-third    of    the 

1  luman  race.     They  have  come  to  their 

not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 

ng — the  beginning  of  a  dynamic  and 

new    life.     They   have   come   to 

freedom  not  blindly  and  mechanically 

an  alert  and  Informed  understanding 

many  ways  In  which  they  can  make 

leeds   and    aspirations   felt    at   home 

the  world. 

you  add  to  these  mobilized  millions 

m4ny   more   millions   elsewhere   In   the 

irho  are  equally  underprivileged  and 

aware   of   their   condition    and    the 

ty  of  changing  it.  you  have  a  ground 

aspiration   that   has   the   potential 

o  sweep  institutions,  administrations. 

barriers  pell-mell  out  of  its  giant 

This    ground    swell    has    been    well- 

"the   revolution   of   rising   expecta- 


<f 


Many  are  pessimistic  about  the  capacity  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  climb  out 
of  primary  poverty  It  may  be  pertinent  to 
Inquire  what  the  outlonk  was  In  Europe  200 
years  ago  when  she  started  pulling  herself 
up  by  her  bootstraps  Could  it  not  be  said 
then  that  her  peoples  were  too  poor  to  save 
on  any  massive  scale,  that  her  agriculture 
could  not  be  made  more  fruitful,  and  her 
peoples  would  not  adapt  to  factory  tasks  and 
the  urban  way  of  life?  And  yet  the  revolu- 
tion took  place.  Is  the  plight  of  the  under- 
developed countries  today  any  worse  than 
that  of  Europe  in  1750? 

It  is  true  that  the  world  food  position  is  a 
little  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  been  in 
pa.-st  times,  but  today  we  are  confronted  by 
a  new  challence  in  huni.m  history  which,  if 
It  is  not  faced,  could  easily  sweep  away  the 
little  progress  we  have  so  far  made- -this  Is 
the  upward  surge  of  world  population  at  a 
rate  which  has  never  been  approached  before 
Through  most  of  man's  history,  high  death 
rates,  due  to  disease  and  lack  of  control 
over  natural  surroundings,  prevented  his 
numbers  from  increasing  very  considerably. 
Then  with  the  development  of  medical 
science,  the  new  triumphs  in  death  control 
began  to  remove  the  Influence  of  this  brake 
on  population  growth,  and  numbers  began 
to  soar. 

In  160O  the  population  of  the  earth  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  :J00  to  400  million  peo- 
ple, and  It  was  not  until  about  1800 — two 
centuries  later — that  this  figure  had  doubled. 
By  1900 — Just  100  ye.Trs  thus  time-  the  popu- 
lation had  risen  to  about  1.  .00  million.  In 
only  60  years  since  then,  our  numbers  have 
almost  doubled  again  — to  about  3.000  millioi; 
people.  With  world  population  rising  by 
more  than  50  million  people  a  year.  It  will 
not  take  60,  but  only  35  years  to  double  our 
numbers  o'nce  more,  and  all  the  indications 
are  that  6,000  to  7,000  million  people  will 
enter  the  year  2000.  If  today  we  are  having 
trouble  in  producing  adequate  supplies  of 
food  for  3,000  million  people,  what  a  prob- 
lem lies  only  35  years  ahead  in  feeding  twice 
that  number. 

The  essence  of  the  world  food  problem  is 
not  what  is  happening  In  the  world  as  a 
whole  or  on  average.  It  Is  the  differences 
that  exist  between  countries  and  regions, 
and  the  growing  disparities  between  various 
population  groups  that  give  the  greatest 
cause  for  concern. 

A  particularly  disturbing  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  slow  tempo  of  economic 
development  in  those  regions  where  food 
deficiencies  are  most  pronounced.  For  in- 
stance, in  North  America  the  total  food  pro- 
duction today  is  about  ."=,0  percent  higher 
than  before  the  war.  while  the  population 
during  the  same  period  has  Increased  by  33 
percent.  In  the  Par  East  region,  including 
most  of  the  densely  populated  countries  of 
south  and  southeast  Asia  but  excluding 
China,  food  production  has  increased  by 
about  25  percent  since  before  the  war,  while 
the  population  has  gone  up  30  percent.  To- 
day, per  capita  production  in  Asia  and  the 
Par  East,  where  prewar  consumption  levels 
were  among  the  lowest  in  the  world,  is  about 
8  percent  lower  tha/i  it  was  20  years  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  production 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia 
has  so  outstripped  national  requirements 
that  vast  surpluses  have  accumulated  in 
these  countries. 

With  the  world's  present  trade  and  eco- 
nomic arrangements.  It  has  been  found  dif- 
ficult to  move  these  surpluses  into  consump- 
tion. This  dilemma  of  hunger  and  surpluses 
is  one  of  the  most  baffling  paradoxes  of  our 
time. 

The  statistics  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  neither  complete  nor  wholly  accurate. 
But  we  know  enough  to  formulate  a 
fairly  reliable  estimate.  Prom  the  statistics 
of   agricultural   production   and   food   con- 


sumption surveys  which  are  available,  it  ij 
clear  that  up  to  half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tlon  suffer  from  dietary  deficiencies.  The 
food  they  eat  somehow  keeps  them  alive,  but 
lacks  those  nutritive  elements  which  are  es- 
sential for  growth,  vitality,  and  resistance  to 
disease.  The  incidence  of  endemic  de- 
ficiency diseases,  such  as  kwashiorkor,  pel- 
lagra, beriberi,  and  goiter  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  supports  this  estimate  more 
eloquently  than  any  Impressive  array  of 
statistics. 

In  Africa,  for  instance,  one  child  in  four 
is  affected  between  the  ages  of  l  and  4  by  a 
more  or  less  severe  form  of  kwashiorkor. 
Pellagra,  usually  rife  in  areas  where  maize  is 
the  staple  food.  Is  endemic  in  north  Egypt, 
Basutoland.  and  Yugoslavia,  and  occurs  spo- 
radically In  Latin  America.  Beriberi,  al- 
though the  first  known  vitamin  deficiency 
disease,  still  takes  a  heavy  toll  in  the  rice- 
growing  areas  of  Aiiia.  A  wider  use  of  pol- 
ished rice  has  only  Increased  Us  incidence 
in  recent  years.  In  a  survey  In  Burma,  40 
percent  of  the  2,000  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers  examined  had  symptoms  of  beriberi. 
In  northern  Thailand  In  1956,  24  percent  of 
the  adult  population  was  suffering  from  poly- 
neuritis which  Is  attributable  to  this  dis- 
ease It  Is  endemic  In  the  Indian  States  of 
Assam  and  Bengal. 

Rickets,  rare  In  tropical  countries,  is 
nevertheless  found  in  South  Africa  and  north 
India.  It  is  frequent  In  north  Africa  and 
the  Near  Ejist.  Plfteen  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren In  Cairo  and  Damascus  hospitals  show 
clear  signs  of  rickets.  Endemic  goiter  Is 
common  In  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas. 
In  eight  States  of  Mexico  comprising  11  mil- 
lion Inhabitants,  an  estimated  2  million  have 
goiter.  In  Basutoland,  40  percent  of  the 
population  Is  affected  and  In  East  Cameroon, 
25  percent. 

Available  data  reveal  enormous  differences 
In  Infant  mortality  rates  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  They  range  from  over  200 
per  1,000  live  births  In  some  African  coun- 
tries, and  over  100  per  1.000  live  births  in  the 
major  countries  of  Asia,  to  below  30  in  coun- 
tries with  efficient  health  and  social  services. 
Undernutrition  and  malnutrition  are  among 
the    Important    causes   of   Infant    mortality. 

Even  more  suggestive  Is  the  death  rate 
in  chUdren  aged  1  to  4,  the  age  group  in 
which  malnutrition  Is  most  common  and 
severe.  In  the  developed  countries  this  is 
nowadays  one  of  the  safest  periods  in  life. 
Figures  from  Sweden  will  Illustrate  this 
point.  In  that  country  the  Infant  mortality 
rate — the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births  In  the  first  year — Is  about  16.  In  the 
age  group  4  to  4  the  death  rate  per  l.OOO 
population  Is  about  1;  that  Is.  only  about  6 
percent  of  the  Infant  mortality  rate.  The 
Swedish  figures  are  exceptionally  good  but 
other  highly  developed  countries  can  pro- 
duce figures  of  approximately  the  same  kind. 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries  the  pic- 
ture Is  altogether  different.  The  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  will,  of  course,  be  higher;  100  per 
1.000  live  births  can  be  taken  as  a  typical 
figure.  The  death  rate  In  the  age  group 
1  to  4  per  1.000  population  may  be  of  the 
order  of  20  to  60.  or  even  higher.  Suppose 
40  Is  taken  as  a  typical  figure.  This  means 
that  for  1  child  dying  every  year  In  Sweden 
in  the  age  group  I  to  4  years,  40  die  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Such  figures,  however  approximate,  bring 
out  a  fact  which  Is  still  Insufflclently  rec- 
ognized, namely,  that  children  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  survive  the  first  year 
of  life  only  to  enter  Into  another  dangerous 
period.  Malnutrition  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  which  they  encounter.  The 
incidence  of  malnutrition  in  the  less  devel- 
oped coimtries  may  be  placed  at  well  over 
50  percent.  In  other  words,  well  over  1,000 
million  people  in  the  world  today  suffer  from 
various  degrees  of  malnutrition. 
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BaslcaUy  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  the 
--^H  of  poverty— of  underproduction,  un- 
Z«nDloyment,  and  underconsumption 
«hlch  form  a  vIcIoub  circle.  Balanced  eco- 
nnmic  and  social  development  is  obviously 
STlong-term  answer.  Neither  explosive 
nooulatlon  Increases  nor  the  limits  to  the 
S»  of  nonrenewable  resources  should  stand 
m  the  way  of  achieving  a  rate  of  economic 
powth  which  can  correct  the  present  im- 
balances and  shortages. 

We  must  not  forget  that  man  U  not  simply 
.  consumer,  but  also  a  producer.  If  his 
nroductlve  potential  can  be  harnessed  and 
fully  employed  In  a  development-oriented 
economy,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  normal 
increment  In  world  population  should  prove 
to  be  a  crippling  burden. 

In  fact,  the  problem  of  feeding  a  rising 
population  can  be  best  tackled  in  the  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  countries  where 
food  and  agricultural  production  per  head 
\t  alarmingly  low.  In  these  countries  there 
eilats  a  vast  scope  for  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  expansion  of  food  production— that 
U  for  bringing  new  lands  under  cultivation 
and  for  Increasing  the  yield  on  lands  already 
cultivated.  The  former  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire heavy  capital  Investment,  and  the 
Utter  would  require  the  application  of  scien- 
Uflc  techniques  and  modern  cultxural  prac- 
tices, improvement  In  infrastructure  and  In- 
stitutional arrangements,  and  the  adoption 
of  Buch  econonUc  and  fiscal  policies  as  would 
provide  Incentive  to  the  farmer  for  Increased 
production. 

Viewing  the  hunger  problem  In  these  per- 
spectives. It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  It  will 
be  solved  with  finality  and  in  the  time  re- 
maining to  us  only  through  international  co- 
operation. Many  of  the  developing  countries 
have  formulated  national  development  plans 
and  are  seeking  to  work  out  these  plans  with 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Many  of  the  devel- 
oped countries  have  come  forward  with  eco- 
nomic aid  and  technical  assistance,  both 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  channels. 
The  United  Nations  system  as  a  whole  Is 
showing  much  enterprise  in  making  avail- 
able technical  and  other  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries.  This  la  the  ground  plan 
for  progress.  But  a  realistic  appraisal  of  ac- 
tual progress  in  the  last  decade  toward  the 
elimination  of  hunger  reveals  that,  while 
steady,  it  has  been  slow. 


longed  there  with  Its  large  numbers  of  real- 
ly sick  and  senile  elderly  persons  and 
convalescenU.  Mrs.  Frankenstein  is  one 
of  these. 

Taking  up  residence  with  a  companion  In 
the  Biayfalr  Hotel,  Mrs.  Frankenstein  In  her 
advanced  years,  enjoys  reading,  writing,  and 
dressing  up  to  go  out  to  dinner. 


Private  loves tmcnt  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLouDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  outstanding 
statement  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Balgooyen.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  American  &  For- 
eign Power  Co.,  Inc.  Speaking  earlier 
this  year  on  behalf  of  my  bill  H.R.  30 
to  provide  for  U.S.  Government  partici- 
pation in  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  Miami,  Fla.,  Mr. 
Balgooyen  also  provided  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  one  American  company's  use  of 
its  resources  to  stimulate  a  large  amount 
of  local  private  Investment  in  Latin 
America.  I  commend  his  statement  to 
my  colleagues: 

Statement  bt  Mr.  H.  W.  Baixkkjten 


YoBBg  at  94 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  DUnols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  the 
following  article  from  the  New  Buffalo, 
Mich..  Times  of  October  15,  1965: 

A  bright  and  alert  lady  of  94  seems  to 
have  set  a  precedent  among  senior  citizens. 
While  most  people  in  this  age  bracket  are 
giving  up  their  own  homes  and  the  rigors 
of  housekeeping  to  take  up  residence  in  the 
multitude  of  nursing  and  convalescent 
homes,  Mrs.  Irma  R.  Frankenstein,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  Just  done  the  reverse. 

With  the  assistant  of  her  daughter.  Mrs. 
Emily  P.  Chapman,  of  Grand  Beach,  Mrs. 
Frankenstein  packed  her  bags  and  moved 
out  this  past  weekend  from  the  South  Shore 
Pavlllion,  one  of  Chicago's  fine  nursing 
homes.  WhUe  the  lady  did  not  dispute  the 
merits  of  the  home,  she  did  not  feel  she  be- 


I  am  Henry  W.  Balgooyen,  executive  vice 
president  of  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co., 
Inc.,  an  American  enterprise  with  a  history  of 
over  40  years  in  the  Latin  American  invest- 
ment field.  In  representing  a  company  which 
has  made,  and  Is  making,  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  Latin  America's  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  progress,  I  am  very  happy  to 
support  the  legislation  now  before  this 
committee. 

My  company,  for  many  years,  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  Investors  of  U.S.  private  capital 
in  Latin  America.  Prior  to  the  Caatro-Com- 
munlst  takeover  In  Cuba,  our  subsidiaries 
provided  public  utility  services  In  11  Latin 
American  countries.  Our  Cuban  properties, 
In  which  we  bad  an  Investment  of  some  $150 
million,  were  expropriated  by  Castro's  Com- 
munist government  In  1960  without  com. 
pensation.  as  were  all  major  U.S.  private  In- 
vestments, totaling  well  over  $1  bUllon,  In 
that  unfortunate  country. 

Following  the  loss  of  our  Cuban  properties, 
and  because  of  the  extreme  dlfflctUty  In  main- 
taining profitable  private  utility  operations  in 
the  inllation-rldden  economies  of  some  of  the 
major  Latin  American  countries,  we  sold  our 
utility  properties  in  Argentina,  Mexico,  Co- 
lombia, and  Brazil  to  the  respective  govern- 
ments; and  early  this  year,  we  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Chile  for 
the  sale  of  our  electric  properties  In  that 
country,  subject  to  the  necessary  congres- 
sional ratification. 

In  selling  these  utUlty  properties  to  the 
various  governments,  we  have  been  influ- 
enced, also,  by  the  broad  trend  toward  pub- 
lic ownership  which,  of  course.  Is  not  limited 
to  Latin  America.  I  want  to  make  It  clear, 
however,  that  the  economic  and  political 
pressures  which  have  resulted  In  govern- 
ment ownership  of  many  of  the  utilities  In 
Latin  America  have  not  borne  as  heavily  on 
industry.  In  general,  as  on  the  public  utility 
business  which,  because  of  certain  unique 
characteristics.    Is    particularly    vulnerable. 


The  public  utility  industry,  of  course,  is  both 
price  fixed  and  government  regulated.  Un- 
like other  businesses,  it  cannot  compensate 
for  rising  costs  of  operation  by  automatically 
Increasing  the  price  of  the  product  which 
it  sells  and  delivers  to  the  consumer,  but 
must  first  apply  for  and  obtain  authoriza- 
tion from  the  regulatory  authorities. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  while  my  com- 
pany has  sold  many  of  its  utility  proper- 
ties, we  are  not  withdrawing  from  Latin 
America,  but  actually  are  broadening  our 
participation  in  Latin  American  econonUc 
development.  Vfe  continue  to  operate  utili- 
ties in  a  number  of  countries  where  the 
pressures  to  which  I  referred  have  not  been 
EO  evident.  Furthermore,  under  our  sale 
agreements  with  the  Governments  of  Ar- 
gentina, Mexico,  and  Chile — which  caU  for 
payment  in  dollars  over  a  period  of  years — 
we  are  committed  to  reinvest  a  large  part  of 
the  total  compensation,  as  It  Is  received,  in 
enterprises  outside  the  public  utility  field 
which  will  make  a  definite  contribution  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

Up  to  now,  out  of  a  total  reinvestment 
obligation  of  $137  millldn,  we  have  made 
specific  Invesiments  or  commitments  of  $28 
million  in  Mexico  and  Argentina  In  the 
automotive,  business  machine,  metals, 
building  materials,  ranching,  and  petro- 
chemical fields.  This  program,  which  has 
attracted  $75  million  of  additional  capital  to 
these  countries — a  ratio  of  $3  of  outside 
capital  to  every  dollar  we  Invest — is  having 
an  important  and  favorable  Impact  on  their 
economies. 

In  making  these  investments,  our  com- 
pany has  adhered  to  a  policy  of  associating 
iteelf  with  Latin  American  enterprises  and 
Industrialists  as  well  as  with  leading  United 
States  and  European  investors.  For  ex- 
ample, our  $5.8  uxllllon  equity  capital  com- 
mitment in  Argentina's  first  petrochemical 
fertUlzer  production  facility,  known  as 
Petrosur,  has  been  the  basis  for  bringing 
together  other  equity  funds  from  Europe 
and  Latin  America  and  an  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  loan  which,  together, 
amount  to  about  three  times  the  foreign - 
power  commitment. 

I  might  say.  In  passing,  that  foreign  pow- 
ers' Investment  in  Petrosur,  and  investiga- 
tions we  are  making  concerning  possible 
future  investments  In  fertUlzer  production 
in  other  Latin  American  countries,  tie  in 
very  well  with  U.S.  objectives  imder  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  stated  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  statement  of  August  17.  when 
he  said  that  the  United  States  is  especUlly 
interested  in  promoting  an  Increase  in  agri^- 
cultural  output  in  Latin  America  and  prom- 
ised U.S.  help  in  efforts  to  establish  conti- 
nental arrangements  for  production  and 
trade  in  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 

It  can  be  seen,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing, 
that  my  company  has  a  deep  and  continuing 
interest  In  Latin  American  trade  and  devel- 
opment and  in  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem throughout  the  Americas.  This,  of 
course,  accounts  for  my  Interest  and  the 
interest  of  my  company  In  Interama  and  all 
that  it  stands  for. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Interama.  located, 
as  It  is,  at  one  of  the  principal  gateways 
from  Latin  America  Into  the  United  SUtes. 
and  designed  to  provide  industrial,  cultural, 
recreational  and  trade  facilities  of  interest 
to  visitors  from  Latin  America  as  well  as  to 
our  own  citizens  who  are  interested  in  what 
Latin  America  has  to  offer,  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  Inter-Amerlcan  under- 
standing and  play  an  important  role  in 
promoting  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  believe  that  the  theme  of  Interama. 
"Progress   With    Freedom,"    is   an    excellent 
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ent   of   the   aspirations   of   the    Latin 
people   and    of    the    objectives   of 
)olicy     toward     Latin     America.     The 
which  our  Latin   American   neigh- 
business  partners  are  struggling  to 
;  is.   of  course,   a   compound   of   eco- 
social.  and  cultural  elements,  all  of 
will    be    Ideally    represented    in    the 

exhibits, 
e  had  many  discussions  with  Dr.  Mus- 
very  able  and  energetic  chairman  of 
and   I   know   that   he   shares   my 
n  the  fundamental  importance  of  edu- 
and  educational  interchange  in  pro- 
economic    and   social    progress   and, 
in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  Alliance 
gress.     Interama  will  place  great  em- 
on  education;  and  the  cultural,  indus- 
commercial  exhibits  will,  in  them- 
be  educational   to   our  own   tourists 
ami  visitors  as  well  as  to  Latin  Ameri- 
and  exhibitors. 
Americans  who  visit  Interama  will 
matchless  opportunity  to  learn  about 
,  history,  culture,  and  economic 
of  our  sister  republics  in  Latin 
and,  thus,  to  achieve  that  broader 
which  is  the  only  sound  basis 
American  cooperation  and  good  will. 
\merican  visitors,  on  their  part,  will 
a  new  understanding  of  our  economic 
our  political  institutions,  and  of  our 
policy  objectives.     From  the  indus- 
.  they  will  become  familiar  with 
goods  and  the  excellent  qualities 
industrial  products.    This  should  lead 
to  an  expansion  of  our  trade  with 
4merica — already  a  customer  for  almost 
of  our  exports  annually — but  to  a 
interchange  of  methods,  ideas,  and 
to  the  great  benefit  of  all  the  American 
North  and  South. 

to  me  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
of  these  aims  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
.  itself,  be  represented  by  an  exhibit 
xemplifies  its  interest  in  Interama,  in 
of   American    foreign    trade, 
the  progress  and  development  of  our 
Lmerlcan  neighbors.     It  should  be  an 
worthy  of  the  great  Nation  which  it 
and  portrays,  and  it  should  sup- 
carry  out  the  theme  of  Interama. 
With  Freedom." 
fact     that     the     U.S.     Government, 
the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
already  has  authorized  a  loan  of  over 
to  Interama,  and  that  a  promi- 
Wall   Street   firm   has   entered   into   a 
ment  to  underwrite  a  similar  amount 
tor  financing  the  Interama  project, 
of  the  support  which  this  highly 
project  has  obtained,  both  from  our 
and  from  American  business.    It 
only  logical  but.  In  my  opinion,  es- 
that  the  present  bill  to  provide  for 
of    the    U.S.    Government    in 
be  approved  by  Congress  and  that 
be  made  available  to  Interama  at 
possible  date  so  that  there  will  be 
delay    in   startup    time.     I 
several  of  the  Latin  American  gov- 
bave  made  known  their  deep  inter- 
tnterama,  and  I  was  present  at  the 
committee  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
CouncU  of  Commerce  and  Produc- 
4blcb  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
of  this  year,  when   that   Important 
organization  of  business  and  in- 
leaders  of  the  Americas  voted  unani- 
to  suppcnrt  and  sponsor  the  Interama 
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Appr>val  of  HJt.  30  would -provide  a  con- 
vincinf  demonstration  of  active  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 8  ipport  for  Interama  and  will  provide 
the  ne<  ded  Impetus  for  the  efforts  now  being 
made  ly  the  Interama  authority  to  obtain 
the  bra  uUy  based  industrial  support  and  par- 
tlclpatJ  >n  that  are  essential  to  its  success. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "do-it- 
all"  Congress,  the  'fabulous"  Congress, 
the  Congress  that  compiled  the  greatest 
record  in  the  history  of  the  country — 
these  are  some  of  the  terms  used  by  news- 
paper observers  and  other  commentators 
to  describe  the  constructive  record  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
which  was  elected  just  a  year  ago  with 
President  Johnson. 

The  passage  of  a  bill  setting  up  a 
single  major  new  program  is  generally 
considered  enough  to  entitle  a  congres- 
sional session  to  place  in  history.  Thus 
in  the  middle  years  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's Presidency,  the  Wagner  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  was  passed  in  1935,  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1936,  and  the  first  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938. 

In  1965  Congress  produced  a  great  mass 
of  programs — some  of  them  expansions 
from  the  past,  some  of  them  brand  new — 
that  are  certain  to  change  the  quality  of 
American  life  across  the  next  several 
decades. 

The  President  has  estimated  that  about 
85  percent  of  the  Democratic  platform 
pledges  of  1964  have  been  enacted  into 
law. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  President  and  the 
congressional  leaders.  He  has  been  pic- 
tured, by  those  who  write  fiction  in  the 
pretense  that  it  is  news,  as  an  "arm- 
twister,"  a  ruthless  driver  who  horse- 
whips and  threatens  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  procure  the  passage 
of  bills. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
realities  of  life  on  Capitol  Hill.  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  many  of  them 
with  15  or  20  years  or  more  of  exi>erience, 
would  be  totally  resentful  of  arm  twist- 
ing and  totally  resentful  of  White  House 
pressure  to  vote  for  or  against  pending 
legislation  against  their  honest  convic- 
tions. 

The  President  can  lead  through  formal 
messages,  either  general  or  special,  that 
make  legislative  recommendations  and 
set  priorities.  His  departmental  experts 
can  send  up  draft  bills  for  Congress  to 
consider  in  committee.  But  Mr.  John- 
son spent  12  years  in  the  House  and  12 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  nonsensi- 
cal to  suggest  that  he  does  not  deeply 
comprehend  the  relationships  between 
the  Presidency  and  Congress,  each  with 
its  own  part  to  play  as  a  coordinate 
branch  in  the  framing  of  legislation. 

A  specific  example  is  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, adopted  this  year,  to  establish 
federally  sustained  health  benefits  for 
every  citizen  65  years  of  age  and  older— 
partly  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, partly  through  a  supplemental  plan 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  not  on  the 
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social  security  rolls.  President  Johnson 
signed  the  bill  with  a  very  proper  sense 
of  triumph— but  the  fact  is  that  the  bill 
Congress  approved  was  sharply  modi- 
fied from  the  original  proposals  sent  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  four  Democratic  Presidents  in  sue- 
cession. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with 
vast  experience  in  the  tax  and  financing 
fields  of  old-age  care,  wrote  its  own  bill 
in  committee,  the  Senate  amended  it 
the  two  Houses  agreed  on  a  single 
version — and  that  was  the  medicare  pro- 
gram the  President  was  invited  to  sign 

The  School  Aid  Act  of  1965  would  be 
rated  by  most  observers  as  ranking  with 
medicare  in  importance.  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
has  been  on  the  calendar  of  every  Con- 
gress with  which  this  Member  has  been 
acquainted,  since  1945.  Suddenly  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact. 

Here  Mr.  Johnson's  personal  contri- 
butions must  be  rated  high.  He  had 
courage  enough  to  ask  for  more  money 
than  any  President  had  urged  before— 
SI. 25  billion  in  a  single  year— and  his 
technical  advisers  came  up  with  an  ex- 
traordinary new  program  of  concentrat- 
ing Federal  funds  to  aid  the  children  of 
the  poor,  the  city  slum  schools,  rather 
than  clinging  to  archaic  measures  of 
traditional  grants-in-aid.  The  89th  Con- 
gress, where  more  than  70  Members  of 
the  House  were  freshmen  and  were  not 
involved  in  stale  controversies,  welcomed 
the  approach  and  endorsed  it. 

Congress  also  voted  a  heavy  increase 
in  Federal  funds  for  higher  education, 
both  at  the  college  levels  and  beyond, 
thus  becoming  the  third  successive  ses- 
sion in  a  row  to  place  major  emphasis 
on  Federal  assistance  to  the  upgrading 
of  educational  opportunity  at  these 
levels. 

A  major  action  of  the  89th  Congress 
was  approval  of  an  immigration-reform 
measure,  kilhng  the  40-year-old  national 
origins  quota  system  that  invited  mi- 
grants from  northern  Europe  who  did 
not  wish  to  come  and  prohibited  or 
severely  limited  the  immigration  of  fami- 
lies from  the  nations  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  who  did  want  to  be  a 
part  of  America. 

Every  President  since  Mr.  Truman's 
day  has  asked  for  major  revisions  in  this 
law,  particularly  in  the  national  origins 
provisions  that  implied  some  groups  were 
more  worthy  than  others  of  citizenship 
in  this  country.  Five  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  the  general  judgment  that 
revision  and  reform  of  the  immigration 
laws  were  simply  impossible.  But  with 
the  addition  of  -70  new  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  backing  of  the  White 
House  the  quota  laws  came  tumbling  in 
1965. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
another  major  achievement  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th.  It  became  apparent 
late  last  year  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  despite  its  sweep  and  scope,  did 
not  give  adequate  protection  to  minority 
groups,  such  as  Negroes  in  some  South- 
ern States,  in  performing  the  simple  acts 
of  registering  and  voting.    The  situation 
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jn  Selma.  Ala.,  this  year  underscored 

Now  we  have  the  new  Voting  Rights 
Act  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
ftderal  registrars  in  State  areas  where 
there  is  a  pattern  of  discrimination. 
Expedited  procedures  are  set  up  for 
court  tests  of  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  claiming  a  violation  of  their  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

It  Is  a  credit  to  the  89th  Congress  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  approved  by 
heavy  bipartisan  majorities,  just  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  last  year  had  strong 
bipartisan  support  from  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

A  program  for  regional  medical  pro- 
grams was  cleared  by  Congress  in  the 
last  month  of  its  session,  together  with  a 
parallel  bill  authorizing  Federal  funds 
for  medical  libraries. 

Early  in  the  session  the  first  step  was 
taken  toward  developing  a  multi-State 
economic  redevelopment  approach  in  the 
Appalachia  region— a  program  formu- 
lated with  the  assistance  of  State  gov- 
ernments and  designed  to  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  services  to  economically  de- 
pressed and  bypassed  areas.  Most  of  the 
Federal  money  will  be  devoted  to  high- 
way development,  simply  to  provide 
easier  communication  between  the  com- 
munities of  the  10-State  region. 

Later,  Congress  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  more  broadly  conceived  program 
for  regional  development,  including  the 
financing  of  local  public  works,  that  ex- 
panded the  original  area  redevelopment 
program  of  1961. 

The  89th  Congress  took  the  first  step 
since  1953  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,  authorizing  a  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment headed  by  a  Secretary  with 
Cabinet  rank.  In  addition  a  new  omni- 
bus housing  program,  maintaining  the 
Government's  loan.  Insurance,  and  guar- 
antee activities  and  revising  urban  re- 
newal was  approved. 

The  water  pollution  plan  gives  the 
States  a  first  right  to  set  up  controls 
to  check  the  pollution  of  interstate 
streams  and  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  its  own  standards  If 
the  States  fall  to  act.  New  funds  are 
provided,  as  well,  for  the  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  plants. 

The  air  pollution  control  program  in- 
cludes two  major  sections:  First,  a  plan 
to  reduce  the  smog  and  pollution  that 
Infest  the  air  from  the  exhaust  systems 
of  automobiles;  second,  a  research  proj- 
ect designed  to  develop  ways  and  means 
of  disposal  of  solid  wastes  such  as  demo- 
lition debris,  abandoned  auto  hulks, 
rubbish,  garbage,  and  the  wastes  from 
canneries,  manufacturing  plants,  and 
slaughterhouses. 

Two  measures  were  approved  that 
make  a  direct  attack  on  the  root  prob- 
lems of  poverty  for  a  few  million  along- 
side with  affluence,  or  relative  affluence, 
for  20  or  30  times  as  many  other  Ameri- 
cans. The  manpower  training  and  de- 
velopment program,  designed  to  teach 
workers  new  skills  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  job  market,  was  updated  and  ex- 


panded. The  antipoverty  program  Pres- 
ident Johnson  successfully  proposed  In 
1964  was  given  an  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment by  Congress  this  year,  even  to  the 
extent  of  doubling  the  Federal  funds  the 
administration  recommended. 

A  major  bill  was  passed  to  reduce,  on 
a  selective  basis,  excise  taxes  that  had 
been  Imposed  during  the  Korean  war  and 
kept  In  effect  all  these  years.    Reports 
from  Government  agencies  indicate  that 
these  reductions  in  levies  are  being  sub- 
stantially passed  on  to  consumers,  thus 
giving  lower  prices  and  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  and  throwing  a  further 
strengthening  factor  under  the  extraor- 
dinary economic  surge  that  for  nearly  5 
years  has  maintained  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment, wages,  and  corporation  profits. 
The  foreign  aid  program  was  carried 
forward  but  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
full-scale  review  of  all  our  economic  and 
military  programs  abroad  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  them  more  practical 
and  effective  under  changing  conditions 
in  the  world. 

The  complicated  and  long  lasting  farm 
program  was  also  substantially  revised  to 
emphasize  a  direct  attack  on  the  removal 
of  surplus  acreage  from  cultivation.  The 
cotton  crop  was  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  wheat  and  feed  grains,  with  lower 
price  supports  and  the  substitution  of 
direct  cash  subsidies  where  they  are 
needed  to  underglrd  farm  Income. 

A  military  pay  Increase  was  approved 
and  a  3.6-percent  raise  In  pay  for  postal 
and  civil  service  workers  to  restore  them 
to  levels  of  parity  with  Income  paid 
workers  in  private  Industry. 

There  was  a  whole  series  of  bills  that 
can  be  mentioned  only  in  summary  but 
that  stake  out  new  ground: 

A  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  created,  with  a  $60  mil- 
lion, 3-year  authorization  to  promote  cul- 
ture and  scholarship. 

A  gold  reserves  program  was  approved 
to  reduce  the  problem  of  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits. 

A  new  drug  control  law  was  approved 
to  strengthen  Federal  safeguards  against 
the  traffic  in  harmful  drugs. 

A  major  achievement  of  the  session.  I 
believe,  was  passage  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional  amendment   clarifying   and 
defining  the  roles  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Cabinet,  and  Congress  itself  In  the 
event    of    Presidential    disability.    The 
proposed  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Vice  President, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  whenever 
there  should  be  a  vacancy  in  that  Office. 
The  amendment  Is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States,  of  course,  and  will 
take  effect  only  when  three-quarters  of 
the  States  have  given  their  approval. 
Thus  far  10  of  the  necessary  38  State 
ratifications  have  been  received.    It  Is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  that  other 
States  also  take  action,  so  that  the  great 
gap  presently  existing  In  regard  to  Presi- 
dential dlsablhty  and  possible  Vice-Presi- 
dential vacancy  can  at  last  be  effectively 
met  in  orderly  legislation. 

As  many  know,  much  of  the  real  work 
of  Congress  is  done  In  committee,  where 


there  Is  an  opportunity  for  executive 
department  officials  to  appear  and  to 
answer  questions  of  congressional  Mem- 
bers who  have  spent  many  years  working 
in  special  fields.  This  year,  as  for  some 
years  In  the  past.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  which  deals  with  our 
defense  structure  and  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy— a 
Senate-House  committee  that  reviews 
the  Nation's  situation  and  progress  in  the 
whole  field  of  nuclear  activity. 

There  are  other  matters  to  mention 
that  may  seem  relatively  small  but  in  fact 
aflfect  a  great  many  Americans.  One  of 
the  standards  by  which  a  nation  Is  judged 
is  the  care  it  provides  for  veterans  of  past 
wars  and  members  of  the  armed  services. 
The  89th  Congress  was  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  new  Insurance  program 
under  which  each  member  is  given  the 
right  to  purchase  $5,000  or  $10,000  in 
Insurance  at  group-Insurance  rates,  with 
the  Government  paying  any  additional 
costs.  The  coverage  Is  automatic,  with 
the  servicemen  having  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  remove  himself  from  coverage. 
Administrative  costs  are  borne  by  th» 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Two  bills  affecting  veterans  otherwise 
are  on  their  way  through  the  legislative 
procedures.    The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to 
extend  to  present  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  many  of  the  advantages  that  In 
the  past  were  included  In  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.    The  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee   has  completed  hear- 
ings.   The  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  passed  a  bill  to  Increase  benefits  to 
those   with   service-connected   disabili- 
ties, and  a  comparable  bill  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.    Indications  are  that  final 
action  will  be  completed  this  session  on 
the  bill  Increasing  service-connected  dis- 
ability  benefits.   Action   on   the   other 
measure  should  be  completed  In   1966 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 


gress. 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure -to  report  that 
funds  were  voted  by  the  89th  Congress 
for  Initial  construction  work  on  the 
$73  million  Kaskaskla  navigation  proj- 
ect and  that  these  additional  funds  were 
voted  for  other  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion projects  In  our  district:  $1,371,000  In 
East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity.  $391,000  for 
the  Chain  of  Rocks  canal  and  locks, 
$600,000  for  the  New  Athens  levee. 

In  addition  Congress  voted  $6.1  million 
in  authorization  for  the  Hillside  drain- 
age project,  that  in  the  long  run  will 
cost  $9.34  million  and  $179,000  In  au- 
thority for  a  modified  Wood  River  drain- 
age and  levee  district  project. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  voters  In  our 
district  might  be  interested  in  a  svun- 
mary  of  the  many  other  Federal  activi- 
ties that  underglrd  the  economy  and 
furnish  both  contracts  and  jobs.  For 
fiscal  year  1965.  ending  last  June  30, 
these  were  the  statistics  for  our  area- 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  De- 
partment of  Labor  funds  Include  sums 
for  programs  to  be  expended  after  June 
30,  1965: 
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Economic  Opportunity  programs. 
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Bif  Education  Boost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


STALBAUM.    Mr.  Speaker,  this 

of  Congress  has  enacted  impor- 

le  sislation  to  improve  higher  educa- 

The  Beloit  Daily  News  published 

ed  torial  which  stresses  the  tremen- 

1  nportance  of  education. 

smimarizing  the  accomplishments 
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tion. 
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dous 
In 
of  thil  Congress  in  the  field'  of  higher 
educat  ion,  the  editorial  says 

Ifils  adds  up  to  an  educational  step 

of  major  Importance.    As  the  meas- 

e^ects  are  felt,   more   and   more   will 

to  the  education  they  need  if 

to  play  a  full  role  In  tomorrow's 
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I  anj  pleased  to  place  this  fine  editorial 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Big  Education  Boost 

mportance  of  education,  whether  It 

to  youth  at  home  or  to  people  of 

ands    is   difficult   to    overemphasize. 

rom   academic   attainment   and   re- 

of  consideration  to  any  specific  field. 

and  understanding  are  the  keynotes 

uture.    Schooling  has  many  aspects. 

■  pattern  assxiring  greater  effectlve- 

the  cost  is  high,  prompts  consider- 

thought  and  action. 

i  enate  and  House  make  clear  the  deep 

Tient  of  this  Congress  to  the  need  of 

aid  to  higher  education,  and  by  au- 

some  $841  million  annually,  legls- 

stressed  how  they  feel  about  the 

of  schooling  to  the  Nation's  fu- 

in  Increasingly  complex  world.    They 

"ed  to  a  broad-scale  measure. 

case  could  be  made  for  the  conten- 

,  partly  because  of  the  old  bugaboo 
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of  Federal  control.  Congress  has  been  overly 
cautious  about  expanding  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Some  would  say  it  has  been  down- 
right slow  to  respond  to  a  clear  need.  The 
aciiteness  of  this  need  has  for  some  time 
been  apparent  to  everyone  even  modestly 
familiar  with  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  The  need  for  Federal  .support  has 
not  gone  wholly  unmet.  Some  money  has 
been  available  for  construction  of  new  and 
expanded  facilities,  and  the  Government- 
backed  program  ot  student  loans  has  been 
helpful  to  many. 

The  program  now  authorized  is  something 
quite  different,  however.  Besides  expanding 
the  loan  program,  Congress  has  for  the  first 
time  authorized  what  amounts  to  Govern- 
ment scholarships — that  is,  grants  to  needy 
students.  Such  grants,  coupled  with  a 
matching  program,  will  enable  many  of  small 
means  to  get  a  college  education.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  doubles  the  fund  available  for 
construction  grants,  establishes  a  program 
to  upgrade  college  libraries,  offers  direct  help 
and  teaching  fellowships  to  small  institu- 
tions with  special  problems. 

All  this  adds  up  to  an  educational  step 
forward  of  major  importance.  As  the  meas- 
ure's effects  are  felt,  more  and  more  will 
have  access  to  the  education  they  need  if 
they  are  to  play  a  full  role  in  tomorrow's 
America. 


Federal  Water  Pollutioii  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  continue  to  stress  the  importance 
and  the  urgency  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  cooperation  in  our  continuing  ef- 
forts to  control  the  burgeoning  problem 
of  water  pollution. 

The  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  conducted  extensive 
hearings  and  studies,  and  each  day  there 
are  new  evidences  that  our  efforts  are 
being  recognized.  The  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
which  also  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Water  Quality  Act,  during  the  current 
session  of  Congress  will  provide  a 
very  effective  approach  to  the  means 
of  alleviating  the  problem.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  and  it  must  be  recog- 
nized at  all  levels  of  government  that 
the  only  sure  cure  to  pollution  rests  in 
the  willingness  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  the  work  that  must  be  done, 
and  the  cost  will  be  staggering. 

It  was.  Indeed,  gratifying  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
as  adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
signed  by  President  Johnson,  contained 
an  amendment  which  I  sponsored  to  in- 
crease from  $100  to  $150  million  a  year 
the  authorized  Federal  funds  for  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  the  communities 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  Gov. 
John  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut,  has  ap- 
pointed a  100 -man  task  force  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  Connecticut's  water 
pollution  problems  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Connecticut  General 


November  8,  loss 

Assembly  for  remedial  action.  The  Gov 
ernor  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  be  a 
costly  program,  but  he  has  asked  his 
special  commission,  which  includes 
prominent  residents  of  all  sections  of  the 
State,  to  include  the  cost  factor  in  its 
recommendations  to  the  Reneral 
assembly. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker  i 
include  an  article  by  E.  Joseph  Martin 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  October  10.  1965.  under  the  heading 
"Drive  Against  River  Pollution  Bolstered 
by  Federal  Response."  The  article 
points  up  the  recent  developments  in 
Washington  and  in  Connecticut  which 
stimulate  encouragement  and  hope  that 
we  are  about  to  see  some  tangible  results 
from  our  continuing  efforts. 

The  article  follows: 
Drive   Against  Rtver   Pollution   Bolstered 
BY  Federal  Response 
( By  E.  Joseph  Martin ) 

Efforts  to  speed  up  the  cleaning  of  Con- 
necticut rivers  and  streams  received  both 
State  and  Federal  responses  last  week. 

One  always  stimulating  impetus  came  in 
the  form  of  a  promise  of  more  dollars  from 
Washington.  The  other  less  tangible  reac- 
tion was  a  promise  of  more  action  by  Gov- 
ernor Dempsey. 

On  October  2,  President  Johnson  signed 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  into  law. 
This  Increased  the  Federal  Government's 
committment  to  help  States  build  commu- 
nity treatment  plants  to  $150  million  a  year 
for  the  next  2  years. 

STATE   TASK    FXDRCE 

Also  on  October  2,  Governor  Dempsey  ap- 
pointed a  100-man  task  force.  It  was  charged 
with  studying  the  State's  water  pollution 
problems  and  to  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions for  accelerating  pollution  abatement 
programs  in  time  for  the  next  general  as- 
sembly session. 

Under  the  old  law,  Connecticut  received 
$1,321,300  in  Federal  grants.  Under  the  new 
law  Connecticut  qualified  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $697,350  making  a  total  of  an  eligible 
$2,018,650. 

With  these  additional  funds,  the  State 
water  resources  commission  expects  to  in- 
crease new  community  sewage  plant  con- 
struction about  50  percent.  About  six  to 
eight  new  projects  are  now  begun  each  year. 
The  number  is  expected  to  increase  to  from 
9  to  12. 

At  present  Connecticut  has  97  community 
sanitary  sewage  collection  and  treatment 
systems  treating  96  percent  of  the  sewage 
discharged  from  80  municipalities  serving  60 
percent  of  the  population. 

To  treat  the  remaining  municipal  raw 
sewage  discharges.  State  water  resources  offi- 
cials say  44  new,  expanded  and  upgraded 
plants  are  needed.  Target  date  for  complet- 
ing the  44  is  1970. 

Although  this  target  date  is  expected  to  be 
advanced  somewhat  by  the  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral money  available,  officials  say  the  money 
will  continue  to  be  used  after  these  plants 
are  constructed  for  modernizing  and  making 
more  efficient  the  conununlty  treatment  fa- 
cilities already  in  operation. 

LOCAL    EXEMPTIONS 

No  Federal  money  is  available  to  industries 
who  install  treatment  facilities.  However, 
the  1965  general  assembly  made  it  possible 
for  industries  to  apply  for  local  property  tax 
exemptions  on  equipment  certified  by  the 
State  water  resources  commission  as  "water 
pollution  abatement  equipment." 

Many  conservationists  hope  Governor 
Dempsey's  task  force  will  help  to  accelerate 
the  pace  of  industrial  waste  treatment  plant 
construction  by  resolving  two  basic  Issues: 


e 
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/n Finding  methods  of  persuading  or  forcing 
industries  to  Install  treatment  facilities  more 
milckly  and  (2)  deciding  whether  the  In- 
stallation of  this  equipment  should  be  sub- 
.idlzed  by  the  State  to  a  greater  degree. 

Although  most  of  Connecticut's  Industries 
treat  both  sanitary  and  industrial  waste 
water  199  factories  still  discharge  sanitary 
wastes  m  the  amount  of  0.45  million  gallons 
ner  day  to  surface  waters  without  treatment. 

In  addition,  officials  say  46.8  percent  of  the 
toUl  amount  of  Industrial  waste  water  being 
discharged  will  need  the  construction  of  234 
new  treatment  facilities. 

GET   TOUGH    POLICY? 

TO  these  ends,  therefore,  two  big  questions 
need  to  be  answered.  Should  Connecticut  of- 
ficials get  tougher  with  uncooperative  Indus- 
tries? Should  Industry  receive  financial  help 
to  construct  their  treatment  plants? 

Up  to  this  point,  the  State  water  resources 
commission  has  been  following  what  has  been 
described  as  a  relatively  lenient  policy.  Al- 
though it  has  the  authority  by  law  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders  to  secure  elimination  of 
specific  causes  of  pollution  the  commission 
has  chosen  to  teke  carefully  measured  steps 
in  fulfilling  its  charge. 

Its  stated  policy  is  "to  attempt  by  educa- 
tion and  personal  conference  to  develop  a 
sentiment  calling  for  correction  and  by  as- 
slstance  to  and  cooperation  with  both  in- 
dustry and  communities  In  bringing  about 
the  desired  results." 

Many  industries,  however,  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  commission's  stated  policy  and 
delay  the  desired  results  as  long  as  they  can. 
A  few  even  blackmail  commission  members 
and  communities  by  threatening  to  leave  the 
community  If  forced  to  construct  the  treat- 
ment plants. 

If  Governor  Dempsey's  task  force  accom- 
plishes nothing  else,  conservationists  say  they 
would  consider  the  effort  a  success  If  the 
group  succeeded  In  forcing  a  stronger  and 
more  positive  method  of  handling  Industry's 
few  feet-dragging  exceptions. 


Tribute  to  Olof  R.  Anderson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  senate' OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
Senator's  job,  with  its  long  hours  and 
steady  work,  is  wearying  and  fatiguing. 
It  is  most  fortunate.  I  think,  that  we 
have  the  Senate  gymnasium,  small 
though  it  is. 

We  have  a  most  able  staff  of  assistants 
in  the  gymnasium,  who  for  many  years 
now,  have  attended  us  faithfully  in  our 
effort  to  maintain  physical  fitness.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  each  member  of 
the  staff:  Olof  R.  Anderson  and  his  ca- 
pable assistants— Bo  I.  Anderberg,  Ray 
Johanson,  Gunnar  Johanson,  and  John- 
ny Ware.  They  have  been  wonderful  to 
help  us  through  the  years.  The  senior 
member  of  the  staff  is  Olof  R.  Anderson, 
who  has  had  15  years  of  continuous  and 
devoted  service  to  the  Senate.  The  serv- 
ices of  all  of  these  men  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  our  health 
and  physical  well-being. 


New  Thinking  on  Potomac  River  Valley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
28. 1965,  when  addressing  the  Governor's 
meeting  with  Interior  Secretary  Udall  on 
conservation  of  the  Potomac  River,  I 
stated  that  because  of  the  controversial 
Corps  of  Engineers'  plan  for  high  dams 
on  the  river  we  should  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  land  involved  until  a  decision  is 
made  on  whether  to  follow  the  corps' 
recommendations  or  try  something  else. 
I  said: 

Regardless  of  what  plan,  let's  take  steps 
now  either  through  purchase,  scenic  ease- 
ments, or  otherwise;  let's  make  arrange- 
ments to  protect  the  land  in  the  event  the 
new  Ideas  do  not  work,  in  the  event  we  do 
find  that  Impoundment  Is  the  only  way  we 
can  Insure  adequate  water  supply,  adequate 
flood  control,  pollution  abatement,  and  the 
additional  benefits  of  recreational  and  com- 
prehensive programs.  But  let  not  we,  who 
are  in  office  now.  Jeopardize  the  future  of  this 
area  where  we'll  have  situations  of  signs 
where  you  cannot  get  water  without  paying 
for  It,  such  as  the  present  situation  In  New 
York. 

Let's  get  started  now,  whether  It  Is  for  part 
planned  now  or  what;  but  let's  get  a  plan  and 
have  It  available  In  the  event  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  their  expert  way  are  proven  to 
be  right.  In  the  event  we  do  not  have  that 
technology  that  some  people  say  Is  Just 
around  the  corner,  let's  not  be  derelict  In  our 
responsibility  to  the  future  generations. 

This  month,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Kenneth  Holum  stated  in  a 
speech  that  he  favored  avoiding  making 
a  decision  now  on  whether  to  build  the 
Seneca  Dam  on  the  Potomac  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He 
said: 

If  Seneca  Dam  were  built — and  if  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  grows  as 
everyone  predicts  that  It  will—Seneca  Reser- 
voir would  be  one  of  the  largest  man-made 
reservoirs  within  a  major  metropolitan  area. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Seneca  has  become 
a  major  subject  of  controversy — not  Just  be- 
cause It  would  Inundate  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  and  a  beautiful  stretch  of  the* 
river  itself — but,  perhaps,  even  more  so  be- 
cause no  one  quite  knows  how  a  man-made 
fiuctuating  reservoir  would  fit  into  a  metro- 
politan area. 

Personally,  I  think  we  should  avoid  making 
irrevocable  decisions  for  future  generations 
unless  they  are  absolutely  essential  and  un- 
less we  are  completely  certain  that  the  de- 
cision we  make  is  In  their  best  Interest. 

A  decision  to  build  Seneca  now  will  force 
an  Irreversible  decision  on  our  heirs.  I  would 
prefer  to  avoid  that  decision.  It  would  be 
particularly  unfortunate  if  the  dam  were 
built  for  purposes  that  advancing  technology 
can  serve  through  other  means. 

By  the  same  token.  If  we  do  nothing,  in  10 
years  the  area  will  be  so  completely  devel- 
oped that  economics  will  make  It  Impossible 
to  use  the  area  to  serve  whatever  public 
purpose  may  prove  to  be  most  desirable  in 
the  future. 
A  more  prudent  course.  It  seems  to  me — 


and  It  coincides  with  the  xirgent  need  for 
more  parks,  playgrounds  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation areas — would  be  to  act  now  to  main- 
tain the  present  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment so  as  to  free  the  hands  of  future  de- 
cisionmakers. Most  of  the  site  can  easily 
and  appropriately  be  Incorporated  Into  a 
Potomac  Valley  Park.  No  doubt,  new  legisla- 
tive tools  would  need  to  be  developed  to 
achieve  this  objective,  but,  nonetheless,  I 
think  It  merits  careful   consideration. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  that  the 
Interior   Department    has    chosen    this 
course.    It  is  a  wise  course  and  one  that 
can  be  supported  as  a  compromise  by 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of   the 
Corps  of  Engineers'   recommendations. 
There  is  no  question  something  will  have 
to  be  done  to  insure  the  Washington 
metropolitan   area   an   adequate   water 
supply  and  clean  river  in  the  near  future. 
Until  our  scientists  encounter  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough  or  a  majority  of 
the  experts  agree  on  a  plan  for  the  Po- 
tomac River  Valley,  we  could  best  lay 
the  groundwork  for  any  decision  by  set- 
ting aside  the  land  under  easement — do- 
nated or  purchased.  > 

This  will  guarantee  that  if  we  need  the 
land  it  will  be  available  in  undeveloped 
or  low-density  development  and  large- 
scale  condemnation  and  relocation  will 
not  have  to  take  place.  This  will  allow 
room  for  implementation  of  any  one  of 
several  courses  of  action.  In  preparing 
for  and  making  a  decision  of  such  signifi- 
cance, we  need  latitude  in  order  to  take 
the  best  course. 


Remarks  of  John  T.  Dooley,  Navy 
Day  Observance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  out- 
standing speech  given  by  John  T.  Dooley, 
president  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Coun- 
cil Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  speech  follows : 

Remakks  of  John  T.  Dooley 

The  VS.  Navy  and  the  officers,  members 
and  friends  of  the  Navy  League  do  me  a 
singular  honor  this  evening  in  permitting  me 
to  address  this  distinguished  gathering. 
However  humbled  I  am  by  this  task.  I  realize 
a  certain  pride  in  recognizing  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  office  of  president  which 
I  enjoy,  to  discharge  the  task. 

Since  t>eing  elevated  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council,  I  have  often  been  cheered  by 
the  advice,  assistance  and  cooperation  which 
I  received  from  my  fellow  officers.  I  wish 
to  publicly  acknowledge  my  appreciation  to 
them  for  the  accomplishments  the  Navy 
League  has  witnessed  here  in  the  i>ast  few 
months. 

Due  mainly  to  their  dedication  and  leader- 
ship we  have  added  some  40  new  members 
to  the  council. 
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an  active  group,  and  we  Intend  to 
even  more  active.     We  have  to  be. 
a  special  need  at  this  critical  mo- 
our  Nation's  history  for  organiza- 
ke    the    Navy    League.      Every    day, 
out  this  country  we  see  people  get- 
on  their  hind  legs  and  demonstrating 
e.    Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
"m  for  peace  and   you're  for  peace. 
1  hat's  %11  there  was  to  it  I'm  sure  we 
Join  in  the  demonstrations, 
ice  pure  and  simple  isn't  what  these 
ire  agitating  for.     They  seem  to  be 
a  peculiar  form  of  foreign  policy. 
)uld  dictate  military  strategy,  politi- 
economic  principles,  and  moral 
to  the  duly  elected  and  appointed 
es  of  the  people.     Aside   from 
that  I  personally  find  their  conclu- 
be  half-baked,  unrealistic  hogwash, 
the  clamor  and  tumult  they  arouse 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies,  under- 
morale  of  our  fighting  men  on  the 
and    confuses    and    weakens    the 
he  American  people  to  stand  stead- 
the  spread  of  tyranny, 
the  ablest,  fairest,  and  most  con- 
men  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Senator   Dodd.    of    Connecticut,    has 
warned  that  the  demonstrations  for 
Vietnam  have  been  seriously  infil- 
Communists,  and  now  follow  the 
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the  confusion  In  the  public's  mind 
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our  Government  to  meet  the  threat 
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{  ossibility  that  some  of  the  misguided 

who  are  opposed  to  these  aspects 

1  oreign  policy  might  be  persuaded  to 

majority  of  Americans  who  support 

on  In  these  places,  if  they  were  cor- 

forraed  about  the  nature  of  the  con- 

l^ng  recently  in  Washington.  Secretary 

Dean  Rusk  said,  "the  integrity  of 

s  commitment  is  the  principal  pillar 

throughout  the  world."    I  agree  with 

k.     We  must  stand  by  our  commit- 

every  part   of   the   globe.     But   I 

dd   something  further.     We  cannot 

sacrifices  of  the  military  for  granted. 

n«ed  civilian  support.     Without  such 

ve  don't  deserve  their  sacrifices.    We 

bo  be  vanquished.    But,  God  help  us, 

ir  support  and  the  support  of  mil- 

you  across  this  great  country,  they 

up  and  we  won't  be  beaten. 

the  only  sure  road  to  peace — and  by 

mean  an  order  stabilized  by  justice 

ins))ired  with  freedom.     To  follow  any 

is  to  se^k  the  kind  of  blasphemous 

p)  omoted  by  Mao  Tse-Tung — a  condi- 

"  ^hich  every  man  is  equally  wretched, 

robot  employed  in  the  service  of  a 

naster. 
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The  late  President  Kennedy  predicted  that 
this  struggle  would  be  long.  hard,  and  bitter. 
But  he  also  offered  us  an  opportunity  un- 
paralleled in  The  annals  of  hum.m  history: 
the  opportunity,  to  create  a  world  order  in 
which  every  man  s  dignity  is  recognized,  and 
where  every  person  may  pursue  his  Individ- 
ual destiny  in  freedom. 

The  battle  is  Joined.  Not  only  in  the 
swamps  of  Asia,  but  right  here  in  the  busy 
commercial  offices  of  Buffalo,  men  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  commitment.  We  can 
support — and  I  mean  actively  support — this 
Nation's  bloody  resolve  to  hold  fast  the 
perimeters  of  freedom,  or  we  can  stand  on 
the  sidelines  and  carp  at  better  men  who  are 
doftifg  their  duty. 

The  Navy  league  Is  committed.  Now  let's 
see  what  we  can  do  to  alert  our  friends  and 
fellow  citizens  to  their  responsibilities. 

Thank  you. 


Your  Federal  Government  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co..  as  part  of  its  civic 
education  program,  has  been  featuring  in 
its  bimonthly  majazine,  the  Transmitter, 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  series  of 
articles.  "Your  Federal  Government  in 
Action."  Each  of  these  articles  focuses 
on  the  structure  and  activities  of  one 
Cabinet  department,  and  includes  a 
statement  by  that  Department's  Secre- 
tary or  another  high-ranking  official. 
The  third  of  this  series,  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
appeared  in  the  September-October  issue 
of  the  Transmitter,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
In  future  issues,  other  departments  will 
be  discussed,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
high  quality  of  the  first  three  articles  in 
this  series  will  be  maintained. 

The  article  follows: 
Tour  Federal  Government  in  Action 
foreword  bt  wilbur  j.  cohen,  undersecretary 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare 

The  goals  that  President  Johnson  has 
spelled  out  for  the  Great  Society  represent 
major  new  challenges  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  wel- 
come these  new  challenges. 

Excellence  at  all  levels  of  education,  the 
very  best  possible  health  care,  a  life  free  from 
the  threat  and  tyranny  of  poverty,  a.  society 
that  welcomes  and  uses  the  rich  variety  of 
talents  among  all  its  people,  the  elderly  as 
well  as  the  young — these  ;ire  some  of  the  great 
opportunities  that  lie  just  ahead  of  our  so- 
ciety today. 

Already  this  year  we  have  taken  big  strides 
in  this  direction  with  the  passage  of  some 
vital  and  historic  legislation,  including  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  expansion  of  of  our  Social  Security  sys- 
tem to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

There  is  ei  tough  job  ahead,  a  Job  that  can 
be  infinitely  rewarding  And  for  this  Job  the 
old  ways  of  doing  things  are  not  good  enough. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  find  new  ways  of 
solving  the  problems  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  victim.T  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, for  the  poverty  stricken,  for  the 
handicapped,  for  the  sick  and  the  aged,  for 
all  of  0U|r  people. 


I  am  confident  that  solutions  can  bo  found 
and  that  we  can  strengthen  and  revitalize 
our  entire  society.  We  must  settle  for  noth- 
ing less. 

HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  FOR  .^LL  THE 
PEOPLE 

It  is  young,  big.  growing— and  not  infre 
quently  controversial.     In   one   way   or  an- 
other, directly  or  Indirectly,  it  touches  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  grown  because  many  of  the 
proDlems  with  which  It  deals  have  grown,  it 
is  sometimes  controversial  because  it  not 
only  deals  with  the  problems  of  change,  but 
seeks  to  Identify  and  develop  the  opportuni- 
ties for  human  betterment  that  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  technology  produce. 

Social  security,  especially  health  insur- 
ance,  has  been  a  hotly  debated  issue  for 
years.  Both  the  "how"  and  "why"  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  generate  divergent 
views.  There  are  those  who  object  to  public 
assistance  for  the  children  of  unemployed 
parents.  Some  do  not  like  the  Idea  of 
fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies  to  re- 
duce tooth  decay.  There  are  even  those  who 
say  the  Department  has  no  business  insisting 
that  peanut  butter  be  made  mostly  of  pea- 
nuts. 

Out  of  the  past 

The  national  Interest  In  health  and  educa- 
tion has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Republic.  Federal  aid  to  land 
grant  colleges  and  to  vocational  education 
and  Federal  operation  of  hospitals  at  major 
ports  of  entry  are  but  a  few  examples.  More 
recently,  the  national  interest  in  individual 
economic  security  also  came  to  be  widely 
recognized.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935, 
triggered  by  the  great  depression,  was  the 
first  major  response  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  economic  problems  that  can 
beset  hard-working,  provident  members  of 
the  labor  force  and  their  dependents  In  an 
Industrial  society. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Itself,  was  established  only  In  1953, 
but  its  roots,  too,  go  far  back  into  the  Na- 
tion's history.  There  was  a  Public  Health 
Service,  an  Office  of  Education,  a  Children's 
Bureau,  a  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
long  before  there  was  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Into  the  present 

Since  1900,  life  expectancy  at  birth  has 
Increased  from  an  average  of  50  years  to  70. 
Education  has  become  the  Nation's  largest 
single  enterprise.  And.  today,  most  Amer- 
icans have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
basic  economic  security  for  themselves  and 
their  families  is  assured  as  a  matter  of  earned 
right. 

These  and  other  advances  can  be  traced  in 
varying  measure  to  programs  administered 
by  the  Department — to  an  expanding  effort 
to  prevent  disease  and  improve  health,  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  education,  to 
a  strong  social  insurance  system,  to  welfare 
programs  which  seek  not  only  to  reduce  de- 
pendency but  to  remove  its  causes,  to  ex- 
panding consumer  protection. 

All  told.  HEW  administers  more  than  100 
programs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  iHealth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As 
of  July'  1965  the  Department  was  composed 
of  eighty  operating  agencies,  all  working  to- 
ward the  common  goal  of  Improving  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

7he  Department's  work  is  carried  on  by 
some  90,000  employees.  About  6,000  of  these 
work  m  Washington;  most  of  the  others  in 
offices,  laboratories,  and  hospitals  through- 
out the  country.  About  650  are  on  foreign 
assignments. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  HEW 
expenditures  amounted  to  $23.3  billion.  Of 
this.  $17.5  billion  came  from  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  to  pay   benefits   to  retired 
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and  disabled  people  and  their  dependents. 
«nd  to  survivors  of  deceased  workers.  The  re- 
nTalnder— »5.8  billion— came  from  funds  ap- 
Soprlated  by  Congress.  The  Department 
budget  constitutes  about  18  percent  of  total 
Federal  expenditures. 

Most  of  HEW's  budget— 95.8  percent— Is 
returned  to  the  taxpaying  public.  Medical 
research  by  the  Department,  consumer  pro- 
tection medical  care  for  Federal  beneficiaries, 
and  similar  activities  account  for  2.6  percent 
of  the  budget.  Administration  costs  of 
assistance  programs  account  for  1.6  percent. 
Toward  better  health 

The  Public  Health  Service,  oldest  of  the 
Department's  agencies,  was  established  In 
1798  as  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  to  help 
sick  and  injured  seamen  and  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  disease. 

Today,  the  Public  Health  Service  Is  engaged 
in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Its  National 
Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethesda.  Md.,  is  per- 
haps the  world's  largest  medical  research 
center,  and  its  research  grants  support  an 
even  larger  medical  research  effort  In  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  and  other  nongovern- 
ment institutions  throughout  the  country. 
Since  1947,  it  has  made  grants  totaling  »2.3 
billion  for  the  construction  of  hospitals  and 
other  health-care  facilities  Involving  a  total 
construction  cost  of  $7.3  billion.  It  makes 
grants  to  help  build  medical  research  and 
medical  teaching  facilities,  and  to  help  build 
municipal  waste  treatment  works  to  control 
water  pollution. 

The  Service  assists  the  States  in  controlling 
epidemics  and  In  Insuring  the  safety  of  milk 
and  water  supplies.  It  licenses  serums,  vac- 
cines, and  other  biological  products.  It  looks 
after  interstate  and  foreign  quarantine  and 
operates  scores  of  hospitals.  It  runs  the 
world's  largest  medical  library  and  keeps 
track  of  births,  deaths,  and  health  conditions. 


Better  foods  and  drugs 
Safeguarding  the  public  health  is  a  prime 
concern  of  another  HEW  agency— the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  Americans  who 
followed  the  story  of  thalidomide  still 
shudder  at  what  might  have  happened  here 
If  thalidomide  had  been  permitted  to  go  onto 
our  drugstore  shelves. 

So  mild  It  was  sold  In  European  countries 
without  prescription,  thalidomide  seemed  a 
perfect  drug.  It  would  Induce  restful  sleep 
and  had  hardly  any  after  effects.  It  was 
given  freely  to  children,  and  expectant 
mothers  took  It.  But.  when  thalidomide  was 
submitted  for  premarketing  approval,  FDA's 
Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  found  things  in  the  record 
that  made  her  uneasy.  She  asked  for  more 
information.  Approval  had  not  been  given 
when  European  headlines  told  of  a  wave  of 
birth  deformities.  A  strong  law  and  a  dedi- 
cated scientist  had  averted  an  American 
tragedy. 

Evaluating  safety  and  efficacy  of  new  drugs 
before  they  go  on  the  market  Is  Just  one  of 
FDA's  many  major  functions.    Its  mission  Is 
to  see  that  the  American  people  get  foods, 
drugs,    therapeutic    devices,    and    cosmetics 
that  are  safe,  beneficial,  and  honestly  labeled. 
The  FDA  enforcement  staff  is  constantly 
watching  for  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  com- 
modities.    Insulin  and  antibiotic  drugs  are 
pretested  and  certified  by  FDA, before  they 
can    be    legally    sold.      Color    additives    and 
chemicals  may  not  be  used  In  foods  unless 
approved  by  FDA  as  both  suitable  and  safe. 
Food  standards  are  established   to  promote 
honesty  and  fair  dealing.    Hazardous  house- 
hold substances  must  bear  warning  labels. 
Special  health   problems   and   programs 
Over  100  years  ago,  a  long  crusade  ended 
In  triumph  when  President  Pierce  signed  an 
act  to  establish  a  Federal  hospital   for   the 
mentally  ill  in  the  Nation's  Capital.     Doro- 
theo  Lynde  Dlx  had  proved  herself  a  great 
lobbyist  as  well  as  an  indefatigable  humani- 
tarian.    She  began  a   new   era  in   the   care 
and  treatment  of  the  mentally  111. 


Today,  another  new  era  for  the  mentally 
111  Is  beginning.  Huge,  Uolated  mental  hos- 
pitals are  on  their  way  out.  Conununlty 
centers  and  services  for  the  mentally  111  and 
the  mentally  retarded  are  the  modern  answer. 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  still  the  only  Fed- 
eral hospital  concerned  with  all  types  of 
mental  Illness,  wlU  contribute  increasingly  to 
this  new  kind  of  pioneering. 

In  1855,  when  St.  Elizabeths  was  founded, 
the  concept  of  "enlightened  curative  treat- 
ment" for  the  mentally  111  was  new.  Today, 
that  concept  Is  applied  to  a  wide  range  of 
handicapping  condlUons  whose  victims  were 
once  thought  beyond  help. 

HEW's  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration provides  financial  assistance  to  re- 
habilitation agencies  in  each  of  the  States 
and  territories,  which  last  year  prepared 
some  135.000  handicapped  men  and  women 
for  useful  employment.  Federal  and  State 
spending  for  vocational  rehabilitation  has 
risen  from  $36  million  a  year  to  almost  $140 
million  In  the  past  10  years. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  In 
1920  nearly  2  million  handicapped  men  and 
women  have  been  rehabilitated  into  employ- 
ment, and  the  annual  total  has  been  growing. 
For  more  and  better  education 
"If  we  are  learning  anything  from  our 
experiences,"  President  Johnson  has  said, 
"we  are  learning  that  It  Is  time  for  us  to  go 
to  work,  and  the  first  work  of  these  times  and 
the  first  work  of  our  society  is  education." 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  authorizing  more  than  $1.3  bil- 
lion In  Federal  funds  for  classrooms,  broke 
a  long  deadlock  over  the  Issue  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Expanded  support  for 
higher  education,  the  many  calls  for  Inno- 
vation emanating  from  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  the  rapid 
growth  of  educational  television— these  and 
other  developments  point  to  one  overriding 
fact:  America's  single  largest  enterprise — 
education — Is  In  ferment. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  entered  Its  sec- 
ond century  with  its  central  mission  un- 
changed but  with  vastly  expanded  resources. 
Its  mission :  to  help  succeeding  generations  of 
Americans  attain  a  good  education.  Its  re- 
sources: new  add  expanded  programs,  in- 
creased appropriations,  more  people  to  de- 
velop and  guide  Its  activities,  and  heightened 
public  Interest  In  education.  As  the  pace  of 
change  quickens,  demands  on  American  edu- 
cation as  an  essential  tool  of  national  policy 
and  purpose  will  Increase. 

In  1953,  when  the  Department  was  estab- 
lished, the  Office  of  Education's  appropria- 
tion totaled  $-289  million.  For  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  June  30,  1965,  the  appropriation 
had  reached  a  total  of  CI  5  billion.  The  bud- 
get for  fiscal  year  1966,  Including  the  new 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Is  $3.5  billon. 

The  Office  of  Education's  budget  for  1966 
puts  that  agency's  expenditures  In  support  of 
education  almost  on  a  par,  for  the  first  time, 
with  Federal  expenditures  for  public  assist- 
ance. There  la  wide  agreement  that  inade- 
quate education  is  a  major  cause  of  depen- 
dency. 

Toward  greater  economic  security 
When  he  signed  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  August  14.  1935,  President  Roosevelt  said : 
"We  can  never  Insure  100  percent  of  the 
population  against  100  percent  of  the  hazards 
and  vicissitudes  of  life,  but  we  have  tried  to 
frame  a  law  which  will  give  some  measure  of 
protection  to  the  average  citizen  and  to  his 
family  against  the  loss  of  a  Job  and  against 
poverty-ridden  old  age." 

Today.  9  out  of  10  American  workers  and 
their  dependents  are  covered  by  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Every 
month,  payments  totaling  $1.5  billion  go  out 
to  over  20  million  Americans — almost  half 
of  them  wives,  widows,  parents,  and  children. 
Since  1935,  new  benefits  have  been  added, 


existing  benefits  have  been  increased,  and 
coverage  has  been  extended  to  more  people. 
These  Improvements  have  helped  retired  and 
disabled  workers,  dependents,  and  survivors 
meet  their  living  expenses. 

In  1945.  President  Truman  proposed  a  pro- 
gram of  compulsory  health  Insurance 
through  social  security — and  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  heated  debates  In  American 
legislative  history  was  underway.  On  July 
30.  President  Johnson,  with  former  President 
Truman  at  his  side,  signed  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  at  the  Truman 
Library  In  Independence,  Mo. 

The  new  amendments  set  up  two  new 
health  Insurance  programs  for  the  aged  to  be 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration— one  a  basic  program '  of  hos- 
pital Insurance  financed  through  the  social 
security  system  and  the  other,  which  is 
voluntary,  a  medical  Insurance  program 
financed  Jointly  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  those  who  elect  to  participate. 

More  constructive  welfare  services 


Among  many  things,  the  new  social  secu- 
rity amendments  also  provided  for  important 
Improvements  In  a  number  of  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Welfare  Administration.  Includ- 
ing child  health  and  welfare  and  medical 
programs  for  the  needy  aged. 

Human  dependency  costs  well  over  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  In  public  assistance  payments 
alone.  Much  of  this  money  Is  used  to  provide 
subsistence  for  needy  children,  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  the  disabled. 

Recognizing  that  many  recipients  of  public 
assistance  cannot  be  expected,  because  of  age 
or  disability,  to  become  self-supporting,  HEW 
has  Increasingly  supported  programs  to  dis- 
cover and  remove  the  basic  causes  of 
dependency,  and  to  provide  work  oppor- 
tunities. 

Work-experience  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  counseling  to  help 
Impoverished  families,  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  services, 
studies  and  demonstration  projects  to  help 
halt  the  spread  of  Juvenile  delinquency  are 
among  the  activities  supported  by  Welfare 
Administration  grants. 

Toward  a  better  life  for  the  aged 
There  are  over  18  million  people  in  Amer- 
ica who  have  passed  their  65th  birthday;  the 
number  grows  by  about  800  every  24  hours. 
For  millions  of  people  past  65,  life  is  a  series 
of  problems,  ranging  from  boredom  to  des- 
peration. Many  have  problems  finding  suit- 
able housing  they  can  afford.  Many  who 
want  to  work  cannot  find  Jobs. 

The  passage  of  the  Older  American  Act 
created  an  Administration  on  Aging.  All 
aspects  of  growing  old  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Federal  agency  helping  with  the 
problems  of  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Through  grants  and  other  means,  the 
Administration  on  Aging  will  seek  to  make 
better  use  of  the  knowledge  and  resources 
now  available  to  help  older  people  cope  with 
their  problems.  And  through  support  of 
research,  the  new  agency  will  seek  additional 
knowledge  about  the  problems  of  older  peo- 
ple and  the  steps  needed  to  give  new  mean- 
ing and  dignity  to  the  later  years. 


Time  for  Rest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Racine  Journal-Times  published  a  fine 
editorial  on  the  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
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this  editorial  to  my  col- 
as follows: 


even  If  it  is  only  10  or  11  weeks, 
valuable  to  permit  the  Nation,  the 
ration,  and  Congress  itself  to  evalu- 
has  been  wrought  in  the  past  year. 
session.  Congress  was  adopting  on 
semiweekly  schedule   significant 
h  of  which   could   have    been   the 
and   single   monumental    work   of 
dozen  previous  sessions. 
record    can    be   summarized   only    in 
medicare  and  the  social  security  in- 
1  sweeping  Federal  educational  pro- 
voting    rights    bill;     a    housing 
that  for  the  first  time  includes  rent 
for    the    poor;     a    constitutional 
nt  on  Presidential  continuity;    es- 
of  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
;  a  regional  planning  and  devel- 
brogram  with  special  legislation  for 
Appalachian    region;    a    start    on    water 
control;  an  immigration  bill  Anally 
the  odious   national   origins   prin- 
tabllshment    of    regional     medical 
a  Federal  program  for  the  arts  and 
:  doubling  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
adopted  only  a  year  earlier;  a  new 
plan;    elimination  of   most   Federal 
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There  can  hardly  be  one  answer.  Rather. 
a  combi:  latlon  of  factors  has  played  on  the 
leglslati^  e  process. 

Not  tl  e  least  of  those  factors  has  been 
Preslden ;  Lyndon  Johnson  himself,  who  not 
only  ha!  ^ntlmate  knowledge  of  the  legis- 
lative piocess.  but  also  the  ability  to  capi- 
talize in  most  practical  ways  on  his  famed 
consensi  s.  so  as  to  put  as  many  of  the  people 
as  possiljle  behind  his  demands  for  legisla- 
tion. 


since   1933.  has  any  Congress  had 
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All  the  bases  of  American  life  were 
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moderate   Democrats,   set   up    the 
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prosperous    Nation,    with    liberal 

both  in  Congress  and  the  White 


House,  was  finally  able  to  do  things  which  It 
had  believed  could  not  be  done  previously — 
medicare.  Federal  school  aid.  programs  to 
help   the  chronically  impoverished. 

Congress  represents  the  Nation,  and  the 
Nation  now  feels  itself  economically  secure, 
progressive  and  generous.  It  is  ready  to  ex- 
pand what  John  Galbraith  has  called  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy.  In  the  legis- 
lative form,  that  has  been  done,  and  we 
should  soon  be  ready  to  evaluate  the  results. 


Dedication  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  recent  privilege  of  giving  the  princi- 
pal address  at  the  dedication  ccremonie.s 
of  the  new  Tashua  School  at  Sionehouse 
Road,  Trumbull.  Conn.  It  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  rewarding  program  and 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  P. 
Ryan,  chairman  of  the  school  building 
committee.  Mr.  Ryan  has  given  us  a 
very  succinct  and  effective  formula  and 
guideline  for  our  Nation's  educators. 

All  of  us  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
great  contributions  which  have  been 
made  to  education  by  the  89th  Congress. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  s  financial  stake  in  the 
Nation's  education  budget  has  risen 
from  appropriations  of  $700  million  in 
1964  to  authorizations  of  $3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  but  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  a  total  of  $39  billion  from  all 
sources  is  annually  spent  nationally  on 
education  and  that,  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  remains  a  minority 
stockholder  in  the  entire  enterprise. 

While  State  and  Federal  assistance 
will  continue  to  help  improve  our  pro- 
grams of  education,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  foundation  of  this  country's 
educational  resources  and  responsibili- 
ties rests  with  the  local  school  board  and 
I  believe  that  this  is  entirely  advanta- 
geous. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  at  this  point  Mr.  Ryan's  state- 
ment on  education,  and  I  also  include 
from  the  program  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies the  historical  background  of 
Tashua  School  as  compiled  by  Mr.  E. 
Merrill  Beach: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan 
Mankind  is  beset  with  many  problems. 
Most  of  them  are  of  his  own  making.  Many 
Of  them  will  not  be  solved  in  our  time,  so 
we  are  thereby  forced  to  leave  them  to  the 
children  of  today  and  tomorrow.  We  have 
abused  our  natural  resources;  we  h^ve  fouled 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink.  We 
have  allowed  poverty  and  ignorance  to  spread 
and  flourish,  mainly  rhrough  our  greed, 
selfishness,  and  liigotry.  We  have  stiU  not 
found  the  formula  for  world  peace 

Our  young  men  and  women  are  in  turmoil. 
They  are  saying  that  the  despotism  of  cus- 
tom has  to  go.  They  are  not  content  with 
the  things  that  are.  They  are  asking,  rather 
"what  ought  to  be." 
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History  will  no  doubt  show  that  this  is  the 
legacy  we  have  left  to  the  young.  We  can 
object  to  history  and  make  excuses  it  lo 
easy  to  evade  our  responsibilities  but  we 
cannot  dodge  the  consequences  of  avoiding 
our  responsibilities.  ^ 

We  can  point  to  some  of  our  gains  and 
show  that  we  have  opened  the  door  to  the 
atom.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  admit 
we  have  not  realized  all  of  its  benelts  for 
good.  We  have  opened  the  way  into  space 
only  to  find  how  limited  we  really  are  In  our 
knowledge  of  the  heavens.  We  have  made 
significant  gains  in  medicine,  but  we  are  a 
far  distance  away  from  conquering  the  dis- 
eases  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  mankind* 

How  can  we  help  our  young  to  tackle  this 
formidable  agenda  of  unfinished  business 
and  to  better  face  todays  and  tomorrow's 
world? 

One  answer  is  to  be  found  in  providing 
them  with  schools  and  the  knowledge  and 
skills  which  education  provides.  Education 
properly  used  and  applied  will  give  real 
knowledge  and  only  through  knowledge  will 
man  progress 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this  school  will 
produce  the  youngsters  that  v/ill  have  some 
of  the  answers  to  a  few  of  the  problems  we 
are  giving  them.  Most  of  all  It  Is  fervently 
hoped  that  the  children  who  attend  this 
school  will  have  Instilled  in  them,  by  the 
time  they  leave,  a  real  love  of  God  and  of 
country  and  a  genuine  concern  for  all  of 
mankind 

Historical  Background  of  Tashua  School. 

Trumbull,  Conn. 

(ByE.  Merrill  Brach) 

The  first  settlers  to  the  northwestern  part 
of  what  Is  now  Trumbull  came  in  the  early 
1700's.  Through  endless  toll,  they  cleared 
the  forest  to  prepare  their  farm  land  and 
became  friendly  with  the  Tamtashua  In- 
dians  who    lived    here. 

In  1760  these  courageous  pioneers  orga- 
nized a  church  and  soon  thereafter  they 
established  a  school,  which  they  very  natu- 
rally were  pleased  to  call  "Tashua"  after  the 
red  men  who.  no  doubt,  had  made  it  their 
homeland  for  centuries.  The  new  school 
which  is  being  dedicated  this  year  could  very 
well  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  orig- 
inal school. 

The  early  deeds  used  In  the  1700's  f.or  the 
tran.-^fer  of  property  referred  to  this  location 
as  a  place  called  Tashua  (sometimes  spelled 
Tashaway). 

One  of  the  first  records  which  we  find 
referring  to  the  Tashua  school  district  is 
dated  December  1768,  when  It  was  voted  to 
divide  the  six  law  books  donated  by  Deacon 
Abraham  Brlnsmade  to  six  district  schools 
mcludlng  one  at  Tashua. 

In  1778  three  committeemen  for  each  of 
the  nine  districts  were  appointed.  Those 
named  for  the  Tashua  district  were  Samuel 
Gregory,  Abijah  Seeley,  and  Joseph  Mallett. 

Tashua  school  district  bounds  were  ap- 
proved at  a  meeting  held  December  8,  1795. 
The  other  school  districts  were  also  approved 
at  that  time.  The  new  elementary  school  Is 
about  one-half  mile  from  the  old  school  and 
about  midway  from  the  north  and  south 
bounds  of  the  district. 

Within  this  district  stands  a  historical 
emmence,  Tashua  Hill,  rising  608.3  feet  above 
sea  level,  which  Is  one  of  the  highest  natural 
elevations  along  the  coastline  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  This  was  an  important  lookout  sta- 
tion during  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  name  "Tashua"  that  has  been  used 
for  2  centuries  for  the  school  in  the  northwest 
district  of  Trumbull  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  an  Indian  tribe  which,  no  doubt  lived 
and  hunted  here  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Tashua.  the  most  deeply  rooted  name  In  our 
heritage,  means  much  to  the  history  and 
traditions  of  our  town. 
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The  50th  AnniYersary  of  the  Minot 
Farmers  Union  Elevator  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or  NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minot  Farmers  Union  Elevator  Co.  in 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  recently  celebrated  Its 
50th  anniversary.  The  occasion  was  re- 
ported by  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association  in  their  GTA  Daily 
Radio  Roundup.  The  reporter  does  an 
admirable  job  of  catching  the  spirit  of 
that  day — the  exuberance,  the  pride,  the 
sense  of  value  felt  by  all  who  partici- 
pated. The  Farmers  Union  Elevator  Co. 
in  Minot  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nation 
as  this  report  amply  shows  and  I  ask  that 
the  report  be  submitted  to  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OTA  Dailt  Radio  Roundup 
(Prepared  by  the  OTA  public  relations 
department,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 
In  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  today  It  seems  like  the 
whole  town  is  turned  out  to  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Iflnot  Farmers  Union 
Elevator  Co.  It's  been  a  bxisy  morning  at  the 
BClnot  Farmers  Union  Elevator  meeting,  with 
lots  more  to  come.  You  ought  to  see  the 
people  coming  into  the  celebration,  hundreds 
of  them.  Ifanager  Walt  Abrahamson  Is  a 
busy  man  today. 

The  farm  people  are  here,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  townspeople  too.  Every- 
body Is  having  a  good  time.  The  meeting 
Itself  Is  at  the  Farmers  Union  Hall  In  Minot. 
It's  good  to  take  time  out  to  celebrate  once 
in  a  while,  and  this  co-op  has  plenty  to  cele- 
brate. Looking  at  the  financial  statement  we 
see  net  savings  of  almost  $84,000  for  the 
year  and  total  assets  for  this  cooperative  of 
almost  12.5  million. 

The  farm  people  get  the  credit  tor  pour- 
ing the  business  Into  the  elevator  to  make 
this  possible,  but  no  co-op  car  any  other 
business  gets  very  far  without  good,  aggres- 
sive leadership.  That's  where  the  Board  of 
Directors  comes  in,  and  the  manager,  that 
all-Important  guy  who  calls  the  shots  as  he 
sees  them.  And  they've  all  got  to  be  hits, 
or  darn  near  all  of  them.  Walt  Abrahamson 
has  a  record  that  any  co-op  manager  In  the 
Nation  can  envy,  and  that  Includes  the 
managers  of  some  very  large  and  successful 
co-ops. 

Speaking  of  leaders,  one  of  the  great  farm 
and  co-op  leaders  of  the  Nation  will  speak 
here.  He  Is,  of  course,  M.  W.  Thatcher,  the 
veterans  general  manager  of  GTA.  We  wish 
all  of  you  oould  hear  his  address. 

So  It  Is  a  tremendous  and  significant 
occasion,  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Minot  Farmers  Union  Elevator.  Looking  out 
over  the  grounds  and  office,  I  see  people  and 
machinery  and  buildings,  and  hear  talk  of 
events  and  ideas,  These  are  the  things  from 
which  cooperation  is  built.  It  takes  all  of 
them,  plus  a  thing  called  loyalty  and  another 
thing  called  determination.  You  can't  see 
these  last  two  ingredients.  You  can't  frame 
them  and  hang  them  on  the  wall,  but  they 
are  here  at  Minot.  You  can  feel  them  so 
strongly  that  you  can  almost  touch  them, 
and  say,  "Here  U  loyalty  and  here  is 
determination." 


It's  a  Job  well  done  at  Minot,  but  nobody 
thinks  that  It  is  time  to  quit.  The  con- 
sensus Is  that  the  co-op  way  Is  getting  a 
good  start  and  that  the  young  farmers  of 
today  will  build  a  farmer-owned  spread  of 
cooperative  enterprises,  co-operative  busi- 
nesses In  the  all-Amerlcan  sense  from  the 
farm  to  the  receiving  docks  of  the  big  con- 
sumer indtistrles.  What  1>etter  place  to  have 
the  foundation  of  these  great  cooperatives 
of  the  Nation  of  the  future  than  in  towns 
like  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  where  it  all  begins.  It 
took  50  years  in  Minot,  but  what  a  wonder- 
ful and  rewarding  span  of  years  It  has  been. 


Project  Aware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  WIATHI  AS,  JR. 

or  hastlano 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  project.  "Proj- 
ect Aware,"  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Crandall  and  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Kensington- 
Wheaton.  Md. 

The  purpose  of  "Project  Aware"  is  to 
explore  publicly  the  problems  of  today's 
youth  through  radio  and  television  dis- 
cussion shows,  lectures,  question  and 
answer  sessions,  and  newspaper  articles. 
Its  objectives  are  to  publicize  the  need 
for  greater  parental  and  teen  involve- 
ment in  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency :  to  providfe  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussion of  programs  to  prevent  and 
combat  delinquency;  and  to  publicize 
constructive  activities  and  achievements 
of  youth  groups  and  Individuals. 

"Project  Aware"  began  with  a  series 
of  five  45-minute  weekly  radio  programs 
on  WAVA.  featuring  audience  participa- 
tion via  telephone.  From  this  start, 
which  generated  more  calls  per  program 
than  could  be  handled,  the  program  has 
grown  tremendously,  and  has  gained 
support  from  many  civic  groups  and 
prominent  citizens  of  Montgomery 
County  and  Maryland.  Its  supporters  to 
date  include  county  and  State  offlcials. 
Juvenile  professional  workers,  radio  and 
TV  stations,  newspapers.  YMCA  and 
YWCA.  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts, 
other  voluntary  agencies,  and  industry. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  examples  of  support  for 
this  imaginative  and  fast-growing  proj- 
ect: 

(From  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  (Md.) 
Tribune,  Apr.  30, 1965] 
Good  Jatczx  Project 
Kenslngton-Wheaton  Jaycees  are  doing  a 
good  Job  with   their   "Project  Aware."  de- 
signed   to   publicize    ihe    need    for    greater 
parental  Involvement  In  the  prevention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

There's  no  one  answer  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, we  suppose,  but  If  Just  one  could  be 
listed,  "parent  concern"  would  undoubtedly 
be  it. 

Latest  step  in  the  jaycees'  "aware"  pro- 
gram is  participation  In  station  WAVA's 
"Crackerbarrel"  program  every  Thiirsday 
from  12:16  to  1  pjn.,  with  Rex  Smith,  a 


Jaycee  and  probation  officer  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Juvenile  court  and  several 
area  youths  taking  part. 

First  subject  for  discussion,  when  program 
premiered  yesterday,  was  "What  Role  Parents 
Can  Play  m  Preventing  Delinquency"  and, 
after  giving  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  the 
boys  answered  questions  submitted  by  the 
listeners. 

The  program  vrtll  continue  for  5  weeks  and 
If  It  can  awaken  even  a  few  adults  to  their 
responsibilities,  it  will  have  been  worthwhile. 
And  we're  happy  to  see  the  Jaycees,  most  of 
them  still  young  enough  to  remember  the 
problems  of  teenage,  tackle  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquency problem. 

If  enough  members  of  the  community  ex- 
press the  same  concern,  we  may  be  able  to 
turn  some  of  this  aggressive  behavior  on  the 
part  of  our  youngsters  Into  more  constructive 
channels.  They've  got  to  kick  up  their  heels 
a  bit,  we  know,  but  some  of  them  are  going 
way  too  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  pranks. 


(From  the  Maryland  News,  May  8.  19651 
Jatcees  Sponsor  Radio  Program 

The  Kenslngton-Wheaton  Jaycees  on 
April  22  kicked  off  "Project  Aware,"  a  series 
of  five  weekly  broadcasts  exploring  the  prob- 
lem of  today's  youth. 

The  Initial  broadcast  featured  Rex  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  K-W  Jaycee  Youth  Develop- 
ment Committee,  and  a  probation  officer  with 
the  Montgomery  County  Juvenile  court. 

Also  expressing  their  Ideas  on  "What  Role 
Parents  Can  Play  In  Preventing  Juvenile  De- 
linquency" were  Dennis  Ethler,  16,  of  9611 
Sawlnaw  Avenue,  SUver  Spring,  from  Eastern 
Junior  High;  Bruce  Walter.  17,  of  2909  Blue- 
ridge  Avenue,  Wheaton,  from  Wheaton  High; 
and  Skip  Arthur,  of  Arlingtoj^,  from  Stratford 
Junior  High. 

The  series  will  continue  over  Radio  Station 
WAVA  on  Thursdays  from  12:16  to  1  p.m.  for 
another  2  weeks. 


Proplt's  Court  for  Juvenili 
Causes  or  Montcomirt  Oountt, 
JlocfcrtIZe,  Md.,  September  24. 1965. 
Mr.  John  T.  Crandall. 

Chairman,  Maryland  Jaycees,  "Project 
Aioare,"  Wheaton.  Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Crandall:  Pursuant  to  our  re- 
cent conversations  In  reference  to  the  "Proj- 
ect Aware"  which  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Kenslngton-Wheaton  Jaycees,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  and  the  Jaycees  for  this 
very  well  conceived  and.  practical  approach 
to  the  Important  problem  of  school  dropouts. 
I  am  enthusiastic  about  thU  program  and 
wish  to  asstire  you  of  the  cooperation  of  pur 
court  In  every  possible  way. 

I  am  most  pleased  tiiat  the  program  has 
been  approved  by  your  State  organization  for 
expansion  so  that  it  may  become  a  statewide 
endeavor.  It  Is  my  hope  that  It  will  meet 
with  such  success  In  our  State  that  it  may 
become  a  nationwide  undertaking. 

The  Jaycees  as  a  community  service  or- 
ganization Is  particularly  weU  qualllled  to 
have  a  positive  Impact  upon  the  teenage  boys 
In  the  community  who  for  various  reasons 
have  lost  their  Incentive  for  further  educa- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  design  of  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  which  you  have 
formulated  will  result  In  having  many  boys 
stay  in  school  who  are  on  the  verge  of  discon- 
tinuing their  education  and  also  to  motivate 
those  who  have  left  school  to  retxirn. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  and  the 
personnel  of  the  court  for  any  help  that  we 
can  give  you  In  this  most  worthwhile  and 
commendable  endeavor. 

With  very  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Alfred  D.  Notes, 

Judge. 
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Wheaton  High  School. 
Wheatnn.  Md..  Scptfmbcr  10.  ;96.5 
ID  Jatcees.  "Project  Aware." 
Mr.  Crandall  :   For  the  past  6  months 
Ilowed  your  program    Project  Aware" 
n  interest.    I  believe  the  interest  you 
iiig  for  the  positive  aspects  of  youth 
ir  problems  is  most  noteworthy.     I 
ipport    your    practical    and    realistic 
to  the  problem  of  dropouts.     I  be- 
list   of    topics   you   have    explored 
timely,  well  stated  and  very  appro- 
all  teenagfers. 

congratulate  you  and  the  Jaycee 
lion,  both  the  Kensington-VVheaton 
for  initiating  the  project,  and  the 
ganlzation  for  adopting  the  project 
of  their  statewide  program.  The 
u  are  doing  in  helping  youngsters 
ir  immediate  problems  and  helping 
rents  really  understand  these  prob- 
1  go  far  in  helping  all  youths  as  they 
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feel  free  to  call  upon  me  and  the 

from    Wheaton    High    School    for 

we  can  give  you  with  your  "Proj- 


EUGENE  p.  MORAN. 

Principal. 


Montgomery  CotrNTY,  Md.. 

Rockville,  October  8, 1965. 
T.  Crandall. 
airman,  Maryland  Jaycex$. 

Md. 
Mr.   Crandall:    Thank  you  for  pro- 
ae  with  information  relative  to  the 
"Project  Aware"  which  the  Mary- 
are    conducting    to    counter 
delinquency, 
particularly    impressed     with    the 
provides  the  juveniles  an  oppor- 
ia  radio  to  express  their  ideas  rela- 
;he  causes  and  possible  remedies  for 
delinquent  conditions.     I   am  sure 
have   intimate   knowledge   of 
which  tend  to  cause  juvenile 
and    I    believe    they    will    be 
outlining  these  conditions  to   the 
of   the   parents    and   others    vitally 


Ji  ycees 


wl  lich 


tee  lagers 
con<  lltlons 
nqu  ?ncy 


to   congratulate   members   of    the 
Wheaton  Jaycees  for  the   initi- 
Interest  they  have  shown  in  pro- 
most  worthwhile  approach  to  the 
which  is  of  immediate  concern  to 
of   the  county,   but   in   a   broader 
the  entire  country. 

>leased  to  be  advised  that  the  Mary- 
have  endorsed  and  will  support 
Should  It  develop  that  mem- 
the  Montgomery  County  Police  De- 
can  be  oi  assistance,  please  advise 


Ja;  cees 
pro|  ram 


S|ncerel7  yours, 

James  S.  IRcAuliffe, 

Superintendent. 


WTGP  Radio, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  14. 1965. 

T.  Crandall, 

,  Maryland  Jaycees  "Project  Aware," 
,Md. 

Fohn:  Aware  as  I  am  of  the  dozens 
-minded   activities    your   jay- 
In,  I  am  prompted  to  label  your 
-Wheaton    group's    latest    efforts 
important    and    far-reaching    en- 
've  yet  undertaken.  ' 

all  Juveniles  Is  easy.    To  recog- 
innate    and    potential    worth    is 
else  again.     And   to  Inspire   and 
em  as  your  "Project  Aware"  Is  de- 
do  Is  a  service  that  merits  all  our 
and  support.    The  concept  is  most 
and   I   congratulate   you   for    in- 
it,   just   as   I   hope  to  share   in 
upon   It   by  whatever   means   are 


enlargln ; 

at  my  dl  iposal 

With  I  ordial  gooQ  wishes, 


Lew  Mabtin. 


North  Carolina  Grange  Selects  Harold  D. 
Cooley  as  Man  of  the  Year  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
able  and  beloved  colIeat;ue.  the  Honor- 
able Harold  D.  Cooley.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  been 
named  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Grange  as  "Man  of  the  Year  for  1965." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  si^inal  honor. 

The  National  Grange  is  the  oldest, 
and  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  re- 
spected national  farm  organizations. 
The  North  Carolina  State  Grange,  with 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Caldwell  its  master,  is  a 
great  constituent  unit  of  the  National 
Grange,  working  constantly  to  achieve  a 
parity  position  for  agriculture  and  for 
the  well-being  of  the  farm  families  of 
our  State. 

I  salute  Harold  Cooley  for  the  de- 
serving honor  and  I  commend  the  Grange 
for  the  wisdom  of  its  selection  With  the 
permission  of  the  House  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Grange  citation  of 
Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  : 

The  North  Carolina  State  Grange  PRotrDLY 
Recognizes  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  as  the 
Man  of  the  Year  for  1965 

Harold  Dunbar  Cooley,  native  of  Nash 
County,  where  he  owns  farms  and  maintains 
his  residence,  is  a  7th  degree  member  of  the 
Grange,  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Nash  County,  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  Yale  University; 
served  In  the  Aviation  Flying  Corp  during 
World  War  I;  married  Madeline  Matilda 
Strickland  in  1923;  practiced  law  in  Nash 
County;  and  was  elected  to  the  73d  Congress 
on  July  7,  1934,  a  position  he  has  filled  dur- 
ing the  past  31  years. 

His  assignment  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  1934  marked  the  first  time  in 
more  than  100  years  that  a  Representative 
from  North  Carolina  had  served  on  this  im- 
portant committee.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  its  honored  chairman  during  the  81st, 
82d,  84th,  85th,  86th,  87th,  88th,  and  the 
current  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
is  a  record  not  equaled  by  any  other  indi- 
vidual. 

During  his  tenure  in  office  he  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  programs  to  perpetuate 
the  family  farm  and  to  assure  farmers  of 
parity  of  income  and  services  with  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  He  believes  that  a 
prosperous  agriculture  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  that  no  program 
can  succeed  unless  it  is  fair  to  farm  and  city 
people  alike. 

Congressman  Cooley  played  a  prominent 
role  in  developing  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  price  supports,  crop  Insurance,  the 
soil  conservation  program,  rural  electric  and 
telehpone  programs,  reorganization  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  farm  security,  and  other 
measures  which  gave  rural  America  the  bene- 
fit of  electric  power  and  brought  agriculture 
out  of  the  depression  of  the  1930's.  Under 
these  programs,  farmers  received  100  percent 
of  parity  for  11  consecutive  years  prior  to 
1953. 

He  sponsored  legislation  creating  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  championed  pro- 
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November  8,  1965 

prams  to  expand  foreign  markets  for  farm 
commodities,  led  battles  in  the  Congress 
agiilnst  efforts  to  destroy  farm  progr.ims,  and 
introduced  and  guided  to  enactment  the 
farm  legislation  initiated  by  the  aciminis 
tration  during  the  87th  and  88th  ser,,sions  of 
Congress  Tobacco  and  cotton  growers  will 
be  forever  indebted  to  him  for  his  role  in 
developing  the  programs  that  have  been  in- 
valuable to  producers  and  the  industry  alike 
in  North  Carolina. 

He  demonstrated  his  skill  and  ability  again 
by  piloting  the  new  omnibus  farm  bill 
through  the  current  session  of  Coiif^ress  so 
that  the  producers  of  cotton,  tobacco  wheat 
feed  grains,  dairy,  and  other  products  are 
assured  of  stable  markets  and  a  re.isonable 
return  for  their  capital  and  labor. 

For  these  and  other  achievements,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Grange  is  jnoud  to 
recognize  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  as  the  Man 
of  the  Year  for  1965  at  its  37th  annual  con- 
vention in  Raleigh.  N.C.,  on  this  22d  day  of 
October  1965. 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Caldwell 
Master,  North  Carolina  State  Grange. 


Independence  Day  of  Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  geog- 
raphy has  placed  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
heart  of  central  Europe,  and  the  Czechs 
as  well  as  Slovaks  have  been  very  much 
in  the  center  of  European  affairs.  The 
native  home  of  John  Huss  and  Comenius, 
of  Masaryk  and  Benes,  Czechoslovakia 
was  overrun  and  dominated  by  foreign- 
ers during  most  of  modern  times.  Be- 
fore the  First  World  War  Czechoslovakia 
was  part  of  the  polyglot  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  dual  monarchy.  However,  alien  rule 
could  not  subdue  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence among  these  indomitable  Czechs 
and  Slovaks.  Trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity  under  the  leadership  of  true 
patriots,  they  vowed  to  fight  during  the 
war  years  of  1914-18  for  the  attainment 
of  their  political  independence.  During 
those  trying  years  they  earned  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  democratic  world  in  sup- 
port of  their  national  cause.  Then,  on 
October  28.  1918,  they  proclaimed  their 
independence. 

Unhappily  this  much-deserved  and 
well-earned  independence  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  long.  Czechoslovakia  be- 
came one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  In  1939  it  was  parti- 
tioned among  its  three  neighbors — Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary.  After  the 
Second  World  War  the  country  was  re- 
constituted once  again.  But  the  Czech- 
oslovak's hopes  of  preserving  and  en- 
joying their  regained  freedom  and  in- 
dependence turned  out  to  be  quite  illus- 
sory.  In  1948  the  independence  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  again  smothered  by 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  this  time  in 
the  guise  of  communism.  The  Krem- 
lin's Communist  regime  could  not  toler- 
ate Czechoslovakia's  independence,  and 
the  Soviet  Government  saw  to  it  that 
these  sturdy  and  freedom-loving  people 
were  once  more  robbed  of  their  liberty. 
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Today  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
live  under  totalitarian  Communist  ty- 
zLv  Even  though  there  have  been 
Sodmcatlons  in  Soviet  poUcy  in  the  past 
few  years,  still  the  Czechoslovak  people 
Hetest  the  Communist  yoke  imposed  up- 
on them  by  the  Kremlin  as  bitterly  as 
ever  On  their  independence  day  we 
wish  them  patience  and  fortitude  in  their 
struggle  for  their  freedom. 


Comments  on  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  Amer- 
icans have  been  somewhat  apathetic  to 
the  tragedy  of  certain  of  our  citizens  con- 
ducting the  so-called  draft-card  burn- 
ing demonstrations  and  other  activities 
such  as  sending  blood  to  the  Commvmist 
Vletcong  which  are  so  repugnant  to  the 
American  conscience,  I  would  say  today 
that  such  apathy  has  dissolved. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  forthright 
and  expressive  response  to  our  national 
heritage  and  traditions  in  time  of  crisis 
comes  from  an  editorial  written  and 
aired  by  Ross  E.  Case,  general  manager 
of  radio  station  KWAT  in  Watertown, 
S  Dak. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Case's  editorial  is 
worth  the  reading  time  of  every  Amer- 
ican—it bring  back  into  perspective  the 
real  values  which  are  involved  in  this 
topsy-turvy  world  in  which  the  Conunu- 
nist  aggressors  sometimes  are  success- 
fully able  to  present  their  efforts  to  sub- 
jugate free  peoples  under  the  curious  and 
entirely  inaccurate  version  of  being  pro- 
grams for  peace.  I  request  the  editorial 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comments  on  Americanism 


(By  Robs  E.  Case,  KWAT  general  manager) 
The  following  should  be  considered  a 
KWAT  editorial — perhaps  It  sounds  more  like 
it  might  be  a  sermon.  This  Is  Ross  Case 
speaking.  These  comments  are  brought 
about  because  of  the  story  that  I  read  on 
my  noon  newscMt  of  yesterday,  which  I  hope 
that  many  of  you  heard.  I'd  like  to  repeat 
that  story  first  of  all : 

"The  New  York  World-Telegram  said  to- 
day an  antldraft  group  known  as  the  May 
second  movement  Is  sending  blood,  first  aid 
supplies,  and  money  to  the  Communist  Vlet- 
cong. The  movement  was  among  those  In- 
volved In  recent  demonstrations  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  report  said  a  blood 
donor  drive  has  been  organized  In  the  move- 
ment's west  coast  chapter,  and  blood 
and  first  aid  material  already  has  been 
shipped  to  North  Vietnam.  The  paper  said 
the  New  York  chapter  plans  to  send  blood  do- 
nated by  Its  members  and  send  the  money  to 
the  Vletcong  through  the  Algerian  National 
Liberation  Front.  The  report  said  the  move- 
ment has  17  chapters  across  the  country, 
with  the  New  York  City  chapter  having  200 
members. 


"The  paper  also  quoted  one  Columbia  Uni- 
versity student — Identified  as  a  member  of 
the   May   second   movement— es   indicating 
that  the  movement  In  Michigan  Is  training 
volunteers  to  Join  the  Communist  forces  In 
Vietnam.    The  student,  when  asked  about  the 
report,  was  quoted  as  saying:  'That's  not  far 
from  the  truth.'"     So  much  for  the  story. 
It's  time  for  the  average,  decent,  red-blooded 
American  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.    Do 
you  or  do  you  not  believe  In  the  concept  of 
liberty  and  Justice,  tempered  with  faith  in 
those  who  lead  our  country  and  have  the 
authority  to  direct  our  actions.    Isnt  It  time 
to  quit  snickering  about  being  a  flag  waver 
and  really  show  our  patriotism. 

I  challenge  every  veteran's  organization  to 
become  mllltantly  aggressive  In  the  purpose 
of  bringing  home  to  the  people,  especially 
our  younger  people,  the  need  for  mUltary 
preparedness.    I  challenge  the  fraternal  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Elks,  the  Masons,  the 
Eagles,  and  others  who  stress  Americanism  In 
their  rituals,  to  give  it  more  than  Upservlce. 
I  challenge  the  civic  organizations,  business 
firms  and  Individuals  of  this  community,  to 
put  God  and  country  above  business  In  ob- 
servance of  patriotic  holidays,  to  help  drive 
home  the  principles  of  democracy  that  guide 
our  country.    I  challenge  the  churches  to 
preach  to  their  congregations:  Why  the  need 
for  relief  In  what  our  country  stands  for.    I 
challenge  the  youth  group  leaders;  such  as 
Scouting.  FPA,  YCL,  Hl-Yl.  and  all  the  rest, 
to  make  Americanism  and  an  understanding 
of  loyalty  to  country  and  constituted  author- 
ity a  major  portion  of  Its  regular  programing 
and  instruction.    I  challenge  the  teachers  to 
educate  our  students  from  the  very  begin- 
ning about  our  country  and  what  it  repre- 
sents.   I  challenge  the  young  people  of  our 
area  to  think  clearly  and  honestly  about  their, 
future     They  have  no  place  to  go  If  they 
don't  believe  In  the  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  that  history  and  tradition  have  cre- 
ated.   And,  most  of  aU.  I  challenge  you  par- 
ents to  undertake  the  task  that  Is  your  most 
solemn    obligation— that    of    guiding    your 
youngsters  by  experience  and   example,    if 
you  don't  believe  In  what  our  fiag  stands  for. 
if  you  don't  participate  to  the  fullest  extent 
m  the  practice  of  democracy,  If  you  let  some- 
one else  doTihe  Job  of  protecting  your  rights; 
then  don't  expect  your  youngsters  to  be  any 
different  than  you.    Someone  has  got  to  tell 
these  young  people  why  they  have  to  expect 
to  face  sacrifices  In  behalf  of  their  country. 
Someone  has  got  to  get  across  to  them  the 
reasons  for  respecting  authority  and   disci- 
pline.   Someone  has  got  to  give  them  enough 
faith  and  belief  in  that  which  Is  right  so  that 
they  can't  be  hoodwinked  and  misled  by  f tizzy 
thinking   and    deliberate    subterfuge.     And, 
parents,  that  someone  has  got  to  be  you. 

Patriotism,  love  of  our  flag  and  country, 
'espect  for  the  rights  of  others— these  are 
ihe  lessons  that  must  be  taught  at  home. 
They  have  to  be  started  young  and  they  have 
to  be  told  often.  The  attitude  and  ap- 
proach-to-thlnklng  on  the  matter  of  serving 
our  country  and  accepting  our  responsibil- 
ities has  sunk  to  a  new  low.  Our  apathy 
and  evasive  stand  on  the  problems  facing 
the  United  States  In  our  conflict  with  our 
enemies  are  hard  to  comprehend. 

Somebody,  somewhere  has  got  to  start  the 
ball  rolling.  Somebody,  somewhere  has  got 
to  Are  up  a  very  tiny  flame  that  at  one  time 
was  bright  enough  and  warm  enough  to 
create  the  greatest  country  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  There's  no  reason  why  that  some- 
body can't  be  you  and  I.  There's  no  reason 
why  that  somebody  must  not  be  you  and  I. 
-^ke  the  time  to  think  about  it  and  you  11 
suddenly  realize  that  time  Is  running  out  on 
our  way  of  life.  If  that's  the  way  you  want 
It  to  be,  keep  on  doing  what  you've  been 
doing.  As  for  me.  I'm  joining  the  parad«»— 
I'm  going  to  wave  the  flag— I'm  going  to  sing 
the     "Star-spangled     Banner."       Are     you 


ashamed  to  Join  me?  I  don't  believe  so. 
But,  Just  nodding  your  head  In  agreement, 
talking  about  It  over  the  coffee  cup  this 
morning  and  forgetting  It — that's  not  going 
to  Improve  the  situation.  You've  got  orga- 
nizations you  beyong  to.  There  are  people 
who  will  listen  to  you.  Most  of  all,  you  have 
kids  that  need  your  Instruction  and  example. 
Let's  get  on  with  our  job  of  being  acting,  ac- 
tive, aggressive  and  proud  Americans.  And. 
let's  show  the  light  of  truth  to  those  around 
us  who  aren't  too  sure  alxiut  It  all. 

Finally,  here's  a  conunent  written  by  a 
Peter  E.  Glanutsos,  an  American  officer  serv- 
ing In  Vietnam.  I'd  like  to  read  his  com- 
ments: 

"A  legacy  of  Ignorance:  Time  was  when  a 
boy  went  to  college  to  study  law.  medicine, 
engineering  or  one  of  the  arts.  And  girls 
went  to  get  their  Mrs.  degree.  But,  that  was 
In  the  past.  Today's  crop  of  college  cut-ups 
are  no  longer  content  to  swallow  gold  fish, 
crowd  themselves  Into  telephone  booths,  or 
foreign  cars.  They  now  Insist  on  dictating 
Government  policies  and  are  ready  to  parade, 
demonstrate  or  sit  in  at  the  drop  of  a  cause. 
"The  latest  gimmick  among  these  Intellec- 
tual midgets  Is  a  campaign  to  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  desert  their 
posts  rather  than  serve  in  Vietnam. 

"As  a  member  of  the  race  that  started  this 
democracy  kick  (quick,  Socrates,  the  hem- 
lock) I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  voice  his  opinions.  However, 
the  hysterical  babbling  of  these  bourgeois 
boors,  borders  on  sedition  If  not  treason.  I 
leave  that  to  the  legal  eagles  in  the  Justice 
Department.  It  U  a  sad  day  Indeed  when 
the  words  honor,  duty,  and  country  have 
come  to  mean  so  little.  As  a  member  of  the 
military  family,  I  have  spent  the  better  part 
of  my  adult  life  In  the  Salgons  of  the  world. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  disobey  an  order, 
to  question  the  right  of  my  Government  to 
send  me  anywhere  to  protect  and  preserve  Its 
Interests. 

"Llkp  a  lot  of  us  here,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  be  at  the  base  theater  during  one  of  the 
dally  memorial  services,  and  I  have  witnessed 
the  loud  music,  the  slow  walking,  and  heard 
the  soft  prayers  for  those  to  whom  fygmo 
charts  and  rotation  dates  are  no  longer  Im- 
portant. I  muttered  my  own  prayer,  as  well 
as  giving  silent  thanks  that  It  was  not  me 
Inside  that  meUl  box.  As  I  stood  there.  I 
remembered  the  preachings  of  these  mentally 
retarded  adults  and  my  compassion  for  a 
dead  man  turned  to  shame,  and  finally  anger, 
that  they  dared  to  ask  me  to  prostitute  mr 
profession,  ask  me  to  bring  dishonor  to  my- 
self, to  my  service,  and  to  my  country. 

"It  Is  difficult  enough  to  understand  vjben 
the  more  learned  citizenry  take  the  rostrum 
to  rant  and  rave  against  our  Government, 
and  thereby  feed  the  propaganda  mills  to 
the  north,  but  to  be  subjected  to  the  mean- 
ingless  chatter  of  many  of  these  lmt>eclllc 
sloths,  whose  Idea  of  bravery  Is  to  lead  a 
panty  raid.  Is  more  than  human  dignity  can 
bear. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  they  all  be 
drafted  and  brought  to  Vietnam.  I  could 
not  agree  less.  To  put  these  morons  In  a 
uniform  is  to  Insult  the  memory  of  those 
who  never  came  back  from  Guadalcanal, 
Pork  Chop  Hill,  or.  those  who  did  not  sur- 
vive the  Brinks  BOQ  bombing  or  the  VC  at- 
tack  on  the  Embassy.  Instead,  clean  them 
up  cut  their  hair,  take  away  their  sweat 
shirts,  and  sneakers  and  bring  them  to  Viet- 
nam to  live  among  the  people.  Let  them 
expound  their  theories  about  the  kind,  gen- 
tie  mlssunderstood  VC  among  the  vUlagers 
whose  homes  were  destroyed  and  their  mea- 
ger rice  crop  stolen.  Let  them  talk  a:.out  war 
mongerlng  to  the  widow  of  a  Vietnamese 
Army  private  who  earns  her  rice  and  fUh  as 
a  prostitute,  or,  with  the  village  woman 
who  lost  a  hand,  one  finger  at  a  time,  to 
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terrorists  because  she  dared  to  stand 
what  she  believed  was  right. 

them    into    the    military?      Never. 

a  proud  organization,  made  up  of 

women  who  have  ideals  and  prln- 

md  what's  even  more  important,  men 

who  have  the  courage  and  the 

live  up  to  those  beliefs.     They  take 

in  themselves,  in  their  uniforms 

their  nation,  qualities  that  campus 

lave  yet  to  acquire.     Until  they  do, 

never    belong.      Their    voice    will 

of  the  semieducated  half-baked  idiot 

;  fool  who  will  leave  behind  only  a 

shame,  dishonor,  and  disgrace." 

last  comments  by  Peter  E.  Gianut- 

American  officer  serving  in  Vietnam. 

;his  is  the  sermon  for  this  morning. 
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]  «ORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
the  honor  of  being  present  at 
of  Brazil  when  Mr.  Richard 
was  decorated  with  the  Brazilian 
)f  the  Southern  Cross  by  former 
Juracy  Magalhaes. 
detilcated  friend  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Aid- 
associated  with  the  International 
1  Iconomy  Corp.,  and  has  served  as 
preside  nt  of  the  Brazilian  Center  in  New 
York  C  ty. 
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and    Mrs.    Nelson    Rocke- 

\|rere  present  to  witness  the  mov- 

of  friendship  between  our 

ions,  and  the  Governor  presented 

commissioned  portrait  of  Lord 

to  the  Sao  Paulo  Art  Museum. 

the  Governor  has  long  been  a 

The  portrait  was  commissioned 

British  artist  Graham  Suther- 

the  former  Brazilian  Ambassador 

Britain.  Assis  Chateaubriand. 

Chateaubriand    made    the 

ioumey  from  Brazil  to  be  present 

ceremony.     His  remarks  during 

remony    revealed    the    high    in- 

and  deep  insight  of  this  outstand- 

statesman. 

)ccasion  had  special  meaning  be- 

the  imminent  departure  of  Am- 

Magalhaes   to  return    to  his 

as  Minister  of  Justice.    The  Am- 

rendered  distinguished  service 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 

in  wishing  him  well  in  his  new- 


Bra  zilian ; 


a  splendid  evening,  worthy  of 
;  friendship  between  our  two 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
this  point  in  the  Record  Am- 
Magalhaes'  remarks  in  present- 
award  to  Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr 
reply: 

OF  Ambassador  Magalhaes 
Justice   Stewart.   Governor   and   Mrs 
ler.     distinguished     American     and 
friends,  my  dear  friend.  Ambassador 
ny   beloved    friend,   Assis    Chateau- 
ladies   and   gentlemen,   it   gives   me 
ire  to  welcome  here  so  many  dis- 
American   and  Brazilian   guests 


who  Join  me  in  honoring  a  good  and  long- 
standing friend  of  my  couiury.  Mr.  Richard 
Aldrich.  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
gratification  for  the  presence  of  Justice  Pot- 
ter Stewart  and  convey  lo  him  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  we  all  hold  the  great  judiciary 
institution  of  which  he  i.-,  a  respected  mem- 
ber 

I  deem  myself  fortunate  to  have  here  to- 
night so  many  members  and  friends  of  the 
Rockefeller  family  The  presence  of  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  cannot  fail  to  evoke 
among  my  countrymen  the  memory  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Guvenior  to  the 
cause  of  closer  relations  bef.veen  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  in  times  of  war  an.d  peace. 
They  were  and  are  so  numerous  that  out  of 
consideration  for  his  well-known  modesty. 
1  will  refrain  from  relating  them  Tonight. 
he  renders  a  further  service  to  the  cause  of 
Brazilian-American  friendship  by  making  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  Adm. 
Lord  Nelson  to  Washington  society.  This 
valuable  painting,  commissioned  from  the 
renowned  British  contemporary  artist, 
Graham  Sutherland,  is  another  major  con- 
tribution from  that  admirable  and  tireless 
fellow  citizen  of  mine.  Ambassador  Assis 
Chateaubriand,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
Sao  Paulo  Art  Museum,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  his  creative  genius. 

The  drives  for  the  development  of  civil 
aviation,  for  child  welfare,  and  for  the  prog- 
ress of  the  press,  radio,  and  television  in 
Brazil,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  patriotic- 
minded  and  enduring  initiatives  of  a  dedi- 
cated and  public-spirited  Brizilian.  The 
greatest,  however,  of  his  services  to  Brazil, 
has  been  the  admirable  courage  he  has 
shown  in  face  of  adversity  by  overcoming  the 
illness  which  tries  to  keep  his  v.ings  from 
soaring  into  even  higher  flights  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  Rockefeller  tradition 
of  selfless  public  service  and  enlightened 
private  enterprise,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Richard  Aldrich.  His  close  association  with 
my  country  dates  back  to  the  Second  World 
War,  when  as  a  captain  in  the  5th  Army,  he 
was  assigned  to  train  Brazilian  soldiers  of 
the  Brazilian  Expeditionary  Force  on  the 
Italian  front.  The  next  20  years  of  his  life, 
spent  partly  in  my  country,  show  a  record 
of  unbroken  connection  with  Brazil.  One  of 
his  five  children.  William  Stuart  Aldrich,  is  a 
Brazilian-born  national.  He  has  held  with 
distinction  many  stewardships.  among 
them  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Brazilian  In- 
stitute In  New  York,  and  the  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  Brazilian  Center  in  that  city, 
sharing  with  Mrs.  Aldrich  the  burdensome 
social  activiteis  of  that  useful  organization. 
As  manager  in  Brazil  of  the  International 
Basic  Economy  Corp  's  many  ventures  into 
agricultural  research,  and  the  development 
of  a  mutual  funds  Investment  company,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  he  has  lived  up  to 
the  high  standards  set  by  the  Rockefellers 
in  my  country. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  having  as  cohosts  of 
this  double  occasion,  their  Excellencies  Oc- 
tavlo  Gouveia  de  Bulhoes  and  Raymundo 
de  Britto,  Ministers  of  State  for  Finance  and 
Public  Health,  as  well  as  other  many  dis- 
tinguished friends,  among  whom  is  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Ambassador  of  Portugal,  who 
represents  a  country  so  dear  and  close  to 
us.  As  close,  if  I  may  say  so  as  is  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States:  all  three  coun- 
tries represented  here  tonight,  doing  honor 
to  an   American   and   a  great   British   hero. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  Mr. 
Richard  Aldrich  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude 
of  Brazil,  the  highest  honor  which  my  coun- 
try bestows  upon  a  non-Brazilian— the  Order 
of  the  Southern  Cross  in  the  rank  of  chev- 
alier. This  gesture  by  my  Government  is 
a  further  link  in  the  chain  of  good  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries  and  our  two 
governments,  united  in  the  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  economic  development 
and  social  progress  everywhere. 


Hemarks  of  Mr.  Richard  S.  Aldrkh.  Hr.\7il 
IAN  Embassy,  Washington,  D  c  .'■■kptem 
BER  30,  1965 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  reniar.ks  with 
the  opening  linep  of  a  Brazilian  poem: 

"I  looked  for  my  love  at  all  corners. 
But  the  corners  were  all  round  " 

These  are  the  words  of  that  distinguished 
Brazilian  poetess,  Dora  Vasconcellos,  who  is 
here  tonight,  I  hope.  I  came  acros.s  these 
words  in  her  book  "Surdina  Do  Contempla- 
do"  and  I  was  struck  by  the  hauiulnu  raial- 
ity,  but  at  the  same  time  by  the  fimplicitv 
with  which  she  described  the  terrible  futility 
of  the  lives  of  many. 

The  terrible  futility  of  those  who  have 
not  and  will  not.  Two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  the  world  today  are  in  this  state.  And 
the  free  world,  as  it  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Is  faced  with  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge. 

Yet,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Irmaos  Leme  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  deal  with  perhaps 
the  most  ingenious  pioneering  device  deal- 
ing with  this  problem,  that  has  come  upon 
the  scene  in  many  years.  Roger  Blough 
at  San  Francisco  said  that  the  most  mter- 
esting  recent  development  in  the  field  of 
economics  Is  the  multinationar  corporation. 
I  would  like  to  ask,  how  about  the  multi- 
national corporation  that  deals  with  the 
needs  of  man? 

A  corporation  that  builds  houses  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  the  working  cla.<^s.  a 
corporation  that  has  brought  agricultural 
techniques  to  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world,  techniques  that  have 
helped  to  make  Brazil  an  exporter  of  corn. 
A  corporation  that,  in  bringing  the  tech- 
niques of  food  distribution  to  some  of  the 
lesser  developed  nations,  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  food  as  much  as  40  percent.  A  cor- 
poration that  has  developed  a  chicken  whose 
conversion  of  grain  to  protein  has  supplied 
a  food  product  which  promises  to  make  a 
dramatic  contribution  to  the  feeding  of 
millions.  A  corporation  whose  contribution 
in  the  field  of  finance  in  these  same  areas 
has  permitted  the  small  wage  earner  to  stand 
beside  the  industrialist  in  ownership  of  the 
gross  national  product.  These  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  corporation  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  serve  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  lead  in  Brazil. 

For  this  privilege  I  am  receiving  the  Cru- 
zeiro do  Sul  from  a  country  whose  people 
have  perhaps  more  to  oflfer  the  world  in 
terms  of  understanding  of  problems  than 
any  other. 

Our  Ambassador  said  to  your  country,  at 
the  end  of  the  parliamentary  debate  which 
terminated  slavery:  "Your  4  days  of  debate 
have  accomplished  more  than  we  in  4  years 
of  civil  war." 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  Brazilians  fought 
in  Italy,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  servine 
with  them— nor  that  Brazil  was  in  Korea  — 
nor  that  on  the  day  of  the  announcement  of 
our  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo,  Brazil. 
was  on  our  side  and  remains  there  at  the 
head  of  the  OAS  effort  to  bring  reason  out 
of  chaos — nor  that  Brazil  has  been  on  t!ie 
side  of  right  in  the  United  Nations  time 
after  time. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  am  receiving  this  dec- 
oration more  gratefully  than  I  can  exprc-^s, 
but  also  in  the  humility  of  one  who  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  singled  out. 

I  use  the  word  "humility"  because  if  it 
were  not  for  men  like  Marek  Lutibmirski  and 
Hans  Horch,  who  worked  with  me  and  re- 
spectively succeeded  me  in  the  leadership  of 
IBEC-Brazil— both  of  whom  are  here  -I 
would  not  be  here.  Without  the  guidance  ol 
men  like  Dr.  Theodore  Quartim  Barbo.sa.  Am- 
bassador Walther  Moreira  Salles.  Robert  Pur- 
cell.  Paulo  Reis  de  Magalhaes,  Thomaz  Sar- 
aiva  Przirembel,  to  mention  a  few,  I  would 
have  been  lost.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
Miss  Clelia  Moraes  for  her  patience— which  is 
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exceeded  only  by  that  of  my  wife  and  my 
four  children.  .v.      , 

But  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  must  also  thank 
vnu  for  being  so  generous  as  to  let  me  bring 
lo  many  of  my  family,  my  brother  and  two 
tisters  as  well  as  members  oi  my  wife's  fam- 
ilv  and  many  of  my  friends.  And  I  must  re- 
serve a  different  sense  of  gratitude  to  Nel.son 
Rockefeller  for  the  two  ideas:  that  of  IBEC 
and  that  uf  having  me  with  it. 

Thank  you. 


Civic  Responsibility — I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  report  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Civic  Respon- 
sibility, located  in  my  city  of  Cleveland, 
on  the  book  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason," 
'which  at  that  time  caused  great  contro- 
versy in  our  Nation. 

It  has  again  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  book  is  again  receiving  wide  distri- 
bution on  college  campuses  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  light  of  the  in- 
creasing circulation  of  this  book  and 
continuing  interest  in  the  academic  basis 
for  the  assertions  made  in  this  book,  the 
National  Committee  for  Civic  Respon- 
sibility has  s^en  fit  to  release  an  addi- 
tional study  of  the  book. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  study  which 
follows  will  be  of  some  use  to  people 
throughout  the  country.  I  shall  pub- 
lish the  report  in  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  follows: 

Report  of   National   Committee   for   Civic 
Responsibility 


1.  On  August  10.  1965,  the  American  Edu- 
cational League  circulated  a  letter  asking  for 
tax-deductible  contributions  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  500.000  copies  of  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason"  to  students  on  approxi- 
mately 700  college  campuses. 

The  books  were  to  be  distributed  free  of 
charge  in  October  1965.  so  that  students 
might  participate  in  an  essay  contest  in 
which  the  Americanism  Educational  League 
will  award  ovfr  $6,000  in  prizes. 

While  the  letter  states  that  stxidents  will 
be  'encouraged  to  consider"  material  criti- 
cal of  as  well  as  favorable  to  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason,"  the  sponsors  make  their 
own  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  book  very 
clear.  In  addition,  no  provision  is  indicated 
for  the  distribution  of  critical  material  along 
with  the  book. 

2.  On  September  10,  1964,  the  National 
Committee  for  Civic  Responsibility's  report 
on  "None  Dare  Call  It  Trearon"  was  Inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Rkcord  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  Vanik,  of  Ohio.  The 
NCCR  report  received  wide  coverage  in  most 
major  newspapers  and  requests  were  received 
by  the  NCCR  and  by  Representative  Vanik's 
office  for  almost  4  million  reprints. 

3.  Prominent  Republican  and  Democratic 
spokesmen  denounced  the  book  and  the 
National  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tee cited  it  as  one  of  the  major  abuses  in 
the  19b4  election  campaign.  Since  all  can- 
didates for  national  elective  office  formally 
pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  the  standards 
set  forth    by   the    National   Fair   Campaign 


Practices  Committee,   that   body's   letter   to 
the  NCCR  is  quoted  herewith: 

Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee,  Inc  , 
New  York.  N.Y.  October  23.  1964 
Mr.  Thomas  C  Wb^stropp, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Westropp:  I  am  very  grateful, 
both  personally  and  for  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee,  for  your  permission  to 
reprint  the  National  Committee  for  Civic 
Responsibility's  review  of  John  Stonner's 
"None  Dare  Call  It  Treason" 

Our  election  issue  of  Fair  Comment  tried 
to  take  on  all  the  major  campaign  abu.ses, 
both  those  affecting  Senator  Goldwater  and 
those  .igainst  President  Johnson  We  de- 
voted considerable  effort  to  gathering  the 
best  material  on  these  subjects:  and  we 
found  that  the  committee's  review  of  the 
Stormer  book  was  by  far  the  fairest  and  most 
painstaking.  We  have  been  gratified  that 
such  responsible  (and  impeccable)  conserva- 
tives as  Russell  Kirk  and  John  Chamberlain 
have  written  briefly  of  the  invalid  documen- 
tation you  so  fairly  and  carefully  exposed. 

I  am  enclosing  several  copie.s  of  Fair  Com- 
ment, as  well  as  some  information  on  our 
committee.  May  we  again  thank  you  for 
cooperation. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  P.  Taft. 

Chairman. 

4.  The  NCCR  also  received  many  rebuttals. 
Most  of  these  were  from  Individuals;  some 
were  from  unorganized  ad-hoc  committees; 
a  very  small  number  came  from  newspapers 
and  other  publications;  one  was  from  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom;  and  John  A. 
Stormer,  author  of  "None  Dare  Call  It  Trea- 
son." issued  a  16-page  pamphlet  entitled 
"Anatomy  of  a  Smear."  This  report  will 
comment  briefly  on  these  rebuttals,  but  Stor- 
mer's  own  publication  will  be  examined  in 
detail. 

5.  "Anatomy  of  a  Smear" : 
A.  Like  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason,"  this 

16-page  pamphlet  was  published  by  Liberty 
Bell  Press.  On  September  8.  1964.  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  published  a  news  item 
about  Liberty  Bell  Press,  excerpts  from  which 
are  quoted  below: 

"John  A.  Stormer  has  been  in  violation 
of  the  Missouri  law  on  registration  of  ficti- 
tious names  since  February  of  this  year. 
Proscuting  Attorney  Daniel  V.  O'Brien,  of 
St.  Louis  County,  said  today.  'There  is  no 
question  whatsoever  about  Li.  erty  Bell  Press. 
Post  Office  Box  32.  Florissant.  Mo.,  being  a 
fictitious  name  and  there  Is  no  question 
that  Stormer  has  been  in  violation  of  the 
law  for  a  long  period  of  time.'  O'Brien  said. 
'I  presume  he  registered  because  he  learned 
he  was  under  Investigation  for  this  violation. 
We  had  the  choice  of  issuing  a  warrant 
against  Stormer  or  of  warning  him  and  giv- 
ing him  a  chance  to  comply  with  the  law. 
We  elected  to  follow  the  latter  course,  and 
I  wrote  him  Informing  him  to  comply  with 
the  law  within  1  week.  Otherwise,  I  told 
him  we  would  proceed  against  him.'  " 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  Stormer 
had  previously  attempted  to  register  under 
the  Fictitious  Names  Act  several  months 
earlier  but  that  his  check  had  been  returned 
because  the  law  required  that  a  street  ad- 
dress be  furnished.  Stormer  had  not  listed 
a  street  address,  only  a  Post  Office  Box  and 
"Liberty  Bell  Press"  apparently  had  no  street 
address  to  furnish. 

B.  Since  Stormer's  pamphlet  does  not  have 
numbered  pages  for  easy  reference,  this  re- 
port will  attempt  to  consider  his  rebuttals 
in  the  order  t!-at  they  are  presented. 

C.  At  the  outset,  Stormer  implied  that  this 
committee  is  variously  a  "button-pushing 
agency"  for  the  Communist  conspiracy,  a 
leftwing  organization  or.  at  the  very  least, 
the  tool  of  the  Democratic  Party.    He  did  not 


make  the  kind  of  direct  charges  which  would 
De  legally  actionable  but  the  Implications 
are  clear.  The  only  evidence  he  cited  to 
substantiate  those  implications  is  that:  (1) 
This  committee  "received  editorial  coverage 
in  the  official  Communist  Worker  almost  im- 
mediately after  formation";  and  (2|  "an 
aiticle  in  the  Cleveland  Press  on  September 
19.  1&64.  points  out  that  the  NCCR  was 
formed  early  this  year  to  fight  hate  shortly 
after  the  Communist  press  in  the  United 
States  called  for  the  formation  of  such 
groups." 

The  fact  is  that  this  committee  did  not  re- 
f^eive  editorial  coverage  in  the  Worker.    Since 
Stormer  publiihed  the  article  in  question,  it 
would    normally   be   obvious   to   any   reader 
that   this   was  a    matter-of-fact   news  story, 
neither     favorable     nor     critical.     Stormer 
sought   to   ob.scure   this   publishing   on    the 
same  page  but  in   smaller  type  an   editorial 
from  the  Worker  about  a  different  organiza- 
tion which  used  a  similar  name  but  which 
was  formed  10  months  later  and  which  has 
Lince    disbanded.      As    for    the    item    which 
Stormer  identified  as  being  from  the  Cleve- 
land  Press,   it    was   in   fact   the   statements 
made  by  the  John  Birch  Society  coordinator 
for   the    State    of   Ohio    as   reported    in    the 
Cleveland    Pre.^s.      He    identified    himself    In 
that    article    only    a.*-    the    director    of    the 
American  Opinion  Library  which  many  peo- 
ple do  not  recognize  as  the  designation  given 
to  the  John  Birch  Society  bookstores. 

Now  that  the  charges  made  In  that  article 
have  been  Identified  as  emanating  not  from 
the  Cleveland  Press,  but  from  the  John 
Birch  Society,  the  only  refutation  necessary 
is  to  say  that  the  charges  are  false.  The 
Cleveland  Press  itself  had  something  quite 
di.Terent  to  say  about  this  committee.  The 
following  editorial  appeared  In  that  news- 
paper on  November  14,  1964: 

"CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 

"The  small  voice  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Civic  Responsibility,  born  less  than  a 
year  ago  in  Cleveland,  was  raised  and  heard 
in  the  incredible  din  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign Just  ended. 

"In  September  NCCR  described  as  a  fraud 
thft  John  Stormer  rightist  book  'None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason,'  which  had  been  accepted 
by  many  people  as  a  scholarly  proof  that  this 
Nation's  statesmen,  judges,  clergy,  school- 
masters and  journalists  had  been  Communist 
dedicated  or  duped  since  the  1930's. 

"NCCR  traced  back  a  few  of  the  scholarly' 
references  Stormer  cited  and  found  them 
to  be  quite  unscholarly  and  shaky  founda- 
tions for  this  remarkable  nonsense. 

"The  sparkplugs  of  NCCR  have  been  Hal 
Stcigman,  Its  originator,  and  Thomas  West- 
ropp. executive  vice  president  of  the  Women's 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  NCCR's 
president.  They  have  been  attacked  by  the 
far  leftists  and  far  rightists,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

"They  have  courageously  continued  their 
course,  which  Is  to  expose  any  individual  or 
ori^anization  that  uses  Innuendo,  calumny, 
distortion,  lies  or  violence  in  attempts  to 
shape  public  opinion." 

The  Press  Is  Cleveland's  afternoon  and 
evening  daily  newspaper.  Cleveland's  morn- 
ing and  Sunday  newspaper  is  the  Plain 
Dealer.  On  November  24.  1964.  the  following 
editorial  appeared  in  that  news;:aper: 

"YEAR  OF  BALANCE 

"First  anniversary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Civic  Responsibility  Is  being 
marked  today — a  year  in  which  this  organiza- 
tion has  served  the  cause  of  truth  and  Justice 
exceedingly  well. 

"It  has  also  been  a  year  in  which  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  the  courage  to  speak  out 
about  hatemongcrs  were  subjected  to  abuse 
from  extremists  of  the  right  and  the  left. 
That  they  continued  their  efforts  Is  to  their 
credit  and  to  this  community's  benefit.  That 
the  NCCR  has  been  eminently  successful  is 
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most  emphatically  by  the  nature 
who  have  attacked  the  Cleveland- 
group  now  known  nationally, 
anniversary  Is  a  tribute  to  the  zeal 
Stelgman,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
7CR  and  served  as  its  first  executive 
and  to  Thomas  C.  Westropp,  pres- 
>f  the  NCCR.  and  to  other  members, 
the  Plain  Dealer  commented  editorially 
34.  1963,  the  NCCR  was  faced 
he  necessity  of  'walking  a  tightrope' 
to  achieve  its  goals.    It  has,  In  the 
Dealer's  opinion,  maintained  that  nec- 
balance,  wavering  neither  to  the  right 
the  left  but  walking  the  tighrope  of 
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former  stated  that  his  rebuttal  had 

Issued  in  order  to  defend  his  book 

the  NCCR  repcvt.     He  claimed  that 

objective  look  at  the  history  of  the  last 

attests  to  the  accuracy  of  his  charges 

therefore,  no  attempt  will  be  made 

Jus|tify  every  comma   and  correct  every 

or   typographical    error    in    the 

The  NCCR  report  did  not,  of  course, 

errors  of  that  kind.    For  this  reason, 

stated,  he  would  not  dispute  point 

poi^t  the  charges  made  against  his  book 

NCCR  report,  but  would  Instead  an- 

few  of  the  charges  to  demonstrate  the 

techniques  used  to  discredit  his 
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On   page   29   of   "None  Dare   Call   It 
"  Stormer  stated  that  "half  of  all 
uranium    and    the    technical    In- 
needed  to  construct  a  bomb  were 
Russia."    Item  8B  of  the  NCCR  report 
that  "Nowhere  in   this   reference   is 
R^ntion  even  made  about  any  atomic 
Information"    and    the   NCCR   report 
reprinted  the  testimony  cited  by  Storm- 
8  low  that  Stormer's  own  reference  did 
cc  rroborate  his  claim  about  the  ship- 
Russia  of  half  of  all  American  ura- 
In  rebuttal,  Stormer  simply  ignored 
information  issue,  and  admitted 
of  all  uranium  was  not  shipped  to 
but  countered  with  the  claim  that  all 
urknlum  which  American  officials  could 
was  shipped  to  Russia.     He  gave  no 

for  this  new  charge. 
5n    page   29   of   "None  Dare   Call   It 
'  Stormer  charged  that  "in  actual 
of  the  war,  military  decisions  were 
lot  according  to  the  tactical  needs  of 
but    for   the    long-range    political 
of    the   Communist   conspiracy." 
of  the  NCCR   report   stated   that 
s     reference     contained     "nothing 
r  to  support  this  charge,  nor  is  any 
made  of  such  a  happening."     The 
report  further  stated  that  the  refer- 
ted  seemed  "to  be  saying  quite  the 
of  Stormer's  allegation."    In  rebuttal, 
admits  that  the  NCCR  charges  are 
e,  but  that  he  was  citing  this  refer- 
to  establish  certain  facts,  and  that 
had  cited  as  his  reference  a  liberal 
"naturally  his  conclusions  differ." 
3n  page  136,  Stormer  sought  to  imply 
Bromley  Oxnam  was  a  pro-Commu- 
he  was  closely  associated  with 
P.  Ward.     Item  6D  of  the  NCCR 
stated    that   Stormer   sought   to   do 
"pulling  a  reference  out  of  context 
to  twist  it  to  the  opposite  mean- 
[n  support  of  this  charge,  the  NCCR 
reprinted  the  entire  testimony  which 
had  cited  as  his  own  reference.     In 
Stormer  repeated  that  portion  of 
he  had  used  In  the  book  and 
that    the    NCCR    was    guilty    of 
distortion"  because  it  had  repro- 
he  testimony  in  full. 
>n    page    58,    Stormer    charged    that 
and    anununition    were    supplied 
underground   in   Cuba  by   the  CIA 
a  way  as  to  insure  that  they  could 
Qe    used."  •    Item    6E    of    the    NCCR 
aoted  that  since  Stormer's  documen- 
tor this  charge  came  from  a  biased 
■ource,  that  it  would  not  neces- 
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sarily  have  been  an  accurate  statement  if 
it  had  so  charged,  and  that  finally,  the 
source  did  not  say  or  even  Imply  that  this 
operation  was  carried  out  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  weapons  could  never  be  used.  In 
rebuttal,  Stormer  admits  that  his  dociunen- 
tatlon  does  not  bear  out  his  implication  of 
treason  but  that  "whether  the  action  was 
prompted  by  stupidity  or  treason  matters 
little."  This  is  precisely  what  the  first 
NCCR  report  objected  to;  Stormer  consist- 
ently labels  as  traitors  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  his  views.  To  Stormer,  this  is 
apparently  both  fair  and  logical. 

(5)  On  page  168  Stormer  charged  that 
the  CIO  remained  under  Communist  con- 
trol for  at  least  7  years  after  that  control 
was  exposed  by  congressional  investigations. 
Item  6P  of  the  NCCR  report  stated  that  the 
reference  cited  by  Stormer  did  not  support 
this  allegation.  In  rebuttal,  Stormer  admits 
the  accuracy  of  this  charge  but  says  that 
his  contention  is  supported  on  the  very 
next  page  (Congressional  Record,  Sept.  22, 
1950.  p.  A6832).  The  fact  is  that  neither 
on  that  page  nor  on  any  other  page  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  date  was  the 
charge  made  that  the  CIO  was  under  Com- 
munist control. 

E.  The  above  items  constitute  Stormer's 
entire  rebuttal  to  the  specific  charges  con- 
tained in  the  NCCR  report.  These  are  the 
items  which  Stormer  selected  to  demonstrate 
how  he  had  been  smeared  and  yet  in  not 
one  single  instance  did  he  even  attempt  to 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  specific  charges 
contained  in  the  NCCR  report.  Instead,  he 
sought  through  innuendo,  distortion,  and 
misrepresentation  to  impugn  the  integrity 
of  this  committee.  This  cannot  be  excused 
as  honest  error  or  lack  of  knowledge;  .t  was 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive. 

F.  Upon  receipt  of  Stormer's  pamphlet,  the 
NCCR  invited  him  to  participate  In  a  day- 
long seminar  so  that  "under  the  spotlight 
of  national  publicity,  your  book  and  our 
evaluation  of  it  will  be  critically  examined." 
The  telegram  to  Stormer  said,  in  part,  "In 
light  of  the  serious  charges  that  have  been 
made,  one  or  the  other  of  us  deserves  to  be 
held  up  to  public  ridicule  and  scorn  •  •  •  we 
are  herewith  providing  the  medium  by  which 
that  can  he  done." 

This  challenge  was  reported  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  October  25,  1964,  in 
the  Cleveland  Press  on  October  26,  and  in 
many  other  newspapers.  The  Post-Dispatch 
reported  that  Stormer  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  and  Stormer  did  not  accept  the 
NCCR  invitation. 

6.  Most  of  the  rebuttals  received  from  in- 
dividuals were  answered  briefly  with  the 
comment  that  this  committee  was  not  staffed 
to  satisfy  numerous  individual  requests 
which  required  lengthy  replies.  The  NCCR 
urged  these  individuals  to  write  to  Stormer 
requesting  that  either  he  or  a  spokesman 
designated  by  him  accept  the  NCCR  invita- 
tion to  a  public  seminar  or  detate.  In  every 
instance,  this  ended  the  correspondence. 

7.  Several  informal  ad  hoc  committees 
were  formed  in  support  of  Stormer.  These 
received  the  same  response  as  did  individ- 
uals. One  such  ad  hoc  committee  (which 
described  itself  as  a  committee  of  prominent 
Catholics)  prepared  a  lengthy  rebuttal  and 
demanded  that  the  Diocesan  newspaper 
which  had  published  the  NCCR  report  also 
publish  their  rebuttal. 

The  managing  editor  of  that  newspaper 
wrote  back  that  he  would  be  happy  to  pub- 
lish a  rebuttal  from  any  group  or  individual 
who  was  a  party  to  the  controversy  (such 
as  Stormer  or  his  representative).  Of  the 
rebutUl  which  that  ad  hoc  conmiittee  had 
submitted,  his  letter  said,  "Your  manuscript 
is  not  worth  publishing.  In  our  Judgment  it 
is  tendentious,  abusive,  sophomoric  and  mis- 
leading. Instead  of  confining  itself  to  what- 
ever points  are  held  to  be  at  issue,  it  des- 
cends, through  innuendo  and  insinuation,  to 


attacks  on  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  th» 
authorsof  the  (NCCR)  report." 

8.  An  editorial  rebuttal  was  published  in 
the  Richmond  News-Leader  and  reproduced 
in  the  rlghtwing  publication  Human  Evenu 
When  the  NCCR  requested  permission  to  an- 
swer  that  editorial,  James  Lucier.  associate 
editor  of  that  newspaper,  refused  to  honor 
that  request.  The  NCCR  then  asked  for 
permission  to  reproduce  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Lucier  and  the  NCCR.  Mr.  Lu- 
cier responded  that  this  was  private  corres- 
pondence and  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  made 
public.  James  Lucier  also  writes  for  tiie 
John  Birch  Society  periodical  American 
Opinion.  His  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
following  issues  of  that  publication:  May 
July-August,  and  November  of  1963;  April 
July-August.  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber of  1964;  and  January,  February,  April 
June,  and  July-August  of  1965. 

9.  Young  Americans  for  Freedom: 

A.  The  cover  page  of  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom's  12-page  rebuttal  pamphlet  de- 
scribed the  National  Committee  for  Civic 
Responsibility  as  a  new  brand  of  smear  art- 
ist— respectable  and  sometimes  eminent  in- 
dividuals who  under  the  cloak  of  civil  re- 
sponsibility did  the  work  of  the  far  left  in 
defaming  the  conservative  movement."  u 
went  on  to  say  that  this  committee  was  one 
of  this  country's  two  worst  offenders  In  tac- 
tics of  "lies,  distortion,  and  emotional  ap- 
peal." On  April  7,  1965  this  committee 
wrote  to  the  YAF  requesting  that  they  fur- 
nish substantiation  or  documentation  for 
those  charges.     The  YAP  did  not  reply. 

On  June  16.  1965,  this  committee  again 
requested  that  the  YAF  furnish  documenta- 
tion and  substantiation  for  their  charges. 
This  letter  closed  with  the  following  state- 
ment: "If  this  letter  too  brings  no  response 
from  you,  we  can  only  assume  that  your  pub- 
lication knowingly  and  maliciously  circulated 
material  which  you  knew  to  be  false  and  de- 
famatory." Again  the  YAF  did  not  reply 
despite  the  fact  that  in  August  1965  their 
failure  to  reply  was  brought  to  public  notice 
in  many  newspapers,  including  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Star,  circulated  in  the  city  where 
their  national  headquarters  are  located. 

B.  The  YAF  rebuttal  said  that  "Mr.  Stormer 
does  document  his  statements  and  gives  mat- 
ter-of-fact  references  to  his  sources,  making 
no  claims  to  their  being  authoritative."  It 
further  says  that  only  "the  Jacket  of  the  book 
claims  it  is  a  carefully  documented  story  of 
America's  retreat  from  victory  and  a  careful 
compilation  of  facts  from  hundreds  of  con- 
gressional investigations  and  dozens  of  au- 
thoritative books."  The  rebuttal  explains 
that  Stormer  himself  makes  no  claim  that 
his  documentation  is  authoritative  and  that 
"for  an  advertising  blurb  this  rates  unusually 
high,  in  contrast  to  the  misleading  blurbs  on 
a  great  many  books  offered  by  established 
publishers." 

Since  Stormer  registered  as  the  publisher 
of  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason"  and  sole 
owner  of  Liberty  Bell  Press  under  the  Missouri 
Fictitious  Names  Act,  he  was  obviously  Just 
as  responsible  for  the  advertising  blurb  as 
he  was  for  the  rest  of  the  book.  This  com- 
mittee considers  it  self-evident  that  Stormer 
meant  for  his  readers  to  think  that  his  docu- 
mentation was  both  "careful"  and  "authori- 
tative." This  committee  has  demonstrated 
that   It   Is   neither. 

C.  YAP'S  rebuttal  Is  very  much  like 
Stormer's  own  "Anatomy  of  a  Smear."  The 
NCCR  sent  YAF  a  polnt-by-point  refutation 
on  April  7.  1965.  YAP  has  not  replied.  This 
report  will  not  examine  the  YAF  rebuttal  in 
detail  but  the  very  last  item  merits  special 
comment. 

The  NCCR  report  stated  Stormer's  refer- 
ence 29  for  chapter  8  of  his  book  was  non- 
existent. Stormer  admitted  this  saying  that 
he  could  "ftad  no  clue  as  to  how  it  even  got 
into  the  manuscript."  The  YAP  report 
claims  that  Stormer's  reference  was  accurate 
and  that  the  NCCR  report  was  in  error. 
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College  Editor  Defends  U.S.  Policy  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
everyone  knows  by  now  that  there  are 
students  on  American  college  campuses 
who  oppose  American  foieign  policy  in 
Vietnam.  What  may  not  be  so  well 
known  is  that  the  great  ma.iority  of  col- 
lege students  in  this  country  support  our 
military  effort  there  and  rer.ret  the  dem- 
onstrations  now   taking   place  in   their 

midst.  ,       .  J*.     •  , 

One  evidence  of  this  is  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Wildcat, 
student  newspaper  on  the  University  of 
Arizona  campus.  In  this  editorial,  the 
editor,  Frank  Sotomayor,  observes  that 
12  Arizona  students  participated  in  the 
recent  Vietnam  day  demonstration  but 
that  these  protesters  represented  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  university's  student 
body  of  20,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection  I  shall 
insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Appendix: 

The  Lunatic  Fhinge 


America's  role  in  the  Vietnamese  war  has 
brought  forth,  in  addition  to  courageous 
soldiers,  another  traditional  Yanlcee  figure— 
the  crackpot. 

We  regret  the  anti-Vietnam  war  demon- 
strations on  a  national  level.  But  we  are 
ashamed  and  disheartened  by  their  presence 
on  our  campus. 

Last  Saturday,  12  members  of  the  Vietnam 
Day  Committee  (mostly  students),  proudly 
exerci-sed  their  constitutional  right  to  pro- 
test by  marching  through  Tucson  (starting 
at  the  university  main  gate)  to  condemn 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  Vietnam. 

These  local  antics  were  part  of  a  sickening 
weekend  nationwide  series  ol  international 
days  of  protest  sponsored  by  something 
called  the  National  Coordinating  Committee 
To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

The  unshaven  demonstrators,  mostly  col- 
lege students,  termed  American  bombing  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam  as  aggression, 
condemned  American  atrocities  against  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  urged  increased  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  negotiated  peace  (mainly, 
by  getting  out — surrendering) .  . 

Placards  reading  "Yankee,  Come  Home," 
"Stop  the  Draft,  Let  Johnson  Do  the  Fight- 
ing," and  "Negotiate,  Not  Escalate"  were 
commonly  used. 

Fortunately,  the  demonstrators  were  an 
obvious  minority.  Throughout  the  country 
last  weekend,  marchers  were  booed,  pelted, 
and  everywhere  met  by  counter-demonstra- 
tions supporting  the  United  States  in  this 
difficult  time. 

The  agitators  have  not  been  cowed,  how- 
ever. 

A  November  27  march  on  Washington  is 
planned  by  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 
niittee  further  to  harass  a  courageous  ad- 
ministration and  to  downgrade  a  noble 
cause. 

Make  no  mistake:  the  demonstrations  by 
these  misfits  are  helping  to  prolong,  not 
shorten,  the  Vietnam  fighting.  As  James 
Reston,  distinguished  New  York  Times  col- 
umnist, recently  wrote: 

"The  Communists  have  not  been  able  to 
challenge  American  air,  naval,  or  even  ground 


power  effectively  since  mid-summer,  but  they 
apparently  still  have  the  hope  that  the 
demonstrations  against  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration will  in  the  end  give  them  victory. 

"Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  other  Communist 
leaders  in  Hanoi  remembor  that  they  defeated 
the  French  in  Vietnam  between  1950  and  1953 
at  least  partly  because  ol  opposition  to  the 
war  inside  France." 

Not  only  do  the  demonstrations  invite 
Communist  aggression  abroad  (as  well  as 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  our  allies),  but 
they  also  encourage  subversive  activities  at 
liomc. 

Ine  FBI.  in  its  annual  report  issued  this 
week,  said  the  American  Communist  Party 
■has  instructed  its  members  to  cooperate 
with  all  protest  groups  in  order  to  intensify 
these  activities  and  weaken  the  Govern- 
ment s  position." 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  obnoxious  weekend 
outbursts  (Wiiich  drew  70.000  participants, 
according  to  end-the-war  bigwigs  i  have  not 
seriously  allected  American  morale  in  South 
Vietnam. 

According  to  an  Arizona  Daily  Star  article, 
many  soldiers  in  Vietnam  refused  to  dignify 
the  demonstrators  by  commenting  on  them. 
When  asked  for  an  opinion,  a  staff  sergeant 
just  spat  on  the  ground.  One  soldier,  how- 
ever, said; 

"I  think  the  demonstrators  are  crazy.  I 
don't  think  they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  I  dont  like  it  over  here  but  it's  my 
duty  as  a  soldier  to  be  here. 

"They  sent  me  over  to  helu  these  people 
and  I'm  going  to  help  them  all  I  can.     Some 
of  those  demonstrators  ought  to  come  over 
here  and  see  what  it  is  all  about   ' 
What  is  it  all  about? 

It's  about  brave  young  Americans  defend- 
ing a  tenacious  country  against  a  barbarous 
tyranny  whose  advocates  in  South  Vietnam 
terrorize,  mutilate,  kidnap,  assassinate,  and 
steal  village  food  and  medicine  in  the  name 
of  "liberation." 

In  short,  it's  simply  the  old  story  of  Ameri- 
cans defending  freedom  as  in  countless  other 
times  and  places.  The  odds  are  great,  as  in 
past  times,  and  our  adversaries  should  be 
those  abroad — not  at  home. 

There  should  be  national  unity  in  this 
painful  period  of  war  and  the  support  of  a 
just  policy  which,  if  not  followed,  would  lead, 
in  Dean  Rusk's  words,  "to  further  and  bigger 
Communist  aggressions  in  the  future." 

It  pleases  us  that  only  a  handful  of  stu- 
dents out  of  a  campus  of  20,000  saw  fit  to 
degrade  the  country  last  weekend.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  fringe  will  remain  a 
tiny,  if  still  odious,  part  of  the  university. 


to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hawley  Dieckhoff  American  Legion  Post 
No.  33  of  Necnah,  Wis.,  in  my  district. 

Post  Commander  Harvey  Porath  was 
good  enough  to  send  it  to  me. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  lequest  that  the  resolution  be 
piinted  in  the  Record : 

Whereas  the  Unitrd  States  is  now  at  war 
m  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas  the  support  of  our  Go\ernment's 
jxilicy  in  Vietnam  l.s  flie  patriotic  duly  of  all 
(  itizejis;  and 

Whereas  citiz?>ns  in  our  armed  services  are 
new  serving  our  national  interest  and  de- 
serve our  whijlehcantd  appreciation  and 
suppurt :  Now,  therelore.  be  it 

Kesolrrd.  That  Hawley  Dicc'.:liolT  Post  No. 
3;i.  the  American  Legion,  Neenah.  Wis.,  re- 
..i;:rnis  its  support  of  the  US  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  pxpres.ses  the  appreciation  to  all 
who  serve  our  nn iioiial  interest  by  service  in 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  Stales 


Resolution  by  the  Hawley  Dieckhoff 
American  Legion  Post  No.  33 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are 
aware  of  the  undue  and  amplified  pub- 
licity given  to  demonstrations  against 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  also  are  aware  that  these 
demonstrators  represent  a  very  small 
minority  of  Americans.  Unfortunately, 
publicity  of  equal  measure  is  not  given  to 
the  thousands  of  voluntary  efforts  and 
activities  in  support  of  our  Vietnam 
policy. 

It  is  indeed,  an  honor  for  me,  therefore, 


Civic  Responsibility — II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  second  part  of  the  sup- 
plemental study  which  the  National 
Committee  for  Civic  Responsibility  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently  completed  on 
the  book  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason." 

In  this  part,  additional  data  is  brought 
to  light  concerning  political  support  of 
•None  Dare  Call  It  Treason"  by  certain 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  background  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Civic  Responsibility  has 
again  stated  publicly  letters  of  com- 
mendation and  support  for  the  NCCR 
which  are  included  to  further  validate 
the  usefulness  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Civic  Responsibility. 

The  second  part  of  the  supplemental 
study  follows:  • 

10.  Distribution: 

In  "Anatomy  of  a  Smear"  Stormer  charged 
that  this  Nation's  news  media  had  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  of  silence  against  his  book 
"hoping  that  it  would  die  as  have  so  many 
other  anti-Communist  books  in  the  last  20 
years." 

"It  didn't  work  this  time,"  wrote  Stormer. 
"because  instead  of  relying  on  the  normal 
channels  of  distribution,  a  pricing  structure 
and  marketing  concept  was  developed  which 
has  enabled  concerned  Americans  to  place 
large  quantities  of  this  book  in  the  hands  of 
their  friends,  relatives,  neighbors,  etc." 

That  pricing  structure  and  marketing  con- 
cept is  e::amined  below: 

A.  In  moBt  cases,  this  was  simply  a  euphe- 
mism for  distribution  by  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety In  Cleveland,  as  elsewhere,  even  the 
newsstand  distributors  received  their  copies 
through  the  local  heads  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  The  massive  distribution  of  "None 
Dare  Call  It  Trea.son  "  was  made  an  official 
project  for  members  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety in  that  organization's  July  1964  bulle- 
tin. The  books  were  to  be  purchased  direct- 
ly   from  the  national   headquarters  of  the 
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John  Birch  Society  for  that  purpose  at  20 
cents  per  copy. 

Th(     Americanism    Educational    League's 
plans    for    a    m&sslve    free    distribution    of 
'Noni    Dare  Call  It  Treafon"  was  announced 
on  Av  gust  10,  1965.    The  August  1965  bulle- 
tin of  the  John  Birch  Society  advised  all 
that  they  were  to  receive  five  free 
of  that  book  for  distribution  to  their 
friends  and  a  coupon  was  sent  to  each 
redeemable  for  five  free  copies  at 
nearest   American   Opinion   bookstore. 
^ptember   1965   bulletin   of   the   John 
Society  advised  all  members  that  each 
r    was    being    sent    an    additional    25 
(|opies  for  distribution   to  college  stu- 
of  their  choice. 

lubst&ntlal  quantities  of  "None  Dare 

t    Treason"    were   distributed    by    the 

of  such  rightwing  organizations  as 

Americans  for  Freedom,  the  Or- 

To  Fight  Communism  and  by  such 

racist  organizations  as  theNa- 

States  Rights  Party. 

few   respectable   organizations    also 

the    book.     By    far    the    most 

and  most  active  among  these  were 

ous  posts  and  districts  of  the  American 

although  the  American  Legion   did 

aluthorize  such   distribution   under   itfi 
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nost   places   across   the  country   such 

was  unopposed,  but  it  might  be 

to  quote   aiv-  example   of   what 

when  opposition  did  develop. 

i  kUgust  of  1964,  a  notice  was  circulated 

Legion  letterheads  stating  that 

County.  Ohio.  District  of  the  Amer- 

Ifeglon  was  sponsoring  an  essay  contest 

Lake  County  public  schools  on  the 

book  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason." 

T  a,   1964,  the  Cleveland  Plain 

reported  that  at  least  three  of  the  five 

of  the  conunittee  which  had  inltl- 

project.  Including  its  chairman,  were 

of  the  John  Birch  Society.     (The 

was.  in  fact,  a  chapter  leader  of  the 

Society.) 

r  Leglonalres  now  protested  the  proj- 

■  on  September  3.  the  Plain  Dealer  edi- 

stated  that  Birch  Society  control  of 

Legion  Americanism  project  was 

link. 

September  8.   Ohio  American   Legion 

Vernon   E.    Allen   ordered    the 

abandoned  and  stated  that  it  had 

]  counted  without  Legion  knowledge  or 

and  that,  furthermore,  this  com- 

of  the  American  Legion  was  not  em- 

to  mount  such  projects. 

a    rightwing    organization, 
attempted  to  rescue  the  project 
Its  own  auspices.     That  attempt  was 
"  and  the  project  collapsed, 
"these   facts,   along  with    the   observa- 
that    (1)    the   printing   of   6   million 
of  Stormer's  book  is  a  very  expensive 
;;    (2)    that  quantity  of  books  could 
have  been  distributed  from  a  post 
)ox;   and  (3)    the  close  similarity  be- 
the  book  and  John  Birch  Society  ma- 
even    to    erroneous    quotations    and 
lead  this  committee  to  the  convlc- 
Liberty  Bell  Press  was  in  effect,  if 
fact,  nothing  more  than  another  John 
Society  front. 

distribution    currently   subsidized 

Americanism  Educational  League  Is 

mplemented  by  the  Young  Americans 

;  16,000  copies  have  been  dlstrib- 

the  YAP  at  the  University  of  Penn- 

,  5.000  at  Ohio  State  University,  and 

Case  Tech  In  Cleveland.    The  presl- 

the  Case  Tech  chapter  of  the  YAP 

that  this  was  a  major  project  for  YAP 

across  the  countrj-  (Cleveland  Press. 

1965). 

NCCR  has  two  major  functions. 

is  to  promote  responsible  debate 

knowledgeable  spokesmen   for  op- 

vlews  on  controversial  issues  of  pub- 
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lie  Importance.  That  it  has  effectively  and 
impartially  fulfilled  this  function  Is  attested 
to  by  the  following  letters  from  two  radio 
stations  in  Cleveland: 

WJW  BEAimFtn-  Music  Radio, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  November  27, 1964. 
National    Committee    for    Civic    Responsi- 
bility, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  May  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  your  organization  the  gratitude 
of  this  radio  station  for  your  efforts  during 
the  past  year  with  respect  to  informational 
public  service  programing. 

Your  office  was  a  frequent  source  of  accu- 
rate, unbiased  information;  willing  and  able 
to  provide  learned  spokesmen  from  opposing 
sides  of  various  issues. 

In  our  continuing  efforts  to  e  pose  all  rea- 
sonable opinion  on  today's  questions  and  is- 
sues, your  cooperation  was  most  helpful. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  In  the 
year  ahead. 

Cordially. 

Charles  C.  Ren  wick, 

Program  Manager. 


KYW  Radio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  9, 1964. 
Mr.  Hal  Steigman, 

National  Committee  for  Civic  Responsibility, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Hal:  This  Is  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  several  appearances  on  our 
"Contact"  radio  program  in  which  we  were 
able  to  quite  dramatically  illustrate  the 
analytical  function  of  your  organization, 
particularly  concerning  issues  of  passionate 
feeling. 

I  know  you  have  been  attacked  by  aggres- 
sive groups  and  individuals  at  either  ex- 
treme of  the  political  spectrum,  but  I  believe 
you  have  done  a  sincere  and  conscientious 
Job  in  spotlighting  your  targets — those  ap- 
pealing to  prejudice  and  latent  hatreds  in 
order  to  propagandize  their  own  ends. 

In  particular  I  was  pleased  to  have  you  on 
the  air  at  that  time  last  winter  when  an  ex- 
plosive situation  had  developed  in  this  city 
over  the  school  integration  issue  and  you 
were  able  to  confront  representatives  of  both 
points  of  view  in  the  "Contact"  studio,  to 
expose  the  personal  animosities  that  were 
standing  in  the  way  of  logic  and  solution. 

I  would  like  also  to  thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  in  supplying  lnfo:matlon  for 
other  programs  in  which  you  did  not  per- 
sonally participate.  While  you  and  I  have 
personally  disagreed  on  many  issues.  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  NCCR  and  I 
wish  you  success  in  attaining  your  nation- 
wide goals. 

Sincerely, 

S.  Dave  Babbitt. 
"Contact"  Producer. 

The  NCCR's  second  major  function  is  to 
oppose  and  expose  those  who  use  violence  or 
malicious  falsehood  in  attempts  to  intimi- 
date or  discredit.  With  the  exception  that 
the  NCCR  excludes  those  who  use  svich  tac- 
tics, its  membership  is  deliberately  balanced 
to  represent  differing  races,  religions,  and 
political  persuasions.  The  organization  is 
prohibited  from  taking  a  partisan  position 
on  any  political  issue  and  each  NCCR  chapter 
in  the  United  States  must  adopt  that  same 
structure  and  code  of  regulations. 

For  these  reasons  the  NCCR  reports  on 
"None  Dare  Call  It  Treason"  are  limited  to 
examples  of  those  Instances  where  Stormer 
used  malicious  falsehood  in  attempts  to  dis- 
credit those  with  whom  he  disagreed. 

12.  Others  have  documented  some  of 
Stormer's  misrepresentations  and  distortions 
in  their  own  Individual  fields.  Among  these 
are  the  Office  of  Public  Services.  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC;  Dr.  Julian  Poster  and  others  in 
a  tract  entitled  "None  Dare  Call  It  Reason" 
which  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr. 
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Foster  at  California  State  College.  PuUerton 
Calif.;  and  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Bullock,  editor' 
Church  School  Publications,  the  Methoditt 
Church,  201  Eighth  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn 
Cited  below  are  examples  of  items  listed  in 
the  State  Department  release: 

A.  On  page  48,  Stormer  charged  that  In  the 
middle  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956,  the 
State  Department  sent  a  telegram  to  Marshal 
Tito,  of  Yugoslavia,  stating  that  "the  Ameri- 
can Government  does  not  look  with  favor 
upon  governments  unfriendly  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union" 

State  Department ;  "This  allegation  is  base, 
less  in  fact.    No  such  message  was  sent." 

B.  On  pages  56  and  57  Stormer  aUeged  that 
Dean  Rusk  gave  a  speech  on  June  14,  1951,  in 
which  he  compared  Mao-Tse-Tung  to  George 
Washington  and  contended  that  the  Chinese 
revolution  did  not  aim  at  dictatorship. 

State  Department:  "Dean  Rusk  gave  no 
speech  on  that  day  and  did  not  at  any  time 
make  such  statements." 

C.  On  page  25.  Stormer  charged  that  Dean 
Rusk  defended  Alger  Hiss  when  Hiss  was  ex- 
posed as  a  Communist  agent. 

State  Department :  Dean  Busk  did  not  de- 
fend Alger  Hiss,  either  as  a  witness  during 
his  two  trials  or  In  any  statement. 

D.  On  page  8,  Stormer  charged  that  the 
United  States  supplied  nuclear  reactors  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  machinery  to  produce 
precision  ball  bearings  used  in  guided  mis- 
siles along  with  synthetic  rubber  plants  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

State  Department:  "No  such  equipment 
was  ever  sent." 

E.  On  page  93,  Stormer  charged  that  "to- 
day, 400  American  boys  rot  in  Red  Chinese 
prisons,  deserted  after  a  war  which  ended  in 
1953." 

State  Department:  "There  is  no  factual 
evidence  or  intelligence  to  indicate  that  any 
of  the  389  men  listed  as  unaccounted  for  at 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war  may  yet  be  alive 
and  held  prisoner  by  the  Soviet  Communists, 
the  Chinese  Communists,  or  the  North 
Korean  Communists." 

13.  Summary: 

A.  Both  Stormer  and  the  major  subsldlzer 
and  distributor  of  his  book,  the  John  Birch 
Society,  claim  that  their  publications  are 
attacked,  not  because  they  are  dishonest,  but 
because  a  giant  Communist  conspiracy  Is 
operating  against  them. 

Both  hav^  a  simple  formula  for  identify- 
ing Communists  and  traitors:  Those  who 
disagree  with  right  wing  extremist  doctrine 
are  either  stupid  or  they  are  Communists; 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  such  persons 
are  not  stupid,  they  are  then  by  definition 
Communists  or  traitors. 

B.  It  is  disturbing  that  some  Americans 
understand  their  country,  its  free  institu- 
tions and  Its  problems  so  little  that  they 
consider  it  patriotic  to  distribute  Stormer's 
book.  And  it  is  distressing  to  witness  the 
tactics  those  people  have  used  to  defend 
that  book  even  after  its  true  nature  was 
exposed. 

Plainly.  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason "  is 
not  an  anti-Communist  book;  it  is  an  anti- 
American  book.  Only  one  chapter  truly  deals 
with  communism;  the  rest  is  primarily  a 
maliciously  dishonest  attack  on  American 
political,  religious,  educational  and  Judicial 
institutions  and  on  their  topmost  leaders. 

C.  Few  Americans  are  taken  In  when  such 
attacks  are  mounted  directly  by  Commu- 
nist propagandists.  Americans  recognize 
such  attacks  as  deliberate  attempts  to  di- 
vide them  into  polarized  and  mutually  hos- 
tile factions.  But  when  the  very  same  thing 
is  done  by  Communist  fronts  or  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism,  some  Americans  are  de- 
ceived. 

D.  Leftwlng  and  rightwing  extremlsU 
have  far  more  in  common  with  each  other 
than  either  has  with  the  legitimate  conserv- 
atives   and   liberals   to   whom    they   attach 
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themselves  and  whom  they  attempt  to  ex- 

^'liberals  and  conservatives  have  in  com- 
„,nn  the  desire  to  preserve  our  free  society 
nd  Its  institutions  while  seeking,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  own  views,  to  improve  and 
strengthen  them.  ,  ^  ,  ^    ,  ,^ 

Bttremists.  whether  they  be  labeled  left 
nrtna  or  right  wing,  have  in  common  a  dis- 
Trust  of  a  free  society  and  a  desire  to  dis- 
credit disrupt  and  subvert  it  so  that  upon 
Its  ruins  a  totalitarian  society  can  be  built. 

For  that  reason,  legitimate  conservatives 
and  liberals  seek  to  adjust  and  resolve  prob- 
lems caused  by  conflicting  Interests  and 
Ideologies  in  our  pluaralistic  society.  Their 
tools  are  debate,  persuasion,  lobbying,  law- 
ful assembly,  comprise  and  the  other  proc- 
esses normally  associated  with  a  free  society. 

Extremists,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  em- 
phasize our  differences  and  to  escalate  them 
into  open  conflicts.  They  seek  thereby  to 
demonstrate  that  free  institutions  are  incap- 
able of  preserving  order  and  that  those  in- 
stitutions must  therefore  be  replaced  by 
authoritarian  controls.  Their  tools  are  In- 
filtration, fronts,  intimidation,  suppression, 
character  assassination,  inflamatory  propa- 
ganda and  the  other  tactics  normally  associ- 
ated with  totalitarianism. 

E.  The  NCCR  considers  the  current  mass 
distribution  of  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason" 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  initiating  an 
educational  program  for  understanding  and 
recognizing  extremist  programs  and  tactics. 
This  committee  has  already  approved  such 
an  undertaking  for  Its  own  affiliates  and  it 
will  soon  ask  for  the  active  participation  of 
major  educational,  civic  and  religious  or- 
ganizations for  that  purpose. 

Hal  Steigman. 
Executive  Secretary. 


The  fact  is  that,  except  for  a  couple  of 
helpful  rule  changes  in  the  House,  the  great 
spate  of  action  in  1965  did  not  come  because 
Congress  suddenly  found  itself  efficient;  it 
came  in  spite  of  the  same  old  inefficiencies 
as  before.  Indeed,  much  of  it  is  undoubt- 
edly going  to  demonstrate  defects  in  the  law- 
making process. 

The  same  Senator  Monroney.  of  Okla- 
homa, who  as  a  Representative  put  his  name 
on  the  reorganization  of  20  years  ago.  heads 
the  joint  committee  now.  It  has  three  mem- 
bers of  each  party  from  each  House.  It 
held  many  hearings  over  a  5-month  period. 
It  is  directed  to  report  in  January. 

The  mandate  from  Congress  forbids  it  to 
propose  changes  in  rules,  precedents,  and 
floor  procedures,  but  the  1946  reorganizers 
labored  under  the  same  inhibition.  This 
has  not  prevented  the  present  committee 
from  being  a  forum  for  critics  of  the  rules, 
a  showcase  for  what's  wrong  with  them.  It 
has  stimulated  thinking  by  scores  ol  Con- 
gressmen who  deluged  it  with  tlieir  own 
reform  ideas. 

The  limitation  leaves  open  a  broad  range 
of  reform  opportunities— in  congressional 
controls  over  budget  and  spending,  in  the 
committee  structure  and  appointment  of 
chairmen  by  seniority,  in  electronic  voting, 
regulation  of  lobbying,  ethical  discipline,  ab- 
dication of  Congress'  role  as  the  Washing- 
ton city  council,  processing  of  citizen  com- 
plaints against  Government  bureaus  with 
less  burden  on  Congressmen. 

The  89th  Congress,  for  all  the  temptation 
to  bask  in  its  own  glory,  will  need  this  sort 
of  attention  to  its  defects  not  one  bit  less 
than  its  recent  predecessors. 


Congressional  Reform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  published  a  provocative  edi- 
torial, "Bit  of  Unfinished  Business:  Con- 
gressional Reform."  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues  and  request  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 
Brr  OF  Unfinished  Business  :  Congressional 
Reform 

You  are  a  Congressman  who  has  been  hear- 
ing complaints  for  years  that  Congress'  usual 
incapacity  to  make  more  than  a  handful 
of  major  decisions  per  session  Is  proof  of  its 
archaic  arrangements  and  inefficient  proc- 
ess, needing   extensive  reform. 

Then  comes  a  1965  session  with  a  prodi- 
gious record  of  accomplishment  and  you  are 
accused  of  acting  with  undue  haste  and 
merely  rubber  stamping  the  administration. 
Between  the  two  sets  of  critics,  you're 
damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if  you  don't. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  89th  Congress"  many 
deeds  this  year  was  to  set  up  a  Joint  com- 
mittee on  the  organization  of  Congress, 
like  the  one  that  brought  forth  the  last  big 
modernization  effort,  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney  Act  of  1946.  The  danger  now.  in  light 
of  the  1965  record,  is  that  the  ensuing  session 
will  feel  too  smug  to  see  the  need  for  any 
Important  changes — except  more  pay  and 
fewer  elections.  The  committee  report  may 
get  lost. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Ashley  Bank  Merger 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  S.  1698, 
the  power  and  pressures  behind  it,  and 
the  prospects  for  enactment. 

S.  1698  is  of  course  a  bill  to  give  com- 
mercial banks  special  treatment  under 
the  antitrust  laws  and  to  forgive  all  past 
bank  mergers,  even  those  held  illegal  by 
the  courts. 

The  impression  has  been  given  that  all 
bankers  back  S.  1698  and  the  so-called 
Ashley-Moorhead  bill.  Of  course,  this 
is  contrary  to  fact.  It  is  only  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  giants  in  the  banking 
industry  who  have  been  so  vociferous 
and  brazen  in  lobbying  for  these  bills. 
The  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
an  organization  of  6,300  banks  in  40 
States,  strongly  opposes  any  move  to 
exempt  bank  mergers  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 

I  commend  to  Members  the  remarks 
made  to  my  colleague  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  by  Mr.  Paul 
Jones,  president  of  the  Cummins-Amer- 
ican Corp.,  and  a  banker  and  respected 
member  of  the  financial  community  for 
43  years.  His  letter  well  describes  what 
this  bill  represents: 


October  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Chester  L.  Mize, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mize:  Thanks  for  your  consider- 
ate wire  asking  me  to  explain  why  I  feel  the 
Ashley  amendment  indicates  support  of  giant 
banks  as  opposed  to  small  banks. 

First,  the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion in  a  convention  resolution  opposed  S. 
1698.  The  Independent  Bankers  Association 
is  the  association  of  small  banks.  The  Ash- 
ley bill  is  more  severe  and  dangerous  than 
S.  1698.  therefore,  more  regupgnant  to  that 
association.  I  know  this  does  not  prove  that 
S.  1698  and  the  Ashley  amendment  are  op- 
posed to  the  welfare  of  small  banks  but  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  small  banks  think  so  and 
they  should  be  somewhat  expert  in  that 
area.  The  American  Bankers  Association 
.supports  it  and  It  is  my  opinion  and  that 
of  others  that  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation is  dominated  by  the  giant  banks. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Horace  Hanson,  eminent 
counsel  for  the  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  this  to  say  as  to  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  under  the  Ashley  bill: 
"The  Ashley  bill  would  completely  elimi- 
nate court  actions  under  the  antitrust  laws 
as  to  future  bank  mergers,  thus  removing  the 
ultimate  competitive  protection  for  smaller 
banks. 

■Worse  than  this,  the  Ashley  bill  makes 
more  vague  and  indefinite  the  loose  stand- 
ards of  the  present  law  by  adding  in  para- 
graph (4)(g)  'such  other  factors  as  the 
responsible  agency  may  deem  relevant.' 
This  would  give  the  approving  agency  un- 
restricted discretion.  Considering  that  under 
the  present  law  the  approval  rate  by  the 
agencies  is  20  to  1,  the  futurr  could  see 
boundless  merging  activity. 

"The  Ashley  bill  provides,  as  the  sole  court 
remedy,  an  appeal  from  the  agency  order, 
but  as  protective  device  it  is  i^delusion.  In- 
volved here  is  the  subtle  relation  of  the  bill's 
provision  to  the  Tederal  Administrative 
Procedures  Act. 

"When  Congress  gives  such  absolute  dis- 
cretion to  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary  is  loath 
to  interfere,  in  deference  to  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine,  unless  there  has  been  a 
flagrant  abuse  of  discretion." 

in  contrast,  this  is  the  statement  of  Sen- 
ator Robertson,  the  original  sponsor  of  S. 
1698  when  he  commented  on  the  resolution 
opposing  S.  1698  by  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  as  follows: 

"The  basic  purpose  of  your  resolution.  I 
take  it.  is  to  promote  competition  and  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  in  the  field  of  banking.  I 
agree  fully  with  this  objective.  I  believe  that 
this  objective  is  in  the  best  interest  of  bank- 
ing and  of  the  individuals  and  business  firms 
served  by  banking,  and  that  It  will  promote 
most  effectively  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  United  States." 

Those  who  are  promoting  the  passage  of 
the  Ashley  amendment  hope  to  take  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  with  respect 
to  banlc  mergers  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  where  all  other  American  free  en- 
terprises are  tried,  and  set  up  a  sj>ecial  privi- 
lege for  banks  whereby  "the  control  of  bank 
mergers  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ap- 
propriate banking  supervisory  agencies — the 
agencies  equipped  with  the  special  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  regulate  intelligently  the 
American  banking  system."  as  stated  in  the 
American  Bankers  Association  resolution  ap- 
proving S.  1698.  The  appropriate  agencies 
are  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Comptroller  of  Currency,  Mr.  James 
Saxon,  certainly  will  qualify  as  equipped  with 
special  knowledge  necessary  to  regulate  with 
intelligenoe  the  American  banking  Industry. 
Mr.  Saxon  was  House  Counsel  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  before  becoming 
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and  before  that  counsel  for  the 
can  Bankers  Association.    It  is  reported 
le  expects  to  leave  his  ofSce  as  Comp- 
shortly.    He  undoubtedly  will  either 
to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chl- 
)r  make  his  unusual  talents  available 
banking  Industry.     Th*;   others   are 
or  career  men  oriented  to  the  bank- 
l^tltutlons   and   their   needs    through 
years  of  service  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  the 
nembers  of  that  system. 
Is  like  placing  the  chicken  coop  in 
of  the  fox.    It's  not  that  fox  are  bad. 
their  nature.    If  fox  had  the  power 
chickens   would   be   raised   for 
eat  and  cooped  away   from   human 
Human  beings  and  our  historic  anti- 
laws   that  all   other   American   enter- 
under  are  pretty  well  forgotten 
Ashley  amendment. 

record  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act 

Is  bad,  it  will  be  far  worse  under  the 

bill  amendments,  because  the  slight 

on  the  approving  agencies  in  the 

law  would  be  removed,  and  all  bank 

henceforth  would  be  exempt  from 

restraints. 

final  thought.    If  bank  mergers  are  to 

from  the  antitmst  laws,  as  in  the 

bill,  further  exemption  bills  would  in- 

follow  in  favor  of  bank  holding  com- 

(two  of  which  are  now  involved   in 

actions)   and  bank  branching  sys- 

The  end  result  would  be  little  or  no 

nt  against  concentration   of  banking 

control  of  commercial  credit  in  this 
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Sincerely  yours. 


Paul  Jones. 

President. 


Tbe  fistrict  of  Columbia  Election  Exten- 
sion Act 
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UDALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
200.000  people  in  the  District  of 
registered  to  vote  here.    These 
are  U.S.  citizens  who  do  not  claim 
to  vote  in  any  State  or  territory 
wpo  must  meet  the  other  usual  qual- 
for   voting.     Last   November 
percent  of  these  registered  voters 
in  the  first  presidential  election 
4eld  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
people   constitute    the    largest 
group  of  American  citizens  in  any 
who  still  have  no  voice  of  their 
Congress.    The  time  is  long  over- 
remedy  this,  within  the  present 
"  framework,  by  an  amend- 
)f  the  District  election  law  so  as  to 
the  oflBce  of  Delegate  in  the 
of  Representatives  from  the  Dis- 
"  Columbia,  and  to  provide  for  his 
by  the  registered  voters  here. 
blatter  is  entirely  separate  from 
Home  rule  proposal. 

Delegate's  function  and  authority 

will  be  comparable  to  that 

former  Delegates  from  the  terrl- 

such  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and 

Resident    Commissioner    from 

Rico. 


const^utional 

ment 

establish 

House 

trict 
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I  am  confident  that  once  the  oflBce  of 
Delegate  is  established  and  the  elected 
Delegate  installed,  we  in  Congress  will 
find  the  Delegate  will  serve  a  useful  and 
needed  function,  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  for  Delegate 
has  great  merit.  There  is  already  a  sub- 
stantial interested  electorate  here,  but 
under  the  present  election  laws  its  mem- 
bers can  exercise  their  franchise  only  at 
4-year  Intervals  in  presidential  election 
years.  The  Delegate  would  be  elected 
every  2  years,  and  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sulting increased  frequency  in  the  use  of 
the  electoral  system  here  will  add  vitality 
and  maturity  to  the  District  electorate, 
and  produce  a  better  overall  working  ar- 
rangement for  the  conduct  of  affairs  af- 
fecting the  citizens  of  Washington. 

Other  changes  will  be  required  in  the 
present  framework  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  election  law,  not  only  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  Delegate  s  election,  but 
also  to  improve  the  nature  and  conduct 
of  the  quadrennial  election  operations 
under  the  present  law. 

Earlier  today  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Congressman  Mathias,  intro- 
duced H.R.  11822.  a  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  and  for  other  purposes.  I  had  in- 
tended to  introduce  an  identical  bill  for 
these  purposes  at  the  same  time,  but  was 
delayed  in  doing  so  due  to  the  pressure 
of  other  business  in  the  House.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I  want  to 
be  considered  a  cosponsor  of  Mr. 
Mathias'  bill,  and  that  I  believe  that  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill  will  warrant 
the  attention  of  the  House  early  in  the 
next  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  this  bill  prepared,  and 
without  objection  I  shall  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Appendix: 

Sectton-by-Section  Analysis  or  H.R.  11822, 
THE  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Extension  Act 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Mathias.  October  22, 
1965.  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia) 

SECTION  1 

Section  1  states  the  title  of  the  act. 

SECTION  2 

Section  2  provides  for  permanent  regis- 
tration of  voters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  changes  the  existing  system  of  registra- 
tion, which  now  requires  each  person  to 
registe^again  every  4  years.  The  third  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  provides  for  the  election  of 
a  Delegate  to  Congress  every  2  years,  and  this 
speedup  in  the  election  cycle  will  make  a 
permanent  registration  system  workable  here. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  2  provides 
for  automatic  removal  of  the  names  of  people 
who  have  failed  to  vote  in  two  successive 
general  elections  and  who  have  not  re- 
registered, and  continues  the  provision  of 
existing  law  which  charges  the  Board  of 
Elections  with  the  duty  to  keep  the  registry 
"accurate  and  current."  Subsection  (b)  puts 
the  permanent  system  of  registration  into 
effect  at  once  and  provides  that  people  who 
were  registered  at  the  close  of  the  polls  in 
November  1964  and  who  continue  to  live 
In  their  precinct  will  not  have  to  re-register 
to  vote  in  1966  elections. 

Subsection  <c)  provides  for  longer  periods 
of  registration  than  under  the  present  law 


and  shortens  to  30  days  (from  the  present 
45  days)  the  period  before  each  election  In 
which  the  registration  office  is  closed  it 
also  broadens  slightly  the  Board  of  Elections' 
power  to  Issue  regulations  with  regard  to 
times  and  places  of  registration. 

SECTION    3 

Section  3  establishes  the  right  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  represented 
by  a  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Delegate  will  have  a  seat  in  the 
House  Chamber  with  the  right  of  debate  but 
not  of  voting.  His  term  would  be  for  2  years 
along  with  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
committees  to  which  he  would  be  assigned 
would  be  determined  by  the  House  under  its 
rulemaking  power.  The  District  Delegate 
must  be  at  least  25  years  old  and  have  lived 
in  the  District  for  at  least  3  years,  and  must 
continue  to  live  in  the  District  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  must  be  a  qualified  elector 
under  District  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  provides  that 
the  District  Delegate  shall  be  elected  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  voters  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, in  the  usual  case  after  first  winning  a 
primary  election.  The  existing  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  as  amended  by  this 
act  would  govern  the  election  of  the  Delegate 
Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  candidate 
for  a  primary  election  for  Delegate  is  to  be 
nominated  by  a  petition  containing  at  least 
500  signatures  of  registered  voters  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  nominee,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  filing  fee  of  $200.  The  section 
also  provides  that  the  primary  election  of 
candidates  for  Delegate  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  existing  District  of  Columbia  law,  be  by  a 
closed  primary,  but  that  the.general  election 
of  the  Delegate  will  be  an  open  election 
which  will  permit  voters  to  cross  party  lines. 
Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  timing  of 
the  primary  and  general  elections  of  Delegates 
will  coincide,  in  presidential  election  years, 
with  the  May  primaries  and  the  November 
general  elections  under  existing  law.  The 
Delegate  would  be  elected  every  2  years,  of 
course,  and  in  nonpresldentlal  election  years 
the  Delegate  would  also  be  chosen  by  a  May 
primary  and  a  November  general  election. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  filling  vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  Delegate,  and  also  in 
the  position  of  candidate  for  Delegate  in  the 
event  that  a  candidate  wins  in  a  May  pri- 
mary but  dies  or  resigns  before  the  general 
election  In  November.  In  the  latter  case  the 
local  political  party  committee  selects  the 
successor.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office 
of  a  Delegate  who  has  already  been  elected 
the  Board  of  Elections  can  hold  a  special 
election  to  fill  the  vacancy,  except  toward 
the  end  of  a  term  of  Congress. 

SECTION    4 

This  section  makes  a  series  of  changes  in 
existing  statutes  relating  to  the  operation  of 
the  Congress,  to  put  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  into  a  position  or  status 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  essentially 
comparable  to  that  formerly  held  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  presently 
held  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Most  of  these  changes  In  law 
are  required  simply  because  the  present  laws 
refer  to  Delegates  "from  the  territories." 
Since  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  ter- 
ritory, these  changes  are  required. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  these  10 
subsections,  the  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  elected  on  the  same 
election  day  as  Members  of  Congress  (subsec. 
[an:  he  would  receive  the  same  annual 
salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress  or  Resident 
Commissioner— $30,000  (subsec.  [b|i:  nnd 
when  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  his 
salary  would  begin  with  the  date  of  his  elec- 
tion and  not  with  the  date  on  which  the 
vacancy  occurred  (subsec.  [c|). 
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Simllarlv  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
»n  the  na\ment  of  unpaid  salaries  in  the 
pvent  of'  thr  death  of  a  Member  cf  Congress 
HiirlnK  his  term  of  office  are  made  applicable 
to  the  District  Delegate  (subsec.  [d]).  and 
the  orlvileges  of  participating  in  the  retire- 
ment benefits  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  which  lire  applicable  to  Members  of 
Congress  are  made  applicable  to  the  District 
Delegate   (subsec.    |e]). 

In  the  same  way,  subsection  (f)  makes 
applicable  To  the  District  Delegate,  and  to 
his  office,  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
allowances  for  stationery,  telephones,  the 
hiring  of  clerical  help,  and  the  furnishing 
of  office  equipment  which  now  apply  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner.  The  statutory  provisions  for 
congressional  office  space  are  also  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  District  Delegate  (subsec. 
(gi ) . 

The  provisions  of  Federal  criminal  law 
which  relate  to  Members  of  Congress,  to 
their  activities,  and  to  their  elections,  are 
also  made  applicable  to  the  District  Dele- 
gate Thus,  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  is  made  applicable  to  the  Delegate's 
position  (subsec.  [h]).  as  are  also  the  pro- 
visions of  law  making  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
intimidate  voters  (subsec.  [1]),  as  well  as 
those  punishing  the  use  by  Federal  em- 
ployees of  influence  or  authority  to  inter- 
fere with  elections  (subsec.  IJI). 

Subsection  (k)  contains  the  changes  re- 
quired in  existing  law  to  assure  that  appoint- 
ment of  candidates  to  the  armed  services 
academies  from  the  District  would  be  made 
by  the  elected  Delegate,  rather  than  by  the 
appointed  Commissioners. 

SECTION    5 

This  section  contains  the  definitions  which 
are  used  throughout  the  bill,  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  provisions  which  will 
be  important  in  administering  the  law.  Sub- 
section (a)  contains  the  definitions.  Sub- 
section (b)  provides  that  in  all  elections  in 
the  District  the  polls  will  be  open  from  7 
a.m   to  9  p.m.  (present  law  is  8  till  8.). 

Subsection  (c)  clarifies  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  to  issue  regulations  to  set 
deadlines  where  not  already  set  by  the  stat- 
ute, but  provides  that  the  deadlines  must 
be  published  at  least  SO  days  before  they  take 
effect.  Subsection  (d)  simply  brings  the 
provLsion  of  the  existing  election  law  up  to 
date  with  respect  to  the  current  name  of  the 
former  municipal  court.  Subsection  (e) 
amends  the  law  so  as  to  give  the  Board  of 
Elections  authority  to  accept  initially  the 
signatures  on  duly  filed  nominating  peti- 
tion, but  sets  up  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
petitions  can  be  timely  challenged  and  the 
challenges  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. 

Subrection  (t)  amends  the  existing  law 
slightly  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Elec- 
tions Board  to  issue  regulations  to  accept 
some  ballots  which  have  been  cast  outside 
the  precinct  In  which  the  registrant  lived— 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
was  registered  in  one  precinct  but  on  election 
day  is  in  a  hospital  in  another  precinct  and 
is  voting  as  a  "shut-in." 

Subparagraph  (g)  changes  the  system  of 
law  slightly  so  as  to  require  that  only  one  of 
the  officials  in  the  polling  place  will  be  need- 
ed to  assist  an  illiterate  or  handicapped  voter 
to  vote  his  ballot,  instead  of  two  officials  as  is 
now  required.  The  change  would  also  pro- 
vide that  the  voter  can.  if  he  so  desires,  have 
a  second  official  to  assist  him  In  the  voting 
process. 

Subsections  (h)  and  (1)  will  shorten  and 
simplify  the  party  primary  ballots  under  the 
1955  Election  Act,  by  eliminating  the  elec- 
tion of  alternates  to  the  various  party  offi- 
cials. The  party  primary  ballots  have  been 
widely  criticized  because  of  their  length  and 
compiexity.  The  elimination  of  the  election 
of  the  election  of  alternate  officials  will  sub- 
stantially shorten  the  ballots  in  a  number  of 


cases.  At  the  same  time,  the  arternates  can, 
of  course,  be  selected  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, by  caucus  or  other  means  not  involv- 
ing tlie  use  of  the  cltywlde  primary  election 
machinery.  The  party  officials  themselves 
(national  committeemen  and  women,  dele- 
gates to  the  presidential  nominating  con- 
ventions and,  when  designated  by  the  par- 
ties, members,  and  officials  of  the  local  party 
committees)  would  continue  to  be  elected  by 
ballots  under  the  present  election  law. 

Subsection  (J)  amends  the  existing  law  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  party  primary  ballots 
may  contain  presidential  preference  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  voter  (if  the 
party  committee  so  desires  and  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates  do  not  ob- 
ject). The  right  to  have  such  questions  on 
the  ballot  under  the  present  law  has  been 
sharply  disputed  ever  since  the  act  passed  in 
1955,  and  a  1964  court  decision  cast  a  further 
cloud  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions to  permit  presidential  preference  ques- 
tions under  existing  law.  With  this  amend- 
ment, these  presidential  preference  ques- 
tions would  replace  the  so-called  party  ques- 
tions. These  party  questions  have  been 
criticized  as  diluting  the  powers  of  the 
elected  party  officials  to  formulate  party  pol- 
icies, and  also  because  the  questions  add  fur- 
ther to  the  length  of  the  ballot. 

Subsection  (k)  would  remove  an  ambig- 
uity In  existing  election  law  by  establishing 
a  clear  deadline  for  filing  the  designations  of 
the  offices  of  local  party  committees  to  be 
filled  by  the  party  primary  elections. 

Under  the  existing  election  law  each  can- 
didate on  the  ballot  has  the  right  to  have  one 
watcher  at  each  polling  place.  Subsection 
(1)  would  change  this  arrangement  slightly 
in  the  light  of  the  length  of  the  party  pri- 
mary ballots  (In  the  1964  election,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  over  250  candidates  on 
the  party  ballots) ,  to  give  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions authority  to  issue  regulations  reason- 
ably limiting  the  number  of  watchers  in  each 
voting  place,  and  reasonably  to  regulate  the 
scope  of  the  watchers'  activities,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  their  rights  to  perform 
their  important  duties. 

Subsection  (m)  would  give  the  Board  of 
Elections  clear  authority  to  declare  that  duly 
nominated  and  unopposed  candidates  for  of- 
fice are  elected  ^vithout  opposition.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  so  elected  would  appear 
on  the  ballot,  together  with  the  names  of  all 
the  candidates  who  are  opposed  and  whose 
election  Is  to  be  determined  by  the  voters 
This  change  will  further  simplify  and  shorten 
ballot  forms,  without  in  any  way  diminishing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  elections  under  the 
act. 

Subsection  (n)  changes  the  method  of 
compensation  of  the  members  of  th'e  three- 
man  Board  of  Elections.  They  are  now  paid 
$25  per  day  while  performing  their  duties. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  act  there  will  be 
two  elections  in  every  even-numbered  year, 
with  occasional  special  elections  to  be  ex- 
pected from  time  to  time,  thus  substantially 
increasing  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. The  amount  of  time  spent  by  Board 
members  in  an  election  year  is  substantial, 
and  the  changeover  to  a  modest,  fixed  annual 
compensation  is  desirable  and  appropriate 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

Subsection  (o)  amends  the  law  so  as  to  give 
the  candidates  a  period  of  30  days  after  each 
election  in  order  to  complete  and  file  their 
financial  reports.  At  present  they  have  only 
10  days  in  which  to  perform  this  work,  a 
period  which  is  insufficient  and  unworkable. 
Subsection  (p)  tightens  up  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  present  law  so  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  any  false  statement  by  a 
registrant  with  respect  to  qualifications  for 
voting  will  render  him  subject  to  penalty, 
whereas  the  present  act  limits  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  penal  provision  to  false  statements 
as  to  the  registrant's  residence  or  voting 
privileges  outside  the  District.    The  bill  also 


makes  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  act 
applicable  to  the  restrictions  on  contribu- 
tions and  requirements  for  reporting  expen- 
ditures 

Subsections  (q)  and  (r)  amend  the  title, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  existing  law.  so  as 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  act  provides  for 
the  election  of  the  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Represenatives  in  addition  to  the  other  offi- 
cials elected  under  the  existing  law. 

Subsection  (s)  makes  it  clear  that  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  become  effective  en  the 
date  of  approval,  except  the  provision  which 
reactivates  the  registration  of  voters,  and 
which  would  take  effect  30  days  after  the  act 
is  approved. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  present  system  of  2-year  terms  for 
U.S.  Representatives  is  archaic.  Too 
much  of  a  Congressman's  time  is  spent 
in  doing  the  necessary  campaigning  for 
reelection,  and  not  enough  time  is  left 
for  representing  the  people. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  a  congressional 
election  at  the  same  time  as  the  presi- 
dential election  every  4  years  would  re- 
flect the  choice  of  the  country  in  t)oth  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  This 
would  avoid  much  of  the  stagnation  that 
arises  when  one  party  controls  the  leg- 
islative and  the  other  controls  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

I  was  pleased  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  held  hearings  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  394.  This  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  4-year  terms  for  Congressmen 
was  sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Frank 
Chelf  of  Kentucky.  I  supported  Con- 
gressman Chelf  in  August  when  I  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
continue  to  support  him  today. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  present  a  recent  editori&l 
which  stresses  the  need  for  a  change  in 
our  present  system.  The  article  was 
printed  in  the  Carroll  Daily  Times  Her- 
ald, a  newspaper  in  the  Seventh  Iowa 
District.  The  editorial  follows: 
Longer  Terms 
Representative  Frank  Chelfs  bill  provid- 
ing 4-year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  now  languishes  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Tliere  is  no  chance  it  will 
be  brought  to  a  vote  In  the  closing  days  of 
this  session  Many  who  have  devoted  some 
thought  to  the  problems  of  representative 
government  in  our  complex  society  will  agree, 
we  think,  that  when  the  next  Congress  con- 
venes this  measure  ought  to  receive  more 
attention. 

A  few  generations  ago  it  was  feasible  to 
have  the  2-year  term  as  a  means  of  making 
Members  of  the  House  quickly  answerable  to 
the  electorate  Ses.sions  were  much  briefer 
than  in  recent  times,  and  the  task  of  being  a 
Congressman  was  far  simpler  than  it  Is  to- 
day. By  now  the  complexities  of  the  Job  are 
such  that  mastering  it  takes  longer  and  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  need  to  run  con 
stantly  for  reelection 
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-year  term  would  be  short  enough  to 
representatives  sensitive  to  their  con- 
stituents' desires.     It  would  be  long  enough 
them  a  far  better  chance  than  they 
lave  to  concentrate  on  the  business  of 
ting    In     the     general     interest.     The 
bill  may  not  be  the  complete  answer. 
.  should  make  a  good  takeoff  point  for 
leading  *x}  action. 
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of  Hon.  Bob  Ellsworth's  Newsletter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 


Friday.  October  22. 1965 

ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  include  the  text  of  my  news- 
lettei  which  is  being  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Third  District  of  Kan- 
sas: 

Tot7r|Congressman,  Bob  Ellsworth,  Reports 
From  Washington 
A  t  }ugh  and  demanding  year  in  Congress 
has  c  >me  to  a  close.  I  have  enjoyed  serving 
you.  ind  thought  you  might  enjoy  a  few 
obserrations  from  Inside  Capitol  Hill. 

atom  smasher  for  KANSAS? 

As  khe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  nar- 
rows Its  list,  the  Third  District  of  Kansas 
is  stll  I  In  the  running  for  the  $300  million 
atom  Bmasher.  Many  of  us  have  cooperated 
and  y  worked  hard  on  this  project — our  fu- 
ture :  s  bright,  we  hope  to  win.  If  not.  we 
have  learned  a  good  deal  about  attracting 
and  loldlng  new  space-age  industry  for 
Kans4s 

A  NEW  HOOVER  COMMISSION 

NevI  programs  costing  billions  of  dollars 
are  m  tw  being  set  up  by  Federal  legislation. 
In  th<  last  few  weeks  over  two  dozen  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  (including  House  Repub- 
lican Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford)  have  joined 
me  ir  sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  a 
new  C  ommisslon  to  review  management  and 
operas  Ion  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
emment.  It  Is  high  time  for  such  a  Com- 
missicn,  patterned  after  the  effective  Hoover 
Comn  issions  of  the  past,  to  make  sure  the 
taxpa;  er  is  getting  maximum  efficiency  for 
each  I  lollar  spent  on  new  and  old  programs. 

ELLSWORTH    BILLS 

our  Representative  I  have  introduced 
bills  this  session  of  Congress.  They 
result  of  study,  research,  and  discus- 
with  colleagues,  and  visits  and  ex- 
of  letters  with  citizens  of  the  Third 
t.  Below  are  a  few  of  special  interest : 
first  bill,  to  repeal  many  of  the  Federal 
taxes,  was  introduced  on  January  4. 
other  Congressmen  joined  as  sponsors. 
June  21,  the  President  signed  into  law 
repealing  the  excise  taxes. 
Bobby  Baker  affair  pointed  to  the 
or  a  congressional  code  of  ethics.  I 
submitted  a  bill  to  establish  such  a 
If  passed.  I  believe  it  would  do  much 
ore  Congress  to  the  position  of  respect 
es  as  the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
rid. 
Medicare  was  one  of  the  hottest  issues  in 
Congi  »ss  this  year.  I  opposed  the  financing 
of  th ;  mandatory  administration  program 
and  eintroduced  my  voluntary  medicare 
propo  lal  to  be  administered  by  private  in- 
suran  ;e  companies.  My  viewpoint  did  not 
preval  1.  although  It  was  accepted  in  a  por- 
tion 0  f  the  final  version. 

I  alio  Introduced  a  bill  to  Increase  social 
security  benefits.     Many  Ideas  from  my  bill 


were  written  into  the  administration's  legis- 
lation— now  law.  This  will  be  some  help  to 
senior  citizens  faced  with  rising  living  costs. 

ELLSWORTH    COMMITTEES 

Congressional  committees  are  the  backbone 
of  our  legislative  work.  Here  we  study  bills 
and  social  problems  in  detail.  During  hear- 
ings public  witnesses  and  administration 
spokesmen  testify  and  are  cross-examined. 
After  long  hours,  often  weeks,  of  testimony, 
we  committee  members  roll  up  our  sleeves  in 
closed  sessions  and  hammer  out  bills  and  re- 
ports that  establish  policy  and  law  to  guide 
the  Nation. 

Working  in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
I  became  aware  of  dangers  in  our  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  In  June,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  and  called  for  reform. 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  liked  the  speech, 
talked  with  the  President,  and  the  United 
States  is  now  providing  world  leadership  in 
this  field.  Last  month  I  was  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  which  made  important  progress 
at  the  103-natlon  International  Monetary 
Fund  Conference. 

Bills  concerning  veterans  and.  often,  ac- 
tive servicemen  are  considered  in  the  Vet- 
erans" Aflfairs  Committee.  One  important 
bill  on  which  many  of  us  worked,  provides 
up  to  $10,000  worth  of  life  insurance  for 
American  fighting  men.  On  September  20. 
I  told  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
bill  Is  of  great  Importance  to  our  service- 
men, their  wives  and  children — it  passed 
unanimously. 

When  Vivian  and  I  spent  an  evening  at  the 
White  House,  I  had  a  chance  to  discuss  open- 
ing new  markets  abroad  for  Kansas  wheat 
with  the  President.  If  we  could  sell  to  avail- 
able markets,  the  impact  on  Kansas  would 
be  about  the  same  as  opening  a  large  space- 
age  Industry.  All  of  the  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation  has  been  working  on  this. 
The  President  has  expressed  interest  but  has 
not  yet  acted. 

THIS     was     the     year     THAT     WAS 

This  was  the  year  of  the  galloping  Con- 
gress. Like  a  well-oiled  machine.  It  cranked 
out  bills — some  good,  some  poorly  drawn, 
most  expensive.  This  was  the  year  of  medi- 
care, higher  education,  air  pollution  con- 
trol, omnibus  housing.  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation,  drug  controls,  om- 
nibus farm  program,  excise  ta.x  reductions 
A  multitude  of  "minor"  bills  also  passed. 
Issues  like  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  will  still  be  with  us  next 
year. 

The  Third  District  of  Kansas  has  every- 
thing: Cities,  towns,  farms,  suburbs,  flatland. 
highland,  colleges,  labor,  management,  and 
on  and  on.  A  colleague  once  said  it  sounded 
like  the  entire  United  States  in  one  congres- 
sional district.  Your  views  are  as  diverse  as 
the  district,  and  I  enjoy  hearing  from  you 
and  working  for  you. 

The  $100  billion  Federal  budget  holds  a 
multitude  of  stories  affecting  our  lives.  We 
could  talk  about  taxes,  or  millions  of  dollars 
going  to  KU  for  higher  education,  or  thou- 
sands going  to  Pomona  for  water  pollution 
control,  or  30  Olathe  children  enrolled  in 
Project  Headstart.  One  gratifying  activity 
on  which  my  staff  and  I  sf>end  much  time, 
has  been  development  of  flood  control,  water 
conservation  and  recreation  projects.  The 
economy  of  our  entire  area  Is  boosted  by  these 
important  programs. 

My  office  is  your  office.  More  than  2.000 
have  visited  us  this  year.  When  you  are  In 
town — come  in.  We  can  give  you  passes  to 
the  House  and  Senate.  With  advance  notice 
we  can  arrange  VIP  tours  of  various  agencies. 

Many  thousands  sent  letters  this  year.  Let- 
ters help  me  to  know  your  views  on  im- 
portant issues,  or  allow  me  to  assist  you  with 
a  problem  Involving  the  Federal  Government. 
Keep  writing:  Congressman  Bob  Ellsworth, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  space  of  a  newsletter  Is  all  too  brief. 
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but  perhaps  this  one  has  given  you  a  eiimnc. 
of  Capitol  Hill  this  year.    I  hope  we  can  S 
together  at  home,  during  adjournmeat   for 
an  exchange  of  views  and  a  firsthand  rennrV 
Sincerely,  P°" 

Bob  Ellsworth, 
your  Congressman 


The  Campbell  Soup  Plant  in  Paris,  Tex.— 
President  Marphy,  Friend  of  Rural 
America — Offers  Solution  to  Rural 
Area  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ade- 
quacy with  which  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  the  enormous  problems  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population  gives  cause  for  added 
study.  This  is  especially  true  when  it 
comes  to  the  urban  areas  of  this  country 
which  are  now  the  center  of  this  Na- 
tion's population. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation now  live  in  cities;  our  farm  popu- 
lation has  declined  from  30  million  in 
1930  to  12  million  today,  representing 
only  6  percent  of  our  population.  This 
reduction  in  rural  population  has  been 
caused  by  a  vast  increase  in  farm  pro- 
ductivity, the  replacement  of  small  farms 
by  large  mechanized  operations,  and 
more  job  opportunities  offered  in  cities 
to  people  who  could  not  make  a  decent 
living  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  recently  addi-essed 
himself  to  the  problems  of  the  rural 
areas  of  this  country  in  an  address  to  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Muiphy 
discussed  the  all  too  familiar  problems 
that  a  large  city  creates,  but  makes  a 
proposal  which.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
merits  some  thoughtful  consideration. 
Recognizing  the  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed citizens  in  our  cities  and  the  de- 
cline in  small  farming  in  our  rural  areas, 
Mr.  Murphy  proposes  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  new  manufacturing  plants  be  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas  so  that  the  work 
force,  made  available  by  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  farms,  would  not  have  to 
move  to  crowded  metropolitan  areas  to 
find  work. 

Mr.  Murphy  describes  the  way  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  established  a  new 
plant  making  use  of  the  rural  labor  sup- 
ply in  my  congressional  district  in  Paris, 
Tex.  In  a  community  of  21.000  people, 
the  new  plant  employed  1,500  new  work- 
ers, who  readily  adapted  to  the  work  of 
handling  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
manufacturing  machines.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  Campbell  decision  to  set- 
tle in  Paris.  Tex.,  proved  to  be  successful; 
the  employees  developed  the  necessary 
skills  in  at  least  as  short  a  time  as  was 
the  case  in  urban  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Murphy's 
statement  to  my  colleagues : 


The  Rural-Uhban  Balance 
(BvW  B.  Murphy,  president,  Campbell 
*  Soup  Co.) 


Michigan  Is  well  known  throughout  the 
world  for  Its  metalworking  Industries,  of 
rourse  But  to  those  of  us  In  the  food  In- 
dustry, it  is  equally  renowed  for  its  high- 
Quality  agricultural  production  and  for  Its 
Dositlon  as  a  leader  in  education  relating  to 
foods  The  food  industry  leans  heavily  on 
Michigan  farms  for  a  wide  variety  of  ingredi- 
ents and  on  its  great  universities  for  teach- 
ing and  research  in  agriculture,  biology,  and 
food  distribution.  ^     .       ».     . 

When  one  is  in  the  food  Industry  he  Is 
likely  to  find  it  advantageous  and  usually 
necessary  to  keep  closely  attuned  to  the  peo- 
Dle  of  our  country  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  there's  a  well-established  custom 
of  eating  foods  at  least  three  times  a  day. 
Also  the  food  habits  of  the  population  are 
pretty  decisive  in  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  food  business.  .       .    ,     ^       ^ 

There  are  two  subjects  relating  to  food  and 
people  that  are  much  discussed  these  days 
and  that  are  of  concern  to  anyone  who  is 
thinking  of  the  future.  The  first  of  these 
Is  the  country's  and  the  world's  ability  to 
provide  the  necessary  food  as  population 
shoots  upward;  and  second,  the  adequacy  of 
water  supplies.  ^  ^   ^  .     * 

A  third  subject  is  less  discussed  but  Just 
as  vital :  The  continued  shifting  of  popula- 
tion from  the  farms  and  small  rural  places  to 
the  mammoth  metropolitan  areas.  To  a 
food  processor  who  deals  with  and  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  farmers  in  the  rural  areas, 
this  shifting  of  people  and  what  It  means  is 
a  matter  of  more  than  small  Importance. 

Today  I  should  like  to  discus  briefly  the 
first  two  of  these  subjects;  namely,  food 
production  potentials  and  adequacy  of  water 
supply  and  then  deal  with  the  question  of 
where  people  are  going  to  live  and  work. 

Now,  there  are  many  predictions  about  the 
things  to  come.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
least  unreliable  has  to  do  with  the  future 
population  trend.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  come 
close  to  doubling  and  that  of  the  world  about 
double  over  the  next  35  years:  that  is.  by  the 
year  2000.  This  sounds  like  the  distant  fu- 
ture, but  actually  it  isn't  so  far  off.  A 
growth  rate  of  2  percent  per  year  means  dou- 
bling In  35  years. 

Can  this  vastly  greater  population  be  fed? 
This  Is  a  complicated  subject  In  Itself.  There 
Is  a  different  answer  for  North  America  than 
for  Asia  or  South  America.  For  North  Amer- 
ica, the  answer  Is  an  unequivocal  "yes."  For 
some  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
answer  hinges  on  economic,  educational,  and 
political  accomplishments  more  than  on  the 
technical  question  of  the  earth's  food  pro- 
duction potentials.  Since  food  supplies  are 
inadequate  now  in  Asia,  the  future  for  food 
in  that  part  of  the  globe^ls  full  of  problems. 
For  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  situation  Is  less 
questionable. 

I  believe  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  raise  food 
production  to  a  much  higher  level.  The 
world's  arable  land  Is  about  6.6  bUllon  acres 
and  only  about  3  billion  are  used  for  agrlc\il- 
ture.  Furthermore,  substantial  progress  Is 
being  made  In  reducing  the  huge  crop  losses 
caused  by  insects,  viruses,  predators,  weeds 
and  nematodes  and  there  are  continued  im- 
provements in  the  techniques  of  crop  produc- 
tion. A  combination  of  reduced  losses  and 
better  growing  methods  means  that  the  yield 
per  acre  generally  can  climb  to  much  higher 
levels.  The  agricultural  productivity  in 
large  areas  of  our  country  and  in  many 
countries  of  the  world  is  not  near  Its  practi- 
cal limit  and  will  rise  as  modern  agricultural 
research  and  development  is  applied  to  meet 
local  conditions. 

For  example,  a  careful  program  of  agricul- 
tural research  In  Mexico,  sponsored  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  boosted  corn  and 
rice  crops  and  enabled  that  country  to  be- 


come self-supporting  and,  in  fact,  an  export- 
ing nation  for  wheat,  sugar,  and  cotton. 
Mexico  is  now  engaged  In  a  well-rounded  re- 
search program  that  is  showing  fine  results 
for  many  other  crops.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  yields  per  acre  for  a  long 
list  of  grains  and  vegetables  have  more  than 
doubled  since  World  War  II  and  can  go  much 
further  with  research  work  now  underway. 
The  productivity  figures  for  cattle  and  poul- 
try have  also  climbed  rapidly.  Genetics  re- 
search can  bring  resistance  to  some  of  the 
crop  debilitating  factors.  Crop-growing  ex- 
periments result  in  improved  growing  meth- 
ods. Chemical  research  is  producing  means 
for  more  effective  disease  and  predator 
resistance  and  for  weed  controls. 

The  adequacy  of  water   for   a   population 
that  will  nearly  double  over  the  next  35  years 
Is  vital  to  the  food  industry  for  the  simple 
reason  that  40  percent  of  the  water  used  in 
the  United  States  today  is  for  Irrigation.     If 
a  higher  percentage  of  our  arable  land  is  to 
be  planted,  a  primary  concern  is  water  sup- 
ply.    The  subject  of  water  is  just  coming  Into 
its  own  as  a  national  problem.     The  3-year 
below-normal     rainfall     in     the     Northeast 
States  triggered  this  sudden  general  interest, 
although  water  as  a  subject  of  major  national 
and   regional   concern   would   have   come  to 
the  forefront  In  any  event  sooner  or  later. 
There  Is  plenty  of  water  for  a  doubled  pop- 
ulation and  much  more  if  water  supply  and 
its  distribution  is  given  attention.     It  is  a 
sure  thing  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
a  little  more  for  water  in  the  future.    Un- 
metered   homes,   unlined   irrigation   ditches, 
undistributed  surpluses,  uncaptured  rain  and 
snow  runoffs,  and  untreated  waste  water,  of 
necessity,  will  be  frowned  upon,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, water  supplies  will  probably  be  adequate 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  third  subject  for  discussion  here, 
namely,  Increased  population.  Is  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  food  production  potentials 
and  water  supply.  Where  is  this  increased 
population  going  to  live  and  work?  If  the 
present  trend  toward  greater  and  greater  pop- 
ulation concentration  continues,  there  will 
be  rather  drastic  environmental  effects  on 
most  of  us  having  to  do  with  the  way  we 
live — our  taxes — and  our  peace  of  mind — 
among  other  things.  Incidentally,  the  entire 
September  issue  of  Scientific  American  is  de- 
voted to  the  problems  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  viewed  from  the  standpoint  that  big 
cities  will  get  bigger  and  bigger. 

Why  would  a  businessman  and  a  food  proc- 
essor worry  much  about  population  trends  as 
long  as  they're  going  up?  There  are  at  least 
two  good  reasons: 

1.  As  a  food  processor,  he  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  continuing  Increases 
m  crop  yields  per  acre,  not  only  to  raise  food 
production,  but  to  help  hold  consumer  food 
prices.  This  increasing  productivity,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  fewer  and  fewer  farms  produc- 
ing larger  and  larger  crops,  carries  with  it  the 
problem  of  surplus  farm  and  small -town 
population. 

2.  As  a  businessman  and  taxpayer,  he  must 
be  interested  In  the  massive  problems  and  in 
the  costs  to  convert  the  metropolitan  centers 
Into  attractive,  livable  places. 

Last  March,  President  Johnson  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  housing  and  cities.  He 
said,  "Over  70  percent  of  our  population — 
135  million  Americans — live  in  urban  areas. 
A  half  century  from  now  320  million  of  our 
400  million  Americans  will  live  in  such  areas. 
And  our  largest  cities  will  receive  the  greatest 
impact  of  growth.  In  our  time,  two  giant 
and  dangerous  forces  are  converging  on  our 
cities:  the  forces  of  growth  and  of  decay. 
Between  today  and  the  year  2000.  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  population  increases  will 
occur  in  urban  areas.  During  the  next  15 
years,  30  million  people  will  be  added  to  our 
cities.  Each  year.  In  the  coming  generation, 
we  win  add  the  equivalent  of  15  cities  of 
200,000  each." 


Plans  are  already  being  considered  for  the 
huge  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington— for  the  enormous  metropolitan  areas 
centered  by  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Miami,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 
These  plans  Involve  much  needed  programs 
for  cleanup,  rehabilitation,  and  upgrading. 
People  are  to  be  stacked  on  top  of  each  other 
In  Innumerable  large  apartment  projects — 
distances  from  suburbs  to  city  centers  will 
increase — breakfasts  will  be  served  earlier 
and  dinners  later — transportation  needs  will 
soak  up  vast  areas  of  valuable  urban  and 
suburban  property. 

This  picture  of  greater  and  greater  pop- 
ulation concentration  is  to  me  unpleasant 
and  expensive,  and  I  would  hope,  not  inevi- 
table. It  makes  for  a  more  Impersonal  exist- 
ence, higher  taxes,  more  government  con- 
trols, and  In  most  ways  what  can  be  con- 
sidered a  distorted  existence,  at  least  by  the 
standards  we  know  today. 

Yet.  we  are  on  our  way  to  this  rather 
dismal  prospect  If  we  continue  for  the  next 
35  years  the  trend  toward  urban  concentra- 
tion that  has  characterized  the  past  35 
years. 

Thlrty-flve    years    ago.    the    farm    popu- 
lation was  approximately  30,500,000  people. 
In  1965,  It  Is  about  12.500,000.    Farm  popu- 
lation was  almost  one-fourth  of  our  popula- 
tion 35  years  ago,  whereas  today  it  is  only 
6'/2   percent.     In  contrast,  the  metropolitan 
areas  with  populations  of  over  1  million  to- 
taled 43   nUlllon  people  In    1930  and   today 
about  8C  million.     The  reduction  In  the  farm 
population  has  come  about  through  the  tre- 
mendous     productivity      improvements     in 
farming,  the  sharp  reduction  in  numbers  of 
small  farms,  plus  the  job  opportunities  of- 
fered in  the  big  cities  for  people  who  had 
difficulty  making  a  living  In  the  rural  areas. 
An  analysis  of  population  figures  by  coun- 
ties shows  what  has  been  happening.     Coun- 
ties with  less  than  25,000  population  not  con- 
tiguous to  metropolitan   areas  represent  61 
percent  of  all  counties — they  also  have   61 
percent  of  the  land  area  but  only  12  percent 
of  the  population.     Counties  with  25.000  to 
100,000  population  and  not  In  metropolitan 
areas   represent   26    percent   of   all    counties 
and  20  percent  of  the  population.     Adding 
these  together  yields  32  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation as  against  42  percent  35  years  ago.  yet 
they  represent  88  percent  of  all  counties  and 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  land  area. 
Now,  let's  look  at  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  1  million  or  over.     There  are  164  counties 
in  this  category  that  represent  less   than   5 
percent  of  the  land  area  but  have  41  percent 
of  the  population.     This  population  has  gone 
up   in   a  disproportionate  amount   over  the 
last  35  years.     If  we  examine  the  record  on 
distribution  of  employment  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  the  most   recent   count 
shows  that  the  metropolitan  areas  have  48 
percent  of  the  total. 

We  know  that  the  combination  of  metro- 
politan Industrialization  and  scientific  farm 
developments  has  caused  many  millions  of 
rural  people  to  go  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 
What  problems  we  creat«d  for  ourselves. 
Had  Industry  expanded  by  decentralization 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  now  is  the  case, 
and  had  it  gone  Into  the  thousands  of  small 
cities  and  towns,  the  rural  citizens  who 
could  not  make  a  living  on  their  farnis  could 
have  found  jobs  in  local  Industry  and  the 
overcrowding  of  big  city  areas  would  be  far 
less. 

This  Isn't  a  phenomenon  of  North  America. 
The  vast  slums  of  Caracas,  Mexico  City,  and 
Lima,  for  example,  are  made  up  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  families  from  rural  sections 
who  are  attracted  to  the  possibility  of  jobs 
In  the  IndTistry  that  clusters  In  metropolitan 
areas.  One  day  the  merit  of  industrial 
decentralization  will  be  recognized  through- 
out the  world  and  those  from  the  poor  farms 
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It  is  In  order  to  suggest  that  In 
States  the  disproportionate  In- 
concentratlon  in  the  metropolitan 
1  lot  go  further  and  further  and  also  to 
that  manufacturers  can  do  them- 
a  favor  and  our  country  a  service  by 
allocating  a  fair  share  of  their  new  plants 
to  the  rural  areas 

We  ilready  have  critical  urban  problems 
Those  problems  will  be  compounded  If  the 
trend  toward  the  metropolitan  areas  that 
charac  ierized  the  past  35  years  continues  into 
the  future 
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tills  city  of  Detroit,  there  Is  an  aggres- 
ban  renewal  program  led  by  Mayor 
that  obviously  is  badly  needed  and 
Illustrates  the  kind  of  attack  that 
!  carried  on  in  all  major  cities.  But 
doesn't  need  to  have  further  mlgra- 
om  the  rural  areas. 

,  where  I  live  Is  also  making 

efforts   to  upgrade   its   character 

has  a  long  struggle  ahead.    It  too 

need   further  migrations    from    the 

cfjuntles.     The  conditions  in  New  York, 

and  Loe  Angeles  are  too  well  known 

description  here. 

estimated,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
ei  timate,  that  over  the  next  35  years. 
>ur  population  will  double,  the  num- 
'arms  wil  decrease  from  today's  3.300.- 
ibout  1,500.000  and  that  fstrm  popula- 
11  drop  from  today's  12 '^  to  alx>ut  6 
Since  In  35  years  the  12  Vi  million 
double  to  approximately  24  mll- 
farms  will  then  need  only  6 '/a  mil- 
means  a  surplus  of  about  18  mll- 
rhese  are  conservative  figures.     Other 
Indicate  that  there  wUl  be  only 
farms  and  a  farm  population  of 
million.    There  is  no  estimate  for  the 
reduction  In  numbers  of  people  In 
owns   serving   the   farm   population. 
reduction  easily  can  match  in  numbers 
frwn  the  farms.     The  trend  to 
>nd  fewer  farms  and  lower  farm  and 
■ural  population  has  been  going  on 
years  and  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 
does  not  mean  that  our  crop  produc- 
be   less — In    fact,    it   will    be   far 
but  It  will  be  done  by  much  larger 
Emd  by  further  farm  mechanization 
crop  productivity  gains.    I  am  not 
that  we  are  going  to  have  farm 
An  overwhelming   proportion  of 
undoiibtedly  will  be  family  farms 
are  today,  but  these  will  be  family 
much  larger  acreage,  operated  with 
sophisticated  machinery  and  with  fewer 
per  unit  of  crop  production.    In 
average    value    of    a    farm    was 
the  average  value  of  a  farm 
It  is  estimated  that  35  years  from 
average   value  of  a  farm    will  be 
or  more.    This  means  that  there  will 
farms  and  millions  of  people  from 
f^rms  and  rural  towns  will  be  looking 
If  the  trend  of  the  last  35  years 
,  they  will  go  to  the  large  cities  and 
to  the  metropolitan  centers. 

is  an  exciting  occupation  when 
has  good  education  and  train- 
when  the  farm  has  the  potential  to 
This  means  a  sizeable  acreage. 
F  roduotlon    modem    farm    machinery, 
■    fertilizing  and  sprajrlng  and  ample 
ipply. 

's  no  fun  being  a  break-even  or  loss 
and  so  over  the  last  several  decades 
been  an  evolutionary  change  en- 
large, year-after-year  reductions  in 
This  will  continue,  in  all  prob- 
untll  there  remains  a  hard  core  of 
high  Income  farmers.    Speak- 
i  taxpayer,  this  will  be  a  good  thing 
ways  than  one. 
]  act  that  there  Is  considerable  xinem- 
In  the  poor  sections  of  big  cities 
eem  to  argue  for  concentrating  new 
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plants  In  such  areas.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  superficial  conclusion.  There  are  plenty 
of  Job  opportunities  now  in  the  big  cities  for 
trained  people. 

The  principal  problem  of  the  unemployed 
is  lack  of  education.  Educated  people  do  not 
have  trouble  getting  Jobs  and  this  applies 
to  all  nations  and  all  races.  Our  unemploy- 
ment is  heavily  concentrated  In  the  ages  of 
16  to  25  and  primarily  among  those  without 
good  education  or  training.  Motivate  these 
young  people  to  want  an  education,  to  want 
to  work  and  to  want  to  be  trained,  and  the 
vast  employment  opportunities  now  existing 
in  big  cities  will  be  available  to  them. 

If  most  of  the  new  manufacturing  plants 
are  loaded  into  the  metropolitan  areas,  this 
won't  solve  the  unemployment  problem  of 
the  uneducated,  but  it  will  cause  millions 
more  from  the  rural  counties  to  drift  to  the 
big  cities  to  look  for  Jobs. 

You  might  ask  what  will  stop  this  greater 
and  greater  big-city  concentration.  People 
are  going  to  move  where  they  want  to  and 
the  mobility  of  the  American  people  is  well 
established.  If  the  Jobs  are  available  In  the 
metropolitan  areas,  the  people  are  going  to 
those  Jobs.  By  the  same  token,  if  Jobs  are 
available  in  the  thousands  of  small  towns 
and  cities  away  from  the  metropolitan  areas, 
I  think  most  of  the  people  in  these  rural 
areas  will  not  move.  They  will  prefer  to  live 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
raised.  People  everywhere  can  read.  They 
see  television  and  they  read  the  papers.  They 
know  about  urban  crowding  and  the  urban 
crimes.  They  also  know  that  smaller  places 
are  friendly.  They  know  that  in  the  small 
town  or  city  it  takes  only  5  to  15  minutes  to 
travel  between  home  and  work.  Generally, 
parking  is  not  a  problem.  For  those  who 
golf,  the  golf  course  is  near  enough  to  their 
place  of  work  to  permit  nine  holes  before 
dinner.  If  one  likes  to  hunt  and  fish,  the 
hunting  and  fishing  frequently  are  quite 
handy  also.  If  one  runs  into  trouble,  the 
neighbors  will  help  and  not  look  the  other 
way. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  travel  a  good 
deal  find  much  of  this  Industrial  decentral- 
ization going  on  right  now.  Industrial 
plants  are  springing  up  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country,  but  they  are  also 
still  springing  up  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
as  well  and  in  greater  proportion.  At  the 
present  time,  we  have  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  to  greater  and  greater  big  city  crowd- 
ing. 

For  the  most  recent  lO-year  period  for 
which  figures  are  available,  that  is  1952-62, 
the  number  of  business  establishments  of 
all  kinds,  manufacturing  and  nonmanufac- 
turlng  combined,  that  had  over  100  em- 
ployees. Increased  from  50.900  to  57,000. 
Over  46  percent  of  that  Increase  took  place 
m  the  already  overcrowded  164  counties  that 
represent  metropolitan  areas. 

To  place  this  in  another  perspective,  by  the 
latest  figures  available,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple employed  in  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
rural  counties  Is  about  1.1  million  and  has 
gone  up  only  450,000  in  20  years.  The  num- 
ber of  people  in  manufacturing  plants  in 
metropoliUn  areas  Is  8.5  million  and  has 
gone  up  3.4  million  in  20  years,  over  seven 
times  as  much  as  in  the  rural  counties:  so  5 
percent  of  the  land  and  5  percent  of  the 
counties  have  had  seven  times  as  many  new 
Jobs  as  the  rural  60  percent  land  area.  This 
is  concentration  and  overcrowding  with  a 
vengeance. 

If  manufacturers  were  to  schedule  a  fair 
share  of  their  new  plants  to  the  small  places 
distant  from  the  metropolitan  areas  as  sug- 
gested here,  this  could  well  bring  down  the 
wrath  of  the  metropolitan  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  metropolitan  real  estate  promot- 
ers, but  it  should  not.  Even  if  there  were 
no  more  manufacturing  plants  built  in  the 
already  overcrowded  urban  areas,  there  is 
still  mco-e  cleaning  up  to  do,  more  building 
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expansion,  more  growth  In  the  urban  cen- 
ters  than  probably  can  be  handled  well 

Most  of  our  urban  centers  now  have  verv 
difficult  water  and  sewage  problems.  All  ot 
them  need  housing  improvements  Their 
educational  facilities,  which  should  be  flrst 
rate  to  cope  with  big  city  problems,  are  in 
general,  far  from  that  much-needed  level 
This  applies  to  the  situation  today.  With- 
out a  further  disproportionate  share  of  new 
manufacturing  plants  added  to  metropolitan 
centers,  the  load  on  transportation,  on  water 
and  sewage  systems,  on  housing  and  on  edu- 
cation will  be  vastly  greater  in  the  future  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  the  metropolitan 
centers  will  have  constantly  rising  popula- 
tions and  greater  demands  on  contiguous 
business. 

It  happens  that  there  is  an  enormous  seg- 
ment of  the  business  complex  that  can't  be 
disassociated  from  the  great  population  of 
the  metropolitan  centers.  I  refer  here  to  the 
services  industry  which  includes  retailing 
wholesaling,  utilities,  transportation,  con- 
struction, entertainment,  banking,  Insur- 
ance and  all  of  the  other  types  of  services 
that  are  necessarily  Indigenous  to  the  popu- 
lation.  They  must  be  located  where  they  are 
needed.  It  also  happens  that  the  services 
part  of  our  economy  is  our  fastest-growing 
portion  and  now  exceeds  in  employment  the 
manufacturing  part. 

The  metropolitan  areas  will  have  their 
hands  full  adjusting  to  the  growth  in  the 
services  Industries  without  further  massive 
manufacturing  plant  loads. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  in  this 
area  of  Industrial  development  and  popula- 
tion growth  that  everything  is  cut  and  dried. 
In  my  company,  for  example,  we  now  have 
five  plants  In  metropolitan  areas.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  some  necessary  expansion 
in  three  of  these  plants.  We  have  rehablh- 
tated  all  of  them  in  order  to  raise  their  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  do  not  think  for  the  futxu-e  that  It  would 
possibly  come  about  that  all  new  manufac- 
turing plants  could  be  located  in  the  counties 
of  smaller  population,  but  I  would  hope  that 
a  greater  portion  would  be  so  located  than 
has  been  the  case  In  the  past  so  that  the 
work  force  made  available  by  the  reduction 
in  numbers  of  farms  would  not  have  to  move 
to  the  metropolitan  areas  to  find  work. 

Assuming  it  to  be  desirable,  how  Is  this 
scattering  of  new  manufacturing  plants  to 
be  accomplished?  In  England  and  Prance, 
for  example,  It  is  done  by  government  flat. 
Belgium  has  a  most  effective  voluntary  pro- 
gram that  stresses  the  logic  of  utilizing  avail- 
able rural  labor,  lower  taxes,  and  low-cost 
real  estate.  I  think  in  oiar  country  decen- 
tralization is  now  going  on  to  some  extent 
and  will  be  done  to  a  much  greater  degree  as 
the  relative  merits  of  locating  in  small  rural- 
type  communities  become  more  apparent  to 
our  manufacturing  companies.  Lower  costs 
will  be  an  Important  factor  and  here  I  do 
not  mean  labor  rates,  except  as  they  reflect 
lower  living  costs. 

There  are  many  places  in  our  country 
where  manufacturing  can  be  located  away 
from  the  metropolitan  centers.  Of  the  Na- 
tion's 28,800  manufacturing  establishments 
with  over  100  employees,  only  2.062  are  lo- 
cated in  these  rural  counties.  This  is  about 
one  such  plant  per  county.  Now  it  is  true,  of 
course,  that  a  part  of  this  land  is  repre- 
sented by  mountainous  or  desert  areas,  but 
even  if  we  allow  for  this,  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  small  places  hungering  for 
manufacturing  Industries.  Also,  most  coun- 
ties away  from  metropolitan  areas,  that  have 
25,000  to  100.000  population,  are  far  from 
being  overcrowded  with  manufacturing 
plants. 

Using  our  company  as  an  example,  we 
recently  completed  construction  of  a  million - 
square-foot  plant  that  will  ultimately  re- 
quire about  1,500  people  In  Paris,  Tex.,  a 
community  of  about  2 1 .000  people.     ThU  was 
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„-rv  close  decision  as  we  had  dozens  of  op- 

„mmitles  to  go  into  small  places  in  Texas 

K  conditio^  were  adequate   in   all   re- 

»;tt     we  were  in  the  happy  position  of 

S  able  to  choose  one  out  of  at  least  a 

Sen  excellent  communities.     We  are  now 

Tctructing  a  plant  in  Sumter.  S.C,  a  town 

%000     Tills  plant  could  have  gone  into 

?nv  one  of  50  locations  In  the  southeastern 

"art  of  the  country,  all  with  adequate  land. 

labor  wnter,  utilities,  etc. 

I  could  Rive  examples  of  other  such  plants 
in  Ohio  Maryland.  Indiana.  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska Arkansas.  California.  These  plants 
!re  located  in  towns  a.s  small  as  2.000  popula- 
Hon  In  these  places,  employees  are  some- 
Sies  drawn  from  a  radius  of  15  to  20  miles. 
Tn  the  Da=t  15  years,  our  medium-size  com- 
Sny  has  added  roughly  14.000  employees  in 
Waller  communities  as  our  business  has  ex- 
Sed.  This  has  meant  that  some  50000 
to  60  000  family  members  have  been  held  In 
their' home  communities  rather  than  forced 
to  drift  into  larger  places  looking  for  Jobs 
nius  at  lea=t  that  number  of  people  in  the 
wrvices  Industries  dependent  on  money  cir- 
culating from  those  families. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  obstacles  to  oper- 
atme  miinufacturing  plants  in  small  cities 
and  towns.    The  difficulties  might  be  con- 
sldered  to  be  these:  lack  of  management  and 
executive     personnel— reluctance     of     sonrie 
company   executives  or  their  wives  to  take 
assignments  in  small  communities— lack  of 
trained      mechanical      workers— inadequate 
yjjllties— lack  of   construction  work   forces. 
Of  all  of  these,  the  most  serious  one  Is  the 
possibility  of  inadequate  utilities.    It  may  be 
necessary  to  put  in  one's  own  water  or  sewage 
system.     This  is  an  extra  cost,  of  course,  but 
we  have  found  it  to  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  lower  tax  rates.    The  matter  of  the  lack 
of  trained  people  is  a  myth  In  my  opinion. 
The  men  and  women  from  farms  and  small 
towns  tend  to  have  good  work  habits  because 
of  their  way  of  life  and  their  early  training. 
Our  organization  at  Paris,  Tex.,  for  example, 
where  we  took  a  green  force  from  scratch  and 
trained  it  to  handle  some  of  the  fastest  metal- 
working  machines,  such  as.  can  body  makers 
and  aluminum  presses,  and  intricate  electri- 
cal devices,  such  as,  electronic  sorting  ma- 
chines, automatic  controls  and  computers, 
developed  the  necessary  skills  In  at  least  as 
short  a  time  as  is  par  for  the  course  in  urban 
centers. 

Being  the  main  industry  In  a  town  has 
many  advantages  but  also  I  suppose  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  constantly  In  the  spot- 
light However,  an  Industry  that  deals  fairly 
with  Its  neighbors  and  employees  has  lots  of 
friends.  This  can  be  Important  during  criti- 
cal periods. 

Small  towns  cannot  compete  with  large 
centers  for  cultural  activities— the  theater 
museums,  concerts,  lectures,  etc —but  I  don  t 
think  this  is  a  critical  matter.  There  are 
fast  airplane  services,  national  magazines, 
national  newspapers,  and  national  radio  and 
television,  but  most  of  all,  the  fast  and 
frequent  means  of  travel  permits  those  who 
live  m  small  places  to  visit  large  cities  with 
great  ease  and  at  low  travel  cost.  And,  l 
suppose,  we  might  put  forth  the  advantages 
of  communing  with  nature  as  being  a  cul- 
tural advantage  favoring  the  small  town. 

If  someone  should  ask  us  whether  rural 
places  and  small  towns  can  equal  the  urban 
centers  as  the  spawning  ground  for  business, 
government,  education,  and  scientific  leaders, 
the  record  to  date  Indicates  that  the  answer 
is  "Yes  "  For  examole,  of  the  100  president  s 
of  the  country's  leading  industrial  firms,  23 
were  born  In  metropolitan  areas,  hut  41 
came  from  small  towns  or  rural  communities. 
Of  the  100  UJS.  Senators,  only  13  came  from 
metropolitan  areas,  while  59  came  from  the 
predominantly  rural  counties.  For  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  composed  of  12,  only 
3  came  from  metropolitan  areas,  and  5  came 
from  rural  places.  Of  the  20  heads  of  the 
Nation's   leading   colleges   and   unlverslUes, 


only  3  were  born  in  metropolitan  areas,  while 
12  came  from  small  towns  and  farms.  Of 
the  20  top  men  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  includes  11  members  of  the 
Council  and  9  Division  Chairmen.  4  were  born 
in  metrcjpolitan  areas,  while  9  were  born  in 
small  places.  This  does  not  prove  that  the 
rural  counties  are  better  than  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  for  developing  future  leaders,  but 
It  does  indicate  pretty  persuasively  that  there 
is  no  disadvantage  to  t>eing  bom  and  brought 
up  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  rural  town. 

I  think  I  have  certainly  shown  a  leaning 
toward  locating  a  fair  share  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  away  from  the  big  population 
renters  at  this  stage  in  our  country's  develop- 
ment. My  purpose  has  not  been  to  disparage 
the  big  city  but  rather  to  Indicate  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  further  unnecessary 
overcrowding  and  additional  distortions  In 
our  already  mammoth  centers  that  will  re- 
sult through  failing  to  provide  Jobs  in  the 
rural  counties  for  the  coming  millions  from 
these  rural  counties  who  will  need  nonfarm 
Jobs.  


The  89th  Congress,  1st  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  to 
my  constituents  on  the  activities  of  the 
89th  Congress.  1st  session : 

Dear  Friend:   The  89th  Congress,  having 
Just   completed    its    first   session,    has    been 
widely  praised  by  many,  including  the  New 
York  Times,  which  has  termed  it  "the  best 
Congress  since  World  War  n."     The  major 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress  has  been 
developing  for  over  two  decades  and  its  far- 
reaching  effects  will  benefit  every  family  In 
our  district.     Federal   expenditures  In  edu- 
cation,  social    security,   medicare,   immigra- 
tion, veterans'  benefits,  and  voting  rights  are 
but  a  few  of  the  measures  enacted  by  a  Con- 
gress that  was  no  longer  hampered  by  ob- 
structionist rules  and  a  rigid  seniority  sys- 
tem.    I    have    supported   and    In    some    in- 
stances coauthored  much  of  this  legislation. 
I  have  also  exercised  my  right  to  disapprove 
those  administration  policies  that  I  'believed 
were  not  in  the  best  interest  of  good  fiscal 
government  or  In  the  best  Interest  of  my 
constituents.     In    addition    to    measures    of 
national  scope,  I  have  actively  engaged  In  our 
local  problems  of  conservation,  economy,  ur- 
ban renewal,  transportation,   and  consumer 
protection.     To  those   who  may   think   this 
a  "do-too-much"  Congress,  I  refer   to  the 
enormous  task  still  before  us.     Twenty-eight 
pieces  of  major  legislation  awaits  the  second 
session's  scrutiny  and  approval.     In  this  flrst 
session  I  have  represented  you  on  201  roll- 
calls  and  on  172  quorum  calls.     I  have  had 
12  general  pair  votes  and  2  active  pair  votes. 
I  was  absent  for  five  votes,  although  my  ab- 
sences were  Justified  by  official  duties.    My 
attendance    record    was    95    percent.     I    am 
anxious  to  tell  you  about  my  activities  and 
share   some   thoughts   with   you    about  our 
Nation's  political  agenda.     Our  Federal  Es- 
tablishment Is  now  so  complex  that  people 
and  their  Government  are  often  precluded 
from    adequate    contact-  with   one    another. 
This  development  I  think  w^hould  aU  try 
to  resist.     For  this  reason,  an>l  because   It 
enables  me  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
you  (about  200,000  families),  I  am  sending 
you  my  congressional  report  by  postal  patron. 
As  always,  I   welcome   your   views   on   the 


report,  and  on  any  other    natters  which  In- 
terest, concern,  or  trouble  jou. 

M.^JOR    LEGISLATIVE   ACCOMPLISHMENTS   1 
VOTED    FOR 

Medicare  and  social  security  amendments: 
Provides  hospitalization,  surgical,  and  nurs- 
ing care  tor  person.s  65  years  and  older,  fi- 
nanced through  the  social  security  system; 
provides    for   increases    up    to   7   percent   in 
old-age  and  survivor  benefits,  retroactive  to 
.January     1.     1965.    plus     other    liberalizing 
changes.     I!    you    are    a    recipient   of    social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  or  Federal  civil 
.service  retirement  benefits,  you  qualify  au- 
tomatically for  hospital  insurance  and  should 
be  receiving  an  application  for  the  new  pro- 
gram going  into  effect  July  1.  1966.     If  you 
are  65  or  over  and  not   a  recipient  of  any 
of  the  above  benefits,  or  if  you  will  be  65  by 
January  1.  1966.  you  should  check  for  Infor- 
mation with  your  local  district  office  of  the 
Social     Security     Administration     prior     to 
March  31,  1966.     May  I  caution  you  not  to 
cancel  any  health  or  hospital  insurance  you 
may  now  have.     I  coauthored *his  legislation 
which  is  an  insurance  plan  th^t  will  do  much 
to    alleviate    the    need    for    welfare    by    our 
senior  citizens. 

Elementary-secondary  education :  Pro- 
vides Federal  grants  to  Improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education  under  local  control, 
with  the  bulk  of  aid  for  the  school  districts 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  children 
from  poverty-stricken  families.  I  also  co- 
authored  this  bill. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  current 
urban  renewal,  public  housing  programs,  ex- 
tends FHA  loan  insurance,  encourages  urban 
planning  and  beautification  in  housing;  pro- 
vides grants  for  public  housing  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  new  act  reaches  at  the  heart 
of  causes  of  much  of  the  spreading  growth 
of  crime. 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Provides  for  excise 
tax  cuts  totaling  $4.7  billion  on  various  con- 
sumer items  such  as  appliances,  telephone 
service,  autos.  Jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics,  lug- 
gage, and  many  other  items. 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machinery  for 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  for  all  citizens 
by  prohibiting  poll  taxes  and  literacy  tests; 
provides  for  Federal  registrars  In  States 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  potential 
voters  are  registered. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expands  water 
pollution  control  programs  and  grants 
for  waste  treatment  plant  construction, 
strengthens  Federal  enforcement  authority 
to  clean  up  rivers  and  streams.  This  measure 
win  help  to  make  ovu:  beaches  safe  to  enjoy. 
Immigration  act  amendments:  Abolishes 
the  discriminatory  national  origin  quota  s^- 
tem  over  a  3-year  period;  does  not  enlai^e 
the  present  total  immigration  quota  but 
gives  special  preference  to  relatives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.    I  coauthored  this  bill. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 
Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level  Department 
to  administer  progrsuns  affecting  the  70  per- 
cent of  our  population  now  residing  In  sub- 
urban and  metropolitan  communities.  This 
measure  provides  representation  for  the 
urban  and  suburban  resident  to  counter- 
balance the  farmer  who  has  had  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Higher  education:  Provides  scholarships  for 
needy  undergraduates  and  reduces  Interest 
on  private  loans  to  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate students. 

Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
assist  and  foster  broad  programs  to  meet  the 
cultural  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Presidential  continuity:  Proposes  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  to  establish  pro- 
cedttre  to  permit  the  Vice  President  to  be- 
come Acting  President;  provides  for  filling  the 
vacancy  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  eliminates  the  dilemma  caused  by  the 
tragedy  of  President  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation. 
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26,  I  voted  against  H.R.  8370,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations 
I  am  in  favor  of  eliminating 
agricultural  subsidies.  These  sub- 
make  the  farmer  totally  dependent 
]  Meral  handouts  and  raise  the  price 
to  the  consumer;  my  vote  on  July 
against  the  Coinage  Act  and  for  sound 
I  opposed  the  administration's  posi- 
votlng  for  the  military  pay  raise 
:  felt  our  servicemen  deserve;  on  Au- 
I  voted  to  Increase  civil  service  an- 
for  retirement  and  disability  as  an 
to  economic  reality;  because  I 
with  the  balance-of-pajmients 
I  voted  against  the  Interest  equal- 
tax  which  I  found  to  be  a  burden 
enterprise  and  did  not  accomplish 
result;  the  public  works  bill 
on  Augxist  12  was  poorly  drawn 
and  because  I  do  not  support  the  pork  barrel 
theory,  I  could  not  support  this  measure,  and 
in  Sepi  ember  I  opposed  a  flood  control  bill 
because  It  was  also  poorly  drawn.  I  favored 
an  Inci  ease  In  Federal  salaries  over  adminis- 
tration recommendations  because  I  feel  such 
salariet  should  be  commensurate  with  pri- 
vate Inlustry. 
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PROPOSED    LEGISUITION 


addition  to  the  many  programs  enacted, 
remain  bills  which  I  have  Introduced 
still  pending  before  the  Congress, 
review  follows:   House  Resolution 
establish  a  special  committee  on  the 
nations  living  under  the  Communist 
[.R.  3494.  to  award   posthumously  a 
Congressional   Medal  of  Honor  to  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;    House 
Concurrent  Resolution  240.  making  known 
of  Congress  against  persecution  of 
In  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  re- 
ElJt.  5009.  to  establish  a  Commission 
Self  ace  and  Technology  and  aid  private 
enterpi^  convert  from  too  great  a  reliance 
lae  contracts:  HJl.  7074.  to  provide 
dls^bution  of  certain  Oovernment  pub- 
to  State  and  local  governments  and 
nstitutlons  of  higher  education;  HJl. 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  trans- 
a  of  dogs  and  cats  Intended  for  re- 
ind  experimentation,  a  humane  act 
"  our  pets  from  cruelty;  House  Reso- 
I.  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
_  BCt  to  the  Warsaw  Convention  and 
Protocol    which    sharply    limits    the 
of  money  survivors  of  international 
"  in  can  collect.    (On  October  20.  the 
authc»ized  the  Department  of  State 
from  this  treaty  unless  the  in- 
Ilmlt  was  increased  to  a  minimum  of 
This   decision    resulted    from   my 
.)     HJl.  10861.  to  provide  protec- 
members  of  families  of  the  Armed 
:  rom  threatening  and  harassing  com- 
\ions;    HJl.    11215.   to  provide   for  a 
Highlands  National  Scenic  Riverway 
I  Ute  of  New  York;  Hoxise  Joint  Reso- 
( 88,  to  reduce  voting  age  to  18;  HJl. 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
develop,  and  make  usable  for  the 
^e  Long  Island  Sound  and  related 
e    In    New   York,    Connecticut,   and 
Island,  thus  eliminating  the  piece- 
dptructlon  of  our  natural  resources, 
measure  I  Introduced,  HJl.  11797, 
for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  es- 
ktandards  for  marine  heads  to  ellmi- 
t  trther    pollution    of    our    navigable 
by   uncontrolled   discharge   of   raw 


pioponoN  OF  cvsnrcss  and  industry 

Ifeblood   of   the    economy    of   Long 

I  Bsts  with  Increased  business  activity. 

I  led  a  toOr  of  17  members  of  the 

Services  and  Space  Committees,  who 

before  visited  our  area  or  realized 

potential  of  our  area  for  space  and 

production,   through    the   Republic 

plant  at  Fbrmingdale.     Again,   in 

I  accompanied  Secretary  of  Defense 


McNamara  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  on 
a  tour  of  the  Sperry,  Falrchlld  Hlller-Repub- 
11c,  and  Grumman  installations.  These  have 
been  unprecedented  visits  for  our  district, 
and  I  am  confident  of  a  better  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Early  next  year  I  have 
planned  a  special  Government  contract  pro- 
curement seminar  for  small  buflnesfmen  in 
our  district  in  my  continuing  effort  to  pro- 
mote Long  Island  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  business  and  industrial  areas. 

CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 

The  magnlflcant  heritage  of  natural  beauty 
found  on  Long  Island  must  be  protected. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
provide  a  "conservation  master  plan"  for  the 
entire  Long  Island  Sound  area.  This  unified 
approach  involves  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  would  replace  the 
individual  uncoordinated  efforts  that  have 
so  far  proved  ineffective.  This  legislation 
calls  for  a  study  that  would  provide  the  best 
method  of  coping  with  the  problems  of  wa- 
ter pollution,  destruction  of  marine  life  and 
wetlands,  the  hodgepodge  construction  of 
piers  and  marinas  and  Indiscriminate  dredg- 
ing. It  would  be  a  major  step  toward  ar- 
resting and  reversing  the  unfortunate  trend 
toward  piecemeal  destruction  of  our  price- 
less natural  heritage.  One  reason  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  construction  of  a  proposed 
sound  bridge  at  Oyster  Bay  is  that  it  will 
destroy  one  of  the  finest  natural  areas  in  the 
northeast.  I  favor  two  bridges — one  at  Port 
Jefferson  and  the  other  at  Orient  Point — 
for  the  betterment  of  the  economy  of  our 
area,  out  the  cost  in  the  loss  of  the  Oyster 
Bay  natural  retreat  would  be  incomprehen- 
sible. I  brought  to  Oyster  Bay  Interior  De- 
partment officials  who  Joined  me  in  an  aerial 
Eurvey  of  the  wetlands  in  the  area.  The  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  Federal  wildlife 
preserve  was  favorably  reported.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  already  agreed  to 
spend  $104,400  in  fiscal  1986  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sagamore  Hill  National  Histori- 
cal site,  the  home  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICES 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  my 
staff  has  served  over  3,000  visitors  In  this 
first  reeslon,  answered  over  100  letters  per 
day,  and  about  the  same  number  of  phone 
calls.  I  am  equally  proud  of  your  use  of  the 
congressional  district  offices  In  Glen  Cove, 
Jericho,  and  Port  Washington. 

NTW     LEGISLATION     FOR    OUR     CITIZENS 

One  of  the  most  progressive  and  long- 
awaited  pieces  of  social  legislation,  medicare, 
is  now  a  reality.  Some  5,800  residents  of  our 
district,  who  previously  were  not  eligible, 
will  now  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits. 
About  92,000  residents,  age  65  and  over,  will 
be  eligible  for  hospital  Insurance  protection 
on  July  1,  1966.  If  you  have  any  questions 
regarding  this  or  any  other  new  Federal  pro- 
gram, please  contact  my  office  for  assistance. 
This  landmark  legislation  begins  a  new  era 
of  security  for  our  senior  citizens. 

VETERANS'  LEGISLATIONS 

This  year  there  are  four  major  improve- 
ments In  benefits  to  veterans :  ( 1 )  Increased 
compensation  to  disabled  veterans;  (2)  rees- 
tabllshment  of  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance program;  (3)  increased  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  allowances  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans;  and  (4)  war 
orphaiu'  allowances  for  educational  assist- 
ance. Any  veteran  with  questions  is  invited 
to  contact  my  office  for  assistance  through 
our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

I  am  continuing  my  efforts  to  locate  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  in  Nassau  County  where  It 
win  serve  the  greatest  number  of  veterans. 

FCTESAL    AID    TO   OUR    COMMUNITIES 

As  your  Representative  in  Washington,  I 
take  it  as  my  responsibility  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  communities  in  our  district,  In- 
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formation  about  the  many  Pederal-sid 
programs.  On  November  4,  I  arranged  a 
meeting  In  Port  Washington  between  the  offl. 
clals  of  all  the  towns  In  our  district  and  a 
team  of  top  Washington  administrators  Tor 
the  purpose  of  Implementing  as  many  pro- 
grams  in  our  communities  as  feasible.  To 
date  Federal  assistance  to  housing  and  urban 
development — loans,  grants,  and  advance* 
from  major  programs  of  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  totaled  8179,282.  i  am 
happy  to  report  that  after  5  years  oiu-  urban 
renewal  program  in  Glen  Cove  is  finally 
underway.  Federal  funds  totaling  $1,843,342 
have  been  granted  to  our  district  for  the 
operation  of  antipoverty  projects.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  cultxirally  deprived  4-  and 
5-year-old  children  attended  12  Project  Head 
Start  centers  with  the  help  of  7  grants  total- 
ing $45,932.  Three  residents  of  our  district 
have  Joined  VISTA,  the  domestic  peace  corps 
Five  hundred  and  forty  unemployed  heads  of 
families  are  receiving  constructive  work 
training,  and  over  73  small  business  loans 
have  been  made  to  help  individuals  establish 
and  strengthen  their  businesses. 

WINNING    THE    PEACE   IN    VIETNAM 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  an  Ideological  and 
economic  struggle  as  well  as  a  military  con- 
flict.  Ultimate  peace  depends  upon  a  real- 
ization by  the  Vietnamese  people  that  the 
democratic  way  promises  a  better  life  to  all. 
Recently  I  proposed  a  plan  to  stimulate 
American  business  Investment  In  Vietnam. 
Backed  by  Federal  Government  guarantees, 
American  businessmen  would  Join  with  their 
Vietnamese  counterparts  in  producing  Items 
of  light  manufacture  that  are  in  short  supply. 
Besides  bolstering  the  war-weary  Vietnamese 
economy,  this  program  would  eventually  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  foreign  aid  from  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  With  the  backing  of  the  State 
Department,  meetings  were  held  In  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  with  American  and 
Vietnamese  businessmen.  Recognizing  that 
this  plan  could  provide  a  strong  key  to  a 
successful  peace  in  Vietnam,  plans  are  now 
afoot  to  bring  this  project  to  fruition. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

As  a  former  businessman  concerned  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  I  have  long  ques- 
tioned the  Impact  and  widespread  use  of 
trading  stamps  upon  consumer  costs.  I  have 
concluded  a  series  of  Informal  meetings  on 
this  matter  both  In  Washington  and  New 
York.  Joined  by  16  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  have  Inquired  Into  all  aspects  of 
this  multimillion-dollar  Industry  on  behalf 
of  the  American  consumer,  for  I  believe  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Consumer  have  a  right  to  know  for 
what  they  are  paying.  It  Is  gratifying  to  re- 
port that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trading 
stamp  Industry  there  was  talk  by  a  number 
of  reputable  stamp  companies  to  seek  stand- 
ards to  Insure  the  public  from  unscrupulous 
companies  by  providing  adequate  bonding 
regulations.  It  was  also  agreed  to  reexamine 
the  use  of  the  word  "free"  with  reference  to 
premiums.  However,  the  consumer  must  be 
protected  from  irresponsible  dealers,  and  any 
premium  that  Is  paid  for  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly cannot  rightfully  be  called  "free."  It 
is  high  time  the  consumer^  was  protected. 
This  has  been  the  vigor  and  thrust  of  my 
inquiry. 

JET    NOISE 

I  have  attended  meetings  in  Washington 
with  Federal  Aviation  Agency  officials  who 
are  studying  the  serious  problem  of  Jet  noise 
on  Long  Island.  I  actively  support  all  efforts 
to  solve  this  annoying  problem  without  com- 
promising aircraft  safety. 

FOR   THE   INTERNATIONAL   TRAVELER 

In  August,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Joined  me  In  seeking  an  Increase  In  liability 
of  airlines  In  International  travel  to  survivors 
of  air  crashes.  Present  liability  is  regulated 
by  the  Warsaw  Convention  and  Is  limited 
to  $8,300  (even  to  Canada  and  Mexico)  and 
even  If  airline  negUgence  Is  proven.     The 
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»    nonartment,  at  the  President's  behest, 

f«  now  advSi  that  the  United  States  will 

tfhdmw  from  this  treaty  unless  coverage  of 

'SSm  of  $75,000  is  available.    This  Is  a 

'„,Sor  S^y  in  protecting  the  air  traveler. 

recess 

with   Congress    adjourned    until    January 

,n     966    I  have  planned  for  my  third  visit 

^•Vietnam  in  the  past  18  months      I  plan 

S  conduct  a  series  of  t«wn  meetings  this 

^nter  to  review  those   Issues   you  wish   to 

bring  to  my  attention  for  legislation  at  the 

°  to  crnduslon.  I  wish  to  thank  the  local 
radio  and  television  stations  for  carrying 
mv  news  reports  of  Congressional  activities 
tn  vou  The  daily  and  local  newspapers  have 
11  been  generous  in  reporting  my  activities 
m  your  behalf.  I  am  also  very  appreciative 
of  the  contributions  of  time  given  freely  to 
mv  office  by  volunteers  who  have  helped  to 
rarrv  on  the  activities  of  our  congressional 
offices  and  by  college  studente  from  our 
district  who  are  studying  in  Washington. 

During  my  trip  to  Vietnam  all  of  our 
offices  will  remain  open  for  your  continued 
nse  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  ftie 
"ny  time  I  can  be  of  service.  If  you  are 
Dlanning  a  trip  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  please 
contact  my  office  in  advance  so  that  we  may 
arrange  tours  and  visits  that  would  make 
your  visit  more  memorable. 

Voting  Record  of  the  Honorable  Lester  L. 
Wolff.  89th  Congrlss,  1st  Session 

January  4, 1965: 

Election     of     Speaker      (289-139):      Vote 

MCCORMACK  _  , 

House  Resolution  1:  Authorizes  oath  of 
office  to  certain  Mississippi  Members.  On 
ordering    the    previous    question    (276-149): 

Vote  "nay."  ,        ,  »v,„ 

House  Resolution  8:  Relates  to  rules  of  the 
House.  On  ordering  the  previous  question 
(224-202):  Vote  "yea." 

January  19,  1965:  House  Resolution  126— 
Dismissal  of  contest  of  election  of  Richard  L. 
Ottinger.  On  agreeing  to  resolution  (245- 
102) :  Vote  "yea." 

Januarv  26,  1965:  House  Joint  Resolution 
234— Supplemental  appropriations  for  De- 
partmeat  of  Agriculture.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit, designed  to  bar  use  of  any  funds  to 
finance  any  exportation  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
provisions  of  title  I  (204-177)  :  Vote  "yea. 

February  8,  1965:  House  Joint  Resolution 
234— Supplemental  agriculture  appropria- 
tions. 1965.  On  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conferees  to  insist  on  disagreement  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  3.  providing  Presidential 
discretion  in  granting  of  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic   (165-241):   Vote  "nay. 

February  9,  1965:  HH.  3818— Eliminates  the 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities.  On  motion  to 
recommit  (»3-289)  :  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(300-82) :  Vote  "yea." 

February  17.  1965:  H.R.  2198.— Amends  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  On 
passage  (302-63):  Vote  "yea." 

February  18,  1965:  H.R.  45.— Amends  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act.  On 
motion  to  recommit,  designed  to  reduce  the 
authorization  from  $750  million  to  $725  mil- 
lion (152-237):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(288-93)  :  Vote  "yea." 

February  25,  1965:  House  Resolution  188.— 
Provides  $370,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  On 
motion  to  recommit,  designed  to  provide  for 
open  hearings  on  authorization  of  funds  for 
the  committee  (53-333):  Vote  "yea.';  On 
agreeing  to  resolution  (360-29):  vote  yea. 
March  3,  1965:  S.  3— Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit, designed  to  replace  the  text  of  S .  3 
with  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4466  (100-323)  : 
Vote  "nay."  On  passage  (257-165):  Vote 
"yea." 


March  10,  1965:  H.R.  2.— Amends  the  Fed 
eral  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.    On  pas- 
saee  (402-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

March  15.  1965:  H.R.  4714.-Amends  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act 
of  1964  On  suspending  the  rules  and  pass- 
ing the  bin  (217-113) :  Vote  "yea/' 

March  16,  1965:  HR.  5 505. -Relates  to 
establishment  of  Federal  standards  for  Con- 
gressional redistricting.  On  Mathias  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  number  of  Repre- 
Tentatlves  that\  State  is  entitled  to  rnay  be 
elected  at  large  pending  reapportionment 
under  this  act;  also  providing  for  at-large 
elections  in  States  that  have  never  estab- 
lished districts  (147-255):  Vote     nay. 

March  17,  1965:  H.R.  f^'^^-^f  ^^^^^i.  f /. 
$3,000  per  annum  the  salaries  of  the  fhief 
Justice  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
supreme  Court.  On  agreeing  to  House  Reso- 
lution 276,  the  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (202-183) :  Vote  "yea-  On 
passage  (178-202):  Vote  "yea." 

Marrh  22.  1965:  H.R.  5688-Relates  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  On  motion  to  recommit  166- 
216):    Vote   "yea"     On    passage    (251-13H  . 

^°Marcr23,  1965:  H.R.  5721-Amends  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  pro- 
vide for  acreage  -poundage  marketmg  quotas 
for  tobacco.  On  passage  (206-170).  \ote 
"general  pair." 

March  26,  1965: 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  mo- 
tion to  consider  the  Journal  as  read  (274- 
119) :  Vote 'yea." 

H  R  2362— Strengthens  and  improves  eau- 
cational    quality    and    opportunities    in    the 

Nation's  elementary  ^^^.^^^^^^^J^i^'^Xoie 
On  motion  to  recommit  (149-267)  .vote 
-nay."     On  passage   (263-153):    Vote     yea 

March  31,  1965:  . 

H  R  3708 — Providing  assistance  in  the  ae- 
velopment  of  new  or  improved  Programs  to 
help    older    persons.    "On    passage    (395-1). 

Vote  "yea."  ,  . 

jj  R  1111 Provides  for  the  optimum  dr- 

velopment  of  the  Nation's  natural  resour:'es. 
On  passage   (383-0) :  Vote  "yea." 

April  1  1965:  H.R.  4257— Manpower  Act  of 
1965.     On  passage  (394-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

April  5,  1965: 

HR  ;t80— Provides  for  the  return  of  ob- 
scene mail.  On  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill  ('360-12) :  Vote  "general  pair. 

H.R.  7064— Authorizes  an  appropriation  ol 
$1  million  for  construction  of  a  U.S.  Em- 
bassy building  in  Saigon.  On  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (378-0)  :  Vote    gen- 

HR  7060— "Iteasury-Post  Office  ^P*J"t- 
ments,  appropri.itions.  On  passage  (347-7): 
Vote  "general  pair." 

April  6  1965:  H.R.  7091— Second  supple- 
mental appropriations,  1965.  On  passage 
(348-62) :   Vote  "yea." 

April  8,  1965:  H.R.  6675— Provides  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit (191-236):  Vote  "nay."  On  pass- 
age (313-115) :   Vote  "yea." 

April  13,  1965: 

HR  2998 — Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(316-65) :  Vote  "yea." 

House  Joint  Resolution  l— Presidential 
inability  and  succession.  On  passage  (368- 
29) :  Vote  "yea." 

April  14,  1965:  House  Resolution  310 — 
Providing  $50,000  for  additional  expenses  of 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in- 
curred in  investigation  of  Ku  Klux  Klan.  On 
agreeing. to  resolution  (313-43):  Vote  "yea." 

April  27.  1965:  H.R.  6497— Authorizes  an 
increase  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  of  the  United  States.  On  motion  to  re- 
commit (113-275):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(301-88)  :  Vote  "yea." 

April  28,  1965:  S.  4.— Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.    On  passage  (396-0) :  Vote  "yea." 


April  29. 1965: 

H.R  7091 — Supplemental  appropriations 
lor  fiscal  year  1965.  On  agreeing  to  con- 
ference report  (316-55):  Vote  "yea."  On 
preferential  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
Senate  amendment  (144-228):  Vote  "yea." 
H.R.  4714 — Amends  the  National  Arts  ana 
Cultural  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations.  On  pas- 
sage (239-115) :  Vote  "yea." 

May  3,  1965:  H  R.  2906^-To  extend  and 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services.  On  passage  (347- 
0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May  4,  1965:  H.R.  2985 — Authorizes  as- 
sistance in  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  for  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. On  passage  (389-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 
May  5,  1965: 

House  Joint  Resolution  447— Making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  1965  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  On  passage 
(408-7)  :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  7657— Appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, etc.,  for  the  Armed  Forces.  On  pas- 
sage (396-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May  6,  1965:  H.R.  7717— Authorizes  appro- 
l>rlations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  lor  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations.  On  agreeing  to 
resolution  (389-0)  Vote  "yea."  On  passage 
(389-11)  :  Vote  "yen." 

May  10.  1965:  H  R.  2984 — Amends  the  Pub- 
lic Health  SLrvicea  Art  provisions  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities  On 
passage  (334-4)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May  12.  1965:  S  701— International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  Act  of  1965  On  passage 
(300-97)  :  Vote  paired  "for." 

May  20,  1965:  H  R.  8122— Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  appropriations.  On  motion  to 
recommit  (43-3131  :  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(352-0  ■  Vote  "yea." 

May  25.  1965;  HR  7750— To  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  A.sslstance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  after  adopting  a  corrective  com- 
mittee amendment.  On  motion  to  recom- 
mit (178-219):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(249-148)  :  Vote  "yea." 

May    26,    1965:    H.R.  8370 — Department   of 
.■\t,rirullure.  appropriations      On   motion   to 
recommit  (187-208)  :  Vote  "yea."    On  passage 
(354-41)  :  Vote  "nay." 
June  1,  1965: 

H.R.  8639 — State.  Justice.  Commerce,  Ju- 
diciary, appropriation.  On  passage  i322-60): 
Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  3584— Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  On  pas- 
sage (336-42)  :  Vote  "yea." 

June  2,  1965:  H.R  8371— Excise  Tax  Re- 
duction.    On  passage  (401-6)  :  Vote  "yea." 

June  3.  1965:  H.R.  7777— Appointment  of 
Gen.  William  F.  McKee  to  the  office  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
On  passage    (228-137):   Vote  "yea." 

June  7,  1965:  H.R.  3157— To  amend  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  which  reduce  the  annuities  of 
ihe  spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the 
amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits.  On 
passage  (323-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 
June  8,  1965: 

H.R.  8775 — Legislative  appropriations.     On 
motion  to  recommit   (149-244):  Vote  "nay." 
H.R  7105 — To  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports.    On  pas- 
sage  (288-1) :   Vote  "yea  " 
June  9,  1965:     ' 

Hit.  8464.— Public  debt  limit,  increase.  On 
ordering  the  previous  question  (273-109)  : 
Vote  "yea."  On  passage  (229-165):  Vote 
"yea." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  285— Ken- 
nedy film.  On  request  for  a  separate  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  prevent  the  charging 
of  a  fee  from  viewers  of  the  film  (174-216)  : 
Vote  "nay."  On  agreeing  to  resolution  (311- 
75)  :  Vote  "yea." 
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16.  1965: 

6927 — ^Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
On  motion  to  recommit   (141-259): 
nay."      On    passage    (217-184)  :    Vote 


Resolution    416 — Authorizes    each 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

annually,   on   a   temporary   basis,   a 

congressional  Intern.    On  agreeing  to 

(22*-153) :  Vote  "yea." 
21.1965: 

7743 — Establishes  a  system  of  loan  in- 
and  a  supplementary  system  of  dl- 
lo^ns  to  assist  students  to  attend  post- 
business,  trade,  technical,  and  oth- 
schools.     On   suspending   the 
ind    passing    the    bill    (300-0)  :    Vote 
pair."  ; 

8620 — Amends  the   Agricultural   Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
to  take  into  consideration  floods  and 
latural  disasters  in  reference  to  the 
g]  ains.  cotton,  and  wheat  programs  for 
On  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
(297-2) :    Vote  "general  pair." 
Concurrent     Resolution     416 — Re- 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
and    Latvia.      On    suspending    the 
ind    passing   the    bill    (298-0)  :    Vote 
pair." 

23,  1965:  H.R.  9221— Defense  Depart- 
ipproprlatlons.  On  passage  (407-0)  : 
fe&." 

24.  1965:    H.J.  Res.  541— Extends  the 
{Redevelopment  Act  for  a  period  of  2 

On    agreeing   to   resolution    (224- 
/ote  "yea." 

28,  1965:  B.M.  7984 — Housing  and 
E>eveIopment.  On  agreeing  to  House 
ion  425,  the  open  rule  providing  for  6 
of  debate  on.  and  the  waiving  of 
of  order  against  the  bill  H.R.  7984 
5) :  Vote  "yea." 

30,1965:   H.R.  7984— Housing  and  Ur- 

Ifevelopment.     On    Stephens    amend- 

rewrtte  section  101,  relating  to  rent 

,  to  limit  eligibility  to  persons  eligi- 

jubllc  housing  (240-179) :  Vote  "yea." 

to  recommit  designed  to  delete 

101  and  106,  relating  to  rent  sub- 

.  and  rehabilitation  grants  to 

In   urban    renewal   areas    (202- 

Tote   "nay."     On   passage    (245-169)  : 
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8.  1965:   H.R.  6400— Voting     Rights 
1965.     On  agreeing  to  House  Resolu- 

provldlng  for  the  consideration  of. 
hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  6400   (310- 
V4te  "yea." 

9.  1965:      H.R.  6400— Voting    Rights 
965.     On  Cramer  vote-fraud  amend- 

provlde  criminal  penalties  for  giv- 

informatlon   on   voting  eligibility 

(253-165):    Vote     yea."      On    Boggs 

amenditient  (identical  to  the  Long  amend - 

the  Senate  bill)  respecting  judicial 

(155-262):    Vote  "nay."     On  Gilbert 

to  allow  people  illiterate  in  Eng- 

1  ote  If  they  have  completed  the  sixth 

n    Spanish-language    schools    (202- 

\|ote  "yea."      On  motion  to  recommit 

to  substitute  the  text  of  H.R.  7896 

ing  the  denial  to  any  person  of  the 

register  or  to  vote  because  of  his 

to  pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  such 

the    language    of    the    committee 

) :    Vote   "nay."     On   passage    (333- 

Vl)te  "yea." 

2.1965: 
1  856 — Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  in- 
"ongress.     On  motion  to  suspend  the 
pass    the    bill    (216-139)  :     Vote 


and 


42 — To  extend  the  apportionment  re- 
t  in  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  Janu- 
1883,  to  temporary  summer  employ- 
On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 

bill  (336-32)  :  Vote  "yea." 
13.   1965:   S.  559— Cigarette  Labeling 
agreeing  to  conference  report  (285- 
yea." 


V>te 


July  14,  1965:  H.R.  8926 — Coinage  Act  of 
1965.  On  Battln  amendment  to  require  the 
silver  content  of  quarters  and  dimes  to  be 
fixed  at  40  percent  (187-218):  Vote  "yea." 
On  passage  (255-151)  :  Vote  "yea." 

July  20,  1965:  H.R.  9075 — Military  pay  in- 
crease.    On  passage  (410-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

July  22,  1965:  H.R.  8283— Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1964.  On  motion  to 
recommit  (178-227):  Vote  "nay."  On  pass- 
age (245-158) :  Vote  "yea." 

July   26,    1965:    H.R.    77— Labor,    right-to- 
work  provisions   (14(b)).     On  ordering  pre- 
vious question,  open  rule   (H.  Res.  437)    for 
consideration  of  bill   (248-171):  Vote  "yea." 
July  27.  1965 : 

H  Jl.  6675 — Provides  a  hospital  insurance 
program  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(307-116)  :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  7984 — Housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(251-168) :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  2985 — Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Amendments.  On  agreeing  to 
conference  report  (414-0) :  Vote  "yea." 

July  28,  1965;  H.R.  77— Labor,  rlght-to- 
work  provisions  (14(b)).  On  motion  to  re- 
commit (200-223):  Vote  "nay."  On  passage 
(221-203)  :  Vote  "yea. " 

July  29.    1965:    H.R.  8856— Atomic    Energy 
Act  of  1954,  Intent  of  Congress.    On  passage 
(275-126)  :  Vote  "yea." 
August  2,  1965 : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81 — To  increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  to 
authorize  the  apportionment  of  such  amount. 
On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (314-11)  :  Vote  "general  pair." 

H.R.  8027— Provides  assistance  In  training 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
other  personnel  and  is  improving  capabilities, 
techniques,  and  practices  In  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  and  prevention  and  control 
of  crime.  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (326-0)  :  Vote  paired  "for." 
H.R.  6964 — To  amend  U.S.  Code  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  against  the  United  States.  On  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(326-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 
August  3,  1965: 

S.  1564 — Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  On 
motion  to  recommit  designed  to  delete  the 
Boggs-Long  amendment  (118-284):  Vote 
"nay."  On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(328-74)  :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  8469 — To  provide  certain  increases  in 
annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement  and   disability   fund.     On   passage 
(396-0) :   Vote  "yea." 
August  4,  1965: 

H.R.  8439 — Military  Construction  Author- 
ization. On  agreeing  to  conference  report 
(389-0)  :  Vote  "yea." 

S.  1742 — Permits  U.S.  Governors  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  such  Bank  and  Cor- 
poration. On  passage  (331-54):  Vote  "yea." 
August  5,  1965:  H.R.  4750— To  provide  an 
extension  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 
On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  490.  the 
closed  rule  under  which  the  legislation  was 
considered  (329-44):  Vote  "yea."  On  pas- 
sage  (274-97):   Vote  "nay." 

August  9,  1965:  H.R.  9918— To  amend  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  On  Sickles  amendment 
supplying  new  text  (173-156)  :  Vote  "yea." 

August  10.  1965:  H.R.  10306— Amends  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1951  to  prohibit  destruction  or  mutila- 
tion of  draft  cards.  On  passage  (393-1): 
Vote  "yea." 

August  12.  1965:  S.  1648— Provides  grants 
for  public  works  and  development  facilities, 
etc.  On  Sisk  amendment  to  make  more 
areas  eligible  for  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities  under  title  I;   to 
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increase  the  authorization  from  $400  million 
to  $500  million:  and  to  limit  the  program 
from  5  years  to  4  years  (19e-l94).  Vote 
"nay."  On  Cramer  motion  to  recommit  de- 
signed to  require  funds  provided  for  projects 
be  spent  on  American  products,  prevent  the 
making  of  working  capiital  loans:  and  pro- 
vide  for  annual  congressional  review  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  Loan  Fund  (163-224) 
Vote  "yea."  On  passage  (246-138).  Vote 
"nay." 
August  16,  1965: 

H.R.  0431 — To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.  On  suspendlne 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill  (297-48) .  Vote 
"yea." 

H.R.  8635— To  establish  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission.    On 
suspending   the  rules  and   passing   the  bill 
(346-4).     Vote  "yea." 
August  19,  1965: 

H.R.  7750 — To  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  On  agreeing  to  conference 
report  (244-150).    Vote  "yea." 

H.R.   9811— Pood   and   Agriculture   Act  of 
1965  .    On    motion    to   recommit    (169-224) 
Vote    "yea."      On    passage    (221-172).     Vote 
"nay." 

August  24.  1965:  H.R.  10586— Supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  On  motion 
to  recommit  (139-263).    Vote  "nay. " 

August  25.  1965:  H.R.  2500— Amends  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  On  Mac- 
Gregor  amendment  to  establish  on  July  1, 
1968,  a  limit  of  115,000  immigrants  per  year 
from  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  require  cancellation  of  special  immigra- 
tion visas  from  numerical  celling  of  115,000 
when  deportation  proceedings  are  stayed  or 
alien  status  adjusted  (189-218):  Vote  "Nay." 
On  passage  (318-95) ;  vote  "Yea." 

August  26,  1965:  H.R.  9567— Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  On  passage  (367-22);  vote 
"Yea." 

August  30,  1965:  H.R.  9022— Amends  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874.  Eighty-first  Congress, 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected  by  a 
major  disaster.  On  passage  (305-37);  vote 
"general  pair." 

August  31.  1965:  H.R.  9042— Implementa- 
tion of  Agreement  between  United  States  and 
Canada  concerning  Automotive  products. 
On  agreeing  to  resolution  (H.  Res.  551) 
closed  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9042 
(364-23);  Vote  "Yea."  On  passage  (280- 
113):  vote  "Yea." 

September  1,  1965:  H.R.  3141— Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  On  passage  (340-47);  Vote 
"Yea." 

September  2,  1965:  H.R.  5863— To  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research  and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  On  passage  (317- 
24);  Vote  "Yea." 

September  7,  1965:  H.R.  8439 — Military 
construction  authorization.  On  motion  to 
table  a  motion  providing  for  discharging  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  8439,  fiscal  1966  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  (323-19): 
Vote  "Yea." 

H.R.  10775 — Military  construction  author- 
ization. On  suspending  the  rules  and  pass- 
ing the  bill  (347-0) :  Vote  "Yea." 

H.R.  168 — Veterans'  disability  compensa- 
tion increase.  On  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill  (348-0)  :  Vote  "Yea." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  102 — Authorizes 
funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement.  On  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (339-0) :  Vote 
"Yea." 

September  8,  1965:  H.R.  10871 — Foreign 
Aid  Appropriations.  On  passage  (239-143): 
Vote  "Yea." 
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Seotember  13,  1965: 

fprocedural  votes  to  delay  consideration 
nf  or  in  opposition  to  one  or  more  bills 
nnder  the  21 -day  rule  or  In  opposition  to  the 
consideration  ol  bills  without  u  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee)  ; 

On  Mo'E  motion  to  dispense  with  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  (220- 

126) :  Not  voting. 

On  Albert  motion  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dispensed  with 
(243-127):  Not  voting. 

on  Albert  motion  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dispensed  with 
(256-123)  :  Not  voting. 

On  Albert  motion  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dispensed  with 
(255-121)  :  Not  voting. 

On  Hall  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Albert  s 
motion  that  the  Journal  be  approved  as  read 
(138-244):  Vote  "Nay." 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  approve  the  Journal  (257-126): 
Vote  "Yea." 

On  Albert  motion  that  the  Journal,  as  read, 
stand  approved  (265-119)  :  Vote  "Yea." 

On  McMillan  motion  to  adjourn  (175-204)  : 

Vote  "Nay."  ^       _ 

HR  10065 — Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Act.  On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution 
506  the  open  rule  for  consideration  of  (259- 
121) :  Vote  "yea."  On  Albert  motion  to  table 
motion  to  reconsider  vote  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  506  (194-181):  Vote  "yea."  On 
Slices  motion  to  adjourn  (173-201):  Vote 
"nay  "  On  McPall  motion  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dis- 
pensed with  (243-136)  :  Vote  "yea." 

HR  7371— Amends  the  Bank  Holding 
Compuny  Act  of  1956.  On  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  499.  the  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  and  4  hours  of  debate  on 
HR.  7371  (201-171):  Vote  "yea." 

HR  9460— National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  On 
agreeing  to  House  Resolution  478,  the  open 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of  and 
2  hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  9460  (260-114): 
Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  10281— Government  Employees  Salary 
Comparability  Act.  On  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  536.  the  open  rule  providing  for 
the  oonPideration  of  and  4  hours  of  debate 
on  H.R.  10281  (288-84)  :  Vot«  "yea." 

September  14,  1965:  H.R.  2091— Establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  areas  admin- 
istered by  National  Park  Service.    On  motion 
to  recommit   (73-298)  :   Vote  "nay." 
September  15,  1965: 

H.R.  8283— Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  On  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report   (209-180)  :   Vote  "nay." 

HR     9460 — ^National    Foundation    on    the 
Arts  iind   the  Humanities  Act  of   1965.     On 
motion  to  recommit  (128-251):   Vote  "nay." 
September  16.  1965: 

House  Resolution  574.-Directs  the  Post- 
master General  to  provide  the  names  of  tem- 
porary employees  employed  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  during  the  summer  of  1965. 
On  motion  to  table  the  resolution  1 186-180)  : 

Vote'nav." 

S.  2042. — Atomic  Energy  Art  of  1964,  in- 
demnification agreements.  On  passage  (338- 
30)  :  Vote  "yea." 

September  17,  1965: 

H  R  9221.— Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations. 1966.  On  agreeing  to  conference 
reeport    (380-0):    Vote  "yea." 

House  Resolution  585.— Mississippi  con- 
tested elections.  On  agreeing  to  resolution 
(228-143)  :  Vote  "nay." 

September  20,  1965: 

S.2127 — Armed  Forces,  indemnity  insur- 
ance. On  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
the  bill    (360-0):   Vote  "yea." 

House  Resolution  560.— Communism  in 
Western  Hemisphere.  On  suspending  the 
rules  and  agreeing  to  the  resolution  (321- 
52)  :  Vote  "yea."  ^     ,.^ 

September  21.  1965:  S.  4.— Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965.  On  agreeing  to  conference  re- 
port: Vote  "yea." 


September  22.  1965: 

S  2300. — Rivers,  harbors,  and  flood  control. 
On  Clark  amendment  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  conduct  and  report  to 
Congress  on  a  .survey  of  St,  John  River, 
Maine,  for  flood  control  and  allied  functions 
separate  and  apart  from  the  Passamaquoddy 
tidal  power  project    (207-185):    Vote  "yea." 

HR  30 —Inter-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center.  On  passage  (255-112):  Vote 
"yea."     On    motion    to    adjourn     (89-204): 

Vote  "nay." 
September  23, 1965: 

HR  7371 -Amends  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  On  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  eliminate  several  addi- 
tional exemptions  from  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (199-178);  Vote  "yea. 

HR  10232 — Water  and  sanitation  systems 
in  rural  areas.  On  ordering  the  previous 
question  on  H.  Res.  580.  tiie  open  rule  pro- 
viding for  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill  (280- 
70):  Vote  "yea."  On  passage  (325-10);  Vote 
"general  pair." 

September  24,  1965:  S.  306— Clean  air  pollu- 
tion program.  On  motion  to  recommit 
designed  to  delete  the  provisions  for  soad 
waste  disposal  (80-220);  vote  "nay."  On 
passage  (294-4);  vote  "yea."  ^.  ,  .  »     , 

September  27,  1965:  H.R.  4644-Dlstnct  ol 
Columbia  home  rule.  On  Multer  motion  to 
discharge  Committee  on  Rules  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  515,  the 
open  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of, 
waiving  points  of  order  against,  and  5  hours 
of  debate  on  H.R.  4644  (213-183) :  vote  "yea  " 
On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  515  (222- 
179)  •  vote  "yea."  On  Multer  motion  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4644 
(234-155);  vote  "yea."  „,  .  .  .     , 

September  29,  1965:  H  R,  4644— District  of 
Columbia  home  rule.  On  motion  to  strike 
the  enacting  clause  and  thus  kill  the  bill 
(179-219)-  vote  "nay."  On  Multer  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Sisk  amendment 
(227-174);  vote  "yea."  On  motion  to  recom- 
mit (134-267);  vote  "nay."  On  passage  (283- 
117) ;  vote  "yea." 

September  30,  1965;  H.R,  2580— Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  On  agreeing  to 
conference  report  (320-69);  vote  "yea," 

H  R.  10281— Government  Employees  Salary 
Comparability  Act.  On  motion  to  recommit 
designed  to  remove  the  provisions  for  a  per- 
manent system  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  proper  salary  relationshipb 
in  Federal,  executive.  Judicial,  congressional, 
and  career  salaries  (238-140):  Vote  "nay." 
On  passage  (370-7) :  Vote  "yea." 
October  1, 1965: 

House  Joint  Resolution  642— Third  Library 
of  Congress  Building.  On  motion  to  recom- 
mit (17-321)  :  Vote  "nay."  On  passage  (328- 
5)  :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  10871 — Foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion. On  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tiorus  to  the  conferees  to  insist  on  disagree- 
ment to  amendment  No.  7,  which  deleted 
North  Vietnam  from  the  language  prohibit- 
ing aid  to  countries  that  furnish  aid  to  Cuba 
or  North  Vietnam  (164-174):  Vote  "yea." 
On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (204-127)  : 
Vote  "yea." 

H.R.  3142— Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
of  1965,    On  passage  (296-3)  :  Vote  "yea." 

H.R.    6519— Jefferson    National    Expansion 
Memorial.    On  passage  (250-12)  :  Vote  "nay. " 
October  7, 1965: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  32— Ryukyu 
Islands,  contributions  to.  On  agreeing  to 
resolution  (312-55):  Vote  "yea" 

H.R.  2020 — Nevada  water  project.  On  pas- 
sage '239  134)  :  Vote  "nay." 

S.  2084 — Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of 
1965  On  motion  to  recommit  (153-230): 
Vote  "nay."  On  passage  (245-138) ;  Vote 
"vea," 

'  October  8,  1965:  H.R.  9811  -Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965.  On  agreeing  to  con- 
ference report  (219-150)  :  Vote  "nay." 

October   12.   1965;    H.R.   11135 — Sugar   Act 


Amendments  of  1965  On  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  598.  the  closed  rule  providing 
for  the  consideration  of.  4  hours  of  debate 
on.  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  HR, 
11135  (253-80)  ;  Vote  "yea," 

October  13,  1965;  HR.  11135 — Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  On  motion  to  re- 
commit (160-230)  Vote  "general  pair  "  On 
passage.  Vote  "general  pair," 

October  14,  1965:  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1966  (242-100)  ;  Vote 
"Yea." 

October  20,  1965;  To  strengthen  educa- 
tional resources  of  colleges  and  universities 
(313-63)  :  Vote  "yea." 

October  21.  1965:  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation (250-84)  :  Vote  "yea." 

October  22.  1965:  Amend  and  extend  pro- 
visions of  Sugar  Act  of  1948  On  adoption 
of  conference  report  (174-88)  ;  Vote  "yea." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  ADJOURNMENT 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fled  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  follov;ing  titles: 

On  October  20,  1965; 
H.R.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for   foreign  assistance   and  related   agencies 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for   other  purposes. 

On  October  21.  1965; 
H.R.  9042,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  concerning  au- 
tomotive products  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  22,  1965: 
H.R,  7919.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Me- 
morial in  the  city  of  Providence.  R  I,,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  23,  1965: 
H.R.  5457    An   act   for  the  relief  of   Maria 
del  Rosario  de  Fatlma  Lopez  Hayes; 

H.R.  5554.  An   act   for   the   relief   of    Mary 
Prances  Crabbs; 

H.R  5904.  An  act  for  the  relict  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

H.R.  6229    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun 
Ho.  • 

H  R.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Soo 
Kim; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  numbered  D-119,  187: 

H.R.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Mikulccky: 

H.R.9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Earle  Davis;  and 

H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint    resolution    to    author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning October  25.  1965.  as  National  Parkin- 
son Week. 

On  October  26,  1965; 
H.R.  1319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Durante. 

H.R  :^.'^il5.  An    act   for   the  reliel    of   Mary 
Ann  Hartmann:  and 

H.R.  9526.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Raf- 
faella  Achilll. 

On  October  27,  1965; 
HR.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J 
McDevitt; 

H.R.  1836.  An   act    for   the   relief   of   Con- 
Ptantinos  Agganis; 

H.R.  2005.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Gloria  Seborg; 

H,R.2285.  An    act    for   the    relief    ol    Mrs. 
Concetta  Cioffl  Carson. 

H.R,  2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Simms; 
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3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
3669.  An    act    for    the    relief    Emilia 


HJl 
Alexai  dros 

H.R 
States 
be  changed; 

HJR 
TaiSblk 

B.M 
Majka 

HJIJ3770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 

Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 

at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 

Calif.; 

4078.  An    act   for    the   relief   of    Wil- 
Iiilnton;  and 
4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  G. 


N£  vy 


the 
Mugu. 

H.R. 
ItamL 

H.R 
Edwartas 

3n  October  29,  1965 : 

H.R.  1644.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Roben  B.  Gann.  and  others; 

H.R.  4137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E>r.  Jan 
Roscls  ;ewski: 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnpstopoulos; 

H.R 


4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 

Aphrodite    Hadjichristofas, 

Hadjichristofas; 

8350.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 

in  Interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 

Blyth    otherwise    Grace    McCloy 

and 

10281.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 

;ompensation   of   certain   officers   and 

exnplo:  ees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 

purposes. 

3n  October  30,  1965: 

23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

Interior  to  initiate  with  the  several 

a  cooperative  program  for   the   con- 

,  development,  and  enhancement  of 

Nylon's  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
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2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Siagris; 

2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
Code,    with   relation    to   the    fees    to 


1386.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
College; 

2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie  L. 


4832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
>f  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  usie  of 
on  University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 
4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  inainte- 
operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 

and  agencies; 
8272.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
)f  an  Isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 

University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 
8646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rifkln 

Corp.; 
9495.  An  act  to  Increase   the   appro- 
authorization     for     the     Franklin 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  and 

purposes; 
9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
)f  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
use  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
1  Center,  New  Orleans.  La.;  and 
10198.  An  act  to  amend  the  requlre- 
relating  to  lumber  under  the  Shipping 


1£16. 


Dn  October  31,  1965: 
168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
States  Code  to  provide  increases   in 
of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
lurposes; 

1393.  An    act   for   the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Sduvigis  Aran  Heffeman; 
2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manlio 


Massii  illlanl; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lily  Nl  ig  Sheehan; 

H.R.  3128.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  <  if  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington; 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments n  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retiree  lent  and  disability  system; 

H.R.  6312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna ; 


H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pleter 
Cornells  Metzelaar. 

H.R.  6720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ping- 
Kwan  Pong; 

H.R.  7282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh; 

HJl.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Felipe  V.  Lavapies; 

H.R.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distribu- 
tion machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca  Siegel; 

H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife.  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean  Blyth; 

H.R.  10292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Shen  Tsiang; 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both;  and 

H.R.  11588.  An    act    making   supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  1.  1965: 

H.R.  1218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and  or  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co.; 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Little  Nancy  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  6906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split 
pole  spectograph  for  the  use  of  University 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.: 

H.R.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marga- 
ret Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd; 

H  R.  8232.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  chro- 
matograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State 
University.  Stillwater,   Okla.; 

H.R.  9022.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster; 
to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  application  of 
Public  Law  815  in  certain  military  base  clos- 
ings; to  make  uniform  eligibility  require- 
ments for  school  districts  in  Public  Law 
874;   and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring  projec- 
tor for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota; 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribution 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Collins.  Colo  ; 

H.R.  10369.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  become  parties  to 
title  II  of  the  Compact  on  Taxation  of  Motor 
Fuels  Consumed  by  Interstate  Buses  and  the 
agreement  relating  to  Bus  Taxation  Prora- 
tion and  Reciprocity; 

H.R.  11303.  An  act  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; and 

H.R.  11420.  An     act     to     amend     title     39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mail- 
ing privileges  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  2.  1965: 

H.R.  1317.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which  was  im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University.  Stanford,  Calif.; 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton; 

H.R,  2565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago; 

H.R.  3905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blbl 
Daljeet  Kaur; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.; 


H.R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Diosdado 
P.  Almazan; 

H.R.  8370.  An    act    making    appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re 
lated    agencies    for    the    fiscal    year    endlne 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9545.  An  act  providing  for  the  ac- 
qulsition  and  preservation  by  the  United 
States  of  certain  items  of  evidence  pertain, 
ing  to  the  assassination  of  President  John  P 
Kennedy;  and 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co 
lumbla  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  title  to  certain  real  property  In  said 
District. 

On  November  3,  1965 : 

H.R.  9811.  An  act  to  maintain  farm  In- 
come,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  re- 
duce surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic  opportunity  In  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial   to  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of  rocketry. 
On  November  4,  1965: 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile,  or  both. 

On  November  5,  1965: 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
posal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  200 
million  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942) 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than  Monday. 
November  15,  1965.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches 
withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to  the 
Congressional  Record  Clerk.  Room  H-112,  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN.  Chairman. 


High  School  Graduates  Overwhelm  Port- 
land Colleges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Friday,  October 
15, 1965,  issue  of  the  Portland  Oregonlan 
over  the  byline  of  Mr.  John  Guemsej. 
It  details  the  factual  nature  of  the  pres- 
sure being  placed  upon  institutions  of 
higher  education  through  increased  en- 
rollment. The  research  of  vice  principal 
Mildred  Wirtz  of  the  David  Douglas  High 
School  shows  incontrovertibly,  in  my 
judgment,  how  badly  needed  are  the  au- 
thorities which  we  provided  through 
Public  Law  88-204  and  in  the  recently 
enacted  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Guern- 
sey and  Mrs.  Wirtz  upon  this  article.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mass    of    High    School    Graduates    Over- 
whelms Portland  Colleges 
(By  John  Guernsey) 

The  David  Douglas  School  District  has  done 
much  to  pinpoint  why  It  Is  difficult  this  fall 
to  find   a  parking   space   around   Portland 


State  College  and  the  nearby  Portland  Com- 
munity College. 

Research  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Wirtz,  vice  prin- 
cipal and  college  counselor  at  David  Douglas 
High,  indicates  that  359  of  the  620  June 
graduates  now  are  enrolled  in  colleges,  com- 
munity colleges,  or  business  schools. 

This  Is  57.8  percent  of  the  graduates,  up 
4.3  percent  over  the  percentage  of  1964 
David  Douglas  graduates  who  went  on  to 
college.  And  the  1964  class  had  about  80 
fewer  students  In  it. 

But  more  significant  Is  the  fact  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  Portland  area 
students  are  staying  in  the  Portland  area  to 
do  their  college  work. 

About  96  of  the  graduates  are  enrolled  at 
Portland  State,  and  42  of  them  at  Portland 
Community  College.  This  compares  with 
the  fall  of  1964  when  only  67  of  the  David 
Douglas  graduates  enrolled  at  Portland  State, 
and  only  a  handful  at  Portland  Community 
College,  which  offered  college  transfer  courses 
for  the  first  time  last  year. 

PORTLAND    GAINS    STUDENTS 

More  than  half  of  the  359  David  Douglas 
graduates  who  are  continuing  their  edu- 
cations are  doing  it  in  the  Portland  area. 

In  addition  to  96  at  Portland  State  and 
42  at  Portland  Community  College.  18  are  at 
Multnomah  College,  another  28  at  4-year  col- 
leges in  the  Immedate  Portland  area,  and 
11    are    at    private    business    schools. 

Although  most  other  school  districts  in  the 
Portland  area  do  not  have  student  followup 
Information  as  refined  as  that  from  David 
Douglas,  counselors  from  the  other  districts 
believe  that  more  of  their  students  are  at- 
tending the  Portland  area  colleges  and 
community  colleges.  Their  conclusions  are 
based  on  conversations  with  the  students. 

Prances  McGill,  supervisor  of  guidance  of 
counseling  for  the  Portland  school  system, 
believes  that  about  55  percent  of  the  Port- 


land system's  6,066  June  graduates  are  In 
colleges  or  community  colleges.  She  is  also 
positive  that  a  bigger  percentage  of  them  are 
going  to  Portland  State  and  Portland  Com- 
munity College.  ^      ^     ,        ^ 

The  number  of  Portland  High  school  grad- 
uates continuing  their  educaUons  last  year 
was  about  51  percent,  and  there  were  only 
5,100  graduates. 

That  explains  much  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  at  Portland  State  and  POC.  and  why 
the  college  vicinity  parking  la  Uke  putting 
sardines  In  a  can.  ^^  ^  . 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  State? 
In  the  seven  public  colleges  and  universities 
operated  by  the  State  system  of  higher 
education  there  are  about  42,500  students— 
nearly  5,900  more  than  the  total  enrollments 
of  last  year.  Enrollments  at  the  State's 
private  colleges  are  up  slightly  this  year. 
The  full-time  enrollment  at  Oregon's 
growing  system  of  community  colleges  Is  up 
about  70  percent  this  year. 

Richard  Plzzo,  director  of  high  school  re- 
lations for  the  State  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation, has  the  answer  to  why  the  public 
coU-Jges  have  5.900  more  students  this  year, 
the  private  colleges  have  several  jmndred 
more,  and  the  conununlty  colleges  have 
about  3.400  more  full-time  students. 

First,  Oregon's  public  and  private  colleges 
graduated  about  31,788  setlors  last  June, 
compared  with  26,041  gradual)^  in  the  spring 
of  1964.  \ 

On  a  statewide  basis,  about  50.2  percent 
of  the  June  high  school  graduates  are  con- 
tinuing their  educations  this  fall.  The 
percentage  was  about  46.9  during  the  fall 
of  1964. 


Most  educators  believe  that  the  higher 
percentages  enrolling  as  college  freshmen 
are  caused  by  two  main  factors:  (1)  More 
students  have  become  conscious  of  the  need 
for  education;  and  (2)  the  Increased  armed 
service  draft  calls  has  caused  more  students 
to  take  shelter  In  the  colleges. 

Additionally,  many  counselors  believe  that 
fewer  Oregon  students  are  going  out  of  State 
for  their  college  educations. 


Old  Glory  a  Symbol  To  Guide  Us 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  GROVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  and  all 
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Americ,  ins  will  appreciate  the  following 
excellent  article,  which  came  across  my 
desk: 

To  &ONOK  Ova,  Flag  Is  Americanism 
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Washington  said.  "If  we  desire  to 

ir^sult.  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it,  if 

peace  it  must  be  known  that  we 

times  ready  for   war."   and   again 

Lincoln  questioned.  "What  consti- 

bulwark   of   our   own    liberty   and 

ce?    It  Is  not  our  frowning  battle- 

_  bristling  sea  coasts — our  reliance 

love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted 
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ffcg  represents  this  and  much  more. 

OS  the  Incentive  to  acquire  property, 

us   the  protection   of  holding  that 

The  pioneers  who  risked  their  lives 

or  would  not  build  the  wilderness 

the  protection  and  security  our  flag 


ni  it 


gave  the  in. 

Undei  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  we  have  laws  that  we  ourselves 
enacted  We  established  courts  to  protect 
the  inn  went  and  penalize  the  guilty.  We 
have  a  <  ionstitutlon  of  our  own  making,  not 
dictated  by  royalty  or  dictatorship.  We  have 
established  a  military  force  equal  to  none, 
and  unl  ;ss  our  country  is  destroyed  by  trai- 
tors within,  we  shall  enjoy  the  peace  that 
Washlni  ton  {grayed  for. 

Undeq  this  flag  we  are  free  to  choose  our 

leaders,  though  often  we  make  hor- 

and  we   are   free   to  choose 

of  earning  a  living — what,  where, 

we  please. 

Is  a  symbol  of  worship  to  God 

one  can  force  us  to  love   God  any 

than  our  own  and  by  this  freedom 

loved  liberty  which  God  has  planted 
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flag  is  also  a  constant  reminder 

thfc  United  States  of  America  cannot 

•ulwark  of  liberty  and  Independence 

.s  people  continue  to  be  vigilant  and 

guard  its  liberty  and  independence, 

sfchools.  in  the  clubs.  In  the  unions,  in 

govt  rnments.  and  particularly  at  the  elec- 

Is,  watching  and  exposing  Commu- 

their  stooges  who  would  enslave  us 

make  a  satellite  of  oiu-  Nation  within. 

^ho  have  served,  we  who  have  offered 

must  continue  on  to  live  for  our 

the  archangel  of  peace,  the  Ufegiver 

rorld,  by  being  ready  and  willing  to 

or  disintegrate  our  enemies  and  help 

who  love  liberty;  for  our  flag,  the 

n  flag,  must  wave  forever. 


\  alencia,  of  the  Manila  Times,  Com- 
t  on  the  U.S.  Presence  in  Asia 


EJXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 


OF    WYOMING 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  one  of 

explanations  I  have  ever  read, 

presence  of  several  thousand  U.S. 

in  Asia,  appeared  in  the  June  3 

Times  under  the  byline  of  A.  L. 

Unfortunately,  it  missed  the 

attention  it  should  have  received, 

Valencia  points  to  one  of  the  key 

in  the  rise  of  anti -Americanism 

m  some  quarters  of  Asia  when  he  says : 

To  b>  able  to  talk  back  to  the  greatest 
power  )n  earth  is  regarded  as  a  badge  of 
courag<    and  patriotism. 


This,  I  suppose,  is  a  penalty  that  any 
nation  can  pay  for  being  the  "biggest  kid 
on  the  block."  but  Mi.  Valencia  has  put 
the  Issue  in  keen  perspective  and  I  call 
his  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  asking  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Pre.sence  in  Asia 
'         (By  A.  L.  Valencia) 

Washington. — Beyond  the  crucial  deci- 
sions posed  by  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  lies 
an  even  larger,  long-range  problem  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  American  people. 

It  can  be  put  in  one  stark  sentence. 

How  far  should  the  United  States  commit 
Itself  to  the  defense  of  freedom  in  southeast 
Asia? 

If  southeast  Asia  were  united  and  en- 
thusiastic In  its  desire  for  American  protec- 
tion, the  question  would  be  easier  to  answer. 
But  that  is  far  from  the  case.  In  fact,  for 
his  efforts  so  far.  Uncle  Sam  has  received  far 
more  brick-bats  than  bouquets — not  a  few 
from  the  Philippines,  an  area  in  which  he 
least  expected  them. 

fashionable 

Among  the  angry  young  men  of  southeast 
Asia,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  attack 
America's  actions  and  motives  at  every  turn, 
and  to  applaud  every  American  misfortune. 
To  be  able  to  talk  back  to  the  greatest  power 
on  earth  is  regarded  as  a  badge  of  courage 
and  patriotism. 

But  should  not  these  critics — if  they  are 
honest  men — also  concede  that  their  very 
liberty  to  dissent  has  up  to  now  depended 
directly  on  American  protection? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  in  fashion — but  how 
does  fashion  match  up  with  fact? 

For  Filipinos,  the  fact  should  be  clear:  But 
for  the  United  States,  we  might  not  be  a  free 
nation  today.  We  would  certainly  not  enjoy 
our  present  sense  of  security  and  well-being. 

How  can  we  remain  so  aloof  from  the  tur- 
bulence all  around  us?  How  long  do  we 
really  think  we  could  maintain  our  freedom 
in  an  Asia  dominated  by  Red  China? 

TWO     FACTORS 

Up  to  now  we  have  relied  on  two  factors 
for  our  safety  and  identity  as  a  free  people — 
the  seas  around  us  and  the  American 
presence. 

In  the  air  and  space  age,  the  widest  ocean 
Is  no  more  a  barrier  than  a  ditch.  If  as  a 
result  of  shrill  demands  for  "Yankee  Go 
Home."  American  power  were  to  draw  back 
in  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines — let's  face  it — 
would  be  virtually  defenseless. 

Even  now,  our  Government  admits  anxiety 
about  the  larger  ambitions  of  President 
Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  hence  the  angling  for 
American  money  to  build  a  new  naval  base 
in  Mindanao.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that 
President  Macapagal  who,  on  taking  ofiQce, 
lost  no  time  in  stamping  his  feet  at  Uncle 
Sam  and  then  showed  sympathy  for  Sukarno, 
should  now  be  pressing  Uncle  Sam  to  defend 
him  against  an  Indonesian  threat. 

It  is  a  fortunate  happenstance  that 
Sukarno  has  so  blotted  his  copybook  with 
the  United  States  that  we  will  almost  cer- 
tainly get  the  Mindanao  base.  It  is  hardly  a 
credit  to  Macapagal  statesmanship  and  cer- 
tainly no  credit  to  our  own  brand  of  Ameri- 
can baiters. 

ASIAN  PROBLEMS 

We  are  always  talking  about  Asian  solu- 
tions to  Asian  problems.  What  is  an  Asian 
problem?    And  what  is  an  Asian  solution? 

The  world  is  shrinking  so  rapidly  that 
anybody's  problem  is  everybody's  problem. 
If  we  Insist  on  an  Asian  solution,  It  will  be 


Asian  all  right,  but  it  Is  most  likely  to  be 
labeled  "Made  in  Pelplng." 

When  India,  one  of  the  arch  apostles  of 
Asian  solutions,  found  herself  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  Red  China,  her  first  call  for  help 
went  to  the  West.  Big  India  thought  it 
no  shame  to  seek  non- Asian  aid. 

Thailand  knows  where  its  safety  lies. 
Without  the  Americans,  it  Is  next  on  Peip- 
ing's  list  for  conquest — and  the  Thai,  who 
I  am  sure  are  not  less  patriotic  than  we 
are,   are   not  shamed   to  admit   It. 

Even  Cambodia's  flamboyant  Prince  Si- 
hanouk, who  enjoys  damning  the  United 
States,  always  keeps  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der to  see  if  Uncle  Sam  is  still  around. 

LAOS  TOO 

Would  Laos  still  preserve  a  semblance  of 
freedom   but   for   American   support? 

Malaysia  could  not  hold  off  Sukarno  and 
defend  its  new  nationhood  if  It  did  not  have 
the  assistance  of  Britain.  And  Britain  could 
not  defend  Malaysia  If  America  allowed  the 
dam  to  break. 

Even  powerful  Japan,  the  most  advanced 
nation  In  the  East,  Is  content  to  be  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
its  security.  Japan  Is  fully  aware  that  if 
South  Korea  falls  Into  Communist  hands, 
It  win  have  a  dagger  pointed  at  its  belly. 

How  long  could  Taiwan  exist  as  a  free 
fragment  of  China,  if  It  were  not  for  the 
Americans? 

STATEMENTS  OF  FACT 

To  make  these  statements  of  obvious  fact, 
and  to  ask  these  questions  to  which  the 
answers  are  equally  obvious,  is  not  to  de- 
mean national  prides. 

It  Is  merely  to  stress  a  decent  respect  for 
reality. 

There  is  a  trend  today  for  people  to  scoft 
when  any  mention  is  made  of  a  special  re- 
lationship between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States.  But  can  anyone  honestly  say 
that  such  a  relationship  does  not  exist? 

But  what  is  the  yardstick — dollars  and 
cents  or  shared  Ideals?  What  of  the  deep 
emotions  stirred  by  the  memory  of  blood 
mingled  on  Bataan  and  Corregldor? 

Does  anyone  seriously  doubt  that  If  the 
Philippines  were  attacked,  the  United  States 
would  not  come  to  our  aid? 

FRICTIONS 

Of  course  there  have  been  frictions  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  relationship 
would  not  be  healthy  If  there  were  not — 
since  that  Is  the  way  between  freemen. 

That  most  Filipinos  understand  is  shown 
by  the  wUlingness  of  Filipino  veterans  to 
volunteer  for  service  in  Vietnam  alsongside 
their  former  American  comrades. 

If  there  are  millions  of  Asians  who  re- 
sent the  American  presence  In  Asia,  there 
are  many  other  millions  of  Asians  who  know 
that  that  presence  is  all  that  enables  them 
to  remain  free. 


The  President  Leads  the  Nation  Toward 
Beauty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  President  Johnson  called  upon 
this  Congress  to  help  preserve  and  pro- 
tect America's  wonderful  natural  beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  called  upon 
other  Americans  to  do  the  same. 
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on  October  1,  the  President  released 
.  rpDort  of  8  months  of  study  on  the 


SartTof  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
rommerce,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ec- 
onomic opportunity,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 

^^-niis  report  outlines  progress  which 
has  been  made,  and  programs  which  are 
iust  beginning,  and  it  offers  many  imag- 
inative ideas  for  preservation  of  our 
beauty  in  the  future.  Some  of  its  pro- 
posals are  already  reality— for  example, 
the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  was  still 
pending  legislation  on  October  1. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  this  report  is 
excellent  for  the  sense  of  direction  it 
offers  our  Nation  In  an  effort  to  preserve 
our  irreplaceable  natural  beauty.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the 
RECORD,  and  include  it  with  my  remarks: 

A  Report  on  Natural  Beauty  to   the 

PRESroENT 

(A  summary  of  the  major  beautiflcation 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  are 
designed  to  beautify  our  cities  and  suburbs, 
protect  the  American  countryside,  improve 
our  water  and  waterways,  enhance  our  high- 
ways and  roads,  repair  the  ravages  of  indus- 
try mobilize  public  support,  finance  beauti- 
flcation, and  redirect  Government  efforts.) 
(Prom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare   Director,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity,   and    the    Administrator    of    the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency) 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  am  releasing  the  results  of  the  first  8 
months  of  the  Federal  Government's  efforts 
to  preserve  and  Improve  the  beauty  of 
America.  These  efforts  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me,  because  they  will  determine  the 
kind  of  America  my  daughters— and  all  the 
children  of  America— will   inherit. 

Last  February  (1965)  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  on  natural  beauty.  I  pointed 
out,  as  emphatically  as  I  knew  how,  the 
threat  of  eventual  blight  to  our  God-given 
heritage  of  natural  beauty. 

In  that  message  I  called  specific  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  growing  population  is 
swallowing  up  areas  of  natural  beauty  with 
its  demand  for  living  space. 

I  noted  with  concern  that  the  Increasing 
tempo  of  urbanization  Is  already  depriving 
many  Americans  of  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  decent  surroundings. 

I  said  that  a  new  conservation  would  bo 
required  to  deal  with  these  new  problems 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  countryside,  save  it 
from  destruction,  and  restore  what  has  been 
destroyed. 

And  I  also  said  that  this  conservation  must 
be  not  Just  the  classic  conservation  of  pro- 
tection and  development,  but  a  creative  con- 
servation of  restoration  and  innovation. 

That  message  was  only  one  of  several  in- 
stances in  which  I  have  attempted  to  convey 
my  interest  in  preserving  and  renovatmg  our 
heritage  of  benuty. 

I  spoke  of  my  concern  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

I  reiterated  my  concern  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 

I  have  since  reemphaslzed  it  in  other  mes- 
sages, in  speeches,  and  in  great  detail  in 
much  of  my  correspondence. 

My  administration  has  made  a  number  of 
proposals  to  bring  the  full  resources  of  this 
Government  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
d-Aindling  beauty. 

I  am  pleased  to  Issue  the  first  fruits  of  these 
proposals— a  report  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunllty,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency. 

This  report  rummaJizes  the  major  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  lead  the  way 
m  keeping  America  l3eautlful.  It  Is  an  en- 
couraglng  report  because  It  indicates  that 
concrete  progress  Is  being  made. 

Among  other  things.  It  reflects  the  plans 
to  make  this  Capital  the  Nation's  showcase. 
It  outlines  what  Is  being  done  to  beautify 
locations  that  range  from  such  diverse  areas 
as  New  York  City  to  the  great  open  spaces  of 
the  West. 

It  Indicates  in  strong  fashion  that  research 
and  training  are  important  tools  to  be  used 
In  giving  natural  beauty  a  foothold  in  both 
urban  and  rural  environments. 

It  sums  up  what  we  have  done  thus  far  to 
promote  natural  beauty  in  the  countryside, 
to  retain  and  Improve  our  scenic  and  historic 
Bites,  and  to  preserve  ovu-  wildlife. 

It  notes  the  action  we  have  taken  to  offer 
Improved  outdoor  recreation  to  more  of  our 
people. 

It  details  our  activities  to  Improve  our 
water  and  waterways  as  useful  and  yet  beau- 
tiful natural  resources,  and  our  plans  for  con- 
trolling pollution  of  streams  and  rivers. 

It  points  up  what  we  have  done  and  what 
we  Intend  to  do  to  make  our  vast  network  of 
highways  not  only  useful  but  beautiful. 

There  Is  much  more.  This  report  reflects 
action  that  ranges  from  schools  and  class- 
rooms to  local  neighborhood  projects,  from 
the  disposal  of  refuse  and  waste  products  to 
the  use  of  trash  and  garbage  as  fuels  for 
operating  desalting  plants. 

And  yet  it  Is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  a  first 
step.  I  have  asked  those  who  piepared  this 
report  to  continue  to  report  to  me,  on  a 
regular  basis,  the  progress  which  they  have 
made  In  this  all-important  area.  These  re- 
ports will  be  available  as  they  are  made. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  more 
than  Just  a  report  on  action  taken  and  action 
contemplated.  It  is  also  a  request  for  help. 
The  task  of  creating  a  more  beautiful  Amer- 
ica, of  making  it  a  more  pleasant  place  In 
which  to  live.  Is  not  and  cannot  be  the  Job 
of  the  Federal  Government  alone.  We  must 
have  the  enthusiasm,  the  concern,  and  the 
cooperation  of  every  level  of  government — 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  precincts. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  share 
our  feelings.  I  believe  that  they  want  a  beau- 
tiful country.  And  I  believe  that  they  will 
respond  to  the  challenge  which  we  have  set- 
to  make  this  the  most  beautiful  Nation  on 
earth. 


THE    CrrY    AND    ITS    STIBCRBS 

Here  Is  the  area  of  primary  challenge — 
where  nature's  grass  and  greenery  give  way 
to  man-made  steel  and  concrete  and  where 
most  of  our  people  dwell  under  the  double- 
barreled  pressures  of  urbanization  and 
industrialization. 

Following  are  some  of  the  Government  pro- 
grams underway  to  bring  natural  beauty  to 
the  people  of  our  cities  and  suburbs: 
The  Nation's  showcase 
Extensive  plans  are  underway  to  make 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Nation's  No.  1  show- 
case  of  urban  beautiflcation.  Including: 

A  major  effort  to  create  a  "Potomac  Na- 
tional River-  similar  to  the  national  park 
concept.  A  national  river  would  be  a  nat- 
ural beauty  and  recreation  resource  for  the 
people  of  the  Great  Atlantic  Megalopolis  that 
stretches  from  Boston  to  Richmond. 

Improvement  of  all  area  parks.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  completed  floral 
beautiflcation  of  41  parks  out  of  a  projected 
goal  of  119  areas  in  the  National  CaplUl 
region. 

Master  planning  of  the  heart  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Architect  Nathanial  Owens  has  been 
engaged  to  help  In  the  master  planning  for 
the  center  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  ad- 
dition, he  serves  with  fellow  architects  Daniel 


Urbane  Klley,  Edward  Durell  Stone,  and  Vic- 
tor  Gruen,   as  adviser   to  Mrs.   Humphrey's 
Committee     of     Congressional      Leadership 
Wives  on  the  Beautiflcation  of  the  Capital. 
Beautifying  Federal  buildings 
Federal  agencies  have  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  president's  desire  that  they 
beautify     their     buildings.       Agency     heads 
have  issued   Instructions   to  put  the   Presi- 
dent's   beautiflcation    program    into    effect. 
Some    resvUts    of    this    intensive    campaign 

Include: 

Numerous  requests  to  the  National  Park 
Service  from  Federal  agencies  for  profes- 
sional guidance  and  assistance  of  Park  Serv- 
ice landscape  architects. 

General  Services  AdmlnUtratlon  (which 
operates  more  than  5,000  Federal  buildings) 
has  a  vigorous  building  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram underway.  All  10  GSA  regions  were 
active  this  summer  in  rehabilitating  lawns, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  hedges;  Increasing  flower 
plantings:  screening  unsightly  equipment 
and  areas:  and  painting,  repavlng,  and  re- 
decorating buildings  and  grounds. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  Insuring  that  good  architectural 
design  Is  part  of  Its  plans  for  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  faculties  built  under  It 
13  construction  asslstence  programs.  It  asks 
recipient  to  cooperate  with  local  and  area 
planning  authorities  to  make  sure  that  the 
federally  aided  structures  flt  in  with  local 
and  area  development  plans. 

Helping  to  beautify  New  York  City 
The  Federal  Government  has  responded  to 
New  York  City's  request  for  help  in  develop- 
ing a  citywide  outdoor  recreation  plan.  It 
has  prepared  a  systematic  inventory  of  all 
Federal  programs  available  to  aid  the  citys 
outdoor  recreation  efforts.  It  Is  also  helping 
the  city  to  acquire  new  recreation  lands, 
train  unemployed  workers  In  park  mainte- 
nance, improve  beaches  and  swimming 
places,  and  protect  the  scenic  Hudson  River. 
The  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  are  sharing  the 
$100,000  cost  of  this  work. 

Improving  federally  aided  housing 
The  Public  Housing  Administration  is  call- 
ing for  more  rehabilitation  of  low  rent  hous- 
ing projects  including  the  restoration  and 
planting  of  grounds  as  well  as  building  mam- 
tenance.  ^     ^.  . 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration 
have  proposed  up  to  1  percent  of  project  cost 
be  devoted  to  sculptxire  and  works  of  art. 
Parks  and  open  spaces 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  Is 
encouraging  States  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Federal  road  funds  which  do  not  require 
State  matching  money  to  purchase  la^d  in 
cities  for  small  roadside  parks,  green  strips, 
and  playgrounds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  In- 
creased iU  service  to  help  homeovmers, 
developers,  and  State  and  local  governments 
preserve  and  restore  natural  beauty  in  the 
suburbs.     For  instance: 

In  the  Chicago.  Washington.  D.C..  and 
other  suburbs,  their  soil  maps  and  specialists 
are  helping  to  select  the  best  sites  for  resi- 
dential and  industrial  areas,  recreation,  and 
nature  studv  centers.  Nationally,  some  .5 
soil  surveys  are  underway  for  areawide 
suburban  development. 

In  Stanford,  Conn.,  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment technicians  helped  convert  a  swamp 
into  a  30-acre  recreation  area  for  flshing. 
swimming,  hiking,  and  Just  relaxing.  With- 
out their  aid  it  might  have  been  converted 
into  a  city  dump. 

The  HHFA  open-space  program  Is  being 
tailored  to  waterfront  development,  an  appli- 
cation of  great  interest  to  many  cities.  In 
addition,  the  Agency's  special  study  on  park 
and  open  space  needs  of  metropolitan  areas 
will  soon  be  completed,  and  this.  too.  is  of 
great  interest. 
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Trban  Renewal  Administration's  pro- 
historic  preservation  Is  expanding, 
the  recent  grant  to  aid  reconstnic- 
tbe   New   Orleans   French   Qnarter. 
lousing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
makes  it  possible  to  relocate  historic 
es  within  renewal  areas,  and,  for  the 
.  to  sell  them  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
Ir^rested  in  maintaining  and  restoring 
buildings.) 

Research  and  training 

Research    and    technological    advance    is 
give  natural  beauty  a  foothold   in 
urlfan  environment.    For  example: 

Department  of  Agriculture  Is  work- 
new  ornamental  plants,  grasses,  and 
especially  adapted  for  urban  condl- 
It  has  developed  a  hybrid  lily,  the 
its  kind,  with  bigger  and  more  beau- 
qlossoms    than    any    other    lily    now 
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National   Arboretum   in   Washington 

Ls  a  coordinator  for  natural  beauty 

for  botanical  gardens  throughout 

and  develops,  tests,  and  dlstrib- 

omamental  plants. 

National  Agric\iltural  Library  is  con- 

all  research  Information  on  pest 

and  making  it  available  to  cities,  real 

tevelopers,  and  the  general  public  to 

m  protect  their  natiu^l  greenery. 

ure    researchers    are    breeding    a 

of  elm  resistant  to  the  Dutch  elm 

which  threatened  to  wipe  out  these 

;rees.     They   have   also   developed    a 

tiat  curbs^the  disease. 

improving  rundown  housing  con- 
causes  good  health  as  well  as  good 
Public  Health  Service  plans  a  pro- 
technical  assistance  to  States  and 
housing  code  adoption  and  enforce- 
serve  this  dual  purpose. 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

The  American  countryside — a  tapestry  of 
fannlai  d,  mountain,  forest,  and  prairie — is 
three-f^xirths  privately  owned. 

Is  what  the  Federal  Government  is 

x>    promote    natural    beauty    in    the 

e — largely  the  domain  of  private 


Preserving  wildlife 

rear,  the  waterfowl  preservation  pro- 

a  new  record:  83,000  acres  were  pur- 

178,000  acres  were  protected  against 

destruction;  9  new  wildlife  refuges 


Preserving  the  land 
programs     designed 


to     protect 
historic  sites  are : 
rot«|cting  the   natural   beauty   of  thou- 
mlles  of  free-flowing  national  forest 
that  have  been  recognized  as  wild 
Their  wild  state  has  been  restored 
damaged. 
iraging  suitable  natural  development 
private  lands  adjoining  these  streams. 

aside  9  million  acres  of  national 
^ildemess  to  preserve  it  in  its  natural 
public  enjoyment. 
Mainjtaining  5.5  million  acres  of  national 
forest  is  primitive  areas. 

Expanding  outdoor  recreation 
iliake    more    sites   of    natural    beauty 
labje  to  the  people,  the  Federal  Govern- 


nearly  800  surplus  military 
to  see  which  can  be  used  for  con- 
servation and  recreation.  It  has  scheduled 
detaile<  1  investigations  of  132  surplus  defense 
areas  \  'hich  have  known  conservation  and 
recreat  on  values. 

Surv  lyed  the  national  forest  trail  system 
and  it  >  acconunodations  for  hikers  and 
riders.  Nothing  spoils  the  beauty  of  the 
countr  side  more  than  overuse.  So  this  sur- 
veying ivill  determine  if  new  trails  are  needed 
to  han  lie  the  growing  number  of  outdoor 
enthus  asts. 


Completed  a  major  study  of  the  historic, 
wildlife,  and  other  recreation  resources  along 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail. 

Required  States  to  provide  for  natural 
beauty  In  their  outdoor  recreation  plans  and 
to  give  it  special  priority,  if  they  want  Fed- 
eral financing  through  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

Added  nine  new  areas  to  the  National  Park 
System,  and  recommended  21  more  to  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

Helped — with  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration funds — to  improve  State  parks, 
construct  artificial  lakes,  and  develop  ski 
facilities. 

Research 

The  agriculttire  researchers  are  active  in 
developing  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  turf 
that  have  maximum  beauty  and  adaptability 
to  varying  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  They 
put  greater  emphasis  on  the  esthetic  quali- 
ties of  new  plants,  and  also  are  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  economic  aspects 
of  natural  beauty. 

WATER  AND  WATERWAYS 

Several  departments  have  continuing  pro- 
grams to  protect  our  Nation's  water  and 
waterways.  Here  is  a  summary  of  Federal 
activities  designed  to  upgrade  rivers  and 
streams  to  the  level  of  a  vital,  beautiful  nat- 
ural resource  rather  than  a  convenient  means 
of  transportation  and  waste  disposal: 
Cleanup  programs 

In  the  National  Capital  area,  a  Federal 
task  force,  under  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
has  the  mission  of  making  the  Potomac  a 
conservation  model  for  the  entire  country. 
Its  plans  are  carried  out  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  Governors  of  all  States  the  river  flows 
through.  They  will  provide  an  ofiQce  and 
full-time  staff  to  work  with  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. Also  In  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
experiment  will  get  underway  to  develop  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment  techniques  that 
should  be  of   great  national   Interest. 

Following  the  many  floods  this  year,  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  stepped  up  the  cleaning  of  debris 
from  streams.  This  activity  will  restore  the 
fishing  conditions,  and  the  beauty  of  streams 
and  landscape. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration's 
work  to  develop  port  facilities  at  Cambridge, 
Md.,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  while  done  for 
industrial  purposes,  has  helped  to  clear  up 
and  beautify  the  waterfronts  of  those  cities. 
Pollution  control 

A  major  breakthrough  in  treating  of  do- 
mestic sewage  and  thus  cleaning  up  water- 
ways may  result  from  a  process  developed 
by  the  Rand  Development  Corix)ration  under 
contract  with  the  Interior  Department.  It 
involves  filtering  sewage  through  coal  and 
has  performed  well  on  small-scale  tests. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  demon- 
strating and  evaluating  methods  to  control 
pollution  from  acid  mine  drainage.  This 
program  consisted  of  three  projects  and  may 
expand  to  another  three. 

The  Interior  Department  announced  a  more 
stringent  "when  In  doubt  do  not  use"  policy 
on  pesticides.  Priority  is  given  to  nonchemi- 
cal  Insect  controls  and  objectionable  chemi- 
cals are  being  phased  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Environmental  Sciences  Service  Ad- 
ministration (ESSA)  which  luiltes  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  advises  public  and  private  agencies 
on  anticipated  water  levels  of  streams  and 
rivers,  and  the  likelihood  of  runoff.  This 
enables  these  agencies  to  gage  the  potential 
pollution  and  check  It. 

The  Maritime  Administration  is  helping  to 
devise  an  economical  process  for  taking  oil 
out  of  ballast  water  before  it  is  pumped  over- 
board. Oil  discharged  from  ships  kills  birds, 
flsh,  and  ruins  bathing  beaches.    The  Mari- 


time Administration  is  also  studying  ways 
to  prevent  pollution  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and 
of  harbors  from  the  discharge  of  untreated 
sewage  from  ships. 

HIGHWAYS    AND    ROADS 

The  average  American  motorist  spends  an 
estimated  2  months  of  each  year  behind  the 
steering  wheel,  plus  vacation  driving.  The 
vista  of  this  man  in  motion  is  the  ribbon  of 
roadway  he  traverses.  It  can  be  limited, 
monotonous,  and  ugly.  But  some  Improve- 
ment Is  underway. 

The  response  of  the  States  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program  has  been  encouraging.  State 
highway  officials  have  endorsed  It.  By  mld- 
1965.  43  States  were  beautifying  their  roads 
at  a  cost  of  $25.9  billion;  the  Federal  share 
was  $20.6  million.  Here  are  some  actions  the 
Federal  Government  is  taking  to  make 
natural  beauty  an  integral  part  of  the  trip. 
Signs  and  billboards 

The  Interior  Department  is  taking  a  close 
look  at  all  commercial  signs  and  billboards 
on  land  under  its  Jurisdiction.  It  will  re- 
move inappropriate  and  offensive  ones. 

The  Agriculture  Department  carefully  con- 
trols signs  to  maintain  natural  beauty  along 
the  194,000  miles  of  national  forest  roads. 

Important  legislation  now  before  Congress 
(S.   2084)    could   prohibit   billboards   closer 
than   660   feet  from   highway  right-of-way, 
and  otherwise  control  them. 
Landscaping 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  taken  ad- 
ministrative action  to  enhance  federally 
aided  highway  systems  by — 

Requiring  landscaping — above  and  beyond 
the  usual  conservation  and  erosion  control. 

Increasing  the  use  of  Federal  money  for 
high-priority  beautificatlon  such  as  screen- 
ing Junkyards,  excavation  scars,  and  other 
eyesores. 

Encouraging  States  to  use  Federal  funds 
which  do  not  require  matching  State  funds 
to  purchase  land  adjacent  to  highways  in 
order  to  preserve  their  natural  beauty.  Min- 
nesota, Maine,  and  New  York  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  this  provision. 

In  addition,  it  has  requested  State  high- 
way departments  to  establish  long-range 
landscaping  programs  for  their  interstate 
and  primary  highway  systems.  Most  States 
have  already  done  so,  and  an  analysis  of  these 
long-range  programs  reveals — 

Adequate  existing  or  authorized  landscap- 
ing on  about  25  percent  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  63  percent  of  the  primary  system. 
Landscaping  is  planned  for  construction  on 
about  11  percent  of  the  Interstate  and  3  per- 
cent of  the  primary  mileage  by  mid -1966. 

New  screening  is  programed  next  year  for 
about  16  percent  of  the  unsightly  areas  along 
interstate  and  8  percent  of  those  on  primary 
routes.  Screening  Is  not  feasible  on  about 
35  percent  of  the  areas. 

Scenic  sights  and  amenities 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  taken 
steps  to — 

Double  the  number  of  safety  rest  areas  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  and  increase 
the  number  on  the  primary  road  system  to 
the  higher  Interstate  Highway  System 
standards. 

Authorize  the  use  of  Federal-aid  funds  for 
the  construction  of  scenic  view  points,  scenic 
overlooks,  and  sanitary  and  other  amenities 
of  the  road. 

An  analysis  of  State  plans  for  Interstate 
and  primary  routes  revealed  that : 

Some  25  percent  of  the  major  safety  rest 
areas  have  been  completed  or  authorized 
along  interstate  routes  and  51  percent  along 
primary  routes.  About  21  percent  of  these 
facilltleB  are  planned  for  construction  during 
mld-1966. 

Some  26  percent  of  the  smaller  rest  areas 
and  scenic  overlooks  have  been  authorized  or 
completed  on  the  Interstate  System  and  65 


^,cent  on  the  primary  system.     About  15 
Kent  will  be  constructed  by  mld-1966. 

RXSKARCH 

The  Commerce  Department  Is  completing 
«nTk  on  a  scenic  roads  and  parkway  study 
Jrw  the  Recreation  Advisory  CouncU.  THe 
«tudv  will  cover  data  on  recreation,  trans- 
portation, esthetics,  and  engineering. 

THE   IMPACT    OF    INDUSTRY 

President  Johnson  put  it  very  well  in  his 
remarks  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty.  May  25,   1965: 

"The  technology  which  has  given  us  every- 
thine  from  the  computer  to  the  teleprompter 
has  created  a  hundred  sources  of  blight, 
poisons  and  chemicals  pollute  our  air  and 
water  AutomobUes  litter  our  countryside. 
These  and  other  waste  products  of  progress 
are  among  the  deadliest  enemies  that  natural 
beauty  has  ever  known." 

Here  are  some  of  the  Federal  programs  that 
strike  at  the  ugly  underbelly  of  progress  by 
controlUng:  Junkyards,  overhead  transmis- 
sion lines,  strip  and  surface  mining,  refuse 

and  waste. 

Junkyard  control 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  giving  high 
nrlorlty  and  Increased  funds  to  screen  auto 
junkyards  along  Federal-aid  Interstate,  prl- 
inary,  and  urban  highways.         .     ^     , 

The  Commerce  Department  is  trying  to 
shrink  the  growth  of  Junked  autos— 6  million 
a  vear  It  Is  developing  processes  that  would 
make  It  more  profitable  to  use  auto  bodies 
for  scrap  steel. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  also  under- 
taking a  nationwide  survey  to  determine  the 
factors  that  influence  scrap  movement  and 
to  find  ways  of  speeding  it  up.  The  study 
will  focus  on  the  auto  wrecking  and  other 
industries  that  acctunulate  junked  autos 

Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines  is  attacking  the 
nroblem  through  metallurgical  research.  It 
Is  developing  a  "magnetK;  separation"  process 
for  economically  getting  the  steel  out  of  auto 
bodies  which  also  contain  aluminum,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc. 

Overhead  transmission 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
issued  a  new  regulation.  It  requires  home- 
builders  to  put  utilities  imderground  where 
at  aU  feasible  and  get  rid  of  ugly  overhead 
wiring  The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration Is  an  advocate  of  underground  utiU- 
ties  particularly  In  new  construction.  Over 
two-thirds  of  all  new  REA-flnanced  telephone 
lines  to  be  constructed  this  year  will  be 
placed  underground. 

The  Interior  Department  is  ready  to  launch 
a  research  program  to  devise  new  methods  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  underground  transmis- 
sion. It  has  reviewed  and  commented  on 
legislaUon  Introduced  on  underground  trans- 
mission (HJl.  10513,  10514,  and  10515). 

(The  relationship  between  economic  and 
natural  beauty  Is  nowhere  better  Illustrated 
than  in  underground  inst^allation  of  utilities. 
Ten  years  ago  underground  Installation  cost 
10  times  more  than  overhead  construction; 
today  the  cost  ratio  has  been  reduced  to  1.5 

to  1.)' 

Strip-and  surface  mniitig 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  launched  a 
nationwide  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining, 
under  the  Appalachian  Development  Act. 
Governors  of  all  50  States  have  been  asked  to 
cooperate.  Federal  field  teams  are  now  in 
Appalachia  making  several  on-site  surveys 
of  surface  and  strip  mine  land.  State  laws 
and  regulations  will  be  reviewed  In  the  light 
of  their  reports. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  started  a 
program  to  reclaim  land  disturbed  by  strip 
mining.  The  land  will  be  rehabilitated  by 
regrading.  burial  of  acld-formlng  materials, 
adequate  drainage,  and  forest  cover. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  publishing  new 
regulations  on  surface  and  strip-mining  oper- 
ations to  insure  that  the  mined  land  does  not 


produce  silt  and  pollutants  in  the  water  that 
drains  from  it. 

Sixteen  projects,  costing  almost  $13  mil- 
Uon.  have  been  approved  by  the  Commerce 
Depcutment  and  tlie  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  to  study  the  harmful  effects  of 
mining,  such  as  s\irface  cavelns,  erosion,  sU- 
tation.  and  acid  drainage. 

Refuse  and  waste  products 
The  Public  Health  Service  will  broaden  its 
programs  dealing  with  the  problems  of  solid 
waste,  which  is  generated  at  the  rate  of  160 
million  tons  a  year.  With  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  It  will  build  a  full-scale 
overuse  composting  plant  which  wUl  mix 
raw  sewage  and  sludge  with  city  refuse.  TVA 
will  determine  if  resulting  composts  can  be 
sold  as  soil  conditioners  and  fertilizers. 

(Few  States  have  specific  legislation  giving 
authority  to  State  health  departments  to 
meet  the  solid  waste  problems.  A  "Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,"  which  would  carry 
out  recommendations  contained  In  the 
President's  Natural  Beauty  Message,  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress.) 

The  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Saline 
Water  Is  studjring  the  use  of  trash  and  gar- 
bage as  fuels*  for  operating  desalting  plants. 
Because  they  contain  more  cellulose  and 
paraffln-base  materials,  trash  and  garbage 
have  higher  energy  value  and  can  fill  a  need 
for  cheap  fuel. 

The  town  of  Hempstead.  N.Y.,  for  example. 
Is  now  desalting  600.000  gallons  of  water  a 
day,  using  urban  trash  and  garbage  incinera- 
tions as  the  heat  sovirce. 

Hong  Kong  plans  to  construct  a  3.6- 
mllUon-gallon-a-day  desalting  plant  which 
wiU  use  burning  trash  and  garbage  as  its 
heat  source. 

Thus,  garbage  and  trash,  which  normally 
produce  smoldering  rat-infested  dumps, 
would  be  vused  to  produce  clean  water — and 
beautificatlon  would  be  a  byproduct. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
which  will  continue  its  work  in  expanded 
form  under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  has  provided  tech- 
nical advice  that  should  lead  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  burning  culm  (coal  refuse)  banks  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  working  on 
a  continuing  basis  with  representatives  of 
the  construction  Industry  to  encourage  them 
to  clean  up  debris  and  conduct  operations 
with  an  eye  to  preserving  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  construction  sites. 

The  Interior  Department  is  giving  In- 
creased attention  to  the  disposal  of  mine 
refuse  In  abandoned  mine  shafts.  The  ob- 
jective would  be  to — 

Prevent  mine  cave-Ins  and  surface  fall-ins 
that  destroy  the  usefulness  and  appearance 
of  the  land  above. 

Eliminate  plleup  of  ugly,  water-polluting 
refuse  heaps. 

Some  of  the  new  work  Is  also  directed  to 
burying  huge  quantities  of  spent  oil  shale 
which  looms  as  a  major  problem. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Public  Health 
Service  are  intensifying  efforts  to  cut  down 
atr  poUutlon  resulting  from  sulfur  emission 
from  coal. 

The  Commerce  Department  helps  anti- 
alr-pollutlon  organizations  by  providing  them 
with  forecasts  of  atmospheric  conditions  that 
result  in  heavy  concentration  of  air  pol- 
lutants. This  Information  gives  them  time 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  burning  In  their 
areas. 

MOBILIZING    PUBLIC    SUPPORT 


The  Vice  President  mentions  the  Presi- 
dent's Ijeautification  program  in  almost 
every  major  speech,  particularly  when  he 
speaks  to  local  government  officials.  And  he 
never  falls  to  get  a  warm  response  when  he 
suggests  that  they  might  give  out  as  many 
tickets  for  dirty  alleys  as  for  Illegal  parking. 

People  seem  to  be  sold  on  natural  beauty; 
they  want  to  be  told  what  to  do  to  achieve 
it. 


Here  are  some  of  the  Federal  programe  that 
are  directing  their  readiness. 

Schools  and  classrooms 
State  directors  of  extension  in  all  but  iliree 
States  have  responded  to  the  Agriculture 
Department's  call  for  a  national  emphasis 
on  beauty.  The  Cooperation  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  stressing  natural  beauty  in  educational 
work  with  some  95,000  4-H  Clubs,  school 
groups.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  garden 
clubs,  nursery  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  church  groups,  and  county  home 
demonstration  councils. 

(The  administration's  proposed  title  I  of 
S.  600  could  support  this  extension  program 
legislation  which  would  direct  the  resources 
of  a  university  on  urban  communities  just 
as  they  have  long  been  focused  on  rural 
areas.  Universities  can  help  provide  trained 
manpower  and  technical  aid  needed  to  keep 
natural  beauty  in  our  civic  environment  ) 
Public  information  and  promotion 
The  Forest  Service  is  conducting  an  all- 
out  antlllttering  campaign  so  that  our  Na- 
tion's forests  and  woods  will  provide  clean 
campsites  and  uncluttered  natural  beauty 
for  all  visitors. 

A  nationwide  "youth  for  beauty"  campaign 
has  been  launched  by  the  Federal  Extension 
Service.  Mobilizing  the  Nation's  youth  orga- 
nizations In  the  cause  of  beautificatlon,  this 
drive  is  headed  by  Honorary  Chairman  Luci 
Johnson. 

Meetings  and  conferences 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency's 
major  effort  right  now  in  behalf  of  beauty 
involves  a  model  conference  for  a  series  that 
would  be  held  later  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  model  conference,  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty,  brings  together  outstand- 
ing experts  in  architecture,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, physical  planning,  urban  conserva- 
tion, and  homebulldlng,  plus  top  Govern- 
ment officials.  They  will  try  to  identify  and 
explore  the  basic  problems  of  Improving  the 
total  environmental  design  in  sprawling 
urban  areas.  They  will  prepare  a  formal 
report  on  the  Ideas  generated. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  discussed  nat- 
ural beauty  with  key  executives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 
They  underscored  the  need  to  build  high- 
ways that  preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Nation. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Hph- 
way  Beautificatlon,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  held  Its  flrst  meeting  in 
May,  organized  a  series  of  working  groups 
to  carry  out  the  President's  beautificatlon 
program,  and  will  meet  again  In  September. 
The  UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  com- 
mended and  endorsed  the  President's*  pro- 
gram, in  a  resolution  on  urban  beaiiiiftca- 
tion. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has  adopted 
policies  supporting  urban  beautificatlon.  and 
created  a  25-member  committee  on  urban 
beautificatlon.  The  cochairmen  are  Mayor 
James  Kelly,  East  Orange.  N.J.,  and  Jcirnie 
Keithly,  city  manager,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
Community  action 
ITie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ciirrc-.ed 
his  personnel  to  help  Improve  the  beauty 
of  privately  owned  lands.  They  will  do  it  by 
stimulating  soil  conservation  districts,  kx-al 
rural  area  development  committees,  cocpera- 
tives,  farmer  committees,  4-H  Clubs  and 
other  organizations.  Once  motivated,  these 
organizations  can  do  much  to  beautify 
America. 

In  1964,  4-H  members — from  9-year-olds 
to  teenagers — completed  more  than  325  000 
home  beautificatlon  projects  that  ranged 
from  planting  small  flower  beds  to  land- 
scaping entire  estates. 

The  Commerce  Department,  through  its  42 
field    offices,    maintains    continuing    liaison 
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inesses  and  is  encouraging  their  sup- 
I  lovernment  beauti&cation  programs. 

of  liaison  has  been  successful  In 
in  advancing  Government  programs, 
the  export  expansion  drive,  the  vol- 
3alance-of-payment  effort,  and  the 
jportunlty  program. 
E  ureau  of  Public  Roads  is  encourag- 
s  to  enlist  civic  and  garden  clubs  in 
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America  more   beautiful   requires 

Ln  cooperation  and   innovation 

Government  and  its  people.    To  this 

President  has  Issued  a  call  for  "crea- 

rallsm,"  which  implies  "creative  fi- 

"  for  this  program's  popularity  will 

on  tho  heft  of  Its  payoff   and   the 

Its  price  tag. 

a  summary  of  the  Federal  programs 
pay  for  beautlflcation: 

Incentives  to  individuals 
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long-established    Federal    housing 

programs — Farmers  Home  Adminlstra- 

Fqderal   Housing  Administration,   and 

Administration — contribute  to  the 

)f  America's  cities  and  countryside. 

ng  farmers,  suburbanites,  and  city 

to  own  and  Improve   their  homes 

IrfetlU    pride    of    ownership — a    prime 

or  attractive  neighborhoods. 
A  grlcultiure  Department  plans  to  make 
beauty  an  objective  of  all  Its  asslst- 
pr(  ^ams.    The  aim :  To  stimulate  rural 
America  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunltleslto  Improve  natural  beauty. 
Federal  cost  sharing 
sed    Federal    aid    funds    have    been 
sfvailable    to    States    for    landscaping 
that  give  a  high  priority  to  natural 
such  as  screening  Junkyards,  excava- 
,  and  other  roadside  eyesores. 
have  been  encouraged  to  use  Fed- 
that  do  not  require  matching  to 
strips   of   land    which    preserve    a 
Natural  beauty.     These  nonmatx;hlng 
also  be  used  to  buy  land  along 
l:|lghways  for  use  as  small  parks,  green 
playgrounds, 
formula  for  making  Federal  grants- 
iritix    land    and    water    conservation 
g  Ives  growing  urban  populations  spe- 
pr  jference.    Their    need     for     natural 
jrograms  now  get  double  weight. 
I  ederal  departments  and  agencies  are 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
o  unite  beautlflcation  and  antlpov- 
pr  igTiims.     Economic  Opportunity  Act 
re    financing   Improvement   projects 


be  lefit — 


i  acome  men  and  women,  by  providing 
Jobs  and  useful  work  experience. 

Comr  lunities,  by  increasing  their  total  em- 
ployme:  it  and  restoring  their  natural  beauty. 

Antlp  overty  activities  with  beautification 
compor  ent  Include : 

The  olnt  OEO-NYC-HHFA  neighborhood 
beautlfi  cation  program:  This  is  designed  to 
bring  I  arks,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces 
to  tubal  poverty  neighborhoods.-  First  proj- 
ects are  slated  In  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Washington, 
D.C:  E  etrolt,  Mich.;  Miami,  Fla.;  and  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

The  *lelghborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  : 
During  the  spring,  this  program  had  9,000 
youths  doing  beautlflcation  work  In  130 
project  I  in  38  States.  Several  thousand  more 
young  ►eople  were  engaged  in  beautlflcation 
during  the  stmimer,  helping  to  spruce  up 
housini  projects,  municipal  buildings,  hos- 
pitals, ilrports.  schools,  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  pic  ale  areas. 


Community  action  projects:  Nearly  $600,- 
000  has  been  approved  for  projects  with  a 
beautlflcation  component  In  California,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Texas. 

Approval  of  an  additional  $1  million  Is 
pending  for  projects  in  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Washington,  North  Dakota.  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, New  Mexico,  and  Florida. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  specific  projects: 

In  Arizona,  some  1.000  members  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are  as  work  clean- 
ing up  hit^hway  litter,  removing  leaves  and 
rocks,  trimmi.ng  shrubbery,  and  ccllccting 
seeds  from  native  planus. 

In  Florida,  the  St.itc  road  board  h.is  hired 
some  100  youths,  acre  16  to  21.  on  a  6-month 
project  that  will  give  them  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  roadside  miintenance. 

In  our  national  furcsts,  the  war  on  poverty 
Is  contributing  to  beaut  if.cation.  While 
learning  new  skills,  young  men  of  the  Job 
Corps  are  sent  to  the  national  forest  to 
plant  trees,  trim  and  prune  timber  stands, 
construct  picnic  and  camp  sites,  and  carry 
out  landscaping  projects. 

In  widespread  sections  of  the  country.  15 
projects  involving  public  welfare  recipients 
are  underway  which  will  provide  work  ex- 
perience and  training  and  also  enhance  na- 
tural beauty.  These  include:  1,000  persons 
at  work  beautifying  Rhode  Island's  second- 
ary roads  by  removing  brush  and  over- 
growth; and  200  persons  at  work  Improving 
an  Ohio  county's  roads  by  landscaping  and 
tree  planting. 

REDIRECTING    GOVERNMENT   EFFORTS 

The  President's  leadership  has  stimulated 
a  special  concern  for  natural  beauty  in  the 
Federal  Establishment.  Departments  and 
agencies  are  more  sensitively  aware  of  how 
their  programs  can  help  build  a  more  beau- 
tiful America. 

This  av/areness  has  been  translated  Into 
administrative  reality;  the  quest  for  natural 
beauty  has  been  written  into  the  operating 
rules  and  regulation."?  of  many  Federal  agen- 
cies.   For  example: 

Heads  of  departments  and  agencies  with 
buildings  and  facilities  under  their  Jvirls- 
diction  have  issued  internal  Instructions  to 
put  President  Johnson's  beautlflcation  pro- 
gram into  effect.  Others  have  Instructed 
their  staff  to  work  closely  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  or  other  agencies 
that  control  the  buildings  they  occupy. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  redirected 
its  established  programs  and  begun  new  ac- 
tivities, all  pointed  toward  natural  beauty. 
Its  news  agency,  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service,  will  coordinate  natural 
beauty  activities. 

The  land-administering  bureaus  of  the  In- 
terior Department  have  issued  policy  state- 
ments and  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's beautification  program.  The  Interior 
Department  is  also  drafting  a  revised  Execu- 
tive order  for  the  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  draft  will  make  natural  beauty  a 
council  concern,  establish  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Nat- 
tiral  Beauty,  and  create  a  coordinating  center 
for  the  Interest  generated  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administrator  has 
written  directives  and  guidelines  concerning 
beautlflcation  both  to  all  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  field  offices  and  to  all  State  highway 
departments.  To  instu-e  priority  attention 
to  the  President's  beautlflcation  program, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  established 
a  special  task  force  to  review  progress  of  the 
program. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  has 
issued  two  special  technical  bulletins  that 
stress  design  review  and  design  objectives  In 
renewal  projects.  These  guides  wlU  aid  local 
developers  to  realize  higher  quality  design. 

In  addition — 

Through  Presidential  messages,  speeches, 
and  correspondence — the  state  of  the  Union 


message,  special  message  on  natural  beauty, 
and  remarks  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natxiral  Beauty — you  have  made  your  In- 
terest  In  nattu-al  beauty  abimdantly  clear  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Presidential  letters 
on  the  subject,  for  example,  have  reached  out 
to  all  Congressmen,  Cabinet  members, 
mayors  of  cities  with  over  10,000  population] 
and  county  executives.  (This  Is  believed  to 
be  the  first  time  a  President  has  ever  written 
directly  to  the  heads  of  county-level  govern- 
ments.) 

Your  call  to  action  has  made  a  deep  impact 
on  the  American  people.  As  a  result,  they 
are  alerted,  responsive,  ready  to  act. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 

Secretary  of  Interior. 

Ot.viu.e   L.   Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

JOHK  T.  CONNOB, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary   of   Health,   Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Sargent  Shriver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
RoBEKT  C.  Weaver, 
Administrates,    Housing    and    Home 
Finance  Agency. 


Conflict  of  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  conflict  of  interest  and  what 
is  involved  when  a  businessman  accepts 
a  post  in  government  has  been  a  continu- 
ing recurring  problem.  Certainly  it  is 
one  that  deserves  the  constructive  inter- 
est and  efforts  of  Congress. 

In  the  October  1965  issue  of  Dun's  Re- 
view there  appears  an  interview  on  this 
subject  with  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Ad- 
miral Strauss  makes  a  very  strong  case 
for  the  requirement  of  disclosure  to  solve 
the  problems  which  have  so  often  plagued 
the  nominees  for  government  positions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
terview be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Record.  I  would  recommend  that 
all  Members  carefully  read  the  remarks 
and  suggestions  of  Admiral  Strauss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business,  Washington,  and  Conflict  of  In- 
terest— A  Frank  Discussion  or  the  Ma- 
jor Factors  That  Keep  Most  Businessmen 
From   Entering  Government  Service 
When  a  businessman  decides  to  take  the 
big   step    to    Washington,    he   adds    an    in- 
calculable  new   dimension   to   his   life.     At 
the  same  time,  commonsense  dictates  that 
he    had    better    be    aware    of    the    Capital's 
unique    pitfalls.      Of    these,    few    are    more 
treacherous     and     disconcerting     than     the 
conflict-of-interest     muddle.      Such     situa- 
tions, where  an  appointed  official's  reputa- 
tion suffers  simply  because  he  could  benefit 
himself   by  decisions   made   In   the   line   of 
duty,    arise    all    too    often    In   the   Nations 
Capital. 

In  contrast,  critics  j)olnt  out  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  have  the  power 
to  order  the  bureaucrat  to  divert  or  desist. 
are    not    themselves    subject    to    this    kind 
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nf  scrutiny.  But  while  there  Is  much  talk 
ftbout  revamping  the  antiquated  crltraia 
used  in  Judging  conflicts  of  Interest,  so  far 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

To  give  Its  readers  Insight  Into  this  con- 
troversial question,  Dun's  Review's  John 
Berry  went  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  visit 
ft  long-time  businessman  who  has  also  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  as  a  public  servant: 
Adm  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  On  the  waUs  of  the 
admiral's  office  hang  photographs  signed  by 
Buch  noted  figures  as  Winston  Churchill, 
Dwlgbt  Eisenhower,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  framed  memorabilia  collected  during 
his  lengthy  and  often  controversial  tenure 
of  public  office. 

Named  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
by  President  Truman  In  1946,  Strauss  was 
made  Chairman  In  1953  and  served  in  that 
post  until  1958.  At  that  time  President 
Eisenhower  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  When  he  was  not  in  Govern- 
ment service,  the  admiral  rettirned  to  Wall 
Street  and  his  partnership  in  the  prestigious 
investment  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  During  World  War  II  he  helped  create 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  for  his 
efforts  rose  up  the  ladder  from  Reserve 
lieutenant  commander  to  rear  admiral. 

Although  he  spends  most  of  his  time  on 
hlB  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  cattle  farm  (he  ex- 
hibits his  Uvestock  at  President  Eisenhower's 
annual  show  In  Gettysburg) ,  his  work  for  the 
Republlqan  coordinating  committee  and  the 
writing  of  his  second  book  demand  that  he 
commute  to  the  city.  His  first  book  Is  titled 
"Men  and  Decisions." 

Question.  Admiral,  as  you  know,  there  Is  a 
lot  of  dissatisfaction  today   In  both  Wash- 
ington and  business  circles  about  the  entire 
conflict-of-interest   situation.     Under   exist- 
ing statutes,  which  are  around  100  years  old, 
things  are   bo  Indeterminate  that  business- 
men  coming    into   high    Government    posts 
have  no  clear  idea  of  what  attitude  will  be 
taken  vls-a-vis  their  existing  Interests.    They 
might  be  left  pretty   much   alone,  or  they 
might  be  asked  both  to  reveal  their  holdings 
and  to  dispose  of  them.    Do  you  think  that 
this  confusion  can  be  ended;  and  if  so,  how? 
Answer.  Certainly  It  could  be  ended.    As  I 
see  It,  the  answer  Is  an  automatic  public  dls- 
clostire  by  appointed  officials — and  by  elected 
public  servants  as  well — of  aU  their  holdings. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  taking  a  public 
office,  which  Is  s  public  trust,  should  feel 
that   his   privacy   has   been    Improperly   In- 
vaded by  a  requirement  that  he  lay  on  the 
line  his  personal  Investments  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  his  Immediate  family  in  private  busi- 
ness. 

Question.  Could  you  si^ell  out  what  you 
feel  would  be  the  advantages  of  complete 
disclosure? 

Answer.  Well,  my  belief  is  that  full  and 
prompt  disclosure  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
try  to  draft  a  code  to  cover  every  conceivable 
contingency — even  If  that  could  be  done, 
which  I  doubt.  If  complete  disclosure  were 
required  of  a  man,  he  could  retain  his  inter- 
ests after  being  elected  or  appointed  to  pub- 
lic office.  If  he  bought  or  sold  securities 
thereafter,  he  would  be  required  to  note  it  In 
a  public  record  as  corporate  officers  do  today 
under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  control 
law.  This  would  be  effective.  For  example, 
let's  say  the  head  of  a  Government  bureau- 
call  it  the  Bureau  of  Left-Handed  Monkey 
Wrenches— discloses  prior  to  taking  office 
that  a  major  source  of  his  income  is  stock 
In  a  plant  making  such  tools.  "His  obvious 
disqualification  would  be  apparent.  That,  of 
course,  is  an  oversimplification. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there's  a  risk  that 
businessmen  might  object  to  complete  dis- 
closure and  turn  down  Government  work  in 
order  to  preserve  privacy? 

Answer.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  Certainly 
not  as  a  general  thing.  Businessmen  will  ac- 
cept this  Just  as  they  long  ago  accepted 
the  disclosure  involved  In  the  filing  of  In- 


come tax  rettirns.  And  you  remember  how 
businessmen  came  to  accept  the  disclosures 
that  the  Securities  and  Kxchange  Act  re- 
quired. Though  at  first  ttnpopular.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized today  as  a  proper  provision  for  the 
common  good.  Men  who  have  the  privilege 
of  public  service  In  whatever  capacity  should 
be  wUllng  to  sacrifice  as  much  of  their  pri- 
vacy as  is  required  In  making  their  Income 
and  Its  sources  public  knowledge. 

Question.  Should  a  man  be  forced  to  re- 
veal his  holdings  even  when  he  can  see  no 
possible  likelihood  of  conflict  of  Interest? 

Answer.  Certainly.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  leave  it  to  the  individual  to  deter- 
mine what  he  wiU  or  wiU  not  disclose.  For 
one  thing,  one  can  never  tell  which  holdings 
will  become  involved  in  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est Besides,  to  have  a  choice  to  withhold 
anything  would  defeat  the  whole  Idea  of  full 
pubUc  disclosure.  We  would  be  right  back 
where  we  are  today.  We  would  have  to  rely 
on  some  Inadeqtiate  procedure  such  as  di- 
vestment by  public  officials  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  trusts  to  hold  their  portfolios. 
Question.  Then  you  consider  such  trusts 
unsatisfactory? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  do.  For  instance,  nothing 
prevents  a  friendly  trustee  from  consulting 
with  the  maker  of  the  trust  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  not  a  clean  break  with  ownership.  Also, 
the  public  would  still  be  In  the  dark  as  to 
the  holdings  of  officials. 

Question.  What  about  divestment  by  sale? 
Answer.  I  think  that  requirement  is  un- 
fair. The  men  who  are  willing  to  sell  their 
lifetime  accumulation  of  equities  and  give 
up  options  if  they  have  any  are  asked  to  go 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  deprives  a  man 
of  the  fruit  of  his  labor  earned  In  the  past. 
The  example  that  comes  to  mind  of  their 
obvious  Inequity  was  when  Charles  Wilson 
was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  General 
Motors  stock  as  the  price  of  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  his  appointment  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  1953. 

Question.  Charles  Wilson,  of  course,  was  a 
wealthy  man.  What  about  the  man  who 
can't  afford  to  hire  expert  financial  advisers 
to  help  him  with  divestment? 

Answer.  He  really  suffers.  Quite  possibly, 
it  Is  a  deterrent  to  many  men  who  are  not 
as  well  heeled  as  was  Wilson  to  enter  public 
service,  and  It  is  a  situation  that  needs  relief. 
Question.  And  the  specific  relief  would  be 
complete  disclosure? 

Answer.  Yes.  For  then,  having  made  his 
disclosure,  a  man  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  a  Senator  saying  to  him:  "Well,  Mr. 
X,  we  have  heard  testimony  that  you  have  a 
reputation  as  a  good  executive  and  a  moral 
man,  but  we  stUl  do  not  feel  confident  that 
you  will  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
favoring  yourself.  So  you  have  two  choices: 
either  get  rid  of  your  holdings  or  forget 
about  serving  your  coimtry." 

Question.  Companies    have    been    encour- 
aged by  the  Government  to  send  their  up- 
and-coming    young    executives    to    serve    In 
the  public  sector  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so. 
Do  you  think  that  the  risks  of  conflict  of 
interest  make  it  worth  while  for  either  the 
companies  or  their  men  to  accept  such  offers? 
Answer.  I  heard  this  help-the-Government 
plan  when  it  was  put  forward  many  years 
ago.     It  has  been  revived  recently  as  some- 
thing  brand   new.     I   have   seen   no   figures 
but  my  guess  is  that  very  few  companies  and 
very  few  individuals  have  pursued  It.     But 
there  are  other  reasons  than  possible  conflict 
of  interest  for  a  Jimlor  executive  to  decide 
not  to  come  to  Washington  under  such  an 
arrangement.     A  young  man  on  his  way  up 
in  a  big  company  who  leaves  for  a  2-year 
stretch   in  the  great  Government  machine, 
usually    finds    that    his    seniority    has    been 
imperiled,  no  matter  what  assurance  he  has 
received.      The    next    man    down    the    line 
usually  has  a  firm   grip  on  his  Job  by  the 
time  he  returns.     There  is  an  exception  In 
the  case  of  young  lawyers.     A  law  firm  that 


sends  Its  juniors  for  a  stint  in  Washington 
Is  on  sound  ground.  It  is  like  a  young  doc- 
tor's getting  a  tour  of  duty  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  where  he  can  see  a  great  variety  oi 
cases.  It  broadens  his  experience.  A  young 
lawyer  does  gain  from  Government  experi- 
ence without  the  same  threat  to  seniority  or 
harassment  by  conflict  of  Interest. 

Question.  What  about  the  oonsultent  who 
comes  to  Washington  to  advise  the  Govern- 
ment on  matters  that  relate  to  his  particu- 
lar specialty?  What  rules  do  you  set  for  this 
gentleman? 

Answer.  Primarily  that  he  be  a  gentleman. 
Such  a  man  Is  neither  elected  nor  appointed 
subject     to     Senate     confirmation.     He     Is 
usually    a    contract    employee    engaged    be- 
cause of  his  special  knowledge  or  experience. 
He    does    not   make    executive    decisions    or 
award  contracts  caUing  for  the  expenditure 
of    money.     In   my   years   of    experience    in 
Government.    I    can    recall    no    instance    in 
which  a  consultant  abused  the  trust  reposed 
In  him.    On  the  contrary.  I  can  recall  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  where  a  consultant  has  said 
something  substantially  to  this  effect.  "Well, 
count  me  out  on  this  question;  I'll  have  to 
leave  the  room.    I  don't  want  to  know  what 
you're  thinking  about  this  because  of  where 
I  come  from."    This  happened  In  my  hearing 
not  Infrequently. 

Question.  Would  you  suggest  that  a  gov- 
erning body  be  created  to  oversee  disclosures 
of  elected  and  appointed  officials? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't  think  that  would  ac- 
complish anything  at  all.  It  merely  would 
move  the  responsibility  along  another  step 
for  it  would  have  to  be  decided  who  would 
oversee  the  overseers.  And  how  does  one 
find  12  or  50  or  a  hundred  men  whose  probity 
Is  so  bevond  question  that  they  could  sit  in 
Judgment  on  the  morals  of  their  fellowmen? 
Would  their  selection  be  subject  to  confir- 
mation? I  think  the  only  answer,  and  I  go 
back  to  what  I  said  before.  Is  complete  public 
disclosure. 

Question.  Admiral,  when  he  comes  to 
Washington,  a  businessman  finds  that  there 
are  two  sets  of  criteria  on  conflict  of  Inter- 
est.—one  for  himself  as  an  appointed  official 
and  another  for  elected  officials.  What  do 
you  feel  about  this? 

Answer.  The  Idea  of  two  sets  of  criteria— 
two  standards — is  tolerable  to  some  observers. 
For  my  part,  however,  I  feel  that  the  elected 
and  the  appointed  public  servant  should  be 
governed  by  the  same  rules  of  conduct.  The 
fact  that  officeholder  A  is  elected  by  his  con- 
stituents should  not  entitle  him  to  im- 
munity from  the  scrutiny  to  which  appointed 
officeholder  B  is  subject. 

Question.  Of  course,  those  who  stand  in 
judgment  over  the  businessman's  so-called 
conflicts  of  interest  are  themselves  beholden 
to  no  one  but  the  voters,  most  of  vhom 
do  not  follow  affairs  In  Washington  In  very 
much  detaU.     This  must  be  frustrating. 

Answer.  That's  true.  The  legislative 
branch  is  an  effective  mentor  over  the  morals 
of  the  executive  branch.  But  our  system 
provides  no  such  auditor  to  check  on  the 
legislators.  They  come,  of  course,  from 
the  same  backgrounds  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  temptations  as  the  men  who  conduct 
the  business  affairs  of  Government.  The  leg- 
islative branch  exercises  autonomous  cor.trol. 
The  Bobby  Baker  case  Is  an  inst.ance  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  that  kind  of  moral  ai:du. 

Question.  There  is  no  such  audit.  Uien. 
except  the  elected  officials'  constituents.  Is 
that  correct? 

Answer.  Yes.  But  It  has  long  been  a  phe- 
nomenon of  American  public  life  that  when 
a  man  acts  In  a  way  that  should  deny  him 
the  confldence  of  his  constituency,  his  ac- 
tions tisuaUy  are  only  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voters  by  his  opposition.  There- 
fore, the  charges  are  discounted  by  voters 
as  the  hyperbole  and  exaggeration  of  politi- 
cal campaigning.  In  recent  times  men  have 
been   elected  while  In  jail.     There   was   t*ie 
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Legislative  Report,  89th  Congress, 
1st  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HbN.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  tJiE  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  bUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  n  y  custom  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
session  of  the  Congress  to  report  to  the 
of  the  13th  Congressional  Dls- 
Illinois  on  the  activities  of  the 
The  record  of  the  1st  session 
89th  Congress  certainly  has  been 
extraotdinary,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
nclude  a  detailed  account  in  such 
of  each  of  the  issues  that  have 
involved.    However,    I    have    at- 
tempted to  touch  briefly  on  the  issues  of 
interest  to  my  constituents.     The 
reporti  follows: 

,  Legislative  Report,  89th  Congress, 
1st  Session 

(By  Congressman  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  the 
3th  Congressional  District.  111.) 
[iNGTON,    DC. — The    record-breaking 
ion  of  the  89th  Congress  has  ended, 
ictlon  Included  13,798  measures  Intro- 
1.129  passed.     Twenty-two  roUcalls  in 
tered  a  record  on  September  13.  and 
later,  when  the  roll  was  called  for  the 
ime.  it  topped  the  mark  of  307  set  In 
At  the  final   bell,  the  roll  had  been 
an  amazing  383  times, 
report,  as  In  previous  years,  will  com- 
)n  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
>efore  Congress  during  1965.    Under- 
it  can  touch  only  the  highlights, 
your  comments  and  views  on  mat- 
fore   Congress.    Pull  details   on  any 


measure  may  be  obtained  by  writing  my  of- 
fice, 241  Cannon  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 
20515. 

legislation  sponsored 

Part  of  a  Congressman's  responsibility  1b  to 
identify  problem  areas  and  Initiate  action  to 
resolve  them.  This  year.  I  have  Introduced 
and  sponsored  various  blUs  and  resolutions. 
Including  proposals  for: 

Tax  credits  for  education  expenses:  To  per- 
mit individual  tr.x.  credit.-;  for  parents  and 
others  who  are  financing  students  in  college. 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  To  Implement 
voting  rights  by  the  nppolntment  of  Federal 
registrars.  A  composite  bill  has  now  been 
signed  Into  law. 

Human  InvestmeiU  .\ct  of  10C5:  To  provide 
a  tax  Incentive  for  busine.'^  to  hire  and  train 
unemployed  workers  lacking  the  skills  for 
available  Jobs. 

Food  Study  and  Coordinating  Ccmml.ssion: 
To  establish  an  18  member  Commission  to 
plan  the  future  US.  role  In  the  world  food 
crisis. 

Miscellaneous:  In  response  to  requests 
from  our  district.  I  have  Introduced  bills  to 
grant  a  Federal  Charter  to  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  Winnetka;  and  to  permit  the 
Palatine  Police  Depiartment  to  withdraw  from 
social  security  coverage  because  of  existing 
double  coverage. 

NLW    LAWS 

More  than  86  major  bills,  and  hundreds  of 
lesser  Importance,  became  law  in  1965.  Some 
of  interest  were:  Resources:  water  pollution 
control,  water  re.'-ources  planning,  clean  air, 
highway  beautiflcation:  Health:  medicare, 
community  health  services,  community  men- 
tal health  services.  National  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  Older  Americans  .\ct,  drug  abuse  con- 
trol, health  professions  education  assistance, 
heart-cancer-stroke  aid;  Others:  National 
arts  and  cultural  development,  excise  tax 
reductions,  voting  rights,  military  and  Fed- 
eral pay  increases.  Immigration  reform.  Fed- 
eral Crime  Commission,  Appalachla  program. 
Sugar  Act,  tobacco  subsidies.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Presiden- 
tial assassination,  and  Presidential  inability 
and  succession  laws. 

war:    the  FAILVRE   OF  FOREIGN   POLICY 

Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic — name 
any  trouble  spot — the  hard  fact  Is  that  war 
represents  a  failure  in  foreign  policy,  a  fail- 
ure in  communication  and  diplomacy. 
Potential  trouble  spots  of  the  future  are  as 
numerous  as  there  are  countries  which  are 
of  Interest  and  attraction  to  aggressive  na- 
tions. Testimony  documenting  activities  of 
the  Communist-trained  agitators  being  sent 
throughout  Latin  America  and  Africa  warns 
of  future  problems.  U.S.  policy  today  la 
determining  In  large  part  the  seriousness  of 
these  situations  in  the  future.  Let  lis  hope 
and  pray  that  through  sound  foreign  policy, 
the  administration  will  evidence  the  will  and 
foresight  to  prevent,  before  the  fact,  further 
breakdowns  Ln  diplomacy. 

ON    THE    domestic    FRONT 

There  are  at  least  three  areas  to  which 
the  Government  and  the  people  must  devote 
thoughtful  attention: 

Rising  prices:  The  cost  of  living  continues 
to  rise.  Inflation  hits  hardest  those  who  can 
do  least  about  it^ — elderly  citizens  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  Government  spending 
($119.3  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1966 
alone)  is  an  important  factor  In  the  wage- 
price  spiral.  At  some  point.  Government 
must  establish  priorities  m  Federal  spending. 

Lack  of  Information:  All  interested  citi- 
zens are  Increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  Is  not  being  kept  fully  Informed 
on  the  conduct  of  Government.  The  purpose 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  5017,  is  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  "make  all  records  promptly  avail- 
able to  any  person,"  and  to  provide  for  court 
action  to  guarantee  the  right  of  access,  with 
the  exception  of  specified  categories  of  sensi- 
tive Information.    Up  to  this  point,  the  White 


House  has  vigorously  opposed  such  legisia- 
tlon,  and,  as  a  result,  it  remains  bottled  up 
In  committee.  Hopefully,  next  year  wHi  see 
sufficient  public  interest  In  a  freedom  of 
information  bUl  that  will  achieve  favorable 
consideration.  Pope  John  XXIII,  in  the  en- 
cyclical Pacem  In  Terris,  said:  "By  the  nat- 
ural law  every  human  being  has  •  •  •  ^h^ 
right  to  freedom  in  searching  for  truth  and 
In  expressing  and  communicating  his  opin- 
ions •  •  •  the  right  to  be  Informed  truthfully 
about  public  events." 

The  law  society:  Conspiracies  to  under- 
mine the  military  draft  and  the  destruction 
of  draft  cards  are  bringing  to  a  peak  the  trend 
toward  disregard  of  law.  Schools,  churches, 
and  the  family  have  a  principal  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  our  young  people  are  not 
misled  Into  believing  there  Is  something 
wholesome  In  violating  the  law.  The  preser- 
vation of  freedc«n  Is  closely  associated  with 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  Without 
law  and  order,  freedom  would  mean  very 
little. 

Excellence  of  13th  District's  youth:  The 
13  th  District  wiU  be  especially  weU  repre- 
sented at  the  U.S.  service  academies  in  the 
new  classes  of  1969.  Ten  outstanding  men 
from  our  area  started  military  careers  this 
summer : 

Air  Force  Academy :  Thomas  W.  Collier,  Jr, 
Golf,   and  Paul   Demmert,  Mount  Prospect. 

Military  Academy:  James  S.  Gavltt,  for- 
merly of  Evanston,  and  Rajmnond  D.  Gruenke, 
Skokle. 

Naval  Academy:  Peter  S.  Chalfant,  Pala- 
tine; Michael  E.  Fltzsimmons,  Skokle;  Jay  B. 
Jans.  Wllmette;  Francis  Albert  Roberta,  Chi- 
cago; and  George  P.  Schmoll,  m,  Northbrook. 

Merchant  Marine  Academy:  Barry  L. 
Butter,  Glenvlew. 

Nominations  for  appointments  are  based 
on  CivU  Service  examinations,  physical  tests, 
and  leadership  potential.  Applications 
should  be  requested  during  a  student's  Jun- 
ior year  in  high  school,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  my  Washington  office. 

COMMITTEK    ASSIGNMENTS SPAO    AND 

GOVERNMENT  OPE31ATIONS 

With  the  Gemini  space  flights  and  progress 
toward  the  Apollo  moon  landing,  work  on 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  (Space) 
Committee  continues  to  be  a  challenge.  In 
January,  I  was  selected  for  the  Manned 
Spaceflight  Subcommittee.  Our  committee 
has  Jurisdiction  over  NASA's  $5  billion  space 
exploration  budget  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  participating 
In  these  historic  endeavors. 

Also,  I  was  selected  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the  chief 
House  Investigating  committee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information,  and  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee. 

THE  BUDGET   BATTLE — A    PROBLEM    OF   PRIORITIES 

The  year  1965  saw  a  sharp  upturn  In  ap- 
propriations— ^13. 2  billions  above  last  year's 
level.  Totals  are:  1»63— $103.8  billion;  1964— 
$106.1  billion;  19C5 — $119.3  bilUon.  This 
most  responsive  Congress  gave  the  President 
all  he  requested  and  more.  The  Texas  Dem- 
ocrat who  chairs  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Representative  George  Mahon, 
explains  it  away  by  saying:  "It  reflects  the 
relentless  growth — for  better  or  for  worse — 
of  centralized  government  in  response  to  the 
demand  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  ground  swell  of  sentiment  for  fiscal  re- 
straint from  across  the  country." 

EDUCATION 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  more  than  $3  billion  In  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  channeled  through  the 
U.S.  OflBce  of  Education  to  schools  and  col- 
leges, teachers,  students,  libraries,  and  li- 
brarians in  the  form  of  grants,  loans  or  con- 
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.^rt«  More  than  10  new  measures  relating 
^'^ucation  passed  Congress  this  year.  The 
*°2  Smprehenslve  direct  aid  passed  this 
'"I?  involved:  Elementary  and  Secondary 
iTnol  Act— a  $1.3  billion,  5-year  program 
S^  wmmunitywlde  supplemental  educa- 
♦?nna?ccnters,  purchases  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  aids,  research,  and  aid  for  State  edu- 
Sn  departments;  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Ac  W  5 -year,  $5.5  billion  program  to  aid 
SSe  support  of  community  service  pro- 
o^R  of  colleges,  grants  to  their  libraries  for 
Sin  ng  and  resfarch.  and  acquisition  ol 
materials,  and  teaching  fellowships. 

EDUCATION    BILLS    NOT    ACTED    UPON 

HR  9411  (Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois) :  To  allow 
ft  credit  against  Income  tax  to  individuals 
?or  certain  expenses  Incurred  for  higher  edu- 
cation H.R.  10696  (BROCK,  of  Tennessee): 
TO  return  to  States  a  portion  of  Federal  reve- 
nues for  use  m  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  S.  2619  (Javits,  of  New 
Yorkl-  To  share  Federal  revenues  with 
states' through  a  trust  fund  of  1  percent  of 
the  individual  Income  tax  base  to  be  used 
only  for  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

A  BUSY  FALL 

Mv  Wife  Joyce,  our  daughters,  Valerie  and 
Marcy,  and  I  will  be  returning  to  Illinois 
within  a  few  days.    I  look  forward  to  see  ng 
many  of  you  during  the  adjournment  period 
at  the  various  meetings  which  are  scheduled. 
A  few  of  the  local  groups  with  which  I  wlU 
meet  during  November  are:  Evanston  Rotary 
Club;    Northwestern  University  Mock   Con- 
gress Seminar;  Illinois  Teachers  College.  Chl- 
laso-    Wllmette   and   Winnetka   Leagues  of 
Women  Voters;   Little  City  Helping  Hands 
Palatine;     the    Men    Off-Campus    Club    of 
Northwestern  University;    the   North   Town 
(Chicago)   Community  Council;  the  Purdue 
Club  of  Chicago:   Golf  Junior  High  School 
students.  Morton  Grove;  the  Evanston-Nlles 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;    and  others  too 
numerous  to  list.    Between  meetings,  I  plan 
to  be  In  my  district  office  during  this  brief 
fall  recess. 

WHAT'S    AHEAD    IN    THE    SECOND    SESSION? 

While    it    Is    Impossible    to    predict   what 
the  Johnson  administration  will  offer  In  its 
legislative  package  In  1966,  It  Is  likely  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  complete  action  on 
the  President's   three  major  pieces  of  un- 
finished business:    Repeal  of   section   14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.   the   rent  subsidy 
program,   and   an   Increase  to  $1.75   in  the 
minimum    wage.      Senate    Majority    Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  gave  another  clue  when  he 
said   (and  I   fully  agree  but  wish  he  had 
noticed  It  earUer  in  the  year)  :    "We  have 
passed    a    lot    of    major   bills    this    session, 
some  of  them  very  hastily.    And  they  stand 
In  extreme  need  of  a  going  over  for  loop- 
holes, rough  corners   and,   particularly,   for 
an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate  cost 
in  the  framework  of  our  capacity  to  meet 
It." 

Regrettably,  there  Is  Justification  to 
charges  that  the  89th  Congress  did  not  func- 
tion as  a  deliberative  body  this  year.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  Congress  will  concentrate 
on  Improving  and  perfecting  this  legisla- 
tion next  year.  Under  our  system  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  It  Is  not  healthy  when  the 
Executive  totally  dominates  the  Congress. 
We,  as  a  nation,  face  problems  and  can  set- 
tle for  no  less  than  the  very  best  solutions 
to  these  problems.  The  best  solutions  come 
from  debate  and  discussion,  not  dictation 
by  an  all-powerful  Executive. 

WE   CAN    DO   BETTEB 


In  this  free  society.  It  Is  the  people  of  a 
democracy  who  must  gukle  Its  efforts,  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  Its  leadership,  and  shape 
Its  course. 

I  believe  we  can  do  better. 

DONALD  Rumsfeld. 


As  1965  draws  to  a  close  and  one  reflects 
on  the  progress  made,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  that  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  goals. 
The  power  of  the  American  system  Is  great. 
Our  system  depends  on  both  private  and 
public  effort — and  the  success  of  both  de- 
pends directly  on  the  Interest  and  partici- 
pation  of   each   person   privileged  to   live 


Commendation  to  Forest  Service  on  Flood 
Disaster  Aid  to  Oregon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  20,  when  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  was  before  the  Senate,  I 
discussed  the  status  of  unobligated  funds 
for  forest  roads  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

I  also  mentioned  that,  if  the  Forest 
Service  had  a  similar  record,  it  too,  should 
take  note  of  the  admonition  I  directed  to 
the  Bureau. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  October  22  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  which 
shows  that  the  Forest  Service  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  correcting  flood 
damage.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1965,  last 
June  30,  out  of  a  total  obligational  au- 
thority of  $106,221,693  there  was  only  a 
$750,000  carryover.     This  is  less  than 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  unobligated. 
The  Forest  Service  has  made  tempo- 
rary repairs  so  that  timber  operations 
are  not  held  up.    This  will  cause  some  of 
the  final  repair  work  to  be  deferred  into 
1967  and  will  permit  a  more  orderly  pro- 
gram of  permanent  restoration  of  roads. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  taking  action,  wherever  needed, 
to  improve  locations  and  designs  to  in- 
crease   the    resistance    of    facilities    to 
future  storms.    We  all  know  that  man 
cannot  control  a  rampage  of  nature,  but 
by  experience  man  can  reduce  the  dam- 
age.   One  of  the  great  lessons  which  the 
Forest  Service  has  learned  is  that  it  must 
be  on  guard  against  disaster  losses  at- 
tributable to  lack  of  foresight. 

In  fact,  I  trust  that  this  Hood  will 
produce  a  greater  awareness  of  the  need 
to  plan  roads  so  that  they  will  be  within 
reasonable  cost  but  still  flood  resistant. 
I  suspect  that  far  too  often  in  the  past 
not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  by 
either  the  Federal  timber  agencies  or  the 
timber  industry  to  this  vital  considera- 
tion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an 
analysis  and  review  of  the  steps  needed  to 
build  better  flood  resistance  into  road 
designs.  Great  soil  losses,  great  mone- 
tary losses,  great  production  losses  and 
-  great  employment  losses  can  be  avoided 
by  building  conservation  principles  into 
forest  road  construction. 

Deserving  of  special  tribute  are  the 
employees  of  the  Forest  Service  who 
worked  7  days  a  wedc,  12  hours  a  day,  to 


attain  access  to  timber  during  the  dis- 
aster of  last  winter.  I  trust  that  Sec- 
retary Freeman  will  keep  close  track  of 
these  dedicated  efforts  and  give  genuine 
recognition  to  those  who  have  labored 
so  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  take  an  "on  the  ground 
look  at  how  these  dedicated  Forest  Serv- 
ice employees  serve  the  public  interest  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  when  they  reflect 
on  proper  levels  of  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. .       TT,         *. 

These  men  and  women  in  the  Forest 
Service  have  earned  a  high  reputation 
because  in  emergency  after  emergency 
they  have  responded  effectively.  I  am 
delighted  to  call  attention  to  their  out- 
standing public  performance. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Nor  would  I  exempt,  by  the  compari- 
son of  omission,  the  many  splendid  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  their  field 
employees,  too,  have  given  extra  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  reiterate  my 
concern  that  the  overall  fiscal  record  of 
the  two  agencies  on  putting  their  funds 
to  work  stands  in  stark  contrast. 

On  June  30,  1965,  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice out  of  a  $106,221,693  total  obligating 
authority,  only  $750,000— less  than 
three-fourths  of  1  percent — was  in  carry- 
over to  the  1966  budget  year.  For  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  out  of  $23,- 
366,495  there  was  a  carryover  of  $9,674,- 
706 — 41.4  percent  of  the  total. 

I  want  to  see  a  well-planned,  well- 
executed  flood  damage  restoration  pro- 
gram integrated  with  regular  operations 
so  that  all  needs  can  be  met.    I  am  not 
criticizing  the  operating  officials  who  do 
their  job  within  the  limits  of  their  au- 
thority.    However,  I  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  those  responsible 
for  operations  must  be  judged  on  results. 
There  are  clear  tests  for  accomplish- 
ment which  stand  as  examples.    I  call 
particular  note   to  the  fact   that   the 
Forest   Service   expects   some   of   their 
flood  restoration  work  will  continue  in 
fiscal  year  1967.    There  is  no  doiibt  that 
this  is  because  of  the  immensity  of  the 
problem.     I  trust  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land   Management,   too,   will   ado^t   a 
schedule  that  is  equally  realistic  rather 
than  trying  to  get  all  the  money  it  thinks 
it  needs  early  and  have  it  sitting  around 
unobligated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  22. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senat<m  Morse:  This  is  In  reference 
to  your  remarks  reported  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  (p.  22608.  October  20)  and  to 
a  request  from  Mr.  Berg  of  your  office  for  In- 
formation about  our  progress  in  repairing 
flood  damage  to  our  road  system  In  the 
Northwest. 

In  view  of  your  well-known  Interest  and 
support  of  funding  the  access  road  program 
for  the  national  forests,  we  regret  that  we 
have  not  kept  you  more  fully  Informed  about 
our  progress  In  restoring  roads,  trails,  and 
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i^marks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
adequately   describe    the    disaster 
the  Pacific  coast  States.    That 
^  ras  one  of  three  major  catastrophies 
s  nick   the   national    forests    in   the 
19  34    and    1965.     These    Include    the 
e:  rtbquake  and  the  flood  of  June  1964 
stiuck  Montana  and  Idaho.     We  men* 
occurrences  because  we  are  work- 
Hl    of    them    concurrently.     P*unds 
from  reg^ular  programs  and  be- 
sp^ial  apportionments  for  disaster  re- 
order to  cope  with  the  most  critical, 
in  each  area. 

as  rescue  operations  after  the  win- 
storm  were  completed,  the  Per- 
used available  authorizations  and 
to     begin     work.     In     some 
contracts  were  negotiated   with  tlm- 
for  men  and  equipment  to  re- 
to  timber  sale  areas.     Where  it 
impossible  to  secure  access  in  time 
t  mill  shutdown,  timber  sales  were 
and  offered  in  areas  not  cut  off  by 
High   priority    was   given   to 
whlcb  would  keep  logs  flowing 
of    national    forest    timber, 
a  few  relatively  minor  Interrup- 
have  been  able  to  do  this.     It  could 
been  accomplished   with  the  co- 
of  the  operators  themselves  and  by 
c  action  of  the  States  and  the  Bu- 
I  ublic  Roads  in  opening  main  routes 
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irork  was  in  progress,  estimates  were 

of  additional  funds  needed  to  ac- 

the  entire  Job.    Many  of  these  estl- 

made  from  helicopter  and  from 

plfotographs.     In  spite  of  the  partial 

,  these  estimates  were  remarkably 

ecent  estimates  based  on  more  de- 

in|ventory  of  work  accomplished  and 

to  be  done.    (This  recent  inventory 

within  2  percent  of   original   esti- 


F  )rest 


Service  had  organized  an  all- 

to  restore  damaged  roads.     Men 

detilled  to  the  damaged  area  from  other 

forests — all  parts  of  the  country 

The  majority  of  these  men 

days  a  week  at  12-hour  shifts  un- 

had  been  attained.    They  are  con- 

x>  work  overtime  to  meet  planned 


to  Forest  Service  people,  con- 
negotiated  with  outside  firms  for 
services, 
prompt  action  by  the  Bureau  of 
and  by  Congress,  this  restoration 
not  been  interrupted  on  account  of 
unds.     Initial  work  was  started  by 
funds  already  apportioned  to 
Service.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
promptly  to  apportion  authority  from 
imallotted  authorizations  under  the 
lighway  Act.    Then  finally,  you  and 
kn  3wledgeable  people  in  Congress  were 
in  obtaining  an  additional  author- 
$38  million  for  this  work.     All  of 
assure  you,  will  be  used  only  for 
repair, 
year  1965  we  were  able  to  use  all 
authority  made  available  to  mb 
operations.      The    attached 
the     so\irce     of     contracting 
and  obligations  against  it.     You 
that  $352,000  from  authority  al- 
the  June  1964  storm  was  diverted 
idunediate  action  on  the  winter  1964- 


<f 


emc  rgency 
s  lows 


i  you  the  present  state  of  obligations 
year  1966  would  not  be  significant 

3iany  millions  of  dollars  of  contracts 

being  advertised.     Periodic  checks 

of  planned  and  actual  accompllsh- 

is  our  best  Judgment  that  we  will 

trouble  obligating  apportioned  con- 
autborlty  for  fiscal  year  1966.     In 


t 


fact  we  plan  to  ask  for  additional  apportion- 
ments from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
this  fiscal  year  if  we  find  ourselves  substan- 
tially ahead  of  schediile  next  spring.  As  an 
Indication  of  our  capacity  to  get  our  work 
done,  yoxu*  attention  is  called  to  th.e  record 
for  fiscal  year  1965  in  the  attached  table. 
You  will  note  that  out  of  a  total  obligating 
authority  of  $106,221,693  we  only  had  a 
$750,000  carryover. 

You  may  ask  why  we  have  planned  to  ex- 
tend this  work  into  fiscal  year  1967.  This 
has  been  necessary  because  certain  work 
must  be  done  in  sequence  for  best  economy 
in  the  use  of  funds.  This  schedule  of  opera- 
tions will  not  hold  up  timber  operations. 
An  example  of  work  deferred  to  fiscal  year 
1967  Is  the  replacement  of  very  large  culverts 
and  massive  fills  which  were  destroyed. 
Temporary  bypass  bridges  were  immediately 
constructed  so  that  logs  could  move.  Per- 
manent bridge  replacements  will  be  built 
by  contract  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

We  have  been  very  careful  to  insure  that 
both  estimates  and  expenditures  are  in  line 
with  the  intent  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  in  making  these  funds  available 
to  us.  Roads  and  bridges  are  being  resl^red 
to  be  functional  and  equivalent  to  those 
destroyed.  At  the  sajne  time  we  have  im- 
proved some  locations  and  designs  to  in- 
crease resistance  of  facilities  to  future 
stoims. 

You  will  note  that  information  contained 
here  and  in  the  attached  tables  is  based 
upon  the  allocation  of  contracting  author- 
ity and  total  obligation  of  that  authority. 
Allocation  of  contracting  authority  is  the 
key  to  planning  for  and  execution  of  a 
program  of  this  nature.  The  appropriation 
of  the  actual  cash  to  pay  the  obligations  as 
they  become  due  has  always  been  promptly 
handled  by  the  Appropriation  Committees 
of  the  Congress.  There  was  a  small  supple- 
mental app>ropriation  in  fiscal  year  1965  and 
$22,500,000  in  the  first  supplemental  appro- 
priation act  recently  x)assed  by  the  Congress. 

The  information  provided  does  not  sep- 
arate Oregon  from  the  total  program.  A 
breakdown  of  such  information  by  States  is 
not  readily  available.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  work  in  Oregon  has  progressed  faster 
than  has  the  total  repair  program. 

We  hope  that  this  information  wlU  be 
adequate  to  acquaint  you  with  our  efiforts 
to  date. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  P.  Cleft, 
I  Chief. 

By  M.  M.  Nelson. 


Forest  Service — Emergency  road  and  trail 
restoration 

FISCAL  YEAS  ises 

Funding  (contracting  authoriza- 
tion) : 

Alaska    earthquake '$300,000 

Flood  of  June  1964   (Montana 

and  Idaho) '6.700,000 

Flood  of  winter  1964-65 '8,450.000 

Flood  of  winter  1964-65 '2.650.000 

Flood  of  winter  1964-65 » 2, 113. 000 


Total 20,  213.  000 


Obligations    against    contracting 
authority : 

AlaslLa   earthquake 300.000 

Flood  of  June  1964 ♦6,348.000 

Flood  of  winter  1964-65 13.  565,  000 


Total 20.213.000 

'  Added  apportionment  by  Bureau  of 
Budget. 

•Apportioned  from  Disaster  Relief  Act  by 
Bureau  of  Budget. 

*Reprogramed  from  regular  funds. 

*  $352,000  reprogramed  for  flood  of  winter 
1964-65. 


Forest  Service — Forest  development  road  and 
trails — Total  program 

FISCAL  TEAS  1965 

Contracting 
authority 

Balance  brought  forward $730,430 

Apportioned     from     authoriza- 
tions  105,  471,  263 


Total  funds  available 106,221,693 

Total    obligation 105.471,57a 


Unobligated  June  30,  1965 


750, 021 


FISCAL  TEAR  1966 

Balance  brought  forward 750,021 

Apportioned,  Disaster  Relief  Act     20, 350, 000 
Apportioned,  regular  funds 100.  688. 671 


Total  available 121,788,796 


16,000.000 
(') 


FISCAL    TEAS    1967 

Residual.   Disaster  Relief  Act- 
Apportionment,  regular  funds.. 

1  Unknown  at  this  date. 

Funds  available  for  Pacific  Northwest  flood 

1964-65 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Amount 
absorbed 

from 
regular 
program 

Prior 

HIgl». 

way  Act 

authority 

released 

from 
Bureaa 
of  the 
Budget 
reservQ 

Author- 
ized by 
Disaster 
Relief 
Act  of 
1066. 
PubUc 
Law 
80^1 

Total 
program 

1965 Ia 

1966 

1.0 
1.0 

8.4S 

2.65 
20.35 
15.0 

13.0 
21  35 

1967 

15  0 

Total.. 

2.0 

8.46 

38.0 

49.35 

Former  Congressman  Cites  Interest  Rate 
Cuts  as  Alternative  to  Government  Sub- 
sidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  for  and  against  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  make  decent  housing 
available  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America.  A  recent  example  is 
the  rent  subsidy  feature  of  the  1964 
Housing  Act. 

I  favor  these  programs,  and  always 
have,  but  I  would  be  less  than  honest  not 
to  admit  that  Government  subsidies  in 
housing  would  be  unnecessary  if  inter- 
est rates  were  not  so  exotbitantly  high. 
That  interest  rates  absorb  a  shamefully 
high  percentage  of  the  average  citizen's 
take -home  pay  is  now  beyond  dispute. 
This  is  just  as  wrong  as  it  is  unneces- 
sary. If  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
more  concerned  about  long-tenn  eco- 
nomic growth  and  less  concerned  about 
daily  money  market  rates  in  Wall  Street. 
the  public  would  no  longer  be  gouged  by 
high  interest  and  there  would  not  be 
the  current  slump  In  the  housing  mar- 
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vpt  Furthermore,  in  the  current  fiscal 
vpar  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  cough 
im  $12  billion  just  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt,  thanks  to  the  Federal 

•Rpserve. 

An  interesting  letter  to  the  editor  ap- 
nparing  in  the  Washington  Post  bears 
mp  out  The  author  is  Byron  L.  John- 
Sn  former  Representative  from  Colo- 
rado and  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  who  is  a  world- 
rpnowned  expert  on  housing  and  home- 
Siancing  problems.  His  letter  foUows: 
Fob  an  Interest  Rate  Cut 

Across  the  country  our  financial  pages  are 
publishing  a  chorus  of  statements  that  are 
rallinK  lor  caution  in  bank  mortgage  lending 
and  I  regret  to  add,  endorsing  "selected  in- 
creases" m  interest  rates. 

We  need  a  cut  in  interest  rates,  not  a  hike, 
ir  America  is  to  be  well  housed.  In  the  years 
lust  ahead,  there  will  be  a  sharp  Jump  in  the 
kte  of  family  formation.  It  will  require  a 
20-percent  jump  in  housing  starts.  The  war 
babies  are  finishing  college,  and  getting  mar- 
ried They  need  homes,  at  monthly  rents  or 
charges  they  can  afford.  Yet  interest  pay- 
ments are  becoming  almost  50  percent  of 
monthly  housing  costs.  Only  the  upper  and 
middle  income  families  are  served  at  present 
Interest  charges  on  mortgage  money.  Rent 
subsidies  and  special  low  interest  Govern- 
ment loans  on  housing  for  low  income  fam- 
Uies  are  a  poor  substitute  for  lower  interest 

The  trend  to  ever  higher  interest  diverts 
loanable  funds  away  from  productive  invest- 
ment in  housing  and  public  utility  expan- 
sion, and  from  other  public  works,  toward 
the  more  inflationary  consumutive  uses. 
The  growth  in  consumer  debt  for  short-term 
purchase  loans  is  not  stopped  by  higher  in- 
terest Nor  are  speculative  loans  stopped  by 
higher  interest.  But  housing  is  severely 
hampered. 

Over  the  years  that  interest  charges  have 
been  rising.  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  tried  to  hold  monthly  housing  costs 
down  by  lengthening  the  term  of  the  insured 
loan.  But  this  simply  slows  the  rate  of  re- 
turn of  loanable  funds,  thus  shrinking  the 
rate  of  annual  saving.  If  Interest  rates  were 
lower,  families  could  save  money  by  paying 
off  their  loans  more  rapidly,  increasing  the 
rate  and  volume  of  savings  available  for  new 
loans. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  tragic  that  all  atten- 
tion has  centered  on  the  interest  factor  in 
the  loan  transaction.  Actually,  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  banking  system  can  manage 
the  volume  of  lending  so  as  to  promote  order- 
ly growth  without  inflation,  without  raising 
Interest  rates,  and  even  while  lowering  them. 
Not  only  can  amortization  periods  be  cut 
shorter,  but  higher  down  payments  can  be 
required,  and  stricter  eligibility  requirements 
imposed.  Every  economist  knows  that  ap- 
pronrlate  attention  must  be  given  to  all  four 
factors  in  loan  transactions,  for  a  healthy 
economy. 

The  needs  for  the  lower-income  groups  for 
decent  housing  can  be  met  without  subsidy, 
if  interest  rates  are  lowered.  If  inflation  were 
to  threaten,  the  shorter  amortization  and 
higher  downpayment  requirement  could  cor- 
rect the  volume  of  new  loans,  without  rais- 
ing rates. 

With  total  borrowing  (governmental,  busi- 
ness and  consumer  loans)  now  more  than  $1.1 
trillion,  each  1  percent  on  the  average  rate 
of  Interest  adds  $11  billion  to  the  annual  cost 
of  money.  The  money  doesn't  do  any  more 
for  us  by  reason  of  our  paying  more  for  It. 
If  interest  rates  could  be  reduced  by  1  per- 
cent during  the  coming  year,  the  Federal  tax- 
payer would  save  more  than  $2.2  billion  a 
year,  as  the  debt  was  refinanced;  the  whole 
economy  would  ultimately  save  $11  billion 
a  year. 


That  money  could  be  better  spent  to  help 
raise  the  standards  of  our  housing,  schools, 
other  capital  facilities,  and  give  greater  pro- 
ductive employment  to  the  still  substantial 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  our  society. 

Beton  L.  Johnson. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
mail  and  personal  contacts  with  Ameri- 
cans throughout  this  great  Nation  in- 
dicate Americans  are  concerned  and.  in 
many  cases,  disgusted  with  the  demon- 
strations against  our  country's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Although  our  Constitution  protects  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  the  right  to  as- 
semble.   Americans   across   the    Nation 
were  shocked  at  some  of  the  actions  and  . 
protests    against    American    policy    in 
southeast     Asia.    These     constitutional 
rights  are  vital  elements  of  the  precious 
American  heritage  that  was  acquired  and 
preserved   through   the    efforts   of    the 
American  soldier.    Right  today,  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam,  the  American  GI  is 
fighting  so  that  our  children,  too,  will 
continue    to    enjoy    these    rights.    Al- 
though the  above  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  clearly  include  the  right  to 
dissent,  these  constitutional  rights  are 
not    without    their    limitation.    Illegal 
acts,  like  the   burning   of  draft  cards, 
should  be  answered  with  swift  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.    Other  acts,  such  as  in- 
terfering with  the  performance  of  duties 
by  American  servicemen  and  the  ob- 
struction of  movement  of  military  sup- 
plies,   clearly    cannot    be    tolerated.    I 
joined  Senator  Frank  Lausche  in  intro- 
ducing S.  2482,  which  would  make  such 
actions  a  crime  punishable  by  a  10-year 
jail  sentence  and/or  $10,000  fine. 

Ironically,  while  demonstrators  march 
on  the  home  front,  allegedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peace,  the  American  soldier  on  the 
war  front  answers  aggression.  These 
demonstrations,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peace  are  doing  more  to  prolong 
the  war.  Peace  will  not  return  to  that 
troubled  area  until  the  Communists  un- 
derstand our  message,  evidence  by  our 
build-up,  that  aggression,  even  if  it  takes 
the  form  of  so-called  wars  of  liberation 
will  not  be  tolerated  and  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  these  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  who  daily  place  their  lives  in 
jeopardy  are  disheartened  over  the  dem- 
onstrations here  at  home — demonstra- 
tions which  can  do  nothing  except  en- 
courage the  Communist  cause. 

As  resentful  as  these  actions  are,  both 
to  our  troops  in  Vietnam  and  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans,  we 
must  realize  that  these  headline  hunters, 
like  juvenile  delinquents,  represent  only 
a  small  segment  of  our  people.  For  the 
vast  majority  of  American  feelings  are 
revealed  in   the   many  counterdemon- 


strations  by  college  groups,  veterans,  and 
civic  and  union  organizations  that  have 
pledged  their  support  to  our  Nation's 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorializes 
on  these  demonstrations,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Throwing  Tantrums 
Even  after  all  the  discounting  is  duly  done, 
the  current  rash  of  youthful  demonstrations 
against  the  Vietnam  war  must   puzzle   the 
mind  and  conscience  of  thoughtfiU  men.    Is 
it  a  case  of  young  people  faUing  society  or 
the  other  way  around?     Or  some  of  both? 
Granted,   the  eruptions  do  not  represent 
majority  American  opinion,   including   that 
of  college  students  themselves,  however  dis- 
turbing may  be  the  plain  thread  of  extreme 
leftist  instigation  or  encouragement.     It   is 
perhaps   indicative   of  the  general  mood  of 
the  country  that  the  purported  pacifists  are 
evoking    counterdemonstrations    In   support 
of  the  administration's  Vietnam  policy.     In 
any  event,  taking  to  the  streets  with  a  griev- 
ance is  nothing  new.    Finally,  it  can  be  con- 
ceded  that  this  is  a  peculiarly  messy,  dis- 
^agreeable  war,  despite  its  broad  objective  of 
""containing  communism. 

Still,  the  protesters,  whether  committing 
illegal  acts  like  burning  their  draft  cards 
or  indulging  In  peaceful  marches,  are  giving 
a  certain  amount  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  And  all  too  evidently  their  be- 
havior is  part  of  a  broader  pattern  of  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order.  While  their  con- 
duct is  not  to  be  condoned,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  instructive  to  see  where  their  elders 
have  let  them  down. 

For  whatever  reasons,  this  century  has  wit- 
nessed a  decline  in  the  disciplines  of  home, 
school,  and  church;  indeed,  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  courts  and  governmental  officials.  The 
atmosphere  has  been  one  of  pervasive  per- 
missiveness, part  of  which  is  the  notion  that 
to  impose  standards  of  behavior  on  a  child 
is  somehow  to  stunt  his  development. 

What  too  often  turns  out  to  be  stunted, 
of  course,  is  the  child's  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  an  orderly  society.  His  view  of  his 
role  Is  likely  to  become  a  self-centered  arro- 
gance to  do  as  he  pleases  without  regard  to 
the  consequences.  Former  President  Eisen- 
hower is  among  those  who  clearly  understand 
this  tendency  toward  erosion  of  the  old 
virtues. 

WltJhout  presuming  to  make  a  precise 
allocation  of  the  blame,  we  think  it  beyond 
question  that  the  contemporary  liberal 
philosophy  which  has  dominated  the  In- 
tellectual fashion  of  a  generation  has  made 
a  sizable  contribution.  For  it  Is  pre-emi- 
nently a  philosophy  of  irresponsibility;  that 
is.  the  individual  is  not  regarded  as  partic- 
ularly accountable  for  his  actions.  If  he 
goes  wrong  or  criminal  or  delinquent  or 
otherwise  antisocial,  the  society  is  presumed 
frullty.  The  curious  cvue  recommended  is 
for  the  society  In  the  form  of  government 
to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  respon- 
sibilities abdicated  by  individual,  family, 
minister  and  teacher. 

Given  the  prevailing  winds,  it  seems  to  us 
equally  undeniable  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  provided  fresh  impetus  to  the 
fad  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order.  While 
most  Americans  sympathize  with  tlie  aims 
of  the  movement,  It  has  nonetheless  brought 
a  sort  of  status  to  mob  action.  More  sig- 
nificantly. It  has  enshrined  the  doctrine  that 
people  are  morally  obliged  to  obey  only  the 
laws  they  think  just  and  to  disobey  the  rest — 
taking  to  the  streets  If  they  want  until  the 
offending  auhority  lias  buckled  under. 

A  viewpoint  more  corrosive  to  a  society 
conceived  In  the  framework  of  both  liberty 
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lALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 

several  months  the  Nation  has 

with  alarm  the  student  protest 

against  U.S.  Involvement 

and  against  a  strong  U.S. 

in  southeast  Asia. 

student   demonstrations   have 

rom  peaceful  teach-ins  to  riotous 

lemonstrations.    The  burning  of 

in  flagrant  violation  of  Fed- 

the  dehberate  blocking  of 

supply  convoys  and  trains,  the 

of  materials  giving  col- 

sludents  information  on  how  to 

legally  avoid  the  draft,  the 

of  pamphlets  calling  former 

to  Vietnam  Maxwell  Taylor 

version  of  Goebbels,  and 

of  other  alarming  actions  have 

the  order  of  the  day  during  these 
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Vietnam  Day  Committee — ^VDC — 
on  many  college  cam- 
>n  October   16-17,   1965,  led  by 
of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
Joclety — SDS — and  leaders  of  the 
^ond  movement — M2M — and  a 
other  leftwing  student  groups, 
the  student  protest  demonstra- 
a  point  of  national  concern. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
demonstrations  are  representative 
true  student  consensus  on  the 
question.    These  agitators  rep- 
only  a  well-organized  and  a  well- 

minority. 

responsible  American  college  stu- 

taking  steps  to  counteract  the 

student  protests.    Members  of 

Republican  clubs,  Young  Ameri- 

Freedom — YAP — chapters,  and 
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some  Young  Democrats  are  leading  dem- 
onstrations in  support  of  winning  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  These  groups  are 
launching  drives  to  donate  blood  to  be 
flown  to  American  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam, sending  food  and  clothing  to  Viet- 
namese refugees  and  orphans  fleeing 
from  the  war-torn  areas,  circulating  peti- 
tions in  support  of  a  strong  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam,  sponsoring  lectures  and  de- 
bate-ins on  college  campuses,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  constructive  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Logansport,  Mr.  Tom  Charles  Hus- 
ton, the  recently  elected  national  chair- 
man of  the  YAP,  has  written  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  college  students. 

During  his  teen  years  Tom  served  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Grovernor's  Youth 
Advisory  Council  in  Indiana.  As  an 
imdergraduate  at  Indiana  University  he 
was  very  active  in  campus  affairs.  Por 
3  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  stu- 
dent senate.  He  was  president  of  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  Fraternity  and  the  Indiana 
University  Conservative  League.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Aeons,  a  12- 
member  student  advisory  board  to  the 
president  of  the  university.  Upon  grad- 
uation in  1963,  he  was  named  to  mem- 
bership in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  selected 
as  the  outstanding  graduating  senior. 
He  is  presently  a  third-year  law  student 
at  Indiana  University  and  at  the  top  of 
his  class.  After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship as  the  national  vice  chairman  of 
YAP,  Tom  stepped  into  the  top  position 
at  the  National  Convention  of  YAP  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  late  August  of 
this  year. 

As  a  law  student  and  as  the  national 
spokesman  of  a  political  organization 
which  operates  on  the  college  campus, 
Tom  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  university  stu- 
dents. He  recently  authored  a  searching 
and  well-documented  analysis  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  this  article,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

The  First  Amendment  Rights  of  Universitt 
Students 

I     (By  Tom  Charles  Huston) 

I  THE  INTEREST  AT  STAKK 

It  is  often  argued  that  a  student  does  not 
have  a  right  to  attend  a  college  or  uni- 
versity; at  the  moet  he  has  a  privUege 
and  this  privilege  comes  not  from  Federal 
sources  but  is  given  by  the  State.  In  the 
Federal  courts  today  the  distinction  has  be- 
come meaningless;  the  courts  holding  that 
the  pursuit  of  studies  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  is  an  interest  which  is  en- 
titled to  legal  protection. 

The  courts  have  taken  Judicial  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  education  is  a  vital  interest 
of  great  value  to  the  student.  As  noted 
in  Dixon  v.  Alabama  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: 

"It  requires  no  argument  to  demonstrate 
that  education  is  vital  and,  indeed,  basic  to 
civilized  society.  Without  sufficient  educa- 
tion the  plaintiffs  would  not  be  able  to  earn 
an  adequate  livelihood,  to  enjoy  life  to  the 
fullest,  or  to  fulfUl  as  completely  as  possible 
the  duties  and  responsibUltles  of  good 
citizens." 

Adopting  the  rati(»iale  of  the  Dixon  case, 
the  court  In  Knight  v.  State  Board  of  Edu- 


cation rejected  defendent's  argument  that 
the  interest  which  the  plaintiffs  had  In  at- 
tending a  State  university  was  a  mere  prlv. 
Uege  and  not  a  constitutional  right: 

"Whether  the  Interest  involved  be  described 
as  a  right  or  a  privilege,  the  ract  remains 
that  it  is  an  interest  of  almost  incalcuable 
value,  especially  to  those  students  who  have 
already  enrolled  in  the  institution  and  be- 
gun the  pursuit  of  their  college  training. 
Private  interests  are  to  be  evahiated  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, not  in  terms  of  labels  or  fictions,  but 
in  terms  of  their  true  significance  and 
worth.  The  court  cannot  resist  the  conclu- 
sion in  the  present  case  that  to  describe 
the  Interest  of  the  plaintiffs  in  continuing 
their  education  •  •  •  as  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  right,  although  perhaps  accurate  for 
some  purposes,  is  a  mere  play  on  words  In- 
sofar as  the  present  case  is  concerned." 

The  Federal  court's  wUlingness  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  a  student  in  continuing  his 
education  extends  only  to  public  institutions, 
except  In  cases  where  State  courts  will  in- 
tervene to  prevent  an  abuse  of  discretion  or 
an  arbitrary  discrimination.  The  shocking 
statement  that  "one  may  question  whether 
any  school  or  college  can  ever  be  so  private 
as  to  escape  the  reach  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment," fortunately  has  not  found  support  in 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  rule  being 
that  "a  private  educational  Institution  is 
not  in  a  business  so  essential  to  the  public 
in  its  nature  as  to  render  a  corporation  so  en- 
gaged subject  to  public  control."  Thus,  the 
rights  of  the  student  vis-a-vis  a  private  in- 
stitution are  contractural  In  nature,  and  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts  unless  so 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable  as  to  constitute  a 
breach  of  contract. 

GENERAL    POWBHl    OF    THE    UNIVETRSITY    TO 
REGITLATE  ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS 

The  State  legislatures  are  generally  in  con- 
trol of  the  public  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  State  and  have  a  right  to  legislate  for 
their  welfare  and  to  enact  measures  for  their 
discipline.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  author- 
ity to  make  rules  and  regulations  is  broad. 
As  the  Ohio  Appellate  Court  observed: 

"The  term  'government'  Incorporates  a 
trinity  of  functions:  the  enactment  of  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations;  the  Judicial  construc- 
tion of  same  as  applicable  to  their  suggested 
violation,  and  their  execution.  This  term 
■government'  is  broad  enough  in  its  scope,  as 
applied  to  university  or  college,  or  school,  to 
include  administrative  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  scholastic  procedure  as  well  as  dis- 
ciplinary measures  affecting  only  moral  con- 
duct and  order." 

The  student  who  enters  a  public  institu- 
tion does  so  subject  to  the  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  prcunulgated  by  the  proper 
administrative  authority.  As  the  Indiana  Su- 
preme Court  noted:  "Every  student,  upon 
his  admission  into  an  institution  of  learning, 
impliedly  poses  the  duty  on  the  trustees  of 
each  of  the  institutions  to  see  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  legislature  are  enforced. 
A  State  may  also  adopt  such  measures  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  its  duty  of  supervision 
and  control  of  Its  educational  institutions. 
Including  rules  regarding  the  activities  of 
students  attending  those  Institutions. 

In  moet  States  the  authority  to  determine 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  colleges  and 
universities  is  delegated  to  a  board  of  trus- 
tees or  regents.  Some  States  provide  that 
the  rules  shall  be  made  by  the  board  and  the 
faculty  Jointly;  others  provide  that  only  the 
faculty  shaU  make  the  rules;  while  still 
others  allow  the  board  the  option  of  delegat- 
ing this  responsibility  to  the  promises  to  sub- 
mit to,  and  to  be  governed  by,  all  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  rules  and  regulations  which 
have  been,  or  may  thereafter  be,  adopted  for 
the  Government  of  the  Institution." 

These  rules  and  regulations  may  provide 
that  the  student  must  not  belong  to  any  fra- 
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f^rnal  KTOup,  or  at  least  not  to  one  affiliated 
!^th  a  national,  must  Uve  in   unlverslty- 
Smed  housing,  must  participate  in  military 
°'inlng  and  must  submit  to  a  vaccination 
i^an  X-ray  examination  prior  to  admission. 
The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
th7re  is  a  distinction  between  the  power  of 
the  university  to  enact  rules  regarding  ad- 
mission of  students  and  rules  regarding  their 
control  once  admitted— the  power  in  the  lat- 
ter case  being  largely  one  of  discretion,  while 
in  the  former,  the  power  being  limited  by 
^•well  established  rules."     As  the  dissenting 
Justice  noted,  the  distinction  seems  to  be 
meaningless  since  the  student's  right  to  con- 
tinue  his   education   once   admitted   would 
be  contingent  upon  his  adherence  to  rules 
nromulgated  by  the  authorities,  which  most 
likely  would  include  those  specified  initially 
as  a  condition  for  his  admission. 

VNIVERSITY     POWER     TO     DISCIPLINE     STUDENTS 

The  authorities  of  both  public  and  private 
institutions  have  broad  powers  to  discipline 
students  for  violation  of  the  university  reg- 
ulations.    The  rule  with  regard  to  private 
Bchools  is  that  the  courts  will  not  consider 
whether  the  rules  are  wise  or  expedient  but 
whether  they  are   a  reasonable   exercise   of 
the  power  and  discretion  of  the  college  au- 
thorities.    The  Federal  rule  with  regard  to 
nubile  schools  is  much  broader.    While  grant- 
ing that  a  State  college  or  university  must 
have  a  very  wide  latitude  in  disciplining  its 
students  and  that  this  power  should  not  be 
encumbered  with  restrictions  which  would 
embarrass    the    institution    in    maintaining 
good  order  and  discipline  among  members  of 
its  student  body,  nevertheless,  "the  authori- 
ties uniformly   recognize   that   the   govern- 
mental power  in  respect  to  matters  of  student 
discipline  In  public  schools  is  not  unlimited 
and  that  disciplinary  r\iles  must  not  only 
be  fair   and   reasonable  but   they  must   be 
aoplied  In  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner." 

It  is  implied  In  the  student's  attendance 
at  a  university  that  he  will  not  be  guUty  of 
"Such  misconduct  as  would  be  subversive  of 
the  discipline  of  the  college  or  school,  or  as 
would  show  him  to  be  morally  unfit  to  be 
continued  as  a  member  thereof."    The  New 
York  Appellate  Court  held  that  while    mis- 
conduct" perhaps  referred  more  particularly 
to  demeanor  within  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion or  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  ac- 
tivities of  student  life,  "the  implied  stipula- 
tion of  good  conduct,  variable  in  its  meaning 
and  incapable  of  precise  definition  as  that 
term  must  always  be.  Is  not  to  receive  the 
restricted   construction   that   the   students 
conduct  may  be  the  subject  of  control  only 
insofar  as  It  relates  to  his  actions   In  his 
capacity  and  status  as  student.    The  term 
'morally  unfit'  •    •   *  mut  be  given  a  broader 
meaning  and  should  be  construed  as  com- 
prising any  conduct  that  may  interfere  vrtth 
or  injure  the  university,  or  lessen  its  proper 
control  over  Its  student  body,  or  Impair  its 
influence  for  good  upon  its  students  and  the 

^°Th^"Surt  in  Carr  v.  St.  JohnS  University 
declared  that  "when  a  university,  in  expelling 
a  student,  acts  within  its  Jurisdiction,  not 
arbitrarily  but  In  the  exercise  of  an  honest 
discretion  based  on  facts  within  Its  knowl- 
edge that  Justify  the  exercise  of  discretion  a 
court  may  not  review  the  exercise  of  Its  dis- 
cretion."    While  this  rule  U  generally  ac 
cepted.  the  Federal  courts  are.  nevertheless, 
tending  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  facte  upon 
which  the  exercise  of  discretion  was  allegedly 
based  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  actually  "some  reasonable  and  constitu- 
tional ground  for  expulsion."     If  there  was 
not,  the  Federal  courte  "would  have  a  duty 
to    require     reinstatement."    Although    no 
where  has  the  court  said  so,  such  langToage 
implies  a  constitutional  standard  of  substan- 
tive due  process.    It  is  not  enough  that  the 
rule  be  fairly  administered,  the  rule  must  In 
and  of  Itself  be  fair.    It  appears  that  we  are 


on  the  threshold  of  a  constitutional  advance 
of  great  significance.  Althoxigh  carefuUy 
skirting  the  Issue,  the  court's  logic  In  both 
the  Dixon  and  Knight  cases  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  substantive  due  process  re- 
quirement IB  slowly  evolving.  This  should 
not  be  BurprUlng,  for  as  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter pointed  out  so  eloquently  In  Wolf  v. 
Colorado: 

"Due  process  of  law  •  •  •  conveys  neither 
formal  nor  fixed  nor  narrow  requirements. 
It  Is  the  compendious  expression  for  all  those 
rlghte  which  the  courts  must  enforce  because 
they  are  basic  to  our  free  society.  But  basic 
rights  do  not  become  petrified  as  of  any  one 
time  even  though,  as  a  matter  of  human 
experience,  some  may  not  too  rhetorically  be 
called  eternal  verities.  It  Is  of  the  very 
nature  of  a  free  society  to  advance  In  Its 
standards  of  what  Is  deemed  reasonable  and 
right  Representing  as  it  does  a  living  prin- 
ciple due  process  is  not  confined  within  a 
permanent  catalog  of  what  may  at  a  given 
time  be  deemed  the  limits  or  essentials  of 
fundamental  rlghte." 

THE    CASE    LAW    AND    SUBSTANTIVE    DUE    PROCESS 

Freedom  of  speech:  Petitioner  in  People 
ex  rel  Goldcnkoff  v.  Albany  Law  School  was 
summoned  before  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
of  the  law  school  where  the  dean   said   to 

"doldenkoff,  it  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  faculty  that  you  are  in  sympathy 
wtih  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialist  Party 
and  that  you  are  disseminating  offensive 
propaganda  about  the  school,  converting 
Btudente  to  the  cause.  What  have  you  to  say? 
Or  would  you  prefer  to  hear  what  these 
boys  have  to  say?" 

Goldenkoff  replied   that  he   would   gladly 
hear  what  the  boys  had  to  say,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  report  how  he  had  paUonized  with 
the  Socialist  members  of  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature  who   had  been   evicted  from   their 
positions    and    publicly    sympathized    with 
them.    Although  It  was  alleged  that  he  advo- 
cated a  Socialist  or  Communist  government, 
called  for  the  speaker  of  the  State  assembly 
to  be  hanged,  and  read  a  book  entitled  "So- 
cialism,   Sovietlsm,    and    I.W.W.-ism,"    the 
primary  complaint  seemed  to  be  his  support 
of   and  friendship  with,  the  Socialist  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.     He  alleged  in  his 
petition  that  "the   dean   and   faculty   were 
very  bitter  against  the  Sociallste  who  were 
expelled  from  the  legislature  and  the  fact 
that  petitioner  did  not  approve  of  this  ex- 
pulsion was  the  real  and  only  cause  of  bis 
expulsion  from  the  law  school." 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  recital  of  charges 
against  him  by  his  fellow  students,  Golden- 
koff told  the  dean  that  he  was  100-percent 
American,  an  enroUed  Republican,  and  his 
opinions  In  regard  to  the  Socialist  trial  were 
the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Gov.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  After  several  questions  were 
asked  him.  the  dean  said  to  him: 

"I  find  that  your  offensive  propaganda  In 
favor  of  socialism  and  your  views  make  you 
an  undesirable  and  further  connection  with 
this  school  Is  denied  you.  You  may  no  longer 
enjoy  the  benefite  of  the  Institution. ' 

In  an  affidavit  filed  for  the  trial.  Dean  Flero 
elaborated  on  the  factors  which  prompted 
his  decision  "that  this  petitioner,  Jacob  M 
Goldenkoff.  while  a  student  at  such  school 
m  the  year  1920,  made  disloyal  statemente 
vrtth  regard  to  the  United  States,  and  held 
that  and  had  repeatedly  expressed  to  his  fel- 
low studente  views  vrtth  reference  to  the 
established  government  of  this  country  and 
Ite  laws  which  were  Inconsistent  vnth  and 
contrary  to  sound  morals  and  good  citizen- 
ship; that  he  had  been  guilty  of  radical 
socialistic,  and  seditious  utterances  and 
propaganda  calculated  to  Injure  the  standing 
iad  reputation  of  said  school,  and  detrimen- 
tal to  Its  best  Intereste,  and  had  attempted 
to  proselyte  fellow  studente  to  a  disregard 
for  law  and  order  and  our  form  of  govern- 


ment, and  thereby  became  and  was  offensive 
to  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  of  said 
school,  and  because  thereof  petitioner  s  fel- 
low studente  were  unwlUlng  to  attend  said 
institution  during  the  petitioner's  continu- 
ance as  a  member  thereof ."  ..     V,   ^ 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  university  had 
the  right.  If  not  Indeed  the  duty,  to  expell 
from  Its  law  school  one  who  advocated  dis- 
regard for  the  lavra  of  the  United  Stetes  or 
vfho  advocated  the  overthrow  of   the   Gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  a  student 
ought  not  be  summarily  dismissed  from  a 
public    institution   simply   because   he    pos- 
sesses, unpopular  ideas  and  gives  expression 
to  them.     The  maintenance  of  a  proper  de- 
Kree    of    discipline    and    decorum    does    not 
require  that  a  student  abandon  his  right  to 
exercise  those   liberties   guaranteed   to   him 
as  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     Granting  that  a  student  may 
not  disrupt  the  university  by  the  exercise  of 
those   liberties,   it   nevertheless   seems   only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  so  long  as  he  main- 
tains a  proper  respect  for  the  faculty  In  his 
dealings  with  them,  conducte  himself  In  a 
reasonable  and   decorous  manner,  complies 
with  the  scholastic  requiremente.  and  abides 
by   the   rules   and   regulations   promulgated 
for  general  disciplinary  purposes,  the  student 
should  be  free  to  enjoy  his  constitutional 
rlghte  without  fear  of  expulsion   from  the 

school. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  petitioner  sympa- 
thized with  the  evicted  Socialist  legislators 
and  fraternized  with  them  during  the  coxirse 
of  their  trial  at  the  capltol  does  not  suggest 
that  he  engaged  In  acte  "contrary  to  sound 
morals  and  good  citizenship."    University  ad- 
ministrators, particularly  In  public  Institu- 
tions,  must   be    cautious   In    applying    the 
standard  of   "good  citizenship."    After   all. 
good  citizenship  does  not  require  conform- 
ity with  prevailing  political  opinion.    Neither 
does   it   seem   enough   that   petitioner   at- 
tempted to  proselyte  his  fellow  studente,  so 
long  as  his  activities  did  not  disrupt  the  reg- 
ular academic  activities  of  the  school.    The 
mere  fact  that  his  opinions  were  offensive  to 
the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  appears 
totally  Irrelevant.    Ideological  conformity  is 
not  necessary  to  the  training  and  preparation 
of  competent  lawyers. 

The  case  seems  to  suggest  vividly  the  need 
for  a  high  standard  oT  due  process.  The 
proof  of  such  serious  charges  ought  to  con- 
sist of  more  than  unsubstantiated  allega- 
tions Where  a  student  Is  to  be  dUmissed 
for  exercising  those  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Contitutlon  and  given  special  pro- 
tection by  the  courte.  a  different  stendard 
should  be  applied  than  that  found  adequate 
in  most  cases  of  expulsion  for  improper  con- 
duct A  student  should  not  be  forced  to 
waive  his  basic  rlghte  as  a  citizen  in  order 
to  secure  an  education. 

In  Samson  v.  Trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  plaintiff, was  expelled  lor   par- 
ticipation   in    off-campus    political    activity 
which  allegedly  Involved  the  university  in 
"undesirable    notoriety."      Samson    had    at- 
tended an  Emma  Goldman  meeting  in  down- 
town New  York  at  which  he  said:  "We  have 
no  love  for  the  Kaiser;  but,  as  much  as  we 
hate  the  German  Kaiser,  we  hate  stiU  more 
the  American  kaiser."    He  also  predicted  that 
there    would    be    a    draft    revolution.      His 
speech  was  reported  In  the  New  York  -limes 
ajnd  the  New  York  World.     It  is  not   clertr 
from  the  case  whether  either  paper  identi- 
fied him  as  a  student  at  Columbia  University. 
The  court  viewed   the  problem  from   the 
perspective   of   the  university  whose   func- 
tion was  to  "instill  and  sink  deep   In  the 
minds  of  ite  studente  the  love  of  country 
asking  whether  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff 
rendered  It  Impossible  for  the  university  to 
effectively  carry  out  this  Importent  educa- 
tional duty.    The  court  concluded  that  the 
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University  Involved  In  the  Knight  case  pro- 
vided for  the  automatic  expulsion  of  any 
student  convicted  of  a  criminal  charge  "In- 
volving personal  naisconduct."  In  the  Dixon 
case  a  regulation  provided  that  pupils  might 
be  expelled  for  conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
school  and  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  stu- 
dent or  future  teacher  in  the  schools  of 
Alabama. 

Tlie  plaintiffs  in  the  Due  case  had  been 
convicted  of  contempt  for  demon:^trating 
against  racial  discrimination  at  a  theat«r 
in  violation  of  a  court  injunction.  The  stu- 
dents involved  in  tlie  Kniglit  case  had  been 
convicted  of  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct 
resulting  from  an  attempt  to  integrate  a 
bus  terminal  in  Mississippi.  In  the  Dixon 
case,  the  students  had  conducted  a  sit-in  at 
a  publicly  owned  lunch  grill  located  in  tlie 
basement  of  the  county  courthouse  in  Mont- 
gomery and  had  conducted  a  subsequent 
demonstration  at  the  courthouse  to  protest 
the  trial  of  one  of  their  fellow  students. 

In  each  cose  the  court  refused  to  consider 
the  substantive  question  of  whether  it  was  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  university  discretion 
to  dismiss  the  students  for  this  otf-campus 
activity.  The  problem  is  a  terribly  complex 
and  troubling  one,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  coiuts  declined  to  grapple  about  with  it. 
The  violation  of  law  by  a  student  certainly 
is  a  serious  matter  with  which  the  university 
must  legitimately  concern  Itself.  No  uni- 
versity should  be  expected  to  open  its  doors 
to  those  who  have  only  scorn  for  law  and 
order  and  who  disregard  the  obligation  of 
every  citizen  to  observe  the  law.  However, 
the  problem  in  these  cases  is  not  so  simple, 
since  the  laws  violated  were  those  used  to 
maintain  a  system  of  racial  discrimination. 

The  court  in  the  Knigh  t  case  took  this  fact 
Into  consideration,  and  a  careful  reading  of 
the  opinion  by  Judge  Miller  suggests  that  he 
was  largely  motivated  to  order  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  students  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  convicted  of  violating  a  statute  which 
was  vague  and  was  utilized  to  perpetuate  a 
socially  imdesirable  situation.  He  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  univer- 
sity's regulation  provided  for  dismissal  when 
the  misconduct  of  the  student  resulting  in 
his  arrest  reflected  dishonor  and  discredit 
upon  the  institution.  He  seemed  to  con- 
clude that  quite  possibly  conviction  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  Mississippi  while  protest- 
ing racial  discrimination  would  not  reflect 
dishonor  or  discredit  upon  the  institution. 
He  makes  it  quite  clear  that  any  regulation 
which  required  dismissal  for  conviction  of 
afiy  law,  however  Insigniflcant,  e.g.,  a  traffic 
violation,  would  be  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able and  violative  of  due  process.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  particular  conviction  of  the 
students  was  of  a  sufficiently  doubtful  char- 
acter as  to  merit  at  least  a  hearing.  Al- 
though he  placed  his  decision  upon  proce- 
dural due  process  grounds,  his  reasoning  is 
uniquely  along  the  lines  of  substantive  due 
process  and  is,  perhaps,  a  precursor  of  things 
to  come. 

The  court  in  the  Due  case  refused  to  exam- 
ine the  merits  of  the  contempt  citation  or 
the  reasonableness  of  the  university  regula- 
tion authorizing  expulsion  for  conviction  of 
violating  a  criminal  or  civil  law.  The  Judge 
simply  asserted  that  on  its  face  the  contempt 
citation  was  valid,  and  since  the  university 
had  provided  notice  and  hearing  to  the  stu- 
dents prior  to  their  expulsion,  the  action  of 
the  disciplinary  committee  was  likewise  valid. 
The  students  in  the  Dixon  case  had  been 
expelled  upon  order  of  the  Alabama  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  president  of  the 
university  testified  at  the  trial  before  Judge 
Johnson  In  the  district  court  that  he  did  not 
know  why  the  students  were  expelled.  The 
notice  of  expulsion  assigned  no  specific  rea- 
son for  expulsion,  referring  only  to  "this 
problem  of  Alabama  State  College"  and 
quoting  the  rules  regarding  grounds  for  ex- 
pulsion. 


The  court  based  Its  decision  on  the  grounds 
that  the  students  had  not  been  given  any 
notice  or  hearing  before  being  expelled. 
Thus  It  placed  its  decision  upon  the  denial 
of  procedural  due  process.  However,  one 
cannot  fall  to  get  the  impression  from  the 
testimony  cited  by  the  court  In  its  opinion 
and  m  the  footnotes  that  the  court  was 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
not  been  warned  that  their  conduct  was 
unbecoming  of  a  student,  that  is,  that  the 
State  board  of  education  had  ordered  their 
expulsion  simply  because  the  board  members 
disapproved  of  the  social  or  political  objec- 
tives of  the  grotip,  Governor  Patterson's  dis- 
avowal to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Nevertheless,  the  court  did  not  direct  Itself 
to  this  aspect  of  the  case.  However,  the  court 
in  Knight  did  consider  whether  the  regula- 
tion of  the  university  was  aimed  at  prohibit- 
ing students  from  engaging  in  civil  rights 
activities  and  found  that  it  was  not.  The 
court's  evaluation  of  the  rule  is  not  wholly 
convincing,  but  It  does  suggest  that  the 
court  took  the  matter  into  consideration. 

The  specific  problem  presented  In  these 
cases,  that  is.  whether  university  regulations 
providing  for  the  expulsion  of  students  who 
are  convicted  of  crimes  whUe  participating 
In  civil  rights  activity  are  reasonable,  has 
seemingly  become  moot.  As  a  general  policy, 
it  Is  not  unreasonable  for  the  university  to 
expel  a  student  convicted  of  violating  a  law. 
In  most  cases,  such  action  Is  definitely  de- 
sirable. However,  when  the  laws  violated  are 
those  generally  regarded  as  tuijust,  for  ex- 
ample, laws  used  to  perpetuate  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  matter  is  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined. Protest  movements  are  part  and 
parcel  of  contemporary  student  political  ex- 
pression. Frequently  they  result  in  arrests. 
A  regulation  automatically  providing  for  ex- 
pulsion of  a  student  convicted  of  violating 
any  law  is,  as  Judge  Miller  pointed  out,  un- 
reasonable. Yet,  In  this  area,  university  ad- 
minlstrators  must  be  given  broad  discretion 
to  balance  the  seriousness  of  the  crime 
against  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Freedom  of  religion ;  A  recent  Florida  case 
Involved  a  graduate  student  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Miami  where  he  was  working 
to  seciu-e  a  teaching  certificate  in  secondary 
education.  When  he  enrolled  he  listed  him- 
self as  an  atheist.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  for  him  to  do  intern  teaching  at  a 
public  school  when  the  principal  of  that 
school  called  the  attention  of  the  university 
to  a  letter  which  the  student  had  written  to 
the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  atheism.  A  university  com- 
mittee met  with  the  student,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  meeting  determined  that  he  was 
"fanatical"  In  his  beliefs  on  the  subject  of 
atheism  and  was  likely  to  communicate  those 
beliefs  to  his  students.  The  committee, 
therefore,  recommended  that  the  university 
cause  the  student  to  withdraw  from  the  edu- 
cation program.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted  and  the  student  was  dismissed.  He 
was,  however,  allowed  to  enroll  in  other 
courses  at  the  university. 

A  university  regulation  provided  that  the 
school  reserved  the  right  to  ask  a  student 
to  withdraw  at  any  time.  Tlie  court  held 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  univer- 
sity could  dismiss  him  without  furnishing 
a  reason  or  cause  so  long  as  It  acted  in  good 
faith  and  not  arbitrarily  or  from  malice. 
The  court  did  not,  however,  rely  solely  upon 
this  rule  of  law.  It  considered  the  sub- 
stantive merits  of  the  student's  case,  con- 
cluding that  "it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  appellant  was  a  student  who  was  being 
prepared  by  the  university  to  become  a 
teacher  in  our  public  schools.  It  seems  ob- 
TlouB  that  a  university  shotild  consider  It- 
self under  a  duty  and  obligation  not  to 
graduate,  and  release  with  the  stamp  of  Its 
academic  approval,  a  new  teacher  having  at- 
titudes or  fanatical  Ideas,  such  as  with  refer- 
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pnre  to  atheism,  which  If  Imposed  on  Im- 
nresslonable  minds  of  the  young  with  whorn 
h^must  come  In  contact,  would  be  calculated 
tn  onerate  to  their  detriment  and  Injury." 

With  deference  to  the  Florida  court.  It 
annears  to  this  writer  that  the  legitimacy  ol 
theunlversity'E  action  Is  not  quite  so  obvious. 
The  appellant  In  his  testimony  stated  that  he 
would  not  teach  atheism,  but  that  If  he  were 
asked  questions  regarding  the  subject,  he 
would  be  required  to  answer  truthfully, 
meaning  in  accordance  with  his  beliefs,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  limit  his 
after-school  activities  with  reference  to  pub- 
lic   statements    and     writings    relating    to 

atheism.  •  v.*.  4— 

It  is  true  that  teachers  have  no  right  to 
work  for  the  State  In  the  school  system  on 
their  own  terms.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
there  Is  no  requirement  In  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution that  a  teacher's  classroom  conduct 
must  be  the  sole  basis  for  determining  his 
fitness.  Yet,  to  say  that  a  person  does  not 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  employment 
as  a  teacher  Is  only  to  say  that  he  must 
comply  with  reasonable,  lawful,  and  nondis- 
criminatory terms  laid  down  by  the  proper 
authorities.  Although  fitness  for  teaching 
depends  on  a  broad  range  of  factors,  these 
factors  must  be  reasonable  and  may  not  im- 
pinge upon  the  protected  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual seeking  to  teach  in  the  public  school 
system. 

In  an  Important  series  of  cases  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  no  person  can  be 
punished  for  entertaining  or  professing  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  at- 
tendance or  nonattendance.  The  free  ex- 
ercise clause  ol  the  first  amendment  protects 
the  right  of  the  Individual  to  refuse  to  prac- 
tice religion  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual to  enjoy  his  religious  convictions. 
There  must  not  be  any  discrimination  by 
civil  authorities  on  the  basis  of  religion.  The 
Supreme  Court  recognized  over  two  decades 
ago  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  possess 
unpopular  religious  views  and  to  be  free  from 
discrimination  because  of  them:  "•  •  • 
freedom  to  differ  is  not  limited  to  things 
that  do  not  matter  much.  That  would  be  a 
mere  shadow  of  freedom .  The  test  of  its  sub- 
stance Is  the  right  to  differ  as  to  the  things 
that  touch  the  heart  of  the  existing  order. 

"If   there    Is   any    fixed   star    In   our   con- 
stitutional constellation,  it  is  that  no  official, 
high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be 
orthodox  In  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or 
other  matters  of  opinion  or  force  citizens  to 
confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein." 
The  action  of  the  university  In  excluding 
a  student  from  a  course  which  would  have 
enabled  hhn  to  teach  in  the  public  school 
system  solely  because  of  his  beliefs  seems  to 
this  writer  to  violate  the  standard  estabUshed 
by  the  Supreme  Covu-t  and  required  by  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution.     The 
university's  action  was  more   than  a  mere 
exercise  of  discretion  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion.   It  was  Intimately  linked  with  action 
by  the  civil  authorities  of  Dade  County,  Fla., 
that  is,  the  board  of  public  instruction.    Its 
consequence  was  to  deny  the  appellant  the 
opporttuiity   to  teach  In  the   public  school 
system,  solely  because  he  possessed  unpopu- 
lar religious  ideas  which  the  university  and 
public  school  officials  were  afraid  he  might 
communicate  to  Impressionable  young  stu- 
dents.   Such  a  fear,  however  sincerely  felt, 
Is  nevertheless  an  unconstitutional  basis  for 
excluding  an  Individual  from  qualifying  for 
a  position  afi  a  teacher  In  the  public  school 
system.    The  student  Is  entitled  to  hU  own 
views  on  matters  of  religion,  regardless  of 
their  unorthodoxy.     To  exclude  him  from 
the  university,  or  a  division  of  It  because 
officials  of  the  State  do  not  like  hla  rellglotis 
views  is  to  deny  him  a  constitutional  right  of 
Incalculable     Talue.      The    Federal    courts 
should  not  heslUte  to  Intervene  to  prohibit 
such  action. 


A  more  difficult  case  Is  Carr  ▼.  St.  John's 
University.  There  tHe  petitioners  had  been 
dismissed  for  participating  in  a  clvU  marriage 
ceremony  contrary  to  the  canon  law  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Although  admis- 
sion to  St.  John's  was  open  to  qualified 
appUcants  regardless  of  religious  faith,  the 
school  was  operated  by  the  Catholic  Church 
and  &4  percent  of  the  student  body  was  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 

The  university  had  a  regulation  which  pro- 
vided that  "In  conformity  with  the  ideals 
of  the  Christian  education  and  conduct,  the 
university  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a 
student  at  any  time  on  whatever  grounds  the 
university  judges  advisable.  Each  student 
by  his  admission  to  the  university  recognizes 
this  right."  The  university  officials  decided 
that  the  actions  of  the  students,  all  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were  contrary 
to  ecclesiastical  law.  making  it  gravely  sinfiU 
and  a  source  of  public  scandal,  and  thus 
subject  to  the  regulation  regarding  grounds 
for  student  dismissal. 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court  conceded 
the  university's  right  to  adopt  regulations 
to  effectuate  a  particular  religious  faith. 
The  court  noted,  however,  that  the  rule  of 
reasonableness  requires  that  regulations  be 
certain  as  to  their  meaning;  I.e.,  they  must 
be  sufficiently  explicit  to  Inform  those  who 
are  subject  to  them  what  conduct  on  their 
part  will  render  them  liable  to  its  penalties. 
The  cotirt  held  that  the  provision  regarding 
"the  Ideals  of  Christian  education  and  con- 
duct" was  so  vague  and  Indefinite  that  men 
of  common  intelligence  must  necessarily 
conjecture  as  to  Its  meaning  and  differ  as 
to  Its  application.  Such  a  regulation  In  the 
view  of  the  court  could  not  rightly  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  dismissing  the  students. 

On  appeal,  the  appellate  division  held  that 
to  the  Catholic  students  and  authorities  at 
the  university,  "Christian  education  and 
conduct"  meant  "Catholic  education  and 
conduct."  The  court  pointed  out  that  the 
students  had  not  claimed  that  they  under- 
stood it  to  mean  anything  else,  nor  did  they 
claim  that  they  did  not  understand  then 
what  they  were  doing  or  the  consequences 
of  their  act  In  the  eyes  of  their  church. 
The  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  and  upheld  the  dismissal  of  the 
students. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion,  two  Justices 
argued  that  the  tmiversity  was  a  public  in- 
stitution, chartered  by  the  State,  open  to 
persons  of  all  religious  faiths,  and  engaged 
In  providing  a  secular  learning  leading  to  a 
general  academic  degree.  In  the  dissenters' 
opinion,  such  a  university  may  not  enforce 
against  a  student  an  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
breach  of  which  Is  not  immoral  according 
to  the  standards  of  society  In  general,  or 
which  the  university  does  not  enforce  equally 
against  all  students  at  the  university, 
whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic. 

It  Is  the  human  element  and  not  the  law 
which  makes  the  Carr  case  difficult.  The 
Judge  In  the  lower  court  was  obviously  at- 
tempting to  stretch  the  latter  to  accommo- 
date the  former,  and  the  appellate  court  was 
doubtless  correct  in  reversing.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  dissenting  Justices  of  the  ap- 
pellate court  regarding  the  public  character 
of  the  university  Is  not  convincing,  and  was 
expressly  rejected  In  the  landmark  Dart- 
mouth College  decision  and  In  the  recent 
Tulane  University  case.  The  equal  protec- 
tion argument  appears  to  have  some  merit, 
yet  the  precedents  are  against  It  also.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  a  student  In 
a  private,  church-related  tmiversity  must 
accept  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school,  Including  those  embodying  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  church.  The  same 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  lim- 
its the  power  of  the  State  or  Its  administra- 
tive adjuncts  to  require  religious  conformity, 
guarantees  to  private  groups  and   Institu- 


tions the  free  exercise  of  religion.  If  the 
student  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  that 
religious  exercise,  or  be  bound  by  the  rules 
promulgated  as  a  corrollary  to  that  exercise, 
he  may  enroll  In  a  public  imlversity  where 
he  win  be  free  to  do  as  he  chooses  with 
regard  to  religion. 

CONCLUSION 


The  student  In  a  public  Institution  should 
not  be  required  to  waive  his  rights  under 
the    first   amendment   of   the    Constitution. 
He  should  be  free  to  engage  In  off-campus 
political  activity,  as  long  as  his  activities  do 
not  Interrupt  the  affairs  of  the  university. 
He  should  be  free  to  speak,  to  associate,  and 
to  practice  or  refuse  to  practice  religion.    The 
authority  of  the  university,  broad  a*  it  is, 
should  be  exercised  with  restraint.    The  uni- 
versity should  extend  to  the  student  more 
liberty  than  the  co\u-ts  could  require.    Edu- 
cation In  our  time  is  more  than  an  exercise 
In  rote-learning;  among  its  essential  purposes 
Is  preparation  for  more  effective  parUclpatlon 
In  the  life  of  the  community.     The  student 
of  this  generation  Is  seeking  more  and  more 
education,  which  means  that  he  spends  more 
years  In  residence  at  the  academic  institu- 
tion.   Although  he  Is  In  training,  that  Is,  he 
Is  there  to  learn,  not  to  teach,  he  is  not  there 
to  isolate  himself  from  the  world. 

Student  political  activity  has  become  in- 
creasingly significant  dvuing  the  past  decade. 
The  contribution  which  students  have  made 
to  the  betterment  of  our  society  and   the 
realization  of  Its  highest  Ideals  Is  obvious.    It 
Is  incumbent  upon  the  universities  to  en- 
courage students  to  think  for  themselves  and 
to  give  free   expression   to   their  thoughts. 
Where  university  administrators  Insist  upon 
acting  as  censors  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
of  the  student  body,  the  courts  must  move  to 
guarantee  that  the  first  amendment  rights 
of   the   student  as  a  citizen   are   protected. 
Freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of  association, 
and  of  assembly  are  too  valuable  to  be  held 
In  escrow  by   the  university.     There   Is   no 
suitable  trustee  for  the  political  liberties  of 
the    citizen,    whether    student    or    teacher. 
Freedom  Is  Indivisible,  and  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  courts  to  Insure  that  a  high  stand- 
ard of  substantive  due  process  is  reqtiired 
before  a  tmiversity  may  discipline  a  student 
for  exercising  those  rights   to   which   he   Is 
entitled  by  his  birthright. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  110:  Freedom 
Sunday  and  Freedom  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Legal  Secretaries  As- 
sociation, a  chapter  of  the  International 
Legal  Secretaries  Association,  stating  Its 
support  for  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
110)  introduced  by  Senator  Bennett  and 
myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  pwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
Legal  Secretaries  Aaeoclatlon  adopt  and  sup- 
port  the    resolution,   further    identified    as 
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Resolution    110."   introduced 

Bennett  of  Utah,  and  supported 

Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  wherein  a 

Sfanday  and  Freedom  Weefc.  occur- 

calendar  date  of  February  22. 

preceding,  be  proclaimed  by  the 

the  United  States  annually. 
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Wall  Strei  t  Jooroal  Sharply  Criticizes  Fed- 
eral Banking  Agencies  in  1965  Failure 
of  $S4  Million  San  Francisco  National 
Bank;  Depositors  Stand  To  Lose  $30 
Million 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOh.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


IN  THE 


OF  TEXAS 
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F  riday,  October  22,  1965 


PA  [MAN. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fea- 
e  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall 
Journal  written  by  Mr.  Donald 
is  asserted  that  the  activities 
banking  agencies  in  pro- 
banking  public  leave  much  to 
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he  Wall  Street  Journal  is  echo- 

have  been  saying  for  years. 

so  shocking  in  this  case  is 
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The  article  follows  in  its  entirety : 

Bank-Pau  orx   Impact — Evidencx   Mat    Put 

New  LiGfrr  on  Febebal  Role  in  California 

DEP06TroR8  Lat   Losses  to 

OF  Regxtij&tions  To  Babe  Bank's 

Million-Plus  Mat  Be  Lost 


(By  Donald  Moffett) 

— The   controversy   stirred 
ear  by  the  San  Francisco  National 
su4den  failure  may  prove  mild  com- 
what's  to  come. 
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enormity  of  the  failure  and  of 

Ibsses  to  depositors.    Over  the  past 

depositors  In  banks  that  were  closed 

recouped  95  percent  of  their 

the  assets  of  the  closed  banks. 

»   indications   from   Government 

that  more  than  $30  million,  or  66 
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percent,  of  San  Francisco  National's  assets — 
valued  at  $54  million  on  paper — may  have 
been  improperly  used,  mistakenly  loaned,  or 
othei^'ise  placed  beyond  immediate  chance  of 
recovery  by  creditors. 

Two,  the  extent  of  Uncle  Sam's  role  in  the 
unsuccessful  efifort  to  keep  the  faltering  bank 
alive.  It  is  finally  becoming  clear  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  took  an  active  part  In  at- 
temptinG:  to  secure  l.Trge  deposits  from  the 
bank  and  otherwise  tried  to  componsrite  for 
mismanagement — in  one  case,  allegedly  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  withhold  from  the  Justice 
Department  cvidci;cc  tif  criminal  violations 
of  Federal  law. 

Even  if  the  nctivitirs  of  the  Government 
officials  prove  legally  justified — and  they  are 
being  tested  in  com-t — the  situation  is  cast- 
ing considerable  doubt  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Nation's  bank  regulatory  system. 
Many  San  Francisco  National  depositors 
question  in  just  whose  interest  this  regula- 
tory authority  was  being  used.  They  charge 
that  it  was  directed  at  helping  allegedly 
fraudulent  manac^emcnt  out  of  a  tight  spot, 
rather  than  at  informing  and  protecting  de- 
jKJsitors  and  the  general  public. 

NO    RErORT    YET    FKOM    FDIC 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Government  agency  that  is  liquidating 
the  bank,  has  yet  to  make  a  public  report  on 
its  progress,  10  months  after  the  closing,  and 
it  may  not  make  one  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  at  all.  But  figures  made  available 
show  that  the  FDIC  has  been  able  to  raise 
no  more  than  $20,500,000  in  cash  or  Govern- 
ment bonds  from  bank  assets  that,  on  paper 
at  least,  were  valued  at  $54  million. 

Of  that  amount,  about  $15  million  already 
Is  pledged  to  secured  creditors  principally 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  FYanclsco. 
which  had  advanced  the  ailing  institution 
$9,260,000  and  taken  Its  higher  quality  loans 
as  collateral,  and  the  State  of  California  and 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  which  together  had 
$7,785,000  on  deposit.  That  leaves,  at  the 
moment.  $5,500,000  In  cash  and  Government 
bonds  to  satisfy  some  $30  million  in  claims 
against  the  bank. 

Says  an  FDIC  official:  "This  has  been  the 
most  difficult  liquidation  we've  ever  expe- 
rienced." 

The  major  difficulty,  these  sources  say,  is 
that  most  of  the  cash  attracted  as  deposits 
to  the  bank  was  lent  to  tKjrrowers  now  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  it  back.  Some 
of  these  borrowers  have  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Others  have  simply  moved,  often  to 
an  unknown  place.  Still  others  are  seeking 
court  orders  annulling  their  debts  because 
they  claim  they  were  defrauded  by  Don  C. 
Silverthorne,  the  bank's  cheerful  fotmder 
and  president.  Such  charges  brought  Mr. 
Silverthorne's  indictment  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  on  the  79  counts  of  criminal  violations 
of  national  banking  laws,  charges  that  he 
vlgorotisly  denies. 

Some  of  these  borrowers  contend  that  part 
of  the  money  they  received  In  loans  from  the 
bank  was  given  back  to  Mr.  Silverthorne  as 
a  form  of  kickback.  They  allege  that  other 
funds  they  borrowed  were  used,  at  Mr.  Silver- 
thorne's suggestion,  to  purchase  San  Fran- 
cisco National  stock,  often  at  inflated  prices. 
This  stock  is  now  selling  at  25  cents  a  share 
after  once  hitting  94.  Whatever  the  case,  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  the  loans  may  be  un- 
secTired  by  collateral  that  Government  liqui- 
dators could  seize  or  sell  when  borrowers 
fall  to  pay. 

depositors  file  a  suit 
With  the  prospect  of  losses  so  staggering. 
41  unhappy  Institutional  depositors  of  the 
bank,  mainly  California  savings  and  loan 
associations  but  also  eastern  credit  unions 
and  other  Investors,  are  trying  to  get  first 
crack  at  the  bank's  dwindling  assets  in  order 
to  cut  their  losses.  It's  this  legal  fight  that 
Is  raising  all  the  questions  about  the  role  of 
Government  regulators  in  the  faUure. 


In  a  Federal  court  case,  these  depositors 
charge  that  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies, 
knowing  San  Francisco  National  was  "insol- 
vent or  in  Imminent  danger  of  insolvency," 
took  unusual  steps  "to  keep  the  bank  open 
and  to  avoid  disclosure  of  its  true  condition 
to  the  public."  Consequently,  the  depositors 
complain,  they  were  lulled  into  keeping  in 
the  bank  deposits  of  some  $9  million,  much 
of  which  they  currently  stand  to  lose. 

In  ordinary  bank  failures,  noninstired  de- 
positors and  other  unsecured  creditors,  in- 
cluding the  FDIC,  have  equal  claims  to  the 
remaining  assets.  The  leftover  cash  is  pro- 
rated among  the  claimants  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  owed  them.  But  If  San  Fran- 
cisco National's  Institutional  depositors  win 
their  case,  the  FDIC  stands  to  lose  all  of  the 
$8  million  claim  it  holds  against  the  bank's 
assets.  This  represents  payments  by  the 
FDIC  to  insured  depositors  after  the  bank 
closed. 

Among  other  things,  the  Institutional  de- 
positors maintain  that  neither  the  dismal 
loan  picture  nor  the  bank's  dependence  on 
large  cash  advances  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  reflected  in  the  bank's  published  finan- 
cial statements.  The  Federal  agencies,  the 
depositors  say,  permitted  the  bank  to  publish 
these  statements,  which  convinced  the  de- 
positors that  the  bank  was  a  safe  place  to 
put  their  money.  In  addition,  the  depositors 
say,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  en- 
couraged them  to  deposit  funds  In  the  bank 
in  a  vain  effort  to  prevent  its  failure;  and 
Federal  agencies,  it's  further  claimed  gener- 
ally, silently  acquiesced  to  solicitation  of 
time  deposits  for  the  bank  by  outside  brokers. 

The  institutional  depositors  are  pinning 
their  case  partly  on  sworn  depositions  taken 
by  lawyers  in  pretrial  discovery  proceedings 
over  the  past  weeks. 

"We're  finding  out  everything  that  went 
on  in  that  bank,"  says  a  lawyer  closely  con- 
nected with  the  proceedings,  "and  it's  utterly 
beyond  belief."  Privately,  both  sides  agree 
the  disclosures  reach  far  beyond  those 
elicited  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  that  probed  San  Fran- 
cisco National's  failure  last  spring.  The  sub- 
committee's report,  due  out  early  next  year,  is 
expected  to  be  critical  of  the  U.S.  Currency 
Comptroller's  office. 

Testimony  in  the  Senate  hearings,  and  ad- 
ditional disclosures  that  have  already  been 
filed  in  the  current  litigation,  spell  out 
much  of  the  Government  effort  to  save  San 
Francisco  National. 

The  Comptroller's  office  so  far  has  refused 
repeated  requests  for  comment  on  the  situ- 
ation. 

FBIC'S    COUNTERCOMPLAINT 

The  charges  of  the  suing  depositors  actual- 
ly oome  as  a  countercomplalnt  to  an  FDIC 
suit  that  further  complicates  the  tangled 
litigation.  The  FDIC  suit  claims  it  doesn't 
owe  the  usual  $10,000  In  Insurance  to  each 
of  these  depositors  because  the  bank  paid 
them,  through  money  brokers,  for  making  the 
deposits.  The  broker  payments  themselves 
aren't  Illegal,  but  combined  with  ordinary 
interest,  the  FDIC  contends  they  exceeded 
legally  permissible  rates  that  banks  can  pay 
on  deposits;  so  the  deposits,  according  to 
the  FDIC,  must  be  classed  as  unfimishcd 
loans  or  investments. 

The  depositors,  however,  not  only  question 
the  legality  of  the  FDIC  position,  but  also 
insist  that  the  Government  cooperated  with 
bank  management  to  lure  their  depositors 
Into  the  bank. 

The  agency,  with  major  regulatory  respon- 
sibility over  the  affairs  of  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional before  It  failed,  was  the  office  of  the 
U.S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  headed  by 
James  J.  Saxon.  Arnold  E.  Larsen,  regional 
comptroller  of  the  currency  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, dealt  directly  with  San  Francisco 
National  during  most  of  its  brief  history. 

There's  no  argument  that  Mr.  Saxon  and 
his  subordinates  tried  energetically  to  pre- 
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vpnt  San  Francisco  National  from  falling, 
^om  May  1964,  when  Mr.  Saxon  first  learned 
1  the  true  seriousness  of  the  bank's  affairs. 
iintU  it  closed  8  months  later  on  January  22, 
1065  the  Comptroller's  ofllce  was  Involved 
rontinually  in  efforts  to  shore  it  up.  "By 
cavine  it."  Mr.  Saxon  explained  in  testimony 
\Li  spring  before  Senator  McClellan's  in- 
l^stisatlng  conunittee.  "a  lot  of  people  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  hurt  would  have 
been  protected." 

A  directors'  meeting 

A  lixik  at  some  of  the  efl'orts  the  Comptrol- 
ler allegedly  took  suggest  just  how  desperate 
the  situation  was.  For  example,  the  minutes 
of  a  San  Francisco  national  directors'  meet- 
ing held  on  December  14,  1964— only  39  days 
before  the  bank  closed  its  doors—indicated 
that  the  Comptroller  had  approved  the  use  of 
bank  funds  to  buy  time  deposits  through 
money  brokers  to  boost  the  bank's  badly  de- 
pleted reserves. 

In  part,  the  minutes  read,  "Chairman 
J  w.  Ehrlich  reported  to  the  board  that 
verbal  approval  had  been  received  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  board,  would  permit  the  bank 
to  withdraw  funds  from  the  bank's  undi- 
vided profit  account  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing time  deposits  for  the  bank  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  reserve  position." 

Mr.  Silverthorne  was  permitted  to  remain 
M  president  for  5  months  after  bank  exam- 
iners allegedly  found  that  portions  of  the 
proceeds  of  some  loans  to  bank  borrowers 
were  winding  up  in  his  personal  bank  ac- 
count. "He  (Silverthorne)  did  have  a  fol- 
lowing," Mr.  Larsen  explained  to  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee.  "If  a  man  of  his  stature, 
at  the  time,  at  least,  were  to  be  sununarily 
removed,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  a  run  on 
the  bank  which,  of  course,  could  hasten  its 
demise." 

Victor  del  Tredici,  a  national  banlc  exam- 
iner working  under  Messrs.  Saxon  and  Lar- 
sen, wrote  a  report  June  22,  1964.  detaiUng 
apparent  violations  of  national  banking  laws 
by  Mr.  Silverthorne.  The  report,  addressed 
to  the  Justice  Department,  was  sent  first  to 
Mr.  Larsen,  then  to  Mr.  Saxon.  Not  until 
February  26,  1965,  was  it  submitted  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

Directors  of  the  bank  Itself  weren't  told, 
either,  that  Mr.  Silverthorne  was  "receiving 
commissions  in  connection  with  loans"  made 
by  the  bank,  according  to  a  deposition  by 
Regional  Comptroller  Larsen.  Asked  why. 
Mr.  Larsen  replied:  "Well.  I  think  we  were 
concerned  that  anything  like  this  might  have 
resulted  In  the  Immediate  ouster  of  Mr. 
Silverthorne.  We  felt  at  the  time  he  was 
probably  in  a  better  position  to  collect  these 
sticky  loans  than  anyone  else." 

DROPPED  FROM  REPORT 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco claims  It  was  kept  equally  uninformed. 
The  portion  of  Mr.  Del  Tredlci's  bank  exam- 
ination report  containing  the  startling  In- 
formation about  the  management  was  omit- 
ted from  the  examination  reports  regularly 
given  to  the  Fed  by  the  Comptroller;  officials 
told  the  Senate  svibcommittee  it  was  omitted 
because  it  actually  was  a  work  paper  not 
properly  part  of  a  bank  examination  report. 

Unaware  of  the  Information  in  the  work 
paper  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  August 
1964  made  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  multi- 
million-dollar advances  to  the  bank  to  help 
tide  it  over  what  Fed  officials  thought  then 
was  only  a  temporary  cash  squeeze. 

Despite  dally  doses  of  cash  from  the  Fed. 
though,  the  bank's  affairs  worsened  steadily 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  1964. 
The  Comptroller's  Office  began  to  search  for 
another  way  to  ease  the  bank's  predica- 
ment— merger.  "Ultimately,  as  time  wore 
on,"  Mr.  Saxon  testified,  "and  we  had  the 
examiner  in  there  every  day.  day  in  and  day 
out.  to  check  the  developments  in  this  insti- 


tution, we  sought  to  see  If  a  merger  of  this 

bank  could  not  be  arranged  with  one  of  the 

more  substantial  Institutions  in  that  area." 

A  quick  rejection 

None  of  the  four  banks  approached  was 
as  sanguine  about  the  prospect  as  the  Comp- 
troller's Office,  though.  In  one  case,  the 
directors  of  Central  Valley  National  Bank, 
Oakland,  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  merge 
with  San  Francisco  National;  but  Central 
Valley  officers,  after  spending  only  half  a 
day  poring  over  the  bank's  lending  records, 
quickly  backed  out  of  the  deal. 

Right  up  to  the  bank's  final  dramatic  day~ 
of  existence.  January  22,  the  Comptroller's 
Office  was  still  pressing  hard  to  s.ave  It.  Ljrt- 
ton  Savings  &  Loan  Association  had  previous- 
ly notified  the  bank  it  wouldn't  renew  a 
$1,500,000  time  deposit  in  the  bank  matur- 
ing that  day.  VS.  Regional  Comptroller 
Larsen,  aware  that  the  withdrawal  would 
affect  the  liquidity  of  the  bank  substantially, 
called  Lytton's  chairman,  Bart  Lytton,  and 
asked  him  to  renew  the  deposit.  Mr.  Lyttom 
refused. 

In  a  deposition.  Regional  Comptroller  Lar- 
sen said  that  earlier  the  same  day,  A.  B. 
Merritt,  vice  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  was  asked  whether  the 
Fed  could  extend  further  credit  to  the  bank 
"He  said  as  matters  stood  then,  he  did  not 
think  so,"  Mr.  Larsen  asserted.  Within  sev- 
eral hours,  however,  the  Fed  did  make  an 
advance  to  the  bank  of  $1.3  million,  he  said. 
He  added  that  he  couldn't  say  why  the  Fed 
apparently  reversed  itself.  Asked  whether 
the  bank  cotdd  have  paid  off  Lytton's  $1.5 
million  deposit  without  funds  from  the  Fed, 
Mr.  Larsen  responded,  "No." 

Lytton's  withdrawal  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
Mr.  Saxon's  hopes  of  keeping  the  bank  opeiL 
Figures  that  bank  examiners  worked  up  that 
afternoon  showed  the  bank — If  it  opened  the 
next  Monday — would  fall  short  by  more  than 
$1  million  the  amount  of  cash  it  needed  to 
pay  maturing  time  deposits  and  other  obliga- 
tions.    So    Mr.   Saxon   ordered    It   closed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  on  Friday. 
October  22,  I  submit  for  printing  In  the 
Record  a  summary  of  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 1st  session,  89th  Congress: 
Summary  or  AcnvrriEs  or  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  1st  Session, 
89th  Congress  , 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  lost  the  services  of  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Olln  D.  Johnston,  on  April  18. 
1965.  Senator  Johnston  presided  over  the 
committee  during  the  81st.  82d.  84th.  85th. 
86th,  87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses.  He 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  more 
than  20  years  and  w^as  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  Members. 

Senator  Johnston's   illness   and   untimely 

death  delayed  the  committee  in  its  perform- 

'  ance   of   legislative   activity.     Senator   A.   S. 

MncE   Monronet    was   appointed   chairman 

of  the  committee  on  April  22,  1965.     Senator 


Donald  S.  Russell,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
appointed  to  fiU  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Johnston. 

committee  business 
NominatioTU 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  the  nom- 
inations of  four  persons  to  hold  high  offices 
in  the  executive  branch.  All  nominations 
were  reported  favorably  to  the  Senat^^nd 
all  were  confirmed.  The  Honorable  John  A. 
Gronouski  was  nominated  to  continue  as 
Postmaster  General  on  February  17,  1965; 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Macy.  Jr..  was  nom-  ' 
Inated  for  a  fuU  6-year  term  as  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  on 
March  1.  1965;  the  Honorable  A.  Ross  Eckler 
was  nominated  to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  on  July  14,  1965;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Lawrence  Francis  O'Brien  was  nom- 
inated to  be  Postmaster  General  on  August 
30,  1965. 

The  committee  received  1.458  postmaster 
nominations  for  consideration  dvulng  the 
session.  Of  these,  1.288  were  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  were  confinned; 
11  were  withdrawn  by  the  President;  and 
157  were  pending  at  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

Legislative  activity 

During  the  session.  89  Senate  bills,  2 
Senate  resolutions,  2  Senata  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  25  House  bUls  were  referred  to 
the  committee. 

The  committee  reported  to  the  Senate  five 
Senate  bills  and  nine  House  bills.  Ten  bUls 
reported  by  the  committee  were  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  became  public 
law.  Fovir  Senate  bills  are  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Public  hearings  on  12  legislative  subjects 
were  held  by  the  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees on  20  different  days.  These  in- 
cluded hearings  before  sin  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee on  railway  postal  service.  All  hear- 
ings were  printed  by  the  committee  and  are 
available  for  public  distribution.  The  full 
committee  held  13  executive  sessions  and  its 
subcommittees   5   executive  sessions. 

The  most  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
committee  in  1965  was  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  10281,  the  Federal  Etoployees  Salary 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-301).  The  full 
committee  held  8  days  of  public  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  met  in  executive  session  on  six 
occasions.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  Congress  resulted  In 
a  3.6-percent  increase  in  Federal  employees' 
salaries,  a  new  severance  pay  program  lor 
separated  employees,  and  new  overtime  pay 
provisions  for  postal   employees. 

A  second  major  legislative  achievement 
was  the  enactment  of  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  annuities  of  retired  Federal  employees. 
H.R.  8469  (PubUc  Law  89-206)  jwovided  for 
more  than  a  6-percent  increase  in  annuities 
for  persons  retired  since  1956  and  11  percent 
for  those  who  retired  prior  to  the  1956  Retire- 
ment Act. 

Other  measures  favorably  considered  by 
the  committee,  each  of  which  has  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  include 
thefollovrtng: 

1.  H.R.  1732.  amending  the  Advance  Pay 
and  Allotment  Act  of  1961  to  include  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (Public  Law 
89-471. 

2.  H.R.  1771,  establishing  a  5-day  work- 
week for  Postmasters   (Public  Law  89-116). 

3.  H.R.  1782,  amending  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral ESnployees  Health  Benefits  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Government  contribution  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  administration  of  the 
aot  (Public  Law  89-45) . 

4.  H.R.  2594.  clarifying  the  application  of 
certain  annuity  increase  legislation  i  Public 
Law  89-17). 

5.  H.R.  6165,  repealing  obsolete  statute  re- 
lating to  the  appointment  of  women  to  clerk- 
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6622.   exempting  the  postal   field 

from  the  numerical  restrictions  on 

employee  positions  of  the  Whlt- 

(Public  Law  89-114). 
11420,     providing     free     mailing 
for  members  of  the  Arme<i  Forces 
areas  (Public  Law  89-315 ) . 
2572,  extending  the  cutoff  date  of  this 
retirement    annuity    Increase.     (The 
passed  HJl.  11303  In  lieu  of  S   2572.) 
Law  89-314.) 
ToUowlng  are  the  four  bills  favorably 
by  the  committee  which  were  passed 
Senate  but  are  still  pending  before 
Committee   on   Post    Office   and 


Hi  >use 
S  rvice : 

390.  extending  second-  and  third-class 
Trailing  rates   to  volunteer   fire   com- 
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1495,  permitting  variation  of  the  40- 
'  rorkweek   for   Federal    employees   for 

purposes. 

1496,  repealing  the  provisions  which 
t  the  detailing  of  employees  from  field 

Into  the  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
the  performance  of  duties  in  con- 
wlth  their  respective  field  offices. 
2393.  authorizing  additional  GS-16, 
fuid  OS-18  positions  for  use  In  agen- 
functlons  created  or  substantially  ex- 
after  June  30.  1965. 


The  CfiSt  of  Edward  Partin,  a  Government 
Witness 


Ho^ 
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IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  TlHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  cwnpleted  the  reading  and 
study  ot  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man :  rom  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  on  Octo- 
ber 22 ,  1965.  I  must  commend  my  friend 
and  colleague  for  bringing  these  facts, 
unknc  wn  to  me,  to  the  attention  of  the 

H0US€. 

It  h  difBcult  for  me  to  comprehend  the 
reasor  and  extent  of  the  action  of  the 
Justlc;  Department  in  the  case  of  Ed- 
ward Partin.  a  Government  witness. 
Certa  nly,  the  seriousness  of  these 
charg  !s  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois concerning  the  arrest  records  and 
the  fs  vored  treatment  of  Partin  by  the 
Justice  Department  should  be  a  matter 
of  infc  rest  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
It,  urdoubtedly,  gives  emphasis  to  the 
action  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judici  BUT  to  look  into  the  matter  of  pro- 
cedur(  i  by  our  Justice  Department. 

I  ax   not  concerned  with  the  particular 
defen(  ant  in  this  case.    I  question  only 
n  liability  of  the  testimony  of  the 
itneis,  Partin. 

that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
rom  Illinois,  is  correct  in  his  as- 
before  the  House,  then  such  wit- 
could  be  used  to  either  convict  or 
a  wrongdoer.  Or  in  a  more  repre- 
hensilile  sense,  a  witness  so  motivated 
could  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  con- 
vict o:  le  entirely  innocent  of  charges. 

Our  great  Judicial  system  depends  on 
availapility  of  witnesses,  this  I  must  ad- 


the 
w 

Assuming 
man 
sertio]  i 
nessej 
acquit 


mlt.  However,  the  reliability  of  those 
available  to  testify  is  of  equal  Im- 
portance. 


I 


A  Special  Report  to  Constituents  of  the 
1st  Session,  89th  Congn^ess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  special  report  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  my  con.stituency. 
The  report  follows : 

Your  Office  in   Washington 

(By    Congressman    Odin    Langen.   Seventh 

District.    Minnesota) 

As  this  session  of  Congress  comes  to  a 
close.  1  am  completing  my  seventh  year  as 
your  Representative  In  Washington.  For  this 
privilege,  I  am  deeply  grateful.  I  feel  that 
one  of  my  responsibilities  to  the  people  Is  to 
give  them  factual  Information  as  to  the 
affairs  of  their  Congress.  For  that  reason  I 
am  submitting  this  brief  report  of  actions 
and  concerns  expressed  during  this  session. 
Because  of  space  limitations,  It  is  In  the 
form  of  a  factual  account  rather  than  a 
personal  analysis  or  expression  of  opinion. 

The  bunting  was  barely  down  from  Janu- 
ary's reviewing  stand  when  we  received  the 
first  of  many  messages  from  the  President  on 
the  goals  of  his  administration,  followed  by 
the  actual  bills  to  implement  them.  Over 
15,000  bills  and  resolutions  were  dropped  Into 
the  legislative  hopper  this  year.  All  did  not 
receive  action,  but  most  major  ones  did. 

This  Congress  enacted  major  changes  In 
our  social  security  system.  Including  a  health 
plan  that  provides  hospital  care  and  nursing 
home  care.  A  supplementary,  voluntary 
health  plan  requires  the  payment  of  a  small 
premium.  Regular  social  security  benefits 
were  increased  by  7  percent,  and  new  pro- 
grams for  child  health  care  were  added. 
These  additional  benefits  require  additional 
deductions  from  pay  checks.  A  pamphlet 
outlining  the  benefits  is  available  by  writing 
to  my  Washington  office.  (Caution:  Do  not 
cancel  your  existing  private  medical  Insur- 
ance. The  new  Federal  programs  do  not  go 
Into  effect  until  next  July.) 

Cost-of-living  Increases  were  approved  for 
civil  service  retirees  and  salaries  were  In- 
creased for  postal  and  other  Federal  work- 
ers. Pay  Increases  were  approved  for  our  men 
In  military  service  and  a  group  life  insurance 
plan  was  approved  to  give  aervlcemen  a 
chance  to  carry  Insurance  without  war  exclu- 
sion clauses. 

NEW    ASSISTA.-VCE    PROGRAMS 

This  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  State,  area,  and 
local  governments  to  a  degree  never  before 
attempted.  For  Instance,  an  Appalachian 
assistance  program  was  enacted  to  help  11 
Eastern  States.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  was  then  passed  to  provide  similar  as- 
sistance for  other  areas  of  the  Nation.  In- 
corporated Into  this  legislation  were  the 
old  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 
accelerated  public  works  programs. 

As  program  after  program  rolled  through 
Congress,  many  Members  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  too  much  was  being  attempted 
In  too  short  a  time.    The  feeling  developed 


in  both  political  parties  that  hastily  en- 
acted programs  too  often  resulted  In  waste 
and  poor  administration.  The  poverty  pro- 
gram  perhaps  received  the  most  public 
criticism.  You  undoubtedly  noted  news  re- 
ports of  $20,000  salaries,  $100  a  day  fees, 
money  for  flowers,  tuxedo  rentals  and  ex- 
pensive motel  rooms  at  plush  resorts  where 
the  planners  relaxed  In  comfort  while  con- 
templating the  problems  of  the  poor.  Such 
public  criticism  points  up  the  need  foi 
greater  planning  If  programs  de.signed  to 
help  the  poor  are  to  really  accomplish 
their  objectives. 

WHERE'S    THE    MONEY    COMING    FROM? 

When  many  new  programs  become  law, 
money  is  needed  to  pay  for  them.  Just  be- 
fore adjournment,  the  Congress  approved 
more  than  $4.6  billion  for  new  programs 
and  expenditures,  and  we  expect  to  get  a  re- 
quest for  at  least  another  $4  billion  In  Janu- 
ary. And  we  don't  even  know  how  many 
billions  the  Defense  Department  will  need 
to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam.  All  of  this 
occurs  after  we  have  already  appropriated 
over  $100  billion  this  year.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  which  I  serve, 
trimmed  budget  requests  by  over  $2.4  bil- 
lion, but  even  this  may  be  wiped  out  when 
pay  raises  and  added  personnel  for  new  pro- 
grams are  Included  In  the  budget. 

This  session  of  Congress  also  saw  enact- 
ment of  a  voting  rights  bill,  and  the  first 
major  changes  In  our  Immigration  laws,  and 
a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  A  billboard  and  junkyard  con- 
trol bill  was  passed.  Legislation  was  enacted 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution.  Rural 
communities  will  be  aided  In  setting  up  ade- 
quate sanitation  and  water  facilities. 

This  Congress  also  created  a  new  Cabinet 
post,  that  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  A  housing  bill  esti- 
mated to  cost  $7.8  billion  was  passed.  In- 
cluding a  section  that  some  have  termed  a 
"rent-a-care"  program  to  provide  Federal 
funds  with  which  to  help  middle-  and  low- 
Income  families  pay  their  rent. 

EXCISE   TAX   REDUCTIONS 

These  temporary,  wartime  taxes  on  prod- 
ucts and  services  were  a  nuisance  and  should 
have  been  taken  off  the  books  years  ago.  I 
was  naturally  pleased  that  the  final  bill 
Incorporated  most  of  the  suggestions  I  made 
In  my  own  excise  tax  repeal  bill. 

MILITARY     AND     OTHER    INSTALLATIONS 

We  were  successful  In  amending  the  mil- 
itary Installations  bill  to  include  a  clause 
that  will  give  Congress  advance  notice  when 
military  or  other  Federal  Installations  are  to 
be  closed.  The  amendment  was  aimed  at 
preventing  situations  such  as  the  one  early 
this  year  that  almost  saw  the  Fargo  regional 
Veterans'  Administration  office  closed.  This 
badly  needed  office  vrUl  now  remain  open 
after  a  ntimber  of  us  from  the  area  vig- 
orously protested. 

A  foreign  aid  bill  was  passed  with  a  $3 
billion  plus  price  tag.  The  blU  to  increase 
minimum  wages,  and  extend  coverage  to 
farmworkers  and  small  businesses  was  laid 
over  until  next  year,  as  was  the  bill  to  re- 
peal section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act. 

ACRICXTLTTJRE,  NOW  AND  IN  THE  FUTURE 

This  was  a  session  that  fovuid  your  C<in- 
gressman  faced  with  additional  responsibili- 
ties. I  served  as  usual  on  the  Agriculture 
and  Legislative  Subcommittees  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee,  and  was  honored  to 
have  been  chosen  by  my  colleagues  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  minority  task  force  on 
agriculture  and  as  a  member  of  the  minority 
task  force  on  budget  reduction. 

The  agriculture  task  force  found  us  deep 
In  research  on  the  problems  facing  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  We  heard  many  prom- 
inent people  in  the  fleld  from  all  over  the 
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Nation  and  have  benefited  greatly  from  their 
lews  We  have  made  a  number  of  reoom- 
mpndations.  Including  a  new  look  at  agrlcul- 
^ral  trade  policies  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
oerentlv  we  recommended  and  introduced  a 
hiu  to  set  up  a  bipartisan  U.S.  World  Pood 
study  Commission  to  plan  the  future  U.S. 
role  in  the  approaching  world  food  crisis. 
The  plan  which  has  received  widespread  sup- 
nort  Is  aimed  at  bringing  a  new  health  and 
economic  vitality  to  American  agriculture 
while  putting  food  Into  the  hungry  mouths 
of  the  world. 

FARM  BILL  PASSES 

A  new  farm  bill  was  agreed  upon  that 
extends  the  National  Wool  Act.  removes  the 
necessity  for  dairymen  to  produce  surplus 
milk  In  order  to  preserve  their  individual 
participation  in  the  markets  for  milk  for 
fluid  consumption,  extends  the  authority  for 
leasing  tobacco  acreage,  and  institutes  a  new 
acreage  reserve  program. 

The  bill  continues  the  feed  grains  program 
and  the  one-price  cotton  program.  It  also 
provides  for  full  parity  for  wheat  used  for 
food  here  at  home,  or  about  $2.57  a  bushel 
at  current  prices,  on  about  45  percent  of  the 
crop.  Another  35  percent  of  normal  wheat 
production  would  be  under  export  certifi- 
cates of  an  unlcnown  value  and  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent  would  get  the  going  price,  or 
$1.26  a  bushel.  For  those  participating,  the 
program  is  expected  to  establish  a  national 
average  blend  price  of  $1.84y2  a  bushel. 
This  compares  to  a  blend  price  this  year  of 
$1.S9. 

NEW  STTGAT.  BILL 

Congress  passed  a  sugar  bill  that  Increases 
the  domestic  quota  by  580,000  tons  so  that 
stocks  now  on  hand  can  be  marketed.  This 
was  sugare  our  growers  raised  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  when  there  was  a  world 
sugar  shortage.  This  Increase  does  not  pro- 
vide any  opportunity  for  our  U.S.  sugar- 
beet  farmers  to  increase  production  or  for 
new  growers  to  enter  the  field.  This  bill 
again  favors  the  foreign  sugar  Interests. 

EDUCATION    BILLS 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
Implemented  with  a  bill  to  permit  classroom 
construction,  help  universities  buy  books, 
assist  extension  programs,  help  new  schools 
strengthen  facilities  and  faculties,  and  set 
up  a  new  Federal  scholarship  plan.  Another 
bill  assists  medical  schools  and  other  helath 
schools,  along  with  student  assistance.  Vo- 
cational rehabilitation  was  added  to  the  pres- 
ent vocational  school  programs.  Perhaps 
the  most  far-reaching  assistance  program  In 
education  was  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  puts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  direct  contact  with  local  school 
systems  for  the  first  time.  It  provides  for 
around  a  billion  dollars  for  assistance  to 
schools  with  children  of  low-Income  families. 
The  method  for  distributing  these  funds 
has  already  come  under  fire  by  a  number  of 
Minnesota  educators  who  say  funds  are  going 
to  schools  that  don't  need  them  while  the 
needy  schools  fall  to  get  what  they  require. 
My  own  bill  to  allow  personal  Income  tax 
deductions  or  credits  to  parents  with  chil- 
dren in  college  is  still  under  consideration 
and  hopefully  will  be  favorably  reported  next 
year. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  this  year  In 
protesting  the  curtailment  of  needed  postal 
services  in  rural  America  and  the  apparent 
waste  of  money  in  the  Department.  We 
have  already  seen  one  positive  result  of  our 
probings  In  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  now  use  competitive  bids  In  contract- 
ing for  the  printing  of  stamped  envelopes. 
The  saving  to  the  taxpayers  will  be  about 
$6  million. 

MRS.  LANCEN'S  corner 

Lillian  spent  a  long  and  busy  year  In 
Washington,  as  you've  noticed  if  you  receive 


our  monthly  newsletter.  She  lists  as  high- 
lights her  work  this  year  on  the  Congres- 
sional Wives'  Prayer  Breakfast,  the  luncheons 
she  helped  arrange  for  the  First  Lady  and 
the  wife  of  the  Vice  President,  the  thrill  of 
greeting  our  visiting  astronauts,  and  the 
annual  Congressional  Wives'  Club  Bazaar 
where  she  again  extolled  the  virtues  of 
Seventh  District  products. 

Her  church  work  has  gone  on  as  usual,  a 
most  rewarding  experience  for  her. 

In  her  club  work,  she  was  chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  the  group  that 
has  to  think  up  ways  of  raising  money.  And 
they  are  not  allowed  to  tap  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

She  was  honored  this  year  by  the  executive 
board  at  the  Wives'  Club,  which  voted  to  add 
her  name  to  a  plaque  listing  the  names  of 
members  who  have  contributed  outstand- 
ing service. 

Daughter  Lois  visited  In  Washington  be- 
tween quarters  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota last  spring,  which  Is  always  an  event  for 
both  of  us,  and  our  few  trips  home  this  year 
provided  us  vnth  those  rare  opportunities  to 
see  Lynden  and  Wayne  and  their  families  as 
well  as  many  others  of  you  throughout  the 
district. 

Accompanying  me  to  VEirlous  functions  In 
the  Capital  City,  including  the  White  House, 
completed  Lillian's  social  season  as  we  met 
many  interesting  people  including  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Norway,  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  other  world-famous  personalities. 
Lillian's  only  regret  Is  that  she  never  runs 
across  a  lutefish  dinner  or  a  smorgasbord  here 
in  Washington. 

CONCLUSION 

As  we  face  the  next  session  of  Congress,  one 
thought  comes  to  mind — that  we  must 
strive  to  analyze  the  maze  of  programs  that 
have  already  been  enacted,  try  to  Improve 
upon  them,  and  move  with  the  utmost 
caution  If  we  are  to  avert  a  tragic  upheaval 
of  our  entire  fiscal  system. 

It  will  be  a  year  of  continued  problems  in 
our  international  balance -of -payments  ac- 
count. It  also  will  be  a  year  when  the 
patience  of  America  wUl  be  sorely  tried  on 
both  the  international  and  domestic  scenes. 
But  whatever  the  future  holds,  we  face  it 
as  free  Americans. 

As  LUlian  and  I  travel  across  our  vast 
Seventh  District,  It  la  hoped  that  we  get  to 
visit  with  most  of  you.  But  since  there  Is 
such  a  short  time  before  we  have  to  be  back 
on  the  Job  of  serving  you  In  Washington,  per- 
haps this  brief  report  to  you  will  suffice  for 
those  we  do  not  see.  May  the  coming  holi- 
day season  and  the  new  year  be  happy  and 
fruitful  for  each  of  you. 


Kenya's  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  adjourned  when  Kenya 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence on  December  12.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  therefore,  to  ex- 
tend warm  felicitations  in  advance  to  His 
Excellency  Jomo  Kenyata,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Kenya;  and  to  Kenya's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  His 
Excellency  Burudi  Nabwere. 

Kenya  with  its  vicissitudes  and  tri- 
umphs, its  variations  in  recent  political 


history,  and  its  more  hopeful  future  is 
symbolized,  in  a  way,  by  Its  topography. 
Its  soaring  mountain  peaks,  beautiful 
Mount  Kenya  and  Mount  Elgon  with 
their  permanent  patches  of  ice  and  snow, 
furnish  a  northern  backdrop  to  the  land 
of  contrasts  which  Is  Kenya.  The  waste- 
land stretching  from  Uganda  and  the 
Sudan  to  the  low-lying  plain  along  the 
seacoast  lined  with  coconut  palms  and 
noble  mango  trees  and  pleasant  condi- 
tions for  villas  and  hotels  for  holiday 
makers,  the  magnificent  natural  harbor 
which  makes  possible  the  great  port  of 
Mombasa,  the  rise  to  the  inland  plateau 
which  is  broken  by  the  Great  Rift  Valley 
with  volcanoes  rising  from  its  floor,  the 
westward  stretch  of  land  dropping  dou-n 
to  the  shores  of  enormous,  magnificent 
Lake  Victoria — ^hlll  and  valley,  plain,  and 
plateau,  farmland,  parkland,  and  des- 
ert— with  these  may  be  comp>ared  the 
ups  and  downs,  the  struggles  and  suc- 
cesses, the  periods  of  stress  and  of  rela- 
tive calm,  the  violence  and  the  victories 
along  Kenya's  road  to  independence. 

The  second  anniversary  of  that  inde- 
pendence we  hall  this  December  12,  1965. 
The  fact  of  that  Independence  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  are  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  population  of 
Kenya,    like    the    landscape    and    the 
fauna — the  most  varied  in  the  world — is 
not  only  multiracial,  among  the  races 
there  are  very  considerable  differences. 
While  the  Europeans,  Asians,  and  Arabs 
constitute  only  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, their  presence  and  their  activities 
have  been  and  are  of  great  importance; 
and  among  the  97  percent  Africans  there 
are  over  40  tribes,  each  with  its  own  cul- 
ture, customs,  and  prejudices — as  in  all 
societies — leading  to  rivalries  and  sus- 
picion.   Largely  because  of  the  suspicion 
between  tribe  and  tribe,  the  1962  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  so  as  to  allow  con- 
siderable local  autonomy  to  the  regional 
authorities.    Since  the  coimtry  became 
independent  on  December  12.  1963.  it  has 
gone  far  to  allay  that  suspicion  and  build 
a  Kenyan  society  in  which  the  different 
tribes  and  commimlties  will  Uve  together 
with  no  need,  and  no  wish,  for  safeguards 
against  the  domination  of  any  of  them 
by  any  others. 

The  country  of  Kenya  today,  multi- 
racial and  multltribal  as  it  is,  Is  not  tlfe 
country  of  strata  that  It  used  to  be.  The 
people  show  their  determination  to  live 
together  In  friendliness  and  mutual  help- 
fulness, each  group  adding  its  significant 
contribution  toward  the  forging  of  a 
strong  and  prosperous  country. 

And  progress  they  have  made.  Educa- 
tion is  expanding.  More  and  more  Afri- 
cans are  able  to  speak  and  write  English, 
the  official  language. 

Transportation  by  road,  rail,  and  air  is 
being  developed  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Nairobi's  new  international  airport  is  a 
major  continental  terminus  for  interna- 
tional services  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa.  The  principal 
towns  of  Kenya  and  other  east  African 
centers  are  linked  by  internal  scheduled 
services  operated  by  East  African  Air- 
ways Corp. 

Growing  communications  provide  a 
comprehensive  range  of  postal,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  facilities.    Radio  and  tele- 
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visioil  are  operated  by  the  Kenya  Broad- 
Service,  which  is  responsible  for 
£)iglish,  Asian,  and  African  broad- 
and  has  a  potential  audience  of 
nlillion. 
■re  is  a  growing  and  valuable  tourist 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  industrial 
including  the  refining  of 
,  the  milling  of  flour,  and  the  mak- 
clothing  from  imported  fabrics. 
Aghculture  is.  however,  of  the  utmost 
impo  tance  to  Kenya's  economy.     Agri- 
cultural production  accounts  for  some  90 
of  Kenya's  exports.     Scientific 
and  planning  are  increasing  the 
particularly  for  forest  products. 
Vorld  Health  Organization  is  lend- 
hand  in  this  as  well  as  in  Kenya's 
to  improve  the  health  of  her  peo- 
And  Kenya  is  also  fighting  igno- 
and    poverty    with    comparable 
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detei  mination. 

Or  this  second  anniversary  we  con- 
grati  late  this  young  and  premising  coun- 
try a  id  wish  it  well. 
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Friday,  October  22, 1965 
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MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
temller  1965  issue  of  the  publication 
Ame  lean  Education  contains  an  article 
entit  ed  "Federal  Money  for  Education." 
tables  Incorporated  in  this  article, 
cove  ing  as  they  do  many  facets  of  ac- 
tivlt  BS  pursued  under  the  various  au- 
thorities administered  by  the  Office  of 
will,  in  my  judgment,  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
iri;icle  and  tables  to  which  I  have 
alluc  ed  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
rems  xks. 

Tl  ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
cables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
lECORD,  as  follows: 
Federal  Money  for  Education 
Onfc  way  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
pronr  otes  better  education  Is  through  pro- 
aimed  at  improving  teaching. 
La^  year,  for  Instance,  the  17.5.  Congress 
the   National    Defense    Education 
)f  1958  to  include  another   title — title 
authorizes  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
coUekes  and  universities  for  short-term  or 
regu  ar-session  institutes  for  advanced  study 
for  1  sachers,  supervisors  of  teachers,  school 
libra  -y    employees,    and    educational    media 
spec  alists.     Most    of    the    subjects    of    the 
seco:  idary   school    curriculum    are    affected; 
histc  ry,     geography,    modern     foreign     lan- 
guae  es,  reading,  English,  and  English  as  a 
forei  ;n  language.     Becaxise  French  and  Span- 
ire   the   foreign   languages   most   often 
In  U.S.  secondary  schools,  many  of 
irst  programs  sponsored  by  title  XI  for 
teachers  are  In  these  languages. 
National  Defense  Education  Act  also 
the  Improvement  of  language  In- 
Btrufction  through  centers  for  language  and 
studies,  and  research  and  studies.     The 
provlfie  for  Instruction  In  languages 
usually  taught  In  U.S.  schools  and  for 
studies;  that  Is,  the  geography,  history. 
and  customs  of  the  countries  or  the 
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countries  or  areas  in  which  the  languages  are 
spoken — Asia  for  instance. 

Language  and  area  centers,  which  are  con- 
ducted at  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels  in  colleges  and  universities,  are  sup- 
plying the  Nation — government,  the  profes- 
sions, business,  and  industry — with  badly 
needed  talent.  Today  American  students  are 
learning  some  80  non-Western  languages, 
and  at  least  some  of  these  students  will  be- 
come teachers  of  foreign  langiiage  in  U.S. 
schools  and  college.';,  which  will  further  in- 
crease the  supply.  In  the  mcant.ime  tlie  cen- 
ters are  cooperating  with  secondary  schools 
by  lending  professors  of  r.-.rely  laiight  lan- 
guages for  ofT-hoiir  ir.siruction. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  authorizes  a  program  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  handicapped  children.  The 
program  supports  short-term  and  regular- 
session  institutes  to  train  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  and  supervisors  of  teachers  of 
the  handicapped.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  allocated  about  $3  5  million  for  the  pro- 
gram for  academic  year  196»-6C 

Sometimes  a  program  aims  more  at  pre- 
venting the  deterioration  of  education  than 
at  improving  it;  for  instance,  the  program 
known  as  school  assistance  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  Under  this  program,  the  OfTice 
of  Education  gives  financial  aid  to  local 
school  districts  to  compensate  for  an  un- 
due strain  placed  on  the  district  by  a  Federal 
activity.  About  30  percent  of  all  pupils  in 
public  schools  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
over  15  years  ago  have  attended  schools  as- 
sisted by  the  program. 

For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  childrcJi:  Acadi  m.c  year 
1965-66 

Grant 

$76,250 

30,000 

61,465 

64.900 

,. 109.700 

66.014 
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For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  teachers  of 
handicaped  children:  Academic  year 
1 965-66 — Continued 

Gront 

Connecticut $72,085 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 
California- 
Colorado. - 


Delaware. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi  ssissippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


37,700 
86,905 
80,500 
45,300 
45, 795 
98,  673 
83,522 
72,  933 
68,  519 
75,063 
75,200 
52,100 
75,500 
84.800 
94,180 
77,500 
67.440 
81,713 
45,700 
60,130 
31,083 
43.  403 
89,265 
52.800 
110,000 
83.496 
43.623 
98,360 
70,672 
64,600 
100,000 
50,237 
70,650 
46,400 
78.572 
98,944 
52,320 
33,700 
81,100 
73,200 
64, 072 
80.450 
30.800 


Total 3,  437,334 


For  the  construclion  of  srLoiils  m  federally  affeeled  areas — Public  Law  815,  fisial  years 

1 955-6  Jt 


I 

rrojiil.'-  r<>crv(d 

Chk'^^riiorns 

provided 

Pupils  housed 

.Aj'ITO- 

Fiscal  yrar 

Cumulative 
total 

Annual 
Incieasj 

Cumulative 
total 

Annual 
increase 

Cumulative 
total 

Annual 
Increase 

pn.ilimi"'  ' 

ig.ss 

1956 

2,880 
3.  215 

3,  720 
4,W7 

4.  462 
4.  67() 
4,  SJi*' 

f,.  2r,9 

6,4.M 
5,525 

4,M; 
329 

.•!47 

3'.<.', 
21 1>> 
31h 
2M 
IM 
71 

26.190 
28,635 
34.379 
41.946 
-  7.  671 
49, 489 
63.409 
66,  -299 
68,167 
68,874 

3,662 
2.345 
5,844 
7,567 
6,  725 
1,818 
3,920 
2,890 
1,868 
707 

767,312 
811,676 
998,893 
1,22,S,467 
1,381,478 
1,444,517 
1,554,755 
1,639,294 
1,694,049 
1,714,657 

123,473 

44,264 

187,317 

226,  574 

156,011 

63,039 

110,238 

84,539 

64,75.') 

20,608 

$118.,'i0n,00fl 
33.('(K),n00 

19.'-.7 

19.5S 

11>8.WI8.(I00 
68.  O.W,  0(10 

19.59 - 

19fi() 

7.\4(iO,0(») 
6I.13.^0(X1 

1961   ..     

fn.  3'.fJ.  am 

1962 

1963               

.M.sM.OOO 
7(1.  7rh,  (KR) 

1964 

2:i.T4(i,(iWJ 

'■  Since  fome  projects  are  not  started  In  thr  samr  (uJcal  years  a.«:  the  funds  are  appropriated  and  otlicr.-;  not  coniiili  l<  <1 
In  llH'  same  year  as  iIk  y  arc  I-  f.'un,  th<-  ri|  proiiruilicns  coUiinn  is  only  a  gi^irrai  in<lic;itor  of  the  ;iiiiouiit  c'  .1  !:\ily 
the  Con<n-ess  intrndnl. 

For  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  federally  affected  areas — Public  Law  S74,  fiscal  :,i'irs 

1966  to  1964 


Fis<  a;  >f  ij- 

Applicant  districts 

Pcrcfhl  ol 

tolnl 

Number  of 
eligible 
districts 

Net 
entitlement 

Total  current 
expcnditurea 

MpriiiiJIiirM 

finaiKfd  I'y 

PuMii'  Low 

874  fuIla^^ 

1956 --- - 

2,683 
2,826 
3,321 
3,343 
3,757 
3,797 
3,926 
3,998 
4,182 
4,076 

$71,606,660 
80,  874, 345 
106,051,520 
116,641,127 
166,  870,  444 
184, 840, 146 
208,  291,  466 
238, 876, 792 
259,  096,  492 
283,  700,  000 

$1, 460, 700, 000 

1,  754,  530,  000 
2, 156,  4.';0,  000 

2,  578,  486,  OOO 

3,  083.  668,  609 
3,  634.  682,  784 
3,999,469,697 
4. 419, 718, 387 
4, 940,  646,  390 
8,  314,  625, 139 

4.9 

1956 - 

4.8 

1957 - - 

4.t 

1958 - - 

4.6 

1959 

6.1 

I960                 

fc.2 

1961 - 

6.1 

1962 

6.4 

1963 - - -- --- 

5.2 

1064                                   

t.1 
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state  and  institution 


University  of  Arizona -.- 

California:   „„  ^^  n„i;f„rni a—Berkeley 


Arlrona: 

Univ'efiity  of  California— Berk 
rniversiiy  of  California— Los  Angeles. 


I'nivcrsity 

Angflc."- 
Stanford  I'niversity 

Connecticut: 

Yale 

I>n 

District  of  ('olumi)ia: 

Tlic  -Vintrican  Lniversity 


of    Soutliern    California— Los 


Language  and  area  center     Grant 


Oriental $40,000 

South  Asian '     88,510 

African. I    «>.(»00 

Asian-Slavic 44,311 


Howard  University . 

Florida:  I'nivcrsity  of  Florida 

Hawaii;  fiiiversity  of  Hawaii 

Illinois:  . 

Northwestern  Lniverslty 

Cniversity  of  Chicago .- 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana: 

Earlham  College 

Indiana  University 

Iowa-  State  University  of  Iowa 

Kansas:  University  of  Kansas 

Massiichusetts:  llarvard  University. 

Michigan:        „     .    ,,   .        ,, 

Michigan  State  University 

Do 


Chinese;  Japanese. 

East  Asian 

Southeast  Asian . . 


South  and  southeast 
Asian. 

African 

African 

Asian 

Sub-Sahara  .African  . 
South  Asian — 
Asian 


East  .\sian. . 

African 

Far  Eastern. 
East  Asian.. 
do 


South  Asian . 
African 


87.200 

44.000 
ti3.999 

22,000 

11,999 
17,652 
69,999 

35,000 

121,368 

25,000 

25, 257 
35,079 
34,947 
.'50,000 
129, 072 

2.5,015 
65,000 


State  and  institution 


Language  and  area  center  i  Cirant 


Michigan—  Continued 
University  of  Michigan . 
1)0 


Oakland  University 

Mis-souri:  University  of  Missouri 

N'ew  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  College 

Xevv  .lerspy:  Princeton  University 

N'cw  York: 

Colunibia  University... - 

Do 

Cornell  University 

Do 

Maiiliattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

t University  of  Rochester 

North  Carolina:  Duke  University 

Ohio: 

Ohcrlin  College  -   - 

Ohio  University   . 

Pennsylvania: 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Hucknell  University 

Duquesne  University.     

Lincoln  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island:  Brown  University.. 

Texas:  University  of  Texas 

Washington:  University  of  Washington.. 

Wisconsin: 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Do 


Far  Eastern .1  $41,872 


South  and  soutlicast 

Asian. 
East  Asian... 
South  Asian . 
East  Asian... 
do 


34. 974 

20.000 

•22,  one 

26. 000 
35,717 


do  ...I  129.000 

African ^-i."** 

EastAsian. 59.000 

Southeast  Asian I    97,  (MI) 


East  Asian.. 

South  Asian. 

...do 


East  .\sian 
.\frican    . 


South  .\sian. 

Japanese 

.African 

.  ..do 

East  Asian. 
do 


.\slan. . 
Far  Eastern; 


Russian. 


l.i.  ita 

19.  9.V) 
3*1,  1 12 

22.  007 

20,  (JOG 

119,917 
16,  9HI 
34.999 
IS.  733 
38.970 
22.000 
35,908 

111,000 


African 34,944 

South  Asian 75,(W0 


For  NDEA  institutes  for  advanced  study  of  French  and  Spanish — Summer  1966 


state  and  institution 


Language 


Alaska:  University  of  Alaska..   

California: 

Chapman  College -  

Pomona  College 

Sacramento  State  College 

San  Jose  State  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Southern  California — 

Colorado: 

Colorado  State  University 

University  of  Colorado .. ,,-- 

Connecticut:  Central  Connecticut  State  College. 

District  of  Columbia:  Howard  University 

Florida: 

Florida  State  University 

University  of  Florida 

Georgia:  Woman's  College  of  Georgia 

lllnois:  Knox  College 

Iowa:  Coe  College ---- ■ 

Kansas:  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Kentucky:  University  of  Kentucky 

Maine:  University  of  Maine 

Maryland:  Coucher  College. -- 

Mas.sachusetts: 

.\ssumption  College 

Tufts  University - 

Michigan:  Kalaraar,oo  College - 

MLs.sourl:  Webster  College 

-Montana;  Montana  State  University. 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevada. .- - 

New  Hampshire:  St.  Anselm's  College 

New  Jersey:  Rutgers— The  State  University... 
New  York: 

Colgate  University... - 


French. 


Spanish  

do 

...  do 

do 

do 

do 

French... 

Spanish — 

French 

French;  Spanish. 


French 

Spanish 

French;  Spanish. 

Spanish 

French 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do. 


do... 

do... 

Spanish. 
French., 
do... 


do 

do 

French;  Spanish. 


.do. 


(•rant 


$83.  374 

86,  .330 

79.  l.VJ 
73, 948 
80. 034 
81.789 

101,396 

67. 291 
1,'>4,308 

80.  976 
97. 238 

81.  579 
77,616 
89,532 

1'20,648 
75,909 
62,  456 
79,341 
77,830 
70,884 

63,786 
73,360 
99,230 
64,046 
79,  405 
73,563 
89.411 
116,543 

91,946 


State  and  institution 


Language 


Grant 


New  Y'ork  — Continued 

Elinira  College 

Hamilton  College 

lona  College ■ 

College  of  New  Palti  (SUNY) 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Wells  College 

North  Carolina: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 

East  Carolina  College.. 

Ohio: 

Kent  State  University 

University  of  Akron 

Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon:  Lewis  and  Clark  College 

PennsyU-ania: 

Bucknell  University 

Gannon  College 

liniversity  of  Pitts'ourgh 

South  Carolina:  Furman  University 

Tennessee:  University  of  Tennessee 

Texas: 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

Rice  University 

Texas  Southern  University... 

University  of  Texas 

Vermont:  University  of  Vermont 

Virginia: 

Hampton  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Washington:  University  of  Puget  Sound.. 
West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University. 
Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming 


French 

do 

French;  Spanish. 

Spanish 

French;  Spanish. 
French... 


....do... 
Spanish . 


....do 

French 

French,  Spanish. 
French 


French;  Spanish. 

Spanish 

French 

Spanish 

French 


Spanish 

do 

French:  Spanish 

Spanish. 

French 


do 

French;  Spanish. 

Spanish 

French;  Spanish. 
Spanish 


$67,896 

81,  249 

94,129 

89,505 

92,810 

73,236 

88,  7.14 

62,  588 

79.225 

74.933 

119,2.')4 

83,281 

09.  812 

59. 168 

66.750 

64,845 

73,  Ml 

59.308 

84.  ().VJ 

80,  670 

76.118 

03.  «a 

72,837 

1(15.  ,VJ8 

83, 925 

106,  .'■.96 

72,  951 

DISCRIMINATION   PROHIBITED 

TiUe  VI  of  the  C?ivil  Rlgh,t6  Act  of  1964 
states:  "No  person  in  the  United  States  shall, 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  partlclpetion  in. 
he  denied  the  beneftts  of.  or  be  subject  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  aaaLBtance." 
Therefore  all  programs  cited  in  this  article, 
like  every  other  program  or  activity  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  the  Department  at 
Health,  EJducatlon,  and  Welfare,  operate  in 
compliance  with  this  law. 


Twenty  Years  After 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  few  days  we  will  pause  to  remonber 


the  signing  of  the  armistice  that  marked 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  The  oc- 
casion is  one  of  joy  at  the  peace  which 
followed  this  agreement,  and  one  of  sad- 
ness at  the  thought  of  the  Americans 
who  lost  their  lives  in  that  war  and  in 
the  subsequent  conflicts  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged. 

In  fact,  this  year  is  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  conclusion  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  minister  of  my  church 
In  Rye,  N.Y.,  spoke  eloquently  and  mean- 
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Ingfu]  [y  to  mark  that  occasion  on  Me- 
moria  Day  last  May.  As  we  remember 
on  th  s  Veterans  Day  the  men  who  have 
done  )attle  to  preserve  our  peace  in  the 
past  iind  those  who  are  fighting  today 
to  ke€  p  our  peace  for  the  future,  I  would 
like  t<  share  with  my  colleagues  the  en- 
lighte  ling  and  pertinent  thoughts  of  the 
Rever  ;nd  Joseph  N.  Bishop,  of  the  Rye 
Presb  'terian  Church.  His  address  fol- 
lows: 

Twenty  Yeabs  Aiter 

Twe  ity  years  ago  this  summer  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War. 
On  th  s  Memorial  Day  of  1965  it  would  seem 
not  1]  [appropriate  for  us  to  ponder  very 
briefly  the  main  strands  which  compose  the 
patter  i  of  our  period  as  It  has  evolved  In 
these  past  two  decades  and  to  search  out 
togeth  »r  the  Insights  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  help  us  to  understand  o\xr  time. 

It  w  U  be  apparent  at  once  that  no  con- 
elderai  ion  of  the  forties,  fifties,  or  the  six- 
ties CI  n  fall  at  the  outset  to  recognize  the 
develo  iment  of  a  technological  competence 
which  has  given  to  contemporary  man  a 
mastei  y  of  natxire  as  well  as  a  fantastic 
efflcier  cy  In  the  arts  of  communication  and 
transp  jrtation.  By  the  aid  of  science,  time 
has  cc  nquered  space,  with  the  consequence 
that  o  irs  is  a  shrunken  globe  both  In  space 
and  1 1  time.  This  greater  intimacy  and 
Interdi  ipendence  has  not,  however,  created 
a  worl  1  community.  Instead  it  has  created 
the  pi  isslbUlty  of  enlarging  every  area  of 
conflic  \.  which  exists. 

In  £  liort,  our  supersonic  flights,  our  ex- 
plorat:  ons  of  matter,  our  Early  Bird  satellite 
have  ]  irovlded  tis  with  new  dimensions  of 
hximaz  togetherness,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  1  ave  provided  us  with  the  possibility 
of  ne  y  dimensions  of  manipulation  and 
tyranr  y.  Whatever  the  future  holds,  we 
may  b ;  sure  that  it  will  unfold  against  the 
backgi  3und  of  a  fantastically  successful 
technc  logical  culture  in  which  more  and 
more  j  copies  of  the  earth  will  participate. 

Hist  iry  has  a  way  of  surprising  men  and 
makln  ;  their  Judgments  foolish.  I  can  re- 
membi  r  the  day  not  too  long  ago  in  the  past 
couple  of  decades  when  everyone  thought 
that  a  1  armament  race  on  the  level  of  nu- 
clear \  'eapons  would  lead  Inevitably  to  war, 
even  t  lough  such  a  war  would  mean  almost 
total  1  .nnlhllatlon.  But  In  recent  years  it 
has  bi  come  apparent  that  this  grim  and 
Ironic  community  of  power  has  become  the 
only  r  tal  source  of  hope  that  war  may  be 
prevented.  The  old  dogma  that  armament 
races  i  rould  Inevitably  lead  to  war  has  been 
challei  ged.  and  the  hope  of  the  scientist, 
Nobel,  the  Inventor  of  dynamite,  that  the 
destru  itlveness  of  modem  weapons  would 
preven  t  war  seems  to  have  been  belatedly 
Justlfi)  d,  after  history  almost  seemed  to  make 
sport  3f  such  a  hope.  We  have  lived,  It 
woxild  seem.  In  Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
phrase  amidst  "a  security  which  Is  the  child 
of  ten  or  and  a  survival  which  Is  the  twin 
brothe  r  of  annihilation." 

Anoi  her  reality  we  cannot  ignore  In  review- 
ing th  »se  two  decades  Is  the  unmistakable 
develo;  iment  of  International  communism. 
Since  the  concliislon  of  the  Second  World 
War  V  e  have  seen  the  fall  of  two  Soviet 
dictate  rs  and  the  outlines  of  power  In  the 
Soviet  CJnion  at  the  moment  are  still  obscure. 
But  th ;  overall  fact  about  International  com- 
munis: n  is  that  it  has  managed  to  combine 
nation  il  ambitions  with  the  ancient  imme- 
morial dream  In  the  human  heart  for  equality 
and  di  cency  In  such  a  way  as  to  have  fast- 
ened \  Ith  tenacious  power  upon  the  Imag- 
Inatloi  8  of  millions  of  people  on  the  face  of 
this  gl  )be.  It  would  be  almost  Impossible  to 
detern  Ine  the  proportions  of  Illusion  and 
cynlclj  m  which  are  combined  In  the  Com- 
munis Imperialism.  Not  a  little  of  Com- 
munis  power  Is  due  ta  the  fact  that  we  are 


confronted  with  an  enemy  which  avails  Itself 
of  every  possible  political  and  economic  as 
well  as  military  weapon  in  order  to  obscure 
the  unscrupuloxis  quality  of  Its  methods  and 
to  espouse  the  Idealistic  pretentions  of  Its 
dagma. 

The  single  new  fact  about  communism  to 
emerge  recently  Is  that  It  can  no  longer  be 
dealt  with  as  a  single  monolithic  enemy, 
but  that  It  has  many  heads  and  must  be  ap- 
proached differently  in  Asia  than  we  ap- 
proach It  In  Europe;  differently  in  Latin 
America  than  we  approach  It  In  southeast 
Asia.  Its  methods  of  conspiracy  and  insur- 
rection and  subversion  and  outright  attack 
may  be  everywhere  observed,  but  it  employs 
these  methods  differently  In  different  parts 
of  the  world.  And  we  have  begun  to  realize, 
as  time  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  that  these  differences  may  be  exploited 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Western  World. 

There  is  another  reality  we  must  recognize 
and  it  is  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  World  War  American  Influence  has 
risen  from  the  ground  like  a  giant  casting 
his  Influence  across  the  entire  globe.  At 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  we  were 
the  only  nation  with  sufficient  economic 
power  to  sustain  the  military  force  that  was 
required  to  police  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  help  the  Impoverished  economies  of 
Europe  so  that  they  would  not  fall  prey  to 
the  virus  of  communism.  History  probably 
records  no  more  rapid  transformation  of  a 
national  attitude  than  that  which  took  place 
among  us  during  the  Second  World  War  and 
In  the  decades  that  followed.  There  is  no 
responsible  thinking  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  advocates  an  Isolationism  which 
bears  even  the  vaguest  resemblance  to  the 
Isolationism  to  which  most  of  us  in  this 
congregation  clung  in  the  1930's. 

The  rise  of  mature  American  leadership 
In  the  facing  of  our  global  responsibilities 
is  a  fact  of  Immense  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  When  the  books  are  writ- 
ten about  the  period  in  which  you  and  I 
have  lived  you  may  be  sure  that  one  of  the 
truly  outstanding  observations  which  will  be 
made  Is  that  we  went  into  the  Second  World 
War  propelled  largely  by  what  the  President 
then  called  "an  act  of  Infamy"  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  we  came  out  of  the  war  a  colossiLs 
prepared  to  accept  responsibility  conunen- 
surate  with  our  power.  To  be  sure  this  was 
not  accomplished  without  Immense  leader- 
ship and  effort,  but  It  was  accomplished 
largely  through  the  cooperation  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

There  Is  a  last  observation  that  we  must 
make  about  our  period  In  the  last  two  decades 
and  It  Is  that  these  decades  have  seen  the 
development  of  revolutionary  ferments  of  an 
unprecedented  character  In  the  Asian  and 
African  continents.  One  has  only  to  think 
of  the  proliferation  of  membership  of  the 
Unlt€d  Nations  In  the  last  decade  to  get 
some  Idea  of  the  scope  of  what  has  happened 
In  South  America.  Asia,  and  Africa. 

But  as  the  African  leviathan  rouses  from 
his  slumber  to  shout  his  resentment  against 
the  tyranny  of  his  former  colonial  masters 
and  of  the  white  man,  he  knows  that  at  the 
same  time  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  necessity 
of  striding — in  a  mere  decade — from  a  condi- 
tion of  primitive  illiteracy  Into  a  technologi- 
cal culture  which  is  unbelievably  complex 
and  sophisticated.  He  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  desire  to  develop  the  political  Insti- 
tutions on  which  government,  or  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  can  be  based.  Regardless 
of  the  time  or  the  complexity  involved,  how- 
ever, he  is  determined — be  he  Asian  or  Afri- 
can—to take  his  place  under  the  sun. 

Every  reflective  person  knows  that  this 
general  situation  we  now  face  Is  one  In 
which  there  will  be  no  clear-cut  victory  for 
our  cause,  no  Immediate  fulfillment  of  our 
fondest  wishes,  nor  any  release,  for  many 
decades  to  come,  from  the  burdens  as  well 
as  the  anxieties  which  we  must  bear.    It  Is  a 


measure  of  our  growing  maturity  as  a  people 
and  as  a  Nation  that  by  and  large  the  major- 
ity  of  us  have  come  to  recognize  this  harsh 
reality. 

In  such  a  condition  we  need  desperately 
the  resources  of  our  religion.  It  Is  a  sober- 
ing  and  strengthening  thing  to  realize  that 
our  faith  has  always  taught  us  to  know  that 
man  is  a  creature  whose  freedom  is  always 
hedged  and  limited,  and  whose  actions  are 
always  mixed,  but  who  must,  nevertheless 
act  and  decide.  Our  faith  has  taught  us  to 
know  ourselves  as  creatures  of  sin  as  well 
as  of  Innonence,  of  hope  as  well  as  of  despair 
Such  a  realization  Inevitably  teaches  us  that 
human  ends  can  never  be  fulfilled  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  be.  Our  faith  has 
taught  us  to  know  that  responsibility  and 
guilt  are  always  intermixed. 

It  Is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Conununlst 
evil  that  communism  represents  a  secular 
faith  which  attempts  to  complete  Itself  in 
history.  When  utoplanlsm  Is  made  the  basis 
of  a  political  program  it  becomes  extremely 
dangerous  for  it  Is  a  demonic  expression  of 
man's  pretensions  to  be  something  more  than 
a  creature. 

We  who  count  ourselves  in  the  company  of 
the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  believe  that 
faith  In  a  sovereign  God  "who  brlngeth 
princes  to  naught  and  maketh  the  judges 
of  the  earth  as  vanity"  Is  a  source  of  im- 
mense  and  incalcuable  wisdom.  A  nation 
which  knows  that  there  Is  a  Lord  whose 
majesty  dwarfs  tl\e  pretensions  of  even  the 
most  powerful  nation  Is  a  nation  which 
may  not  be  destroyed  by  Its  own  vanity. 
The  most  perennial  problem  In  the  light  of 
mankind  Is  the  worship  of  the  nation  as 
If  It  were  God.  The  history  of  Babylon, 
Rome,  Egypt,  Nazi  Germany,  and  Fascist 
Italy  are  eloquent  with  witness  as  to  what 
happened  to  a  nation  when  its  people  make 
partriotism  Into  a  religion. 

Foster  Dulles  once  wrote,  "To  great  masses 
of  mankind  the  personification  of  the  state 
Is  In  effect  their  god.  It  represents  the 
Burpreme  object  of  their  devotion.  Its  power 
and  dominion  are  to  them  sacred  and  to 
subtract  therefrom  is  akin  to  sacrilege. 
Years  ago  In  New  England  a  group  of  Chris- 
tains,  comprising  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society,  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
causes  and  results  of  war.  They  found, 
among  other  causes,  what  they  referred  to  as 
an  Infatuation  and  a  delusion  by  which 
individuals  Identify  themselves  with  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belong  and  invest  this 
personified  entity  with  god-Uke  attributes. 
With  respect  to  this  cause  of  war,  they  said, 
should  the  Increase  of  mortal  light  In  the 
ages  to  come  be  In  the  ratio  of  that  In  the 
past,  we  predict  that  this  attitude  will  be 
regarded  by  posterity  as  one  of  the  most 
childish  and  absurd  of  the  present  age." 
"Unhappily,"  concluded  Foster  Dulles,  "It 
would  appear  that  moral  light  has  not  In- 
creased as  expected.  A  delusion  which  they 
expected  would  be  quickly  dissipated  has 
on  the  contrary  grown,  until  today  It  is  the 
most  powerful  and  dangerous  force  In  the 
world." 

There  Is  a  last  Insight  that  I  want  to  men- 
tion which  the  Christian  faith  offers  to  our 
time  and  It  relates  to  the  impressive  wealth 
which  American  society  enjoys.  Our  opu- 
lence, our  standard  of  living,  is  due  primarily 
to  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  which  Amer- 
ican Industry  has  developed  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  economy  contained  within  a 
continent  permitting  mass  production  and 
lowered  costs  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
The  world  abroad  looks  at  us,  especially  from 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  the 
parable  of  Abraham  and  Lazarus  becomes  at 
once  vividly  meaningful. 

We  must  learn  to  use  our  wealth — as  we 
have  sought  to  do  In  the  last  two  decades— 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  community,  but 
In  a  way  which  Is  frank  to  recognize  that 
our  obligations  to  the  world  around  us  arise 
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nt  only  out  of  our  Impulses  of  generosity 
"rj;  responslblUty  but  also  out  of  our  rec- 
^tlon  that  It  is  in  our  own  national  Inter- 
JaU>  raise  the  standards  of  the  world  In 
!!hlch  we  live.  We  must  be  generoiis,  not 
m  the  sense  of  sharing  our  wealth,  but  In 
the  sense  of  supporting  a  community  of  na- 
tions which  is  designed  to  preserve  the 
health  and  the  growing  Influence  of  freedom 
and  Justice.  Let  us  be  mature  enough,  not 
to  make  claims  to  generosity,  nor  to  expect 
latitude  from  any  quarter.  Anything  we 
offer  to  Asia  or  to  Africa  will  not  seem  like 
generosity  to  them,  when  the  chasm  between 
oursocietiesissogreat. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  complexities 
of  our  wealth  and  the  world's  poverty  are 
so  immense  that  all  simple  moral  judgments 
are  almost  irrelevant.  However.  In  a  society 
of  such  affluence  as  our  own,  we  need  to  be 
reminded  of  our  obligations  as  a  nation  of 
tremendous  wealth  and  we  need  to  be  wor- 
ried over  and  over  again  that  the  more  in- 
tensely we  concentrate  upon  the  goods  of  life 
the  more  rapidly  wUl  we  forget  about  the 
eoals  of  life.  Let  us  hope  that  our  wealth 
can  be  dedicated  to  the  task  of  giving 
strength  to  the  free  community  of  nations 
and  to  the  expansion  of  that  community 
everywhere.  Our  heavy  burdens  under  con- 
siderable taxation  simply  provide  oiu-  coun- 
try with  an  opportunity  to  make  our  wealth 
at  least  sufferable  to  our  consciences  and 
perhaps  tolerable  to  o\ir  friends. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  20  years  after  1945, 
let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  Christian  un- 
derstanding of  our  creaturellness  as  well  as 
our  obligation  to  God  from  whom  all  things 
are  given  as  sacred  tnists. 

Let  me  conclude  by  telling  you  a  favorite 
story  of  mine  which  I  have  told  once  before. 
In  the  Connecticut  Leglslat\ire  in  colonial 
times  there  occurred  the  following  episode: 
The  legislature  was  In  session  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer day.  A  severe  electrical  storm  began 
to  gather  and  the  heavens  became  so  dark 
that  it  became  impossible  to  read  in  the 
legislative  chamber.  Many  of  those  present 
feared  that  the  end  of  the  world  might  be 
at  hand.  Some  even  knelt  to  pray.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  legislature  be  adjourned. 
It  was  then  that  the  speaker  arose  and  pro- 
nounced himself  as  follows:  "Gentlemen," 
he  said,  "either  this  is  the  end  of  the  world 
or  It  Is  not.  If  It  is  not,  I  see  no  reason  to 
Interrupt  our  labors.  If  It  Is,  I  prefer  to  be 
found  doing  my  duty.  I  order  that  the 
candles  may  be  brought  at  once." 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  attitude  which 
any  Christian  must  take  who  Is  faced  with 
the  dimensions  of  our  period.  No  matter 
what  happens,  let  us  be  found  doing  our  duty 
and  it  may  be  that  Just  such  quiet  reflec- 
tion as  we  have  engaged  in,  even  so  feebly 
and  Inadequately  this  morning,  is  that  which 
provides  the  candles. 


Travesty  of  Justice — I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent miscarriage  of  justice  in  a  Hayne- 
ville,  Ala.,  courtroom  has  brought  an 
outpouring  of  condemnation  by  the  edi- 
tors of  many  newspapers  around  the  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
cross-section  of  southern  editorial  opin- 
ion on  this  tragic  event  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoird,  as  follows: 

[Ptom  the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean. 
Oct.  1.  1965] 

HATNEVnXK.    AlA.,   TnXB    THS   WOEIJJ 

Under  the  American  system  ol  justice  a 
jury  U  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  those 
charged  with  crimes. 

And  a  jury  of  12  white  men  in  Hayneville, 
Ala.,  has  judged  Special  Deputy  Sheriff 
Thomas  L.  Coleman  not  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  M. 
Daniels,  a  ministerial  student  who  was  doing 
civil  rights  work  In  HaynevlUe  at  the  time 
he  was  slain. 

The  jury  cleared  4Special  Deputy  Coleman 
but  across  the  land'*the  system  of  jxistlce  In 
Alabama  stands  Indicted  and  convicted  of 
maladministration  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  hoped  for  reason  and  decency  to  prevail 
in  areas  of  the  deep  South. 

The  sentiment  is  strengthened  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Richmond  Flowers,  Alabama  attorney 
general  who  sought  to  have  the  trial  post- 
poned because  his  chief  witness — a  priest 
wounded  when  Mr.  Daniels  was  killed — ^was 
still  in  a  Chicago  hospital. 

The  attorney  general  believed — as  did  many 
others  in  Alabama  and  across  the  Nation — 
that  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  HaynevUle 
was  "slanted"  against  the  prosecution  and 
In  favor  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Flowers  had 
tried  to  get  an  Indictment  for  murder,  rather 
than  manslaughter.  But  the  grand  jury  In- 
dicted on  the  lesser  charge  and  the  trial  Jxiry 
deliberated  only  2  hours  before  clearing  the 
special  deputy. 

Two  witnesses  came  to  testify  they  saw — 
or  thought  they  saw — a  knife  In  the  hand  of 
the  young  victim  and  a  gun  In  the  hand  of 
the  priest  who  was  wounded.  This  testi- 
mony apparently  was  reason  enough  for  the 
jury  to  excuse  Special  Deputy  Coleman  for 
firing  two  shotgun  blasts  which  cut  the  men 
down  in  front  of  a  grocery  store. 

And  so  Alabama  has  succeeded  again  in 
telling  the  world  that  those  who  come  to 
that  State  to  promote  equal  jxistlce  for  all 
citizens  do  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
There  are  those  in  Hayneville  who  may  be 
laughing  tonight.  But  those  who  hope  for 
decency  to  prevail — in  Alabama  and  across 
the  land — weep  for  the  cause  of  justice. 

[From  the  Lakeland   (Fla.)    Ledger,  Oct.  3. 

1965] 

The  Friendly  Alabamians 

Perhaps  Gov.  George  Wallace  was  right 
when  he  Insisted  that  Alabamians  are  a 
friendly  people.  Events  in  HajmesvlUe,  Ala., 
on  Thursday  would  tend  to  bear  out  his  con- 
tention. John  Herbers,  writing  for  the  New 
York  Times  wire  service,  told  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Leon  W.  Crocker,  a  domino-playing 
companion,  who  had  been  called  as  a  wit- 
ness In  behalf  of  Thomas  Coleman. 

Coleman,  a  55-year-old  member  of  the 
local  white  gentry,  was  accused  of  gunning 
down  a  ministerial  student  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  killing  one  and  wounding 
the  other,  on  August  29. 

But  the  defense  testimony  of  Crocker  made 
it  appear  that  the  two  men  of  the  cloth 
were  actually  armed  and  dangerous  trouble- 
makers. He  said  the  slain  student,  Jona- 
than Daniels,  was  carrying  a  knife  and  that 
the  Chicago  priest.  Father  Morrlsroe,  criti- 
cally wounded  and  still  in  the  hospital,  was 
brandishing  a  gun.  The  reason  no  weapons 
were  found  on  the  bodies.  Crocker  explained, 
was  because  some  unidentified  Negroes 
quickly  removed  and  made  off  with  them. 

The  two  civil  rights  workers  were  gunned 
down  by  Coleman  as  they  emerged  from  a 
little  grocery  store  In  HaynesvlUe.  They 
had  been  buying  soft  drinks.  Prosecution 
witnesses    said     the    ministers    both    were 


empty-handed   except   for   the   priest,   who 
had  a  dime  In  his  right  hand. 

Ah.  but  one  question  remains  unanswered, 
and  probably  will  be  imanswered  for  all 
eternity.  If  Thomas  Coleman  did  fire  in  self- 
defense  against  two  armed  and  desperate 
clergymen,  why  is  it  that  the  priest  was  shot 
In  the  back  as  he  sought  to  run?  That 
would  Indicate  Coleman  had  engaged  In  a 
most  cowardly  act  of  shooting  a  defenseless 
person  in  the  back. 

Oh  well,  those  little  mistakes  will  happen, 
even  in  the  friendliest  of  communities,  such 
as  Alabama.  The  real  character  of  Thomas 
Coleman  Is  revealed  in  the  description  of  him 
by  his  lawyer,  Joe  Phelps,  in  the  closing 
argument  to  the  jury.  The  priests.  Phelps 
said,  were  merely  "false  prophets  in  sheep's 
clothing,"  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  "We 
ought  to  thank  Almighty  God  we  have  got 
a  man  such  as  Tom  Coleman  in  our  midst." 
And  as  the  jurors  filed  out  of  the  court- 
room to  begin  considering  the  evidence,  one 
of  them,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Times 
reporter,  "winked  at  the  defendant." 

To  nobody's  surprise,  the  jury  brought  In 
a  verdict  of  acqvilttal  Thursday  morning. 

This  Is  further  evidence  of  the  friendliness 
of  Alabamians  who  are  quick  to  show  that- 
they  bear  no  grudge  against  anyone — except, 
perhaps,  the  evil  troublemakers  who  come 
heavily  armed  and  try  to  buy  soft  drinks  at 
a  grocery  store. 

[Prom    the    Roanoke    (Va.)    Times,    Oct.    2, 

1965] 

The  Shame  of  Lownbes  County 

In  the  same  Alabama  coxirthouse  where  a 
few  months  ago  a  Jiiry  failed  to  reach  a 
verdict  In  the  slaying  of  a  woman  cIvU  rights 
worker,  another  jury  has  acquitted  a  part- 
time  deputy  sheriff  of  killing  Jonathan 
Daniels,  the  New  Hampshire  seminarian  who 
was  also  engaged  in  clvU  rights  activities. 
Alabama's  Attorney  General  Richmond 
Flowers  calls  the  acquittal  of  Thomas  L.  Cole- 
man in  Lowndes  County  "a  mockery  of  law 
and  order."  Certainly  he  has  sound  basis  for 
this  judgment  of  a  case  which  reflects  sadly 
upon  the  quality  of  justice  In  Alabama. 

Mr.  Flowers  sought  to  delay  the  trial  long 
enough  to  obtain  an  Indictment  for  mtirder 
and  assumed  personal  direction  of  the  State's 
case.  A  continuance  would  have  permitted 
appearance  as  a  prosecution  witness  of  the 
Reverend  Richard  Morrlsroe,  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  shotgun  wound  suffered  at  the 
time  of  the  kiUlng  of  Mr.  Daniels.  But  the 
trial  judge  refused  to  grant  a  delay  and  re- 
moved Mr.  Flowers  and  his  staff  from  the 
case  where  they  refused  to  prosecute  the  de- 
fendant on  the  lesser  charge. 

And  so  In  a  community  where  "outside 
agitators"  are  hardly  regarded  as  entitled  1>o 
protection  of  the  law  the  victims  rather  than 
the  defendant  appeared  to  be  on  trial.  De- 
fense lawyers  made  a  travesty  of  the  affair 
with  introduction  of  extraneous  matters 
aimed  at  prejudicing  the  jury.  The  jury 
chose  to  believe  the  vague  references  of  de- 
fense witnesses  about  weapons  In  the  hands 
of  the  clergjTnen  although  no  weapons  were 
ever  found,  and  prosecution  witnesses  denied 
the  clergymen  were  armed. 

The  proceedings  and  the  verdict  were 
shocking.  For  the  real  verdict  is  that  in  an 
American  community  It  Is  possible  for  justice 
to  be  so  callously  thwarted. 


[From  the  Huntsvllle   (Ala.)    Times,  Oct.  1, 

19651 

The  Real  Verdict 

The  verdict  Is  In.  And  it  reads  that  in 
Lowndes  County  there  has  been  mistrial,  that 
there  has  been  contempt  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  justice. 

The  verdict  comes,  of  course,  from  the  con- 
science of  men  and  women  across  the 
breadth  of  a  Nation. 
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The  statement  of  the  12  Lowndes  County 
Inhab  tants  which  was  read  In  a  courtroom 
in  Hi  .yneville  yesterday  was  not  verdict. 
That  nore  closely  amounted  to  an  attempt 
to  llc(  Rse  men  to  talce  the  lives  of  other  men 
witho  It  penalty. 

For  days  to  come,  the  voice  of  outrage  un- 
dersta  ndably  will  continue  to  reverberate, 
and  n  jne  In  Alabama  can  do  anything  more 
for  L  (wndes  County  that  plead  nolo  con- 
t:r.de  e. 

The  Times  feels  that  the  greatest  single 
block  placed  In  the  path  of  the  State's 
hones ;  and  hampered  attempt  at  prosecu- 
tion I  Bsulted  when  the  State  was  forced  to 
Intp  covirt  without  Its  major  witness,  who 
death's  door.  Furthermore,  It  was 
to  proceed  without  time  to  estab- 
^hether  there  was  or  was  not  evidence 
Inficate  that  the  victims  of  the  tragic 
possessed  even  token  v;eapons. 
hearing  at  Hayneville  was  conducted 
'  acuum.  The  facts  necessary  for  ren- 
a  considered  Judgment  were  missing — 
the  temper  and  desire  for  considered 
had  existed  there. 
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(PronJ  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  Oct. 

4,  1965] 

JuKT  System 

Profca  Indictment  to  verdict,  the  case  of  the 
specie  1  deputy  charged  with  manslaughter 
In  Ale  bama  was  shocking  to  most  Americans. 
The  « ntire  handling  of  the  procedure  and 
the  n  anner  in  which  the  case  was  rushed 
along  repelled  our  sense  of  Justice.  We 
must,  however,  measure  our  reaction  to  the 
Bltuat  Ion. 
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type  of  trial  Is  one  price  we  pay  for 

system.     The  system  has  failings, 

is  basic  to  our  democracy.    We  must 

the  system  in  reaction  to  a  case 

this. 

Alabama  case  was  a  setback  for  Jiis- 

The  verdict  will  always  be  questioned 

of  the  way  the  trial  was  handled. 

hlng  must  be  done  to  more  fully  guar- 

justlce  in  these  cases,  to  guarantee  a 

for  both  sides.     Justice  may  have 

forced  on  some  States,  but  we  must  be 

we   do   not   destroy   more    than    we 


t-ial 


[If-om  the  Annlfiton  (Ala.)  Star,  Oct.  1, 
19651 


The  Pattern  Continues 


iury  in  Lowndes  Oounty  has  given  its 

in  the  slaying  of  Jonathan  Daniels, 

>y  the  book,  the  Judicial  process  has 

followed — arrest,   indictment,   trial   by 

peers,  and  acquittal. 

rfemalns,  however,  a  part  of  a  pattern  In 

Alabapia  and  the  Deep  South  that  somehow 

t  leave  a  convincing  picture  of  Jvistice, 

Justice  for  all  In  the  American  tra- 


1  lombings.  midnight  slayings,  the  toll  In 

conflict  that  covers  the  South  has  been 

one,  and  there  have  been  in  some 

arrests  and  indictments  and  trials. 

— the  pattern   again — no   one   yet   has 

pay  seriously  for  the  death  of  one  of 

people.     It  is  a  sad  commentary,  too, 

many  think  that  Justice  reserved  for 

portion  of  us  is  true  Justice,  and  that 

denied  any  one  of  us  does  not  erode 

for  all. 


grui  some 


t) 


o 


the   Durham    (N.C.)    Herald, 
19651 


Oct.   4. 


(  "ONTEMPT    FOE     A    VITAL     SaTEGUARD 

Ala  }ama  has  delivered  another  blow  to 
the  p  -oud  traditions  of  American  Justice. 

Thi  t  a  Epeclal  deputy  sheriff  was  found 
not  g  lilty  in  Lowndes  County  court  of  slay- 
ing a  young  civil  rights  worker  is  not  sur- 
prisir  g.  In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  people 
may  bave  convinced  themselves  that  this 
man   irmed  with  an  automatic  shotgun  did 


kill  the  young  seminarian  and  wound  a 
priest  in  self-defense. 

What  is  shameful  and  sickening  about 
this  case  Is  not  the  expected  verdict  of  in- 
nocent but  the  air  of  travesty  that  marked 
the  case  throughout.  There  was  no  prose- 
cution, there  was  no  trial  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  only  visible  purpose  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  to  provide  the  defendant  with  a 
quick  acquittal  on  the  least  onerous  charge 
possible.  In  what  must  stand  as  an  astonish- 
ing development  even  in  the  selective  Justice 
common  to  racial  cases  in  the  Deep  South, 
the  State  attorney  general's  attempts  to  pro- 
vide the  trappings  of  a  genuine  trial  were 
thwarted  by  the  trial  Judge. 

Reasonable  motions  on  behalf  of  the  at- 
torney general  for  a  delay  in  the  proceed- 
ings were  denied.  Warnings  against  perjury 
and  connivance  by  prosecution  witnesses  to 
aid  the  defendant  were  ignored.  And  finally 
the  attorney  general  was  ordered  out  of  the 
case. 

Pcrhap)s  there  Is  some  solace  in  the  fact 
that  Alabama's  Attorney  General  Richmond 
Flowers  at  least  tried  to  have  a  serious  trial 
on  a  serious  charge.  But  this  is  cold  solace 
at  best.  One  brave  man  alone  cannot  uphold 
the  ideals  of  Justice  when  he  is  so  clearly 
alone  as  was  Mr.  Flowers  in  Lowndes  County. 

A  whole  county  and  its  legal  system  readily 
warped  the  entire  process  of  Justice  to  fit  a 
base  prejudice.  The  result  was  not  Just 
another  example  of  the  double  standard  in 
southern  Justice  but  of  an  open  contempt  for 
the  even-handed  Juftice  essential  in  protect- 
ing men  of  all  races  and  persuasions  from 
tyranny. 


[From  the  Dallas   (Tex.)   News, 

Oct.  6,   19651 

Respect  for  Law 

The  Alabama  man  who  killed  a  seminary 
student  and  wounded  a  priest  has  been  ac- 
quitted on  a  manslaughter  charge  by  his 
fellow  townsmen.  Defense  attorneys  con- 
ceded that  he  had  shot  the  men,  but  claimed 
that  the  churchmen  were  armed  with  a  knife 
and  a  pistol. 

It  is  but  the  latest  southern  court  case  In 
which  men  who  have  been  charged  with 
killing  civil  rights  workers  have  been  freed 
under  questionable  circumstances.  Such 
cases  bring  not  only  the  South,  but  the  con- 
cept of  law  and  Justice,  into  disrepute. 

Civil  rights  advocates  have  used  deliber- 
ate disobedience  of  the  law  as  a  weapon  and 
the  News  has  deplored  the  tactic,  for  we  feel 
that  it  strikes  at  the  very  core  of  civilized 
society.  But  even  more  reprehensible  is  the 
use  of  law  itself  as  a  weapon  of  vengeance, 
or  to  condone  or  excuse  acts  of  brutality. 

Law  enables  us  to  live  together  in  America 
In  peace  only  If  It  has  the  respect  of  those 
who  are  ruled  by  It.  If  it  is  to  have  that 
respect,  it  must  not  only  be  obeyed,  it  must 
be  administered  with  Justice  and  without 
regard  to  the  race,  creed,  or  causes  of  the 
persons  Involved. 

If  these  verdicts  have  been  reached  by  the 
Juries  in  sincere  belief  that  the  evidence 
dictated  them,  then  they  are  not  to  be 
faulted.  But  if  they  have  made  their  deci- 
sions because  they  did  not  have  the  courage 
or  the  honesty  to  say  that  a  crime  against  a 
hated  outsider  is  nevertheless  a  crime,  then 
they  have  dishonored  the  law  of  man  and 
sinned  against  the  law  of  God. 


[Prom   the   Newport  News    (Va.)    Press, 
I  Oct.  2,  1965) 

The  Verdict  of  Hayneville 
According  to  Alabama's  attorney  general, 
Richmond  Flowers,  the  acquittal  of  Tom 
Coleman  at  Hayneville  on  Thursday  repre- 
sented "the  democratic  process  going  down 
the  drain  of  Irrationality,  bigotry,  and  Im- 
proper enforcement  of  the  law." 


That  was  the  comment  of  a  frustrated 
public  oflaclal,  one  who  had  been  balked  &t 
every  turn  in  an  attempt  to  see  that  Ala- 
bama's  name  should  not  be  besmirched  by 
Improper  handling  of  this  case  involving  the 
slaying  of  a  civil  rights  worker.  He  objected 
to  Coleman's  having  been  charged  with  first- 
degree  manslaughter  instead  of  flrst-degree 
murder;  he  sought  a  postponement  until 
the  State's  chief  witness  could  be  in  condi- 
tion to  testify,  and  he  protested  that  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  town  would  not  permit  a 
fair  trial.  In  addition  it  was  argued  that  the 
Alabama  public  safety  director  had  refused 
to  cooperate  In  the  State's  case  against  Cole- 
man. 

But  the  Judge  refused  to  postpone  the 
trial,  and  the  upshot  of  It  all  was  (l)  that 
Flowers  and  his  assistant  were  removed  from 
the  case,  and  (2)  Coleman  was  acquitted  in 
short  order. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  self-defense  plea 
entered  for  Coleman  In  the  slaying  of  a 
young  Episcopal  seminarian  would  have 
stood  up  If  the  State's  chief  witness  had  Ijeen 
permitted  to  testify,  and  if  the  trial  had 
been  removed  to  other  surroundings.  But 
the  important  fact  is  that  the  authorities 
in  Hayneville  did  not  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  provide  for  a  full  hearing  of 
this  case,  and  that  the  atmosphere  was.  by 
all  accounts,  most  favorable  to  the  defend- 
ant. 

The  reaction  of  Alabama's  attorney  gen- 
eral indicates  he,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
other  Alabamlans,  are  Just  as  aghast  at  the 
way  this  case  was  handled  as  are  those  who 
have  written  columns  of  critical  comment 
for  newspapers,  north  and  south.  It  was  a 
high-handed  example  of  how  not  to  serve 
the  cause  of  Justice. 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Oct.  7, 

19651 

Hayneville  Verdict  Reinforces  Demands  To 

Chance  Jurisdiction  in  Such  Cases 

All  across  the  land  have  come  reverbera- 
tions of  shock,  even  horror,  over  the  outcome 
of  the  trial  last  week  in  Hajmeville,  Ala., 
which  grew  out  of  the  killing  of  the  Reverend 
Jonathan  Daniels.  As  shown  on  this  page 
today,  cartoonists,  editorial  writers,  and  col- 
umnists almost  as  one  have  registered  indig- 
nation, disapjKJlntment,  and  shame  based  on 
the  known  facts  of  the  case  and  the  trial. 

Columnist  Max  Freedman  today  concludes 
his  article  on  a  note  which  can  be  described 
as  the  consensus  of  most  comments. 

"Jonathan  Daniels  will  not  be  forgotten," 
Freedman  writes.  "The  memory  of  his  death, 
and  of  this  contemptible  trial,  will  stir  and 
stimulate  many  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  see  to  it  that  equal  Justice  shall 
never  again  be  so  easily  mocked  and  its 
principles  outraged  by  courtrooms  that  have 
degraded  themselves  deliberately  into  temples 
of  injustice." 

These  words  are  echoed  In  an  editorinl  In 
the  Birmingham  News  which  declared  In 
part: 

"It  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  that 
with  other  cases  In  this  and  other  Southern 
States  a  pattern  has  emerged  which  la  certain 
to  stimulate  new  demand  for  Federal  power 
of  trial  in  deaths  of  civil  rights  workers." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  define  the  pattern 
since  everyone  knows  It.  A  double  standard 
of  Justice  is  not  new  to  the  southern  scene 
but  recent  evidences  of  it,  never  more  dra- 
matically demonstrated  than  in  the  Hayne- 
ville episode,  have  indeed  brought  on  growing 
clamor  for  Federal  courts  to  take  civil  rights 
criminal  cases  out  of  State  courts.  As  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  other  Federal  legis- 
lation disliked  by  the  South,  our  own  faiUires 
to  exercise  responsibility  make  such  measures 
inevitable.  The  Nation  cannot  survive  unless 
standards  of  Justice  apply  equally  to  all. 

Already  a  strong  move  is  underway  for 
passage  of  such  legislation  by  Congress  in 
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1966. 


The  National  Leadership   Conference 


n  CivU  Rights,  an  organization  representing 

nre  than  100  church,  union,  and  civil  rights 
tmivs  is  pushing  for  a  Personal  Security 
ft  in'  1966.  Following  a  meeting  shortly 
*r    tbe  Hayneville  verdict,  its  counsel,  Jo- 

nh  L  Rauh,  declared  that  passage  of  such 
!t  act  "should  be  the  major  legislative  goal 
nf  the  leadership  drive  in  1966."  He  added 
^t  the  legislation  would,  in  effect,  take 
civil-rights-connected  cases  out  of  the  States 
hands  and  into  Federal  courtroom. 

"If  we  cannot  a-ssume  that  the  police  and 
courts  are  going  to  look  out  for  us."  another 
^Dokesm^n  is  quoted,  "you  and  I  are  going 
r^go  around  with  guns.  •  •  •  It  isnX  a 
auestlon  any  more  of  a  person  getting  a  vote, 
it's  a  question  of  whether  he  lives  or  not." 

There  will  be  outraged  cries  against  more 
"Federal  encroachment,"  but  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  on  the  side  of  those  demanding 
such  legislation. 

[From  the  Ralciph  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
'  Oct.  8,   19661 

By  Request 

Hayne\nie.  Ala.,  possibly  asked  for  it  In 
the  recent  acquittal  of  the  killer  of  the  young 
ministerial  student  there.  Still  neither  clvU 
rights  nor  anything  else  would  be  well  served 
by  a  proposal  that  all  civil  rights-connected 
criminal  cases  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
State  courts  and  put  into  the  Federal  courts. 

The  HajTievilles,  however,  are  responsible 
for  advancing  demands  In  the  civil  rights 
field.  Indeed,  no  people  have  so  served  the 
swiftening  pace  of  change  in  racial  relations 
as  those  who  angrily  ana  violently  offered 
stubborn  defiance. 

Those  who  resisted  the  rights  of  Negroes 
at  lunch  counters  in  stores  where  Negroes 
were  invited  to  spend  for  everything  else, 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Public 
Accommodations  Act  of  1964.  The  flagrant 
discrimination  in  voting  rights  brought  the 
voting  rights  bill  In  1965. 

Evident  disregard  of  Justice  In  Alabama 
courts  could — and  does — create  support  for 
Federal  court  trial  of  every  affray  involving 
whites  and  Negroes.  That  would  put  the 
processes  of  local  Justice  into  courts  over 
which  there  would  be  little  local  control. 
Of  course,  where  local  courts  are  controlled 
by  local  prejudices  this  might  seem  prefer- 
able to  some.  It  would  constitute  neverthe- 
less such  a  danger  of  distant  Justice  as  that 
against  which  Americans  protested  when 
they  set  up  their  rights. 

This  proposal  should  be  promptly  rejected. 
Also  the  Haynevillee  and  the  HaynevlUe 
kind  of  Justice  should  be  recognized  as 
responsible  for  its  suggestion. 


[From  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times.  Oct.  1.  1965] 
Justice  Was  the  Third  Casualty 

Tom  Coleman,  so  they  say,  comes  from  one 
of  the  best  families  In  Lowndes  County,  Ala. 

Members  of  the  Jury  which  absolved  him 
yesterday  from  charges  of  manslaughter 
aren't  classified. 

But  today  there  Is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween Coleman  and  his  peers  Insofar  as  the 
rest  of  the  co\intry  Is  concerned. 

He  killed:  they  condoned  It. 

Technically,  he  was  freed  following  a  plea 
of  self-defense. 

Coleman  is  the  "special  deputy"  who  lasi 
August  turned  a  shotgun  upon  two  civil 
rights  workers — Father  Richard  Morrlsroe,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  Jonathan  Dan- 
iels, an  Episcopal  seminary  student.  Daniels 
was  slain.  Morrlsroe  Is  recuperating  in  a 
Chicago  hospital  from  his  wounds. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning  that 
Justice  might  be  the  third  casualty  In  this 
Incident.  First,  a  Lowndes  grand  jury  re- 
fused to  indict  Coleman  for  murder.  He  was 
charged  with  the  lesser  crime  of  man- 
slaughter. Second,  trial  Judge,  T.  Werth 
Thagard,  rejected  a  motion  by  the  attorney 


general  of  Alabama  to  delay  the  trial  because 
of  the  absence  of  key  witnesses  and  threats 
to  others. 

The  trial  went  on  as  scheduled  with  the 
attorney  general  and  his  staff  removed  as 
prosecutors  by  Thagard  when  they  refused 
to  go  to  court  under  existing  conditions. 
The  county  solicitor  took  over  the  State's 
case  which  was  made  all  the  easier  by  a  de- 
fense admission  that  Coleman  pulled  the 
trigger  of  the  murder  weapon. 

But,  in  the  eyes  of  the  defense,  Coleman 
was  the  victim,  not  the  aggressor.  The  priest 
"was  running  towfird  him"  and  the  seminary 
student  "reaching  for  a  knife"  when  Cole- 
nian  shot. 

Defente  attorneys  even  produced  one  wit- 
ness who  thought  he  saw  a  "bright,  shiny  ob- 
ject that  resembled  a  knife"  in  Daniels'  right 
hand. 

And  where  was  the  alleged  weapon?  A 
Negro  grabbed  It  right  after  the  shooting  and 
ran  off,  said  the  defense. 

Apparently,  this  explanation  could  not  be 
swallowed  even  by  all  members  of  the  Jury. 
It  deliberated  for  1  hour  and  43  minutes  be- 
fore bringing  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The 
delay,  slight  as  it  was,  suggested  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  "doubting  Thomas."  Or  was 
it  simply  a  matter  of  form  that  an  imme- 
diate verdict  of  acquittal  was  not  returned? 
We  may  never  know.  But  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter. The  damage  Is  done.  And  all  those 
who  love  the  South  must  apologize  for 
Lowndes  County,  Ala.  The  shabby  charade 
of  a  trial  certainly  fooled  no  one.  This  Is  not 
Justice;  rather  it  is  a  clear  and  deliberate 
announcement  that  dual  standards  of  law 
and  morality  exist  In  Lowndes.  The  stamp 
of  approval  has  been  placed  on  murder  when 
it  Is  committed  against  outsiders  who  espouse 
locally  unpopular  causes. 

This  attitude  is  no  different  from  that  of 
the  agitator,  Martin  Luther  King,  who  in- 
sists upon  the  right  to  reject  all  laws  he  re- 
gards as  Improper  or  unjust.  Lowndes 
County  cannot  suspend  the  statutes  against 
murder  without  similarly  placing  itself  above 
the  law. 

It  isn't  enough  to  argue  that  the  civil 
rights  workers  invited  violence  by  enflam- 
in  local  opinion.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
law  of  man  or  of  God  in  which  simple  anger 
Justifies  the  taking  of  a  human  life. 

Lowndes  County  has  produced  one  more 
incident  which  the  decent,  honorable  South 
must  overcome  In  Its  fight  to  retain  rights 
of  local  determination  and  freedom  from  the 
stifling  domination  of  federalism. 

But  who  can  argue  for  local  determination 
when  the  Tom  Colemans  of  the  South  are 
granted  license  to  kill?  Where  is  the  bed- 
rock of  responsibility  upon  which  local  deter- 
mination can  be  anchored? 

Fortunately,  Lowndes  Coimty  Is  not  typical 
of  the  entire  South.  It  Ls  a  backwater,  a 
stagnant  pond,  murky  and  dark,  but  shal- 
low, too.  Still,  It  Is  there.  And  the  South 
will  be  Judged  by  Its  presence  while  more 
noble  achievements  go  unnoticed. 


[From   the    Augusta    (Ga.)    Chronicle,   Oct. 

13, 19651 

For  Fairer  JxreiES 

The  outcome  of  the  trial  at  Hayneville, 
Ala.,  of  Thomas  Coleman  for  the  slaying  of 
Jonathan  Daniels,  a  civil  rights  worker,  has 
aroused  more  heated  and  emotional  reaction 
than  reasoned  consideration. 

The  Chronicle,  after  the  trial,  pointed  to 
the  alwa}rs  present  difficulty  of  Judgment 
without  access  to  all  facts  presented  during 
a  trial,  yet  expressed  "bewilderment  and 
complete  disapprobation"  as  to  the  not 
guilty  verdict.  The  information  carried  by 
press  service  reports  was  such  as  to  Indicate 
to  us  "a  gross  miscarriage  of  Justice.  It 
strains  credulity  to  the  breaking  point  to 
accept  the  Jury's  findings." 

Since  that  time,  other — and  in  our  opin- 
ion emotional — responses   have   been  heard 


from  some  quarters.  This  has  run  the  gamut 
from  northern  tendencies  to  indict  the  en- 
tire citizenship  of  the  fine  State  of  Alabama 
for  the  actions  of  a  few,  and  demands  for 
Federal  intervention,  to  one  reader's  letter 
expressing  "disgust"  with  the  defense  of 
Daniels'  character  by  U.S.  Senator  Nohris 
Cotton,  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
close  friend  of  the  Daniels  family.  The  letter 
unreahstlcally  suggested  Senator  Cotton  was 
"out  for  the  Negro  vote"  (in  New  Hamp- 
shire?) or  that  he  might  "have  Communist 
leanings." 

In  between  these  extremes  have  come  a 
number  of  thoughtful  comments.  Among 
them  Is  a  reminder  from  Marvin  Wall,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  that  too  many  counties 
by  their  procedures  disregard  an  1875  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  neither  Federal 
nor  State  courts  may  disqualify  an  otherwise 
qualified  citizen  from  grand  Jury  or  petit  Jury 
duty  on  the  basis  of  race.  The  Chronicle, 
while  never  wavering  In  Its  insistence  on 
the  right  of  freedom  of  association  in  any 
private  area  of  life,  has  consistently  cham- 
pioned the  equal  rights  of  all  Americans  in 
public  affairs  controlled  by  the  laws.  The 
selection  of  Juries  Is  such  an  area,  and  to 
the  degree  that  counties  faU  to  provide  an 
approach  to  Jury  selection  free  of  dl^rimi- 
natlon.  to  that  extent  does  the  county  penal- 
ize its  own  citizens  and  provide  an  incite- 
ment to  complaints. 

Interesting  but  less  valid  Is  the  plea  by 
the  Right  Reverend  John  E.  Hlnes  for  a 
change  In  the  method  of  Jury  selection. 
Bishop  Hines  proposes,  as  an  altemaUye  to 
Federal  Intervention,  "the  mounting  of  »  Jury 
selection  process  which  reduces  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum  the  cultural  and  emotional 
pressures  in   localized   areas." 

Exactly  what  the  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  in  mind 
we  do  not  know.  W^hat  we  do  know,  how- 
ever. Is  that  II  his  proposal  involves  a  screen- 
ing of  lists  so  as  to  limit  prospective  venire- 
men to  only  those  whom  someone  else  thinks 
will  act  as  they  should  act,  then  a  weapon 
Is  introduced  by  which  all  Justice  may  be 
perverted.  A  man  given  the  power  to  tamper 
with  the  Jury  list  may,  In  his  own  mind, 
operate  from  the  purest  of  motives.  This 
does  not  prevent  the  possibility  that  from 
other  people's  viewpoint  he  is  stacking  the 
deck  against  their  best  Interests.  It  does 
not  prevent,  furthermore,  the  establishment 
of  a  system  whereby  other  less  high-minded 
arbiters  of  Jury  eligibility  may  gain  an  upper 
hand  and  overtly  make  Juries  a  completely 
factional  tool. 

The  present  system  is  subject  to  abuse, 
but  it  Is  the  abuse  and  not  the  system  which 
is  at  fault.  Every  trial  attorney  has  the 
right  to  question,  challenge,  and  have  dis- 
carded those  potential  Jurors  whom  he  be-* 
lleves  would  be  prejudiced. 

If,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  prejudice 
still  enters  the  Jury  hox  as  a  thirteenth  mem- 
ber, the  fault  may  be  charged  to  the  Insti- 
tutions of  a  society  which  has  fallen  short 
in  Its  duty  to  educate  all  citizens  to  the  high 
responsibilities  of  the  courts  and  the  Juries. 
Let's  not  stack  the  Juries  in  any  mistaken 
notion  that  Justice  will  automatically  be 
protected.  Let  us,  rather,  seek  to  make  every 
qualified  citizen  a  good  potential  member  of 
any  Jury  on  which  he  may  be  called  to  serve. 


(From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide, 

Oct.  16,  1965] 

Selma,  and  Now  Hayneville 

Decent  white  people  the  Nation  over — and 
there  are  millions  of  them — must  have  sick- 
ened at  the  stomach  upon  reading  about  the 
travesty  on  Justice  concluded  last  week  In 
Hayneville,  Ala. 

It  Is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those 
who  respect  law  and  cwder,  who  pay  even 
token  allegiance  to  the  precepts  of  Justice  and 
fair  play,  that  almost  the  whole  white  popu- 
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latioil  of  Lowndes  County  would  not  only 
perm  t.  but  would  participate  In  or  encoxir- 
age  o  :here  actually  involved  In  such  a  per- 
lonrn  nee. 
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like  to  think  and  we  often  say  that  ours 

(government  of  laws,  not  of  men.     But 

final  analysis  the  task  of  administer- 

laws  devolves  upon   men.     If  they 
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OUT  democra<:y  rests,  then  injustices 

certain  to  follow. 

laps  the  Hayneville  mockery  was  nec- 

to  arouse  the  conscience  of  America 

potllgbt   the   cesspool    of   inhumanity 

still    exists    in    some    States.     Perhaps 

Jonaiyxan  Daniels,  the  26-year-old  Episcopal 

student,   had   to   die   to   create   a 

groui^well  of  revulsion. 

in  mind  that  there  had  to  be  a  Selma, 

before   Congress  would  pass   a   voting 

law.     Maybe  now  it  is  possible  to  get 

new  laws  to  protect  the  lives  of  those 
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Perhaps  now  is  the  time. 
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^rom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald, 
Oct.  5.  1965) 
Blindness  of  Justice  Gets  Another  Test 

Jus  ;lce,  they  say.  is  blind. 

Wh  ch  means  its  due  is  met«d  out  to  all 
alike.  The  ideal  is  rarely  reached  to  perfec- 
tion,  mt  it  should  be  forever  sought. 

Th(  acquittal  last  week  of  a  man  in  Ala- 
bama charged  with  shooting  down  a  crusad- 
ing E4  minary  student,  has  brought  assorted 
cries   )f  accusation.  ^ 

Civ  I  rights  leaders,  the  American  Civil 
Liber  ies  Union,  and  the  like  charge  corrup- 
tion c  t  Justice.  The  latest  to  Join  the  chorus 
Is  a  I  epresentative  of  the  National  Council 
of  Ch  irches,  who  declared  it  an  obscene  mis- 
carria  ge. 

Ind  ;ed,  the  manner  of  the  trial  has  cau.sed 
distui  bance  in  many  of  us. 

An<  ther  case  of  an  entirely  different  na- 
ture low  goes  before  the  court  to  test  the 
Impaiftial  blindness  of  Justice. 

wonders  whether  these  same  cham- 
of  legal  fairness  will  speak  out  for  it 


re<  uires 
y<  ting. 


Carolina  is  challenging  the  consti- 

tutioi|allty  of  the  new  voter  registration  law. 

this  State  to  register  illiterates 

but  does  not  so  require  any  State 

outside  the  South. 

Ironically,  a  citizen  of  New  York  is  magnl- 

tbe   South   Carolina   position   in    his 

of  a  special  section  of  the  same 

He  Is  asking  the  Federal   courts   to 

out  a  provision  which  grants  voting 

privilege  to  Spanish-speaking  people. 

York  State  has  a  law  disqualifying 

who  cannot  speak  English  and  that 

never   been   tested   in   the   court. 

this  statute,  New  York  has  denied  the 

to  many  thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcans 

dgb  school  education. 

that  Congress  has  taken  care  of  the 

Rlcans  in   New  York,   one   wonders 

wbetller  the  court  will  take  under  its  wing 

upterates  of  the  North. 

the  advocates  of  pure  Justice  will  be 
the  test  themselves.  Will  they  be  as 
ferveAt  in  demanding  the  protection  of  New 
York  illiterates  as  they  are  for  those  in  the 
Soutl .? 
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IFronf  the  Chattanooga  (Term.)  Times,  Oct. 
20,  1965! 

Matters  of  Justice 

ThJ  Daniels  murder  verdict  in  Hayneville. 
Ala.,  and  the  ciurent  second  trial  in  the 
Liuz2  3  case  make  especially  timely  the  report 
lssue<  Monday  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Coun  ;11  and  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Civil 
Liber  ;le8  Union. 

Thi  report  well  documents  the  fact  at 
doub  e  standards  in  the  courts  of  too  many 
Soutl  em  communities. 


With  the  example  of  the  Wbltmore  case 
in  New  York  City,  other  areas  could  do  their 
own  studies  indicating  definite  needs  along 
this  line  as  well.  But  in  Chattanooga,  where 
there  Is  a  relatively  sharp  contrast  with  some 
other  Southern  areas,  the  Issue  nevertheless 
commends   itself   insistently   to   the   people. 

The  bar  associations  of  the  South  all 
should  be  concerned,  for  instance,  when  a 
Warren  Portson  in  Amerlcus,  a  Charles  Mor- 
gan or  a  Paul  Johnston  In  Birmingham  ac- 
tually lose  their  law  practices  with  respected 
firms  because  they  undertook  to  defend  Ne- 
groes in  civil  rights  casep. 

Or  when  a  Richmond  Plowerr,  attorney 
general  of  Alabama,  is  placed  in  fear  of  his 
life  for  his  courageous  attempts  to  get  Justice 
in  the  Daniels  and  Liuzzo  coses. 

The  report  urges  refinements  In  the  selec- 
tion of  J\xries;  a  broader  public  defender  sys- 
tem to  assure  Negroes  of  fair  trials:  more 
attention  to  the  racial  attitudes  of  those 
named  Judges;  correction  of  cash  register 
justice  wherein  poor  Negroes  are  sent  to  Jail 
for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  minor  fines 
whites  often  can  afford;  more  presentencing 
reports  so  that  Judges  have  more  time  to  con- 
sider cases  in  their  full  perspective. 

The  civil  rights  movement  has  brought 
sustained  trouble  and  even  agony  to  the 
South.  But  it  is  yet  a  fair  question  the 
report  asks:  "Why  is  it  possible  under  the 
American  Judicial  system  for  a  white  man  to 
murder  a  Negro  without  fear  of  serious  retri- 
bution?" We  put  aside  the  question  at  the 
expense  of  despair  and  increased  radicalism 
by  Negroes.  These  are  trying  days,  and  the 
report  touches  a  truth  when  it  says,  "Whit« 
people  sometimes  complain  that  they  are 
weary  of  being  constantly  reminded  of  the 
Negro  revolution."  But  It  adds:  "Their 
weariness  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
Negro's." 


First  National  City  Bank  Files  Question- 
able Application  With  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  Exemption 
From  Conflict  of  Interest  Provisions  for 
Its  Mutual  Fund  Operation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

'  OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral bank  regulatory  agencies  have  gone 
wild  all  of  a  sudden,  permitting  commer- 
cial l)anks  to  engage  In  all  sorts  of  non- 
banking  businesses.  Just  a  few  examples 
are:  equipment  leasing,  credit  cards,  in- 
surance, travel  services,  and  mortgage 
and  real  estate  brokerage.  Wherever  a 
dollar  is  to  be  made,  let  the  banks  make 
It,  so  say  our  Federal  agencies,  regard- 
less of  the  harmful  effect  of  unfair  com- 
petition on  small,  independent  bu.siness- 
men. 

The  latest  gimmick  that  the  big  banks 
have  come  up  with  is  to  move  into  the 
mutual  fund  business.  Mutual  fund 
shares  are  investment  securities  and 
commercial  banks  have  been  kept  out  of 
Investment  banking  by  a  law  we  passed 
In  1933,  growing  out  of  abuses  and  other 
misconduct  leading  up  to  the  1929  stock 
market  crash.  The  big  banks  have  been 
Jealous  of  the  growth  In  the  mutual  fund 
Industry  just  as  they  are  Jealous  of  the 


growth  In  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
They  want  it  all  to  themselves  and  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  are  going  all 
out  to  help  them  get  it. 

On  October  18,  in  the  CoNCREsstONAi 
Record,  I  criticized  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able ruling  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
approving  the  proposal  by  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  a  $14  billion 
banking  giant,  to  set  up  a  mutual  fund 
Sections  21  and  32  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  are  crystal  clear  that  Congress  wants 
conunercial  banks  out  of  securities  opera- 
tions and  investment  bankers  out  of  com- 
mercial banking.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Vice  Chairman,  in  testifying  this 
year  before  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  chairman,  strongly  opposed  a 
bill  to  expand  bank  underwriting  of  State 
and  local  bonds — H.R.  7539.  Vice  Chair- 
man Balderston  forcefully  stated  that 
such  a  move  would  turn  the  clock  back 
over  30  years  and  raise  again  the  ques- 
tion of  conflicts  of  interest,  self-dealing, 
and  abuse  of  trust  which  characterized 
bank  operations  In  the  securities  field. 
The  Federal  Reserve's  flip-flop  on  this 
question  is  indeed  mystifying,  and  my  re- 
quest for  an  explanation  is  still  un- 
answered, Including  the  reason  why  the 
Federal  Reserve  kept  Its  approval  secret 
for  6  months. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  green  light.  Comp- 
troller Saxon's  willing  acquiescence  to 
FNCB's  wishes,  not  to  mention  the 
FDIC's  go-along  attitude,  there  is  just  a 
little  bit  more  to  the  story. 

First  National  City  Bank  plans  to  reg- 
ister its  mutual  fund  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  just  like 
all  other  funds  must  do.  However,  this 
financial  titan  is  asking  the  Commission 
to  excuse  it  from  the  conflict-of-interest 
prohibitions  contained  in  that  act.  This 
exemption  would  be  an  extremely  drastic 
decision  for  the  Commission  to  make, 
both  with  respect  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  investing  public,  as  well  as  the  matter 
of  fimdamental  fairness  to  other  mutual 
funds  not  enjoying  such  special  treat- 
ment. 

Although  FNCB  calls  its  proposed  mu- 
tual fund  a  "commingled  investment  ac- 
count" to  be  registered  as  a  "diversified, 
open-end  management  investment  com- 
pany" with  the  SEC,  It  would  actually 
amount  to  the  very  first  collective  "man- 
aging agency  account"  permitted  under 
Comptroller  Saxon's  regulation  9  which 
sets  out  national  bank  trust  powers  as 
permitted  by  a  bill  before  my  committee 
and  which  became  Public  Law  87-822  in 
1962.  That  law  permits  national  banks 
"when  not  in  contravention  of  State  or 
local  law  to  act  as  trustee,  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, or  In  any  other  fiduciary 
capacity  In  which  State  banks,  trust 
companies  are  permitted  to  act."  So  it 
Is  clear  that  this  law  permits  national 
banks  to  maintain  investment  accounts 
only  In  a  true  fiduciary  capacity  as  a 
bona  fide  trustee. 

Furthermore,  Comptroller  Saxon's  ap- 
plicable regulation  under  that  law  (12 
CFR  9.18(a)(3))  permits,  among  other 
things,  collective  Investment,  where  not 
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(n  contravention  of  local  law,  of  funds 
hrfd  by  a  national  bank  as  fiduciary  un- 
Zr  a  managing  agency  agreement  ex- 
nressly  providing  that  such  moneys  are 
received  by  the  bank  in  trust. 

yet  contrary  to  the  clear  requirements 
nf  iDOth  law  and  regulation  that  collec- 
tive investment  funds  may  only  be  re- 
vived in  trust,  FNCB  has  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  operating  its  "  commin- 
gled investment  account"  as  a  trust. 
Not  only  are  ordinary  mutual  funds  not 
fiduciary  accounts  under  traditional  trust 
law  but  in  Its  application  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  for  an  opinion  on  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  FNCB 
affirmatively  stated  that  investors  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  would  not  be  re- 
ceived "in  trust." 

To  put  it  simply,  FNCB  is  just  not 
permitted  by  law  or  regulation  to  operate 
a  collective  Investment  fund  except  In 
a  fiduciary  capacity.  What  the  bank  is 
proposing  to  do  in  registering  the  account 
as  an  investment  company  is  clearly  ille- 
gal—entirely apart  from  the  serious 
question  of  violating  sections  21  and  32 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  flatly  pro- 
hibiting securities  operations.  To  submit 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion a  proposal  clearly  illegal  under  other 
statutes  is  possibly  a  fraud  upon  the 
Commission.  The  application  appears 
to  be  tainted  and  illegitimate. 

The  question  is:  Will  Comptroller 
Saxon  conveniently  publish  a  new  niling 
just  in  time  to  baU  out  FNCB,  reversing 
his  rule  that  a  bona  fide  trvist  is  neces- 
sary, at  the  same  time  subverting  the 
will  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  1962 
trust  law? 


an  uncommon  thing  to  see  persona  of  such 
quality  and  concern  working  with  distressed, 
deprived,  and  disadvantaged  citizens. 

In  a  niunber  ot  th«  Alabama  Negro-dis- 
franchlsement  countiea,  negatlvist  organiza- 
tions like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  White  CiU- 
zens  OouncU  and  the  John  Birch  Society 
seem  to  have  set  the  moral  tone,  polluted  the 
political  streams,  and  befouled  the  atmos- 
phere. The  negativist  spirit  breeds  negative 
fruits. 

The  trial  worked  through  the  machinery 
of  justice  and  the  processes  of  democracy. 
Yet  such  machinery  and  such  a  process  de- 
pend for  their  success  upon  those  who  ad- 
minister them.  It  is  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  and  its  process,  in  particular  in- 
stances, where  the  foul  would  seem  to  be. 
There  could  be  those  who  are  surprised  by 
the  "not  guilty"  verdict  and  others  who 
would  applaud  it. 

What  haa  happened  in  Lowndes  County 
tends  to  light  up  the  task  facing  up  in  this 
State  and  Nation.  The  helping  power  of 
publicity,  the  cleansing  influence  of  discus- 
sion, the  forcing  out  into  the  open  this  ques- 
tion of  Justice,  morality,  and  fairplay,  all  are 
to  the  good.  No  Jury  can  release  a  man  from 
his  conscience. 

The  Jury  which  heard  the  case  has  ren- 
dered its  decision,  regardless  how  one  may 
feel  about  it.  But  no  jury  can  say  how  long 
and  strong  what  they  did  will  be  discussed 
and  evaluated  by  mankind  generally.  There 
Is  a  cosmic  process  of  justice  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  weigh  or  direct. 

What  has  now  occurred  in  Lowndes  Ctounty 
should  serve  to  awaken  anew  the  conscience 
of  good  men  and  women.  It  should  serve  to 
spur  voter  registration,  to  what  the  desire 
for  education  and  to  build  a  determination  to 
get  into  politics  to  help  provide  the  kind  of 
leadership  needed.  There  is  no  punishment 
as  harsh  as  man's  conscience.  It  is  written 
in  the  Golden  Book  that  one  should  not  kill. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
miscarriage  of  justice  In  a  Hayneville, 
Ala.,  courtroom  has  brought  an  outpour- 
ing of  condemnation  by  the  editors  of 
many  newspapers  around  the  Nation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  cross- 
section  of  Southern  editorial  opinion  on 
this  tragic  event  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Atlanta   (Ga.)    World, 

Oct.  13,  1965] 
Al.^bama's  "Not  Guilty"  Verdict 

In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  an  all-white  male 
Jury  has  returned  a  "not  guilty"  verdict  in 
favor  of  a  defendant  accused  of  a  serious 
crime.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Incident  are  now  of  international  magnitude 
and  universal  moral  discussion. 

The  activities  which  led  up  to  the  tragic 
event  are  worth  reviewing.  Some  white 
religious  leaders  from  the  East  were  in  sev- 
eral Alabama  Black  Belt  counties  helping 
Negro  citizens  to  find  solutions  for  their 
Problsms  and  support  for  their  cause.    It  was 


[Prom  the  Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune,   Oct.   1, 

1965] 

Alabama  Phenomena 

The  acquittal  of  Thomas  Coleman  In  the 
Hayneville,  Ala.,  slaying  of  a  white  clvU  rights 
worker  suggest*  it's  time  for  Gov.  George 
Wallace  to  sponsor  another  guided  tour  of 
his  State,  or  at  least  Lowndes  County. 

At  his  invitation,  49  editors  and  reporters 
from  across  the  Nation  spent  several  days  last 
June  (at  their  own  expense  except  for  State- 
provided  buses)  seeing  the  "true  Alabama," 
whose  "image,"  the  Governor  said,  had  been 
badly  distorted  in  news  accotmts  of  civil 
rights  distiu-bances  and  the  slaying  of  Mrs. 
Viola  Liuzzo,  of  Detroit,  In  that  same 
Lowndes  County. 

Ihose  who  made  the  trip  came  away  im- 
pressed with  Alabama's  Industrial  and  edu- 
cation gains  and  the  material  progress  of  its 
Negroes,  but  largely  unconvinced  that  Wal- 
lace and  the  white  power  structure  were  com- 
mitted to  granting  Negroes  equal  rights  or 
equal  justice. 

Coleman's  acquittal,  although  expected, 
leaves  Alabama's  image  worse  than  it  was 
last  spring. 

A  new  tour,  however,  might  be  better  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Nation's  courts  and 
bar  associations  interested  in  the  processes 
of  justice,  or  by  scientists  competent  to 
study  visual  phenomena. 

Justice  should  be  a  two-way  channel,  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  victim,  defendant,  and 
society  as  a  whole.  In  HaynevUle  it  was  so- 
ciety that  suffered  the  greatest  Injustice. 

State  Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers, 
a  moderate  who  has  aroused  Wallace's  ire 
with  public  statements  that  "segregation, 
as  we  know  it,  is  gone,"  had  tried  to  get  Cole- 
man's trial  postponed. 

For  one  thing,  the  principal  witness,  the 
Reverend  Richard  Morrlsroe,  a  Catholic  priest 
shot  down  at  the  same  time  Episcopalian 


seminarian  Jonathan  Daniels  was  slain,  was 
still  hospitalized  In  Chicago  and  unable  to 
testify.  For  another,  Flowers  was  convinced 
the  grand  Jury  which  had  Indicted  Coleman 
only  for  manslaughter  had  acted  on  the 
basis  of  perjured  testimony,  and  he  wanted 
to  present  the  case  anew  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  first  degree  murder  Indictment. 

But  Circuit  Judge  T.  Werth  Thagard  not 
only  refused  the  delay,  he  threw  Flowers  and 
his  assistant  out  of  the  case  and  turned  it 
over  to  local  prosecutors. 

So  Coleman  was  tried,  without  the  Rever- 
end Morrisroe's  presence,  by  a  jury  of  12 
men  openly  described  by  the  defense  as  "his 
friends  and  neighbors"  and  reminded  in 
closing  argument  that  they  had  thought 
enough  of  the  defendant  to  name  the  local 
high  school  football  field  for  him. 

The  defense  argument  was  that  Coleman 
had  fired  at  the  seminarian  and  the  priest 
In  seLf-defense.  Witnesses,  one  a  cousin 
and  another  the  lifelong  friend  of  Coleman, 
testified  that  Daniels  advanced  on  the  de- 
fendant with  a  "switchblade  knife"  open  in 
hia  hand,  and  the  Reverend  Morrlsroe  (who 
was  shot  In  the  back  as  he  fled )  with  "some- 
thing shiny  that  looked  like  a  pistol." 

The  weapons  were  not  put  In  evidence; 
two  witnesses  told  of  seeing  a  pair  of  un- 
identified Negroes  slip  up  and  remove  the 
knife  and  pistol  from  the  hands  of  the 
shooting  victims  as  they  lay  bleeding  on  the 
ground. 

So,  the  defense  argued,  Coleman  "did  what 
he  had  to  do  •  •  *  what  you  and  I  would 
have  done  •  •  •  he  defended  himself  and 
he  defended  that  lady  In  the  store"— the 
building  to  which  Father  Morrlsroe  said  he 
and  Daniels  and  a  group  of  Negroes  just 
released  from  jail  with  them  were  going  to 
try  to  buy  food. 

Alabama's  Image,  It  occurs  to  us,  would 
benefit  from  a  study  by  outsiders  of  what 
exists  there  that  could  move  an  E:piscopal 
seminarian  to  carry  an  open  switchblade  and 
a  Catholic  priest  to  advance,  gun  in  hand,  on 
a  public  street — or  what  It  Is  In  the  atmos- 
phere there  that  could  so  distort  the  vision 
of  a  number  of  witnesses  that  they  would 
testify,  and  12  jurors  would  believe,  that  such 
was  the  case. 

Governor  Wallace  should  invite  studies  of 
these  phenomena.  And  the  American  bar. 
BO  often  concerned  with  circumstances  which 
it  fears  might  prejudice  the  right  of  a  de- 
fendant to  a  fair  trial  In  his  own  commu- 
nity, should  initiate  Its  own  study  of  the 
matter  of  granting  society,  where  circum- 
stances are  prejudicial  to  the  prosecution's 
case,  the  same  right  to  change  of  venue  that 
a  defendant  has. 

[Prom   the   Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial  . 
Appeal,  Oct.  1,  1965] 
An  Alabama  Verdict 

"He  did  what  he  had  to  do,"*  the  defense 
attorney  pleaded  and  the  Jury  at  HaynevUle. 
Ala.,  agreed. 

And  so  the  case  has  ended  for  now,  with 
no  one  adjudged  guUty  of  the  slaying  of  a 
New  England  seminary  student  who  died  on 
the  doorstep  of  a  country  store  from  the 
charge  of  a  shotgun  fired  at  short  range. 

For  the  people  of  Lowndes  County  in  Ala- 
bama, this  verdict  may  seem  to  have  closed 
the  case.  They  have  gone  back  to  doing 
the  things  they  were  doing  before  this  "in- 
cident" focused  attention  upon  their  com- 
munity, and  thinking  the  same  self -right- 
eous thoughts  they  had  been  thinking. 

But  the  Nation  and  the  world  have  not  for- 
gotten what  happened  there  last  August  20, 
and  will  not  forget  what  happened  in  the 
courtroom  at  Hayneville  this  week.  For  the 
shame  of  Alabama  now  Is  not  alone  what 
was  done  by  one  man  to  another,  but  that 
none  in  that  community  had  the  honesty, 
the  courage,  the  common  decency  to  admit 
that  a  vrrong  had  been  done. 
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verdict  In  the  court  room  was  "not 
y" — not   guilty   of    even    leseer   charges 
mxirder.     But  If  the  perpetrator  of  that 
thinks  that  he  walks  free,  If  those  peo- 
of  Lowndes   County  who  condone   this 
declplon  think  their  consciences  now  are  free, 
are  mistaken.    They  are  caught  now  In 
confines  of  moral  Judgment  which  will 
more  heavily  upon  them  each  day  as 
passes  for  by  their  failures  they  have 
violited  more  than  mere  laws  ol  man. 
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IPrrpn  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)   News. 
19651 

ClJStGT    ON   HaTNEMLLE 

er  the  past  weekend  several  clergymen 

on   a   subject   profoundly   disturbing 

Alabamlans.     Perhaps  many   are   dls- 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine.    But  the 

clerg3mien     apparently     believe 

there  Is  a  need  to  emphasize  the  basis 

concern.      This    newspaper    underscores 

need. 

C.    C.    J.    Carpenter    and    Bishop 
Coadjutor  George  M.  Murray,  of  the  Eplscop>aI 
issued  a  Joint  statement  In  which 
said  In  part: 

•   •   •  call  upon  all  Christian  people 

iflabama  to  get  on  their  knees  and  pray 

that  the  whole  process  of  Indlct- 

and    trial    In    the    case    of    Jonathan 

shall  In  no  wise  be  Interpreted  as 

to  kill  or  Injiire  those  with  whom 

llsagree    or   whose    behavior    we    dlsap- 

and  that  the  Importance  of  the  Chrls- 

doctrlne  of  the  Infinite  worth  of  human 

shall  not  be  diminished. •• 

pointed   out   an   especial    cause   for 

"We  are  deeply  distiirbed  to  have 

all   too  many   church  members   con- 

the  slaying  or  beating  of  civil  rights 

saying   such   things    as   they   had 

It  ctfmlng  to  them,'  or  'they  had  no  business 
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belE  5  here.' " 

Bl  shops  Carpenter  and  Murray  warned  of 
dangers  In  "the  widespread   Impression 
there  Is  a  failure  in  the  administration 
J^tlce  within  our  State." 

a  sermon  Sunday   the   Rev.   Julian   L. 

of   St.   Luke's   Episcopal    Church 

Mountain  Brook  reminded  that  "the  very 

that  for  years  we  have  allowed  so  much 

Injustice  and  discrimination  against 

of  our  people  is  the  very  thing  which 

brought    BO    much    trouble    and    Inter- 

Into  our  Stat<" 

said   that  "we  seem   to  be   caught   In 

that  we  resent  Interference,  we  re- 

outslders   trying  to  change   conditions. 

end   to   place   blame   elsewhere    at   the 

time    that    we    want    things    fair   and 

He  said  that  in  our  troubles,  we  "try 

rationalize  and  find  excuses." 

of  God  are  supposed  to  emphasize  to 

congregations,  and  to  the  people  gen- 

,   dangers   In   our   confusions   and   our 

misguided  efforts— or  failures  to 

correct  action.     The  cloth  is  and  must 

concerned  with  the  lay  life,  for  spiritual - 

not  a  once  a  week  matter. 
Al|ibama  has  suffered  before.     The  many 
things  In  this  State  seem  at  times  to 

as  particular  events  occur, 
t    we    shall    always,    in    a    finality,    be 
■  by  how  much  each  of  us  Individually 
himself   to   the   reality   of   short- 
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Orje  should  not  need  to  spell  this  out. 
thinking  man  or  woman — and  some 
younger — has  experienced  recent  shock, 
we  allow  it  to  fade  away  while  we  busy 
Ives  with  temporal  avenues  of  escape? 
e  among  and  regard  for  mankind  has 
ce.  It  is  repetitively  uncertain  how 
truly  are  willing  to  pay  it. 


Frojn     the    St.    Petersburg     (Fla  >     Times, 
Oct.  1,  1965] 
Disgracing  the  Bench 
realistic  person   was  siuTjrised   at  the 
of  acquittal  In  the  Hayneville,  Ala., 
rights  manslaughter  case. 


Kot  after  the  way  the  stage  had  been  set 
by  Circuit  Judge  T.  Werth  Thagard. 

Tom  Coleman,  a  prominent  Hayneville  cit- 
izen, was  on  trial  for  the  slaying  on  August 
ao  ot  Jonathan  Daniels,  an  Episcopal  sem- 
inarian earlier  engaged  In  a  civil  rights  dem- 
onstration. 

At  the  same  time  Mr  Daniels  was  killed, 
Father  Richard  Morrisroe.  a  Catholic  priest, 
was  shot  in  the  back  and  is  stiU  hospitalized 
from    the    wound. 

Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers  of 
Alabama  was  so  Incensed  at  the  grand  Jury 
indictment  charging  only  manslaugliter 
rather  than  murder  that  he  personally  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  prosecution. 

The  State's  principal  witness  was  to  be 
Father  Morrisroe.  Because  his  serious  con- 
dition made  it  imjxjssible  to  be  present  at 
this  time,  the  State  requested  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial. 

This  Judge  Thagard  refused  The  State 
then  moved  to  nol  pros  (dismiss)  the  case. 
Intending  to  seek  a  new  indictment  later 
when  its  key  witness  would  be  able  to  testify. 

Judge  Thagard  not  only  refused  this  also, 
but  in  a  high-handed  action  unprecedented 
in  Alabama's  history  he  removed  the  State's 
highest  legal  officer  as  prosecutor  and  or- 
dered the  circuit  court  solicitor  to  proceed 
with  the  case. 

Forty  minutes  later  an  all-white,  male  Jury 
had  been  seated,  without  any  of  the  Jurors 
having  been  questioned  as  to  their  preju- 
dices or  other  possible  disqualifying  factors. 

Two  white  witnesses,  one  Ck)leman's  cousin 
and  the  other  his  longtime  friend,  testified 
that  the  seminarian  and  the  priest  had 
things  in  their  hands  which  "resembled"  a 
knife  and  a  gim.  On  cross-examination  they 
admitted  they  could  not  say  positively  that 
either  was  armed,  and  Negro  witnesses  flatly 
denied  that  either  had  a  weapon.  No 
weapons  were  found. 

Nevertheless,  although  he  admitted  shoot- 
ing Daniels,  on  a  plea  of  "self-defense."  Cole- 
mxin  was  acquitted. 

The  Jiu-ors.  of  course,  were  parties  to  this 
farce.  But  in  accepting  the  shaky  evidence 
of  a  white  man  favoring  another  white  man 
as  against  much  more  potent  testimony  of 
Negroes  against  the  white  num.  they  were 
simply  reacting  In  accordance  with  attitudes 
bred  of  a  blighted  environment. 

It  is  the  Judge's  condiict  which  was 
scandalous. 

Although  Jurists  In  Alabama,  as  In  most 
States,  are  political  creatures  elected  to  their 
posts,  one  expects  elevation  to  the  bench  to 
endow  Judges  with  higher  ethical  and  moral 
standards  than  are  demanded  of  other  office- 
holders. 

But  Judge  Thagard "s  refusal  of  a  perfectly 
reasonable  request  by  the  prosecution,  and 
his  arrogant  treatment  of  Alabama's  attor- 
ney general,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  bias 
and  prejudice  with  which  he  approached 
this  case. 

If  there  ever  were  a  perfect  example  of  why 
Judges  should  be  removed  from  the  political 
arena,  and  Insulated  against  the  pressures  of 
having  to  be  vote  seekers,  the  trial  at 
Hayneville  has  provided  it. 


[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.I  News  and  Observer, 
Oct.  1,  19651 

Increasing  Conviction 
Alabama  Justice  has  turned  a  killer  loose 
and   added   to   the   conviction   of   the   world 
that   perjury  is   approved   In   that   State   to 
Justify  murder. 

This  may  be  unjust  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama. In  the  courthouse  in  Lowndes  Coun- 
ty the  defense  presented  an  oily  smooth 
case.  It  undertook  to  show  that  the  mur- 
dered Episcopal  ministerial  student,  and  his 
Catholic  priest  companion,  attempted  to 
enter  a  smsdl  store  after  they  had  been 
told  It  was  closed.  They  seemed,  so  a  de- 
fense witness  said,  to  be  armed.  They  were 
killed,    glib    witnesses   said,    when    they   ap- 


proached the  store  in  which  the  killer  had 
no  property  interest. 

Despite  other  testimony  that  the  two 
clergymen  were  unarmed  and  despite  the 
showing  that  the  wounded  priest  was  shot  in 
the  back,  the  Alabama  Jury  accepted  the  de- 
fense  story.  The  killer  goes  free.  But  Ala" 
bama  does  not.  Millions  of  people  everv- 
where  will  be  convinced  that  there  In  after- 
math and  cold  blood  In  a  Jury  room  perjurv 
was  accepted  to  protect  murder. 

Once  again,  this  may  be  unjust  to  Ala- 
bama.  Possibly  in  the  furies  of  that  State 
fears  have  been  so  aroused  that  citizens  are 
ready  to  believe  that  religious  men  come 
as  robbers.  Certainly  that  presumption  was 
pressed  upon  a  Jury  apparently  eager  to 
find  a  plausible  excuse  for  a  not  guilty  ver- 
dict. Significantly,  however,  Alabama  does 
not  come  Into  the  court  of  public  opinion  as 
a  frightened  defender  of  Its  doors  but  as  a 
State  In  which  unpunished  killings  In  the 
dark  have  more  than  once  taken  place. 
And  unpopular  as  may  have  been  there 
the  cause  of  the  dead  young  man  and  his 
wounded  associate,  all  know  that  they  were 
religious  men  Incapable  ^  of  violence  and 
crime.  They  were  the  "last  men  to  go 
armed  with  anything  but  their  faith  and 
convictions. 

The  defendant  in  this  case  as  in  other* 
goes  free.  But  In  the  minds  of  millions  ol 
people  the  verdict  like  the  crime  will  pile 
up  the  conviction  of  Alabama's  guilt.  The 
view  will  grow  that  there  are  dark  areas 
In  the  South  ready  to  throw  away  honor 
after  humanity.  Far  from  a  victory  for 
"white  supremacy,"  the  not-guilty  verdict 
In  this  case  will  be  widely  taken  as  evidence 
that  not  merely  white  discrimination  but 
white  barbarism,  even  in  Its  courts  of  sup- 
posed Justice,  prevails  In  Alabama. 
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(From  the  Annlston  (Ala.)  Star; 

Sept.  16,  1965] 

CmzENS  Vnrw  Hatne\ille 

Now,  Hayneville  Is  the  scene.  A  raging 
man  steps  outside  and  fires  his  shotgun, 
leveled  at  the  stomachs  of  the  two  men  who 
represent  something  he  rejects.  One  dies. 
The  miracle  of  surgery  saves  the  other. 

In  this  case,  both  of  the  victims  are  young. 
One  Is  a  Catholic  priest.  The  other,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  an  Episcopal  minis- 
ter. 

The  scene  had  shifted  throughout  this 
dreadful  summer.  It  has  been  the  main 
street  of  Annlston,  where  two  men  were 
wounded.  It  has  been  a  quite  side  street 
where  a  prominent  Annlston  man  was  beaten. 
It  has  been  Highway  202  where  a  simple 
working  man  was  murdered  on  his  way  home 
from  work  by  a  shotgun  blast  In  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

It  does  not  matter  where  It  happens.  The 
scene  Is  not  Important. 

It  Is  Important  that  It  happened.  And. 
it  is  of  crucial  Importance  how  Alabama  citi- 
zenship responds. 

It  Is  Important  because  each  citizen  in  a 
very  Important  way  Is  the  custodian  of  the 
law. 

If  the  citizen  In  his  role  as  a  member  of  a 
grand  Jury  or  as  a  part  of  the  pane!  which 
tries  a  criminal  case  falls  to  apply  the  law 
out  of  prejudice  or  fear,  then  the  law  means 
little  in  that  part  of  America. 

Without  trying  the  case  and,  admittedly 
from  some  distance,  we  can  make  the  quali- 
fied Judgment  that  the  law  means  little  in 
Lowndes  County. 

Special  Sheriff  Tom  Coleman,  member  of  a 
family  prominent  In  the  county,  was  seen 
by  several  witnesses  firing  what  has  been 
described  as  unprovoked  shots  into  the  stom- 
achs of  the  two  men. 

Yet  a  Lowndes  County  grand  Jiu"y  \Vcci;ies- 
day  indicted  him  for  manslaughter.  Man- 
slaughter. 

We  do  not  believe  In  vigilante  Justice.  We 
reject  the  idea.  But  when  the  facts  .'^pe.Tk 
so  plainly,  the  act  Is  witnessed  by  so  ii.:iry. 


how  can  a  grand  jury  bring  In  an  Indlct- 
Lnt  less  than  murder? 

we  are  attempting  to  make  no  social  point 
.n«  deeper  than  this: 

A  life  has  been  taken.    A  miracle  saved  the 

pcond     Justice    demands    the    villain,    no 

!!atter  how  prominent,  be  made  accountable. 

If  he  Is  not,  as  is  apparently  the  case  In 
Hayneville,  the  law  means  nothing.  Any- 
one can  gun  down  any  other  person  as  long 
»s  nubile  opinion  Is  on  his  side. 

Can  we  say  the  so-called  outsiders  are 
miseulded  when  they  call  this  savagery? 

one  wonders  what  charge  the  grand  jury 
would  have  returned  had  the  "outsider" 
slain  the  "Insider." 

IFrom  the   San    Antonio    (Tex.)    Light, 
Oct.  5,  19651 
Alabama  on  Trial 
Last     August     20     two     shotgun     blasts 
shattered  the  rural  calm  of  Hayneville,  Ala. 
One  killed  Jonathan  Daniels,  a  white  semi- 
narian and  civil  rights  worker  from  Keene, 
N.H.    The  other  serioiisly  wounded  Father 
Richard  Morrisroe,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
from  Chicago. 

The  man  placed  on  trial  for  the  slaying 
was  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Hayneville  with  deep  roots  in  the  com- 
munity. He  was  acquitted  on  grounds  of 
self-defense. 

These  are  the  bare  facts  of  what  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  horrifying  episodes  in 
the  history  of  racial  violence  In  the  South. 
For  the  Coleman  trial  was  patently  a  trial  In 
name  only,  and  bore  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  a  genuine  legal  proceeding. 

Coleman  was  judged  by  an  all-white  jury 
In  a  county  where  Negroes  far  outnumber 
whites.  The  attorney  general  of  Alabama 
was  barred  from  prosecuting  the  C€«e  because 
he  Insisted  on  postponing  the  trial  to  await 
the  testimony  of  Father  Morrisroe,  now  in 
hospital. 

The  testimony  of  Negroes  that  no  weapons 
were  carried  by  the  slain  and  wounded  men 
was  ignored.  The  testimony  of  white  men 
that  such  weapons  were  carried  was  ad- 
mitted, though  no  weapons  were  submitted 
as  defense  exhibits. 

To  describe  the  trial  as  a  travesty  is  to 
understate  its  shocking  nattire.  Its  record, 
according  to  press  reports,  is  replete  with  so 
many  mockeries  of  the  judicial  process  that 
it  Is  difficult  to  believe  It  actually  occurred 
the  way  It  did. 

But  what  must  be  believed  is  this:  The 
Hayneville  community,  from  which  the  trial 
Jury  was  drawn,  saw  no  wrong  in  the  slay- 
er's deed.    It  therefore  freed  him. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
la  that  in  some  areas  of  the  Nation  civil 
rights  workers  must  proceed  at  their  own 
risk,  denied  the  protection  of  law,  and  must 
be  conscious  that.  If  they  are  slain,  their 
killers  will  go  unpunished. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  Hayneville.  It  was 
the  lesson  of  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  last  sum- 
mer. It  Is  the  lesson  taught  by  still  other 
communities  since  the  Negro  began  his 
struggle  for  equal  citizenship. 

It  is  a  lesson  the  Nation  cannot  tolerate, 
and  a  means  must  be  found  to  achieve  a 
legislative  way  out  of  this  ghastly  impasse. 

[From  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News, 
Sept.  17, 1965] 
Grand  Jury  RESPONSiBn,rrT 
Action  of  a  grand  jiuT  In  Hayneville  in 
indicting  a  local  man  for  manslaughter  and 
assault  and  battery  in  an  attack  on  two  white 
civil  rights  workers  from  other  States  raises 
extremely  serious  questions. 

Was  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  proper, 

under  the  circumstances?     Or  did  members 

of  the  jixry  let  prejudice  against  "outsiders" 

affect  their  action? 

We  cannot  answer  those  questions  with 


certainty  now  t>ecause  little  information  has 
been  given  on  the  double  shooting  at  Hayne- 
ville last  Augvist  20.  And  we  do  not  know, 
of  course,  what  testimony  the  members  of 
the  grand  jury  heard  from  witnesses  testify- 
ing under  oath. 

But  we  do  know  that  a  young  seminary 
student  from  another  State  was  shot  down 
and  killed  at  Hayneville,  and  that  a  Catholic 
priest  with  him  was  wounded  seriously. 
Thomas  L.  Coleman,  of  Hayneville,  has  been 
indicted  by  a  grand  Jury  of  neighbors  for 
manslaughter  and  assault  and  battery. 

If  the  crimes  of  murder  and  assault  with 
Intent  to  murder  were  committed,  no  action 
by  a  grand  Jury  or  a  trial  jury  can  wipe  out 
that  fact.  If  testimony  given  to  the  grand 
jury  demanded  Indictments  for  murder  and 
for  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  the  grand 
Jury  at  Hayneville  has  weakened  our  judicial 
system  by  its  action. 

A  grand  Jury  does  not  convict  or  acquit. 
Its  function  is  to  establish,  usually  by  hear- 
ing only  testimony  for  the  State,  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  a  crime  having  been 
committed  by  an  accused.  Its  indictment  of 
a  person  Is  a  formal  charging  of  some  specific 
offense. 

But  If  a  grand  Jury  deliberately  Indicts  a 
j)erson  probably  guilty  of  murder  on  a  lesser 
offense;  and  if  a  grand  jury  deliberately  in- 
dlDtfi  a  person  probably  guilty  of  assault 
v;ith  Intent  to  murder  of  a  lesser  offense, 
members  are  usurping  authority  they  do  not 
have.  And  they  are  tearing  down  confidence 
in  our  jury  system. 

Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers  has 
shown  much  courage,  and  has  acted  within 
his  duty  and  responsibility,  in  saying  that 
the  finding  of  the  Jmy  was  not  proper.  We 
hope  he  succeeds  in  having  the  case  con- 
sidered by  another  grand  Jury. 

The  indictments  cert>ainly  indicate  the 
vu-gency  of  State  attorneys  considering  the 
need  for  a  change  of  venue  in  the  Coleman 
case  and  in  the  case  of  three  Klansmen  In- 
dicted for  killing  another  civil  rights  worker 
in  the  same  county.  Does  any  one  now  be- 
lieve that  Just  verdicts  are  likely  to  be  re- 
tm-ned   by  trial  Juries  in  Lowndes  County? 


[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Oct.  1, 

1965] 

The  South  Has  a  New  Concern 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  comment  re- 
sponsibly about  a  trial  In  which  Judicial 
procedure  has  been  observed,  and  yet  pro- 
ceedings and  outcome  may  be  disturbing  to 
many. 

A  grand  Jury  returned  an  indictment  in 
the  Hayneville  shooting  of  a  young  seminar- 
ian from  the  East.  A  jury  was  selected. 
The  jury  acquitted.  No  jury  has  to  explain 
its  basis  of  judgment. 

Yet  a  man  was  certainly  killed  and  an- 
other wounded  in  Hayneville,  and  it  cannot 
matter  in  law  that  they  were  civil  rights 
workers. 

This  much  now  is  a  matter  of  record: 
That  once  again  a  civil  rights  worker  has 
been  killed  in  the  Deep  South  and  there  has 
been  an  acquittal. 

It  is  not  this  newspaper's  place  to  render 
judgment  on  the  Hayneville  case.  A  Jury 
empaneled  to  do  so  has  reached  the  only 
verdict  which  counts. 

But  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize 
that  with  other  cases  in  this  and  other 
Southern  States  a  pattern  has  emerged  which 
is  certain  to  stimulate  new  demand  for  Fed- 
eral power  of  trial  in  deaths  of  civil  rights 
workers.  Such  demand  will  be  offered  on  a 
claim  that  when  such  an  Individual  is  killed 
in  the  Deep  South,  there  la  little  chance  of 
a  State  co\irt  conviction  following. 

Southerners  must  concede  that  this  Is  a 
claim  which  from  the  record  cannot  be 
readily  rebuked  or  dismissed  and  they  surely 
cannot  help  but  be  concerned. 


(Prom  the  Atlanta   (Oa.)    Journal.  Oct.  5, 
1965] 
Arrxm  Hatnevd-lk 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  Irregular  handling 
and   swift  acquittal   in   the  killing   of  the 
Reverend   Jonathan    Daniels    at   Hayneville, 
Ala.,   that  State's  Episcopal   leadership   has 
Issued  strong  words  about  the  Implications. 
Such  words,  too  often  not  forthcoming  In 
the  past,  add  a  little  toward  establishing  a 
climate  of  responsibility. 

It  will  take  much  more,  of  course.  But  on 
such  an  occasion  we  are  glad  to  see  this  much 
take  place,  and  we  say  so  while  remaining 
aware  that  the  same  words  need  to  be  heard 
by  many  in  Georgia  as  well. 

"We  are  deeply  disturbed  to  have  heard  all 
too  many  church  members  condoning  the 
slaying  or  beating  of  civil  rights  workers, 
saying  such  things  as  'they  had  it  coming  to 
them'  or  'they  had  no  business  being  there,'  " 
said  Episcopal  Bishops  C.  C.  J.  Carpenter  and 
George  M.  Murray,  of  Alabama. 

They  said  they  hope  all  Christian  people 
In  Alabama  will  pray  that  "the  whole  process 
of  Indictment  and  trial  in  the  case  of  Jona- 
than Daniels  shall  in  no  wise  be  Interpreted 
as  a  license  to  kill  or  injure  those  with  whom 
we  disagree  or  whose  behavior  we  dis- 
approve.* •  •" 

The  tragic  fact  is  that,  without  regard  to 
the  Jury's  verdict  in  this  case,  many  people 
will  Interpret  the  handling  of  it  and  the  at- 
mosphere as  evidence  they  have  just  such  a 
license. 

Fortunately  there  are  other  voices  in  the 
South  besides  the  one  heard  in  Hayneville; 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  has  com- 
mented that  "Alabama  has  succeeded  again 
in  telling  the  world  that  those  who  come  to 
that  State  to  promote  equal  justice  for  all 
citizens  do  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives."  « 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  said: 
"Nothing  in  the  whole  prcweedlng  was  more 
shameful  than  the  appearance  of  local  clergy- 
men who  gave  absolution  to  the  affair,  fatally 
qualifying  one  of  the  great  commandments." 
And  within  Alabama,  these  words  came 
from  the  Birmingham  News: 

"It  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  that 
with  other  cases  in  this  and  other  Southern 
States  a  pattern  has  emerged  which  is  certain 
to  stimulate  new  demands  for  Federal  power 
of  trial  in  deaths  of  civil  rights  workers.  •  •  • 
"Such  demand  will  be  offered  on  a  claim 
that  when  such  an  Individual  is  killed  in  the 
Deep  South  there  Is  little  chance  of  a  State 
court  conviction  following.  Southerners 
must  concede  that  this  is  a  claim  which  from 
the  record  cannot  be  readily  rebuked  or  dis- 
missed and  they  surely  cannot  help  but  be 
concerned." 

We  think  many  southerners  are  and  will  b^ 
concerned  about  this,  and  more  must  be. 


[From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot, 
Oct.  1,  1965] 
A  Free  Man? 

Maybe  Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers, 
of  Alabama,  will  get  a  whack  at  Tom  Cole- 
man, whose  trial  and  acquittal  he  deplores, 
and  maybe  he  won't.  It  is  possible,  but  less 
than  likely,  that  Coleman,  having  come  clear 
in  the  shotgun  sla3rlng  of  an  Episcopal  sem- 
inarian, will  experience  a  harder  accoxmting 
to  justice  In  the  wounding  of  a  Catholic 
priest. 

Whatever  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the 
good  Lord  have  In  store  for  Tom  Coleman, 
he  may  not  be  as  free  a  man  as  the  head- 
lines from  Hayneville  say. 

He's  a  member  of  the  aristocracy,  or  what 
passes  for  it,  down  there.  A  part-time  dep- 
uty sheriff  and  the  father  of  a  State  trooper, 
he's  also  a  highway  engineer  and  the  son 
of  a  school  superintendent.  There  have  been 
Oolemans  of  note  In  Alabama.  Th\B  one  pre* 
sumably  la  familiar  with  the  class  and  re- 
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satisfied  on  the  score,  the  attorney 
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IProJn  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times,  Oct.  8,  1965] 
JvR-i  System  Still  Best  Guarantee  for 
Justice 
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yneville,  Ala.,  Jury  acquitted  Thomas 
a  part-time  deputy  sheriff,  for 
20  shotgun  slaying  of  a  seminary 
Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  27.  of  Keene. 
storm  of  protest  has  arisen.    Reme- 
e  been  proposed,  Including  one  that 
give    Federal    courts    Jurisdiction    in 
Arising  from  civil  rights  disturbances, 
almost  impossible  at  this  distance  to 
;he  merits  of  the  case  against  Cole- 
He  readily  admitted    that    he    killed 
but  he  claimed  that  Daniels  had  a 
his  hand.     One  defense  witness,  a 
of  the  defendant,  testified  that  Dan- 
"an  open  pocket  knife"  in  his  hand 
was  shot. 

is  at  least  a  presumption  that  the 

"reasonable  doubts"  as  to  the  guilt 

,  resolving  the  doubt  In  his  favor 

flfidlng  of  self-defense.    In  all  criminal 

course,  the  State  assumes  the  burden 

guilt  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 

may  have  failed  to  do  so.    Or  the 

have  required,  because  of  sympathy 

accused,  a  native  of  the  county,  a 

burden  of  proof  than  the  law  actually 

If  so,  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  Is 
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the  result  in   the  Alabama 
not   be   used   as    an   argument 
the  Jury  system,  as  some  are  doing, 
few  exceptions  the  atmosphere  of 
and  the  mood  of  a  Jury  cannot 
cheated  In  newspaper  accoiints  of  the 
Especially  important  to  Jurors  is  the 
or   of    witnesses.     Is    he    telling    the 
They  must  ask  themselves,  or  is  he 
ling  part  of  the  tTuth  or  an  outright 
irors,  not  the  Judge,  the  audience,  or 
opposing  attorneys,  are  charged  with  de- 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  testimony 
They   have    made    mistakes    In    the 
rhey  will  likely  make  mistakes  In  the 
Yet  the  function  of  juries  remains 
the  democratic  process. 
u"ors    In    the    Coleman    case    can    be 
charged  with  favoritism  to  the  de- 
then    they    must    answer    to    their 
ince.     But  this  ir,  certainly  not  to  say 
y  Jiiry  chosen  in  Alabama  will  Ignore 
and     the     evidence     in     favor     of 
hy  for  the  accused.    The  Jury  sj'stem 
1  ama  and  the  49  other  States  must  not 
fall  on  the  outcome  of  a  single  care. 
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[From  the  El  Pa-so   (Tex.) 
9.  1<jG5J 
It's  Not  the  System 
Sucl    miscarriages  of  justice  as  the  freeing 
of  the  )art-time  deputy  sheriff  who  killed  the 
young  Episcopal  minister  in  Hayneviile.  Ala.. 


have  raised  some  doubts  about  the  Jury 
system. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  principle 
of  trial  by  Jury — even  In  Hayneviile. 

The  fault  lies  not  with  the  system  but 
with  the  men  who  run  It. 

The  Jury  system  presupposes  there  will  be 
a  judge  who  conducts  the  trial  with  fairness 
and  firmness.  The  jury  system  cannot  carry 
the  burden  of  a  judge  who  allows  a  lawyer  to 
rant  and  rave  In  an  unbridled  appeal  to  race 
prejudice.  anti-Semitism,  and  antl-CathoU- 
cism  as  the  late  Matt  Murphy  did  in  the 
earlier  Hayneviile  trial  of  the  Klansman 
charged  with  the  slaying  of  a  woman  civil 
rights  worker. 

The  jury  systrm  cannot  operate  fairly 
under  the  handicap  of  a  judge  so  patently 
misguided  as  to  refuse  to  delay  the  trial  of 
the  minister's  slayer  until  such  a  key  witness 
as  the  priest  gravely  wounded  in  the  same 
shooting  could  testify. 

The  jury  system  cannot  work  as  our 
Founding  Fathers  Intended  unless  law  officers 
operate  without  bias.  No  one  believes  that 
law  enforcement  agencies — such  as  the  Ala- 
bama State  Police — were  as  diligent  In 
running  down  evidence  against  this  slayer  as 
they  would  have  been  had  the  case  been 
reversed  and  the  civil  rights  worker  had 
gimned  down  the  deputy. 

But  there  was  a  more  fundamental  handi- 
cap to  the  jury  system  in  Hayneviile — a 
handicap  in  the  makeup  of  the  jury  Itself. 

Jvu-ies  In  Alabama  are  run  by  a  Jury  com- 
mission. Alabama  State  law  says — except  in 
some  counties  where  local  laws  supersede  It — 
that  Jury  commissioners  are  named  by  the 
Governor  and  hold  office  only  until  the  next 
Governor  appoints  their  successors.  This 
makes  the  Jury  commissioners  the  Governor's 
patronage — an  open  Invitation  to  the  per- 
version of  the  complete  fairness  a  Jury  sys- 
tem must  have. 

The  jury  system  In  this  country  also  pre- 
supposes juries  will  be  a  true  cross  section 
of  the  community. 

Juries  in  Hayneviile  are  not  a  cross  section 
of  the  community.  Nor  are  they  in  many 
counties  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

No  women  serve  on  Juries  In  Alabama — 
an  insult  to  the  intellect  of  women  in  today's 
world  and  anything  but  democracy. 

Then  the  population  of  Lowndes  County, 
of  which  Hayneviile  is  the  county  seat,  is 
more  than  75  percent  Negro.  Yet  tlie  only 
Negroes  put  on  Jury  panels  are  1  to  2  out  of 
100 — Just  enough  to  pay  llpservice  to  Su- 
preme Court  rulings.  And  to  many  in 
Hayneviile  it  would  be  unthinkable  for 
Negroes  actually  to  serve  on  Juries  in  im- 
portant cases. 

Alabama  has  a  good  State  law  barring  cer- 
tain people  from  serving  on  juries — persons 
convicted  of  crimes  of  moral  turpitude,  ha- 
bitual drunkards  and  other  reasonable  limi- 
tations. 

But  the  law  does  not  say  that  all  in  the 
county  who  are  not  barred  by  law  must  be 
given  an  equal  chance  for  jury  duty.  The 
Jury  commission  can  virtually  handpick  any 
panel.  Link  It  up  with  tlie  political  appoint- 
ment of  jury  commissioners  and  the  possi- 
bilities are  evident. 

But  forgetting  about  Al.abama  -forgetting 
about  the  race  question — too  long  in  too 
many  places  In  this  coxmtry  jury  panels  have 
been  picked  on  a  "father  knov/s  best"  philos- 
ophy. Hayneviile  Is  simply  the  ultimate 
flowering  of  such  a  misuse  of  the  Jury 
machinery. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  what  has  happened  In 
Hayneviile — and  in  other  places  In  the  South 
and  the  Nation — made  any  sizable  number  of 
/anorlcans  doubt  the  eflcctivcne.ss  of  the  jury 
system. 

What  has  happened  in  Hayneviile  .should 
make  us  all  determined  to  blot  out  the 
f.lju;es  of  the  jury  system  .so  it  can  be  what 
it  really  is — our  one  best  liope  of  Justice  for 
all  men. 


[Prom   the   Abilene    (Tex.)    Reporter  New« 
Oct.  10,  1965] 

Jury   System   Has   Flaws,   bttt  Still  VrrAr 
TO  Justice 

What  many  feel  was  a  miscarriage  of  jug. 
tice  In  Alabama  has  cast  doubts  on  one  of 
our  most  ancient  protections  against  tyr- 
anny,  the  Jury  system. 

A  Hayneviile,  Ala.,  Jury  acquitted  Thomas 
L.  Coleman,  a  part-time  deputy  sheriff,  for 
the  August  20  shotgun  slaying  of  a  seminary 
student,  Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  27.  of  Keene 
N.H.  A  storm  of  protest  has  arisen.  Rem.! 
edies  have  been  proposed,  including  one 
that  would  give  Federal  courts  jurisdiction 
in  cases  arising  from  civil  rights  disturb- 
ances. 

It  is  almost  impossible  at  this  distance  to 
Judge  the  merits  of  the  case  against  Cole- 
man. He  readily  admitted  that  he  killed 
Daniels,  but  he  claimed  that  Daniels  had  a 
knife  In  his  hand.  One  defense  witness,  a 
cousin  of  the  defendant,  testified  that  Dan- 
iels had  "an  open  pocketknife"  in  his  liand 
when  he  was  shot. 

There  is  at  least  a  presumption  that  the 
Jury  had  "reasonable  doubts"  as  to  the  guilt 
of  Coleman,  resolving  the  doubt  In  his  favor 
on  a  finding  of  self-defense.  In  all  criminal 
cases,  of  course,  the  State  assumes  the  bur- 
den  of  proving  guilt  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  The  State  may  have  failed  to  do  so. 
Or  the  Jury  may  have  required,  because  o( 
sympathy  for  the  accused,  a  native  of  the 
county,  a  greater  burden  of  proof  than  the 
law  actually  requires.  If  so,  a  miscarriage 
of  Justice  Is  plain. 

Nevertheless,  the  result  in  the  Alabama 
case  should  not  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  Jury  system,  as  some  are  doing. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  atmosphere  of 
the  courtroom  and  the  mood  of  a  Jury  can- 
not be  re-created  in  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  trial.  Especially  important  to  Jurors  is 
the  demeanor  of  witnesses.  Is  he  telling 
the  truth?  They  must  ask  themselves,  or  Is 
he  Just  telling  part  of  the  truth  or  an  out- 
right lie?  Jurors,  not  the  judge,  the  audience 
or  the  opposing  attorneys,  are  charged  with 
determining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  testi- 
mony given.  They  have  made  mistakes  In 
the  past.  They  will  likely  make  mistakes  In 
the  future.  Yet  the  function  of  Juries  re- 
mains  vital   to   the   democratic   process. 

If  Jurors  In  the  Coleman  case  can  be 
rightly  charged  with  favoritism  to  the  de- 
fendant, then  they  must  answer  to  their 
conscience.  But  this  is  certainly  not  to  say 
that  every  Jury  chosen  In  Alabama  will  ig- 
nore the  law  and  the  evidence  In  favor 
of  sympathy  for  the  accused.  The  Jury  sys- 
tem in  Alabama  and  the  49  other  States 
must  not  stand  or  fall  on  the  outcome  of  a 
single  case. 


iJovember  12  ^  19  G  5 
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[From   the  Newark    (N.J.)    News,   Sept.  30, 

1965] 

Alabama  Justice 

A  grand  Jury  sitting  In  Lowndes  County, 
Ala.,  Indicted  the  man  accused  of  killing  an 
Episcopalian  seminarian  and  critically 
wounding  a  Catholic  priest,  not  for  murder, 
but  for  the  lesser  charge  of  manslaughter. 

The  grand  Jurors  acted  on  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  the  seminarian  and  the  priest, 
both  volunteer  civil  rights  workers,  were 
armed — one  with  a  6-inch  knife;  the  other 
with  a  pistol. 

In  the  opinion  of  Alabama's  attorney  gen- 
eral, such  testimony  was  perjured.  No 
weapons  have  been  produced.  The  nearest 
to  an  accounting  comes  from  Col.  Al  Lingo, 
Governor  Wallace's  deputy  In  charge  of  pub- 
lic safety,  who  says,  "a  Negro  was  seen  run- 
ning away  with  them." 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  Attorney  General 
Flowers  took  over  the  case  from  local  prose- 
cutors. Tlmt's  .nlso  why  Mr.  Flowers  .isked 
that  the  tri-il  bo  delayed,  at  least  uulil  the 


riest.  Father  Richard  Morrisroe,  was  able  to 

''^i  the  interest  of  Justice.  Judges  normally 
-ant  such  requeste,  especially  when  they 
S«ae  frwn  tli®  State's  highest  legal  officer. 
Jathia  case  Circuit  Judge  Thagard  acted 
iritb  dispatch.  He  summarily  removed  the 
attorney  general  from  the  case.  He  turned 
It  back  to  the  local  prosecutor  and  those  who 
nroduced  what  Attorney  General  Flowers  re- 
gards as  perjured  testhnony.  He  ordered  the 
^8l  to  proceed  forthwith. 

Thus  was  Justice  foreclosed  In  Lowndes 
County,  Ala. 

rprom  the  Augtista  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  Oct.  2. 
'  19651 

Justice  Takes  a  Beating 

To  sit  in  Judgment  without  being  com- 
pletely knowledgeable  of  facts  ma^  be  to  re- 
flect opinion  that   U  without  substance. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  not  to  view  with  utter- 
bewilderment  and  complete  dlsapi>robatlon 
the  verdict  of  the  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  Jury 
which  exonerated  special  deputy  sheriff  Tom 
Coleman  in  the  shotgun  slaying  of  a  civil 
rights  worker. 

No  one  with  a  sense  of  right  can  help  but 
be  outraged  by  what  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
0068  miscarriage  of  Justice.  It  strains  cre- 
dulity virtually  to  the  breaking  point  to  ac- 
cept the  Jury's  findings — as  one  must  on  the 
basis  of  the  deputy's  plea  of  self-defense — 
that,  af  all  people,  an  Episcopal  seminary 
student  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  would 
be  so  menacing  that  the  law  enforcement 
officer  would  fear  for  his  life  when  he  cut 
them  down  with  shotgun  blasts  killing  the 
student  and  wovinding  the  priest. 

Such  seeming  lack  of  regard  for  human 
life  by  the  Alabama  Jury  does  a  disservice 
to  every  white  resident  of  Alabama^ — and  the 
South— who  believes  In  human  dignity  and 
justice  under  the  law. 

And  while  It  hardly  represents  the  feelings 
of  the  large  majority  of  white  Alabamlans, 
the  verdict,  as  -was  pointed  out  by  that  State's 
Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers,  "again 
places  the  good  name  of  Alabama  and  her 
people  on  the  bigoted  stake  of  racism." 

[Prom  the   Charlotte    (N.C.)    News,    Oct.    1. 
1965] 

Travesty  in  Alabama 

Once  again  travesty  on  Justice  has  been 
perpetrated  in  Alabaima. 

The  trial  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Thomas  L. 
Coleman  for  the  killing  of  a  clergyman 
can  only  be  described  as  farce  of  the  lowest 
order.  Arrested  for  murder,  Coleman  was 
indicted  for  manslaughter.  He  was  tried 
over  the  protests  of  the  State's  attorney 
general  in  the  absence  of  the  key  state  wit- 
ness. He  was  tried  for  the  killing  of  a  civil 
rights  worker  by  an  all-white  Jury.  In  two 
hours  this  Jury  freed  Coleman. 

Perhaps  the  atmosphere  In  which  this  trial 
was  conducted  was  best  described  in  the 
words  of  one  prospective  Juror  who  said  he 
bad  a  fixed  opinion  in  the  matter:  He 
thought  the  defendant  was  Innocent. 
Lowndes  County  did  not  give  this  defendant 
a  fair  trial :  It  had  a  fixed  opinion  that  he 
was  Innocent. 

In  a  few  short  years  Alabama  has  sup- 
planted Mississippi  as  the  State  in  which  a 
fair  trial  Is  least  likely  when  race  is  at  issue. 
In  1963  a  Baltimore  postman  named  William 
L.  Moore  was  shot  down  on  an  Alabama 
highway  and  the  man  arrested  for  shooting 
him  freed  by  a  grand  Jury.  Earlier  this  year 
an  Alabama  Klansman  was  freed  on  a  charge 
of  slaying  Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzo  in  Lowndes 
County  when  a  Jury  deadlocked.  Now  the 
Kene  once  again  is  Lowndes  and  once  again 
*he  outcome  could  have  been  predicted 
»liead  of  time  with  the  greatest  ease. 

None  of  this  has  happened  in  a  political 
vacuum.  In  the  background  has  been  the 
Attitude    of    Gov.    George    Wallace,    wboM 


rabble-rousing  speeches  and  blatant  race 
hatred  have  contributed  mightily  to  his 
State's  descent  In  the  esteem  of  the  Nation. 
Governor  'Wallace  talks  about  improving 
Alabama's  "Image."  yet  his  own  actions  have 
done  most  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
liberty  Ls  alien  and  Justice  is  absent. 

This  atmosphere  will  linger  imtil  the 
State's  political  leadership  matures.  It  will 
linger  as  long  as  that  leadership  is  willing 
to  trade  off  everything — even  Including  the 
respect  a  State  should  have  from  its  sister 
States — in  an  effort  to  maintain  Its  popu- 
larity. 

That  Is  what  is  wrong  In  Alabama:  It* 
leadership  has  refused  to  lead. 


JFrom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times, 
Oct.  1,  1965] 
Travesty  in  Alabama 
Tom  Coleman,  the  Alabama  deputy  sheriff 
who  gunned  down  a  young  ministerial  stu- 
dent active  In  the  civil  rights  movement,  has 
been  acquitted.    He  wasn't  even  being  tried 
for  murder,  but  for  manslaughter;  his  trial 
proceeded  despite  the  absence  of  a  key  pros- 
ecution  witness    hospitalized   from   wounds 
inflicted  by  the  same  deputy. 

This  Is  white  man's  Justice  In  Alabama. 
It  highlights  the  fate  threatened  for  any  who 
attempt  to  protest  its  inequities  or  protect 
its  victims. 

The  death  of  Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  27-year- 
old  seminarian,  was  a  tragedy — the  ultimate 
cost  of  his  willingness  to  witness  a  belief  In 
human  rights  and  a  faith  in  their  triumph 
an3rwhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  acquittal  of  Deputy  Coleman  is  a 
travesty,  an  addition  to  the  bill  of  injustices 
being  nm  up  In  Alabama  by  its  race  haters 
and  their  decent  fellow  travelers. 

This  Is  no  indictment  of  a  whole  State  or 
an  entire  people.  It  is  one  more  brushstroke, 
blood  red,  In  the  nightmarish  picture  of  a 
readiness  to  kill,  and  to  condone  it,  if  the 
victim  can  be  Identified  with  the  campaign 
for  extension  and  protection  of  lawful  rights. 
Alabama  Attorney  General  Richmond 
Flowers  did  his  best  to  prevent  this  blot  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  State.  He  may  have 
committed  political  suicide  but  he  tried.  He 
entered  the  case  when  the  Lowndes  County 
grand  Jury  returned  the  manslaughter  in- 
dictment; he  complained  publicly  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  official  Investigation  and 
preparation;  he  tried  to  delay  the  trial  when 
the  Reverend  Richard  Morrisroe,  wounded 
when  Mr.  Daniels  was  slain,  was  unable  to 
appear.  His  insistence  on  these  obviotisly 
Justified  points  resulted  In  his  removal  from 
prosecution  of  the  case  by  the  trial  Judge  in 
an  unprecedented  action. 

The  defense  produced  two  witnesses  who 
said  they  saw  a  knife  held  by  Mr.  Daniels  and 
what  looked  like  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  In 
Father  Morrlsroe's  hand.  Neither  weapon 
was  exhibited;  other  witnesses  and  a  sworn 
statement  from  Father  Morrisroe  denied  they 
ever  existed.  The  two  young  men  may  have 
been  hated  for  their  acceptance  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man;  they  could  not  have 
been  known  as  men  of  violence  who  went 
about  armed. 

But  this  was  the  basis  on  which  Tom 
Coleman  was  acquitted.  He  was  the  benefi- 
ciary of  a  legal  system  which  we  accept  be- 
catise  it  errs  so  seldom,  sometimes  In  honesty, 
sometimes  when  abused.  Mr.  Daniels  was  the 
victim  of  a  social  system  which  can  hold  the 
law  In  its  hand  and  mold  its  local  decisions, 
no  matter  how  unjust. 

Mr.  Daniels  died  for  his  beliefs;  Deputy 
Ooleman  must  live  with  his  conscience. 


Justice  but  rather  an  example  ot  Lowndee 
County  Justice. 

That  they  are  no  longer  the  same  thing 
Is  testimony  to  the  change  that  must  occur 
In  many  areas  of  the  South  before  j-ustloe 
can  become  a  commonly  understood  term. 

The  respected  attorney  general  of  Alabama, 
Richmond  Flowers,  says  that  the  prosecution 
cannot  get  a  fair  trial  in  Lowndes  County. 
He  wants  to  wait,  not  only  for  a  better  time, 
but  also  for  what  he  feels  is  a  proper  in- 
dictment— murder,  not  merely  manslaughter. 
Thomas  L.  Coleman.  55.  a  prominent 
Haynev'lle  citizen,  part-time  deputy,  and 
Alabama  Highway  Department  engineer,  was 
arrested  for  the  fatal  shooting  of  Jonathan 
M.  Daniels,  27,  outside  a  grocery  store  near 
Hayneviile. 

The  State  says  Coleman  also  shot  and  seri- 
ously wounded  the  Reverend  Richard  Mor- 
risroe, a  Catholic  priest  from  Chicago.  Both 
men  were  there — Daniels  from  Keene,  NJI. — 
aiding  and  participating  in  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrations. 

Police  charged  Coleman  with  murder,  but 
the  Lowndes  County  grand  Jury,  acting  on 
the  request  of  Solicitor  Arthur  E.  Gamble,  Jr., 
indicted  him  for  manslaughter. 

Flowers  was  sharply  critical  of  the  solici- 
tor's effort  from  the  start.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral wants  to  delay  proceedings  imtll  the 
wounded  Morrisroe  can  come  from  a  Chicago 
hospital  to  testify,  and  avoid  prosecution 
on  the  manslaughter  charge  while  trying  to 
get  an  Indictment  for  murder. 

H  the  trial  continues  on  the  manslaughter 
charge — as  the  presiding  Judge  Insists — it 
will  be  Impossible  to  indict  for  murder  later. 
The  double  Jeopardy  rule  will  prevent  It. 

But  Judge  T.  Werth  Thagard,  in  a  move  re- 
ported to  be  unprecedented  in  Alabama  court 
procedure,  has  ordered  the  attorney  general 
out  of  the  case  and  told  the  Lowndes  County 
solicitor  to  proceed. 

Lowndes  County  already  has  an  unenviable 
reputation.  It  was  there  that  Mrs.  Viola 
Lluzzo  was  killed  by  klansmen  as  an  after- 
math of  the  Selma-to-Montgomery  march. 
The  citizens  of  Lowndes  haven't  brought 
themselves  to  an  Impartial  Judgment  of  the 
perpetrators  of  that  act  yet. 

Now.  as  the  Nation  again  watches  Alabama, 
those  In  Alabama  who  used  to  ttim  such  a 
nearly  monolithic  face  to  the  Nation  are 
themselves  looking  at  Lowndes  County. 

The  hopeful  note  is  that  men  like  Flowers 
are  miLking  it  clearer  every  day  that  the 
acts  of  men  like  Coleman  are  not  to  be  con- 
doned, even  In  Alabama. 

And,  someday,  well  be  able  to  say,  even  in 
Lowndes  Oovmty. 


The  Record  of  tbe  89tli  Congress,  1st 
Session:  Report  to  the  People  of  die 
Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin 


[Prom  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)    Observer,  Sept. 

30,  1965] 

Alabama  Justtcs  Is  Changino 

Tbe  significant  thing  about  the  trial  of 
the  i>art-time  Alabama  deputy  accused  of 
slaying  an  Kplscopal  seminary  student  Is 
tbat  It  Is  no  longer  an  example  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  his- 
toric session  of  Congress  is  ending. 
Since  January,  this  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  has  worked  unceasingly 
and  has  compiled  a  record  of  legislative 
achievement  seldom  equaled  in  American 
history. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  review  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  few  months. 

As  has  been  my  custom  since  my  first 
election  to  Congress,  I  wish  to  report 
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to  tt  e  people  of  my  district — the  Fourth 
Distilct  of  Wisconsin — on  the  work  of 
the  session  and.  In  particular,  on  my 
votes  and  actions  as  their  Representative. 

In  a  sense,  a  Member  of  Congress  builds 
his  leputation  with  each  vote  taken  in 
this  xxly.  No  piece  of  legislation  is  uni- 
versi  lly  popular  and  no  man  can  hope,  or 
inde  id  should  try,  to  please  everyone. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  my  desire 
to  a<  vance  the  interests  and  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  my  district 
and  he  Nation. 

TUB  I  9TH  CONGHESS,    1ST  SESSION;    AN   OVERALL 
VIEW 

Hi  itorians  almost  certainly  will  view 
the  egislative  results  of  the  1st  session 
of  tlie  89th  Congress  eis  the  most  im- 
port jit  and  far  reaching  of  any  peace- 
time session. 

If  the  2d  session  proves  as  fruit- 
ful IS  the  1st — which  appears  likely — 
the  :  9th  Congress  may  go  down  as  the 
Natii  n's  most  productive  and  signiflcant 
of  all  times. 

Diring  the  session  a  number  of  lofty 
socla  welfare  goals  were  achieved  which 
had   ong  been  stymied. 

I  lefer,  of  course,  to  Federal  aid  for 
elem  sntary  and  secondary  schools,  medi- 
cal c  ire  for  the  aged  under  social  secu- 
rity, and  the  revision  of  the  outmoded 
natl(  nal  origins  quota  system  of  Immi- 
gratl  3n. 

TliBse  programs  and  others  enacted 
duibi;  the  session  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully pressed  by  other  Democratic  admin- 
Istra  ions,  including  those  of  Presidents 
Trun  lan  and  Kennedy. 

Pr  sident  Johnson  succeeded  where 
they  had  been  frustrated  because  of  the 
Dem>cratic  landslide  in  the  1964  elec- 
tions ,  The  people  of  the  United  States — 
throi  igh  their  action  at  the  ballot  box — 
Indic  ated  their  trust  in  President  John- 
son I  nd  the  Democratic  Party. 

Tl  e  voters  were  not  merely  voting  for 
Pres  dent  Johnson  on  the  basis  of  his 
pers<  nality;  they  were  delivering  a  man- 
'  ■  |in  favor  of  the  Great  Society  plat- 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
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Tl:  is  they  proved  by  electing  many  new 
Dem»crats  to  Congress  to  help  speed 
need  id  legislation  to  enactment.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  a  pact  was  concluded 
betw  ;en  the  American  people  and  the 
Demi  icratic  Party  last  fall. 

To  ascertain  how  well  the  party  kept 
Its  si  Je  of  the  bargain  it  is  instructive  to 
plac(  side  by  side  the  promises  made  by 
the  I  emocratic  platform  of  1964  and  the 
fulfil  ment  of  these  promises  in  1965  by 
a  De:  nocratic  administration  and  a  Dem- 
ccra  ic  Congress. 

Ml  3ICARE    AND    AID    TO    OLDER    AMERICANS 

Tt  e  1964  platform  promised : 


will  continue  to  fight  until  we  have 

in    Including    hospital    care    for 

Americans  In  the  Eocial  security  pro- 


medicare  bill  was  enacted.  It  es- 
a  program  of  hospital  and  med- 
nsurance  for  the  aged  which  is,  in 
<  pinion,  one  of  the  best,  most  com- 
preh  ;nsive,  and  most  practical  ever  pro- 
posei  I. 

Pe-haps  the  most  sweeping  piece  of 
soclajl  legislation  enacted  in  the  United 


States,  the  medicare  act  provides  two 
basic  health  care  programs. 

There  is  a  basic  hospital  insurance 
program  which  provides  up  to  60  days  of 
hospitalization — over  the  first  $40 — 100 
days  of  posthospital  care,  and  100  visits 
by  a  home  nurse.  This  is  financed 
through  social  security  contributions  and 
covers  almost  everyone  over  65  years  old. 

The  second  program  is  a  voluntary 
one  costing  citizens  over  65  $3  a  month. 
It  provides  physicians'  services — over  the 
first  $50 — 60  days  of  care  in  a  psychiatric 
or  tuberculosis  hospital,  and  additional 
100  home  health  visits,  and  other  med- 
ical and  health  services,  including  diag- 
nostic tests  and  rental  of  medical  equip- 
ment. 

The  medicare  program  will  aid  more 
than  18  million  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  who  are  over  65. 

It  will  free  the  lives  of  these  senior 
citizens  from  fears  that  ill  health  may 
rob  them  of  the  savings  of  a  lifetime. 
It  will  help  insure  that  no  elderly  per- 
son— no  matter  how  poor — will  languish 
and  suffer  without  needed  medical  care. 

The  same  bill  which  established  medi- 
care also  provided  a  7 -percent  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1965,  and  expanded  med- 
ical programs  for  the  blind,  disabled,  and 
dependent  children. 

Further,  the  1964  Democratic  platform 
promised  that — 

We  will  enhance  the  security  of  older 
Americans  by  •  •  •  offering  opportunities 
like  those  provided  for  the  young  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  authorizes  $17.5 
million  in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  for  grants 
to  States  and  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  for  developing  programs 
for  the  aged. 

The  act  also  established  a  new  Ad- 
ministration on  the  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  administer  the  grants,  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  of  ideas  and  information, 
and  to  do  research  into  the  subject  of 
aging. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  believe  it  is  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  making  the  lives  of 
our  senior  citizens  richer  and  more 
satisfying. 

AID    TO    EDUCATION 

On  the  important  subject  of  education, 
the  platform  was  explicit : 

The  demands  on  the  already  Inadequate 
sources  of  State  and  local  revenues  place  a 
serious  limitation  on  education.  New 
methods  of  financing  aid  must  be  explored 
Including  the  channeling  of  federally  col- 
lected revenues  to  all  levels  of  education. 

Not  only  were  nev/  methods  of  provid- 
ing aid  to  education  explored  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  new 
methods  were  enacted  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  first  general  school  aid  bill  became 
law.  This  measure  aids  approximately 
5  million  educationally  deprived  children 
from  low-inccme  families  and  authorizes 
grants  to  school  districts  in  95  percent  of 
the  Nation's  counties.  The  total  first 
year  cost  of  the  bill  is  estimated  at  $1.1 
billion. 


The  act  provides  direct  grants  to  poor 
school  districts,  gives  grants  to  States  to 
purchase  hbrary  and  text  books,  estab- 
lishes supplementary  education  programa 
and  regional  educational  laboratories 
and  strengthens  State  departments  of 
education. 

This  bill  confirms  that  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  recognized  that  tlie 
youth  of  America  is  the  best  hope  for  a 
better  world  tomorrow  and  is  our  great- 
est natural  resource.  What  is  more,  all 
eligible  schoolchildren  are  being  as- 
sisted, regardless  of  the  kind  of  school- 
public  or  parochial — which  they  attend. 

Of  higher  education,  the  platform  said: 

In  order  to  Insure  that  all  students  who 
can  meet  the  requirement  for  college  en- 
trance can  continue  their  education,  we  pro- 
pose an  expanded  program  of  public  scholar- 
ships, guaranteed  loans,  and  work-study 
programs. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  passed  by 
the  89th  Congress  expanded  and  im- 
proved existing  programs  designed  to 
provide  the  university  facilities  and 
scholarships  so  necessary  to  the  full  edu- 
cation of  American  youth.  It  also  in- 
itiated a  program  of  low-Interest  Gov- 
ernment-insured loans  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students. 

Congress  also  has  moved  to  meet  prob- 
lems  caused  by  school  dropouts  and 
juvenile  delinquents.  The  sad  fact  Is 
that  almost  1  million  young  people  quit 
school  each  year. 

Today  the  dropouts  have  several  pro- 
grams through  which  they  can  direct 
their  energies  productively.  Some  12,000 
have  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps.  Another 
200,000  youngsters  are  participating  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects. 
And  80,000  other  eager  yoimg  people  are 
finding  new  opportunities  in  the  work- 
study  program. 

The  89th  Congress  also  extended  and 
expanded  a  program  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  become  an  active 
partner  with  States  and  communities 
fighting  juvenile  delinquency  through 
special  education,  recreation,  employ- 
ment and  social  work  projects. 

EXCISE    TAX    REDUCTION THE   ECONOMY 

In  accord  with  the  admonition  In  the 
Democratic  platform  that  "we  should 
carefully  review  all  our  excise  taxes  and 
eliminate  those  that  are  obsolete,"  the 
89th  Congress  repealed  or  reduced  excise 
taxes  on  hundreds  of  items. 

By  January  1,  1967,  the  reductions  will 
total  $4.6  billion  on  automobiles,  kitchen 
appliances,  telephone  calls,  cosmetics, 
and  gift  items.  This  results  in  savings  to 
consumers  and  a  boost  to  family  budgets. 

For  example,  a  new  $300  washing  ma- 
chine costs  $15  less  than  it  did:  a  $15 
suitcase  or  handbag,  $1.50  less;  a  $1  tube 
of  lipstick  10  cents  less. 

The  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  has  pro- 
duced more  sales  for  many  retailers. 
They  also  are  spared  the  paperwork  re- 
quired by  these  Federal  excises. 

Tax  reduction,  according  to  the  econ- 
omists, has  had  a  healthy  impact  on  the 
national  economy.  The  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  of  the  administration  have 
been  an  Important  factor  in  sustaining 
the  longest  peacetime  economic  expan- 
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sion  in  history;   it  is  now  In  its  57th 

^m  recent  months,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped  to  a  nationwide  7-year 
^yg  In  Milwaukee  County  the  unem- 
Dioyment  rate  is  about  the  lov/est  of  any 
major  urban  area  in  the  country. 

put  In  human  terms,  more  people  have 
iobs— more  people  know  the  security, 
self-satisfaction,  and  confidence  of 
steady  employment. 

4NTIP0VERTT    AND    REGIONAL    DEVEtOPMENT 

in  order  to  spread  the  abundance  of 
our  affluent  society  to  all  our  citizens  and 
thus  insure  continued  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  American  economy,  Con- 
gress took  action  during  1965  to  con- 
tinue the  war  on  poverty  and  to  aid  the 
development  of  depressed  areas  within 
our  borders.  . 

To  aid  in  this  task  an  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  has  been 
created.  This  new  agency  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  the 
development  of  new  jobs  and  new  indus- 
tries in  economically  distressed  regions. 

To  Appalachia.  the  most  poverty 
stricken  of  distressed  regions,  Congress 
directed  special  attention.  A  6-year,  $1 
billion  economic  program  was  enacted  for 
the  12-State  Appalachia  area. 

The  war  on  poverty  program  was  ex- 
tended through  June  of  1968  in  an  ex- 
panded form,  and  $1.8  bilUon  was  au- 
thorized for  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

Also  extended  and  expanded  was  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  This  legislation  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  another  one-half  million 
unemployed  Americans  to  be  retrained  in 
new  and  needed  job  skills. 

HOUSING    AND   URBAN   AFFAIRS 

Just  as  economic  development  meas- 
ures were  specifically  called  for  by  the 
Democratic  1964  platform,  so  too  was 
legislation  affecting  housing  and  urban 
affairs.    It  said: 

We  believe  a  department' devoted  to  urban 
affairs  should  be  added  to  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  problems 
caused  by  the  swift  urbanization  of  the 
Nation,  created  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  admiruster  Federal  programs  which 
affect  city  dwellers. 

Also  approved  was  an  expanded  hous- 
ing program,  including  rent  supplements 
for  low -income  families,  housing  reha- 
bilitation grants  and  public  housing  for 
handicapped  persons. 

HEALTH    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

In  the  area  of  health  and  environ- 
mental safety  and  improvement,  it  is  re- 
markable to  compare  the  promise  of  the 
platform  with  the  performance  of  the 
89th  Congress: 

We  win  further  expand  our  health  facili- 
ties •  •  •  especially  »  *  •  research  labora- 
tories. 


Congress  enacted  a  5-year  program  of 
project  grants  to  develop  some  25  multi- 


purpose regional  medical  centers  to  fight 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other 
diseases.  It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  first 
of  these  grants  wlU  go  to  the  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  area. 

We  win  •  •  •  continue  to  Insist  that  our 
drugs  and  medicines  are  safe  and  effective. 

Stricter  controls  were  placed  on  the 
possession,  distribution,  and  disposal  of 
depressing  barbiturates  and  stimulating 
amphetamines. 

We  shall  •  •  •  continue  the  attack  •  •  • 
on  eliminating  the  pollution  of  our  rivers 
and  streams. 

Passed  was  a  4-year,  $80  milUon  pro- 
gram to  combat  water  pollution  in  inter- 
state waters  and  increased  Federal  grants 
for  research  and  construction  of  water 
pollution  control  projects. 

We  shall  •  •  •  continue  the  attack  we 
have  laimched  on  the  polluted  air  that  en- 
velopes our  cities. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  authorized  by  Congress 
to  recommend  means  to  control  pollu- 
tion from  automobile  exhausts.  Also 
authorized  was  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  air  pollution  control  laboratory. 

We  shall  Intensify  our  efforts  to  solve  the 
critical  water  problems  of  many  sections  of 
this  country  by  desaltnlzatlon. 

The  authorization  for  the  Federal 
saline  water  program  was  extended 
through  1972  and  its  funds  increased  to 
$185  million. 

OTHER    IMPORTANT    ACTIONS 

Among  other  important  actions,  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation  to : 

Replace  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system  in  our  immigration 
laws  with  a  system  of  preferential  admis- 
sions for  immigrants  with  needed  skills 
or  training,  or  close  relatives  in  the 
United  States; 

Authorize  Federal  registrars  to  imder- 
take  voter  registration  in  those  areas 
where  local  oflBcials  discriminate  against 
Negro  voters ; 

Estabhsh  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  provide  $63 
million  through  fiscal  1968  for  endow- 
ments in  creative  and  performing  arts 
and  scholarships  in  humanities; 

Restrict  imsightly  billboards  along 
interstate  and  primary  highways,  and 
undertake  the  removal  or  screening  of 
junkyards; 

Propose  a  constitutional  amendment 
establishing  procedures  for  the  Vice 
President  to  exercise  Presidential  powers 
when  the  President  is  imable  to  do  so 
and  for  filling  vice-presidential  vacan- 
cies. 

Three  bills  in  which  I  was  particularly 
interested  passed  this  session.  One  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  organize  the 
celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  Pere  Jacques  Marquette 
in  North  America.  The  second  author- 
ized the  domestic  showing  of  the  USIA 


film  on  the  life  of  President  Kermedy, 
"Years  of  Lightning— Day  of  Drums."  A 
third  bill,  repealing  the  so-called  cabaret 
tax  was  included  in  the  general  excise 
tax  repeal. 

NATIONAL  SECURrrT  AND  FOREIGN   POLICY 

Although  the  reputation  of  the  89th 
Congress  rests  mainly  on  the  important 
domestic  legislation  it  has  eriacted.  Con- 
gress also  has  taken  some  significant 
actions  in  national  security  and  foreign 

affairs. 

Approved  were  appropriations  to  make 
possible  the  expanded  Armed  Forces  nec- 
essary for  the  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 
The  overwhelming  majorities  by  which 
military  appropriations  bills  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  were  proof  of 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  in  Con- 
gress for  President  Johnson's  policies  for 
halting  Communist  aggression  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Other  funds  approved  by  Congress  will 
allow  the  pursuit  of  major  new  develop- 
ments in  strategic  weapons  systems.  In- 
sure the  continued  progress  of  America's 
atomic  energy  program  and  help  the 
United  States  to  a  first  place  in  space. 

In  order  to  help  other  nations  remain 
strong  against  Conmaunist  aggression 
and  to  develop  stable,  progressive  soci- 
eties. Congress  approved  $1.2  billion  In 
miUtary  assistance  and  $2  billion  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  It  also  appropriated  funds  to 
continue  the  highly  successful  Peace 
Corps,  increased  the  contribution  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
continued  programs  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

WHAT    REMAINS    TO    BE    DONE 

Although  the  accomplishments  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  were 
many  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  2d 
session  wliich  will  convene  in  January 
1966. 

Among  the  essential  bills  are  two  of 
particular  interest  to  the  workingman: 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  extension  of  the 
minimum  wage  laws. 

The  House  voted  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  way  back  in  July  1965.  But  the 
bill  was  obstructed  in  the  Senate  by  a 
RepubUcan  filibuster.  Minimum  wage 
legislation  has  been  considered  by  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
should  be  acted  upon  early  in  the  next 
session. 

I  am  hopeful  of  action  on  bills  which  I 
have  introduced  into  Corigress,  particu- 
larly the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act, 
which  provides  tax  deduction  for  adop- 
tion expenses,  and  the  bill  to  curb  the 
traffic  in  obscene  literature  through  the 
mails  by  regulating  the  use  of  mailing 
lists. 

VOTING  RECORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  table  which  lists  the  major 
legislative  bills  considered  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  my  position 
and  vote  on  each  of  them,  and  their 
present  status  or  ultimate  disposition: 


Voted 
Voted 
Voted 
Voted 


l)r. 
I)r. 
br. 
I)r. 


Sponso  ed. 
Spooso  ed. 
Sponso  ed . 
Sponso  ed . 

fir. 

fir. 

01  ed. 

f  T. 

f  .r. 

01  1><1. 


Voted 
Voted 

Sponsc 
Voted 
Voted 
Spun.'; 


Voted  f  r  _ 
N'oted  U  T.. 
Voted  fi  r . . 


Voted 
Voted 
Voted 
Voted 

Spoils 


f  r. 
ir. 

f  T. 

f  r. 
SOI  jd 


Voted 
Voted 


fir. 
(  r. 


Voted  t  r. 
Sponsoi  ?d 

f  r. 

f  r. 


Voted 

Voted 

Sponsored 

fir. 


fir. 


Voted 

Voted 

Sponsored 

Voted 

Voted 

Voted 

Voted 

t^ponsoi 


fir. 
fir. 
f<r 
f<r 


'd 


-poll 
Spon 
Voted 

Voted 


SOI  ?d 


Sponsoi  !d 
""       "f<r 


f<r 


f(r 


f<r 


Voted 
Voted 
Supporl 

Sjwnsoi  ?d 


\oted 
Voted 
Voted 


Voted  f(  r... 
Voted  f(  r... 
Sponsoi  'd . . 
Voted  f(  r... 
Voted  f(  r. . . 
Voted  f<  r... 

Supporl 

Sponsor  'd.. 
Sponsor  ;d.. 
Sjwnsoi  'd  _ . 
Voted  ft  r... 
Voted  f(  r... 


\  oted  f(  r 
Spotisortd. 


Vcted  U. 

Voted  f(  r 

Spoi  ?or  'd 
Voted  U  r 
Sponsoi 


Voted  f(  r 
\'oted  f<  r  . 
Sponsoi  -d. 
Voted  fi  r. 
Si>onfoi  >d. 
Voted  f(  r  . 


sponsoi 
SjMinsoi 
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f(r 
f(r. 

f(r. 


Issue 


INTERNATIONAL  ArTAIU 

$115,000,000  authorliatlon  for  Peace  Corps  activities 

Abolishing  the  national  origins  quota  system  of  immigration I..I"I^Iim"IlIlII 

$3,360,000,000 authorization  for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid l-.-"-..I-"l"IlIl-~""m"""I"""II^I 

3-year  extension  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  "     .    . '  I  "" 

Allowing  the  USIA  flhn  on  President  Kennedy  to  be  shown  in  the  United  States "ll"l"l"lllll/^"lllll[[l[ll^ 

Creation  of  an  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  train  Government  employees  for  overseas  assignments 

Creation  of  B>Td  Commission  to  coordinate  U.S.  activities  in  Antarctica 

Congressional  consent  for  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact 

Increased  U.S.  participation  in  Inter-Amcrican  Development  Bank  activities ^.""I" 

$1,000,000  construction  authorization  for  a  new  embassy  in  Saigon  .   

Creation  of  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation  to  meet  with  similar  NATO  country  delegations  regarding  a  federal  AtLuatle  Union 

Congressional  censure  of  Soviet  Russia  for  acts  of  religious  persecution 

Resolution  urging  world  attention  to  the  subjugation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 

Special  postage  stamps  to  commemorate  Poland's  1,000th  anniversary  as  a  Christian  nation 


NATIONAL  DEFE.NSE  AND   INTERNAL  SECl'RITT 

$15,400,000,000  authorization  for  aircraft,  missile,  and  naval  vessel  procurement 

Additional $700,000,000  appropriation  for  U.S.  efforts  in  Vietnam ."'.' 

$5,180,000,000  authorization  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  including  research  on  a  solid  fuel 

rocket  and  a  nuclear  solid-powered  system  spaceship. 
$2,550,000,000  authorization  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Including  $2,500,000  for  a  merchant  ship  reactor  program... 

$1,780,000,000  authorization  for  military  construction  at  domestic  and  foreign  Installations 

Federal  penalties  for  destruction  or  mutilation  of  draft  cards _ * 

Federal  penalties  for  assassination,  kidnaping,  or  assault  of  the  President  or  Vice  President "liyil"""""ll[ll[". 

Prohibition  of  political  contributions  or  lobbying  by  agents  of  foreign  interests I, 


SOCIAL  3ECVR1TY,    HE.VI.TH,   AND   WELFARE 

Health  insurance  for  the  aged.  7  percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits,  and  other  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
$1,300,000,000  program  to  improve  the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Including  provision  of  textbooks  and 

library  resources  in  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

5-year  program  to  help  construct  needed  college  facilities,  strengthen  school  libraries,  and  aid  needy  students 

Regulation  of  mailing  lists  to  curb  the  flow  of  pornography .._ 

3-year  program  to  help  State  and  local  authorities  improve  law  enforcement,  prevent  crime - .... 

Standards  to  control  pollution  from  gas  and  diesel-powered  vehicles;  funds  for  research  to  improve  soUd  waste  disposal  methods 

Extension  of  certain  National  Defense  Education  Act  benefits  to  private  schools __ 

Aid  to  community  mental  health  centers  and  to  train  teachers  of  the  handicapped  and  retarded 

Expansion  of  health  professions  educational  assistance  program  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  doctors,  other  health  persoimel 

Deduction  from  gross  taxable  income  of  expenses  involved  in  adopting  a  cliild 

Regional  medical  centers  to  combat  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke _ .._ '....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.....'. 

Insured  low-interest  loans  to  students  attending  vocational  schools  beyond  the  secondary  level 

Expansion  of  health  research  facilities  p'ogram  of  matching  grants  for  construction 

Cost-of-living  increases  in  annuities  for  retired  Government  employees ".I."""! 

National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  3-ycar  $a0,000.0(X)  program  of  matching  grants  In  the  arts  and  scholarship 

in  the  humanities. 

Reduction  of  social  security  retirement  age  to  60 

Establishment  of  a  Capitol  pages' residence -..""""""" 

Authorizing  special  controls  over  sale,  distribution  of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs;  strict  penalties  for  offenses  involving 

those  under  '21. 
2-yearextensioiiof  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 


VETERANS  AND   ARMED  SERVRES 

Pay  increases  of  about  10.4  percent  for  enlisted  meml)ers  and  oEBcers  of  the  uniformed  services 

Increased  allowances  and  training  periods  for  disabled  veterans  pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation 

Educational  and  housing  benefits  for  cold  war  veterans  similar  to  those  granted  under  the  OI  bill  of  rights. 

Veterans'  medical  benefits  for  American  citizens  who  fought  with  allied  armies  In  World  Wars  I  and  II 

Providing  $10,000  special  Indemnity  insurance  for  servicemen  in  combat  zones.. 

Increased  allowances  under  the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act 

Increasing  vettrans'  disability  compensation  to  reflect  the  rise  in  living  co.<ts 


NATIONAL   ECONOMY 

$4,600,000,000  a  year  reduction  of  wartime-imposed  excise  taxes 

Commission  to  coordinate  economic  development  in  the  Appalachian  region 

Restricting  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  by  one  locality  in  luring  away  industry  from  another 

$3,300,000,000  program  of  pubhc  works  to  develop  industries  and  create  jobs  In  economically  depressed  areas 

Repeal  of  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  allows  States  to  outlaw  the  union  shop 

Extension  of  the  training,  counseling,  and  placement  activities  of  the  Manix)wer  Development  and  Training  Act 

Extension  of  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  to  an  additional  7,200,000  persons;  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 

Removal  of  the  antitrust  exemption  from  organized  professional  baseball 

An  increase  in  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption  from  $600  to  $800 

Small  Business  Conservation  Act  to  preserve  opportunity  for  free  competition  in  business.. 

Increased  Federal  aid  for  the  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System 

$1,800,000,000  for  antlpoverty  programs  In  fiscal  1966,  including  training  of  the  chronically  unemployed  and  work  among  the 

aged  poor. 
3-year  $60,000,000  program  of  matching  funds  to  disseminate  findings  of  science  and  technology  to  Industry  and  commerce. . 
Authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  surplus  Government  property  to  local  governments x. 


I  •< 


GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION    AND  OrERATION 

Voting  Rights  Act  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment,  authorize  Federal  voting  registrars  in  areas  of  discrimination,  bar  literacy 
tests,  direct  elimination  of  poll  taxes. 

Proposed  constitutional  amendment  Qilng  procedures  for  Vice  I'rrsidcntial  succession  In  case  of  Presidential  disability, 
choice  of  new  Vice  President. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress  to  study  recommended  changes  in  legislative  procedures 

Home  rule  referendum  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

Creation  of  an  Administration  on  Aging  to  coordinate  information  and  services  to  State  and  local  governments  and  promote 
research  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Pay  increase  for  Federal  employees  making  their  salaries  comparable  with  those  In  private  Industry _ 

Creation  of  a  Tercentenary  Commission  commemorating  the  work  of  Father  Marquette  in  North  America 

Federal  standards  for  apportionment  of  congressional  districts - 

Allocation  of  an  additional  Federal  judgeship  for  Wisconsin.. 

Amendment  of  the  House  rules  to  permit  House  consideration  of  a  bill  held  more  than  21  legislative  days  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee without  action. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Central  Intelligence 

Creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests...^. 


Action 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  In  House. 
Approved  by  subcommlttM. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
Approved  by  Congre«. 
Approved  by  House. 
Pending  in  House. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  Law 
Pending  in  House. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Pending  in  House. 
Pending  In  House. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Hearings  in  Hou.se. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Passed  by  House. 
Became  law. 
Pending  In  House. 
Pending  In  House. 
Pending  In  House. 
Pending  In  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 
Pending  in  House. 


Became  law. 

Approved  for  ratification. 

Approved. 
Passed  by  House. 
Became  law. 

Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Passed  by  House. 
Pending  in  House. 
Approved. 

Pending  in  House. 
Pending  inllousc. 
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Opposed.. 
Voted  for - 
Voted  for. 

Voted  for. 
Voted  for . 
Voted  for. 
Voted  Ibr- 


Issue 


AOKICULTURB  AND  NATUKAL  EMOURdS 


ContlnuedleveloragrlcuUurepricesupportprograms  -      -----. - - 3 

SS.S!^  Xr '^'^vi^ar^'lSoVern-irfloo^^^^^  ^ 


States,  including  Wf^onsin.^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  development  of  the  resources  of  the  seas  and  the  Great  Lakes. 


Expanded  program  ^  ... 

Expanded  desalinization  research  and  development  P''og''ain.-  -^- 

Continued  study  of  effects  of  insecticides,  pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife  .--.---  - 
KZ  of  ro^side  bcautification  through  control  of  biUboards  and  auto  Junkyards 


Action 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Passed  by  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 


Rollcall  record  of  Congressman  Clement  J. 
Zablocki.  89th  Cong..  1st  sess. 

Total  roll   and   quortun  calls 383 

Eollcalls 201 

Not  voting ^^ 

Quorum    calls ^"^ 

Absent  on  quorum' " 

1  Absence  on  quonun  call  does  not  neces- 
earlly  mean  a  legislative  day's  absence. 


Travesty  of  Justice — III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sampling 
of  editorials  from  newspapers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  commenting  on  the  recent 
miscarriage  of  justice  in  a  Haynevllle, 
Ala.,  courtroom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Weekly  Defender, 

Oct.  22,  1965] 

Travesty  op  Justice 

Editorial  condemnations  In  the  white  press 
of  the  Jury's  verdict  at  Lowndes  County,  Ala., 
have  been  few  and  aggravatlngly  mild  In  tone. 
The  Jury  found  Tom  Coleman,  a  part-time 
deputy  sheriff  who  admittedly  killed  a  young 
Episcopal  seminarian,  not  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. The  victim  was  Jonathan  Daniels, 
felled  by  a  shotgun  at  close  range. 

The  silence  of  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
powerful  dallies  on  so  grave  a  miscarriage  of 
Justice  Is  Just  as  dispiriting  and  distressing 
as  the  Jury's  verdict.  One  is  thereupon  left 
with  the  desperate  feeling  that  criminal  of- 
fenses of  this  character  have  the  sanction  of 
a  goodly  number  of  American  people. 

If  the  findings  of  the  Lowndes  County  Jury 
were  an  Isolated  Instance  in  the  dispensation 
of  Justice  below  the  Mason-Dlxle  line,  these 
would  be  some  mitigation  of  our  distress. 
But  the  verdict  In  the  Daniels  case  Is  merely 
one  of  a  repetitious  series  in  the  long  cata- 
log of  southern  Injustice.  In  quick  succes- 
sion there  followed  the  cases  of  Evers  In 
Mississippi,  Penn  in  Georgia,  Liuzzo  in  Ala- 
bama, and  Chaney,  Schwerner,  Goodman  in 
Mississippi  again— and  others  In  which  the 
killers  were  set  free. 

With  the  exception  of  Penn,  who  was  a 
retired  Army  officer  and  assistant  regional 
supervisor  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  all  the  others  were  peace- 
fully pursuing  their  labor  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  They  wanted  to  see  human  dignity 
and  equality  raised  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  full  citizenship  In  a  democracy  . 

In  the  light  of  these  tragedies  one  is  con- 
strained to  Inquire  whether  the  American 
people  are  becoming  so  callous  as  to  be  frigid 


and  indUTerent  to  the  indefensible  slaughter 
of  human  beings. 

In  the  Daniels  case.  Alabama's  attorney 
general  contended  that  Coleman  should  have 
been  tried  for  murder  rather  than  man- 
slaughter. It  would  have  made  no  difference; 
Lowndes  County  was  not  conducive  to  a  fair 
trial.  It  Is  very  well  to  say  that  the  county 
made  a  spectacle  of  itself  before  the  civilized 
world.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  Is  that 
the  people  there  dont  care.  Their  sense  of 
Justice  does  not  extend  to  civil  rights  work- 
ers and  Negroes.  Since  this  attitude  Is  com- 
mon to  many  other  communities.  It  leaves 
the  country  with  a  grave  question  of  whether 
equal  Justice  can  be  imposed  In  Dixie  with- 
out Federal  intervention. 

The  question  suggests  the  advisability  of 
congressional  intervention.  It  should  be 
obvious  to  everyone  that  unless  moral  en- 
lightenment can  be  brought  to  the  communi- 
ties below  the  line,  rivers  of  blood  wlU  flow 
in  reprisals  all  over  the  South. 


[From  the  Mllwatikee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Oct.  2, 
1965] 
Another  Travestt 
Once  again,  white  Justice  in  darkest  Ala- 
bama has  made  a  mockery  of  the  meaning 
and  process  of  Justice  and  cast  another  cloud 
on  oiu-  claim  to  be  a  civilized  nation. 

On  August  20  a  man  named  Thomas  Cole- 
man, of  prominent  family  in  HaynevlUe, 
Lowndes  County,  shot  and  killed  an  Episco- 
pal seminarian  at  polntblank  range  and 
nearly  killed  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  with  a 
shot  m  the  back.  Both  victims  were  on  a 
civil  rights  mission. 

State  Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers 
undertook  the  prosecution  himself,  at  some 
personal  risk  and  against  the  odds  In  a  white 
community,  with  an  all-white  Jiuy,  Inflamed 
against  the  law  and  order  that  he  rep- 
resented. 

Local  judges  refused  to  postpone  the  trial 
on  every  ground,  however  valid — that  Ne- 
groes were  kept  off  the  Jviry;  that  the  key 
prosecution  witness,  the  wounded  priest, 
was  not  recovered  enough  to  testify,  and 
other  witnesses  were  afraid;  that  the  charge 
should  have  been  miirder  Instead  of  merely 
manslaughter;  that  official  State  Investiga- 
tors had  refused  to  report  to  Flowers.  Then 
the  trial  Judge  threw  Flowers  himself  and 
his  staff  out  of  court  altogether. 

Defense  counsel  reminded  the  Jury:  "All  of 
you  know  Tom  Coleman.  You  know  his 
mother,  and  you  knew  his  father."  The  plea 
was  self-defense.  The  claim  was  that  the 
civil  rights  workers  were  armed  with  a  gun 
and  a  knife,  but  the  defense  couldn't  pro- 
duce the  alleged  weapons.  Coleman  was  de- 
scribed as  having  done  a  service  to  the 
commiinlty.  If  you  haven't  heard  what  the 
verdict  was,  you  are  only  allowed  one  guess. 
Flowers  had  said  that  the  trial.  In  the  clr- 
ctunstances,  would  be  a  travesty.  He  did  not 
overstate. 


I  From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and  News, 
Oct.  1,19651 
A  Jury  op  His — Pals 
The  right  of  an  accused  to  trial  by  a  Jury 
of  his  peers  is  part  of  our  great  heritage  from 
English  law.     It  is  probably  the  best  safe- 
guard devised  against  injustices. 


i 


But  trial  by  Jury,  like  any  institution  cre- 
ated by  man,  can  be  perverted  to  evil  ends. 
In  Haynevllle,  Ala.,  Thomas  Coleman  has 
been  acquitted  by  an  all-white  Jury,  com- 
posed of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  in  the 
shotgun  slaying  of  Jonathan  Daniels,  an 
Episcopalian  seminarian  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Daniels  was  a  civil  rights  worker.  Coleman 
is  a  member  of  a  prominent  Haynevllle 
family.  That's  about  all  the  Jurors  needed 
to  know.  w     ^  J 

The  Jurors  believed  Coleman's  story,  backed 
by  white  witnesses,  that  he  shot  In  self- 
defense,  that  the  young  churchman  was 
toting  a  knife  and  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  companion  was  packing  a  gun.  They  ^ 
disbelieved  Negro  witnesses  who  denied  this. 
They  ignored  the  fact  that  no  such  weapons 
ever  were  found. 

Significantly,  the  Judge  in  the  case  refused 
to  delay  the  trial  untU  the  priest,  obviously 
an  Important  witness,  has  sufBclently  re- 
covered from  wounds  Inflicted  on  him  by 
Coleman  to  testify. 

Alabama  Attorney  General  Richmond 
Flowers  has  denounced  the  verdict  as  a 
triumph  of  "Irrationality,  bigotry  and  im- 
proper enforcement  of  the  law." 

"Now  those  who  feel  they  have  a  license 
to  kill,  destroy  and  cripple  have  been  issued 
that   license,"    Flowers   said. 

Flowers  Is  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  the 
case  alive.  He  hasn't  much  chance.  The 
prosecution,  under  our  law,  cannot  appeal 
an  acquittal  no  matter  how  unfair  the  trial 
may  have  been. 

This  Nation  is  going  to  have  to  consider 
what  other  means  are  at  hand  to  insxire  fair 
and  impartial  Justice  In  cases  such  as  this. 
It  was  trial  by  Jury  Itself  which  was  on  trial 
at  Haynevllle. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Oct.  10.  1965) 

Hayneville  and  Juries 

Such  miscarriages  of  Justice  as  the  freeing 
of  the  part-time  deputy  sheriff  who  killed 
the  young  Episcopal  minister  in  Haynevllle. 
Ala.,  have  raised  some  doubts  about  the  Jury 
system.  * 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  principle 
of  trial  by  Jury — even  In  Haynevllle. 

The  fault  lies  not  with  the  system  but  with 
the  men  who  run  It. 

The  Jury  system  presupposes  there  will  be 
a  Judge  who  conducts  the  trial  with  fairness 
and  firmness.  It  cannot  operate  fairly  under 
the  handicap  of  a  Judge  so  patiently  mis- 
guided as  to  refuse  to  delay  the  trial  of  the 
minister's  slayer  until  such  a  key  witness  as 
the  priest  gravely  wounded  In  the  same  shoot- 
ing could  testify. 

Juries  In  Alabama  are  run  by  a  Jury  com- 
mission. Alabama  State  law  says — except  in 
some  counties  where  local  laws  supersede 
it — that  Jury  commissioners  are  named  hf 
the  Governor  and  hold  office  only  until  the 
next  Governor  appoints  their  successors. 
This  makes  the  Jury  commissioners  the  Gov- 
ernor's patronage — an  open  invitation  to  the 
perversion  of  the  complete  fairness  a  Jury 
system  must  have. 

Juries  m  HaynevlUe  are  not  a  cross-section 
of  the  community.  Nor  are  they  in  many 
counties  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  In  the 
Nation.     No  women  serve  on  Juries  in  Ala- 
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[ProiA  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
(Si  nday  Telegram) .  Oct.  6, 1965] 
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Ing  the  case  of  a  white  man  who  shot  two 
white  victims. 

The  verdict  blares  forth  that  prejudice  still 
ridea  in  Alabama,  no  matter  what  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  claims  it  has 
done  to  f  ixrther  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

With  all  the  laws,  no  one  has  legislated 
morality  for  Thomas  Coleman,  or  for  the  13 
men  who  set  him  free. 
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[Frcjm  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era, 
Oct.  1. 1965] 


Justice  in  Alabama 


Jury's  acquittal  of  a  sx>eclal 

I  Iftriff,  accused  of  manslaughter  in 

of  a  civil  rights  worker,  is  Just 

would  expect  in  a  case  such  as  this. 

i  travesty  of  Justice — an  appalling 

ridicule  for  the  role  of  the  court. 


[From  the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Review,  Oct.  5, 

1965] 
It's  a  Black  Mark  on  American  Justice 

The  case  of  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  sometime 
deputy  sheriff,  in  Hayneville.  Ala.,  has  come 
to  its  foreordained  conclusion:  Coleman 
was  not  Indicted  for  the  murder  of  Jonathan 
Daniels,  New  Hampshire  seminarian,  whom 
he  shot  down  on  August  20 — and  he  now 
stands  acquitted  even  of  the  lesser  charge 
of  manslaughter. 

What  he  did,  according  to  his  defense 
counsel,  was  the  same  "as  any  of  us  would 
have  had  to  do" — kill  a  man  approaching 
a  grocery  stores'  front  door  with  (or  more 
likely  without)  something  in  his  hand  that 
"looked  like"  a  knife  (which  mysteriously 
disappeared  at  once  and  never  was  found). 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  Coleman  was  a 
"home  boy"  and  Daniels  a  civil  rights  worker 
trying  to  help  Alabama  Negroes  to  register 
and  vote  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  verdict. 
Of  course. 

Nevertheless,  that  decision  by  the  12  white 
men  on  the  Jury  has  once  again  blackened 
the  name  of  American  Justice  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Even  the  State's  attorney  general  was  dis- 
satisfied by  the  manslaughter  indictment 
and  was  tossed  out  of  the  case  by  the  local 
circuit  Judge. 

The  ancient  form  of  trial  of  a  defendant 
by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  cannot  function  If 
the  peers,  in  effect,  admit  they  would  have 
committed  the  sfime  senseless  criminal  act 
as  the  defendant  if  they  had  had  the  op- 
portunity. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Coleman  may  yet  be 
tried  for  his  similar  atrocious  assault  on  the 
Reverend  Richard  Morrisroe,  of  Chicago,  In 
the  same  incident.  Father  Morrisroe  at  least 
survived  to  tell  the  story. 


The  ( ef ense  claimed  that  the  deputy, 
Thomas  ^.  Coleman,  shot  and  killed  one  man, 
and  seri  )usly  wounded  another,  becavise  he 
thought  they  ,vere  armed  and  he  was  acting 
in  self-d  ;fense. 

The  n:  an  he  killed  was  an  Episcopal  semin- 
ary stut  ent.  The  man  he  Injiired  was  a 
Catholic  priest.  Defense  witnesses  claimed 
that  no  weapons  were  found  on  the  two  be- 
cause ot  tier  civil  rights  workers  spirited  the 
weapons  away. 

This  V  as  an  all-white  Jury  of  12  men,  hear- 


[Prom  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  Oct.  7,  19651 
Southern  Justice 

No  one  needed  a  crystal  ball  to  forecast 
the  Jury  verdict  in  the  Hayneville,  Ala., 
manslaughter  trial  of  Special  Deputy  Sheriff 
Thomas  L.  Coleman.  The  defense  conceded 
that  Coleman  killed  civil  rights  worker 
Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  white  seminary  stu- 
dent from  New  Hampshire,  and  critically 
wounded  Daniels'  companion,  a  Chicago  min- 
ister. 

But  Lowndes  County  Justice  is  Alabeima- 
Mlssissippi  Justice:  12  white  men  on  the 
Jury  and  a  community  atmosphere  charged 
with  race  hate  that  has  proved  time  and 
again  its  readiness  to  ezctise  the  most  brutal 
of  murders  and  other  violence  against  Ne- 
groes and  their  white  rights  supporters. 

The  Lowndes  County  Jury's  acquittal  of 
Coleman  on  the  lesser  charge — a  grand  Jury 
earlier  had  refused  to  indict  him  for  mur- 
der— is  being  Interpreted  widely  as  another 
dark  stain  on  the  white  robe  of  American 
Justice.  It  shames  America  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Propagandists  make  much  of 
this  sort  thing — of  sectional  murder,  maim- 
ing, and  Incendiarism  xuipunished — to  create 
111  feeling  against  the  Nation  in  other  so- 
cieties. 

But  it  is,  indeed,  a  damning  commentary 
on  the  moral  values  of  a  sectional  commu- 
nity in  which  the  State's  attorney  general 
must  retire  from  prosecution  of  a  case  be- 
cause he  fears  for  his  life.  Alabama  Attor- 
ney General  Richmond  Flowers  is  one  of  the 
few  voices  of  reason  speaking  publicly  In 
that  State  today,  but  his  appeal  for  law, 
Justice,  and  commonsense  has  gone  un- 
heeded. 


The  Coleman  acquittal,  part  of  the  long, 
shameful  pattern  of  InJuaUca  which  has 
characterized  the  conduct  at  the  southern 
courts  and  enforcement  processes,  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  bigots  temporarily.  But 
It  gives  new  Impetus  to  demands  that  capi- 
tal crimes  associated  with  dvll  rights  Issues 
be  moved  under  Federal  Jurisdiction,  with 
venue  changes  to  give  Justice  a  fair  chance 
of  functioning. 

Certainly  the  kind  of  Justice  which  has 
characterized  the  Daniels,  Violet  Lluzzo,  and 
•tother  murders  In  a  long  chain  of  KKK- 
racist  violence  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. 

[From   the   Rutland    (Vt.)    Herald,   Oct.  2, 

1965] 

Ala^ma  Justice 

A  wave  of  revulsion  is  spreading  through- 
out the  country  at  the  news  that  an  Ala- 
bama Jury,  after  less  than  two  hours  of 
delibefation,  acquitted  a  special  deputy 
shenff  of  shooting  down  a  theological  stu- 
dent from  New  Hampshire  in  the  town  of 
Hayneville. 

Still  alive,  but  in  critical  condition  In  a 
Chicago  hospital.  Father  Morrisroe  is  the 
second  victim  of  the  two  shotgun  blasts 
fired  by  the  special  ofiQcer.  Jonathan  Dan- 
iels, in  training  for  Episcopal  ministry,  and 
Father  Morrisroe  were  both  In  the  town  of 
Hayneville  to  assist  the  Negro  community 
to  obtain  their  civil  rights. 

Although  the  suggestion  is  ridiculous  that 
a  student  for  the  ministry  was  carrying  a 
switchblade  knife  and  that  a  Catholic  priest 
was  armed  with  a  .38-caUber  revolver,  that 
was  the  tenuous  defense  although  no  such 
weapons  were  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial. 
In  any  event  it  was  enough  tor  a  JtU7,  com- 
poeed  of  the  defendant's  fellow  townsmen,  to 
find  him  not  guilty.  It  was  in  the  same 
court  room  that  a  mistrial  was  won  by  a 
nightrider  accused  of  killing  another  civil 
rights  worker  from  Detroit,  the  victim  of 
that  killing  being  a  woman. 

The  cruel  facts  are  that  there  has  yet  to 
be  a  conviction  by  a  Jury  in  the  Deep  South 
in  any  case  involving  the  killing  of  those 
working  for  civil  rights.  The  Inescapable 
conclusion  is  that  those  engaged  In  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  black  or  white,  can  be  mur- 
dered with  impxmity  In  certain  sections  of 
the  South. 

The  attorney  general  of  Alabama,  Rich- 
mond Flowers,  from  all  accounts  did  his  best 
to  seek  an  impartial  administration  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  case.  But  his  request  to  post- 
pone the  trial  so  that  Father  Morrisroe  could 
testify,  as  well  as  for  a  change  of  venue, 
was  met  by  his  removal  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  case  by  the  presiding  Judge,  a 
resident  of  the  county  where  the  shooting 
occurred. 

The  statement  of  Attorney  General  Flow- 
ers after  the  verdict  ot  acquittal  that  it 
represented  "the  democratic  process  going 
down  the  drain  of  Irrationality,  bigotry,  and 
Improper  enforcement  of  the  law"  well  states 
the  situation  as  most  of  the  country  views 
it. 

Possibly  the  only  hope  for  the  future 
of  Impartial  Justice  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  is  that  these  words  were  spoken  by  a 
high  southern  official,  rather  than  by  one 
from  another  section  of  the  country. 

If  the  rule  of  law  and  impartial  Jxistlce  Is 
to  be  restored  in  those  sections  of  the  South 
where  it  has  seemingly  vanished,  it  must 
be  through  the  leadership  and  Influence 
exerted  by  those  southerners  like  Flowers 
who  are  indignant  and  appalled  at  the  pres- 
ent travesty  of  Justice. 

[Prom  the  Wllkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader, 
News.  Oct.  5,  1965] 
Alabama  Outraged  by  Jury's  Verdict 
The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama had  something  true  and  sharp  to  say 
about  the  Judicial  procedures  which  led  to 
acquittal  of  Thomas  J.  Coleman  on  charges 
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nf  manslaughter  In  connection  with  the  fatal 
footing  of  Jonathan  M.  Daniels.  The  Jury's 
todlng,  he  said,  "again  places  the  good  name 
of  Alabama  and  hex  people  on  the  bigoted 
■take  of  racism."  

State's  Attorney  General  Richmond  Flower* 
also  said  something  else  that  Is  pertinent: 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  Alabamians  are  outraged  by  this  calloua 
disregard  for  the  taking  of  a  human  life." 

one  cannot  but  agree  with  this  Judgment. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  suggest  that  the 
neople  of  Alabama  are  so  bent  on  thwarting 
the  civil  rights  struggle  that  they  will  con- 
done any  crime.    We  do  not  believe  that  to 

be  true. 

A  callous  disregard  for  the  taking  of  a 
human  life,  however,  was  evident. 

The  Jiory,  which  had  not  a  single  Negro 
member  although  many  Negroes  reside  in 
Lowndes  County,  deliberated  only  a  short 
time  before  exonerating  the  defendant  on  a 
plea  of  self-defense. 

So  goes  Justice  in  Alabama.  Let  us  hope 
Attorney  General  Flowers  is  right  in  his  con- 
clusion that  "the  great  majority  of  Alabam- 
ians are  outraged." 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Oct  17, 
1965] 


What  Juhy  System? 

When  the  all-white  Jury  in  Hayneville,  Ala., 
oredlctably  found  Tom  Coleman,  a  part-thne 
deputy  sheriff,  not  guUty  of  killing  a  civil 
rights  worker  there  we»e  loud  laments  about 
the  Jury  system. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  called  the 
outrageous  outcome  of  the  trial  "the  price 
you  have  to  pay  for  the  Jury  system."  Why? 
Federal  statutes  clearly  say  that  Americans 
must  not  be  excluded  from  Jury  duty  be- 
cause of  "race,  color,  or  prevlovis  condition 
of  servitude."  Yet  in  Hayneville  no  Negro 
can  sit  on  a  Jury.  In  fact,  the  courtroom  it- 
self is  segregated. 

Charles  Morgan,  Jr..  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  official  in  the  South,  says  that  he 
iB  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  the 
Jury  system  and  he  thinks  places  like  Hayne- 
ville should  try  it.  He  adds:  "The  Jury  sys- 
tem says  the  Jury  is  supposed  to  be  selected 
from  a  cross  section  of  the  population— and 
81  percent  of  Lowndes  County  citizens  are 

Negroes."  ^_.,     .  .  . 

The  Reporter  magazine  says  civil  rights 
groups  are  seeking  ways  of  getting  around  the 
discrimination  on  Juries  In  many  parts  of 
the  South.  One  way  might  be  to  place  civil 
rights  cases  under  Federal  instead  of  State 
courts.  Another  might  be  to  make  civil 
rights  m\irders  a  Federal  crime.  But,  as  the 
magazine  points  out,  that  does  not  face  up 
to  needed  reforms  in  the  application  of  the 
Jury  system.  Federal  action  U  needed  to  en- 
force the  Federal  statute.  The  ClvU  Uberties 
Union  has  Itself  filed  a  series  of  motions  in 
Federal  coiort  to  enjoin  trial  proceedings  in 
several  counties  where  Negroes  are  barred 
from  proportional  service  on  Juries.  The 
moves  deserve  the  assistance  of  the  Jxistlce 
Department  which  needs  to  do  more  in  this 
matter  than  wring  its  hands. 

[Prom  the  Waukegan    (111.)    News-Sun, 

Oct.  2,  1965] 

Two  Setbacks  for  Justice 

Our  Judicial  system  took  a  beating  in  two 
different  sections  of  the  country  this  week. 

The  acquittal,  in  Alabama,  of  Thomas  L. 
Coleman,  the  part-time  deputy  sheriff  ac- 
cused of  shooting  in  the  back  Jonathon  M. 
Daniels,  an  Episcopalian  seminarian,  leaves 
one  speechless.  To  call  the  trial  a  travesty 
or  mockery  seems  inadequate. 

The  charge  against  Coleman  was  not  even 
murder,  but  manslaughter,  which  legally  im- 
plies there  was  no  malice.  All  efforts  failed 
to  delay  the  trial  until  the  Reverend  Richard 
Morrisroe,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from 
Chicago  who  was  wounded  when  Daniels  was 


killed,  could  return  to  testify.  Ooleman 
pleaded  self-defense  and  teetlinony  wm  di- 
vided on  whether  DanleU  waa  carrying  a 
knife  as  the  defense  claimed.  Apparently 
the  Jury  chose  to  beUeve  that  a  young  semi- 
nary student  was  walking  around  a  strange 
town,  wielding  a  knife  and  looking  for 
trouble. 

There  are  those  who  charge  that  the  fault 
lies  with  trjrlng  the  case  In  a  State  court; 
that  If  somehow  the  Federal  courts  were 
allowed  to  try  such  cases,  the  result  would 
have  been  different. 

However,  without  minimizing  the  outrage 
in  Alabama,  It  Is  well  to  note  the  blow  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary  struck  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  appointment  of  Francis  X. 
Morrissey  to  the  Federal  bench  in  Massachu- 
setts.    It  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  political 

payoff.  . 

Morrissey  is  a  longtime  friend  of  Joseph 
Kennedy,  whose  son,  while  President,  stead- 
fastly refused  to  nominate  him  to  the  court. 
Ted  Kennedy,  however,  has  been  crusading 
for  the  Morrissey  appointment  and,  Kennedy- 
Johnson  relationships  being  what  they  are, 
this  probably  seemed  a  good  place  to  do  some 
fence  mending. 

Tet  one  must  consider  Morrissey  s  quali- 
fications: He  twice  failed  the  Massachusetts 
bar  examination  and  finally  won  admittance 
with  difficulty  in  1944  after  12  years  of  try- 
ing; he  has  not  practiced  law  and  seldom 
appeared  in  a  courtroom  until  he  became  a 
Boston  municipal  court  Judge.  Chief  Judge 
Charles  Wyzanskl,  who  would  be  Morrissey's 
superior  if  his  nomination  were  confirmed, 
rated  the  appointee  at  "the  bottom"  as-  a 
student,  lawyer,  smd  Judge. 

Political  appointments  are  nothing  new; 
they  are  Indulged  in  by  both  political  par- 
ties Yet  the  appointment  of  a  man  like 
Morrissey  Is  a  disservice  to  our  Judicial 
system. 

[From   the  Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 

Oct.   12.   1965] 

Extending  Federal  Powek  in  Some  Murder 

Cases 


It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  move  Is  now  on 
foot  to  extend  the  civil  rights  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  areas  of  local  Jus- 
tice hitherto  considered  strictly  within  the 
powers  of  the  States.  The  farcical  trials 
that  have  been  held  In  several  Southern 
States,  in  which  the  weight  of  evidence 
clearly  Indicated  murder  In  cold  blood  by 
white  defendants,  has  shown  that  the  ordi- 
nary machinery  of  Justice  In  those  States 
has  broken  down. 

One  thinks  not  only  of  the  Coleman  case 
In  Hayneville.  Ala.,  but  the  murder  of  the 
Detroit  housewife,  the  murder  of  the  head 
of  a  local  NAACP  to  mention  Just  a  few  of 
the  more  glaring  Instances  when  Justice  was 
really  blind.  Indeed,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  white  person  found  guilty  of  murder- 
ing a  Negro.  Now  the  invisible  shield  that 
protects  these  psychopathic  killers  has  been 
extended  to  white  persons  who  are  active  in 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  this  evolv- 
ing problem  is  the  peculiar  combination  of 
Federal  and  State  sovereignty.  Those  who 
view  the  present  power  and  majesty  of  the 
Federal  structure  are  not  likely  to  remember 
that  it  is  a  Government  of  powers  granted 
to  it  by  the  States.  At  least  that  was  the 
original  concept.  But  this  concept  is  slowly 
eroding  in  the  face  of  the  practical  facts  of 
life. 

There  Is  no  Federal  police  force,  and  for 
this  reason  murder,  even  such  a  one  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.  Is  exclusively 
the  problem  of  the  local  police  departments. 
The  murder  of  a  President  has  now  been 
made  a  Federal  offense,  so  that  never  again 
will  It  be  put  In  the  province  of  bumbling 
police  and  stupid  Judges.  And  now  comes 
the  proposal  to  extend  that  Federal  power 


K>  that  murder  Involving  civil  rights  workers 
will  aUo  become  a  Federal  offense. 

If  that  la  done  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  Jurisdiction,  and  the  sickening 
spectacle  of  Judge,  Jury,  prosecution,  and  de- 
fense all  working  together  to  defeat  Justice 
will  no  longer  be  possible.  It  is  disturbing 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  moving  into 
such  local  matters.  But  there  has  been  a 
virtual  breakdown  In  the  machinery  of  Jus- 
tice in  some  Southern  States.  With  the  al- 
ternative of  Federal  prosecution,  perhaps  the 
situation  can  be  improved. 

[From  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Ster,  Oct.  12.  1965] 
Showdown  on  Federalism 
If  a  legislative  drive  to  take  civil  rights 
criminal  cases  out  of  SUte  courts  material- 
izes in  Congress  next  year,  as  proposed  bv  a 
conference  of  civU  rights  leaders,  this  coun- 
try will  face  one  of  its  grimmest  moments  of 
truth.  . 

There  will  be  a  showdown  not  only  witn 
irreconcilable  Southern  States  rightists  but 
with  defenders  of  States  rights  from  all  other 
sections  of  the  Republic. 

The  rancor  that  grew  out  of  the  legislative 
apportionment  issue  wUl  be  multiplied  by 
what  States  rightists  will  call  another  In- 
vasion by  federalism. 

Bitterness  wUl  be  deepened  by  the  reali- 
zation that  It  would  be  an  invasion  even 
more  penetrating  than  apportionment  of 
Stete  legislatures  or  assumption  of  Federal 
Jxulsdiction  over  election  procedures. 

But  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  the  show- 
down happens  that  Federal  Invasions  of 
States  rights  were  more  than  whims  of  a 
power -mad  Federal  Government.  There  has 
been  provacation. 

This  would  be  the  culmination  of  an  issue 
opened  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
never  closed. 

It  will  be  smother  passage  In  the  struggle 
between  federalism  and  nationalism  in  the 
evolution  of  government  In  the  United 
Stutcs 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  all  citizens  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  have  not  been  honored  under 
the  procedures  of  many  States. 

Citizens  have  not  had  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Local  administrative  officials 
and  State  courts  have  obeyed  their  preju- 
dices and  passions  in  fiagrant  violation  of 
constitutional  protection. 

In  the  most  recent  affront  to  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution,  a  defendant  in 
an  Alabama  court  was  acquitted  of  man- 
slaughter In  connection  with  the  slaying 
of  an  out-of-state  civU  rights  worker.  There 
was  no  question  about  what  the  defendant 
did.  But  before  a  local  Jury  In  a  trial  pre- 
sided over  by  a  local  Judge,  there  was  no 
question  about  the  outcome  of  his  trial.  •  He 
was  to  be  acquitted  one  way  or  another,  as 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  of  this  kind 
are  accustomed  to  expect  in  States  like  Ala- 
bama. 

This  is  the  problem — whether  States  right- 
ists who  mock  the  guarantees  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  have  used  up  the  patience  of 
Americans  who  believe  no  more  leeway 
should  be  allowed. 

States  rights  have  been  abused. 
It  was  not  the  Intent  of  federalism  to  let 
localities,  regions,  even  whole  States  ignore 
the  guarantees  on  which  American  freedom 
depends. 


[From  the  Springfield   (Ohio)   Sun.  Oct.  11, 
1965] 
Muhder    Trial   Invites   Federal    Action 
Prom  all  across  the  land  have  come  rever- 
berations  of   shock,   even   horror,   over    the 
outcome  of  the  recent  trial   In  Hayneville. 
Ala.,  which  grew  out  of  the  killing  of  the 
Reverend     Jonathan     Daniels.     Cartoonists. 
editorial  writers,  and  columnists  almost  as 
one  have  registered  indignation,  disappoint- 
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Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   Oct.    18. 
1965] 


JCRT   ON    TEIAL 


tlie 


tried 


dea  Hocked 


Tho  nas 


of  many,  Jury  trials  themselves. 
in  Hayneville.  Ala.,  this  week,  as 
Ku  Kluz  Klansman  accused  of 
'  "he  klansman,  CoUle  Leroy  Wll- 
once  before  In  the  same  case. 
10  to  2  In  favor  of  finding 
3f  nxanslaughter.     But  since  then. 
^ynevlUe  Jury   acqxiltted   a  local 
Coleman,    in    another    civil 
case.     World   censure  of  the 
followed    that.     The    commun- 
reacted  to  the  censure.     It  has 
back  and  the  outcome  of  this 
Is    perhaps    predictable.     Ala- 
General  Richmond  Flowers 
trial  should  be  held  elsewhere, 
the   climate   is   that   bad.     (He 
to  be  so  bad  that  State  troopers 
to  guard  him  and  his  staff  while 


Unues  to  be  a  subject  of  exacting  study  and 
scrutiny. 

Attorney  General  Sills  has  addressed  him- 
self to  this  sensitive  area  and  has  probed 
deeply  Into  the  complexities  of  this  problem. 
He  raises  some  pertinent  points  and  mor* 
questions  on  the  intricate  subtleties  of  this 
admittedly  difficult  problem. 

At  issue  Is  the  delicate  balance  that  must 
be  maintained — by  the  Judiciary  and  by  the 
news  media,  for  they  are  influenced  by  dis- 
parate responsibilities. 

The  Judiciary's  prime  concern  must  be  the 
meticulous  observance  of  the  defendant's 
legal  rights,  to  make  certain  they  are  not 
prejudiced  by  Influences  outside  the  court- 
room. The  news  media's  basic  responsibility 
must  be  society,  to  maintain  the  open  flow 
of  information  it  is  entitled  to  have.  In  this 
area,  reporting  of  crime  news  has  vital  Im- 
port, for  without  it  there  is  a  vacuiun  that 
creates  a  false  impression  and  gives  com- 
fort to  the  criminal  element. 

The  attorney  general  recognizes  this  re- 
sponsibility and  the  problems  attending  it. 
He  notes  as  a  possible  exception  the  trial  of 
an  Alabama  engineer  charged  with  the  shot- 
gun  slaying  of  a  white  seminarian.  In  fully 
disclosing  the  facts  of  the  civil  rights  slay- 
ing, the  news  media  are  generally  credited 
with  performing  a  public  service. 

The  Alabama  case  has  broad  significance, 
for  It  points  up  the  continuing  need  of  the 
American  press  and  other  media  to  function 
In  a  free  atmosphere  so  that  they  may  expose 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

If  this  case  is  widely  regarded  as  a  travesty 
of  Justice.  It  only  came  about  because  the 
press  was  able  to  lay  bare  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  trial  and  to  report  fully  the  court 
proceedings. 

Newspapers  provide  a  definitive  social 
study  on  the  civil  rights  struggle  and  Its 
frustrations  in  attempting  to  gain  Impartial 
Judgment  by  southern  Juries  and  Judges. 
The  traditional  system  of  trial  by  a  Jury  of 
peers  Is  being  sorely  tried  In  the  South,  but 
the  day  may  be  hastened  when  all  men  wUl 
have  a  fair  day  In  court  because  the  press 
has  exercised  maximum  vigilance  in  report- 
ing these  proceedings. 


the  outcome,  those  who  would 
Jury  trial  because  of  Its  Isolated 
should  review  the  history  of  the  idea 
and  the  safeguards  It  offers  any 
om  the  tyranny  of  unrepresenta- 
If  the  Hayneville  Jury  can- 
Justice.  It  is  not  the  system  that 
but  rather  the  perversion  of  the 
1  bat  a  free  man  must  be  Judged 
The  county  there  Is  80  per- 
The  venire  is  6  percent  Negro, 
thht  and  the  situation  that  invites 
the  system  will  correct  Itself. 


the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star -Ledger, 
Oct.  11,  1965] 

A  Delicate  Balance 
clary's  concern  that  pretrial  pub- 
adversely  affect  legal  rights  at  a 
In   a   criminal   proceeding   con- 


[Prom  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times,  Oct.  9, 

1965] 

Showdown  on  Federalism 

If  a  legislative  drive  to  take  civil  rights 
criminal  cases  out  of  State  courts  material- 
izes In  Congress  next  year,  as  proposed  by  a 
conference  of  civil  rights  leaders,  this  country 
will  face  one  of  its  grinunest  moments  o( 
truth. 

There  will  be  a  showdown  not  only  with 
Irreconcilable  Southern  States  rightists  but 
with  defenders  of  States  rights  from  all  other 
sections  of  the  Republic. 

The  rancor  that  grew  oxit  of  the  legislative 
apportionment  Issue  will  be  multiplied  by 
what  States  rightists  will  call  another  in- 
vasion by  federalism. 

Bitterness  will  be  deepened  by  the  real- 
ization that  It  would  be  an  Invasion  even 
more  penetrating  than  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures  or  assumption  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  election  procedures. 

But  it  miist  be  kept  In  mind  if  the  show- 
down happens  that  Federal  invasions  of 
States  rights  were  more  than  whims  of  a 
power-mad  Federal  Government.  There 
has  been  provocation. 

This  would  be  the  culmination  of  an  Issue 
opened  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
never  closed. 

It  will  be  another  passage  in  the  struggle 
between  federalism  and  nationalism  In  the 
evolution  of  government  In  the  United 
States. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  all  citizens  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  have  not  been  honored  under 
the  procedures  of  many  States. 


Citizens  have  not  had  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  Local  administrative  officials  and 
State  courts  have  obeyed  their  prejudices 
and  passions  In  flagrant  violation  of  con- 
stitutional protection. 

In  the  most  recent  affront  to  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution,  a  defendant  in  an 
Alabama  court  was  acquitted  of  manslaughter 
In  connection  with  the  slaying  of  an  out-of- 
state  civil  rights  worker.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  what  the  defendant  did.  But  be- 
fore a  local  Jury  in  a  trial  presided  over  by  a 
local  Judge,  there  was  no  question  about  the 
outcome  of  his  trial.  He  was  to  be  acquitted 
one  way  or  another,  as  defendants  In  criminal 
cases  of  this  kind  are  accustomed  to  expect 
In  States  like  Alabama. 

This  Is  the  problem — whether  States 
rightists  who  mock  the  guarantees  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  have  used  up  the  patience 
of  Americans  who  believe  no  more  leeway 
should  be  allowed. 

States  rights  have  been  abused. 

It  was  not  the  Intent  c€  federalism  to  let 
localities,  regions,  even  whole  States  ignore 
the  guarantees  on  which  American  freedom 
depends. 


[Prom  the  Lewiston  (Maine)   Sun,  Sept.  30, 

1965] 

Hurried  Justice,  Southern  Style 

The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  Is  recognized  in 
American  law.  and  it  is  Important  to  all  citi- 
zens. But  there  Is  a  difference  between  a 
speedy  trial  and  a  hurried  one. 

Currently,  in  Hayneville,  Ala.,  the  south- 
em  style  of  hurried  trial  by  Jury  Is  being 
demonstrated.  Two  Judges  have  refused  to 
delay  the  trial  of  a  man  who  killed  a  young 
seminarian  civil  rights  workra-  with  a  shot- 
gun blast,  and  wounded  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  the  same  time,  even  though  the 
State's  attorney  general  had  a  valid  reason 
for  a  delay. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  cause  of  the  rush 
can  be  discerned.  The  all-white  grand  Jury 
which  considered  the  civil  rights  killing  and 
attack  ref vised  to  Indict  Thomas  L.  Coleman 
for  murder.  Instead,  they  indicted  htm  for 
manslaughter  and  assaiilt. 

Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers  was 
so  Incensed  at  the  grand  Jury  action  that  he 
said  he  would  seek  a  new  Indictment  for 
murder.     But  that  takes  time. 

The  insistence  of  Alabama  courts  on  an 
Immediate  trial,  even  though  a  vital  State 
witness,  the  wounded  priest.  Is  not  available 
at  this  time,  assures  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral will  not  have  th©  time  to  get  the  new 
indictment  he  wants.  Moreover,  whatever 
the  flnding  In  the  manslaughter  case,  Cole- 
man will  be  protected  against  any  new  prose- 
cution in  th©  killing,  because  It  would 
involve  double  Jeopardy. 

Attorney  General  Flowers  went  as  far  as 
he  oovUd  legally.  He  refused  to  prosecute 
and  promptly  was  ordered  removed  from  the 
case  by  the  presiding  Judge. 

Hurried  Justice,  southern  style,  Is  riding 
high  in  Alabama.  The  end  result  of  the 
Ooleman  trial  is  not  hard  to  guess. 


[Prom  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Press,  Sept.  29.  1965] 
Alabama  Justice  and  Mr.  Coleman 

Alabama  Justice  moves  strangely.  A  cir- 
cuit court  Judge  has  refused  to  delay  the  trial 
of  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  accused  of  the  mur- 
der of  Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  the  Keene.  N.H., 
seminary  student  who  was  a  civil  rights 
shooting  victim  in  Hayneville,  Ala.,  on  Au- 
g\ist  20. 

The  attorney  general  of  Alabama  requested 
delay  because  the  State's  star  witness,  the 
yoxing  Catholic  priest,  who  was  at  the  scene, 
is  still  hospitalized  from  wounds  from  the 
same  gun  that  killed  Mr.  Daniels. 

Yesterday,  because  the  attorney  general 
persisted  in  his  opposition  to  immediate 
trial,  the  circuit  Judge  removed  him  and  his 
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staff  from  the  case  and  told  the  regular 
orosecutor  to  go  ahead. 

What  seems  Ukely  to  happen  now  Is  clear. 
The  prosecution,  seeking  to  convict  Mr.  Oole- 
man moves  without  unprejudiced  witnesses. 
Those  who  saw  the  assaults  on  Mr.  Daniels 
and  blB  companion.  Rev.  Richard  Morrlsroe, 
either  are  friends  of  Mr.  Ooleman  and,  there- 
fore, hostile,  or  are  Negroes,  afraid  to  make 
an  appearance  because  of  death  threats 
against  them. 

This  Is  a  rerun  of  an  old  story  in  civil 
rights  murder  cases.  The  defendant.  Mr. 
Coleman,  is  a  member  of  an  old,  firmly  en- 
trenched Alabama  f amUy.  The  investigation 
of  the  shooting  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends.  No  one  who  can  speak  freely  and 
fully  Is  available.  Mr.  Coleman  was  not 
Jailed.  His  baU  was  $2,500.  raised  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  by  cronies. 

This  is  a  travesty  on  Justice,  not  only  in 
the  Deep  South  but  In  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Coleman  should  have  an  honest,  open 
trial.  Those  who  know  what  happened 
should  have  a  chance  to  speak.  As  matters 
are  moving  In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  neither 
will  occur. 

[From  the  AUentown  (Pa.)   Call, 
Oct.   1,  1965] 
Alabama  Justice 

No  one  Is  particularly  surprised,  but  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  disgusted  with  the 
decision  of  th©  Hayneville,  Ala.,  Jury  to 
acquit  Deputy  Sheriff  Thomas  Coleman  of 
killing  an  Episcopal  seminarian,  a  white  civil 
rights  worker.  This  is  par  for  the  course  in 
Alabama. 

The  cue  was  given  when  the  grand  Jury 
refused  to  Indict  him  for  murder  In  the  first 
place  but  did  Indict  him  on  the  lesser  charge 
of  manslaughter.  The  Jury  was  all-white, 
of  course.  A  cousin  of  the  defendant  by 
marriage  was  clerk  of  the  court  who  read  the 
verdict. 

The  defense  claimed  both  the  seminarian 
and  his  companion,  who  was  wounded,  were 
armed,  one  with  a  switch  knife  and  the  other 
with  a  pistol. 

Very  few  believe  this  from  this  distance 
any  more  than  they  believe  Justice  has  been 
done.  The  pattern  is  too  clear  in  Alabama: 
Acquit  any  white  man  charged  with  shooting 
a  Negro  or  a  civil  rights  worker.  Always 
convict  a  Negro. 

These  States,  which  continually  scream 
about  Interference  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  their  affairs,  are  simply  inviting 
more  Interference  by  their  apparently  bla- 
tant disregard  of  elemental  Justice. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Post-Gazette. 

Oct.  2,  19651 

Alabama  Justice 

In  Hayneville,  Ala.,  a  Jury  has  in  effect 
given  Its  approval  to  lynch  law. 

The  Jury  of  12  white  men  acquitted 
Thomas  L.  Coleman,  who  had  been  charged 
with  first  degree  manslaughter  after  he  shot 
down  two  civil  rights  workers  in  cold  blood. 
One  of  the  victims  was  Jonathan  M.  Daniels, 
a  white  seminary  student  who  died  from 
Coleman's  shotgun  blast.  The  other  was 
Father  Richard  Morrlsroe.  a  white  Catholic 
priest  who  was  seriously  wounded  but  sur- 
vived. The  manslaughter  charges  were  filed 
In  connection  with  Daniels'  death. 

Though  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  Cole- 
man's responsibility  for  the  deliberate, 
wanton  sla3rtng,  Alabama  nevertheles  pros- 
ecuted the  offender  for  manslaughter  Instead 
of  murder.  And  an  attempt  by  State  Attor- 
ney General  Richmond  Flowers  to  have  the 
defendant  tried  on  the  more  serious  charge 
was  blocked  by  the  trial  Judge. 

In  acquitting  Coleman,  a  highway  engi- 
neer and  special  sheriff's  deputy,  the  Jury 
accepted  the  baldly  lawless  argument  of  the 
defense  that   "he  did  what  he  had  to  do." 
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What  Ctoleman  apparently  had  to  do  was  to 
give  Tent  in  homicidal  laahion  to  the  tIo- 
lently  anti-Negro  f eellngi  of  Lofwndes  Oounty, 
AJa.  In  the  eyee  of  a  white  Jury,  this  was 
Justice. 

And  Alabama  wonders  why  it  has  a  bad 
image  in  the  eyes  at  the  Nation. 

[Prom  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 

Oct.  2, 1965] 

Justice  in  Alabama 

When  Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers, 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  characterizes  the 
trial  of  Thomas  Ooleman  at  Hayneville,  Ala., 
as  "a  mockery  of  law  and  order,"  he  Is  ex- 
pressing what  most  thinking  people  In  the 
United  States  must  be  feeling. 

An  all-white,  all-male  Jury  brought  in  a 
not-guilty  verdict  in  the  trial  of  Coleman 
for  manslaughter  in  the  death  of  Jonathan 
M.  Daniels,  an  Episcopal  Seminar^  student 
from  Keene,  N.H.,  on  August  20. 

Coleman  did  not  take  the  witness  stand. 
Defense  counsel  admitted  that  Coleman  fired 
the  shot  that  killed  Daniels,  according  to  the 
news  report,  but  claimed  self-defense.  This 
claim  was  based  on  the  disputed  testimony 
that  Daniels  was  carrying  a  knife. 

Officers  found  no  other  weapon  at  the  scene 
of  the  shooting  except  the  shotgun  used  by 
Coleman,  it  was  reported. 

Coleman  has  also  been  Indicted  by  a  grand 
Jury  on  an  assault  and  battery  charge  for 
the  wounding  of  another  civil  rights  volun- 
teer, the  Reverend  Richard  Morrisroe.  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  from  Chicago.  He 
was  critically  wounded  by  a  second  shotgun 
blast  and  Is  under  treatment  In  a  Chicago 
hospital. 

From  this  distance,  it  appears  that  Attor- 
ney General  Flowers  is  correct  in  his  conclu- 
sion about  this  case. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  verdict  Is  to  warn 
northern  clvU  rights  workers  that  they  have 
no  legal  rights  in  Alabama,  it  may  have  ac- 
complished that  purpose.  But  it  Is  likely  to 
do  much  more  than  that.  It  almost  certainly 
will  give  people  in  the  other  States  of  this 
Nation  the  lasting  Impression  that  there  is 
no  real  Justice  In  Alabama,  if  this  is  a  typical 
sample  of  it. 


A  More  Beautifol  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  almost  everyone  is  interested 
in  making  our  country  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  place  in  which  to  live  and  since 
that  is  the  objective  of  S.  2084.  it  would 
naturally  commend  itself  to  the  interest 
and  approval  of  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  the  American  people. 

There  is  widespread  need  for  the  type 
of  program  proposed  by  this  bill,  which 
is  truly  a  sound  conservation,  as  well  as  a 
beautlfication  measure. 

But  like  everything  else,  our  success  in 
eliminating  ugliness  and  the  unfavorable 
images  which  exist  in  very  many  places 
throughout  the  Nation  is  a  task  that  re- 
quires the  application  of  sound  concepts 
and  the  most  discriminating,  administra- 
tive skills  after  Congress  passes  and  pro- 
vides funds  for  this  legislation. 

For  example,  we  must  be  careful  In  our 
quest  for  beauty  not  to  disturb  or  disrupt 


many  business  activities,  large  and  small, 
which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
program  provided  for  by  this  bill. 

It  is  not  the  billboard  Industry  alone 
which  Is  involved,  although  this  is  a  very 
Important  business — far  flung  in  its  op- 
erations, representing  huge  investment 
and  performing  very  useful  functions 
and  providing  valuable  services  for  the 
American  public;  in  fairness,  we  must 
exert  every  effort  to  try  to  reconcile  and 
balance  the  interests  of  this  business 
with  our  esthetic  goals  concerning  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  communities  and 
the  Nation  of  not  allowing  ugly,  un- 
sightly structures  or  conditions  to  im- 
pair or  debase  what  Mother  Nature  has 
so  bountifully  given  us. 

There  are  many  other  industries  in- 
volved— the  motel  Industry,  retail  stores, 
restaurants,  and  businesses  of  all  kinds, 
including  service  stations  for  automobile 
and  motor  truck  transportation  and 
many  other  private  business  units  that 
are  common  to  American  economic  and 
social  activity  along  our  main  highways 
in  urban  communities  and  the  hinter- 
lands. 

Between  the  extremes  of  the  esthetes 
who  want  all  beauty,  and  those  function- 
alists, who  want  none,  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  common  denominator — a  moderate, 
middle  ground  position  which  the  Con- 
gress should  take  on  this  vital  issue,  and 
I  believe  that  the  committee  has  labored 
diligently,  considerately,  and  efficiently 
in  seeking  out  this  middle  ground. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  very  much  deplored, 
when  farslghted,  capable,  congressional 
committees  hammer  out  legislation  after 
extensive  hearings  and  mature  consid- 
eration, to  see  last  minute  shifts  and 
changes  in  the  form  legislation  takes 
which  converts  it  from  an  acceptable  to 
a  questionable  category. 

This  kind  of  procedure  ddes  not  make 
for  sound  results  and  it  leaves  the  Hou.se 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  to 
consider  and  act  upon  some  last  minute 
prop>osals  without  having  adequate  jus- 
tification or  evidence  justifying  them. 
Such  action  militates  against  sound, 
constructive  legislation. 

We  should  remember  also  that  evei-y- 
tliing  cannot  be  beautiful.  We  cannot 
make  a  purse  or  a  Rembrandt  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  No  matter  what  the  Coi>- 
gress  does,  we  do  not  have  the  power, 
which  is  indeed  a  power  only  Providence 
has,  to  eliminate  every  ugly  thing  in 
nature,  or  indeed  In  human  nature. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this 
bill  in  proper  financial  perspective  and 
not  allow  its  cost  to  mount  into  stratos- 
pheric proportions  and  impose  undue 
heavy  tax  burdens  upon  our  taxpayers. 

Many  of  the  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  adopted  this  session  call  for 
huge  expenditures.  On  the  whole,  with 
some  few  exceptions  these  expenditures 
can  be  well  justified  in  the  results 
achieved  by  many  of  these  programs,  the 
new  social  needs  that  they  mefet,  the 
great  social  good  they  will  permit,  the 
evils  they  will  abolish  or  minimize,  the 
overall  gains  they  will  work  for  the 
health,  security,  safety,  education,  and 
the  general  well-being  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

We  cannot  be  pedestrian  and  look 
backward  to  dote  upon  what  we  did.  or 
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did  not  do,  in  the  past,  even  though  we 
must  k4ep  in  mind  the  worthwhile  val- 
and  experiences  of  the 
have  served  our  Nation  so 
Above  all,  we  cannot  discard  the 
3f  the  past,  in  fact  It  is  impera- 
us  to  keep  in  mind  and'  ade- 
utillze  many  of  the   values  of 
which  contributed  so  invaluably 
;  reatness.  power,  and  unequalled 

of  this  country, 
rord,  in  the  jet  age,  in  the  Eige  of 
invention,  scientific  advance- 
social  readjustment,  the  age 
space,  rapid  transport,  un- 
gadgetry  and  the  miracles  of 
day  living,  we  simply  must  adapt 
and  the  Nation  to  the 
of  progress. 
Medidal  science  has  given  us  many  new 
techniqi  les,  many  new  wonder  dnjgs,  new 
advances  in  hospital  construction,  ad- 
mlnistrs  ti<m,  and  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment ar  d  care  of  human  beings  in  mod- 
Am(  rican  society. 

cpst  of  these  innovations  is  star- 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  or- 
(Itizen.  It  is  In  this  sense  that 
must  come  into  health, 
,  into  social  development 
to  make  the  Nation  truly 
in  which  to  live. 
would  be  those,  I  know,  who 
agree  with  this  premise,  who 
sheltered  comfort  and  ivory- 
of  past  days.  But  in  my 
this  Nation  cannot  remain 
It  must  be  dynamic.  It  must 
in  the  stream  of  history 
,  or  it  will  soon  forfeit  its 
greatness,  and  in  time  it  will 
nd,  wallowing  in  the  morass  of 
,  fear,  poverty,  indecision,  and 
to  modem  conditions 
that  wokild  bar  ;is  from  keeping  pace 
with  what  Is  happening  in  the  country 
and  the  xrorld  around  us. 

Much  benefit  can  be  derived  for  our 
people  and  the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment f r(  im  the  programs  which  enlight- 
ened esecutive  and  legislative  leader- 
ship hav  B  developed. 

We  ca  nnot  claim  that  these  programs 
will  proiluce  miracles,  because  that  will 
not  be  tl  e  case. 
The  lifuman  mind,  as  well  as  the  hu- 
,  is  limited  and  so  are  the  po- 
social  organisms  with  which 
to  deal.  Yet  these  programs 
us  to  reach  higher  plateaus 
ment  for  our  Nation  and  our 
ahd  will  accomplish  these  results 
fundamental  framework  of 
Constitution  and  upon  the  im- 
principles  that  have  developed 
the  values  and  encovuraged 
which  we  have  achieved  In 
fi4ld  in  making  possible  the  un- 
precedei  ted  advancement  that  this  great 
qas  enjoyed. 

that  with  respect  to  all  these 

,  and  others  like  them  designed 

ourselves  and  our  great  Nation 

rjiodem  world  and  to  the  world 

f  I  ture,  whose  problems  will  reach 

tjant  space,  it  Is  imperative  that 

d  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground 

lo|k  to  the  stars  to  view  new  horl- 
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We  must  be  reminded  constantly  that 
while  there  may  be  some  new  things 
imder  the  sun.  it  Is  alwasrs  desirable  for 
us  to  approach  these  problems  with  ref- 
erence to  the  basic  truths  and  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  us  throughout 
the  years,  so  that  whatever  our  action 
may  be,  whatever  subject  we  treat  of, 
we  will  be  able  to  retain  our  basic  free- 
doms, including  our  great  free  enterprise 
system,  which  in  these  days  of  turmoil, 
strife,  and  radical  doctrine  is  one  of  the 
principle  characteristics  of  ovu"  Govern- 
ment that  differentiates  it  from  com- 
munism and  Fascist  totalitarian  states, 
the  great  foundation  stone  of  an  un- 
equalled, productive  economy. 

In  our  quest  for  beautification,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  bread  and  butter 
issues  of  every  day  life  that  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  deep  concern  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  But  let  no  one 
doubt  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  vital  though  It  be.  The  things 
of  the  spirit  rule  the  world. 
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Independence  of  Mauritania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania  cele- 
brates Its  fifth  anniversary  of  Independ- 
ence on  November  28,  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  will  have  come  to  a 
close.  We  wish  to  take  note  of  this  great 
occasion  at  this  time,  therefore,  by  ex- 
ident  of  Mauritania:  and  to  His  Excl- 
cellency  Moktar  Ould  Daddah.  the  Pres- 
ident of  Manuritania;  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency Ahmed-Baba  Miske,  the  Mamita- 
nian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate this  young  and  prosperous 
country  which  touches  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  northwest  Africa  on  its  fifth 
birthday. 

A  young  nation.  Mauritania  is  not  well 
known  to  the  American  people,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  will  not  be  the  situation  for  very 
long.  Mauritania,  in  terms  of  size  alone, 
is  about  418,000  square  miles,  the  approx- 
imate size  of  California  and  Texas  to- 
gether, but  its  population  Is  only  about 
1  million  persons,  or  the  approximate  size 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  people  of  Mauritania,  which  In- 
cidentally are  nationally  blraclal  being 
80  percent  Moorish  and  20  percent  Afri- 
can Negro,  are  understandably  proud  of 
their  capital  Nouakchott  which  Is  pres- 
ently being  built  in  the  desert  about  4 
miles  inland  from  the  ocean.  Construc- 
tion of  this  beautiful,  new,  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  began  in  1958.  The  city  some- 
how signifies  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  this 
new  nation,  and  the  role  it  will  play  In 
emerging  Africa. 

French  penetration  of  the  area  now 
known  as  Mauritania  began  in  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century  with  a  protec- 


torate established  In  1903,  but  It  was  not 
imtfl  about  1920  that  the  ^rea  could  be 
said  to  be  imder  French  control.  The 
French  had  a  profound  Influence  on  the 
development  of  the  country,  abolishing 
slavery,  establishing  the  French  lan- 
guage, reducing  or  eliminating  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  and  relying  on  the  ad- 
ministration  and  authority  of  the  cus- 
tomary chiefs. 

By  1957  Mauritania  had  elected  its 
own  officials  who  enjoyed  wide  authority, 
and  In  1958  the  country  entered  the 
French  community  as  an  autonomotis  but 
not  fully  sovereign  nation.  The  Islamic 
Republic  was  proclaimed  In  November 
1958,  and  for  the  next  2  years  the  coun- 
try was  geared  to  eventual  and  early  in- 
dependence as  a  sovereign  member  of 
the  community  of  nations. 

Mauritania  finally  reached  Its  goal  of 
complete  Independence  on  November  28, 
1960,  and  1  year  later.  In  November  1961,' 
Mauritania  became  an  equal  among  na- 
tions when  it  Joined  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  the  Maurlta- 
nlans  for  their  social  and  governmental 
integrity,  a  characteristic  both  old  and 
new  nations  need  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
spected in  the  court  of  world  politics  and 
opinion.  The  virtue  of  Integrity  Is  the 
virtue  of  excellence  and  merits  our  clos- 
est consideration  and  admiration.  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  will  encourage  this 
young  country  in  Its  pursuit  of  morality 
and  decency,  as  it  tries  desperately  hard 
to  provide  Its  citizens  with  political  sta- 
bility and  social  justice. 

I  wish  the  government  and  every  one 
of  Its  1  million  inhabitants  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  In  the  years  ahead. 


One  Bank  Merger  Leads  to  Another  Ai 
the  Trend  to  Saper  Concentration  in 
Finance  and  Industry  Continues  Un- 
abated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  starting 
soon  after  World  War  n  we  in  Congress 
became  very  much  alarmed  over  the 
trend  toward  rapid  concentration  and 
centralization  of  economic  power  in 
America. 

In  1950  we  amended  the  Clayton  Act 
to  apply  to  mergers,  rendering  unlawful 
those  which  tended  toward  monopolies. 

In  1960  we  passed  a  Bank  Merger  Act 
intended  to  slow  a  tremendous  accelera- 
tion in  bank  mergers. 

Recent  testimony  before  your  Banking 
and  Cxirrency  Committee  by  experienced 
bankers  as  well  as  public  officials  strong- 
ly opposed  any  congressional  action  that 
would  weaken  our  laws  against  super- 
concentration.  The  thrust  of  these  ex- 
pert opinions  was  that  not  only  are  indi- 
vidual bank  mergers  harmful  In  them- 
selves but  carry  the  additional  evil  of 


^onnraeing  other  competing  institu- 
Stf  merge  so  that  they  will  not  be 
p^ed  out   of   their   markets  by  the 

°tsuiaTon 7n  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  has 
developed  just  in  the  last  4  months.  Is 
Susive  proof  that  these  witnesses 
were  Sad  right.  On  July  6  in  St.  Louis. 
Sie  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  and  the  Secu- 
rity Trust  Co.  merged  with  the  resultmg 
hank  having  assets  of  close  to  $1  billion. 
This  merger  was  strongly  opposed  by 
both  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  but  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency  Saxon  approved  it  anyway. 

The  Justice  Department  went  to  court 
and  now  the  case  is  pending.  If  a  bill 
presently  before  your  committee,  S.  1698, 
becomes  law,  this  merger  will  be  for- 
given from  the  antitrust  laws  even 
though  the  banks  knew  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  applied  to  them  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  Department  In- 
tended to  bring  suit. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  more  to  my 
present  point  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
same  city  of  St.  Louis  where  concentra- 
tion in  the  local  banking  community  is 
already  quite  serious,  I  have  just  been 
Informed  that  the  second  largest  bank 
m  St  Louis,  the  $600  million  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  plans  to  form  a  new  bank 
holding  company  system  which  would 
also  include  the  fourth  largest  bank  In 
St.  Louis  as  well  as  a  large  trust  com- 
pany. If  this  transaction  goes  through, 
the  new  holding  company  will  control 
over  $900  million  of  bank  deposits  and 
St.  Louis  banking  wiU  be  firmly  in  the 
grip  of  these  $2  billion  giants.  The  same 
pattern  can  be  expected  to  be  repeated 
all  over  the  country.  Bank  mergers  lead 
to  additional  bank  mergers,  just  as  night 
follows  day.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
concentration  In  banking  leads  to  con- 
centration and  diminution  of  competi- 
tion in  other  Industries.  The  threat  to 
free  competition  in  banking  and  to  our 
free  enterprise  system  is  serious  indeed. 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  antimerger 
laws  and  not  weaken  them.  We  are  at 
the  crossroads  and  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican capitalism  is  at  stake. 


substantial  assistance  from  the  United  States 
for  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  know  you  will  understand  the  reasons 
why  I  am  again  bringing  to  your  attention 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  myself  and  my 
constituents. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm,  Mr.  President,  my 
steadfast  opposition  to  any  further  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  such  aid 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  I  know  you  will  recall  that  I  waa 
one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  voted 
last  March  to  place  within  your  sole  dis- 
cretion the  power  to  make  such  a  decision. 
I  remember  your  assurances  at  that  time  that 
our  own  national  interest  and  our  own  na- 
tional security  would  be  the  guide  In  the 
event  such  a  decision  woiild  have  to  be  made. 

May  I  respectfully  submit  that,  given  the 
limitations  of  my  own  knowledge  of  all  the 
factors  Involved,  further  aid  to  Nasser  Is 
not  warranted  at  this  time.  The  Middle  East 
continues  to  be  in  turmoil,  tension  remains 
high  m  the  area,  because  of  Nasser's  Intrigues 
and  belligerence.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  reduce  ten- 
sions, and  must  not  provide  support  to  those 
who  are  a  threat  to  peace. 
Respectfully, 

liESTEH  L.  Wolff, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Water  Problem  Truly  Urgent— A  Crash 
Program 


Congressman  Wolff  Again  Protests 
Against  Consideration  of  Any  Farther 
Aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.    WOLFF.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  to  the  President  about  Amer- 
ican aid  to  Nasser : 

October  1965. 

The  Prestoent, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  PREsroENr;  It  is  with  con- 
siderable concern  that  I  have  noted  recent 
news  reports  that  President  Nasser  of  tlie 
United  Arab  Republic  1b  again  requesting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   ICASS>ACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
awareness  in  oflBclal  circles  throughout 
the  Nation  of  the  Importance  of  water, 
even  though  it  comes  quite  late,  is  some- 
what reassuring. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  we  have 
allowed  our  conservation  efforts  in  al- 
most every  field  to  lag  very  seriously,  and 
this  has  been  true  of  our  great  water  re- 
sources, which  have  been  neglected  for 
so  long  that  now  we  must  make  gigantic 
efforts  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  In  some 
areas  and  respects,  it  may  be  too  late,  but 
I  hope  not. 

It  will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  con- 
serve the  water  we  have,  but  to  seek  out 
new  sources  to  make  up  for  falling  water 
tables  in  so  many  areas  of  the  country, 
and  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
wholesome,  fresh  water  for  the  people, 
not  to  speak  of  the  needs  of  water  in  in- 
dustry, agriculture  and  related  activities, 
and  of  course  the  urgent  need  for  elimi- 
nating horrid  pollution,  as  it  affects  our 
water  sources,  endangers  the  public 
health,  and  offends  our  sense  of  decency. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  struggle  to 
try  to  arouse  the  Nation  to  the  impor- 
tance and  the  need  of  adequate  water 
supply,  a  war  on  pollution  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sources  and  additional 
controls  over  water  on  the  rampage,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  form  of  floods  and  nat- 
ural disasters. 

We  have  so  long  delayed  effective 
action  to  conserve  water,  to  develop  new 
sources  for  water,  to  provide  for  its  prop- 
er use  and  utUizatlon,  and  to  protect  our 


country  against  the  baneful  ravages  of 
water  that  our  efforts  now  are  long  over- 
due, and  we  will  require  virtually  a  crash 
program.  If  we  expect  to  catch  up  with 
our  needs  in  this  tremendously  vital  field, 
I  can  only  point  to  my  own  efforts  to 
expose  the  needs  and  stimulate  action 
which  began  long  ago  and  have  con- 
tinued. 

Because  of  scarcities  and  shortages  of 
water  that  we  have  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  much  thought  is  now  being 
given  to  desalination  of  sea  water,  and 
we  have  plans  already  in  operation  uti- 
lizing various  techniques  to  transmute 
salt  water  from  the  ocean  into  good  fresh 
water  for  industrial,  domestic,  and  gen- 
eral use. 

We  have  tried  distilling,  freezing,  com- 
plex filtration,  and  electrolysis  to  de- 
salinate sea  water.  More  than  10  year's 
work  on  these  processes  in  several  nations 
has  brought  the  cost  of  desahnation  of 
water  down  close  to  $1  a  thousand  gal- 
lons, a  price  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Glad- 
win Hill  in  his  recent  article  In  the  New 
York  Times,  is  far  more  than  natural 
fresh  water  costs  In  most  places  where 
it  is  available,  and  still  too  high,  but  it 
can  be  further  reduced. 

But  we  must  be  concerned  when  water 
Is  not  available,  because  then  its  cost  is 
plainly,  of  course,  a  secondary  considera- 
tion for  a  liquid  that  Is  really  more  es- 
sential than  food. 

Desalination  plants  are  very  costly,  but 
there  arjp  many  of  them  in  the  world  and 
costs  are  being  steadily  reduced,  and  this 
is  all  to  the  good. 

However,  I  think  there  are  still  many 
natural  sources  of  fresh  water  that  we 
have  not  yet  explored  or  tapped,  and  we 
must  have  a  massive  program  to  develop 
many  new  sources  of  fresh  water. 

If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  lead  to  a 
desperate  situation  in  the  future,  requir- 
ing this  Nation  to  take  drastic,  costly 
emergency  measures  to  develop  satis- 
factory water  supplies  to  sustain  human 
life  and  the  economic  activity  of  man. 

I  think  we  are  making  some  headway, 
but  I  greatly  fear  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough.  Our  current  efforts  are  riieager 
Indeed,  as  compared  with  the  need,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Grovemment  agencies 
concerned  with  the  subject  of  water  wlll^ 
intensify  their  planning  and  streamline 
their  policy  making,  so  that  we  may  de- 
velop a  massive  program  Implemented 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  to  try  to  secure 
a  truly  adequate  and  pure  water  supply  in 
this  country. 

Congress  and  its  committees  must  lead 
and  organize  the  great  effort  and  pro- 
gram that  is  needed.  There  should  be  a 
crash  program  of  large  scope,  depth,  and 
magnitude,  if  this  crucial  job  Is  to  be 
undertaken  before  It  is  entirely  too  late, 
and  the  Nation  will  have  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  its  failure  to  act. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  very  thoughtful 
article  by  the  noted  writer,  Gladwin  Hill, 
of  the  New  York  Times  news  service: 


The  Globe  Has  Plenty  of  Water,  but  Not 

or  THE  Right  Kind 

(By  Gladwin  Hill,  the  New  York  Times 

News  Service) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  United  States  has 

assumed  the  lead  In  an  International  water- 
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effort  that  has  a  potential  for  pro- 
changes  In  the  Uvea  of  people  In  many 
if  the  world. 

basic  fact  of  this  Inchoate  campaign 
there  Is  scarcely  a  nation  that  has  not 
experienced  some  sort  of  water  shortage  in 
recent  years. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  while  the  supply 

of  frejh  water  has  not  Increased  since  the 

of  mankind,  world  population  has 

to  more  than  3  billion  persons.     The 

which  they  put  water  have  grown 

I  mlfled  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate.     A 

steel   mill,  for   Instance,   uses   more 

:  00  million  gallons  of  water  a  day — 

filith  as  much  as  the  entire  city  of  New 
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Dem  Qgraphlc  and  economic  xu-glngs  are 
creatli  g  popiilatlon  centers  where  none  ex- 
isted I  efore — as  in  the  oil -rich  kingdom  of 
Kuwai ;,  which  has  little  natural  water.  In 
the  U]  lited  States,  population  pressures,  in 
combination  with  vagaries  of  nature,  have 
water  shortages  all  the  way  from 
to  Coalinga,  Calif.  Mexican  flsh- 
Israel  farmers,  and  Hong  Kong  shop- 
alike  are  feeling  the  pinch, 
world  population  increasing  by  more 
million  persons  a  month,  failure  to 
water  supply  problems  could  acutely 
economic  and  political  pressures, 
considerations  plainly  were  in  Presl- 
ohnson's  mind  when  he  called  last 
or  a  "massive  cooperative  Interna- 
sffort"  to  Improve  the  worldwide  water 
,  His  concept  for  a  water-for-peace 
was  an  obvious  derivative  of  the 
inspired  Atoms-for-Peace  program 
in  a  decade  has  helped  propagate 
b4neflts   of  nuclear   energy   among   40 
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representatives  of  60  nations 
Washington  all  last  week  to  discuss 
the  most  promising  ways  of  creating 

water  supplies:   desalting  sea 


SEVERAL   METHODS 
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TbisI  can  be  done  by  distilling,  freezing, 
filtration,  or  electrolysis.     More  than 
s  work  on  these  processes  In  several 
has  brought  the  cost  down  close  to 
gallons.    This  Is  far  more  than 
fresh  water  costs  in  most  places^ 
it  Is  available.    But  where  water  Isnt 
,  cost  plainly  is  a  secondary  con- 
fer a  commodity  that  Is  more  es- 
even    than    food.    So    desalination 
already   are  operating  at  some   300 
around  the  globe. 

u:lentist8,  engineers,  and  industrialists 
assembled  here  concentrated  on  tech- 
improvements  that  would  cut  de- 
costs  further  and   permit  the  con- 
of  large-scale  plants.    The  present 
\talt  Is  one  with  a  capacity  of  a  million 
a  day — the  supply  for  a  typical  Amer- 
cfmmunlty  of  7,000 — and  costs  several 
dollars. 

costs  much  less  with  water 
less   salty  than   sea   water,   making 
economically  feasible  already  for  com- 
whose  water  Is  only  brackish.    C!oa- 
Calif.,   and   Buckeye,   Ariz.,   have   in- 
such  plants.    The  Department  of  In- 
Offlce   of  Saline  Water,  established 
has  sponsored  the  construction  of 
plants  In  Webster,  S.  Dak.; 
.  N.  Mex.;  Preeport,  Tex.;  WrlghtsvlUe 
N.C.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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HUGS    PLANT 

department.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Energy  Commission  and  southern 
Oallfoibia'B  metropolitan  water  district,  is 
dev«Io]  »lng  plana  for  an  atomic-powered  150- 
mlllloq-gallon-a-day  plant  near  Los  Angeles. 
,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Greek,  In- 
Japanese,  Israel,  Australian,  and  Rus- 
eigineera   and   companies   have   been 


active  in  desalination  research  and  con- 
struction. The  British  claim  credit  for  con- 
struction of  two-thirds  of  the  cxirrent  world 
desalination  capacity  of  63  million  gallons  a 
day.  A  score  of  American  industrial  con- 
cerns are  In  the  field. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
outlined  to  the  first  International  water  de- 
salination s3rmposium  a  six -point  program  of 
UjS.  assistance  In  research,  technology,  and 
training,  available  to  any  nation  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis. 

Enlarging  upon  this,  President  Johnson 
said  that  within  a  year  the  United  States 
would  convoke  a  sequel  conference,  to  con- 
sider world  water  problems  of  all  kinds. 


Credit  Unions  and  the  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  goals  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program  were  first  enunciated, 
I  have  called  for  the  use  of  credit  unions 
as  perhaps  the  best  weapon  to  rid  the 
evils  and  dangers  that  lurk  in  urban 
poverty.  Next  to  the  churches,  credit 
unions  have  helped  more  families  of 
lower  income  to  adjust  to  the  financial 
and  psychological  problems  of  urban 
living. 

In  recent  correspondence  with  R.  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  reiterated  my 
call  for  increased  participation  of  credit 
unions  in  the  Johnson  administration's 
antipoverty  program.  Mr.  Shriver  in- 
formed me  that  the  increased  use  of 
credit  unions  in  the  community  devel- 
opment program  has  and  continues  to 
prove  an  extremely  valuable  role  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  Credit  unions  are  now  a 
vital  Unk  in  the  programs  of  large  cities, 
such  as  Washington,  San  Francisco, 
Providence,  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  in 
rural  areas  such  as  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  and 
Delano,  Calif,  Programs  are  now  imder- 
way  to  begin  credit  unions  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Detroit,  and  Cincinnati.  In 
Los  Angeles  an  energetic  effort  Is  imder- 
way  to  establish  credit  unions  in  the 
Watts  area,  which  had  been  plagued  by 
loan  sharks  and  sharp  practicing  ex- 
ploiters. I  am  happy  to  report  that  offi- 
cials of  CUNA — the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association — are  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  antiE>overty  program  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  communi- 
ties interested  in  organizing  credit  unions. 

Recently  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  there  appeared  an  article  on  the 
operations  of  credit  unions  in  the  com- 
munity development  program  here  in 
Washington.  The  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization, a  local  antipoverty  group, 
considers  the  three  Federal  credit  unions 
established  under  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram to  be  the  best  investment  the  UPC 
has  made  to  date  in  Washington.  They 
rightfully  claim  credit  unions  to  be  the 
best  protection  against  the  imscrupulous 
merchants  and  high  interest  money 
lenders   that   plague  the  poor.    Tliese 


credit  unions  provide  much  needed  con- 
siimer  education  and  debt  management 
They  are  offering  hope  to  those  whom 
financial  problems  have  caused  nothing 
but  despair. 

The  credit  union  movement  Is  meeting 
the  elementary  questions  and  causes  of 
urban  poverty  head  on,  promoting  thrift 
by  accepting  any  amount,  but  more  im- 
portant they  are  providing  a  place  where 
needed  money  Is  obtained  at  easy  and  low 
rates.  At  the  present,  there  are  400  Fed- 
eral credit  imions  in  poverty  areas 
throughout  the  country,  out  of  the  11,000 
Federal  credit  unions  in  the  country',  i 
believe  that  until  there  are  4,000  such 
credit  unions  in  poverty  areas  where  they 
are  most  needed  will  there  be  enough  in 
this  country. 

What  I  believe  is  most  vital  in  this 
program  is  the  fact  that  credit  unions  are 
run  by  people  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, those  who  know  the  needs  of  their 
areas  best.  As  the  following  article 
states,  credit  unions  are  indeed  "a  school 
against  scoundrels." 

Consumer  education,  honest  debt  con. 
solidation  advice,  shopping  advice,  and 
most  Important  the  hope  that  is  offered, 
hope  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  a 
man.  Here  the  credit  imion  provides  a 
guide  and  hope  for  those  who  are  less 
fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  this 
article  on  the  success  of  the  credit  union 
in  the  Washington  antipoverty  effort  to 
my  colleagues: 

CREDtr   Unions   Spearhead  Fight  To  Wipe 
Out  Profiteees 
(By  Betty  James) 

The  best  protection  against  unscrupulous 
merchants  and  high-interest  money  lenders 
is  an  alternative  that  makes  dealing  with 
them  unnecessary. 

The  United  Planning  Organization  Is  try- 
ing to  provide  that  alternative  for  the  poor. 

Consumer  education,  of  which  credit 
unions  in  poor  neighborhoods  are  a  vital 
component,  and  neighborhood  law  offices  are 
the  weapons. 

Those  who  thought  some  bilking  mer- 
chants actually  would  be  put  out  of  business 
during  the  first  year  of  the  poverty  war  say 
consumer  education  has  been  too  tame- 
too  much  emphasis  on  food  and  shopping, 
not  enough  on  meeting  the  enemy  head  on. 

Indeed,  the  name  of  the  program  has  been 
changed  to  consumer  action,  and  there  are 
indications  that  more  pressures  are  to  be  put 
on  unscrupulous  merchants. 

But  the  victory  really  will  come  when  peo- 
ple know  when  they're  being  taken  or  served 
badly,  and  know  that  they  don't  have  to  de- 
pend on  gouging  creditors  to  fill  their  larders 
and  furnish  their  homes.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  kind  of  credit  the  public 
encovmters  In  reputable  firms  and  lending 
agencies,  and  the  kind  encountered  by  the 
poor. 

Considering  the  modest  amount  put  up  for 
staff,  the  best  Investment  the  UPO  has  made 
may  be  the  three  Federal  credit  unions  In 
low-income  neighborhoods. 

They  promote  thrift — credit  unions  accept 
pennies  and  nickels — but  most  Important  for 
people  living  in  needy  areas  right  now  Is  that 
they  provide  a  place  where  shareholders  can 
borrow  on  reasonable  terms. 

Loans  are  made  at  1  percent  of  the  unpaid 
balance  per  month.  This  Is  12  percent  a 
year. 

Contrast  this  with  the  3  percent  per  month 
that  many  small  loan  firms  charge,  which 
comes  to  36  percent  a  year,  or  even  with  the 
best  rate  a  reputable  merchant  charges  In 


wn— 1 5  percent  a  month  for  carrying 
\!!o«rcs  or  18  percent  a  year. 
^^  fo'ntrast  it  was  this  fantastic  case.  A 
man  signed  a  note  for  $175,  for  which  he  was 
XS  >104-80  interest.  The  money  was 
X^ff  after  2  months  and  2  days.  No  In- 
£!estwasref"^^^<»-  The  rate  was  600  per- 
cent  per  annum. 

Credit  union  members  have  insurance  on 
thPlr  loans,  which  guarantees  payment  in 
rise  of  death  or  disability  and  doesn't  burden 
S^  borrower's  family.  They  also  may  pur- 
chase group  insurance  on  the  amount  of 
their  savings,  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

The  law  forbids  credit  unions  to  make  any 
rharees  in  connection  with  a  loan  other 
than  interest.  The  credit  union  buys  the 
Uisurance  as  a  corporation.  Some  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  poor  people  are  burt  by 
lenders  are  In  charges  for  insurance,  credit 
investigations,  and  so  forth  that  are  tacked 
on  to  the  Interest  rate. 

EXAMINED   ANNUALLY 

The  three  unions  launched  by  UPO  are 
chartered  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
unions  and  examined  annually.  They  are 
among  about  400  credit  unions  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  Included  in  more  than 
11  000  Federal  credit  unions  in  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
doesn't  provide  money  for  a  kitty,  and  nei- 
ther does  the  UPO.  The  money  must  come 
from  the  people  themselves.  The  UPO  has 
provided  about  $22,000  for  each  credit  \mlon 
to  hire  staff  members.  Although  it's  a  long 
way  m  the  future,  the  goal  is  to  become 
Belf-supportlne. 

It  costs  25  cHts  to  join,  and  $5  to  buy  a 
share,  which  carries  the  right  to  borrow  and 
the  right  to  vote  at  membership  meetings. 

The  credit  unions  are  run  by  the  people 
in  their  neighborhoods,  and  can  function  as 
s  school  against  scoundrels. 

DEBT   CONSOLIDATION 

Take  the  field  of  debt  consolidation,  a 
serious  problem  for  poor  people,  who  too 
often  pay  over  and  over  again  for  the  mer- 
chandise they  buy  In  the  first  place  through 
overcharging  and  excessive  carrying  charges. 
They  often  overextend  themselves  If  the  wife 
also  works.  But  should  the  wife  have  to 
quit,  or  should  the  husband  lose  his  Job  or 
have  a  temporary  layoff,  the  family  Is  In  deep 
trouble. 

They  may  try  to  borrow  from  someone  or 
they  may  turn  to  a  firm  that  specializes  in 
debt  consolidation. 

If  they  choose  the  latter,  they  pay  the  firm 
a  fee  for  Its  service,  then  send  the  firm  a 
monthly  payment. 

The  debtors  usually  are  under  the  Illusion 
that  the  firm  pays  off  all  of  their  debts  right 
away,  but  this  Is  not  the  case.  Generally, 
the  firm  talks  to  the  creditors,  tries  to  get 
them  to  cut  the  amount  In  retxirn  for  a 
guarantee  of  payment,  and  then  sends  the 
money  along  each  month  as  the  creditor 
sends  it  to  them. 

The  credit  unions  make  loans  for  debt 
consolidation  at  their  regular  rate  of  Inter- 
est and  also  negotiate  with  companies  on 
behalf  of  their  clients  to  see  if  the  com- 
panies will  take  less  money  to  close  out 
long-standing  debts.  There  is  no  charge  for 
this  or  any  other  service. 

James  Williams,  manager  at  the  Anacostla- 
Southeast  Federal  Credit  Union  at  1918 
Nichols  Avenue  SE.,  said  several  $500  loans 
have  been  made  to  members  for  debt  con- 
solidation. This  credit  union,  which  Is  tied 
into  the  neighborhood  development  program 
at  Southeast  House,  had  made  $25,027.28  in 
loans  by  the  end  of  September,  after  7 
months  of  operation.  Of  these,  $17,607.94  are 
still  outstanding.  There  were  541  members 
in  the  credit  union,  which  has  $19,315.78  in 
shares.    It  had  made  240  loans. 

The  Friendship  House  Community  Federal 
Credit  Union  at  620  8th  Street  SE.,  tied  Into 


the  antipoverty  program  at  Friendship 
House,  made  loans  of  $14394.66  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  at  the  end  of  7  months  of  operation. 
The  credit  imlon  has  421  members,  and  Its 
shares  total  $12,873.80.  It  had  made  182 
loans.  Warren  A.  Morris,  manager  of  the 
Friendship  House  credit  union,  said  loans  for 
blU  consolidation  had  come  to  $3,650. 

Fides  Community  Federal  Credit  Union,  at 
1554  8th  Street  NW..  was  founded  several 
years  ago  at  Fides  House  by  Father  Cletxia 
Glllson.  It  was  expanded  by  the  UPO,  and 
Is  tied  Into  Neighborhood  Development  Cen- 
ter No.  1.  As  of  September  30,  It  had  loaned 
$30 103.98,  and  had  $26,244.75  outstanding. 
Shares  total  $29,956.26.  This  credit  union 
had  made  257  loans.  Together,  the  three 
have  loaned  $70,025.92. 

NEW  CREDIT  UNION 

George  Bates,  a  neighborhood  worker,  or- 
ganized a  credit  union  at  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Center  No.  3  at  14th  Street  and 
Park  Road  NW.,  on  his  own  time.  This  brand 
new  credit  union  also  has  won  a  charter  from 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

With  a  reporter  sitting  In  on  a  meeting 
of  the  loan  committee  at  Friendship  House. 
It  was  understood  that  because  of  the  con- 
fidentiality of  applications  no  names  would 
be  mentioned,  nor  would  we  see  any  appli- 
cations. 

Two  of  the  three  members  of  the  loan 
committee  were  serving  that  night.  They 
are  volunteers  elected  by  the  members,  as  is 
the  board  that  runs  the  credit  union. 

"We  Just  dont  throw  the  money  over  the 
counter."  Mrs.  M.  Lucille  Pugh  said.  She 
and  William  Lunsford.  Sr.,  were  anxious  to 
help  their  neighbors  but  also  were  acutely 
conscious  of  their  stewardship. 

One  of  the  loans  approved  was  for  $200  so 
a  man  with  seven  children,  who  must  find  a 
new  place  to  live,  could  pay  one  month's  rent 
In  advance  on  new  house.  The  man  earns 
$106  a  week.    The  rent  wlU  be  $115. 

Mrs.  Pugh  and  Lunsford  observed  that  he 
couldnt  hope  to  get  housing  for  less  with 
seven  children.  He  had  no  outstanding  bills, 
although  this  wouldn't  necessarily  have  dis- 
qualified him.  But  the  committee  checks 
each  applicant's  record  with  the  credit  bu- 
reau to  evaluate  the  risk. 

The  man  had  offered  to  repay  $20  a  month, 
but  both  Mrs.  Pugh  and  Lunsford  felt  $10  a 
month  was  realistic.  They  agreed  to  make 
the  loan  on  that  basis.  "We'll  be  more  siu-e 
of  getting  our  money  that  way,"  Mrs.  Pugh 
said.    "That  $20  can  come  awful  hard." 

Mrs.  Pugh  and  Lunsford  felt  the  man  may 
have  offered  to  repay  $20  a  month  to  impress 
them. 

HEAR    SEVEN    CASES 

The  committee  considered  seven  cases  that 
night.  Dissatisfied  applicants  may  dUcuss 
the  committee's  decisions  "at  length."  Mrs. 
Pugh  said.  This  has  happened  three  times, 
and  In  all  three  cases  the  loan  committee 
reversed  Itself. 

"You  get  a  better  picture  by  talking  to 
someone,"  Mrs.  Pugh  said.  "And  sometimes 
they  hold  out  Information  In  the  beginning. 
But  If  they're  rejected,  they're  ready  to  put 
their  cards  on  the  table." 

Credit  union  and  consumer  education  staff 
members  give  advice  on  buying  and  suggest 
stores  where  people  will  get  the  best  deals. 

They  and  the  neighborhood  lawyers  work 
closely  together  and  all  three  refer  cases  to 
the  special  office  set  up  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  handle  District  cons\imer 
complaints  as  part  of  the  drive  to  protect 
the  poor. 

This  office  has  referred  35  complaints  to  a 
FTC  field  office  for  investigation  of  possible 
law  violations.  It  has  received  more  than 
200  complaints,  but  not  aU  are  within  the 
FTC's  jurisdiction. 


KI^T  CONTIDENTIAI, 


Tlie  PTC  has  jurisdiction  In  cases  that 
Involve  unfair  or  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices. PTC  can  go  after  the  firms,  but  can't 
get  the  money  back  for  the  Individual.  How- 
ever, the  special  office  In  turn  refers  people 
to  the  lawyers  In  the  neighborhood  law  offi- 
ces, which  are  run  by  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  Project  of  the  UPO. 

Complaints  to  the  FTC  office  are  kept  con- 
fidential. The  office  Is  In  room  7714  of  the 
old  Star  BuUdlng  at  1101  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW. 

Consiimer  rights  are  one  of  the  major 
reasons  people  come  to  see  the  neighborhood 
lawyers.  Tales  of  fraud,  trickery,  gross  over- 
charging and  excessive  carrying  charges  are 
so  common  they  sound  like  a  litany. 

One  of  the  recent  cases  deals  with  debt 
consolidation.  A  lawyer  Is  trying  to  get  legal 
redress  for  a  client  whose  car  was  repossessed 
after  a  debt  consolidation  firm  didn't  make 
payment. 

Another  lawyer  Is  going  to  bat  for  a  client 
who  had  an  acquaintance  who  volunteered 
to  get  her  a  loan  to  consolidate  debts.  She 
signed  a  contract  for  $1,760  and  got  the 
check. 

Then  a  few  weeks  later  a  payment  book 
for  $5,200  arrived  from  a  suburban  bank. 
The  acquaintance  presumably  sold  the  note, 
and  somewhere  along  the  line  the  note  had 
tripled. 

Usury,  fraud,  and  lending  money  without 
a  license  are  possible  groiinds  for  action. 

Food  and  clothing  banks  are  being  set  up 
as  part  of  the  consumer  action  program. 
Aside  from  meeting  a  very  real  need,  they  are 
a  magnet  that  draws  people  and  gives  the 
consumer  specialists  and  their  aids,  drawn 
from  the  neighborhoods,  a  chance  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  wise  consumption. 

Mrs.  Eurie  Purvis  Is  the  consumer  aid  in 
charge  of  the  food  and  clothing  bank  at  3321 

18th  Street  SE.,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Southeast  House  antipoverty  program. 

NOTHING    EMBARRASSING 

One  day  recently  a  grandmother,  referred 
by  the  schools  to  Mrs.  Lois  Wilson,  a  neigh- 
borhood worker  at  Southeast  House,  who  sent 
her  to  Mrs.  Purvis,  came  to  see  about  some 
clothes  for  her  grandson.  The  family  is  on 
public  assistance. 

"He  has  only  one  pair  of  pants — it's  em- 
barrassing," the  grandmother  said. 

"Nothing  embarrassing  about  it,'  Mrs. 
Purvis  repUed.  Eyeing  the  sweater  the 
woman  wore  on  a  cool,  rainy  day,  she  added. 
"How  about  a  coat  for  you?" 

Mrs.  Purvis  produced  the  coat  and  clothing 
for  the  grandson. 

The  woman  knew  she  had  a  sympathetic 
listener  In  Mrs.  Purvis.  She  began  to  un- 
burden. 

She  had  two  other  problems.  One  was  her 
husband's  life  Insurance  policy,  which  looked 
worthless.  The  other  was  money  to  pay  the 
balance  on  her  husband's  funeral.  The 
funeral  cost  about  $700. 

"We  got  him  In  the  ground,  but  I  still  owe 
$123,"  the  woman  said. 

Mrs.  Purvis  arranged  for  her  to  get  In 
touch  with  the  neighborhood  law  office  on 
the  life  Insurance  policy,  and  with  the  credit 
union  for  money  for  the  funeral. 

The  women  demurred  when  Mrs.  Purvis 
offered  bus  tokens  for  her  and  her  grandson 
so  they  would  not  have  to  walk  home  In  the 
rain.  "No,  no.  You  gave  me  the  clothes. 
I'll  walk  back.     I'm  not  complaining,"  she 

said. 

Without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  charity, 
Mrs.  Purvis  assured  her  that  the  tokens  were 
part  of  the  service. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  woman  said  she 
had  never  heard  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization. 

Nor  had  she  ever  heard  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 
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E  XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  Tl  [E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
like  tc  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Memb<rs  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
genera  public  a  most  noteworthy  pro- 
gram c  edicated  to  preserving  the  health, 
and  extending  the  lives,  of  our  people. 
It  is  (ailed  Health  Check,  and  is  the- 
creatio  i  of  the  National  Capitol  Life  In- 
suranc  i  Co..  who  have  their  home  of- 
fices i:L  Pennsylvania. 

For  many,  many  months  now,  this 
Congress  has  labored  to  introduce  and 
to  pass  legislation  that  has  had  a  greater 
effect  ( m  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Ameri<  an  people  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  Among  the  many  programs 
benefit  ng  the  American  public  are  now 
such  h  »alth  protective  features  as  medi- 
care a  id  other  public  health  grants. 

I  ha^  e  been  very  pleased  to  notice  that 
the  Na  ;ional  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
a  comi  any  indicating  the  firm  objectives 
towarc  Insurance  programs  that  act  as 
public  services,  has  introduced  their  new 
Health  Check  program,  which  benefits 
the  in<  ivldual  with  a  significant  mone- 
tary Si  vings  If  he  takes  a  physical  ex- 
aminai  ion  each  year. 

I  ta  :e  this  opportiuiity  to  introduce 
into  t  le  Record  of  this  Congress  the 
fact  th  it  National  Capitol  Life  Insurance 
Co.  is  offering  the  American  public  the 
notabh  remittance  of  10  percent  of  their 
insurai  ice  premiimis  each  year  with  the 
presen  ration  of  proof  that  the  person  has 
taken  i  k  physical  examination  within  the 
past  6  months. 

Pror  L  the  information  I  have  gathered, 
this  Is  the  first  time  that  such  a  bene- 
ficial p  -ogram,  so  pertinent  to  the  health 
and  we  Ifare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
has  bem  put  forward  by  an  insurance 
compa  ly  within  the  United  States. 

In  a  Idition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  tre  mendous  efforts  upon  the  part  of 
all  oui  governmental  agencies  directed 
toward  obtaining  the  support,  coopera- 
tion, a  id  assistance  of  American  indus- 
try ani  business  in  carrying  out  their 
many  programs  upon  the  part  of  the 
public'  (  well-being.  Yet,  here  is  a  life 
insurance  company  that  has  taken  a 
giant  f  tep  forward  in  this  area  without 
any  so  icitation  whatever,  and  has  de- 
yelope<  a  program  of  communication  to 
the  pu  Jlic  concerning  the  necessity  for, 
and  the  benefits  deriving  from,  an  an- 
nual physical  examination.  Moreover, 
they  h  ive  taken  a  major  step  in  seeing 
to  it  liat  the  public  benefits  in  his 
pocket  wok  immediately,  by  virtue  of  an 
annua:  physical  examination,  with  their 
10-per  ent  discoxmt  on  life  Insurance 
prerniu  ms. 

is  but  a  sample  of  the  tremendous 
>eing  put  forth  by  the  National 
Capito  Life  Insurance  Co..  and  its  presi- 
dent apd  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Dillinger.    This  company  Is  cur- 


Thls 
A  effort 


Joseph 


rently  mailing  materials,  advertising  in 
various  media,  and  seeking  support  of  a 
multitude  of  organization  to  spread  the 
word  about  the  benefits  derived  from  tak- 
ing an  annual  physical  examination.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  National 
Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  shown  the 
good  sense  and  the  bright  creativity  to 
offer  an  incentive  to  the  public  where 
it  makes  sense.  How  often  we  receive 
messages  concerning  our  welfare  that  we 
ignore  for  some  reason  or  other:  we  are 
too  busy;  we  do  not  wish  to  expend  the 
effort  to  read  about  the  material;  it  is  an 
inconvenience  to  visit  the  doctor  or  the 
dentist;  or,  we  simply  are  careless. 

However,  when  we  discover  that  we 
are  going  to  profit  by  a  significant 
amount  of  dollars,  then  we  somehow  find 
the  necessary  time.  And,  National 
Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.,  realizing  this 
fact  about  people,  has  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle by  simply  offering  them  a  dollars 
and  cents  incentive — even  though  It 
means  that  they  may  earn  less  on  their 
premium  income. 

They  claim  that  this  program,  in  real- 
ity, will  earn  them  even  more  premium 
income.  This  is  a  fact.  They  astutely 
point  out  that  the  concept  of  preventa- 
tive medicine  has  been  a  boon  to  the  in- 
surance industry  since  it  has  increased 
the  longevity  of  their  insureds,  and,  thus, 
increasing  the  premium  longevity  of  the 
companies.  Here,  too,  National  Capitol 
will  benefit  financially,  in  the  long  run, 
by  taking  a  veiy  positive  step  in  keeping 
their  insureds  alive  and  well  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  It  is  this  simple:  If  the 
insured  goes  to  the  doctor  and  discovers 
he  has  the  initial  signs  of  either  heart 
disease,  cancer,  or  diabetes,  he  will  surely 
move  immediately  to  arrest  or  correct 
this  condition — thus,  increasing  his 
chances  of  living  years  longer.  This,  in 
turn,  will  increase  the  premium  income 
of  the  company,  for  the  additional  years 
the  insured  will  gain  over  what  he  might 
have  lost  if  he  had  not  discovered  his 
malady  in  time. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
we  here  in  the  Congress  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  delighted  with  this  new 
program  on  the  part  of  National  Capitol 
Life  Insurance  Co.  For  example.  Dr. 
Carl  C.  Kuehn.  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Health,  has  spoken 
before  the  personnel  and  field  force  of 
National  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co., 
praising  them  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  public  welfare.  Members  of  the 
Permsylvania  Legislature  have  gone  on 
record  in  praise  of  Mr.  Dillinger  and  the 
National  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.  for 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  longevity  and 
to  preserve  the  health  of  our  citizenry.  I 
shovild  like  to  quote  at  this  time  from 
a  message  delivered  to  National  Capitol 
Life  Insurance  Co.  by  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Lelter,  member  of  the  PiUladelphia 
Medical  Society,  where  he  calls  this  new 
Health  Check  program,  and  its  concom- 
itant 10 -percent  premium  discount  for 
submitting  proof  of  annual  physical  ex- 
amination—a positive  public  service  that 
should  receive  the  encouragement  of  all 
members  of  the  medical  and  public 
health  professions." 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  those  partic- 


ularly interested  In  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  National  Capitol  Life  In- 
surance Co..  and  its  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Mr.  Joseph  Dillinger 
for  their  exemplary  Health  Check  pro-' 
gram,  and  to  wish  them  great  success  in 
their  efforts  to  benefit  the  American 
public. 


John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Noted  Harvard 
Economist,  Author,  and  Diplomat,  Puts 
the  Lie  to  High  Interest  Rate  Theorists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  the  highly  respected 
economist,  author,  and  former  diplomat, 
in  a  recent  speech  in  New  York  City 
gave  credit  for  the  current  high  levels 
of  prosperity  to  low  interest  rates  and 
other  developments  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  average  citizen. 

High  interest  rates  during  recent 
years,  he  stated,  would  have  kept  Amer- 
ica in  a  state  of  semidepression. 

America  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  right  now  interest  rates  are  the 
highest  they  have  been  in  the  last  5 
years,  since  the  last  recession  in  1960. 
Credit  is  expensive  and  scarce.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  fails  to  increase 
our  money  supply,  business  and  the  gen- 
eral economy  will  slump  as  our  unprece- 
dented prosperity  comes  to  an  end. 

An  account  of  Mr.  Galbraith 's  address 
w^hich  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  American  Banker  follows : 

Galbraith  Needles  Economic  Theorists 

New  York. — John  Kenneth  Galbraith  gave 
the  credit  for  high  levels  of  prosperity  to 
spontaneous  forces,  operating  without  regard 
for  orthodox  economic  theory,  and  charged 
both  politicians  and  his  economist  colleagues 
with  generally  lagging  behind  the  times  in 
their  understanding  of  these  forces. 

The  assertions  were  made  by  Mr.  Galbraith. 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University,  in  delivering  the'  annual 
Arthur  K.  Salomon  lecture  at  New  York 
University's  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Low  interest  rates  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  current  prosperity,  Dr.  Galbraith  said. 
Yet,  "had  one  sought  out  the  men  with 
widely  acknowledged  credentials  in  economic 
matters  in  1944  there  would  have  been  near 
unanimity  in  their  recommendations,"  citing 
the  "dangers  of  low  interest  rates."  he  con- 
tinued. 

The  secret  of  prosperity  in  developed  coun- 
tries is  to  yield  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
public.  Dr.  Galbraith  maintained.  In  addi- 
tion to  low  interest  rates,  the  economist  also 
praised  imbalanced  budgets,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  trade  unions,  farm  subsidies,  and 
deficits  in  International  accounts. 

Twenty  years  ago  economists  were  almost 
unanimous  In  their  condemnation  of  such 
developments,  but  "with  remarkable  unanim- 
ity aU  western  countries  rejected  the  ad- 
vice of  authority  on  these  matters  and  even 
more  remarkable,  they  rejected  it  in  all  par- 
ticulars," Dr.  Galbraith  continued. 
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"In  all  countries  It  has  been  the  vanity  of 
noUtlcians,  and  of  the  economists  who  ad- 
^d  them,  that  high  employment  and 
economic  growth  have  been  the  result  ot  tiie 
unlauely  admirable  econc»nlc  policies 
adoDted  by  that  particular  country.  Unfor- 
tunately in  their  formal  ideological  billing, 
the  policies  have  differed  by  as  much  as  180 
deeress,"  he  said. 

Prosperity  Is  easier  to  achieve  than  theo- 
rists would  have  the  pubUc  believe.  Dr.  Gal- 
braith went  on.  In  part,  he  said,  once  a 
Riven  level  of  Income  and  well-being  Is 
reached,  economic  problems  solve  themselves. 

"Arrangements  develop  so  that  saving  Is 
not  In  competition  with  consumption.  In 
the  planned  economies  the  State  intercepts 
income  and  plows  it  back  into  capital  forma- 
tion. In  the  capitalist  countries,  as  they  are 
called,  the  great  corporation  performs  the 
same  function,"  he  said. 

Even  the  liberal  Keynesian  economic  the- 
ories were  described  by  Dr.  Galbraith  as  only 
an  added  Ingredient  in  the  development  of 
prosperity.  But  even  in  countries  such  as 
France  and  Germany,  where  Keynes  had 
little  Influence,  popular  aspirations  and  de- 
mands have  led  to  prosperity,  he  asserted. 

"What  we  have  learned  Is  that  above  a 
certain  level  of  economic  development,  pop- 
ular pressures  are  strongly  on  the  side  at 
economic  progress,"  Dr.  Galbraith  said. 

"There  has,  one  Judges,  been  no  harder 
truth  for  conservative  authority  to  accept 
than  the  logic  of  low  Interest  rates.  In 
financial  circles  no  other  argument  has  ever 
rivaled  In  Inventlvene&s,  and  versatUity,  the 
case  that  is  made  for  higher  Interest  rates. 
They  are  needed,  depending  on  the  season,  to 
prevent  inflation,  to  Insure  orderly  expansion, 
to  discourage  excessive  expansion,  to  protect 
the  balance  of  payments,  to  strengthen  the 
financial  system,  to  promote  sound  enter- 
prise. The  case  for  lower  rates,  alas,  arouses 
no  comparable  passion.  Yet,  In  recent  years, 
If  we  had  yielded  to  authoritative  opinion  on 
Interest  rates  we  would  have  been  much  of 
the  time  In  a  state  of  semidepression." 


Gonzalez  Scores  100  Percent  Votinf 
Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

■Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  keep  my  constituents 
in  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  fully  Informed  as  to  my  activities 
In  Congress  and  as  to  matters  in  which 
they  may  be  interested  or  concerned.  I 
am  therefore  Inserting  in  the  Record 
today  my  complete  voting  record  for  1965 
in  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session.  This 
record  Includes  every  one  of  the  383  roll- 
calls  including  the  201  yea-and-nay  calls 
and  the  182  quorum  calls. 

I  am  recorded  as  voting  on  each  of  the 
201  yea-and-nay  calls.  My  voting  record 
this  year  is  a  particular  source  of  pride 
to  me,  both  as  to  my  attendance  and  tlie 
substance  of  my  votes.  There  were,  of 
course,  too  many  votes  this  year  to  allow 
a  detailed  discussion  of  them  at  this 
time.  Included  In  this  record,  however, 
are  my  votes  in  support  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  Great  Society  programs  of 
the  past  9  years  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Etemocratlc  Party  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  Congress.  After  8  years, 
1953  through  1960,  of  stagnation  and 
backsliding,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
gotten  America  moving  again.  We  began 
to  move,  as  President  Kermedy  promised 
we  would,  In  1961,  1962,  and  1963,  and 
we  have  continued  to  move  forward,  as 


President  Johnson  promised,  in  1964  and 
1965.  We  are  now  experiencing  the 
longest  period  of  iininterrupted  economic 
growth  and  expansion  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
growth  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
America  will  continue  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Johnson  administration  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Speaker  John 
McCoRMACK  and  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield. 

"Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits," 
says  the  Bible.    The  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  Congress  during  1965  include  medi- 
care, the  Voting  Rights  Act,  an  updated 
housing  program,  a  strengthtened  and 
improved  war  against  poverty,  the  Ap- 
palaciiian  program,  the  Public  Works 
and    Economic    Development   Act.    the 
Older  Americans  Act.  new  regional  med- 
ical programs  to  combat  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke  and  related  diseases,  an 
improved  mental  health  program,  sub- 
stantial increases  for  veterans'  rehabil- 
itation, new  drug  controls,  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  numerous  excise 
taxes,  the  extension,  and  expansion  of 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program,  a  new  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Highway 
Beautificatlon  Act,  an  expanded  air  pol- 
lution program,  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, and  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  high-speed  transpor- 
tation. 

I  shall  be  forever  grateful  to  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
people  of  San  Antonio  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  work  In  the  89th 
Congress.  We  have  brought  in  a  rich 
harvest  for  the  American  people. 


No.  and  date 
(1965) 


Issue 


Vote 


1.  Jan.  4 . 

2.  Jan.  4 -- 

3.  Jan.  4 

4.  Jan.  4 

5.  Jan.  19 

6.  Jan.  19 

7.  Jan.  26 

8.  Feb.  4 

9.  Feb.  8 

10.  Feb.  8 


11.  Feb.  9. 

12.  Feb.  9. 


13.  Feb.  9 

14.  Feb.  10-..- 

15.  Feb.  17...- 

16.  Feb.  17..- 


17.  Feb.  18.. 
IS.  Feb.  18-- 

19.  Feb.  18. . 

20.  Fob.  18- 

21.  Feb.  24-. 

22.  Feb.  25  - 

23.  Feb.  25- 

24.  Feb.  25-. 

25.  M.ir.  1.. 
215.  MiU".  2.. 
27.  Mar.  3- 
28.  Miir.  3... 

29.  .Mar.  3  .. 

30.  Mar.  9.. 

31.  Mar.  10.- 

32.  .Mar.  U.. 

33.  Mar.  15 

34.  Mar.  If. 
3.5.  Mar.  16. 


.Vi.  Mar.  17-.  - 
37.  Mar.  17 

Footnotes 


Call  of  the  House  --  avvv.;^;-- " 

Election  of  the  Speaker.     (Mc<'ormack,289;  lord,  U9.)    ...       --  -   -  ,t,^^^a  r^e.  t^\Ad\ 

H   Ucs  1-  Motion  to  cut  off  debate  of  resolution  to  seat  Mississippi  delegation.    (Passed  276  to  148.) 

n.  Res.  8:  Uesolution  to  adopt  rules  oftbe  House  Including  3  changes.    (Passed  224  to  201.) 

«"Re"\M' Resolution  dismlssing'^ntcsrofelectY^^^^  

ll;  J.  H.OS.  'iM:  .Motion  to  recommit  supplemental  appropriation  for  Department  of  Agriculture.    (Passed  204  to  177.) 

Quorum  r;iU   ...   .   ""' ""'-!- 

H"rR"f"!^234:  Motion  to  i.i.structYlousV'conferccs  to  (F^Yed  IW  to 

241.) 

H'R"ls\8*'Motion  t«" recommit  biirpr6vidin«"tor"eYimina^^^^  [ 

hTs^":"  rn'ai'Ssst'''o"bin'tL"ei^  that  Fe.leral  Reserve  banks  malnUln  certain  reserves  In  gold  «rtificates  against  \ 

deposit  iiabilities.    (I'ajised  300  to  82.) 
Quorum  call - .     "  """"  i 

H"R"2998''Final  passage  of  bill  auYhorizingappropriaUon'for  Arms' Controland  DLsarmamentAgency  foriye^rs  In^mountof  $46,6(»,000.  j 
(Passed  302  to  63.)  | 


Present. 

McC. 

No. 

Yes. 

Preseot. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 

Preeeot. 

No. 

Prewnt. 
No.    • 


Quorum  call 


liT"'"  Motion  to  recommit  bill  to"^end  liter  AmeVicMbivelopm^^  ^  U.S.  piirtlclpatlon.    (Failed  142  to 

n'jl.  45:  Final  i.:i.s.sage  of  bill  to  amend  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  Increase  In  U.S.  participation.    (Passed  288  to  «.).. 
Quorum  call   .     - ' 

^LRe'riHs"  Motion  torecommYtresoYutlbnaut^^^^^  <^»"*^ 

n.  Res.  IHs:  Final  passage  of  resolution  authorizing  $370,000  for  HUAC.    (Passed  aSO  to  29) - 


Quorum  rail. 
Quorum  cjill. 

S 's'^Mot'iou  t«  reconimYt'AppalachlanRcdevVlopWnt  Act  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  bill.    (Failed  IM  to  323.). 
S.  A.  Final  passage  of  Appalachian  Redevelopment  Act  of  1065.    (Passed  267  to  166.). 

Quorum  c;ill 


H.R.  2:  Final  passage  "of  biiltoamc'ndYoodMdbrug'AVttOM^^  (Passed  402  to  0). 

HT4"l4"MotiontosusiX'ndruiesanT^blll'authi>riringM^^  <*'«"'^<^ 

217  to  113;  a  H  majority  rcciulrod  to  suspend  the  rules.) 

nT^SWr  Motion  to  amend  the  bllY requiring  VhcestabltahiwBitoyoiire^  of  oontlpioM  mxh  compact  te^tory. 

(Amendment  failed  147  to  255.) 
Quorum  call     - " 

at  end  of  table. 


Yes. 

Present. 
Absent.i 
NV.> 

Absent.' 
Absent.' 

No. 

Yes. 

Absent. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yef. 

Absent. 

Present. 

I'rvscnt. 

No. 

Yes. 

I'n.'^nl. 

Y(S. 

I'rcy  nt. 

Y(S. 

Present. 
No. 

Pre*fnt. 
I'resei.l. 
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No.  and 
(1866) 


as.  Mar.  n 

39.  Mar.  17 

40.  Mar.  18 
4L  Mar.  22 
42.  Mar.  23 


4X.  Mar.  22 

44.  Mar.  23 

45.  Mar.  23 


4«.  Mar.  24 

47.  Mar.  24 

48.  Mar.  25 

49.  Mar.  25 
fia  Mar.  36. 

51.  Mar.  26. 

52.  Mar.  28. 

63.  Mar.  26. 
84.  Mar.  29. 
S5.  Mar.  30. 
se.  Mar.  31. 
67.  Mar.  31. 
fig.  Mar.  31. 
EB.  Apr.  1_ 
00.  Apr.  1.. 
61.  Apr.  6.. 
63.  Apr.  S.. 
•3.  Apr.  5.. 


64.  Apr.  5 


66.  Apr.  6... 
66.  Apr.  8.. 
e7.Apr.7„ 
68.  Apr.  7- 
««.  Apr.  S.. 
TtJ.  Apr.  8.. 


71.  Apr.  8  . 

72.  Apr.  13. 

73.  Apr.  13. 

74.  Apr.  13. 

75.  Apr.  14 

76.  Apr.  14 


77.  Apr.  r. 

78.  Apr.  37. 

7».  Apr.  37. 
m.  Apr.  28. 

81.  Apr.  28. 

82.  Apr.  28. 

83.  Apr.  3S 

84.  Apr.  29 

85.  Apr.  20 

86.  Apr.  29 

87.  May  3. 

88.  May  4. 

89.  May  4. 

90.  May4- 

91.  Mays. 

92.  May  5. 

93.  Mays. 

94.  Mays. 

96.  Maye. 

96.  May  6. 

97.  May  B. 

98.  May  10 

99.  May  10 

ino.  May  i: 

101.  May  1 

102.  May  1! 

103.  May  20 

104.  May  20 

105.  May  20 

106.  May  24 

107.  May  24 

108.  May  25 

109.  May    " 

110.  May  25 

111.  May  " 

112.  May 


■26. 


'26. 

113.  May  W . 

114.  May  27 

115.  June  1 
llfi.  June  1 


117.  Junel. . 

lis.  June 2. 

119.  June  2 

120.  June  3 

121.  Junes. 


122.  June  7 
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A6419 


Issn* 


H.  Rm.  376:  Reaohidon  to  taka  no  tor  eonatderattca  tba  bm,  H.R.  S374,  to  InoveaM  tbe  nlarles  of  the  Chlaf  Jostlot  and  the  Asaoclate  Jostloei 

of  ttM  Supreme  Coart    (Passed  202  to  183.) 
H.R.  6374:  Final  pMsace  ofbUl  to  inaease  the  salariee  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Asaoclate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court    (FaOed  178  to  202.) . 
Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call. 

H.R.  5688:  Motion  to  recommit  bill  relating  to  criminal  procedure  Id  the  district  of  Columbia  in  order  to  bold  public  bearings,    (yatled  100  to 

216.) 

H.R.  5688:  Final  passage  of  bill  relating  to  criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Passed  251  to  131.) _._ .__ 

Quommcall ..  

H.R.  6721:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ailjustraent  Act  to  provide  for  acroage-poundnge  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco. 

(Passed  206  to  17a) 
Quommcall 


Quorum  call _ _. 

Quorum  call _ _ _. 

Quorum  call _ 

Quorum  call 

Motion  calling  for  a  vote  to  approve  the  House  Journal  as  read.    (Pa.s!ie(l  274  to  119.'> 

H.R.  2362:  Motion  to  recommit  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  change  the  formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds. 
(Failed  149  to  267.) 

H.R.  2362:  Final  passage  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  .\ct  of  1965.    (P.^ssed  263  to  153.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call _ 

Quorum  call _. 

H.R.  3708:  Final  passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,     ( I'assed  396  to  1.) , 

H.R.  1111:  Final  passage  of  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.    U'assed  384  to  0.) 

Quorum  call. 


R.  4257:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  of  1962.    (Passed  395  to  0.) 
Quorum  call 

H.R.  980:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bill  to  provide  (or  t!ic  return  of  ob.5o'ne  mail  matter.    (Passed  360  to  21.) 

H.R.  7064:  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  a  U.S.  Embassy  building 

In  Saigon.    (Passed  378  to  0.) 
H.R.  7060:  Final  passage  of  bill  appropriating  $6,600,000,000  for  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 

President,  and  certain  independent  agencies.    (Passed  347  to  7.) 
QucHum  call 


H.R.  7091 :  Final  passage  of  supplemental  appropriation  bill.    il'aj^cJ  34S  to  62.). 

Quommcall _. 

Quommcall 

Qnorumcall 

H.R.  6675:  Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  providing  for  au  lncrea.se  in  !;oci:il  .-courity  benefits  and  estabUshlng  medicare  for  the  purpose  of  crippling 

the  program.    ( FaUed  191  to  236.) 

H.R.  6676:  Final  passage  of  bill  providing  for  Increase  In  social  security  tierofit';  and  establishing  medicare,    (Pa,ssed  313  to  115.) 

H.R.  2998:  Motion  to  adopt  conference  report  on  bill  to  increa.se  the  autliorUation  for  appropriations  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency.    (Passed  316  to  65.) 
.orumcall 


§"1 


.J.  Res.  1:  Final  passage  of  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  succe^ion  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice- Presidency  and  ca.ses  of 
Presidential  disabiUty .    ( Passed  368  to  29.) 
Quorum  call 


H.  Re3.  310:  Resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  Ji0,000  by  HUAC  for  an  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klui  Klan.    (Passed 

313  to  43.) 
Quomm  call 


U.R.  6497:  Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorixe  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  for  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.    (Failed  113  to  275.) 

H.R.  6497:  Final  passage  of  bill  authorizing  an  increase  in  tlie  U.S.  quota  for  the  International  Monetary  Fund.    (Passed  301  to  88.) 

Quorum  call 


Quoram  call 

S.  4:  Final  passage  of  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  396  to  0.) . 
Quonmi  call. 


H.R.  7091:  Adoption  of  conference  report  on  supplemental  appropriation  bill.    (Passed  316  to  66.) , 

H.R.  7081:  Motion  to  ajn^e  to  Senate  amendment  to  supplemental  appropriation  bill  providing  fimds  to  continue  the  Federal  sulwldy  for  heli- 
copter service  at  New  York,  Ctiic«go,  and  Los  Angeles.    (Failed  144  to  228.) 

H.R.  4714:  Final  passage  of  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  per  year  for  the  .\dvIsory  Council  on  the  Arts.    (Passed  239  to  116.). 

H.R.  2986:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  extend  the  Community  Health  Servkca  Act  and  to  launch  a  nationwide  immunization  program  against 
measles.    (Passed  347  to  0.) 

lucrum  call 


Quomm  call 

H.R.  2985:  Final  pass.-ige  of  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $172.000,000 during  the  next  4  years  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  at  community  mental  health  centers.    (Passed  389  to  0.) 
"luorum  call 


H.J.  Res.  447:  Jfinal  passage  of  Joint  resolution  appropriating  $700,000,000  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (or  use  in  connection  with  military  a©. 

tivities  in  southeast  Asia.    (Passed  408  to  7.) 
Quorum  call 


H.R.  7657:  Final  passage  of  bill  authorliing  appropriation  of  $15,300,000,000  for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense.    (Passed  396 

too.) 
Quorum  call 


H.  Res.  366:  Motion  to  take  up  for  consideration  tlie  bill  (H.R.  7717)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration.   (Passed  389  to  0.) 

H.R.  7717:  Final  passage  of  bill  authorizing  appropriation  o(  $5,100,000,00)  for  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  (Passed 
389  to  11.) 

Quomm  call 


U.R.  29»4:  Final  pa-'sage  of  bill  extending  the  Public  Health  Service  program  of  construction  of  health  research  (acilities,  and  authorizing  3  ad- 
ditional .\ssistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.    (Tas^^ed  334  to  4.) 
Quorum  call 


S.  701 :  Final  passage  of  bill  enabling  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  Intornutional  Coffee  .\grcement.    (PassedSOO  to  97.). 
Quorum  call 

Quorum  call. 


H.R.  8122:  Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  wder  to  delete  funds  for  construction 
of  a  reactor  In  coo[)eratlon  with  the  State  of  California.     (Failed  43  to  313.) 

H.  R.  8122:  Final  passage  of  bill  authorizing  appropriation  of  $2,500,000,000  (or  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon.    (Passed  352  to  1.) 

Quorum  call. 


Quommcall .„ 

Quorum  call 

H.  R.  7750:  Motion  to  recommit  foreign  aid  bill  in  order  to  cripple  It.    (Failed  178  to  219.). 

H.R.  7750:  Final  passage  of  foreign  aid  bllL    (Passed  249  to  148.) 

Quomm  call. 


H.R.  8370:  Motion  to  recommli  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricultiu^  in  order  to  prohibit  exports  of  food  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  or  Indonesia  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  83-48a    (Failed  187  to  206.) 

H.R.  8370:  Final  passage  of  appropriation  bill  lor  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriating  $5,700,000,000 

Quomm  call „    


Quommcall. 

H.R.  8639:  Final  passage  of  $2,000,000,000  approprlctioo  bill  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  and 

related  agencies.    ( Passed  322  to  60. ) 
H.  R.  3584:  Final  passage  of  bUl  amending  the  Federal  Coed  Mine  Safety  Act  to  further  provide  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines. 

(Passed  336  to  42.) 
Quomm  call. 


H.R.  8371:  Final  passage  of  bill  eliminating  or  reducing  certain  Federal  excise  taiee.    (Pa3«ed  401  to  6.) 

Quomm  call , 

H.R.  7777:  Final  passage  of  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  Oen.  William  F.  McKee  (U.S.  Air  Force,  retired)  as  Administrator  o(  the 

Federal  Aviation  Agency.    (Passed  228  to  137.> 
Quommcall . .:    . 


Von 


Ye* 

Yes. 

I'resent 
Pnient. 
Yes. 

No. 

I'rf.-cnt. 
Ye.-:. 

Prr^ent 

I'reseut. 

Prt-sent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pre -lent. 

Yes. 

Ye.s. 

Pre-^nt. 

Ypj». 

Prwent. 

Yes. 

Y&.. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pre-sent. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present. 
No. 

Present. 
No, 

Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present, 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Present. 
Yea. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Pro  sent. 
Yes. 

Present, 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 

No. 
Yes. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 
Pnsent. 
Yes. 

Present. 


123.  June  7.— 

124.  June  8.— 
126.  June  8.— 

126.  June  8.— 

127.  June  8-. 


128.  June  9 

129.  June  9 

130.  June  9 

131.  June  9 


132.  June  9 H 


June  10.. 
June  10-- 
JunelO- 
June  14-. 
June  15.- 
Junc  15. . 

139.  June  15.. 

140.  June  16.. 

141.  June  16.. 

142.  June  16.. 

143.  June  16.. 


133.  . 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 


144. 
146. 


June  21  - 
June  21 . 


146.  June  21 . 

147.  June  21. 


148.  June  22 

149.  June  22 

150.  June  22 

181.  June  23 

162.  June  23 

153.  June  23 

154.  June  24 

165.  June  24 

156.  June  28- 

157.  June  28 

158.  June28 

159.  June  29 

160.  June  29 

161.  June  30 

June  30 

June  30 

June  30 

July  1 

July  6 

July  6 

July  6 

July  7 

July  7 

July  8 

172.  Julys 

173.  July  8 

174.  July  9 

175.  July  9 


Quorum  call -- ^  ._ 

Israeli  and  anti-Jewish  boycott.    (Passed  388  to  1.) 
Kr4?3!-MoU^on-t-o-tii-eup7or-iil.sld«Vtion  —:  —  _ 

1^Vn't."'"i5:^FTnal^°aL^ofreTofuu'on"ti^^^^^^^^^                                                                          «""•  "'^^^  ^-  Kennedy-Years  of  Light-  I 
ninp.  Day  of  Drums."    (Passed  311  to  75.)  

Quorum  call -- - -- - " .'II 

Quommcall " 

Quorum  call .- — 

Quorum  call —   -- " " - 

Quorum  Ciill '"" 

Quorum  call """ ' *  -_ .. 

Quorum  call -.  . 

S™  W.i?"M.'«i.»l«'."» ,,i,iiio,«;i,li,nr„Bli;rliiiim™toni«».n,..n.llrh™l).-v,loi;.,»nt;ioor*  (F.Utd  1.1 1« 

rary  basis.    (Passed  229  to  153.) 

^•^'^^MoUoiitosuspendrules^dpasstbeNaUoiJaiyocafionalsfudent^I^anlr^^ 

[o  a.ssist 
H. 

H  Con.  Res.  416:  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  reque.stmg 
Estonia,  and  Latvia.    (Passed  298  to  0.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call --- 

Quorum  cal  I -  -  - 

Quomm  call- -- 

Quorum  call 


162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166.  , 

167. 

m. , 
m. 

170.  . 
171. 


176. 


July  9. 
July  9. 


178.  July  9.. 

179.  July  9.. 

180.  July  12. 

181.  July  12. 


182.  July  12., 

183.  July  12. 

184.  July  13. 

185.  July  13. 


186.  July  14.. 

187.  July  14.. 

188.  July  14.. 

189.  July  14.. 

190.  July  15.. 

191.  July  16. 

192.  July  19- 

193.  July  20- 

194.  July  21. 

195.  July  22. 

196.  July  22- 

197.  July  22. 
19S.  July  26. 

199.  July  26. 

200.  July  26- 

201.  July  26- 

202.  July  27. 

203.  "  "    '- 
204. 
205. 


H.R.  9221:  Fhiarp^iJge'ofWsiooo.odoVobOappVopffaU^^^  bill  for  the  Department  ol  Defense 
Quorum  call 


(Passed  407  to  0) - 

H.J.  R^s!l4i:"Final"passago  o'fWlextending  t^^^^  for  2  months.    (Passed  224"  to  167)... :^:ViVi":"\\^\ 

S"Re°\*^:«i"  Motion  totlike  up  for  c^^^^^^^^  ::::::::::::::.: 

Quorum  call --- - - ' "lIII!I"IIIIIim!I" 

Quorum  call "  " "III'"". 

Quorum  call - - " ""Il""III"lIIIIIiri 

HT.T84^VoUon  loanund  theHous'i^g'^'d'Urban^^^^^  - 

HR  79M-  Motion  to  reconuuit  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965     (FaUed  202  to  20t.)  - - --- 

h!r!  7984:  Final  pa.ssapc  o(  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  245  to  169.) - 

Quorum  call — '  ~_  '11111111" 

i"Rer44o':' Motion  ti  take  up  "forMnsidcrationt^^^  — i:::::::::::":::;::".:: 

Quorum  call. .       - ' "        " "'  ""I"""!!!.".--.- 

Quorum  call - ~_ """"""""I".!. 

Quorum  call  - --- ^        ' """1I1"III1I!!I 

Quorum  call  ..    - -- - '  "" " "I""""I 

Quorum  cjill     - " 'I'limiliy."^'' 

Quomm  call "' ' """"".". 

HTM"oO*MotYon  10  amend  the  Voting  RighteAc't  of 

Ht' "64^6o"M^'Io^'li.^°m?^d'ihe"lXrR?gh^^^^^^  o?  ^^in  l^SIT^^m^f I^ederal  examiners  in  a  county  if  50  percent  of  the  Negroes  of 

H'R'MKlStio'nt'amend  Th^VotS  R^t^  Acfof  1965  in  order  to  allow  people  iUlterate  in  English  to  vote  U  they  have  completed  the  6th 

prade  In  Soanish  language  schools.    (Failed  202  to  216.) 
H  R  MM-  Motion  to  recommit  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  subsUtute  new  language. 

h'.r'.  6400-  Final  passage  of  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  333  to  85) - 

Quomm  call 


yes 


Present. 
Present. 
No. 
Yes. 

Present- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

Prcsi  nt. 

I'rtM-nt. 

Present. 

Present. 
I  Present. 
I  Present. 
i  Present. 
'  Present. 
!  No. 

'  Yes. 
Yes. 

Prfstnt. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Presei.t. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present . 

Present, 
i  Yes. 

No. 

Ye.---. 

Present. 
I  Present. 
I  Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pre,sf-nt . 

Present. 

Present. 

Preterit . 

Present. 

No. 


(Fanedl71to248). 


No. 

Yes. 

No. 
Ye«. 
Pre.sent. 
Yes. 


July  27 

July  27 

July  27 


20R.  July  28 

207.  July  28 

208.  July  28 

209.  July  28 

210.  July  29 

211.  July  29 


h'*r"S56*  Wtion'to  iu'spe"nd"ti;rrid"es"and''p"^'the"bil"l'^^^^  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  re^rm  thelntent  of 

CmS  that  the  actWitles  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  not  be  Umlted  by  the  regulations  of  local  authorities  with  respect  to  the 

h'^R  ?« '  Mbt?on',S%us^Td  ui^r^^^^^^^  iSafaipolntments  to  Ml  temporary  summer  Jobs  with  the  Federal  Govern- 

ine'nt  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  be  apportioned  among  the  States.    (Passed  336  to  22.) 
Quorum  call - --- -— " "II""""I"I""I-"-l! 

B"M?"M*^t"^  to  adopt  "t'h'e  MnfVr'enM 're'po'rt 

"connection  with  the  health  hazards  related  to  the  use  of  tobacco.    (Passed  286  to  103.) 
Quomm  call - - - - -- - " " [l[["l[l[["[[Vi[[\V^ 

H^R^mef  Motron'toame'n'd'the'c'ota'aKe'AcroYio^^^  

H.R.  8920:  Final  pa.ssage  of  Coinage  Act  of  1966  reducing  the  silver  content  of  coins.    (Passed  266  to  161.) 

Quorum  call - -- -- - - " 

Quomm  call mi"!."."  'li 

H"R^'9076f  Final  passage  of  ihe" Military 'Pay  inCTea^"  A  (Passed  410  to  0.) - - 

Quorum  call : - ' """"""m'!'!^ 

8"R"^3^Motlon  to  amend  the  blii'e'x'pandlng  the  wMagarnst"  poverty  in  wder  to  relnst^^^  ibi  Governors  veto  and  reduce  the"  authoriiailon 

for  funds.    (Failed  178  to 227.) „     "v;./.,    ,Vc  ; " " 

H.R.8'283:  Final  passage  of  bill  expanding  the  war  against  poverty.    (Passed  246  to  168.) - -  

8"  R^s™4^"  M  otlon  to  take  up  for'^ndde'ratlon  ttebiu  "(H."r."77)  to  r^peaVsec."  14  (b)'of  the'  'fift-'Har'ttey"  Act." '  ("p^d  248  to  171 .) 

Quorum  call  —   . - '"' 

Quomm  call - --- - - - - "" " 

h'r"667.^^  Motion  "to  ad'opt  'oo'nfere'n'w  'ri'portoia"  the"bilHn"cfeMi'n"g  socia)  "sewirit'y  benefits  "MdMtobli^iing  me"^;care.    (Passed"  "3OT  to  Ufl.) . . . . 

h' r'  7984-  Motion  to  adopt  conference  report  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966^^ (Passed  261  to  108.) ........  -  -  - . 

H  R  ms-  Motion  to  adopt  eonfertsnoe  re^rt  on  the  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $172,000,000  during  the  next  4  years  to  help  pay  the 

cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  at  community  menUl  health  centers.    (Passed  414  to  0.) 
Quomm  call - - "' ' 

i^R^n  •  M  otion  to  recommit  'bili"to"  'repwd'sec.'  \Vni)oi  'the  "faft'-'Hartiey"  Ac^" "  ("Faijed  MOto  2a".") - - - -  - 

H.R.  77:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  repeal  tec  14(b)  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act.    (Pawed  221  to  303.) - 

Quommcall - j  pre^eiit! 

Quorum  call — — - " 


Yes. 

* 

Pre^-nt . 
Pre.s«-nt. 
No. 

Present. 

Pre.sc-nt. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present . 

Pre.>*nt. 

Ko. 

Yes. 

Prtsent. 

Ye.s. 

Present. 

Prestr.t. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Prr-senl. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 


A6420 


Na.tu!)lda«i 


31X  Jul;  29 


213.  Aup 

214.  Aug 


:iS.  Aug 

21«.  Aug 

J17.  Aug 
318.  Aug 

219.  Aug 

220.  Aug 
231.  Aug 
221  Aug 


223.  Aue 

224.  Aug 

235.  Aug 
228.  Aug 

227.  Aug 

228.  Aug 

229.  Aug 

230.  Aug 

231.  Aug 

232.  Aug 

233.  Aug 

234.  Aug 

235.  Aue 

236.  \u? 


237.  Aug 
23S.  Aug 

239.  Aoc 
24a  Anc 
241.  Aug 
24Z  Aug 

243.  Aug 

244.  Aug 

245.  Aug 

246.  Aug 

247.  Aug 

248.  Aug 

249.  .^ug 
220.  Aug 

251.  Aug 

252.  Aug 

263.  Aug 

3M.  Aug 
265.  Aue 


258.  Pep  .  1 
257.  ;=?!.).  1. 


268.  Poi't   2.. 
25&.  Sept   .'. . 


280.  S>rt 

261.  Sepi . 

262.  Sepi . 


263.  Sep 

2fi4.  Pepi 
263.  Seji 

2fi«.  Sep 
267.  Sep 
2fi8.  Sep 

269.  Sep 

270.  Sep 

271.  Sep 

272.  Sep 

273.  Sep 

274.  Pep 
27.?.  Sep 

276.  Sep 

277.  Se 

278.  Sep 

279.  Pep 


25«0. 
281. 


=epi . 
Sep  . 


382.  Pep 
2S3.  .«ep 
2M.  Sep 
2>i,i.  .-^ep 
2s6.  .-^ep  . 

2*i7.  Pep 
2>>8.  Sept 
2S9.  Sept 

290.  Sept 

291.  Se 


?pt 
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10. 
10. 

u. 
11- 

12. 

12. 

12_ 
12. 


1«. 
16. 

18.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
19.. 
19.. 
24.. 
24.. 

28.. 

25.. 

25. 

26. 
26. 
26. 

30. 

31. 

31- 


« 
.  S..I. 
.8.... 
.  8.,.. 

9.... 

9 

.  13... 
.  13... 

13 

13... 
.  13... 

13... 
.  13... 

13 

13... 

13... 

13... 
.  13... 
.  13... 
.  13... 

13... 


IS8U* 


H.  R.  8858:  Final  passage  of  bill  clarifying  the  language  of  th«  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  so  as  to  reaffirm  th«  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  not  be  limited  by  the  regulations  of  local  authorities  with  respect  to  the  generation,  sale  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  power.    (Passed  275  to  126.) 

Quorum  call. 


8.J.  Res.  81:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  authorizing  an  iacrease  in  the  amount  of  funds  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System 

tot  fiscal  year  1967  from  $2,900,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000  and  authorising  the  apportionment  of  those  funds  to  the  States.     (Passed  314  to  11.) 
H.R.  8027:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  training  State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and  to  improve 

local  law  enforcement  practices.     (Passed  326  to  0.) 
H.R.  6964:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  the  bill  autliorir.lng  the  .attorney  General  to  transfer  certain  prisoners  to  residential  community 

treatment  centers,  to  grant  them  leave,  and  to  permit  them  to  worii  in  private  employment.    (Passed  325  to  0.) 

Quorum  call 

8.  1664:  Motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report  on  the  Voting  Kiglits  .^.ct  of  1965  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  it.    (Failed  US  to  284.) [[ 

8.  1664:  Motion  to  adopt  conference  report  on  tlie  Voting  Rights  .\ct  of  I'.liVi.     (Passed  328  to  74.) 

H.R.  8469:  Final  pa-ssafre  of  bill  to  hicrease  certain  annuities  pay:»tilp  from  the  olvli  service  retirement  and  disability  fund.    (Passed  396  to  bj. 

H.R.  8439:  Motion  to  adopt  conference  report  on  $1,700,000,000  militiiry  amsirui  tion  authorization  bill.     (Passed  389  to  0.) 

S.  1742:  Final  passage  of  bill  authorliing  the  U.S.  Governor  to  a^rri-e  to  aincnilinents  to  the  articles  of  agreements  of  the  International  Bank  for 

Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  International  l-'in;tJicc  Corporation  in  ordtr  to  pirinit  the  World  Bank  to  make  loans  to  the  IFC. 

(Pa.^sed  331  to  54.)  / 

Quorum  call _     _  .   .         ' 

U.  Res.  498:  Motion  to  take  up  for  considcrulion  the  bill,  11. li.  47"/),  pruvidin;:  for  a  2-year  exU'nslon  of  the  Interest  equalization  fax.    (Passed 

329  to  44.) 

H.R.  4750:   Final  passage  of  bill  providing  for  a  2-year  eilin>ion  of  the  Interest  cfiuallzation  tax.    (Passed  274  to  97.) 

Quorum  caU 


Quorum  call 

li.R.  9918:  Motion  to  adopt  substitute  language  for  the  bill  relative  to  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  substitute 

requiring  all  Insured  drivers  to  cover  protection  against  ur.in.-urid  drivi  r.-;  and  requiring  uninsured  drivers  to  pay  at  least  $40  per  year  into  an 

unsatisfied  judgments  fund.    (Passed  173  to  156.) 

Quorum  call .     _ 

H.R.  1030(5:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to  knowliiifcrly  do-troy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card.    (Passed  393  to  1.) /... 

Quorum  call 


Quorum  call ^ ^ 

Quorum  call 

S.  1648:  Motion  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Hcvc  lo[>mr!U  .\(f  in  order  to  matte  more  areas  eligible  for  grants  and  to  increase  the 
authorization  from  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000.     iP3s.<!ed  106  to  104  ) 

S.  1648:  Motion  to  recommit  Public  Works  and  Economic  I>e\elopmeiit  .\ct.     (Failed  163  to  224.) _. 

S.  1648:  Fmalpassageof  Public  Works  and  Economic  l>evploi)meni  .\ct  of  l%5  pirovidinecrants  for  public  works  and  development  facilities  and 
assistance  for  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  allt\  i:iie  cotulilions  of  substantial  and  persistent  imemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.     (Passed  246  to  138.) 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  6431:  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  allow  crrtain  forms  of  nickel  to  be  imported  witliout  a  tariff  duty.  (Passed  29(8  to 
48.) 

H.R.  8635:  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Boxing  Conunlsaioii.    (Passed  346  to  4.) 

Quorum  call 


Quorum  call ' 

H.R.  7750:  Motion  to  adopt  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  bill.    (Passed  244  to  150.) 

H.R.  9811:  Motion  to  recommit  the  omnibus  farm  bill.    (Failed  lf>9  to  224.) I.. 

H.R.  9811:  Final  passage  of  omnibus  farm  bill.    (Passed  221  to  172.  i I-IIIII"II;II"I! 

Quorum  call. "Ill""""" 

H.R.  10686:  Motion  to  recommit  $1,200,000,000  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Departments  of  Health,  Educatlo'n.Md  Welfare,  and  Labor 

(Failed  39  to  263.) 
Quorum  call 

H.R.  2580:  Motion  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  put  a  numerical  celling  on  immigration  from  the" Western 

Hemisphere.    (Failed  189  to  218.) 
H.R.  2500:  Final  passage  of  Immigration  and  Nationality  .\ct  of  19«".5  abolishing  the  national  origins  quota  system.    (Passed  318  to  95.) 

Quorum  call .._ _ ._ 

Quorum  call .    

H.R.  9567:  Final  passage  of  Higher  Education  .\.ct  of  1965  providing  financial  assistance  for  students  in  postsecondary  and  higlier  education 

(Passed  368  t(^  22.) 
H.R.  9022:  Final  passage  of  the  bill  providing  Federal  assistance  for  elm-fntary  and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  dlsa,ster  and 

to  make  uniform  eligibility  requirements  for  schools  in  Impacted  arras.     ( I'a,vsed  305  to  37.) 
H.  Res.  551:  Motion  to  take  up  for  consideration  the  bill  (  H.H.  9(M2j  proviiiing  for  implementation  of  the  Agreement  Concerning  Automotive 

Products  Between  the  United  States  and  faiwia.    f  Pas-sed  3fa  to  L'3.) 
H.R.  9042:  Final  passage  of  bill  providing  for  implementation  of  Agreement  Comornlng  Automotive  Products  Between  the  United  States  and 

Canada.    (Passed  280  to  113.) 
Quorum  call 


11. H.  3141:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Aci  to  authorize  grant*  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy 
for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  to  extend  provisions  of  the  act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  for  students  in  schools  for  the  health  professions,    (,1'asscd  340  to  47.) 

Quorum  call 


H.R.  .■u<63:  Final  passage  of  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Couiin<rce  to  undertake  research  and  development  in  high-.speed  ground  trans- 
portation.   (Passed  317  to  24.) 
Quorum  call 


Quorum  call 

H.  R.  8439:  Motion  to  table  a  motion  to  discharge  the  House  .\rined  Services  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  military  construction 

bill  vetoed  by  the  President.    (Passed  323  to  19.) 
H.R.  10775:  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  toauthorizemllitary  construction,  In  lie    of  the  bill  H.R.  8439,  voted  by  the  President 

(Passed  347  too.) 
H.  R.  168:  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  increasing  the  rates  of  servlce-coimected  compensation  for  veterans.    (Passed  348  to  0.). . 
S.J.  Res.  102:  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  authorizing  $1,500,000  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admlnis^ 

tration  of  Justice  and  the  I>istrlct  of  Columbia  Commission  on  (rime  and  Law  Enforcement.    (Passed  339  to  0.) 
Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

H.  R.  10871:  Final  passage  of  $3,400,000,000  foreign  aid  approi)riation  bilL 
Quorum  call 


(Pa-ssed  239  to  143.). 


Quorum  call. 

Quorum  call 

Motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  rollcall  No. 
Quorum  call. 


(Passed  220  to  126.). 


Motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  rollcall  No.  274. 

Quorum  call _._ 

Quorum  call 


(Passed  244  to  127.). 


Quorum  call 

Motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  rollcall  No.  278. 
Quorum  call. 


(Passed  256  to  124.)— 


1.3  _ 

13. 

13 

13. 

13. 


.Motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  rollcall  So.  280.    (Passed  255  to  121.). 

.Motion  to  table  the  motion  that  the  Journal  be  approved  '\s  read.     (Failed  138  to  246.). 

Motion  to  terminate  debate  on  the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal.     (Passed  257  to  126.) 

.Motion  to  approve  the  Journal.    (Passed  265  to  119.) 

Motion  to  adjourn.    (Failed  175  to  204.) n 

H.  Res.  506:  Motion  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Act  of  1906  in  orcler 

that  it  might  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate.     (Pa.'ised  259  to  121.) 
H.  Res.  506:  Motion  to  table  the  motion  that  the  note  on  roll  .No.  286  be  reconsidered.     (Passed  194  to  181.) 
-Motion  to  adjourn.    (Failed  174  to  202.). 
Quorum  call. 


Motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  rollcall  No.  289.    (Passed  243  to  136) 

H.  Res.  499:  Motion  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
so  that  it  might  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate.    (Pas.sed  201  to  171.) 

292.  Pepf  13 H.  Res.  478:  Motion  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  eslabllshlne  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 

and  Humanities.    (Passed  260  to  114.) 
Foottiote  at  end  of  table. 


Vote 


Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Prea'tit. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Prc.vnt. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


Prosent. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pressent. 

Yes. 

No. 
Ye.s. 


Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 
No. 

Yes. 
Prcsint. 
Prr.<^:nt. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
Yes. 


Presciit. 
Yes. 

Prea-nt. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Pres<'iit. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

NV.J 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Pre.-icnt. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
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No.  and  date 

(19U'i) 


S3. 

294. 
295. 
296. 

297. 

298. 
299. 

300. 
301. 
3(K. 
303. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept- 
Sept. 

S<'pt. 
Sept. 


IS.... 
15.— 
15 

15.... 
l.r--- 
IC---- 
IG.--- 


304.  Sept.  I6-- 
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H.  Res.  636:  Motion  to  discharge  the  Rulei  Committee  from  further  oonslderaUoo  of  the  Federal  employees  pay  raise  bUL    (Passed  289  to  84.).... 
Quorum  call 

H"l{."aj9lf  MotionYo"recommirthc"bYu"estabYlshinE^  National  Park  Service.     (Failed  73  io 

298.) 

H.\T"^?'MrUionYo"recytnmirconferonM^^^^^^^  wdw  to  retain  the  veto  power  of  the  Stat* 

tioveriiors  in  the  form  approved  by  the  House.    (Passed  20B  to  180.) 


1 1  .'iTyToO:'  MmionY'o  recommit  bill  ostablishing'  tiie  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.    (Failed  128  to  261.) - .. 

li"K('s"574:' Motion  to  tabic  the  resolution' to  compel  "the  Postmaster  Gene'ral  to  furnish  the  names"  of  temporary  employees  employed  during 

S  ^•w!'''AnaTpSc  of  billtuending'the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Enerpy  Commission  to  indemnify  Ucensees  and  contractors  for  public  lia- 
bility.   (Passed  338  to 30.) 

H^T"w?2rM"o"tion"to"adopt"c"on"fefenw"rc"poM"ontlie$4(l,HM^^  - 

n.  Ues.  58.5:  Motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  as  amended  dismissing  the  5  .Mississippi  election  contest*.    (Passed  228  to  143.) 

U  7i"'t«73^''Mot'fo"n't"o""s"uls"i5cYid  iiie"rYlei"and  p^""tl^^^^  which  stiaif  be'  providc'd  "by  private' 

insurance  companies  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  on  active  duly.    (Passed  302  to  0.)  .v,.  .„„„„„»  i„,„^.„,i„„ 

H  Ites  5(50-  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  issue  of  intervention 
of  the  international  communistic  movement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    (Piissed  312  to  52.) 

S.'4T"Motion"t"o"ado"p"t"confo"reucc'repo"r"t"on  i^^^^^  Poliution  Controi^'Act  of"i966.     (Passed'381  to  0.) 

s'23i>o':\^tVoirto'a"me'ndt"iie'Ri'vLYsVu"afbo"rs;"a^ 

In  Maine.     (Passed  207  to  185.)                                                      ,     ,                    ,„        j  „„ .    ,,~ 
H.R.  30:  Final  passage  of  bill  providing  for  U.S.  participation  in  Interama.    (Passed  255tollZ) ■ 

Motion  to  adjo'tirnY  (Failed  90  to  204) - -- 

H"R."7'371^M"o'tfo'nYo"'a'm"e"n'd't"hi'b'i'li"c'l'OTing'»'l"oopiiolc'i"n'^^ 

H  Res  580-  Motion  to  cut  off  debate  on  the  question  of  taking  up  for  consideration  the  bill,  H.  R.  10232,  the  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
rural  commimities  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sanitation  systems.    (Passed  280  to  70.)  ,        ,      ,         .,,.., 

H.R.  10232:  Final  passage  of  biU  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  rural  communities  lor  the  construction  of  water  and  sanitation  systems 

Quorum  call 


.  306:  Crippling  motion  to  recommit  the  Clean  Afr  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965... 
.  306:  Final  passage  of  Clean  All  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1966.    U'assed  294  to  4.) . 


h"  Res^e*^:  "MotYon  to  discharge  the  RiilesCoinmitt^     from  further  consideration  of  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bl'lL"    (Passed  213 
h!  Res.  615:  Motion  to  take  up  for  consideration  the  biU  providing  for  home  rule  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.    (Passed  ?23  to  179.) - 


U.K.  4644:  M"o"tion"tha"t"tlie  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union  for  consideration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill.    (Passed  234  to  166.) 

Quorum  call. -- - 

Quorum  call - - -- 

Quorum  call - - 

Quorum  call -- - - - - --" --■ 

ILK'^7(M4fMotion"t"o"kili"t"he"DlstrrcYof"Coiim^  (Failed  179  io  219.)--  -..--- ;-;---; i  "y-  r';ul' 

H  R.  4644:  Motion  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Slsk  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  blU  providing  for  a  rcferendunn  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  question  of  home  rule.    (Passed  227  to  174.)  ,„„.,,,..    ~- ^ 

11  R  4644-  CrippUngmotlon  to  recommit  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  as  amended.    (Failed  134  to  2e7.) 

H.R.  4(544:  Final  passage  of  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  as  amended.    (Passed  283  to  117.) 

H  R  2.580:  Moti(>n  to  VdopYconference  report  on  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  provldiig  for  a  limitation  on  Immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere.    (Passed  320  to  69.).  ......  .  .     ,.      v         . 

H.R.  10281:  Motion  to  recomipit  Federal  employees  pay  raise  bill  in  order  to  delete  provisions  for  automatic  pay  Increases  for  Member*  of 
of  CongT(;ss,  the  executive  branch,  and  judges.    (Passed  238  to  140.) 

H.R.  10281:  Final  passage  of  Federal  employees  pay  raise  bill.    (Passed  370  to  7.) 
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Present; 
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Present; 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Presents 

Ye.s. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Pri'seiit. 

Pr(^sent. 

Yes. 

Present, 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

.No. 

Yes." 


Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present; 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present; 
Yes. 


H.J.  Res.  642:  Motion  to  reconmiittlie'bili  autiiorizing  the  Arcliitect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the  3d  Library  of  Congress  Building.    (Failed 

H  .J.  Res.  642:  Final  pa.ssage  of  bill  authorizing  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the  third  Library  of  Congress  Building.     (Passed  328  to 

H  iY  10871-  Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  of  1965.    (Failed  164  to  174.) 

H.R.  10871:  Motion  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  of  1968.    (Passed  204  to  127.) .......     .-^. 

H.R.  3142;  Final  passage  of  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  aid  medical  library  services  and  facUltle*.    (Passed  286 

H.R.  6519:  Final  passage  of  bUl  authoring  construction  of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.    (Passed  2S0  to  12.) . . 
Quorum  call. - - -- 

S  J  Res  32-  FlnaY passage  of  resoiution  autiiorizing  comi>ensatlon  for  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  deaths  and  Injuries  as  a  re- 
.siilt  of  acts  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  1946  to  1952.    (Passed  312  to  6.)  .       ...     ^  ,.       v,       ^ 

H  R  2020-  Final  passage  of  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  southern  Nevada  water  project. 
(Passed  240  to  134.) 

Quorum  call -      

S  2084-  Motion  to  amend  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965.    (Failed  153  to  230.) -.- - 

S.  2084:  Final  pa.ssage  of  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  245  to  138.) 

Quorum  call v^'A"  ".';>\" "" 

H.R.  9811:  Motion  to  adopt  conference  report  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill  of  1965.    (Passed  219  to  160.) 

Quorum  call - .-- --- -- - - - 

Quorum  call -- - 

Quorum  call 

H.  Res.  598:  Motion  to  take  up  for  consideration  the  bill,  H.R.  11135,  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.    (Passed  253  to  80.) 

Quorum  call - - - — - 

Quorum  call — 

H.R.  11135:  Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.    (Failed  160  to  230.) - 

H.R.  11135:  Final  passage  of  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.    (Passed  246  to  147.) 

H.R.  11588:  Motion  to  amend  tlie  supplemental  appropriation  tiill  to  delete  tiie  funds  for  the  rent  supplement  prograoi.    (Passed  185  to  162.). 

H.R.  11588:  Final  passage  of  supplemental  appropriation  bill.    (Passed  242  to  100.) - 

Quorum  call yT. — 

Quorum  call J. .- — — - 

Quorum  call \ 

Quorum  call s 

H.R.  9567:  M'o"u'()n"to"reoo"miit  the"ilfgh«"E"durat^^^^  itor  the  Natioua  Twdiar  Corps.    (Fail»d 

162  to  226.)  . 

H.R.  9567:  Motion  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968.    (Passed  313  to  63.) 

S.  2300;  Motion  to  adopt  the/conferenoe  report  on  the  Rivers,  Harbors,  and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1908.    (Passed  221  to  39.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ION.  JAMES  HARVEY 

t»   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 


HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
I  would  like  to  Include  In  the 
a  report  to  my  constituents  on 
activities  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
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A6423 


date 


Issue 


H?R?m88:  Motl<m'toiid"<»rtii'o«ifcren«  b'U  including  an  appropriation  of  $12{B,bb()  tot  the  Hernia- 

Fair  plaBslns  stadr.    (Paned  260  to  84.)  ..       ,      ^    ^,  ,       t>       .  •    >  >    ii  • 

H  R  11M8-  Motion  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  providing  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  in  Maine. 
(Passed  186  to  162.) 


H.R.  11136:  Motion  to  adopt  conference  report  on  the  l)ill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.    (Passed  174  to  88.). 


Vote 


Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 


leftTe  obtained  becaii!«  of  House  business. 

Official  leave  obtained  l)ecatise  of  Uou.<se  businciss. 


•  Not  voting,  but  present  while  vote  In  progress. 


Yearend   Report 


or 


Cqngress. 

headline    read:    "Congress,    Go 

Finally  the  advice  was  taken. 

session  of  the  89th  Congress  has 

Its  record.    Without  a  doubt,  it 

cited  as  a  busy  session.     But 

the  work  of  Congress  In  these 

months  will  be  recorded  as  good 

matter.   Only  the  future  holds 


ans  wer. 


cut ;, 
zlg  Its, 


,  we  have  seen  this  Congress  ap- 

iiajor  legislation  including  excise 

i,  medicare,  Appalachla  aid,  vot- 

s,  education  aid  for  both  ele- 

and  high  schools  as  well  as  col- 

j  mnlgration,  and  the  creation  of 

new  Department  of  Cabinet  rank 

ip53 — the  Department  of  Housing 

Development. 

Appifoxlmately  300  public  laws  were  en- 

Thls,  of  course,  does  not  include 

of  private  bills  for  the  relief 


nuaber 


acted 

the 

of  conitltuents 

One  i^apltol  wag  has  questioned,  "What 

can  th  (  second  session — which  convenes 

Janpary  10 — do  for  an  encore?"    Per- 

would  be  best  that  it  do  nothing. 

April,  in  speaking  engaf  ements  in 

ifcrt  Huron  and  Saginaw,  I  com- 

on  the  then  legislative  rush  as 


this   legislation,  however,   has   this 

liread   In   common — that   it  Involves 

P<  deral    Government    more    and    more 

Mich  day  In  the  lives  of  the  ordinary 

Life  will  never  be  the  same  again. 


In  h  iving  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
you  tY.  s  special  message  on  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  I  have  recalled 
those  '  i'ords — "life  will  never  be  the  same 


again. 

table. 

would 


Certainly,  changes  are   inevi- 

And.  It  should  be  expected  that  it 

entail  some  expension  and  growth 


of  government,  be  it  local.  State,  or  na- 
tional But  the  trend  these  days  is  that 
the  F(  deral  Government  has  to  assume 
practi  lally  all  of  the  burdens.  Is  it  a 
health  y  trend?     I  think  not. 

Nor  do  I  believe  it  is  a  healthy  situa- 
tion V.  hen  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
MANsipxLO   candidly  admits   that  Con- 


gress next  year — 1966 — should  spend  less 
time  on  new  legislation  and  more  time 
correcting  oversights  in  legislation  we 
have  just  passed.  Senator  Mansfield 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

We  have  passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  at  this 
session,  some  of  them  very  hastily,  and  they 
stand  in  extreme  need  of  a  going  over  for 
loopholes,  rough  corners,  and  particularly 
for  an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate 
costs  in  the  framework  of  our  capacity  to 
meet  It. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  a  high  cost  to  pay 
for  an  eager,  try-to-please-everyone  ad- 
ministration. Now  that  it  has  been  fore- 
casted that  1966  will  be  a  year  of  diges- 
tion and  consolidation,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  these  new  laws,  so  hastily  enacted, 
will  be  read,  even  if  tardily.  How  much 
better,  however,  if  some  of  the  bills 
could  have  been  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, debated,  and  digested  while 
rocketing  through  Congress. 

It  also  has  been  said  that  the  89th 
Congress  will  probably  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  "Puppet  Congress."  The 
President,  with  a  two-to-one  Democrat 
majority  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  an  even  greater  three-to- 
one  edge  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  encountered 
no  difficulty,  to  speak  of.  In  pressing  ad- 
ministration programs. 

Any  self -appraisal  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  would  have  to  also 
include,  therefore,  the  diminishing  role 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  effect.  Congress  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  annex  of  the  White  House. 
Whether  you  l)elieve  that  some  of  this 
legislation  is  good  legislation  or  bad  leg- 
islation, the  idea  of  some  major  bills 
going  through  without  a  single  change 
or  amendment  not  only  reduces  the 
stature  of  Congress,  but  It  alters  Its 
meaning  and  significance  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  Government. 

This,  then,  may  be  the  real  question 
the  American  people  will  have  to  answer 
in  the  future.  It  Is  not  whether  the 
goals  of  the  Great  Society  are  laudable 
goals — because  we  all  share  many  of 
them — but  whether  we  shall  continue  to 
have  representative  government  In 
America. 

Thus,  this  89th  Congress  may  not 
eventually  be  recalled  for  its  greatness, 
but  as  the  one  which  surrendered,  with- 
out a  struggle,  its  responsibility  and  its 
place  in  the  representative  government 
that  we  have  known  in  the  past. 

ON    THE    DOMESTIC    SCENE 

Nearly  400  roUcalls  and  quorum  calls 
were  recorded  in  the  House  during  the 
first  session,  breaking  the  old  record  of 
305  set  in  1950.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  list,  in  the  limited  space,  each  single 


vote.  I  would  be  delighted  to  discuss 
with  you  any  votes  or  provide  you  with 
available  information  on  legislation 
which  was  enacted. 

Throughout  this  session  there  have 
been  differences  between  the  political 
parties  on  many  major  Issues.  This  is 
as  It  should  be.  As  a  recent  newspaper 
editorial  stated: 

The  partisan  spirit  1b  not  alien  to  the 
American  spirit;  rather  It  la  through  the 
debates  that  result  from  the  partisan  Bpirit 
that  we  arrive  at  the  best  means  with  which 
to  govern  ourselves. 

SPECIAL   LEGIStATION 

As  your  Congressman,  I  also  intro- 
duced 35  bills  and  5  private  bills.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  results  on  a  few. 

H.R.  4395:  social  security  amend- 
ments increasing  benefits;  lowering  age 
of  eligibility;  Increasing  earning  limita- 
tions— action  approved. 

H.R.  6826 :  special  housing  loans  for 
veterans  under  FHA — action  approved. 

H.R.  5295:  to  increase  and  adjust  an- 
nuities for  retired  civil  service  employ- 
ees— action  approved. 

H.R.  6694:  free  first-class  postage  for 
military.  Permitted  now  for  per.sonnel 
stationed  in  danger  areas. 

H.R.  6294  and  H.R.  7258:  and  voting 
rights  legislation  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars — action  ap- 
proved. 

H.R.  5296  and  H.R.  6931 :  repeal  excise 
tax  on  passenger  cars  and  on  jewelry, 
luggage,  handbags  et  cetera — action 
approved. 

H.R.  2433 :  release  surplus  copper 
from  national  stockpile  to  alleviate  seri- 
ous economic  threat  to  the  Port  Huron 
area — action  approved. 

Assistance  also  was  rendered  for  the 
Harbor  Beach  area's  biggest  employer, 
Hercules  Powder  Co.,  In  pressing  for 
approval  of  a  speciaLfood  definition  in 
the  farm  bill.  Dredging  work  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Bay  Port  project,  while 
congressional  authorization  was  granted 
for  the  Lexington  Harl)or  project.  We 
will  be  pressing  for  the  appropriation  for 
Lexington  next  year.  For  Port  Austin 
Harlxjr,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  agreed  to 
remove  shoaling.  In  addition,  a  Black 
River  feasibility  study  in  the  Port  Huron 
area  has  been  finalized. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Our  Nation's  world  problems  and  com- 
mitments are  not  restricted  to  southeast 
Asia,  and  particularly  South  Vietnam. 
The  Dominican  Republic  intervention 
this  year  cost  many  American  lives. 
Danger  still  lurks  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  where  Culm's  Castro  is  fer- 
menting strife.  In  Europe  the  split  city 
of  Berlin  remains  a  potential   threat. 


The  struggle  for  peace  Is  a  difficult  one, 
but  a  task  that  must  be  relentlessly  pur- 

'^  I  have  supported  President  Johnson's 
firmness  in  Vietnam,  for  I  believe  It  la 
the  only  course  of  action  at  this  time. 
It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  through  the 
United  Nations  or  other  negotiations  the 
war  can  be  ended.  As  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  steted  so  elo- 
quently in  his  inaugural  address: 

Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But 
let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

With  the  legislative  production  at  such 
a  high  pitch,  my  committee  schedule  and 
responsibilities  were  Just  that  much 
greater.  I  feel  privileged  to  serve  on 
two  major  committees— Banking  and 
Currency  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  has  been  said  that  "Con- 
gress in  committee  is  Congress  at  work." 
This  is  so  often  the  case.  I  would  be 
glad  to  share  the  details  of  these  com- 
mittee activities  with  those  I  represent. 
Should  you  have  questions  or  want  in- 
formation, please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

ACADEMY  APPOINTMENTS 

One  of  the  real  pleasures  I  have  as 
your  Congressman  and  a  great  respon- 
sibility is  the  privileges  of  appointing 
young  men  from  the  Eighth  District  to 
the  various  service  academies — ^Naval, 
Military,  Air  Force,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. My  final  selections  are  based 
strictly  on  a  competitive  basis.  No  other 
factors  are  considered  In  the  selections 
except  the  abiUty,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  of  each  applicant. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  to  announce 
earUer  this  year  the  appointments  of 
Blaine  S.  Ball,  of  Unionville,  and  Gary 
Peckham,  of  Bad  Axe,  to  the  Military 
Academv;  Mark  Fischer,  of  Saginaw,  to 
the  Air  Force  Academy;  Daniel  Jones,  of 
Saginaw,  to  the  Naval  Academy;  and 
Philip  Steele,  of  Chesaning,  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  DISTRICT 

My  principal  function  as  your  Con- 
gressman is  to  be  your  legislative  spokes- 
man. In  that  role,  representing  the  In- 
terests of  the  nearly  410,000  people  in 
our  Eighth  District,  it  is  important  to 
know  how  you  think  and  feel.  I  welcome 
your  letters  and  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
ser\'ice. 

Dealing  with  the  Government  is  often 
complicated.  If  you  have  business  with 
a  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  some  problem  with  one  of  the 
governmental  agencies,  I  would  be  happy 
to  be  of  help  In  expediting  your  case. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  also  attempted 
to  create  greater  Interest  In  the  policies 
and  workings  of  our  Government.  Our 
annual  questionnaire  mailing  has  at- 
tracted thousands  of  voters.  It  is  an  ac- 
tivity we  shall  always  present. 

BACK  TO  THE  DISTRICTI 

The  extended  session  of  Congress  this 
year  has  prevented  me  from  returning 
to  the  district  as  frequently  as  I  have 
In  past  years.  I  did  manage  to  work  In 
nine  trips  for  office  hours  and  speaking 
engagements.  An  extended  visit  in  No- 
vember, stopping  in  more  than  30  com- 
munities for  office  hours  and  speeches, 
was  on  the  agenda.    I  am  confident  that 


all  will  agree  that  my  presence  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  work  of  Congress  must 
take  top  priority. 

Through  our  Washington  newsletter, 
the  questionnaire,  public  meetings,  cor- 
respondence, news  releases  to  radio, 
television  and  all  newspapers,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  make  every  effort  to  help  you 
keep  abreast  of  fast-moving  events  here 
in  Washington. 


Cambodia'*  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  adjourned  when  Cam- 
bodia celebrates  the  anniversary  of  its  in- 
dependence, November  9.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  therefore,  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  his  excellency. 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  and  to  the 
people  of  Cambodia. 

This  small,  fiercely  independent  nation 
which  is  celebrating  its  sovereignty  is  the 
modern  embodiment  of  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  Khmer  Empire.  Even  the 
word  "Cambodia,"  so  familiar  an  appella- 
tive on  the  tongues  of  those  who  discuss 
the  fortunes  of  Asia,  is  the  Europeanized 
Kambuja,  a  name  derived  from  that  of 
the  legendary  founder  of  the  Khmer 
Kingdom.  Between  the  10th  and  the 
14th  centuries  much  of  what  is  now 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  as 
well  as  Cambodia,  was  the  domain  of  the 
Khmer  kings.  The  empire  was  a  pros- 
perous and  highly  cultured  one ;  a  sophis- 
ticated Sanskrit  Uterature  emerged,  and 
a  vigorous  trade  with  India  developed 
both  in  material  goods  and  ideas.  While 
Europe  was  groping  toward  a  distant 
Renaissance  and  much  of  east  and  cen- 
tral Asia  smoldered  and  wept  in  the  wake 
of  the  Mongol  Horde,  the  Khmer  kings 
were  building  the  magnificent  complex 
at  Angkor.  Angkor  Wat  remains  today, 
a  stone  testimonial  in  a  dripping  jungle 
to  the  ancient  brilliance. 

The  past  half  mlllenium  has  not  been 
kind  to  the  Khmer  people  in  terms  of 
wealth,  war,  territory,  and  influence. 
Cambodia,  between  Vietnam  and  the 
Thai  Kingdom  of  Siam,  has  fared  no 
better  than  did  Poland  between  Austria- 
Germany  and  Russia.  Such  was  the  im- 
balance of  powers  in  southeast  Asia  by 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  that  it  can 
be  convincingly  argued  in  hindsight  that 
French  colonial  intervention  prevented 
the  piecemeal  conquest  and  assimilation 
of  the  Khmer  people  by  their  larger 
neighbors.  The  French  are  gone  now 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  full 
exercise  of  Cambodian  independence  but, 
in  the  eye  of  the  nation's  leader.  Prince 
Sihanouk,  foreign  policy  has  once  more 
become  the  central  issue  of  state,  directly 
and  immediately  affecting  the  continued 
survival  of  the  Cambodian  nation. 

If  the  fortunes  of  Asian  war  and  poli- 
tics have  not  gone  well  for  the  linear 


descendants  of  the  B3uner  Kingdom, 
there  have  also  been  desirable  compen- 
sating developments.  Cambodia  is  not 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  starvation;  In 
southeast  Asia  it  is  uniquely  blessed  with 
a  low  population  density.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  only  a  quarter  of  the  nation's 
arable  land  produces  rice  sufficient  to 
amply  feed  Cambodia's  SVa  million  peo- 
ple. The  abundance  of  land  permits  a 
substantial  and  growing  livestock  indus- 
try; extensive  inland  lakes  and  rivers 
provide  great  yearly  fish  catches;  thus 
the  protein  deficiency  that  saps  the  vital- 
ity of  many  underdeveloped  nations  does 
not  plague  Cambodia.  Further.  Cam- 
bodia's society  is  imusually  homogeneous 
and  integrated  in  comparison  to  those 
of  other  southeast  Asian  countries  and, 
although  there  are  some  problems  with 
small  minority  groups,  notably  the  Chi- 
nese and  Vietnamese,  Cambodia's  diffi- 
culties on  this  score  are  relatively  small 
hi  scope  and  intensity. 

Prince  Sihanouk  has  long  been  the 
principal  figure  in  the  Cambodian  polity ; 
for  his  people  he  appears  to  embody  the 
national  spirit,  dignity,  aspiration,  and 
identity  in  the  world  at  large  much  as 
does  Charles  de  Gaulle  for  the  French. 
He  is  a  vital,  colorful,  sensitive  man  con- 
vinced that  his  nation  is  In  danger  and 
that  la  policy  of  alert,  fiexible  neutrality 
holds  the  greatest  promise  of  national 
survival.  He  spares  neither  voice  nor 
energy  in  pursuing  that  policy. 

We  of  the  United  States  share  the  chief 
hope  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  his  people 
that  the  world  shall  come  to  accept  di- 
versity among  states  and  that  in  this 
milieu  Cambodia  will  long  prosper  in  that 
freedom  and  Independence  to  which  we 
direct  our  congratulations  today. 


Travesty  of  Justice — IV 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PKNHSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ast 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sampling 
of  editorial  frcan  newspapers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  commenting  on  the  recent 
miscarriage  of  justice  In  a  Haynevllle, 
Ala.,  courtroom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Catholic  Weekly, 
Oct.  1,  1966] 

SoimnaN  Injustice  Gobs  Unchallenged 

About  the  only  remaining  puzzle  In  the 
maze  of  southern  civil  injustice  Is  whether  a 
southern  conscience  is  really  bothered  by  it 
all. 

Not  since  the  last  Roman  lion  licked  his 
chops  over  the  final  martyred  Christian  has 
there  been  a  series  of  more  blatant  miscar- 
riages of  Justice.  On  Aug.  20,  Thomas  Cole- 
man, of  Haynevllle,  Ala.,  killed  Jonathan 
Daniels  and  wounded  Pr.  Richard  Morrtsroe. 
one  a  seminarian,  the  other  a  priest,  both 
civil  rights  workers. 
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Hd  was  acquitted  by  a  sympathetic  Jury 
on  g  rounds  of  self  defense.  His  defense  pro- 
duc%  eyewitnesses  who  testified  that  Daniels 
a  knife,  which  was  never  found,  and 
Morrlsroe  held  something  that  looked 
i  pistol,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  dime. 
Morrlsroe  was  running  toward  Cole- 
but,  somehow,  he  was  shot  In  the  back. 
Cdleman  should  have  been  charged  with 
firet  degree  murder  and  assault  with  Intent 
to  k  111.  But  he  was  acquitted  of  a  lesser 
man  daughter  charge  and  faces  only  a  simple 
assa'  lit  trial  for  Father  Morrlsroe. 

Tliis  Is  southern  Justice  If  It  concerns  a 
or  a  "nlgger-lover."  It  really  Is. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  flicked  It 
with,  "This  kind  of  result  Is  expected 
time  to  time."  Come  now.  Every 
It  Is  not  that  southern  prosecutors 
ncapable  of  winning  convictions,  but  in 
rights  cases  they  lose  with  the  inevitabil- 
Perry  Bdason  opponents. 
Tl^rough  it  all  comes  the  memory  of  Gov. 
Wallace's  mellifluous  voice  in  last 
er's  radio  commercial,  inviting  us  to 
on  down  to  beautiful  Alabama  for  vaca- 
Tou're  kidding. 
Sdme  have  opined  that  the  cold  blooded 
kilh  re  of  the  South,  even  if  they  escape  con- 
vict on  mxist  live  In  the  prison  of  their  con- 
sciei  ice.  On  the  siu^ace  that  Is  an  under- 
stan  lable  pimlshment. 

B  It  Tbm  Coleman  says,  "I'm  happy."  and 
we  I  elleve  him. 

It  never  has  been  demonstrated  that  south- 
ern EQTirderB  have  been  more  dlst^lrbed  over 
the  leath  of  a  pesky  Negro  than  we  are  over 
the  iwatting  of  a  fly.  By  corollary,  they  can- 
not be  overly  distraught  over  the  death  of 
a  N<  ;ro'8  friend. 

Si  irely  not  all  citizens  of  the  South  fit 
Into  this  category.  Some,  perhaps  most, 
prol  ably  are  deeply  shocked  as  Justice  disap- 
peai  B  from  their  States.  But,  where  are  they  ? 
Wit  I  rare  exception  not  In  local  govern - 
mez  t.  Evidently  not  in  any  position  of 
effe<  tive  Influence.  And  clearly,  not  in  civil 
righ  ts  Jury  boxee. 
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[Fiom 


the  Newark  (N.J.)  News.  Oct.  6,  1965] 
The  Further  Need 


White  House  conference  next  month  will 
means  of  fulfilling  the  extensive  civil 
legislation  enacted  in  the  last  2  years. 
,  of  course,  will  be  the  difficult,  but  the 
really  meaningful,  part  of  rectifying  the 
which  the  Negro  has  suffered  over 
last  century.     It  will  require.  In  Presi- 
Johnson's  words,  "a  national  effort  to 
that  all  Anxericans  participate  fully 
benefits  and  responsibilities  of  this 
prosperous  Nation." 
need  for  Implementation  is  evident, 
do  not  share  in  the  opportunities  for 
employment,  and  decent  housing 
\thlch  their  numbers  and  abilities  entitle 
To  this  deficiency  the  Nation's  best 
and  ardent  energies  must  be  turned, 
other  need — made  all  too  evident  by 
lamentable  Coleman  case  In  HaynevlUe, 
xlsts  In  the  field  of  civil  rights.    That 
need  for  more  adequately  safeguard- 
the  security  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
Negroes  attain  their  rights. 

-six  civil  rights  workers  have  suf- 
vlolent  deaths  In  the  South  during  the 
4  years.     The  number  of  persons  con- 
fer these  crimes  can  be  counted  on 
fingers  of  one  hand.     In  parts  of  the 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  one's 
continues  to  be  frightfully  abused,  for 
benefit  of  the  accused. 
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T  le   belief  is   thereby   strengthened   that 

tal   crimes   connected   with    civil   rights 

shoiild  be  made  Federal  cases  to  be  tried  in 

courts.    At  the  very  least,  a  change 

^nue  should  be  made  mandatory  in  cases 

1  bis  kind. 

E  ninent  lawyers  and  Jurists  will  be  par- 
tlci  >ating  In  the  White  House  conference  on 


civil    rights.     This    certainly    te   a   problem 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

[Prom    the    Da3rton    (Ohio)    News,    Oct.    1, 
19651 

Nation's    Conscience    Throbs    as    Alabama 
Killer  Is  Freed 

The  State  of  Alabama  couldn't  even  get 
a  manslaughter  conviction  against  Thomas 
L.  Coleman,  the  55-year-old  part-time  deputy 
sheriff  who  gimned  down  a  New  Hampshire 
seminary  student  outside  a  Hasmevllle  coun- 
try store.  Justice  is  defiled  again  in  the 
South  and  the  Nation  ts  shamed. 

A  cousin  of  the  accused  testified  that 
Jonathan  M.  Daniels.  27.  of  Keene,  N.H., 
carried  a  knife  in  his  hand  and  his  priest 
companion,  the  Reverend  Richard  Morrlsroe 
of  Chicago,  held  something  that  looked  like 
a  pistol.  Another  defense  witness  said  two 
Negroes  removed  something  from  the  fallen 
pair  and  that  he  heard  the  critically  wounded 
priest  inquire  about  his  gun. 

It  didn't  matter  to  the  white,  male  Jury 
that  no  gun  or  knife  ever  turned  up.  That 
witnesses  said  the  seminary  student  was  un- 
armed. That  the  priest  was  shot  as  he 
turnd  to  leave  the  scene     Self  defense. 

The  deputy  was  preserving  law  and  order. 
(Of  course.)  The  clerics  were  looking  for 
trouble.  (They  were  civil  rights  workers, 
weren't  they?)  "A  man  has  a  right  to  defend 
himself  and  his  lady."  (A  touch  of  southern 
gallantry.)  And  dont  forget,  the  defense 
attorney  claimed,  the  seminar}'  student  had 
kissed  a  Negro  girl  just  prior  to  this  death. 
(That  for  the  clincher.) 

Killer  Thomas  L.  Coleman  was  acquitted. 
But  not  the  Jurors.  Not  Hayneville.  Not 
Alabama.  Not  the  South.  Not  the  Nation 
that  let  seeds  of  racial  hate  grow  undisturbed 
for  a  century.  That  indictment  will  remain 
as  long  as  men  deny  brotherhood  and  their 
responsibility  to  serve  its  cause. 


[From  the  WellsvUle  (NT)  Reporter.  Oct.  5. 

19651 

Man  Trap  for  Anybody 

The  distance  from  New  York  State  to 
Alabama  could  make  the  acquittal  at  Hayne- 
ville, Ala.,  seem  like  somebody  else's  business. 
The  fact — and  it  does  appear  to  be  a  fact — 
that  any  American  can't  go  anj^here  In  his 
own  covmtry,  under  protection  of  law,  should 
make  it  apparent  that  it  is  our  business.  In- 
deed. 

What  happened  to  the  New  Hampshire  sem- 
inarian who  was  shot  and  killed,  and  the 
'Chicago  priest  who  was  wounded,  could 
happen  at  any  time  and  the  man  who  pulled- 
the  trigger  could  be  set  free  again.  As  long 
as  the  trigger  is  pulled  by  an  Alabaman,  and 
the  victims  are  from  other  States,  Alabama 
courts  may  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
courts  of  any  backward,  foreign  nation.  To 
the  extent  this  is  true.  It  Is  an  affront  against 
all  Americans  for  whom  justice  must  be  at 
least  a  prestimed  right  in  all  American  courts. 
After  the  Hayneville  fiasco  it's  difficult  to 
pretend  such  presumption  of  rights  for  out- 
of-staters. 

Credit  must  be  given  the  Alabama  attorney 
general,  who  sought  a  decision  which  would 
delay  the  trial  until  the  dead  man's  com- 
panion could  appear  as  a  witness,  and  which 
also  would  give  the  attorney  general  an 
opportunity  to  seek  a  murder  indictment. 
Instead  of  the  manslaughter  charge  which 
was  before  the  court.  Conversely,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  the  judge  refused  his  request 
and  replaced  the  attorney  general  with  a 
solicitor  in  the  circuit  court's  own  depart- 
ment. 

If  anyone  outside  Alabama  (and  perhaps 
Mississippi)  is  tempted  to  take  seriously 
Alabama  Governor  Wallaces  presidential  as- 
pirations, let  It  be  recaUed  the  kind  of  dvUl- 
zatlon  he  represents  is  represented  also  by 
Hayneville  Justice. 


[ From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  Oct  u 
1965] 
As  Ye  Sow 

Another  Selma  may  be  in  the  making  in 
the  Deep  South.  Unless  enough  responsible 
moderates  can  cool  things  off  soon,  the  ten 
slons  building  up  may  erupt  into  blind  viol 
lence  that  will  again  shame  the  Nation 

The  potential  ingredients  are  at  hand 
There  was  the  shocking  acquittal  In  Alabama 
of  Thomas  Coleman  in  the  killing  of  Jona. 
than  M.  Daniels,  the  seminarian  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  obvious  conspiracy,  now 
being  challenged  in  a  Federal  court  suit,  to 
thwart  school  desegregation  order.s  in  Craw- 
fordville,  Ga. 

There  Is  Nazi-type  barbarity  in  Mississippi 
Hundreds  of  civil  rights  demonstrators  from 
Natchez  were  forced  to  sleep  nearly  naked 
on  cold  cement  fioors  at  the  notorious  Parch- 
man  State  Penitentiary,  and  to  take  laxatives 
under  outrageously  unsanitary  conditions. 

Are  the  memories  of  the  racists  so  short? 

[From  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 

Oct.  4. 1965] 

Will  South  Accept  This  Justice? 

Following  Deputy  Thomas  Coleman's  ac- 
quittal in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a  New  Eng. 
land  civil  rights  worker  In  Hayneville,  Ala., 
the  State's  attorney  general,  Richmond 
Flowers,  declared : 

"What  has  happened  is  appalling  " 

Hayneville  Justice  Is  different  from  justice 
In  most  of  the  country.  Hayneville  justice 
barred  Attorney  Gteneral  Flowers  and  his  as- 
sistants from  prosecuting  the  case.  Hayne- 
ville Justice  required  the  trial  to  go  on  al- 
though Rev.  Richard  Morrlsroe,  still  recover- 
ing from  wounds  inflicted  by  Coleman's 
shotgun,  could  not  appear  in  court. 

Hayneville  Justice  called  the  shooting  of 
Jonathan  Daniels  and  the  wounding  of  Rev- 
erend Morrlsroe  self-defense,  despite  Rever- 
end Morrisroe's  written  statement  that  he 
carried  (as  a  weapon?)  only  a  dime  to  buy 
a  soft  drink.  Hayneville  Justice  subordinated 
truth  to  prejudice. 

As  long  as  Hayneville  Justice  exi.'^ts,  there 
can  be  little  faith  In  the  Justice  of  Alabama. 
Indeed,  it  makes  all  of  the  South  suspect. 

Attorney  General  Flower  courageously  said: 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  Alabamlans  are  outraged  by  this  calloused 
disregard  few  the  taking  of  a  human  life 
Now  those  who  feel  they  have  a  license  to 
kill,  destroy,  and  cripple  have  been  issued 
that  license.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  retrieve  it." 

Here  Is  the  hope  of  Hayneville,  that  south- 
erners like  Flowers  will  spark  a  drive  which 
will  eventually  eliminate  Hayneville  Justice 
and  will  establish  true  Justice  In  its  place. 


[From  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 

News,  Oct.  2,  19651 

Innocence  and  Guilt 

The  Jury  that  acquitted  Thomas  L.  Cole- 
man of  manslaughter  In  the  killing  of  a 
young  civil  defense  worker  has  convicted  the 
sovereign  State  of  Alabama. 

It  has  convicted  it  of  hatred  and  hypocrisy. 
of  disdain  for  Justice,  of  parochiali.>^m  and 
of  prejudice.  It  has  demeaned  the  Judicial 
process. 

If  one  were  to  agree  with  this  Jury  In  its 
acquittal  of  a  part-time  deputy  sheriff  who 
admittedly  shot  down  an  Episcopal  seminary 
student,  killing  him,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  critically  wounding  him,  one  would 
have  to  believe  that  one  of  the  two  clergy- 
men was  armed  with  a  knife  and  the  other 
armed  with  a  gun. 

One  would  have  to  believe  that  the  shot- 
gfun-carrying  Coleman  fired  on  the  two  young 
clergymen  in  self-defense. 

One  would  have  to  believe  that  subsequent 
to  the  shooting  other  civil  defense  worker? 
spirited  away  the  knife  and  the  gun   that 


the  defense  contended  they  were  carrying. 
vpither  weapon  was  found  at  the  scene. 
That  jury   in   Alabama  chose   to  believe 

these  things. 

Did  it  rather.  Ignore  the  facts  and  acquit 
roleman  in  defense  of  Alabama's  cult  of 
lenorance.  its  bigotry,  its  determination  to 
^tav  stupid,  its  resistance  to  human  rights. 

Whether  it  did  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
shame  remains. 

Alabama  stands  convicted. 

fProm  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   News  American, 
'  Oct.  4, 1965] 

Alabama  on  Trial 
Last  August  20  two  shotgun  blasts  shat- 
tered the  rural  calm  at  Hayneville,  Ala.  One 
killed  Jonathan  Daniels,  a  white  seminarian 
and  civil  rights  worker  from  Keene.  N.H, 
The  other  seriously  wounded  Rev.  Richard 
Morrlsroe,   a   Roman    Catholic   priest   from 

The  man  placed  on  trial  for  the  slaying 
was  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Hayneville  with  deep  roots  in  the  com- 
munity. He  was  acquitted  on  grounds  of 
self-defense. 

These  are  the  bare  facts  of  what  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  horrifying  episodes  in 
the  history  of  racial  violence  in  the  South. 
For  the  Coleman  trial  was  patently  a  trial 
in  name  only,  and  bore  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  a  genuine  legal  proceeding. 

Coleman  was  Judged  by  an  all-white  Jury 
in  a  cotmty  where  Negroes  far  outnumber 
whites.  The  attorney  general  of  Alabama 
vas  barred  from  prosecuting  the  case  because 
he  insisted  on  postponing  the  trial  ^  await 
the  testimony  of  Father  Morrlsroe,  now  in 
hospital.  The  testimony  of  Negroes  that  no 
weapons  were  carried  by  the  slain  and 
wounded  men  was  ignored.  The  testimony 
of  white  men  that  such  weapons  were  carried 
was  admitted,  though  no  weapons  were  sub- 
mitted as  defense  exhibits. 

To  describe  the  trial  as  a  traversty  is  to  un- 
derstate its  shocking  nature.  Its  record,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  is  replete  with  so 
many  mockeries  of  the  Judicial  process  that 
it  Is  difficult  to  believe  it  actually  occurred 
the  way  it  did. 

But  what  must  be  believed  is  this:  The 
Hayneville  community,  from  which  the  trial 
jury  was  dravro,  saw  no  vn-ong  in  the  slay- 
er's deed.  It  therefore  freed  him.  The  in- 
escapable conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  in 
some  areas  of  the  Nation  civil  rights  workers 
must  proceed  at  their  own  risk,  denied  the 
protection  of  law,  and  be  conscious  that,  if 
they  are  slain,  their  killers  will  go  un- 
punished. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  Hayneville.  It  was 
the  lesson  of  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  last  svim- 
mer.  It  is  the  lesson  taught  by  still  other 
communities  since  the  Negro  began  his 
struggle  for  equal  citizenship. 

It  is  a  lesson  the  Nation  cannot  tolerate. 
and  a  means  must  be  found  to  achieve  a  leg- 
islative way  out  of  this  ghastly  impasse. 

[Prom  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune.  Oct.  2, 

1965] 

Justice  Twisted  Again 

Because  of  the  consistently  sordid  record 
of  justice  In  some  States  of  the  Deep  South. 
acquittal  of  a  deputy  sheriff  charged  with 
manslaughter  in  the  Alabama  death  of  a 
civil  rights  worker  may  not  be  surprising. 
Yet  such  a  travesty  on  Justice  shocks  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  have  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  this  Nation's  Judicial  system. 

Judgment  of  Thomas  Coleman  is  impos- 
sible without  access  to  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Maybe  he 
would  have  been  found  innocent  by  any  Jury 
in  the  land,  although  this  seems  unlikely  In 
view  of  factual  reports  on  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Daniels,  an  Episcopal  seminarian 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  wounding  of 


the  Reverend   Father   Thomas   Morrlsroe,   a 
Chicago  priest. 

But  the  cards  were  stacked  In  Coleman's 
favor.  First.  Is  Lowndes  County's  reputa- 
tion for  failure  to  place  guilt  on  those  in- 
volved in  civil  rights  offenses.  Only  re- 
cently a  Jury  was  unable  to  agree  on  a  ver- 
dict in  the  trial  of  Oollie  Leroy  Wilklns, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  three  Ku-»Klux  Klansmen 
accused  of  the  murder  of  a  woman  civil 
rights  worker. 

The  original  charge  was  reduced  from 
murder  to  manslaughter  by  the  grand  Jury 
and  then  the  presiding  Judge  refused  peti- 
tions for  postponement  of  the  trial  until 
Father  Morrlsroe  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  appear  as  a  witness.  Since  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  fracas,  his  testimony  would 
be  most  relevant.  The  Jury  apparently  was 
impressed  with  the  plea  of  self-defense,  plac- 
ing more  credence  on  testimony  that  the 
two  shooting  victims  were  armed  than  on 
statements  that  they  were  not.  It  made 
little  difference  that  no  weapons  ever  were 
found. 

The  outcome  of  the  court  proceedings  was 
deeply  disturbing  to  the  sense  of  Justice  of 
State  Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers, 
who  was  ordered  removed  as  prosecutor  by 
the  court.  A  southerner,  he  called  the  trial 
a  "mockery  of  law  and  order." 

The  fact  that  Coleman  has  been  freed 
of  all  accountability  for  the  death  of  a  hu- 
man being  is  less  disturbing  than  the  stain 
placed  directly  on  the  Alabama  system  of 
Justice  and  Indirectly  on  the  American  sys- 
tem. Coleman  must  live  with  his  own  con- 
science. But  what  can  be  done  to  assure 
that  society  as  well  as  the  accused  may  ex- 
pect Justice  In  an  Alabama  courtroom 
when  a  civil  rights  trial  is  being  heard? 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)    News.  Oct.  1, 

1965] 

Quick  Justice  in  Alabama 

The  most  significant  reaction  to  the  ac- 
quittal of  Thomas  Coleman  In  the  shotgun 
slaying  of  a  white  seminarian  Is  the  almost 
total  lack  of  surprise. 

As  one  member  of  t;he  prosecution  staff 
In  the  civil  rights  case  observed,  "What  could 
you  expect  in  this  county?" 

In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  no  one  could 
have  hoped  for  Justice.  Not  when  the  at- 
torney general  who  criticized  the  manslaugh- 
ter finding  of  a  grand  Jury  was  banished 
from  the  courtroom  and  the  case  by  a  cir- 
cuit Judge.  And  certainly  not  when  the  all- 
white  Jury  deliberated  a  grand  total  of  1 
hour  and  43  minutes  before  finding  the 
defendant  not  guilty. 

Observers  can  only  wonder  what  took  them 
^o  long. 


[From  the  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Item,  Oct.  2,  1966] 
Justice  again  wept  in  a  courtroom  at 
Hayneville,  Ala.,  Thursday  when  a  jwrj  of 
white  men — women  and  Negroes  are  not  per- 
mitted to  serve  on  Alabama  Juries — retvirned 
a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  L.  Coleman,  part-time  deputy 
sheriff,  in  the  killing  of  a  white  civil  rights 
worker,  Jonathan  M.  Daniels.  The  State's 
attorney  general,  Richmond  Flowers,  whom 
the  presiding  Judge  relieved  of  his  duties 
after  Flowers  had  objected  to  proceeding 
with  the  trial  in  the  absence  of  an  important 
witness,  expressed  the  sentiment  of  observers 
across  the  Nation  when  he  termed  the  out- 
come of  the  trial  "a  mockery  of  law  and 
order." 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
was  an  acknowledged  killer  and  that  his 
conviction  or  acquittal  hinged  on  whether 
or  not  he  acted  In  self-defense,  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness  to  the  actual  shooting 
was  vital.  And  this  is  so  even  though  the 
Jury's  findings  were  in  the  twisted  format 
so  common  in  relation  to  racial  relations 
cases  in  Dixie  courts. 


A  system  of  Justice  which  affords  virtually 
no  protection  for  the  rights  of  Negroes,  in- 
cluding their  right  to  life,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  exact  a  penalty  for  the  killing  of 
a  white  man  with  a  passion  for  basic  human 
rights  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

[From  the  Allentown   (Pa.)    Chronicle,  Oct. 

1,  1965] 

Another  Mockery  of  Justice 

The  blindness  of  Justice,  Alabama  style, 
was  dramatically  demonstrated  by  a  Lowndes 
County  Jury  In  Its  acquittal  of  Thoibas  L. 
Ooleman,  a  part-time  deputy  sheriff.  In  the 
killing  of  an  Episcopal  seminarian.  He  still 
faces  charges  of  wounding  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest. 

Coleman  is  white.  So  are  the  12  Jurors 
who  tried  him. 

Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  27.  of  Keene,  N.H., 
also  was  white.  So,  too,  is  the  Reverend 
Richard  Morrlsroe  of  Chicago. 

But  they  were  working  In  the  cause  of  Ne- 
groes seeking  the  rights  to  which  they  are 
legally  and  constitutionally  entitled.  Some 
people  In  Alabama  regard  that  as  a  crime 
subject  to  punishment  without  trial. 

Now  the  future  Episcopal  clergyman  is 
dead.  The  Catholic  priest  is  recovering 
from  critical  wounds  received  at  the  time 
of  the  slaying.  And  Coleman  has  been 
freed. 

These  events  are  typical  In  States  like  Ala- 
bama, where  any  act  committed  by  a  white 
against  a  Negro  is  likely  to  go  unpunished, 
and  a  Negro  accused  by  a  white  stands  liter- 
ally no  chance  of  acquittal. 

A  hint  of  "things  to  come  could  be  found 
in  the  action  of  the  grand  Jury  which  indict- 
ed Coleman  for  manslaughter  instead  of 
murder.  So  it  is  hardly  a  surprise  that  the 
Jury  swallowed  the  unlikely  defense  claim  of 
self-defense,  based  on  questions  Indicating 
the  slain  man  was  armed  with  a  switch  blade 
knife,  the  priest  with  a  pistol. 

The  decent  people  of  Alabama — and  there 
are  substantial  numbers  of  them — ^must  be 
sickened  by  the  whole  business. 

They  must  agree  with  the  State's  attorney 
general,  who  said,  "What  has  happened  this 
week  in  Hayneville  does  not  do  Justice  to 
Alabama. 

And  they  can  see  as  only  another  mockery 
of  Jtistlce  the  statement  by  the  defense  at- 
torney after  the  verdict,  in  which  he  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  about  a  trial  in  a  temple  of 
Justice  and  a  verdict  that  was  fair  and  Just. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Herald,  Sept.  29, 

1965] 

OtJT  ON  A  Limb 

Alabama  Attorney  General  Richmond  A. 
Flowers  Is  out  on  a  limb.  • 

As  Alabama's  chief  law  enforcement  officer, 
he  Is  refused  Information  by  the  jwlice.  As 
the  State's  chief  criminal  prosecutor  he  hears 
his  motives,  sincerity,  and  honestly  im- 
pugned in  an  Alabama  court  of  law.  As  a 
private  citizen  of  the  State  he  fears  for  his 
life. 

And  yet  through  all  his  seemingly  hopeless 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  justice  Is  served 
In  the  trials  of  two  men,  accused  In  separate 
cases  of  the  murders  of  two  civil  rights  work- 
ers, he  persists  In  the  belief  that  there  are 
enough  good  men  In  Alabama  to  save  it 
from  the  racists  and  Klansmen  who  are  si- 
lently supported  by  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

Flowers  has  burned  his  bridges  behind  him 
by  going  to  U.S.  Attorney  Genedal  Katzen- 
bach and  asking  for  a  crash  Negro  voter 
registration  drive  In  Alabama.  He  feels  that 
if  he  can  get  enough  Negroes  registered,  they 
can  combine  with  white  moderates  to  elect 
him  Governor. 

Flowers  admits  he  is  a  segregationist.  Yet 
he  publicly  deplores  Wallace's  demagoguery 
and  says  Alabama  must  face  up  to  gradual 
Integration  or  perish  In  a  sea  of  racial  vio- 
lence. 
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The  St  iiggle  in  Hayneville,  Ala.,  to  get  an 
unprejuc  Iced  Jury  for  the  trial  of  Klansman 
oy  Wilklns,  Jr.,  for  the  murder  of 
Viota  LlTizzo,  civil  rights  worker,  brings 
focus  one  -of  the   most   critical 
in  our  Judicial  system.    Last  May 
Wilklns  trial  ended  with  the  Jury 
In  many  other  cases  Klansmen 
extremists    accused    of    crimes 
rights  workers  have  been  exon- 
w|th  seemingly  little  regard  for  the 
In   some   areas   law   enforcement 
be  impossible  because  prejudiced 
approve    the    use    of    violence 
Megroes  and  advocates  of  civil  rights. 
Ha^fneville  a  coxirageous  attorney  gen- 
Flowers,    temporarily    sus- 
selection  of  a  Jury  in  the  Wilklns 
he  could  carry  his  challenge  to 
ve  Jurors  to  the  State  supreme 
"^ese  potential  Jurors  have  confessed 
believe  Negroes  and  white  people 
them  to  desegregate  schools  and 
to  be  inferior.     That  view,  strongly 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  such 
reach  an  unbiased  conclusion  in 
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when  good  men  do  nothing, 
good  man  is  not  enough. 


the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct. 
21,  1965] 

STRtrCGLZ  FOR   FAIR   JUSORS 


yesterday. 

disquieting  aspect  of  the  Jury- 
process  in  Lowndes  County  may  be 
be  fact  that  the  venue  was  com- 
280  whites  and  20  Negroes,  although 
popi  lation  of  the  county  is  81  percent 
Three  Negroes  were  on  the  list  of  30 
ch  the  Jury  was  to  be  chosen,  but 
defense  had  the  right  to  strike  out 

thAse  30  names,  no  Negroes  remained 

[jury 
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In  some  cases  it  may  be  literally 
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a    vast    improvement    In    the 

of  Jury  selection  could  be  devi-sed. 

the  problem  lies  chiefly  in  the  State 

Federal  Government  ought  to  be 

the  way  toward  reforms.     This  is 

1  which  Senator  Ttdincs'  Subcom- 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Machi- 
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IProm  t^t  OU  City   (Pa.)   Derrick,  Oct.  12, 
19651 


S  aoxnj>  iNd-TTDE  All  CmzENs 


of  people  In  both  the  South  and 
hi  ,ve  been  disturbed  by  an  Alabama 
finding  that  Thomas  L.  Coleman  was 
in  the  fatal  shooting  of  Jonathan 
Is,  a  seminarian  who  had  been  en- 
civil  rights  work, 
p^ple  who  are  distxurbed,  naturally, 
who  believe  in  the  concept  of  Jus- 
veryone. 

the  many  objections  fair-minded 
raised  against  the  proceedings  is 
Jury  which  freed  Coleman  was  com- 
er tirely  of  whites,  even  thpugh  there 
large  Negro  population  in  the 


hive 


And  this  situation  has  occurred  in  numer- 
ous other  trials. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
barring  Negroes  from  Jury  duty  may  be  com- 
ing to  an  end.  An  indication  of  this  was 
revealed  when  a  Federal  district  court  In 
Mississippi  reversed  two  death  penalties  on 
the  grounds  that  Negroes  had  been  system- 
atically excluded  from  the  Juries.  Many 
have  looked  upon  these  reversals  as  a  major 
advance  for  due  process  and  equal  protection 
under  the  law. 


[Prom  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  Oct.  5,  19651 
Alabama  Tragedy 

That  trial  In  HaynevUle,  Ala.,  bUled  as 
farce,  was  more  properly  a  tragedy. 

It  does  not  really  matter  whether  the  man 
accused  of  killing  a  civil  rights  worker  was 
guilty  of  murder  or  not.  It  does  not  matter 
that  the  charge  was  arbitrarily  reduced  to 
manslaughter,  nor  that  the  prosecution  was 
not  permitted  time  to  produce  its  key  wit- 
ness. 

The  verdict  would  have  been  the  same  In 
any  event. 

What  matters  is  that  there  will  be  more 
such  cases  in  the  future,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  outside  the  South  will  no  more 
expect  Justice  in  them  than  it  has  learned  to 
expect  it  in  the  past. 

It  would  be  viseless  for  others  to  condemn 
those  Involved  in  the  Hayneville  trial  for  be- 
traying one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  strength  and  integrity  of  America 
depends — that  of  equality  before  the  law. 
Caught  as  they  are  in  their  inherited  bias, 
it  is  plain  that  they  don't  even  know  the 
meaning  of  this  principle. 


[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and  News, 
Oct  23. 19651 

Acquittal  in  Hatnevillk 

Twice  within  the  past  month  rabid  white 
supremacy  Juries  acquitted  their  pals  of  mur- 
der. Both  Jiurles  sat  in  Hayneville,  Ala.,  and 
the  facts  surrounding  both  trials  are  nause- 
ating to  anyone  who  believes  in  due  process 
of  law. 

On  September  30,  12  white  Jurors  found 
Thomas  Coleman  not  guilty  of  shooting  to 
death  Jonathan  Daniels,  an  Episcopal  semi- 
narian from  New  Hampshire. 

Yesterday  the  second  trial  of  Collie  Leroy 
Wilklns  ended  in  acquittal.  This  outrage- 
ous verdict  in  the  fact  of  incontestable  facts, 
was  reached  by  12  more  white  Jurors.  Six 
of  them  admitted  at  the  start  of  the  trial 
that  the  slain  woman,  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo,  was 
a  lower  order  of  human  being  because  she 
believed  in — and  worked  for  Negro  rights. 

Shamefully,  it  was  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  who  said  after  the 
Coleman  acquittal  that  this  Is  the  price  that 
the  United  States  must  pay  for  its  Jury 
system. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  this  price. 
Rather  than  offer  flabby  excuses,  Katzenbach 
should  make  it  his  most  important  order  of 
business  to  And  legal  ways  to  end  this  shock- 
ing subversion  of  human  Justice. 

Another  attorney  general — a  southerner, 
Richmond  Flowers  of  Alabama — said  it  all  in 
his  summation  yesterday — the  summation 
that  was  callously  ignored  by  the  white  su- 
premacy Jury: 

"If  you  do  not  convict  this  man  you  might 
as  well  lock  up  the  courthouse,  open  up  the 
Jail  and  throw  away  the  keys.  And  you  can 
take  'true  verdict'  and  Just  tear  it  out  of 
the  book  and  throw  it  away,  because  it  won't 
mean  a  thing." 

That  two  such  verdicts  should  come  within 
1  month  in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
a  national  disgrace. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  East- 
West  trade  is  a  subject  which  has  cap- 
tured the  Interest  of  students  of  relations 
between  the  Western  countries  and  the 
Communist  bloc  in  recent  years.  This 
was  one  of  the  subjects  studied  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly].  Members  may  be 
familiar  with  the  hearings  and  report  of 
this  subcommittee  on  this  subject. 

Since  the  subject  is  one  which  is  con- 
stantly changing,  it  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional Interest  to  follow  developments 
from  day  to  day  on  this  question,  i  am 
pleased  to  include  with  my  remarks  the 
text  of  an  article  "Proprietary  Rights 
and  East-West  Trade"  by  Herschel  P. 
Clesner,  specialist  on  Soviet  bloc  studies 
with  the  Research  Institute;  inventions 
coordinator,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
which  appeared  in  the  spring  1965  issue 
of  the  Patent,  Trademark,  &  Copyright 
Journal  of  Research  and  Education, 
George  Washington  University. 

Mr.  Clesner  points  out  the  Increase  in 
trading  by  other  western  industrial  na- 
tions with  the  East  and  clearly  defines 
the  type  of  restricted  and  specialized 
trade  In  which  the  East  is  interested. 
Among  other  things  he  highlights  the 
tendency  toward  liberalization  of  some 
Communist  economies,  particularly  that 
of  Czechoslovakia.  He  emphasizes  the 
technical  difficulties  in  trade  as  well  as 
the  restrictive  legislation,  particularly  in 
this  country,  which  affects  trade  with  the 
Eastern  coimtries,  sometimes  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  U.S.  producers  in  permit- 
ting Communist  coimtries  to  obtain 
counterpart  products  from  Europeans 
producers.  (■ 

Mr.  Clesner  does  not  discuss  the  politi-  () 
cal  questions  underlying  possible  changes 
of  trade  policies  but  he  does  provide  the 
basis  of  fact  upon  which  such  questions 
can  be  considered  if  and  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  deems  it  advisable. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  follows: 

Proprietart  Rights  and  East-West  Tradx 

(By  Herschel  F.  Clesner) 

sttmmart 

Statesmen  and  businessmen  around  the 
world  continue  to  seek  a  positive  approach 
to  United  States  East-West  trade  despite 
the  continuing  political  and  military  crises 
between  the  two  camps.  Regardless  of  the 
violent  clash  In  Vietnam,  there  are  signs 
that  the  Berlin  Wall  may  be  brought  dowiL 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  market-oriented  trading  nations 
of  the  West  (hereafter  referred  to  briefly  as 
the  West) ,  and  the  Communist  coimtries  of 
Eastern  Europe  (hereafter  referred  to  as  bloc 
countries) . 
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The  trend  toward  increased  trade  with  the 
hioc  countries  appears  to  be  inevitable  and. 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  desirable.     Willy 
Brandt  mayor  of  West  Berlin  and  chairman 
of  the  West  German  Social  Democratic  Par- 
ti   oroposed  that  the  West  consider  East- 
West  economic  cooperation  in  financing  Joint 
nroJects   Including    the   expansion   of   road. 
canal  and  power  networks  of  Europe.     Sen- 
ator J.  William  Pulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee,    has 
ureed  East-West   experiments   in    "practical 
cooperation"  on  specific  Joint  ventures  for 
"cooperation,  like  conflict,  tends  to  feed  it- 
self "     He   further   suggested    normal   trade 
relations  with  Russia  in  nonstrategic  goods 
"involving  neither  special  favors  nor  special 
discrimination"  as  "one  of  the  preconditions 
for  active  cooperation."     This  has  been  fol- 
lowed   by    statements    by    Vice    Chancellor 
Erich  Mende  and  Franz  Joseph  Strauss  of 
the  German   Federal    Republic    urging   full 
diplomatic   relations    with    the   bloc    states. 
Past  efforts,  recent  and  prospective  changes, 
as  well  as  persisting  impediments  to  trade 
are  described  in  the  foUovrtng  essay.     The 
role  of  patented  inventions,  technical  know- 
how  and  assistance,  still  confronted  by  a  set 
of  imfamillar  conditions  in  the  exchange  of 
intangibles,  are  explored.     Evidence  is  de- 
veloped that  despite  economic,  political  and 
philosophic  differences,  it  has  become  possi- 
ble for  the  West  and  the  bloc  to  do  business 
with  each  other  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
The  past 
Trade    may    serve    either    as    a    political 
weapon — embargo    or    boycott — in    interna- 
tional relations  or  as  a  channel  for  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and/or  services  on  a  mu- 
tually profltable  basis. 

Today,  the  United  States  leads  the  West- 
ern industrialized  nations  while  the  U.S.S.R. 
dominates  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Because  of  the  deep-seated 
ideological  gulf  between  them,  a  basic 
division  exists  in  both  the  Western  and 
Eastern  blocs  regarding  the  other  side,  its 
goals  and  motives,  and  whether  to  treat  each 
other  as  a  hostile  enemy  seeking  world  dom- 
ination or  as  a  political  equal  deserving  of 
better  relations  through  trade  and  negotia- 
tion. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  U.S.  foreign 
trade  and  balance  of  pa3rments  have  been 
extremely  favorable  enabling  us  to  trade 
with  whom  we  wished  and  as  we  desired. 
Our  practices  disclosed  the  assumption  of  a 
hard  line  toward  trading  with  the  bloc  coun- 
tries. Yet,  representatives  of  many  Western 
governments,  political  groups,  privately 
owned  businesses,  and  individuals  have 
taken  both  sides  of  the  argmnent  with,  in 
many  Instances,  self-interest  serving  largely 
to  determine  which  side  to  back.  The  U.S. 
position  has  not  stopped  other  West- 
ern industrial  countries  from  trading  with 
the  East. 

East-West  trade  received  impetus  in  June 
1958,  with  Khrushchev's  assertion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  carry  on  a  broad  trade 
program,  based  on  mutual  advantage,  with 
the  United  States.  This  was  an  Intended 
follow-up  of  the  cultural  exchange  program 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  peoples  of  both  countries.  The  later 
suggestion  that  the  UJS.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  exchange  professional  economists  to 
study  and  acquire  a  better  appreciation  of 
each  other's  economic  system  was  success- 
fully implemented. 

Trade  statistic$ 
In  1958  free  world  exports  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  came  to  $3  billion,  with  imports  of 
$3.04  billion.  In  1963  free  world  exports  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  came  to  $4.5  billion,  with  im- 
ports of  $4.6  billion. 

Western  E^irope  exported  $3  billion  and 
Imported  $3.6  billion  from  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc.    West  Germany  was  the  heaviest  trader 
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with  $669  million  In  exports  and  $760  mil- 
lion in  imports  in  1968  of  wliich  a  good  one- 
third  were  with  East  Gennany  under  th* 
special  interzonal  arrangement  for  exchange 
of  goods.  Britain  was  next  with  $41'a  mil- 
lion in  sales  and  purchases  of  $534  mllllon 
In  1963.  Italy^  trade  with  the  area  ranked 
third  with  $292  In  exports  and  $444  In  im- 
ports. 

In  1963,  U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  came  to  $167 
mllllon  of  which  $109  mllllon  ($46  mlUlon 
Public  Law  480  shipments)  were  to  Poland. 
Imports  from  the  bloc  in  1963  came  to 
$85  million  with  $43  million  coming  from 
Poland. 

In  1963,  for  example,  about  half  of  all 
the  total  value  of  goods  imported  from  the 
industrial  West  by  the  U.S.SJI.  consisted 
of  machinery  and  transport  equipment:  $589 
million  out  of  a  total  import  value  of  $1,389 
million.  Under  the  Rumanian  state  plan 
for  1965  more  than  90  percent  of  their  im- 
ports, with  machinery  and  equipment  of 
the  highest  technological  level  as  the  major 
Items,  are  earmarked  for  production  invest- 
ment. As  a  result,  a  high  proportion  of  the 
import  requirements  of  East  Europe  from 
the  West  consists  of  machinery,  of  new 
technology,  of  new  design,  or  assembled  into 
engineered  industrial  plants. 

Trade  needs — Technology 
Imports  of  equipment  from  the  West  loom 
large   in   the  plans   of   all   the   Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.    Each  of  these 
countries  is  committed  to  Its  own  program 
of    rapid    Industrialization    and   finds    Itself 
from  time  to  time  confronted  either  by  a 
physical   shortage   of  specific   types  of   ma- 
chinery  within   the   bloc,   or   by   a  lack   of 
equipment  with  the  latest  engineering  ad- 
vances, eflSciency,  and  production  capacity. 
In  recent  years  the  purchasing  agents  for 
the  Soviet-bloc   countries  have   been  turn- 
ing regularly  toward  the  West  for  machinery 
and    processes    embodying    the    latest    con- 
cepts of  operational  efficiency.    The  director 
of    the    Department    of   the   Circulation    of 
Goods    of    the    Rumanian    State    Planning 
Commission    has    asserted:    "We   put    great 
emphasis    on   modern    techniques.     We   do 
not  purchase  equipment  from  abroad  un- 
less we  are  convinced  that  it  Is  at  the  top 
of  the  world  In  technology.     We  find  that 
the  United  States,  West  Germany,  France, 
and  Great  Britain   make  the  finest   equip- 
ment   and    we    want    to    procure    It.      This 
accounts  for  the  Increase  in  our  trade  with 
the  West." 

The  bloc  countries  possess  numerous  suc- 
cessful research  and  development  programs 
of  their  own  and  can  obtain,  in  addition,  a 
"arge  amount  of  their  needs  as  a  result  of 
intrabloc  trade.  Despite  the  fact  that 
intrabloc  trade  rose  5>4  times  within  the 
1952-62  period,  there  still  remains  a  large 
net  deficit  of  technology,  advanced  plants, 
and  know-how  required  within  the  bloc  to 
fulfill  desired  immediate  needs.  The  fre- 
quent reshuflaing  of  their  economic  plan- 
ning apparatus,  with  added  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  the  chemical  process  indus- 
try to  meet  newly  revised  agricultural  goals 
and  consumer  items,  has  impelled  many 
bloc  industries  to  look  to  the  West  for  re- 
lief in  such  cases  where  the  planning  com- 
missions had  not  originally  recognized  the 
need  for,  or  received  the  mandate  to  de- 
velop, new  models  of  equipment. 
Intrabloc  trade — CEME 


Intrabloc  trade  is  aided  and  stimulated  by 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assist- 
ance (CEMA).  The  bloc  nations  formed 
CEMA  (COMENCON)  as  their  answer  to 
Western  Europe's  economic  unions  and  as  a 
means  to  promote  the  Integration  of  their 
long-term  economic  planning  and  produc- 
tion. 

CKMA,  not  a  supranational  planning  unit 
directing   the   allocation   and    development 


of  each  member's  national  economy,  makes 
recommendations  and  attempts  to  coordi- 
nate common  efforts  respecting  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  equal  sovereign  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  participating  countries.  Each 
recommendation  must,  before  it  can  go  into 
effect,  have  the  agreement  of  each  member 
nation. 

Each  bloc  nation  has  its  own  planning  unit 
which  arbitrarily  formulates  Its  own  retail 
and  wholesale  prices  based  on  their  own 
fiscal  objectives  and  preferences,  rather  than 
on  market  considerations.  In  bargaining 
with  one  another  the  bloc  state  finds  that 
the  other  bloc  nations  set  high  prices  on 
their  sale  items  and  low  prices  on  purchase 
products.  So,  to  create  a  firm  basis  of  com- 
petitive exchanges  among  themselves  yie 
bloc  countries  presently  seek  a  more  realistic 
pricing  system.  At  the  same  time  the"  also 
seek  Western  buyers  and  sellers  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  economic  advantage. 

Opening  the  19th  CEMA  session  in  Prague 
on  January  28,  1965,  Czechoslovaklan  Deputy 
Premier    Simunek    emphasized    the    guiding 
principles  of  the  policy  of  CEMA  members  as 
peaceful   coexistence  and  intensification  of 
economic  ties  with  states  which  have  differ- 
ent economic  systems.     The  CEMA  meeting 
led   to   limited   multilateral   agreements   on 
the  production  of  diverse  equipment  which 
the  member  states  thus  far  have  not  man- 
ufactured and  which  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  acquired  as  imports  from  the  West. 
The  desire  of  the  CEbSA  members  to  expand 
trade  with  each  other  and  with  other  nations 
is  very  evident.     Rumanian  Premier  Ion  G. 
Maurer  asserted  to  the  Rumanian  National 
Assembly,  while  giving  details  of  the  state 
plan  for  1965.  that  his  Communist  country 
is  determined  to  extend  economic  ties  with 
other  countries  "Irrespective  of  their  social 
system"  and  "on  the  basis   of  advantage" 
as    the    modernization   of    their   production 
equpment  calls  for  the  import  of  the  best 
machines,  equipment  and  technological  in- 
stallations. 

Developmental  and  cost  engineering  lag 
Despite  their  organized  monitoring  of  the 
world's  scientific  and  Industrial  literature, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  bloc  countries  can- 
not, in  the  case  of  many  rapidly  changing 
civUlan  Industries,  rely  on  ultimately  de- 
veloping engineering  capability  to  attain  cur- 
rent goals. 

The  Soviet  technical  community  has 
learned,  at  great  cost  in  time  and  resources. 
that  the  laboratory  discovery  of  a  chemical 
process  is  not  by  Itself  sufficient  to  enable 
the  domestic  Industry  to  apply  such  knowl- 
edge economically  or  to  market  an  Innovation 
embodying  this  knowledge.  For  example.  So- 
viet technicians  devised  certain  laboratory 
processes  in  making  a  form  of  nylon.  TMe 
Soviets,  though  the  advance  was  promptly 
published  in  a  technical  Journal,  were  not 
successful  In  moving  the  process  through 
pilot  stages  to  ultimate  production.  How- 
ever, a  governmental  research  Institute  for 
the  textile  industry  in  Japan  was  able  to  push 
this  process  successfully  through  the  pilot 
stages.  The  Japanese  are  undertaking  feasi- 
bility studies  to  4etermine  whether  their 
engineering  efficiency  is  sufficient  to  use  this 
new  process  In  world  market  competition. 

Czechoslovaklan  Minister  Cernik,  address- 
ing the  Czechoslovak  legislative  assembly 
regarding  the  state  economic  plan  for  1965. 
asserted  that  in  certain  instances  the  quality, 
standards,  and  development  of  their  products 
lag.  in  contrast  to  other  countries.  He  cited 
the  example  of  an  auxiliary  radio  receiver 
that  took  3V4  years  from  development  to 
production.  In  the  Interim,  Japan  had  over- 
taken them  by  3  years,  even  though  the  item 
was  a  Czechoslovaklan  Invention. 

The  Chief  of  the  International  Department 
of  the  Czechoslovaklan  State  Commission  for 
the  Development  and  Coordination  of  Science 
and  Technology  asserted  that  millions  have 
been  granted  for  the  development  of  items 
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already  been  developed  elsewhere. 

product  did  not  raise  the  level 

performance  In  that  country. 

ixamples  of  varying  scope  are  cited 

by  the  Soviets  In  their  technical 

xamples  of  Western  piracy  of  Soviet 

or  the  failure  of  Soviet  technolo- 

ecognize  the  economic  potential  of 

work. 

has  ahown  that  Innovation  de- 

In   the  Soviet  Union   and  other 

bloc    countries    has    not    been 

either  (1)  to  compete  with  other 

processes  or  products  for  a  por- 

market  within  the  planned  econ- 

2)   to  compete  prlcewise  in  a  sxis- 

for  world  markets.    The  pres- 

planning  system  simply  won't 

for  It  calls  for  allegedly  planned, 

and  orderly  (meaning:  cen- 

e^tabllshed)     distribution    of    goods 

existing  technology, 
^onomlc    planning    system    of    the 
nations   has    not   been    geared, 
o.-T-'-    jf  the  countries  of   the 
eithe:  .J  respond  to  demand  or  to 
the  stem  necessities  of  competi- 
and   the  marketing  of   products 
Nor  do  such  economies  seem 
t>een  sharpened  to  higher  efficiency 
price  by  the  force  of  "profit  motiva- 
present   Communist   price   sys- 
and  wholesale,  has  been  based  on 
and   objectives   of   the   eco- 
annlng  and  management  operation, 
t  dlltary  and  space  development  see- 
the market  purchaser-user  can 
of  the  research,  engineering 
facilities,  and  with  the 
special  "drive"  factors,  the  lead 
.  research,  and  engineering  fac- 
more  advanced  than  those  in  the 
dlanned  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
e  iching  economic  changes  to  update 
technology 

great   loss   In   years   and   resources, 
countries    are    Introducing    profit 
advertising,     cost     accounting. 
Installment  buying,  mar- 
aud acceptance,  collective  own- 
1  nth   profit   sharing,   and    less   cen- 
plannlng   into   their   national   eco- 
lystems.     Mounting    Inventories    of 
(  onsumer  Items  have  forced  the  eco- 
aruiers  to  adopt  price  cutting,  ad- 
and  Installment  buying  practices, 
with  previous  changes  as  varying 
for  the  different  professions  and 
they  have  proven  the  practical 
of  theoretical  Marxism  as  a  work- 
for  an  operable  and  competing 
economy. 

occupies  a  special  position 

he  bloc   countries   because   it   pos- 

lighly  developed  industrial  economy 

rapid  gains  during  the  1930's.     At 

it   has    the   greatest   foreign   trade 

on  a  per  capita  basis — 300  rubles 

with  250  In  East  Germany,  220  in 

110  in  Poland,  and  60  in  the  Soviet 
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early  1960's  Czech oslovaklan  indus- 
prdductlon  and  national  income  slowed 
Jnusable  inventories  grew  and  by 
approximately  one-fourth  of 
Income.  Revisions  of  the  tar- 
35-year  plan  were  necessary.  De- 
Imposltion  of  new  controls,  the 
downturn  worsened,  and  Czecho- 
■lovaklafa  economists  became  critical  of  the 
orthodo  :  Communist  system  of  planning  and 
manage)  aent. 
Encov  raged 
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by   expressions   advanced   by 

Polish,   Rumanian,   Hungarian,    and 

colleagues,  greater  changes  to  meet 

exls|:ing  economic  realities  were  sought. 

In  January    1964,   strong   measures 

apt>roved  for  strengthening  the  econ- 


The  Czechoslovakians  realize  that  their 
own  sources  of  raw  materials  are  relatively 
limited  and  that  their  market  is  much  too 
small  to  sustain  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
Industrial  production.  In  contrast  to  the 
Rumanians  they  believe  that  the  present 
high  degree  of  diversification  of  industry  re- 
quires a  sustaining  research  effort  overtaxing 
the  resources  of  a  country  as  small  as  Czech- 
oslovakia. Their  economic  limitations  re- 
trict  their  research  capability  to  providing  a 
technological  leve'  for  highly  specialized  in- 
dustries that  produce  a  limited  variety  of 
high  quality  goods.  These  considerations 
Iiave  become  their  guides  in  maintaining  an 
expanding  economy  since  they  must  obt-ain 
raw  materials  and  products  on  optimum 
terms  from  foreign  sources  and  in  turn  have 
foreign  market  outlets.  They  have  invested 
Jointly  with  CEMA  members  to  construct  a 
mine  In  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  share  of  the 
production  output.  They  have  attempted 
to  purchase  licenses  to  inventions  and  know- 
how  of  the  highest  technological  level  in 
the  world.  They  must,  however,  to  achieve 
their  goals  and  market  outlets,  be  competi- 
tive In  price  and  quality. 

The  reforms 

Czechoslovakian  leaders,  at  Khrushchev's 
removal,  hesitated  only  long  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  asseht  of  new  Kremlin  power  struc- 
tin-e.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  its  225  million 
people,  apparently  realized  that  it  would  be 
simpler  for  Czechoslovakia,  a  nation  of  but 
14  million  population  with  a  short  history 
as  a  Communist  state  and  with  a  well- 
planned  economy,  to  break  trail  in  making 
drastic  changes. 

The  policy,  adopted  In  January  1965, 
amounts  to  a  far-reaching  reform  of  the 
entire  Marxist  system  of  economic  planning 
and  management.  It  goes  further  than  any- 
thing previously  attempted  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  places  Czechoslovakia  in  the  fore- 
front of  Communist  economic  changes  along 
with  Yugoslavia.  This  Is  revisionism  of  the 
highest  degree  when  compared  with  the  Chi- 
nese. 

When  contrasted  wtih  the  present  Com- 
munist system  whereby  everything  is  cen- 
tially  planned,  allocated,  managed,  and  dis- 
tributed, the  new  policy  is  revolutionary.  To 
those  accustomed  to  Western  economic  prac- 
tices, it  is  nothing  more,  however,  than  an 
attempt  to  stimulate  Czeclioslovakia's  ailing 
economy  by  common  Western  management 
and  business  practices.  Other  bloc  countries 
have  sent  official  delegations  to  observe  and 
study  the  fundamental  reevaluation  of  their 
system. 

Future  bloc  economic  structure 

It  is  now  an  accepted  bloc  thesis  that  the 
present  system  of  economic  management  is 
no  longer  in  line  with  growing  demands  and 
that  without  basic  changes  the  economic  di- 
rectives cannot  be  met.  The  profitability  of 
production  based  on  costs  and  changing 
technology  plus  the  use  of  individual  in- 
centive benefit  must  be  considered. 

Central  planning  agencies  will  eventually 
deal  only  with  questions  of  the  basic  direc- 
tion of  price  and  wage  policy,  finance  and 
loan  policy,  material  Incentives  for  obtain- 
ing foreign  currency,  long-term  projections 
and  production  ratios,  and  international 
economic  and  trade  agreements.  The  Im- 
plementation of  the  short-term  plans  are  to 
be  left  to  the  respective  branch  enterprises 
which  are,  now,  presumed  to  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  choose  the  methods  befit- 
ting their  capabilities,  production  experi- 
ence. 

Putiure  development  must  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  costs,  saving,  comparison  to  the 
highest  level  of  similar  products  In  world 
markets,  and  the  results  achieved. 

Major  developmental  Investments  will 
come  from  the  state  budget  and  all  other 
necessaiy  Investments  will   be  financed  by 


the  enterprises  themselves  from  their  own 
resources  or  by  borrowing.  Interest  for  all 
loans  will  be  paid  by  the  enterprises. 

In  place  of  long-range  unchangeable  prices 
a  realistic  and  flexible  price  system  will  be 
gradually  Introduced  to  take  Into  consider- 
ation production  cost,  world  prices,  and  rela- 
tion of  supply  to  demand.  Fixed  prices  for 
basic  raw  materials  and  some  basic  necessl- 
ties  will  be  set  by  the  central  planners. 
Prices  will  be  at  first  fixed  after  agreement 
between  suppliers  and  consignees,  but  In 
time  the  enterprises  wiU  set  free  prices  ac- 
cording to  supply  and  demand.  Prices  and 
items  are  to  be  exposed  to  competition  with 
foreign  goods  and  with  those  produced  wltli- 
In  the  different  production  systems  such  as 
cooperatives  and  State  enterprises.  Export 
products,  as  far  as  value  and  standards,  must 
be  equal  to  the  best  In  the  world.  Sector 
enterprise  In  foreign  trade  activities  will  be 
taken  over  from  the  foreign  trade  organiza- 
tion wherever  it  Is  possible  to  experiment, 
and  when  It  can  be  carried  out  better  and 
more  economically. 

The  merits  of  Individual  enterprises  and 
plants.  In  order  to  make  the  enterprises  more 
competitive,  more  cost-consclous,  and  more 
responsive  to  consumer  wishes,  will  be  meas- 
ured by  profits  resulting  from  actual  sales 
to  customers.  Control  activities  will  be  di- 
rected to  correction  of  abuses,  including  the 
abuse  of  the  monopoly  status  of  producers, 
and  to  the  development  of  prices  and  wages. 

Each  enterprise  mtast  earn  Its  own  way. 
After  production  cost  deductions  and  tax 
levies  (fulfillment  of  obligations  to  society) 
to  the  state,  each  enterprise  must  pay  wages, 
costs  for  plant  modernization,  development, 
and  other  business  obligations.  State  sub- 
sidization will  cease  for  those  enterprises  un- 
able to  earn  their  way,  after  a  transition 
period  of  grace  to  allow  for  adaptation. 

Wages,  according  to  Individual  merit  and 
the  enterprise's  profits,  are  to  be  based  on 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  importance  of 
the  work  performed.  Successful  enterprises 
may  Institute  profit  sharing  and  Invest- 
ment undertakings. 

Labor  law  regulations  are  to  be  amended 
to  allow  the  enterprise  executive  to  have  In- 
creased powers  to  select,  transfer,  and  release 
subordinate  workers. 

Wholesale  prices  are  to  be  reorganized  in 
accordance  with  firm  and  free  prices.  Ex- 
tensive retail  price  changes  will  not  occur 
until  1966  as  trade  enterprises,  before  this 
time  period,  will  not  acquire  the  major  part 
of  their  supplies  through  direct  contacts  with 
production  enterprises. 

The  prime  purposes  of  this  program  are  to 
provide  a  realistic  pricing  system,  material 
Incentives,  incentive  to  introduce  new  tech- 
nology Into  production,  bight  quality  and 
attractively  designed  products,  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  foreign  trade,  and  an  Improved  bal- 
ance of  payments. 


Dedication  of  O'Reilly  Bridge 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, October  17,  a  new  bridge  that  spans 
the  Merrimack  River  between  Lawrence 
and  North  Andover,  Mass..  on  Interstate 
Route  No.  495  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Reverend  James  T. 
O'Reilly.  O.S-A.    Father  O'Reilly,   who 
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.prved  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
fawrence  from  1886  to  1925.  was  both 
Driest  and  patriot;  for  it  was  his  courage 
and  inspiration,  more  than  any  other 
^inde  factor,  which  mobilized  the  good 
npoDle  of  Greater  Lawrence  to  resist  the 
forces  of  evil  organized  by  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  to  bring  anarchy 
to  the  city  52  years  ago. 

Arrangements  for  the  dedication  were 
handled  by  the  Reverend  James  T. 
O'Reilly  Division  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  whose  president  is  our  for- 
mer colleague  Thomas  J.  Lane,  now  a 
Governor's  councilor  in  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Lane  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  dedication. 

The  principal  address  was  delivered  by 
Most  Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Minihan,  Roman 
Catholic  auxiliary  bishop  of  Boston,  who 
extended  the  greetings  of  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing  and  paid  tribute  to  Father  O'Reilly's 
outstanding  pastorate  in  Lawrence. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe,  Lawrence  Mayor  John  J. 
Buckley,  Very  Rev.  Vincent  A.  Mc- 
Quade,  O.S.A.,  president  of  Merrimack 
College  In  North  Andover,  and  Very 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Carney.  O.S-A.,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Augustine's  Church  in  Law- 
rence who  originally  proposed  the  nam- 
ing of  the  bridge  in  Father  O'Reilly's 
honor,  and  State  Senator  WilUam  Wall 
whose  resolution  in  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts provided  legislative  authority 
for  the  naming  of  the  bridge.  The  Right 
Reverend  Malcolm  E.  Peabody,  retired 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Boston,  delivered  the 
Invocation. 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  on  Octo- 
ber 18  carried  a  full  account  of  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies,  which  I  was  pleased 
to  attend,  and  I  would  like  to  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 

Oct.  18, 1965] 
Sevek  Hundred  at  Dedication  of  O'Reiixt 
Bridge  at  Route  495 
A  great  new  bridge  built  to  span  the  Mer- 
nmaclt  River  between  North  Andover  and 
Lawrence  as  part  of  the  Route  495  complex 
at  a  cost  of  $3,930,000  was  officially  dedicated 
Sunday  afternoon  to  the  mem<wy  of  the 
late  Reverend  James  T.  O'ReUly,  OSA. 

Linking,  as  It  does,  local  commtmltles  on 
the  lower  level  and  the  cities  of  the  Nation 
on  the  upper  level  of  its  double  deck,  tba 
bridge  Is  built  to  serve  mankind. 

Speakers  found  It  most  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  the  name  of  the  former  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  as  zealously  dedicated 
to  serve  the  i>eople  as  he  was  to  his  priestly 
duties,  be  used  to  designate  the  new  span. 
The  exercises,  sponscred  by  the  Reverend 
James  T.  O'Reilly  Division  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  were  held  at  3  pjn,  on 
the  north  end  of  the  northbound  lane  of 
the  lower  or  local  leve'  following  a  motor- 
cade of  more  than  30  cars  which  trans- 
ported participating  leaders  of  the  clergy 
and  State. 

More  than  700  persons  attended  the  dedi- 
cation, marred  only  by  chill  winds. 

William  J.  Donovan,  program  director, 
opened  the  affair  with  a  welcome  and  the 
master  of  ceremonies  was  Governor's  Coun- 
selor Thomas  J.  Lane,  president  of  the  divi- 
sion. The  Invocation  was  delivered  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Malcolm  E.  Peabody,  retired  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Boston  and  former  rector  ctf  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  during  whl<^  time  he 
was  closely  associated  with  Father  O'Reilly 
in  local  civic  matters. 


THE    SPEAKERS 

The  principKJ  address  was  delivered  by 
Most  Rev.  Jeremiah  P.  Minilian,  D.D..  VJP., 
LL.D.,  Roman  Catholic  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Boston,  who  represented  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing  and  also  officiated  at  the  blessing 
of  the  bridge. 

Others  were:  Mayor  John  J.  Buckley,  Rt. 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Burke,  division  chaplain  and 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  parish;  Katherine  A. 
Fltzpatrick,  auxiliary  president;  Very  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Carney,  OSA,  pastor  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's parish;  former  Gov.  Endlcott 
Peabody,  Hon.  John  E.  Fenton,  past  national 
president  of  the  AOH  and  president  of  Suf- 
folk University;  former  Attorney  General 
Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr.,  who  represented 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
John  W.  McCormack;  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe; 
Very  Rev.  James  Sherman,  OSA,  provincial 
of  the  Augustinlan  Order  from  Vlllanova; 
Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse,  Very  Rev. 
Vincent  A.  McQuade.  OSA,  Ph.  D.,  president 
of  Merrimack  College;  Very  Rev.  James  M. 
Hurley,  OSA,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Chiuch; 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Francis 
W.  Sargent  and  Senator  WlUlam  X  Wall. 

The  program  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem  by  Mrs.  Mark 
A.  McComiskey,  soloist.  Benediction  was 
given  by  Father  Carney. 

Organ  music  for  the  exercises  was  played 
by  Joseph  M.  Walsh. 

In  his  address.  Bishop  Minihan  brought 
the  blessing  and  cordial  best  wishes  of  Car- 
dinal Cushing  and  termed  It  "a  privilege  to 
have  a  part  In  this  historic  occasion  which 
win  be  Indelibly  Inscribed  In  the  history  of 
the  great  city  of  Lawrence  and  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Its  citizens  who  take  Just 
pride  In  their  city  and  In  the  name  and  un- 
dying fame  of  the  great  priest." 

As  a  native  of  Haverhill,  the  bishop  said, 
he  many  times  as  a  youngster  came  to 
Lawrence  to  view  the  famous  annual  May 
procession.  He  said  he  still  remembers  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  figure  and 
reputation  of  the  Illustrious  pastor  who 
dominated  even  that  spectacle  as  priest  and 
as  an  outstanding  citizen  among  the  civic 
leaders  of  his  adopted  city  of  Lawrence. 

As  a  close  associate  of  the  late  Cardinal 
O'Connell,  a  native  of  Lowell,  during  the  first 
15  years  of  his  priesthood.  Bishop  Mlnlhjm 
said  he  heard  Father  O'Reilly  spoken  of  often 
in  words  of  highest  esteem,  regard,  and 
affection. 

"a  new  era" 

He  quoted  also  from  the  history  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Boston,  published  In  1944, 
which  notes:  "A  new  era  dawned  for  the 
chvirches  of  Lawrence  with  the  coming  of 
Father  O'ReUly  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  a 
position  he  was  to  hold  frwn  1886  to  his 
death  in  1935.  He  was  a  priest  of  marvelous 
versatility,  a  great  executive  and  organizer, 
an  Indefatigable  worker,  an  eloquent  preach- 
er, a  model  pastor,  a  moral  reformer,  and  a 
man  of  strong  civic  spirit.  Infusing  new  life 
Into  every  CathoUc  activity  and  coming  to 
be  imlversally  recognized  as  the  first  citizen 
of  Lawrence. 

"He  was  faced  with  almost  overwhelming 
debts,  but  made  many  Improvements  in  St. 
Mary's  and  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Churches,  adding  to  the  latter  Its  handsome 
spire.  He  built  the  convent  for  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  and  brought  In  the  Xaverlan 
Brothers  to  teach  the  boys'  school. 

"Nearly  all  the  forelgn-langtiage  congre- 
gations of  Lawrence  owe  him  a  great  debt  for 
having  brought  them  together  at  one  or  an- 
other of  his  churches  and  trained  and  shep- 
herded them  until  they  were  sUong  enough 
to  have  pastors  of  their  own. 

"He  took  a  strong  and  active  part  In  pub- 
lic affairs,  seeking  always,  tirelessly  and  zeal- 
ously, the  good  of  all  the  citizens  of  Law- 
rence. He  exerted  himself  strenuously  and 
decisively  for  the  no  license  cause.    He  cam- 


paigned with  equal  fervor  for  civic  honesty 
and  assaUed  crooked  politicians  who  took 
refuge  behind  the  Catholic  label;  and  he 
rendered  noble  patriotic  service  during  the 
Spanish-American  War." 

Bishop  Minihan  told  the  gathering,  "The 
history  of  this  city  must  record  In  equally 
laudatory  terms  the  Impact  and  the  Influ- 
ence of  this  great  man  of  God  on  the  com- 
mimity  which  he  served  with  the  same 
devotion  and  fervor  that  he  served  his  God 
and  his  church.  Lawrence  Is  a  city  today 
becaiise  of  the  foresight,  the  prudence,  and 
the  courage  of  Father  O'ReUly  and  all  those 
who  Joined  with  him  during  its  darkest  and 
stormiest  days  of  1912  when  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  sought  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord,  rebellion,  and  anarchy  under  the 
banner  of  'No  God,  no  master."  " 

"The  effort  might  have  succeeded  were  It 
not  for  the  Intrepid,  valorous,  and  cotu-a- 
geous  leader  who  rallied  the  support  of  40,000 
marchers  each  carrying  an  American  flag 
under  the  banner  of  'For  God  and  Country.' 

"TRUE  ecumenist" 

"Father  O'ReUly,  to  my  mind  was  a  true 
ecumenist  60  years  before  the  movement  so 
active  today.  He  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween color,  race  or  creed.  He  was  equally 
at  home  with  the  highly  placed  or  the  lowly, 
the  poor  or  the  rich  who  sought  his  counsel, 
and  labor  and  management  who  found  In 
him  a  sincere,  understanding  friend,  and  a 
wise  and  prudent  counselor." 

Mayor  Buckley  told  the  gathering  that  the 
bridge,  as  part  of  Route  495,  Is  Important 
to  all  in  Greater  Lawrence,  providing  swift 
travel  and  opening  up  new  lands  for  devel- 
opment In  the  community.  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  Father  O'Reilly,  he  said,  we  also  pay 
tribute  to  all  Augustinlan  priests. 

Monsignor  Burke  expressed  the  hope  that 
"this  bridge  will  stand  always  as  a  reminder 
to  us  of  the  Inspiration,  leadership  and  no- 
bility of  character  that  the  great  pastor 
presented  us  and  urged  we  be  inspired  to 
emulate  those  virtues." 

Father  Carney  said  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  to  name  the  bridge  after  the  beloved 
former  pastor  years  ago  when  he  served  as 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's.  He  thanked  Senator 
William  X.  Wall  who  filed  the  biU  making 
this  possible,  with  the  approval  of  the  then 
Governor,  Endlcott  Peabody. 

Peabody,  who  was  bom  on  Prospect  HUl, 
said  he  was  proud  to  be  the  son  of  parents 
who  were  close  friends  of  Father  O'Reilly. 
He  said  his  father  and  Father  O'ReUly  served 
In  the  ministry  together  many  years  ago  and 
as  the  son  of  the  former  Episcopal  bishop  he 
was  glad  to  have  played  a  part  In  the  laying 
out  and  construction  of  the  bridge.  One 
of  his  last  acts  as  Governor,  he  said,  was  to 
sign  the  bUl  making  the  naming  of  the  bridge, 
possible. 

Former  chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Ooiirt,  John  E.  Fenton.  congratulated 
aU  who  had  anything  to  do  with  naming  the 
bridge.  He  described  Father  O'ReUly  as  a 
strong  man,  physically,  spiritually,  and  In- 
teUectually. 

Former  Attorney  General  McCormack  said 
he  did  not  know  Father  O'Reilly  but  had 
heard  so  much  of  his  work  that  he  recognized 
him  as  a  truly  Inspired  servant  of  God  who, 
perhaps,  was  decades  ahead  of  his  times  In 
the  ecumenical  spirit  Interested  In  better 
working,  and  living  conditions  of  his  people. 
Father  Hurley  told  his  listeners  they  were 
revolving  about  in  the  orbit  of  a  man  who 
went  before  them.  "He  was  a  complete  pas- 
tor, so  hlB  heart  went  out  to  everyone,  his 
sheep,  in  the  city  and  Its  environs." 

Very  Reverend  Father  Sherman  urged  the 
group  to  dedicate  themselves  "by  this  ex- 
ample, to  the  buUdlng  of  bridges  of  under- 
standing, kindness,  charity,  and  patriotism 
which  are  so  necessary  today." 

The  part  Father  CRelUy  played  by  his 
dynamic  leadership  in  the   1912   threat  of 
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the  IWW,  was  detailed  by  Father 

who  said  it  was  fitting  to  dedl- 

bridge  in  memory  of  the  late  pastor 

the  route  will  serve  to  bring  in  new 

needed  in  this  area. 

Wall  told  how  the  first  bill  was 
Representative   Thomas   J.    Barry, 
Hibernian    president,    to    build    a 
1  cross  the  river  and  how  he  (Senator 
a  bill  in  December  1962  to  deslg- 
bridge  for  Father  O'Reilly,  at  the 
of  Father  Carney.     He  said  that 
Lane,  then  Congressman,  aided  in 
a   Federal    restriction    removed    to 
^e  naming  possible,    togeth»-  with 
'enton,   Monsignor  Burke,   Attorney 
A.  O'Siillivan,  Rev.  John  V.  Casey, 
how  Irving  B.  Rogers  kept  Law- 
informed   on   the  progress   of   the 
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legislat  on 

Govei  nor  Volpe  said  that  standing  on  the 
bridge    >rought  back  memories  of  the  State 
leglslat^e  in  1954  when  the  highway  plan 
was  being  laid  out.     At 
someone  remarked  that  a  bridge 
Merrimack    River   would    not   be 
40  years.    It  was  as  a  result  of  the 
lllghway  program  that  the  bridge  is 
qDmpleted,     he     said.       Citizens     of 
and  the  entire  Merrimack  Valley, 
can  now  look  forward  to  a  great 
futtuv.    He  said  the  bridge  stands 
a  bridge  between  man  and  man. 
OTlellly   was    a   bridge    between 
God. 


— East'West  Trade  Developments 


EjXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  JOHN  s.  monagan 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  TfcE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  22, 1965 


:  dONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  sub- 
mlttm] :  the  second  part  of  this  very  Im- 
portani  article  on  "Proprietary  Rights 
and  East-West  Trade,"  written  by 
Herscdel  P.  Clesner.  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  will  36  observed  that  the  continuity  of 
the  sec  ond  part  with  the  first  entry  de- 
velops i\e  importance  of  the  entire  theme 
with  It  >  conclusion : 

TO  TRADE    OR    NOT   TO   TRADE 

7onvertible  currencies  for  ttade 
To  ti  ade  one  must  have  good£  to  barter. 
funds  o  purchase  other  people's  products, 
and  del  Irable  products  of  one's  own  for  sale. 
For  pu  'Chase  fimds  the  Soviet  Union  uses 
the  gai  i  from  tourism,  concerts,  the  sale  of 
armam<  nts,  and  the  manganese,  chromium, 
gold,  p  atinum,  and  other  rare  metals  that 
it  mint  s;  but  these  meet  only  a  portion  of 
that  C(  tuntry's  needs.  The  bloc  countries 
pay  foi  their  purchases  through  cash  pay- 
ment ii  L  convertible  currencies,  debiting  and 
ereditii  g  bilateral  agreement  clearing  ac- 
counts, barter — with  or  without  foreign  ex- 
change transactions,  or  credit. 

The  bloc  countries  are  struggling  to 
achieve  a  more  diversified  industrial  econ- 
omy al  home,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
many  { pecialized  products  that  are  salable 
in  the  rnited  States.  Their  exports  are  sub- 
stantia ly  raw  materials,  food,  fuel,  and  fin- 
ished I  atural  products,  while  their  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  highly  developed  fin- 
ished I  roducts.  In  many  countries  of  the 
West,  <  ther  than  the  United  States,  there 
Is  som<  need  for  such  raw  materials  as  are 
export€  1  by  the  bloc  countries,  and  so  an 
exchan  ;e  basis  for  trade  exists.  For  example, 
in  196;  .  Great  Britain  bought  91  million 
pounds  from  the  Soviets  and  sold  55.4  mil- 


lion pounds  of  goods  to  them.  This  favor- 
able balance  to  the  Soviets  was  used  to  make 
purchases  In  other  sterling  cmrency 
countries. 

Th«  sconomlc  planners  of  the  0(»iunimiat 
countries  have  often  asserted  that,  given 
the  opportunity  to  trade,  plus  the  will  and 
time  to  explore  practical  proUems,  they  can 
plan,  create,  and  develop  products  specifi- 
cally for  Western  markets. 

Though  this  is  easily  said.  It  Is  not  as  easily 
done  since  the  quality,  deedgn,  and  efficiency 
of  each  product  must  have  market  appeal 
and  must  be  priced  competitively  In  the 
world  market. 

In  striving  to  obtain  sales  and  to  be  com- 
petitive foreign  marketplaces  such  as  the 
United  States,  the  bloc  members  assert  that 
the  elimination,  in  the  economic  sphere,  of 
cold  war  instruments,  i.e.,  embargo,  boycott, 
quota  limitations,  and  tariff  favoritism, 
would  be  welcome.  In  the  meantime,  long- 
term  Western  credit  tor  expanding  pur- 
chases must  be  sought.  To  this  end,  the 
bloc  countries  are  willing  to  pay  what  they 
consider  a  high  interest  rate  for  such  credit 
In  order  to  create  an  Immediate  inflow  into 
their  industrial  economy. 

Bloc  countries  trading  mechanism 

Various  specialized  foreign  trading  or- 
ganizations utilized  by  the  Conununist  bloc 
countries  are  involved  in  the  negotiation  of 
foreign  purchases  as  well  as  in  sales.  Iliese 
foreign  trading  organizations  in  most  In- 
stances are,  at  present,  each  partictilar  coun- 
try's sole  agent  to  purchase  and  sell  specific 
categories  of  equipment,  processes,  and 
products  for  all  national  enterprises.  The 
foreign  trade  organization  conducts  expdrt 
and  import  operations  within  the  framework 
of  the  state  foreign  plan,  a  part  of  the  over- 
all national  economic  plan.  The  short-term 
Import  plan  is  based  on  orders  received,  after 
necessary  clearance  and  approval,  from  en- 
terprises and  distributing  organizations. 
The  plan  takes  Into  accotint  organized  and 
existing  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments, national  production,  other  phases  of 
the  overall  planning  apparatus,  currency 
available  for  purchase,  and  the  amount  of 
funds  allocated  for  such  use.  Export  respon- 
sibilities are  to  meet  obligations  tmder  ex- 
isting bilateral  agreements,  barter  agree- 
agreements,  and  to  earn  foreign  exchange  to 
meet  import  payments. 

The  organization  may,  in  some  instances, 
tise  certain  Western  business  organizations, 
for  a  limited  area  or  purpose,  as  a  sales, 
distrtbutlon,  ptu-cha&lng,  or  patent  licensing 
agent.  Remington  Rand.  Ltd.,  a  British  sub- 
sidiary of  Sperry  Rand  Corp..  is  offering 
British  customers  an  electronic  invoicing 
machine  made  in  East  Germany  and  priced 
below  competing  machines.  Remington 
Rand,  Ltd.,  announced  tha.t  it  doesn't  mar- 
ket other  Oonmfivmist  manufactured  items, 
but  that  its  competitors  sell  typewriters,  ac- 
counting machines,  and  calculating  ma- 
chines made  In  East  Germany,  as  well  as 
typewriters  made  in  Czechoslovakia.  A  fairly 
sizable  amount  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  and  Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
have  in  the  past  been  h.-uidled  by  specialized 
brokers  such  as  M.  Golodetz.  Intertex.  Pri- 
mary International,  and  Greg-Gary  of  New 
York.  Hungary  intends  to  utilize,  for  trad- 
ing purposes,  the  services  of  Tower  Inter- 
national, a  firm  created  by  the  Eaton  inter- 
ests of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Novasider  SpA  of 
Turin,  Italy,  maintains  a  Moscow  branch  to 
promote  and  negotiate  sales  with  Soviet  for- 
eign trading  organizations,  lor  products  and 
processes  of  such  Italian  companies  as  Edi- 
son, Plat.  Ansaldo.  Pirelli,  Exiropean  sub- 
sidiaries of  United  States  Carborundum,  and 
others,  on  a  commission  basis. 

Trading  difficulties 
In  addition  to  difficulties  created  by  gov- 
ernmental   policy.   Western    business    execu- 
tives have  found  that  negotiations  and  trans- 


actions with  the  trading  organization  have 
their  own  difficulties.  Western  companies 
may  not  understand,  the  methodology  of  the 
foreign  trading  organization  and  the  opera- 
tion of  a  planned  economy.  So,  many  United 
States  and  Western  firms,  for  example- 
Kaiser  Industries,  Union  Carbide,  Pfizer.  Na- 
tional Steel,  Dow,  Westinghouse,  Scherlng, 
General  Electric,  Blaw  Knox,  Imperial  Chem- 
ical Indtistrles,  Montecatinl,  Pried.  Krupp, 
Dalmine,  Asami,  Ataka,  and  others,  have 
sent  top  executives  to  Moscow  in  order  to 
establish  and  Improve  relations  with  Soviet 
trading  organizations. 

However,  not  only  the  organization,  but 
also  the  procedure,  is  usually  slow  moving. 
bureaucratic,  and  difficult  to  assess.  The 
equipment  or  product  for  sale  must  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  enterprise  manager  or 
chief  engineer.  The  Soviet  factory  manager 
or  chief  engineer  must  demonstrate  the  need 
for  the  sale  item  as  well  as  prove  that  the 
desired  equipment  w  product  will  improve 
his  productivity  over  similar  domestically 
produced  items.  Clearances  must  be  obtained 
and  conformance  with  the  economic  plan 
must  be  achieved  through  the  regional  and 
national  Sovnarkhoz  (economic  council)  and 
planning  commission.  The  organization  and 
its  personnel  may  not  possess  extensive  trad- 
ing experience.  The  organization  is  geared 
to  the  sale  and  piu-chase  of  essentially  na- 
ttu-ed  product  Items,  refined  natural  prod- 
ucts, and  manufactured  items,  and  the  direc- 
tion and  thinking  is  along  the  Unes  of  bulk 
commodity  procurement  and  sale.  In  many 
Instances,  It  may  not  be  knowledgeable  as 
to  marketing  and  purchasing  procedures, 
especially  proprietary  rights  and  data,  as 
well  as  other  Western  business  practices. 

The  methodology  of  the  trading  organiza- 
tion is,  wherever  possible,  through  purchase 
in  a  package  deal  to  obtain  new  technology, 
plant  engineering  know-how,  and  data.  A 
negative  decision  of  the  trade  monopoly  or- 
ganization may  foreclose  sales  to  an  entire 
national  market.  The  organization's  modus 
operandi  may  include  unlimited  negotiation 
time,  worldwide  pxirchase  search,  use  of  al- 
ternative new  technology,  and  other  bar- 
gaining practices.  The  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Communist  state  possess  peculiarities 
uncommon  to  Western  commercial  practice. 
In  some  instances  the  Western  executive  had 
thought  he  had  achieved  a  contractual  meet- 
ing of  the  minds,  only  to  find  that  a  man- 
agement planner  vetoed  a  practical  result. 
As  a  result,  quite  a  few  Western  business 
executives  have  spent  many  fruitless  years 
"visiting  and  talking"  with  officials  of  var- 
ious bloc  organizations  without  the  benefit 
of  a  single  successful  negotiation.  Consid- 
erations such  as  these  obviously  were  taken 
under  study  and  played  a  role  in  bringing 
about  the  changes  being  Introduced  into  the 
bloc  economic  planning  and  management 
systems. 

Not  all  of  the  trade  pitfalls  and  problems 
have  their  origin  with  the  East.  Many  West- 
ern businesses  have,  because  of  national  or 
self-interest,  feared  selling  to  bloc  nations 
new  technology,  plants,  and  equipment.  One 
fear  is  that  the  Communist  country's  over- 
all economic  production  and  marketing  pow- 
er might  be  utilized  to  compete  in  world 
markets  in  a  manner  to  constitute  dumping 
or  regularly  pricing  products  at  a  loss,  in 
order  to  disrupt  or  to  capture  markets.  Such 
acts  would  force  either  the  original  seller  or 
his  regular  customers  to  lose  profit  margins, 
or  bread  and  butter  markets,  with  poten- 
tially dangerous  results. 

Another  drawback  is  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  does  not  provide  foreign  firms 
with  cop3rright  or  design  protection.  Con.^e- 
quently  many  companies  are  wary  of  for- 
warding descriptive  material  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  Western  firms  have  complained 
that  the  bloc  countries  pirate  new  technology 
and  do  not  respect  pajtent  rights. 


Also  most  individual  Western  enterprises 
do  not  possess  the  sum  total  of  the  new 
technology  and  engineering  plant  desired  by 
bloc  planners  and  purchasers  as  a  package 
deal  In  some  instances  essential  know-how 
and  technology  may  have  been  acquired 
under  license  from  another  Western  firm. 
The  license  may  be  limited  to  use,  or  even 
manufacture  and  use,  but  may  not  Include 
sale  The  license  may  \>e  derived  from  a  U.S. 
company  which  might  have  limited  the 
lloensee's  use  to  either  its  own  country  or 
the  countries  of  the  West  becatise  particular 
technology  might  be  listed  as  a  strategic  item 
under  the  UJS.  export  control  program.  An- 
other deterrent  to  package  deals  is  that  the 
patent  and  know-how  pooling  agreements 
may  constitute  a  cartel  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  res\ilt  of  recent  negotiation  ex- 
periences, Soviet  and  bloc  trading  officials 
recoginze  that  the  capability  of  Western  busi- 
ness enterprises — selling  a  complete  package 
of  new  technology,  advanced  plant,  know- 
how  and  data — can  be  affected  by  existing 
patent  licenses  and  arrangements  with  U.S. 
enterprises. 

Resolution  of  difficulties  and  trade 

Where  the  parties  desire  to  trade  (and 
there  is  a  will)  as  well  as  to  resolve  difficul- 
ties, it  is  usually  possible  to  do  business. 
Despite  limitations  and  complaints,  compe- 
tent Western  companies  have  been  able  to 
deal  successfully  with  bloc  trade  organiza- 
tions by  concentrating  on  the  xinlque  fea- 
tures of  selling  to  a  planned  economy  and 
attempting  to  understand  the  operation  of 
their  bargaining  methcxiology.  In  turn,  the 
bloc  countries,  for  their  part,  are  also  willing 
to  make  important  concessions,  even  to  the 
degree  of  evolving  revolutionary  changes  in 
their  economic  and  mana-gement  systems. 

Foreign  trade  organizations  have  gradually, 
as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  experience  and 
relevant  adjustment,  made  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  mechanisms  of  the  West, 
Negotiations  have  been  completed,  in  cer- 
tain Instances,  with  little  or  no  delay  when 
the  trading  organization  had  firm  orders 
from  their  enterprises  and  purchase  clear- 
ances from  the  economic  planning  agency. 
Japanese,  British  and  other  Western  traders 
have  been  able  to  conclude  significant  con- 
tracts with  bloc  countries  that  Incorporate 
a  antidumping  guarantee  clause,  as  well  as 
favorable  modifications  of  the  standard 
clauses  regarding  contract  disputes  and 
arbitartlon  procedures.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary,  and  Poland  have  provided  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  with  guarantees  not 
to  engage  in  any  uneconomic  (dumping)  and 
restrictive  practices  in  marketing  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  products  now  are  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  quota  limitations  of  their 
bilateral  agreements  in  Great  Britain,  but 
are  only  subject  on  an  explicit  list  of  excep- 
tions. The  adjustment  of  other  issues  ap- 
pears to  be  possible  and  may  even  have  been 
accomplished,  but  would  most  likely  be  in- 
corporated in  the  unpublished  sections  of 
the  negotiated  agreements. 

Rumanian  Premier  Ion  Maiuer  asserted 
that  his  Communist  country  favors  remov- 
ing any  kind  of  artificial  barriers  limiting  or 
hindering  international  commercial  ex- 
changes. Similar  statements  have  been  made 
by  East  German  Premier  Walter  Ulbrlcht, 
Soviet  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
Kosygin.  as  well  as  by  other  bloc  spokes- 
men. 

Willie  the  bloc  trading  organizations  have 
been  negotiating  intensively  for  the  purchase 
and  Installation  of  entire  plants,  they  have 
also    been     purchasing    obtainable    Instru- 
inents,  machinery,  components  and  parts. 
Gei-elopments  such  as  international 
conventions 
Except  for  Albania,  the  Communist  co^^n- 
tries   of    Eastern    Europe   have   signed   the 


International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property  which  grants  the  same 
patent  rlghta  to  nationals  of  eosignns  to 
the  Convention  as  it  allows  its  own  nationals. 
The  Convention  also  grants  inventors,  who 
file  a  patent  application  In  their  own  coun- 
try, a  year  to  file  the  same  application,  with 
the  priority  of  the  original  date  of  filing  in 
other  member  countries. 

East  Germany  piuports  to  belong  to  the 
Convention,  though  this  state  is  not  rec- 
ognized. In  the  West,  as  having  sovereign 
status.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  tiu-n,  since 
the  1958  Lisbon  Conference,  has  sent  ob- 
servers to  the  recent  meetings  held  by  the 
Convention  "members  and  has  given  notice  of 
its  intent  to  Join.  A  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
State  Conmiittee  of  Inventions  and  Dis- 
coveries of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
U.SB.R.  informed  the  March  16, 1965,  meeting 
of  the  signatories  of  the  Paris  Convention 
of  this  Intent  to  ratify  the  agreement.  Con- 
vention members  considered  the  Soviet  au- 
thor's certificates  as  well  as  patents  as  a  basis 
for  reciprocal  priority  rights.  This  is  not  a 
problem  as  the  bloc  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion also  issue  author's  certificates  which  are 
granted  reciprocal  priCH^ty  rights.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  now  officially  an  accepted 
coslener  of  the  Convention. 

In  1964,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Riunania,  and  the  U.S.S11.  ratified 
and  became  members  of  the  European  Ar- 
bitration Convention  together  vrtth  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark.  Finland,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey.  The  Convention 
applies  to  contract  arbitration  clauses  and 
arbitration  agreements.  There  are  also  other 
international  agreements  at  the  interna- 
tional level  relating  to  commercial  arbitra- 
tion, but  they  have  not  been  generally  rati- 
fied. General  ratification  of  these  agreements 
which  have  proven  acceptable  to  both  East 
and  West  would  be  a  helpful  expedient  in 
furthering  trade. 

Indicative  of  significant  Soviet  develop- 
ment, the  State  Committee  for  Inventions 
and  Discoveries  recently  submitted  a  draft 
proposal  for  a  new  law  covering  the  pro- 
tection of  designs,  models,  and  drawings  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It 
is  believed  that  such  a  law  will  be  ratified 
and  adopted. 

Technological  consortium  or  cartel 
Business  enterprises  of  one  or  more  coun- 
tries of  the  West  have  banded  together  to 
deal  collectively  with  particular  bloc  orga- 
nizations to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding the  sum  total  of  desired  new  tech- 
nology, engineering  know-how  and  data, 
plant  and  equipment.  The  British  began 
this  innovation  in  trading  method.  British 
industry  has,  in  the  recent  past,  entered 
into  several  contracts  in  this  manner;  for 
example,  the  previously  referred  to  contract 
signed  by  Polysplnners,  Ltd.  This  practice 
is  no  longer  unique  to  the  British  Inasmuch 
as  Dutch,  United  States,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  chemical  processing  equipment 
manufacturers  have  come  together  as  na- 
tional units  In  the  same  fashion  and  for 
the  same  end. 

The  development  of  this  trading  method 
has  progressed  to  the  extent  that  a  West 
German  company.  Pried,  Krupp,  has  Joined 
with  an  Atistrian  company  in  sale  negotia- 
tions. Simon-Carves  of  Britain  has  con- 
tracted to  build  a  $7.3  million  ammonia 
plant  in  Hungary  using  steam  reforming 
and  ammonia  synthesis  processes  developed 
by  Haldor  Topsoe  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
French  and  Belgian  companies  have  com- 
bined to  provide  Bulgaria  with  ammonia 
and  nitrogen  fertilizer  plants.  A  West 
German  firm  has  contracted  to  supply  Ru- 
mania with  a  liquid  ammonia  plant  to  be 
built  in  cooperation  with  and  using  process 
technology  of  a  Danish  company;  and  a 
urea  plant  will  be  built  under  a  license  from 
Stamlcarbou,    N.    V.    of    the    Netherlands. 


Simon-Carves,  Ltd.,  In  conjunction  with 
Danish  and  Austrian  chemical  process  firms, 
is  negotiating  for  the  sale  and  constniction 
of  plants  involving  new  technology.  The 
British  High  Polym»-  and  Petro-Chemical 
Engineering  Ltd.  will  build  a  «5.6  mlUion 
nylon  plant  in  Yugoslavia  using  Hans  J. 
Zimmer  A.  G.,  Frankfurt,  West  Germany's 
design  and  process  know-how.  Last  sum- 
mer. Occidental  Petroleum  Co.,  a  U.S.  firm, 
disclosed  that  It,  along  with  British  As- 
sociates, is  involved  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  build  fertilizer  plants. 
Other  U.S.  companies  are  involved  with  com- 
panies of  other  countries  in  similar  negotia- 
tions, but  they  have  not  made  public  an- 
nouncements. 

All  Western  nations,  except  the  United 
States,  offer  the  bloc  countries  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment.  When  Htmgary 
and  Canada  concluded  a  3-year  trade  in  1964. 
they  muttially  guaranteed  each  other  the 
principles  of  the  most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment. Thus  U.S.  firms  find  it  advantageous 
to  Join  with  a  firm  In  another  Western  na- 
tion or  utilize  a  subsidiary  so  situated  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  trading  ad- 
vantage. 

The  export  consortium,  elimination  of 
tariff  discrimination,  longer-term  credits 
backed  by  government  guarantees,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  bargaining  methodology, 
common  membership  in  international  arbi- 
tration and  proprietary  rights  organizations, 
good  will,  and  the  resolution  of  other  dif- 
flcultlee  have  all  resulted  In  Increased  East- 
West  trade  for  the  particular  cotintries  con- 
cerned. In  contrast  with  other  countries  of 
the  West,  the  United  States,  despite  the  in- 
terest of  some  companies,  has  been  far  less 
interested  in  pursuing  difficult  East- West 
trade  negotiations  or  In  attempting  to  evolve 
new  methods  In  conducting  East-West  trade. 
Drawbacks  to  U.S.  East-West  trade 

United  States  East-West  trade  Is  subjected 
to  legislative  restrictions  such  as  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  Johnson  Act.  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Control  Act,  Export 
Control  Act,  Foreign  Aid  Related  Agencies 
Act,  Trade  Expansion  Act,  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  and  other 
acts. 

A  major  drawback  to  UjS.  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  that  the  lend-lease  debt  has 
not  been  settled.  A  settlement  wtJuld  be  a 
solution  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Johnson 
Act.  Past  negotiations  to  settle  existing  dif- 
ferences became  the  victim  of  the  cold  war. 
The  U.S.  policy  is  that  this  outstanding  debt 
must  be  settled  prior  to  trade  negotiations, 
fiu-ther  U.S.  credit,  or  even  longer  term 
credits. 

The  Johnson  Act  of  1934  (18  U.S.C.,  sec* 
955)  prohibits  private  persons  and  firms  In 
the  United  States  from  granting  credit  to, 
making  of  loans  to,  selling  or  purchasing 
bonds  or  assuming  other  obligations  of  a 
foreign  government  or  agency  In  default  on 
their  debts  on  the  U.S.  Government.  All  the 
bloc  countries  except  Bulgaria  are  in  de- 
fault of  their  World  War  II  obligations  to  the 
United  States.  The  act  was  originally  de- 
vised as  a  blow  to  France,  Britain,  and  other 
United  States  World  War  I  Allies  who  stopped 
paying  their  World  War  I  debts  to  the 
United  States.  Devices  have  been  created  for 
these  nationus  to  avoid  the  design  of  the  act, 
such  as  membership  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fvmd  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Yu- 
goslavia is  the  only  Eastern  European  state 
that  Is  a  member  of  these  financial  units. 

In  1951  the  United  States  withdrew  the 
most -favored-nation  benefits  on  tariffs  from 
the  bloc  nations.  The  United  States  now 
extends  the  most-favored-nation  treatment 
only  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  Thus,  the 
Soviet  Union  imports  as  well  as  other  bloc 
Imports  flowing  into  the  highly  competitive 
U.S.  market  must  pay  the  full  1930  U.S.  tariff 
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or  drawbacks  are  the  absence  of  UjS. 
to  help  the  countries  of  Eastern 
obtain  pennlEsible  short-  and  me- 
term  credit  or  financing  and  also  the 
control    program.     So,    in    order    to 
some  U.S.  companies  have  used  either 
foreign  trading  company  or  broker  who  Is 
get  guarantees  or  financing  from  his 
,  or  the  U.S.  company  has  supplied 
purchase  order  from  a  foreign  contract- 
manufacturing  subsidiary,  situated 
Western    country,    that    does    extend 
export  credit  guarantees  or  credits  to 
(Jountries. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  is 
to    guarantee.    Insure,    coinsure. 
i^insure  U.S.  exporters.     It  conducts  an 
guarantee  program  to  facilitate  U.S. 
and   participates  with  the  Foreign 
Insurance   Association,    an   unincor- 
association  of  U.S.  insurance  com- 
In     a    program     of     credit     insur- 
covering     U.S.     export     transactions, 
activities  are   not   considered   public 
to   countries   that   purchase   U.S. 
and  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Mu- 
L>efense  Assistance  Act.     However,  the 
Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appropri- 
Acts  of  recent  years  have  limitations  on 
I  .uthority   of   the   Export-Import   Bank 
p{  rticlpate  in  financing  U.S.   exports  to 
countries.     But    the    President 
nade   determinations   allowable   under 
to  insure  export  sales  of  U.S.  products 
,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Yugo- 
,    Bulgaria.    Hungary,    and    the    Soviet 
Such  a  waiver  was  exercised  In  the 
Firestone  and  Universal  Oil  Prod- 
(  ontract. 
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This  Is  a  serious  competitive   disad- 
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Export  control  program 

h  the  Department  of  Conmierce  lies  the 

and  the  licensing  of  items  and 

data  which  fall  under  the  export 

program.    On    April    1,    1964,    Com- 

took  over  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 

the  responsibility  of  licensing  exports 

data, 
department's  licensing  pattern  in  ear- 
out  these  responsibilities   Is  hard   to 
The    administration    Is    diffi- 
If  not  Impossible,  In  view  of  the  guide- 
and  the  expanded  trade  relations   of 
•loc  countries  with  other  countries  of 
■'  Vest,  with  close  economic  and  techno- 
Interrelatlonshlps    with    the    United 
The  definition  of  what  Is  strategic 
rary  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.     On 
14,    1964.    the    Department    eased    its 
llceniing  policy  toward  Rumania  by  grant- 
ing 1    the  benefit  of  the  same  export  control 
accorded  to  Poland.    Exports  to 
Rumania  are  now  permitted  under  general 
for  all  commodities  except  for  those 
on  tde  exception  list. 

A11  bough  many  Items  and  data  classed  as 
strat  sgic  materials  have  theoretically  been 
from  shipment  to  the  bloc  countries 
by  tjie  Coordinating  Committee  for  Inter- 
Controls  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Organizalon  countries,  the  Coordi- 
Cc«nmlttee's  list  has  been  applied  dlf- 
by  its  mmnber  countries  and  It  is 
IS  extensive  as  the  United  States  list 
the  result  that  the  Soviets  have  re- 
,  from  our  NATO  partners,  many  things 
the  United  States  would  consider 
clearly  strategic.  In  many  instances,  for- 
NATO  licensees  of  U.S.  companies  may 
>e  able  to  export  certain  Items  to  the 
countries.  Licensees  In  neutral  coun- 
(l.e.,  Sweden,  Switzerland)  are  not  sub- 
to  such  legal  restrictions  by  their  gov- 
In  many  instances,  where  Items 
restricted  for  sale  to  the  bloc,  there  Is 
<|oubt  that  when.  In  time,  they  try  to 
the  Item  they  may  then  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  seLf-sufflclency  and  eco- 
nom  c  strength.    But  time  Is  of  the  essence 


In  producing  items  for  strategic  purposes 
and  also.  In  today's  industrial  production, 
for  capturing  markets,  or  fulfilling  urgent 
user  needs.  In  a  few  Instances,  the  planning 
api>aratus  or  even  the  actual  economy  might 
be  disrupted  until  either  purchase  can  be 
made  elsewhere  or  adjustments  are  made  to 
provide  for  the  development  and  production 
of  the  item. 

The  use  of  Swiss  subsidiaries  or  patent 
licensees  to  achieve  similar  unintentional  or 
intentional  results  has  been  utilized  by  com- 
panies of  other  countries  to  carry  on  trade 
exchanges  w^lth  the  East.  It  is  possible  for 
patent  technology  licensed  by  U.S.  companies 
to  be  sold  to  bloc  countries  even  though  our 
export  control  program  does  not  allow  such 
sales.  Further,  it  may  have  resulted.  In  some 
instances.  In  the  denial  to  U.S.  firms  of  tlie 
opportunities  to  sell  U.S.  produced  items 
which  the  bloc  nations  can  obtain  in  other 
countries  of  the  West. 

Need  for  ei-nli^auc/n 

Based  on  the  past  years  of  operating  ex- 
perience, an  evaluation  should  be  made  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  and  the  program  re- 
garding both  the  export  of  technical  data 
and  the  licensing  of  export  equipment.  Does 
It  serve  its  Intended  purpose?  In  its  present 
format  and  operation,  is  it  an  unnecessary 
impediment  on  the  U.S.  participation  In  East- 
West  trade?  Is  it  an  embargo  that  is  effective 
in  denying  the  Communist  bloc  countries  the 
use  of  either  United  States  or  W^estern 
technology  and  know-how  to  enhance  them- 
selves technologically  and  In  over-all  world- 
wide influence?  Tlie  study  should  legiti- 
mately be  directed  to  determine  what  actual 
effect  or  Impact  the  export  control  program 
does  have  upon  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies manufactxiring  and  doing  business  as 
an  operating  entity  in  other  nations  of  the 
West.  It  should  determine  what  occurs 
when  Independent  business  entitles  In  other 
countries  of  the  West  (NATO  or  neutral)  are 
provided  with  new  technology,  advanced  en- 
gineering know-how  and  data  under  license 
for  royalty  payments  from  U.S.  business  en- 
titles. Other  important  queries  that  should 
be  answered  are  whether  there  is  a  significant 
loss  of  capital  funds  and  Job  opportunities 
when  U.S.  firms  are  not  permitted  to  sell  bloc 
nations  items  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  technology  developed  In  the  United 
States  which  can  be  produced  and  purchased 
from  other  countries  of  the  West  and.  In 
turn,  If  the  sale  of  plants,  know-how  and 
proprietary  rights  would  adversely  affect  the 
U.S.  economy.  Such  a  study  Is  needed  to  aid 
In  formulating  legislation  and  policy  affect- 
ing Eiast-West  trade. 


Justice  Department  Investigation 


I  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  earlier 
today  disclosed  what  appear  to  be  cer- 
tain grave  irregularities  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  not  presume  to  judge  the  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  James  R.  Hoffa.  the 
president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  on  the  yarlous 
charges  of  wrongdoing  made  against  him 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Person- 
ally, I  have  strongly  disapproved  of  Mr. 


Hoffa's  conduct  of  his  ofifice  and  long  ago 
asked  him  to  resign  his  position  because  i 
felt  some  of  his  actions  have  reflected  un- 
fairly on  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
lalx)r  movement. 

While  my  appraisal  of  Mr.  Hoffas  role 
as  a  union  leader  has  not  changed,  I  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed  over  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Federal  Government's 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Hoffa.  To  the  lay  ob- 
server It  seems  as  though  there  is  a  de- 
termination by  some  officials  in  the  U  s 
Department  of  Justice  to  "get  Hoffa"  re- 
gardless of  price,  even  If  the  integrity 
of  Federal  justice  Is  compromised. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  listed 
a  number  of  amazing  irregularities  in  the 
consideration  of  a  Government  witness 
which  amount  to  illegal  immunity  of  an 
informer  from  prosecution  for  his  many 
alleged  misdoings.  The  obvious  conclu- 
sion is  that  a  witness  is  co(HJerating  fully 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  save 
himself  from  prosecution  on  various  se- 
rious charges. 

Any  fairminded  person  who  has  cher- 
ished the  tradition  that  American  justice 
is  administered  through  impartial  law 
should  be  concerned  at  the  charges  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justices  cases 
against  Mr.  Hoffa.  If  public  sentiment  is 
not  generally  favorable  to  Mr.  Hoffa  it  is 
all  the  more  important  an  extraordinary 
effort  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  curb  any  tendency  toward  over- 
zealousness  in  making  its  case  against 
him. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  justice,  surely,  to 
use  highly  questionable,  if  not  illegal 
means  to  win  convictions.  It  is  doubly 
so,  in  my  opinion,  when  the  majesty  of 
Federal  justice  stoops  to  such  measures. 
I  am  concerned  that  should  we  cynically 
tolerate  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  justice  wherever  unpopular  in- 
dividuals, groups,  or  causes  are  involved 
we  will  indeed  face  a  serious  crisis  in  our 
democracy. 

Because  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  made  serious  charges,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  to 
implement  a  resolution  adopted  in  1964 
which  authorized  an  investigation  in  the 
operations  of  the  Justice  Department. 
Certainly  the  committee  needs  to  take 
the  initiative  In  reviewing  the  charges 
and  countercharges  of  wrongdoing  so 
that  this  serious  problem  can  be  settled. 


Congress  Takes  on  a  New  Look 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  89th 
Congress.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  Con- 
gress will  go  down  in  history  as  the  most 
productive  and  forward-looking  Con- 
gress of  all  time. 
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I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  "rubber- 
stamp"  allegation  has  just  about  run  Its 
course.  Too  many  people  have  exam- 
ined the  facts,  so  now  the  opposition  has 
to  search  for  a  new  point  to  harp  on. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Albert  covered  the 
matter  quite  completely  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  things  the  President  wanted 
were  the  very  issues  on  which  the  new 
Members  were  elected,  and  the  older 
Members  reelected.  It  would  be  rather 
inconsistent  to  oppose  the  Issues  we  cam- 
paigned for  and  won  on. 

It  is  true  that  President  Johnson  has 
had  great  success  in  the  enactment  of 
his  proposed  legislation.  He  has 
achieved  this  success  by  presenting  the 
facts  to  the  people  and  gaining  their 
support.  Then,  too,  many  times  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  accept  changes 
proposed  by  legislative  leaders  in  order 
to  achieve  a  consensus  on  important 
pieces  of  legislation. 

The  October  23d  Issue  of  Business 
Week  contained  an  Interesting  article  on 
the  89th  Congress.  As  you  know.  Busi- 
ness Week  Is  not  particularly  known  for 
its  support  of  administration  measures. 
Still,  with  the  exception  of  the  analysis 
of  the  Senate  postponement  of  14(b),  I 
found  this  article  to  be  generally 
straight-forward  and  unbiased. 

I  would  like  to  present  this  article  for 
the  perusal  of  my  colleagues  as  a  tribute 
to  their  membership  in  the  "do  plenty" 
89th  Congress.    The  article  follows: 
Congress  Takes  on  a  New  Look 

Without  any  question,  the  session  of  Con- 
gress that  now  is  coming  to  a  close  will  go 
Into  the  recordbooks  as  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  modern  times.  Even  a  brief 
list  of  the  major  legislation  that  it  passed 
is  impressive:  sweeping  exise  tax  reductions; 
a  revolutionary  medicare  program  attached 
to  a  broad  liberalization  of  social  security 
pension  benefits;  new  Federal  funds  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges; 
the  AppEilachia  program;  voting  rights,  leg- 
islation for  Negroes;  immigration  reform; 
tougher  controls  over  pollution  of  streams 
and  the  atmosphere. 

Two  things  have  accounted  for  this  sud- 
den explosion  of  congressional  productivity. 
One  was  the  waning  power  of  the  conserva- 
tive coalition  that  for  years  had  managed 
to  block  legislation  that  It  opposed  without 
being  able  to  pass  measures  of  its  own.  The 
other  was  the  emergence  of  really  effective 
leadership  from  the  White  House. 

No  matter  what  the  theorists  say.  Congress 
under  the  American  system  of  government 
cannot  supply  the  Initiative  In  putting 
through  broad  new  programs.  That  func- 
tion falls  to  the  executive  branch,  and  when 
the  President  is  uncertain  of  his  role  or  Inept 
In  his  performance,  the  result  Is  stalemate. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  shown  himself  not 
only  a  strong  leader  but  a  skillful  one.  He 
and  his  aids  have  not  stopped  with  propos- 
ing the  programs  they  wanted.  They  have 
applied  the  pressure  necessary  to  get  the  bills 
out  of  committee,  rounded  up  the  marginal 
votes,  underwritten  the  compromises  that 
are  essential  to  seciu"e  majority  approval. 

Inevitably,  a  Congress  so  responsive  to  a 
President's  wUl  Is  accused  of  being  a  mere 
rubberstamp.  And,  In  some  cases.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  this  Congress  would  have 
done  well  to  look  a  bit  longer  before  It  leaped 
so  obligingly.  The  record  as  a  whole,  however, 
affords  ample  evidence  that  Congress  has  not 
surrendered  Its  treasured  Independence. 

Tlie  medicare  bill,  for  example,  was  ex- 
tensively modified  as  the  legislative  process 
went  forward,  and  the  House  took  the  lead 
In  adding  voluntary  Insurance  to  pay  doc- 


tor'a  bills.  The  House  also  took  President 
Johnson's  rather  modest  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  and  expanded  them  into  a 
program  for  eliminating  most  excises  en- 
tirely. This  may  or  may  not  have  been  wise, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  rubberstamplng. 

In  spite  of  all  sorts  of  pressure,  the  Senate 
refused  to  rush  through  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  section  that  permits  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  This  was  a  case  where  labor 
leaders  had  become  entranced  with  a  sym- 
bolic goal  of  their  own  and  had  lost  touch 
with  their  constituencies.  Congress  sensed 
the  facts  of  the  situation  and  In  this  case 
refused  to  follow  the  White  House  lead. 

The  record  has  Its  flaws,  but  It  Is  the 
record  of  a  vigorous,  effective  branch  of  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Congress,  as  It  disbands. 
Is  entitled  to  feel  that  it  has  done  its  Job  well. 


The  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  In  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  observations  of  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association  contained  in  a 
recent  release : 

President  Johnson  has  signed  the  farm  bill, 
and  in  the  process  of  announcing  this  news, 
we  couldn't  help  but  be  sensitive  to  the 
emphasis  put  on  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
by  press,  radio,  and  TV.  A  few  billion  dol- 
lars does  sound  like  a  lot  of  money,  and 
It  Is  a  lot  of  money.  Yet  those  who  complain 
about  farm  programs  fall  to  understand  the 
Importance  of  agriculture  to  this  Nation,  or 
any  nation.  The  simple,  historical  fact  Is 
that  a  healthy,  productive  farm  Industry  Is 
the  very  basis  of  national  prosperity,  even 
In  a  nation  as  advanced  Industrially  as  the 
United  States. 

Just  look  at  what  Is  happening  over  in 
Eastern  Etu-ope.  Most  of  those  countries, 
Including  Russia,  cannot  grow  enough  food. 
They  have  to  sell  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  gold  to  buy  wheat.  Those 
countries  have  neglected  and  bled  their 
farmers  for  scores  of  years,  and  they  are  pay- 
ing the  price  now. 

Farmers  In  the  United  States  have  one 
tractor  for  every  66  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
In  Russia  there  Is  one  tractor  for  every  360 
acres.  The  U.S.  farmer  can  use  this  ma- 
chinery to  squeeze  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting  Into  a  few  short  weeks  and  get 
good  crops.  The  Eastern  European  farmer  Is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  because  the 
bureaucrats  have  failed  to  invest  enough 
money  in  mechanization. 

The  biu-eaucrats  over  there  have  been  even 
more  niggardly  with  the  men  who  operate 
what  farm  machines  they  do  have.  The  In- 
come and  standard  of  living  available  to 
Eastern  European  farmers  lags  far  behind 
that  of  Industrial  workers.  Incentive  and 
Initiative  on  the  land  have  been  discouraged, 
If  not  destroyed. 

As  one  national  news  magazine  describes 
It,  "the  farmer  has  been  expected  to  make 
do  with  the  loose  change  left  over  from 
Industrial  development."  In  Russia  under 
Stalin  only  6  percent  of  the  state  budget 
went  into  agriculture.  Even  under  Khru- 
shchev, who  Incresised  farm  spending,  the 
Investment  In  agriculture  was  only  one-half 
the  Investment  In  heavy  Industrial  machin- 
ery alone. 


The  bureaucrats  over  In  Eastern  E^irope 
have  been  prisoners  of  this  tendency  to 
"think  city."  As  the  national  news  maga- 
zine we  mentioned  puts  It,  "the  result  of 
this  sort  of  Blnglemlndednees  Is  that  for  48 
years  they  have  treated  the  Soviet  farmer 
as  a  kind  of  milk  cow  whose  prime  purpose 
is  to  create  the  capital  needed  for  Industrial 
development,  and  who  must  be  fed  just 
enough  to  keep  him  functioning." 

So  now  Russia  comes  to  the  time  of  truth. 
It  has  failed  to  feed  the  agricultural  cow 
properly.  It  has  milked  the  beast  until  It 
Is  down  to  skin  and  bones.  It  suffers  from 
flabby  udder.  And  what  to  do  about  It? 
Where  will  the  money  come  from  to  put  that 
cow  back  in  production? 

Students  of  Russian  economics  say  that 
If  the  money  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  must 
come  from  the  Industrial  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  policy  that  the  Soviet  bureau- 
crats have  followed  since  the  1917  revolution 
must  be  reversed,  and  they  must  begin  to 
milk  the  cities  to  build  up  the  covmtryslde. 

That  is  the  penalty  for  neglect  of  the 
land  and  the  people  who  till  It. 

Those  who  understand  this  will  hall  the 
new  farm  bill  Just  signed  by  President  John- 
son, because  they  know  that  progress  and 
prosperity  In  this  Nation  rests  upon  the  effi- 
ciency, economic  health,  and  abundant  pro- 
duction of  Its  farmers. 


Independence  Anniversary  of  Algeria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  f.965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session  when  the 
Algerian  nation  will  celebrate  the  third 
anniversary  of  her  independence.  We 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  therefore 
to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Colonel  Hourl  Boumedienne, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Algeria; 
and  to  His  Excellency  Cheris  Guellala, 
the  Algerian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  first  of  November  in  1954,  the 
p>eople  of  Algeria  launched  the  long  and 
bloody  struggle  against  French  rule  that 
finally  won  them  their  independence  or^ 
July  3,  1962.  Few  nations  have  cherish- 
ed their  independence  so  dearly;  fewer 
still  have  paid  such  a  high  price  for  its 
attairunent.  After  8  years  of  fighting 
and  the  subsequent  departure  of  300,- 
000  highly  trained  French  person- 
nel, the  problems  which  have  faced  Al- 
geria have  been  staggering. 

In  view  of  the  social  and  economic 
challenges  which  stand  before  this  young 
nation,  the  recent  efforts  by  the  Al- 
gerian Grovemment  to  look  to  the  solu- 
tion of  domestic  problems  as  their  most 
important  task  Is  most  encouraging. 

The  economic  problems  alone  offer  a 
challenge  which  tests  the  resourceful- 
ness of  the  most  enterprising  of  men. 
The  great  desert  in  the  neighboring 
Sahara  is  filled  with  the  riches  of  un- 
tapped oil  and  gas,  while  the  heavily 
populated  fertile  areas  and  cities  along 
the  Mediterranean  coastal  belt  are  filled 
with  poverty. 

Fortunately,  the  Algerian  people  ap- 
pear to  be  equal  to  the  giant  tasks  which 
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them.    The  disastrous  depar- 
trained  Prenchmen  after   the 
ion  was  cushioned  by   the   fact 
t^iousands  of  Algerians  who  were 
skilled   and    capable   remained 
throughout  the  Goverrunent 
The  recent  emphasis  the 
Government    has    placed    on 
the  domestic  economy  as  its 
foremost  goal  along  with  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  invest- 
capital    and    renewed    Algerian- 
cooperation  add  to  the  possibili- 
realizing  the  wealth  of  the  Sahara, 
mention  the  possibilities  for  tour- 
Algeria's  beautiful  Mediterranean 
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first 
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Throughout  its  long  relationship  with 
,  Algeria  has  had  a  long-standing 
as  one  of  the  most  western 
he  north  African  nations.  Since 
lndepe|idence.  the  free  spirit  of  the  Al- 
people  has  blossomed  and  the 
of  a  modem  Western  nation 
more  striking.  Nevertheless, 
Algerian  people  retain  the  quiet 
and  religious  awareness  that  is 
with  the  Islamic  culture, 
challenges  and  long-standing 
still  stretch  before  Algeria. 
Nonetheless,  the  courage  and  determina- 
have  marked  the  history  of 
oud  nation  offer  encouragement 
thofce  who  look  forward  to  its  future 
leader  among  the  Moslem  nations 
East. 

a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Algeria 
as  their  celebrate  their  hard-won  inde- 
pende:  ice. 
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taace  Speech  of  the  Honorable 
Clark,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
Geofcral  of  the  United  States,  at  Testi- 
al  Dinner  in  His  Honor,  Given  by 
Colonel  Francis  Vigo  Post  No. 
109ft,  American  Legion,  at  die  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  Dty,  October  2, 
196> 


INTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
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Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 

,  on  Saturday  evening,  October 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 

testi)nonial  dinner  In  honor  of  the  Hon- 

Ramsey  Clark,  the  Deputy  Attor- 

of  the  United  States,  given 

Colonel  Francis  Vigo  Post  No. 

American  Legion,  at  the  Waldorf - 

in  New  York  City. 

the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  imanlmous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  include  the  following  accept- 
ance !  peech  delivered  by  the  Deputy  At- 
torne3  General  of  the  United  States  on 
this  o<  casion.  together  with  the  evening's 
progrijn  and  a  list  of  the  guests  of 
honor ; 


Acceptance  Speech  of  the  Honorable  Ram- 
sey Clark,  the  Deputy  Attornet  Genekal 
OF  THE  United  States,  at  Colonel  Francis 
Vigo  Post  No.  1093,  American  Legion,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City 

Tomorrow  is  an  historic  day  for  tlie  Nation 
and  for  our  greatest  port  of  entry.  New  York 
City.  For  on  Liberty  Island,  President  John- 
son will  sign  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1965  and  decades  of  Injustice  will 
end. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Dooley  observed:  "As  a  pilgrim 
father  that  missed  the  first  boat,  I  must  raise 
one  clarion  voice  against  the  invasion  Iv 
this  fair  land  by  the  paupers  and  anarchists 
of  Europe.  Ye  bet  I  must — because  I'm  here 
first.  In  them  days  America  was  their  refuge 
as  the  oppressed  in  all  the  world  *  •  •  but 
as  I  tell  ye.  'tis  different  now.  I  don't  know 
why  tis  different,  but  tis  different.  Tls  time 
we  put  our  back  against  the  open  door  and 
keep  out  the  savage  horde." 

Even  today  we  sense  the  presence  of  old 
fears.  Irrational,  they  ignore  the  fact  so 
forcefully  demonstrated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy that  we  are  a  nation  of  immigrants. 
When  we  speak  of  the  great  contributions 
made  by  the  foreign  born  in  this  country, 
we  obscure  the  truth — the  foreign  born  are 
only  the  more  recent  immigrants.  This  Na- 
tion, a  melting  pot  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  is  comprised  of  the  foreign  born  and 
their  children.  There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
among  us  who  can  say  with  Will  Rogers  that 
his  ancestors  were  at  the  dock  to  meet  the 
^fayflcnceT. 

But  more  pertinent  Is  the  ignorance  illus- 
trated by  such  fear.  Immigration  today  is 
a  fundamentally  different  phenomena  than 
In  days  gone  by. 

From  1880  to  1920  more  than  23  million 
foreigners  came  to  this  country.  Today.  Im- 
migration is  by  comparison,  a  trickle.  Thus, 
more  than  a  million  new  Americans  arrived 
on  these  shores  in  1905.  1906,  1907,  1910, 
1913.  and  in  1914;  years  when  our  total  jxjpu- 
lation  was  less  than  one-half  the  present. 
Years  when  only  2  million  births  were 
recorded  including  babies  of  the  foreign 
born. 

Today,  quota  immigration  is  only  160,000 
people  while  more  than  4  million  Infants  are 
born  each  year  and  California  alone  increases 
its  population  by  more  than  one-half  million 
annually. 

There  were  as  many  foreign  bom  living  In 
the  United  States  in  1890.  9  "4  million,  as 
there  are  today,  but  then  they  comprised  15 
percent  of  the  total  population,  while  today 
they  are  only  5  percent.  In  1910.  there  were 
nearly  4  million  more  foreign  bom  living  In 
this  country  than  there  are  today. 

The  needs  of  the  Nation  In  immigration 
are  essentially  different  and  our  policy  must 
recognize  this  fact  and  fulfill  these  needs. 
As  Vice  President  Humphrey  has  pointed 
out:  "The  present  system  Is  cruel,  un- 
workable, discriminatory  and  illogical."  It 
is  absolutely  Incompatible  with  the  Ideals  of 
our  system  of  government  and  as  such 
threatens  great  Injury  to  our  Image,  our 
institutions  and  ourselves. 

This  Nation  was  brought  forth  with  the 
declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Listed  as  grievances  against  the  King  In 
that  declaration  were  his  cruel  policies  which 
"•  •  •  Endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States;  refusing  to  pass  others 
(or)  to  encourage  their  immigration  hither." 

Yet,  for  decades  we  have  fostered  an  Immi- 
gration policy  harmful  to  the  Nation,  that 
discriminates  on  the  basis  of  national  origin. 
President  Truman  told  us  in  1952:  "The  idea 
behind  this  discriminatory  policy  was,  to 
put  It  boldly,  that  Americans  with  English 
or  Irish  names  were  better  people  and  better 
citizens  than  Americans  with  Italian  or  C3reek 
or  Polish  names  •  •  •  such  a  concept  la 
utterly  unworthy  of  our  traditions  and  oxir 
ideals." 


To  see  the  senseless  injury  caused  by  this 
policy  we  need  only  consider  Italy.  Remem- 
ber that  between  1890  and  1910,  20  percent 
of  the  immigrants  to  this  country  came  from 
Italy.  Remember  that  only  one  nation  haa 
contributed  more  Immigrants  than  Italy 
Remember  that  In  1960,  New  York  City  had 
more  people  of  Italian  birth  than  did  Rome, 
Remember  the  thousands  of  Italian  families 
that  are  separated  by  our  Immigration  laws. 
Remember  that  Italy,  the  freedom  loving 
people  of  Italy  and  the  Government  of  Italy 
are  our  strong  and  loyal  ally  and  that  a 
strong  and  vital  Italy  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Remember 
the  immense  scientific  and  Intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  Italy  In  these  days  when  brain- 
power and  the  drain  of  brainpower  deter- 
mines  the  course  of  nations. 

Then  look  at  our  national  origins  system 
wlilch  expires  today.  Fewer  than  6,000  quota 
immigrants  from  Italy  a  year.  A  backlog 
of  132,000  applications  for  Immigration. 
Compare  this  to  Ireland  which  has  used 
barely    one-third    of    its   quota    annually. 

The  loser  has  been  the  American  people, 
our  Nation  and  our  ideals.  We  might  re- 
member the  sad  irony  of  Mr.  Dooley  who 
saw  how  to  keep  the  savage  horde  away: 
"They'se  wan  sure  way  to  keep  them  out," 
he  said. 

"Whats  that?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Teach  them  all  about  our  Institutions  be- 
fore they  come,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 

For  surely  this  Is  the  moral  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  If  they  were  tmderstood  to  reflect 
the  ideals  of  America,  few  would  care  to  Join 
us. 

We  cannot  fear  to  face  the  world  or  the 
needs  of  our  times.  We  must  Invite  to  this 
land  of  freedom  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
and  all  races  equally.  We  must  offer  equal 
Justice  to  the  people  of  all  nations  and  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  conduct  our  interna- 
tional affairs  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation.  We  must  not  permit  our  laws  to 
cause  that  most  tragic  occurrence — the  sep- 
aration of  families,  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  of  loved  ones.  We  must 
have  laws  that  afford  the  country  a  pre- 
eminent position  In  the  search  for  brain 
power,  for  human  skills  and  Imagination. 
We  must  have  a  policy  which  enables  this 
Nation  to  harbor  and  save  the  refugee  from 
natural  and  political  disaster,  from  persecu- 
tion and  dictatorship.  We  must  have  a 
policy  which  causes  a  constant  inquiry, 
study,  and  consultation  Into  the  current 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  immigration.  We 
must  have  a  system  which  is  guided,  intel- 
ligent,  effective   and,   above   all.   Just. 

Tomorrow,  President  Johnson  at  the  Stat- 
ue of  Liberty,  a  great  moment  in  American 
history,  will  sign  into  law  a  bill  to  achieve 
these   ends. 

Then  we  can  square  our  ideals  with  our 
acts,  for  as  President  Johnson  said  when  he 
asked  the  Congress  for  this  new  law,  "No 
move  could  more  effectively  reaffirm  oiir 
fundamental  belief  that  a  man  is  to  be 
Judged,  and  Judged  exclusively,  on  his  worth 
as  a  human  being." 

Program 

National  anthem:  Roe  De  Jon  and  bis 
orchestra. 

Invocation  by  the  Most  Reverend  James  E. 
McManus,  CJ5.S.R.,  D.D.,  representing  His 
Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  arch- 
bishop of  New  York. 

Greetings  by  the  Honorable  Paul  R.  Rao, 
Jr.,  tax  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Presentation  of  the  toastmaster,  commis- 
sioner of  water  supply,  gas,  and  electricity, 
the  Honorable  Armand  D'Angelo,  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  P.  Rao,  Jr. 

Interlude:  Harry  Hershfleld  (Mr.  New 
Yorker),  noted  humorist,  columnist,  radio, 
and  television  personality. 
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Presentation  of  a  past  commander's  pin 
to  Comdr.  Prank  P.  Costa  by  the  Honorable 
Abraham  D.  Beame,  comptroller,  city  of  New 

Presentation  of  scliolarships  to  John  P. 
PlDia  Pordham  University  School  of  Law; 
Stephen  A.  Russo,  New  York  University 
School  of  Law;  William  P.  Tueting,  Colvunbla 
University  School  of  Law;  by  the  Honorable 
John   J.    Rooney.   U.S.    Congressman.    New 

Presentation  of  the  Kenneth  P.  Stelnrelch 
Memorial  Award  to  Simon  Peter  Gourdlne, 
eraduate  of  Fordham  University  School  of 
Law,  by  the  Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark,  Associ- 
ate Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Presentation  of  American  Legion  Award 
to  the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Wagner,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Acceptance  by  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Benediction  by  Capt.  Joshua  L.  Goldberg, 
Chaplains'  Corps.  USN  (retired) . 

Guests  of  Honor 

Col.  Paul  Akst,  the  New  York  City  Director 
of  Selective  Service. 

Hon.  James  J.  Andrews,  former  superin- 
tendent, U.S.  Assay  Office. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Arnold,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Treadway  Inns. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Aurelio,  Justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  New  York. 

Hon.  Lawrence  H.  Baer,  regional  director, 
VS.  Civil  Service  Commission,  New  York 
region. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Barry,  president.  Circle  Line. 

Hon.  Howard  Easier,  clerk,  U.S.  Cvistoms 
Court. 

Hon.  Abraham  D.  Beame,  comptroller,  city 

of  New  York. 

Comdr.  Charles  Becker,  United  Spanish  War 
Veteran. 

Hon.  Carmine  S.  BelUno,  former  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President. 

Dr.  Benedict  Benigno,  prominent  New  York 
physician. 

Dr.  G.  Bonaccolto,  professor  of  ophthal- 
mology. New  York  University. 

Hon.  William  E.  Boyland,  president  of  the 
Tax  Commission,  city  of  New  York. 

Hon.  George  M.  Bragallnl,  vice  president. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Harry  Brandt,  president,  Brandt 
Theaters. 

Comdr.  Alfonso  A.  Calabrese,  New  York 
County  commander,  American  Legion. 

Hon.  John  M.  Cannella,  Judge,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Hon.  David  P.  Cardoza,  supervising  customs 
agent,  region  1,  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Past  Cmdr.  Michael  J.  CasUn,  New  York 
County  Council,  V.F.W. 

Hon.  Bradford  N.  Clark,  commissioner  of 
public  works,  city  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark,  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Dr.  John  V.  Connorton.  deputy  mayor-city 
administrator,  city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Alexander  J.  Conte,  director  of  tumor 
clinic  and  associate  attending  surgeon,  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital. 

Hon.  Albert  Conway,  former  chief  Judge 
of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

Hon.  James  Corines,  executive  assistant  to 
the  commissioner  of  licenses. 

Mr.  Prank  P.  Costa,  past  commander.  Col- 
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PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
my  deep  concern  over  a  widen- 
on  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws, 
know,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
has  before  It  S.  1698,  a  bank 
bill,  which  would  In  effect  wipe 
antitrust  laws  for  the  banking 
This  far-reaching  legislation 
(  st  certain  to  be  a  major  item  of 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
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bill,  on  its  face,  goes  only  to  the 

of  the  application  of  antitrust 

banks.    However,  the  legislation 

an  opening  wedge  in  a 

weakening  of  the  antitrust  stat- 

which  our  American  competi- 

enterprise  system  operates. 
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genera  ly. 

The  antitrust  laws  traditionally  have 
been  t  le  bulwark  protecting  small  busi- 
ness aid  preventing  the  domination  of 
our  ecjnomy  by  a  few  big  businesses. 
Even  V  ith  our  present  antitrust  laws,  we 
still  fuid  widespread  instances  of  price 
fixing,  anticompetitive  practices,  and  a 
steady  wave  of  mergers  leading  to  bigger 
and  bi  rger  monopwlies.    Free  enterprise 
cannot    exist   without   strong   antitrust 
laws  fairly  and  thoroughly  administered, 
intent  in  favor  of  these 
laws  has  been  plain  ever  since 
of  the  Sherman  Act  in  1890. 
pblicy  was  reemphasized  with  the 
;  of  the  Clayton  Act  in  1914,  and 
strengthened  by  the  passage  of 
amendments  and  laws  since  that 
In  addition,  the  enforcement  of 
laws   is   a   bipartisan   belief, 
antitrust  laws  that  would  protect 
e4>nomic  system  from  domination 
concentrations  of  power  have 
the  goals  of  all  political  parties. 
,  proponents  of  S.  1698  and  similar 
I  lerger  bills  propose  that  the  Con- 
urn  it5  back  on  this  longstanding 
and  return  the  banking  industry 
eventually  the  whole  business  com- 
to  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
Witltout  question,  the  banking  indus- 
txy  has  tremendous  impact  on  all  busi- 
nesses   Therefore,  the  question  of  anti- 
trust   application    to    banks    takes    on 
added  meaning  in  this  field.    Since  all 
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business  is  vitally  dependent  on  the 
commercial  banking  system,  a  competi- 
tive marketplace  in  which  the  bank  cus- 
tomer can  choose  the  institution  which 
best  fits  his  needs  is  imperative.  But 
if  a  small  group  of  big  banks  dominates 
the  availability  of  credit  to  businessmen, 
then  freedom  of  choice  is  destroyed  and, 
in  effect,  the  bank  can  control  the  entire 
business  commimity.  Already  in  this 
country  100  of  the  Nation's  14,000  banks 
control  approximately  half  of  all  com- 
merical  bank  deposits,  and  those  huge 
institutions  also  have  interlocking  direc- 
tors with  the  Nation's  largest  nonbank- 
ing  corporations. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  illegal  but 
growing  trend  among  the  larger  banks 
to  enter  into  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  nonbanking  businesses,  such  as  the 
selling  of  insurance,  automobile  and 
other  equipment  rental,  travel  agencies, 
credit  card  business,  computer  services, 
and  securities  underwriting,  to  name 
only  a  few.  The  list  of  nonbanking 
services  being  provided  by  banks  grows 
longer  every  year.  All  of  the  nonbank- 
ing services  which  banks  now  offer  are 
also  performed  by  independent  business- 
men. The  businesses  providing  these 
nonbanking  services  are  subject  to  the 
full  force  of  the  antitrust  laws.  If  S. 
1698  were  passed,  it  would  clearly  put 
these  competitors  of  banks  at  a  further 
disadvantage  because  the  antitrust  laws 
would  not  apply  equally  to  all.  Is  this 
equal  justice  under  law? 

Elimination  of  the  antitrust  laws  is 
also  a  big  threat  to  the  small  independ- 
ent banks.  Enactment  of  the  bank 
merger  bill  would,  of  course,  provide  a 
field  day  for  the  large  banks,  which  seem 
to  have  an  endless  appetite  for  swallow- 
ing up  their  smaller  competitors. 

As  banks  disappear  in  these  mergers, 
the  sources  of  credit  for  small  businesses 
and  the  consumer  shrink.  Unlike  big 
businesses,  the  consumer  and  the  small 
business  must  usually  depend  on  sources 
of  money  close  to  their  home  areas. 
Concentration  of  banking  facilities  elim- 
inates competition,  raises  the  cost  of 
money,  and  limits  the  supply  of  credit 
for  these  small  borrowers.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate fact  that  big  banks  prefer  to 
deal  with  big  customers. 

Passage  of  S.  1698,  effectively  exempt- 
ing banks  from  the  antitrust  laws,  could 
lead  ultimately  to  the  end  of  antitrust 
application  to  all  businesses  and  finally 
the  demise  of  our  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

IXiring  the  closing  days  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  a  group  of 
members  of  your  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  met  in  an  illegal  rump  ses- 
sion. Following  this  rump  session,  they 
illegally  reported  a  bank  merger  bill,  S. 
1698,  and  without  properly  informing 
this  body  sent  the  bill  and  an  alleged 
committee  report  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a  rule 
on  this  illegally  reported  bill,  S.  1698, 
from  the  House  Rules  Committee  when 
the  Congress  meets  in  January,  I  shall 
request  an  appearance  before  that  body 
and  state  that  this  legislation  was  not 
legally  reported  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.    In  addition,  if  S. 


1698  should  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  shall  make  a  point  of  order  against  this 
bill  and  show  that  the  conduct  leading  to 
the  presentation  of  this  bill  to  the  House 
constitutes  violations  of  a  number  of 
rules  of  the  House  and  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  know  that  this  body  shares  my  con- 
cern over  this  bill  and  its  long-range  Im- 
plications  in  the  antitrust  area.  What 
the  Members  of  this  89th  Congress  do 
about  this  legislation  undoubtedly  will 
affect  the  American  people  and  the 
American  economy  for  years  to  come. 

To  inform  the  House  of  the  real  im- 
pact of  this  legislation — indicating  how 
far  it  goes  in  eliminating  the  antitrust 
laws — I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers concerning  S.  1698  and  related 
bills: 

The  Trcth  About  the  Bank  Merger  Bill— 
66  Questions  and  Answers 

I.  How  S.  1698  would  exempt  bank  mergers 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

II.  Why  the  antitrust  laws  should  continue 
to  apply  to  the  banking  industry. 

m.  The  real  reason  why  the  banking  lobby 
wants  to  amend  the  bank  merger  laws. 

IV.  What  would  happen  to  all  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  If  S.  1698  became  law? 

V.  Can  the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies be  counted  on  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est In  supervising  the  banks? 

I.    HOW  S.    1698    WOULD  EXEMPT  BANK   MERGERS 
FROM    THE    ANTrTRUST   UVWS 

1.  What  is  a  bank  merger? 

A  merger  Is  a  transaction  whereby  two  or 
more  banks  combine  or  consolidate  so  that 
only  one  bank  remains,  thus  reducing  compe- 
tition. 

2.  What  Is  S.  1698? 

S.  1698  Is  a  very  Important  bank  merger 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  on  June  11,  1965, 
and  was  sent  over  to  the  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives where  It  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3.  How  would  S.  1698  change  the  law  If 
enacted  In  the  next  session  of  Congress  start- 
ing In  January? 

S.  1698  would  excuse  from  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  more  than  2,200  bank 
mergers  since  1950,  even  Including  illegal 
mergers  reducing  competition  and  leading 
to  monopoly. 

4.  Would  S.  1698  affect  bank  mergers  al- 
ready in  the  courts,  even  cases  where  the 
mergers  have  actuaUy  been  found  illegal  by 
the  Judge? 

Yes,  It  would.  S.  1698  as  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Hooise  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
excuses  even  those  bank  mergers  adjudged 
illegal,  except  where  final  action  undoing  the 
merger  has  already  taken  place. 

5.  Would  S.  1698  change  the  antitrust  laws 
as  to  future  bank  mergers? 

Yes,  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  only  30  days  in 
which  to  file  an  antitrust  suit  following 
banking  agency  approval  of  a  merger. 

6.  If  S.  1698  becomes  law,  who  will  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  approving  bank 
mergers? 

The  authority  will  rest  with  the  three  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agencies,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  State  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  national 
banks;  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  for  State-chartered  banks  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

7.  Can  the  public  expect  its  Interests  to 
be  protected  by  the  three  banking  agencies 
in  approving  bank  mergers? 
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There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the 
three  bank  supervisory  agencies  are  pres- 
ently operating  in  the  public  Interest  or  that 
tuey  will  operate  in  the  public  Interest  In 
the  future  unless  Congress  changes  certain 
laws  to  make  them  more  susceptible  to  con- 
trol by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government.  The  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies do  not  come  to  Congress  for  appropriated 
funds,  but  obtain  their  funds  from  the  banks, 
the  institutions  they  are  supposed  to  super- 
vise. There  have  been  numerous  cases  in  the 
past  in  wiiich  the  bank  supervisory  agencies 
have  placed  the  Interests  of  the  bankers 
ahead  of  the  public  interest. 

8.  Will  the  passage  of  S.  1698  preclude  the 
possibility  of  private  antitrust  suits  brought 
against  a  bank  merger? 

Yes.  S.  1698  states  that  no  action,  public 
or  private,  may  be  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  overturn  a  bank  merger  after 
a  30-day  period. 

9.  If  S.  1698  became  law  would  all  futiu-e 
mergers  be  protected  against  antitrust  attack 
by  the  Justice  Department  forever? 

Yes.  If  the  Justice  Department  does  not 
bring  an  action  against  a  merger  within  30 
days  of  the  time  the  merger  is  approved  by 
the  appropriate  bank  supervisory  agency, 
an  attack  on  that  merger  would  be  barred 
forever  regardless  of  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects which  were  an  outgrowth  of  that 
merger. 

10.  Since  there  would  be  no  possibility  or 
rectifying  a  merger  which  did.  In  fact,  violate 
the  antitrust  laws,  but  had  been  approved 
by  the  bank  regulatory  agencies,  will  there 
be  a  provision  for  public  hearings  before 
these  agencies  prior  to  approval  of  the 
merger? 

No.  No  adversary-type  hearings  are  re- 
quired under  the  legislation  nor  are  they 
contemplated  by  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies, which  traditionally  have  conducted 
their  affairs  In  secret. 

11.  Would  passage  of  S.  1698  increase 
merger  trends  In  banking? 

Most  probably,  yes,  because  S.  1698  would 
give  greater  weight  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies,  which  have  ap- 
proved over  90  percent  of  all  bank  merger 
applications  since  1960,  and  less  weight  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  Jtistice  Department 
which  traditionally  has  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

12.  If  S.  1698  makes  bank  mergers  easier, 
will  this  create  an  incentive  for  other  banks 
to  merge? 

It  is  true  that  mergers  of  banks  in  particu- 
lar communities  have  encotuaged  other 
banks  in  the  same  corrununity  to  merge  In 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  larger  bank  cre- 
ated by  the  original  merger.  Thus,  concen- 
tration in  banking  becomes  greater  and 
greater  until  only  a  few  banks  In  the  com- 
munity control  the  entire  banking  business. 

13.  Will  S.  1698  set  precedent  for  further 
bank  legislation  to  remove  that  industry 
from  all  forms  of  governmental  safeguards? 

Definitely.  Once  banks  have  been  excused 
from  prosecution  under  the  antitriist  laws  in 
the  area  of  mergers,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  re- 
move banks  from  all  coverage  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  For  example,  such  a  move  would  al- 
low banks  to  conspire  to  fix  service  charges 
and  Interest  rates,  and  to  determine  among 
themselves  who  would  obtain  loans  and  who 
would  not. 

14.  What  other  adverse  effects  would  ensue 
If  banks  were  exempted  from  all  antitrust 
laws? 

One  very  Important  effect  would  be  to  put 
nonbanking  businesses  which  compete  with 
bajiks  at  a  disadvantage.  There  has  been  a 
growing  trend  among  banks  to  enter  into  an 
ever- increasing  number  of  nonbanking  busi- 
nesses, such  as  the  selling  of  Insurance,  au- 
tomobile and  other  equipment  rental,  travel 
agent  services,  the  credit  card  business,  com- 
puter services,  and  investment  management. 
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Nonbanking  competitors^ which  compete  with 
banks  would  clearly  be  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause the  antitrust  laws  would  not  apply 
equally  to  all  competitors. 

15.  May  a  national  bank  own  any  amoimt 
of  nonbanking  corporate  stock,  including  a 
controlling  interest?  May  a  national  laank 
own  other  banks  in  foreign  states?  May  a 
national  bank  own  Investment  banking  or 
brokerage  corporations?  May  a  national 
bank  own  finance  companies?  May  a  na- 
tional bank,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  own 
automobile  dealerships?  May  a  national 
bank  own  savings  and  loan  companies?  May 
a  national  bank  own  a  chain  of  drugstores? 
May  a  national  bank  own  a  chain  of  gasoline 
stations? 

According  to  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  a  national  bank  may  own 
any  amount  of  corporate  stock — including  a 
controlling  interest — "or  purposes  properly 
incident  to  its  banking  business."  More- 
over, the  Comptroller  claims  that  "what  Is 
'properly  Incident'  to  banking  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  'Comptroller  in  light  of  de- 
velopments of  banking  and  banking 
services.' " 

Based  on  the  Comptroller's  ruling.  Justi- 
fication can  be  found  for  any  business  as 
being  Incidental  to  banking  If  that  business 
uses  or  borrows  money.  The  Comptroller's 
rulings  have  put  banks  in  the  Insurance  biisl- 
ness,  in  the  automobile  and  equipment  rental 
business.  In  the  travel  agent  business,  in  the 
credit  card  business,  in  the  computer  services 
business,  and  in  the  Investment  manage- 
ment business,  among  many  others. 

16.  If  banks  were  exempt  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws,  would  nonbank- 
ing companies  which  are  controlled  by  a 
bank  be  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws? 
For  example,  if  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
acquired  control  of  Esso  and  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  acquired  con- 
trol of  Texaco  and  the  two  banks  merged 
could  these  oil  companies  violate  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts  without  fear  of  pros- 
ecution? 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  obtaining  such  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  nonbanking  businesses 
certainly  exists. 

n.    WHY     THE     ANTITRUST     LAWS     SHOULD     CON- 
TINUE TO  APPLY  TO  THE  BANKING  INDUSTRY 

17.  How  do  bank  mergers  harm  the  pub- 
lic and  why  are  the  antitrust  laws  Import- 
ant to  protect  the  public? 

Bank  mergers  harm  the  public  by  permit- 
ting big  banks  to  gobble  up  smaller  compet- 
ing banks.  Without  effective  competition, 
banks  can  charge  higher  Interest  rates  on 
loans,  and  higher  service  charges  and  other 
fees;  they  can  also  pay  lower  Interest  rates 
on  savings  and  time  deposits.  The  anti- 
trust laws  are  the  only  protection  the  pub- 
lic has  to  assure  sound  and  healthy  comi>etl- 
tion  between  banks  so  that  the  public  is 
not  "gouged." 

'^18.  Have  banks  gouged  the  public  through 
secret  agreements  or  by  otherwise  eliminat- 
ing competition  in  recent  years? 

Yes.  In  1964  about  one  dozen  banks  in 
Minnesota  were  found  guilty  of  a  criminal 
conspiracy  to  fix  Interest  rates,  service 
charges,  and  loan  conditions,  in  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  were  fined  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

19.  How  serious  has  ttte  merger  trend  been 
in  the  banking  Industry  In  this  country? 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem.  Since  1950 
there  have  been  over  2.200  bank  mergers. 
Because  of  this  Congress  passed  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960,  which  was  intended  to 
stem  the  steadily  rising  tide  of  bank  mer- 
gers. Because  of  the  lack  of  effective  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  by  the  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies  the  trend  in  bank  mer- 
gers has  continued  virtually  unabated. 
These  agencies  have  approved  over  700  bank 
mergers   in    the    last   5    years.     Commercial 


bank  mergers  averaged  166  a  year  in  the  4 
years  1956  through  1959,  and  151  a  year  from 
1961  through  1965. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  5  banks 
control  over  50  percent  of  the  deposits 
in  each  of  23  States;  5  banks  control  over 
70  percent  of  the  deposits  in  each  of  11 
States;  and  5  banks  control  over  90  percent  of 
the  deposits  in  each  of  5  States.  Thxis,  in 
each  of  39  States  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
commercial  bank  deposits  are  controlled  by 
only  5  banks. 

20.  What  is  a  specific  example  of  Increased 
concentration  of  banking  since  World 
Warn? 

One  of  the  most  Important  examples  is 
what  has  Uken  place  in  New  York  City,  prob- 
ably Uie  most  important  banking  market  in 
the  world.  In  1946  there  were  25  banks  in 
New  York  City  which  were  members  of  the 
bank  clearinghouse.  Tlirough  more  than  a 
dozen  mergers  over  the  last  20  years  this 
figure  has  been  cut  by  more  than  half. 
Today  there  are  only  10  banks  in  New  York 
City  that  are  members  of  the  clearinghouse. 

Another  example  is  the  fact  that  the  Bank 
of  America  alone  holds  38.6  percent  of  the 
deposits  of  all  commercial  banks  In  the  State 
of  California,  the  largest  and  fastest  growing 
btate  In  the  Union. 

21.  Why  should  the  consumer  be  concerned 
over  bank  mergers  and  concentration  of 
banking  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Institutions? 

The  whole  reason  for  oiu*  antitrust  laws 
Is  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  the  Amer- 
ican public,  from  all  unfair  and  antlcompeti- 
tive  practices.  Concentration  In  any  indus- 
try. Including  banking,  Inevitably  causes  rise 
In  prices,  increasingly  poor  quality  of  goods 
and  services,  the  concentration  of  economic 
and  political  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  exorbitant  profits  made  at  the  exj>ense  of 
the  consuming  public. 

22.  What  about  farmers — how  does  the  in- 
creasing concentration  of  banking  affect  the 
farming  community? 

One  of  the  trends  In  bank  mergers  has 
been  that  city  banks  have  been  rapidly  ab- 
sorbing rural  and  smalltown  Independent 
banks.  Therefore,  the  alterhatlve  credit 
sources  which  are  essential  to  the  farmers 
have  shrunk  tremendously  in  the  face  of  the 
large  number  of  bank  mergers  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  15  years.  Thus,  the 
farmer  is  today  more  than  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  the  big  city  banker,  who  traditionally  has 
never  been  responsive  to  the  farmer's  needs. 

23.  What  other  groups  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  weakening  of  the  antitrust 
laws  as  they  apply  to  banking? 

Among  others,  those  who  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  weakening  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banking  Include 
small  businessmen,  wage  earners,  savings  ^d 
loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and  all  other 
financial  Institutions. 

24.  Can  the  antitrust  laws  stem  the  tide 
of  bank  mergers? 

Yes.  if  enforced  vigorously  by  the  Justice 
Department.  The  only  bulwark  against  this 
trend  has  been  the  Department  of  Justice's 
action  against  eight  bank  mergers  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Even  though  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  extremely  cautious  In 
bringing  such  cases.  It  has  brought  cases 
against  the  most  outrageous  bank  mergers, 
those  which  created  undue  concentrations  in 
such  large  banking  centers  as  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, the  State  of  California,  St.  Louis,  Phlla- 
eelphla.  and  Lexington,  Ky.  The  bank  su- 
pervisory agencies  responsible  for  passing  on 
these  mergers  had  previously  approved  each 
one  of  them.  ^ 

25.  Is  It  Important  to  the  public  interest 
that  the  antitrust  laws  be  applied  to  the 
banking  Industry? 

There  Is  no  better  answer  to  this  question 
than  that  given  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t 
in  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  when 
the  Court  said:  "We  reject  the  position  that 
commercial  banking,  because  it  is  subject  to 
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legree  of    governmental  regulation. 
It  deals   in   the  Intangibles   of 
services  rather  than  in  the  man- 
or sale  of  tangible  commodities,  is 
Immune  from  the  anticompetitive 
undue  concentration.  •   •   •  There 
to  think  that  concentration  is 
to  the  free  play  of  competition 
than  in  other  service  industries. 
(Jontrary,  It  is  In  all  probability  more 
For  example,  banks  compete  to  fill 
needs    of    businessmen.      Small 
especially   are,    as   a    practical 
confined    to   their   locality    for   the 
of   their   credit   needs.     If   the 
3f  banks  in  their  locality  is  reduced, 
of  competition  for  filling  the  mar- 
business  borrowers'  needs  is  like- 
At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
ly    greater    diflaculty    in    obtaining 
likely  to  put  him  at  a  disadvantage 
larger    businesses    with    which    he 
In  this  fashion,  concentration  in 
accelerates    concentration    gener- 
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much  concentration  actually  ex- 

conunercial  banking  industry  in 

today? 

banking  industry  is  one  of  the  most 

c  >ncentrated  Industries  In  the  United 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  14  commer- 

In  this  coxintry  control  approxl- 

percent  of  all  commercial  bank  de- 

only  100  commercial  banks  con- 

)ercent  of  all  commercial  bank  de- 

the  United  States.    Therefore,  It  is 

that  further  concentration  within 

Industry  be  prevented. 

there  any  evidence  of  tangible  ad- 

to    the    public    when    mergers 

concentration  of  banking  in  a  par- 

( ommunity? 

recent  study  of  bank  concentration 

conununlties  across  the  country 

in   areas   where   competition    is 

intereslf  rates  on  savings  and  time 

are  lower  and   interest  charges  on 

higher  than   in  areas  where  there   is 

competition  among  banks.    In  addi- 

was  shown  in  the  Philadelphia  Na- 

1  lank  case,   in    which    the   Supreme 

that  the   merger  of   two  large 

banks   violated    the    antitrust 

subsequent   to   the    merger    the 

bank  In  every  case  chose  to  charge 

the  highest  of  the  rates  and 

charges    charged    by    the    separate 

the  banks  merged.    There  have 

complaints  after  other  recent 

such  as  one  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 

1965. 

about  the   argtunent  that,   be- 

are  strictly  regulated   by   both 

and  State  agencies,  they  need  not 

to  the  antitrust  laws? 
rguments  is  not  valid.     Banking  is 
Industry,   not  a  strictly  regu- 
There  Is  no  similarity  at  all 
bank  supervision,  which  is  carried 
Insure    the    financial    soundness    of 
Institutions,  and  the  strict  govern- 
regulatlon  of  public  utilities,   such 
companies  and  electric  power 
es.     Government    agencies    do    not 
charges,  interest  rate   charges,  or 
Neither  do  they  determine  the 
}r  the  quantity  of  banking  services 
be  offered  the  public.     Further- 
are  perfectly  free  to  choose  with 
hey    wish    to    do    business.     These 
ire  not  available  to  fully  regulated 
which  in  return  have  a  territorial 
must   charge   rates   fixed   by   the 
provide  services  determined  by 
and  serve  all  comers.     The 
egulated  industries  are  to  some  ex- 
from   the   application   of   the 
laws,  but  the  price  they  miist  pay 
rate  of  return  on  their  capital  In- 
and   a   semigovernmental    status, 
tther  hand,  banking  Is  a  competitive 
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free  enterprise  Industry  with  no  such  restric- 
tions. 

29.  When  applying  the  antimerger  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banks,  have 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  courts  only 
considered  the  narrow  economic  Impact  of  a 
reduction  In  competition  In  an  area  or  have 
they  taken  a  broader  view,  considering  such 
matters  as  the  effect  of  the  merger  on  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community? 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  courts 
have  always  viewed  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  broadly  and  have  considered 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
as  one  aspect  of  the  overall  impact  of  a 
proposed  merger  on  competition.  Tlierefore, 
when  a  court  rules  that  a  merger  violates  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  does  so  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  aspects  of  the  public  Interest  in- 
volved. 

30.  What  about  the  problem  of  divesti- 
ture? Isn't  it  very  difficult  to  split  up  a 
bank,  creating  much  hardship  for  the  in- 
vestors, depositors,  and  the  public? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  divestiture  creates 
serious  problems,  but  this  Is  true  in  all 
antitrust  cases  in  which  a  court  orders  the 
breaking  up  of  a  business  enterprise,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  banks.  In  order  to  elim- 
inate the  need  for  divestiture  there  have 
been  proposals  to  permit  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  automatic  injunctions  against 
mergers  pending  completion  of  litigation  in 
antitrust  cases.  The  banks  have  opposed 
these  proposals.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
divestiture  is  not  a  new  remedy  but  is  a 
traditional  and  well-established  one  in  the 
field  of  antitrust.  Without  the  power  to 
order  dlvestltvire.  the  antitrust  laws  would 
be  useless  because  there  would  be  no  effective 
way  to  enforce  statutes  which  restrict 
mergers  and  prohibit  tendencies  toward 
monopoly. 

31.  Are  the  banks  which  are  presently  In- 
volved in  litigation  over  the  legality  of  their 
mergers  being  treated  unfairly? 

These  banks  most  definitely  are  not  being 
treated  unfairly.  When  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment brought  action  against  these  six  mer- 
gers the  banks  argued  against  the  Court 
granting  an  injunction  which  would  prevent 
the  banks  from  merging  pending  final  de- 
termination by  the  Court.  The  banks  argued 
that  the  proper  and  feasible  remedy  for  the 
Government  if  the  mergers  were  found  il- 
legal was  divestiture.  Therefore,  the  banks 
themselves  agreed  to  divest  If  they  lost  the 
cases.  As  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
stated  in  his  testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  It  111  behooves  these  banks  now 
to  claim  that  divestiture  Is  Imfxjsslble  when 
at  the  time  the  cases  were  brought  they 
themselves  stated  that  this  was  a  sviitable 
remedy.  Thus,  there  Is  no  question  that 
these  banks  are  being  treated  fairly  In  every 
way. 

32.  Has  the  Justice  Department  used  the 
antitrust  laws  to  luiduly  handicap  legitimate 
mergers  in  the  bank  indiostry? 

Definitely  not.  Since  1950  there  have  been 
2.200  bank  mergers.  The  Justice  Department 
has  taken  action  against  only  eight  of  these 
mergers.  If  the  mergers  challenged  had  in- 
volved small  banks,  there  would  have  been 
no  great  lobbying  campaign  for  this  legis- 
lation. However,  the  six  mergers  now  under 
challenge  Involve  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful banks  in  the  country. 

33.  Who  opposes  S.  1698? 

Some  of  the  strongest  opposition  to  S. 
1698  has  come  from  objective  observers  such 
as  professors  of  law  and  economics  at  uni- 
versities around  the  country.  A  number  of 
them  testified  against  S.  1698  before  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, a  special  subcommittee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  after  carefully  studjring  S. 
1698,  wrote  a  report  strongly  opposing  all  as- 
pects of  S.  1698.  as  well  as  any  attempt  to 


weaken  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  apply  to 
banking.  The  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  largest  association  rep> 
resenting  small  banks  in  this  country,  ha« 
also  strongly  opposed  the  adoption  of  a. 
1698.  Others  opposing  the  passage  of  S.  1698 
include  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  small  business 
groups,  and  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

34.  Was  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  invited  to  testify  on  S.  1698  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency? 

He  certainly  was  and  his  testimony  was  in 
strong  opposition  to  all  the  provisions  of 
S.  1698.  Also,  several  prominent  Senators 
testified  in  opposition  to  S.  1698. 

in.  THE  REAL  REASON  WHY  THE  BANKING 
LOBBY  WANTS  TO  AMEND  THE  BANK  MERCER 
LAWS 

35.  What  is  the  real  reason  behind  the 
tremendous  pressure  for  the  adoption  of  s 
1698? 

The  Justice  Department  has  six  cases  pend- 
ing against  bank  mergers  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  In  two  of  these  cases, 
the  Manufactiu-ers  Hanover  merger  in  New 
York  City  and  the  Lexington  Bank  merger  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Federal  courts  have  already 
found  that  the  mergers  violated  the  anti- 
trust laws.  These  six  banks  are  trying  to 
obtain  special  treatment;  that  Is,  forgive- 
ness for  themselves  for  violations  of  Federal 
law  that  everyone  else  must  obey. 

36.  Is  S.  1698  essentially  private  or  special 
Interest  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  six 
banks? 

This  is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Con- 
gressman Todd,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  who 
opposes  S.  1698,  has  Introduced  six  private 
bills  for  relief  of  these  banks  for  considera- 
tion as  private  legislation  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

37.  Is  it  unusual  for  private  businesses  to 
come  to  Congress  seeking  special  exemption 
from  Federal  laws  which  are  already  on  the 
books? 

This  is,  indeed,  an  unusual  request.  A 
number  of  witnesses  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Subcommittee,  Including 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  Federal  Reserve  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  deplored  such  a  blatant  at- 
tempt to  obtain  special  treatment.  As  Gov- 
ernor Robertson  pointed  out,  such  action 
breeds  disrespect  for  our  laws  and  for  the 
Judicial  system,  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide under  our  Constitution  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  for  all,  not  special  tratment. 

38.  Is  there  any  legitimate  need  for  S. 
1698? 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
indicate  that  there  is  no  legitimate  need  for 
amending  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

39.  What  are  the  arguments  used  by  the 
banks  respecting  their  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion? 

The  proponents  of  S.  1698  claim  that  the 
law  Is  confused  and  that  the  Ijanks  are  un- 
certain as  to  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  banking. 

40.  Is  this  a  legitimate  claim? 

Not  at  all.  It  is  only  a  smokescreen.  In 
plain  fact,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  in 
June  of  1963,  it  has  been  clearly  understood 
that  the  antimerger  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  do  apply  to  bank- 
ing. It  has  always  been  understood  that  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  applies  to  banking. 
Therefore,  the  plain  truth  is  that  It  is  not 
lack  of  clarity  that  the  big  banks  are  really 
complaining  of.  What  disturbs  the  big 
banks  is  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  clearly  stated  that  all  the  major  anti- 
trust laws  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
banking  industry  as  It  does  to  other  Indus- 
tries. What  the  big  banks  really  want  Is  to 
obtain  special  treatment;  that  Is,  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 


41  Did  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  testify  on  S.  1698  before  the  Senate? 

Although  the  Attorney  General  has  the  re- 
Bponslblllty  to  enforce  our  antitrust  laws,  the 
l^ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  did 
not  have  the  Attorney  General  testify  on  a 
1698.  His  views  were,  therefore,  not  made 
fcnown  to  the  Senate. 

42.  Is  not  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion lobbying  vigorously  for  enactment  of  S. 

Yes  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
dominated  es  it  is  by  the  large,  big  city 
banks,  is  lobbying  vigorotisly  for  S.  1698. 
They  and  individual  member  banks  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  and  distributed 
thousands    of   pamphlets   In    support   of   S. 

1698. 

43.  What  other  forms  has  the  lobbying 
pressure  in  favor  of  S.  1698  taken? 

The  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank, 
one  of  the  banks  whose  merger  would  be  for- 
given under  S.  1698,  reported  that  it  spent 
over  $5,000  in  lobbying  expenses  in  support  of 
S.  1698.  There  have  also  been  reports  that 
businesses  which  have  received  loans  from 
some  of  the  banks  seeking  forgiveness  for 
violation  of  antitrust  laws  were  requested  to 
pressure  their  Congressmen  to  support  S. 
1698.  Attorneys  for  five  of  the  six  banks 
seeking  forgiveness  attempted  to  suppress  a 
report  of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  by  unfairly  attacking 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  as  having 
conflicts  of  interest  or  being  biased.  This 
American  Bar  Association  subcommittee  had 
recommended  unanimously  that  Congress  de- 
feat S.  1698. 

44.  Why  is  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation so  Interested  Ln  bank  merger  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  1698? 

The  Supreme  Court  case  nailing  down  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers  was  decided  back  in  June  1963,  over 
2  years  ago.  The  ABA  annual  resolutions 
adopted  in  convention  in  1963  did  not  even 
mention  bank  mergers.  In  early  1964,  an- 
other bank  merger  was  held  illegal  by  the 
courts,  yet  the  1964  ABA  convention  still  did 
not  adopt  a  resolution  calling  for  changes  In 
the  antitrust  laws.  Furthermore,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1965,  the  executive  manager  of  the 
ABA.  speaking  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  predicted, 
"Not  much  major  banking  legislation, 
whether  good  or  bad  from  the  industry's 
point  of  view,  is  to  be  expected  from  Con- 
gress this  year."  What  happened  to  make 
the  ABA  change  Its  mind  concerning  major 
banking  legislation  in  1965? 

On  March  10,  1965,  a  U.S.  district  court  In 
New  York  rendered  Its  decision  that  the 
merger  creating  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust,  a  $6  billion  Wall  Street  bank  and  the 
Nation's  fourth  largest,  violated  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

45.  Would  S.  1698  excuse  Manufacturers 
Hanover  from  this  court  ruling? 

Yes,  S.  1698  would  forgive  all  past  mergers 
where  "unmerglng"  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished, which  includes  Manufacturers  Han- 
over. 

46.  When  was  S.  1698  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  who  Introduced  It? 

S.  1698  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  April  5,  less  than  1 
month  after  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
decision,  but  approximately  2  years  after 
the  famous  Supreme  Court  case  holding  that 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  did  not  exempt 
banks  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

IV.  WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  TO  ALL  OF  OUR  ANTI- 
TRUST   LAWS    II"    8.    1698    BECAME   LAW? 

47.  Are  strong  antitrust  laws  Important 
In  industries  other  than  banking? 

Yes.  the  antitrust  laws  protect  the  public 
against  unfair  and  anticompetitive  practices 
in  all  other  industries,  not  Just  banking,  and 
it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system  depends  on  the  survival  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 


48.  What  would  happen  if  S.  1698  becomea 
law  and  all  the  other  powerful  Industry 
groups,  such  as  automobiles,  steel,  rubber, 
petroleum,  as  well  as  service  Industries,  ruc- 
ceeded  In  repealing  the  antitrust  laws? 

Without  question  the  ultimate  result  of 
repealing  the  antitrust  laws  would  be  the 
total  monopolization  and  control  of  the  en- 
tire economy  by  a  few  giant  financial  and 
industrial  corporations  and  the  men  who  run 
them.  It  should  be  as  true  today  as  it  was 
In  1914  when  President  Wilson  stated  in 
support  of  the  antitrust  laws:  "We  are  all 
agreed  that  'private  monopoly  is  Indefensible 
and  intolerable.' "  The  repeal  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  result,  as  President  Wilson 
put  it,  "•  •  'in  making  those  who  borrow 
and  those  who  lend  practically  one  and  the 
same,  those  who  sell  and  those  who  buy  but 
the  same  persons  trading  with  one  another 
under  different  names  and  in  different  com- 
binations, and  those  who  affect  to  compete 
in  fact  partners  and  masters  of  some  whole 
field  of  business." 

49.  How  important  is  the  banking  Indiis- 
try  to  the  rest  of  the  American  economy? 

Since  all  business  Is  vitally  dependent  on 
the  commercial  banking  system,  a  competi- 
tive marketplace  in  which  the  bank  customer 
can  choose  the  institution  which  best  fits 
his  needs  is  Imperative.  But  if  a  small  group 
of  big  banks  dominates  the  availability  of 
credit  to  businessmen,  then  freedom  of  choice 
is  destroyed  and.  In  effect,  the  bank  can 
control  the  entire  business  community. 
Therefore,  banking  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, powerful,  and  pervasive  elements  in 
our  entire  economy. 

50.  What  could  ultimately  happen  to  the 
antitrust  laws  of  this  country  If  banks  are 
granted  an  exemption  from  antitrust  laws  as 
envisaged  by  S.  1698? 

Passage  of  S.  1698  could  ultimately  lead  to 
the  repeal  of  all  antitrust  laws  to  the  ruina- 
tion of  small  business,  the  consuming  public, 
and  the  free  enterprise  system.  This  Is  true 
for  two  reasons.  One,  banks  are  going  into 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  nonbanklng 
businesses  in  competition  with  other  busi- 
nessmen. If  S.  1698  were  passed.  It  would 
clearly  put  these  competitors  of  banks  at  a 
disadvantage  because  the  antitrust  laws 
would  not  apply  equally  to  all  competitors. 
Secondly,  once  one  Industry  gains  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  every  Industry  will 
Immediately  seek  similar  consideration. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  will  soon 
lead  to  an  erosion.  If  not  elimination,  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  and,  as  a  result,  the  death  of 
our  American  free  enterprise  system. 

51.  Does  concentration  in  banking  foster 
concentration  in  other  industries,  thus  caus- 
ing concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few? 

Yes.  This  is  done  In  large  part  by  estab- 
lishing interlocking  directorates  between  the 
large  banks  and  large  business  concerns.  As 
mergers  mount  both  In  banking  and  in  other 
Industries  this  trend  Is  accentuated. 

52.  Do  large  commercial  banks  already 
have  a  voice  or  position  of  authority  in  other 
large  financial  institutions,  such  as  Insurance 
companies? 

Although  Insurance  companies  and  banks 
are  in  direct  competition  as  far  as  credit  ex- 
tension is  concerned,  a  recent  study  disclosed 
that  the  10  largest  life  insurance  companies 
had  more  than  195  direct  Interlocks  with 
banks  and  that  the  10  largest  fire  and  cas- 
ualty companies  had  more  than  160  direct 
interlocks  with  commercial  banks. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the 
largest  life  insurance  company  In  the  United 
States  with  assets  of  over  $20  billion,  had 
four  direct  Interlocks  with  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  the  second  largest  bank  In  the 
United  States  with  assets  of  over  $14  billion. 
Metropolitan  had  two  interlocking  director- 
ates with  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  the  third  largest  bank  In  the  United 
States  with  assets  of  $14  billion. 


The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
America  with  assets  of  $19  billion  had  direct 
Interlocks  with  First  National  City  Bank, 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  and 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  The  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States,  the 
third  largest  life  Insurance  company  with 
assets  of  over  $12  billion,  had  three  direct 
interlocks  with  Chase  Manhattan,  one  with 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  three  with  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust,  and  one  with  Republic 
National  Bank  of  Dallas. 

The  fourth  largest  insurance  company. 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  assets  of  $9 
billion,  had  direct  interlocks  with  Chase 
Manhattan,  First  National  City  Bank,  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover,  three  with  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust,  and  two  with  Morgan 
Guaranty  Bank. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  dozens  of  examples 
of  such  interlocks  between  two  industries 
that  control  the  use  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
credit  in  this  country. 

63.  What  about  corporate  Interlocks  be- 
tween large  commercial  banks  and  industrial 
and  commercial  corporations — how  extensive 
is  this  and  does  this  also  concentrate  tre- 
mendous economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few? 

This  practice  is  quite  widespread  and  seri- 
ous. A  recent  study  made  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  shows  that  there  are 
more  than  1,200  management  ties  between 
the  15  largest  commercial  banks  in  this  coun- 
try and  large  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
cerns. For  example,  interlocks  exist  between 
these  15  huge  banks  and  such  corporate 
giants  as  General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler, 
A.T.  &  T..  B.  P.  Goodrich,  Sears-Roebuck, 
International  Harvester,  Swift  &  Co.,  Inland 
Steel,  and  Commonwealth  Edison,  Just  to 
name  a  few.  Such  practices  indeed  place 
fantastic  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  groups. 

54.  What  would  happen  to  our  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system  if  the  antitrust 
laws,  including  restrictions  on  mergers,  were 
weakened  or  repealed,  the  ever-increasing 
trend  toward  mergers  continued,  and  the 
pattern  of  interlocking  control  of  large  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  financial  Institutions 
were  allowed  to  stand  imcontested? 

The  inevitable  result  would  be  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  entire  American  economy 
by  virtually  a  handful  of  bank  and  indus- 
trial corjwration  presidents  and  directors. 
This  In  turn,  would  spell  the  death  kneU 
of  the  American  competitive  economic  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it  today. 

55.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  to  the  antitrust  laws? 

The  1964  Democratic  Party  platform 
stated,  "The  antitrust  laws  must  be  vigor- 
ously enforced." 

56.  What  Is  the  position  of  the  Republican 
Party  as  to  the  antitrust  laws? 

The  1964  Republican  Party  platform  called 
for  "improvement,  and  full  and  fair  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  statutes  •  •  "•  and 
"constant  opposition  to  any  form  of  unreg- 
ulated monopoly." 

57.  What  has  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  had  to  say  about  the  im- 
portance of  competition  and  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  the  dangers  of  concentrations  of 
economic  power  in  our  economy? 

The  annual  report  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cU  of  Economic  Advisers,  made  In  January  of 
1965,  stated:  "Decentralization  of  economic 
power  has  long  been  considered  desirable  for 
social  and  political  reasons,  as  well  as  for  Its 
contribution  to  an  efficient  economy.  Ab- 
sence of  active  competition  tends  to  resut 
In  higher  prices  and  lower  output,  and  thua 
m  a  less  efficient  allocation  of  resources." 
"Legislative,  Judicial,  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities have  all  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening and  clarification  of  our  antitrust  poli- 
cl^  in  the  postwar  period.  Enforcement  ac- 
tivity has  been  vigorous  during  each  of  the 
postwar    administrations,    attesting    to    the 
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bipartisan  nature  of  the  Nation's  belief  In 
maint  lining  maxlmiun  competition  conslflt- 
a  productive  and  efBclent  economy." 

TEB   FXDEBAI.  BANK  ST7P^VISO«T   ACEN- 
BE  COUNTED  ON  TO  PBOTECT  THX  FTTBIJC 
INTEREST  IN  SUPER  VISING  THE  BANKS? 

jm&t   was   the   purpose   of    the   Bank 
Act  Of  1960? 

•ress  had  become  alermed  at  the  great 

toward  centralization  of  banking  from 

starting     In     the     1950"s,     which 

to  destroy   competition   in   that 

i  nportant  industry.     The  Bank  Merger 

1960  was  the  culmination  of  5  years 

by   Congress   on   the   bank   merger 
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November  12,  1965 


What   was   the   intent   of   Congress    in 

g  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960? 

intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Bank 

Act  of  1960  was  clearly  to  make  bank 

more  difflcnlt.     This  was  stated  by 

sensors  of  the  bill,  as  well   as  others. 

Have    the    Federal    bank    supervisory 

successfully  carried  out  the  intent  of 

.._  in  enforcing  this  act? 

at  all.    The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 

he  three  Federal  banking  agencies,  the 

Reserve   Board,  the   Bureau   of  the 

of  the  Currency,  and  the  Fed- 

1  )eposit  Insurance  Corporation  the  re- 
bility  to  screen  mergers  of  banks  under 
urlsdiction  and  to  deny  mergers  clearly 
^  the  public  Interest,  Including  those 
adversely  affected  competition.  Since 
the  banking  agencies  have  considered 
itely   700  bank   mergers   and  have 

over  90  percent,  including  a  num- 

mergers  now  being  challenged  in  the 

as  In  violation  of  antitrust  laws.     If 

the    trend    toward    concentration 

banking  industry  has  quickened  since 

not  diminished. 

Do  the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agen- 
ictually    regulate    banks    in    the    same 
that    Government    regulatory    agencies 
e  public  utilities? 

Banks  are  not  regulated  at  all  in  the 
sense  that  public  utilities  are  regulated, 
are    no    restrictions    governing     the 
__  that  banks  make  on  their  customers 
rvlces  or  regulations  on  the  amount  of 
St  that  banks  can  charge  on  loans.    In 
regulated  industries  all  charges  must 
j  proved  by  the  regulatory  agencies.    Fur- 
ther) nore.  banks  are  not  obligated  as  public 
ies  are  to  serve  all  who  desire  service 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 
Do  the  three  Federal  banking  agencies 
close.  Intimate  ties  to  the  commercial 
„  industry? 

unfortunately.    Both  the  Office  of  the 
Comfctroller  of  the  CiUTcncy  and  the  Federal 
Insurance  Corporation  receive  their 
ciai  support  from  the  commercial  banks, 
the   Federal    Reserve   Board's   Interest 
committee  is  dominated  by  representa- 
of  the  large   commercial  banks  when 
. .-  in  secret  every  3  weeks  to  fix  Interest 
and  the  availability  of  credit  for  all 
jwers.      Furthermore,    the    Federal    Re- 
System's  banks  are  dues-paying  mem- 
,  In  good  standing  of  the  American  Bank- 
kssoclatlon,  paying  $50,000  a  year  of  the 
s'  money  In  dues  to  the  ABA,  thus 
to  finance  the  ABA  lobbying  effort 
_  S.  1698. 
.     Are  these  Government  agencies  required 
a  ppear  each  year  before  the  Congress  to 
appropriation  of  funds  and  to  submit 
Ives  to  an  official  Government  audit 
by  i^e  General  Accounting  Office? 

at  all.    None  of  the  three  agencies  must 

Justify  their  expenditures  before  the  Congress 

je^  their  money  from  Congress.    Neither 

Federal  Reserve  System  nor  the  Office  of 

Comotroller  of  the  Cvirrency  are  audited 

General  Accounting  Office,  the  official 

irnment  auditor. 

I>oes    the    Federal    Home    Loan    Bank 

d,    which    supervises   savings   and    loan 

ass<  clations,    appear    before    Congress    each 
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year  to  Justify  its  expenditures  oC  firnds,  and 
Is  not  that  agency  audited  by  the  Oeno-al 
Accounting  Office? 

Yes;  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
appears  before  Congress  annually  to  justify 
Its  expenditures,  and  It  Is  also  audited  by  the 
General  Acountlng  Office. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board's  abUlty  to  do  Its  regulatory  Job 
has  not  been  Impaired  by  these  restrictions. 

Most  competent  analysts  of  banking  agree 
that  the  same  rules  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sy3tem.  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  PDIC. 

65.  Can  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  be 
relied  upon  to  protect  the  public  Interest  in 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws? 

No.  Because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  bank  supervisory  agencies  and  the 
banks,  we  must  rely  on  an  agency  that  takes 
a  broad  view  of  the  public  Interest,  is  not  tied 
in  with  the  banks,  and  has  e.^perience  with 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws.  This  job  can 
only  be  done  by  the  Justice  Department,  the 
chief  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

66.  Would  S.  1698  severely  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  antitrust  laws  to  banking? 
Would  It  place  the  authority  to  approve  bank 
mergers  in  the  bank  supervisory  agencies 
rather  than  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  coiu-ts  of  law? 

Yes,  and  that  would  be  like  sending  the 
goose  to  guard  the  shelled  corn. 
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The  Independence  of  Libya 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

,  HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

I  OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
will  have  adjourned  by  the  time  Libya 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence. We  wish  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  at  this  time  therefore  to  His 
Excellency  Mahmud  Muntasir,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Libya;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Path!  Abidia.  the  Libyan  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

This  year  marks  the  Hth  anniversary 
of  Libyan  independence.  Libya  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  north  Africa,  with 
a  coastline  which  extends  1.000  miles 
along  the  Mediterranean  between  Tuni- 
sia and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Libya 
has  an  area  roughly  one-fourth  the  size 
of  the  United  States  and  a  population 
of  1.2  million.  The  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  of  Arab  origin. 

In  ancient  times  v/estern  Libya  was 
ruled  by  'the  Phoenicians.  The  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  known  as  Cyre- 
naica.  was  colonized  by  the  Greeks.  In 
1911  Libya  was  invaded  by  Italy.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  this  great  people 
that  the  Italians  were  never  able  to  con- 
solidate their  rule  beyond  the  coastal 
strip.  During  World  War  H  Italy's  con- 
trol of  Libya  came  to  an  end.  The  prob- 
lem of  Libya's  political  future  was  taken 
up  at  the  United  Nations,  which  voted  to 
grant  Libya  its  independence  not  later 
than  January  1,  1952.  On  December  24, 
1951,  Libyan  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed at  Benghazi. 

Libya   is   a   constitutional   monarchy 


with  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  Libyan  Government  is  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  Libyan  people. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  country's  oil  rev- 
enues are  earmarked  for  economic  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  the  results  of  the 
recent  discovery  of  oil  are  already  evi- 
dent. Roads  now  cross  the  vast  Western 
Desert.  El  Sider  and  Mersa  Brega  are 
now  important  oil  ports.  Within  2  years 
Tobruk  will  become  the  third  port.  Lib- 
yans know  that  economic  development 
must  include  the  development  of  human 
resources.  Accordingly,  a  large  percent 
of  the  oil  revenues  are  being  spent  on 
education  and  public  health. 

The  Libyan  Government  has  also  rec- 
ognized that  tourism  could  become  an 
extremely  important  source  of  revenue 
in  the  future.  Tourists  are  already  being 
attracted  to  Libya's  magnificent  Roman 
ruins  and  equally  magnificent  beaches. 
New  hotels  and  access  roads  are  being 
constructed  to  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  tourism. 

The  economy  of  Libya  is  largely  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral.  Barley,  wheat, 
dates,  esparto  grass,  citrus  fruits,  and 
olive  oil  are  the  principal  products,  which 
now  meet  domestic  requirements  and 
provide  some  exportable  surpluses  as 
well.  Livestock,  wool,  and  hides  are  also 
exported.  Coastal  fishing,  which  pro- 
vides tuna,  sardines,  and  sponges,  is 
being  encouraged  and  expanded  by  the 
Government.  But  there  are  also  a  grow- 
ing number  of  small  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  processing  agri- 
cultural and  fishery  products,  as  well  as 
handicraft  industries  producing  textiles. 
footwear,  leather  goods,  and  carpets. 

The  United  States  is  aiding  Libya  both 
directly  and  through  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  confident  that  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  domestic  dedica- 
tion. Libya  will  achieve  her  desire  to 
better  the  lives  of  her  people. 


Travesty  of  Justice — V 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sam- 
pling of  editorials  from  newspapers  east 
of  the  Mississippi  commenting  on  the  re- 
cent miscarriage  of  justice  in  a'  Hayne- 
ville,  Ala.,  courtroom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    Greensburg    (Pa.)    Tribune-Re- 
view, Oct.  16,  19651 
Unfair  Jubt  Practice 
A  lot  of  people  In  both  South  and  North 
who  cherish  the  concept  of  Justice  have  been 
dlsttirbed  by  an  Alabama  jury's  finding  that 
Thomas  L.  Coleman  was  Innocent  of  man- 
slaughter In  the  fatal  shooting  of  Jonathan 
M   Daniels,  a  seminarian  who  had  been  en- 
gaged In  civil  rights  work.    They  hr.ve  been 


J^ovember  12,  1965 

disturbed.  Indeed,  by  many  things  about  the 
case.  One  otf  the  points  raised  by  those  who 
object  to  the  proceedings  1b  that  the  Jury 
which  freed  the  defendant  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  whites,  though  there  is  a  large  Negro 
population  In  the  county.  This  Is  a  point 
germane  to  niunerous  trials  In  the  South. 

Happily,  there  la  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  barring  Negroes  from  Jury  service 
is  coming  to  the  end  of  the  road.  A  strong 
indication  of  this  was  evident  when  a  Federal 
district  court  In  Mississippi  reversed  two 
death  penalty  sentences  on  the  grounds  that 
Negroes  had  been  systematically  excluded 
from  the  Juries.  These  reversals  were  prop- 
erly hailed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  as  a  major  advance  for  due  process 
and  equal  protection  imder  the  law. 

Denial  of  these  American  rights  was  cited 
by  Judge  Claude  P.  Clayton  In  his  opinions 
reversing  the  convictions  of  George  A.  Gordon 
and  William  Smith.  Jr..  both  Negroes.  "With 
respect  to  the  allegation  of  racial  exclusion 
from  the  Jury  system,"  his  opinion  in  the 
Smith  case  stated,  "the  parties  agree  that  In 
the  year  of  the  trial  only  three  Negroes  were 
on  the  Jury  list  and  In  10  years  preceding  the 
trial  only  five  Negroes  were  on  the  Jury  list, 
which  contained  approximately  300  names 
each  year."  This,  he  noted,  though  Negroes 
constituted  more  than  62  percent  of  persons 
available  for  Jury  service.  There  Is  no  place 
for  such  discriminatory  practices  in  the 
American  system  of  Justice. 

[Prom    the    White    Plains    (N.Y.)     Reporter 
Dispatch,  Eept.  30,  1965 1 
A  Trial  in  Ai.abama 
The  coiirse  of  Justice  in  Alabama  appears 
to  be  taking  its  predictable  path  In  the  trial 
of  Thomas  Coleman  charged  with  the  shot- 
gun slaying  of  a  civil  rights  worker. 

In  a  set  of  circumstances  that  would  have 
been  Incredible  elsewhere,  the  Judge  has  re- 
fused a  postponement  to  permit  testimony  by 
the  wounded  and  still  hospitalized  companion 
of  the  victim  and  has  ousted  the  State  at- 
torney general  and  his  staff  as  prosecutors. 

Coleman,  who  has  been  indicted  on  a  man- 
slaughter coimt,  thus  has  been  granted  safe- 
guards both  from  an  aggressive  prosecution 
and  from  the  possibility  of  damaging  testi- 
mony by  a  hostile  witness. 

The  voice  of  the  victim,  Jonathan  Daniels, 
26,  an  Episcopal  ministerial  student,  has,  of 
course,  been  stilled  forever.  His  companion, 
the  Reverend  Richard  Morri.sroe,  a  Catholic 
priest,  will  have  no  opportunity  to  tell  his 
version  of  the  shooting. 

The  situation  was  summed  up  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Joe  Breck  Gantt  who  told 
the  court,  presided  over  by  Circuit  Judge  T. 
Werth  Thagard: 

"Until  the  State  of  Alabama  can  present 
Pather  Morrlsroe  as  a  witness,  the  State  has 
no  case  against  Coleman.  I,  therefore,  refuse 
to  proceed.  I  cannot  present  testimony  which 
I  know  to  be  perjured." 

Judge  Thagard  accused  him  of  "trifling" 
with  the  case,  superseded  him  and  turned 
the  prosecution  over  to  the  circuit  and 
county  solicitors  who  had  presented  to  the 
grand  Jury  the  testimony  which  Gantt  calls 
perjured.  This  seems  an  exaggerated  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

Whether  evidence  will  be  offered  to  support 
published  reports  that  Coleman  had  threat- 
ened both  Attorney  General  Richard  Flowers 
and  Mr.  Daniels  and  Father  Morrlsroe  prior 
to  the  actual  shooting  Is  not  clear,  but  It 
seems  certain  that  allegations  that  the  two 
victims,  who  had  Just  been  released  from  de- 
tention In  jail,  had  somehow  been  armed  will 
be  used  to  support  the  defense. 
A  short  trial  Is  expected. 
Who  has  any  doubt  about  the  verdict? 
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[From     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Bulletin. 
Oct.  26,  1966] 
A  Stain  Uk>n  the  Sen. 
One  almost  wearies  of  outrage  over  per- 
versions of  justice  In  Lowndes  Covmty,  Ala. 
First  came  the   Incredible   courtroom  dem- 
agoguery  of  the  Initial  Collie  Leroy  Wllklns 
trial,  then  the  equally  vmbellevable  acquittal 
of  Thomas  L.  Coleman  3  weeks  ago,  and  now 
the  acquittal  of  Wllklns. 

Inevitably  pressure  will  mount  to  make 
civil  rights  slaylngs  a  Federal  offense,  like 
kidnaping,  with  trials  mandated,  perhaps.  In 
Washington.  D.C.  This  would  be  a  grave  step, 
not  to  be  taken  lightly.  But  the  perversion 
of  justice  Is  not  Just  a  black  eye  for  Lowndes 
County  or  Alabama,  but  for  the  whole 
Nation. 

Of  the  24  civil  rights  slaylngs  since  1960, 
one-half  have  been  In  Alabama  and  in  no 
case  has  anyone  gone  to  jail. 

Only  two  bright  spots  relieved  the  other- 
wise dark  picture  of  the  latest  trial.  One  was 
the  effort  of  State  Attorney  General  Rich- 
mond Flowers  to  have  racist  venlermen  ex- 
cluded. He  failed,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected. But  he  took  the  case  to  the  Alabama 
supreme  court  and  the  entire  State  is  on 
warning  that  this  Is  an  Issue  that  can  and 
vrill  be  raised  again  In  clvU  rights  cases. 

The  second  heartening  feature  was  Mr. 
Flowers'  performance  itself.  This  Is  the 
second  civil  rights  miu'der  trial  he  has  per- 
sonally entered;  the  judge  threw  him  out  of 
the  Coleman  trial.  Undoubtedly,  he  knows 
that  he  has  the  support  of  many  partisans  of 
real  Justice  In  Alabama.  He  acts  nonethe- 
less, with  high  courage;  not  only  Is  his  politi- 
cal future  Jeopardized,  his  very  life  probably 
Is  In  great  danger. 

Lowndes  County  has  now  become  a  dark 
symbol.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Flowers  has  said,  its 
soil  is  stained. 


cannot  assuage  their  conscience  so  easily  be- 
cause the  guilt  stUl  must  remain  theirs,  very 
much  like  the  Republican  Party  crying  out 
against  the  Birch  Society. 

In  both  instances  the  lUy-whlte  behavior 
of  silence  has  been  their  policy. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  Instance  of  the  Birch 
Society  we  are  dealing  with  an  Incredible  col- 
lection of  lunatics — but  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  next  step  from  lunacy  Is  the  kind  of 
beastlallty  practiced  by  these  murderers  in 
the  South. 

In  the  political  area  the  slight  twinge  of 
humor  connected  with  the  Birch  problem  is 
the  image  of  Dirksen  and  Ford — through  the 
looking  glass — screaming  out  against  the  po- 
litical gooks,  tolerated  in  the  past  by  them. 

The  new  line  Is  "Off  with  their  headf=  or 
It  win  be  off  with  ours." 


I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y. )  Amsterdam 

News,  Oct.  9.  19651 

A  Mockery 

If  there  is  anyone  anywhere  in  the  world 
outside  of  Alabama  who  can  say  that  he  saw 
two  priests,  one  with  a  gun  and  one  with  a 
knife,  attack  an  Innocent  man  we  wish  they 
would  come  forward  with  the  information. 

And  If  it  has  never  happened  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  why  all  of  a  sudden  did  It 
happen  at  Haynevllle,  Ala.?  Or  to  put  It 
another  way,  does  anyone  In  his  right  mind 
believe  that  It  happened  at  Haynevllle,  Ala.? 

Yet,  according  to  a  Jury  of  Haynevllle  cit- 
izens. It  did  happen  and  It  happened  to  the 
extent  that  these  citizens  saw  enough  Jus- 
tice In  this  happening  to  acquit  a  special 
deputy  who  shot  down  these  two  priests  who 
It  Is  alleged  went  after  him  with  a  gun  and  a 
knife. 

This  Is  truly  a  mockery  of  Justice  and  It 
seems  to  us  that  It  Is  high  thne  that  the 
Federal  Government  stepped  In  and  stopped 
these  people  from  making  a  mockery  of  our 
laws. 


[From  the  New  City  (N.Y.)  Country  Citizen, 

Oct.  6. 1965] 

Lunacy  Rampant 

Another  example  of  southern  Justice  was 
resolved  when  a  deputy  sheriff  on  trial  for 
manslaughter  In  the  death  of  a  clergyman 
was  exonerated  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  last 
week. 

With  this  came  protestations  that  the  re- 
sponsible citizenry  of  the  South  are  horrified 
at  this  burlesque,  which  Included  charges 
that  both  a  priest  and  minister  carried  a 
knife  and  gun  and  the  sheriff  was  forced  to 
use  his  shotgun  to  defend  himself. 

But  the  responsible  citizenry  of  the  South 


[From  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Afro-Anif ricnn. 

Oct.  16,  1965] 

The  Price  Is  Too  High 

Attorney   General   Nicholas   DeB.   Katzen- 

bach  could   not  have  given  the  matter  tcxj 

much   thought,  before   commenting   on   the 

shocking  Haynevllle   murder  case. 

Either  that  or  he  felt  compelled  to  soften 
his  remarks  for  Texas  consumption  belore 
making  a  scheduled  speech  In  Houston. 

"This  kind  of  result  Is  expected  from  time 
to  time,"  he  said.  "This  Is  the  price  you 
have  to  pay  for  the  Jury  system,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  The 
situation  has  changed  a  great  deal  already.  " 

This  Is  a  most  disappointing  statement 
coming  from  the  Nation's  highest  law  er.- 
forcement  oflBcer. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Katzenbach  Is  un- 
aware that  81  percent  of  the  county's  pop- 
ulation was  Illegally  barred,  because  of  race, 
from  the  panel  from  which  the  Haynevllle 
Jury  was  drawn? 

We  submit  this  Is  Indeed  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  such  gross  injustice. 

Moreover,  If  the  situation  Is  changed. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  Is  the  only  person  to  per- 
ceive  it. 

Twenty-six  racial  murders  have  scarred  the 
South  since  the  drive  for  equal  rights  began. 

The  score  is  still  zero.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  killers  has  been  convicted. 

Instead  of  callously  brushing  off  the  hor- 
rifying travesty  on  Justice  that  was  the 
Haynevllle  case,  Mr.  Katzenbach  should  be 
launching  a  determined  assault  on  the  per- 
verted Jury  practices  common  In  so  many 
areas  of  the  old  Confederacy. 

Moreover,  he  should  be  throwing  the  full 
force  of  his  oflBce  behind  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  place  the  strong  arm  of  Federal  pro- 
tection around  courageous  Freedom  Figliters 
In  Dixie.  • 

This  Nation  simply  cannot  stand  any  re- 
peat doses  of  Haynevllle  Justice. 

[From  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record.  Oct.  6, 
19651 

COUUVBORATION    IN   A   MOCKEP.T 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach's  conunent 
on  the  latest  miscarriage  of  J\istlce  in  Ala- 
bama deserves  to  be  remembered  only  as 
evidence  that  imperturbability  can  be  car- 
ried too  far.  After  all.  he  said  of  the  Hayne- 
vUle  travesty,  things  like  this  are  a  p«rt 
of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  having  the  Jury 
system — you  Just  have  to  expect  from  time 
to  time  a  little  rape  of  justice. 

It  Is  a  high  price  for  fair,  and  let  Medger 
■vers.  Andrew  Goodman.  Bilchael  Schwemer, 
James  Chaney,  and  Violet  Lluzzo  be  caUed 
as  witnesses.  Call  Jimmy  Lee  Jackson.  Call 
the  Reverend  James  Reeb.  Call  now  the 
name  of  young  Jonathan  Daniels.  It  Lb  im- 
possible to  agree  with  ICr.  Katzenbach  that 
to  be  expected  frwn  time  to  time  Is  murder 
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he  Springfield  (Ohio)  News,  Oct.  13, 
19661 


Defilzd  Justice 


Josefp  L.  Rauh.  counsel  for  the  National 
Council  on  Civil  Rights,  said  aloud 
people  mvist  have  been  thinking 
Jikstlce  was  defiled  In  Hayneville,  Ala. 
ilauh    suggested    that    Congress    dis- 
authority  of  State  courts  to   try 
cases   Involving   civil   rights  mat- 
wants   Federal    courts    to    handle 
He    said    civil    rights    leaders    may 
request  to  Congress  next  session, 
the  Nation  Is  Incensed  over  the  "not 
verdict  for  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  the 
fatally  shot  a  seminary   student 
m  the  rights  movement.    Too,  this 
first  person  freed  by  Juries  filled 
same  hate  and  bigotry  as  the  ac- 
There  is  great  temptation  to  nail 
gu|lty  with  any  means  available. 

it  is  serious  business  tampering 
American  system  of  Justice.    By  put- 
courts  in  charge  of  civil  rights 
States  would  have  legitimate  com- 
about  usurped  rights.     Their  tradi- 
1  phere  of  Jurisdiction  in  criminal  ac- 
V  ould  be  destroyed.     Through   knee- 
reltction  to  remedy  a  sick  situation  in 
more  harm  than  good  would  re- 


e  will  come  to  the  Haynevilles  of  the 

when  men  are  made  to  see  the  folly 

prejudicies,    when    brotherhood    is 

a  pious  slogan.    It's  a  longer  way 

forcing  Justice  through  the  Federal 

but  it's  a  sizrer  way — despite  the  wear 

consciences. 


t]  lan 


[Prom  |the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer.  Oct. 
2,  19651 

Hk  Was  Acqihtted 

laying  trial  of  a  part-time  Alabama 

sheriff  is   over.     He  was   acquitted. 

admitted  he  shot  Keene,  N.H., 

Jonathan  Daniels,  who  later  died. 

all-male    (by    Alabama    law)    all- 

ury  heard  a  white  man's  testimony 

D  iniels  was  armed.     Colored  witnesses 

E>4niels  was  not  armed.     The  question 

one  of  self-defense  shooting  or  man- 

r.     The  court  clerk,  who  is  the  de- 

s  cousin,  read  the  Jury's  verdict.    In- 

It  may  have    boiled   down   to  the 

whites  versus  the  word  of  Negroes. 

Ii4ten  to  the  reverberations.    They  are 

loud,  as  expected. 


[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Oct. 
15.  1965] 
Ho^  Pterck  the  PniES  op  Hatred  Are 
As  r  iaders  of  the  People's  Ponim  must 
now  be  aware,  any  newspaper  that  attempts 
to  take  a  rational  view  of  the  civil  rights  tur- 
moil ii  I  the  South  Is  bound  to  hear  from 
readers  in  that  region.  In  recent  weeks  the 
torrent  of  abuse  and  defiance  sent  from 
the  So  ith  to  the  Courant  has  grown  loud. 


Although  some  of  these  letters  have  been 
printed  In  the  Poriun,  others  because  of  their 
Incredible  Intemperance  and  length,  have 
not  been  used.  But  they  serve  a  piu-p>o6e  in 
giving  New  England  people  an  Inside  glimpso 
Into  the  minds  of  the  extreme  racists. 

It  Is  without  doubt  a  manifestation  of 
psychopathology  and  hatred,  blended  with 
an  Intolerance  of  strangers.  Through  most 
of  these  letters  runs  the  theme  that  Lf  out- 
siders would  stay  home  and  stop  trying  to 
change  things,  all  would  be  well  in  the 
South.  This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
permeated  the  recent  Coleman  trial  which 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  a  man  who  shot 
two  clergymen  in  cold  blood. 

The  same  fevered  irrationality  was  mani- 
fested again  this  week  when  two  Individuals 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
Negro  teacher.  Lemuel  Penn,  were  again  in- 
volved in  violence  without  being  arrested. 
Thesj  two  Klansmen,  Howard  Sims  and  CecU 
Myers,  violently  assaulted  a  Negro  photog- 
rapher in  Crawfordville,  Ga.  They  were  re- 
leased from  custody  with  no  charge  filed 
against  them. 

One  might  suppose  that  after  the  murder 
of  an  Innocent  Negro  educator  as  he  drove 
along  the  highway  minding  his  own  business, 
the  lust  for  blood  would  have  been  satisfied. 
But  evidently  it  was  not.  Messrs.  Sims  and 
Myers  have  evidently  merely  had  their  ap- 
petites whetted.  They  had  found  that 
southern  Justice  Is  colorblind,  and  protects 
the  master  race.  The  sad  thing  about  this 
cult  of  violence  is  that  it  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  a  great  many  southern  people  who 
do  not  realize  that  the  winds  of  change  are 
blowing  violently,  and  that  the  hands  of 
time  cannot  be  held  back  by  violence  or 
even  murder.  Fortunately,  for  the  South, 
there  are  those  who  recognize  that  fact.  If 
it  were  not  so.  the  backward  parts  of  the 
South  would  be  even  bloodier  than  they  are 
now.  How  marvelous  the  Negro  has  been 
in  facing  this  violence  with  dignity  and 
courage,  and  with  Gandhi-like  passivity. 


[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Oct.  5, 
1965] 
^  I       Nrw  Blot  on  Alabama 

When  a  Jury  in  Alabama's  Lowndes  County 
foiuid  Tom  Coleman  innocent  of  murdering 
a  civil  rights  worker  whom  he  had  gunned 
down,  his  wife  said,  "I  knew  it  all  the  time." 

So  did  everyone  else  even  remotely  familiar 
with  Lowndes  County's  bigotry,  predilection 
for  bloodshed,  smd  the  primitives  who  rule  It^ 

There  was  no  more  prospect  that  Cole- 
man would  be  convicted  than  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  appoint  him  to  be  Attor- 
ney General.  For  in  Lowndes  County  miirder 
isn't  murder  If  the  victim  has  a  colored  skin 
or  believes  that  those  who  do  have  rights. 

Frustration  and  outrage  are  the  natural 
reactions  among  those  who  have  been 
touched  by  civilization.  But  while  voicing 
them  can  be  a  release  for  chiumlng  emo- 
tions, it  does  notlilng  to  change  things  in 
Lowndes  County  and  other  enclaves  like  it. 

Neither  is  there  any  useful  effect  in  as- 
suring that  time  will  be  the  great  healer, 
that  at  long  last  enlightenment  must  come 
even  to  such  backwaters  of  prejudice  and 
Ignorance  as  Lowndes  County. 

Lowndes  County  hasn't  changed  In  100 
years  and  if  left  to  itself  there  is  no  cause 
to  supp>ose  it  will  change  in  another  100. 
Asking  decent  people  to  outwalt  its  evils 
Is  asking  too  much  of  patience. 

The  Lowndes  Counties  must  be  made  to 
feel  pressures  too  uncomfortable  to  be  borne. 
And  there  Is  no  use  talking  about  moral 
pressvure.  If  Lowndes  County  were  suscepti- 
ble to  feelings  of  morality,  murder  wouldn't 
be  encouraged  there. 

What  these  pressures  could  be  must  be 
left  to  the  devisings  of  Alabama  and  the 
Federal  Government — preferably  Just  Ala- 
bama    And  that  may  be  possible. 


Deep  South  as  Alabama  la,  tt  still  has 
an  abhorrence  of  the  depths  which  Lowndes 
County  represents.  The  first  ofiSclal  reac- 
tion from  the  State  wae  an  assertion  by 
Alabama's  Attorney  Oeneral  Richmond 
Flowers  that  Coleman's  acquittal  represented 
"democratic  process  going  down  the  drain  of 
Irrationality,  bigotry,  and  Improper  enforce- 
ment of  the  law." 

Flowers  says  he  Isn't  through  with  the 
case  yet  and  will  search  to  discover  whether 
"any  further  legal  routes  are  available." 
We  hope  there  are,  and  that  Coleman  can't 
get  away  with  murder  after  all.  But  the 
prospect  Isn't  bright.  There  is  the  guar- 
antee against  double  Jeopardy — and  that 
must  be  preserved  no  matter  how  extreme 
the  provocation  for  public  wrath. 

The  cure  will  have  to  lie  In  what  are 
called  sanctions  when  they  are  applied 
among  nations.  What  these  might  be  we're 
not  in  a  position  to  suggest.  But  If  Alaba- 
ma wants  to  erase  Its  Lowndes  County  blot, 
It  plainly  is  going  to  have  to  find  effective 
sanctions  and  employ  them  rigorously. 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

Sept.  30,1965] 

Setback  for  Justice  in  South 

Banishment  of  the  Alabama  attorney  gen- 
eral and  his  staff  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
sheriff's  deputy  accused  of  killing  a  civil 
rights  worker  Is  a  sharp  setback  for  hopes 
that  Justice  can  prevail  in  southern  rights 
cases. 

Attorney  General  Richmond  Flowers  twice 
had  been  denied  requests  for  delays  In  the 
trial  so  he  could  seek  a  murder  indictment 
against  the  deputy  Instead  of  the  manslaugh- 
ter charge  on  which  he  Is  being  tried. 

When  request  for  delay  was  renewed  be- 
cause a  key  witness  Is  still  In  a  hospital 
recovering  from  wounds  Inflicted  In  the 
shooting.  Circuit  Judge  T.  W«th  Thagard 
ordered  Flowers  and  hla  aids  to  withdraw 
from  the  prosecution,  an  order  believed  un- 
precedented in  the  State. 

The  case  is  proceeding  without  the  key 
witness,  the  Reverend  Richard  Iforrtsroe.  a 
Catholic  priest  who  was  with  Jonathan  M. 
Daniels,  an  Episcopal  seminary  student, 
when  the  latter  was  slain  after  a  demonstra- 
tion In  Lowndes  County. 

Flowers,  who  has  been  making  determined 
efforts  to  have  rights  cases  tried  on  their 
merits,  had  contended  that  the  evidence  sup- 
ports a  more  serious  charge,  that  the  injured 
priest  is  one  of  the  State's  principal  witnesses 
and  that  the  State  cannot  get  a  fair  trlkl  In 
Lowndes  County. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  unavail- 
ability of  the  key  witness  and  an  attorney 
general  should  be  permitted  to  put  his  case 
for  a  mxirder  Indictment  before  a  grand 
Jury. 

That  he  not  only  was  blocked  by  the  court 
on  both  appeals  but  was  then  barred  from 
the  trial  reflects  no  credit  on  Judge  Thagard 
or  Alabama  coiu-ts. 

Circumvention  of  Justice,  with  bench  au- 
thority or  acquiescence,  should  be  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  all  persons  of  all 
races.  Its  condonement  can  boomerang 
against  all  segments  of  society,  In  Alabama 
and  wherever  laws  exist. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Catholic, 

Oct.  7,  1965] 
SouTHDiN    Justice    Triumphs    Again 
Tom   Coleman    is   a   free   man    today   In 
Lowndes  County.  Ala.,  and  the  citizens  are 
rejoicing.     He   will    soon    be   signing   auto- 
graphs at  Ku  Klux  Klan  meetings,  and.  no 
doubt,  win  shortly  be  back  at  his  part-time 
deputy  sheriff's  Job,  guarding  the  highways 
and  byways  and  protecting  the  people  from 
the  depredations  of  priests  and  seminarians 
trying  to  shoot  their  way  Into  grocery  stores. 
Clrciilt  Judge  T.  Werth  Thagard,  stalwart 
symbol  of  Impartial  Justice,  is  modestly  tak- 
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Ing  credit  for  having  outfoxed  the  prosecu- 
tion by  dismissing  the  attorney  general's 
staff  after  it  attempted  to  delay  the  Jonathan 
Daniels  case  until  the  only  close  eyewitness 
to  the  affair,  Father  Richard  Morrtsroe.  was 
ftble  to  appear.  A  frivolous  and  "trifling^ 
reason,  Thagard  called  it. 

Happiest  of  all,  probably.  U  Col.  Al  Lingo, 
State  police  chief.  His  record  remains  un- 
blemished, not  a  single  conviction  in  a  civil 
rights  murder  case. 

In  fact,  the  only  unhappy  man  in  Alabama 
today  would  appear  to  be  Attorney  General 
Richmond  Flowers,  who  did  his  Job'with  com- 
mendable skill,  fought  step  by  step  through 
that  Incomprehensible  maze  of  Lowndes 
County  intractability  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish law,  Instead  of  Colonel  Lingo,  as  the 
arbiter  in  the  case,  and  who  found  himself 
dismissed  and  branded  an  outsider  in  his 
own  State.  In  the  Alabamlan  natural  order 
of  things,  this  designation  makes  him  an 
approved  target  for  violence.  It  was  his  own 
fault,  of  course.    He  sided  with  outsiders. 

Alabama,  it  would  seem,  has  rejected  Rich- 
mond Flowers  and  claimed  Coleman,  Lingo, 
and  Thagard  for  Its  own.  God  help  them 
If  it  Is  really  so. 

How  does  Alabama  feel?  Does  it  really  be- 
lieve these  two  men  of  God,  Daniels  and 
Morrisroe,  after  being  released  (unarmed) 
from  Jail,  walked  over  to  a  grocery  store  and 
began  (now  mysteriously  armed)  "looking 
for  trouble?"  Under  the  impact  of  what 
weird,  perverted  mystique  does  Alabama 
spring  to  the  defense  of  a  man  who  was  seen 
to  shoot  down  two  men  for  no  legally  estab- 
lished reason  other  than  hatred  and  resent- 
ment? 

We  cannot  but  feel  that,  excepting  the  at- 
torney general's  staff,  the  behavior  of  Ala- 
bama ofllclals  dtirlng  the  Daniels  case  was 
from  beginning  to  end  inexcusable,  disrep- 
utable, and  downright  shady.  It  will  come 
back  to  haunt  that  State  even  after,  God 
willing,  Alabama  has  rejected  the  persecu- 
tion paranoia  of  Lowndes  County  for  the 
sanity  of  Richmond  Flowers. 

As  for  the  civil  rights  workers  in  the 
South:  well,  we  realize  it  was  cold  comfort 
at  best  to  believe  that,  should  the  ultimate 
price  be  required  of  them,  the  Justice  re- 
quired by  law  would  be  done.  Now  that  the 
Jimgle  law  that  rules  there  has  been  again 
exposed,  the  temptation  may  arise  to  call  a 
Jim.gle  a  Jungle  and  prepare  accordingly.  We 
feel  confident  that  the  workers  will  continue 
to  resist  the  temptation. 

It  Is  a  tragic  dilemma  that  presents  Itself 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi:  even  to  appear 
to  be  armed,  it  seems,  invites  murder;  to  re- 
main defenseless  also  Invites  murder.  As 
the  old  Ironic  saying  goes,  "Heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose." 

The  whole  business  Is  the  kind  of  thing 
thaf  takes  place  In  a  nightmare — or  in  broad 
daylight  on  the  streets  of  Lowndes  County, 
Ala. 


Neither  object  was  found,  however;  no 
one  could  Terify  that  he  actually  saw  what 
he  said  he  thought  he  saw;  and  there  were 
witnesses  who  denied  that  either  clergyman, 
one  of  whom  was  killed  and  the  other  badly 
wounded,  had  any  such  arms  or  anything 
that  remotely  resembled  arms. 

They  wouldn't  hold  up  the  trial  until  the 
living  victim,  Father  Morrisroe,  could  appear 
to  testify.  They  wouldn't  indict  for  murder, 
as  Alabama  Attorney  General  Richmond 
Flowers  demanded. 

The  defendant,  who  had  fired  the  killing 
and  wounding  shotgun  blast  was  freed  of  a 
charge  of  manslaughter,  his  Alabama  char- 
acter considerably  enhanced. 

Defense  counsel  explained  that  the  ac- 
cused "had  to  do  what  he  did  •  •  •  now 
these  people  come  Into  our  community,  these 
agitators — where  do  we  draw  the  line?  Weve 
got  a  right  to  protect  ourselves.  I  think  you 
all  ought  to  thank  Almighty  God  that  you 
have  a  man  like  Tom  Coleman  in  our 
country." 

The  procedure  was  as  outrageous  a.s  it 
was  maudlin. 

Amidst  the  moral  and  legal  chaos,  one 
brave  and  responsible  official.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Flowers,  stands  out.  He  tried  to  secure 
a  proper  Indictment  and  a  proper  trial  In 
the  case,  but  his  efforts  were  dismissed.  His 
life  has  been  threatened . 

Maybe  he  will  end  up  like  the  two  clergy- 
men, and  some  friend  of  the  defendant  will 
testify  he  saw  "something  like  a  knife  in  his 
hand."  and  It  will  never  be  found,  but  Ala- 
bamlans  will  believe  the  story  because,  at 
their  present  level,  they  do  not  prefer  the 
truth  or  even  a  search  for  the  truth. 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   Times,  Oct.  2, 

19651 

Collapse  of  Conscience 

The  outcome  of  the  Coleman  case  con- 
firms the  law  of  the  Jungle  in  Alabama. 
Anyone  who  doesn't  fit  in  can  be  murdered 
with  impunity. 

This  outrage  against  elemental  morality, 
this  corruption  of  basic  Justice,  this  deadly 
enthronement  of  bigotry,  are  past  damning. 

In  the  collapse  of  Alabama's  conscience  one 
feels  the  deepest  pity. 

If  the  defense  story  Is  to  be  believed,  two 
churchmen,  Jonathan  Daniels,  an  Episcopal 
seminary  student  from  Keene,  N.H..  and  a 
Catholic  priest,  the  Reverend  Richard  Mor- 
risroe, of  Chicago,  were  shot  at  because  one 
"was  carrying  a  bright,  shiny  object  that 
resembled  a  knife  blade"  and  the  other 
"something — a  round  object  that  looked  like 
a  gun  barrel." 


States  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  civilized 
world.  Seldom  in  modern  history  has  the 
machinery  of  Justice  been  so  perverted  to 
Bwve  depraved  ends  as  In  the  acquittal  of 
Tom  Ooleman  at  Hayneville.  It  is  a  name 
that  should  be  long  remembered,  as  symbolic 
of  the  inner  sickness  that  afflicts  this  un- 
happy State. 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

Oct.  1, 1965] 
An  Unholy  Spectacle  in  Alabama 

There  was  only  one  bright  spot  in  the 
somber,  perjury-ridden  murder  trial  now 
concluded  in  Hayneville,  Ala.  That  was  the 
vigorous  but  futile  fight  of  the  State's  attor- 
ney general  to  introduce  an  element  of  de- 
cency and  Justice  to  the  proceedings.  He 
appeared  In  court  with  an  armed  guard,  and 
said  frankly  that  his  life  had  been  threatened 
because  he  insisted  on  an  attempt  to  delay 
the  trial  until  the  principal  accusing  witness, 
a  Catholic  priest,  had  recovered  sufficiently 
from  gimshot  wounds  to  testify  against  the 
defendant,  a  man  with  a  drunken,  brawling 
reputation. 

The  familiar  name  of  Al  Lingo  ran  through 
this  pseudo  trial,  as  it  has  through  many 
sordid  happenings  in  that  unhappy  State. 
Mr.  Lingo  personally  rounded  up  witnesses 
to  testify  that  the  slain  theological  student 
and  the  grievously  wounded  priest  had  car- 
ried knife  and  pistol  in  their  hands.  Hence, 
according  to  the  local  folk,  this  killing  was  a 
sheer  case  of  self-defense.  The  weapons,  in- 
cidentally, were  said  to  have  been  carried  off 
by  a  nearby  Negro  right  after  the  shooting. 

If  It  were  not  for  past  performances  this 
would  be  the  most  outlandish  trial  In  his- 
tory. For  the  Judge,  obviously  committed  to 
the  defense,  was  unwilling  to  postpone  the 
case  despite  the  absence  of  the  eyewitness 
who  was  himself  shot.  Said  the  assistant 
attorney  general,  Joe  Breck  Gantt:  "Until 
the  State  of  Alabama  can  present  Father 
Morrisroe  as  a  witness,  the  State  has  no  case 
against  Coleman.  I  therefore  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed. I  cannot  present  testimony  which  I 
know  to  be  perjured." 

The  judicial  response  by  Circuit  Judge  T. 
Werth  Taggard  was  to  accuse  the  State  official 
of  "trifilng  with  the  court."  He  ordered  Mr. 
Gantt  from  the  court  and  turned  the  prose- 
cution over  to  county  solicitors.  The  out- 
come was  never  in  doubt.  Once  again  a  Jury 
has  found  that  murder  in  the  South  can  and 
does  go  unpunished.  This  trial  is  a  disgrace 
to  Alabama.    Even  worse,  It  holds  the  United 


[From  the  Newtmrgh  (N.Y.)  News,  Oct.  1 . 

19fl5] 

SouTHOiN  Justice 

Acquittal  of  Thomas  L.  Ooleman  by  an 
Alabama  Jury  In  the  slaying  of  Jonathan  M. 
Daniels,  a  white  seminary  student  and  civil 
rights  worker,  is  the  worst  blot  yet  on  the 
escutcheon  of  southern  justice. 

Alabama's  attorney  general  refused  to 
prosecute  a  manslaughter  Indictment  re- 
turned against  Coleman,  because  he 'said 
some  testimony  was  perjured  and  because  he 
w&s  denied  time  In  which  to  get  vital  evi- 
dence. Daniels  and  a  Catholic  priest,  the 
Reverend  Richard  Morrisroe,  carried  weapons 
when  they  were  shot  by  Coleman,  two  wit- 
nesses contended,  although  both  men  had 
been  released  from  jail  only  moments  before 
the  shootings. 

The  Alabama  State  official  wanted  an  ad- 
Jourrmient  to  permit  Father  Morrisroe  to  re- 
cover from  his  wound  and  appear  as  a 
witness. 

Circuit  Judge  T.  Werth  "ITiagard  refuted 
the  postponement,  althoTigh  the  slaying  oc- 
curred only  15  weeks  ago,  and  ordered  pres- 
entation of  the  people's  case  by  the  same 
solicitor  who  had  offered  it  to  the  grand  jury. 

Writing  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
William  Bradford  Hule  said  the  community 
of  Hayneville  was  on  trial  In  the  case.  Re- 
ports do  Indicate  the  community  was  virtu- 
ally united  in  defense  of  Coleman,  Including 
both  officlaOs  and  citizens. 

Defense  attorneys  admitted  Coleman  had 
shot  the  two  civil  rights  workers,  but  con- 
tended he  had  shot  In  self-defense,  because 
Daniels  carried  a  knife  and  Father  Morrisroe 
a  pistol.  Neither  weapon  was  found  after- 
ward, but  the  defense  claimed  both  had  been 
spirited  away  by  an  unidentified  Negro.  Ala- 
bama's attorney  general  refused  to  believe 
this. 

There  can  be  no  question  this  was  an  out- 
rageous miscarriage  of  justice.  There  also 
can  be  no  question  that  It  is  possible  for  it 
to  happen  again,  unless  the  United  States  is 
to  deny  to  States,  counties,  and  oommunitles 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  criminal  matters 
such  as  mxu-der  and  manslaughter. 

There  have  been  similar  miscarriages  ev- 
erywhere under  our  system  of  Justice,  due 
usually  to  success  of  the  defense  in  drawing 
attention  of  the  Jurcws  to  some  other  factx>r 
than  the  evidence.  Prejudice  and  emotional 
fervor  frequently  have  thwarted  reason  in 
the  Jury  room,  and  as  long  as  the  South  is 
obsessed  by  racial  discrimination,  this  is  the 
factor  most  likely  to  pop  up  there. 

Meanwhile,  civil  rights  workers  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  in  the  Deep  South  they 
are  entering  territory  controlled  by  fanatics 
with  a  broad  base  of  popular  support. 

It  is  open  season  on  citizens  of  all  r.^ces 
who  try  to  help  the  southern  Negro  gain  the 
same  rights  of  citizenship  enjoyed  by  whites. 
They  must  carry  on  their  fight,  prepared 
to  suffer  and  die  for  their  convictions.  For- 
tunately, the  history  of  man  shows  that  such 
risks  never  have  been  able  to  deter  men  unci 
women  of  principle. 

Within  the  pattern  of  law  and  reason,  the 
Nation  must  continue  to  move  toward  fair 
treatment  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups.  Sound  legislation  must  be  sought 
and  enforced,  with  extremes  erf  all  kinds 
avoided,  whatever  the  provocation. 

This  will  be  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all 
to  do. 
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the  Gary   (Ind.)    Poet-Tribune.  Oct. 
3.  1965] 
SROTGXxif  Jusncx 

was  no  suspense  at  all  in  the  trial 

Coleman,  charged  with  killing  a 

rights  worker  in  Alabama. 

the  Lowndes  County  Jury  acqtiltted 

short  deliberations,  his  wife  said 

it  all  the  time.~ 

of  the  prosecution  staff  said, 
could  you  expect  in  this  county?" 
pretty  well  siuns  up  the  story. 

s  victim  was  Jonathan  Daniels,  a 

seminarian    from    New    Hampshire, 

companion,    the    Reverend    Richard 

a  Catholic  priest  from  Chicago,  was 

wounded  by  a  shotgun  blast.     Mor- 

not  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able 

but  of  course,  the  trial  couldn't 

a  key  witness. 

s  lawyers  maintained  that  "he  did 

had  to  do"  when  he  shot  the  two  men 

of  a  store.     It  would  be  hard  for  a 

BTiter  to  dream  up  a  more  ominous 

than  that. 

was  not  denied  any  of  his  rights^ 

Jury  and  all  the  rest,  which  is  proper. 

people   with    a   shotgun,   however, 

be  stretching  one's  rights  a  bit  far. 

when  it  can  be  done  with  apparent 
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Alabama  attorney  general  and   some 

lave  expressed  anger  at  the  verdict. 

with   them   that  the  majority  of 

residents  probably  do  not  condone 

coldblooded  killings.     That   doesn't   change 

that   Justice   In  Alabama   is   more 

han  fact. 
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the    Little    Rock     (Ark.)     Arkansas 
Gazette,  Oct.  2,  1965] 

or   Jusnci   a    National    Concern 
rials  in  civil  rights  killings  have  now 
1  at  HayneviUe,  Ala.,  with  a  mistrial 
in  one  case  and  a  verdict  for  the 
returned    In   the   other.     In   the 
defense  counsel  was  permitted  to 
of  the  most  obscene  summations 
in  an  American  courtroom:  in  the 
concluded  this  week,  the  whole  con- 
the  court  dirtied  and  disfigured  the 
n  system  of  Justice. 
s  L.  Coleman,  a  prominent  person- 
HaynevlUe,  was  Indicted  for  man- 
■    in    the    slaying    of    an    Episcopal 
ial  student — the  reconunendatlon  of 
attorney  general  for  a  murder 
notwithstanding.     The  case  waa 
to  trial  as  the  Judge  refused  a  post- 
it    and    even    ordered    the    attorney 
Richmond  Flowers,  out  of  the  case, 
had  sought  a  stay  so  that  the 
cey  witness,  a  priest  who  was  shot  at 
e  time  the  student  was  killed,  could 
from  his  wounds  and  testify, 
then,  is  what  the  custodians  of  Jus- 
HayneviUe  managed  to  do:   Bring  a 
charge  for  which  the  maximum  sen- 
uld  be  10  years;  rush  the  case  so  it 
be  adequately  prosecuted;   gain  an 
that  forever"  precludes,  under  the 
eopardy  prohibition,  another  prose- 

the  killing. 

Toleman  is  free  after  pleading  self- 

on  the  implausible  grounds  that  he 

Satened  by  his  victim,  a  ministerial 

with  a  weapon  that  was  never  found. 

Jittal  In  effect  Issues  what  Attorney 

Flowers  bitterly  describes  as  "a  11- 

kill."    And  in  all  the  violent  deaths 

g  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 

lot  a  single  killer  has  yet  been  tried 

convicted. 

tf>tal  failure  of  deep  South  Justice  In 

murder  cases  testifies  obviously  to 

inhetent  weakness  in  the  concept  of  trial 

All  of  us  have  known  that  the  Jury 
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system  is  no  better  than  tbe  people  who 
make  up  the  J\irles;  where  a  community  or 
State  to  afflicted  with  a  moral  sickness,  as 
HayneviUe  and  Alabama  are  afflicted,  tike  sys- 
tem can  and  demonstrably  does  break  down. 
Yet  we  are  all  aware,  too,  as  UjS.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  remarked  in 
reference  to  the  Coleman  trial,  that  "this 
is  the  price  you  have  to  pay  for  the  Jury  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay." 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  response  was,  however,  a 
little  too  philosopliical  for  our  taste  in  the 
circumst.ances.  There  was  a  new  element  in 
the  Coleman  case — the  systematic  ordering 
of  the  processes  of  Justice  to  make  the  pro- 
ceedings not  a  trial  but  a  travesty. 

An  expansion  of  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  In 
civil  rights  killint^s  might  bring  a  partial 
remedy.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  there  is 
no  remedy,  as  Mr.  Katzenbach  implies,  but  at 
the  least  it  is  the  Job  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  himself  to  try  to  find 
one.  The  most  exhaustive  search  for  an- 
swers is  demanded,  for  when  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  Justice  collapses  anywhere 
in  the  country  it  becomes  a  national  prob- 
lem of  the  gravest  proportion. 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriv/eather  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  that  next  month,  Life  magazine 
plans  an  article  about  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  today's  world,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post.  My  wife 
and  I  have  been  privileged  to  count 
Marjorie  Post  as  a  friend,  and  we  well 
know  the  care  and  sensiti\1ty  which  she 
has  brought  to  a  great  variety  of  Inter- 
ests and  activities  throughout  her  life. 

Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  is  quietly 
known  to  many  people  for  many  differ- 
ent accomplishments  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  world.  As  a  woman  of  sub- 
stantial means,  she  has  worked  to  apply 
her  resources  in  ways  that  might  benefit 
this  generation  and  those  that  follow  it. 
In  this  regard.  I  think  It  Important  to 
note  that  the  thought  which  is  said  to 
have  guided  her  in  the  use  of  her  means 
is  that  of  her  father:  "Do  good  with  it." 

In  addition  to  the  attention  and  the 
assistance  she  has  given  to  education  and 
to  institutions  of  learning,  Mrs.  Post  has 
also  given  of  herself  and  her  substance 
to  the  arts  and  to  their  encouragement. 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  Mrs.  Post 
resides  much  of  the  year,  she  has  worked 
to  provide  new  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  youth  of  the  city;  and 
among  her  many  endeavors  in  Washing- 
ton, she  has  had  special  concern  for  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Na- 
tional Ballet,  and  from  the  outset,  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  later  named 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

Though  widely  known  for  her  warmth 
and  charm,  as  well  as  for  her  taste  and 
hospitality,  Mrs.  Post  has  never  allowed 
the  numerous  benefactions  and  philan- 
thropies for  which  she  has  been  respon- 
sible to  be  made  public.     The  list  of 


citations  she  has  received  Is  Indeed 
lengthy,  and  it  covers  works  which  range 
over  several  continents.  These  works 
span  a  half  century  of  service  to  man- 
kind, and  they  have  encompassed  diverse 
needs  such  as  those  growing  out  of  the 
wars  of  this  century,  those  which  resulted 
from  the  depression  of  a  generation  ago, 
and  those  which  have  accompanied  the 
new  expansion  of  the  arts  in  recent  years. 

I  understand  that  the  forthcoming 
Issue  of  Life  magazine,  In  which  many 
of  the  possessions  and  items  collected  by 
Mrs.  Post  will  be  discussed,  will  also  give 
attention  to  the  homes  she  maintains. 
In  that  connection,  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  people  know  that  though  she  has 
three  homes,  she  has  made  provision  for 
the  24  acres  of  her  Washington  residence 
to  go  eventually  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, already  the  recipient  of  many 
treasures  from  her  collections,  and  she 
has  arranged  for  her  mountain  place  in 
the  Adirondacks  eventually  to  be  per- 
manently available  for  the  use  of  the 
C.  W.  Post  College,  named  in  honor  of 
her  father  and  located  in  New  York. 

In  like  manner,  she  has  been  working 
to  insure  that  her  Mar-A-Lago  estate 
near  Palm  Beach  will  go  to  the  State  of 
Florida  as  a  gift  for  use  by  the  public. 
In  appreciation,  Mrs.  Post  was  recog- 
nized last  summer  by  the  State  of  Florida 
for  her  efforts  and  for  her  generosity, 
and  a  public  ceremony  was  held  In  the 
State  capital  of  Tallahassee. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  Senator  Holland  and 
Senator  Smathers,  join  me  In  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  made  by 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  over  a  long 
and  full  life.  Their  State  has  honored 
a  woman  who  has  served  the  Nation,  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  place  a  list- 
ing of  citations  and  decorations  and  or- 
ganizations reflecting  the  good  works 
for  which  she  has  been  responsible  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

I  also  place  the  letter  which  Senator 
Smathers  wrote  me  with  his  high  regard 
for  Mrs.  Post,  and  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  this  listing,  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  for  today  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  know  that  Senator 
Holland  has  a  personal  statement  which 
he  wants  to  make,  and  I  will  yield  to  him 
for  it. 

The  material  follows: 

CITATIONS 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  life 
member.  1923. 

Award  of  Merit  for  "Figurehead  Design," 
Yacht  Sea  Cloud,  1932  (Italy) . 

U.S.  Navy  for  use  of  Sea  Cloud  World  War 
n,  awarded  1948. 

•American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Award  for  sponsorship  of  "Music  for  Young 
America,"  presentation,  Providence,  R.I., 
1956. 

Washngton  Board  of  Trade  Award  for 
Music  in  Nation's  Capital,  1957. 

South  Plains  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  appreciation  for  gift  of  Scout 
camp  near  Post,  Tex.,  1957. 

The  people  of  Garza  County,  Tex.,  Golden 
Jubilee  Award,  1957. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  certificate 
of  appreciation,  1957. 

District  of  Columbia  Education  Associa- 
tion, for  notable  services  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, 1958. 
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American  National  Red  Cross  for  services 
fund  campaign,  1960. 

National  Society,  Children  American  Eevo- 
lutlon  for  practical  realism,  1960. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  volunteer 
service  certificate  for  staff  issistance  Palm 
Beach  County  Chapter,  Issued  Washington, 

n  C    1942. 

C '  W.  Post  College,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
natroness  and  benefactress,  1960. 

Golden  Anniversary  Award,  National  Cap- 
ital Area  Council  and  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

1960 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  Philan- 
thropic Achievement,  1958. 

Variety  Club,  Tent  No.  1.  for  Interest  in 
seven  lively  arts,  Pittsburgh,  1961. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  volunteer  service,  1962. 

Life  member.  Greater  Southeast  Com- 
munity Hospital  Foundation,  1962. 

Trustees  of  Washington  Ballet  Guild, 
American  Ballet  Theater,  1962. 

Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Napoleon-Marie  Louise  neckless, 

1962. 

American  National  Red  Cross  in  apprecia- 
tion for  volunteer  services  in  World  War  I, 
presented  Washington.  D.C.,  1963. 

Metropolitan  Police  Boys  Club,  member  of 
the  year,  1963. 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  cita- 
tion award  for  contribution  to  musical,  cul- 
tural, and  artistic  life,  Pittsburgh  conven- 
tion, April  1963. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  behalf  of  live  music 
and  musicians,  April  1963. 

Brotherhood  Award,  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  1963. 

Friends  of  Anierican  University  Award, 
patron  1963-64. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  district  of 
Columbia  chapter,  for  loyalty  and  devoUon, 
1964. 

Honorary  Fellow,  Smithsonian  Institution, 

1964 

Honor  list.  National  Society  of  Interior  De- 
signers, for  distinguished  design  (interna- 
tional award).  May  1965. 

Honorary  citizen  of  Florida,  resolution 
passed  by  Florida  State  Legislature,  June 
1965. 

PHILANTHROPIES 

Equipped  No.  8  base  hospital  (2,000)  beds 
Savenay,  France,  World  War  I. 

Maintained  food  kitchens  in  the  slums  of 
New  York,  operated  by  Salvation  Army,  1929- 
35. 

Vice  chairman,  emergency  unemployment 
drive.  New  York  City,  1929-35. 

Honorary  chairman.  Parcels  for  Belgian 
Prisoners  &  Parcels  for  Belgium,  1940-44. 

Benefactress,  District  of  Coltimbia  chapter, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  building  fimd,  Au- 
gust 1955,  etc. 

Sponsorship  of  "Music  for  Young  Amer- 
ica." since  1956. 

Coparticlpant  with  post  division.  General 
Poods  Corp.,  et  al..  In  building  C.  W.  Post 
athletic  field.  Battle  Creek,  1961. 

Benefactress,  Merrtwether  Post  Boy  Scout 
campsite,  Woodrow  Wilson  Reservation, 
Lorton,  Va. 

Benefactress,  C.  W.  Post  College,  Long  Is- 
land  University. 

Private  and  personal  educational  and  as- 
sistance funds. 

DECORATIONS    BY    POREICN    GOVERNMENTS 

Cross  of  Honor,  Order  of  Adolph  de  Nassau, 
Ltixemburg,  November  27,  1939. 

Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  Belgliun. 
November  29,   1939. 

Commander  of  the  Order  of  Juan  Puablo 
Duarte,  Dominican  RepubUc,  February  1946. 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown,  Belgium, 
June  28,  1947. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Prance. 
AprU  7, 1957. 

Chevalier,  Order  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
BrazU,  December  12,  1958. 


UJ3.  Sknate, 

OOMUITIEX  OH  FINAWCE, 

October  12, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Oooper, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  Life  magazine  intends  to 
honor  Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post,  a 
dlstlngviished  American  and  an  honorary 
citizen  of  my  home  State  of  Florida,  In  a 
forthcoming  edition. 

I  believe  such  an  article  would  be  i>artlc- 
ularly  appropriate  because  Mrs.  Post  has, 
through  her  philanthropies  and  other  civic 
endeavors,  made  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  building  a  better  life  In  America  and 
many  nations  around  the  world. 

When  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida last  June  passed  a  resolution  naming  Mrs. 
Post  an  honorary  citizen  of  Florida,  they 
expressed  gratitude  for  Mrs.  Post's  offer  to 
offer  her  estate,  Max-A-Lago,  to  Florida. 

But  the  legislature  also  paid  homage  to  a 
lady  whose  citations  number  a  total  of  30, 
who  has  used  her  personal  resources  to  as- 
sistant worthwhile  project*  of  lasting  value. 
Music,  art,  history,  youth  groups  and 
hxunanltarlan  assistance  projects  have  bene- 
fited because  of  Mrs.  Post's  Interest. 

She  has  been  decorated  by  no  less  than 
six  foreign  goverrunents.  Her  philanthropies 
have  ranged  from  equipping  a  2,000-bed 
overseas  hospital  during  World  War  I  to 
providing  food  kitchens  in  New  York  City 
during  the  depression  days.  During  World 
War  II,  she  was  a  leaxilng  benefactor  of 
beleaguered  Belgium. 

Domestically,  Mrs.  Post's  assistance  has 
helped  the  scouting  movement,  the  Red 
Cross,  music  and  the  arts. 

Because  I  believe  Mrs.  Post  had  made  con- 
tributions to  society  which  have  often  gone 
unheralded,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing to  your  attention  a  list  of  the  citations 
which  she  has  received,  the  decorations 
awarded  her  by  foreign  governments  and 
the  phUanthroples  In  which  she  has  engaged. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  record  of  public  service  which  Mrs.  Post 
has  achieved  is  indeed  a  most  noteworthy 
one. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  1  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  A.  Smathers, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Additionally,  the  Governor  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Florida,  In  June 
of  this  year,  conferred  honorary  citizen- 
ship upon  Mrs.  Post  in  a  formal  cere- 
mony at  the  State  capitol  in  Tallahassee. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  head  of  a 
great  financial  empire  but  quite  another 
for  one  so  situated  to  use  for  the  good  of 
mankind  the  power  conferred  by  such  a 
position.  As  heir  to  the  fabulous  cereal 
fortune,  Mrs.  Post  has  lived  a  glamorous 
and  a  luxurious  life.  However,  If  there 
could  be  a  basis  for  measure,  her  philan- 
thropies far  exceed  and  outweigh  her 
personal  expenditures. 

As  one  example,  Mrs.  Post  has  offered 
as  a  gift  to  the  State  of  Florida  her  beau- 
tiful and  expensive  home  at  Palm  Beach. 
Her  purpose,  although  no  particular 
strings  were  attached,  is  that  the  100- 
room  house,  beautifully  landscaped 
grounds  and  the  9-hole  golf  course  would 
be  used  for  the  public  benefit.  An  em- 
barrassing oddity  here  is  that  the  State 
cannot  afford,  under  present  authority 
vested  in  its  board  of  parks  and  historic 
memorials,  the  high  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  vast  property,  much  as  it  wants  to 
accept  it. 

This  is  just  one  small  Incident  of  the 
generosity  of  this  great  lady.  Space  here 
will  not  permit  a  listing  of  the  many, 
many  things  she  has  done  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  country  and  the  brightening 
of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  less 
fortunate  than  herself. 

Florida  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Post  and  exceedingly  proud  to  have  her 
even  as  an  honorary  citizen.  We  shall 
hope  that  she  may  soon  see  the  advan- 
tage in  again  becoming  one  of  our  legal 
residents.  The  State  would  welcome  her 
with  open  hearts  and  arms. 


Congress  Leads  the  Way 


SPEECH 
or 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

or  ixosmA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  any 
enumeration  of  the  great  women  of  our 
time  would  necessarily  include  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post.  I 
understand  that  Life  magazine  will,  in  a 
November  issue,  depict  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  life  and  work  of  this  re- 
markable American  woman  and  I  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  viewing  and 
reading  the  story. 

For  many  years  my  State  of  Florida 
was  privileged  to  claim  Mrs.  Post  as  a 
citizen  and  resident.  Although  this  legal 
relationship  was  severed  by  Mrs.  Post  for 
personal  business  reasons,  we  still  claim 
her  as  one  of  our  own  since  she  main- 
tains a  fabulous  winter  home  at  Palm 
Beach  and  has  done  so  since  the  1920's. 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
session  of  Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  under  you  as  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  while  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  presided  over  the  Senate  and 
with  our  great  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  showing  the  way. 

The  march  of  history  is  uncertain  and 
unpredictable  and,  while  we  may  specu- 
late about  the  reasons  for  momentous 
events  and  movements  in  the  affairs  of  a 
p)eople,  we  rarely  know  the  subtleties 
which  give  birth  to  them  at  a  particular 
time  and  place. 

I  will  not  speculate  on  why  this  session 
of  Congress  was  the  place  and  our  gen- 
eration the  time  for  the  making  of  so 
much  important  American  history.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  it  happened  and  we  are  all 
grateful. 

For  too  many,  the  great  war,  the 
pitched  battle,  the  devastation  of  the 
land,  the  enslavement  of  the  people  and 
the  destruction  of  their  homes  Is  the 
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of  history.     For  us  this  is  the 
slide  of  history  to  primeval 
man  lived  in  the  dark  cave 
club  as  his  constant  companion 
to  ventiu^  forth  only  in  day- 
Por  me.  history  is  the  story  of 
emergence  from  ignorance  to 
and  his  forward  stride  to- 
responsibility.    In  terms  of 
values,  this  session  of  Congress  is 
on  the  move, 
not  detail  all  the  things  this 
did.  rather  will  I  paint  its  ac- 
in  broad  strokes, 
its  first  and  foremost  considera- 
s  the  people,  the  story  of  this 
is  the  story  of  its  concern  for 
all  people.    We  have  proved  that 
otir  brother's  keeper. 
Congress  gave  us  medicare,  not 
as  originally  conceived,  but  im- 
md  broadened  as  proposed  by  the 
availablfet    For  the  first  time 
and   voliuitary   medical 
provided  for  our  older  people, 
security  payments  as  well  as 
imder  assistance  programs  for 
children,  blind,  and  dls- 
increased. 
r  imembered  to  care  for  our  chil- 
'  "his  Congress  authorized  $1.3  bil- 
mprove  elementary  and  second - 
school  education.    It  set  up  a 
program  to  aid  school  districts 
)asls  of  the  percentage  of  pupils 
idwer  income  families   attending 
these  districts.   It  also  set  up  a 
program  for  supplemental  edu- 
centers,   textbook  and   testing 
,  research  in  education,  and 
State  education  departments, 
education  was  provided  for  our 
The  Higher  Education  Act  is  a 
5.5  billion  program  to  help  States 
commvmity  service  programs  of 
and  universities,  for  grants  to 
for  training,  research,  and 
of  materials,  for  teaching  fel- 
to  r^lse  the  quality  of  instruc- 
smaller  colleges  and  for  scholar- 
and  low  Interest  loans  to 
and  undergraduate  students. 

an  educated  electorate,  de- 
perlshes — the  victim  of  dema- 
other  self-seekers.    Educated 
mean  educated  adults  able  to 
lives  as  better  citizens, 
l^iproved  our  laws  to  get  decent 
for  our  people;  $7.5  bUlion  is 
for  a  4 -year  housing  program. 
Includes  iu*an  renewal, 
for  the  elderly,  college  housing, 
lew  units  of  public  housing  an- 
and  matching   grants  to  com- 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
program  is  Initiated  for  rent  sub- 
some  of  our  elderly,  handl- 
Eind  displaced  low-income  faml- 
down  payments  are  required  of 
buying  homes. 

housing  for  our  people  is  essen- 

democracy  requires  respect  for 

and  opportunity  for  ful- 

of  his  aims  In  life,  he  must  have 

to  acquire  a  decent  home. 

squalor,  and  overcrowding  In  im- 

'    "  quarters  are  not  the  soil  in 

lespect  and  fulfillment  are  at- 

These  are  signs  of  democracy's 
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decay  and  unless  corrected  threaten  its 
survival. 

A  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
give  us  better  administration  of  housing 
matters  and  closer  cooperation  with  our 
cities  In  relieving  distressful  conditions. 

A  healthy  mind  needs  a  healthy  body. 
This  Congress  authorized  special  con- 
trols over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
with  strict  penalties  for  offenses  involv- 
ing young  people.  Every  package  of 
cigarettes  must  carry  the  statement 
"cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health." 

While  we  like  to  see  our  business  com- 
munity earning  healthy  profits,  the 
health  of  our  people  is  more  important. 

Grants  have  been  authorized  to  our 
communities  for  mass  immunization  pro- 
grams against  polio,  diptheria.  whoop- 
ing cough,  tetanus,  and  measles.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  national  technical 
institute  to  educate  our  deaf  people. 
Grants  were  authorized  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  for  training 
of  teachers  for  our  mentally  retarded 
and  otherwise  handicapped  children. 
Regional  medical  centers,  research  lab- 
oratories, and  health  facilities  to  com- 
bat heart  disease,  cancer,  and  other 
maladies  will  be  established  with  Federal 
money. 

We  have  helped  to  continue  prosiier- 
ity  for  our  people.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  longest  continuous  period  of 
peacetime  prosperity  in  oiir  coimtry's 
history.  This.  I  believe,  is  the  result  of 
our  better  imderstanding  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
measures  to  insure  its  continued  expan- 
sion. 

Among  the  things  this  Congress  did 
to  insure  continued  prosperity  for  our 
people  was  to  reduce  excise  taxes  by 
$4.6  billion  a  year.  I  have  been  urging 
such  enactments  in  every  Congress  since 
1947.  Levies  on  such  Items  as  furs, 
jewelry,  radios,  TV  sets,  cameras,  house- 
hold appliances,  musical  instruments, 
and  on  cabarets  and  general  admissions 
were  repealed.  The  10-percent  tax  on 
automobiles  is  to  be  gradually  reduced. 

One  billion  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars was  authorized  to  institute  and  co- 
ordinate public  works  and  other  pro- 
grams among  the  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal authorities  to  revive  the  economy 
and  improve  the  skills  and  health  of  Ap- 
palachian area  residents. 

To  help  meet  our  gold  outflow  prob- 
lem, the  Congress  repealed  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  deposits  shall 
be  backed  by  25  percent  gold  reserves. 
This  freed  our  gold  to  meet  foreign 
demands  and  served  notice  on  the  world 
that  we  Intend  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments without  resorting  to  devaluing  the 
dollar. 

The  Manpower  Development  ahd 
Training  Act  was  extended  for  3  years 
and  the  training  period  was  extended 
from  52  weeks  to  104  weeks. 

A  4-year  $3.3  billion  program  of  pub- 
he  works  by  loans  and  grants  to  local 
governments  and  other  public  or  private 
groups  In  economically  deprived  com- 
mxmities  to  develop  industries,  facilities 
and  to  create  jobs  was  authorized.   Addl- 
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tional  millions  were  authorized  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  revolv- 
ing fund  to  assist  those  struck  by  floods 
tornadoes,  and  other  disasters. 

One  billion  eight  himdred  million  dol- 
lars was  authorized  for  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  This  will  help  the  less  for- 
tunate to  become  productive  citizens. 

Our  natural  resources  will  be  pre- 
served. Nature  has  been  good  to  our 
land  with  its  bountiful  blessings.  In  the 
past  we  have  been  careless  with  them 
We  should  remember  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  us.  We  are  only  trustees  who 
are  privileged  to  enjoy  them  during  our 
lives  and  are  responsible  for  their  pres- 
ei-vation  so  that  they  may  be  turned 
over  to  our  children  and  those  who  come 
after  them  for  their  enjoyment. 

The  Congress  implemented  this  prin- 
ciple by  establishing  a  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council  and  River  Basin  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  planning  for  maxi- 
mum use  of  resources  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  such  planning.  It  fixed  uni- 
form policies  for  recreation  facilities,  fish 
and  wildlife  preserves  and  also  for  multi- 
purpose water-resource  projects.  Nine 
hundred  forty-four  million  dollars  was 
authorized  for  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion improvement  projects  In  13  river 
basins. 

It  expanded  and  extended  for  5  years 
research  and  development  programs  for 
conversion  of  saline  water;  It  extended 
loan  programs  to  commercial  fisheries;  it 
increased  aid  to  communities  to  combat 
water  pollution  and  established  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

All  of  those  matters  were  important 
but  more  important  were  the  laws  en- 
acted which  dealt  with  human  rights 
rather  than  material  privileges. 

The  improved  voting  rights  law  and 
the  new  immigration  law  that  does  away 
with  the  obnoxious  and  Inhimiane  quota 
system  were  among  the  high  spots  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Congress. 

Some  will  argue  that  all  this  Impov- 
erishes initiative  and  makes  for  a  list- 
les  and  dependent  citizenry.  The  re- 
verse Is  true.  Relieved  of  the  threat  of 
an  unfriendly  and  overpowering  fate, 
man  is  freed  to  contribute  his  talent 
and  effort  to  the  community  to  make  it 
a  better  place  for  him  and  his  family, 
and  to  strive  toward  self -fulfillment  and 
for  meaning  in  his  life,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  community  stands 
with  htm  In  his  fight  against  the  com- 
mon enemies,  disease,  poverty,  ignorance, 
natural  and  man-made  disasters,  and 
other  calamities  to  which  he  may  fall 
prey. 

In  foreign  afifairs,  the  Congress  had 
steadfastly  supported  the  President. 
The  anti-Arab  boycott  legislation,  which 
I  sponsored,  was  enacted.  The  foreign 
aid  program  was  strengthened.  Our 
participation  In  the  World  Bank  and  its 
affiliates  was  increased. 

Our  involvement  in  southeast  Asia, 
while  unfortunate,  was  not  of  our  doing. 
Oiu-  national  security,  Indeed  that  of  the 
free  world  demands  that  we  succesfully 
fulfill  our  commitments  there  and  every- 
where.  We  can  and  will  do  no  less. 
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I  have  outlined  some  of  the  more  Im- 
Dortant  legislation  that  has  been  enacted 
^  Congress  to  Improve  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

The  well-being  of  our  people  is  a 
proper  concern  of  our  Government.  Our 
older  citizens  remember  the  depression 
of  the  1930's  when  our  Nation  was 
gripped  by  despair.  Its  banks  shut,  its 
industrial  machine  creaking  along  at  a 
fraction  of  Its  capacity.  Our  people 
dreaded  the  day  and  feared  the  future. 
There  are  still  some  who  argue  that  our 
free  enterprise  system  should  be  free 
of  Government  Interference.  These  peo- 
ple object  to  legislation  which  seeks  to 
eliminate  poverty,  squalor,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  all  the  other  indicia  of  a 
malfunctioning  economy. 

I  disagree  with  them.  Whenever  our 
economy  develops  these  symptoms,  reme- 
dial action  must  be  taken  to  eliminate 
their  causes.  Such  action  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  system,  rather  it  insures 
Its  survival.  To  ignore  them  could  be 
fatal.  We  must  care  less  for  profits  and 
more  for  the  survival  of  a  truly  free  en- 
terprise system  that  creates  those  profits 
and  gives  to  all  of  us  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

When  individuals  cannot  or  will  not  do 
what  Is  necessary  and  essential,  govern- 
ment must  step  In  and  do  It. 

No  one,  I  am  certain,  agrees  with  every 
last  detail  of  all  the  laws  we  enacted.  In 
fact,  some  even  disagree  with  the 
principles  Involved.  This  right  to  dis- 
agree and  to  express  that  disagreement  Is 
what  makes  our  country  strong  and  so 
powerful. 

But  I  daresay,  that  all  of  these  laws 
Initiated  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
President  will  serve  and  serve  well  the 
too  long  neglected  needs  of  our  country. 
The  job  is  not  done.  It  probably  never 
will  be.  God  willing,  we  will  continue  to 
strive  forward  next  year  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  greatest  number  of  our 
great  country. 

I  must  conclude  this  statement  on  a 
personal  note  and  with  a  well  deserved 
tribute  to  our  Speaker,  a  truly  wonderful 
Christian  gentleman,  a  devoutly  religious 
man  who  does  not  wear  his  religiosity  on 
his  sleeve  but  practices  its  highest  moral 
principles  In  his  dally  life. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  In  1947,  I 
have  had  the  finest  cooperation  from  our 
Speakers  and  from  the  leadership  of  both 
major  parties  In  arranging  to  accom- 
modate my  coreligionists  of  the  Jewish 
faith  so  that  we  have  never  had  a  roUcall 
on  a  Jewish  holiday  that  coincided  with 
a  legislative  day. 

This  year  the  Rosh  Hashana  holi- 
days—the Jeviish  New  Year— fell  on 
legislative  days.  Unfortunately,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  was  such  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  extend  the  courtesy  to  the 
Jewish  Members— 15  of  them— of  for- 
going roUcalls  on  those  2  days. 

If  we  attended  religious  services  either 
in  our  places  of  worship  In  our  home  dis- 
tricts or  in  the  temples  and  synagogues 
which  welcomed  us  in  Washington,  D.C., 
we  could  not  possibly  get  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  time  each  day  without 
violating  our  traditional  practices. 

With  the  warmly  sincere  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  our  distinguished  Speaker, 


JOHN  W.  McCoRMACK,  wc  wcrc  permitted 
to  temporarily  convert  the  nondemonina- 
tional  congressional  prayer  room  In  the 
Capitol  to  a  synagogiie  for  our  prayer 
services.  We  were  then  enabled  to  attend 
to  our  religious  duties  as  well  as  our  gov- 
ernmental obligations,  serving  both  and 
doing  violence  to  neither. 

While  keeping  church  and  state  com- 
pletely separate,  each  gave  the  other  full 
respect  and  obeisance. 

Finally,  I  extend  sincere  thanks  to  my 
constitutents  for  having  elected  me  to 
the  89th  Congress,  which  President  John- 
son named  "the  greatest  In  American 
history." 


Postal  Efficiency  Hurts  Rail  Passenger 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Post  Office  Department  Is  no  longer 
making  as  great  a  use  of  passenger  trains 
in  delivering  the  mall  as  It  once  did.  As 
a  result  of  the  Department's  increased 
reliance  on  highway  trucks  and  rail- 
truck  service,  many  passenger  trains 
throughout  the  Nation  are  being  forced 
to  discontinue  their  services  for  financial 
reasons. 

As  the  U.S.  Representative  from  rural 
southwest  Iowa,  I  have  noted  the  ever- 
Increasing  flow  of  complaints  from  my 
constituents  concerning  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Department  is  not  actually 
achieving  Its  asserted  "better  service"  In 
the  movement  of  the  mail  through  high- 
way rather  than  railway  transportation. 
The  Department's  recent  practices  aid 
in  developing  a  chain  reaction  which  Is 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  southwest  Iowa 
as  well  as  rural  communities  across  the 
Nation. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Des  Moines 
Register  describes  this  disturbing  turn  of 
events  In  a  most  efficient  and  complete 
manner.   I  offer  this  article  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues.   The  article  follows: 
Postal  EmciEKCT  HtrRxs  Rail 
Passengsb  Service 
The  action  of  the  Post  Office  Department  In 
reducing   its   reliance   on   railroads   for   the 
movement  of  maU  is  having  a  side-effect  of 
hastening  the  abandonment  of  rail  passenger 
service,  according  to  a  Dow  Jones  survey. 

According  to  the  survey,  published  by  the 
WaU  Street  Journal,  the  difference  between 
a  profitable  passenger  train  service  and  a  loss 
operation,  or  between  a  moderate  loss  and  a 
severe  loss  Is  accounted  for  often  by  the  mall 
moving  contract. 

TRTTCKS PIGGTBACK 

The  result  Is  that  passenger  runs  In  many 
parts  of  the  Nation  are  receiving  a  financial 
death  blow  as  the  Post  Office  Department  di- 
verts mall  from  pyassenger  trains  to  highway 
trucks  and  to  piggyback  rail-truck  service. 

Postal  officials  contend  they  have  "no  legal 
right  to  continue  transportation  on  trains" 


IX  better  service  "can  be  provided  at  less  cost 
by  highway  transportation." 

The  locating  of  many  of  the  553  sectional 
postal  centers  In  suburban  centers,  near  im- 
portant highways  but  away  from  downtown 
rail  centers,  has  been  a  factor  also  In  accele- 
rating the  postal  department  trend  away 
from  the  use  of  train  service. 

The  survey  Indicates  that  loss  of  mall  re- 
venues often  pushes  a  train  operation  deep 
enough  Into  the  red  for  the  road  to  convince 
State  regulatory  bodies  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  it  must  be  dis- 
continued. 

IOWA    RTTN 

An  example  was  the  ICC  permission  to  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  to  discontinue  Its  trains 
Nos.  219  and  220,  running  181  miles  dally  be- 
tween Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.,  and  Manilla,  Iowa, 
with  connections  to  Chicago. 

Both  trains  averaged  about  40  coach  and 
Pullman  passengers  per  trip  In  1964  and  pro- 
duced an  out-of-pocket  loss  of  $188,000. 
When  the  postal  dejiartment,  acting  last 
March,  removed  mail  worth  about  $102,000 
annually  in  revenues,  the  MUwaukee  acted 
to  drop  the  runs. 

For  the  year  ended  last  June  30,  the  Post 
Office  Department  counts  61  passenger  trains 
nationwide  that  lost  their  railway  post  office 
service.  Railway  men  estimate  75  percent  of 
the  affected  trains  will  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  loss. 

Intercity  passenger  trains  now  number  lese 
than  1,100  on  all  UJ8.  railroads.  It's  esti- 
mated, compared  with  some  3,400  as  recently 
as  the  early  1950's. 

Much  of  the  loss  has  been  blamed  on  In- 
creased use  of  the  automobile,  but  with  the 
shift  of  mall  from  train  to  truck  accelerat- 
ing, the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
forecasts  the  doom  now  for  over  two-thirds 
of  existing  runs,  should  they  lose  mall  rev- 
enues. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  Postmaster  General 
John  A.  Gronoviskl  pointed  out  that  railroads 
now  operate  only  11  percent  of  the  trains  (a 
drop  from  10,000  to  1.100)  which  ran  before 
World  War  n.  At  the  same  time,  the  an- 
nual volume  of  maU  has  Increased  from  29 
to  72  billion  pieces. 


Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Martin's 
Mumbo-Jambo  Fails  To  Duguise  His 
Tight  Money  Policies  That  Threaten 
Continued  Prosperity  and  Great  Society 
Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T:S 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  occupies  a  very 
high  office,  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  Government.  He  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
which  determines  the  cost  and  availabil- 
ity of  money  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America. 

Adequate  money  and  credit  are  vital 
to  a  strong  and  prosperous  America. 
Credit  at  reasonable  interest  rates  is  the 
oil  without  which  the  wheels  of  business 
and  commerce  would  stand  still.  When 
money  is  tight  and  Interest  rates  high, 
experience  shows  that  serious  econcmilc 
recession  is  always  the  result.    Falling 
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ment,  falling:  production,  falling 
are  what  Is  reaped  when  the 
Reserve  sows  tight  money. 
Mr.  Martin  has  been  Chairman 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  we  have 
serious  recessions,  all  of  which 
touring  Mr.  Eisenhower's  admlnis- 
Due  to  the  wise  and  sound  p>ol- 
the  Democratic  administrations 
in  1961.  we  have  had  unprec- 
prosperlty,  but  Mr.  Martin  and 
powerful  open  market  committee 
ng  an  untimely  end  to  that  pros- 
it any  time. 

esent  there  is  very  indication  that 

MM^in  is  doing  just  that.    Interest 

both  short-term  and  long-term 

securities  are  at  the  highest 

960,  the  year  of  our  last  tight 

recession.   Our  banks  do  not  have 

reserves  to  finance  the  legiti- 

rieeds  of  businessmen,  particularly 

)usy  Christmas  season  gets  under- 

At.  Martin  lives  in  an  ivory  tower. 

not  imderstand  the  needs  of  the 

Jusinessman,  the  consumer,  and 

or  Unary  citizen.     There  are  nearly 

million  Americans,  yet  Mr.  Martin's 

reflect  the  interests  of  only  a 

big  Wall  Street  money  market 

Mr.  Martin  is  far  removed  from 

r^litles   that   face   the   American 
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front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
of  October  22,  the  following  ar- 


Mysti  lioxu   Martin   sounds    more   Delphic 
ufual  In  fending  off  questions  about 
Reserve  credit  policies.     Apparently 
he  Isn't  moving  boldly  to  lift  inter- 
the  Reserve  Board  chairman   re- 
's line:   "AJax  retreated,  but  so 
nd  with  such  a  firm  and  severe  vls- 
th4t  the  Trojans  thought  he  was  ad- 
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It  is  indeed  a  national  tragedy,  even 

scandalous,  that  such  an  important  Gov- 

offlclal  tries  to  make  a  joke  out 

!urrent  monetary  crisis  which  the 

faces.    I  do  not  believe  the  Amer- 

deople  take  kindly  to  being  fed 

luips  instead  of  reassurances  that 

Reserve's  monetary  policies 

run  coimter  to  Government  pro- 

for  prosperity  backed  by  their 

officials. 


Peleral 


se  Robber  Co. :  A  David  Among 
Goliath  s 


I^CTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

OF 

TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 


OF   IfASSACHUSETTS 


IN  TgE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


.lACDONALD.    Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  pro- 
manufacturing   firms   In    New 
the  Converse  Rubber  Co.  of 
.  Mass..  had  Its  record  of  splendid 
and    progress    recog- 
the  lead  financial  article  in  the 
Globe. 

wajit  to  recommend  this  account  of 
story  to  my  colleagues  here 


Mr 
cently, 
gressivi  i 
Englan  1 
Malder 
accomi  lishment 


li 


Coi  iverse ; 


In  the  House,  for  I  feel  that  It  presents 
an  outstanding  example  of  American 
business  success — a  success  won  tlirough 
hard  work  and  Imaginative  planning, 
through  solid,  responsible  management 
and  through  a  sincere  cultivation  of 
good  relations  between  employer  and 
employee. 

Converse  Rubber  operates  in  a  field, 
Mr.  Speaker,  where  it  faces  not  only 
heavy  domestic  competition,  but  increas- 
ingly heavy  foreign  competition  as  well. 
As  Mr.  Stephen  Stone,  general  manager 
and  treasurer  for  the  company,  points 
out,  one  Far  Eastern  country  alone  has 
captured  in  recent  years  over  one-third 
of  our  domestic  protective  footwear  mar- 
ket and  almost  one-fifth  of  the  canvas 
footwear  business. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Co.  is  to  be  cited 
and  warmly  congratulated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  her  successes  despite  such  competi- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  solid  contribution 
she  has  made  to  the  economy  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England.  I  know 
that  many  small-  and  medium-size  man- 
ufacturing firms  around  the  country  will 
draw  inspiration  from  the  fine  example 
Converse  continues  to  set.  and  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  bring  this  example 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  : 

CON\-ERSE    RtTBBER:     DAVTD    THHIVES    AMH)    THB 

I  Giants 

'     (By  Peter  B.  Greenough) 

How,  in  an  era  when  companies  continally 
get  bigger  and  brasher,  does  the  industrial 
David  survive?  And  even  thrive  in  a  throng 
Of  Goliaths? 

"Because  there  are  some  holes  an  elephant 
can't  squeeze  through." 

Stephen  A.  Stone,  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  Maiden's  Converse  Rubber  Co.. 
speaking.  Much  less  a  rubber  elephant,  since 
Stone  heads  one  of  the  largest  processors  of 
rubber  in  New  England. 

Sneakers,  basketball  shoes,  sports  footwear 
of  every  shape,  rubber  boots,  overshoes,  in- 
dustrial clothing,  foul-weather  sailing  gear, 
sou'westers.  hockey  pucks,  skate  scabbards — 
you  name  it.  Converse  makes  it. 

In  the  process  of  fashioning  a  wide  range 
of  sporting  goods  equipment.  Converse  keeps 
at  work  In  Maiden,  750  more  at  an  Andover 
operation,  plus  another  1.000  up  in  Berlin, 
N.H.  Toss  in  a  Puerto  Rlcan  works  and  the 
company  hires  over  3,000. 

While  Stone  cheerfully  admlta  to  being 
"almost  paranoid"  about  giving  actual  sales 
figures  (the  company  la  closely  held  pri- 
vately) .  a  trained  eye  could  gage  output  at 
about  $30  million  annually  and  not  be  far 
off. 

Against  such  giants  as  Hood  Division  of 
B.  F.  Goodrich  and  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
this  is  topflight  performance.  Especially  in 
an  area  where  foreign  competition,  notably 
from  Japan  and  West  Germany,  has  become 
excruciating. 

Things  weren't  always  so  bouncy  at  Con- 
verse. 

During  the  early  thirties  the  company  went 
through  receivership.  Every  now  and  then 
someone  up  country  digs  stock  certificates  in 
the  old  company  "out  of  mattress."  says 
Stone,  "and  they  aren't  worth  a  darn." 

In  the  post- World  War  II  era.  though.  Con- 
verse has  become  a  highly  active  participant 
In  the  zooming  sports  and  recreation  field, 
where  annual  growth  runs  at  least  5  percent 
or  more  without  signs  of  easing. 

"The  thing  we've  done  that  sets  us  apart 
from  major  competitors  Is  attempt  to  carve 
out  special  manufacturing  areas — we  try  to 
pick  our  own  battlefield — and  a  prime  ex- 
ample In  the  athletic  field  la  basketball 
shoes,"  he  says. 


All  the  top  pros.  Including  the  Celtics,  wear 
Converse  products.  A  faat  man  wlU  wear  out 
three  pairs  a  season. 

For  several  years  Converse  has  had  Its  oper- 
ations linked  by  computer  (the  company  ]■ 
Just  In  the  process  of  Installing  Its  third  dlf. 
ferent  IBM  model) .  They  have  a  nationwide 
sales  force,  which  leans  heavUy  on  retired 
basketball  stars  and  sports  figures  (who  also 
help  design  products) . 

Ordinarily  soft-spoken,  Stone  becomes 
quite  noisy  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  com- 
petition and  the  need,  as  he  sees  it  for 
"flexible  tariffs." 

The  business.  Stone  points  out,  is  a  labor- 
intensive  one  where  labor  is  45  to  50  percent 
of  costs  (opposed  to  3  percent  in  the  petro- 
leum business). 

Automatically  this  puts  him  under  the  gun 
of  low-wage  Industries.  Since  there  already 
are  90  domestic  concerns  in  this  field  (turn- 
ing out  200  million  pairs  of  rubber-soled 
sports  shoes  yearly),  the  "only  controls  we 
have  is  in  allowing  access  to  the  American 
market."  Stone  insists. 

How  much  has  outside  competition  hurt? 

Through  1964  the  Japanese  had  captured 
35  percent  of  our  domestic  protective  foot- 
wear market  and  18  percent  of  the  canvas 
footwear  business. 

Admittedly  Stone  has  mixed  emotions  over 
the  whole  question  since  "we're  all  con- 
sumers." 

"But  God  knows,  we  have  no  right  to 
demand  $5  an  hour  as  a  producer  and  then 
demand  50  cents  worth  of  goods  when  wear- 
ing our  consumer's  hat.  This  makes  no 
sense." 

Stone  concedes  that  It  Is  hard  to  take  a 
protectionist  position  these  days,  especially 
when  they  blow  a  short  fuse  In  Washington 
over  the  matter  of  fiexlble  tariffs  or  the  so- 
called  American  selling  price  arrangement. 

Under  the  circumstances,  his  firm  shows 
an  enormous  capacity  for  "making  do"  in  a 
rugged  field.  To  which  he  responds  with  a 
short  story: 

A  woman  goes  Into  a  grocery  store  and 
asks,  "How  much  are  your  bananas?" 

"Fourteen  cents,  lady." 

"But  they're  only  12  cents  across  the 
street." 

"Has  he  got  any?" 

"No." 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you,  lady,  when  I  haven't 
got  any.  my  prlce'll  be  12  cents  too." 

Stone  hopes  America's  freer  trading  policy 
will  let  him  stay  In  the  14-cent  banana 
business.    For  now,  at  least,  he's  top  banana. 


Travesty  of  Justice — ^VI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sampling 
of  editorials  from  newspapers  west  of  the 
Mississippi  commenting  on  the  recent 
miscarriage  of  justice  in  a  Hayneville, 
Ala.,  courtroom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Des    Moines    (Iowa)     Register, 

Oct.  1,  1965] 

Travestt  of  Justice 

An  Alabama  Jxiry  has  acquitted  Thomas 

Coleman  In  the  fatal  shooting  of  a  mlnls- 
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terlal  student  who  had  made  the  unpardon- 
able error  of  urging  Alabama  Negroes  to 
vote.  Although  the  verdict  was  expected, 
even  the  most  cynical  observer  of  southern 
courts  must  be  shocked  and  nauseated  by 
the  travesty  of  Justice  In  this  case. 

The  Lowndes  County  Jury  deliberated  Just 
2  hours.  It  freed  Coleman  even  though  the 
defense  conceded  he  had  done  the  shooting. 
The  defense  claimed  self-defense,  but  no 
weapon  was  found  on  the  victim  and  several 
eyewitnesses  refuted  the  self-defense  claim. 

The  conduct  of  the  trial  Judge  was  as  ap- 
palling as  the  Jury's  verdict.  The  Judge 
refused  to  grant  the  Alabama  attorney  gen- 
eral's request  for  postponement  to  permit 
a  key  witness — a  Chicago  priest  who  was  also 
shot  by  Coleman — to  recuperate  sufficiently 
to  testify.  The  Judge  proceeded  to  kick  the 
attorney  general  out  of  the  case  and  order 
immediate  trial  despite  the  Slate's  protest 
that  it  was  not  ready. 

No  amount  of  preparation  and  testimony 
would  have  made  much  difference  In  this 
case.  The  result  was  foretold  when  the 
grand  Jury  would  Indict  only  for  manslaugh- 
ter. The  unpleasant  truth  Is  that  all-white 
Alabama  Jurors  preferred  to  violate  their 
oaths  as  jurors  than  to  punish  a  hometown 
boy  for  crimes  against  civil  rights  workers. 

The  result  of  the  Alabama  trial  might  well 
be  to  Incite  and  encourage  further  violence 
against  Negroes  and  civil  rights  advocates. 
Congress  should  take  note  of  the  Alabama 
case  and  give  serious  consideration  to 
strengthening  Federal  civil  rights  law  so  that 
crimes  such  as  this  come  under  Federal  Juris- 
diction. If  Alabama  is  incapable  of  living  up 
to  Its  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  Individuals  and  administer  Justice,  It 
leaves  the  Federal  Government  no  choice  but 
to  attempt  to  see  that  Justice  Is  done. 

[Prom   the  Whittier   (Calif.)    News,  Oct.   8. 

1965] 

A  Travesty  on  UJ5.  Law 

One  of  several  facts  arising  out  of  the 
recent  trial  of  an  Alabama  special  deputy 
sheriff  for  shooting  down  a  divinity  student 
and  a  priest,  one  of  whom  died,  was  that 
In  some  parts  of  this  country  Federal  laws 
still  do  not  apply. 

The  trial  occurred  In  a  State  court  before 
a  Jury  of  local  people.  It  acquitted,  the 
defendant  on  the  basis  of  self-defense,  even 
though  witnesses  testified  that  the  slain 
man  and  the  priest  had  no  weapons  on 
them. 

As  such,  the  trial  was  a  travesty  on  justice. 
Yet  no  one  acquainted  with  life  In  the  rural 
South  over  the  past  few  decades  has  ever 
had  any  doubt  that  Justice  for  the  Negro 
has  been  a  travesty  there.  Now  It  turns  out 
that  Justice  for  even  a  Negro's  helper  or 
friend  also  Is  a  travesty. 

The  Jury  that  acquitted  the  white  man 
was  one  of  white  people.  The  courtroom 
was  segregated  during  the  trial.  Federal 
laws  may  provide  that  no  such  occurrences 
are  legal — but  Federal  laws  still  do  not 
apply  In  some  areas. 

They  will  not  apply  so  long  as  local  of- 
ficials can  get  away  with  not  applying  them. 
In  some  cases  this  has  been  the  accepted 
standard  of  procedure  for  100  years.  There 
will  be  no  voluntary  change  overnight. 


[Prom  the  Bakersfield    (Calif.)    Californian. 

Oct.  4,  19651 

Travesty  in  Alabama 

To  say  that  Justice  has  broken  down  In 
Deep  South  courts  Is  a  delicate  and  dishonest 
way  of  putting  It.  There  never  has  been  any 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  for  Negroes  or 
the  Caucasians  who  dare  to  go  to  bat  for 
them. 

Last  week's  travesty  of  a  trial  In  Hayne- 
ville, Ala. — a  vulgar  humbug  which  af- 
fronted the  Nation — points  up  the  need  to 
resolve  this  Intolerable  situation — and  soon. 


If  It  Isn't  resolved,  these  two  States  win 
remain  what  they've  been  In  the  past — 
shooting  galleries  for  wod  hats  and  buck- 
ras  with  Negroes  and  their  Caucasian  sympa- 
thizers as  targets. 

Moreover,  these  bawdy  miscarriages  of  Jus- 
tice increase  riot  threats  by  encouraging  peo- 
ple to  take  things  In  their  own  hands.  The 
U.S.  Government,  backed  by  a  mighty  prop- 
aganda machine,  hasn't  made  any  efforts  to 
combat  Deep  South  hooliganism  with  edu- 
cation. No  leaflets  emphasizing  the  need  to 
end  bloodshed  have  been  showered  on  these 
two  States. 

But  Washington  Is  moving  against  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  an  Investigation  triggered 
by  the  slaying  of  Mrs.  Viola  Gregg  Lluzzo. 
another  victim  of  cowardly  night  riders. 

It  win  be  conducted  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Ho\ise  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, and,  according  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  promises  to  be  the  year's  stormiest 
inquiry. 

Brutal  murders  and  an  Impassioned  call 
from  President  Johnson  made  history's  first 
full-scale  Investigation  of  the  Klan  inevita- 
ble. 

Robert  M.  Shelton,  Jr.,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
Imperial  wizard  of  the  United  Klans,  Knights 
of  the  KKK,  has  charged  the  murder  was 
part  of  a  "trumped  up  Communist  plot  to 
destroy  the  right  wing  In  America." 

If  the  Inquiry  is  run  the  way  It  should 
be  run.  Shelton  wUl  get  his  chance  to  docu- 
ment that  charge.  And  other  witnesses  will 
also  get  their  chance  to  back  their  conten- 
tions that  the  Klan  Is  a  secret  terror  or- 
ganization able  to  thwart  the  law  and 
spread  fear. 

The  box  score  of  killings  that  triggered 
this  investigation  reads:  Five  murders  with- 
in a  few  short  months — 13  alleged  members 
of  the  ttk-k:  said  to  be  Involved  In  the  kill- 
ings, and  no  convictions. 

President  Johnson  has  already  had  his  say 
about  the  death  of  Mrs.  Livizzo.  "Mrs.  Lluz- 
zo went  to  Alabama  to  serve  the  struggle  for 
Justice,"  the  President  said.  "She  was  mur- 
dered by  the  enemies  of  justice  who  for 
decades  have  used  the  rope  and  the  gun  and 
the  tar  and  the  feathers  to  terrorize  their 
neighbors."  He  blamed  the  Klan  for  what 
he  called  "a  horrible  crime." 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  machinations  of  this 
hooded  organization  appears  long  overdue. 

[From  the  Mlnot   (N.  Dak.)   News.  Oct.   12. 

1965] 

Unfair  Jury  Practice 

A  lot  of  people  In  both  South  and  North 
who  cherish  the  concept  of  Justice  have  been 
disturbed  by  an  Alabama  Jury's  finding  that 
Thomas  L.  Coleman  was  Innocent  of  man- 
slaughter In  the  fatal  shooting  of  Jonathan 
M.  Daniels,  a  seminarian  who  had  been  en- 
gaged In  civil  rights  work.  They  have  been 
disturbed.  Indeed,  by  many  things  about  the 
case.  One  of  the  points  raised  by  those  who 
object  to  the  proceedings  is  that  the  Jury 
which  freed  the  defendant  was  composed  of 
whites,  though  there  is  a  large  Negro  popula- 
tion in  the  county.  This  is  a  point  germane 
to  numerous  trails  in  the  South. 

Happily,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  practice  of  barring  Negroes  from  jury 
service  Is  coming  to  the  end  of  the  road.  A 
strong  Indication  of  this  was  evident  when 
a  Federal  district  court  In  Mississippi  re- 
versed two  death  penalty  sentences  on  the 
ground  that  Negroes  had  been  systematically 
excluded  from  the  juries.  These  reversals 
were  properly  hailed  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  as  a  major  advance  for  due 
process  and  equal  protection  under  the  law. 

Denial  of  these  American  rights  was  cited 
by  Judge  Claude  F.  Clayton  In  his  opinions 
reversing  th  convictions  of  George  A.  Gor- 
don and  WUllam  Smith,  Jr.,  both  Negroes. 
"With  respect  to  the  allegation  of  racial  ex- 
clusion from  the  Jury  system,"  his  opinion 
m    the    Smith    case    stated,    "the    parties 


agree  that  in  the  year  of  the  trial  only  3 
Negroes  were  on  the  jury  list  and  In  the 
10  years  preceding  the  trial  only  5  Negroes 
were  on  the  Jury  list,  which  contained  ap- 
proximately 300  names  each  year."  This,  he 
noted,  though  Negroes  constituted  more  than 
62  percent  of  persons  available  few  jury  serv- 
ice. There  Is  no  place  for  such  discrimina- 
tory practices  In  the  American  system  of 
Justice. 

[Prom  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard - 

Examiner,  Oct.  2, 1965] 

Alabama  Justice 

The  acquittal  of  Thomas  L.  Coleman  on 
manslaughter  charges  by  a  Jury  in  Hayne- 
ville, Ala.,  has  brought  new  criticism 
throughout  the  country  of  the  way  Justice  Is 
administered  In  Alabama. 

There's  good  reason  for  this  skepticism 
about  the  propriety  of  the  trial  of  the  part- 
time  deputy  sheriff  who  was  accused  of  kill- 
ing a  young  civil  rights  worker. 

A  State's  attorny  had  been  assigned  to 
prosecute  the  case.  He  asked  for  a  post- 
ponement on  the  grounds  a  companion  of 
the  victim,  also  wounded  by  Coleman,  had 
not  recovered  enough  to  testify. 

Instead  of  granting  the  delay,  the  court 
threw  the  State's  attorney  out  and  proceeded 
with  a  local  prosecutor.  Coleman  claimed 
self-defense.  Insisting  both  Jonathan  M. 
Daniels,  the  slain  youth,  and  the  Reverend 
Richard  Morrisroe,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
from  Chicago,  were  armd. 

Since  the  Reverend  Morrisroe  couldn't  ap- 
pear there  was  no  one  to  challenge  Coleman's 
claim.  The  jury  deliberated  only  90  minutes 
before  freeing  the  defendant. 

Gov.  John  W.  King  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  Daniels  lived,  called  the  Hayneville 
trial  a  "travesty  of  Justice."    We  agree. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Spokesman. 

Oct.  7,  1965] 
Congress  May  Have  To  Enact  Legislation 
Against  Racial  Khxers 
The  HaynevUle  fiasco,  in  which  an  all- 
white  Alabama  Jury  turned  loose  the  ad- 
mitted kUler  of  a  white  civil  rights  worker, 
serves  to  remind  us  that  there  are  some 
serious  flaws  in  our  Jury  system,  that  may 
have  to  be  corrected  by  Federal  legislation. 

That  Hayneville  Jury  was  not  a  Jury  In  the 
sense  that  we  understand  the  term  in  the 
North.  That  Is,  It  was  not  drawn  from  a 
panel  picked  by  lot  from  lists  of  qualified 
electors.  It  was  picked  up  off  the  street,  from 
among  persons  hanging  around  the  coxirt- 
house  evidently  without  anything  more  press- 
ing to  do. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  jury  that  will  turn  leoee 
admitted  killers,  if  they  are  white,  and  throw 
the  book  at  innocents  and  minor  offenders,  if 
they  are  Negro. 

The  problem  inherent  In  this  situation  Is 
recognized  by  reasonable  southerners,  and 
in  some  communities  steps  have  been  taken 
to  correct  It.  One  Important  step  which 
many  communities  have  taken,  has  been  to 
set  up  an  orderly  system  of  drawing  Jurle.s. 
by  putting  all  qualified  electors  on  Jury  lists 
and  calling  up  panels  from  which  Jurors  are 
selected  by  lot.  just  as  we  do  here.  An  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  plan  Is  an  agreement 
by  leading  citizens  not  to  beg  off  when  called 
for  such  duty.  That  such  an  agreement  is 
needed  In  order  to  maintain  proper  dignity 
and  integrity  Indicates  how  bad  the  Jury 
problem  Is  In  the  South. 

A  related  problem,  of  course,  is  Judges. 
The  judiciary  In  the  Hayneville  case  was 
Bhockingly  biased.  The  attorney  general, 
who  planned  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  was 
undercut  by  the  circuit  court.  A  murder 
charge  was  discarded,  and  the  killer  was 
prosecuted  on  the  lesser  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. The  trial  was  rushed  so  that  the 
principal  witness  could  not  testify.  He  is 
hospitalized   with   wounds   inflicted    by    the 
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like  these  will  dlsi^pear  from  the 
Negroes   begin    to    exercise   their 
vote,  and  Join  up  with  decent  white 
souther  lers  to  elect  better  qualified  men  to 
the  bent  h. 

This  1 1  what  will  happen  In  the  long  run. 
In  the  ihort  run.  men  like  the  Haynevllle 
killer  a;  e  running  loose.  They  have  been 
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is  opea  season  on  civil  rights  wcH-kers  and 
Negroes.  The  kllllngn,  we  expect,  will  con- 
tinue, ifUess  Congress  and  the  Federal  ad- 
take    steps    to    protect    our 


ministration 
citizens. 


[From  Ifhe  Fullerton  (Calif.)  News-Tribune. 
Oct.  12. 1966] 
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the  time  his  companion  was  shot  to 


that  arises  from  Hayneville,  Ala., 
new  scent. 

oleman.  his  friends,  and  neighbors 

guilty  of  killing  the  young  Eplsco- 

mlnarian  who  sought  to  put  his 

nto  action.     In  fact,  Tom  Coleman 

charged  with  the  crime  of  miirder, 

with  manslaughter,  which  may 

I  ccidental. 

of  young  Daniels  was  not  accl- 
the  world  knows  that.     The  world 
that  the  acquittal  of  Tom  Coleman 
accidental,  either. 

's   attorney   general   Is   outraged. 

are  strong,  for  a  prosecutor.    One 

normally  indict  the  Judge. 

t  mortem  Justice  has  been  denied 

,  for  the  time,  a  lesson  has  been  re- 

Justlce  may  never  be  administered 

of  passion,  and  it  would  appear 

Coleman  verdict,  whether  right  or 

thus  administered. 

is  a  State  sorely  tried  by  cruel 

ptessiires.    Whether  a  man  be  white  or 

be  Is  now  in  Alabama  he  is  wres- 

sltuations  that  may  break  blm.. 

et  through  all  the  mistakes  and  the 

there  comes  a  great  knowledge  of 

been  done  and  what  must  be  done. 

the  years  we  struggle  to  reason  and 

and  often  stumble  on  the  way. 

3k>ung  Mr.  Daniels'  friends  need  com- 

may  be  remembered  that  those  who 

Joan  of  Arc  were  also  exonerated. 

final  assessment  was  made,  the 

Orleans  was  tritunphant. 
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[Prpm  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  News. 
Oct.  2, 19651 

JUslnCE  IN  THE  SOtrrHERN  COTTRTROOM 


« ntirely   possible    that    the    Catholic 

Episcopal  seminary  student  did 

the  Hayneville,  Ala.,  deputy  sheriff 

gun  and  open  pocketknlfe,   as   was 

at  the  trial.     It's  entirely  possible 

!  deptity  had  to  blast  away  In  self- 

to  protect  himself  from  these  men 


the  Jury  that  acquitted  the  deputy 
the  student  and  critically  wound- 
priest  evidentally  was  convinced  that 
the  circumstances. 


expT  »sesd 


w  (re 

c  frtainly  have  no  intention  of  ques- 
the  Judgment  of  a  trial  court  and 
Alabama  from  as  far  away  as  Alaska, 
lave  to  go  on  are  press  accounts  of 
Imony  and  the  original  statements 
the  deputy  after  the  shooting.    The 
were  widely  publicized  and  hard- 
remorse.     But,    of    course,    he 
hjive  been  misquoted. 

best  of  our  recollection,  no  white 

Jury  has  yet  convicted  any  white 

In  any  of  the  most  notable  civil 

payings  in  recent  years — ^whether  the 

was   a   Negro    or    white   civil    rights 

But  then,  all  of  those  brcmght  to 

cotild  very  well  have  been  Innocent. 

been  said  that  until  recent  years  It 

rare  to  have  Einy  kind  of  trial  at 


all  In  such  cases.  Personally,  we  are  not  sure 
which  Is  best.  If  a  trial  Is  to  be  held  then 
It  should  result  In  Justice.  Perhaps  Justlca 
Is  being  serve<L  But  It's  hard  to  tell  at  this 
distance. 


[From  the  Redwood  City   (Calif.)    Tribime. 

Oct.  4.  1966] 

Was  This  Justice,  Alabama  Sttijc? 

It  was  to  demonstrate  their  belief  In  the 
Negro  civil  rights  cause  that  Jonathan 
Daniels,  an  Episcopal  ministerial  student 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Reverend 
Richard  Morrisroe,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
from  Chicago,  went  to  Haynerille,  Ala.,  In 
August. 

As  it  tiorned  out,  they  bore  witness  to 
the  mockery  of  Alabama  Justice  instead. 

The  two  young  men  were  released  from  s 
civil  rights  demonstration  lockup  in  the 
Hayneville  Jail  on  August  20.  They  walked 
one  block,  and  were  felled  by  a  shotgun 
blast.  Mr.  Daniels  was  slain.  Father  Morris- 
roe  severely  wounded. 

Thomas  L.  Coleman.  55,  a  volunteer 
deputy  sheriff,  was  arrested  and  accused  of 
first-degree  murder.  The  Lowndes  County 
grand  Jury  refused  to  support  that  charge, 
however,  and  indicted  him  for  manslaughter 
instead.  For  shooting  the  priest,  Coleman 
was  charged  with  assault  and  battery,  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

The  trial  lasted  1  day.  A  prosecution  wit- 
ness, who  turned  out  to  be  a  buddy  of 
Coleman's,  testified  that  the  victims  bran- 
dished a  knife  and  a  gun  before  Coleman 
mowed  them  down.  Two  defense  witnesses 
said  they  saw  Negroes  hover  over  the  bleed- 
ing men  and  remove  the  weapons.  But  they 
couldn't  identify  the  Negroes. 

Four  other  prosecution  witnesses,  all 
Negroes,  testified  that  the  ministers  were 
emptyhanded  when  Coleman  shot.  A  state- 
ment by  one  of  the  victims  denying  the 
existence  of  a  weapon  also  was  read. 

The  Jury  was  composed  of  Tom  Coleman's 
peers — his  friends  and  neighbors,  all  white. 
They  heard  eight  prominent  Alabamlans 
testify  that  he  had  the  highest  reputation 
in  the  community.  One  reporter  saw  a  Juror, 
filing  out  of  the  courtroom,  wink  at  Cole- 
man. 

The  verdict?  Acquittal.  Justice  was  done 
In  Alabama.     Done  Indeed. 


[From  the  San  Jose    (Calif.)    Mercury,  Oct. 
1.  1965] 

All  the  Hay  NEVILLES  BurLoiNO  TaouBLX 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  some  areas  of  the  South  are  buying 
a  large  measure  of  future  trouble  for  them- 
selves. 

A  jury  of  12  white  men  in  Hayneville,  Ala., 
this  week  acquitted  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  a 
special  deputy  sheriff,  of  murder  in  the  shot- 
gun slaying  of  a  ministerial  student.  He  also 
wounded  a  priest.  The  clergymen  were  en- 
gaged in  civil  rights  activities  in  Lowndes 
County. 

Coleman's  defense  was  that  he  acted  in 
self-defense,  that  the  clergjinen  threatened 
him  with  knife  and  a  gun.  It  was  an  in- 
credible story,  but  the  jury  believed  it  be- 
cause it  wanted  to  believe  it. 

And  herein  lies  the  danger  for  communities 
such  as  Hayneville. 

The  rule  of  law  breaks  down  when  citizens 
believe  that  those  entrusted  with  the  law's 
power  will  not  or  cannot  wield  that  power 
for  the  protection  of  all.  Persons  who  be- 
lieve, In  short,  that  the  law  cannot  or  will 
not  protect  them  no  longer  respect  the  law. 
They  will  not  obey  It,  and  they  will,  if 
pressed  hard  enough,  resort  to  violence  to 
achieve  release  of  frustration — since  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  is  foreclosed  to  them. 

This  state  of  mind  can  spell  nothing  but 
trouble  for  Hayneville  and  communities  like 
It.  This  is  tlie  tragedy  of  subverting  the 
rule  of  law. 


[From    the   Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune 
Oct.  1, 1966] 

Thx  Sad  State  or  Aiabama  Justicx 

That  old  horse,  which  can  be  led  to  water 
but  can't  be  made  to  drink.  Is  galloping 
through  some  Alabama  coiirtrooms  again. 

The  latest  antics  came  when  Circuit  Judge 
T.  Werth  Thagard  probably  made  Alabama 
history  by  kicking  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral from  the  prosecution  side  of  a  man- 
slaughter case  against  a  part-time  deputy 
sheriff  and  when  a  Jury  acquitted  the  deputy 
Thursday.  With  all  due  respect  for  Ju- 
dicial discretion,  the  plain  reason  behind  the 
Judge's  maneuver  was  that  Attorney  General 
Richmond  Flowers  thinks  that  Alabama's 
record  in  civil-rights  slaying  prosecution 
stinks,  but  too  many  Alabamans  want  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

The  right  to  a  fair  trfal  usually  Is  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  defendant.  Yet,  Flowers 
rightly  contended  that  the  State  didn't  have 
a  chance  in  Lowndes  County,  which  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  death  place 
of  Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  a  civll-rlghts  worker 
who  allegedly  was  slain  by  Deputy  Sheriff 
Thomas  L.  Coleman,  and  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Liuzzo,  a  civil  rights  worker  from  Detroit. 

Down  there,  as  Flowers  has  noted,  too  many 
Judges  and  Juries  look  upon  a  civil-rights 
slaying  as  a  community  service.  That  feeling 
has  meant  that,  since  1960,  not  a  single 
white  person  has  been  convicted  in  more 
than  two  dozen  civil  rights  slaylngs  from 
North  Carolina  to  Mississippi.  Hopefully,  this 
situation  will  change  when  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  gives  southern  Negroes  and  moderates 
enough  political  jxjwer  to  convince  Judges, 
regular  prosecutors  and  Juries  that  they  are 
required  to  enforce  the  law  and  not  com- 
munity prejudices. 

Justice  iB  given  a  lot  of  credit  for  being 
blind,  but  it  is  a  national  shame  when  a  few 
Judges  and  Juries  are,  too. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Oct.  1, 

1965] 

Hayneville's  Parody  or  Justice 

An  obscene  Judicial  travesty  has  Just  con- 
cluded In  a  courtroom  in  Ha3meville,  Ala., 
and  the  stench  and  shame  of  this  proceed- 
ing hover  over  the  entire  Nation. 

The  so-called  trial  and  predictable  acqtiit- 
tal  of  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  accused  of  the 
shotgun  killing  of  a  yoxing  Episcopal  sem- 
inarian and  civil  rights  worker,  cannot  be 
forgotten  or  shmgged  off  as  simply  another 
example  of  what  we  have  come  to  expect  of 
southern  Justice.  To  do  bo  would  be  to 
give  tacit  acceptance  to  a  system  that  is  an 
outrage  and  a  peril. 

For  what  happened  in  Hayneville  was  far 
more  than  a  local  or  a  State  or  a  regional 
matter.  What  happened  In  Haynevllle  was 
a  blatant  assault  on  the  American  legal 
process  as  a  whole,  an  attack  on  values  and 
responsibilities  which  we,  as  a  people,  claim 
to  hold  sacred.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Hayneville  has 
touched  all  our  lives. 

The  verdict  of  the  Coleman  trial  Jury  can't 
be  appealed.  But  surely  the  conduct  of  the 
hearing,  a  ludicrous  and  frightful  parody 
of  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of  proper  court- 
room procedure,  does  provide  ample  Incen- 
tive for  action  aimed  at  the  root  causes  of 
this  grotesque  business. 

For  what  kind  of  trial  Is  It,  after  all,  when 
the  prosecutor  Introduces  unsupported 
claims  to  the  jury  in  the  defendant's  behalf 
which  not  even  defense  witnesses  had  testi- 
fied to? 

What  kind  of  trial  is  it  when  the  gun  and 
the  knife  allegedly  carried  by  Coleman's  two 
victims,  the  slain  seminarian  and  the  seri- 
ously wounded  Roman  Catholic  priest,  are 
not  produced? 

What  kind  of  trial  Is  It  when  the  chief 
prosecution  witness,  the  priest  who  was  shot 
m  the  back,  is  too  ill  to  testify  and  the  Judge 
orders  the  trial  to  proceed  anyway? 
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This  dreary  catalog  of  legal  absurdities 
could  be  repeated  at  length,  as  it  was  in  the 
courtroom,  but  to  little  purpose.  And  bo  the 
judge  cracked  his  Jokes,  the  Jurors  and 
Klansmen  present  laughed,  and  In  less  than 
2  hours,  Tom  Coleman  was  found  not  g^illty 
by  a  panel  of  men  who  were,  in  every  sense, 

his  peers. 

Can  anything  now  be  done?  To  all  pur- 
poses the  Coleman  case  is  closed.  But  what 
was  represented  by  It  remains  an  open  mat- 
ter, demanding  action. 

Action  first  from  the  Justice  Department 
and  its  agencies,  in  registering  the  Negro 
voters  of  Lowndes  County,  in  vigorously  en- 
forcing the  1875  Federal  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  Jury  selection,  in  being 
present  in  every  courtroom  where  a  case 
Involving  civil  rights  Is  being  tried. 

Action  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  to  look  into  the  Coleman  case 
and  others  like  It.  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions  for   corrective   measures. 

Action  finally  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, which  by  its  notable  silence  on  Jim 
Crow  justice  has  failed  In  a  major  duty. 

We  repeat:  the  distortion  of  Justice  which 
has  just  taken  place  in  Hayneville,  Ala.,  is 
no  local  matter  alone.  It  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  until  It  Is  dealt  with  its  corrup- 
tion will  infect  tis  all. 

[From  the  Phoenix   (Ariz.)    Gazette,  Oct.  6. 
1965] 
Our  Imperfect  Godseno 
To   assume   that  Thomas   Coleman   acted 
in  self-defense  In  the  killing  of  Jonathan  M. 
Daniels,  a  seminary  student   gunned   down 
last  August  diiring  civil  rights  disturbances 
at    Hayneville,    Ala.,    is    to    stretch    human 
credulity  to  the  breaking  point.     Coleman's 
jury  BO  ruled  last  week,  however,  and  it  must 
be  recorded  as  a  blot  on  both  Alabama  and, 
to  some  extent,  on  the  American  Jury  sys- 
tem. 

Predictably,  the  breakdown  in  Justice  at 
Hayneville  has  flushed  out  the  more  virulent 
civil  rightists  who  now  trumpet  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  "Involve"  itself 
In  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  felonies  in 
connection  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 
They  imply  the  need  for  constitutional 
changes  that  would  permit — we  assume — 
non-Jury  trials,  or  venue  changes  In  civil 
rights  cases  to  assure  the  seating  of  juries 
not  unduly  sympathetic  with  the  motives  of 
the  accused. 

Unfortunately  for  their  ambitions,  the 
Constitution  is  crystal  clear  on  this  point 
and  we  should  all  offer  up  a  fervent  prayer 
of  thanks  that  it  Is.  The  sixth  amendment 
bars,  unequlvocably,  the  sort  of  trial  by  Fed 
eral  conunlssar,  or  by  star  chamber  proceed- 
ings, that  they  hint  at  and  that  has  ter- 
rorized one  civilization  after  another  since 
the  dawn  of  time. 

We  can  froth  at  obvious  miscarriages  of 
Justice  and  belabor  the  occasional  stupidity, 
vindictiveness,  and  unreasoning  prejudice  of 
Juries,  but  the  guarantee  of  the  accused  to 
be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  "in  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  conunitted,"  is  too  priceless  to  be  com- 
promised for  any  cause.  For  every  bigoted 
Jury,  happily,  there  are  100  wise  and  cour- 
ageous ones. 

Civil  rights  leaders  have  every  right  in  the 
world  to  be  furious  at  the  Haynevllle  de- 
cision. But  no  one  should  know  better  than 
they  that  the  very  freedoms  they  seek  for 
the  Negro  will  never  be  attained  if  the 
American  people  are  persuaded  to  trade  off 
one  freedom  for  another. 


are  complex.  But  Incontrovertibly  wrong  as 
such  rioting  Is.  knowledge  of  verdicts  like 
the  one  Just  returned  In  HaynevUle,  Ala.,  can 
be  seized  upon  by  dissidents  to  attempt  Jus- 
tification of  their  Ulegal  violence. 

An  all-white  Jury  acquitted  an  infiuential 
white  man,  Tom  Coleman,  of  manslaughter. 
Coleman  had  admitted  killing  one  white 
civil  rights  worker  with  a  shotgun  and 
wounding  another,  but  claimed  he  acted  in 
self-defense.  To  return  the  "not  guilty" 
verdict,  the  Jury  had  to  endorse  the  de- 
fense's claim  that  the  civil  rights  workers, 
an  Episcopal  divinity  student  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  threatened  to  attack  Cole- 
man with  a  gun  and  a  knife. 

Well,  maybe  so,  maybe  so.  But  it  strains 
belief.  Even  Alabama's  own  attorney  gen- 
eral denounced  the  unfairness  of  the  court 
atmosphere  against  the  prosecution  so  vio- 
lently before  the  trial  opened  that  the  judge 
threw  him  out  of  the  case.  The  subsequent 
verdict  maintains  the  sickening  evidence 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  South  a  white 
man  accused  of  killing  a  Negro  or  a  Negros 
friend  cannot  be  convicted. 


[From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregon  Journal. 

Oct.  2, 1965] 

The  Thinos  Negroes  Know 

The  reasons  Negroes  riot  In  blind  rage  and 

abandon,  as  In  Los  Angeles'  Watts  district. 


[From  the  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel.  Oct.  4, 
1965] 
Jim  Crow  Justice 
Last  week,   in  the  same  Hayneville,   Ala., 
courthouse  where  Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzlo's  murder 
went  unprosecuted,  a  jury  acquitted  Thomas 
L.  Coleman  of  the  shotgxm  slaying  of  a  young 
Episcopal  seminarian  and  civil  rights  worker. 
It  was,  said  the  Los  Angeles  "nmes  In  an 
excellent  editorial,  "an  obscene  judicial  trav- 
esty." 

Can  anything  be  done  about  the  lack  of 
law  enforcement  and  prosecution  in  the 
South,  or  is  it,  as  some  have  said,  one  of  the 
few  penalties  of  the  prized  American  Jury 
system? 

Murder  is  a  crime  by  an  individual  in  most 
cases.  But  murder  unprosecuted  is  a  crime 
by  a  community,  a  county  or  a  whole  State. 
In  a  sense,  such  an  unprosecuted  killing  be- 
comes a  murder  by  the  Nation.  And  most 
certainly  it  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Although  the  Coleman  case  is  now  most 
likely  closed,  the  situation  that  permitted 
this  abortion  of  Justice  continues  in  the 
South.  Can  anything  be  done  about  it? 
The  Times  offers  three  suggestions: 
"Action  first  from  the  Justice  Department 
and  its  agencies.  In  registering  the  Negro 
voters  of  Lowndes  County,  in  vigorously  en- 
forcing the  1875  Federal  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  Jury  selection,  in  being  present 
in  every  coiirtroom  where  a  case  involving 
civil  rights  is  being  tried. 

"Action  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  to  look  into  the  Coleman  case  and 
others  like  It,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  corrective  measures. 

"Action  finally  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, which  by  its  notable  silence  on  Jim 
Crow  Justice  has  failed  In  a  major  duty." 

Each  of  these  suggestions,  we  believe,  is 
worthy.  In  the  long  view,  the  granting  of 
voting  rights  to  the  Negroes  of  the  county 
offers  the  most  hope.  Lowndes  County's 
Negro  population  is  more  than  80  percent. 
If  these  people  were  proportionately  repre- 
sented, official  civil  rights  oppression  against 
them  would  not  be  possible. 

Another  source  of  hope  is  the  pending  in- 
vestigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Dn-Amerlcan  Activi- 
ties Committee,  \mder  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana. 
In  a  few  short  months  in  the  South  there 
have  been  five  civil  rights  miu-ders.  Thirteen 
alleged  members  of  the  B^an  are  said  to  be 
Involved  In  these  killings.  Certainly  there 
is  grist  for  the  Investigative  mill  in  these 
criminal  deaths,  and  the  national  publicity 
resulting  from  the  Investigation  should  help 
to  repudiate  everything  the  Klan  stands  for. 


We  may  continue  to  hope,  too,  that  the 
good  people  of  the  South,  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  will  eventually  bring  about 
changes  in  government  and  law  enforcement. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  the  good  people 
are  prevailing  in  many  areas,  that  Integra- 
tion Is  being  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble. 

[From    the    Seattle     (Wash.)     Post-Intelll- 
gencer,  Oct.  6, 19651 
Alabama  on  Trial 
Last  August  20  two  shotgun  blasts  shat- 
tered the  rural  calm  of  Haynevllle.  Ala.     One 
killed  Jonathan  Daniels,  a  white  seminarian 
and    civil    rights    worker   from    Keene,    N.H. 
The  other  seriously   wounded  Rev.   Richard 
Morrisroe,    a    Roman    Catholic    priest    from 
Chicago. 

The  man  placed  on  trial  for  the  slaying 
was  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Hayneville  with  deep  roots  in  the 
community.  He  was  acquitted  on  grounds 
of  self-defense. 

These  are  the  bare  facts  of  what  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  horrifying  episodes  in 
the  history  of  racial  violence  in  the  South. 
For  the  Coleman  trial  was  patently  a  trial 
in  name  only,  and  bore  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  a  genuine   legal  proceeding. 

Coleman  was  Judged  by  an  all-white  Jury 
in  a  county  where  Negroes  far  outnumber 
whites.  The  attorney  general  of  Alabama 
was  barred  from  prosecuting  the  case  because 
he  insisted  on  postponing  the  trial  to  await 
the  testimony  of  Father  Morrisroe.  now  in  a 
hospital.  The  testimony  of  Negroes  that  no 
weapons  were  carried  by  the  slain  and 
wounded  men  was  ignored.  The  testimony 
of  white  men  that  such  weapons  were  car- 
ried was  admitted,  though  no  weapons  were 
submitted  as  defense  exhibits. 

To  describe  the  trial  as  a  travesty  is  to 
understate  its  shocking  nature.  Its  record, 
according  to  press  reports.  Is  replete  with 
so  many  mockeries  of  the  Judicial  process 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  actually  oc- 
curred the  way  it  did. 

But  what  must  be  believed  Is  this:  The 
Haynevllle  conununity,  from  which  the  trial 
Jury  was  drawn,  saw  no  wrong  in  the  slayer's 
deed.  It  therefore  freed  him.  The  Inescap- 
able conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  Nation  civil  rights  workers  must 
proceed  at  their  own  risk,  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  law  and  be  conscious  that,  if  they 
are  slain,  their  killers  will  go  unpunished. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  Hayneville.  It  was 
the  lesson  of  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  last  sum- 
mer. It  Is  the  lesson  taught  by  still  xjther 
communities  since  the  Negro  began  his 
struggle  for  equal  citizenship. 

It  is  a  lesson  the  Nation  cannot  tolerate, 
and  a  means  must  be  found  to  achieve  a 
legislative  way  out  of  this  ghastly  Impasse. 


[From  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Oregon  Statesman, 

Oct.  4.  1965] 

Never  Versus  Some  Day 

The  acquittal  of  a  white  part-time  deputv 
sheriff  in  Alabama  in  the  slaying  of  a  civil 
rights  worker  is  not  surprising.  Whites  sim- 
ply do  not  convict  whites  in  the  South  for 
killing  Negroes,  and  a  white  civil  rights 
worker  would  receive  less  consideration  than 
a  Negro. 

This  Instance  of  a  "callous  disregard  lor 
the  taking  of  a  human  life,"  to  quote  Ala- 
bama's moderate  Attorney  General  Richmond 
Flowers,  Is  more  flagrant  than  most,  how- 
ever. In  this  case  there  was  no  question  as 
to  who  did  the  shooUng.  In  order  to  return 
a  "not  guilty"  verdict,  the  Jurors  had  to  as.- 
Bert  that  a  seminary  student  and  a  priest 
would  go  armed  and  wotild  threaten  to  at- 
tack a  man  armed  with  a  shotgun  on  the 
streets  of  an  Alabama  town. 

The  siirprlslng  thing  about  this  verdict 
and  so  many  Uke  It  Is  that  the  Negroes  In 
the  South  accept  It  without  civil  dlscwder. 
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[F)-om  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)   World. 
Oct.  10.  19651 
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conference  is  composed  of  more  than 

union,   and    civil   rights   orga- 
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[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)    Tribune, 
I  Oct.  5.  1965] 

'        Alabama  Nightuabx 

Painful  confvision  and  despair  must  mark 
the  feelings  of  most  responsible  Americans, 
of  both  the  North  and  South,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Jury  performance  last  week  at  Hayne- 
vUle,  Ala. 

One  cannot  say  at  this  distance  that  the 
Jury  there  should  have  convicted  Tom  Cole- 
man of  murder  in  the  shotgun  killing  of 
Jonathan  Daniels,  civil  rights  worker.  No- 
body who  did  not  sit  with  the  Jury  can  say 
with  complete  certainty  whether  the  Jury 
rendered  a  just  decision.  But  in  view  of  the 
published  facts  about  this  case  and  similar 
ones  Involving  Negroes  and  whit-e  civil  rights 
workers  in  the  Deep  South,  one  cannot  sup- 
press a  sense  of  revulsion  and  sorrow.  An- 
other severe  blow  has  been  dealt  the  jury 
system  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  tradi- 
tional rights.  The  alternative  to  calm  de- 
liberate court  decision  is  mob  action  and  the 
emotionalism  of  mob  action  smothers  justice. 

Hayneville  takes  its  place  alongside  Phila- 
delphia. Miss.,  where  tlie  code  of  the  hills  is 
supreme.  And  the  ugly  ramifications  build 
up  against  the  South  particularly,  and  to 
some  degree  against  the  United  States,  in 
the  world  court  of  public  opinion. 


[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star,  Oct.  1,  1965] 
Another  Wrong  Unanswered 

A  Jury  has  acquitted  Thomas  L.  Coleman 
of  manslaughter  in  the  death  last  summer  in 
Alabama  of  a  young  civil  rights  worker.  The 
situation,  at  t)est.  leaves  one  wondering  if  the 
scales  of  justice  still  are  in  balance. 

The  civil  rights  worker  killed  was  an 
Episcopal  seminarian  who  was  working  along- 
side a  Catholic  priest,  now  in  a  Chicago  hos- 
pital as  a  result  of  camshot  wounds  received 
when  his  companion  was  killed.  Both  men 
were  fired  upon  by  Coleman,  a  part-time 
deputy  sheriff,  as  they  got  out  of  a  car  to 
enter  a  place  to  eat. 

Coleman's  defense  was  that  he  fired  in 
self-defense.  Despite  the  character  of  the 
man  killed  and  his  companion  and  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  that  neither  man  was 
armed,  the  jury  apparently  bought  the  self- 
defense  plc-a. 

News  accounts  show  hardly  anything  but 
sketchy  testimony  to  support  the  contention 
that  either  of  the  men  shot  had  any  weapons 
on  him,  much  less  in  his  hand.  Nor  Is  the 
story  a  very  plausible  one  for  an  Episcopal 
seminarian  and  a  Catholic  priest. 

In  total  the  defense  claim  was  a  weak  one 
and  one  that  carried  little  supporting  evi- 
dence. The  prosecution,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  death 
of  the  civil  rights  worker  was  completely 
without  cause. 

The  pattern  of  acquittal  is  one  that  has 
held  true  in  a  great  many  such  cases  In  the 
bitter  civil  rights  struggle  in  the  South. 
When  men  can  kill  without  fear  of  public 
indignation  and  with  virtual  assurance  of 
no  legal  accountability,  our  society  has  been 
infected  with  a  most  lethal  germ. 


[Prom  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  Oct.  4, 

1965] 

Alab.^ma  Trial 

Public  opinion  is  bound  to  change,  some- 
times quickly,  with  the  racial-connected  go- 
ings-on in  the  South,  especially  in  those 
States  where  resistance  to  clvU  rights  has 
been  militant. 

There  was  no  question  but  what  there  was 
a  substantial  public  opinion  against  the 
white  South  when  the  first  civil  rights  pro- 
tests disclosed  discriminations  pweviously  un- 
known to  many. 

There  was  no  question  but  what  there  was 


a  swing  In  public  opinion  as  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates put  on  the  pressure  for  action  now  In 
civil  rights  matters,  this  time  against  the 
demonstrators  in  the  belief  that  the  proposed 
changes  were  too  fast  for  many  communi- 
ties. 

It  swung  back  again  when  the  whites,  and 
by  implication  the  Klan,  began  shooting  civil 
rights  people.  It  continued  against  the 
whites  when  Alabama  refused  to  Indict  a 
suspected  slayer  for  murder,  but  brought  in 
a  manslaughter  charge  Instead.  It  con- 
tinued again  when  the  State  attorney  general 
was  tossed  out  of  the  manslaughter  trial,  it 
grew  sharply  greater  when  an  all-white  Jury 
returned  a  rapid  fire  verdict  of  "not  guilty" 
In  the  case. 

The  defendant  may  have  been  Just  as  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  as  the  Jury  said  he  was. 
Like  It  or  not,  that  is  the  official  disposition 
of  the  case  and  is  what  the  record  will  show. 
But  the  State  of  Alabama  is  nevertheless  in- 
dicted in  public  opinion  because  the  trial  was 
too  close  to  a  familiar  southern  pattern  in 
which  a  white  defendant  Is  quickly  cleared 
by  an  all-white  Jury  of  a  crime  against  Ne- 
groes or  whites  who  sympathize  with,  and  try 
to  help,  the  civil  rights  cause. 

The  State  attorney  general's  castlgation  of 
the  trial  and  verdict  suggests  the  probable 
fact:  Rightly  or  wrongly,  no  single  Incident 
could  cement  the  civil  rights  people  more 
solidly  than  this  case  will;  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  case  and  verdict  will  hurt  the  State  of 
Alabama  more  than  any  other  single  inci- 
dent for  many  years  to  come. 


Presentation  of  William  Paca  Awards  to 
the  Honorable  Anthony  F.  Crissalli, 
Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Jurors,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Voipe,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Honorable  John  P.  Lomenzo, 
Secretary  of  State,  New  York,  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel  on  Saturday 
Evening,  October  2,  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-   Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening,  October 
2.  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel  in  New 
York  City,  the  Italian  Executives  of 
America.  Inc.,  paid  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Anthony  P.  Crissalli,  Acting  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Jurors,  Hon.  John  A. 
Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  John  P.  Lo- 
menzo. secretai*y  of  state,  New  York,  by 
presenting  them  with  William  Paca 
Awards.  As  you  know,  William  Paca.  of 
Maryland,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  a  descendant 
of  the  noble  Paca  and  Aquila  families 
of  southern  Italy.  He  served  as  a  dis- 
tingtiished  jurist  and  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  Include  the  program  on  this 
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occasion  as  well  as  the  modest  remarks 
of  my  close  friend  for  many,  many  years, 
the  Honorable  Anthony  P.  Crissalli. 
Commissioner  Crissalli  is  a  fine,  unas- 
suming gentleman  and  I  believe  his  brief 
humble  remarks  prove  this.  His  re- 
marks follow : 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Crissalli 

Mr.  Chairman.  Reverend  Father,  honored 
guests,  friends,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  those  precious  remarks.  You  are  either 
a  diplomat  or  a  fabricator  of  the  truth.  I 
know  you  are  not  a  diplomat. 

Really,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I 
am  not  a  speaker  and  I  am  too  emotional 
riglit  now. 

This  is  a  great  honor.  I  don't  know  what 
I  have  done  to  deserve  it.  I  shall  never  for- 
get it. 

I  am  twice  honored  to  be  here  with  such 
distinguished  gentlemen — the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
secretary  of  state  of  New  York. 

I  want  to  thank  this  outstanding  Italian- 
American  organization,  Its  officers,  and  its 
members  for  this  honor.  I  wish  the  Italian 
Executives  of  America,  Inc.  lots  of  success. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 
In  honoring  me,  you  honor  my  family  and 
my  name  and  I  thank  you. 

What's  more  Important,  you  honor  good 
citizenship,  the  thousands  of  immigrants 
who  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  who  do  some  good  every  day  for  our  great 
country,  God  bless  it. 

For  them,  for  my-family,  for  myself — from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  thank  you  very 
much. 


Program 

National  Anthem. 

Invocation:  Very  Rev.  Charles  E.  Divinney, 
St.  Charles  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Welcome:  Hon.  Anthony  M.  Salvatl,  chair- 
man: William  Paca,  Dinner  Committee. 

Presiding  officer:  Hon.  Sylvester  J.  Gara- 
mella,  national  president,  Italian  Executives 
of  America,  Inc. 

Presentation  of  William  Paca  Awards  "for 
outstanding  service  in  government  by  an 
American  of  Italian  heritage." 

Recipients:  Hon.  Anthony  F.  Crissalli, 
Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Jurors;  Hon. 
John  P.  Lomenzo,  secretary  of  statfe.  State  of 
New  York;  Hon.  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Guest  speaker:  Hon.  Michael  A.  Musman- 
no,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


porations,  and  other  organizations  and 
individuals  have  found  it  in  their  Inter- 
est to  maintain  increasingly  closer  touch 
with  public  opinion. 

Today  clipping  services  operate  In 
many  cities  and  several  even  span  the 
Nation.  They  also  are  In  business  in 
foreign  countries.  In  1953.  the  clipping 
services  organized  into  a  World  Clipping 
Bureau  Federation. 

A  few  weeks  back,  the  Federation  held 
its  13th  annual  congress  in  West  Berlin 
and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  chose  a  constituent 
of  mine  as  its  president.  He  is  Arthur 
V.  Wynne,  Jr.,  partner  of  Burrelles 
Press  Clipping  Bureau  in  Livingston, 
N.J.  It  is,  I  am  told,  one  of  only  three 
press  clipping  services  with  nationwide 
operations.  Mr.  Wynne  succeeds  Count 
Gerard  de  Chambure,  proprietor  of 
L'Argus  de  la  Presse,  in  Paris,  who  has 
served  as  president  of  the  federation 
since  its  founding. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Wynne  became  the 
first  American  to  serve  as  an  officer  of 
the  federation  when  he  was  elected  vice 
president  at  a  congress  in  Geneva.  His 
election  to  the  presidency  this  year  was 
unanimous  among  the  75  members  of  the 
federation  from  more  than  40  countries 
around  the  world. 

As  president  of  the  world  federation, 
Mr.  Wynne  will  preside  over  a  program 
that  includes  improving  the  standards 
of  the  press  clipping  profession,  preven- 
tion of  infringements  and  illegal  prac- 
tices and  development  of  business  and 
friendly  relations  among  all  press  clip- 
ping bureaus  throughout  the  world. 


Arthur  V.  Wynne,  Jr.,  Partner  of  Bur- 
relle's  Press  Clipping  Bareau,  Living- 
ton,  N.J.,  Elected  President  of  World 
Clipping  Bureau  Federation  at  West 
Berlin  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  each  of  us 
in  the  Senate,  I  think,  is  well  aware  of 
the  value  of  clippings  from  newspapers 
and  other  publications.  The  "clips,"  as 
they  are  called,  provide  much  useful  in- 
formation as  well  as  an  indication  of 
how  our  individual  Senate  performances 
are  being  received  back  home. 

Clipping  services  have  grown  into  big 
business  as  Government  officials,  cor- 


That  Prolific  Writer,  Ex-Ambassador 
Henry  S.  ViUard 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  January  1964  issue  of 
Harpers  magazine,  Ex-Ambassador 
Henry  S.  Villard  wrote  an  open  letter  to 
me,  published  in  that  issue.  Shortly 
after  its  publication,  I  received  a  letter 
under  date  January  8,  1964,  addressed 
to  me  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration  William  J. 
Crockett.  I  have  never  released  this  let- 
ter, which  has  been  in  my  files  since  that 
date,  and  would  not  do  so  now  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  ex-Ambassa- 
dor's literary  talents  have  been  expanded 
to  the  point  where  he  has  now  written  a 
book,  "Affairs  at  State,"  which  does  a 
great  disservice  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  American  Foreign  Service. 

The  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Secre- 
tary Crockett  reads  as  follows : 

Deputy  Undek  Secretary  of  State 
FOR  Administration, 

Washington,  January  8, 1964. 

Dear  Mr.  Rooney:  The  Department  ap- 
preciates the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  article  by  fo:«ner  Ambassador  Henry  S. 
VUlard  In  the  January  Issue  of  Harper's 
magazine. 


It  Is  a  helter-skelter  piece  of  literary  fan- 
tasy. 

The  former  Ainbassador*a  story  of  the 
bathroom  windows  at  Dalcar  lllurtrates  the 
point.  The  "picture  window"  he  refers  to  is. . 
In  fact,  a  pair  of  French  doors  leading  onto  ' 
a  small  balcony  extending  the  length  of  the 
master  suite.  These  doors  match  those  of 
the  master  bedroom  and  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  official  residence.  Both  open- 
ings have  full-length  louvered  shutters 
v^hlch  can  be  closed  to  prevent  visibility  from 
tJie   outside. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  Is  that 
an  Ambassador,  earning  at  least  $20,000  a 
year,  and  having  a  representation  allowance, 
a  Government-furnished  chauffeur-driven 
car.  a  Government-furnished  house,  filled 
with  Government  furniture.  Government 
china,  Government  glassware  and  silverware, 
and  staffed  with  Government-paid  servants, 
v.ould  find  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Depart- 
ment for  funds  to  buy  a  set  of  bathroom  ctit- 
tains,  even  if  the  Department  failed  to  fur- 
nish them  in  the  first  place. 

The  Ambassador's  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  man- 
agement complexities  within  the  State  De- 
partment follows  this  pattern  throughout 
the  article. 

Certainly  no  one  would  quarrel  with  the 
statement  that  the  Department  has  grown 
In  size  since  Cordell  Hull  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  1933.  This  Is  because  Its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  have  Increased — 
enormously  so  since  World  War  n  as  the 
United  States  assumed  leadership  of  a  free 
world  beset  by  a  multiplicity  of  problems 
alien  to  Mr.  Hull's  era. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
world's  problems  are  a  great  deal  more  com- 
plex today  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
"Old  State."  and  no  matter  how  nostalgically 
former  Ambassador  Villard  or  anyone  else 
longs  fcr  those  days,  they  won't  return.  The 
world  is  what  it  is  and  that  Is  the  way  the 
State  Department  and  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  must  deal  with  it. 

Going  back  Just  10  years  ago,  the  United 
States  had  representation  in  73  countries  and 
operated  227  posts  abroad.  In  1954,  we  is- 
sued 434.644  passports  and  operated  the  De- 
partment in  Washington  with  an  authorized 
strengtli  of  3.691  officers  and  clerks.  Now  we 
have  representation  in  109  countries  with  op- 
erations at  274  posts.  In  1963,  we  Issued 
1.018.438  passports.  In  1964,  our  authorized 
employment  in  the  Department  is  4,404  posi- 
tions or  an  increase  over  the  10-year  period 
of  about  20  percent  in  staff  to  handle  opera- 
tional increases  of  more  than  50  percent  In 
the  case  of  countries  with  which  the  Unite* 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations,  and  of 
over  100  percent  In  passport  issuances. 
These  two  statistics  are  representative  of 
the  overall  Increase  in  workload  that  has 
been  achieved  with  minimal  Increases  in 
Washington  staffing. 

The  Ambassador  points  to  the  African 
Bureau  as  an  example  of  "that  bureaucratic 
behemoth  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  literary  fancy,  the 
African  Bureau  now  has  resp>o:isibility  for 
policy  with  respect  to  U.S.  operations  in  33 
countries.  We  are  represented  in  these 
countries  by  34  embassies,  7  consulates  gen- 
eral, 14  consulates,  one  consular  agency, 
and  2  branch  offices  for  a  total  of  58  loca- 
tions. Tlie  total  number  of  officers  and 
clerks  in  the  African  Bureau  backstopping 
this  operation  in  Washington  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  148.  In  addition  to  supervising 
and  supporting  the  540  Americans  running 
our  overseas  establishments  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  African  Biu-eau  must  coordi- 
nate and  furnish  policy  guidance  to  10  other 
U.S.  agencies  that  have  operations  in  Africa. 
These  other  programs  have  a  total  of  more 
than  3.300  American  employees  In  Africa. 

The  African  Bureau,  in  addition  to  con- 
ducting  its   own   operations,   must   consult 
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with   other    agencies.     And    this 

other  geographical  bureaus.     Vlr- 

agency  of   Government  has  a 

Interest   In  some  aspect  of   for- 

and  a  vital  concern  In  foreign 

The  Department  Is  not  the 

of   foreign  policy;    It   is  the 

of  an  ever-lncreasingly  compli- 

of   multlagency   operations.     Un- 

drcumstances  decisions   do   take 

Many  also  require  difficult  In- 

clearances,  but  the  State  Depart- 

Lffalrs  are  not   conducted   by   com- 

cpnsultatlon  and  decision. 

large,  the  Department's   worli  in 
to  U.S.  operations  in  the  field  Is  ex- 
handled,    partially    because    we 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  de- 
operations   and  management   to 
But,   of   course,   there   are   occa- 
Washlngton  and  only  Washing- 
make  a  final  decision  because  of  the 
complexities  of  a  problem. 
Xfepartmient  of  State  has  been  a  good 
In  the  utilization  of  the  funds  and 
granted    to    It    by    Congress.      We 
endeavored  to  put  whatever  is 
of  our  money  and   people  on   the 
of  our  farflung  activities  in  the 
the  same   time,   we   must   insure 
activities  are  adequately  supported 
n  staff. 
]  965  submission   of  our  budget   will 
the  fourth  year  in  which  the  De- 
has  not  requested  (or  received)   a 
in  staff. 

there  have  been  times  when  we 

forced  to  curtail    tra^^  and  to 

operations  less  than^'mh-  people 
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have  requested,  but  the  essential  needs  of 
the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  have 
been  met  over  the  years. 

Insofar  as  the  personnel  of  the  Foreign 
Service  are  concerned,  they  have  fared  well  at 
the  hands  oX  Congress.  We  have  received 
a  fair  hearing  for  our  legislative  proposals 
and  to  illustrate  our  budgetary  support  there 
is  enclosed  a  10-year  table  showing  the  in- 
crease of  differentials  and  allowances  piald 
to  the  Foreign  Service  from  1955  to  1964. 
There  is  more  than  a  100-percent  increase  in 
these  allowances,  while  total  American  em- 
ployment abroad  on  State  Drpartment  rolls 
Increased  from  3,443  Americans  in  1955  to 
4.735  in  1964  or  about  a  40-percent  increase 
in  personnel  staffing.  This  spealis  rather 
well,  I  believe,  for  the  support  we  have 
sought,  and  that  Congre.ss  has  provided,  for 
Foreign  Service  p>ersonnel  stationed  abroad. 

Mr.  Villard's  description  of  congressional 
travel  is  as  absurd  as  the  rest  of  his  article. 
We  in  the  Department  believe  that  it  is 
vitally  important  to  the  national  interest 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  travel  abroad  as 
extensively  as  possible,  both  during  and  after 
the  sessions  of  Congress.  We  also  believe  that 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  meet,  greet,  and  entertain 
Members  of  Congress.  In  this  way,  Members 
of  Congress  see  and  evaltiate  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Foreign  Service  who  are  repre- 
senting America  abroad. 

Ambassador  Villard's  complaint  that  For- 
eign Service  officers  must  occasionally  per- 
sonally pay  for  this  kind  of  hospitality  Is,  to 
my  mind,  uncalled  for.  A  Foreign  Service 
ofBcer  does  not  decline  an  overseas  assign- 
ment because  he  cannot  afford  to  serve.    Nor 


do  most  Foreign  Service  officers  feel  they  must 
be  reinabursed  for  every  act  of  hospitality. 

We  fully  support  the  case  for  larger  repre- 
sentational allowances,  but  a  look  at  other 
allowances  and  differentials  paid  to  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  today  would  convince 
almost  anyone  that  our  most  essential  needs 
are  covered  and  that  an  officer  might  well 
afford  an  occasional  act  of  hospitality — cock- 
tails, lunch,  or  even  a  dinner — for  a  visiting 
Congressman  or  an  official  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment without  expecting  U.S.  reimburse- 
ment. I  am  certain  most  of  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  share  this 
feeling. 

In  closing,  we  assure  you  that  the  problems 
of  organization,  op>eration,  and  staffing  in 
the  Department  have  our  constant  attention. 
We  don't  know  all  the  answers — perhaps  we 
don't  even  know  all  the  problems — but  we 
are  making  consistent  progress  In  reducing 
staff  and  in  cutting  costs  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  places  where  aditional 
improvement  can  be  made,  and  we  need  both 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress, of  the  press,  and  of  the  public,  rather 
than  irresponsible  attacks  such  as  the  line 
taken  In  the  Villard  article. 

We  enclose  for  your  further  Information  a 
list  of  management  improvements  made  In 
the  past  year  In  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment, with  an  estimated  saving  for  each 
of   these  items. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Crockett. 

(Enclosures:  Stunmary  of  Overseas  Ameri- 
can Differential  and  Allowances.  List  of 
Management  Improvements.  Statement  on 
Dakar  Residence.) 


Dep.xrtment  ok  St  vie 
Summary  of  oi(:r.-icn^  Amrrican  differentials  and  nlloxcnnrc!^,  fisial  years  1955  through  1964 
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December  11,   1963. 
mkmorandum  for  the  president 


subject:   cost  reductions 


nemorandum  of  November  30  to  the 
departments  asks  for  a  report  of 
(jost  reduction  actions   taken  during 
year  and  the  steps  proposed  for  next 
Ighten  operations  and  effect  savings. 
m  imorandum   deals   with   the   regular 
operatic  as  of  the  Department  of  State.    Sepa- 
rep  arts  are  being  submitted  to  you  on 
ope  rations   of  the  Agency  for  Interna - 
]  )evelopment,   the   Peace   Corps,   and 
Am  s  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
a  iproprlations  for  this  Department,  as 
c4se  with  all  Government  agencies,  are 
Increasing.     Although   I   see   no 
of   overall    reductions    in    our    ex- 
we     have     made     substantial 
in    reducing    costs    and    effecting 
to   assure   that   the   Government 
a  dollar's  value  for  every  dollar  spent. 
rapidly  changing  world,  we  need  to 
ly  assess  priorities — to  eliminate  the 
to  provide  for  the  essential — to  hold 
to  reasonable  limits. 


puring  the  past  2  years,  the  Department 
has  conducted  diplomatic  and  consular 
activities  throughout  the  world  without  any 
increase  In  manpower.  To  achieve  this,  we 
have  streamlined  procedures,  reduced  report- 
ing requirements,  closed  marginal  consulates, 
and  eliminated  low-priority  functions.  The 
manpower  reductions  achieved  by  these  ac- 
tions have  enabled  us  to  assign  additional 
personnel  to  the  crises  areas  of  the  world, 
to  new  or  expanding  activities,  to  staff  new 
consulates  and  embassies,  and  to  meet  in- 
creased consular  and  other  workload.s. 

The  following  are  examples  of  major  ac- 
tions taken  during  the  past  year  to  reduce 
costs : 

1.  Thirteen  consular  posts  have  been 
closed,  reducing  costs  by  $500,000  a  year. 

2.  Regulations  requiring  the  use  of 
economy  air  travel  have  been  applied,  re- 
ducing costs  substantially. 

3.  Political  and  economic  reports  of  mar- 
ginal utility  have  been  eliminated.  In  Ger- 
many alone  reductions  In  political  report- 
ing have  resulted  In  reductions  totaling 
$113,000  a  year. 

4.  Administrative  staffs  of  State,  AID.  and 


USIA  have  been  consolidated  in  six  countries 
In  Africa,  resulting  in  substantial  economies. 
In  the  Sudan,  reductions  total  $200,000  a 
year;  in  Ivory  Coast,  $78,000. 

5.  In  13  countries  in  Africa,  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  AID  program  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Ambassador,  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  separate  AID  country  program 
director.  This  action  has  made  it  unncrrs- 
asry  to  establish  AID  positions,  resultint:  in 
economies  totaling  $240,000. 

6.  Regional  offices  of  our  security  and  for- 
eign btilldlngs'  programs,  as  well  as  certain 
attaches  with  regional  responsibilities,  have 
been  consolidated  or  moved  to  excess  cur- 
rency countries,  with  the  combined  ob- 
jective of  reducing  costs  and  dollar  outfl<-w. 

7.  Intensive  efforts  have  been  made  to 
Increase  the  use  of  foreign  currencie.s  in 
our  educational  exchange  programs.  These 
efforts  have  resulted  In  Increased  use  of  ex- 
cess currencies,  by  conversion  to  hard  c\ir- 
rencles  and  by  other  special  arrangements. 
In  fiscal  year  1963  more  than  $29  million  - 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  educational 
exchange  program — was  spent  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies.    This    was    $10    million    more    th.ui 
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m  any  preceding  fiscal  year.    About  $11  mil- 
lion was  in  excess  currencies. 

These  actions  are  illustrative  of  the  De- 
oartment's  efforts  to  reduce  the  costs  and 
effect  economies.  A  more  detailed  listing 
has  been  included  in  our  reports  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  on  the  manpower  utiliza- 
tion program  and  the  special  balance-of- 
payments  review. 

Our  plans  for  the  coming  year  center  pri- 
marUy  on  continuing  the  efforts'  of  the  past 
vear  Responsible  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  our  missions  abroad  have  been  in- 
structed to  be  constanUy  on  the  alert  for 
ways  of  carrying  on  their  operations  with 
prudence  and  effectiveness. 

Several  actions  we  are  planning  are  espe- 
cially significant : 

1  The  Department,  In  close  cooperation 
with  Treasury,  is  working  out  plans  to  cen- 
tralize in  Washington  or  at  regional  Treas- 
ury offices  overseas  the  disbursing  now  per- 
formed by  66  individual  embassies.  We  ex- 
pect that  cost  reductions  totaling  $376,000 
will  result. 

2,  We  plan  to  extend  the  use  of  economy 
air  travel.  Our  current  estimate  of  addi- 
Uonal  cost  reduction  Is  $450,000  annually. 

The  attachment  to  this  memorandum  gives 
other  examples  of  actions  the  Department 
has  taken  in  the  past  year,  as  well  as  those 
planned  for  the  coming  year. 

I  assure  you  of  my  fvill  support  In  con- 
ducting the  business  at  the  Department  of 
State  In  the  spirit  of  prudence  and  economy 
which  you  have  pledged  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

(Ensclosiu-es:  (1)  List  of  actions  taken  in 
the  past  year  to  reduce  costs,  (2)  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  coming  year. 


Department  of  State— List  of  actions  taken 
in  the  past  year  to  reduce  costs 

Reduction 

in  costs 
{annually) 

1.  13  consulates  closed  (Europe: 
Salzburg,  Austria;  Edmon- 
ton, Canada;  Manchester, 
England;  LeHavre,  France; 
Cork,  Ireland;  "Venice,  Italy; 
Basel,  Switzerland;  Geneva, 
Switzerland;*  Cardiff,  Wales; 
Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia;  Latin 
America:  Santos,  Brazil;  Near 
East:  Haifa,  Israel;  Far  East: 
Penang,  Malaya) $500,000 

a.  8  consolidated  administrative 
management  organizations 
(CAMO)  established:  Abid- 
jan, Ivory  Coast;  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone;  Khartoum, 
Sudan;  Libreville,  Gabon; 
Yaounde,  Cameroon;  L6o- 
poldviUe  Congo  (cost  reduc- 
tions estimated  for  Abidjan 
and  Khartoum.  Other  es- 
timates of  reduction  being 
developed) 278. 000 

S.  Responsibility  for  AID  programs 
assigned  to  Ambassadors  in 
13  countries,  eliminating 
need  for  AID  country  direc- 
tor. The  countries  are: 
Chad,  Central  African  Repub- 
lic, Congo  (Brazzaville) 
Upper  'Volta,  Niger,  Dahomey, 
Togo,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Senegal,  Algeria,  Ivory  Coast, 
Gabon,  Cameroon 240,000 

4.  Regulations  requiring  economy 
air  travel  applied.  AH  do- 
mestic fiights  and  all  overseas 
flights  of  less  than  6  hours 
duration  are  made  economy 
class (') 

•U.S.  Mission  remains  In  Geneva. 
'  No  estimate. 
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Department  of  State — List  of  actions  taken 
in  the  past  year  to  reduce  costs — Continued 

Reduction 

in  costs 
(annually) 
4.  Regulations — Continued 

5.  Office  of  protocol  handled  In- 

creased work  (created  by  ex- 
panding diplomatic  missions 
in  Washington  and  more  visits 
of  foreign  officials)  without 
increased  steff.  by  simplifying 
procedures (') 

6.  The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  re- 

assigned personnel  from  func- 
tions of  lower  priority  to  meet 
new  needs  in  the  Depart- 
ment's public  Information 
program (') 

7.  The  historical  office,  by  new  pro- 

cedures, reduced  the  premium  ^ 

costs  of  handling  classified 
documents  In  compilation 
printing  of  foreign  relations 
volumes (') 

8.  The   foreign  reporting  staff   in 

the  Bureau  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs has  eliminated  1,000 
marginal  economic  and  com- 
mercial reports  per  month. 
This  means  1,000.000  less  doc- 
uments a  year  coming  into 
Washington  from  naissions 
abroad (') 

9.  The  manpower  devoted  to  the 

Cuba  visa  waiver  program  was 
reduced  because  of  declining 
workload $50,  000 

10.  Paperwork  reduced  by  reducing 

the  number  of  mandatory 
visa  opinions  referred  to 
Washington  by  posts  abroad       (') 

11.  Paperwork  reduced  by  delegat- 

ing to  posts  abroad  authority 
to  seek  routine  waivers  direct 
from  INS  field  offices,  rather 
than  through  the  Department 
in  Washington ---       {') 

12.  The  visa  lookout  books  of  the 

Department  and  INS  have 
been  merged  into  a  single  ref- 
erence book  for  posts  abroad, 
using  automatic  data  process- 
ing methods.  This  simpli- 
fies the  name  check  of  visa 
applicants  by  visa  officers 
abroad (i) 

13.  Consular    reports    from    posts 

abroad  reduced  by  30,000  doc- 
uments  annually 

14.  Passport  Issuances  were  further 

decentralized  to  U.S.  field 
offices V) 

15.  Surplus  equipment  of  the  De- 

partment used  in  passport 
agencies 

16.  The  Bureau  of  African  Affairs 

reorganized,  abolishing  one 
office  and  redistributing 
functions.  This  action  per- 
mitted meeting  new  demands 
for  manpower  devoted  to 
southern  Africa  (totaling 
$100,000)  without  increeislng 
total    personnel (') 

17.  The  Bureau  of  African  Affairs 

eliminated  lower  priority  po- 
sitions abroad  to  provide  per- 
sonnel for  new  posts  at  Lus- 
aka, Northern  Rhodesia,  and 
Blantyre,  Nyasaland;  and  for 
establishing  an  Embassy  In 
newly  Independent  Zanzibar.       (') 

18.  Fiscal  work  for  7  African  posts 

centralized  In  Nairobi,  Kenya.       18,000     35 

19.  Twelve  local  national  positions 

eliminated  from  other  Afri- 
can posts  to  provide  new 
needs  of  the  Embassy  In  L6o- 
poldvlUe -       (') 


Department  of  State — List  of  actions  taken 
in  the  past  year  to  reduce  costs — Continued 

Reduction 

in  costs 
(annually) 
The  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs abolished  33  lower  prior- 
ity positions  to  meet  urgent 
new  requirements  at  posts  in 

the  Far  East (') 

A  regional  supply  center  in 
Tokyo  serviced  nearby  posts, 
with  reductions  In  commod- 
ity and  shipping  costs $15,  000 

22.  Marginal  political  reporting 
eliminated  in  posts  in  Ger- 
many        113,000 

23.  Personnel  reduced  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Administration  by 
streamlining  procedures  and 
Improving  manpower  utiliza- 
tion      314, 000 

24.  Improvements  in  routings  ef- 
fected in  the  worldwide  cou- 
rier service.  Even  with  cost 
reductions  service  was  pro- 
vided to  4  new  posts  and 
services  Improved  to  6  others.       40,  000 

25.  Improved  operating  procedxires 
have  made  it  pKDsslble  for  the 
board  of  examiners  to  proc- 
ess an  81  percent  Increase  in 
applications  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice appointments  without  In- 
creasing   personnel (')  __ 

26.  Format  of  biographic  register 
and  foreign  service  list  revised 
to  achieve  reductions  in  pub- 
lication  costs 50.000 

27.  Methods  of  handling  truck  and 
ocean  freight  shipments  un- 
accompanied baggage  and 
shipment  of  household  effects 
improved 82,000 

28.  The  library  Increased  borrow- 
ing from  other  libraries  and 
arranged  for  free  acquisition 
of  telephone  directories  for 
distribution  to  overseas 
posts 35,000 

29.  Old  furniture  reflnlshed  and  9 
pieces  of  switchboard  equip- 
ment  removed 30,000 

30.  New  supply  system  established 
for  U.S. -manufactured  office 
machines  for  posts  abroad —       30,000 

31.  Exhaustive  operational  apprais- 
als to  assure  maximum  effi- 
ciency were  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing offices :  Reproduction 
and  distribution,  publica- 
tions, library,  budget  and  fi-  • 
nance,  and  security (') 

32.  Travel  cost  of  the  security  pro- 
gram reduced  by  improving 
itineraries  of  investigators, 
eliminating  team-travel 
abroad  to  the  ftUl  extent 
possible,  reallnement  of  geo- 
graphic areas  served  by  re- 
gional   offices V) 

33.  Reallnement  consolidation  or 
elimination  of  regional  for- 
eign buldlngs  offices,  field 
service  engineers  and  Inte- 
rior design  functions 200,000 

34.  The  Btireau  of  Near  Eastern 
Affairs  abolished  18  lower 
priority  positions  (costing 
$148,000)  to  meet  urgent 
needs  at  other  posts  in  the 
area C) 

Cost-sharing  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  with  Atistria, 
Germany  and  Sweden  under 
which  these  countries  con- 
tribute to  the  exchange  of 
persons  program 750,000 
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Depai  tment  of  State — List  of  actions  taken 
in  ttie  past  year  to  reduce  costs — Continued 

Reduction 

in  costs 
(annually) 
36.  The  passport  office  Issued  or 
renewed  1,018.000  passports 
In  fiscal  year  1963,  compared 
with  867,000  last  year.  Is- 
suances per  man-year  In- 
creased from  2,286  in  1962  to 
2,605   In  1963 (') 

» N(  estimate. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Depa^ment  of  State — Steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  coming  year 

ACTION 

Estimated 
reduction 
in  annual  costs 
Centralized  disbursing  by  Treas- 

Txy  for  66  Embassies $376,000 

Ex  enslon  of  economy  class  air 

1  ravel 450.  000 

Ex  ensive  review  of  consular  op- 
( rations  In  Mexico  to  deter- 
T  line  whether  consular  offices 
Ifiere    should     be    eliminated 

consolidated (M 

4.  Cottlnued  application  of  auto- 
1  lated  data  processing  facili- 
1  ties — 11  projects  now  under 

Tray (') 

Elipilnation  of  the  microfilming 

telegrams (') 

of  extensive  surveys 

underway    Jointly    with 

Aid   and   USLA   to   reduce    or 

]  alt    the    continuing    rise    of 

>lnt       administrative      costs 

broad (') 

7.  Co  itinued  alertness  by  all  offi- 
i  lals  to  ways  of  economizing  in 
<  ay-to-day    operations (M 
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DAKAR    RESIDENCE 


residence  In  Dakar  was  completed  In 
it  a  cost  of  $260,095;   the  land  was  a 


picture   window   referred    to   in   the 

Is  in  fact  a  pair  of  French  doors  lead- 

a  small  balcony  which  extends  the 

of  the  master  suite.    The  doors  match 

of  the  master  bedroom  and  are  part  of 

architectural  treatment  of  the  residence. 

openings    have    full    length    louvered 

which    can    be    closed    to    prevent 

If  desired. 

Addition,    curtain    material    was    pur- 

and  shipped  to  Dakar  to  adequately 

coverage   for  all  window   and   door 

The  actual  making  of  the  curtains 

l}erformed  at  Dakar  to   Insure  proper 

It  appears  that   the   material   was 

c|[x>nomlcally   used    and    the    bathroom 

was  not  originally  curtained.     This 

subsequently  corrected. 

present   Ambassador   has    found    the 
most  satisfactory  both  from  a  personal 
of  view  as  well  as  for  his  official  enter- 
purposes. 


Mr  Speaker,  now  as  the  result  of  some 
recent  Impartial  reviews  of  "Affairs  at 
State  "  written  by  the  same  Henry  S. 
Villa]  d,  I  have  asked  a  highly  cultured 
Amei  can  Ambassador  to  review  this 
using  his  professional  knowledge  as 
The  following  is  his  unedited 


Aflairs 


Amba  isador 


at  State,"  a  new  book  by  former 

Henry  Serrano  Villard,  has  been 

descnt>ed  as  "a  career  diplomat's  candid  ap- 

of  the  US.  Foreign  Service." 

reader  who  knows  the  facts  closes  the 

of  that  book  with  sadness  and  dls- 


ppoL  Ltm«nt. 
Eve  yone 


can  agree  with  Villard's  premise 
the  hard  core  Foreign  Service  officer 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  the 


quality  of  the  service  he  performs  for  his 
fellow  Americans  Improved  by  adequate 
funds,  by  the  elmination  of  politics,  by  a 
high  standard  of  entrance  requirements,  and 
by  a  topnotch  organization  in  which  the 
human  equation  in  his  profession  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  bureaucracy  '  (p. 
240).  But  Villard.  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion,  cannot  escape  many  distorted  state- 
ments of  fact  and  many  hail-truths. 

They  cry  for  correction. 

Villard  uses  his  book  to  attack  members 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Appropriations — and  veteran  Ch.iirman 
John  J.  Rooney. 

Villard  denounces  th\i  fiioiip  tc.r  its  ap- 
propriations for  the  St.itc  Department  and 
for  I'uads  for  official  repre.'.entation — which, 
he  asserts,  "Rooney  and  his  a-'sociates  find 
as  hard  to  swallow  as  a  cup  of  h.em'.'x-k."  (p, 
107). 

He  further  alleges  that  "xhi-  Ro'>ney  rulings 
on  how  the  State  Department  spends  its 
money— and  how  much  it  get£ — are  ab.solute. 
None  of  his  colleagues  cares  to  cross  lunr. 
there  Is  no  appeal  from  ius-  decision.'::  and 
no  one  actively  connected  with  the  Foreign 
Service  would  dare  to  offend  liim  lur  tear  that 
the  State  Department's  budgetary  request 
miE^ht  be  adversely  affected  "  ( p.  108 1 . 

He  attacks  Rooney's  Irish  immigrant  back- 
ground; denounces  a  "representative"  For- 
eign Service;  scores  minority  groups,  such 
as  Negroes.  Indians,  and  Puerto  Ricans;  flays 
administrators  and  managers:  and  wants  to 
turn  the  clock  back  to  a  Foreign  Service 
comprised  of  an  Ivy  Leag\ie  "elite." 

Now.  many  people  are  devoted  to  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States.  "Of  the 
United  States"  means  Just  that — not  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  Eastern  seaboard;  not 
of  the  west  coast;  not  of  the  Southwest. 

The  record  will  show  that  Rooney  and  his 
coneaf5;ues  regard  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  as  the  first  point  of  contact 
with  other  nations  of  the  world;  that  it  must 
represent  the  United  States  at  its  best. 

Rooney's  experience  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  spans  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years.  During  this 
time  hft'has  observed  innumerable  members 
of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 
in  Washington  and  at  posts  throughout  the 
world. 

As  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service,  he  has  participated 
in  scores  of  congressional  actions  involving 
foreign  affairs  operations. 

"We  in  the  Congress,  like  our  constituents, 
want  capable  men  and  women  running  our 
foreign  affairs,"  he  has  said.  "We  want  only 
the  best — loyal,  diligent,  patriotic  Americans 
with  ability  and  skill. 

"I  have  seen  the  great  strides  w^hich  have 
been  made  over  the  years  to  attain  this  goal. 
As  a  Congressman  and  as  a  citizen  I  salute 
this  progress. 

"I  salute  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
the  Foreign  Service  who  serve  our  Nation 
around  the  world." 

Obviously,  there  Is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
resentment  of  Villard's  unfounded  charges. 

Let's  take  up  a  few  of  his  misstatements: 

The  author  asserts  that  "congressional  nig- 
gardliness in  the  annual  appropriations  for 
the  Foreign  Service  is  notorious.  Despite 
the  most  painstaking  estimates  of  the  mini- 
mum amounts  it  considers  necessary,  the 
State  Department  is  regularly  denied  wliat  it 
asks  for.  Its  supporters  and  defenders,  wher- 
ever one  looks,  seem  always  absent"  (p.  2) . 

Let's  look  at  the  record  for  the  past  10 
years : 

In  fiscal  year  1956  the  regular  State  De- 
partment appropriation  was  $147,200,000. 
In  fiscal  year  1966  the  estimate  had  Jumped 
to  $396,400,000 — or  almost  $400  million. 

And  during  that  same  year  the  item  on 
"Salaries  and  expenses" — the  ILfeblood  of  the 
budget — ^had  Jiunped  from  $79  million  in  fis- 


D 

cal  year  1956  to  an  estimated  $182  million 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

A  net  increase,  it  should  be  noted  of  hm 
million.     Hardly  "niggardly." 

Then  there  is  the  author's  charge  that  the 
Department's  "representation  allowance"  has 
been  wholly  Inadequate  (p.  109).  That  rep- 
resentation allowance — which  runs  to  al- 
most  $1  million  a  year — is  for  official,  foreign 
representation,  not  for  entertaining  visiting 
Americans  or  former  college  classmates  Jun- 
keting abroad.  The  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  increased  the  joiiount 
year  after  year. 

It  is  the  view  of  Rooney  and  his  colleagues 
that  a  million  dollars  or  so  should  buy 
quite  a  few  drinks  and  qtiite  a  few  dinneis 
It  might  be  added  that  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  receives  any  official  representation 
funds  for  entertaining  visiting  constituents 
who  come  to  Washington. 

The  State  Department  is  allowed  this  item 
in  the  budget  because  it  reimburses  in  part 
those  expenditures  authorized  by  law  which 
Foreign  Service  officers  incur.  Incur,  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  contacts  with  local  government 
officials  and  prominent  member.s  of  local 
groups. 

In  1956  the  Department  was  a;i>.>\ved  a 
total  of  $575,000. 

The  House  Appropriation  Suboommittte 
has  increased  those  representation  allow- 
ances over  the  years. 

In  1961  it  had  Jumped  to  $872,000. 

In  1965  it  had  Jumped  to  $993,000. 

And  it  was  estimated  that  the  representa- 
tion allowances  for  1966  will  be  well  over  a 
million  dollars— or  $1,050,000. 

No  American  taxpayer  considers  tliese  sums 
"niggardly."  Nor  does  the  State  Depart- 
ment consider  theim  "niggardly." 

The  State  Department's  official  reprcsenta- 
the  fund  should  be  used  sparingly.  Its 
purjx)se  is  not  to  "wine  and  dine"  the  world. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  indeed — and  a  e&i 
commentary  on  America's  bountiful  gener- 
osity to  jjeoples  everywhere — when,  as  Vil- 
lard contends,  "the  day  may  come  when  the 
battle  was  lost  for  the  free  world  for  want 
of  a  caviar  canape"   (p.  115). 

Despite  Villard's  contemptuoxis  "niggard- 
liness" statement,  the  Department  proceeded 
to  do  Its  business.  Of  course,  it  has  tight- 
ened its  belt,  but  it  has  operated  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 
Let's  see  how  well  it  managed: 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk,  told  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  how  the  Department  got 
along  each  year  on  nearly  $400  million : 

"During  the  past  4  years,"  he  told  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  conunittee  in 
February  1965,  "we  have  succeeded  in  making 
significant  Improvement  in  the  management 
of  the  Department  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  streamlined  many  activities.  We 
have  eliminated  marginal  functions  We 
have  made  economies.  We  liave  strength- 
ened our  organization,  and  Improved  our 
facilities  and  the  quality  of  otir  person- 
nel. •   •   • 

"We  have  met  otir  many  problem.'-  and 
heavy  workload  without  increases  in  per- 
sonnel," the  Secretary  continued.  "The 
niunber  of  people  in  the  Department  today 
is  approximately  the  same  as  it  was  4  iears 
ago — indeed  12  years  ago.  This  has  Been 
possible  because  we — with  the  help  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  committee — have  im- 
proved the  management  of  the  Department. 
It  has  also  been  due  to  the  hard  work  of  otir 
personnel. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  pursued  » 
hard-hitting  and  consistent  attack  on  inefil- 
cient,  out-dated  and  marginal  operations. 
We  have  increased  productivity  in  passport 
and  constilar  activities,  closed  marginal  posts. 
automated  routine  work,  trimmed  publica- 
tions and  reporting  requirements.  We  esti- 
mate that  improvements  of  this  kind  have 
made  it  possible  to  reprogram  some  $4  5  mil- 
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lion  to  new  or  higher  priority  work.  Most 
nf  these  actions  have  been  reported  to  this 
committee  previously.  We  will  contlntie  to 
improve    our    operations    and    increase    effl- 

•     *    * " 

'^'^'^cretary  Busk  told  members  of  the  House 
subcommittee: 

"Mr  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  what  we 
have  accomplished  In  the  past  4  years. 
I  am  proud  also  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Department,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
have  willingly  assumed  greater  Individual 
workloads.  They  have  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  morale  and  esprit  de  corps.  They 
have  unstmtlngly  served  our  Nation  and 
the  cause  of  peace. 

"I  am  also  greatly  appreciative  of  the- 
support  we  have  received  from  you  and 
other  members  of  this  committee.  •  •  •  In 
summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  cooperation  of 
this  committee,  we  have  made  solid  progress. 
We  are — to  tise  the  President's  Inaugural 
words— 'always  trying  and  always  gaining'." 

The  State  Department  apparently  got  along 
very  well  with  the  money  the  committee 
allowed.    The  Secretary  wasn't  complaining. 

Now.  let's  take  another  charge  in  Villard's 

book:  „ 

The  former  Ambassador  asserts,  on  page  6, 
that  "from  the  moment  a  young  Foreign 
Service  officer  enters  the  confines  of  bu- 
reaucracy, he  feels  the  disciplines  of  caution 
and  conformity.  •  •  •" 

Villard  conveys  a  totally  false  impression 
of  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  For- 
eign Service. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Joseph 
Palmer  n,  recently  told  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  19th  selection  boards,  who 
are  now  reviewing  the  records  of  5,200  of- 
ficers that  the  Service  Is  "staffed  •  •  •  by 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  standards  of 
BXCCllGnCC    *    *    *** 

"We  need  only  to  look  at  the  recent  ex- 
amples of  Mike  Hoyt  and  the  members  of  the 
Stanleyville  staff  who,  despite  the  mental 
and  physical  strains  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected for  months  on  end,  put  service  above 
self  with  dignity,  courage  and  professional 
skill. 

"Or  take  John  Clingerman  who,  without 
thought  for  himself  (the  Director  General 
continued),  volimteered  to  go  Into  Stanley- 
ville in  the  first  waves  of  airborne  forces  to 
contribute  his  unique  knowledge  of  the  local 
scene  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  rescue  oper- 
ation. Or  think  about  the  young  officers  in 
the  Vietnam  village  program  who  dally  risk 
their  lives  for  the  opportunity  to  apply  their 
professional  competence  to  the  solution  of 
the  dangerous  and  stubborn  problems  of  that 
explosive  situation.  •  •  •" 
Caution  and  conformity  Indeed. 
Or,  let's  take  another  of  Villard's  half- 
truths  about  today's  State  Department — this 
one  on  page  12:  "  •  •  *  Its  top  posts  bar- 
tered away  for  political  purposes,  its  career 
men  ignored  in  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments." 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  79  career 
officers  serving  as  Ambassadors,  or  74  percent 
of  the  total.     This  Is  an  alltime  high. 

Director  General  Palmer  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  long  time 
^ce  Foreign  Service  officers  have  served 
sirSaltaneously  as  Chiefs  of  Mission  In  Paris, 
Rome,  Moscow,  Mexico  City,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  missions  around  the 
world. 

President  Johnson  himself  has  declared — 
at  his  press  conference  on  March  19  this 
year— that  "I  believe  the  quality  of  the  tal- 
ent and  capacity  In  the  top  positions  of  the 
Federal  service,  and  In  the  other  positions  as 
well,  is  without  parallel  in  modern  times. 
This  high  level  of  quality  Is  going  to  be 
maintained.  I  am  determined  that  the 
American  people  shall  be  served  by  the  very 
best  talent   available,   chosen  on   the   basis 


of  principles  and  performance— not  politics 
or  speculation." 

But  Villard  maintaina  that  the  "ultimate 
prizes"  of  the  career  service  are  "carried  off 
by  poUtlclanfl."    (P.  15.) 

He  also  discusses  "the  lengthy,  unwieldy 
administrative  tail,  which,  to  the  detriment 
of  efficient  operations,  threatens  to  wag  the 
politico-geographic  dog.-     (P.  19.) 

Now,  It  can  be  said,  based  on  the  record, 
that  some  highly  capable  administrative  peo- 
ple in  State  have  played  a  vital  role  In  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  duplication  and  in- 
efficiency, and  to  reduce  costs. 

Director  General  Palmer  has  said  that  the 
business  of  foreign  affairs  is  not  the  S9le 
responsibility  of  the  professional  diplomat. 

"Let  me  be  specific,"  Ambassador  Palmer 
says.  "We  all — or  most  of  us — Instinctively 
recognize  and  accept  that  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  managing  a  post  overseas — or  a  unit 
at  home — is  essential  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  our  mission.  And  yet  I 
sense  that  many  of  us  are  uncomfortable 
with  modem  management  concepts,  primar- 
ily because  we  have  difficulty  In  understand- 
ing them." 

Villard  decries  the  "watering  down"  of  the 
Foreign  Service  by  hiring  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  to  staff  the  posts  at  home 
and  abroad. 

His  apparent  prejudice  is  showing  when  he 
contends  (p.  29),  "But  padding  the  rolls 
with  Negroes  under  the  Impetus  of  civil 
rights  is  another  matter  •  •  •."  "Even  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Indian  minorities  now 
have  their  claimants  for  a  place  In  the  sun 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  If  room  must  be  made 
for  them,  somebody  else  must  move  over." 
(P.  30.) 

Thank  God  this  Is  a  democracy,  where 
everyone — regardless  of  his  race  or  the  color 
of  his  skin — can  have  an  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent the  United   States  abroad. 

And  thank  God  that  even  though  Roonet's 
parents  were  immigrants,  and  even  though 
he  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  he  has  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  represent  millions  of  con- 
stituents In  the  great  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  author  reports  that  "The  old  service 
of  the  Rogers  Act  was  frankly  an  elite  corps." 
(p.  152).  He  laments  the  fact  that  "the 
Department  Instead  of  searching  for  can- 
didates trained  only  in  political  science, 
wants  men  and  women  with  'broad'  train- 
ing who  can  fill  positions  In  administrative, 
consular  and  economic  affairs."  (p.  157). 
Well,  what's  wrong  with  that? 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  says  that  some  of  the  members  of 
that  Service  "are  so  substantively  oriented 
i-i  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  comprehending,  absorbing,  and 
adapting  new  ideas  and  concepts  In  other 
fields  that  may  be  of  great  value — and  even 
essential — to  use  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business." 

Villard  is  nostalgic  for  the  good,  old  days. 
So  are  many  of  us.  But  they  are  gone  for- 
ever. 

He  wistfully  says  that  "of  late  the  rich 
old  blood  has  been  further  diluted"  (p.  175) 
by  opening  the  Foreign  Service  to  other 
groups,  such  as  personnel  from  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  to  civil  service  per- 
sonnel In  foreign  affairs  agencies. 

It  is  difficult  to  buy  the  statements  by  the 
author  (p.  200)  that  "dispossessed  career 
men  roam  the  corridors  looking  for  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  their  rank  and  ex- 
perience" and  (p.  202)  that  "•  •  •  on  leaving 
the  Department's  payroll,  an  Ambassador  Is 
consigned  to  oblivion." 

Only  recently  SecreUry  Rusk  invited 
more  than  1,000  retired  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers to  attend  a  Foreign  Service  Day  con- 
ference on  November  12  to  map  plans  for 
utilizing  the  services  of  retired  personnel. 
Many  distinguished  officers  have  been  called 
back  for  special  assignments. 


Who  wotild  want  to  subscribe  to  the  au- 
thor's recommendation  that  we  should  "look 
for  candidates  among  the  qualified  few 
rather  than  the  geographically  distributed 
thousands"  (p.  221)?  Let  us  not  turn  thl» 
great  Nation  Into  a  "silk  stocking  district." 

The  Foreign  Service  should  be  strength- 
ened and  supported  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  otir  times.  But  it  must  be  built  on  the 
foundations  of  democracy. 


Dr.  Charles  P.  Covino  Receives  Award$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14,  1965,  at  the  Overseas  Club  In  New 
York  City,  the  Eloy  Alf arc  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma  of  the  Eloy  International 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Charles  P.  Covino. 
of  BeUeviUe,  N.J.  This  Is  the  highest 
honor  of  the  foimdatlon.  Dr.  Covino. 
president  of  the  General  Magnaplate 
Corp.,  is  an  outstanding  engineer  who 
has  worked  to  advance  public  safety  in 
travel.  Under  tmanimous  consent  I  place 
the  highlights  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
award  ceremony  at  the  Overseas  Club 
on  April  14,  1965.  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  : 

(After  the  Invocation,  Dr.  Lester  Beacher 
read  from  a  letter  by  Omego  Alfaro.  secre- 
tary-general of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Interna- 
tional Foundation  of  the  RepubUc  of  Pan- 
ama, and  grandson  of  the  man  in  whose 
memory  the  foundation  has  been  estab- 
llslied.    The  letter  said,  in  part:) 

"Mr.  Charles  P.  Covino  •  •  •  richly  de- 
serves our  top  honor,  the  Grand  Cross  •  •  ♦ . 
Our  best  wishes  (are  with  him  and  his  fam- 
ily) •" 

(Dr.  Beacher  introduced  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert 

E.  Condon.) 

General  Condon.  My  tribute  Is  that  as  we 
honor  this  young  man,  who  has  achieved 
some  eight  or  nine  degrees,  whoee  whole 
attention  Is  given  to  the  betterment  of  op- 
portimlty  through  science,  who  is  a  recog- 
nized scientist  In  our  beloved  country  and 
In  the  countries  of  the  world,  we  honor  our- 
selves. We  contribute  in  a  small  measui^ 
to  the  example  he  has  set.  Our  tribute  to- 
day Is  to  a  fine  young  man,  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Covino. 

(Dr.  Beacher  then  Introduced  American 
Provost  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern: ) 

Dr.  Bay-jrn.  We  are  gathered  here  this 
evening  to  honor  a  great  humanitarian,  edu- 
cator, scientist.  Inventor,  engineer,  and  in- 
dustrialist. Mr.  Charles  P.  Covino,  you  have 
l>een  awarded  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  digni- 
taries of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foun- 
dation in  recognition  of  your  outstanding 
contribution  to  mankind  in  the  field  of 
science  through  the  Introduction  of  reliable 
construction  materials,  and  through  the 
techniques  you  have  devised  In  nonde- 
structive testing;  of  your  invention  of  space- 
age  lubricants,  now  used  throughout  Amer- 
ican Industry;  of  yoiu  service  as  a  volunteer 
engineering  consultant  to  CoKimbus  Hos- 
pital in  Newark,  N.J.:  of  your  efforts  to  assist 
the  phvsically  disabled:  of  your  response  to 
the  Pope's  appeal  to  help  the  poor  of  South 
America,  and  of  yotir  work  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  International  Exchange  Stu- 
dents of  Economics.    Your  accomplislimeut* 
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squfrely  within  the  framework  of  the 

purposes  of  this  foundation.    The 

International  Foundation,  named 

martyred   soldier,    statesman, 

pataflot.  seeks  the  i>erpetuation  of  the 

of  Justice,  truth,  and  friendship 

peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 

phll))6ophy  of  General  Alfaro  was  based 

to  his  lellow  human  beings,  and 

of  international  peace.     Your 

Mr.  Covlno,  both  public  and  pri- 

wlthln    the   framework   of    this 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  rul- 

of  this  foundation  grants  you  Its 

]  lonor,  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
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C<  vino,   with  this  honor  you  Join   a 

dls  ;inguished  group  of  Americans  in- 

]  Tesidents  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Eisen- 

■  Truman,    and    Roosevelt,    Generals 

and  McAullffe,  Governor  Rocke- 

1  former  Governor  Harriman,   and 

tor  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  on 

Maurice  Keesing,  barrister  and  in- 

provost,  to  honor  Mr.  Covino  by 

he  Investiture  at  this  time. 

spoke  of  the  Inter-American 
nations,  discussing  the  excels  of 
activity  and  the  nature  of  Marxism 
America.    He  concluded : ) 

.  Let  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 

each  other.     These   nations   are 

need  of  men  who  will   actively 

in    Inter-American    rela- 

Such  a  man  is  the  recipient  of 

award,  Mr.  Charles  Covino. 

there  are  so  many  people  of 

who  have  been  granted  this  high 

I  would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 

havlng  one   of   my  distinguished 

one  of  the  great  legal  representa- 

he  State  of  New  York,  present  this 

to  you. 

on  the   Honorable  Henry  E.   Alex- 
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AJ.EXANDER.  Mr.    Covino.    I    will    now 

for  you  the  contents  of  this  Di- 

a  part  of  your  award.     The  Eloy 

International    Foxmdation    recognize 

value  of  the  services  rendered  by 

Covino  In  support  of  the  objec- 

thls    Institution.      He    has    been 

the   Cross  of  the   Eloy   Alfaro  In- 

tematloial  Foundation.    This  diploma  with 

»f  the  foundation  is  presented  in  the 

ama.  Republic  of  Panama  on  the 

of  January,  1965,  and  is  signed  by 

of    this    foundation,    the    three 

the  late  Ambassador  Coron  Alfaro 

grandsons  of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro. 

B4u:h£r.  At  this  point,  without  fur- 

I  present  to  you  Mr.  Charles  Co- 


Cc  WtNO. 


Dr.  Keeslng,  Dr.  Bayem,  CJen- 

Dr.  Beacher,  friends,  ladles  and 

,  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  honor 

conferred  upon  me  today.    By  the 

statements  of  your  American  Pro- 

by  the  compliment  you  all  pay  me 

presence. 

continue    to    dedicate    my    time 

use  of  vehicular  and  construction 

1  to  those  humanitarian  causes  that 

ny  attention.     It  Is  with  great  In- 

satlsfaction  that  I  note  the  ac- 

>ome  physicians  to  urge  automobile 

to  engineer  for  safety  rather 

style.    When  we  realize  that  every 

ions   entrust   their   lives  and   well- 

the  safety  of  aircraft  and  automo- 

full  faith  in  our  technology, 

lear  call  to  our  manirfacturers  to 

1  hat  faith.     Advances  in  technology 

with  new  materials  and  plastics 

the  chance  of  accidents  through 

failure  or  faulty  engineering.    The 

such  vehicles  Is  as  Important   to 

as  the  purity  of  the  drugs  that 

Let  us  hope  tliat  all  automobile 


sh  swing 


redi  ce 


o: 
well  are 


manufacturers  will  eventually  place  safety 
ahead  of  style  and  profit. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  honor  and 
send  my  compliments  to  the  board  of  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Foundation  of 
Panama.  I  shall  regard  the  decoration  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  debt  that  each  of 
us  owes  to  his  fellow  man.  and  endeavor  to 
honor  that  debt  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Eight-Year-Old  William  T.  Euker  Asks 
Approval  of  World  Record  for  Mile 
and  1,500  Meters  Ran  by  Young 
Boy  Category,  and  U.S.  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  the 
authority  to  recognize  world  records  for 
a  boy  of  8  running  the  mile  and  the 
1,500  meters  in  an  amazing  fast  time 
but  we  can  extend  congratulations  to 
William  T.  Euker,  310  West  Fremont 
Street,  Arlington  Heights.  111.,  and  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Euker, 
for  the  perseverance  of  child  and  parent, 
and  the  physical  abilities  and  stamina 
of  young  William  T.  Euker.  For  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  desire  to  read 
of  accomplishments  by  juveniles  instead 
of  headlines  by  juvenile  delinquents,  I 
submit  the  letter  of  William  F.  Euker  to 
Mr.  Clifford  H.  Buck,  president  of  the 
AAU,  and  the  reply  of  Stephen  Archer, 
secretary  of  the  AAU  to  me  pertaining  to 
the  claim  of  a  world's  record  for  Wilham 
T.  Euker  as  noted  above,  also,  apropos 
to  the  high  honor  above,  I  submit  a  re- 
cent press  release  from  the  AAU  which 
notes  a  high  honor  for  St.  Peter  School 
of  Skokie,  111.,  which  became  the  first 
elementary  school  in  history  to  have  100 
percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  In  the  8 
grades  to  qualify  for  the  AAU  achieve- 
ment certificates,  plus  other  pertinent 
data  on  youth  achievement : 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States, 

New  York.  NY. 
Hon.  Everett  McK.  Dirksen, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  inter- 
est In  the  recent  athletic  accomplishments 
of  8-year-old  William  T.  Euker  who  ran 
1,500  meters  In  6:00.2  and  then  completed 
a  mile  in  6:25.7.  This  achievement  Is  cer- 
tainly outstanding. 

There  r.re  no  age  group  world  records  listed 
by  the  International  Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration, ^/orld  governing  body  for  track  and 
field  and  for  which  the  AAU  is  the  U.S. 
member.  Although  the  AAU  does  have  na- 
tional records  for  the  regular  events  on  its 
AAU  Junior  Olympics  program,  the  1,500- 
meter  run  and  the  1-miie  run  are  longer 
distances  than  we  prescribe  in  this  program 
for  youngsters.  Mr.  Euker  did  send  a  com- 
plete copy  of  all  information  to  the  AAU 
track  and  field  records  committee  chairman, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Post.  I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Post 
will  consider  this  an  outstanding  achieve- 


ment although  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
In  obtaining  official  recognition  for  the  run. 

We  are  proud  of  the  athletic  achievements 
of  our  young  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  run,  Jump,  and  throw  In  the 
junior  programs  provided  by  the  AAU.  i 
can  assure  you  that  In  the  past  year  over  2 
million  boys  and  girls  participated  In  the 
AAU  junior  programs  in  seven  sports. 

In  our  physical  fitness  testing  program  we 
have  just  compiled  statistics  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1964-65.  You  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  the  St.  Peter  School  In  Skokie, 
111.,  under  physical  education  Instructor  Fred 
Batista,  had  the  first  perfect  record  in  his- 
tory for  an  elementary  school.  The  boys  and 
girls,  grades  one  through  eight,  all  passed  the 
AAU  test,  a  total  of  1,187  In  all.  This  is  a 
significant  achievement. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  M.  Archer, 

Secretary. 


Octobee  20, 1965. 
Mr.  Clifford  H.  Buck, 

President,  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States,  Amateur  Athletic  House, 
New  York,  NY. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  herewith  submitting 
for  your  consideration  and  approval  for  a 
world  record  and  U.S.  citizens'  record,  the 
times  shown  in  the  attached  certification. 
The  certifications  cover  the  mile  run  and  the 
1,500  meters  by  an  8-year-old  boy.  The 
claimant's  name  is  William  T.  Buker.  310 
West  Fremont  Street.  Arlington  Heights,  111., 
birthday.   September   7.    1957. 

The  times  as  indicated  are  6:25.7  for  the 
mile  and  6:00.2  for  the  1,500  meters. 

We  have  conscientiously  endeavored  to  fol- 
low all  the  applicable  rules  and  regulations 
found  in  the  AAU's  official  1965  general  rules. 
In  this  attempt  to  establish  our  claim. 

As  you  might  expect,  we  encountered  some 
difficulty  in  establishing  the  conditions  by 
which  this  record  attempt  could  be  made; 
however,  a  bona  fide  effort  has  been  made  to 
scrupulously  follow  the  procedures  laid  down 
by  your  organization.  Consequently,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  your  sports  committee  and /or 
record  committee  will  give  this  request  their 
special  consideration  and  ultimate  approval. 

Needless  to  say,  we  would  encourage  any 
Investigation  of  this  claim  you  feel  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  its  validity  and  will  cooper- 
ate completely  with  any  Individvial  or  group 
you  care  to  designate  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

You  undoubtedly  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  development  of  this 
boy  as  a  distance  runner  occurred  over  a  i>e- 
rlod  of  years — 4,  to  be  exact — and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  give  him  some  outside  in- 
centive to  continue  his  daily  practice  ses- 
sions. Incidentally,  those  practice  sessions 
have  been  carefully  regulated  and  supervised. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  no  com- 
petitive distance  races  sponsored  for  boys  of 
this  age;  consequently,  his  development  la 
left  to  the  individual  i>arent  or  an  interested 
coacli.  (I  have  chronicled  this  development, 
and  it  is  available  for  inspection.)  It  Is  with 
the  Idea  of  creating  a  further  Incentive  for 
development  that  we  are  hopeful  you  will 
recognize  and  approve  the  attached,  claim. 
In  this  way,  the  needed  stimulus  for  institut- 
ing and  conducting  such  programs  In  the 
futtu-e  win  become  manifest. 

It  Is  an  American  tradition  to  strive  to  bo 
the  best,  and  It  Is  In  this  tradition  we  ac- 
knowledge championship  achievements. 
Hence,  the  development  of  all  yoxuigsters 
and  acknowledging  their  achievements  must 
surely  be  a  primary  responsibility  of  the 
organization  which  claims  preemption  In  the 
Government  and  control  of  this  sport. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  time 
and  attentive  evaluation  of  our  claim. 

Respectfully  submitted  In  behalf  of  WU- 
llam  T.  Buker, 

Wdaiam  F.  Buker. 
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WKW  YORK.— More  than  three-quarters  of 
.  rniillon  boys  and  girls  attained  the  stand- 
*  ^of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  physical 
J^nU  test  in  the  last  12  months,  according 
Jo  John  S.  Nagy.  AAU  physical  fitness  chalr- 

°^  Nagy  pointed  out,  "This  has  been  %he 
_!gt"  productive  year  since  the  AAU  testing 
SSS  was  inaugurated  In  1948  with  1.3 
minion  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  8 
Md  18  participating.  We  are  proud  that  57 
nercent  of  these  boys  and  girls  attained  the 
standards,  representing  a  slight  increase  from 
the  previous  record  of  56.1  percent  a  year 
ago 


'The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  a  food  company.  Is 
now  the  national  sponsor  of  thte  program 
which  is  conducted  locally  by  schools,  mu- 
niploal  recreation  departments,  summer 
Smps.  as  well  as  by  the  CYC,  YMCA.  and 
YMHA  m  every  State  In  the  Nation. 

The  St.  Peter  School  of  Skokie,  HI.,  became 
the  first  elementary  school  in  history  to  have 
100  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  eight 
grades  qualify  for  the  AAU  achievement  cer- 
tificates. .     ^ 

Nagy  commended  the  physical  education 
program  at  the  school  conducted  by  Fred 
Batista,  saying,  "He's  the  physical  education 
man  of  the  year  in  my  book.  Fred  worked 
personally  with  many  of  the  1.187  students 
to  help  them  strengthen  theh-  weaknesses  In 
order  to  pass  each  of  the  5  required  and  1 
optional  skill  test  devised  to  measure  speed, 
strength,  agility,  and  endurance." 

In  the  final  tabulation  of  figures  for  the 
year,  the  State  of  Ohio  with  66,615  qualified 
boys  and  girls  earned  No.  1  rating  In 
the  Nation  displacing  Texas  which  dropped 
to  second  with  62,735.  Rounding  the  top  6 
States  in  number  of  physically  fit  youngsters  ' 
were  Illinois,  49,436;  New  York,  46,444;  Cali- 
fornia, 36.938;  and  Massachusetts,  33,847. 

On  the  basis  of  percentage  of  youngsters 
attaining  the  standards,  Texas  boys  and  girls 
proved  themselves  most  physically  fit  in  the 
AAU  national  program  as  64  percent  of  those 
participating  earned  AAU  achievement  cer- 
tificates. In  line  with  the  national  trend, 
the  girls  compiled  a  slightly  better  record 
than  the  boys  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  Nagy 
who  is  also  commissioner  of  recreation  for 
Cleveland  noted. 

Among;  the  other  States,  the  leaders  were 
Ohio,  62^';  Massachusetts,  63.5;  Florida,  63.0; 
Pennsylvania,  62.7;  New  York.  62.1;   Illinois, 
61.8;  and  Indiana.  61.3  percent,  respectively. 
Based   on    the   percentage    of    youngsters 
passing  the  tests,  the  following  schools  and 
organizations  with  over  90  percent  attaining 
the  standards,  were  named  1964-65  national 
leaders  in  the  following  categories: 
High  school,  girls :  Kodlak,  Alaska. 
High  school,  boys:  East  Providence,  R.I. 
Jimior  high  school,  girls:   Pentucket  Re- 
gional, West  Newbury,  Mass. 

Elementary  schools,  boys  and  girls:    Rose 
Hill  Kans. 

Preparatory  schools,  boys:  Episcopal  Acad- 
emy. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Foreign   schools:    American    High    School, 
Heidelberg.  Germany. 

School  system:  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  of  Abilene,  Tex. 

Recreation  departments:    Brooklyn,  Minn, 
and  Joseph  Lee  Playfleld,  Baltimore. 

Camps,     boys     and     girls:     Kehoe-Prance 
Camps.  Metalrle,  La. 

Camps,    boys:     Anglewood    Camp,    Elklns 
Park.  Pa. 
Camps,  girls:  Camp  Fay-Gab,  Liberty,  N.Y. 
additional  information  on  the  national 

leaders 
Kodiak  Senior  High  School:  Miss  Tootsie 
Alford.  physical  education  teacher  at  the 
school,  has  been  cited  for  the  fourth  straight 
year  for  her  work  where  209  out  of  220 
met  the  standards  this  year. 

East  Providence,  R.I.  Senior  High  School: 
143  out  of  151  boys  earned  AAU  achievement 


certificates.     Head  of  the  department  of  phy 
slcal  education  is  Orlando  L.  Savastane. 

Pentucket  Regional  Junior  High  School, 
West  Newbury.  Mass.:  176  out  of  190  glrU 
earned  AAU  achlevememt  oertiflcatw.  Th« 
physical  education  instructor  Is  Miss  Alta  B. 
Herron. 

Rose  Hill  Elementary  School,  Kansas:  In 
the  8  grades  219  out  of  228  boys  and  165  out 
of  175  girls  met  the  standards.  WUllam  L. 
Tolllver  Is  principal  of  the  school. 

St.  Peter  Elementary  School,  Skokie,  lU.: 
100  percent  was  achieved  among  562  boys 
and  625  girls  achieving  the  AAU  standards. 
This  Is  the  first  elementary  school  to  reach 
100  percent.  The  physical  education  teacher 
is  Fred  Batiste. 

The  Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadelphia 
topped  the  boys'  prep  school  list  for  the  third 
time  in  the  last  4  years.  For  grades  4 
through  12,  508  out  of  547  met  the  AAU 
standards.  The  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion U  Dick  Borkowskl;  the  headmaster  Is 
James  H.  McK.  Quinn. 

Abilene,  Tex.:  "Shorty"  Lawson  Is  the  di- 
rector of  physical  education  for  a  system 
which  Includes  23  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  participating  In  the  program. 
Overall,  the  passing  percentage  was  between 
85  and  90  percent,  but  the  system  was  In- 
cluded as  outstendlng  for  the  third  straight 

year. 

Joseph  Lee  Playfleld  In  Baltimore,  young- 
sters between  6  and  15  participating  found 
489  out  of  500  boys  and  517  out  of  527  girls 
achieving  the  AAU  standards.  The  director 
of  the  recreation  center  Is  Adam  E.  Murdock. 
The  tests  were  administered  during  Decem- 
ber and  January  1964-65. 

Brooklyn  Park  Recreation  Department, 
Brooklyn  Park.  Minn.:  Boys  and  girls  be- 
tween 6  and  15  participated.  980  out  of  1076 
boys  and  279  out  of  312  girls  earned  AAU 
achievement  certificates.  Dennis  C.  Palm 
is  the  recreation  director. 

Heidelberg  (Germany)  American  High 
School:  188  out  of  213  glrU  In  grade  8 
through  12  met  the  standards.  Miss  Jean 
Hanson  is  physical  education  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  program. 

Anglewood  Day  Camp,  Elklns,  Park.  Pa.: 
450  out  of  463  boys  between  6  and  11  met 
the  AAU  standards.  The  physical  fitness 
instructor  at  the  camp  was  Robert  W.  Bunch. 
Camp  Fay-Gah,  Liberty.  N.Y.:  125  out  of 
130  girls  between  6  and  15  met  the  AAU 
stendards.  The  head  counselor  is  Mrs. 
Blanche  Kahn. 

Kehoe-France  Camp.  Metairie,  La.:  122 
out  of  135  boys  and  90  out  of  93  girls  met 
the  standards.  The  directors  of  the  camp 
are  Frank  A.  and  Patricia  Kehoe  France. 

Note.— In  the  other  categories  none  of  the 
leaders  achieved  the  90  percent  rating  re- 
quired for  selection  as  a  national  leader. 


Eulogy  to  Joseph  F.  Ban- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  June 
25  a  great  patriot  and  Inspiring  leader 
in  the  veterans  community  passed  away. 
Joseph  F.  Barr.  former  national  execu- 
tive director  and  a  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  died 
in  Washington  following  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  his  fellow  veterans  as  well  as 
the  entire  American  Jewish  community. 
In  October  1954,  he  retired  from  his 


post  as  assistant  associate  general  coun- 
sel to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
assume  office  as  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
national  commander  for  the  year  1954- 
55.  For  the  next  decade  he  gave  of  him- 
self unstintingly  In  a  large  variety  of 
community  activities. 

An  Army  veteran  of  World  War  I.  Joe 
BaiT  served  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
was  the  first  vice  president  of  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington. As  national  executive  director 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  as  a  life 
long  member  of  other  national  veterans 
organizations  he  played  a  leading  role  in 
presenting  forcefully  the  veteran's  point 
of  view  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  To  many 
of  us  he  was  adviser  and  confidant. 

Surviving  Mr.  Barr  are  his  wife,  Bea- 
trice, his  sons,  Martin  and  John,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

In  a  special  memorial  service  during 
the  70  th  annual  national  convention  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  this  past 
September  two  of  Joe  Barr's  lifetime 
comrades,  outstanding  members  of  the 
bar  and  veterans  leaders  in  their  own 
community,  rendered  moving  eulogies 
which  crystallized  the  very  essence  of  Joe 
Barr's  long  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
I  was  so  impressed  by  these  statements 
regarding  a  man  who  had  performed 
valuable  service  as  a  public  servant  and 
as  a  community  leader  that  I  place  them 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Eulogy  by  Mr.  Henry  Albert,  past  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  from  Jamaica,  N.Y.: 

The  pages  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans'  his- 
tory are  emblazoned  with  great  figures,  giants 
in  stature,  standing  out  because  of  their 
service  and  dedication  to  the  ideals  and 
objectives  of  the  oldest  war  veterans  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States.  Their  achieve- 
ments and  sacrifices  have  been  far  and 
above  the  call  of  duty. 

Of  coxirse,  there  were  and  are  other  great 
leaders  In  Jewish  War  Veterans'  but  to- 
night I  have  been  given  the  privilege  to 
speak  of  only  one — ptist  national  com- 
mander, Joseph  P.  Barr. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  honor,  especially 
since  Joe's  beloved  Hilda  Is  here  with  us. 
She  contributed  so  much  to  Joe's  success. 
She  was  the  traditional  good  wife  who  s» 
often  Is  found  behind  the  successful  num. 
I  worked  side  by  side  with  Joe  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  knew  him.  I 
respected  him  for  his  loyalty.  I  admired 
him  for  his  Intellect  and  his  honesty.  I  re- 
vered him  for  his  dedication  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  life  so  many  of  us  shared  with  him. 
I  knew  him  as  a  comrade.  I  loved  him  as 
a  friend. 

Joe's  contribution  to  the  veteran  shall 
never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  exists.  His  love  of  this  country 
was  boundless.  Yet  his  patriotism  in  no 
way  lessened  or  confiicted  with  his  devo- 
tion to  the  ancient  faith  of  his  forefathers. 
Nor  did  it  in  any  way  weaken  his  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  his  coreligionists  whenever 
their  rights  were  threatened.  He  was  living 
proof  of  the  postulate  that  "love  of  God  r.nd 
love  of  country"  go  hand  In  hand. 

For  almost  half  a  century  after  he  had 
served  this  country  In  the  time  of  war.  Joe 
gave  without  stint  the  very  essence  of  his 
life  in  the  never-ending  struggle  to  preserve 
those  rights  and  liberties  given  to  us  by  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  knew  well  how  these  are  not  to  be  takea 
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3arr  left  an  Indelible  mark  on  the 
of  the  veterans'  movement  in  this 
during  the  years  he  was  allowed  to 
£|mong  us.     He  also  made  his  imprint 
archives  of  the  national  Jewish  orga- 
comprlsing  the  NCRAC.     His  work 
contributions   in  connection   with   the 
Welfare  Board  and  various  other  un- 
actlvltles  in  and  around  Washington 
known.     Permit  me,  therefore,   to 
brief  remarks  by  recalling  the  beau- 
immortal   stanza,  so  appropriate, 
he  Persian  poet  wrote: 
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"The  Aovlng  finger  writes;  and,  having  writ. 
Move   on:  nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  Ixire  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 
Rttbaitat  of  Omak  Khayyam. 

Euligy  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Harris,  past 
natior  al  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veter4ns  from  Meriden,  Conn. : 

Albert  has  so  admirably  stated, 
P.  Barr  throughout  his  illustrious  and 
career  left  monumental  milestones 
traveled   the   road  of  life.     You   will 
recorded   pages  in  the   history   of 
War  Veterans  and  in  the  history  of 
nitlonal   shrine.    But   his   accomplish- 
and  achievements  stand  reflected  also 
life  of  the  Nation,  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  in  the  records  of  man- 
The  world  was  a  better  place  to  live 
he  had  lived  In  it. 
existed  between  Joe  Barr  and  me  a 
Damon   and   Pythias   friendship.     I 
like  to  take  from  that  friendship  a 
to  speak  of  Joe  Barr  the  man. 
larents  brought  him  at  an  early  age  to 
ihores  and  settled  in  Boston.     There 
into  manhood.     As  a  youth  he  had 
refinements  of  Jewish  education, 
the    Talmud    and    the    works    of 
sages.     He  was  an  excellent  stu- 
Such  was  his  admiration  for  our  great 
and  sages  that  he  soon  dedicated 
aSid    efforts     in     following    their 
In  addition  to  his  studies  of  Jew- 
traditions  and  Justice  he  was  an  avid  stu- 
history  and  the  New  Testament.     He 
tfecame  an  authority  of  these  subjects. 
able  to  quote  chapter  and  verse  from 
the  Old  or  New  Testaments  and  could 
historical  iact  with  accuracy, 
our  families  would  vacation  together 
ecall  even  now  his  patient  explanation 
sons   and  mine  the   precepts  of  re- 
wisdom   and   the   meaning  and   sig- 
of   historical    events   that   shaped 
the  destinies  of  mankind  and  nations. 

with  a  keen  mind  and  the  ability 

thoughts  into  understandable  speech, 

with    humor  when    the   same   was 

,    Joe's    services    were    constantly 

after  and  were  readily  and  graciously 


r  tost 


of  you  know,  Joe  studied  law  and 
4fter  World  War  I  became  a  member 
staff  of  the  Legal  Department  of  the 
'  '^eterans  Bureau.     In  these  duties  he 
lis  legal   knowledge   to   a£sist   in   the 
Interpretation   of   the   laws    passed   by    the 
for   the    benefit   of    veterans    and 
their  (fependents,  becoming  one  of  the  out- 
lawyers  Off  that  agency, 
warmth  as  a  man,  his  counsel  was 
by  his  fellow  employees  who'^hrought 
I  ersonal  problems  to  him  for  solution 
and  to  whom  he  always  lent  a 
filling  ear. 


He  ipent  hours  and  days  In  championing 
the  causes  of  humanity  such  as  civil  rights, 
the  dignity  of  his  fellow  Jews  and  fighting 
their  battles  wherever  assailed  in  the  true 
concept  of  the  purposes  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans. 

His  dedication  of  service  to  his  feUow  man 
was  always  on  the  broad  base  of  hiunan 
rights  without  regard  to  ethnic  or  color 
lines.  To  him  a  man  was  first  God's  great- 
est creation,  a  human  being,  and  as  such  was 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  dignities  vouch- 
safed for  him  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For 
these  things  Joe  gave  his  knowledge,  his  en- 
ergies and  his  life. 

To  put  it  succinctly,  Joe  Barr,  of  blessed 
memory,  was  a  man  among  men,  a  devoted 
and  beloved  husband  and  father  and  a  de- 
voted advocate  of  human  dignity. 

This  is  the  image  of  a  friend,  for  to  all 
of  us  he  was  a  friend,  whose  memory  we 
cherish.  We  could  hold  him  In  no  higher 
reverence  than  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  those 
godly  precepts  which  he  so  humanly  exem- 
plified. 


Credit  Unioo  Loans  Cost  Less 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Camp  Pendleton. 
Calif.,  Federal  Credit  Union  Newsletter 
advises  marines  stationed  at  that  base, 
that  by  borrowing  money  from  the  credit 
union,  they  can  achieve  great  savings  as 
opposed  to  borrowing  from  a  national 
mail-order  finance  company. 

To  prove  the  point,  the  newsletter  car- 
ries an  easy-to-read  chart  which  shows 
the  amount  of  loan,  the  cost  of  the  loan 


If  obtained  from  the  finance  company, 
the  cost  of  the  loan  if  obtained  from  the 
credit  union,  and  the  total  savings.  As 
an  example,  a  loan  of  $530  would  cost  the 
marine  $166  in  interest  if  the  loan  were 
made  from  the  finance  company.  How- 
ever, if  the  same  loan  were  obtained  at 
the  credit  union,  the  marine  would  pay 
only  $64.72  in  interest,  a  saving  of 
$101.28.  Comparable  savings  would  be 
made  on  all  loans  obtained  from  the 
credit  union  regardless  of  the  amount 
borrowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  military  credit  unions 
have  been  operating  in  tiie  United  States 
for  many  years,  but  only  in  the  past 
months  have  they  received  a  long  over- 
due blessing  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  is  easy  to  see,  after  glancing 
at  the  Camp  Pendleton  chart,  why  credit 
unions  perform  such  a  vital  service  to 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  my 
fondest  wish  and  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  soon  provide  the 
machinery  for  establishing  credit  unions 
on  military  bases  overseas.  There  is  no 
reason,  either  in  law  or  logic,  why  serv- 
icemen in  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  use  the  facilities  of  a  credit  union, 
while  the  same  service  is  denied  to  serv- 
icemen on  duty  in  a  foreign  country. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  chart  prepared  by  the  Camp  Pen- 
dleton Federal  Credit  Union. 

Credit  Union  Loans  Cost  Less 

Can  you  use  an  extra  $25  to  $116?  These 
are  the  actual  savings  that  you  get  when 
borrowing    from    your    credit    union   rather 

than  from  Finance,  a  national  maU 

order  loan  company.  's  rates  are  typi- 
cal of  many  other  loan  companies  that  di- 
rect their  advertising  to  military  personnel 
through  Navy  Times  and  other  publications. 
Compare  the  amount  that  you  are  inter- 
ested In  borrowing  and  note  the  savings 
through  the  credit  union. 


Cash  you  receive 

Finance  company 

Camp  Pendleton  FCU 

Tcitul 

24  monthly 
payments 

Interest 
cost 

24  monthly 
payments 

Interest 
cost 

savings 

$107                                       --- 

$6 
17 
29 
43 
62 

$37 
105 
166 
220 
270 

$4.95 
14.37 
24.78 
38.35 
67.15 

$11.80 

39.88 

64.72 

108.40 

159.60 

$2.5.  20 

$305                                       - 

G3.I2 

$530 

1(11.28 

$812                        - - 

111.60 

$1,212 

116.40 

The  above  loan  chart  Is  furnished  for  cost 
comparison  only.     The  repayment  terms  are 

those  used  by Finance,  but  would  be 

adjusted  by  the  credit  union  to  fit  our 
member's  particular  need  and  ability  to 
repay. 


Rotten  Tomatoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  year,  I  repeatedly  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  refusal  to  allow  the  en- 


trance of  sufficient  supplemental  labor 
to  meet  the  needs  of  California  agiicul- 
ture. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
points  out,  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  ex- 
periment "clearly  has  not  had  the  de- 
sired effect."  The  Secretary's  actions 
again  show  what  happens  when  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  substitute  their  ivory 
tower  brainstorms  for  the  experience  of 
our  citizens  in  the  field  and  at  the  local 
levels.  Again  the  myth  that  meddling 
by  Washington  will  solve  our  problems 
is  exploded. 

I  commend  this  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  President. 

Rotten  Tomatoes 

The  U.S.  decision  to  bar  Mexican  harvest 
workers  from  California  this  year,  although 
Intended  to  provide  more  Jobs  for  Americans, 
clearly  hasn't  had  the  desired  effect.    In  fact, 


^Here  are  indications  It  may  have  exactly  the 

°PP°2^  SSm  were  disturbed  because  the 
Mexicans,  accustomed  to  skimpy  pay  rates 
»  hnmTeagerly  accepted  the  strenuous  field 
»*lJ°S Va?e5  4at  were  low  by  VS.  stand- 
irds  California's  growers,  however,  steadily 
»r,^tAined  that  American  were  either  "too 
^^tft-Cttie  work  or  were  Just  unwlUing  to 
*^"  t  it  even  at  considerably  higher  wages. 
S  surprisingly,  Washington  bowed  to  the 

'^Now  It^appears  that  the  growers  knew  what 
thev  were  talking  about.  Take  the  tomato 
„on  With  the  37.000  Mexicans  that  helped 
mit  last  year  barred  from  the  country,  did 
n  s  workers  rush  to  fill  the  gap?  At  first, 
«8  But  man'-  soon  gave  up.  As  Robert  L. 
Gibson  president  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
savs  "We  took  many  such  men  by  bus  to 
^r  'fields.    Some  would  last  an  hour,  some 

,    Jay  " 

Nor  is  the  situation  improving.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  recently  reported  that 
the  September  farm-labor  force  was  a  record 
low  for  the  month,  mosUy  because  the  for- 
eieners  were  absent.  The  shortage  exists,  the 
report  said,  despite  sharp  wage  Increases  as 
employers  seek  to  lure  domestic  workers  as 
replacements. 

Consequently  there  weren't  enough  hands 
to  harvest  this  year's  tomato  crop,  and  Labor 
Secretly  Wirtz — under  pressure  from  grow- 
ers and  from  California  officials — had  to 
hedge  a  bit.  First  he  agreed  to  admit  8,000 
Mexicans  and,  later,  10,000  more.  Despite 
these  stopgap  measures  piirt  of  the  perish- 
able crop  couldn't  be  picked  and  some  to- 
matoes were  left  to  rot.  The  ensuing  short- 
age is,  of  course,  being  refiected  In  higher 
consumer  prices  for  tomatoes  and  tcKnato 
products. 

Naturally  enough  the  growers  and  packers 
are  looking  for  a  way  out  of  this  mess,  and 
the  search  could  take  them  clear  out  of  the 
country.  According  to  Libby's  Mr.  Gibson, 
his  company  "U  looking  very  deeply"  into 
establishing  a  canning  operation  in  Mexico. 
If  that  happens  it  may  dr^in  not  only  field 
Jobs  from  California  but  many  others  as 
welL 

So  perhaps  Congress  would  do  well  to  re- 
consider its  decision — before  this  particular 
union-dictated  effort  to  rearrange  the  econ- 
omy produces  resxilts  worse  than  a  few  rotten 
tomatoes. 


The  WUd  Rivers  Bill 


Th«  Wild  Rivers  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
newly  created  Idaho  Water  Resource 
Board  met  last  month  in  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
to  conduct  a  2 -day  hearing  on  the  future 
of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers. 
These  are  two  of  the  streams  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  national  wild 
rivers  system  which  would  be  established 
by  S.  1446,  the  bill  which  I  introduced, 
and  which  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

I  personally  appeared  and  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  at  the  Lewiston  hear- 
ing. I  place  my  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 


( Statement  of  Senator  P«ank  Chukch,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Idaho,  chairman  of  the  P\ibUc 
Lands   Subcommltoe    of   th«   U.a   Senate 
Interior    Committee.    Ijefor*    the    Idaho 
Water  Resovu-cea  Board  held  In  Lewiston. 
Idaho,  relative  to  S.  1446) 
Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  appear  before 
you  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  wild  rivers 
bill      I  am  the  sponsor  of  this  bill.     Eight 
months  ago,  on  March  8,  1965,  I  introduced 
the  measure  in  the  U.S.  Senate.     Thirty-one 
Senators  Joined  me  in  cosponsorshlp. 

This  is  the  second  public  hearing  to  be 
held  in  Idaho  on  the  wild  rivers  bill.     The 
first  was  held  in  Boise,  on  May  18,  by  a  special 
Senate  subcommittee,  on  which  I  served  as 
chairman.     My  colleague.  Senator  Len  Jor- 
dan, was  also  a  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
as  was  Senator  Milward  Simpson,  of  Wyo- 
ming.    Fifty-four    witneses   testified   at   the 
Boise     hearing.     Written     statements    were 
submitted  by  119  others  who  were  unable  to 
appear  personally.     Of  those  who  took  a  posi- 
tion, 141  generally  favored  enactment  of  the 
wiU  rivers  bill,  whUe  26  either  opposed  It,  or 
objected  to  certain  of  Its  provisions.     Alto- 
gether, 129  printed  pages  of  testimony  were 
taken  at  the  Boise  hearing.     This  testimony 
has  been  published  In  full,  forming  p>art  of 
the  public  record  of  the  extensive  hearings 
conducted  in  each  State  requesting  them,  as 
well  as  in  Washington,  D.C.    I  have  asked 
that  a  set  of  these  published  hearings  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  this  board,  so  that  you 
may  review  aU  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  when  it  devoted 
6  days  of  executive  sessions  to  the  markup  of 
the  bUl,  and  then,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5,  re- 
ported the  bUl  favorably  to  the  Senate  itself 
A  week  ago  today,  the  wild  rivers  bill  was 
scheduled  by  the  leadership  to  be  taken  up 
In  the  Senate.     I  have  no  doubt  It  would 
have   passed    by   a   lopsided  majority,   with 
strong  support  coming  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

However,  in  deference  to  this  board,  and 
In  order  that  every  p>osslble  opportvmity 
might  be  extended  to  Idahoans  desiring  to 
be  heard,  I  asked  Senate  majority  leader 
Mike  Mansfield  to  defer  action  on  the  bUl. 
He  consented  to  my  request.  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  wtU  not  be  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  wild  rivers  bill  \mtil  it  recon- 
venes next  year. 

The  record,  then,  on  the  question  of  tim- 
ing, is  quite  Incontrovertible.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  measure  have  never  urged 
hasty  or  ill-considered  action.  By  the  time 
the  bill  comes  to  a  vote  on  Its  merits  In  the 
Senate,  it  will  have  been  scrutinized  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  for  nearly  a  full 
year.  A  series  of  public  hearings  will  have 
been  held,  at  which  a  total  of  156  witnesses 
wlU  have  p«:«>nally  testified,  with  a  record 
compiled  of  sonM  611  printed  pages.  In 
Idaho  Itself,  two  full-dress  public  hearings 
will  have  been  completed,  one  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Senate  committee  having 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  other  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Board.  To  my  recollection,  this 
in  itself  Is  unprecedented. 

I,  myself,  welcome  all  the  attention  that 
can  be  focused  on  the  wild  rivers  bill.  I  am 
glad  that  this  board  Is  placing  Its  sights  on 
the  "ultimate  uses  of  the  Salmon  and  Clear- 
water Rivers."  Ultimate  is  the  right  word, 
for  it  suggests  that  we  adhere  to  a  common 
purpose:  assigning  these  two  magnificent 
mountain  rivers  to  a  use  most  beneficial  to 
the  economy  of  Idaho  and  the  general  well- 
being  of  her  people. 

We  in  Idaho  are  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  much  of  which  we  shall 
want  to  harness  behind  dams.  Fortunately, 
we  are  also  favored  with  a  great  many  po- 


tential damsites.  If  all  of  them,  on  each 
and  every  river,  remain  open  for  dam  buUd- 
ing.  we  shaU  have  relinquished  our  entire 
river  system  to  this  particular  use.  Other 
public  vses,  equally  Important  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  preservation  of  a  wholesome 
outdoor  life  for  our  people,  will  be  left  with- 
out statutory  protection.  In  this  situation, 
since  the  licensing  of  dams  is  left  up  to  pub- 
lic agencies  which  exist  for  this  purpose, 
the  end  result  is  perfectly  evident:  Ultimate- 
ly, in  the  jabsence  of  a  national  wild  rivers 
system,  which  the  bill  in  question  would 
create,  every  feasible  site  will  eventually  be 
used  for  dam  construction.  The  past  50 
years  offers  no  evidence  whatever  that  dam 
builders  will  voluntarily  stop  building  dams. 
Unless  laws  are  enacted  to  save  some  of  our 
remaining  frce-fiowing  rivers  in  their  nat- 
ural, imtamed  state,  wild  rivers  shall  vanish 
from  our  land. 

I  recognize  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Board  to  plan  for  the  utilization  of  Idaho 
water.  Necessarily,  you  have  become  a  part 
of  the  dam  building  btisiness,  even  though 
the  money  to  finance  future  dams  in  Idaho 
will  continue  to  come — owing  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  local  means — mainly  from  Federal 
rather  than  State,  revenues. 

I  say  this  t>ecatise  we  must  be  candid  with 
one  another.  In  no  sense  do  I  deprecate 
the  Importance  of  dams.  I  have  been  & 
devoted  advocate  of  dams  for  Idaho,  through- 
out my  tenure  in  the  Senate.  When  the 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  was  made  a  scare  word 
in  southern  Idaho,  I  fought  for  its  author- 
ization, because  It  seemed  to  me  Inexcusable 
to  squander  so  monumental  a  site  on  an 
insufficient   development. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  worked  doggedly 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  Dworshak 
Dam,  threatening  a  one-man  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 
This  $200  million  dam,  the  highest  In  the 
Northwest,  which  we  renamed  in  memory 
of  my  former  colleague,  the  late  Senator 
Henry  Dworshak,  is  now  a  building  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater. 

Coming  up  the  Snake,  like  mighty  steps  on 
a  giant's  staircase,  \b  a  whole  set  of  Federal 
dams — Ice  Harbor,  Lower  Monumental,  Little 
Goose.  Lower  Granite,  and  Asotin — for  which 
I  have  sought  appropriations  In  the  Senate 
each  year.  We  have  kept  the  building  of  this 
massive  network  on  schedule,  with  the  result 
that  Lewiston,  Idaho,  will  become  s  port, 
with  direct  access  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

Other  dams  I  have  favored  will  soon  be 
built  In  this  great  r^on.  High  Mountain 
Sheep  to  the  south  of  us,  and  Libby  Dam  to 
the  north.  Bills  which  I  sponsored  to  au- 
thorize the  Fremont  Dam,  the  Lower  Teton 
Dam,  and  the  Ririe  Dam  In  southern  Idaho,, 
have  been  approved  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Congressman  Compton  I.  Whtte  and  I 
announced  a  Joint  plan  to  seek  authorization 
of  a  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  which  would  ultimately  reclaim  500,- 
000  acres  of  desert  land,  and  generate  more 
than  half  a  million  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
This  plan  calls  for  an  unprecedented  half- 
biUion  dollar  investment  in  Idaho's  future 
development.  I  urge  you,  as  members  of 
this  board,  to  give  the  same  measure  of  In- 
terest to  this  vast  dam-building  program,  as 
you  have  evidenced  In  your  Immediate  con- 
cern over  the  wild  rivers  bill. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  I  am  any- 
thing but  an  enemy  of  dams.  In  the  face 
of  the  most  determined  opposition  of  Idaho 
sportsmen,  and  fish  and  wildlife  groups,  I 
fought  for  the  construction  of  Bruces  Eddy, 
now  the  Dworshak  Dam.  Wherever  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  a  proposed  dam  will  do 
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gcxxl  than  harm,  I  shall  work  for  It. 

by  the  aame  tolcen,  wherever  the  •▼!- 

shows  that  a  dam  will  do  more  harm 

good,   I   shall    work   against   It — with 

terror. 

brings  me  back  to  the  wild  rivers  bin 

the  reasons  why  I  00  strongly  endorse  It. 

as  Idaho  Is  concerned .  the  case  for 

vlld  rivers  bill  Is  simply  the  case  against 

mlldlng  of  the  dams  which  are  projected 

construction    on    the    Salmon    and    the 

Pork  of  the  Clearwater  River.     These 

has  been  planned,  the  sites  for  them 

been    designated;     their    dimensions, 

capacity,    and    the   high   and    lower 

elevations  of  their  respective  reservoirs. 

been   carefully    calculated.     We    know 

much  electricity  they  will  generate,  for, 

from   what    they   may    contribute    to 

control,  these  are  single-purpose  dams. 

to    produce    hydroelectric    power. 

dams  are  as  follows : 
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ON    THE    CLEARW.\TER 


Penny  Cliffs:  to  be  located  4  miles  up- 
strei  m  on  the  Middle  Fork  above  Kooskia. 
Its  eservolr  would  extend  19  miles  up  the 
Midi  lie  Fork  to  the  Junction  of  the  Selway 
and  [x>chsa,  then  29  miles  on  up  the  Selway. 
and  20  miles  on  up  the  Lochsa.  The  height 
of  t4e  dam:  620  feet. 

ON    THE    SALMON 

L(^er  Canyon:  to  be  located  on  the  Sal- 
half  a  mile  above  its  confluence  with 
Snake.    The  reservoir  would  extend  up- 
about   70   miles   to  the   site   of   the 
Freedom  Dam.    The  height  of  the 
665  feet. 

Dam:    this   would  be   about   17 

downstream  from  Rigglns  and  3  miles 

White  Bird.    At  normal  pool  elevation. 

reservoir  would  extend  24  miles  up  the 

to  a  point  7  miles  above   Rigglns. 

Iielght  of  the  dam:  300  feet. 

Dam:  to  be  located  on  the  Salmon 
13  miles  above  Rigglns.  Idaho.     The 
would  extend  65  miles  up  the  Sal- 
and  10  miles  up  the  South  Fork  of  the 
The  height  of  the  dam:    725  feet, 
specifications  are  the  most  author- 
itative available.     They  are  taken  from  the 
Resource     Development.     Columbia 
Basin  Repcxt  of   the  Army   Corps  of 
,  dated  June  1958. 

the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  Fed- 

i>ower  Commission  could  license  the  con- 

Btrui  tlon  of  any  or  all  of  these  dams,  upon 

ppl  cation  of  a  private  power  company,  w 

ocpibinatlon    of   cocnpanies.    Just    as    the 

recently  issued  a  license  to  the  Pacific 

Power  Co.,  for  construction  of  the 

Ifountaln  Sheep  Dam  on  the  Snake 
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Tl  ere  are  thoce  who  believe  that  hydro- 
electric dams  should  be  built  wherever  ap- 
is made  to  build  them,  and  I  wo\ild 
these  people  to  oppose  the  enactment 
wild  rivers  bill.    Certain  private  power 
(I  am  pleased   to  say  that  the 
Water  Power  Co.  is  not  among 
)  may  prefer  to  see  the  damsltes  on  the 
and  Salmon  Rivers  left  open  for 
future  use.    The  same  may  be  true  for 

public  power  groups. 

this  question,  we  mxist  simply  choose 

I   have   chosen   mine.     I   think   the 

of   the  evidence,   in   terms   of  what 

serves  the   general   public   good,   over- 

Ifnlngly     favors     saving,     unobstructed, 

particular  rivers  so  that  we  might  pre- 

and  promote  their  great  recreational 

now  and  in  the  years  ahead.     If  we 

giving  these  magnificent  rivers,  which 

^ets  of  unique  and  incomparable  value 

Iffaho.   statutory   protection   now.    while 

Is  still  time,  we  shall  have  only  our- 

to  Uame  later,  when  time  has  run 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  some  have 

",  that  we  can  settle  whether  oc  not 

the  dams  when  the  question  arises. 

Lb,  when  the  application  Is  filed. 
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Gentlemen,  once  an  application  is  filed, 
who  will  do  the  deciding?  Not  the  people  of 
Idaho;  there  will  be  no  public  referendum. 
Not  the  members  of  this  board,  for  you  lack 
the  Jurisdiction  to  decide.  Not  the  Idaho 
delegation  In  Congress,  for  we  lack  the  num- 
bers to  guarantee  the  outcome  of  any  vote. 
Not,  Indeed,  the  Congress  itself,  for  it  has  yet 
to  wrest  Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  once  an  application  for  a  license 
has  been  duly  brought  before  it. 

Let's  not  fool  ourselves.  The  wild  river  bill 
is  necessary.  If  jurisdiction  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  li- 
cense dams  within  the  system  the  legislation 
creates.  Without  the  bill,  once  an  applica- 
tion has  been  filled  to  construct  a  power  dam 
on  the  Salmon  or  Clearwater  rivers,  tlie  de- 
cision will  rest  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  with  that  Commission  alone. 
You  may  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  that  way. 
I  am  not. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  further  study  Is  needed  before  any  Judg- 
ment can  be  reached  for  or  againt  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  designated  parts  of  the  Salmon 
and  Clearwater  rivers  in  a  national  wild  rivers 
systems.  What  additional  information,  not 
now  available,  will  more  delay  furnish? 
What  facts  are  now  lacking?  For  50  years, 
we  have  been  accumulating  exhaustive  data 
on  the  whole  Columbia-Snake  River  drainage. 
We  have  the  complete  record  of  the  river  fiows 
year  by  year,  of  the  salmon  runs,  the  fiood 
cycles,  and  the  navigational,  irrlgatlonal,  and 
hydroelectric  potential  of  every  river  and 
tributary  in  the  Northwest. 

We  have  all  the  necessary  Information  at 
hand.  The  issue  should  not  be  dodged  on  the 
flimsy  pretext  that  more  facts  are  needed. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  we  want  to 
take  timely  action  to  give  statutory  protec- 
tion to  these  segments  of  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers,  or  whether  we  cio  not. 
Placing  these  rivers  in  the  study  category  of 
the  bin,  wlthout'Shy  valid  reason,  would  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  proposed  wild  river  sys- 
tem, and  leave  the  bill  a  shambles.  This  is 
why  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  rejected 
the  proposal,  when  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  markup  session. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  wild  rivers  bill 
will  cost  us  nothnlg.  Everything  worth  hav- 
ing has  Its  price.  In  the  case  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  price  would  entail  some  loss  in 
optimum  flood  control,  particularly  as  it 
might  affect  certain  downstream  areas  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  There  would  also 
be  the  loss  of  the  hydroelectric  power  poten- 
tial at  the  sites  I  have  mentioned.  Again, 
the  principal  impact  would  be  borne  by 
Oregon  and  Washington,  since  most  of  the 
electricity  generated  at  these  dams  would  be 
siphoned  off  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
more  highly  indtistrlallzed  and  more  densely 
populated  neighbor  States.  In  any  event, 
we  have  scores  of  damsltee  on  other  Idaho 
rivers  to  meet  our  futiu-e  power  needs  for 
as  many  years  ahead  as  hydroproduced  elec- 
trlcty  is  ever  likely  to  remain  competitive 
with  power  generated  at  nuclear  plants, 
where  efHclency  of  operation  steadily  Im- 
proves and  costfi  continue  to  decline. 

So  the  price  we  must  pay  for  a  wild  rivers 
bill  c£in  hardly  be  regarded  as  oneroios.  The 
benefits,  however,  loading  the  opposite  side 
of  the  scale,  are  very  important  indeed. 

First  of  all.  there  Is  the  preservation  of  the 
fishery  Itself,  a  perpetual  source  of  wealth 
and  pleesiire.  unless  we  permit  its  destruc- 
tion, either  through  the  erection  of  high 
dams,  past  which  the  flngerllng  salmon  can- 
not successfully  maneuver,  or  through  our 
failure  to  properly  regulate  the  capture  of 
the  parent  fish  on  their  upstream  migration 
to  the  spawning  beds  in  Idaho. 

You  have  asked  experts  to  testify  on  the 
fish  problem,  and  they  can  best  give  you  the 
Impressive  figures  as  to  the  value  of  this 
resource.  My  concern  Is  that  appropriate  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  th«  States,  acting  In  con- 


cert with  the  Federal  Government,  to  nourirt 
and  protect  the  migratory  fish  nm  mothwtH 
by  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers,  lyj 
this  end,  very  recently,  I  sought  and  obtained 
fimds  In  the  Senate  to  commence  construe, 
tlon  of  a  Federal  salmon  hatchery  atj 
Kooskia — a  million  dollar  project. 

I  am  advised  by  the  UjS.  Fish  and  Wildlif, 
Service  that.  If  present  plans  for  such  hatch- 
eries and  other  protective  measures  are  fuiw 
Implemented,  the  migratory  runs  on  tki 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  can  be  doubled,  pro. 
vided,  of  course,  that  the  rivers  remain  free- 
flowing.  This  is  the  basic  reason  why  the 
wild  rivers  bill  has  received  such  a  positlvt 
endorsement  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Other  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment also  Join  in  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  Governor  Robert  E.  Smylie,  who 
urges  the  enactment  of  the  wild  rivers  bill 
tells  us  that  he  conferred  with  the  state 
forestry  and  reclamation  agencies,  which 
Joined  with  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission in  the  preparation  of  the  Governort 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  Thus  a  Re- 
publican State  administration  has  acted  to 
demonstrate  the  broad,  bipartisan  support 
which  the  wild  rivers  proposal  enjoys  in 
Idaho. 

No  doubt  this  has  been  occasioned.  In 
part,  by  a  realization  of  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  outdoor  recreation  to  the  economy 
of  Idaho.  Tourism — the  discovery  of  Idaho 
by  the  Nation,  hunting,  fishing,  the  confine- 
ment of  megalopolist — this  is  the  most  dy- 
namic force  at  work  in  creating  new  income 
for  the  people  of  our  State.  The  figures  are 
startling.  Ten  years  ago,  tom-ism  was  a  $48 
million  annual  business  In  Idaho.  Last 
year,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Commerce  and  Devel- 
opment, tourism  accoimted  for  $160  million 
in  earned  income  for  Idaho.  This  year,  the 
figure  is  expected  to  rise  above  $175  million 
In  two  handfuls  of  years,  tovuism  has 
plunged  upward  to  become  Idaho's  third 
most  important  source  of  revenue. 

And  the  expansion  has  Just  begun.  In  the 
next  35  years,  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try will  double.  The  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  will  triple.  The  great  majority  of 
Americans  will  be  more  affluent  and  have 
more  time  for  recreation.  Projections  indi- 
cate that  they  will  have  more  than  twice  as 
much  disposable  per  capita  income  and  paid 
vacation  time  as  in  1960.  Their  average  wori 
week  will  have  decreased  from  39  hours  to  32 
hours.  Idaho's  future  as  a  vactlonland  \i 
filled  with  promise. 

What  we  make  of  it  depends  upon  how 
well  we  husband  our  scenic  and  recreational 
resources.  It  depends,  in  short,  upon  how 
farsighted  we  are  in  insisting  upon  a  wisely 
balanced  development  of  our  natural  endow- 
ment. In  places,  where  the  terrain  permits. 
we  shall  want  to  use  unappropriated  water 
for  new  reclamation  projects;  in  other  places. 
on  rivers  already  obstructed,  we  shall  want  to 
build  new  jKJwer  dams;  but  in  still  other 
places,  in  areas  of  mountain-locked  gran- 
deur where  the  water  still  runs  fast,  pure  and 
free,  we  should  seek  to  preserve  our  finest 
untamed  streams  by  including  them  within 
a  national  wild  rivers  system. 

Nowhere  in  America  are  there  left  such 
Jewels,  among  our  remaining  wild  rivers,  as 
the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater  systems.  An 
extensive  survey  by  study  teams  substanti- 
ates that  claim.  Naturally,  these  should  ^ 
the  lead-off  rivers  In  the  bill.  Anyone  who 
has  come  to  know  the  pristine  mystique  of 
the  Selway,  or  the  rampaging  white  waters  of 
the  Salmon,  must  appreciate  how  supremely 
these  rivers  qualify  as  the  core  for  any  wild 
rivers  bill.  To  them,  in  the  Initial  system 
established  by  the  bill,  we  add  segments  oi 
the  Rogue  in  Oregon,  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Eleven  Point  in  Missouri. 

As  the  bill  is  now  drawn.  It  Includes  the 
Salmon  from  the  town  of  North  Fork  down- 
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_^m  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Snake,  and 
S^^  Middle  Fork;  the  Middle  Fork  of 
*?.  ^earwater  from  Kooskia  upstream  to 
S«S^Locbsa  from  LoweU  to  PoweU 
S^  StaUon.  and  the  Selway  from  Lowell 
^i+^m  to  its  origin. 

"'^Stion  has  been  taken  to  fully  protect 
.^tabllshed  water  rights,  and  to  make  certain 
J^^t  State  water  laws  are  not  infringed  In 
,  wav  The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
^l^mered  out  amendments  to  the  original 
STge  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  status 
nuo  with  respect  to  water  law  remains  un- 
hMieed  These  amendments  are  in  section 
sTttie'bill.  and  are  spelled  out  In  the  com- 
mittee report  which  urges  enactment. 

Aimough  S.  1446  might  be  regarded  as  a 
,«roilarv  to  the  Wilderness  Act.  It  is  very 
Afferent  In  concept  and  application.  A 
iS  area  along  the  banks  of  the  rlv«r 
Wd  be  included  In  the  system,  which 
would  be  administered  to  promote  maximum 
nubUc  use  and  enjoyment.  Unlike  the  re- 
strictions on  use  in  a  wilderness  area,  this 
bm  recognizes  and  adopts  the  multiple-use 
nrlnclDle.  Timber  harvesting  and  livestock 
Eng  which  do  not  substantially  interfere 
irtth  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  river  wlU 
continue  along  the  banklands.  Mining  would 
also  be  allowed,  although  claims  on  the  bank- 
lands  located  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  would  be  subject  to  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  protect  the  river  against  pollution 
The  bill  also  contains  no  prohibition  against 
the  construction  of  needed  roads  or  bridges. 
Except  for  the  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments, the  bill  confers  no  power  of  con- 
denmatlon  of  private  property  along  the 
salmon  or  Clearvmter  rivers.  An  amend- 
ment I  offered,  prohibits  condemnation  where 
75  percent  or  more  of  the  acreage  within  the 
wildriver  area  is  publicly  owned.  Both  Idabo 
rivers  would  fall  In  this  category.  The  bill 
does  aUow  for  condemnation  for  scenic  ease- 
ments, where  these  may  be  needed. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  affects  the  Jurisdiction 
or  administration  authority  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Obstruction  of  wUd  rivers  by  damming 
normally  accomplished  through  construction 
at  licensing  by  Federal  agencies  would  be  pro- 
hibited, except  as  expressly  authorized  by 
Congress. 

IQ  addition  to  these  several  safeguards, 
there  is  also  the  amendment  adopted  to  the 
closing  session  of  the  Interior  Committee 
which  would  establish  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
Review  Commission  to  Inform  the  Congr^ 
if  changing  public  needs  dictate  that  wild 
river  status  should  be  altered.  This  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
JoRDiu*.  and  I  supported  it. 

The  Interior  Committee,  in  its  report  to 
the  Senate,  pointed  to  this  amendment  as 
one  which  would  allow  a  river  to  be  removed 
from  the  system,  if  a  greater  public  need  for 
another  use  should  later  develop.  However, 
even  without  the  amendment,  it  would  al- 
ways be  open  to  Congress  to  remove  rivers 
from  the  system,  should  changing  condi- 
tions make  this  desirable.  In  brief,  we  can 
place  these  segments  of  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  rivers  wrlthln  the  protection  at 
the  bill  now,  and  still  admit  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  higher  public  need  for  turning 
them  to  some  other  use  might  conceivably 
emerge  in  the  future.  But  we  can't  have  it 
the  other  way  around.  Once  a  dam  is  built, 
a  wild  river  is  lost  f  orevermore. 

The  cause  I  plead  for  is  not  mine  alone. 
It  is  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  urged  the  enactment  of  thU 
measure;  it  is  that  of  the  foremost  con- 
servationists of  this  country;  it  is  that  of  the 
people  of  Idaho,  the  large  majority  of  whom, 
I  am  persuaded,  earnestly  favor  this  bill. 

But,  I  cannot  say.  with  conviction,  that 
the  cause  finds  much  support  on  this  board. 
Before  these  hearings  were  called,  before  any 
of  this  testimony  was  given,  I  read  In  the 
newspapers  that  an  Informal  poll  had  been 


taken  among  the  memberB  at  thU  board  on 
the  WUd  Blven  BUL  THe  chalnnan,  George 
L.  Crookham,  was  reported  to  have  disclosed 
that  six  members  of  the  board  apposed  the 
bill,  one  member  favored  It.  and  one  member 
took  no  position.  Frankly,  gentiemen.  If  I 
were  accused  of  murder,  and  sU  of  my  eight 
judges  had  announced  to  the  press,  prior  to 
my  trial,  that  they  believed  me  guilty.  I 
wouldn't  be  very  optimistic  about  my  chances 
of  being  acquitted  in  their  court. 

Yet  I  have  come  here  to  bear  witness  to 
my  belief  in  your  integrity  and  good  faith.  I 
recognize  the  Importance  which  attaches  to 
the  responsibility  you  hold.  I  trust  you  will 
act  with  broad  vision  so  that.  In  this  State, 
conservation  may  be  the  companion  of  devel- 
opment. In  the  utilization  of  our  water,  I 
hope  you  wlU  advocate  a  balanced  program, 
whare  no  one  interest  will  dominate  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  neither  the  farmers 
spade,  the  anglers'  hook,  nor  "Reddy-Kilo- 
watt's"  switch. 

A  few  months  ago.  Burton  J.  Rowles.  a 
writer,  movie  producer,  and  lover  of  the 
great  outdoors,  spent  some  time  on  the 
Clearwater  and  the  Salmon.  He  said  they 
only  ask  "freedom  to  flow  and  to  retain 
piuity.  in  return  for  supporting  life  and 
providing  pleasure."  The  defenses  of  such  a 
river  he  said,  "are  no  stronger  than  mans 
concern  for  Its  vitality,  expressed  in  his 
gfuardianship." 

To  guard  the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater. 
I  am  confident^.we  shaU  find  the  needed 
sentinels,  here  In  Idaho,  and  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 


age  and  thus  alleviating  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Thia  legislation  would 
encourage  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy to  place  Increased  emphasis  on  al- 
ready existing  job-training  programs  by 
providing  a  tax  credit  Incentive.  Cer- 
tainly both  labor  and  management  have 
excellent  records  of  long  standing  In  the 
field  of  job  training.  Is  it  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  go  Into  this 
area  In  which  It  cannot  possibly  match 
the  effectiveness  of  private  programs?  I 
think  not. 

However.  It  is  both  just  and  necessary 
that  the  Federal  Government  encourage 
the  private  sector  to  increase  its  efforts. 
We  give  tax  credits  for  investments  in 
machines  and  equipment.  Can  we  do  less 
for  investments  In  human  beings? 

It  is  a  privilege,  then,  for  me  to  Join 
with  the  many  who  have  commended 
Senator  Prouty  here  in  the  Senate  and  a 
number  of  Representatives  in  the  House 
for  this  thoughtful  approach  to  this  area 
of  concern  and  I  would  be  honored  If. 
at  the  next  printing,  Senator  Prouty 
will  add  my  name  to  the  many  other 
Senators  who  axe  cosponsorlng  S.  2509. 
the  Human  Investment  Act. 


"Lou  Johnson  of  die  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers'* 


Human  Investment  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  PEARSON.    Mr.  President,  It  la 
heartening  to  many  of  us  and,  particu- 
larly, I  am  sure,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proxjty],  to 
note  the  continually  increasing  support 
for  the  Human  Investment  Act.     This 
support  Is  being  expressed  not  only  In 
Congress,  but  l>y  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations across  the  Nation  who  are  con- 
ce'-ned  about  our  manpower  problems. 
Looking  beyond  the  latest  official  job- 
less rate  of  4.4  percent,  we  can  discount, 
to  a  degree,  that  segment  of  these  ap- 
proximately 3   million  Americans  who 
may  be  idle  of  their  own  accord,  or  who 
are  not  breadwinners,  or  who  are  be- 
tween jobs.   Yet.  there  still  remains  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  our  hard-core 
imemployed. 

Recent  In  depth  studies  of  our  man- 
power problems  Indicate  the  existence 
of  well  over  2  million  job  openings  going 
begging.  The  conclusion  must  be  drawn, 
then,  that  our  problem  arises  from  the 
lack  of  skills— not  the  lack  of  jobs. 

The  jobless  are  not  statistics.  The  job- 
less are  men  and  women,  each  a  human 
being  with  dignity  and  worth.  Welfare 
rolls  are  not  their  goal  In  life.  Many  of 
the  highly  publicized  Federal  training 
programs  are  not  supplying  the  proper 
and  sufficient  answers  either. 

S.  2509  does  provide  a  constructive  ap- 
proach toward  meeting  this  skills  short- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President.  In  the 
October    15.    1965.    Louisville    Courier- 
Journal  appears  an  article  on  a  famous 
Kentuckian  who  played  a  primary  role  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers'  recent  winning  ^ 
of  the  world  championship  of  baseball. 
Earl  Ruby,  sports  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  wrote  that  the  White  House 
would     be     surprised     to     learn     that 
"L.B.J."  also  was  responsible  for  win- 
ning the  world  series,  but  the  "L-B-J." 
about  which  he  wrote  was  Louis  Brown 
"Lou"  Johnson,  who  hails  from  Lexlng-^ 
ton,  Ky.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  news  soticle  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  for  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier- 
Journal.  Oct.  15,  1965] 


"L.B.J."  Shows  thk  Wat  to  World 
Championship 

(By  Earl  Ruby) 

The  White  House  wlU  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  "LB  J."  won  the  world  basebaU  cham- 
pionship yesterday  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers. 

The  win  is  credited— and  most  rightly  so — 
to  Sandy  Koufax,  one  of  the  greatest  portslde 
pitchers  of  modem  times. 

But  a  pitcher  can't  win,  no  matter  how  far 
he  goes,  without  a  run  by  his  mates.  And 
that's  what  Louis  Brown  Johnson  (LB. J.) 
provided  in  the  seventh  and  last  game  of 
the  World  Series  at  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul. 

The  lanky  athlete  from  Lexington,  Ky.. 
waited  13  years  for  this  moment.  Nobody 
could  have  been  more  ready. 
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Th  !  Dodgers  and  Twins  were  tied  at  tbree 

game  i  eacb  and  deadlocked  0-0  going  Into 

the  f  iiirth  Inning  of  the  deciding  game  when 

came  to  bat.    Then,  on  a  one-and- 

>ltch,   IjOU  connected   solidly   and    the 

KUled  out   over  left  field  so  high   the 

dldnt  even  bother  to  chase  it.    The 

lit  the  foul  pole,  which  Is  In  fair  ter- 

and  bounced  Into   the   stands  for  a 

run. 

Anbther  run  was  scored  later  in  that  inning 

Rpn  Fairly,  but  It  was  Just  icing  on  the 
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the  game,  the  Kentucklan  grabbed 
and  yelled,  "Sandy,  you're  the  great- 
Asked  by  writers  bow  he  felt,  coming 
the  minors  to  win  the  world  cham- 
plon^lp.  he  said,  "I  feel  like  crying,  but  It 
won'1  come  out." 

CHANCE    BY    ACCIDENT 

Injury:   Johnson   received  his   big  oppor- 
as  the  result  of  an  accident.    The  ac- 
happened  on  May  1,  when  star  out- 
Tommy  Davis  suffered  a  broken  ankle 
slldiifg  into  second  base. 

manager  Walt  Alston  began  looking 

arou4d    for    a    replacement,    two    coaches — 

Gomez  and  Danny  Ozard — both  rec- 

Johnson,    who    was    pastiming 

the  Dodger  farm  at  Spokane.     Alston 

up  the  skinny  fellow,  and  Lou  joined 

at  Cincinnati  on  May  4. 

exceeded     all     expectations     of     the 

coac4es  as  a  daring,  fearless  player.    He  pro- 

the  punch  that  put  the  Dodgers  In  the 

and  the  drive  that  brought  them  out 

winner. 

Alliiough  known  more  for  his  basketball 

his  baseball  when  a  student  at  Dunbar 

in  Lexington,  Lou  was  signed  by  the 

lnl»53. 

did  you  sign  that  contract  instead 

cf>nttnuing    with    basketball?"    he    was 

•  •  •  "Man.  that's  simple,"  he  replied 

gave  me  $500  in  cash,  and  cash  was 

my  family  needed  most.     The  money 

fust  thi^   hours — just   long   enough 

up  the  bill  to  keep  my  kid  brothers 

Asters  in  school." 

Tanks    turned    him    loose    after    one 

season,  and  Zeke  Bonura,  manager 

Lexington    team    in    the    Mountain 

League,  grabbed  him  for  the  season 

The  club  collapsed  in  midseason,  up 

ears  in  debt. 

baseball  law.  Lou  had  to  be  made  a 
^ent  again,  but  Zeke  confided  to  Ed 
,  the  team  president,  "If  we  could  sell 
johnkon  for  what  he's  worth,  we  could  pay 
everj  bill  we've  got." 


WHISTLESTOP  A  YEAR 


Choo:  Prom  that  day  until  he  Joined 
Itodgers.  Johnson  averaged  more  than  one 
whls  lestop  a  year — at  about  $450  a  month. 
clubs  held  his  contract  at  various 
over  13  years, 
much  of  an  impression  he  made  on 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  at 
ihature  age  of  32  and  after  12  long  sea- 
of  play,  he  came  to  the  big  team  at  a 
of  only  911,000.     Buzzie   Bavasi   Im- 
gave  him  a  $2,000  raise,  and  John- 
rent  to  work  to  show  he  was  worth  it. 
wife,  Doris,  and  I  had  just  about  de- 
that  we  had  spent  our  last   year   Ln 
when    the    call    came    from    Los 
,"  he  said  yesterday.     "I"  sure  glad 
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did  so  well  during  the  regular  season 
Koufax  himself  said  after  the  pennant 
been  clinched.  "Johnsons  the  guy.     If 
't  been  for  the  Job  he  did.  we  wouldn't 
today." 
Jobnson  fought  so  fearlessly  that  he  fre- 
quet  tly  crowded  the  plate  like  Prank  Robin- 
ind  wouldn't  budge  an  inch.     He  dared 
»  hit  him.     They  obliged.     He  was  hit 
e  head  and  he  was  hit  in  the  hip  and 


s  rm. 


It  wasn't  enough  that  he  was  being  brained 
on  the  field.  On  one  of  his  early  oremlght 
hops,  the  team  station  wagon  Mew  m  ttre, 
threw  him  out  on  the  road  and  sliced  off  • 
part  of  his  right  ear.  But,  scars  and  aU,  he 
came  through  when  the  Dodgers  needed 
him — and  his  homer  pesterday  brought  his 
total  for  the  year  to  14 — the  most  hit  by  any 
member  of  the  team. 

Lou's  father  died  several  years  ago.  but 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Sidney  Bell  JcAinson,  still 
lives  in  Lexington.  Lou  was  one  of  fovu- 
brothers  who  starred  at  Dunbar  High. 
George  and  David  played  football.  C5alvln 
played  baseball  and  Lou  played  baseball, 
basketball  and  football. 

Lou  made  All-State  in  basketball  twice — 
In  1950  and  1951 — and  helped  his  team  place 
third  in  the  National  Negro  High  School 
Championships   at  Nashville   in   1950. 

He  has  been  married  twice.  His  first  son. 
George,  lives  in  Lexington  with  his  first  wife. 
A  second  son,  Lou.  lives  with  the  star  in 
Los  Angeles. 

S.  P.  Roach,  Lou's  coach  at  Dunbar,  sum- 
med him  up  yesterday  In  this  way: 

"He's  a  tremendous  competitor,  who  never 
knows  when  he's  whipped.  I  guess  that's 
why  he  was  still  fighting  for  recognition 
when  the  Dodgers  called  for  him." 


Working  Toward  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society:  A  Report  to  the  People 
of  Alaska  on  the  Accomplishments  of 
the  1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
clude my  statement  summarizing  for  the 
people  of  Alaska  the  major  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress: 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Throughout  the  country,  and  properly 
so,  there  Is  praise  for  the  magnificent 
manner  In  which  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  Is  working  with  the  Congress  to 
obtain  enactment  of  a  domestic  legisla- 
tive program  designed  to  make  the  Great 
Society  a  reality. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  responded  positively  to  his  inspired 
leadership,  enacting  one  piece  of  major 
legislation  after  another  in  a  workman- 
like manner. 

But  withal  it  should  be  noted  that 
given  the  determined  and  dedicated  lead- 
ership of  President  Johnson — given  the 
will  to  achieve  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress— these  accomplishment  could  not 
have  occurred  if  they  had  not  reflected 
the  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  the  time  had  come  to  translate 
some  of  the  dreams  of  a  better  life  for 
all  into  actualities. 

Perhaps  for  Alaska  and  Alaskans  no 
Congress  will  ever  equal  the  85th  Con- 
gress which  voted  for  Statehood  for 
Alaska. 

And,  from  the  standpoint  of  Alaska 
and  Alaskans,  it  will  take  some  doing  for 
any  Congress  to  equal  the  performance 
of  the  88th  Congress  which  provided  so 


promptly  and  so  generoiisly  urgent]; 
needed  disaster  relief  for  Alaska  when  it 
suffered  the  ravages  of  the  Good  Friday 
ecurthquake. 

But  In  Its  own  right,  the  89th  Congress 
In  Its  1st  session  has  set  a  record  on  the 
domestic  scene  unequale^  since  the 
memorable  first  100  days  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  President  John- 
son's domestic  program  has  emphasized 
social  progress. 

It  has  insured  the  voting  rights  of  all 
people;  provided  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly;  made  sweeping  reductions  in  ex- 
cise taxes;  enlarged  the  scope  of  educa- 
tional assistance;  attacked  the  problem 
of  air  and  water  pollution;  and  made 
strides  in  reducing  poverty  and  improv- 
ing education  and  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Let  me  list  the  positive  exam- 
ples. 

HOSPITAL    CARE SOCIAL    SECURITY 

WhUe  former  President  Truman,  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  Government- 
supported  medical  care  looked  on  in  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  the  President  signed 
into  Public  Law — Public  Law  89-97— the 
administration -backed  Hospital  Care- 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  legislation  has  long  been  mis- 
named "medicare."  It  provides  hospital 
care  and  should  be  known  as  "hospl- 
care." 

Alaska,  a  young  State,  has  a  young 
population,  but  many  Alaskans  are  sup- 
porting aged  parents  In  the  lower  48 
and  are  confronted  with  ever-mounting 
expenses  for  their  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care.  The  long-awaited  Federal 
health  Insurance  program  will  ease  this 
problem. 

The  measure  provides  a  health  care  In- 
surance program  for  persons  65  or  older, 
increases  social  security  cash  benefits. 
and  expands  the  Kerr-Mills  program  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  Indigent  aged, 
child  health  care  programs,  and  other 
Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. Many  of  the  social  security  bene- 
fits took  effect  in  September  1965,  when 
some  20  million  persons  started  receiving 
retroactive  social  security  cash  benefits 
totaling  about  $1  billion.  The  basic  hos- 
pital plan  which  becomes  effective  July  1, 
1966,  will  benefit  about  19  million  aged, 
providing  up  to  90  days  of  hospital  care, 
100  days  of  nursing  home  care,  and  100 
home  health-care  visits.  The  supple- 
mentary health  plan  will  benefit  about 
16.9  million  aged.  Social  security  cash 
benefits  affecting  about  20  million  per- 
sons provided  a  7-i>ercent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  old-age  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  benefits,  retroactive 
to  January  1, 1965. 

Also  Included  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  my  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
my  able  colleague.  Senator  E.  L.  <Bobi 
Bartlett,  validating  social  security 
coverage  agreements  with  Alaska  school 
districts  previously  determined  not  to  be 
"political  subdivisions"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  218. 

To  my  knowledge,  I  have  kno\^ii  many 
men  and  women  who  have  completed 
successful  work  careers  and  who  have 
retired  with  savings  and  pensions  ap- 
parently ample  to  live  in  comparative 
comfort  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Then 
these  Individuals  have  been  struck  by 
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cevere  illnesses  and  in  a  very  brief  period 
have  seen  their  life's  savings  drained 
S  in  paying  for  the  high  costs  of 
medical  and  hospital  care  and  drugs 

For  people  in  such  circumstances,  this 
iPrislation  marks  a  milestone  and  will 
an  far  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  hospital  expenses— 
and  some  medical  expenses— attendant 
all  too  often  on  old  age. 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS— PUBLIC    LAW 
89-239 

This  act  authorizes  a  3-year  $340  mil- 
lion grant  program  to  assist  in  establish- 
ing and  operating  an  estimated  25  re- 
gionally coordinated  medical  complexes 
for  the  study  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  related  diseases. 

VOTING  BIGHTS  ACT  OF  1  965— PUBLIC  LAW  89-110 

And  of  course  the  piece  of  "monu- 
mental legislation,"  as  the  President  has 
termed  it,  was  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-110.  to  prevent  de- 
nial of  voting  rights  because  of  race  or 
color.  It  suspends  the  use  of  literacy 
tests  or  similar  voter  qualification  de- 
vices, and  authorizes  Federal  examiners 
to  register  aU  eligible  voters  when  there 
is  evidence  of  continued  discrimination 
by  the  States.  It  contains  a  declaration 
that  if  State  poll  taxes  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  the  Attorney  General  is 
directed  to  institute  court  action  im- 
mediately against  the  enforcement  of 
poll  taxes  which  do  in  fact  deny  or 
abridge  a  person's  right  to  vote.  I  co- 
sponsored  this  bill  which,  when  imple- 
mented, will  make  our  Nation  stronger 
and  more  free. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT — 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-117 

A  monumental  piece  of  legislation  for 
which  President  Johnson  can  claim  cred- 
it is  the  Housing  Act  of  1965.  It  au- 
thorizes a  4-year,  $7.8-billion  housing 
program,  extends  existing  programs,  and 
provides  for  a  new  supplementary  rent 
program  for  low-income  families  limited 
to  $150  million  In  total  new  contract  au- 
thority for  fiscal  years  1966-69.  Re- 
grettably, funds  for  the  supplementary 
rent  program  were  not  appropriated. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  hous- 
ing act  ever  passed.  It  should  lead  ua 
ever  closed  to  realization  of  the  goal  of 
decent  housing  for  every  American. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  HOUSING   AND  URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT— PUBLIC  LAW  89-174 

Another  measure  of  importance  which 
I  cosponsored  In  the  Senate  is  an  act 
which  establishes  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Such  a 
Department  will  make  possible  greatly 
improved  administration  of  the  principal 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  housing 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  com- 
munities. It  will  further  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  in  assisting  urban  planning  and 
development.  It  consolidates  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  tiie  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association, 

We  are  an  lurban  nation.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  our  population  today,  more 
than  130  million  persons,  live  in  urban 
areas.  These  urban  areas  cross  city, 
county,  and  State  lines. 


Anyone  who  doubts  the  untoward  as- 
pects of  the  increasing  urban  sprawl  need 
not  go  far  to  find  it.  On  the  east  coast, 
the  population  lives  nearly  house  to 
house,  door  to  door  from  the  north  of 
Boston  to  the  south  of  Washington.  D.C. 
The  President  has  reminded  us: 
In  the  remainder  of  this  century— In  less 
than  40  years— urban  population  wlU  double, 
city  land  wUl  double,  and  we  will  have  to 
build  In  our  cities  as  much  as  all  that  we 
have  built  since  the  first  colonist  arrived  on 
these  shores.  It  Is  as  If  we  had  40  years  to 
rebuild  the  entire  urban  United  States. 

The  challenge  is  staggering,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  meet  it. 

We  of  Alaska  live  in  a  vast  area  where 
the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  be  use- 
ful. We  have  cities  which  have  grown 
fast  and  often  haphazardly  and  the 
growth  is  only  begun  in  Alaska.  We  can 
use  constructively  the  aids  proposed. 

EXCISE    TAX    REDUCTION PUBLIC    LAW    89-44 

The  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 
is  a  sweeping  measure  which  ends  ap- 
proximately $4.7  billion  in  Federal  war- 
time excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  handbags, 
television  sets,  appliances,  luggage,  toilet 
articles,  fvu^,  cameras,  musical  instru- 
ments, phonograph  records,  playing 
cards,  and  sporting  goods  except  fishing 
equipment.  The  10-percent  automobile 
tax  will  be  reduced  in  stages  decreasing 
to  1  percent  by  January  1,  1969.  This 
measure  will  result  In  increased  purchas- 
ing power  and  a  resultant  expansion  in 
the  economy  which  in  the  long  run  will 
mean  an  increase  in  total  Federal  reve- 
nues at  lower  tax  rates. 

ELEMENTARY  AND    SECONDARY   EDUCATION   ACT- 
PUBLIC    LAW    89-10 

Long  debated  in  the  Congress,  Federal 
aid  to  education  at  last  has  received  con- 
gressional approval.  The  receptive 
mood  of  the  Congress,  the  country,  and 
the  administration  have  been  important 
motivating  factors  leading  to  passage  of 
UM.  2362.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  authorizes  $1,344 
billion  in  Fedei-al  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  fiscal  1966;  a  3- 
year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  allocation  to  school  districts  with 
large  nimibers  of  children  from  low- 
income  families;  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  for  books  and  library  materials;  a 
5-year  program  of  grants  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices; a  5-year  $100  million  authorization 
for  construction  and  operation  of  re- 
gional facilities  for  educational  research ; 
a  5 -year  program  for  grants  to  stimulate 
and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  their  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  a  2-year  extension 
of  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas. 

America  urgently  needs  the  tools  em- 
bodied In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Education  and 
democracy  are  one  and  inseparable.  The 
foundation  of  a  democratic  society  Is  a 
citizenry  able  to  think  for  itself— and 
not  merely  willing,  but  determined  to 
do  so. 

In  1810  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote : 
The  inlormatlon   of   the   people   at  large 
can  alone  make  them  the  safe,  as  they  are 
the    sole,    depository    of    our    political    and 
religious  freedom. 


Thomas  Jefferson  said  many  times 
that  education  was  the  most  effective 
weapon  men  had  against  tyranny. 

He  wrote  in  1818: 

If  the  Children  •  •  •  are  untaught,  their 
ignorance  and  vices  will.  In  future  life,  cost 
us  much  dearer  in  their  consequences,  than 
It  would  have  done.  In  their  correction,  by 
a  good  education. 

We  know  he  was  right. 

I  supported  and  cosponsored  this  bill. 
Aid  to  education  long  has  been  needed. 
The  goals  of  the  Great  Society  cannot 
be  implemented  until  the  educational 
need  for  all  of  our  Nation's  children 
is  met  fully.  This  act  will  strengthen 
Alaska's  educational  system  by  $1,989,422 
annually. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT 

Public  Law  89-329  authorizes  a  3-year. 
$2.3  billion  higher  education  program. 
It  will  provide  Federal  scholarships  for 
needy  students,  funds  to  strengthen  col- 
leges, and  establishes  a  2-year  National 
Teacher  Corps  whose  members  would 
serve  in  poverty-stricken  areas  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged youngsters.  Funding  must 
still  be  obtained  for  the  Teachers  Corp. 
Included  in  the  law  is  my  amendment 
which  permits  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  to  participate  in  making  loans 
to  students. 

In  his  January  12,  1965,  education 
message  to  the  Congress.  President  John- 
son documented  the  need  to  encourage 
every  child  to  get  as  much  education  as 
he  has  the  ability  to  take.  The  Presi- 
dent traced  the  development  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  this  coi;ntry  from 
the  time  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1787  which 
proclaimed  that  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged. 

Times  change.  What  was  adequate 
becomes  obsolete.  What  was  once 
progressive  no  longer  Is  adequate  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  Great  Society. 

This  act  Is  designed  to  make  available 
to  all  children,  regardless  of  environment 
or  parental  income,  the  opportunity  to 
learn. 

AID    TO    APPALACHIA — PUBLIC    LAW    89-4 

A  great  achievement  of  the  adminis-  . 
tration  and  the  Congress  Is  the  authori- 
zation of  $1.1  billion  to  help  Appalachia. 
It  aids  the  economically  underdeveloped 
11-State  Appalachian  region  by  estab- 
lishing the  Appalachia  Regional  Com- 
mission. Of  the  $1.1  billion  to  be  spent. 
$840  million  is  for  Federal  grants  to  help 
pay  for  a  5-year  highway  construction 
program.  A  2-year  authorization  of 
$252.4  million  will  be  used  to  finance  var- 
ious economic  development  projects.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
poverty  and  putting  back  to  work  some 
of  the  human  resources  that  are  pres- 
ently being  wasted.  The  Great  Society 
cannot  afford  this  tragic  loss  of  its  most 
valuable  resource — its  people. 

EXTENSION    OF   MANPOWT31    DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-15 

Another  administration  bill  that  re- 
ceived approval  of  the  Congress  is  the 
act  extending  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  June  30,  1969, 
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which  authorizes  $454  million  for  fiscal 
1966  a  id  provides  up  to  2  years  training 
in  cla!  srooms  or  on  the  job  for  persons 
\inemc  loyed  because  of  lack  of  education 
or  skll  s. 

Inse  "ted  was  the  amendment  proposed 
by  th:  Alaska  congressional  delegation 
which  permits  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provid  '  subsistence  and  travel  allowances 
beyonc  the  maximum  ordinarily  speci- 
fied be  ;ause  higher  costs  in  Alaska  create 
unnecessary  financial  hardship  on 
The  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962  was  designed  to 
orkers  to  equip  them  to  fill  avail- 
It  was  oriented  primarily  to- 
(xperienced  workers  who  had  lost 
Jobs  because  of  technological 
As  an  indication  of  the  success 
program,  employment  for  72  per- 
those  completing  institutional 
and  94  percent  of  those  complet- 
the-job  training  had  been  found 
)ecember  31,  1964.  All  50  States 
are  pa  -ticipating  in  the  program. 
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Coni  ;ress  also  acted  to  insiu-e  adequate 
succes:  ion  procedures  in  proposing  a  con- 
stitutiinal  amendment  which  fixes  con- 
and  procedures  for  succession  of 
:e  President  to  the  Presidency  in 
evfent  of  the  Chief  Executive's  dlsa- 
and  which  provides  for  filling  a 
in  the  Vice  Presidency  subject 
congressional  confirmation.    I  was  a 
of  this  amendment  of  article 
1,  clause  5  of  the  Constitu- 
^(jhich  must  be  ratified  now  by  38 
within  7  years. 
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POLLUTION    CONTROL — PtTBLIC    LAW 
89-234 


administration  properly  has  taken 
stand  on  conservation  and  pro- 
of our  natural  resources.    I  was 
of  S.  4  which  gives  the  Fed- 
Gjovemment  authority  to  establish 
standards  for  interstate  streams 
States  through  which  the  waters 
to  establish  approved  standards 
of  1967.    The  act  increases  the 
for    sewage    treatment 
Including  an  increase  to  $150  mil- 
year  for  the  next  2  years  in  the 
I  .uthorization  and  an  increase  to 
Individual    projects    and    to 
800|)00  for  multi community  projects. 


cosp)nsor 


fiU 


Jul  e 

authoi  izations 
grants 
lion  a 
total 

$1,200  JDOO 
$4. 


SALINK   WATER 

Pubtc  Law  89-118  extends  for  5  years 
to  Jur  e  30,  1972,  an  expanded  research 
and  de  velopment  program  for  conversion 
of  salii  le  water.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
five  m  llion  dollars  have  been  authorized 
for  thl  5  project.  Already  our  fresh  water 
resourjes  are  dangerously  low  in  many 
parts  ( f  the  Nation. 

FIX  OAL  ' 


WATES  PROJICT  RECREATION  ACT 

Law  89-72  establishes  prospec- 
stindard  guidelines  on  the  allocation 
r  limbursability  of  recreation,  fish, 
wildlife  costs  on  Federal  multiple- 
water  resource  projects. 

AIR    POatLimON    CONTROL — ^PTTBLIC    LAW    89—272 

her  bill,  S.  306,  which  is  impor- 

Ifisofar  as  clean  air  is  concerned, 

which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  requires 

and  proposed  regulations  to 

pollution    from    gasoline    and 


diesel  powered  vehicles.  Approved  by 
Congress,  the  act  establishes  a  Federal 
air  pollution  control  laboratory  and  au- 
thorizes grants  for  research  to  Improve 
methods  for  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

DISASTER  RELIEF SBA PITBLIC  LAW  89-G9 

A  matter  of  considerable  consequence 
to  Alaskans  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Small  Business  Act,  Public  Law  89-59, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  the  maturity 
of  Small  Business  Administration  dis- 
aster loans  from  20  to  30  years,  suspend- 
ing for  up  to  5  years  on  the  payment,  of 
principal  and  interest  on  disaster  loans 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator; 
and  for  increasing  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  revolving  fund  by  $50 
million. 

UTDIAPS  ADULT  EDUCATION — PUBLIC  LAW  89-14 

Of  si>ecial  importance  to  Alaskans  is 
Public  Law  89-14  which  increases  the 
authorization  for  Indian  adult  vocational 
education  by  $3  million  thereby  raising 
it  to  S15  million  annually. 

TLINCrr  AND  HAIDA  INDIANS PUBLIC  LAW 

89-130 

I  sponsored  this  measure  which  was 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Bartlett  and 
Mansfield.  Public  Law  89-130  amends 
the  act  of  June  19.  1935 — 49  Stat.  388, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska.  It  amends  the 
definition  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
and  recognizes  a  central  council  which 
would  have  authority  to  make  plans  for 
use  of  judgment  funds  expected  to  be 
awarded  the  tril>es  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. It  authorizes  the  advancement  and 
expenditure  of  any  appropriation  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  for  any  purpose 
authorized  by  the  oflRcial  central  coun- 
cil, including  per  capita  payments,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  a  current  roll  of 
all  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians.  Under  the 
law  It  is  required  that  following  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award, 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  shall  submit 
an  additional  legislative  proE>osal  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  their  money  based 
upon  approved  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

administhation  on  aging 

Congress  also  created  an  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  ^in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to ^ co- 
ordinate information  and  service  for 
State  and  local  governments,  to  adminis- 
ter grants  and  promote  research  on  prob- 
lems of  the  aging.  This  is  just  one  facet 
of  the  many-pronged  attack  that  is  be- 
ing launched  to  bring  relief  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly. 

EXTENSION  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH   SERVICES 

PUBLIC  LAW  89-109 

The  Congress  acted  favorably  on  the 
administration's  health  program  by  ex- 
tending for  3  fiscal  years,  1966-68,  au- 
thority for  grants  to  States  and  commu- 
nities for  mass  immunization  programs 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus.  Measles  was  in- 
cluded in  the  immunization  program. 
The  new  public  law  extends  for  1  year 
general  and  special  health  services,  In- 
cluding those  for  migratory  workers, 
chronically  ill  and  aged,  and  grants  for 
research  to  improve  such  services. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AMD 
HXTMANITTES PUBLIC  LAW  89-209 

Public  Law  8^209  establishes  a  Na- 
tional  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manitles  to  develop  and  promote  a 
broadly  conceived  national  policy  of  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  humanities 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  Is 
long  overdue  legislation. 

When  I  introduced  the  humanities  bill, 
S.  Ill,  at  the  start  of  this  Congress,  I  said 
that  humanities  encompass  the  study  of 
the  past  to  create  a  rewarding  future,  i 
pointed  out  that  while  we  have  some 
splendid  blocks  upon  which  to  build  be- 
cause learned  men  of  past  centuries  and 
vanished  civilizations  have  left  us  their 
contributions,  some  of  which  we  have 
found,  that  we  dare  not  be  content.  The 
search  for  knowledge,  for  quality,  must 
continue. 

As  the  sponsor  of  S.  111.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  President  Johnson  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  a  national  founda- 
tion to  aid  the  humanities  and  arts. 
This  act  will  help  develop  the  cultural 
achievements  of  the  Great  Society. 

ALASKA    PUBLIC   WORKS 

Public  works  projects  in  Alaska  will  be 
funded  by  more  than  $3.3  million  pro- 
vided in  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill.  Public  Law  89-299.  The  bill  as 
agreed  upon  by  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees includes  $800,000  for  preconstruc- 
tlon  planning  of  the  Snettishham  hydro- 
electric project  near  Juneau. 

Eliminated  in  conference  was  $250,000 
added  by  the  Senate  to  expedite  com- 
pletion of  the  Snettishham  project.  I 
hope  the  amount  can  be  Included  in  the 
first  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  be 
considered  when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January.  If  the  added  funding  can  be 
approved,  power  will  be  produced  at 
Snetishham  by  1970. 

No  funds  could  be  requested  for  the 
proposed  Rampart  Dam  project  on  the 
Yukon  River  since  that  work  first  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Congress.  Studies 
now  imder  way  should  be  completed 
when  Congress  reconvenes  so  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation  can  work  for 
authorization  and  the  start  of  funding  of 
the  biggest  hydroelectric  project  In 
North  America,  a  project  long  needed  In 
Alaska. 

Also  included  in' Public  Law  89-299  was 
$7,000  for  fiood  control  study  on  the 
Kuskokwim  River  at  Bethel,  which  had 
not  been  in  the  President's  budget  as  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Other  items  were 
$7,000  for  a  navigation  study  of  Hum- 
boldt Harbor  at  Sand  Point  and  $6,000 
for  a  navigations  study  of  the  harbor  at 
Metlakatla. 

Fimding  for  Alaska  includes  $400,000 
to  start  work  on  the  Anchorage  Harbor 
based  on  a  study  made  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  corps  esti- 
mates the  total  cost  of  dredging  the  har- 
bor to  a  35 -foot-deep  water  depth  and 
building  two  jetties  will  be  $5,722,000. 

Other  items  are:  $1,170,000  for  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Eklutna  project  and  these  general  in- 
vestigations for  navigation:  Auke  Bay, 
$15,000;  Dry  Straits- Wrangell  Narrows, 
$50,000;  Oastlneau  Channel,  $75,000; 
Knlk    and    Tumagaln    Anns,    $12,000; 
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Kobuk  River.  $25,000:  Kodiak  Harbor, 
SnaU  boat  basin,  $20,000;  Naknek  Har- 
E^  $5,000;     and     Serglus     Narrows. 

*^^  '       HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

Public  Law  89-285  provides  for  scenic 
ripvelopment  and  road  beautification  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  This 
Uiw  brings  increased  meaning  to  the 
Dhrase  "America  the  beautiful." 

Great  credit  for  pointing  up  the  need 
for  this  highway  beautification  act  goes 
to  our  President  and  his  lovely  wife.  Lady 
Bird  Mrs.  Johnson  is  an  activist.  By 
her  action  and  support  of  this  legislation, 
she  has  truly  shown  how  much  more 
beautiful  the  countryside  of  America 
can  be  when  it  is  properly  cared  for. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Alaska  has  no 
billboard  problem.  As  Governor  of  the 
Territory  in  194&.  I  m-ged  adoption  of 
oroposed  legislation  forbidding  erection 
of  bUlboards  on  the  highways.  This  was 
done,  and  later  further  safeguards  were 
added  to  the  law. 

We  know  that  our  population  increase 
has  made  it  necessary  to  change  some  of 
America  the  beautiful.  But  necessary 
changes  need  not  be  repudiations  of 
America  the  beautiful. 

ASSATEAGUE   ISLAND    NATIONAL    SEASHORE— PUB- 
LIC LAW  89-1JI5 

This  act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  It  Is  another  positive  step  to 
preserve  for  future  generations  some  of 
our  beautiful  scenic  areas. 

ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITT   AMENDMENTS   OF    1965 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-253 

Public  Law  89-253  extends  all  economic 
opportunity  programs  to  June  30,  1968. 
It  authorizes  appropriations  totaling  $1,- 
785  billion  for  fiscal  1966. 

PACIFIC     NORTHWEST     DISASTER     RELIEF— PUBLIC 
LAW  89-41 

Rememberhig  the  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake and  the  Federal  assistance  that  we 
received,  Alaskans  can  well  appreciate 
the  humane  purposes  of  this  act,  which 
provides  assistance  to  residents  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  the  catastrophic  floods  of 
December  1964  and  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1965. 

IMMIGRATION     REFORM PUBLIC     LAW     89-238 

Public  Law  89-236  abolishes  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  in  immigra- 
tion effective  July  1,  1968.  It  provides 
for  admission  of  iirunediate  relatives  of 
American  citizens  and  fixes  the  annual 
limit  of  170,000  from  all  former  quota 
countries,  and  120.000  from  Western 
Hemisphere,  giving  preference  to  per- 
sons with  skills  and  professional  abilities. 

DRUG  CONTROL — PUBLIC  LAW  89-74 

Public  Law  89-74  provides  for  regula- 
tion and  control  of  manufacturers  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drvigs. 

MILITART    PAT     INCREASE PUBLIC    LAW     89-132 

Public  Law  8&-132  provides  an  aver- 
age 10.4  percent  basic  pay  increase  for 
officers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
fonned  services;  total  $1  billion. 

UILITART    OONSTBUCTION ^PUBLIC    lAW    89-188 

Public  Law  89-188  provides  construc- 
tion and  other  related  authority  for  the 


military  departments,  and  the  ofQce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  and 
outside  the  United  States.  It  also  In- 
cludes authority  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  Reserve  components  in 
the  total  amount  of  $1,780,062,000  con- 
sisting of  $1,739,749,000  in  new  author- 
ity, an  increase  in  prior  years'  author- 
ization of  $9,823,000;  and  $30,490,000  for 
Reserve  components. 

This  year's  act  authorizes  the  follow- 
ing construction  projects  in  Alaska: 
$580,000  for  an  addition  to  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  at  Fort  Greely;  $289,000 
for  alteration  of  the  command  post  war 
room  at  Fort  Richardson;  $177,000  for 
an  information  data  systems  center  at 
Fort  Richardson;  $368,000  for  range  fa- 
cilities at  Fort  Richardson,  and  $411,000 
for  a  command  and  control  center  at 
Fort  Walnwright. 

Navy  projects  include  $5   million  at 
the  Adak  Naval  Station;  $303,000  at  the 
Adak     Commimication     Station     and 
$1,185,000  at  the  Mount  Moffett  Radio 
Station  at  Adak.     The  Air  Force  con- 
struction includes  $601,000  at  Eielson  Air 
Force  Base;  $4,540,000  at  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base;  $374,000  at  Galena  Airport; 
$288,000  at  King  Salmon  Airport  and 
$7,837,000  at  various  locations  in  Alaska. 
These  remote  base  projects  include: 
Barter  Island  Air  Force  Station,  $1,108,- 
000;  Bethel  Air  Force  Station,  $116,000; 
Cape  Lisburne  Air  Force  Station,  $138,- 
000;  Cold  Bay  Communications  Station, 
$36,000;  Delta  Junction,  $137,000;  Dun- 
can Canal  Radio  Relay  Station,  $39,000; 
Glenallen      Communications      Station, 
$246,000;    Indian   Mountain   Air   Force 
Base,  $157,000;  Kotzebue  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, $91,000;  Murphy  Dome  Air  Force 
Station,  $294,000;  Neklason  Lake  Radio 
Relay,  $71,000;  North  River  Radio  Re- 
lay Link,  $135,000;  Ocean  Cape  Radio 
Relay   Link,    $90,000;    PUlar   Mountain 
Radio  Relay  StaUon,  $80,000;  Shemya 
Air  Force  Base,  $1,132,000;  Soldotna  Ra- 
dio Relay  Site,  $60,000;  Sparrevohn  Air 
Force  Station,  $301,000;  Tin  City  Radio 
Relay  Link,  $4,579,000,  and  Tok  Radio 
Relay  Link,  $135,000. 

Included  will  be  200  units  of  military 
family  housing  at  Eielson  and  a  like 
number  at  Elmendorf.  Except  for 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  which  was  ap- 
propriated $3,640,000  instead  of  the  $4,- 
540,000  authorized,  all  other  funds  au- 
thorized for  military  construction  proj- 
ects in  Alaska  received  requested  appro- 
priations. 

COMBAT     SERVICEMEN     INSURANCE 

Public  Law  89-214  provides  an  auto- 
matic Insurance  plan  of  $10,000  or  $5,000 
for  all  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices on  active  duty  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

MILITARY    DEPENDENTS MEDICAL    CARE 

Public  Law  89-140  authorizes  trans- 
portation at  Government  expense  for  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  accompanying  members 
at  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United  States 
where  required  medical  care  is  not  avail- 
able locally. 

MILITARY     DEPENDENTS — LANGUAGE     TRAINING 

Public  Law  89-160  authorizes  language 
training  for  dependents  of  members  of 


the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  in  anticipation  of  assignment  to 
permanent  duty  outside  the  United 
States. 

MILITARY   INCENTIVE   PAT 

Public  Law  89-149  authorizes  incentive 
pay  for  personnel  who  perform  hazard- 
ous duty  on  the  flight  decks  of  aircraft 
carriers. 

MILITARY  PRIVILEGES    (PUBLIC  LAW   89-315) 

Public  Law  89-315  provides  free  air- 
mail service  for  first-class  letter  mail,  in- 
cluding cards,  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  an  overseas  combat  area  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  or  hospitalized 
as  a  result  of  such  service. 

A  SELECnVE  SUMMARY   OF  THE  MAJOR   LEGISLA- 
TION PETNDING  IN  CONGRESS 

Certainly  visionary  and  far-reaching 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  but  much  more  must  be  ac- 
complished. Following  are  a  few  of  the 
measures  introduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress  the  passage  of  which  I  con- 
sider essential  to  the  realization  of  our 
goals  in  Alaska. 

MINING  TAX  RKI.TEF  BILL 

Long  regarded  by  the  mining  Industry 
as  essential  to  stimulate  exploration  for 
minerals  and  Increased  mining  activity 
Is  H.R.  4665,  a  companion  bill  to  my  bill 
(S.  338)  which  would  remove  existing 
restrictions  on  deductions  allowable  to 
mining  companies  for  exploration  ex- 
penditures, which  was  ordered  reported 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee during  the  closing  days  of  the  first 
session.  Tax  measures  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  12 -MILE  FISHING  LIMIT 

During  the  88th  Congress  I  introduced 
S.  1816,  a  bill  designed  to  conserve  the 
offshore  fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  the  extension  of 
the  territorial  waters  of  our  Nation  and 
its  territories  to  12  mUes.  I  Introduced 
an  identical  measure,  S.  49,  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Our  once 
great  fishing  industry  is  in  trouble.  The 
88th  Congress  wisely  took  a  long-overdue 
first  step  to  help  U.S.  fishermen  when  It 
approved  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Bob  Bartlett  which  makes  It  possible  to 
fine  or  imprison  violators  of  our  coastal  • 
waters  who  come  inside  our  3 -mile  limit. 
But  the  need  persists  to  extend  our  terri- 
torial waters  and  give  to  our  fishermen  a 
wider  area  In  which  to  fish  uiunolested 
by  foreign  competition. 

CENTENNIAL  BILL  PASSED  SENATE 

The  bill  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  1967  observance  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Alaska  Purchase, 
S.  2614,  passed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $3  million  for  programs  con- 
tributing to  the  long-range  economic 
development  of  Alaska.  These  projects 
or  facilities  would  be  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, educational,  research,  or  commer- 
cial, which  would  contribute  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  centennial  celebration  and 
be  enduring  symbols  of  the  significance 
to  the  United  States  of  its  purchase  of 
Alaska  In  1867  by  providing  permanent 


Aft^68 


conti  Ibutions  to  the  economy.  The 
St&U  of  Alaska,  which  with  local  groups 
woul  i  match  or  surpass  any  Federal 
contribution,  would  have  the  basic  re- 
spon  ibllity  for  planning  and  executing 
these  progrrams.  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral I  Jovemment  would  be  authorized  to 
spen<  $600,000  for  preparation  of  Fed- 
eral exhibits  during  the  centennial 
celeb  'ation. 

If  there  Is  one  event  in  our  history 

that  jdeserves  the  fullest  kind  of  appre- 

applause,  and  celebration,  it  Is 

( entennial  of  this  purchase  which 

possible  the  inclusion  of  an  area 

]  ifth  as  large  as  the  48  older  States 

free  society  and  definitively  re- 

the   incubus   of    totalitarianism 

the  Western  World.    Alaska — but 

William  Henry  Seward — might  well 

police  state. 

propose  to  celebrate  one  of  the 

achievements  of  American  history. 

that  the  American  people  when 

went  through  with  the  purchase 

,  and  6  years  ago  achieved  state- 

for  our  49th  State,  proved  that  they 

not  declining,  but  that  they  were 

fo\xag,  still  vigorous   and  on  the 

,  and  that  our  cherished  principle 

gt^vemment  by  consent  of  the  gov- 

was  stiU  in  full  effect. 


shows 


Ah  .ska. 


i  purchase  of  Alaska  has  altered  the 
of  history — and  it  is  scarcely  ar- 
that  it  has  not  been  altered  for 
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Meinwhlle.  the  House  Public  Works 

Comiiittee  has  reported  a  companion 

]  IM.  9963,  Introduced  by  able,  hard 

Representative  Ralph  J.  Rivers. 

would  appropriate  $5  million  for 

support  of  the  Alaska  centen- 

No  action  was  taken  in  the  House 

adjournment.    I  am  hopeful  that 

positive  action  can  be  taken  early  in  the 

session  to  enable  Alaska  to  make 

possible  use  of  Its  building  sea- 


bjst 


ASSISTANCE  FOB  AREAS  STRUCK  BY  MAJOR 
DISASTERS 

I  akn  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  (S.  1861) 
whicl  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcilture,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nanc4  Administrator,  and  the  Adminis- 
trato:  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  refinance 
loans  In  areas  struck  by  major  disasters 
and  to  waive  payment  of  principal  and 
inten  st  In  certain  hardship  cases.  This 
measure  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
pending  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Comr  littee. 

ASSIST  INCB    IN    HOUSING    FOR    ALASKA    NATIVES 

am 


cosponsor  of  a  bill  that  would  au- 
|e  $10  million  to  the  Housing  and 
Finance  Administrator  for  a  pro- 
of grants  and  loans  to  Alaska  to 
provide  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
who  are  unable  to  finance  such 
ies  on  terms  and  conditions  they 
This  bill  has  been  referred  to 
jmmittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 


a lord. 
(;oi 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS  ACT 


again  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
to  extlend  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  cold  war 
veten  ins.    The  bill,  S.  9,  passed  the  Sen- 
a^d  is  pending  before  the  House  Vet- 
Affairs  Committee. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESUORK 

Since  my  first  term  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  consistently  cosponsored 
and  supported  legislation  that  would  es- 
tablish a  national  park  and  recreation 
area  on  the  Indiana  Dunes  which  would 
preserve  their  scenic  beauty  and  natural 
splendor.  During  this  session  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  (S.  360)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  area  on  the 
Indiana  Dunes  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  referred  to  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  preservation  of  beauty  in  the  midst 
of  urban  blight  is  as  much  a  necessity 
for  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  eco- 
nomic progress  which  brings  with  it  in- 
creasing realization  of  human  require- 
ments for  this  natural  resource.  As  one 
who  has  always  been  a  fervent  conserva- 
tionist, I  have  applauded  the  wise  pro- 
posals to  preserve  and,  where  necessary, 
acquire  land  to  satisfy  the  need  of 
humans  for  enjoyment  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation. This  is  a  form  of  conservation 
which  truly  meets  the  needs  of  people, 
and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  purpose  of 
successful  conservation. 

A  BILL  TO  FACILITATE  USE  OF  LAND  GRANTED 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  (S.  2366)  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  land  granted  to  the 
University  of  Alaska.  The  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

EKLUTNA  POWER  PROJECT 

Legislation  providing  that  funds  used 
to  prepare  the  Eklutna  project  near 
Anchorage  would  not  be  counted  against 
the  project's  revenue,  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Bartlett  and  cosponsored  by 
me.  The  Good  Friday  earthquake  re- 
quires permanent  repair  to  the  project 
estimated  at  about  $3.1  million  to  be 
budgeted  over  a  3 -year  period.  The  bill 
number  is  S.  104. 

THE    POPULATION    CRISIS 

On  April  1,  1965,  I  Introduced  S.  1676, 
a  bill  to  coordinate  and  disseminate 
birth  control  information  upon  request. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation in  1967.  Seven  Senators  joined  as 
cosponsors  and  identical  legislation  was 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  and  hearings 
started  June  22.  Fifteen  hearings  were 
held  this  session  and  they  will  resume  In 
1966.  More  than  50  witnesses  testified 
as  to  the  various  problems  created  by  the 
population  explosion. 

By  October  1,  five  more  Senators  and 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1676.  The  bill 
has  bipartisan  support  and  one  cospon- 
sor is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A    BIGGEn    STATE? 

If  the  Inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  so  desire,  they  could  be- 
come a  single  State  if  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  50  is  enacted.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    EXPENDITURES 

This  Congress  I  have  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  recently  created  Government 


Operations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures.  The  subcommittee  has 
held  15  hearings  on  domestic  and  inter- 
national  population  problems  and  has 
heard  56  witnesses  thus  far. 

The  subcommittee  also  initiated  hear- 
ings related  to  the  processing  of  the 
Pribiloff  fur  sealskins  which  is  carried 
out  pursuant  to  an  International  treaty 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Japan,  Can- 
ada, and  Russia  to  restrict  pelagic  sealing 
in  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  subcommittee  has  initiated  a  re- 
view of  the  multimillion  dollar  foreign 
participant  training  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  with  which  the 
training  of  foreign  nationals  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  multitude  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  involved.  In- 
formation compiled  by  the  subcommittee 
indicates  that  hearings  may  have  to  be 
held  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
on  this  subject. 

Another  subject  presently  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerns a  review  of  the  coordination,  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Treasury 
Department,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  regard  to  UJS.  holdings  of 
foreign  currencies. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  held  hear- 
ings on  the  disposition  of  Government 
surplus  property.  These  hearings  will 
continue  when  Congress  Is  adjourned. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    MINERALS,    MATERIALS,   AND 
FUELS 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels.  This  subcommittee  has 
initial  responsibility  for  measures  re- 
ferred to  it  concerning  "mineral  interests 
generally."  in  the  words  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act,  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands,  and  mineral 
land  laws  and  claims  and  entries  there- 
under. 

During  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  has  devoted 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort 
to  finding  ways  and  means  to  stimulate 
domestic  production  of  gold,  reopen 
closed  mines,  and  put  gold  miners  back 
to  work. 

Three  measures  dealing  directly  with 
gold  mining  were  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. S.  2562  was  referred  by  Sena- 
tor McGovERN,  Senate  Resolution  83  was 
referred  by  Senator  Bartlett,  and  S. 
1377  was  referred  by  me.  All  three  meas- 
ures have  bipartisan  cosponsorship. 

S.  1377,  which  Is  based  on  my  bill 
(S.  2125)  of  the  88th  Congress  as  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate,  provides 
for  payment  to  domestic  gold  producers 
on  an  individual  basis  of  amounts  predi- 
cated on  the  differences  between  their 
cost  of  producing  gold  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1939,  our  last  period  of  normal  pro- 
duction, and  average  costs  of  the  last 
quarter  of  1963. 

The  measure  carefully  refrains  from 
any  suggestion  for  any  Increase  in  the 
$35  an  ounce  price  for  gold  established 
as  a  depression  measure  in  1934. 

Introduced  by  Senator  McGovern  with 
seven  cosigners  S.  2562  would  aid  and 
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.  v,4r,.  thP  eold-mining  industry  of  the  H.R.  7378.  introduced  by  Congressman 

n'^u^d  States  by  rata^^^^^^^  Haley,  proposes  celling  reserved  phos- 

UrUted  States  oy  ma             ^    operating  phate  rights  in  certam  lands  in  Florida 

gold  production  from  currenuy^  j^                          ^^^^   thereof.     This 

^°15  'liSct^on  thS  h^^  r^oplSS  Seasure  and  S.  2358  cover  different  tracts 
^^^'^  ninforoD^rtles  which  have  ceased  of  land.  At  the  hearing  the  Depart- 
°^  ""^nrf^S  to  J^ary  1.  1965.  It  ment  of  the  Interior  urged  amendment 
'^X  e^cour^e  exXaUon  develop-  to  require  the  surface  owner  to  pay  the 
would  e"^°";rf^p^cement  of  new  gold  costs  of  mineral  survey,  mstead  of  the 
'°'"L  o JraTiSis  tSgh  the  lold  flat  $200  fee  provided  in  the  bill  as  it 
?JiT/  ySstaSe  Commission  which  passed  the  House.  Since  such  a  survey 
^^H  bf  dSd  toTrovide  financial  could*>e  very  costly,  the  projMDsed  amend- 
would  be  air^i^ea  tu  vjj^ ^  ^^  ^^^^  mentmiet  with  objection  and  both  meas- 
ures have  been  set  aside  for  further 
study  by  the  subcommittee  early  in  the 
second  session. 

In  addition  to  its  consideration  of  the 
gold  problem  and  action  on  specific  bills, 
the  subcommittee  conducted  a  study  and 
held  hearings,  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  administration 
and  interpretation  of  Public  Law   167, 
84th  Congress.    This  measure  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Common  Varieties 
Act  or  the  Materials  Act.     It  provides 
that  common  varieties  of  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  and  the  like  shall  no  longer  be 
locatable  under  the  mining  law  of  1872, 
but  instead  shall  be  subject  to  leasing  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  for  limited  periods  of  time. 
It  also  provides  that  the  holder  of  a  min- 
ing claim  can  use  only  as  much  of  the 
surface,  and  surface  resources,  as  are 
necessai-y   for   him   to   conduct   actual 
mining  operations. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  sub- 
committee has  received  vigorous  protests 
from  mine  operators  on  the  public  lands 
that  the  act  was  being  interpreted  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  bill,  and 
that  its  administration  was  so  harsh  as 
to  be  inequitable  and  to  discourage  min- 
eral development.  At  the  Butte  hear- 
ings, spokesmen  for  the  mine  operators 
cited  specific  instances  to  support  such 
allegations.  In  the  next  session  the 
subcommittee  will  pursue  this  matter 
further  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
situation. 


assistance  to  domestic  producers  of  gold 
iTis  the  intent  of  this  bill  that  financial 
assistance  payments  to  domestic  gold 
nroducers  hereunder  shall  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  monetary  price  of  gold  paid 
by   the    Treasury    Department    of    the 

United  States.  „    .   ^     ^       ^    k„ 

Senate  Resolution  83  introduced  by 
Senator  Bartlett  would  create  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  on  gold  produc- 
tion to  study  the  problem  in  its  entirety 
and  report  back  to  the  Senate  with  rec- 
ommendations. 

While  the  subcommittee  took  no 
formla  action  on  these  measures  directly, 
they  formed  the  background  for  a  series 
of  informal  conferences  and  discussions 
with  Treasury  officials  held  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  session.  There  Is 
reason  to  hope  that  out  of  these  con- 
ferences may  come  legislation  which  will 
have  the  acquiescence,  at  least,  of  the 
administration  to  ameliorate  the  plight 
of  domestic  gold  producers,  who  have 
been  put  out  of  business,  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Other  legislation  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  subcommittee  included: 

S.  1378,  by  Senator  Moss  and  five 
other  Senators,  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of 
1961.  The  House  companion  measure, 
HR  5842,  as  amended  was  substituted, 
and  became  Public  Law  89-238.  The  law 
extends  the  lead-zinc  small  producers 
program  for  an  additional  4  years, 
broadens  the  base  for  participation,  and 
clarifies  certain  provisions  of  the  parent 

S.  1674,  by  Senator  Bible,  to  authorize 
leasing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal  resources  on  the  public  lands, 
was  favorably  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, by  me  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  7,  1965.  The  bill  opens  the 
way  to  development  of  a  new  natural 
resource  of  our  publicly  owned  lands. 
The  steam  itself  has  been  proven  valu- 
able for  production  of  electric  energy. 
In  a  number  of  localities  the  superheated 
brines  or  gases  contain  mineral  required 
by  industry  and  agriculture.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  a  leasing  act,  pro- 
viding the  Secretary  with  authority, 
which  he  does  not  now  have,  to  permit 
development  by  private  enterprise  of  geo- 
thermal deposits,  and  setting  forth  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  leasing. 

S.  2358,  introduced  by  Senator  Hol- 
land, authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  reserved  phosphate  inter- 
ests in  certain  lands  In  Florida  to  the 
surface  owners  of  said  lands.  The  sub- 
mittee  held  a  hearing.  In  conjimction 
with  consideration  of  H.R.  7378. 


His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  Offers  Vatican 
Support  to  Ecumenical  Patriarch 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 19€5 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
serious  problems  confronting  the  ecu- 
menical patriarchate  of  the  Eastern 
Greek  Orthodox  faith  are  the  subjects  of 
several  articles  from  two  Chicago,  111., 
newspapers — the  Greek  Star  and  the 
Greek  Press. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  interested  in  reading  the  fol- 
lowing articles  "Pope  Paul  Offers  Vati- 
can Support  to  Ecumenical  Patriarch." 
"Ambassador  Alexis  S.  Llatis  Protest  to 
the  United  Nations,"  and  "Mission  and 


Status  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriachate  of 
Constantinople": 

[From  the  Greek  Star] 
Pope    Pattl    Ofters    Vatican     Support    to 
ECUMENICAL  Patriarch— Meets  Archbishop 
Iakovos 

During  his  historic  1-day  visit  here  on 
October  4  Pope  Paul  VT  granted  a  l5-mlnute 
private  audience  to  Archbishop  Iakovos,  pri- 
mate of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America,  who  discussed  with  the 
pontiff  the  worsening  situation  of  the 
ecumenical  patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
in  Istanbul  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  minority 
in  Turkey,  against  whom  new  oppressive 
measures  have  been  taken  recently. 

Archbishop  lakcvos  asked  Pope  Paul  to  use 
his  good  ofBces  to  render  assistance  to  the 
ecumenical  patriarchate,  which  had  two  of 
its  churches  seized  recently  by  the  cohorts 
of  the  so-called  "Turkish  Orthodox"  move- 
ment that  ha£  the  support  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  In  reply,  Pope  Paul  gave  as- 
surances to  Archbishop  Iakovos.  who  is  the 
representative  fo  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch- 
ate in  the  Americas,  of  his  deep  personal 
esteem  and  sympathy  for  Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch Athenagoras  I,  with  whom  he  met  in  a 
historic  encounter  in  Jerusalem  in  January 
of  1964,  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  Vatican 
to  offer  all  possible  help  to  the  First  See  of 
Orthodoxy  in  its  present  predicament.    . 

Archbishop   Iakovos   issued   the  following 
statement  on  his  audience  with  the  Pope: 
"It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  re- 
ceived by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  during 
his   crowded   and   epic-making  day   in   New 
York.     I  feel  very  moved  that  the  spiritual 
leader  of  Roman  Catholicism  showed  such 
deep  concern  at  the  present  day  sad  situa- 
tion confronting  the  ecumenical  patriachate 
and  our  Greek  Orthodox  brethren  in  Turkey, 
and  of  his  desire  to  help  His  Holiness  Athen- 
agoras I  and  his  flock  in  their  present  trials. 
"This  sincere   profession  of  care  of  Pope 
Paul  for  his  Orthodox  brethren  in  the  midst 
of  his  great  peace  mission  here  reveals  again 
his  greatness  and  his  true  Christian  embrace 
and  I  shall  alwavs  cherish  in  my  heart  and 
my  thoughts  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  meeting,  which  we  recited  to- 
gether—he in  Latin  and  I  in  Greek- an  en- 
treaty   offered,    at    his    suggestion,    for    the 
deliverance  of  the  ecumenical   patriarchate 
and  its  faithful  from  their  present  plight." 
Turkish  measures  against  the  ecumenical 
patriarchate  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  minor- 
ity  in  Istanbul   now   includes   "control"   of 
Patriarchal  finances  and  activities:  the  seiz- 
ure   of    two    churches    of    the    ecumenical 
patriarchate  In  Constantinople  by  followers 
of   the   "Turkish   Orthodox"   movement   the 
expulsion  of  thousands  of  Greek  nationais; 
the  closing  of  schools  and  philanthropic  iit- 
stltutlons  of  the  patriarchate,  refusal  to  aJ- 
low  students  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  parochial 
schools  to  participate  in  commemorations  of 
religious  holidays;  the  closing  of  the  print- 
ing plant  of  the  patriarchate;  and  the  arbi- 
trary ousting  from  Turkey  of  Prelates  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  the  ecumenical  patriarchate. 
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[From  the  Greek  Star! 
Ambassador  Alexis  S.  Liatis'  Protest  to  the 
UNITED  Nations 
The  permanent   representative    of   Greece 
to   the    United    Nations.    Ambassador    Alexis 
S     Llatis,    lodged    a    strong    protest    to    the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  warning 
that   the    Turkish    pressure    on    ecumenical 
patriarchate  has  been   intensified  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  forcing  Patriarch  Athen- 
agoras to  abandon  his  ecumenical  functions. 
The  Greek  mission's  prot«st  Is  as  follows: 
Since  April  1964  the  Greek  mission  brought 
to    the   attention    of   the    Security   Council 
measurea  taken  by  the  Turltlfih  autliorltlea 
against    the    ecumenical   patriarchate   wltn 
the  obvious  Intent  to  Intimidate  the  patrl- 
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,  the  permanent  representative  of 

stated   that   "The   patriarchate   and 

of  the  ecumenical  patriarch  and 

personnel  will  enjoy  the  traditional  rev- 

pnd  the   protection   of   the   law   ac- 

all  citizens." 
ist  be  pointed   out   that   when   the 
Government  Is  bent  on  eroding  the 
and  the  ecumenical  character  of  the 
Orthodox  Patriarchlate,  as  a  mat- 
longstanding   policy   periodically   re- 
according    to    International    con- 
and  uses  to  this  effect  the  police 
adfciinistrative  machinery   of  the  state 
pi  >tectlon  of  the  law  accorded   to  all 
'  affords  scant  comfort  Indeed, 
campaign    against    the    ecumenical 
as  it  seems  is  now  intensified  es- 
ever   since    the   patriarch   met   His 
Pope  Paul  VI  in  Jerusalem,  in  Jan- 
and  was  aimed  precisely  at  the 
,  that  Is.  universal,  character  of 
which    was    enhanced    by 
historical  event. 

to    that    effect    by    Turkish 
In  April  last  raised  a  wave  of  in- 
rebuttal  from  churches  and  religious 
all  over  the  world.     Thereupon,  the 
has  been   turned   against   the   Lm- 
rights  and  authority  of   the  patri- 
hls  diocese  of  Istanbul.    The  patri- 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  reluctant  to 
voice  In  public  protest. 
pursuit   of   its   unholy   ends,    the 
Government  has  used  a  self -ordained 
-styled  head  of  the  so-called  Turk- 
Church.     Lacking  a  congrega- 
outslde  his  inunediate  family  but  enjoy- 
sut|5idles   and   support   of   the   Turkish 
Papaefthym  Eronol — as  the  im- 
named — on  his  deathbed  ordained 
Turgut,  as  "bishop  of  the  Turkish- 
This     man     and     his     brother, 
aid  claim  to  several  churches  which 
ti|ne  immemorial  have  been  under  un- 
Jurisdlction     of     the     ecumenical 
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September  1,  1965,  they  bodily  forced 
Into  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas 
John  of  Galata.     When  the  deacons 
churches  and  the  patriarchate  pro- 
sought  the  protection  of  the  au- 
the    latter   ordered    the    churches 
ind    prohibited    the    celebration    of 
jater  in  the  month,  police  protection 
wit!  idrawn  from  the  churches  and  agents 
^onol  brothers  were  allowed  to  enter 
,   whereupon   police    protection 
;ored.   this   time   against   the   patri- 
and  the  lawful  owners. 


pre  nises. 


w  lO 


ory  of  Papaefthym  is  well  known  to 

have  any  knowledge  of  the  affairs 

Greek    conrununlty    In    Turkey    and 

policy  toward  it.     His  son  now 

hi^iself  Papaefthym  n,  archbishop  of 

Orthodox      and      ecumenical 

and    openly    threatens    the    real 

patriarch    with    ex-communica- 


T  irklsh- 


ecumenlcal 
tion. 

Protes  t  and  demarches   have   been   to  no 
avail.     1  'etitioners  are  told  to  apply  to  the 
courts.    But  with  the  usurpers  in  occupancy 
and    le^l    titles    being    granted   on    recom- 
of    administrative    authorities, 
outdome  Is  a  foregone  conclusion,  unless 
j|klsh    Government   comes   to   realize 
to   Its   prestige    such    high- 
strong-arm  tactics,  against  a  vener- 
rch  enjoying  worldwide  respect  are 
be. 

(Signed)     Alexis  S.  Liatis. 
iaasador    of    Greece    to    the    United 
N  itiOTli. 
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(Prom  the  Greek  Press] 

Mission    and    Status    of    the    Ecumenical 

Pa  rsiABCHATX  OF  Constantinople 

The  eiumenlcal  patriarchate  coming  into 

existence  as  it  did  within  the  capital  of  the 


Eastern  Roman  Einplre,  later  the  Byzantine 
Eimplre,  from  the  start  constituted  an  inde- 
pendent religious  and  ecclesiastical  center. 
Because  of  Its  universally  imf>ortant  position 
and  its  enjoyment  of  a  wholly  nonpoUtlcal 
integrity  of  status,  it  gradually  became  the 
center  and  source  of  moral,  cultural,  and 
religious  enlightenment  for  the  whole  Eastern 
World,  which  embraced  within  itself  a  num- 
ber of  different  nations,  languages,  and  ethnic 
groups. 

The  patriarchate  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Europe.  It  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
siunmoning  of  the  great  ecumenical  synods. 

Through  its  church  fathers  and  other  out- 
standing theologians,  it  contributed  to  the 
formulation  of  those  creeds  and  confessioiis 
of  faith  which  enshrine  the  essential  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  which  still  unite  all 
Christendom  today.  It  developed  an  efTec- 
tive  system  of  discipline  and  canon  law  still 
valid  at  the  present  time. 

At  a  later  period,  its  influence  was  of  cru- 
cial importance  in  shaping  the  eastern  or- 
thodox traditions,  and  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  orthodoxy  with  eastern  Christen- 
dom. In  its  capacity  as  mother  church,  hav- 
ing evangelized  and  founded  national 
churches  In  a  number  of  countries,  it  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  preserve  church  unity 
and  to  maintain  the  peace  between  the  na- 
tions. It  lias  now  pursued  this  policy  of 
reconciliation,  combined  with  full  respect 
for  individual  national  groups,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  16  centuries.  The  first  Otto- 
man conquerors  found  the  ecumenical  patri- 
archate with  this  status.  The  recognized 
the  major  importance  of  Its  task  and  guar- 
anteed both  Its  status  and  the  free  exercise 
of  its  prerogatives.  They  approved  the 
specific  regulations  which  eovemed  the  Or- 
thodox Church  and  its  institutions,  and  rati- 
fied them  in  the  form  of  written  legislation. 

The  patriarchate  is  purely  spiritual  and 
pastoral,  both  in  its  function  and  In  its  ex- 
ercise of  that  function,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  Endowed  with  a  strictly  spiritual 
mission  it  does  not  interfere  in  secular  affairs 
and  has  consistently  given  evidence  of  its 
nonpoUtlcal  character. 

Today,  In  accordance  with  its  centuries- 
long  tradition,  it  makes  every  effort  to  foster 
a  better  climate  of  spiritual  and  human  un- 
derstanding between  East  and  West  and  to 
bring  about  reconciliation  between  men,  be- 
tween religions,  and  between  nations.  Prom 
the  jurldicial  point  of  view.  It  Is  not  a  na- 
tional chxirch.  Its  character  is  specifically 
supranational,  and  Is  precisely  this  fact  that 
accounts  for  the  use  of  the  word  "ecumeni- 
cal" in  its  title,  and  that  leads  other  Ortho- 
dox churches  still  to  call  it  to  the  ecumenical 
patriarchate  and  to  treat  it  as  such.  The 
patriarchate  in  fact  Is  called  by  this  term  pre" 
clsely  to  convey  that  It  has  spiritual  respon- 
sibilities toward  and  relationships  with  the 
churches  of  all  nations. 

Its  contemporary  significance  In  the  Pan- 
Orthodox  field  Is  manifest  in  Its  bringing 
together  of  the  Orthodox  churches  of  differ- 
ent nationalities:  in  Constantinople  in  1923, 
on  Mount  Athos  In  1930,  and  in  Rhodes  In 
1961  and  1963.  for  Pan-Orthodox  discussions. 
In  the  ecumenical  field,  the  role  of  the  pa- 
triarchate has  been  of  equal  Importance 
especially  since  the  courageous  initiative 
taken  In  the  encyclical  letter  of  1920.  For 
this  letter  was  one  of  the  major  factors  lead- 
ing to  the  foundation  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  has  been  leading  all  the 
other  Orthodox  churches  into  becoming  ac- 
tive members  of  this  great  fellowship.  The 
participation  of  Constantinople  convinced 
them  all  that  they  should  Join  in  the  great 
event  of  the  ecumenical  movement  that  was 
at  work  within  Christendom  and  leading  all 
Christians  toward  unity  in  work  and  prayer. 

The  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  patriarch- 
ate and  the  Importance  of  Its  community 
witness  in  Its  natural  see,  are  universally 
recognized  both  In  the  East  and  the  West. 


First,  of  course,  by  the  autocephaloug 
ethnic.  Orthodox  churches,  and  second,  by 
such  states,  as  following  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  the  past,  have  in  the  present  fiopUed 
to  the  patriarchate  so  that  the  right  to  au- 
tocephaly  might  be  granted  to  their  natural 
churches  (for  example,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  etc.),  and  third  by  all  Christian 
churches  throughout  the  world. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  sister  Ortho- 
dox churches,  and  in  view  of  their  canonical 
dependence  on  the  Mother  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople, It  Is  of  absolute  importance 
that  the  patriarchate  should  be  guaranteed 
not  only  In  theory,  but  allowed  in  practice, 
all  the  rights,  powers,  and  facilities  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  fulfill  Its  high  task. 

And  among  these  rights  should  be  that 
t  J  summon  and  to  hold  without  Interference 
of  hindrance,  such  purely  religious  confer- 
ences as  may  desire,  that  of  full  freedom 
tci  participate  In  those  held  by  others  abroad, 
that  of  freely  being  able  to  welcome  visits 
from  foreign  religious  leaders  and  Christian 
representatives,  and  that  of  freely  be- 
ing able  to  visit  foreign  religious  lead- 
ers outside.  But  further,  when  all  efforts 
today  are  turned  toward  the  fostering 
of  European  unity  and  fellowship.  It  would 
be  grievous  If  the  spiritual  element  in  this 
hoped-for  unity  should  be  allowed  to  be 
lacking.  Any  blow  then  to  the  present  func- 
tioning of  the  patriarchate  would  be  In  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  spirit  of  today  and  of 
man's  noblest  values. 

The  ecumenical  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, headed  by  Ecvunenlcal  Patriarch 
Athenagoras  I,  has  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America,  which  Is  the  largest  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  bodies  here  with  an 
estimated  2  million  commtmlcants.  Pa- 
triarch Athenogoras,  78,  Is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  spiritual  leader  of  the 
world's  200  million  Orthodox.  For  years  a 
leading  proponent  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, he  was  archbishop  of  the  Americas 
from  1931  to  1949. 

In  the  past  2  years  9.000  of  the  12.500 
Greek  nationals  living  in  Turkey  have  been 
systematically  ousted. 

Since  those  who  are  deported  are  often 
heads  of  families,  their  dependents  who  are 
Turkish  citizens  are  In  many  cases  also 
forced  to  leave.  The  Greek  Orthodox  com- 
munity in  Constantinople,  which  a  few  years 
ago  counted  over  100,000  members,  now  Is 
reduced  to  half  that  number,  or  less,  as  a 
result  of  the  systematic  campaign  to  drive 
hellenlsm  out  of  Turkey. 

The  ecumenical  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople Is  being  subjected  to  severe  restric- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  same  campaign.  Its 
books  have  been  "examined"  and  Its  ac- 
tivities "supervised."  Patriarchal  schools 
and  philanthropic  Institutions  have  been 
closed  or  curtailed  and  publications  of  the 
patriarchate   have  been  sust>ended. 

Turkey  claims  that  the  measures  taken 
are  In  retaliation  for  maltreatment  of  Turk- 
ish Cypriots  by  Greek  Cypriots,  but  this  ob- 
vious political  pretext  Is  iintenable  because 
neither  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  nor  the  ecu- 
menical patriarchate  is  a  party  of  the  Cyprus 
dispute,  and  because  anti-Greek  acts  ante- 
date the  Cypriot  Issue  and  go  back.  In  recent 
years,  to  the  night  of  terror  of  September  6-7, 
1955.  when  Greek  shops  were  destroyed, 
churches  burned,  and  Greek  cemeteries  des- 
ecrated. 

Concern  for  the  ecumenical  patriarchate 
and  for  the  Greek  Orthodox  minority  in 
Turkey  and  protests  against  their  treatment 
by  the  Turks  have  been  voiced  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  In  Geneva;  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches;  the  Vatican  radio;  Augustln  Car- 
dinal Bea,  chairman  of  the  Vatican  Secre- 
tariat for  Christian  Unity;  Lawrence  Car- 
dinal Shehan,  archbishop  of  Baltimore  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Commission 
for  Ecumenical  Affairs;  Bishop  John  Hines. 
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presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to 
?mirtS-  Bishop  Reuban  H.  Mueller,  presl- 
^fof  the  National  Council  otf  Churches; 
^!.Dre2ntative  John  Lindsat.  of  New  York; 
STSobert  Wagner.  Jr..  of  New  York; 
Stor  EvERFrr  M.  Dibksen.  of  Illinois;  Sen- 
of^r  JOHN  Sparkman.  of  Alabama;  Senators 
T^ETT  Saltonstall  and  Edward  KENWnrr. 
S^sachusetts;  Senator  Stuaet  Symingtok 
nf  Missouri;  and  many  more,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  leaders  and  organizations  here  and 

*^rm^May  14,  1965,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  wrote  personally  to  Patriarch 
Athenagoras  to  let  him  know  of  "my  unceas- 
Li  concern  for  your  welfare  and  my  deep 
^est  in  the  spiritual  flock  which  you 
Bheoherd  as  the  archbishop  of  Constantlno- 
oie  and  as  the  ecumenical  patriarch."  In  this 
letter  the  President  stated  that  "the  ecu- 
menical patriarchate  continues  to  be  a  great 
bulwark  of  spiritual  strength  and  religious 
leadership  and  we  value  Its  contribution  to 
world  peace  and  stability." 

Recently  the  ecumenical  patriarchate  has 
taken  a  new  Initiative  toward  opening  the 
way  leading  to  reconciliation  with  the  Roman 
Church;  and  It  can  Justifiably  be  expected 
that  In  this  field  It  will  be  called  upon  to 
play  a  very  important  role  In  fiirther  recon- 
ciliation work  in  the  years  ahead. 


Libraries  and  the  Inquiring  Mind 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Vesper,  who  is  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  has  written  a 
most  thoughtfiil  and  informative  pres- 
entation. In  view  of  the  information 
contained  in  it  which  I  know  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  place  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Libraries  and  the  Inquiring  Mind 
One  remarkable  phenomenon  of  our  times, 
especially   of   the   last   two   decades.   Is  tHe 
Increasingly  high  value  American  society  has 
placed  on  knowledge — Its  production,  acqui- 
sition, and  dissemination — and  thus  on  the 
Inquiring  mind.    This  refreshing  new  value 
Judgment  Is  apparent  on  many  levels.     On 
the  one  hand  there  Is  the  popular  respect 
paid  to,  or  at  least  the  public  acceptance  of 
matters  intellectual  and  academic.     For  the 
pejorative  phrase  "egghead"  one  can  today 
substitute  as  a  touchstone  the  respectful,  if 
slightly  crass  phrase  "the  knowledge  busi- 
ness."     That    very    phrase    "the    knowledge 
business"  Is  evidence  of  another  and  impres- 
sive level  of  concern,  the  heavy  investment 
of  both  public  and  private  funds  in  research, 
in  education,  and  In  the  newer  automated 
Information  processes.    And  on  the  highest 
level  there  is  the  painful  evolution  of  Federal 
policy  deeply  concerned  with  these  same  mat- 
ters.   Tlius  we  are,  I  think,  witnessing,  or  In- 
volved In  a  fundamental  shift  In  social  values 
and  one  that  Is,  of  course,  of  central  concern 
to  llbrarla  ns. 

One  apt  Indication  of  the  significance  and 
persistence  of  this  new  trend  was  the  decision 
of  a  prominent  economist.  Prof.  Fritz  Mach- 
lup  of  Princeton,  to  produce  what  he  terms 
an  "overdue  •  •  •  economic  analysis"  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  knowledge 
In  the  United  States  (Princeton  1962) ,  a  book 
which  contains  a  quarry  of  pertinent  statis- 
tics and  analyses. 


Prom  a  library  podium  this  evening  I  pro- 
pose to  touch  on  but  three  facets  of  this 
multiplex  j>henomenon: 

(a)  The  driving  Federal  emphasis  on 
acientlflc  and  iMutlcularly  industrial  research. 

(b)  The  global  soope  of  contemporary 
tmlverslty  involvement  In  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional effort,  together  with  changing  em- 
phases In  social  science  research.  ^^ 

(c)  The  emerging  recognition  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  the  importance  of  humanistic 
research. 

In  discussing  these  aspects  of  the  new 
search  for  knowledge  I  will  suggest  that  con- 
sistently and  shortsightedly  we  have  failed 
to  underglrd  this  major  social  effort  with 
proper  library  support  fo.-  the  Inquiring 
mind,  that  unless  we  soon  alter  public  policy 
we  will  only  compound  an  already  crippling 
deficit  of  reference  and  research  Ubrary  re- 
sources and  services,  and  finally  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  both  a  fundamental 
stake  In  and  a  direct  responsibility  for  the 
present  frustrating  state  of  Ubrary  affairs. 
At  this  point,  I  conclude,  the  effective  re- 
solution of  the  Ubrary  and  Inf  ornaatlon  prob- 
lems faced  by  research  can  come  only 
through  the  proper  development  of  a  wise 
and  forceful  national  policy  In  generous  sup- 
port of  overall  library  service  to  research  and 
inquiry.  ^        ^.    , 

Fortunately  the  picture  is  not  entirely 
bleak,  for  there  have  been  some  recent  in- 
dications, albeit  not  concerted  ones,  of  in- 
creasing understanding  and  concern  vrtthin 
the  Federal  community,  cs  well  as  of  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Ubrary  com- 
r- unity  to  press  its  case  at  high  levels.  These 
days  In  Washington  one  can  discuss  catalog- 
ing as  cataloging  and  gain  the  thoughtful 
attention  that  this  significant  Intellectual 
problem  deserves.  Moreover,  one  senses  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  cavalier  and 
callow  intention  to  write  off  traditional  re- 
search libraries  as  djrlng  dinosaurs,  a  recently 
very  popular  sport.  What  was  once  thought 
to  be  a  dlnosatu-  is  perhaps  more  comparable 
to  the  precursors  of  Homo  Sapiens,  in  rea- 
sonably rapid  evolution. 

For   this    evening's    audience   I   need   not 
dweU  long  on  the  amount  and  significance 
of  our  postwar  Involvement  In  scientific  and 
industrial  research,  but  let  me  remind  you 
of   the    patterns   and    the    implications    for 
libraries.    Professor  Machlup  concludes  that: 
"Even  If  It  may  not  be  true  that  no  Industry 
or  economic  activity  has  ever  grown  as  fast 
as  R    &  D..  this  growth  has  certainly  been 
phenomenal."     He  presents  flgiu-es  Indicat- 
ing a  growth  of  3,714  percent  In  the  20  years 
from   1940  to   1960.     Although  consolidated 
figures  on  library  growth   for  the  same  20 
years  are  not  readily  available.  It  is  demon- 
strable   that    expendltvu-es    for    Ubraries    in 
higher  education  rose  only  765  percent  and 
Income  for  public  libraries  only  522  percent. 
Thus   we   could   suggest   an   overall    annual 
library    growth   rate    In   that    vicinity,    and 
I  think  commonsense  experience  would  bear 
out  this  great  discrepancy  with  Investment 
m  research. 

Although  one  might  not  reasonably  postu- 
late a  1-to-l  relationship  between  Invest- 
ment m  R.  &  D.  and  in  support  of  library 
or  Information  services,  one  can  reasonably 
sugegst  that  this  degree  of  discrepancy  Is 
ludicrous  and  that  in  this  discrepancy  were 
sown  the  dragon  seeds  of  the  present  wide- 
spread discontent  with  the  quality  of  library 
service  In  behalf  of  scientific  and  Industrial 
research. 

The  Federal  Government's  part  In  this  to- 
tal R.  &  D.  effort,  as  a  source  of  funds,  can  be 
shown  to  have  Increased  from  nearly  40 
percent  In  1940  to  almost  60  percent  In 
1959-60.  Although  over  these  years  Industry 
has  been  by  far  the  major  performer  of 
R.  &  D.,  and  although  In  absolute  dollars 
Industry's  appropriations  for  R.  &  D-  bave 
risep  steadUy.  yet  industry's  share   in  the 


total  cost  has  apparently  not  varied  signifi- 
cantly as  a  percentage  of  the  total.     How- 
ever Imprecise  the  figures,  it  Is  clear  that 
as  promoter,  producer,  and  purchaser  of  re- 
search the  Federal  Government  is   Increas- 
ingly   the    prime    mover.      This    Is    why,    I 
argue,  that  Federal   policy,   or,  to  be  more 
precise,  lack  of  Federal  policy,  must  bear  a 
heavy  burden  of  guUt  for  the   present  In- 
ability of  the  Ubrary  community— both  pub- 
lic and  academic—  adequately  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  research.     The  plain  and  cruel 
fact  Is  that  research   library   and   informa- 
tion services  have  fundamentally  been  left 
dependent  on  local  and  Inadequate  financial 
resources  at  a  time  when  these  Immense  In- 
jections of  Federal  funds  Into  academic  and 
Industrial  research  have  produced  a  stagger- 
ing Increase  in  demands  for  library  services. 
Local  finances  Including  those  of  State  gov- 
ernment could  not  and  cannot  cover  the  defi- 
cit, and  probably  should  not  be  expected  to 
unider  the  circumstances. 

Underfinanced  libraries  have  simply  been 
unable,  In  the  face  of  these  pressures,  to  re- 
spond with  the  requisite  speed  and  quality 
of  service,  not  to  speak  of  expensive  retool- 
Ing  In  an  age  of  automation.  And  yet  ironi- 
cally enough,  the  finger  of  blame  has  con- 
tinually been  pointed  at  these  local  academic 
and  pubUc  libraries  by  too  many  Influential 
and  I  would  say  In  this  context,  irresponsible 
spokesmen  for  the  Federal  R.  &  D.  effort. 
It  is  high  time  we  redress  the  balance  and 
through  a  responsible  and  broadly  based 
Federal  policy  begin  to  underwrite  the  library 
deficit  In  support  of  the  national  need  for 
research  and  Inquiry. 

The  position  of  colleges   and  universities 
In   all  this  research  activity  may  not  bulk 
large  in  actual  dollars,  but  it  is  In  fact  of 
the   highest   significance   and   notably   with 
reference  to  the  need  for  and  provision  of 
extensive  Ubrary  collections.    Although  much 
of  the  debate  over  basic  versus  applied  re- 
search may  be  oratorical  rather  than  use- 
ful   it  is  generally  agreed  that  colleges  and 
universities  are  the  producers  of  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  theoretical  research. 
And  there  Is  general  agreement  that  theoreti- 
cal or  academic  research   Is  fundmental  to 
the   continuing   vitality   of  the   overall   na- 
tional effort.     In  fact  many  scientists  have 
protested  the  niggardly  percentage  of  total 
R&D   support  that  goes  Into  academic  re- 
search.   Prof.  Wlllard  Llbby,  of  UCLA,  form- 
erly of   the  AEC,   has   typlcaUy   urged   that 
the  health  of  the  space  effort  depends  upon 
more  Intensive  university  researcl),  coupled 
with  training.    Certainly  It  Is  at  the  critical 
point  of  highly  sophisticated  training  Inte- 
grated with  frontline  research  that  our  col- 
^ges  and  universities  are  the  only  available 
social  Instrumentality.     In  this  contest  Pro- 
fessor Machlup  says  forthrlghtly,  but  wfth 
admitted  embarrassment,  that  "the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  R.  &  D.  m  the  United  States 
has  on  balance  probably  harmed  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  research.     I  Insist  that  this 
R&D    growth  has  equally  harmed  the  de- 
velopment of  research  library  services  across 
the  country. 

Let  me  now  take  a  few  moments  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  powerful  effect  of  this  post- 
war Federal  development  on  the  very  struc- 
ture of  universities  and  their  Ubraries.  U_S. 
Office  of  Education  figures  reveal  that  In  1930, 
expenditures  for  organized  research  were 
about  8  percent  of  expenditures  for  resident 
instruction;  by  1958  this  had  risen  to  almost 
50  percent.  This  shift  In  emphasis  Is  strlk- 
ing  enough,  but  consider  next  the  fact  that 
concurrently  expenditures  for  Ubraries  as  a 
nercentaee  of  expenditures  for  resident  in- 
duction rose  only  from  about  4  percent  to 
a  mere  8  percent. 

One  major  State  university.  In  reporting 
on  the  impressive  growth  in  the  amount  or 
Its  sponsored  research,  indicates  a  rise  of 
from  $700,000  in  1943-44  to  nearly  f42  mil- 
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1963-64.      While    external    research 

was  thus  Increasing  slztyfoOd  over 

total  library  support  increased  only 

riom  •450,000  to  $2.7  million.    At  my 

ralty    extramural   research   fluids 

•3.3  million  In   1953-64  to  ^30.4 

In  1963-64.  or  a  tenfold  Increase  In  a 

vhen  concurrent  library  support  in- 

only   three   times,   rising   from  •1.2 

nllllon. 

M.  Cartter,  of  the  American  Coim- 

Bducatlon,   has   stated  that   Federal 

of  academic  research  has  approxi- 

loubled  every  4  years  since  the  war. 

the  available  figures  correctly,  to- 

for  academic  libraries  has  been 

about  every  7  years,  not  every  4, 

the  war.  and  the  rate  has  not 

marlEedly  in  the  postwar  years. 

V.  Kldd.  longtime  chief  of  research 

the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 

(^cussing  American  Universities  and 

Research    (Harvard.   1959).  reminds 

.  three  inseparable  goals  of  the  uni- 

■the  preservation,  transmission,  and 

Ion  of  knowledge.     "The  mainte- 

a  normal  balance  among  the  three 

Importance  to  every  university," 

but   "the   Government's    concern 

to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the 

1  wo  ftmctions   of   universities   is   the 
>f  an  Inherent  problem  in  the  rela- 
the  Federal  Government  and 
More  recently  through  NDEA 
anticipated  Higher  Education  Act  of 
Government  is  expressing  a  meas- 
oncem  for  teaching,  or  the  transmis- 
knowledge.    The  third  element,  pres- 
whlch    is    essentially    the    library 
has.  however,  been  largely  Ignored, 
or  misunderstood, 
again,  then.  I  urge.  Is  the  crux  of  the 
problem,  this  clear  discrepancy  be- 
:he  burgeoning  support  of  academic 
and  the  grudging  support  of  aca- 
Ibrarles.    And  here  again  Federal  pol- 
blame  for  having  left  the  whole  vex- 
iry  problem  basically  dependent  on 
s  apport.     At   my   own   university,   for 
,  88  percent  of  extramural  research 
on  Federal  ftmdlng  while  the  library 
short  shrift,  \mder  Federal  policy,  as 
part  of  overhCEwi  costs  In  the  same 
with  dormitories  and  oflSce  services. 
where  the  error  lay,  in  viewing  li- 
as a  kind  of  static  hoxxsekeeplng  serv- 
her    than    as    a    vital    phenomenon 
more  nearly  in  kind  and  in  growth 
to  the  phenomenon  of  research 
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there  has  been  a  slow  and 
recognition      that      the      library 
Itself   requires   a   massive   ap- 
of  research  and  development  effort, 
too  long  alterations  In  library  tech- 
were  dealt  with  by  the  rule-of -thumb 
of   the   old  time   mariner.     More 
through  both  Federal  and  private 
there    has    been    some    atten- 
research  Into  library  problems.    Un- 
tely,  in  my  personal  Judgment,  this 
has  been  too  much  at  the  level 
out  small   brush   fires   when   we 
have  been   attacking   a  major  con- 
on.     At  this  point  I  can't  help   ex- 
some  pride  In  the  recent  establlsh- 
the  University  of  California  of  an 
ipllnary    Institute    of    Library    Re- 
whlch  hopefully  will  be  In   a  posi- 
attack    some    fundamental    library 
on  a  broad  base,  with  proper  at- 
to  the  necessary  developmental  work, 
measure  there  is  remarkable  news 
.IIT.      It   should    not   be    overlooked, 
that  by  no  means  all  of  the  urgent 
problems  deserving  investigation  are 
in   nature;    there   are    funda- 
questions    of    economic    and    social 
to  be  faced  as  well, 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Federal  door- 
I  think  logically  so.    However.  I  am 


a  Id 


also  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  for  too  long 
our  university  presidents  as  a  group  have 
shamefully  held  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
failed  to  give  concerted  and  statesmanlike 
attention  to  this  major  aspect  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  Is  obvious.  I  am  sure,  that  thus  far  I 
have  been  concerned  almost  solely  with 
scientific  and  Industrial  research.  Includ- 
ing the  health  sciences,  for  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  has  t>een  the  prime  mover, 
and  the  national  defense  complex  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  it  thinks  of  re- 
search and  education  is  by  now  a  truism. 
Let  me  only  underscore  this  statement  by 
once  again  using  my  own  university  as  a 
typically  unhappy  example  and  then  again 
by  quoting  Professor  Machlup  on  the  gen- 
erality. At  UCLA  we  report,  with  some 
distress,  that  of  extramural  research  funds 
(which  are  domlnantly  Federal,  you  will  re- 
call) 66  percent  were  available  for  the  life 
sciences  and  health  professions,  28  percent 
for  the  physical  sciences  and  engineering,  5 
percent  for  the  social  sciences,  and  1 
percent  for  the  humanities.  As  Professor 
Machlup  says  of  this  situation  In  general: 
"This  one-sidedness,  this  disregard  for  the 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities,  is  easy 
to  explain  but  hard  to  Justify  •  •  *.  With 
all  the  unsolved  social,  economic,  political, 
racial,  and  International  problems  •  •  •  these 
attitudes  (which  overlook  social  science  and 
humanistic  research)  must  be  fought.  A  na- 
tion cannot  live  merely  on  victuals,  comforts, 
games,  and  weapons  (and,  he  might  have 
added,  good  health);  a  concern  with  ideas 
and  values  is  essential,  for  without  them 
life   becomes   meaningless." 

Thus  the  Nation's  postwar  R.  &  D.  effort 
has  seriously  harmed  the  development  of  re- 
search libraries  by  starving  them  while  at 
the  same  time  Intensifying  the  demands 
u{X)n  them  in  a  lopsided  way.  Of  those  who 
might  claim  that  the  survival  of  the  general 
research  library  Is '  of  little  importance  to 
modern  scientific  and  technical  research,  one 
can  properly  ask:  Why  then  all  the  hue  and 
cry  about  its  failures  and  inadequacies?  The 
general  research  library  is  not  passive  and  is 
not  old  fashioned;  It  Is  simply  poverty 
stricken  In  the  modern  world. 

Too  much  of  the  most  vocal  Federal  com- 
plaint about  libraries  has  come  from  oflacials 
stricken  with  the  technical  reports  syn- 
drome, a  syndrome  based  In  a  narrowly 
technical  conception  of  research,  a  syn- 
drome that  underestimates  the  importance 
and  methods  of  theoretical  and  academic  re- 
search, a  syndrome  that  has  no  place  for 
social  science  or  humanistic  research,  a  syn- 
drome that  is  concerned  only  with  infor- 
mation and  not  with  knowledge,  a  syndrome 
that  has  no  conception  therefore  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  services  of  a  general  re- 
search library.  The  librarian  of  any  large 
public  library  or  any  university  library  can 
readily  demonstrate  the  Insistent  and  mount- 
ing demands  placed  upon  his  scientific  col- 
lections and  services  by  the  industrial  re- 
search that  has  been  supported  by  massive 
Federal  contracts,  not  to  speak  of  the  urgent 
library  requests  of  academic  research  itself. 
The  result  has  been  an  extreme  dislocation 
of  functions,  often  to  the  clear  disadvantage 
of  the  library's  direct  clientele  In  the  case  of 
university  libraries.  In  a  few  Instances,  as 
at  Stanford  and  MIT,  separate  library  serv- 
ice entitles  have  been  set  up  on  a  fee  basis 
to  handle  the  industrial  service  workload. 
In  public  universities  this  approach  has  gen- 
erally seemed  infeasible,  however,  and  In  any 
event  competition  for  access  to  reading  space 
and  to  available  Journal  files,  at  a  time  when 
academic  populations  are  doubling,  has 
raised  serious  policy  questions.  As  a  result 
most  libraries  have  been  forced  to  restrict 
the  activity  of  their  services  at  a  time  when 
more  expansive  or  active  services  are  de- 
manded by  all  comers,  and  our  interlibrary 
loan  activities  are  crippled. 


In  a  commendable  effort  to  meet  the  need 
and  spread  the  burden  of  service  demands, 
the  libraries  of  New  York  State  and  Penn-i 
sylvanla  are  seeking  State  aid  for  a  coordi- 
nated public  and  academic  library  service  to 
research.  This  approach  clearly  recognizes 
the  importance  of  libraries  to  modern  In- 
dustrial research  as  well  as  the  Importance 
of  Industry  to  the  State  economy.  I  doubt, 
however,  that  even  this  fine  effort  will  re- 
solve the  whole  problem,  especially  that  be- 
yond the  level  of  local  industrial  library 
needs.  Fundamentally  we  are  dealing  with 
a  national  nroblem. 

If  the  Federal  Government  over  the  pa»t 
20  years  had  supported  reference  and  research 
libraries  as  generously  and  Imaginatively  as 
it  supported  research.  I  venture  to  say  we 
would  not  today  be  facing  the  library  and 
information  crisis  of  which  we  hear  so 
much.  A  federally  financed  library  and  in- 
formation effort  equivalent  to  and  concur- 
rent with  the  AEC  and  NASA  scientific  re- 
search efforts  would  have  assured  us  of  a 
forceful,  imaginative,  experimental,  and 
automated  library  economy.  The  lack  of 
such  support  is  the  source  of  our  ills. 

Fortunately,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the 
picture  Is  not  entelrly  bleak.  The  National 
Library  of  Medicine  by  way  of  Its  Medlars 
program  and  the  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act  of  1965.  which  win  hopefully  be  approved 
by  the  Congress,  reveals  a  wise  and  generous 
understanding  of  the  forces  at  Issue.  It 
proposes  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  exist- 
ing medical  library  structure  with  funds  for 
resources,  for  buildings,  for  staff  training, 
and  for  automation  with  relationship  to  a 
nationally  developed  store  of  bibliographical 
information.  Let  us  hoi>e  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  and  Technology  pro- 
ceeds with  equal  wisdom,  for  the  same  weak- 
nesses occur  throughout  the  research  library 
structure. 

Mr.  Scott  Adams  htis  declared   for  NLM, 
"that  the  key  to  the  problem  is  the  modern- 
ization   and    revltallzatlon    of    the    medical 
library    network.     We   believe   further   that 
any  national  planning  which  ignores  the  in- 
vestment society  has  already  made  in  exist- 
ing  library   resources,    is    unrealistic.     The 
objective  should  be  to  strengthen  these  re- 
sources and  to  employ  new  teclinologles  to 
enable  them  to  meet  interdisciplinary  needs, 
not  to  permit  them  to  wither  by  attrition." 
In  response  to  this  I  can  offer  only  gratitude 
for  superb  insights,  assvuance  that  this  Is  a 
Federal  responsibility  in  light  of  the  Federal 
research  effort,  and  hope  that  these  Insights 
will    be    adopted    by    other    Federal    agen- 
cies  concerned   with   knowledge   and   Infor- 
mation. .1  would  also  add  three  other  com- 
ments.   ]hi  the  first  place  the  passivity  of  the 
research  library,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  com- 
plains. Is  the  consequence  of  starvation  Imr 
posed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  not 
the  consequence  of  the  nature  of  libraries 
or  librarians.     Moreover,  it  is  imprecise  to 
imply  that  only  modern  interdisciplinary  re- 
search  requires   active   library   services;    all 
research  does,  in  all  disciplines,  and  this  has 
long  been  the  case;  libraries  have  simply  been 
too  impoverished  to  respond  with  alacrity. 
In  the  third  place.  I  trust  the  NLM  will  have 
the  high  courage  to  recognize  the  full  im- 
plications of  Mr.  Adams'  comments  on  inter- 
disciplinary research.    Those  Implications  are 
that  the  general   research  library  has  been 
farslghted    and    wise    In    refusing.    In    the 
face  of  Insistent  suggestions,  to  scorn  its  re- 
sponslblltles    to    historical    and    humanistic 
research,  and  furthermore  that  the  NLM,  in 
these  days  of  space  medicine  and  medicare, 
must  carefully  correlate  its  efforts  with  total 
research  and  library  activity  and  must  not 
overbalance  things  In  favor  of  a  limited  re- 
search sector.    Interdisciplinary  research  im- 
portant to  medicine  is  already  moving  be- 
yond the  borders  of  medicine  or  biomedicine. 
Thus,    neither   NLM   nor   OST   should    pro- 
ceed without  concern  for  and  consultation 


with    other    components    of    the    research 
iibrarv  economy. 

I  oarticularly  mention  OST  because  of  the 
-_-ent  public  announcement  from  that 
J^ce  that  the  System  Development  Corp.  is 
Sr  contract  U>  assist  the  Federal  CouncU 
?or  Science  and  Technology  (through  its 
Snmlttee  on  Scientific  and  Technical  In- 
fonnatlon)  in  developing  by  early  fall  "a 
inne-range  plan  for  further  improvement  of 
national  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
S  systems."  The  task  group  will  study 
sneclfically:  "the  functions  and  relations  of 
maior  components  of  the  document  handling 
Kvstem  such  as  the  National  Ubraries,  uni- 
verslty'and  other  research  libraries,  abstract- 
ing Indexing,  and  alerting  services.*  •  •  An- 
other major  area  of  Interest  will  be  the  im- 
pact of  advanced  technologies  on  the 
information  transfer  network." 

As  I  have  said,  I  trust  that  this  OST  analy- 
sis proceeds  with  the  sophistication  and  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  that  this  age-old  problem 
merits  in  its  modern  environment.    There  is 
no  simple  mechanical  answer,  although  in 
recent  years  a  nvunber  of  ex-cathedra  blue- 
Bfcy  plans   have   irresponsibly   raised   public 
hopes  with  simplistic  solutions  to  a  complex 
social  phenomenon.     In    Its   own   way   this 
approach  Is  as  cruel  as  offering  panaceas  for 
cancer   or  the   common    cold.     Moreover,   I 
hope  that  the  OST  analysis  does  not  focus 
only  on  industrial  research  and  proceed  In 
Isolation  from  other  research  sectors,  for  the 
inquiring  mind  knows  no  artificial  limits  as 
between  science  and  nonscience,  and  this  U 
the  point  at  which  the  general  research  U- 
brary  U  still  a  unique  and  powerful  tool.    As 
more    than    one    thoughtful    observed    has 
stated:  "The  library  is  the  only  place  that 
still  aspires  to  universality."    In  the  modern 
world   that    is    a    resource    which    must    be 
strengthened,  not  weakened  or  abandoned. 
The  time  has  come,  I  think,  for  the  open 
development  of  a  national  library  program 
In  support  of  the  total  research  effort,  not 
merely  a  series  of  unrelated  and  expedient 
programs  for  the  several  sectors  of  research 
based  on  the  purely  artificial  organization  of 
Federal   agencies   at   this   stage    In    history. 
We  need  something  far  more  than  a  Federal 
Library  Committee,  important  as  that  body 
can  be;  we  need  a  national  research  library 
council  in  which  the  several  great  national 
library    organizations    should    openly     and 
forcefully  play  a  part  with  the  relevant  Fed- 
eral libraries  and  other  national  agencies  in 
developing  an  integrated,  not  a  monolithic 
national  library  and  Information  network. 

Now  that  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  library  aspects  of  Federal  science  and 
technology,  let  me  speak  briefiy  on  my  other 
two  points,  since  they  follow  logically  I  think 
from  what  I  have  already  discussed. 

If  we  think  the  scientific  Information  ex- 
plosion has  been  noisy  for  libraries,  the 
social  sciences  are  in  the  process  of  detonat- 
ing one  many  megatons  more  powerful.  And 
again  the  Federal  Government  has  build  the 
bomb  and  set  it  right  in  our  laps.  This  time 
I  hope  the  Federal  Government  realizes  its 
library  responsibilities  before  we  bumble 
Into  another  frustrating  crisis  in  the  na- 
tional research  effort. 

I  refer  here  particularly  to  the  mushrom- 
Ing  foreign  area  study  and  research  programs 
Instituted  by  colleges  and  universities  in 
support  of  the  Nation's  postwar  global  re- 
sponsibilities. This  phenomenon  has  al- 
tered not  only  academic  c\irricula  and  the 
pace  of  academic  life  but  even  the  very 
structure  of  universities  quite  as  funda- 
mentally as  did  the  postwar  scientific  devel- 
opment I  have  been  discussiiK.  And  I  think 
no  thoughtful  person  would  protest  but  that 
this  intensive  application  of  the  inquiring 
mind  to  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
problems  of  other  nations  and  peoples  around 
the  world  Is  eq\ially  as  important  to  our  na- 
tional survival  as  is  scientific  and  indvistrial 
research.    Yet  this  remarkable  phenomenon 


has  received  relatively  Uttle  public  attention 
Moreover,  this  global  scope  of  contemporary 
university  involvement  has  library  implica- 
tions far  more  shaterlng  than  those  posed 
by  the  technological  revolution.  Yet  most 
of  the  forceful  pubUc  and  Federal  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  admittedly  impor- 
tant but  actually  lesser  library  problems  of 
scientific  and  Industrial  research.  As  * 
British  commentator  in  the  Listener  said  re- 
cently "Paradoxically,  the  obstacles  (to 
effective  library  development)  are  not  so 
high  (in  the  physical  sciences)  where  the 
propagandists    insist    the    greatest    urgency 

lies." 

Before  the  Second  World   War  university 
libraries,  reflecting  the   alms  of   their   uni- 
versities, so  limited  their  acquisitions  to  the 
Anglo-American  tradition  that  the  national 
intelligence  was  crippled  when  we  were  cut 
off  from  European  libraries  and  book  mar- 
kets    The  shock  of  this  discovery  led  to  the 
postwar    Library    of    Congress    Mission     to 
Europe  and  subsequently  to  the  Farmington 
plan  with  Its  initial  emphasis  on   bringing 
scholarly    European    books    Into    American 
libraries.     More    recently,    and    for    obvious 
reasons,   universities   have   moved   onto   the 
worldwide    scene   so   that    hardly   any    uni- 
versity or  college  can  avoid  an  Intensive  con- 
cern   with    non -Western    cultures.      Before 
World  War  n  a  few  universities,  but  only  a 
few.  taught  Ruslan  language,  literature  and 
history;  even  a  lesser  number  did  something 
with   Chinese  and   Japanese;    and   here   and 
there  a  Latin  Americanist  turned  up  as  an 
exotic    adornment    in    the    Spanish    depart- 
ment.    But    today,    research    and    teaching 
programs  or   institutes   for   African    studies. 
Middle  Eastern  studies,  and  southeast  Asian 
studies  are  an  accepted,  in  fact  a  requisite 
part    of    university    activity.      Where    once 
Russian  was  taught,  there  is  now  intensive 
concern  with  Polish,  Czech,  and  Serbocroa- 
tlon    not  to  mention  the  Finno-Ugric   and 
Ural-Altaic  languages  that  border  the  Slavic 
world.     Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hebrew  scholars 
were  once  rare  birds  on  the  American  scene, 
but  today  we  are  urgently  training  specialists 
in    Berber,    Ethloplc,    and    Swahlli.    not    to 
mention  Xhosa  and  Twl.     Indie   studies  in 
all  their  multilingual  complexity  were  once 
left  to   the  British,   but   not   today:    and   a 
Tibetan  dictionary  has  been  complied  in  an 
American  university. 

But  language,  of  course,  Is  but  one  of  the 
tools    or    insights   used    by    the    mind    that 
would  inquire  into  the  ways  of  other  people. 
I    am   sure,    though,    that    an    audience    of 
librarians  can  already  begin  to  perceive  some- 
thing   Of    the    modem    cataloging    problem 
posed  Just  by  these  languages.    Oh,  for  those 
halcyon    days    when    a    smattering    of    two 
modern    West    European    languages    would 
suffice  for  a  catalog  department.    What  the 
modern    research    library    must    serve    is    a 
variety  of  experts  and  students  in  Nigerian 
economics,  Moslem  legal  institutions,  Latin 
American    high    education,    nationalism    In 
southeast   Asia,   social   stratification    in   the 
Middle  East,  peasant  and  tribal  cultures  of 
India,   and   the    emerging   literature   of  the 
French-speaking  countries   of   Africa.     And 
these  experts  are  not  ivory-tower  academics 
leading  a  leisurely  life  of  reflection  as  in  the 
1930'8.     They  are  advisers  to  NATO,  to  the 
Ethiopian    Ministry    of    Education,  ^nd    to 
the    Bank   of    Ghana.     They    required  ready 
access    to    newspapers,    government  i  docu- 
ments and  antlgovernment  documents,  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  Information,  maps, 
and  recent  vernacular  novels  from  countries 
where  there  are  no  neatly  organized  pub- 
lishing and  bookselling  facilities  and  where 
local  libraries  are  only  struggling  to  emerge, 
not  to  speak  of  handling  extensive  exchange 
arrangements.    The  pace  and  urgency  of  re- 
search and  analysis  are  ever  so  much  as  hot 
and  heavy  as  In  the  modem  scientific  labora- 
tory, and  the  need  for  current  Information 
equally  pressing. 


Here   then   Is   a   library   and   Information 
problem  far  tougher  than  that  of  science  and 
technology,  of  equal  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and  posed  in  equal  measure 
by  natlonsd  policy.     But  here  we  have  no 
Chemical  abstracts  and  no  medlars  to  guide 
us.     Here  we  are  dealing  not  with  the  pat- 
terned secondary  literature  which  reports  on 
research;  we  are  dealing  with  the  raw,  lab- 
oratory material  that  is  essential  to  research. 
And  here  we  are  dealing  with  problems  in 
locating,  selecting,  acquiring,  and  organizing 
research    library    materials    that    are    many 
orders  greater  than  were  even  dreamed  of  In 
a  purely  scientific  library.    With  all  the  best 
will  m  the  world  and  despite  the  voluntary 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  Farmington  plan. 
our  research  libraries,  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely on  local  support,  are  stumbling  under 
the  load. 

Without    question    what    Is    needed    is    a 
coordinated  procurement  and  cataloging  ef- 
fort, global  in  scope  and  geared  to  the  na- 
tional  need  for  research.     Anything  else  is 
socially     wasteful.       Happily     in     1958     an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  480  permitted  the 
use  of  U.S.  credits  abroad  for  the  purchase 
of    foreign    l)OOks    for    a   selected    group    of 
university   libraries.     Symbolically   this   was 
a   remarkable    event,    because   for    the    first 
time  the  Federal  Government  provided  ac- 
tual support  for  research  library  resources. 
Unhappily,   this   noble    gesture   is    seriously 
flawed:   It  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
countries     where     and     when     appropriate 
credits  exist;  the  Congress  unwisely  required 
each  recipient  library  to  make  a  token  pay- 
ment for  the  Intake  of  books;  and  the  par- 
ticipating   libraries    have    been    faced    with 
oppressive   cataloging    costs    even   though    a 
cooperative    program   of   sorts   was   born   of 
desperation. 

An  early  and  massive  Federal  attack  on 
this  total  problem  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  is  essential  if  we  are  not  to  fail. 
In  this  instance  the  responsible  agency  is 
certainly  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  In  the 
face  of  scholarly  requirements  of  this  order 
it  seems  increasingly  evident  to  me  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  quite  soon  must  not 
merely  be  named  as  the  National  Library  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  given  that  mis- 
sion and  appropriate  funding  In  order  to 
exert  the  leadership  that  modem  scholarship 
requires. 

I  won't  this  evening  dwell  on  other  signifi- 
cant changes  In  the  social  sciences,  except 
to  remind  you  that  the  forces  which  propose 
a  national  ministry  of  urban  affairs  are  al- 
ready generating,  with  Federal  research  sup- 
port, an  urgent  need  for  complex  library 
and  Information  services  that  we  are  111  pre- 
pared to  handle.  This  again  Is  the  kind  of 
intensive  interdisciplinary  research  that  Mr. 
Scott  Adams  has  discx;issed  in  the  biomedi- 
cal  field. 

I  will,  however,  come  toward  my  conclu- 
sion by  reminding  you  that  foreign  area  re- 
search, although  heavily  Involved  In  economic 
and  political  studies.  Is  significantly  human- 
IsUc  m  Its  bent.    And  this  leads  us  directly 
to  the  President's  welcome  support  of   the 
enlightened   efforts   to   establish   a  National 
Humanities  Foundation.     The  case  for  such 
a  long-overdue  Foundation,  as  made  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on   the 
Humanities,  indicated  clearly  the  essentiality 
of  library  enrichment.    The  necessary  library 
statement  appeared  specifically  in  earlier  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  but  then  disappeared  from 
the  administration's  version  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.    For  this  disappearance  I 
fear  that  we  In  the  ALA  must  bear  a  share  of 
the  blame;  and  so  must  the  academic  officials 
who  worked  closely  on  the  bUl,  for  they  will 
be  among  the  first  to  express  vexation  when 
their  librarians  describe  the  Inevitable  library 
cost     This  omission  of  direct  library  support 
strikes  me  as  a  stunning  mistake  when  we 
have  directly  before  us  the  evidence  of  the 
slippage  m  scientific  library  and  information 
ser\lces  that  resulted  from  library  depend- 
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local  flnanciiU  resources  while  re- 
being  stimulated  with  masslT* 
grants.    In  the  case  of  the  humanl- 
llbrary  dettdt  will  be  incalculably 
because  In  most  Instances  the  scholar 
and  necessarily  place  greater 
upon  his  primary  research  tool,  the 
(  verburdened  research  library. 
Irving  Dllllard  said  in  reviewing  ths 
report:   "The  librarians  more 
other  cultiiral  professional  group 
the  necessities  of  the  humanities 
requirements    of   new    mechanized 
The  double  burden  may  well 
1  eat  unless  the  Federal  Government 
its  fair  share  of  the  load.    I  should 
Interpolate  here  that  with  all  its 
with  regard  to  education  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
deal  specifically  with  the  problena  I 
before  you  except  in  terms  of  the 
amendment,  nor  does  the  Library 
and   Construction  Act.     Service   to 
by    both    academic     and     public 
is  a  forgotten  orphan. 

in  the  imaginative  proposals  of 

Library  of  Medicine,  in  the  hard 

posed  by  the  President's  OfiElce  of 

and    Technology,    In    the    sweeping 

of  the  Library  of  Congress  auto- 

tudy.  In   the  halting  steps  of   the 

480  program,   and   in  the   cen- 

ataloglng  amendment  to  the  Higher 

Act  we  do  see  clear  and  optimis- 

of  the  Federal  conscience  at 

several  aspects  of  the  problem.    As 

the  beginning,  the  picture  Is  not 

bleak.     But  what  Is  clearly  needed 

concerted   effort  to  focus  on   the 

of  organized  library  resources 

because    the    inquiring    mind 

Nation  has  stimulated  so  effectively 

1  mlted  by   the  artificial   boundaries 

Federal  agencies   or  fields  of 

The  Inquiring  mind  approaches 

as  a  seamless  whole. 

the   powerful    forces    and    complex 

I  have  described.  It  is  no  wonder, 

isidered  Judgment,  that  the  research 

ructure  of  the  country  is  creaking 

and  stumbling  and  many  of  our 

The  wonder  Is  that  things 

tar  worse.     Society  has  simply  laid 

a  burden  on  that  library  structure; 

;  it  in  another  way,  society  has  tried 

gallon  Jug  with  a  quart  of  water. 

circumstances    the    quality   of 

and    reeearch    library    service    has 

high.    I  am  fully  convinced 

imagination,  determination,  and  a 

level  of  voluntary  cooperation 

libraries,  public  and  academic, 

the  Nation  well.    It  Ls  time  the 

ifecognizes  the  fact  by  providing  the 

to   the   Job    we    have    been 
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sure  each  of  us  in  perhaps  no  para- 
(fflclency.     My   forthright   colleague 
E  Isworth  has  posed  some  of  the  prob- 
lefinltlon  with  which  we  must  grap- 
Hc|wever.   the  fundamental   Issues  are 
usefully  amenable  to  local  tinker- 
the  field  of  cataloging,  for  example, 
s;age  in  history,  only  such  a  central- 
program  as  is  so  wisely  stated   in   the 
Higher   Education   Act   can   effec- 
oduce   economies   while    improving 
In  most  Instances  today  local  econ- 
aJe  more  likely  to  result  in  reduced 
)f  service.     Librarians  have  been,  I 
certiln,    remarkably    responsible    public 
n  such  matters. 
Recen  ly.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff   had 
lay  about  the  Federal  Government 
"We  have  drifted  too  long, 
policy   on   education   must   not   be 
pure  and  simple  expediency.     Fed- 
'  on  education  must  be  geared  to 
assaiilt  on  Ignorance  and  its  evils, 
his  policy  Is  wisely  formed,  and  ex- 
a  Imlnistered.  can  education  achieve 


Its  star  role  In  the  Great  Society."  Sub- 
stitute "the  research  library"  for  "education" 
and  you  have  my  case. 

The  time  has  come  then  for  responsible 
Government  officials  and  academic  officials 
to  sit  down  In  candid  discussion  with  in- 
formed and  hard-pressed  librarians  in  order 
frankly  to  assay  the  situation  in  the  national 
Interest.  They  need  to  discuss  not  Just 
automation  but  the  national  need  for  li- 
brary and  information  services.  Star  cham- 
ber proceedings  are  not  defensible.  By  way 
of  the  New  York  conference  and  other  de- 
vices I  propose  to  offer  the  good  offices  of  tlie 
ALA  in  developing  such  an  open  forum,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  ALA's  responsibility  in 
this  field  Is  clear.  The  ALA  has  done  a 
suberb  Job  of  laying  the  proper  national 
groundwork  for  improved  public  libraries, 
rural  and  urban,  for  improved  school  li- 
braries, and  hopefully  for  improved  college 
libraries. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  two  major  streams 
of  library  activity  flowing  strongly  in  this 
country  today.  One,  that  I  have  Just  now 
mentioned,  is  concerned  with  public  and 
educational  library  services,  services  which 
while  Inci^aslngly  requiring  Federal  sup- 
port, are  yet  fundamentally  local  in  the  ori- 
entation of  their  responsibilities.  In  this 
regard,  as  I  say,  the  ALA  has  given  yeoman 
service.  The  other  great  stream,  however, 
is  the  one  I  have  been  wetting  your  feet  In 
this  evening,  that  Involving  access  to  exten- 
sive library  collections  and  intensive  infor- 
mation service  in  support  of  research.  And 
this  latter  stream  is  increasingly  national  in 
the  orientation  of  its  responsibilities,  rather 
than  local,  and  looks  toward  some  greater 
measure  of  an  interrelated  network.  In  this 
regard  the  ALA  has  not  yet  become  a  suffi- 
ciently knowledgeable  and  persuasive  voice. 
But  without  slackening  in  any  way  Its  sup- 
port of  public  and  educational  library  serv- 
ices, the  ALA  must  at  this  time.  I  tirge,  begin 
to  lend  a  full  measure  of  support  toward 
solving  the  serious  national  library  problem 
I  have  been  discussing  this  evening. 

In  approaching  a  problem  of  this  type, 
we  in  this  country  suffer  to  a  degree,  I 
fear,  from  the  lack  of  a  single  national  li- 
brary as  well  as  the  lack  of  a  single  national 
library  association.  E^-'en  the  very  organiza- 
tional structure  of  ALA  Itself  poses  difficul- 
ties in  dealing  with  such  a  problem.  How- 
ever, I  fully  believe  that  as  our  largest  na- 
tional library  association,  the  ALA  must  not 
opt  out  on  this  question.  It  Is  morally  and 
urgently  incxmibent  on  all  of  us  to  work 
closely  and  openly  together  in  behalf  of  a 
truly  national  library  need.  I  trust  the  ALA 
will  Jo  Its  share,  perhaps  even  more  than 
Its  share,  with  force,  wisdom,  and  generosity. 


First  Naval  District  Wins  Trophy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  proud  that  the  First  Naval  Dis- 
trict Reserves  this  year  won  the  Navy 
League's  Richards  Memorial  Trophy  for 
outstanding  achievement  In  administra- 
tion and  training  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve in  competition  with  all  other  naval 
districts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
June  1965. 

Rear  Admiral  Sieglaff,  Commandant. 
First  Naval  District,  accepted  the  trophy 


in  Washington  on  October  14  on  behalf 
of  all  New  England  naval  reservists. 
This  is  the  second  time  the  First  Navai 
District  has  won  this  trophy.  The  first 
time  was  in  1963. 

Mr.  President,  Massachusetts  has  al- 
ways been  proud  of  its  participation  in 
naval  affairs.  We  are  proud  of  the 
First  Naval  District  and  the  fact  that  It 
has  carried  on  this  tradition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Admiral  Sie- 
glaff "s  speech  be  included  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Rear  Adm.  Wn,i.iAM  B.  Sieglaff, 
VS.  Navy  Commandant.  First  Naval  District 

Mr.  President,  honored  guests,  distin- 
guished officers,  lEidies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Navy  League,  the  First  Naval  District  Re- 
serves are  delighted  and  proud  to  have  ths 
Navy  League's  Richards  Memorial  Trophy 
return  to  New  England. 

Speaking  frankly  and  unabashed.  I  ex- 
pected It. 

If  that  has  a  ring  of  Oasslus  CTlay,  please 
let  me  explain  our  assets  or  advantages  in 
order  that  our  keen  competitors  may  realize 
that  equal  opp>ortunity  Is  still  not  universal 
throughout  the  land. 

Of  course,  a  year  ago,  we  felt  that  the 
rules  were  "rigged"  but  this  year — no  com- 
plaint from  the  Northeast. 

May  I  hasten  to  add  that  our  splendid 
rekaionshijis  with  Admiral  Ward.  Captain 
Davis,  and  the  staff  at  Omaha,  and  with 
Admiral  Kefauver  and  the  Reserve  branch, 
and  with  Admirals  Semmes  and  Hughes  at 
Supers  in  no  way  Influenced  the  outcome. 

Back  to  oiu-  advantages. 

First  advantage — the  weather:  We  were 
never  a  disaster  area.  We  had  a  clear,  cool 
summer  last  year  and  this  year;  a  clear  fall 
and  spring,  and  a  clear  winter;  no  rain,  no 
snow.  Mr.  Jay  Lerner  has  Just  written  a  new 
show  "On  A  Clear  Day  You  Can  See  Forever." 
It  will  be  a  Broadway  hit  so,  naturally.  It 
opened  In  Boston.  The  them©  song  goes 
something  like  this — give  «■  take  a  few 
words,  and  ajKJlogles  to  Jay  Lemer. 

"On  a  clear  day,  stop  and  look  around  yon 

and  you'll  see  the  Naval  Reserves  as 

they  are. 
On  a  clear  day.  It  will  astound  you 
That  the  glow  of  our  Naval  Reserve  exceeds 

every  star 
You'll  feel  part  of  every  drill  at  sea  or  shore 

And  you  can  hear  from  far  and  near 
Reserves  you've  never  heard  before 
So  on  a  clear  day,  on  that  clear  day 
You  see   Reserves  forever   and  evermore." 

Our  second  advantage:  By  heritage  and 
history,  the  Navy  Is  an  honored,  respected, 
and  understood  calling  In  New  England.  Oiir 
elected  officials.  Governors  for  example,  are 
ex-Navy  or  Marine  Carpa.  Our  Reserves  op- 
erate In  a  friendly,  cooperative  atmosphere 
in  Industry,  In  our  great  educational  in- 
stitutions, in  State  and  city  government  and 
in  our  churches.  Oiir  Naval  Reserves  are 
often  leaders  and  fine  examples  of  citizens 
in  our  civilian  community. 

A  third  advantage:  The  headquarters  In 
Boston  is  Ideal.  It  Is  accessible  by  sea,  aif, 
and  land — by  ship,  plane,  helicopter,  rail- 
road, rapid  transit,  tunnel,  throughway,  and 
sidewalk.  And  why  not?  Boston  is  the  hub 
of  the  universe.  It  Is  a  comparatively 
short  trip  or  cheap  phone  call  to  22  train- 
ing centers,  with  the  busiest  training  center 
In  the  headquarters  building  Itself.  A  Re- 
serve minesweeper,  a  reserve  destroyer  and 
a  reserve  submarine  are  in  sight  ot  the  head- 
quarters building.  The  headquarters  staff 
Is  In  easy,  constaat  touch  with  all  units  and 
all  reserves  In  the  First  Naval  District. 
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Fourth  advantage:  The  reserve  supplement 
at  the  headquarters,  led  last  year  by  Deputy 
?i,lef  of  Staff  for  Naval  Reeerve.  Captain 
rieeves  and  Assistant  Chief  oT  Staff  for 
waval  R«^rve  and  now  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Q^  as  well,  the  Indefatigable  Capt. 
Charles  Sewall.  Will  Captain  Sewall,  re- 
cently honored  by  RIA  for  his  achievements, 
oiease  rise  and  take  a  bow? 

perhaps  It  was  the  clear  days,  but  more 
wobably  the  vision  of  Captain  Sewall  who 
^ncentrated  on  the  essentials.  The  staff 
refused  to  be  bogged  down  in  the  tons  of 
uaper  that  flow  In  and  out  daily,  but  rather 
with  commonsense  attended  to  recruiting, 
advancement  in  rating,  training  schools,  ac- 
tive duty  assignments,  retention  and  attend- 
ance at  drills. 

Fifth,  and  final  advanatge:  The  Reserves 
who  capitalized  on  their  advantages  won  the 
trophy.  I  can't  say  enough  good  things 
about  them.  One  of  the  Joys  of  being  a 
commandant,  besides  being  treated  as  an 
admiral,  living  as  an  admiral,  and  being 
respected  In  the  community  as  an  admiraJ, 
is  getting  to  meet,  know,  and  appreciate  our 
Naval  Reserves.  They  are  the  Navy's  real 
bridge  to  the  civilian  community,  support- 
ing us  In  hundreds  of  ways,  denying  them- 
selves much  of  the  Joys  of  our  affluent  so- 
ciety to  help  give  us  a  stronger  Navy  and 
a  better  Nation.  In  tlie  First  Naval  District, 
we  were  blessed  with  a  wonderful  set  of  unit 
commanding  officers. 

My  hat  Is  off  to  all  Reserves,  and  especially 
those  In  the  First  Naval  District. 

While  we  look  forward  to  water  In  our 
reservoirs  and  snow  on  our  moimtains,  we 
also  look  forward  to  continued  clear  days 
ahead  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  for  the  Navy 
League,  and  for  our  Navy. 


THIS  IS  BEST 


San  Francisco  Pioneers  in  Rapid  Transit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  sooner  or  later  face  the  fact  that 
the  continued  building  of  many-laned 
highways  is  not  the  sole  solution  to  our 
urban  transportation  crisis.  Indeed,  the 
overbxiilding  of  freeways  Is  itself  a  press- 
ing problem  In  some  areas.  Unless  we 
begin  to  develop  and  improve  our  mass 
transit  system,  our  great  cities  are  in 
danger  of  drowning  under  mounting 
waves  of  vehicular  traflBc. 

The  residents  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  have  embarked  upon  an  am- 
bitious rail  rapid  transit  program  which 
has  become  the  focus  of  national  atten- 
tion. Bay  area  rapid  transit — Bart — is 
being  constructed  to  tie  together  city 
center,  urban  fringe  and  suburbia  with  a 
fast,  efficient,  transportation  network. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  some  excerpts  from  the 
summer  issue  of  the  Record,  the  maga- 
zine of  the  fireman's  fund  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, concerning  the  progress  and  the 
prospects  of  bay  area  rapid  transit.  I 
hope  that  its  bold  vision  will  be  emulated 
in  other  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  President,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
excerpts  from  this  publication: 


In  the  gold  rush  days  at  Oallfornla.  m 
stage  coaches  ratUed  Tound  tbe  dusty  bends 
of  Whiskey  Creek,  the  name  of  one  man 
would  strike  terror  into  the  hearU  erf  pas- 
sengers. That  was  the  name  of  the  notorious 
highwayman— Black  Bart. 

How  times  have  changed,  even  though 
names  have  not. 

Today  it's  Golden  BART,  benefactor  of  a 
whole  community  of  great  cities  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Thanks  to  the  pres- 
ent-day BART,  long,  sleek,  comfortable  elec- 
tric trains  soon  will  be  speeding  over  a  net- 
work of  gleaming  rails— and  helping  to  solve 
one  of  the  Nation's  worst  transportation 
dilemmas.  .  .    . 

The  BART  system— bay  area  rapid  tran- 
sit—officially got  underway  at  ground  break- 
ing ceremonies  In  Concord,  Calif.,  last  sum- 
mer. Officially  at  this  historic  event  was 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.    He  said: 

"Those  who  believe  the  frontiers  of 
America  are  closed  should  be  here  today. 
The  dreams  and  deeds  represented  by  this 
ceremony  prove  that  the  era  of  pioneers  is 
not   over— only   the   era   of   pioneering    has 

changed.  . 

"Yesterday's  frontiers  were  vast,  empty 
lands  waiting  to  be  claimed  and  cultivated 
by  settlers  who  crossed  a  continent  to  start 

a  new  life. 

"Yesterday's  frontiers  were  crisscrossed  by 
wagon  trains.  Today's  fronUers  are  clogged 
by  automobiles. 

"There  are  more  than  80  million  motor 
vehicles  on  our  roads  today.  By  1980  there 
will  be  120  million — almost  one  vehicle  for 
every  two  people.  .  ^      ^ 

"There  are  almost  lOS  million  registered 
vehicles  in  the  bay  area  alone.  U  they  were 
lined  up  bumper  to  bumper,  they  would 
stretch  from  California  to  Maine. 

"We  must  develop  adequate  alternative 
means  of  transportation  or  the  coming  crisis 
of  congestion  may  do  more  to  frustrate  the 
growth  and  development  of  America  than  all 
the  burning  deserts  and  barren  mountains 
which  stood  m  the  path  of  our  ancestors  a 
century  ago. 

"You  are  doing  something  about  that 
crisis  here.  The  mass  transit  system  is  a 
victory  of  vision  for  men  who  started  12 
years  ago  to  make  it  a  reality." 

Since  the  President  spoke,  work  has  gone 
steadily  forward  on  the  Diablo  test  track 
in  central  Contra  Costa  County — a  41/2  mile 
stretch  of  the  bay  area  rapid  transit  system 
where  the  latest  developments  In  rapid 
transit  equipment  and  techniques  are  now 
being  tested.  Inasmuch  as  It  has  befen  over 
half  a  century  since  a  complete  transit  de- 
sign has  been  possible  from  the  ground  up, 
the  builders  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  technologies  made  In  all  Industries 
through  the  years. 

The  rapid  transit  district,  which  Is  made 
up  of  three  counties — Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  and  San  Francisco — faces  a  clear-cut 
mandate:  Solve  the  bay  area's  traffic  conges- 
tion problem  by  building  the  fastest,  safest, 
most  modem  rapid  transit  system  in  the 
world.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  dis- 
trict's directors  have  established  a  set  of 
high  criteria  calculated  to  lure  an  estimated 
50. to  60  percent  of  the  weekday  commuters 
from  their  autos  and  onto  the  trains. 

These  criteria  Include  such  things  as: 
trains  running  at  all  times  on  exclusive, 
grade-separated  rights-of-way.  top  speeds  of 
up  to  80  miles  an  hour,  average  speeds  of  50 
miles  an  hour  including  station  stops,  head- 
ways as  short  as  90  seconds,  a  capacity  of  at 
least  30,000  seated  passengers  an  hour  In  one 
•  direction  on  a  single  line,  a  seat  for  every 
passenger,  cars  with  comfortable  Interiors, 
low  noise  level  Inside  and  out,  pleasing  inte- 
rior and  exterior  appearance. 

The  75-mile  system,  penetrating  the  popu- 
lation centers  of  the  three  counties,  will  have 


12%  miles  of  subways  in  downtown  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley;  S'/j  mile 
twin  tuimelfl  through  the  Berkeley  Hills:  31 
mllee  of  aerial  lines;  2*  miles  of  surface  lines; 
and  a  4-mUe  tube  under  the  bay,  the  longest 
In  the  world. 

Thirty-seven  stations  wiU  be  located  at 
strategic  spots  along  the  Unes.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  stations  wlU  have  parking  lots 
with  a  total  initial  capacity  d#»  30,000  cars, 
and  parking  wUl  be  free.  The  other  sta- 
tions, m  more  central  areas,  will  be  designed 
to  handle  volumes  of  feeder  traffic  from 
buses  and  from  persons  t»eing  xleltvered  by 

auto. 

The  trains  will  be  fully  automatic,  con- 
trolled from  a  central  computer  operating 
on  fail-safe  principles. 

Fare  collection  also  will  be  automatic, 
utilizing  ticket  dispensers,  machine-readable 
tickets,  coin  changers,  and  possibly  even 
some  form  of  ride-on-credit  operation. 

A  Joint  venture  of  three  of  the  world's  fore- 
most engineering  firms— Parsons  Brincker- 
hoff-Tudor-Bechtel— has  been  given  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  developing  and  designing  all 
elements  of  the  great  network.  Chief  ar- 
chitectural consultant  U  Donn  Emmons,  of 
Wurster,  Bernardl  &  Emmons.  Consultant 
on  underground  station  architecture  is 
Ernest  Born. 

The  entire  7-year  project  will  Involve  a  total 
of  more  than  80  major  construction  con- 
tracts It  Is  anticipated  that.  Including 
subcontractors,  well  over  1.000  firms  will  be 
Involved  In  the  bllUon-dollar  project.  At  the 
height  of  construction  In  1966,  a  labor  force 
of  more  than  8.000  persons  will  be  employed 
on  the  massive  undertaking. 

DIABLO  TEST  TRACK 

On  a  4'/2-mlle  stretch  of  open  ground  in 
the  pleasant  Ygnaclo  Valley  area  of  Contra 
Costa  County,  some  30  miles  east  of  San 
Francisco,  tests  for  the  largest  rapid  transit 
system  to  be  buUt  In  this  country  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  are  about  to  begin. 

By  midsummer  1965.  when  temperatures 
m  this  suburban-rural  setting  rise  Into  the 
high  90's,  some  of  the  best  engineering  ex- 
perts of  the  Nation  will  be  spending  most  of 
their  waking  hours  here  running  continuous 
tests  aboard  specially  equipped  laboratory 
trains. 

What  they  learn  here  will  vitally  affect 
the  entire  bay  area  rapid  transit  system  com- 
plex for  this  unique  test  track  represe^jts  a 
capsule  preview  of  the  final  billion-dollar 
Job  with  the  exception  of  tunnels,  subway, 
and  underwater  tube.  All  other  elements  are 
Included:  surface  roadbed,  aerial  structures, 
grades,  overpasses,  power  supply,  automatic 
train  control,  even  landscaping  and  esthetics. 
We  came  here  to  see  what  It  looked  Jike 
during  construction,  how  work  was  progress- 
ing, and  what  was  being  planned.  If  you 
follow  us  along  for  the  next  several  pages, 
you  will  see  what  we  saw  and  learn  what  we 
learned  about  this  beginning  of  a  marvel, 
this  Diablo  test  track  of  the  75-mile,  tri- 
county  bay  area  rapid  transit  system. 

The  test  track  gets  its  rather  foreboding 
name  from  a  nearby  mountain  which  early 
Spanish  settlers  called  Mount  Diablo  (devil 
mountain),  a  3,849-foot  peak  which  can  be 
seen  from  San  Francisco  on  a  clear  day. 

Rails  for  this  track,  each  the  length  of 
41/2  football  fields,  were  delivered  to  the  site 
in  a  seemingly  unending  pile,  like  flexible 
metal  spaghetti  draped  over  the  beds  of  27 
flatcars  lined  up  in  a  row.  These  long  strips 
of  rail  have  since  been  alined  to  the  roadbed 
by  section  crews,  fastened  down  to  the  sur- 
face over  special  hard  rubber  cushions,  then 
welded  end  to  end  into  even  greater  lengths 
by  a  unique  heat-pressure  system. 

The  resulting  single-length  surface  of  un- 
interrupted rail  is  Intended  to  eliminate  the 
usual  clickity-clack  noise   of  trains  parsing 
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nore  common  type  of  rail  line  which 

together  at  frequent  Intervals. 

kinds  of  ties  and  roadbeds  are 

also,  to  determine  which  is 

to  the  BART  trains.    The  com- 

tle  over  crushed  rock  has  been 

down   in   some   sections;    In   others, 

Elnds   of   cement   and    composition 

uding   an   unusual    divided    tie    of 

design. 

points   the   roadbed   shifts   from 

■ock  to  a  solid  layer  of  cement  with 

fastened  directly  onto  it  through  an 

of  hard  rubber.     This   eliml- 

altogether. 

route  control  units   have   been 
varying    Intervals   alongside    the 
jovern  movement  of  trains,  acceler- 
d^eleration,  and  running  speed.     A 
In  the  master  control   center 
a  similar  function  and  is  able  to 
ill  other  forms  of  control  in  case  of 
As  In  the  final  BART  system  it- 
trains  win  be  fail-safe, 
all  dlrect-cxirrent  carriers  line  one 
wide  gage  test  track,  alternatlng- 
<  [istrlbution  units  the  other.     Com- 
a.c.  and  d.c.  propulsion  systems  will 
throughout  the  length  of  the 
,  which  Is  expected  to  continue  for 
tely  4  years.    At  that  time  the  track 
onverted  Into  an  Integral   part  of 
system, 
tilansportation  concepts  evolved  dur- 
jerlod  will  be  made  available  to  the 
and    Home    Finance    Agency 
granted  $4,880,000  to  BART  for  its 
The  valuable  lessons  learned 
thiis  be  made  available  to  other 
ties  planning  rapid  transit  systems 
for  the  future. 
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A  NEW  DIMENSION 


und  srgTound 


n  imes 


-bu  :ly 

dligonal 
Fra  icisco. 


It's    the    metro.     They    call    It 

in  London,    and    in    New 

subway. 

are  Interchangeable,  but  the 

clear:   fast  trains  coursing  under- 

heart  of  a  major  city,  speeding 

their  destinations  without  Inter- 

STirface  traffic. 

this  concept,  if  you  will,  to  the 
cities  girdling  San  Francisco  Bay, 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Bay  Area 
"A-ansit    system — Oakland,    Berkeley, 
^^ncisco. 
for  a  moment  hustling,  bustling. 
Market  Street,  cutting  Its  long, 
path  through   the  heart  of 
beginning    at    the    historic 
Bi^Idlng  on  the  bay,  continuing  In  a 
slant  on  past  the  largest  financial 
n   the   West,   up   through   the   ca- 
hubbub     of     department    store 
motion    picture    patrons,    shouting 
and   the   occasional   fiower   kiosk 
the  drab  gray  of  bvisiness  suits 
kles  of  color.    Following  it  further 
the  civic  center  and  up  toward 
areas  to  where  it  disappears 
base  of  lofty  Twin  Peaks, 
one   of   the   major   traffic-choked 
the  Western  World.   Clogged  night 
by  autos,   buses,  taxis,  space-gob- 
etcars.  it  threatens  more  and  more 
to  split  the  city  rather  than  con- 
was  the  intention  when  tiie  famous 
built. 
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lew  dimension  is  coming  to  Market 

underground    dimension.      Two- 

turlnels,  extending  from  the  westward 

of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  sys- 

ns-bay   tube   up  Market   Street  to 

crosses  Van  Ness  Avenue,  will  soon 

construction.     A  single  level  tun- 

<  ontinue  along  the  remainder  of  the 

Twin  Peaks. 

.<  ars  that  now  divide  the  street  along 

will  be  shifted   to   underground 

the  upper  of  the  two  tunnel  levels. 
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BART  trains  will  run  directly  underneath 
them.  In  the  lower  level. 

Trains  that  come  across  the  bay  (through 
the  trans- Bay  tube)  from  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
and  outlying  areaa,  will  ruah  their  com- 
fortable, seated  passengers  up  the  first  half 
mile  of  Market  Street  without  a  stop.  Not 
until  they  approach  the  first  San  Francisco 
station — the  financial  district  station  at  Mar- 
ket and  Montgomery — will  they  slacken  the 
50-mile-per-hour  average  speed  they  have 
maintained  since  leaving  stations  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  bay. 

Montgomery  Street  passengers  will  alight 
onto  pleasant,  spacious  platforms  with  esca- 
lators leading  to  the  upper  level  where  they 
may  board  streetcars  for  local  stops,  or  if  time 
perm.its,  ascend  to  the  mezzanine  level  to 
stroll  past  attractive  shops,  stop  for  coffee,  or 
just  settle  down  and  relax  for  a  moment  in 
one  of  the  comfortable  public  lobbies. 

This  will  represent  rejuvenation,  a  reawak- 
ening, a  resurgence,  not  only  of  Market  Street 
In  downtown  San  Francisco,  but  across  the 
bay,  also,  on  Broadway  in  downtown  Oak- 
land, and  on  Shattuck  Avenue  in  downtown 
Berkeley. 

The  Oak  Street  complex  in  downtown  Oak- 
land, which  will  include  the  permanent  rapid 
transit  headquarters,  \vill  be  a  showpiece  of 
the  east  bay,  matched  only  by  the  beauty 
and  importance  of  the  downtown  subway 
area  Itself  and  by  the  spacious  new  park  now 
being  planned  to  front  Oakland  city  hall, 
with  a  grand  entrance  leading  into  the  main 
subway  mezzanine,  designed  in  the  tradition 
of  the  European  urban  square. 

Subway  construction  will  also  soon  be 
underway  in  downtown  Berkeley,  along  Shat- 
tuck Avenue.  Here,  too.  will  be  constructed 
a  magnificant  plaza  of  the  type  that  will 
come  to  typify  BART  central  station  stops, 
new  kinds  of  transportation  oases,  attrac- 
tively designed,  with  landscaped  entrances, 
air  conditioned  and  comfortable. 

Constructing  tunnels  for  these  under- 
ground BART  routes  in  the  central  city  areas 
will  not  be  an  easy  task,  by  any  means,  but 
it  will  help  keep  the  entire  75-mile  system 
attractive,  smooth  running,  and  efficient — 
from  Concord  and  Walnut  Creek,  through 
the  twin  tunnels,  under  the  bay,  and  all  the 
way  to  Daly  City. 

A    MATTER    OP    APPEAR.^NCE 

"Its  practical.  But  Is  it  pretty?"  That 
question  has  been  asked  time  and  again. 
Will  BART'S  31  miles  of  aerial  structure  be 
attractive  and  in  good  taste,  or  simply  a  high 
"elevated."  a  monstrosity  blocking  light  and 
air  and  blighting  the  land?  What  will  sta- 
tions be  like?  Is  attention  being  paid  the 
esthetic? 

The  answer  is  that  some  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  authorities  on  such  matters  have 
been  retained  to  see  that  all  visible  elements 
of  BART  will  enhance  the  countryside  rather 
than  disfigure  it. 

In  referring  to  the  aerial  structures,  B.  R. 
Stokes,  general  manager  of  the  transit  sys- 
tem, says: 

"It  has  always  been  our  position  that  these 
are  aerial  structures  and  not  elevated.  We 
think  there  is  a  difference  between  aerial  and 
elevated.  We  deliberately  use  these  different 
words  to  illustrate  that  we  are  going  to 
provide  the  bay  area  with  structures  that  will 
be  esthetically  pleasing  and  assets  to  tiie 
communities  through  which  they  pa.^.o." 

Dr.  John  E.  Burchard.  dean  emeritus. 
School  of  Humanities  and  Social  Science. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
BART  consultant  on  aerial  structure,  believes 
that  the  existence  of  long  horizontal  lines 
of  aerial  structures  not  previously  existing 
introduce  a  new  and  strong  element  into  the 
earlier  urban  landscape. 

"The  first  esthetic  question,"  he  con- 
tinues. "Is  whether  to  state  its  presence  very 
strongly,  even  brutally,  or  let  it  be  as  modest 


an  element  as  possible.  In  our  case  the 
structure  goes  on  and  on;  it  is  not  only  exten- 
sive but  necessarily  repetitive.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances we  are  left  with  the  necessity  to 
find  a  design  which  is  modest  and  com- 
patible, but  not  a  piece  of  camouflage.- 

The  structure  will  be  as  low  as  practical 
circumstances  permit  and  will  appear  as 
thin  as  practical  considerations  permit.  To 
achieve  this,  the  tracks  will  be  banked  sepa- 
rately on  curves,  since  this  will  reduce  the 
total  rise  of  the  platform  part  of  the  struc- 
ture by  one-half.  Thus,  Dr.  Burchard  ex- 
plains, this  solution  is  highly  desirable  from 
a  visual  point  of  view.  Independent  of  any 
engineering  advantage  it  may  have. 

The  structure  will  be  as  simple  and  direct 
as  possible.  Dramatic  forms  of  an  elaborate 
sort  are  often  effective  wheh  appearing  in 
isolation,  but  when  multiplied  as  they  must 
be  in  this  system  they  would  become  boring. 

Efforts  to  achieve  "grace"  by  rounding  sur- 
faces that  have  no  good  reason  to  be  roimded 
or  even  good  reason  not  to  be  rounded,  will 
achieve  nothing  but  an  Impression  of  weak- 
ness. Dr.  Burchard  says.  The  planned  sharp- 
ness of  outline  produced  by  firm  edges,  sharp 
corners,  sensitive  setbacks  with  their  cot- 
responding  clear  shadows  are  expected  to 
yield  the  impression  of  grace.  The  tracks 
will  descend  gracefully  Into  tunnels  and 
abutments. 

While  It  Is  desirable  to  achieve  variety 
and  liveliness,  the  way  to  do  this.  In  Dr.  Bxu-- 
chard's  opinion,  will  be  by  keeping  the  main 
design  simple  and  by  punctuating  it  at  ap- 
propriate points,  such  as  at  stations,  by  using 
all  the  devices  available  to  an  Imaginative 
designer — color,  texture,  planting,  and  so  on. 
In  recommending  against  coloring  the 
whole  structure.  Dr.  Bvu-chard  says  that 
color  shoxild  be  used  vivacloiisly  at  key 
points,  in  considerable  variety,  and  "with  a 
definitely  gay  hand"  so  that  locales  might  be 
identified  by  their  colors.  "Color."  he  says, 
"should  not  be  looked  at  moreover  merely  aa 
pigmentation  or  painting  of  the  concrete; 
rather  the  palette  should  embrace  mosaics, 
murals,  pavements,  signs,  street,  and  station 
furniture.  The  combinations  should  be  bold 
and  brilliant,  using  primary  colors,  for  ex- 
ample, in  preference  to  pastel  shades. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  success  or  fail- 
tue  of  the  system  to  provide  a  visual  compo- 
nent of  \irban  delight  Is  going  to  depend 
seriously  on  how  well  the  District  does  the 
stations  and  station  plazas,  and  how  skill- 
fully It  uses  color  at  the  nodal  points,  how 
well  and  generously  it  plants  the  land 
beneath." 

Under  the  deft  touch  of  Lawrence  Halprln. 
BART  landscape  architect,  surroundings  for 
the  aerial  structures  promise  to  be  things  of 
beauty,  allowing  for  "breathing  space"  and 
promising  certain  amenities  In  the  commu- 
nities through  which  the  structures  pass — 
such  amenities  as  parks,  playgrounds,  rid- 
ing paths,  and  other  devices  which  many 
cities  badly  need. 

SALVATION    op  THE   CITIES 

The  llfesavlng  promise  of  BART  cheers 
the  heart  of  Iver  C.  Larson,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
Natlon.il  Safety  Council.     He  says: 

"The  only  salvation  for  this  city  or  any 
metropolitan  area  In  the  Nation  is  a  rapid 
transit  system.  Right  now,  at  peak  hours, 
cars  are  bumper  to  bumper  here.  We  In  San 
Francisco  are  hit  especially  hard  since  our 
daytime  car  population  per  square  mile  is 
the  greatest  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  our  highways  into  and  out  of  San 
Francisco  are  rapidly  nearing  the  absolute 
saturation  point. 

"In  future  years,  when  people  reach  San 
Francisco  over  the  BART  system,  highway 
accidents  In  this  area  will  be  cut  at  least 
in  half.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  at  this 
point,  how  many  lives  will  be  saved  and  in- 


,„rfes  prevented  annually,  but  there  will  be 
i  great  many.     BART  is  certain  to  improve 

^^^^*^'  A    SLICE    OF   THE    FUTUKE 

Joe  Williams,  boarding  the  electric  train 
ir  his  hometown  of  Concord  for  the  30- 
™iie  run  to  his  San  Francisco  office,  settled 
^ck  comfortably  in  the  wide  coach  seat. 
HP  took  the  morning  paper  from  under  his 
ami    hesitated  before  unfolding  it. 

Silently  the  train  slid  out  from  the  loading 
nlatform  and  within  seconds  was  ziPPlng 
«rross  the  countryside.  But  so  silently  did 
the  coaches  move,  so  smoothly  did  they 
round  the  curves,  they  sacrcely  Imparted  a 
sense  of  motion.  ^     .^ 

Oth-r  stations  appeared  and  other  stops 
were  made— but  all  without  changing  this 
Kone  feeling  of  quietude.  Joe  realized  that 
the  wide-gage  tracks— 9 V2  inches  wider  than 
standard  gage— and  that  the  specially  made, 
welded  rails  contributed  greatly  to  his  sensa- 
tion of  ease  and  comfort,  as  did  the  filtered 
air  and  glare-free  lighting.  Nothing  to  do 
but  relax.  ,.     j 

Even  the  motorman  up  front,  he  realized, 
had  precious  little  to  do.  for  the  train  was 
electronically  operated,  controlled  almost 
magicaUy  from  a  central  computer.  Even  if 
something  went  wrong,  there'd  be  no  need 
for  worry.  If  the  train  came  to  an  unsched- 
uled stop,  the  trains  behind,  following  as 
close  as  90  seconds,  would  stop  also.  No 
danger  of  a  pileup. 

Joe  closed  his  eyes  and  listened  to  the 
almost  whispered  sound  of  motion.  His  mind 
turned  to  the  "old  days"— to  the  not-so-good 
old  days.  He  remembered  when  he  and  his 
neighbors  shared  in  a  car  pool  for  the  ardu- 
ous journey  to  the  city.  He  recalled  the 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic,  the  blasting  of 
horns,  the  cursing  and  yelling  of  other  motor- 
ists, the  reek  of  exhaust  fumes,  and  the  long, 
all-too-frequent  traffic  delays.  Why,  they'd 
be  lucky  then  to  make  the  30-mile  Jaunt  in 
an  hour. 

Joe  opened  his  eyes  and  grinned.  How  dif- 
ferent times  had  become.  How  utterly  fan- 
tastic would  his  forebears  have  thought  this 
ride.  For  Joe,  too.  It  was  difficult  to  realize 
that  he  was  often  moving  at  80  miles  an 
hour. 

Before  he  realized  it.  the  train  had  plunged 
Into  the  tube  that  would  take  it  across  the 
floor  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  And  almost  be- 
fore he  knew  it — 34  minutes  after  leaving 
Concord — the  train  was  stopping  at  the  first 
station  in  San  Francisco  itself.  Within 
seconds,  that  interesting  mall  under  Market 
Street  was  left  behind,  and  here  came  the 
next  station— Joe's  station  at  Powell  Street. 
He  refolded  his  paper,  tucked  it  under  an 
arm,  and  left. 

"Good  morning.  Mr.  WiUiams."  said  his 
secretary  as  he  entered  his  office.  And  he 
couldn't  help  but  hear  her  whispered  com- 
ment to  a  coworker:  "Mr.  Williams  looks  real 
rested  and  happy  today — for  a  change."  Joe 
swung  round,  grinning.  "Sure,"  he  said, 
"why  not?  Isn't  this  the  Blessed  Age  of  RaU 
Therapy?" 

But  his  secretary,  usually  quick  to  catch 
on,  couldn't  figure  that  one  out — anyway,  not 
at  first. 


Campers  and  Hikers  Meet  in  Kentucky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 


OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CX)OPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Campers  &  Hikers  Association  held 
Its  annual  meeting  this  summer  in  the 


charming  city  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Some  20,000  persons  gathered  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  vast  array  of  tents  presented  a  scene 
recalling  a  medieval  army  encampment. 
Among  local  leaders  who  greeted  this 
host  of  outdoor  enthusiasts  was  one  of 
the  senior  citizens  of  the  city  and  State, 
a  wise  and  articulate  man  of  patriotism, 
Mr  A.  M.  Causey.    The  Park  City  Daily 
News    of    Bowling    Green    printed    Mr. 
Causey's  words  of  welcome,  which  in- 
cluded quotations  from  the  eulogy  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  a  great  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
conservationist,  "Marse  Henry"  Watter- 

son. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unarumous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Causey  be 
included  in  the  Appendi?  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Bowling  Green   (Ky.)    Park  City 
Dally  News,  July  13, 1965] 

Editor.  Dailt  News  : 

In  my  opinion  the  National  Campers  & 
Hikers  Association  choosing  Beech  Bend  Park 
for  their  annual  meeting  is  about  the  great- 
est compliment  that  has  ever  come  to  Ken- 
tucky. . 

The  campers  undoubtedly  represent  an 
element  of  the  best  class  of  loyal  and  patri- 
otic citizens  of  our  Republic.  The  15.000  to 
20.000  visitors  are  unprecedented. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  accorded  a  typi- 
cal Kentucky  welcome  by  everyone.  Let's  call 
to  their  attention  that  Kentucky  is  the  glam- 
our State  in  the  Union,  more  places  of  na- 
tional interest  than  any  other  State. 

It  has  Mammoth  Cave,  a  national  park, 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Lin- 
coln's birthplace  is  only  60  miles  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  near  Hodgensville.  and  the  log 
cabin  in  which  he  was  born  is  enclosed  In  a 
white  marble  memorial.  The  shaft  in  honor 
of  Jefferson  Davis  is  only  50  miles  away,  and 
IB  the  tallest  one  in  the  United  States  except 
the  Washington  monument. 

Kentucky  has  more  running  streams  and 
fresh  water  than  any  State,  and  the  largest 
man-made  lakes.  Audubon,  the  naturalist, 
said  Kentucky  Is  the  leafiest  State  in  the 
Union  It  was  the  home  of  Henry  Clay,  one 
of  our  greatest  statesmen.  The  above  are 
Just  a  few  things  that  make  Kentucky  great. 
Speaking  of  Lincoln.  It  might  be  well  to 
quote  for  the  visitors  a  portion  of  the  late 
Col  Henry  Watterson's  lecture  on  Lincoln, 
probably  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to 
man. 

"Born  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God.  In  a 
hovel,  reared  in  penury,  squallor,  with  no 
gleam  of  light  or  fair  surroundings,  without 
graces,  actual  or  acquired;  without  name  or 
fame  or  official  training;  it  was  reser^■ed  for 
this  strange  being,  late  in  life  to  be  snatched 
from  obscurity,  raised  to  supreme  command 
at  a  supreme  moment,  and  trusted  with  the 
destiny  of  a  nation. 

"The  great  leaders  of  his  party,  the  most 
experienced   and   accomplished   public   men 
of  the  day,  were  made  to  stand  aside;  were 
sent  to  the  rear,  whilst  that  fantastic  figure 
was  led  by  unseen  hands  to  the  front  and 
Kiven  the  reins  of  power.    Where  did  Shakes- 
peare get  his  genius?    Where  did  Mozart  get 
his  music?     Whose  hand  smote  the  lyre  of 
the  Scotish  plowman?    God.  and  God  alone; 
and  as  surely  as  these  were  raised  up  by  God. 
and  Inspired  by  God,  was  Abraham  Lincoln; 
and  a  thousand  years  hence,  no  drama,  no 
tragedy,   no   epic   poem   will   be   filled   with 
greater  wonder,  or  be  followed  by  mankind 
with  deeper  feeling  that  that  which  tells  the 

story  of  his  life  and  death." 

A.  M.  Causet. 

Bowling  Green. 


The  Choice  Americans  Must  Make 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  was 
bom  200  years  ago,  triggered  by  the  Im- 
position of  the  Stamp  Act.  One  of  the 
first  efforts  of  the  liberty-loving  colonists 
to  void  the  act  and  overthrow  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  foreign  power  was  the  Boston 
Tea  Party.  From  the  hearts  of  the 
colonists  there  flowed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  They  fought  and  won  a 
bloody  war  to  establish  and  preserve  a 
government  under  which  they  could 
walk  in  freedom. 

The  concepts  of  freedom  established  so 
firmly  2  centuries  ago  have  encouraged 
the  advances  of  science,  art,  and  the 
humanities,  resulting  in  the  greatest  and 
most  progressive  economic  system  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

To  commemorate  and  perpetuate  this 
event,  a  number  of  prominent  California 
citizens  banded  together  under  the  chair- 
manship of  former  California  Gov.  Good- 
win J.  Knight  in  the  Committee  for 
Observance  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
American  Free  Enterprise  and  desig- 
nated October  4.  1965.  as  Free  Enter- 
prise Day. 

A  significant  number  of  busmess  en- 
terprises, large  and  small,  joined  in  ob- 
serving this  day  as  Free  Enterprise  Day. 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  their  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  entertained  a  resolution  to 
"dramatize  the  free  enterprise  system 
by  declaring  an  annual  Free  Enterprise 

Day." 

In  view  of  the  reawakened  conscious- 
ness of  the  virtues  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  as  an  integral  and  in- 
dispensable element  to  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  I  join  In  saluting  the  system 
that  manufactures,  grows,  ships,  stores, 
and  sells  goods  and  services  totaling  more 
than  $625  billion  a  year— this  "way  of 
life"  deserved  a  special  day  of  acclama- 
tion. ,  . 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  whose 
administration  evidenced  its  faith  in  the 
free    enterprise    system,    not    only    by 
words  but  also  in  its  actions,  made  some 
important   observations   regarding   this 
"way  of  life"  and  the  choice  Americans 
must  make.    In  view  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety's   insistence    on    Interfering    and 
tinkering  with  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem President  Eisenhower's  remarks  re- 
garding this  choice  are  most  timely  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. .  „^„ 
Mr  President,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  an  interview  which  Nation's 
Business  had  with  the  former  President 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

EISENHOWER  ON  THE  CHOICE  AMERICANS  MrST 

Make 
Question.  General  Eisenhower,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  your  new  book,  "The  White  House 
Years-  Waging  Peace."  you  express  the  hope 
that  your  grandchUdren  will  enjoy  the  free- 
doms that  we  have  now  and  that  these  will 
not  be  lost  when  they  are  adults.    Many  oi 
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our  reahers  also  have  grandchildren,  and  are 
concerqed.  too.  about  maintaining  freedoms. 
see  any  real  danger  that  Americans 
some  of  the  freedoms  they  have 


Do  you 

may 

today? 


lo;e 


Ans^x  ST 


Well,  just  as  a  matter  of  history, 

mu4t  take  note  of  what  happens  to  a  na- 

It  becomes  affluent  after  a  long  pe- 

work  and  adventiirous  activity  have 

It  to  a  position  of  great  prominence 
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when  they  got  rich  and  began  to  be 
o  >ncerned  with  circuses  than  with  their 

and  when  they  found  that  they  could 

nation  collect  the  taxes  from  abroad 
it  wanted  to,  pretty  soon  they 

the  point  of  dissolution.  And  Glb- 
4istory  was  written  of  a  tragedy  rather 

a  great  and  construction  accompllsh- 
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.  you  begin  to  have  a  different 
In  a  society.  As  long  as  the 
nation  made  patriotism  almost  the 
its  whole  phlloeophy,  as  long  as  each 
took  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he 
In  the  army  and  had  done  his 
a  soldier,  as  long — in  other  words — as 
were  carnrlng  on  the  work  of  push- 
the  greater  strength  and  glory  of 
they  were  a  great  nation.  They  ruled 
practlc  Illy  all  of  the  known  territory  of  the 
earth. 
But 
more 
duties 
let  thel 
or 

got  to 
bon's 
than  o: 
ment 

Toda^ 
the 
perity 
of  the 
things 
regard 
not 
same 
other 
So 
this: 
United 
those 
bring 
The 
Self -I 
oneself 
Are 


hl(  best 


^  hat 
/  re 


the  United   States   has   gotten    to 

point  up  to  this  moment  in  pros- 

ind  general  income,  expressed  in  terms 

onveniences  and  all  the  comforts  and 

that  individuals  like;  excelling  in  this 

einy  nation  in  history.    But  we  should 

that   we   are   not   prey   to   the 

dlnd  of  deterioration  that  has  afflicted 

Societies. 

I   am   really   concerned   with    is 

we  getting  so  used  to  riches  in  the 

States   that  we  are  losing  some  of 

preat  qualities  that  did  so  much   to 

is   to  the   place  where  we  are   now? 

Initiative?    The  sense  of  self-assurance? 

Lfldence?     The   ambition   to    do  for 

and  one's  family  and  one's  locality? 

losing  some  of  these  qualities  and, 

,   risking   the   loss   of   the   liberties 

come  about  when  some  centralized 

t>eglns    to    perform    more    and 

gs  for  us? 

ion.  A  big  part  of  It  is  the  Increased 

on  centralized   government? 

That  is  correct.    More  reliance  be- 

ve  are  offered  so  many  things.     And 

gets  bigger  and  bigger  and  is  reach - 

and  more  people.     Finally,  every- 

told,  "Well,  Just  leave  your  problems 

We  are  the  bright  boys,  and  we  will 

you.    Don't  worry." 
If  we  are  going  to  lose  our  kind  of 
ambition   and   Individualism,   that 
r  citizenship  responsibility,  then  the 
begins  to  look  dark  Indeed. 

It  Is  often  argued,  because   of 
moving  and  complex  age,  that  only 
Government   is  sufficiently  big 
eqiiipped  to  handle  our  problems, 
you  answer  this  argtunent.  General? 
.  Well.  I'd  put  it  this  way:  I  think 
millions  of  economic  and  social  and 
decisions  that  are  made  each  day 
vi#iole  nation.  If  respected  and  properly 
by  the  several  echelons  of  govern- 
as  envisioned  and  set  up  under  our 
ution.  give  us  a  much  greater  assur- 
contlnued   prosperity  and   pxrogress 
attainments  of  our  basic  aspirations 
than  do  the  opinions  and  de- 
of  a  few  political  figures   in  Wash- 
D.C. 


fajt 
Pideral 
W  ^U 
d> 


tion.  How  can  this  Idea  of  Individual 
be  gotten  across  to  people  at  a 
^i^hen  politicians  are  able  to  argue  so 
persua  lively  in  favor  of  Federal  programs  of 
one  kl  Id  or  another? 


.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  the 
vAichan^ng  thing  In  this  whole  world. 


Even  terrain  changes.  But  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Pericles,  and  study  the  history  of  his 
time,  and  you  find  that  human  natiu-e  is 
still  the  most  stable  or  most  rigid  In  Its 
basic  characteristics. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  we  are 
now  going  to  change  human  natvire.  But  if 
we  take  the  history  of  this  country  and  show 
that  free  government  is  still  xmder  test,  that 
it  Is  not  a  completely  proved  philosophy  for 
the  long  term,  then  maybe  we  can  appeal  to 
self-interest,  as  well  as  to  any  other  higher 
instincts  of  man,  to  get  liira  to  do  tlie  things 
he  should  do.    It  is  his  choice. 

I  am  p>erfectly  certain  myself  tliat  the  best 
answer  to  overcentrallzed  government  is 
better  local  and  State  government. 
Strangely  enough,  it  seems  that  In  local  and 
State  government  more  malfeasance  and 
more  crookedness  have  come  to  light  than 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

Here  and  there,  you  hear  of  some  of  it  at 
the  Federal  level,  lilce  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  and  a  few  others.  But  by  and  large, 
that  part  of  it  that  has  become  visible  has 
been  in  local  government. 

The  real  answer  is,  In  my  opinion,  for  these 
local  governments  to  perform  better.  And 
that  must  come  from  the  education  of  their 
citizens — better  information  and  participa- 
tion. 

And  I  think,  among  other  things,  we  have 
got  to  make  the  words  "patriotism,"  "sacri- 
fice," "citizenship"— these  terms — mean 
more,  as  they  once  did. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  any  Fourth  of  July 
orator  who  didn't  get  up  and  talk  at)out  at 
least  the  CivU  War  and  the  Revolutionary 
War — as  we  used  to  say,  "Pull  a  few  feathers 
out  of  the  eagle's  tail" — we  didn't  think  any- 
thing of  him. 

Now,  today,  you  are  considered  sort  of  a 
square  if  you  say  that  we  ought  to  talk  about 
patriotic  instincts.  And  this  Is  part  of  what 
I  am  talking  about — the  softening  of  the 
character  of  the  individual,  which  means  in 
the  long  run  the  softening  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  got  to  be  tougher  with  ourselves. 

Question.  The  Federal  Government  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  Involved  in  activities 
that  pertain  to  local  problems.  Do  you  feel 
that  citizens  can  really  solve  their  problems 
if  they  show  more  initiative  at  the  conmiu- 
nity  level? 

Answer.  Let  me  say  this:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  get  any  revenue  that  doesn't 
come  from  the  localities.  It  gets  its  money 
from  taxes. 

Now,  they  do  get  a  little  more  by  printing 
a  little  money  and  through  their  borrowing 
capacity  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  by  and  large,  the  money 
Washington  gets,  it  takes  away  from  us. 

Why  do  they  know  more  about  local  prob- 
lems than  we  do  ourselves?  Let's  take  a 
little  town  like  this  one — Gettysburg.  Why 
does  the  Federal  Government  have  greater 
wisdom  in  finding  solutions  for  its  problems 
than  the  people  living  here? 

I  think  it's  a  false  assumption  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  United  States  Is  centered  in 
Washington.  And  I  think  it  is  on  that  as- 
sumption that  we  are  so  ready  to  give  up  our 
own  responsibilities  and  powers  of  decision. 
Let  the  money  go  there,  and  then  some  of  it 
win  come  back  to  us  under  schemes  and 
plans  and  programs  that  the  bureaucrats  say 
are  proper  and  Justified. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  local  pride. 
Oxu-  schools  and  the  private  local  organiza- 
tions that  we  have  should  indoctrinate  our 
people  by  stressing  local  pride  and  local  re- 
sponsibility and  authority.  In  the  long  run 
I  simply  don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  malce 
lavTS  centrally  that  can  completely  and  wisely 
govern  a  nation  as  big  as  oiu-s. 

The  conditions  In  the  State  of  Washington 
are  very  different  from  conditions  in  Flor- 
ida. All  across  the  way,  when  you  go  to 
the  desert,  the  mountains  or  the  agricultural 
regions  or  the  great  industrial  centers,  con- 


ditions are  different.  I  Just  dont  believe  that 
we  should  have  laws  that  asstune  complete 
conformity  across  the  board. 

Question.  One  of  our  great  American  prin- 
ciples is  free  collective  bargaining,  is  the 
Federal  Government  moving  too  deeply  into 
labor-management   relations? 

Answer.  Well,  they  give  guidelines,  and 
I  think  that  governing  our  economy  by  guide- 
lines Is  false  and  bad.  I  believe  that  when 
the  Federal  Government  throvra  its  whole 
weight,  Its  political  weight,  and  every  kind 
of  influence  it  can  bring  to  bear  to  dictate 
the  prices  of  this  country,  it  Is  going  outside 
its  province. 

I  do  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
right  to  call  attention  to  such  things  as 
wage-price  spirals,  the  danger  of  inflation 
and  the  risks  that  we  run  with  an  inflation 
trend.  All  of  that  kind  of  thing  is  perfectly 
proper,  but  it  should  be  done  In  terms  of  dia- 
log or  deljate.  When  they  definitely  inter- 
vene In  these  things  with  a  so-called 
constitutional  responsibility,  then  I  think  it 
is  wrong,  very  wrong. 

Question.  There  seems  to  t>e  quite  a  wide- 
spread  feeling  now  that  Uncle  Sam  has  to 
keep  things  booming.  Is  this  one  of  the 
Jobs   of   government? 

Answer.  The  Government  should  keep 
political  and  economic  conditions  in  thla 
country  so  that  every  man  feels  free  to  ful- 
fill his  own  ambitions  as  long  as  he  doesn't 
trample  on  the  similar  rights  of  others  or 
ignore  his  obligations  as  a  citizen. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  effort  to  keep  a 
boom  going  when  maybe  a  boom  is  not 
called  for  always,  this  is  a  matter  of  a  few 
people  saying  they  know  better  what  is  good 
for  all  of  us  than  we  do  otu-selves. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  criticizing  the 
need  for  national  decisions  affecting  our  cur- 
rency, the  value  of  our  dollar,  protecting  it 
abroad  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  All  these  things 
have  to  be  done  because  no  Individual  can 
do  them.  But  I  think  they  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  greatest  concern  for  the  mass  of 
economic  opinion — plain  commonsense. 

I  don't  think  we  should  follow  any  one 
school  of  thought.  We  should  strive  here 
and  see  what  every  professional  believes 
about  these  things.  I  flatly  disagree  with 
all  those  economists  who  say  that  It  should 
be  a  deliberate  policy  of  Government  to  have 
unbalanced  budgets,  that  we  need  to  spend 
more  money  In  the  economy  through  the 
Federal  Government  than  we  take  in.  In 
the  long  run.  this  Is  a  certain  route  to  in- 
flation. Creeping  Inflation,  you  see,  has  a 
tendency  finally  to  become  galloping  infla- 
tion.   That's  the  thing  we  should  remember. 

We  have  never  had  experience  with  a  com- 
pletely "out-of-hand"  Inflation,  even  though 
I  believe  that  In  the  7  years  from  1945  to 
1952,  the  cost  of  living  went  up  about  47 
percent.  That  was  quite  a  heavy  rise.  And 
we  seem  to  have  a  little  bit  now  right  along 
that  line. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  should  be 
to  sustain  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

One  reason  Is  that  we  have  become  very 
dep>endent  in  our  economy  on  pensions,  in- 
surance pwDllcies,  on  savings  deposits,  on  the 
purchase  of  Government  bonds,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  constantly  to  find 
that  when  we  put  money  into  bonds,  insur- 
ance ix)licies,  savings  banks  and  so  on,  we 
are  going  to  get  back  in  our  old  age  only 
half  of  what  we  put  in,  sooner  or  later  there 
is  going  to  be  a  loss  of  confidence.  And  this 
is  going  to  bring  about  a  disastrous  situation. 
You  Just  can't  do  that. 

Someone  told  me,  although  I  never  looked 
it  up,  that  everybody  who  bought  E  bonds 
in  World  War  n  was  told  he  was  going  to  get 
back  $1,000  for  whatever  he  put  in — $750, 
I  think — that  this  was  a  very  fine  Investment. 
Well,  I  was  told  that  no  one  got  back.  In 
real  purchasing  power,  as  much  as  he  put 
in.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  Government 
fooling  its  people. 


Question.  Well.  General,  what  do  you  think 
u?he  wuest  economic  policy  right  now?  We 
11/ had  an  unbalanced  budget  and  we 
S^J^nt  seemed  to  have  had  much  Inflatlor. 
*^lSwer  AS  a  matter  of  fact,  we  seem  to  be 
m^ustained  rise  In  economic  productivity 
^H  eeneral  prosperity  that  has  lasted  longer 
??i^lS  any  similar  period  In  our  history. 
cTome  are  saying  It  is  because  of  our  policies 
nfTeducIng  taxes.  Well,  this  Is  just  wonder- 
fJ^cenlfor  this:  If  it  is  true,  why  dont  we 
SuceTaxes'to  zero?  So  if  you  reduce  this 
aSSent  to  the  absurd,  you  begin  to  say 
SSSvhere  along  the  line.  "There  must  be  a 

P'SVher'Vhing.  why  In  the  first  place  did 
ta^Svetogosoveryhigh?  Why  did  our 
deb?  have  to  get  so  big?  The  costs  of  IJe 
V^  of  course,  are  one  great  answer.  And 
The 'fact  Is  that  even  during  the  war,  our 
nrices  went  up  rapidly.  In  spite  of  OPA  and 
an  of  Its  activities.  Not  only  did  you  have 
black  markets  here  and  there,  but  the  second 
vou  took  all  those  controls  off.  you  found  out 
what  your  dollar  would  really  purchase. 

What  we  have  to  watch  out  for  in  corning 
veaxs  is  some  very  real  Inflation.     Certainly, 
unless  our  productivity  grows  continuously 
at  a  rate  that  is  exceptionally  rapid,  we  are 
bound  to  have— with  the  supply  of  money 
becoming  more  and  more  excessive— we  are 
bound  to  have  Inflation. 
Question.  And  the  unbalanced  budget? 
Answer     Well,    I    think    an    unbalanced 
budget  also  hurts  us  a  bit  abroad.     While  we 
now  have  this  Imbalance  of  payments    a  lot 
of  countries  still  believe  we  are  capable  of 
paying  our  debts.     Therefore,  they  have  f a  th 
in  the  dollar.     This  Is  an  International  f  a  th 
that  is  distinguished  from  our  dop^estic  faith 
in  the  dollar.     If  others  lose  faith  and  begin 
to  cash  their  dollars,  goodness  knows  what 
would  happen. 

Question.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  we 
need  a  more  guarded  policy  toward  protect- 
ing the  value  of  the  dollar  than  we  have? 
Answer.  I  think  this:  Whenever  you  have 
got  high  costs  of  government— and  remem- 
ber oxn-  costs  are  not  all  reflected  In  Just  our 
administrative  budget  alone,  there  are  trust 
funds  and  so  on-cash  expenditures  are  on 
the  order  of  $120  bUlion— we  should  take  up 
the  domestic  problems  in  cautious  steps 
insofar  as  new  Government  prograins  are 
concerned.  If  we  Initiate  a  vast  number  of 
programs  that  make  the  expenses  go  up  and 
up.  outside  of  our  great  defense  costs,  then 
we  are  asking  for  trouble. 

Question.  In  other  words.  Federal  Govern- 
ment   activities    have    proliferated    out    of 
proportion  to  ovu-  real  needs? 
Answer.  That's  right.    That's  exactly  what 

I  mean.  ^    ,   x,.  i.  **,- 

Question.  General,  do  you  feel  that  the 
American  people,  the  people  at  large,  really 
want  a  paternalistic  government? 

Answer.  No,  I  think  If  you  put  It  in  those 
terms  they  would  say  "no."  But  everybody 
who  gets  something  out  of  It,  well,  he  says^ 
"Everybody  should  be  curtailed  except  me. 

For  example,  when  I  was  President  I  once 
went  down  before  several  thousand  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
And  I  told  them,  "Look,  the  Job  for  which 
you  were  set  up  was  not  only  a  necessary  one, 
the  idea  was  a  good  one.  and  you  were  given 
money  at  2  percent.  Out  of  the  Treasury 
you  borrowed  this  money  at  2  percent." 

By  that  time,  95  percent  or  more  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  had  been  elec- 
trified. I  told  them:  "Today  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourselves  to  take  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  at  2  percent 
that  we  have  to  pay  4Vi  for.  This  Just 
doesn't  make  sense." 

Well,  they  listened,  and  they  were  polite. 
I  got  polite  applause  because  I  came  down  to 
see  them  and  because  of  my  office.  But  the 
next  day,  an  opposing  political  figxure  got  up 
and  suggested  that  If  anyone  came  into  their 


areas  to  propose  that  they  should  lose  their 
2  percent  money  they  ought  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  region  with  beer  bottles. 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  to  my 
mind  makes  no  sense.  And  the  REA  today 
needs  2  percent  money  just  about  like  a  dog 
needs  a  new  flea.  I  don't  see  how  anyone 
can  defend  It  except  as  a  way  to  keep  some 
votes  on  his  side. 

Question.  General,    In    yoiu-    forthcoming 
book,    "The    White    House    Years:    Waging 
Peace,"  at  several  points  you  mentioned  the 
farm  economy  of  this  country. 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  can  ever  get  the 
American  farm  economy  back  on  a  free- 
market  basis? 

Answer.  Well,  of  course,  I  took  as  my  pur- 
pose in  my  8  years  as  President,  not  to  do 
anything  so  abruptly  that  farmers  would  be 
ruined  But  I  found  this  from  men  experi- 
enced In  this  thing:  The  big  farmer,  the 
fellow  who  went  into  commercial  farming  on 
a  big  basis,  was  getting  rich  under  our  farm 
policies.  I  knew  at  least  one  such  farmer  In- 
timately. And  he  told  me  what  he  had  done 
and  how  he  made  himself  a  few  mUllon 
dollars.  „   .. 

But  the  little  farmer,  for  whom  all  these 
things  are  presvunably  established,  has  been 
helped  very  little.  He  doesnt  sell  very  much. 
What  is  the  use  of  his  going  and  selling  a  few 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat  or  a  few  bushels  of 
com?  ,        ^  _ 

He  consumes  many  of  the  things  he  grows 
on  his  farm.  And  then,  he  sells  a  few  head 
of  livestock  that  are  fed  from  It.  And  there 
is  very  little  that  the  program  does  for  this 
fellow;  he  has  to  secure  an  additional  part- 
time  Job.  ,      _        ...       ,, 

What  we  tried  to  do  was  this:  To  get  poli- 
cies that  would  work  gradually  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  these  programs  except  on 
the  basis  of  Insurance  against  great  disaster, 
because  we  found  that  the  big  commercial 
farms  were  profitable  and  the  little  fellow 
profited  little. 

As  long  as  the  little  farm  Is  no  longer 
profitable  except  when  run  on  a  part-time 
or  a  garden  basiss  as  in  New  Jersey,  well.  then, 
if  we  try  to  keep  that  kind  of  program  going 
forever  Just  by  Federal  handouts,  then  we  are 
Indeed  foolish. 

We  have  to  bring  farming  back  gradually 
to  dependence  upon  a  free  market.  If  we 
don't,  we  win  have  an  unbalanced  economy, 
because  we  dont  need  that  many  men  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  today  for  lis. 

If  we  insist  on  keeping  them  there  jiist 
on  subsidy,  I  think  we  are  being  foolish 

We  have  gotten  so  used  to  the  Idea  that 
when  you  get  Into  trouble  economically, 
either  by  class  or  by  area,  you  Just  run  to 
the  Government  and  get  a  new  law. 

I  would  say  that  the  more  we  can  reduce 
Federal  subsidies  and  use  them  only  where 
we  have  national  human  problems  that  can't 
be  solved  completely  locally,  the  better  off 
weni    be.    We    have    gone    overboard    with 

subsidies.  ...^  ^  ».     • 

Question.  General,  do  you  feel  that  busi- 
nessmen can  help  to  reeducate  people  to  the 
economic  realities  you  have  discussed  here? 
To  the  realization  of  the  choices  Americans 
must  make  to  keep  oxir  freedoms? 

Answer.  Of  course.  But  the  business- 
man, when  he  sees  everything  booming, 
often  says,  "Maybe  we  should  just  let  things 

alone." 

Remember  this:  No  longer  are  as  many 
businesses  owned  by  a  family  or  is  there  as 
much  ownership  management.  We  have  a 
professional  managerial  class  now  that  is  in  a 
position  of  great  infiuence  for  a  short  time. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  looking  down  the 
road  at  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  busi- 
ness, they  tend  to  take  the  short  view,  may- 
be looking  at  when  they  can  cash  their  stock 
options  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  are  more 
interested  In  the  short  term  than  they  are 
In  the  long  term. 


We  have  talked  about  human  nature.  It 
seems  that  most  of  us  prefer  a  bird  in  the 
band  rather  than  several  In  the  bush. 

Are  we  not  more  Interested  In  the  present 
dollar,  the  one  that  is  now  given  us,  then 
we  are  In  the  hope  and  expectation  and  the 
planning  of  a  better  climate  In  the  future 
to  earn  more  dollars  for  the  Increased  popu- 
lation we  are  boxxnd  to  have? 

Now,  the  businessman  Is  less  concerned 
about  the  future  that  if  he  and  his  family 
owned  the  business  like  they  did  before  the 
times  of  the  heavy  death  taxes  and  Income 
taxes.  It  was  then  possible  to  pass  busi- 
nesses along  pretty  well. 

Now.  I  believe  in  the  graduated  income  tax. 
And  I  believe  in  reasonable  death  duties. 
But  I  do  think  that  this  has  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  short-term  rather  than  long-term 
ambitions. 

Question.  General,  do  you  think  it  Is 
feasible  for  some  of  the  money-gathering 
and  spending  power  of  this  country  to  be 
returned  from  Washington  to  the  States  and 
localities? 

Answer.  I'd  like  to,  but  let  me  tell  you  of 
one  Instance  when  I  was  in  the  White  House. 
I  had  worked  on  this  idea  and  talked  to  the 
Governors  about  it.  We  set  up  a  plan  un- 
der which  we  were  going  to  give  back  one 
or  two  functions  to  the  States,  and  had  a 
particular  tax  we  were  going  to  give  back  to 
them. 

Finally,  a  little  group  of  Governors  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Look.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  fine  idea;  we  will  take  it  on,  except  for 
this:  Don't  reduce  that  tax.  Jxist  give  it 
back  to  \is  In  our  proper  share." 
I  said,  "Why?" 

They  said,  "We  don't  want  the  burden  of 
going  and  asking  for  taxes  from  our  own 
people."  _  ^ 

You  see,  they  found  that  If  the  Federal 
Government  would  give  them  the  money, 
this  was  easy  for  them.  This  is  another  rea- 
son why  we  have  this  corostant  magnet  of 
Washington  drawing  in.  not  only  money,  but 
responsibility.     And,  finally,  authority. 

Question.  General,  do  you  see  your  admin- 
istration—in  retrospect— as  Just  a  brief  re- 
spite in  the  march  toward  more  Federal  in- 
volvement in  people's  lives? 

Answer.  Well.  I'll  tell  you.  a  "respite"  is 
the  way  you'd  have  to  look  at  it  now.  I  des- 
perately tried  to  do  this :  To  give  the  United 
States  a  chance  to  think,  to  take  a  look  and 
see  that  there  were  different  economic  and 
governmental  philosophies.  You  see,  no  one 
denies  that  there  are  problems.  But  it  is 
Just  irresponsible  to  take  money,  give  It  to 
Washington  and  say  that  solves  that  one. 

When  the  time  comes  that  we  In  the 
United  States  cease  to  think  of  the  individ- 
ual as  the  most  Important  factor  in  our 
whole  governmental  system,  then  we  ste 
going  down  the  road  of  one-party  govern- 
ment and  centralized   government. 

In  my  case,  I  said,  "Look,  let's  read  the 
Constitution,"  and  I  talked  to  my  Cabinet 
very  seriously  on  this,  "It  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  courage  to  avoid  doing  some  of  the 
things  that  have  seemed  so  popular  In  the 
past.  Let  us  try  to  get  back  to  the  proper 
division  of  powers,  between  the  Legislature 
and  the  President  and  all  the  rest.  Let  us 
get  back  and  look  at  the  patterns  given  us 
by  the  Constitution  for  dispersing  power. 
first  geographically  through  the  States  and 
functionally  among  the  judiciary,  legisla- 
tive, and  the  executive." 

I  think  a  lot  of  things  have  been  happen- 
ing We  have  got  too  many  and  too  powerful 
regxUatory  conunlssions  that  really  have 
Judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  powers. 
And  I  think  it  is  bad  unless  they  are  properly 
controlled  and  made  definitely  responsible 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President.  ,  ^  ■ 
The  effort  of  my  administration,  I  should 
say  was  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  self- 
rell'anoe  and  self-confidence  among  the  peo- 
ple to  encourage  them  to  make  more  of  their 
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declslcfixs.    I  wanted  localities  and  States  to 

so  that  we  mlgbt  halt  the  trend 

centralization  that  I  thought  to  be 
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»urse,  for   6   of  my  8  years   In  the 

;ncy,  Oongress  was  controlled  by  the 

It  was  a  difficult  situation.     I 

lo  many  things  by  persuasion  because 

fields  there  wasn't  any  great  pollt- 

a^vantage  to  be  gained  by  the  opposl- 

And  so  I  had  to  use  x)ersuasion.     It 

have  been   crazy  for  me   to  get  up 

the  methods  of  a  general  running 

or  a  President  with  a  large  majority 

Congress. 

the  fact  Is  we  continued  to  try  to  give 

and  localities  larger  responsibill- 

In  one  thing  for  which  I  guess  I  was 

personally  responsible — the  highway 

program — it   took   me   a   long 

persuade  Congress,  but  we  finally  got 

^eat  Interstate  S3rstem  of  roads.    I  felt 

about  the  matter,  partly  because  I 

^jpen  the  great  autobahns  of  Germany. 

had  to  settle  for  90  percent  Federal 

and  only  10  percent  of  State  funds. 

that  was  really  \inf air.     I  thought 

it  the  very  least  It  should  have  been 

At  first  I  wanted  them  to  be  paid  for 

I  oil  basis,  but  I  was  persuaded  that  tolls 

impractical. 

we  got  the  money  by  a  tax  on 

.  oil,  and  so  on.    But  I  woiild  really 

sreferred  to  have  made  them  toll  roads 

ts  they  paid  for  themselves,  abolished 
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highways  tu-e  not  paid  for  yet.    Our 

vaa  to  get  them  built  In  10  years,  paid 

years,  because  I  was  certain  that  by 

we  got  them  built,  we  would  need 

more. 

,  I  think  the  building  of  those 

systems  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 

g^eat  increase  In  automobile  sale. 

In  all  these  various  activities,  local 
respo^iblUty  usually  provides  the  best  solu- 
tion, 


Statemeat  of  Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  TbE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  October  22, 1965 


.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
unf o -tunately  there  continues  to  be  a 
mistiken  impression  botli  here  and 
abroid,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Amepcan  intellectual  community  op- 
President  Johnson's  policy  con- 
Vietnam. 


IJelieve  this  to  be  a  wholly  false  im- 
,  and  one  which  needs  correct- 
As  evidence,  I  cite  an   eloquent 
of  support  for  this  Nation's 
present  policy  in  Vietnam,  issued  by  the 
of  Freedom  House  in  New  York 
weeks  ago. 

statement  has  been  endorsed  by 
than  130  distingtdshed  members  of 
American  academic  community, 
eminent  scholars  and  intellectuals 
.  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  Yale  and  Dr. 
Bell  of  Columbia  University  and 
age  Keeton,  dean  of  the  University 
;xas  Law  School,  have  aflSxed  their 
sign;  itures  to  this  endorsement  of  the  ad 
ministration's  effort  to  help  the  South 
Vietfamese  people  preserve  their  free- 
dom 
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I  think  it  Important  that  all  Members 
of  this  body  and  every  concerned  citizen 
in  the  Nation  be  aware  of  this  state- 
ment, and  I  am  happy  to  offer  a  press 
release  describing  It  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record : 

New  York,  August  23. — More  than  130 
members  of  the  American  academic  com- 
munity have  publicly  backed  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  GSovernment  in  South  Vietnam. 
Their  action  was  taken  in  endorsing  a  Free- 
dom House  statement,  which  declares  that 
the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  "de- 
serves the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
American  people." 

Faculty  members  at  70  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  other  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
ctalon  in  the  United  States  are  among  those 
expressing  their  agreement.  Although  a 
majority  are  in  the  fields  of  political  science 
and  international  relations,  the  group  In- 
cludes scholars  from  a  wide  range  of 
academic  disciplines.  A  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Cornell  University,  however,  with- 
held his  signature  although  he  agreed  with 
the  statement  and  has  "written  various  pub- 
lic officials  to  this  effect. "  He  expressed  the 
feeling  that  "It  is  inappropriate  for  individ- 
uals with  expertise  In  one  field  to  use  their 
position  to  attempt  to  Influence  the  public." 

The  endorsements  are  in  response  to  a  let- 
ter mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  persons  in 
academic  life  by  Leo  Cheme.  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  House  Executive  Committee. 
Writing  on  behalf  of  Freedom  House,  Mr. 
Cheme  declared:  "Too  long,  we  feel,  those 
with  opposing  views  have  been  left  a  clear 
field  to  present  themselves  to  the  world  as 
the  single  voice  of  American  Intellectuals." 

In  addition  to  the  faculty  members,  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life  have 
written  to  declare  their  agreement  with  the 
Freedom  Hotise  statement  on  Vietnam.  Most 
of  them  backed  up  their  declaration  with  a 
contribution  to  permit  the  statement  to  be 
disseminated  more  widely.  They  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  the  view  that  if  the  "aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam — disguised  as 
a  'war  of  liberation" — is  not  successfully  re- 
sisted, more  aggression  and  perhap>s  even 
larger  scale  war  will  follow." 

The  Freedom  House  statement  included  a 
credo  of  support,  which  declared  that  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  under  present  circum- 
stances would  be  morally  indefensible  and 
that  the  decision  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
world  nations.  At  the  same  time  the  state- 
ment noted  that  the  United  States  is  "not 
embarked  on  a  military  crusade  against  Com- 
munist nations"  and  that  American  military 
operations  are  "only  part  of  the  substantial 
U.S.  program  to  enlarge  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  future  of  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

The  Freedom  House  effort  to  enlist  support 
for  OUT  Giovemment's  Vietnam  policy  was 
welcomed  by  President  Johnson  in  a  letter 
to  the  organization's  public  affairs  commit- 
tee, dated  July  19.  as  follows: 

"I  believe  your  statement  in  support  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Viet- 
nam reflects  the  strong  opinion  of  most 
Americans.  What  you  say  takes  increased 
importance  from  your  long  and  courageous 
record  of  opposition  to  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

"I  am  gratefiil  for  the  position  stated  in 
your  credo  of  support  and  I  hope  that  others 
who  feel  as  you  do  may  be  willing  to  join 
in  this  expression.  Effective  public  support 
of  our  national  purpose  in  Vietnam  will  has- 
ten the  coming  of  the  peace  which  is  our 
common  purpose  " 

The  members  of  the  academic  community 
who  have  endorsed  the  administration's  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  are  part  of  a  growing  list  of 
faculty  members  who  are  communicating 
their  views  to  Freedom  House.  New  spon- 
sors are  adding  their  names  dally;  the  list 
to  date  is  attached : 


SPONSORS  or  FREEDOM  HOUSE  STATEMENT 

American  International  College:  c.  g, 
Samra. 

The  American  University:  Ernest  S.  Grif, 
flth.  dean,  School  ot  International  Service; 
Loy  W.  Henderson,  director.  Center  for  Dil 
plomacy  and  Foreign  Relations. 

Bowling  Green  State  University:  Emanuel 
Solon,  department  of  chemistry. 

Brandels  University:  Max  Lerner,  profes- 
sor of  American  Civilization. 

Brooklyn  College:  Harry  D.  Gldeonse.  presi- 
dent;  Hyman  Kublin,  department  of  his- 
tory;  Ivan  D.  London,  department  of  psychol- 
ogy. 

Brown  University:  William  T.  Hastings, 
professor  of  English  emeritus. 

Bryn  Mawx  College:  Angellne  H.  Lograsso. 

Carleton  College:  Reginald  D.  Lang,  de- 
partment  of  government  and  International 
relations. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America:  B.  s. 
Browzin. 

Claremont  Graduate  School:  George  S. 
Blair. 

Claremont  Men's  College:  William  S. 
Stokes,  senior  professor  of  comparative  polit- 
ical institutions. 

The  College  of  Idaho:  George  V.  Wolfe, 
professor  of  political  science. 

Columbia  University:  Daniel  Bell,  profes- 
sor of  sociology;  Zbygnlew  Brzezlnskl,  direc- 
tor. Research  Institute  on  Communist  Af- 
fairs; William  K.  Jones,  professor  of  law; 
Willis  L.  M.  Reese,  director,  Parker  School  of 
Foreign  and  Comparative  Law;  Joseph  H. 
Smith,  professor  of  law. 

Cornell  University:  Charles  Ackerman,  de- 
partment of  sociology:  George  H.  Hlldebrand. 
department  of  economics;  Jacob  Wolfowltz, 
department  of  mathematics. 

Dartmouth  College :  John  W.  Masland,  de- 
partment of  government. 

Drew  University:  Will  Herberg. 

Elmhurst  College:  Royal  J.  Schmidt,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  history. 

Falrfleld  University:  John  Norman,  de- 
partment of  history. 

Gallaudet  Qpllege:  Kurt  Beermann,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science. 

George  Washington  University:  Franz 
Michael,  associate  director.  Institute  for 
Slno-Sovlet  Studies. 

Georgetown  University:  James  D.  Atkin- 
son, department  of  goverrunent;  Walter  W. 
Wilkinson,  department  of  history;  Rev.  Ger- 
ard F.  Yates,  S.J.  International  Student  Pro- 
grams. 

Harvard  University :  Robert  Braucher.  pro- 
fessor of  law;  Cary  J.  Priedrlch,  professor  of 
government,  Llttauer  Center;  Morton  H.  Hal- 
perln.  Center  for  International  Affairs; 
George  C.  Homans,  department  of  social  re- 
lations; Samuel  P.  Huntington,  professor  of 
government;  William  L.  Langer,  professor  of 
history:  Harvey  C.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  depart- 
ment of  government;  George  H.  Quester, 
Center  for  International  Affairs;  George  C. 
Shattuck,  Medical  School;  Roland  W.  Thor- 
waldsen.  Center  for  the  Study  of  World 
Religions. 

Hofstra  University:  Robert  A.  Christie; 
John  C.  Moore,  department  of  history. 

Hollins  College:   Victor  Zitta. 

Indiana  University:  Robert  P.  Byrnes,  di- 
rector, Russian  and  East  European  Institute; 
John  E.  Stoner,  department  of  govermnent. 

Lehigh  University:  H.  S.  Braddlck,  depart- 
ment of  international  relations;  Aurie  N. 
Dunlap,  department  of  international  rela- 
tions; A.  Roy  Eckardt,  department  of  re- 
ligion. 

Macalester  College:  Arthur  Upgren,  de- 
partment of  economics. 

Marquette  University:  Arthur  C.  Marlow. 
chairman,  political  science;  Quentin  L. 
Quade,  department  of  political  science;  Eric 
Waldman,  department  of  political  science. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield,  department  of  politi- 


..1  Bclence;  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  department 
'f  iStJcal  science;  Luclan  W.  Pye.  depart- 
ment of  political  science. 
Miami  University:  Dan  N.  Jacobs,  profes- 

"Michi"an"^"*e  university:  Charles  R. 
Adrian  chairman,  department  of  political 
sdence;  Wesley  R.  Fishel,  department  of  po- 
Utlcal  science:  J.  Oliver  Hall,  department  of 

'°NewYor"k  university:  Sidney  Hook,  depart- 
ment of  philosophy;  Frank  N.  Trager,  pro- 
fpc<;or  of  international  affairs. 

Ohio  State  university:  James  A.  Robinson. 

Princeton  University:  Rowland  Egger, 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs;  Brooks  Emeny,  Advisory 
council  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
andlnternational  Affairs;  William  W  Lock" 
wwd,  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs. 

Ripon  College:  William  Fleming,  chair- 
man, department  of  political  science. 

Rutgers— The  State  University:  Donald  G. 
Herzberg,  executive  director,  the  Eagleton 
Institute  of  Politics. 

Sacramento  State  College:  George  Tok- 
makoff,  department  of  history. 

St.  Louis  University:  Francis  J.  Corley,  de- 
partment of  history.  ^  „„♦„„„„+ 

smith  College:   M.  Salvadorl.  department 


Southern  Illinois  University:  William 
Goodman,  chairman,  faculty  of  government. 
Stanford  University:  Stefan  T.  Possony, 
director,  International  political  studies  pro- 
gram, Hoover  Institution.  „,„„,„ 
State  College,  Shlppensburg.  Pa.:  Benjamin 
Nlspel,  dean  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  University:  Daniel  RusseU, 
professor  emeritus  of  sociology. 

Texas  Christian  University:  Charles  W. 
Procter,  department  of  government. 

Texas  Western  College:  S.  D.  Myres.  de- 
partment of  government;  Roland  I.  Perusse. 
department  of  government. 

Tulane  University:  Henry  L.  Mason,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 

University  of  Bridgeport:  Victor  E.  Munlec; 
Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef,  department  of 
political  science.  .„,/-, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley:  Eric  c. 
Bellquist,  department  of  political  science; 
Joseph  P.  Harris,  department  of  poUUcal 
science;  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  director,  in- 
stitute of  international  studies;  Frederick  C. 
Mosher.  department  of  political  science;  Wil- 
liam Petersen,  department  of  sociology;  Rob- 
ert A.  Scalapino.  department  of  political  sci- 
ence; Raymond  J.  Sontag.  department  of  his- 
tory; Aaron  Wildavsky,  department  of  polltl- 
c^  scicricc 

University    of     California,    Los    Angeles: 
J.  A.  C.  Grant;  Robert  G.  Neumann,  depart- 
ment of  political  science. 
University  of  Chicago:  Morton  A.  Kaplan. 
University  of  Cincinnati:   Paul  F.  Power. 
department  of  political  science. 

University  of  Colorado:  James  L.  Busey, 
department  of  political  science;  Edward  J. 
Rozek,  department  of  political  science. 

University  of  Connecticut:  Arthur  Bron- 
well,  dean  of  engineering. 

University  of  Maryland:  Walter  Darnell 
Jacobs,  department  of  government  and 
politics. 

University  of  Michigan:  Russell  Fifleld,  de- 
partment of  political  science. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Carl  A.  Auer- 
bach,  professor  of  law;  Harold  C.  Deutsch. 
chairman,  department  of  history;  Samuel 
Krislov;  C.  H.  McLaughlin,  department  of 
political  science;  Arnold  M.  Rose,  professor 
of  sociology. 
University  of  Montana:  Thomas  Payne. 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  William  R. 
Kintner,  deputy  director.  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute:  Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  di- 
rector. Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Daniel  S.  Chee- 
ver,  graduate  school  of  public  and  interna- 


tional affairs;  John  O.  Hall,  director,  over- 
seas programs,  graduate  school  at  public 
and  International  affairs;  Donald  C.  Stone, 
dean,  graduate  school  of  pubUc  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

University  of  Richmond:  Spencer  D.  Al- 
bright. _, 

University  of  South  Carolina:  Robert  W. 
Poster,  professor  of  law;  James  E.  Larson, 
professor  of  political  science. 

University  of  Tennessee:  Douglas  Carlisle, 
department  of   political   science. 

University  of  Texas:  Page  Keeton,  dean, 
school  of  law. 

University  of  Washington :  Imre  ^oba,  Par 
Eastern  and  Russian  Institute;  Karl  A.  Witt- 

fogel-  „    ^,     ,. 

Upper  Iowa  University:  Charles  B.  Clark. 
Utah  State  University:  Jay  M.  Bagley.  civil 
engineering    department;    Carlton    Culmsee 
dean,  college  of  humanities  and  arts;  Elliot 
Rich,    civil    engineering    department. 

Wabash  College:  George  A.  Lipsky.  polit- 
ical science  and  geography  department; 
Warren  W.  Shearer,  economics  department. 
Western  Washington  State  College:  Man- 
fred C.  Vernon,  department  of  political 
science. 

Yale  University:  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  pro- 
fessor of  law;  Walter  R.  Sharp,  professor 
emeritus  of  international  relations;  Alexan- 
der von  Graevenitz,  department  of  micro- 
biology. 

Yeshlva  University:  Joseph  Dunner;  Ro- 
man Vlshnlac,  professor  of  biology. 

Additional  listings:  Robert  A.  Goldwin, 
director  Public  Affairs  Conference  Center, 
University  of  Chicago;  William  V.  O'Brien, 
chairman.  Institute  of  World  Polity.  George- 
town University;  Robert  Sobel,  Department 
of  History,  Hofstra  University. 


Court  who  was  there  when  Reed  was  ap- 
pointed Is  Hugo  Black.  Justice  Black  was 
the  first  appointed  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.     Reed  was  the  second. 

Reed  was  a  counsel  for  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers  Cooperative  Association  when  James 
C.  Stone,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hoover  Farm 
Board,  brought  him  to  Washington  in  1929. 
Stone  was  a  former  president  of  the  co-op. 
Planning  to  stay  only  a  year,  the  Reeds  rent- 
ed an  apartment  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
They  still  occupy  It. 

In  1932  Reed  became  General  Counsel  for 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Roosevelt  made  him  Solicitor  General,  in 
which  post  he  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  behalf  of  much  of  the  New  Deal  s 
controversial  legislation. 

When  he  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Jan- 
uary 31.  1938,  the  atmosphere  still  was  tciise 
as  a  result  of  Roosevelt's  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  "pack"  the  Court.  Before  he  re- 
tired 19  ySars  later.  Reed  had  gravitated  to 
the  Court's  conservative  wing. 


Jack  Beidler  Interviewed  on  Dirksen 
Amendment 


Justice  Reed  Turns  80 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  89th  Congress  convened, 
Justice  Stanley  F.  Reed  celebrated  his 
birthday  In  Washington  on  January  29  of 
tfiis  year.  I  remember  that  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  c^  January  30  had 
an  article  about  Justice  Reed,  who  came 
to  Washington  from  Kentucky  35  years 
ago  and  served  27  years  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  Justice  Reed  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Justice  Reed  Turns  80  in  Washington 
Washington. — Stanley  F.  Reed,  who  came 
to  Washington  from  Kentucky  35  years  ago 
to  spend  12  months,  yesterday  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  and  his  27  years  as  an  asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  a 
reception  In  the  Court. 

The  Justice  and  Mrs.  Reed,  who  still  main- 
tain their  farm  near  Maysville,  Ky..  received 
other  members  of  the  Court,  Cabinet  officers, 
and  other  high-ranking  government  officials 
from  5  to  7. 

It  Is  8  years  since  Reed  retired  from  active 
service  on  the  bench,  but  during  that  time 
he  has  been  on  call  for  special  Judicial  as- 
signments.   The    only    Justice    still    on    the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  battle  over  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  reapportionment  amendment. 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  getting  to 
know  Mr.  Jack  Beidler,  legislative  diiec- 
tor  of  the  Industrial  Union  Department 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  He  was  a  constant 
source  of  information,  sound  judgment 
and  assistance  to  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed the  rotten -borough  amendment. 
The  entire  labor  movement  can  be  proud 
of  the  effective  role  he  played  in  helping 
to  defeat  that  proposal. 

On  September  12,  Mr.  Beidler  was  in- 
terviewed on  a  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem news  conference.  In  that  broadcast. 
Mr.  Beidler  clearly  and  forcefully  ex- 
pressed the  reasons  he  opposed  all  efforts 
to  dilute  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man. 
one-vote  decisions.  In  so  doing  he 
showed  why  all  of  us  were  proud  to.  be 
associated  with  him  in  this  fight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of  this  news  conference  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Labor  News  Conference.  Mutval 
Broadcasting  System 
Subject:  One  man,  one  vote — Basic  democ- 

racv. 

Guest:  Jack  Beidler.  legislative  director. 
AFL-CIO's   Industrial    union   department. 

Panel-  E.  W.  Kenworthy.  the  New  York 
Times;  Cecil  Holland,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Welcome  to  another  edition 
of  Labor  News  Conference,  a  public  affairs 
prtxluctlon  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News 
Conference  brings  together  leading  AFL-CIO 
representatives  and  ranking  members  of  the 
press  Today's  guest  is  Jack  Beidler.  legis- 
lative director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  industrial 
union  department. 
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Mo6t|Amerlcans  take  It  for  granted  that,  as 
citizens,  they  each  have  an  equal 
the  affairs  of  their  State's  govern- 
That,  of  course.  Is  what  the  Constl- 
of   the   United   States   provides   and 
ees.    But  for  generations,  that  prln- 
democracy  has  been  ignored  by  many 
gislatures  in  apportioning  legislative 
As  a  result,  one  or  both  Houses  are 
lomlnated    by    representatives    and 
who  reflect  the  interests  of  only  a 
roportlon  of  the  citizens.     The  U.S. 
Court  has  ordered  an  end  to  that 
with  Its  historic  one-man.  one-vote 
Some  States  have  complied  vol- 
have  compiled  under  Court 
nd  In  others,  the  principle  of  ma- 
remains  meaningless.    At  the  same 
have  been  continuing  efforts  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision.     The 
Tifldely  publicized   of  these   is  known 
Dirksen  amendment.     Although   re- 
rejected  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator 
s  proposal  remains  a  live  issue  in 
and  therefore,   a  threat  to  every 
right  to  an  equal  voice  in  his  State's 
Organized  labor  has  long  been 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  fair  appor- 
of  State  legislatures.    Here  to  ques- 
Beidler  about  the  AFL-CIO's  posi- 
one  man,  one  vote — the  effects 
State    legislatures — and 
views  efforts  now  underway  to  strike 
constitutional  guarantee  are  E.  W. 
of   the   New   York    Times,   and 
Aolland,  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Tour  moderator,  Harry  W.  Flannery. 
Qow,  Mr.  Holland.  I  believe  you  have 

question? 

loLLAND.  Well,  Just  as  a  starter,  Mr. 

would  you  spell  out  in  more  detail 

libor    is    so    opposed    to    the    Dirksen 

?     What    Is    labor's    interest,    If 

this  Issue? 

Jetoleb.  Well,  as  I'm  siire  you  know, 

<  pposed  to  the  amendment  proposed 

Everett  Ddiksen,  Republican,  of 

generally,  on  the  grounds  that  we 

1  he  U.S.  Supreme  Coiurt  is  right — that 

man,   one-vote   principle    is   right. 

what  you  are  asking  is,  do  we  have 

interest  In  this,  and  we  do  have  a 

interest  In  it.     We  feel  the  State  legls- 

belng  badly  malapportioned,  misrep- 

the    needs    of    the    people    of    their 

We  are  interested  in  a  great  variety 

1  legislation  and  we  have  found  that 

States,  social   legislation  often   goes 

he  drain,  solely,  because  the  legisla- 

ndalapportloned. 

for  example,  on  March  2  of  this  year, 

State  of  Missoiiri,  an   attempt  was 

pass  a  minimum  wage  bill  setting  a 

ly  minimum  wage  for  certain  workers 

State — that's  25  cents  below  the  Fed- 

nlmum  wage.    That  bill  was  defeated 

State  house  of  representatives  by  a 

68  to  83.     But  the  68  who  were  on  the 

;lde  of  that  vote  represented  2.600,000 

while  the  83,  a  majority  in  the  State 

represented  only  1.300,000  people — less 

of  the  people  of  the  State.     So.  we 

y  strongly  that  the  needs  of  the  peo- 

not  met  by  unrepresentative  leglsla- 

The  Missouri  example  is  Just  one  of 

similar    instances    in    a    number    of 

but  it  illustrates  the  point. 
Kenwortht.  Mr.    Beidler.    obviously, 
constituencies  have  had  a  long- 
^ievance    on    malapportionment — but 
has  been  made  that  with  one- 
vote  apportionment  the  rural  con- 
would  also  have  probably  a  Justi- 
^ievance  because   they  would  be  so 
outvoted.    Now  there  have  been  three 
that  have  had  one  session  now 
Supreme  Court  ruling  of  July  1964 — 
Michigan,    and    Delaware.     Now, 
happened  in  those  three  sessions? 
been  legislation  that  in  any  way 
ntaged  the  rural  constituencies? 
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Mr.  Beidlze.  Well,  of  course,  I  haven't  been 
In  those  States,  but  It  did  occiu*  to  me  to 
Inquire  as  to  what  had  happened  In  one  of 
the  States  you  mentioned — Michigan.  The 
information  I  received  was  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  farm  groups  In  the  rural  areas 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  feel  that  this  has 
been  one  of  the  more  beneficial  legislative 
sessions  for  them,  and  that  they  have  had 
no  cause  for  complaint  as  a  result  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  beina  applied 
to  their  State's  legislature. 

Mr.  Kenworthy.  That  is.  you're  saying,  Mr. 
Beidler.  that  there  has  been  no  kind  of  ret- 
ribution on  the  part  of  the  urban  represent- 
atives  against   the   rural   counties? 

Mr.  Beidler.  That's  right,  Mr.  Kenworthy — 
no  retribution. 

Mr.  Hoi-LAND.  Mr.  Beidler.  the  Dirksen  bill 
was  defeated  a  few  weeics  ago  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote.  I  believe,  of  57  to  39 — it  fell  short 
of  the  constitutional  requirement  on  an 
amendment — it's  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  What  is  going  to 
be  the  fate  of  this  bill  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Beidler.  Well,  when  you  say  "this  ses- 
sion," you  mean,  in  effect,  this  year,  for  all 
practical  piu-poses.  This  Is  now  the  second 
go-round  for  it  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  was  rejected  the  first  time  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  8,  and  Senator  Dirksen  had  to 
bring  It  to  the  fioor  by  attaching  it  as  an 
amendment  to  another  bill.  Now,  as  you 
know.  Mr.  Holland,  Just  the  other  day  the 
amendment  was  reported.  Now  actually,  the 
same  committee  members  who  opposed  the 
proposal  during  other  attempts  to  get  it  to 
the  floor  were  still  against  Dirksen  s  amend- 
ment. But  what  happened  was  that  Dirk- 
sen had  blocked  approval  of  the  immigration 
reform  bill  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
held  this  out  as  ransom  for  his  amendment. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  was  out-and-out  black- 
mail— but  I  don't  think  he  helped  his  case 
any.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I'd  like  to  see 
it  come  up  again  this  year.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen has  indicated  that  he  Just  wants  to  get 
it  on  the  calendar  and  call  it  up  next  Janu- 
ary. I  think  if  it  were  brought  up  again  this 
year,  it  would  be  defeated  by  an  even  greater 
margin  than  it  was  on  August  4. 

Mr.  Holland.  Weil,  may  I  just  ask  one 
more  question  there,  Mr.  Beidler?  If  It 
should  come  up  and  be  defeated  again, 
would  this  be  the  end  of  It,  or  would  It  come 
up  again  next  year? 

Mr.  Beidler.  Well,  you're  asking  me  to  an- 
alyze the  inner  recesses  of  Senator  Dirksen 's 
mind^and  I  can't  do  that. 

Mr.  Kenworthy.  Mr.  Beidler,  tliere  have 
been  a  lot  of  complaints  for  a  great  many 
years  about  the  overcentralization  In  the 
Federal  Government  here  In  Washington, 
and  the  answer  to  that  has  been  that  prob- 
lems have  been  taken  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  because  the  State  legislatures 
have  not  responded  to  their  responsibilities, 
largely  because  the  representatives  of  the 
farm  and  smalltown  communities  wouldn't 
face  up  to  these  problems.  Is  there  a  possi- 
bility that  with  reapportionment,  those  peo- 
ple who  have  been  complaining  about  over- 
centralization  of  the  Federal  Government, 
might  find  that  the  responsibilities  are  now 
turned  back  to  the  local  communities  and 
the  State  legislatures?  What  I  am  asking, 
Mr.  Beidler.  is  whether  those  very  people 
who  are  most  opposed  to  reapportionment 
are  the  same  people  who  have  always  com- 
plained about  the  centralization  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Beidler.  I  think  that  is  quite  true.  I 
think  the  heart  of  the  States'  rights,  con- 
servative movement  in  America  has  been 
rural  smalltown  areas.  Because  life  has  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly — perhaps  not  progressed 
more  rapidly,  but  changed  more  rapidly — in 
the  urban  communities,  they  have  failed  to 
recognize  urban  problems,  thereby  forcing  a 
shift   in    power   from   the    State    capital    to 


Washington.  I  think  theae  people  are  de- 
ludlE^  themselves.  If  they  really  do  believe 
In  States'  rights,  they  are  deluding  them- 
selves by  opposing  one  mafl,  one  vote  be- 
cause States  would  certainly  gain  much 
power^I  believe,  simply  by  exercising  it. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  You  really  think  that 
the  problems — some  of  the  problems — which 
have  been  sloughed  off  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures onto  the  Federal  Government,  might 
be  taken  back  to  the  States  again? 

Mr.  Beidleh.  Yes,  I  believe  that  very  firmly. 
I  think  malapportionment  has  been  the  major 
reason  for  the  decline  of  power  of  the  State 
governments,  simply  because  they  haven't 
exercised  their  responsibilities,  and  haven't 
met  the  needs  of  their  people.  If  they  are 
given  the  power,  through  a  more  repre- 
sentative government,  to  exercise  that  re- 
sponsibility and  meet  those  needs,  then  the 
States  will  become  more  powerful,  relative 
to  the  Central  Government. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  Do  you  think  this  would 
probably  be  a  desirable  thing?  A  good  deal  of 
the  legislation  that  has  been  passed  In  this 
session  of  Congress — some  of  the  antipoverty 
legislation,  some  parts  of  the  education  bill- 
tend  to  take  some  of  the  responsibility  back 
to  the  local  communities  and  States.  Do  you 
think  that  is  probably  a  welcome  trend? 

Mr.  Beidler.  Well,  I  think  the  more  you 
can  Interest  people  In  their  Immediate  gov- 
ernments, the  better  off  we  all  are.  I  have 
never  been  one  of  those  who  felt  that  the 
Federal  Government — the  expansion  of  the 
powers  or  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— has  been  a  threat  to  our  freedom. 
Certainly  there  has  been  nothing  to  Indicate 
that.  Perhaps  I'm  too  young  to  remember  a 
time — when  State  governments  had  more  in- 
fluence on  our  lives  than  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  increasing  for  many  years, 
and  I  don't  think  any  of  our  freedoms  have 
been  lost.  I  think  perhaps  a  few  of  them 
might  have  been  enhanced. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Beidler,  we  are  a  country 
where  the  majority  rules.  As  rewritten  by 
Senator  Dirksen,  his  latest  version  provides 
for  a  statewide  referendum.  Why  doesn't 
this  meet  your  objections  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Beidler.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
three  of  the  versions  of  his  amendment  ap- 
pear to  require  that  the  people  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  it  up  or  down.  I  don't 
know  that  this  Is  a  valid  thing  to  submit  to 
a  referendum  of  the  people.  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  objections  to  that.  The 
first  and  foremost  objection  is  that  the  right 
to  equal  representation  in  a  legislature,  Mr. 
Holland,  is  a  fundamental — shall  we  say  "in- 
alienable"— democratic  right.  I  wouldn't 
submit  the  question  of  trial  by  Jury  to  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  people.  That's  not  a  proper 
thing  for  them  to  decide. 

Furthermore,  referendums  in  this  coun- 
try are  notorious  for  the  lack  of  Interest  that 
people  give  to  them.  In  many  cases,  when 
National  or  State  officers  are  being  voted  on 
in  the  same  referendum — In  the  same  elec- 
tion as  a  referendum  on  an  issue  such  as 
this — a  minority  of  those  who  vote  for  the 
top  office,  such  as  governor,  for  example — a 
minority  of  those  who  vote  for  top  office 
will  vote  for  the  referendum,  on  the  referen- 
dum issue.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  a  legislative  body  should  de- 
cide and.  because  of  its  complications,  should 
not  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Kenworthy.  Mr.  Beidler,  there  is  one 
thing  that  puzzles  me,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  understand  it.  In  the  latest  version  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  he  says  that  a  plan  may 
be  submitted  on  a  one-man  one-vote  basis, 
so  that  all,  not  only  parties  but  groupings 
within  a  State,  shall  be  represented.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  If  you  get  Into  this, 
it  would  be  particularly  devisive — that  you 
would  get  into  all  sorts  of  religious  questions, 
and  racial  questions,  and  questions  of  na- 
tional   origins.     As    we    know,    there    Is    a 
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tendency  to  have  an  "Italian  vote,"  an  Irish 
Vn^"  and  a  "Polish  vote"  In  some  places. 
Hut  it  seems  to  me,  this  would  be  exaggerated 
"y  senator  Dirksen 's  amendment.  How 
does  it  seem  to  you?  ,  .   , 

Mr  Bekler.  Mr.  Kenworthy,  I  certainly 
aeree  with  you  on  that.  How  many  repre- 
sentatives should  the  doctors  have  In  the 
state  legislature?  How  many  representatives 
should  lalwr  union  members  have  In  the 
«;tate  legislature?  How  many  representatives 
should  mayors  in  cities  between  25.000  and 
60  000  have  In  the  State  legislature?  It 
oo'ens  up  Immense  complications. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  You  think  this  is  a  real 
"can  of  worms"? 

Mr  Beidler.  It's  a  real  opportunity  for  all 
kinds  of  logrolling,  which  those  who  could 
afford  the  most  lobbyists  perhaps  would 
achieve  the  most,  and  many  of  the  people 
would  go  perhaps  even  more  unrepresented 
than  they  are  now  in  many  of  our  legisla- 
tures. ,  ^. 

Mr  Holland.  Mr.  Beidler,  some  of  those 
who  support  the  Dirksen  amendment  have 
warned  that  If  the  Congress  doesn't  approve 
of  this,  the  SUtes  themselves  might  move 
in  and  initiate  action  on  it — might  make  the 
arrangements,  or  take  action  toward  calling 
a  constitutional  convention— apart  from  the 
Congress.  And,  as  one  said,  this  would  open 
a  "Pandora's  box,"  because  they  would  not 
be  restricted  as  to  what  such  a  convention 
could  do.    Do  you  see  any  threat  In  that? 

Mr.  Betoler.  Well,  I  see  a  very  definite 
threat,  as  you  suggest.  If  you  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  It  probably  cannot  be 
limited  as  to  the  action  It  could  take.  It 
could  eliminate  from  the  Constitution,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religion— what- 
ever it  might  have  a  mind  to  do. 

What  you  are  referring  to,  of  course,  is  the 
effort  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
to  petition  the  Congress  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  They  claim  that  27  States 
have  adopted  such  a  resolution,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  so.  But  certainly,  it  is  true 
that  27  such  resolutions  have  not  been  filed 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  Thirty-four  such  reso- 
lutions would  have  to  be  filed  before  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  would  become 
operative.  I  doubt  very  much  that  they  can 
ever  get  close  to  34. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  This  method  of  amending 

the  Constitution  has  never  been  restorted  to? 

Mr.    Beidler.  That's    correct.      It's    never 

happened  before — and  I  doubt  very  much 

that  it  will  happen  now. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  There  was  one  occasion 
which  came  very  close,  I  believe,  on  the  di- 
rect election  of  Senators,  where  there  were 
something  like  31  petitions,  and  they  needed 
at  that  time,  I  think,  32.  But,  that  Is  the 
closest  It  has  ever  come,  and  I  don't  think 
that  this  Is  really  a  very  serious  threat  be- 
cause isn't  time,  Mr.  Beidler,  really  working 
against  Mr.  Dirksen  on  this?  The  more  legis- 
latures that  become  reapportioned,  and  the 
less  that  happens  when  they  are  reappor- 
tioned to  excite  the  population,  and  consider- 
ing a  general  disinterest  anyway— Isn't  the 
whole  thing  likely  to  pass  over  in  another 
year?  , 

Mr.  Beidler.  Well,  of  course,  time  is  work- 
ing against  Senator  Dirksen.  More  and  more 
of  the  State  legislatures  are  becoming — one 
house  at  a  time  perhaps— are  becoming  re- 
apportioned on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis. 
His  latest  effort,  at  a  mater  of  fact,  would 
require  that  at  least  one  house  of  the  State 
legislature  be  apportioned  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis  before  it  coxild  propose  a  mal- 
apportioned legislature.  This,  of  course, 
gives  the  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  log- 
rolling between  one  house  and  the  other, 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 

I'm  sure  you  are  familiar  with  State  legU- 
latures,  and  even  in  the  Congress,  where  one 
house  will,  in  a  sense,  blackmail  the  other— 
"if  you'll  do  this.  Ill  do  that"— and  if  you 


have  a  State  senate  that  is  malapportioned, 
it  can  have  considerable  influence  on  re- 
apportionment plans  that  are  submitted  to 

the  people.  *    ^#  ti 

Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Il- 
linois, describes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lUi- 
nols  situation  where  the  lower  house  is  in 
effect  a  "one-man.  one-vote"  house,  because 
it  was  elected  at-large,  which  is  an  unwieldy 
thing  whereas  the  senate  is  as  malappor- 
tioned as  it  was  before.  So  in  order  for  the 
lower  house  to  get  a  one-half  cent  increase 
m  the  city  sales  tax  for  Chicago,  in  order  for 
Chicago  to  meet  Its  revenue  needs,  they  had 
to  agree  to  the  reapportionment  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  senate  which  was  actually  a 
malapportioned  plan.  „     ,, 

Mr  Kenworthy.  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Beidler. 
that  in  Delaware,  this  last  session,  which  now 
has  a  reapportioned  State  legislature,  an  un- 
employment compensation  law  was  finally 
put  through,  after  15  years  of  futile  effort. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  this? 

Mr.  Beidler.  That's  some  good  news  that  I 
hadn't  heard  about,  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

Mr  Holland.  Mr.  Beidler,  one  of  the  alarms 
that  has  ben  raised  about  this  bill  and  the 
possible  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  It,  Is  that 
this  may  lead  eventually  to  reapportionment 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  think  one  Senator  sug- 
gested that  New  York  would  be  given  nine 
Senators  and  four  or  five  States  in  the  West, 
for  example,  would  have  only  one  or  two. 
What's  the  answer  to  this?  Do  you  see  any 
danger  of  that  happening? 

Mr  Beidler.  The  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Hol- 
land,' Is  quite  simple,  and  the  ConstltuUon 
itself  provides  it.  There  is  only  one  section 
of  the  ConstltuUon  that  cannot  be  amended 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  and  that  sec- 
tion says  very  simply  that  no  State  may  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  representation  in  the 
U  S  Senate  except  with  Its  consent.  So  you 
would  have  to  have  unanimous  consent  in 
order  to  change  the  apportionment  of  the 
U  S  Senate.  I'm  sure  that  obviates  any  such 
danger.  That's  only  another  false  alarm 
sounded  by  the  Dirksen  forces. 

Mr  Kenwortht.  Why  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Beidler.  that  Mr.  Dirksen  has  gone  through 
such  effort  for  over  a  year?  He  began  a  year 
ago  this  summer,  you  remember,  flrst  with 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  would  stay  any 
further  court  orders  until  there  was  a  chance 
to  act  upon  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Then  gradually,  after  defeat  on  that  piece  of 
legislation,  since  last  January,  he  has  fought 
from  one  fallback  position  after  another 
What  do  you  think  is  his  particularly  great 
interest  in  this? 

Mr  Beidler.  WeU,  I  suspect,  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy. it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Senator 
Dkksen's  origins.  He  comes  frwn  a  small 
town  in  a  rural  area  of  DUnols. 

This  fight,  although  It  ought  not  to  be 
that,  has  largely  taken  on  the  coloration  of 
rural  interests  versus  urban  Interests.  I  sus- 
pect that  those  who  have  supported  him 
for  office— his  friends  and  those  with  whom 
he  confers,  those  with  whom  he  shares  opin- 
ions, who  give  him  advice,  who  criticize  his 
ideas  and  so  forth— are  people  who  feel  basic- 
ally that  the  Supreme  Court  should  never 
have  gotten  into  this  issue— that  the  status 
quo  is  to  be  preferred  over  change.  That'fl. 
I  think,  very  interesting,  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

Perhaps  one  of  you  gentlemen  wrote  the 
article  I  read  suggesting  that  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  Senator  Dirksen  is  Sen- 
ator Douglas.  And  Senator  Douglas,  also 
of  Illinois,  as  a  Democrat,  is  going  to  lose 
seats  to  the  Republicans  in  niinoU  as  a  re- 
sult of  "one  man,  one  vote."  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  party  is  going  to  pick  up  seats  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature. 

Mr  Kenwortht.  That  raises  an  interest- 
ing question.  Isn't  It  perhaps  a  questlwi 
simply  of  picking  up  seats  foe  urban  cotn- 
munities  or  losing  seats  for  rviral  commu- 
nities? Perhaps  the  rural  population  is  not 
so  vitally  interested  In  this  as  in  being  repre- 


sented. Could  it  possibly  be  that  other  in- 
terests are  more  interested  than  the  rural 
communities,  because  they  know  that  if  they 
can  control  one  House  of  the  State  leglsla- 
lature,  they  have,  in  effect,  veto  power  on 
taxation,  on  bond  bills  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Beidler.  Oh,  I  think  that  Is  quite 
right.  I  think  you  underestimates  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  rural  communities — the  local 
banker,  the  local  store  owner,  and  so  forth. 
As  a  union  representative.  1  have  witnessed 
that  those  gentlemen  have  a  great  deal  of 
power  in  the  Congress,  and  they  have  much 
more  power  in  the  State  legislatures.  I  think 
economic  interests  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence on  this  question. 

Mr.   Kenworthy.  Well,   the   railroads,   for 

example?  .,        . 

Mr.  Beidler.  Well,  of  course,  the  railroads 
are  powerful  in  these  communities.  They 
exert  a  great  interest,  and  their  interest  is 
in  transporting  freight  at  reasonable— at 
what  they  think  Is  reasonable— prices.  Their 
interest  Is  against  full-crew  laws— against 
safety  laws  In  the  State  legislatures.  They 
prefer  to  run  their  own  operations  with- 
out Interference  from  a  legislature.  That's 
quite  understandable — but  It  is  manifestly 
against  the  best  public  Interests. 

Mr.  Plannert.  Thank  you,  genUemen.  To- 
day's Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Jack 
Beidler,  legislative  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
Industrial  Union  Department.  Representing 
the  press  were  Cecil  Holland,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  and  E.  W.  Kenworthy. 
of  the  New  York  Times.  This  is  your  moder- 
taor,  Harry  W.  Flannery,  who  invites  you 
to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News  Con- 
ference is  a  public  affairs  production  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 


Hon.  T.  A.  Thompson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  txagic  death  of  T.  A.  Thomp- 
son has  taken  from  the  House  a  warm, 
spirited  gentleman  and  most  distin- 
guished public  servant.  We  shall  sorely 
miss  the  pleasure  of  his  companionship 
and  the  privilege  of  his  counsel. 

Ashton    Thompson     epitc«nized    .the 
hightest  ideals  of  public  service,  in  which, 
to   the   profit   of   his   community,    his 
State,  and  his  country,  he  spent  his  en- 
tire life.    He  rose  to  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  budgetary  and  fiscal   au- 
thorities of  Louisiana— a  brilliant  career 
interrupted  only  by  his  country's  call  to 
military  service  during  World  War  n. 
His  many  achievements  well  merited  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who   so 
wisely  chose  him  as  their  Representative 
in  Washington.    In  their  loss  may  they 
be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
served  them  to  the  very  limit  of  his 
boundless  resources  of  energy  and  devo- 
tion.    Yet  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
never  made  him  iaarochial  to  their  inter- 
ests; like  all  great  Congressmen,  he  knew 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  para- 
mount. 

We  who  are  the  poorer  for  his  untimely 
passing  shall  remember  him.  too,  for  his 
kind  and  generous  character:   A  man 
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frame  held  a  great  heart. 

\fldow,  his  family,  and  his  many 

I  sincerely  extend  my  deepest 
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enacted  the  Landrimi-Grif&n 
years  ago.  to  protect  union 
from  union  officials  who  misuse 
ilunds,   and  who  falsify  certain 
It  is  alleged  that  more 
years  ago,  this  Edward  Grady 
duly  indicted  and  charged,  as 
in  a  local  Teamster  union, 
separate  and  distinct  embezzle- 
union  funds,  and  13  separate 
cases   of   falsification   of 
accounts,  and  that  the  Justice  De- 
has  not  prosecuted  these  cases, 
Inference  is  left  that  there  is  no 
so  to  do. 
iiivestigation  should  develop  the 
herefor,  and  this  is  particularly 
in  view  of  the  further  allega- 
he  gentlemen  from  Illinois  that 
tie  witnesses  who  first  exposed 
embezzlement  were  attacked 
beaten  in  retaliation;  that 
imlon's  books  and  records  dis- 
and  one  of  the  said  Partin's 
killed  in  an  imusual  accident, 
allegations  in  the  address  by  the 
from  Hlmols  further  aggra- 
case,  and  are  of  such  gravity  as 
the  need  for  an  investiga- 
'  liese  include  charges  that  the 
for  more  than  3  years,  has 
imder  indictment  for  forgery 
kidnapping,  that  he  was  also 
ijidictments  for  first  degree  man- 
and  for  leaving  the  scene  in 
of  Alabama,  which  indictments 
If  it  inferred  that  such 
were  at  the  instance  of  the 
Department,  and,  if  so,  why?   An 
would  give  the  answer  to 
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tender  solicitude  shown  to  the  said  Partin 
was  In  the  nature  of  a  consideration  or 
bribe  to  reward  him  for  testimony  in  a 
case  concerning  one  Jimmy  Hoffa,  who 
was  Partin's  superior  in  the  Teamster 
Union.  I  certainly  have  no  brief  for  Mr. 
Hoffa.  He  ought  to  be  duly  punished  for 
the  crimes  he  may  have  committed. 
Neither  do  I  object  to  the  granting  of 
immunity  to  make  available  testimony 
which  would  otherwise  be  denied  to  the 
prosecution.  I  was  a  district  attorney  in 
the  State  courts  for  four  tenns  before 
I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  used  that  pro- 
cedure on  occasion,  albeit  sparingly.  I 
never  found  it  necessai-y  to  grant  com- 
plete immunity  to  a  person  with  a  record 
such  as  carried  by  the  said  Partin,  nor 
did  I  find  it  necessaiy  to  sweeten  the  im- 
munity by  monetary  payments  to  the 
person  or  members  of  his  family.  I 
would  doubt  the  ethics  or  propriety  of 
such. 

I  do  hope  and  trust  the  investigation 
wUl  be  made  of  the  matters  of  fact  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Gray.  The  seriousness  of 
the  allegations  seemingly  demand  this 
action.  If  the  investigation  sustains  the 
allegations,  it  would  warrant  the  prose- 
cution of  the  said  Partin  on  the  multi- 
plicity of  offenses  for  which  he  has  been 
Indicted.  Otherwise,  the  act  of  Congress 
intended  to  protect  union  members  from 
having  their  dues  money  embezzled  by 
union  officials  will  have  been  in  vain. 
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Illinois  Banker  Hits  Concenb-ation  in 
Banking  From  Mergers  and  Holding 
Companies — Scores  Saxon  as  Enemy  of 
Dnal  Banking  System  and  Small 
Bankers 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  G. 
R.  Lockard,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
West  Frankfort,  West  Frankfort,  HI., 
typifies  the  growing  resentment  of  inde- 
pendent bankers  all  across  America 
against  moves  by  the  giants  in  their  in- 
dustry to  completely  take  over  banking. 

Mr.  Lockard  singles  out  the  pending 
bank  merger  bill  S.  1698  as  dangerous 
legislation.  He  also  cites  violations  of 
State  laws  by  holding  companies  and  the 
extreme  attitudes  of  Comptroller  Saxon 
as  leading  to  monopoly  and  the  death  of 
dual  banking. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Lockard  is  correct; 
there  is  a  real  possibility  that  dual  bank- 
ing, characterized  by  the  thriving,  small, 
independent  bank,  is  on  the  way  out  in 
America.  Mr.  Lockard's  letter  follows: 
The  Bank  of  West  Frankfort, 

West  Frankfort.  III. 
Hon.  Wright  W.  Patman, 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Banking     and 
Currency,     House     of     Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  much  of  the  debate 
and  discussion  on  the  bank  merger  bill  and 


I  am  enclosing  an  announcement  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  concerning  the  First 
National  Bank  in  St.  Lovils,  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Co.,  and  General  Bancshares  Corp.  of 
St.  Louis. 

This  win  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
monopolies  and  control  of  banking  that  has 
ever  happened  in  this  area  since  banking  be- 
gan in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
I  have  been  a  banker  for  over  40  years  and 
Just  a  few  years  ago  the  General  Bancshares 
Corp.  entered  Illinois,  In  violation  of  our 
State  laws,  and  bought  control  of  three 
banks,  two  of  which  are  in  this  county, 
Franklin  County,  111.  At  the  time  they  made 
these  purchases  they  boasted  that  they  were 
going  to  buy  other  banks  all  over  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  However,  our  banking  association 
got  busy  and  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  a 
holding  company  law  prohibiting  holding 
companies  In  Illinois  and  this  stopped  the 
racket. 

From  all  Indications  and  information  that 
I  have  been  able  to  gain  from  Comptroller 
Saxon's  actions,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  he 
wants  to  do  In  the  matter  of  banking  and 
holding  companies.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
he  would  find  a  reason  for  a  merger  of  a  bank 
in  New  York  City  with  one  In  California  or 
take  over  the  banks  of  an  entire  State  if  he 
could  get  it  through.  His  talk  of  the  dual 
banking  system  is  merely  lip  service  and  is 
only  a  camouflage  to  his  Intentions.  He  Is 
a  protege  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago and  they,  with  the  Continental,  2  of 
the  10  largest  banks  in  America,  continually 
keep  the  thing  boiling  in  Illinois  for  branch 
banking  and  cost  all  of  us  small  bankers  a 
lot  of  money  to  fight  them.  I  think  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  stop  this  merger 
of  the  St.  Louis  banks. 
Yours  truly, 

G.  R.  Lockard, 

President. 


Senator  Robertson  Addresses   Kentucky 
Bankers  Association  at  Loaisville,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

of  kentxjckt 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  ovir  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Is  to  ad- 
dress the  Kentucky  Bankers  Association 
at  the  Brown  Hotel  In  Louisville  next 
Monday,  October  25,  1965.  I  have  talked 
with  Senator  Robertson,  and  I  hope  to  be 
In  Louisville  to  hear  him,  particularly  as 
he  has  been  kind  enough  to  show  me  the 
address  he  has  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  as  prepared  by  Senator 
Robertson  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  for  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Current  Fiscal  Trends 
(By  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson) 

It  Is  a  cherished  privilege  to  address  a 
State  bankers'  association  In  any  State,  but 
especially  so,  when  I  can  call  you  cousin. 
Daniel  Webster  said  that  no  vigor  of  youth 
nor  maturity  of  manhood  woiild  cause  our 
Nation  to  forget  those  early  spots  that  cra- 
dled and  defended  the  infancy  of  our  Repub- 
lic.   By  the  same  token,  I  shall  never  forget 
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that  during  our  revolutionary  fight  for  free- 
rtnm  my  hometown  of  Lexington,  Va..  and 
?he  entire  State  of  Kentucky  were  within 
the  same  Augusta  County,  Va.  Therefore, 
when  I  was  in  the  House,  what  a  Joy  It  wa* 
♦n  me  to  serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee with  a  man  like  Noble  Gregory  of 
Kentucky  and  later  In  the  Senate  with  a 
man  like  Virgil  Chapman.  If  Virginia  could 
have  claimed  three  men  In  the  Senate,  I 
would  have  asked  for  Chapman  of  Kentucky 
as  our  third  Member— a  patriot,  statesman, 
orator,  and  a  southern  gentleman. 

So  gentlemen  of  this  great  association. 
I  am  your  Virginia  cousin  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  West  Augusta,  sharing 
vour  pride  in  your  lovely  women;  In  your 
rolling  blue  grass  hills,  and  your  deternruna- 
tion  to  pass  on  to  generations  yet  unborn, 
those  priceless  principles  of  political  and 
economic  freedom  that  were  born  of  the 
brain  and  purchased  with  the  blood  of  oxir 
Founding  Fathers. 

In  these  hectic  days  that  try  men  s  souls 
when  the  fundamental  principles  of  private 
enterprise  and  States  rights,  which  we  have 
heretofore  taken  for  granted,  are  being  open- 
ly flouted  by  a  politically  oriented  Court  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  vote-seeking  Congress  on 
the  other,  I  often  think  of  the  strong  man 
of  mythology  whose  strength  was  renewed 
every  time  he  touched  Mother  Earth.  By 
the  same  token,  my  strength  Is  renewed  and 
my  courage  to  go  forward,  strengthened, 
when  I  am  privileged  to  make  contact  with 
a  splendid  group  of  bankers  who  share  my 
views  on  fiscal   policies. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  Midas 
hand  of  fall  has  touched  the  greenery  of  our 
mountainsides  and  the  maples,  gums,  and 
dogwoods  are  bidding  farewell  to  summer  In 
a  riotous  flame  of  color.  It  would  please  me 
to  be  able  to  fill  the  role  of  the  messenger 
of  whom  Isaiah  said:  "How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings."  But,  I  would  not  be 
intellectually  honest  If  I  did  not  frankly 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  buried  deep  In  an 
unprecedented  boom  are  two  latent  trouble- 
makers—Inflation and  Federal  domination 
of  the  States. 

On  a  dollar  basis,  production  In  this  coun- 
try Is  at  an  alltime  high,  produced  national 
income  at  an  alltime  high,  personal  income 
after  taxes,  at  an  alltime  high,  and  the 
quoted  values  of  stocks,  listed  on  the  major 
exchanges,  at  an  alltime  high.  In  fact,  the 
once-exciting  event  of  a  9  million  share 
day  when  the  buying  and  seUing  orders  were 
placed  faster  than  they  could  be  recorded,  has 
now  become  commonplace  and  many  are  be- 
ginning to  take  for  granted  that  the  only 
direction  In  which  our  economy  can  move 
in  the  future  Is  up.  My  personal  viewpoint  Is 
that  many  of  the  new  laws,  passed  to  promote 
what  is  called  the  Great  Society,  Involving 
the  spending  of  billions  of  borrowed  money, 
are  Inherently  Inflationary  Is  either  not 
shared  by  many  or  else  Is  discounted  as  the 
price  of  progress. 

I  doubt  if  much  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  item  In  last  week's  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  that  the  new  programs 
xmdertaken  this  year  will  cost  us  $75  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  and  by  1970  these  pro- 
grams will  be  costing  us  about  $20  billion 
a  year. 

The  tremendous  increase  In  Federal  spend- 
ing is  Illustrated  by  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation. I  believe  in  education  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  our  State  and  local  governments 
spend  more  on  education  at  every  level.  But 
'  education  Is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Incidentally,  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787.  Jefferson's 
proposal  presented  by  Madison  to  authorize 
a  national  university,  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  au- 
thority In  the  Constitution  lor  either  a  na- 
tional university  or  for  Federal  contrtbutlon 


to  public  schools.  When  a  bill  was  pending 
to  commence  Federal  contributions  to  public 
schools,  I  predicted  that  the  1  bllUon  plus 
then  proposed,  would  soon  be  accelerated  to 
$3  billion  and  that  in  a  few  years  a  program 
that  directly  reached  so  many  voters  would 
be  measurably  accelerated.  Those  predic- 
tions have  been  fully  confirmed  because  for 
the  current  calendar  year.  Federal  spend- 
ing for  education  will  come  to  $6.8  billion 
and  for  next  year,  it  will  move  up  to  $8.7 
billion.  And,  It  Is  anybody's  guess  as  to  how 
fast  it  will  move  after  that. 

In  that  program  alone,  are  the  seeds  of 
inflation  on  the  one  hand,  and  Federal  con- 
trol on  the  other,  because  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  Federal  Government 
will  fix  standards  for  teachers  Just  as  they 
now  fix  standards  for  Federal  aid  highways; 
standardize  the  cxirricula  for  accredited 
schools  and  then  they  will  wind  up  by  fur- 
nishing the  textbooks  that  all  schools  which 
receive  Federal  aid  must  use. 

It  is  difflciUt  to  know  what  the  actual 
spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
because  no  one  knows  how  much  may  be 
spent  on  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  already  have  added  $2.4  billion  to  the 
regular   military   budget   and   we    expect   a 
supplemental  request  next  January  for  $2  or 
$3   billion  more.     Of  course,  the  President 
can  withhold  some  of  the  funds  being  au- 
thorized for  domestic  programs,  but  If  the 
military    spending    Is    of    the    nature    now 
anticipated  and  the  domestic  authorizations 
are    implemented    as   now   anticipated,    the 
spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  exclusive 
of  social  security,  will  range  from  $107  to  $110 
billion.     Without  supplementals   next   year 
for  war  purposes.  Congress  has  authorized 
new  spending  for  the  current  budget  which 
Is  $13  billion  above  the  previoxis  year.    While 
the  current  boom — which  most  economists 
think  will  continue  weU  Into  1966— will  prob- 
ably increase  the  revenue  over  the  Treasury 
estimate  last  June  of  $95.5  billion,  unless  the 
Increase  exceeds  my  present  guess  of  $2  or 
$3  bllUon  we  could  still  wind  up  the  fiscal 
year   with   twice   the   deficit  predicted   last 
January  in  the  President's  budget  message. 
The  economists  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  of  the  opinion  that  the  contem- 
plated spending  program  will  be  inflationary 
and  I  understand  that  the  National  Planning 
Association  will  soon  release  a  2-year  study 
in  which  the  same  prediction  will  be  made. 
Therefore,  if  It  becomes  established  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  we  can  look  for 
Inflation  of  2  percent  a  year  or  more  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  what  prudent 
Investor  will  want  to  buy  a  20-year  4  or  4»4 
percent  Government  bond,  which  as  maturity 
will  be  worth  only  60  percent  of  what  It  had 
cost?    Should  my  assumption  that  much  of 
the    borrowing   must   be    from    commercial 
banks  be  correct,  two  Inflationary  factors  will 
be  involved: 

1.  Banks  will  have  a  tendency  to  offer  less 
than  par  for  long  term  Government  bonds, 
thus  advancing  interest  rates,  and, 

2.  For  every  dollar  of  Government  bonds 
that  a  commercial  bank  buys,  $6  of  new 
credit  money  is  potentially  created. 

Since  the  framers  of  his  guidelines  have 
told  our  President  that  his  Great  Society 
can  be  financed  without  Infiation.  he  may 
be  counted  upon  to  bring  pressure  against 
any  industrial  unit  that  starts  the  inflation- 
ary parade.  The  makers  of  aluminum,  steel 
and  automobiles  already  know  what  1  mean. 
The  bankers'  turn  will  probably  come  next. 
My  advice  to  bankers  is  not  to  have  the  odium 
of  creating  inflation— by  Increasing  Interest 
rates— unloaded  on  them,  even  If  it  may 
mean  a  temporary  foregoing  of  a  profit  which 
they  could  easily  earn  because  money  Is 
getting  tighter.  But,  the  months  that  lie 
ahead  should  be  prosperous  ones  for  our 
banks  and  It  is  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  not  our  commercial  banks 


to  regulate  the  money  supply  and  fix  Its 
value.  ^   . 

Most  of  the  Nation's  economic  experto  have 
looked  Into  their  crystal  balls  and  seen  In- 
dications that  our  economy  wUl  continue  on 
a  high  plateau  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and,  perhaps,  well  Into  1966,  If  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  continues. 

Although  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  econ- 
omist, I  agree  with  that  forecast.  But,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial  part  at  _ 
the  current  boom  will  be  financed  by  bor- 
rowed money,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
current  production  will  be  war  material, 
slated  to  be  chewed  up  rapidly  In  the  Jungles 
of  southeast  Asia,  we  need  not  expect  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  price  structure. 

In  the  matter  of  Inflation  we  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  any  other  major  na- 
tion in  the  world  during  the  past  2  years. 
But  we  have  now  reached  the  point  of  rela- 
tive full  employment.  A  major  part  of  those 
now  unemployed  are  composed  of  those  who 
never  had  a  full-time  Job,  and  don't  want 
one  and  by  high  school  students  without 
the 'ambition  to  get  an  education,  and  with- 
out a  willingness  to  do  the  type  of  hard 
labor  which  their  lack  of  skill  would  demand.  . 

Already  there  are  shortages  In  various  cate- 
gories of  skilled  workers  and  those  shortages 
will  be  accentuated  as  the  draft  Is  stepped 
up   and  as  units  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  are  called  to  active  duty  and 
many  plants  are  enjoying  full  production. 
Dr.  Gardner  Ackley  says  we  will  finance 
the    Great    Society    without    Inflation.      He 
Is  a  college  professor   who  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
is  relying  on  his   3.2   guideline   concept   to 
prevent  a  wage-price  spiral,  which  he  thinks 
would  automatically  cause  inflation.     How- 
ever  "It  is  the  Government."  says  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "in  the  first  Instance  which 
inflates  the  money  supply,  as  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing  for  some  time.     If  a 
w.oge-price  spiral   In  due   course  ensues,   it 
is  a  result  of  that  basic  Inflation.    Were  the 
authorities  doing  less  inflating,  they  would 
not  have  to  worry  so  much  about  preserving 
nonlnflatlonary  wage  and  price  movements.'' 
With  respect  to  the  theories  of  theorists,  I 
recall  hearing  the  late  Bernard  Baruch  tell 
our  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
when  a  group  of  college  professors  had  said 
that  the  stock  market  was  too  high:  "U  they 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen  they  would 
have    all    the    money    and    we    would    have 
none"     The    "we"    referred    to    by   Baruch 
have  driven  the  Dow- Jones  industrial  average 
to  the  alltime  high  of  945.82.     That's  their 
answer  to  the  threat  of  inflation  and  I  would 
prefer  It  to  a  similar  group  of  Ph.  D.'s  be- 
cause I  have  heard  of  Ph.  D.'s  with  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  at  one  end  of  their  watch 
chain  and  no  watch  at  the  other.  # 

In  recent  years  of  price  stability,  much 
of  the  stimulus  for  expansion  has  come  from 
the  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  the 
past  5  years.  Federal  Government  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  have  Increased  by  a 
little  over  20  percent,  while  gross  national 
product  Increased  by  30  percent.  Personal 
consumption  spending  Increased  almost  30 
percent.  The  largest  relative  Increases  have 
occurred  in  State  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures for  goods  and  services  (45  percent 
and  in  business  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  (over  a  third) . 

Expansion  in  consumption,  in  total  output 
and  in  productive  capacity  has  been  facili- 
tated by  credit  expansion — both  bank  and 
nonbank.  Outstanding  debt  of  all  kinds — 
public  and  private — net  of  duplications,  has 
tripled  in  the  two  decades  since  the  war. 
In  the  past  5  years  total  debt  has  In- 
creased by  close  to  40  percent — somewhat 
more  than  the  30-percent  Increase  shown 
for  gross  national  product.  Federal  Govern- 
ment debt,  which  at  the  end  of  the  war  com- 
prised three-fifths  of  all  debt  outstanding, 
increased  by   only   10   percent   In  the   past 
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5  years  bud  now  comprises  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  t  >tal  debt  of  all  kinds.  Inr  the  same 
S-year  ]  lerlod,  State  and  local  governments, 
In  the  aggregate,  and  oonBumers 
Increased  their  Indebedteness  by 
>0  percent  or  more. 
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bear  In  mind  that  there  Is  one 

dllfirence  between  Government  and  prl- 
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1  he   current   fiscal   year   interest   on 

debt  Is  $11.6  billion.    Except  for 

defense,  which  takes  about  half  of 

.  Interest  on  the  debt  has  become 

largest  recurring  obligations. 

increases  in  Federal  expenditures 

have  been  less  in  recent  years  than 

In  {x-ivate  spending  and  debt, 

certain  that  these  relationships  can 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  be- 

to  boost  military  spending  and  no 

tell  how  much  it  will  cost,  or  how 

irlll  last. 

.  many  domestic  programs  being 
In  Oongre«s  this  year  iindoubtedly 
as  time  goes  on.    As  I  have  said, . 
from  now  they  may  amovmt  to  $20 
»eryear. 

complacently  rely  on  the  hope 

In  the  economy  will  automati- 

pibvlde  the  increased  tax  revenues  that 

needed  to  cover  all  the  expenditures 

be  requested. 

have  a  new  philosophy  that  taxes 

continually  reduced  to  avoid  im- 

ui  unduly  restrictive  burden  on  the 

Unquestionably,  reductions  in  wax 

5  were  desirable,  but  not  as  a  per- 

policy.    Tax  cuts  can't  be  Justified 

reductions,  along  with  increased  ex- 

.  result  in  larger  budgetary  deficits. 

irtll  observe  that  my  comments  have 

p  rlmarlly  with  the  spending  program 

piggesrt  spending  Congress  in  the  his- 

the  Nation.     Few  measures  directly 

bankers  have  been  passed  at  this 

They  Include  S.  1309,  the  one  check 

bUl;   S.  2080.  the  coinage  bUl,  H.R. 

Amending   the    gold    reserve    require- 

and  H.R.  5306,  to  authorize  domestic 

o  pay  higher  interest  on  deposits  of 

governments. 

the  Congress  is  more  to  be  com- 

for  what  it  refuses  to  do  rather  than 

it  does  do.     A  striking  example  of 

political  maxim  Is  to  be  found  in  the 

of  the  Senate  last  Monday,  when  a 

of  those  present  voted  against  plac- 

ll^tation  upon  the  pending  debate  on 

to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 

Act.    That  action  killed  that  bill  for 

and  I  hope  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  will  never  deem  any  society  a 

s{>clety  which  can  merely  boast  of  an 

in  the  material  things  of  life.     In 

no  great  society  can  be  created 

results  in  the  killing  of  a  free  society. 


In  my  opinion,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
our  representative  democracy  is  what  Daniel 
Webster  described  as  that  "sklllfTil  architec- 
ture which  unites  n&ttonal  sovereignty  with 
States  rights,  individual  security,  and  public 
prosperity."  Madison  and  others  who  were 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  felt 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  had  been  fully 
preserved  in  the  instrument  that  they  pre- 
pared, but  under  the  prodding  of  George 
Mason,  Patrick  Henry  and  others,  in  the 
Virginia  Ratifying  Convention,  he  promised 
to  spell  it  out  in  a  new  amendment  which 
became  the  10th  amendment.  The  trend  of 
both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Congress  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  erode,  and  ul- 
timately destroy,  that  amendment.  If  we 
destroy  the  10th  amendment,  we  have  struck 
a  vital  blow  at  the  greatest  bulwark  against 
dictatorship;  namely,  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States  that  compose  the 
Union.  With  the  loss  of  State  sovereignty 
and  the  complete  domlnaiton  of  the  Federal 
Government  we  will  lose  our  personal  free- 
dom. As  Shakespeare  said  in  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice" : 

"You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the 

prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my 

life 
When   you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I 

live." 

May  you  never  falter  In  your  determina- 
tion to  preserve  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
libertv. 


Something  for  the  Special  Child 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

I  OF   OBEGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 1965  Issue  of  the  publication 
American  Education  contains  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Marvin  A.  Wirtz  entitled 
"Something  for  the  Special  Child"  which 
sets  forth  lucidly  and  cogently  the  scope 
of  the  program  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Because  of  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle, I  feel  sure  it  Is  one  which  will  be 
of  great  Interest  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  therefore  place  the  article  to 
which  I  have  alluded  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 

Something  for  the  Special  Child 
(By  Marvin  A.  Wirtz) 

Joe  Mclntjrre  was  a  familiar  sight,  navi- 
gating around  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  in  his  electric 
wheelchair.  Many  a  summer  noon  I  would 
meet  him  downtown  and  spend  half  an  hour 
shooting  the  breeze  with  him — Joe  carrying 
on  his  end  of  the  conversation  by  pointing 
out  letters  on  his  portable  spelling  board. 

Joe  was  severely  handicapped  with  cerebral 
palsy:  he  could  not  walk,  his  speecli  was  un- 
intelligible, and  the  only  part  of  his  body  he 
could  use  with  any  degree  of  sureness  was 
one  hand.  Yet,  because  of  his  own  tremen- 
dous native  ability,  he  managed  to  make  a 
living  and  a  life  for  himself  with  a  little 
greeting  card  shop. 

When  he  was  a  child  it  didn't  occur  to  any- 
one that  Joe  should  be  given  an  education. 
It  wasn't  until  he  was  in  his  early  teens  that 
a  special -education  administrator  allowed 
him  to  attend  school.  But  the  simple  prob- 
lems of  getting  around  the  building  proved 
Bo  great  that  Joe's  formal  education  was 
given  up  after  less  than  2  years. 


Today  there  are  nearly  5  million  handi- 
capped children  such  as  Joe  who  are  missing 
their  opportunity  to  receive  a  proper  educa- 
tion because  there  are  still  no  adequate 
school  faculties  for  them.  This  fact  ia 
doubly  tragic,  since  educators  have  tried  to 
give  special  care  and  training  to  handicapped 
youngsters  for  the  past  century  (the  first 
such  class  was  started  In  1866).  But 
throughout  the  years  their  work  was  too 
often  shunted  into  makeshift  quarters,  i 
remember  one  of  the  classrooms  where  I 
taught  educable  mentally  retarded  young- 
sters back  in  1946 — it  was  a  miserable  base- 
ment room  with  rock  walls. 

School  construction  takes  money;  money 
comes  from  local  and  State  governments  and 
through  public  support.  Most  school  boards 
have  to  Justify  their  expenditures  on  the 
basis  of  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number."  Consequently,  facilities  for  the 
relatively  few  children  who  need  special  edu- 
cation are  pushed  out  of  the  budget. 

On  a  pvu"e  dollars-and-cents  basis,  how- 
ever, it.  is  In  the  best  economic  interests  to 
build  facilities  in  which  handicapped  persons 
can  learn  to  be  productive  citizens.  A  mod- 
erately retarded  child — one  with  an  IQ  of 
around  55 — can  be  educated  to  become  at 
least  partly  self-supporting.  It  might  take 
$1,000  a  year  to  give  such  a  yoimgster  special 
education  in  a  properly  designed  public 
school  facility.  Over  his  12-year  educational 
span,  the  cost  to  the  public  could  be  about 
$12,000.  But  the  chances  are  fairly  good  that 
this  would  be  the  end  of  public  support  and 
the  beginning  of  self  support.  But  without 
an  opportvinity  to  learn  basic  educational 
and  vocational  skills,  the  same  child  may  be 
sent  to  a  State  residential  Institution  by  the 
time  he  is  15  years  old.  Cost  to  the  tax- 
payers— $2,000  a  year.  Fifty  years  later  he 
will  have  cost  the  State  some  $100,000;  this 
Is  a  difference  of  $88,000  for  one  person.  Add 
the  loas  to  the  State  of  his  potential  as  a 
wage  earner  and  taxpayer,  and  you  have  an 
Impressive  amount. 

It  takes  more  than  money,  however,  to 
provide  the  handicapped  child  with  the 
learning  environment  he  needs.  It  takes 
careful  planning,  which  means  close  coordi- 
nation am.ong  architect,  educator,  adminis- 
tator,  and  taxpayer.  Too  often,  handsome 
school  buildings  are  conceived  and  construct- 
ed without  sufficient  attention  to  the  needs 
of  exceptional  children. 

In  a  community  where  I  once  lived.  16 
million  was  spent  on  a  new  high  school. 
The  building  was  to  Include  classrooms  for 
the  physically  handicapped  from  that  com- 
munity and,  on  a  tuition  basis,  from  a 
neighboring  community  also.  When  the  first 
handicapped  students  enrolled,  it  became 
evident  that  the  planners  should  have  con- 
sulted the  special  educators  about  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
This  gorgeous,  multilevel  building  had  no 
elevators  and  no  ramps.  There  were  two 
steps  here,  three  steps  there,  forming  impos- 
sible barriers  for  children  In  wheelchairs. 
As  a  result  of  this  poor  planning,  many 
youngsters  remained  on  home  instruct  itjii- 
a  costly  affair. 

Even  on  the  short-term  basis,  the  orifjirnl 
cost  of  architectural  studies  and  careful 
planning  quickly  pays  for  Itself.  When  I 
was  superintendent  of  the  special  school 
district  of  St.  Louis  County.  Mo..  I  figured 
out  that  we  saved  enough  money  to  edu- 
cate 1,200  retarded  students  a  year  by  havuig 
four  physically  handicapped  youngsters  at- 
tend public  schools  rather  than  a  SViiie 
boarding  institution. 

A  few  enlightened  school  districts  have 
seen  the  logic  of  good  planning.  In  these 
communities  there  is  an  understanding 
school  administration  backed  up  by  a  sym- 
pathetic school  board  and  an  enlightened 
citizenry.  Without  all  three  of  these  ele- 
ments a  district  has  little  hope  of  providing 
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appropriate  school  facilities  for  the  handl- 

•^ttS' difficult  to  persuade  citizens  to  glva 
financial  support  to  these  programs.  Even 
fhough  there  Is  growing  public  awareness  of 
mental  retardation  and  handicapping  dls- 
«P8  few  people  understand  the  effect  of 
Se  conditions  on  a  child's  life  and  edu- 
cational needs.  Nor  do  most  people  realize 
.hA  immensity  of  the  problem. 

olS^ut  of  every  ten  school  age  children 
in  the  United  States  has  some  mental  or 
nhvsical  condition  that  makes  It  necessary 
for  him  to  be  given  special  education  serv- 
PPs  There  are  1,701,000  youngsters  with 
sneech  handicaps;  1.117,800  are  mentally  re- 
tarded- 972.000  are  emotionally  disturbed; 
at  least  486.000  have  major  learning  dis- 
abilities because  of  minimal  brain  damage; 
243  000  are  hard  of  hearing;  36,450  are  deaf; 
48  600  are  either  blind  or  partially  sighted; 
and  243,000  are  crippled.  In  all.  there  are 
4.847.850  American  children  who  need  spe- 
cial facilities. 

The  number  of  handicapped  youngsters 
eligible  for  special  education  has  been  grow- 
ing by  approximately  80,000  a  year.  There 
are  varied  reasons  for  the  increase.  First, 
medical  and  psychiatric  diagnoses  have  be- 
come more  exact,  so  that  many  children  are 
today  recognized  as  handicapped  who  yester- 
day would  have  been  called  behavior  prob- 
lems Second,  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance laws  are  bringing  out  Into  the  open 
many  handicapped  children  who  once  would 
have  been  hidden  away  at  home.  Third, 
there  is  a  trend  toward  bringing  into  regular 
classroom  situations  even  those  children 
who  are  very  severely  handicapped. 

UntU  the  last  few  years  many  special  edu- 
cation people  thought  of  letting  only  the 
moderately  handicapped  attend  classes.  I 
ran  into  a  school  about  10  years  ago  where 
the  only  handicapped  children  being  taught 
were  those  who  were  completely  ambula- 
tory—only three  or  four  even  crutches.  I 
asked  the  teacher  and  the  physical  therapist, 
"Where  are  the  rest  of  the  kids?" 
"What  other  kids?" 

I  said,  "Well.  In  a  school  district  this  size 
you  probably  have  at  least  half  a  dozen 
cerebral  palsied  children,  and  I  don't  see 
any  of  them  here  In  school." 

"Oh,  they  can't  go  to  school."  said  the 
teacher.     "They're  too  handicapped." 

But  more  and  more  of  these  handicapped 
youngsters  are  coming  into  our  schools,  and 
this  has  produced  a  vlUl  need  for  adequate 
architectural  planning.  Unfortunately,  such 
planning  is  still  very  rare. 

The  fault  lies  not  solely  with  the  architect. 
Educators  must  also  share  the  blame  because 
they  have  not  stated  their  needs.  Stirely 
It  is  a  tragic  waste  of  opportunity  for  archi- 
tects to  be  designing  schools  without  a  clear 
awareness  of  the  problems  and  needs. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  enlightening 
attempts  made  so  far  to  get  a  dialog 
started  between  architects  and  educators  was 
made  last  May  by  the  American  Institute 
•f  Architects  (AIA)  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Thirty  experts  in  the  fields  of  architecture 
and  special  education  spent  2  days  discussing 
the  problems  and  some  possible  solutions  in 
the  design  of  facilities  for  educating  the 
handicapped.  More  questions  than  answers 
came  out  of  the  workshop.  But  it  was  a 
promising  beginning. 

Despite  a  lack  of  clear  guidelines  for  con- 
structing school  facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped, some  useful  hints  can  be  drawn  from 
the  practical  experience  of  special  educators. 
Basic  principles  of  design  are  most  ob- 
vious when  providing  facilities  for  the  crip- 
pled. Mobility  and  safety  are  the  prime  ob- 
jectives for  children  who  wear  cumbersome 
braces  or  use  walkers,  wheelchairs,  or 
crutches.  Most  of  these  children  are  men- 
tally alert  and  of  normal  (some  above  nor- 
mal) intelligence.  They  would  be  at  ease 
in  a  regular  classroom  if  they  could  be  freed 


from  hazards  and  barriers  such  as  stair- 
ways Any  variations  In  floor  level  through- 
out a  building  should  be  ramped.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  floor,  elevators  ahoTild 
be  used,  and  they  should  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  wheelchair. 

Doors  should  be  of  the  48-lnch-wlde  hos- 
pital type  with  handles  rather  than  knobs. 
A  child  who  has  only  partial  use  of  his  hands 
and  arms  and  cannot  turn  a  knob  can  usually 
manage  to  hook  his  arm  over  the  pull-handle 
on  the  hospital  type  of  door  and  open  It. 
Door  closers  are  available  that  keep  the  door 
open  as  long  as  90  seconds,  a  blessing  of 
time  for  a  child  who  must  move  slowly. 
Some  automatic  doors  open  and  close  by 
treadle  or  electronic  eye. 

Classrooms  should  be  closer  to  square - 
shaped  than  to  the  usual  rectangular  shaped 
rooms  and  should  be  large  enough  to  enable 
from  12  to  15  children  with  bulky  equipment 
to  have  freedom  of  movement.  The  class- 
room should  also  have  running  water,  with  a 
bubbler  placed  In  the  sink  in  such  a  way 
that  a  child  in  a  wheelchair  can  get  a  drinki 
or  wash  his  hands  without  help.  Any  under- 
sink  plumbing  should  be  recessed  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  use  of  a  wheelchair. 

Chalkboards  should  be  low  enough  to  be 
reached    by    a   youngster    in    a    wheelchair. 
Several  types  of  adjustable  chalkboards  are 
available.     One  of  these  can  be  brought  to 
within  30  inches  of  the  floor  and  can  be 
pulled  away  from  the  wall  on  parallel  arms 
and  literally  placed  over  the  lap  of  a  child 
in  a  wheelchair.    Hooks  and  a  holding  bar 
enable  a  youngster  to  hang  his  crutches  and 
free  one  hand  for  WTiting  on  the  chalkboard. 
A  child  who  is  on  crutches  or  confined  to  a 
wheelchair   obviously   cannot   use   standard 
toilets.     A  washroom  should  be  fairly  close 
to  the  special  class  or  classes  used  by  crippled 
children.       Toilet  stools  of  varying  heights 
should  be  set  off  center  In  the  booths,  which 
should  have  enough  room  for  a  wheelchair. 
A  canvas  curtain  should  be  used  instead  of 
swinging    doors,    making    it    easier    for    the 
youngster    to    wheel    through    in    a    chair. 
Holding  bars  should  be  within  reach  arourid 
wash  basins  and  urinals;  wash  basins  should 
be  set  low  enough  to  permit  a  child  in  a 
wheelchair  to  wash  his  hands.       Provis  on 
should  be  Included  for  changing  and  tending 
children    whose    physical    condition    makes 
them  incontinent. 

Moving  long  distances— from  class  to 
class  to  the  cafeteria,  to  the  library,  to  the 
auditorium,  or  other  common  areas— Is  ex- 
hausting and  time  consuming  for  most 
crippled  children.  Buildings  designed  with 
this  fact  in  mind  provide  outside  exits  for 
each  classroom  and  locate  special  classrooms 
for  convenience  to  other  faculties. 

It  has  been  considered  traditional  to  put 
handrails  along  the  halls  of  faculties  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  I  do  not  believe 
handrails  are  necessary.  Once  children  are 
trained  to  use  crutches  properly,  they  should 
use  them.  But  I  have  seen  children  come 
into  a  school  corridor,  hang  their  crutches 
over  their  arm.  and  go  shufiEling  down  the 
hall  relying  on  the  raUlng. 

It  would  be  better  to  eliminate  the  hand- 
rails and  widen  the  corridor  by  an  extra  2 
feet  so  that  children  would  have  room  to 
use  their  crutches  or  chairs  properiy.  It 
should  be  our  Intention  to  help  these  chil- 
dren learn  to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible. 
At  the  AIA  workshop  meeting.  Frank  Gen- 
tile of  Abilities.  Inc..  described  his  groups 
new  Human  Resources  School  in  Nassau 
county.  N.Y.  It  is  a  school  for  severely 
physically  disabled  chUdren  of  average  or 
above-average  inteUigence,  who  were  pre- 
viously  on  home-bound  Instruction  or  a 
limited  in-school  program. 

Mr    Gentile  explained  that  there  were  47 

such  children  in  the  school  last  year;  there 

will  be  100  this  fall,  from  kindergarten  to 

12th  grade.  ^  ^  , 

The  school  tries  to  provide  a  total  aca- 


demic program  and  to  deemphaslze  rehabUl- 
tatlon.  Health  and  medical  facilities  are 
included  only  as  they  would  be  In  any 
school:  a  full-time  nurse  and  a  vlsltUig 
doctor.  The  youngsters  are  given  oppor- 
tunity for  as  broad  an  educational  experi- 
ence as  possible.  Including  physical  educa- 
tion "We've  buUt  an  adapted  swimming 
pool  which  children  In  wheelchairs  can  use. 
We  have  a  bowling  alley.  We  have  an  all- 
purpose  gveinaslum,"  Mr.  GentUe  said. 
"We  have  emphasized  that  these  are  chU- 
dren and  not  that  they  are  disabled."  The 
Human  Resources  School  was  buUt  for  less 
than  $20  per  square  foot,  including  fixed 
equipment. 

In  some  ca.-.es  a  school  district's  facUlty  for 
crippled  youngsters  needs  to  be  a  special 
school.  A  special  wing  may  be  buUt  onto 
a  regular  school.  In  small  school  districts 
there  may  be  only  a  handful  of  youngsters 
In  this  category  and  a  need  for  only  one  or 
two  special  classrooms. 

Whether  the  facility  Is  a  special  wing  or  a 
special  school,  the  commonly  used  faciUtles 
should  be  located  In  the  special  wing  of  the 
school.  Proximity  to  the  cafeteria  or  multi- 
purpose room,  the  cluster  of  classrooms,  or 
to  the  therapy  room  must  be  carefully 
worked  out.  If  the  children  are  to  be  inte- 
grated into  regular  class  activities  for  any 
purpose,  the  facility  should  be  put  between 
other  kinds  of  classrooms  so  that  the  less 
mobile  of  the  crippled  youngsters  do  not 
waste  time  and  energy. 

The  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  (NSCCA)  has  been  cam- 
paigning to  eliminate  architectiu»l  bar- 
riers and  hazards  In  aU  public  buUdings. 
The  society's  published  standards  should 
be  consulted  by  school  administrators  and 
architects  planning  a  school,  whether  It  is 
to  be  used  only  by  physicaUy  handicapped 
children  or  by  the  general  public  (which 
may  include  physically  handicapped  adults) . 
Eighteen  States  require  that  all  public  budd- 
ings  be   built    In    accordance    with   NSCCA 

sUndards.  j.     „. 

Children  with  other  types  of  handicaps 
can  also  be  brought  Into  normal  school  situ- 
ations. The  largest  single  group  of  handi- 
capped children  are  those  with  speech  dif- 
ficulties. These  youngsters  need  the  part- 
time  services  of  a  speech  therapist  and  a 
room  designed  for  special  Instruction. 

Youngsters  who  are  hard  of  hearing  can 
also  spend  most  of  the  day  in  regular  classes 
and  part  of  the  day  in  a  special  faculty. 
Their  primary  need  Is  for  a  space  where  the 
Itinerant  staff  can  work.  Too  frequently 
this  Is  "leftover  space,"  such  as  a  converted 
storage  closet  in  some  remote  corner  of  the 
school  plant.  But.  again,  the  special  room 
should  be  centraUy  located,  with  enough 
electrical  outlets  for  audio  equipment  aiid 
storage  space  for  a  variety  of  other  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Facilities  for  teaching  the  deaf  also  pres- 
ent some  distinct  design  problems.  The  av- 
erage classroom  Is  far  too  large  for  them, 
although  flexibility  in  room  size  can  be  ob- 
tained with  folding  doors  and  cabinet  parti- 
tions Again,  provision  must  be  made  for 
electrical  wires  and  outlets.  Facilities  for 
projectors,  a  screen,  and  other  visual  aids 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  classroom 
plan.  _,,    _ 

Ten  percent  of  all  children  needing 
special  education  are  those  who  are  visually 
handicapped.  This  category  includes  both 
the  partially  sighted  and  the  totally  bUnd. 
The  trend  Is  toward  sending  these  children 
into  regular  classrooms  after  the  careful  de- 
velopment of  their  four  rmainlng  senses^ 
More  than  half  the  blind  children  going  to 
public  schools  are  in  regular  classrooms  for 
some  part  of  their  education.  Once  oriented 
to  the  buUding.  most  of  the  blind  you ngs^rs 
can  go  off  in  any  direction  without  help. 
For  their  safety,  however,  some  precautions 
need  to  be  taken.    Projections  (water  foun- 
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tains,  fire  extinguishers,  display  cases) 
shoul( .  be  eliminated  tiona.  hallways  and 
clasB  I  aisles.  School  docMrs  opening  into  the 
conid  >r  can  be  a  hazard.  Sliding  doors  have 
been  ised  In  some  facilities  for  the  blind, 
althoi  gh  they  are  not  practical  for  general 


use. 
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the  most  serious  problem  faced 

nd   and  partially  sighted   children   is 

by  steps.     Although  we  are  training 

children  to  be  more  mobile   in   their 

environment,  they  still  depend  upon 

cues  for  their  reaction  to  the  space 

them.     Added  cues  can  be  built  in. 

e,  strips  of  acoustic  tile  can   be 

walls,  or  flooring  of  a  different  tex- 

be  placed  near  obstructions. 

some  blind  and  all  partially  sighted 

can  distinguish  differences  of  light 

doors  and  steps  could  be  painted 

ors   that   contrast   sharply   with    sur- 

walls. 

children  in  the  same  classes  with 

yotingsters    do    need    more    space. 

books   and   other   equipment    (type- 

.  braille  writers,  talking  books,  record 

require    extensive    space,    lx>th    in 

In  storage.    Booths  can  sometimes 

so  that  the  blind  student  may 

Individual  listening  devices  or  noisy 

equipment-     without      distracting 

in  the  room. 

of  the  most  prevalent  handicaps  to- 
mental  retardation.     This  year  there 
than  a  million  mentally  retarded 
needing  special  instruction, 
mentally    retarded    are    traditionally 
as  either  educable  (those  with  IQ's 
to  75  or  80)   or  trainable   (those  with 
36    to    50) .     Recent    research    has 
that  the  instrtictional  program  should 
according  to  three   groups   of 
children,  however.     A  middle  group 
IQ's  range  from  40  to   60  Is  termed 
dependent";  they  can  be  given 
at  a  slightly  higher  level  than 
group, 
trainable   are  capable   of   performing 
rudimentary  tasks  for  themselves. 
niiddle  group  can  achieve  perhaps  up  to 
or  third  grade  in  a  very  speclal- 
letting.     The    great    majority    of    the 
retarded,  however,  are  In  the  edu- 
group   and    can   gradually   be   worked 
regular  elementary  and  secondary  pub- 
classrooms  for   at   least    part    of 
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the   higher   level,    educable   mentally 

children  the  physical  surroundings 

learning  can  be  pretty  much  standard — 

this  is  desirable  because  the  object 

prepare  them  not  only  to  participate  in 

school   program   but  to   be  ac- 

by  other  children.    The  less  they  are 

isolatid  in  a  special  facility,  the  better. 

For  the  middle  and  trainable  groups,  how- 
ever, separate  facilities  appear  to  be  more 
satlsfi  ctory.  For  middle-group  children 
space  should  be  provided  for  music  and  phy- 
sical educaton  as  well  as  for  academic 
coursi  s.  But  perhaps  more  important  are 
facUit  .es  for  homemaking  and  occupational 
readii  ess.  If  adequately  educated,  many  of 
them  can  eventually  hold  a  job  In  a  shel- 
tered snvironment. 

Tra  nable  mentally  retarded  children  can 

participate  in  many  of  the  activities  of  the 

group.      For   the    younger    trainable 

however,    some    modifications    are 


the  trainable  and  the  middle  groups 

to   be    near   a   play    area   where   they 

off  steam."     Much  of  their  train - 

necessarily  Involves  broad  physical  move- 

Thls  calls  for  classrooms  that  open 

into  an  inside  or  outside  play  area. 

to  the  play  areas  is  important  be- 

the  children's  attention  span  is  short; 

learning  activiUes  need   to  be   inter- 

with  some  physical  activity,  perhaps 

as  every  15  or  20  minutes. 


At  least  another  10  percent  of  all  handi- 
capped children  are  those  with  maj<»'  learn- 
ing dlsabllltlee.  These  children  are  some- 
times known  as  "brain  injiired"  or  "hyper- 
kinetic." Sometimes  they  are  confused  with 
the  emotionally  dlstiu-bed.  They  have  been 
called  the  "children  with  too  many  names" 
because  their  conditions  are  difBcult  to  diag- 
nose accurately.  There  are.  in  fact,  so  many 
variations  that  each  child  is  a  problem. 

Certain  techniques  used  in  teaching  these 
children  present  a  challenge  to  the  school 
designer.  The  major  need  is  to  control  au- 
ditory and  visual  stimulation:  acoustically 
treating  the  walls  and  ceiling,  carpeting  the 
floor,  opaquing  a  window,  visually  shielding 
one  clas-smnte  from  another. 

The  most  common  solution  is  portable  or 
built-in  booths  along  a  wall.  This  means, 
however,  that  the  children  face  the  wall  and 
must  turn  around  to  communicate  with  the 
teacher.  A  circular  arrangement  of  booths 
can  be  more  effective.  The  teacher  stands 
In  the  center:  the  children  can  see  the  teach- 
er but  not  each  other. 

This  year  972,000  school-age  youngsters 
have  been  identified  as  emotionally 
disturbed. 

Emotionally  distiu-bed  children  Usually 
have  normal  Intelligence,  but  cannot  get 
along  with  other  children  or  with  their 
teachers.  There  is  a  pervasive  mood  of  de- 
pression among  them;  they  lack  any  Joy 
in  living,  they  retreat  Into  a  dream-world 
of  their  own,  they  cry  easily,  they  act  out 
their  frustrations  violently,  striking  out  at 
the  teacher,  breaking  anything  In  sight,  and 
even  Inflicting  hurt  on  themselves. 

In  order  to  free  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
from  the  consequences  of  violent  outbreaks 
thought  must  be  given  to  durability  and 
maintenance.  I  have  seen  facilities  made  of 
destructible  material  almost  ruined  In  a 
short  time.  The  concern  for  maintenance 
has  been  carried  to  the  extreme  in  some 
places,  with  chilling  ceramic  tile  on  floors 
and  walls.  Newer  plastic  sprays  over  cinder 
block  give  less  of  a  clinical  appearance 
and  yet  are  washable.  The  architectural 
challenge  is  to  coordinate  practicality  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  without  elimi- 
nating tlie  warmth  and  beauty  so  much 
needed  by  disturbed  children. 

Even  with  the  most  skilled  teacher,  these 
youngsters  can  become  uncontrollable.  A 
"quiet  place"  Is  needed  where  the  unman- 
ageable child  can  be  isolated  luitil  he  regains 
control. 

A  classroom  for  the  emotionally  disturbed 
can  be  very  distracting  to  other  classrooms 
nearby.  The  need  to  Isolate  these  youngsters 
is,  therefore,  understandable.  However,  the 
question  of  isolating  all  types  of  handicapped 
children  from  normal  children  draws  heated 
debate  among  special  educators.  One  school 
of  thought  would  Integrate  all  types  of 
handicapped  children  Into  the  general  school- 
room atmosphere  as  much  as  possible.  An- 
other theory  maintains  that  the  child  will 
receive  the  best  education  in  a  separate 
facility. 

Integration  seems  to  be  the  general  trend, 
however.  In  Pennsylvania,  55  percent  of  the 
children  who  were  in  residential  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  deaf  10  years  ago  are  now 
in  public  school  classes.  Of  the  mentally 
retarded  youngsters  in  that  State,  15  percent 
are  no  longer  in  institutions  but  have  moved 
into  public  schools. 

Educators  are  striving  to  help  handicapped 
youngsters  acquire  self-sufficiency  and  social 
adequacy  so  that  they  will  grow  up  to  par- 
ticipate as  citizens  in  the  community.  These 
goals  are  reached  not  only  through  good 
teaching  but  through  proper  school  environ- 
ment. 

Some  educators  point  out  that  normal 
children  gain  In  experience  and  understand- 
ing by  association  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Parents  of  handicapped  children  also 
emphasize  the  need  for  their  youngsters  to 
be  with  normal  children.    The  answer  to  the 


argiunent  probably  lies  In  the  need  for  va- 
riety.  There  must  be  a  broad  range  of  pro. 
grams  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  groups  with 
common  handicaps,  with  consideration  for 
the  geographic  distribution  of  these  children. 
A  major  problem  is  bringing  together  enough 
children  with  a  common  need  to  Justify  the 
expense  of  building  and  equipping  a  facility. 

Smaller  school  districts  usually  set  up  a 
cooperative  school  and  transport  youngsters 
from  a  wide  area  to  it.  But  how  far  can 
you  transport  a  handicapped  child?  Most 
educators  believe  that  a  youngster  should 
not  spend  more  than  a  half  hour  each  way 
on  a  school  bus.  This  is  not  a  hard-and-fast 
rule,  however:  in  Philadelphia,  brain-injured 
children  ride  40  miles  through  congested 
suburban  sections  to  a  special  facility  south- 
east of  that  city.  Contrary  to  the  adminis- 
trators' fears,  the  children  are  thriving  on 
the  experience.  An  assistant  teacher  rides 
with  them  and  has  taught  them  to  sing  as 
they  go.  They  have  learned  to  sit  still  and 
pay  attention  to  the  outside.  The  bus  ride 
is  actually  an  extension  of  their  classroom 
program. 

Except  in  the  large  metropolitan  area.s, 
however,  it  may  take  as  much  as  a  200-mile 
radius  to  find  enough  children  to  Justify  a 
school  In  which  a  variety  of  special  facilities 
can  be  provided.  For  the  handicapped  child, 
a  normal  home  environment  may  be  far  less 
Important  than  being  put  In  a  situation  in 
which  he  can  be  educated,  learn  to  cope 
with  his  handicap,  and  become  economically 
and  socially  self-suCaclent. 

The  answer  may  be  a  residential  boarding 
school.  It  may  be  an  isolated  day  school  ex- 
clusively for  the  handicapped,  or  a  wing  or 
cluster  of  classrooms  within  a  regular  public 
school.  It  may  be  simply  the  modification 
of  a  normal  school  building  so  that  crippled 
children  can  get  around  easily.  Tlie  location 
and  type  of  school  are  directed  by  what  Is 
appropriate  for  the  circumstances  and  the 
community. 

Whatever  the  facility,  the  image  presented 
physically  should  be  distinctly  that  of  school. 
It  should  look  like  a  school  and  not  like  a 
hospital  or  a  library  or  a  country  club. 
Handicapped  children  have  an  overriding  de- 
sire to  rise  above  their  handicap  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  be  like  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  neighbors.  To  them,  much  more 
than  to  the  normal  child,  school  Is  an  in- 
tensely Important  part  of  life. 

I  know  of  a  young  girl  who  for  14  years  was 
confined  to  a  single  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  her  home  because  it  was  too  difficult  for 
her  parents  to  get  her  up  and  down.  For  her. 
the  sight  of  a  btis  or  a  car  or  children  playing 
was  a  marvel.  When  we  can  make  It  pos- 
sible for  such  youngsters  to  get  out  of  their 
confinement  and  Into  classrooms,  we  owe 
them  pleasant  surroundings. 

I  have  had  many  an  argument  over  the 
construction  of  buildings  with  windows  liigh 
In  a  wall  so  that  children  cannot  see  out.  I 
personally  think  the  stimulation  of  an  out- 
side view  as  well  as  the  educational  possibili- 
ties inherent  In  the  outside  world  far  out- 
weighs the  distraction  a  view  may  cause. 

I  like  to  see  plants  or  pictures  or  other 
decorative  accents  in  a  lobby.  An  artist  gave 
my  old  St.  Louis  Special  School  District  a 
beautiful  terra  cotta  statue.  It  was  placed 
on  a  table  and  moved  from  school  to  school. 
One  of  the  delights  of  my  life  was  to  watch 
small  crippled  children  and  mentally  ret^irded 
children  come  by  and  touch  the  statue. 

Obviously,  that  statue  was  doing  some- 
thing very  important  for  those  children  I'm 
afraid  that  school  planners  seldom  give  tliese 
youngsters  credit  for  noticing  beauty. 

Tragically  little  has  been  done  to  provide 
the  kind  of  atmosphere,  teaching,  and  facili- 
ties handicap]>ed  youngsters  need.  There  haa 
been  no  opportvmlty  for  really  conclusive  re- 
search by  either  the  architects  or  the  special 
educators.  Such  research  is  costly  and  few 
localities  have  been  able  to  Justify  expendi- 
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tiires  for  it.  Thus,  the  many  and  often  con- 
flicting theories  held  by  educators  are  based 
nr<  BTAntv  evidence. 

Situations  need  to  be  created  in  which 
teaching  methods,  physlcaa  environment, 
and  specific  handicapped  groups  can  be  put 
toMtber  and  studied.  Once  a  solid  base  of 
e^ence  U  produced,  educators  and  archi- 
tects will  be  better  able  to  design  good  facili- 
ties and  special  educators  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter 'position  to  convince  school  boards  and 
the  community  of  the  scope  of  the  need. 

TWO  relatively  new  pieces  of  Federal  legis- 
lation administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Include  provisions  which  may  be  of  tre- 
mendous help  in  supporting  some  solidly 
based  research. 

Title  in,  section  302  of  Public  Law  88-164, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  89- 
105)  provides  specifically  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  for  improvement  of 
education  of  handicapped  children.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  school  envh-onment  to  the 
teaching  process  Is  an  appropriate  area  lor 
consideration  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  Some  50  research  and  demonstration 
projects  have  been  supported  thus  far  under 

this  act. 
f  Information  on  the  policies  and  procedures 
as  well  as  the  means  of  applying  for  grants 
under  this  act  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  Resetu-ch  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

The  new  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  Public  Law  69-10,  authorizes  pro- 
grams that  will  benefit  handicapped  children. 
This  act  authorizes  support  for  research  and 
demonstration  In  all  phases  of  education. 


credited  with  being  the  first  freshman  in 
over  100  years  to  be  appointed  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee. 

Nor  was  It  surprising  that  such  a  man, 
who  had  risen  from  humble  origins  by 
the  will  of  his  own  self-determination, 
should  be  a  persistent  champion  of  legis- 
lation for  the  greater  welfare  of  the 
workingman.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
tribute  to  the  prescience  of  his  brilliant 
mind  that  many  of  the  programs  he  ad- 
vocated, such  as  increased  social  secur- 
ity payments,  medicare,  and  Federal  aid 
to  education,  have  since  been  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law. 

Lou  Teller  was  a  fine  American  and, 
had  the  fortunes  of  politics  been  kinder 
to  him,  he  would  without  doubt  have 
carved    a    memorable    and    productive 
career  in  Congress  of  which  not  only  his 
constituents,    but    the    entire    Nation, 
would  have  been  justly  proud.    He  pos- 
sessed that  rare  synthesis  of  scholarly 
insight  and  practical  experience  that  Is 
the  hallmark  of  great  public  service.   He 
was  truly  a  man  whose  counsel  I  valued. 
And  he  was,  equally  so,  a  man  whose 
feUowship  I  cherished  and  whose  friend- 
ship I  prized.    His  imtimely  death  has 
saddened  all  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate 
to  know  him  Intimately.    To  his  widow, 
Clarice,  and  his  family.  I  extend  my 
deepest  condolences. 


Hon.  Ludwig  Teller 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NBnW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
4,  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  Ludwig 
Teller,  of  New  York,  passed  away. 

Lou  Teller  served  but  one  term  In  the 
House,  but  to  that  brief  service  he 
brought  a  truly  remarkable  background 
and  a  most  distinguished  record  of 
achievements.  Indeed,  few  men  are 
privileged  to  serve  their  community  In 
as  many  varied  and  eminent  ways  as  Dr. 
Teller  did. 

He  was  a  prominent  labor  lawyer,  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  country.  He  had 
been  a  lecturer  at  New  York  University 
Law  School  and  a  professor  of  law  at  New 
York  Law  School.  He  was  a  commit- 
tee chairman  in  both  the  American  Bar 
and  American  Arbitration  Associations. 
He  was  a  conscientious  and  respected  po- 
litical leader  in  Manhattan  and  served 
three  terms  In  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly before  coming  to  Congress.  And 
he  was  the  author  of  a  dozen  books.  In- 
cluding what  is  still  the  leading  author- 
ity on  labor-management  negotiations. 
"The  Law  Governing  Labor  Disputes  and 
Collective  Bargaining,"  first  published  In 
1940. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  with  this 
prestigious  background  he  became  one 
of  the  outstanding  freshmen  Members  of 
the   85th   Congress.     In  fact,   he  was 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, shortly  before  the  excellent  and 
very  welcome  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  on  my  dual  distribution  bills — 
S.  1842,  S.  1843,  and  S.  1844— last  Sep- 
tember, there  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  33 /The  Magazine  of  Metals  Pro- 
ducing, a  helpful  and  informative  article, 
entitled  "Congress  Gears  Up  for  Action 
on  Dual  Distribution."  While  the  article 
is  not  signed,  it  is  mys^derstanding  that 
it  was  written  for  33^y  Mr.  Harold  V. 
Semling,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this   article   in    the   Appendix   of    the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Gears  Up  for  Action  on  Duai. 
Distribution 


"Dual  distribution  occurs  when  an  inde- 
pendent businessman's  supplier  is  also  his 
competitor.  CompeUtion  from  suppliers  is 
most  common  at  the  retail  level  but  also 
frequently  occurs  in  wholesaling  and  manu- 
facturing," said  Representative  James 
Roosevelt,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
tribution Problems.  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

Pressure  is  building  in  Congress  for  legis- 
lative action  to  curb  dual  distribution;  i.e., 
supplier  competition.    The  legislation,  foUcw- 


ing  extensive  investigation  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Small  Business  Committees  is 
being  given  formal  hearing  this  month  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Dual  distribution  legislation  is  sponsored 
by  two  leaders  of  the  current  Johnson  ad- 
ministration: Senator  Russell  Long,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana,  the  majority  whip,  and 
Representative  James  Roosevelt,  Democr:;t. 
of  California,  who  is  the  administration's 
leader  In  the  fight  for  double  Ume  for  over- 
time and  a  higher  minimum  wage. 

"Dual  distribution  appears  to  be  permeat- 
ing more  and  more  industries  each  day,"  ac- 
cording to  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  "More  and  more 
manufacturers  are  distributing  through  deal- 
ers whom  they  control,"  he  asserts. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
relevant  Senate  subcommittee,  wiU  hold  con- 
solidated hearings  on  all  three  dual  distribu- 
tion bills  this  year. 

Senator  Long  told  33,  "I  am  delighted  that 
Senator  Hart's  subconunittee  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  my  bUls  this  fall.  I  think  a  good  case 
can  be  made  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  cure  some  of 
the  ills  dual  distribution  has  produced  in  ovir 
commerce  and  industry.  Hearings  are  the 
only  way  we  can  find  out  whether  my  bills 
are  the  right  legislation.  They  may  be,  or 
others,  not  yet  written,  may  be.  Of  course, 
the  hearings  themselves  will  have  an  Impact. 
Whether  or  not  the  bills  pass,  their  Introduc- 
tion alone,  and  their  progress  to  the  hearing 
stage,  may  clear  up  some  of  the  worst 
abuses." 

The  congressional  finger,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  will  likely  be  pointed  at  the  Integrated 
primary  metal  manufacturer  at  the  hearings. 

embattled   dual    DISTRIBUnON 

The  dual  distribution  problem  arises  In 
those  situations  where  the  supplier  of  the 
independent  firm  is  also  h'j  competitor — 
manufacturing  the  same  products  and  com- 
peting for  the  same  customers. 

"Optimism  is  currently  very  prevalent  in 
Washington.  D.C..  that  something  can  and 
will  be  done  about  the  problems  of  dual  dis- 
tribution," according  to  Max  Rogel,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Conference  on  Dual  Dis- 
tribution. Rogel  says,  however,  that  rem"^- 
dies  wUl  be  legislated  in  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses — not  the  89th — although  he 
hopes  for  speed. 

The  Conference  on  Dual  Distribution  is  a 
group  of  independent  businessmen  and  their 
associations  organized  to  fight  for  legisla- 
tion to  curb  dual  distribution  and  vertical 
Integration  abuses.  The  bulk  of  the  group 
is   composed   of   businessmen   in   the   metal 

field.  * 

A  multlpronged  campaign  by  the  confer- 
ence will  include  letter  writing  and  wires  to 
Congress;  appearances  at  hearings,  plus  ex- 
pert testimony  backed  up  by  reports  of  na- 
tionally known  economists;  and  articles  for 
the  Nation's  press  to  acquaint  the,  American 
public  with  the  evils  inherent  in  dual  dis- 
tribution. 

The  membership  of  the  Conference  of  Dual 
Distribution  includes  individual  companies 
and  trade  associations  covering  the  steel 
(fabricating,  wholesale,  distribution),  alum- 
inum, culvert  pipe,  construction,  paint,  wall- 
paper, glass,  warehousing  and  electric  con- 
struction industries. 

Lawrence  Schacht.  president  of  the 
Schacht  Steel  Corp..  Hillside.  N.J.,  and  G.  F. 
Beall,  vice  president.  Beall  Pipe  &  Tank 
Corp..  independent  steel  fabricators.  Port- 
land Ore.,  are  cochairmen  of  the  confer- 
ence The  conference's  treasurer  is  Harry 
L  Jacobson.  Dempsey  Associates.  Cleveland. 
Ohio  a  steel  wholesaler.  Norman  Geller.  In- 
dependent Wire  Drawers  Association,  Wash- 
ington, is  national  affairs  chairman.  Leo 
Goldner,  president.  Parker  Steel  Co..  Toledo, 
a  steel  distributor,  is  membership  chairman. 
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bills  dealing  with  dual  distribution 
pt>ller  competition  are  under  considera- 
Congress.     Two  of  the  bills  are  reln- 
of  measures  in  earlier  Congresses, 
first  bill,  formally  titled  the   " Anti- 
Vertical  Integration  Amendments"  or 
luali  y  of  supplies  bill,  would  require  com- 
engaged  in  dual  distribution  to  charge 
prices  to  company-owned   estab- 
that  they  charge  to  Independent 
i tor-customers.     The  bill  (S.  1842  and 
)    would  also   require   fair  alloca- 
supplies  to  independents  in  shortage 
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The  second  bill,  the  Dual  Distribution  Re- 
portln  ;  Act  or  reporting  bill  would  require 
dual  d  strlbutors  to  publish  separate  annual 
profit-  ind-l068  statements  for  each  of  their 
comps  ly-owned  plants  and  distribution  out- 
lets th  »t  compete  directly  with  Independent 
custon  ers.  Disclosure  of  financial  data  on 
produc  ts  distributed  In  dual  distribution 
tie  required.    The  bills  are  S.  1843  and 
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BUXS  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


bill  Introduced  this  year  in  the  Sen- 
House    Is    formally    entitled    the 
Dual   Distribution  Amendment." 
(S.  1844  and  HM.  7706)    has  been 
the  "adequate  differential  bill." 
require  dual  distributors  to  main- 
falr  and   adequate    differential   be- 
the  prices  they  charge  as  suppliers 
e  prices  they  charge  as  competitors, 
er  the  effect  of  failure  to  maintain 
etfferentials  or  price  spreads  might  be 
sutfstantially    lessen    competition    or    to 
create  a  monopoly, 
adequate  differential  bill  was  devel- 
j4lntly  by  the  Senate  and  House  Small 
Committee  staffs  to  carry  out  the 
legislative    recommendations    en- 
f^om  the  lengthy  study  of  Representa- 
"    s  subcommittee  In  1963-64. 
he  Introduced  his  proposals  Roose- 
he  did  "not  regard  them  as  neces- 
final  or  best  answer  to  the  very  dilB- 
complex"  dual  distribution  problem, 
qiiestlon  of  their  adequacy  and  need,  he 
s|iould  be  carefully  studied  in  public 
by  a  conunlttee  having  power  to  re- 
Is  to  the  fioor.     Neither  of  the  SmaU 
Committees  has  the  power  to  report 
to  the  floor  of  Congress. 
1  Uchard  H.  Holton,  former   Assistant 
of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs, 
spelled  out  the  meaning  of  dual  dlstrl- 
in  several  ways. 

distribution  exists  when  a  vertically 

firm   operates   in  two  successive 

)f  production  and/or  distribution  of 

also  sells  some  of  its  output  from 

stage  to  independent  firms  who  then 
ompetltlon  with  the  supplying  firms' 
stage   operations.     Thus,   the   inde- 

Is  in  competition  with  his  supplier, 
distribution  exists  when  the  manu- 

of  a  branded  good  sells  that  brand 

two  or  more  competing  distribution 
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distribution  exists  when  the  manu- 
•  sells  two  brands  of  basically  the 
■oduct  through  two  or  more  compet- 
'"  of  distribution  networks. 


ACTION  TO  DATE 
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:  louse  Small  Business  Subcommittee 

■Ibution  late  last  year  made  a  com- 

ye  report  on  its  Investigation  of  the 

an  small  business  of  a  dujil  distribu- 

related  vertical  Integration. 

on  Its  extensive  study,  the  group, 

■  he   chairmanship   of  Representative 

-**i.  concluded  that  dual  distribution 

In  each  of  the  more  than  40 

studied.     While  dual  distribution 

alone  does  not  adversely  affect  small 

,  when  coupled  with  either  predatory 

or    substantial    market    power,    it 

letrlmental  effects,  he  says. 


Specifically  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee recommended :     -__—— 

Application  of  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  which  prohibits  un- 
fair competitive  practices,  to  dual  distribu- 
tion. 

Increased  collection  of  economic  data  by 
FTC  concerning  dual  distribution  and  verti- 
cal integration  and  the  keeping  of  records 
by  firms  engaged  in  dual  distribution  In  a 
manner  compatible  with  this  objective. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  determine  what  changes  are  needed 
to  assure  small  business  equal  opportunity 
to  complete. 

Increased  use  of  Industrywide  approaches 
to  competitive  problems. 

The  committee  concluded  that  "it  is  most 
important  to  note  that  large,  integrated  firms 
engaged  in  dual  distribution  could  conduct 
certain  levels  of  their  operations  at  a  loss" 
in  contrast  to  other  nonlntegrated  busi- 
nesses. 

WHEHE  ARE  THE  ABUSES? 

Dual  distribution  abuses  were  found  by  the 
Roosevelt  investigation  to  prevail  in  the  alu- 
minum industry.  Specifically,  abuses  were 
found  in  aluminum-clad  redraw  rod,  poly- 
ethylene covered  wire,  and  culvert  pipe. 

WiUlam  H.  Orrlck,  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Antitrust,  gave  a  Congres- 
sional hearing  an  analysis  of  the  Alcoa  case 
and  the  Rejmolds  Metals  Co.  "Florist  Foil" 
case  as  examples  of  dual  distribution  price 
squeezes.  Alcoa,  Kaiser  (which  feels  that 
Its  business  operations  are  proper  in  all  re- 
spects and  that  no  legislation  is  required  at 
this  time)  and  Reynolds  were  mentioned  in 
testimony. 

Eugene  P.  Foley,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  believes  that 
dual  distribution  can  be  of  benefit  to  small 
business.  He  proposes  a  concrete  system  of 
liaison  between  the  Commission  and  SEA 
to  help  facilitate  the  exchange,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  at  the  staff  level,  of  informa- 
tion and  of  views  on  policy  matters  which 
are  of  importance  to  both  agencies.  "The^ 
value  of  such  a  system,  as  a  means  of  fur- 
thering the  purposes  of  the  antitrust  laws 
and  of  fostering  the  Interests  of  small  busi- 
ness, needs  no  elaboration,"  Foley  says. 
"We  have  already  established  this  type  of 
liaison  with  the  Antitrust  Division.  Thus, 
without  reference  to  their  superiors,  SBA's 
General  Counsel  and  the  Division's  Director 
of  Policy  Planning  can  deal  directly  with 
each  other  in  the  consideration  of  policy 
matters.  Similarly,  information  can  be  ex- 
changed between  SBA's  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Economics  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Division's  Economic  Section." 

He  points  out  that  Alcoa's  use  of  Inde- 
pendent distributors  helped  nurture  and 
develop  public  acceptance  of  aluminimi  and 
paved  the  way  for  many  small  businessmen 
to  entra-  aluminum  fabricating.  It  was  also 
noted  that  dual  distribution  may  result  in 
an  improved  profit  outlook  for  the  manu- 
facturer. Supposedly,  greater  efficiency  and 
higher  national  product  might  result  from 
the  manufacturer's  expansion  into  new 
channels  of  distribution. 

THE    SQUEEZE    PtAT 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  actions  an 
integrated  steel  giant  with  great  economic 
power  can  take  to  "discipline"  nonlnte- 
grated fabricators,  according  to  Dr.  Walter 
Adams,  professor  of  economics  at  Michigan 
State  University.  These  actions  can  include 
either  refusing  to  furnish  them  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  which 
they  fabricate  their  product  or  manipulate 
the  margin  between  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  and  that  of  the  object  manufac- 
tured to  impose  a  price  squeeze.  The  first 
of  these  practices.  Dr.  Adams  explains,  is 
often  prevalent  in  times  of  steel  shortage. 

A  simple  price  squeeze  results  when  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  is  raised  whUe  the 


price  of  the  finished  fabricated  product  re- 
malna  the  same;  conversely  when  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  Is  lowered  with  no 
accompanying  change  In  the  price  of  the 
raw  material.  When  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  Is  raised  at  the  same  time  that  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  Is  lowered  a 
double  squeeze  results.  ' 

Dr.  Adams  used  the  price  squeeze  on  non- 
Integrated  fabricators  of  wire  products  as  a 
specific  example.  The  economist  docu- 
mented a  number  of  other  examples  both 
past  and  present.  He  traced  the  problem  to 
"the  broadening  size  and  power  of  the  ver- 
tlcally  Integrated  steel  trust."  Adams  Indi- 
cated  that  prices  in  the  steel  Industry  have 
had  no  relation  to  the  demand  for  its  prod- 
ucts, since  "it  has  priced  its  products  with 
oligopolistic  and  monopolistic  insensitivlty 
to  demand  conditions  In  the  marketplace." 

THE   DEFENSE 

United  States  Steel  replied  to  Dr.  Adams- 
statement  by  asserting  that  dual  distribution 
in  the  steel  industry  is  not  new,  having 
existed  since  1900.  Many  of  the  problems 
encountered  by  the  Independent  fabricating 
firms  result,  said  United  States  Steel,  from 
the  fact  that  the  prices  of  each  product,  are 
determined  independently,  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  market  for  that  particu- 
lar Item. 

In  many  cases,  the  market  situation  for 
the  raw  material  purchased  by  a  fabricating 
firm  will  be  quite  different  from  that  for  the 
finished  product.  One  example:  a  large  de- 
mand  for  rope  wire  has  caused  the  price  of 
that  product  to  Increase,  while  a  lagging 
market  for  wire  rope  and  other  fabricated 
wire  products  made  from  rope  wire  has  kept 
their  prices  down.  As  a  result,  according  to 
United  States  Steel,  Integrated  firms,  which 
have  no  power  to  maintain  an  artificially 
high  price  for  a  product,  suffer  from  the 
price  squeeze  as  well  as  the  Independents. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  recent  deteriora- 
tion of  prices  for  fabricated  wire  products 
was  attributed  to  foreign  competition. 

United  States  Steel  also  stated  that  "prices 
for  each  semifinished  product,  basic  steel 
product,  and  end  product  necessarily  must 
reflect  the  competitive  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses Of  each  of  the  separate  markets  in 
which  each  Is  sold."  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  "a  strong  and  growing  domestic  mar- 
ket for  this  product  (wire  rods)  outside  of 
the  wire  products  has  made  it  possible  for 
United  States  Steel  to  continue  to  attempt 
to  sell  this  product  at  Its  1958  price." 

According  to  the  congressional  report  of 
last  December  "the  company- appeared  to  be 
saying  that  the  forces  of  competition  In  the 
market  determined  the  price  and  that  Its 
present  price  structure  consisted  of  the  low- 
est price  for  each  commodity  consistent  with 
these  factors." 

SOME   PARTICULARS 

Specific  steel  products  subject  to  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Roosevelt  subcommittee  Included 
baling  ties,  chain  link  fence,  culvert  pipe, 
structural  steel,  wire  rope. 

Companies  named  by  the  witnesses  as 
abusing  dual  distribution,  in  addition  to 
United  States  Steel,  were  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  Armco  Steel  Corp., 
Republic  Steel,  Kaiser  Steel,  and  Wheeling 
Steel.  While  none  of  the  companies  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Roosevelt  hearings,  many 
responded  for  the  record. 

Armco  In  Its  statement  for  the  record  noted 
that  "since  1945  the  number  of  companies 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cor- 
rugated metal  pipe  In  the  area  under  discus- 
sion has  Increased  by  almost  60  percent,  and 
the  Independents  by  their  own  admission  are 
operating  profitably. 

Another  Industry  already  named  In  con- 
nection with  dual  distribution  is  copper 
magnet  wire  manufacturing.  Magnet  wire 
Is  a  covered  copper  wire  used  In  making 
magnetic  coils  used  in  motors  and  trans- 
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formers     It  is  produced  by  about  50  com 
nanles— both  independent  and  subsidiary. 

The  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As 
sociatlon  says  the  chief  problem  In  the  In- 
niVstxv  is  a  substantial  surplusage  of  ca- 
^orltv  which  arises  from  the  relatively  static 
demand  for  the  product  which  Is  unlikely  to 

^'^Semal  independent  magnet  wire  manu- 
facturers told  how  they  were  more  flexible 
than  the  Integrated  firms  and  that  they  were 
a^le  to  provide  special  services.  During  the 
oast  few  years,  it  was  noted,  both  small  and 
inteCTated  producers  were  having  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  time  making  enough 
money  to  keep  their  plants  running. 

Witnesses  agreed  that  the  price  of  copper 
rods  were  almost  identical  no  matter  from 
where  they  were  purchased.  Any  price  in- 
crease for  the  product  usually  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  business,  forcing  a  return  to  the  lower 
twice  The  point  was  made  that,  although 
all  magnetic  wire  producing  companies  were 
suffering  from  the  price  squeeze,  the  inte- 
grated firms  were  in  a  better  position,  be- 
cause it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  make 
a  profit  on  a  product  in  order  to  continue  In 
operation.  One  witness  expressed  the  view 
that  a  large  firm  whose  magnet  wire  subsid- 
iary was  a  substantial  cxistomer  for  its  copper 
would  not  be  particularly  concerned  whether 
the  subsidiary  made  a  profit  as  long  as  the 
sales  of  copper  to  the  subsidiary  continued 
profitable.  ,     . 

A  representative  of  the  Inca  Manufactur- 
ing Division  of  Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Prod- 
ucts Co.  replied  to  these  charges. 

Phelps  Dodge  supplies  copper  rods  to  Its 
subsidiary,  Inca,  as  well  as  to  independent 
fabricators  of  magnet  wire  which  compete 
with  Inca.  All  those  supplied  with  copper 
rod  pay  the  same  price. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Inca  Division 
maintains  a  highly  specialized  product  re- 
search and  development  department.  Many 
firms  in  the  field,  it  was  reported,  have  bene- 
fited from  Incas  research. 

Inca's  sales  have  increased  over  the  past  10 
years  In  proportion  to  total  Industry  sales. 
The  witness  expressed  the  belief  that  Phelps 
Dodge  and  its  division  had  In  no  way  Inter- 
fered with  the  opportimity  of  competitors, 
large  or  small,  to  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
market. 

The  witnesses  appearing  at  previous  hear- 
ings and  those  who  will  appear  at  the  forth- 
coming Senate  Antitrust  Conunlttee  point  to 
problems  which  are  most  real  to  them 
whether  they  are  explainable  economically  or 
legally. 

There  would  seem  a  good  chance  that  the 
Senate  will  act  on  dual  distribution  early 
next  year.  If  so,  look  for  some  new  laws  on 
the  books  by  this  time  next  year. 


Annaal  Report  of  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tydings  for  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  1st  session  of  tlie  89th  Congress  now 
complete,  it  is  appropriate  that  I  report 
to  the  people  of  Maryland  upon  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  Congress  and  of 
my  role  in  helping  to  write  that  record. 

I.  THE  OVERAU.  RECORD 

This  has  t^n  rightly  called  the  fab- 
ulous 89th  Congress.    We  have  enacted 


more  significant  legislation  in  more  fields 
than  any  other  Congress  in  memory,  pos- 
sibly than  any  Congress  in  history. 

Much  of  this  legislation  had  been  on 
the  drawing  boards  for  years.  Most  of  it 
was  first  proposed  by  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman,  or  John  Kehnedy.  But 
this  Congress,  under  the  skillful  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  deserves  the 
credit  for  enacting  these  much  discussed 
and  long-overdue  measures  into  law. 

As  a  Member  of  this  Congress  I  was 
proud  to  support,  witff  my  vote  and  my 
voice,  pioneering  legislation  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  , 
Elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  recognizes  the  Federal 
responsibUity  for  improving  the  quality 
of  education  which  our  children  receive. 
The  act  provides  large  scale  Federal  aid 
to  schools  with  a  high  percentage  of 
children  from  low-income  famines. 
Maryland  will  receive  up  to  $18.8  miUion. 
This  will  do  much  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren.                                           .        _, 

Higher  education:  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  provides  significant  new  pro- 
grams to  aid  colleges  and  college  stu- 
dents- Federal  scholarships  and  guar- 
anteed loans  for  needy  college  and  grad- 
uate students,  aid  to  struggling  small  col- 
leges, and  grants  for  college  Ubranes  and 
training.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
authorizes  a  Teachers'  Corps  whose  vol- 
unteer members  would  augment  school 
programs  in  slums  and  other  impover- 
ished areas.  The  President  has  promised 
to  request  funds  for  this  program  early 
next  year. 

Health:  The  medicare  provisions  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
mark  a  new  departure  In  American 
society.  From  now  on.  working  people 
will  contribute  to  an  insurance  fund  that 
will  enable  them  to  meet  health  care 
needs  in  their  later  years.  The  yoke  of 
staggering  medical  bills  will  thus  be  lifted 
from  the  backs  of  the  elderly  and  their 
families.  _,  .  . 

Equal  opportunity:  The  Votuig  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  a  far-reaching  step  on  the 
road  to  full  equality  for  all  Americans. 
Under  its  provisions  some  183.000  Negro 
citizens  in  5  Southern  States  have  al- 
ready been  registered  to  vote  for  the  first 

time.  .      ^.        _„ 

Immigration:  The  Immigration  Re- 
form Act  eliminates  the  undemocratic 
national  origins  quotas  and  regulates 
future  immigration  on  the  basis  of  family 
need  and  an  individual's  ability  to  make 
a  contribution  to  our  society,  rather  than 
color  or  ancestry. 

Housing:  The  housing  amendments  of 
1965  significantly  strengthen  existing 
programs  to  build  houses  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families  and  for  the 
elderly,  and  to  assist  urban  renewal.  The 
legislation  also  authorizes  new  programs 
to  construct  neighborhood  centers  and 
to  beautify  city  parks  and  streets.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  pioneered  with  a 
bold  program  of  rent  supplements,  which, 
when  funded,  should  dramatically  In- 
crease the  housing  opportunities  open  to 
the  very  poor. 

Water  and  air  pollution:  The  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  establishes  Federal 


water  quality  standards  and  provides  in- 
creased financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  commuity  sewage  facilities. 
The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  will  es- 
tablish minimum  Federal  standards  for 
exhaust  fumes  emitted  by  new  auto- 
mobiles. 

Tax  reform:  The  elimination  of  most 
Federal  excise  taxes  will  help  to  keep  tlie 
economy  functioning  at  its  present  higti 
level,  in  addition  to  removing  these  bur- 
densome and  annoying  taxes. 

Maryland,  Assateague  and  Appalachia: 
The  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore will  preserve  the  only  stretch  of 
virgin  seashore  between  Cape  Hatteraa 
and  Cape  Cod  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans.  Maryland  will  undoubtedly 
receive  significant  economic  benefits 
from  increased  tourism  which  the  Assa- 
teague Seashore  will  generate. 

Garrett,  Allegany,  and  Washington 
Counties  in  western  Maryland  will  all 
be  receiving  funds  under  the  Appalachia 
bill,  the  first  Great  Society  measure 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress.  The  legis- 
lation will  finance  a  substantial  road 
construction  program,  plus  construction 
of  health  facilities,  vocational  schools, 
and  land  improvement. 

The  foregoing  are  just  the  highlights. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  enacted  signifi- 
cant new  legislation  to  promote  regional 
economic  planning  and  development,  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  humanities  and 
to  submit  for  ratification  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  disabled  President. 

Other  measures  extended  and  revised 
the  manpower  training  and  antlpoverty 
laws;  encouraged  regional  medical  cen- 
ters for  research  and  treatment  bene- 
fiting victims  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke;  raised  social  security  bene- 
fits, established  a  program  to  clean  up 
the  appearance  of  Federal-aid  highways 
by     screening     junkyards,     controlling 
placement  of  billboards  and  landscaping 
roads;  removed  silver  from  coins  and  gold 
backing  from  Federal  Reserve  deposits; 
combated  the  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit;   expanded    controls    over   sales   of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs;  required 
a  health  warning  on  cigarette  packages: 
and  created  an  interurban  rapid  transit 
system  from  Baltimore  to  Washington, 
n.  coMMrrTEE  assignments 
Of  course,  no  Senator,  least  of  all  a 
freshman,  could  play  a  leading  role  in 
shaping  all  or  any  significant  portion  of 
this   legislative    program.    The    Senate 
operates  through  its  committee  system. 
The  most  significant  work  is  done  in  com- 
mittees.   It  was.  Indeed,  fortunate  to  be 
assigned  to  three  Important  committees. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  prestigious  commit- 
tees In  the  Senate.    More  legislation  is 
assigned  to  It  than  to  any  other  com- 
mittee. 

The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  is  responsible  for  review  of 
our  multibilllon  dollar  space  program  and 
for  charting  our  space  objectives  after  we 
reach  the  moon.  Maryland  is  an  im- 
portant center  for  space  research  and 
development. 
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District  of  Columbia  Committee 
opportunities    to    implement 
programs  in  almost  all  fields  of 
to    urban    communities.    The 
operatiion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
enlment  is  of  direct  concern  to  the 
one  million  Marylanders  who  live 
Greater  Washington  area. 

primarily  through  these  com- 

assignments  that  I  was  able  to 

role  in  shaping  legislation  of 

to  Maryland  and  to  the  Nation. 
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m.    REAPPOETIONMENT 


fortunate — some  call  it  begin- 

uck — In   having   an  opportunity 

my  first  term  to  play  a  major 

role  on  a  national  issue  of 

Importance.      This    opportunity 

lecause  of  my  assignment  to  the 

Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 

jutljonal  Amendments  Subcommit- 

wHich  had  for  consideration  the  con- 

reapportionment  amendment 

by  Senator  Dirksen,  Republi- 

Illinols,  and  37  other  Senators. 

folmd  that  at  the  opening  of  the 

I  was  the  only  member  of  the 

who  fully  supported  the 

Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 

At  the  outset  I  presented  a  state- 

which  I  analyzed  the  weaknesses 

Dirksen    amendment.    Shortly 

I  met  with  Senators  Douglas, 

of    Illinois,    and    Proxmire, 

of  Wisconsin,  who  had  led  the 

fight  against  Senator  Dirk- 

reapportionment    efforts    in    the 

months  of  the  88th  Congress. 

;hree  of  us  developed  a  strategy  to 

he   Dirksen    amendment.      This 

included : 

Taking    every   reasonable    and 

opportunity  to  Insure  full  and 

hearings  and  to  stimulate  in- 

Senators,  mayors,  law  profes- 

citizens  to  present  testimony  in 

to  this  amendment. 
.  A  major  address  on  the  weak- 
3f  the  Dirksen  amendment,  to  be 
distributed  and  used  as  the  prin- 
V  'hide  of  public  education  on  the 
I  was  chosen  to  make  this  speech, 
veil  received  and  I  have  been  told 
was  a  vital  ingredient  in  the  de- 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 
Meetings  with  columnists  and 
and  with  the  leadership  of  In- 
groups  and  organizations,  par- 
labor,  civil  rights,  religious  and 
o  ganlzations.    These  groups  mo- 
or an  extraordinarily  efifective  job 
education  apd  political  per- 


tte 


D  (TTGI.AS, 


efforts 


conclusion  of  the  hearings,  Sen- 
Senator  Proxmire,  and  I 
somewhat  to  our  surprise,  that 
had  been  smprisingly  effec- 
Judiciary  Committee,  which 
originally  expected  to  report  the 
amendment  by  a   comfortable 
,  was  now  split  8  to  8,  and  would 
the  amendment.     We  also 
there  were  more  than  enough 
now  opposed  to  the  amendment 
Its  defeat  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Senator  Dirksen  bsrpassed  the 
Committee   and  brought  his 
it  to  the  floor,  as  an  amend- 
a  routine  bill,  I  joined  my  col- 
in  several  days  of  debate.    Dur- 


ing this  time  we  checked  and  double- 
checked  the  list  of  Senators  who  had 
told  us  they  opposed  the  amendment  to 
be  certain  that  their  opposition  was  firm. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  we  were  ready 
to  vote. 

The  result — 39  Senators  opposed— was 
5  more  votes  than  the  one-third  needed 
to  block  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Since  the  vote  on  the  original  Dirksen 
amendment  last  August.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen has  introduced  a  new  and  revised 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  same  basic 
purpose.  In  concert  with  Senators 
Douglas  and  Proxmire,  I  have  spoken 
out  against  the  new  amendment  and 
have  begun  to  take  steps  to  insure  its 
defeat  next  year. 

IV.    crVlL    EIGHTS 

In  this  area,  too,  my  membership  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  enabled  me  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  shaping  a  major 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  voting  rights  bill  came  to  the  Con- 
gress a  few  days  after  the  President's 
dramatic  speech  calling  for  voting  rights 
legislation.  The  bill  was,  of  necessity, 
hastily  drawn. 

During  the  hearings,  it  became  appar- 
ent to  me  and  to  several  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  signifi- 
cant improvements  were  possible.  Those 
of  us  on  the  committee  who  supported 
voting  rights  legislation  caucused  on  an 
almost  daily  basis,  and  gradually  reached 
consensus  among  ourselves  on  the 
amendments  we  would  collectively  sup- 
port. Among  these  was  the  controversial 
poll  tax  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  played  an  active  role  in  these  delib- 
erations and  several  of  the  amendments 
I  recommended  were  incorporated  in  the 
bill  at  the  committee  stage.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  bill  came  to  the  floor, 
I  served  as  an  assistant  floor  manager 
to  Senator  Philip  Hart,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  and  played  an  active  role  in 
the  debate. 

I  sponsored  on  the  Senate  floor,  with 
Senator  Hiram  Fong,  Republican,  of 
Hawaii,  an  amendment,  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  and  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  final  bill,  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  poll  watchers.  This  is 
a  most  Important  provision.  It  will  in- 
sure that  Negroes  who  are  registered 
under  the  act  are.  In  fact,  allowed  to 
vote  on  election  day. 

V.    OTHER   PUBUC   ISSUES 

During  the  first  session  I  spoke  out  In 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  on  a  wide 
range  of  public  issues.  Some  of  my 
statements  dealt  with  the  following 
subjects: 

Peace:  I  spoke  in  favor  of  adequate 
appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  for  Senator 
Clark's.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
planning  for  peace  resolution,  for  a  per- 
manent U.N.  peacekeeping  force,  and  for 
an  end  to  nuclear  proliferation. 

Gun  control:  I  advocated  effective 
Federal  gim  control  legislation.  At  the 
American  Bar  Association's  annual  con- 
vention in  August,  I  debated  this  Issue 
with  a  representative  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate,  the  House  of  Delegates  voted 


186  to  21  to  support  firearms  control  leg- 
islation. 

Population  control:  I  was  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  Senator  Gruen- 
iNG's,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  population 
control  bill,  and  have  spoken  In  support 
of  Government-financed  clinics,  both 
here  and  abroad,  to  dispense  birth  con- 
trol Information  to  Indigent  families 
that  desire  such  assistance. 

Mass  transit:  I  Introduced  two  bills 
dealing  with  mass  transit.  One  would 
authorize  Federal  highway  trust  funds 
earmarked  for  urban  areas  to  be  ex- 
pended, at  the  option  of  local  officials,  for 
mass  transit  as  well  as  highways.  The 
second  bill  would  provide  appropriations 
for  research  into  new  and  Imaginative 
techniques  for  moving  people  into  and 
through  our  congested  cities. 

Auto  safety:  I  spoke  in  favor  of  leg- 
islation to  Improve  highway  safety,  to 
requii-e  the  manufacture  of  safe  automo- 
biles end  tires  and  to  help  States  elim- 
inate unsafe  drivers  and  automobiles 
from  their  roads. 

Law  enforcement  assistance:  As  a 
member  of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  helped 
shape  new  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  desire  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  their  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. In  speeches  supporting  the  bill  I 
stressed  the  need  first,  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation,  education  and 
equipment  for  our  police  officers,  sec- 
ond, to  develop  better  scientific  tech- 
niques to  aid  the  police  and  third,  to  im- 
prove communications  and  relations  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  Negro  commun- 
ities in  our  large  cities. 

VI.   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    ATFAIRS 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  and  chairman  of  its  Busi- 
ness and  Commerce  Subcommittee,  I  was 
able  to  play  a  role  in  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Home  rule:  I  cosponsored  and  vig- 
orously supported  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  proposed  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  administra- 
tion's bill  that  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate.  These  amend- 
ments included  a  provision  for  a  chief 
administrative  officer,  to  relieve  the 
mayor  of  day-to-day  details;  and  terms 
of  4  years  rather  than  2  for  councilmen. 
Unfortunately,  home  rule  was  defeated 
in  the  House. 

Rail  rapid  transit:  I  cosponsored  and 
testified  In  favor  of  a  subway  for  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Legislation  to  create 
the  subway  was  enacted  during  this 
session. 

District  of  Columbia  budget:  I 
played  an  active  role  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  a  lengthy  and  detailed 
memorandum  which  I  circulated  among 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  I 
pointed  out  where  and  how  the  District 
of  Columbia  budget  should  be  Increased 
to  meet  the  health,  welfare,  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Many  of  these  suggestions  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  ultimately 
enacted  Into  law. 


Welfare:  In  the  area  of  assistance  to 
th^  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
rTrents  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
^ittpe  refused  to  take  action  that  I.  and 
ShS  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
Svkntaged  children.  I  joined  ac- 
tively in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor 
of  the  senate  where,  after  sphrited  de- 
bate a  compromise  was  reached  that 
substantially  met  my  objections. 

Vn.   MARYLAND   INTERESTS 

Maryland  fared  weU  In  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  After  many 
years  of  discussion  and  consideration, 
lovely  Assateague  Island  was  made  a 
national  seashore  park.  In  addition  to 
preserving  a  spot  of  great  beauty  for 
Maryland  residents,  the  park  should  pro- 
vide a  substantial  source  of  tourist  in- 
come. I  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Brewster,  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
bill  and  testified  on  behalf  of  Assateague 
Island  before  both  House  and  Senate 
Conunittees. 

I  was  largely  responsible  for  suggest- 
ing an  important  Irmovatlon  In  the  work 
of  the  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion. For  the  first  time  In  20  years,  the 
entire  delegation— House  and  Senate, 
Democrats  and  Republicans — began  to 
work  together  as  a  team.  Since  early 
summer,  the  delegation  has  held  weekly 
luncheon  meetings. 

As  a  result  of  this  coordination  at  least 
lour  concrete  results  have  been  achieved : 
First.  The  Assateague  Island  bill  was 
enacted. 

Second.  After  unsuccessful  attempts 
since  1958,  the  delegation  succeeded  In 
enacting  a  bill  which  would  return  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  several  acres  of 
vitally  needed  land  that  had  been  do- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Government  30  years 
ago. 

Third.  The  President's  original  pro- 
posal to  place  the  port  of  Baltimore  un- 
der a  new  regional  customs  office  in  Mi- 
ami was  reversed,  and  Baltimore  was 
made  a  separate  regional  headquarters 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  mid- Atlantic 
seaports. 

Fourth.  The  Housing  Act  was  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  provide 
additiorial  assistance  to  cities  which  carry 
on  extensive  urban  renewal  projects  that 
stress  rehabilitation  rather  than  dem- 
olition. This  amendment,  which  was 
retained  in  the  final  bill,  will  provide 
Baltimore  with  an  additional  $500,000 
each  year. 

Finally.  I  spoke  out  about  the  problems 
confronting  our  State.  In  a  series  of 
graduation  addresses,  I  discussed  the  de- 
cline of  State  government  generally,  and 
the  need  in  Maryland,  and  elsewhere,  for 
fair  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
and  constitutional  reform.  I  also  fo- 
cused upon  some  of  the  specific  problems 
facing  Maryland  in  the  fields  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  higher 
education,  urban  development,  water 
pollution,  election  reform  and  judicial 
reform.  While  these  speeches  provoked 
some  criticism,  I  intend  to  continue  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  Maryland,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  my  responsibil- 
ities as  a  U.S.  Senator. 


vm.  suBCOMMirrEK  ON  IMPROVEMINTS  m 

JUDICIAL.  MACHIwniT 

Following  the  death  of  Senator  Clin 
D  Johnston,  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I  was  appointed  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Conunittee.    I  thus  became 
one  of  the  yovmgest  Senators,  in  terms  of 
both  age  and  seniority,  to  chair  a  major 
standing  subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  insiders  report  that  they  know  of 
no  other  insUnce  in  which  a  first  year 
Senator  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
such  a  subcommittee.    Four  members  of 
the    Senate    Judiciary    Committee,    aU 
senior  to  me,  waived  their  seniority  to 
enable  me  to  assume  the  chairmanship. 
The  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  en- 
compasses the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  judicial  system.    In 
the  6  months  since  I  became  chairman, 

I  have —  ^    ^^ 

Guided  through  the  Senate  the  omm- 
bus  judgeship  bill,  which  would  create 
44  additional  district  and  circuit  court 
judgeships  throughout  the  country  to 
aUeviate  the  currently  overloaded  Fed- 
eral dockets. 

Conducted  joint  hearings  on  the  omm- 
bus  bafi  reform  bill  of  1965  with  Senator 
Ervin's— Democrat,  of  North  Carolina — 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
This  bill,  which  updates  Federal  bail 
practices,  passed  the  Senate  in  Septem- 
ber. .^^  _ 

Conducted  hearings,  again  with  Sen- 
ator Er\'tn's  subcommittee,  on  the  sensi- 
tive problem  of  assuring  defendants  a 
fair  trial,  free  from  the  prejudice  of  dam- 
aging publicity,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  the  press  to  perform  its  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  public  fully  informed. 

Outlined  future  activities  of  the  sub- 
committee, which  include  an  intensive 
investigation  of  both  the  VS.  Commis- 
sioner system  and  the  problem  of  judi- 
cial fitness.  The  U.S.  Commissioners  are 
the  front  line  of  Federal  justice.  There 
Is  urgent  need  for  drastic  overhaul  of  a 
system  which  has  not  been  altered  fun- 
damentally in  more  than  70  years.  Our 
investigation  of  judicial  fitness  will  em- 
phasize the  sensitive  but  vital  questions 
of  the  selection,  tenure,  and  removal  of 
Federal  judges. 

IX.    CONCLUSION 

This  has  been  an  eventful  session  of 
Congress  for  the  country.  The  record  of 
legislative  accomplishment  we  have  writ- 
ten will  soon  be  felt  in  every  home, 
school,  hospital,  and  business  establish- 
ment in  Marj'land. 

For  myself,  this  session  of  Congress 
has  been  a  source  of  deep  personal  satis- 
faction. It  was  a  thrill  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  same  chamber  whose  walls  echoed 
the  voices  of  such  men  as  Henry  Clay. 
Daniel  Webster,  Robert  LaFollette.  and 
my  late  father.  Millard  Tydings.  It  has 
also  been  a  great  privilege  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  present 
giants  of  the  Senate.  Such  men  as  Mike 
Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Montana;  Rus- 
SEL  Long,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana; 
Richard  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia; 
Everett  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  Illi- 


nois; and  many  others  have  been  most 
generous  in  sharing  with  me  their  in- 
valuable knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  Senate. 

They  have  also  been  generous  in  per- 
mitting me  and  my  freshmen  colleagues 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  as  well  as 
seen.    I  am  told  that  not  many  years  ago 
a   freshman   Senator's   lot   was   not   a 
happy  one.     Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  previously,  I  can  say  without 
qualification   that   I   have   been    given 
every  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
the  work  of  the  Senate.    I  will  always 
be  grateful  to  the  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfield;  to  Alaw  Bible,  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,   chairman   of   the   District   of 
Columbia  Committee;   to  Clinton  An- 
derson. Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  chair- 
man  of   the    Aeronautical    and    Space 
Sciences  Committee;   and  especially  to 
James  Eastland.  Democrat,  of  Missis- 
sippi, chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, for  allowing  me  to  take  an  active 
role  in  Senate  business. 

Finally,  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Senate.  The 
longer  I  am  here,  the  more  I  come  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  wonderful 
people  of  our  State.  With  the  continued 
support  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  I 

will  be  able  to  serve  more  effectively. 


Coansel  for  6^00-Meinber  Independent 
Bankers  Association  Submits  ConTinc- 
ing  Memorandum  That  To  Weaken 
Antitrust  Laws  To  Please  Big  Banks 
Threatens  Preservation  of  Free  Com- 
petition in  Banking  and  All  Indnstry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PAT»!AN 

or   TK3CA5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Octo- 
ber, l>efore  adjournment,  I  received  a 
memorandum  of  law  and  policy  authored 
by  Mr.  Horace  R.  Hansen,  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  repre- 
sents the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

Independent  bankers  are  among  Amer- 
ica's greatest  defenders  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  As  independent  small 
businessmen  numbering  in  the  many 
thousands  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  land,  these  men  have  a  \ital  stake 
in  the  wise  and  prudent  application  of 
the  antiti-ust  laws  to  banking. 

Naturallv.  the  association  is  strongly 
opposed  to  S.  1698.  a  bill  before  the 
Congress  which  would  forgive  thousands 
of  past  bank  mergers  without  regard  to 
their  monopolistic  effects.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  would  all  but  destroy  future  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  in  this 
very  important  industry. 

Mr.  Hansen's  very  informative  state- 
ment follows: 
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memorandum  Is  directed  to  the  ques- 

of  why  the  Justice  Department  should 

in  the  bank  merger  field,  and  the 

:  antitrust  laws  embodied  in  the  Sher- 

and  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  continue  to 

without  modification. 

should  be  noted  Initially  that  there  has 

of  late  an   excessive  amount  of  im- 

pubhcity  and  fallacious  propaganda 

effect  that  the  antitrust  laws  in  the 

merger  field  have  thrown   the  entire 

Industry  Into  utter  consternation 

confiision.     This  simply  Is  not  so.     The 

well   demonstrates   that   the   Justice 

has  been  circimispect  in  its  ex- 

of  Its  enforcement  authority  and  has 

due  regard  to  the  factors  which  may 

justify  bank  mergers.     Of  the  some  800 

applications  approved  by  the  banking 

since  the  passage  of  the  Bank  Mer- 

Ict  In  May  of  1960,  for  example.  In  only 

Justice    brought   suit.     Interestingly 

,   one-half   of   these   were   instituted 

giant  banks  with  deposits  in  excess 

billion  which  were  involved  in  signifl- 

and  substantial  acquisitions  of  com- 

;  i.e.,  Manufacturers-Hanover.  Conti- 

nilnols,  Crocker-Anglo,  and  Philadel- 

Natlonal  Bank. 

the  over  13,000  banks  In  the  United 
,  there  are  only  34  of  this  size  category 
Banker,  Jan.    15.   1965),   and  of 
Manufacturers-Hanover  Is  the  fourth 
Continental-Illinois    8th,    Crocker- 
16th.    and    Philadelphia    National 
the  27th  largest.     The  remaining  four 
whose  mergers  were  brought  before 
courts    for    antitrust    scrutiny,    while 
er  In  size,  were  in  each  instance  domi- 
lea^ers,  and  had  undertaken  to  elimi- 
through  acquisition  substantial  com- 
factors   In   their   respective  service 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Instltu- 
by  Justice  of  antitrust  proceedings  In 
8  out  of  800,  a  mere  1  percent,  of  the 
mergers  consummated  since  the  pas- 
of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  constitutes  dis- 
and  Inequitable   antitrust    enforce- 
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Tl «  following  are  the  bank  merger  prose- 
cutli  »na  Instituted  subsequent  to  their  ap- 
pro\  ti.  by  the  banking  agencies : 

Fl  Uadelphla  National  Bank. 

0(  ntlnental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  1 1  CSilcago. 

M  inufacturers-Hanover,  New  York. 

CI  Qcker-Anglo  National  Bank,  San  Fran- 

Cl8C< 

Fl-8t 
Lexligto: 
Ci  lumet 
TlJrd 


Mircantlle 
Tills 


National    Bank    &    Trust    Co.    of 
n. 

National  Bank  of  Hammond,  Ind. 
National  Bank  In  Nashville. 
Trust  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 


list  of  litigated  cases,  though  modest, 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  very  ezlst- 
oX   the   antltaoist   laws   constitutes    a 
and  effective  safeguard  against 
nherent  weaknesses  and  possible  abuses 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  Is  subject,   llie 
of  course,  was  originally  passed  fen-  the 
of  cutting  down  on  the  bank  merger 
and  its  resultant  increase  in  bank- 
x>ncentration.    As  we  note  in  more  de- 
>elow,  however,  administration  of  the  act 
'alien  far  short  of  that  purpose.    If  any- 
Its    provisions    have    been    utilized, 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
to  facilitate  rather  than  deter  bank 
,  particularly  among  the  giant  banks, 
environment,  the  institution  of  anti- 
proceedings  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
and  application  by  the  coiirts  of  the 
of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts 
have  been  developed  by  many  years  of 
experience,   can   and   do  provide   a 
based  on  the  antltriist  laws,  on  bank- 
kgency  approvals  of  bank  mergers.    To 
or  remove  the  application  of  the  anti- 
laws  from  the  bank  merger  field  would 
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destroy  this  safeguard.  It  would  leave  to  the 
banking  {igencies  txill  discretion  to  approve 
mergers,  despite  their  otherwise  monopolistic 
or  anticompetitive  effects,  merely  because 
such  agencies  might  deem  them  to  be  de- 
sirable in  other  respects.  We  find  It  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  merger  can  possibly  be 
In  the  public  Interest,  or  should  be  permitted, 
when  It  raises  serious  questions  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Antitrust  decisions  in  Important  and  nota- 
ble bank  merger  cases  manifestly  provide 
guidelines  for  the  Industry.  There  are  few 
who  are  not  now  familiar  with  the  essential 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Lexington  decisions,  or  would  rapidly 
become  familiar  with  them  should  they 
come  into  contact  with  merger  problems. 
Thus  the  mere  presence  of  antimonopoly  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  bank  merger  field  nec- 
essarily has  an  informative  as  well  as  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  further  unbridled  con- 
centration and  competitive  dislocation  in 
the  industry.  There  are.  indeed,  several  in- 
stances in  which  banks  seeking  to  merge 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  subsequently 
abandoned  their  plans  because  of  a  realiza- 
tion that  they  were  subject  to  possible  anti- 
trust action. 

In  the  Calumet  National  Bank  of  Ham- 
mond, Indiana  case,  for  example,  the  merging 
institutions  withdrew  their  application  for 
permission  to  merge  shortly  after  Justice 
filed  suit.  Two  Oregon  banks,  the  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Oregon  in  Portland, 
and  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Oregon 
in  Lake  Oswego,  after  they  had  filed  their 
application  imder  the  Bank  Merger  Act, 
abandoned  their  plans  when  they  were  ad- 
vised by  Justice  that  their  proposed  con- 
solidation raised  serious  antitrust  questions 
and  that  the  Division  contemplated  bring- 
ing suit.  In  a  similar  manner  two  banks  in 
Williamsport.  Pa.,  i.e..  the  Williamsport  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Williamsport,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  as  well,  were  advised  while  their 
merger  application  was  pending  that  Justice 
intended  to  Institute  suit  should  the  appli- 
cation be  approved.  The  Comptroller  there- 
upon disapproved  the  application.  A  public 
statement  issued  by  the  banks  thereafter  in- 
dicated that  the  Comptroller's  disapproval 
was  based  on  his  unwlUingneEs  to  subject 
the  banks  to  the  burden  of  an  antitrust  suit. 

While  on  this  subject,  mention  might  also 
be  made  that  in  1959,  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  two  banks  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  the  Union  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  and  the  First  New  Haven  National 
Bank,  abandoned  their  merger  plans  after 
receiving  notice  from  Justice  that  their 
merger  would  constitute  a  probable  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  addition,  of  course,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume,  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  numerous  other  banks  contemplating 
mergers  of  questionable  legality  under  the 
antitrust  laws  have  been  deterred  from  filing 
applications  with  the  banking  agencies  in 
the  first  place,  or  pursued  their  plans  no 
further,  by  virtue  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  the  probability  of 
prosecution  under  them.  This  of  course  is 
a  direct  result  of  Justice's  enforcement  pro- 
gram. Removal  or  modification  of  this  salu- 
tary deterrent  can  only  encourage  the  al- 
ready snowballing  merger  movement  and 
ever-intensifying  concentration  trend  in  the 
banking  indxistry. 

The  presence  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  the 
banking  field  has  also  had  a  salutary  effect 
in  deterring  destructive  and  noncompetitive 
trade  practices  In  the  Industry.  In  1961, 
for  example,  suit  was  brought  against  three 
banks  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.J^  for  an 
allegal  price-hximg  arrangement  for  service 
charges  which  had  been  in  existence  for  tome 
4  years.  In  1963  a  series  of  criminal  indict- 
ments  were   brought   against   various    large 


banks  in  Minnesota  for  the  Illegal  fixing 
of  service  charges,  as  well  as  for  the  fixing 
of  Interest  rates  charged  to  correspondent 
banks  for  loans,  and  various  other  agree- 
ments  aimed  at  reducing  competition  among 
the  large  city  banks  for  the  business  of  small 
correspondent  banks. 

Investigation  and  institution  of  these  caiet 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  industry  ai 
a  whole  as  well  as  the  regulatory  authorltie« 
the  fact  that  such  practices  among  larger 
banks  were  more  prevalent  than  had  been 
realized.  On  the  basis  of  information  com- 
ing to  our  attention  since,  we  have  everj 
reason  to  believe  that  others  engaged  in 
similar  illegal  activities  have  discontinued 
such  practices  or  been  deterred  from  indulg- 
ing  in  them,  all  to  the  competitive  good. 

THE   STATISTICAL   EECORO    ON    MERGERS 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  dominant 
purpose  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  was  to  curb, 
not  to  feicllitate,  the  rising  tide  of  concen- 
tration in  commercial  banking  in  the  United 
States.  Congress  reiterated  that  concern, 
with  special  attention  to  the  field  of  bank- 
ing, when  it  enacted  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960.  As  part  of  the  legislative  history 
Of  the  Act.  it  was  pointed  out  that  1,332 
banks  with  resources  of  $26.4  billion  had 
been  absorbed  through  mergers  In  the  9 
years  from  1950  through  1958  ^  and  that  473 
banks  with  resources  of  $73  billion  had  dis- 
appeared through  mergers  In  the  3  years 
1957-59.* 

In  the  face  of  this  wave  of  bank  mergers, 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  both  stated:  * 

"The  large  nimibers  of  mergers  in  recent 
years,  the  vast  resoiuxjes  Involved  in  these 
mergers,  and  the  Increases  in  the  size  of  the 
largest  banks,  particularly'  those  which  have 
grown  through  mergers,  all  give  rise  to  con- 
cern for  the  maintenance  of  vlgorovis  com- 
petition In  the  banking  system  and  in  the 
Industry  and  COTnmerce  served  by  the  bank- 
ing system.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
banks  and  the  loss  of  competition  between 
merged  banks  also  give  rise  to  concern. 
There  are  differing  views  about  the  effect  and 
the  significance  of  the  mergers  which  have 
taken  place.  But  there  is  general  agreement 
that  legislation  providing  iot  uniform  and 
effective  regtQation  of  mergers  is  required  tor 
the  future." 

Both  congressional  committees  further  ob- 
served: * 

"Vigorous  competition  between  strong,  ag- 
gressive, and  sound  banks  is  highly  desirable. 
Competition  in  banking  takes  many  forms— 
competition  tot  deposits  by  individuals  and 
corporations  and  by  personal  and  business 
depositors;  competition  for  individual,  busi- 
ness, and  governmental  loans;  ctHnpetition 
for  services  of  various  sorts.  Competition  for 
deposits  increases  the  amounts  available  iar 
loans  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
Nation's  industry  and  commerce.  Competi- 
tion for  loans  gives  the  borrowers  better 
terms  and  better  service  and  furthers  the 
development  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Vigorous  competition  In  banking  stimulates 
competition  in  the  entire  econcxny,  in  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  trade.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  competition  is  desirable  in  banking, 
and  that  competitive  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered in  all  aspects  of  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  banks." 

However,  despite  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  which  was  designed  to  curb  and 
regulate  bank  mergers,  the  tide  of  bank 
mergers  has  not  abated.  As  oompcured  with 
the  472  mergers  which  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  3  years  prior  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act, 
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^,  -ere  consummated  during  the  3  y^ 
.,  -Tria  its  passage.  During  the  period 
'^ISfy  1?  lISTDecember  31.  1964.  715 
^^th  resources  of  $15.7  billion  were 
^7bed  through  mergers  •  approved  by  the 
"^SS  agencies   under   the   Bank   Merger 

^D^irlng  this  same  period,  of  the  770  appli- 
aHons  which  the  Antitrust  Division  re- 
'^S^upon  to  the  banking  agencies  under 
^iSt  the  Antitrust  Division  reported  no 
Sverse  competitive  effects  in  300  of  the  ap- 
nSlons  (39  percent  of  the  total)  and  re - 
K  adverse  competitive  effects  In  470  of 
gfTppllcatlons  (61  percent  of  the  total) 
S  the  total  of  675  applications  acted  upon 
it  the  banking  agencies  during  this  period 
however.  644  applications  (or  95  percent  of 
?he  toui)  were  approved  and  31  (or  less  than 
5  nercent  of  the  total)  were  disapproved. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
iLione  would  not  be  an  effective  Instrument 
to  bait  the  engulfing  tide  of  bank  mergers. 
If  hank  mergers  are  to  receive  antitrust  ex- 
emption, or  modification  as  now  proposed  by 
gome  the  bank  merger  movement,  with  Its 
atwn'dant  threat  to  competition  in  the  bank- 
me  field  and  the  economy  generally  wUl 
OTobably  assume  even  more  serious  propor- 
tions And  It  should  be  observed  that  con- 
centration in  the  field  of  banking  due  In 
substantial  part  to  past  mergers,  had  already 
reached  the  point  In  1962  where  the  100 
lareest  commercial  banks  and  bank  groups. 
representing  0.77  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber had  49.4  percent  of  the  total  deposits  of 
all 'the  commercial  banks  in  the  United 
States.' 

THE  "DUAL  PROCEEDING"  ARGUMENT 

Much  unfounded.propaganda  has  been  dis- 
seminated by  those  seeking  to  remove  the 
antitrust  laws  from  the  bank  merger  field  to 
the  effect  that  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  and  the  antitrust  laws  side 
by  side,  the  banking  industry  is  thrown  into 
endless  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Merger 
appUcants.  It  Is  said,  are  thus  subjected  to 
two  successive  and  allegedly  unrelated  pro- 
ceedings. ^      ,     , 

This  argiiment  which  is  as  mechanical  as 
It  Is  untrue,  asserts  that  banks  contemplat- 
ing a  merger  must  first  go  through  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  banking 
agency  approval  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act. 
Then,  once  having  cleared  that  hurdle  and 
obtained  appropriate  approval,  they  there- 
after find  themselves,  much  to  their  con- 
sternation and  surprise,  face  to  face  with 
an  antitrust  proceeding. 

This,  however,  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
The  JusUce  Department  plays  an  integral 
part  in  the  proceedings  from  the  very  be- 
ginning since  imder  the  Bank  Merger  Act, 
all  applications  must  be  referred  to  It  for  a 
report  as  to  the  competitive  factors  in- 
volved. Because  of  this  fundamental  and 
very  practical  fact,  the  "Bank  Merger  Act 
Issues"  and  the  "Antitrust  Issues"  have  con- 
sistently been  matters  erf  concurrent  rather 
than  consecutive  significance. 

The  record  well  shows  that  In  all  of  the 
prosecutions  Instituted  by  JusUce,  the  bank- 
ing agencies  as  well  as  the  defendant  banks 
were  advised,  well  prior  to  banking  agency 
approval,  that  the  proposed  merger,  in  the 
view  of  the  Department,  raised  serious  ques- 
tions under  the  antitrust  laws  and  that 
serious  consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
possibility  of  filing  suit  in  the  event  the 
merger  were  approved  by  the  banking 
agency.  Indeed  in  several  Instances,  counsel 
for  the  defendant  banks,  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  complaint,  discussed  with  the  Anti- 


trust Division  its  views  on  the  merger  and 
its  Intention  regarding  possible  BUlt. 

The  House  Banking  Subcommittee  which 
held  extensive  hearings  on  proposed  bank 
merger  legislation  during  the  last  term  of 
Congress  looked  into  this  matter  In  detail. 
Its  record  clearly  shows  that  the  l>anks  in- 
volved in  current  litigation  undertook  their 
mergers  knowing  full  well  that  they  would 
be  putting  themselves  In  Jeopardy  of  anti- 
trust action. 

Nor  is  there  any  Justification  In  the  prop- 
aganda distributed  by  those  supporting  c\ir- 
rently  proposed  bank  merger  legislation  to 
the  effect  that  Justice  was  alone  In  Its  judg- 
ment of  antltriist  Issues  in  the  pending  cases. 
On  the  contrary  In  most  Instances  where 
suits  were  instituted,  the  Antitrust  Division's 
views  on  the  competitive  effects  were  sup- 
ported by  one  or  both  of  the  bank  agencies 
making  reports  to  the  agency  before  which 
the  matter  was  pending. 

Nor  does  the  suggestion  that  the  present 
applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  gives  to 
Justice  some  sort  of  a  "veto"  power  over 
bank  merger  questions.  This  is  ridiculous 
on  its  face  for  the  only  recourse  available 
to  Justice  If  It  does  not  like  a  merger  Is  to 
bring  suit  In  the  courts.  In  this  the  Depart- 
ment stands  In  no  better  position  than  any 
other  litigant.  It  Is  the  Court,  after  trying 
the  case  and  hearing  the  evidence,  that 
determines  the  validity  or  the  nonvalldlty 
of  the  transaction  In  quetslon.  Therein  lies 
the  ultimate  protection  of  our  free  society 
and  oiu-  competitive  system. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  May  1960,  the  Department  has  filed 
eight  suit*  attacking  agency  approved  bank 
mergers  imder  the  antitrust  laws.  Although 
court  action  has  been  resorted  to  only  spar- 
ingly, the  fact  that  under  present  law  bank 
mergers  may  be  challenged  In  the  courts  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws,  despite  agency  ap- 
proval, no  doubt  acts  as  some  restraining  In- 
fiuence  to  stem  the  bank  merger  tide. 

Mergers  and  acquisitions  In  other  regulated 
industries  have  not  been  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws  despite  agency  approval.    See. 
for  example,  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing (U.S.  V.  RCA,  358  U.S.  334);  gas  pipeline 
companies    {California  v.  Fed.  Power  Com- 
mission. 369  U.S.  482).     And  the  fact  that- 
banking  is  a  supervised  Industry  does  not 
mean  that  bank  mergers  shoiild  receive  anti- 
trust exemption.    "Competition  among  banks 
exists  at  every  level  •  •  •  and  it  Is  keen. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  concentra- 
tion Is  less  Inimical  to  the  free  play  of  com- 
petition  in   banking   than   In   other  service 
Industries.    On  the  contrary.  It  Is  more  Ini- 
mical »   •   •  concentration    in    banking    ac- 
celerates  concentration   generally"    (U.S.   v. 
Philadelphia  Nat.  Bank,  371  VS.  at  369-370) . 
Competition  In  banking  la  vital.    It  would 
be  unwise  to  reserve  to  the  banking  agencies, 
to  the  excliision  of  the  courts,  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  competition  In  the 
field  of  banking.    The  tide  of  bank  mergers 
with  agency  approval  since  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Merger   Act   of   1960,  shows  that  the 
Justice  Department  should  not  be  dismissed 
from  its  responsibility  or  the  courts  ousted 
from  their  antltrtist  Jurisdiction. 


Ralph  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives 


'Source:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  1960-63.  table 
4;  data  for  1964  not  yet  pubUshed. 

•  In  addition,  other  bank  acquisitions  were 
approved  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956. 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  1962.  table  23.  p.  53. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol 
lowing  article  by  newspaper  correspond 


ent  John  V.  WUson   appeared  In  the 
EvansvUle.  Ind..  press  recently.    It  re- 
calls some  events  In  the  long  Govern- 
ment experience  of  our  efficltnt  and  able 
Clerk  of  the  House.  Ralph  Roberts: 
House's  Roberts  Reminisces 
(By  John  V.Wilson) 
Washington. — Hoosler-born  Ralph  Roberts 
swims  for  relaxation,  and  hU  athletic  ablUty 
has  served  him  well  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  Roberts  has  frequentry  found  himself 
In  hot  water  in  recent  years  but  he  has  suc- 
cessfuUy  paddled  to  shore  every  time. 

A  native  of  the  Ohio  River  town  of  Rock- 
port  Roberts  has  spent  some  42  years  in  the 
political  swim  of  Capitol  Hill  and  bows  to 
few  Congressmen  In  seniority. 

In  a  rare  Interview  recently,  Roberts,  who 
Just  turned  68,  reminisced  about  his  life  in 
Washington  and  the  fortunes  of  Indiana 
politics  since  World  War  I. 

As  housekeeper  of  the  House.  Roberts  and 
his  staff  occupy  a  spacious  suite  of  offices  on 
the  ground  fioor  of  the  Capitol.  His  private 
office  Is  filled  with  Washington  memorabilia. 

Seated  at  his  desk,  he  faces  air  oil  painting 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  On  the  walls  are 
portraits  of  Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Behind  him  Is  a  massive 
mahogany  breakf ront  secretary. 

Roberts  Is  a  tall,  well-groomed  man.  with 
little  gray  In  his  hair.  He  wears  a  well-cut 
blue  busmess  suit  with  vest  and  looks  more 
like  a  Congressman  than  some  of  the  law- 
makers. ,  _       ^ 

As  he  Ulks,  assistants  bring  him  House 
bills  and  resolutions  to  sign.  He  pens  his 
name  with  a  fiourish  in  inch-high  script. 

"Any  bill  the  President  signs,  I  have  to 
sign  twice,"  he  explains. 

This  year,  he  has  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  more  than  255  public  laws  Congress  en-  * 

In  his  $26,0O0-a-year  post,  Roberts  wears 
many  hats.  He  presides  over  the  opening 
session  of  Congress  every  2  years  until  the 
Speaker  Is  formally  elected. 

Moreover,  he  makes  up  the  House  budget 
($76  million  this  year),  supervises  House 
purchasing  ($700,000  a  year),  serves  as  pay- 
master ($11.9  million  a  month)  and  has  a 
variety  of  legislative  functions. 

He  has  a  staff  of  some  200  workers. 

His  sUff  keeps  the  House  Journal  and  vot- 
ing records.  Lobbyists  register  with  him. 
Congressmen  file  their  campaign  reports  with 
him.  And  contested  elections  of  House 
Members  wind  up  on  his  desk. 

The  contested  election  of  Mississippi  s  del- 
egation got  him  m  Hot  water  most  recently. 
The  challengers,  the  Mississippi  Democratic 
Freedom  Party,  accused  him  of  foot  drag-^ 
glng  in  preparing  the  record  of  the  hear- 

"I  didn't  have  any  particular  feelings  about 
the  case,"  Roberts  says.  "But  I  know  the 
law  and  precedents  I  knew  they  had  no  case 
when  they  came  in  here,  and  I  told  them  so. 

As  a  young  lawyer,  Roberts  came  to  Wash- 
ington In  1923  as  secretary  to  Congressman 
William  E.  Wilson,  Democrat,  of  EvansvUle. 
With  Wilson's  defeat  the  next  year.  Roberts 
became  executive  secretary  of  the  House 
Democratic  campaign  committee. 

A  few  years  later,  he  moved  on  to  assist- 
ant doorkeeper  of  the  House  and  was  elected 
doorkeeper  In  1943.  He  has  been  Clerk  since 
1949,  except  for  the  2  years  the  RepubUcans 
controlled  the  House  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

During  his  doorkeeplng  days.  Roberts  par- 
ticularly recalls  a  young  man  "who  worked 
for  me  In  a  way"— Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The 
President's  late  sister,  Mrs.  Josefa  White,  al- 
so worked  for  Roberts  in  the  House  station- 
ery room. 

Roberts  has  known  so  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  and  seen  eo  much  history  in 
the  making  he  has  a  hard  Ume  singling  out 
memorable  events. 
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Tqe  assaasliiation  of  President  Kennedy  In 

was  a  double  blow  to  Roberts,  for  the 

>ef(x-e  he  had  burled  his  wife  of  23  years. 

widow   of  Congressman   Sam  Nlcholls, 

',  of  South  Carolina. 

lives  alone  now  in  an  apartment 

Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  a  few  miles  from 
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mming  and  walking. 
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There  follows  my  first  annual  report  to 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama. 
May  I  send  with  It  my  gratitude  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  yoxir  Congressman.  Rest  as- 
sured that  inasmuch  as  in  me  Is,  I  mh».u 
continue  to  do  my  best  for  you  and  for 
our  country. 

Sincerely. 

John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Report  on  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

iJr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav  5  previously  granted.  I  would  like  to 
Incl  ide  in  the  Record  my  report  to  my 
com  tituency  upon  the  1st  session  of  the 
89tl:  Congress. 
T 16  report  follows : 

Di  ut  VaSEUD  AND  Fellow  American  :  The 
Ist  I  ession  of  the  89th  Congress  has  now 
pass<  d  into  history.  The  record  made  by  this 
Coni  ress  during  10  short  months  will  have 
the  most  far-reaching  effect,  ultimately 
touc  ling  the  life  of  every  American,  of  any 
.Congress  since  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
a  Congress  which  turned  out  more 
atlon  than  any  in  the  last  30  years,  in 
to  administration  demands — and  in 
Toliune  that  much  of  it  will  need  thor- 
congressional  review  and  revision. 
cost  of  the  new  administration  pro>w 
has  received  little  mention.  It  has/ 
estimated  that  appropriations  for  this 
will  reach  some  $118  billion — about 
>illlon  more  than  last  year's  total,  and 
Is  only  the  beginning.  No  one  has  any 
as  to  the  eventual  cost  of  these  pro- 
as they  expand  and  multiply  in  future 
And  there  have  been  reports  that  the 
has  a  task  force  hard  at  work  pre- 
more  new  and  expensive  programs  to 
to  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
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^posed  much  of  this  legislation  because 
that  many  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ijiay  be  met  by  constructive  and  progres- 
plograms  planned  and  carried  forward 
State  and  local  level  with  Federal  sub- 
Bmd  control  held  to  a  minimum.  Other 
can  be  met  through  the  Independent 
of  churches,  foundations  and  private 
There  are  new  and  pressing  prob- 
we  face  as  a  Nation  because  of  social 
iconomic  changes  coupled  with  our  con- 
Aj  expanding  population,  but  we  can 
this  challenge  and  solve  these  problems 
wlthbut  substituting  our  American  constitu- 
tion! ,1  system  of  government  for  a  "welfare 
Btat< "  presided  over  by  a  vast,  all-powerful 
bure  iucracy  in  Washington. 


Legislation 

Medicare :.The  first  years  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  estimated  at  about  $3.5  billion  to  be 
paid  by  Increased  payroll  taxes.  Also  ap- 
proved: an  Increase  In  social  security  an- 
nuities. Medicare  and  other  social  secu- 
rity payments  will  take  from  the  salary  of 
a  wage  earner,  based  upon  a  $6,600  income, 
a  yearly  slice  of  $277.20  as  compared  with 
$198  previously.  By  1987  medicare  cost  to 
the  wage  earner  win  have  Increased  by  100 
percent.  Many  of  us  felt  there  were  other, 
better  ways  to  meet  this  need  and  solve  this 
problem. 

Education:  For  the  first  time  in  history. 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  authorize  funds 
for  general  use  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Under  this  law  approximately  &5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  counties.  Including 
some  of  the  wealthiest,  can  receive  grants  to 
assist  In  the  education  of  children  from 
low-Income  families.  The  first  year's  cost — 
$1.3  billion.  Projected  5-year  cost— $6.5  bil- 
lion. The  higher  education  program  was 
also  renewed  and  revised  with  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $643  million  a  year  for  the  next 
4  years.  This  also  includes  a  provision  for 
a  National  Federal  Teachers  Corps,  members 
to  be  recruited,  trained,  and  fully  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  expanded. 

Appalachla  and  antipoverty:  The  admin- 
istration's antipoverty  program  was  ex- 
panded with  passage  of  the  Appalachla  pro- 
gram which  provided  $1.1  billion  to  be  used 
in  12  "Appalachla"  States.  The  Congress 
also  set  up  an  omnibus  regional  development 
program  to  Include  areas  designated  as  "eco- 
nomically distressed"  with  an  additional  $33 
billion  to  be  expended  over  a  5-year  period, 
the  program  to  be  handled  by  an  expended 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  The 
antipoverty  program  (OEO)  also  Included 
authorization  for  an  additional  $1.8  billion, 
in  spite  of  the  report  that  1  in  every  19  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity makes  over  $19,000  a  year. 

Department  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment: This  new  Cabinet  level  depart- 
ment will  deal  with  the  problems  of  cities 
which  will  have  an  estimated  Increase  of  100 
percent  in  the  next  35  years.  During  the 
House  debate,  predictions  were  made  that 
the  new  department  will  grow  more  quickly 
than  the  cities.  It  begins  with  13,000  em- 
ployees and  an  annual  budget  of  $4  billion. 

Housing:  The  omnibus  housing  bill  in- 
cludes authorization  for  an  additional  60,000 
units  a  year^for  several  years  for  low-rent 
public  housing,  and  additional  housing  for 
the  elderly,  college  students,  and  others.  The 
cost  for  new  and  exi>anded  housing  pro- 
grams— $7.8  billion.  The  public  housing  bill 
Included  the  controversial  $150  million  rent 
subsidy  plan  submitted  by  the  President. 
The  Congress  later  declined  to  appropriate 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Money  change:  This  legislation  removes 
the  silver  content  from  quarters  and  dimes, 
and  reduces  the  sliver  in  half  dollars  to  40 
percent.  All  of  these  coins  previously  con- 
tained 90  percent  silver.  By  Christmastime, 
the  new  "token"  coins  are  scheduled  to  be 
in  circulation,  and  the  proverbial  adage  "not 
worth  a  red  cent  or  a  plug  nickel"  can  be 
extended  to  our  quarters  and  dimes. 

Veterans:  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  our  veterans  was 


passed,  with  my  support,  as  well  as  several 
other  measures  extending  veterans  benefits 

Excise  tax  reduction:  Reduction  of  excl« 
taxes  imposed  as  a  wartime  measure  20  ye&rs 
ago  diiring  World  War  U— long  overdue— wat 
voted  to  total  about  $4.8  billion  by  1966  and 
included  items  ranging  from  telephone  ser\-. 
ice  to  refrigerators. 

Section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  Act:  Repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  act  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  narrow  margin.  Passage  wa« 
blocked  In  the  Senate.  This  bill.  If  passed 
would  have  outlawed  State  rlght-to-worlt 
laws  such  as  the  cxirrent  Alabama  State  law. 

Voting  rights:  This  measure  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  and  far  reaching  en- 
acted during  this  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. In  its  final  form,  it  set  up  a  double 
standard  of  Federal  law  plus  curtailing  the 
right  of  the  States.  Including  owr  own  State 
of  Alabama,  to  set  the  standards  for  eligi- 
bility under  which  qualification  of  voters 
would  be  established. 

Other  legislation  included  highway  beau- 
tification;  a  liberalization  of  the  Immigra- 
tion laws;  and  raising  the  debt  limit  to  $328 
billion.  The  clean  elections  amendment  mat 
approved,  making  vote  buying  in  Federal 
elections  a  Federal  offense.  Annuity  in- 
creases were  approved  for  Federal  retirees, 
and  pay  Increases  were  approved  for  Federal 
employees  (Congressmen  excluded).  A  pay 
Increase  was  voted  for  members  of  the  armed 
services,  and  funds  were  appropriated  for 
the  conduct  of  the  military  action  in  Viet- 
nam. New  library  funds  were  authorized 
By  the  end  of  the  session,  a  total  of  769  bills 
and  360  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
House,  of  which  444  bills  were  enacted  Into 
law.  The  total  number  of  measures  intro- 
duced was  16,882. 

COMMITTEE   ON  POST   OFFICE  AND   CIVIL   SERVICE 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower;  Retire- 
ment, Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits;  and 
Census  and  Statistics,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  effective  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  dei>endent  on  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion and  performance  of  Federal  employees. 
My  committee  has  continuing  responsibil- 
ity to  evaluate  this  work,  and  to  take  leg- 
islative action  whenever  necessary  to  assure 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  In  the  opera- 
tion of  all  Government  departments. 

The  committee  is  also  responsible  for  leg- 
islation which  regulates  the  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, 579  bills  were  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee. Twenty-nine  have  been  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House.  Of  these,  25  have  thus 
far  been  passed  by  the  House  and  9  have 
become  law. 

Of  the  %iaJor  reports  printed  as  official 
reports  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  all 
five  were  developed  by  subcommittees  of 
which  I  am  a  member:  three  by  the  Sub- 
commitee  on  Manpower  and  two  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Statistics. 

HR.  980,  one  of  the  bills  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  a  bill  which  I  vigorously 
supported,  is  aimed  at  curbing  the  transport 
of  obscence  literature  through  the  U.S.  mails. 
This  bin  passed  the  House  and  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

COMMITTEE    ON    UN-AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  I  have  participated 
in  hearings  of  the  committee  including  the 
continuation  of  the  Cuba  travel  hearing  from 
the  88th  Congress.  During  the  most  recent 
hearings  Juanita  Castro,  sister  of  Pldel  Cas- 
tro, appeared  along  with  other  witnesses. 


investigations  of  the  conmiittee  are  con- 
tinuing m  areas  where  there  has  been  evi- 
Aorire  ot  the  possibility  of  Communist  in- 
duration and  -I  have  attended  extensive 
^^ed  and  executive  hearings  concerning 
Subversive  activities  in  our  country  which 
.«r  receiving  committee  attenUon.  The  in- 
tUtigatlon  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  la  currently 

^^IslaUvely,  the  committee  has  reported 
ouVof  committee  a  bill  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Freedom  4cademy.  of  which  I 
^a  cosponsor,  and  the  bill  is  currently 
n^ndlDK  before  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
^d  is  expected  to  come  before  the  House 
for  consideration  early  next  year. 

This  committee  Is  the  congressional  guard- 
ian of  our  internal  seciu-lty.  Rest  assured 
that  we  shall  not  be  deterred  from  our  con- 
tinued surveillance  of  Commimlst  subver- 
sion as  long  as  our  Nation's  security  and  the 
world's  freedom  are  threatened  by  this 
tyranny. 

IN   CLOSING 

The  President's  on  Senate  leader.  Senator 
MiKK  Mansfield,  recently  admitted.  "It  Is 
hardly  possible  to  set  In  legislative  motion 
so  many  new  federal  approaches  to  the  Na- 
tion's problems,  as  we  have  done  in  recent 
years  without  leaving  a  number  of  gaps  and 
any  number  of  rough  edges,  overextensions, 
and  overlaps." 

This  sums  up  surprisingly  well  my  own 
reaction  to  the  flLrst  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  


Tax  Sharing  for  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  en- 
couraging to  discover  the  interest  and 
support  for  my  biU  H.R.  10696,  which 
would  provide  a  regular  system  of  finan- 
cial support  for  education  by  having  the 
Federal  Government  share  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  its  revenues  with  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  education. 

An  editorial  supporting  my  tax-shar- 
ing bill,  from  the  October  12  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch,  follows: 

Thirty  Million  Dollar  Bombshell 

It  was  lucky.  In  a  way.  that  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Francis  Keppel  dropped 
his  $30  million  bombshell  In  Chicago.  His 
patently  lUegal  power  play,  designed  to 
establish  unprecedented  new  Federal  con- 
trols over  local  education,  nearly  succeeded 
in  the  Windy  City,  and  perhaps  might  have, 
if  attempted  anywhere  else. 

If  Keppel  had  made  his  bid  for  power  by 
withholding  Federal  school  funds  from  any 
major  city  in  the  South,  he  no  doubt  would 
have  been  widely  applauded  for  administer- 
ing another  whack  at  the  old  scapegoat. 
And  the  precedent  for  using  the  blackjack  of 
withholding  school  funds  elsewhere  would 
have  t>een  established. 

It  is  highly  likely,  too,  that  he  might  have 
succeeded  In  almost  any  Northern  city  which 
didn't  have  a  good  political  pipeline  to  the 
White  House.  But  Chicago  has  the  unbeat- 
able combination  of  Mayor  Daley  and  Senator 
DiRKSEN — who  put  up  such  a  loud,  bipartisan 
fuss  that  the  Washington  edict  was  quickly 
withdrawn,  and  the  Federal  school  funds 
were  promptly  restored. 

Had  the  Keppel  bombshell  been  dropped 
elsewhere  and  achieved  Its  purpose,  the 
valuable  lesson  provided  by  the  Chicago  epi- 
sode— which  has  served  as  a  warning  to  all 


American  cities,  pointing  up  the  limits  to 
which  Washington  wiU  go  to  control  local 
education— would  have  been  lost  or  come 
too  late.  .     ^  . 

But  this  whole  disgraceful  episode  need 
not  have  occurred  at  all.  It  certainly 
wouldn't  have.  If  Congress  had  acted 
promptly  on  a  bUl  Introduced  last  August 
by  Representative  William  Brock,  Republi- 
can, of  Tennessee. 

A  major  aim  of  the  Brock  bill,  still  rest- 
ing In  a  House  subcommittee.  Is  to  take 
Federal  school  fvmds  out  of  the  hands  of 
Keppel's  Office  of  Education  and  set  up  a  new 
system  of  distributing  them  under  closer 
congressional  scrutiny.  The  Tennessee  Con- 
gressman proposes  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  answers  to  Congress,  be  given 
responslbUlty  for  handing  out  Federal  school 
money,  though  it  would  be  deposited  In  a 
trust  fund  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  removing  political  and  bureaucratic 
strings  from  Washington's  school  aid  pro- 
gram and  insuring  that  the  will  of  Congress, 
which    appropriates    these    aid     funds.     Is 

But  the  Brock  bill  would  also  set  up  a 
new  system  by  which  5  percent  of  Federal 
income  taxes  would  be  returned  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Half  of  this  money  would  be  returned 
on  the  basis  of  public  school  enrollment. 
The  other  half  would  be  allocated  under  an 
Incentive  scheme — somewhat  similar  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  Alan  Donnahoe,  of  the 
Richmond  newspapers  for  distributing  VU-- 
glnla  sales  tax  receipts  within  Virginia. 
Brock's  system,  on  a  national  basis,  would  re- 
ward those  States  and  localities  which  are 
making  the  greatest  educational  effort,  those 
spending  the  largest  percentage  of  their  in- 
come for  educational  purposes. 

Two  years  of  work  went  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  Brock's  bill.  Working  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  the  Tennessee  Con- 
gressman studied  Canada's  tax  rebate  sys- 
tem, conferred  with  leading  educators,  and 
communicated  with  the  Governors  of  every 
State.  Jilost  of  the  response,  to  date,  he 
says,  has  been  favorable,  and  the  bill  Is 
attracting  new  Interest  in  the  wake  of  Francis 
Keppel's  near-successful  power  play  in 
Chicago. 


I  am  sure  that  citizens  and  govern- 
ment officials  alike  will  find  it  an  In- 
formative and  useful  guide  to  District  or 
Columbia  government. 


"Know  Yoar  District  of  Colnmbia 
Goyernment'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MARTLAHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  long -needed  booklet  entitled 
"Know  Your  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment," designed  to  help  residents  and 
visitors  alike  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  booklet,  which  is  now  available, 
has  been  compiled  from  a  recent  news- 
paper series  coauthored  by  Calvin  W. 
Rolark,  editor  and  publisher  of  "The 
Washington  Informer"  and  Truman  J. 
Keesey,  public  information  officer  of  the 
District  government. 

It  includes  pictures  of  District  of 
Columbia  government  officials,  a  detailed 
list  of  public  library  branches  and  their 
locations,  as  well  as  fire  and  police  sta- 
tions and  their  locations. 


Increased  Dental  Insurance 
Programs  Urged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  Increased 
dental  insurance  provided  by  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  through  pro- 
fessional associations  demands  Immedi- 
ate consideration  and  action.    The  den- 
tists and  their  associations  have  made 
commendable  progress  on  their  own  and 
with  Insurance   companies,   and  yet  I 
warn  that  they  and  their  asso^tlons 
should  learn  from  medicare  and  prepare 
a  comprehensive  program  which  ^  covers 
our  Nation  and  is  available  to  Individuals 
and  families  in  their  own  communities 
and  States.    This  is  far  preferable  and 
more  effective  than  just  another  expen- 
sive Federal  program.    The  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  could  best  handle 
this,  and  I  urge  the  dentists  to  move 
promptly  during  the  next  2  months  in 
advancing    comprehensive    dental    pro- 
grams. 

The  dental  insurance  programs  that  I 
have  in  mind  could  be  handled  directly 
by  the  American  Dental  Association, 
tied  into  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  • 
individual  and  groups  of  insurance  com- 
panies, or  some  new  method.  I  also 
would  like  to  mention  and  praise  the 
role  certain  unions  have  played  In  ad- 
vancing dental  insurance  for  their  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  For  example, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters have  inaugurated  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides coverage  for  eligible  recipients  on 
an  indemnity  basis,  with  the  patient  to 
pay  personally  to  his  dentist  all  charges 
above  those  specified  in  a  table  of  allow- 
ance within  the  policy.  Also,  each  mem- 
ber in  the  plan  will  have  freedom  of 
choice  in  selecting  his  dentist,  and  no 
dentist  wUl  be  asked  to  sign  any  partic- 
ular agreements  or  contracts. 

It  would  be  aiivantageous  for  the 
American  Dental  Association  to  hold 
meetings  in  all  50  States  before  Janu- 
ary, as  well  as  regional  meetings  for  the 
Northeast,  Midwest.  South,  and  Western 
areas,  so  that  the  best  thinking  of  the 
dental  profession  and  their  associates 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  prob- 
lems. I  favor  at  the  beginning  varied 
approaches  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  and  in  individual  States,  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  areas.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  laboratory  system. 
We  will  get  new  good  ideas  in  some 
places  and  be  able  to  drop  ideas  that  do 
not  work  in  others.  Though  trying  out 
a  variety  of  approaches  in  the  market- 
place, we  should  be  able  to  come  up  with 
national  program  alternatives  that  have 
been  tested  in  the  field.    Generally  I  am 
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with  the  good  work  that  Is  being 
on  this  problem  and  I  hope  for  a 
constructive  breakthrough,  based 
scholarship  and  practical  approaches 
mjeting   the   dental  care  needs   of 
Amer  can    families.      We    must    make 
progress  promptly  in  developing  a  soimd 
care  insurance  program  and  un- 
is  done  professionally  there  will 
;acuum  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
will  try  to  fill.    In  this  effort  I  wel- 
ideas  from  all  sources  as  to  the 
uay  to  serve  these  needs. 


t  lis 


Coolfins:  for  Profit:  Material  for  High 
School  Vocational  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Hon. 


■  VERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 


or  ILLINOIS 

IN  T^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  It  has 

]  rought  to  my  attention  that  there 

000  vocational  guidance  coimselors 

Nation's  school  system.    The  at- 

letter  from  Cooking  for  Profit 

and  a  reprint  from  one  of  its 

will  be  of  value  to  high  school 

studeiits  Interested  in  an  exciting  voca- 
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excerpts  from  the  letter  and  arti- 


.  D.C. 
Senator  Dirksen  :  First  of  all,  all  of 
warmly  appreciative  of  your  positive 
a  to  our  editorial  crusade  to  interest 
young  people  In  the  career  opportu- 
n  the  food  service  Industry, 
were    pleased    to    discover    your    own 
nd  Includes  experience  as  a  baker; 
you  are  In  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  critical  personnel  problems  of 
billion  Industry. 
'Famous   Food   Artists    In    America" 
8  committed  to  at  least  24  months. 
I  rofessional  profile  will  be  four  pfiges 
1  rth,  and  each  will   Include  one  full 
illustration  In  full  color. 

are    hundreds    of    food    positions 

this  Industry,  and  consequently  it  Is 

,n  to  acquaint  young  people  with  as 

opportunities   that   food   service   has 

In  this  series  we  want  to  Include: 

dietitians,    maitre    d's,    corporate 

I  with  food  background,  food  man- 

the  military  services,  top  Oriental, 

and    Negro    professionals,    distin- 

nuns    In    Institutions,    outstanding 

i  In  VA  hospitals  and  other  Govem- 

f  icilities. 

\  nderstand  that  there  Is  a  network  of 

rocational  guidance  counselors  in  the 

school  system.    They  are  in  need  of 

on  various  vocations  and  professions 

It  to  high  school  students. 

^  rould  like  to  interest  some  organlza- 

helping  us  do  this  Job  with  reprints 

is  series.  "It  should  be  a  group  with 

channels  of  communication  with  the 

hools.  and  several  Government  agen- 

have  this  advantage. 

about  4  to  5  mUlion  high  school  sen- 

the  public  schools,  we  would  like  to 

t  illUon  of  them  exposed  to  this  series. 


Onoe  again,  we  are  encouraged  and  happy 
at  your  expression  of  Interest  and  concern. 
Cordially, 

James  R.  Myers, 
Associate  Publisher  and 

Editorial  Director. 


Paul  Brunet,  Executive  Chef,  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago 

(Note. — A  love  of  people,  and  flair  for  food 
have  given  Chef  Paul  Brunet  a  11/ework 
that  Is  rewarding  and  satisfying  to  him  as 
It  has  been  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
have  enjoyed  his  culinary  artistry.) 

Few  people  work  harder,  or  receive  such 
personal  satisfaction  as  does  a  top  chef  In 
a  distinguished  hotel,  great  restaurant,  or 
prestige  luxury  resort. 

The  culinary  arts  is  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing professions  where  Imposing  tmlverslty 
degrees  are  not  a  requirement  for  pyersonal 
advancement  of  success.  QuaJlflcations  for 
even  the  topmost  positions  in  this  field  are 
a  love  for  food  and  people,  and  a  dedication 
that  overshadows  long  hours  and  hard  work. 

Such  a  man  is  Paul  Brunet,  executive  chef. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Chef  Brunet  heads  a  staff  of  160  profes- 
sionals in  his  vast  kitchen  who  prepare  an 
average  of  8,000  meals  a  day  in  the  hotel's 
8  public  dining  rooms  and  23  private  din- 
ing rooms.  In  the  average  year,  he  has  the 
responsibility  for  planning,  buying  supplies, 
cooking,  and  serving  a  prodigious  total  of 
3  million  meals  involving  *10  million  In  sales 
for  the  Motel.  Certainly  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

With  one  ambition  firing  him  on  these 
many  years,  Paul  Brunet  has  advanced 
through  the  ranks  from  his  first  menial  cul- 
inary tasks  of  cleaning  vegetables,  poultry, 
butchering,  and  pot  washing,  to  his  present 
position  and  goal  In  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est hotels,  the  Palmer  House. 

Born  In  1906  of  French-Canadian  parents 
In  Montreal,  Canada,  Chef  Brunet  received 
his  early  training  at  various  clubs  and  hotels 
in  Montreal,  advancing  from  apprentice  to 
fry,  roast,  second  cook  and  assistant  cook. 
After  4  years  of  steady  advancement,  in  1923 
he  moved  on  to  the  famous  Mount  Royal 
Hotel  where  he  served  for  15  months  as 
assistant  cook.  Other  club  and  hotel  experi- 
ence furthered  his  knowledge  and  proficiency. 

Continually  striving  for  advancement,  he 
arrived  In  Chicago  in  1928.  He  eventually 
moved  to  the  Palmer  House  where  he  held 
varied  positions  until  1935  when  he  was  made 
assistant  to  the  executive  chef.  After  two 
years  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Brunet  returned 
to  his  duties  and  in  1947  donned  the  execu- 
tive chef's  hat  at  the  Palmer  House,  a  hat 
which 'he  has  worn  with  distinction  and 
honor.  Brunet's  alr-conditloned  office  is 
right  in  the  center  of  the  huge,  busy  kitchen 
that  sweeps  from  the  elegant  Empire  Room 
to  the  Victorian  Room.  Through  attrac- 
tively draped  windows,  he  is  in  close  visual 
touch  with  his  kitchen  staff. 

IBM  typewriters,  files  of  recipes,  books,  In- 
dustry publications,  clipboards,  work  sched- 
ules, professional  certificates,  plaques  and 
awards,  food  samples,  and  a  wide  assortment 
of  other  objects  combine  to  reflect  the  wide 
and  varied  Interest  of  one  of  the  world's  great 
executive  chefs. 

One  wall  reveals  a  few  of  the  profeslsonal 
and  Industry  testimonials  to  his  culinary 
proficiency: 

A  first  prize  certificate  from  the  National 
Food,  Cookery  and  Allied  Trades  Exposition 
and  the  Salon  of  Culinary  Art  for  an  ancient 
castle,  an  ice  sculpture  creation.  Another 
first  prize  In  the  same  competition  is  for  a 
"buffet  practical." 

In  1960,  the  Chefs  de  Cuisine  Association 
of  Chicago  presented  Chef  Brunet  with  a 
plaque  on  his  25th  anniversary  at  the  Palmer 
House   saying,    "for    leadership   and    dlstin- 


gfuished  service  rendered  for  the  elevation 
and  progress  of  the  Ciillnary  Arts  &  Chefs 
Profession  In  America." 

The  National  Restaurant  Association  gave 
him  an  award  of  appreciation  In  1961. 

In  1957  Chef  Bnmet  was  named  a  "Dlg- 
tlngulBhed  Culinary  Artist"  by  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders  Inter- 
national  Union. 

In  March  of  1965,  he  won  the  coveted  first 
prize  (and  a  trip  to  Japan)  from  the  National 
Turkey  Federation  for  his  sweet  sour  turkey 
mlgnons  In  competition  with  chefs  through- 
out North  America. 

In  1961  Brunet  was  given  the  rank  of  Chef 
Rotisseur  by  Confrerle  de  La  Chalne  des 
Rotlsseurs. 

A  handsome  plaque  presented  in  1964  by 
the  Chefs  de  Cuslne  Association  of  Chicago 
is  inscribed:  "To  cultivate  among  its  mem- 
bership the  best  ethical  educational,  moral 
and  fraternal  sentiment,  to  strive  for  their 
social  and  economic  recognition  as  profes- 
sionals by  the  employer  and  all  constituted 
authority." 

For  2  years,  Paul  Brunet  was  president  of 
the  Chef's  de  Cuisine  of  Chicago.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  he  headed  the  committee 
to  plan  the  great  dinner  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  on  her  visit  to  Chicago.  One  hun- 
dred  of  Chicago's  distinguished  chefs  served 
on  this  committee. 

Chef  Paul  Is  often  presented  to  distin- 
guished guests  who  stay  or  are  entertained  at 
the  Palmer  House.  The  listing  of  such  per- 
sons reads  like  "Who's  Who"  and  Includes 
presidents,  foreign  royalty,  artists  and  enter- 
tainers, and  great  business  leaders.  He  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  visit  of  President 
Truman  who  was  "a  very  nice  gentleman." 

CHEF  BRTTNBT'S    PRIZE-WINNING    RECIPE:     SWEET 
SOUR  TURKEY  MIGNONS 

(Yield:  6  to  8  servings) 

Ingredients:  36  pieces  turkey  mignon— 1 
ounce  each  (white  meat);  2  cups  carrots, 
slices;  1  head.  Chinese  cabbage,  shredded;  2 
cups  onions,  diced  In  1-lnch  squares;  2  cups 
green  peppers,  diced  in  1-lnch  squares;  2  cups 
celery,  shredded;  2  cups  pineapple  chunks;  1 
cup  green  onions,  split  In  4 — cut  In  1-lnch 
length  (4)  bunches;  Vi  cup  salad  oil;  2  cups 
pineapple  Juice;  5  cups  txirkey  broth;  Vi  cup 
soy  sauce;  Vi  cup  vinegar;  1  tablespoon  salt; 
1  tablespoon  cornstarch;  1  teaspoon  pepper- 
black;  2  tablespoons  M.S.G.;  1  12-ounce  Jar 
Macadamia  nuts. 

Direction  for  putting  turkey  recipe  to- 
gether: Boll  the  sliced  carrots  In  txirkey 
broth  for  10  minutes,  add  the  celery,  onions 
and  green  peppers,  cook  for  another  5  min- 
utes and  drain,  save  the  broth.  Add  the 
pineapple  Juice  and  vinegar  to  the  broth; 
dissolve  the  cornstarch  in  the  soy  sauce  and 
add  to  the  boiling  broth.  Season  the  turkey 
mlgnons  with  M.S.G.,  salt  and  pepper  and 
then  saute  In  oil  until  they  are  brown  on 
both  sides.  In  the  same  frying  pan  saute  the 
vegetables  and  pineapple  chunks  and  the 
shredded  Chinese  cabbage.  Arrange  turkey 
mlgnons  over  the  cooked  vegetables  and  pour 
over  the  thickened  broth  and  let  simmer  for 
10  minutes.  Suggestions  for  serving  turkey 
recipe:  Serve  In  casserole.  Saute  the  green 
onions  and  sprinkle  over  the  turkey  mlgnons 
and  finish  off  by  sprinkling  the  roughly  cut 
Macadamia  nuts  over  the  top.  Serve  ac- 
companied with  hot  steamed  rice.  May  be 
served  on  a  plate  with  the  rice  on  same  plate. 

The  recipe  for  the  hot  rice  Is  as  follows:  2 
cups  raw  rice,  3  cups  water. 

Directions  for  rice:  Wash  rice  several  times 
In  cold  water  and  soak  for  2  hours  in  cold 
water.  Drain,  place  In  a  heavy  cooking  uten- 
sil and  cover  with  the  water  and  bring  to  s 
fast  boiling  point  over  a  high  flame  and  boll 
for  15  minutes.  Take  off  flame,  let  set  for  15 
minutes.    Serve  hot. 

Asked  If  he  would  repeat  his  vocation  and 
profession  if  he  had  to  do  It  over  again. 


rv^et  Paul  doesn't  hesitate  with  his  "most 
^rtainly."    What's  more,  he  means  It. 

BROWSING   THROUGH   CHEF   BRUNET'S 
PROFESSIONAL    LIBRARY 

rhef  Paul  Brtmet  has  hundreds  of  volumes 
,-  hia  personal  library;  Including  a  wide 
Z,nee  of  culinary  subjects,  books  off  every 
]^^e  and  in  every  language,  his  collection 
Sntalns  some  rare  editions  on  the  culinary 

*^' quick  survey  Of  the  professional  library 
in  his  Palmer  House  office  revealed  these 
books  on  the  shelves : 

"L'Art  Cullnalre  Moderne." 

"Nuestra  Coclna,"  by  Jose  Sarrau. 

"The  Gourmet  Cook  Book." 

"Larousse  Gastronomlque." 

"The  Complete  American  Jewish  Cook 
Book,"  by  London  and  Bishop. 

"La  Cuisine  Ralsononanee." 

"La  Cuisine  Classlque,"  by  Urbain-Dubois 
and  Bernard  (a  I9th  century  classic) . 

"Dictionary    of    Cuisine,"    by    Alexander 

Dumas. 
"The  Encyclopedia  of  Food."  by  Artemas 

Ward.  ^     , 

"Apicus,"  the  Roman  Cook  Book. 

"La  Grand  Cuisine,"  Selection  Ralsonnes 
de  1221  Recettes  de  Cuisine  Transcendonte 
par  Prosper  Salles  et  Proeper  Montague. 

Among  his  other  volimies,  Chef  Brunet  has 
Greek,  Chinese,  Japanese.  Italian,  English, 
Mexican,  German,  Swiss  and  many  other 
books  reflecting  his  Interest  in  the  univer- 
sality of  food. 

A  special  magazine  rack  In  his  office  con- 
tains virtually  aU  foodservlce  periodicals 
published  throughout  the  world.  Oooklng 
for  Profit  Is  one  of  the  well-read  magazines 
on  this  display  which  is  available  to  the  en- 
tire kitchen  staff  of  the  Palmer  House. 


Above  all,  his  service  here  was  one  of 
complete  dedication,  for  he  viewed  such 
service,  not  as  a  stepping  stone  for  other 
aspirations,  but  as  a  career  of  the  great- 
est honor.  Like  Sam  Raybum.  Clarence 
Brown  proudly  believed  election  to  the 
House  to  be,  in  the  late  Speaker's  words, 
"high  enough  for  any  man's  ambition." 
Indeed,  Clarence  Brown  exemplified  the 
truly  professional  type  of  Represent- 
ative—the one  who  keeps  the  legislative 
process  functioning,  day  in  and  day  out, 
and  thereby  keeps  democracy  vibrant  at 
its  most  fundamental  core. 

The  great  esteem  I  held  for  Clarence 
Brown  is  the  measure  of  my  deep  sorrow 
at  his  passing  and  the  wellspring  of  the 
heartfelt  compassion  I  extend  to  his 
grieving  family. 


Poems  Descriptive  of  Our  National  Parks 
by  an  Outstanding  Conservationist — 
Manrice  H.  Thatcher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  that  noble  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
CTarence  Brown,  has  taken  from  us  yet 
another  of  those  great  veterans  whose 
loss  we  have  felt  so  keenly  these  past  few 
years.  His  death  particularly  seemed  to 
echo  the  end  of  an  age — an  age  when 
the  simple  virtues  and  native  common 
sense  of  Main  Street  America  were  the 
guideposts  of  the  Nation.  Clarence 
Brown  called  to  mind  a  way  of  life  we 
shall  always  fondly  remember,  though  it 
be  gone  forever. 

My  differences  with  Clarence  Brown 
on  legislative  matters  never  tarnished  my 
abiding  respect  for  him.  He  was  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  proud  to  be 
a  Republican,  proud  to  be  a  conservative, 
and  he  symbolized  the  finest  traditions 
and  highest  ideals  of  all  three.  His  loy- 
alty to  the  principles  he  held  so  deeply 
made  him  formidable  In  debate,  perse- 
verent  in  the  fact  of  adversity,  steadfast 
without  pretense.  Yet  he  was  not  less 
constructive  for  the  tenacity  of  his  con- 
victions; his  sponsorship  of.  and  service 
on,  the  pioneering  Hoover  Commissions 
amply  demonstrated  his  responsiveness 
to  the  continual  challenge  of  new 
problems. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  country's  strongest  conservationists 
is  the  former  Representative  from  the 
Kentucky  congressional  district  which 
includes  Louisville,  the  Honorable 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  know 
Governor  Thatcher  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Respected  and  admired  by 
his  many  friends  In  Kentucky,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  Congress,  he  is  known 
by  all  for  his  love  of  natural  beauty,  his 
courtly  humor,  his  creativity,  construc- 
tive hard  work  and  steadfast  devotion  to 
conservation.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
visit  again  vrtth  Governor  Thatcher,  and 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  refer 
to  some  of  his  works  which  deserve 
to  be  better  known. 

The  congressional  tenure  of  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher  covered  the  five  terms  from 
1923  to  1933.  During  that  period  he  in- 
troduced and  secured  enactment  of  legis- 
lation for  the  establishment  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park^in  Ken- 
tucky, and  for  the  permanent  improve- 
ment, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
Lincoln  Birthplace  Farm,  near  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.,  now  officially  designated  as  the 
"Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National 
Historic  Site." 

Mr.  Thatcher  was  also  author  of  the 
acts  creating  the  Zachary  Taylor  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  Louisville  and  encompassing  the  old 
burial  site  of  the  Taylor  family  where  a 
handsome  mausolevun  was  built  under 
the  legislation  as  the  final  resting  place 
of  our  12th  President.  "Old  Rough  and 
Ready"  of  Mexican  War  fame,  and  his 
beloved  spouse.  The  National  Cemetery 
also  embraces  acreage  from  the  Taylor 
homestead,  purchased  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky  and  donated  to  the  national 
cemetery. 


While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Thatcher  was 
also  Instrumental  In  the  conversion  of 
Camp  Knox  to  Fort  Kiiox.  one  of  the 
greatest  military  establishments  in  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  site  for  the  cus- 
todial deposit  of  the  Nation's  gold 
reserves. 

Throughout  his  congressional  tenure. 
Mr.  Thatcher  served  as  an  able  member 
of  the  House  committee  whose  work  is 
vital  to  effective  and  efficient  Govern- 
ment— the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Both  in  Congress  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  has  encouraged  and 
worked  for  the  fuller  development  of  na- 
tional parks  and  a  national  parkway 
s  vstcm .  ^ 

In  August  1964,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  formal  opening  on 
August  15,  1914.  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
traffic.  Mr.  Thatcher  has  told  me  that 
he  appreciated  especially  being  assigned 
to  unveil  the  memorial  on  Balboa 
Heights  to  the  builders  of  the  great 
isthmian  waterway,  the  mightiest  enter- 
prise of  the  age. 

During  his  visit  last  year  both  in  the 
zone  and  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Mr. 
Thatcher  was  received  with  affection  and 
esteem,  and  an  interesting  account  of  the 
celebration  was  later  given  to  the  House 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Rep- 
resentative MEXVIN  R.  Laird,  and  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  June 
23,  1965.  Among  the  honors  accorded 
Mr.  Thatcher — now  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion which  supervised  construction  of 
the  canal — was  the  award  of  the  "Golden 
Key  to  the  Locks,"  and  his  designation  as 
an  honorary  pilot  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
A  biography  containing  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Thatcher's  achievements 
appeared  in  the  October  1964  issue  of  the 
National  Park  Courier,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Park  Courier, 

October  1964] 

Maukice  H.  Thatcher,  Stateman-Pobt 


We  have  received  a  number  of  queries  con- 
cerning Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  author  of  the 
poems  which  have  appeared  In  the  last  two 
issues  of  the  National  Park  Courier.  PoUow- 
Ing  through  on  these  queries  we  learn  that 
he  not  only  writes  poetry  about  these  areas, 
but  in  several  Instances  he  was  instnimental 
in  helping  to  pass  laws  establishing  these 
areas  for  preservation  of  future  generations, 
so  we  pass  along  what  we  know  about  him. 

Maurice  R.  Thatcher  grew  to  maturity  in 
western  Kentucky,  on  Green  River,  in  Butler 
County.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
public  and  private  schools;  elected  clerk  of 
the  Butler  circuit  court:  later,  in  Frankfort, 
the  State  capital,  he  continued  his  law 
studies,  and  was.  by  the  court  of  appeals, 
licensed  to  practice.  He  served  as  assistant 
attorney  general  for  the  State  (1898-1900); 
removed  to  Louisville,  was  assistant  U.S. 
district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky  (1901-06);  returned  to  private 
practice  in  LouUvllle;  served  as  State  in- 
spector and  examiner  (1908-10).  resigning 
that  post  to  accept  appointment,  made  April 
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la,  1£|12.  as  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 

,  which  had  supervision  of  the 

conBt|uctlon  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  In 

;apaclty,  served  also  as  civil  Governor 

Canal  Zone  (1910-13).    Returning  to 

practice  of  law  In  Louisville,  he  also  held 

of  member  of  the  board  of  public 

(1918-19),    and   department   counsel 

city   (1919-23).     He  was  elected  to 

from  the  Louisville  district  at  the 

election,  1922;   and  was  reelected 

imes,  serving  10  years  in  the  Congress 
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Congress  Representative  Thatcher  was 

of  various  beneficial  acts  for  the 

Canal  enterprise,  and  its  employees, 

or   the   Isthmus,   including    legislation 

establishment  for  a  free  ferry  across 

c^nal.  Pacific  entrance,  and  the  construc- 

a  connecting  highway — both  offlclally 

in  his  honor;  also  legislation  for  the 

maintenance,   and   operation 

Memorial  Laboratory  in  the  city 

which  has  now  become  one  of 

ojutstanding   Institutions    of   the   world 

in  research  touching  the  cause  and 

of  tropical  disease. 

.  he   was  author  of  much   Impotrant 

beneficial  legislation  for  his  district  and 

including  the  acts  for  the  creation  of 

X^ammoth  Cave  National  Park;  the  per- 

Improvement  and  perpetual  mainte- 

and  operation  of  the  Lincoln  Birth- 

'larm  in  Kentucky — now  designated  the 

Lincoln  Birthplace   National   His- 

Slte  in  the  National  Park  family;  the 

y  Taylor  National  Cemetery;  the  con- 

of   the   George  Rogers   Clark   Me- 

Bridge    across    the    Ohio    River,    at 

ille;   and  for  the  bridge  construction 

m  of  Kentucky   (pioneer  legislation). 

he   obtained   congressional   legislation 

building  of  three  Federal  hospitals 

State,  one  of  which  was  the  veterans 

at  Lexington;  also  for  the  construc- 

a  new  Federal  building  in  Louisville. 

addition  he  was  the  author  of  legislation 

I  ederal     appropriations    for    providing 

books  and  apparatus  for   the   blind 

of  the  Nation;  and  he  effectively  aided 

obtention  of  funds  for  Ohio  River  im- 

,  and  for  the  development  of  do- 

and  foreign  air  malls. 

.  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  he  has 

y  served  the  national  park  cause;  and 

In    1931,    the    Eastern    National 

Park  Highway  Association,  and  was 

ilected,  and  has  ever  since  served,  as 

In  recent  years  he  has  been 

ajjtlve  Ip  his  advocacy  of  the  construc- 

a  national  parkway  from  the  Great 

Mountains    National    Park,    via    the 

oth  Cave  National  Park,  to  the  Natchez 

Parkway  near  Nashville,   Tenn.;    and 

would  provide  a  national  parkway  of 

niles,  continuous,  beginning  at  Front 

Va.,  and  ending  at  Natchez,  Miss. 

Thatcher  holds  several  orders  and  dec- 

from  Latin  American  governments 

of   his    services    In   behalf    of    Pan 

In  recognition  of  such  serv- 

those  rendered  by  him  with  respect 

Panama  Canal,  its  employees,  and  the 

IS,  the  Congress,  by  unanimous  action, 

for  him,  the  new  $20  million  bridge 

the  canal  on  the  site  of  the  Thatcher 

hrhlch  It  supplants,  the  designation  of 

structure  being  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge. 
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CCX)PER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
filled  with  activity  for  the  public 
Mr.  Thatcher  has  found  time  to 
his  Uterary  talents  by  composing 
a  conlsiiderable  body  of  noteworthy  po- 
etry, iome  of  which  has  been  published 
In  ne  wspapers,  magazines,  anthologies 
and  t  le  Congressional  Record.  I  would 
like  t)  call  attention  today  to  his  fine 
series  of  verses  descriptive  of  most  of 


our  major  national  park  units,  a  number 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
National  Park  Courier  beglrming  with 
the  August  1964  issue,  with  the  others  ex- 
pected to  follow.  The  poems  enable  us 
to  share  the  generous  spirit  and  noble 
vision  of  a  great  and  good  person,  and  I 
hope  others  may  enjoy  them  as  much  as 
I  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  poems  be  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Park  Poems  by  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher 

yellowstone  national  park 
The  scientific  folk  may  claim  to  know 
The  wherefore  and  the  why  of  all  we  see 
In  this  Empire  of  Wonders:  ah,  but  we 
Have   learned   the   truth;    to  you  the  truth 

we'll  show. 
Consider  what  we  say:   you'll  find  It  so. 
This  is  the  gods'  own  pleasure-ground;  and 

they, 
And  all  their  imps,  are  always  here  at  play, 
Invisible,   as   they   scamper  to   and  fro. 
Old  faithful  and  the  other  geysers  spout 
Prom    hidden    founts,    by    hidden    hands 
controlled; 
And  bubbling  pool,  and  vent,  and  water- 
fall- 
Are  tricks  and  stunts,  beyond  the  slightest 
doubt. 
These  forests,  lakes,  streams,  heights,  and 
charms,  behold ! 
Tills  choice  the  gods  have  made,  we  urge 
for  all. 

THE   CRE\T   SMOKY   MOUNTAINS   NATIONAL  PARK 

The  glories  here  are  verdured  master-peaks. 

And  forests  deep,  and  endless  blossomings; 
And  waterfalls  and  rills,  and  crystal  creeks. 

And  gray-blue  haze  which  to  the  mountain 
clings. 
In  opulence,  scarce -equaled  ariywhere, 

Hardwoods    and    conifers    taeir    arms    ex- 
pand; 
Bird-song  and  fragrance  rise  upon  the  air: 

And  the  collective  whole  is  "Smoky  Land," 
Rich  In  the  legend  of  the  Indian  lore; 

Of  healing  strength,  and  by  the  heavens 
blest — 
The  region  bids  you  to  enjoy  Its  store 

Of  gracious  worths,  and  find  a  place  of  rest. 
Come  hither,  all  who  love  dear  Nature's  art. 
And  know  the  peace  and  beauty  of  her  heart! 

OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Our  national  parks  are  bits  of  Paradise, 

Created  by  the  hand  of  God,  to  be 
What  man,  at  lenght,  has  come  to  realize 
As  Nature's  richest  realms,  untamed  and 
free. 
And    full-designed    to    serve    his    need    and 
pleasure : 
And  therefore  set  apart.    The  terrains  vast. 
Of  awesome  majesty  in  matchless  measure, 

Are  vested  with  a  beauty  unsurpassed. 
These  mountains,  hills,  streams,  lakes,  and 
sea-washed  zone; 
These    mighty    chasms    and    buttes,    all 
Irls-hued; 
These    boundless,    sculptured   caverns,    deep 
and  lone; 
Woods,  groves,  and  monarchs  with  death- 
less life  endued, — 
Combine  into  a  wondrous,  magic  whole 
Of  healing  for  the  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  1 

Caverns     immense,    wrought     through     the 
endless  ages : 


'  The  writer,  while  a  Member  of  Congress 
(from  Kentucky),  was  the  author  of  the 
legislation  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  this  national  park. 


What   lessons   lor   the   human  soul  and 
mind  I 
The  great  Lord  God,  In  these  arresting  pages 

Hath  writ  a  matchless  story  lor  mankind-.! 
A  story  of  His  purpose,  never-falling, 

However  slow  unto  Its  mark  it  moves; 
Here,  In  the  sable  hushes,  'ere  prevailing, 

"Hie  skill  and  power  of  His  law  he  proves 
Through  water's  urge  this  realm  of  rock  was 
hollowed; 

By  drop  and  drip  these  decorations  grew; 
From     simplest     process     largest     sequence 
followed — 

Until,  at  last,  they  came  to  mortal  view. 
Yet  nothing  here  is  finished,  and  may  not  be 
Till  bounds  be  fixed  for  Time's  eternity! 

GRAND  CANYON T^ATIONAL  PARK 

Only  the  Lord  could  apt  describe  the  scene 
Which    here,    behold!    His    mighty    hand 

hath  made ! 
Man's  puny  mind  by  awe  Is  overweighed 

Within  the  presence  of  this  vast  demesne 

Of  matchless  form,  and  colors,  opaline, 
In  massive  masonries  bewrought  and  laid, 
And  in  abysmal,  cosmic  depths  displayed— 

Superlative  In  all  the  Earth's  terrene. 

Upon  the  Canyon's  lofty  Rim  we  stand. 
And  on  the  wondrous  world  below  we  gaze: 

The  countless  pyramids  and  temples  rise; 

The  River  gleams — a  distant  yellow  band; 
AU   is  kaleidoscopic,   in   light  and  haze— 

And  we  are  lost  in  rapture  and  surprise. 

YOSKMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  'Valley,  with  Its  verges,  is  the  gem 
Of  this  vast  scope  of  mountain,  grove,  and 
glade; 
Afar  there  winds  the  rugged  outer  hem 
Which  Man,  to  bind  the  wonder -zone  hath 
made. 
El  Capltan  salutes  each  dome  and  peak; 

In  endless  leaps  the  cascades  plunge  below; 
The  deathless  trees,  of  datelss  ages  speak; 
And  evening  crowns  the  heights  with  alpen 
glow. 
Let  science  teU  the  all-absorbing  story 

Of  how  the  whole,  with  each  detail,  was 
wrought — 
Within  the  presence  of  such  wealths  of  glory 
We  dare  not  patise  to  grasp  what  thus  is 
taught. 
Another  time  we'll  ponder  what  is  told; 
But  now  we  can  but  sense  what  we  behold! 

CAPE   COD    NATIONAL   SEASHORE 

This  stretch  betwixt  the  sea  shores  of  Cape 
Cod 
Was  rendered  sacred  by  the  early  tread 
Of  Pilgrim  feet — guided  by  a  trust  In  God- 
In  searching  for  a  site,  untenanted. 
Whereon  to  found  a  State,  in  truth  and  name. 

To  clvic-rellglous  freedom  consecrate; 
And    which,    on    sister    shores,    was    fixed— 
whose  fame 
Lives  on  to  bless,  inspire,  and  elevate. 
Here,  beach  and  dune,  cliff.  Isle,  marsh,  pool, 
and  lake. 
Wild-life,   wild-bloom,  forests,   and   lands 
unique. 
Unite,  a  historic-scenic  place  to  make. 

Hither  will  come  the  multitudes  that  seek 
Change  and  repose;  here  they  will  also  find 
The  PUgrlm  spirit  brooding — to  lift  and  bind. 

INDEPENDENCE   NATIONAL   HISTORICAL    PARK 

Lo!    here  it  stands,  ancient  and  immutable — 

Indeed,  the  noblest  structure  of  them  all! 
The  ways  of  destiny  are  Inscrutable — 

But  here,  within  this  sacred,  precious  hall, 
The   fearless  Pounders   wrought  the  Docu- 
ments 

That  brought  about  the  Nation's  hallowed 
birth; 
And  made  provision.  In  matchless  excellence, 

To  guarantee  our  freedom  and  our  worth. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton, 

Adams,  Franklin,  Madison,  and  others  live 
Forever  in  this  Shrine :  their  work,  well  done. 

Became  our  heritage — ^to  guard  and  give 
To  all  who  rise  in  sequence.  Let  all  be  sure 
To  keep  It — so  that  the  Nation  may  endure  I 


MOUNT   EATNlEa   NATIONAI.   PARK 

The   Nation's    noblest    mountain,    lone    It 
stands, 
A  monument  to  God;  lor  man,  a  boon. 
Its  mighty  walls  by  cosmic  strokes  were 
hewn 
And  lt»  great  crest  in  ice  and  snow  expands 
E^mally.    Its  majesty  commands 
The  distant  eye,  on  land,  or  sea.  or  dune. 
Its  meads  and  slopes  with  blossMns  are  be- 
strewn 
And  fern  and  forest  deck  Its  wonderlands. 
Soiat   bath    been    wrought    through    unre- 
corded time. 
By  molten   thrust    and    Nature's    healing 

art — 
Came  to  Its  own  at  last.    This  matchless 

worth{^ 
This  royal  beauty,  and  these  traits  sublime 
Were,  In  their  sum,  forever  set  apart — 
A  Jovian  rendezvous  atop  the  earth. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BIETHFLACE  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC    SITE  ' 

Here  is  the  natal  spot  of  one  whose  birth 
Was  Uke  to  that  of  the  lowly  Nazarene; 
Destined  he  was  to  rise  to  noblest  worth. 

And  so  the  scion  of  this  scant   demesne 
Beat  out  a  page  ol  history  unsurpassed 

In  all  the  tragic,  fateftil  course  ol  time; 
And  which— so  long  as  liberty  may  last— 

Shall  be  the  story  ol  what  is  most  sublime. 
This  templed  hut  where  dawned  his  Infant 
sight. 
This  little  farm,  the  spring,  and  rolling 
mead —  _^  ^^  , 

Bring  to  the  mind  the  trath  that  right  Is 
might. 
And  must  prevail.    Thus,  all  who  look  may 
read 
The  chronicle  of  one  who  found  the  light. 
Through  sacrifice,  and  served  the  Nation's 
need. 

CUMBEEI-AND    GAP    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL    PARK 

From  eastern  parts  they  came,  and  thru  this 

Pass, 
Thermopylaean,    westward   moved   the    Pio- 
neers— 
Their  goal  the  regions  and  the  far  Irontlers 
Of  Kaln-tuck-ee's  forests,  streams,  and  famed 

bluegrass, 
And  fertile  soils— all  of  primal  class. 
In  this  new  realm  were  wrought — ol  hopes 

and  fears. 
And  strife  and  sacrifice,  thru  tragic  years — 
Peace,  law,  and  breed  unique— singly  or  en 

masse. 
Three  States »  have  Joined,  a  nation's  park 

to  form; 
And  here  the  epic  past  survives,  with 

mem'rles 
01  those  brave  venturers,  led  thru  stress  and 

storm 
By  the  Immortal  Boone.     This  Gap  and  these 
Peaks,  verdures  and  vales  combine  as  In  a 

norm — 
To  stir  the  generations,  and  to  please. 

SHENANDOAH    NATIONAL   PARK 

A  hundred  miles  or  more,  the  bourne  ex- 
tends— 

The  Blue  Ridge  heart  within  its  ample  fold; 

The  Skyline  Drive  looks  down  on  regions  old 

In  history.     Younder  the  river  *  wends 

Its  northward  way  in  endless  loops  and  bends 

The  Valley's  ^  panorama  Is  unrolled; 

The  Sun  flings  down  his  precious  stores  ol 
gold; 

And  r.zured  range  with  heaven's  azure  blends. 

Ha-sk  Bill  and  Stony  Man  stirmount  the  rest; 

High  roads  cut  thru  the  gaps  in  transverse 


^ 


=  The  writer  was  the  author.  In  Congress, 
of  the  legislation  for  the  permanent  Improve- 
ment, maintenance,  and  operation  of  this 
sacred  shrine,  located  near  HodgenvUle.  La- 
rue County,  Ky. 

'  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

*  Shenandoah  River. 

*  Shenandoah  River  Valley. 


bars; 
The  Massanutten  looms  upon  the  West; 
Naught  dims  the  whoia,  nor  its  proud  beauty 

mars. 
Pits  weU   the   realm — by   man   and  nature 

blest- 
Its    lengendary    name,    "TJaughter    ol    the 

Stars." 

FORT  M  HENRY   NATIONAL  MONUMiarT  AND  HIS- 
TORIC  SHRINE 

The  Muse  ol  History  hath  written  here 

One  ol  her  richest  and  most  noble  pages; 

Here,    Armlstead    and    Key— each    in    his 

sphere — 

Wrought   that   which    makes   us    debtors 

through  the  ages. 

The    first,    with   skUl,    led    the    courageous 

forces —  ,  »  *   , 

The     Fort's     defenders     in     those     fateful 

hours; 
Who  with  compatriots — all  with  scant  re- 
sources— 
Drove  back  to  sea  the  Invading  |>owers. 
As  lor  the  last,  bent  on  Iriendshlp's  mission 
high. 
He  was  in  hostile  hands  throughout  the 
night; 
At  dawn  his  country's  flag*  yet  graced  the 

skv 
And  he  was  moved  his  deathless  song  to 

write. 
These  battlements,  grounds,  and  sculptxires 
are  preserved. 
So    that    the    cause    ol   Ireedom    may 
served. 

ISLE   ROYALE    NATIONAL   PARK 

An  emerald  huge  set  in  an  Inland  sea 

Ol    azured    beauty   and   with   depths   su- 
preme; 
With  lorests  thick,  and  moods  ol  serenity — 

This  Is  a  place  to  linger  and  to  dream. 
Here  natures  at  her  best;   In  the  season's 
span 
The  air  Is  clean  and  crisp;  vast  herds  ol 
moose 
Range  everywhere  unharmed;  all  Is  Arcadian, 

And  well-designed  for  recreative  use. 
All   those   who   wish   new  pleasures  to  de- 
rive. 
May  hither  come  by  craft  from  any  strand 
That  marks  the  waters  ol  the  lamous  Five. 
And  find   the  voyage   filled  with   Interest 
and   delight.     The   isle   waves    wel- 
come imto  all  those  who  wish  to  find 
a  Haven  ol  Repose. 

PETRIFIED   FOREST    NATIONAL    PARK 

A  miracle,  behold !    One  that  required 
Age  on  the  endless  ages  to  consummate. 
When  giant  trees  were  in  their  fallen  state, 
And  in  vast  waters  steeped,  there  had  tran- 
spired 
A  ?how  of  Nature's  magic,  as  she  desired 
Thru  some  strange  whim:  trunks  large  and 

smooth  and  straight. 
In  form  remained;  but  chemic  agents  ate 
The  wood  away,  leaving  stone  with  color  fired. 
The  Painted  Desert  came,  and  this  wonder- 
land 
Presents  a  scene  all -baffling  and  unique; 
It  has  no  like:  alone  Its  marvels  stand 
In  proof  of  Nature's  varied  works  antique. 
Search  as  ye  may,  with  all  at  your  command — 
A  match  ye  cannot  find — in  vain  you  seek! 

HAWAn  VOLCANOES  NATIONAL  PARK 

From  lovely  Hilo  and  the  opal  sea. 

Thru  tree-fern  growths  and  fairy  scenes  we 

climb 
To  Kilauea's  crest.    Awful,  sublime, 
Mad  Halemaumau  seems  to  be 
The    pit    of    hell    itself,    stri\'ing    to    Iree 
An  endless  urge  ol  lava  and  ol  fire. 
Here  M"""^  Loa  lUts  her  lofty  spire 
To  unmatched  volcanic  immensity. 
O  Pelee,  fabled  Goddess  of  the  Flame, 
Are  these  thy  sacrificial  altara  here? 


DoBt    thou,    Indeed,    demand — as    fits    thy 

lame — 
Tte  precious  Uvea  ol  those  who  live  a-near? 
Or.  In  these  dread  processes,  is  thine  aim 
Some  good,  unguessed,  to  make  thy   name 

more  dear? 


COMBERLAND  CAP  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Prom   eastern    parts    they    came,    and    thru 

this  Pass, 
Thermopylaean,   westward   moved   the   Pio- 
neers— 
Their  goal  the  regions  and  the  far  frontiers 
Of     Kaln-tuck-ee's     lorests,     streams,     and 

lamed  bluegrass. 
And  lertUe,  virgin  soils — all  of  primal  class. 
In  this  new  realm  were  wrought — of  hopes 

and  fears. 
And  strife  and  sacrifice,  thru  tragic  years- 
Peace,  law — and  breed  unique,  singly  or  en 

masse. 
Three  States  '  have  Joined,  a  nation's  park  to 

form; 
And  here  the  epic  past  survives,  with  mem- 
'rles 
Of  those  brave  adventurers,  led  thru  sUess 

and  storm. 
By  the  immortal  Boone.    This  gap  and  these 
peaks,  verdiixes,  and  vales  combine,  as 
In  a  norm. 
To  stir  the  generations,  amd  to  please. 

ISLE  ROYALE  NATIONAL  PARK 

An  emerald  huge  set  In  an  Inland  sea 

Ol  azured  beauty  and  with  depths  supreme; 

With  forests  thick,    and  moods  ol  serenity — 

This  Is  a  place  to  linger  and  to  dream. 

Here  Nature's  at  her  best;   In  the  season's 

span 
The   air   Is   clean   and   crisp;    wast  herds  ol 

moose 
Range  everywhere  unharmed;  all  is  Arcadian, 
And  well-designed  for  recreative  use. 
All  those  who  wish  new  pleastires  to  derive. 
May  hither  come  by  craft  from  any  strand 
That  marks  the  waters  of  the  famoiis  Five. 
And  find  the  voyage  filled  with  Interests  and 
Delight.     The   lele  waves  welcome  unto  all 

thoce 
Who  wish  to  find  a  Haven  of  Repose. 


Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia. 


Probtems  of  Vietnam 


•  The  "Star-Spangled  Bann|r''  ot 
tlonal  anthem. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PE3JNSYT!VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     , 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
leaving  on  the  overseas  schools  investi- 
gation trip  I  have  spent  a  few  days  visit- 
ing friends  in  Carthage,  Mo. 

"While  there  I  ran  across  an  editorial 
in  the  Carthage  Evening  Press  on  the 
problem  of  Vietnam.  I  believe  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  expressions  I  have  seen  In 
print  on  the  real  deep  and  logical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Vietnam  struggle. 

I  would  suggest  it  be  read  by  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  reorient  those 
amongst  us  who  are  losing  sight  of  the 
Issue  involved. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Carthacknian  View 

All  Carthagenlans  are  In  some  perBonal 
way  iBvolved  in  the  action  In  VJetnam  or 
affected  by  it.  lU  importance,  tts  naAore. 
and  the  necessity  of  dtlaen  understanding  at 
the  Amerloan  oominltment  are  emphaslaed 
In  ^^'t*  MTlee  of  editorial  leatures. 
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's  a  war  In  progress  in  faroff  Vietnam. 

not  a  worldwide  holocaust,  to  be  sure. 

Is  a  major,  bloody,  bitter,  ugly,  angry 

brutal  and  dirty  as  war  ever  has  been. 

's  more.  It's  a  war  which  is  making 

Impact  upon  thousands  of  Amerl- 

i  and  families,  some  of  them  in  the 

community. 

>ome  it  seems  a  forgotten  war  being 

by  forgotten  men  for  forgotten  prln- 

But  if  any  of  this  is  true,  it  shoiild 

.     If  any   of   this   is    true,    then   the 

of  the  whole  affair  is  much  greater 

he  usual  horror  of  war  and  those  who 

forgotten    soon    may    find    themselves 

:  the  forgotten. 

a  different  war  than  man  has  known 
The  stakes  are  the  minds  and  emo- 
a  people  who  are  as  confused  as  man 
c  ould  be   concerning  what  the   blood- 
is  all  about. 

munlsm,   a   political    theology   which 
i^orld  domination  through  a  series  of 
progressive  steps.  Is  trying  to  take 
recent   forward    step    in   Vietnam. 
I  nlted  States,   which   is   communism's 
^emy  because  It  believes  in  the  dignity 
'dual   man,   the   Importance   of  In- 
toltlatlve   even   in    the   shaping  of 
iconomy  and  the  final  authority  of  a 
Creator,   stands   In   the   way. 
Sam.  true  to  his  traditional  Image, 
determined    that   In   Vietnam   the   line 
drawn,  that  In  that  faroff  region  of 
1,  swamps  and  rice  paddies  the  Issue 
shall  be  decided  and  the  question 
the  free  individual  or  the  all-con- 
state shall  be  the  supreme  authority 
answered. 

the  Incomprehensible  exception  of  a 
lolsy     "peace     demonstrators,"     most 
ans  agree  the  decision  of  their  elected 
entatives    in    the    Congress    and    the 
House  Is  a  correct  one.     They  agree 
is  better  drawn  In  Vietnam  than  in 
..  that  so  long  as  such  choice  re- 
It  is  better  to  hear  the  bombs  explode 
streets  of  Saigon  than  to  feel  them 
n  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  that  for  that 
even  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  spilled 
lessened  by  drawing  the  line  now  In 
Instead  of  waiting  until  the  ham- 
sickle  flag  is  being  waived  at  the 
ches     to     Jefferson     City     or     even 
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i's  what  the  struggle  Is  all  about.    In 

agles  of  Vietnam,  with  the  image  of 

md  its  security  never  forgotten.  Uncle 

as  confronted  world  communism  with 

declaration,  "This  Is  where  you  stop." 

line  drawn  by  freedom's  spokesman 

~  '(d   by  America's  finest  young  men 

sacrifice  of  many  of  their  lives  Is 

deliberately  taken  In  order  to  avoid 

flee  of  many  more  lives  In  an  even- 

wtrld-rending  thermonuclear  holocaust 

would  blacken  the  face  of  America 

iry  forever  this  Nation's  tremendous 

i  reedom  for  all  men. 

Sam  Is  fighting  with  all  the  strength 
erminatlon   which   traditionally  has 
t  ppUed  to  the  task  of  gaining  and  pre- 
human freedoms,  the  task  for  which 
was  created.    This  fact  is  In  no  way 
by  the  necessary  careful  action  be- 
rtaken  to  prevent  this  brush-fire  war 
I  lazing  up  Into  a  worldwide  contest. 
an  uncomfortable  war,  being  fought 
miserable    conditions.      The    enemy 
1  ehlnd  every  tree  and  Is  not  easily  iden- 
New   weapons   and   new  techniques 
ig  created  on  the  field.     The  horse 
of  the  ClvU  War  and  the  Spanish- 
n  War  and  the  tank  cavalry  erf  World 
and  n  and  Korea  have  been  replaced 
^  sizollar  but  far  speedier  and  more 
helicopter  units.     Nights  are  being 
-"«d  with  tbe  brilliance  ot  the  sun 
the  use  oS  new  equipment  which 
after-duBk  operations  totally  dlX- 


un  iertaken 


b«lng 


ferent  than  those  the  veterans  among  us  re- 
member. 

But  death  strikes  Just  as  quickly  and  Just 
as  permanently  and  the  brutality  of  battle 
has  not  changed. 

The  men  engaged,  particularly  those  from 
the  Carthage  community,  have  not  been 
forgotten,  nor  the  ideals  of  freedom  for  which 
they  have   totally   committed   themselves. 

This  fact  will  be  publicly  demonstrated 
Thursday,  November  11,  when  Carthage 
marks  Veterans'  Day  with  a  special  salute 
to  the  men  In  Vietnam  and  a  reaffirmation 
of  community  approval  of  the  national  policy 
of  containment  of  communism. 

The  observance,  which  will  couple  emphi- 
sis  on  the  Vietnam  crisis  with  a  renewal  of 
the  memory  of  the  sacrifices  of  earlier  wars, 
is  being  planned  by  the  local  American  Le- 
gion and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  posts. 

It  will  open  at  10  a.m.  with  a  big  down- 
town parade,  followed  by  solemn  patriotic 
ceremonies  at  memorial  hall.  Postmaster 
Glynn  Evans  will  serve  as  master  cf  cere- 
monies. Pastor  August  Jarus  of  Faith 
Lutheran  Church  will  deliver  prayer  and 
State  Senator  Pilchard  M.  Webster  will  speak. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  com- 
munity awareness  of  the  necessary  sacrifices 
in  Vietnam  be  demonstrated  through 
unanimoxis  attendance  at  the  parade  and 
the  memorial  hall  ceremonies. 

There  are  other  waj-s  of  expressing  sup- 
port for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  Personal  let- 
ters are  among  the  finest  means  to  alert 
them  to  the  fact  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. At  this  season,  Christmas  packages 
also  are  important. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  send 
such  remembrances,  the  Press  is  eager  to 
publish  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  men 
of  this  community  who  are  serving  In  Viet- 
nam. We  invite  and  urge  their  relatives 
to  send  us  their  names  and  addresses  for 
publication,  so  that  all  concerned  citizens 
may  forward  letters,  cards,  and  gifts. 

Please  do  so  at  once,  since  Christmas  mes- 
sages In  particular  must  be  mailed  Immedi- 
ately If  they  are  to  be  delivered  In  time  for 
the  holiday  observance. 

A  war  of  the  utmost  significance  Is  being 
fought  in  Vietnam. 

Its  purposes  is  to  halt  the  aggressive  for- 
ward movement  of  godless,  enslaving  com- 
munism. 

All  of  us  have  a  basic  responsibility  to 
support  our  men  at  the  front — through  the 
public  observance  of  Veterans'  Day,  through 
letters  to  the  men,  and  In  every  other  pos- 
sible way. 


Humane  Treatment  for  Laboratory  Ani- 
mals: Washington  Post  Endorses 
Cleveland  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHlaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  read  the  edi- 
torial endorsement  given  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  my  bill  to  provide 
humane  standards  of  care  for  laboratory 
animals  used  in  conducting  federally  fi- 
nanced research. 

The  Post  thus  joins  many  other  influ- 
ential newspapers  and  thousands  of  con- 
cerned citizens  throughout  the  country 
In  support  of   this   legislation.     I   am 


deeply  gratef lO  for  this  important  back- 
ing. It  comes  at  a  key  moment;  public 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  bill  and 
we  anxiqusly  await  further  action  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  the  Congress  will  have  an 
early  opportunity  to  enact  good  legisla- 
tion In  this  important  field.  The  Post's 
fine  editorial  follows: 

Photecting  Animals 
Usually,  if  you  ask  a  man  engaged  in  medl- 
cal  research  to  comment  on  proposals  to  pro- 
mote the  himiane  treatment  of  experimental 
animals,  you  will  get  a  Pavlovian  sputtering. 
The  medical  practitioners — as  least  those 
speaking  in  thetr  name — automatically  hurl 
the  epithet  "socialized  medicine"  at  any 
suggestion  of  mandatory  preparation  fo^  the 
hazards  of  old  age;  the  medical  researchers 
mutter  "antivivisectionism"  at  any  sug- 
gestion that  a  dog  be  given  a  drink  of  water 
before  undergoing  an  operation  in  the  name 
of  science. 

It  was  therefore,  a  welcome  novelty  to  hear 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  James  A  Shannon 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  answer 
a  question  before  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee recently  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  British  law  Insuring  humane  treatment 
of  experimental  animals.  Quite  clamly.  Dr. 
Shannon  declared:  "I  actually  worked  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  In  the  mid-thirties 
under  the  British  system  operated  by  the 
then  Home  Office  relative  to  the  experimental 
use  of  animals.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining, in  a  period  of  about  10  days,  the 
licenses  necessary,  and  I  had  no  problem  in 
explaining  the  purposes  for  which  the  re- 
search was  done,  and  It  went  on  with  no 
bureaucratic  Interference  whatsoever." 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Shannon  on  his  can- 
dor, his  calm  and  his  commonsense.  What 
a  healthy  attitude  he  takes  toward  experi- 
mentation, either  scientific  or  political.  The 
essential  principles  of  the  British  system  are 
embodied  In  the  Clark  and  Cleveland  bills 
which  have  administrative  procedures 
adapted  to  conditions  In  the  United  States. 
We^Txip^  that  Congress  will  consider  these 
bills  with  the  same  sort  of  healthy  calm 
when  It  returns  in  January. 


The  Way  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF  MARYI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
challenges  of  political  leadership  in  this 
decade  have  been  summarized  well  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  research  division  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  In 
two  articles  In  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Thomas  O'Neill  and  Gerald  Griffin  com- 
mented on  this  report  and  its  implica- 
tions. I  would  like  to  call  their  views  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun] 

The  Way  Back 

(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

Washington. — An  eye-popping  preview  of 
what  actually  happened  In  this  month's  scat- 
tering of  odd-year  elections  turns  up  in  a 
survey  completed  before  the  elections  for  the 
Republican  National  Committee  on  where 
the  party  went  wrong  a  year  ago,  accompa- 


led  by  implicit  directions  for  getting  back 
^tn  the  national  contenUon. 

The  survey  cotUd  have  been  a  battle  plan 
f«r  JOHW  LINDSAY'S  couquest  of  the  New  Tot* 
^roSty  in  the  focal  election,  but  this 
SffM  out  to  have  been  coincidence  only. 

Off  that  lesson,  however,  It  is  reasonable 
^to  anticipate  that  the  75-page  study  will  get 
^ute  examination  from  the  party  generally 
ffiToute  to  the  1966  State  and  congressional 
sections.  It  is  already  In  the  class  erf  essen- 
tal  handbook  at  national  headquarters, 
where  its  factual  findings  agree  In  detail 
with  the  convictions  of  Ray  C.  Bliss,  the  na- 
tional GOP  chairman. 

It  Is  the  most  comprehensive  analysis  yet 
made  of  the  shattering  defeat  of  a  year  ago. 
The  work  of  the  headquarters  research  divi- 
sion it  is  an  unlmpassloned  inquiry  into 
what  was  done  and  with  what  result,  and  Its 
criticisms  are  hnpUclt  rather  than  stated. 
They  are  sufficiently  plain  to  serve  as  a  dan- 
eer  signal  for  future  campaigners,  the  more 
to  when  set  side  by  side  with  the  history  of 
the  triangular  battle  for  election  as  mayor 
of  New  York. 

In  effect: 

1  There  are  simply  too  few  Republicans 
(28  percent  of  all  voters)  to  win  elections 
on  their  own,  but  most  of  these  vote  the 
party  ticket  regardless  (80  percent  for  Mr. 
Goldwater).  Mr.  Lindsat  appears  to  have 
held  a  similar  party  proportion  In  New  York, 
although  he  made  no  party  appeal  and  set 
out  to  win  liberal  Independents  and 
Democrats. 

2.  The  white  backlash  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning urban  and  suburban  areas  Is  a  false 
hope.  In  the  New  York  campaign  the 
spoiler  candidate  running  solely  to  try  to 
trip  the  liberal  Lindsay,  William  Buckley, 
jummoned  this  vote  with  every  device  he 
could  muster.  About  two-thh-ds  of  his  total 
came  from  that  quarter,  but  he  was  left  far 
behind.  , 

3.  Myth  alone  maintains  the  existence  of 
a  great  silent  vote  of  conservatives  who  will 
turn  out  at  the  polls  only  to  vote  for  a  fellow 
spirit.  Contrary  to  the  notion  that  these 
would  swell  the  voting  rolls,  the  researchers 
found  that  the  proportion  of  adults  voting 
in  fact  fell  off  In  1964  from  the  level  of  4 
years  earlier.  Mr.  Buckley,  nmnlng  as  a 
true  Goldwater  conservative,  clung  to  the 
delusion  and  campaigned  so,  again  without 
result. 

4.  Negro  voters  are  important  In  urban 
elections,  and  "obviously  much  work  must 
be  done  in  this  field"  to  Improve  upon  the 
meager  6  percent  of  Negroes  nationally  who 
voted  for  Goldwater.  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  had 
an  Important  hand  In  framing  the  latest 
civil  rights  statute,  fared  well  In  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods, even  against  the  opposition  of  the 
demagogic  racial  hero,  Adam  Ciatton 
Powell. 

Other  conclusions  appear  Inferentlally 
rather  than  In  cold  type.  One  is  that  Repub- 
licans should  rid  themselves  of  their  terror 
of  the  dogmatic  rtghtwlng  and  Its  reprisal 
threats. 

Since  Republicans  are  so  few,  party  can- 
didates can  hope  to  win  in  most  cases  only 
if  they  offer  an  across-the-board  appeal  em- 
bracing all  elements.  Republican,  Democrats, 
Independents.  The  hollowness  of  the  re- 
prisals available  to  recalcitrants  are  amply 
exposed  by  the  Buckley  miscarriage  In  New 
York.  The  kooks  who  began  In  May  to  plot 
a  third  party  for  1968  can  safely  be  Ignored. 

Independently  of  the  report,  the  party  has 
Bununoned  the  courage  to  enter  a  bill  of 
divorcement  from  the  radical  right,  and  Its 
allied  Ideological  purists.  It  started  with 
the  John  Birch  Society  disavowed,  has  moved 
to  include  all  extremists  of  whatever  splinter 
affiliation. 

Mr.  Bliss  cautions  Republican  State  chair- 
men against  all  the  far  outs.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  pulled  back  hurriedly  from  an  engage- 
ment to  speak  to  a  Connecticut  rtghtwlng 


outfit  whose  favorite  previous  orators  were 
California  pets  of  the  extremists.  Senator 
OxoRGS  MOTPHT  and  actor  Ronald  Reagan, 
who  wanU  to  be  the  RepubUcan  nominee 
for  Oovemor  of  Caltfomla  next  year.  Sena- 
tor KvcBBL.  of  California,  declines  to  back 
the  Reagan  candidacy  In  the  atosence  of  a 
repudiation  of  the  radicals  as  a  hazard  to  the 
party.  Mr.  Lwosat  makes  It  possible  to  say. 
"who  needs  them?" 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  national  chair- 
man. Mr.  BUBS,  that  recovery  Is  a  long-term 
task  and  that  Republicans  must  look  two 
or  three  elections  ahead  and  be  ready  with 
attractive,  able  candidates. 

It  Is  expected  that  In  time  he  will  recom- 
mend a  new  set  of  slogans  for  campaigners, 
abandoning  the  tired  shibboleths  "creeping 
socialism"  and  "State  rights."  They  have 
no  meaning  for  a  newer  generation  of  voters, 
and  at  best  were  always  wishful  nonsense. 
The  big  Republican  needs  are  a  broader  base 
and  a  new  approach. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun] 

A  Theory  Takes  a  Beating 

(By  Gerald  Griffin) 

The  theory  that  many  Americans  do  not 

vote  In  our  elections  because  the  candidates 

are    not    sufficlenUy    conservative    Is    being 

badly    battered.      Some   authorities,   in    ttie 

light  of  a  sizable  body  of  evidence,  prefer 

to  call  it  a  myth  rather  than  a  theory.    But 

the  theory  dies  hard,  among  conservaUves 

who  want  to  believe  In  it. 

Last  month  the  research  division  of  tne 
Republican  National  Committee  undertook 
to  give  the  theory  a  decent  burial.  In  a 
study  of  the  1964  election,  In  which  Senator 
Goldwater  was  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee,  the  research  division  concluded 
that  the  belief  hi  a  huge,  silent  vote,  which 
would  turn  out  vmder  the  right  condiUons, 
was  proved  false. 

Last  week  In  New  York  the  theory  took 
another  drubbing  after  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr  a  Goldwater-style  Republican  running 
for  mayor  as  the  candidate  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  tried  to  revive  It.  Buckley's  the- 
ory was  that  New  York,  Conservatives— who 
couldn't  support  the -liberal  Republican, 
John  V.  Lindsay,  for  mayor— would  vote  for' 
a  conservative  candidate  (Buckley)  In  such 
numbers  that  Lindsat  would  be  defeated 
and  the  Democratic  candidate,  Abraham  D. 
Beame,  would  win. 

Lindsay  won,  of  course,  Buckley  got  about 
13  percent  of  the  total  vote.  Beame  com- 
plained, with  some  statistical  Justification, 
that  he  himself  had  been  defeated  by  Buck- 
ley's efforts.  Beame's  point  was  that  Buckley 
had  drawn  off  Democratic  votes  which  he 
otherwise  would  have  obtained. 

ThU  bit  of  comedy,  pictvirlng  Buckley 
shooting  at  Lindsay  and  hitting  Beame,  does 
not  obscure  the  point  that  the  theory  of  a 
big,  sleeping  conservative  vote,  waiting  to 
spring  to  the  balloting  booths  at  the  beckon- 
ing wave  of  a  candidate  labeled  conservative, 
was  borne  out  no  more  by  the  New  York  elec- 
tion, with  the  articulate  Buckley  as  the  con- 
servative, than  It  was  a  year  ago  by  the  presi- 
dential election  In  which  Goldwater  wore  the 
conservative  label. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio 
believed  strongly  In  the  theory  of  the  latent 
conservative,  and  thought  he  had  demon- 
strated Its  validity.  Looking  back,  It  now 
seems  more  likely  that  what  Taft  demon- 
strated was  his  own  special  quality.  Taft  be- 
lieved— as  do  many  Americans — that  a  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  are  basically  conserva- 
tive, as  opposed  to  Uberal.  That  Is.  he 
thought  they  would  support  sound  practical 
government  (of  which  he  was  a  notable  ex- 
ponent) m  preference  to  a  doctrinaire  spread 
of  Federal  direction  and  control. 

Taft  used  the  1948  presidential  election  to 
develop  the  theory.  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
a  New  York  Republican  running  a  confident 


campaign  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  was  de- 
feated by  President  Trxunan.  Taft  thought 
many  voters  stayed  home  on  election  day 
who  would  have  voted  Republican  If  an  ap- 
peal had  been  made  to  their  conservatism. 
In  1950  Taft  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  by  a 
large  majority,  and  he  thought  his  own  suc- 
cess In  Ohio  proved  his  point. 

Yet  In  1952  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention nominated  Elsenhower  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  rejected  Taft.  Elsenhower  had 
the  backing  of  the  Dewey  forces  and  party 
liberals  and  moderates,  plus  the  support  of 
many  other  Republican  leaders  who,  despite 
their  Ideological  affection  for  Taft  as  a  con- 
servative, thought  Elsenhower  would  be  the 
stronger  candidate. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  Taft's  concept 
of    conservatism   was    less   doctrinaire    than 
that  represented  by  the  ultraconservatlves 
who  made  Goldwater  their  hero.     Taft's  po- 
litical theory  was  based  on  traditional  Re- 
publicanism along  with  a  sound,  thorougn 
knowledge  of  government,  and  an  acceptance 
of  changes  that  were  steadily  taking  place 
in  this  country.    The  support  and  practical 
help  he  gave  President  Elsenhower  In  1953. 
before  cancer  overtook  him.  were  noteworthy. 
In  any  case,  the  Taft  theory  was  reshaped 
later   to  suit   the   aspirations   of   Goldwater 
and  his  followers,  who  were  critical  of  Nixon's 
1960    campaign    for    the    Presidency.      They 
thought  Nixon  woxild  have  won  If  he  had 
campaigned  as  a  conservative  and  they  de- 
manded that  Goldwater  be  given  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  conservative  strengrth. 

But,  says  the  analysis  made  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee's  research  divi- 
sion, "The  belief  held  by  some  political  ob- 
servers that  an  enormous  ntunber  of  citizens 
who  had  never  voted  In  previous  elections 
would  do  so  In  1964,  favoring  Senator  Gold- 
water  In  the  process,  was  not  borne  out  by 
the  results  of  the  elections.  Although  the 
actual  number  of  voters  topped  70  million 
and  set  a  new  national  record,  the  percentage 
of  Americans  of  voting  age  who  actually 
voted  dropped  slightly  compared  to  1960  and 
was  smaller  than  the  percentage  voting  in 

1952." 

This  need  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  there 
no  longer  are  many  conservatives,  and  that 
conservatism  Is  to  be  disregarded.  But  there 
are  degrees  of  conservatism  in  America;  one 
man's  conservative  Is  another  man's  radical. 
The  Republican  research  division  seems  to  be 
suggesting  that  Republicans  should  give 
more  attention  to  facts  than  to  theories. 


Secretary  of  the  Trea$ury  Fowler  Tells  the 
Economic  Cluh  of  New  York  That  a 
Forther  Rise  in  Interest  Rates  Is  Lik'e 
"the  Dog  Chasing  Its  Tail,"  Threaten- 
ing Prosperity  and  Risking  Recession 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler,  speak- 
ing before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York,  minced  no  words  in  attacking  the 
views  of  those  who  find  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  as  the  only  solution 
to  whatever  problems,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  that  plague  our  economy. 
Secretary  Fowler  pointed  out  that  in- 
terest rates  have  been  substantially 
raised  in  the  last  few  years  and-  that  in- 
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of  helping,  higher  rates  will  only 


Secretary  cautioned  against  any 

panic   with   the   reminder 

ve  have  a  serioiis  unemployment 

yet  to  be  solved  and  warned  that 

ibstantial  change  in  our  monetary 

1  iscal  policies  of  the  last  5  years 

be  ruinous. 

insists  that  it  would  be  irrespon- 

o  abandon  tried  and  proven  poli- 

l^articularly  in  favor  of  the  drastic. 

money   tightening   urged   by 

who  habitually  insist  that  inflation 

g  around  every  comer  and  be- 

;very  tree.    The  Secretary  wisely 

out  to  his  audience  that  it  makes 

to  raise  interest  rates  to  a  point 

with  domestic  expansion  and 

provide  a  real  solution  to  our  bal- 

-payments  problem.    On  the  in- 

question.  the  Secretary  cautioned 

any  price  Increases  and  urged 

cooperative  effort  of  business, 

and  government,  stating,  however, 

here  Is  no  sufficient  evidence  to 

higher  Interest  rates  because  of 

tllreatof  inflation. 

Is  one  of  the  most  forceful  and 

reasoned  statements  I  have  read 

subject  of  monetary  policies  and 

rates.    I  commend  it  to  my  col- 

for  careful  study.    There  Is  little 

that  the  wise  and  prudent  policies 

by  Mr.  Fowler,  If  followed,  will 

us.  barring  international  catas- 

of  indefinite  continuation  of  our 

prosperity. 

•emarks  before  the  Economic  Club 

in  their  entirety : 

BT     rms     Honorable     Henry     H. 

,  Secretary  or  the  Treasury,  Be- 

THE  Economic  Clitb  op  New  York, 

Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

been  said  that  "the  Great  Society 

In  which  businessmen  think  great- 

t  tielr  function."     The  author  of  that 

was  not  President  Johnson,  but 

North  Whitehead,  the  great  phlloso- 

s  )eal£lng  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

contemporary  American,  speaking 

present-day  economy  said:  "It  Is  an 

y  where  the  health  of  business  bene- 

the  p>eople.     It  is  an  economy  where 

prbsperity   of   the    people   benefits    the 

of  business.     It  is  an  economy  where, 

measure,  the  fortunes  of  each  are 

the  fortunes  of  all." 

,  that  speaker  was  not  the  head 
»iant  corporations — It  was  the  Presl- 
the  United  States.  Incidentally,  In 
of  economic  statistics  which  con- 
dally,  one  thing  emerges  loud  and 
amely.  what  is  good  for  the  country 
proving  good  for  General  Motors, 
same  is  true  of  virtually  every  busi- 
iited  here  tonight. 
Instebd  of  fortifying  that  last  statement 
with  a  barrage  of  statistics  about  what  has 
happer  ed  in  the  last  2  or  5  years  to  profits 
before  taxes,  profits  after  taxes,  cash  flow, 
gross  r  ational  product,  personal  disposable 
income  consumption,  weekly  pay,  employ- 
ment, ind  numerous  other  indexes;  let  me 
be  oni  speaker  out  of  Washington  who 
spared  you  a  glorious  statistical  recital. 
Ttiere  .s  no  need  to  belabor  the  statistics, 
when  1  o  paraphr;ise  one  well-known  com- 
mcntat:)r:  "In  your  heart  you  know  I'm 
right."  And.  I  might  r.dd,  in  your  annual 
rep'^rt.  too. 

Behii  d  all  those  heartwarming  statistics 
you  art  being  spared,  there  is  an  important 
f^ict  of  life  in  this  good  year  1965 — you  in 
busine.^  and  we  In  government  are  a  part- 
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nership  for  progress.  We  are  bound  by  a 
common  conviction  that  the  right  answer  to 
our  problems  on  both  the  domestic  and  In- 
ternational economic  fronts  must  be  based 
on  a  dynamic  private  sector  as  the  prime 
mover  in  the  achievement  of  our  economic 
goals.  Business,  labor,  and  government  have 
learned  that  by  pulling  together  we  can  all 
achieve  much  more  than  by  pulling  apart. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  a  fruit- 
ful, working  partnership  between  business 
and  government  that  I  would  speak  to  you 
tonight  about  the  most  important  task  of 
that  partnership — sustaining  the  greatest, 
longest,  and  best  balanced  economic  advance 
in  the  Nation's  history  as  it  moves  through 
its  57th  month. 

You  will  forgive  me  for  speaking  frankly 
and  in  a  more  personal  vein  than  is  cus- 
tomary. This  is  a  very  personal  subject  to 
you,  and  both  this  partnership  and  the  eco- 
nomic advance  are  a  personal  and  public 
thing  to  me.  Much  of  the  last  4'/j  years  of 
my  life  have  been  given  to  promoting  both — 
because  it  Is  good  business  for  the  Treasury 
and  the  country. 

My  personal  credentials  for  a  deep  and 
demonstrated  conviction  that  we  must  en- 
able the  private  sector  to  play  the  prime  and 
dynamic  role  In  our  national  economy.  In- 
clude scars  and  bruises  Incurred  In  helping 
to  secure  the  development,  adoption,  and 
execution  of  the  liberalization  of  deprecia- 
tion allowances — the  investment  tax  credit 
In  1962 — the  corporate  tax  cut  and  fiu"ther 
Improvement  of  the  investment  credit  in 
1964 — Individual  tax  reductions  of  1964  that 
Included  top-to-bottora  rate  reductions — and 
excise  tax  reductions  this  year. 

But  my  most  important  credential  by  far 
is  that  I  serve  under  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  has  done  more  and  worked  harder 
than  any  man  in  our  long  national  history 
to  bring  about  the  better  understanding  that 
is  essential  to  a  fruitful  working  partnership 
between  business,  labor,  and  government. 
Night  after  night,  day  after  day,  as  no  Presi- 
dent before  him.  President  Johnson  has 
brought  together  leaders  of  business,  finance, 
and  labor  to  meet  with  him,  his  Cabinet,  and 
White  House  staff  members — seeking  advice, 
swapping  Ideas  on  what  each  could  do  sepa- 
rately and  all  could  do  together  for  a  better 
America.  He  has  made,  "let  us  reason  to- 
gether", a  national  slogan  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal expression  of  heart  and  mind. 

It  is  In  that  spirit  that  we  turn  to  our 
task — sustaining  the  economic  advance. 

Debate  is  raging  on  how  best  to  keep  It 
rolling.  A  number  of  my  friends  have  en- 
gaged publicly  in  this  debate.  An  even 
larger  number  are  debating  privately.  There 
are  those  who  are  fearful  of  "overheating" 
or  Inflation.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
the  economy  may  run  out  of  power  and  lose 
its  upward  thrust.  Some  of  my  friends  see 
the  exapnsion  exploding  with  a  boom  and  a 
bang  because  it  is  being  excessively  stimu- 
lated. And  some  of  my  friends  see  the  expan- 
sion running  out  of  gas  unless  there  is  more 
stimulus.  My  own  position  on  this  Issue  is 
frank  and  forthright.  I  am  for  my  friends. 
Since  I  am  a  mere  lawyer  by  profession, 
I  am  not  eligible  to  join  either  of  these  eco- 
nomic schools.  So  I  have  been  thinking  of 
starting  my  own  new  school  of  economics. 
To  be  a  member  you  must  have  the  capacity 
to  worry  about  both  inflation  and  deflation 
at  the  same  time.  Students  In  this  school, 
when  they  read  each  morning's  ration  of 
glowing  economic  statistics,  will  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  They  must  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  unbridled  optimism  either 
as  a  strategy  for  successful  performance  or 
as  a  medium  for  successful  prophecy.  They 
must  also  not  be  inclined  to  surrender  to 
pessimism.  In  my  school,  neither  Cassandra 
nor  Pollyanna  will  be  eligible  as  coeds. 

The  curriculum  will  be  simple.  It  will  con- 
sist of  persistent  study  of  the  policies  which 


have  been  employed  to  sustain  the  presen*' 
ex|}anslon  and  the  adjustments,  adaptatlonf 
and  changing  emphasis  appropriate  to  n£ 
problems,  new  needs,  or  new  facts.  ^ 

The  unprecedented  economic  expansion 
we  are  seeking  to  sustain  has  consistently 
confounded  those  who  have  failed  to  discern 
its  true  course  and  character — those,  often, 
who  have  also  failed  to  comprehend  the  pou. 
cies  that  have  supported  and  sustained  Its 
progress. 

And  those  policies  have  amply  proven  their 
worth.  While  they  have  not — and  I  would 
not  dare  to  claim  they  have — eliminated  the 
business  cycle.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  cycle  does  not  move  by  the  calendar  but 
by  our  private  and  public  policies. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  current 
economic  expansion  and  my  views  of  the 
policies  necessary  to  sustain  it,  my  thoughts 
instinctively  go  back  to  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1961.  The  views  I  held  then— and  hold 
now — were  perhaps  best  expressed  In  my  re- 
sponse to  a  request  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  In  mid-No- 
vember 1961 — Just  4  years  ago  to  the  week— 
for  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  coming 
year's  legislative  and  administrative  program. 
It  was  entitled:  "A  Recommended  Program 
To  Avoid  Recession  In  1963-64  or  Minimize 
Period  of  Decline."  Sparing  you  the  analysis 
and  commentary  and  much  of  the  detail  of 
the  program  recommended,  let  me  outline 
the  policies  to  which  It  was  directed : 

First,  a  steady  and  healthy  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  business  Investment  in  modernized 
plant  and  equipment,  providing  the  capacity 
and  efficient  facilities  essential  to  support 
more  rapid  growth  at  stable  prices  but  with- 
out encouraging  an  unsustainable  burst  of 
Investment  activity; 

Second,  coordination  of  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  to  promote  this  growth  by  pro- 
viding new  Investment  Incentives  In  our  tax 
structure,  while  maintaining  the  availability 
of  ample  credit  for  Investment.  homebuUd- 
Ing,  and  State  and  local  construction  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest; 

Third,  an  early  attack  on  structural  prob- 
lems potentially  constricting  our  growth  po- 
tential. Including  especially  the  training  of 
additional  supplies  of  manpower  equipped 
to  play  a  useful  role  in  modernized  industry 
or  expanded  services,  private  and  public,  and 
enactment  of  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill; 
Fourth,  the  avoidance  of  destabilizing 
price,  wage.  Inventory,  and  budgetary  poli- 
cies, including  action  to  avoid  a  violent  shift 
back  and  forth  between  large  deficits  and 
large  surpluses  in  the  Federal  budget,  to  de- 
velop productivity  measures  and  guidelines, 
and  to  encourage  labor-management-Gov- 
ernment  understanding  of  appropriate  price 
and  wage  changes; 

Fifth,  Improvement  of  countercyclical 
tools  through  the  enactment  of  automatic 
or  discretionary  countercyclical  tax  and  ex- 
penditure devices  that  could  be  promptly 
brought  to  bear.  In  coordination  ■with  mone- 
tary policy,  when  desirable  to  counter  actual 
or  reasonably  forecast  sharp  changes  In 
demand. 

What  stands  out,  as  we  look  back  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  4  years  that  have  ensued 
since  that  early  analysis.  Is  how  far  we  have 
come  forward  those  goals,  and  how  smooth 
the  ride  has  been.  For  this  expansion  has 
remained  remarkably  free  from  the  excesses 
and  imbalances  that  too  often  In  the  past 
have  upset  our  periods  of  prosperity. 

There  were  tests  that  might  easily  have 
tripped  up  a  less  solidly  based  expansion— 
but  that  we  have  met  and  mastered,  avoid- 
ing recession  on  the  one  hand  and  infiation 
on  the  other,  as  business,  labor  and  Govern- 
ment have  worked  together  In  a  climate  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  confidence. 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  contend  that 
there  is  no  need  for  flexibility  In  the  public 
and  private  policy  mix  we  have  so  success- 
fully lived  by  for  nearly  5  prosperous  years. 


Of   course,    new    facts    and    new    circum- 
stances may  caU  for  a  reexamination  of  poU- 
"m    policies  must  be  adjusted  and  adapted 
tr.  new  problems   and   new  needs   as  they 
!mpree      And    we    must   not   airily   dismiss 
Xntial     new     dangers.       But     there     are 
kanKers,  too,  In  acting  prematurely  In  re- 
KDonse  to  fears  for  the  future  that  are  not 
erounded  In  hard  facts  and  hard  analysis. 
A  few  months  ago,  many  were  concerned 
that  the  expansion  might  sputter  and  fall— 
nartlcularly  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  when 
the  large   rise    In   payroll    taxes   to    finance 
medicare  and  Increased  social  security  pay- 
ments would  take  effect.     We  took  steps  to 
meet  the  legitimate  problem  that  did  exist. 
Now  that  fear  has  largely  receded  and  the 
principal  concern  seems  to  be  that  there  will 
be  Inflation  entailing  risks  to  the  expansion. 
This  position  must  be  examined  and  dealt 
with  frankly.     Are  th*re  solid  grounds  for 
these  fears  or,  as  Fortune  magazine  recently 
put  it,  has  "the  curve  of  business  activity 
and  tlie  curve  of  sentiment  about  it  parted 
company"? 

In  amassing  the  gains  from  our  expansion, 
the  Nation  has  brought  unemployment  down 
from  6.8   to   4.3    percent.    We    have   raised 
industry  operating  rates  from  about  78  per- 
cent to  some  90  percent  of  capacity  in  recent 
months.     In  so  doing,  we  have  brought  our 
economic  performance  far  closer  to  our  rising 
economic  potential.     These  welcome  develop- 
ments are  the  fruits  of  efforts  which  have 
been  zealously  pursued.     Are  they  to  become 
bitter  fruit,  giving  rise  to  Inflation  and  the 
loss  of  our  expansion? 
What  is  the  situation? 
The  situation   is  that  private  demand  is 
increasing    at    a    healthy    rate    and    defense 
expenditures  are  rising  because  of  Vietnam 
at  a  time  when  the  gap  between  demand  ^nd 
the   availability    of   manpower    and   unused 
capacity  has  narrowed  to  the  lowest  point  in 
this  57-month  expansion. 

Defense  Department  spending  currently 
accounts  for  less  than  8  percent  of  our  total 
output,  and  the  current  levels  of  the  buildup 
will  mean  no  appreciable  change  in  that  per- 
centage. During  the  Korean  war  period,  by 
contrast,  military  spending  necessarily 
zoomed  from  5  to  13  percent  of  a  much 
smaller  gross  national  product. 

There  is  still  some  room  to  absorb  that 
spending  through  the  fuller  use  of  our  cur- 
rent resources.  For  instance,  unemploy- 
ment is  still  significantly  above  the  levels 
that  we  feel  represent  a  realistic  nonin- 
flationary  target  lor  our  economy. 

Much  larger  elbowroom  is  assured  by  the 
growth  in  our  productive  capacity.     There  is 
the  prospect  of  large  annual  net  additions 
to  the  labor  force  averaging  1.5  million  each 
year.     There  is  under  way  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  the  most  massive  effort 
ever  undertaken  to  attack  the  problem   of 
structural     unemployment,     Involving     the 
training  and  retraining  of  young  and  old  and 
those  whose  sklUs  have   been   outmoded  or 
never  properly  developed  to  take  a  more  use- 
ful and  efficient  role  in  our  economic  society. 
Furthermore,  industry  is  already  adding  to 
capacity  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  most  industries 
are  ready  and  able  to  expand  production  sub- 
stantially, even  with  present  facilities.     The 
McGraw-Hill  reports  last  week  of  projected 
plans   for    1966   expenditures   for   plant   and 
equipment    were    reassuring.     In    no    sense 
do  they  add  up  to  a  nonsustiiinable  rate  of 
expansion  or  modernization  or  an  Infiation- 
arv  strain  on  the  capital  goods  Industry  such 
as' characterized   1956-57.     The  bulk  of  the 
new  capacity  seems  to  be  going  to  the  right 
places — to  those  industries  where  operating 
rates  are  highest. 

Tlianks  to  rigid  Federal  expenditure  con- 
trol in  fiscal  1965  and  1966,  our  budgetary 
deficit  position  was  rapidly  approaching  a 
balanced  condition  until  the  additional  ex- 
penditures of  the  confiict  In  Vietnam  Inter- 
vened.   At  present  tax  rates,  we  can  look  for- 


ward to  a  revenue  growth  of  some  $6  to  $7 
billion  or  so  a  year  as  the  economy  grows 
m  line  with  Ita  potential— revenues  which 
can  be  allocated  to  meeting  Increased  budget 
requirements. 

There  are  also  several  restraining  factors 
on  the  economic  horizion — including  not  only 
the  rise  in  payroll  taxes  I  mentioned  earlier, 
but  the  runoff  of  steel  Inventories  and  the 
less  than  exuberant  outlook  for  housing. 

In  the  price  sector,  some  disturbing  signs 
have  appeared.  The  last  year  has  seen  more 
of  a  tendency  for  price  increases  to  outweigh 
declines  than  any  year  since  1958.  Indus- 
trial wholesale  prices  have  risen  by  1.5  per- 
cent m  twelve  months  after  6  years  of  com- 
parative flatness.  Consumer  prices  are  1.7 
percent  above  a  year  ago.  as  compared  with 
yearly  increases  averaging  1.3  percent  since 

1958 

In  summary,  the  situation  calls  for  con- 
fidence In  our  capacity  to  adjust  to  increased 
demands  upon  our  economy.  But,  at  the 
same  time  the  situation  requires  \is— both  In 
the  public  and  In  the  private  sector—  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  margin  for  error  is  much 
smaller  and  the  need  for  responsible  action 
Is  much  greater. 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  of  respon- 
sible action?  The  situation  requires  that  we 
forego  further  tax  cuts  until  some  more  op- 
portune time  when  the  stimulation  that 
would  result  from  increased  private  con- 
sumption and  Investment  will  be  more  ap- 
propriate. Fiscal  dividends  from  our  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  form  of  tax  cuts  seem, 
for  the  present,  to  be  a  casualty  of  the  in- 
creasing requirements  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom In  Vietnam.  A  favorable  change  in  that 
situation  might  call  for  a  review. 

Responsibility  also  requires  a  budget  that 
will  enable  us  both  to  meet  our  domestic 
objectives  and  our  international  commit- 
ments without  fostering  inflationary  pres- 
sures. It  require  a  budget  that,  without 
neglecting  national  needs,  seeks  to  finance 
new  programs  from  savings  on  old  ones  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  It  requires 
a  budget  that  achieves  all  possible  savings 
to  offset  greater  defense  needs  by  eliminating 
or  reducing  low  priority  civilian  programs, 
and  by  stretching  out  or  deferring  the  im- 
pact on  spending  of  some  of  the  new  and 
prooosed  civilian  programs— without  delay- 
Ing'baslc  authorizing  legislation  or  otherwise 
unduly  Impairing  important,  but  longer-run 
objectives. 

It  requires.  In  short,  the  kind  of  budget 
that  President  Johnson  is  going  to  give  us— 
a  budget  that  reflects  both  the  most  stringent 
kind  of  fiscal  discipline  and  the  most  effective 
response  to  essential  national  needs. 

Some  are  not  content  to  tackle  any  present 
or  potential  risks  of  inflation  with  that  re- 
sponsible kind  of  fiscal  policy.  They  advocate 
abrupt  restrictions  on  the  expansion  of 
money  and  credit  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
demand,  and  would  Invite  sharply  higher 
long-term  Interest  rates.  This  would  be  a 
substantial  change  In  our  policy  mix  of  the 
last  five  years  and  amount  to  a  new  ball 
game.  It  would  raise  in  the  minds  of  our 
producers  and  consumers  serious  questions 
about  whether  or  not  to  continue  to  buy  and 
expand  in  the  light  of  increased  cost  of  money 
and  tightness  of  credit. 

The  important  point  Is  that  no  sufficient 
evidence  has  yet  developed  to  justify  this 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  price  situation  or  of 
the  supply-demand  relationship  by  cutting 
back  on  demand  rather  than  emphasizing  ef- 
forts to  expand  supply.  To  restrain  demand 
at  this  time  would  be  to  admit  that  the 
continued  growth  of  the  VS.  economy  in 
amounts  comparable  to  the  advances  of  tlie 
last  2  years  is  beyond  our  resources.  In 
those  years  our  pluses  and  minuses  have 
added  up  to  a  generally  smooth  and  well- 
phased  expansion  of  about  ten  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  quarter  in  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  pluses  and  minuses  that 
are  In  prospect,  according  to  the  analyses  of 


most  of  our  economic  forecasters,  public 
and  private,  do  not  suggest  a  marked  devia- 
tion from  that  pattern  In  the  next  year— 
either  upward  or  downward.  Is  it  too  much? 
I  believe  the  answer  is,  and  should  be,  "no." 
I  wotUd  xu-ge  that  from  here  on  our  pri- 
ority objective  shotild  l>e  to  achieve  that 
growth  without  Increasing  pressure  unduly 
on  reserve  capacity.  To  do  so  we  mutt  in- 
crease our  efforts  to  provide  the  capacity  to 
absorb  that  growth  so  that  the  risks  of  pre?- 
Btire  on  prices  and  of  aggregate  demand  on 
productive  capacity  are  minimized  by  in- 
creases in  supply  rather  than  restrain  of 
demand. 

We  must  intensify  our  attack  on  struc- 
tural causes  of  unemployment  by  more  Job 
training  and  retraining,  a  better  cwganlzatien 
of  the  labor  market,  and  the  decasualization 
of  many  types  of  seasonal  or  part-time  em- 
ployment. We  must  use  every  effort  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  hold  down  co.?ts. 
In  that  effort,  we  must  not  forget  the  lessons 
of  the  1950"s— that  the  steady  gains  In  pro- 
ductivity required  to  absorb  Increases  in 
wages  and  other  costs  rest  on  steady  growth 
and  output — that  the  Investment  required  to 
enhance  efficiency,  cut  costs,  and  assure 
ample  capacity  over  the  longer  run  is  de- 
pendent on  the  combination  of  steadily  ex- 
panding markets  and  profits. 

And  to  digress  for  a  moment,  we  hear  again 
a  refrain  that  a  solution  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  can  be  found  in  tight 
money  and  higher  interest  rates.  Presum- 
ably proponents  of  this  approach  must  be 
referring  to  rather  drastic  measures  since 
that  is  what  would  be  necessary  to  bring  into 
equilibrium  the  interest  rate  levels  that 
characterize  the  U.S.  economy  and  other 
capital  markets. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  twice  before 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  raised  its  discount 
rates — one  half   percent  In   the   summer  of 
1963    and   one   half   percent    in    the    fall    of 
1964 — to     deal     with     balance-of-payments 
problems.     We  have  clearly  not   overlooked 
this  instrument.    But  our  rises  were  followed 
b',  rises  abroad  and  the  gap  remained— and 
in   some  Important  areas  widened.     Only  a 
few  months  after  the  second  Increase  it  w:.s 
necessary  to  request  voluntary  action  to  re- 
strain  and   accelerating   outflow    of    capital 
from  our  banks  and  nonbank  financial   in- 
stitutions.   As  my  predecessor,  Douglas  Di',- 
lion.  several  times  pointed  out— as  early  as 
Rome  in  1962 — the  problem  of  disparity  be- 
tween Interest  rates  and  capital  availability 
here  and  abroad  is  rooted   In  rates   abroad 
that  are  far  too  high,  and  In  the  woeful  in- 
adequacies of  foreign  capital  markets     Th:s 
kind    of    substantial    disequilibrium    cannot 
be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  manageable  pro- 
portions under  present  circumstances  by  any 
monetary  action  at  all  consistent   with  cur 
domestic  needs. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  zealous  exponent."^ 
of  the  use  of  monetary  policy  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  among  International  interest 
rates  have  a  fertile  field  for  missionary  work 
in  Western  Europe.  We  should  not  play  the 
game  of  the  dog  chasing  its  tail  to  the  point 
of  severely  damaging  our  economy  and  risk- 
ing a  recession.  It  makes  no  sense  to  r:uF'> 
persistently  our  interest  rates  to  a  poinr 
where  they  may  conflict  with  the  mairto- 
nance  of  our  domestic  expansion  and  yet  r.  .t 
provide  a  real  solution  to  our  b.-.lance-cl- 
pavm.ents  problem. 

But  in  no  sense  is  this  the  end  ci  the  dis- 
cussion. In  any  marriage  or  partiierslv-p 
there  comes  a  lime  for  frank  talk.  That 
time  has  now  arrived  in  the  partnership  be- 
tween business  and  government— if  we  ;.re 
to  maintain  our  excellent  record  of  price 
Btabllitv.  which  must  continue  to  be  a  key 
element  in  sustaining  the  current  expansion, 
as  well  as  in  bringing  our  balance-of-p.iy- 
ments  deficits  to  an  end. 

There  is  a  particular  danger  today— when 
we  are  engaged  in  war  in  Vietnam  at  a  time 
when  margins  between  supply  and  dem..nd 
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In    the    business    and    financial 

and  in  labor  organizations,  and 

concerned    with    wages    or    prices, 

beyond  their  own  personal  and 

responsibilities    to    their    very 
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the  economy  at  large. 
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Congressman  Jacobs  States  Opposition 
to  Reapportionment  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    M.*RYt.\ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  be- 
cause so  much  public  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  the  fieiht  over  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  reapportionment  amendment 
here  in  the  Senate,  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  any  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  pass  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  well  as  the  Senate,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  We  who  opposed  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  always  believed  that 
there  vijiS  a  better  chance  of  beating  the 
amendment  in  the  House  than  in  the 
Senate. 

The  original  rotten  boi-oush  amend- 
ment, Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  last  August  4,  while 
its  stepchild.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 
appears  to  have  little  chance  of  passage 
in  the  Senate  next  year.  I  find  it  heart- 
ening to  know  there  is  continued  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
One  dynamic  and  outspoken  young  Con- 
gressman, Andrew  Jacobs,  of  the  Uth 
District  of  Indiana,  has  written  an  effec- 
tive and  hard-hitting  statement  of  what 
reapportionment  means  to  the  voters  of 
Marion  County.  Ind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
for  the  October  1965  issue  of  the  Marion 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee 
Newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wh.^t  It  Means  to  You 
(By  Andy  Jacobs,  Jr.) 

We  hear  a  lot  the.se  days  about  reappor- 
tionment and  equality  of  representation  in 
the  legislature. 

Most  people,  who  don't  have  an  extremely 
dull  ax  to  grind,  would  agree  that  it  only 
makes  sense  In  a  free  country  to  allow  no 
more  and  no  less  than  one  vote  to  each 
citizen.  In  America  it  only  makes  sense  that 
all  citizens  are  equal  politically  and  that  no 
one  Is  "more  equal  than  another." 

If  this  were  not  so.  then  a  lot  of  men  have 
wasted  their  time,  and,  far  more  tragically, 
their  lives  and  limbs,  crawling  In  muddy 
foreign  soil  to  defend  America  and  Its  way 
of  life. 

We  know  that  some  Americans  have  found 
it  possible  to  say.  with  faces  as  straight  as 
Senator  Dirksen's,  that  if  you  live  in  or  near 
a  city  you  don't  deserve  to  have  your  vote 
count  for  as  much  as  that  of  your  country 
cousin. 

These  people  say  that  Indiana's  50  State 
senate  seats  should  not  be  divided  equally 
among  the  citizens  of  Indiana.  They  say 
that  "interests,"  rather  than  people,  should 
be  represented  in  the  State  senate. 

Thus,  if  only  1  man  owned  all  the  farms 
In  Indiana,  under  the  Dirksen  theory,  that 
1  man  should  be  given  20  State  senaton 
while  the  otlier  24  senate  seats  would  Im 
divided  among  the  other  4.6  million  citlzena 
of  Indiana. 


Of  course,  there's  nothing  new  about  the 
Dirksen  position.  It's  the  sort  of  thinking 
that  led  some  in  our  history  to  advocate  al- 
lowing the  rlglit  to  vote  only  to  the  land- 
owner, the  so-called  town   voter. 

"But,"  one  asks,  "why  at  this  late  date 
would  a  man  like  Senator  Dirksen  advocate 
a  system  so  alien  to  the  American  belief  in 
political  freedom  and  equality?"  Senator 
Dirksen,  the  man  who  placed  Senator  Gold- 
waters  name  in  nomination  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, believes  that  property  and  money 
should  speak  louder  than  people  in  the  State 
senate? 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  people  who 
live  in  Marion  County? 

Consider  this:  In  tiie  1963  legislattu-e,  by 
a  one-man,  one-vote  system,  Marion  Covmty 
would  have  had  two  more  State  Senators 
representing  us. 

The  State  senate  that  year  passed  a  sales 
tax  which  In  many  instances  applied  to  the 
city  dweller  but  not  the  farmer.  And,  that 
tax  passed  the  State  Senate  by  one  vote. 

Thus,  we  started  by  being  cheated  out  of 
two  votes  and  then  lost  the  battle  for  fair 
and  equal  taxation  by  one  vote.  That's  what 
it  means  to  you. 

And,  that's  what  it  meant  to  America  when 
she  fought  the  Revolutionary  Wax  over  the 
trespass  of  taxation  without  representation. 

Senator  Dirksen  says  we  should  have  a 
referendum  on  whether  each  citizen  should 
have  an  equal  vote  and  voice  in  the  State 
legislature.  Your  Congressman  says  that 
there  are  some  things  too  basic  even  to 
vote  on. 

We  don't  take  a  vote  on  whether  an  in- 
nocent citizen  has  a  right  to  life  or  liberty. 
And  we  don't  need  to  take  a  vote  on  whether 
a  citizen  has  a  right  to  vote  and  have  his 
vote  count  for  as  much  as  the  next  fellow's. 

Your  Congressman  believes  it  to  be  self- 
evident  that  a  citizen  Is  endowed  by  the 
"Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights  and 
among  these  is  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  and  an  eqiial  vote  to  protect 
them. 


The  1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress- 
A  Record  of  Accomplishment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  months,  newspapers  through- 
out the  Nation  have  vied  with  one  an- 
other to  find  new  adjectives  to  describe 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  We 
have  heard  nicknames  ranging  from 
"The  Action  Congress."  the  "Do-It-All 
Congress."  and  the  "Fabulous  89th." 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
labeled  It  "The  Education  Congress." 
Senator  Pat  McNamara  calls  it,  appro- 
priately, "The  Congress  That  Kept  Its 
Promise  to  the  American  People." 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Congress 
has  compiled  an  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishment.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  which  carried  through 
this  tremendous  program.  I  am  well 
aware  of  this  record,  and  I  am  proud  of 
It    Every  American  family  will  be  af- 
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fpcted  and  benefit  directly  from  these 
ipgislative  achievements,  and  Americans 
for  many  generations  to  come  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  new  programs  now 
undertaken  by  the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  called  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  greatest  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  described  our  work  as 
"the  greatest  outpouring  of  creative 
legislation  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

I  should  perhaps,  be  more  restrained 
in  my  remarks,  lest  I  be  accused  of  im- 
modesty. But  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
the  enthusiasm  I  feel  when  I  look  back 
on  GUI'  record.  We  have  built  the  foun- 
dation to  fulfill  goals  first  sought  more 
than  30  years  ago  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  advocated  since  then  by  Harry 
S.  Truman.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

Let  me  review  for  a  moment  some  of 
the  highlights  of  our  legislative  accom- 
plishments: 

MEDICARE     AND     SOCIAL     SFCtJRFrY     AMENDME^r^S 

The  medicare  law  will  enable  every 
American  to  enjoy  his  retirement  years 
without  the  constant  fear  that  illness 
may  wipe  out  his  savings  and  make  hun 
a  burden  upon  his  loved  ones.  The  law 
provides  hospitalization,  surgical,  and 
nursing-home  care  for  persons  65  and 
older,  financed  through  the  social  secur- 
ity system.  It  also  offers  an  optional, 
low-cost  insurance  program  to  help  pay 
physicians'  fees,  with  half  the  cost  of  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  Government. 
Pension  benefits  for  all  social  security 
retirees  were  increased  by  7  percent,  re- 
troactive to  last  January  1,  and  the  first 
checks  for  this  Increase  have  already 
reached  the  people. 

ELEMENTARY    AND  SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT 

This  landmark  law  provides,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
direct  Federal  aid  to  improve  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
It  authorizes  $1^  billion  for  the  first 
year    of    a    3 -year    program    designed 
specifically  to  raise  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  reach  every   American  child 
with  a  real  opportunity  to  learn.     Al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  money  is  ear- 
marked   to    help    children    from    low- 
income  families,  all  school  districts  wiU 
share  in  the  benefits.    I  was  proud,  in- 
deed, to  serve  on  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  its  General 
Education  Subcommittee,  which  drafted 
this  legislation  and  guided  It  through 
hearings  and  debate  until  its  final  pas- 
sage by  Congress. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT 

This  legislation  provides  a  five-year 
program  of  assistance  on  the  college  and 
university  level,  with  a  first-year  au- 
thorization of  $250  million.  The  bulk 
of  the  money  will  aid  needy  students, 
through  an  undergraduate  scholarship 
program.  As  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Subcommittee,  I  also 
helped  to  draft  this  legislation,  and 
worked  for  its  adoption.  In  a  day  when" 
a  college  education  is  as  vital  as  a  high 
school  education  was  a  generation  ago, 
this  act  should  make  it  possible  for  any 
qualified  high  school  graduate  to  con- 
tinue his  education.    This  measure  will 


be  especiaUy  helpful  to  the  children  of 
middle-class  workingmen's  families  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school. 

IMMIGRATION    ETPORM 

President  Johnson  signed  the  immi- 
gration bUl  into  law  at  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.    This  was  a  truly  significant  lo- 
cation, for  the  nationality  quota  pro- 
visions of  our  Nation's  Immigration  pol- 
icy had  stood  for  many  years  as  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  "open  door"  policy  sym- 
bolized by  the  famous  statue.    The  new 
immigration  bill  abolishes  the  old  na- 
tional origins  system,  which  set  the  im- 
migration quota  for  any  nation  at  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  persons  of  that 
national  origin  who  lived  in  the  United 
States  in  1920.     This  system,  which  dis- 
criminated heavily  against  the  nations 
of  southern  Europe,  is  replaced  with  a 
first-come,  first-served  system  of  prefer- 
ential admissions  for  immigrants  with 
.special  skills,  education  or  training,  or 
those  with  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States.    Immediate  family  members  may 
join  parents  or  children  from  whom  they 
have  been  separated  for  years  by  the  old 
law. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Congress  extended  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  through  1968,  and  author- 
ized nearly  $1.9  billion  for  antipoverty 
programs  hi  the  coming  year.  This 
major  assault  on  poverty  throughout  the 
Nation  is  being  carried  out  through  a 
series  of  programs  including  the  com- 
munity action  program,  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult  basic 
education,  and  small  business  loans. 
This  many-pronged  attack  is  designed  to 
train  both  youngsters  and  older  persons 
in  new  fields  of  employment,  and  to  en- 
courage local  citizen  particiation  in  anti- 
poverty  campaigns. 

HEART    DISEASE,    CANCER.    AND    STROKE    PROGRAM 

This  far-reaching  legislation  allocates 
$340  mUlion  for  a  3-year  program  of 
research  Into  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
heart  disease,  cancel^  and  strokes— the 
three  leading  causes  of  death  in  the 
United  States.  Its  goal,  as  outlined  by 
President  Johnson,  is  "to  speed  the  mir- 
acles of  medical  research  from  the  lab- 
oratory to  the  bedside."  By  this  act 
we  are  finally  bringing  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  Government  hito  the 
fight  against  these  killer  diseases. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Congress,  for  the  first  time,  has  taken 
special  notice  of  the  growing  number  of 
older  Americans,  and  their  unique  prob- 
lems. This  act  creates  an  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Funds 
are  authorized  to  make  extensive  studies 
into  the  problems  of  the  aged.  Including 
income,  health  care,  housing,  employ- 
ment, retirement,  and  recreation. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT- 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 


Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  our  population  now  lives  in  metropoli- 
tan areas,  Congress  estabUshed  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  to  administer 
programs  affecting  cities.  The  new  De- 
partment will  take  ov^-*he  functions 
now  in  the  Housing  and>ig|me  Finance 
Agency  and  its  constituent  departments, 
and  gives  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
their  growing  suburbs,  special  attention. 

OMNIBUS  HOUSING  ACT 

This  law  extends  the  current  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing  programs; 
continues  the  FHA  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  encourages  urban  planning 
and  beautification. 


This  law  strengthens  the  macliinery 
for  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  for  all 
citizens,  by  prohibiting  poU  taxes  and 
literacy  tests.  It  also  provides  for  Fed- 
eral registrars  in  States  where  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  eligible  electors  are 
registered. 


AID  TO  DISASTER  AREAS 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  since  I  was  its  orit:- 
inal  sponsor.  It  authorizes  Federal 
funds  to  assist  school  districts  which  are 
hit  by  natural  disasters  such  as  tornadoes 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  floods. 
Money  is  available  both  for  repair  and 
rebuilding  of  school  faciUties,  and  for 
operational  purposes.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  Federal  aid  to  State-operated  or 
State -supported  institutions  which  offer 
free  training  to  handicapped  children, 
and  eases  the  requirements  for  larpe 
cities  to  quaUfy  for  Federal  aid  under  the 
impacted-area  program. 

The.se  are  only  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  first  session.  Wf  also  adopted  a 
new  farm  program,  water  pollution  and 
air  pollution  control,  military  pay  in- 
creases, drug  controls,  highway  beautifi- 
cation, water  resources  development,  and 
an  arts  and  humanities  program. 

REDUCTION  IN  TA.XES 

With  such  a  tremendous  list  of  pro- 
grams to  help  assure' a  better  life  for  ail 
Americans,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  Federal 
taxes.     Many   persons   are   inclined   to 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
sponsible   for    the    continuing    upward 
spiral  of  taxes.     The  excise  tax  reduc- 
tions of  1965  are  proof  that  this  is  not 
so.     This  act  slashes  nearly  $5  billion 
from  the  Nation's  annual  excise  taxes. 
This   is  a  savings  to   citizen-taxpayeis 
and  a  healthy  boost  for  the  Nations  busi- 
nessmen.    It  completely  ehminated  ex- 
cises on   jewelry,   furs,   luggage.   appK- 
ances,  and  scores  of  other  items,  and  it 
authorized  a  gradual  reduction  in  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone  bills. 
Many  businesses  burdened  by  the   so- 
called  emergency  or  wartime  taxes  are 
given  a  new  lease  on  life. 

This  action  followed  on  the  heels  of 
the  income  tax  cuts  of  1964,  which  made 
the  largest  Federal  tax  reduction  in  U.S. 
history— some  $11.5  billion  in  income 
and  corporate  taxes. 

What  these  figures  mean,  in  effect,  is 
that  Federal  taxes  will  have  been  slashed 
by  nearly  $16.5  billion  as  a  result  of  in- 
come and  excise  tax  cuts  signed  into  law 
in  the  past  2  years: 

In  Michigan,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
income  and  excise  tax  reductions  will 
give  taxpayers  $666  million  more  money 
to  spend  each  year.  Citizens  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  will  have  an 
extra  $272  million. 
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ook  at  the  revenue  side  of  the 
financial  picture.     Despite  the 
reductions,  President  John- 
last  March  that  gross  col- 
:  Federal  taxes  had  hit  an  all- 
of  $114.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
represents   an  increase  of 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
spending  side,  the  picture  Is 
'  >venty  years  ago,  the  Federal 
amovmted  to  45  percent  of  the 
product,  which  was  then 
Today,  the  Federal  budg- 
15  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
which  has  reached  the 
figure.    And  this,  despite  the 
defense  and  war-related  spend- 
for  about  75  percent  of  our 
F|ederal  expenditures. 

to  gross  national  product, 

public  debt  also  has  de- 

In  1945,  it  was  118.7  percent; 

national  debt  Is  only  49.5  per- 

he  gross  national  product. 

89th   Congress  completes   its 
»n,  I  think  we  can  take  con- 
satisfaction  in  our  work,  and  In 
of  the  Nation.     Despite  the 
vexing  problems  that  we  face 
at  home  and  abroad,  Ameri- 
be  proud  of  our  great  strides 
ihaking  this  land  a  better  place 
to  live,  and  a  model  for  the 

to  follow. 

.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member 

Congress;  I  am  proud  of  the 

that  we  have  made,  and 

fbrward  to  another  fruitful  ses- 

he  n  we  return  In  January. 
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Americahi     in    Vietnam     Are    Fighting 
PoTerl  f  as  Well  as  Commnnist  Troops 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

!  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

:)ADDARIO.    Mr.   Speaker,  two 
of  channel  3,  Hartford,  a  sta- 
?rated  by  the  Travelers  Broad- 
Service  Corp.,  recently  were  sent 
to  cover  the   activities   of 
engaged  in  combat  there. 
Kuntz    and    Bob    O'Dwyer    of 
rv  secured  both  films  and  radio 
on  the  action  involving  our  men. 
g  on  Connecticut  men,  they  re- 
regularly  on  the  way  these  men 
rrying  out  their  mission.    When 
rfeturned,    the    Hartford    Courant 
Haul  Kuntz  to  describe  their  actlvi- 
their  impressions  for  publica- 
Lhat  newspaper. 


n£ 


ani 


Paul's  account  highlights  the  dual  mis- 
sion of  AmericaJi  forces,  to  protect  the 
areas  of  civil  authority  and  to  help  guide 
the  Vietnamese  on  their  own  course  to- 
ward freedom  and  democracy.    I  believe 
his  account  deserves  wide  distribution 
and  I  offer  it  for  the  Record  : 
Americans  in  Vietnam  Are  Fighting  Pov- 
erty AS  Well  as  Communist  Troops 
(By  Paul  G.  Kuntz) 
(Note. — Paul  Kuntz  of  Windsor  Locks  is  In 
Vietnam  interviewing  Connecticut  men  for 
WTIC.     The  following   is  a   report   written 
especially  for  the  Courant.) 

Da  Nang,  South  Vietn.'VM. — People  keep 
saying  the  war  in  Vietnam  i.s  a  different  kind 
of  war,  and  we  are  finding  that  statement  Is 
more  than  true. 

Photographer  Bob  Dwyer  and  I  saw  how 
different  it  is  when  we  spent  4  days  with  the 
Marine  amphibious  force  In  the  Da  Nang 
area.  Veterans  of  World  War  n  and  Korea 
would  probably  consider  some  of  the  tasks 
being  performed  by  today's  fighting  men  as 
nearly  impossible. 

For  example,  one  battalion  of  marines, 
guarding  a  section  of  the  Da  Nang  perimeter, 
has  an  area  of  responsibility  that  covers  ap- 
proximately 152  square  miles.  This  means 
Lt.  Col.  Verle  E.  Ludwig  and  the  estimated 
1,000  marines  under  his  command  must  do 
their  best  to  physically  control  this  vast  area. 
It  obviously  cannot  be  done  In  the  old 
style  in  which  each  company  had  an  average 
frontage  to  cover  of  maybe  300  yards,  and  a 
battalion  covered  a  frontline  position  of  per- 
haps 1.000  yards.  Patrolling  is  the  only  an- 
swer in  this  guerrilla  warfare;  patrolling  and 
development  of  a  civic  action  program. 

Colonel  Ludwig  said  his  ujiit  averages  14  to 
20  patrols  in  each  24-hour  period.  These  pa- 
trols are  moving  out  through  the  steaming 
hot,  or  extremely  wet  Jungle  for  periods  vary- 
ing all  the  way  from  3  to  4  hours  to  3  to  4 
days.  Most  of  the  patrols  &io  strictly  on 
their  own.  They  cannot  expect  resupply  once 
they  leave  their  company  defensive  area. 

The  colonel  noted  If  a  patrol  leaves  his 
command  post  it  can  take  them  as  long  as  4 
days  just  to  reach  the  edge  of  his  tactical 
area  of  resi-'onsibility  and  return. 

En  route  a  patrol  like  this  will  first  have 
to  wade  through  waist-deep  water  in  the  rice 
fields,  then  try  to  dry  off  in  the  dank  shadows 
of  heavy  Jungle  trees  that  sometimes  reach 
60  to  70  feet  into  the  sky.  A  good  many  of 
these  patrols  draw  Vietcong  sniper  fire,  but 
boobytraps  of  every  type  imaginable  are  Just 
as  much  feared  by  the  patrolling  Marines  as 
are   the   Vietcong   sniper   bullets. 

Most  of  the  Marine  patrols  are  small.  One 
front-line  battalion  commander  told  me  if 
he  sends  out  a  company  or  even  a  platoon  on 
a  patrol  they  will  draw  very  little,  if  any.  fire. 
The  Red  guerrillas  do  not  appear  to  be  will- 
ing to  tangle  with  any  large-size  Marine  unit. 
A  12-man  squad-size  patrol,  and  some  even 
smaller  are  most  effective  in  seeking  out  and 
destroying  the  enemy. 

Tanks  are  not  always  useful  on  the  patrols, 
but  in  some  of  the  Da  Nang  areas  near  the 
coast  they  are.  Gunnery  Sgt.  Edmund 
Robitalle,  of  33  Julius  Street,  Hartford,  told 
us  of  two  incidents  involving  his  tank  com- 
pany which  probably  have  taught  the 
guerrillas  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the  heavy, 
noisy,  lumbering  tanks.  In  one  case  a 
Marine  tank  hit  a  Vietcong  mine  that  had 
been  laid  to  stop  it.  Tiie  tank  Just  kept 
rolling  along. 

In  the  other  incident,  Sgt.  Robitalle  said 
the  guerrillas  fired  three  shots  from  an  anti- 
tank gun.  The  tank  took  all  three  shots. 
One  man  was  wounded,  but  the  big  vehicle 
Just  kept  moving.  As  a  result,  the  Vietcong 
have  learned  that  firing  on  our  tank?  is  Just 
a  waste  of  ammunition,  Robit^le  said. 

The  area  around  Da  Nanp'^  under  con- 
stant surveUlance  from  the  air;«<rh9se  aerial 


observers  have  the  Job  of  spotting  any  build- 
up of  Vietcong  forces  and  bring  them  under 
Immediate  air  or  artillery  fire. 

That  afternoon  we  talked  with  artillery 
officers  who  said  they  frequently  fire  at  pin- 
point targets,  but  also  fire  at  night  what 
are  known  as  harassment  and  Interdiction 
missions.  On  an  irregular  schedule,  through 
the  night,  the  Marine  gunners  lob  in  a  half 
dozen  shells  at  areas  picked  almost  at 
random.  The  artillery  shell  might  Just  drop 
into  their  area. 

Tearing  down  the  morale  of  the  Vietcong, 
and  building  up  the  confidence  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  their  own  Government  is 
the  dual  role  of  all  American  military  men. 
Most  units  are  doing  their  best  to  assist  the 
buildup  side  of  this  mission  with  a  civic 
affairs  program. 

Lt.  Jim  Keeley.  of  Providence,  a  civic  affairs 
officer  with  one  Marine  unit,  said  the  Viet- 
namese citizens  in  his  particular  sector  had 
an  average  annual  Income  of  ^8  per  person. 
"You  can  see  we  have  our  own  little  pocket 
of  poverty  right  here  In  our  battalion  area," 
he  said. 

Keeley  had  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  a 
nearby  village  when  we  talked  with  him.  He, 
a  couple  of  Navy  medical  corpsmen  and  sev- 
eral marines  who  accompanied  him  had 
spent  the  morning  handing  out  candy, 
clothing,  and  soap  to  the  natives.  Most  of 
the  clothing  Is  supplied  by  a  number  of 
charitable  groups  across  the  United  States. 
The  corpsmen  provide  first  aid  type  medical 
treatment  for  the  natives,  and  a  Navy  doctor 
Is  also  available  on  many  such  civic  develop- 
ment missions  to  handle  the  more  serious 
cases. 

Lieutenant  Keeley  also  told  us  proudly 
that  his  civic  affairs  program  also  has  begun 
to  show  military  results.  He  said  on  a  recent 
trip  to  one  village  he  and  the  Navy  doctor 
were  asked  to  assist  a  woman  who  had  a  mis- 
carriage. They  did  since  there  was  no  doctor 
In  the  community.  The  next  day  one  resi- 
dent told  the  lieutenant  the  village  was  \ised 
as  a  headquarters  for  a  Vietcong  platoon 
each  night.  A  Marine  platoon  surrounded 
the  village  that  night  and  killed  a  number  of 
guerrillas. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  strange  to  us  Amer- 
icans. It  is  a  war  of  no  front  lines,  no  safe 
rear  areas,  constant  sniper  fire  and  booby- 
traps.  The  morale  (rf  the  men  we  have  met 
and  Interviewed  Is  sky  high.  They  know  why 
they  are  here  and  what  is  expected  of  them. 
They  know  they  must  carry  a  rifle  in  one 
hand  to  destroy  the  Communist  guerrillas. 
and  use  the  other  hand  to  direct  the  citizens 
of  Vietnam  toward  the  road  to  freedom  and 
democracy. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  report  to  my  people  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Nebraska 
on  my  voting  and  attendance  record  for 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  col- 
lect in  one  place  and  in  concise  form  in- 
formation which  is  scattered  through 
thousands  of  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  description  of  bills  is  for 
the  purpose  of  identification  only ;  no  at- 
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toinpt  has  been  made  to  describe  the 
bills  completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
Issues  Involved. 

This  report  Includes  all  rollcall  votes. 
As  you  know,  rollcall  votes  are  those  upon 
which  a  Congressman  Is  publicly  re- 
corded for  or  against  an  issue.  However, 
the  201  votes  listed  In  this  report  repre- 


sent only  about  one-third  of  the  bills 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  Rollcall  votes 
are  not  taken  on  the  majority  of  the 
bills.  The  majority  of  the  laws  are  de- 
cided by  voice  vote.  In  addition  to  the 
rollcall  votes  listed,  there  were  182  quo- 
rum calls — attendance  checks — taken  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  here  to  con- 


serve space.  This  accounts  for  the  non- 
consecutive  numbering  of  the  rollcalls 
listed  in  this  report. 

Based  upon  the  total  of  1,129  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  had  a  voting  and  attendance  rec- 
ord of  96  percent. 

The  report  follows: 
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Election  of  Speaker.    (McCormack  289,  Ford  139.).. - 

U.  Res.  1,  authorizing  seating  of  Mississippi  delegation: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  276  to  149.)    ...  ....--------- - — 

H  Res  8  adopting  tlic  rules  of  House  with  an  amendment  giving  additional  authority  to  Speaker. 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  224  to  202  )...._- -- 

n.  Res.  126,  dismifising  contest  of  election  of  Representative  Ottmger,  of  New  York: 

On  resolution.     (Adopted  245  10  102.) :--;v-"""",V"'" VV""'r".«-c" " ' 

n.J.  Res.  234,  ma-ting  supplemental  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1965    p^„„v„.     /idonted  "04  to  177  ) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  bar  export  of  farm  commodit  es  to  United  Arab  Republic    (Adoptea  .04  lo  u..) - 

H.J.  Res.  234,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agr  culture  for  fiscal  1965.  ■r^„„v,,.„  .,  President's  discretion 

On  niotion  to  instruct  House  conferees  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  allowmg  aid  to  United  Arab  Republic  at  Fresldenl  a  aiscreuon. 

(Rejected  165  to  241.)  ,    ^  ^      ,  „  »,     u 

H.R.  3818.  eliminating  25-percent  gold  cover  in  Federal  Reserve  banks:  | 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  93  to  289.) — 

On  passage.    (Passed  300  to  82.) -.- - -- -- " "— 

H  R  2998,  extending  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

On  passage.    (Passed  302  to  GS.) - - -----r Vi^-'V 

TT  n  4";  inrreasine  U  S  narticioation  in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank:  ..,..„.    --»  > 

On  mStofccomn^U^with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  from  $750,000,000  to  $726,000,000.    (Rejected  142  to  237.) 

On  passage.     (Passed  288  to  93.) v-:""V- 

H.  Res.  188,  providing  funds  for  expenses  of  Com^uttee  on  Un-Am^^^       ^^^i:^,'^^?^„.  .„  hnid  h««in..,.    (Rejected  58  to  333.) 


Vote 


On  motion  to  recommit  to  Committee  on  House  Administration  with  instructions  to  hold  hearings. 

s  "i  nnthoriziiie  $1  092  400  000  for  public  works  and  development  programs  In  the  Appalachian  region:  „  , 

On  motion  to  Simit  with  instructions  to  substitute  bill  authorising  $995,000,000  for  2-year  economic  development  program  for  aU  de- 
pressed areas  in  United  States.    (Rejected  100  to  323.). 
On  passage.     (Pas.sed  257  to  165) " 

H.R.  2,  expanding  Federal  controls  over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs: 

On' passage.    (Passed  402  to  0.) ---,->; .■; I'V " 

HR  4714  autliori/.ing  annual  appropriations  of  $150,000  for  National  Council  on  Arts: 

On  mition  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  217  to  113,  a  ^  majority  being  required.) 

H.R.  6505,  establishing  standards  for  congressional  districts:  ,t,„!„,.„^  m-t  ♦„  ov.  i 

On  amendment  permitting  at-large  elections  of  Representatives.    (Rejected  14*  to  255.) - 

H  Res  276,  providing  for  consideration  of  U.R.  5374,  Supreme  Court  pay  biU: 


H.R°M^4!°re"'tor'Jng  IhldTttt'enUal  be^w^-SupremeCourV  andlower-w^^  18M  Federal  pay  bUl: 


(Rejected  166  to  216.). 


On  passage.    (Rejected  178  to  202.) 
n  R.  5688,  amending  crime  laws  of  District  of  Columbia: 

On  niotion  lo  recommit  w  ith  instructions  to  hold  hearings. 

On  passage.    (Passed  260  to  131.) - - - - 

H.R.  5721,  providing  for  acrejige-poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco: 

On  passage.    (Passed  20G  to  170.) -- - 

Motion  to  approve  House  Journal  without  further  reading:  ,„  hq  i 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate)  on  motion.    (Agreed  to  274  to  119.) 

°  -^O^'^otirl'o're^o^S  V^iKt^u'c^lr  »aS  f^^^Io'^^^TlTkr.nt  for  each  child  from  low-Income  famlUes  would  be  equal. 
(Rejected  194  to  267.) 

On  pass;\Eo.     (Passed  263  to  153.)- — - ;""  »l,"  —  '• 

H.R.  3706.  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  providing  for  development  of  programs  for  the  agmg: 

n.R*:^nir\v4*tWKe'^^wfp\ann\ng"A^^^^^^ 

On  na's-sage.     (Passed  384  toO.)..- -,-rr,"~,~~"'\": " 

H.R.  4257,  extending  and  expanding  Manpower  Development  and  Tralmng  Act  programs: 

On  pas.-Jago.     (Pivssed  395  to  0.) -- -- 

n  .R.  980,  providing  for  return  of  obscene  mail  matter: 

On  niotion  to  .susiK-nd  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  360  to 21.). -.----, cV.W ;"„"«,;;;,;: "" 

n  R  7064  authorizing  construction  of  U.S.  Embassy  building  m  Saigon,  South  \  letram. 

H.R''7o21.?mTkL°g"aS5ri?.'ioTfW^ 

H  R°7oKakinKpiimJn?arappropri^ 
1965  but' to  be  charged  against  1965  authorization: 
On  passage.    (^Passed  348  to  62.)  _^ 

'"""'"*        ''" ' " "    ■  "  health 


program 
On  passage.    (Passed  313  to  115.) - ----- - 

n.R.  2998,  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  316  to  65.) 

n.  J.  Ros.  1.  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  relating  to  presidential  InabiUty  and  succession: 

IT.  RiV'mfiu^horiltifg  ($50,000  for  iiVvVsVlgalioiVo^ 

n.R.  6497!autbo"iziiig  fncrcasc  of  $l,OOO.obo',66o'i"n  the"  U.S.  quota  in  the  internatlonaa  Monetary  Fimd: 

On  motion  to  rocoininit.    (Rejected  113  to  275.) - - - 

On  passage.    (Pas.sed  301  to  88.) - ----- ---- • 

S.  4.  Water  Qualify  .\ct,  expanding  Federal  assistance  for  water  pollution  control: 

On  pa.sstigc.    (Passed  390  toO.) - - 

''■\lZ\Z^^.\f,rj^'i^W  bill  and  including  Appalachla  funds  for  use  beyond  fiscal  1965  but  to  be 

On  Son  u!*' l!l"usreonci?\  adding  funds  for  helicopter  subsidies  In  New  York.  Chicago,  «nd  L«  Angeles. 

(Rejected  114  to2'2S.) 
H.R.  4714,  aulliorizing  annual  appropriations  of  $150,000  for  National  Council  on  the  Arts: 

On  passage.    (Passed  239  to  116.) ;-;--v;  ;.-,;-'ri-""i;w"o'"'V.c"V;.' " " 

H.R.  29H6,  extending  and  amending  certain  provisions  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act: 

n.R^"s»5fau'tLriz^^^edwa\°g?knts"for'ta 

H  .J.^Res!^?!  protTd^Smcwo  in  fl^l  1965  suppiemental  ap^oi»rtoU^"fof'  U.'s:  'mlUUry'  'oii^aUoM  to  iouthiiit  iik: 

On  passage.    (Passed  408  to  7.)... 
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H.R.  70S7,  authorlziDg  $15400,000,000  (or  military  equipment  procurement  and  research: 

On  psasagB.    (Passed  396  toO.) 

H.  Res.  380.  providing  for  consideratian  of  H.  R.  7717,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adinlnlsfratlon; 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  389  to  0.) 

H.R.  7717,  authorizing  fiscal  1966  appropolatlons  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlsfratlon:  " 

On  passage.    (Passed  389  to  11.) 

H.R.  2984,  extending  and  expanding  Federal  grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities: 

On  passage.    (Passed  334  to  4.).. _ .._ 

8.  701,  implementing  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962:  " 

On  passage.     (Passed  300  to  97.) 

H.R.  8122,  authorizing  $2,555,521,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  fiscal  ipoO: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  authority  for  cooperative  arraiipomcnt  establishing  a  nuclear  reactor.    (Rejected  43 
to  313.) 

On  passage  of  bill.     (Pa.sse(i  352  to  1.) 

H.R.  7750,  authorizinR  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  In  fiscal  1966:  "  

On  motion  to  recomniit  with  instructions  to  reduce  development  funds  by  $131,000,000  and  stipulate  that  labor  unions  participating  In 
Latin  American  housin;;  projects  be  "non-Communist  dominated."    (Rejected  178  to  219.) 

On  passage  of  bill.     (P:issed  249  to  148.) 

H.R.  8370.  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1966:  

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  bar  use  of  any  funds  to  finance  export  of  farm  commodities  to  United  Arab  Republic  or  In- 
donesia.    (Rejected  187  to  208.) 

On  passage  of  bill.     (Passed  354  to  41.) _ 

H.R.  8639,  making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  and  tfie  judiciary:  ; 

On  passage.  (Passed  332  to  60.) .    V 

H.R.  3584.  extending  Federal  Inspection  and  safety  requirements  to  small  coal  mines:  '  

On  passage.     (Passed  336  to  42.) 

H.R.  8371,  reducing  Federal  excise  taxes: 

On  passage.     (Passed  401  to  6.) _. 

H.R.  7777,  authorizing  appointment  of  Uen.  WUliam  F.  McKee  as  FAA  Administrator  without  aflectinghlsHatiisM  retired  AiirForMofflo^^^ 

On  passage.     (Passed  228  to  137.)... 

H.R.  3167,  permitting  spouses  of  railroad  employees  to  receive  both  railroad  retirement  and  earned  social  security  benefits: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  323  to  0.). 

H.R.  8775,  making  appropriations  for  the  leglslatlre  branch  for  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  funds  to  provide  operators  for  automatic  elevators.    (Rejected  149  to  244.) 
H.R.  7106,  amending  and  extending  the  Eipwrt  Control  Act: 

On  passage.     (Passed  388  to  1.) •. 

H.  Res.  413.  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8464,  increasing  the  temporary  national  debt  Ihnit: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  273  to  109.) 

H.R.  8464,  increasing  the  temporary  national  debt  Limit: 

On  passage.     (Passed  229  to  165.) _ 

H.Con.  Res.  285,  sus[)endlng  the  rule  against  USI.\  domestic  proptiganda  so  that  the  President  Kennedy  film  could  be  distributed  in  United" 
States: 

On  amendment  requiring  that  film  be  shown  without  charge.     (Rejected  174  to  216.) 

On  resolution.    (.\ greed  to  311  to  75.) _. _ 

H.R.  6927,  establisiiing  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Deveiopment:  "  " 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  substitute  bUl  istablishing  an  Office  of  Urban  .\ flairs  and  Community  Development  In  the 
Executive  office  of  the  President.    (Rejected  141  to  259.) 

On  passage  of  bill.     (Passed  217  to  184.) ' . 

H.  Res.  416,  providing  funds  for  each  Representative  to  hire  a  student  intern: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  229  to  153.) 

H.R.  7743,  providing  loans  and  loan  Insurance  for  students  attending  vocational  scliools:  

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  300  to  0.) _ 

H.R.  8620,  providing  price  support  payments  for  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  growers  affected  by  1965  floods  and  other  naturardisastert:' 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pEiss.    (Passed  297  to  2.) 

H.  Con.  Res.  416,  requesting  the  President  to  direct  attention  of  C'nited  Nations  and  others  to  the  dcnlalortlierightrof  self^eterininaUon  tar' 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  agree  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  298  to  0.) 

H.R.  9221,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1966: 

On  passage.    (Passed  407  toO.) _ 

H.J.  Res.  541,  extending  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  2  months: 

On  passage.    (Passed  224  to  167.) _■ ._ 

H.  Res.  425,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7984,  providing  rent  subsidies  and  expanding  public  housliig,  urban  renewal,  and  community' 
lacihties  programs: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  230  to  115.) 

H.R.  7984,  providing  rent  subsidies  and  expanding  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities  programs: 

On  amendment  modifying  rent  subsidy  provisions.     (Adopted  240  to  179.) 

On  motion  to  reconmiit  with  Instructions  to  delete  rent  subsidies  and  other  provisions.    (Rejected  202  to  208.)      .  . 

On  passage  of  bill.    (Passed  245  to  169.) _ 

H.  Res.  440,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6400,  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  308  to  58.) . 

H.R.  6400,  Votmg  Rights  Act  of  196.5: 

On  amendment  providing  penalties  for  falsifying  voting  or  registration  information  or  buying  votes  in  Federal  elections.    (Adopted  253 
to  165.) 
H.R.  6400,  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965: 

On  amendment  allowing  political  subdivisions  with  more  than  50  percent  of  voting  age  Negroes  registered  to  free  themselves  from  cover- 
age.    (Rejected  155  to  262.) 

On  amendment  waiving  English  literacy  requirements.    (Rejected  202  to  216.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  substitute  more  comprehensive  bill.    (Rejected  171  to  248.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  333  to  85.) 

H.R.  8356,  permitting  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  condemn  land  for  overliead  power  transmission  lines  notwithstanding  local  ordi- 
nances prohibiting  overhead  lines: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Rejected  216  to  139,  a  ^  majority  being  required.) 

H.R.  242,  requiring  Government  summer  jobs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  be  apportioned  among  residents  of  all  States: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  336  to  22.) 

S.  559,  requiring  warning  labels  on  cigarette  packages: 

On  conference  report.    (.Agreed  to  285  to  103.) 

H.R.  892C,  removing  silver  from  coinage  except  for  40  percent  in  half  dollars: 

On  amendment  retaining  40  percent  silver  in  dimes  and  quarters.     (Rejected  187  to  218.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  255  to  151.) ""'" 

H.R.  9075,  increasing  military  pay: 

On  passage.    (Passed  410  to  0.) 

H.R.  8283,  authorizing  increase  in  "poverty"  program  funds  to  $1,900,000,000  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  maintain  Governors'  veto  and  fiscal  1965  level  of  spending  ($947,500,000) .    (Rejected  178  to 

On  passage.    (Passed  245  to  158.) P_ 

H.  Res.  437,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  77,  repealing  sec  14(,b;  of  the  Taft-IIartley  Act  permitting  State  rigtit-to-work  laws,  under 
procedure  bypassing  Rules  Committee: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  248  to  171.) 

H.R.  6675,  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966,  increasing  social  security  benefits  and  providing  medical  care  benefits  to  the  aged: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  307  to  116.) _ 

H.R.  7984,  providing  rent  subsidies  and  expanding  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities  programs: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  251  to  168.) 

H.R.  2985,  authorizing  Federal  grants  for  initial  co«t  of  prof^ional  and  techiiicaJ  personnel  for  community  mental iiealtb  oenten": 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  414  to  0.) 

H.R.  77,  repealing  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pennltting  State  rlg'ht-to^work  laws: 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  200  to  223.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  221  to  203.) .,. .  '" 
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H.R.  8856,  permltUng  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  condemn  land  for  overhead  power  transmlsrion  Hues  notwlthrtaTidlng  local  ordi- 
nances prohibiting  overhead  lines: 

On  passage.    (Passed  276  to  125.) ^, -v-viAi;; " " 

S  J.  Res.  81,  authorizing  increase  in  funds  for  Interstate  Highway  System  in  fiscal  1067: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  313  to  11.) ----- - - 

H  R.  8027,  providing  assistance  in  training  State  and  local  law-enforcement  ofUoers: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  326  to  0.) --- - - 

H.R.  6964,  authorizing  certain  rehabilitation  practices  for  Federal  prisoners: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  323  to  0.) - -- 

^-  '  ol'  mouSn  S'^™U°conferenoe  report  with  instructions  to  disagree  to  Senate  l^guage  laiowtagpoUtical  subdivisions  with  more  than 
60  percent  of  voting-age  Negroes  registered  to  free  themselves  from  coverage.    (Rejected  118  to  a*.) 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  328  to  74.) - - - --- - 

U.K.  8409,  increasing  civil  service  retirement  annuities: 

On  piissapp.     (Passed  394  to  0.)  

U.K.  8439,  authorizing  certain  military  construction: 

On  conference  reiwrt.    (Agreed  to  389  to  0.) --- - 

S.  1742,  authorizing  certain  changes  In  World  Bank  Charter: 

On  passage.     ( Passed  330  to  54.)  ;.---VV"'""* r-'";- "A".;::' " 

U.  Res.  498,  providing  (or  consideration  of  H.R.  4750,  extending  Interest  equalization  tax. 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  329  to  44.) " 

U.K.  47.50,  extending  interest  equalization  tax: 

On  passage.     (I'.isscd  274  to  97.) v  "C  ■;<■•' "."V"Vr^"'i \' 

II  R   9918,  strengthening  motor  vehicle  financial  responsibility  laws  of  the  District  of  C  olumbia: 

On  amendment  substituting  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  plan.    (Adoptwl  173  to  166.) -- - 

H.U.  10306,  making  it  a  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card: 

8  iMsffifcWoV'kSEwnomiciSeveiop'mentAct;^^^^^^^^ 

On  amendment  further  expanding  public  works  and  development  faciUties  grants.    (Agreed  to  196  to  i^)---- VV™i:<"-U".:',;,V.i:" 

on  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  loans,  provide  for  annual  congressional  review,  and  require  use  of  American-made 
products.     (Rejected  163  to  224.) 

On  passage.    Passed  246  W  138.) vv---v " " 

H.R.  6431,  providing  that  certain  forms  of  nickel  be  admitted  duty  free: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  297  to  48.) - - - - 

H.R.  8635,  establishing  a  Federal  Boxing  Commission: 

On  motiiin  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  346  to  4.) - 

H.R.  7750,  authorizing  $3,360,000,000  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  244  to  150.) - — 

H.R.  9811,  omnilius  farm  bill  of  1966: 

Onmotioi  to  recommit.     (Rejected  169  to  224.) - 

H  R^lOSWi^ikin'g  siippletuMital  appro$.riutions'of"$Y,26o,"ooo,o66Yor  Depajtmentsof  Labor  and  ileal'th,  Education,  and  "Welfare  for  fisial 
1965  including  $1,000,000,000  for  elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,r)  s    .    ,  ,io  f„  oa-.  ^ 

On  motion  to  recommit  so  that  all  supi>lementel  requests  can  t*  considered  at  the  same  time.    (Rejected  139  to  263.) ....-..--.-.... 

H  R   2580  eliminating  national  origins  quota  ustem  in  J ii||i  ilimi    | ^Hji|    for  admission  ofWestern  Hemisphere  immigrants  and 

relatives' of  C.S.  citizens  witliout  limitation,  esUbliiHing  priorities,  and  fixingThinual  limit  of  170,000  for  all  others: 
On  amendment  placing  Western  Hemisphere  under  numerical  limitation.    (Rejected  189  to  218.). - -— - 

II. R.  9567fautiiorizing  a  5-year  program'of  assistance  to" institutions  of  higiier  education  and  to  students  attending  such  liistitutions: 

H.R.  Wi^^^a^utiiorizii'igliisaster  assistiice  to  elemeiVtM-y  aiid  secondary  schools  and  making  more  cities  eligibie  for  "impacted"  school  aid: 

H.  Re".'5^,'providing  for  considerat"ro"n'o'f"H.'R.  964"2,'8w"tiior"i"i"ing'agreemeiit  with" '(5anada  on  duty -iree  treatment  of  automob'u'es  and  parts: 

On  resolution.    (.Agreed  to  364  to  23.) - --- —;-.,- -; : 

H.R.  9042,  authorizing  agreement  with  Canada  on  duty-free  treatment  of  automobiles  and  parts: 

On  passage.    (Passed  280  to  113.) 

H.R.  3141,  expandjng  the  health  professions  educational  assistance  program: 

On  passage.     (Passed  340  to  47.) --- - 

H.R.  5863,  authorizing  research  into  high-speed  ground  transportation: 

On  passage."   (Passed  317  to  24.) - -- 

H.R.  8439,  authorizing  certain  military  construction  in  fiscal  1906:  .j        .        ,„  „  ^.^     ./      j.    ,r«.    ,/>  v 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  discharge  Committee  on  Armed  Services  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  8439.    (Agreed  to  320  to  19.) 

H.R.  10776,  autliorizing  certain  military  con.struction  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  347  to  0.) 

H.R.  168,  incrciising  veterans'  disabiUty  compensation: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  348  to  0.) — 

S.J.  Res.  102,  authorizing  funds  for  the  President's  Crime  Commission: 

On  motion  to  su.spend  rules  and  pass.     (Pas.scd  338  to  0.) 

H.R.  10871,  making  appropriations  of  $4,001,453,000  for  foreign  aid  and  Export-Import  Bank  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  passage.    (Passed  239  to  143.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  procee<lings  under  roUcall  No.  272.    (Agreed  to  226  to  126.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  roUcall  No.  274.    (Agreed  to  241  to  127.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  roUcall  No.  278.     (Agreed  to  256  to  123.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  pre »edings  under  roUcall  No.  280.    (Agreed  to  255  to  120.) .. . 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  order  previous  question  (end  debate)  on  motion  that  Journal  of  Sept.  9  be  approved  as  read.    (Rejected 
138  to  244  ) 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate)  on  motion  to  approve  Journal.    (Agreed  to  257  to  126.) 

On  motion  that  Journal  stand  approved  as  read.    (Agreed  to  264  to  119.) - 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Rejected  175  to  204.) - -- r-iii-A 

H.  Res.  506,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10065,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act,  under  procedure  of  bypassing  Rules  Com- 
mittee: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  2i59  to  121.) --- - - 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  reconsider  vote  on  roilcaU  No.  286.     (Agreed  to  193  to  181.) 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Rejected  173  to  201.) - - 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceeding  under  roUcaU  No.  289.     (Agreed  to  243  to  136.) 

H.  Res.  499,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7371,  repealing  an  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  under  procedure  of 
bypassing  Rules  Committee: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  201  to  171.). ---- .-:--■ 

H.  Res.  478,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9460,  providing  for  establishment  of  National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
under  procedure  bypassing  Rules  Committee: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  260  to  114.) - ;--,— v; : 

II.  Res.  536,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10281,  increasing  pay  of  Federal  employees,  under  procedure  bypassmg  Rules  Committee: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  288  to  84.) - 

n.R.  2091,  establishing  concession  policies  in  National  Park  Service  areas: 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  73  to  298.) --- 

H.R.  8283,  authorizing  increase  in  poverty  program  funds  to  $1,800,000,000  in  fiscal  1966: 

On  motion  to  recommit  conferaice  report  with  Instructions  to  insist  on  House  provision  maintaining  aovemors  veto.    (Apeed  to  209 
to  180.) 
H.R.  9460,  establishing  a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities: 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  128  to  250.) — 

H.  Res.  574,  directing  Postmaster  General  to  provide  names  of  1966  summer  employees: 

On  motion  to  table  resolution.    (Adopted  186  to  180.) 

S.  2042,  extending  indemnity  provisions  of  Atomic  Energy  Act: 

On  passage.    (Passed  337  to  30.) - - - 

H.R.  9221 ,  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense  far  fiscal  1966; 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  380  to  0.).. — 
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H.  Res.  685,  dismissing  election  contests  of  5  Mississippi  Representatives: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  228  to  143.) - - 

H.  R.  10873,  establishing  program  of  group  life  insurance  for  members  of  armed  services  on  active  duty: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  360  to  0.) 

H.  Res.  460,  expressing  sense  of  House  of  Representatives  that  the  United  States  and  other  American  States  take  wliatever  steps  necessary  to 
prevent  communistic  aggression  In  Western  Hemisphere: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  312  to  52.) _-. - - - 

S.  4,  Water  Quality  Act,  expanding  Federal  assistance  for  water  pollution  control: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  379  to  0.) - - 

S.  2300,  authorizing  construction  and  repair  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors: 

On  amendment  deleting  $277,000,000  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project  in  Maine.     (Adopted  207  to  185.) - 

H.R.  30,  providing  for  participation  of  United  States  in  Inter-.\merican  Cultural  Center  In  Florida  and  authoriilng  $15,000,000  for  U.S.  ex- 
hibit: 

On  passage.    (Passed  254  to  113.) - --- 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Rejected  89  to  204.) - - 

H.R.  7371,  repealing  an  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act: 

On  amendment  repealing  all  major  exemptions  from  act,    (Adopted  199  to  178.) _ - - 

H.  Res.  580,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10232,  authorizing  matching  grants  (or  rural  water  and  sanitation  facilities: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to  279  to  70.) - 

H.R.  10232,  authorizing  matching  grants  for  rural  water  and  sanitation  facilities: 

On  passage.    (Passed  325  to  10.) - --. 

3.  306,  authorizing  standards  to  control  air  pollution  from  automobiles  and  a  research  and  development  program  on  solid  waste  disposal: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  delete  solid  waste  disposal  provisions.     (Rejected  80  to  220.) - 

On  passage  of  bill.    (Passed  294  to  4.) - --- 

On  motion  to  discharge  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.  Res.  515,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4644,  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Adopted  213  to  183.) 
H.  Res.  515,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4644,  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  222  to  179.) 

On  motion  that  House  Immediately  consider  H.R.  4644,  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Agreed  to  234  to  155.) 

H.R.  4644,  providing  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

On  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause.    (Rejected  179  to  219.) - - 

On  amendment  substituting  Charter  Board  home  rule  plan.     (.Adopted  227  to  174.) - --- 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  134  to  266.) - - 

On  passage.    (Passed  283  to  117.) - - :----„   v"' 7 

H.R.  2580,  eliminating  national  origins  quota  system  In  Immigration,  providing  for  admission  of  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  without  limitation, 
establishing  priorities,  and  fixing  annual  limitations: 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  320  to  69.) , - - 

H.R.  10281,  increasing  pay  of  Federal  employees:  .»,^        ,/-.  j.i„ 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  remove  automatic  future  increases  for  judges,  executives,  and  Memben  of  Congress  and  the 
Cabinet.    (Agreed  to  238  to  140.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  370  to  7.) - -—,-;>" "r.jV 

H  J.  Res,  642,  authorizing  an  additional  Library  of  Congress  building  to  be  named  James  Madison  Memorial  Building: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  create  visitors  center.     (Rejected  17  to  321.) -- - - 

On  passage.    (Passed  328  to  5.) - - 

H.R.  10871,  making  appropriations  for  foreign  aid:  ^  ,^,  ,        .^  ^  _     .u  . .  _■  u 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  insist  upon  retention  of  provision  prohibiting  aid  to  countries  that  furnish 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.     (Rejected  164  to  174.) 

On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  204  to  127.) - --- 

H.R.  3142,  providing  Federal  grants  for  medical  library  services  and  facilities: 

On  passage.    (Passed  296  to  3.) - - -- - 

H.R.  6519,  providing  for  completion  of  Jeflerson  National  Memorial,  St.  Louis: 

On  passage.    (Passed  250  to  12.) 

S.J.  Res.  32,  authorizing  compensation  to  Ryukyu  Islands  for  use  and  damage  by  L  .S.  .'Vrraed  iorces: 

Ob  resolution.    (Agreed  to  312  to  55.) 

H.R.  2020,. authorizing  $20,000,000  for  construction  of  southern  Nevada  water  project: 

Onpa.ssiigc.    (Passed  239  to  134.) - - 

S.  2084,  authorizing  $325,000,000  for  highway  beautification;  ,^.  ,       ,j  j       .■  •  .i     „i,  „,^„  „„,.m 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  give  States  authority  to  determine  areas  m  which  outdoor  advertismg  and  junkyards  wouia 
be  permitted.    (Rejected  1,53  to  230.) - --- - 

On  passage  of  bill.    (Passed  245  to  138.)   --- - - 

H.R.  9811,  omnibtis  farm  bill: 

On  conference  report.    (Adopted  219  to  150.) - - 

H.  Res.  598,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  lUS.'i,  allocating  sugar  quotas: 

On  resolution.    (Agreed  to  253  to  80.) - ■ 

H.R.  11135,  allocating  sugar  quotas:  .  .„„  .    ~.„  . 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  add  special  fee  on  imports.    (Rejected  160  to  230.) - - ■ 

On  passage.    (Passed  246  to  147.) - - 

H.R.  11588,  making  supplemental  appropriations  $4,200,000,000  for  fiscal  19e6: 

On  amendment  deleting  funds  for  rent  subsidies.    (Adopted  185  to  162.) - - - - 

On  oassace     (Passed  242  to  100.)  -- , 

H  R   9567,  authorizing  a  5-vear  program"  o7as^sistan'cetoYnsVituVions  of  higher  education  and  to  students  attending  such  institutions: 

On  motion  to  recomm'it  conference  report  with  instructions  to  disagree  to  .Senate  language  providing  for  a  National  leacners  L.orps 
(Rejected  152  to -226.) ---- -  --- " 

S.  2300,  authorizing  construction  and  repair  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  including  $277,000,000  for  Uickey-Llncoln  power 
project  in  Maine: 

On  conference  report.    C\greed  to  221  to  139.) -  - 

H.R.  11588,  making  .supplemental  appropriations  of  S4,700,000,IjOO  for  Ibcal  1966: 

On  motion't?agree^o  amendment  providing  5«6(),()00  tor'pn  liminary  planning  of  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project"  in  "Maine,    (.\grced  to 
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165  to  162.). 
H.R.  11135.  allocating  sugar  quotas: 

On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  174  to  88.)  . 
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Air  Tr  insport  Profit  and  Lower  Fares 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HbN.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  lANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Uni  ;eci  States  stands  today  as  the 
greatest  exajnple  of  the  success  which 
can  be  achieved  through  a  capitalistic 
system.  Our  system  and  our  profit 
motive  1  ave  produced  the  highest  stand- 


ard of  living  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Our  economic  progress  has  been  such 
that  it  staggers  the  imagination.  The 
credit  for  this  progress  must  go  to  the 
capitalistic  system  and  to  the  ingenuity 
and  efficiency  of  the  American  business- 
man. 

Recently  William  A.  Patterson,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  United  Air 
Lines,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  profit  be- 
fore the  Economics  Club  of  Detroit.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  concerned  mostly  with  his 
own  business,  of  course,  and  dealt  mainly 
with  the  air  transport  industry.  But  his 
comments  can  be  applied  to  all  American 
industries,  and  I  am  therefore  present- 


ing this  copy  of  his  speech  for  insertion 
into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 
AiE  Transport  Profit  and  Lower  Fares 
(By  William  A.  Patterson) 
After  37  years  In  air  transportation— pio- 
neering years  with  triumphs  and  disappoint- 
ments, large  and  small — I"m  beginning  to 
near  the  end  of  the  long  flight.  Next  April, 
except  for  r^onslbllitles  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chairman  of  our  company's  execu- 
tive committee,  I  plan  to  become  inactive. 
And  the  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  my 
inactivity  will  begin  when  the  Industry  is 
attaining  its  greatest  activity  and  greatest 
success. 


Now  success  is  always  welcomed  but  I'm  a 
little  concerned  about  Its  Interpretation. 
I'm  sure  that  some  persons— well  inten- 
tioned  but  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  trials 
of  the  past — will  view  airline  profits  with  an 
unsympathetic  eye.  If  they  had  Invested 
toll  and  time  in  the  development  of  the 
air  transport  industry,  they  would  view  Its 
success  in  a  different  light. 

I've  found  that  time  is  the  great  teacher 

of  truth.  _  ^   ^^, 

We  had  an  unusual  illustration  of  this 
fact  last  month  when  the  rulers  of  Rtissla 
decided  to  place  Soviet  Industry  on  a  profit 
basis.  Repeated  failure,  want  and  waste 
compelled  them  to  repudiate  a  fundamental 
part  of  Marxist  doctrine.  And  the  long  pro- 
claimed ideal  of  "production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit"  became  Just  another  slogan  on 
the  scrap  heap  of  history. 

Time  has  forced  even  the  Russian  com- 
missars to  recognize  that  profits  are  essen- 
tial to  progress.  Yet,  in  our  country — the 
world's  prime  example  of  economic  prog- 
gress— there  are  those  who  regard  profits 
with  hostility.  They  seem  to  believe  that 
normal  healthy  returns  are  rather  sinful  and 
that  large  returns  are  downright  Immoral. 
In  their  lexicon,  as  someone  has  said,  profit 
is  a  dirty  word. 

If  we  could  peer  into  their  minds,  I  think 
we'd  see  an  outmoded  picture  of  the  greedy 
fat  man  created  by  cartoonists  some  years 
ago.  You  may  recall,  he  wore  a  high  silk  hat, 
a  cutaway  coat  and  spats.  The  vest  over  his 
ample  midsection  was  decorated  with  dollar 
signs  and  his  pudgy  fingers  glittered  virith 
gems.  Depending  on  the  times,  he  was  iden- 
tified as  a  capitalist,  the  trusts,  profiteer, 
monopolist,    and   economic   royalist. 

This  fellow  became  a  myth  in  past  years 
but  he  can  be  invoked  for  many  merely  by 
mentioning  the  word  "profit."  They  imme- 
diately think  of  price  gouging,  cornered  mar- 
kets, and  sand  in  the  sugar.  Their  vision  of 
silk-hatted  swindlers  blinds  them  to  the  fact 
that  profit  Is  the  all-important  fuel  of  our 
economic  engine.  Lean  out  the  profit  and 
the  engine  sputters.  Given  adequate  fuel.  It 
surges  ahead  over  every  kind  of  roadway. 

Before  condemning  any  profit,  it  would 
seem  fair  to  Inquire  as  to  how  it  was  derived 
and  to  what  use  It  is  put.  No  right-thinking 
individual  would  defend  the  profit  that 
comes  from  unethical  products  and  proce- 
dures; from  grossly  underpaid  sweat-shop 
labor;  or  from  contrived  scarcities  and  the 
manipulations  of  privately  controlled  cartels 
and  monopolies. 

On  the  other  hand,  profit  based  on  good 
personnel  practices,  efficient  production  of 
a  quality  product  or  service,  and  successfxil 
competition  in  an  open  market  is  an  accom- 
plishment that  society  should  reward  In  full. 
Criticism  of  such  profit  as  "too  big"  or  "ex- 
cessive" has  the  flavor  of  sour  grapes. 

Now  as  for  the  use  of  profit.  It  is  im- 
portant to  consider  dividend  distribution. 
Is  the  payout  reasonable  in  terms  of  tech- 
nological advances,  the  company's  present 
condition  and  its  future  competitive  posi- 
tion? What  part  of  profits  is  plowed  back 
into  the  business  for  research,  refurbish- 
ment, modernization,  and  expansion?  How 
much,  if  any,  is  diverted  for  purposes  that 
serve  community  and  Nation? 

On  this  last  point,  I  believe  that  many 
who  have  the  fat  man  complex  would  be 
surprised  by  the  various  end-uses  of  profit. 
They  can  begin  their  education  by  examin- 
ing reports  of  foundations  and  philanthropic 
organizations.  A  survey  of  465  companies 
several  years  ago  disclosed  that  their  con- 
tributions to  health  and  welfare  agencies, 
education,  religious  caitses,  and  for  civic 
and  cultural  purposes  amounted  to  $154  mil- 
lion annually.  And  that  total  did  not  in- 
clude the  donations  made  by  company  exec- 
utives as  private  individuals. 

There  are  more  than  5.000  foundations  in 
this  country  and.  in  one  way  or  another,  they 


owe  their  existence  to  profit.  They  bear  the 
names  of  large  and  small  enterprises,  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  Industrialists — Ford,  for 
example,    Carnegie,    Rockefeller,    Alfred    P. 

Sloan. 

Not  millions  but  billions  in  foundation 
funds  have  been  expended  for  hospitals, 
schools,  scholarships,  medical  research,  men- 
tal health,  science,  the  humanities  and  arts. 
Some  of  us  who  complain  when  government 
enters  social  areas  that  have  been  neglected 
can  be  thankful  that  part  of  the  slack  Is 
taken  up  by  the  work  of  foundations. 

In  touching  on  the  derivation  of  profit  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  reserved  a  special  type 
for  fuller  discussion—the  type  that  includes 
an  element  of  government  subsidy.  Now 
some  may  immediately  classify  such  profit  as 
objectionable  and  I  can  appreciate  their 
point  of  view.  However,  let's  examine  a 
particular  case,  one  I'm  familiar  with— the 
air  transport  industry. 

The  industry  had  its  origin  in  the  mid- 
1920's,  after  pilots  employed  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  had  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  air 
mail  service.  Congress  wisely  decided  to  en- 
trust private  enterprise  with  the  task  of  de- 
veloping a  nationwide  air  transport  system. 
An  Air  Mail  Act,  approved  in  1925,  authorized 
the  Post  Office  to  transfer  its  routes  to  pri- 
vate contractors  on  the  basis  of  competitive 

bids. 

Three  obligations  were  placed  on  success- 
ful bidders.  They  were  charged  with  the 
necessity  to  develop  the  art  of  flying;  to 
establish  a  market  for  commercial  air  trans- 
portation; and  to  attain  economic  self- 
sufRciency. 

The  rates  for  hauling  air  mail  were  sweet- 
ened with  subsidy,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
seasoned  with  subsidy,  because  the  dUh  wa« 
not  always  nourishing.  The  maximum  rate 
was  $3  a  pound  but,  to  win  their  contract, 
most  operators  bid  below  the  maximum  and 
some  found  out  there  wasnt  enough  mail 
to  pay  expenses. 

One  of  our  predecessor  companies,  Varney 
Air  Lines,  began  operations  in  April  1926. 
The  Varney  fleet  consisted  of  six  Swallow 
biplanes.  They  cruised  at  90  rnUes  an  hour 
and.  compared  with  Jetliners  that  cost  $4  to 
$6  million,  the  Swallow  could  t>e  purchased 
for  $4,500.  Pilots  were  paid  $250  a  month 
and  even  this  modest  salary  was  sometimes 
in  question  because  at  the  outset  the  Varney 
route  failed  to  produce  enough  air  mall 
revenue. 

Paclflc  Air  Transport,  another  of  our  pred- 
ecessor oomparUes,  also  began  service  In 
1926  and  also  found  it  hard  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  combined  revenues  of  Varney  and 
Pacific  Air  Transport  for  1926  amoiinted  to 
$230,000  in  mail  payments  and  $1,530  for 
cairying  passengers. 

Coast-to-coa&t  air  travel  became  possible 
in  1927  but  it  called  for  a  strong  back,  an 
adventurous  spirit,  and  $400  to  pay  the  fare. 
The  trip  took  about  32  hours— at  least,  on 
paper — and  there  weren't  any  in-flight 
movies  to  pass  the  time. 

Today,  you  can  travel  by  jet  from  one  coast 
to  the  other  at  a- fare  63  percent  lower  than 
in  1927  and  at  a  speed  increase  0(f  well  over 
500  percent.  If  the  advance  In  safety,  com- 
fort, and  other  intangibles  could  be  expressed 
mathematically,  it  would  exceed  that  500 
p>ercent.  And  as  for  mail.  United  now  flies 
a  ton  of  letters  a  thousand  miles  for  about 
one-twentieth  of  what  the  Post  Office  {>aid  in 
the  early  years. 

Seldom  have  obligations  been  so  abun- 
dantly fulfilled.  The  art  of  flying  has  been 
advanced  from  propeller  planes  of  wood  and 
canvas  to  subsonic  turbine-powered  aircraft 
that  are  trixunphs  of  sophisticated  tech- 
nology. In  developing  a  market,  the  airlines 
have  reached  the  point  where  their  share  of 
domestic  Intercity  common  carrier  traffic  Is 
greater  than  the  combined  portion  of  rail 
and  bus. 
United  became  self-stifficient  in  the  late 


1940's  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  certi- 
fied that  fact  In  January  1951,  With  only 
one  exception,  mail  payments  of  the  Na- 
tion's 11  trtinkUnes  have  not  included  a 
dime  of  subsidy  In  the  last  8  years. 

It's  a  different  story  for  the  local  service 
airlines.  They  operate  over  routes  of  lower 
traffic  density,  serving  smaller  cities.  Con- 
gress and  the  Civil  Aeroriautics  Board  be- 
lieve air  transportation  stimulates  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  these  communities,  and 
that  in  all  likelihood  they'll  eventually 
develop  satisfactory  traffic  volumes.  In  that 
expectation,  mail  subsidy  Is  paid. 

Wlien  compared  with  other  business  opera- 
tions, the  airlines  are  unique  in  several  ways. 
They're  Government  regulated,  for  example, 
but  intensely  competitive.  They  use  very 
expensive  machines  to  provide  a  service  that's 
extremely  perishable  in  the  sense  that  a  seat 
unsold  when  a  flight  depart  cannot  be 
stored  and  put  up  for  sale  again.  But  the 
most  unusual  feature  of"  our  business  is 
that  from  time  to  time  we  deliberately  render 
our  machines  obsolete. 

Since  World  War  II,  we've  gone  through 
round  after  round  of  aircraft  purchases,  ad- 
vancing from  the  DC-3  to  the  Jets.  Each 
round  has  been  spurred  by  competition  and 
the  urgency  to  improve,  rather  than  the  ne- 
cessity to  replace  something  worn  out.  And 
each  round  has  resulted  In  greater  safety, 
speed  and  comfort. 

In  the  opening  stage  of  the  transition  to 
Jet  operations,  the  indtistry  Invested  $3'^ 
billion  on  new  aircraft  and  supporting  equip- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  an  outlay  of 
about  $21/2  billion  for  additional  planes,  in- 
cluding short-haul  Jets.  These  expenditures 
and  the  Industry's  great  appetite  for  sup- 
plies and  materials  have  created  work  for  an 
estimated  5,000  factories  and  Jobs  for  100,000 
manufacturing  employees.  Since  1960  the 
Nation's  airlines  have  added  25,000  to  their 
payrolls  and  the  prospect  Is  that  50,000  more 
will  be  hired  over  the  "next  5  years. 

Earnings  In  the  transition-.U  period  have 
been  a  soiuxe  of  both  gloom  and  encourage- 
ment. In  1961  the  return  on  the  total  trunk- 
line  capital  Investment  was  a  piddling  IVi 
percent.  That  was  the  low  point  and  the 
outlook  brightened  thereafter.  Last  year  the 
trunkline  return  was  91/2  percent.  That's  an 
overall  average.  Incidentally,  and  it  doesn't 
mean  that  each  company  did  that  well. 
United's  return  was  around  8  percent — some- 
what lower  than  the  10V4  percent  established 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  major  qpriers. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  the  Jet  age,  1P59 
through  1964,  our  company  invested  $677,- 
569.000  in  Jets  and  supporting  equipment. 
Net  earnings  for  those  5  years  totaled  $78.- 
400,000,  of  which  31  percent  was  paid  out  in 
dividends.  The  remaining  69  percent  was 
retained  to  improve  the  business.  Earnings 
accounted  for  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  finance  the  crucial 
first  step  from  piston  to  turbine  power. 
Huge  additional  sums  had  to  be  raised 
through  sale  of  debentures  and  other  secu- 
rities, augmented  by  depreciation  and  amor- . 
tization  charges  against  earnings. 

Last  April  we  announced  a  $750  million 
program,  covering  the  purchase,  lease,  and 
option  of  144  more  aircraft.  They're  re- 
quired to  phase  out  our  remaining  propeller 
planes  and  convert  t6  all -Jet  operations  with- 
in 4  years  from  now.  By  that  time  our  fleet 
of  308  Jetliners  will  represent  an  investment 
of  $1.6  billion. 

That's  part  of  an  improvement  program 
unparalleled  In  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion or.  so  far  as  I  know.  In  general  Industry. 
And  It's  being  accomplished  without  pre- 
senting higher  and  higher  bills  to  the  public. 
Since  1962  the  trunk  line  average  fare  per 
passenger  mile  has  declined  by  6  percent. 
In  our  company's  case,  the  downtrend  is  even 
greater.  In  the  last  3  years  the  average 
cost  per  mile  to  the  passengers  on  United  has 
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ture. But  I  know  that  visions  of  the  fat  man 
wearing  a  silk  hat  will  prevent  some  from  see- 
ing the  facts.  They  will  not  regard  the  suc- 
cess of  this  year  as  well  earned,  well  deserved. 
They  will  regard  it  as  pure  gravy. 

Well,  I've  been  associated  with  air  trans- 
portation since  1929  and  I  can  asstire  you 
there  have  been  years  of  bread  and  butter 
and  years  of  bread  without  butter.  But  the 
only  airline  gravy  I've  seen  is  In  the  casseroles 
stewardesses  serve  at  menltime. 

One  final  thought  on  our  economic  sys- 
tem: It  has  various  names -free  enterprise, 
mixed  capitalism,  and  so  on  -but  it's  essen- 
tially a  system  of  rewards  and  penalties,  of 
profit  and  loss  Presideiit  John.ron  knows 
the  advanuages  of  that  sy.<tem  and  he  is 
aware  of  the  iniporumce  of  business  as  a 
prime  constructhe  force  in  the  Nation's  des- 
tiny. 

You  may  have  noted  that  one  of  the  pro- 
grams of  his  administration  is  aesigned  to 
make  unemployables  employable.  I  think 
this  is  an  indication  of  the  President's  phi- 
losophy that  social  improvement  inevitably 
rests  on  the  resources,  profits,  and  productiv- 
ity of  private  enterprise.  I  don't  believe  there 
Is  major  disagreement  with  most  of  his  ob- 
jectives but  I'm  convinced  that  his  philos- 
ophy has  not  percolated  through  all  levels 
of  government. 

And,  in  this,  as  in  other  m.itters,  time  will 
be  the  teacher. 


Dr.    Edwin    Bancroft    Henderson — Com- 
munity Leader  and  Civil  Rights  Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
heartwarming  privilege  to  say  a  few 
words  about  my  friend.  Dr.  Edwin  Ban- 
croft Henderson,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  improving  the  education  and  human 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Fairfax  County,  Va.  Few 
people  epitomize  so  well  the  selflessness 
and  dedication  which  give  vitality  to  the 
principles  of  equality  that  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  great  Nation.  Now,  at  age 
82,  Dr.  ^Henderson  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Mary,  a^e  moving  to  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  to 
live  with  their  son's  family  and  to  enjoy 
the  plea.^ant  company  of  their  grand- 
children. 

Thousands  of  persons,  spanning  three 
generations,  have  been  Inspired  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hendeison  in  their  tireless  fight 
fof  the  civil  rights  for  all  citizens. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  born  in  Southwest 
Washington,  but  has  lived  for  the  past 
55  years  in  Washington's  suburb  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.  In  his  youth,  "E.  B." — as 
we  all  call  him — was  a^hampion  athlete. 
He  sparred  with  professional  boxers  and 
led  his  Washington  YMCA  basketball 
team  to  a  national  championship.  His 
interest  in  young  people  led  him  to  be- 
come a  teacher  of  physical  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools, 
where  he  eventually  rose  to  be  the  direc- 
tor of  physical  education  for  the  Negro 
division  of  the  school  system.  It  is  a  fit- 
ting coincidence  that  1954,  the  year  of  his 
retirement  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia schools,  was  the  year  the  Supreme 


Court  Issued  Its  historic  decision 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
invalidating  racial  segregation  in  our 
country's  public  schools. 

During  his  years  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system.  Dr.  Henderson 
worked  vigorously  and  constantly  to 
eliminate  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. He  fought  racial  segregation  all 
his  life.  He  was  the  major  leader  of  the 
Committee  Against  Segregation  in  Rec- 
reation, which  fought  so  valiantly 
against  the  soul-shattering  racism  which 
formerly  pervaded  the  District's  recrea- 
tion program.  His  continued  interest  in 
athletics  and  the  Negro's  achievements 
in  sports  is  reflected  in  his  fine  book,  "The 
Negro  in  Sports."  He  did  more  than  any 
other  person  I  know  to  encourage  Negro 
athletes  and  to  end  the  debasing  practice 
of  white-only  sport  and  athletic  contests. 
It  was  largely  as  a  result  of  his  inde- 
f  atigible  work  that  the  old  Uline  Arena— 
now  the  Washington  Coliseum — was  de- 
segrated. 

He  led  the  long  fight  to  end  segrega- 
tion at  the  National  Theater, 

His  constant  flow  of  acute  and  trench- 
ant letters  to  the  newspapers  contained 
some  of  the  most  perceptive  comments 
on  local,  State,  and  National  politics  that 
have  ever  been  printed.  They  were  an 
important  factor,  especially  during  the 
1940's  and  1950's,  in  educating  the  public 
into  awareness  of  the  evil  of  segregated 
facilities.  His  vast  knowledge  of  civil 
rights  and  his  keen  intellect  made  him 
one  of  the  foremost  consultants  to  citi- 
zens fighting  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Henderson's  first  major  battle 
against  racism  came  in  1912  when  the 
Town  Council  of  Falls  Church  proposed 
an  ordinance  to  confine  Negro  residences 
to  a  small  ghetto  section.  Dr.  Hender- 
son organized  the  opposition  to  that 
proposal  and  it  was  defeated.  The  group 
he  organized  eventually  became  the  Fair- 
fax County  branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  This  branch  recently  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary  at  a  banquet  honor- 
ing Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  as  its  found- 
ing members. 

Dr.  Henderson  had  a  leading  role,  also, 
In  the  fight  against  racial  segregation  on 
buses  traveling  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Virginia,  a  practice  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional 
in  1946.  He  fought  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  which  paraded  regularly  in  Fairfax 
County  and  committed  frequent  acts  of 
violence  and  malicious  mischief. 

His  struggle  against  great  odds  to-  Im- 
prove the  educational  facilities  in  the 
"separate-but-equal"  schools  of  Fairfax 
County — which  were  indeed  separate,  but 
surely  not  equal — was  a  saga  that  could 
fill  a  book. 

Dr.  Henderson's  contribution  to  the 
human  rights  struggle  in  the  District  and 
Fairfax  County  was  aided  in  fullest 
measure  by  his  wife.  Enthusiastic,  con- 
scientious, young  in  heart,  full  of  the  joy 
of  life,  Mrs.  Henderson  was  for  many 
years  principal  of  the  James  Lee  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Palls  Church.  She 
was  a  charter  member  and  the  first  Ne- 
gro in  the  10th  District  Women's  Demo- 
cratic Club.    She  was  outstanding  and 


indefatigable  in  bringing  hundreds  of 
new  members  into  the  Fairfax  County 
NAACP  She  has  been,  I  know,  a  source 
nf  great  support  to  her  husband  during 
the  more  than  a  half -century  of  their 

Their  sons  are  carrying  on  the  Hen- 
Herson  tradition  of  community  service. 
one  Dr  Edwin  Meriwether  Henderson, 
is  a  dentist:  the  other.  Dr.  James  Henry 
Meriwether  Henderson,  is  engaged  in 
cancer' research  at  the  famed  Tuskegee 
institute.    E.  B.  and  his  wife  are  justly 

nroud  of  them.  „  .  , 

The  Nation's  Capital  and  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  are  better  places  for  all  peo- 
ple because  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson 
worked  and  lived  there.  Theirs  is  a  last- 
ing contribution,  to  be  long  remembered 
by  all  who  believe  in  decency  and  good- 
ness As  they  leave  the  area  to  begin  a 
new  life  In  Alabama.  I  say  to  these  gen- 
erous and  gentle  folk:  "Godspeed,  good 
health,  long  life,  and  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  you,  for  your  deeds,  your  in- 
spiring selflessness,  your  humamtarlan 
example,  and  the  gift  of  optimism  and 
hope  you  have  given  to  us  all." 


All  my  life  I  have  been  a  flnn  believer 
m  falrplay  and  I  always  expected  true 
justice  to  be  available  to  aU.  This  Is 
what  I  would  like  to  see  right  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  join  with  my  oolleagiws 
In  requesting  an  investigation  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 


Nice  Problem 


by  a  recession  from  the  current  high  levels  of 
consumer  demand. 

Most  of  VLB  will  agree  that  If  we  have  to 
have  a  business  problem,  let  it  be  that  bxiei- 
ness  is  too  good.  Thla  kind  of  trouble  we 
can  stand,  even  If  some  of  us  do  have  to  wait 
a  little  longer  for  something  we  think  we 
needed  yesterday. 

At  least  most  of  us  are  able  to  buy  what  we 
need.  And  some  of  us  can  remember  when 
this  wasn't  the  case. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 


Department  of  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  listened  to  Congressman  Gray 
reveal  an  amazing  list  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  and  its 
use  of  Edward  Grady  Partin,  an  alleged 
embezzler,  imder  indictment,  as  a  Fed- 
eral undercover  man  in  the  Hoffa  case  in 
Chattanooga.  As  the  Congressman  con- 
tinued to  document  his  remarks,  the 
more  amazed  I  became. 

During  the  interim  I  thought  quite  a 
bit  about  his  statement  and  I  then  read 
it  very  carefully  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Seeing  it  In  black  and  white 
and  systematically  listed  in  chronological 
order  almost  made  me  ill — at  least  it 
made  me  sick  at  heart. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe— and  It  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  want  to  believe— that  an 
agency  of  our  Government  would  utilize 
such  tactics  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  con- 
viction of  an  individual  regardless  of  who 
he  may  be  or  what  his  profession  might 
be.  If  this  is  an  accepted  practice  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  one  which  Is 
often  used  by  its  representatives,  any 
individual  could  be  convicted  on  trumped 
up  charges  and  accusations. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  should 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  resolution  It 
passed  last  year  and  investigate  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Let 
it  find  out — and  report  to  the  Congress — 
If  the  statements  made  by  Congressman 
Gray  are  correct  or  not.  Let  It  look 
Into  the  charges  made  and  confirm  or 
dismiss  them. 


OF    IOWA    ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  over  4  years,  the  astonishing  boom  in 
U.S.  business  has  continued  to  climb  in 
an  almost  unbroken  arc.  Early  reix>rts 
fof  the  third  quai-ter  indicate  that  cor- 
porate profits  rose  to  a  new  postwar  peak 
of  nearly  $45  billion  after  taxes.  In 
addition,  the  return  on  manufacturing 
investments  reached  its  highest  level 
since  the  Korean  war— 13.8  percent. 

Thanks  to  an  even  larger  than  ex- 
pected third  quarter  growth  in  the  total 
output  of  U.S.  goods  and  services— $11 
billion  versus  the  anticipated  $9.5  billion, 
nearly  every  segment  of  the  Nation's 
business  shared  In  this  great  advance. 

Business  is,  in  fact,  so  good  that  we 
now  have  to  deal  with  some  unforeseen 
problems. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Carroll  Daily 
Times  Herald  examined  the  problems  of 
our  great  prosperity.  I  would  like  to 
present  this  editorial  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nice  Problem 
One  of  the  problems  confronting  American 
business  today  is  how  to  cope  with  prosperity. 
There  Is,  in  some  instances,  too  much  busi- 
ness. 

Not  for  everyone,  of  course — including, 
perhaps,  you  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 

But  try  and  get  something  in  a  hurry  that 
you  feel  you  Just  have  to  have  right  now,  and 
you're  likely  to  run  into  delays  that  will  have 
you  talking  to  yourself — and  to  the  people 
you're  dealing  with. 

Paradoxically,  most  companies  that  find 
themselves  overloaded  with  orders  are 
acutely  embarrassed,  genuinely  sorry  for  the 
delays  and  trying  desperately  to  catch  up. 

For  one  thing,  a  reputable  company  doesn't 
like  to  project  an  image  of  indifference  or 
inefficiency.  For  another,  almost  everyone 
would  rather  be  thanked  than  cussed. 

Reasons  for  the  delays  In  filling  orders  vary. 
Management  points  to  the  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining enough  skilled  labor — to  long  waits 
in  getting  parts  for  the  products  a  company 
manufactures,  to  breakdown  of  key  machin- 
ery through  postponement  of  repair  and 
maintenance  work  that  has  been  put  off  to 
enable  the  factory  to  keep  going  at  top  speed, 
to  longer  vacations  by  skilled  workers. 

And  some  delay  is  due  to  Insistence  by 
proud  management  that  quality  for  which 
the  product  Is  famous  shall  not  be  lowered 
one  whit,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  take  to 
fill  an  order. 

If  American  busines."  ttms  true  to  form. 
It  will  Uck  this  problem  as  It  has  other». 
And  the  way  no  one  wants  it  to  be  solved  Is 


James  A.  Reed,  Former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury — Aa  Apprecia- 
tion by  Congressman  James  C.  Cleve- 
land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1  Mr.  James  A.  Reed  left  his 
post  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  return  to  private  life  after  4  years' 
service. 

His  departure  is  a  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. During  his  tenure.  Secretary 
Reed  had  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Administrative  procedures  in  each  of 
these  areas  were  improved  and  reorga- 
nized with  resultant  Increases  in  effi- 
ciency and  substantial  savings  to  the 
taxpayer. 

During  Mr.  Reed's  tenure,  long-range 
plans  for  the  procurement,  development 
and  maintenance  of  Coast  Guard  vessels, 
shore  stations  and  aircraft  were  finally 
developed.  As  a  result  of  this  planning 
and  foresight.  Congress  appropriated 
more  money  for  the  Coast  Guard  than 
ever  before.  In  the  1950's  the  average 
annual  appropriation  for  acquisition, 
construction  and  improvement  of  Coast 
Guard  facilities  was  only  $5  million. 
Greatly  underfinanced,  this  senice  also 
lacked  firm  goals  and  was  threatening 
to  drift  aimlessly.  Under  Mr.  Reed,  there 
has  been  rapid  Improvement. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  Congress  saw  fit 
to  appropriate  $116  million  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction  and  improvements. 
For  the  next  8  years,  annual  appropria- 
tions of  close  to  $200  milUon  will  be 
needed  to  complete  this  modeniization 
program.  By  tlie  mid-1970"s,  because  of 
the  careful  groundwork  laid  by  Mr.  Reed, 
his  office,  and  the  Congress,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  have  a  modern  fleet,  modern 
shore  stations  and  modern  aircraft.  It 
will  be  more  efficient  and  more  economi- 
cal to  the  Government;  better  able  to 
carry  out  the  critical  missions  assigned 
to  it  day  in  and  day  out. 

Another  noteworthy  accomplishment 
of  Mr.  Reed's  work  with  the  Coast  Guard 
is  that  for  the  first  time  a  separate  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Coast  Guard  was 
enacted  2  years  ago.  For  the  first  time 
the  Coast  Guard  has  thxis  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  present  Its  programs 
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Int(  rregional  Water  Confereoce 

EJ^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAHFORNIA 

IN  thA  house  of  representatives 

''ridav.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  H  DSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
year  ha4  been  a  year  in  which  the  Im- 


portance of  one  of  our  most  strategic  re- 
sources— water — has  been  forcefully 
brought  to  our  attention  at  a  national 
level.  Devastating  floods  within  my 
State  and  in  the  Midwest,  the  continu- 
ation of  drought  conditions  in  the  North- 
eastern States,  the  Florida  Everglades. 
and  the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  the 
wasteful  and  tragic  pollution  of  our  wa- 
ters have  aU  caused  us  to  be  more 
thoughtful  and  concerned  about  our  wa- 
ter supplies  than  ever  before. 

Our  increasing  awareness  of  this  need 
and  our  research  for  devices  and  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  overcoming  our  water 
crisis  have  caused  a  number  of  us  to 
recognize  many  similarities  in  the  prob- 
lems of  each  I'egion,  indicating  that  a 
sharing  of  experiences  on  an  inter- 
regional scale  would  be  valuable.  While 
the  specific  solutions  to  drought  in  New 
England  may  vary  considerably  from 
that  in  the  arid  Southwest,  the  vehicles 
for  their  solution  may  have  much  in 
common. 

This  becomes  of  increasing  importance 
when  answei"s  are  being  sought  and  solu- 
tions developed  at  the  Federal  level. 
And  it  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  we 
are  abandoning  more  and  more  localized 
short-term  projects  and  looking  toward 
regional  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources to  meet  the  accelerating  needs  of 
people.  A  most  important  step  in  this 
direction  and  indicative  of  this  thinking 
was  taken  this  year  when  Congress 
passed  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act. 

We  have  also  seen  enacted  this  year 
the  new  water  pollution  control  law,  a 
new  program  for  rural  water  systems, 
acceleration  of  the  saline  water  program 
and  enhanced  criteria  for  development 
of  recreational  opportunities  in  connec- 
tion with  our  water  resources.  It  Is  be- 
coming evident  that  the  success  of  these 
programs  will  depend  upon  a  more  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  legislative  ob- 
jectives of  each  region  and  area  in  de- 
veloping and  supporting  these  legislative 
efforts. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Water  Conference,  an  infonnal 
group  of  water  leaders,  has  called  for  an 
interregional  conference  on  "Water 
Problems  and  Their  Solutions."  Various 
responsible  officials  from  New  York,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  States,  and  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  have  been 
invited  to  participate,  to  probe  and  ex- 
amine each  other's  problems  with  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  productive  of  new 
Ideas  and  approaches. 

James  Kneger.  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, has  called  the  meeting  for  No- 
vember 15  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  should  be  most  produc- 
tive and  serve  as  a  guide  for  further 
conferences. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  intensify  our 
efforts  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  enlarge  the  role  of  local  government 
In  seeking  answers  to  local  problems 
while  serving  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation.  I  feel  exchanges  of  this  type 
can  be  very  beneficial  and  I  look  forward 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  crisis 
In  our  national  water  picture  as  a  result. 


Forty  Billion  Dollars  of  U.S.  Government 
Bonds  Held  by  Federal  Reserre  System 
Have  Already  Been  Paid  for  Once,  af 
Chairman  Martin  Has  Admitted 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  holds  in  its  open 
market  account  approximately  $40  bil- 
lion in  interest-bearing  U.S.  Government 
seciuities  acquired  overtime  pursuant  to 
purchases  in  the  bond  market.  These 
securities  were  acquired  from  private 
holders  and  resulted  in  a  credit  to  the 
total  reserves  of  the  commercial  banking 
system.  The  seller  of  the  bonds  would 
receive  either  a  demand  deposit  In  his 
favor  upon  the  books  of  his  bank  or  re- 
ceive cash.  In  the  event  cash  Is  desired, 
the  commercial  bank  would  make  de- 
mand upon  its  Federal  Reserve  bank  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  credit  to  its  re- 
serve account.  Thus,  upon  issuance  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  In  the  amount 
of  the  bond  pm-chase,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  thus  acquiring  an  Interest-bear- 
ing obligation  of  the  Government  in  ex- 
change for  a  non-interest-beaiing  obliga- 
tion—currency in  the  form  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  which  are  legal  tender. 
Thus,  at  this  point,  the  bonds  have  been 
paid  for  once  and  logically  should  be 
canceled. 

This  was  admitted  to  be  true  by  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  on 
December  11,  1956,  testifying  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  collo- 
quy, appearing  on  pages  117-118  of  the 
printed  hearings,  proceeded  as  follows: 

Chairman  Patmak.  In  practice,  It  la  a 
bookkeeping  operation.  But  the  truth  Is. 
all  the  bonds  that  you  have — and  you  have 
about  $25  billion  worth  of  bonds,  do  you 
not?  ^ 

Mr.  Rouse.  Something  less  than  that;  ves, 
sir. 

Chairman  P  ATM  AN.  About  24  or  25' 

Mr.  Rouse.  About  24. 

Chairman  Patman.  Every  one  of  those 
bonds  have  been  bought,  not  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Reserve  hanks,  but 
on  the  credit  of  the  Nation  by  exchanging 
Federal  Reserve  notes  for  them,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  RoTTSE.  Yes:  they  are  bought  by  tlie— 
out  of  Federal  Reserve  funds. 

Chairman  Patman.  No;  you  are  mistaken 
there,  are  you  not?  You  do  not  say  that 
they  are  bought  with  Federal  Reserve  funds. 
The  money  is  created  by  those  bonds.  Do 
you  not  understand  that? 

Mr.  Rouse.  It  Is  created — yes.  Indirectly. 

Chairman  Patman.  Well,  directly. 

In  other  words.  If  you  buy  bonds  you 
must  pay  for  them,  and  those  $24  bllflon 
worth  of  bonds  were  p>ald  for,  but  not  by 
Federal  Reserve  bank  funds;  they  were  paid 
for  by  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Now,  I  will  not  insist  on  your  answering 
that.     I  will  ask  Mr.  Martin  to  answer  that. 

Is  that  not  correct.  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martik.  It  would  be  the  same  thii-t'. 
sir. 

Chairman  Patman.  In  other  words,  that  is 
where  the  power  to  create  money  comes  in 
through  the  Federal  Reserve, 


Mr  Martin.  Yes. 

Chairman  Patman.  You  create  the  money. 
Tn  other  words,  the  money  Is  printed.  It  U 
paid  for  by  the  bonds,  the  $24  bUllon  worth  of 

^Mr.  Maktin.  We  have  the  power  to  create 

"ai!arman  Patman.  And  you  did  do  It  to 
buy  these  bonds? 

Mr  Martin.  In  the  purchase  of  bonds,  we 
ea^e  the  money  market;  in  sales  of  bonds 

Chairman  Patman.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  reasons  or  arguments.    I  am  just  asking. 

Mr  MARTIN.  I  was  Just  talking  about  the 
process.  The  purchase  of  bonds  would  ease 
the  money  market,  and  the  sale  of  bonds 
would  contract  it. 

Chairman  Patman.  Let's  divorce  It  from 
any  argument  about  any  market,  easy  or 
hard,  and  confine  It  to  the  bonds  that  you 
already  have.  You  have  $24  billion  worth 
of  lx)nds.  Now.  those  bonds  were  bought  by 
giving  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  exchange 
for  the  bonds,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  Federal  Reserve  credit. 

Chairman  Patman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Federal  Reserve  credit.  They 
were  not  specific 

Chairman  Patman.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 
But  every  one  of  them  Is  an  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Patman.  And  every  one  of  those 
notes  that  you  trade  for  those  bonds  of  the 
Government  says  on  its  face  that  it  is  an 
obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Patman.  And  that  is  what  makes 
It  good. 

Mr.  M.^RTiN.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Patman.  Now  then,  whenever 
you  take  that  Government  obligation  from 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and 
you  trade  it  for  $24  billion  worth  of  bonds 
which  you  have,  and  you  have  those  bonds 
now,  you  draw  interest  on  those  bonds,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do. 

Furthermore,  In  hearings  on  H.R.  7601, 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  July  7.  1965,  to  re- 
tire $30  billion  of  U.S.  Government  bonds 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Chairman  Martin  on  pages  79  and  80  of 
the  printed  testimony  again  admitted 
that  these  bonds  had  already  been  paid 
for  once: 

Mr.  Martin.  The  bonds  were  paid  for  in 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  that  U  the  only  time 
they  were  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  we  pay  debts 
with  checks  and  credits. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  they  were  paid  for  once,  you  wiU 
admit  that,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  were  paid  for  once  and 
that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 


Reliance  on  Foreign  Ships  and  Foreign 
Seamen  for  Tonnage  Essential  to  Amer- 
ican Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  29  last,  Thomas 


W.  Gleason,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  and 
chairman.  Joint  Maritime  Labor  Com- 
mittee issued  a  statement  In  behalf  of 
that  committee  with  regard  to  the  U.S. 
Government  placing  dominant  reliance 
on  foreign  ships  and  foreign  seamen  for 
tonnage  essential  to  our  defense. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me,  I  Include  the  statement  of 
the  Joint  Maritime  Labor  Committee : 

Statement  by  the  Joint  Maritime  Labor 
Committee 

Tlie  Joint  Maritime  Labor  Committee  met 
today  to  consider  the  effects  of,  and  take 
action  on,  the  U.S.  Government  policy  of 
placing  dominant  reliance  on  foreign  ships 
and  foreign  seamen  for  tonnage  essential  to 
our  defense. 

The  Defense  Department  under  its  un- 
workable "effective  control"  theory  actually 
counts  as  part  of  America's  defense  poten- 
tial, American-owned  ships  manned  by  sea- 
men picked  up  anywhere  in  the  world  with 
no  effective  security  clearance  on  ships  flying 
Liberian.  Panamanian  and  Honduran  flags. 
In  many  cases,  seamen  for  these  "effective 
control"  ships  are  recruited  In  Hong  Kong 
which  Is  notorious  as  an  outlet  for  Commu- 
nist Chinese  agents. 

The  danger  of  these  policies  has  been  de- 
monstrated beyond  question  in  the  months 
smce  the  American  buildup  In  South  Viet- 
nam began. 

Efforts  of  the  Defense  Department  to  use 
foreign  ships  and  foreign  seamen  to  carry 
American  military  cargo  to  South  Vietnam 
have  resulted  in  repeated  delays  of  essential 
military  supplies,  increased  hazards  and 
hardships  for  American  troops  in  the  combat 
zone  and  severe  embarrassment  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

In  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  last  month  a  9,000- 
ton  military  cargo  was  delayed  at  least  3 
weeks  while  efforts  were  made  unsuccessfully 
to  load  it.  first  abroad  a  Mexican  ship,  and 
then  aboard  a  Greek  ship. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mexican  ship,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  advised  its  owners  not  to 
sail  to  South  Vietnam  after  loading  began. 
In  the  case  of  the  Greek  ship,  members  of 
the  crew  refused  to  sail  when  they  learned 
of  the  mission  and  ringleaders  among  them 
denounced  American  purposes  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  Tacoma.  Wash.,  a  few  weeks  later,  an- 
other Greek  crew  refused  to  sail  with  military 
cargo  for  South  Vietnam. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  was  not  until  Ameri- 
can-flag ships  finally  were  brought  in  that 
the  military  cargo  was  successfully  loaded 
and  started  on  its  way. 

There  have  been  many  other  instances  here 
and  abroad  Involving  many  ships  and  sea- 
men of  many  nationalities  where  shipments 
to  South  Vietnam  have  been  disrupted. 

In  spite  of  these  clear-cut  incidents,  the 
Defense  Department  has  not  altered  its 
policy  on  use  of  foreign  flag  ships  'and  sea- 
men and  continues  the  dangerous  effective 
control  theory  in  full  force. 

On  October  3,  a  ship  now  called  Australis 
and  flying  the  Greek  flag  will  arrive  in  Port 
Everglades.  Fla.  This  ship  is  a  s\-mbol  of 
the  resignation  of  the  United  States  from 
maritime  leadership  and  the  resulting 
damage  to  our  national  security,  economy, 
and  prestige. 

The  Australis  was  formerly  the  SS 
America,  owned  by  an  American  company, 
under  the  American  flag  with  American  oflB- 
cers  and  crew.  She  now  flies  the  Greek  flag 
and  is  crewed  by  Greek  and  other  seamen 
who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
The  A7ncrica  proudly  served  our  country  in 
peace  and  war  for  25  years.  Built  originally 
for  the  passenger  trade,  she  was  ready  for 
commercial  service  at  the  start  of  World  War 
n  and  went  Instead  immediately  Into  the 
vital  task  of  troop  transportation. 


After  5  years  of  monumental  service  to 
our  war  effort,  she  was  restored  at  the  end 
of  the  war  as  the  Nation's  principal  passenger 
liner.  For  some  20  years  after  that,  she 
served  the  country  proudly  adding  to  its 
prestige,  providing  thousands  of  Jobs  to 
American  citizens,  millions  of  dollars  to 
American  communities  and  contributing  to 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 

Like  all  American  passenger  ships,  the 
America  was  constructed  and  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  safety  standards 
In  the  world,  unmatched  by  any  ships  under 
any  other  flag.  Like  all  American  passenger 
ships,  she  was  built  with  national  defense 
features  that  would  permit  her  immediate 
conversion  to  troop  transportation  service  in 
an  emergency. 

The  America  was  retired  last  year  with  no 
provision  for  a  new  replacement.  Congress 
had  authorized  the  building  of  a  replace- 
ment vessel  6  years  before  but  construction 
was  blocked  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  other  agencies.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istration had  said  that  she  would  be  kept 
as  part  of  the  American  reserve  fleet  ready 
for  any  emergency.  But  again  within  a  very 
short  "time  the  Maritime  Administration  re- 
versed itself  and  announced  that  it  had 
approved  sale  of  the  America  to  Greek 
interests. 

We  charged  then  that  this  sale  violated 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  and  endangered 
American  security.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istration ignored  our  protests  and  claimed 
that  the  sale  agreement  contained  pro- 
visions for  retaining  effective  control  of 
the  ship.  This  effective  control  was  based 
on  the  Greek  owners  agreeing  that  they 
would  "make  the  ship  available  if  needed' 
by  the  United  States  in  an  emergency. 

The  agreement  of  sale  also  contained  a 
provision,  the  Maritime  Administration  said, 
which  assured  that  the  America  would  not 
operate  in  competition  with  American-flag 
shipping  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years. 
Her  scheduled  arrival  in  Port  Everglades 
demonstrates  the  falsity  of  the  claim.  The 
incidents  In  Long  Beach  and  Tacoma  dem- 
onstrate the  stupidity  of  any  claim  of  ef- 
fective control  over  ships  flying  foreign  flags 
and  manned  by  foreign  crews. 

Our  unions  represent  seamen,  oflBcers,  long- 
shoremen, shipyard  workers,  and  other  mari- 
time workers  whose  livelihoods  tire  en- 
dangered by  these  shortsighted  maritime 
pKJiicies.  Ovir  members  dedicate  their 
strength  and  skills  every  day  to  our  coun- 
try's present  effort  in  South  Vietnam  and 
they  are  prepared  to  do  whatever  is  required 
in  the  defense  of  our  country  in  any  emer- 
gency at  any  time. 

As  citizens,  our  members  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  danger  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  our  country  by  maritime  policies 
which  the  fate  of  the  America  symbolizes* 
As  workers,  they  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  wasting  of'  their  skills  and  dedication 
and  the  threat  to  their  future. 

The  Joint  Maritime  Committee,  therefore, 
has  decided  today  to  establish  machinery  for 
bringing  home  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people  all  the  facts  of  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion. We  will  make  oiu-  protests  known  and 
felt  In  every  port  of  this  country.  The  ac- 
tion will  begin  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Australis  on  October  3. 


Hawaii  To  Have  Foreign-Trade  Zone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA  . 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
establishment  in  Hawaii  of  a  foreign- 
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has  generated  considerable 
among    other   things,    in    the 
development  of  petrochemical 
facilities  in  the  Island  State. 
-trade  zone  concept,  which 
new  in  the  United  States,  is 
suited  to  Hawaii  because  of 
central  Pacific  location, 
helpful  statement  on  foreign- 
in  the  United  States,  with 
on    petroleum    imports    and 
production,  is  furnished 
lichard  H.  Lake,  Executive  Sec- 
of     the     Foreign-Tiade     Zones 
m  independent  Federal  agency, 
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,'e:    U.S.  Foreicn-Tr.\de  Zones 
(By  Richard  H.  Lake) 
opportunity  to  manufacture  at  a  for- 
zone  in  the  United  States  corn- 
advantages  of  a  domestic  opera- 
those  advantages  usually  attrib- 
an  overseas  production  site.     This 
for   most   of    the   current    interest 
on  foreign -trade  zones.     A  rela- 
idea  here,  the  zone  approach  has 
Itself  abroad  for  several  centuries  in 
of  free-trade  zones  and  free  ports. 
Fjoreign-Trade  Zones  Act  of  1934,  as 
established     the     Foreign-Trade 
to  administer  the  act  which  pro- 
the  establishment  and  operation 
-trade  zones  "to  expedite  and  en- 
foreign  commerce."     The  board  con- 
he  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  chair- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',  and  the 
of  the  Army,  and  is  headqiiartered 
U.S.    Department    of    Commerce    in 
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-trade  zone  is  best  described  ar,: 

:ed.  enclosed,  and  policed  area,  in  or 

to  a  port  of  entry,  operated  as  a 

ntility  by  a  public  or  private  cor- 

,  and  furnished   with   facilities  for 

;,     handling,      storing,     processing, 

.  and  exhibiting  goods,  and  for 

ing  them  to  world  markets  by  land, 

air.    Any  foreign  and  domestic  mer- 

unless  prohibited  by  law  or  classed 

to  the  public  Interest,  health, 

,  may  be  brought  into  a  zone  with- 

subject  to  the  customs  laws  of  the 

States  governing  the  entry  of  goods  or 

of  duty  thereon. 

zone    this    merchandise    may    be 

landled.  processed,  and  used  in  the 

of  various  products  and,  in  orig- 

or  otherwise,  may  be  shipped  from 

to  foreign   and  domestic  markets. 

is  subject  to  prevailing  import 

and  duties  if  sent  into  the  customs 

of  the  United  States,   but  not   If 

abroad. 

to  these  limitaticais.  the  only  mcr- 
perraitted    to   enter   U.S.    customs 
from  a  foreign-trade  zone  is  mer- 
which  could  otherwise  be  imported 
In  either  case  it  would  be  sub- 
he  payment  of  customs  duties.     This 
msiintenance  of  safeguards  without 
ng  domestic  industry  to  unwarranted 
ons  which  would  provide  production 
arketing    advantages    to     producers 
abroad. 

business  and  economic  plus  factors 
ed    from    features    of    the    foreign- 
concept  which  permit: 
free   and  quota-free  maniif.\ctur- 
jxport  using  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
nts. 
Ertploymcnt  of  labor,  machinery,  tech- 
and  management  In  the  United  States 
sites  outside  of  U.S.  customs  terrl- 


al  road. 
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Mfnufacturing    In    the    United    States 
need  to  outlay  working  capital  for 


payment  of  customs  duties  unless  and  until 
output  enters  U.S.  customs  territory  for  con- 
sumption. In  effect,  even  certain  "imports" 
could  be  "Made  in  the  UJS.A." 

4.  Determination  of  customs  duties  on 
zone-produced  goods  entering  U.S.  customs 
territory  based  upon  duty  rates  applicable 
to  foreign  componente,  rather  than  duty 
rates  applicable  to  the  overall  product. 

5.  Access  to  quota-restricted  production 
components  imder  the  same  competitive  con- 
ditions available  to  producers  located  abroad. 

6.  Capital  inY?';tmcnt  opportunities  in  the 
United  States  as  an  aUerr-.iivc  to  similar 
investments  abroad. 

7.  U.S.  products.  compt;.!r.ily  produced 
and  competitively  priced  lor  worUl  nuirkets. 

8.  Economic  iilUization  ol  v.iui.'^ftl  ciomes- 
tic  production  capacity. 

Foreign-trade  zones  have  been  in  rontniu- 
ous  operation  since  1937  when  the  fir^it  zone 
was  established  in  New  York  City.  Develop- 
ment of  additional  zones  wa-^  .';low.  due  to  the 
interruption  of  commerce  occasioned  by 
World  War  II  and  a  limiting  feature  of  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act  which  prohibited 
manufacturing  in  zones.  Ar.  amcr.ciment  in 
1950  enlarged  the  fer.tures  ol  the  act.  in<  lud- 
ing  provisions  for  manufaoruniit:. 

In  addition  to  six  zone-  currer.tly  estab- 
lished in  New  York.  New  Cries n.s.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Toledo,  and  Mayaguez.  PJl  . 
subzones  for  manufacturing  are  operated 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  at  Penuelas, 
P.R.  A  new  general-purpose  zone  is  sched- 
uled to  open  early  next  year  as  part  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii's  economic  development 
program. 

The  San  Francisco  sui;.  o:,e.  opened  in 
1963.  houses  women's  apparel  production  fa- 
cilities operated  by  Lilli  .'inn  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Penuelas  siibzone.  opened  in 
May  1962.  contains  a  petrochemical  produc- 
tion plant  operated  by  Union  Carbide  Caribe. 
Inc.  The  latter  subzone  was  the  fir.st  zone 
site  established  solely  for  m,.nufacLuring. 

At  the  present  time  two  applications  for 
new  zone  sites  are  pending  before  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  Board.  One  application, 
from  the  port  of  New  Orleanp  proposes  estab- 
lishment of  a  subzone  at  Taft.  La.,  where 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  would  erect  and  operate 
petrochemical  production  facilities.  The 
second  application,  from  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Bay  County.  Mich.,  proposes 
establishment  of  a  foreign -trade  zone  and 
two  subzones  in  Bay  Covmty.  These  sub- 
zones  would  house  feedstock  storage  and 
petrochemical  facilities  operated  by  Dow 
Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich. 

The  current  moves  to  esuiblish  new  zone 
sites  for  petrochemical  production  facilities 
employing  foreign  feedstocks  have  precipi- 
tated considerable  controversy.  On  one 
hand,  zone  proponents  view  the  zone  ap- 
proach as  a  means  of  providing  domestic 
chemical  producers  sorely  needed  access  to 
competitively  priced  feedstocks  from  abroad, 
thereby  reducing  present  Inequities  which 
limit  their  procurement  to  the  higher  priced 
domestic  feedstocks.  They  point  to  the  zone 
approach  as  an  effective  alternative  to  re- 
locating abroad  and  one  way  to  reduce  an 
Increasing  flow  to  the  United  States  of  petro- 
chemicals produced  abroad. 

Zone  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  object 
to  the  zone  approach  as  a  "loophole"  which, 
if  used,  extensively,  would  subvert  the  objec- 
tives of  the  oil  Import  control  program 
which  they  feel  must  be  maintained  In  the 
national  interest. 

These  and  related  questions  are  being  stu- 
died by  industry  and  by  various  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  this  commodity  area 
and  will  probably  be  considered  In  futxu-e 
developments  affecting  petroleum  import 
policies.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the  foreign- 
trade  zone  Idea  has  and  will  continue  to 
sharpen  Government  and  Industry  focus  on 
vital  national  Issues  with  respect  to  petro- 
leum imports  and  petrochenilcal  production. 


The  Hour  Grows  Late 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Deseret  News  of  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965: 

Whither  America?  The  Hour  Grows  Late 
Next  to  his  family,  his  job,  and  his  reli- 
gion, one  of  the  biggest  Influences  on  the 
life  of  the  average  American  is  that  ol  gov- 
ernment. 

Awake  or  asleep,  at  work  or  at  play  gov- 
ernment  touches  Just  about  everything  we 
do.  The  food  we  eat  is  regulated  by  pure 
food  and  drug  laws.  The  air  we  breathe 
is  subject  to  antipollution  control  laws.  The 
clothes  we  wear  are  taxed.  The  place 
where  we  work  is  governed  by  minimum 
wage,  social  security,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  The  mattress  we  sleep  on 
bears  a  tag  attesting  that  its  manufacture 
was  subject  to  government  regulation.s. 

As  the  population  Increases,  the  roic  the 
government  plays  in  our  lives  is  bound  to 
increase.  Mor«  people  need  more  govern- 
ment workers  to  serve  them.  As  people  live 
in  closer  proximity  to  each  other,  the  diin;:er 
of  a  man's  infringing  on  his  neighbor's  rij:hts 
increase;  hence,  more  laws  result. 

The  trouble  is  that  government  also  can 
Infringe  on  our  rights,  that  it  can  grow  f a.'^ter 
than  conditions  warrant,  and  that  in  solving 
some  problems  its  solutions  create  even  worse 
problems. 

For  example: 

From  1954  to  1964  the  U.S.  population  in- 
creased 18  percent — but  the  number  of 
Americans  on  relief  increased  42  percent. 
This  despite  record  prosperity. 

In  13  years  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  Increased  its 
spending  more  than  300  percent,  more  than 
doubled  Its  personnel  force,  and  aimubt 
quadrupled  its  payroll  costs. 

During  the  past  decade.  Federal  aid  piiv- 
ments  to  State  and  local  governments  have 
more  than  tripled.  With  Federal  aid.  of 
course,  goes  Federal  control. 

The  tax  burden  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  the  average  citizen  must  work  more 
than  3  months  of  each  year  to  support  the 
government  before  beginning  to  earn  mor.ry 
to  spend  as  he  wishes. 

Over  the  years,  most  experts  agree,  tlie 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  become  progressively  stronger  at  the 
expense  of  the  legislative  branch,  weakening 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  that  helps 
safeguard  our  Individual  liberties. 

One  of  every  five  dollars  spent  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  every  eight  jobs 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government,  making 
us  highly  dependent  on  a  single  source  for 
our  income. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  a  nation  has  been 
traced  by  one  scholar  through  the  following 
steps: 

Prom  bondage  to  spiritual  faith. 

Prom  spiritual  faith  to  courage. 

From  courage  to  liberty. 

From  liberty  to  abundance. 

From  abundance  to  selfishness. 

From  selfishness  to  complacency.  . 

Prom  complacency  to  apathy. 

From  apathy  to  dependency. 

Prom  dependency  back  again  Intq-  bond- 
age. 

In  this  country,  the  hour  is  late.      ^ 

We  have  precious  little  time  in  which  to 
replot  our  course.      For  when  government 


starts  stunting  the  growth  of  the  human 
spirit  instead  of  fostering  qualities  like 
initiative  and  self-reliance,  the  time  may  not 
be  far  off  when  challenges  start  mastering  us 
instead  of  the  other  way  around. 


Northeast  Power  Failure  Causes  Delay  in 
Clearing  of  Checks,  Temporarily  Reliev- 
ing Tight  Money  Situation  in  New 
York— Wall  Street  Journal  Quotes  Fin- 
ancier That  "The  Good  Lord  Has 
Reversed  the  Federal  Reserve's  Mone- 
tary Policy" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  alerting  America  to  weaknesses  In 
our  communications  and  power  trans- 
mission systems,  the  ,recent  Northeast 
power  failure  has  had  other  Interesting 
side  effects,  particularly  on  the  financial 
and  securities  market. 

For  many  months  now,  I  have  stood 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  denouncing  the 
dangerous  and  unjustified  high  Interest, 
tight-money  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  I  have  repeatedly  empha- 
sized the  Federal  Reserve's  illegal,  but 
nonetheless  effective  independence  from 
the  rest  of  the  Government  in  di- 
recting our  vital  monetary  affairs.  We 
in  Congress  have  failed  to  act,  thus  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Reserve's  chronic 
tight-money  bias  to  cause  recession  after 
recession. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  carries  in 
some  detail  the  effects  of  the  power  fail- 
ure on  banking  and  money  market  ac- 
tivities in  Wall  Street.  I  particularly 
draw  attention  to  the  delay  in  check  col- 
lections caused  by  the  power  failure 
which  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  add- 
ing to  bank  reserves  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  refused  to  do  in  doggedly 
pursuing  its  tight -money  course.  The 
result  of  this  delay  was  welcome 
relief  from  the  Fed-sponsored  credit 
starvation. 

So  what  we  in  Congress  have  failed  to 
do  was,  nevertheless,  accomplished  by  an 
act  of  God,  if  only  for  a  day. 

The  relevant  portion  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  follows,  including  a 
quoted  statement  by  a  Wall  Street 
specialist  that  "The  good  Lord  has  re- 
versed the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary 
policy": 

The  district  Federal  Reserve  bank  In  New 
York  similarly  gave  some  relief  to  member 
commercial  banks  whose  normal  accounting 
operations  were  stalled  by  tlie  power  break- 
down. The  Reserve  bank  announced  that  ia- 
stitiuions  that  failed  to  meet  reserve  require- 
ments by  the  close  of  the  statement  week, 
which  ended  yesterday,  wouldn't  have  to  pay 
penalty  interest  rates  usually  assessed  for 
such  deficiencies.  The  Boston  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  was  siriiilarly  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Washington  to 
grant  such  a  waiver. 


At  the  end  of  each  statement  week,  larger 
member  banks  have  to  have  on  deposit  at 
Federal  Reserve  banks  enough  cash  to  cover, 
on  a  daily  average  basis,  at  least  16 Vi  Per- 
cent of  their  customers'  checking  deposits 
and  4  pef6ent  of  savings-type  deposits;  with- 
out the  w^ver,  banks  falling  short  of  their 
daily-averagfc  reserve  requirement  would 
have  to  pay 'a  penalty  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6  percent,  2  percentage  points  above  the  "dis- 
count rate."  currently  4  percent. 

The  New  York  Federal  Reserve  bank,  which 
operates  a  large-scale  check-clearing  opera- 
tion, planned,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial 
banks,  to  have  a  sizable  crew  in  today  to 
catch  up  with  its  check-processing  backlog. 
The  delay  in  check  clearance.  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  noted,  was  almost  sure  to  dis- 
tort the  Svstem's  weekly  statistics.  The  fig- 
ures, especially  on  the  reserve  positions  of 
banks,  are  watched  closely  by  economists  and 
businessmen  as  an  indication  of  any  change 
in  monetary  policy.  A  sharp  increase  in  the 
"float"  of  checks  in  the  process  of  collection 
would  add  to  the  banks'  reserves,  unless  off- 
set by  other  factors,  because  they  automati- 
cally receive  Federal  Reserve  credit  for  the 
amount  of  those  checks. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  in  carrying  out  its 
function  of  regulating  the  supply  of  credit  in 
the  banking  system,  in  recent  months  has 
sought  to  keep  a  moderately  tight  rein  on  the 
availability  of  such  credit.  The  expansionary 
Influence  of  the  rise  in  "float"  resulting  from 
the  developments  of  the  past  2  days  could 
counter  that  tighter  tendency,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

This  prompted  a  money-market  specialist 
to  observe:  "The  good  Lord  has  reversed  the 
Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy." 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  foreign  aid  policies  of  the  United 
States  have  been  under  fire  since  their 
very  conception.  It  is  indeed  imfor- 
tunate  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
critics  are  totally  unaware  of  some  of 
the  more  basic  facts  concerning  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  example,  most  people  do  not  real- 
ize that  most  of  our  aid  dollars  are  spent 
in  the  United  States.  Over  85  pfercent  of 
all  foreign  aid  appropriations  are  spent 
in  this  coimtry.  It  is  our  policy  to  send 
American  goods  and  services  overseas 
rather  than  dollars. 

The  current  foreign  aid  bill  amounts 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  today.  Compare  this  with 
the  2  percent  we  were  spending  on  aid 
in  1949  at  the  peak  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  major  objective  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  to  bolster  the  ultimate  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  to  help 
others  so  that  they  can  help  themselves. 
As  a  measure  of  its  success,  foreign  aid 
has  ended  in  26  countries,  all  of  which 
are  now  economically  stable  and  self- 
supporting  nations. 

The  Carroll  Daily  Times  Herald  re- 
cently printed  an  article  which  pointed 
out  the  great  success  achieved  in  Austria 
through  our  foreign  aid  program,     I 


would  like  to  offer  this  article  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows: 

Austria:  Booming  Example  of  Efficacy  of 
Foreign   Aid 
(By  Bruce  Biossat) 
Graz,    Austria. — The    Austrian    Industrial 
landscape  in  many  places  sprouts  the  marks 
of  strong  postwar  American  Influence.     Otir 
help  saved  basic  enterprises  from  near  dis- 
aster. 

In  the  United  States,  the  confirmed  anti- 
foreign-aid  contingent  manages  regularly  to 
suggest  that  American  assistance — no  matter 
how  labeled  and  where  directed — has  been 
virtually  a  total  waste  from  its  Marshall  plan 
beginnings  in  1948. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  cross  misrepresenta- 
tion, since  our  first  sweeping  air  efforts  res- 
cued almost  the  whole  of  Western  Europe 
from  the  brink.  Austria  is  a  stunning  ex- 
hibit. 

Many  miles  northwest  of  here  heavy 
trucks  groan  up  the  terraced  slopes  of  Atis- 
tria's  famous  Erzberg,  a  mountain  of  Iron 
supplying  Its  steel  industry.  "The  trucks  are 
a  Marshall  plan  contribution,"  says  a  mining 
company  official. 

The  big  steel  mill  at  Donawitz  off  to  the 
southeast  was  one  of  the  first  enterprises  in 
Austria  to  get  such  aid.  The  new  equipment 
was  vital  in  restoring  a  plant  stripped  of 
10.000  tons  of  machinery  by  the  rapacious 
Russians. 

In  a  village  much  closer  to  Graz,  the  same 
story  is  heard  at  the  huge  Elin-Union  Co., 
makers  of  generators,  transformers,  electrical 
motors  of  many  kinds.  The  Soviets  carted 
off  180  truckloads  of  machinery  and  tools. 
Our  aid  in  tools  and  other  materials  set  the 
now  thriving  industry  off  on  Its  recovery 
course. 

The  Steyr-Daimler-Puch  Co.  here,  sup- 
pliers of  half  the  bicycles  sold  by  America's 
leading  mail-order  house,  lost  3.000  machines 
to  the  Rtissians  after  the  war.  Allied  bomb- 
ers already  had  wiped  out  half  the  plant. 
Once  again,  U.S.  assistance  provided  crucial 
machines  needed  for  rebuilding. 

At  war's  end  in  1945,  Austria's  bombed  and 
ravaged  industry  was  down  to  one-third  of 
prewar  levels.  Twelve  years  later,  thanks 
largely  to  U.S.  help  but  also  to  some  British 
effort,  the  once  enemy  land  was  producing 
at  two  and  a  half  times  the  prewar  1937  rate. 
When  the  Marshall  plan  ended  10  years 
ago,  America  had  poured  in  almost  tl  billion 
in  aid.  Austria,  landlocked  and  ribbed  with 
mountains,  was  embarked  on  a  hard 
struggle — thus  far  Just  partly  re.warded — to 
find  a  place  for  its  7  million  pe<)ple  in  the 
world's  industrial  sun. 

Like  the  Dutch,  the  Austrians  are  warmly, 
convincing  in  their  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion for  this  hei;». 

But,  from  the  purely  selfish  viewpoint,  we 
Americans  have  more  than  Austria's  grati- 
tude to  show  for  our  efforts.  Much  of  the 
aid  money  was  spent  with  U.S.  suppliers. 

Wandering  through  a  steel  mill,  an  elec- 
tric motor  plant,  an  automobile-motorcycle- 
bicycle  factory,  a  gunmaker's  shop,  you  see 
on  machines  of  all  sizes  the  nameplates  of 
familiar  American  manufacturers  and  their 
cities:  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Snn 
Francisco,  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 

At  Vienna's  International  trade  fair,  some 
2.200  Austrian  machinery  makers  now  exhibit 
their  wares.  Yet  the  Austrians  go  on  buy- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  U.S.  equipment. 
Last  year  their  total  Imports  from  America 
came  to  $100  million. 

These  obvious,  direct  rewards  are  not. 
however,  the  best  ones. 

The  real  satisfaction  has  to  be  that  we  had 
an  important  part,  sharply  visible  to  anyone 
who  wlU  come  and  take  a  look,  in  putting  a 
free,  spirited  nation  back  on  its  feet.  That 
Is  Just  about  as  far  from  "pouring  money 
down  a  ra thole"  as  you  can  get. 
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Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
with  my  practice  of  past  years, 
at  this  time  an  assessment  of  the 
of  the  89th  Congress,  includ- 
accounting  of  my  own  steward- 
as  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
District  of  New  Hampshire. 
Congress,  now  at  its  half-way 
has  been  called  variously  the 
in  history  and  a  mere  rubber 
on  the  road  to  socialism.  I  do 
s^ibscribe  fully  to  either  statement. 
good  laws  were  passed,  a  few  bad 
were  defeated,  and  a  large  number 
isures  were  enacted  which  will  re- 
quire skillful  administration  and  may 
requl  -e  revisions  by  Congress. 

Th  J  Congress  appropriated  more 
mone  y  than  any  other  in  peacetime  his- 
tory--more  than  $119  billion.  The  na- 
tiona  debt  increased  sharply  and  $11.5 
billlo  1  of  the  appropriations  was  to  pay 
the  y5arly  interest  on  these  obligations. 

HANT    CHmC.\L    PROBLEMS    IGNORED 

In  spite  of  these  enormous  activities 
and  ippropriations  Congress  failed  to 
deal  1  irith  numerous  critical  areas  such  as 
crime ,  inflation,  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing, 1  ax  refunds  to  the  States,  congres- 
siona  reform,  foreign  aid  reform,  labor 
law  I  sform,  modernization  of  the  social 
secur  ty  system,  reform  of  agricultural 
progijams  and,  of  course,  balancing  the 


budg'  it 

Ne'  V  directions,  however,  were  taken 
In  su:h  major  fields  as  medical  care  to 
the  J€ed,  voting  rights,  aid  to  educa- 
tion, special  Federal  assistance  to  par- 
tlculsr  disadvantaged  areas.  Immigra- 
tion, ilr  and  water  pollution,  public  mass 
trans  jortatlon,  Presidential  succession, 
hlghT  ray  development,  public  health,  the 
coinajge  and  taxes. 

GREAT    SOCIETY    TIDAL    WAVE 

A  idal  wave  of  Great  Society  legis- 
lation swept  over  the  Congress  and  the 
Effective  discussion  and  rea- 
crlticism  were  well  nigh  obliter- 
The  minority  party,  overwhelmed 
than  2  to  1  by  the  majority  party, 
do  little  to  stem  the  flow  or  gain 
consideration  for  Its  views.  Denied  a 
s  lare  of  professional  staff  and  labor- 
a  falnst  such  heavy  odds,  the  mlnor- 
Pfrty  did  well  to  create  as  many  pro- 
and  offer  as  many  alternatives  it 
Time  and  again — on  the  Appa- 
lachian bill,  on  voting  rights,  on  medi- 
on  education,  on  tax  reform,  on 
highiray  beautification,  and  others — the 
mino  Ity  was  shouted  down  and  shunted 
aside  In  some  Instances,  without  ever 
being  given  an  opportunity  even  to  ex- 
plain Its  proposals.  The  decision  had 
been  made;  our  opponents  were  not  In- 
teres  «d  in  dissent. ' 
Th  s    mass    production    of    complex. 


poorly  drafted.  Presidential  "must"  bills 
has  resulted  in  programs  that  will  take  a 
long  time  to  assess.  Even  some  of  the 
top  leaders  of  the  majority  have  called 
for  a  "go  slow"  second  session  of  Con- 
gress next  year  to  give  Congress  time  to 
plug  the  loopholes  and  tighten  the  pro- 
grams established  so  hastily. 

"come,  let  us  reason   together" 

This  Congress  bowed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  executive  branch  to  a  degree  perhaps 
unequaled  in  American  history.  The 
traditional  balance,  decreed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  seemed  su.spended  in 
tribute  to  a  very  powerful  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  White  Hou.se  excited  unprece- 
dented pressure  upor.  the  Consre.ss. 
cloaking  its  action  under  the  name  of 
reason  and  consensus  The  President, 
himself,  frequently  referred  to  his  favor- 
ite Biblical  text:  "Come  now.  and  let  us 
reason  together,"  as  authority  for  his 
methods.  The  citation  is  Isaiah,  chapter 
1,  verse  18.  The  session  had  operated 
only  a  month  under  Johnsonian  tech- 
niques when  I  felt  constrained  to  point 
out  in  the  House  the  two  verses  of  Isaiah 
which  follow  and  which  describe  what 
was  actually  happcnini:.  The  19th  and 
20th  verses  read: 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obidipnt.  yc  shall  eat 
the  good  Of  the  land:  But  If  ye  refuse  and 
rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

NEW  MINORITIES? 

During  my  tenure  in  Wa-shington,  in 
particular  during  this  .session.  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  accelerating  transfer 
of  power  to  large  special -interest  blocs 
^d  by  the  accompanying  trend  to  con- 
centrate decisionmaking  in  Washington. 
Big  business,  big  labor,  big  politics,  big 
corporate  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  big 
government  itself,  exercise  a  dispropor- 
tionate power.  Small  farmers,  small 
businessmen,  small  communities  and  the 
millions  of  individual  and  unorganized 
citizens  throughout  the  country  who  are 
not  inunediately  part  of  a  special  interest 
still  have  rights  but  are  increasingly  less 
able  to  exercise  them. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  on  the 
American  scene.  Throughout  our  history 
we  have  seen  groupings  of  excessive 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  another 
combination  of  interests.  It  is,  however, 
rising  again  in  a  new  form  and  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  with  vigilance.  The 
small  farmer,  businessman  and  the  small 
communities  and  States  must  be  pro- 
tected if  our  country  is  to  continue  to 
foster  individual  initiative  and  enterprise, 
which  are  still  the  mainsprings  of  our 
Nation's  greatness.  Under  present  con- 
ditions they  are  rapidly  becoming  the  new 
minorities. 

KEEPING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

In  the  following  paragraphs.  I  shall  set 
forth  the  major  issues  on  ah\ch  votes 
were  recorded  and  state  mjrposition  on 
them.  I  want  this  record  crystal  clear. 
In  my  last  campaign  I  was  dismayed  by 
the  misrepresentation  of  my  voting 
record.  I  was  accused  of  voting  against 
bills  which  I  voted  for  .  One  glMnng  ex- 
ample was  the  charge  that  I  oppo.sed  the 


higher  education  bill  when,  in  fact,  i 
voted  for  it.  "Oils  charge  was  based  on 
the  ground  that  I  had  voted  for  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  amend  it.  The  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions — really  a  vote 
to  amend — for  which  I  voted  in  this  in- 
stance would  have  added  a  nondiscrimi- 
nation clause  to  the  higher  education 
bill.  This  was  before  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  it  would  have  helped  greatly  to  coun- 
teract racial  discrimination  in  a  most  im- 
portant area.  Most  Republicaius  and 
many  Democrats  voted  for  it.  Yet.  my 
vote  for  this  motion  to  recommit  was 
taken  up  and  presented  to  the  people  of 
my  district  as  a  vote  against  the  educa- 
tion bill.  This  sort  of  distortion  leaves  a 
bitter  memory  and  I  am  determined  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  will  not 
hapf>en  again. 

MINOHITT  AND  SXTPPLEMENTAL  Vll  WS 

An  Important  function  of  the  minor- 
ity party  is  to  criticize  the  majority's 
programs  and  to  offer  counterproposals 
where  indicated.  Republicans,  being  In 
the  minority,  presented  their  positions  in 
minority  and  supplemental  views  filed 
with  many  of  the  committee  reports  on 
major  legislation.  The  views  of  the  mi- 
nority thus  became  part  of  the  official 
record  of  legislation,  help  determine  the 
party's  record  and,  very  often,  foim  the 
basis  for  future  legislation.  In  the  re- 
search and  scholarship  which  goes  into 
each  of  these.  It  Is  Important  for  the 
minority  to  have  adequate  professional 
staff.  Even  If  Members  of  Congrer„v  were 
all  scientists,  engineers,  economists,  law- 
yers, educators,  and  military  experts,  the 
demands  on  their  time  would  never 
permit  them  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
meticulous  problngs  and  Investigations 
required  In  drafting  valid  proposals. 
Adequate  professional  staffing  Is  es.sen- 
tial  to  the  formulation  of  somid  laws. 

Following  Is  my  record  on  the  major 
Issues  In  the  89th  Congress  to  date,  not 
necessarily  in  order  of  Importance. 

In  a  year  which  further  tested  this 
coim try's  resolve  to  defend  freedom.  I 
supported  the  President's  foreign  policy 
moves,  particularly  his  efforts  to  stem 
the  Communist  conquest  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  break  the  attempted  Com- 
munist coup  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. I  reserve  the  right  to  criticize  the 
administration,  however,  when  I  believe 
it  is  making  mistakes.  I  believe  that 
had  we  made  our  determination  to  re- 
sist aggression  clearer  at  the  beginning 
we  might  have  averted  much  of  our 
present  difficulties  both  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  In  southeast  Asia. 

DETENSE 

In  line  with  our  foreign  policy,  which 
requires  us  to  maintain  a  constant  state 
of  powerful  readiness  to  meet  any  niili-/ 
tary  challenge,  I  voted  for  the  President  V 
defen.se  requests. 

FOREIGN    AID 

I  continued  my  support  for  the  foreign 
aid  program,  while  voting  for  cuts  in  the 
program  and  urging  far  tighter  admin- 
istration of  it.  I  voted  to  eliminate 
Egypt  and  Indonesia  from  the  program 
and  joined  those  who  believe  that  the 
military  and  economic  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  separated. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

I  voted  for  the  administration's  vot- 
ing ri&hts  bill  after  first  supporting  a  Re- 
DubUcan  bill  that  was  broader  in  appli- 
cation I  voted  against  the  dismissal  of 
the  challenge  brought  against  Repre- 
sentatives elected  from  Mississippi.  This 
matter  should  have  been  heard  in  public 
hearings.  While  defending  every  citi- 
zen's right  to  protest  injustice,  I  strong- 
ly deplore  taking  to  the  streets  In  de- 
structive riots. 

FISCAL  POLICY 


I  voted  for  repeal  of  the  wartime  excise 
taxes  but  fought  for  reductions  In  Fed- 
eral spending.  Prosperity  based  on  def- 
icit spending  and  taxcuts  is  temporary. 
When  inflation,  which  is  underway  again, 
waters  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
prices  rise,  pay  raises  and  increased  Gov- 
ernment benefits  are  eaten  away.  In  an 
effort  to  impose  a  measure  of  discipline 
on  Federal  spending,  I  voted  against  rais- 
ing the  national  debt  hmit  to  $328  bil- 
lion. 

EDUCATION 

I  voted  for  both  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  I  voted  against  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  at  this  time  because  the  subject 
needs  more  examination  by  the  Congress. 
I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  National 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  which  will  help 
restore  the  balance  between  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  are  so  heavily  endowed 
with  Federal  funds. 

I  also  authored  a  bill  by  which  par- 
ents of  college  students  would  receive 
income-tax  credits  to  ease  the  burden  of 
tuition  costs.  Another  bill  of  mine  pro- 
poses a  massive  Federal  program  to  ex- 
pand and  upgrade  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  network.  The 
electronic  media  are  superb  teaching 
tools  and  not  nearly  enough  has  been 
done  to  exploit  them. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

My  Committee  on  Public  Works  was 
deeply  involved  in  this  area.    Prom  the 
committee  this  year  came  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act,  and  the  Omnibus  Public  Works  Act. 
I  helped  draft  the  Republican  alternative 
to  the  Appalachian  bill,  the  National  Re- 
sources Development  Act,  which  would 
have  aided  every  eUgible  disadvantaged 
area  in  the  country.    I  voted  against  the 
Appalachian  bill  which  concentrates  spe- 
cial aid  on  an  11 -State  area  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  need  is  just  as  great,  northern 
New  Hampshire   among  them.    I  sup- 
ported the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act,  which  combined  the 
former  area  development  and  accelerated 
public  works  programs.    My  vote  for  the 
bill  came  after  I  was  able  to  get  the  bill 
amended  so  that  every  State  would  qual- 
ify for  at  least  one  project  and  so  that 
Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  to  set  up 
bu.sinesses  producing  goods  already   in 
oversupply.      I    opposed    the    Highway 
Beautification  Act,  nominally  written  in 
the  committee  but  in  fact  dictated  by  the 
White  House,  whose  aids  actually  sat  in 
closed  committee  sessions  to  direct  the 


writing  of  the  bill.    I  am  for  a  good  pro- 
gram but  this  bill  is  so  vaguely  written 
that  no  one  could  say  how  broad  Its  ef- 
fect will  be.    Its  loose  provisions  fall 
heaviest  on  the  small  businessman  and 
the  bill  has  rightly  been  called  a  lawyer's 
bill  because  of  the  costly  litigation  it  is 
certain  to  generate.    I  vigorously  op- 
posed the  LIncoUi-Dlckey  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  St.  John  River  in  northern 
Maine.     This  $300  million  affair  was  In- 
cluded in  the  Omnibus  Public  Works  Act 
and  represented  about  10  percent  of  the 
entire  bill.    This  project  is  really  part  of 
the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project 
that  has  been  rejected  time  and  again 
as  technically  unfeasible.    The  Lincoln- 
Dickey  project  would  build  an  old-fash- 
ioned faciUty  to  produce  electric  power 
that  will  be  dupUcated  by  the  private 
utilities  for  about  $71  milUon  over  the 
next  few  years.    This  costly  project  will 
consume  tax  money  while  the  private 
utilities  will  pay  taxes. 


FARM     LEGISLATtOM 


HOUSING 

I  voted  for  the  Housing  Act  but  op- 
posed the  proposal  to  subsidize  rent  pay- 
ments because  it  seemed  wrong  to  pro- 
vide tax  money  for  families  whose  in- 
comes could  be  as  high  as  $11,200  in 
some  places.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a 
program  for  the  needy.  I  voted  against 
creation  of  the  new  Cabinet  post  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  proposing 
Instead  the  creation  of  a  new  Office  of 
Urban  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

HEALTH 


I  voted  for  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  after  first  voting  for  the  Republican 
counterproposal,  which.  In  my  opinion, 
offered  a  much  better,  broader  range  of 
benefits  for  those  truly  in  need.  The 
chief  trouble  with  the  compulsory  pro- 
gram is  that  it  will  either  cost  too  much 
by  carrying  those  who  do  not  need  It.  or 
there  won't  be  enjgugh  money  to  provide 
proper  help  for  those  who  do.  The  need 
for  a  Federal  program  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, however.  The  medicare  bill 
also  carried  in  it  much-needed,  long 
overdue  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

In  other  health  legislation.  I  voted  for 
the  Drug  Control  Act.  programs  estab- 
lishing or  increasing  aid  to  community 
health  research  centers,  mental  health 
centers,  and  centers  to  conduct  research 
into  major  diseases.    I  voted  for  contin- 
^uing  the  Health  Professions  Assistance 
\ct  and  authored  a  successful  amend- 
ment by  which  doctors  and  dentists  will 
be  encouraged  to  locate  in  rural  areas 
lacking    proper   medical   care.     I    also 
sponsored  a  bill  to  provide  humane  treat- 
ment for  laboratory  animals  used  in  fed- 
erally financed  research.    It  gained  wide 
support   across  the  Nation  and  public 
hearings  were  held,  which,  hopefully,  will 
lead  to  a  good  law 

IMMIGRATION 

I  voted  for  the  Immigration  Act,  which 
ends  the  outmoded  national  origins 
quota  system,  and  will  make  it  easier  to 
reunite  separated  families  and  obtain 
those  persons  whose  skills  are  needed  In 
this  country. 


I  voted  against  the  massive  farm  bill 
which  continues  to  favor  the  big  cor- 
porate farmer  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
fanner.  It  also  continues  an  infamous 
wheat  program  which  amounts  to  a  bread 
tax.  I  voted  against  the  administration  s 
sugar  bill,  which  Is  loaded  with  unwar- 
ranted sweetmeats  for  special  interests. 
The  benefits  of  generous  subsidies  to  for- 
eign countries  line  the  pockets  of  the  big 
sugar  owners  and  dealers  and  do  not 
reach  the  people.  I  also  opposed  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  as  against 
consumer  interest. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK 

I  voted  against  repeal  of  section  14ib> 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act.  which 
would  have  invalidated  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  laws  in  19  States.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter properly  left  to  the  States  to  decide 
for  themselves  and,  in  any  event,  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  general  reform 
of  labqr  laws,  not  as  a  separate  Issue. 
If  the  right-to-work  opticm  is  destroyed. 
Congress  ought  to  take  steps  to  guaran- 
tee greater  democracy  in  unions. 

PRESIDENTIAL   CONTINUITT 

I  voted  for  the  Presidential  continuity 
resolution,  now  awaiting  approval  by  the 
States  to  become  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  fills  a  serious  governmental  gap 
by  providing  for  the  Vice  President  to 
take  over  If  the  President  Is  unable  to 
carry  out  his  duties.  It  also  provides  for 
filling  a  vacancy  In  the  Vice  Presidency.  • 
Another  bill  I  supported  makes  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President  a  Federal 
crime. 

HOUSE  RULES  .j 

I  opposed  the  changes  in  the  rules  of 
the  House  by  which  nearly  total  control 
over  the  flow  of  legislation  Is  concen- 
trated In  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  With  these  changes,  the 
House  reverted  almost  to  the  days  of 
Speaker  Cannon  who  ruled  with  such  an 
Iron  hand  that  his  grip  had  to  be  broken 
with  rules  changes  voted  in  1912.  Mem- 
ories are  short. 

MILrrART   CrVILLAN   PAT 

I  supported  pay  raises  for  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  The 
civilian  pay  increase  won  my  support 
only  after  another  increase  In  Congress- 
men's salaries,  provided  In  the  original 
bill,  was  taken  out,  along  with  raises  for 
certain  other  high  Government  officials. 
These  were  adequately  taken  care  of  by 
the  last  Congress. 

WAR   ON  POVERTT 


I  opposed  continuing  the  present 
course  of  this  program  which  has  be- 
come so  Involved  with  politics  as  to  ne- 
gate much  of  its  value.  The  whole  pro- 
gram should  be  revamped. 

VETERANS 

I  supported  measures  to  Increase  com- 
pensation to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  their  dependents, 
and  which  Increased  assistance  for  dis- 
abled veterans  receiving  vocational  re- 
habilitation training.  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  provide  a  GI  bill  of  rights 
for  combat  veterans  of  the  cold  war.  I 
joined  the  vigorous,  successful  protests 
against  Veterans'  Administration  plan« 
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the  main  fvmctions  of  its  offices 
and  White  River  junction 


CANADIAN  AT7TO  AGKZEMENT 


badly 

COMMITTEE     APPOINTMENrS 

At  t  le  end  of  the  session,  I  was  desig- 
nated ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  nei  rly  created  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Wcrks  which  will  act  as  watchdog 
over  Pi  deral  programs  to  assist  develop- 
ment >f  disadvantaged  areas.  These 
consist  of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  pDgrams  and  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program.  In  Janu- 
ary, I  geas  named  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publics n  Task  Force  on  Congressional 
Reforr  i  and  Minority  Staffing.  The  task 
force  >articipated  in  and  closely  fol- 
lowed Jie  public  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Jo  nt  Committee  on  Congressional 
Reform,  and  engaged  extensively  in  re- 
search and  preparation  of  proposals  that 
will  be  advanced  for  public  anf*  gres- 
sional  <  ;onsideration  next  year. 
Duripg  this  busy  year,  I  attempted  to 
constituents  informed  through 
newspaper  columns  and  radio 
television  reports.  All  postal  pa- 
the  district  received  a  question- 
as    well    as    the    results,    which 

my  own  answers. 

ted  as  many  communities  in  my 

as  time  allowed  and  welcomed 

New   Hampshire   visitors   to 

My  district  office  remains 

roimd  in  Concord  to  receive 


Hawa  i's  New  Ram  Hailed  as  the  Best 


EpTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAO 

IN  TitE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

14ATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Intoxicating  charm  of  our  "valley  island" 


of  Maul  in  the  Hawaiian  archipelago  Is 
world  famous.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Maui  should  be  the  birthplace  of 
what  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  president 
of  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &.Sons.  calls  the 
best  rum  made  smywhefre.  The  nma, 
whicfi  is  already  being  used  in  Calvert's 
popular  "bottled  daiquiri"  and  Mai  Tai, 
a  local  rum  drink,  was  officially  intro- 
duced in  Hawaii  as  the  "Leilanl  Ha- 
waiian Rum"  by  Mr.  Bronfman  and  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Murphy,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Calvert  Distillers  Co. 

Started  as  an  idea  by  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.  in  1962,  the  rum 
which  is  made  with  cane  molasses  at  the 
Seagram  distillery  in  Puunene,  is  being 
acclaimed  as  the  best  rum  Seagram  &  Co. 
makes  anywhere.  In  a  recent  interview 
witli  Mr.  Shurei  Hirozawa,  business  and 
labor  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin, Mr.  Bronfman  said,  "It  is  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  on  Maul  that 
gives  the  molasses  the  ingredients  that 
make  good  rum."  The  light  golden  rum 
not  only  has  a  distinctive  flavor  but  is 
sweeter  and  has  a  good  aroma. 

Seagram  has  made  plans  to  double  the 
capacity  of  their  distillery  in  Puunene 
as  the  aromatic  island  rum  is  expected 
to  become  a  national  and  international 
favorite  when  it  is  introduced  to  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  the  world. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Mr.  Hirozawa's  article 
on  Seagram's  "Leilani  Hawaiian  rum" 
which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  September  30.  1965: 
DiSTiLLEB  Delighted— Hawahs  Ne:w  Rum 
Hailed  As  the  Best 
(By  Shurei  Hirozawa) 

The  makers  of  Hawaii's  first  commercial 
rum  are  so  pleased  with  their  product  that 
they  are  sure  it  will  become  a  national  and 
International  favorite. 

They  are  so  keen  about  it  that  plans  are 
already  underway  to  double  the  capacity  of 
the  distillery  on  Maui. 

"We  were  delighted  to  discover  that  the 
rum  Is  the  best  we  make  anywhere,"  Edgar 
M.  Bronfman,  president  of  Joseph  E.  Sea- 
gram &  Sons,  said  in  an  interview  yesterday. 
Seagram  makes  rum  in  six  countries. 

Bronfman,  a  youthful  37,  and  Arthur  P. 
Murphy,  executive  vice  president  of  Calvert 
Distillers  Co.,  Seagram's  marketing  sub- 
sidiary, are  here  to  officially  introduce  the 
rum — to  be  known  as  Leilanl  Hawaiian 
Rum — at  sunset  festivities  today  at  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel. 

Calvert  will  market  the  rum,  with  dis- 
tribution in  Hawaii  to  be  handled  by  Mc- 
Kesson &  Robblns.  Local  sales  will  start 
Immediately. 

IDEA    CAME   FROM    ISLAND    FIRM 

Bronfman  said  the  Idea  of  a  Hawaiian 
rum  came  from  Hawaiian  Commercial  & 
Sugar  Co.,  which  needed  a  market  for  its 
large  production  of  molasses. 

C.  C.  Cadagan,  president  of  Alexander  & 
Baldwin  which  owns  Hawaiian  Commercial, 
approached  the  Seagram  firm  through  a  San 
Francisco  banker  to  see  if  the  venerable  dis- 
tiller was  interested. 

"That  was  3 '/a  or  4  years  ago,'-  Bronfman 
said,  "and  we  expressed  some  interest. 

"We  took  some  cane  molasses  from  Maul 
to  our  laboratory  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
our  chemists  took  it  from  there." 

Meanwhile,  Bronfman  came  to  Honolulu 
in  May  1962,  and  dlscuseed  the  offer  with 
Cadagan  at  lunch. 

The  raw  rum  produced  in  the  Louisville 
laboratory  looked  good  enough,  he  said,  to 
make  Seagram  decide  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program. 


And  Hawaiian  Commercial  made  such  a 
fine  offer  that  this  was  another  attraction  to 
Puunene,  Maui,  he  said.  Seagram  leased  the 
land  and  built  the  distillery. 

Now  after  3  years  of  aging,  the  rum  is  the 
best,  Bronfman  said.  And  Seagram  makes 
rum  in  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico,  Can- 
ada, Venezuela,  and  Argentina. 

"It's  the  soU  and  climatic  conditions  on 
Maul  that  give  the  molasses  the  ingredients 
that  make  good  rum,"  he  said.  "As  far  as 
we  know,  no  one  knew  previously  that 
Hawaiian  molasses  made  such  a  good  rum." 
there's  a  shortage  already 

Bronfman  said  Calvert  has  been  using 
Hawaiian  rum  in  its  bottled  daiquiri,  which 
has  become  one  of  Calvert's  most  popular 
products. 

This  Is  causing  a  shortage  and  Bronfman 
said  plans  are  being  made  to  double  the 
320.000  cases  a  year  capacity  at  Puunene. 
Construction  may  begin  In  3  months,  he  said. 

The  rum  made  on  Maul  is  of  a  natural, 
light  golden  hue,  and  has  a  good  aroma,  it 
Is  sweeter  and  has  a  character  all  its  own, 
the  executives  said. 

In  comparison,  Puerto  Rlcan  rum  has  al- 
most  no  flavor,  they  said. 

The  world  rum  market  has  been  growing 
from  6  to  7  percent  annually  but  the  U.S. 
market  growth  has  been  less  than  that, 
absorbing  2.5  million  cases  annually. 

Seagram's  general  wine  and  spirits  sub- 
sidiary has  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
and  50  percent  of  the  world  market.  It  has 
a  smaller  share  of  the  U.S.  market  because 
it  entered  it  only  10  years  ago. 

"We  feel  our  Hawaiian  rum  can  take  a  good 
part  of  the  U.S.  market,"  Bronfman  said. 

After  its  introduction  In  Florida  in  Jan- 
uary, California  in  March,  New  York  in  April 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  after  that,  dis- 
tribution will  begin  In  Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Europe. 

The  island  market  has  been  expanding 
faster  than  the  national  market,  mainly  Ije- 
cause  of  tourists  and  the  Mai  Tai,  a  rum 
drlnlj.  Annual  sales  of  7,500  cases  Is  three 
times  what  it  was  5  years  ago. 

The  name  Leilanl  was  chosen  because 
Bronfman  said  that  Is  the  only  Hawaiian 
song  he  knew  and  It  made  him  happy  every 
time  he  heard  It. 


Alfred  Hayes,  of  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  Undermines  Administration 
Efforts  for  International  Monetary  Re- 
form 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional monetary  problems  are  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  these  days.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  probably  the 
most  important  of  which  are  free  world 
security  as  well  as  our  own  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Very  recently,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  went  abroad  to  represent  our 
best  Interests  in  solving  the  shortage  in 
international  liquidity.  The  time  has 
come  for  action,  and  this  is  an  area  In 
which  the  administration,  under  the 
President's  leadership,  is  working  ably 
and  hard.  An  Increase  in  international 
reserves  is  necessary  to  insure  growth  in 
world  trade  which  is  very  profitable  to 


America,  and  it  is  time  some  hard  work 
was  done  at  the  conference  table  toward 

this  goal. 

Negotiations     with     foreign     central 
bankers  and  other  monetary  officials  are 
hazardous  at  best  and  are  characterized 
by  many  of  the  difficulties  one  associates 
with  complex  international  diplomacy. 
So.  it  is  deplorable  indeed  that,  while 
these  ticklish  negotiations  are  in  progress, 
a  high  government  official,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hayes,  president  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  should  undercut  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  for  a  conference  to 
discuss  the  problem.    Mr.  Hayes  is  se- 
lected for  his  $75,000  a  year  job.  plus 
liberal  expenses,  by  the  big  money  mar- 
ket bankers  on  Wall  Street.    He  has  no 
direct  responsibility  at  all  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  who  support  him  in  fine  style. 
Mr.  Hayes  claims,  although  his  bank 
holds  $4Q- billion  of  Government  selteri- 
ties  which  are  public  property,  that  his 
bank  and  he  himself  are  not  reaUy  part 
of  the  Government.     But,  in  any  case, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  his  recent  sound- 
ing off  to  financial  men  in  New  York  on 
a  subject  which  is  certainly  not  his  re- 
sponsibility as  fixed  by  Congress  during  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  strug- 
gling to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  situation.    Mr.  Hayes 
is  against  reform,  but  for  higher  and 
higher  interest- rates  as  his  pet  cure-all. 
Mr.  Hayes  sits  up  in  a  walnut-paneled 
ivory  tower  in  New  York   City  calmly 
sabotaging  his  own  Goverment  by  shak- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
efforts  of  their  elected  officials.    If  Mr. 
Hayes  feels  compelled  to  dissent  from  of- 
ficial   administration    policy,    then    he 
should  do  so  with  care  and  discretion. 
But  if  he  feels  unable  to  resist  a  public 
outburst    against    the    administration, 
then  at  least  he  should  have  the  decency 
to  wait  until  the  Government's  views  have 
had  a  fair  chance  to  take  hold  toward  a 
successful  solution  to  the  problem.    If  a 
vitally  needed  conference  on  this  prob- 
lem falls  through,  one  of  the  individuals 
the  American  public  can  thank  is  Al 
Hayes.  ^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  and  with  jus- 
tification, in  my  opinion,  that  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  was  one  of 
the  most  productive  legislative  sessions 
in  the  liistory  of  our  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  have  served  in  this*body  during  this 
crucial  period.  The  past  session  has 
been  similarly  fruitful  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  I  have  had  the 
staff  prepare  a  brief  report  highlighting 
the  committee's  activities  and  acaan- 
plishments  diuing  that  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  this  report 
shows  that  the  Joint  Committee  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  continued 
preeminence  of  the  United  States  In  the 
peaceful  and  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  Moreover,  I  believe  the 
activities  of  the  committee  bring  credit 
to  Congress — and  to  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole — by  demonstrating 
the  ability  of  a  representative  democracy 
to  cope  with  the  increasingly  complex 
technological  problems  of  our  day. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  from  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority sides  and  from  both  Houses,  for 
their  devotion  to  duty  and  close  co- 
operation in  the  Committee's  work.  In 
order  that  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  may  be  better  informed,  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  reiwrt 
on  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  dui'ing  the  89th  Congress,  1st 
session. 

Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  the 
89th  Congress,  1st  Session 

FoTeword 
Tlie  following  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
(1965)  has  been  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
the  chairman  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
public. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was 
first  organized  on  August  2,  1946  and  is  a 
House-Senate  Committee  consisting  of  nine 
members  from  each  body,  of  wtilch  no  more 
than  five  from  each  body  can  be  members  of 
the  same  i>arty.  Following  is  a  listing  of  the 
present  membership : 

Chet  HOLIFIELD,  California,  chairman. 
John  O.  Pastore,  Rhode  Island,  vice  chair- 
man. 

Melvin  Price,  Illinois. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  Colorado. 
Albert  Thomas,  Texas. 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  New  Mexico. 
Craig  Hosmer,  California. 
William  H.  Bates,  Massachusetts. 
John  B.  Anderson,  Illinois. 
William  M.  McCullOch,  Ohio. 
Richard  B.  Russell,  Georgia. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico. 
Albert  Gore,  Tennessee. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Washington. 

BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER.  lowa. 

George  D.  Aiken,  Vermont. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Utah. 
C.^RL  T.  Curtis,  Nebraska. 
The  Joint  Committee  is  one  of  the  few 
committees  established  by  statute,  rather 
than  by  rule  of  each  House,  and  is  unique  in 
several  respects.  For  example,  It  is  the  only 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  with  legis- 
lative functions,  including  the  initiation  and 
reporting  of  legislative  proposals.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  charged  by  law  with  legislative 
responsibility  as  "watchdog"  of  the  national 
atomic  energy  program.  It  follows  closely  the 
classified  activities  of  executive  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  con- 
cerning the  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  committee  plays 
a  major  role  in  stimulating  the  j>eaceful  ap- 
plications of  the  atom.  For  example,  the 
committee  has  encouraged  such  programs  as 
the  development  of  civUian  nuclear  power, 
the  preservation  of  food  through  Irradiation 
and  the  application  of  nuclear  power  in  space. 
In  all  these  activities,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  as  the  representative 
of  Congress  and  the  public,  seeks  to  assure 
tbe  Implementation  of  the  following  statu- 
tory poUcy  expressed  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954: 


••  •  •  the  development,  use,  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para- 
moimt  objective  of  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  •  *  '." 

During  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  the 
Joint  Committee  conducted  a  total  of  86 
hearings  and  other  sessions,  52  of  which  were 
public  and  34  of  which  were  executive.  These 
sessions  occupied  a  total  of  185  hours.  In 
addition  to  the  three  Joint  Committee  re- 
ports which  were  filed  on  pending  legislation, 
a  total  of  16  publications  consisting  of  hear- 
ings and  committee  prints  were  published  or 
are  in  the  process  of  printing  by  the  Joint 
Committee  in  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  These  publications  Include  a  num- 
ber of  records  of  hearings  In  executive  ses- 
sion, with  classified  material  deleted.  A  list 
of  these  publications  follows: 

AEC  authorizing  legislation,  fiscal  year 
1966:  part  1.  hearings  January  27.  February 
2,  3,  4,  10.  16  and  March  10,  1965;  part  2. 
hearings  February  8,  9,  10  and  April  8.  1965; 
part  3.  hearings  March  11,  18,  19,  24  and  AprU 
13.  1965. 

International  agreements  for  cooperation 
(hearings  April  22  and  June  30,  1964). 

Current  m.embership,  publications,  and 
other  pertinent  Information  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  committee 
print  (February  1965). 

High  energy  physics  program:  Report  on 
national  policy  and  background  Information, 
committee  print  (February  1965). 

High  energy  physics  research,  hearings 
March  2.  3,  4,  and  5.  1965. 

Peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosives      ^ 
— Plowshares,  hearings  January  5,  1965.  v- 

Proposed  amendment  to  section  271  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  hearings  May  27 
and  June  2,  1965. 

Selected  materials  on  atomic  energy  in- 
demnity legislation,  committee  print  (June 
1965). 

Proposed  extension  of  AEC  indemnity  legis- 
lation, hearings  June  22  to  24,  1965. 

Space  nuclear  power  generators,  hearings 
August  6,  1965. 

Radiation  processing  of  foods,  hearings 
June  9  and  10,  1965. 

Federal  radiation  council  protective  action 
guides,  hearings  June  29  and  30,  1965. 

Development,  growth,  and  state  of  the 
atomic  energy  industry,  hearings  August  10 
and  11,  September  8,  1965. 

International  agreements  for  cooperation, 
hearings  April  29,  June  4  and  17,  July  13 
and  27,  1965. 


I.  legislative  ACTIVmES 
A.     AEC  Fiscal  Year  1966  Authorization  Act 
(Public  Law  89-32)  ♦ 

In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  in 
1963,  the  Joint  Commitee  reviewed  the  au- 
thorization for  all  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Including  both 
operating  and  construction  funds. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  AEC  recommended  fiscal  year  1966 
authorization  bill  over  a  period  of  11  weeks 
beginning  January  27,  1965.  and  reviewed 
each  major  atomic  energy  program  in  ron- 
Blderable  detail.  The  complete  hearings,  in- 
cluding unclassified  portions  of  the  classified 
executive  sessions,  were  published  in  three 
volumes  under  the  title  "AEC  Authorizing 
Legislation,  Fiscal  Year  1966." 

The  hearings  culminated  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  "clean  bills"  by  Chairman  Holifield 
(H.R.  8122)  and  by  Vice  Chairman  Pastore 
(S.  1957).  These  bills  were  reported  in  the 
House  on  May  13,  1965  (H.  Rept.  No.  349) 
and  In  the  Senate  on  May  14,  1965  (S.  Rept. 
No.  191).  The  report  Included  comprehen- 
sive statements  by  the  committee  on  virtu- 
ally every  major  atomic  energy  activity. 

The  bin,  which  was  passed  without  sub- 
stantive   amendment    by    the    House    and 
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expenses $2,260,776,000 

capital  eqvdpment         294,  745.  000 


tion.  the  bill  authorized  the  AEC 
nto  two  new  cooperative  arrange- 
the  construction  and  operation  of 
i^uclear  power  reactors. 

expenses :  The  authorization  bill 
approximately     $2.3     billion     for 
g  expenses"  for  the  AEC's  program 
committee's  report  broke  this  sum 
the  AEC's  principal  programs, 
highlights  of  the  operating  budg- 
are  the  following: 
civilian  power  reactor  program, 
bill  authorized  a  total  of  $70.8 
million  less  than  the  amount  re- 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
noted  that  the  AEC  program 
by  a  continued  shift  in  em- 
development  of  low  conversion 
water  reactors  to  the  more  ad- 
eeder-type  reactors  which  hold  the 
a  more  effective  utilization  of  our 
1  uel  resources.     Although  the  com- 
indorses  a  Government  sup- 
directed  toward  development 
converter   and   self-sustaining 
eactors,  and  ultimately  high-gain 
it  believes  that  continual  vigilance 
Exercised  to  phase  the  Government 
developments  of  types  of  re- 
are    conunercially    available, 
should  be  carried  forward  by 
ndustry.     In    this    connection    the 
reccxnmended  that  AEC  accelerate 
awal  from  the  basic  superheat  pro- 
iphlch  field  additional  developments 
supported  by  private  industry. 

cooperative  power  reactor  dem- 
program,  the  AEC  requested  new 
In  fiscal  year  1966  of  $91.5  mll- 
the    525.000    kilowatt    large    eeed- 
i^actor  (LSBR)  and  $40.8  million  for 
kilowatt  high-temperature  gas- 
reactor  (HTGR).     The  LSBR  is 
consideration  for  construction  by  the 
iJalifornia  to  supply  power  to  pump 
the  State's  water  supply  project. 
Service  Co.  of  Colorado  plans  to 
operate  the  HTGR  on  its  electric 
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committee   approved   the 

authorization  of  $91.5  million  for 

The  basic  objective  of  this  proj- 

development  of  a  power  reactor 

ordinary  water  reactor  technology 

11  generate  or  breed  as  much  nu- 

as  it  bums.     The  committee  be- 

LSBR  project  will  produce  valuable 

which  will  be  of  significant  bene- 

entire  utility  industry  In  the  United 


f<ir 


'S  proposed  authorization  bill  lim- 

AEC  to  a  cooperative  arrangement 

State  of  California.     However,  the 

recommended  that  the  authori- 

the  project  be  broadened  to  in- 

pc^ential  participants  other  than  the 

he  committee  further  believed  that 

and  development  In  the  seed  and 

technology    should    be    continued 

interruption,    and    accordingly   in- 

provlsion  in  the  authorization  bill 

permitted  the  AEC  to  utilize  not  in 

$25   million   appropriated   to   the 

purkuant  to  the  bill,  for  performing  re- 

apd  development  work  on  the  LSBR 

execution    of   a   contract   for    this 


HTGR — ^The  committee  recommended 
$40.8    million    requested   for    this 
approved.     Like   the  large  seed- 
■eactor,  the  high-temperature  gas- 
reactor  Is  expected  to  offer  significant 


advantages  over  commercial  reactors  avail- 
able today.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
LSBR,  this  reactor  system  is  aimed  at  devel- 
oping a  means  for  making  extensive  utiliza- 
tion of  another  energy  source — thorlvun. 

In  recommending  approval  of  this  project 
the  committee  made  a  change  in  AEC's  rec- 
ommended authorization  bill  to  provide  that 
the  cooperative  arrangement  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  basis  for  an  arrangement 
described  In  the  program  justification  data 
sheet  submitted  by  the  AEC  in  support  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966  authorization,  consistent  with 
previous  authorizations  for  cooperative 
projects. 

3.  In  the  merchant  ship  reactor  program, 
the  committee  recommended  an  increase  of 
$1.1  million  in  the  authorization  for  operat- 
ing funds  requested  by  the  AEC,  bringing 
the  total  program  to  $2.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  committee  recommended 
this  increase  because  It  believes  this  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  has  the  potential  of 
contributing  significantly  both  to  our  na- 
tional secvirity  and  to  the  commercial  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  noted  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  lack  of  direction  which  has  been 
provided  within  the  executive  branch  for  this 
country's  nuclear  merchant  ship  program. 
In  addition,  the  committee  strongly  urged 
the  AEC  to  proceed  expeditiously  in  the  set- 
ting forth  of  a  maritime  reactor  program 
and  then  in  carrying  out  the  critical  research 
and  development  work  needed  to  make  this 
application  of  nuclear  energy  a  success. 

4.  In  the  SNAP  (Systems  for  Nuclear  Aux- 
iliary Power)  program,  the  AEC  requested 
$70.5  million  which  included  $22  million  for 
development  of  an  Advanced  Space  Power 
System  (SNAP  50). 

The  SNAP  50  project,  which  was  started 
in  1962.  was  originally  designed  to  develop 
an  advanced  reactor  for  use  in  space  capable 
of  generating  electric  power  in  the  300-1.000 
kilowatt  range.  The  project  was  started  in 
1962  and  experienced  a  series  of  cutbacks  in 
its  objectives  in  each  of  its  3  years  of  exist- 
ence. The  changes  in  SNAP  50  Included  the 
cancellation  of  the  original  flight  test  objec- 
tive, the  cancellation  of  an  experimental  re- 
actor test  and  the  cancellation  of  the  objec- 
tive of  developing  a  complete  SNAP  reactor 
system  for  ground  test. 

These  actions  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  In  the  last  3  years  all  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  work  on  the  SNAP  50  was  in 
the  advanced  technology  phase  and  that 
SNAP  50  was  not  seriously  considered  as  a 
project  with  significant  development 
objectives. 

Accordingly  the  corrunittee  recommended  a 
$10  million  reduction  in  the  level  of  effort 
for  this  program,  from  the  requested  $22 
million  to  $12  million.  In  line  with  its 
general  conclusions  concerning  the  SNAP  50 
program,  the  committee  reduced  AEC's  plant 
and  capital  equipment  request  by  a  total 
of  $2.2  million,  and  recommended  that  the 
AEC  consider  transferring  the  SNAP  50 
work  from  the  CANEL  research  and  developy- 
ment  laboratory.  The  AEC  subsequently 
transferred  this  development  program  to  an- 
other laboratory  and  declared  the  CANEL 
facility  excess  to  its  needs. 

Another  development  in  the  SNAP  pro- 
gram of  considerable  importance  was  the 
fiight  test  of  the  SNAP  lOA  device.  This  de- 
vice which  consisted  of  a  reactor  and  associ- 
ated thermoelectric  conversion  system  pro- 
ducing 500  electrical  watts,  mounted  on  an 
Agena  rocket,  was  placed  in  orbit  on  April 
3.  1965.  and  operated  continuously  for  43 
days.  SNAP  lOA  thus  demonstrated  the 
ability  safely  to  launch,  start  up,  and  oper- 
ate a  reactor  in  space  and  established  an 
Important  first  in  the  U.S.  space  efl^ort.  The 
orbiting  of  the  SNAP  IDA  was  the  restUt  of 
the  Insistence  of  the  committee  and  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  complete  the 
development  and  flight  test  of  the  world's 
first  nuclear  reactor  for  space. 


5.  In  the  physical  research  jwogram.  the 
oonunlttee  recommended  a  total  of  $239  mil- 
lion  In  operating  funds.  While  the  total 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee  was 
equal  to  that  requested  by  the  AEC.  the 
oonunlttee  made  a  number  of  significant 
changes  in  individual  subprograms. 

(a)  High-energy  physics — At  the  commit- 
tee's request,  the  AEC  submitted  to  the 
President  in  January  a  report  on  policy  for 
national  action  in  the  field  of  high-energy 
physics.  This  report,  which  was  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Joint  Committee, 
clearly  made  the  point  that  the  high-energy 
physics  research  program  is  a  national  one 
and  not  solely  the  mission  of  any  one  agency. 

Included  within  the  AEC's  request  for 
high-energy  physics  was  $1.9  milUon  for  ad- 
vanced accelerator  design  studies  on  a  100  to 
300  billion  electron  volt  proton  accelerator. 
In  its  report  to  the  President  and  Congress, 
the  Commission  reconunended  that  such  a 
machine  be  authorized  for  design  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  for  construction  In  fiscal  year 
1968. 

While  no  final  decision  has  been  made  to 
build  the  accelerator,  the  conunlttee  be- 
lieves that  any  consideration  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  funds  fcHr  engineering  design 
of  the  proposed  large  accelerator  will  necessi- 
tate prior  selection  of  an  appropriate  site. 
Site  selection  activities  are  currently  under- 
way be  the  Commission,  and  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  under  an  AEC  contract. 

(b)  Medium-energy  physics — Among  the 
highlights  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  this  subprogram  was  the  allocation 
to  It  of  $500,000  from  the  high-energy  phy- 
sics subprogram,  to  be  utilized  with  other 
available  funds  for  research  emd  develop- 
ment and  advanced  design  studies  for  a  pro- 
posed meson  physics  research  facility  to  be 
constructed  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory. In  supporting  work  on  this  facility 
the  committee  noted  that  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  which  has  a  special 
Interest  and  competence  in  medium-energy 
physics,  had  already  developed  a  preliminary 
design  for  the  meson  facility,  which  would 
be  the  highest  intensity  proton  accelerator 
of  hundreds  of  Mev  energy  in  the  world. 
When  built,  this  accelerator  will  permit  sci- 
entists from  the  entire  country  to  perform 
unique  research  on  the  atom's  nucleus;  and 
scientists  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
will  have  available  to  them  In  their  region  a 
research  tool  of  outstanding  merit.  The 
committee  also  authorized  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $1.2  million  for  partial  archi- 
tect-engineering for  the  meson  facility. 

(c)  Controlled  thermonuclear  research — 
The  committee  reduced  AEC's  $22.5  million 
request  for  the  controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
search program  by  $1  million.  In  this  con- 
nection the  committee  has  required  that  the 
AEC  lay  before  the  committee  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  1967  authorization  hearings  a 
thorough  study  as  to  where  this  program  Is 
going  and  what  the  probabilities  of  prac- 
tical success  may  be  for  controlled  fusion. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment:  The  aii- 
thorlzation  bill  also  provided  $294.7  million 
for  "plant  and  capital  equipment"  for  the 
AEC  program  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
Pinal  Action  on  Bill 
On  May  20,  1965.  the  authorization  bill 
was  debated  and  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  350  to  1 . 
On  May  24.  1965.  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote.  The  au- 
thorization bill  was  then  forwarded  to  the 
President  and  approved  by  him  on  June  2, 
1965.  as  Public  Law  89-32. 
B.  Extension  and  amendment  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  legislation  (Public  Law  89-210) 
The  Price-Anderson  Act  (so-called  in  rec- 
ognition of  its  sponsorship  by  two  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  Congressman  Mel- 
viN  Price,  and  Senator  Clinton  P.  Andek- 
eon)  was  enacted  in  1957  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  has 


-t-n  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  corner- 
gtones  of  our  national  atomic  energy  pro- 

^^e  Price-Anderson  Act  affords  protection 
t-  the  public,  and  to  AEC's  licenses  and  con- 
tractors, from  the  risks  associated  with 
atomic  energy  by  providing  for  a  program  of 
nrivate  insurance  and  governmental  indem- 
Im  amounting  to  a  maximum  of  $560  mil- 
ion  to  cover  danvages  that  conceivably 
could  arise  from  a  nuclear  incident.  The 
act  further  provides  for  a  limitation  of  lia- 
bility of  all  persons  indemnified  in  the 
event  of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  incident  re- 
sulting In  damages  which  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  private  insurance  and  govern- 
mental Indemnity,  subject,  of  course,  to 
further  congressional  action  in  light  of  the 
particular  circumstances. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  was  limited  by  its  terms  to  AEC  licenses 
and  contracts  which  became  effective  on  or 
before  August  1.  1967.  It  was  understood 
that  a  comprehensive  review  would  be  imder- 
taken  by  the  Joint  Committee  toward  the  end 
of  the  act's  10-year  term  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  need  which  originally 
prompted  Congress  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion still  existed. 

On  May  26.  1965.  Congressman  Melvik 
Pricz  and  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  in- 
troduced H.R.  8496  and  S.  2042.  respectively. 
Identical  bills  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  The  Introduction  of 
these  bills  followed  many  months  of  Informal 
meetings  and  discussions  among  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  their  staffs,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  industry.  On  May  27. 
1965.  the  Joint  Committee  announced  that 
public  hearings  would  be  held  on  these  bills. 
In  announcing  these  hearings.  Chairman 
HoLiFiELD  and  Vice  Chairman  Pastore  identi- 
fied the  following  policy  questions  to  which 
the  Joint  Committee  expected  to  address  it- 
self: 

1.  Will  there  still  be  a  need  for  Price- 
Anderson  type  legislation  after  Augtist  1967? 

2.  Will  additional  nuclear  liability  Insiir- 
ance  be  available  from  commercial  sources 
in  the  immediate  future,  and.  If  so.  In  what 
amounts?  Will  increasing  amounts  of  such 
Insurance  become  available  over  the  next 
several  years? 

3.  If  Price-Anderson  type  legislation  should 
be  extended,  what  should  be  the  period  oX 
the  extension? 

4.  If  an  extension  of  a  governmental  in- 
demnity program  In  the  nuclear  field  is  war- 
ranted, what  changes,  if  any.  should  be  naade 
In  the  Price-Anderson  legislation? 

5.  Should  the  amount  of  the  governmental 
Indemnity  available  under  the  Price-Ander- 
son legislation  be  reduced  as  more  commer- 
cial nucleaj  liability  insurance  becomes 
available? 

Public  hearings  on  these  bills  were  held 
Jime  22-24.  1965.  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation.  Every  Individual  and  orga- 
nization that  requested  permission  to  testify 
was  invited  to  appear  before  the  committee. 
Among  the  points  identified  dtiring  these 
hearings  was  the  willingness  of  the  commer- 
cial nuclear  liability  instirance  pools  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  liability  insurance 
available  to  the  nuclear  industry  from  $60 
to  $74  million  as  of  January  1966.  Un- 
der the  amendments  to  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  contained  In  H.R.  8496  and  S.  2042 
this  would  reduce  the  amount  of  governmen- 
tal indemnity  available  for  large  power  re- 
actors from  $500  to  $486  million.  The 
total  protection  available  to  the  public 
would,  however,  be  unchanged.  The  hear- 
ings, with  extensive  supporting  data,  were 
printed  by  the  Joint  Committee  xmder  the 
title  "Proposed  Extension  of  AEC  Indemnity 
Legislation." 

On  August  26.  1965,  the  Subcommitee  on 
Legislation  met  in  an  executive  session  and 
after  full   discussion  voted  without  dissent 


to  approve  the  bills.  H.R.  8496  and  S.  2042. 
with  two  technical  amendments.  The  full 
committee  met  on  the  same  date  to  consider 
these  bills  and  after  careful  consideration 
voted  xmantmously  to  report  them  out  with 
the  technical  amendments  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  (H.  Rept.  No. 
833;  S.Rept.  No.  650). 

Following  are  the  highlights  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  reported  by  the  Joint  Committee: 
•  1.  The  legislation  would  extend  the  effec- 
tive period  of  the  Price -Anderson  indemnity 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  an 
additional  10  years,  from  August  1.  1967,  to 
August  1.  1977; 

2.  The  legislation  would  require  a  decrease 
m  the  $500  million  governmental  indemnity 
afforded  under  the  Price-Anderson  Indemnity 
provisions  corresponding  to  the  amount 
whereby  the  financial  protection  required  of 
an  AEC  licensee  or  contractor  exceeds  the 
amount  of  commercial  nuclear  liability  in- 
surance currently  available:  i.e..  $60  mil- 
lion In  this  respect,  the  biUs  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  differed  from  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  AEC.  which  had  pro- 
posed a  simple  extension  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  for  10  years; 

3    The  legislation  would  provide  that  in  no 
event  would  be  liability  of  all  persons  who 
might  be  liable  for  public  liability  arising 
from  a  single  nuclear  incident  exceed  $560 
mUllon;  i.e.,  the  maximum  amount  of  gov- 
ernmental   indemnity   which    could   be    af- 
forded under  the  Price-Anderson  indy»llity 
provisions,  as  they  would  be  amended  by  the 
legislation,     together    with    the    maximum 
amount  of  financial  protection  required  in 
accordance  with  these  Indemnity  provisions. 
The    extension    and    amendment    of    the 
Price-Anderson    Act    recommended    by    the 
committee    (S.    2042)    was    considered    and 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  August  31.  by  voice 
vote  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  16  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  337  to  30. 
The  bill  was  signed  into  law   (Public  Law 
89-210)    by  President  Johnson  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  1965. 

C.  Amendment  to  Section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  (Public  Lava  89-135) 
In  1961,  Congress  authorized  construction 
by  AEC  of  a  $114  million  linear  accelerator 
facility  on  the  property  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  California.  In  order  to  obtain  elec- 
trical power  for  this  facility,  the  AEC  at- 
tempted to  arrange  with  the  local  public 
utility  for  construction  of  the  necessary  high 
voltage  transmission  line.  Two  local  govern- 
mental authorities  in  the  State  of  California 
thereafter  refused  to  permit  this  power  line 
to  be  constructed  unless  it  were  placed 
underground. 

"Tie  AEC  was  eventually  compelled  to  in- 
stitute condemnation  proceedings  to  obtain 
an  easement  for  this  line.  These  proceed- 
ings were  contested  and  after  an  initial  U.S. 
District  Court  ruling  favorable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
9th  Circuit  reversed  the  lower  court's  deci- 
sion and  held  that  section  271  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  subjected  the  AEC  to  the  author- 
ity of  these  local  governments  with  respect 
to  their  ordinances  prohibiting  overhead 
transmission  lines. 

On  May  25.  1965,  Identical  bills  were  Intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Hold-ield,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Vice  Chairman  Pastore.  and  Senator  Hicken- 
LOOPER  for  the  purpose  of  reiterating  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  underlying  section  271  and 
clarifying  the  meaning  of  the  section  to  show 
that  it  in  no  way  limited  the  sovereign  im- 
munity possessed  by  the  AEC  by  virtue  of  the 
supremacy  clause  of  article  VI  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  bills  accordingly  would 
make  It  clear  that  section  271  did  not  pre- 
vent the  AEC  from  constructing  and  main- 
taining an  overhead  transmission  line  for 
the  Standard  linear  accelerator,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  or  regulations  of 
local  governmental  authorities. 


Public  hearings  were  held  on  these  bllla 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  on 
May  27  and  June  2.  1965.  These  hearings 
were  printed  under  the  title  "Proposed 
Amendment  to  Section  271  of  the  Atomic  » 
Energy  Act  of  1954."  1 

On  June  8,  1965,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  met  and  after  careful  delibera- 
tion voted  without  dissent  to  adopt  certain 
amendments  to  these  bills  which  had  been 
suggested  as  a  result  of  informal  conferences 
between  the  staff  of  the  committee  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  AEC.  The  subcommittee  also  voted 
to  file  identical  "clean  bills,"  which  were  in- 
troduced on  June  8,  1965.  by  Chairman  Holi- 
FiELD  (as  H.R.  8856),  and  by  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Vice  Chairman  Pastore  and  Senator  Hicken- 

LOOPER. 

The  full  committee  met  to  consider  these 
bills  on  June  16  and  29.  1965.  After  full  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  voted  unanimously 
on  June  29,  1965,  to  report  out  the  bills  as 
approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion, without  amendment,  and  to  adopt  a 
committee  report  on  the  bills  (H.  Rept.  No. 
567;  S.  Rept.  No.  390) . 

The  bill  (HJl.  8866)  was  considered  in  the 
House  on  July  12  and  July  29.  1965,  and 
passed  on  the  latter  date  by  a  roUcaU  vote 
of  275  to  125.  The  bill  was  considered  and 
Ijossed  in  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote  on 
August  10. 1965. 

On  August  24.  1965,  H.R.  8856  was  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Johnson  as  Public  Law 
89-135. 


n.    AGREEMENTS    FOR    CX30PERATI0N 

Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  provides  that  no  cooperation  with  for- 
eign nations  concerning  the  peacefvil  uses 
of  atomic  energy  shall  be  undertaken  until 
the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  has 
been  submitted  to  and  lain  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  prescribed 
period  of  time.  Pursuant  to  that  require- 
ment a  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation 
with  one  nation  and  amendments  to  existing 
agreements  with  five  other  nations  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atonflc  Energy  Commission 
during  1965.  Each  of  these  proposals  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agreements  for  Cooperation. 

The  lone  new  agreement  was  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  and  superseded  the  exist- 
ing   agreement    with    that    country.      This 
agreement,    like    the    amendments    to    the 
agreements  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Government  of  Israel,  authorizes  a  10- 
year  period  of  cooperation  and  provides  that 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will 
be  promptly  requested  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity   for    safeguards    Inspections    to    insure 
againit  the  diversion  of  fissionable  materials . 
to   military   piirposes.      In   this    connection 
the   Subcommittee   on  Agreements   for  Co- 
operation in  AprU  held  a  hearing  at  which 
the   U.S.   representatives    to   the   IAEA   and 
various  representatives  of   the  Department 
of  State  and  the  AEC  gave  testimony  relating 
to  the  current  activities  of  the  Agency.    Pur- 
suant to  the  policy  of  transferring  safeguards 
responsibilities  to  the  IAEA"— a  policy  which 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  vigorously  supports- 
arrangements  thus  far  have  been  made  lor 
the  assumption  by  the  international  organi- 
zation of  the  responsibiirty  for  applying  safe- 
guards under  13  agreements  for  cooperation. 
Five  additional  countries  that  have  received 
U.S.     nuclear     materials     and     equipment 
through  the  IAEA  in  connection  with  IAEA 
projects  have   agreed   to  the  application  of 
Agency    safeguards.      Two    other    countries 
with    advanced    nuclear    development    pro- 
grams—the United  Kingdom  and  Canada- 
have  also  concluded  safeguards  agreements 
with  the  IAEA  and  other  nations  with  which 
they  are  cooperating  in  the  civil  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy. 

Two     agreements     for     cooperation — ^wltn 
Turkey    and    the    United '*Kingdom— were 
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in  1965  to  extend  their  effective 
for  1  year.  The  agreement  with 
was  also  amended  to  permit  the  AEC 
to  that  country  uranium  more 
enriched  than  that  which  the  AEC 
eviously     furnishing     the     Austrian 
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Sever  il    of    the    amendatory    agreements 
submitted   during  the   year   were  not  sub- 
to  the  Joint  Ck>nunittee   at  a  date 
rould  allow  the  full  statutory  period 
das  5)  to  elapse  before  the  existing  agree- 
jxpired.     As  a  result  the  comniittee 
28,  1965,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  AEC  request- 
thitt  henceforth  any  prop>osed  extension 
agreement    for    cooperation    be    sub- 
at  least  2  to  3  months  in  advance  of 
sting  agreement's  expiration  date. 
afreements  for  cooperation  for  mutual 
purposes,  which  under  section  123  of 
must  also  lie  before  the  Joint  Corn- 
were  submitted  during  1965. 
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tn.    INFORMATIONAL    HEARINGS 


In  section  I  of  this  report  the 
<fominittee  during  the  1st  session  of 
Congress,  held  extensive  hearings 
of  its  legislative  activities.  In  addi- 
committee  conducted  a  number  of 
infonnitlonal  Hearings  in  both  public  and 
executl  re  session  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Hlghlig  bts  of  the  committee's  information 
hearlni  s  follow. 

A.  Plowshare  program 
ommittee  held  its  first  hearing  of  the 
on  January  5,  1965,  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  AEC's  program  for 
development  of  peaceful  applications  of 
explosives,  commonly  known  as  the 
program.     The   Commission  pro- 
committee  with  a  progress  report 
underground  nuclear  detonations 
to  advancing  Plowshare  technology 
excivation,  Industrial,  and  scientific  uses. 
also  outlined  plans  for  future  de- 
In   the   Plowshare   program,  in- 
possible  use  of  completely  contained 
underglx>und  nuclear  explosions  to  stimulate 
prcfductlon  of  gas  and  oil.     In  addition 
witnesses,  Dr.  Gerald  Johnson.  Asso- 
dlrector  (for  Plowshare)   of  the  Uiw- 
Eladlation    Laboratory    at    Livermore, 
1  estlfied. 


coi  imittee 


B.  Gucfranteed  purchase  prices  for  plutonium 
and  V-233 
February  10,  1965,  the  committee  re- 
3UbIic  testimony  from  the  AEC  con- 
AEC's  proposed  guaranteed  purchase 
or  Plutonium  and  U-233  produced  in 
reactors,  which  were  submitted  to 
on  January  18.    These  prices 
3e  established  pursuant  to  authority 
'  in  section  56  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
would  apply  to  material  delivered  to 
January  1.   1971.     By  law,  pro- 
ruaranteed  purchase  prices  must  lie 
;he  committee  for  a  statutory  45-day 
before    becoming    effective.      Subse- 
x>  the  committee's  hearing,  the  AEC 
these  guaranteed  purchase  prices 
]  'ederal  Register.    This  constituted  the 
step  to  implement  the  legislation. 
in  1964.  authorizing  private  owner- 
special  nuclear  materials. 
?.  High  energy  physics  program 

'oint  Committee  received  from  Presi- 
hnson  on  Janu{\ry  26,  1965.  a  report 
:y  for  National  Action  in  the  Field  of 
Physics,  prepared  by  the  Atomic 
Commission    in    collaboration    with 
eftecutive  agencies,  in  response  to  the 
's    1964   request.      The    committee 
this  report  together  with  other  back- 
information  in  early  February  1965 
for  its  hearings  on  the   U.S. 
physics  programs. 
March  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1965.  the  Subcom- 
)n  Research,  Development  and  Radia- 
d  intensive  open  hearings  on  the  ob- 
and   needs  of  high   energy  physics. 


E  lergy 
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Tlie  leaders  of  high  energy  physics  research — 
theoretical  and  experimental — testified  be- 
fore this  committee  during  those  hearings. 
In  addition  the  committee  heard  a  panel 
chaired  by  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  In- 
cluding other  eminent  scientists  from  diverse 
field  discuss  the  Relation  of  High  Energy 
Physics  to  Other  Sciences,  Education  and 
Technology.  One  of  the  seven  sessions  of  the 
high  energy  physics  hearings  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  with  Government  witnesses  on 
the  organization  for  Management  of  Pro- 
posed Large  Accelerators.  Dr.  Leland  Ha- 
worth.  Director.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig.  the  President's 
Science  Adviser;  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man. AEC;  and  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Tape,  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  partic- 
ipated in  this  discussion. 

D.  Radiaticyn  proccf.-<ing  of  foo<l 

On  June  9,  and  10,  1965.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research,  Development,  and  Radiation 
held  open  hearings  on  radiation  processing 
of  food.  The  committee  received  informa- 
tion on  the  Government's  research  program 
being  carried  out  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Defense  (U.S. 
Army).  Special  attention  was  directed  to- 
ward the  future  program  extending  through 
the  next  5-year  period.  In  addition,  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  testified  concerning 
present  and  expected  future  applications  of 
radiation  processing  of  food   products. 

E.  Federal  Radiation  Council  prottctne 
action  guides 

On  June  29  and  30,  1965  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research,  Development,  and  Radia- 
tion held  open  hearings  on  the  protective 
action  guides  published  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council.  Guides  for  iodine  131 
were  made  public  in  August  of  1964  and 
those  for  strontium  89.  strontium  90,  and 
cesium  137  were  made  public  in  May  of  this 
year.  The  technical  bases  for  the  guides 
were  presented  by  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  and  advisers  who 
had  assisted  in  t'ae  formulation  of  the  guides. 
Testimony  was  r-^cived  from  Federal  agencies 
which  would  be  ;ome  involved  in  the  use  of 
the  guides  should  a  contaminating  situation 
develop.  In  addition,  invited  witnesses  and 
those  who  had  specifically  requested  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  presented  their  individ- 
ual views  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Coiincil's  protective  action 
guides. 

F.  Deiclopmcnt.    growth,    and    state    of    the 

atomic  energy  industry 

On  August  10  and  11.  1965,  the  committee 
held  open  hearings  on  the  development, 
growth,  and  state  of  the  atr^mic  energy  in- 
dustry, often  referred  to  as  the  "202"  hear- 
ings. Prior  to  1964.  annual  he.tnngs  on  this 
subject  were  required  by  law.  As  a  result  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Aton'.ic  Energy  Act  In 
thai  year,  the  holding  of  these  hearings  is 
now  permissive  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee.  The  last  such  hear:ng.s  were  held 
In   1963. 

This  year  there  wa.s  siJcoir.l  emphasis  placed 
on  the  civilian  nuclear  power  program  and 
the  plans  by  private  industry  for  expansion 
of  the  Nation's  nuclear  electric  capacity.  In 
addition  industry  representatives  presented 
views  on  licensing  procedures,  piutonitim 
technology,  toll  enrichment  services,  occan- 
ographic  application.';,  and  tlie  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship  program. 

In  a  second  phase  of  these  he.trings.  on 
September  8.  representatives  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  provided  their  views  on 
comments  expressed  by  the  industrial  repre- 
sentatives during  the  earlier  phase. 

G.  Confirmation  of  Pre.^identxal   appointees 
The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  Committee 

met  in  public  session  on  July  13,  1965,  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Verne  B. 
Lewis  to  be  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to 
t'no    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 


Mr.  Lewis  was  nominated  by  the  President  on 
June  7,  1965  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Frank  Hefner  to  other 
State  Department  duties.  Mr.  Lewis'  nomi- 
nation  was  reported  favorably  on  July  13  by 
the  Joint  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  July  15,  1965. 

The  Senate  section  also  confirmed  Dr 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Ninth 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  following, 
named  persons  were  designated  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  to  the  conference: 
Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  John  Gorham  Palfrey, 
James  T.  Ramey,  Verne  B.  Lewis,  and  Ken- 
neth Holiim.  These  executive  nominations 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  September 
14.  1965. 

IV.    CLASSIFIED    ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  open  hearings  described 
in  previous  sections  of  this  report,  the  Joint 
Committee  conducted  an  extensive  number 
of  hearings  In  executive  session  on  classified 
matters.  These  hearings  covered  a  broad 
range  of  subjects  related  to  the  relationship 
of  nuclear  energy  to  the  worldwide  national 
defense  and  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Highlights  of  the  committee's  execu- 
tive hearings,  and  other  classified  activities, 
follow. 

A.  Intelligence  briefings 

On  January  28,  February  4,  and  June  16, 
1965,  the  Joint  Committee  received  intelli- 
gence briefings  on  recent  developments 
affecting  the  field  of  atomic  energy  from  Mr. 
John  A.  McCone,  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  Adm.  William  P. 
Raborn,  his  successor. 

These  meetings  were  a  continuation  of  the 
regular  practice  of  committee  briefings  by 
the  CIA  on  vital  matters  affecting  the  .secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

B.  Weapons  program  and  nuclrar  t,^l  ben 
treaty  safeguards 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  requires 
that  the  development  of  the  U.S.  nucle.ar 
program  be  organized  so  at  all  times  to  make 
the  maximum  contribution  to  national  se- 
curity and  the  common  defense.  In  pursu- 
ing this  paramount  objective,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  consistently  paid  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  Commission's  weapons  progr.nm, 
the  Department  of  Defense's  activities  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  area  and  to  all  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  relating  to  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  safeguards. 

On  January  13,  1965,  the  Military  Applica- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  committee  held 
executive  sessions  to  receive  testimony  from 
the  AEC  and  its  weapons  laboratories  on 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  research,  development, 
production,  and  test  readiness  programs. 
Among  the  witnesses  heard  were  Commis- 
sioner Gerald  Tape;  General  Delmar  Cruw- 
son,  AEC's  Director  of  Military  Applies  lions; 
Dr.  Norris  Bradbury,  Director,  Los  Alamos 
Weapons  Laboratory;  Dr.  John  Foster.  Direc- 
tor, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory -Liver- 
more,  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Schwartz,  pre.'-icient, 
Sandia  Corp. 

In  connection  with  its  authorization  lu-i.r- 
ings  the  committee  held  executive  hejirings 
February  3  and  4  on  the  AEC's  weapons  pro- 
gram and  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  safeguards.  In  addition  to  AEC  wit- 
nesses, the  committee  received  testimony 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Howard,  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Atomic  Energy);  Lt.  Gen. 
J.  Donnelly,  Director,  Defense  Atomic  Sup- 
port Agency;  Dr.  Robert  SprouU  and  Dr. 
Robert  Prosch.  Director  and  Deputy  Director, 
respectively,  of  the  DOD's  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency;  and  Maj.  Gen.  Jermain 
Rodenhauser,  Director,  Air  Force  Tactical 
Applications  Center. 

The  four  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
safeguards  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  connection  with  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  treaty  are  so  important  to  our  natioiuil 


..nritv  that  a  yearly  review  by  the  Confess 
'fSeJ  toplementation  Is  In  ord«r.    1^ 
a,  combined    executive   hearings    of    th8 
T^mt  committee's  MUltary  Applications  Sub- 
!mmlttee  and  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
!un^ttee'8  Special  Committee  on  Nuclear 
'c^^a?d?weVe  held  on  August  15.  17.  23. 
nH  seotember  2.  1965.     The  hearings  were 
Chaired  by  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson.    Tes- 
fmony  was  received  from  the  AEC.  the  Dlrec- 
^rs  of  the  AEC  weapons  laboratories,  the 
™t.ment  of  Defense,  the  Director,  Central 
mtelligence  Agency,  and  the  Deputy  Dhrector 
irf  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
rv    While  the  staffs  monitor  the  implemen- 
tation of   the   safeguards  on   a   continuing 
balls   it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
hold  "periodic  hearings  to  review  these  safe- 
guards. 

In  summary,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  the  committee  held  11  ex- 
ecutive hearings  on  the  weapons  program  and 
the  related  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
safeguards. 
C.  Safeguarding  naval  nuclear  propulsion 

information 
The  Subcommittee  on  Security  held  execu- 
tive hearings  on  January  26,  1965,  to  Investi- 
gate the  possible  transfer  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion   Information   and  technology   to 
foreign   nations    under    commercial    agree- 
ments with  U.S.  industrial  firms  concerning 
maritime     nuclear     propulsion     technology. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  hearings  a  spe- 
cial procedure  for  the  review  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  of  each  such  prospective 
commerctol  arrangements  was  Instituted  to 
assure  that  naval  nuclear  propulsion  infor- 
mation and   technology   Is    not  transferred 
under  such  commercial  arrangements. 
D.  Special  nuclear  materials  production 
The  production  of  enriched  uranium,  plu- 
tonium, and  other  nuclides  for  use  in  our 
Nation's  militarv  and  civilian  nuclear  energy 
program   represents    a    continuing   and   im- 
portant national  effort.     The  Joint  Commit- 
tee held  three  executive  hearing  sessions  on 
February  3  and  4,  In   connection   wltti  the 
AEC's  authorization  bill,  on  the  special  nu- 
clear materials  production  program.     In  ad- 
dition to  Chairman  Seaborg  and  other  AEC 
witnesses,  testimony  was  received  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Howard.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense    (Atomic   Energy)    on   weapons  re* 
quirements  and  their  relationships  to  needs 
for  nuclear  materials. 


E.  SNAP  program 
During  an  executive  Information  hearing 
on  August  6.  1965.  on  the  Systems  for  Nu- 
clear Auxiliary  Power  (SNAP)  program,  the 
committee  received  an  up-to-date  assessment 
of  plans  of  the  AEC.  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  for  utilization  of  SNAP 
units  In  space  applications,  Including  the  lu- 
nar probe.  There  was  discussion  of  the  po- 
tential uses  of  SNAP  devices  for  the  perform- 
ance of  DOD  classified  missions.  Applica- 
tions of  isotopic  heat,  reactor  heat  (including 
thermionics).  solar  heat,  and  thermoelectric 
conversion  systems  were  compared  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  cost,  and  practicality. 
F.  Review  of  practices  and  procedures  for 
proetcting  classified  information  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors 

The  Joint  Committee  staff  has  undertaken 
a  study  to  review  practices  and  procedures 
used  to  protect  classified  Information  by 
Government  contractor  personnel  handling 
restricted  data  and  formerly  restricted  data. 
The  results  of  these  studies  will  be  pub- 
lished. This  study,  upon  its  completion  in 
the  latter  part  of  1965.  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  providing  the  exceutive  department 
with  suggestions  for  improving  security 
methods  used  for  the  protection  of  restricted 
data  and  formerly  restricted  data. 


G.  NATO  agreement  for  cooperation 
regarding  atomic  information 
On  March  12,  1965.  a  NATO  agreement  for 
cooperation   regarding    atomic   information, 
which  superseded  a  1965  NATO  agreement^ 
entered  into  force.    During  1966  the  Joint 
Committee  followed  progress  in  implement- 
ing  this  agreement  quite  closely.     Several 
classified  letters  involving  policy  considera- 
tions concerning  this  new  NATO  agreement 
were  exchanged  with  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State,  as  well  as  with  the  Atomic 
Energy   Commission.      Committee   members 
and  staff  visited  NATO  installations  in  con- 
nection   with    this    new    agreement    durmg 
April,  August,  and  October  1965.    Committee 
staff    also   visited   NATO   Headquarters    and 
SHAPE  (Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Pow- 
ers Europe)   in  Paris.  France,  In  connection 
with  NATO  matters. 

H.  NATO  multilateral  force 
The  committee  has  closely  followed  de- 
velopments in  NATO  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  multilateral  force  (MLP)  and 
the  allied  nuclear  force  (ANF)  concepts.  In 
this  connection  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee met  with  newly  designated  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  NATO,  Harlan  Cleveland,  and 
Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer  during  a  committee 
visit  to  NATO  Headquarters  and  SHAPE  in 
October.  Dviring  this  visit  conmiittee  mem- 
bers and  staff  received  a  thorough  briefing 
on  the  current  U.S.  position  and  projected 
planning  regarding  the  possible  creation  of  a 
multilateral  entity  within  the  NATO  com- 
plex. Throughout  the  year  the  committee 
staff  has  held  meetings  with  the  State  De- 
partment, Defense  Department,  and  AEC  on 
this  subject. 

v.    OTHER    ACTIVIxrES 

A.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Ninth 
General  Conference 
Four  members  of  the  committee.  Including 
Chairman  Holifield,  participated  as  official 
congressional  advisers  and  observers  in  the 
Ninth  General  Conference  of  the  IAEA,  which 
was  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  September  21- 
28  ThU  was  the  first  year  since  the  IAEA 
was  founded  in  1957  that  a  general  confer- 
ence was  held  away  from  the  organization's 
headquarters  in  Vienna,  Austria.  The  change 
in  location  was  especially  fitting  in  light  of 
the  increasingly  worldwide  responslbUities  of 
the  organlz;atlon. 

The  development  of  an  effective  interna- 
tional safeguards  system  has  been  a  major 
objective  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  international 
atomic  energy  field  since  the  initiation  of 
the  atoms  for  peace  program.  This  country. 
therefore,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
principal  supporter  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  one  of  whose  major 
functions  Is  to  administer  a  system  of  inspec- 
tions to  guard  against  the  diversion  of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  nonpeaceful  purposes. 
In  February  of  1965  the  Agency's  Board  of 
Governors  adopted  a  resolution  whereby  it 
provisionally  approved  a  revision  of  the 
IAEA  safeguards  system.  This  improved  sys- 
tem, which  is  applicable  to  power  reactors 
as  well  as  research  reactors,  was  endorsed  by 
the  Ninth  General  Conference. 

Desalination  is  another  field  in  which  the 
IAEA  is  expected  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution. The  Ninth  General  Conference  of 
the  organization  supported  a  move  to  initiate 
a  study  of  means  whereby  the  Agency  might 
play  an  increasingly  useful  role  in  desalting. 
B.  International  atomic  energy  conference  on 
plasma  physics  and  controlled  nuclear  fu- 
sion research 

A  staff  member  of  the  committee  partici- 
pated as  a  member^of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  IAEA's  Conference  on  Plasma  Physics  and 
Controlled  Nuclear  Fusion  Research.  This 
Conference  was  held  at  the  Culham  Labora- 
tory in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  pe- 
riod September  6-10. 1965.  The  multinational 
conference  was  devoted  to  the  technical  a«- 


pectB  of  experiments  designed  to  study  the 
behavior  of  plasma  (Ionized  gases)  at  tem- 
peratures and  densities  approaching  that 
necessary  to  acliieve  controlled  and  sustain- 
able thermonuclear  power.  Progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  confinements  of 
very  hot  plasmas. 

C.  Disarmament  negotiations 
On  May  10  and  September  2,  1965,  the  Joint 
Committee  held  hearings  on  activities  under 
the  Jtirisdlctlon  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.    The  September  2  ses- 
sion    dealt     principally     with    negotiations 
which  were  In  progress  at  that  time  at  the 
18-Natlon   Disarmament  Conference   In  Ge- 
neva. .    , 
Committee   members    and    staff    attended 
several  of  the  sessions  of  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  held  In  Geneva  during 
Augtist     For  additional  information  relating 
to  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  safe- 
guards program,  see  section  IV  B.,  above. 
D.  Inspection  visits 
1    The  committee  members  and  staff  con- 
tinued their  practice  of  obtaining  firsthand 
information     by     visiting*    various     Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Department  of  Defense, 
and    US.    Government    contractor    Installa- 
tions in  the  United  States.    During  the  first 
session,  89th  Congress,  visits  were  made  to 
the  following  facilities,  among  others: 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Lemont,  HI. 
Bendix  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Brookhaven    National    Laboratory,    Upton 
(Long  Island),  N.Y. 

Cambridge     Electron     Accelerator,     Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  . 

Connecticut  Advanced  Nuclear  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory,  Mlddletown,  Conn. 
Hudson  Institute,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Large    Aperture    Seismic    Array,    BiUings, 

Mont.  „    ,    , 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley 

and  Livermore,  Calif. 

Lockheed  Space  Systems  Division,  Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

Nevada  Test  Site,  Nevada. 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  Richland, 
Wash. 

Punta  Hlguera.  Puerto  Rico. 

Research  Analysis  Corp.,  McLean,  V&. 

Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

In  addition,  committee  staff  observed  re- 
actor licensing  hearings  conducted  by 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Boards  of  tlie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  and  Oswego.  N.Y.  in  the  following 
proceedings: 

In  the  matter  of  Department  of  Water  and 
Power,    City    of    Los    Angeles    (Mallbu    Re- 

flctor ) 

In  tiie  matter  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.     (Nine  Mile  Point  reactor). 

2.  Committee  members  and  staff  visited 
the  following  installations  abroad  involving 
atomic  energy  activities: 

Government  of  India  atomic  energy  estab- 
lishment facilities,  Trombay,  India. 

National  Tslng  Hua  University,  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Science,  Hsln  Chu,  Taiwan,  Re- 
public of  China. 

Soreq  research  establishment.  Nahal  Soreq, 

Israel. 

Tarapur    atomic    power    project,    T.-rapur, 

India. 

Tato  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research, 
Bombay,  India. 

United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority 
installations  at  Calder  Hall,  Wlndscale,  Alder- 
maston.  Culham.  Harwell,  and  Foulness  in 
England.  Other  United  Kingdom  research 
establishments  visited  were:  Daresbury  Nu- 
clear Physics  Lal»ratory,  Lancashire:  Royal 
Aircraft  Establishment,  Farnborough;  and 
Rutherford  High  Energy  Laboratory,  Berk- 
shire. 
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to    a    number    of    classified    sites 
were  also  made  by  committee  mem- 
staff.  Including  NATO  Installations 
Holy  Loch  nuclear  submarine  base 


SCO  land. 


L.  Zaan,  President  of  the  Inde- 


pendent Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Appeals  to  Congress  That  Applica- 
tioi  of  Antitrust  Laws  to  Bank  Mergers 


(etained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

hON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN    * 


OF  TEXAS 
IN  "inE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

MrJ  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  is- 
sue o '  the  Independent  Banker,  official 
public  ation  of  the  6.200-strong  Inde- 
pend(  nt  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
there  appears  a  feature  article  written 
In  th  !  first  part  of  October  by  the  asso- 
ciatlc  n's  president,  Ralph  L.  Zaun,  who  Is 
also  i  xecutlve  vice  president  of  the  Graf- 
ton £  tate  Bank,  Grafton,  Wis. 

Mr  Zaun's  strong  opposition  to  remov- 
ing b;  ink  mergers  from  the  antitrust  laws 
shoull  be  known  and  carefully  consid- 
ered jy  the  Congress  and  the  American 
publi  :.  Otherwise,  the  strong  lobbying 
t^  a  few  huge  multibillion-dollar  banks 
which  dominate  the  American  Bankers 
Asso<  iation  may  succeed  in  destroying 
free  xjmpetition  in  banking  and,  ulti- 
mate y,  In  all  Industry  as  well. 

Mi  Zaun  directs  his  appeal  to  the 
Hous ;  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
whlc  1  is  cvurently  considering  bank 
mer^r  legislation.  His  statement  fol- 
lows 
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Bank  Merger  Repeal  Bill  and  the 
OF  Banking  Oompetition 

(By  Ralph  L.  Zaun) 
(EdnoB's  Note. — Ralph  L.   Zaun   Is  presi- 
at  the  Independent  Bankers   Aseocla- 
tf  America  and  executive  vice  president 
e  Oralton  State   Bank,  Grafton,    Wis. 
article  Is  adapted  from  his  address  at 
iturth  annual  convention  of  the  Inde- 
.  Bankers  of  Minnesota  in  St.  Paul.) 
Peibaps   the    biggest    ne^    story    In   the 
banking  field   this   year    is   the   Robertson- 
bill,   Senate    1698,    to   amend    the 
Merger  Act  of  1960. 

Its  original  form,  the  Robertscn-Prox- 

biU    would    have    exempted    banking 

y  and  completely  from  antitrust  pros- 

Thls  would  be  an  Inexcusable  ex- 

.     of  special  Interest  privilege  that  •would 

(  nly  be  embarrassing  to  our  banking  in- 

but    wovild    Invite    other    groups    to 

Into  Congress  with  clamors  for  legisla- 

favoring  their  particular  Interests. 

IBAA    STANDS    ALONE 


lud 


movement  to  win  quick  approval  by 
.ss  of  the  original  S.  1698  and  to  re- 
banking  once  and  for  all  from  antl- 
was   exceedingly   well   organized,    and 
_  gained  great  momentum  by  the  time 
Independent    Bankers    Association    of 
:a  came  upon  the  scene, 
stand  had  been  clearljr  defined  by  our 
convention   which    resolved   that   the 
opposed  any  bill  that  wovild  exempt 
banking  mergers  frcwn  the  provisions  of  exist 
Ing  in ti trust  statutes 


My  own  Wisconsin  Senator  Bill  Proxmuue 
asked  me  at  this  crucial  moment  whether 
any  other  groups  were  standing  In  the  wings 
with  us.  waiting  to  testify  In  opposition  to 
the  bill.  Literally,  as  we  have  done  many 
times  In  other  years,  we  stood  alone  agalnsl; 
the  onrushlng  express. 

This  time  It  would  have  lifted  banks  out 
of  reach  of  antitrust.  We  warned  that  this 
exemption  would  offer  a  blank  check  to  bank 
merger  negotiation  regardless  of  the  fading 
of  competition.  A  great  protection  of  the 
people  in  a  democr.aic  society  would  be 
withdrawn. 

mind    TOtTR    PS    AND    C'S 

You  know,  bankers  not  only  have  to  mind 
their  P's  and  Q's.  They  also  watch  their 
P's  and  C's:  they  strive  to  preserve  competi- 
tion and  prevent  concentration 

Independent  bankers  and  the  banking 
committees  of  Congress  have  for  many  years 
shared  a  common  concern  to  keep  banking 
competitive  and  to  bar  concentration  of 
banking  power.  We  believe  that  effective 
Federal  and  State  controls  are  required  to 
curb  concentration. 

We  have  seen  bank  mrrpers  reduce  bank- 
ing competition  In  many  communities  across 
the  Nation.  Mergers  have  been  canceling 
out  an  average  of  150  banks  as  separate  in- 
stitutions each  year.  The  total  ntmtiber  of 
commercial  banks  has  gone  down  steadily 
In  spite  of  hundreds  of  new  charters,  and 
while  demand  for  banking  services  has  great- 
ly Increased.  Merger  applications  are  ap- 
proved at  the  rate  of  22  for  every  one  denied. 
mergers  running  wild 
What  do  we  propose  should  be  done  about 
this? 

We  recommend  a  tighter  primary  screen- 
ing of  merger  applications,  and  retention 
of  the  application  of  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers  as  the  final  deterrent. 

We  believe  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  can  and  does  apply  the  Clayton 
and  Sherman  Acts  to  outlaw  excessive  con- 
centration of  banking  power  has  been  a  very 
real  restraint.  Without  this  check,  bank 
mergers  might  have  rtm  wild. 

Our  association  supports  S.  1698  in  Its  re- 
taining the  application  of  antitrust  laws  to 
bank  mergers.  And  In  our  testimony  upon 
this  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  presently  before  the  House  Committee 
we  recommended  the  principle  that  a  bank 
merger  should  not  be  consummated  until  a 
short  period  of  time  elapses  after  agency  ap- 
proval. 

If,  within  this  period  of  a  few  days,  an 
antitrust  action  Is  brought  the  merger  could 
not  be  consununated  until  after  a  favorable 
final  decision  by  the  court.  And  If  no  such 
suit  challenges  the  merger  within  this  lim- 
ited time,  the  merger  can  then  go  forward, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  hence- 
forth Immune  from  antitrust  upset. 

We  believe  this  is  a  Just  and  proper  pro- 
cedure, and  we  hope  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee approves.  This  procedure  clearly 
shows  that  bank  supervisory  agencies  have 
primary  Jurisdiction,  and  the  courts  under 
antitrust  laws  have  secondary  Jurisdiction. 

The  principle  of  primary  and  secondary 
screening  makes  for  orderly  and  responsible 
government  scrutiny  of  proposed  bank  mer- 
gers, and  It  stops  a  proposed  merger  from 
being  consummated  if  it  is  challenged  under 
antitrust. 

Further,  we  recommend  that  this  bill 
tighten  up  the  administrative  screening  of 
proposed  mergers.  Regulatory  agencies 
which  ponder  merger  proposals  need  explicit 
standards    for    maximum    effectiveness. 

merger  ACT  A   failure 

The  purpose  of  the  1960  Bank  Merger  Act 
was  to  measure  merger  applications  more 
carefully  under  such  standards  as  mainte- 
nance of  competition  and  consideration  of 
the  public  interest. 


Statistics  show  UB  this  act  has  failed  to 
regulate  mergers  uniformly  and  effectively. 
A  total  675  merger  applications  were  received 
during  the  5-year  period  ended  last  year,  and 
of  these,  all  but  31  were  approved.  And  only 
seven  of  the  mergers  were  challenged  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  Is  the  lack  of  explicit  administrative 
procedures  in  the  screening  process  that  has 
failed  to  slow  the  merger  rate.  The  act  here 
needs  strengthening  and  clarification,  and 
as  soon  as  possible. 

As  president  of  your  national  as.sociatlon, 
I  have  appeared  before  both  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
Robertson-Proxmlre  bill. 

And  recently,  I  sent  a  message  to  Cliairnun 
Wright  Patman  of  the  House  committee, 
respectfully  urging  that  his  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance  act  on  this  bill  with  all 
possible  speed  so  that  the  muddled  bank 
merger  picture  might  be  cleared  of  the  un- 
certainty that  now  fogs  It. 

reconciling  the  unreconcilabi.f 

Because  our  asoclatlon  has  strength  of 
membership,  and  has  been  friendly  for  many 
years  with  the  two  banking  committee  chair- 
men. Representative  Wright  Patman  and 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  we  are  able  to 
keep  them  informed  of  your  views,  and  to 
follow  this  up  with  Impact  at  the  one  place 
where  major  decisions  are  forged — in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

We  have  pointed  out  to  Congress  where  we 
believe  the  Bank  Merger  Act  should  be  forti- 
fied for  maximum  effectiveness. 

First,  the  three  regulatory  agencies,  the 
Comptroller,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  FDIC,  differ  on  the  purpose  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  They  split  on 
most  applications,  agree  on  very  few.  and 
there  is  no  way  to  reconcile  them.  What 
usually  happens:  the  approving  agency  sim- 
ply ignores  the  recommendations  of  the 
others. 

baring  the  facts 
Second,  there  Is  no  provision  for  hearings 
In  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  We  believe  that 
when  agency  opinions  differ  on  a  merger  ap- 
plication, a  hearing  should  be  held  in  the 
cotmty  where  the  resulting  bank  Is  to  be  lo- 
cated. A  public  hearing  would  enable  ob- 
jecting banks  to  become  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  to  air  their  views  effectively, 
thus  giving  the  agency  the  benefit  of  infor- 
mation It  might  not  otherwise  have. 

And  the  written  record  would  make  It 
necessary,  under  administrative  procedure 
law,  to  ftirnlsh  complete  findings  of  fact, 
definite  conclusions  of  law,  and  a  specific 
decision.  This  would  bare  the  facts  and 
the  reasoning  on  which  a  decision  was  based. 
At  present,  proceedings  are  secret,  the  fact 
of  the  merger  often  is  not  publicly  known 
until  it  has  been  consununated,  and  there 
is  no  written  record  on  which  to  base  an  ap- 
peal to  the  court. 

The  hearing  record  would  guard  apainst 
hasty  or  capricious  decision  because  it  would 
open  the  door  to  review  by  the  court.  With- 
out hearing  and  a  record,  there  is  nothing 
for  the  court  to  review. 

We  have  recommended  that  Federal  law 
require  a  public  hearing  whenever  advising 
agency  opinions  differ  on  a  proposed  merger. 
And  that  when  both  of  the  advLsing  super- 
visory agencies  report  unfavorably,  the  merg- 
er application  be  denied  automatically. 
the  summing  up 
To  sum  up:  First,  we  must  concent r.ite 
on  our  first  line  of  defense  by  tighleiung 
agency  screening  procedure. 

Second,  we  cannot  afford  to  discard  the 
ultimate  weapon  of  antitrust  laws  against 
concentration  and  monopoly. 

The  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  American  people,  and  dis- 
tinguish our  free  enterprise  system  from  the 


big  bank  systems  of  West  Europe.  Antitrust 
blocks  the  rood  to  monopoly. 

Now  to  touch  briefly  upon  two  other  legis- 
lative attitudes  of  our  association: 

We  believe  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency should  heed  State  banking  laws  and 
reeulatlons,  especially  in  the  area  of  branch- 
inl  Several  years  ago,  we  had  Congressman 
snTHENS  of  Georgia  Introduce  for  us  a  bUl 
that  would  insure  this.  And  now.  in  co- 
operation with  the  ABA  and  the  NASSB  we 
are  trying  to  obtain  agreement  on  a  bill  that 
would  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Also  we  want  to  plug  legislative  loop- 
boles  by  which  bank  holding  companies  have 
managed  to  expand  across  State  lines. 


of  fact  the  dedication  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican Research  Hospital  for  Children  in 
Krakow,  Poland,  should  properly  take 
place  during  the  year  of  the  millennium 
of  Poland,  next  spring,  when  it  should  be 
fully  completed,  with  as  many  Members 
of    the    Congress    present    as    wish    to 

attend. 

As  we  return  to  our  own  homes  and 
abide  a  short  time  among  old  friends 
and  relatives  may  we  prepare  ourselves 
for  our  return  to  our  duties  here  to  expe- 
dite proposals  and  give  support  to  essen- 
tial measures  which  will  assure  America's 
full  participation  in  the  millennium 
observances. 


Observance  of  the  Millennium  of  Poland 
as  a  Christian  Nation 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  rush  and  preoccupation 
to  accomplish  so  much  in  such  a  short 
time,  I  feel  it  Is  highly  important  for  all 
of  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  certain  signifi- 
cant events  which  will  transpire  in  the 
coining  months. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  this 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  assume 
convincing  leadership  in  stimulating  the 
people  of  our  country  to  recognize  and 
participate  in  the  worldwide  observance 
of  the  millennium  of  Poland  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  as 
we  reconvene  on  January  10, 1966,  exact- 
ly 1,000  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Polish 
nation,  we  will  enact  appropriate  legisla- 
tion in  recognition  of  this  historic  event. 
The  millennium  observances  have  great 
meaning  not  only  for  the  more  than  8 
million  loyal  Americans  who  pride  them- 
selves in  their  Polish  ancestry,  but  for 
all  who  enjoy  independence  and  liberty 
today.  No  American  can  but  recognize 
the  importance  of  his  debt  to  the  many 
generations  of  Polish  patriots  who  for  a 
full  1,000  years  have  kept  the  torch  of 
freedom  burning  and  the  banners  of  the 
Christian  church  flying. 

It  is  important  that  all  of  us  of  every 
faith  and  creed — Americans  of  all  racial 
and  ethnic  backgrounds,  join  with  the 
people  everywhere  throughout  the  world 
in  commemorating  this  great  event. 

It  is  important  for  this  country  to  at- 
tribute the  same  significance  to  this  event 
which  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  does 
in  planning  the  building  of  a  new  church 
in  Rome  and  a  possible  visit  next  year  to 
Poland  as  a  part  of  the  millennium  ob- 
servance. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  members  of  this  body,  joined  by  the 
members  of  the  other  body  would  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  use  the 
millennium  to  demonstrate  our  love  for 
the  Polish  people  by  supporting  fully  the 
efforts  of  our  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, in  "building  bridges"  between  our- 
selves and  these  people  who  now  observe 
under  restrictive  Communist  conditions 
their  1,000th  anniversary.    As  a  matter 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  ADJOURNMENT 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED    AFTER    SINE    DIE    AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  November  7. 1965: 
HJl.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  BuUdlngs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  1, 1906,  as  amended; 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleni 
Bocola  Clacco,  doctor  of  medicine; 

H.R.  5026.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  In  the  covmty  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  Issued  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  in  the  city  of  E>ecatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River 
to  a  point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa; 
H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky  Jo 
and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  No- 
vember as  "Water  Conservation  Month." 
On  November  8,  1965: 
H.R.  227.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940.  to  bene- 
fit under  the  war  orphans  educational  as- 
sistance program; 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J. 
Carlin; 

H.R.  2571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSoclo,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  fiag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  fiown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  In  Lexington,  Mass.; 
H.R.  5597.  An  act  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  90-centimeter  split-pole  magnetic 


spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel  inter- 
nal conversion  spectrcaneter  attached  for  tiM 
use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

H  B.  7475.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River  In 
Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
David  D.  Terry; 

H.R.  8310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexlbUlty  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  un- 
der such  programs,  particularly  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  groups  presenUng 
special  vocational  rehabilitation  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  students  in  postsecondary  and  higher 
education; 

H.R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therrfor; 

H.R.  9903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  instrrimenU  for 
the  use  of  certain  universities; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydroelectric  Co.; 

HH.  10878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matsler,  senior  master  sergeant,  VS. 
Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  11135.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  11267.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relaUng  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  remove 
certain  limitations; 

HH.  11539.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Florida,  LouUlana,  and  Missis- 
sippi for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  the  recent  hurricane;  and 

H.JrRes.  788.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  2d  regular  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  January 
10,  1966. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur-« 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
o£DU:e. 
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On  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 


OF   RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
on  October  4^11,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
V3  congressional  delegation  to  the  11th 
annual  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence in  New  York  City.  It  was  a  busy 
and  memorable  week,  notable  for  its 
incidence  with  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  significant  as 
another  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

indeed,  the  recent  Parliamentarians 
Conference  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
NATO's  most  significant  because  of  the 
new  light  which  it  shed  on  new  devisive 
forces  Whin  NATO  on  the  one  hand  and 
imaginative  new  ideas  to  give  the  Or- 
ganization continuity  and  umty,  on  the 

°^One  of  the  most  perceptive  commen- 
taries on  the  meeting  was  written  by 
Prof  ElUott  R.  Goodman,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pohtical  science  at  Brown  Um- 
versity.  who  served  as  a  consultantto 
the   U.S.   delegation.     Professor   Good- 
man Is  an  exceptionally  well  qualified 
NATO  scholar  and  we  were  most  for- 
tunate to  have  his  services.   I  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  that  his  excellent  article 
T^hich  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the    Providence     Evening    BuUet  m    of 
Thursday,  October  21,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.  -^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ATLANTIC    ASSKMBLV-THE   NATO  J^^^l'^^^^l 
T^RIANS    HEAR    A    PROPOSAL    FOR    AN    OFFICIAL 

Consult.atut:  Organization 

(Mr.  Goodman,  an  associate  Professor  of 
no  iiiMl  science  at  Brown  University,  ^^as  a 
SSint'attlcUcd  to  the  U^S^  delegation 
at  the  recent  conference  of  NATO  par"^- 
menwrians  in  New  York.  He  has  attended 
s  n  lar  meetings  in  the  past  in  Europe  wher^ 
he  wa.s  a  research  fellow  for  a  year  at  NATO 
hcadquartrcrs  in  Paris.  Following  are  his 
Observations  on  the  hishlieiUs  of  this  years 

mcetinc.)  ,  , 

(Bv  Elliot  R.  Goodman^ 

S<,metimcs'a    visual    glimpse    can    speak 
vou.mes.     I    glanced    around    the    crowded 
b.Ilroom  as  Vice  President  Hubert  Hcmphsey 
concluded    his   October   5   speech   to   one   of 
the   opening   sessions   of    the    NATO   Parlia 
mentarians'      Conference      in      New      York^ 
Everyone   in   the   room   was   rising   1"   Ti^J^ 
tribt^te  to  the  Vice  President- it  would  h^^« 
been  impossible  to  have  remained  seated- 
and    everyone,    It   seemed,    was    applauding 
But   then   my   eyes   fell   on   the    prominent 
Caulllst  deputy,  Boscher. 


A   LOGICAL    OtrrCOME 

He  could  not  be  overlooked  ^a^«^e 
Kt.anri<!  well  over  6  feet  tall.  He  i»  aoso 
pSfnent  sin°ce  he  ^ad  become  the  ce^te^^_ 
controversy  by  using  his  Position  «  ^P^ 
porteur  of  the  Parliamentarians  PoUUcal 
rnmmittee  to  write  a  bitter  Gaullist  indict- 
ment of  NAToTolidcs.  While  everyone  was 
Applauding  M.^Boscher  and  several  of  Ms 
Gaullist  colleagues  stood  erect  with  hands 
elapsed  firmly  behind  their  t>acks. 

This  U  the  logical  outcome  of  De  Gaulle  s 
nolitics  Rudeness  and  selfishness  have  been 
StS^-ted  by  the  head  of  state  and  elevated 
into  national  principles.  Throughout  the 
iSStical  debates,  one  could  hear  na«onallsUc 
Tihrases  from  the  Gaullist  deputies  to  the 
Sect^at  no  one  is  willing  to  fig^^t  except 
tor  himself  and  that  France  can  only  be 
counted  upon  to  defend  France  _ 

Aside  from  the  deplorable  efTect  this  has 
upon  allied  unity,  it  reflects  a  ^^i^  r^^" 
conception  about  modern  history  The  mem- 
hpr  states  of  NATO  can  hope  to  prevail  in 
Ke  stri-gle  for  the  world,  not  only  against 
tSe  S^^unists.  but  also  in  the  contest  for 
Se  uncommitted  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
ties only  by  aggregating  a  preponderance  of 
oower  and  then  applying  that  POwer  in  a 
^Ztli-e  manner  against  the  great  problems 

that  face  mankind.  TT.,(f«i  c;tAtes  aa 

No  country,  not  even  the  ^"'ted  States  m 
the  most  powerful  and  Prosperous  Western 
state,  can  adequately  Provide  for  its  o^ 
defense  without  Europe  or  formulate  ^c 
ressful  programs  -toward  the  third  woria 
wiSt  Inumate  European  collaboration^ 
^at  the  Gaulllsts  fail  to  coricede  is  the 
ba^lc  principle,  expressed  by  all  the  other 
S^e^aSoSs.  that  t!h»  best  possible  way  to 
Seffnd  one's  own  country  Is  by  defending  the 
collective  strength  of  the  Western  community 
of  nations  as  a  whole.  ,.     +_ 

It   is   one    thing   for   allied   diplomat    to 
say  this  quietly  to  the  French  Foreign  Office 
Ind  it  is  another  matter  for  elected  members 
of  ?he    arious  NATO  Parliamente  to  arise  one 
after  another  and  say  this  to  the  face  of  the 
Slums?  deputies.    And  this  is  what  happened 
X?  the  New  York   Conference.     The   simple 
fact  is  that  in  the  Pol"ical  debates  the  Gaul- 
list* were  completely  isolated.    Not  that  one 
could  count  on  this  having  a  sautary  effect 
or  indeed  any  effect,  on  De  G^^"^,^^^^": 
b-it   it   is   still    a   useful    warning   f^^   those 
French  political  figures  who  will  survive  De 
Gaulle   and   Inherit   his   mantle. 

The  Conference  was  comprised  of  a  large 
number    of    eminent   political    figtues    from 
an  The  NATO  cotmtrles.    We  ^^1^^^  a  strong 
18-member  team,  half  drawn  from  the  Sen- 
ate   half  from  the  House,     By  vu-tue  of  his 
membc  ship  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
con  mmee.  Rhode  Island's  Senator  Claiborne 
PELL   was    accorded   the   considerab  e   honor 
and  heavv  responsibility  of  being  the  head 
o?  the  entire  U.S.  delegation.     This  turned 
out  to  be  a  demanding,  job.  since  ^^o^^S^^o^t 
the  week  of  deliberations,  both  House  and 
SenaTe  Members  were  obliged  to  shuttle  back 
and  forVh  from  New  York  to  Washington  to 
meet  quorum  calls  and  rollcall  votes  on  un- 
finished items  of  President  Johnson  s  legisla- 

'' WatcWn^this  process  at  firsthand  gives 
one  a  deeplned  sense  of  respect  for  the  dedi- 
cation and  energy  required  of  a  Member  o 
congress.  It  should  be  noted  that,  to  addi- 
tion to  senator  Pell  as  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ate delegation  was  composed  of  Senators 
CLIFFORD  Case  and  Harrison  W^lums,  Jr.  of 


New  Jersey;  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Rob- 
Sr  £nnLt.  of  New  York;  Senator  Birch 
^TH  of  Indiana:  Senator  Karl  MuNirr,  of 
I^uS  Dakota:  Senator  Maihunz  Ne^erger, 
^  Segon-  aid  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
btaS^o?  Massachusetts.  Among  the  more 
^l^illate  Members  of  the  House  delegation 
^re  WjxJam  Bates,  of  Massachusett^;  Pahl 

^Z^r,   of    nilnols:    WATKE   HATS     Of    O^'O. 

and  Charles  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan. 

ST.ARTLING    FIGURES 


Congressman  Chamberlain  used  the  occa- 
sion of  a  plenary  debate  to  bring  to  light 
Bor^e  rathe?  startling  figures  about  commer- 
rill  EhlDPing  going  to  North  Vietnam.    At  a 
t  me  When  !h!  United  States  is  heavily  en- 
KiSed  in  a  war  with  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
L^ntts,  unclassified  data  for   1964^f  °^^^ 
that  401  ships  flying  the  flags  of  non-Com- 
Suni^  countries  called  at  North  Vietnamese 
norts     Of  these.  284  ships  came  fro«i  NATO 
countries,  primarily  of  British.   Greek,   and 
Norwegian  origin.    During  the  first  8  months 
of    1965.   published   commercial   sources   re- 
ported ss'^uch  Ships.  81  of  Which  ^-ere  from 
NATO  countries.    Congressman  Chamberlain 
indicated  that  the  classified  documents   to 
wS  he  had  access  showed  a  considerably 
Sger  niLber  of  Allied  ships  making  regular 
r^s  to  North  Vietnam.     While  he  told  me 
tSt  Se  situation  had  improved  somewhat 
Se  fSum   of   the   NATO   Parliamentarians 
C^JeZTe  was  certainly  an  appropriate  and 
useful  place  to  raise  a  public  complaint  with 
the  hope  of  Choking  off  this  trade  completely. 
These  annual  conferences,  of  which   this 
wi    the    nth    already    have    proved    their 
w^th  in  wavs  too  numerous  to  record.     In 
pSmg  one'-should  note  tbat  wMle  the  ^e 
nf  debate  Is  usually  centered  in  the  Political 
SlmSmei'  there  'are   other  committees   o 
parliamentarians   devoted   to   rr^""ary.   eco 
nnmic    cultural  and  educational,  and  scien- 
SfiT^dChnlcal  problems.    In  add  Uon   a 
most  useful   and   promising  committee   has 
^^n  m  operation'^under  Senator  Javits  to 
Se  the  sting  out  of   Greek-Tuxkish   rela- 
tlons  over  Cyprus  by  creating  joint  Greek 
Turkish  development  projects  that  will  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  fl- 
awed from  many  sources  including  prnat* 
American  foundations. 

ATLANTIC    ASSEMBLY 

Because  of  its  worth,  but  also  because  of  its 
uncert^n  and  unofficial  status,  proposals 
h^ve  been  iivanced  in  the  pa^t  several  years 
?o;  transforming  the  NATO  f^rllamentar- 
l°ns-  Conference  into  some  sort  of  an  official 
Atlantic  Parliamentary  Assembly. 

n-fp  of  the  major  difficulties  in  the  past 
h^al^.°'vs  turned  about  the  role  of   those 
states  ti^at  a^.  broadly  speaking,  members 
Sfthe  western  community  of  nations,  but 
not  members   of   the  Western  n^ilitary  al  i- 
ance  of  NATO.    Austria.  Ireland.  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland    each,  for  its  own  historica    rea- 
son    Se  committed  to  a  poucy  of  m.  itary 
neutralitv      Several  years  ago.  when   It  was 
Dropped  to  create  a  smele  Atlantic  Constilta- 
re'Sfembly.  the  problem  of   the  neu  ra^ 
proved  to  be  insurmountable.     The  neutr^s 
were  not  even  willing  to  meet  with  parlia 
mentaric^ns  from  the  NATO  countries  to  dis- 
cus   nonmilltary  affairs,  so  Ion,  as  t  "s^ame 
assembly  would  discuss  miUtar^■  matters  with 
the  neutrals  absent. 

At  this  session  of  the  Conference,  the  heaxl 
of  the  British  delegation.  Sir  Geoffrey  de 
Freltas,  formulated  a  resolution,  adopted  bj 
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as  a  whole,  which  was  de- 
solve  this  difficulty.    He  acted  upon 
that  the  informal  contacts 
In  the  past  year  between  a  VS, 
delegation,  led  by  Senator  J.  W. 
and   Congressman  Wayne   Hats, 
continue  to  be  pursued  with  the  Con- 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
In  which  the  neutrals  are  In- 
Presumably.  members  of  the  Cana- 
Patliament  will  also  be  brought   into 
meetings,  which  will  be  devoted 
tary  topics  on  an  Atlantic  scope, 
cleared  the  deck  of  the  neutralists, 
resolution  called  for  "concrete 
for  the  constitution  of  an  Atlantic 
e    Assembly,    based    initially    on 
meihbership  of  NATO,  and  evolving  out 
1  ATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference." 
pol  itlcal  committee  was  specifically  in- 
to prepare  a  report  "on  the  possi- 
'  converting   the  NATO   Parliamen- 
Conference  Into  a  Consultative  As- 
of  NATO,  In  an  official  relationship 
Iforth  Atlantic  Council." 

this  ccHne  to  pass,  it  would  prove 
enormously  xiseful  step.     It  Is  im- 
to  give  NATO  an  official  assembly, 
is  now  so  seriously  threatened, 
addition  of  a  permanent  pyarliamen- 
could  be  a  way  of  reinforcing  its 
If    an    assembly    could    be   ade- 
financed.  In  contrast  to  the  present 
operation,  this  could  provide  for 
staffing  by  a  secretariat,  which  could 
conunittee  documents  to  make  de- 
pointed    and    more    productive. 
official  status,  the  various  govern- 
^  rovdd  be  obliged  to  pay  greater  atten- 
the  deliberations,  and  pubU^opinion 
different    countries    could    be    made 
s|iarply    aware    of    the    crucial    Issues 
the  alliance.     Finally,   If  the 
gained  official  statu'fe,  and  had  the 
enter   an    official    dialog   with    the 
[^oiincll,    this   added    prestige   would 
ontinued  high-level  participation  by 
parliamentarians   on    both   sides   of 
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At  antic. 


al  nost 


is  very  wide  support  for  this  move 

every  national  delegation.    Fur- 

e,  speaking  for  the  administration, 

sident  Humphrey  said  In  his  speech 

conference  that  he  approved  of  the 

te    and    continuing    concert    of    ac- 

•  fostered  by  parliamentary  meetings 

this  and  your  committees  and  sub- 

The  proposal   for   an   Atlantic 

which  has  been  approved  by  this 

1  ooks  to  the  same  end.     I  think  it  la 

and  I  hope  that  It  can  be  fulfilled." 


THE    FRENCH    OBJECT 


as  could  be  ascertained,  the   only 
came  from  the  Gaullists  on  the 
delegation.     This  is  to  be  expected, 
Gaulle's   nationalism    makes   him 
hostile    toward    any    constructive 
1  hat   might   strengthen   the    Atlantic 
The   response    to    this   would 
to  be  simple:  If  De  Gaulle  wants  to 
himself  from  an  initiative  that  had 
support     among     the     member 
ountrles,  then  let  him.     Why  should 
Intractable  obstructionist  be  allowed  to 
the  forward  motion  of  all  the  rest? 
If  all  the  other  countries  decided  to 
ajhead.  could  De  Gaulle  afTord  to  stay 
Would   not  tJ:ie   force   of   circ\im- 
compel  him  to  raise  his  voice  Inside 
created  assembly  chambers? 
i^atters  of_thls  kind  one  can  only  af- 
tolerate  a  limited  amount  of  obstruc- 
that  seeks  to  frustrate  the  majority 
is  clearly  an  opportunity  for  con- 
statesmanship,  and  the  fate  of  this 
lies  first  and  foremost  with  the  par- 
members   of   the   most   powerful 
:ountry,  namely  In  the  hands  of  the 
Members   of   the    n.S.    Congress. 
Island  should  feel  fortunate  that  this 
king  has  already  received  the  sym- 
attentlon  of  Senator  Pell. 


u> 


ne  vly 


i:ere 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or   WYOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  com- 
memoration of  Wyoming's  75th  anniver- 
sary of  statehood,  I  am  happy  to  present 
the  capstone  in  my  series  of  profiles  of 
Wyoming  citizens. 

TRACY  S.  M'CRAKEN 

Wyoming's  most  successful  newspaper- 
man, a  classic  example  of  the  best  of  the 
Horatio  Alger  tradition,  builder  of  a  pub- 
lishing empire  and  a  dominant  figure  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  his  State  for 
nearly  three  decades — such  was  Tracy 
Stephenson  McCraken.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  six  children  born  to  a  fam- 
ily of  modest  means.  His  father  was  well 
into  the  fifties  when  Tracy  was  bom, 
March  11.  1894,  in  Evanston.  ILL  He 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Belvidere, 
111.  Determined  to  earn  a  college  educa- 
tion, he  worked  through  the  summer 
months  to  save  the  fare  for  a  train  ride 
to  Laramie,  Wyo..  where  he  was  met 
at  the  railroad  staiition  by  a  few  other 
transplanted  Illinois  natives  including  his 
older  brother.  Harry. 

Many  of  the  stories  surrounding  Mc- 
Craken's  30  years  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  are  now  so  apocryphal  that  to 
separate  fiction  from  fact  must  be  left 
to  less  partial  and  more  leisurely  students 
than  I.  Suffice  to  say.  he  managed  to 
stay  in  school  by  working  at  odd  jobs 
around  the  campus,  including  a  part- 
time  stint  as  a  reporter  for  the  Laramie 
Boomerang. 

In  1917,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
univeiTsity  and  then  joined  the  Army  as 
a  private  in  an  infantry  division.  Later 
he  attended  officers  candidate  school  and 
was  discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant.  Re- 
turning to  Laramie  following  World  War 
I.  he  was  named  manager  of  the  Laramie 
newspaper,  a  position  he  held  until  he 
left  to  join  the  staff  of  Wyoming's  Gov. 
William  B.  Ross  as  executive  secretai-y. 
He  left  Wyoming  for  Washington  and  a 
new  job  as  secretary  to  the  late  Senator 
John  B.  Kendrick. 

In  1919  In  Laramie,  he  married  the 
former  Lillian  Davis,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
who  also  had  attended  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  then  was  teaching  school 
in  Rawlins.  The  couple  had  two  sons, 
Robert  and  William. 

THE    "M-O-M" 

During  these  years  he  also  formed  the 
first  friendships  with  a  young  Boston 
Irish  transplant  to  Wyoming,  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney,  and  with  a  native  Wyoming- 
Ite,  Leslie  A.  Miller,  all  of  whom  were 
the  "young  men  in  a  hurry"  of  their 
generation.  O'Mahoney  was  later  to  be- 
come one  of  Wyoming's  most  distin- 
guished Senators  and  Miller  one  of  its 
most  able  Governors. 

McCraken  paid  a  visit  to  Cheyenne 
In  1925  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Ken- 
drick in  order  to  look  at  a  sick  weekly 
newspaper  in  Cheyenne,  which  was  at 
the  time  the  only  newspaper  in  the  State 


with  a  Democratic  editorial  policy.  In 
order  to  keep  It  alive,  he  borrowed  $3,000 
from  the  late  John  D.  Clark.  This  served 
as  his  base  capital  Investment  in  the 
weekly  Eagle.  McCraken  himself  told 
the  story, of  his  first  month  as  a  pub- 
lisher. To  meet  the  overhead,  he  sold 
advertising  at  a  furious  clip.  How 
pleased  he  was  to  gather  a  handful  of 
statements  and  go  out  collecting  what 
promised  to  be  a  healthy  gross.  In.stead 
of  money  he  found  most  businessmen 
had  in  their  cash  registers  "advertising 
script"  which,  completely  unknown  to 
him,  had  been  passed  out  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Thus,  in  place  of  cash  after  his 
first  month's  operation,  Tracy  had  a 
pocketful  of  useless  paper. 

THE    EARLY    EAGLE 

Located  In  a  small  office  above  what 
Is  Roedel's  Drugstore  in  Cheyenne,  Mc- 
Craken and  one  printer  worked  fever- 
ishly through  18-hour  days  to  nurse  the 
sick  publication  Into  the  State's  domi- 
nant weekly.  Often  the  tiny  press  liter- 
ally had  to  be  held  together  with  paper 
clips  and  bailing  wire.  With  the  help  of 
a  vital  and  dedicated  assistant,  O.  D. 
Koerfer,  he  turned  the  weekly  Into  a 
5-day-a-week  daily  during  the  depres- 
sion's darkest  hours.  Five  years  later, 
in  1937,  he  merged  the  Eagle  with  the 
opposition  evening  paper,  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune,  which  he  acquired  that 
year. 

His  other  publishing  interests  included 
associations  to  publish  a  daily  at  Rock 
Springs  in  1931.  at  Worland  in  1938.  at 
Laramie  in  the  1930's.  and  at  Rawlins  in 
1946.  He  had  also  been  a  partner  in 
various  other  weeklies  throughout  Wy- 
oming in  the  early  1930's.  In  addition 
to  six  dally  newspapers  and  a  monthly 
farm  magazine,  the  Wyoming  Stockman 
Farmer,  McCraken  pioneered  television 
In  Wyoming  and  was  also  the  owner  of 
several  of  its  early  radio  stations. 

A    LEADER    IN    EDUCATION 

McCraken's  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  young  people  of  Wyoming  was  his 
lifetime  dedication  to  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  He  served  for  nearly  two 
decades  on  the  university's  board  of 
trustees  and  was  at  one  time  its  presi- 
dent. He  foimded  scholarships  for 
worthy  students.  He  received  the  imi- 
versity  alumnus  award  for  outstanding 
and  original  achievements  in  1956  and 
was  awarded  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming's highest  honor — an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  law  degree  in  1960. 

A     WISE     AND     PRACTICAL     POLITICAL     LEADER 

McCraken  succeeded  the  late  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahoney  as  secretary  to  Senator 
Kendrick.  He  was  State  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman  from  1942  to  1960. 
His  last  year  in  that  post  brought  him 
one  of  his  great  triumphs.  At  the  Los 
Angeles  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  July  of  1960,  as  chairman  of  the  Wy- 
oming delegation  he  cast  Wyoming's 
votes  which  nominated  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy  for  President.  During  the  last 
days  of  his  life  he  was  offered  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Senate  which  he 
declined  saying: 

I  would  rather  be  a  newspaperman. 

Often  the  object  of  Inevitable  back- 
lash to  one  of  his  means,  power,  and 
talent,  he  was  nevertheless  deeply  ad- 
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mired  by  his  associates  and  most  of  his 
adversaries  for  his  acumen,  for  his  dy- 
;S  personality,  for  his  delightful  sense 
of  humor,  and  for  his  dedicated  love  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  and  its  economic 
well-being.  .  . 

This  latter  affair,  I  believe,  he  put 
ahead  of  all  else,  for  he  felt  his  responsi- 
Sito  his  fellow  citizens  of  Wyoming 
was  a  preservation  of  a  healthy  climate  in 
wWch  to  live,  a  business  commumty  in 
which  to  prosper,  and  a  Stat«  of  which 
all  could  be  proud. 

During  the  last  30  years  he  was  a  close 
nprsonal  acquaintance  and  a  confidant 
Sf  several  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
nf  many  prominent  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders,  and  of  nationally  prom- 
inent politicians  from  both  parties. 

MY  BOSS  AT  14 

Tracy  was  intensely  loyal  to  those  who 
reached  positions  of  importance  in  his 
own  organization  and  also  proud  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  top  employees 
started  well  down  the  ladder.     He  was 
on  a  first-name  basis  with  everyone  he 
knew  and  his  door  was  always  open  to 
workers,  visitors,  salesmen,  and  to  any- 
one else  with  the  ambition  and  drive  to 
taiprove  their  lot  in  life.     For  several 
decades  he  wrote  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Wyoming  Eagle,  and  I  am  m  hopes 
a  collection  of  his  writings  someday  will 
be  publi^ed.  j   4.     k» 

I  was  honored  and  privileged  to  be 
an  employee  In  his  organization  from 
time  to  time  from  my  14th  year  on 
earth  This  association,  which  meant  so 
much  to  me  and  helped  shape  my  career, 
lasted  until  his  death  on  December  26, 

1960.  ___^^_^^^ 

Pvt.  Thomas  H.  Piatt  Proud  of  His 
Draft  Card 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I  OP 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
In  recent  weeks,  we  have  been  fed  a 
steady  diet  of  the  headline-hunting  ac- 
tivities of  draft-card  burners.  NaturaJly 
the  press  seizes  upon  and  gives  publicity 
to  the  unusual.  And  that  is  just  what 
these  actions  are,  unusual. 

The   real   American   spirit   is   repre- 
sented by  those  who  quietly  go  about  the 
real  business  of  doing  the  ofttunes  dis- 
tasteful work  of  making >  this  a  better 
world     A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Pvt. 
Thomas  H.  Piatt,  of  Maplewood,  La.,  a 
young  man  who  is  no  crusader  or  battler, 
but  who  possesses  a  strong  conviction 
that  he  has  an  obligation  to  defend  his 
country  and  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
and  was  determined  not  to  take  the  easy 
way  out  by  allowing  an  administrative 
error  to  excuse  him  from  his  military 
sei^vice. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  of  Private  Piatt  by 
Kenneth  Dixon  from  the  October  13 
Dallas    Times   Herald   imder   the   title 


"Proud  of  Draft  Card."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Changing  Scene— Proud  of  Draft  Card 
(By  Kenneth  Dixon) 
Maplewood,  La.— At  a  time  when  there  Us 
talk  across  the  country  of  youngsters  tearmg 
up  their  draft  cards,  and  other  youngsters 
rioting,  looting,  raiding,  maiming,  and  even 
murdering,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  the  story  of 
Pvt.  Thomas  H.  Piatt. 

Tom  may  well  be  on  his  way  to  the  fight- 
ing m  southeast  Asia  by  the  time  you  read 
this  He  seems  to  be  aimed  in  that  direction. 
Tom  is  not  exactly  the  type  they'd  pick  for 
a  picture  of  a  fighting  man  to  use  on  a  re- 
cruiting poster.  He's  only  5  feet.  5  Inches 
tall  weighs  about  145  pounds,  has  dark  hah- 
and  quiet  brown  eyes.     He's  21  years  old. 

FORMER     BOT    SCOUT 

He'd  been  a  Boy  Scout  and  had  been  a 
Scout  instructor  for  the  past  3  years.  He 
was  going  to  a  trade  school  to  learn  to  be  a 
welder  and  auto  mechanic  when  he  got  his 
ereetings  from  Uncle  Sam. 

He  reported  to  the  local  draft  board  and 
they  sent  him  up  to  Shreveport  where, 
among  other  examinations,  he  was  given 
physical  tests.  That  was  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  ^^^ 

When  his  card  came  back.  It  was  marked 
the  equivalent  of  the  World  War  n  *-F  caxds. 
He  was  listed  as  physically  unfit  for  military 
service.     But  It  didn't  say  why,  ^  ,^   ^ 

All  he  had  to  do  at  this  point  waa  put  that 
card  in  his  wallet  and  stay  home  and  con- 
tinue training  lor  his  vocation. 

WANTED     TO     KNOW 

Instead,  he  went  back  to  the  local  draft 
board  and  wanted  to  know  why  he  wa«  physi- 
cally unfit.  They  told  him  that  the  physical 
exam  had  showed  he  had  diabetes. 

Again  he  could  have  stopped  rtght  there. 
His  own  f..ther,  Carl  W.  Piatt,  admits  with  a 
erln  that  that's  what  he  might  have  done— 
Ind  BO,  undoubtedly,  would  a  few  million 
other  people.  After  all,  his  conscience  cer- 
tainly coiUd  have  been  perfecUy  clear. 

But  Tom  wasn't  satisfied.  He  went  to  the 
family  doctor  and  asked  to  be  given  all  the 
tests  for  diabetes.    They  aU  came  out  nega- 

tivc 

At  Tom's  request,  the  doctor  wrote  a  let- 
ter, saying  In  effect  tliat  he  was  not  now, 
and  probably  never  would  be,  a  diabetic. 

Armed  with  the  letter  and  the  reports  on 
the  tests,  Tom  went  back  to  the  local  draft 
board  They  bucked  him  up  to  Shreveport 
again.  This  time,  extensive  physical  exam- 
inations were  made. 


But  the  only  draft  card  he  discarded  waa 
the  one  which  said  he  was  physically  unfit 
few  military  service — and  then  only  after  he 
was  Issued  a  new  one  saying  that  he  was  fit 
to  fight.  


Communists  Use  U.S.  Peace  Movement 
in  Psychological  Warfare  Offensive 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist plan  to  defeat  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  has  been  well  documented  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Song  Hao,  the  political  head 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  army.  In  an  article  in 
a  North  Vietnamese  journal  General  Hao 
says  that  when  the  going  gets  tough 
U.S.  public  clamor  will  force  Washington 
to  give  up.   Hao  says: 

The  movement  (in  America)  to  protest  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  growing  In  size  and  In- 
tensity. 

Communist  hopes  for  victory  follow  a 
plan  in  which  Judas  goats  would  lead 
those  who  are  free  to  defect  from  free- 
dom. So-called  students  and  Commu- 
nist stooges  here  and  abroad  would  lead 
the  lambs  in  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions; they  would  downgrade  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  would 
shake  the  confidence  and  faith  of  our 
own  citizens  in  our  democratic  way  of 

We.  ,     ^ 

China's  Communist  overlords  make  no 
secret  of  their  aims  and  strategies.  Lin 
Piao  vice  chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee  and  Minister 
of  National  E>efense  in  a  recent  speech, 
says: 

The  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national 
salvation  Is  now  the  focus  of  the  struggle  of 
the  people  of  the  world  against  U.S.  aggres- 
sion •  •  •.  Like  a  vicious  wolf,  it  is  bully- 
ing and  enslaving  various  peoples  •  •  •.  At 
present  the  main  battlefield  of  the  fierce 
struggle  between  the  people  of  the  world  on 
the  one  side  and  the  U.8.  Imperialism  and 
Its  lackeys  Is  the  vast  area  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 


FIT  FOR  D^Y 

Sure  enough,  within  a'  week,  another  card 
came  through,  certifying  him  as  physically 
OK  and  fit  for  active  duty. 

That  would  seem  to  have  been  the  end  or 
it  but  it  wasn't.  Two  months  went  by  and 
nothing  happened.  Tom.  waiting  to  he 
called  up  so  he  could  serve  his  hitch,  got 
impatient.  Finally,  he  Just  went  downtown 
and  volunteered. 

That's  for  3  years,  and  he  also  volunteered 
for  one  of  those  special  outfits  which  are 
doing  most  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam.  And 
since  he's  an  avid  hunter— Including  stalk- 
ine  deer  with  bow  and  arrow— they  probably 
could  use  him  In  the  particular  type  of  war 
they're  fighting  over  there. 

And  that's  where  he'll  probably  go.  Each 
transfer  from  fort  to  fort  has  taken  him 
farther  west  and  each  new  training  routine 
has  been  more  specialized  in  Jungle  flghfV^f ; 
Tom  Is  no  crusader  or  battler.  He  dldn  t 
even  play  football  when  he  went  to  nearby 
Sulpher  High  School.  All  he  wanted  to  do 
was  become  a  good  welder  and  auto  me- 
chanic. 


These  demonstrations   are  fiendisiily 
clever  facets  In  the  Communist  teclmique 
of  lavmching  a  campaign  of  subversion 
and  fear,  both  mental  and  physical,  hop- 
ing to  gain  by  this  method  a  victory  un- 
obtainable by  their  economic  or  military 
strength.    Fear  is  being  used  in  South 
Vietnam  where  Communists  have  mur- 
dered about  half  of  the  village  mayors. 
They  also  have  murdered  14  of  the  vil- 
lage mayors  in  Thailand.    It  is  the  same 
in  the  Congo,  where  there  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  murder  all  people  who  have  suf- 
ficient ability  and  education  to  build  a 
free  society.    These  actions  are  remini- 
scent of  the  murder  of  5  million  Kulak^. 
the  educated  and  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical leaders,  in  the  Ukraine  by  Lenin  and 
of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  of  the 
cream  of  the  Polish  Army  in  World  War 

For  the  Communist  Vietcong  to  achieve 
their  goals  of  a  complete  takeover  of 
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Asia,  and  particularly  Viet- 
has  become  necessary  for  them  to 
he  U.S.  forces  in  that  area.    At 
„  st^es  of  the  war,  the  Vietcong 
of  their  victories  and  of  their 
successes  against  both  the  Viet- 
and  the  United  States.    When 
ted  States  commenced  air  attacks 
Vietnam  in  February  1965,  the 
propaganda  began  changing 
_  accounts  of  military  successes  to 
g    about    antiwar   protests    and 
_  within  the  United  States. 
48  hours  after  the  first  air  attack 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States 
9,    1965,   the   great   anti- 
propaganda      riots      were 
against  the  American  Embassy 
In  this  riot,  students  under 
direction  of  the  Government  threw 
md  Ink  against  the  Embassy,  and 
ed  several  Embassy  cars.    It  was 
ludicrous,  however,  that  before 
spontaneous  riot,  the  Embassy  was 
Jand  told  to  keep  personnel  away 
Embassy  windows,  so  that  no 
_  be  hurt. 
is  reminiscent  of  an  experience  a 
ago  in  Bucharest,  Rumania, 
a  similar  but  small  scale  anti- 
riot  was  staged.     Grovemment 
hauled  up  stone  and  bricks  and 
them  near  the  American  Em- 
md  the  next  day  returned,  haul- 
spontaneous  student  demonstra- 
throw  the  stones, 
the  Moscow  anti-American  dem- 
.  similar  riots  were  staged  in 
I  Communist  countries  and  by  Com- 
groups  in  other  countries  in  Asia 
rica.    The  United  States  did  not 
o  these  riots  as  the  Communists 
Ijave  expected,  but  accelerated  its 
against   the   Vietcong.     Russia 
la  and  other  Communist  coun- 
nade   many   threats   of   violence 
the  United  States  unless  it  with- 
out we  kept  up  our  military  pres- 
the  Vietcong. 

the  so-called  American  student 

strations    began    for    the    same 

purpose  as  the  Moscow  demon- 

namely,  to  force  the  United 

to  withdraw  from  Vietnam.    To 

accomplish  this,  some  American 

_  and  student  groups  have  pub- 

ixpressed   their   desires   that   the 

should    win    over    American 

They  have  sent  money  to  the 

,  and  have  attempted  to  stop 

troop  trains;  they  have  held 

ins  at  which  our  foreign  policy  and 

ders  are  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridi- 

hey  have  burned  their  draft  cards. 

e  held  in  the  past  and  plan  for 

protest  marches  on  Wash- 
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Thefee  demonstrators  apparently  fail  to 

that    their   actions    indicate    a 

and  breakdown  in  the  United 

which  in  reality  is  not  the  case, 

lich  may  encourage  the  Commu- 

o  believe  the  United  States  will 

These  demonstrations  could 

a  vast  expansion  of  the  war  which 

they  are  attempting  to  stop. 

demonstrators  express  little  In- 

in  or  sympathy  for  the  South  Viet- 

who  have  been  murdered,  tor- 

and  displaced  by   the   invading 


Vietcong ;  nor  for  those  Americans  killed 
In  combat  at  a  time  when  It  appeared  we 
were  losing  the  war.  Now  that  we  are 
returning  blow  for  blow,  these  riots 
abroad  and  the  demonstrations  at  home 
are  being  waged  at  an  increasing  tempo 
seeking  to  frighten  and  deter  the  United 
States  and  to  cause  us  to  capitulate  to 
the  Communists,  giving  them  a  victory 
which  they  could  never  hope  to  gain  by 
military  strength. 

We  hear  the  constant  refrain,  "We 
should  negotiate,  not  fight"  and  that  we 
must  have  a  "political  instead  of  a  mili- 
tary solution  for  Vietnam."  Both  of 
these  suggestions.  If  they  were  possible 
and  could  be  achieved  with  justice,  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  war.  However, 
even  the  most  naive  should  realize  that 
such  solutions  are  dependent  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  Communist  nations 
backing  the  Vietcong  to  negotiate  and 
the  degree  of  dependence  we  can  put  in 
the  outcome  of  any  negotiations.  The 
Vietcong  absolutely  refuses  to  negotiate, 
relying  on  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  will  capitulate.  These  so-called 
peace  demonstrators  who  are  demanding 
U.S.  withdrawal  and  then  a  second  Gene- 
va conference  disregard  the  fact  that  If 
the  Vietcong  would  obey  the  Geneva  con- 
ference of  1954  and  withdraw  north  of 
the  17th  parallel  as  they  agreed,  then  the 
war  would  be  ended. 

On  my  desk  are  translations  from  offi- 
cial publications  of  the  Red  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Parties. 
These  translations  clearly  Indicate  that, 
as  the  United  States  increases  its  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  moves  from  the  defensive 
to  the  offensive,  the  press  in  North  Viet- 
nam discusses  the  actual  military  opera- 
tion less  and  less  but  Increases  its  fore- 
bodings of  the  discontent  and  breakdown 
of  the  war  effort  within  the  United  States 
itself. 

Two  newspapers.  Peoples  Daily  of  Pei- 
ping,  China,  and  Nhan  Dan  of  North 
Vietnam,  carry  the  same  propaganda  line 
as  does  the  Communist  mouthpiece  in 
the  United  States,  the  Worker — formerly 
the  Daily  Worker.  Peoples  World — the 
Communist  publication  of  the  Pacific 
coast;  Pravda,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  International  Service,  and  the 
Hanoi  radio  publicize  American  teach- 
ins  and  antiwar  demonstrations  almost 
simultaneous  with  their  happ>ening. 

To  those  who  have  had  little  experience 
with  Russia  or  China  and  know  little  of 
their  history  and  people,  these  happen- 
ings seem  frightening  and  confusing. 
However,  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
patterns  of  aggression  of  Russia  and 
China,  even  for  centuries  before  Lenin 
and  Stalin  were  born,  their  current  ac- 
tions would  cause  no  surprise. 

In  the  extensive  study  and  research 
which  I  did  for  the  writing  of  "Russian 
Frontier:  From  Muscovy  to  Khru- 
shchev," I  traced  the  pattern  of  aggres- 
sion through  the  centuries  as  Russia 
grew  from  the  small  principality  of  Mus- 
covy to  the  tremendou.s  empire  that  it  is 
today.  Time  after  time  I  saw  Russia 
win  by  threats,  broken  promises,  chi- 
canery, and  subversion  when  their  armies 
could  not  accomplish  the  goal.  Russia. 
China,  and  Japan  have  made  great  u.se 
of  the  military  strategy  set  out  by  Sun 


Tzu,  a  Chinese  military  writer  and  gen- 
eral of  25  centuries  ago.  Typical  state- 
ments of  Sun  TZU  are : 

All  warfare  is  based  on  deception.  Hence, 
when  able  to  attack  we  must  seem  xinable! 
When  using  our  forces  we  must  seem  in- 
active.  When  near,  we  must  make  them  be- 
Have  that  we  are  far  away;  when  far  away, 
we  must  make  them  believe  that  we  are 
near. 

As  the  water  avoids  the  high  and  seeks 
the  low,  so  should  you  avoid  the  strong  and 
strike  the  weak. 

Deceit  and  duplicity  are  considered 
with  pride  by  the  Communists,  as  sug- 
gested in  statements  from  Stalin: 

Words  must  have  no  relation  to  action- 
otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy  is  It? 
Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another.  Good 
words  are  a  mask  of  concealment  of  bad 
deeds. 

Lenin  Is  reputed  to  have  said: 

Push   out   your   bayonets.     If   you  strike 

steel,   pull   back.     If   you  strike  soft  flesh, 

push,  push  hard. 

Truong  Chinh,  a  North  Vietnamese 
leader,  wrote  "A  Primer  for  Revolt,"  in 
1946.  which  is  probably  the  best  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  guerrilla  warfare  that 
has  ever  been  written.  It  Is  far  superior 
to  the  relatively  unimaginative  works  by 
Mao  Tse-timg  on  the  same  subject.  The 
teachings  of  this  book  clearly  were  used 
by  Gen.  Nguyen  Giap.  the  North  Viet- 
namese general  who,  in  1954.  captured 
Dienbienphu.  Perhaps  If  the  French 
military  leaders  had  studied  "A  Primer 
for  Revolt."  the  results  of  the  fiasco  at 
Dienbienphu  would  have  been  different. 
General  Giap,  who  at  one  time  was  a 
French  history  professor,  is  today  In 
overall  command  of  the  Vietcong  forces 
and  Is  still  following  the  philosophy  so 
well  depicted  in  "A  Primer  for  Revolt." 

Perhaps- one  of  the  most  constructive 
things  our  leaders  can  do  is  to  study  "A 
Primer  for  Revolt"  and  all  such  works 
that  set  out  the  philosophy,  military 
techniques,  and  historical  background  of 
our  enemies  and  our  potential  enemies. 
We  do  have  military  teams  making  such 
studies,  but  they  need  to  be  done  in 
greater  detail  and  depth.  In  addition 
it  behooves  the  American  public  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  philoso- 
phies and  the  methodology  of  our  ene- 
mies. Then  w6  would  understand  the 
happenings  and  would  not  allow  a  few 
loud-mouthed  students  and  professors  to 
shake  our  faith  In  democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

The  United  States,  Britain,  and  France 
refused  to  believe  "Mein  Kampf,"  in 
which  Hitler  clearly  explained  his  plans, 
and  thereby  allowed  him  to  almost  de- 
stroy the  world.  Our  failure  to  under- 
stand Stalin's  designs  during  and  aft€r 
World  War  n,  of  which  only  a  casual 
study  would  have  alerted  us.  allowed 
Russia  to  take  over  all  of  Eastern  and 
much  of  Central  Europe  during  the  con- 
ferences at  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 

We  need  to  keep  ever  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  when  we  win  in  Vietnam,  the 
Communists  will  still  cause  us  trouble 
in  Berlin,  in  Cuba,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  the  Congo,  and  scores  of 
other  places  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  when  com- 
munism is  gone,  the  oncoming  would-be 
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tvrants  will   devise   other   methods  to 
Save  men.    We  must  realize  that  we 
Sr?Sl  engaged  In  a  cold  war  that  wiU 
t^rtfL    We  do  not  Uke  the  cold  war;  but 
SSi  rise  above  it  in  strength  and  cour- 
se and  fortitude.    One  of   our  great 
daily  papers  expressed  it  thus: 
^ericans  must   realize   that    the   Soviet 
mithod  U  to  confuae.  divide,  and  frighten 
^nto  accepting  their  alms  and  claims  when 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  we  should  do  so. 
I^Id  by  step,  year  by  year,  they  try  to  wear 
™  ot^  nerves  untU  we  will  finally   say 
Sly.  "All  right,  we  have  had  enough.     Go 
^:  „H   nnfi  do  with  ua   as  you  will.      The 
Sfn  wm  be°come,  "I'd  rather  be  Bed  than 
dead." 

Unless  the  American  people  can  uii- 
derstand  the  real  reasons  and  the  goals 
Sour  enemy,  they  wUl  find  It  aU  most 
wnfusing  and  upsetting.  The  weak- 
hearted  may  be  wUling  to  yield  to  Com- 
munist demands  and  surrender  the  free- 
dom of  ourselves  and  our  friends,  when 
such  surrender  is  totally  unnecessary. 

If  the  United  States  were  willing  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  Communist  design, 
we  could  at  least  temporarily  stop  anti- 
American  demonstrations  and  nghtlng 
If  we  were  willing  to  pay  the  price  that 
such  activities  would  entail,  we  could 
surrender  freedom  to  Commumst   ag- 
gression   on    behalf    of    ourselves,    our 
friends,  and  our  allies.    That  is  the  ac- 
tion that  the  Kremlin  and  Peiping  are 
planning  for  us  to  take.    Surrender  has 
been  the  escape  for  countless  peoples 
throughout  the  ages,  but  thinking  Amer- 
icans   know    that    no    civilization    has 
gained  by  surrender  to  the  tyrant  who 
would  "climb  on  human  hearts  to  reach 
thrones"   whether   Nazi,   Fascist,   Com- 
munist, or  the  thousands  of  tyrants  or 
would-be  tyrants  who  Uved  centuries  be- 
fore such  names  were  invented. 

We  must  keep  ever  before  us  the  les- 
sons of  history.  There  have  been  only 
brief  periods  in  history  when  tryants, 
either  by  force  or  honeyed  promises, 
were  not  destroying  or  attempting  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  man.  It  also  is 
true  that  all  civilizations  that  were  de- 
stroved  were  probably  lost  because  of 
a  weakness  and  decay  from  within  that 
allowed  the  tryant  to  destroy  their  free- 
dom. 

Pieedom  is  the  priceless  heritage  of 
man,  but  it  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
brave  and  strong  of  heart  who  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  a  constant  vigil  and  who 
are  ready  to  fight  for  freedom  if  the  need 
arises. 

Insurance  Indusfry:  The  States  Are 
Acting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

OF    NEDRASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing erosion  of  our  system  of  dual- 
federalism  is  exemplified  by  attacks  on 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  regulate  in- 
surance.   Here  is  an  area  which  Con- 


gress, in  1945.  judged  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  for  State  control. 

Nevertheless,  failures  of  some  high- 
risk  automobile  insurers  have  served  as 
the  platform  for  those  who  favor  more 
and  more  centralized  control  of  our 
counti-y  to  raise  their  voices  In  that  im- 
modest and  terribly  inaccurate  cry  that 
"We  can  do  it  better."  „   ,      , 

The  prej»ise  must  be  that  a  Federal 
systcmj^control  would  Provide  more 
knowT^eable  and  more  dedicated  ad- 
mii/strators  than  can  be  provided  by 
the/States.  The  premise  is  a  false  one. 
An*4t  is  demonstrably  false.  ,  .,    , 

It  is  ti-ue  that  companies  have  failed. 
It  is  true  that  failures  in  the  insurance 
industry  have  far-reaching  effects. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  number  of  fail- 
ures is  disproportionately  higjj-  J^,^,^°; 
tme  that  failures  can  be  attributed  to 

^^It^is^lfmply  not  true  that  failures 
would  not  continue  to  occur  if  regulation 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  central  bureauc- 
racy. What  of  the  banks  subject  to 
Federal  control?  Have  none  of  them 
failed?  Of  course,  they  have.  And  un- 
der our  free  enterprise  system,  conducted 
by  people  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of 
the  flesh,  this  is  to  be  expected. 

The  fact  is  that  the  States  have  not 
been  remiss.  They  have  done  a.nd  are 
doing  their  job.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement. There  is  always  room  for 
improvement.  But  the  record  shows  that 
the  States  have  responded. 

My  point  is  that  this  vital  and  impor- 
tant industry  with  the  tremendous  dol- 
lar volume  and  risk  element  involved  Is 
far  from  being  sick.  Its  successes  and 
concomitant  service  to  the  pubUc  are  so 
overwhelming  when  compared  with  Its 
failures  that  the  investigators  stand  in 
awe  State  governments  deserve  their 
share  of  the  credit.  State  insurance 
commissioners  and  their  departments 
sensitive  and  quick  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  areas,  are  to  be  applauded. 

Wliat  is  the  nature  of  this  urge  to 
tinker  with  a  system  proven  sound,  this 
tendency  to  damn  the  whole  because  of 
the  few?  .  ^.  ^ 

Tlie  insurance  industry  Is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  important  segments 
of  our  national  economy.  Both  its  social 
and  economic  effects  have  made  it  an 
integral  part  of  the  foundation  for  our 
free  entei-prise  economy. 

The  insurance  companies,  as  coordi- 
nating institutions  engaged  in  allocation 
and   distribution   of  capital   funds,  re- 
lieve a  part  of  the  burden  of  numerous 
risks  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
take  advantage  of   the  service.     In  so 
spreading  the  risk,  not  only  are  third 
parties  protected,  but  also  private  funds 
are  released  for  productive  investment. 
Due  to  the  great  public  concern  that 
each  component  part  of  the  industry  re- 
mains fiscally  sound,  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted that  some  form  of  regulation  is 
required.      Originally,    such    regulatory 
authority  vested  in  the  individual  States 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  insurance  was 
not  considered  commerce  and  therefore 
not  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  v. 
South-Eastern  Underwriters  Association. 
322  U.S.  533    (1944).  changed  this  by 


holding  that  insurance  is  interstate  com- 
merce and  therefore  subject  to  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  In  1945.  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  was  passed  by  the  79th 
Congress  to  restore  the  power  to  the 
States.  This  act  was  founded  on  the 
sound  principle  that  the  States  were  In 
a  better  position  to  regulate  the  ii^ur- 
ance  industry  than  was  the  Federal 
Government.  That  principle  is  equally 
appropriate  and  applicable  today. 

State  legislatures.  State  commissioners 
of   insurance,    and    the    industry   have 
joined  in  devising  stringent  regulations 
Operating    within    the    framework    of 
State  regulation,  appropriate  authorities 
were   able   to  adopt  rules  to  fit  local 
needs    Under  this  arrangement  utUlzing 
the   joint   judgment   and   accumulated 
wisdom  of  local  authorities  and  industry 
leaders,   reliable   systems   of   laws   and 
regulations  have  been  established  which 
lend  themselves  to  efficacious  solutions 
of  problems  which  are  often  Inevitable 
and  which  vary  in  different  States  and 
districts. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  failures  In 
the  insurance  industry  have  been  In- 
evitable. Some  were  the  direct  result  of 
fraudulent  misrepresentations  by  pred- 
ators bent  on  public  bilking  and  milk- 
ing. But  indictments  have  been  Issued  m 
cases  where  mismanagement  has  been 
discovered. 

The  States  are  taking  swift  action 
where  required.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  assure  full  and  accurate  disclosure 
of  company  finances  and  realistic  levels 
for  expected  loss  reserves.  Proper 
capitalization  for  high  risk  Insurers  Is 
the  object  of  further  State  regulatory 
efforts  to  protect  the  public. 

FaUures  have  not  been  covered  up  or 
lanored.  States  are  adopting  measures 
to  allow  for  immediate  action  by  SUte 
officials  to  move  in  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  when  the  failure  of  a  company 
is  imminent.  In  many  States,  these  pro- 
visions have  long  existed  and  have  been 
vigorously  enforced. 

While  some  States  may  not  have  ade- 
quately regulated  insurance  or  effectively 
enforced     existing     regulations.     It    is 
equally   obvious  that  grfiat  efforts  are 
being  made  to  strengthen  the  local  laws 
and  to  achieve  proper  enforcement.   The  ^ 
testimony  of  the  commissioners  of  Insur- 
ance  from   Illinois.   Pennsylvania,   and 
South  Carolina,  before  the  Senate  Anti- 
ti-ust   and   Monopoly   Subcommittee   in 
May  of  1965.  attested  to  the  continual 
efforts  of  those  States  to  keep  up  to  date 
and   to  strengthen  insurance  codes  to 
reach  troubled  areas  and  to  obtain  more 
funds  for  better  enforcement. 

Tlie  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  is  an  effective  aaency  for 
openine  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween  the   various   States   to  facilitate 
coordinated     action     where     necessary. 
Senator  Thov.as  J.  Dodd.  of  Connecticut. 
in  a  speech  before  a  group  of  insuiT.nce 
assents  and  executives  in  October  of  this 
year   complimented  the  insurance  com- 
missioners   for    establishing    a    special 
committee  "to  address  the  problem  of  the 
gaps  in  communication  and  cooperation 
among  the  insurance  commissioners  ol 
the  several  States." 
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( onceited  efforts  of  such  a  coordi- 
body  and  of  the  various  States 
ves  demonstrate  most  profoundly 
regulation  of  tlie  Insurance  In- 
Is  properly  vested  In  the  Indi- 
Jtates. 

course  of  the  hearings  con- 
by   the   Senate   Antitrust    and 
Monopoly   Subcommittee   on    high-risk 
Insurance,     the     insurance 
commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  stated 
succlnc  Dly : 

ny  conviction  that  the  tremendous 

)f  the  Insurance  Industry  since  1945 

In  large  part  from  the  careful 

of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 

n  approving  the  McCarran  Act. 

this   assignment   to  the   States   of 

responsibilities  for  policing  an  Lndusiry 

grosses  close  to  $40  billion  annually. 

Ts  have  been  compelled  to  live 

irtth  the  companies  doing   business 

heir  Jxirisdictions. 

8  a£  It  should  be.  The  insurance  in- 
eacbes  so  Intimately  Into  the  econ- 
every  home  that  lt6  most  effective 
must,  perforce,  come  at  a  level 
the  home — and  the  State  regulator 
to  the  problems  Involved. 
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It  is  ilso  interesting  to  note  that  in  re- 
ports <  f  this  subcommittee  in  the  past 
the  be  lef  has  been  afiBrmed  "that  the 
regulat  ;on  of  insurance  by  the  States  is  In 
public  interest,"  and  that  there  is  no 
for  Federal  regulation  arising 
iny  of  the  impoitant  segments  of 
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Certainly  an  industry  which  serves  our 
economy  so  well  must  not  be  exposed  un- 
thinkingly and  unnecessarily  to  the 
stifling  effect  of  Federal  control. 

The  States  are  doing  their  Job.  Let 
them  continue  to  do  so. 


at  a  time  when  a  particular 

705.  was  introduced  to  amend  the 

Ferguson   Act.   I   said   in   a 

the  National  Association  of 

Commissioners: 

the     McCarran-Fergxison     Act     Is 

today,  a  heavy  burden  rests  upon 

now  advocate  revision.     A  clear 

such  amendment  must  be  made.    It 

demonstrated  that  any  resulting  sul- 

which  any  new  law  might  bring  will 

the  l06S  suffered  by  impairment  of 

and  its  principles.     Included  in 

howing  must  be  substantial  evidence 

is  no  other  non-Federal  way  of 

ishing  the  desired  purpose. 

are  grave  dangers  in  adopting  any 

to  this  law,  however,   nominal, 

limited  in  character  or  meritorious 

i  ppear  on  the  surface. 


sys  em 
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Certkinly,  that  burden  must  be  great 
when  it  is  remembered  that  under 
pr  isent  law  the  industry  has  flour - 
Ipr  the  past  20  years  with  resulting 
to  the  economy  and  to  the  public, 
basic  principles  of  our  Republic 
that  regulation  should  come  from 
pdlitical  unit  more  closely  associated 
teal  operation.     Here,   it   is  the 


amendment  to  the  present  law 

>e  extensively  debated.     The  in- 

ai  lendment,  no  matter  how  innocent 

appeal  ing,  can  open  the  gates.    Again, 

ne  to  quote  from  the  speech  de- 

to  the  National  Association  of  In- 

Commissioners : 


dest  royed 


<f 


-established  concept  of  freedom  can 

by  an  open,  all-inclusive  attack. 

it  Is  eroded  and  eventually  lost  by  a 

movements,  no  single  one  of  which 

svifBclent  size  to  warrant  resistance 

ise  any  suspicion. 

inwary  will  be  caught  by  surprise  and 
d  smayed  at  the  tardiness  of  their  at- 
to  preserve  their  liberties. 
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Report  to  My  Constituents  on  89th  Con- 
gress,  1st  Session 


cost  of  the  framework  of   our  capacity  to 
meet  It. 

ESTIM.^TED    COST    OF    PROGRAMS 

To  illustrate  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  new  programs  passed  in  this  session, 
here  are  some  examples  by  categories  of 
estimated  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions, showing  first-year  costs  and  cumu- 
iative  costs: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnEi>EN TA TIVES 

Friday,  October  22.  1965 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  is  pre- 
paring to  adjourn,  it  is  time  to  take  a 
breath  and  reflect  on  some  of  these  far- 
ranging  decisions  made  during  the  last 
9' 2  months.  This  session  has  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  quorum  calls  and 
rollcall  votes.  It  has  produced  many 
new  programs  which  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us.  There  are 
many  who  feel  It  has  been  longer  on 
quantity  than  on  quality. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
the  session  has  been  the  tendency  of  the 
administration  to  pressure  measures 
through  without  adequate  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures in  30  years — the  so-called  medicare 
bill,  a  complex  bill  containing  nearly  300 
pages — was  rushed  through  the  House  in 
its  "three-layer  cage"  form  without  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  SI. 3  billion  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  was  rushed 
through  Congress  with  one  minor 
amendment  in  the  House  and  none  in  the 
Senate,  The  Appalachia  aid  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  after  only  2  days  of  public 
hearings,  shutting  ofif  witnesses  who 
wanted  to  testify.  Republican  proposals 
to  apply  the  Appalachian  formula  to 
other  depressed  areas  of  the  country  were 
beaten. 

We  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
create  new  Federal  programs  without 
considering  the  impact  upon  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  already  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers. The  new  domestic  programs 
will  require  about  33,000  new  Federal  em- 
ployees next  year.  The  much  publicized 
$99.7  billion  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  last  January  is  likely  to  ex- 
ceed $115  billion  after  passage  of  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills.  At  the  same 
time  substantial  requests  for  more  money 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
can  be  expected  in  January. 

The  administration's  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mansfield,  has 
predicted  that  Congress  may  spend  much 
of  its  time  next  session  overhauling  some 
of  the  hastily  enacted  legislation  of  this 
first  session.     He  said : 

We  have  passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  at  this 
session,  some  of  them  very  hastily,  and  they 
stand  in  extreme  need  of  a  going  over  for 
loopholes,  rough  corners,  and  partlciilarly 
for  an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate 
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The  estimated  costs  above  would  cer- 
tainly seem  reason  enough  why  Senator 
Mansfield  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  will  spend  much  time  next  session 
going  over  the  recently  enacted  pro- 
grams "particularly  for  an  assessment  of 
current  and  ultimate  cost  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  capacity  to  meet  it." 

While  it  Is  Impossible  to  list  all  leg- 
islation considered  in  this  first  session, 
here  are  some  of  the  major  Issues  and 
a  summary  comment  on  them- 

APPALACHIAN      REGIONAL      DEVELOPMENT      ACT- 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-4 

This  is  a  massive  public  works  pro- 
gram—initial cost  $1,092,400,000.    While 
I  could  not  do  less  than  favor  govern- 
mental efforts  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens, 
I  believe  that  those  efforts  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  concept  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  self-help  are  the  key- 
stone  of   national   strength,   and   that 
massive  Federal  intervention  should  be 
resorted  to  only  as  a  last  and  imavoid- 
able  measure.   The  administration  bill  is 
objectionable  for  three  major  reasons:  it 
is   patently   discriminatory   in   offering 
special  Federal  assistance  In  one  region 
only,   despite   the   known   existence   of 
equally  depressed  areas  In  other  parts  of 
the  Nation;  It  would  create  a  new  re- 
gional  supergovemment  with   absolute 
veto  authority  over  State  and  local  deci- 
sions and  thus  establish  dictatorial  power 
in  the  person  of  a  single  Federal  repre- 
sentative on  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.    An  alternative  Republican 
proE>osaJ,    the    Resources    Development 
Act,    was    offered    by    Representative 
Cramer,  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the    House    Public    Works    Committee, 
which  would  give  asisstance  to  all  areas 
eligible    under    the    accelerated    public 
works  program,    I  voted  for  the  Cramer 
substitute  but  could  not  support  the  ad- 
ministration bill  for  the  above  reason.s. 

DRUG    ABUSE   CONTROL    AMENDMENTS    OF    190  5  — 
PXTBLIC  LAW  89-74 

This  bill  established  greater  control 
over  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  includ- 
ing barbiturates  and  amphetamines. 
Prior  to  reporting  this  bill  to  the  House, 
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the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
p U  Commerce  held  lengthy  and  com- 
M  hearings.  Testimony  presented  at 
Sie  hearing  indicates  that  over  9  bJJlion 
Strbiturate  and  amphetamine  tablets 
"re  produced  annually  in  the  United 
qtates.  Of  this  amount  over  50  percent. 
nr  4'/i  miUion  tablets,  are  distributed 
illegally  through  illicit  channels.  This 
is  a  shocking  situation,  reaching  not  just 
the  large  cities,  but  every  conununity  and 
tov^Ti  in  the  country. 

Bartiturates  and  amphetamines,  like 
most  drugs,  when  used  properly  under 
medical  prescription  and  direction  can 
be  effective  in  the  alleviation  of  illness 
and  suffering.  However,  when  misused 
they  become  a  social  and  legal  problem 
which  is  of  grave  public  concern.  Drug 
abuse  is  associated  with  crime,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  highway  accidents. 

There  is  clearly  an  urgent  need  for 
more  effective  control  over  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines.  I  strongly  suppori^ed 
this  legislation 


FEDERAL    AH)    TO    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDART 
EDUCATION — PUBLIC  LAW  89-10 

Total  first-year  cost  of  this  program 
Is  $1  3  billion.    The  expressed  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  educa- 
tionally and  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren but  in  addition,  it  establishes  a  far- 
reaching  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram which   of  necessity   will  provide 
more  and  more  Federal  control  of  our 
educational    systems    in    tWs    country. 
Title  I.  the  heari;  of  the  bill,  provides 
some  $1.06  billion  in  aid  to  local  school 
districts.    An  examination  of  the  table 
showing  how  the  funds  will  be  allcMiated 
indicates  that  whoever  devised  the  form- 
ula was  not  advised  that  the  alleged  pur- 
pose  of  the  bill  was  to  aid  the  needy:  far 
more  money  goes  to  the  wealthier  coun- 
ties with  very  small  percentages  of  de- 
prived children  than  to  the  poorest  coun- 
ties with  much  higher  percentages  of 
children  from  low -income  families.  Thus, 
the  inequities  that  currently  exist  among 
the  various  States  in  terms  of  how  much 
they  can  afford  to  spend  on  education  is 
perpetuated  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion bill. 

Under  title  I  the  bill  appears  to  leave 
approval  of  local  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  to  the  State 
education  agency,  where  such  power  be- 
longs.   However,  almost  hidden  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  the  power  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  re- 
quire that  such  approval  be  consistent 
with  the  basic  criteria  established  by 
him     This  centralization  of  power  runs 
throughout  the  entire  bill.    For  example. 
under  title  II.  which  authorizes  $100  mil- 
lion for  purchase  of  textbooks  and  library 
materials,  the  Federal  Government  wiU 
purchase  the  textbooks  and  library  ma- 
terials for  the  States.    WhUe  the  ma- 
terial is  to  be  selected  by  the  States,  there 
is  no  language  to  guard  against  subse- 
quent Federal  controls.    Under  title  III, 
which  authorizes  $100  million  for  sup- 
plementary education  centers,  we  have 
separate  Federal-local  schools  teaching 
youth  training  teachers,  and  responsible 
only  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Under  UUe  IV— $100  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  for  cooperative  research-- 
the  Commissioner  will  select  research 
areas  and  be  Involved  with  curricula, 
tests,  and  course  content  fed  into 
schools  from  the  laboratories  and 
through  the  Federal-local  schools.  And 
under  title  V— $24  milUon  to  "strength- 
en" State  departments  of  education— the 
Commissioner  will  be  authorized  to  assign 
employees  from  his  office  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  education  and  vice  versa. 

Every  effort  of  the  Republican  minor- 
ity to  amend  the  legislation  in  order  to 
clarify  its  vague  language  and  make  clear 
that  local  and  State  control  of  education 
should  prevaU  was  beaten  back^     In- 
deed, there  was  every  effort  to  shut  on 
all  discussion  completely.    It  was.  as  one 
Member  put  it.  a  case  of:  ''My jn^"^  is 
made  up;  don't  bother  me  with  the  facts. 
One  of  the  Republican  proposals  was 
to  give  those  bearing  the  major  part  of 
school  expenses  certain  credits  toward 
their  Federal  Income  tax— included  would 
be  tuition  expense  for  higiier  education. 
This  type  of  assistance  Ajould  be  free 
from  Federal  control  oveft  educational 
policies.    Moreover,  there  Vould  be  no 
need  to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  administer  such  a  program^   It  would 
provide  a  new  and  powerful  incentive  for 
educational   development   at   the   local 
level  where  it  belongs. 

The  Federal  Government  can  obtain 
money  to  subsidize  education  only  by 
borrowing,  thus  adding  to  the  national 
debt,  or  by  taking  it  away  from  taxpayers 
in  the  States.  Would  not  the  people  be 
much  better  off  to  keep  their  money  at 
home,  for  programs  which  local  tax- 
payers themselves  approve?  The  ad- 
ministration bill  actually  sets  up  a  formi- 
dable Federal  education  system.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  that  is  what  the  American 
people  want. 

SOCIAL   SECURITT,  MEDICARE— PUBLIC  LAW  89-97 


There  were  nearly  300  pages  in  this 
complex  measure  which  makes  numerous 
changes  in  the  social  security  program. 
Briefly,  the  major  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  first  time,  effective  July  1. 
1966.  there  would  be  established  a  medi- 
care program  for  those  over  65.  This 
would  consist  of : 

First,  A  compulsory  plan  providing 
for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
through  increased  social  security  payroll 
taxes  on  both  employee  and  employer. 
The  patient  must  pay  the  first  $40  of  the 
hospital  bill  for  the  first  60  days,  and  $10 
per  day  from  the  60th  to  the  90th  day. 

Second.  A  voluntary  supplementai-y 
plan  providing  payments  for  physicians 
and  other  medical  and  health  services 
financed  through  monthly  premiums  of 
approximately  $3  per  person  and  matched 
by  the  Government  through  general 
revenues.  This  is  similar  to  the  general 
voluntary  plan  offered  by  Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Third.  A  greatly  expanded  medical  as- 
sistance program  through  Kerr-Mills 
Act  for  needy  persons  financed  through 
Federal-State  matchiiig  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  program, 
the  bill  makes  the  f  oUowing  revisions  and 


improvements  in  the  benefit  and  coverage 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act : 

First.  A  7 -percent  increase  In  cash 
benefits  with  a  minimum  of  at  least  $4 
per  month.  . 

Second.  Those  persons  over  72  with 
at  least  3  quarters  coverage— instead  of 
6  as  under  present  law— to  be  made  eu- 
gible  for  minimum  benefits  of  $35  per 

month.  ,     ^      ,  ...    _ 

Third.  Age  for  dependent  children 
receiving  benefits  extended  from  18  to 
22  so  long  as  they  remain  in  school.  Tins 
is  the  subject  matter  of  a  biU  I  mtro- 
duced  this  year— H.R.  417— as  weU  as 
in  previous  years.  ..^  -.  * 

Fourth.  Widows  would  be  permitted  to 
receive  benefits  at  age  60  with  reduced 

Fifth.  The  Amish  and  other  religious 
sects  which  conscientiously  object  to  so- 
cial security  would  be  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  social  security  taxes. 

Sixth.  Earnings  limitation  would  be 
slightly  liberalized.  A  person  would  be 
permitted  to  earn  up  to  $1-200  a  year 
without  loss  of  benefits,  from  $1,200  to 
$2,400  there  would  be  $1  lost  for  eveij  $2 
earned  and  after  $2,400  there  would  be 
loss  of  $1  for  each  $1  earned.  My  bill. 
H.R.  415,  would  permit  unlimited  earn- 
ings. . 

This  legislation  came  to  us  under  a 
closed  rule,  which  meant  that  no  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  there  could  be  oiUy 
one  motion  to  recommit  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute provisions.  This  meant  there 
could  be  no  separate  vote  on  the  vari- 
ous alternative  medicare  plans.  A  re- 
committal motion  to  substitute  a  Repub- 
lican voluntary  medicare  program— 
which  would  have  offered  more  bene- 
fits— failed. 

By   including  medicare   under   social 
security,  the  whole  social  security  pro- 
gram may  be  jeopardized  because  of  the 
high  payroll  tax  which  must  come  from 
workers  and  employers.    The  earnmgs 
base  for  taxes  goes  from  $4,800  to  $6,600. 
An   employee   earning    $6,600   will   pay 
$277.20   in   1966;   in   1967   he  will  pay 
$290  40.    The  employer  must  pay  a  like 
amount.    This  hits  hardest  those  in  the 
lower     income     levels— especially     the 
young  people— some   of  whom  win  be 
paying  for  many  years  before  they  Be- 
come entitled  to  any  benefits  at  age  65. 
Initially  the  social  security-medicare  bill 
carries  a  price  tag  of  between  $6  billion 
and  $7  billion.    This  will  soon  escala,te  to 
$11   billion  or  $12  billion.    Without   a 
doubt  there  will  have  to  be  even  gi-eater 
social  security  taxes  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  such  a  pro- 
gram could  lead  to  a  lower  quahty  of 
medical  care  for  all  concerned.     We  sim- 
ply do  not  have  enough  doctors,  nurses, 
and  other  personnel  to  meet  the  needs. 
One  of  the  benefits  under  the  bill— post- 
hospital  care  in  skilled  nursing  homes- 
will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  because 
very  few  of  such  facilities  are  now  in 
existence.    I  am  afraid  the  law  wiU  be 
a  disappointment  to  many  who  look  up- 
on it  as  the  solution  to  their  difficulties. 
In  some  cases  the  limits  of  care  imposed 
will  result  in  inadequate  reUef  for  catas- 
trophic iUnesses.    It  will  be  necessary  to 
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I  generally  supported  most  see- 
the social  security  bill,  I  pre- 
the  voluntary  medicare  proposal 
method  of  financing  ratlier  than 
dompulsory      approach      financed 
1  increased  social  security  taxes, 
regretfully  I  could  not  sup- 
bill  on  final  passage. 
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QUALITY    ACT  OF    19G5- 
89-234 


-rvr.zir:  l\\v 


No  riore  imix)rtant  single  issue  faces 

oiu:  CO  mtry  today  than  the  problem  of 

good    Jiater.     The    steadily    Increasing 

of  the  once -clean  waters  of  the 

States  has  been  a  problem  of  im- 

concern    to    all   citizens.     The 

of  this  problem  is  so  great 

solution  must  be  found  in  short 

and  such  a  solution  will  require 

concentrated  action  of  all  levels  of 

We  Clevelandeio  are,  per- 

e  awai'e  of  this  than  others  be- 

the  condition  of  our  ov.n  Lake 

Cuyahoga   River.     In   a   rai'e 

'.  unanimity  the  House  passed  by 

of  396-0  a  bill — S.  4 — aimed  at 

the  pollution  of  our  waterways. 

the  new  program  a  Federal  Water 

lutipn  Control  Administration  will  be 

hed  in  the  Department  of  Health, 

,  and  Welfare.    An  increase  in 

assistance — on     a     matching 

make   possible  an  accelera- 

the   constiTJCtion   of   municipal 

treatment  plants.    A  new  4-year 

of  Federal  research  grants  is 

authorized  to  demonstrate  ways  of 

ling  wastes  from  storm  and  sani- 

ers. 


the  continuing  increase  in  our 
pollutlbn  and  the  growing  demands  of 
our  In  lustries,  Oliio  needs  more  water, 
and  water  of  high  quality.  Increased 
partici  jation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  long  with  State  and  local  coopera- 
tion— made  possible  under  this  bill — 
should  facilitate  further  progress  in  this 
area,  L  i  a  partnership  in  which  responsi- 
bility s  shared.  I  strongly  supported 
this  le  rislation. 


ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1DG5- 
89-171 


-pl"e;lic  law 


TheJ  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
causec  a  great  furor  of  debate  but.  as 
precic  ed,  it  emerged  with  few  cliar.ges 
es  rep<  rted  from  the  committee. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  en  the 
floor,  t  nose  of  us  who  over  the  years  have 
been  ii  the  battle  for  foreign  aid  ai'e 
suffer!  ig  from  combat  fatigue — not  be- 
cause ve  weaiT  of  a  long  fight  but  be- 
cause ;he  program  has  grown  confused 
and  c  isordered.  First  things  seem  to 
come  irst  except  in  foreign  aid,  where 
first  tl  ings  come  second  or  third — or  not 
at  all.  For  example,  through  the  sale  of 
our  SI  iplus  commodities  we  help  the 
unden  evelopcd  feed  their  ever-growing 
I)opula  tions  today,  but  little  has  been 
dene  to  help  them  establish  their  own 
agricu  tural  economy  to  cope  with  to- 
rn jrrov's  needs. 

Inst  lad  we  disperse  our  manpower  and 
money  In  fields  of  industry,  transporta- 
tion, apid  multiudes  of  very  costly  proj- 


ects. The  result  Is  that  we  contribute 
to  the  growing  gap  between  the  agricul- 
tural sector  and  the  urban  sector  of  those 
countries. 

After  participating  in  the  hearings  and 
studying  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  disappointed  that  the  re- 
ductions made  were  so  small — just  $12.7 
million  out  of  the  request  for  $2,004,195,- 
000  of  new  money.  Only  two  items  were 
cut — one  for  administrative  expenses, 
which  could  well  be  cut.  and  the  other 
for  programs  in  the  field  of  international 
organization.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
administration  reported  that  it  could  not 
use  the  money  it  had  originally  requested. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  I  voted 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  designed  to 
reduce  the  Development  Loan  Fund  au- 
thorization by  $131  million.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  failed  by  a  vote  of  178  yeas 
to  219  nays.  On  final  passage — 249  to 
148 — I  voted  for  H.R.  7750  but  with  more 
than  usual  reluctance.  Our  country  has 
undertaken  grave  responsibilities  and  I 
felt  compelled  to  support  our  commit- 
ments to  carr^'  them  out.  My  concern 
for  the  program  and  my  vote  to  reduce 
it  is  not  an  attack  on  the  principles  be- 
hind it  but  a  protest  over  the  mamier  in 
which  it  is  being  carried  out.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  critcisms  pointed  out  dur- 
ing committee  hearings  and  debate  will 
be  taken  by  the  executive  branch  in  the 
constructive  manner  they  were  intended, 
and  that  we  will  see  an  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  programs  as  a  re- 
sult. 

PEACE  COarS — PVBMC  law  8  9  134 

The  Congress  approved  a  bill  author- 
izing SI  15  million  to  finance  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Peace  Coitds  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  A  little  more  than  4  years 
ago  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  set  up  a 
pilot  basis,  many  of  us  were  quite  hon- 
estly skeptical  that  it  would  fulfill  its 
stated  purpose,  "to  help  foreign  coun- 
tries meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
manpower."  I  was  one  of  those  who  was 
skeptical.  Today,  I  consider  the  Peace 
Corps  one  of  our  better  efforts.  In  these 
few  years,  our  volunteers  have  made  a 
real  impact.  Each  of  the  45  countries 
in  which  the  Peace  Corps  now  operates 
has  asked  for  more  volunteers,  and  there 
are  two  dozen  additional  countries  which 
have  asked  for  the  Corps.  Since  the 
Peace  Corps  began,  13,725  volunteers 
have  been  sent  overseas.  Our  State  of 
Ohio  has  produced  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  volunteers  of  any  State — 654 
in  all. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  vv-onderful  outlet 
for  the  earnest,  honest  spirit  of  Ameii- 
can  youth  and  its  deep  need  to  serve 
others.  It  appeals  to  all  races  and 
creeds.  It  provides  our  young  people, 
and  some  of  our  senior  citizens  as  well — 
70  people  over  60  y.-?ars  of  age  are  serving 
with  the  Corps — with  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  selflessness,  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  if 
America — the  real  America — is  going  to 
be  understood  across  the  world.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  dedicated  citi- 
zens to  demonstrate  the  American  dream 
to  million  of  people  in  other  lands  who 
will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
us  here. 

Our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 


explored  the  costs,  ratio  of  staff  mem- 
bers to  volimteers,  and  so  forth,  very 
carefully.  The  study  Indicates  the 
Peace  Corps  has  made  a  good  record  in 
handling  Its  money.  The  average  an- 
nual cost  per  volunteer  has  gone  down 
consistently,  from  $9,074  In  fiscal  1963  to 
$7,927  for  fiscal  1966.  Unlike  some  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  Peace  Coi-ps  has 
never  shown  any  tendency  to  put  on  a 
last  minute  drive  to  make  sure  that  all 
of  its  funds  are  obligated  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Peace  Corps,  it 
seems.  Is  the  least  expensive  of  our 
foreign  assistance  projects,  and  I  vas 
happy  to  add  my  support  to  its  continu- 
ation. 

DEPAnXMENT   OF   IIOUSI.NT,    AND   URIiA.^f   mvlLOP- 
MENT PUEHC  L,\W  89-174 

The  Congress  passed  H.R.  6D27,  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  is  not  a  new 
idea — you  will  recall  that  it  was  'a  little 
more  than  3  years  ago  that  the  House 
decisively  rejected  a  similar  bill. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
agreed  that  urban  programs,  scattered 
through  many  departments  and  agencies, 
need  a  coordinating  hand,  btit  there  was 
disagreement  on  how  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. Certainly  the  administration 
bill  to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
through  establishment  of  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  department  is  not  the  answer. 
H.R.  6927  will  not  include  all  housing 
programs  nor  will  it  encompass  all  those 
programs  dealing  with  our  urban  areas 
However,  it  will  create  a  new  Cabinet 
member,  a  new  Under  Secretary,  four 
Assistant  Secretaries,  a  General  Counsel, 
and  an  Administrative  Assistant  Secre- 
tary plus  more  redtape  for  the  muiiicipal 
governments  in  cities  across  the  country. 

Minority  members  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  who 
considered  this  legislation,  wisely  in- 
cluded in  their  report: 

B'jrcancracies  once  establislied  have  a  way 
of  growing  not  only  In  size  but  In  power. 
Tills  Is  especially  true  with  bureaucracies 
■which  handle  vast  sums  of  public  funti.-. 

Although  the  present  programs  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  will 
be  included  in  the  proposed  Department 
of  Housing,  these  represent  less  than  one- 
thlrd  of  the  Federal  Government's  hous- 
ing activities.  The  Veterans'  Admiiiis- 
tration  has  guaranteed  over  5  million 
home  loans  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  as  of  January  1,  1964.  had 
advanced  members  $27.1  billion  and  been 
repaid  $22.3  billion.  The.';e  two  agencies, 
not  included  in  the  new  Department,  ?c- 
coimt  for  two-thirds  of  the  housing  fi- 
nancing activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Other  activities  of  interest  to  our 
urban  areas  will  remain  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  new  Department.  For  ex- 
ample, welfare  and  poverty  programs, 
water  pollution,  sewage  disposal,  voca- 
tional education,  public  health  activi- 
ties, the  Federal  highway  program — all 
would  remain  under  their  present  ju- 
risdictions in  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

While  I  could  not  support  the  admin- 
istration bill,  I  did  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit,  designed  to  substitute  a 
Republican  proposal  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Community  Development  in  the  Exec- 


utive Office  of  the  President.  This  plan 
Sd  have  provided  the  coordma^on 
ond  assistance  needed  by  our  local  and 
^^te  govemments  in  their  relattoMhlp 
S  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever it  would  avoid  the  creation  of  a 
hime  new  Government  bureau.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  recommittal  motion  was 
defeated  149  to  259. 

HOUSING  ACT  OF  1965— PUBLIC  LAW  89-117 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  245 
to  169.  Prior  to  this  the  very  contro- 
versial section  providing  rent  subsidies 
won  its  place  in  the  bill  by  a  narrow 
mwginof6votes-208to202.  Although 
Sere  are  some  good  points  in  the  hous- 
Sg  program.  I  voted  against  the  rent 
supplements  and  could  not  support  the 
biU  on  final  passage  with  such  a  provi- 
sion in  it.    On  June  20  I  spoke  on  the 

*S.'  Chairman.  I  feel  that   ^Is  }>^}'J^ 
rtead  of  JuBt  dealing  with  s^Pfrflclal  things 
serious  as  they  may  be-the  tiousing  of  our 
^wple-deaU     with     something     Innnltely 
deeper  and  more  serious. 
I  finished  with  these  words: 
I  am  wondering  If  you  are  at  all  aware  of 
the  danger*  of  thl«  new  doctrine?    Are  ycni 
quite  certain  that  when  you  make  it  POMlWe 
for  a  man  to  feel  little  if  any  resporislbUity 
for  his  home,  you  are  not  endangering  the 
very  foundation  stones  of  our  free  land?    I 
am  wondering  also  whether  such  an  attitude 
can  hold  a  real  woman's  love  and  earn  the 
respect  of  children. 

Other  speakers  emphasized  the  dupli- 
cations with  public  housing  and  the  fact 
that  whereas  public  housing  is  financed 
through  bond  issues  carrying  an  interest 
rate  of  VA  percent,  the  rent  supplement 
housing  must  be  constructed  under  FHA 
rates  of  5%  percent.  Thus  It  reflects  a 
surrender    to    high    mortgage    interest 

r&tcs 

It  is  claimed  that  this  Federal  rent  sub- 
sidy program  is  designed  to  help  low- 
income  families  meet  their  monthly  rent 
payments.    But  it  will  do  far  more  thwi 
that.    The  power  given  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator to  determine  income  limits, 
and  so  forth,  is  supreme.    Eligibility  m- 
come  limits  could  run  over  $11,000  a  year 
in  some  localities.    Is  this  low  income? 
Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  its  obvious 
results.    Basically  the  family  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  the  nation.    It  has 
been  our  dream  that  each  family  would 
own  its  own  home.     But  H.R.  7984  shoves 
that  dream  out  the  window.    All  incen- 
tives for  homeownership  are  abandoned. 
Even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
rent  supplement  proposal  admit  that  it 
is  definitely  an  experiment.    But  can  we 
afford   a   $6   biUion  experiment  which 
could  well  undermine  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  people?     How  long  wiU  it  take  to 
change  us  from  a  nation  of  homeowners 
to  a  nation  of  subsidized  renters?    At  a 
time  when  we  need  to  renew  our  moral 
strength   and  spiritual  fiber,  is  it  not 
tragic  for  us  to  take  from  even  a  part  of 
our  people  the  consuming  need  to  be  re- 
sponsible?   What  a  way  we  have  come 
from  the  time  our  forefathers  carved 
their  homes  out  of  the  wilderness  with 
little  more  than  an  ax. 


ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNITY     ACT     AMENDMENTS- 
PUBLIC   LAW    89-253 

A  total  of  $785.4  million  was  appro- 
priated last  year  for  the  poverty  program 
and  aS  of  ttie  end  of  l^y  1965,  about 
$650  milUon  had  to  be  oW^g^ted.  Most 
of  the  funds  were  ^^^'^J^^^}^ 
during  the  closing  month  of  the  nscai 

^^AJthough  it  was  admitted  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  judge  some  of  the  programs  as 
fhey  weJe  only  in  the  initial  stages  of 
operaSon,   this   year's   bill   more   than 
doubles  last  year's  authorization     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportumty  had  asked  for  $1.5 
billion  for  fiscal  1966.  but  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  majority  of  the  committee 
to  $1  895  billion.    This  is  broken  down  as 
follows:  Title  I.  Job  Corps,  work  tr^n, 
ing  and  work-study  programs,  $825  mil- 
lion- title  n,  urban  and  rural  commu- 
X' action  programs,  $680  miUion;  t^e 
Si;  special  programs  ^ov  ruxsl  exeBS. 
migranT  workers,  $70  milUon;   title  V^ 
work  experience  and  traimng-adults^ 
So   iSlion:    title  VI.. VISTA  volu^ 
tpers— volunteers  in  service  to  American 
o?S)mest^c  Peace  Corp^$20  million. 

This  year's  legislation  follows  closely 
the  bill  passed  last  year  with  the  excep- 
tion of  asking  for  more  money  and  with 
the  seriously  objected  to  major  change 
removing  tiie  only  effective  State  control 
over  Federal  poverty  programs,  tojRlt 
the  veto  power  of  the  Governor.   It  gives 
authority  to  the  Poverty  Director  to  veto 
?he  veto  of  a  Governor.    This  action  has 
bin  strongly  opposed  by  .Governors  of 
Sh  parties  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away 
from  tiiem  ttielr  only  check  on  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  determination 
as  to  what  is  good  for  a  State. 

The  brief  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  com- 
munity action  program  were  shut  off 
abruptly  over  the  protests  of  committee 
Republicans.    The  Republicans  then  set 
up  a  task  force,  holding  hearings  m  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  In  an  attempt  to 
get  a  true  evaluation  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. ^       ..  ^ 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  constructive 
pr^oLls  were  made-all  of  which  were 
turned  down  by  ttie  administration.  ^  A 
recommittal  motion  was  offered  to  re- 
sSTthe  veto  power  of  the  Governors 
and  reduce  the  authorization  of  funds  to 

the  cuiTent  level.    I  f^^^f^.^^  f^{ 
tion  but  it  was  defeated   178  to  ^^i. 
Therefore,  I  voted  against  final  passage. 
It  does  not  seem  wise  nor  businesslike 
to  double  our  country's  financial  commit- 
ment in  a  venture  that  has  been  initiated 
so  recently  and  its  usefulness  has  not  yet 
Sef  proven  and  which  is  little  more 
than  50  percent  operational-^gienture 
that  is  entirely  novel  and  whlclTfrom  its 
very  inception  raises  very  many  practical 
questions.    As  was  predicted  in  the  de- 
bate last  year,  great  admlmstrative  and 
substantive  problems  have  arisen  In  the 
program— as  worthy  as  its  goals  may 
be     It  was  my  hope  that  these  problems 
would  receive  close  attention  in  this  ses- 
sion by  the  committee,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  they  have  not. 


THE  VOTING   RIGHTS   ACT   PUBLIC   I^W   8»-llO 

Debate  on  this  impori^t  voting  rights 
measure  was  spirited  for  *  days     W^e 
there  was  general  agrement  tlmt  some 
Federal  measure  should  be  enacted  there 
wS  a  sharp  division  between  backers  of 
til?  administration  blU.  Introduced  by 
Representative  Emantjel  Celler,  of  New 
?o?k.  chali-man  of  tiie  House  Judiciary 
ComAilttee.  and  the  Rep^^^^^^J^^^" 
tute   by  Congressman  Wh-liam  McCul- 
LocH  of  Ohio.   Incidentally,  the  Itepub- 
fSan  Ssk  force  on  voting  rights,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  McCut-loch,  called 
for  voting  rights  legislation  long  before 
any  proposal  was  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration. . 

The  most  outstanding  difference  be- 
tween the  approaches  of  the  two  bills 
was  in  the  triggering  provisions  which 
bring  the  Federal  law  into  play.    The 
automatic    trigger    in    ttie    Celler    bi 
provides   that  Federal  examiners  ^U 
be  sent  Into  States  In  which  less  than 
50  nercent  of  the  voting- age  population 
was  reSstered  or  voted  In  ttie  1964  gen- 
eral eSlon  and  In  which^rtain  literacy 
tests  and  devices  were  used  to  detej^e 
qualifications   for   voting.  ^At  Present 
this  applies  only  to  seven  States  and  a 
few  counties  In  other  States  even  tiiough 
hard-core  discrimination  exists  to  many 
other  areas   of  the  country.     On  the 
S  S.  the  McCullcK^h  bm  <^ed 
for  action  whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certified  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  he  had  received  vaUd  com- 
plaints from  25  or  more  persona  who 
allege  they  could  meet  the  voting  requhre- 
ments  but  had  been  denied  the  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.    An  examiner 
would  be  appointed  and  If  he  determined 
that  m  fact  25  or  more  of  the  w>mpl^l^ 
were  valid,  those  found  qualified  would 
be  placed  on  the  voting  rolls  as  eligible 
voters.    Thus,  the  Republican  substitute 
would  have  applied  equitably  throughout 
our  Nation 

The  Mcculloch  bill  also  attempted  to 
set  Federal  penalties  for  election  fraud 
aside  from  racial  discrimination,  to  In- 
sure not  only  the  voting  rights  of  all 
Americans,  but  to  wipe  out  the  practice 
of  illegal  voting,  such  as  votes  cast  by 
those  who  have  already  voted  in  other 
precincts  or  voters  who  are  no  longer 
oven  alive.  Fortunately,  an  amendment, 
sponsored  by  Representative  Cramer. 
Republican,  of  Florida,  which  attempts 
to  get  at  such  practices,  was  adopted. 

I  voted  for  H.R.  6400  on  final  passage 
after  the  McCulloch  bill  failed  on  the 
recommittal  motion.  The  15th  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color  and 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  enforce  this 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
The  right  to  cast  a  meaningful  vote  Ues 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  republican  form 
of  government. 

PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT 
ACT PtTBLIC    LAW    89-136 


This  legislation  is  basically  a  pump- 
priming  measure,  which  means  that  it 
should  be  used  when  the  status  of  our 
economy  shows  clear  evidence  that  this 
kind  of  approach  Is  necessary.    It  au- 
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thorizes  $3.3  billion  to  be  spent  over  the 
next  5  y  ;ars  in  grants  and  loans  for  vari- 
ous pub|ic  works  projects  and  to  aid  es- 
of  industries  in  areas  of  sub- 
unemployment.  The  definition 
areas  is  vague,  leaving  much 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
sjdministration  repeatedly  in  the 
months,  through  statements  and 
has  called  attention  to  the 
it  expects  this  year  v.-ill  set 
nfew  records  from  the  standpoint 
i  eight  of  our  economy.  In  this 
sh  luld  we  be  passing  a  $3.3  billion 
p  Iming  bill  at  this  time? 
hive  a  deficit  that  we  incun-ed  in 
year  just  completed,  ending 
1965,  of  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
Treasury  Department  has  es- 
the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal 
be  $5.3  billion.  Under  such  cir- 
it  does  not  seem  logical  to 
taxpayers  with  this  additional 
program. 
I  General  Accounting  OEfice  has 
17  adverse  reports  on  the  ad- 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
has  existed  to  the  present  time. 
3f  these  reports,  the  Comptroller 
has  stated  he  feels  this  program 
tightened  up.  Yet  the  recom- 
of  the  administration  as  in- 
in  this  bill  loosens  the  pro- 
further.  In  recent  years  we 
a  whole  series  of  programs 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
case  the  argument  has  been 
if  that  particular  program 
we  would  be  able  to  solve  the 
of  unemployment.  Among  the 
passed  in  this  Congress  alone 
$1.9  billion  antipoverty  bill, 
billion  Appalachian  Development 
a  $7.5  billion  housing  bill.  Now 
$3.3  billion  public  works  bill. 
our  actual  national  debt  over 
on  and  the  debt  limit  set  at  $328 
^/ith  the  President  calling  for 
easing  expenditures  on  the 
conflict,  this  did  not  seem  the 
time  to  pass  a  $3.3  billion 
Irawn,  pump-priming  measure. 
I  voted  against  this  bill. 


OICNIBT  S    FABM    BUX ^PUBLIC    LAW    89-321 
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land,  the  cost  of  running  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  increased.  In 
1933  there  was  1  USDA  employee  for 
every  203  farms.  In  1961  the  ratio  was 
1  to  37,  and  today  there  is  1  USDA  em- 
ployee for  every  32  farms.  In  spite  of 
substantial  increa.ses  in  Government 
payments  to  farmer.s — estimated  at  $2.4 
billion  in  1965 — net  farm  income  has  not 
been  materially  improved.  Government 
investment  in  surplus  farm  crops  still 
stands  at  S7  billion.  H.R.  9811  only  per- 
petuates this  unfortunate  record.  It 
v/ill  make  more  difiScult  constructive  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  sound  and  workable 
farm  program  that  serves  the  best  inter- 
ests of  farmers,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers. Just  as  the  problems  of  our 
uiban  areas  cannot  be  solved  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  Washington,  the  farm 
problem  will  not  be  solved  by  making  a 
"czar"  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A    NEW   IMMIGRATION    ACT — PUBLIC    LAW    89-238 

Effective  July  1,  1968.  the  bill  repeals 
the  national  origins  quota  system,  which 
has  regulated  only  one-tliird  of  our  total 
immigration  in  the  last  10  years  but  has 
been  harmful  in  the  conduct  of  our  dip- 
lomatic affairs.  From  December  1,  1965, 
imtil  July  1,  1968,  unused  quota  numbers 
will  be  pooled  and  reallocated  among  the 
countries  with  heavily  oversubscribed 
registration  lists.  Under  this  procedure 
those  intending  Immigrants  who  have 
already  satisfied  the  qualitative  tests  for 
admission  but  whose  admission  has  been 
delayed  by  reason  of  present  quotas,  may 
be  admitted.  Overall  immigration  is 
limited  to  170.000  annually,  exclusive  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  this  num- 
ber includes  provision  for  10,200  refugees 
so  that  the  net  figure  represents  a  very 
slight  increase  over  the  present  quota  of 
158,561. 

The  system  of  preferences  has  been 
revised  so  that  hereafter  primary  em- 
phasis will  be  upon  the  reuniting  of  fam- 
ilies. A  program  for  conditional  admis- 
sion of  refugees  from  communism  and 
totalitarianism  will  be  incoi-porated  into 
our  immigration  law  and  the  fair  share 
law  repealed.  This  means  that  hereafter 
selection  of  refugees  and  control  of  the 
nimiber  to  be  admitted  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  an  international  organization. 
The  new  bill  provides  for  a  far  more 
restrictive  policy  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  to  enter  our  labor 
market.  Under  its  terms,  petitions  must 
be  filed  by  those  coming  for  employment 
and,  more  particularly,  by  all  immi- 
grants from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  make 
an  affirmative  determination  in  each  in- 
dividi'-i  case  that  the  immigrant  does 
not  preempt  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  from  a  job  opportunity  or  upset 
competitive  wage  scales.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  tightening-up  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  including  a  require- 
ment for  a  report  from  the  President 
to  the  Congress  if  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  should  increase 
substantially. 

In  my  judgment  this  bill,  providing^ 
for  a  selective  immigration  program 
which  places  first  emphasis  upon  the  re- 
uniting of  families,  the  need  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  protection  of  our  economy. 


Is  constructive  legislation.    I  voted  for 
It  and  supported  it. 

EXCISE  TAX  EELIEP — PUBLIC  LAW  89-44 

One  of  the  more  constructive  actions 
of  this  session  was  passage  of  legislation 
to  repeal  or  reduce  most  excise  taxes, 
For  years  I  have  sought  to  repeal  these 
taxes  because  they  have  been  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair.  Most  of  them  were 
enacted  as  special  temporary  wartime 
measures,  but  they  lingered  on  for  all 
these  years.  As  a  sponsor  of  bills  calling 
for  repeal,  I  strongly  supported  this  leg- 
islation. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION  AND  INABILITY — 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 

The  recent,  and  happily  successful, 
removal  of  President  Johnson's  gall  blad- 
der underlined  the  wisdom  of  the  appro- 
val by  this  Congress  of  an  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  which  will  insure 
continuity  should  the  Chief  Executive 
be  incapacitated.  Before  the  amend- 
ment can  take  effect  it  must  be  ratified 
by  38  States.  It  will  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate  a  Vice  President,  should 
that  office  become  vacant,  who  would 
take  office  if  the  President's  choice  Is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  case  of  Presidential  in- 
capacity, the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet  could  make  a  de- 
termination of  inability.  In  the  event  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  President  on 
this  point,  the  Congress  would  render 
the  final  judgment.  I  supported  this 
amendment. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OP    1965 PUBLIC   LAW 

89-329 

This  bill,  which  I  supported  when  It 
Initially  passed  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
final  action  on  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  authorizes  a  $2.6  billion 
program  to  aid  State  support  of  com- 
munity service  programs  of  colleges, 
grants  to  their  libraries  for  training  and 
research,  acquisition  of  materials,  and 
teaching  fellowships  and  scholarships. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  attached  a 
Federal  Teacher  Corps  program  to  this 
bill.  Under  this  program,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  recruit, 
train,  and  assign  teachers  to  teach  in 
local  school  districts.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  full  cost  of  train- 
ing and  salaries.  I  opposed  this  provi- 
sion as  it  would  seem  there  is  nothing 
which  would  better  promote  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  than  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries.  Also  there  was 
no  real  opportunity  for  House  debate  and 
consideration.  The  operation  of  the 
Federal  Teacher  Corps  has  been  tempo- 
rarily delayed  because  fxmds  were  de- 
nied by  a  joint  House-Senate  conference 
committee  on  appropriations.  However, 
the  administration  certainly  will  be  back 
requesting  money  for  the  Corps  next  Jan- 
uary. 

IfT    OWN   BILLS 

Among  my  bills  I  have  sponsored  this 
session  have  been  the  following:  H.R. 
415,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  remove  the  amoimt  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits;  HR.  416,  to  make  edu- 
cational benefits  available  to  peacetime 
veterans;  H.R.  417,  to  amend  the  Social 
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Security  Act  to  make  it  possible  for  a  de- 
nendent  child  to  continue  receiving  bene- 
fits to  age  22 — included  In  Public  Law 
89-97;  H.R.  420,  to  authorize  the  com- 
missioning of  male  persons  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and 
the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  and 
the  Regular  Air  Force;  HJl.  421,  to  make 
the  fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards  in  in- 
terstate commerce  a  Federal  offense; 
H  R  4226,  to  repeal  excise  taxes — similar 
bill  passed.  Public  Law  89-^4;  H.R.  7204, 
to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  under  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
H.R.  11320,  to  allow  a  credit  aguinst  in- 
come tax  for  college  tuition  expense: 
HB.  11320,  to  allow  a  credit  against  in- 
come tax  to  employers  for  the  expense  of 
providing  training  programs  for  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employers. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  exciting  times  and  it  is  a  very 
great  privilege  to  serve  the  22d  Ohio  Dis- 
trict in  the  many  areas  of  national  life 
that  grow  increasingly  Important  all  the 
time.  May  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
each  of  you  for  the  support  given  me 
during  this  present  session  of  the  Con- 

Peace  Corps  Report  From  Nigeria 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OP  RHODK   ISLAND 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
I  know  are  proud  and  pleased  with  the 
good  work  being  done  in  the  far-off 
comers  of  the  world  by  our  fine  young 
men  and  women  in  tiie  Peace  Corps. 
They  are  the  true  frontiersmen  of^our 
time,  translating  the  restless  zeal  of  their 
generation  into  positive  and  constructive 
action,  at  no  great  material  gain  to 
themselves. 

As  a  Senator,  I  find  that  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  features  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  is  the  fact  that  we  oc- 
^  casionally  receive  firsthand  reports  from 
these  energetic  young  people.  Their  ob- 
servations, coming  as  they  do  through 
fresh  and  idealistic  eyes,  are  often  most 
cogent  and  stimulating. 

A  recent  letter  I  received  from  Nigeria 
is  a  good  case  in  point.  It  was  written 
by  David  C.  Woolman,  of  Providence,  R.I., 
who  has  been  serving  as  a  Peace  Corpw 
volunteer  in  a  teacher-training  college 
in  northern  Nigeria.  His  letter  was  most 
interesting,  both  for  its  details  about 
Nigeria  and  for  his  views  on  the  role  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Africa.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  Mr.  Woolman's  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Teacher  Training  College, 

Mubi,  Sardauna  Province, 

Nigeria,  West  Africa. 
The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell, 
Sendtor  from.  Rhode  Island. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Pell:  I  am  teaching  30 
hours  a  week  in  a  teacher  training  college 
In  northern  Nigeria.  This  institution  Is 
chiefly  concerned  with  preparing  teachers  to 


Instruct  school  children  at  the  primary  level. 
The  curriculum  most  nearly  approximates 
that  encountered  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  and  Junior  high  school  in  the  United 
States.  In  teaching  we  emphasize  Instruc- 
tional methods  through  classroom  demon- 
stration and  varied  presentation  of  content. 
In  their  final  year  the  students  do  mostly  ob- 
served practice  teaching  In  local  primary 
schools.  Graduates  of  the  training  college 
are  required  to  teach  for  2  years  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  their  particular  region.  It 
Is  the  hope  of  the  Government  that  they  will 
continue  primary  school  teaching  as  a  career, 
for  this  is  the  most  neglected  area  of  Niger- 
Ian  education.  Unfortunately  the  monetary 
incentives  are  too  meager  and  the  urge  for 
personal  advancement  too  pressing  to  Jus- 
tify such  a  career  for  most  Nigerians  who 
have  tasted  advanced  education.  Neverthe- 
less these  training  colleges  are  working  di- 
rectly to  fill  a  trained-manpower  shortage; 
as  such,  the  concrete  nature  of  this  work  is 
most  satisfying  to  me. 

The  training  college  has  a  student  body  of 
about  200  and  a  staff  of  10.  The  students 
come  from  as  far  away  as  600  miles  and  re- 
side in  compounds  of  two-man  circular 
thatched  huts  (the  traditional  West  African 
architectural  unit).  The  great  distances 
these  students  have  to  travel  are  a  resiUt  of 
the  limited  educational  facilities  of  Sardauna 
Province  which  was  formerly  the  area  of  Ger- 
man Kameroons  and  which,  after  World  War 
I,  was  mandated  to  Britain  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  After  Nigeria's  Independence  In 
1960,  the  area's  fate  was  decided  by  a  United 
Nations  supervised  plebiscite  in  whlcli  the 
population  elected  to  Join  Nigeria.  This  re- 
gion Is  now  Nigeria's  most  underdeveloped 
area,  and,  l>ecause  of  Its  lateness  In  append- 
ing Itself  to  Nigeria,  It  has  not  been  Included 
In  the  nation's  first  10-year  development 
plan.  The  staff  of  the  college  consists  of  five 
Nigerians,  three  British  expatriates  and  two 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

I  am  teaching  English,  English  literature, 
history,  and  physical  education.  There  are 
times  when  the  teacher  learns  more  English 
than  the  students,  and,  when  it  comes  to 
African  history  which  is  a  totally  new  field 
for  a  European  history  major,  I  am  keeping 
one  lesson  ahead  of  the  class,  but  on  the 
whole  the  work  Is  so  new  and  fast-break- 
ing that  It  can't  help  but  be  stimulating. 
Upon  my  arrival  the  principal  for  some 
strange  reason  decided  that  I  looked  like 
a  physical  education  specialist.  Shrugging 
aside  my  own  lacklustre  efforts  In  track,  I 
decided  to  imdertake  coaching  the  track  team 
which  faced  a  zonal  meet  in  3  weeks  and 
WIS  In  miserable  shape  even  to  my  untrained 
eyes.  I  soon  rationalized  that  any  victory 
would  be  one  of  spirit  and  not  preparation, 
for  two-thirds  of  the  team  were  Moslems  who 
were  In  the  midst  of  their  month  of  fasting 
or  Ramadan.  Allah  was  with  us,  and  we 
took  third  In  a  field  of  six  by  edging  out  tw© 
Christian  missionary  schools.  Following  this 
my  appetite  for  coaching  was  whetted;  in 
searching  for  new  potential  I  developed  a 
Junior  team  from  the  lower  grades  which 
overwhelmed  strong  opposition  in  Its  first 
dual  meet.  We  are  now  busy  building  for 
next  year's  zonal  competition.  I  am  find- 
ing coaching  to  be  a  creative  and  self-sus- 
taining activity,  for  in  athletics  the  person- 
to-person  communication  and  the  sense  of 
working  toward  and  attaining  concrete  goals 
brings  satisfaction  which  is  not  often  pos- 
sible in  the  classroom  where  the  labors  of 
teaching  seem  at  times  to  take  place  In  a 
vacuum. 

I  have  always  suspected  and  am  beginning 
to  be  convinced  that  much  of  the  success 
of  an  idea  such  as  Peace  Corps  depends 
more  upon  the  extent  of  relationships  which 
the  volunteer  can  enter  Into  with  people  than 
UF>on  the  actual  Job  to  which  he  is  assigned. 
Ideally  the  work  should  and  often  does  lead 
to  meaningful  friendships,  but  often  a  Job 


is  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  equally  vital 
personal  circulation. 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  Peace 
Corpe  is  not  met  with  mixed  emotions. 
Part  of  these  negative  reactions  may  stem 
from  the  British  system  of  expatriate  settle- 
ment which  still  seems  to  govern  relations 
between  African  and  European  In  northern 
Nigeria.  The  segregating  nature  of  this  setup 
results  in  barriers  which  can  complicate  free 
movement  in  society  for  the  non-African. 
Tliese  barriers  nre  not  created  by  the  African 
but  exist  more  as  a  feeling  of  estrangement,  a 
type  of  conditioned  separation,  which  has 
become  traditional.  The  person  who  elects 
to  go  between  the  two  societies  If  often  met 
by  surprise,  misunderstanding,  and  even  sus- 
picion; this  is  a  nattiral  reaction  of  a  tradi- 
tional system  to  actions  that  are  not  within 
Its  logic.  Feelings  of  being  Ul  at  ease  or  out 
of  place  are  normal  and  must  be  seen  as  a 
result  of  one's  strangeness  to  the  situation 
rather  than  of  any  African  Inhospltallty.  In- 
deed, hospltaUty  is  probably  far  more  deeply 
Indigenous  to  African  society  than  to  our 
own,  but  the  mannerisms  are  so  different 
that  one  is  not  immediately  aware  of  IV  The 
present  social  caste  was  not  an  African  but  a 
Eiiropean  concept  which,  was  happUy  mar- 
ried to  the  rigid  conservatism  of  an  Islamic 
political  state  In  northern  Nigeria;  as  such 
any  Judgments  about  society  must  be  made 
with  extreme  caution,  for  so  much-of  the  true 
African  personality  has  been  altered  or  dis- 
torted by  long  years  of  colonialism  and  the 
rapid  onset  of  modernity. 

In  working  side  by  side  with  expatriates, 
who  are  on  contract  which  includes  normal 
salary  and  annual  leaves  and  who  live  Insu- 
lated from  the  African  community  In  gov- 
ernment residential  areas,  the  volunteer  la 
naturally  identified  as  Just  another  Euro- 
pean. Some  Nigerians  find  the  position  of 
the  volunteer  difficult  to  understsmd  and 
even  suspicious  by  contrast  to  the  salaried 
European  teacher.  I  have  talked  with  uni- 
versity educated  and  Intellectually  Inclined 
Nigerians  who  resent  the  charity  Implica- 
tions of  Peace  Corps  and  distrust  the  pres- 
ence of  people  who.  they  feel,  oome  with  an 
avowed  goal  or  mission.  The  key  to  those 
problems  lies  In  the  Issues  of  volunteerlsm. 
These  negative  Interpretations  of  Peace  Oorps 
may  partially  result  from  a  mlsassoclatlon  of 
volunteers  with  the  philoeophy  and  practice 
of  missionary  activity  which  Is  in  grorr'.r.g 
disrepute  among  certain  classes  of  Nigerians; 
in  a  broader  context  this  problem  is  Ulustra- 
tive  of  the  dilemma  of  foreign  aid  whereby 
any  act  of  giving  offends  the  will  to  be  stlf- 
sufflcient.  This  noxious  aspect  of  foreign 
aid  is  a  reality  which  has  long  jrfagued  oui; 
foreign  policy,  but  It  Is  dlsappoinUng  to 
learn  that  it  can  be  appUed  to  human  as  well 
as  to  financial  aid.  Suspicion  of  the  possible 
ulterior  motivation  of  the  volunteer,  a  logical 
deduction  from  his  lack  of  monetary  incen- 
tives, is  a  problem  peculiar  to  the  Peace  Corps 
approach. 

In  view  of  our  position  In  the  world  today, 
existence  without  ulterior  motivation  is  an 
Impossibility,  for  that  is  the  essence  of  tak- 
ing a  stand  as  opposed  to  being  neutral.  I 
feel  we  should  look  to  the  Peace  Oorps  to 
sidetrack  the  traditional  weaknesses  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  through  the  vehicle  of 
personal  friendships  contracted  for  their 
own  sake.  The  volunteer  must  project  him- 
self Into  the  society  within  which  he  is  work- 
ing; It  Is  a  task  which  demands  Involvement 
rather  than  aloofness  and  puts  a  greater  pri- 
ority upon  personality  than  upon  Job  compe- 
tence. Tliere  is  nothing  herculean  about 
this  task,  for  usually  tf  you  Just  go  about 
your  normal  pattern  of  living  you  come  upon 
acquaintances  naturally.  I  can  say  of  my 
own  experiences  thus  far  that  there  has  never 
been  a  dull  moment,  and  I  find  the  whole 
thing  Is  going  by  too  quickly  for  my  liking. 
Sincerely, 

David  Woouian. 
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ASHBROOK.    Mr.   Speaker,   we 
great  deal  about  the  accomplish- 
of  this  administration  and  the 
Congress.    There  were  many  ac- 
and  I  was  happy  to  do 
In  writing  a  record  which  could 
"  as  great  in  the  field  of  con- 
,  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
areas.    Yet,  an  honest  look  at  the 
'  /Ongress  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
glves  some  cause  for  thought. 
reminded  of  a  statement  Mark 
made  at  one  time.    He  said  that 
gave  him  some  concern  and 
He  added  that  his  real  prob- 
from  the  fact  that  these  doubts 
from  the  part  he  understood  and 
those  he  did  not  understand. 
you  understand  what  this  adminis- 
Is  trying  to  accomplish  with  the 
'*yes,  sir"  approval  of  a  rubber- 
suppliant  Congress,  you  can  well 
^use  for  concern  and  doubt. 
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was  little  real  effort  to  get  to 
of  our  many  problems  but  in- 
ihis  Democrat  administration  and 
persist  in  their  traditional  ap- 
of  setting  up  bureaucratic  agen- 
legating  broad  authority,  and  fur- 
billions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 
,  unemplosrment.  agriculture,  and 
areas  are  but  a  few  of  the 
of  legislative  concern  where  we 
same  patchwork  quilt  approach 
did  little  but  add  to  the  problem. 
case  of  the  poverty  program,  for 
no  area  in  recent  years  has 
Aown  to  be  so  poorly  administered, 
pol  tically  inspired,  and  so  top  heavy 
lureaucracy  and  yet  the  Congress 
n  ued  this  travesty  on  commonsense 
di^ubled  the  appropriation  to  almost 
In  the  area  of  farm  legisla- 
real  effort  was  made  to  correct 
_  problems  facing  the  farm  f am- 
I  istead,  the  same  bureaucractic  ap- 
of  forcing  programs  on  the  backs 
farmers  and  taxpayers — programs 
t\\e  farmers  had  rejected  in  their 
I — was    continued.    Controls 
Ijeen  extended  in  sugar  and  coffee 
_        and  the  consumer  and  tax- 
aust  pay  for  it. 

of  the  prime  areas  where  we  see 
I  dmlnistration    and    rubberstamp 
nss  turning  a  deaf  ear  is  in  the 
a  rea  of  trade  balances,  foreign  im- 
ind  dumping  of  foreign  products 
United  States  of  America.    Our 
trade  policy  is  a  hodge-podge 
inc(  nsistencies.  fumbling,  and  gener- 
Tfijhich  again  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
,  the  worker,  the  farmer,  and 
taxpayer.    President  Johnson  and 
act  as  if  this  is  no  problem 
increase  the  quotas  for  the  dumping 
ual  oil  into  the  country,  thus  de- 
thousands  of  coal  miners  of  their 
"  bestowing  an  economic  bonanza 
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on  foreign  nations  who  often  desert  us 
when  we  fight  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam or  the  United  Nations. 

All  In  all,  the  approach  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  has  been  one 
which  should  cause  grave  concern  and 
doubts.  In  the  face  of  economic  difficul- 
ties they  voted  to  increase  the  national 
debt  ceiling,  spent  at  unprecedented 
levels,  stretched  the  arm  of  bureaucratic 
control  over  more  and  more  of  the  pri- 
vate and  free  sector  of  our  economy, 
started  us  on  the  road  to  devaluing  our 
currency,  added  tens  of  thousands  to  the 
Federal  payroll  and  forwarded  the  con- 
cept of  a  socialistic  federal  government 
to  answer  all  of  mankind's  ills. 

A    LOOK    AT   THE    RECORDS 

It  is  usual  for  the  administration 
spokesmen  to  point  out  the  record  pros- 
perity that  we  have  with  figures  citing 
the  gross  national  product,  profits,  em- 
ployment, and  so  forth.  No  one  would 
argue  with  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
records  do  indicate  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. However,  there  is  the  expedient 
standard  utilized  which  points  out  only 
the  good  side  and  minimizes  the  other 
factors  which  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. Basic  to  all  of  these  con- 
siderations Is  the  fact  that  this  adminis- 
tration Is  hopelessly  embarked  on  an  un- 
charted course  Into  fiscal  irresponsibility 
with  mounting  deficits  and  an  Increased 
Inability  to  constitutionally  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  Appropriations  this 
year  passed  the  $119  billion  mark  and  In 
many  cases  multibilUon  dollar  programs 
have  gotten  only  meager  appropriations 
now  which  will  explode  like  a  time  bomb 
In  mushrooming  the  budget  In  the  future. 
Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  records  which 
the  Johnson  administration  does  not  care 
to  talk  about : 

The  national  debt  reached  a  record 
high,  standing  at  $317.6  billion  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  appropriated  more  money  than  any 
earlier  Congress,  except  In  time  of  world 
war.  Appropriations  this  year  total 
$119.3.  billion.  $36  billion  more  than  the 
last  Eisenhower  Congress  In  1960. 

The  gold  holdings  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reached  a  record  low  in  August 
1965  when  they  amounted  to  $13.9  bil- 
lion, down  $1.5  billion  since  the  end  of 
1964. 

The  cost  of  living  reached  a  record 
high  In  July  1965,  when  the  Consumers' 
Price  Index  was   110.2—1957-59  =  100. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1965  total 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
reached  a  record  high  except  In  time  of 
world  war,  rising  to  $120.8  billion  at  an 
annual  rate. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  hit  a  record 
high  in  September  1965,  rising  to  103.7— 
1957-59  =  100 — 3  percent  above  the  level 
of  December  1964. 

Consumer  debt  reached  a  record  high 
In  July  of  1965  at  a  level  of  almo.st  $81 
billion. 

Nonfarm  mortgage  debt  stands  at  a 
Record  high,  In  excess  of  $200  billion. 

Nonfarm  mortgage  foreclosures  at 
more  than  108,000  homes  In  1964  were 
at  a  record  high  since  1938.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five  foreclosures  are 
higher.    The  second  quarter  of  19G5  was 


6  percent  above  the  second  quarter  nf 
1964. 

Strikes  In  August  1965  Idled  220,000 
workers  who  lost  2.3  million  man-days 
of  employment,  the  highest  record  slncp 
1959. 

Crime  keeps  setting  new  records,  rising 
5  percent  above  the  1964  rate  for  the  first 
half  of  1965.  In  1964  serious  crimes  were 
13  percent  higher  than  1963.  Since  1958 
serious  crime  has  Increased  6  times  as 
fast  as  the  growth  of  population. 

Farm  debt,  up  nearly  50  percent  since 
1961,  stands  at  a  record  high.  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  at  a  record  high.  The  number  of 
employees  of  the  Department  Is  at  a 
record  high. 

Public  assistance  payments  by  Govern- 
ment reached  an  all-time  high  of  $5i 
billion  In  1964. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  in  his  recent  column  when 
he  wrote: 

It's  natural  for  an  administration  which 
has  behind  It  a  rubberstamp  Congress  to  try 
to  brainwash  the  public  by  boasting  about 
the  quantity  of  bills  passed.  But  It's  not  the 
quantity  of  laws  enacted  or  the  vast  amounts 
of  taxpayers'  money  spent  that  counts— It's 
the  quality  of  the  legislation  and  what  the 
American  people  will  get  In  return.  The 
principal  fault  of  the  Congress  which  has  Just 
completed  Its  first  session  was  the  Indiffer- 
ence shown  to  waste  and  to  the  need  for  safe- 
guarding the  people's  Interest  against  politi- 
cal corruption. 

Mr.  Lawrence  went  on  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  persistent  mistakes  of  the  89th 
Congres  was  to  hastily  enact  programs 
In  the  field  of  welfare — medicare,  poverty, 
education— and  choose  the  wrong  way 
rather  than  the  right  way  to  solve  the 
problem.    As  he  put  It: 

Haste  is  too  often  rationalized  as  at  least 
getting  a  start  on  reforms  which,  it  Is  argued, 
have  too  long  been  neglected. 

This  Is  the  usual  liberal  argument  that 
the  ends  justify  the  means  and  pork  bar- 
rel tactics  pour  so  much  money  out  that 
the  shortcomings  of  the  program  are  not 
seen  right  away.  Take  medicare  for  ex- 
ample. A  course  was  chosen  which  will 
bring  compulsory  medical  control  and 
will  foster  dependency  rather  than  en- 
courage self-reliance.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  advocated  programs  which 
would  be  far  more  successful  and  com- 
prehensive while  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing big  government  and  the  socialistic 
concept  of  dependency.  By  simply 
spending  billions  of  dollars,  however, 
some  good  will  result  and  the  flaws  will 
not  be  seen  until  we  are  well  down  the 
road  that  the  Federal  bureaucrats  are 
taking  us. 

A    DO-NOTHlNG    CONGRESS? 

Mr.  Lawrence  went  on  to  sum  up  this 
Congress  by  saying  it  might  just  as  aptly 
be  called  a  do-nothing  Congress  as 
those  generous  descriptions  affixed  by 
the  advocates  of  big  government  and 
deficit  spending.  Some  of  the  areas 
where  the  Congress  failed  are: 

Congress  did  nothing  to  curb  or  stop 
the  rise  of  serious  crime  in  America. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  stop  the  irre- 
sponsible spending  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  steadily  weakened. 


Congress  did  nothing  to  halt  the  reck- 
less misuse  of  union  power  in  the  Indus- 
Congress  did  nothing  to  stop  the  lose  of 
the  strike  weapon  as  a  means  of  de- 
moraUzIng  an  industry,  forcing  higher 
nrlces  and  causing  the  shutdown  of  fac- 
tories and  plants  because  of  artificially 
imposed  costs  by  labor  organizations. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  protect  the 
rights  of  companies  In  the  free-enter- 
prise system  to  carry  out  management 
functions.  It  permitted  Instead  the  use 
of  boycotts  and  picket  lines  to  paralyze 
many  a  business  which  did  not  conform 
to  union  demands.  .  ,,  ^^ 

Congress  did  nothing  to  curtail  the 
abuses  that  are  going  on  abroad  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Congress  did  nothing  about  trading 
with  the  enemy.  Although  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
did  not  Insist  that  all  coimtries  aiding 
the  Communists  in  southeast  Asia  should 
not  be  given  the  benefits  of  world  trade. 
Congress  did  nothing  to  prevent  injus- 
tices against  public  school  systems  which 
are  punished  because  they  do  not  obey 
arbitrarily  phrased  edicts  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  straighten  out 
the  long-overdue  overlapping  In  tax  sys- 
tems between  the  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Congress,  although  it  investigated  the 
Ku  KIux  Klan.  did  nothing  about  Inves- 
tigating the  activities  on  the  campuses 
of  many  colleges  and  imiversities  where 
Communist  subversion  has  appeared  in 
incipient  stages. 

Congress  did  nothing  about  a  code  of 
ethics  that  should  govern  all  Federal 
employees. 

Congress  did  nothing  to  curb  the  power 
of  labor  vmions  to  stop  American  ships 
from  going  to  foreign  countries,  to  halt 
railroad  trains  and  to  paralyze  the  oper- 
ations of  our  major  Industries. 

I  might  add  that  the  Congress  did 
nothing  to  aid  wheat  farmers  in  Ohio 
who  are  still  unjustly  treated  by  liunping 
our  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  In  with  the 
quotas  of  Western  wheat.  Our  wheat  is 
not  and  has  not  been  In  surplus,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  continues  the 
arbitrary  controls  which  adversely  affect 
our  farmers. 

Congress  did  nothing  about  Commu- 
nist Cuba  which  is  a  threat  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Despite  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  this  administration  insists 
that  Cuba  is  not  a  base  for  subversion. 

Congress  and  the  administration  did 
nothing  about  establishing  a  freedom 
academy  to  direct  our  efforts  toward  de- 
veloping effective  world  leadership  to 
challenge  Communist  political  and  ideo- 
logical advances  throughout  the  world. 

The  Congress  did  not  take  action  on  an 
Issue  which  evinced  tremendoxis  public 
interest  this  year;  namely,  apportion- 
ment. As  of  early  November  of  this  year 
30  State  legislatures  had  requested  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision requiring  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  by  popula- 
tion only.  In  contrast,  not  one  entire 
legislature  of  any  State  approved  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling,  with  one  house 


only  in  both  the  Illinois  and  New  York 
Legislatures  in  agreement  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  face  of  such  public 
interest  in  this  issue,  pressure  maneuvers 
from  the  White  House  were  curiously 
missing. 

States  such  as  my  own  State  of  Ohio 
have  been  forced  to  reapportion  because 
of  a  failure  to  act  on  Republican  propos- 
als such  as  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I 
sponsored  such  a  proposal.  The  Demo- 
crat platforms  at  the  national  level  and 
in  Ohio  expressed  their  support  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  thus  many 
counties  in  my  State  will  lose  their  own 
representative  because  of  this  failure  to 
act  and  restore  to  States  their  conatitu- 
tional  right  to  determine  the  composition 
of  their  own  legislative  bodies. 

Congress  failed  to  act  on  legislation 
which  would  have  removed  the  cloud 
which  currently  hangs  over  the  entire 
matter  of  prayer  in  public  schools.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  we  failed  to  act 
in  about  as  many  areas  as  we  acted.  This 
was  due  in  large  part  to  reverse  arm 
twisting.  Not  only  is  this  accomplished 
to  achieve  the  passage  of  desired  legisla- 
tion, it  is  also  used  to  block  reforms 
which  are  badly  needed  but  are  not  de- 
sired by  the  White  House. 

This  administration  has  not  satisfied 
school  officials  that  national  legislation 
affecting  primary  and  secondary  schools 
will   not   increase   Federal   jurisdiction 
over  local  schools.     Dr.  William  Elena, 
associate  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  who 
has  talked  to  at  least  5,000  school  super- 
intendents In  the  past  4  months,  de- 
scribed their  reaction  to  the  new  law  as 
"troubled  and  uncertain."    According  to 
Dr.   Elena  some   school   administrators 
seeking  information  at  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  here   in   Washington   "have 
been  treated  very  shabbily,"  and  the  new 
people  at  USOE  delegated  to  write  the 
new  rules  and  regulations  are  "people 
who  have  never  had  a  day's  experience 
In  school  administration."    In  addition. 
Dr.  Elena  stated  the  school  administra- 
tors are  concerned  lest  Federal  funds  for 
textbooks  and  librarj'  materials,  provided 
In  the  new  law,  lead  to  federally  dictated 
content. 

ATirrUDE  IS  EX.\MINH3) 


Yes,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  story.    As  much  as 
anything  else,  the  attitude  of  our  lead- 
ers Is  one  which  should  cause  concern. 
Constitutional  checks  and  balances  are 
scoffed  at  and  this  administration  be- 
lieves that  it  has  a  mandate  to  rewrite 
any  of  our  basic  concepts  that  it  chooses. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis 
Keppel  has  embarked  on  a  massive  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  and  has  as- 
serted thai  education  is  too  important  to 
leave  to  the  educators  or  local  boards  of 
education.    Probably  the  best  indication 
of  this  attitude  was  the  announcement 
by  President  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the 
session  that  he  didn't  like  a  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  although  he  signed 
it  he  would  not  observe  it.    We  passed  a 
biU  authorizing  $2  billion  for  public  works 
projects  but  stipulated  that  no  money 
should  be  used  to  construct,  operate,  or 
maintain  future  water-resource  projects 
costing  under  $10  million  without  specific 


approval  of  the  PubUc  Works  Committees 
In  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Most  lead- 
ers would  have  said  they  wanted  it 
changed  by  the  next  Congress  or  request 
a  court  test.  Mr.  Johnson  simply  said 
he  would  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

If  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  attitude  of  the  Congress  was 
one   of   subservience  to   the  President. 
From  the  first  major  issue  in  January 
when  the  Congress  retreated  from  its  po- 
sition of  cutting  off  aid  to  Nasser  after 
Presidential  arm  twisting  to  one  of  the 
last  measures  in  the  session  when  we 
junked  comparabiUty  for  Federal  em- 
ployee compensation  after  White  House 
pressure,  the  story  was  the  same.    What 
Lyndon    wanted,   Lyndon   got.     Public 
opinion  was  against  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
of    the    Taft-Hartley    law    but    It    was 
rammed  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives anyway.    Only  the  unlimited 
debate  rules  in  the  Senate  have  staved 
off  this  payoff  to  the  labor  bosses  who- 
played  such  an  Important  part  In  the 
election   of    the   rubberstamp    Congress 
in  1964.    A  Representative  is  supposed  to 
have  as  his  first  interest,  the  public  In- 
terest and  that  of  his  own  constituency 
in  particular.    This  is  an  outmoded  con- 
cept in  the  Great  Society  where  the  first 
interest  is  to  "Amen"  every  Presidential 
request. 

This  attitude  which  has  developed  Is 
a  serious  one.    Politics  is  treated  not  as 
a  vehicle  for  public  service  or  statesman- 
ship but  as  a  mechanism  to  gain  power. 
When  power  is  achieved,  the  public  in- 
terest counts  for  naught.     Cronyism  is 
the  first  rule — reward  your  own.    We  saw 
this  attitude  very  clearly  in  the  appoint- 
ment  of   Abe   Fortas   to   the   Supreme 
Court.    Mr.  Fortas  was  known  in  Wash- 
ington not  for  his  legal  ability  but  as  the 
President's  fixer.     Francis  X.  Morrissey 
was  nominated  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  which  can  be  bestowed 
on   a   citizen,   that    of   Federal   district 
judge.    The  judiciary  committee  of  the 
American    Bar    Association    described 
Morrissey's  fitness  for  the  office  as  the 
"worst  qualified  judicial  candidate"  it 
had  ever  encomitered.    He  had  little  to 
offer  except  the  devotion  of  a  political 
hack  to  his  sponsors.    This  was  one  of 
the  most  brazen  efforts  to  cram  a  politi- 
cal appointee  down  the  throats  of  the 
American  people  that  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed. 

INDIVIDUAL    RIGHTS    SCOFFED 

The  attitude  of  big,  benevolent  govern- 
ment has  its  other  side,  too.  The  peo- 
ple's individual  rights  count  for  less  all 
of  the  time.  We  see  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment using  mail  cover  to  open  first- 
class  mail  and  inspect  its  contents;  ^^ire- 
tapping  and  even  eavesdropping  on  the 
privileged  conversations  between  a  law- 
yer and  his  client;  polygraph  tests  ad- 
ministered to  applicants  lor  Federal 
positions;  brainpicklng  tests  which  are 
given  without  parental  consent  to  our 
schoolchildren  under  Federal  directive. 
All  of  these  encroachments  are  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  power  hungiy 
bureaucrats  and  a  Federal  Goverrmient 
which  now  believes  it  is  the  master  and 
not  the  servant  of  the  people.  Congress 
did  little  to  challenge  these  intrusions 
into  individual  privacy  and  right. 
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heai  yhanded 


McNamara    continued    his 
treatment    of    National 
and  Reserve  units.    His  policies 
the  resignation  of  two  of  our 
outstanding  admirals,  William  A. 
and  Charles  A.  Curtze,  who  op- 
hls  arbitrary  policies.    The  morale 
services  has  come  to  the  worst 
that  military  men  can  remember  In 
ilstory  of  the  20th  century.    Rub- 
Congressmen  are  easier  to  find 
rubberstamp   admirals   and   gen- 
and  we  see  a  struggle  in  the  De- 
Department  which  jeopardizes  our 
■  preparedness. 

this   Congress   had   some   note- 
accomplishments.    We  should  be 
for  these.    At  the  same  time  it 
on  the  uncharted  course  of 
reliance  on  deficit  spending, 
currency  and  more  bureauc- 
As  usual  the   liberal  Democrats 
an  overrellance  on  Federal  con- 
and  overspending.    It  should  be  our 
to  think  more  about  the  future  of 
Nation    than    the    next    election. 
_  and  giveaway  progiams  have 
public  appeal  and  there  is  little 
in  working  to  preserve  our  con- 
system    and    achieve    fiscal 
Again,  David  Lawrence  puts  the 
well.   He  noted: 
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mrifit  go  before  the  people  again 
In  Juit  a  year.  WUl  the  American  people  be 
■ufflc  ently  Informed  by  that  time  to  repudi- 
ate tt  ose  Members  of  the  National  Legislature 
who  lave  been  profligate  with  the  people's 
monc  7?    That's  the  billion-dollar  question. 
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outcome   of    this   election,    Mr. 

,  Is  far  more  than  a  blllion-dol- 

q^estlon.    The  outcome  is  the  future 

country  and  whether  we  will  have 

chec^  and  balances,  our  free  enterprise 

and  a  limited  government  re- 

to   the   needs   of   the   people. 

,  we  need  to  examine  what  we  are 

and  where  we  are  heading. 


Job  I  lorps  Gradnates  Are  Offered  Oppor- 
famitj  for  Executiye  Careers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HpN.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  t4e  senate  op  the  united  states 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr|  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
a  reo  >nt  article  In  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Sundiy  Star  written  by  Larry  A.  Still, 
)f  the  fervent  hope  for  the  future 
Arriola,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
-rence  Harkless.  of  Port  Arthur, 


article  is  headlined  "Three  Job 
Graduates  Win  Chance  at  Execu- 
C  areers."    The  story  Is  a  true  story 
Aipericana — give  American  youth  a 
and  it  will  strive  to  pursue  con- 
structive goals. 

is  another  saga  of  Americana  in 

This  is  the  report  of  W.  C. 

,  vice  president  In  charge  of  the 

ngton,  D.C.,  based  firm  giving  jobs 

Corps  graduates — the  Manage- 

ind  Engineering  Services  Division 


s  ory. 


of  Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc. 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  himself  a  dropout — he 
left  school  In  1931,  but  returned  to  get  a 
B.S.  In  science  and  engineering. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  quote  what 
Mr.  Hobbs  had  to  say  to  the  Job  Corps 
giaduates  he  employed : 

I  want  these  fellows  to  fcnow  they  won't 
get  any  preferential  treatment.  They'll  have 
to  work  like  everybody  else.  At  the  end  of 
the  90  days  they  will  be  Just  one  of  the 
workers  and  advance  on  merit  and  ability. 
It's  entirely  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Hobbs  is  also  quoted  as  stating 
that  he  hired  "the  youths  from  the  Job 
Corps  program  because  the  camps  of- 
fered greater  selectivity,  better  character 
and  higher  quality  of  potential  workers 
than  any  other  single  source." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  is  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
It  is  a  success  story.  We  see  some 
stories  in  the  newspapers  about  problems 
at  Job  Corps  camps,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  real  story  of 
the  Job  Corps  is  a  success  story. 

Mr.  President,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  article  from  the  Sep-  . 
tember  26.  1965,  Washington.  D.C.,  Sun- 
day Star  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star] 
Three  Job  Corps  Graduates  Win  Chance  at 
I  Executive  Careers 

(By  Larry  A.  Still) 
Three  graduates  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  Job  Corps  training  program 
were  given  new  Jobs  in  Washington  and  a 
chance  of  executive  training  yesterday  by 
two  former  dropouts  who  already  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  trainees  are  Cosme  Arriola,  21,  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  O'Nell  Leroy  Costley,  18.  of 
Baltimore,  and  Lawrence  Harkless.  21  of  Port 
Arthur.  Tex.,  all  members  of  the  first  grad- 
uating class  of  the  Camp  Kilmer.  N.J..  Urban 
Center. 

Camp  Kilmer  Is  one  of  100  training  centers 
being  established  In  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram for  40.000  young  men  and  women,  aged 
16  to  21,  "who  need  a  change  of  environment 
and  Individual  help  to  develop  talent,  aelf- 
confldence  and  motivation  to  Improve  them- 
selves." 

FIKST   executive   TRAINEES 

The  three  Kilmer  grads  started  work  as 
the  Job  Corps'  first  executive  trainees  at  the 
Management  and  Engineering  Service  Di- 
vision of  Consolidated  American  Services, 
Inc. 

Consolidated  operates  management  and 
maintenance  services  for  major  Industries 
throughout  the  Nation  and  on  Wake  Island, 
In  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

"I  never  thought  I  would  be  here."  said 
Arriola  at  the  firm's  plush  Washington  office 
in  the  Madison  Bank  Building.  "My  mother 
didn't  want  me  to  be  far  from  home,  but  she 
says  it's  for  my  benefit,"  said  Harkless. 

"My  family  is  proud  of  me.  They  hope  I 
stick  It  out,"  said  Costley. 

W.  C.  Hobbs.  vice  president  of  Consoli- 
dated, said  he  hired  the  youths  from  the  Job 
Corps  program  because  the  camps  offered 
"greater  selectivity,  better  character,  and 
higher  quality"  of  potential  workers  than 
any  other  single  source. 

"We  are  going  to  adjust  their  working 
hours  BO  they  can  go  to  college  If  they  wish." 
Hobbs  said.  "We  can  always  use  a  good 
mechanical  engineer.  It  may  take  6  or  7 
years,  but  we're  In  no  hurry." 

The  trainees  will  begin  at  a  minimum 
starting  salary   of   $1.75    to    $2.25    an    hour 


during  a  90-day  training  period,  according 
to  John  BoUo,  manager  of  the  division^ 
logistic  and  social  science  department. 

The  firm  found  each  youth  housing  in  the 
district,  established  separate  checking  ac- 
coimts  for  them,  piu-chased  clothing  bo  they 
could  go  to  work  and  return  to  school. 

Hobbs  recalled  that  he  dropped  out  ot 
school  in  1931,  but  returned  to  get  a  b.s 
degree  in  science  and  engineering.  He  ij 
general  manager  of  Consolidated's  manage- 
ment  and  engineering  services  division  which 
includes  three  other  dropouts  among  the  106 
employees. 

Dr.  David  Gottlieb,  director  of  prografli 
development  and  Job  evaluation  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  agreed  that 
the  executive  training  program  could  provide 
new  inspiration  for  the  13,000  youths  pres- 
ently in  44  camps. 

"These  fellows  have  already  demonstrated 
more  on  the  ball  then  I  had  at  their  ace" 
Gottlieb  said.  ' 

earned  ph.  d. 
Gottlieb  also  quit  school  when  he  was  in 
the  10th  grade  and  never  returned  to  get  a 
high  school  diploma. 

He  enrolled  at  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit  as  an  unclassified  student  and  re- 
ceived a  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  after  the  graduate  school  waived  all 
entrance  requirements.  Today  Gottlieb  is  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  State  University 
faculty. 

There  are  800  graduates  of  Job  Corps 
training  programs,  Including  many  who  have 
entered  military  service  and  8  who  are  at- 
tending college  on  scholarslilp,  Gottlieb  said. 
Arriola  was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
San  Antonio,  but  dropped  all  hopes  of  study- 
ing architectural  drafting  to  find  a  Job  that 
would  help  support  five  brothers  and  two 
sifters. 

He  was  recommended  for  the  Job  Corps 
and  became  president  of  the  student  coun- 
cil at  Camp  Kilmer  and  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  was  hired  as  a  property  control 
clerk  at  Consolidated  and  plans  to  study 
data  processing  at  night. 

Costley  will  work  in  the  firm's  admin- 
istrative group  as  a  reproduction  clerk  and 
Harkless  as  a  Junior  drafstman  in  the  engi- 
neering deF>artment.  Costley  dropped  out  of 
high  school  In  his  senior  year  when  his 
mother,  father,  10  brothers  and  8  sisters 
moved  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.,  where  his 
father  took  a  Job  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital. 

"I  didn't  have  to  drop  out,"  Oostley  said, 
"but  I  was  too  biUlheaded.  The  Job  Corps 
has  given  me  a  wonderful  chance." 

Harkless  said  he  quit  school  In  the  9th 
grade  becaxise  "I  was  losing  Interest  and  it 
was  getting  to  be  a  bore."  He  added,  "I 
didn't  want  to  go  back  to  school  and  1  was 
too  yoimg  to  go  In  the  service,  so  the  Job 
Corps  was  right  In  between." 

Hobbs  had  one  final  word  for  his  new 
trainees.  "I  want  these  fellows  to  know 
they  won't  get  any  preferential  treatment," 
he  emphasized.  "They'll  have  to  work  like 
everybody  else.  At  the  end  of  the  90  days 
they  will  be  Just  one  of  the  workers  and 
advance  on  merit  and  ability.  It's  entirely 
up  to  them." 


Treahnent  Afforded  Edward  Partii  by- 
Justice  Department 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  interest  and  concern  the  statement 


.f  the  gentleman  from  Illinola  llfir. 
PRATl  concerning  the  treatment  afford- 
Saiward  Grady  Partln  by  the  Justice 
^SSt  in  connection  with  Partln'i 
{J^ony  against  James  Hoffa. 

The  statements  are  shocking  and  I 
.-ee  that  the  Congress  should  InvesU- 
JotTthe  matter  thoroughly.  PubUc  con- 
fldence  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  this  country  will  be  seriously  under- 
mined if  we  f  aU  to  do  so. 


The  Great  Alaminum  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

or  IOWA 


DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
lead  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
makes  some  perceptive  and  timely  com- 
ments on  the  current  proposed  increase 
in  prices  of  some  aluminum  products. 
I  believe  it  merits  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Record  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed.  _ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Aldminitm  Crisis 
If  President  Johnson  was,  as  reported, 
"sputtering  mad"  when  he  learned  of  the 
aluminum  price  Increases,  he  had  every  right 
to  feel  that  way  and  say  so.  It  is  another 
matter,  however,  for  the  Government  to  use 
one  of  Its  heaviest  bludgeons  In  an  attempt 
to  compel  a  rollback. 

The  club  In  this  case  is  the  Government's 
stockpUe  of  strategic  materials.  Including 
aluminum;  by  dimnping  large  quantities  of 
the  commodity  the  officials  can  glut  the  mar- 
ket and  hope  to  bring  about  price  reduc- 
tions. After  a  Washington  meeting  yester- 
day, attended  by  three  Cabinet  officers  and 
others,  a  spokesman  said  the  session  was 
concerned  with  attempts  to  reduce  stock- 
piled aluminum  as  an  alternative  to  bigger 
imports.  While  he  declined  to  disclose 
whether  price  Increases  were  discussed,  the 
Government  has  nonetheless  shown  the 
aluminum  Indxistry,  like  others  before  it, 
that  It  has  powerful  weapons  for  getting 
reclsion  of  price  rises. 

There  are  several  things  wrong,  we  sug- 
gest, with  the  administration's  approach  to 
the  aluminum  "crisis." 

It  may  be  asked  In  the  first  place  whether 
the  increases  Justify  aU  the  commotion.  A 
few  companies  announced  boosts  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound  on  primary  or  fabricated  prod- 
ucts or  both.  Yet  the  new  ingot  price  would 
still  be  a  full  cent  below  that  prevailing  in 
1961,  which  doesn't  make  the  companies' 
oirrent  action  sound  especiaUy  extreme. 

Moreover,  the  industry's  condition  has 
been  described  as  one  of  profitless  prosperity 
because  of  overcapacity  and  prlcecuttlng 
over  the  years.  Besides  competition  within 
the  Industry,  aluminum  most  compete  with 
other  products  like  steel  and  copper;  in- 
cidentally or  not.  copper  prices  have  recently 
been  edging  up.  One  aluminum  executive 
says  increases  are  needed  to  improve  the 
return  of  the  heavy  investment  required  In 
the  Industry. 

In  any  event,  the  next  question  concern* 
the  appvoprlatenesB  <rf  using  the  stockpUe 
for  pimlshlng  private  business.  Certainly 
It  was  not  Intended  for  tha*  purpose  but 


rather  to  provide  a  store  of  strategic  mate 
rials  the  Nation  might  need  In  time  of  war. 
Inevitebly  the  stockpUe  (there  arc  actually 
more  than  one.  governed  by  differing  and 
confusing  sets  of  rules)  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  political  plaything  over  the  years; 
additions  and  disposals  become  matters  of 
intense  concern  not  only  to  Industry  but  to 
politicians  from  affected  States.  But  the 
fact  that  original  purposes  have  been  to  some 
degree  lost  sight  of  hardly  Justifies  going 
further  and  considering  turning  the  stockpile 
Into  an  instrunfient  of  coercion. 

Equally  disquieting,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that 
the  aluminum  confrontation  hints  again  of 
the  Government's  penchant  for  fixing  prices 
one  way  or  another.  For  industry  in  general 
it  has  set  up  the  so-called  nonlnflationary 
wage  and  price  guideposts  which,  effective  or 
not,  are  symptomatic  of  a  control  mentality. 
More  and  more  It  also  puts  the  heat  on  spe- 
cific Industries;  one  day  steel,  another  day 
autos,  now  perhaps  aluminum. 

The  question,  then.  Is  where  the  meddling 
Is  to  stop.  Is  the  Nation  heading  step  by 
step  to  outright  controls?  It  ought  to  be 
manifest  by  now  that  an  economy  subject  to 
direct  or  indirect  price -setting  by  the  au- 
thorities Is  not  only  less  than  entirely  free 
but  prone  to  rigidity— unable  to  respond  as 
It  should  to  changing  market  forces. 

The  Government  does  indeed  have  a  legiti- 
mate Interest  in  a  trend  of  rising  prices,  and 
enough  increases  are  taking  place  to  cause 
plenty  of  worry  In  Washington.  Unfortu- 
nately the  officials  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  trend  Ls  in  part  a  consequence  of 
their  own  years-long  Infiatlonary  policies. 
Worse  at  a  time  when  e\'ldence  of  shortages 
of  efficient  plant  and  skilled  labor  is  accumu- 
lating they  persist  In  pursuing  policies  of 
expansion,  which  too  often  in  Federal  par- 
lance is  Just  a  euphemism  for  Infiation. 

For  our  part  we  don't  like  rising  prices  any 
better  than  the  Government  or  the  house- 
wife does;  still  less  do  we  like  the  underlying 
Infiation  of  the  money  supply  with  Its  po- 
tential for  economic  trouble.  It  would  be  a 
healthy  change  if  the  Government  ever  con- 
ceded the  connection  between  the  two  In- 
stead of  spending  so  much  thought  on  ways 
to  chastise  private  Industry. 


Veterans'  Day  in  Gary,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 


OF   INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  Veterans'  Day  speech  to  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Harold  Moody,  principal 
of  the  Hobart  Senior  High  School  in 
Hobart.  Ind.,  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  Gary  Exchange  Club  to  be  held  in  the 
Gary  Hotel  on  Veterans'  Day. 

I  expect  to  be  in  attendance  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  honoring  our 
war  dead  on  this  national  holiday. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  Bt  Mk.  Harold  Moodt 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests, 
gentlemen  of  the  Gary  Exchange  Club,  thank 
you  for  your  applause.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  three  meanlngfxU  words:  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  Many  speakers  consider  applause 
at  the  outset  to  be  an  expression  of  faith, 
applause  during  the  course  of  a  speech  to  be 
an  expression  of  hope,  and  applause  at  the 


conclusion  of  a  speech  to  be  purely  an  act 
of  charity. 

But  regardless,  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  i 
wlU  talk  few  Just  a  few  moments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Americanism,  about  which  Gary  has 
expressed  Itself  so  wonderfully  this  morning 
with  Its  parade  and  ceremonies. 

It  would  have  been  better,  I  know,  had 
you  selected  Hon.  Judge  Richard  Kap- 
lan, a  tremendous  speaker  and  worker  lor 
-Vmericanism,  to  have  been  your  speuker. 
Mr.  Kaplan,  in  my  opinion,  Is  one  of  Gary's 
finest  citizens  and  yoiu-  choice  of  him  fer 
the  Americanism  Award  several  years  ago  was 
a  perfect  choice. 

Unfortunately  the  expression  "ism"  con- 
notes   something    unpleasant    In    this    day 
and  time.     Communism,  extremism,  nazisra. 
fascism,     socialism— all     are     words    which 
usually     mean     something     anti-American, 
something  repugnant  to  our  standards  and 
our  beliefs  and  our  traditions.     Regrettably 
this  connotation  has  wrongfully  extended  it- 
self in  the  minds  of  some  people  to  include 
such    words   as    capitalism,    patriotism,    and 
Americanism.     Some     people,     hearing     the 
term  "ism"  attached  to  a  word,  automati- 
cally   and    thoughtlessly    brand    some    fine 
American    traditions   and    beliefs   as   wrong, 
outdated,  or  insignificant.    That  is  why,  I  am 
sure,   that  many  outward  manifestations  of 
patriotism    are    stymied    or   Ignored   In   the 
era  in  which  we  now  live. 

Capitalism,  to  me,  means  the  economic 
system  of  freedom  of  enterprise,  the  system 
responsible  for  all  the  greatness  of  our 
wealth  and  economic  blessings.  We  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  this,  especially  when  we 
realize  that  since  World  War  n  we  have 
shared  over  $100  billion  of  goods,  money,  and 
supplies  with  other  nations  throughout  the 
world.  No  country  In  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  has  even  approached  the  enormous 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  possessed  by 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Capitalism  gives,  simply,  the  right  of  free 
men  to  buy  and  sell  and  to  realize  a  reason- 
able profit  therefrom.  Capitalism  gives,  fur- 
thermore, the  right  to  choose  one's  Job  If  he 
feels  capable.  Capitalism  gives  the  liberty 
to  quit  a  Job  if  one  feels  so  Inclined.  Capi- 
talism embraces  the  teamwork  of  employer 
and  employee  In  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods.  Capitalism  gives  the  right 
to  expand,  to  Invest,  to  grow,  to  develop 
without  Interference  or  harassment  unjusti- 
fiably. Capitalism  feeds  the  mouths  of  the 
hungry  throughout  the  world.  Capitalism 
means  America,  as  she  has  been  and  as  she 
Is:  the  world's  most  free  country.  Not  per- 
fect. mlnd'Vou,  but  the  best  yet  on  this  globe, 
past  or  present. 

Patriotism    and    Americanism   are    words 
which,  to  me,  means  the  same:  love  and  re-* 
spect  for  one's  ovsm  country.     I  love  Amer- 
ica.    I  love  her  for  many  reasons.     I  love 
America  because  I  may  speak  freely.    I  love 
America  because  I  may  write  freely.    I  love 
America  because  I  may  seek  whatever  Job  I 
wish.     I   love  this  country  because  I  may 
choose  my  companions,   my  neighbors,  my 
friends,  my  associates.    I  love  this  land  be- 
cause I  may  drive  whatever  I  can  afford.     I 
love  America  because  I  may  sleep  as  late  as  I 
choose  on  Saturday  morning.     I  love  Amer- 
ica because  I  may  purchase  a  color  television 
set  If  I  can  pay  for  It,  and  if  I  cannot  pay  for 
It,  I  have  the  right  to  work  until  I  can.     I 
love  this  wonderful  Nation  because  I  may 
shop  In  any  store  anywhere.    I  love  her  be- 
cause I  may  move  about  without  harassment. 
I  may  leave  Indiana  and  go  Into  Illinois  or 
Kentucky,  or  Ohio  or  Michigan — or  into  any 
other  of  the  States — and  no  one  will  stop  me 
and  ask  questions.     I  love  America  because 
I  may  march  in  a  parade,  or  I  may  not  march 
In  a  parade.   I  love  America  because  I  have  no 
fear  of  officials  entering  my  home  without 
my  permission.     I  lore  America  because  I 
may  go  to  church,  any  church,  on  Sunday 
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momibg.  or  I  may  remain  away  if  I  choose. 

OUT  Nation  because  I  may  criticize  or 

my  neighbor,  my  employer,  my  mayor, 

m  nlfiter.  my  club  president,  my  Gover- 

njy  Congressman,  my  President  without 
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are  but  a  tiny  part  of  the  many  free- 
phlch  I  have  because  I  was  blessed  by 
x>m  an  American. 

all  Americans  have  these  freedoms  to 

degree.     That   Is  not  good.     But 

Is  moving  ahead  to  the  time  when 

will  have  equal  liberties  and  equal 

es.    But  even  so,  more  freedoms 

the  United  States  of  America  for 

»eople  than  In  any  land  elsewhere  In 

k)  lowledge   of   mankind.     Let   us   never 

that.    Let  us  not  take  that  lightly. 

he  wonderful  opportunities  and  bless- 

A^erlca  gives  to  me,  I  owe  her  certain 

es  and  loyalties. 

I   should   say  the  Pledge   of    Alle- 

not  because  I  have  to.  but  because  I 

I  would  feel  myself  to  be  an  In- 

(Jtherwlse. 

I  should  be  willing  to  express  my 
.  not  because  I  have  to.  but  because  it 
be  a  pleasure  and   an  expression  of 
for  my  America. 

I    should    support   my    country    in 

Vietnam    because    to    do    otherwise 

give  solace  and  comfort  to  an  enemy 

long  avowed   that  it  Is  really  you 

whom    he    seeks    to    dominate    or 
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I  should  support  my  Government's 

policy  because  it  Is  fighting  for  the 

af  freedom,  and  If  any  country  falls 

we  ourselves  become  a   bit  less 

before. 

I  should  salute  the  flag  because  I  am 

saying  a  prayer  for  and  a  word  of 

e  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 

for  that  flag,  from  Yorktown  to 

In  order  that   it  could   yet  unfurl 

wonderful  land  of  liberty. 

I  should  speak  out  freely  and  with- 

reitralnt  In  defense  of  our  Nation  and 

he  rltages  because  If  all  citizens  remain 

our  Nation  might  succumb  In  silent 


I  should  obey  the  laws  of  our  land — 

our  cities,  our  States,  and  our  Na- 

•ecause   to   do   less    Is   to   invite    the 

anarchy,  disaster,  and  eventual  de- 


America  the  beautiful,  so  she  is.     Let  us 

that,  always.    Let  us  never  sell  her 

Let   us   never   degrade   her.     Let   us 

1  ilshonor  her.    She  may  not  be  perfect, 

Is  mighty  fine,  and  no  one  in  his 

Qlnd  can  truthfully  deny  that  fact. 

ly   the    thousands    who   seek    to   flee 

( ;uba   to   America    will    testify   to   the 

of  this  great  land   which   is  ours. 

the  thousands  who  flee  via  Hong 

rom  Red  China  can  testify  to   that 

Certainly    the    thousands    who    have 

or  attempted  to  escape  via  the  ugly 

Berlin  can  give  proof  to  wh.at  we  say. 

ast  line  of  the  National  Anthem  says; 


"Oh  srjy  does  th.it  Star  Spangled  E.inncr  yet 

wave. 
O'er  tie  land  of  the  free  nnd  the  home  of 
the  brave?" 


have  often  noted  to  audiences,  that 

In  the  form  of  a  question.     Does  the 

wave  over  a  land  of  free  and  brave 


ieve  it  does.  I  believe  It  will  for  a 
ling  time.  This  is  in  spite  of  pacifists. 
)urners,  beatniks,  fellow  travelers, 
travelers,  and  demented  persons  who 
see  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  Amer- 
who  fail  to  understand  that  freedom 
greatest  gift  which  civilized  man  can 


vho  love  America  are  In  the  vast  ma- 
ind  we  will  see  to  it. 


Address  by  Senator  Hartke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Congress  enacts  broad  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  laws  often  bear  heavily  on 
individuals  and  small  segments  of 
society. 

One  of  the  most  important  teusks  of  a 
legislator,  therefore,  is  to  foresee  the  im- 
pact of  proposed  legislation  on  aU 
groups  of  society — and  guard  against  in- 
equities and  severe  disruptions. 

One  of  the  leading  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  this  respect  has  Ions  been  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
H.'.rtke].  The  Senator  recently  gave 
another  indication  of  his  concern  in  this 
area  in  a  speech  to  the  Associated  Third 
Class  Mail  Users,  dealing  with  the  im- 
pact of  mandatory  adoption  of  ZIP  code 
numbers  at  an  early  date.  Because  I 
feel  that  the  issues  he  raised  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Sen.^tur  Vance  Hartke.  Indiana 
Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  to  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

It  would  be  e;'..^ier  for  me  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
balance-of-payments  question,  or  free  trade 
and  the  Kennedy  round. 

Among  my  major  concerns  today  Is  the 
runaway  importation  of  foreign  steel  which 
threatens  American  Jobs  and  corporate 
profitability.  Another  is  a  speci.al  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  State  Department  with 
Canada  which  could  undermine  UJS.  employ- 
ment with  a  part  of  the  auto  industry  mov- 
ing to  Canada. 

But  I  don't  suppose  this  would  Interest 
you.  except  In  the  very  real  possibility  that 
a  segment  of  the  population  would  lose  pur- 
chasing power.  We  are  now  in  the  5Gth  con- 
secutive month  of  an  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic upturn.  Tlie  continued  growth  of 
business  generated  by  direct  mail  and  spe- 
cifically by  third  class  mall  ufors  depends 
upon  consumer  disposable  Income. 

Your  business  growth  also  depends  upon 
a  cooperative  postal  sy.stem.  and  I  Intend  to 
address  myself  to  postal  matters  today. 

First.  I  would  like  to  add  my  greetings  to 
those  of  mailers  everywhere  in  welcoming  my 
great  and  good  friend.  Lais.Tence  F.  O'Brien 
to  the  Office  of  Postm;istcr  General.  I  know 
that  he  will  receive  your  cooperation  as  he 
will  mine  in  the  very  difficult  and  demand- 
ing management  Job  facing  him.  He  suc- 
ceeds two  very  able  and  dedicated  Post- 
master Generals,  each  of  whom  contributed 
much  In  bringing  the  postal  establishment 
into  position  where  it  can  cope  with  today's 
astronomical  mail  volimie  and  still  remain 
within  cost  guidelines. 

Nevertheless,  there  &re  some  questions  I 
should  like  to  Introduce  today  In  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationship  of  a  cooperative 
mail  service  with  business  mailers. 


I  believe  that  the  business  mail  industry 
1b  an  essential  cog  In  the  economic  machinery 
of  our  Nation.  Totir  Industry  has  played  a 
■Ignlflcant  role  In  stimulating  the  flow  of 
consumer  capital  throughout  the  blood- 
stream  of  our  economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  Industry  generat- 
ing a  quarter  of  all  U.S.  mall  is  a  vitta  part 
of   this    monetary   transfusion   process. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  this  Industry  generates  more 
than  ^30  billion  a  year  In  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services.  Tliat's  a  notewortliy  contri- 
bution to  a  rising  gross  national  product. 

Back  In  1959  and  1960,  I  twice  addressed 
the  Brookings  Institution  on  the  proposition 
that  a  general  tax  cut  would  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  Jobs,  and  results  In  greater  rather 
than  less  Federal  tax  revenues.  The  favorable 
results  of  the  1964  tax  cut  proved  me  correct 
in  this  hypothesis. 

When  I  Introduced  no  fewer  than  three 
biUs  to  end  excise  taxes,  this  also  was  on 
the  assumption  that  new  money  would  enter 
the  economic  bloodstream.     It  has. 

This  is  why  I  cannot  now  believe  In  the 
broad-brush  approach  to  postage  rates  ex- 
pressed In  the  special  panel  report.  Should 
business  users  of  the  malls  be  charged  with 
rate  increases  to  absorb  the  many  nomnail 
functions  of  the  post  office?  I  think  not, 
unless  we  are  deliberately  attempting  to 
slow  down  business  generated  by  mail. 

Should  special  rates  for  nonprofit  organi- 
zations be  abolished? 

Why?  As  an  attorney,  I'm  pretty  good  at 
asking  why.  My  colleagues  know  me  as 
probusiness.  Mall  users  will  And  me  con- 
sistently ,ln  favor  of  removing  rather  than 
crc.iting  Obstacles  to  business  expan.sion. 

I  belie\T  that  the  policy  making  authority 
for  the  postal  service  should  remain  where 
the  Constitution  places  It — In  the  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  Is  interested 
In  improving  and  extending  mall  services  so 
that  it  shall  produce  the  maximum  benefits 
for  the  maximum  number  of  our  citizens,  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  believe  absolutely  In  the  conpressional 
philosophy.  I  feel  the  benefits  of  the  postal 
service  should  be  physical  and  financially 
available  to  the  most  humble  and  the  most 
distant  of  our  citizens. 

I  also  believe  that  the  so-called  past.il 
deficit  establishes  misleading  guidelines  when 
It  Is  used  as  a  means  of  service  curtailment, 
I  feel  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  19.'^8  should 
be  broadened  In  scope  and  brought  up  to 
date.  I  also  feel  that  the  so-called  Income 
gap — the  difference  between  revenues  and 
expenditures — which  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment sustains  each  year  Is  an  Investment  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  In  the  socinl 
well-being  of  the  populace.  In  the  edticn- 
tlon  and  cultural  development  of  the  people. 
and  it  pays  enormous  dividends  In  luiman 
happiness,  htmian  welfare,  human  security. 

I  believe  that  reasonably  low  rates  for 
books  and  similar  materials  have  bi'cn  a 
major  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  tremen- 
dous culture  explosion  that  has  swept  the 
Nation  in  recent  years. 

I  go  further  than  this.  Now  that  the 
phonograph  recording  companies  have  de- 
veloped the  long-playing,  unbreakable,  lugh- 
fldelity  records — phonograph  records  are  Ju5t 
as  Important,  In  their  way,  to  the  cultural 
well.belng  of  the  Nation  as  are  books.  They 
should  receive  the  same  Intelligent  treatment 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

You  may  not  realize  It.  but  my  State  of 
Indiana  Is  one  of  the  major  centers  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  phonograph  rec- 
ords. There  are  some  6,000  Hoosiers  perma- 
nently employed  In  this  Industry.  One  In- 
diana firm  malls  some  2  million  a  month 
I  am  not  only  proud  of  that  fact,  but  I  intend 
to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  protect  the 
jobs  of  these  people. 
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Prom  a  cultural  point  of  view,  let »  con- 
f,  t^ls  for  a  moment:  what  would  a  serious 
'Lint  of  the  drama  or  of  English  literature 
't  t^  hVar  David  Garrick.  let  us  say,  playing 
^^    Iftr  Or  to  hear  Mozart  playing  hla  own 
TSioiS  on  the  harpsichord?     Or  to  hear 
f.  Kare  r-ad  his  own  sonnets?     Or  to 
^'^  Charles  Dickens  read  from  his  novels? 
5:!fSm  would  be  beyond  all  price. 
^U^nS^tunltely.  we  shall  never  be  able,  this 
...of  eternity,  to  hear  such  marvels.    But 
!ffuure  generations  from  now  until  the 
Sick  of  doo'n  win  be  able  to  hear  the  great- 
ff  writers  of  our  own  time  read  from  their 
^itme--and  they  will  also  be  able  to  listen 
Se  greatest  actors  and  actresses  of  our  age 
SteSret  the  world's  greatest  dramatic  works 
nrt  hear  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  day 
Sor^   and  be  able  to  compare  the  stand- 
£  rf  our  day  with  the  standards  of  their 
Z^   The  phonograph  recording  Industry  Is 
not' only  contributing  mightily  to  the  cul- 
?Sal  explosion  of    today-It  Is  making  an 
Smous  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of 
pnuntless  generations  to  come. 

Sd  no'  I  '°"^^  "''^  *°  question  Post 
Office  Department  wisdom  In  another  area— 
that  of  mandatory  compliance  with  ZIP  code 
requirements  by  January  1,  1967. 
Aealn,  I  shall  ask  "why?" 
TOere  are  some  300.000  thlrd.class  permit 
holders  In  this  country.    As  people  move  and 
addresses  change,  some  20  to  25  percent  of 
their  lists  have  to  be  updated  annual  y  in 
anv  event.    It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be 
a  much  more  orderly  process— and  consider- 
ably less  expensive  to  business  mailers  In  all 
classifications- to  accomplish  the  transfer  to 
ZIP  code  in  the  4  or  5  years  of  normal  list 

^'l  question  the  wisdom  of  the  postal  admin- 
istration in  setting  the  January  1.  1967.  from 
another  standpoint.  Computerized  major 
mailers  have  ah-eady  Incurred  substantial 
costs  m  coding  their  lists.  Thousands  of 
smaller  mailers  are  striving  to  catch  up.  And 
the  post  office  Is  still  tinkering  with  and  re- 
arranging the  numbers  In  multlcoded  cities. 

Again,  why?  If  It  has  become  necessary  to 
announce  that  extensions  will  be  granted, 
why  the  haste  of  the  original  order? 

I  shall  be  asking  a  lot  of  such  questions  In 
my  service  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Perhaps  the  Third  Class  Mailers  can  help 
us  find  the  right  answers.  Your  comments 
will  alv.'ays  be  welcome  to  me.    Thank  you. 


Is  sacrificing  the  public  interest  by  sup- 
porting and  defending  Its  anU-Hoffa 
witness,  Edward  Partin.  In  return  for 
the  extensive  testimony  furnished  by 
Partin.  It  appears  the  Department  is 
shielding  him  and  absolving  hUn  of  his 
wrongdoings.  Are  we  to  Infer  from  this 
that  a  criminal  can  avoid  prosecution  by 
turning   himself   in   as   a   Government 

witness?  ^.  .     ,  . 

Mr  Speaker,  the  questions  raised  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  the  Par- 
tin  matter  are  very  serious  indeed,  and 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  responsible  congressional  committee 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  favoritism 
and  privileged  treatment  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  cases  of  criminal  offend- 
ers who  are  under  Indictment. 

The  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Hoffa, 
on  the  various  charges  of  wrongdoing,  is 
not  for  me  to  judge.    But  if  he  is  found 
guilty  of  wrongdoing,  he  should  not  be 
exonerated.    Why,  then,  should  a  wit- 
ness who  has  been  under  indictment  on 
26  counts  of  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Adt.  be  exoner- 
ated'    Why  should  the  taxpayers  foot 
the  mi  for  the  expense  of  US.  mar- 
shals who  must  constantly  attend  Ed- 
ward Partin  while  he  Is  free  to  t^rry  on 
his   private    and   perhaps   questionab  e 
pursuits  in  Alabama?    Does  Partin  s  role 
S^an  informant  and  anti-Hoffa  witness 
absolve  his  crimes?   Apparently  the  JiJ^- 
tice  Department  thinks  so.  and  It  Is  time 
the  Congress  probed  into  the  PoUcies  and 
procedures  of  the  Department  In  these 
matters.  


The  autumn  season  invariably  brings  to 

mind  thoughts  of  the  initial  observance  of 

a  formal  thanksgiving  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers 

who    as  we  know.  reverenUy  acknowledged 

their  dependence  upon  the  Creator,  sought 

His   guidance   for   the  future   and   humbly 

offered   prayers  in  gratitude  for  a  harvest 

barely  sufficient  to  svifitaln  them  In  a  new 

and  strange  coimtry.  ^,  ,   ^ 

■We    too,  must  be  mindful  of  the  divine 

source  of  our  many  blessings  and  voice  our 

thanks  to  almighty  God  who  has  seen  us 

throush  another  year. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  statutes 
of  Connecticut,  and  with  longstanding 
custom  in  our  State.  I  designate  Thursday, 
November  25. 1965,  as  a  day  of  public  thanks- 

giving. 

Let  us,  on  this  day.  In  private  meditation, 
and  in  gatherings  In  our  homes  and  places 
of  worship,  render  due  homage  to  our  Cre- 
ator Let  us  thank  Him  for  the  abundance 
that  Is  ours  and  for  the  privilege  of  living 
in  a  free,  and  strong,  and  prosperous  nation. 

Let  us  also,   as  we  offer  our  prayers  of 

thanksgiving,  give  thought  to  the  needs  of 

others  In  lands  overseas  and  resolve  to  do 

our  part  to  support  the  charitable  efforts  of 

the  Protestant.  Catholic.  Jewish,  and  Ortoo- 

dox  denominations  who  seek  to  relieve  this 

great  want  and  suffering. 

John  Dempset. 

By  His  Excellency's  command: 

Ella  T.  Grasso. 
Secretary  of  State. 


The  Edward  Partin  Case 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  adjournment  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  one  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray],  brought  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

This  pertained  to  the  protective  cloak 
in  which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
wrapped  Edward  Grady  Partin,  a  self- 
confessed  informer  who  was  faced  with 
three  lifetime  jail  sentences  at  the  time 
he  volunteered  to  help  the  Department 
of  Justice  "get"  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

The  information  we  have  been  given 
leaves  littie  doubt  that  the  Justice  ^- 
partment,  in  its  drive  to  nail  Mr.  Hoffa. 


Thanksgiving  Day  Proclamation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  each 
Thanksgiving  Day  seems  to  me  to  bring 
a  more  acute  awareness  of  the  great 
gifts  bestowed  upon  us  as  Americans. 

This  year,  as  we  express  our  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  the  Lord  for  as  special 
blessing  on  this  bountiful  land,  we  re- 
dedicate  the  strength  of  our  bodies, 
hearts,  and  souls  to  the  fulfillment  of  ttie 
purpose  of  America,  and  we  seek  His 
great  wisdom  and  continued  guidance  m 
pursuing  this  course  in  the  future. 

As  this  very  important  day  approaches, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
words  of  the  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
the  Honorable  John  Dempsey,  formally 
proclaiming  November  25,  1965,  as  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  RECORD,  as  follows: 

PROCLAMATION      BY      HiS      EXCELLENCY      JOHN 
DEMPSEY.    GOVERNOR.    STATE    OP- CONNECTICUT 

"Gratitude"  has  been  appropriately  defined 
as  the  homage  of  the  heart  rendered  to  God 
for  His  goodness.  An  attribute  of  men  of 
Sxl  will,  it  has  inspired  the  tradition  of 
observing  in  our  land  an  annual  day  of 
thanksgiving. 


Pittsfield  (Mass.)  to  Piltsfield  (Ohio) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  hear  of  man's  InhumAnity  to  man, 
too  often  we  hear  of  man's  selfishness, 
too  often  we  hear  of  man's  lack  of  con- 
cern for  others.  I  am  proud  today  to  tell 
this  great  body  of  a  man  who  cares  for 
more  than  just  himself,  but  who  worked 
many  hours  so  that  others  might  be  able 
to  return  to  normalcy  after  a  catas- 
trophe. 

The  incident  began  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Palm  Sunday  when  a  tornado  cut  ^ 
through  Lorain  County  in  Ohio  leaving 
18  persons  dead  and  141  injured.  In 
the  small  town  of  Pittsfield,  Ohio,  the 
twister  caused  the  death  of  8  persons 
and  injured  82  whUe  it  was  leveling  the 
town.  . 

SetUers  of  this  small  town  onginally 
came  from  Pittsfield,  Mass..  my  home- 
town. Mr.  Speaker.  After  discovering 
this  fact  through  some  research.  Edward 
L.  Dobbins,  a  counselor  at  law.  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  City 
Council,  decided  on  a  Pittsfleld-to-Pitts- 
field  fundraising  drive  to  assist  the  rural 
Ohio  town  in  rebuilding. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Berkshire 
(Mass.)  Eagle  which  worked  with  the 
Chronicle-Telegram  in  Elyria.  Ohio.  Mr. 
Dobbins  raised  a  substantial  sum  to  aid 
in  the  rebuilding.  In  addition,  the  fi^ts- 
fleld  Council  of  Churches  gave  additional 
funds  to  help  in  the  rebuUdIng  of  a 
church  in  Pittsfield,  Ohio,  which  wUl 
serve  the  congregations  formerly  servea 
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churches — a  Methodist  and   a 
gatlonal. 
.  Dobbins  ts  to  be  commended,  as  Is 
.  for  originating  this  worthwhile 
and  for  contributing  the  time  and 
necessary  to  make  It  a  success. 
>eople  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield  and 
h  erkshire  Eagle  are  to  be  commended 
sapporting  this  project, 
rpw  insert  an  article  wliich  appeared 
Berkshire  Eagle  telling   of  the 
-to-Pittsfield  project: 
(By  Thomas  O.  Morton) 

t-jestlon  that  Pittsfleld.  Mass.,  come 
aid  of  the  residents  of  the  town  of 
,  Ohio,  was  advanced  today  by  Ed- 
:*.  Dobbins. 

small  Ohio  community  was  leveled  by 

early  Palm  Sunday  morning.    All 

and  the  2  churches  in  the  town 

lestroyed,  and  9  of  the  town's  50  resl- 

kiUed. 

Dobbins,  a  member  of  the  Pittsfleld 

Council,    made    the    suggestion    for   a 

-to-Plttsfleld   aid   project    after  he 

that     the    Ohio    community    was 

by  Milton  Whitney,  who  was  bom 

and    migrated    to    Ohio    in    the    early 

The  first  settlers  were  all  New  Eng- 
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HISTORICAL    RESPONSIBILrrT 


1  hink  a  lot  of  people  will  agree  that  we 
residents   of   Pittsfield,   Mass..   have 
responsibility   to   these    people 
Ijave  ties  to  us  through  the  years,"  Mr. 
said. 
Dobbins  plans  no  formal  fund  drive, 
people  to  contribute  he  has  ar- 
for  the  Pittsfield  National  Bank  to 
as  a  depository  for  contributions, 
said  checks  should   be   made   out   to 
Ohio,   Fund."     They   should   be 
Warren  Clark,  trust  officer,  Pittsfield 

Bank. 

first   contribution  already   has   been 

and  will  come  from  Mrs.  Llnwood  E. 

of  Glens  Palls,  N.Y.     Mrs.  Gregory, 

f|)rmer  Virginia  Whitney,  is   a   distant 

of  the  founder  of  Pittsfleld,   Ohio. 

the  daughter  of  Mrs.   Laurence   H. 

of  30  East  Housatonic  Street. 
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NEWSPAPERS  TO    HELP 


Thq  Chronicle-Telegram   of   Elyria,   Ohio, 
la  10  miles  north  of  Pittsfleld,  will  ac- 
he funds  and  hold  them  for  tise  in  a 
project  In  the  rebuilding  of  the 


■ett  C.  Whltham  of  the  Elyria  news- 
staff   said   construction   of   a   united 
may  be  the  most  Important  commu- 
Ift>Ject  in  the  rebuilding. 

the  tornado  there  were  two  churches 

town.    The  Methodist  and  Oongrega- 

churches  were  situated  on  opposite 

It  the  crossroads  around  which  the  12 

are  clustered. 

first  community  event  after  the  Palm 

/  tornado  was  a  combined  Easter  serv- 

a  "borrowed"  church  In  a  nearby  com- 

y.     According  to  the  township  history, 

Bfethodist  Church  was  formed  in   1824 

Congregational  Chxirch  in  1836. 

Ohio  town  was  settled  in  1812.    Al- 

MUton    Whitney    Is    listed    as   the 

he  <iid  not  move  there  permanently 

18^0,  according  to  a  family  history  kept 

.  Gregory. 

of  the  Pittsfield,  Ohio,  residents  who 

Injury  In  the  tornado  was  Harold  T. 

who,  according  to  the  Elyria  paper. 

Is  a  great-great  grandson  of  Whitney. 

Brandt  expressed  confidence  that  each 

13  families  who  loet  their  homes  In 

will  rebuild  In  Pittsfleld.    Some 

have  started.    Others  are  skill  re- 

from  Injuries  they  suffered  in  the 


tcmado 


Among  those  killed  in  tlie  tornado  was  th© 
Reverend  R.  J.  Gay,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Chiu^h.  ft 

The  lay  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Prank  N.  Everard.  lives  in  nearby  Sheffield 
Lake,  was  not  Injured  in  the  tornado.  It  was 
he  who  preached  at  the  combined  service. 

A    FAMILY    mEA 

Mr.  Dobbins  said  the  idea  of  the  Pittsfleld- 
to-Pittsfleld  aid  project  came  out  of  a  dls- 
cu.nsion  he  and  his  wife  were  having  after 
they  first  heard  of  the  plight  of  the  Ohio 
community.  Mrs.  Dobbins,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  Red  Cross  sUxit  worker  in  World 
War  n  and  presently  Is  a  volunteer  leader 
in  the  Berkshire  County  chapter. 

"We  Just  felt  that  here  is  a  chance  for  us 
and  anyone  else  who  feels  this  way  to  have  a 
personal  reason  for  giving,"  Mr.  Dobbins  said. 
"Wo  don't  know  these  people  {>ersonally,  but 
we  have  common  roots  in  history." 

The  fajnily  history  kept  by  Mrs.  Gregory 
shows  that  Milton  Whitney  was  bom  in  Pitts- 
field, Mass..  AprU  7,  1786,  and  died  in  Pitts- 
fleld, Olxio,  Sept.  4,  1839. 

That  was  the  year,  according  to  Mrs. 
Gregor\-'s  sources,  tiiat  the  Ohio,  town  was 
formally  named  Pittsfield.  Her  family  rec- 
ords show  that  one  Col.  Asa  Watrous  Whit- 
ney, oldest  of  Milton's  eight  cliildren,  offici- 
ated at  the  naming. 

Mr.  Brandt  says,  according  to  the  Elyria 
paper,  his  records  indicate  that  the  early 
citizens  of  the  Ohio  hamlet  for  some  time 
couldn't  decide  whether  to  call  their  town 
Pittsfield  or  Whitneyville.  The  question  was 
decided  by  vote. 

Mr.  Brandt  expressed  confidence  that  all 
of  the  families  who  lived  in  Pittsfleld  before 
the  tornado  will  return  and  rebuild. 

"It's  the  spirit  of  Pittsfield  tluit  will  keep 
them  from  being  defeated,"  Mr.  Brandt  de- 
clared. 

"Sueh  spirit  shculd  be  helped,"  Mr.  Dob- 
bins said. 

He  asked  that  Pittsfleld  churches,  civic, 
and  social  organizations,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, consider  giving  to  the  Pittsfield.  Ohio, 
fimd. 


Bombs  as  Poticy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  been  disturbed  by  some 
of  our  military  tactics  in  Vietnam.  They 
feel  that  bombing  Vietnamese  villages, 
with  the  attendant  loss  of  civilian  lives, 
not  only  has  grave  moral  implications, 
but  is  also  detrimental  to  our  simple  ob- 
jective of  winning  the  war. 

Dr.  Maurice  Visscher,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mirmesota,  has  expressed  his  con- 
cern about  the  Vietnam  situation  in  the 
May-Jime,  1965,  issue  of  the  Humanist. 
He  has  written  a  thoughtful  article,  and 
I  wish  to  place  an  excerpt  from  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Bombs  as  Policy 
(Excerpt  from  article  written  by  Dr.  Mau- 
rice Visscher,  University  of  Minnesota) 
As  I  write  this,  our  Government  Is  bomb- 
ing cities  and  killing  civilians.  We  claim 
that  we  are  doing  It  to  Impress  North  Viet- 
nam and  China  with  the  need  for  them  to 
stop  aiding  and  abetting  the  Vletcong's  at- 
tempt  to   control   South   Vietnam.     What 


level  of  understanding  of  human  natui* 
exists  In  the  councils  of  the  U.S.  Gov 
emment  which  are  responsible  for  thes* 
policies?  The  Western  Powers  and  Ru^ 
used  conventional  TNT  bombs  through  « 
years  of  World  War  II  and  never  broke  the 
morale  of  the  Italian  or  German  people 
We  had  to  Invade  and  conquer.  The  London 
bUtz  not  only  did  not  weaken  British  morale 
but  to  the  contrary  it  undoubcdtly  strength- 
ened  it,  because  the  British  could  see  that 
their  adversaries  were  willing  to  use  the 
most  brutal  methods  to  achieve  their  ends 
Until  atom  bombs  were  used  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  the  Japanese  did  not  sue  for 
peace  although  with  conventional  bombs  we 
had  killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
civilians  and  disrupted  their  civilian  econ- 
omy. As  to  their  military  situation,  our 
blockade,  which  shut  off  oil  and  other  neces- 
sities, apparently  did  more  to  weaken  them 
than  did  our  bombs. 

Conventional  bombing  Influenced  the  out- 
come of  World  War  U,  to  be  sure,  but  did 
not  by  itself  determine  it.  One  thing  it 
surely  did  on  both  sides  was  to  stir  up  hatred 
for  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  and  the  British 
will  never  forget  or  forgive  the  gutting  of 
their  cities.  What  reason  do  we  have  to 
think  that  U.S.  bombing  of  cities  In  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  or  Laos  will  not 
simply  strengthen  the  l>elief  of  those  people 
and  hundreds  of  millions  more  in  China, 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  even  in  India,  that 
we  do  actually  consider  them  as  cheap,  ex- 
pendable  pawns  in  the  chess  game  of  world 
power? 

The  orientals  have  not  forgotten  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  Western  Powers  in  subjugating 
Indochina,  India,  and  the  whole  of  southeast 
Asia  in  the  19th  century,  the  imposition  by 
force  of  extraterritorial  rights,  so-called,  in 
China,  and  the  forcible  entry  Into  Japan. 
Their  experience  with  Western  morality  In 
International  affairs  is  not  such  as  to  give 
tliem  any  confidence  that  we  are  there  today 
primarily  to  protect  their  interests. 

And  Indeed  If  we  are  candid  we  sliould 
have  to  admit  that  we  are  not.  We  are  there 
because  our  current  leaders  think  that  our 
interests  are  at  stalte.  When  President 
Eisenhower  explained  to  the  Congress  why 
we  should  move  into  South  Vietnam  after 
the  French  debacle  and  abandonment  he 
was  qtUte  candid  In  mentioning  the  vital 
stake  we  have  in  tungsten  and  other  strate- 
gic goods  for  which  we  must  depend  upon 
southeast  Asia.  It  may  make  sense  to  some 
Westerners  to  kill  men,  women,  and  children 
with  fire  bombs  and  high  explosives  in  order 
to  protect  our  interests  in  those  metals  that 
we  think  we  need,  or  even  to  prevent  south- 
east Asia  from  falling  to  communist  politics 
and  economics,  but  one  can  be  alKolutely 
sure  that  such  actions  do  not  endear  us  to  a 
billion  or  so  oriental  people,  nor  does  it 
convince  them  that  we  are  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives.  It  is  our  Interests  and  our 
preferences  that  motivate  us.  We  have 
never  asked  the  South  Vietnamese  what 
they  would  prefer.  Perhaps  even  worse  we 
brutalize  ourselves. 

Roy  Bennett  has  recently  written:  "In 
any  International  crises  the  first  casualties 
are  morality  and  legality.  Power  and  lt» 
uses — ^which  some  call  diplomacy — move  on 
to  center  stage.  This  is  where  we  are  today 
In  southeast  Asia."  The  U.S.  Department  of 
State  Issues  a  white  p>aper  on  southeast 
Asia  at  the  very  moment  that  It  unleashes 
the  military  to  spill  more  red  blood  there. 
Of  cotirse,  most  of  the  blood,  it  presumably 
hopes,  will  be  that  of  yellow  races,  but  blood 
It  remains,  and  It  is  blood  not  simply  of 
Vletcong  rebels  and  North  Vietnamese  or 
Chinese  soldiers,  but  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers,  and  of  women,  children  and  men 
who  are  largely  If  not  entirely  bystanders 
In  the  fight.  A  white  paper  explaining  our 
high  motives  does  not  exciLse   the  United 
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.^tP«  from  becoming  a  signatory  to  tiie 
^'^^  Agreement  on  southeast  Asia,  for 
St  SnySg    out    a    plebesclte    In    South 

^5!^eed  not  believe  that  President  John- 
fhr^cretarles  of  State  and  Defense, 
•^^^  their  advisers  are  either  fools  or  knaves 
f^^Jrder  to  disagree  with  them  sharply. 
f,H?Illv  I  personally  believe  that  they  are 
;  r?^^loi  not  stupid,  and  not  totally  In- 
tmve  to  the  terrible  harm  they  are  doing 
!Si«ent  human  beings.  I  also  think  that 
Sev^^convmced  that  they  are  acting  in  the 
'  IfnLrests  Of  the  United  States,  and  that 
S^r^Sy  beileve-ilke  Charlie  Wilson. 
*hl«[d ''What  18  good  for  General  Motors  U 
rS?«  the  country-that  what  is  good  for 
Ejnited  States  is  good  for  the  world. 

However,  the  evidence  indicates  that  these 
.pnUemen  are  at  this  turn  of  history  sadly, 
ScSy  and  dangerously  neglecting  hls- 
S?  S  and  some  characteristics  of  human 

nature.  _ 

T  am  not  a  political  scientist,  and  I  am 
nnt  about  to  apologize  for  it.  I  am  speak- 
C  however  as  a  person  accustomed  to  using 
Se  Sentiflc  meth"^,  and  as  a  medical  scien- 
S  I  furthermore  believe  that  just  as  war 
L  too  important  to  leave  to  the  generals. 
iS^lTuK)  important  to  every  citizen  to 
l^to  the  Department  of  State. 

SCIENTIFIC    REASON 


The  first  requirement  in  utilizing  the  sci- 
entific method  is  to  assemble  all  of  the  facts 
Satlve  to  a  situation.    One  must  evaUiate 
tha  reliability   of   observations   reported   to 
S  fS     This  is  a  most  difficult  matter  In 
any  case,  but  it  presents  Perhap«  the  great- 
S  problems  when  one  deals  with  human 
behavior.    It  is  difficult  enough  in  any  are^ 
of  biology,    medicine    not    excepted.    Once 
facts  are  at  hand  one  can  fof^/i^Jf^^,^ 
sonable  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  facts 
Tdieck  predictions  from  the  hypothesis 
with  other  facts  at  hand  or  obtained  in  the 
future.    When  future  action  U  to  be  based 
upon  a   scientific    hypothesis,    as   when   a 
physician  prescribes  a  potentially  dangerous 
drug  or  advises  a  surgical  procedure  which 
U  hazardous,  disfiguring,  or  disabling,  one 
must  either  have  a  high  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  the  hypothesis  is  correct,  or  one 
must  in  all  candor  present  the  PaW^nt  wiUi 
the  facts,  tell  him  that  he  Is  the  subject 
of  an  experiment   and   let  him   decide   In 
lull  knowledge  of  the  facts  whether  he  wants 
to  take  the  risks.    In  medicine,  we  call  any 
other  procedure  criminal  malpractice. 

Political  science  is  not  a  field   in  which 
verifiable    hypotheses    on    which    Pract  cal 
policy  can  be  based  are  easy  to  establish. 
This  does  not  exempt  its  practitioners  from 
the  necessity  for  rigorous  attempts  to  estao- 
llsh  such  hypotheses.     Nor  does  It  exempt 
them  from  the  moral  Imperative  comparable 
to  the  physician's  moral  necessity  to  avoid 
criminal   malpractice.     In   these   dangerous 
days  of  medical  miracles  it  has  become  espe- 
clallv  important  for  a  physician  to  inform 
his  patients  of  all  the  hazards  as  well  as  the 
possible   benefits   of   a   new   procedure      in 
these  dangerous  days  of  political  and  mi"tary 
innovations    it    is    equally    Important   that 
politicians  let  the  people  decide  what  risks 
they  are  willing  to  take. 

Administrators  must  have  some  latitude 
In  decisions  Implementing  policy,  but  basic 
policy  Itself  must  rightfully  be  decided  at 
the  ballot  box— not  in  the  White  House,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  Department  of  State.    The 
U.S.  Constitution  reserves  to  the  Congress 
the  right  to  declare  war.     The  Congress  la 
presumably  sensitive  to  public  opinion.    TOe 
Congress  has  in  effect  abdicated  the  right, 
which  in  reality  is  also  a  duty,  to  reserve  to 
itself  decisions  regarding  initiating  a  war, 
by  several  actions  which  have  delegated  to 
the  President,  powers  to  deploy  our  Armed 
Forces  so  that  a  war  Is  actually  underway 
today  without  it  ever  having  been  declared. 


To  subject  patients  to  hazardous  medical 
procedures  without  their  full  knowledge  and 
ronsent  is  medical  malpracUce.    To  subject 
citizens   to   hazardous   political    procedures 
without  their  fuU  knowledge   and   consent 
through   their   legislative   representatives  Is 
comparable  poUtlcal  malpractice.    War  and 
military  actions  are  Instruments  of  political 
practice.  Just  as  drugs  and  surgery  are  instru- 
ments of  medical  practice.    In  dealing  with 
infants  or  Imbeciles,  physicians  cannot  ob- 
tain informed  consent  for  their  actions,  but 
in  poUtical  situations  one  would  hope  that 
our  elected  leaders  would  not  act  as  though 
they  were  dealing  with  Infants  and  imbeciles. 
one  reason  for  the  dazed  and  u^^^''"'!^ 
condition  of  the  general  public  in  the  United 
States   today   is   the   fact  that  niuch  sup- 
posedly  relevant  Information  is  shrouded  In 
Screcy.    How    much    of    this    information 
really  needs  to  be  kept  secret  for  any  good 
rSson?    And  more  especially,  is  this  shroud 
of  secrecy  being  maintained  to  a  large  extent 
?yT  Su^^Utary  and  diplomatic  clique 
J  order  to  prevent  the  voUng  Publlc  from 
feeling  that   it   could   and   should   have   a 
greater  voice  In  the  making  of  policy? 

Assuredly  there  are  technlc^  '^fl^jJiS 
for  national  security  reasons,  should  be  kept 
secret.  For  example,  during  the  time  that 
the  united  States  had  a  nionopoly  on  the 
production  of  atomic  bombs.  It  niade  sense 
to  keep  the  technical  details  of  manufacture 
secret,  especially  so  long  as  there  was  hope 
that  an  international  control  program  could 
t«  set  up  before  any  other  nation  perfected 
the  technology. 

Actually,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug 
connected  with  secret  information,  especially 

as  to  the  competence  of  P«"°^,.'^*^V'^tkp 
are  not  privy  to  such  information  to  make 
Judgments  about  most  poUcy  matters.  One 
does  not  need  to  know  exactly  J«>^J^y 
megatons  of  nuclear  bombs  we  ot  the^ets 
ha^  to  know  roughly  what  sort  of  damage 
each  of  us  could  do.  X>ne  does  not  need  to 
know  the  CIA  reports*bn  the  P«y«^^ol°^^f 
effects  of  our  bombing  raids  on  the  Viet- 
namese m  order  to  know  that  those  raids 
will  not  make  Orientals  love  us.  In  fact, 
unless  the  CIA  Is  somewhat  more  reliable  in 
this  case  than  it  has  been  earlier  in  Vietnam 
or  in  Cuba,  we  might  only  be  misled. 


Record  of  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  in 
the  89th  Congress,  Isl  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave"  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
the  following  summary  of  public  works 
legislation  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

First.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  the  first  year  that  i 
have  been  chairman.  I  partlciilarly 
want  to  say  that  the  members  of  the 
minority,  as  well  as  those  of  the  major- 
ity have  been  helpful  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  has  been  of  great  value 
to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole. 

The  committee  had  488  bills  referred  to 
it  during  the  first  session.  These  dealt 
with  such  subjects  as  authorization  for 


additional   appropriations  for  prosecu- 
tion of  projects  in  certain  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  for  flood  coritrol. 
navigation,  and  other  purposes;  naviga- 
tion improvements,  flood  control,   arid 
beach  erosion;  extension  of  authority  to 
construct  facUities  for  the  enforcement 
of   customs   and    immigration   laws   to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  amended 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to 
increase  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
Interstate  System  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and   authorized   the   apportionment  of 
such  amount,  as  well  as  studies  of  fu- 
ture highway  needs  and  highway  safety 
programs;  the  cooperative  development 
of  the  physical  resources  of  360  counties 
in  tlie  11  State  Appalachian  Mountain 
region  of  our  Nation— Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con-       . 
trol  Administration  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  Increase 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treat-      ^ 
ment  works,  and  to  require  estaWish- 
ment  of  water  quality  criteria— mter 
Quality  Act  of  19«5;  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  and  technical  assistance 
for  citizens  of  depressed  areas  In  the     . 
Nation  to  carry  out  effective  programs 
for  economic  betterment  of   citizens- 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965;  civil  works  authoriza- 
tions for  150  flood  control,  navigation, 
water  conservation  and  other  water  re- 
sources projects,  having  an  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  $1.985.785.00a-omnlbu5 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  blU 
for  1965;  highway  beautification  legis- 
lation, which  provides  for  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  the  forces  of  ugliness  which 
threaten  to  deprive  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  from  knowing 
and  appreciating  the  finery  of  riature 
with  which  we  have  been  abundantly 
endowed— Highway    Beautification    Act 

of  1965.  .     ., 

The  committee  adopted  50  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  beach  erosion  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  Individual  Members  of 
Congress,  which  require  only  committee 
action.    The  civil  works  resolutions  au- 
thorized review  survey  studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Departmerit  of  the 
Army  that  will  ultimately  result  In  the 
submission  of  project  reports  to  Congress  ^ 
if  the  projects  are  foimd  feasible  and  are 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers     The    committee    adopted    si 
watershed  resolutions,  approved  pursu- 
ant to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act— Public  Law  566, 
83d  Congress,   as  amended— which   re- 
quires major  watershed  projects  having 
not  more  than  12.500  acre-feet  of  flood 
control  capacity  to  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  committee  approved  81  public 
building  projects  under  the  Public  Bmld- 
Ings  Act  of  1959.  These  included  Federal 
office  buildings,  courthouses,  post  offices, 
customhouses,  immigration  quarters,  and 
warehouses  throughout  the  Nation.  Five 
lease  construction  projects  proposed  un- 
der the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1965  were  also  approved  by 
the  committee.  WhUe  most  of  these 
were  for  new  construction,  some  of  them 
represent  repair  and  remodeling  of  exist- 
ing structures. 
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I  Edition,  subcommittees  made  spe- 

lippectlon  trips  to  areas  affected  by 

in  CaUfomla.  Oregon,  and  adja- 

^tates  In  the  Northwest,  as  well  as 

Mississippi  River  area,  follow- 

devastation  which  occurred  from 

floods  in  that  area, 
immlttees  were  also  appointed  to 
the  floods  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
floods  in  the  South  Platte 
3asin  in  Colorado  and  E^ansas,  and 
tremendous  devastation  which  oc- 
from  Hurricane  Betsy  in  Louisi- 
F  orida,  and  Mississippi.   As  a  result 
such  inspection  trips,  the  committee 
^tensive  hearings  on  legislation  to 
assistance  to  the  States  of  Call- 
Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
by  floods  and  high  waters  dur- 
Dpcember  1964,  and  January  and 
1965,  after  which  a  bill  was  re- 
to  the  House,  was  passed  by  both 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
Law  89-41.    Also,  ex- 
hearings  were  held  on  legislation 
_  Federal  aid  to  Florida,  Loul- 
and  Mississippi  to  repair  public 
damaged  by  Hurricane  Betsy  in 
1965.    A  bill  which  authorized 
Ion  in  Federal  aid  to  the  three 
named  above,  as  well  as  Federal 
aljustment  assistance  and  a  study 
alternative  Federal  relief  programs, 
out  and  approved  by  both 
and  signed  by  the  President — 
Law  89-339. 

committee  also  acted  on  legisla- 

wtiich  would  authorize  the  construc- 

the  third  Library  of  Congress 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 

the  James  Madison  Memorial 

and  to  contain  a  Madison  Me- 

Hall,   and   for   other  purposes. 

acted  on  by  both  Houses  and 

into  law  by  the  President — I*ubllc 


committee  has  held  hearings  and 
ve  sessions  almost  continuously 
beginning  of  the  session.  In  ad- 
to  the  inspection  trips  of  special 
subcoE  imlttees.  and  every  member  has 
contril  uted  in  great  part  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  past  year. 


6TTBCOMSCTTTEE     ON     THE     rE3)ERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY   PSOGRA3X 


Ad 


on 


Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 

i   Highway  Program   conducted 

hearings  on  March  30,  31,  April 

7,^  May  24,  25,  and  Jime  1  and  2, 

1  mghway  construction  practices 

State  of  Louisiana  and  related 

The  hearings  followed  many 

of  intensive  investigation  by  the 

subconimittee  staff.    Printed  transcripts 

estimony  are  available  imder  the 

gn^tion  of  "Committee  Document  No. 


Althi  >ugh 


construction    practices    In 

was  the  main  topic  of  the  hear- 

scope  was  broadened  to  Include 

related  aspects  as  the  record  sam- 

I  rogram,  unrealistic  construction 

specifiqations  and  the  manner  In  which 

-aid  secondary  road  program 

administered. 

hearings,  witnesses  disclosed 

uirealistic  construction  speclflca- 

<  aupled  with  Inadequate  external 

Inlemal  controls  helped  bring  about 


Pe<  eral- 


be<n 
t  le 


irregiUaritles  Including  substandard  con- 
fltructlon.  counterfeited  samples  of 
material,  fraudulent  haul  tickets, 
•'faked'*  test  reports  and  other  abuses. 
These  revelations  followed  the  subcom- 
mittee's previous  disclosures  of  Inade- 
quacy of  construction  controls  in  Okla- 
homa. House  Report  No.  364,  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  New  Mexico,  House 
Report  No.  1819,  87th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion; and  Arizona,  House  Report  No. 
1494,  88th  Congress,  2d  session.  Al- 
though the  conditions  found  in  Louisi- 
ana followed  the  same  general  pattern  of 
operational  deficiencies  which  had  been 
revealed  in  the  other  three  States,  ceitain 
inadequacies  of  internal  controls  had 
been  corrected  by  the  State  by  the  time 
the  subcommittee  held  the  hearing. 

Despite  the  picture  of  woefully  Inade-^ 
quate  controls  over  construction  painted 
by  the  Louisiana  witnesses,  an  encourag- 
ing note  was  offered  in  testimony  by  ofiB- 
clals  of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Highway  Departments.  It  was  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  the  subcommittee  to 
learn  of  the  general  upgrading  of  tech- 
niques and  internal  controls  over  con- 
struction practices  that  followed  Its 
hearings  on  practices  in  those  States. 

Testimony  by  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
ofQcIals,  as  well  as  that  by  State  highway 
officials.  Indicated  that  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  Louisiana  investigation 
will  result  In  positive  improvements  In 
both  State  and  Bureau  controls,  even  as 
previous  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee helped  bring  about  such  upgraded 
techniques  as  the  record  sampling  pro- 
gram and  the  Bureau's  intensified  system 
of  inspections  in  depth. 

The  subcommittee's  ninth  interim  re- 
port, based  on  the  Louisiana  hearings,  is 
currently  being  prepared. 

In  addition  to  the  public  hearing  on 
Louisiana,  the  subcommittee  took  testi- 
mony In  executive  session  on  July  12,  13, 
and  14.  1965,  on  Federal-State  highway 
management  practices  and  procedures. 
Staff  inquiry  into  this  area  is  continuing. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  audit  func- 
tion Is  currently  under  review,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  application  of 
audit  procedures  to  Federal-aid  projects 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

The  staff  Is  also  continuing  to  review 
and  study  other  matters,  with  emphasis 
on  the  particular  areas  described  below. 
In  expectation  that  public  hearings  may 
subsequently  be  held. 

The  impact  of  toll  roads  upon  the  in- 
terstate program  is  one  of  the  matters 
currently  under  study  by  the  staff.  The 
Incorporation  of  toll  roads,  bridges,  and 
timnels  Into  the  Interstate  System,  and 
the  location  of  toll  facilities  between  free 
sections  of  Federal-aid  highways  are 
among  the  problems  under  consideration. 
Policies,  practices,  and  procedures  in 
a  number  of  States  with  reference  to 
right-of-way  acquisition  is  the  subject 
of  another  staff  study  which  is  continu- 
ing. This  involves  the  question  of  the 
effectiveness  of  controls  over  State  prac- 
tices and  procedures  In  the  general  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way purposes.  A  companion  study  in 
the  right-of-way  field  involves  the  ad- 
visability of  broadening  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 


relative  to  the  advance  acquisition  of 
right-of-way. 

FoUowlng  is  a  more  detailed  listing  of 
the  specific  major  bills  and  items  which 
the  committee  has  considered  or  ac- 
proved: 

BASIN   ADTHOHIZATION   FOR    1966   AND    1967-- 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-42 

The  bill  authorizing  additional  appro- 
priations  for  the  prosecution  of  compre- 
hensive plans  for  certain  river  basins 
now  Public  Law  89-42,  provided  funds 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for 
11  river  basins,  totaling  $908  million,  as 
follows:  Alabama-Coosa,  $38  million- 
Arkansas  River,  $290  milUon;  Brazos 
River,  $14  million;  Central  and  South- 
ern Florida,  $30  million;  Columbia  River, 
$223  million;  Lower  Mississippi,  $53  mil- 
lion; Missouri  River,  $116  million;  Ohio 
River,  $89  million;  Ouachita  River,  $ii 
million;  Upper  Mississippi  River.  $27  mil- 
lion, and  West  Branch  Susquehanna 
River,  $17  million.  This  act  also  au- 
thorizes the  completion  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway,  New 
York,  project,  approved  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  August  30. 1935,  as  amend- 
ed, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5  million. 
It  also  authorizes  the  completion  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  in  the  Los  Angeles  River 
Basin,  approved  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  August  18,  1941,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$31  million. 

FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT    OF     1956,    AMEND- 
MENT  PUBLIC  LAW  89-139 

This  amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  provides  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  fimds  authorized  for 
the  Interstate  System  for  flscal  year  1967 
from  $2.9  billion  to  $3  billion,  and  au- 
thorizes the  apportionment  of  these 
fvmds  for  fiscal  year  1967,  using  the  ap- 
portionment factors  contained  in  the 
1965  Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate- 
House  Document  No.  42.  89th  Congress- 
but  resei-ves  the  right  of  Congress  to  dis- 
approve the  cost  estimate  for  completion 
of  such  national  system  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

This  act  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  certain  future  highway  needs. 
It  also  creates  a  new  section  135  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  highway  safety  programs  within  the 
several  States. 

APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF 
1965 — PUBLIC  LAW  89-4 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  provides  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the  11- 
State  Appalachian  Mountain  region  of 
our  Nation. 

It  was  found  that  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion of  the  United  States,  whUe  abun- 
dant in  natural  resources  and  rich  in  po- 
tential, lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
In  its  economic  growth  and  that  its  peo- 
ple have  not  shared  properly  In  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity.  The  region's  uneven 
past  development,  with  its  historical  re- 
liance on  a  few  basic  Industries  and  a 
marginal  agriculture,  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital 
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prerequisite  for  vigorous,  self-sustaining 
growth.  The  State  and  local  govem- 
ments  and  the  people  of  the  region  un- 
derstand their  problems  and  have  been 
working  and  will  continue  to  woi*  pur- 
posefully toward  their  solution.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Conunlsslon  documenting  these 
findings  and  concluded  that  reglonwlde 
development  Is  feasible,  desirable,  and 
urgently  needed. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  eusslst  the 
region  in  meeting  Its  special  problems, 


to  promote  its  ecoiuxnlc  development, 
and  to  establish  a  framework  for  Joint 
Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  provid- 
ing the  basic  facilities  essential  to  its 
growth  and  attacking  its  common  prob- 
lems and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a 
coordinated  and  concerted  regional 
basis.  The  public  investments  made  in 
the  region  under  this  act  shall  be  con- 
centrated In  areas  where  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant potential  for  future  growth,  and 
where  the  expected  return  on  public  dol- 
lars invested  will  be  the  greatest.  The 
States  will  be  responsible  for  recom- 


mending local  and  State  projects  within 
their  borders  which  will  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  act. 

As  the  region  obtains  the  needed  phys- 
ical and  transportation  facilities  and  de- 
velops Its  hiunan  resources,  the  Congress 
expects  that  the  region  wlU  generate  a 
diversified  Industry  and  that  the  region 
will  then  be  able  to  support  itself, 
through  the  workings  of  a  strengthened, 
free  enterprise  economy. 

Following  is  a  section-by-sectlon  high- 
light analysis  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965: 


Highlights  of  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 


Section 


101 

201 
202(b) 

202(c) 

203 

204 

205 

206 

211 
212 

214 

3a2(u) 
302(1)) 


Description 


Authorlratlon    Duration  of 
(millions)      autboritatlon 


Creates  an  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  plan  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  bill.  The  rommisslon  is 
composed  of  reprosontatives  of  the  11  States  and  1  Federal  member  who  speaks  for  the  entire  Federal  Government.  To  take  action 
a  majority  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  member  must  vote  in  the  aflirmative. 

rro\  ides  for  the  construction  of  2,350  miles  of  major  arterial  roads  and  1,000  miles  of  access  roads.    (Department  of  Commerce.)  ' 

Provides  for  the  eonslruction  of  comprehensive  health  centers  to  serve  multicounty  areas.  (Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
wafare.) 

I^ovidcs  grants  to  local  organizations  to  administer  and  operate  the  hospitals  constructed  under  sec.  202(b) .  (Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.) 

Provides  a  s<'rics  of  grants  for  land  treatment  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  promote  soil  conservation.  These  grants  may  finance  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  treatment  for  60  acres  of  land.     (Depattment  of  Agriculture.) 

Provides,  1st,  a  scries  of  grants  for  technical  assistance  to  small  landovirners  to  improve  their  timber  stands.  Provides,  2d,  loans  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  timber  development  organizations  for  l)etter  management  of  small  XAmhei  holdings.    (Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Expands  present  programs  to  fill  hi  underground  mines,  to  extinguish  fires,  and  to  remove  burning  and  nonburning  refuse  piles.  Also 
piermits  the  reclamation  of  strip-mined  public  land.  Establishes  a  study  to  recommend  long-range  programs  for  strip-mine  reclama- 
tion.   (Department  of  the  Interior.) 

Est ai  ilishes  a  comprehensive  water  resource  survey  for  the  entire  Appalachian  region.  The  study  will  t>e  coordinated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  assisted  by  all  interested  agencies.    (Department  of  the  Army.) 

Enables  the  acceleration  of  vocational  education  facilities  construction.     (Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.) 

Enables  the  acceleration  of  sewage  treatment  facilities  under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  (Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.) 

Provides  a  .series  of  grants  to  ease  the  burden  on  local  communities  in  matching  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  construction  and  equip- 
ment programs.  These  grants  are  to  be  used  to  provide  the  difference  between  the  normal  Federal  contribution  to  such  a  Federal 
pri^iect  and  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  Examples  of  programs  eligible  for  supplementation:  Airport  construction, 
college  and  junior  college  construction,  hospital  construction,  and  others.    (Department  of  Commerce.) 

Estnb'islies  a  program  to  finance  75  percent  of  the  administrative  costs  of  State  or  local  development  organizations  for  the  1st  3  years 
of  tiieir  existence.    (Department  of  Commerce.) 

Provi<les  priints  for  research  and  demonstration  projects,  leading  to  better  economic  development  of  the  .Appalachian  region.  (De- 
li.irtmeiit  of  Commerce.) 


Total. 


$2.4 

840.0 
41.0 

28.0 

17.0 

S.O 

3C.6 

6.0 

16.0 
6.0 

90.0 


6.fi 


1,092.4 


27  months. 

8  years. 
6  years. 

27  months. 

27  months. 

27  months. 

27  months. 

27  months. 

27  months. 
27  months. 

27  months. 


27  months. 


'  Follow  ing  the  description  of  each  section  of  the  bill  is  the  name  of  the  agency  which  will  allocate  the  funds  under  each  program. 


WATER    QUALITY   ACT   OF    1965- 
89-234 


-PUBLIC   LAW 


This  act  amends  the  F'ederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works, 
to  require  establishment  of  water  quality 
criteria,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  enhance 
thie  quality  and  value  of  our  water  re- 
sources and  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution. 

In  this  legislation,  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
waterways  of  the  Nation  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  benefits  resulting  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare  by  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  pollution,  It  is 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  recognize, 
preserve,  and  protect  the  primary  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights  of  the  States  in 
preventing  and  controlling  water  pollu- 
tion, to  supporc  and  aid  technical  re- 
search relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution,  and  to  pro- 
vide Federal  technical  services  and 
financial  aid  to  State  and  Interstate 
agencies  and  to  municipalities  in  con- 
nection with  the  prevention  and  control 
of  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  administer  this  act 
through   the   Federal   Water   Pollution 


Control  Administration  created  by  this 
act,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  designated  by  him,  shall 
supervise  and  direct,  first,  the  head  of 
such  Administration  in  administering 
this  act;  and  second,  the  administration 
of  all  other  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lated to  water  pollution,  and  such  other 
additional  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

The  Secretary  shall,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  water 
pollution  control  agencies  and  interstate 
agencies,  and  with  the  municipalities  and 
industries  involved,  prepare  or  develop 
comprehensive  programs  for  eliminating 
or  reducing  the  pollution  of  interstate 
waters  and  tributaries  thereof  and  im-' 
proving  the  sanitary  condition  of  surface 
and  underground  waters.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  such  comprehensive  programs 
due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the  Improve- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  conserve 
such  waters  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  and 
wildMfe,  recreational  purposes,  and  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  other  legitimate 
uses.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  joint  investigations  with  any  such 
agencies  of  the  condition  of  any  waters 
in  any  State  or  States,  and  of  the  dis- 
charges of  any  sewage,  industrial  wastes. 


or  substance  which  may  adversely  affect 
such  waters. 

The  Secretary  shall  encourage  cooper- 
ative activities  by  the  States  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  water  pollution; 
encourage  the  enactment  of  hnproveci 
and.  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform  State 
laws  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution;  and  encourage 
compacts  between  States  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  pollution.  , 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  encoiu-age,  cooperate  with,  and 
render  assistance  to  other  appropriate 
public — whether  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, or  local — authorities,  agencies,  and 
institutions,  private  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  in  the  conduct 
of,  and  promote  the  coordination  of,  re- 
search, investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  studies  relating  to 
the  causes,  control,  and  prevention  of 
water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  in- 
termunicipal  or  interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development 
of  any  project  which  will  demonstrate 
a  new  or  improved  method  of  controlling 
the  discharge  into  any  waters  of  un- 
treated or  inadequately  treated  sewage 
or  other  waste  from  sewers  which  carry 
storm  water  or  both  storm  water  and 
sewage  or  other  wastes,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reports,  plans,  and  specifications 
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therewith.    The  Secretary 
to  provide  for  the  conduct 
and  demonstrations  relating 
or  improved  methods  of  con- 
the  discharge  into  any  waters  of 
or  inadequately  treated  sew- 
other  waste  from  sewers  which 
water  or  both  storm  water 
age  or  other  wastes,  by  contract 
or  private  agencies  and  in- 
and  with  individuals  without 

0  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the 
Statutes,  except  that  not  to  ex- 
percent   of  the  total   amount 

under  authority  of  this  sec- 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
ajuthority  of  this  sentence  during 
year. 

authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
Qscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957, 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
uding  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
,  $3  million,  and  for  each  suc- 
fiscal  year  to  and  including  the 
ending  June  30,  1968,  $5  mil- 
grants  to  States  and  to  interstate 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
establishing   and  maintaining 
measures  for  the  prevention 
of  water  pollution. 
1  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
any  State,  municipality,  or  in- 
or  interstate  agency  for  the 
;tion    of    necessary    treatment 
prevent  the  discharge  of  un- 
or  Inadequately  treated  sewage 
waste  into  any  waters  and  for 
of  reports,  plans,  and  speci- 
in  cormection  therewith, 
is  established  by  this  act  in  the 
of  Health,  Education,  and 
.  a  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secre- 
hls  designee,  who  shall  be  chair- 
nine  members  appointed  by 
,  none  of  whom  shall  be 
officers  or  employees.    The  ap- 
members,  having  due  regard  for 

of  this  act,  shall  be  selected 

a  mong  representatives  of  various 

Interstate,  and  local  governmental 

,  of  public  or  private  interests 

to,  affected  by,  or  concerned 

iter  pollution,  and  of  other  public 

agencies,  organizations,  or 

demonstrating  an  active  interest 

ield  of  water  pollution  prevention 

,  as  well  as  other  individuals 

expert  in  this  field. 

xjllution  of  interstate  or  navigable 

in  or  adjacent  to  any  State  or 

the  matter  causing  or 

to   such   pollution   is   dis- 

1  directly   into   such   waters   or 
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reaches  such  waters  after  discharge  Into 
a  tributary  of  such  waters — which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  shall  be  subject  to  abatement  as 
provided  in  this  act. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  declaration 
of  this  act.  State  and  interstate  action 
to  abate  j>ollution  of  interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters  shall  be  encouraged  and 
shall  not,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  or  pursuant  to  court  order  under  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  be  displaced  by  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action. 

PUBLIC     WORKS      AND      ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 — PUBLIC  LAW  89-136 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide new  industry  and  pyermanent  jobs  in 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed.  Its 
main  emphasis  is  on  long-range  econom- 
ic development  and  programing  for  areas 
or  communities  that  are  burdened  with 
persistent  unemployment  and  low  family 
incomes.  The  new  act  is  based  upon  a 
combination  of  proven  ingredients — the 
area  redevelopment  and  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  programs — and  incorporates 
the  regional  planning  concepts  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 

The  act  recognizes  that  economic  de- 
velopment of  distressed  areas,  districts, 
and  regions  is  an  enormously  complex 
process,  requiring  the  full  cooperation  of 
both  public  officials  and  private  enter- 
prise. It  also  requires  partnership 
among  officials  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment— local,  county.  State,  and  Federal. 

The  new  act  has  a  single  primary  ob- 
jective: to  create  a  cllm*te  conducive  to 
the  development  of  private  enterprise  in 
America's  economically  distressed  com- 
munities. It  does  this  by  Insisting  upon 
local  initiative  to  design  and  implement 
community  redevelopment  In  partner- 
ship with  Government,  in  order  to  har- 
ness the  economic  potential  of  areas  that 
have  too  long  been  outside  the  main- 
stream of  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  pro- 
vides some  of  the  tools  necessary  to  alle- 
viate the  conditions  of  oiu:  depressed 
areas.  These  tools  include  needed  pub- 
lic works,  industrial  and  commercial 
loans,  and  a  wide  variety  of  technical 
assistance  to  remove  obstacles  to  sound 
and  sustained  economic  progress. 

The  act  does  not  automatically  provide 
funds  for  the  program.  Projects  may 
not  be  approved  until  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

KEY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT 

First,  public  works:  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  new  program — $500  million 


annually  for  4  years — will  be  used  for 
public  works  and  development  facility 
grants.  Loans  of  up  to  100  percent  are 
also  authorized  for  these  projects  in 
areas  where  funds  are  not  otherwise 
available.  Public  works  provide  such  fa- 
cilities as  water  and  sewage  systems, 
access  roads,  and  the  like,  to  encourage 
Industrial  development  that  will  result  in 
long-term  employment.  These  develop- 
ment facilities  will  be  constructed  by 
providing  direct  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  eligible  projects  and 
supplementary  grants  which  can  bring 
the  Federal  share  as  high  as  80  percent  in 
the  neediest  areas. 

Second,  business  loans:  To  encourage 
private  investment,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  provides  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  to  businesses  expanding 
or  establishing  plants  in  designated  re- 
development areas.  Loans  of  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  total  project  cost — includ- 
ing land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
equipment — may  be  made  for  up  to  25 
years  at  a  rate  of  Interest  based  on  Fed- 
eral borrowing  costs.  These  loans  will 
be  made  for  projects  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  financing  solely  through 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions. 
Federal  guarantees  for  working  capital 
loans  made  by  private  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  these  projects  are  also 
available. 

Third,  technical  assistance:  To  help 
distressed  areas  understand  the  scope  of 
their  problems  as  well  as  their  economic 
potential,  the  Economic  Development 
Act  provides  an  extensive  program  of 
technical  assistance.  This  assistance 
may  be  in  the  form  of  studies  to  identify 
area  needs  or  to  find  solutions  to  indus- 
trial and  economic  development  prob- 
lems. It  also  takes  the  form  of  grants- 
in-aid  of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning and  administering  local  economic 
development  programs.  It  may  also  in- 
clude management  and  operational  as- 
sistance to  private  firms. 

Fourth,  research  and  Information: 
Funds  are  provided  under  the  act  to  de- 
velop a  continuing  program  of  study, 
training,  and  research  into  the  causes 
of  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  chronic  depression,  and  to  devise 
programs  and  projects  to  help  raise  in- 
come levels.  The  act  also  authorizes  the 
providing  of  information  to  areas  when- 
ever such  information  would  be  useful  in 
alleviating  or  preventing  conditions  of 
excessive  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section  high- 
light analysis  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965: 


Hiijhlitjhts  of  the  Public  Works  and  E<onoinic  Development  Act  of  I'Jfio 
TITLE  I-fiKAN'TS  FOR  I'TBLIC   WOKKS  AND  DEVELOl'MF.NT  FACILITIES 


Provi'les  direct  Ktsais  (up  to  50  pircvnti  jn.l  suppl.  iiu-ntiiry  trr.mts    up  '"  »  Kfi'Tal  iiuuiniim  of  80  porwnt)  for  public  work.s  and  development 

.\u*horVztsthe"desl!niafionof.ir(;i:^  a.spl!giWefor'fT^^                        I  if  the  Srcn^t'iry  of  Labor  finds  that  they  have  been  arca-s  of  subVtantial  u^^ 
ployment  for  the  precKiiny  Ciilinl;u  year       .  -      - 

Establishes  a  15-pera>nt  limilatinn  on  the  amount  of  total  Hiitborization  th;it  iiciy  !«'  exiH'nded  in  any  I  Mate 

Prohibits  the  duplication  of  a.sMsr;inc*-  for  projects  which  h;ive  be.n  ;i[ii'rc.v<'l  nn^lir  the  Appaliictuun  Kesiional  Development  Act 

Aathoriz^'S  the  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  annually  until  June  30.  IWJ.  for  cnnts  under  tliis  litle v,  "■'iI.T:,"™™.. 

KeauireTthe  Secretary  to  obtain  a  ci-rtification  from  the  Secretary  .,f  ll.':d!h.  Kducitlion.  an<l  Welfiire  that  proposed  waste  disposal  facilitlw;  meet 
applicable  standafd.* —  " ' 


Annuiil 

authorization 

(millions) 


$500 
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201 

M2(a)(l) 

202(a)(2/ 

202(b) 

201(c) 

203 


,t).to  «sJ5t  to  taanclngpubUc  worts  ,^  d^veloprnent  fecmtl^ 


Authorltes  loans  (up  to  100  percent)  to  assist  to  flnanclng  P»^"5,*75?  ."ILT^d  fa^fl^^^^  iad'iistrlal  or  commercial  usage 

under  sees.  201,  202,  and  403 ^ 


Anonal 

autborlxatlon 

(millions) 


$170      4 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  RESEAKCII,  AND  INFORMATION 


30Ua) 
301(b) 
301(c) 
301(d) 

301(e) 

302 


weas  or  other  areas  that  have  a  sul-si.intial  mod  for  ;^>^^istancc - 

inK^dadSiinlstrativccirx.nscs  of  qualified  orgauzations :::::::"::: 

other  "areas  "wUhtofVrm¥tion  oradVroc"  wliidVwouid'U-u^^^ 
A.itlinri7es  the  Secretary  to  proviue  rivii.*>.iwi'""-"' ""- "*•"*-'  •"^'"  ---- 

pS^rmm;prialionlu,fhori.ation  of  $U5;(X)6,000  ainiually-untiUune  30, 1970.  for  tin,  title -- -- 


25 


TITLE  IV-AREA  AND  DISTRICT  ELIGIBILITY 


401 


402 
403 


eveiT- state  will  have  at  least  1  redevelopment  area — ;;• 

'^^.Jjp^.^  M^fa,raX,fp°rX^n  ^ulho'^Sn^^oUay^^^  a^rJune30,  1900,  u„ti.  June  30,  19.0...V^- - 


60 


TITLE  V-REC.IONAL  ACTION  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


GOl 
fi02 
fi03 
604 
605 

606 
607 
608 
609 


Provides  for  the  desipnation  of  appropriate  economic  development  regions [i::::::::;::::::::';:-;---------------------- 

Provides  for  the  esiabUshment  of  regional  commissions - _  

i^sir;^rii^:;^d^^ioi;^t^^ii>^- 

Kd'^\S"Sr°ihSfa^d'^dSr^^^^^^  -^  recommendations  for  programs...... ^ 


15 


TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION 


eoi  I  Amx.  respons.bl.ty  for  administering  the  act  w.th  the  Secretary  of  Comber,  and  provides  f.  the  appolMment  of  an  A.istar.S^^ 


«02 
603 


to  the  Administrator ....-- r v-:v:-:v-r-VJ  pnmmUtM  on'^^  Economic  Development  composed  of  2!>  meniDers.  ...  .... 

^rt^^dSthV&'c^KTo'^'r^Krh^otr  ^ -ist  in  meeting  the  problems  of  area  and  regional  unemployment....! 


TITLE  VII-TECIINICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 


701 
702 
703 

704 

7nr. 

706 
707 
708 
709 
710 
711 
71J 
713 

714 
715 

71C 


tiirv  necessary  to  the  administration  of  aloan  program. 


tary  of  Coiniiiera 

Delmes  the  t.-rni  "Slak."  "for  the  piirpof  s  of^^,  a^^^^ 


Provid.s  for  an  antwal  report  to  be  ina2t'v"'-o''K--  provisions  of  the  act 


I>rovi(l<*<i- 


struction  of  projects  receiving  assistance  under  the  act. 


■"available  for  pubhc  inspee- 


sisSEss;:^^r^:is:i^  


760 


Total. 


OMNIBUS  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  AND  FLCXJD   CON- 
TROL   ACT    OF    1965 — PUBLIC    LAW    89-298 

The  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965— Public  Law 
89-298 — which  authorizes  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct,  modify, 
or  otherwise  participate  in  the  provision 
of  150  flood  control,  navigation,  water 
consei-vation  and  other  water  resources 
projects,  has  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $1,985,785,000.  This  includes  91  flood 
control— including  multiple  purpose- 
projects  at  a  cost  of  $1,635,766,000;   50 


navigation  projects  at  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $343,338,000;  and  9  beach 
erosion  projects  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $6,681,000.    This  act  also  author- 
izes 33   surveys  for  flood  control  and 
aUied  purposes  and  18  surveys  in  the 
interest  of  navigation  and  beach  erosion 
control. 
The  new  law  also- 
First,    authorizes    the    Secretary    of 
Commerce  to  purchase  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness and  make  loans  to  enable 
local  interests  to  meet  the  requirements 


of  local  cooperation  in  connection  with 
Corps  of  Engineer^  projects  In  areas  eli- 
gible for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

Second,  raises  the  yearly  limit  of  $1 
million  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960  for  flood  plain  information 
studies  to  $2,500,000. 

Third,  raises  the  cost  limits  of  anall 
navigation  and  beach  erosion  projects  as 
follows: 
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Navigation: 
Umlt 
presen  ; 
to  $10 


From  the  $200,000  present 

let  project  to  $500,000;  and  the 

overall  yearly  amount  frcm  $2 

Beadh  erosion:  From  the  $400,000 
preeen  ;  limit  per  proje<^  to  $500,000;  and 
the  pr  isent  overall  yearly  amount  f n»n 
$3  to  i  10  mlUlon. 

Foujth.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Az  ny  to  transmit  to  the  Committees 
Pupilc  Works  suggested  legislation 
and  codifying  the  laws  relating 
of  Engineers  civil  works  proj- 


Cor  js 


Eng  neers 


on 

revising 

to 

ects. 

Piftli 
of 

ity  of 
Interest 
than 
glneen 

The 
minor 
local 
acts. 

HIGHWj^I^ 


authorizes  a  study  by  the  Corps 
of  the  need  for  and  feasibil- 
]  eimbursing  States  ^d  other  local 
for  expenditure|^  incurred  by 
I  connection  withfCorps  of  En- 
authorized  projects. 
bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
provisions  aimed  at  dealing  with 
J  Ituations  or  details  of  previous 


res  pect 


with 

of  outdfxjr 

devices 

and  prlihary  i 

Subse  :tioiL 
reductic  n 
tionmei  ts 
provlsio  1 
advertis  Lng 
way   of 
Federal -laid 
Januarj 
shall 
Secretaijy 
Interest 
section 
shaU  b< 

Subse  ^on 
sta  «s 


perm  Itted 
Subse  :tion 


comx  Lerclal 
Industr  al 
detennlped 
eral 
and 

custoni4ry 
ment 
Secretaiy 
zone  ari  as 


on-pren  i 
subsect 

Subscktion 
plays,  a  nd 
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BEAUTIFICATION       ACT 
PT7BLIC    L.\W    89-285 


or       1965 — 


The  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965  pi  ovides  for  scenic  development  and 
road  beautification  of  the  Federal-aid 
hlghwj  y  systems. 

Folic  wing  Is  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary c  f  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965 

TriLE   I 

Sectidn  101  amends  section  131  of  title  23, 
United  ;  itates  Code,  as  follows: 

Subsejctlon   (a)    Is  a  declaration  of  policy 

to  the  erection  and  maintenance 

advertising  signs,   displays,   and 

in  areas  adjacent  to  the  interstate 

systems. 

(b)  provides  for  a  10-percent 
in  all  Federal-aid  highway  appor- 

to  any  State  that  has  not  made 
for  "effective  control"  of  outdoor 
within  660  feet  of  the  right-of- 
a   highway    on    the    Interstate   and 
primary    systems    on    or    after 
1,  1968,  until  such  time  as  the  State 
pfovide   for   "effective   control."     The 
may.  when  deemed  in  the  public 
suspend  the  application  of  this  sub- 
to  a  State.     Any  amount  withheld 
reapportioned  to  the  other  States. 

(c)  defines  "effective  control" 
and  states  that  outdoor  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  shall  be  limited  to  directional  and 
other  I  fficial  signs,  including  signs  and 
notices  pertaining  to  natviral  wonders  and 
scenic  uxd  historical  attr£u;tions.  These 
signs  si  lall  conform  to  national  standards 
which  t  tie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prom- 
ulgate. Signs  advertising  the  sale  or  lease 
of  property  upon  which  they  are  located 
and  si£  as  advertising  activities  upon  the 
property  on  which  they  are  located  would 
be 


(d)  provides  that  signs,  dis- 
plays, aiid  devices  may  be  erected  and  main- 
tained n  areas  which  are  zoned  Industrial 
or  comxierclal  under  State  law,  or  In  unzoned 

or  commercial   areas  as  may  be 
by  agreement  between  the  sev- 
Staltes  and  the  Secretary.    Size,  lighting, 
spring  of  such  signs,  consistent  with 
use,  is  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
bfetween  the   several    States   and    the 
The   States  retain   authority   to 
for  commercial  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses ulider  their  own  zoning  laws  and  their 
action    n  this  regard  will   be   accepted   for 
the  puiposes  of  this  act.     Signs  advertising 
ise  activities  are  exempt  from  this 
on. 

(e)  provides  that  signs,  dis- 
devices.  lawfully  in  existence  on 


September  1,  1965,  that  do  not  conform  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  required  to  be  re- 
moved until  July  1, 1970.  Any  other  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  lawfully  erected  which  does 
not  conform  shall  not  be  required  to  be  re- 
moved \intll  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after  It 
becomes  nonconforming. 

Subsection  (f )  provides  for  the  erection  of 
signs,  displays,  and  devices,  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  within  the  right-of-way  on 
the  Interstate  System,  at  appropriate  dis- 
tances from  Interchanges,  giving  specific  in- 
formation In  the  interest  of  the  traveling 
public.  These  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
shall  conform  to  national  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  the  payment  of 
Just  compensation  upon  removal  of  outdoor 
advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices  which 
were  lawfully  in  existence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection;  those  lawfully 
on  any  highway  made  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
or  primary  system  on  or  after  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  before  January  1.  1968; 
and  those  lawfully  erected  after  January  1, 
1968.  The  Federal  share  of  Just  compensation 
is  75  percent.  Compensation  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  owner  of  the  sign,  display,  or  device,  and 
to  the  owner  of  the  real  property  on  which 
the  sign,  display,  or  device  is  located. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  for  the  control,  by 
national  standards,  of  aU  public  lands  or 
reservations  of  the  United  States  which  are 
adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the  interstate  or 
primary  system. 

Subsection  (1)  authorizes  the  State  high- 
way departments  to  maintain  maps  and  to 
permit  Informational  directories  and  adver- 
tising pamphlets  to  be  made  available  at 
safety  rest  areas  for  the  traveling  public. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the 
States  may  also  establish  information  centers 
at  these  safety  rest  areas. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  for  the  continua- 
tion of  bonus  payments  to  States  which  en- 
tered into  agreements  to  control  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs,  displays,  and  devices  in  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System  provided 
they  continue  to  control  under  the  terms 
of  their  agreement  or  this  section,  whichever 
Is  stricter.  This  subsection  also  states  that 
the  continuance  of  these  agreements  shaU 
not  be  construed  as  exempting  any  State 
from  controlling  outdoor  advertising  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  that  a  State  may 
Impose  stricter  limitations  with  respect  to 
signs,  displays  and  devices  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems  than  those  established 
under  this  section. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  for  written  no- 
tice, a  statement  of  reasons,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  to  withhold  funds  from  a  State 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  After  the 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  written 
order  and  the  State  may  appeal  such  order 
to  any  United  States  district  court  for  such 
State.  The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
is  made  subject  to  review  by  the  U.S.  appel- 
late coiirts.   ■ 

Subsection  (m)  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury not  to  exceed  $20  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June 
30,  1967.  The  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
is  prohibited. 

Section  102  amends  the  heading  of  sec- 
tion 131  In  the  title  of  sections  of  chapter  1 
of  title  23. 

TITLE   n 

Section  201  adds  a  new  section  136  to  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  is  a  declaration  of  policy 
with  respect  to  the  establishment,  use  and 
maintenance  of  Junkyards  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  and  primary  systems. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  all  Federal-aid  highway  appor- 
tionments to  any  State  that  has  not  made 


provision  for  "effective  control"  of  Junkyartjt 
vsrithin  1,000  feet  of  the  right-of-way  and 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of  such 
systems  on  or  after  January  1,  1968.  The 
Secretary  may,  when  deemed  In  the  public 
Interest,  susp>end  the  application  of  this 
subsection  to  a  State.  Any  amount  witli. 
held  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the  othw 
States. 

Subsection  (c)  defines  "effective  control" 
as  screening  junkyards  so  as  not  to  be  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  highway 
or  removal  from  sight. 

Subsection    (d)    defines  the  term  "Junk" 
Subsection  (e)  defines  the  term  "automo- 
bile  graveyard." 

Subsection  (f)  defines  the  term  "Junk- 
yard." 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  section,  Junk- 
yards, auto  graveyards,  and  scrap  metal  pro- 
cessing facilities  may  be  operated  in  areaa 
zoned  industrial  by  State  law  or  in  area* 
which  are  not  zoned  by  State  law  but  which 
are  used  for  industrial  activities,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  States  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  any  junk- 
yard in  existence  on  the  enactment  date  of 
this  section  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  which  the 
Secretary  finds  cannot  be  screened  la  not 
required  to  be  removed  until  July  1,  1970. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  of  landscaping  and  screening  costs  U 
75  percent. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  that  Just  com- 
pensation be  paid  the  owner  for  the  reloca- 
tion, removal,  or  disposal  of  those  Junkyards 
lawfully  In  existence  on  the  enactment  date 
of  this  subsection,  those  Junkyards  lawfully 
along  any  highway  made  a  part  of  the  inter- 
state or  primary  system  on  or  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  and  before  January  1, 
1968.  and  those  lawfully  established  on  or 
after  January  1,  1968.  The  Federal  share  of 
such  compensation  Is  75  percent. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  that  all  public 
lands  or  reservation  of  the  United  States, 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems shall  also  be  controlled  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

Subsection  (1)  permits  a  State  to  Impose 
stricter  limitations  with  respect  to  junkyards 
than  those  provided  under  this  section. 

Subsection  (m)  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  TYeas- 
ury  not  to  exceed  $20  mUllon  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  Jvme  30, 
1967.  The  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
prohibited. 

Section  202  amends  the  table  of  section 
of  chapter  1,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  section  136. 

TITLE   HI 

Section  301(a)  amends  section  319  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  319  provides  the 
Secretary  may  approve  the  costs  of  landscape 
and  roadside  development  as  part  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  Federal-aid  highways. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  319  provides  for 
an  allocation  out  of  funds  appropriated  un- 
der authority  of  this  subsection  equivalent  to 
3  percent  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned to  a  State,  for  landscape  and  road- 
side development  within  the  highway  right- 
of-way  and  for  the  acquisition  of  interests 
in  and  Improvement  of  strips  of  land  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration,  preservation,  and 
enhancement  of  scenic  beauty  adjacent  to 
such  highways  and  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  publicly  owned  rest  and  rec- 
reation areas  and  sanitary  and  other  facili- 
ties within  or  adjacent  to  the  highway  right- 
of-way.  These  funds  are  not  to  be  matched 
by  the  States.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  exceptions  to  this  requirement  where 
a  State  shown  the  amount  Is  In  excess  of  its 
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nPPds  for  these  purposes.  Any  funds  not 
TTRfid  shall  lapse.  This  subsecUon  au- 
!2«^es  an  appropriation  out  of  the  gen- 
*^^Sd  of  toe  Treasury  of  »120  million  for 
:Si  rf  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966. 
Sd  June  30,  1967.  The  use  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  is  prohibited. 

Section  (b)  redesignates  the  heading 
Af  section  319  ixi  the  table  of  sections  of 
rhaoter  3  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Swtion  302  provides  for  a  detailed  estimate 
f/1  be  made  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
nrovlsion  of  this  act  including  the  economic 
topact  of  these  programs,  their  effectiveness^ 
^d  the  public  and  private  benefite  derived 
therefrom.  This  detailed  estimate,  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  cooperation  with 
toe  States,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
fess not  later  than  January  10,  1967. 

section  303(a)  provides  for  public  hear- 
ines  in  each  State  before  the  promulgation 
of  standards,  criteria,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
•Commerce  to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  10.  1967,  the  standards, 
criteria  and  rules  and  regulations  to  be  ap- 
plied In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 131  and  136  of  title  23,  United  States 

Code.  .    ..  „ 

Section  304  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  his  functions  under  sec- 
tion 135  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
(highway  safety  program.s  I . 
Section  305  provides  that  the  act  shall  not 


be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  erf  eminent 
domain  to  acquire  any  dwelling. 
Trruc  XV 
Section  401  provides  that  the  act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property  or  restricting  Its  existing  use 
without   compensation   as   provided  in  the 

&cti 

section  402  authorizes  an  appropriation 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not 
to  exceed  $5  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses In  carrying  out  this  act. 

DEATH     OF     COMMITTEE     MEMBER 

One  of  the  most  sorrowful  events  the 
committee  experienced  was  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  ablest  members,  Congressman 
T  A  Thompson,  of  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Subcommittee.  His  death  was  a  tragic 
thing  for  one  so  vital  and  active.  He 
contributed  over  the  many  years  he 
served  on  the  committee  a  great  deal  to 
the  work  of  the  committee,  and  all  of  us, 
as  well  as  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  his  many  friends,  mourn  his  passing. 
We  shall  miss  him. 

.SUBCOMMITTEE    AND    STAFF    WOEK 

I  want  here  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion of  the  committee  members,  partic- 
ularly the  subcommittee  chairmen.  Con- 
grcs.sman  John  A.  Blatnik,  chairman  of 

mils  anil  rr.-^uliilions  cnniinl  thla  Imr 


the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee  as , 
well  as  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram Subcommittee:  Congressman  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Subcommittee;  Congressman  John 
C   Kluczynski,  chairman  of  the  Roads 
Subcommittee;  Congressman  Kenneth  J. 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Subcommittee  who  suc- 
ceeded T.  A.  Thompson;  and  Congress- 
man   Jim    Wright,    chairman    of    the 
Watershed  Development  Subcommittee. 
My  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  also 
goes     to     Congressman     William      C. 
Cramer,  of  Florida,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
other  able  members  of  the  minority  side 
who  have  done  so  much  to  further  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  work  which  tlie 
members  of  the  committee  have  done, 
and  this  includes  work  of  the  staff  of  the 
committee,  in  carrying  forward  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  public  works  pro- 
grams in  the  history  of  the  country. 

SUMMARY 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  bills 
and  resolutions  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  first  session : 
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Water  and  the  West 


NEUBERGER.    Mr.    President, 
for  full  and  comprehensive  use 
States'  water  resources  have 
Members   of   the   Senate   for 
Critical  water  shortages  will 
that  Involvement  In   future 
am  siire.    It  will  require  states- 
of  high  order  to  balance  the 
supply  against  the  growing  de- 
protect  various  regional,  State 
interests  at  the  same  time, 
guidelines   for   formulation   of 
)ollcy  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington   [Mr. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
with  the  authority  of  extensive 
concerning  water  uses.   In  an 
to  water  leaders  of  California 
Nation  on  the  occasion  of  the 
a4iilversary  of  the  first  delivery  of 
the  Central  Valley  project,  he 
as  a  water  statesman.    Sena- 
's views  warrant  the  atten- 
everyone  concerned  with  proper 
^ater  resources  in  the  West.   I  ask 
to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
with  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the 
by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of 
entitled,   "Water   and   the 


or(  ered 


being  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Water  and  thk  Wkst 


By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

with   you   today   as   a  friend   and 

I  share  your   pride   at  this  an- 

celebratlon  as  one  who  has  sup- 

rour  efiforts  In  behalf  of  the  Central 

(roject  during  25  years  in  the  Con- 

offthe  United  States. 

you  first  received  delivery  of  water 
Central    Valley    project — 1940 — 
jjear  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
itlvee.     Since  then  I  have  had 
of  working  with  the  many  fine 
ii^ho  have  represented  your  area  and 
in  the  Congress. 
4ave    fought   many    battles    together 
of  the  Central  Valley  project.     I 
particularly,  the  struggle  to  se- 
ai^proprlations  during  the  period  1948 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the   In- 
!  lubcommlttee   of   the  House   Appro- 
Committee.     Close  to  $190  million 
for  the  CVP  during  that 
I  was   convinced  that  the   project 
irove  to  be  a  worthwhUe  investment, 
it  has. 
1953  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
and    its   Interior    Committee.     We 
afithortzed  the  Trinity  River  division 
San   liUls   unit.     This   year,   after 
tniggle,    we   finally    authorized   the 
Folsom  South  \mlt.    Just  2  weeks 
>rought  before  my  committee  a  bill 
the    Whlskeyto^t;n-Sbasta    na- 
recreatlon  area,  which  will  mean  so 
\o  this  area.     We  reported  this  bill 
c  unmittee,  and  tha  next  day  passed 


5  Bar; 
the 


rec  all 


ap  >roprlated 


Indeed  I 


tie 
Pre  lident 


floor  of  the  Senate  and  sent  It  to 
for  signature. 


I  am  glad  to  have  had  these  and  other 
opportunities  to  work  with  the  California 
congressional  delegation  on  legislation  of 
importance  to  California.  Let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  I  have  been  pleased — at  least 
equally — to  have  them  work  with  me  on 
matters  of  importance  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1940  the  economy  of  this  area  was  based 
largely  on  Irrigated  agriculture;  now  de- 
liveries of  water  from  the  Contra  Costa 
Ootinty  Water  District  facilities  are  pri- 
marily for  Industrial  and  municipal  piu*- 
poses.  This  transformation  is  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  change  taking  place  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

The  Southwest  has  experienced  more  of 
this  change  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country — the  growth  of  population,  the  shift 
from  rural  to  urban  living,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  landscape.  As  you  weU 
know,  this  can  be  a  burden  as  weU  as  a 
boon.  What  you  have  done  In  California  to 
meet  the  inevitable  problems  presented  by 
this  transition  is  an  almost  unbelievable 
record  of  accomplishment.  The  success  of 
your  efforts  is  dem.onstrated  by  the  excel- 
lence of  your  educational  system,  the 
strength  of  your  great  arteries  of  transporta- 
tion and  comnierce,  and  the  richness  of  your 
economy. 

What  you  have  done  In  water  resource 
development  is  a  landmark  achievement. 
The  great  Central  Valley  project  Itself  is 
only  a  part  of  the  vast  program  you  have 
undertaken  to  meet  the  water  needs  of 
your  State — a  program  which  enlists  the 
best  efforts  of  State,  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies along  with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  people  of  California  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Southwest  are  very  water  con- 
scious. In  many  parts  of  the  Southwest, 
people  have  always  had  to  live  with  and 
deal  with  the  problems  of  a  limited  water 
supply. 

In  this  year  1965.  more  than  ever  before, 
Americans  all  over  the  country  have  person- 
ally experienced  the  water  crisis  that  faces 
the  Natloru  In  the  Northeast  air  condi- 
tioning was  limited,  salt  water  moved  peri- 
lously close  to  municipal  water  Intakes,  and 
industries  had  to  curtail  production  In  a 
formerly  water -rich  area.  In  the  Midwest 
people  looked  with  despair  at  the  lowering 
level  and  rising  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  year  we  saw  the  spectacle  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  city  perilotisly  close  to  running 
out  of  water.  New  York  had  to  impose  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  watering  lawns,  filling 
of  pools,  and  carwashlng.  They  stopped 
serving  water  in  restaurants  unless  It  was 
demanded,  and  restricted  the  use  of  water 
for  cleaning  streets  and  public  buildings. 

All  of  this  in  a  city  which  delivers  un- 
metered  water  to  most  of  Its  consiuners  and 
loses  large  quantities  of  water  from  an  archa- 
ic, leaky  distribution  system.  Furthermore, 
New  York  must  bring  Its  water  from  reser- 
voirs high  In  the  upland  area  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  River  Basins  because  the  Hudson 
River,  with  plenty  of  water  flowing  past  Its 
front  door.  Is  polluted. 

All  over  the  country  we  are  learning, 
through  bitter  experience,  the  problems  of 
water  supply.  We  try,  sometimes,  to  explain 
the  problem  by  pointing  to  our  growing  pop- 
ulation and  tremendous  increase  in  per 
capita  water  consvunptlon.  But  this  is  not 
getting  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  In  most 
cases,  water  problems  are  really  of  our  own 
making.  They  are  not  the  Inevitable  result 
of  population  growth  or  technological  change. 
They  are  created  by  pKJIIutlon,  waste,  and 
mismanagement  of  water  resources.  This  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  concern  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  which  serves 
a  major  responsibility  for  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

The  water  problems  I  particularly  wish  to 
discuss  with  you  are  those  of  the  West — 


though  we  mtist,  of  course,  always  remember 
that  otir  problems  are  only  one  aspect  of  a 
great  national  problem.  My  purpose  Is  to 
talk  candidly  and  openly  with  you  about  a 
subject  which  threatens  to  divide  the  West— 
the  proposals  for  Importing  water  Into  th« 
Colorado  Blver. 

It  Is  Important  that  there  be  no  mlsimder- 
standlng  on  this  matter — and  luiderstandlng 
may  not  come  easily.  Already  there  has  been 
a  considerable  escalation  In  the  war  of  words. 
I  will  speak  frankly  In  the  best  tradition  of 
one  westerner  talking  to  another.  Our  text 
for  today  might  well  come  from  a  remark  of 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  said, 
"Anybody  who  can  solve  the  problem  of  water 
will  be  worthy  of  two  Nobel  prizes — one  for 
peace  and  one  for  science." 

The  Southwest  is  concerned  that  there  la 
not  enough  water  in  the  Colorado  River  to 
satisfy  aU  the  demands  predicted  for  that 
river.  For  some  years,  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  limited  supply  of  water  in  the  Colorado 
has  caused  dispute  and  discord  among  the 
States  concerned.  A  niimber  of  attempts 
have  been  made  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for 
providing  the  water  everyone  wants  at  rea- 
sonable cost  and  without  exciting  objections 
within  the  Southwest  iteelf.  Most  of  the 
efforts  have  failed  on  the  last  pK>lnt. 

You  may  recairthe  united  western  investi- 
gation of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which 
studied  what  was  called  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia diversion.  This  study,  in  1950,  con- 
templated  making  the  Klamath  River  a 
major  source  of  supply  for  central  and  south- 
ern California  and,  by  discontinuing  the 
Colorado  River  aqueduct  diversion,  make 
more  water  available  in  the  Colorado  Basin  by 
displacement.  This  report,  which  was  called 
an  interim  reconnaissance  report,  also 
suggested  a  great  many  other  soxirces  for  fu- 
ture Investigation,  Including  the  Columbia 
River. 

More  recently,  you  may  recall,  the  South- 
west water  plan  was  put  together  luider  the 
auspices  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall. 
It  also  contemplated  developing  northern 
California  rivers  as  a  source  of  water  for  the 
Southwest. 

The  Southwest  water  plan  did  not  enjoy 
the  support  of  aU  concerned  In  the  South- 
west, so  this  year  a  new  plan  was  conceived 
and  Introduced  in  the  Congress  as  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  project.  BUls  to  au- 
thorize this  project  were  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  A  key  provision  of  these 
bills  is  a  guarantee  to  California  of  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River.  This  guarantee  Is  to  endure  until 
such  time  as  the  President  has  proclaimed 
that  works  have  been  completed  and  are  in 
operation  capable,  in  his  Judgment,  of  de- 
livering annually  not  less  than  2.5  million 
acre-feet  of  water  Into  the  Colorado  River 
from  soiuces  outside  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Even  this  latest  plan  has  not  been  univer- 
sally accepted  in  the  Southwest,  and  I  under- 
stand a  new  one  will  be  proposed  next  year 
which  will  identify  a  considerably  larger 
volume  of  water  to  be  imported.  The  claim 
has  been  made  that  speedy  action  must  be 
taken  to  get  water  Importation  works  under- 
way so  they  will  be  in  existence  when  needed. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why,  as  one  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  his 
country,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  demands  for 
hasty  commitment  to  a  massive  program  for 
transporting  vast  quantities  of  water  over 
long  distances  at  great  expense. 

Let  me  talk  first  about  the  reaction  in  the 
Northwest  to  proposals  for  diverting  water 
from  the  Colmnbla  River — this  being  the 
most  apparent  goal  of  any  studies  or  plans 
to  import  water  into  the  Colorado. 

It  should  come  as  no  shock  to  anyone  here 
that  the  Immediate  reaction  of  the  North- 
west is  considerably  less  than  enthusiastic. 
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Tt  nficurs  to  me  that  some  of  you  may  have 
U-rienced  similar  emotions  when  con- 
5^Sr  ^th  a  proposal  lor  taking  water 
SfnTrea  In  which  you  reside  and  ship- 
nC  It  to  another  area.  Some  people  In 
tb?Northwest  have  charged  that  the  dlver- 
ilon  proposals  amount  to  an  attempted  raid 
„,  Bteal  ofNorthwest  resources.  Some  people 
in  the  Southwest  have  responded  that  the 
Stmide  of  the  Northwest  Is  Belflsh  or  an 
example  of  regional  chauvinism 

It  U  natural  for  you  to  ask:  What  Is  the 
Northwest  really  concerned  about?  After 
.ll-!lt  has  been  suggested— what  Is  wanted 
i«  only  a  smaU  quantity  of  water,  which  the 
Northwest  obviously  does  not  need  taken 
from  a  point  where  it  could  not  possibly  hiirt 
anv  existing  or  future  uses;  and  the  North- 
west can  have  the  water  back  at  any  time 
it  needs  it.  What  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  that?  . 

Let  me  take  these  points  one  by  one  and 
tell  you  why  they  have  not  been  entirely 
nersuasive  to  North  westerners. 

Point  No.  1 :  Only  a  small  amount  of  water 
is  wanted.     I  believe  that  illusion  is  some- 
what shattered.     When  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  project  bills  were  Introduced,  people 
talked  about  2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water. 
The  actual  language  in  the  bill  said  a  mini- 
mum of  2.5  million  and  this  raised  a  sus- 
picion  that,    perhaps,    more    was    intended. 
The  latest  proposal.  I  ^mderstand,  suggests 
an  additional   2   million   acre-feet   for   the 
wants  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  2 
million  more  for  the  lower-  basin,  and  another 
^2  million  for  areas  along  the  course  of  the 
new  riverbed  which  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed    between    the    Columbia    and    the 
Colorado.     This  makes  a  grand  total  of  8.5 
million   acre-feet   per   year,    plus   whatever 
allowances   must   be   made   for   evaporation 
and  other  losses  en  route.    Eight  and  a  half 
million  acre-feet  Is  more  than  half  of  the 
average  amount  of  water  that  annually  flows 
through  Hell's  Canyon  of  the  Snake  River. 

Point  No  2:  Only  water  that  the  Northwest 
does  not  need  will  be  taken.  This  requires 
definition  of  the  word  "need."  If  consuming 
uses  are  meant-domestic.  agricultural,  and 
industrial— then  the  Northwest  is  a  long  way 
from  using  up  the  Columbia  River  and  I 
hope  we  always  wUl  be.  But  considerable 
volimies  of  water  are  required  on  the  Colum- 
bia for  such  nonconsumlng  uses  as  Power, 
recreation,  navigation,  dilution,  and  fish. 
Studies  are  now  underway  by  States  in  the 
Northwest  with  the  objective  of  predicting 
water  requirements. 

Life  on  the  Columbia,  as  we  know  it,  can- 
not go  forward  if  the  river  is  committed  to 
consumptive  uses  in  the  same  way  the  Colo- 
rado is.  Studies  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration have  already  Indicated  that  by 
1990,  99.6  percent  of  the  entire  average  an- 
nual streamflow  at  the  Dalles  Dam  wUl  be 
usable  for  power  production.  The  same 
will  be  true  at  Bonneville  Dam  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  powerhouse. 

The  Columbia  is  a  mighty  river  which  dis- 
charges a  large  volume  of  water  into  the  sea^ 
But  that  water  Is  not  necessarily  "wasted, 
and  the  loss  of  the  amount  of  water  being 
discussed  could  not  possibly  go  unnoticed. 
Point  No.  3 :  The  water  will  be  taken  where 
Its  loss  wUl  not  hurt  uses  in  the  Northwest. 
The  place  usually  suggested  is  below  Bonne- 
ville Dam.    I  think  I  should  point  out  paren- 
thetically that  Bonneville  Dam  is  more  than 
100  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  because  a  few  people  seem  to  have 
the  impression  that  one  place  is  about  the 
same  as  the  other.    On  the  Columbia  River, 
below  Bonneville  Dam.  are  the  largest  city  in 
Oregon,    several    of    the    principals  cities    of 
Washington,  and  many  Industrial  plants. 

It  is  true  that  if  water  were  taken  below 
Bonneville  Dam,  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with  powfer  generation.  However, 
this  premise  arouses  some  skepticism.  In 
order  to  deliver  water  from  the  Columbia 


River  to  the  Colorado,  a  lift  of  4,000  to  6,000 
feet  would  be   required,   even  If   extensive 
tunneling  were  undertaken  along  the  route. 
Would  It  make  sense  to  take  the  water  at  the 
lowest  elevation  In  order  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum generation  of  electricity,  and  then  have 
to  use  a  good  deal  more  electric  power,  and 
construct  expensive  works,  to  pump  it  back 
up  again?    Would  not  a  study  reveal  that  it 
would  be  far  more  economical  to  Southwest 
water  users  to  take  the  water  out  at  a  higher 
elevation  even   if   that   does  do  damage  to 
downstream  uses?    In  any  event.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  diversion  were  once  accepted  by 
the  Northwest,  would  not  the  water  users  of 
the  Southwest,  who  would  pay  for  at  least 
part  of  the  cost  of  pumping,  naturally  make 
such  an  argument? 

Point  No.  4:  Finally,  it  is  said,  iron-clad 
guarantees  can  be  written  so  that  the  North- 
west   can    cut    off    water    deliveries    to    the 
southwest  at  any  time  in  the  future  when 
we  need  the  water.     Quite  frankly,  current 
history  must  discount  the  value  of  such  a 
guarantee.    People  hi  my  area  expenses  the 
fear  that  long  before  the  Southwesfs  water 
would  be  cut  off.  it  might  use  its  great  power 
and  Influence  in  an  effort  to  make  certain 
that  the  Northwest  develops  no  need  lor  the 
water     The  diversion  of  Colorado  waters  to 
southern    California   Is   the    case   they   cite. 
The   Supreme   Court   of   the  United   States, 
after  a  decade  of  litigation,  held  that  Arizona 
is  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  the  Colorado 
water  than  it  now  gets.     But  Arizona  can- 
not use  this  larger  share  unless  It  first  se- 
cures  from   Congress   the   authorization    of 
what  was  formerly  called  the  central  Arizona 
project    to    build    the    necessary    diversion 
works  and  canals  from  the  Colorado  River 
to  central  Arizona.     I  need  not  remind  you 
how  long  Arizona  has  been  trying  to  secure 
authorization  of  the  central  Arizona  project. 
This  is  a  project  needed  to  maintain  an  agri- 
cultural economy  In  Arizona  presently  sus- 
tained by  large  overdrafts  of  ground  water. 
But    California    fears    the    central    Arizona 
project  could  threaten  Its  supply  of  water 
from  the  Colorado.     It  Is  unwilling  to  share 
with  Arizona  the  risk  of  loss  in  a  short  water 
year      People  in  the  Northwest  can  imder- 
Btand  that  point  of  view,  but  It  is  of  no  com- 
fort to  them  when  they  contemplate  a  diver- 
sion of  water  from  the  Columbia. 

Parenthetically,  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  regional  protection  of   hydroelectric 
resources,    as    provided    In    the    Northwest- 
Southwest  Intertie  legislation,  does  not  re- 
assure northwesterners  in  this  matter  of  di- 
verting the  waters  of  the  Columbia.    The  in- 
tertie program,  which  I  sponsored  at  a  time 
when  the  proposal  was  not  altogether  pop- 
ular in  the  Northwest,  is  different  from   a 
program   to  divert  the   Columbia.     Electric 
energy  fiows  in  two  directions,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  many  members  of  your  con- 
gressional delegations,  and  carefully  drawn 
legislative  safeguards,  we  were  able  to  prove 
that  a  high  voltage  Intertie  will  benefit  both 
the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest.    Because 
of  seasonal  load  diversities,  it  will  increase 
the  power  resetflfces  of  both  regions.    But  a 
diversion  of  the  Columbia,  unlike  a  power  in- 
tertie,  would   always   be    a   one-way   street. 
We  have  no  plans  to  bring  Central  Valley 
project  water  northward,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  want  us  to  make  any  such  plans. 
Does  all  of  this  mean  that  the  Northwest 
wants  to  hoard  its  water  while  other  areas 
of  the  country  are  thirsty?    I  do  not  think 
so      What  It  means  is  tliat  the  Northwest 
is  not  going  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of   security   about    a    proposal    which    casts 
such  a  long  and  dark  shadow  on  its  future. 
Why    you  ask,  does  the  Northwest  object 
even  to  studies  of  diversion?     Such  studies, 
from  the  point   of  view  of  people  In   the 
Northwest,  would  not  put  first  things  first. 
The  people  of  the  Northwest  deeply  believe 
that  before  any  other  region  asks  for  a  study 
of  the  diversion  of  the  Columbia  River,  such 


region  first  must  estebllsh  that  it  actually 
needs  additional  water  and  that  It  cannot 
obtain  additional  water  by  any  reasonable 
means  except  diverting  the  Columbia. 

To  confuse  the  question  of  water   need 
with  that  of  water  diversion  Inevitably  will 
make  it  difficult  to  reach  an  objective  de- 
cision on  the  question  of  need.    The  tempta- 
tion will  be  great  for  those  conducting  the 
study   to  sidestep,   or   least   postpone,    hard 
decisions  of  water  management  and  conser- 
vation   by    recommending    the    importation 
of  water  from  another  region.    If  the  study 
Is   being   conducted   by    an   agency    with    a 
large  staff   of  engineers  eager  to  build   the 
biggest  diteh  in  the  world,  the  temptation 
may  be  irresistible.    To  ask  an  agency  whose 
business     is    to    construct    water    projects 
whether  It  is  necessary  to  divert  the  Colum- 
bia is  something  like  asking  an  automobile 
salesmans    advice   on   whether    you    should 
purchase  a  new  car. 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  generous 
and  goodhearted,  but  not  profligate.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  about  a  tribe  of  North- 
west Indians  who  observed  a  quaint  custom 
called  the  potlateh.  The  objective  of  the 
potlateh  was  to  give  away  all  of  one's  world- 
ly possessions.  He  who  gave  away  the  most 
enjoyed  the  highest  status.  This  tribe  and 
its  custom  no  longer  fiourlsh  in  the  North- 

So  much  for  the  concerns  of  the  North- 
west. . 

I    hope    you    wlU    give    these    comments 
thoughtfiU  and  friendly  consideration  Just  as 
the   people  of  the  Northwest  will  give   the 
same  consideration  to  your  needs  and  desires. 
The  fates  of  our  regions  are  bound  together. 
The  Northwest  will  not  prosper  unless  you 
do     You  will  not  flourish  If  the  Northwests 
economy  withers.    It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  a  problem  which  Involves  the  vital  in- 
terests of  both  regions  be  solved  by  mutual 
agreement.     To  solve  It,  we  must  assemble 
the  facts  that  are  relevant  to  the  problem. 
The  country  as  well  as  the  West  must  seek 
answers  to  many  questions:  Does  the  South- 
west need  more  water?     What  does  It  need 
It  for?     How  Is  it  using  exUtlng  supplies? 
Can  sufficient  water  be  secured  through  con- 
servation and  reuse  to  satisfy  Its  needs?    To 
what  exent  and  under  what  criteria  should 
the  Federal   Government  assist  local   water 
conservation  measures?    What  are  the  pros- 
pects  for  improving   water  supplies   within 
the    Southwest    by    desalinizaUon,    weather 
modifications,  or  other  means?    Are  present 
Irrigation  practices  wasteful?    Does  It  make 
sense  to  transport  water  800  to  1.000  miles  for 
irrigation? 

Many  question  must  be  asked  about  the 
Northwest,  for  example:  What  are  the  needs 
of  the  Northwest?  Is  there  water  to  spare? 
How  will  the  economy  of  the  Northwest  be 
affected  If  large  quantities  of  water  are  taken 
away?  What  are  potential  benefits  iuid 
liabilities? 

These  are  all  questions  which,  I  believe, 
have  not  been  fully  and  carefully  explored, 
but  must  be  answered  before  a  decision  is 
reached  as  to  whether  or  not  water  must  be 
Imported  into  the  Colorado  River.  To  answer 
these  questions  requires  study.  A  study  for 
this  purpose  will  have  my  full  and  immediate 
support.  It  should  get  underway  as-  soon  as 
possible.  It  must  be  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  reached  no  final  conclusions  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  how  this  study  should 
be  performed,  except  that  It  must  be  under 
auspices  of  maximum  independence  and  ob- 
jectivity. The  findings  of  this  study,  to  be 
useful,  must  command  the  respect  of  all. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  reporting  to 
the  Congress  on  the  lower  Colorado  River 
project  bills,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Water  Commission  to 
be  composed  of  distinguished  citizens  out- 
side of  Government.  In  testifying  befnrc 
my  committee  in  hearings  on  the  Northcnsi 
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is,  Elmer  Staats,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Budget,  said,  "Estab- 
of  a  National  Water  Conunlsslon 
administration    support.  •   •   •" 
that  "a  national  commission,  draw- 
1  he  expertise  available  outside  the 
ernment,  would  complement  and 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  sources 
and  advice  available  within 
e  branch.  Including   the  Water 
Council.     A  national  commission 
full  advantage  of  work  accom- 
jy    the   Kerr   committee,    updating 
and  exploiting  data   not   avail- 
;he  committee.     Thus,  the  specific 
a  commission  is  that,  in  view  of 
timing  for  a  definitive  study,  all 
resources  of  the  country — 
of  Government — must  be  mar- 
brought  to  bear  on   our   water 
development   problems.     The  fu- 
his  country  will  be  determined  in 
upon  the   soundness  of   the 
we  make  today  In  this  area." 
on  to  say:  "In  addition  to  devel- 
p^ojectlons  of  water  supply   and  re- 
ts and  identifying  alternative  ways 
future  water  demand — including 
;ion  and  more  efficient  use  of  exlst- 
es.  steps  to  encourage  the  highest 
\ise  of  water,  and  the   impact  of 
t4chnlques     as     water     importation 
scale      desalting — the     National 
Commission  would  advise  the  Presl- 
the    Water   Resources    Council 
specific    water    resoiu-ces    matters 
>e  referred  to  It.     The  Commission, 
by  the  administration,  would 
about  five  to  seven  members,  be 
staffed  and  tfnanced,  and  termi- 
later  than  5  years  from  the  date 
e^bllshment." 

a  propoeal  which.  In  my  opinion. 

merit.     However.  I  realize 

dl4tlngulshed    representatives    of    the 

have  expressed  reservations  about 

Is  done  should  have  the  bless- 

lU  concerned.     Therefore.  I  am  not 

for  this  as  the  only  way  to  approach 

em. 

outlined  by  the  administration 
must  be  performed.    I  am  open 
alternative   suggestions   as   to   how 
an  do  the  job. 

er  we  do,  we  must  do  It  together. 

and  good  will  we  can  find  an- 

tliat  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
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he  enlisted  a.s  a  private  in  the 

Republican    Army     to     fight 

the  Fascist  forces   of  General 

After  being  captured  and  im- 

he  was  released  in  exchange  for 

partisan  in   1938.     He  then 

the   staff   of   the    International 

Garment  Workers'  Union. 

1942  to  1945,  he  served  in  the 

Following  the  war,  he  was 

appointed  copy  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 


Aimy 


Tribune.  In  1948  he  took  time  out  to 
serve  as  Chief  of  Labor  Relations  for  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander, Allied  Powers,  Tokyo. 

In  1949  Sam  Romer  was  named  assist- 
ant news  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une, and  in  1951  he  was  assigned  to  labor 
news.  In  addition  to  his  work  for  the 
Tribune,  he  gave  many  lectures,  and 
wrote  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles. 
In  1962  he  published  a  book  "The  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters."  He 
died  in  April  of  this  year,  survived  by  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

These  are  the  facts  of  his  life.  But 
these  facts  do  not  tell  of  the  real  con- 
tributions of  the  man,  of  his  character, 
of  his  couiage.  of  his  personality.  As 
one  indication  of  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held,  at  the  memorial  service  on  May 
21.  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  his 
friends,  over  400  people  were  tn  attend- 
ance. Sam  Romer  was  held  in  high  re- 
gard not  only  in  Minnesota  but  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  eulogy  to  Mr.  Romer,  given  by 
John  Herling,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  National  Newspaper  Syndicate,  at 
the  memorial  service  is  an  outstanding 
one.  and  enables  one  to  gain  some  under- 
standing for  the  esteem  which  Sam 
Romer  commanded. 

In  tribute  to  the  late  Sam  Romer,  the 
eulogy  follows: 

Eulogy  to  the  Late  Sam  Romeb 

When  a  friend  dies,  as  has  often  been  said, 
we  ourselves  die  a  little.  When  death  comes 
so  suddenly,  so  almost  without  preparation, 
as  it  came  to  Sam  Romer,  we  must  proceed 
as  we  can,  with  a  heightened  appreciation 
for  the  life  he  lived. 

Sam  Romer  was  a  newspaperman  and  ter- 
ribly proud  of  being  one.  For  him  It  was 
not  only  a  way  of  making  a  living,  but  It 
was  also  an  art  form.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
one-man  labor  International,  with  friend- 
ships and  acqxiaintances  and  Interests  that 
crossed  the  continent  and  spanned  both 
oceans.  He  was  an  instinctive  cosmopolite 
with  his  home  base  Minnesota  and  more  par- 
ticularly Minneapolis  whose  civic  virtue  he 
would  loyally  defend  sometimes  even  before 
it  was  attacked.  He  could  make  his  own  wry 
criticism  of  his  adopted  hometown  but  that 
was  a  strictly  Intramural  exercise  in  which 
those  beyond  the  walls  had  no  license  to 
participate. 

He  was  concerned  with  the  standards  of 
competence  and  technique  and  with  the  or- 
ganization of  our  newspapers  and  their  peo- 
ple. Beyond  that  he  cared  deeply  about  the 
substance  of  the  labor  assignment.  His 
purpose  was  nothing  less  than  to  cover  the 
labor  movement  in  all  its  ramifications.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  the  understanding  of 
workers  problems  and  of  labor  management 
relations  and  he  viewed  them  both  as  a  Job 
for  a  reporter  and  for  a  social  critic.  But 
while  he  always  strove  for  accuracy  and 
candor,  he  was  seldom  a  harsh  critic. 

You  can't  understand  what  struggle  and 
suffering  mean  unless  you  have  felt  the  wet 
and  cold  through  the  holes  in  your  own 
shoes.  With  his  mind  and  his  heart  Sam 
understood  the  meanning  of  suffering.  He 
was  no  poet  so  that  he  could  never  recollect 
such  emotions  in  tranquility,  although  he 
had  in  recent  years  acquired  a  sort  of  mel- 
low way  of  telling  stories  about  people  he 
knew  and  things  he  had  seen,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  he  was  in  New  York 
or  Detroit  or  Tokyo,  or  Mena.  Ark. 

He  had  a  casual  way  about  him,  but  not 
trivial.  I  don't  think  he  ever  consciously 
tried  to  pronounce  a  hierarchy  of  values. 
But  he  lived  by  them  and  Implemented  them. 


He  certainly  dldnt  care  about  clothes  and 
never  undertook  to  cultivate  external  appear- 
ances. His  eyes  were  warm,  and  sometimes 
hot,  reflectors  of  a  deeply  earnest  soul.  He 
seemed  sometimes  to  display  a  sense  of 
amazement  and  surprise  and  a  shock  of  re- 
luctant recognition  about  things  In  life  that 
many  took  for  granted.  He  had  a  keen, 
sometimes  a  self-deprecating  pride,  with 
having  been  a  child  and  then  a  man  of  the 
city  streets.  I  learned  that  he  was  made 
somewhat  uncomfortable  by  nature  in  its 
larger.  Impersonal  aspects,  as  If  he  saw  dan- 
ger of  being  overwhelmed  by  It.  But  by  the 
forces  of  humanity  he  was  not  panicked. 
He  could  grasp  them  and  grapple  with  them. 
But  nature  as  distinct  from  people  was  a 
little  too  much.  I  remember  once  when  ve 
participated  In  a  seminar  of  the  Political 
Science  Association  out  at  Grand  Teton  Nt- 
tional  Park.  He  said  he  would  much  rather 
sit  around,  drink  a  little  and  talk  a  lot  with 
fellow  newspapermen  there,  and  not  bother 
to  go  out  to  look  at  the  mountains.  "Naw," 
said  Sam  in  mock  disdain,  "when  you've  seen 
one  mountain,  you've  seen  them  all."  Ha 
didnt  mean  to  say  exactly  that,  of  course, 
but  rather  what  Interested  him  and  stim- 
ulated him  most  was  the  variety  In  people, 
the  differences  among  humem  beings,  and. 
If  you  please,  the  separateness  of  IndlvidualB. 

We  can't  talk  about  Sam  without  talking 
about  Edna.  When  they  were  kids — nearly 
30  years  ago — they  were  caught  up  with  each 
other  and  in  this  adventure  and  the  fierce  fun 
of  remaking  America,  of  making  America  the 
beautiful  society.  Almost  children  still, 
they  proceeded  hand  in  band,  having  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  nothing  less  than  the 
achievement  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  at 
home  and  abroad.  So  they  sailed  away  to 
help  the  Spanish  Loyalists — she  as  a  nurse, 
he  as  a  soldier.  I  imagine  there  was  never 
a  less  military  looking  man  than  Sam.  But 
he  was  persistent  and  alert  and  determined 
and,  in  that  context  became  politically  wise 
quite  early.  He  never  really  thought  much  of 
his  soldering — then,  or  even  later  on.  when 
the  UrUted  States  Itself  went  directly  and 
officially  to  war  and  he  resumed  the  hand- 
to-hand  encovmter  against  Fascist  and  Nazi 
forces.  Out  of  his  Spanish  experience  he 
had  come  with  the  almost  unnerving  clarity 
that  the  fight  for  a  better  world  was  not  a 
simple  one.  It  could  break  your  heart  if 
you  didn't  watch  out.  A  child  of  the  depres- 
sion, he  came  easily  to  political  and  economic 
sophistication.  He  became  wise  and  wary. 
He  learned  the  difference — the  basic  differ- 
ence— between  democratic  socialism  and  to- 
talitarian communism.  He  had  personally 
confronted  the  brutal  fact  of  Communist  be- 
trayal. Instead  of  this  frustrating  him  It 
heightened  his  determination  to  push  on. 
This  was  no  abstract,  quasi-intellectual  ex- 
ercise. What  Communist  imperialism  had 
perpetrated  on  the  Spanish  Republicans  he 
found  also  in  its  counterpart  activity  inside 
the  American  labor  movement.  He  sought 
and  fought  to  establish  clear  Ideas  In  other 
people's  minds — or  at  least  ideas  that  he  had 
found  clear.  But  it's  a  tough  Job  to  trans- 
mit one's  experience.  In  any  sector,  to  the 
next  generation.  Tom  Paine  once  said, 
"When  we  are  planning  for  posterity,  we 
ought  to  remember  that  virtue  is  not  hered- 
itary." But  Sam  was  also  concerned  that 
the  political  sins  of  one  generation  should 
not  be  visited  upon  the  next.  So  Sam  never 
desisted  from  benevolent  Intervention  to  les- 
sen the  burden  of  transference. 

Because,  as  I  said,  what  he  cared  about  was 
people.  This  Is  what  made  a  reporter  of 
comi>etence  and  a  man  of  consequence.  This 
is  what  made  friendship  with  him  easy  as 
well  as  durable.  He  displayed  great  com- 
passion even  about  people  whose  skulldug- 
gery he  was  relentlessly  exposing.  He  moved 
with  an  effortless,  matter  of  fact,  bread  and 
butter  courage  with  no  side  or  braggadocio, 
in    the    face    of    threats.      He    became    ac- 
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♦«mPd  but  not  hardened  to  the  spectacle 
TSfe  betraying  good  causes.  But  he 
°^, Altered  in  his  concern  for  those  causeB^ 
Sf ^ed^  for  and  won  the  confidence  ot 
f«LiM8  in  the  trade  union  movement  and 
X  rank  and  file.  He  did  not  exaggerate 
fLl^de  union  movement  Into  an  all-pur- 
^Teh'cle  of  social  reform.  Rather  he  saw 
S^ttlchallenge  to  reality,  the  primary  self- 
t^  operation  In  the  war  against  poverty. 
thLeh  which  perhaps  life  could  be  made 
S^Bhort  less  brutish,  less  nasty.  He  felt  a 
^mitment  to  the  ordinary  person— to  the 
Sro  S  the  sort  of  plain  American  who 
!^?e  t^  s  country.  The  trade  union  move- 
^nt-like  our  Nation-was  created  by  peo- 
Se!mo  pressed  on  not  because  they  con- 
jfdeS  themselves  heroic,  but  because  they 
tm>re  too  scared  to  stop. 

I  tSnk  Sam  also  saw  his  Job  as  an  educa- 
tionS^one.    He  felt  he  had  to  talk  as  well 
«^te  about  the  labor  movement,  to  estab- 
S^Mts  place  in  the  community  and  to  edu- 
(ate  his  associates  in  the  process.    It  is^- 
ways  difficult  to  persuade  or  reassure  em- 
ployers that  trade  unions  are  here  to  stay. 
CTelped  convey  the  facts  of  trade  union 
Mth  to  management  and  to  the  unions 
heiS^lves.    Perhaps  It  Is  ^f;^^^^^^^^^  {^^ 
that  the   labor    assignment   is    one   of    tne 
Sghest  in  the  news  world,  with  a  special 
Duality  of  its  own.    But  rather  than  empha- 
S  he  particular  nature  of  the  labor  move- 
ment or  imply  the  need  for  a  sort  of  secret 
«Sit^eSappreciate  it,  he  was  always  ready 
S^^xplam    the    situation    at    oonsiderable 
leneth  with  great  patience  and  with  flashes 
oMnsight  and  with  little  raisins  of  stories 
aJm  i?S>r  personalities,  about  past  strikes 
S  near  strlkes-about  the  fire  beneath  the 
smoke     He  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  fact 
Ta  friend  or  even  to  save  him  from  error 
He  would  even  admit  his  own  errors— which 
f  lITtself  a  rare  sort  of  gr^e.     He  lov^l 
hlfi  work  in  all  Its  aspects.     He  was  a  pro- 
fessional.   He  lived  in  and  through  bis  Job^ 
For  nearly   20   years   he   achieved   here   In 
Minneapolis  a  happy  integration  of  J" e  and 
Xr.    out  of  this  combination  he  brought 
credit  to  his  city  and  his  newspaper  ^de 
to  his  friends,  and  happiness  to  b*s  family. 
He  was  stlU  on  his  way.    He  Just  shouldn  t 
have  died  so  soon. 


Mr  Hobbs  was  himself  a  dropoutn--he  lef  t 
BChool  In  1931.  but  returned  to  get  a  BS. 
in  science  and  engineering. 

I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  quote  what 
Mr.  Hobbs  had  to  say  to  the  Job  Corps 
graduates  he  employed: 

I  want  these  fellows  to  Icnow  they  won't 
Kot  any  preferential  treatment.  They'll  have 
to  work  like  everybody  else.  At  the  end  of 
the  90  days  they  wUl  be  Just  one  of  the 
workers  and  advance  on  merit  and  ability. 
It's  entirely  up  to  them. 


general  manager  of  ConsoUdated's  manage- 
ment and  engineering  services  division  which 
includes  three  other  dropouts  among  the  los 
employees. 

Dr  David  Gottlieb,  director  of  program 
development  and  job  evaluation  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  agreed  that 
the  executive  training  program  could  pro- 
vide new  inspiration  for  the  13,000  youths 
presently  in  44  camps.  

"These  feUows  have  already  demonstrated 
more  on  the  baU  than  I  had  at  their  age," 
GottUeb  said. 


Mr  Hobbs  Is  also  quoted  as  stating 
that  he  hired  "the  youths  from  the  Job 
Corps  program  because  the  camps  of- 
fered greater  selectivity,  better  char- 
acter, and  higher  quality  of  potential 
workers  than  any  other  single  source. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  this  Account 
merits  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THREE   Job    Corps   Graduates   Win   Chance 

AT  Executive  Careers 

(By  Larry  A.  Still) 

Three  graduates  of  the  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity's   Job   Corps  training   program 

were  given  new  Jobs  in  Washington  and  a 

chance  of  executive  training  yesterday  by 

two  former  dropouts  who  already  have  sue- 

The  trainees  are  Cosme  Arrlola,  21,  of  San 
Antonio.  Tex.;  O'Neal  Leroy  Costley.  18,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Lawrence  Harkless  21  of 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  all  members  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  Camp  Kilmer.  N.J.. 
Urban  Center.  .  _^ 

Camp  Kilmer  Is  one  of  100  tralnmg  centers 
being  established  In  the  antipoverty  pro- 
eram  for  40,000  young  men  and  women,  aged 
16  to  21,  "who  need  a  change  of  environ- 
ment and  individual  help  to  develop  talents, 
self-confidence  and  motivation  to  Improve 
themselves  " 


Three  Job  Corps  Graduates  Win  Chance 
at  Executive  Careers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Washington.  D.C  . 
Sunday  Star,  written  by  Larry  A.  Stm 
tells  of  the  fervent  hope  for  the  future 
of  O'Neil  Leroy  Costley.  of  Baltimore, 

Md.  ,  . 

The  article  is  headlined  "Three  Job 
Corps  Graduates  Win  Chance  at  Execu- 
tive Careers."  The  story  is  a  true  story 
of  Americana— give  American  youth  a 
chance  and  it  will  strive  to  pursue  con- 
structive goals. 

There  is  another  saga  of  Americana  in 
the  story.  This  is  the  report  of  W.  C. 
Hobbs,  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
Washington,  D.C,  based  firm  giving  jobs 
to  Job  Corps  graduates— the  manage- 
ment and  engineering  services  division 
of  Consolidated  American  Services.  Inc. 


first  executive  trainees 
The  three  Kilmer  grads  started  work  as 
the  Job  Corps'  first  executive  trainees  at  the 
management  and  engineering  serv  ce  divi- 
sion of  Consolidated  American  Services.  Inc. 
Consolidated  operates  management  and 
maintenance  services  for  major  Industries 
throughout  the  Nation  and  on  Wake  Island, 
in  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  __ 

"I  never  thought  I  would  be  here,  said 
Arrlola  at  the  Ann's  plus  Washington  office 
m  the  Madison  Bank  Building.  "My  mother 
didn't  want  me  to  be  far  from  home  but 
she  says  it's  for  my  benefit."  said  Harkless^ 
"My  family  Is  proud  of  me.  They  hope  I 
stick  It  out,"  said  Costley.  , 

W  C  Hobbs,  vice  president  of  Consou- 
dated  said  he  hired  the  youths  from  the 
Job  Corps  program  because  the  camps  of- 
fered "greater  selectivity,  better  character 
and  higher  quality"  of  potential  workers 
than  any  other  single  source. 

"We    are    going   to    adjust   their   working 
hours  so  they  can  go  to  college  if  they  wish, 
Hobbs  said.     "We   can   always  use  a  good 
mechanical  engineer.     It  may  take   6  or   7 
years  but  we're  in  no  hurry."  ,    .     ,  ^ 

The  trainees  will  begin  at  a  minimum 
starting  salary  of  $1.75  to  $2.25  an  bour  dur- 
ing  a  90-day  training  period,  according  to 
John  Rollo,  manager  of  the  division  s  logis- 
tic and  social  science  department. 

The  firm  found  each  youth  housing  in  the 
District,  established  separate  checking  ac- 
count* for  them,  purchased  clothing  so  they 
could  go  to  work  and  return  to  school. 

Hobbs  recalled  that  he  dropped  out  of 
school  m  1931.  but  returned  to  get  a  B.S. 
degree  in  science  and   engineering.    He   is 
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Gottlieb  also  quitted  school  when  he  was 
in  the  10th  grade  and  never  returned  to  get 
a  high  school  diploma.  ,»„  ,„ 

He  enroUed  at  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit  as  an  unclassified  student  and  re- 
ceived a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chl- 
caao  after  the  graduate  school  waived  all  en- 
ufnc?  requirements.  Today  Gottlieb  Is  a 
member   of   the   Michigan   State  University 

There  are  800  graduates  of  Job  Corps 
training  programs.  Including  many  who  have 
entered  military  service  and  8  who  are  at- 
tending  college  on  scholarships,  Gottlieb  said 

irriola  wa!  graduated  from  high  school 
m  San  Antonio,  but  dropped  all  hopes  of 
studying  architectural  drafting  to  tod  a 
5b  K  would  help  support  five  brothers 

and  two  sisters.  .-.^-^o 

He  was  recommended  for  the  Job  Corps 
and  became  president  of  the  student  coun- 
cil at  Camp  Kilmer  and  valedictorian  of  his 
c  a^  He  was  hired  as  a  property  control 
clerk  at  Consolidated  and  plans  to  study 
data  processing  at  night.  j„i„,. 

costley  will  work  in  the  firm's  adminis- 
trative group  as  a  reproduction  clerk  and 
Harkless  as  a  Junior  draftsman  In  the  engi- 
neering department.  Costley  dropped  out 
of  high  school  in  his  senior  year  when  his 
mother,  father,  10  brothers  and  3  sisters 
moved  to  TuBkegee  Institute,  A'a.  where  his 
father  took  a  job  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital.  .  „  ^,  _  .„ij 
"I  didnt  have  to  drop  out."  Costley  said, 
"but  I  was  too  bullheaded.  The  Job  Corps 
has  given  me  a  wonderful  chance." 

H?rLess  said  he  quit  school  in  the  ninth 
grade  because  "I  was  losing  interest  and  It 
was  getting  to  be  a  bore."  He  added,  I 
didn't  want  to  go  back  to  school  and  I  was 
too  young  to  go  In  the  service,  so  the  Job 
Corps  was  right  In  between." 

Hobbs  had  one  final  word  for  bis  new 
trainees  "I  want  these  fellows  to  know 
key  won't  get  any  preferential  treatment 
he  emphasized.  "They'll  bave  to  work  like 
everybody  else.  At  the  end  of  the  90  days 
they  will  be  Just  one  of  the  workers  and  ad- 
vance  on  merit  and  ability.  It's  entirely 
up  to  them." 


Estimated  Cost  of  Each  New  Law  Enacted 
in  the  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR-ES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  answering  many  requests  for 
information  concerning  the  amounts 
authorized  in  the  long  list  of  new  legisla- 
tive enactments  of  this  session,  and  I 
have  had  prepared  the  following  tabula- 
tion. Indicating  the  estimated  cost  ot 
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each  new  law,  when  an  estimate  was 
avails  ble,  or  the  amount  stated  in  the 
legisli  ition. 

In  rery  many  instances,  there  is  little 
inforipation  available.    In  many  cases. 


PubU< 

law 


80-1 

8&-2 
89-3 

89-4 
89-5 
89-6 
8»-7 
89-8 
89  9 
89-10 

89-U 

89-12 
89-13 
S»-14 

89-15 

89-16 
89-17 
89-18 
89-19 
8»-20 
89-21 
89-22 
89-23 
89-24 
89-25 
89-26 
89-27 
89-28 
89-29 
89-30 
89-^1 
89-32 

89-33 
89-34 
89-35 
89-36 


89-37 

89-38 
89-3S 
89-40 

89-41 


89-42 
89-C 

89-44 
89-45 
89-4S 

89-47 
89-48 
89-49 
89-50 

89-51 

89-52 
89-53 
89-54 
89-55 
89-56 
89-57 
89-58 
89-59 


89-60 
89-61 
89-62 
89-63 
89-04 
89-65 
89-66 
89-67 
89-68 
89-69 
89-70 
89-n 
89-72 

89-73 
89-74 
89-75 
89-76 
89-77 

80-78 
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an  estimate  is  available  for  the  first  year 
only,  with  future  years  "open."  This 
points  up  the  need  for  legislation,  such 
as  I  have  proposed,  that  the  adminis- 
tration send  to  Congress  in  the  budget 


a  tabulation  of  estimated  5-year  costs  of 
new  legislation,  and  that  such  estimates 
be  Included  In  the  legislative  reports  of 
the  committees. 
The  tabulation  follows: 


Bill  No. 


SJ.  Res.3.-.. 
nj.  Res.  234. 
n.R.3818 


S.3 

S.  301 

H.R.45 

S.J.  Res.  43. 
S.J.  Res.  47. 
n.R.  1496... 
H.R.  2362  .. 

S.307 


H.R.  5721.. 
H.R.  4527.. 
H.R.  4778.. 

S.974 


H.R.  7091 
H.R.  2594 
H  J.  Res. 

S.60 

H.R.  5702 
H.R.  7855 
H.R.  7064 

8.701 

H.R.  66.. 
H  J.  Res. 
H.R.  3043 
H.R.  2998 

S.  702 

H.J.  Res, 
H.R.  3995 
H.R.  6497. 
H.R.  8122. 

S.339 

H.R.  6691. 
H.R.  806.. 
H.R.  7031. 


447. 


195. 


436. 


S.  800. 


H.R.  821.... 

8.435 

H.R.  7597... 


3.2089. 


H.R.  6755. 
8.  1135 


H.R.83n. 
H.R.  1782. 
H.R.  7777. 

H.R.  1732. 

8.  1000 

H.R.  8464. 
H.R.  214.. 


H.R.  7762. 


H.R.  6767 .. 

H.R.  7717 

H.R.  3165 

H.  J.  Res.  541.. 

H.R.  5988. 

H.R.  7060 

H.  J.  Res.  553.- 
S.  1796 


H.R.  6032... 
H.R.  4493... 
H.R.  8147... 
H.R.  7105... 
H.R.  6843... 
H.R.  3994... 
H.R.  4525... 
H.R.  3996... 
H.R.  6507... 
II. R.  8131... 
H.R.  5283... 
H.R.  3415... 
3.  1229 


H.R.  3708. 
H.R.  2.... 
H.R.  6453. 
H.R.  5184. 
H.R.  6874. 

H.R.  7847. 


Subjci-t 


Date  for  tran.smlsslon  of  Budget  and  Economic  Reports 

Supplemental  approi>riation.  Agriculture _ .'  _ 

Eliminate  requireinont  that  Federal  Rcjserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves 
in  gold  certificates. 

Appalacfil;in  Regional  Development  .\ct 

Astronautics,  Goddard  Day,  ceremonies ..I. 

Inter- .\merican  Development  Bank .......'. 

Bennett  I'lacc  Coiuiuenioration 11 

Professional  1* holography  Week I'"  "[llll. 

Reli'xse  amounts  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  from  stockpile . .  - ....    "11. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act "' 

Con.sent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed 
by  mterstate  l)u.st-s  between  5  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco 

Coast  tiuard,  19C6,  authorization  for  appropriations 

$3,000,000  increase  in  annual  appropriations  authorized  for  Indian  adult  voca- 
tional training  program,  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000. 

Manpower  Act  of  lUOj _ 


2d  Supplemental  .Appropriation  .\ct,  1965 

Civil  service  retirement  annuities 

Defense  supplemental  appropriation  bill  ($700,000,000,  southe.ast.\sia)         

Nez  Perce  -National  Historical  Park,  Idaho 

National  Commission  on  Food  .Marketing,  1-year  exten.sion  for  report 
Procurement,  17  small  patrol  cutters,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  liscal  1960 

Foreign  Service  buildings,  Vietnam 

International  C-olIee  Agreement  .\.ct  of  1965 .-...-...............'. 

District  of  Columbia  Parole  Board  authority  to  discliarge  parolees.". 

American  Legion  National  Convention,  District  of  Columbia 

Evacuation,  Armed  Forces  dependents 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 

Disposition  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  credit  ofyulnaielt  Tribe  of  Indians 

Tobacco  acreage  allotments,  filing  of  lease. ._ 

Functions  of  Secretary  of  Treasury _.  _  _"  

U.S.  quota.  International  Monetary  Fund '.l'll"[l[l[[[l"  1 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  1906  authorization  for  appropriations,  rescission 
of  $5,455,000. 

Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument,  .\ebr 

Validate  payments  to  National  Forest  Service  employees,  1961,  1962,  1963 

Amend  Textile  Fiber  Product.?  Identification  Act 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Annual  .\.rmcd  Forces  research  and   procurement    authorization,  $105,000,000 
alx)vo  President's  request. 

Rehef,  Kure  Beach,  N.C 

Extend  boundaries,  Kanisksu  National  Forest,  Idaho 1  .lllllllWy     V 

Veterans'  insurance  fund  reopened  (transfer  from  veterans'  special  term  insur- 
ance fund  to  veterans'  reo[)ened  insurance  fund,  to  be  repaid). 
Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act 


Authorize  appropriations  for  river  basin  projects 

Extend  termination  date  of  authority  for  President  to  suijmit  rcorgaiVizatfon 

plans. 

Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 

Retired  Federal  employees  health  benefits.  Government  contributions 

Federal  Aviation  Agency,  appointment  of  Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  Admlnls^ 

trator. 
Government  Printing  Office,  civilian  employees'  pay 

Movable  property,  title  transfer 

Increase  in  public  debt  limit  (to  $328,000,000,066  during  1966)  ' 

Veterans'  benefits  mustering-out  payments  (not  more  than  200  Army  and  Air 

force  officers  eligible,  DOD  said  could  be  absortied). 
Reserve  Oilicers"  Training  Corps,  Naval  Reserve:  correct  technicalities,  no 

added  cost. 

Interior  Appropriation  .Vet 

Annual  .\'.\S.\.  .Authorization  Act " "" 

Pecos  National  .Monument,  N.  Mex ......1 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  extension,  2  monttis I""'" 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  terra  of  Commissioners 

Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriation  Act 

Continuing  appropriations  (or  fiscal  1966  until  July  31,  1965 

Amends  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  increase  in  miiturity  of  SB  A  disaster  fo'ans" 

from  20  to  30  years:  suspension  of  up  to  5  years  on  payment  of  principal  and 

mterest  on  disaster  loans  at  discretion  of  Administration,  and  increase  in  SBA's 

revolving  fund  by  $."iO, 000,000. 

Mann  Creek  reclamation  project,  Idaho 

Metal  scrap,  2-year  suspension  of  duties .'.'.'.    

Tariffs,  returning  residents 

Regulation  expiorts \."[l'"l71l[l[ll[ 

Crime,  conveying  false  information. _ m _" 

Air  Force,  1  claim "  '""" '""" 

Merchant  marine,  mobile  trade  fairs,  June  30,  fgoXto  June  30^1968 

Admiralty  cl.aims  sciMemcut 

Interstate  crime;?,  arson ll"l[[l  [  ][      I '" 

Extend  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Ccntror Act  

District  judges,  service  time,  Alaska 

Intercoastal  shipping  rates,  jienalties 

Federal  Water  Project  Keereation  .Act;  a  general  policy  i)iil,  funds'to  wme  iinder" 

projects  in  regular  legislative  process. 

Older  Amerjcins  .Act  of  1965 _ 

Drue  .Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965 .""        1"" "' " 

District  of  Columbia  .Appropriation  Act.- 

Claim,  port  of  Portland,  Oreg._ '"" 

Amend  Public  Law  815,  school  construction,  Puerto  Ri<»,  Wake,  Quam  and 

Virein  Islands. 
Small  Business  Act,  revolving  fund  increased  frem  $341,000,000  to  $461,000,000.. 


Appropriation. 

$1,092,400,000. 

1965,  $250,000,000;  1906,  $250,000,000;  19C7,  $250,000,000. 

1966,  $1,344,700,000;  1967,  $1,861,400,000;  1968,  $2,431500  000- 
1969,  $479,000,000;  1970,  $543,500,000;  total,  $6,(k%,'loo;ooa 


$114,250,000. 
$3,000,000  annuaUy. 

1966,  $454,000,000;  open  annually  thereafter  until  June  30, 

Appropriation. 

$65,000,000. 

Appropriation. 

$1,967,0<J0. 

$1,000,000  additionaL 

$6,260,000. 

$1  000  000 

$150,000  aiinually  (untU  Oct  1,  1968). 


Estimate,  $'220,000  Vietnam  dependents;  for  others  (?) 
1960  tiirough  1968,  $30,000,000. 


$1,035,000,000. 
$2,555,521,000. 

$2,143,150. 


Estimate,  1966  planning  $200,000;  costs  of  construction, 
equippmg,  and  operating  over  1st  4  years,  $13,500,000; 
annualoperationandmaintenanceafter  4  years,  $2,000,000. 
$15,402,800,000.     (1966). 

$100,000. 

$500,000  from  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

$1,650,000. 

$111,875,000.  ($50,000,000,  1965  appropriation;  $20,000,000, 
1966  appropriation;  $38,000,000,  1965  continuous  authorlia- 
tion,  $3,875,000,  appropriation.) 

$944,000,000.     . 
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public 
law 


89-TO 
89-80 

89-81 


89-«2 
89^ 


Bill  No. 


Subject 


n.R.  5306. 
S.21 


S.2080. 


n.n 

U.R 


9497. 
4185. 


89-85 

8»-86 
89-87 
8»-S8 


89-90 
89-91 
89-92 
89-93 
89-94 
89-96 
89-96 
89-97 


S.2154 

S.  998 — 

n.R.  5246 

s.yse 

11. U.  225 

II. 11.4526 

n.R.  8775 

S.J.  Res.  71 

8.559... 

n.R.  5242 

8.1462. 

H.R.  5041... 

II.J.  Res.  591 

H.R.  6675 


Appropriation. 
$5,190,396,200. 
$500,000. 
$12,300,000. 

Appropriation. 

Increase  in  revolving  fund,  $50,000,000. 

$690,000. 


$500,000  annually  for  3  years,  1966  through  1968. 
1966,  $6,500,000;  1967,  $10,000,000. 


1966,  $6,500,000;  1967,  $11,000,000;  1968,  1969,  1970,  open. 

$10,000,000  annually. 

Appropriation. 

$6,226.80. 

$2,000,000  and  $100,000,  annually. 

Revolving  fund  increased  $120,000,000. 


89-98 

89-99 

89-100 

89-101 

89-102 

89-103 

89-104 

89-105 


89-106 

89-107 
89-108 

89-109 

89-110 
89-111 
89-112 


H.R.  8721  .- 

S.627 

n.R.  8720... 
U.R.  8484... 

3.26 

S.J.  Res.  83. 
n.K.  8862... 


n.R.  2985. 


H.R.  5508- 
n.K.  5860. 
U.K. '237.. 


S.  510. 


8.1564 

H.R.  903.. 
H.R.  8620. 


Banks,  foreign  government  deposits. 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 


Costestimat* 


«»  i««    taoreases  amount  authorised  to  be  appropriated  from 


Coinage  Act 


the'  additional  coins  produced  will  result  in  ti 

$?00,000,000  m   1966.  $1,000,000,000  annuaUy). 

..^      :  „'  i.„.i „„nto  raforpndiim.  extension  of 


time. 


$03  401  000,  against  costs  of  operation  of  *31,45l.iAW.  jn  $465  000) 

tension  to  June  30,  1970).  

Common  carriers,  securities. -...------------ ------;,-------■-.-  y'^„[a  Islands... 

Construction,  Immigration  and  customs  faciUties,  Guam  ana  virgm  « ^ 

Presidential  memorial  certificate. - :''';'' 

Merchant  marine  war  risk  insurant.  5-year  extension ::::::::::::■.■. 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. __  

South  Paeitlc  Commission -,---\:'r--'l'\ 

Federal  Cigarette  LabeUng  and  Advertising  Act --; 

Consolidations,  common  carriers. .--—-- - _ 

Pueblo  Indian  lands,  conservancy  district 

Common  carriers,  regulations. 


X^SSr^o=|eh^e^a^1^«r^^^ 


$11,700,000    Ctltle   m,    10-year   authorization,    $5,000,000 
•nnoally).  «, 


Reduction  In  expenditures. 

$215,000. 
$20,000,000. 

$100,000  each  project. 
$35,000  annually. 
No  added  cost. 

$m«)0  annually.  U.S.  share  of  expenses. 

NoTp???dable  difference  In  ICC  admVulstratlve  cosls. 


[In  nilllions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 


Trust  funds... 
General  funds 

Total.. 


1966        1067 


2,627 
312 


6,690 
916 


1968 


6,228 
1,017 


2,939 


6,606 


7,245 


K.ACTUARL&.L  DATA  RELATING  TO  BILL 

Table  l.-Summary  ofltt  vear  costs  under  U.R.  6675 

[In  millions  of  doUarsl 


Conference 


Trust 
funds 


Health  care  programs: 

Basic  hospital  insurance -  -  -  -        *.  -^i" 

Voluntary  supplementary  medi- 
cal  

MAA  Uberaliiation 


Total. 


>600 


General 
Treasury 


290 

600 
200 


OASDI: 

7-percent  benefit  increase. . 

Child  school  benefit . . . 

Broader  definition  of  child. 
Child  disabled  at  18  to  21.. 

BUnd  disability -- 

Reduced  benefits  at  60 

Transitional  benefits  at  72. 

DlsablUty  definition 

Retirement  test — 


2,810 


1,470 

195 

10 


1,090 


5 

166 

140 

40 

295 


Total. 


Public  assistance  and  child  health: 

Increase  in  formula 

TB  and  mental  exclusion 

Coverage  of  MA 

Maternal  and  child  health 

Miscellaneous 


2.320 


Total --- 

Income  tax  changes. 


Total,  all  programs. 
Conference -- 


ISA 

75 
40 
61 
13 


6,130 
6,462 


339 
-97 

li»2 


>,-■  J.I,  a™vo  Motinnal  Monument,  Utah. 


Golden  Spike  National  Monument   <..„.-----— --_ 

'^^^^'^^^^^'^^^^''tTt^^^.S^^  goC'cil-orScientinc  Unions  4 
u'^ntTSlZn'^F^imlZrCor.u.n^^  Health  Centers  Con- 

stmction  Act  Amendment  (initial  grants  included). 

Facilitate  work  of  Agriculture  Department 
Disposition  assets  of  Choctaw 
Missouri  River  Basin  project 

Community  health  services,  extension 


« Contributions  of  participants. 


$80,000  annually. 
$1,168,000 - 


Dispos\tion  assets  of  Choctaw  ™.^^  ^^.^.^^ 


Calif 


wheat  programs  in  1965 


tSl  600  000;  plus  continuing  grants  1967  througn  ivii, 
$lfi6,006,000;  total,  $385,600,000. 

$207  000,000  plus  fluctuations  In  cost  plus  operation  and 
19Sf$r8ro^.«)0;  1967,  $79,000,000;  1968,  $20,000,000;  total, 

$117,000,000.  •«„.»* 

Depends  on  number  of  examiners,  etc. 


A6562 


Public 


W-11 

8»-ll' 

S9-11I 
H»-ll( 
89-11 
89-1  li 

89-111 
89-121 
89-12 
89-12 

89-12! 
89-12' 
89-12 
89-121 

89-i; 


89-121 
89-1-2! 
89-13 
89-13 
89-13 
89-13 
89-13 
89-13 


89-13  i 
89-13' 

8»-13l 

89-13  1 


S9-MI 

89-14. 
89-14  1 

89-14  t 

89-14  1 

89-14  i 


S9-14i 
89-14' 
89-14  1 
89-14) 
89-U) 

89-lil 

89-l«! 
89-lJI 
89-lM 

89-i;i 
S9-lc> 

s9-ur 

S9-1M 
89-i;> 
S9-l() 
b9-ltt 

89-ie! 
89-U  J 
89-1(1 
89-l(S 

89-lf  B 

89-1(7 
89-1(3 
89-l(» 

89-i;i) 

89-ri 

89-i:2 


89-i;  J 


89-i:4 
89-r  5 

89-r  8 
89-i:7 
89-r  8 

89-r » 

89-liD 
89-lU 


BUI  No. 


n.R.  7595. 


H.R.  6067.   -- 
HJ.  Res.  431. 

H.R.  5034. ... 

n.R.  546 

S.1309 


H.R.  2178- 
H.R.  9947. 
H.R.  3320. 
H.R.  3044. 
H.R.  3037. 

H.R.  7843. 


H.R.  10306.. 
HJ.  Res.  95. 
H.R.  881.... 


H.R.  7181- 
H.R.7765. 
H.R.  7596. 


I 


H.R.  89 - 

H  J.  Res.  639. 

H.R.  5519 

H.R.  485.. -r. 

H.R.  1763 

H.R.  3997 

H.R.  8639 

H.R.  3990 

H.R.  5497 

H.R.  3992 

H.R.  9544..-. 
H.J.  Res.  632. 

H.R.  5401-.. . 


H.R.  7750. 
H.R.  6007. 
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8.1321 

H.R.  6622.... 

H.R.  2984.-. 
H.R.  177i.... 
H.R.  79M.... 
8.24 

H.R.  8111.... 

S. 579.. 

H.R.  7954... 
H.J.  Res.  481 

HJ.  Res  324. 
S.J.  Res.  56. 
H.R.  4714... 
3.  1742 

H.R.  4346  . - 


H.R.  7997... 
H.J.  Res.  454. 

3.893 

H.R.  10139... 
H.R.  9075.-.. 
3.J.  Res.  100. 

3.2054 

H.R.  8856.   .. 

8.1648 

H.R.  206 

H.R.  208.  .  . 
3.J.  Res.  81  -  - 


H.R.  4822. 


H.R.  6927. 
H.R.  5280. 

H.R.  6964 
H.R.  496.. 
H.R.  2263. 
H.R.  1044. 
H.R.  4906. 
8.511 


Subject 


District  of  Columbia  bond  property  attachments 

Eliminate  limitation  on  number  o(  permanent  employees,  postal  field  service, 
convert  estimated  20,000  temporary  employees  to  career  status. 

Public  health  services  extension - 

6-day  week  for  postmasters - -- 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. - 

5-year  extension.  1968-72,  saline  water  conversion  program,  increase  aulhorlied 
by. 

Herbert  Hoover  National  Monument,  Iowa 

Relief,  State  ol  New  Hampshire .- 

Implomeiit  provisions  London  Convention  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

Expand  types  of  equipment  and  nuuilior  of  electric  typewriters  for  House 
Members. 

Reappoinlmont.  Robert  Fleminp.  .Smithsonian  Board 

Bicentennial  celebration,  birth  of  James  Smitlison 

National  arts  and  cultural  development  .  -   .   

International   Bank   for   Hcconslruction  and   Development  and   Ititernulional 

Finance  Corporation. 
Merchant  marine  subsidy,  construction  dilTerential  extension,  June  30.  1965,  to 
June  30.  1966,  55  percent  new  merchant  vessels.  (W  percent  reconstruction  pas- 
senger ships:  Construction  diHerential  subsidy— 1961,  $10-'.118..')19;  1962, 
$130,858,263:  1963,  .■f97, 7 1.1,325;  1964,  $79.9^7.066.  Reconstruction  dilTerential 
subsidy— 1961,  $657,379:  1962,  $3,906,765;  1963,  $3,550,308;  1964,  $2.349,-'30. 

Independent  Oinces  .\pi)roprialion  Act 

Statue  of  Liberty,  National  Monument,  development,  Ellis  Island 

Detinc  Tliniiit  and  Haida  Indians  of  .\l;iska 

20  percent  increaise  in  telei)hone  and  telegraph  service  of  llou.se  .Members..   

Incre;ise  military  b;isic  pay 

National  .\mericun  Legion  Bai^ebaU  Week. 

Amend  Peace  Corps  .\ct - 

Amend  Atomic  Knergy  Act  re  electric  power  produced  through  u.sc  of  licensed 
nucleiv  facilities  (without  this  authority  .\KC  wouM  be  forced  to  build  power- 
linos  underground  costing  well  over  $4,lliX),lKX)i. 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act ,o 

Increase  subsistence  allowance,  disabled  veter  ins  piirsuini^  vocational  education- 
Extend  time  limitations,  totally  disabled  veterans  pursuing  vocational  education. 

Increases  by  $100,000,000  sum  .authorized  fur  National  .<ysteni  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  llighwavs  and  authorizes  apportinruner.t  for  1U67  b;i.sed  on  revised 
cost  estimate  increiise  of  $;l,0OO,0i)(),(XK)  over  the  I'JtV,  estimate  (which  docs  not 
include  highway  beautification  of  $600,(»().iHW,  plus  cost  of  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  and  elimination  of  junkyards).  The  law  authorizes  apportionment 
for  fiscal  year  1967  based  on  tiie  new  estimate  hut  "Congress  reserves  tiie  right 
to  disapprove"  that  cost  estimate.  In;isniuch  as  that  may  never  happen, 
attention  should  now  be  called  to  the  increase,  under  wliich  the  highway  will 
proceed  under  the  1967  apportionment  tliis  law  authorizes. 

Transportation  dejicndents  requiring  medical  care  who  accompany  members  of 
uniformed  services  overseas.  DOD  expected  this  authority  to  be  u.st>d  infre- 
quently, cannot  estimate  cost ,  but  expi'ds  it  to  b^'  "roUlively  small." 

Federal  crime.  ;vss;vssinate  or  a.ssault  President  or  Vice  President..   

Extend  duration  copyright  protection  pending  enactment  of  copyright  revision 
law. 

Facilitate  disposition  iincliimed  [ler.^onal  property  at  Defen.so  or  Trei^sury,  esti- 
mated to  save  $35.iX)0aniiu.illy  plus  adiniruslr.itive  e\pen.>es. 

Retrocedo  to  \Vi:!Consin  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  riyhts-of-way  of  wrtaln  high- 
ways. 

.\uthorizo  Federal  checks  to  be  drawn  in  favnr  of  banking  organization  for  credit 
of  person's  account  in  instances  of  more  than  1  person  designating  same  bank: 
may  result  in  savings,  smaller  uumlx^r  of  checks  written. 

Conveyance  of  land  in  Dare  County  to  .-iiate  of  North  Carolina 

Reimbursement  for  transportation  expen.ses  of  House  .Members  and  clerks. 

llubboll  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site.  .\riz 

Incentive  pay  hazardous  duty  on  flight  decks  of  ah-craft  Girriers  

Payment  of  transportation  for  remains  of  deceased  deiiendents,  members  ot 
Armed  Forces. 

.Authorize  survivor  member  of  .\rmed  Forces  who  dies  w  hile  on  active  duty  to 
to  be  paid  unused  accrued  leave. 

Mutilation  or  destruction  of  a  draft  card  a  criminal  often.se 

Name  "Lake  Meredith" 

.\Ubates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle,  I'ucblo  C'uliuro  National  Mon- 
ument. 

Conmiemoration  of  historical  events  in  Kan.s:\s  with  appropriate  markers. 

Labor-llEW  appropriation  bill 

Increase  number  of  ollicers  on  active  duty  in  grades  of  colonel  or  lieutenant 
colonel.  .\ir  Force. 

Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  .\rea  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Continuing  1966  appropriations  to  Sept.  30.  1965 

Armed  Forces,  dependents,  language  training. 

.\uburn  Folsora  south  unit,  Central  Valley  project,  California 

Payment  of  witness'  fees  in  habeas  corpus  cases,  etc       

Recording  U.S.  district  court  proceedings  by  electronic  equipment 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  USIA  appropriation  act 

Increase  in  per  diem  and  allowances  for  Federal  jurors 

Require  filing  fees  to  be  paid  in  full  before  court  may  discharge  bankrupt;  esti- 
mated annual  savings  between  $150,000  and  $200,000. 

Federal  district  coiitt  trial  manuscripts - 

Authorize  disposal  of  620, 000  long  tons  of  rubber  from  national  stockpile 

Lyndon   Haines  Johnson  Presidential  Archival  Depository,  agreement  with 

University  of  Texas. 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  enforcement  and  administration  national  trans- 
portation system. 

Authorize  funds  for  foreign  aid,  1966 - 

Authority  for  promotion  of  qualified  Air  Force  Reserve  olTicers  to  Reserve  grades 
of  brigadier  and  major  general:  Department  of  Defense  said  no  increase  In 
budget  but  did  not  indicate  cost. 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  196.S,  construction,  exclusive  of  $52,000,000 
in  interest,  $431,000,000  of  which  $50,000,000  will  come  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia general  fund. 

Create  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Exemption  from  antitrust  laws,  to  assist  balance-of-payiaents  position  of  United 
States. 

Rehabilitation  of  U.S.  prisoners 

Name  lock  and  dam  for  William  O.  Iluske -. 

Correctional  Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1965 -.. 

Exchange  of  land,  Norfolk,  V'a 

Real  property  conveyance,  Florida 

Increase  authorization  for  permanent  annual  appropriation  for  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory,  Canal  Zone  (Increase  from  $250,000  to  $500,000  annually). 


Cost  estimate 


$3,200,000  annually. 

$280,000,000  over  3  years,  1967, 1968,  1960. 

$19  (XX)  (XX). 

$8,200,600,600  (table  attached). 

$185,000,000. 

$1,650,000. 
f23,292.50. 


Sl.'O.Oi.K)  per  annum. 


1  year  around  $100,000,000. 


Appropriation. 

Authorizes  $6,000,000;  Unilts  to  $3,000,000  during  1st  5  years. 

$480,000  .annually. 

$996,000,000,    ($1,048,029,000  annually). 

$115,000,000  for  fiscal  1966. 


1966,    $710,000,000;    1967,    $760,000,000;    1968,    $7t'K),000,0()0; 

1%9,  $70U,000,000;  1970,  $260,000,000;  total,  $3,250,000,(X)0. 
1966,    $2,200,000;    1967,    $1,800,600;     1968,    $1,600,000;    196«, 

$1,300,IXX);  1970,  $1,200,000;  total,  $8,100,000. 
$1,400,000,  1966  and  $16,000,000  1st  5  years. 
$3,000,000,000. 


$4iX).000  annually. 

$1,000,IXX). 
$5,326,000  annually. 
$670,000  annually. 

$2 ,000,000  annually. 


$265,000. 

$805,700. 
Appropriation. 


$55,600,000. 

$200,000  annually. 

$425,000,000  (1966  prices)  adjusted  to  fluctuations  In  con- 
struction costs. 

No  additional  expense. 
Appropriation. 
$1,400,000  annually.       " 


$10,000  annually. 


$3,360,000,000(1966). 


$100,000,000     Federal     funds.     $60,000,000     borrowlni 
authority. 


1906,  $500,000;  1967,  $800,000;  1968,  $800,000. 
$250,000  annually. 


Public 
law 


89-182 
89-183 
89-184 


I 


BlU  No. 


8.949 

U.R.  4465. 
II. R.  9.570. 


Subject 


A6563 


2^1ij5     U.R.  6024 


89-186 
89-18' 


89-189 
89-190 
89-191 
89-192 

69193 

89-194 
89-195) 
89-196 

89-197 

89-198 


89-199 
8»-'J00 

89  201 

89-202 
89-203 
89-204 
89-205 


89-206 
89-207 


8S-208 
89  209 


S. '2420 

B.J.  Res.  53.. 
U.R.  10776... 

H.R.  727 

S.  795_. 

H.R.  725 

S.J.  Res.  89-. 

H.R.  3039  .. 


U.R.  5989---- 

S.  20 ---- 

S.J.  Re,s.  102- 

n.R.8027  .- 
U.K.  83:«.-- 


Coet  estimate 


KWcSbla^^t,1t°U?^De^denUEVta-^^^^^^ 

Federal  Firearms  Act  Amen toenta    .---.------"-" --j-j-^y^,^  QOYem- 

^'^';?ra^u\rr\^^'rrarate^c^:^^-t?l^^^  '"  «*-•«*»  ^ 

Co°nthmiKSWTr^p'otectlon  of  former  Presidents  and  their  ,lv«  or 

FrthcrTlarfiuettc  Tercentenary  Commission li:.  ...V^^. 

Military  Construction  Authorization  Act _ 

Administration  <;'.^:««-^',,V^r  Wi^r  land  "ass^menta'wrthln  diking  projects.. 

Arr^rfllol^s.'earfy'JalTdS  ^ulhoH^ation  before  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal 

Tnmspori  ilion  empty  cargo  vans  in  ves,scls.        

AssMteai-me  l.-;h.nd  Naliorml  ^^--^-^''O^e,  Md  -\ 

Commission  on  I.aw  K"forcement  and  Adm        .  ^ 

Columbia  Commission  on  Cntne  and  Law  Enlorcemeni  

Law  Enr.ircement  Assistance  Act  ol^iwo..^^^^---^-^-^^^^  ^^^j  operating  as 


MS,  $10,000,000;  1867,  $20,000,000;  W«,  $30,000,000. 

$827,126  for  reconsideration  o(  old  ctatoJ;  amount  of  future 
dalms  (7). 


$1,780,062,000. 


No  new  cost. 


U.R.  1().'.*>6- 
U.R.777y.. 


fSdAdmln^stVatTonofi^^^ 


and  to  lie  absorbed  by  D<f<i.sc  De- 


Cost  "negligible" 

partment. 
No  added  Federal  cost. 
$16,260,000  Jot  land  acquisition. 
$1,500,000. 

$10,000,000  1966;  open  for  1967  and  1968. 


^',;::;i'orry:;v?^?^nan'ru;rL^  <;i'$186.091.000  agamst  expendi. 

and  welfare  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. -    ^PliTlncrease  gradually  from  $2,400  In  1961  to  $2f.,400  in 


1965,  the 


H.R.87C1-. 

H.R.  10323- 
B.J.  Res.  6- 
H.R.  6431.. 
H.R.  8409- - 


8.1903. 
8.7.... 


B.  1317. 

8. 1438. 


89-210 


89-211 
89-212 


89-213 
89-214 


89-215 

89-216 

89-217 

89-218 
89-219 

89-220 

89  221 

89-222 

89-2-23 

8U  224 

89-225 

W  220 
h'>--'-27 
SiH22H 
S(^-22y 
^9-230 
bU-231 

89  232 

SO  2.'« 
80-2:i4 


W  2.3.'i 
S!)  Zi6 
h'J  237 


SO  23s 

89-239 
89-240 


8.2042.-. 


H.R.  10014. 
H.R.  10874 


H.R.  9221 
8.2127---- 


H.R.  3980 
H.R.  58S3 
H.R.  948  . 


H.R.  6294 
8.906 


8.  1588 


n.J.  Res,  673 
U.R.  205     ... 

S.  1190 

S.604 . 

H.R.  5252   .- 

S.  17M 

S.  lUM  

H.R.  2414  .- 
U.R.  5768  -. 
U.R.  8715  -- 
U.R.  9877-. 

S.  1023 


S.  1975. 
R.4... 


R.J.  Res.  98 
U.R.  2.=i80-- 
H.R.  4152-- 


H.R.  5842. 
S.  596 


S.  1766. 


lure  of  $6,(i«0,00<) 
Labor-Health,  Education,  -..-  ■•■-,"      olvtrd  Reserve 
Relirement  of  enlisted  members,  Coabt  Guard  Reserve 

6  vpcrcent  Increase,  retired  pay,  Llghtbou«!  Service  (as  of  May  31. 
Service  had  546  retirees  with  82  still  on  active  duty).  J  Appropriation 

Pe'rCit  duty-free  importation  of  cera^^^^^^^ 

Cost-of-living  increases  In  a^^lVpnt'^^^^all  Annuities  having  commencing  date 
S'^rorf.'l&"d V o'^^fc^^ntt^rer ?or^  all  having  commencing  date 
after  Oct.  1, 1956.  .  

^sC.es^l!5'y;i<^S<^S^Nu(lo,ialR^re^^^^  - 


1985  and  level  off. 


1st  year  cost  $103,200,000;  the.total  c«st  of  the  incre^.K  u-,tl 
the  oldest  retiree  expires  will  be  $1,054,000,000. 


imissioners  to  prescribe  penalties  for  ban- 


k""Li  Koundutionontl...  .\rtsund  Uumamties.. .— 


„    „v,„o„  «  niv\  arrp*  under  »ct,  have  other  authority  for 
^ piSrch^  oT54"SK^,^oome  out  of  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  $3,500,000. 


Exl( 
tr; 


^nd  aulhority  of  Atomic  Knor?y  Coiiiniission  to  indemnity 


lerl) 


M  I  ^  and  con- 


;.r"un:i;rluomic  Kn-Vgy' A^t  for  public  liability. 


Ad.li.ionnl  omce  space  in  districts  for  MemljrsolHou^^^^^^ 

^"^^■jiLg^Sv^oS^s"^  ^"HSI  °' '^^^^  ^"^'^""^ "' '" 

ainom?t  of  monthly  benefits  payable  under  OASI.  

|J^^lJ;:^^luy"n^i?^r;^'^^t:^B-of  Armed-Forces  ser^       in  combat 
tones. 


Major  portion  of  law:  (1)  ^^^Jt'^^-^r^^^lfl^^'^^^iZ:. 
iQRx  sinooooOO   1969  and  after,  open,  (2)  i,.MU,wn  ar 
n^'ly!  (r&.OOO  amiuaUy.  plus  authority  for  ad- 

■vT^iSt^^^s-  1966,  $500,000;  1967.  $yK),0(«; 

T^^s  t^KKwi?^?of&,000  for  each  nuc,.. 
tocident  -This  Is  expected  it  would  be  reduced  by  pr  - 
va^  insurance  coverage.    Authority  runs  until  Aug.  1. 

1977. 

$267,600. 


30-'lay  c\tiii>ion  of  lime 


:  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil  actions  from  SiaU> 
to  Kederal  courts.  x.„„„„„moTit  Rpnortlne  and  Disclosure  Act  to 


V^^Z^l^^^^orS^^J^^^,^^-,,^^^,.^ 


aS^^U  tia^able  to  extra  hazards  of  servicemen  will  l>e 
h<S)vt*e  Government;  premium  rates  are  expected  to 
b^  a  momh  on  $10,000  md  $1  on  $5,000,  deducted  from 
pay. 


Provide  measurement  of  gross 

At^honzftunds  for  research  and  development  In  high-speed  ground  traaspor- 

cSnng  19,.^  appropriations  fromS^P^  ^  through  Oct.  16. 19^5      -.---■----- 
Amond  War  urphuns'  Educational  Assistant  Act  

^i^,'Sn  S 'S';ris^K»b  aKdM 
of  Snake  Indians 


Ic  to  enlisted  personnel  stationed  at  Tainan 


1966    $20,000,000;  1907,  $35,000,000;  1968,  $3-'.,000,000; 

$90,000,000. 
1966,    $6,704,000;    1967.    $6,892,000;    1968,    $6,392,000; 

$6,629,000;  1970,  $5,690,000. 


to!:il. 


1969, 


Maryland  campus 

Land  cflnveyance,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  

Extension  of  duty  susjicnsion.  silk  yarn.  -  -vrr-p-rpVoss"  

ESon'c:f'si;^yofcfIects  of  insecticides  on  fish  and  wUdlife 

Provide  facilities  for  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission.     


Water  guality  Act  of  1965. 


Reuuesting  I'r.sident  to  extend  proclamation  "Sec  the  Unile<l  State*" 

dir\^^;;^rti^n^i^^ii^^^^i^sl^^F^eraiiH^ 

without  necessity  of  collateral. 
AtnfS- secretary  of  AgrieumtreJo_makeJoans  1«  pu^^^^ 


$60,000  annually. 


1967,    $6,000,000;    1966,    $6,000,000;    tflt^il. 


profit  corporations 


?or  developmetit  of  water  systems  serving  rural  areas. 


1966.    $3,200,000; 

$13,200,000. 
^XS.  in  oonstructlcm  grants  1966,  ft2,m$lM,0O0^^« 

PgS!^    $M;000-,     1969,   '$30,600,000;     (total     Increa.^, 
$180,000,000). 

to  aid  pr^^  and  reduce  need  of  Oovemment  capital. 
1966.  $60,000,000;  1967,  $90,000,000;  1968,  $200,000,000:  total. 

Pr^d^  Aants  and  increased  loans  for  water  facjliti.-s 
to  ru^WcuUural  areas;  "pands  Farmers  ome.N- 
SinistratiSn-insured  loan  authorized  from  $.XKU-uiM«">  10 
$450,000,000. 


A65i4 


89-24 
89-24  1 
89-24  1 
89-24  1 
89-^4 i 
89-24  I 
89-24 
89-24 

R9-24  I 
89-25  I 

S9-JS ; 

89  25 

S»-25 
»9-2o 

89-25 
89-25 

89-25 

89-23 

89-26 

89-26 

89-26 

89-26  1 
h9-26 

89-26 

89-26 

8»-26 

89-26  1 
89-26  1 

89-27  1 
89-27 
89-27  1 

89-27  1 

89-271 

89-27  i 
89-27  1 
89-27' 

89-27  1 

89-27  1 
89-28) 
89-28  1 
89-28! 

89-281 
89-281 

89-2Si 


89-2S  > 
89-28  r 


89-2{i 

99-2ti 
89-21) 


89-Xl 

89-21! 
89-2!! 
89-2(1 
89-25  5 
89-21  S 

89-25  7 
89-25} 
8ft-2{) 
a9-3([) 
89-3(L 

89-3(2 
89-3(3 
.  8»-3(( 
89-3IS 
89-3(» 

89-317 
85>-3(B 

89-311 
89-31  D 
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H.R.  7980 

8.  1620 

H.R.  4750 

H.R.  8035 

H.R.  10616.... 
H.R.  10714.... 
H.R.  10715.... 
n.J.  Res.  309. 


H.R.  2091 

H.R.  9417 

n.R.  10748  .. 
U.J.  Res.  330. 


H.R.  8283 

n.R.  7-28 

S.  1065 

n.J.  Res.  695. 
H.R.  3<H3 

S.  2232 

S.  2273 

SJ.  Res.  60... 

H.R.  6165 

H.R.  9336 


H.R.  7329.. 
H.R.  10234. 


H.R.  5665-... 

S.  1856 

H.R.  734 

g.903 

S.  1576 

S.  1689 

H.R.  9975 

S.  306 

H.R.  10871... 
S.J.  Res.  106. 

H.R.  1805.... 

S.1516 

S.  1715 

H.R.  5571.... 


H.R.  68.'i2. 
H.R.  7059. 
H.R.  7707. 
3.1719 


H.R.  9042. 
H.R.  9247. 

S.20&4.... 


H.R.  10238... 
H.R.  7743.... 


H.R.  7484.... 

H.R.  7169.... 
H.R.  3141.... 

S.597 

S.  32 

H.R.  7919.... 
H.J.  Res.  571 
H.R.  7888.... 
S.J.  Res.  32.. 

H.R.  2853.... 

S.2300 

H.R.  9220... 
H.R.  6167... 
H.R.  lOSSl... 

8.1735 

H.R.  10198-. 

H.R  23 

H.R.  9406... 
H.R.  4845... 

8.516 

H.R.  4170... 

H.R.  1168B.. 
H.R.  UOM.. 


Amend  tarlll  schedules  of  United  States 

Consolidate  2  judicial  districts  In  South  Carolina 

Interest  Kquallzation  Tax  Kxtcnslon  .\ct- 

Accept  donation  of  additional  land,  Fire  Island  National  Seasliore,  N.Y. 

Disposal  of  vepctable  tannin  extracts  from  national  stockpile _ 

Disposal  of  coicniaiiitc  from  stockpile. 

Disposal  of  chemical  grade  chromite  from  stock i)ilt< 

Incroiise  number  of  electric  tj-powritcrs  furiiishcd  .Mciiilicrs  of  lliiu.se  of  Uopre- 

seiitativcs. 

National  Vmk  Service  concession  policicf! 

Revise  boundary  of  Jewel  Lave  National  Monument  in  Stale  of  South  Dakota. 
Aulhorii'e  transftr  nf  cnjipcr  from  the  national  stcK-kpile  to  liuroaii  of  the  Mint  .. 
Disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid-grailo  Uuorsiiar,  aud  silicon  carbide  from 

stockpile. 
Economic  Upporlimity  Ainrndiiiciits  of  19Co,  expand  war  on  poverty _. 

Broaden  ind  extend  vessel  exchance  provisions  of  Merchant  Marine  Act 

Land  exchanse.  lireat  Falls  pruiKrly,  \  irt;ima;  coniHclion  « ilh  Gcurye  Wash- 
ington .Memorial  I'arkway. 

Contiiuiinc  iyr>6  appropriations  from  Oct.  15  through  Oct.  23.  1905    .   

.\uthority  for  military  personnel  who  have  sirve<l  iu  Vietnam  since  liHJl  to 
accept  decorations  from  the  lioviTmr.i'nt  of  \  ii  tii  \in  or  its  allii'S. 

Loan  service  of  captioned  tihiis  and  educational  media  for  deaf  persons 

Exempt  from  seizure  imder  judicial  process  certain  ol'jicts  of  cultural  si^niHcance 

iinportid  for  temporary  display. 
Authorize  construction  of  James  .Madison  Memorial  Ijldg.  to  serve  aa  3d  Lilirary 

of  Congress  building. 
Repeal  statutory  provision  specifically  authorizing  apixjintnient  of  women  to 

clerkships  in  the  Federal  Ciovernment. 
Amend   International   Claims   Settlement   .\ct   regarding   cl.iiins   ag mist    the 

Ciovernment  of  Cuba. 
Convey  land  o«  nod  by  the  Navy  to  the  city  of  San  Diego. 
Eliminate  requirements  for  reimbursement  among  mihtary  departments  for 

medical  ciire  furnished  a  memlier  of  another  dcp;irtment. 
Authorize  advance  of  fimds  to  disbursing  ollicers  for  meuibers  of  armed  forces 

of  friendly  foreign  nations. 
.\uthorize  purcluise  of  naval  uniforms  by  members  of  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps 

without  expense  to  the  Government. 
Authorize  transfer  to  the  custody  of  the  .\ttomoy  General  of  certain  prisoners 

of  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  U.S.  citizens. 

Relating  to  the  painting,  illumination,  and  ilismantlement  of  raiilo  towers 

Constructiim  of  Jetlerson  National  E.vpansiou  Memorial  at  the  site  of  old  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

Relating  to  hiring  or  rental  of  private  property  by  the  Forest  Service 

Authorizeshipmeiit  of  vehicles  owned  by  decea-^ed  or  missing  niiUtary  in^rsonnel. 
Provide  research  programs  relative  to  controlling  air  pollution  resulting  from 

fumes  from  gasoline-  and  diesel-powcred  vehicles. 

Foreign  .A.id  .Appropriation  .A.ct ._ 

Allow  showing  to  the  public  of  the  Ulm  "John  F.  Kennedy — Vears  of  Lightning, 

Day  of  Drums". 
Authority  for  promotion  of  below-the-zone  Naval  Reserve  captains  to  grade  of 

rear  admiral. 
Authorize  GSA  Administrator  to  enter  Into  contracts  not  to  exceed  3  years  for 

servicing  equipment  In  Federal  buililir.gs. 
Extend  penalty  for  assault  on  District  of  Columbia  police  to  employees  of  Insti- 
tutions for  confinement  of  juveniles. 
Clarilicatidn  of  incentive  pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel  qualified  In  sub- 
marines wUirare  attached  to  staffs  of  submarine  operational  commanders. 

Disposal  oI*!n)aca  from  national  stockpile 

Increase  authorization  for  Smithsonian  Institution 

Authorize  appointment  of  crier-law  clerks  by  district  judges 

Authorize  overtime  pay  for  Mctrojiolitan  roliec.   District  of  Columbia  Fire 

Department,  U.S.  Park  Police,  and  White  llousc  I'olice. 

.Automotive  Products  Trade  .Act  of  IW5 -. 

Participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  HemisFair  1908  exposition  to  be  held  at 

San  .Antonio.  :,■ 

Promoting  more  effective  control  of  outdoor  advertisiog  and  jimkyards  near 

Federal  highw  ays,  highway  bcautificatiou. 

Labor  standards  for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal  contractors  to  fur- 
nish services  to  Federal  agencies. 
National  Votatioiial  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act .-. 


Provide  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral  for  military  ofEccrs  serving 
as  Surgeons  General. 

Increase  fees  for  tiling  registration  statements  under  the  Securities  Act 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Amendments  of  1965.. 

Authorize  funds,  medical  library — 

Construction,  water  project,  southern  Nevada -. 

Establish  Roger  WilUams  National  Memorial,  R.I 

Designate  week  of  Oct.  25  as  National  Parkinson  Week 

Designate,  patent.  United  American  Veterans  of  U.S. A 

Contribution  to  Ryukyu  Islands  arising  from  acts  of  U.S.  military  forces,  from 
Aug.  15.  1945,  to  Apr.  28,  1952. 

Increase  in  copyright  fees 

Rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 

Pablie  Works  Appropriation  Act 

Settlement  of  tort  claims  by  Veterans'  Administration 

Oovemment  Employees  Salary  Comparability  Act.. 

Marine  laboratory.  University  of  Califorals  use  of. 

Tariff,  lumt)er.  Shipping  Act  requirements. 

Conservation  and  development,  fisli,  anadromous.. 

FDR  Commission 

Provide  for  economic  purchase,  lease  maintenance  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.    Estimated  to  save  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

EzteoDd  St.  Augustine  Quadrieenteonial  Commission.. 

Foreign  Service  Annuity  Adjustment  Act 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1M6 - 

Disposal  bom  stockpile  of  graphite,  quartz,  and  lump  take 


F.xtends  all  economic  programs  to  Jimc  30,  1!VVS,  sTirt  s^. 
thorues  appropriations  of  $1,785,000,000  for  liscal  ISMifi. 

$1,000,000  for  land  acquisition. 


1906.    $3,000,000;    19C7,    $3,000,000;    1968,    $5,000,000;   ig69 
$5,000,000;  1970  and  annually  thereafter,  $7,000,000.         ' 


75,010,000. 


Amount  necess;iry. 


Increase  $:i,090,000  (from  $17,2(50,000  to  $23,250,000). 


lOOfi.  $10,470,000;  1907,  $20,845,000;  1908,  $31,18.'i,000;  19C9, 

$;i3.'J70,000. 
Appropriation. 


No  increase  cost. 


Authorize  $350,000  annually. 

$8So.000  annually  (of  which  $741,000  would  be  annual 
recurring  cost  to  District  of  Columbia). 

$125,000. 

1966,  $160,000,000;  1967,  $1(50,000,000;  administrative  M- 
pcnses,  $5,000,000;  administration  of  Si»fcty  pro^'rara, 
$500,000;  total,  $325,500,000. 


Sec.  2  authorized  appropriation,  $2,125,000  and  sums  neces- 
sary; $75,000,000,  contingent  liability;  sec.  10, 1966  through 
1970,  $1,000,000  annually  for  direct  loans.  Authorized 
to  borrow  from  Treasury  if  vocational  student  loan  fund 
balance  not  sufficient  to  cover  defaults  in  payments. 
Also,  provision  for  Federal  payment  to  reduce  student 
interest  costs. 


1966,  $23,3.'>3,00O;  1967,  $231,972,000;  1968,  $254,832,000;  1969, 
$787,504,000;  total,  $1,297,661,000;  plus  1970,  1971,  1972 
continuation. 

1966.  $11,000,000;  1967.  $21,000,000;  1968,  $21,000,000;  1969, 
$21,000,000;  1970,  $21,000,000;  total,  $95,000,000. 

$81,003,000  plus  construction  cost  fluctuation. 

$700,000. 


$22,000,000. 

$2,000,000,000. 

3.6-percent  Increase,  $488,175,000;  fringe  benefits,  $53,300,000 
annually;  total,  $641,475,000. 

Authorization  until  June  30, 1970,  $25,000,000. 


For  the  1st  fiscal  year  $94,900  increase  to  high  of  $208,900 

in  1976  and  thereafter  diminishing. 
Apivopriatioa, 


public 
law 


89-311 
89^12 
89-313 
89-314 
89-315 
89-319 
89-317 
89-318 
89-319 
89-320 
89-321 

89-322 
R9-323 
89-324 


89-326 
89-327 

89-328 


89  330 
89-331 


89  332 
89  333 

89-334 
89-335 
89-336 
89-337 

89-338 
89-339 

89-340 
89-341 

89-342 

89-343 
89-344 

89-345 
89-346 
89-347 
89-348 

89-349 


Hill  No. 


n.R.  ifi« 

H.R.  10309.— 

H.R.  9022 

n.K.  11303... 
n.R.  11420.-- 
H.R.  8370.--. 
H.J.  Res.  397. 
n.R.  9545-.-- 
n.R.  1781---- 
n.J.  Res.  697. 
n.U.  9811..-- 


Bubject 


Cost  estimate 


n.R.  9047 

n.R.  10305..-. 

n.R.  7812 

H.J.  Res.  641. 

n.R.  1778.--- 
II. J.  Kes.  671- 


n.R.  ."^^O  - 
U.R.9Wi'- 


S.  20<J2 

n.R.  ins."' 

B.  1758 

H.R.  8310 


B.  2542.--- 
H.R.64'J3 
H.R.  797  . 
S.  2C79---- 


H.R.7475  -- 
H.R.  11539... 

H  J.  Re'.  788- 
H.R.  5597-..- 
H.R.  11207--- 

S.  1004 

H.R.  9&30.-.- 
H.R.4421..-. 

8.2118- 

B.  IS'JO 

8.2150 


H.R.  227 


(-eriain  mailing  privileges  to  members  of  Armed  Forces 

imrict  courts  to  be  held  in  Clinton,  N,C --:::"■; 

M,.morial  to  Dr.  «•  H.  Ooddard     -     -----  -^-^-^----p-j^    reported  of  $4,500,- 

Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of ' 7^\?'  '"  ^'J^  for  4  years. 
(KX)  000  .aliMUally,  ainount'nt;  to  $18,0(X),IXX).UUU  lor  »  >l^^       ^^^ 

Dispo.'^al  of  zinc  from  stockpile   

Di-sposal  of  nickel  froni.-<toekI'ile--.-_- 

]^;:{^SFa;i::;rV;aSVHo?sn^  "■'  ^'-  '>*^'-'  -^ 

Coluiril)ia.  ,.- i.,,ii,i!i,iT<;  District  of  Columbia 

!::;yf!:;rizrP;:U;U'rto'pfoel:;;u'lZi;th  of  November  as  Wa...r  ,  on.-rvation 

AMn-  Burt  County  "^*'>'•^fX"'70^'Z.'So^l"^^^^^  cnlinunig 

"^i;^:;,^;'^i;;:;  ■  n;^'i^;Hud;^^\n  u!,^^S"K  show  ■.. ...  law. 

P..n„i.  agrieultura,  nKirketing  orders  applicable  to  celery,  sweet  corn,  hmes,  or 
avota.los  to  provid?  for  P;"'''^'\^'5,''"^Ji^^fw,  om-i  year  and  willconli  that 

corVifiitMK  ■annually;  in  addition  there  is  a  tariff. 

Congress  may  authorize.  _. 

*  authority,  buiM  dams  rangmgtapto^^^^  . 

I  j^^'^^nt^^^n.  relating  to  electrical  equipment  and  m.cl.anical 

^rn?s^tS.Vo7piSia^^^^^^^  .  .- 

r^^^V^^iT^^^^  M  veterans)  benefits --^ 


$178,000,000. 


Appropriation. 


Latent  estimate  of  Agricultiire  Department  i?  $4,000,000,000 
a  ycM  for  4  years,  $16,000,000,000. 


sums  as  authorized. 


19G6,    $38.5,000,000;    1967, 

total,  $1,372.000,00(). 
$120,000,000  lncrea.se  in  revolving  fund 

$44,300,000. 


$461,000,000;    1968,    $520,000,000; 


$50,000  annually. 


$400,000. 


A  Trip  to  the  Big  Thicket:  A  National 
Park  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr   YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
as  tlis  session  of  Congress  draws  tea 
dose  and  as  the  Members  of  this  body 
SSite  to  all  parts  of  „the  countnr.  I 
know  that  many  of  us  wUlin  the  coming 
months  venture  Into  the  fields  and  for 
ests  which  stiU  abound  in  many  parte  of 
our  land.    From  tWs  «>n««^^°^ J'.f^ 
nature  wiU  come  a  refreshing  stumilus 
which  wUl  aid  us  in  the  days  ahead^ 

unfortunately,  more  of  this  wilderness 
land  falls  victim  each  day  to  the  de- 
stroying  force  of  an  expanding  socie^. 
There  are  many  things  we  can  do  to  con 
trol  unnecessary  spoilization  of  tne 
American  landscape:  one  thing  is  to 
place  more  of  our  few  remaining  suit 
able  wild  areas  under  the  protection  ol 
the  national  park  system. 

The  Big  Thicket  In  east  Texas  is  an 
Irreplacable  treasure  which  must  be  pre- 
served. I  recently  spent  one  of  the  most 
memorable  days  of  my  Me  fere,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arucic 
written  by  Louis  Hoflferbert  and  appear- 


ing in  the  Houston  Chronicle,  of  Octo- 
bS  21,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD.  Mr.  Hofferbert  is  one  of  the 
abSt  columnists  writing  for  any  news- 
paiSr  in  America,  and  he  has  written  a 
most  entertaining  account  of  my  tnp  to 

'"^efe^tog'no  oWection.  U>e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows 


From  the  Houston    (Tex.)    Chronicle.   Oct. 

21.  19651 

Texas    Notebook— Yarborough    Visit    Good 

Break  for  Thicket 

(By  Louis  Hofferbert) 

Tliere  used  to  be  an  old  vaudeville  ]oke 
ab^ut  Sie  rSn  who  was  tired  of  working  Xor 
ft  living,  so  he  got  himself  elected  to  Con- 
eress  That  was  always  good  lor  a  laugh  on 
fhe  two-a-day  circuit,  and  likely  stiU  Is  on 
whatever  passes  lor  vaudeville  now. 

TliSe  whTflnd  it  lunny.  and  plenty  who 
don'lwriSd  have  enjoyed  seeing  ^na^r 
YARBOROUGH  a  lew  days  ago  when  he  took 
a  closeup  look  at  our  Big  Thicket. 

The  Senator  really  worked  o^^*^*  *^^P^ 

He  worked  like  a  field  »»an^»^^,.^«  f^.f  1^ 
proper  sweat.  He  may  not  have  li^^^  "•  ^^J 
he  did  not  have  much  choice.  He  was  so 
deep  m  the  brush  It  was  a  case  of  working  or 
TexL  coming  up  one  Senator  short  on  the 
next  roUcall. 

It  was  plain  the  Senator  was  toprfssed 
and  not  only  because  he  had  to  swing  a 
m^heS  to  hW  clear  the  way  lor  the  ^v^- 
wheel-drlve  cars  that  nearly  did  not  make 
U  even  with  his  help.  Those  who  went  with 
hto  S>SrteU  he  was  Impressed  by  every- 
SSg  irom  the  beauty  ol  Menard  Creek  to 


the  wahoo  berries  bustln'  out  ol  their  crim- 
son burrs.  ,  ..  ,  „ 
I  was  impressed,  too.  During  tie  last/e^ 
vearll  have  made  a  lot  ol  trips  Into  parts  of 
Srticke\'  «.d  I  had  the  idea  I  knew  the 
whole  place  pretty  well.  But  suddenly  I 
S^msd  Ihad  never  really  been  Into  the 
tS^^et  at  aU.  only  prowled  a  little  around 
the  edges  The  big  middle  of  that  wUder- 
ne«^  nothing  like  what  you  see  from  the 
outeide.  and  I  Im  telling  you  It  Is  out  ol  this 
world. 

Senator  Yabborouch  does  not  suffer  from 
any  shortage  ol  words.  He  can  discuss  ever;?- 
Sin?lr^  Anahuac  to  Zanzibar  without 
stopping  lor  breath.  But  there  were  times 
thS  day  when  he  stood  there  beneath  the 
SI oS^and  beeches,  listening  to  the  kncxrk- 
knocklng  ol  a  woodpecker  off  In  the  dls- 
S?e  a!id  not  saying  a  word.  He  seemed 
JTthink.  as  I  have  so  olten.  that  no  ..ords 
can  teU  how  you  leel  In  such  a  place. 

one  ol  the  best  things  about  Senator  Yar- 
BOROucH's  trip  was  that  he  p  alnly  did  not 
^e  It  just  lor  fun  or  to  shake  hands  with 
^e  voters.  He  took  along  some  top  ex- 
S  to^U  him  what  they  thought  about 
Se  tW^ket,  and  Irom  what  I  ^eard  I  thmk 
they  were  as  Impressed  as  much  as  anybody 
else.  ,  .. 

It  was  my  good  luck  to  ride  m  «  -Jeep  w  i  h 
Dr  Don  Correll,  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam.  Bi 
Bowen  Jack  McElroy.  and  Lance  Rosier.  All 
ol  toe  names  may  not  be  lamlliar  t^  every- 
^y  since  they  specialize  In  different 
twn«  but  put  them  together  and  you  have 
InX  knowledge  ol  Texas  wildlile  you  cou^d 
get  into  one  Jeep  without  cracking  the 
windows.  -m,-^ 

Those  men  are  not  «P««<^^^^Yhot,t^he 
did  not  wave  their  hats  or  shout  about  the 


A656; 


beauty 
you 
and 
time  to 
be  back 
has 
In 
out  to 
uhole 


th£t 


ma*  e 

fait 
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)T  in\portance  of  what  they  saw.    But 

coiild  tell  they  were  not  missing  much. 

every  one  was  wishing  he  had  the 

see  more.    My  gueea  is  that  they  will 

more  than  once,  and  that  the  thicket 

some  valuable  friends. 

that  balmy  October  day  may  turn 

be  the  most  Important  day  in  the 

I  Istory  of  the  big  thicket. 


Summary  of  Record  and  Accomplish- 
menli  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meais  Daring  the  1st  Session,  89th 
Cong  ress 


EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  IQLLS.    Mr,  Speaker,  during  the 


1st  sesiion  of  the  89th -^Jpngress.  just 
comple  ed,  the  Committee  ^n  Ways  and 
Means  has  again  continued  its  record 
of  dlliient  attention  to  the  legislation 
falling  within  its  jurisdiction.  As  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  is  exceedingly  broad  and 
comple  c,  including  matters  which  affect 
the  da:  ^-to-day  activities,  of  all  of  our 
citizen: .  In  this  1st  session  of  the  89  th 
Congreis.  the  committee  has  considered 
and  re  )orted  legislation  in  each  of  its 
major   ireas  of  jurisdiction. 

Thre !  major  bills  were  reported  to  the 
Congreis  by  the  committee  and  have 
now  be  :ome  public  law.  In  siddition,  a 
large  m  mber  of  minor  bills  were  reported, 
passed,  and  have  now  become  public  law. 
Two  ol  the  three  major  bills  were  of 
extraoi  iinary  significance,  and  serve  as 
good  examples  of  the  important  part 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  plays  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
^Ifation  and  of  its  citizens.  The  first  of 
these  E  leasures  was  the  Social  Security 
Amend  nents  of  1965.  which  included  the 
hospita  Insurance  program  and  the  vol- 
untary supplementary  medical  plan,  in 
additio  i  to  an  across-the-board  increase 
in  soci£  1  security  benefits  and  many  ma- 
jor chtnges  in  practically  all  titles  of 
the  So<  ial  Security  Act. 

The  ;  econd  of  these  measures  was  the 
Excise  rax  Reduction  Act  of  1965,  which 
repeale  ];,4^d  thus  eliminated  the  vast 
majoril  y  of  excise  taxes  impKJsed  at  the 
Pedera  level.  Each  of  these  measures 
has  far  -reaching  and  significant  ramifi- 
cations not  only  with  respect  to  the  im- 
mediat  (  present  but  also  with  regard  to 
the  yea  s  to  come.  At  a  later  point  in  this 
summa  ry,  there  is  a  detailed  explanation 
of  each  of  these  major  ^measures. 

In  ac  dition  to  the  foregoing  two  prin- 
cipal e;  :amples  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, mention  should  also  be  made  at 
this  pcint  of  the  important  technical 
change;  which  were  made  In  the  tariff 
schedu  es  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Tariff  i  chedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  965.  This  bill  made  changes  and 
modific  ations  with  respect  to  more  than 
85  iten  s  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  and 
can  again  state  without  reservation,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  devoted  themselves  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  to  the  quite 
heavy  work  of  the  committee.  The 
members  have  been  assiduous  in  pursu- 
ing their  responsibilities  and  in  the  at- 
tendance of  meetings  of  the  committee 
almost  daily  throughout  this  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  While  individual 
members  of  the  committee  have  of 
course  not  always  agreed  on  all  the 
measures  considered  by  the  committee, 
clearly  each  Member  can  be  justly  proud 
of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  record  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  held 
public  or  executive  hearings  on  a  total 
of  58  days,  exclusive  of  executive  ses- 
sions, and  has  directly  received  testi- 
mony from  more  than  364  Individuals 
dui'ing  those  hearings.  In  addition,  com- 
ments, recommendations,  and  state- 
ments of  views  were  received  for  the 
printed  record  from  many  hundreds  of 
other  Interested  persons  and  organiza- 
tions. A  detailed  review  of  the  subjects 
covered  by  the  public  hearings  may  be 
found  in  the  calendar  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  which  Is  available 
to  the  public. 


In  addition  to  the  public  hearings,  dur- 
Ing  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  full  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
met  In  executive  session  102  times,  cover- 
ing 74  days.  This  included  approxl- 
mately  48  sessions,  covering  31  days,  on 
the  subject  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  social  security. 

Of  the  13,791  public  and  private  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  course  of  this  session,  there 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  a  total  of  1,952  bills  and  res- 
olutions, in  addition  to  30  executive 
communications.  Of  this  total,  there 
were  1,072  tax  bills,  450  social  security 
bills,  337  tariff  bills,  and  93  miscellaneous 
bills.  This  total  represents  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  of  all  the  public  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  this  session. 

During  this  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  favorably  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  total 
of  44  bills,  which  includes  8  tax  bills, 
1  social  security  bill,  30  tariff  bills,  and 
5  bills  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Of 
the  44  bills  reported  to  the  House,  40  bills 
have  passed  the  House,  which  Includes 
8  tax  bills,  1  social  security  bill,  27  tariff 
bills  and  4  miscellaneous  bills.  The  table 
which  follows  gives  a  further  detailed 
history  of  the  action  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  these  measures: 


Bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  the  Commiltee  on  Ways  and  Means,  89th  Cong.,  1st  se$s., 

by  category  (aj  of  adjournment) 


Tax 

•- 

Social 
security 

Tariff 

Mlsoel- 
laneooi 

Totia 

Bills  rcfcired  to  committee 

\,m2 

? 

2 
2 

450 

337 
>30 
127 
121 
121 
17 

03 
15 

4 
13 
13 

2 

1.9S2 
'44 

140 

•27 
»27 
■12 

Bills  repoTtOft  to  House 

Bills  piv^setl  House ^ 

Bills  rpportcfl  to  Senate..                       ^ 

Bills  piissod  Senate 

Bills  enacted  into  law 

1  Incliiiinp  1  Sennte  hill. 
•  Including  2  Senate  bills. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  further  informa- 
tion of  the  Members,  I  submit  a  sum- 
n^ry  of  the"  legislation  reported  to  the 
Hbuse  of  Representatives  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

PUBLIC  BILLS 

H.R.  6675— Mr.  Mills— Public  Law  89- 
97,  approved  July  30.  1965.  Following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965 : 

A.  HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

The  legislation  provides  three  pro- 
grams for  health  insurance  and  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  establishing — 

Rrst.  A  basic  hospital  insurance  plan 
providing  inpatient  services,  related  post- 
hospital  care  (skilled  nursing  home  and 
home  health  visits),  and  outpatient 
diagnostic  services  for  individuals  65  or 
older  who  are  eligible  for  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  These 
benefits  are  financed  through  a  separate 
payroll  tax  and  separate  trust  fund,  ex- 
cept that  the  benefits  for  railroad  retire- 
ment ellgibles  wiE  be  financed  through 
their  payroll  tax  system,  if  certain 
financing  conditions  are  met. 


Also,  benefits  are  provided  to  currently 
aged  people  who  are  not  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  beneficiaries. 
They  are  financed  from  general  revenues. 
Effective  date:  Benefits  are  first  effective 
on  July  1,  1966,  except  for  skilled  nursing 
services  in  extended  care  facilities  which 
are  effective  on  January  1,  1967. 

Second.  A  voluntary  supplementary 
medical  insurance  plan  providing  phy- 
sicians' and  other  medical  and  health 
services  financed  through  monthly  pre- 
miums of  $3  initially  by  individuals  65 
years  or  older  matched  equally  by  Fed- 
eral general  revenue  contributions. 
Effective  date:  Benefits  are  first  effective 
July  1, 1966. 

Third.  An  expanded  Kerr-Mills  medi- 
cal care  program  for  the  needy  and  medi- 
cally needy  combining  all  the  vendor 
medical  provisions  for  the  aged,  blind, 
disabled,  and  families  with  dependent 
children,  now  in  five  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  imder  a  uniform  program 
(with  an  increase  in  the  Federal  share 
matching  formula)  in  a  single  new  title 
with  certain  prescribed  Federal  stand- 
ards. Effective  date:  Matching  under 
new  title— XIX— will  be  available  Jan- 
uary 1, 1966. 
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B  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 

First.  Maternal  and  child  health, 
^MiiMl  children,  and  chUd  welfare  au- 
ffl^Uonf?he'amount  authorized  for 
Z^tevnsil  and  child  health  and  crip- 
nl«i  children's  programs  over  current 
Authorizations  will  be  Increased  by  $5 
Sion  for  each  program  for  fiscal  1966 
S  by  $10  ^^^°''  ^  ^^^^  succeedmg 
fiscal  years  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 


1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


I?70  »nd  after - 


Prior  law 


$40,000,000 
40, 000, 000 
45,000,000 
45, 000,  000 
60.000,000 


Under  new 
law 


$45, 000, 000 
50. 000,  (XX) 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
60,000,000 


The  somewhat  different  authorizations 
for  chUd  welfare  services  under  prior  law 
^  revised  to  bring  them  In  line  with 
those  for  the  other  two  programs,  so  that 
authorizations  for  all  three  programs  are 

'  Second.  Training  personnel  for  the 
health  care  of  crippled  chUdren:  Grants 
are  provided  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  training  prof esslonal  person- 
nel for  health  and  related  care  for  crip- 
pled children,  particulariy  chUdren  who 
are  mentally  retarded  or  have  multiple 
handicaps.  Authorizes  $5  mdhon  for 
fiscal  1967.  $10  million  for  fiscal  1968.  ana 
$17.5  milUon  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 

^Tliird.  Health  care  for  needy  chUdren: 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  5- 
year  program  of  special  project  grants  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care  wid 
services  for  preschool  or  school-age  chil- 
dren, particularly  in  areas  with  concen- 
trations   of    low-income    famUies.    An 
appropriation  of  $15  million  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  1966;  $35  million  for  fiscal  1967. 
and  an  additional  $5  mUlion  for  each 
succeeding  year  rising  to  $50  million  for 
fiscal  1970.   An  authorization  of  $500,000 
for  fiscal  1966  and  1967  is  made  for  grants 
to  study  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren. 

Fourth.  Mental  retardation  planning: 
Grants  totaling  $2,750,000  for  each  of 
2  fiscal  years  (1966  and  1967)  are  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  to  implement  and  follow  up  on 
planning  for  treatment  of  mental  re- 
tardation authorized  under  section  1701 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

C.   PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

First.  Increased  assistance  payments: 
The  Federal  share  of  payments  under 
aU  State  pubUc  assistance  programs  is 
increased  a  little  more  than  an  average 
of  $2.50  a  month  for  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  and  an  average  of 
about  $1.25  for  needy  children,  effective 
January  1.  1966.    This  is  brought  about 
by  revising  the  matching  formula  for  tne 
needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled— and  for 
the  adult  categories  in  combined  program 
in  title  XVI— to  provide  a  Federal  share 
of  $31  out  of  the  first  $37— formerly  $29 
out  of  the  first  $35— with  matching  above 
this  amount  varying  according  to  State 
per  capita  income  up  to  a  maximum  oi 
$75— formerly  $70— per  month  per  in- 


dividual on  an  average  basis.  The  law 
revises  matching  formula  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  chil(^en  so  as 
to  provide  a  Federal  share  of  five-sixths 
of  the  first  $18— formeriir  fpurteen- 
seventeenths  of  the  first  $17— with 
matching  above  this  amount  varying 
according  to  State  per  capita  income  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $32-formerly  $30.  A 
provision  is  included  so  that  States  will 
not  receive  additional  Federal  funds  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  they  pass  them  on  to 
individual  recipients.    Effective  January 

Second.  Tubercular  and  mental  pa- 
tients:    The    exclusion    from    Federal 
matching  in  old-age  assistance  and  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged  programs- 
and  for  combined  program,  title  XVl^is 
removed  as  to  aged  individuals  who  are 
patients  in  institutions  for  tuberculosis 
or  mental  diseases  or  who  have  been  di- 
agnosed as  having  tuberculosis  or  psy- 
chosis and.  as  a  result,  are  patients  m 
a  medical  institution.     As  a  condition 
of  Federal  participation  In  such  pay- 
ments to.  or  for.  mental  patients  It  is  re- 
quired that  certain  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements assure  that  better  care  re- 
sults from  the  additional  Federal  money. 
States  will  receive  no  more  In  Federal 
funds  under  this  provision  than  they  in- 
crease  their    expenditures    for    mental 
health  purposes  under  public  health  and 
public  welfare  programs.    Also  restnc- 
tlons  as  to  Federal  matching  for  needy 
bUnd  and  disabled  who  are  tubercular  or 
psychotic  and  are  in  general  medical  in- 
stitutions are  removed.    Effective  Janu- 

aiT  1   1966.  . 

Third.  Protective  payments:  A  provi- 
sion Is  added  for  protective  payments  to 
third  persons  on  behalf  of  old-age  assist- 
ance recipients— and  recipients  on  com- 
bined title  XVI  program— recipients  of 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disaoled  un- 
able to  manage  their  money  because  of 
physical  or  mental  incapacity.    Effective 

"^XuITh 'aw  to  families  with  dependent 
children  In  school:  The  optional  provi- 
sion in  present  law  allowing  States  to 
continue  making  payments  to  dependent 
childien  up  to  age  21  If  they  are  in  reg- 
ular attendance  at  a  high  school  or  vo- 
cational school  is  extended  to  include  at- 
tendance at  a  school,  coUege,  or  umver- 

^  Fifth.  Income  exemptions  under  pub- 
lic assistance:  The  following  income 
exemptions  are  provided : 

(a)  Old-age  assistance:  The  earmngs 
exemption  under  the  old-age  assistance 
program— and  aged  in  combined  pro- 
grSis-is  increased  so  that  a  SUte  may. 
It  its  option,  exempt  the  first  $20-foi - 
merly  $10— and  one-half  of  the  next 
$60_formerly  $40-of  a  recipients 
monthly  earnings.    Effective  October  1. 

(b)  Aid  to  families  withv^ependent 
chUdi-en:  At  their  opUon.  States  are  al- 
lowed to  disregard  up  to  $50  Pej  rnont^ 
of  earned  income  of  any  dependent  child 
Snder  the  age  of  18  but  not  more  than 
$150  of  earnings  may  be  exempted  in  the 
same  home.    Effective  July  1.  1965. 

(c)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 


disabled:  States,  at  their  option,  may 
exempt  earnings  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  As 
m  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  first  $20  per 
month  of  earnings  and  one-half  of  Uie 
next  $60  could  be  exempted.  In  addi- 
tion, any  additional  Income  and  re- 
sources could  be  exempted  as  part  of  an 
approved  plan  to  achieve  self-support 
during  the  time  the  recipient  was  under- 
going vocational  rehabilitation.  Effec- 
tive October  1. 1965. 

(d)  Income  exemption  for  all  public 
assistance  programs:  States,  at  their  op- 
tion, may  disregard  not  more  than  $5  per 
month  per  recipient  of  any  income  in  aU 
five  public  assistance  programs.  Effec- 
tive October  1,  1965. 

(e)  Old-age  and  survivors  Insurance- 
retroactive  increase:  States,  at  their  op- 
tion, may  disregard  so  much  of  the 
OASDI  benefit  increase— Including  the 
ChUdren  in  school  after  age  18  modifica- 
tion—as is  attributable  to  Its  retroac- 
tive effective  date. 

(f )  Economic  Opportunity  Act  earning 
exemption:  A  grace  period  Is  Provided 
for  action  by  States  that  have  not  had 
regular  legislative  sessions,  whose  pub- 
lic assistance  statutes  now  prevent  them 
from  disregarding  earnings  of  recipients 
received  under  tiUes  I  and  n  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

(g)  Income  exempt  under  another  a^ 
slstance  program:  A  provision  Is  added 
stipulating  that  any  amount  of  income 
which  is  disregarded  in  determining  ell- 
gibUity  for  a  person  under  one  of  tne 
pubUc  assistance  programs  shall  not  oe 
considered  In  determining  the  ellgiblUty 
of  another  individual  under  any  other 
public  assistance  program. 

Sixth.  Definition  of  medical  assistance 
for  aged:  The  definition  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  is  modified  so  as  to 
allow  Federal  sharing  as  to  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients  for  the  monUi  they 
are  admitted  to  or  discharged  from  a 
medical  institution. 

Seventh.  Judicial  review  of  Stete  plan 
denials:  The  law  provides  for  Judldal  re- 
view of  the  denial  of  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,^ 
Welfare  of  State  public  assistance  plana 
and  of  his  action  under  such  progranjs 
for  noncompliance  with  condlUons  in 
the  Federal  law. 

Eighth,  uniform  matching:  The  new 
law  permits  a  Stat«  that  has  a  mejced 
assistance  program  under  title  ^w 
claim  Federal  sharmg  in  total  expendi- 
tures for  money  payments  under  other 
tities.  under  the  same  formula  used  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  title  XIX. 

D.  OLD-ACE,  SVRVnORS.  AND  DISABILITT 

INSURANCE 

1 .  BENEriT  CHANCES 

(ai  7-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  old-age,  sunivors.  and  disabU- 
ity  insurance  benefits. 

A  7-percent  across-the-board  benefit 
increase  is  Provided  effective  retro- 
j««tivelv  beginning  with  benefits  for  Jan- 
Siry  965.  or  tSe  20  mUlion  socia  se- 
Sy  beneficiaries  on  the  roUs-with  a 
guaranteed  $4  a  month  minimum  in- 
S^eiefof  retired  workers  who  are  age 
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in  the  first  month  for  which 
paid  the  increased  benefit. 

benefits  for  workers  who  re- 
r  after  65  are  increased  to  a  ne^ 

of  $44 — formerly  $40 — and  to 
mamixum  of  $135.90 — formerly 
average  earnings  up  to  $4,800. 
'uture,  creditable  earnings  under 
in  the  contribution  and  ben- 
to  $6,600  a  year  would  make 
a  maximum  benefit  of  $168. 
1  laximum  amount  of  benefits  pay- 
a  family  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
s  record  will  be  related  to  the 
average  monthly  earnings  at 
levels.    Under   prior    law, 
a  $254  limit  on  family  benefits 
tperated  over  a  wide  range  of  av- 
qionthly  earnings.    Under  the  leg- 
the  highest  family   maximum 
$368. 
Ifajrment  of  child's  insurance  bene- 
hildren  attending  school  or  col- 
attainment  of  age  18  and  up  to 
A  provision  is  included  which  will 
to  pay  a  child's  insurance  bene- 
untfl  the  child  reaches  age  22,  pro- 
child  is  attending  a  public  or 
edited  school,  including  a  voca- 
chool  or  a  college,  as  a  full-time 
after  he  reaches  age  18.    Chil- 
deceased,  retired,  or  disabled 
will  be  included.   No  mother's  or 
1  enefits  will  be  payable  if  the  only 
the  mother's  care  is  one  who  has 
age  18  but  is  getting  benefits  on 
ba^  of  school  attendance. 

provision  is  effective  retroactively 

1,  1965.    It  is  estimated  that 

children  will  be  eligible  for  bene- 

for|  September  1965,  when  the  school 


b(  gins. 


yeir 


]  tenefits  for  widows  at  age  60 :  An 
o  widows  of  receiving  benefits  be- 
at age  60,  is  provided  with  the 
payable  to  those  who  claim  them 
age  62  being  actuarially  reduced 
account  of  the  longer  period  over 
they  will  be  paid.    Full  widows 
are  payable  at  age  62. 
provision  Is  effective  beginning 
nfonthly  benefits  payable  for  Sep- 
1965.   It  is  estimated  that  185,000 
will  claim  benefits  during  the 
of  operation. 
.  Amendment  of  disability  program : 
(i)  I^finitlon  of  disability:   The  re- 
that  a  worker's  disability  must 
to  be  of  long  continued  and 
duration  is  eliminated  and  in- 
insured  worker  will  be  eligible 
dlsibillty  benefits  if  he  has  been  un- 
isabillty  which  can  be  expected 
In  death  or  which  has  lasted 
be  expected  to  last  for  a  contin- 
p4rlod  of  not  less  than  12  calendar 
Benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
will  be  paid  beginning  with 
for  September  1965.     An  estl- 
>0,000  persons — disabled  workers 
eir   dependents — become   imme- 
ellglble  for  benefits  as  a  result  of 


resu  t 


chmge 


chinge. 

>lsablllty  benefits  offset  provision: 

so  lial  security  disability  benefit  for 
any  mc  nth  for  which  a  worker  Is  receiv- 
ing a  i7orkmen'8  compensation  benefit 
will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the 
total  b<  neflts  payable  to  him  and  his  de- 
pendent under  both  programs  exceed 


80  percent  of  his  average  monthly  earn- 
ings covered  by  social  security  prior  to 
the  onset  of  disability,  but  with  the  re- 
duction periodically  adjusted  to  take  ac- 
count of  changes  in  national  average 
earnings  levels.  The  offset  provision  will 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  benefits 
payable  for  months  after  December  1965 
based  on  disabilities  commencing  after 
June  1,  1965. 

(iii)  Blindness  as  a  disability  factor: 
I  a  >  Young  workers  who  are  blind  and 
disabled:  Establishes  alternative  insured 
status  requirement  for  workers  disabled 
before  age  31  of  one-half  of  the  quarters 
elapsing  after  age  21  up  to  the  point  of 
disability — with  a  minimum  of  si.x  quar- 
ters— or.  in  the  case  of  individuals  dis- 
abled before  age  24,  at  least  one-half  of 
the  quarters  in  the  3-year  period  ending 
with  the  onset  of  the  disability.  To 
qualify  for  this  alteniative  the  worker 
will  have  to  meet  the  statutory  definition 
of  blindness  for  the  disability  'freeze. " 
Workers  will,  however,  have  to  meet  the 
other  regular  requirements  for  entitle- 
ment to  disability  benefits,  including  in- 
ability to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity. 

(b)  Older  workers  who  are  blind  and 
disabled :  Provides  that  those  individuals 
age  55  or  over  who  meet  the  statutory 
definition  of  blindness  for  the  disability 
"freeze"  could  qualify  for  cash  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  their  inability  to  engage 
in  their  past  occupation  or  occupations. 
However,  their  benefits  will  not  be  paid 
for  any  month  which  they  are  actually 
engaging  in  any  substantial  gainful 
activity. 

(iv)  Rehabilitation  services:  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agencies  will  be 
reimbursed  from  the  social  security  trust 
funds  for  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices furnished  to  individuals  who  are  en- 
titled to  disability  insurance  benefits  or 
to  a  disabled  child's  benefits.  The  total 
amount  of  the  funds  that  could  be  made 
available  from  the  trust  funds  for  pur- 
poses of  reimbursing  State  agencies  for 
such  services  cannot,  in  any  year,  exceed 
1  percent  of  the  social  security  disability 
benefits  paid  in  the  previous  year. 

(v)  Entitlement  to  disability  benefits 
after  entitlement  to  benefit  payable  on 
account  of  age:  A  person  who  becomes 
entitled  before  age  65  to  a  benefit  payable 
on  account  of  old  age  could  later,  before 
he  reaches  age  65.  become  entitled  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits. 

(vl)  Allocation  of  contribution  income 
between  OASI  and  DI  trust  funds:  An 
additional  0.20  percent  of  taxable  wages 
and  0.15  percent  of  taxable  self -employ- 
ment income  is  aDocated  to  the  disability 
insurance  trust  fund  bringing  the  total 
allocation  to  0.70  percent  and  0.525  per- 
cent, respectively,  beginning  in  1966. 

(e)  Benefits  to  certain  F>ersons  at  age 
72  or  over:  Eligibility  requirements  are 
liberalized  by  providing  a  basic  benefit  of 
$35  at  age  72  or  over  to  certain  persons 
with  as  few  as  three  quarters  of  coverage 
acquired  at  any  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  In  1937.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  new  concept  of  transitional 
Insured  status  is  provided.  Prior  law  re- 
quired a  minimum  of  six  quarters  of 
coverage. 

Effective  for  monthly  benefits  for  Sep- 


tember 1965,  at  which  time  an  estimated 
355.000  people  will  be  able  to  start  receiv- 
ing benefits. 

(f)  Wife's  and  widow's  benefits  for 
divorced  women:  Payments  of  wife's  or 
widow's  benefits  are  authorized  to  the 
divorced  wife  of  a  retired,  deceased,  or 
disabled  worker  if  she  had  been  married 
to  the  worker  for  at  least  20  years  before 
the  date  of  the  divorce  and  if  her 
divorced  husband  was  making  (or  was 
obligated  by  a  court  to  make)  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  her  support 
when  he  became  entitled  to  benefits,  be- 
came disabled,  or  died.  The  legislation 
also  provides  that  a  wife's  benefits  will 
not  tenninate  when  the  woman  and  her 
husband  are  divorced  if  the  marriage 
has  been  in  effect  for  20  years.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  benefit  rights  for  a  divorced  wife, 
a  widow,  a  surviving  divorced  wife,  or  a 
surviving  divorced  mother  who  remarries 
and  the  subsequent  marriage  ends  in 
divorce,  annulment,  or  in  the  death  of 
the  husband.  Effective  in  September 
1965. 

(g)  Retirement  test:  The  amend- 
ments liberalize  the  retirement  test  so 
that  a  beneficiary  under  age  72  may  have 
annual  earnings  of  $1.500 — instead  of 
$1,200  as  In  prior  law — and  still  get  full 
benefits  for  the  year.  If  a  beneficiary 
earnings  exceed  $1,500  for  a  year,  $1  in 
benefits  is  withheld  for  each  $2  of  an- 
nual earnings  between  $1,500  and  $2,700 
and  for  each  $1  of  earnings  thereafter— 
under  prior  law  the  $1  for  $2  adjust- 
ment applied  to  annual  earnings  between 
$1,200  and  $1,700.  A  beneficiary  will 
nevertheless  get  full  benefits,  regardless 
of  his  armual  earnings,  for  any  month 
in  which  he  earns  wages  of  $125  or  less 
(rather  than  $100  as  in  prior  law),  and 
does  not  render  substantial  services  in 
self-employment.  These  changes  are 
effective  for  taxable  years  ending  after 
1965. 

Also,  certain  royalties  received  in  or 
after  the  year  in  which  a  person  reaches 
age  65.  from  copyrights  and  patents  ob- 
tained before  age  65,  are  exempted  from 
being  counted  as  earnings  for  purposes 
of  the  retirement  test,  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1964. 

For  1966,  an  estimated  750.000  per- 
sons— workers  and  their  dependents  or 
survivors — either  will  get  more  benefits 
under  the  new  law  than  they  would  have 
gotten  under  prior  law,  or  will  get  some 
benefits  where  they  would  have  gotten  no 
benefits  under  prior  law. 

(h)  Continuation  of  widow's  and 
widower's  insurance  benefits  after  re- 
marriage: Under  prior  law,  a  widow's 
and  widower's  benefits  based  on  a  de- 
ceased worker's  social  security  earnings 
record  generally  terminated  when  the 
survivor  remarried.  The  new  legisla- 
tion provides  that  benefits  would  be  pay- 
able to  widows  age  60  or  over  and  to 
widowers  age  62  or  over  who  remarry. 
The  amoimt  of  the  remarried  widow's  or 
widower's  benefit  will  be  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  primary  insurance  amotmt  of 
the  deceased  spouse  rather  than  82>/2 
percent  of  that  amoimt.  which  is  pay- 
able to  widows  and  widowers  who  are  not 
remarried. 


(i)  Adoption    of    child    by    retired 
nrnrker-  The  provisions  relating  to  the 
navmeiit  of  benefits  to  children  who  we 
Sopted  by  old-age  insurance  benefi- 
Haries  are  changed  to  require  that,  where 
the  chUd  is  adopted  after  the  worker  be- 
comes entitled   to   an  old-age  benefit, 
first  the  child  must  be  livmg  with  the 
worker  in  the  month  when  application 
for  old-age  benefits  is  filed  or  adoption 
nroceedings  have  begun  in  or  before  that 
month:  second,  the  child  must  be  re- 
ceiving one-half  of  his  support  from  the 
worker  for  the  entire  year  before  Uie 
worker's    entitlement;    and    tliird,    the 
adoption  must  be  completed  withm  2 
years  after  the  worker's  application  for 

benefits. 

(])  Definition  of  chUd: 

(i)  A  child  will  be  paid  benefits  based 
on  his  father's  earnings  without  regard 
to  whether  he  has  the  status  of  a  child 
under  State  inheritance  laws  if  the  fath- 
er was  supporting  the  child  or  had  a  legal 
obligation  to  do  so.  Under  prior  law, 
whether  a  chUd  met  the  definition  for 
the  pupo^e  of  getting  child's  Insurance 
benefits  leased  on  his  father's  earnings 
depended  on  the  laws  applied  In  deter- 
mining the  devolution  of  intestate  per- 
sonal property  in  the  State  in  which  the 
worker  was  domiciled.  It  Is  estunated 
that  20,000  Individuals  (children  and 
their  mothers)  became  immediately  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  this  provision. 

(il)  Also  an  exception  is  provided  so 
that  child's  benefits  will  not  terminate 
if  child  is  adopted  by  his  brother  or  sis- 
ter after  the  death  of  the  worker  on 
whose  earnings  record  he  is  getting  bene- 
fits. Under  prior  law  benefits  termi- 
nated upon  adoption  unless  he  was 
adopted  by  his  stepparent,  grandparent, 
uncle,  or  aimt. 

2.   COVERAGE  CHANGES 

The  following  coverage  provisions  were 
Included:  ' 

(a)  Physicians  and  Interns:  Self- 
employed  physicians  are  covered  for  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  December 
31,  1965.  Interns  are  covered  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1966.  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  employees  working  for  the 
same  employer. 

(b)  Farmers:  Under  the  new  law. 
farm  operators  whose  annual  gross  earn- 
ings are  $2,400  or  less  will  be  permitted  to 
report  either  their  actual  net  earnings 
or  66%  percent  of  their  gross  earnings, 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1965.  Farmers  whose  annual 
gross  earnings  are  over  $2,400  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  their  actual  net  earn- 
ings if  $1,600  or  more  but  If  actual  net 
earnings  are  less  than  $1,600,  they  will 
be  permitted  to  report  either  their  actual 
net  earnings  or  $1,600. 

(c)  Cash  tips:  Cash  tips  received  af- 
ter 1965  by  an  employee  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  are  covered  as  wages  for 
social  security  and  Income-tax  with- 
holding purposes,  except  that  employers 
are  not  required  to  pay  the  social  secu- 
rity employer  tax.  The  employee  Is  re- 
quired to  give  his  employer  a  written  re- 
port of  his  tips  within  10  days  after  the 
end  of  the  month  In  which  the  tips  are 
received.    To  the  extent  that  the  em- 


ployer does  not  have  sufficient  wage  pay 
ments— or  funds  turned  over  to  him  by 
the  employee— 4»  offset  the  reqiilred 
withholding,  he  notifies  tlie  employee  and 
the  employee  reports  this  amount  to  the 
Government  directly. 

(d)  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees: Several  changes  would  facilitate 
social  security  coverage  of  additional  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 

(e)  Exemption  of  certain  religious 
sects:  Members  of  certain  religious  sects 
who  have  conscientious  objections  to  in- 
surance (including  social  security)  by 
reason  of  their  adherence  to  the  estab- 
lished tenets  or  teachings  of  such  sects 
could  be  exempt  from  the  social  security 
tax  on  self -employment  Income  upon  ap- 
plication accompanied  by  a  waiver  of 
benefit  rights. 

(f)  Nonprofit  organizations:  Nonprofit 
organizations,  and  their  employees  who 
concur,  may  elect  social  security  coverage 
effective  retroactively  for  a  period  up  to 
5  years  (rather  than  1  year,  as  under 
prior  law).  Also,  wage  credit  may  be 
given  for  the  earnings  of  certain  employ- 
ees of  nonprofit  organizations  who  were 
erroneously  reported  for  social  security 
purposes. 

(g)  District  of  Columbia  employees: 
The  legislation  provides  for  social  secu- 
rity coverage  of  certain  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (primarily  substi- 
tute schoolteachers) . 

(h)  Ministers:  The  deadline  for  elect- 
ing social  security  coverage  by  ministers 
who  have  been  in  the  ministry  at  least  2 
years  since  1954  Is  extended  2  years. 
Also,  social  .security  credit  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  earnings  of  certain  minis- 
ters, which  were  reported  but  which  can- 
not be  credited  imder  prior  law. 


3.    MISCELLANEOUS 


(a)  Filing  of  proof:  The  period  of  filing 
of  proof  of  support  for  dependent  hus- 
band's, widower's,  and  parent's  benefits, 
and  for  filing  application  for  lump-sum 
death  payments  where  good  cause  exists 
for  failure  to  file  within  the  Initial  2 -year 
period,  Is  extended  Indefinitely. 

(b)  Automatic  recomputatlon  of  bene- 
fits: The  benefits  of  people  on  the  rolls 
will  be  recomputed  automatically  each 
year  to  take  account  of  any  covered  earn- 
ings that  the  worker  might  have  had  in 
the  previous  year  and  that  would  In- 
crease his  benefit  amount.  Under  prior 
law  there  are  various  requirements  that 
must  be  met  hi  order  to  have  benefits 
recomputed.  Including  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation and  earnings  of  over  $1,200  a  year 
after  entitlement. 

(c)  MiUtary  wage  credits:  The  provi- 
sion authorizing  reimbursement  of  the 
trust  funds  out  of  general  revenue  for 
gratuitious  social  security  wage  credits 
for  servicemen  Is  revised  so  that  such 
payments  will  be  spread  over  the  next  50 
years. 

(d)  Extension  of  life  of  appUcatlons: 
The  new  law  liberalizes  the  requirement 
that  an  application  for  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  be  vaUd  for  only  3  months 
after  the  date  of  filing,  and  for  disability 
benefits  3  months  before  the  beglnmng 
of  the  waiting  period.    The  new  law  al- 


lows an  application  to  r«naln  valid  up 
tmtU  the  time  the  Secretary  makes  a 
final  decision  on  the  application. 

(e)  Underpayments:  The  new  law  pro- 
vides specific  authority,  lacking  In  prior 
law,  for  the  Secretary  to  settle  certain 
underpayments  of  benefits. 

(f)  Authorization  for  one  spouse  to 
cash  a  joint  check:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  authorized,  under  a 
new  provision,  to  issue  regulations  so  as 
to  permit  a  surviving  spouse  (or  other 
surviving  payee)  to  cash  a  benefit  check 
issued  jointly  to  a  husband  and  wife  if 
one  of  them  dies  before  the  check  is 
negotiated;  any  overpayment  resulting 
from  the  cashing  of  the  joint  check 
would  be  recovered. 

(g)  Social  security  records — deserting 
parents:  The  new  law  provides  that,  un- 
der certain  specfied  conditions,  the  ad- 
dress of  a  deserting  parent  of  a  child 
applying  for  or  receiving  public  assist- 
ance may  be  given  to  a  welfare  agency  or 
a  court  through  a  welfare  agency. 

(h)  Attorney's  fees:  A  provision  Is  In- 
corporated which  permits  a  court  that 
renders  a  judgment  favorable  to  a  claim- 
ant In  an  action  arising  under  the  social 
security  program  to  set  a  reasonable  fee — 
not  In  excess  of  25  percent  of  past  due 
benefits  which  become  payable  by  rea- 
son of  the  judgment — for  an  attorney 
who  successfully  represented  the  claim- 
ant. The  Secretary  Is  permitted  to  cer- 
tify payment  of  the  fee  to  the  attorney 
out  of  such  past  due  benefits. 

(i)  Waiver  of  1-year  marriage  require- 
ment :  The  legislation  provides  an  excep- 
tion to  the  1-year  duration  of  marriage 
requirement  for  social  security  benefits 
for  any  widow,  wife,  husband,  or  widower 
who  was,  In  the  month  before  marriage, 
actually  or  potentially  entitled  to  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  as  a  widow,  wid- 
ower, parent,  or  disabled  adult  child. 

Z.    SCOPE,    COSTS   AND    nKANCINO 


1.      HEALTH      INSmiANCE      AND      MEDICAL      CAB! 
FOE   THE   NEEDY 

The  scope  of  the  protection  provided  Is 
broadly  as  follows : 

Basic  plan:  It  Is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 17  million  Insured  Individ- 
uals and  2  million  uninsured  will  qualify 
on  July  1,1966. 

■Voluntary  supplementary  plan:  It  .is 
estimated  that  of  the  total  eligible  aged 
of  19  million,  from  80  to  95  percent  will 
participate,  which  will  mean  approxi- 
mately 15.2  to  18  million  Individuals  will 
be  Involved. 

Medical  assistance  for  needy:  The  ex- 
panded medical  assistance— Kerr-Mills— 
program  Is  estimated  to  provide  new  or 
Increased  medical  assistance  to  about  8 
million  needy  persons  diuing  an  early 
year  of  operation.  States  could,  In  the 
future,  provide  aid  to  as  many  as  twice 
this  number  who  need  help  with  medical 

costs.  ,  „ 

The  costs  and  financing  are  as  follows: 
Basic  plan:  Benefits  and  administra- 
tive expenses  imder  the  basic  plan  would 
be  about  $1  billion  for  the  6-month  period 
in  1966  and  about  $2.3  billion  In  1967. 
Contribution  Income  for  those  years 
would  be  about  $1.6  and  $2.8  billion,  re- 
spectively. The  costs  for  the  uninsured— 
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paid  from  general  fuiids — would  be 
abou  $280  million  for  the  first  full  year. 
Th  ;  level-premium — long  range — cost 
of  th( '  hospital  Insurance  program  is  1.23 
percept  of  payroll  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows 

Hospl 


^1    and    extended    care    facility 


ben  ;flts. 


Posthjspltal  home  health. 
Outp;  tient    diagnostic 


Total 1.23 

Separate  payroll  taxes  to  finance  the 
basic  plan,  paid  by  employers,  employees, 
and  self-employed  persons,  would  be 
earm  irked  In  a  separate  hospital  insur- 
ance trust  fund  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury. The  same  contribution  rate  would 
applj  equally  to  employers,  employees, 
and  ;  lelf -employed  isersons. 

Th;  tax  rate,  base,  and  tax  amount 
for  fi  iture  years  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tpble: 


T.\BI 


s 


T.\BLE 


196.=: 

1966 

1967 

1968 
1969-72.  . 
1'j73-75.  . 
1976-79  . 
19f»0-86. 
19S7ftD< 
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Table  1 . — Tax  rate,  tax  base,  and  tax  amount 
applicable  to  employers,  employees,  and 
self-em.ployed  persons  under  the  basic  hos- 
pital insurance  program  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  {Public  Law  t9- 
97).  1965S7  and  after 


Percent 


I 


1.  19 
.03 
.01 


Year 


I9t>.".   ... 

iwci;  _-. 
1%:  ... 

19i'vS     , .      .      . 
1WI>-7J    

iy7;t-7.s 

lyTtV79   

19Si»-S6 

1987  imii  afior  .. 


Tux  on  pmploypr.  omplciyee,  and 
s«.'lf-t'iiipluye<l  (eiiciu 


T-.ix  rau> 
(pcreenl; 


0  ;(,'■. 

.,M) 
.  ,Ni 
.  n.'i 
.  Wl 
.  Til 
.SO 


i 

'   $6.6(10  1 

(i.ti<Xl  , 

6,6(Kl  1 

6,6»Xi    ; 

6.0(ifi 

6.  6<Kl  1 

6,  (j<«i 

6,60(1 

The  benefit  provisions  of  the  law  are 
financed  by  first,  an  Increase  In  the  earn- 
ings base  from  $4,800  to  $6,600  effective 
January  1,  1966;  and,  second,  a  revised 
tax  rate  schedule. 

The  tax  rate  schedule  under  prior  law 
and  the  revised  schedule  under  the  new 
legislation  for  the  OASDI  program  is 
shown  by  the  two  tables  which  follow; 


T»i 

ftnioiint  ' 


$1.'.S  10 
3,<.  00 
SA  00 
:«  (K) 
MV  .30 

;iy  60 

41..  -'0 
52.  so 


'  Kor  each  .sclf-einiilnyod  person  an>l  einpioNec  uitli 
earninps  or  wupe  e<iiml  to  or  in  e.ii'os.s  of  ttio  ui\  bH.-;.': 
enipiojorj  puy  s.une  uniouiit  on  l>clKi!(o(sinli  fniplo\ff,-. 

.=J>iiircp:  PtiitT  of  the  Joint  CuinnuUiv  on  InUnuU 
Rtveniic  T;i\;ition. 


.      Tax  rate,  tai  lasr,  an<l  tax  amount  applicable  to  e>iiploi/rrs  and  onplDi/ecs  ^^eaeh)  under  the  Social  Security  Amendments  oj  l%ii 
(Public  J.air  S!)-!K}  and  under  prior  lau',  oid-age,  survivors,  anil  disaliiliti^  ini<urance  program,  1965-S7  and  after 


Tai  rati>  employer  and 
employee  (.eachj 


'I  i.i  biv^e 


i  Tax  p<T  employee  with  base  w;^po  under  Public  Law  .S9  97 1 


Y.;ir 


Amount  of  tax 


Under  prior  ;  Under  Putilio! 
law  I     Law  S9  y?    I 


Under  prior 
law 


196S.. 

1966. . 

iy67.. 

1968.. 

1969-72 . . 

1973-75 

1976-79. 

1980-86 

1967  an  1  a{t«r. 


PtTceni 
3.625 
4.125 
4.125 
4.625 
4.625 
4.625 
4.625 
4.625 
4.625 


Percent 
3.625 

3.850 
3.900 
3.900 
4.400 
4.860 
4.850 
4.850 
4.850 


1 

»4.800 

4.80(; 

4.800 

4.800 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

4.800 

4,800 

1 

Under  Public 
l>«w  89  97 


$4,800 
6,600 
6,600 
6,600 
6,600 
6.600 
6,600 
6.600 
6,600 


Inca'ea.'se  nnder  Public 
Law  89-97 


Under  prior 
law 


[Under  Public 
Law  89-97 


1174 
196 
198 
222 
222 
222 
222 
222 
222 


$174.00 
254.10 
257.40 
257.40 
290.40 
320.10 
320.10 
320.10 
320.10 


Over  prior 
law 


Over  19fi5 


$56.10 
59.40 
35.40 
68.40 
98.10 
98.10 
96.10 
B8.10 


$S(1. 10 

K3.40 
llf..W 
146.10 
146. 10 
146.10 
146.10 


•  E  nployen  pay  same  amount  on  behalf  of  such  employees. 

So«  roe:  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ir.ternal  Revenue  Taxation. 


8.— Tax  rale,  ^  base,  and  tax  amount  applicable  to  self-employed  persons  under  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  {/\J,!ic 
Law  89-97)  and  under  prior  law,  old-age,  survivors,  and  dtsabiltty  insurance  program,  1965-S7  and  after 


Year 


after. 


Tax  r,ite 


Under  prior 

Under  Public 

Under  prior 

law 

Law  89-97 

Uw 

Percent 

Pereeni 

fi.4 

5.4 

$4,800 

6.2 

6.8 

4,800 

6.2 

S.9 

4,800 

6.9 

6.9 

i800 

6.9 

6l0 

4,800 

6i9 

7.0 

4,800 

0.9 

7.0 

4,800 

(LO 

7.0 

4,800 

S.0 

7.0 

4,800 

Tax  bfise 


Tax  per  self-employed  with  base  earnings  undf  r 
Public  Law  89  97 


Amount  of  tax 


Under  Public 
Law  80-97 


K800 
6,600 
0,000 
0,000 
0.000 
0,000 
0,000 
0.000 
II 000 


Under  prior 
law 


(259.20 
207.00 
207.00 
331.20 
831.20 
331.20 
t31.20 
S31.20 
ni.20 


Under  Public 
Law  89-07 


(259.20 
S82.80 
389.40 
88S.40 
43S.0O 
402.00 
462.00 
482.00 
402.00 


Increase  nnder  Public 
Law  89-97 


Over  prior 
law 


$86.20 
01.80 
68.20 
10140 
130.80 
130.80 
130.80 
UN).  80 


Over  ICHVi 


$12,150 
130.20 
130.20 
176.40 
202.80 
202  80 
202.80 
2OZ80 


Sou  -c*.  Staff  of  the  Johit  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


i 


-  ^l-^i^i^:;;^z^tn:;^.z^^  i^^^^^-^S'^ """ 


[laperoeat] 


Year 


Combined  tax  raU  on  employer  and  employee 


Old-ace,  ■urvtTors,  and 
dlaabillty  InsuraDoe  program 


Basle  hospital  Insuranoa 
program 


Old-aite  survivors,  and  dlsablUty  Insurance  program  and 
basic  hospital  Insurance  program 


Under  prior    Under  PubUc 
law         I    Law  «M>7 


IW 

igeo 

1967 

1968 

1969-72 

1973-75 

1976-79 

1980-86     ..-.- 
1987  and  after. 


7.25 
K.25 
«.2.^ 
9.  '25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


7.25 
7.70 
7.80 
7.80 
8.80 
9.70 
9.70 
9.70 
9.70 


Under  Public . 
Law89-«7 


Change  under  Public  Law 
89-97 


Over  prior 
law 


Over  1965 


7.25 
8.40 
8.80 
8.80 
9.80 
10.80 
10.90 
11.10 
11.30 


40.15 

+1.15 

+.55 

+  1..55 

-.45 

+  1.55 

+.55 

+2.55 

+  1.66 

+3.55 

+1.65 

+3.65 

+L85 

+3.85 

+2.06 

+t05 

Source:  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

HR  8371-Mr.  MiLL^Public  Law  89-^4  approved  June  21.  1965. 
laUon,'  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 : 


Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 


Item 


Prior  law 


Base 


A.   RETAILERS 


Furs 

Jewelry....---.----- .. 

Lui?fage  and  handbags. - 

Toilet  preparations. 

B.   MANUFACTURERS 

Pi^senRfr  automobiles  >  (refund?  a.';  to  sales  after  May  14.  1965) 


K^r^wachcs  and  bodies  and  self-propcUedmobiie'hom"^".::: 

Farm  feed,  seed,  and  fertillier  equipment 

SmaU  3-wheeled  motor  vehicles . ,----,-- : h,.^  " ;^' '^' 

Auto  parte  and  accessories  >  (except  parts  primarily  used  tor 

trucks  and  buses). 
Used  parts  Incorporated  In  new  tructs 


Retail  price. 

....do 

...do 

.do. 


Rate 


Casinghead  and  natural  gasoline. 


.Muuufacturors'  prior - 


..do. 
_-do- 
-do. 
--do. 
..do- 


10  percent. 

do 

..do 

do 


do. 


Public  Law  89-44 


Effective  data 


QasoUne 

Lubricating  oil  ».. 
Cutting  oil' 


Value.. 

Gallon. 

do.. 


....do 

do-... 

8  or  10  percent - 

10  pyercent 

8  percent 

10  percent 


4cents- 
do. 


-do. 
-do. 


Refrigerators' 

AircOTditioners"'' (refixnds'as  to  saXes  after  May  14, 1906). 

ElMtric,  gas,  and  oil  appUances  » 

Electric  light,  bulbs  ' • 


Radios  and  phonographs  ' 

Television  sets ' 

Phonograph  records  ' - - 

Musical  instruments  ' - -- 

Sporting  goods  »  (except  fishing  equipment) . 

Cameras  and  film  ' 

Projectors  ' - 

Business  machines  ' - 

Pens  and  mechanical  pencils 

Lighters - 


Manufacturer's  price.. - 

do - 

....do 

do -  - 

do 


Matches: 
Plain. 


Fancy 

Playing  cards  ' - -■ 

'  Provision  is  made  lor  floor  stock  refund. 


....do.. 

....do 

....do 

....do - 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Each  (but  not  more  than  10 

percent  of  manufacturer's 

price). 

2  cents  per  1,000,  but  not 
more  than  10  percent  of 
manofacturer's  prioa. 

syi  cenU  per  1,000 

Pack 


6  cents. -- 
3  cents--. 


5  percent.. 

do 

10  percent - 

6  percent. - 
10  percent . 


....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

5  percent.. 
10  percent. 

do 

lOoente... 


RcpeaK'd  entirely. 

....do 

.  ..do. 

...do 


K('du«d  to  7  ixrwnt  on  June  22, 
1905,  G  [x-rocnt  on  Jan.  1,  1966,  4 
IKTCfnt  on  Jan.  1,1967,  2  percent 
on  Jan,  1,  1968,  1  percent  on  Jan. 
1,  1969. 

Exempted. 

do 

...do - 

do - 

Repealed  entirely 

Value  of  parts  exempted  from  tax 

on  new  trucks. 
Taxable  only  when  used  as  motor 

fuel-  •    X.,     , 

Taxable  only  when  suitable  for 

use  as  a  motor  fuel. 

Repeals  tax  on  cutting  oil  and  on 
other  lubricating  oil  used  other 
wise  than  in  a  highway  motor 
vehicle.  Tax  on  oil  used  for  a 
highway  motor  vehicle  to  be 
allocated  to  the  highway  trust 
fund.  . 

Repealed  entirely - 

do 

'"'■"do!"  Ill"  I-l- - - 

Repealed  entirely  on  Jan.  1. 
1966,  except  tax  on  bulbs  used  in 
previously  taxable  items  re- 
pealed on  June  22,  1965. 

Repealed  entirely - 

-..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do - 

...do - -  - 

...do 

...do -  - 


June  22,  1065. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I  Do. 
^  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jan.  1, 1000. 

June  22, 1060. 

July  1, 1966. 

Do. 

Jan.  1.  I960. 


June  2-2, 
Do. 

.,  Do. 
Do. 


196S. 


13  cents. 


-do- 


.do. 
.do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Genera; 
Iloi  w 


Cal>arel  s 
Clubdi  B9 


Atrtrav ;] 


Safe  dei|osl' boxes 

D.  C0M1IUXICAT10N3 

Local  a^d  long-distance  telephone  and  teletypewriter  service. 


Certain  private  line  and  PBX  service. 

Telegra  ih  service , 

Wire  an)  equipment  service 


1.  Bone 


Sock. 

^  Mutual  funds. 
I 
S.  Bone  and  stock  transfers: 


Sock- 


E  t>nds. 


S.  Con^yanoeB   (deeds,  instruments,  or  writing  conveying 
;  taxes  (State  sweepstakes,  pools,  and  lotteries) 

F.  OTHZB  TAXES 

Coln-op4rated   amusement    devices    (not    Including   gaming 

devloe  0. 
BowUn;  alleys  and  billiard  and  pool  tables 

spirits 


real  ty) 
Wageriig 


DlstUle< 


HJl 
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C.  rAOLITICa  AND  SZKTICKa 


admissions 

and  doc  races... 


Prior  law 


Base 


Bat« 


Amounts  exceeding  $1 

Amount 

Bill "i; 

Annual  dues,  If  eiceedliie 
$10. 


10  percent. 
20  percent. 
10  percent. 
20  percent. 


Amount 5 percent. 


Rent 10  porcoiit 


BUI. 
I 


.do. 


Public  Law  89-44 


Repealed  entirely 

!i"ido"""""""""""ii""; 

Repealed  entirely  on  Jan.  1,  1966, 
except  the  tax  in  the  case  of  Initi- 
ation fees  for  new  clubs  which  Is 
repealed  on  July  1.  1965. 

Exempts  certain  travel  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel  by  redefiiilnp 
uninterrupted  international  air 
travel. 

Repealed  entirely 


I.  DOCCMEXIAHT  STAMP  TAXES 

and  stock  Issues: 


-do do. 

.do i do.... 

-do - -    8  ptTi-ont. 


$100  value. 

-.-.do 

-...do 


10  cents. 
4  cents.. 

11  cents. 


$100  value  (but  no  more  thnn  '  4  cents. 

8  cents  per  share  nor  le^ss  I 

than  4  cents  per  sale). 

$100  value i '  .5  conts  . 

$600  value |  55  cents 


Amount  of  wager. 


Manola  tured  tobacco  (chewing,  smoking,  snuffi. 
Poultry  ixcfaanges 


Machine. 


Alley  or  table. 


10  percent. 


$10  per  machine 

per  year. 
$20  per  alley  or 
I      table  per"  year. 
Qallon j  Varying 


Pound .1  10  percent. 


Reduced  to  3  percent  on  Jan.  1, 
1966.  2  percent  on  Jan.  1,  19ti7, 
1  percent  on  Jan.  1,  1908,  0  on 
Jan.  1,  1969. 

Exempted 

Reix-aled  entirely... 

....do 


Effective  date 


Noon,  Dec  31,  M6i. 
Do. 
Do. 


July  1, 1965. 


Do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Exempted    wagers    placed    after 
Mar.  10, 1964. 


Repealed  entirely. 


-do. 


Redefines  term  "export"  to  exempt 
from  tax  shipments  to  Wake  and 
Midway  Islands. 

„  ...  ,  ^        •  Repealed  entirely Jan.  1. 196C. 

t-xempts  certain  poultry  exchanges  from  income  tax  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  Dec.  31, 1953,  and  endinz 
after  Aug.  16,  1954,  which  begin  before  Jan.  1,  1966.  ■ 


Jan.  1.  19C6. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Jan.  1, 1968. 


July  1,  1965. 

Do. 

Do. 


I 


tlX 


318 — ^Mr.  jENiONcs — ^passed  House 

7,  1965:  The  purpose  of  this  bill 

Pl^vlde  that  the  manufacturers'  ex- 

on  tires  and  inner  tubes  in  the 

»f  manufacturer-owned    (or   im- 

owned)  retail  stores  is  to  be  im- 

at  the  time  of  delivery  to  these 

rather  than  at  the  time  these 

[>r  tires  are  sold.    Under  present 

tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  is  imposed 

ilghway-type  tires  and  5  cents  a 

on  other  tires,  and  a  tax  of  10 

pound  is  imposed  with  respect  to 

ubes.  at  the  time  they  are  sold  by 

m4nufacturer,  producer,  or  importer. 

case  of  tire  and  iimer  tube  manu- 

Importers — ^maintaining 

<iwn  retail  stores  or  retail  outlets, 

that  no  tax  is  imposed  until 

mhnufacturer  makes  a  retail  sale. 

lesult,  where  a  manufacturer  has 

ow  n  retail  store,  this  means  that  no 

paid  on  his  retail  inventory.    On 

otpier  hand,  the  independent  tire 

because  the  sale  by  the  manu- 

,  producer,  or  importer  occurred 

or  at  the  time  of  his  acquisition 

tires  and  tubes,  can  have  only 

"  inventory. 

318  would  remove  this  competi- 

d^rimination  against  independent 

by  providing  for  the  impo- 

)f  the  tire  or  inner  tube  tax  at  the 

tire  or  inner  tube  is  delivered 

retail  store  or  retail  outlet  of  the 

,  producer,  or  importer. 


Octobtr 

Is  to 

else 

case 

porter 

posed 

stores 

tubes 

law,  a 

on  a 

poimd 

cents 

inner 

the 

In  the 

factur^rs — or 

their 

this  1 

the 

As  a 

his 

tax  Is 

the 

dealer 

facturfer, 


0 


prior 
of  thel 
tax 

H.R 
tive 
tire 
sition 
time  1 
to  a 
manulbcturer. 


P£  id : 


The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
was  passed  by  voice  vote  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 

H.R.  327— Mr.  Keogh— passed  House 
October  21,  1965:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  exempt  from  in- 
come taxation  mutual,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations organized  before  September  1, 
1957,  and  operated  to  provide  reserves 
for  building  and  loan  associations,  co- 
operative banks,  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  if  at  least  85  percent  of  their  in- 
come Is  attributable  to  providing  such 
reserve  funds  and  to  investments.  The 
bill  extends  this  tax-exempt  status  to 
organizations  which  are  similar  in  es- 
sential respects  to  those  already  exempt. 
Present  law,  however,  exempts  such  or- 
ganizations only  if  they  provide  both 
reserves  for,  and  insurance  of  shares  and 
deposits  of,  member  associations. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  net  income 
derived  by  such  organizations — both  that 
of  the  organizations  exempted  by  this 
bill  and  that  of  the  similar  organizations 
already  exempt — which  is  not  related  to 
the  provision  of  reserves  or  insurance 
will  be  taxed  as  unrelated  business  in- 
come thus  confining  the  privilege  of  tax 
exemption  to  income  derived  from  the 
specific  services  upon  which  that  exemp- 
tion is  based. 

H.R.  4260 — Mr.  Keogh— passed  Hovise 


June  17,  1965:  As  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways*  and  Means  and  passed 
by  the  House,  this  bill  amends  the  real 
estate  Investment  trust  provisions  of 
present  law  to  provide  that  the  term 
"real  estate  investment  trust"  means  a 
corporation  as  well  as  an  unincorporated 
trust  or  unincorporated  association. 
Real  estate  investment  corporations 
which  meet  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  statute  now  applicable  to  real  estate 
investment  trusts  would  be  eligible  for 
the  "pass  through"  type  of  tax  treat- 
ment, where  90  percent  or  more  of  their 
income  is  distributed,  in  substantially  the 
same  manner  as  regulated  investment 
companies.  Thus,  where  the  specified 
conditions  are  met,  the  distributed  in- 
come would  be  taxed  to  the  shareholder 
in  the  real  estate  corporation  and  not  to 
the  corporation  itself.  The  Income 
taxed  to  the  shareholder,  as  presently 
provided  in  the  case  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment trusts,  would  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income — not  eligible  for  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion— except  in  the  case  of  capital 
gains,  which  would  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  presently  provided  for 
real  estate  investment  trusts. 

H.R.  4493 — Mrs.  Griffiths — Public 
Law  89-61,  approved  June  30,  1965:  The 
purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was  enacted 
into  law  in  the  form  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  was  to  con- 
tinue for  2  years,  to  the  close  of  June  30, 
1967,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
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ccrap  of  various  metals.  Favorable  de- 
n^ental  reports  were  received  on  this 
Sation.  and  the  committee  was 
Svised  that  the  conditions  which 
Prompted  the  Initial  suspension  of  the 
dutv  on  metal  scrap,  and  the  continu- 
ations thereof  to  the  present  time,  have 
not  changed.  The  committee  was  unan- 
imous in  recommending  enactment  of 

^IIr'  4750— Mr.    Mills— Public    Law 
M_243   approved  October  9,  1965:  This 
m  extended  to  July  31. 1967.  the  interest 
enualization  tax  which.  In  the  absence  of 
Illation,  would  have  terminated  on 
December  31.  1965,  and  broadened  its 
aopUcation  to  include  debt  obUgations 
having  a  maturity  of  1  or  more  years^ 
instead  of  3  years  or  more.    The  tax. 
originally  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  over- 
all program  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position,  increases  the  cost  of 
foreign  borrowing  in  the  case  of  secu- 
rities and  debt  obligations  in  this  coim- 
try  by  approximately  1  percent.    The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  tax  had  proven  to 
be  useful  In  our  efforts  to  counter  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
its  extension  was  urged  by  the  admims- 

tration. 

HH.  5768— Mr.  Hep  long— Public  Law 
89-229,   approved  October   1,   1965:    As 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  continue  for 
3  years,  until  the  close  of  November  7, 
1968,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  classifications  of  spun  silk 
yam     This  suspension  of  duty,  which 
has  been  in  effect  continuously  since 
November  1959  was  originally  enacted 
in  order  to  enable  domestic  producers  to 
Import  fine  silk  yams  free  of  duty  so  as 
to  make  it  more  economical  for  them 
to  produce  fine-yam  fabrics  in  competi- 
tion with  imported  similar  fabrics.    The 
committee  was  advised  that  the  contin- 
uation of  the  suspension  is  justified  on 
the  basis   of   the    same   reasons   that 
prompted     the     original     suspension. 
Favorable  departmental  reports  were  re- 
ceived on  the  bill.    The  Senate  added  a 
provision  to  the  bill  creating  a  specific 
tariff  category  for  certain  textured  yarn 
composed  of  continuous  manmade  fibers 
and  providing  a  rate  of  duty  for  this 
product  of  25  cents  per  pound  plus  30 
percent  ad  valorem.    This  provision  was 
not  included  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  as  the  bill  became  law.  but  the 
President  was  requested  to  cause  a  study 
to  be  made  of  this  matter  with  a  report, 
incliiding  recommendations  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate rate  of  duty  for  such  yams,  to 
be  made  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
February  1, 1966.  ^  „ 

H.R.  6319— Mr.  BOGGS— passed  House 
October  21.  1965:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide,  in  the 
case  of  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses,  a  new  set  of  rules  generally 
limiting  the  tax  on  the  recovery  to  the 
benefit  previously  received  in  deducting 
the  loss  (but  applying  current  tax  rates) . 
In  hardship  situations  the  bill  also  makes 
provision  for  payment  of  the  tax  on  re- 
coveries in  10  equal  annual  installments 


bearing  interest  at  4  percent.  A  special 
rule  is  provided  in  the  case  of  life  msur- 
ance  tympanies,  and  the  bill  also  makes 
provision  for  taxing  recoveries  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  expropriation  losses 
where  a  benefit  from  a  tax  deduction 
was  received  by  one  corporation  holding 
securities  in  another  whose  property  was 
expropriated. 

HR     6431— Mr.    ScHNEEBELi— Public 
Law    89-204.    approved    Septeniber    27. 
1965:   As  imanimously  reported  to  tne 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  subsequentiy  enacted  Into 
law  this  legislation  provided  for  the  sus- 
p^^ion.  U^ough  June  30.  1967    of  the 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  mckel.  and 
authorized  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
continuance  of  of  such  duty-free  treat- 
ment after  June  30.  1967    in  order  to 
carry  out  a  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  the  authority  of  section  201  of  the 
Trade    Expansion    Act    of    1962.     ine 
committee  was  advised  that  the  Umtea 
States  is  heavily  dependent  upon  imports 
for  its  supplies  of  nickel,  and  that  tne 
duty  on  these  products  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant cost  burden  on  U.S.  manufac- 
turers, particularly  producers  of  stam- 
less  steel  and  alloy  steels,  and  that  re- 
moval of  the  duty  would  help  to  unprove 
the  competitive  position  in  the  domestic 
as  well  as  the  export  market  of  U.5. 
products  manufactured  from  unported 
nickel-bearing    raw    materials.    Favor- 
able departmental  reports  were  received 
on  the  legislation. 

H  R.  6568— Mr.  Keogh— passed  Hoi^ 
October  18,  1965:    As  reported  by  tiie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill 
would,  first,  repeal  the  3-cent  processing 
tax  on  coconut  oU.  which  has  been  sus- 
pended by  temporary  enactments  con- 
tinuously since  1957.  as  weU  as  the  duties 
of  palmnut  kernels  and  palmnuts;  sec- 
ond, increase  the  duty-free   Quota  of 
Philippine    coconut    oU    from    120000 
to  16b  000  long  tons  for  the  years  1965, 
1966.  and  1967 ;  third,  condition  the  duty- 
free quota  increase  for  1966  and  1967 
and  suspension  of   reduced   duties   on 
copra  upon  the  Philippine  Gtovernment 
having  waived  its  existing  iy4-cent  pref- 
erence on  copra. 

This  legislation  was  reported  by  the 
committee  after  full  public  hearings  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  sides  of  the 
issue  involved,  and  represents  the  unaiu- 
mous  view  of  the  committee  as  to  tne 
most  equitable  treatment  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

H  R.  7502— Mr.  Ullman— passed  House 
August  3,  1965:  The  purpose  of  this  bul 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by 
the  House  is  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  casualty  losses  to  provide 
that  if  property  is  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  a  storm,  flood,  or  other  casualty  which 
is  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  major  disaster  then, 
if  the  losses  exceed  the  gains,  both  the 
losses  and  the  gains  will  be  treated  as 
ordinary  for  tax  purposes. 

Under  present  law,  uninsured  business 
losses— or  those  from  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income— arising  from 
a  fire  or  other  casualty  are  treated  as 
ordinary  losses  without  regard  to  any 


gains  the  taxpayer  may  have.    This  rule 
is  not  changed  by  tiie  bill.   In  the  case  of 
major  disasters,  the  bill  supplements  this 
rule  of  existing  law  to  provide  substan- 
tially similar  loss  treatment  for  partially 
insured  business  property— or  Property 
held  for  the  production  of  incMne,    Tnis 
loss  treatment  also  is  provided  to  the  case 
of  major  disasters  for  losses  of  personal 
assets  held  for  over  6  months  (such  as  a 
personal  residence— whether  or  not  it  is 
covered  by  any  insurance. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  mai- 
cated  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

HR  7621— Mr.  Dow— passed  House 
June  9,  1965— PubUc  Law  82^241:  As 
unanimously  reported  by  the  C^nmittee 


on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  tn^ 
House,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to 
close  a  tariff  loophole  by  amending  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  p 
limit  the  term  "button  blanks"  to  raw 
or  cmde  blanks  suitable  for  manufacture 
into  buttons.    The  substance  of  this  bul 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an  ajnend- 
ment  to  Hll.  7969.  the  Tariff  Schedules 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1965,  ana 
it  became  law  as  a  part  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

HR  7723— Mr.  King  of  California- 
passed    House    October    21.    1965:     As 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  Passed  by 
the  House,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
suspend  the  duties  on  certato  tropical 
hardwood  lumbers  imtil  January  1, 1968. 
and  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  continuance  beyond  that  date 
of  the  duty-free  treatment  of  such  lum- 
bers in  connection  with  a  trade  agree- 
ment which  may  be  entered  If^to  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of   1962   as 
though  such  temporary  duty-free  treat- 
ment were  permanent  treatment  untier 
the  tariff  laws.    The  products  covered  by 
the  bill  are  hardwood  lumbers,  rough, 
dressed,   or   worked,  which   the   Tariff 
Commission  has  determined  to  be  trop- 
ical forestry  commodities  of  kinds  not 
produced  in  significant  quantities  In  the 
United  States.    Although  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of   1962  provides  for  tae 
elimination  of  duties  on  such  lumber 
under  the  trade  agreements  procedure, 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
negotiations,    and    tiie    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the    US.    foreign    econonUc    interests 
would  be  served  by  the  Inmiediate  tem- 
porary suspension  of  these  duties. 

Favorable  departmental  reports  were 
received  on  the  bill,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  advised  that  it  knows 
of  no  objection  on  the  part  «f  domestic 
industry  to  its  enactment. 

HR  7969— Mr.  Mills— Public  Law 
89-241.  approved  October  7.  1965:  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  the  Tariff 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1965.  was  to  provide  for  the  correction 
of  certain  errors  which,  through  over- 
sight, inadvertence,  or  lack  of  adequate 
information,  had  been  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  preparing  the  tartn 
schedules  of  the  United  States— TSUS. 

TSUS  was  the  product  of  many  years 
of  work  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
legislative  directive  to  compUe  a  revision 
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and  cohsolldatlon  of  the  laws  prescrib- 
ing the  tariff  status  of  imported  articles 
with  ),  view  to  ttieir  simplification. 
Duty  c  langes  were  to  be  avoided  except 
where  required  as  an  Incident  to  the 
of  the  purposes  of  the 
The  result  of  the  Tariff 
efforts  was  a  revised  set  of 
schedules  which  the  Congress  ulti- 
adopted  by  the  Tariff  Classiflca- 
of  1962.  After  some  revision 
egislative  criteria,  the  new  sched- 
ame  effective  on  August  31,  1963. 
the  adoption  of  the  new  sched- 
number  of  errors  had  come  to 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  7969  was 
these  errors  together  and  make 
In  one  bill,  rather  than  deal 
em  piecemeal. 

8147 — Mr.  Mn,LS — ^Public  Law  89- 

June  30,  1965:  As  enacted 

this  legislation  made  perma- 

previously  temporary  reduction 

in  the  exemption  from  duty  that 

resident  of  the  United  States 

back  into  this  country  free  of 

changed  the  basis  of  valuation 

Wholesale  value  to  fair  retail  value. 

also  contained  provisions  which, 

other  things,  first,  reduced  the 

of  alcoholic  beverages  that  may 

in  the  exemption  from  1  wine 

to  1  quart — except  in  the  case  of 

returning     frcMn     the    Virgin 

,  Guam,  or  American  Samoa — and 

the  exercise  of  this  privilege  to 

age  21  or  over;  second,  reestab- 

ind  made  permanent  with  certain 

the  special  temporary  exemption 

which  had  previously  applied 

residents  retuniing  from  the  Vir- 

and  extended  those  provi- 

also  include  persons  returning 

i  jnerican  Samoa  or  Guam;  and, 

Imited  the  exemption  to  articles 

the  individual  on  his  re- 

the  United  States. 

legislation  was  recommended  by 

adfiinlstration  as  one  of  several  steps 

by  the  President  to  deal  with 

deficit  in  our  balance  of 

ITie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

that  the  reduction  in  duty-free 

ion  had  been  effective  in  bringing 

)alance-of-pa3mients  savings,  and 

concluded  that  this  action 
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8210 — ^Mr.  Miller — passed  House 
r  21,  1965:  As  unanimously  re- 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
and  passed  by  the  Hoiise,  this  bill 

that  at  the  discretion  of  the 
the  Ehiropean  Space  Research 

tion — ESRO — an    organization 

Western  European  countries  en- 

n  the  planning  of  scientific  activl- 

the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space 

s  interested  in  establishing  a  small 

;  telemetry  command  station  ne£u^ 

Lks.  Alaska,  may  be  designated  ay 

sident  as  an  international  orgC- 

i  for  purposes  of  the  Interna - 

Organizations    Immvmities   Act. 

uch  a  designation,  the  organiza- 

the  extent  provided  by  the  Presi- 

ill  be  exempt  from  customs  duties 

projjerty  imported  for  the  activities  it 

in,  from  income  taxes,  frcmi 
withholding  taxes  on  wages,  and  from 


excise  taxes  on  services  and  facilities. 
In  addition,  the  employees  of  the  inter- 
national organization — other  than  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States— may  not  be 
subject  to  UJ5.  income  tax  on  the  incwne 
they  receive  from  ESRO.  Favorable  de- 
partmental reports  were  received  on  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  8436 — Mr.  Mills — passed  House 
October  21.  1965:  As  unanimously  re- 
Ewrted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill 
would  amend  those  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
granting  exemption  from  duty  to  articles 
produced  in  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  with  use  of  foreign  mate- 
rials so  that  such  exemption  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  certain 
timing  devices  so  produced  in  any  of  such 
possessions  other  than  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  arose  out 
of  the  rapid  development  of  a  watch  as- 
sembly industry  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  was  threatening  to  assume  such 
proportions  as  to  constitute  primarily  a 
tariff-avoidance  scheme.  This  threat 
was  avoided  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature  in  enacting 
legislation  establishing  what  are,  in  ef- 
fect, quotas  on  shipments  of  watch 
movements  to  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing close  on  this  action,  however, 
rumors  have  spread  that  some  U.S.  firms 
and  possibly  others  are  planning  to  es- 
tablish watch-assembly  operations  on 
Guam  and  American  Samoa  and  thus 
defeat  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature.  The  bill 
would  frustrate  any  such  action  by  with- 
drawing the  special  exemption  privilege 
with  respect  to  timing  devices  produced 
in  those  possessions. 

H.R.  8445 — Mr.  Mills — passed  House 
October  21,  1965:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  eliminate  an 
inequity  in  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
which  prescribe  the  formula  for  comput- 
ing retired  pay  for  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Under  pres- 
ent law  the  retired  pay  of  a  judge  of  the 
Tax  Court,  unlike  the  retired  pay  of 
judges  of  other  Federal  courts,  is  based 
on  the  salary  payable  to  him  as  judge 
"at  the  time  he  ceases  to  be  a  judge" 
rather  than  on  the  salary  of  the  ofiBce, 
the  normal  basis  utilized  in  computing 
retired  pay  for  judges  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  and  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

H.R.  8445  would  eliminate  this  dispar- 
ate treatment  in  the  law  by  providing 
for  the  calculation  of  retired  pay  of  Tax 
Court  judges  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
presently  provided  for  judges  of  the  other 
Federal  tribunals. 

H.R.  8464 — Mr.  Mills — Public  Law  89- 
49,  approved  June  24,  1965:  This  legisla- 
tion, which  was  enacted  into  law  with- 
out amendment,  provided  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  to  $328 
billion  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1965,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1966.  In 
the  absence  of  legislation,  the  debt  limi- 
tation would  have  reverted  on  July  1, 
1965,  to  the  permanent  limit  of  $285  bil- 
lion. 


In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  this  bill,  it  was  noted 
that  the  committee  had  requested  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  determine  whether  in  their 
view  there  are  guidelines  for  establishing 
a  new  permanent  debt  ceiling  which 
would  be  realistic  in  light  of  the  present 
level  of  the  debt,  and  to  report  back  to 
the  committee  on  this  subject. 

H.R.  9042 — Mr.  Mills — Public  Law  No. 
89-283,  approved  October  21,  1965:  This 
legislation,  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965,  provided  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Agreement  Concern- 
ing Automotive  Products  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Canada,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son on  January  16,  1965. 

The  legislation  marks  a  milestone  in 
the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  her  greatest  trading  partner,  Can- 
ada. H.R.  9042  provides  authority  to  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  undertak- 
ing under  the  Automotive  Products 
Agreement  to  remove  the  U.S.  duties  on 
imports  of  Canadian  motor  vehicles  and 
original  equipment  for  new  motor  ve- 
hicles. Canada  removed  its  duties  from 
U.S.  imports  on  January  18,  1965.  The 
agreement  was  the  culmination  of  the 
efforts  of  representatives  of  both  Gov- 
ernments to  solve  a  problem  which  had 
led  to  actions  that  threatened  a  trade 
war  between  the  two  countries.  The 
problem  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  Can- 
ada to  increase  its  share  in  the  North 
American  automotive  market. 

H.R.  9570 — Mr.  Jennings — Public  Law 
89-184,  approved  September  15,  1965: 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  was 
enacted  into  law  without  amendment, 
was  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  relieve  applicants  from'  certain  • 
provisions  of  thQ  act  if  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and  that 
the  applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  con- 
duct his  operations  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner, ^e  committee  concluded,  after 
examiimtion  of  a  situation  which  had 
be^  brought  to  its  attention,  that  un- 
der certain  circymstances  It  would  be 
desirable  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  grant  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities-imposed under  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  in  the  case  of  felony  convic- 
tions, where  the  ISelony  concerned  did  not 
involve  the  use-  of  firearms  or  other 
weapons  or  any  violation  under  the  Fed- 
eral or  National  Firearms  Act.  The  De- 
partments of  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
submitted  reports  interposing  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  10625 — Mr.  Mills — passed  House 
October  21,  1965:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  this 
bill  would  make  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  designed 
to  provide  essentially  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment under  the  retired  serviceman's 
family  protection  plan  where  provision 
is  made  for  annuities  for  surviving 
spouses  or  certain  child  beneficiaries  as 
already  Is  provided  in  the  case  of  the 
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._,,  sernce  retirement  program  and 
Sr  qualified  pension  plans.  Berth  toe 
SrSnent  of  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
J^^t  of  Defense  favor  this  legisla- 

^°Sn  11029— Mr.  Keogh— passed  House 
rvtjSer  5    1965:  H.R.  11029.  as  unani- 
Sy  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Sa^  and  Means  and  passed  by  the 
Se    aims   at  closing   certain   loop- 
K    in    the    U.S.    Tariff    Schedules 
wWch  enable  foreign  manufacturers  to 
so  manipulate  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
Sin  fabrics  as  to  avoid  higher  duties 
Sat  would  apply  in  the  absence  of  such 
manipulation.   Like  other  legislation  de- 
Sened  to  frustrate  tariff  avoidance  prac- 
ticlthe  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure 
tofull  payment  of  the  duty  actuaUy 
intended  to  apply  to  particular  Producte^ 
HR  11216— Mr.  Mills— passed  House 
October  21, 1965:  The  Purpose  ©nhls  bUl. 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Comr 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by 
the  House,  is  to  eliminate  an  impediment 
to  allowance  in  duty  under  item  807.00  of 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  UJ5.  products  previously 
exported  and  returned  to  this  country  as 
components  of  articles  assembled  abroad. 
A  clause  in  item  807.00  denies  the  bene- 
fit afforded  unless  the  particular  U.S. 


products  contained  in  the  returned  as 
sembled  article  are  prior  to  their  expor- 
tation identified  to  the  US.  Customs  as 
being  intended  for  assembly  abroad  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  com- 
ponents of  particular  articles.  This  re- 
quirement has  proven  to  be  onerous  both 
to  the  U.S.  exporters  and  to  the  customs 
authorities.  The  bill  would  eliminate  the 
requirement,  which  was  not  a  feature  of 
the  law  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
tariff  schedules. 

S  701— Senator  Mansfield,  by  re- 
quest-Public Law  89-23,  approved  May 
22  1965:  As  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  enacted  into 
law  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
grant  the  President  the  authority  that 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  its  obUgations  under  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  of  1962.  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

S  1760 — Senator  Pulbright- reported 
to  House  October  8.  1965:  The  purpose 
of  the  bill.  S.  1760,  as  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  conclude  the  settlement 
of  a  debt  arising  from  a  loan  by  the 
United  States  to  Greece  in  1929.  on  which 
no  payments  have  been  made  since  the 


early  years  of  World  War  n.   Under  the 
terms  of  the  settlement,  Greece  will  re- 
pay at  Interest  $13,155,921  in  82  annual 
Installments;  the  latter  with  one  excep- 
tion will  each  amount  to  approximately 
$329,000,  and  the  payments  thus  will 
total  $26.7  million-     The  bill  provides 
that  the  sums  so  paid  by  Greece  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  authorizes  the  appropri- 
ation of  amovmts  equivalent  to  the  sums 
so  deposited  for  use  in  financing  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  programs 
authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  in  re- 
lation to  Greece  and  the  people  of  Greece. 
Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  ^f  State  have  recommended 
this  legislation  and  requested  its  prompt 
enactment. 

PRIVATE    BILLS 

Seventeen  private  bills  were  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
during  the  past  session  of  the  Congress. 
Most  of  these  bills  provided  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  certain  scientific  instru- 
ments for  the  use  of  specified  educational 
institutions.  A  listing  of  the  private  bUls 
reported  by  the  committee,  noted  as  to 
the  items  covered  by  each  and  the  status 
of  the  bill  at  adjournment,  follows: 


Private  bill  number  and  author 


Status  at  adjourninpnt  or  lust  action 


Item  for  vrliich  duty-free 
entry  provided 


H.R.  1317,  Mr. 
H.R.  1386,  Mr. 
H.R.  2565,  Mr. 
H.R.  312«.Mr. 
H.R.  4599,  Mr. 
H.R.  4832,  Mr, 
H.R.  5831,  Mr. 


Gubscr 

Lipscomb 

O'Hara,  lUinols.. 

Pelly— 

Rogers,  Colorado. 

Karsten 

O'Brien 


H.R.  8906,  Mr.  Stratton. 


H.R.  6666,  Mr. 
H.R.  7608,  Mr. 
H.R.  8232,  Mr. 

H.R.  8272,  Mr. 
H.R.  9351,  Mr. 

H.R.  9587,  Mr. 

H.R.  9688,  Mr. 

H.R.  9903,  Mr. 


Stratton. 
Jarmiui— 
Steed.... 


Private  Law  89-198  approved  Nov.  2,  19M).. 
Private  Law  8ft-172  (approved  Oct.  30,  1966).. 
Private  Law  89-199  (approved  Nov.  2, 1^).. 
Private  Law  89-181  (approved  Oct.  31, 1966). 
Reported  to  House  Oct.  19, 1»65.  -  VoiOii" 
Private  Law  89-174  (approved  Oct.  30, 1968).. 
Reported  to  House  Oct.  19, 1965 


Thompson.  New  Jer«y. 
Keifel 


Asplnall. 
Boggs-.. 
Olaimo-. 


Private  Law  89-193  (approved  Nov.  1, 1966).. 

Private  Law  89-208  (approved  Nov.  8,  m^.- 
Private  Law  89-187  (approved  Oct.  31,  1966).. 
Private  Law  89-195  (approved  Nov.  1, 1966).. 

Private  Law  89-175  (approved  Oct.  30, 1966).. 
Private  Law  89-196  (approved  Nov.  1, 1966).. 

Private  Law  8i^l97  (approved  Nov.  1, 1968).. 

Private  Law  89-177  (approved  Oct.  31, 1965). 

Private  Law  89-209  (approved  Nov.  8, 1965). 


Mass  spectrometer. 

do 

do 

do. 


H.R.  8647,  Mr.  Irwin. 


Reported  to  House  Oct.  19, 1965. 


Btelned  glass -- 

Mass  spectrometer 

Stained  glass  and  cement 

windows. 
Mass  spectrometer  and 
split-pole  spectrograph. 

Spectrograph  system 

Distribution  machine 

Mass  spectromctcr-gas 
chromatograph. 

Isotope  separator 

Shadomastcr  measuring 

projector. 
Craig  countercurrent  dis- 
tribution apparatus. 
Rotating  chair 


loilitatinn  involved 


Multigap  magnetic  spco- 
trografli;  and  Senate 
amendments  as  follows: 

(1)  Mass  spectrometer. 

(2)  Mass  spectrometer 

(3)  Digital  polarlm- 

eter. 

(4)  Photomicroscope.. 
(6)  Rheogoniometer.. 

Authentic  troubador  unl- 
torms. 


Stanford  T'niversity,  Stanford,  Calif. 

Pomona  College.  Claremont,  Calif. 

T'niversity  of  Chloapo,  Chicago.  111. 

I'niversity  of  Washington. 

Congregation  Emanuel,  Denver,  Colo. 

St.  I/ouis  University,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Seminary,  Qlenmont. 

N  Y 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

Unlversitv  of  Pittsburgh   Pittsburgh  Pa. 
rnivorsity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  SUte  University,  fatiUwaU-r,  Okla. 

Princeton  T'nivrrsity,  Princeton,  N.J. 
University  of  South  Dakota. 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Coio. 

Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Yale  University. 

Ohio  State  University.  ,  ^ 

Smith  College. 

Utah  State  Training  School. 
Catholic  University  of  America.  .  . 

Troubadors  Drum  &  Bugle  Corp«,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


WAVZ  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or   CONNICnCTJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  WAVZ.  in 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  has  carried  a  number 
of  fine  editorials  on  Vietnam  and  the 
"misguided  students  who  have  been  giv- 
ing a  false  Impression  of  where  Ameri- 
cans stand  by  their  agitation  against  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam." 


As  my  colleagues  know.  I  too  have  ex- 
pressed dismay  and  concern  over  some 
of  the  activities  of  students  and  other 
young  people  who  have  been  so  active 
and  so  vocal  for  the  United  States  to  pull 
out  of  Vietnam. 

What  I  found  especially  interesting 
was  the  suggestion  in  one  of  the  edi- 
torials that  stud«its  and  others  who 
want  to  help  out  write  to  some  of  the 
individual  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

The  student  mentioned  in  the  WAVZ 
editorial  "has  been  telling  them  some- 
thing very  simple— that  be  beUeves 
In  what  they  are  doing  there." 

And  not  surprisingly  at  all.  he  has 
been  receiving  answers  from  these  serv- 


icemen, saying  that  his  letters  have 
helped. 

I  commend  Daniel  Kops.  the  president 
of  WAVZ,  for  his  editorials,  for  his  sug- 
gestion that  people  write  to  individual 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  and  for  his  ofTer  to 
forward  as  many  of  these  letters  as  he 
receives  to  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
these  WAVZ  editorials  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

(We  take  you  now  to  the  editorial  room 
of  WAVZ,  for  a  statement  of  opinion  by  thU 
station.  Here  Lb  Daniel  W.  Kopa,  president 
of  WAVZ,  to  bring  you  that  statement.) 

"Thank  you. 
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"A  high  school  student  in  Hamden  wrote  a 
lettei  a  few  weeks  ago  to  be  delivered  to 
■ome  s(ddla«  In  South  Vietnam. 

"H »  did  It  without  any  fanfare  and  has 
neve!  sought  personal  publicity.  He  ]ust 
want  sd  to  do  something  to  assure  a  few  of  our 
fight  ng  men  that  there  are  young  people  at 
homi  I  •  •  •  probablj  a  majority  of  our  young 
peop  e  •  •  •  who  believe  In  what  we're  fight- 
ing f  >r  and  understand  why  American  troops 
need  to  be  there. 

To  us  at  WAVZ,  this  Is  a  gratifying  con- 
trast with  the  hordes  of  naive  demon£trators 
who  are  presently  undermining  our  war  ef- 
fort. They  seem  to  be  demanding  a  great 
deal  of  attention  for  their  antics  of  tearing 
up  dfaft  cards,  marches  on  Washington  and 
waving. 

doubt  they  need  an  emotional  outlet, 

ills  particular  one  is  serving  no  pur- 

but  the  interest  of  the  Communists. 

Congressman  Giaimo  states  it  well — that 

luestlon  of  U.S.  Involvement  Vietnam 

ance  debatable,  but  we  are  now  com- 

mittfd  to  fight  a  successful  war  to  halt  Com- 

aggression  there  and  bring  about  a 

peaceful  settlement.    This  is  not  a  time  to 

le  that  effort. 

"V^ith  this  we  heartily  agree.    We  think  it's 

these    students    went    back    to    their 

few  some  concentrated  study  of 

happening  In  the  world.     Until  they 

'8  always  the  danger  that  our  allies 

opponents  might  think  they  represent 

serlo  IS  Am^can  thinking. 

T  lank  you  for  yotir  attention. 
(Y  ju  have  been  listening  to  a  WAVZ  edi- 
torla  ,  a  statement  of  opinion  bv  this 
statl  m.) 
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take  you  now  to  the  editorial  room  of 
for  a  statement  of  opinion  by  this 
Here  Is  Daniel  W.  Kops.  president  of 
,  to  bring  you  that  statement.) 

you. 

our  last  editorial  we  talked  about  the 

students  who  have  been  giving  a 

Impression  of  where  Americans  stand 

I  gltatlon   against    our    efforts   In   Vlet- 

Impression  which  undermines  \ia 

minds  of  our  allies,  our  opponents,  and 

of  all,  our  own  troops. 

talked,   too,   about   a   student   who 

to  do  scHnethlng  to"  help.     He  has 

writing  letters  to  be  given  to  Indlvld- 

i  jnerlcan  soldiers  stationed  in  Vietnam. 

been  telling  them  something  very 

J — ^that  he  believes  In  what  they  are 

there. 

you  will  be  glad  to  know  he  has 
He  has  been  getting  answers  from 
I  oldiers,  saying  so. 

.    we  want  to  talk  about  what  you 

lo  for  your  country,  because  we  dcm't 

It's  corny  to  be  patriotic,  and  your  help 
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false 
by 

nami— an 
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wore ; 
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wanted 
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He 
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las 


neided. 
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would  like  to  ask  that  you  write  let- 
too,  letters  that  tell  an  Individual  sol- 
n  your  own  way  that  you  appreciate  his 
and  you  believe  In  what  he  is  doing, 
you  are  a  parent.  If  you're  an  ez-serv- 
n,  or  have  ever  been  away  frtxn  home, 
mow  the  value  of  a  letter.    If  you  are 
talk  about  It  In  a  classroom  and 
be  able  to  write  what  your  friends  are 
.too. 

as  many  letters  as  you  want,  and 

take  care  of  forwarding  them.     Jxist 

~~     them     to     Commanding     General, 

Forces,    care    of    Radio    Station 

New  Haven. 

..  this  Is  a  way  you  can  do  something 
—  country. 

you  for  your  attention." 
have  been  listening  to  a  WAVZ  edl- 
,  a  statement  of  oi^cn  by  this  sta- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


I  or  ICASSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
surely  as  it  can  be  said  that  the  paper 
and  paperboard  industry  begins  in  the 
woodlands  of  the  United  States,  it  can 
be  said  to  have  found  its  home  in  western 
Massachusetts.  I  am  privileged  to  num- 
ber among  my  constituents,  one  of  the 
largest  number  of  paper  companies  of 
any  Member  of  the  Congress.  These  26 
companies  serve  the  needs  of  all  of  us  for 
the  many  paper  products  that  are  a  part 
of  the  "wonderful  world  of  paper." 

Recently,  a  supplement  to  the  New 
York  Times  was  devoted  to  the  paper 
industry.  This  able  and  attractive  pres- 
entation covered  all  facets  of  an  Indus- 
try upon  which  every  one  of  us  depend 
to  a  degree  few  of  us  realize.  Our  use 
of  paper  has  become  so  much  a  habit 
that  an  awareness  of  the  impact  its  ab- 
sence would  have  serves  as  a  timely 
reminder  of  the  contributions  to  the 
orderly  transaction  of  business  and  the 
virtual  necessities  of  a  day's  routine  made 
by  this  industry  in  the  form  of  paper 
products. 

The  introductory  remarks  to  this  sup- 
plement were  devoted  to  just  such  a  sup- 
position: "Can  You  Imagine  a  World 
Without  Paper?"  I  have  included  the 
full  text  of  this  introduction  below. 

An  industry  having  roots  deep  in  the 
heritage  of  New  England,  the  paper  com- 
panies might  easily  take  their  position 
there  for  granted,  just  as  we,  the  user  of 
their  products,  take  those  products  for 
granted.  However,  the  paper  companies 
of  Massachusetts'  First  Congressional- 
District  are  a  source  of  pride  for  me  and 
for  everyone  making  their  home  there. 
Active  participation  in  community  af- 
fairs and  leadership  for  the  progress  and 
development  of  their  home  communities 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  these  com- 
panies. 

I  am  also  including  an  excerpt  from 
this  supplement  devoted  to  a  topic  which 
occupied  the  time  and  thoughts  of  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress;  that  is,  the  topic  of 
water  pollution.  The  remarks,  "Water 
Management — Progress  and  Promise," 
amply  illustrate  the  dependence  of  the 
paper  Industry  on  water  resources,  one 
of  western  Massachusetts'  most  impor- 
tant natural  resources,  as  well  as  the 
awareness  of  this  industry  to  the  need 
and  desire  to  work  for  the  abatement  and 
control  of  the  impairment  of  water 
quality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  paper  industry  pre- 
sented In  this  supplement: 

Cam  Too  Imagine— A  World  Wpthoidt 
Papib? 

Suppose,  as  you  slept  last  night,  some  evil 
genie  had  withdrawn  paper  from  the  earth 


and,  to  Insure  the  permanency  of  his  mlj. 
chief,  blighted  the  forests  which  are  the 
primary  source  of  paper. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  supposition.  Not  even 
an  Alfred  Hitchcock  film  has  ever  imagined 
the  walking  nightmare  that  would  then 
descend  upon  the  world. 

The  sunlight  woiUd  glare  through  shade- 
less  windows  and  bounce  off  empty  picture 
frames  on  paperless  walls.  Tou  could  resch 
for  the  morning  newspaper  to  find  out  what 
iiad  happened  only  to  discover  that  there 
was  no  morning  newspaper.  Nor  an  evening 
newspaper  from  the  day  before.  And  It,  at 
this  point,  you  should  decide  that  your  salva- 
tion lay  In  prayer,  then  the  prayer  had  better 
be  well  memorized,  for  not  even  a  Bible  would 
have  survived  to  help  you. 

Need  a  cigarette?  There  remains  only  a 
pile  of  loose  tobacco  on  the  floor.  Break- 
fast? Orange  Juice  and  milk  spill  out  of  the 
refrigerator  door.  Loose  cereal  tumbles  from 
the  cupboard  shelf.  A  radio  or  television 
newscast  to  help  straighten  out  all  this  con- 
fusion? Important  radio  and  television  com- 
ponents are  made  of  paper,  too,  and  even 
Huntley  and  Brlnkley  work  frcwn  a  script 
Well,  at  least  you  can  get  the  kids  oil  to 
school.  School?  Why  bother?  What  is  a 
school  without  books  and  paper  and  lunch- 
bags? 

What,  for  that  matter.  Is  civiliation  as  we 
know  it  today  without  the  thousands  of 
varied  paper  products  that  separate  us,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  from  the  upper 
Pleistocene?  Without  psipet  there  would  be 
no  commerce,  no  Industry,  no  banks,  not 
even  a  government,  which  does  not  really 
run  on  red  tape,  but  on  tons  of  paper. 

We.  in  fact,  use  more  paper  than  any  other 
nation,  some  92  billion  pounds  of  it  a  year, 
or  roughly  479  pounds  per  person.  Com- 
pared to  our  phenomenal  consumption, 
Sweden  and  Canada  have  an  annual  p>er  cap- 
ital consumption  of  over  300  pounds.  Rus- 
sia uses  about  42  pounds  per  person.  As  for 
China,  where  It  all  began  with  the  discovery 
of  the  elementary  papermaking  process  In 
the  first  century,  the  average  consumption  is 
estimated  at  no  more  than  6  pounds  of  paper 
per  person  each  year. 

Fortunately,  we  are  In  no  danger  of  having 
to  do  without  the  Industry's  100,000  and 
more  paper  and  paperboard  products  because 
paper  companies  manage  their  forest  lands 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  and  In  fact  grow 
more  trees  than  they  use. 

Through  research  and  experimentation  and 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  bUUon  a  year  In 
new  mills  and  equipment,  the  American 
paper  industry  Is  serving  the  growing  paper 
and  paperboard  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Water  Management:  Progress  and  Promise- 
Both  A  Supplier  and  a  User  or  Enormous 
QuANTTriES  or  Water,  the  Paper  Industry 
Continues  To  Accelerate  Its  Research 
Activities  as  It  Seeks  To  Control  Its 
Organic  Wastes 

The  paper  Industry,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  Industry,  Is  dependent  upon  large 
quantities  of  water  tor  the  production  of 
Its  many  products.  Because  of  this,  the  in- 
dustry has  been  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  water  quality  and  is  today  grappling 
more  forcefully  than  ever  with  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  It  has  encountered  in  Ite 
long  history:  that  of  eliminating — or.  at 
least,  controlling — the  wastes  from  the  effli^- 
ents  produced  In  the  manufacture  of  pulp, 
paper,  and  paperboard. 

This  Is  a  problem  Involving  mill  manage- 
ments of  every  paper  company  In  the  Nation. 
a  problem  affecting  all  segments  of  oiir 
society.  And  because  of  Industry  efforts  to- 
day and  in  the  past,  considerable  progress 
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«.  been  made  In  the  field  of  water  oooserv*- 

^si^SnSE^srs^-th.  pcn^ 

.^,^  mdustry  and  government,  shipping. 
•SSSJ  "fSmei^even  every  American  famUy 
"fl^  our  highways  and  waterways. 
K^iSon  has  been  around  for  a  long  ttoe 
»  ««  wesent  in  Its  natural  form  (as  rotting 
SuS    when  the  first  settlers  arrived 
iftSs  land.     They  built  on  or  near  the 
*"  !««  of  water  and  discarded  their  wastes 
rrt^e  streams  and  rivers  without  a  care 
SSiS  tSe^treams  could  easily  assimilate 
Sf  Xtes.     Even  as  the  population  of  the 
Sd  multiplied  and  towns  and  cities  and 
^  *t^iHi  inrane   ud  along  the  rivers  and 
!S^'"oi?^^rways  continued  to  digest 
rS^l^^wastesofanewnatlon.   Clvlli^ 
^fXdultrialized  man,  faUed  to  recognize 
SJeven   nature  was   limited  In  what  it 

'^e'^^de  awakening  came  some  20  yeani 
.«>^  when  burgeoning  suburban  communities 
S  Ici  IndTStriaTcomplexes  realized  they 
^  overloading  the  rivers  and  streams  and 
Sig  plant  and  aquatic  life  with  wastes 
Sy.  an  aroused  public  clamored  for  strict 
^15  and  Congress  pa^ed  legislation  to 

halt  the  abuses.  ,  tit„*»,  T>r.i 

^enteen  years  ago,  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  was  passed,  Providing  fln- 
m^lal  and  technical  assistance  for  the  con- 
SSon  of  water  faculties  'or  mimlclpal- 
mes  and  making  research  grants  available. 
Man'y  States  created  their  own  commissions. 
oTjolned  with  other  States  to  form  interstate 
agencies  and  compacts.    Industry,  on  an  In- 
dividual basis,  moved  ahead  to  study  the 
nature  of  its  Industrial  wastes  and  worked 
closely  with  local  and  State  authorities  on 
the  processing  and  control  of  waste  mate- 
rials; with  much  being  accomplished  over 

SoSe^baslc    research   revealed    that   the 
amount  of  water  needed  by  the  Nation  W" 
impressive.     Every  day  300  to   350  blUlon 
gallons  of  water  Is  used  by  the  homeowner, 
todustry,  utUities,  and  the  farmer.    Of  this 
amount,  some   48  percent   Is  used   by  the 
manufacturing  Industries  and  the  utUltles^ 
These  145  to  170  blUlon  gallons  of  water  are 
utilized  in  two  distinct  ways— a  nonconsum- 
ing  use  and   a  consuming  use.     The  tijsi 
method  means  that  the  water  Is  used  In  the 
manufacturing  process  but  Is  returned  to 
the  source;   the  second  indicates  that  the 
water  Is  used  or  dissipated  away.    Currently 
98  percent  of  industry's  uUlization  of  wat« 
la  nonconsuming.     Only  2  percent  Is  unre- 

cov6r&blc 

Paper  industry  concern  reaches  back  al- 
most 44  yearn  to  1922,  when  an  af  oration 
established  a  committee  to  collect  data  <m 
research  acUvlUee  of  the  Industry  and  other 
organizations.  .     .  , 

In  1938,  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Manufacturers 
Research  League  was  formed  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  imjffovlng  strewn 
conditions.    Its  first  year's  budget  was  $18.- 
000;  today  It  is  more  than  10  Umes  that. 
Just  a  few  years  later— In  1943— the  pulp  and 
paper  Industry  created  the  National  CouncU 
for  Stream   Improvement,   an   organization 
that  was  nationwide  In  scope.    With  head- 
quarters in  New  York  and  five  regional  groups 
located  throughout  the  country,  the  council 
carries  out  basic  research  seeking  solutions  to 
the  industry's   waste  problems  and  makes 
these  findings  avaUable  to  members  form- 
troduction  in  their  mills.    A  staff  of  M  NCSI 
engineers  are  engaged  In  this  actl^ty.    And 
numerous  research  projects  have  otmoair- 
rted  out  with  some  ai  coUege^  ^"fl^^ 
and   other   naUonaUy   recognized    researcn 
Institutions.  .. 

During  the  past  80  yew*  the  industry  has 


made  substantial  headway  in  reclaiming 
fibers  and  other  soUds  and.  .e<l^y  j^P?^" 
tant.  considerable  progress  in  ma^*«f»^8 
OTVKen  supply  In  streams  serving  the  In- 
SS?.  ^UonaUy.  great  stride,  bav.  been 
made  In  the  conservation  of  water  through 
the  development  of  new  techniques. 

in  the  area  of  fiber  reclamation,  losses 
have  been  reduced  from  6  to  2  percent 
(a.  savlne  of  1  million  tons  of  fiber  a  year) 
{hr^gh  the  introduction  of  fiber  recovery 
sySrL  which  allow  the  water  to  be  re- 
cycled into  the  papermaking  process.  Other 
sbllds  are  recovered  by  using  a  variety 
of  techniques  Including  sedimentation,  flota- 
tion, and  filtration. 

A  major  effort  has  been  conducted  to  re- 
plenish the  water  v/ith  oxygen  that  is  dissi- 
pated during  its  use  in  the  mlU^    Several 
methods  are  currently  in  use.  such  as  aera- 
tion basins,  artificial  weirs,  surface  aeration 
equipment,     activated    sludge     plants     and 
trickling  filter  installations,  aU  of  which  al- 
low time  for  bacteria  to  consume  the  oxygen- 
using  substances.    The  total  organic  pollu- 
tion load  from  the  average  ton  of  pulp  and 
paper  produced  by  the  Industry,  as  measured 
by  biochemical  oxygen  demand   (BOD)    has 
been  reduced  by  65  percent,  even  though  the 
industry's  tonnage  has  more  than  doubled 
over  a  20-year  period.  .,>„„„ 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  con- 
serving water.  Industry  water  use  per  ton 
over  a  30-year  period  has  decreased  by  al- 
most 66  l^rcent.  In  1935.  100,000  ga^ons 
were  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  paper;  today, 
an  average  of  a  35.000  gaUons  is  used.  And 
in  many  mills,  the  average  gallon  of  water 
Is  used  more  than  three  times. 

Despite  this  progress,  there  are  problems 
facing  the  Industry,  problems  which  must 
be  understood  by  all  Interested  In  pollution 
control  and  abatement.    For  example,  a  par- 
ticularly acute  situation  can  arise  when  a 
community,  faced  with  a  pollution  problem, 
demands  that  it  be  eliminated.    The  pubUc 
desires  clean  water  In  its  streams;  yet  it  also 
needs  adequate  employment  in  the  conunu- 
nity      MIU  management  la  faced  with  the 
reality  that  the  nUU  may  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford  the   investment   necessary   to   provide 
complete    water    treatment    faciUties,    and 
must   therefore    consider   the    alternative- 
closing  the  facility.    Problems  such  as  these 
demand   foresight   and    cooperation   by   au 

parties  involved.  _^,ot- 

These  are  problems,  of  course,  which  relate 
to  existing  manufactviring  facilities.  In  de- 
signing a  new  mill,  cranpanies  make  every 
effort  to  take  water  and  effluent  pr<*lems 
into  consideration  to  Insure  an  acceptable 
profitability  on  th^  capital  Investment, 
a-hey  determine  not  only  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter but  also  the  asslmlUatlve  capacity  of  the 
stream  involved.  They  agree  to  State  stand- 
ards and  regulations  and  obtain  the  States 
permission  to  use  the  stream.  The  type  of 
in-plant  equipment  necessary  and  the  typ« 
of  external  waste  treatment  Is  determined. 
The  cost  of  such  waste  treatment  equipment, 
plant  and  land  will  determine  the  capital  In- 
vestment necessary. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  fully  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility that  Is  theirs  to  help  clean  up 
the  streams  and  rivers  at  the  land.  But. 
they  shoxUd  not  be  expected  to  proceed  at  a 
pace  and  at  a  cost  that  would  cripple  one  of 
the  country's  largest  Industries. 

As  a  paper  company  executive  declared  re- 
cently before  a  special  congressional  sub- 
Smiittee  on  air  and  water  PoUuUon.  j™ 
industry  will  continue  to  carry  out  its  wa- 
^  TOimtion  abatement  efforts  to  the  fuU«t 
•rtent  consistent  with  the  needs  of  our  w- 
dety  and  within  our  econMnlc  capablUttes. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE!  OP  THE  UNITED  STATTES 

Friday.  October  22,  2965 
Mr   RIBICOFP.    Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently we  are  faced  with  a  decision  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  the  best  interests  olthe 
United  States  to  resume  aid  to  Egypt. 
Once  again,  we  must  decide  whether  to 
baU  President  Nasser  out  of  an  economic 
crisis.    The  quandary  is  not  a  new  on^ 
The  crisis  is  of  Egypt's  own  making.   T.ne 
very  conditions  which  caused  it--forel«n 
adventure,  domestic  neglect-have  been 
familiar  to  us  for  a  decade. 

We  made  this  decision  twice  before,  m 
1956  and  in  1959.  Each  time  we  were 
told  that  we  must  provide  Nasser  with  an 
alternative  to  Uie  Soviet  Union,  and  each 
time  Egypt  undercut  the  P«>-West^m 
position  and  with  renewed  strei^th  \m- 
dermined  the  United  States  aiid  its  al- 
Ues  It  seems  strange,  but  true,  that 
when  Nasser  Is  down  he  leans  on  us  and 
when  he  is  up  he  praises  others. 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Egyptian 
leader  argues  against  resumption  of  un- 
conditional aid  to  Egypt.  Furthermore, 
such  an  appraisal  indicates  that  now  is 
the  time  when  we  can  place  those  condi- 
tions with  greatest  hope  of  making  them 
stick 

We  are  told  that  Egypt  has  forsaken 
foreign  adventure.  The  Congo  Is  cit^: 
so  Is  the  withdrawal  from  Yemen.  We 
should  not  be  impressed  with  these  ex- 
amples. The  cause  of  the  Congo  rebels 
was  a  losing  cause;  and  Nasser  cut  his 
losses.  The  settlement  in  Yemen  was  not 
a  voluntary  peace.  Nasser  went  to  Jidda 
because  a  fanatic  group  had  pirme<l 
down  60.000  of  his  best  troops,  far  from 
home.  In  a  bloody  war  of  attrition. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  his  original  motivation— to 
gain  a  foothold  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
from  which  he  could  menace  Saudi- 
American  oil,  British-south  Arabia,  and 
the  east  coast  of  Afrlcar-has  been 
altered. 

We  are  told  that  Egypt  is  loosemng 
its  internal  restrictions— Uiat  Premier 
Mohieddin  was  appointed  precisely  to 
effect  reforms  that  would  encourage  for- 
eign investment  and^pur  economic  de- 
velopment.   We  should  await  develop- 
ments to  see  If  Nasser  has  really  recog- 
nized his  mistakes.    The  cosUy  Yemen 
adventure  was  not  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  more  concerned  about  th^ 
own  poverty  than  Arabia's  wealtii.   If  he 
needed  proof  cf  the  unpopularity  of  his 
poUcles.  he  had  only  to  count  the  turnout 
for  the  funeral  of  a  former  royalist  In 
Cairo— or  count  the  guns  that  the  Mos- 
lem  brotherhood   had    stacked   away. 
waiting  for  their  target,  In  secret  cdls. 
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We  are  told  that  the  new  face  of  a 
chast4  ned  Nasser  bodes  well  for  those  he 
has  it  reatened  In  the  past.  But  we  must 
Judge  this  man  by  his  words  and  deeds, 
not  bLs  smile.  Genoddal  war  against 
Israel  our  ally,  Is  still  threatened,  albeit 
for  4  years  hence.  The  delay  encour- 
ages c  ur  diplomats  to  think  that  4  years 
mean:  never.  I  believe  we  might  in  the 
next  '  years  see  a  Palestine  Liberation 
Orgar  ization  composed  of  ill-used  refu- 
gees, oen  who  are  not  free  to  work  in 
Egypt  but  who  are  unleashed  by  Egypt 
to  flgl  t  Israel,  growing  into  a  dangerous 
army:  an  army  honed  on  Egyptian  prop- 
agandi,  supported  by  increasingly  mili- 
tant .^rab  States  because  of  Egyptian 
pressure,  paid  for  by  wealthy  Arab 
States  such  as  Kuwait  because  of 
Egypt  an  blackmail. 

The  reason  given  to  encourage  opti- 
mism s  not  good  enough.  For  the  first 
time  i  i  too  long,  we  have  a  clear  chance 
to  exe  "cise  that  influence  which  we  have 
been  t  >ld  we  have  over  Nasser.  He  needs 
our  f  od.  He  cannot  tuiquire  it  else- 
where If  we  give  it  to  him  without  con- 
dition;, we  may  be  feeding  him  while 
he  pn  pares  for  this  war  he  has  always 
spokeii  of — the  war  against  Israel. 

If  ^  e  make  resumption  of  our  aid  con- 
dition il  on  the  fulfillment  of  Egypt's 
comm  tment  \mder  the  U.N.  Charter  to 
negotiite  a  settlement  with  her  neigh- 
bors, to  stop  this  exhausting  arms 
buildu  ?  toward  the  military  ultimate, 
then  ^  re  may  be  able  to  effect  a  lasting 
peace. 
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very  successful  conference  had 
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magnificent  demonstration  of  capacity 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  more  than 
the  leading  jurists,  lawyers,  and  law 
from  121  countries  worked  together 
greek,  September  12-18,   1965,  at  the 
World    Conference,    considered 
proposals,  and  approved  nearly  100 
as  parts  of  a  mammoth  work  pro- 
o  strengthen  international  law  rules 
li  tematlonal  legal  institutions  to  ad- 
the  cause  of  world  peace.     That  so 
aw  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
repres(  nting    nearly    all    creeds,    languages, 
of   government,  traditions  and   cxia- 
<i}uld  Bit  down  at  such  a  world  confer- 
agree  upon  what  must  be  done  to 
law  a  major  tacUx  toe  world  peace 
the  commitment  and  dedica- 


demoE  strates 


tlon  of  the  legal  profession  to  the  rule  of  law 
tor  the  world  community. 

The  parade  of  plans  and  hopes,  ideas,  and 
institutions  which  were  presented  ai  tb» 
conference  by  participants  fr<Hn  all  over  the 
world  and  then  considered,  approved  or  re- 
jected, indicates  how  many  are  the  agree- 
ments and  how  few  the  disagreements  on 
what  must  be  done  to  build  a  world  ruled 
by  law. 

WORLD    JUDICIAL    SYSTEM 

The  conference  approved  many  towering 
ideas,  but  at  the  same  time  it  decided  to 
start  at  the  bottom  and  build  upward  rather 
than  from  the  top  down.  For  example,  the 
conference  approved  the  idea  of  a  world  Ju- 
dicial system  but  it  then  concretely  approved 
a  treaty  creating  neighborhood  courts  for 
the  decision  of  minor  disputes  between  two 
or  more  nations  as  the  best,  and  a  modest, 
beginning  toward  that  world  Judicial  system. 
The  thought  of  the  participants  was  that  by 
creating  the  habit  of  going  to  court  on  minor 
matters  on  a  neighborhood  b.asls  the  habit  of 
using  courts  Instead  of  force  to  decided  dis- 
putes v/ould  become  established  as  a  habit  of 
nations  and  they  would  be  encouraged  to 
submit  their  major  disputes  to  the  courts 
under  the  rule  of  law. 

Another  major  advance  was  the  approval 
of  the  Idea  of  a  world  law  code.  But  here 
again  in  the  more  modest  action  was  ap- 
proval of  the  first  of  many  volumes  of  the 
code.  The  first  volume  Is  to  contain  those 
treaties  which  have  the  most  worldwide  ac- 
ceptance as  of  now.  Another  concrete  pro- 
posal which  was  approved  was  the  World 
Bank's  Convention  setting  up  conciliation 
and  arbitration  rules  and  procedures  for  a 
world  dispute  center  on  foreign  investment*. 

PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  ADDRESSED 
CONFERENCE 

At  plenary  sessions,  Ixincheons,  and  the 
t>anquet  some  150  distinguished  speakers, 
addressing  large  audiences,  empltaslzed  tift 
imperative  need  of  action  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  advance  the  rule  of  law  interna- 
tionally. These  speakers  included  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  diief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Jtistice.  the  President  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and 
chief  Justices,  Judges  and  ministers  of  Justice 
from  59  nations.  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, Richard  M.  Nixon,  Edward  W.  Kuhn, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Senator  Joseph  Clark,  Henry  R.  Luce,  Gen. 
David  Samoff,  and  many  other  great  leaders 
addressed  the  conference. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson,  of  England,  Tf<ng 
Constantlne,  of  Greece,  and  most  of  the 
other  heads  of  state  sent  meesagee  of  greet- 
ing and  support  to  the  conference.  The 
opening  day  was  observed  tliroughout  the 
world  as  the  first  World  Law  Day.  At  special 
conference  World  Law  Day  ceremonies,  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  hoikwary  ctialr- 
man,  Chief  Justice  Kisaburo  Yokota,  of 
Japan,  the  chairman.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  and 
Lord  Denning  of  England. 
"our  generation  can  translate  a  dream  to 
a  reality" 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Earl  Warren,  in  a  landmark  Inaugural  ad- 
dress laid  Ijefore  the  conference  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  facts  which  Indicate  to  Mtti 
tliat  we  of  oiiT  generation  have  the  capacity 
to  create  enough  new  law  and  new  legal  in- 
stitutions to  make  law  a  major  factor  in 
world  affairs.    The  Chief  Jiistice  said : 

"Achieving  and  maintaining  a  rule  of  law 
strong  enough  to  regulate  action  of  nations 
&nd  individuals  in  the  world  community  is 
no  more  dreamy.  Impossible  or  Impractlcaible 
than  was  the  idea  of  splitting  the  atom,  or 
putting  a  man  on  the  Moon,  or  sending  a 
miasUe  to  Mars  a  few  years  ago.  I  tjeUeve 
we  of  our  generation  can  translate  the  cen- 
turies-old dream  of  a  world  ruled  by  law 


tram  dream  into  reality.  In  part,  my  belief 
to  based  upon  the  imperatives  of  our  aav 
wblob  make  this  a  necessity  to  save  man- 
kind from  nuclear  holocaust.  In  part,  my 
beUef  is  baaed  upon  the  fact  that  there  ij 
more  law  and  Judicial  institutions  today,  na- 
tionally and  internationally,  tlian  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  mankind.  Given  this 
luiowledge  and  reliance  and  taking  note  of 
the  necessity  that  we  succeed  in  order  to 
Biurvive,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  fac- 
tors we  possess  which  should  enable  us  to 
move  forward  in  our  quest  for  a  world  ruled 
by  law." 

He  then  cited  the  following:  (1)  We  know 
more  atoout  law  internationally  and  nation- 
ally than  any  other  generation;  (2)  more 
and  Ijetter  law  exists  today  wltliln  each  na- 
tion; (3)  more  international  law  exists;  (4) 
international  Judicial  bodies  have  grown  in 
number  and  usefulr -^s;  (5)  extension  of  In- 
ternational law  to  the  Individual  has  de- 
veloped a  larger  number  of  defenders  and 
supporters  of  world  law;  (6)  traditional  in- 
ternational law  concepts  are  being  altered  to 
encompass  Uie  history,  traditions,  customs 
and  needs  of  newly  independent  nations;  (7) 
heads  of  state  are  increasingly  using  world 
law  in  their  dialog  and  contacts  in  their 
conduct  of  foreign  relations;  (8)  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  increasingly  aware  of  what 
law  can  do  for  peace;  (9)  the  legal  profession 
Is  becoming  organized  to  work  cooperatively 
on  a  worldwide  basis;  and  (10)  the  growing 
cooperation  among  Judges. 

President  Johnson  reafiOrmed  oiir  Nation's 
"continuing  dedication  to  the  rule  of  law" 
saying: 

"We  Ijelieve  that  is  the  surest  road  to  a 
fruitful  and  secure  peace." 

He  also  said : 

"Law  is  the  greatest  human  Invention. 
All  the  rest  give  him  mastery  over  his  world. 
Law  gives  him  mastery  over  himself." 

Commending  the  Jvu-lsts  and  lawyers  at 
the  conference  for  their  initiative  and  lead- 
ership, he  concluded : 

"If  others  Join  us,  then  the  time  may  yet 
come  when  you  and  your  colleagues  will  be 
honored    as   pathfinders     toward    the    final 
armistice  in  man's  war  against  himself." 
panel  sessions 

The  substantive  work  of  the  program  was 
carried  on  primarUy  in  panel  sessions  which 
di£cussed  tlie  following  topics:  Existing  and 
proposed  international  courts,  space  law, 
international  law  in  domestic  coiu-ts,  inter- 
national commimications,  international 
trade  and  investment,  arbitral  tribtmals, 
human  rights,  international  Judicial  coopera- 
tion, disarmament,  industrial  and  intellec- 
tual property  (i.e.,  patents,  oop3rrlghts.  and 
trademarlcs) ,  creative  research,  education  in 
international  law,  and  the  expanding  struc- 
ture of  international  law:  Peacekeeping, 
general  principles,  and  international  orga- 
nizations. 

For  each  of  these  topics  a  work  paper  sum- 
mary was  prepared  by  one  of  the  world's 
leading  experts  in  which  basic  problems  and 
trends  were  described  and  recommendations 
made  for  research  and  action.  After  the 
work  paper  had  been  presented  other  panel- 
ists summarized  prepared  papers  or  com- 
mented informally  on  the  topic.  Participants 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  from 
the  floor  after  scheduled  speakers  had  made 
their  remarks. 

At  these  work  sessions  the  role  of  adjudi- 
cation in  the'  resolution  of  international 
disputes  was  delineated;  suggestions  were 
made  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
international  law  and  international  legal  in- 
stitutions; and  recommendations  were  made 
to  continue  studies  on  the  possible  useful- 
ness of  regional  and  specialized  courts. 
Panelists  on  international  law  in  the  domes- 
tic courts  emphasized  the  contribution  that 
domestic  courts  cotild  make  to  international 
law  and  dealt  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  international  law  is  part  of  the 
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,-,  of  the  land.    Speakers  on  intOTiattonal 
Zimunlcations  stressed  the  need  for  law  to 
Si  an  expanded  global  satelUte  system. 
^7  transnational  trade  panel  urged  the 
development  and  adoption  of  procedures  for 
**'  effective  resolution  of  Investment  dis- 
,,»«•  a  model  international  code  was  rec- 
'^-.mpnded     Work    paper    summaries    were 
S^n  for  both  commercial  arbitration  and 
Sltratlon  between  States,  with   emphasis 
!n  the  improvement  of  procedures.    Panei- 
Ss  on.  human  rights  pointed  out  Uie  need 
r^imorove  procedural  machinery  and  pro- 
"t    rights     by     substantive    declarations, 
^merits,  laws,  and  treaties.    The  panel  on 
tSItive     research     in     international     law 
Ssed  the  importance  of  viewing  Intem*- 
ttonal  law  from  a  universal  rather  than  a 
national  viewpoint  and  endorsed  the  Inter- 
St lonal  Law  Manual  project  of  the  Carnegie 
Sdowment  for   International  Peace.     And 
ie  panel  on  the  expanding  structure  of  in- 
ternational 'laws    emphasized    the    need   to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations.        _      „^.  , 
Cooperation    between    high    courts    Chief 
Justice  Warren  presided  over  special  sessions 
attended  by  the  254  high  court  Judgw  from 
103  nations  and  other  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
supreme  Court.    They  discussed  cooperation 
among  members  of  the  high  courts  of  the 
world  to  further  world  peace  under  law,  fu- 
ture exchanges  of  opinions  and  the  need  for 
a  World  Judicial  Conference  at  which  Judges 
could  get  to  know  each  other  and  exchange 
Ideas  and  experience.    They  stressed  tliat  the 
Washington  conference  war.  the  first  world- 
wide meeting   ever   held   of   national   high 
court  Judges  and  urged  further  meetings  as 
most  beneficial  for  the  rule  of  law  nationally 
and  internationally. 

The  above  la  but  a  brief  sketch  of  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  suggestions,  ideas  and 
proposals  which  emerged  from  the  speeches, 
panel  papers,  and  discussions  in  which  dis- 
tinguished Jurists,  lawyers,  and  legal  scholars 
made  so  many  valuable  recommendations  for 
advancement  of  the  rule  of  law.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  center's  conunittees  presented 
reports  and  held  meetings  to  discuss  their 
future  programs.  The  center  plans  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  which  will  include  the  papers, 
addresses,  and  summaries  of  some  of  the 
informal  comments  presented  at  the  panel 
sessions. 

WORLD   LAW    DAT 


Worldwide  attention  was  focused  upon  the 
Washington  World  Conference  through  cele- 
bration of  the  first  World  Law  Day  in  more 
than  100  nations.    World  Law  Day  was  pro- 
claimed by  President  Johnson,   and  other 
heads  of  state.  Governors  of  States,  and  more 
than  700  mayors  and  city  councils.    Some  of 
the  latter  proclamations  were  done  Jointly 
by  US.   cities   and   their   so-called   "sister 
cities  abroad.    The  holding  of  the  first  world 
exhibit  of  law  codes  and  liistorlc  documents 
was  a  rather  unique  "first"  for  the  conference. 
Heading  the  historical  documents  on  dis- 
play in  this  exhibit  was  the  original  of  the 
1225  Magna   Carta  from   England   and   the 
originals  of  the  Declarations  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  from  France.    Many  other  originals  (^ 
ancient  law  documents  were  also  f onrarded 
by  other  nations  for  display.    The  originals 
of  these  great  law  instruments  of  other  na- 
tions were  displayed  at  the  National  Ar^ves 
of  the  United  States  along  with  the  orlgmais 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  Con- 
stitution, and  other  great  law  Instruments. 
Never  in  ail  history  had  so  many  of  the 
great  law  instruments  from  all  over  the  world 
been  displayed  at  one  time  under  one  spon- 
sorship.   The  leading  law  book  Publishers  and 
suppliers  of  services  to  lawyers  participated 
by  displaying  their  books  and  services.    This 
unprecedented  display  of  the  instruments  of 
mankind's  great  law  heritage  K*^*  ^Z**^" 
splratlon  to  those  working  tiirough  the  con- 
ference  to  develop  a  program  to  substitute 
law  for  force  as  a  decision  mechanism  in- 


temationaUy.  Many  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  similar  exhibit  would  take  place  at  future 
world  conferences.  .„  w.  *  .. 

The   outbreak   of   war   between  Pakistan 
and  India  seemed  to  lend  \urgency  and  em- 
phasis to  the  quest  at  tlie  conference  for  a 
sound   path   to   world   peace   through   law. 
Throughout  the   week   leading   Jurists   and 
lawyers  conferred  and  labored  to  reach  com- 
mon ground  on  how  to  fill  in  the  gaps  that 
exist  in  the  world's  law  structure.    And  these 
law    leaders    did    achieve    much    common 
ground.     It  is  accurate  to  report,  however, 
tiiat  they  were  chiefiy  interested  in  devel- 
oping concrete  and  specific  plans  and  pro- 
Krams  to  advance  the  rule  of  law  for  the 
world    community.      Over   and   over    again, 
speakers  said  ail  agree  that  a  world   ruled 
by  law  wovad  be  peaceful  but  what  Is  needed 
most  is  plans  to  get  beyond  that  idea  to 
specific  law  rules  and  legal  institutions  so 
such  a  world  will  come  into  being  quickly 
before  Tiuclear  holocaust  becomes   human- 
kind's fate. 

WORK   PAPER   drafted 

A  292-page  work  paper  summarizing  in- 
ternational law  and  experience  with  inter- 
national legal  institutions  was  given  to  all 
delegates.    An  850-page  iooseieaf  document, 
entitled  "Law  and  Judicial  Systems  of  Na- 
tions "  was  also  given  to  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants    This  volume  summarized  the  facts 
about   law.   lawyers.    Judicial   systems    and 
legal   education   in   110  countries.     It  also 
contains  a  partial  directory  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  of  these  coun- 
tries bar  associations  and  law  schools.    Due 
to  the  great  expense  of  preparing  and  print- 
ing this  voliime  it  was  released  at  the  con- 
ference to  foreign  registrants,  charter  and 
sustaining  members  of  the  center  only.    Both 
of  these  documents  are  unique  in  that  such 
information  ha*  never  l>een  compUed  in  this 

form  before.  ^     ^    ■^, 

In  essence,  those  attending  the  Washing- 
ton conference  had  the  most  complete  sum- 
mary of  law  in  the   world   ever  presented 
to  any  group  at  such  a  meeting.    This  en- 
abled them  to  take  an  overview  of  law  in 
the  world,  its  strengtlis  and  weaknesses  na- 
tionally and  internationaliy.  and  gave  them 
a  background  from  which  they  could  move 
forward    with   confidence    in   approving    or 
disapproving  the  many  ideas  and  proposals 
laid  before  them.    This  Iooseieaf  volume  will 
be  constantly  updated  as  a  basic  work  docu- 
ment of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
and  as  a  directory  of  leading  Jurists  and 
lawyers  of  each  nation. 

all  elements  or  world  community 
That  so  large  and  diverse  a  group  of  out- 
sUnding  Jurists  from  tlie  four  comers  of 
the  earth  could  meet  and  agree  on  a  pro- 
gram to  advance  world  law  is  in  and  of  itself 
a  tremendous  accomplishment.     In  essence 
the  conference  delegates  represented  all  ele- 
ments of  the  world  commimity.    That  they 
agreed  on  so  many  specifics  should  enable 
rapid  advances  to  be  achieved  on  many  as- 
pects of  world  law.    The  importance  of  the 
conference    participants   as   leading    Jurists 
within  their  own  nations  should  cause  the 
conference  agreements  to  have  a  great  im- 
pact  upon   public   opinion   and   leaders   of 
nations 


hammer  out  policies,  programs,  and  details 
and  met  daily  tliroughout  the  conferenMi. 
These  lawyers  came  from  aU  over  the  United 
States  to  these  planning  meetings  at  their 
own  expense.  In  fact,  no  lawyer  from  the 
United  States  received  any  expense  reim- 
bursement at  or  prior  to  the  conference. 

The  many  compliments  on  how  all  parts 
of  the  program  operated  smoothly,  and  on 
time,  are  properly  received  by  members  of 
the  coordinating  committee  who  saw  to  it 
that  all  speakers  were  present,  ail  equipment 
working,  and  all  arrangements  were  properly 
carried  out.     In  fact,  they  have  developed 
a  system  that  is  a  marvel  to  behold  as  it 
really  works.     There  were  352  law  students 
from   58  law  schools  who  served  as  escorts 
or  interpreters  and  aids  to  the  distinguished 
jurists  from  abroad.     Some  150  U.S.  lawyers 
(and  in  many  instances  their  wives)    also 
acted  as   interpreters  in  nearly  every  lan- 
guage and  dialect.    In  many  instances.  U.S. 
lawyers  and  Judges  arranged  spetlal  events 
such  as  dinners  and  receptions  for  the  Jurlste 
and  lawyers  of  other  nations. 

There  were  209  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV 
reporters  who  registered  in  the  pressroom 
of  the  conference,  not  counting  the  more 
than  100  reporters  who  accompanied  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  he  delivered  his  address. 
The  paid  staff  of  translators,  interpreters, 
typists,  and  other  employees  for  the  confer- 
ence numbered  over  100.  Of  the  3,200  regis- 
trants over  1,000  were  from  abroad.  WhUe 
Congress  was  in  session  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  and  more  than  200  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  and  their  as- 
sistants registered  as  participants  and  at- 
tended one  or  more  functions  of  the  con- 
ference. .  .^    « 

Many  of  the  distinguished  visitors  were 
guests  of  their  country's  ambassador  during 
their  stay  in  Washington,  and  most  of  the 
ambassadors      attended      the      conference. 
Nearly   every  embassy  had   a   reception   in 
honor  of  thehr  guests.    The  president  of  ttoe 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Mrs.  Paul  P.  McArdie  gave  a  reception 
for  all  delegates.    The  president  of  the  Am^- 
Ican  Bar   Association  and  Mrs.   Edward  W. 
Kuhn  gave  a  reception  at  historic  Anderson 
House.     The    Chief   Justice   of   the   United 
States  and  Mrs.  Earl  Warren  gave  a  reception 
at  the  U.S.  Supreme  Ootu^  a*  wliich  they 
were  assisted  by  the  other  Justices  and  their 
wives.    The  attendance  for  this  reception  was 
so  ereat  that  the  receiving  line  filled  the 
maS  front  steps  of  the  beautiful  Supreme 
Court   building    and   extended   out   to   the 
street.     The    Secretary    of    State    and   Mrs. 
Dean  Rusk  and  the  Attorney  General   and 
Mrs  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  gave  a  recep- 
tion at  the  State  Department.    The  Associa- 
tion Society  of  International  Law  and  the. 
American  Association  of  Law  Schools  gave 
a  reception  for  teachers  of  law.    Many  other 
social    events   took   place.     TTiose   arronged 
bv  the  ladles  committee  Included  a  t>oat  trip 
toMomit  Vemon.  a  tour  of  the  White  House, 
an  evening  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
sightseeing  tours  of  Washington,  and  coffee 
hours  each  morning. 


PLANNING     AND    EXECUTING    THE    PROGRAM 

The  program,  planning,  and  coordinating 

committees  are  entitled  to  tremendous  credit 

In  so  planning  and  executing  the  program  as 

to  lead  to  so  much  agreement.    Many  have 

inquired  about  the  manpower  which  carried 

out  this  mammoth  conference.    Above  all  the 

conference   was   a   Joint   enterprise   of   the 

lawyers  of  the  United  States.     It  indicates 

what  they  can  do  when  they  get  organized 

to  do  a  Job  weU.    Some  400  lawyers  served 

on  50  conference  committees.    The  planning 

committee  of  60  bore  the  main  brunt  of  the 

work  for  it  met  monthly  for  over  1  year  to 


nNAN,CING   THE   CONFERENCE 

Another  Important  fact  is  that  the  lawyers 
of  the  United  States  financed  this  conference 
by  raising  over  »500,000  from  foundations, 
corporations  and  individuals,  the  letter  in- 
cluding some  250  law  firms  who  gave  from 
$50  to  $5,000  toward  this  budget.  Ford 
Foundation  gave  $160,000  toward  expenses  of 

foreign  Judges.  Major  «P«°f  ^"f ^,  T*S^ J^! 
simultaneous  translation  equipment  (aU  ses- 
sions were  in  Spanish.  French,  and  English) 
and  conference  personnel,  traveling  and  hotel 
expenses  of  foreign  Judges  unable  to  pay 
their  own  way  (so  as  to  Uf^^!j^*  ^ 
nations  could  be  represented).  «P«^«L^ 
experts,  printing  and  mailing.  It  Is  gooa 
to  report  ttiat  the  conference  ended  up  in 
the  black  flnancleliy. 
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final  plenary  session  of  the  confer- 
"Work  Program  To  Advance  a  World 
Law"  was  adopted.    This  document 
and  recommended  research  projects 
should  be  made  and  encouraged  the 
of  certain  princlplee.   Institutions, 
e<lucatlonal  action.    It  also  pointed  out 
developments  In  world  law  since 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Con- 
In  1963.     As  stated  above,  over  200 
were  presented  and  about  one-half 
are  Incorporated  in  the  work  pro- 
Others  requiring  further  study  were 
or  future  consideration, 
proposals  with  respect  to  such  things 
of   human   rights  on   continents 
han  Europe,  where  they  already  have 
multllingiial    legal    dictionary    and 
oif  otiier  law  subjects  shoiUd  focus 
public  and  legal  attention  on  these 
o  force  essential  progress  toward  frul- 
Ideas  Into  concrete   law  rules   and 
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innouncement  by  title  Executive  Ckm- 

of  its  decision  to  set  up  headquarters 

World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  in 

and  maintain  there  a  "world  law  Uf 

and  a  "world  law  Information  dear- 

for  Center  members  is  a  giant  step 

toward  making  law  more  available 

more  used  and  usable  throughout 


SCHOLARS  TO  TAKE  INmATIVE 

The  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
hopes  that  scholars  the  world  over  will  take 
the  in:  tiative  in  making  these  needed  studies. 
It  liop  ss  to  aid  and  encoxirage  this  essential 
resesn  h.  particularly  in  the  law  schools  of 
all  na  ions.  The  Center  itself  will  urge  its 
eomm  ttees  to  make  useful  studies  and  re- 
ports uid  will  seek  other  means  to  finance 
and  a  rry  out  these  research  proposals.  Al- 
ready nany  world  law  projects  are  being  sent 
to  the  Center  from  all  over  the  world. 


DECUUUTION  OF  FATTH 


conference  closed  with  a  "Declaration 

in  World  Order  Under  Law"  which 

ed  the  ties  between  iiniversal  con- 

<  ver  war  and  effective  procedures  for 

decision  of  disputes,  the  respon- 

of  members  of  the  legal  profession  to 

the  means  of  settling  disputes;  rec- 

rn  of  the  critical  natxire  of  many  cur- 

(flsputes;   and  urged  that  only  by  the 

of  the  rule  of  law  can  these  ob- 

be  achieved.    In  this  declaration  of 

participants  declared  that  they: 

leafflrm   the   Declaration   of   General 

for  a  World  Rule  of  Law  adopted 

first  World  Conference  on  World  Peace 

Law  In  Athens,  Greece; 
ledge  our  continuing  active  support 
World   Peace   Throiigh   Law  Center, 
at    Athens,    and    its    global    work 


ttiei 


'ledge  our  continuing,  devoted  effort 

( ach  other  and  within  our  respective 

and  legal  organizations,  to  achieve 

ot  ]ectlves  of  strengthening  and  expand- 

wprld  law  rules  and  world,  as  well  as 

.  legal  and  Judlcieil  institutions;  and 

>eclare    our    unshakable    faith    that, 

transient  disputes  there  may  be.  a 

uforld  order  under  law  can  be  achieved, 

with  patient  determination  and 

,  it  will  be  achieved." 

'very   yardstick   of   measurement   the 

n    World   Conference    was   a   tre- 

success.     It  had  inspiration,  Infor- 

partlcipation    and    hospitality    in 

Its  "firsts"  include  World  Law 

World  Exhibit  of  Law  Codes  and  Hls- 

Aw  Instruments  and  the  World  Ju- 

Ck>nference.     It  was  by  far  the  largest 

conference  of  the  legal  profession  in 

Another  world  conference  will 

in  1967  probably  in  Geneva  due  to 

conditions  making  the  first  site.  New  Delhi, 


hii  tory. 
hell 


dlfKcult.  In  the  meantime  the  great  em- 
phasla  by  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center  will  be  ujmn  concrete  progrcee  on  the 
global  work  program  and  the  next  confer- 
ence. 

Membership  in  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  is  open  to  all  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  Regular  membership  In 
the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  is  only 
$10  per  year,  charter  membership  Is  $50,  and 
sustaining  membership  is  $100.  Members 
receive  a  monthly  bulletin,  can  serve  on  one 
of  the  Center's  95  committees,  receive  re- 
search pamphlets  and.  If  charter  or  sustain- 
ing members,  receive  the  "Law  and  Lawyers 
of  Nations,"  the  looseleaf  directory  which  will 
be  kept  up  to  date  on  a  rather  constant  basis 
by  the  appointment  of  editors  in  each 
nation.  All  members  are  listed  in  the  direc- 
tory along  with  their  addresses. 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  the  legal 
profession  is  Indeed  organizing  itself  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  mankind's  future. 
This  very  successful  program  to  strengthen 
law  rules  and  legal  institutions  should  in- 
deed in  time  succeed  in  speeding  the  day 
when  law  will  replace  force  as  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  fate  of  htmianity. 

Above  all  the  worldwide  dialog  and 
friendships  generated  among  law  leaders  of 
nations  makes  this  program  a  tremendous 
factor  for  world  peace.  These  leaders  agree 
with  Chief  Justice  Warren  that  the  dream 
of  a  world  rule  of  law  is  within  man's  capac- 
ity to  achieve.  They  are  moving  realisti- 
cally to  translate  that  dream  into  concrete 
reality. 


Aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  considering  the  resumption  of  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  In  the  form 
of  sales  of  surplus  commodities  for  Egyp- 
tian currency. 

The  Congress  has  made  very  clear  Its 
opposition  to  such  a  step  by  prohibiting 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  explicitly  determines  that 
It  Is  "essential  to  the  national  interest." 

It  Is  dlflBcult  for  me  to  see  how  that 
determination  could  be  reached  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  at  the 
present  time.  On  the  contrary,  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  actions  and  policies  in  the 
Middle  East  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
opposite  conclusion. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  today  re- 
mains the  fountainhead  of  Arab  efforts  to 
subdue  Israel.  Nasser  has  only  delayed, 
not  disavowed,  his  plans  to  launch  a  war 
of  extermination  against  Israel,  which 
meanwhile  remains  the  target  of  vicious 
propaganda  and  economic  warfare  di- 
rected from  Cairo. 

Elsewhere,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
continues  its  efforts  to  undermine  Amer- 
icsin  policies  and  positions,  from  Libya  to 
Vietnam,  from  Cyprus  to  the  Congo.  But 
It  Is  In  the  Middle  East  that  Nasser's  will 
to  power  poses  the  greatest  threat  to 
peace  and  stability,  and  where  any  aid 
he  received  from  us  could  only  strength- 
en his  position  and  capacity  for  mischief. 


I  do  not  dismiss  the  possibility  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  aid  may 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  national 
pedicles  of  the  recipient.  But  the  United 
States  so  far  has  funneled  more  than 
one  billion  dollars  into  Egypt  with  no 
discernible  effect  on  Nasser's  adventur- 
ism. If  aid  is  to  be  resumed,  surely  the 
American  people  have  every  reason  to 
demand  some  Iron-clad  assurances  that 
Nasser  wlU  order  a  "cease-fire"  In  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  aggressive  exter- 
nal policies. 


The  War  in  )^etnam:  A  Picket  Line  or  a 
Job  To  Be  Done? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  daily 
reports  from  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam 
call  out  for  our  attention  from  the  pages 
of  every  newspaper  day  after  day. 
Those  reports,  of  advances  and  setbacks, 
of  gallantry  and  the  valiant  efforts  of 
the  Americans  fulfilling  our  commitment 
to  the  people  of  this  beleaguered  coun- 
try weigh  heavily  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  every  American.  The  world 
watches  and  waits — with  its  attention 
focused  on  the  American  role  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom,  freedom  from  op- 
pression and  hopelessness  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  American  role  has,  however,  taken 
on  a  new  dimension  with  the  activities  of 
groups  who  would  seek  to  replace  the 
voice  of  the  American  people,  honoring 
the  commitment  which  has  been  made, 
with  the  chants  of  protest  and  the  irrev- 
erent slogans  of  the  placards  they  bear. 
And  the  world  watches. 

What  Is  the  American  role  and  who 
speaks  for  the  American  people?  Some 
may  call  it  a  question  of  conscience  or 
of  patriotism.  Perhaps  no  one  can  know 
it  more  precisely  nor  speak  of  it  more 
eloquently  than  the  American  soldier  in 
Vietnam. 

To  him  the  war  Is  not  an  afternoon 
rally,  a  picket  line  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  or  a  coffeehouse  discussion  on  the 
philosophy  of  war.  To  him  it  is  a  job 
that  has  to  be  done,  a  personal  commit- 
ment he  honors  daily  and  which  en- 
compasses every  moment  of  every  hour 
of  his  days. 

I  believe  we  all  should  listen  to  what 
he  has  to  say,  no  matter  what  our  per- 
sonal views  on  this  conflict  may  be. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  soldier  whose  home  is  In  the  First 
Congressional  District — Pfc.  William  J. 
Broderick,  of  Dalton,  in  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.  Bill  Is  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  speaks  of  that  fight  in  his  let- 
ter. I  want  to  share  his  thoiights  with 
you.  His  words  are  few  but  their  message 
is  clear  and  sincere  and.  yes,  eloquent. 

DcAB  Mb.  Contz:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  the  other  Congressmen  for  what 


,«u  have  done  to  aid  us  soldiers  in  Vietnam, 
we  are  aU  doing  our  best  to  spread  the 
American  policy  In  Vietnam. 

rm  elad  to  hear  there  are  no  protest  groups 
in  the  Berkshires.  Being  from  Dalton.  I'm 
Sad  to  fight  for  the  people  of  the  Berkshires. 
8'^e  flKht  is  not  over  yet,  but  the  Vietcong 
.re  finding  the  going  a  lot  harder  now  that 
American  troops  are  here.  And  the  troops 
are  not  leaving  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Thank  you.  _       ^^^^  broderick. 
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Veterans'  Day  Proclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber U  of  each  year,  the  entire  Nation 
honors  its  servicemen,  past  and  present, 
expressing  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the 
many  sacrifices  they  have  made  and  for 
the  freedoms  which  they  have  preserved. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
the  people  of  Connecticut  have  served 
their  country  with  courage,  dedication, 
and  distinction  both  In  time  of  peace  and 
in  time  of  war. 

We  in  Connecticut  are  proud  of  our 
veterans.  In  this  connection.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  proclamation  Issued  by  the  Honor- 
able John  Dempsey.  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, on  the  occasion  of  this  Vet- 
erans' Day,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

PROCLAMATION    OF   THE   STATE   OP 

Connecticut 
The  people  of  Connecticut  are  conscious 
of  their  deep  and  lasting  debt  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  from  our 
State  who  have  served  their  coimtry  with 
honor  in  time  of  war. 

Connecticut  men  were  In  the  vanguard  of 
the  Colonial  troops  who  bravely  entered  bat- 
tle to  bring  this  Nation  into  being.  In 
every  war  since  that  time.  Connecticut  men 
willingly  made  whatever  sacrifices  were  nec- 
essary in  order  to  preserve  our  security  and 
to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Once  each  year  a  day  is  set  aside  to  honor 
those  who  answered  the  call  to  arms  in  our 
behalf.  Therefore,  In  accordance  with  the 
general  statutes  of  Connecticut,  I  hereby 
proclaim  Thursday,  November  11,  1965,  to  be 
Veterans'  Day. 

As  we  recall  the  heroic  war  service  of  vet- 
erans let  us  also  give  thought  to  the  present 
day  servicemen  who  are  guarding  the  inter- 
ests of  free  people  and  striving  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

Let  us  also  make  Veterans'  Day  an  occa- 
sion for  renewal  of  our  determination  that 
the  permanent  world  peace  we  earnestly  seek 
will  become  a  reality. 

I  urge,  in  connection  with  the  observance 
of  Veterans'  Day,  that  State  and  National 
flags  be  flown  on  public  and  private  build- 
ings and  that  appropriate  commemorative 
exercises  be  held  in  communities  throughout 

Connecticut. 

John  Dempset. 

By  hU  excellency's  command: 

ElXA  T.  Gkasso, 
Secretary  of  State. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  In  a  re- 
cent address  MaJ.  Gen.  Jerry  D.  Page. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  made  some  signifi- 
cant remarks  concerning  areas  in  which 
we  may  expect  In  the  next  few  years 
some  new  dimensions  in  Communist 
activities. 

Because  the  content  of  his  remarks  is 
a  real  contribution  to  our  thinking  con- 
cerning our  international  efforts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

New  Dimensions  op  Deterrence 
(By  MaJ.  Gen.  Jerry  D.  Page) 
Since  the  technical  subjects  of  tl:.^  sym- 
posium shoiUd  be  adequately  covered  at  the 
panel  sessions.  I  thought  that  my  remarks 
this  noon  might  appropriately  deal  with  some 
of  the  broader  issues  which  vrtll  affect  the 
decisions  concerning  technology  and  systems. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  direction  of  oxir  na- 
tional defense  program  is  affected  not  only  by 
the  current  world  situation  but  also  by  the 
nature  of  the  anticipated  threat  5,  10,  and 
15  years  into  the  future.  For  this  reason  it 
is  relevant  to  consider  some  of  the  nevf 
dimensions  where  Communist  activities  will 
likely  be  on  the  increase  in  coming  years. 

One  of  these  new  dimensions,  of  course,  is 
space.    I  think  that  subject  was  weU  covered 
in  this  morning's  panel,  and  there  \s  no  need 
to  cover  this  ground  again.     With  regard  to 
the  technical  aspects  of  space,  you  are  far 
better  qualified  than  I.    With  regard  to  the 
potential  Implicatldns  of  space  for  our  con- 
tlnviing   national  sec\irlty,   no   one   at  this 
point  can  regard  himself  as  really  an  expert. 
There  are  stUl  too  many  unknown  factors. 
But  the  interest  in  space  shown  by  others 
mxikes  it  clear  that  space  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  our  thinking  about  national  defense. 
At  the  same  time  there  Is  a  second  new 
dimension  to  our  long-range  thinking  about 
national  security.    It  seems  far  away  from 
space,  but  It  demands  the  same  hardthink- 
ing  and  calls  for  the  same  urgency.    The  im- 
portance of  this  dimension  was  pointed  out 
last  month  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  Vance  in  a  speech  In  Washington.    Be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  his  remarks    I 
think  It  is  worthwhile  to  begin  by  reviewing 
some  of  the  main  points  he  made. 

Secretary  Vance's  speech  dealt  with  the 
Lin  Plao  statement  and  o\ir  national  response 
to  it  Lin  Plao  is  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  and  is  also  CommunUt  Chinas 
Minister  of  National  Defense.  His  statement, 
which  was  Issued  just  2  months  ago.  is  a 
very  revealing  declaration  of  Pelping's  plans 
for  the  expansion  of  world  communism.  As 
the  Secretary  of  State  noted  recently,  it  is 
as  candid  a  warning  to  us  today  as  Hitler  s 
"Meln  Kampf"  was  in  the  1930's.  Many  peo- 
ple Ignored  that  earlier  warning.  It  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  Ignore  this  one. 

Basically,  the  Lin  Plao  statement  analyzes 
the  strategy  employed  by  Mao  Tse-tung  to 
take  over  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  then 
applies  this  strategy,  by  extension,  to  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  entire  world.  In 
Lin  Plao's  words,  "It  must  be  emphasized  that 


Comrade  Mao  Tse-t\mg's  theory  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  rural  revolutionary  base  areas 
and  the  encirclement  of  cities  from  the  coun- 
tryside is  of  outstanding  and  universal  Im- 
portance for  the  present  revolutionary 
struggles." 

In  contrast  to  the  Russian  revolution, 
which  began  in  the  cities  and  spread  to  the 
countryside,  the  Chinese  revolution  began  in 
the  countryside,  encircled  the  cities,  and 
finally  captured  them.  This,  asserts  Lin  Plao. 
is  to  be  the  worldwide  strategy  for  commu- 
nism. North  America  and  Western  Europe, 
which  he  describes  as  "the  cities  of  the 
world."  are  to  be  encircled  and  conquered 
through  the  Communist  capture  of  the  so- 
caUed  "rviral  areas  of  the  world" — Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  present  "focus"  of  this  revolutionary 
effort,  Lin  Plao  announces,  is  the  struggle  m 
South  Vietnam.  This  should  make  it  clear 
beyond  doubt  the  Importance  of  our  com- 
mitment to  that  country.  The  Communist 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam  is  no  more 
a  "local"  issue  than  the  aggressive  moves 
against  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland 
were  local  Issues  In  the  1930's.  Now,  as  then, 
the  attack  on  one  small  nation  can  reason- 
ably be  interpreted  as  merely  a  part  of  a 
pattern  of  continuing  aggression— and  we 
have  been  clearly  warned  what  to  expect  in 
the  future. 

Our  response  to  this  warning  can  be  clearly 
seen  in  southeast  Asia.  We  are  standing 
firmly  by  our  commitment  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

We  VTlU  continue  to  help  them  resUt  ag- 
gression and  assist  them  In  their  efforts  to 
create  a  better  life.  Our  continued  efforts 
should  make  It  unmistakably  clear  to  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng  that  terrorism,  murder,  subver- 
sion, and  Infiltration  frdfti  the  north  will  not 

The  President  has  repeatedly  made  our 
intentions  and  our  objectives  clear.  As  he 
has  pointed  out,  we  are  in  Vietnam  "to 
strengthen  world  order.  Around  the  globe 
from  Berlin  to  Thailand  are  people  whose 
well-being  rests  In  part  on  the  belief  that 
they  can  count  on  us  If  they  are  attacked. 
To  leave  Vietnam  to  its  fate  would  shake 
the  confidence  of  all  these  people  in  the 
value  of  an  American  commitment  and  In 
the  value  of  America's  word.  The  result 
would  be  increased  unrest  and  instability, 
and  even  wider  war." 

To  carry  out  our  commitment  to  free  peo- 
ples who  are  threatened  by  aggression,  we 
are  actively  developing  the  equipment  and 
techniques  to  conduct  counterlnsurgency 
and  limited  war  operations.  The  Air  Force, 
along  with  the  other  services,  has  Important 
responsibilities  in  this  regard— on  both  a 
short-term  and  long-term  basis. 

The  urgency  of  our  responsibilities  In  the 
limited  war  area  In  no  way  diminishes  the 
Importance  of  our  efforts  in  other  areas,  such 
as  space,  ballistic  missiles,  or  aeronautical 
systems.  The  fact  Is  that  developments  in 
all  of  these  areas  should  naturaUy  support 
and  complement  each  other.  For  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  most  advanced  counter- 
Insurgency  techniques  would  avaU  us  very 
little  if  our  opponents  should  achieve  a 
decisive  military  breakthrough  in  space. 
Likewise,  advanced  space  or  missile  capabili- 
ties alone  would  not  enable  us  to  deal  with 
outbreaks  of  insurgency,  terrorism,  and  sub- 
version which  we  may  encounter  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  must  continue  to  maintain  the 
proper  balance  in  our  development  programs, 
so  that  our  Nation  maintains  adequate 
strength  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
deterrence. 

To  do  this  we  must  place  proper  emphasis 
on  technology,  which  Is  directly  relevant  to 
the  entire  range  of  our  responslbUltles. 
Thus,  a  third  dimension  of  deterrence  might 
be  called  "technological  momentum."  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  increasingly  recog- 
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nlzed  that  a  nation's  military  strength  and 
econoi  lie  growth  twth  depend  heavily  on  Ita 
achiev  sments  in  science  and  technology. 
This  f  ict  means  that  our  rate  of  technical 
progre  »  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  us  to 
in  a  timely  fashion  to  technological 
which  may  be  achieved  by 
nations. 

fast-moving  world  we  can  no  longer 
to    wait    \intll    other    nations    have 
a  new  military  capability  be- 
begin  the  research  which  may  enable 
[neet  a  new  threat.     On  the  contrary, 
maintain  at  all  times  the  tech- 
mqmentiun  which  provides  the  best 
of  a  timely  and  adequate  response 
developments, 
ability    to   stay   technolo^cally   pre- 
Is  a  product  of  a  number  of  factors, 
include,    first,   how   much    money   is 
spent  for  research  and  development? 
,    how    many    trained    people   do    we 
forking  in  the  research  and  develop- 
area?     Third,  how  much  freedom  do 
lave   In  pursuing   their   experiments? 
,   how  good  are  our  technical  facilir 
,  test  chambers,  wind  tun- 
so  forth?    Fifth,  to  what  extent  do 
research   and   development  activities 
ment  our  own?    And  sixth,  do  we  have 
lustrial  base  to  produce  the  new  sys- 
^  rhlch  may  Incorporate  new  technology? 
way  of  providing  technological  mo- 
Is  through  the  creation  of  "techno- 
buildlng    blocks,"    which    then   may 
basis  of  new  systems  when  the  need 
The  employment  of  this  "building 
apprtx3ch  calls  for  adequate  attention 
the  factors  I  have  mentioned. 
of  the  basic  requirements  Is  for  an 
supply  of  highly  competent  tech- 
seople.     Both  scientific  and  englneer- 
sliills  will  continue  to  be  in  heavy  de- 
How  well  this  demand  Is  met  depends 
educational  system,  particularly  in 
scientific  and  technical  areas.     Judging 
interest  that  has  been  generated  in 
years,  I  believe  that  our  schools  will 
he  challenge. 
The  -e  is  one  fiu^her  point  which  should 
mentioned,  because  it  has  a  vital  bearing 
way  we  meet  the  threat  posed  by  Lin 
strategy  of  world  revolution.     This  is 
that  this  dimension  of  conflict  is 
mferely  geographical,  but  is  ideological  as 
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his  I  mean  that  the  crucial  question 
the  peoples  Invcdved  is  what  set  oS 
will  govern  them.  Will  it  be  the  out- 
belief  that  "political  power  grows  out 
barrel  of  a  gun,"  as  Mao  Tse-tung  pro- 
Or  wlU  it  be  the  idea  that  poUtical 
grows  only  out  of  the  people  them- 
as  the  experience  of  our  Nation  con- 


Is  a  fundamental  question,  because  it 
nlatter  of  individual  and  national  decl- 
As  we  truly  live  out  our  heritage,  then 
n  3t  the  OommunistB — are  the  true  revo- 
lution iries.  The  aims  of  our  revolution  are 
impllc  It  in  our  history.  They  were  restated 
Johzison  when  he  said.  "Our 
1  reedom  and  growth  have  never  been 
goal  of  the  American  dream.  We 
lever  meant  to  be  an  oasis  of  liberty 
abundance  in  a  worldwide  desert  of 
dreams.  Our  Nation  was  cre- 
help  strike  away  the  chains  of  igno- 
and  misery  and  tyranny  wherever  they 
]  lan  less  than  God  means  him  to  be." 
firm  commitment  to  this  aim  is  the 
response  to  Lin  Plao  and  is  rele- 
vant io  all  the  dimensions  of  deterrence. 
This  I  s  a  task  and  a  challenge  for  all  of  xu 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
Thapk  you. 
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Urgent  Need  To  Expand  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  and  Raise  Federal  Share 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fall  1965 
enrollment  figures  at  colleges  through- 
out the  country  again  prove  the  urgent 
need  to  expand  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  and  change  the  matching 
ratio  to  raise  the  Federal  share  to  75  per- 
cent on  academic  facilities. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  11790  that 
would  double  the  authorization  for 
grants  and  change  the  matching  ratio 
to  75-25   percent. 

I  believe  the  following  press  quotes  on 
college  attendance  this  fall  will  illus- 
trate the  national  scope  of  this  problem : 

Excerpts   F^om   Newpapers   Across   the 

COUNTRT 

Bloomington,  Ind. — Indiana  University 
today  reported  record  enrollments  of  23,612 
on  the  Bloomington  campus  and  2,830  in 
the  Indianapolis  professional  divisions,  re- 
flecting both  the  growing  number  of  young 
fiooslers  graduating  from  high  school  and 
the  declining  numbers  of  dropouts  after 
beginning  college  work. 

Indiana  University's  share  of  this  state- 
wide growth  moved  the  Bloomington  total 
12.69  percent  above  the  last  fall  enrollment 
of  20,953. 


East  Lansing,  Mich. — Pall  term  enrollment 
at  Michigan  State  University  totaled  41,782 
with  35,580  on  the  campus  at  East  Lansing, 
Dr.  Horace  C.  King,  registrar,  reported  as 
classes  began  Thursday   (September  30). 

The  grand  total  figure  of  41,782  was  up  15 
percent  from  last  year's  36,235. 


The  University  of  Tennessee's  Increase  In 
enrollment  this  fall  Is  equal  to  the  establish- 
ment of  four  new  colleges.  University  of  Ten- 
nessee President  Andrew  Holt  pointed  out. 

The  average  enrollment  of  colleges  and 
iiniversltles  In  the  nation  Is  about  700.  With 
an  Increase  of  nearly  3,000  for  all  of  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  campuses,  this  is  the 
equivalent  of  four  new  colleges. 


A  total  of  38,592  students  are  attending 
the  9  Wisconsin  State  imlversltles  this 
fall,  Eugene  R.  McPhee,  Madison,  director  of 
State  universities,  said  Wednesday  (Octo- 
ber 6) . 

Final  reports  Just  received  from  the  uni- 
versities show  an  increase  of  8,528  students, 
or  28  percent,  over  last  fall. 


Madison,  Wis. — University  of  Wisconsin 
student  enrollment  has  soared  to  a  new  rec- 
ord total  of  46,710.  President  Fred  Harvey 
Harrington  reported  to  the  university  board 
of  regents  at  Its  meeting  In  Madison  Friday. 

Enrollment  already  exceeds  the  total  ex- 
pected for  the  fall  semester  by  more  than 
100  students,  and  Is  up  13.8  percent  over  the 
total  of  a  year  ago  of  41,033. 


For  the  first  time  in  Its  history,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  has  more  than  10,000 
students  under  Instruction  at  one  time. 

Last  year's  total  registration  was  9,442. 
The   1965-56  figures   represent   an   Increase 


of  8.2  percent,  with  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment  up  17.5  percent. 

Moorhead  State  College  has  enrolled  3,347 
students  for  the  fall  quarter  of  this  year  a 
new  record  high  for  the  eighth  consecutive 
year. 

The  percentage  gain  for  this  year  is  re- 
ported at  18.8  percent,  slightly  higher  than 
the  average  gain  for  the  past  few  years.  Off- 
campus  enrollments  are  not  included  In  the 
figures  listed  above. 

Oregon  State  University. — A  32-percent 
Increase  In  the  size  of  the  freshman  class 
has  Jumped  Oregon  State  University's  en- 
rollment to  a  record  11,885  this  fall  and  set 
the  stage  for  more  new  records  In  Coming 
years. 

Iowa  Cttt,  Iowa. — There  are  84,085  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  51  colleges,  universities, 
and  junior  colleges  In  Iowa,  a  15.3-percent 
Increase  over  the  1964  total,  according  to  a 
report  prepared  here  for  the  Association  of 
Iowa  College  Presidents    (AICP). 

Lapayette,  iND.^Purdue  University  has  an 
alltime  high  total  of  27,793  students  enrolled 
this  fall. 

The  total  announced  by  Registrar  Nelson 
M.  Parkhurst  represented  an  increase  of  al- 
most 12  percent  over  last  fall's  24.932. 

Kent  State  University  began  fall  classes 
with  21,305  students — a  record  enrollment 
for  the  11th  consecutive  year.  It  was  an- 
nounced today. 

Ohio's  third  largest  university,  Kent 
showed  a  13-percent  student  Increase  com- 
pared with  last  year  as  the  war  babies  moved 
to  the  Nation's  campuses  In  full  force. 

Brookings,  S.  Dak. — A  record  enrollment 
of  4,637  students  has  been  reported  for  the 
fall  semester  at  South  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity. 

A  gain  of  447  students  from  the  former 
high  of  4,190  last  fall  was  noted  in  the  report 
from  James  O.  Pedersen,  director  of  admis- 
sions and  records.  The  increase  Is  10.7  per- 
cent more  than  last  year's  figure. 
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Tallahassee,  Fla. — A  record  enrollment  of 
3,588  students  has  been  set  at  Florida  A.  &  M. 
University  for  the  first  semester  of  the  1965- 
66  school  term. 

Boulder.  Colo. — Final  enrollment  on  the 
Boulder  campus  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado this  fall  totals  a  record  14,693  students, 
up  1,313  or  9.8  percent  from  last  year,  David 
B.  Mulrhead,  dean  of  admission  and  records, 
announced  today. 

Minneapolis. — University  of  Minnesota  at- 
tendance has  reached  a  new  alltime  high 
with  42,178  students  enrolled  in  fall  quar- 
ter daytime  classes,  an  Increase  of  3,775  or 
10  percent  over  the  38,403  previous  high  fig- 
ure of  1  year  ago.  True  E.  Pettenglll,  univer- 
sity recorder,  reported  today  (Wednesday, 
October  13). 

Auburn. — Auburn  University  has  registered 
a  record  of  11,853  students  thus  far  for  the 
fall  quarter  of  1965,  a  10-percent  Increase 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

University,  Ala. — An  overall  University  of 
Alabama  enrollment  Increase  of  8.3  percent 
this  fall  compared  to  last  brings  the  current 
Capstone  student  population  to  17,177,  re- 
ports Dr.  Hubert  E.  Mate,  dean,  admissions, 
and  records. 


People-to-People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF   WYOIUNO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
was  privileged  to  address  a  national 
meeting  of  an  organization  known  as 
PeoDle-to-People.  This  organization  is 
dedicated  to  the  very  worthwhile  purpose 
of  promoting  international  understand- 
in/  Indeed,  this  aim  represents  an  es- 
sential ingredient  to  the  restoration  of 
oeace  to  this  troubled  world. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  printed  in  the 

^Sere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  GaLE  McGEE  BEFORE  THE 
p^OPLE-TO-PEOPLE     NATIONAL     CONFERENCE. 

OCTOBER  7, 1965,  Kansas  Citt,  Mo. 

It  U  a  privilege  to  be  here  in  Kansas  City 
tonieht  to  speak  to  this  first  national  meeting 
of  People-to-People.  That  there  are  repre- 
senUtlves  from  nearly  half  the  States  of  the 
union  speaks  well  for  the  dedication  of  those 
who  are  so  generously  giving  of  th«r  time 
and  effort  in  furthering  the  cause  of  personal 

"^ThrpSposes  of  People-to-people  I  readily 
salute,  for  in  theh-  belief  that  Individuals  ail 
have  the  same  fundamental  aspirations, 
hopes,  and  dreams,  they  capture  the  one  unl- 
vereal    language    of     all     nations     and    all 

Individuals.  -e.^.^- 

It  Is  true  of  nations  as  of  persons,  as  Emer- 
son said,  that  "there  can  never  be  deep  peace 
between  two  spirits,  never  mutual  respect 
until,  m  their  dialog,  each  stands  for  the 
whole  world."  . 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  must  stand  for 
the  whole  world;    the  concept  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  understanding  Is  °ot  dJ^T 
cult  to  grasp.    What  Is  difficult  is  to  put  It 
into  practice,  even  upon  the  most  elementery 
scale     For  as  Individuals  differ  In  tastes  and 
viewpoint,  so  do  cultures  differ  and  the  vari- 
ety of  outlooks  and  customs  that  make  up  a 
culture  have  been  strengthened  and  solidi- 
fied by  centuries  of  separation  by  distance  or 
terrain.    But  now  man's  ingenuity  has  elunf- 
nated    those    distances    and    bridged    those 
physical   obstacles  that  once   separated  one 
people  from  another.     In  a  matter  of  hours 
we  can  transport  ourselves  to  the/nost  re- 
mote spot  on  the  earth  where  untU  now  the 
people   did    not   know    we    exist,   much  less 
comprehend  who  we  are  and  what  we  stand 

for 

■The  marvels  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation, however,  have  not  been  accom- 
panied by  similar  marvels  of  understanding 
and  mutual  respect.  To  go  to  a  foreign  land 
is  easy;  to  bring  a  foreigner  here  requires 
some  money  and  a  little  time.  But  to  under- 
stand how  that  person  thinks  or  why  Ws 
culture  honors  and  esteems  that  which  we 
consider  worthless  or  even  repugnant  is  not 
a  process  of  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  or  even 
a  few  years.  To  be  accomplished  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  It  will  require  generations 

Too  often,  when  faced  with  a  task  of  this 
magnitude,  the  human  tendency  is  to  say 
It  cannot  be  done.  I  am  proud  to  be  ad- 
dressing a  group  that  not  only  thinks  It  ca^ 
be  done,  but  has  gotten  off  to  a  very  good 
start  doing  it.  The  people-to-people  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  only  9  years,  yei 
It  has  chalked  up  a  remarkable  record  ^ 
achievement  in  bringing  together  the  peoples 


of  the  world  so  that  they  n*ght  begin  the 
process  of  mutual  understanding. 

What  is  needed,  however,  is  a  direct  per- 
8on-to-person  approach  that  wUl  help  to  strip 
away  the  facade  of  government  stereotypes 
in  every  capital  of  the  world  and  to  expose 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  hasty  generalization 
of  national  Images  around  the  world.     Too 
often  have  we  tended  to  Judge  the  people 
of   another   country   through  the   image  ol 
their    national    leader    or    some    outspoken 
critic  in  their  ranks.    Thus,  in  the  1930'b,  all 
Germans    were    Hitlers.      In   the    1940's    all 
Russians  were  Stalins.    And  In  the  1950's  all 
Indians   were    Krishna   Mennons.     Or   even 
now.   all   Egyptians  are  Nassers,  or   Cubans 
Castros,  and  all  Indonesians  are  Sukarnos. 

Or  to  frame  this   same   projection  oppo- 
sitely through  the  eyes  of  our  International 
neighbors,  there  is  an  equally  facile  tendency 
to    Judge    the    United    States    through    the 
headllnemakers    of    the    news.      Thus,    any 
sharp  criticism  from  a  Member  of  Congress 
or   from  a   spokesman  in  any  other  public 
group    U   headlined   around   the    globe   and 
quickly   produces   an   image   of    the   typical 
American.    Our  own  countrymen  sometimes 
fail    to    understand    how    a    foreigner    does 
equate  congressional  statements.     In  other 
capitals  of  the  world,  any   statement  from 
any  member  of  the  government  would  be  re- 
garded as  official  policy  since  many  areas  are 
not  as  freely  accustomed  to  open  criticism 
within  their  administrations.     But,  when  a 
U5.   Senator   sounds   off,   foreigners   faU  to 
understand  that  this  Is  merely  his  personal 
view  and  tend  to  equate  it  Instead  as  reflect- 
ing official  policy  or  typical  public  attitudes 
toward   whatever   nation  was  the  object  of 
that  particular  Senator's  attack  that  day. 

In  short,  a  part  of  the  problem  of  misjudg- 
ment  around  the  world  stems  from  the  fact 
that  we  all  are  headline  hunters  and  tend  to 
formulate  generalizations  about  strangers 
whom  we  do  not  know.  The  nub  of  our 
difficulty  is,  therefore,  that  we  tend  to  judge 
each  other  by  the  excesses  of  our  most  out- 
spoken or  more  extreme  public  figures. 

This  is  the   reason  why  People-to-People 
becomes  so  important.    So  for  the  next  few 
minutes  that  we  have  here  together.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you  first  some  general  at- 
tributes about  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  all  Americans  should  come  better  to 
understand  and  to  make  allowances  for  as 
we  seek  to  judge  others.    Then  I  would  sug- 
gest secondly  certain  stereotypes  regarding 
Americans  that  foreigners  seem  to  accept  too 
readily  and  to  indicate  how  desperately  Im- 
portant I  feel  It  Is  that  we  not  contribute  to 
the  deepening  of  these  impressions  in  this 
latter  category  of  so-called  American  traits. 
All  of  these  factors,  as  you  will  soon  gather, 
have  long  since  been  obvious  to  you  as  indi- 
viduals because   of  your  leadership  In   this 
program  which  we  are  meeting  here  to  discuss 
this  evening.    But  I  beseech  you  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  of  the  cause  of  which  these  fac- 
tors are  but  a  part  and  carry  the  message 
person  to  person  here  at  home. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  America,  It 
behooves  us  all  to  work  a  little  harder  at 
understanding  other  people.  There  pre  sev- 
eral qualities  about  the  rest  of  the  human 
race  which  It  Is  important  for  us  to  grasp  if 
we  are  to  project  realistic  and  intelligent 
foreign  pohcles  in  our  national  interest.  I 
shall  mention  four  In  particular. 

First  It  Is  important  to  rememter  that 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  nonwhite. 
At  least  until  the  civU  rights  questions 
reached  their  current  peaks,  many  of  our 
countrymen  tended  to  think  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  their  own  Image,  Includmg  tne 
color  of  their  skin.  Very  few  indeed  pon- 
dered seriously  the  makeup  of  the  human 
race  either  geographically  or  racially.  To  put 
It  as  sharply  as  possible,  let  us  assume  for  a 
moment  that  we  could  place  100  people  here 
at  the  front  of  the  room  that  would  accu- 
rately represent  in  proper  proportion  a  cross- 


section  of  the  populations  of  t*^«  «^°^«:,^ 
would  they  include?  What  would  they  look 
like"'  well,  1  would  be  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  the  South  Pacific;  5  would  be 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  6  would 
be  from  the  Soviet  Union;  8  would  be  from 
Africa-  0  would  be  from  Latin  America;  ^4 
or  15  would  be  from  Western  Europe;  and 
56  would  be  from  Asia.  „„,„„ 

A  world  that  Is  already  3  billion  and  racing 
toward  5  in  the  predictable  future  thus  ha* 
to  t«  viewed  in  something  other  than  white 
Sins  or  residing  within  the  3-mile  limit 
S^  cSt  lines  of  the  Unlt^l  State^ 
EitheT  we  can  choose  to  shrink  from  this 
pSpecrin^r  because  of  Its  Unmen^y. 
or  we  can  strive  to  understand  it  and  real- 
"stlTalirplan  toward  It  as  the  kind  of  world 
m  which  we  hope  to  survive. 

^nd,  the  people  of  the  world  are  dec- 
nerately  poor.     Poverty   Is  currently  a  very 
Smin  Crd  in  the  American  vernacul^^ 
But  what  It  means  to  the  typical  resident 
^^thrunlted  States  Is  quite  something  else 
ag^  in  contrast  to  what  it  may  mean  to 
a  Montagnard   tribesman    In  Vietnam  or   a 
ConS^^^  medicine  man  In  Kivu.     Much  as 
somf  of  us  recall  even  the  desperate  plight 
S^Uons  of  Americans  in  the  depths  of  the 
deS^lon  m  the   1930's,  we  still  ought  to 
anoreciate  that  in  Asiatic  terms  our  country- 
man have  never  know  poverty  In  its  ha^^^fj 
?orm.     When  we   recall   that   two-tmrds  of 
the  world  lives  m  some  measure  of  hunger 
Sdllckness,  is  lU-clothed  and  ^ -housed  Ui 
ways   too  primitive  for   us   to   comprehend 
we    can    o^y    then    begin    to    n^ea^ure    the 
meaning  of  poverty  for  ^undr^  °'Xd  ?^ 
of  individuals.     One  young  man  I  tallied  to 
who  was  driving  a  water  buffalo  in  a  rice 
paddy  in  Thailand  explained  to  me  as  best 
he  could  that,  for  a  full  day-^awn  to  dark- 
wading  in  mud  above  his   knees,  he  could 
«pect    to    receive    the    equivalent    of    four 

American  pennies.  „>,,„fta.T, 

In  the  center  of  the  Congo  a  chieftain 
explained  that  he  and  the  half  dozen  young 
males  In  his  clan  could  expect  to  earn  in 
an  entire  year  all  added  together  about  the 
equivalent  of  one  American  workingman  s 
wage  for  one  8-hour  day.  Unless  we  cc>.n 
grasp  the  appalling  gap  between  American 
Iffluence  and  the  desperation  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  we  may  miss 

the  point.  ^„*-j 

Former  President  Elsenhower  once  noted 
that  an  even  greater  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  than  communism  was  the  e^er- 
widenlng  gap  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poSr  nations/  That's  why  it  is  in- 
creasingly imperatke  that  in  ways  as  con- 
J  r^ctlvV  and'ls  rifoned  as  we  l^now  how 
we  should  contln«  to  share  our  affluence 
with  those  who  ^less  fortunate  than  we^ 
To  do  so  only  increases  the  chances  that  we 
may  some  day  have  an  opportunity  to  live 

^y^the'late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  put 
It  "If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich." 

Third  the  people  of  the  world  are  In  a 
hurry  In  much  of  the  world  the  citizens  are 
discovering  for  the  first  time,  and  under- 
standably with  shock,  how  much  they  have 
been  cheated.  World  War  n  did  as  much  a^ 
anything  else  to  open  the  eyes  of  Asians  and 
Africans  in  particular  to  the  extent  to  v>h.ch 
their  colonial  subservience  had  denieu  them 
their  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  ear^h. 
And  now  in  the  wake  of  the  war  they  s»eni 
united  in  their  determination  to  make  up  for 
lost  time-to  take  every  short  cut  possible 
into  the  future. 

The  Russians  afford  an  interesting  ex- 
ample. Abput  10  years  ago  when  I  first 
landed  in  a  small  Russian  plane  at  the  air- 
port m  Stalingrad,  we  taxied  alongside  a 
iSge  two-wheeled  cart  pulled  by  a  pair  of 
o«n.  The  cart  was  being  loaded  with 
bundles  of  hay  by  a  group  of  women.    Tne 
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setting  of  rural  Russia  could  Just  as 
been  set  In  medieval  times  were  it 
the  presence  of  the  aircraft.  But 
ifideed  was  a  capsule  of  modem  Russia — 
in  a  hiury,  from  the  oxcart  to  the 
-Indeed  to  the  space  age — in  a  single 
generdtlon;  a  nation  very  much  in  a  hiury. 
Or  n  another  instance  as  recently  as  the 
Bolsh  ivik  revolution  in  1917,  a  majority  of 
the  p^ple  of  Russia  were  Illiterate.  Today — 
a  generation  later — we  have  reason 
believe  that  there  is  no  measurable  illit- 
in  the  Soviet  Union.    Russia  is  in  a 
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recall  with  some  sxuprise  my  first 

nee  landing  in  a  707  Jet  on  a  modern 

near  Leopoldville  in  the  Congo  and 

was  represented  as  being,  in  those 

the  longest  Jet  airstrip  in  the  world. 

f4om  the  edge  of  that  same  strip  I  viewed 

village  that  still  lived  somewhat 

the  spell  and  magic  of  its  witch  doctor. 

.gain  was  a  microcosm  of  people  in  a 

Indeed,  Africa  may  be  likened  to  an 

ent  man  grasping  the  hand  of  a  witch 

on  one  side  and  the  tail  of  a  Jet  plane 

other  and  somehow  in  a  simple  way 

to  have  the  best  of  both  but  nonethe- 

termined  to  close  the  gap  separating 

from  his  futiure. 

same  impatience  characterizes  the 
of  millions  of  souls  for  the  dignity  of 
independence.  To  be  sure,  most  of 
may  not  be  ready  for  the  responsibili- 
self-rule  by  our  terms;  but  who  is  to 
wjio  is  ready  for  independence?  I. can 
et  recall  as  a  graduate  student  at  the 
slty  of  Chicago  reading  the  debates  in 
and  the  correspondence  of  public 
figured  in  England  relating  to  the  brewing 
restle!  sness  in  the  American  Colonies  in  1776, 
h|ow  in  innumerable  instances  the  sug- 
wos  made  by  the  British,  "Don't  worry 
an  explosion  in  America.  They  are 
rfady  for  independence."  Obviously,  a 
ij  ipatient  souls  like  Tom  Jefferson,  or 
J  idams,  or  Patrick  Henry  didn't  agree, 
is  really  a  state  of  mind  rather 
material  condition  which  can  be  easily 
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the  beginning  of  World  War  11,  ue 

witnessed   the  birth   of   more  new   in- 

nations  than  existed  in  the  world 

that  time  in  modern  history.     In  our 

,'s  Capital  where  I  live   and  work,  a 

ty   of   the   foreign   ambassadors    were 

IS  subjects  of  a  colonial  power.     This 

the    driving    impatience    that    also 

the  peoples  of  many  skins  and  cul- 

and   philosophies.     It  behooves  us  as 

p  !ople  who  more  than  any  other  have 

this  drive  for  independence  to  at 

uiiderstand    what   it   means   to    them 

«  did  to  oxu  own  Fotmding  Fathers 

2iK>   years   ago.     Instead   of   looking 

ouryioses  at  these  people  as  though 

nted  their  rocking  the  boat,  we  ought 

irstapd  what  their  new  status  means 

and  encourage  and  inspire  them  to 

its   emerging   responsibilities.     The 

of  human  expectations  is  a  fact  of 

We  either  roll  with  it  and  seek  to 

it  constructively,  or  we  will  be  swept 

jy  it.    President  Kennedy  put  it  much 

when  he  said,  "Unless  we  make  peace- 

olution  possible,  we  shall  make  vio- 

olution   Inevitable." 

.  people  are  different.    On  this  front 

be  slowly  learning.     After  the  ex- 

of   nearly    12   million   young   men 

\tomen  in  the  Armed  Forces  scattered 

the  world,  we  have  acquired  a  nu- 

3f  people  who  understand  that  people 

di  ETerent  and  that  those  differences  can 

)e  enriching  rather  than  troublesome. 

are  rich  cultures  in  the  world  much 

than  ours,  and  at  least  as  rewarding 

Some  of  them  may,  in  the  course  of 

be  vaare  enduring.     None  of  us  here 

— yet.    But  what  we  can  say  Is  that 

among  nationalities  and  races  and 
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cultures  can  and  must  be  respected.  It 
would  be  a  commonplace  to  suggest  that  the 
good  Lord  gave  no  monopoly  of  truth  to  any 
one  color  of  skin,  no  special  Insight  Into  all 
wisdom  to  any  one  nationality,  nor  the  ulti- 
mate in  values  to  any  one  culture. 

An  old  college  chum  of  mine  once  went  to 
Paris  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  spent 
several  days  in  locating  a  simple  room  which 
he  might  call  home  for  the  year  of  his  study 
in  France.  Somewhere  along  the  Left  Bank, 
he  climbed  the  stairs  to  a  cold-water  flat, 
rapped  on  the  door,  and  was  greeted  by  the 
lady  of  the  house.  When  asked  if  there 
might  be  room,  she  replied  that  there  were 
four  members  of  her  family  and  that  they 
had  only  three  rooms  and  a  bath  as  it  was, 
but  that  to  come  back  the  next  day  and  she 
would  see  if  she  might  be  helpful.  On  re- 
turning the  following  day,  he  was  notified 
that  they  had  decided  to  close  out  their 
simple  bathroom,  and  convert  it  into  a  sleep- 
ing room  for  this  new  face  from  America. 
Even  as  he  protested  that  they  should  not, 
indeed,  could  not,  do  such  a  thing  as  that 
Just  for  him,  she  patiently  explained  there 
were  public  toilet  facilities  Just  down  the 
block  that  would  serve  their  purposes  and 
that  it  was  worth  it  to  them  to  have  a  visitor 
from  America  that  they  might  get  to  know 
and  through  him  they  might  come  to  under- 
stand better  a  foreign  land.  He  was  over- 
whelmed by  their  standards.  "Imagine,"  as 
he  expressed  to  me  later,  "an  American  fam- 
ily giving  up  their  bathroom  in  order  to 
house  a  foreign  visitor  for  a  year."  Well, 
people  are  different. 

Or  better  still  an  experience  Mrs.  McGee 
and  I  had  in  Italy  while  leading  a  group  of 
schoolteachers  around  Western  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1954.  In  those  days,  as  some 
of  you  here  will  appreciate,  the  plumbing 
facilities  in  Italy  were  none  too  good  and 
even  downright  primitive  in  the  rural  areas. 
One  evening  our  bus  load  of  43  schoolteach- 
ers stopped  in  a  little  coastal  town  on  the 
west  side  of  Italy  to  stay  all  night.  It  had 
been  a  long,  hard  day — dusty,  dirty,  and 
hot.  Tempers  were  short,  patience  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  In  the  small,  third- 
rate  inn,  which  teachers  then  had  to  afford, 
there  was  only  one  bathroom.  The  result- 
ing shuffling  and  juggling  for  seniority  rights 
and  priority  position  was  something  to  be- 
hold. Needless  to  say,  more  than  one  of 
the  school  marms  let  the  Innkeeper  have  a 
piece  of  her  mind.  In  desperation  the  poor 
fellow  came  to  me  and  said.  "Professor  Mc- 
Gee, what's  the  matter  with  your  ladies. 
They  all  complain  about  my  toilet  facilities. 
Tell  me.  sir."  he  said,  "other  Americans  who 
stop  here  always  seem  to  complain  about 
the  plumbing.  May  I  ask  you  a  very  serious 
question  about  your  country?"  Then  he 
put  the  question  as  he  asked,  "Does  every- 
thing that's  important  in  America  take  place 
in  your  bathrooms?" 

The  more  I  reflected  on  this  question,  the 
more  I  realized  how  the  typical  American 
tourist  must  invite  that  kind  of  Inquiry. 
Well,  people  are  different. 

No  incident  illustrates  cultural  difference 
with  quite  as  much  warmth  as  the  story 
related  by  James  Michener  diu-ing  the  seige 
of  the  capital  city  of  Seoul  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  city  was 
under  attack  by  the  Communists,  a  quick 
decision  had  to  be  made  as  to  the  evacuation 
at  least  of  the  VIP's  from  the  area.  The 
means,  however,  were  limited.  The  Ameri- 
can commander  notified  the  city  officials 
that  one  small  barge  would  be  available,  and 
its  capacity  was  limited  to  100  people.  The 
decision  the  city  fathers  needed  to  make 
naturally  was  who  were  the  100  most  im- 
portant people  in  the  town.  They  did  not 
hesitate.  On  the  barge  they  placed  the  100 
members  of  the  Seoul  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  American  commander  was  reported  to 
have  exploded  with  an  expletive  which  re- 
flected more  amazement  and  lack  of  under- 


standing than  It  did  one  of  indictment.   But 
people  are  different. 

Even  as  we  seek  to  understand  others,  so 
we  should  strive  to  have  them  understand 
■OB.  Much  as  we  might  say  to  our  friends  ot 
other  lands  that  you  should  allow  for  our 
differences  as  we  allow  for  yours,  we  should 
also  strive  to  project  the  best  face  of  Amer- 
ica rather  than  some  of  our  less  favorable 
attributes  that  occasionally  pop  out  in  head- 
lines. It  Is  not  without  point  that  some 
foreigners  look  upon  us  as  too  materialistic, 
as  more  obsessed  with  dollar  values  thaii 
with  human  values,  or  that  in  our  present 
role  In  the  world  we  appear  to  be  a  nation 
of  militarists  or  that  we  appear  to  be  a 
frightened  people  bent  only  upon  destroying 
communism,  or  a  Jittery  people  who  lack  so 
much  confidence  In  oiirselves  that  we  see 
only  the  hobgoblins  of  the  enemy  behind 
every  change  that  takes  place  elsewhere. 

In  a  very  large  sense,  the  harsh  demands 
of  the  cold  war  have  forced  upon  the  United 
States  a  negative  image  around  the  world. 
Even  though  we  attempted  to  travel  the 
other  route — namely,  the  nonmllitary,  the 
Soviets  refused  to  permit  us  that  alternative. 
Not  only  did  we  dismantle  most  of  our  12- 
milllon-man  military  force  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  but  we  offered  to  share  with 
the  Russians  what  was  then  our  monopoly 
on  atomic  power.  In  addition,  we  extended 
to  the  Reds  an  offer  of  Marshall  plan  as- 
sistance to  help  them  rebuild  from  the 
devastation  of  thewar — no  strings  attached. 
But  the  answer  was  always  the  same — "no." 
History  surely  will  Judge  that  each  of  these 
proposals  in  turn  was  sincere  and  magnani- 
mous, if  not  realistic.  The  hard  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  flagrant  disregard 
of  treaties  and  the  determination  of  the 
Russians  to  expand  their  influence  around 
the  world  wherever  possible  required  that  the 
only  other  big  power  In  the  world  capable 
of  thwarting  their  ambitions — namely,  the 
United  States — meet  its  responsibilities. 
This  we  have  done.  Soviet  expansionism 
has  been  ctubed,  world  conununlsm  has  been 
stopped,  and  the  balance  of  political  power 
around  the  globe  has  been  reconstituted  in 
more  favorable  terms.  These  have  been  the 
result  of  a  long,  tortuous,  and  costly  cold 
war  diplomacy. 

Having  mostly  succeeded  In  the  cold  war 
phase,  however.  Is  not  enough.  We  should 
constantly  remind  ourselves  that  it  repre- 
sents only  a  beginning  rather  than  the  end 
which  we  seek.  For  necessary  as  it  was,  it. 
has  still  left  our  country  with  a  negative 
profile  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  As  a 
young  college  girl  in  Saigon  put  it  to  me 
during  an  interrogation  while  I  was  there 
inspecting  American  positions,  "Mr.  Senator, 
I'm  on  your  side.  I  understand  that  you 
must  halt  the  R\issians,  that  you  must  stop 
the  Chinese,  and  that  uncontrolled  commu- 
nism is  a  threat  to  us  all.  My  people  also 
have  gotten  the  message.  They  know  that 
you're  against  Communists,  and  Chinese, 
and  Russians.  But  they  continue  to  ask  me. 
and  in  their  heart  ask  you,  'America,  what 
are  you  for?'  " 

We  have  to  work  harder  at  telling  the  rest 
of  the  world  what  we  are  for  as  well  as 
revealing  through  oiu-  actions  what  we  are 
aqpinst.  We  must  get  through  to  them 
loudly  and  clearly  that  we  are  for  people, 
that  we  are  for  human  dignity,  that  we  are 
for  freedom,  that  we  are  for  national  inde- 
pendence. It  is  time  to  accentuate  the 
positive. 

Sometimes  as  we  stress  cur  nonmiUtn-y 
qualities,  we  tend  to  stress  the  wrong  thing. 
Many  times  I  have  heard  travelers  from  the 
United  States  describing  in  glowing  terms 
the  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan  or  the  speed 
of  our  automobiles,  or  the  conveniences  of 
our  supermarkets.  These  are  materialistic 
qualities  an  dtend  to  underscore  the  opinion 
held  by  many  foreigners  that  the  Americans 
are  too  materialistic.    When  Mr.  Nehru  was 
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xK    Prime  Minister  of  India,  I  had  the  occa- 
?n^ visirwith  him  at  length  with  another 
'^""o^r  about  some  of  the   difficulties  our 
^^^^^nuntri^  were  having.     In  the  course 
To^SivefsaUon  that  great  Indian  states- 
°^»naS  philosopher  passed  along  a  slgnlfl- 
"^nt  Observation.    He    said.     "You    know. 
"^^Itfmes  you  people  in  America  miss  the 
"^  Imt  of  yolir  greatness.    You  talk  too 
'^fTaboufthe  speld  of  your  Jets,  the  num- 
w  of  vour  automobiles,  and  the  luxury  of 
^',r  homes     But  these  are  not  your  great 
^°ZmT  rhey    simply    reflect    the   conse- 
qualltles.     1 1  ey  .      gj^uity.    Your  truly  great 
Sues  are  c^nt^afnS  in  the  great  philoso- 
Srof  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  Abraham  Lln- 
rdn    or  Franklin   Roosevelt.     They  are  re- 
Sd  m  the  conscience  of  your  PfPlf.  ^^ 
!!fir  respect  for   the   dignity   of   the  ii^dl- 
!?^.i    nerson     in   your    humanitarian    Im- 
£  to  help  others,  in  your  dedication  to 
SSoi  beliefs,   in   your   tolerance   of   re- 
Ss  and  political  differences,  in  your  re- 
K  for  national  Independence.     These  are 
t^,r  dMD-runnlng  marks  of  greatness."     He 
SlS,  "you Should    talk    about    thein 
"ore  and  your  material  successes  less,  for  Us 
TOW  ^reat  qualities  that  inspire  my  P^ople- 
Ef  all    people    who    look    to    you    for 

^"^Sy^  we  have  to  accept  the  differences 
aiSng  people.    We  cannot  make  Uttle  Amer- 
S  out  of  everybody.     We  should  not  If 
wTwlshcd;  we  could  not  if  we  tried.    What 
works  for    us    may   not   work    in   Pakistan. 
What  benefits  us  may  boomerang  in  Africa. 
We     must     accommodate     ourselves     to 
chanee-rapid     change.       History     teaches 
nSnVw  not  the  Inevitability  of  change, 
our  capacity  to  change  fast  enough  and  In 
time  will  be  the  ultimate  measure  of  our 
ability  to  survive  In  this  generation      It  re- 
quires that  we  adjust  and  think  about  what  s 
taking  place  in  the  world.    The  time  is  at 


hand  when  we  quit  blaming  everything  on 
the  communists,  that  we  stop  attributing 
pverv  convulsion,  or  revolution,  or  adjust- 
ment S  to^ir  slAlster  plotting.    While  I  do 
not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  Communists 
can  be  taken  lightly,  neither  should  they  be 
made  10  feet  tall.    And  In  the  very  nature 
of  the  changes  which  now  threateri  to  en- 
gulf us  everywhere  around  the  world  we  are 
distressed    by    certain    sweeping    tides    of 
change  that  may  In  f^ct  have  little  if  any 
connection  with  Communists  at  all.    "To  put 
It  another  way.  if  the  Russians  should  dis- 
appear overnight  and   if  the  Chinese  were 
tS  drop  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  tomor- 
row, most  of  the  same  bewildering  problems 
of  peoples  and  nations  would  still  be  plagu- 
ing us  and  challenging  us  to  come  up  with 
the   right   answers.     Anticommunlsm    as    a 
cliche  or  a  slogan  can  become  very  danger- 
ous     It  can  lull  us  into  the  ax:ceptance  of 
oversimplified    causation    for    problems    to 
which  we  would  then  only  come  up  with  the 
wrong  answers.    Anticommunlsm  is  a  mighty 
poor   substitute   for   thinking.     It   becomes 
desperately    important,    therefore     thp.t    we 
construct   an   American    policy    toward    the 
worid  that  is  motivated  more  by  a  sense  of 
being  right  than  by  a  sense  of  being  afraid 
Fear  can  produce  great  deeds,  but  fear  is  also 
the  brother  to  panic.    And  panic  can  lead  to 

We  have  every  reason  In  these  times  to  be 
confident  and  reasonably  sure  of  ourselves  if 
only  we  do  not  permit  bigotry  and  narrow- 
ness and  fear  to  blind  us  to  the  realities  of 
the  world  around  us.  The  American  exam- 
ple can  be  one  of  both  challenge  and  Inspira- 
tion to  other  nations,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
people  within  those  nations.  Tom  Paine 
^ce  observed  during  the  great  revolution 
that  produced  American  freedom,  "the  cause 
of  America  is  the  cause  of  all  mankind.  But 
it  was  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who  re- 


minded us  of  the  importance  of  ypdatlng 
Tom  Fame's  thoughts.  "Now."  said  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  "In  the  great  world  revolu- 
tions, the  cause  of  all  mankind  is  the  cause 
of  America." 


Summary  of  Veterans'  Legislation  Re- 
ported, 89th  Congress,  Ist  Session- 
Summary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Action— Bills  and  Resolutions  Re- 
ferred and  Hearings-Executive  Sessions 
Conducted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
press   450  bills  and  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs    Testimony  taken  in  hearings  con- 
ducted in  the  38  open  sessions  consisted 
cf  3  093  printed  pages.   There  were  21  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  resulting  in  the  report- 
ing of  18  bills.    Of  this  number.  10  have 
been  enacted  into   law;    7   passed  the 
House  and  were  pending  in  Senate  com- 
mittees at  adjournment;  and  1  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  was  left  on  the 
House  Calendar  at  adjournment: 
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LAWS  ENACTED— 1ST  SESSION.   89TH  CONGRESS 

Public  Law  89-40  (H.R.  7597)— Fund- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance 
reopening  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
664-  This  law  provided  funds  to  meet 
initial  administrative  and  operating  costs 
for  the  national  service  life  insurance 
reopening  program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-664,  by  authorizing  transfer  of 
$1,650,000  from  the  veterans'  special 
term  insurance  fund— a  nonparticlpat- 
ing  fund,  no  dividends-to  the  veterans 
reopened  insurance  fund  established  by 
this  law.  such  funds  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury,  with  interest.  „  „„„! 

Public  Law  89-50  (H.R.  214) -Repeal 
of  obsolete  provisions  of  law  relating  lo 
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mustering-out  payments  for  Korean 
conflict  veterans:  Mustenng-out  pay- 
ments of  between  $100  and  $300  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans  repealed  effec- 
tive July  1.  1966.  the  date  following  date 
of  expiration  of  other  benefits  provided 
by  the  Korean  GI  bilL 

Public  Law  89-88  (H.R.  225)— Memo- 
rial certificates:  Provides  statutory  au- 
thority for  Veterans'  Administration  to 
assist  the  President  in  a  program  of  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  deceased  veterans 
by  means  of  a  certificate  to  be  sent  to  the 
next  of  kin  or  other  close  relative  or 

^"pibiic  Law  89-137  (H.R.  206) -Voca- 
tional rehabilitaUon  aUowance  uicrease. 


Public  Law  16  of  the  78th  Congress  en- 
acted in  1943.  authorized  vocational  re- 
habilitation  for  veterans  who  have  a 
service-connected  disabihty.    Under  this 
program,  the  Veterans'  Admimstration 
pays  the  full  academic  or  traimng  cost, 
and  in  addition,  pays  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance, which  varies  generally  from  $115 
to  $135  per  month,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  the  veteran's  disabiUty  and  his 
dependency  status.    This  law  eliminates 
the    old    method    of    determming    the 
amount  of  subsistence  paid  veterans  re- 
ceiving vocational  rehabUitation  train- 
ing, and  provides  for  payment  of  the 
following  amounts: 
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Piitlic  Law  89-138  (H.R.  208)— Voca- 

rehabilitation,  extension  of  time 

aining:  Under  provisions  of  earlier 

ocational  rehabilitation  training  is 

i  Aed  for  service-connected  disabled 

of  World  War  11.  the  Korean 

conflict,  or  veterans  of  subsequent  serv- 

Generally  speaking,  vocational  re- 

habittation  may  not  be  afforded  after  9 

following  the  date  of  the  veterans 

or  release  from  active  service. 

Blin4ed  veterans  are  permitted  training 

June  30, 1975,  or  10  years  after  gen- 

:*nnination  date,  when  it  is  deter- 

mint  d  that  the  veteran  has  not  been  pre- 

iou^ly  rehabilitated  or  where  his  dis- 

y  has  worsened  to  such  a  degree 

he  requires  retraining.     This  new 

(  xtends  the  time  limitations  for  seri- 

disabled  veterans  who  require  re- 

raiiling  in  the  same  manner  as  that  pre- 

■iou;  ly  available  for  blinded  veterans. 

blic  Law  89-214  iS.  2127  and  H.R. 

1 — Life  insurance  for  member  of 

Armtd  Forces: 

s  group  life  insurance  pro- 
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St.  Provides  a  group  life  insurance 
for  all  member  of  theimifonned 
serv  ces  who  are  on  active  dul!y.  effective 
aftei  midnight.  September  28,  1965. 

Coverage  is  automatic,  with 
serviceman  required  to  take  affirm - 
action  to  take  himself  out  of  the 
The  coverage  provided  is  in 
I  00  or  S5,000,  no  other  amounts.  If 
rviceman  elects  out  of  the  program 
the  automatic  coverage  and  later 
apples  for  readmLssion.  he  must  pass  a 
phy;  ical  examination  to  show  good 
heal  :h. 
t:  lird. 


Sqcond. 
the 
ativi 

program 
SIO 
the 
afte 
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Premium  rates,  for  servicemen. 
xpected  to  be  S2  a  month  for  SIO.OOO 
oup  insurance  and  $1  per  month  for 
of  group  insurance, '  including 
and  administrative  costs.  This 
may  be  adjusted,  hopefully  down- 
.  as  experience  dictates. 

Servicemen's    premiums    will 
deducted  from  their  pay  by  the  De- 
t  ment  of  Defense  and  remitted  to  the 
■  Administration. 
The  deductions  from  the  pay 
cover  administrative  expenses  of  the 
'  Administration. 
The  extra  hazard  cost  of  insur- 
ervicemen  will  be  paid  by  the  United 
after  determination  on  an  ac- 
1  ial  basis,  with  the  total  payment  for 
hazard  cost  estimated  at  S4  mil- 
a  year  during  periods  when  casual- 
are  at  present  levels.     Peacetime 
will  not  entail  any  extra  hazard 
ribution.  or  at  most  a  very  small 
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Seventh.  Mode  of  settlement,  to  be 
determined  by  the  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiailes  in  the  absence  of  instruction  of 
the  serviceman,  is  limited  to  a  lump-sum 
payment  or  settlement  over  a  36-month 
period  in  equal  monthly  installments. 
The  sen'iceman  may  designate  any  per- 
son as  a  beneficial  y.  If  an  affirmative 
dcsiunaLion  is  not  made,  the  insurance 
will  be  paid  in  the  foUowirm  order: 
Widow  or  widower:  child  or  children; 
parents:  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  estrktc; 
if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  next  of  kin 
of  such  member  or  fornu-r  member  under 
the  laws  of  domicile  of  such  member  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Eighth.  Upon  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ices, the  individual  is  protected  in  the 
full  amount  of  his  policy  for  120  days, 
the  cost  for  this  being  borne  by  premi- 
ums paid  durinsi  the  period  of  his  active 
service. 

Ninth.  While  covered  by  insurance 
under  this  program  an  individual  will 
have  the  right  to  obtain  from  a  private 
insurance  company  an  insurance  policy 
without  medical  examination  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  group  insurance 
policy  under  which  he  was  protected 
during  the  period  of  service. 

Tenth.  If  the  man  has  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  he  will  be  eligible  for 
a  commercial  policy  without  medical 
examination  under  this  program  and, 
in  addition,  will  be  eligible  for  a  $10,000 
service  disabled  veteran's  insurance 
policy  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Eleventh.  The  number  of  participat- 
ing companies  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  the  expectation  being 
that  the  number  of  participants  will  at 
least  equal  or  closely  approximate  the 
number  under  the  Federal  employees 
group  life  insurance  program.  The  pri- 
mary insurer  or  insurers  will  be  required 
to  be  eligible  to  do  insurance  business  in 
all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, while  reinsurers  will  not  be  so 
limited. 

Twelfth.  Group  life  insurance  cov- 
erage under  this  program  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  U.S.  Government  life  insur- 
ance or  national  service  life  insurance 
which  the  serviceman  might  hold. 
Death  gratuity  program — 
First.  Covers  death  incurred  in  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  dur- 
ing the  period  from  January  1,  1957,  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  seiT^icemen's 
group  hfe  insurance  program — midnight, 
September  28,  1965.  The  death  must 
have  resulted  from  first,  action  of  hostile 
forces:  second,  an  accident  involving  a 
military  or  naval  aircraft;  third,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  extra  hazard  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  as  such  hazard  is 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs;  or  fourth,  the  perform- 
ance of  service  for  which  certain  incen- 
tive or  special  pay  for  hazardous  duty 
is  authorized. 

Second.  Death  gratuity  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  widow  of  the  veteran; 


if  no  widow  is  living,  then  to  his  child 
or  children;  and  if  no  widow  or  child 
is  living,  then  to  his  living  parent  or 
parents.    No  other  persons  are  eligible. 

Third.  Recipients  of  death  gratuity 
payments  will  have  to  waive  all  future 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  veteran  with  re.spect  to 
whom  the  death  gratuity  is  paid. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  death  gratuity 
ppyment  will  be  $5,000,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  U.S.  Government  life  insur- 
ance or  national  service  life  insurance 
paid  or  payable  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  veteran  and  any  death  compensa- 
tion or  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation received  on  account  of  the 
death  of  such  veteran  by  the  recipient 
of  the  death  gratuity. 

Public  Law  89-222  (H.R.  205)— War 
orphans'  educational  allowance  increase: 
Authorizes  an  increase  in  the  amoimt  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  paid  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans  pursuing  a  program 
of  education,  or  special  restorative  train- 
ing, under  the  war  orphans'  educational 
assistance  programs,  as  follows: 
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to  $41  per  month,  and  tlie  $a.li(l  to  $4. Jo. 

In  addition,  the  law  changes  eligibility 
requirements  for  children  of  veterans 
with  service  beginning  from  September 
16,  1940,  and  continuing  so  long  as  the 
draft  exists  by  removing  the  require- 
ments that  the  veterans'  death  or  dis- 
ability occurred  as  a  result  of  first,  armed 
conflict:  or  second,  from  injury  or  disease 
whil^ngaged  in  extrahazardous  service, 
thus^lacing  these  children  in  the  same 
status  as  children  of  veterans  whose  dis- 
abilities or  d^thg"  occurred  during  a 
period  of  war. 

Public, Law  89-228  (H.R.  2414)— Land 
conveyance,  Roseburg,  Oreg.:  Authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Roseburg,  Greg., 
without  consideration,  approximately  47 
acres  of  land  situated  in  the  reservation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
Roseburg,  Oreg. 

Public  Law  89-311  (H.R.  168)— Com- 
pensation increase  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans:  Provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  compensation  payments  aver- 
aging approximately  10  percent,  effective 
December  1,  1965,  with  the  larger  in- 
creases going  to  the  most  seriously  dis- 
abled, as  outlined  below: 
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In  addition  to  Increase  in  basic  rates  of 
compensation,  provides  ^^^feases  m  de- 
Sency  allowances  paid  to  Vetera^  50 
Sent  through  100  Percent  disabled. 
Sts  payment  of  an  educational  al- 
KSre  for  children  of  these  veterans- 
Ta^dow  receiving  dependency  and  m- 
Se^ty    compensation    payment^be- 
?S^  the  ageVof  18  and  23,  m  lieu  of 
Se    dSendlrfce    allowance    otherwise 
payable;     and     permits     Payment     of 
Ser   dependency   allowance   or   edu^ 
cational  allowance,  where  the  chiW  15 
Duiuing  a  course  of  instruction  at  an 
aSprS  educational  Institution,  unti 
atSSment  of  age  23.    The  educational 
aSSce  for  the  child  of  a  lOO-percent- 
Sled  veteran  is  $40.    Educational  al- 
fowanSs  or  dependency  allow^ces^ 
computed  in  the  same  manner  for  tho^ 
ToTercent  through  ^  Percent  disabled^ 
Lesser  amounts  are  paid  based  on  degree 
of  disability  with,  as  an  example   a  50- 
percent- disabled    veteran    receivmg    50 
percent  of  the  rate  payable  t«  100  Per- 
cent disabled.    A  comparison  of  depend- 
ency allowances  for  100  percent  disabled 
under  previous  law  and  that  made  avail- 
able by  this  new  law  follows : 


Deixndeneey  slid  us 


Old 
allow- 
ance 

New- 
allow- 
ance 

$23 
39 

60 

$•:•'. 

43 
55 

if,2 
1,'> 
27 

SG8 
17 
30 

1  39 
•19 


143 

'21 


Veteran  totally  disabled  and  hiu:-- 

(A)  a  wife  but  no  child  byinp  -- 

(B)  a  wife  and  1  child  livinc,- 
<C)  a  wife  and  2  children  livinP- 

(D)  a  wife  and  3  or  more  children 

livinp --,-.-,-,-,•"•".; 

(E)  no  wife  but  1  clnld  hviiip  - 

(F)  no  wife  but  2  children  liyinp 
(O)  no  wife  but  3  or  more  children 

living..- -     -   

(11)  lor 2 parents flependent upon 

him  for  support 

"  "Plus  $12^or7adi  I'ivinp  child  in  excess  of  3. 
.  >    s$13  for  each  livinp  child  ^"''^^^^^J:  ^„„,vance 
>  Payable  in  addition  to  other  d.pond.iuy  auowanit 

to  which  veteran  is  entitled. 

The  law  also  permits  payment  of  com- 
pensation, in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who 
suffers  from  bilateral  deafness  of  both 
ears,  if  service  connection  Is  fstablishea 
for  deafness  in  one  ear  but  not  the  other 
as  though  deafness  in  both  ears  were 
sei-vice  connected. 

In  addition,  the  law  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  not  related  to  compen- 
sation: First,  extends  veterans'  prefer- 
ence to  veterans  injured  en  route  to  re- 
port for  active  duty  in  the  miUtary  serv- 


ice;   second,   removes   the   requuement 
that  a  holder  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  must  attain  the  age  of  40  years 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  special 
pension  of  $100  per  month:  th"d,  re 
m?Ss  certain  restrictions  on  utilization 
of  funds  provided  States  for  assistance  in 
instruction  of  nursing  care  beds .  f  ourOi 
permits  the  Attorney  General  vo  defend 
?fvTactions  brought  against  Physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  Paramedical  per- 
sonnel in  malpractice  or  negligence  smte, 
and  if  decision  is  made  m  favor  of  plain- 
tiff permits  the  Government  to  bfar  the 
cost  of  meeting  the  claim;   and  fifth 
makes  statutory  a  125,000  hospital  bed 
Siling  in  VA  hospitals,  and  specifies  that 
JSe  4  000  nursing  care  beds  Provided  by 
Public  Law  88-450  are  in  addition  U)  that 
maximum. 

Public  Law  89-349  <H.R.  227»-7Exten- 
sion  of  eligibility  to  war  orphans  educa- 
tion   to    certain    children:  Makes  ^ar 
on>hans'  educational  assistance  availabe 
I7the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  ve  - 
erans  who  died  or  were  totally  and  pei- 
manently  disabled  from  a  semce-con- 
nected  disability  during  peacetime  peri- 
ods after  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
^0?  to^ptember  16, 1940,  on  the  same 
bi°s  as  though  the  disability  or  death 
occurred   because   of   service   during   a 
period  of  war. 

BILLS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE.  PENDING  IN  SENATE 
COMMrrTEES 

H  R  203— Research  in  spinal  cord 
injuries  and  diseases:  Would  reqiure 
that  in  each  fiscal  year  during  the  6->ear 
period  beginning  July  1,  1965.  and  end- 
SS  June  30.  1971.  the  Adinimstrator  o^ 
Veterans'  Affairs  set  aside  $100 -000  in 
funds  appropriated  for  use  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  conduct  of 

research  into  sPi^^.^o^.^.^^^-'X't  iSd 
diseases  and  other  disabilities  that  lead 
?rS?alysis  of  the  lower  extreixuties. 
Reported  in  House,  Januaiy  28.  1965. 
Se  Report  No.  4.  Passed  House.  Feb- 
ruary 2  1965.  Refen-ed  to  Senate  Com- 
mftSe  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Febi-uary  3.  1965. 

HR  228— Statutory  awards  for  ana- 
tomical losses:  Authorizes  pas-ment  of 
STstatutory  award  of  $47  per  month 
for  each  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use 
specified  in  the  law  in  addition  to  the 
basic  rates  of  disability  compensation 
and  the  rate  payable  to  tHose  who  are 


rserko'^  -port  N^4- jrs'sraS 

H  R  235— Repeal  of  obsolete  law,  edu- 
cation of  Korean  conflict  vet^^' sub 
education  and  traimng  ^"^er  the  sub- 
ject provision  of  law  was  teim'.nated  on 
ianuary   31.   1965.   and  this  bul  x^ou^ 
repeal   chapter  33   of   title   38.   United 
SUtes  code  in  its  entirety,  except  thai 
dSpSuon  of  claims  and  habilities  ac- 
crued  or   incurred  under   t-ha     c^haptei 
prL  to  February  1.  1965.  would  be  p    - 
mitted     Reported      in      House.      ^\ul 
?me^entl!^une  8.  1965,  House  Repor. 
No   455     Passed  House.  June  14,  1965. 
S^ferr^  to  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  June  15,  I2bb. 

HR  2656— Burial  flags,  size  pre- 
scribed: would  require  that  the  flag  fur- 
ni"h^  by  veterans'  Administration  to 
drapVthe  casket  of  deceased  veterans  be 

ff^et  in  width  and  9Va  ^f^  i"  ^^se 
Reported  in  House,  June  8.  1965.  House 
SoortNo  456.  Passed  House.  June 
uT^S  Referred  to  senate  committee 
on  Finance,  June  15,  1965.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  was  accomplished  ad- 
ministratively. 

HR    3413— Veterans'    preference   for 
persons  receiving  compensation  for  in- 
J^riS^ incurred  en  route  for  induction, 
would  extend  veterans'  preference  to  m- 
Sv^duals  injured  while  en  route  for  in- 
Suction  into  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces.    Reported    in   House     Apnl    1^ 
1965.    House    Report    No     216^  .J^!!° 
Houk  May  17.  1965.    ^^^JI^^  }^  f^^' 
ate  Committee  on  Finance,  May  18.  1965. 
^'referred  teSenate  Com«ut^e  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  May  19.  19b5^ 
A  s??tion  having  this  same  purpose  was 
mcluded  as  a  part  of  H.R.  168.  enacted  as 
Public  Law  89-311. 

HR    4421— Land   conveyance.   Che>- 
ennc  Wyo.;  Would  authorize  conveyance 
^the  c'ty  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo    v^.thou^ 
monetary  consideration,  for  Park   and 
Screational  purposes,  of  27  acres  of  land, 
^re  or  less,  a  portion  of  the  reservation 
S  the  Vete^s-  Administration  Center 
?n?heyerSe.    Reported  in  House   May 
5    1965.  House  Report  No^  289^  /J!!, 
Ho^.May  17,  1965.    Referred  to  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, May  18, 1965. 
rrr,     757 i—Veterans'   Administration 

housing  program,  ^0"^,^!°"^  °f„",^^'^ -^^'J;; 
ness-  Prohibits  the  withholding  b\   the 
VeSr^'    Administration    of    veteran. 
ben^fite  due  a  veteran  or  his  widow  in 
ordei  to  satisfy  an  indebtedness  ansine 
?rom  a  loss  suffered  under  the  Veterans 
Administration   loan   Programs,   unless 
theindividual   consents   in   ^vrmng    to 
such  withholding.     Agencies  of  GO  en- 
ment  other  than  Veterans  Adm  ni^t  a- 
Uon  would  be  prohibited  from  wnhhod- 
mp  any  payment  due  the  veteran  oi  hi- 
>Sdow  arisSg  from  such  an  mjebtrdness 
w  thout  the  consent  of  the  individual  or 
Tn  the  absence  of  a  judgment.    Reponea 
S  House,  with  amendments_  Aupti^t  12^ 
1965,    House    Report    No.     r83.     Pas.ea 
House.  September  20.  1965.     Referred  to 
SeiSte  committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  September  21.  1965. 
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FROM      COMMirrEK      ON      VETERANS' 
NOT  CONSIDERED  ON  HOUSE  FLOOR 


H.R  202 — Construction,  alteration,  or 
closun  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitils  and  domiciliaries :  Would  pro- 
\-ide  t  lat  in  the  case  of  any  new  con- 
struct] an  or  acquisition  of  a  hospital  or 
domicfiary  involving  an  expenditure  in 
of  SIOO.OOO,  or  alteration  of  an 
hospital  or  domiciliary  whicli  in- 
the  expenditure  of  in  excess  of 
such  construction,  alteration  or 
tion  may  not  proceed  until  it  has 
pproved  by  a  resolution  of  the 
ttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  the 
alteration  of  an  existing  hospita^ 
dofaiciliary  which  involves  an  ex- 
ire  in  excess  of  $200,000,  but 
or  less  than  $500,000,  a  prospec- 
giflng  full  details  on  this  proposal 
be  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Affairs,  and  such  alteration 
jroceed  60  days  thereafter  unless 
copimittee  adopts  a  resolution  stat- 
it  does  not  favor  such  proposal. 


Also  provides  that  no  hospital  or  domi- 
ciliary over  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  direct  jurisdiction 
and  which  is  in  operation  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  proposal  shall  be  closed 
until  such  closins:  is  approved  by  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Pi'ovides  statutory  authority  for 
operation  of  not  less  than  125.000  hospital 
beds  and  17,000  domiciliary  beds  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
medical  system,  in  addition  to  the  4,000 
nursing  care  beds  authorized  by  Public 
Law  8S-450. 

Provide  protection  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, in  the  event  a  malpractice 
suit  is  brought  against  them,  by  permit- 
ting the  Attorney  General  to  defend  any 
civil  action  against  such  medical  per- 
sonnel, and  if  the  Attorney  Greneral  is 
unsuccessful  and  decision  is  made  In 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  then  the  Govern- 


ment would  bear  the  cost  of  meeting  this 
claim.  Sections  with  slmiliar  purposes  to 
paragraphs  2  and  3  above  were  included 
as  a  part  of  H.R.  168,  which  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  89-311.  Reported  in 
House,  with  amendments,  Jime  8.  1965, 
House  Report  No.  450. 

veterans'  administration  appropriations 
Bills  providing  for  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  are  included  as  a  part 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Acts.  A  summary  of  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  veterans  could  not  be  considered 
complete,  however,  without  reference  to 
the  large  appropriations  which  the  Con- 
gress annually  provides  for  operation  of 
the  vast  system  of  veterans'  benefit 
programs. 

The  chart  which  appears  below  will 
provide  a  comparison  of  appropriations 
for  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966. 


Comparison  of  uit/iroi,;  .'ulinii.--.  Jisrnl  yrars  1063  through  1966 
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liriation  ' 
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•350,000 


$159,750,000 
14,800,000 
33.  742,  000 
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67, 000, 000 
30.  200. 000 
76.  796, 000 


$1.55.125.000 
14.200,000 
37. 000. 000 
1.115.936,000 
3,  963. 000, 000 
37,100,000 
13,700,000 
98.103,000 


]9*Vi  appro- 
priation. Public 
Law  WV128 
approved 
Aug.  16,  19G6 
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4(1,893,000 
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4,142,000,000 
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u  ies 


•s  supplementals. 
appropriation  for  "Medical  and  prosthetic  research"  In  1963. 
tietit  care"  and  "Outpatient  care"  cousolidated  into  "Medical  rare"  in   I'.if.i'. 


<  $1.50,000  transferred  from 
operating  expun^i'.';." 


'Grant?  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines"  to  'Tioncril 
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Friday,  October  22. 1965 


DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanifious  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Richard  C. 
,  president  of  Pfizer  International, 
International  Economic  Affairs 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manulacturers  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
York  City  on  October  11. 
Fenton  pwinted  out  that  further 
expantion  of  American  business  activi- 
ties at  road,  particularly  with  foreign  fi- 
nancir  g.  could  greatly  improve  the  Na- 
lalance  of  payments. 

same  time  he  warned  that  the 

s  community  may  be  faced  with 

tory  controls  over  its  overseas  in- 

estm(  nts  unless  it  cooperates  fully  with 

P  resident's    voluntary    balance-of- 

paymqnts  program. 

way,  "possibly  the  only  way,  to 


t  le 


solve  the  balance -of -payments  problem 
in  the  long  run  is  to  actively  encourage 
more  American  manufacturing  com- 
PEinies  to  venture  abroad,  minimizing 
their  use  of  dollars,"  stated  Mr.  Fenton. 

We  should  exercise  care  not  to  confuse 
direct  investments  abroad  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  investments  with  the 
method  of  financing  them.  As  Mr.  Fen- 
ton pointed  out,  U.S.  industry  may  find 
it  necessary  to  substantially  expand  its 
plants  abroad  in  order  to  remain  com- 
petitive, but  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  need  for  comparable  dollar  out- 
flow. 

Mandatory  controls,  as  Mr.  Fenton 
points  out,  would  be  unfortunate  because 
they  would  tend  to  hamper  business  ac- 
tivities abroad. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram will  prove  effective,  because  in  the 
long  run  direct  American  investments 
are  important  to  the  eventual  solution 
of  our  balance-of -payments  problem. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  read  Mr.  Fenton's  discussion  of  this 
important  problem.  It  is  a  most  Inter- 
esting statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Direct   Investments   Abroad   and   the  U.S. 
Balance  op  Payments 

(By  Richard  C.  Fenton,  president,  Pfizer 
International ) 

In  the  time  allotted  to  me  this  morning 
I  am  going  to  try  to  do  four  things.  First, 
I  am  going  to  make  a  plea  to  the  senior  ex- 
ecutivea  of  the  other  500-odd  companies 
which,  like  Pflzer,  have  large  investments 
abroad  to  make  certain  that  their  companies 
are  fully  cooperating  with  the  President's 
voluntary  balance  of  pajmfients  program. 
Secondly,  I  am  going  to  try  to  clarify  some 
misunderstandings  which  I  believe  have 
arisen  about  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this 
program  and.  In  particular,  to  make  clear 
that  direct  investments  are  not  the  same  as 
dollar  outflow.  Thirdly,  I  am  going  to  try 
to  show  the  true  contribution  which  direct 
investments  are  already  making  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Finally,  I  shall  urge  the 
importance  of  Increasing  and  diversifying 
direct  Investments  abroad  while,  at  the  same 
time,  reducing  the  dollar  outflow  at  least  in 
the  next  year  or  so. 

First  my  plea.  We  all  know  that  dtiring 
the  first  quarter  there  was  a  very  large  out- 
flow of  dollars  in  connection  with  direct  in- 
vestments— and  the  amount  Is  now  estimated 
at  $1.1  billion.  This,  however,  was  largely 
before  the  announcement  of  the  President's 
program  and  much  of  the  outflow  was  doubt- 
less stimulated  by  fears  and  rumors  of  what 
waa  going  to  be  announced.  Everyone 
looked  to  the  second  quarter  to  see  the  effect 
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*  thfl  orogram.    Unfortunately,   since  the 
lond  quarter  figures  were  announced  mc»t 
^the  attention  in  the  press  has  been  devoted 
SSe  t^^  of  the  first  half  instead  of  to  the 
^ndTuarter  Itself.    In  fact,  many  of  the 
^es  for  the  second  quarter  are  not  too 
S^   Much  Short  term  funds  were  brought 
S^e^  liad  been   requested-about  $400 
Sn     As  regards  capital  outflow,  it  ap- 
^«  that   the   total   was   below   the   first 
P^J?   fiKtire    although   it   is    stUl   esti- 
SX'at  a'l5>risingly'large  $950  miUi^. 
T^oarently,  however,  this  figure  is  Inflated 
bv^'Two  special  Circumstances,  large  tax  pay- 
roenteln  Africa  and  Asia  by  oal  companies 
fnd  a  soeclal  transaction  in  Canada— total- 
ling yS  Close  to  $200  million.     A  clearer 
StS?  emerges  if  we  Just  look  at  the  de- 
vetoped  countries,  which  are  the  real  object 
;     Mention    in    the    President's    program 
L;retary  of  Commerce  Connor  announced  on 
Smher  23,  that  the  data  from  companies 
Seating  in  the  program  showed  a  de- 
rive in  outflow  to  developed  countries  of 
8224  million  from  the  first  to  the  second 
t^r,  which  is  a  decrease  of  30  percent, 
on  October  4,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
STerS^  Brimmer  gave  further  details  wh^h 
showed  that  for  Western  Europe  alone  ttie 
SS  from  first  quarter  to  B^of^^  quarter 
was  about  $170  million,  or  one  third.     In- 
S^aUon  sepamtely  released  ^V  the  Com- 
merce Department  showed  *  ,^eco"d  quarter 
outflow  to  western  Europe  a  little  below  the 
B^e  quarter  of  1964.     It  also  showed  that 
trtnflow  of  dividends  from  Western  Europe 
s  moderately  up  this  year      Secretary  Con- 
nor   and    Dr.    Brinuner    also    gave    figures 
ahowing  that   the   participating   companies 
aSved  a  more   rapid  repatriation  of  in- 
Se  earned  abroad  and  raised  more  funds 
abroad  in  connection  with  their  foreign  m- 
vestnients  in  the  second  quarter  than  in  the 
first.    Secretary  Connor  concluded  that    the 
participating  companies  have  already  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  ""Proyement 
we  have  seen"  and  Dr.  Brimmer  that    the  re- 
sults (with  regard  to  direct  investments)  do 
indicate  that  the  program  ^  ^taking  hold. 

Furthermore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
participaUng  company.  I  doubt  that  the  sec- 
^d  quarter's  results  are  indicative  of  what 
we  can  and  will  do.     In  Pfizer's  case,  after 
the  President's  program  vras  announced,  we 
found  It  very  difficult  at  first  to  get  a  gnp 
on  our  balance  of  payments  on  a  day-to-day 
and    quarter-to-quarter    basis       We    knew 
where  we  were  year-to-year  but  we  had  very 
Uttle  control  on  a  short  term  ba*is  and  we 
had  to  set  up  special  controls.    Some  thmgs 
slipped  through  in  the  second  quarter  which 
we  did  not  intend  and  which  we  have  since 
corrected.      Because    of    our    new    controls^ 
which  were  only  properly  set  up  towards  th^ 
end  of  the  second  quarter,  we  have  imP'Oved 
our  performance  in  the  third  quarter  and 
will  improve  it  more  In  the  future.     I  sus- 
pect that  many,  if  not  most,  companies  were 
in  a  similar  position. 

Furthermore,  I  must  say  that  ^rom  my 
personal  discussions  with  several  major 
companies  participating  in  the  Pr*^^  J 
have  received  a  very  definite  impression  that 
most  companies  are  cooperating  with  the 
program,  "niey  are  trying  to  send  less  dollars 
abmad,  to  raise  more  funds  abroad,  to  ex- 
port more,  to  repatriate  more  inconae  earned 
abroad;  and  they  have  repatriated  short  tenn 
funds.  They  do  intend  to  make  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  their  overall  credit  to  the 
balance  of  payments,  which  is  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  pwogram. 

Why  then  am  I  making  a  plea?  Obviously 
the  reason  is  that  I  cannot  help  being  a  lit- 
tle nervous  about  the  sheer  size  of  the  second 
quarter's  dollar  outflows-whatever  the  ex- 
planations may  be.  Also,  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  voices,  here  and  abroad,  who  still  say 
that  the  program  Is  not  going  to  work^  i 
have  always  believed  that  the  program  was 


briUlantly  conceived— conceived  with  an  In 
sight  on  how  industry  works,  which  is  not 
too  common  in  government  circles.    I  have 
always  believed  that  the  program  would  work. 
Indeed,  gentlemen,  it  must  work.    The  alter- 
natives are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,    in 
the  first  place.  I  believe  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  such 
a  good  understanding  of  industry  and  of  how 
we  operate  abroad.    It  is  already  being  sug- 
gested that  the  knives  are  being  sharpened 
for  Mr    Connor.    We  must  not  let  them  be 
used.    Secondly,  if  a  voluntary  program  vnll 
not  work,  a  mandatory  program  will  even- 
tually be  imposed  and  I  fear  it  may  be  one 
devised  with  much  less  understanding  od  our 
interests.     It  might  be  based  on  the  same 
misconceptions  about  our  businesses  abroad 
as  the  1962  Revenue  Act.  .   .  ..v.  ♦ 

Here  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that 
I  do  not  share  the  view  expressed  by  some 
that    the    solution    to    our    balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  is  sUnply  to  cut  Government 
overseas  expenditures  for  military  and  econ- 
omic aid.    It  may  well  be  that  these  assist- 
ance and  secvuity  programs  require  revamp- 
ing or  up-dating  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  will  be  served  by  our  relusmg  to  con- 
tinue  at   least  the   present  level   of  aid   in 
some  form  or  another.    My  impression  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  accept 
the  necessity  for  this  financial  burden  and 
that  it  will  coninue  to  be  a  fact  of  our  econ- 
omic lives  for  many  years  to  come. 

This  being  the  case,  we  need  policies  which 
will  improve  our  private  surplus  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  not  only  in  the  short  run, 
which  was  the  original  intent  of  the  volun- 
tary program,  but  In  the  long  run  as  well. 

Before  I  suggest  what  these  policies  should 
be    I  must  try  to  remove  some  misunder- 
standings.    In  the   first  place.   In  referring 
to    direct   investments,    I    am    vising    these 
words,   I  believe   correctly,   to  refer   to  the 
total    investments    of    U.S.    corporations    m 
their  operations  abroad.     These  investments 
are  not  entries  in  a  bank  ledger  and  they  are 
not  portfolio  stocks  but  they  are  subsidiary 
companies,  buUdlngs,  machinery,  inventories, 
receivables,    people,   research    and   develop- 
ment—In short,  direct  Uivesiments  are  our 
operating  businesses  abroad.     Secretary  Con- 
nor has  made  It  very  clear  many  times  that 
we  are  not  being  asked  to  curUll  the  nor- 
mal   growth    of    these    businesses.     We    are 
asked  to  postpone  or  cancel  what  are  called 
"marginal"  projects  in  developed  countries— 
which  are  presumably  those  whose  payout  in 
balance-of -payments  terms  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
cessively long— but  otherwise  the  whole  em- 
phasis Is  on  reducing  the  dollar  outflow,  and 
enhancing  the   dollar  Inflow  In  connec  ion 
with  direct  investments,  that  is  to  saj    in 
connection  with  our  businesses  abroad.     We 
are  asked  to  export  more,  to  »^"^w  more 
abroad,  and  to  bring  more  money  home  _al 
so  that  m  total  we  Increase  our  individual 
contributions  to  the  balance  of  payments  by^ 
hopefully.   15   to  20  percent,     ^et.   e^en   In 
statements  by  some  officials  «^"djery  oft^n 
in  the  press,  there  is  reference  to  »  »^«tric- 
t?on  on  investments.     This  is  not  the  pointy 
Se  restriction  is  on  the  dollar  outflows  in 
connection    with    direct    l"^-^^^';"^"ts      For 
example,  in  the  last  weeks  much  has  been 
S  of  the  estimate  by  the  reporting  com- 
panies that  they  may  have  to  Increase  their 
caS  expenditure  abroad  by  20  percent  In 
1965     But  this  does   not  necessarily  mean 
that  dollar  outflows  will  increase  to  the  same 
extent     Obviously,  much  of  the  increase  can 
be  r^et  f?om  locJ  cash  flows  a,.d  local  bor- 
rowing  and  this  Is  precisely  what  the  pro- 
pTm  mtends.     We  need  not  increase  doHar 
outflows,  and  we  must  not  do  so.     Certainly 
Pfizer  win  not  do  so.  ,      ,,  + 

Let  me  give  a  few  illustrations  of  what 
I  mean  frSm  Pfizer's  own  "penence-  Jfy' 
have  lust  finished  expanding  a  plant  In  itaiy 
a  developed  country.    The  total  cost  of  the 


expansion  was  over  $1  million.  All  of  this 
investment  was  financed  by  our  Italian  com- 
oany  with  no  use  of  dollars.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  ordered  from  other  US.  companies 
and  shipped  to  our  Italian  plant  about  a 
Quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment for  the  expansion.  Furthermore,  we 
calculate  that  the  expansion  en^,^led  us  im- 
mediately to  begin  shipping  additional  bulk 
materials  at  the  rate  of  over  $2  milUon  per 
vear  Here  the  result  of  the  expansion  in 
Ihe  investment  Is  a  total  plus  for  the  balance 

°^^nlnouSr  type  of  case,  we  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  building  a  new  finishmg  Plant  in  Por- 
tugal, another  developed  country.    Here  the 
local  authorities  are  making  it  increasingl> 
difficult  for  us  to  run  our  business  on  the 
basis  of  imported  finished  goods  and  we  face 
the   prospect   of  either  our  business   beint 
stifled    or    making    the    Investment    in    the 
plant      We  have  been  sending  finished  goodo 
into  Portugal  at  the  rate  of  about  ^IVz  mjl- 
lion  per  year.    Once  the  plant  is  completed, 
we  expect  to  ship  about  $1  million  per  year 
on  the  average  during  the  first  5  years.  In  the 
form  of  bulk  materials.    If  we  did  not  build 
the  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $1 
million,  of  which  $500,000  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided from  outside  Portugal,  our  finished- 
goods  imports  would  gradually  die  and  we 
would  have  no  imports  of  bulk  materials.     In 
this  particular  case  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long 
the  payback  is  but,  assuming  our  finished - 
goods  imports  would  be  cut  by  half  over  a  o- 
year  period,  the  payback  In  balance-of-pay- 
ment  terms  on  the  exports  alone  works  out  to 
about  2  years,  even  If  all  of  the  $500,000  re- 
quired comes  from  a  dollar  source— which 
we  shall  certainly  avoid.  ,„  nHtain 

Again,  a  slightly  different  case  In  Brita  n. 
There  we  have  Just  approved  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plant  to  make  one  of  our  chemical 
products.     We  have  been  supplying  the  mar- 
ket  from   one   of   our  U.S.   plants.    Three- 
fourths  of  our  business  Is  with  one  customer 
in  Britain  and  he  recently  gave  us  an  ulti- 
matum that  If  we  did  not  manufacture  in 
Britain,  he  would  manufacture  the  chemic..! 
himself  or  get  someone  else  to  manufacture 
it  for  him  because  he  wanted  to  have  a  com- 
plete   guarantee   of   supply   within   Britain. 
Again,  we  are  financing  the  investment  en- 
tirely without  the  aid  of   dollars.     On  the 
other  hand,  our  Imports  of  dollars  from  the 
investment  will  come  In  the  form  of  divi- 
dends on  the  additional  profits.     Since  we 
would  lose  most  of  our  exports  anyway   if 
we  did  not  invest  and  since  we  are  financing 
the  investment  locally,  the  extra  dividends 
which  result  from  the  increased  investment 
win  all  be  a  plus  to  the  balance  of  paymenis. 
in  short,  I  would  like  to  ask  everyone  con- 
cerned m  the  government,  the  PJ^f-^l^  '" 
industry  to  make  certain  when  they  wri^  or 
speak  on  this  subject  that  they  rnake  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  direct  Investments 
abroad  and  the  method  of  financing  then  - 
whether  by  generated  cash  flow,  borrowing 
abroad  or  by  outflow  of  dollars. 

Now  I  will  try  to  clarify  the  very  impor- 
tant role  that  direct  invee*ments  are  alre^dj 
Sng  m  helping  the  balance  of  payment^^ 
Thlmost  important  point  I  want  to  make  u 
that  in  measuring  the  effect  which  direct 
investments  abroad  have  on  the  balance  of 
payments  you  must  Include  the  export 
whSi  are  generated  by  these  investments^ 
Let  me  iUustrate  by  talking  for  a  moment 

^^g^riil'^f  ^rarSS^'ndff^om  pre- 
scS^lonXgs  lo  agricultural  and  animal 
>ipalth  products,  consumer  cosmetics  ana 
toUetrtes"^  and  bulk  chemicals  required  by 
other  industries,  sold  all  over  the  world 
where  permitted  by  U.S.  law  and  policy^ 
we  have  24  plants  Ui  the  U^^^to^j 
and  56  abroad  in  29  countries.  Some  or 
Sr  products  are  wholly  manufactured  in 
a  few  of  our  plants  in  the  largest  countnee 
tbrXl    but   L   no  country   do   we   wholly 
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:ure   everything  we  sell,  and   there 
;  at  least  some  intermediate  of  some 
which  has  to  be  imported  from  one 
U.S.  plants.     This  arises  because  we 
ke  production  in  a  country  only  to 
at  that  we  have  to  for  any  one  or 
nation  of  different  reasons,  such  as 
uties   on   Imports   or   threatened  or 
bans  on  Imports  or  uneconomical! y 
:'ight  costs,  or  the  need  to  produce 
at  different  products  from  our  U.S. 
;3.  and  so  on.    Our  U.S.  international 
a  hardheaded  one,  and  they  make 
at  we  invest  in  facilities  only  when 
e    to    In    order    to    assure    ourselves 
supplies  that  we  can  sell  at  an  eco- 
;ost.    Much  of  the  equipment  in  our 
aas  been  purchased  from  U.S.  equip- 
ifianufacturers;  many  of  the  materials 
which  are  not  made  by  ourselves  are 
from  other  U.S.  suppliers.    As  a  re- 
oiu-  business  operations  abroad,  we 
{profits  and  out  of  these  profits  we  pay 
service  fees  and/or  dividends  de- 
on  the  economic  or  other  advantages 
a  particular  route  to  bring  money 
the  j)articular  country.     Prom  time 
.  we  make  new  capital  Investments 
new  warehouses  or  plants  or  to  ex- 
tkisting  ones,  or  purchase  new  equlp- 
i  order  to  become  more  efficient  or  to 
output.    Prom  time  to  time  we  may 
other  companies  where  to  do  so 
our  expansion  plans.    Many  of  these 
needs  can  be  met  from  our  re- 
in the  same  country,  depreciation, 
borrowing  from  local  banks,  and  so 
other  cases,   we  have  to  send   the 
from    outside    the    country.      When 
,  we  use  other  currencies  Includ- 
lars.  and  when  it  Is  dollars  it  is  be- 
keep  excess  cash  In  dollars.    These 
dollars  which  have  arisen  In  the  first 
rom  our  exports  or  receipt  of  divi- 
royalties,  service  fees,  and  so  on.    In 
y  :ords.  our  operations  abroad  result  to- 
have  resulted  for  many  years  In  a 
for  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
Stat«s.      Since   we   started    in    1951. 
operations  abroad  have  made  a  net 
ution  to   the  plus  side   of  the  U.S. 
of      payments      of      about      $370 
in  spite  of  building  up  our  substan- 
and  operations  around  the  world, 
contribution  in  1964  alone  was  over 
The  major  portion  of  this  In- 
l3  to  say,  $270  million  out  of  the 
n^ilUon,  has  come  from  our  exports  of 
and  equipment  to  our  overseas 
meet  of  which  exports — and  I  un- 
thi-s — would  not  have  been  p>ossible 
our    prior    direct    Investments    in 
installations.       We     cannot     Import 
goods  Into  most  countries  even  to- 
.  even  If  we  could,  the  finished  prod- 
ulred  by  ijiany  countries  dllTer  from 
ce  make  and  sell  in  the  United  States. 
lo  not  Invest  In  a  finishing  plant,  we 
export   anything   from    the    United 
Similarly,  If  a  plant  Is  filled  up  to 
y  and  we  can  sell  more  than  we  can 
and  assuming  we  cannot  Import  the 
into  the  country.  If  we  fail  to  ex- 
hat  plant  by  new  Investment  we  put 
ig  on  further  exports  from  the  United 
of  the  materials  to  supply  that  plant — 
speak  of  the  tremendous  morale  prob- 
'w(hich   would  be   Involved.     In    a  case 
we   cannot  stop   or   postpone   an 
without  losing  out  to  the  compe- 
whlch  may  well  be  local  competition 
from  some  country  other  than 
ited  States. 

largest  part  of  Pfizer's  contribution  to 

IS  side  of  the  balance  of  payments  is 

from  our  Investments  In  the  devel- 

n  tries,  although  our  Investments  in 

uijderdeve loped  countries  are  almost  as 

in  the  developed.    This  is  mainly  be- 

we  can  export  more  to  the  developed 
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also  because  we  make  more  profits  In  the 
developed  countries  and  we  can  repatriate 
more  of  these  profits.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  simply  do  not  have  enough  dollars 
to  pay  for  all  we  would  like  to  export  to  them, 
so  we  have  to  manufacture  there  more  than 
the  miu-kets  really  Justify  in  order  to  support 
our  businesses.  Furthermore,  the  xmderde- 
veloped  countries  simply  do  not  have  the 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  profit  remittances  we 
would  like  to  make — when  our  profits  are 
not  eaten  up  by  currency  devaluations  and 
inflation.  Much  of  our  exports  to  under- 
developed countries  and  much  of  the  proflt.s 
that  we  do  bring  lionie  aro  fln.'incod  directly 
or  indirectly  by  AID  and  do  not  ^[lelp  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  pi  lin  fact  Is 
that  if  we  had  lo  rely  for  our  international 
business  on  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  did  not  have  the  df>velopcd  countries  in 
which  to  grow  and  pro.=;per.  our  enthusiasm 
for  International  business  would  be  consid- 
erably diminished.  To  quite  an  extent,  our 
business  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  is 
Justified  and  even  finan.rcd  by  our  success  In 
the  developed  countries. 

Now  the  important  point  Is  that  we  are 
rather  typical  of  companies  operating  abroad. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  now  recognizes 
that  most  companies  operntinc:  abroad  are  In 
credit  in  thefr  balance  of  payments.  In  his 
statement  before  a  Senate  committee  on  Au- 
gust 3,  Secretary  Connor  noted  that  the  475 
reporting  comprinies  alone  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  all  U  S.  merchandise  exports 
during  1964.  Obviou«;ly  we  have  to  Include 
at  least  the  part  of  the.se  exports  which  goes 
to  the  direct  investments  when  we  consider 
the  balance-of-payments  effect  of  direct  In- 
vestments, Just  as  I  did  in  describing  Pfizer's 
situation.  To  be  fair,  we  should  also  Include 
Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  di- 
rect investments.  Unfortimately.  the  official 
statistics  do  not  erroujj  exports  and  Imports 
with  the  direct  Investments  to  which  they 
relate.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
importance  of  direct  investments  and  their 
contribution  to  the  balance  of  pajTnents  has 
until  recently  been  consistently  underesti- 
mated. 

The  first  of  the  attached  charts  [not  in- 
cluded in  the  Record!  indicates  the  apparent 
net  effect  of  direct  investments  according  to 
the  traditional  method  of  grouping  the  fig- 
ures, including  only  repatriated  earnings  and 
new  dollars  for  overseas  investment.  Note 
that  the  net  inflow  shown  is  $11  billion  for 
1963. 

However,  it  is  p'^sslble  to  regroup  the  fig- 
ures to  show  the  effects  of  exports,  Imports 
and  royalties  and  fees  as  well. 

Chart  2  [not  Included  in  the  RecordI, 
shows  the  figures  for  the  same  year  as  chart 
1  fnot  included  in  the  Record],  that  Is  for 
1963.  because  this  is  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  complete  data  are  so  far  available. 

Inflow,  comprising  earnings,  royalties  and 
fees,  and  exports  are  shown  in  the  left-hand 
bar.  while  outflows,  comprising  new  dollars 
for  direct  invesement  and  Imports  are  In  the 
right-hand  bar.  Note  that  chart  2  reflects 
a  much  larger  ba!ance-of-pa\Tnents  inflow,  of 
$2.7  billion,  than  does  chart  1. 

Chart  3  fnot  Included  in  the  RecotidI  in- 
dicates the  balance-of-payments  situation  as 
It  relates  to  manuf.icturing  and  distributive 
direct  investments  only — omitting  oil,  food- 
stuffs, mineralF.  and  so  forth.  This  chart  Is 
very  significant. 

As  you  can  see  in  ch.irt  3  the  left-hand  bar. 
comprising  earnings,  royalties  and  fees  and 
exports  towers  $3.7  billion  above  the  outflow 
bar  on  the  right,  which  contain.";  new  dollars 
for  direct  investments  and  imports. 

All  the  figures  I  have  quoted  are  from  pub- 
lished Department  of  Commerce  statistics 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  estimate  for 
impKjrts  from  non-manufacturing  direct  In- 
vestments. I  do  not  believe  any  error  on  this 
single  point  will  invalidate  the  basic  conclu- 
sions. 


Charts  for  1962  show  similar  relationships. 
Purthermore,  there  is  every  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  a  similar  situation  existed  in 
1964.  Now,  If  you  win  note  the  relatively 
small  proportion  of  new  dollars  for  direct 
investment  which  were  required  by  manu- 
fact\u-ing  aflHUates  of  American  companies  la 
1963  and  remember  that  many  companies, 
like  Pfizer,  have  found  ways  to  reduce  the 
number  of  dollars  required  by  their  subsid- 
iaries. I  think  you  will  agiec  th.Tt  the  an- 
nual rettirn  on  such  new  dollars  for  direct 
Investment  Is  very  great  Indeed. 

Manufacturing  direct  investment  In  West- 
em  Exurope  alone,  which  so  many  people 
have  implied  contributes  a  deficit  to  the 
balance  of  payments,  can  be  analyzed  in  the 
same  way.  Pigxires  taken  exclusively  from 
Department  of  Commerce  statistics  show 
that  there  is.  in  fact,  a  balance  of  payments 
surplus  of  $1.2  billion  in  1962  and  again 
In  1963. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  one  final 
question.  It  is  clear  that  If  Government 
expenditure  abroad  cannot  be  significantly 
reduced,  the  private  surplus  must  be  signifi- 
cantly increased  if  oiu-  international  pay- 
ments are  to  be  balanced.  How  can  this  be 
done?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  huge  contri- 
bution which  direct  Investments  abroad  are 
already  making  points  the  way. 

You   will   remember   that   only   about  500 
companies  are  involved  in  the  reporting  sys- 
tem under  the  voluntary  program  and  this 
means  that  only  about  this  number  have 
significant  direct  Investments  abroad.    I  un- 
derstand,   however,    that    there    are    about 
300.000    manufacturing    companies    in    the 
United  States.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  way, 
and  possibly  the  only  way.  to  solve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  In  the  long  run  is 
not  only  to  give  the  widest  possible  publicity 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram, but  in  a  much  more  positive  way  to 
actively  encourage  more  of  these  manufac- 
turing companies  to  venture  abroad  while 
they  try  at  the  same  time  to  minimize  their 
use  of  dollars.    I  would  find  It  hard  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  at  least   1  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  companies  with  proven  prod- 
ucts and  know-how  which  could  do  a  good 
Job  of  operating  abroad,  if  they  knew  It  was 
In  the  national  interest  that  they  should  go 
abroad   in   a   serious   way.     Of   course,   any 
initial  dollar  outflows  would  be  a  drain  on 
the  balance  of  payments.    But  if  you  Include 
the  exports  that  most  of  them  would  prob- 
ably generate  immediately  after  their  instal- 
lation abroad.  I  would  guess  that  the  tum- 
arotmd  time  on  these  outflows  would  be  very 
rapid.     But   the   turnaround   time  must  be 
calculated  on  the  total  effect  including  the 
exports,    and    not   simply   In   terms   of   the 
profits  and  dividends.     In  fact,  my  sugges- 
tion would  be  that,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
long  term  solution  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem,  a  real  effort  should  be  made 
to    find    the    successful    companies    In    all 
branches  of  industry  and  enlist  the  support 
of  groups  such  as  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  American  Marketing 
and  American  Management  Associations  to 
show    them    how    to    establish    themselves 
abroad.    Here  I  am  speaking  not  of  500  nor 
1,000  nor  2,000  companies  but  of  perhaps 
10,000,  not  a  very  large  number  out  of  the 
300,000  manufacturing  enterprises. 

We  would  be  on  much  safer  ground  for 
the  future  of  our  balance  of  payments  if  our 
Investments  abroad  were  spread  through  a 
much  larger  number  of  companies,  products, 
and  Industries.  To  get  more  and  perhaps 
more  medium-sized  companies  interested, 
however,  there  would  have  to  be  a  much 
clearer  and  more  positive  lead  from  the  ad- 
ministration, and  an  attempt  would  have 
to  be  made  to  get  all  Interested  departments 
to  accept  this  concept  of  the  totsa  contri- 
bution of  direct  investments  to  the  balance 
of  payments.  Furthermore,  all  the  talk  of 
the  undeslrabillty  of  direct  Investments  In 
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»>,.  developed  countries  of  Western  Europe 
'^/japan  should  cease.  It  has  got  to  be 
•^r  to  everyone  that  It  Is  In  the  national 
fnSeS  that  direct  investments  in  Europe 
irw?  Japan  should  be  encouraged  (whl  e 
SlmSg  the  use  of  dollars)  lor  the  p^  - 
Se  contribution  that  they  make  to  the  bal- 
See  of  payments  as  well  as  for  other  reasons. 
It  may  be  inore  important  In  the  long  run 
L^he  united  States  that  the  lines  should 
i^  Spt  open  to  direct  Investment  in  the 
r^ropean  Common  Market.  Including  France. 
than  that  tariffs  should  be  reduced. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  balance  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
Seats  is  absolutely  vital  as  well  as  urgent 
u  can  be  achieved  In  the  short  term  if  all 
of  S  cooperate  with  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Connor  in  their  current  Program     It 
jS^e  achieved  in  the  longer  term  if  those 
Tus  who  already  operate  abroad  develop 
our  businesses   more   efficiently,  constantly 
Srlng  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  balance 
0?  payments  and.  further.  If  more  conripanles 
who  are  successful  and  efficient  here  at  home. 
!ho  at  present  do  little  or  nothing  abroad, 
Jill  venture  and  Invest  and  go  abroad  to 
ooerate   particulariy  in  the  competitive  de- 
Ked  world.     For  balanced  the  interna- 
tional payments  of  the  united  SUtes  must 
be  if  we  want  to  continue,  as  I  believe  we 
do.  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world.    To  be  a 
le^er  we  must  be  financially  strong  Inter- 
nationally as  well  as  domestically. 


We  cannot  take  pride  In  our  national 
goals  unless  we  Implement  provisions 
which  will  take  care  of  those  who.  for 
many  and  varied  reasons,  are  unable 
to  compete  with  their  fellows.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  they  cannot-if  given 
help  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
should  support  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Again,  I  am  proud  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  to  urge  its  passage. 


Activities  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  1st  Session,  89th 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1955 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  29,  1965 
The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  had  under  considera- 
tion the  hill  (H.R.  8310)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  provid- 
ing more  flexibility  In  the  financing  and 
administration  of  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  In  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided under  such  programs,  particularly  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  groups  pre- 
senting special  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for  her 
kind  comments.  It  has  always  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  her,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  are  grateful  for  her  leader- 
ship and  vision.  . 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  bill.  It  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  eflfort,  in 
which  I  have  been  proud  to  participate, 
and  in  which  I  have  been  proud  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  our  colleague  from 
Oregon.  ^     ^.  . 

The  many  reasons  for  the  adoptions  oi 
this  legislation  have  been  advanced  by  its 
principal  sponsors  and  I  wish  only  to 
utilize  this  time  to  urge  its  adoption  and 
to  congratulate  the  committee  for  its 
work.  This  legislation  represents  much 
needed  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  whose 
contributions  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  and 
worthy  of  our  continued  support  and  en- 
thusiasm. 


Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  This  presentation  pro- 
vides in  full  a  report  in  detail  of  the 
committee's  activities  for  that  period  of 
time. 

However,  before  I  do  this,  may  I  ex- 
tend to  my  colleagues  on  this  comnuttee 
my   appreciation   for   their  helpfulness 
and  assistance  in  our  work.    I  believe 
that  they  are  deserving  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  entire  Congress,  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  for  the  hours  they 
spend  in  tending  to  the  business  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  City  while  carrying  on 
their  other  major  activities  incident  to 
their  service  in  the  Congress.     May  I 
further  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
my  subcommittee  chairmen  who  gave  of 
their  time  and  energy;  namely,  the  very 
effective  and  hardworking  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee;  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  ,  whose  ener- 
gies and  devotion  to  conamittee  matters 
have  been  invaluable  to  our  committee 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee; and  the  capable  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  who  has 
served  as  the  committee's  chairman  of 
the  Business  and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee, during  his  first  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.     To  the  other  committee 
members,  the  junior  Senator  froni  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  whose  service  as 
former  Attorney  General  for  the  United 
States  made  his  work  most  valuable  to 
the  committee;  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty],  whose  long  and 
effective  service  was  particularly  useful 
to  the  committee;  and  to  the  jumor  Sen- 
ator   from   Colorado    [Mr.    Dominick]. 
whose  experience  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  legislature  of  his 
home  State  has  done  much  to  assist  the 
committee  with  its  many  Problems.    I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  tne 
hours  they  gave  to  our  committee. 


I  would  also  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  I  re- 
ceived personally  as  committee  chairman 
from  the  Honorable  John  McMillan, 
chahman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  individual 
members  of  his  committee.  Likewise,  i 
wish  to  commend  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  that  the  staff  members  of  the 
House  District  Committee  have  extended 
to  the  staff  members  of  my  committee 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

During  this  session  of  this  Congress, 
the  full  committee  considered  a  number 
of  important  bills.    As  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress  the  committee  continued  to  push 
legislation  that  would  provide  more  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital.     As   part   of   the   committee  s 
overall  study  of  the  crime  ProWeniu  the 
committee  gave  careful   and  thorough 
consideration  to  the  House -pa^edcnme 
bUl.  H.R.  5688.  which  Proposed  changes 
in  the  complex  and  controversial  Mallory 
and  Durham  rules. 

Tlie  increased  crime  upsurge  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  pushed  by  a  trend 
that,  at  its  present  rate,  will  fake  1965  a 
record  crime  year,  resulted  in  a  call  by 
the  committee  for  emergency  measures 
The  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
responded  by  putting  into  operation^- 
llce  saturation  patrol  techniques,  addi- 
tional scout  cars,  and  investigators,  an 
increase    in    nonpolice    school   crossing 
guards  leaving   regular   duty   men   for 
crime  prevention  work,  a  review  of  pres- 
ent   assignments    of    pohce    officers    to 
administrative,    clerical,    and   technical 
duties,  looking  to  a  possible  takeover  of 
some  of  these  positions  by  nonpolice  per- 
sonnel, implementation  of  two-way  rado 
communication  for  footmen  and  Senate 
and  House  passage  of  S.  1719,  authom- 
ing  overtime  pay  for  members  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  White  House  Police,  and  the 
U  S    Park   Police,   in    addition   to   tne 
Washington  Fire  Department. 

Additionally,  the  committee,  believing 
that  crime  represented  the  Districts 
foremost  local  problem,  continued  its  in- 
depth  examination  of  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  District  of  Columbia 
Criminal  Code  in  9  days  of  ^earmgs  m 
April,  May.  July,  and  A^^^t  1965.  It 
heard  36  witnesses  update  hearings  n«a 
in  the  general  field  of  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia omnibus  crime  bill,  such  hearings 
having  been  started  in  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses. 

After  careful  study  of  various  crime 
measures   before    the   committee.   H.R. 
5688.  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  amend- 
ed  substantially    and    reported    to   the 
Senate  where  it  passed  with  a  mmor 
amendment.     Title   I   of    the    Senate- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  5688  dealt  with 
the  modification   of  the   MaUory  rvle. 
Under  its  provisions,  standards  and  safe- 
guards were  written  in  for  in-custody  in- 
terrogation    of    persons     arrested     on 
probable  cause.   In  addition  to  providmg 
these  safeguards  for  an  accused  during  a 
period  of  detention,  the  Senate  version 
kL)  spelled  out  the  aggregate  period  of 
time  tSSit  law  enforcement  officers  would 
be  able  to  legally  detain  an  accused  for 
Interrogation- 
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exist  ng 


addition  to  making  this  change  in 

law.  the  Senate  amendments  to 

5688  also  included  the  following: 

n  amended  existing  law  so  as  to 

an  accused  in  a  criminal  case  to 

lotice  of  an  insanity  defense. 

Ti  le  in  expanded  existing  law  so  as 

pr  >vide  more  extensive  procedures  for 

retention  of  material  witnesses  to 

offenses. 

Tille  V  made  certain  ch?uiges  in  the 

and  TT'iniTrnn'n  sentences  for 

of  violence  and  other  criminal 

in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Also. 

title  amended  tiie  law  relating  to 

indecent  publications.    At  adjournment 

,  this  bill  was  pending  before 

House  conference. 

1719.  authorized  overtime  pay  for 

of    the    Metropolitan.    White 

and  US.  Park  Police  Departments 

ijddltlonal  hours  worked  in  excess  of 

qaslc  40-hour  workweek.    The  Wash- 

Pire  Department  was   also  in- 
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Uiider  the  provisions  of  S.  1719,  now 

Law  89-282,  members  would  be 

overtime  when  working  first,  on  spe- 

edgnated  assignments ;  second,  dur- 

duty  days:  and,  third,  on  second 

mbsequent  court  appearances. 

reporting  this  legislation,  the  com- 

felt   that   paying    overtime   for 

worked  in  excess  of  a  40-hour  week 

make  more  police  officers  available 

luty  on  the  streets  during  periods 

street  cri^ies  are  at  their  highest 
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of   t  le 
broa  dens 
immunity 


1320,  another  crime  bill,  was  favor- 
reported  l^  the  full  committee  to 
Senate.    S.  1320  clarifies,  as  well  as 
,  certain  of  the  criminal  laws 
District   of    Columbia;    also,    it 
and  conforms  to  the  Federal 
statutes  the  immunity  statute 
District  of  Columbia  which  is  ap- 
to  cexl^in  civil  proceedings  re- 
to  disorderly  houses.   The  bill  pro- 
for  the  corporation  counsel  of  the 
of  Colimabia  to  represent  the 
in  prosecutions  involving  viola- 
of  acts  relating  to  licensing  and 
of  certain  professions — Public 
89-347. 

another     important     legislative 

,  the  committee  provided  exten- 

study  of  a  home  rule  bill  for  the  Dis- 

of  Columbia.    In  the  89th  Congress 

home  rule  bills  were  introduced  in 

Senate — S.  268  and  S.  1118.     The 

ttee  updated  previous  hearings  on 

of  these  legislative  proposals  and 

from  numerous  witnesses.    S.  1118 

reported    by    the    committee    in 

form,  and  was  passed  subse- 

by  the  Senate.    Such  bill  pro- 

in  same  measure  for  self- govern - 

for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 

The  bill  as  it  was  approved 

he  "Senate  made  provision  for  the 

ion  of  the  following:  a  city  mayor: 

council  of  19  members — 5  to  be 

at  large;  a  school  board  consist- 

>f  14  members;  and  a  nonvoting  dele- 

to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

bill  also  provided  that  the  Con- 
would  retain  full  residual,  ultimate 
exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
District  of  Colim:ibia.    In  addition, 
rill  empowered  the  President  to  veto 
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any  act  of  the  local  government  where 
such  act  adversely  affects  a  Federal 
interest. 

In  order  to  meet  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  city  government  the  bill 
provides  authority  for  a  regular  annual 
payment  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  computed 
by  means  of  a  flexible  formula.  It  was 
the  committee's  view  that  a  formula 
method  would  provide  a  more  equitable 
basis  for  measuring  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation's  Capital  as  it 
would  provide  a  built-in  Incentive  to 
utilize  local  taxes  to  meet  local  needs. 
At  the  same  time,  local  residents  are  as- 
sured that  the  Federal  Government  will 
automatically  recognize  its  obligation  to 
provide  additional  revenues  that  are 
needed  to  meet  legitimate  increased  ex- 
penditure requirements.  At  adjourn- 
ment, the  Senate  had  before  it  a  House- 
passed  charter  commission  version  of  the 
Senate  home  rule  bill. 

Also  in  the  89th  Congress  the  commit- 
tee continued  to  meet  its  obligation  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
transportation  system  for  the  National 
Capital  region.  The  committee,  after 
careful  study,  reported  H.R.  4822.  This 
legislation  as  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee became  Public  Law  89-173.  Such 
legislation  provided  for  the  development 
of  a  transit  program  for  the  National 
Capital  region,  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1960.  The  bill  author- 
ized the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  design,  engineer,  construct, 
equip,  and  to  take  such  other  actions 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  rail  rapid  transit 
lines  and  related  facilities  for  the  mass 
transportation  of  persons  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  between  the  Dis- 
trict and  points  in  Montgomery  County. 
Md.,  and  Arlington  County,  Va. 

The  proposed  rapid  rail  system  would 
be  limited  largely  to  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbia.  However,  there  would  be  one 
extension  into  Arlington  County,  Va.,  to 
serve  the  heavy  Federal  employment  con- 
centration at  the  Pentagon,  and  a  short 
extension  into  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
in  order  to  reach  a  suitable  terminal  loca- 
tion. The  total  system  would  be  24.9 
miles  long,  with  double  track  through- 
out, and  would  include  20  stations.  Ap- 
proximately one-half — 13.1  miles — woiUd 
be  in  subway,  7.5  miles  would  utilize  a 
portion  of  existing  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  balance  would  occupy  other 
exclusive  rights-of-way. 

The  estimated  capital  cost  of  con- 
structing this  system  is  $431  million,  ex- 
clusive of  interest  requirements,  and 
would  be  financed  as  follows: 

Million 

Federal  contribution $100 

District  of  Columbia  contribution 50 

Public  sale  of  revenue  bonds 281 

Total  system  cost 431 

The  system  would  be  designed  and 
constructed  by  private  engineering  firms 
under  contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  system  will  be  operated  by  private 
transit  companies,  or  other  private 
parties  imder  contracts  with  the  Agency. 


The  Federal  Government  would  retain 
control  over  essential  matters  such  as 
fares  and  safety  standards  but  would  not 
be  Involved  in  day-to-day  transit  opera- 
tlons. 

The  full  committee,  during  this  ses- 
sion, also  provided  careful  study  to  the 
increasing  backlog  of  cases  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
In  order  to  help  the  court  remedy  the 
backlog  problem,  the  committee  favor- 
ably reported  S.  2263.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2263  the  number  of  judges  as- 
signed to  the  court  of  general  sessions 
was  increased  from  15  to  20.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  provides  that  two  of  the 
judges  in  the  court  of  general  sessions 
would  serve  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
traffic  branch  of  such  court.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  2263,  but  during  this  session 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  bill  by  the 
House. 

H.R.  11487,  a  major  District  of  Colum- 
bia revenue-producing  bill,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee  during  the 
last  days  of  this  Congress  but  there  was 
insufficient  time  to  provide  the  considera- 
tion it  required.  The  bill  would  first, 
increase  District  of  Columbia  income  tax 
revenues:  second,  increase  the  District 
of  Columbia  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels 
from  6  to  7  cents  per  gallon;  third,  in- 
crease the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
District  for  highway  construction  from 
$50,250,000  to  $85,250,000,  an  increase  of 
$35  million;  fourth,  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  to  abate 
the  unpaid  portion  of  any  tax  when,  in 
their  judgment,  the  amount  of  money 
Involved  would  not  warrant  the  cost  of 
collection;  and,  fifth,  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  participate  with  Maryland  and 
Virginia  authorities  in  comprehensive 
planning  for  transportation  facilities  for 
the  National  Capital  region. 

The  District  Commissioners  advised 
the  committee  that  if  the  major  high- 
way building  program  was  to  continue  in 
the  Disrtict  of  Columbia,  additional  reve- 
nues, the  earmarked  gasoline  tax  in- 
crease and  loan  authority  for  highway 
construction,  would  be  essential. 

Additional  consideration  of  this  broad 
measure  by  this  committee  will  continue 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
was  a  busy  one  for  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  subcommittee  favorably  reported 
and  the  Senate  passed  S.  1611,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  transfer  from  the  U.S.  district 
court  certain  administrative  functions  of 
a  local  nature  and  convey  such  functions 
to  the  court  of  general  sessions  or  ap- 
propriate District  of  Columbia  agencies. 
The  functions  transferred  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  district  court  relate  gen- 
erally to  docketing  judgments,  recording 
liens,  filing  trademarks,  trade  names,  and 
issuing  marriage  licenses. 

In  the  domestic  relations  field  the  sub- 
committee reported  H.R.  948,  which 
eventually  became  Public  Law  89-217. 
This  bill  had  the  beneficial  purpose  of 
liberalizing  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation,  and 


«niment  of  marriage.  The  bill  as  it 
i'S'SaSy  enacted  into  law  brings  the 
nStricts  divorce  and  annulment  laws 
fnto  closer  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
V  reinia  and  Maryland. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  also  act- 
oH  on  several  other  legislative  proposals, 
?,°of  which  had  the  intended  purpose 
nfaisting  the  various  law-enforcement 
°iSs  of  the   District   of   Columbia. 

ond  are  as  follows: 

Pi?st  S  1319  authorizes  a  work  release 
nmgram  for  defendants  sentenced  by 
5S  coSts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Underthis  legislation,  selected  offenders 
S  be  eligible  for  release  from  prison 
Confinement  at  specified  times  to  enable 
Swn  to  obtain  or  engage  in  gainful  em- 

'Snd.  S.  1715  made  it  a  felony  crim- 
inal offense  for  inmates  of  Penal  and 
correctional  institutions  to  as.-ault  the 
Soyees  of  such  institutions.  The  ef- 
?S  of  this  legislation  will  be  to  provide 
IMstrict  correctional  and  juvemle  con- 
?neSent  employees  the  same  felony 
statutory  coverage  with  regard  to  as- 
faSs  on  their  persons  as  Federal  penal 
and  correcttional  officers  are  provided 
under  U.S.  law-Public  Law  89-277 

Third   H  R.  66  provides  authority  for 
the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  discharge  a  parolee  from 
supervision  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
ma^um  term  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced.    The  authority  of  H.R.  66  per 
mits  the  Board  of  Parole  to  terminate 
supervision  of  a  parolee  where  the  Pa- 
role Board  in  its  di-scretion  determines 
that  a  parolee  has  made  a  proper  ad- 
justment   in    the    community    and    no 
longer  is  in  need  of  supervision— Public 

Law  89-24. 

S.  1317  and  H.R.  647  were  also  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee.  S.  mi 
authorizes  the  District  Commissioners  to 
impose  monetary  penalties  for  the  han- 
dling and  collection  of  dishonored 
cheeks  and  money  orders— Public  Law 
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HR  647  provides  for  the  substitution 
of  trustees  under  deeds  of  trust  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  means  of  a  writ- 
ten instrument  entered  into  by  all  par- 
ties or  their  successors  in  interest,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  deea 
of  trust  to  the  contrary. 

The  bill  provides  that  before  any  such 
instrument  is  valid,  notice  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  trustee,  bearing 
the  signatures  under  seal  of  the  parties, 
and  acknowledged  by  them,  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds. 

The  subcommittee  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate S.  1321.     This  bill  amends  section 
501(e)  of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  so  that  a  plaintiff,  in  a  civil 
action  which  allows  for  attachment  oi 
the  defendant's  property  before  judg- 
ment, may  be  allowed  by  the  court,  when 
the  property  has  less  value  than  the 
claim  against  the  defendant,  to  post  bond 
in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  value  ol 
the  property  attached  rather  than  twice 
the  amount  of  the  claim.    When  tins 
provision  is  invoked,  only  that  specinc 
property  may  be  levied  upon  Instead  or 


the  general  property  of  the  defendant- 
Public  Law  89-113. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  was  also 
an  important  one  for  the  Business  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  and 
reported  two  measures  dealing  with  ur- 
ban renewal  in  the  Southwest  redevelop- 
ment area.  ,  .  ^  „,   ..  „ 
The  first,  S.  1314,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  30,   1965,  grants 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  close 
streets  in  urban  renewal  areas  upon  the 
written  consent  of  the  private  owners  of 
the  remainder  of  the  property.    This  bill 
has  the  purpose  of  simplifying  street- 
closing  procedures  in  connection  with 
urban  renewal  activities.    Under  exist- 
ing law.  two  separate  hearings  are  re- 
quired to  be  held  on  proposed  street  clos- 
ings   th'^  first  when  an  urban  renewal 
plan  for  a  particular  area  is  taken  up 
for  public  consideration,  and  the  second 
when  the  specific  street  is  f  oposed  to  be 
closed     The  provisions  of  S.  1.J11  ais- 
peie  with  the  necessity  of  the  second 
street  closing  hearing  when  a  street  c  os- 
ing  is  embodied  in  an  urban  renewal  plan, 
and  there  has  been  a  public  hearing  on 

'""HoSlrJoint   Resolution    397    passed 
the  Senate  on  October  18.    This  resolu- 
tfon  was  designed  to  clear  title  to  cer- 
tain properties  in  the  Southwest  redeve  - 
opment  area  used  by  a  number  of  rail- 
roads under  the  Union  Station  Act  of 
I9S3      The  resolution  settled  outstand- 
fng  ownership  questions  by  authorizing 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  convey  title 
to  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  so 
hat  thtse  parcels  could  ^e  developed 
Additionally,  that  P^^tlon  of  the  South 
n-pst  Freeway  which  utilized  nghts-of- 
lay    acrols    designated    redevelopmen 
Tnd  was  conveyed  to  the  ^Distnct   of 
Columbia    Government    for     $82.oou 
Public  Law  89-317. 

The   Business    and    Commerce    Sub- 
committee also  held  hearings  on  S^  1316 
a  bill  which  would  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  J  omt  contract 
with  other  local  governments  in  the  Na 
tional  capital  region  for  the  Purch^e  of 
supplies    and    services.    This    measure 
passed  the  Senate  on  October  1.  1965^ 
The  committee,  in  favorably  actmg  on 
such   legislation,   felt   that   substantial 
savings  in  procurement,  production,  and 
^^iS  costs  might  be  effected  through 
the  increased  purchasing  power  of  tne 
various    governments    acting    coopera- 
tlvelv    Under  the  procedures  of  this  DUi 
Ihe  District  of  Columbia  Government 
would   be   the  clearinghouse   and   pur- 
chasing office  under  the  joint  contracts 
but  thi  participating  jurisdictions  would 
share  the  additional  administrative  costs. 
Hearings  were  held  but  no  final  action 
was  taken  by  the  committee  In  two  ad^" 
tlonal  Important  and  sigmficant  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

The  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee held  4  full  days  of  hearings  on 
J^ri^us  pieces  of  legislation  concerned 
wilh  amending  the  Safety  ResponsibUity 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also 

providing  coverage  of  ^^^^'f^^I^^l^ 
Ists.    Four  bUls  dealmg  with  this  broaa 


and  difficult  subject  were  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  and  one  bill,  H.R.  9918. 
was  reported  favorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. ^    ,  ,        .„.„, 
Under  H.R.  9918  a  motorist  register- 
ing his  automobile  in  the  District  must 
include  uninsured  motorist  coverage  m 
his  insurance  policy,  or.  In  lieu  of  this 
coverage,  pay  into  an  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment  fund.     The  latter   provides   the 
somce  through  which  District  residents 
not  having  a  registered  motor  vehicle  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  obtain 
compensation  when  injured  by  an  unin- 
sured motorist.    H.R.  9918  is  essentially 
a  combination  of  the  approach  to  unm- 
sured  motorist  coverage  now  m  effect  m 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Finally,  the  Business  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee    held   hearings    on    H^R. 
10274  a  bill  to  amend  the  Chancery  Act 
of  1964   to  permit  chancery  uses  in  low 
density   residential   areas   in   bvuldmgs 
used  for  chanceries  between  1958  ana 
1964  even  if  such  chancery  use  was  then 
contrary  to  District  of  Columbia  law  or 
regulations  If  the  property  owner  had 
no  notice  that  such  use  was  unlawful. 
Considered  late  In  the  session,  this  mat- 
ter was  still  under  cojjslderation  at  ad- 
journment. „„*„^ 
The  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  acted 
upon  a  number  of  measures  as  follows: 
First.  Senate    Joint   Resolution    5     a 
resolution  naming  the  bridge  across  the 
Washington   channel   of   the   Potomac 
River  on  Interstate  Route  95  the  "Fran- 
cis Case  Memorial  Brldge'-Pubhc  Law 

89—203 

Second  House  Joint  Resolution  195, 
authorizing  the  District  Commissioners 
to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention  to 
be  held  In  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1966-Publlc  Law  89- 

25. 

Third  H.R.  4338.  authorizes  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  to  rent  or  lease 
any  part  of  their  Memorial  Building  at 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  for  office  pur- 
poses only,  to  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
or  District  of  Columbia  Governments,  or 
to  any  nonprofit  organization,  and  would 
require  the  VFW  to  pay  real  estate  taxes 
on  that  portion  of  the  building  so  rented 
or  leased— Private  Law  89-1 . 

During  this  session,  a  number  of  bins 
were  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education.  Welfare    and 
Safety.    The  committee    after  holdmg 
extensive  hearings,  reported  H.R.  8126  to 
the  Senate.    This  bUl  amends  the  m  ni- 
mum  wage  law  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  became  operative  in  1918,  to 
provide  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour 
for  all  persons  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ^.ith  the  exception  of  empoy- 
ees  employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive, 
admSstrative  or  professional  cap^ity 
or  in  the  capacity  of  outside  fjesmen- 
as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited 
by  regulations  or  the  Commissioners— 
and  employees  engaged  In  the  delivery  of 
newspSSerl  to  the  home  of  the  consumer 
Provision  is  made  for  ^J^^^ment  in  such 
minimum  wuge  rate  to  ^^ke  .^Uow^^^^^^" 
for    special    conditions,    ch-cumstances 
such  aTthe  existence  of  fa^»ties  and 
Sndces  customarily  furnished  by  em- 
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be  made  in  the  case  of  learners, 
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studer  ts 

Sev(  ral  other  bills  were  considered  by 
the  su  acommittee  and  are  as  follows : 

Plrs;.  H.R.  1778.  amending  the  act  to 
create  a  Board  for  the  Condemnation  of 
Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District  of 
Coluir  bia  relating  to  taxes  resulting  from 
such  ( ondenination — Public  Law  89-326. 
Sec(nd.  H.R.  5597,  relieving  physi- 
cians of  liability  for  negligent  medical 
treatn  lent  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  in 
the  Diptrict  of  Columbia — Public  Law  89- 
341 

Thij-d.  S.  ^VJ.  amends  the  District  of 
Colunlbia  public  assistance  law  to  clarify 
)ries  of  federally  aided  assist- 
ijecipients. 
Fourth.  S.  2212  authorizes  the  Com- 
of  the  District-  of  Columbia  to 
establ  sh  and  administer  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide f  ir  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren .hrough  public  day  care  services, 
and  t>  provide  public  assistance  in  the 
form  of  foster  home  care  to  certain 
depenpent  children. 

H.R.  3314,  a  bill  to  protect  the 

and  safety  of  the  people  of  the 

of  Columbia  and  the  welfare  of 

ssue  by  requiring  a  laboratory  test 

before  the  issuance  of  a  mar- 
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statistical  data  of  action  by  the  Senate  Dis- 

of  Columbia  Committee  during  the 

ession  of  the  89th  Congress 

Snmiy  i  of  bills,  acts,  resolutions,   and 

nominations  re/erred  to  committee 110 

Numbi  r  of  bills,  acts,  resolutions,  and 

nominations  reported  to  Senate 33 

of   bills,   acts,   and    resolutions 

v^tiich  hearings  were  held 47 

of   hearings   held   by   subcom- 

mltlfees  on  Senate  bills 49 

Ntmib^r   of   hearings   held   by   subcom- 

on  Hoxise  bills 18 

of  hearings  held  by  full  commit- 

bills  and  nominations 47 

of  hearings  held  by  full  com- 
mittjee    in    joint    session    with    House 

com  nittee 0 

Numb  T  of  bills  which  have  passed  both 
Hou  les  and   are  still   awaiting   Presi- 

s  signature 0 

of    bills    which    have    become 

public   law 14 

Number  of  studies  anil  investigations..       1 


in 


Anqual  Report  of  Your  Congressman, 
Lloyd  Meeds 


iXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF  WASHINCTOM 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr,  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Consi  essman  from  Washington's  Second 
Distri  :t,  I  am  privileged  to  work  for  con- 
struct ive  legislation  that  will  benefit  the 
Natio  1  and  my  State. 

Th(  creative  programs  we  have  passed 
into  1  iw  this  year  take  their  inspiration 
from  )ur  traditions,  from  the  complexity 
of  th4  problems  facing  us,  and  from  the 


hearts  and  hopes  of  Americans  every- 
where. We  will  soon  adjourn  this  dy- 
namic 1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Now  I  would  like  to  talk  with  my  con- 
stituents about  the  enacted  legislation  of 
particular  importance  to  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  State. 

EDUCATION 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Conunittee,  I  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  education  legislation.  The 
accomplishments  of  1965  have  been  wide- 
ly recognized  as  the  most  significant 
since  Congress  first  established  land- 
grant  colleges  in  1862. 

First.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  provides  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  are  developed  and  admin- 
istered by  our  local  schools.  The  central 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  schooling  in  low-income  areas 
where  children  are  often  educationally 
disadvantaged.  In  this  way,  we  are  in- 
vesting in  our  children's  potential  so  that 
as  adults  they  will  be  able  to  give  their 
best  to  America. 

All  public  schools  can  receive  assistance 
for  textbooks  and  library  materials.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  also  en- 
courages local  schools  to  establish  spe- 
cial programs.  For  example,  if  the  Ed- 
monds School  Ertstrict  wanted  to  create 
a  children's  remedial  reading  course. 
Federal  funds  might  help  to  promote  such 
a  project. 

Second.  When  we  were  working  for  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  we  were  helping 
to  make  college  a  reality  for  all  qualified 
high  school  graduates.  This  act  offers 
loans,  scholarships  of  $200  to  $1,000,  and 
Government  backing  of  private  loans  to 
students  and  parents.  Lack  of  money 
should  not  prevent  a  qualified  student 
from  securing  a  coUese  education.  In 
addition,  we  have  expanded  the  highly 
successful  job  programs  which  help  stu- 
dents to  work  their  way  through  college. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  will  assist 
colleges  in  meeting  the  classroom  short- 
age and  in  furnishing  public  services, 
such  as  adult  education  and  speech  and 
hearing  centers.  The  act  also  contains  a 
provision  for  graduate  fellowships  to 
supplement  the  abilities  of  those  now 
teaching  or  planning  to  teach  in  our 
grade  schools  and  high  schools. 

Third.  Our  April  29  earthquake  was 
but  one  of  several  major  disasters  crip- 
pling the  United  States  during  1965.  The 
School  Disaster  Assistance  Act,  similar 
to  a  bill  I  sponsored,  will  help  our  schools 
to  meet  future  emergency  expenses. 

Fourth.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  I  hope  that  this  new  en- 
dowment can  be  useful  to  groups  in  our 
area.  The  Anacortes  Summer  Arts  Fes- 
tival, the  Snohomish  County  Little  Thea- 
ter, the  Port  Townsend  Summer  School 
of  the  Arts,  and  others  could  perhaps 
shai-e  in  the  funds  that  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Washington  State  Arts 
Commission. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY    AND  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

First.  When  Congress  enacted  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965,  we 
were  responding  to  a  basic  fact  of  life: 
our  elderly  people  have  more  frequent 
and  more  expensive  medical  costs  than 


any  other  group  in  the  United  States 
And  older  citizens  must  often  live  ori 
low  fixed  incomes.  Medicare  provides  a 
certain  amount  of  hospitalization,  and  a 
second  program  of  voluntary  medical  in- 
surance can  be  secured  for  $3  a  month. 
The  act  also  includes  a  7-percent  in- 
crease  in  social  security  benefits. 

Second.  The  Older  Americans  Act  re- 
cognizes that  18  million  citizens  in  the 
United  States  are  past  65  years  of  age 
and  have  special  problems.  This  con- 
structive legislation  creates  a  new  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging;  $50,000  has  been 
authorized  for  Washingrtion  programs  for 
our  elderly  p>eople,  and  these  funds  could 
be  of  use  to  such  local  programs  as  the 
Bellingham  and  Everett  Senior  Activity 
Centers. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

First.  Washington  State  is  famed 
throughout  America  for  our  lakes,  rivers, 
and  Puget  Sound.  But  now  we  face  the 
threat  of  pollution.  The  Water  Quality 
Act  underwrites  State-Federal  action  to 
promote  local  pollution  control  and  to 
establish  adequate  clean  water  stand- 
ards. 

Second.  Senator  Jackson  and  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  remove  the  legal  ob- 
stacles which  for  many  years  have 
blocked  equitable  financial  participation 
in  the  Lummi  diking  project  near  Bell- 
ingham.   This  bill  is  now  law. 

Third.  We  all  remember  the  bad 
floods  last  winter.  Congi-ess  has  made 
$21  million  available  for  rebuilding 
Pacific  Northwest  highways  and  forest 
roads  which  were  damaged  by  those 
floods. 

Fourth.  New  legislation  calls  for  the 
creation  of  clean  air  standards.  We  are 
moving  now  to  control  industrial  smoke 
and  automobile  exhausts  which  injure 
our  health. 

Fifth.  In  1961  the  Washington  State 
Legislature  passed  a  law  regulating  bill- 
boards. The  Federal  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  Act  of  1965  is  not  as  strong  as  our 
1961  State  measure.  Before  the  House 
voted  on  the  Beautification  Act,  I  made 
sure  that  it  would  not  weaken  or  over- 
turn Washington's  stricter  regulations. 
The  new  national  law  insures  effective 
control  of  billboards  near  interstate  and 
primary  highways  in  rural  areas.  It  also 
seeks  to  have  junkyards  near  these  high- 
ways moved  or  screened  from  sight. 

FISHERIES 

First.  The  Anadromous  Fisheries  Act 
will  invest  $25  million  to  help  conserve 
salmon  and  other  fish  that  swim  up- 
stream to  spawn.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
fish  farms  need  a  proving  ground.  This 
legislation,  combined  with  State  of 
Washington  action,  cotild  provide  such 
an  experimental  farm  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. 

Second.  The  International  Pacific 
Halibut  Commission  is  located  in  Seattle, 
but  it  is  housed  in  a  very  old  build- 
ing. Senator  Macnuson,  Representative 
Adams,  Representative  Pelly,  and  I  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  legislation  that  will 
modernize  the  Commission's  facilities 
and  promote  more  eflScient  conservation 
of  our  halibut  resources. 

Third.  Since  1956  over  150  loans  to 
commercial    fishermen    in    Washington 


State  have  been  made  to  help  replace  or 
SSr  fishing  vessels.  Senator  Magnu- 
Sm  has  extended  the  authority  of 
^secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 

these  loans. 

BUSINESS  AND  LABOR 

First  We  are  now  in  the  53d  month 
nf  continuous  economic  expansion,  and 
?he  excise  tax  cut,  passed  this  year,  is 
helpfng  to  sustain  this  momentum. 
Taxes  which  are  being  repealed  on 
Souihold  appliances.  TV  sets,  cameras 
SSainment.  sporting  goods,  and  other 
items  wUl  amount  to  nearly  $54  mU- 
Sn  in  Washington  State  dunng  the 
next  year.  Both  consumers  and  busi- 
SSwill  benefit,  especially  by  the  reduc- 
Son  of  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 

**SMond.  Today  there  is  a  demand  for 
skilled  workers.     Shipbuilders,  for  ex- 
amSe  are  badly  needed  in  Washington 
«?tAtp     Congress  has  extended  and  ex- 
pSided  the  Manpower  Act    legislation 
which  stimulates  local  job  retraimng  and 
snecialized  skills  programs,  such  as  the 
Sent   project   at   Peninsula   Junior 
College     in  addition,  we  have  acted  to 
provide  Government  Insurance  for  pri- 
vate loans  made  to  vocational  students. 
Third.  There  has  been  alack  of  com- 
parability    between     private     industry 
wages  and  civil  sei-vice  salaries.    A  new 
pay  raise  for  postal  workers  and  other 
Federal  employees  will  help  remedy  this 
condition.     I  voted  for  this  pay  raise 
but  voted  against  any  salary  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

Fourth  Our  small  busmesses  aie  vital 
to  the  national  economy.  This  year 
Congress  approved  extra  funds  to  help 
small  firms  hit  by  floods,  storms  and 
other  disasters.  Action  ''fs  ^^1^°^^^,^" 
to  Increase  by  300  percent  "le  amount 
the  Small  Business  Administration  can 
lend  to  "local  development  corporations. 

FARM 


First    The  Omnibus  Farm  Act  seeks 
to  insure  our  dairymen  of  a  fair  return 
for  their  investments.    Another  bene- 
ficial  feature   of   this    act   contains   a 
cropland   retirement   section   that   wiu 
?Xce  farm  surpluses.     This  provision 
seeks  to  retire  40  million  acres  of  farm- 
land so  that  it  can  be  converted  hito 
other  uses,  such  as  wildlife  refuges  for- 
ests, and  water  storage  areas.     I  am 
enthusiastic  about  the  Provision  which 
compensates  farmers  for  land  they  re- 
lease for  himting  and  fishing. 

Second.  New  legislation  provides 
matching  grants  for  rural  water  wid 
sewage  facilities  and  increases  by  $25U 
million  the  amount  of  loans  insurable 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
R^clnUy.  for  example,  the  F«A  made  a 
$544,000  loan  to  the  Cross-Valley  Water 
Association  in  Snohomish  County. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

First  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  back  our  firm  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. This  year  Congress  on  two  occa- 
sions voted  funds  to  finance  our  commit- 
ments in  southeast  Asm.  I^^^f^cent 
months,  the  Communists  have  suff^ed 
military  and  diplomatic  setbacks.  I  agree 
with  President  Johnson  that  an  honor- 
able peace  settlement  must  uphold  free- 
dom in  Vietnam. 


Second  One  of  the  brightest  moments 
came  this  year  when  we  voted  funds  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  volunteers  from  Washington 
State  are  serving  overseas  In  the  cause  of 
good  will,  progress,  and  freedom  One 
young  man.  Vem  HUd  of  Marysville.  was 
among  several  Peace  Corpsmen  receiving 
special  commendation  for  a  rescue  at  sea 
during  a  violent  Philipt)ine  storm. 

Third   In  the  West  we  have  always 
admired  the  man  who  could  do  a  good 
job,  regardless  of  whether  he  or  his  par- 
ents came  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands.  Poland,  or  wherever 
The    Immigration    Reform    Act    allows 
highly  trained  people  with  skUls  we  need 
to  make  their  home  in  America.    Re- 
uniting famiUes  is  another  object  of  this 
humanitarian  legislation,  jnns  act  con- 
tributes to  a  stronger  United  States  while, 
at  the  same  time,  protects  the  jobs  of  our 
workers. 

VETERANS  AND  SERVICEMEN 

First.  Congress  has  approved  an  in- 
crease in  service-connected  disability 
payments,  and  the  amount  varies  from 
$1  to  $50  with  the  degree  of  disability. 
This  act  also  authorizes  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  construct  more  hos- 
pital beds,  and  it  offers  greater  beneflts 
to   disabled  veterans  with  children  in 

school.  . 

Second.  A  long-overdue  measure  wiU 
now  provide  an  average  10.4-percent  in- 
crease in  miUtary  pay.  The  largesti^; 
crease.  17.3  percent,  goes  to  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  2  years'  active  duty.  Pot 
soldiers  in  combat  zones  this  act  provides 
free  first-class  postage  and  higher  pay. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Rrst  With  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  we  will  be  able  to  enforce  more 
effectively  the  15th  amendment  to  our 
constitution.  The  freedom  to  choose 
our  representatives  and  other  officials  is 
fundamental  to  democracy.  But  with- 
out the  right  to  vote  there  is  little  free- 
dom of  choice.  The  Votmg  Rights.  Act 
honors  the  American  belief  that  citizen- 
ship is  founded  on  natural  rights. 

Second.  To  prevent  crime  we  need 
more  efficient  law  enforcement.  Recog- 
nizing this  need.  Congress  has  passed  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  a 
measure  which  authorizes  grants  to  our 
local  police  to  undertake  special  projecte 
such  as  police  academies  and  scientific 
detection  studies. 

Third.  Congress  has  moved  to  con- 
trol the  iUegal  traffic  in  "goof  balls  and 
other  depressant-stimulant  drugs,  over 
50  ^rcent  of  which.  In  the  past  have 
beermanuf  actured  and  sold  H^citly .  The 
new  law  allows  only  doctors,  pharma- 
cists,  and  companies  to  handle  these 
drugs. 

COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT 

In  1965  Congress  has  enacted  addi- 
tional legislation  that  will  make  our  com- 
munities a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
In  order  that  our  local  Government 
agencies  have  Information  and  assist- 
ance about  these  programs  we  have  ar- 
ranged a  Community  Development  Con- 
UrS^to  be  held  In  Everett  on  Novem- 
ber 6  1965.  The  conference  wiU  be  at- 
tended by  local  officials  from  through- 
^t  Se  second  Congressional  District. 


First.  In  my  August  newsletter,  I  re- 
ported how  the  Housing  aiid  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  wlU  strengthen  our  com- .. 
munltles  and  reinforce  our  Prosperity. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  for  col- 
lege housing.  FHA  home  loan  "isu''^"^' 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  other  fea- 
tures. EarUer  this  year,  for  example  a 
large  Federal  loan  was  made  to  West- 
ern Washington  State  College  to  con- 
struct a  new  domuipry. 

Second.  The  pvlrpose  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act  Is  to  promote  the  na- 
tional Interest  by  encouraging  free  en- 
terprise.  This  act  will  Invest  public  funds 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  and  will 
lead  to  efficient  planning  and  use  of  eco- 
nomic resources.    In  this  way.  the  coun- 
ties with  higher  than  average  unemploj- 
ment  can  attract  Industry  and  jobs.  The 
city  of  Port  Angeles,  now  planning  wat- 
er and  sewage  facilities,  could  make  use 
of  this  act  as  weU  as  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act.    These  meas- 
ures may  also  assist  the  urban  renewal 
plans  of  Anacortes.  v,     ^„„ 

Third,  in  recent  years,  Washin^n 
State  has  mounted  a  determined  effort 
to  combat  mental  Illness.  Congress  has 
adopted  legislation  underwriting  some  of 
the  costs  of  staffing  our  community 
mental  health  centers  and  of  training 
teachers  to  educat*  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded children. 

LOOKING  AHEAD— WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE 

First  An  inconsistent  and  outmoded 
policy  faces  pUots  and  boaters  who  cross 
Uie  Canadian  border  on  weekends  and 
holidays.  They  often  have  to  pay  as 
high  as  $60  In  customs  fees.  I  have  in- 
SSuSd  legislation  to  aboUsh  these  un- 
fair charges,  and  the  response  from  the 
Second  District  has  been  heartening. 

Second.  The  Senate  has  Paf^d.  ^nd 
the  House  is  considering,  a  bill  to  c«n- 
sti-uct  a  third  powerhouse  at  Grana 
cJSl^&am  we  need  this  powerhouse 
If  we  are  to  assure  the  continued  in- 
dustrial growth  of  Washington  St^te. 
™?d.  We  hope  to  get  final  House  ap- 
proval fOT  the  legislation  sponsored  by 
senator  Jackson  and  myself  to  estab- 
lish a  national  historical  park  on  San 
SJan  island  at  the  site  of  the  famous 

^pSi.  Northwest  Industries  are  fac- 
ing a  crisis  that  has  been  fttmg  wonse 
for  20  years.   Washington  does  not  have 
enough  railroad  freight  cars  to  ship  our 
products— pariiiculariy  plywood— to  mar- 
kets throughout  the  United  States.    Leg- 
fs'Sion  to  overcome  the  boxcar  shortage 
has  been  blocked  repeatedly.    But  now . 
only  final  House  action  is  needed  on  a 
biU  cosponsored  by  Senator  Macnvson 
and  myself.   This  legislation  will  encoui- 
age  the  railroads  to  purchase  new  box- 
cars and  to  speed  the  return  of  existing 
empty  cars  to  the  Northwest. 

Fifth,  congress  will  be  considering  a 
measure  to  extend  the  Gl  bill  of  rights  to 
Sir  cold  war  veterans.  The  ongmal 
GI  bill  helped  me  and  thousands  of  othei  s 
to  get  through  coUege.  This  oppor- 
tunity should  be  offered  to  servicemen 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
jobs,  to  leave  their  famUles.  and  even  to 
give  their  lives  for  our  country. 

Sixth.  We  must  assure  the  jobs  and 
profits  of  small  mills.    I  am  continuing 
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to  meei  with  officials  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness A(  ministration  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice anc  with  local  businessmen  in  order 
to  find  lew  ways  of  assuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  materials  for  our  forest 
produc  5  industries. 

Seve:  ith.  A  project  on  which  there  is  a 
"must"  priority  is  the  North  Cross-State 
Highwj  y.  Senator  Magnttson,  Senator 
Jackso  j.  and  I  are  working  to  get  the 
necessa  ry  funds  to  complete  this  vital  and 
scenic  i  oad. 


»i 
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iey  to  effective  representation  is 
attendance  and  participation  during  the 
and  voting.    In  1965  the  House 
Representatives  had  201  rollcalls.    I 
pr<  sent  and  voting  at  199,  an  attend- 
ricord  of  99  percent, 
lonor  of  working  for  you  in  Con- 
lemands  more  than   just  being 
and  voting.    There  must  be  a 
partnership  in  public  affairs.    This  year 
made  11  trips  home  and  have  met 
P'  ople  in  every  county  of  the  Sec- 
Cc  ngressional  District.    It  is  always 
plea!  lire  and  a  great  help  for  me  to 
here  and  at  home  with  business- 
libor  oflBcials,  workers,  veterans, 
educat  >rs,  mayors,  county  ofiBcials,  dairy- 
men, Students,  loggers,  fishermen,  and 
citizens.      Your    letters    are 
appreciated,  and  I  trust  you  have 
ny  reports  to  be  informative. 

Bill  Prochnau,  of  the  Seattle 
has  termed  the  1st  session  of  the 
gress  as  "the  most  productive 
This  enacted  legislation  will 
benefit!  people  in  Washington  State.    We 
iiade  these  accomplishments  be- 
:e  all  share  the  responsibility  for  a 
■r  and  wiser  America.    With  your 
am  con^uing  to  work  for  the 
States,  for  the  Second  District, 
you. 


to  Karol  Hommon — Miss  Alaska 
1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THt  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  IgRUENING.    Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier th  5  year,  on  October  11,  Miss  Karol 
Homn  on.  Miss  Alaska  for  1964,  lost  her 
■I  tragic  accident  when  she  slipped 
f e  1  to  her  death  from  Mount  Sugar- 
chich   Ls   near   North   Hampton, 


life  in 
and 
loaf. 
Mass. 

Karbl's  untimely  demise  shocked  her 
fellow  Alaskans.  Her  warm  and  vibrant 
persor  ality  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
came  to  know  and  to  love  her.  She 
brougl  it  honor  to  Alaska  when  she  com- 
peted n  the  1964  Miss  America  Pageant. 
This"  3  ear  she  had  just  begun  her  col- 
lege ci  ireer  at  Smith  College. 

A  tr  bute  to  Karol  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  I.obert  A.  Adams,  a  resident  of 
Anchc  rage 

Unc  er  imanlmous  consent  I  place  this 
poem,   entitled   "Karol  Hommon — 1964 


Miss  Alaska,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

Karol  Hommon  i  1964  Miss  Alaska) 

z 
Karol  Hommon,  Alaska's  queen. 
Through  winter's  snow  and  summer's  green 
Brought  everyone  delight. 
Her  smile  was  radiant  a.s  a  clear  day's 
Most  expansive  sky. 
And  her  sweet  \oice — Ah. 
(The  mem'ry  of  it  lingers  on 
To  become  the  echo  of  a  song 
Within  our  heart.'^.i 
An  angel  wiilkcl  nmnng  us  for  awhile. 

n 
I  do  believe  she  walks  with  God. 
And  if  our  jealous  Ood  permits  a  queen 
To  reign  over  one  of  "His  many  mansions," 
One  day.  perhaps,  we'll  meet  again — 
To  see  our  dear  sweet  Karol.  and  hear 
From  her  own  sweet  lips  how  happy  she  Is, 
And  how  happy  she  has  always  been. 

— Robert  A.  Adams. 


U.N.  Has  Grassroots  Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

of    new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  would  argue  that  the  XJU.  does 
not  have  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  that  the  people  distrust  Interna- 
tional   cooperation    through    the    U.N. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  and  tho  visit  of  Pope  Paul  to  the 
United  Nations  served  as  an  occasion  to 
show  the  support  for  the  UJI.  among 
American  people. 

One  such  responsive  expression  is  the 
following  editorial  by  Bernard  Casserly 
and  news  article  from  the  Catholic  Bul- 
letin, the  newspaper  of  the  archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul,  which  I  insert  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks . 

Papal  U.N.  Praise  Unique 

Was    there    ever   such    an    occasion? 

The  earthly  head  of  a  church  almost  20 
centuries  old  stood  before  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  more  than  100  of  the  sov- 
ereign nations  of  the  world  in  the  great  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  United  Nations.  His  pur- 
pose :  to  speak  for  all  the  people  of  the  world 
who  seek  peace  in  praise  of  the  work  of  the 
20-year-old  world  organization,  and  to  urge 
the  nations  represented  there  on  to  greater 
efforts  to  secure  that  peace. 

We  do  not  discount  the  drama  and  Im- 
pKjrtance  of  the  rest  of  Pope  Paul  VI's  visit — - 
the  first  by  any  reigning  pontifl  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere — but  it  all  must  take 
second  place  to  the  pontiff's  ardent  plea  for 
peace.  Journalists  and  historians  will  ana- 
lyze the  effects  of  the  papal  plea  In  the 
Journals  of  today  and  the  histories  of  to- 
morrow. But  no  one  can  deny  the  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  expectation  voiced 
by  the  head  of  the  largest  religious  body  on 
earth  for  the  world  organization,  of  which  he 
said:  "The  peoples  of  the  earth  turn  to  the 
United  Nations  as  the  last  hope  of  concord 
and  peace." 

Pope  Paul's  panegyric  reached  Its  peak 
when  he  described  aspects  of  the  U.N.  as 
the  "reflection  of  the  loving  and  transcend- 
ent design  of  God  for  the  progress  of  the 
human  family  on  earth."  Speaking  of  the 
U.N.'s  efforts  to  organize  the  brotherly  col- 


laboration of  peoples,  he  said,  "in  this  way 
a  system  of  solidarity  is  set  up,  and  its  lofty 
civilized  aims  win  the  orderly  and  unani- 
mous support  of  all  the  family  of  peoples 
for  the  common  good  and  for  the  good  of 
each  indl\idual. 

"This  aspect  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations."  he  said,  "is  the  most  beau- 
tiful;  it  Is  its  most  truly  human  visage;  it 
is  the  ideal  of  which  mankind  dreams  on  its 
pilgrimage  through  time;  it  is  the  world's 
greatest  hope:  It  is.  we  presimie  to  say,  the 
reflection  of  the  loving  and  transcendent  de- 
sign of  God  for  the  progress  of  the  human 
family  on  earth — a  reflection  in  which  we  see 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  whicli  is  heavenly 
become  earthly." 

As  one  of  many  Catholic  publications 
v/hich  has  never  hesitated  to  express  its  con- 
victions that  the  United  Nations — despite  its 
weaknesses — is  man's  chief  hope  for  peace, 
we  cannot  help  rejoicing  at  the  Holy  Father's 
fulsome  praise.  But  wc  fear  his  generous 
words  will  not  change  the  hearts  of  that 
vocal  American  minority  which  dreads  the 
exchange  of  ideas  in  the  world  pflrliament  on 
New  York's  East  River. 

We  expect  to  see  no  public  bonfires  of 
those  little  seals  of  suspicion  which  appear 
so  often  on  our  mail — the  stickers  which 
read:  "Get  the  U.N.  Out  of  the  United 
States.''  But  we  hope  that  avowedly  Catho- 
lic spokesmen  will  temper  their  opposition 
to  the  U.N.  in  the  light  of  Pope  Paul's  his- 
toric address  on  Monday. 

If  they  follow  their  lisual  lines  of  attack, 
these  die-hard  opponents  will  claim  the 
Holy  Father  was  not  refllly  praising  the  U.N. 
but  what  It  ought  to  be.  Admitting  that 
the  Pope  seeks  always  to  improve  man  and 
his  organizations,  we  wonder  how  the  bitter- 
end  antagonists  will  explain  away  thes« 
v/ords  of  the  Holy  Father  to  the  U.N. : 

"We  bring  to  this  organization  the  suf- 
frage of  our  recent  predecessors,  that  of  the 
entire  Catholic  episcopate  and  our  own,  con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  this  organization  rep- 
resents the  obligatory  path  of  modern  civil- 
ization and  of  world  peace. 

"We  would  almost  say  that  yoiu-  chief 
characteristic  is  a  reflection,  as  it  were,  in 
the  temporal  field,  of  what  our  Catholic 
Church  aspires  to  be  in  the  spiritual  field: 
unique  and  universal.  In  the  ideological 
construction  of  mankind,  there  is  on  the 
natural  level  nothing  superior  to  this. 

"Gratitude  to  you.  glory  to  you.  who  for 
20  years  have  labored  for  peace.  Gratitude 
and  glory  to  you  for  the  conflicts  which  you 
have  prevented  or  brought  to  an  end." 

What  more  can  an  editorialist  add?  Little, 
perhapxs,  except  to  recommend  that  you  take 
time  to  read  the  full  text  of  Pope  Paul's 
remarks  as  they  appear  elsewhere  In  this 
issue.  Do  not  let  the  memory  of  the  Holy 
Father's  spectacular  visit  to  our  shores  fade 
until  you  have  digested  his  address  to  the 
United  Nations  Genefal  Assembly.  Those 
words,  alter  all,  were  the  main  purpose  of 
his  remarkable  journey. 


Pope  Paul  Hails  U.N.  as  Sole  Group  Capable 
OF  Universal  Common  Good 

Vatican  Cmr. — Pope  Paul  VI  in  a  formal 
letter  complementing  his  peace  address  to 
the  United  Nations  said  that  the  U.N.  is  the 
sole  organization  capable  of  providing  for 
the  universal  common  good. 

The  Pope  presented  the  letter  to  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant  at  the 
U.N.  reception  following  his  October  4  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Assembly.  The  letter 
Is  an  apostolic  brief,  the  name  given  a  for- 
mal letter  of  lesser  weight  than  a  papal  bull 
but  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  seal  of  the 
Pope's  ring.     It  bears  the  date  October  4. 

An  Italian  version  of  the  Latin  text  of 
the  apostolic  brief  was  made  public  here  by 
L'Osservatore  Romano,  the  Vatican  City 
dally.     Following  is  an  English  translation: 


*  messenger  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  we 
cfS  the  ocean  for  the  meeting  we  so 
't'Sty  <ies°red  with  this  distinguished 
'^h/rlL  Of  the  united  Nations.  Through 
Se  s  and  m  a  different  way  we  could  well 
°  t  LTdressed  ourselves  to  you,  members  of 
S'o^^Szatfon,  and  unfolded  our  thoughts 

*°But  we  harbored  the  desire  to  see  you  and 
Jak  to  you  personally  in  order  to  express 
T*h  the  reality  of  our  actual  presence  that 
'^.ilmdSDly  rooted  in  our  soil,  which  we 
Sv^^thlo^r  you  and  for  that  work  to  which 
rrmi  dedicate  your  activities. 
^  YOU  constitute  an  assembly  of  peace 
»ith  the  objective  of  promoting  and  pro- 
Sctmg  among  the  nations  which  you  repre- 

!nt   with  equal  rights  of  voting,  harmony 
rUce     security  %nd    mutual    coUabora- 

?on-and   these    against   the   menaces   and 
dangers  of  violence  and  war  which  threaten 

To'Sstem  other  than  yours  can  exist 
which  is  capable  of  providing  for  the  public 
!mi  being  in  fact  of  concern  to  the  entire 
h^'^  ra^c'e  a  system  founded  on  respect  for 
faTfor  Tust  liberty,  for  the  dignity  o  the 
neT^n  (dedicated  tol  the  abolition  of  the 
Sc  fo  ly  of  war  and  the  injurious  furor  of 
Ihmive  power.  The  structural  form  of  so 
S  an  eliflce  erected  by  you  could  cer- 
Slnly  be  Improved,  but  never  could  It  be  de- 
Sd  without  a  resulting  danger   of  the 

"toTony%^sThTgift  Of  peace  that  even 
witWn  th?  limit  of  earthly  and  transist^ry 
things  nothing  can  be  regarded  better  [St. 
Augustine,  "The  City  of  God,'    19.  HI- 

continue  with  your  activity,  di"Benc«^and 
natience  to  work  for   such  an  inestimable 
jSl  of  h^an  society,  for  the  progressiva 
!?^th  of  so  useful  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
King  and  diligent  care.     We  are  not  un- 
iwarl  of  the  fwit  that  your  path,  directed 
towird  such  high  peaks,  frequently  parses 
through  difficult  and  bitter  ways.    All  these 
efforts  are  well  worthy  of  our  affectionate  at- 
tention ouT  applause,  of  our  encouragement. 
In  the  name  also  of  the  Fathers  of  tlve  Sec- 
ond VatlcarT  Ecumenical   Council   gathered 
?iether  in  Rome,  we  bring  you  a  naessage 
of  neace  of  good  and  comforting  words.    Be 
sire  tStm  your  activities  to  promote  peace 
with  fustLe.'the  catholic  Church.  wUhing 
vou  well,  is  close  to  you  with  Its  heartfelt 
TderiSndlng.  with  Its  splrltu^  help  and 
unceasing  concern  for  the  desired  successful 

achievements.  Nothing  »%<^lf  «,'^^^,,^^' ^e  S 
than  to  light  the  flame  of  brotherly  love  in 
Se  heari  Of  men  and  to  ^fd  that  flame  with 
all  the  support  of  which  she  is  capable. 

Mav  the  God  of  peace  keep  you  and  the 
noble' work^  success  ot  ^r^ic^jonj^^^ 
your  generous  efforts  under  His  continual 
protection.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Washington  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Throngh  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President,  during 
thf  week  ^September  12  to  September 
18,  1965.  more  than  3,000  jurists,  law 
yers.  and  law  teachers  from  121  coun 
tries  gathered  in  Washington  to  take 
part  in  the  Washington  World  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Through  Law     As 
a  result  of  this  historic  inference   m 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  participate. 


members  of  the  legal  P'^of ^f^n  f rom 
all  over  the  world  have  committed  them- 
selves to  Increase  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  rule  of  law  In  the  international 

^^^SToTdef-that  readers  of  the  Record 
may  be  better  informed  about  the 
achievements  of  this  conference,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  In- 
formal report  on  the  Washington  World 
conference  on  World  Peace   Through 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Washington  World  Conference  cm 
World  Peace  Through  Law 
In  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  capac- 
itv^  aSee  on  a  worldwide  basis,  more  than 
3.20^0? Jhe  leading  Jurists,  lawyers,  and  law 
teachers  from  121  countries  worked  together 
for  a  week    September  12-18,   1965,  at  tne 
Washington   wSrld    Conference    considered 
ov^  200  proposals,  and  approved  nearly  100 
of  these  as  parts  of  a  mammoth  work  pro- 
gram ?o  strengthen  International  law  rules 
Ind  international  legal  i-^^titutions  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  world  peace.     That  so 
m^nv  law  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
^nresentlng    nearly    aU    creeds,    languages, 
Ss  ofgoferSment.  traditions,  and  customs 
coS  s[t^down  at  such  ^ world  conference 
and  agree  upon  what  must  be  done  to  make 
Sff  a  major  factor  for  world  peace  df^on- 
stmtes  the  commitment  and  dedication  ^of 
?he  legal  profession  to  the  rule  of  law  for 
Se  wirld  community.    The  Parade  of  plans 
and  hopes,  Ideas  and  Institutions  which  were 
D?iented  at  the  Conference  by  participante 
fr^  aU  over  the  world  and  then  considered 
anwoved  or  rejected,  indicates  how  many 
«?i^the  aEreements  and  how  few  the  disagree- 
ments on  whTt  must  be  done  to  build  a  world 

^"^^'cinTerence  approved  --y  towering 
Ideas  but  at  the  same  time  it  decid«i  to 
6tS?'at  the  bottom  and  build  upward  rather 
th"n  Som  the  top  down-    f -  -^Ple^  «^e 

S^ed  a  Sy  creating  nelghbo^^^^^ 

k^^^^^Srfon-a^^S^^^ 

the  habit  of  using  court*  '"^*^^*l  "^S  as 
decide  disputes  would  become  established  as 
a  habit  o?  nations  and  they  wou  d  be  en- 
couraged to  submit  their  major  disputes  to 
the  coSte  under  the  rule  of  law^    Another 
malor  advance  was  the  approval  of  the  idea 
S^i^^ld  law  code.    But  here  agam  in  the 
more  modest  action  was  approval  of  the  first 
of   many   volumes   of   the    code.     The   first 
volume  is  to  contain  those  treaties  which 
Tave  the  most  worldwide  acceptance  as^f 
now      Another  concrete  Proposal  which  was 
onoroved  was  the  World  Bank's  Convention 
Lung  up  conciliation  and  arbitration  rules 

and  proc^ures  for  a  world  dispute  center  on 
foreign  investments. 

At  Dlenary  sessions,  luncheons,  and  tne 
banquet  s'ome  150  distinguished  speake^s^ 
addressing  large  ^^^^^""^•J'^PjTegaTp^ 

SK^  to  :T..T^rr2  r  1»- 

Hr^of^rui^^^s^tr-^rc^^^ 

?ent  of  the  United  Nations  Gener^^semhly 
and  chief  Justices,  Judges,  and  "n^^^^"  °' 
tustice  from  59  nations.    Ambassador  Arthur 
roidbere     Richard    M.    Nixon,    Edward    W. 
Kuhn,  presfdent  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 


ciation, Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
zenbach.  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  Henry  R. 
Luce  Gen.  David  Samoff,  and  many  other 
great  leaders  addressed  the  Conference^ 
Prime  Minister  Wilson,  of  England.  King 
Constantine.  of  Greece,  and  most  of  t^e  other 
heads  of  state  sent  messages  of  greeting  and 
aupport  to  the  Conference.  The  opening  day 
w^  observed  throughout  the  world  as  the 
first  World  Law  Day.  At  special  Conference 
World  Law  Day  ceremonies,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Honorary  Chairman  Chief 
Justice  Kisaburo  Yokota.  of  Japan,  the 
Chairman,  Harold  E.  Stassen.  and  Lord  Den 

""^Se^Chie?  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Earl 
Warren  in  a  landmark  inaugural  address  laid 
before  the  Conference  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  facts  Which  Indicate  to  him  that  we 
of  our  generation  have  the  capacity  to  create 
enough  new  law  and  new  legal  Institutions 
to  make  law  a  major  factor  In  world  affairs. 
The  Chief  Justice  said: 

"Achieving  and  maintaining  a  rule  of  law 
strong  enough  to  regulate  action  of  nations 
anTlnmvlduals  In  the  world  c^mmuiUty  |s 
no  more  dreamy.  Impossible  or  Impracticable 
than  was  the  Idea  of  splitting  the  atom,  or 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  or  sending  a 
^sslle  to  Mars  a  few  years  ago     ^^^f^^ 
we  of  our  generation  can  translate  the  cen- 
Turii-old  dream  of  a  world  ruled  by  law  from 
dream   Into  reality.     In   part,   ^y^^^^J.^ 
based  upon  the  Imperatives  of  o^r  day  which 
make  this  a  necessity  to  save  mankind  from 
nuclear    holocaust.     In    part,    my    belief    is 
based  upon  tiie  fact  that  there  Is  more  law 
a^d  jud^lal  institutions   today^  nationally 
and  internationally,  than  ever  before  in  the 
hSory  of  mankind.     Given  this  knowledge 
JndTeUance  and  taking  note  of  the  nece«i  y 
that  we  succeed  In  order  to  survive.  I  would 
like   to  comment  upon   factors  we   po^ess 
which  should  enable  us  to  move  forward  in 
ovir  quest  for  a  world  ruled  by  law. 

He  then  cited  the  following:  (D  We  know 
more    about    law    internationally    and    na- 
tTonlny  than  any  other  generation;  (2)  more 
and    better    law    exists    today    within    each 
nation-    (3)    more   international  law   exists; 
m  international  Judicial  bodies  have  grown 
n  number  and  usefulness:   (5)  extension  of 
international  law  to  the  individual  has  de- 
veloped a  larger   number  of  defenders  and 
suoSers  of  world  law;   (6)   traditional  in- 
terSonal  law  concepts  are  being  altered 
to   encompass   the   history,   traditions,   cus- 
Sn^  and  needs  of  newly  independent  na- 
S^s-    m    heads  of   state  are  increasingly 
using  world  law  In  their  dialogue  and  con - 
S  in  their  conduct  of  foreign  relations; 
^)  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  incre^  ngly 
aware  of  what  law  can  do  for  P«ace;    9)  the 
leeal    profession   Is   becoming   organized    to 
wS    ccSp^atively    on    a    worldwide    ba*is; 
Tnd    (5C?^the    growing    cooperation    among 

^" J^L'ident  Johnson  reaffirmed  our  Nation's 
•continuing  dedication  to  the  rule  of  law 
s^?rng "we  believe  that  Is  the  surest  road 
t^  a  fruitful  and  secure  peace. 

He  aUo  ^Itih  "Law  Is  the  greatest  human 
infenti^on  All  the  rest  give  him  mastery 
over  his  world.    Law  gives  him  mastery  over 

^'S^SJn'ending  the  Jurists  and  lawyers  at  the 
Co^f^ce  fo?  their  Initiative  and  leader- 
.1?^  he  concluded:  "If  others  Join  us.  then 
tSetiSe  may  yet  come  when  you  and  your 
colleges  will  be  honored  as  pathfinders 
SwaT  the    final    armistice    In    man's    war 

"^^TsuStlve  work  of  the  Program  wa« 

caSed  on  primarily  In  P^^^  .^fg^^^^^^^^^S 
discussed  the  fo^owing  topi^-    B^,f  ting  ^ 

Proposed      I°^^ff„*^°f^LaS^"S^'  Domestic 
Law "     "International     Law     i"     r:.,.i_riB  •• 
Co^ts."    "international    Communications 
^InTerAatlonal  Trade  and  Inv^tmentAr 

bltral  Tribunals."  "H"°^°,S^«^^.'.Disa?ma- 
national    Judicial    Cooperation.        Disarma 
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"Industrial   and   Intellectual   Prop- 

e..    patents,   copyrights,   and   trade- 

,  "Creative  Research,"  "Education  In 

tional  Law."  and  "Expanding  Struc- 

International    Law:    Peacekeeping, 

Principles,  and  International  Orga- 

For  each  of  these  topics  a  work 

!  ummary  was  prepared  by  one  of  the 

leading  experts  in  which  basic  prob- 

id  trends  were  described  and  recom- 

ions  made  for  research   and   action. 

he   work   paper  had    been   presented 

f  anelists  summarized  prepared  papers 

.mented     informally    on     the     topic. 

ants  were  given 'the   opportunity  to 

fl-om.  the  floor  after  scheduled  speakers 

m|ide  their  reniarks. 

lese  work  sessions  the  role  of  ad- 
on  in  the  resolution  of  international 
5  was  delineated;  suggestions  were 
or  the  Improvement  and  expansion 
■national  law  and  international  legal 
ions;     and     recommendations     were 

0  continue  sUKttes  on  the  possible 
ess  of  regional  and  specialized  courts. 

■  on  International  law  In  the  domes- 
ts  emphasized  the  contribution  that 
coiorts  could  make  to  International 
dealt  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
Internatlonal   law  Is  part  of  the 
the  land.     Speakers  on  International 
stressed   the   need  for  law 
rn  an  expanded  global  satellite  sys- 
'  "he  transnational  trade  panel  urged 
de  ^elopment  and   adoption   of  proced- 
the  effective  resolution  of   invest- 
(  Isput-es;   a  model   international  code 
re  ommended.     Work  paper  summaries 
for  both  commercial  arbitration 
aifbitration   between    states,    with    em- 
on  the  improvement  of   procedures, 
on  human  rights  pointed  out  the 
improve  procedural  machinery  and 
rights  by  substantive   declarations, 
laws   and   treaties.     The    panel 
research    in    International    law 
the  importance  of  viewing  Interna- 
aw  from  a  universal  rather  than  a 
viewpoint  and  endorsed  the  Inter- 
Law  Manual  project  of  the  Carnegie 
for    International    Peace.     And 
on  the  exp>andlng  structure  of  In- 
law   emphasized    the    need    to 
the  United  Nations.     Chief  Jus- 
W^ren  presided   over   special    sessions 
by  the  254  high  court  Judges  from 
ions  and  other  Justices  of  the  n.S. 
Court.      They    discussed    coopera- 
members  of  the  high  courts  of 
to  furtlier  world  peace  under  law. 
exchangee  of  opinions  and  the  need 
Vorld  Judicial  Conference  at  which 
could  get  to  know   each  other  and 
Ideas      and       experience.     They 
that    the   Washington    Conference 
first  worldwide  meeting  ever  held  of 

1  high  court  Judges  and  urged  fur- 
m  etings  as  most  beneficial  for  the  rule 

aatlonally  and  Internationally. 

ibove  Is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  a  few 

outstanding  suggestions.   Ideas   and 

which  emerged  from  the  speeches, 

ifapers  and  discussions  In  which  dls- 

ed  Jurists,  lawyers,  and  legal  schol- 

so  many  valuable  recommendations 

of  the  rule  of  law.    In  ad- 

ome  of  the  center's  committees  pres- 

deports  and  held  meetings  to  discuss 

1  titure   programs.     The    center    plans 

iah  a  volume  which  will  include  the 

addresses  and  summaries  of  some  of 

comments   }]|^ented   at   the 

sisslona. 
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1  Iwide    attention    was    focused    upon 

Bhington  World  Conference  through 

ion  of  the  first  World  Law  Day  in 

t(an  100  nations.    World  Law  Day  was 

by  President  Johnson,  and  other 

state.  Governors  of  States,  and  more 

mayors  ajid-dty  councils.    Some  of 

proclaou^tlons  were  done  jointly  by 


7(0 

latter 


the  U.S.  cities  and  their  so-called  sister  cities 
abroad.  The  holding  of  the  first  World  Ex- 
hibit of  Law  Codes  and  Historic  Documents 
was  a  rather  unique  first  for  the  Conference. 
He.tding  the  historical  documents  on  display 
in  this  exhibit  was  the  original  of  the  1225 
Magna  Carta  from  England  and  the  oriGrlnals 
of  the  Declarations  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
from  France.  Many  other  originals  of 
ancient  law  documeiits  were  al-o  forwarded 
by  other  nations  for  displ.ny.  The  originals 
of  these  great  law  instruments  of  other  na- 
tions were  displayed  .it  the  National  Archives 
of  the  United  St.itcs  along  '.vith  the  originals 
of  our  Decl.^.ration  of  Incicpcndencp.  Consti- 
tution, and  other  great  law  in.strumpn«^s. 
Never  in  all  history  liad  so  m.any  of  the 
gre.it  l.iw  in.nrumen'.s  from  all  over  the 
world  been  displayed  at  one  time  under  one 
sponsorship.  The  leading  law  book  publish- 
ers and  suppliers  of  services  to  lawyers  jxir- 
ticipatcd  by  displaying  their  books  and  serv- 
ices. This  \mprecedented  display  of  the  In- 
struments of  mankind's  great  law  heritage 
gave  great  inspiration  to  those  working 
through  the  Conference  to  develop  a  program 
to  substitute  law  for  force  as  a  decision 
mechanism  internationally.  Many  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  similar  exhibit  would  take 
place  at  future  world  conferences. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  Pakistan  and 
India  seemed  to  lend  urgency  and  emphasis 
to  the  quest  at  the  Conference  for  a  sound 
path  to  world  peace  through  law.  Through- 
'out  the  week  leading  Jurists  and  lawyers  con- 
ferred and  labored  to  reach  common  ground 
on  how  to  fill  in  the  gaps  that  exist  In  the 
world's  law  structure.  And  these  law  leaders 
did  achieve  much  common  ground.  It  Is  ac- 
curate to  repKjrt.  however,  that  they  were 
chiefly  Interested  in  developing  concrete  and 
specific  plans  and  programs  to  advance  the 
rule  of  law  for  the  world  community.  Over 
and  over  again,  speakers  said  all  agree  that  a 
world  ruled  by  law  would  be  peaceful  but 
what  is  needed  most  is  plans  to  get  beyond 
that  idea  to  specific  law  riiles  and  legal  insti- 
tutions so  such  a  world  will  come  into  being 
quickly  before  nuclear  holocaust  becomes 
humankind's  fate. 

A  292-page  work  paper  summarizing  inter- 
naUonal  law  and  exp>erience  with  Intema- 
tlanai  legal  institutions  was  given  to  all  dele- 
gates. An  850-page  looseleaf  document 
entitled  "Law  and  Judicial  Systems  of  Na- 
tions" was  also  given  to  many  of  the  partici- 
pants. This  volume  summarized  the  facts 
about  law,  law>-ers,  judlclals  systems,  and 
l^al  education  In  110  countries.  It  also 
contains  a  partial  directory  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  of  these  countries, 
bar  associations,  and  law  schools.  Due  to 
the  great  expense  of  preparing  and  printing 
this  volume  it  was  released  at  the  Confer- 
ence to  foreign  registrants,  charter  and 
sustaining  members  of  the  Center  only. 
Both  of  these  doctunents  are  unique  in  that 
such  information  has  never  been  compiled 
in  this  form  before.  In  essence,  those  at- 
tending the  Washington  Conference  had  the 
most  complete  summary  of  law  in  the  world 
ever  presented  to  any  group  at  such  a  meet- 
ing. This  enabled  them  to  take  an  overview 
of  law  In  the  world.  Its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses nationally  and  internationally,  and 
gave  them  a  background  from  which  they 
could  move  forward  with  confidence  In  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  many  ideas  and 
proposals  laid  fc)efore  them.  This  looseleaf 
volume  will  be  constantly  updated  as  a  basic 
work  document  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  and  as  a  directory  of  leading 
Jurists  and  lawyers  of  each  nation. 

That  so  large  and  diverse  a  group  of  out- 
standing Jurists  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  could  meet  and  agree  on  a  program  to 
advance  world  law  is  In  and  of  Itself  a  tre- 
mendous accomplishment.  In  essence  the 
Conference  delegates  represented  all  ele- 
ments of  the  world  community.    That  they 


agreed  on  so  many  specifics  should  enable 
rapid  advances  to  be  achieved  on  many 
aspects  of  world  law.  The  importance  of  the 
Conference  participants  as  leading  Jurists 
within  their  own  nations  should  cause  the 
Conference  agreements  to  have  a  great  Im- 
pact upon  public  opinion  and  leaders  of  na- 
tions. 

Tlie  program,  planning,  and  coordinating 
committees  are  entitled  to  tremendous  credit 
in  so  planning  and  executing  the  program  as 
to  lead  to  so  much  agreement.  Many  have 
inquired  about  the  manpower  which  carried 
out  this  mammoth  Conference.  Above  all 
the  Conference  was  a  Joint  enterprise  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  United  States,  It  indicates 
what  they  can  do  when  they  get  organized 
to  do  a  Job  well.  Some  400  lawyers  served  on 
50  Conference  committees.  The  planning 
conunlttee  of  60  bore  the  main  brunt  of  the 
work  for  it  met  monthly  for  over  1  year  to 
hammer  out  policies,  program,  and  details 
and  met  dally  throughout  the  Conference. 
These  lawyers  came  from  all  over  the  United 
States  to  these  planning  meetings  at  their 
own  expense.  In  fact,  no  lawyer  from  the 
United  States  received  any  expense  reim- 
bursement at  or  prior  to  the  Conference. 

The  many  compliments  on  how  all  parts 
of  the  program  operated  smoothly,  and  on 
time,  are  properly  received  by  members  of 
the  coordinating  committee  who  saw  to  it 
that  all  speakers  were  present,  all  equip- 
ment working  and  all  arrangements  were 
properly  carried  out.  In  fact,  they  have 
developed  a  system  that  is  a  marvel  to  be- 
hold as  it  really  works.  There  were  352  law 
students  from  58  law  schools  who  served  as 
escorts  or  interpreters  and  aids  to  the  dis- 
tingished  Jiirlsts  from  abroad.  Some  150 
U.S.  lawyers  (and  In  many  Instances  their 
wives)  also  acted  as  Interpreters  in  nearly 
every  language  and  dialect.  In  many  in- 
stances, U.S.  lawyers  and  Judges  arranged 
special  events  such  as  dinners  and  receptions 
for  the  Jurists  and  lawyers  of  other  nations. 
There  were  209  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV 
reporters  who  registered  in  the  press  room 
of  the  Conference,  not  counting  the  more 
than  100  reporters  who  accompanied  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  he  delivered  his  address. 
The  paid  staff  of  translators,  Interpreters, 
typists  and  other  employees  for  the  Con- 
ference numbered  over  100.  Of  the  3.200 
registrants  over  1,000  were  from  abroad. 
While  Congress  was  in  session  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  and  more  than  200 
Senators,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  their 
assistants  registered  as  participants  and  at- 
tended one  or  more  functions  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Many  of  the  distinguished  visitors  were 
guests  of  their  country's  ambassador  during 
their  stay  in  Washington,  and  most  of  the 
ambassadors  attended  the  Conference. 
Nearly  every  embassy  had  a  reception  In 
honor  of  their  guests.  The  president  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Mrs.  Paul  P.  McArdle  gave  a  reception 
for  all  delegates.  The  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Kuhn  gave  a  reception  at  historic  Ander- 
son House.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Earl  Warren  gave  a  recep- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  at  which  they 
were  assisted  by  the  other  Justices  and  their 
wives.  The  attendance  for  this  reception  was 
so  great  that  the  receiving  line  filled  the 
many  front  steps  of  the  beautiful  Supreme 
Court  building  and  extended  out  to  the 
street.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Dean 
Rusk  and  the  Attorney  General  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  gave  a  reception 
at  the  State  Department.  The  American 
Society  of  International  Law  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Law  Schools  gave  a  recep- 
tion for  teachers  of  law.  Many  other  social 
events  took  place.  Those  arranged  by  the 
ladles  committee  Included  a  boat  trip  to 
Mount  Vernon,  a  tour  of  the  White  House,  an 


nin.'  at  the  National  Gallery  of  ^t.  slght- 
Sg  toursof  Washington,  and  coffee  hours 

'^MrtheMmportant  fact  Is  that  the  lawyers 

."^heuSted  States  financed  this  Conference 

K    ^aiSng  over  $500,000  from  foundations, 

"^  ^r^t^^fns   and  individuals,  the  latter  in- 
corporatioiis.  an  ^^.^^ 

?rj  S"00  tov!-ard%his  budget.  Ford 
I'L^ation  gave  $150,000  toward  expenses  of 
^°  Ln  mdees  Major  expenditures  were  for 
'wtaneous  translation  equipment  (all  ses- 
"^ns  were  m  Spanish,  French,  and  English) 
'  H  ronrei^nce  personnel,  traveling  and 
i  expSses'of'^Corelgn  Judges  unablo  to 
LT  heir  own  way  (so  as  to  Insure  that  all 
rJions  could  be  represented),  expenses  of 
experts  printing,  and  mailing.  It  is  good  to 
Srt  that  the  Conference  ended  up  In  the 

''^¥he\"^n:Sment  by  the  executive  com- 
mUtLe  of  its  decision  to  set  up  headquarters 
S  the  world  Peace  Through  Law  Center  in 
Geneva  and  maintain  there  a  world  law 
Sbrarv  and  a  world  law  information  clear- 
Souse  for  center  members  is  a  giant  step 
Sard  toward  making  law  more  available 
anTtSus  more  used  and  usable  throughout 

'"L^Se'^'final  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference  a  work  program  to  advance  a  world 
iSe  of  law  was   adopted.     This  document 
Wentifled  and  recommended  research  proj- 
S  which  should  be  made  and  encouraged 
the  support   of   certain    principles,   mstltu- 
tlons  and  educational  action.    It  also  pointed 
out  significant  developments   in  world  law 
sLe  the  Athens  World  Peace  Through  Law 
conference  in  1963.     As  stated  above    over 
200  proposals  were  presented  and  about  one- 
half  of  these  are  Incorporated  m  the  work 
proi^am.      Others    requiring    further   study 
wer°e  noted    for   future   consideration. 

The  proposals  with  respect  to  such  things 
as  courts  of  human  rights  on  continents 
other  than  Europe,  where  they  already  have 
one,  a  multilingual  legal  dictionary  and 
scores  of  other  law  subjects  should  focus 
enough  public  and  legal  attention  on  these 
needs  to  force  essential  progress  toward 
fruition  of  ideas  Into  concrete  law  rules  and 

institutions.  ^    .,    „    /-t»„f«r 

The  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
hopes  that  scholars  the  world  over  will  take 
the  initiative  in  making  these  needed  stud- 
ies. It  hopes  to  aid  and  encourage  this  es- 
sential research,  particularly  in  the  law 
schools  of  all  nations.  The  Center  Iteelf  will 
urge  its  committees  to  make  xiseful  studies 
and  report^s  and  will  seek  other  means  to 
finance  and  carry  out  these  research  pro- 
posals. Already  many  world  law  projecte 
are  being  sent  to  the  Center  from  all  over 

^The^Conference  closed  with  a  declaration 
of  faith  in  world  order  under  law  which 
proclaimed  the  ties  between  universal  con- 
cern over  war  and  effective  procedures  for 
the  peaceful  decision  of  disputes,  the  respon- 
sibilitv  of  members  of  the  legal  profession  to 
improve  the  means  of  settling  disputes;  rec- 
ognition of  the  critical  nature  of  many  cur- 
rent disputes;  and  urged  that  only  by  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  law  can  these  ob- 
jectives be  achieved.  In  this  declaration 
of  faith  the  participants  declare  that  they— 
•1.  Reaffirm    the    Declaration    of    Generaj 

Principles  for  a  World  Rule  of  Law  adopted 

by  the  first  World  Conference  on  World  Peace 

fhroush  Law  in  Athens.  Greece; 
'••'   Pledge  our  contintilng  active  support 

of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center. 

created  at  Athens,  and  Its  global  work  pro- 

^'"3''picdge  our  continuing,  devoted  effort 
with  each  other  and  within  our  respective 
nations  and  legal  organizations,  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing world  law  rules  and  world,  as  well  as  re- 
gional legal  and  Judicial  institutions;  and 


"4  Declare  our  unshakable  faith  that. 
Whatever  transient  disputes  there  may  be. 
r  lust  world  order  under  law  can  be  achieved 
aid  that,  with  patient  determination  and 
hard  work,  it  win  be  achieved." 

Bv   every   yardstick   of   measurement  the 
Washington  -World  Conference  was  a  tremen- 
dous success.     It  had  inspiration,    nforma- 
tSi   participation,  and  hospitality  In  abun- 
dance     Iti   firsts  include  World  Law  Day. 
world  ExSblt  of   Law   Codes   and   Historic 
Law   Instruments,   and   the  World   Judicial 
conference.    It  was  by  far  the  largest  world 
conference  of  the  legal  profession  in  all  lus- 
tory.    Another  World  Conference  will  be  held 
in   1967  probably  in  Geneva  due  to  cona- 
tions making  the  first  site,  New  Delhi,  dlfl^- 
cult    ^n  thl  meantime  the  great  emphasis 
bv  the  world  Peace  Through  Law  Center  will 
II  S'on  concrete  progress  on  the  global  work 
program  and  the  next  Conference.    Member- 
Thlp  in  the  world  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter is  open  to  all  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion     Regular    membership    In    the    World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  Is  only  $10  per 
year  charter  membership  is  $50.  and  sustain- 
ing membership  is  $100.    Members  receive  a 
monthly  bulletin,  can  serve  on  one  of  the 
Center's  95  committees,  receive  research  pam- 
phlets and.  if  charter  or  sustaining  members, 
receive  the  "Law  and  Lawyers  of  Nations, 
the  looseleaf  directory  which  will  be  kept 
up  to  date  on  a  rather  constant  basis  by  the 
appointment  of  editors  in  each  nation^    All 
lAembers  are  listed  in  the  directory  along 
with  their  addresses.  ,.   ..  ^v,     i<.„oi 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  the  legal 
profession  is  indeed  organizing  itself  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  mankind  s  future. 
This  very  successful  program  to  stren^hen 
law  rules  and  legal  Institutions  should  in- 
deed  in  time  succeed  in  speeding  tlie  day 
when  law  wUl  replace  force  as  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  fate  of  humanity. 

Above  all  the  worldwide  dialog  and 
friendships  generated  among  law  leaders  of 
nations  makes  this  program  a  tremendous 
factor  for  world  peace.  These  leaders  agree 
vrtth  Chief  Justice  Warren  that  the  dream 
of  a  world  nile  of  law  Is  within  man's  capac- 
ity to  achieve.  They  are  moving  realistically 
to  translate  that  dream  into  concrete  reahty. 


Outlook:  Hunger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  increasing  awareness  that  we  are 
facing  a  critical  world  situation  because 
of  inadequate  food  supplies  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  Washington 
Post  has  published  an  outstandmg  edito- 
rial on  this  subject.  They  rightly  poiiit 
out  that  if  this  crisis  is  to  be  averted  the 
major  effort  will  have  to  come  from  the 
less  developed  countries  themselves,  al- 
though American  agricultural  produc- 
tion can  play  a  vital  part. 

An  attack  on  the  world  hunger  piob- 
lem  has  strong  bipartisan  support  and 
interest.  Therefore,  I  place  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  fine  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Oxttlook:  Hunger 

Concern  over  the  effect  of  the  diminution 
of  American  farm  surpluses  upon  mounting 
world  food  needs  is  catising  a  welcome  and 


overdue  rcexaminatio^i  of  national  policy. 
Whatever  the  future  availability  of  add  - 
tional  food  from  the  United  States,  patently 
there  must  be  very  much  greater  empjiass 
upon  expanded  local  food  production  in  th. 
needy  countries  themselves. 

World  needs  are  staggering.  Half  tn- 
world's  people  now  suffer  from  some  degree 
Thinger.  according  to  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Merely 
to  maintain  present  inadequate  dietary  levels 
wilTrequire  the  doubling  of  food  supplies  by 
The  year  2000,  when  population  Is  expected  to 
reach  6  billion.  In  critical  areas  popula- 
tion is  outstripping  food,  as  Malthus  pre- 
dicted. Per  capita  food  production  in  Latin 
America  has  declined  5  percent  in  the  last 
fyears.    Population  growth  there  Is  3  per- 

cent  annually.  ctirker 

In  dieury  terms  needs  are  even  starker, 
sii^arch  now  shows  a  correlation  between 
S^o^Tn  deficiency  and  mental  dev-e  opmen^ 
Damage  sustained  during  the^^i!^^^,  ^"j^ 
ape  snan  is  Irreparable  later.  There  is 
reason^  think  that  this  factor -alone  may 
ad^lint  for  much  of  the  lethargj-  observed  in 

some  underdeveloped  countries. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  real  improvement  a 
first  requirement  will  be  to  persuade  food- 
JScitTuntrles  to  abandon  their  Infatua 
tion  with  industrialization  as  a  q^lf?  ^"^ 
exclusive  formula  for  development,  -^anks 
in  part  to  Marxist  notions  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  some  countries  to  regard  a  st^el 
mTll  as  more  important  than  adequate  in- 
^stment  in  agriculture.  That  is  part  of  the 
difficulty  in  India  as  well  as  in  many  Com- 
munist countries. 

For  their  part.  Americans  will  ha^e  to  rec- 
ognize that  shipment  of  their  own  surpluses 
abrS  IS  only  a  partial  and  temporary  answer 
to  the  problem.    This  realization  may  come 
£r?to^  persons  whose  charitable  instincts 
are  affronted  by  the  paradox  of  superabun- 
dance here  and  emptv  bellies  elsewhere.  Even 
Jhough  the  gift  or'^s^le  of  food  for  local  cur- 
rency   helps    solve    an    Amevican    econom  c 
problem   and    may   relieve   some   Immediate 
hunger,  it  seldom  contributes  much  produc- 
Sve  capacity  in  the  needy  countries.    In  the 
absence  of  expanded  local  storage  and  dis- 
tribution facilities,  it  sometimes  merely  ag- 
gravates the  overall  problem  of  postponing 
the  reckoning. 

So  long  as  surpluses  have  dominated  our 
coSldera'tion  it  has  been  difficult  to^^^J 
on  the  more  basic  problem.  In  1965-66  some 
93.5  billion  is  appropriated  for  the  food-for- 
neace  program;  but  this  year  only  $212  mll- 
Tlon  is  a^ilable  for  all  forms  of  aid  to  agri- 
cultural production  abroad.  Including  tech- 
nical assistance  and  loans  from  local  cur- 
rency. Happily,  the  emphasis  is  changing  to 
encourage  far  more  attention  to  farm  tech- 
nology in  Latin  America  and  now  In  India. 

in  this  connection  Senator  George  McGov- 
ERN,  first  director  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
SSii  recently  introduced  a  bill  that  deserves 
Widespread  support.    His  I^iternational  Food 
and   Nutrition  Act  would  Provide  funds  to 
purchase  food  for  shipment  abroad  but  more 
important,  to  improve  storage  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  and  strengthen  productive  ca- 
pacity in  needy  countries.    This  would  be  a 
useful   complement    to   President   Johnsons 
suggestion  for  a  national  strategic  food  re- 
reserve.     Lord   Boyd-Orr's   idea   of   a   world 
food  bank  also  could  well  be  looked  at  anew. 
Whatever    is   done.    American    product -on 
obviously  will  play  a  vital  part.     Soybeans 
and    fish    meal,    produced    either    here    or 
abroad,  are  among  the  cheapest  sources  of 
proteins.     With  nev*,  hybrid  wheat  and  corn 
the  capacity  for  expanded  American  prodiic- 
tion  is   enormous,  and  balance  will  be  im- 
perative to  avoid  the  creation  of  embarrass- 
ing new  surpluses.     We  shall  have  to  con- 
ti£ue  to  donate  large  quantities  of  lood  for 
children's   programs   abroad    >^-hlle    assisting 
other   countries   to   increase    their  domestic 
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ion  and  finding  better  means  of  help- 
bridge  the  gap  between  need  and 
to  pay. 
on  agriculture  alone  will  not  suf- 
control,  education,  rural  develop- 
industriallzation  all  are  necessary 
parts  of  more  attention  to  farm  tech- 
and  local  food  production.     But  the 
jf  this  century  is  that  none  of  these 
r  leasures  will  succeed  without  primary 
expanded  food  supplies.     To  meet 
needs  now  looming  will  necessitate 
in  thinking  and  direction  of  effort 
as  radical  as  any  revolution  the 
las  ever  known. 


in 


Amerii  an  Society  of  TrafiBc  and  Transpor- 
tatii  D,  Inc^  Memorializing  Capt.  A.  C. 
lng^  rsoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hot.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTOW 

IN  THt  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 
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WheJeas 


MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  on 

30.  1965,  the  tragic  passing  in  the 

of  his  career  of  Capt.  A.  C.  Inger- 

away  from  the  inland  water 

and,   indeed,   from   the   whole 

Industry  one  of  its  most 

and   forceful    spokesmen.    I 

"Connie"  Ingersoll  a  personal 

as  did  almost  all  others  concerned 

long-range  needs  of  this  coun- 

transportation.    For    we    knew 

as  a  [>artisan  advocate  but  as  a 

took  the  broad  view  of  what 

for  the  public.    I  ask  unani- 

:onsent  that  the  resolution  of  the 

Chapter  of  the  American  So- 

TrafiBc  and  Transportation,  Inc., 

Captain     Ingersoll     be 

in  the  Record.     This  is  a  fitting 

to  a  true  transportation  leader. 

e  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

as  follows: 

OF    THE    American    Society    of 
and    transportation.    inc.    mls- 
Chapteh 
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Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Capt.  A.  C.  Ingersoll.  Jr..  a  valued 

member  of  the  American  Society  of 

and   Transportation    and    a   member 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Missouri 

was   called    to   his   eternal    re-ward 

30,  1965;  and 

Captain  Ingersoll  recognized  the 

the  establishment  of  high  standards 

technical  training,  experience, 

and  ethics  required  in  the  perform- 

our  duties  in  the  field  of  transporta- 

distribution;   and 

Captain  Ingersoll  contributed  un- 

of  his  time  and  resources  in  pro- 

the  American  Society  of  Traffic  and 

pfirtation,   both   nationally  and   state- 


aad 

Whei  eas  our  society  and  our  chapter  have 
suffered  1  the  loss  of  his  counsel,  courage,  and 
inspira  ion:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rcso  ved.  That  the  Missouri  Chapter, 
Amerlc  m  Society  of  Traffic  and  TYansporta- 
tion,  Ir  annual  me^Jipg  assembled  at  Colum- 
bia. Mc ..  this  23d  dSy-of  October  1965.  hereby 
extend  to  his  beresfved  family  our  deepest 
and  sincere  sjrmpethy  in  their  loss:  and  be 
it  furtl  er 


Resolved,  That  this,  our  first  animal  meet- 
ing and  seminar,  be  designated  "The  Captain 
A.  C.  Ingersoll  Conference"  in  his  memory; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  made 
a  part  of  the  minutes  of  owe  proceedings 
and  that  copies  be  forwarded  to  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Ingersoll,  the  Honorable  Oren 
Harris,  chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Honorable  Warren  G. 
Magnttson,  chairman,  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Charles   J.   BRnTAiN, 
George    K.    Bennett, 

Committee. 


This  Land  of  Plenty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech: 

This  Land  of  Plenty 
(Speech  by  Congressman  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  to  the  Mississippi 
Poultry     Improvement    Association     Con- 
vention. Biloxl.  Miss.) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  today.  One  of  nine  members  of  the 
committee  which  handles  all  defense  ap- 
propriations, I  could  talk  of  Vietnam,  of 
Panama,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  One 
of  the  few  members  who  handles  appropria- 
tions for  domestic  public  works.  I  could  re- 
peat the  argument  I  made  several  years  ago 
in  successfully  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
on  the  second  try.  the  only  time  this  has  ever 
been  done.  Instead,  I  shall  talk  about  labor 
and  industry's  biggest  customer,  the  peoples 
best  and  most  economical  supplier,  our 
greatest  dollar  earner  in  world  trade,  the  key 
to  continuing  prosperity  and — when  ne- 
glected— cause  of  depression.  American  agri- 
culture. 

Born  and  reared  on  the  farm,  my  ambition 
was  to  practice  law.  With  a  1-year  detour  to 
teach  school,  I  wris  in  the  Missis-sippi  Legis- 
lature at  21.  was  licensed  to  practice  law, 
began  practice  as  the  junior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Denman.  Breland  &  Whitten,  and 
was  elected  district  attorney  ol  the  17th  Dis- 
trict (five  counties)  when  23,  I  served  in 
that  position  and  practiced  law  until  elected 
to  Congress  in  1941, 

You  may  well  ask  how  I  got  back  so  close 
to  agriculture.  That  is  easy.  In  1944  my 
successor  as  district  attorney  ran  against 
me  for  Congress  and  told  the  truth  on  me. 
He  said  I  had  served  2' 2  years  in  Congress 
and  had  not  made  a  single  speech  for  the 
farmer.  Though  I  had  voted  consistently 
for  fair  treatment  of  agriculture,  I  had  not 
spoken  for  I  felt  others  knew  more  about 
the  subject  than  I. 

After  this  campaign,  in  which  I  was  victo- 
rious, I  set  out  to  get  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Agricultiue.  This  I  did 
and  have  now  served  15  years  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee.  Though  I  also  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Na- 
tional Defense  and  the  one  for  domestic 
public  works,  my  greatest  challenge  comes 
from  the  fight  each  year  to  get  over  to  an 
urban   Congress,   and   to   an   urban-oriented 


public,  the  Importance  of  a  sound,  healthy 
agriculture  to  the  rest  of  our  economy, 

AGRICTTLTURE  IS  OUR  BASIC  STRENGTH 

During  this  period,  I  have  witnessed  one 
of  the  greatest  paradoxes  of  modern  history 
I  have  seen  the  Increasing  contribution  made 
by  the  American  farmer  to  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  food  for  a  hungry  world.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  seen  decreasing  public  under- 
standing of  agricultural  problems  and  less 
and  less  public  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
American  agriculture  In  our  economy,  i 
have  seen  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  housed  people  questioning  whether 
the  American  farmer  should  participate  in 
the  "good  life"  which  he  has  had  a  major 
part  in  creating.  I  have  seen  organized 
efforts  to  weaken  and  even  eliminate  those 
farm  programs  which  have  made  possible  the 
major  contribution  of  agriculture  to  the 
American  economy.  I  have  seen  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  "bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
him"  time  and  time  again  without  ever 
realizing  that  he  was  thereby  endangering 
the  basis  for  his  own  well-being. 

Yet  our  farmers  have  written  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  in  history.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  American  agriculture  has  become 
the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  has 
helped  to  place  the  United  States  in  the 
forefront  of  international  affairs.  The 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  provided  by 
American  agriculture  has  made  this  country 
the  largest  contributor  of  food  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  less  fortunate  nations  of 
the  world;  and  our  agricultural  producers 
have  made  possible  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  United  States  of  any  nation  in 
history. 

We  have  consistently  increased  the  quan- 
tity and  the  availability  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  while  our  life  expectancy  has  con- 
stantly increased.  As  machines,  electricity, 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  other  chemicals 
have  replaced  manpower  on  our  farms.  92 
percent  of  our  people  have  been  freed  from 
farm  labor  to^rovide  the  1,000  and  1  things 
which  make  foi-  our  high  standard  of  living. 

In  1962  we  had  approximately  78  million 
automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles  and,  of 
cotu^e,  we  have  many  more  now;  the  rest  oJ 
the  world  had  an  estimated  62  million.  We 
had  an  estimated  60  million  television  sets; 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  around  69  million. 
We  now  have  approximately  2.6  million  miles 
of  paved  and  surfaced  highways;  the  rest  of 
the  world,  exclusive  of  the  U.S.S.R,,  h.as  14 
million  miles;  and  so  it  goes. 

Ours  is  the  only  nation  where  the  cost  of 
food  averages  only  18  percent  of  individual 
income.  United  Nations  reports  show  the 
average  for  certain  other  countries  as  fol- 
lows : 

Pcrcc7it 

Russia   (estimated) 60 

Ceylon 50 

Great  Britain 28 

Italy 43 

Nigeria 70 

South  Korea 54 

Japan 44 

Fra  nee 31 

Yugoslavia ,  45 

A  few  months  ago,  desiring  to  compare 
farm  costs  under  law  with  those  which  labor 
obtains  under  various  laws,  I  requested  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  supply  me  with  In- 
formation on  "the  gross  Increase  In  cost  of 
living  due  to  mlnimiun  wage  laws  and  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to  strike." 

I  received  a  nine-page  reply.  The  In- 
formation supplied  in  the  nine  pages,  how- 
ever, was  contained  In  the  second  sentence, 
which  read  as  follows:  "Unfortunately  we 
find  it  impossible  to  reduce  these  phenomena 
to  measurable  terms." 

Thus,  I  cannot  provide  you  with  facts  and 
fig\ires.    However,  you  know  and  I  know  that 
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,  „<,  IS  we  have  minimum  wages  and  the 
"^itlf labor  to  organize  and  to  strike  to 
nght  ol  laoo  6  consumer  dollar, 

'"^^/as  industry  ht  the  right  and  ability 
"^  of  it^  margin  above  cost,  just  so  long 
""  'fwfhaTe  support  prices  for  agricultural 
rmmodit^es    oufbasl^  raw  materials,   the 

Tir'equany'U'ortant  that  we  oppose 
nv  ilicy   the  results  of  which  would  be  to 
brJarip  si^'^able  and  economic  farm  opera- 
,  t  into  small  and  uneconomic  units  which 
^o^d    esulT  in  higher  cost  of  essential  com- 
H  Mes  to  the  consumer,  and  possibly  their 
T^  n.tion      such  a  course  would  result  in 
'^'Htic  lowering  of  our  standard  of  living. 
?/;e  should  take  such  action  It  would  be 
Lrabout  as  sound  as  to  require  the  manu- 
facturing of  automobiles  by  hand. 

Department  of  Agricullure  reports  Indicate 
that  about  27  percent  Si  the  Nation's  pro- 
Hucers    (those    with    an^ial    gross   sales    of 
So  000  or  more)  accountfor  some  80  percent 
S  the  U,S.  agricultural  production.    These 
nearh'  1  million  commercial  farmers  are  the 
ones  to  which  the  consumers  must  look  for 
the  dependable  and  plentiful  supply  of  high 
Qualitv  and  low  cost  food  and  fiber. 
^Within  the  next  decade  or  two.  unless  we 
continue   to   Increase   the   efficiency   of   our 
arm  production  and  provide  the  economic 
ncentive  to  induce  young  and  efficient  pro- 
ducers to  remain  on  the  farm,  food  surpluses 
fn  the  United   States   will   ll^^^ly   disappear 
and  the  consumer  will  be  faced  with  possible 
food  shortages  and  much  higher  f«>d  costs 
The  1959  census  shows  :hat  some  17  percent 
of  all  farmers  In  the  United  States  were  66 
or  older.     An  additional  22  percent  were  55 
to  64  vears  of  age.     By  1970.  nearly  half  of 
the  farmers  will  be  55  years  of  age  or  over 
Despite  the  fact  that  surplus  quantities  of 
certain  commodities  have  been  produced  in 
recent  vears  because  of  the  efficiency  of  agri- 
cultural production,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  supplies  on  hand  are  sufficient  to  meet 
domestic   needs   for  only  a  short  period  of 
time  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency^ 
For    example,    the    900    million    bushels    of 
wheat  now   on  hand  would  meet  domestic 
needs  and  dollar  exports  for  about  1  year  or. 
if    necessary,    they    would    meet    domestic 
needs    alone   for   nearly    2   years   if   exports 
were  discontinued.    The  1.2  billion  bushels 
of  corn  on  hand  represent  only  a  3-  to  4- 
month  supply  for  domestic  use  and  export. 
The    13.6   million  bales  ol   cotton  In  stock 
would  meet  the  normal  annual  domestic  de- 
mand of  9  million  bales,  plus  1  year's  export 
supply.     For  dairy  products,  the  5.2  billion 
pounds   is  only    5   percent  of   a  fuU  year's 

supplv.  .      , 

My  "friends,  with  so  few  people  on  the  farm, 
our  "job  in  the  Congress  and  In  other  legis- 
lative bodies  is  to  get  over  to  all  Americans 
that  it  is  their  supply  of  food  and  fiber  that 
we  deal  with;  it  is  their  market  we  must  pro- 
tect. We  must  not  advocate  any  program  of 
scarcity  either  for  oiurselves  or  for  our  neigh- 
bors. 

If  we  are  to  help  the  underprivUeged  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  we  will  keep  producing 
our  bountiful  supply  of  food  and  fiber  and 
keep  them  offered,  for  dollars,  on  the  coun- 
ters of  markets  of  the  world  for  what  they 
will  bring. 

With  the  fire  which  could  upset  the  world 
already  burning  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  unsound 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
pay  American  farmers  not  to  produce  food 
and  fiber;  to  hold  U.S.  ootton  off  world 
markets;  to  cut  down  U.S.  acreage,  thus  pro- 
moting increased  foreign  production  at  ft 
time  when  we  need  dollars  so  badly;  to  advc>- 
cate  programs  which  would  tend  to  break 
up  large,  economic  farming  operations  Into 
small  and  hlgh-coet  ones. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  House  during  lt8  re- 
cent consideration  of  the  1965  farm  blU  the 
fallacy  of  creating  scarcity  by  paying  farm- 
ers not  to  produce.    At  that  time  I  stated: 


•Now  is  a  poor  time  for  this  CongreM  to 
come  in  with  a  bill  the  purpose  of  which  U 
to  pay  the  producer  not  to  produce,  to  cut 
^^  suppliS  on  hand  when  the  world  may 
S^n  fir^  May  I  say.  at  thlstHne.  when  you 
are  perhaps  on  the  ragged  edge  of  a  down- 
t^^tn  oGr  financial  condition,  by  this  bill, 
y^are  likely  to  be  setting  off  not  a  reces- 
lion  but  an  actual  depression.  Price  Is  one 
thing  and  volume  is  another;  and  If  you  cut 
down  the  farm  volume,  you  are  cutting  down 
the  farm  producers'  purchasing  POWer  to 
purcha^  from  you  folks  and  your  constltu- 
^      m      the      cities      who      manufacture 

"^L^f  m^'  gTvt  v-r Trntle  homely  illustra- 
tion There  is  a  story  told  about  the  good 
king  who  had  the  welfare  of  everybody  at 
heaft  and  it  hurt  him  to  see  anyone  do 
without  what  he  wanted  because  of  .ack  of 
monev.  So  this  kind  king,  knowing  little 
about"  economics,  decreed  that  Plenty  of 
money  should  be  printed  and  everybody 
should  be  given  all  the  money  that  they 
wanted  With  all  this  money  from  the  king 
in  their  pockets  the  people  all  quit  work;  no 
one  produced;  and  in  2  years  everyone  was 
ragged  and  hungry. 

"Mere  money  may  look  all  right  for  the 
farmer— but  neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  us  can 
forgo   production,    distribution,   supply   and 

business  activity.  *„,..,v,or'Q 

"Money  may  take  care  of  the  farmers 
immediate  problem  but  it  is  not  going  to  put 
groceries  on  your  tables." 

THE   NATION'S    STAKE  IN    AGRICULTURE 

According  to  recent  figures,  our  gross  na- 
tional income  is  approximately  $491  billion 
per  year,  of  which  $89.4  billion  goes  for  food. 
Just  think  what  would  be  our  situation  If  an 
additional  $49,1  billion  of  our  gross  Income 
had  to  go  for  food,  leaving  that  much  less 
with  which  to  purchase  the  products  of  In- 
dustry and  labor— as  would  be  the  case  if 
it  took  28  percent  of  our  Income  for  food  as 
it  does  in  Great  Britain.  And  If  It  took  60 
percent  of  our  average  Income  for  food  as 
it  does  in  Russia,  we  would  have  $157.1  bil- 
lion less  for  purchasing  industrial  and  other 
goods  and  services. 

As  I  recently  told  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Agriculture  is  our  largest  Industry.  It 
employs  12  times  the  number  of  people  in  the 
steel  industry,  9  times  the  number  In  our 
automobile  industry,  and  twice  the  number 
m  the  transportation  and  public  utility  In- 
dustries. In  addition,  it  supports  directly 
another  10  percent  of  our  nonfarm  popula- 
tion which  supplies  the  farmer  with  his 
needs,  and  processes  and  markets  his  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  times 
as  many  people  are  engaged  In  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  farm  products  as  In  the 
production  of  commodities. 

Agriculture  Is  a  major  dollar  earner  In 
world  markets  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  Ignored  the 
law  requiring  us  to  sell  cotton  at  competi- 
tive prices  to  maintain  our  foreign  markets, 
the  sale  of  farm  products  plays  an  Important 
role  in  solving  our  balance-of-paymenta 
problems. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  markets  for 
the  products  of  labor  and  Industry.  It  uses 
more  steel  in  a  year  than  Is  used  for  a  year's 
output  of  passenger  cars.  Agriculture  uses 
more  petroleum  products  than  any  other  In- 
dustry m  the  country.  It  uses  more  rubber 
each  year  than  Is  required  to  produce  tires 
for  6  million  automobiles.  The  Inventory  of 
machinery  and  equipment  for  the  farms  of 
our  country  exceeds  the  assets  of  the  steel 
industry.  Agriculture  uses  enough  elec- 
tricity to  power  the  six  New  England  States. 
Urban  workers  benefit  directly  from  this 
rural  demand  for  machinery,  equipment, 
suppllee.  and  the  other  Items  used  on  the 
Nation's  farms.     Significant  changes  In  thlfl 


demand  therefore,  have  a  direct  effect  on 
business  and  employment  In  urban  areas. 
According  to  the  new  Input-output  study  re- 
cently completed  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  every  dollar  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  is  delivered  for  final  demand  re- 
quires about  78  cents  In  the  products  and 
services  of  nonagrlcultural  industries. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  our 
new  wealth.  It  Is  the  main  supplier  of  basic 
raw  materials  which  support  all  segments  or 
business  and  Industry;  about  65  percent  or 
the  basic  raw  materials  used  in  industry 
come  from  the  farm.  Reliable  estimates 
indicate  that  each  dollar  of  wealth  taken 
from  the  soil  generates  $7  of  Income 
throughout  the  rest  of  oiu-  economy. 

THE  WORLDS  STAKE  IN   AMERICAN   AGRICULTURE 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear  con- 
flict probably  the  foremost  problem  lu  the 
world  today  is  hunger.  Approximately  half 
of  the  world's  3  billion  people  suffer  from 
malnutrition  and  the  Worid  Pood  Congress 
was  told  in  1963  that  around  10,000  persons 
die  every  day  from  starvation. 

India  had  a  food  crisis  in  1963.  I  should 
say  an  accentuated  food  crisis  since  that  va^t 
subcontinent  has  a  year-round  hunger  prob- 
lem; so  do  many  other  areas  In  the  world. 
mostly  the  underdeveloped  ones.  Moreover, 
hunger  probably  will  grow  more  and  more 
intense  with  the  passage  of  time.  "The 
worid's  population  increase  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable.    Each  year  births  exceed  deaths  by 

almost  60  million.  ,  .,     ^       ..h  i«  « 

As  Senator  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  said  in  a 

speech  In  1963:  .     . 

"Two  grim  specters  beckon  mankind 
toward  oblivion  today.  One  offers  l^s^^t 
and  wholesale  death  by  nuclear  means.  The 
alternative  guarantees  eventual  starratlon 
when  the  human  population  exceeds  the 
food  supply." 

American  agriculture  will  become  Increas- 
ingly vital  in  the  future  as  the  world's  popu- 
lation explosion  creates  even  larger  demands 
for  food  and  fiber.  This  alarming  popula- 
tion expansion  can  be  fully  appreciated  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  population  of  the 
world,  which  reached  the  first  billion  by  the 
year  1830.  took  only  100  years,  1830  to  1930. 
to  reach  2  billion  and  only  30  years.  1930  to 
1960  to  reach  3  billion.  It  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 6  billion  people  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury The  population  growth  In  the  United 
States  Is  more  than  keeping  pace  with  world 
expansion.  U.S.  population  increased  from 
13  million  m  1830  to  123  million  ln&1930  and 
179  million  In  1960.  It  is  expected  to  reach 
340  million  by  the  year  2000. 

Also,  the  efficiency  of  American  agriculttire 
is  a  most  important  and  practical  weapon 
m  the  struggle  with  communism,  fhe 
failure  of  Communist  agricultxu-e,  a  failure 
which  Is  chrouic  and  deep-seated,  has  tre- 
mendous Implications  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  constantly  plagued  by  hunger.  The 
Communist  Inability  to  produce  efficiently 
and  abundantly  plainly  tells  them— If  they 
get  the  message— that  there  Is  Uttle  hope 
along  the  Communist  road.  If  they  follow 
this  path,  as  they  are  being  urged  to  do 
every  day,  all  they  have  to  look  forward  to 
is  more  starvation  and  misery. 

In  my  opinion,  this  contrast  between  our 
systems,  the  contrasts  in  agriculture,  should 
be  used  to  the  fullest.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  better  answer  to  Communist  propa- 
ganda. As  Don  Paarlberg.  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, m  his  book  "American  Farm  Policy, 
said: 

"Agriculture  represents  our  greatest  abso- 
lute advantage  over  the  Communist  worid. 

our    FUTURE    IS    BRIGHT 

Recently,  In  addressing  the  Mississippi 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference  at  Jackson, 
I  pointed  out  that  Mississippi  can  and  does 
look  forward- to  a  prosperous  future.  A  few 
years  ago  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
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Bell  Telephone  Co.  told  me  that  in 

to  a  large  civic  club  in  New  York 

said  that  if  he  were  a  young  man 

move  to  Mississippi  or  South  Caro- 

he  believed  those  States  had   the 

prospects    for    economic    develop- 

3f  any  States  In  the  Union.     I  truly 

him  to  be  right.     We  all  take  pride 

industrial  development,  largely  ini- 

under    that    outstanding    Mississippi 

the  late  Honorable  Hugh  White, 

forward  by  each  succeeding  Gov- 

>n  down  to  our  present  Governor,  the 

Paul  B.  Johnson,  who  is  doing  a 

job.     However,  with  all  of  this  de- 

I  believe  all  will  agree  that  we 

scratched  the  surface. 

wonder   if   we   Mississippians 
.ppreciate   our  many  assets.     We   are 
A3  compare  our  standing  and  influence 
1  Lonal  affairs  with  Dlinois,  California, 
and  other  States  far  more  pop- 
U3d  wealthy.     In  fact,  we  do  compare 
notwithstanding    our    relatively 
wealth    and    few    people,    about    2 
or  approximately  as  many  as  South 
No  State  has  made  more  rapid  ad- 
t  or  can  look  forward  to  more  com- 
developmcnt;  nor  have  the  people  any- 
applied  themselves  to  a  greater  degree 
their   problems.     We    all    regret 
infortunate  occurrences — lew  though 
—which  we  have  had  in  some  sections 
State.     The   sum    total    of    all    these 
occurrences   in   our   State   over 
of  years,  however,  is  less  than  the 
which  have  occxirred  in  many  see- 
the country  on  one  weekend. 
lave  only  5  Members,  a  little  over  1 
of  the  total  of  435  Members  of  the 
of  Representatives,  as  compared 
38  Members  from  California.  24  from 
and  41  from  New  York.     Our  Sen- 
lave  2  votes  of  .the  100  in  the  Senate. 
of  the  membership  there.    How- 
>ecause   of   your    continuing   support 
the  years,  both  our  Senators  and 
in  the  House,  with  their  long 
of  service,  are  most  influential  on  the 
on    Appropriations.    Judiciary, 
an(^  Foreign    Commerce.    Armed 
Agricultxure.  Rules,  and  others.     As 
before,  I  am  right  at  the  top  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  I 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 
Sijbcommittee  for  Defense.    In  addition, 
served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of 
Apiculture    Subcommittee    on    Appro- 
These  assignments,  certainly,  have 
a|)great  help  in  securing  the  cotton  and 
laboratories  at  Mississippi  State;  the 
control,      ginning,      chemical,      and 
labs    at    Stoneville;    and    the 
laboratory  at  Ole  Miss.    They 
lelped.  too.  in  getting  special  atten- 
our  watershed  programs,  which  are 
to  the  hill  areas  of  our  State. 
control  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  to 
and   East  Jackson.     They  have   re- 
in needed  attention  to  the  Meridian 
nd  to  harbor  development  at  Green - 
tfascagoula.  and  Vicksburg,  not  to  men- 
1  heir   worth    in   funds   for   rivers   and 
development  and  for  soil  conserva- 
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.Mtl^ough  Mississippi's  4  or  5  Members  out 
total  of  435  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

ves  cannot  run  the  country,  do  not 

our  influence  in  nearly  all   areas, 

because  of  our  positions,  exceeds  our 

rs  many,  many  times  over. 

1  PPROPRIATIONS    FOR   FLOOD   CONTROL 

Agr  culture's    clainos    and    responsibilities 
for  thle  use  of  water  are  second  to  none,  for 
provides  our  food,  clothing,  and 
,  the  basic  necessities  for  life. 

year   our  Committee  on  Appropria- 

ecommcnded  and  the  House  of  Repre- 

approved  the  following  amounts 

ojects   of   the   Corps  of  BIngineers  in 


Jackson  and  East  Jackson $1,500,000 

Okatibbee  Creek  Reservoir 2,400,000 

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries, 

Alabama  and   Mississippi 400,000 

Sardis  Reservoir 70.000 

Enid  Reservoir 80,000 

Arkabutia  Reservoir 70,000 

Grenada  Reservoir 80,000 

Greenwood 300.  000 

Upper  auxiliary  channels 50,000 

Main  stem 500,000 

Tributaries 950,  000 

Big  Sunflower  River,  etc 700,000 

Yazoo   backwater 2,400,000 

The  following  funds  will  be  provided  for 
studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers; 

Big  Black  River $87,000 

Pascagoula  River  Basin 230.000 

Pearl  River  Basin,  Miss,  and  La 230.000 

Tombigbee  River  at  Columbu.s,   in- 
cluding Luxapalila   Creek 50.000 

Town  Creek  at  Jackson 26.000 

Total 623 .  000 

W.\TER     FOR     INDUSTRY — WONDERFl'L 
MISSISSIPPI 

Today,  where  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try axe  literally  crying  out  for  water,  while 
they  almost  pray  for  rain,  we  in  Mississippi 
are  spending  our  time  and  our  efforts  on 
projects  for  flood  contro!.  for  watershed  pro- 
tection and  for  flood  prevention. 

There  are  some  4'.i  million  acres  in  the 
Yazoo  Valley  protected  by  the  main  line 
Mississippi  River  Icvce  syf;t.om.  extending 
from  the  hills  near  M'>mphis  to  above  Vicks- 
burg. a  distance  of  272  miles.  These  levees, 
which  are  to  grade  and  section,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  channel  improvement  program 
which  insures  the  integrity  of  the  levee  sys- 
tem, have  permitted  rapid  development  of 
this  vast  area. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  proper,  naviga- 
tion continues  to  increase,  with  the  port  of 
Greenville  reporting  1.233.197  tons  of  traffic 
in  1964.  and  the  port  of  Vicksburg  reporting 
1.382.785  tons  for  the  same  year. 

The  so-called  Yazoo  headwater  project,  ex- 
tending from  Uie  vicinity  of  Yazoo  City 
northward  along  the  Yazoo-Tallahatchie- 
Coldwater  system,  is  about  68  i>ercent  com- 
plete. The  regulation  provided  by  the 
Arkabutia  Reservoir  on  the  Coldwater  River, 
the  Sardis  Reservoir  on  the  Little  Talla- 
hatchie River,  the  Enid  Reservoir  on  the  Yo- 
cona  River,  and  the  Grenada  Reservoir  on  the 
Yalobusha  River,  supplemented  by  extensive 
downstream  improvements,  pro\ndes  major 
benefits  to  about  1.200.000  acres  of  land. 
These  four  reservoirs  also  are  pro\nding 
major  recreational  opportunities  at  a  very 
large  rate,  with  total  attendance  in  1964  re- 
ported at  4.321.030. 

Construction  is  underway,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued, on  levees  along  the  main  stem  of  the 
Yazoo  River  and  along  its  tributaries.  The 
program  of  protection  from  the  various 
smaller  hill  tributaries  entering  the  delta  is 
coordinated  with  tlie  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  the  adjacent  hill  area. 

The  Yazoo  backwater  project,  designed  to 
benefit  about  600,000  acres  of  land  from  Mis- 
sissippi River  overflow,  is  moving  well  along, 
with  some  10  miles  of  levees  either  complete 
or  under  construction,  and  with  a  flood  gate, 
costing  about  $3.1  million,  under  construc- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  Steele  Bayou.  The 
Sunflower  River  and  tributaries  project,  as 
envisioned  and  originally  authorized  in  1944. 
is  essentially  complete.  This  involves  some 
600  miles  of  channel  improvement.  The  fur- 
ther Improvement  of  110  miles  of  Steele 
Bayou  aid  its  tributaries,  as  found  Jtistifled 
by  studies  for  the  Mississippi  River  and  trib- 
utaries report,  is  now  under  construction. 

The  survey  report  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  9-foot  navigation  on  the  Yazoo 
River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  vicinity  of 
Greenwood,  has  been  completed  by  the 
Vicksburg  district  and  Is  now  under  review 
by  higher   authority  in   Washington. 


There  Is  no  comprehensive  interagency 
basin  study  underway  In  the  Tombigbee 
River  Basin,  but  there  are  two  projects  of 
great  interest  in  that  area. 

One  is  an  extensive  channel  improvement 
project  intended  to  protect  agricultural 
lands  against  the  small  but  frequent  local- 
ized floods  which  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  crops  on  tributaries  of  the  upper  Tom- 
bigbee. The  improvement  will  consist  of 
clearing  and  snagging,  channel  enlargement. 
and  the  construction  of  new  channels  and 
cutoffs  for  a  total  of  466  miles  along  22  tribu- 
tary  streams  in  9  counties  in  northeast  Mis- 
sissippi and  several  counties  in  northwest 
Alabama.  It  is  estimated  that  the  overall 
project  will  cost  approximately  $27,500,000 
and  that  the  total  annual  benefits  will 
amount  to  over  $2,500,000.  Since  benefits 
from  this  project  will  be  felt  largely  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  streams  Improved,  local  citi- 
zens are  required  by  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construction 
as  well  ns  to  comply  with  other  conditions  of 
local  cooperation. 

The  other  project  of  widespread  interest 
in  the  upper  Tombigbee  basin  is  the  mucli- 
discussed  Tennessee-Tombigbee  waterway, 
which  would  extend  from  Demopolis  at  the 
Jvinction  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Black  War- 
rior Rivers  in  Alabama  up  the  Tombigbee 
River  and  through  the  divide  between  the 
Tombigbee  and  Tennessee  basins  to  the 
Pickwick  Reservoir  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
an  overall  distance  of  253  miles.  Joining 
the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Tombigbee 
River  would  create  an  entirely  new  trans- 
portation artery  connecting  much  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States  with  the  eastern 
gulf  coast,  cutting  waterway  distances  dra- 
matically between  many  points.  Tlie  water- 
way would  stimulate  business  and  industry 
along  its  course  through  northeast  Missis- 
sippi as  well  as  along  the  waterways  it  con- 
nects and  would  benefit  all  area  producers 
and  consumers  of  commodities  suitable  for 
movement  by  barge. 

Construction  of  the  waterway  would  be  a 
tremendous  undertaking,  involving  improv- 
ing 168  miles  of  the  Tombigbee  River  by 
dredging  and  constructing  four  dams,  build- 
ing a  45-mile-long  canal  with  five  lock!!, 
building  a  high  dam  with  a  lock  at  the  end 
of  the  canal,  and  making  a  27-mile-long 
cut  through  the  dividing  ridge.  The  latest 
approved  estimate  of  the  cost,  based  on  1958 
prices.  Is  $281  million.  Because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  project,  it  has  been  studied 
and  restudied  both  before  and  after  its  au- 
thorization in  1946.  The  District  Engineer 
at  Mobile  is  now  studying  it  again  to  deter- 
mine its  economic  feasibility  on  the  basis 
of  present-day  construction  costs,  interest 
rates,  and  savings  in  transportation  costs. 
The  study  should  be  completed  early  ne»t 
summer. 

Mississippi  is  greatly  blessed  in  the  richness 
of  her  water  resources.  Much  has  been  done 
to  control  and  develop  them  and  much  more 
is  being  done.  It  is  up  to  us,  her  citi^'ens 
to  see  that  the  development  progresses  in  a 
wise  and  timely  fashion  so  as  to  contribute 
most  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  our  grcu 
State. 

corjCLtrsioN 

During  my  years  in  the  Congress  I  have 
seen  the  position  of  agriculture  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  grow  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
rural  population  has  declined;  and  I  have 
learned  how  much  more  diflScult  it  has  been 
to  pass  sound  farm  legislation  with  a  de- 
creasing number  of  Representatives  of  rural 
areas  in  Congress.  I  have  continuously  faced 
the  difficulties  involved  in  providing  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  finance  our  agricul- 
tural programs,  with  a  national  policy  of 
giving  less  attention  to  agriculture  while 
expanding  appropriations  for  urban  prograiiis 
of   all   tyT)es. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Chemicals  Association,  I  pointed  out 
that  farm  purchasing  power  is  probably  more 


: 


.ntiil  to  the  national  economy  than  is 
*''.nf  labor  and  industry,  since  it  is  the 
'"nouer  of  raw  materials.  A  breakdown  in 
suppher  oi  nj^itural  production  and 
'^'°Tesu  tS  dlcline  in  farm  purchasing 
'"l/r  could  set  off  another  depression.  Just 
K  hrSggered  other  depressions  In  the 

^"t,  I  said  earlier,  aside  from  the  possibility 
.f   nuclear    conflict,    the    world's    foremost 
wpm    today    is    hunger.      Certainly    we 
^Wd  nevefpromote  a  program  of  scarcity 
u  is  unsound  to  pay  American  farmers  not 
0  prruce  food  and  fiber;  to  limit  Axnerican 
coSdities   offered   in   world   markets;    to 
«^uTe  our  reserves  on  hand  and  cut  US. 
aSeage  While   promoting   increased   foreign 
Suction  at  a  time  when  we  need  dollars 
«n  badlv      Cash  instead  of  labor,  cost  and 
Uk  may  look  good  to  the  farmer    but  nei- 
ther ^e  nor  the  rest  of  us  can  forego  the 
Ir^uction     supply,    distribution,    and    the 
Cnei   activity   resulting   from    American 
?Si  production     The  maintenance  of  api- 
cXral  efficiency.  Including  the  Incentives 
to  keep  young  and  able  people  on  the  land,  is 
necSary  to  prevent  possible  food  shortages 
and  mvlch  higher  food  costs  in  the  next  de- 

"with  s^'few  people  on  the  farm,  our  Job 
in  the  Congress  and  in  other  legislative 
bodies  is  to  get  over  to  all  Americans  that 
^  their  supply  of  food  and  fiber  that  we 
deal  with-  it  is  their  market  we  must  pro- 
tect It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  get  these  facts 
over  to  the  American  people,  that  our  Na- 
tion may  continue  to  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known  to  man  that 
we  may  truly  remain  the  land  of  plenty. 


the  leadership  of  men  like  Carl  Albert 
we  are  winning  the  economic  war.    We 
are  in  the  57th  month  of  a  continued  in- 
crease in  our  gross  national  product.   We 
have  created  6  million  new  jobs.   We  are 
winning  in  Vietnam  and  our  space  pro- 
gram is  advancing  rapidly.     His  lovely 
wife.  Mary,  has  sustained  and  encour- 
aged Carl  during  this  momentous  and 
historic  session  as  always.   She  is  a  South 
Carolinian  of  whom  we  are  proud.    Until 
next  session  of  this  Congress.  Mrs.  Dorn 
joins  me  in  wishing  for  them  some  rest 
and  the  very  best  always. 


Polish   Independence  Day 


Carl  Albert 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be 
justly  proud  of  our  majority  leader.  Carl 
Albert     During  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress he  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  men 
in  the   free   world.     Though   weighted 
down  with  the  tremendous  burdens.  Carl 
Albert  has  always  been  attentive  to  the 
wishes  of  his  colleagues.    A  whisper  in 
the  ear  during  debate,  a  phone  call  from 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  seniority  lad- 
der on  either  side  of  the  aisle  has  always 
received  his  earnest  attention.    Carl  Al- 
bert has  never  been  too  busy  to  meet  the 
constituents    of    colleagues    or    friends. 
Carl  Albert  is  a  leader  of  great  under- 
standing and  deeply  humility.     In  his 
leadership  role,  he  has  been  sustained 
bv  dignity,  a  sense  of  humor,  devotion 
to  this  '?reat  institution  of  Congress  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  destiny  of  our 
country.    Carl  Albert  is  completely  de- 
voted to  the  principles  and  ideals  that 
made  this  Nation  great.    Carl  Albert  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic, educational,  spiritual,  and  miU- 
tary  growth. 

Some  years  ago  Khrushchev,  of  Soviet 
Rus.sia,  boasted  that  he  would  bury 
America  in  the  field  of  economic  compe- 
tit  on.  Khrushchev  has  been  buried  po- 
litically forever  by  his  own  Government 
because  he  failed  in  his  feeble  effort  to 
outproduce   the  United   States.     Under 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 11  1918.  an  armistice  was  signed 
which  formally  ended  World  War  I.  On 
this  day  47  years  ago.  the  German  oc- 
cupation forces  were  expelled  from 
Poland  and  the  Polish  Government  rein- 
stated in  Warsaw. 

This  important  date  m  history  is  re- 
membered by  Polish-Americans  and  free 
Poles  the  world  over  as  Polish  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  is  a  time  when  we 
should  all  stop  and  remember  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  people  of  this 
beleaguered  nation,  the  strength  they 
have  shown,  and  the  suffering  they  have 
endured  since  1918. 

In  terms  of  change,  the  years  since 
World  War  I  seem  to  us  to  be  an 
eternity.  Another  and  even  greater  war 
shook  Poland  and  the  very  foundations 
of  the  world,  strengthening  those  forces 
which  were  set  in  motion  by  the  first  war 
and  which  have  shaped  the  world  of 
1965  Freedom  and  tyranny,  democracy 
and  totalitarianism  emerged  as  the  two 
great  opposing  forces.  . 

The  annals  of  modern  Polish  history 
record  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
the  devotion  to  freedom  of  a  strong  and 
courageous  people.  Because  of  her 
strategic  geographical  location.  Poland 
has  necessarily  been  involved  in  the  great 
power  struggles  and  has  had  to  endure 
onslaughts  from  both  sides.  And  be- 
cause she  has  resisted  and  refused  to 
submit  easily  to  foreign  domination,  her 
people  have  been  subjected  to  greater 
suffering  beyond  the  battlefield. 

Invaded  and  occupied  by  German  Nazi 
forces,  the  battles  waged  by  freedom- 
loving  Poles  in  Warsaw  and  elsewhere 
remain  an  inspiration  to  opponents  of 
oppression.  Those  who  protested  the 
postwar  occupation  by  the  Red  army  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  PUPPet 
regime  were  bi-utally  silenced,  but  they 
were  not  forgotten. 

Only  the  sudden  arrival  in  Warsaw  of 
Moscow's  highest  officials  ajid  the 
threatening  advance  of  Soviet  troops 
prevented  an  upheaval  in  1956  as  dra- 
matic and  tragic  as  that  which  took 
place  in  Hungary  a  few  y^eks  later. 
Since  then,  any  slight  relaxation  of  Gov- 


ernment control  has  resulted  in  great 
rumblings  of  protest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  order  and  an  expressed 
desire  for  freedom  from  Kremlin  con- 
Thus,  this  day  is  doubly  significant  for 
our  Polish-American  population— on  the 
same  day  that  the  United  States  pays 
highest  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican veterans  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
we  also  think  of  freedom  for  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe. 

Although  this  date  of  Polish  independ- 
ence cannot  be  celebrated  in  Poland  it- 
self we  in  America  can  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  goal  of  a  free  Poland  and  a 

f  rGG  world 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  desire  for 
liberty,  freedom  of  choice,  and  self- 
determination  is  a  spark  not  easily  ex- 
tinguished. We  must  remember  and 
commemorate  November  11.  1918,  with 
the  faith  that  Polish  freedom  will  not 
become  a  thing  of  the  forgotten  past. 


National  Security  Seminar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  was  asked  to  give  the  keynote 
address  before  the  National  Security 
Seminar  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  sponsored  by 
the  Duluth  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
conducted  by  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  objective  of  this 
seminar,  as  with  similar  meetings,  is 
best  stated  by  Lt.  Gen.  August  Schom- 
burg.  Commandant  of  the  Industrial 
College.    He  says: 

The  Objective  of  these  seminars  supports 
the  thesis  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  know  all  the  Informa- 
tion about  our  military  economic  posture 
that  is  consistent  with  national  security:  a 
right  to  know  and  understand  national  and 
international  issues;  a  right  to  receive  an 
up-to-date,  factual  analysis  of  the  threats 
to  otu-  security  and  the  security  of  the  rest 
of  the  free  world:  a  right  to  understand 
communism,  its  meaning,  objectives  and 
techniques  in  the  basis  ideological  conflict. 

I    am    inserting   my   address   to   the 
seminar  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Address    to     National    Security     Seminar. 
Duluth.    Minn. 

Tlie  United  States  today  is  embarked  on 
a  unique  and  challenging  mission.  To  pre- 
serve individual  freedom  we  are  developing 
ways  and  means  of  arresting  the  Communist 
goal  of  world  domination  through  subver- 
sion In  the  sixties,  the  new  aggression  is 
called  wars  of  national  liberation.  We  see 
this  threat  to  our  national  security  in  two 

In  the  Moscow  version,  the  Communist 
goal  can  be  attained  either  by  wars  of  libera- 
tion, which  Kremlin  leaders  have  stated  they 
will  continue  to  support,  or  by  peaceful 
revolution.  .   ,  ,.  „ 

In  the  more  militant  Pelping  version, 
violence  is  the  only  means.  It  is  tbis  Pe;p- 
InK  version,  subversion  terrorism,  which  now 
involves  us  in  our  first  and  foremost  case- 
South  Vietnam.     But   despite   their   differ- 
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on  a  worldwide  basis,  is  some- 

vely  new  for  the  military  services 

other   executive    branches   of    our 

Admittedly  the  United  States 

know  all  of  the   answers,  but  we 

a  tremendous  effort  to  find  them 

together    a    team   of   political, 

psychological,   and   military   spe- 

cope  with  this  subversion.     Our 

I  im   is   to   give   the  people   of   the 

plagued  by  revolutionary  subver- 

especlally    the    Vietnamese,    the 

to  determine  their  own  future 

their  own  place  in  the  sun. 

of  our  country  have  made  it 

clear    that    we    will    not    be 

of  South  Vietnam.    I  fully  agree 

resolve,  but,  for  your  sake,  I  would 
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end  goal  of  these  methods  is  the 
the  threat  is  real  and  It  is  wide- 


!  pent  some  time  in  the  Orient  with 
in  Burma  and  adjoining  coun- 
War  II.    My  Army  assignment 
and  guerrilla  work  with  na- 
I  Uke  these  people,  and  I  do  not 
is  anyone  who  lias  the  right  to 
form  of  government  or  economic 
them.    To  my  mind,  as  freedom- 
it  is  ouf  responsibility  to  in- 
they,  too,  are  free;   free  to  deter- 
own  form  -61  government,  their 
system,  their  destiny.     We  should 
recreate  them  in  our  own  image, 
to  assist  them  to  the  extent 
can  determine  their   own  future 
a  secure  society  of  free  people, 
bear  in  mind  that  all  of  the 
ilervlces  consider  the  first  and  fun- 
objective  is  for  them,  working  with 
executive  agencies  such  as   the 
the  Agency  for  Interna- 
and  the  U.S.  Information 
assist  friendly  nations  in  prevent- 
insurgency  or  in  suppressing 
stage:   that  is  to  say,  before  it 
advanced  or  active  state  of  insur- 
as  is  evidenced  today  in  South 
This  is  being  done  in  many  coun- 
the  world,  but  it  does  not  make 
ines.    I  will  confine  my  remarks 
rather  than  recite  examples  of 
esses.     Vietnam  is  the  spearjHjint, 
ground,  the  full-blown  pilot  proj- 
new  Communist  aggression. 
Implementation  of  our  overseas  inter- 
policy    there     Is    coordinated 
mechanism  of  the  eountry  team, 
means  that  the  Ambassador  or 
Department    representative    is 
ith  coordinating  the  activities  of 
CJ.S.  agencies  in  the  country.    The 
insurgency  is  such  that  it  requires 
based   not   only  on  military 
fully  coordinated  actions  pertain- 
e<jonomics.  politics,  psychology,  and 
social  structiue. 

of  logic,  it  can  be  said  that 

the  landbased  nature  of  counter- 

,  the  Army  must  furnish  the  pre- 

number   of   people    and   skills   to 

this  task.    Counterinsurgency  is  a 

lity  of  every  man,  unit,  and  activity 
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philosophy  has  been  very  well 

Gen.    Harold    K.    Johnson,    the 

Staff.     He  has  on  many  occasions 

three  basic  facts: 
will  most  likely  be  inyolved  In  this 

for  a  long  time  to  come. 
0   missions   aren't   exceptional,   or 
;  outside  the  real  task  of  the  Army, 
are  not  to  be  reserved  for  a  small 
specialists. 

:onsideratioh  of  these  facts,  coun- 

ncy,  or   'stability  operations,"  has 

third    principal    mission    of    the 

hand  in  hand  with  the  mission 


going 


of  being  prepared  for  conventional  or  nuclear 
warfare." 

Counterinsurgency  Is  the  whole  range  of 
military,  political,  economic,  and  psychologi- 
cal actions  taken  to  prevent  or  defeat  sub- 
versive insurgency.  Its  ultimate  aim  is  to 
create  a  free  and  secure  society  under  a  popu- 
larly responsive  and  stable  government. 
Counterinsurgency  is  a  form  of  war  and  not 
a  technique  of  war,  as  are  psychological  op- 
erations and  unconventional  warfare. 

We  have  now  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
plement our  basic  advisory  structure  with 
large  numbers  of  ground  forces.  I  emphasize 
supplement,  as  these  additional  resources 
do  not  substitute  for  our  advisers  witli  all 
elements  of  the  South  Vietnamese  military. 
Our  advisory  efforts  with  the  Bt^public  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces,  RVNAF,  must  go  on. 

MilitarUy,  South  Vietnam  is  divided  into 
four  tactical  corps  zones.  With  each  of 
these  corps  headquarters  of  the  ARVN,  or 
Army  of  Vietnam,  there  is  an  American  ad- 
visory team  which  includes  advisers  to  the 
commanders  and  variou.<5  staff  sections — in- 
telligence, personnel,  opjeratlons,  logistics, 
etc.  These  people  live  and  work  with  their 
Vietnamese  counterparts  arsisting  and  ad- 
vising them  in  their  job  of  f«.ciflcatlon  and 
In  the  elimination  of  the  Vietcong  under- 
ground, guerrilla  and  hard-core  units. 

In  each  of  these  corps  areas,  there  will  be 
two  or  three  ARVN  divisions  which  also  have 
U.S.  advisory  teams  assigned  to  work  with 
them.  Additional  advisory  teams  are  work- 
ing with  the  regiments  and  so  on  down  to 
the  battalion  level. 

There  are  also  separate  battalions  of 
rangers,  airborne,  and  Marines  which  like- 
wise have  advisory  teams  working  wtih  them. 
The  U.S.  Navy  is  similarly  working  with  the 
Vietnamese  Navy,  the  Junk  fleet,  and  river 
patrol  to  assist  and  advise  them.  The  Air 
Force  is  doing  a  comparable  Job  wtlh  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Tlius,  the  principal 
Job  of  U.S.  personnel  in  Vietnam  lias  been, 
and  still  Is,  that  of  an  adviser.  That  is,  to 
help  them  fight  their  own  war. 

Politically,  South  Vietnam  is  further  sub- 
divided Into  provinces  of  which  there  are  a 
total  of  45.  On  the  milit.ijy  side,  the  pro- 
vince chief  is  referred  to  as  the  sector  com- 
mander. As  the  sector  commander,  he  also 
has  a  group  of  American  advisory  personnel 
working  with  him  on  such  problems  as  Intel- 
ligence and  counterintelligence  to  identify 
and  eliminate  the  Vietcong  internal  struc- 
ture, also  on  such  matters  as  psychological 
operations,  public  safety,  education,  health, 
and  sanitation,  and  other  problems  related 
to  the  psychological  and  sociological  well- 
being  of  the  people  in  the  province.  Ob- 
viously, in  addition  to  their  milit.nrv  back- 
ground, these  advisers  must  be  qualified  In 
a  wide  and  varied  field  of  activities.  On  the 
military  side,  the  sector  chief  also  directs  the 
op>erations  of  the  regional  forces  and  pwpular 
forces  in  his  area,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  may  also  command  regional  Army 
of  Vietnam  units.  It  is  therefore  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  advisers  to  the  province 
chief,  or  sector  commander,  must  be  a  "Jack 
of  all  trades." 

Each  of  the  provinces,  or  sectors,  is  fur- 
ther subdivided  into  districts,  or  subsectors. 
Some  provinces  have  as  few  as  2  districts 
while  some  have  as  many  as  11.  All  told, 
there  are  242  districts.  Since  last  rprlng, 
specially  organized  teams  have  been  assigned 
to  work  on  this  level.  Today,  about  180  have 
such  advisory  teams.  Their  activities  are 
comparable  to  those  of  the  sector  advisers, 
but  they  are  often  located  in  remote  areas, 
bringing  them  into  even  closer  association 
with  the  people  of  the  area,  which  is  really 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  Job  of  counterinsurgency  is  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  The  as- 
signment of  subsector  advisory  groups  Is  a 
relatively  recent  innovation,  but  these  advis- 
ors are  down  at  the  grassroots  levels  working 


and  living  with  the  people.  Here  lies  the  sal. 
vation  of  South  Vietnam;  it  Is  considered  by 
all  concerned  that  it  will  pay  extremely  high 
dividends. 

Operationally,  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
carries  out  its  pacification  program  or  rural 
reconstruction,  by  what  Is  referred  to  as  tlie 
"oil  spot"  concept.  This  is  the  utilization 
of  Army  of  Vietnam  units  to  clear  an  area  of 
Vietcong,  that  is  generally  a  city  or  urban 
area,  then  the  clearing  operation  spreads  into 
surrounding  areas.  Meanwhile,  other  Gov- 
ernment and  military  forces  will  move  into 
the  previously  cleared  area  to  continue  secu- 
rity operations  by  developing  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  to  indentlfy  the  Vietcong 
organization,  to  establish  law  and  order,  con- 
duct civic-action  type  activities,  and  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  people.  As  the 
clearing  and  securing  operations  spread  out 
Into  additional  areas,  other  governmental 
agencies  are  moved  into  the  secured  area  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  sound  govern- 
ment, improve  the  economic  conditions,  and 
generally  win  over  tlie  p«»ople  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  putting  into  practice  many  of  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  successful  campaigns 
to  defeat  Communist-supported  subversive 
terrorism  in  the  Philippines  and  In  Malaya. 
An  essential  element  in  each  of  these  cam- 
paigns was  a  decentralization  of  the  central 
government,  a  program  of  giving  villagers 
and  lesser  government  officials  throughout 
the  countryside  a  greater  voice  In  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  by  which  they  were 
governed. 

While  we  preach  the  advantages  of  decen- 
tralization abroad,  we  are  stressing  a  ten- 
dency toward  Increased  centralization  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  our  own  govern- 
ment. This  centralization  has  a  great  many 
virtues  in  that  it  makes  any  organization 
absolutely  controllable  from  the  top.  As 
long  as  the  decisions  made  at  the  top  are 
sound,  and  as  long  as  the  methods  of  cxecu- 
cution  are  left  to  subordinates,  things  will  go 
well.  The  weakness  of  such  a  system  is  due 
to  the  frailty  of  individuals — any  individual. 
Those  decisions  are  orders  and  to  an  Increas- 
ing degree,  people  below  do  not  question 
those  orders.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no  real 
check  on  the  correctness  of  the  decision  at 
the  top.  This  eventually  has  the  result  of 
tlie  top  echelon  believing  Itself  to  be  omni- 
scient, and  the  people  below  losing  their  abil- 
ity to  think  for  themselves. 

In  any  large  organization,  governmental 
or  private,  the  creative  ability  of  the  orga- 
nization is  dependent  upon  disciplined 
imagination  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  or- 
ganization and  organized  effort,  rather  than 
on  the  Inspiration  of  a  small  group.  Vv^e  live 
in  an  era  of  rapidly  changing  technology. 
and  it  Is  Impossible  for  any  one  person  or 
even  any  one  group  to  keep  abreast  of  all  the 
possibilities  of  these  chanfiics.  In  lar^e  o'?A- 
nizations,  particularly.  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
majority  of  the  people  In  the  organl?rttion  to 
be  able  to  Innovate  and  create  new  methods 
of  doing  new  things,  based  on  knowledj;e 
and  the  opportunity  for  subordinates  to  de- 
velop and  use  new  tools,  new  methods,  and 
new  Ideas.  Policy  should  be  centralized  at 
the  top,  but  the  people  below  must  feel  that 
their  Imagination,  their  Ideas,  the  tech- 
niques they  develop  to  carry  out  the  policv. 
must  be  up  to  them.  Otherwise,  th^re  w;!! 
be  stultification,  blind  obedience,  lack  of 
Interest,  and  all  the  other  evils  that  ro  wi'h 
an  organization  of  people  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  think  for  themselves. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  top  echelon  to  1  .y 
out  a  sound  policy,  the  goals  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  organization,  and  encourage  and 
inspire  subordinates  to  carry  out  those  poli- 
cies. It  too  often  happens  that  the  top  peo- 
ple want  to  direct  the  execution  of  their  own 
policy,  and  this  kills  the  initiative  below. 
This  results  in  a  slow  death  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  organization. 
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Since  the  continuing  strength  of  any  orga- 
ifotinn  rests  upon  free  exercise  of  Indlvid- 
Sni«atTve  and  Ingenuity,  we  must  not 
fiflii  the  voice  of  dissent.  It  is  never  easy 
f„  draw  a  proper  line  between  the  legitimate 
Serctse  of  the  right  to  disagree  and  the  un- 
lawful act  of  undermining  an  organteatlon 
S  a  government.  The  recent  rash  of  draft 
card  burnings  may  offer  a  case  in  Polnt. 

unfortunately,  agitators  who  have  inspired 
Hrflft  card  burning  in  colleges  will  soon  shift 
Hr  attention  to  high  schools.  Their  plan 
,  to  dissuade  high  school  students  from 
registering  from  the  draft  when  they  reach 
rtraft  age  You  must  remember  that  burn- 
ine  or  otherwise  destroying  a  draft  card  Is  a 
Serai  crime.  You  may  think  It  should  not 
Sr"  crime.  Or  you  may  think  that  the 
penalty  of  up  to  5  years  in  Jail  or  a  fine  of 
uD  to  $10,000  for  committing  this  crime  Is 
unnecessarily  severe.  It  Is  your  right  to  dls- 
aeree  but  not  to  disobey.  It  is  even  your 
civic  duty  to  act  on  your  convictions  In  try- 
ing to  repeal  or  change  the  law,  but  not  to 
oarticlpate  In  or  encourage  Its  violation. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  when  youth  disagrees 
with  its  elders,  but  survival  often  means 
trusting  people  you  don't  agree  with  I 
didn't  always  agree  with  my  commanding 
officer  m  World  War  II,  but  luckily  I  reserved 
my  right  to  express  my  disagreement  until 
a  time  when  my  life  and  those  of  my  fellow 
soldiers  was  not  In  danger. 

You  may  believe  the  draft  law  to  be  un- 
necessary, unwise,  or  unjust.  But  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  1918  declared  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  be  constitutional.  Of  equal 
importance  Is  the  1919  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  matter  of  agitation.  At 
that  time.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said:  "When  a  nation  is  at  war,  many  things 
that  might  be  said  in  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  its  efforts  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight,  and 
that  no  court  could  regard  them  as  protected 
by  a  constitutional  right."  Of  course,  we  are 
not  formally  at  war  with  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese,  but  formal  declara- 
tions of  war  appear  to  be  passe.  What  Is  Im- 
portant today  is  the  spirit  of  these  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

We  have  had  too  many  people  in  high  of- 
fice imply  that  there  is  something  inherently 
and  constitutionally  right  about  unlawful 
activities.  There  are  those  in  leading  aca- 
demic institutions  and  in  highly  placed  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  rights  movement  who  argue 
that  progress  can  only  come  through  a 
flaunting  of  the  law.  They  sincerely  believe 
that  you  must  shock  people  to  effectively 
call  attention  to  injustice.  They  cite  as  his- 
torical examples  of  their  thesis  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  American  suffragette 
movement. 

But  the  French  citizens  revolted  against  an 
oppressive,  unfeeling,  dictatorial  government. 
There  Is  no  analogy  to  our  present  Govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  people.  And  we  have 
established  by  law  the  equality  of  both  sexes. 
We  have  legislatively  pronounced  and  en- 
hanced the  dignity  and  equal  worth  of  each 
individual,  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
or  location  of  his  birth. 

In  short,  we  are  a  self-governing  society, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  freedom  under  law, 
and  prospering  under  a  system  of  Justice  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  to  peace- 
ably assemble  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment, must  not  be  subverted  into  a  license  to 
undermine  that  very  Government. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  In  civil  rights 
and  individual  liberties.  As  a  Congressman, 
I  have  taken  pride  in  my  role  in  the  drafts- 
manship and  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion prevents  Congress  from  making  any  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech.  In  addi- 
tion. It  guarantees  "right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 


Government   for   a   redress   of   grievances. 
Those  who  would  speak  out  freely  in  bitter 
dissent  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  should  con- 
sider the  degree  to  which  they  are  prolong- 
ing the  conflict  and  increasing  the  casualty 
lists  by  giving  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
munist-supported   forces    who    oppose    us. 
Those  who  assemble  to  advertise  their  griev- 
ances must  remember  the  constitutional  lim- 
itation   on    their    rights;    an    exhibltlonary 
demonstration   which   adversely   affects   the 
rights  of  others  at  a  point  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government  does  not  clothe  any 
exhibitionist  In  a  first  amendment  right.    We 
must  be  vigilant  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed freedoms,  but  equally,  we  must  reject 
the  subverted  use  of  these  privileges. 

Human  progress  is  based  on  a  combina- 
tion of  rebellion  of  thought  and  obedience  to 
authority,  and  we  must  guard  against  a  blind 
extreme  of  either.  The  main  function  of  ac- 
tive dissent  Is  to  keep  the  people  In  power 
at  the  top  from  getting  arrogant  or  soft  and 
complacent.  The  main  function  of  respect 
for  law  is  to  pull  together  to  get  things  done 
once  we  have  decided  what  to  do.  It  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  decided  to  stay  in 
Vietnam  until  the  Job  is  done. 


N  J  .  who  has  since  been  named  consul- 
tant to  the  national  board  of  ESCRU  in 
recognition  of  his  long-time  work  in  the 
field  of  civU  rights,  has  called  to  my 
attention  the  fact  that  originally  the 
conference  program  included  a  talk  en- 
titled. "Selma.  a  Continuing  Ministry  of 
Presence."  by  Jonathan  Daniels.  Before, 
the  conference  was  held,  the  tragedy 
at  Selma  occurred.  In  a  sense  the  con- 
ference became  a  living  memorial  to 
Jonathan  Daniels.  I  am  glad  that  New 
Jersey  Episcopal  priests,  laymen,  and 
laywomen  had  a  share  in  these  sessions. 
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Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  Episcopal  Society 
for  Cultural  &  Racial  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Episco- 
pal Society  for  Cultural  &  Racial  Unity. 
a  nationwide  organization  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  headquartered  at  5  Forsyth 
Street  NW..  Atlanta,  Ga..  recently  held 
its  fifth  annual  meeting  in  Jackson. 
Miss.  In  view  of  the  gunning  down  of 
the  Selma.  Ala.,  based  ESCRU  field  repre- 
sentative, Jonathan  M.  Daniels,  on 
August  20,  and  the  serious  injury  sus- 
tained by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the 
Reverend  Richard  Morrisroe,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  at  the  time  that  ade- 
ouate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  participants  in  the  meeting.  I 
urged  the  Department  of  Justice  to  take 
all  appropriate  measures  to  this  end,  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  conference 
proceeded  without  incident. 

Among  their  activities  were  firsthand 
inspection  in  the  delta  of  church  work 
and  voter  registration  pjjpjects.  ESCRU 
has  made  a  fine  record,  in  encouraging 
progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and 
all  human  rights  for  all  Americans.  The 
executive  director  of  ESCRU,  the  Rev- 
erend John  B.  Morris,  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  priests  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  assistant  director,  the 
Reverend  Albert  Dreiseach,  Jr.;  one  of 
the  field  representatives,  the  Reverend 
Malcolm  Boyd;  and  the  director  of  the 
southern  field  service,  the  Reverend 
Henri  A.  Stines.  are  all  experienced 
priests  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  full- 
time  responsibility  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  and  in  bringing  about  cultural  and 
racial  unity. 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Sontag  of  Montclair, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  serve  in  Congress  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  more  than  500.000  persons 
who  live  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  which  is  comprised 
of  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties. 

As  a  former  schoolteacher  and  school 
principal,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
homework  and  report  cards.  For  that 
reason  I  plan  to  contact  almost  every 
person  in  my  district  through  the  mails 
and  ask  them  to  write  me  and  grade  the 
work  we  have  done  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  The  people  who  have 
given  us  the  privilege  of  serving  them  in 
Congress  certainly  should  be  provided 
with  a  full  report  of  our  activities. 

The  89th  Congress  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  "Education  Congress"  because 
of  its  legislation  in  this  field.  Basic  to 
our  democratic  way  of  life  and  to  our 
national  future  is  the  principle  that  every 
American  child  is  entitled  to  as  much 
education  as  he  wants  and  can  usefully 
absorb.  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  ability  to  learn,  rather 
than  ability  to  pay,  must  be  the  standard 
of  educational  oppoitunity. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House, 
it  wa.s  my  good  fortune  to  be  assigned  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
as  well  as  several  of  its  important  sub- 
committees. I  say  fortunate  because  this 
committee  assignment  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely important  for  my  district  but  it 
also  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
learn  under  some  of  the  m9st  able  men 
in  this  great  body. 

I  sought  an  assignment  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  because  its  scope  of 
operations,  I  felt,  deals  most  directly 
with  the  needs  of  my  district.  For  in- 
stance, the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor,  is  aimed 
at  ending  pollution  in  the  streams  and 
rivers  tliroughout  the  Nation.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  district  are  vitally  concerned 
about  water  pollution  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed overwhelming  support  of  this 
measure. 

Another  measure  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
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residents  of  the  shore  area  who 
financial  damage  during  the  1962 
attest  to  the  importance  of  an 
program  which  would  cover 
used  by  such  a  disaster.    I  intro- 
bill  in  the  House  which  instructs 
Government  to  investigate 
sucjh  an  insurance  program  can  be 
That  bill  is  now  law.    My  bUl 
determine  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
can    assist    private    insurance 
in  providing  such  insurance 
protectibn  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
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has  accomplished  much. 
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Congress,  nearing  the  end  of  its 
,  has  been  the  best  Congress  since 
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those  who  oppose  the  work  of 
we  hear  the  term  "rubber- 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  people 
were  rubberstamps  when  we  ap- 
uch  legislation  as  medicare,  then 
of  my  colleagues  to  plead  guilty. 
legislation  affects  more  than  61,000 
my  district  and  I  was  glad  to 
support, 
mi^t  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those 
_  the  rubberstamp  charges  must 
with  other  legislation  we  passed 
the  excise  tax  cut.  the  Immigra- 
amendments   and  the  voting 
I,  for  one,  feel  confident  that 
who  elected  me  to  oflBce  would 
ly  disappointed  if  I  became  sensi- 
:  ubberstamp  charges  and  opposed 
^irorthwhile   and   necessary   pro- 
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point  I  place  in  the  Record  a 

ijiajor  bills  which  I  supported  and 

rere  approved  by  the  1st  session 

;9th  Congress.    In  doing  so  I  feel 

iv9  my  more  than  half  million 

an  opportunity  to  study  the 

on  we  have  passed  and  comment 

they  feel  also  should  be  done  in^ 

session  of  the  89th  Congress: 

re  and  social  security  amendments: 

hospitalization,  surgical,  and  nurs- 

care  for  persons  65  years  and  older, 

through  the  social  security  system: 

social    security    benefits,    retroac- 

January  1,    1965,   and  makes  other 

ng  changes  in  social  security  law. 

-secondary  education:  Provides 

grant  program  to  improve  elemen- 

secondary   education   under   local 

with  bulk  of  aid  for  school  districts 

1  here  are   large  numbers  of  children 

-stricken  families. 

tax  reduction:   Provides  excise  tax 

ing  94.7   billion  on   various   con- 
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sumer  Items  such  as  appliances,  telephone 
service,  autos,  and  so  forth;  eliminates  most 
Federal  exises  by  1969. 

Omnibus  Housing  Act:  Expands  current 
urban  renewal,  public  housing  programs,  ex- 
tends PHA  loan  Insurance  program,  encour- 
ages urban  planning  and  beautification  In 
housing:  provides  new  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram for  certain  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Voting  rights:  Strengthens  machinery  for 
guaranteeing  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens  by 
prohibiting  poll  taxes,  literacy  tests:  provides 
for  Federal  registrars  in  States  where  less 
than  50  percent  of  potential  voters  are  reg- 
istered or  voted. 

Public  works  and  eooonmic  development: 
Provides  expanded  program  of  grants  and 
loans  to  communities  for  public  works,  de- 
velopment facilities,  and  other  projects  in- 
tended to  aid  economically  depressed  areas. 

Water  pollution  control:  Expands  water 
pollution  control  program,  grants  for  waste 
treatment  plant  consrtuction;  strengthens 
Federal  enforcement  authority  to  clean  up 
our  rivers  and  streams. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: Establishes  a  new  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment to  administer  programs  affecting 
the  70  percent  of  our  population  that  now 
resides  in  metropolitan  aieas. 

Omnibus  farm  program:  Improves  and  ex- 
tends feed  grain,  wheat,  dairy,  and  cotton 
programs,  encourages  cropland  retirement, 
bolsters  farm  income. 

Immigration  Act  amendments:  Abolishes 
discriminatory  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem over  3-year  period:  establishes  a  170,000 
annual  limit  on  immigrants,  special  prefer- 
ences given  to  relatives  of  American  citizens. 

Appalachian  regional  development:  Au- 
thorizes comprehensive  State-Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
economically  depressed,  11 -State  Appalach- 
ian region. 

Manpower  development  and  training:  Ex- 
tends and  expands  manpower  training  pro- 
gram to  assist  unemployed  in  learning  new 
skills  to  qualify  them  for  better  Jobs. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  expanded 
5-year  program  to  assist  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  Improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties: provides  student  loan  and  scholarship 
to  aid  needy  students. 

Economic  opportunity  program:  Increases 
authorization  for  antipoverty  program, 
makes  other  Improvements  in  the  operation 
of  various  parts  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Military  pay  Increase:  Provides  an  average 
10.4-percent  pay  increase  for  some  4.2  mil- 
lion uniformed  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  effective  .September  1,  1965 — 2.7  mil- 
lion on  active  duty,  1  million  reservists, 
500,000  retired. 

Regional  medical  centers:  Authorizes 
3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  plan  and 
develop  a  series  of  regional  medical  pro- 
grams to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke. 

Arts  and  humanities:  Creates  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
assist  and  foster  broad  cultural  programs  in 
art,  music,  films,  ballet,  and  so  forth. 

Health  professions  education:  Extends  and 
expands  program  of  construction  grants  to 
medical,  dental,  and  other  similar  educa- 
tional Institutions;  establishes  new  program 
of  scholarship  grants  for  needy  students,  In- 
creases student  loan  program. 

Presidential  continuity:  Adopted  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  establish 
procedure  to  permit  Vice  President  to  be- 
come Acting  President  if  the  President  Is 
unable  to  perform  his  duties;  provides  for 
filling  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Congressional  organization:  Created  a  joint 
committee  to  study  the  organization  and 
operation  of  Congress  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  improve  and  streamline  the 
work  of  Congress. 

Health  research  facilities:  Provides  for  ex- 


tension of  program  to  construct  health  re- 
search facilities;  establishes  tiu-ee  new  As- 
Bistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  expanded  programs  la 
this  area. 

Community  health  services:  Extends  pro- 
grams for  public  health  services  providing 
vaccinations.  Immunization,  other  preventive 
treatment  of  diseases,  migrant  health  clinics, 
and  grants  to  States  for  general  health  serv- 
ices. 

Mental  health  services:  Provides  for  Ini- 
tial staffing  grants  for  personnel  serving  in 
conununlty  mental  health  centers. 

Drug  controls:  Expands  Federal  control 
over  certain  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
to  reduce  the  Illegal  use  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  that  affect  the  central  nervous  system. 

Older  Americans:  Establishes  new  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  In  tlie  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  aifU  Welfare  to  develop 
programs  to  assist  the  aged. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Extends  present  law 
to  assist  communities  in  the  development  of 
new  programs  to  prevent  or  control  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime. 

Water  resources  development :  Extends  and 
broadens  research  program  of  converting 
saUne  water;  another  new  law  provides 
grants  to  States  for  the  coordination  of  water 
resources  planning  and  development;  an- 
other new  law  establishes  a  grant  program 
to  assist  In  development  of  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  facilities  in  rural  areas; 
a  separate  program  was  authorized  to  plan 
a  water  supply  system  for  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country. 

Air  pollution:  Establishes  machinery  for 
controlling  motor  vehicle  air  polluants,  ac- 
celerates air  pollution  research  program,  cre- 
ates new  program  to  find  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  soUd  wastes. 

Highway  beautification:  Provides  for  grad- 
ual control  over  billboards,  signs,  and  so 
forth,  along  Federal-aided  highways  of  the 
Interstate  and  primary  systems;  offers  Incen- 
tive grants  for  Improvement  of  scenic  areas 
along  such  highways. 

Federal  pay:  Provides  salary  Increase  for 
Federal  classified  and  postal  employees,  at- 
tempting to  achieve  more  equitable  relation- 
ship with  pay  of  employees  In  private  Indus- 
try; makes  other  fringe  benefits  in  pay  and 
overtime  allowances. 

High-speed  rapid  transit:  Authorizes  3- 
year  program  o'  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  development  of  high-speed 
intercity  railroad  transportation. 

State  technical  services:  Establishes  new 
3-year  program  oi  Federal-State-local-tech- 
nical  cooperation  to  provide  technical  serv- 
ice centers  to  disseminate  findings  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  importance  to  com- 
merce and  Industry. 

Retired  Government  employees:  Provides 
for  cost-of-living  Increases  in  annuities 
to  retired  employees  of  Federal  Government. 

Vocational  training:  Expands  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  to  aid  disabled  per- 
sons; another  new  program  provides  Federal 
loan  Insurance  to  high  school  graduates  to 
finance  tuition  at  business,  trade,  technical, 
and  other  vocational  schools. 


The  Sale  of  Wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  proponents  of  increased  East-We.st 
trade  have  been  busy  urging  that  we  sell 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  without  any 


„„,itical  strings  attached.  Among  other 
Ss  they  have  argued  that  the  Soviet 
mion'has  been  displaying  a  much  more 
moderate  attitude,  which  would  be 
further  encouraged  by  a  show  of  gen- 
prosity  on  our  part. 

Mr  President,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  into  the  Record  three  items 
hparing  on  this  subject. 

The  first  item  is  an  article  captioned 
■■Kosv"in  Admits  Bread  Shortage,"  m 
thp  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  Oc- 
'  her  1  1965.  The  second  item  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  broadcast  on  Vietnam  by 
Sio  MOSCOW  on  October  13,  1965.  The 
fhird  item  is  an  article,  captioned  North 
tnetnam  Leads  Cuba  in  Missile  Bases." 
wWch  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
onOctober21.1965: 

KOSYGIN    ADMITS    BREAD    SHORTAGE 

(By  Stuart  H.Loory) 

^Io,,.ow.-Bread.  the  food  which  is  more 
imoortant  than  practically  any  other  in  this 
St  y.  may  be  in  short  supply  here  this 
yeS!  communist  Party  chief.  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, has  hinted.  . 

in  an  unexpected  lecture  on  the  state  of 
^^TTiniUure  Mr.  Brezhnev  told  the  party  s 
ScS»aktng  central  Committee  Wednesday 
CZtv  and  government  "envisage  further 
Siprovement  in  supplying  the  population 
S  bread   both  qualitatively  and  quantl- 

^''xhfcs  the  first  indication  this  year  that 
the    admittedly     disastrous     grain    harvest 
would   result   in   any   need   to   improve  the 
bread  supply.     It  had  been  widely  thought 
that  with  the  9  million  tons  of  wheat  piir- 
chased  abroad  during  the  summer,  the  suc- 
cessors to  former  Premier  Khrushchev  haxl 
taken  adequate  steps  to  guarantee  an  imta- 
terrupted  supply  of  bread  to  the  population 
In  1963  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  to  buy  about 
12  million    tons    of    wheat    abroad,    and   he 
moved   too   late   in   the    year.     As   a  result 
bread  was  in  short  supply  during  the  winter 
of  1963-64.     It  now  appears  that  his  succes- 
sors may  have  to  buy  almost  as  much  wheat 

^^Mr.  Brezhnev's  statement  was  a  hint  that 
this  Fimmier-s  wheat-purchasing  efforts  had 
already  failed  to  meet  the  goal  of  enough 
bread  'for  the  population  during  the  coming 

^^Tlie  indication  came  in  a  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic progress  report  on  the  restilts  of  the 
sweeping  new  farm  program  adopted  at  the 
last  central  Committee  meeting  in  March^ 
The  one  factor  neither  the  party  nor  the 
state  planners  could  do  anything  about^the 
weather-ruined  harvests  In  the  virgin  lands 
of  central  Asia.  Siberia,  and  in  some  Volga 

At  the  same  time,  the  party  chief  cl^arged. 
bureaucrats  continued  to  starve  agriculture 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  plan  goals  In  industry. 

•The  tendency  has  not  been  overcMne  to 
improve  other  affairs,  to  'balance  the  figures 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  to  l^frln^  on 
the  interests  of  the  collective  and  state 
farms."  he  said.  "And  this  happens  despite 
the  absolutely  clearcut  decisions  of  the  March 
plenum  of  the  Central  Committee. 

PtRTHER   Aid   Pledged   in   Anti-Imperialist 
Fight 

(Note  —Excerpt  of  radio  broadcast,  Moscow 
m  English  to  South  Asia  (Aleksandr  Kushnh- 
commentary)  Oct.  13.  1965.) 

I  Soviet  Unionl  not  only  denounces  Amer- 
icas dirty  war  in  Vietnam  but  also  effectively 
helps  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  s 
Government  to  build  up  its  defensive  capac- 
ity. Soviet  weapons  are  being  used  a^lnst 
tlie  piratical  American  aircraft  which  bomo 
North  Vietnam  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
vised  for  this  purpose. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Oct.  21. 

1965  J 
North  Vietnam  Leads  Cuba  in  Missile  Bases 
(By  L.  Edgar  Prina) 
There  are  now  more  Soviet-built  surface- 
to-air  missile  installations  of  the  so-called 
permanent  type  in  North  Vietnam  than  there 
are  in  Cuba,  according  to  lastest  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence estimates.  

About  30  SAM  bases  are  operational  or 
nearly  &o  ,in  North  Vlelnr^m  compared  with 
25  in  Com'nuinist  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  sites  in  Vietnam  ring  the 
caplt-al  city  of  Hanoi.  A  smaller  numoer  de- 
fend Haiphong,  the  big  port  through  wmch 
it  is  believed,  the  big  missiles,  their  radars 
and  other  equipment  pass  after  their  arrival 
by  sea  aboard  Soviet-bloc  ships. 

Some  military  sources  believe  it  is  ^nUkely 
that  the  buildup  of  missile  sites  In  North 
Vietnam,  which  has  been  taking  an  Increas- 
ingly henvv  pounding  from  U.S.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  planes,  has  been  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  30  "permanent  SAM 
sites,  an  undetermined  number  of  mobile 
surface-to-air  rocket  launchers  are  operatmg 
against  our  pilots. 

The  United  States  has  acknowledged  pub- 
licly the  loss  of  five  aircraft  to  missiles  from 
these  mobile  launchers.  U.S.  forces  claim  to 
have  knocked  out  two  launchers— called 
"mobile"  because  they  can  be  moved  and  set 
up  at  a  new  site  within  24  hours.  The  latest 
success  was  scored  on  Sunday  by  five  Navy 
jetplanes  flying  off  the  carrier  Independence 
in  the  South  China  Sea. 

It  is  believed  that  Soviet  technicians  prob- 
ably work  at  the  mobile  launcher  sites  as  well 
as  at  the  SAM  bases.  Because  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Johnson  administration  to  downplay 
the  extent  of  the  military  aid  Moscow  is 
giving  to  Hanoi  and  the  reluctance  to  kill 
Russians  lest  the  war  expand,  official  infor- 
mation on  U.S.  attacks  on  such  targets  has 
been  skimpy.  There  was  no  mention  of  any 
personnel  on  the  ground  being  killed  or 
wounded  in  Sundays  strike  which  demol- 
ished a  missile  launcher  52  miles  northeast 
of  Hanoi. 

Meanwhile.  American  aircraft  losses  to 
enemy  ground  fire  appear  to  be  incre^ing. 
EarUer  this  week,  the  total  since  the  U.S  air 
campaign  began  last  February  was  put  at  111. 
The  communist  Chinese  claim  that  more 
than  600  have  been  shot  down. 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  said  recently  that  our  losses 
were  proportionately  greater  in  Vietnam  than 
they  were  during  World  War  II  but  less  than 
in  the  Korean  War. 


The  Record  of  the  Ist  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  89th  Congress.  It 
Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  Con- 
gress has  made  for  itself  a  notable  place 
in  American  history.  Resting  to  a  very 
large  degree  upon  the  consensus  estab- 
lished by  President  Johnson  and  the 
Democratic  Party  this  Congress  has  been 
able  to  pass  legislation,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  has  been  long  overdue. 


In  a  great  sense  this  has  been  a  "house- 
keeping Congress." 

Since  the  end  of   World  War  H   of 
necessity,  a  large  share  of  our  productive 
capacity  and  national  energy  has  been 
poured  into  the  cold  war-the  defense 
of  the  free  world.    As  a  consequence  we 
put  aside  many  domestic  needs.    We  de- 
layed   many    programs    in    educalion. 
urban  renewal,  transportation,  housing, 
cultural  affairs,  communications,  ne^^n. 
end  conservation.    Now  we  are  able  to 
tui-n    our    attention   to-.vard    the   Grcs: 
Society. 

In  this  session  we  enacted  legisiation 
in  the  broad  area  of  social  security.  We 
increased  the  benefits  themselves.  We 
passed  medicare,  and  we  extended  addi- 
tional funds  to  medical  research  and 
medical  and  dental  education. 

In  the  field  of  education  we  passed  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  We 
broadened  Federal  assistance  to  higher 
education  and  we  made  a  striking  con- 
tribution to  our  cultural  dcYelopment  by 
creating  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  This  Foundation 
will  redress  the  balance  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sciences  which  has  been 
a  necessary  part  of  our  national  defense 
posture. 

In  many  wavs  this  Congress  will  be 
remembered  as  the  'Urban  Congress." 
We  took  formal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  moved  from 
the  agrarian  society  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  the  urban  society  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
We  raised  to  Cabinet  status  a  new  de- 
partment of  the  Government— the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment.   In  this  same  field  we  passed  an 
Omnibus  Housing  Act.     We   also   took 
action  in  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  of 
our  needs:  mass  transportation.    Despite 
a  well  developed  highway  program  we  are 
well  aware  that  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  our  urban  society  is  the  devel- 
opment of  an  extensive,  fast  moving,  safe, 
efficient,  and  low  fare  system  of  public 
transportation.    To  those  of  who  live  In 
the  vast  megalopolis  developing  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Virginia  this  is   of 
greatest  urgency. 

Our  hard-working   First  Lady.   Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  nudged  us  Into  tak-, 
ing  a  good  look  at  the  Nation's  growing 
ugUness.      Under    her    inspiration    we 
passed  the  Highway  Beautification  Act. 
We  also  took  a  hard  look  at  our  growing 
problem  of  water  poUution.    The  rivers, 
the  streams,  the  lakes  of  America  have 
been  a  part  of   our  national  heritage. 
But  in  an  industrialized  society  we  have 
allowed  them  to  be  filled  with  refuse. 
The    Water    Resources    Act    and    the 
numerous  conservation  acts  we  passed 
wUl,  within  10  years,  restore  their  pris- 
tine beauty. 

Yet  this  Congress  was  realistic.  De- 
spite overall  prosperity  and  the  expan- 
sion of  our  gross  national  product  we 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  "Other  America." 
We  now  recognize  that  an  affluent  society 
unfortunately  creates  its  own  poor. 
There  are  those  who  simply  fall  below 
the  net  of  economic  well  being.  The  rea- 
sons why  are  many,  varied,  and  complex. 


A66  )8 


Our 


'  Var  on  Poverty  may  well  be  but  a 
begin  ilng,  but  It  Is  a  good  beginning. 

Tw  >  pieses  of  legislation  can  be  called 
"Acts  of  Conscience."  One  Is  the  historic 
Votir  ?  Rights  Act.  In  this  we  offered  the 
powei  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and 
the  ai  ithority  of  the  Constitution  to  guar- 
antee that  every  American  may  exercise 
his  b  rth  right — to  cast  freely  a  secret 
ballo' .  Secondly,  in  the  amendments  to 
the  I  nmigration  Act  we  returned  to  this 
country's  proud,  traditional  role  as  the 
of  the  oppressed.  Because  of  this 
of  Liberty  stands  a  bit  taller, 
us  bear  in  mind  that  we  were  able 
ap^jropriate  the  moneys  for  these  ex- 
housekeeping  tasks,  and  yet  re- 
laxes. We  will  pay  the  bills  of  the 
Society  out  of  the  growing  abun- 
of  an  expanding  gross  national 
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foreign  policy  we  have  worked  to- 
strengthening  the  U.N.  as  an  effec- 
orum  for  world  opinion  and  as  a 
agency   that  rises   above 
East-|West  conflict.    The  Congress  has 
authorized  the  funds  to  be  contributed 
XJ.N.'s  subsidiary  agencies  which 
evoted  to  international  economic 
social    development    such    as    the 
Health  Organization,  the  World 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Orga- 
and  the  U.N.   Special  Fund. 
|ve  consistently  upheld  President 
lofiiB  hand  in  his  threefold  pro- 
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To  assist  the  economic  and 
development  of  other  iree.  nations. 
And  to  foster  organizations  of 
cooperation  among  sover- 
nations  of  the  world. 
Vietnam  we  face  the  naked  sword  of 
aggression,  this  Congress  has 
ded  the  sinews  of  war. 
has  been  my  privilege  to  place  be- 
this  House  a  number  of  pieces  of 
ation.    These  include  legislation  to 
de   for  orderly  succession   to   the 
when  the  President  is  dis- 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  bipartisan 
to  study  our  election  systei<( 
level;  a  bill  to  provide  an  ex- 
from  the  draft  for  persons  serv- 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  Volunteers 
to  America;  a  bill  to  provide 
teachers  may  deduct  additional  ed- 
expenses  from  their  Federal 
taxes;  a  bill  to  provide  the  bene- 
the  GI  bill  to  veterans  of  the  cold 
I  have  also  offered  a  concurrent 
asking  the  five  States  which 
on  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
Connecticut,     Massachusetts, 
Vermont  to  restrict  the  sale  of  al- 
beverages  to   those   persons   21 
or  older. 

the  New  York  Times  put  it,  the 

Congress    has    been    the    best 

ress  since  World  War  n."    At  last 

Nation  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 

of  a  modern-minded  Congress  that 

itself  to  the  needs  of  a  com- 

society  entering  the  last  third 

20th  century. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord two  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  whicli  have  appeared  in 
recent  editions  of  that  southern  Cali- 
fornia metropolitan  newspaper. 

These  letters  illustrate  the  vitally  im- 
portant role  that  the  Colorado  River  has 
come  to  play  as  a  water,  power,  recre- 
ation, and  conservation  resource  for  the 
millions  of  citizens  who  live  in  America's 
great  Pacific  Southwest  region. 

The  letters  follow: 
|From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times.  Oct. 

11.  19651 
Bridgc  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  o.v  Colo- 
rado Favored  by  Reader 

The  proposal  to  build  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  along  the  Colorado  River  has 
been  attacked  on  several  occasions  in  the 
letters  to  the  Times  column  by  well-inten- 
tioned individuals  who  have  not  reachetl  bed- 
rock in  their  grasp  of  the  facts. 

Highways  have  made  it  possible  for  m^il- 
lions  of  us  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon  because 
they  were  built  despite  similar  objections 
that  they  would  desecrate  the  beauty  of  the 
canyon.  The  dignity  of  m^y  soul  and  the  re- 
juvenation of  my  spirit  have  been  enhanced 
because  these  roads  were  built. 

These  dams  and  the  lakes  they  create  will 
not  "violate"  the  Grand  Canyon.  True,  im- 
pounded water  will  border  a  portion  of  the 
national  park.  Rather  than  to  destroy  or 
pervert,  however,  this  lake  will  provide  ac- 
cess for  millions  to  a  beautiful  area  of  the 
park  which  is  now  almost  totiUIy  Inaccessible. 

A  recent  2-day  symposium  at  UCLA  on 
ground  water  developed  the  theme  that  stor- 
age capacity  in  surface  reservoirs  has  less 
I  value  than  underground  storage.  Fissure 
and  sandstone  storage  at  Lake  Powell  actually 
add  to  the  value  of  that'  reservoir.  The 
Colorado  River  water  percolating  into  the 
walls  of  Glen  Canyon  will  be  retrieved  when- 
ever the  water  level  in  the  lake  drops  to  the 
point  where  it  will  flow  back  out  again. 

Statements  from  opponents  of  progress 
regarding  the  price  of  power  completely  miss 
the  point  about  the  value  of  hydroelectric 
power  for  peaking  purposes. 

There  is  an  economy  In  avoiding  the  con- 
struction of  coal  fired  or  atomic  reactor 
steam  generation  capacity.  Steam  genera- 
tors do  produce  low-cost  power  but  only  If 
they  are  utilized  at  a  high  load  factor  (prac- 
tically all  of  the  time).  The  hydroelectric 
power  generated  by  these  two  dams  would 
command  a  supplementary  power  peaking 
price. 

In  the  economy  of  the  Southwest,  there  is 
a  need  for  more  hydroelectric  generating  ca- 
pacity to  couple  with  the  advantages  of 
steam  power  generation. 

If  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  existed 
today  and  some  group  were  to  propose  that 
they  be  unwatered,  you  can  be  sure  the  fish- 


ing and  recreation  groups  would  not  be  sit- 
ting on  their  hands. 

Richard  A.  Smith. 
Fallbrook. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times] 

Range  of  Electric  Needs  Cited  in  Support 
OF  Dams  on  Colorado 

Because  southern  California^  depends  so 
heavily  upon  the  Colorado  River  and  because 
our  ability  to  earn  a  living  will  require  con- 
tinued development  of  that  stream's  natural 
resources,  I  should  like  to  support  the  opin- 
ion of  Richard  Smith,  of  Fallbrook,  in  his 
recent  letter  to  the  Times  that  dams  at 
Bridge  and  Marble  Canyons  are  needed.  The 
need  for  low-cost  energy  increases  as  the 
demand  for  electric  service  by  industries, 
food  producers,  and  homes  increases. 

Low-cost  energy  can  be  obtained  by  the 
combinalton  of  large  baseload  steam-electric 
plants  which  are  being  built  today,  using  oil, 
gas,  coal  and  nuclear  fuels,  and  by  peaking 
plants  such  as  the  hydroplants  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  demand  for  electrical  energy  on  large 
utility  systems  varies  from  a  low,  during  the 
early  morning  hours,  to  a  high  around  6  p.m. 
of  about  2'/2  times  the  low.  This  large 
variation  in  electrical  demand  cannot  be 
supplied  economically  by  steam-electric 
generators  alone.  The  use  of  hydroelectric 
peaking  plants  to  meet  the  large  variation 
in  electrical  loads  is  essential  to  optimize 
the  benefits  from  a  well  engineered  power 
system. 

The  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams,  with 
their  low-cost  hydroelectric  power,  will  be 
a  tremendous  asset  to  the  Southwest.  The 
influence  of  these  new  Installations  to  hold 
down  power  blUs  will  create  more  Jobs 
Money  saved  on  Industrial  electrical  bills 
lowers  product  prices,  permits  higher  salaries 
and,  of  course,  reduces  living  costs  all  round. 

In  addition  to  these  practical,  economic 
advantages,  the  new  dams  will  smooth  out 
the  now  uncontrolled  and  almost  Inacces- 
sible streambed  of  the  Colorado  River  at 
those  locations  and  create  lovely  lakes  which 
millions  of  average  American  families  can 
enjoy  on  summer  weekend  vacations. 

Philip  Corrin. 
President,  Colorado  River  Association. 


October  28,  1918:  Czechoslovakian 
Independence  Day 


}^ovember  15,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  47  years 
ago,  on  October  28,  1918,  the  indepenci- 
ent  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  com- 
prising Bohemia,  Slovakia,  and  Ruthenla, 
was  established  by  the  peace  treaties 
which  ended  World  War  I.  Tlie  cre- 
ation of  Czechoslovakia  freed  the  Czech 
people  from  foreign  domination  for  the 
first  time  in  300  years. 

Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Thomas  Masaryk  and  Eduard  Benes,  the 
new  Czechoslovak  Republic  built  a  lib- 
eral and  progressive  democracy  and  in- 
stituted far-reaching  land  reforms,  a 
system  of  social  insurance,  special  guar- 
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„tpp<:  to  protect  the  rights  of  minority 
^oups,  unionization  and  rapid  indus- 

'"xlien 'came  the  betrayal  of  the  Czech 
Jple  and  their  nation  in  the  cowardly 
%^asement  at  Munich. 
%e  ™ung  Czech  Republic  fell  under 
,v,o  hpel  of  Nazi  totalitarianism  and  soon 
wame  an  important  and  tragic  victun 
Af  the  Soviet  Communists. 
"^On  June  7,  1948.  after  a  bloodless  coup 
and  sham  elections  had  cemented  Com^ 
munst  control.  Eduard  Benes  resigiied 
Ksition  as  the  second  President  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Repubhc. 

The  Republic  was  dead. 

October  28  will  mark  the  amuversary  of 
the  proudest,    happiest    day    m   Czech 

^lfi7indeed  tragic  that  while  people  of 
Czechoslovak  descent  in  America  com- 
memorate this  independence  day.  it  is 
not  observed  in  Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  tragic  that  Czechoslovakia,  which 
enjoyed  a  brief  but  vital  period  of  free- 
dom remains  under  Communist  domina- 
tion and  has  even  become  a  Communist 
showcase  and  model  satellite.  , 

I  believe  nonetheless,  that  within  the 
hearts  of  the  captive  Czech  people  there 
stUl  beats  the  same  love  of  freedom  and 
Uberty  which  Inspired  and  charted  the 
early  course  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
pubhc. ,        .  ,^ 

I  join  all  Czechoslovak-Amencans  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  the  indominata- 
ble  Czech  spirit  of  freedom. 

In  obsei-ving  this  independence  day. 
we  reaffirm  our  trust  that  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia  may  again  take  its 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Jerry  Ford 

SPEECH 
or 


Asia.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jkrry  PoRd  suP; 
ported  our  Vietnam  poUcy  and  helped 
mold  the  united  backing  necessary  for  a 
winning  team  which  has  halted  Com- 
munist aggression. 


Minneapolis  Urban  Renewal  Success 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr    DORN.     Mr.   Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  Congress.    The  80th  Congress  was 
a    great     Congress.       Future     leaders 
abounded  in  the  80th  Congress.    Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, former  Vice  President  Nixon,  and 
many  others  sei-ved  in   that  Congress 
with  honor  and  distinction.     A  young 
man    who    served    in    that    illustrious 
group — and    also    marked    for    leader- 
ship—was Jerry  Ford,  the  distinguished 
and  able  minority  leader  of  this  House. 
Jerry  Ford,  in  this  Congress,  has  been 
the  epitome  of  statesmanship.    He  has 
fought  as  an  American  and  has  placed 
the  welfare   of   his   country   ahead   of 
partisanship  and  personal  ambition.    He 
has  offered  constructive  opposition  and 
has  made  possible,  by  his  cooperation. 
some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
thi.s  Congress. 

Jerry  Ford  could  have  stayed  on  the 
sidelines  and  criticized  when  America's 
destiny  was  being  shaped  in  southeast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  cities  across  the  country  are  ex- 
periencing serious  problems  with  their 
redevelopment  projects.  Minneapolis 
Gateway  Center  is  a  remarkable  success. 
Although  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  proj- 
ect was  finished  in  1964,  that  part  paid 
more  taxes  in  that  year  than  the  entire 
Gateway  area  did  in  1958. 

Metropolitan  magazine,  a  pubUcaUon 
for  city  administratoi-s  and  planners,  has 
recognized  this  success  and  devoted  four 
articles  in  its  July  1965  issue  to  de- 
scribing Minneapolis.  Itnowing  that  my 
colleagues  are  also  interested  in  study- 
ing successful  renewal  efforts,  I  am  in- 
serting an  excerpt  from  one  of  these 
articles : 

CITIZENS  Are  City  Shareholders 

Each    citizen    of    Minneapolis    Is    a    city 

shareholder  because  the  city  is  his  business; 

he  owns  It  through  his  voting  prlvUege.  and 

through  common  ownership  of  all  the  citys 

faciUties.  ,         .         . 

The  concept  of  citizens  as  Investors  in 
the  city  is  a  worthy  analysis  based  on  in- 
vestigation of  the  Mlnneajxjlls  case.  In 
urban  renewal,  urban  design,  culture,  and 
pleasant  living,  private  money  has  teamed 
with  public  funds  to  make  an  investment  for 
the  corporate  good. 

During  the  last  decade.  $235  mllUon  in 
private  Investment  was  made  to  rebuild  the 
city's  heart. 

Nortlistar  Center  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple Described  as  a  downtown  superblock. 
It  is  a  privately  developed  $25  million  com- 
plex of  three  buildings  connected  by  ramps 
with  two  other  bloclts  of  buildings.  One  oif 
these,  the  180-room  Northstar  Inn.  has  parlt- 
ing  for  1.000  cars. 

Property  for  Northstar  was  acquired  and 
the  complex  developed  wholly  with  private 
funds  bv  Baker  Properties  which  manages  it. 
Parking  garages  downtown  with  over  6.000 
stalls  are  privately  operated  for  a  profit. 
Most  are  owned  by  Downtown  Auto  Park, 
a  corporation  set  up  by  downtown  business- 
men because  they  felt  they  could  do  the  Job 
more  cheaply  than  the  city  could. 

L\-man  Wakefield,  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  who  also  serves  as  Auto 
Park  president  without  i>ay,  says  they  have 
proved  it.  One  example :  Auto  Park  recenUy 
acquired  land  for  a  parking  garage,  paying 
$23  per  foot.  Fifteen  years  before,  the  city 
recommended  a  garage  at  the  same  site  and 
proposed  to  pay  $45  a  foot. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  experi- 
ence in  acquiring  Northstar  Center  land. 
Without  powers  of  eminent  domain.  Bakw 
Properties  paid  dearly  to  the  last  holdout 
for  the  final  parcel.  Significantly  enough. 
Baker's  current  project.  Capital  Center  in 
St.  Paul,  is  being  built  on  land  acquired  by 


the  Government  through  urban  renewal 
channels.  Leslie  Park,  spokesman  for  Baiter^ 
admits  the  difficulties  of  land  acqmslUon  are 
the  reasons  why.  t^„4.„, 

Don  Knutson,  president  of  Kuntson  Enter- 
prises, developers  of  Gateway  C^^^ff-  ?^>;f 
categoricaUy.  "It  cant  he  done  privately. 
GaVeway  Involved  201  separate  parcels-1 
small  piece  had  23  owners."  .»,^,u._ 

The  housing  and  redevelopment  authority 
acquired  and^leared  the  la^d  at  Gateway 
for  $360,000.  Private  enterprise  already  has 
invested  $45.5  million  and  ProJfCt*^,^^ 
Investment  of  over  $80  million.  According  to 
Bob  Jorvig,  dedicated  director  of  the  author- 
itv  "Though  development  of  the  cleared  land 
is  m  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation 
(Knutson  Enterprises),  they  had  to  bid 
for  It,  guaranteeing  at  least  50  percent  de- 

'^GaSway  is  Minneapolis'  well-publicized 
success.  More  quietly  the  city  is  pioneer- 
ing   a    new    kind    of    In-town    commercial 

"It  is  a  self-help  program  for  local  com- 
mercial areas  that  are  not  physically  gone 
but  economlcaUy  obsolute,"  explains  Larry 
Irwin,  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Planning 
Commission.  .     „„.  „„ 

"The  program  Is  an  experunent  m  urban 
design,  ala  the  Kevin  Lynch  studiw  at 
Harvard."  he  says.  "Its  based  on  what  the 
people  of  the  city  want;  what  they  relat*  to^ 
It    may    l>e    something    gaudy    Instead    of 

pastoral."  ^  . 

The  city  makes  certain  promisee  for  putH 
Uc  works  improvements,  offers  design  services 
and  a  market  analysis  of  populatlMi  of  the 
area,  spendable  Income  and  shopping  habits. 
Any  action  is  up  to  local  merchants. 

Whether  this  approach  wUl  wca-k  or  not. 
remains  to  be  seen.  Lately,  on  an  evening. 
Mr  Irwin  has  found  himself  at  neighbor- 
hood luaus  and  German  beer  festivals  ply- 
ing his  line  of  friendly  persuasion. 

Downtown  Mlimeapcrfls  has  one  unique 
example  of  private  Investors  be-joming  over- 
enthuslastlc  and  the  need  for  public  funds, 
constructively  applied  to  "ball  them  out. 

Several  years  ago  a  real  estate  research 
study  showed  that  1,400  additional  hotel 
rooms  would  be  necessary  In  the  core  of 
Minneapolis  by  1970.  Private  money 
rushed  in  and  built  2,400  rooms.  Now  the 
city  Is  adding  a  convention  hall  annex  to  the 
old  auditorium  which  is  undergoing  completa 
remodeling. 

These  facilities  will  vie  for  convention 
business  to  fill  up  the  hotel  rooms  and 
bring  in  "foreign"  capital  from  other  cities 
and  help  maintain  Minneapolis'  favorable 
balance  of  payments. 

MinneapolU  has  a  penchant  for  culture. 
Compared  to  the  city's  midwestem  sur-^ 
roundings  It  seems  almost  too  self-conscious. 
The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  tn  cele- 
brating its  50th  anniversary  this  year,  claims 
to  be,  "more  than  a  museum  •  •  •  a  truly 
meaningful  part  of  the  community." 

If  rlvaj  cities  knew  the  drawing  card  of  the 
city-buUt  »2.5  million  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theater,  they  would  quickly  Invest  in  a 
similar  home  for  a  live  or  repertory  theater 
in  their  communities. 

Public  W<Jrks  Director  Hugo  Erickson  caUs 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  now  spilling 
over  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  "an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  life  of  the  city." 

Henry  Rutledge.  of  the  Northwestern  Na- 
tional, calls  it  a  "large  and  growing  business. 
Dr.  Wilson.  Its  president.  Is  keenly  aware  of 
the  University's  part  in  the  whole  com- 
munity." 

With  such  a  glowing  picture  of  life  In 
Minneapolis  and  the  sweet  ness-and -light  co- 
op«Titlon  of  the  diverse  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity, diagnosticians  and  market  pundits 
may  well  advise  citizen  shareholders  to  keep 
aU  their  eggs  in  the  Minneapolis  basket. 
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The 


I  9di  Congress — A  Republican  View : 
¥as  Rational  Debate  Possible? 


IN 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

:he  house  op  representatives 
Friday,  October  22, 1965 


t) 


LAIFID.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  report- 
my  constitutents  at  the  close  of 
st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  I 
say  that  after  the  major  defeat 
occurred  in  the  last  election,  my 
primary  task  both  as  a  member  of  the 
minofity  and  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
of  all  141  minority  party  mem- 
:  tas  been  to  battle  to  keep  two  party 
govei  nment  ahve  and  the  Congress  inde- 
pendent. I  hope  the  battle  has  not  been 
lost. 
C( 
was 
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it  Is  clear  that  the  battle 
continues  to  be  necessary.    The 
's  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
I([iKE  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
acknowledged  the  deep  need  for 
a  battle  when  he  confessed  the 
deficiencies  contained  in  the  laws 
by  the  Congress  during  this  first 
He  called  on  the  second  session 
sbend  less  time  on  new  legislation 
nore  time  correcting  oversights  in 
we  have  just  passed." 
to  a  Democratic  caucus  of  his 
colleagues     recently.     Senator 
said  that  the  Congress  "must 
up  the  hasty  enactments" '  and 
it  must  eliminate  from  these  re- 
enacted  laws  "a  number  of  gaps 
iny  number  of  rough  edges,  over- 
and  overlaps." 
is  a  startling  admission  from  the 
)f  the  President's  majority  leader 
U.S.  Senate.   But  the  implications 
drawn  from  this  statement  and. 
Importantly,  from  the  record  that 
rise  to  this  remarkable  confession 
niuch  deeper  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
that  has  acted  too  hastily  and 
itiuch  as  a  satellite  of  the  President. 
essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just 
]  lore  symptom  of  an  affliction  that  is 
widespread    In    our    society, 
affliction  stems  in  large  measure  but 
xclusively  from  the  overwhelming 
of  one  polltlcai  party  both  in 
control  of  all  key  governmental  units 
In   Its   ability   through   the   sheer 
it  controls  to  dominate  all  facets 
communicationiLniedia. 
has  led,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
situation   in   this  country   where 
more  than  the  Republican  Party  is 
oser — the  real  loser  is  the  funda- 
underBipnings  of  representative 
short,  the  process  of  ra- 
debate  on  public  issues.    I  intend 
demonstrate  that  this  Is  fast  becoming 
rule    rather    than    the    exception 
gh  example  after  example  of  what 
on  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
Congress. 

,  before  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

to  develop  exactly  what  I  mean  In 

more  detailed  examination. 

Uhder  our  representative  government, 

it  his  been  traditionally  the  practice  that 
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the  people  adhere  to  the  laws  that  they, 
in  eflfect,  have  given  themselves.  The 
process  through  which  the  people  evolve 
their  own  laws  is  a  twofold  process:  they 
elect  Representatives  to  Congress  to  rep- 
resent their  interests  and  to  evolve  in  a 
formal  sense  the  laws  that  will  govern 
the  people,  but  the  people  themselves  also 
participate  directly  and  indirectly  in  this 
evolution  through  communications  with 
their  Representatives,  through  public 
statements,  letterwriting  campaigns,  and 
a  host  of  other  activities. 

The  elements  contained  in  this  twofold 
process  can,  in  the  final  analysis,  all  be 
lumped  together  under  the  heading  of 
"public  discussion." 

This  process  is  faltering  in  America. 
Meaningful  discussion  and  public  de- 
bate are  losing  ground  to  superficial  but 
effective  appeals  to  emotion  and  passion. 
Yes,  we  use  more  words  than  ever  in  what 
appears  to  be  public  discussion.  But,  in 
many  instances,  the  profusion  of  words 
tends  to  hide  rather  than  reveal  the 
truth.  The  unfortunate  tendency, 
fanned  by  a  too-powerful  Central  Gov- 
ernment, is  to  label  particular  positions 
"good"  or  "evil"  even  before  public  de- 
bate on  their  merits  hSs  begun. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  recently 
enacted  medicare  legislation.  There  was 
little  tolerance  displayed  for  discussing 
the  prudence  of  the  particular  solution 
proposed.  Anyone  who  attempted  to 
debate  the  specific  aspects  of  the  solu- 
tion were  automatically  classed  as 
calloused,  reactionary,  and.  in  general, 
against  old  people. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  legislation  that 
was  finally  enacted  was  in  fact  the  Re- 
publican alternative  advanced  and  de- 
veloped by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes  1. 

Yet  the  general  impression  conveyed 
to  the  great  majority  of  citizens,  was 
that  Republicans  in  seeking  to  debate  the 
provisions  of  medicare  were  in  fact 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  form  of 
aid  to  our  elder  citizens  for  medical  and 
hospital  costs.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
the  case.  Republicans  sought  to  provide 
a  solution  that  would  not  penalize  young 
people  and  low  income  people  through  an 
oppressive  payroll  tax  that  taxed  the  first 
dollar  of  earnings.  We  recognized  what 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  later  voiced  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  that  "we'll  have  to  go 
to  the  general  revenue  for  funds;  we 
can't  raise  social  security  taxes."  He 
pointed  out : 

Social  security  benefit^re  inadequate  and 
they  should  be  doubled. 

But  he  apparently  recognized  what 
Republicans  have  attempted  to  convey 
for  a  long  time,  that  the  oppressive  pay- 
roll tax  penaUzes  those  who  can  afford 
it  least.  Social  security  was  meant  to  be 
a  retirement  fund  and,  if  confined  to 
that,  the  system  could  handle  its  obliga- 
tions without  imdue  stress.  Whether  it 
can  also  handle  other  exceedingly  costly 
benefits  such  as  hospital  care  without 
Impjostng  Intolerable  burdens  on  low  in- 
come citizens  is  highly  doubtful. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  rational  discus- 


sions, this  would  have  been  recognized 
and  a  more  equitable  and  workable  solu- 
tion  than  finnacing  hospital  costs 
through  a  regressive  payroll  tax  would 
most  probably  have  been  found. 

The  same  kind  of  atmosphere  pre- 
vailed in  the  evolution  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Unlike  the  other  party.  Republicans 
in  their  1964  platform  recognized  that 
voting  rights  is  the  key  to  all  other  civil 
rights.  The  platform  called  for  "such 
additional  administrative  or  legislative 
actions  as  may  be  required  to  end  the 
denial,  for  whatever  unlawful  reason,  of 
the  right  to  vote." 

The  other  platform  made  no  mention 
of  voting  rights. 

Republicans  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate introduced  voting  rights  legislation 
in  the  last  session  before  the  administra- 
tion even  decided  to  present  a  bill. 

The  administration  bill,  when  pre- 
sented, provided  a  remedy  for  discrimi- 
nation only  in  6  Southern  States  and 
Alaska  and  in  37  counties  in  certain 
other  States — including  1  county  each 
in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Maine — a  clear 
substitution  of  one  form  of  discrimina- 
tion for  another. 

Recognizing  this.  Republicans  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  administration 
legislation  by  providing  a  remedy  for  un- 
constitutional discrimination  wherever 
it  occurs  and  regardless  of  the  device 
used  to  achieve  disci-imination. 

The  result?  Loud  charges  and  de- 
nunciations of  Republicans  as  being 
against  voting  rights  legislation. 

Even  the  highest  oflBceholder  in  the 
land  contributed  directly  to  this  process 
when  he  said,  on  July  10,  that  the  Re- 
publican substitute  "would  have  seriously 
damaged  and  diluted  the  guarantee  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  all  Americans" 

No  debate  on  its  merits;  just  a  flat 
denunciation. 

The  process  I  have  described  of  label- 
ing positions  good  or  evil  without  any 
meaningful  public  debate  on  their  merits 
often  leads  to  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  responsible  citizens  to  engage  in  ra- 
tional and  meaningful  debate  on  con- 
troversial issues. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  likes 
to  place  himself  in  the  ix>sition  of  de- 
bating whether  to  adopt  an  evil  policy. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  evil  policy 
is  automatically  excluded  from  the  dis- 
cussion process. 

And  whole  segments  of  opinion  aie 
systematically  suppressed. 

The  respected  columnist,  William  S. 
"White,  writing  In  the  Washington  Post 
deplored  the  atmosphere  that  is  begin- 
ning to  pervade  this  country.  He  de- 
serves quoting: 

In  short,  a  widely  pervasive  rhetoric  .imong 
chlo  politicians  and  commentVtors  is  evolv- 
ing a  geometrically  Impossible  figure,  in 
their  view  of  politics  there  l/a  right  line— 
which,  of  course,  is  bad.  TPhere  is  then  a 
central  area  in  this  absurd  parallelogram— 
but  there  isn't  any  left  line  tat  all.  In  this 
wonderfully  simplified  arrai^ement  every- 
body who  is  not  a  bad  fellows  on  the  bad 
right  is  simply  a  good  fellow  at  tJlie  center;  a 
"moderate,"  as  the  saying  goes.  Nobody  re- 
mains to  be  on  the  left;  because,  like  the 
right,  the  left  is  a  term  toward  which  the 
national  mood  is  not  kind. 


White  said  that  the  Republican  Party 
»in  an  institutional  sense"  is  the  princi- 
nal  victim  of  "this  distortion  of  seman- 
t£  and  of  definition,  simply  because  it 
shelters  more  true  conservatives  and  rel- 
atively more  ultraconservatives  than 
does  the  Democratic  Party." 
He  goes  on:  .^  ^ 

But  if  the  situation  is  unfair  to  the  great 
hnik  of  the  Republicans  as  men  and  women 
innocent  of  the  slightest  taint  of  far-right 
«ism-not  to  mention  to  millions  of 
ronservative  Democrats— it  is  much  more  un- 
fair to  something  more  basic.  This  sonrie- 
thine  which  is  being  victimized  is  the  in- 
herent right  of  the  people  to  a  system  of 
nolitical  discussion  which  at  least  in  its 
definition  of  terms  is  Intellectually  just  to 
all  the  participants,  and  not  merely  overly 
kind  to  one  set  of  them. 


A  political  dialog  based  upon  over- 
simplified rubbish  is  not  worthy  of  adult 
minds.  Nor  will  it  in  the  long  run  foster 
wise  and  grownup  decisions  on  men  and 

ice  II  PS 

Mr  Speaker,  the  atmosphere  which 
Mr  White  describes  is  becoming  more 
rather  than  less  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try. And  it  is  evident  not  only  in  public 
policy  areas  dealing  virlth  domestic  mat- 
ters but  in  foreign  policy  considerations 

as  well.  , 

A  particularly  flagrant  example  oc- 
curred earlier  in  the  year  with  regard  to 
our  actions  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  example  to  which  I  refer,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
quoted  by  the  UP  as  having  charged  GOP 
leaders  with  "demanding  an  alternative 
more  suitable  to  Genghis  Khan  or  to  the 
Communists  than  to  the  United  States.' 
One  would  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  had 
called  on  the  President  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive  nuclear   attack   on   the   Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China  rather  than  to  call 
merely  for  a  better  use  of  our  air  and  sea 
power  against  more  significant  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

Because  this  example  would  serve  as  a 
useful  case  study  of  the  kind  of  suppres- 
sion of  rational  debate  to  which  I  refer, 
under  unanimous  consent  it  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  This  case  study  will  include 
my  initial  statements  of  June  14  and 
June  21,  early  statements  by  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford,  the  intemperate  re- 
marks of  Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator 
Church  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
my  reply  of  July  16  to  the  Senate  major- 
itv  IcffldGr 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  isolated  instance  of 
this  kind  could  be  overlooked  if  it  were 
merely  an  isolated  instance.  But  it  is 
much  more  than  that.  It  is  merely  one 
of  the  countless  examples  one  could  cite 
of  the  studied  refusal  of  an  overwhelm- 
ingly dominant  party  to  engage  in  ra- 
tional debate  on  the  important  issues  of 
our  time. 

Subsequent  events  have  vindicated  the 
Hou.'^e  minority  leader's  call  for  render- 
ing the  SAM  missile  sites  ineffective  be- 
fore they  became  operational  and  before 
American  pilots  were  lost. 

Yet.  the  mere  suggestion  by  the  House 
minority  leader  that  this  counti-y  take 
certain  actions— which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  It  later  was  compelled  to  take- 
called  forth,  not  reasoned  discussion  of 


his  proposal  but  abuse  and  denunciation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  one  aspect  in  the 
foreign  policy  area  of  the  suppression  of 
rational  debate.  There  are  certainly 
others.  And,  as  we  have  seen  they 
abound  on  the  domestic  level  as  weU. 

My  remarks  today  in  my  report  to  my 
constituents  was  meant  to  deal  prunarily 
with  the  domestic  issues  that  were  hastily 
enacted  by  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 

Congress.  .     „ 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Congress 
will  go  down  in  histoi-y  as  the  outstand- 
ing example  so  far  of  a  Congress  that 
has  wilfully  given  up  its  power  to  the 
Executive  and  that  performed  almost  ex- 
clusively as  a  rubberstamp  for  the 
T^xpcutivG 

In  my  remarks  to  this  body  on  March 

1, 1965, 1  said: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  exists 
to  serve  the  citizens  of  the  United  States— 
not  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. This  body  is  a  full  partner  in  the 
process,  not  a  poor  relation. 


I  do  not  say  that  Congress  should,  or  Re- 
publicans should  automatlcaUy  oppose  every 
request  of  the  Executive.  I  do  say  that  Con- 
eress  should,  and  I  pledge  you  that  every 
Republican  will  c^irefuUy  weigh  every  such 

"we^have  heard  the  Chief  Executive  speak 
to  the  Congress  and  tell  us  of  his  plans  aiid 
programs  for  the  Nation.  We  know  that 
many  of  his  party  in  the  Congress  will  sup- 
port all  of  these  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
know  that  the  sheer  mathematics  of  politi- 
cal reality  means  that  most  will  pa^. 

We  also  know,  however,  that  there  is  dan- 
ger that  it  will  be  only  mathematics,  and  not 
political  morality,  that  will  guide  many  of 
these  passages. 


And  so  it  was,  Mr.  Speaker.  Sheer 
mathematics  and  an  abrogation  of  its 
duties  and  responsibiUties  in  this  first 
session  led  to  the  passage  of  so  many 
pieces  of  legislation  without  due  reflec- 
tion, without  full  hearings  in  committee 
and  without  sufficient  debate  on  the  floor 
that  the  President's  own  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate  was  moved  to  call  for  a 
slowdown  and  a  reevaluation  of  what 
had  been  hastily  enacted. 

What  were  some  of  these  hastily  en- 
acted pieces  of  legislation  that  were 
steamrollered  throughout  the  Congress  ^ 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  of  which  Democratic  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Green,  of  Oregon,  said  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

Today  it  seems  to  me  we  have  in  the  House 
a  determined  effort  to  silence  those  who  are 
in  disagreement. 

The    bill    was    faulty,    among    other 
reasons,  because  it  was  reported  out  of 
committee   in   great   haste.     The   Wall 
Street  Journal  noted  that  the  committee 
"under    prodding    from    an    imPatient 
White  House  *  *  *  deliberated  all  of  20 
minutes. "    The  handUng  of  this  Piece  of 
legislation  was  called  a  mockery^f  the 
legislative  process  by  Democratic  Con- 
gressman PuciNSKi,  of  Illinois.    At  least 
10  of  25  amendments  were  rejected  on 
the  floor  without  discussion  due  to  the 
gag-rule  limitation  on  debate. 

The  bill  to  repeal  section  14  (b>  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  railroaded  through 
a  cowed  and  subservient  Congress.  No 
amendments  were  permitted  on  the  floor 


of  the  House.  An  amendment  which  the 
Senate  committee  later  adopted  as  ger- 
mane—the reUglous  conscience  clause- 
was  excluded  from  consideration  In  the 
House  because  it  was  said  to  be  nonger- 
mane  as  were  several  other  amendments 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual workers. 

The  Appalachia  regional  development 
bill  was  railroaded  through  the  House 
without  so  much  as  a  comma  being 
changed  because  the  word  from  down- 
town was  to  enact  it  without  change. 

The  arts  and  humanities  bill  was  forced 
through  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee after  about  15  minutes  of  con- 
sideration, reporting  a  biU  the  minority 
memberi^had  seen  for  the  fh'st  time  that 
day  after^  majority  railroaded  several 
significant  ainendments  with  no  deliber- 
ation through  the  committee. 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  was 
considered  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  July  20.  21  and  22.    The  hearings 
were  then  adjourned  with  the  under- 
standing   that   the    complex    proposals 
should  be  studied  further  and  acted  upon 
early  next  year.   With  no  warnings,  hear- 
ings were  reopened  on  September  3  and 
7  while  the  committee  and  its  staff  were 
absorbed  with  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act.    The  act 
was  debated  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  7  with  the  final  vote  being  taken 
well  after  midnight.     At  one  point  In 
the  proceedings  the  House  voted  121  to 
84  to  allow  but  8  minutes  of  debate  on 
five  separate  amendments. 

The  voting  rights  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Adminis- 
tration forces  on  that  committee  method- 
ically rejected  all  significant  amend- 
ments offered  by  Republicans.  On  ^^e 
House  floor  the  same  general  attitude 
prevailed.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Cramer  amendment  to  prevent  election 
irregularities,  any  significant  amend- 
ment offered  by  a  Republican  was  blindly 
voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  examples. 
There  are  many  more.  Again,  referring 
to  my  March  1  remarks  when  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  could  already  be  seen, 
I  emphasized : 

We  Republicans  stand  ready  to  work  with 
all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  as- 
sure that  the  voice  of  the  American  peopl. 
still  may  be  heard  at  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

And  we  warn  all  of  our  colleagues  that, 
unless  the  legislative  branch  stands  for 
something  more  than  a  rubber  stamp,  it  is 
not  Republicans  who  will  be  a  minor  itv  — 
It  will  be  the  entire  Congress,  dwarfed  .-.nd 
dragooned  by  a  great  and  overbearing  ex- 
'ecutive   branch. 


And  so  it  is  the  Congress  that  is  be- 
coming, as  one  political  scientist  tells  us. 
something  like  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
British  system  with  little  intrinsic  un- 
portance  and  even  less  real  power. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  last  session  of  Congress 
about  the  great  Ainerican  consensus  that 
i,i  being  fashioned  at  the  hands  of  cm- 
President.  But  our  experience  in  the 
past  12  months  should  make  clear  to 
evervone  that  the  great  consensus  of  the 
great  planned  society  really  boils  down 
to  a  great  conformity. 
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Anc  conformity  precludes  the  exercise 
of  rat  onal  debate  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  ngredients  not  only  of  a  free  sb- 
clety  but  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment. 

By  F  recluding  rational  debate  on  meas- 
ures ^rhich  are  to  be  enacted  into  law 
one  ol  ivious  byproduct  is  that  many  in- 
equiti  s  and  defects  will  result  because 
major  ,ty  Members  fall  into  the  habit  of 
tukinj  everything  the  administration 
propo  es  on  faith  and  by  direction  and 
becau  ;e  minority  Members  lack  the  votes 
to  eff  ;ct  any  changes  or  to  force  real 
delibe  -ation. 

It  1  as  been  said  that  it  is  better  to 
debat<  a  problem  without  resolving  it 
than  ;o  resolve  a  problem  without  de- 
bating   It. 

One  obvious  example  which  illustrates 
the  re  suits  of  resolving  a  problem  with- 
out <  ebating  its  ramifications  fully 
flowec  from  the  legislation  which  in- 
crefee  d  benefits  for  social  security  recip- 
ients. By  not  exploring  all  of  the  rami- 
ficatic  ns  of  its  actions,  the  Congress  in- 
adver  ently  caused  the  termination  or 
reduc  ion  of  the  pensions  of  tens  of 
thousjinds  of  veterans. 

Tht  added  social  security  payment 
mean  a  reduction  of  the  income  of  these 
veters  as.  One  hard-pressed  constituent, 
for  ex  imple,  wrote: 

It  J  ist  Isn't  right  to  Increase  his  (her 
hiisba:  id's)  social  security  $73.68  a  year  and 
cut  hi  1  (veterans)  pension  $300  a  year. 
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it  is  not  right  but  that  is  the  price 
li  ^le  guy  pays  for  a  Congress  that 
itself  become  a  subservient  arm  of 
ejjecutive. 

that  is  by  no  means  the  whole  bill. 

particular  veteran  and  thousands 

are  pajring  a  lot  more  than  the 

cut  in  his  pension. 

s  paying  a  national  sales  tax  that 

but  wipe  out  his  7-percent  in- 

in  social  security  benefits  even  if 

's  pension  is  restored  to  full 
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t  sales  tax  is  inflation. 

cuts  the  purchasing  power 

dollar  and  for  those,   like  this 

.  who  are  on  fixed  incomes,  a  few 

cnocked  out  of  the  buying  power  of 

dollars  he  receives  each  month 

a  great  deal. 

inflation  is  caused,  among  other 

,  by  ill-advised  Government  policies 

sump  huge  amounts  of  borrowed 

into  the  economy. 

Apdropriations  in  this  last  session  alone 

amounted  to  $119  billion.    And  the  war 

has   not   been    adequately 

financed  yet. 

is  $36  billion  more  than  was  ap- 
ated  by  the  last  session  of  Con- 
under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
Add  to  th^$119  billion,  $7  billion 
kdoor  sperAing  authorized  by  this 
already  and  $5  to  $7  billion  still 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  will 
rejiuested  next  January,  and  a  more 
picture  of  what  this  Congress 
stent  unfolds. 
Wi  ere    do    w^e    go    from    here,    Mr. 
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have  said  that  this  was  a  "do 
everyfihing  Congress." 

1,  in  terms  of  outspending  every 
Congress  in  history,  it  was. 


In  terms  of  injecting  itself  into  prac- 
tically every  aspect  of  our  citizen's  lives, 
it  was. 

In  terms  of  encroaching  on  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  localities,  it  was. 

In  terms  of  a  hundred  other  areas  and 
actions  of  the  Federal  Government,  it 
was. 

But  one  major  columnist  has  pointed 
out  that  in  another  sense  the  89th  Con- 
gress so  far  has  been  a  "do-nothing 
Congress." 

It  did  noUiing  to  curb  or  stop  the  rise 
of  serious  crime  in  America. 

It  did  nothing  to  stop  the  irresponsible 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payer's money  as  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  steadily  weakened. 

It  did  nothing  to  halt  the  reckless  mis- 
use of  union  power  in  the  industrial  field. 

It  did  nothing  to  curtail  the  abuses 
that  are  going  on  abroad  in  the  foreign- 
aid  program. 

It  did  nothing  about  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

It  did  nothing  about  a  lot  of  other  top 
priority  items  in  the  domestic  field  and 
in  foreirm  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  I  have  out- 
lined of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress which  only  treats  selected  high- 
lights demonstrates,  in  my  view,  clearly 
and  unequivocally  the  ill  effects  of  a 
representative  system  of  government 
that  is  heavily  out  of  balance. 

The  traditional  checks  and  balances  of 
our  system  of  government — the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
government — were  designed  to  serve  as 
the  brake  system  which  would  prevent 
the  unchecked  u.se  or  abuse  of  power 
under  cur  system  of  governmept. 

But  as  the  historical  record  indicates, 
the  brake  system  can  only  work  when 
it  is  vitalized  with  the  brake  fluid  of  two 
strong  and  independent  political  parties. 

When  a  heavy  imbalance  exists  as  is 
the  case  today,  the  whole  system  begins 
to  break  down. 

All  Americans,  Democrats,  Repub- 
licans, and  independents  have  a  vital 
stake  in  a  restoration  of  a  strong  two- 
party  system  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  with  no  chance  of 
countering  the  mathematical  superiority 
that  faced  us  in  this  first  session.  Re- 
publicans were  not  idle. 

Alternative  proposals  were  offered  to 
major  bills  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  although  systematically  re- 
jected in  most  instances,  a  cohesive  effort 
was  made  by  Republicans  to  institute  a 
public  dialog  and  present  their  case  in 
meaningful  and  rational  terms. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  in  outlining  much 
of  the  Republican  record  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  1st  se.ssion  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

Republicans  offered  sound  proposals, 
had  some  impact  on  legislation  and  exec- 
utive actions,  presented  a  cohesive  front, 
reorganized  the  Republican  conference, 
issued  timely  position  papers  and  always 
attempted  to  be  constructive  in  their  al- 
ternatives. Their  own  initiated  propo- 
sals and  their  criticism. 

HEPTTBLICAN    ALTERNATIVES 

For  sbc  of  the  major  bills  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  passed  in  this 


session,  there  were  alternative  proposals 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
Republicans.  In  every  case  the  Repub- 
lican alternative  dealt  more  adequately 
with  the  problem  without  unnecessary 
extension  of  Federal  power. 

VOTING    RIGHTS 

The  administration's  bill  on  voting 
rights  (H.R.  6400),  as  originally  intro- 
duced, provided  as  we  have  seen,  a  rem- 
edy for  discrimination  only  in  six  south- 
ern States  and  Alaska,  and  in  37  counties 
in  certain  other  States,  including  one 
county  each  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Maine.  These  strange  results  were 
acliieved  by  language  which  limited  the 
application  of  the  bill  to  places  which 
used  literacy  tests  or  tests  of  moral  char- 
acter for  voters  and  in  which  fewer  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
voted  in  the  1964  election. 

Republican  House  members  and  Re- 
publican Senators  introduced  voting 
rights  legislation  before  the  administra- 
tion got  around  to  deciding  to  present  a 
bill. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  the  major 
Republican  alternative,  the  Ford-McCul- 
loch  bill  (H.R.  7896) ,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  bill  provided  a  remedy 
for  unconstitutional  discrimination 
wherever  it  occurs  and  regardless  of  the 
device  used  to  achieve  discrimination. 

The  administration  bill  wiped  out 
literacy  and  other  tests  wherever  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  the  voting-age  popu- 
lation voted  in  1964.  The  Ford-McCul- 
loch  bill  did  not  disturb  nondiscrimina- 
tory qualifications  for  voting  established 
by  States. 

The  administration  bill  required  Fed- 
eral court  approval  of  any  new  voting 
laws  passed  by  the  States  to  which  it 
applied.  The  Ford-McCulloch  bill  did 
not  restrict  State  authority  to  enact  new 
nondiscriminatory  voting  laws. 

The  administration  bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  approved  of  the  poll  tax.  pro- 
viding that  Federal  examiners  would  col- 
lect it  in  areas  in  which  they  operated  to 
register  voters  The  Pord-McCulloch 
bill  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  a  speedy  court  test  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  poll  tax. 

MEDICARE 

The  medicare  bill,  Included  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965.  is  an 
amalgamation  ol  the  administration  pro- 
posal and  a  Republican  alternative  of- 
fered by  Representative  John  Byrnes,  of 
Wisconsin  (H.R.  7057). 

In  contrast  to  the  bill  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  early  in  the 
session,  the  Byrnes  bill  provided  a  system 
of  insurance  for  the  elderly. 

First.  Covering  all  medical  expenses, 
not  just  hospitalization. 

Second.  Offering  voluntary  rather 
than  compulsory  coverage. 

Third.  Financed  by  a  combination  of 
general  tax  revenues  and  premium  pay- 
ments by  the  insured,  avoiding  the 
regressive  social  security  tax. 

ELEMENTARY   AND   SECOND/.r.Y   SCHOOL  .MD 

Tlie  administration's  bill  to  aid 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  (H.R. 
2362),  presented  as  a  measure  to  assist 
poverty  stricken  children,  is  in  fact  the 
first  general  aid  to  primary  and  sccond- 
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,rv  schools  passed  by  the  Congress.  Un- 
S  this  bill,  $2.1  million  will  be  Bitted 
h^  the  Federal  Govenunent  to  West- 
rhester  County  the  wealthiest  ^,  New 
fork  State,  for  the  education  of  chlldre^ 
from  poor  families.  Sunflower  County, 
Miss  with  median  family  income  only 
S-fifth  that  of  Westchester  County,  will 
receive  only  $745,000  for  the  education  of 
children  from  poor  families. 

Republicans  sought  to  make  it  a  bill 
which  would  do  what  it  professed  to  do: 
dd  DOor  children  without  undue  Federal 
control    of    State,    local,    and    private 

^-nie  Republican  effort  was  directed 
toward,  first,  channeling  Federal  funds 
only  into  areas  of  need  within  each 
State-  second,  recognizing  differences  in 
financial  ability  and  need  among  States; 
third,  concentrating  the  program  upon 
the  needs  of  deprived  children;  and 
fourth,  reducing  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

A  RepubUcan  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  expanding  and  improving  ele- 
mentary and  secondai-y  schools  was  in- 
corporated in  H.R.  6349,  offered  by  Rep- 
resentatives  William    Ayres.   of   Ohio. 
and  Thomas  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  and 
others.    This  bill  relied  chiefly  on  the 
device  of  tax  credits  for  individuals  who 
pay  for  schools  through  State  and  local 
taxes  directly  or  indirectly  as  well  as  for 
those  who  incur  expenses  for  students  in 
higher  education.    This  bill  would  have 
diverted  $3  to  $5  billion  annually  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  made  it  avail- 
able for  additional  support  for  education 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

In  addition.  H.R.  6349  provided  $300 
million  annually  to  the  States  for  the 
education  of  deprived  children  aged  3  to 
7.  Unlike  Project  Head  Start  under  the 
poverty  program,  which  provides  uneven 
summer  schooling  for  some  deprived 
children,  this  bill  proposed  a  systematic 
national  effort  to  give  preschool  educa- 
tion to  children  who  need  it. 

APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL   DEVELOPMENT    ACT 

The  administration  bill  (S.  3>,  which 
became  law,  provided  for  an  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  with  authority  in 
360  counties  in  10  States  to  plan  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  various  public 
works,  particularly  highway  construc- 
tion, in  a  region  that  includes  many 
severely  depressed  areas. 

The  Republican  alternative,  offered 
by  Representative  William  C.  Cramer, 
of  Florida  (H.R.  4466),  would  have  ex- 
tended Federal  assistance  to  all  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  throughout 
the  Nation  instead  of  to  a  single  region. 
Unlike  the  administration  bill,  which 
provides  aid  to  prosperous  as  well  as  de- 
pressed areas  in  the  region  to  which  it 
applies,  the  Cramer  bill  proposed  to  limit 
aid  to  places  suffering  economic  distress 
and  high  unemployment. 

The  Pubhc  Works  and  Development 
Act  of  1965 — Public  Law  89-136 — is,  like 
the  C^ramer  bill,  a  measure  intended  to 
assist  depressed  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  raises  serious  problems  of 
duplication  and  conflict  with  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act. 


CABINCT  DEPARTMENT  DEALING  WTTH  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  administration  bill  establishing  a 
new  Cabinet  agency,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Affairs  (H.R. 
6927)    was  defective  in  many  respects. 
It  did  no  more  than  confer  a  more  pres- 
tigious title  on  certain  existing  agencies. 
It  brought  together  in  the  new  depart- 
ment less  than  one-third  of  the  Federal 
Government's  housing  activities  and  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  Federal  activities  and 
funds  aimed  at  assisting  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities  to    solve   the    problems   of 
metropolitan  areas.     As  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  a 
defect  which  Repubhcans  sought  to  cor- 
rect and  which  was  finally  remedied  in 
conference. 

The  Republican  alternative,  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DWYER]  (H.R.  5173),  and  several  other 
Republicans,  would  have  created  an 
agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  deal  with  metropolitan  area 
problems.  This  agency  wovUd  have  been 
a  center  of  coordination  and  information 
for  all  Federal  programs  and  activities 

relating  to  urban  areas. 

HOUSING 

The  administration's  housing  bill 
(H.R.  5840),  as  originally  presented, 
offered  a  scheme  of  rent  supplements  for 
families  whose  incomes  were  above  the 
levels  set  for  pubhc  housing  tenants. 
Under  this  plan,  some  families  with  an 
income  of  more  than  $11,000  in  some 
places  would  be  eligible  to  have  a  part  of 
their  rent  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Beyond  this,  the  bill  provided 
largely  for  a  continuance  of  existing 
Federal  housing  programs. 

A  Republican  substitute,  offered  by 
Representative  William  B.  Widnall.  of 
New  Jersey  (H.R.  9501) ,  sought  to  modify 
existing  housing  policy  in  several  im- 
portant respects: 

First.  By  giving  residential  redevelop- 
ment in  urban  renewal  a  higher  priority. 
Second.  By  stimulating  rehabilitation 
of  existing  sound  housing. 

Third.  By  utilizing  existing  privately 
owned  rental  housing  for  low-income 
tenants. 

Fourth.  By  lower  interest  rates  on 
loans  for  college  housing  and  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

Fifth.  By  providing  new  FHA  mort- 
gage financing  for  veterans. 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  Widnall 
bill  were  incorporated  in  the  measure 
which  was  enacted. 


REPUBLICAN    IMPACT    ON    LEGISLATION 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Republicans 
in  this  Congress  hold  only  one-third  of 
the  seats,  there  were  occasions  when  the 
Republican  minority  exerted  an  impor- 
tant infiuence  on  legislation. 

A  7 -percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  was  approved — a  proposal  which 
Republicans  made  in  1964,  but  which  was 
voted  down  in  the  last  Congress  by 
Democrats  acting  on  White  House  or- 
ders. 

The  repeal  of  Federal  excise  taxes— a 
step  which  Republicans  have  advocated 


for  many  years  and  which  was  called  for 
in  the  RepubUcan  platform  of  1964— was 
accomplished  this  session.  In  1964,  a 
Republican  proposal  to  repeal  retaU  ex- 
cise taxes  was  defeated  by  Democratic 

votes.  . 

Other  changes  made  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  were  influenced  by  Republi- 
can initiatives  and  conform  to  long- 
standing Republican  policy.  One  was 
the  liberalization  of  the  earnings  limita- 
tion beyond  which  elderly  pople  become 
ineligible  to  collect  their  social  security 
benefits.  The  other  was  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  coverage  requirements  for  peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  72  in  order  to  qualify 

for  benefits.  .    ,    ^x.     ,     ^ 

SimUarly,  Republicans  took  the  lead 
in  advocating  changes  in  tax  policy  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  medical  expenses. 
The  Congress  repealed  maximimi  limita- 
tions on  income  tax  deductions  for  med- 
ical care  insurance  and  authorized  a 
deduction  of  one-half  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  insurance  up  to  $150. 

The  medicare  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress incorporates  in  its  provisions  much 
of  the  Republican  biU  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative JOHN  W.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin. 
This  bill  is  not  limited  to  hospital  care 
as  the  administration  recommended.  In 
its  final  version  it  covers  doctors'  bills 
and  other  medical  costs  in  provisions 
borrowed  from  the  Byrnes  bill. 

The  Housing  Act  passed  by  Congress 
contains  six  significant  feattu-es  from  the 
Republican  substitute  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentative William  B.  Widnall,  of  New 

Jersey '. 

First.  Low-income  private  housing: 
This  new  program  will  provide  immedi- 
ate relief  to  low-income  families  who 
have  been  living  in  substandard  housing 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  long  wait- 
ing list  for  public  housing.  It  will  use  any 
adequate  existing  housing  on  a  voluntary 
basis  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  present 
public  housing  rental  levels,  without  the 
gigantic  expense  of  constructing  new 
public  housing  units. 

Second.  Veterans  housing  program: 
The  first  major  veterans'  benefits  legis- 
lation affecting  so-called  cold  war  vet- 
erans ever  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
this  will  also  apply  to  an  estimated  21 
milUon  veterans  who  have  failed  to  use 
or  qualify  for  VA  home  loan  benefits.. 
Comprehensive  benefits  include  no  down 
payments  for  homes  costing  up  to  $15,- 
000,  with  as  Uttle  as  $500  dovra  on  a 
$20,000  home. 

Third.  Low-interest-rate  college  hous- 
ing: Conferees  accepted  this  proposal, 
despite  the  firm  opposition  of  the  John- 
son administration.  It  will  provide  $1.2 
billion  in  lower  rent  college  housing, 
avoiding  an  expensive  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth.  Low-interest  elderly  housing: 
To  prevent  the  phasing  out  of  a  highly 
successful  program  administered  by 
churches  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, a  program  with  rents  at  a  level 
they  can  afford  will  be  available  to 
elderly  people  of  low  income. 

Fifth.  Compensation  for  condemnees: 
This  provides,  for  the  first  time,  prompt 
and  equitable  compensation  for  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen  displaced 
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n  renewal  and  other  housing  pro- 

|th.  Rehabilitation  loan  program: 
>red  by  Republicans  In  the  1964 
Ing  Act,  the  low-Interest  loan  pro- 
for  tenants,  homeowners  and  small 
essmen  in  urban  renewal  areas  re-r 
ceive  i  a  $400  million  authorization.  This 
was  1  lot  requested  by  the  administration. 

A  1  lotable  improvement  in  the  housing 
bill  \ras  made  with  the  adoption  of  an 
amer  dment  offered  by  Representative 
John  C.  Kunkel,  of  Pennsylvania,  aiding 
homeowners  who  became  unemployed 
becai  se  of  the  closing  of  Federal  instal- 
latio]  IS.  It  placed  a  moratorium  on 
FHA  insured  loan  payments  of  such  per- 
sons and  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  acquire  their  properties  for 
FHA  disposal  when  the  owners  were  im- 
able  to  dispose  of  them  on  reasonable 
term;  i. 

Th ;  Voting  Rights  Act  as  passed  con- 
tains at  least  two  provisions  of  Republi- 
can ( rigin.  One  was  the  clean  elections 
provision  proposed  by  Representative 
Will  [am  Cramer,  of  Florida,  inserted  in 
the  b  11  over  the  opposition  of  a  majority 
of  th  5  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sents tives.  The  bill  as  finally  passed 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  poll  tax 
by  di  recting  the  Attorney  Gteneral  to  se- 
cure I  speedy  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tiona  ity  of  the  tax — the  approach  used 
in  th  ;  Ford-McCulloch  bill. 

Thj  Immigration  bill  contains  a  ceil- 
ing on  Immigrants  from  the  Western 
Hem:  sphere  because  of  Republican  effort. 
Beca  ise  of  opposition  from  the  White 
Hous;  and  the  State  Department,  an 
amer  dment  to  bring  such  Immigration 
imde  '  control,  presented  by  Representa- 
tive [Jlark  MacGregor,  of  Minnesota, 
was  /oted  down  by  Democrats  in  the 
Hous;.  This  provision  prevailed  in  the 
Sena  e.  however,  and  was  incorporated 
in  th ;  final  version  of  the  law. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
support  saved  for  State  Governors 
power  of  veto  over  projects  under 
the  doverty  program  within  their  States 
in  opposition  to  the  effort  of  most  Demo- 
to  eliminate  any  vestige  of  State 
cont*)l  over  this  program. 

Republican  Initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
support  led  to  the  denial  of  funds 
for  the  rent  supplement  program  under 
the  I  ousmg  Act  until  guidelines  in  keep- 
vith  the  intent  of  Congress  are 
draft  ed  by  the  Housing  Administrator. 

Republican  initiative  and  solid  Repub- 
support  led  to  the  denial  of  funds 
federally  directed  National  Teach- 
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er  Corps  because  no  hearings  had  been 
held  in  the  House  on  this  proposal. 

Or  the  other  hand,  an  initial  Repub- 
lican success — the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  ai  Ticultural  funds  for  aid  to  Nasser 
vote<  by  the  House  at  the  motion  of 
Repi  Bsentative  Robert  Michel,  of  Illi- 
nois, on  January  26 — was  reversed  under 
seveie  administration  pressure  on  Feb- 
ruar  r  8. 

REPtn  LICAN    INIXTJENCE   ON    EXECUTION    ACTION 

In  some  instances  the  policy  of  the 
Pres  dent  and  other  executive  agencies 
responded  to  Republican  proposals. 

On  April  30,  the  House  Republican 
leadership  proposed  the  creation  of  an 


inter-American  police  force  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  Etomlnlcan  Re- 
public. On  May  3.  the  administration 
offered  this  proposal  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$700  million  for  defense  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing  national  unity  and  national 
resolve  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion on  two  continents  was  suggested  by 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  at  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Vietnam 
problems.  The  administration  subse- 
quently requested  the  increased  appro- 
priation. It  was  granted  with  the  unani- 
mous support  of  Republican  Members  of 
both  House  and  Senate. 

Since  mid- 1963,  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress have  been  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  take  the  lead  in  convening  an  in- 
ternational monetary  conference  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  balance-of-payments 
problem.  In  1965,  the  urging  was  re- 
newed by  Representative  Robert  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas,  and  by  the  joint  Rep- 
publican  leadership  on  July  1.  On  July 
10,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
Fowler  announced  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  issue  a  call  for  such  a 
conference. 

Representative  Glenard  Lipscomb,  of 
CaUfomia.  William  Minshall,  of  Ohio; 
and  I  as  members  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee  brought  to  public 
attention  the  inadequacy  of  the  admin- 
istration's defense  budget  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  order 
to  give  the  appearance  of  holding  Fed- 
eral expenditiu-e  below  the  level  of  $100 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  and  to  leave 
room  for  Great  Society  legislation,  the 
administration  devised  its  defense  budg- 
et on  guidelines  set  in  1963,  which  did 
not  take  account  of  the  involvement  of 
150,000  and  more  American  troops  in  a 
shooting  war  in  Asia.  The  result,  as  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  SeiTices  Committee  under 
Senator  Stennis  has  found,  is  a  danger- 
ous drain  on  personnel,  equipment,  and 
ammunition  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

REPUBLICAN  SOLIDITY 

Republican  ranks  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives held  fast  on  important  votes 
throughout  the  session.  On  the  26  roll- 
call  votes  in  which  a  party  position  was 
formulated  by  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  headed  by  Representa- 
tive John  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  87  percent 
of  the  votes  cast  by  Republican  Members 
were  in  support  of  the  party  position  and 
only  13  percent  in  opposition. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN   THE   PARTIES 

During  this  past  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  were  93  rollcall  votes  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  majority  of  the  E>emocrats.  On 
these  votes  in  the  aggregate,  81.4  percent 
of  the  Republican  votes  were  on  the  side 
of  the  majority  of  their  party  and  80.2 
percent  of  the  Democratic  votes  were  in 
agreement  with  the  majority  of  their 
party. 

These  93  votes  reveal  some  significant 
differences  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  votes  is  a  Republican  prefer- 


ence for  a  more  discriminating  approach 
to  national  problems.  Republicans  op- 
posed  and  sought  to  modify  the  loosely 
drawn,  ambiguous,  blank  check  approach 
of  the  Democratic  majority. 

Republicans  showed  themselves  more 
concerned  than  most  Democrats  about 
such  things  as  prudent  use  of  tax  dollars 
the  danger  of  inflation  fired  by  big  in-' 
creases  in  Government  spending  arid  un- 
ending deficits,  the  stifling  of  State,  local, 
and  private  initiative  by  the  spread  of  ari 
overweening  Central  Government,  the 
peril  of  runaway  bureaucracy,  and  the 
application  of  the  commonsense  prin- 
ciples of  good  management  in  Federal 
programs. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  majority  of 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  contrast  to  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats,  voted  against  such  things 
as — 

Doubling  the  authorization  for  the 
poverty  program  at  a  time  when  loose 
administration  prompted  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  to  launch  a 
full  Investigation  of  the  program. 

A  rent  supplement  program  whereby 
taxpayers  would  help  to  pay  the  rent  of 
families  earning  in  some  areas  more  than 
$8,000  a  year  and  possessing  assets  of  as 
much  as  $25,000. 

A  foreign  aid  program  of  $3.2  billion 
which  all  agree  needs  dractic  overhaul- 
ing. 

A  farm  bill  which  will  mean  that  Gov- 
ernment payments  in  1966  will  equal  one- 
third  of  realized  net  farm  Income  but 
wilTnot  solve  the  farm  problem. 

A  Public  Works  and  Redevelopment 
Act  modeled  after  the  discredited  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Advanced 
Public  Works  Act. 

A  Highway  Beautification  Act  rushed 
through  the  House  without  adequate 
deliberation. 

Republican  Members  even  voted 
against  a  pay  raise  for  themselves,  again 
imlike  a  majority  of  the  Democrats. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  consistent 
and  vigorous  foreign  policy.  Republicans 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  place  re- 
strictions of  foreign  aid  f imds  so  that  the 
American  taxpayer  would  not  be  financ- 
ing anti-American  regimes  or  assisting 
nations  that  are  helping  North  Vietnam 
in  the  war  in  which  150,000  American 
fighting  men  are  now  engaged.  For 
these  reasons  most  Republicans  sup- 
poi-ted  a  prohibition  against  American 
aid  to  nations  engaged  in  supplyini 
North  Vietnam  and  against  further 
shipment  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
Egypt's  Nasser  and  Indonesia's  Sukarno. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
State  and  local  governments,  most  Re- 
publicans sought  to — 

Retain  the  veto  power  of  State  gover- 
nors over  poverty  program  projects. 

Maintain  the  power  of  the  States  to 
forbid  compulsory  unionism. 

Permit  the  people  of  each  State  to  de- 
cide the  basis  of  representation  in  one 
house  of  their  State  legislature. 

Defeat  appropriations  for  a  federally 
controlled  National  Teachers  Corp. 

Secure  legislative  recognition  of  the 
lights  of  States  to  set  standards  of 
water  purity  in  rivers  instead  of  trans- 
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{erring  this  authority  to  the  Federal 

^'SSn  State  authority  t«  determine 
thf  S^  to  be  made  of  areas  adjoining 

^Stain  the  right  of  States  to  deny 
thffffra^e  to  people  unable  to  read  or 
lite  the  English  language. 

PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH  COMMITTEB 

Early  in  the  session  the  Planning  and 
ReSch  committee  was  established  as 
Sgan  of  the  Republican  Conference 
^Se  House  of  Representatives.  This 
iw  agency  was  created  to  help  mobilize 
Sty  toward  the  development  of  long- 
Solutions  to  national  Problems. 

The  Planning  and  Research  Commlt- 
ti-e  issued  in  August  a  report  entitled. 
^etnS^:  Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  the 
KS?al  Record."    Columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond  said  of  this  report: 
This  Is  loyal  opposition  at  its  best. 
Headed  by  Representative  Charles  E. 
GooDELL.  of  New  York,  this  committee 
^iJrvis^s  the  activities  of  13  task  forces 
each  of  which  has  spent  this  year  m  the 
study  of  major  public  policy  problems  in 
its  field  of  jurisdiction.  ^  ^oh*. 

Several  of  the  task  forces  have  made 
reports  containing  constructive  proposals 
in  1965.  AU  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  positive  Republican 
nrogram  in  1966.  . 

The  task  forces  and  their  chairmen 

Agriculture,  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne- 

Congressional  reform  and  minority 
staffing,  James  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. „         .„    ,^,^ 

Economic  opportunity.  Peter  Freling- 

HUYSEN,  of  New  Jersey. 

Education,  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Federal  civil  service,  Ancher  Nelsen, 

of  Minnesota. 

Latin  America,  cochairman  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  cochair- 
man Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois. 

NATO  and  Atlantic  Community.  Paul 
Pindley.  of  Illinois.  ,  ^  ,. 

Nuclear  affairs,  Craig  Hosmer,  of  Cali- 

Platform  implementation,  James  iiAT- 

TiN,  of  Montana. 

Unemployment  compensation  system, 
John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

United  Nations.  John  B.  Anderson  of 

Illinois. 

Urban  and  suburban  affairs,  Clark 
MacGregor,  of  Minnesota. 

Voting  rights,  William  M.  McCulloch, 
of  Ohio. 

REPUBLICAN   SUPPORT  OF  ADMINISTRATION   BILLS 

Several  enactments  of  the  past  ses- 
sion received  strong  Republican  support. 
Republican  House  Members  judged  each 
bill  on  its  merits  and  gave  approval  to 
administration  measures  that  served  the 
public  interest. 

Among  the  bills  that  were  given  strong 
Republican  support  on  final  passage  were 
the  following:  The  higher  education  bill; 
vocational  training  loan  bill;  the  immi- 
gration bill;  the  Export  Control  Act; 
constitutional  amendment  on  Presiden- 
tial succession;  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965;  various  bills  in  the  field  of 
health;  excise  tax  cuts;  manpower  devel- 


opment and  training  bill:  expansion  of 
??SSSs'  benefits;  various  w^ticrtoe 
bi^MPay  raises  for  military  and  civilian 
pSt>^d:  legislation  for  the  control  of 
air  and  water  pollution  and  water  re- 
iL-SfpTSmini^  and  the  voting  rights 
bill. 

A     SAMPLINC     OF     KEPtJBLICAN     LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS 

Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  introduced  bUls  which 
comprise  a  comprehensive,  broad-gaged, 
and  constructive  legislative  Program. 

At  least  256  bills  expanding  and  liberal- 
izing social  security  j^^re  offered  by 
RepubUcans.  These  biUs  dealt  witn 
such  matters  as  reduction  of  the  age  re- 
quirements for  beneficiaries  increasing 
the  maximum  age  for  eligibUity  of  chil- 
dren, expansion  of  the  system  to  groups 
not  presently  covered,  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  earnings  permissible  without 
sacrifice  of  benefits.  . 

At  least  61  Repubican  bills  were  intro- 
duced for  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  ex- 
cise taxes.  .  i  J  J  .,„4- 
At  least  59  Republicans  introduced  vot- 
ing rights  legislation,  generally  patterned 
after  the  Ford-McCulloch  bill 

At  least  54  Republicans  mtroduced  bills 
providing  for  a  new  program  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  The  three  major  ap- 
proaches were  typified  in  the  proposals  of 
Representatives  Thomas  B.  Curtk  (H.R. 
3728);  Representative  Frank  T.  bow 
(H.R.  21),  and  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes  (H.R.  7057). 

At  least  46  Republicans  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
people  to  employ  factors  in  addition  to 
population  in  the  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  State  legislatures. 

At  least  27  Republicans  introduced 
bills  to  estabUsh  a  coordinating  office 
concerned  with  urban  area  affairs  m  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

At  least  28  Republicans  introduced  bills 
establishing  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  do  the  job  which  two 
Hoover  Commissions  did  in  the  past. 

Nine  Republicans  Introduced  a  free- 
dom of  information  bill  defining  t^  au- 
thority of  Federal  agencies  and  officials 
to  withhold  information  in  order  to  make 
available  a  maximum  of  information  to 
citizens  and  taxpayers. 

The  House  Republican  Conference 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  its  task 
force  on  education,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Quie,  of  Minnesota,  for 
legislation  gi-anting  a  tax  credit  against 
the  costs  of  higher  education.  A  large 
number  of  Members  have  sponsored  bills 
like  Mr  Quie's  which  permits  a  credit 
up  to  an  amount  of  $325  per  student 
annually. 

At  least  78  Republicans  have  now  in- 
troduced the  Human  Investment  Act,  a 
bUl  granting  credits  against  the  Federal 
income  tax  to  business  for  the  expenses 
of  retraining  present  or  prospective  em- 
ployees to  upgrade  their  skills. 

At  least  60  Republicans  have  intro- 
duced legislation  of  the  type  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  agriculture,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Odin  Langen.  of  Minnesota,  to 
establish  a  Worid  Food  Study  Commis- 


sion to  determine  population  trends  and 
food  needs  for  the  future.  „„h«>iv 

This  list  could  be  extended  indefimtely. 
It  is  meant  to  be  illustrative,  not 
exhaustive.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  clear  ttiat  m  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds  Republicans 
gave  a  good  accounting  of  themselves  m 
the  sesiion  just  ended.  But  it  is  a^ 
clear  that  the  future  of  the  two-party 
svstem  in  this  country  and  the  restora- 
tion of  meaningful  public  dialogue  m  the 
hammering  out  of  programs  and  solu- 
tions hinges  most  directly  on  the  early 
return  in  this  country  to  two  strong  and 
independent  political  parties. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows. 
Statement  bt  Representative  Laird.  June  14. 
1965 
We  may  be  dangerously  close  to  ending 
Republican  support  of  our  present  Vietnam 
policy.  TbiB  possibility  exists  because  the 
Ainerican  people  do  not  know  ^^J'^^Jj'^ 
administration  Is  prepared  to  go  with  large- 
scale  use  of  ground  forces  in  order  to  save 
face  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  deserve  an  answer 
to  this  question.  The  Republican  Party 
shbuld  base  its  future  support  on  the  na- 
ture of  that  answer. 

In  the  absence  of  this  answer,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  present  policy  is  fi^^ed  not 
at  victory  over  the  Communist  Insurgency 
nor  at  driving  Communists  o^t  of  South 
Vietnam  but  rather  at  some  sort  of  nego- 
tiated settlement  which  would  Include  Com- 
munist elements  in  a  coalition  government. 
If  such  is  the  objective  of  the  Johrson 
administration,  then  the  charge  can  be  lev- 
eled that  this  administration  Is  overcom- 
mitting  ground  forces  in  this  area  of  the 
world  and  needlessly  exposing  the  lues  of 
thousands  of  American  boys. 

In  several  public  utterances,  administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  implied  that  the 
eround  force  buildup  in  Victnr.m  is  Eisen- 
hower or  Republican  policy.  Such  an  impli- 
cation is  just  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 

The  Eisenhower-DuUes  policy  scrupulously 
avoided  a  large-sc.ile  use  of  conventional 
eround  forces  in  southeast  Asia.  As  a  mas- 
ter of  fact,  at  the  time  President  Eisenhower 
left  office,  there  were  only  773  members  of 
the  U  S  military  mission  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
situation  at  that  time  was  much  less  critical 
than  it  is  now.  although  we  have  more  than 
50  000  American  troops  there  today.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  American  troop  buildup 
in  Vietnam  could  go  as  high  as  100.000  Amer- 
ican boys. 

Well  over  2  vears  ago,  interested  free  world 
Asian  countries  offered  to  assist  U.S.  efforis 
in  that  area  of  the  world.  This  aid  included 
th"  offer  of  ground  troops  and  other  assist- 
ance from  such  countries  as  South  Korea. 
Formosa,  and  Thailand.  This  aid  was  re- 
jected by  the  United  States  at  that  tune. 

Tod-.y  thousands  of  American  boys  are 
fighting '  a  war  and  many  are  losing  their 
lives  because  the  U.S.  Government  has  failed 
on  occasion  after  occasion  to  make  the  rigat 
decision  at  the  right  time. 

If  our  objective  is  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment It  is  time  to  use  other  means  than 
the  needless  sacrifice  of  American  lues  to 
attain  that  objective.  Once  American  troops 
are  committed  in  any  situation,  a  top  priorit\ 
objective  must  be  to  take  those  st«ps  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  lives  and  minimize 
the  number  of  casualties. 

One  such  step,  already  long  overdue  is  to 
retarget  our  bombing  raids  on  more  signin- 
cant  targets  in  North  Vietnam  A  major 
transportation  and  supply  area  Is  the  port 
city  of  Haiphong.  To  continue  to  allow  the 
unhindered  flow  of  war  materials  in  ^^  out 
of  that  area  only  Uisures  greater  American 
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casua  ties  in  future  Vietcong  offensive  ac- 
tions. 

Ref  ublicans    will     continue     to     support 

Presi(|ent  Johnson  when  his  actions  in  the 

situation    serve   American    and 

1  rorld  Interests  and  when  they  do  not 

eedl  ?ssly  waste  or  endanger  American  lives. 
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free 
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Conc4essional    Record    Statement    by    Mr. 
Laird.  June  21,  1965 
an  be  seen  from  a  reading  of  the  (June 
s  iatement.  my  principal  objective  was 
ion  sincerely  and  seriously  the  large- 
ommitment  of  American  lives  to  bring 
a  political  settlement  of  the  war. 
y  have   Interpreted   by  remarks  as  a 
a  total  military  victory  in  Vietnam, 
pofnt  of  fact,  my  statement  did  not  ad- 
Itself  to  the   wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
's  stated  objectives  In  Vietnam.    It 
merelb  stated  what  seems  to  be  an  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  President's  policy  is  to 
some  sort  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
questioned  the  means  the  President 
to  be  taking  to  bring  about  nego- 
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f>lace  this  in  perspective,  let  me  make 

that  it  is  my  conviction  that  prior  to 

F  resident's  Baltimore  speech  of  April  7, 

there  were  three  options  available  to 

United  States  in  Vietnam:  First,  a  mlli- 

\  ictory;  second,  a  negotiated  settlement; 

tjilrd,  withdrawal.  ■<- 

;e  the  President's  very  clear  implica- 

in  his  Baltimore  speech  in  which  he 

for  unconditional  discussions,  the  op- 

ivailable  to  the  United  States  have  been 

to  two:  a  negotiated  settlement  or 

al. 

reduction    to    two   options    with    its 

ruling   out  of   the   option   of   a 

victory   is  clearly"  deductible   from 

ated  position  of  the  President  of  the 

States.    My  statement  of  June  14  did 

atidress  itself  to  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 

decision  to  rule  out  military  victory 

of  the  options  available  to  the  United 

Rather,    it    concerned    itself    solely 

:he  wisdom  of  the  means  the  President 

ng  to  bring  about  his  own  stated  ob- 

of  negotiations. 

statement  of  June    14   merely  sought 

estion  .the   wisdom   of   the   large-scale 

Amsricpn    troops   to   bring   about    a 

:al  end  when  other  means  are  clearly 

,bl^ 

is  my   firm   conviction   that   since   we 

b  jaring  the  brunt  of  world  criticism  any- 

jecause   of   the  President's  decision   to 

n(  rth  with  air  strikes,  logic  would  seem 

dlptate  that  we  make  more  effective  use 

air  strikes  than  we  have  to  date  in 

to  bring  about  the  political  objectives 

adminl.«tration.     I  find  it  extremely 

I  am  sure  the  American  people 

Justify  sacrificing  American   lives  to 

political  objectives  when  other  means 

atrallable. 

suggested   in  my  statement,  it  would 
far  more  logical  to  hit  more  significant 
targets  in  our  attempts  to  convince 
Communists  that  it  would  be  in  their 
nterests  to  sit  down  with  us  at  the  con- 
table. 
Speaker,  on  the  morning  of  June  17,  I 
ipated  in  an  interview  on  NBC's  "To- 
show,  with  Sander  Vanocur,  in  which  my 
on  the  Vietnamese  situation  were  again 
ssed. 
ijder  unanimous  consent,  I  place  the  in- 
w  on  the  "Today"  show  in  the  Record 
is  point., 

e  interview  referred  to  follows:         ^t 
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AN     MEXVIN    LAran    IS    INTERVlEV/ED 

Hugh  Downs.  In  Washington,  Con- 
an  Melvin  Laird,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
conference  in  the  House,  said  that 
dbubts  the  wisdom  of  giving  full  Repjibli- 
support   with    no    questions    askea,    to 
dent  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.     Laird 


suggests  the  Republicans  should  come  up 
with  their  own  policy  for  Vietnam,  rather 
than  following  the  administration  dCKwn  the 

line. 

"Con^essman  Laixo  ia  In  our  Washington 
studios  this  morning  with  Today*  program's 
Washington  correspondent,  Sander  Vanocur. 
Gentlemen : 

"  ( CJongressman  Melvin  Laird  and  Sander 
Vanocur  are  seen  on  TV  screen,  seated  in 
studio.)  ' 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Good  morning,  Hugh. 
Congressman  Laird,  why  have  you  come  to 
this  position  now  where  you  suggest  that 
the  Republicans  who  have  supported  the 
President  on  Vietnam  are  now.  as  you  put  it, 
p>€rilously  close  to  giving  up  that  support? 

"Congressman  Laird.  Well,  Sander,  I'd  J^ist 
like  to  say  tlmt  we  in  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think,  have 
gone  the  extra  step  to  support  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  southeast 
Asia  war  is  concerned.  Gerky  Ford,  Les 
Arends,  myself,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  minority 
side,  have  always  gone  the  extra  step  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  still  support  the  firm  action  of  the  Presi-  . 
dent  in  Vietnam.  There  are  serio\xs  ques- 
tions, however,  as  to  whether  we  are  fighting 
the  proper  kind  of  war,  and  there  are  ques- 
tions about  the  future,  and  I  believe  that  we 
in  the  minority  party  have  a  responsibility 
and  duty  to  address  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  discuss  from  one  end  of 
this  country  to  the  other. 

"The  President  chose,  back  late  last  year, 
to  escalate  the  war  as  he  has  done  to  the 
use  of  bombing  raids  to  the  north,  using  air 
power.  Now,  the  President  is  choo.sing  to 
escalate  the  war  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam. 
Personiilly,  I  think  that  this  is  the  poorest 
choice  of  escalation  that  the  President  could 
possibly  make,  because  we  are  choosing  the 
very  area  where  the  Red  Chinese,  whom  we 
are  confronted  with,  and  we  have  a  con- 
frontatjon  with  them  in  southeast  Asia  at 
the  present  time,  are  the  strongest.  And  to 
imply  that  this  Is  the  policy  of  the  former 
R?publican  administration,  as  a  higli  admin- 
istration spokesman  did  this  past  week,  to 
accelerate  and  to  escalate  the  ground  war 
in  Vietnam,  is  not  the  case.  Just  because  the 
Eis?nhower-Dul!es  policy  was  just  the  oppo- 
site, that  we  should  not  tie  down  large-scale 
ground  forces  in  southeast  Asia. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Well,  Congressman  Laird, 
your  statement  of  Monday  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  administration  was  remiss  in  not 
seeking  total  victory.  Do  you  believe  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  total  victory  in  that  kind 
of  a  war? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Well,  first  I'd  like  to  say  that 
there  were  three  alternatives  available  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  Baltimore 
speech  of  the  President.  One  of  them  was 
military  victory,  the  win  policy  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  outlined  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  which  I  serve,  in 
March.  And  this  was  the  objective  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  March  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  May  I  interrupt  you  Just  a 
second? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Did  he  say  in  tliat  testi- 
mony that  the  United  States  could  win  the 
war? 

"Mr,  Laird.  Yes,  and  that  was  the  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  southeast  Asia 
and  Vietnam.  The  second  alternative,  of 
course,  was  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  the 
third  alternative  was  to  withdraw.  But  after 
the  Baltimore  speech  of  President  Johnson,  in 
which  he  said  our  objective  was  to  negotiate 
a  settlement,  he  gave  that  Implied  Implica- 
tion to  the  world  that  that  was  our  objective 
as  far  as  Vietnam  was  concerned,  then  there 
were  only  two  alternatives  left  to  us:  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  or  withdrawal.     You  can- 


not talk  about  military  victory  in  Vietnam 
when  you  already  have  established  your  poi- 
icy  objective  as  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
this  is  the  objective  now  of  the  administra- 
tion, if  they  have  an  objective.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  not  been  fair  with  tlie 
American  people,  or  fair  with  even  those  of 
us  Ln  Congress,  by  not  clearly  setting  forth 
their  short-term  aims,  and  long-term  objec- 
tives  as  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  What  would  be  the  alms  of 
a  Republican  administration;  what  would  be 
your  aims  in  Vietnam? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Well,  I  personally  think  that 
we  cannot  go  back  on  the  established  policy 
set   forth   by   the   President   of   the  United 
States  as  far  as  his  Baltimore  speech  is  con- 
cerned.   So  we  cannot  repudiate  this  position 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  leader  of  our 
country,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position 
at  any  time  where  I  will  cause  the  Red  Chi- 
nese or  the  Soviet  Union  to  miscalculate  the 
Intentions  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
defend  freedom  throughout  the  world.    Now, 
our  objective  as  stated  by  the  President  in  his 
Baltimore  speech  now  Is  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  North 
Vlenamese   are    not    interested    in   negotia- 
tions today,  because  they  feel  that  they  are 
winning  the  war.    Now  if  we  choose,  as  the 
President   has   chosen,   to   escalate   the  war 
along  the  ground,  I  believe  we  are  choosing 
the  area  in  which  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Red  Chinese  are  the  strongest,  and  I  do 
not  fefl  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  bring 
about  this  objective  that  has  been  set  forth 
by  the  President.     Since  the  President  de- 
cided to  escalate  the  war  In  the  air  back  late 
last  year,  we  have  not  hit  any  significant  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam.    We  have  got- 
ten the  criticism  throughout  the  world  for 
our  bombing  raids  that  we  knew  we  would 
get.  and  we  expect  this  from  certain  quarters, 
but  we  have  not  hit  any  significant  military 
targets.    We  have  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  military  personnel  Into  North  Vietnam 
to  establish  SAM  sites;  we  have  the  Haipong 
port  in  which  large  scale  military  shipments 
are  coming  in  at  this  very  flme,  and  we  have 
not  done  anything  about  stopping  these  par- 
ticular shipments,  either  by  a  sea  blockade  of 
this  particular  port,  or  by  using  any  of  the 
raids  to  knock  out  this  very  great  movement 
of  military  supplies  and  equipment. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  But  let's  be  candid.  Does- 
n't this  put  you  In  a  very  enviable  position 
for  1966,  that  if  the  war  escalates  on  the 
ground,  you  can  say,  'We  in  the  Republican 
Party  were  against  escalating  the  war,  we 
didn't  want  American  boys  killed,  and  yet  we 
were  firmer  than  President  Johnson  about 
oppo-sing  the  North  Vietnamese?' 

"Mr.  Laird.  Well,  first  I'd  like  to  say  that 
when  I  talk  about  these  matters,  I'm  speak- 
ing as  a  member,  a  minority  member,  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  policy  of  my  party  will 
be  in  1966's  political  campaign  as  far  as  this 
Is  concerned.  But  I'm  sure  that  Republi- 
cans will  be  responsible  In  this  area;  they 
will  put  their  country  first  and  their  party 
second,  regardless  of  how  that  affects  the 
political  election.  Btit  I  believe  that  discus- 
sion and  dissent  is  important  today  in  this 
area  of  foreign  policy,  particularly  as  we  po 
forward  and  set  future  policies  as  far  as  It 
affects  southeast  Asia. 

"Mr.  Vanocur.  Now,  what  does  this  do  to 

your  position  vis-a-vis  the  Senate  Republi- 

"can  block.    Now,  is  Senator  Dirksen  foil'  w- 

ing  the  policies  which  yoil  have  advocated. 

have  you  discussed  them  with  him? 

"Mr.  Lakd.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  If 
any  difference  between  my  position  and  that 
of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  In  the 
House  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  know  thnt 
I  talked  with  my  leader  in  the  Hou!=e  ^i 
Representatives.  Congressman  Gerry  Ford, 
who's  doing  an  outstanding  job  as  our  r-'-v 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
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.  -.  u  no  disagreement  between  Congress- 
'^Tford  and  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
"^tnrk  together  in  this  particular  area,  and 
r'Jve  been  in  constant  touch  with  Con- 
'  .«man  FORD.    Today  we're  filing  the  De- 

'Ition  bill  for  19S6.  We  do  not  feel  that 
ff  Idmini  tration  has  faced  up  to  Its  re- 
*^  ntrbTlities  even  in  this  area.  They  have 
^Tbick  on  thi  amount  of  Defense  requests. 
money  requested  for  fiscal  year  1966.  so  they 
fouW  fund  some  other  programs  and  come 
could  luii  billion.     I  know. 

!^rSembe?'of  this  committee,  that  they'll 
'^  o?^  come  with  supplemental  appropria- 
rn<,^ti?S  this  yeaV  to  fund  this  Viet- 
*'°  .Son  They've  already  had  to  come 
!fth  one  for '$700  million  In  1965.  They 
2  1  haJe  to  come  after  January  for  further 

^^BTI/^^^  r/er^sU^biCn. 
Se^'n  "th'at^ongless  couldn't  refuse  ^ 
„Jthem  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  Viet- 
^"^  i^r  «nd  we  will  give  them  these  funds. 
r  r  think  "he  Xf erican  people  should 
^  }  -.^H  nf  the  fact  that  these  supple- 
"'  'tlrrequesi    for    defense    expenditures 

»t  whit  point  in  commitment  of  men  to 
'v  etrSm,  do  you  think  the  HepubUcan  Par  y 
will  say,  we  can  no  longer  support  this?  WUi 
thiQ  pventuallty  come  to  pass? 

■■M,  LAOU..  Well,  this  IS  a  ™ry  a.fflcult 
oin  Sander,  to  »n-"='.  "''"^^ Jf° 
II  comes  to  the  point,  now  Is  the  time  to 
J„S.„  the  eom'mltmento,  ground^. orces 

IS'Sl,  T^nd  1?  the°°pUd"nt  goes 

Eirrtsr?  doTof  iirr£  o 
raSaC'Tn-r-prons 

union  or  the  Red  Chmese  as  to  the  Inten 
tions  of  the  united  States  of  America.    This 

important.''  so,  to  give  you  a  time  elenaent 
in  tTarea,  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
Uke,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

-m.  vanocur.  Thank  you  very  much  Con- 
eressman  Melvin  Lakd,  of  Wisconsin,  a  very 
^we^ful  member  of  the  House  Republican 

^Mr^'speaker.  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
thlB  discussion  has  served  to  clarify  exactly 
What  I  was  talking  about  in  my  attempts  to 
discharge  my  responsibility  as  a  member  of 
the  minority  party.  It  Is.  after  a",  the  duty 
of  the  minority  party  to  l^/^/^^^^^f^.l^.^^^^ 
mate  public  discussion  of  administration 
policies-both  foreign  and  domestic-take 
JLce  on  a  continuing  basis  in  the  in  ere^s 
of  keeping  the  American  P^oP^f^ ^^f  1^  „^; 
formed  about  public  and  important  issues. 

Statement    by    Representative    Gerald    R. 

FORD.    REPUBLICAN    LEADER,    HOUSE    OF    REP 

resentatives.  on  Vietnam,  July  1,  1965 
Republicans    will    continue    to^^fl^^^f^i"^^ 
partisan    considerations    in  ^f°'-^lg^„  P°"f  * 
We  will  be  guided  by  the  national  Interest^ 

Like  senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  at  the 
time  of  the  Yalta  agreement  we  ^'Vonl  to 
clze  administration  policy  when  It  falls  to 
serve  the  national  interest.  We  will  make 
constructive  recommendations  that  wiu 
bolster  the  President's  firmness.  No  Re- 
publican has  called  this  McNamara  s  war. 

Several  House  Republicans,  Including  my- 
self, recently  made  the  following  points 
about  Vietnam. 

1.  The  objectives  of  our  Nation's  PoUcT 
must  be  the  establishment  o^  co"fi*'°°^ 
under  which  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
may  live  in  peace  an*  freedom.  This  means 
a  government  of  their  ovra  choosing.    Tms 


means  freedom  from  aggression^from  with 
in  and  from  without. 

2.  We  hope  for  negotiations  to  ef d  Jhe 
fighting— to  assure  the  freedom  and  inde- 
?fndence  of  South  Vietnam.  I^t  me  clarify 
one  polnt-the  Communists  are  escalattng 
?hl  ^r.  NO  American  is.  Moreover  Pel- 
ping  and  Hanoi  spurn  the  negotUtlng  table^ 
^  3  The  united  States  cannot,  without  vio- 
lating its  word,  agree  to  settlement  which 
involves  a  coalition  government  with  Com- 
munists, such  government  makes  a  arger 
war  inevitable  at  a  later  date  .History 
proves  a  coalition  government  with  Com 
munists  gives  them  unlimited  veto  power 
Veto  power  scuttles  any  hope  for  permanent 

'^r  The  administration  must  not  sacrifice 
the'freedom  and  independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam To  do  so  makes  the  loss  of  American 
lives  purposeless.  Some  Democrats  would 
abandon  the  free  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  President  must  not  yield  to  them. 

5  In  this  crisis,  some  Republican  leaders 
believe  American  air  and  sea  power  must 
be  used  more  effectively  In  North  Vietnam 
against  significant  military  targets  'We  ad- 
vocate greater  Allied  P^':*!^!^^!^"^  ^e 
question  the  logic  of  committing  tJ.S.  ground 
forces  on  a  l^ge  scale  to  fight  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia. 


STATEMENT  BY  GERALD  R.  FORD,  HOUSE  RE- 
PUBLICAN LEADER,  ON  COMMUNIST  MISSILK 
SrTES  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM,  JULY  7,  1965 

A  dangerous  buildup  of  enemy  missile 
strength  In  North  Vietnam  demands  Imme- 
diate effective  U.S.  air  attacks  against  these 
significant  military  targets. 

The  construction  of  the  missile  sites  Is 
clear  evidence  of  Communist  escalation  of 
the  conflict.  ,        .„  „._ 

Sites    designed    for    firing    ^^^^f ^-1°-^^^^ 
missiles  should  be  knocked  out  by  US^  air 
superiority  before  the  enemy  uses  the  weap 
ons  against  the  side  of  freedom.     The  sites 
a?e  a  threat  to  the  lives  of  American  mlhtary 

^"V^'^mrm  my  support  of  ^f'^^^J'^^^'ll 
son's  stand-firm  policy  -against  Communist 
Siession.  However,  the  State  Departments 
rf£rt  of  an  enemy  missile  buildup  Indl- 
clt^need  for  more  effective  air  action 
aS^t  Sse  significant  military  targets  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


Republican  Support  of  President  in 
Vietnam  Crisis 
Mr  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  until  re- 
cently leaders  of  the  Republican  Party- par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Congress-have  given 
the  S^ident  exceptional  -PP-^\.^^„f^ 
Vietnamese  crisis.  I  know  the  Pj^sl^ent  ^ 
grateful  for  that  support,  and  the  Nation, 
similarly,  has  reason  to  be.  ^„„.,,--d  bv 

That  Is  why  I  am  somewhat  confused  oy 
tbe  rash  of  recent  Republican  statements 
Snting  that  continuance  of  Republican 
support  IS  contingent  on  the  President  to  - 
lowing  a  course  which  conforms  to  a  par 
t^^ular  course  of  policy  which  they  advocate. 
NOW  Mr.  President,  leaving  aside  the  na- 
ture of  the  course  which  is  advocated  for 
a  moment-whether  it  is  a  good  one  or  a  bad 

one-the  fact  remains  that  «^^PP°[,t  °f  ^^^^ 
President  is  hardly  support  when  the  threat 
U  made  to  withdraw  It  in  midstream  un- 
les^-a  question  arises  at  once  as  to  who  Is 
snorting  whom.  Who  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief?  Have  we  installed  G-1  in  a  com- 
mand post  on  Capitol  Hill? 

It  may  be  that  I  have  misunderstood  what 
has  been  said  to  the  press  and  radio  and 
TV  m  the  last  few  days  by  various  Republl- 
Sn  spokesmen.  It  may  be  that  I  have  In- 
terpreted a  vigorous  and  an  appropriate  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  and  discussion  of  the 
Vietnamese  situation  as  the  opening  wedge 
of  a  politicaUbroadslde  against  PoU^les  which 
the  President   has  pursued  .or  is  Uying  to 


pursue  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  some 
rational  meaning  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that 
jny  own  misinterpretation  is  aU  that  1b  in- 
volved I  know  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader— and  I  mean  this  without  any 
qualification— has  no  other  aim  than  to  help 
the  President  in  this  critical  national  situ- 
ation. But  certain  o^,  the  expressions  of 
others  continue  to  disturb  me. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
public     expressions     from     Republicans     in 
which  It  Is  advocated.  In  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  air  and  naval  activity  already  pursued 
against  legitimate  military  targets,  what  can 
only  amount  to  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  Vietnamese   by  air  and  naval  bombard- 
jnent^a  slaughter  of  combatanU  and  non- 
combatants   alike,   of   friend   and   foe   alike^ 
Now    can   one    advocate   the   course    of   the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  or  Peiping  or  even  Mos- 
cow and  with  or  without  nuclear  weapons  for 
that  matter— in  short,  a  course  of  virtually 
unrestricted  violence  as  a  suitable  way  for 
the   United    States   to   achieve   6C«ne  worth- 
while end  in  Vietnam?    If  that  course  Is  ad- 
vanced as  a  debaUble  proposition,  as  a  con- 
tribution   to    public    discussion,    it    is    one 
thing-  but  it  Is  another  matter  to  say  that 
unless  the  President  adopts  a  military  course 
more  suitable  to  Genghis   Khan  or  to  the 
Communists  In  this  situation  than  to  the 
United   States,   he  is  not  going  to  be  sup- 
ported. ^,    .  _.^ 
And  one  can  say,  too,  I  suppose,  that  we 
want  a  total  victory  in  Vietnam,  but  we  want 
it   at  bargain  basement  rates   In  American 
lives      We  want  It  by  fire  bombs  or  nuclear 
bombs  and  lead  and  steel  or  whatever  but 
we   do   not  want  any   talk  about  paying   a 
bitter  price  in  American  lives  on  the  ground. 
To  advocate  that  course,  too,  may  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  and  to  public  under- 
standing of  what  is  really  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam    If    the    definition    of    contribution    is 
stretched  far  enough.     But  it  is  one  thing 
to    say    to    the    President:    "Consider    this 
course."     It  is  another' to  say,  "you  get  us 
a  total  victory  In  Vietnam  and  you  get  it 
cheap  and  with  only  a  little  American  pain 

'^'^And  I  suppose,  finally,  Mr.  President,  one 
can  say  that  negotiations  are  bad;  that  you 
cannot  make  peace  by  talking  with  the  Viet- 
cong or  the  Norta,  Vietnamese  or  anyone  else 
for  that  matter;  you  can  only  make  peace  by 
war  and  more  war.    You  can  give  the  Viet- 
namese people  freedom,  but  you  had  better 
dictate  to  them  the  terms  of  it  and  therforms 
of  government  which  may  emerge  under  it. 
That    too.   is   a  debatable  proposition.   Mr. 
President,  and  I  would  see  no  objection  to 
anyone  arguing  it.    But  I  do  see  objection  to 
requiring  as  the  price  of  continued  support^ 
the  foreclosing  of  any,  repeat,  any.  possibility 
which  the  President  may  seek  to  explore  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  and  constructive  soli>- 
tlon  to  this  problem  as  soon  as  possible.     I 
had  thought  that  our  purpose  was  to  help 
the   Vietnamese   people   themselves   to   find 
their  way  to  peace  and  freedom,  but  not  to 
decimate,  destroy,  and  dominate  them  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  freedom. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  I  hope  my  in- 
terpretation of  some  of  these  recent  state- 
ments by  Republican  leaders  is  faulty.  I 
hope  that  I  have  misconstrued  the  vigor  of 
their  participation  In  the  discussion  of  Viet- 
nam as  something  more  ominous. 

But    at  the  moment.  I  must  say  that  I 
do  find  m  these  recent  statements  a  sug- 
gestion   of    something    more    omlnoiis.      Is 
It    not    a    warning    to    the    President    that 
he   play   the   game   their   way  or  they   will 
not    play?     >Uid,    most    unfortunate,    that 
J:^e^  I    see    it.   whatever    iU    ^tention 
SS  be.  leads  in  the  end  to  anything  but  » 
pe^e  with  meaning  in  20th-century  Aslaor 
indeed    In  a  20th-century  world.     I  bope  i 
^^ong.    I  hope  that  as  good  A^ertcan^ 
which  these  leaders  are.  they  will  not  seek  to 
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may  be  ancient  history.   Mr.  Presi- 

it  the  scars  of  partisan  politico  are 

h   us  years  afterward.     Let  no  one 

that  we  have  paid  a  massive  price  for 

tics  of   foreign  policy   of   an   earlier 

have  paid  for  its  dlvLsiveness  with 

with  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign 

of  which  has  vanished  without  a 

trace  into  the  maw  of  Asia — and 

we  are  not  now  beginning  to  pay  for 
again,  in  many  lives.     So  while  we 

,_.t as  we  must  be.  with  what  we 

day  to  day.  In  Vietnam,  some  historic 
Ive    is    in    order,    recognizing    with 

na: 

who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 

.  to  repeat  it." 

.  to  the  minority  leader  that  I  know 

concern  is  with  the  welfare  of  the 

and  that.  Insofar  as  differences  may 

this  question,  they  are  the  dlffer- 

oplnion  and   view — entirely  to   be 

^^  in  a  complex  situation  of  this  kind. 

1  now  that  he  subscrtbe^  fiUly  to  the 

e    that   the    interests   of   the   Nation 

st  and  that,  in  the  end.  the  course  by 

hese  interests  are  safeguarded  is  set 

President.     He    needs    advice    and 

from  Congress.    But  he  is  not  likely 

he  fight  for  an  effective  peace  in  Viet- 

th  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back  by 

politics. 
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Nation  at  a  critical  time.  I  hope 
ir  support  will  be  as  warm  for  the 
t  in  November  as  it  was  in  May. 
■hat  all  that  is  involved  is  vigorous 
r  and  not  partisan  p>olitlcs  because 
no  room  for  partisan  politics  in  this 
With   the   familiar    words   being 

It  is  time  to  point  out  that  the 

for  catastrophic  error  has  been  cut 
since  Ko-ea  and,   drastically,   since 


NT    OF    Senator    US^z    Mansfield. 
.  OF  Montana,  on  Floor  of  Sen- 
FtTLT   8,   1965 
I  resident,  at  first  glance.  It  seems  logl- 
ay.  there  are  missile  sites  around  the 
iaiphong    complex;    we    are    fighting 
/•ietnamese;  we  have  planes  and  mis- 
at  can  reach  the  sites   and   destroy 
Go   ahead   and   bomb.     Then   there 
no  more  missile  sites.     Indeed,  one 
idd:  why  not  go  the  whole  hog  and 
fear  bombs  to  make  doubly  sure  there 
no  more  missile  sites  In  the  Hanoi- 
area.     That,  too,  may  have  a  cer- 


tliat 


opic. 

on    second    glance.    It    Is    also    to    be 

:hat  there  are  missile  sites  In  China 

Russia  and  the  Chinese  and  Russians 

ping  the  North  Vietnamese  who  are 

the-  Vletcong   in   the   South  where 

are  fighting  on  the  ground.     Our 

and   missiles   can   reach   those   more 

targets.      Why    not    go    ahead    and 

hem  to.  with  or  without  nuclear  weap- 

[Tiat  has,  in  some  ways,  a  greater  logic 

the  Russian  missile  sites  are  a  far 

threat  than  those  clustered   In   the 

Haiphong  complex.    The  Russian  sites 

In  on   the   United    States   Itself. 

those  In  North  Vietnam,  so  far  as  I 

cannot  even  reach  our  forces  In 

Vietnam  and  are  not,  in  themselves. 

any    casualties     among    American 

in    Vietnam.      The    Hanol-Halphong 

sites  becomes  a  threat  to  our  forces. 

,   only   If   It   Is    Intended   to   spread 

further  and  change  its  nature  by 

air  attacks  on  the  civilian  popula- 

3f   the  Hanoi-Haiphong  complex,  for, 

presumably  the  sites  would   be  used 

our  planes.     They  become  a  threat, 

.   If  It   Is   Intended   to  deepen  and 

the  war. 

la  what  IB  wanted,  then  the  pro- 

nakes  sense.    But  I  do  not  telleve  it 

in  that  sense.    As  I  understand 
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It.  the  proposal  was  offered  as  a  war- 
shortener,  as  an  AmerlcaJi  casualty-reducer 
and.  In  that  sense,  it  does  not  make  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  if  It  were  followed  it  is 
more  likely,  by  raising  the  level  of  the  con- 
flict another  notch,  to  bring  on  larger 
American  casualties  and  a  much  broader  and 
deeper  United  States  involvement  In  Asia. 
It  may  be  that  it  will  come  to  that.  Circum- 
stances may  eventually  compel  such  an 
action.  But  let  there  be  no  Illusion  about 
what  the  proposal  implies.  And  speaking 
for  myself  I  cannot  understand  the  tu-gency 
In  some  quarters — the  an.xlety  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  a  deeper  American  involve- 
ment which  can  only  Induce  greater  Amer- 
ican casualties  in  this  Asian  war. 

But  if  that  Is  what  Is  sought,  this  probable 
consequense  of  the  proposal  ought  to  be 
recognized  outright.  Otherwise  the  proposal 
is  misleading  and  hardly  constructive  in  Its 
oversimplification  of  a  complex  problem.  If 
for  no  other  re.ison,  it  tends  to  stimulate- 
false  hopes  and  unwarranted  expectation  In 
this  Nation.  It  implies  great  results  at  not 
too  painful  a  cost. 

Simple  logic  is  not  often  as  simple  as  It 
seems  at  first  glance  in  critical  international 
situations  such  as  Vietnam.  This  situation 
lies  In  the  shadows  of  all-out  world  conflict. 
The  effort  is  being  made  by  the  President, 
In  the  Interests  of  this  Nation  as  well  as  the 
world,  to  prevent  such  a  conflict.  And  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  mount  the 
civilian  ramparts  and  cry:  "Charge!"  would 
bear  that  in  mind. 

The  proposal  which  prompted  this  state- 
ment was.  undoubtedly,  intended  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  President,  for.  as  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  House  on 
July  1:  "Republicans  will  continue  to  dis- 
regard partisan  considerations  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  will  be  guided  by  the  national 
interest." 

Whatever  Its  intention,  however,  the  issue 
raised  by  this  undoubtedly  innocent  and 
nonpolitical  proposal  Is  far  larger  than 
whether  to  bomb  or  not  bomb  certain  missile 
sites  In  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  complex.  From 
an  armchair,  it  is  pyossible  to  outline  a  mili- 
tary strategy  in  an  isolated  situation  of  thi^ 
kind  and  then  pass  on  to  other  problems 
while  the  consequences  unfold  in  a  deepen- 
ing crisis.  The  President  does  not  have  that 
luxiu-y.  He  must  continue  to  live  every  min- 
ute with  the  ticking  clock  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe,  and  it  Is  brought  closer  to 
midnight  with  each  proposal  of  this  kind.  If 
it  is  followed,  whether  it  originates  here  or  In 
Pelplng  or  Moscow  or  wherever.  Tlie  fact  Is 
that  the  President  cannot  afford  to  be  either 
armchair  general  or  politician  In  a  situation 
of  this  kind.  He  can  only  be  President.  He 
cannot  make  a  decision  without  a  continuing 
awareness  of  other  decisions  which  may  flow 
from  it.  He  cannot  speak  "only  for  himself." 
He  cannot  speak  even  for  his  party  alone. 
In  each  decision,  he  speaks  for  the  entire 
Nation.  This  is  one  reality  which  all  of  us 
ought  to  bear  In  mind  at  all  times  If  we  wish 
debate  on  this  most  difficult  and  delicate 
situation  to  be  helpful. 
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Bomb   Now,    Pay    Later? 

<By  Senator  Frank  Church.  Democrat, 
of  Idaho) 

The  pressure  Is  on  In  Washington  to  fur- 
ther expand  the  war  In  southeast  Asl<a. 
"Bomb  Hanoi."  "Bomb  Haiphong"  the  air 
hawks  cry.  Plaster  North  Vietnam  from  the 
skies,  they  say,  and  In  the  same  breath  criti- 
cize the  sending  of  more  American  ground 
troops  Into  South  Vietnam,  where  the  guer- 
rilla war  is  being  fought.  The  air  hawks' 
prescription  makes  little  sense,  but  It  is 
cleverly  designed  to  feed  an  underlying  pub- 
lic demand  for  a  qtilck,  esheap  victory  In 
Vietnam.  The  truth  Is  that  no  such  easy 
solution  exists. 

The  war  in  the  south  will  never  be  won 


by  a  bigger  bombing  of  the  north.  As  Dean 
Rusk  has  correctly  pointed  out.  "The  basic 
problem,  the  central  problem,  Is  in  South 
Vietnam  ♦  •  •.  No  miracle  In  the  north  can 
suddenly  transform  or  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem In  South  Vietnam." 

Accelerating  the  war  northward  through 
the  air,  however,  could  greatly  aggravate  the 
problem  we  face  on  the  ground  In  South 
Vietnam.  Indiscriminate  bombing  of  the 
population  centers  of  North  Vietnam  would 
almost  certainly  force  Hanoi  to  launch  some 
form  of  massive  retaliation.  Since  we  com- 
mand the  air,  Hanoi's  counterattack  would 
have  to  come  on  the  ground.  The  Saigon 
Government  Is  up  against  the  ropes  now, 
desperately  hanging  on  against  the  jabbing 
attacks  of  the  Vletcong  irregulars.  If  the 
disciplined'  armies  of  Hoi  Chi  Minh  were  to 
invade  the  south,  Saigon's  survival  would 
hinge  entirely  upon  an  immediate  and  un- 
limited American  Intervention  on  the 
ground.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  half  million 
American  troops  would  then  be  required  to 
occupy  and  hold  South  Vietnam,  while  the 
remainder  of  Indochina  would  soon  be  over- 
run by  Communist  armies. 

Even  in  open  terrain,  like  that  In  Korea, 
bombing  alone  never  stopped  an  army  on  the 
march.  What  chance  would  our  planes  have 
against  vast  numbers  of  trained  troops  ad- 
vancing beneath  Jungle  cover?  Obviously, 
bigger  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  won't  ex- 
tricate us  from  the  Jungle  fighting  in  the 
south,  but  It  could  easily  lead  to  an  im- 
mense intensification  of  the  ground  war, 
and  a  precipitous  rise  In  American  troop 
casvialties  to  the  tens  of  thousands. 

If  this  happens,  the  stage  will  be  set  for 
our  Korean  war  experience  to  be  repeated. 
Vietnam  will  soon  be  dubbed  "Mr.  Johnson's 
war,"  and.  as  the  taste  of  It  turns  sour  In  the 
motiths  of  the  people,  there  may  come  again 
a  Republican  candidate  for  President  who 
will  promise,  as  Eisenhower  did  in  Korea,  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  attrition  by  accepting 
the  stalemate  and  arranginc;  a  truce.  By 
then,  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
observed.  "The  United  States  could  destroy 
the  North  Vietnamese  economy  from  the  air, 
but  to  what  end?  It  would  only  make  it 
easier  for  China  to  pick  the  Vietnamese 
plum." 

So.  when  Congressmen  Ford  and  LAmo,  the 
Republican  leaders  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, call  for  expanded  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  eveg  while  they  position 
themselves  to  wash  their  hands  of  a  spread- 
ing land  war  In  southeast  Asia,  I  hope  that 
President  Johnson  continues  to  ignore  them. 
He  will  be  better  advised  to  listen  to  the 
wise  words  of  George  Aiken,  the  Republican 
dean  of  the  Senate,  who  recently  warned:  "I 
too  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  over  re- 
ported statements  of  certain  Republican 
leaders  in  recent  days  and  weeks  which 
might  be  Interpreted  as  urging  the  President 
to  broaden  and  intensify  the  war  in 
Asia  •  •  •.  I  hope  that  my  own  party,  the 
Republican  party  will  not  acquire  the  title 
of  'War  party*  •  •  •.  I  hope  the  President 
will  have  the  courage  not  to  be  needled  into 
precipitating  a  great  war." 

I  agree  with  George  Aiken,  a  man  who 
steadfastly  refuses  to  seek  any  partisan  ad- 
vantage from  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Those 
who  urge  an  expansion  of  aerial  attacks  on 
the  north  are  actually  inviting  an  expan- 
sion of  the  ground  fighting  In  the  south. 
The  only  country  which  will  benefit  from  a 
widening  war  in  southeast  Asia  is  Commu- 
nist China,  not  the  United  States,  or  South 
Vietnam. 

The  struggle  against  the  Vletcong  insur- 
rection within  South  Vietnam  itself  may  be 
long  and  frustrating,  but  It  is  preferable  to 
a  major  American  war  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. The  clamor  of  the  air  hawks  should 
be  Ignored. 


n«,T    BY    REPRESENTATXVK    MEIVIN    R.    LaIRD, 
^  REPUBLICAN,    OF   WISCONSIN 

Has  critical  bipartisan  discussion  about 
.r  oolicles  in  Vietnam  been  abandoned?  It 
°^n^^em  so  but  I  would  hope  not. 
'S^nly  rational  debate  and  reasonable 
HuSon  have  been  abandoned-not  by 
SSS leans,  but  by  the  l^er  of  the  Persi- 
.  ♦-=  maioritv  In  the  UJ5.  Senate. 
'%6?St  2  mScapable.  and  the  situation 

%ttr?t':?tempi'to  scuttle  bipartisan 
deS^  occurred  on  June  30.  1»65.  "  was 
Srecl  by  Republicans  in  the  hope  that  the 
Semperete  remarks  in  that  ^peecji  were  a 
'i^errLse.  an  accident,  and  not  a  deliberate 
Xmpt  to  silence  the  dialog.  Impose  con- 
Sty,  and  obliterate  efforts  to  arrive  at  an 
SSined  and  broadly  supported  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam. 

It  was  not  a  mere  lapse. 

Any  doubt  that  it  was  was  era^^ed  on  -July 
8  1965  when  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Lnate  again  launched  a  vituperative  attack 
S  thetninority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

''¥?e''^tural    reaction    to    the    tone    and 
innuendo  of  the  majority  leader's  two  recent 
speeches  would  be  to  reply  in  kind      This 
would  be  the  natural  reactlon-and  It  would 
be  fully  Justified. 
But  It  wovUd  not  be  constructive. 
Republicans   could    adopt    similar   tactics 
and  Join  personalities  rather  than  Issues.    We 
could  attempt,  for  example,  to  impugn  this 
MTticular  spokeman's  credentials  to   ques- 
tion criticism  of  foreign  and  military  policy. 
Per  the  Senate  Democratic  leader  has  him- 
self contributed  to  the  dialog-though  not 
always  In  support  of  the  President^-and  has 
hlm^lf  participated  rather  fully  in  publicly 
questioning   some   of   the   actions   taken    in 
southeast  Asia.  »,„„« 

I  suspect  that  the  President  may  have 
wished  at  times  that  his  majority  leader  had 
kept  to  himself  such  suggestions  as  tne 
neutralization  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator's  more  recent  statements  con- 
cerning Republican  contributions  to  the  de- 
late on  Vietnam  are  confxising. 

It  would  seem  from  the  Senator's  remarks 
that  the  distinction  between  statesmanship 
and  political  chicanery  goes  no  further  t.ian 
the  difference  in  party  labels  of  those  mak- 
ing the  remarks.  ..  ,  , 
If  a  Republican  advocates  a  parUcular 
course.  It  is  politics  and  irresponsible  politics 
at  that.  If  a  Democratic  President  subse- 
quently adopts  that  course,  it  Is  Instantly 
transformed  into  statesmanship. 

The  President's  decision  Vast  February  to 
go  north  must  have  shocked  and  alamied 
the  Senator,  for  on  "Meet  the  Press'  Just  1 
month  before  (January  3),  the  Senator 
said-  "I  feel  Just  as  strongly  that  we  cannot 
carry  the  war  into  North  Vietnam  because 
U  you  carry  the  consequences  of  that  action 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  It  means  war 
with  Communist  China,  and  a  situation  will 
be  created  which  will  be  worse  than  It  was 

In  Korea."  ^  ^^   ^  f„^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  that  tinie 
the  suggestion  to  go  north  had  been  made 
by  some  Republicans.  It  was.  in  short,  pol- 
itics then.  Only  later  did  it  become  states- 
manship. ^   ^, 

The  natural  and  certainly  Justifiable  reac- 
tion to  the  Senator's  recent  statements  could 
proceed  along  these  lines. 

But  Republicans  have  proceeded  In  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  manner.  They  have 
shown  a  spirit  of  fairness  In  standing  up  for 
administration  policy  against  Democratic 
critics  of  that  policy.  In  this  spirit.  I  want  to 
correct  the  blatant  distortions  which  Uie 
President's  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  has 
given  to  Republican  pronouncemente : 

Senator  Mansfield.  "I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  public  expressions  from 
Republicans     In     which     It     Is     advocated. 


m  view  of  the  extent  of  the  air  »^  °*^ 
activity  already  pursued  »«a^^^!! 
military  targets,  what  can  only  amount  to 
S  SSscrli^ate  slaughter  of  Vletnam^e 
bv  air  and  naval  bombardment— «  slaughter 
of  combatants  and  noncombatants  alike, 
of  friend  and  foe  alike."  ^  ^„*^ 

The  truth:  No  Republican  has  advocated 
the  "indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Vietnam- 
ese "  Some  Republicans  have  suggested  ana 
still  suggest  the  more  effective  use  of  our 
air  and  naval  power  against  more  significant 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam  m  order 
to  bring  about  the  President's  stated  objec- 
tive of  bringing  the  Communists  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Our  suggestions  were  designed 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  the  slaughter 
of  American  soldiers   when  other  steps   are 

still  available.  ^  „    ^^f^r. 

Senator  Mansfield.  "Now  one  can  ad\o- 
cate  the  course  of  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  or 
Pelplng  or  even  Moscow  and  vi-ith  or  without 
nuclear  weapons  for  that  matter— in  short,  a 
course  of  virtually  unrestricted  violence  as 
a  suitable  way  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  some  worthwhile  end  In  Vietnam. 

The  truth:  Any  resemblance  between  this 
innuendo  and  the  public  statements  of  any 
elected  national  official  in  either  party  is  so 
remote  as  to  be  totally  nonexistent.  Such 
a  distortion  could  be  expected  from  an  over- 
zealous  freshman  assemblyman  in  the  heat 
of  a  bitter  political  campaign,  but  surely  not 
from  the  majority  leader  of  the  greatest  de- 
llbenatlve  body  in  the  world  in  a  di^cussio^ 
concerning  a  situation  that  contains  within 
it  the  gravest  consequences  for   the   entire 

worlci 

senator  Mansfield.  "And  one  can  say.  too 
I  suppose,  that  we  want  a  total  victory  in 
VletnanTbut  we  want  It  at  bargain  base- 
ment rates  In  American  lives.  We^^^^  " 
bv  firebombs  or  nuclear  bombs  and  lead  and 
steel  or  whatever  but  we  dont  want  any 
talk  about  paying  a  bitter  price  in  Ameri- 
can Uves  on  the  ground." 

The  truth:  No  Republican  since  the  fres- 
ident's  Baltimore  speech  of  April  7,  1965  has 
spoken  of  total  victory  in  Vietnam.  None 
has  proposed  using  nuclear  .^"^^«^^^^/"l 
RepubUcans  have  hoped  for  victory  there,  as 
did  President  Kennedy  when  he  said  on  Sep- 
tember   12.    1963.   "we  want   the  war  to  be 

!:'      as  did  President  Johnson  when 

he  wrote  on  December  31,  1963  to  Gen.  Du- 
ong Van  Minh,  "We  shall  maintain  in  Viet- 
nam   American    personnel    and   material    as 
needed    to    assist    you    In    achieving    vic- 
neeaea  ^   ,..  ^  ^^  secretary  Rusk  when  he 
Sd  on  April  29.   1963.  -   •   •  ^ejiave  no 
doubt  of  ultimate  victory."     By  victory.  Re- 
publicans and  these  Democrats  meant-not 
the  military  conquest  of  Vietnam-but  the 
establishment  of  conditions  of  peace  and  se- 
curity  in    south    Vietnam    and   an    end    to 
aggr^slon  against  It.  Republicans  do  want  to 
afSiln  the  national  objective  In  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  minimum  loss  of  American  Uves. 
Call  this  "bargain  basement  rates  In  Ameri- 
can lives,"  if  you  will. 

Senator  Mansfield.  "And  I  suppose,  final- 
iv  Mr  President,  one  can  say  that  negotia- 
tions are  bad:  that  you  cari'VP^^^^^Ptf^.^^/ 
talking  with  the  Vletcong  or  the  North  Viet 
names>  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter;  you 
can  only  make  peace  by  war  and  more 
war." 

The  truth:  Every  Republican  statement  to 
which  the  Senator's  remarks  refer  were  ut- 
tered m  the  context  of  the  pursuU  rf  ne- 
gotiations.    The  Senator  did  not  In  either 
f^tement-nor  could  ^tT^'^^^^y  ^"°^tS 
Republican  leader  as  having  called  Jw    ^^^ 
Xtory"    as    having    said    "negotiations    are 
?ad^^as  ^vlng  stated  or  implied  that^ou 
can  only  make  peace  by  war  ««^d  more^. 
This  Republican  would  be  Tcry  1°*«^*«J^ 
s^lngany  quote  that  the  Senator  used  upon 
wwch  S^^ed  his  gravely  serious  ImpUca- 
tlons  and  charges. 


The  Senator's  statements  which  1  have 
quoted  were  all  contained  in  his  first  speech, 
that  of  June  30,  1965. 

They  were  met  by  Republican  silence. 
It  was  sincerely  hoped  that  by  ignoring 
this  fantastically  distorted  presentation  of 
the  Republican  position  by  the  President  s 
majority  leader,  responsible  discussion  cculd 
be  resumed  and  bipartisanship  in  foreipn 
policy  could  be  restored. 

These  hopes  received  a  setback  on  July  8. 
1965  when  the  majority  leader  spoke  out 
again— taking  up  where  he  had  left  off- 
with  the  same  Inattention  to  what  Tiad 
actually  been  said,  thus  making  efforts  at 
reasonable  discussion  impossible. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  re- 
spond, point  by  point  and  Item  by  "em  to 
be  charges  and  innuendoes  contained  in  t..e 
second  speech  for  they  are  cut  from  the  same 
artificial  cloth   as  the   first  statement. 

I  have  been  listening  in- vain  .since  the 
speeches  of  the  majority  leader  for  some 
voice  of  moderation  from  someone  in  his 
party— for  calm  and  objective  dlscu.ssion  of 
proposals  made  by  some  members  of  the 
minority  party. 

The  stakes  in  southeast  Asia  are  too  high 
for  any  responsible  official  to  seek  partisan 
advantage    from    the    situation    there.      Re- 
publicans  who   speak   opt   on   Vietnam    are 
pointing  out  the  course  of  action  which  they 
believe    v?lll    promote    the    security    of    our 
Nation.     If  they  were  motivated  by  consid- 
erations of  political  gain,  they  would  offer 
no  suggestions.    They  would  simply  criticize 
the   consequences  of  administration   policy. 
I  stUl  hope  that  someone  In  the  adminis- 
tration will  recognize  the   value   of  debate 
and  discussion  of  foreign  policy   problems 
and  that  Members  of  Congress  again  accord 
to  each  other  the  respectful  hearing  and  Uie 
reasoned    response    without    which    debate 
cannot  be  conducted. 


Greek  Resistance  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOIWAS  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  occasions  when  we  join  with  the 
people  of  Greece  to  commemorate  mile- 
stones in  man's  search  for  freedom^  But 
none  is  more  significant  to  us  than  Greek 
Resistance  Day,  which  many  believe  rr;ay 
have  turned  the  tide  of  World  War  II. 

At  3  a.m..  on  October  28.  1940.  Musso- 
lini's Ambassador  handed  an  ultimatum 
to  General  Metaxas  demanding  that 
Greece  give  Italy  ports,  and  other  stra- 
tegic areas  in  Greece. 

A  resolute  "no"  was  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's reply  as  he  coldly  showed  the 
Fascist  representative  to  the  door. 

Three  hours  later  Italy  attackca 
Greece. 

The  greatly  outnumbered  Greek  Army, 
under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Gen^ 
Alexandros  Papagos,  met  the  Fascist 
legions  and  defeated  them. 

This  was  the  first  Allied  victory  of 
World  War  H,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  entire  war. 

It  took  Hitler's  best  forces  to  finally 
conquer  Greece  temporarily  after  the 
Germans  came  to  Italy's  rescue  in  April 
1941. 
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historians  believe  that  in  reslst- 

^ussolini'8  army  so  effectively,  the 

actually  dealt  a  decisive  blow  to 

Nazi  cause,  for  the  diversion 

forces  into  the  Greek  penln- 

s^riously  impaired  the  timing  and 

of  his  Russian  invasion. 

Greek  nation  has,  throushout  the 

ies,  opposed  the  forces  of  tyranny 

time  again  in  defense  of  liberty, 

,  and  self-determination, 

entire  world  is  indebted  to  these 

and  gallant  people, 
say  of  the  modem  Greek  nation 
•^ericles  said  of  the  ancient  Greek 
of  liberty : 
to  die  rather  than  to  live  Bub- 
they  fled  only  from  dishonor,  hut 
face  to  ^ace,  and,  after  one  brief 
t,  while  at  the  summit  of  their  for- 
scaped,  not  from  their  fear,  but  from 
I  lory. 
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Southern  Stndents  Sapport  Oar  Vietnam 
Policy 
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Friday,  October  22. 1965 


DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South - 
iissodatlon  of  Student  Councils 
at  their  31st  annual  convention 
;k  Henry  High  School,  Roanoke, 
afiopted  a  splendid  resolution  sup- 
US.  policy  to  oppose  Communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam  and  throughout 
the  w(  rid. 


?agi!d 
'ff  as 


It 


1 .000  delegates  representing  the 

Schools  of  the  entire  South  unanl- 

adopted  this  resolution,  which  is 

to  the  President,  the  Con- 

and  to  our  Armed  Forces  actively 

"  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

my  honor  to  address  this  con- 
of  young,  southern  student  lead- 
has  never  been  my  privilege  to 
before  a  more  dedicated  and  de- 
group  of  young  men  and  women. 
to  the  ideals  and  principles 
made  this  Nation  great. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  one 
incident  on  the  campuses  of  our 
where  any  student  group  has 
UJS.  policy  to  contain  Commu- 
a4gresslon.    I  have  not  received  one 
rMn  a  student  or  professor  in  the 
In  opposition  to  our  established 
of  opposing  Red  aggression. 
Speaker,  I  commend  this  timely 
sijlendld  resolution  to  the  attentlcm 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the 


OF  THE  Southern  Association 
or  Student  Ck3UNcn.s 
(Preseijted    by    Malcolm    Tammy    Mathews. 
Nortt  Caddo  High  School,  Vivian,  La.) 

I 

certain  rebellioua   acts  such  as 

of  draft  cards  and  other  Ulegal  acts 

the  declared  policies  of  the  United 

5f  America  have  been  conunltted  by 

tizens  of  the  United  States  ol  Amer- 


anl 

Whei  eas  these  acts,  as  stated  above,  weaken 

the  jKj^ition  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica and  Americans  who  ai«  dally  dying  tn 
defense  of  Liberty:  Be  tt 

Resolved.  That  this  Is  the  Slst  Annual 
Ck>nferenc«  of  the  Southern  Association  ot 
Student  Oounclls  with  resolute  firmness  sup- 
port, bolster,  and  defend  the  poUclee  ot  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Its  efforts  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  free  peoples  against 
aggression. 

II 

Whereas  the  educational  system  is  set  up 
to  prepare  youth  through  Intelligent  n.p- 
prentlceshlp  in  the  democratic  processes; 
and 

Whereas  these  clemcxiratlc  processes  pro- 
vide for  the  expression  of  aU  citizens 
through  clearly  defined  legal  procedures; 
and 

Whereas  nia.ss  demonstration  by  youth 
against  the  expressPd  will  of  the  majority 
preempts    the    democratic    processes:    Be   It 

Resolved,  That  this  the  31st  Annual  Con- 
ference of  *.he  Southern  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Councils  encourage  youth  to  prepare  It- 
self to  assume  its  responsibUltles  In  a  fre« 
society  and  to  express  Itself  through  recog- 
nized legal  and  ti-aditlonal   channels. 

This  resolution  prepnjed  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

Dickie  Ethrldge,  Greenville  High  Scho<^. 
Greenville,  Miss. 

Kay  Parham,  High  Point  Central  High 
School.  High  Point.  N.C. 

Mary  Anne  Graves.  Lafayette  High  School. 
Lafayette.  La. 

Malcolmn  T.  Matthews,  No.'-th  Caddo  High 
School,  Vivian.  La. 

Heyward  Madison  Coker,  Jr.,  University 
High  School,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Laura  Anne  Greer,  Whltevllle  High  School. 
WhltevlUe,  N.C. 

Randy  Tabb.  president.  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Student  Councils. 

Chairman  school.  Whltevllle  High  SchooL 

Adviser:  Carthon  Dewey  Hlnson,  Wlilte- 
vUle  High  School.  Whltevllle.  N.C. 


Cooperation    and    Law    ia    International 
I  Communications 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  was  a  notable  gathering  of 
jurists  and  other  people  from  all  over 
the  world  who  are  concerned  with  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  law. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  statement 
ty  Commissioner  Lee  Loevinger  of  the 
Fedefal  Communications  Commission 
presented  to  the  conference  on  Septem- 
ber 14. 

The  paper  was  entitled  "Cooperation 
and  Law  in  International  Communica- 
tions." I  consider  it  to  be  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  direction  in  which  this 
country  should  move.  Extracts  follow: 
Cooperation    and    Law    m    Internationai. 

Communications 
(By  Lee  Loevinger,   Commissioner,   Federal 

Communications    Commission,    Sept      14 

1965) 

In  the  International  sphere,  as  in  the 
domestic  sphere,  there  is  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  cooperation  and  law.  But, 
there  Is  also  a  significant  relationship  be-' 


t 


tween  the  two.  Law  originates  In  coopera- 
tion among  the  members  of  a  community  and 
It  Is  a  kind  ot  formal  and  Institutionalized 
oooperatlon.  LoglcaUy,  social  cooperation 
tends  to  merge  Into  law  and  historically 
It  tends  to  develop  Into  law.  These  observa- 
tions are  Ulustrated  by  the  field  of  Interna- 
tlonal  communications.  It  Is  not  yet  ttaa 
case  that  we  have  developed  true  Interna- 
tional law  In  the  field  of  internationai  com- 
munications, but  International  cooperation 
has  been  embodied  In  numerous  Interna- 
tional agreements  and  has  developed  Into 
such  a  formal  and  Institutional  arrange- 
ment that  It  appears  to  be  evolving  into  a 
kind  of  International  law. 

International  communications  require  In- 
ternational cooperation.  This  Is  almost  self- 
evident  as  communication  Implies  Eomeona 
to  send  a  message  and  someone  to  receive  It 
However,  there  are  other  technical  reasons 
Involved. 

Since  there  Is  only  one  radio  spectrum.  It 
must  be  used  by  aU  nations.  Hence.  Inter- 
national agreements  are  necessary  on  the 
allocation  of  frequencies  for  the  multitude  of 
established  radio  services,  as  well  as  lor 
uniform  operating  practices. 

Bands  allocated  for  pubUc  radiotelephone 
and  radiotelegraph  services  have  to  be  used 
by  stations  of  all  nations;  marine  and 
aviation  bands  must  likewise  be  shared,  and 
so  must  broadcast  banda.  A  French  plane 
over  New  York  City,  for  example,  must  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  local  airport 
on  the  same  frequency  that  an  American 
plane  over  Parle  contacts  the  airport  there. 
By  the  same  token,  ships  the  world  over 
communicate  on  frequencies  common  to 
marine  use. 

The  International  aspects  of  radio  have  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  almost  no 
major  frequency  allocation  can  be  made  any- 
where without  considering  Its  worldwide 
usage.  In  consequence,  the  primary  alloca- 
tion of  frequency  bands  Is  now  determined 
by  International  treaty  or  other  agreement 
between  nations,  and  assignment  of  Indi- 
vidual channels  within  those  bands  to 
designated  services  Is  made  by  Individual 
nations.  This  now  applies  to  frequencies  lor 
new  developments  such  as  satellite  relay  and 
astronomy  observation  as  weU  as  to  the 
older  services. 

Even  the  alphabet  must  be  shared  by  na- 
tions to  distinguished  the  calls  of  stations  In 
different  coimtrlee.  These  calls  have  a  triple 
purpose.  First,  they  Identify  the  nationality 
of  the  station.  Then  they  Identify  the  type 
of  station.  Finally,  they  Identify  the  Indi- 
vidual station.  They  are.  In  effect,  the 
license  plates  for  communication  traffic  on 
the  radio  highways.  Under  International 
agreement,  the  alphabet  has  since  1927  been 
apportioned  among  the  nations  for  basic 
caU  use. 

In  addition,  and  for  a  more  obvious  reason. 
there  Is  world  agreement  on  the  use  of  spe- 
cial calls  for  ships  and  aircraft  to  send  when 
In  distress.  The  familiar  letters  "S  O  S" 
have  been  used  for  that  purpose  by  marine 
radlotelegraphy  since  1906.  The  spoken 
word  "Mayday"  has  been  employed  to 
summon  aid  for  both  ships  and  aircraft 
tislng  radlotelephony  since  1927. 

Although  the  allocation  of  frequency 
bands  for  stated  purposes  furthers  the  or- 
derly use  of  the  radio  spectrum  by  nations 
generally,  it  is  also  necessary  to  employ 
other  Jointly  agreed  means  to  curb  harmful 
Interference  to  radio  operations  throughout 
the  world.  In  general,  this  Is  accomplished 
by  International  procedures  for  coordinating 
frequency  assignments  by  the  different  na- 
tions and  for  resolving  cases  of  Interference 
and  other  violations  when  they  occur. 
There  Is  also  continuing  cooperation  to  pro- 
mote better  technical  standards  and  more 
efficient  use  of  the  now  crowded  spectrum. 

A  conclusion  and  a  summary  view  of  the 
matter  seems  to  me  to  be  best  presented  In 


l^ovemher  15,  1965 

...  words  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Ks  speaking  to  a  group  engaged  to 
^^L  preparations  for  a  White  House  «m- 
SS«    on^^^mational    cooperaUon,    the 

''^X^:otl^    the    big    project*    that 

.Jntr-not   Just    the    glamorous    ones-end 

Titit  the   ones  involving  some   form  of 

SsSce  from  the  rich  t«  the  not-so-rlch 

°^.%1Z°'^io  counts-^nd  In  the  end  may 
.-.nntmore— Is  cooperation  among  nations 
rSat  vSTpervaslve  range  of  activlUes  m 
^ir-h  human  beings  get  their  business  done 
!n  a  dS^r-Say  b^ls^  Most  of  this  Is  func- 
tion^ Ind  technical.  Oft*n  It  i«  grubby 
Sork  in  which  people  get  their  hands  dirty 
worklS  at  the  nut*  and  bolt*  busmess  of 
Iwfnity  life.  And  it  almost  never  makes 
SrpaS^rs  because  It  is  nonviolent  and 
therefore  not  newsworthy.  .«„mes 

"But  this  is  where  cooperation  assumes 
hreadth  and  depth-^nd  takes  on  continuity, 
ff'i?  Where 'the  ^^^^  of  coope^«on  ^ 
teamed  and  becomes  Ingrained.  This  is  now 
SStion  becomes  so  patently  valuable,  so 
Sf^tlv  m  the  national  Interests  of  all 
SJSSts^at  they  may  learn  to  put  aside 
KS  pS^lcal  quarrels  as  Irrelevant  obstacles 
to  more  Important  goals.  +v,,r,kinp 

"And  this  is  not  Just  wishful  thinking. 
There  are  good,  practical,  and  inherent  rea- 
^  why  i^oZ  can  get  together  ajidco- 
SSate  on  functional  tasks  even  while  they 
c^tlnue  their  poUUcal  quarrels. 

"You  do  not  have  to  reconcile  conflicting 
Ideologies  to  agree  that  aerial  navigation  re- 
SS^the  adoption  of  international  safety 

"^^^"do  not  need  compatible  social  sys- 
tems to  perceive  a  common  interest  in  a&ree- 
tog  to  the  international  allocation  and  use 
of  radio  frequencies.  xjprlln 

"You  do  not  have  to  eliminate  the  Berlin 
Wall  to  agree  to  create  a  global  weather  re- 

^^Wh'ertTtechnology  exist*  t.  -ake  in- 
ternational cooperation  a  f«^iJ^^%^^j^^^;~ 
when  national  leaders  perceive  the  existence 
of  a  common  Interest  to  working  together- 
Sid  when  totematlonal  ^"^^f/T^^'^J^^ 
can  be  designed— you  have  all  the  necessary 
elements  for  another  step  forward  In  Inter- 
national   organization    for    some    definable. 

"^^.T^ct.  U  how  world  community 
ultimately  will  be  achieved— and  with  It 
world  order  and  world  peace." 
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leadership.  Hale  Bocos  has  taken  Ws 
rightful  place  In  the  legislative  haU  of 
fame  through  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished legislative  leadership. 

Hale  Boggs  played  a  major  role  in 
adopting  a  great  program  wluch  wUl 
make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
come  alive  and  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  space  age. 


Hale  Boggs 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  illustrious  whip.  Hale 
BoGGs,  has  been  the  fullback  on  the 
greatest  legislative  team  m  the  Wstory^ 
the  world.  He  drove  across  many  scores 
from  the  1-yard  line  where  the  oppo- 
sition was  the  toughest.  He  drew  the  de- 
fense in  close  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
making  possible  the  touchdown  passes 
and  long  runs  of  fantastic  legislaUve 

achievement.  ,  n.w,n<. 

This  House  experienced  more  Toilcalis 
and  quorum  calls  than  any  l^lajive 
body  to  1  year  in  all  history.  Rhasb^ 
a  trying  and  challenging  session  for  our 


Congressman  Stratton's  Report  on  the  Ac- 
complishments of  the  1st  Session  of  the 
g9th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  draws 
to  aTlose  it  is  clear  that  this  has  been 
a  tremendously  productive  session,  for 
the  Nation  and  for  the  r>eo^\eofSe^ 
York's  35th  Congressional  District  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  m/eep- 
ine  with  a  tradition  I  have  followed  each 
yelr  I  woind  like  to  review  this  record 
brirfly  for  the  information  of  the  people 
of  my  district. 

MAJOK  LEGISLATION   ENACTED 

Rarely  has  a  single  session  of  Congress 
seen  the  enactment  of  so  many  pieces  of 
LgislatS)n  with  such  far-reaching  unpli- 
caUons.  And  rarely  too  have  so  many 
measures  been  of  ^^ch  direct  benefit  to 
the  people  of  upstate  New  York.  Here 
are  some  of  the  highlights^  mminE 

A  $4.5  bUUon  excise  tax  cut.  Coming 
on  top  of  last  year's  $11.2  bilUon  cut  In 
Federal  iicome  taxes,  this  m^^e  Pro; 
vidwi  a  furiiier  stimulus  to  the  Nation  s 
Z^^y  that  has  been  plairOj'  felt  in  tt^ 
developing  boom  across  much  of  upstate 
New  S.  and  has  reduced  our  unem- 
plo^ent  to  the  lowest  level  m  more 

'"^MelfirTand  social  security  boost:  A^ 

finX  enacted,  this  Program  rep^^^^^J^^ 
a   successful   compromise   between  the 

original  medicare  proposal  of  Pres^"^';'^ 
Kennedy  and  the  eldercare  plan  put  for- 
wa^  by  the  AMA.  Some  subsequent 
rmendrJents  may  be  needed,  howej^r^ 
correct  the  adverse  effect  which  the 
?-Scent  boost  in  social  security  bene- 
fitTlI^vlng  on  pensions  now  being  paid 
to  disabled  veterans. 

^d  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools-  A  measure  that  has  been  dis- 
cSSTfor  years.  tWs  bill  was  mjaly 
exacted  In  a  form  that  a;o»^ed^her 
constitutional  problems.  I^  mj.J?^^7 
gearing  its  help  primarily  toward  "nprov- 
Tnetiie  education  of  children  from  poorer 
iammes  Its  help  has  been  welcomed  by 
school  boards  across  upstate  New  York 
S  a  means  of  easing  thi  burdens  of  local 
school  taxes. 

Aid  for  colleges:  In  a^d^strlct  which 
includes  10  colleges,  this  bill  can  help  us 
^th  expansion  programs  alrea^^^e^ 
way.    It  sets  up  a  new  system  of  Federal 


college  scholarships  to  help  deserving 
students.  The  bill  contains  special  aids 
for  new.  developing  colleges,  like 
Eisenhower  College  in  Seneca  Falls  of 
which  I  was  honored  to  be  named  a 

trustee.  ^,      .    .  „,.  „. 

Immigration  without  discrmiination . 
After  years  of  trying  unsuccessfully. 
Congress  finally  enacted  a  law  removing 
discrimination  in  our  immigration  laws 
against  people  from  countries  such  as 
Italy  Greece,  and  Poland.  I  was  invited 
by  President  Johnson  to  be  on  hand  at 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  for  the  signing  of 
this  bill,  and  received  one  of  the  pens  he 
iisi^d 

Upstate    Appalachia:     13    New    York 
State     counties,     including     Cortland. 
Chenango,  and  Otsego,  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  program^       This 
money,    for    roads    and   needed    public 
works,  will  enable  commumties  m  these 
counties  to  become  growth  centers  with- 
in the  overall  11 -State  mountainregion. 
Economic  Development  Act:  This  law 
continues  the  help  in  attracting  new  in- 
dustries which  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  provided,  plus  the  stimulus  m  public 
works    and    hospital    expansion    under 
accelerated  public  work.     Montgomeix 
Cayuga   and.   to   some   extent    Otsego 
Counties  are  now  eligible  for  this  help. 
I  have  also  proposed  that  Yates,  Ontario 
and  Seneca  Counties  be  made  eligible  as 
part  of  a  five-county  Finger  Lakes  plan- 
ning region. 

Water  and  sewer  construction.    Con- 
gress passed  a  number  of  laws  to  help 
local  communities  pay  for  needed  waiei 
and  sewer  facilities.    One  was  the  1965 
Housing  Act,  with  help  for  water  lines 
Si  city  areas.       Another  was  the  1965 
Antipollution  Act.  which  finances  sewage 
treatment  plants.    A  third  w^  a    aw    o 
help  with  water  and  sewer  facihties  in 
rural  areas,  a  bill  which  I  cosponsoied. 
Every  community  in  our  district  is  vitally 
Sicted   by    these    bills     for    example, 
communities  like  Bambndge.  Sheibume. 
Greene,  Branchport,  and  Dundee. 
""ASfpoverty   extension:    De^'t^^^^J; 
tinuing  problems  in  ^"^^^^^'^I^S.^^^l 
antipoverty  program  has  proved  of  Nalue 
to  our  district  and  its  assistance  has  now 
Sen      extended.    Many     communities, 
S    cSiieva   through    to    Amsterdam, 
hav^  s?up  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
S  Samatic  results  like  the  constnjc- 
Son  of  an  Olympic-sized  swimming  i^l 
in  Amsterdam,  or  have  found  the  Head 
Stari;  program  for  pre-school  children 
helpful,  as  in  Geneva.  valuable 

Manpower  training:  This  valuable 
program  was  also  ^ontmued^  It^  help  in 
training  people  for  paying  JObs  has  been 
demonstrated  and  praised  in  such  cities 
as  Cortland.  Geneva,  Amsterdam,  Au- 

^Tousri?St?on:  The  1965  Housing 
Act  wnSiu^  funds  for  urban  renewa 
proj^te  such  as  those  already  underway 
in  Penn  Yan,  Auburn.  Norwich.  Cort 
and.  Sneva,  Oneonta,  and  Amsterdam 
Mid  for  senior  citizehs  housing  In  Cort,- 
land  and  Geneva. 

voting  rights  law:  A  new  bill  was  en- 
actS  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
tstTameSment,  ending  discnminaUon 
In  voting  by  race  or  color. 
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dentlal        disability:        Congress 

and  sent  to  the  States  a  proposed 

<  onstitutional  amendment  plugging 

ous  gap  in  the  law  governing  pe- 

of  Presidential  disability  or  when 

without  a  Vice  President. 

Military   pay   raise:    Both   Houses  of 

ess  unanimously  passed  a  10.7  per- 

3ay  raise  for  the  Nation's  Armed 
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Po*;al  and  civil  service  pay  raise:  Also 
t  Dd  was  a  3.6  pe^cnt  raise  for  postal 
( ivil  service  em^^ees.     I  joined  in 
uccessful  fight   against   extending 
I  oost  to  Members  of  Congress,  who 
1  eccivcd  a  pay  boost  last  year. 
Sugar  Act:  This  new  bill  embodied 
14-fc)crcent  iguota  increase  for  upstate 
iTork's  only  sugar  plant  in  Cayuga 
This  boost  will  mean  an  in- 


enac 
and 
the 
this 
had 
1 
a 

New 
Coun 
cx-eas  f 
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in  inc<Mne  of  up  to  $400,000  for 
farmers  growing  sugarbeets  over  a  16- 
.  counlt'  area. 
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Ve  erans  legislation:  Several  key  bills 
of  bi  nefit  to  veterans  were  passed,  in- 
cludi  ig  a  boost  in  pensions  for  those 
with  service-connected  disabilities. 
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he  7  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
g  in  Congress  I  have  always  called 
shots  as  I  saw  them,  without  regard 
isanship.  I  have  never  regarded 
ities  as  requiring  by  being  a  rubber- 
for  anyone.  This  year  was  no 
rftion.  While  I  supported  adminis- 
trati(  n  programs  I  believed  to  be  right 
and  of  benefit  to  our  district.  I  did  not 
hesit:  ite  to  oppose  those  I  believed  to  be 
harm  ful  or  clearly  opposed  pj  our  people. 
Threi  ■  examples  stand  out. 

On  nibus  farm  bUl:  I  voted  against  the 
admi  listration's  farm  bill.  Though  it 
conta  ined  several  provisions  beneficial  to 
dairy  farmers,  which  I  supported,  sec- 
tions dealing  with  wheat  and  cotton  were 
harm  ful  to  our  district  and  had  been 
stron  rly  opposed  by  our  farmers.  I  did 
lead  I  successful  fight  to  prevent  inclu- 
sion )f  an  amendment  that  would  have 
unde:  mined  the  Federal  milk  order  under 
whicl  1  most  of  our  dairymen  operate. 

HU  hway  beautiflcatlon:  While  I  sup- 
port he  goal  of  highway  beauty  I  do  be- 
lieve it  can  be  carried  out  without  harm 
to  upstate  New  York's  tourist  industry. 
I  opiosed  the  administration's  bill  be- 
cause It  was  too  loosely  drawn  and  would 
harm  smaJl  businessmen  in  the  tourist 
field.  I  will  work  for  amendments  to 
prote  :t  the  interests  of  these  small  busi- 
nessn  len. 


to  Nasser:  Though  the  administra- 

iiade  it  a  party  issue,  I  opposed 

g  wheat  and  other  aid  to  Nasser's 

at  a  time  when  Nasser  was  openly 

g  to  undermine  our  security  and 

our  allies  in  the  Rflddle  East. 

auto   parts    agreement:    I 
against  an  agreement  providing 


(if 
Ca:  ladian 


for  unlimited  shipment  of  auto  parts 
into  this  country  from  Canada,  believ- 
ing it  would  be  harmful  to  auto  parts 
manufacturers  In  our  district  like  the 
General  Products  Corp^  of  Union  Springs. 

OTHER    PROTECTS   BENEFICIAL   TO   OUH   DISTRICT 

Besides  these  achievements,  the  past 
session  has  sce:i  a  number  of  other  activi- 
ties of  benefit  to  our  district. 

Our  fight  aaainst  big  dams:  Once 
a.!?ain  we  have  blocked  an  effort  to  dis- 
rupt our  \1Jla.E:e5  and  flood  out  much 
valuable  farmland  by  construction  of  big 
dams  who.-^e  contribution  to  flood  con- 
trol and  water  conservation  would  be 
dubiouo.  .'IS  at  Gencyantslet  in  Chenango 
County.  At  tJie  same  time  we  pa.ssed 
otlier  lef^islation  which  could  come  up 
with  a  plan  that  could  handle  flood 
thrcat.s  with.out  the  need  for  costly  big 
dams. 

Finder  Lakes  \veod.s:  Also  included  in 
this  year's  rivers  and'  har.x)rs  bill  were 
funds  to  bo-  in  work  towards  dealing  with 
weeds  in  place.-  like  our  Fin'-,er  Lakes. 
As  a  result  of  my  action  authority  was 
also  Included  to  permit  the  Army  Engi- 
neers to  work  with  State  conservation  of- 
ficials in  water  studieo  helpful  to  our 
Finger  Lakes  area. 

Maple  su'^ar.  mink,  and  chafer  re- 
secy-ch:  Following  strong  protests  from 
myself  and  oliier.  Conjiress  voted  to  nul- 
lify the  Department  of  Agriculture  order 
closing  a"ricu!tural  research  projects  of 
benefit  to  our  district — maple  products. 
fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  European 
chafer  project  now  unden\-ay  at  the  ex- 
perimental station  in  Geneva. 

VA  hospitals:  As  a  result  of  strong  pro- 
te.sts  by  Congress,  in  which  I  took  part, 
the  VA  backed  down  on  an  earlier  de- 
cision to  close  hospitals  at  Bath  and  Cas- 
tle Point,  N.Y. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  million 
dollar  atomic  accelerator  project:  I  was 
delighted  to  take  the  lead  in  presenting 
to  AEC  the  proposal  of  the  Cajoiga  Coun- 
ty development  group  to  locate  the  Gov- 
ermnenfs  new  200-billion-eIectron-volt 
accelerator — with  its  2000  new,  top-level 
scientific  jobs  in  our  district,  just  cast 
of  Cayuga  Lake. 

Clean  bill  of  health  for  Canandai?,ua: 
As  a  result  of  my  intervention  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Servii  issued  a  strong 
statement  completely  repudiating  dis- 
torted and  misleadin.2:  press  accounts  re- 
garding CanandfljlHIa. 

Kej-mark  Co.  loan:  I  was  glad  to  help 
in  obtaining  an  ARA  loan  to  assist  in 
the  growth  of  this  important  new  Mont- 
gomery County  industry  at  Fonda. 

STRATTON    E1LL.S    ENAITTED  INTO   LAW 

Any  Congressman  is  naturally  proud 
to  see  his  bills  enacted  into  law.  In  this 
session  the  following  bills  I  introduced  or 
cosponsored  were  adopted: 

Voting  rights  legislation. 

Rural  water  and  sewer  facilities  bill. 

Law  allowing  showing  the  USLA  film 
on  President  Kennedy,  "Years  of  Light- 
ning, Day  of  Drums,"  wifhin  the  United 
States. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  i:>r.  MoCfett,  former  president  of 
State  University  College  at  Cortland. 


A  bill  to  permit  entry  of  a  spectrograph 
for  atomic  research  purposes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

A  bill  permitting  the  Army  Engineers 
to  cooperate  on  water  studies  in  New 
York  State. 

A  bill  extending  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

A  resolution  to  create  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  streamline  Congress. 

Also  my  bill  to  raise  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers in  defense  schools  abroad  passed  the 
House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

And  a  resolution  urging  freedom  for 
the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  passed  the  House  and  is 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

In  short,  of  39  bills  I  introduced  8  have 
been  enacted  and  2  have  passed  the 
House  and  are  in  the  Senate.  Tliis  gives 
me  an  overall  legislative  batting  average 
of  .220,  compai-ed  with  a  general  average 
on  House  bills  of  only  .003. 

IMPORTANT    COMMITTEK    ACrlONS 

A  Congressman's  service  on  his  own 
conunittee  is  one  of  his  most  important 
functions.  This  year  I  moved  up  to 
ninth  place  on  the  AiTned  Services  Com- 
mittee. In  that  position  I  led  a  success- 
ful fight  to  retain  $500  million  in  vital 
military  research  funds  in  the  budget, 
I  supported  the  President's  action  in 
seeking  an  emergency  appropriation  for 
cari-ying  out  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  and 
was  on  hand  at  the  White  House  and  re- 
ceived one  of  the  pens  used  when  that 
legislation  was  signed  into  law.  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Vlsltorsj^ 
the  US.  Naval  Academy.  And  I  wa^^lne 
of  the  leaders  in  the  not  entirely  success- 
ful fight  to  give  Congress  a  more  decisive 
say  in  closing  down  such  Important  de- 
fense bases  as  the  Rome  Air  Force  Base, 
the  Schenectady  Army  Depot,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

OUTLOOK   FOR   THE   FUTURE 

Since  the  first  session  has  been  so  pro- 
ductive, one  may  wonder  what  is  left  for 
next  year.  I  am  sure  will  will  have  other 
measures  to  consider.  But  we  will  have 
plenty  to  do  anyway.  First,  we  must  see 
that  the  many  programs  we  have  en- 
acted this  year  are  efficiently  adminis- 
tered. Second,  we  must  make  sure  that 
with  all  the  built-in  costs  which  these 
programs  entail,  we  still  live  within  our 
budget  in  a  period  of  such  substantial 
prosperity. 

OPEN-AIR    CONCRESSroXAL    OFI  ICE    HOURS 

In  keeping  with  my  usual  practice,  as 
soon  as  Congress  adjourns  I  shall  sched- 
ule a  series  of  open-air  office  hours  at  post 
offices  throughout  the  eight  counties  of 
our  district,  so  as  to  be  available  in  eveiy 
part  of  our  district  to  any  who  may  need 
help,  or  may  wish  to  express  their  views 
and  recommendations  on  legislation  we 
have  enacted  or  will  be  considering  next 
'year. 

In  closing,  let*  me  express  again  my 
deep  appreciation  to  all  of  you,  regard- 
Aess  of  party  affiliation,  for  giving  me  the 
opportimlty  to  serve  you  in  the  Im- 
mensely exciting  and  challenging  respon- 
sibility of  your  Representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


}Jovemher  15,  1965 
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The  Nuclear  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
vrr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Oc- 
^berl8  1965.  issue  of  the  Nation.  Milton 
SS  journalist  and  author  of  "Host  e 
IE-  F  D.R.  and  De  Gaulle."  has  wnt- 
SJ  a  penetrating  analysis  of  some  of 
S  questions  posed  by  the  threat  of 
iSiclear  proliferation  and  nuclear  use. 
He  points  out: 

If  the  nuclear  powers  could  agree  upon 
♦,L  eoverning  the  use  of  their  weapons 
HoEear'powers  would  be  relieved  of 
mSch  of  the  incentive  for  joining  the  nu- 
clear club. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the  admin- 
istration wiU  heed  Milton  Viorst^s  call  for 
meaningful  steps  to  reduce  the  nuclear 

Uireat.  ^^^^, 

[From  The  Nation,  Oct.  18, 1965] 
THE  Nuclear  Club:  Why  the  Outs  Want  In 


(By  Milton  Viorst) 
WASHiTTCTON.-There  was  surely  overslm- 
pimcaUon,  if  not  a  touch  of  hyprocrlsy    Ui 
President  Johnson's  statement  last  August 
th^the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
Se  "gravest  of  all  unresolved  human  issues^ 
S  IB  not  the  spread  but  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  can  wipe  out  the  world;  and 
while  the  united  SUtes  has  been  Pio^s  in 
the  cause  of  limiting  nuclear  spread     t  has 
been  strangely  silent  on  the  subject  of  limit 
Ing  nuclear  use. 

By  Ignoring  the  problem  of  nuclear  use 
the  treaty  on  proliferation  proposed  by  the 
Z£!S  representatives    at    the    disarma- 
ment conference  in  Geneva  would  affect  only 
the  nonnuclear  powers.     It  contains  no  sug- 
^stion   that   halting   nuclear    P^oh  eration 
Light  somehow  be  linked  U>  restraming  nu- 
clear use.     The  American  proposal,  said  the 
President,  "demonstrates  that  a  treaty  (»n 
be  drawn  which  meets  the  legitimate  Inter- 
ests of  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  powers  alike 
but  to  an  outsider  the  draft  treaty  looks  like 
an  offer  by  one  state  to  give  away  the  prerog- 
auves  of  others.    It  could  have  no  conceiv- 
able impact  on  American  policies  and  prac- 
Uces.    There    Is    Uttle    reason    for    surprise 
then    that  the  President's  statement,  along 
with' the  proposal  itself,  was  received  around 
the  world  with  stony  silence. 

By  proposing  limitations  on  proliferation 
before    reaching    agreement    on    "se     the 
United  States  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse^ 
If  the  nuclear ,powers  could  agree  upon  terms 
governing  the  use  of  their  weapons,  the  non- 
nuclear  powers  would  be  relieved  of  much 
Of  the  incentive  for  Joining  the  nuclear  club. 
The  United  States,  however,  has  shown  no 
Inclination    to    make    any    agreement    that 
would  replace  total   anarchy  with  a  set  oi 
rules,  even  very  limited  rules.     As  long  as 
Washington  persists  in  this  position,  it  seems 
delusive  to  believe  that  other  nations  of  the 
world  will  voluntarily  forswear  all  opportu- 
nity for  nuclear  weaponry. 

■nie  American  differences  with  France 
Illustrate  most  vividly  the  national  confu- 
sion of  cause  and  effect  on  the  subject  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  Senator  John  Pas- 
tore,  of  Rhode  Island,  conunentlng  on  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy's  June  speech  on  pro- 
liferation, declared  that  "much  of  our  trouble 
With  De  Gaulle  today  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  Is  trying  to  become  a  prominent  member 
of  the  nuclear  club."  But  Pastore  had  the 
situation   precisely  reversed.    De   Gauiie  » 


trying  to  become  a  prominent  member  of  toe 
Sciwir  club  because  we  have  had  trouble 
^to  him.  He  want6  his  own  nuclear  for^ 
because  French  and  American  interesta  In 
^r^l  area*  are  so  Afferent  toat  be 
f tunable  to  depend  on  American  weapons 
when  he  thinks  France  may  need  them. 

iS^PASTORE's  statement  Indicates,  America 
atmbutes  De  Gaulle's  position  to  an  excess 
S  French  nationalist  ardor,  to  a  quest  for 
national    prestige.    It    finds    no    mem  J^ 
France's  reluctance  to  put  Its  fate  1^  Amert 
can  hands.    It  regards  as  ^^«f  °^fJf_Sf 
French  Government's  demands  to  make— or, 
STea^t.S  Share  fully  In  making-Its  own 
life  and  death  decisions.    It  ^cognizes  no 
legitimacy  to  the  argument  that  a  nation 
c^ot  surrender  to  another  ^«°";^«  P^^nl 
to  determine  Its  own  t°^«*^*«„ j^^^'iw 
l^gely  believe  that  a  country  need  only  rely 
on  ttie  united  States  to  be  assured  of  se- 
curity    De  Gaule  does  not  so  much  doubt 
Sea's  integrity  as  Ite  wllUngn^s  to  vlo- 
late  Its  own  national  Interests  when  those  of 

^^hrdr^fft^^aty  submitted  at  Geneva  says 

nothing  about  American  f^-^^l'^^'J^  '^^ 
nonnuclear  powers.  Senator  Kennedy  pro- 
S^sed  Uiat  the  United  States  put  all  coun- 
ts which  agree  to  withdraw  .^-m  ^h-^^^I 
clear  race  under  an  American    nuclear  urn 

ks"sarrsi  :^^sS^s:'^^ 

|.rup^yl£rlght  -  -.- rdreTf  ?ou 
STth  oTs^'  BufA^baS"dor  Goldberg^  In  a 
iLh  t/.tbe  UN  on  September  23,  did  not 
gHirS  ZtfS:  °He  promised  sUnp^y  toat 
Se  united  States  would  ^"PP^'-^^^/^f^^^'J^ 
Assembly  In  devising  means  to  Preyentnu 
cl^r  blackmaU.  Goldberg's  statement 
seSned  to  make  quite  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  not  willing  to  mortgage  It^  own 
Sfty  in  return  for  another  governments 

\^l       fnrswear  nuclear  arms. 
'°BuTUlimTng  American  adoption,  at  some 
But  a^SiimuiB  Kennedy  concept  of  a 

crpcqion"     He  declared  that     sucn  an  u 
Irel  L  ^'  •   -must  be  divorced  from  and  su- 
*^  tviP  other  Dolicy  alms  of  the  na- 
perior  to  the  other  pony  sovereign. 

its  fate  tnat  i!>        l\n„^  „*  ite  noiicv  alms 

*°;'  i?  r  to'saTl  sSS^om  n'^uc^lSi  black- 
SLffsSJh  as  Hmet/orexample,  practiced 

with  less  sophisticated  Instruments  on  the 
Czechs  in  1938.  Another  of  its  poUcy  aims 
might  be  to  save  Itself  from  a  fo^/^e  that  is 
^of  armed  with  nuclear  weapons  but  other- 
^ise'vSy  superior^  Under  f-h  -cum- 
stances  would  the  American  nuclear  uii 
?,re«"''l>"  of  any  service?  Presumably  It 
lould  be  up  to  the  Dnlted  States  to  decide. 

Si;'£"-^^-S.aiTrmor?5 
KmteSa*;.  a.  wen  »  "S?heTs"t 
Ke'  tr  ^;S^S^^£^  hot 
persuaded  that  the  premise  is  valid. 

India  IS  a  classic  example  of  a  country  that 
!<;  not  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  has 
phUosophical  Objections  to  nuclear  weapons 
dnps  not  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  build- 
fng  or  buying  them,  but  might,  nonetheless, 
be  forced  by  considerations  of  national  secu- 
myteSek  membership  In  the  nuclear  club^ 

Snder  an  American  "nuclear  "nibr^^^'^^ted 
would  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  Unltca 
States  would  retaliate  In  ^^indU  Communis^ 
China  exploded  a  nuclear  bomb  over  wew 
Selhl  But  If  Chinese  hordes-to  say  noth- 
ing of  Paklstanls-begin  pouring  over  the 
frontier,  the  United  States  will  not  start  a 
nuclear  war  In  India's  defense.  Since  the 
recent  border  fighting,  domestic  pressure  on 
Se  Sbastrl  government  to  Initiate  a  nuclear- 


weaoons  program  has  been  almost  Irresistible. 
Ldla's  dlleiiuna  Illustrates  the  Problem  of 
the  nuclear  bomb  as  deterrent  against  con- 
ventional" war.  India  would  feel  far  more 
Ilcure^lnst  Chinese  attack,  nuclear  or 
ST^uclS,  If  It  had  Its  o^»n  nuclear  weap- 
on^to  rattle.  They  would  have  far  greater 
general  utility  than  any  conceivable  Amerl- 

""^^ife^Ttu^tlon    governing   the   defense   of 
Western  Europe  Is  at  once  more  simple  ana 
more  complicated.    It  is  more  simple  because 
the  United  States  has  already  pledged  Itself 
Sider  thV  NATO  treaty  to  defend  Western 
Lrope.  with  nuclear  weapons  If  necessary. 
But   it   is   complicated   by   American   state- 
ments on  strat!^glc  planning  which  suggest 
S  the  resp.n.e  to  a  nonnuclear  Soviet  at- 
tack would  be  a  nonnuclear  defense^>A^ter 
20   years   of  peace  and   Prosperity.  Western 
Eirooe  appears  less  than  satisfied  with  this 
n^r^'ngcment.     France     and    Germany,     the 
-  SSntr  e^  best  able  to  Influence  strategy,  see 
little  KeneroEity  In  America's  willingness  to 
ive    thrworld-and    the   United    States- 
Som     nuclear    destruction    by    -bmltUng 
Eurone  to  "conventional"  destruction^    "They 
rndicate  that  they  would  rather  ga^^le  on  a 
I'-htnlng  nuclear  war  than  acquiesce  In  an 
extendel  bloodletting  such  a.  they  suffered 
in  the  two  most  recent  conflicts.     De  Gaulle  s 
Srce  de  frappe  strategy  Is  ^o^f^^  °^^^j! 
gamble.     To  many  Europeans,  a  nuclear  ar 
feTal   is  more  Important  as  a  deterrent  to 
conventional  than  to  nuclear  wax. 

The  western  European  situation  Is  fur«ier 
complicated  by  Bonn's  ^terest  In  Gemian 
reunification,  which  Is,  presumably,  the  m^t 
Important  of  Its  "policy  alms.'     In  the  pa^t 
Gemany  has  Indicated  that  It  would   not 
se^™  uJlear  weapons  in  order  to  achlevejt^ 
more  recently,  government  facials  ha^^^^^^ 
that  Germany  would  agree  to  remain  a  non 
iuclear^wer  only  if  tangible  progress  was 
Se  to^rd  reunification.    Since  De  Gaulle 
u^lrt^k  his  nuclear-weapons  program  the 
united  States  has   accepted   the  view   that 
Germany  could  not  be  kept  Indefinitely  In-fc 
Site  of  nuclear  Inferiority.     To  forestal    a 
national  nuclear  force,  Washington  mvented 
the  Multilateral   Nuclear  Force    (MLFK     It 
WIS  designed  to  give  Germany  some  theo- 
ret  cal  aSL  to  nuclear  decisions  but  would, 
m  reality,  retain  American  contro  .     Ne^er- 
theleL    MLF  has  become  the  Russians    bete 
'noire    they  see  In  it  a  German  finger  on  the 
NATO    nuclear    trigger.    The    Germans    are 
Silling  to  accept  the  MI^  -^^^^e    ^ 
other    major    powers    In    NATO    are    noi. 
Meanwhile,  Bonn  recognizes  the  anxiety  it 
can^reate  and  has  quietly  begun  a  game  of 
nuc'.elr  blac'^ail  with  the  avowed  aim  of 
unifying  Germany. 

India  and  West  Germany  are  2  of  the  12 
countries  named  in  a   I960  study  as  belr^ 
capabe  of  manufacturing  nuclear  weapons^ 
^o  of  the  remaimng  ten  countries-France 
and  China-have  already  become  members  of 
Se  clSb.    All  that  they  needed  wa^  an  in- 
centive  to   make   the   effort.  ^^-Tb^.  f^t!^* 
whose  incentive  Is^etense  a&alnst  the  Arabs, 
may  have  the  capacity  and  may  be  "smg  it^ 
The  Swiss,  m  a  1962  referendum,  instructed 
?helr  Government  not  to  make  an  ant  nu- 
clear    Dledge.     Indonesia's   Sukarno   insists, 
ri  the   fale   of   much   skepticism,   that  his 
country  wiU  explode  a  nuclear  device  by    he 
end  of  the  year     The  United  States  may    n- 
voke  the  virtue  of  abstinence  in  perf^tsin- 
ceritv    but    as    matters   stand    It   has   little 
Chance  of  talking  countries  such  as  there  out 
of  manufacturing  their  own  bombs. 

The  united  States  Is  awkwardly  P;aced  to 
mount  an  antlproUferatlon  campaign  be- 
Sfof^ts  own  use  of  the  nuclear  threat. 
A  country  that  will  mot  accept  temperance 
for  Iteel/can  scarcely  urge  prohibition  on 
other?  The  United  States  has  never  gone 
even  as  far  as  China  or  Russia  In  swearing 
nev^r  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons^ 
wihlngton  has  never  consented  to  any  of 
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inhibitions    that   it    now    asks 
accept. 

own.   the  United   States   brought 
to  the  threshhold  of  nuclear  war 
i^e  Cuban  crisis  of  1962.     It  was,  to 
severely    provoked    by    the    Soviet 
Perhaps  Russia  was  even  guilty,  by 
del  nition,  of  that  "nuclear  aggression" 
S  ;nator  Kennedt  regards  as  Justlfy- 
ni  iclear  response.     Still.  It  was  Presi- 
Ke  inedy's  decision,  made  unilaterally, 
Soviet  missiles  upset  the  Interna- 
b^lance   of   power.     Many  who   were 
f  the  United  States  thought,  even 
bicking  Kennedy,   that   the   missiles 
I  ubjected  this  country  to  the  same 
that  its  allies  bad  long  experienced, 
's  decision,  while  it  may  have  been 
1  ^r  the  entire  West,  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.     As 
wrote.  President  Kennedy  had  de- 
upon  "going  ahead,   regardless  of 
allies  reacted."     Millions  who  live 
i^ge  of  hostile  missiles  had  a  right 
if  the  circumstances  Justified  the 
them. 
t:  icit  American  threat  to  employ  nu- 
we  apons  in  Vietnam  raises  even  more 
[uestiot^.    There,  the  United  States 
rattle  its  bombs  openly.     Instead. 
a  policy  of  escalation,  then  de- 
renounce  the  nuclear  ultimate  in 
The  American  role  in  the  Viet- 
urar.  unlike  the  Cuban  crisis,  has  not 
wi  lespread    sympathy.      Washington's 
arp,  at  best,  cool  to  it.  and  the  gov- 
cannot  claim  that  it  acts  for  the 
Corfimunist    world.      "Nuclear    aggres- 
aot  involved.    But  the  United  States 
nonethe  ess  employs   the   threat  of  nuclear 
J  n  instrument  of  its  own  diplomacy. 
carcely  ask'  other  countries  to  ab- 
weapons   while   it   makes   use   of 
,  real  or   potential,   for  its   own 
ilms." 

Union  has  already  rejected  the 

draft  treaty  at  Geneva,  although 

opposes    proliferation    at    least    as 

as  does  Washington.     Since   their 

was  exploded  shortly  after  World 

the  Russians  have  pursued  a  policy 

their  knowledge  of  nuclear  weap- 

h  no  one.     If  they  are  angry  about 

Tican  draft,  it  is  not  because  they 

its  goals  but  because  they  mistrust 

who  has  left  in  its  provisions 

cuous  loophole  to  permit  Germany 

NATO  countries  to  participat«  in 

Force. 


prop  >nent. 


I  emaining  nuclear  powers  appear  to 
!  omewhat    different     approaches    to 
's  draft  treaty.    Great  Britain  is 
as  the  United  States  and  the 
Jnion  to  restricting  membership  in 
ear  club,  but  it  is  not  convinced  that 
replace  its  own  nuclear  force  with 
MLP.     The  French  and  the  Chinese 
aversion  to  proliferation  as  acute 
»f  the  other  nuclear  powers.    Neither, 
signed  the  test  ban  treaty.    How- 
re  is  no  evidence  that  either  prance 
has  provided  information  on  nu- 
w^aponry    to    any    would-be    nuclear 
It  is  conceivable,  though  not  con- 
likely,  that  Pelping  is  somehow  be- 
S  ikarno's   nuclear   boasts.      It   is   far 
pi  obable  that  all  five  nuclear  powers 
halt   nuclear  spread,  even  if  they 
for  various  political  reasons,  agree 
treaty  that  would  ban  the  dissemina- 
ireapons  technology. 
;hait  any  other,  it  is  the  nonnuclear 
friendly,  neutral,  and  enemy — that 
1    the    way    of    an    antiproliferation 
What  the  United  States  has  asked 
accept  at  Geneva  is  not  a  bargain, 
some  quid  pro  quo  womd  be  in- 
but  a  self-denying  ordinance.     It  is 
t  these  same  nonnuclear  powers  vol- 
limited   their   capacity   to   develop 
by  signing  the  test-ban  treaty  in 
under  that  treaty,  it  was  not  they 


alone  who  accepted  limitations.  All  the  sig- 
natories, nuclear  and  nonnuclear,  agreed  to 
refrain  from  further  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  treaty  not  only  retarded  weapons  devel- 
opment among  the  signers  but  saved  the 
atmosphere  from  further  fallout.  The  draft 
treaty  on  proliferation  burdens  only  on* 
group  of  signers,  without  any  demonstrable 
benefit  to  all. 

Goldberg  sketched  areas  In  the  Septem- 
ber 23  speech  on  which  the  United  States 
might  be  willing  to  compromise.  In  terms 
hedged  with  limitations,  he  avowed  that  the 
United  States  was  interested  in  freezing  the 
manufacture  of  delivery  vehicles,  halting  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weap- 
ons use,  and  dismantling,  on  a  one-for-one 
basis  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  reasonable 
number  of  nuclear  weaf>ons.  Goldberg 
sounded  pious  enough  but  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  United  States  is  already  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  world — the  Soviet  Union 
possibly  excepted — in  its  stockpile  of  deliv- 
ery vehicles  and  fissionable  materials.  As  for 
the  weapons  themselves,  even  the  Pentagon 
acknowledges  the  possession  of  a  substantial 
"overkill"  capacity.  Once  again,  tlie  non- 
nuclear  powers  might  legitimately  ask  of  the 
American  overtures,  what's  in  it  for  them? 

It  is  not  imf>osslbIe  to  think  of  concessions 
that  the  nuclear  powers  might  offer  to  make 
an  antiproliferation  treaty  more  palatable 
to  the  nonnuclear  powers.  The  concessions, 
presumably,  would  have  to  take  the  form 
either  of  increasing  the  access  of  nonnuclear 
p>owers  or  decreasing  the  access  of  nuclear 
pKJwers  to  existing  nuclear  arsenals.  Certain- 
ly no  agreement  can  be  completely  satisfac- 
tory to  all  nations  and  probably  none  can 
be  devised  that  might  not.  xinder  certain 
circumstances,  actually  increase  the  chances 
of  war.  Nuclear  weapons  are  credited  by 
some  with  having  thus  far  prevented  world 
war  ni.  They  may.  at  this  point,  be  more 
a  mixed  blessing  than  an  unmitigated  curse. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  riskier 
way  to  preserve  civilization  than  to  place 
bets  on  its  obliteration.  Few  sane  citizens  of 
the  earth  would  not  feel  safer  if  agreement 
could  be  reached  for  reducing  the  possibili- 
ties of  nuclear  war.  Pew  believe  that  the 
present  anarchic  system  is  the  best  that  can 
be  devised. 

The  nucle.TX  powers  could,  of  course,  go  all 
the  way  and  agree  to  scrap  their  bomtjs. 
Nuclear  disarmament,  quite  apart  from  gen- 
eral disarmament,  would  certainly  make 
persuasive  argument  against  proliferation. 
It  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  only  argu- 
jment.  But  would  the  Western  Powers,  fear- 
ful of  being  outnumbered  by  the  Eastern 
hordes,  ever  agree  to  surrender  their  most 
potent  defense?  A  strong  argument  could 
be  made  that  the  nuclear  weapon  is  the 
West's  last  line  at  defense.  Even  if  the  argu- 
ment Ls  refuted,  the  mutual  distrust  of  the 
nuclear  powers  appears  to  preclude  any 
meaningful  disarmament  agreement  in  the 
predictable  future. 

As  an  alternative  concession,  the  United 
States  could  make  some  provision  to  extend 
the  concept  of  the  "nuclear  umbrella"  to  the 
very  "policy  aims"  that  Senator  Kennedy 
would  divorce  from  It.  The  Institutional 
technique  would,  at  best,  be  complicated. 
It  would  require  that  a  mechanism  be  estab- 
lished by  which  potential  nuclear  powers 
could  influence  decisions  that  affect  their 
fate.  There  raiist,  of  course,  be  safeguards 
against  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  "policy  alms"  that  are  in  any  way  ag- 
gressive, but  countries  such  as  India  or  Israel 
must  be  permitted  to  share  in  decisions  on 
which  their  defense  depends.  Such  coun- 
tries might  agree  to  step  under  an  American 
"nuclear  umbrella,"  if  they  could  be  assured 
that  tlie  United  States  would  not  walk  off 
to  leave  them  standing  in  the  rain. 

The  Institutional  mechanism  could  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  noimuclear  power 
might  make  a  bilateral  arrangement  with  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  or,  conceiv- 


ably, both.  A  multilateral  system  might  be 
devised,  within  or  apart  from  existing  diplo- 
matlo  instrumentalities.  Careful  organiza- 
tion and  established  rules  caald  avoid  the 
paralyalB  that  qonsultatlon  normally  gen- 
erates. Above  aU,  the  mechanism  must  pro- 
vide the  means  whereby  a  nonnuclear  power 
need  not  thriw  itself  upon  the  mercy  of  a 
nuclear  power  IT  it  believes  that  a  threat  to 
its  integrity  requires  some  sort  of  nuclear 
response.  The  way  must  be  open  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  plead  its  national  interest  prior 
to  any  nuclear  decision. 

Perhaps  Moscow's  deep  hostility  to  MLP 
signifies  that  any  aDrangement  to  "democra- 
tize" nuclear  decisions  will  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  proliferation.  The  Soviet  fear  is  not 
groundless,  but  a  carefully  constructed 
mechanism  need  not  mean  more  fingers  to 
pull  the  trigger;  it  could  mean  more  fingers 
to  stop  it  from  being  pulled.  At  Its  best, 
such  an  arrangement  could  produce  a  greater 
spread  of  the  nuclear  veto. 

The  system  would,  necessarily,  deprive  the 
United  States  of  complete  nuclear  independ- 
ence. On  its  own,  the  United  States  would 
no  longer  be  free  to  drop  a  bomb  whether  in 
the  defense  of  Europe  or  South  Vietnam.  In 
more  practical  terms,  Washington  would  be 
required  to  give  up  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  diplomacy. 
But  this  would  probably  be  the  most  con- 
vincing demonstration  it  could  make. 

Still  another  alternative  available  to  the 
nuclear  powers  to  retard  proliferation  would 
bQ>,to  limit  the  use  of  their  weapons  to  cer- 
tain very  specific  circumstances.  The  least 
that  the  nuclear  powers  could  give,  in  return 
for  an  antiproliferation  agreement  from  a 
nonnuclear  power,  would  be  a  pledge  never 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  on  that  power.  Each 
of  the  nuclear  powers  could  go  a  step  further 
in  the  cause  of  nonproliferation  by  pledging 
to  refrain  from  being  first  to  use  their  bombs. 
These  pledges  would  have  the  overwhelming 
advantage  of  simplicity.  The  would  require 
no  inspection.  They  would  not  impose  dis- 
armament on  suspicious  nuclear  powers.  To 
be  sure,  they  would  not  satisfy  a  nonnuclear 
power  that  looked  to  nuclear  weapons  as 
deterrents  to  conventional  attack,  but  they 
would  reduce  the  nuclear  have-not's  fear  of 
nuclear  neighbors  and  thereby  eliminate  a 
strong  Incentive  to  proliferation.  Such 
pledges  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  applying  to  weapons  that  already  exist 
and  not  simply  to  those  which  might  exist 
at  some  uncertain  time  in  the  future. 

It  is  clear,  above  all,  that  the  current  sys- 
tem possesses  the  very  lively  dangers  of  both 
nuclear  proliferation  and  nuclear  use.  "The 
threat  to  peace — and  to  human  life  itself"— 
said  President  Johnson,  in  submitting  his 
treaty,  "Is  universal.  If  the  response  Is  uni- 
versal, the  threat  can  be  met."  But  the  draft 
treaty  that  he  proposed  represents  no  sig- 
nificant step  to  meet  that  threat.  Surely 
the  United  States  can  come  up  with  a  plan 
that  is  not  so  singularly  self-serving,  that 
contains  some  suggestion  of  understanding, 
that  will  genuinely  reduce  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  The  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion demands  further  reflection. 


The  CAB's  Role  in  Promoting  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  are  concerned  about  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  efforts  to  curtail  air- 
line service  to  small  communities.    The 


TAB  is  following  a  policy  of  permitting 
local  service  airlines  to  drop  cities  which 
inolane  less  than  five  passengers  daily. 

rongress  never  intended  that  the  CAB 
should  set  up  any  such  arbitrary  criteria 
Sr  making  decisions  about  local  service. 
Sree  factors  should  be  taken  into  con- 
cideration  by  the  Board. 

First,  local  service  airlines  are  neces- 
.arv  to  the  financial  well-being  of  trunk 
rarriers.  They  help  to  generate  the  large 
volumes  of  traffic  necessary  for  efficient 


trunkline  operation. 
■  lifli^er 


second,  airlilli^ervice  to  smaller  cities 
Is  necessary  for  The  commercial  success 
of  the  community.  Modern  companies 
demand  airline  sei-vice  and  they  seldom 
locate  in  towns  which  cannot  Provide  it. 
The  CAB  should  act  consistently  with 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development,  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  the  prosperity  of  smaller 

citi&s 

Third,  local  service  airlines  are  es- 
sential to  strong  postal  and  national  de- 
fense systems. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  district,  the  city  ot 
Minneapolis,  is  not  threatened  by  the 
direct  loss  of  service.  However,  taking 
airline  service  away  from  several  cities 
In  the  upper  Midwest  will  have  a  strong 
adverse  effect  on  Minneapolis.  Business- 
men who  travel  to  these  towns  will  find 
other  methods  more  expensive  and  less 
convenient.  It  will  become  more  difficult 
for  Minneapolis  to  serve  as  a  commercial 
center  for  the  area. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  CAB  should  not  fear  that  Fed- 
eral support  for  air  transportation  will 
be  too  costly.  Government  subsidies  are 
decreasing  as  a  percentage  of  local  serv- 
ice airline  revenue.  As  the  volume  of  air 
travel  continues  to  grow,  v:e  can  look 
forward  to  further  decline  in  this  ratio. 
The  CAB  should  consider  the  mainte- 
nance of  airline  service  to  every  section 
of  the  country  its  primary  duty.  Con- 
egress  will  continue  to  support  a  strong 
system  of  air  transportation  for  our  Na- 
tion. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Clemson  University  Senate,  which 
represents  the  student  body.  I  «>n^; 
mend  this  resolution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people:  •  # 

Whereas  college' students  are  understand- 
ablv  affected  by  and  concerned  with  the  in 
volvement  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam: 

*"whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  in  the  preservation  of  their 
right  of  political  self -determmation;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  determined  by  the  constitutionally 
authorized  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  this  Government  based  upon  the  most  re- 
liable and  comprehensive  sources  of  informa- 
tion avaUable  to  them;  and 

Whereas  many  American  citizens  are  mak- 
ing immeasurable  sacrifices  in  the  service  of 
thlir  country  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
communism  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam: 

Therefore  be  it  .        . 

Resolved  by  the  Clemson  University  Stu- 
dent Senate  (in  regular  session  assembled). 

1  We  the  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the'  Clemson  University  student  body,  do 
support  the  U.S.  Government  in  Its  an- 
nounced foreign  policy  to  utilize  such  force 
as  necessary  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  in  the  protection  of  its  free- 
dom from  external  political  and  ideological 

domination.  ^     .       ^  _„„«„ 

2  We  proclaim  our  support  of  and  recog- 
nize our  indebtedness  to  the  men  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Charles  E.  Poster, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Susan  R.  Moore, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


VFW  Presents  MacArthur  Memorial 
Tablet 


^ 


Clemson    University    Students    Support 
United  States  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
1/Lt.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
proud  of  Clemson  University  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Clemson  was  second 
only  to  Texas  A.  &  M.  in  the  number  of 
officers  serving  in  World  War  II. 

Clemson,  located  on  the  old  planta- 
tion of  John  C.  Calhoun,  is  steeped  in 
the  traditions  of  patriotism,  love  of 
country,  and  individual  liberty.  Clem- 
son students  and  faculty  members  are 
unanimous  in  opposition  to  Red  Com- 
munist aggression.  They  know  that  the 
academic  community  is  the  opposite  of 
Communist  tyranny,  enslavement,  book 
burnings  and  a  state  curriculum. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  me- 
morial tablet  honoring  the  late  Gen. 
Douglas  A.  MacArthur  and  his  father 
Lt  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur  as  "heroic 
military  leaders  in  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  Republic 
was  presented  to  the  MacArthur  Me- 
morial at  Norfolk.  Va.  recently  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

The  main  speaker  at  the  ceremonies 
was  Mr.  Andy  Borg.  national  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign War.  Mayor  Roy  Martin  accepted 
the  tablet  on  behalf  of  the  MacArthur 
Memorial  and  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney, 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  a  longtime  aide  to 
tlie  late  five-star  general  also  spoke. 

Immediately  following  the  program, 
VFW  Commander  in  Chief  Borg  and 
party  placed  the  memorial  tablet  in  the 
MacArthur  Memorial  and  also  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  General  Mac- 
Ai'thur 


Mr.  Speaker,  Commander  Borg's  ad- 
dress is  a  moving  tribute  to  one  of  our 


country's  greatest  Patriots,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Your    honor,    the    mayor,    distinguished 
guests  from  our  military,  city  officials,   my 
Smrades  and  sisters  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
elgn  Wars,   ladles   and   gentlemen,   the   late 
General  MacArthur  "hen  accepting  the  na- 
tional    chairmanship     of     the     U.S.     Flag 
Foundation  in  1942  stated  that  ■throughout 
the  history   of  manlcind   symbols   have   ex- 
erted an  impelling  influence  upon  the  lives 
of  man."     He  then  spoke  of  how  the  cross 
and   the   flag   embodied   ideals   that  tought 
men  "not  only  how  to  live  but  how  to  die^ 
It  may  be  said  23  years  after  his  statement 
that    Douglas    MacArthur    has    passed    into 
military  and  national  history  as  a  symbol  of 
duty,  patriotism,  and  accomplishment  that 
will  exist  as  long  as  our  Armed  Forces  defend 
the    flag    and    the    republican    principles    It 

^^Tcan^^t  but  think  how  fitting  it  Is  that 
this  memorial  we  present  and  dedicate  to- 
day represents  1,300,000  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Many    served     in     MacArthur's     command 
others  were  near  him  in  other  Beryices;  and 
all  are  cognizant  of   his  superb   leadership 
and  his  deep  respect  for  the  courage  and 
tenacity  of  the  American  fighting  man.     He 
never  failed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men     AU 
recall  the  last  eloquent  reference  in  his     I 
bid  you  farewell"  spoken  at  West  Point  in 
1962      however,     a    part     bears     repetition: 
speaking    of    the    American    man-at-arms, 
MacArthur  said:    "His  name   and  fame   are 
the    birthright    of    every    American    citizen. 
In    his   youth    and    strength,    his   love    and 
loyalty,  he  gave  all  that  mortality  can  give. 
He  needs  no  eulogy  from  me  or  any  other 
man      He  had  written  his  ovra  history  and 
written  it  in  red  on  his  enemy's  breast.  •  • 
In  20  campaigns,  on  a  hundred  battlefields, 
around   a  thousand   campfires,   I  have  wit- 
nessed  that  enduring  fortitude,  that  patri- 
otic   self-abnegation,    and    that    invincible 
determination,  which  have  carved  his  statue 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people."  ^  .v.   »    „, 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sincere  tribute  of 
a  fighting  general  to  his  fighting  men.  the 
old  soldier  said  with  emotion:  "I  do  not 
know  the  dignity  of  their  birth,  but  I  do 
know  the  glory  of  their  death.  They  died 
unquestioning,  uncomplaining,  with  faith 
in  their  hearts,  and  on  their  lips  the  hopes 
that  we  would  go  on  to  victory."  This  he 
knew  was  true  of  our  men  in  uniform,  ir- 
respective of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Fellow    Americans,    how    is    it    that    with 
great   traditions   such   as    ours,   the   monu- 
mental, military,  naval,  and  air  victories  that 
stud    our    history,    the    profound    fact    that 
these  victories  kept  us  free— military  might 
and   resistance    to   aggressors   still    keep   us. 
free— why  is  it  that  young  men  burn  draft 
cards,  march  protesting  our  military  policies, 
and    shout   Invectives   against   our   Govern- 
ment?   This— all  at  a  time  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  honor  our  treaty  obligations  and  pre- 
vent   the   ruthless   tryanny    of   communism 
from   sweeping  over   the    emergent,   smaller 
nations.     Never  In  our   history  has  It  been 
more  vital  that  the  veterans  organizations, 
the  patriotic  societies,  the  cuic  fraternitl^, 
yes    the  churches  and  synagogues  stress  the 
need   of  greater  understanding  of  the  Ide- 
ology that  made  us  great;  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles    and    traditions    that    make    the 
United  States  the  beacon  of  hope  for  free- 
men evervwhere.    A  young  man.  Bruce  Espy 
by  name,"  said  in  a  youth  address  that  won 
a  Freedoms  Foundation  Award:   "Why  do  i 
love  our  great  American  traditions?    Why  is 
our  American  way  of  life  dear  to  me?     Be- 
cause it  was  paid  for  with  the  blood  of  guys 
like  my  brother." 

The  great  leader,  General  MacArthur. 
never  forgot  his  fighting  men  or  those  who 
fell  in  battle.     Before  leaving  Australia  and 
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tlirough    on    the    leapfrog    cam- 
was  most  sticcessful,  tlie  general 
in  celebration  of  his  second  an- 
in  Australia,  a  state  dinner  by  the 
at  Canberra.    It  was  a  lovely 
vlng  all  the  Australian  Parliament 
With  warmth  and  emotion 
thanked  the  people  of  Australia 
friendship  and   magnificent   sup- 
as  usual  never  forgetting  his  and 
said:  "On  such  an  occasion  as  this 
go  bock  to  those  men  who  were 
their   last   crusade    in    the    Jungle 
to  the  north  where  they  made  the  * 
saved  this  continent.     With  faith 
hearts  and  hope  on  their  lips  they 
Ifcyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  here, 
yesterday       makes       possible       our 
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the  supreme   moment  of   victory 

Japanese  and  Allied  commanders 

to  the  Articles  of  Surrender  on  the 

deck    of    the    battleship    Missouri, 

made  one   of  his   most   stirring 

It  was  directed  to  the  American 

a  report.    The  senior  Allied  officer 

speak  for  the   thovisand  of   silent 

stilled  among  the  Jungles  and 

and  in  the  deep  waters  in  the 

vhich    marked    the    way.      I    speak 

unnamed  brave  millions  homeward 

take   up   the    challenge    of    that 

\^hlch  they  did  so  much  to  salvage 

brink  of  disaster."     Again,  at  the 

of  this  terse  and  moving  report 

>eople — he    (sj)eakLng    in.  low   voice 

with  emotion)   referred  to  the  men 

ifrmed  Forces:     "They  are  homeward 

care  of  them."     That  today  Is 

important  thing  that  we   of   the 

organizations   feel   duty   bound   to 

care  of  hospitalized,  disabled,  and 

the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 

the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 

aaons  to  feel  close  to  the  general. 

a  life  member  of  the  Veterans  of 

Wars.    His  father.  Gen.  Arthur  Mac- 

waa  In  1906  commander  In  chief  of 

the    early    Spanish    War    veterans 

that  merged  to  form  the  Vete- 

?orelgn  Wars:  we  shall  ever  call  the 

Civil  War  MacArthur  one  of 

It  is  an  Interesting  fact  that 

one   of   the   most   highly   deco- 

ever  In  all  American  military  serv- 

was  his  father — a  holder  of  the 

Honor — the  only  father  and  son 

n  the  history  of  this  highest  award. 

remember  the  detailed,  long  mes- 

he  sent  on  the  request  of  Clyde 

commander  in  chief  at  the  51st 

convention   at    Chicago.     President 

ordered  the  message  withdrawn  and 

;    although   not   read   or   publicized 

( onventlon  It  leaked  and  was  widely 

It  dealt  both  with  appeasement 

the  loss  of  Formosa  would  mean 

overall  strategy  of  the  Pacific,   this 

to  daring  and  successful  Inchon 

in  Korea. 

the  Inchon  operation,  the  Brlt- 
the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  sent 
a  message  complimenting  him  on 
and  indefatigable"  leadership 
)peration.    It  concluded:  "We  believe 
brilliant  conception  and  masterful 
of     the     Inchon     counterstroke, 
planned  and  launched  while  hold- 
enemy  at  bay  In  the  south,  will  rank 
the  finest  strategic  achievements  in 
history."      Signed    by    the    British 
Staff.    We  shall  leave  to  politicians 
llltary  historians  the  pros  and  the  cons 
^neral's  relief  from  all  active  duty. 
a  tempest  to  say  the  least, 
stormy  stage  of  human  history,  at  a 
some  who  call  themselves  Amerl- 
longer  believe  in  the  execution  of 
that  their  birthright  re- 
appreclate  the  principles  that  give 
gave  their  immigrant  forebears 
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freedom  and  opportunity,  we  are  proud  at 
such  a  time  to  rededlcate  ourselves,  to  re- 
afBrm  our  faith  In  the  lofty  ideals  of  General 
MacArthur,  to  pay  homage  to  his  name,  to 
give  thanks  for  his  chivalrous  military  serv- 
ice, and  we  hope  that  his  personal  motto  and 
that  of  his  beloved  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
"Duty,  honor,  country."  will  long  remind  us 
that  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  No  one 
knew  better  than  the  great  general  that  a 
society  wedded  to  material  things  or  lost  to  a 
sense  of  history  and  worthy  tradition  may  be 
perilously  close  to  what  is  known  in  the 
vernacular  as  "the  w.\y  out." 

We  know  that  neither  men  nor  nations  can 
live  in  the  past;  that  both  pass  down  the  in- 
evitable road  of  time;  that  both  leave  records 
and  milestones.  It  is  our  high  honor  to  place 
at  this  revered  sarcophagus  a  memorial,  a 
remembrance  in  order  that  future  genera- 
tions may  know  how  deep  a  regard  we  had 
for  his  patriotism  and  his  fame— he  made 
worthy  traditions  that  will  never  die.  In  the 
words  of  a  French  leader,  we  feel,  that  "To 
honor  tradition  is  not  to  gather  ashes,  but  to 
keep  a  flame  burning."  And  may  that  spir- 
itual flame  ever  remind  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans, that  freedom  is  our  heritage,  that  free- 
dom is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  to 
safeguard  freedom  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  citizen,  and  that  freedom  may  require 
great  sacrifice,  even  life  itself.  These  were 
basic  and  fundamental  directives  in  the  credo 
of  the  great  patriot  that  we  this  day  so 
proudly  honor. 


Another  Veterans  Organization  Joins 
the  Fight  Against  Loan  Sharks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZiO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  veteran  organizations,  is 
the  latest  veterans  group  to  join  the 
fight  against  loan  sharks  who  prey  on 
members  of  oux  Armed  Forces. 

At  its  recent  annual  convention  in 
September,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  which  "urges 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  nec- 
essary actions  to  police  the  operations 
of  consximer  finance  companies  that  do 
not  operate  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
servicemen."  The  resolution  adds  that 
such  companies  be  placed  ofif  limits  if 
the3?'  do  not  meet  minimal  acceptable 
standards  of  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  a  true 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
its  distinguished  chaiiman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Wright  Patman.  It 
was  the  Patman  subcommittee  that  ex- 
posed the  operations  of  these  unscrupu- 
lous loan  shark  companies  that  are 
dedicated  to  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
as  much  of  the  soldiers'  paychecks  as 
possible.  To  lend  creditability  to  their 
operations,  these  comi>anies  place  re- 
tired high  ranking  military  officers  on 
their  boards  of  directors  and  adopt  other 
ruses  to  lull  the  serviceman  into  a  sense 
of  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 


the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee 
and  I  also  applaud  the  strong  resolu- 
tion  adopted  by  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 
Resolution    or    Jewish    Wak    VETER.M>rs  on 
Loan  Companies  and  Setivicemen 

Whereas  American  servicemen  pay  an  esti- 
mated $50  million  a  year  in  exorbitant  inter- 
ests and  excess  charges  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer credit;   and 

Whereas  loan  companies  de.aling  primarily 
with  military  personnel  have  hired  former 
high-ranking  military  oSlcers  to  serve  on  tlie 
board  of  directors  of  the  companies  or  as  ofB- 
cers  of  the  firm;  and 

Whereas  such  second-class  treatment  to 
American  servicemen  is  bound  to  affect  his 
performance  In  the  line  of  duty:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  70th  an- 
nual national  convention  assembled  at  Kla- 
mesha  Lake,  N.Y.,  September  12-19,  1965, 
urges  the  Department  of  Defense  to  talce 
necessary  actions  to  police  the  operations  of 
consumer  finance  companies  that  do  not 
operate  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  service- 
man;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolvcd.  That  such  companies  be  placed 
off  limits  where  a  minimal  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  conduct  Is  not  maintained;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  branch,  i.e., 
Department  of  Defense,  cooperate  with  tlie 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  exposing  the  sharp  practices  of  consumer 
finance  companies  specializing  in  loans  to 
armed  services  personnel. 


Reid  of  Riegel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN^DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  E. 
Reid,  president  of  Riegel  Textile  Corp. 
and  immediate  past  president  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, is  a  dynamic  business  leader  who 
is  dedicated  to  his  employees,  to  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  to  those  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  which  have  made  our 
Nation  great.  '^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  be  associated  closely  with  Mr.  Reid  in 
his  successful  fight  to  save  our  American 
textile  industry  and  the  jobs  of  its  em- 
ployees. I  know  of  his  superb  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  textile  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees— an  industry  so  es.sential  to  tlie 
economic  well-being  and  the  security  of 
our  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  tribute  to 
Mr.  Reid  appeared  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Textile  Bulletin  and  was  reprinted 
in  the  Ware  Shoals  Life  on  October  21. 
1965.  I  commend  this  splendid  tribute 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people: 

A  Yeak  of  Out.standing  Leadehiship 

From  time  to  time,  there  comes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  certain  debt  which  will  never 
be  repaid.  The  debt  Is  not  one  In  the  con- 
ventional sense  of  a  loan  having  been  made. 
Rather,  it  Is  a  debt  of  unique  service  ren- 


^      Whatever    Its    definition.    It    Is    an 
foSt  de^Jc^ntracted  In  sincerity  but  wlth- 

^Tls°lhrd:^ft2^"te°?Ule  industry  owe. 

'iSll^^SlVho  has  completed  a  y^ 

^5Sy  outstanding  leadership  as  president 

^  Se  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 

'Tr\eld  is  but  one  of  a  long  list  of  gifted 
^„^o  have  led  ATMI  and  Its  predecessors. 
ThS^been  succeeded  by  still  another  great 
^H.nt^  and  there  are  others  yet  to  come 
''u  /emalns  however,  that  his  term  has  the 
«  m^rk  of  distinction  that  comes  only 
Sn  a  i^n-s  fullest  potential  for  an  office 

''S'Sl'^t  place,  Mr.  Reid  has  been  an  ia- 
t^meent  a^d   articulate   spokesman   for    the 
mdusS  at  home  and  abroad.    He  has  been 
^  S^lve  but  prudent  advocate  of  the 
"^^wfrlehts  while,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
SeSng  hS£?  7onhrtghtly-and,  at  tlm'.^ 
Suntly-on  the  obligations  of  the  industrv 
and  Its  Indlvldtxal  members. 
'  nom  this  basic  Position    his  range  of  m- 
Jest  and  understanding  has  been  striking. 
He  ctn  very  properly  be  called  one  of  the 
f.fher^perhaps  the  father-of  the  present 
SenevTl^raSgement  for  cotton  tex1,iles  and 
Se  Subsequent  bilateral  arrangement  which 
i^vp  served  to  restore  order  and  a  seriFe  oi 
bailee  to  ircotton  textile  Import  situation. 
Wh?ntl^  cotton  textile  arrangement's  trade 
Snclp'eU  extended  to  other  textile  prod- 
ucte  regardless  of  fiber  content,  much  of  the 
crSlt  c^  be  traced  to  Mr.  Reid's  determined 
seekinK  for  such  action. 

He  was  the  prime  mover  m  the  recent  mas- 
.ivfr^d  successful)  effort  to  ren^w  tb^ 
"nc-prlce  cotton  Program-and  in  fact  to 
cPt  the  two-price  system  removed  In  the  first 
Knee     oL  Of  the  memorable  statements 

JTtextlle  industry  PO«^"°°fl^^^?*!he  196^ 
eloauent  speech  from  the  floor  o'/he  i»o« 
Sonal  CX,tton  Council  meeting  »^Biloxl 
Miss.,  in  which  he  laid  out  the  industry  s 
position  and  the  reasons  for  It. 
He  has  insisted  at  every  turn  that  the  tex 

tile  industry  take  Its  ^^^^^'^'-'IZS^^r^Z 
and  Its  tax  adjustments,  and  ^ornbrne  them 
with  a  generous  portion  of  Its  profits  to  build 
l^r  the  years  ah^d.  His  own  company  has 
Mt  an  admirable  record  In  capital  spendmg, 
Sid  It  should  not  be  regarded  as  colncxdence 
the  industry's  capital  spending  commRments 
for  1965  are  expected  to  go  over  a  billion  dol 
lar";  for  the  first  time  In  history. 

we  say  It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  coin- 
cidence because  we  believe  Mr.  Reid  has  done 
one  thing  more  for  the  Industry.  He  has  told 
Z  Incurs  story  In  Practically  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world  since  moving  In^o  t^^il^ 
Of  succession  that  carried  him  to  the  A™ 
^residency  In  those  speeches  he  has  set  a 
lone  of  aggressive,  progressive  acceptance  of 
a  great  moral  responsibility  to  act  as  well  as 

*°''TS'times  and  their  forces  have  propelled 
us  into  an  Increasing  involvement  y^th  the 
world  around  us."  he  said  In  a  recent  speech_ 
We  shall  be  eternally  In  his  debt  for  his 
willingness  to  make  InvoUement  a  total 
commitment. 


Report  of  Minority  on  AcHvities  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pnblic  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr    JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  the 


RepubUcan  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 

aSd  PubUc  welfare  Committee  made  a 

SSificant  and  constructive  contelbuti^ 

S)  the  extensive  legislative  work  of  the 

committee,  of  which  I  am  the  ran^g 

SSSity  member.    The  f oUowUxg  rep^t 

supplements  from  this  point  of  ^w  toe 

report  printed  In  the  Record  of  OctobCT 

22^hi?h  cataloged  the  major  legislative 

items  considered  by  the  committee.   ^- 

cluded  are  the  principal  minority  contri^ 

bSions  to  those  measures  finally  enacted 

into  law:  ^.       .„^ 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  A^t 
of  1965  H.R.  2362,  Public  Law  89-10.  no 
amendments  to  the  bill  were  entertained  In 
Xe  ina^  as  a  matter  of  administration 
lollcy^  but  a  number  of  minority  Prop^s 
were  adopted  In  the  committee  report.  Sen- 

^l.^lTludlng  handicappel  chll^en  wijm 
title  I  as  educationally  deprived.  In  addl- 
iion    to    poverty-related    children    (Senator 

""Tlncludlng  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren under  title  HI  (Senator  Javits), 

3  Avoiding  overlapping,  duplication,  and 
conflict  withShe  Office  of  Ec°nonuc  Oppor- 
tunltv  bv  giving  precedence  to  the  Office  oi 
EduStlon  on  programs  contemplated  by 
titles  I  and  HI  (Senator  Javtts); 

4  Requiring  State  consultation  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  title  II,  providing  library  re- 
sources for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers 
who  Snnot  be  served  by  a  State;  and  under 
Son  2(a)(1)  of  title  IV.  authorizing 
^ants    lor    educational    research    within    a 

Bioner  may  require  State  agencies  to  impose 
u^n  local  school  'i^trlcts'  applications  be- 
yond those  stipulated  to  the  bill    (Senator 

^e^Rlqulrtng  continuous  monitoring  of 
oiSn  en^eJlSthorizatlon  for  stipends  to  re- 
searchers   under   section    2(b)    of    title   IV 

^^T^u^nr^emlcally  ^^ted  -d  -ea" 
tlvely  talented  children  under  section  503(a) 

and  the  availability  of  Judicial  review  (Sen- 

^"7.  S'ttog  the  applicability  of  titje  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  Of  1964.  f^^^^^J% 
crimination  on  the  B«>"°i^i^^2^'^''  S 
national  origin,  to  all  programs  carried  on 
under  this  act  (Senator  J Avrrs); 
"^  10  Requiring  equitable  ^distribution  of 
research  facilities  grants  under  title  IV  to  all 

^li°aiUwerSTS.-S.  974  Sen^- X 
port  123,  Public  Law  89-15.  Minority 
amendments  adopted:  -p^dpral 

1  Modifying  the  new  »0  percent  Federal, 
10  nerSnt  nIn-Pederal  matching  require- 
ment to  mie  it  workable,  by  exempting 
private  tr^nlng  tostltutlons,  author^ing 
matching  In  kind  as  well  as  to  cash,  and  de- 
^^Tifhe  matching  requirement  for  one 
ad"ltk.nal  planning  year  (Senators  Pkoutv, 

&?,  i=rVspS?Sr^^mert!^ 
of  the  act  (Senator  JAVTTS); 

3.  Limiting  reapportionment  of  funds  al- 
located to  a  State  but  not  yet  spent  (Senator 

■Javits)  * 

4.  Authorizing  refresher  or  reorientation 
courses  lor  professional  employees  who  are 
unemployed'^because  of  defense  cutbacks 
(Senators  Javtts  and  Peoutt)  ; 

5.  Avoiding  overlap  of  authorizations  by 
repealing  thi  tratotog  provisions  of  «^e  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  simultaneously  with  the 
Siactment  of  the  bill,  which  transfers  such 


training  to  the  Labor  Department  (Senator 

^Tcinttoutog  training  allowances  for 
trine^  Xbecome  22  years  old  durnig 
tratotog  (Senator  Peoutt); 

7    Authorizing    tocreased    use    of    private 
training  institutions  (Senator  Proutv  , ; 
Minority  report  language  adopted: 
r  Insuring  that  training   allowances   au- 
thorized by  the  bill  will  be  added  to  existing 
training  allowances  (Senator  Javits): 

2  Directing  greater  emphasis  on  the  on- 
the-lob  training  program  and  on  promoting 
Its  use  (Senators  Proutt  and  J^yrrsK 

National  Technical  1^"^^^°'  ^^t>^i^J 
Act    HH    7031.   Senate   Report   245,    Public 
Law  m-^6-  Mtoorlty  report  language  adopted 
irjlng  the  Secretary  of  Health.  ^Education^ 
and  Welfare  to  evaluate  and  Implement  the 
r?port  submitted  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  (the  Babb  dge 
conSiittee)    pursuant   to    an  f^,*^°"^^^!°"^ 
contained  In  the  1965  appropriation  lor  the 
Department.     The   Secretary   has   ^ince    re- 
sponded  with   implementation   and    m:om- 
lAendatlons  (Senators  Javtts  and  Morph^ J  _ 
'"l^xtenslon  of  the  Juvenile  Deltoquency  and 
■vouth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961,  HJi.  uui  • 
lenatoSpoS  318,  PubUc  Law  89-69:  Minor- 
ity amendment  adopted  tooreaslng  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1966  by  »l-5  rm": 
llon  over  the  administration  request  In  ordw 
to  emphasize  training  ol  youth  workers  and 
other      much-needed      personnel      (Senator 

*'*SSr  Americans  Act  ol  1965^  H.R^3708. 
Senate  Report  247,  Public  Law  89-73 :  Minor- 
^  Sendment  adopted  requiring  State  con- 

Amendments  ol  1965,  6.  510,  Senate  Report 

117,  PubUc  Law  89-109.  t  ..,.^e\ 

Minority    amendments     (Senator    Javits) 

"*i^Sing  burdensome  paperwork  require- 
ments in  the  expanded  natlonr.l  immunlza- 

"?  D^Sng  the  subcelimg  on  appropria- 
tions lor  schools  of  public  health. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu 
mT^tles  Act  of  1965,  S.  I*i3- Senate  Report 
300,   Public   Law   89-209:    Based   upon   four 
bUls  nrevlously  totroduced  In  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding one.  S.  310.  totroduced  by  Senator 

"^^M^nority  amendments  (Senator  Javtts)  : 

LEarn^rktog  $2.75  million  to  help  sup- 
port   and    stimulate   arts   programs   by    tne 

^'^^linphaslzlng  the  need  lor  standards  of 
Professional  excellence  to  the  arts; 
^  3  Tuthorlztog    the    National    Endowment 
for  the  Arts  to  support  research; 

4    Making  clear  that  the  prevailing  wage 
provSlon  dies  not  preclude  use  of  volunteers 

""Hert  m^^.  cancer,  and  Stroke  Amend- 
r«Zr,tR  of  1965  S  596,  Senate  Report  368. 
^mc  ^w  S-209.     Minority   amendments 

^''^''Smltlng  centers  to  the  named  diseases 
and  th^  rllated  to  them  (Senator  Domi- 
nick)  ;  _„„ 

9  Reaulrlng  a  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
er^  S^or  before  jSne  30.  1967.  rather  than 
waiting  until  1969  (Senator  jAvrrs). 

Caotloned  films  for  the  deaf.  S.  2232.  Sen- 
at^R^port  649.  Public  Law  89-258:  Minority 
SeS^ment  adopted  establishing  a  perma- 
nent National  Advisory  Conxmlttee  on  the 
Deal    (Senators   Murpht   and   J*vrTSi 

Economic    Opportunity    Amendments    of 

llt^8££3.Ttoo?i^^SSnra.rp"p 

S^Sers  OT  the  topalrment  of  existing  con- 
^tl  lo7  ^Tvlces"^  (Senators  Simpson  and 
Dominick)  ; 
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2.  Protlbltlng  payments  solely  as  compen- 
sation f  T  reTerring  candidates  for  ths  Job 
Corps  (Senatcr  Dominick); 

3.  Rec  Hiring  maximum  public  dlsclosura 
about  c  eveloplng  commiinlty  action  pro- 
grams. 1  icludlng  public  hearings  and  open 
books  ai  d  records  (Senator  JAvrrs) ; 

4.  Req  ilring  consultation  with  State  agen- 
cies on  the  development,  conduct,  and  ad- 
mlnlstralion  of  community  action  programs 

Javits); 

horizing   direct   community   action 

y  There   citywide   "umbrella"   agencies 

local  private  nonprofit  group  (Sen- 


(Senatoj 
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grants 
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gram 
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Jav  ts) 
Rec  uirlng 
Sta  e 


notification  of  the  Governor 

In  which  a  local  private  nonprofit 

at>plies   for  a   direct   grant    (Senator 

ALL); 

Restoring  the  voluntary  assistance  pro- 
fo-  needy  children  (Senator  JAvrrs). 
£  ?nate-House  conference  report  (H. 
cfcl)  Included  language  proposed  by 
ty "^Senator  Javtts)  requiring  In- 
learlngs  before  the  Director  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  will  override 
of  the  Governor  of  a  State.  The 
conferetlce  report  also  Included  language  In- 
suring t  aat  consumer  credit  education  and 
consumt  r  debt  counseling  programs  will  con- 
tinue tcj  be  parts  of  the  community  action 
a  minority  amendment  had  been 
by  the  Senate  to  this  effect  (Senator 
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ci  inferees  rejected  two  significant  ml- 
a  nendments  which  had  been  adopted 
^nate: 

the  Hatch  Act  prohibitions 

X)litlcal',actlvlty  to  those  employees 

r  "action  programs  paid  in  prin- 

from  Federal  funds,  and  to  VISTA 

(Senators  Murphy  and  Proutt); 

the  National   Advisory  Council 

and     meaningful     entity 

Phoittt). 

committee  report  adopted  ml- 
SenatiM-   Javtts)    proposals: 

the   Office   of    Economic   Op- 
and  local  and  State  officials  to  en- 
act's  requirement  that  community 
drograms  are  to  be  developed,   con- 
Knd  administered  "to  the  maximum 
aslble"  by  the  poor  themselves,  to 
djjminatlon    of    cltywlde    "umbrella" 
by  political  officials,  and  to  take  the 
action  to  correct  any  program  fall- 
respects; 

that  announcements  of  project 

be  made  by  the  Office  of  Economic 

and  not  by  political  officials; 

the  establishment   of  a  system 

offices  to  deal  with  local  prol> 


tl  ese 
Urgng 


the    Implementation    of   the 

in  the  act  for  a  center  at  the  Office 

Opportunity  to  coordinate  in- 

about  the  status  of  applications  in 

agencies  and  departments  under 

jAvrrs*  request,  the  minority 

an    inquiry    Into   the    Nefw 

antlpoverty  controversy  and  filed 

which    was    printed    at    i>ageB  M 

25  at  the   hearing  record  on  hSi. 

upon  which  a  number  of  mlnorflty 

were  based. 

Library    Assistance   Act   of    1965, 

Report  756.  Public  Law  89-291: 

(Senator      Javtts)       amendment 

giving  prlM^ty  to  libraries  having 

potential  for  fulfilling  the  needs 

health  science  libraries. 

Contract  Act  of  1965.  HJl.  1023S, 

fteport  798,  Public  Law  89-286.    Ml- 

lenat<»'  Javtts)  proposals  adopted  In 

report:     , 

the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  d»- 
the  prevaUing  rate  tn  the  locality, 
the  cocnpensatlon  paid  In  similar 
In  the  locality; 


Se  lator 
eo:  Lducted 
CI  y 


Senate 


ea  «st 
o  lal : 


Re<;  airing 
niig 


2.  Urging  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  Federal  agencies  to  afford  any  employ- 
ees not  covered  by  any  erf  tha  acts  or  by  this 
bill  the  minimum  wage  coverage  provided 
by  the  bUl. 

National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965,  H.R.  7743.  Senate  Report 
758,  Public  Law  83-287.  Minority  (Senator 
Javits)  amendment  adopted: 

1.  Encouras^ing  States  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institutions  r.nd'organizations  to  estab- 
lish adequate  loan  insurance  programs"  ior 
studenus  in  eligible  in.stitutions; 

2.  Esiablisliiiig  a  Federal  program  of  stu- 
dent loan  i:i.';ur;.ncc  for  students  who  de- 
serve reasonable  acces^s  to  State  or  private 
nonprofit  progrii:!,-,  of  student  loan  insur- 
ance. 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1065,  H.R.  3141.  Senate  Re- 
port 739.  Public  Law  89-290.  Minority 
(Senat-or  Javits)    amendments  adopted: 

1.  Including  students  of  pharmacy  in  the 
scholarship  program; 

2.  Clarifyiiig  the  accreditation  of  schcxils 
of  nursing. 

The  bill  included  the  provisions  of  S.  576, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Cotton  and  earlier 
passed  by  the  Senate,  permitting  the  can- 
celing of  a  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  a  student  loan  to  a  physician,  dentist,  or 
optometrist  who  practices  in  a  shortage  area. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  H.R.  9567, 
Senate  Report  621,  Public  Law  89-329.  Mi- 
nority amendments  adopt«i: 

1.  Adding  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  forgiveness  for  those  who  teach  In 
poverty-impacted  areas  (Senator  Proutt); 

2.  Recognizing  outstanding  students  by 
malting  available  an  additional  f200  scholar- 
ship per  anninn  grant  for  those  students 
ranking  In  the  upper  half  of  their  class  (Sen- 
ator Javtts)  ; 

3.  Postponing  the  cutoff  of  the  Institutes 
for  School  Librarians  establlsiied  by  the  Na- 
tional Defence  Education  Act  to  permit  a 
phaseout  rather  than  a  sudden  disruption 
(Senator  Dominick)  ; 

4.  Broadening  the  scope  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  to  include  arts  and  hu- 
manities (Senator  Proutt); 

5.  Reducing  to  3  percent  of  the  maximum 
Interest  rates  for  construction  loans  under 
title  m  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  (Senator  Javtts); 

6.  Authorizing  a  college  to  transfer  25  per- 
cent of  its  scholarship  fund  to  Ita  National 
Defense  Education  Act  student  loan  fund 
(Senator  Dominick)  ; 

7.  Broadening  the  title  VI  equipment  grant 
provisions  to  include  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties, in  addition  to  other  areas  of  instruction 
(Senator  Protjtt); 

8.  Enhancing  the  role  of  State  and  private, 
nonprofit  institutions  in  guaranteeing  low- 
oost  student  loans  (Senator  Javtts)  ; 

9.  Increasing  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  (Senator  Case)  ; 

10.  Broadening  the  title  V  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  Include  nonpublic  school  teachers 
(Senator  Prodtt)  ; 

11.  Streamlining  and  reforming  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  procedures  (Sen- 
ators Javtts,  Phoutt,  and  Doicnick  ) ; 

12.  Making  more  fiexlble  the  use  of  funds 
for  construction  grants  to  public  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  institutes  tm- 
der  the  Higher  Educat^  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (Senators  Casb  and  Tower)  ; 

13.  Adding  "Industrial  arts"  of  title  XI  erf 
tbe  National  Defense  Education  Act  (Sen- 
ators Proutt  and  Javits)  ; 

14-  Authorizing  payment  in  kind  by  col- 
leges under  the  work -study  program  (Sen- 
ator Javits)  ; 

15.  Adding  "economics"  to  titles  m  and 
ZI  at  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(Senator  Pioutt)  ; 


16.  Adding  "civics"  to  title  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  (Senator 
Javtts); 

17.  Etaiphasizing  high-quality  substantial 
coiu-ses  in  the  title  V  teacher  fellowship  prt>. 
gram  rather  than  on  the  so-called  educa- 
tional method  covu-ses   (Senator  Proutt); 

18.  Broadening  title  II  so  that  institutions 
with  modest  resources  can  obtain  maximum 
library  assistance,  without  a  matching  re- 
quirement and  requiring  institutions  with 
resources  to  match  Federal  funds  (Senator 
Javits)  ; 

19.  Training  of  college,  admini.strat-ors  for 
developing  Institutions    (Senator  Javits); 

20.  Barring  title  I  extension  course  funds 
from  use  for  sectarian  Instruction,  religious 
worship,  or  divinity  school  courses  (Senator 
Javtts); 

21.  Moderately  decreasing  Federal  match- 
ing contribiition  under  title  I  to  encourage 
greater;  college  participation  tn  accord  with 
recommendations  of  land-grant  colleges 
(Senator  Javits)  ; 

22.  Limiting  the  section  exempting 
sororities  and  fraternities  from  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  regarding  cutoff  of 
Federal  funds  from  discriminatory  activities, 
to  those  financed  exclusively  by  funda 
derived  from  private  sources  (Senators  Dirk- 
SE^f  and  Javtts)  . 

Minority  provisions  (Senator  J.\vits) 
adopted  in  committee  report: 

1.  Urging  that  moneys  allocated  to  col- 
leges for  purchases  of  library  materials  under 
title  II  not  be  eroded  by  unwarranted  in- 
creases In  the  already  very  high  cost  of  books 
and  periodicals; 

2.  While  recognizing  the  Importance  of  re- 
search, encouraging  college  teachers  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  classrooms  and  the  student. 

The  conference  report  adopted  language 
proposed  by  the  minority  (Senator  Javits) 
making  It  clear  that  the  1963  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  provisions  for  construction 
of  graduate  schools  Includes  all  graduate  » 
schcxjls,  including  those  offering  programs 
leading  to  a  first  degree  in  law. 

School  construction  assistance  In  disaster 
areas,  H.R.  9022,  Senate  Report  No.  783,  Public 
Law  89-313:  Minority  amendment  adopted 
authorizing  aid  In  the  form  of  a  repayable 
advance  to  financially  capable  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  in  need  of  immediate  funds 
(Senator  Javits)  . 

Minority  report  language  adopted  preclud- 
ing, to  the  extent  feasible,  the  segregation  of 
classes  by  religious  affiliation  where  services 
are  provided  to  non-publlc-school  students 
(Senator  Javtts). 


Banking  System  One  of  the  Great 
Strengths  of  This  Nation 
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HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22/l96S 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  this  Nation  Is  its 
unique  system  of  banking,  with  its  large 
number  of  locally  owned  banks  serving 
the  public  in  all  walks  of  life.  And  one 
of  the  basic  reasons  this  system  of  bank- 
ing works  as  well  as  It  does  Is  the  ex- 
cellent multilevel  supervisory  structures 
which  has  been  developed  within  the 
States  and  on  the  Federal  level. 

The  ability  of  the  various  State  bank- 
ing supervisors  to  work  closely  with  the 


Federal  banking  agencies  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  Federal  and 
State  cooperation. 

Recently  the  National  Association  of 
cuoervisors  of  State  Banks,  an  organi- 
7ation  representing  the  banking  super- 
visors In  all  the  50  States,  held  their 
annual  convention  In  Detroit.  As  one 
of  the  official  acts  of  that  convention, 
NASSB  adopted  a  resolution  highly 
nraising  the  record,  abilities,  and  coop- 
erativeness  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  a  Federal  agency 
created  by  the  Congress  some  32  years 

The  wai-m  recommendation  of  the 
NASSB  for  the  service  the  FDIC  has  pro- 
vided to  the  Nation  Is  well  deserved. 
PDlC's  record  of  service  to  the  pubUc 
in  preserving  a  sound  banking  system, 
and  In  protecting  depositors  against  loss 
when  banks  close.  Is  well  known  to  all 
of  us  The  strong  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Stafife^banking  authorities 
may  not  be  so  well  known,  but  It  is  just 
as  important  In  preserving  a  sound  bank- 
ing structure  to  serve  the  public. 

The  full  resolution  Is  as  follows : 

'^      October  8,  1965. 


pervlsors  erf  State  banks  In  advancing  their 
common  goal  of  aesurtng  the  continuance  of 
a  strong  and  vigorous  State  banlclng  system." 


The  National  Conference  on  Sea  Grant 
Colleges 


RESOLUTION  Or  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SUPERVISORS    OF    STATE    BANKS    CONCERNING 

FDIC 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks  as- 
sembled in  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  NASSB  s  64th 
annual  convention: 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  State  banKs 
are  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  important 
factors  which  has  contributed  to  the  ^ow«i 
of  i  vital  banking  system  In  the  Unltea 
Star.es  has  been  the  availability  of  Federal 
deposit  Insurance;  .  ^  ^  ^^    t^^j 

■•Whereas  Congress  has  established  the  Ped- 
'     eral  Deposit   Insurance   Corporation  as   tiie 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  adminis- 
ter this  alMmportant  program  for  the  pro- 
tection at  deixjsitors; 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  State  banns 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion have  a  mutual  goal  In  maintaining  the 
present  strength  of  the  State  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  high  level  of  service  which  It 

provides; 

"Whereas  in  achieving  this  goal  of  the  su- 
pervisors of  State  banks  and  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  work  harmoniously  and  closely 

together;  *     v.     i, 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  State  baruts 
have  had  ample  occasion  to  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  efficiency,  thoroughness, 
and  vigor  with  which  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration perform  their  duties;  of  the  exam- 
ination reports  of  the  highest  quality  which 
are  Issued  by  the  Corporation;  and  of  the 
willingness  and  availability  of  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Corporation  to  Join  with  the 
supervisors  in  solving  problems  and  reach- 
ing goals  of  mutual  Interest:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  unanimously 

•Resolved  by  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  State  Banks,  dssembled  tn  De- 
troit. Mich.,  for  its  €4th  annual  convention, 
That  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Honorable  K.  A. 
Randall,  and  Its  Immediate  past  Chairman, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr.  along  with 
the  dedicated  staff  of  the  Corporation,  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  trust  committee  V>  tbem  by 
Congress:  for  the  cfflcJent  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  they  guard  the  public  in- 
terest;  and  for  their  cooperation  with  su- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  my 
home  city  of  Newport.  R.I..  was  host  to  a 
National  Conference  on  Sea-Grant  Col- 
leges. It  was  an  extremely  successful 
gathering,  bringing  together  240  distin- 
giiished  scholars  and  experts  in  the  field 
of  oceanography  and  related  fields.  They 
represented  institutions  in  35  States. 

The  confererfce  had  special  meaning 
and  significance  fgp^me  personally  be- 
'  cause  it  was  ooftwened  for  the  specific 
purpose,  of  considering  a  concept  which 
I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  legis- 
lative form.  My  bill,  S.  2*39.  provides 
for  a  Federal  program  of  sea  grant  col- 
leges supported  by  revenues,  rents,  and 
royalties  from  offshore  oil  properties  on 
the  ocean  floor. 

In  order  to  examine  the  concept  and 
explore  its  possibilities,  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Southern  New 
England  Marine  Sciences  Association 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  2-day  con- 
ference at  Newport. 

The  highlight  of  the  conference,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  keynote  address  deUvered 
by  Dr.  Athelstan  Spllhaus,  dean  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  at  the  Umver- 
sity  of  Minnesota,  who  is  the  true  origi- 
nator and  "father"  of  the  sea  grant  col- 
lege concept.  It  was  a  tribute  to  him 
that  the  conference  voted  to  endorse  the 
general  concepts  incorporated  in  my  bill, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished scientists  and  scholars  to  main- 
tain continuing  support  for  the  plan. 

Dean  SpUhaus"  speech,  reflecting  a^it 
did  his  years  of  study  and  experience, 
describes  In  detail  the  present  dlscrep- 
£.ncy  between  oceanographlc  science  and 
applied  engineering  and  explored  In  de- 
tail the  steps  we  covJd  and  should  take  to 
make  better  use  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  seas.    His  speech  should  be  part  of 
the  official  Record  of  Congress  in  view 
of  the  growing  public  concern  In  this  field 
and  also  in  view  of  the  hopeful  prospects 
for  congressional  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion next  year.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dean  Spllhaus'  ^eech  may  be  in- 
serted m  the  Record  at  this  point,  along 
with    my    own    address   to    the    same 
conference. 

There  being  no  objection, » the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Concept  of  a  Sea-Grant  Universitt 
(By  Dr.  Athelstan  SpUhaus) 
President  Horn.  Senator  Pell,  Dean 
Knause,  and  friends,  I  don't  suppose  that 
many  people  have  the  pleasure  and  honor 
that  I  feel  today  on  this  occasion  when  at 
this  wonderful  place  on  the  sea  under  the 


auspices  of  a  fine  university  and  with  bo 
many  of  those  who've  contributed  much  to 
the  science  of  the  ocean— that  I  feel  on  being 
invited  to  explore  and  develop  with  your 
help  my  own  sea-gr ant-university  idea. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Chapman,  wrote  me  about 
a  year  ago  to  ask  whether  the  sea  grants 
imiverslty  sprang  full  blown  from  my  mind. 
I  would  say,  rather,  that  it  resulted  from 
the  recognition  of  a  need,  a  conception,  a 
period  of  labor,  delivery  at  the  right  time, 
gradual  acceptance  of  the  young  Infant  and 
I  now  hope  that  its  sponsors  here  may  make 
it  have  a  productive  and  useful  life. 

When  Harrison  Brown  formed  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Oceanography  in  1957, 
some  of  us  Jokingly  yet  with  much  truth 
stated  ^hat  our  first  objective  would  be  to 
get  our  public  leaders  to  at  least  be  able 
to  pronounce  the  word  "oceanography." 
Harrison  not  only  managed  this  but  with  -" 
his  fellows  on  the  committee  succeeded  in 
stirring  an  amazing  public  and  legislative 
awareness  of  the  importante  of  knowing 
about  the  sea. 

Early  on,  we  recognized  the  need  to  use 
engineering  In  support  of  the  study  of  the 
sea     We  had  a  panel  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy Committee  which  devoted  Itself  to  spe- 
cial   engineering    devices,    vehicles.    Instru- 
ments, and  the  like.    When  I  became  chair- 
man in  1961,  I  was  already  beginning  to  see 
that  engineering  in  support  of  oceanographlc 
research,  whUe  Important,  was  not  enough. 
And  I  recskll  on  being  asked.  In  a  Joint  meet- 
ing with  the  governmental  interagency  com- 
mittee on  oceanography,   what  the  task  of 
the  Academy  group  should  be  over  the  next 
5  years,  that  I  said  that  marine  science  and 
oceanography   were   going  strong    but    that 
ttie    real    gap    was    between    our    excellent 
science  and  the  pitiful  state  of  the  U.S.  per- 
formance in  the  exploitation  of  the  sea.    Our 
pitiful    fishery    effort — our    poor    merchant 
marine— the   fact   that   when   we   needed    a 
bathyscaphe  we  purchased  it  In  Europe— all 
symptoms  of  a  lack  of  purpose  and  a  faUure 
to  apply  our  science  through  ocean  engineer- 
ing and   biological  engineering  or  aquacul- 

tvire.  , 

In  1963.  in  a  keynote  address  to  a  national 
meeting  on  fisheries,  I  voiced  my  unhappi- 
ness  and  recalled  that  Just  about  a  hundred 
years  before,  a  positive  purposeful  action 
had  been  taken  by  Congress  to  stimulate 
"the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture'— the 
act  that  estabUshed  land-grant  colleges. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Morrell 
Act  establishing  a  land-grant  fund  for  the 
support  of  such  colleges,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1859  but  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan 
and  subsequently  signed  by  Lincoln  In  1862 
contributed  mightily,  through  the  mechanic 
arts  to  lead  to  our  national  preeminence  in 
the  mass  production  of  things  that  people 
need— including    agricultural    products. 

Why  not  then  provide  a  focus,  a  commit- 
ment and  continuing  support  in  the  context 
of  sea-grant  universities  today  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
ocean  engineering  and  aquaculture. 

After  this  talk,  I  received  many  letters  ex- 
pressing interest  in  the  concept.  One  was 
from  Professor  Salla,  of  Rhode  Island.  As  a 
result  of  his  expressed  Interest  I  wrote  to 
President  Horn  and  Dean  Knauss  and  re- 
ceived Inspiring  and  heartening  responses. 
They^  wanted  to  do  something  to  explore  the 
idea  '  Dean  Knauss  suggested  early  in  1964 
that  a  conference  be  held— this  is  the  confer- 

ence. 

Senator  Pell,  with  a  long  Interest  in  the 
sea  Its  contribution  to  his  State  and  its  po- 
tential, talked  with  me.  I  remember  quip- 
ping to  the  Senator  that  Rhode  Island  would 
be  a  fine  launching  place  for  a  sea  grant 
university  In  connection  with  its  land  grant 
university— after  all,  I  said,  you  have  very 

little  land.  *  . 

So  you  see.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  this 
first  national   conference  on  the  sea  grant 
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concept  should  be  held  here  where 

Interest  was  spaxked. 

Is  ocean  engineering'    From  time  to 

i  glvB  names  to  assemblages  of  our 

sclentlflc  disciplines  for  no  better 

and  for  the  very  good  reason — that 

iply  and  suit  our   principal  current 

So  polar  science  Is  all  the 

that   la   done    relating   to   the 

ind  the  •Vntarctlc      Space  science  is 

science  that  relates  to  space,  or  more 

any   science    that   the   National 

and  Spiu:e  Administration  will 

Similarly,  oceanography  and  marine 

comprises  the  work  of  any  scientist 

lisclpllne  who  chooses  to  use  the  sea 

for  his  Intellectual  endeavors. 

other   hand.    In    engineering   the 
ng  nouns  become  even  more  mean- 
The    engineering    problems    of    the 
gions  are  quite  special   and  unique, 
you  get  rid  of  sew;ige  when  every- 
frozen.    How  do  you  build  lounda- 
sinlc  In  permafrost?     How  do  you 
structures  In  slowly  flowing  Ice?     En- 
for  space,  too.  has  Its  special  prob- 
kletals  can  cold  weld  themselves  to- 
In   the   vacuum    of    space.      Special 
its   are   needed,    and    vacuum   tubes 
need  an  outside  cover.     So  It  la  In 
^glneering.     Materials  behave  quite 
at     th^     7-ton -per-square- inch 
encountered  In  the  abyss.     Struc- 
be  built  to  resist  the  onslaught  of 
borers   and   other   living   organisms 
them  and  they  must  withstand 
different  catastrophic  forces — earth- 
currents,   wave    forces,    and   under- 
ndsUdes. 

recall  that  where  science  alms 
out   enough   about   our  environ- 
descrlbe  It  and  then  to  find  common 
engineering    Intervenes,    alters,   and 
environment      The  uses  and  con- 
are  found  good — ones  that  society 
can  grow  to  want — industry  repeats 
they  can  be  used  by  as  many  people 
ble.     There  are  two   kinds  of  ocean 
ing:    there    Is    that    kind    that   has 
for  centuries,  like   the  building  of 
get  from  one  point  of  land  to  an- 
buildlng  of  dikes  to  keep  the  sea 
roachlng  on  the  land,  but  these  are 
XI  support  of  peripheral  activities  of 
and  oriented  people  not  using  the 
withstanding  its  abuse  of  the  land, 
another  kind  of  ocean  engineering, 
Is   the   ocean   engineering   which 
cfme  about  when  we  decide  to  Inter- 
the  marine  environment  with  the 
objective  of  using  It,  occupying  It, 
jj)ylng  it. 

you  occupy  a  place  whether  It  be 
country,    uninhabited    polar    or 
T  -astes.  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  the 
of  the  sea,  essentially   you  have  t» 
worrying  about  the  five  basic  thin 
e  to  live;   a  way  to  get  there 
;  helter    while    you're    there,    poorer. 
food. 

It's  not  necessary  to  occupy  the 
ght  now.     We  could  wait,  but  some- 
would  occupy  it.     Or.  we  can  make 
sion  that  we  will  occupy  the  ocean, 
choose  freely  to  expend  part  of  our 
rd  apply  our  marine,  scientific,  and 
c  knowledge  toward  the  peace - 
on  and  colonization  of  the  sea. 
to    get    there    and    back,    shelter, 
i-ater.  and  food — to  these  five  basics 
need  for  the  occupation  of  land  on 
ust  be  added  a  sixth  shared  by  the 
nents  of  space  and  the  sea.     We  can 
te  a  while  without  food  and  water, 
could  not -have  heard  my  last  few 
i     without     breathing.     The     most 
ntal  ocean  engineering  that  Is  go- 
today  is  the  medical  engineering  on 
g  at  nigh  pressures  supported  by  the 
science    related    to    mammaiii 
g    with   their   lungs   full   of   water. 
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The  latter  science  may  ix>lnt  to  engineering 
developments  way  in  the  future,  but  at  the 
present  time  men  are  spending  weeks  below 
hundreds  of  feet  of  water  breathing  mix- 
tures mostly  of  inert  helium,  with  Just  the 
right  small  percentage  of  o.xygen  so  that  at 
those  depths  It's  compressed  to  about  the 
oxygen  pressure  in  the  normal  atmosphere. 

Ocean  medicine  has  found  that  helium 
does  not  give  the  narct>tlc  efTects  "rapture 
of  the  deep"  that  comes  from  the  great  solu- 
bility of  nitrogen  in  fatty  nerve  cells.  Ocean 
medicine,  by  studyinfj  decompression,  is  be- 
ginning to  overcome  the  dangers  when  the 
aquanaut  comes  up  and  reduces  his  pressure 
too  quickly.  If  he  docs,  the  eticcs  expand  in 
bubbles  blocking  arteries,  attacking  Joints, 
and  giving  him  the  fatal  "bends." 

Of  the  other  five  b;i£ics,  three  deal  m.ainly 
with  physical  emrineerlnc; — tlic  provision  of 
new  surface  and  submarine  vehicles,  struc- 
tures under  the  sea.  and  ix>wer  generators. 
But  ocean  engineering  also  includes  fixxl  and 
water — flsliing,  fi^^h  f.trming,  hybridizing  ma- 
rine plant,>5.  and  even  water  divining  in  the 
sea,  the  search  for  imdersea  fresh  water 
springs.  In  the  meantime,  we  c;ui.  of  cotirse, 
desalt  sea  water,  but  this  Is  a  clumpy  interim 
method.  Ocean  engineers  must  face  prob- 
lems quite  different  from  usual  engineering 
experience  on  land.  Electrolysis  dictates  a 
different  choice  of  metiUs.  The  mechanical 
stresses  of  current,  waves,  and  undersea 
earthquakes  are  quite  different  from  their 
counterpart*  on  land.  Biological  activity 
can  bore,  excavate,  and  undermine  underset 
stnactures.  :ind  other  organisms  can  create 
unwanted  noise.  Thus,  biologlcaJ  engineer- 
ing is  a  necess.ix].-  adjunct  even  to  the  physi- 
cal engineering  in  the  oceans.  Biological 
engineering  will  play  a  f.ar  great.er  part  in  the 
oceans  than  it  has  in  the  physical  engineer- 
ing of  the  land.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  ocean  engineer  must  be  any  more  compe- 
tent than  the  moet  competent;  land  engi- 
neers. He  must  have  a  different  mix  of  the 
basic  sciences  and,  even  more  important,  a 
dlffexent  focus.  The  focus  of  the  land  engi- 
neer ia  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea,  to  concrete  up  coaf  tlines,  to  fill  estuaries 
for  land  habitations.  The  ocean  engineer 
will  consider  it  more  Important  that  beaches 
and  estuaries  be  retained  or  that  even  new 
ones  be  built,  because  they  are  the  habitat  of 
many  valuable  shellfish  and  the  nurserj'  of 
many  fishes  of  the  deep  sea. 

For  many  years  while  being  engrossed  in 
oceanography  arid  marine  science,  and  while 
being  active  in  contiibutlng  engineering  de- 
vices in  support  of  this  science,  I  recognized 
the  gap  that  exist*  between  the  scientists  and 
oceanographers  who  have  made  such  great 
strides  in  describing  and  imderstanding  the 
ocean  environment — its  sliores.  its  bottom, 
its_,,--physlcal    and    living    contents — -between 

ese  scientists  and  the  fishermen,  naviga- 
tors, sea  captains,  sailors  who  use  the  sea. 
The  missing  link  Ls  ocean  engineering  which 
will  pmll  out  many  useful  scientific  findings 
and  translate  them  Into  better  ways  of  using 
the  sea. 

Up  to  now  the  main  uses  of  the  sea  were 
for  surface  ships  and  fishing.  Surface  ships 
operate  at  the  worst  possible  level — on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  At  this  Interface  they 
are  plagued  by  wind,  waves,  and  ice.  If  they 
go  a  little  way  up  or  a  little  way  down,  they're 
better  off.  The  hanesting  and  htisbandry  of 
the  food  we  take  from  the  sea  is  utterly  prim- 
itive and  has  not  in  any  sense  kept  pace 
with  the  magnificent  progress  In  fertilizers, 
farm  machinery,  cross-breeding  and  hybrid- 
izing that  has  developed  on  the  land. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  catalog  some  more  Im- 
mediate and  some  more  distant  exciting  and 
potentially  useftil  things,  we  can  do  In  and 
with  the  oceans.  If  some  seem  like  Irrespton- 
slble  dreaming,  remember  we  live  In  days 
where  purposeful  dreaming  becwnes  reality 
so  rapidly  that  It's  almost  regarded  as  re- 
spectable.    If  some  seem  like   "stunts,"   It 


Is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  such  spe©. 
taculars  that  form  milestones  of  humaa 
achievement  contribute  honestly  to  people's 
self  esteem.  They  are  the  necessary  steps 
to  give  us  tlie  confidence  to  go  on  to  even 
greater  achievements.  Yesterday's  "stvmt"  Is 
tomorrow's  useful  routine. 

Remember,  we  are  Inventing  the  future, 
not  merely  predicting  It.  When  people  asked] 
"What  will  the  new  deep  research  submarines 
look  for?"  the  best  answer  was:  "For  things 
we  don't  yet  know."  To  survive  in  a  new 
envlroiuncnt.  true  readiness  is  to  be  ready 
for  the  unexpected. 

Let  us  start  at  tlie  coastline.  Instead  of 
.smoothing  and  concreting  coastlines,  we  may 
.'  callop  them  to  build  as  many  harbors  ^d 
estuaries  as  we  ci^n  and  to  lengthen  the  total 
co;istliiie  of  the  earth.  There  Is  a  snowflake 
figure  in  mathematics  which  shows  that  any 
area,  however  small,  can  be  enclosed  by  a  line 
of  infinite  length.  The  smaller  the  scallops 
or  harbors  we  build,  the  longer  will  be  the 
coastline.  But  If  oiu-  purpose  Is  to  provide 
seashore  not  only  for  the  organisms  In  the 
sea  but  for  peoples'  recreation,  the  theoret- 
ical concept  of  Infinity  becomes  finite  in 
terms  of  the  quantum  of  people  size. 

Next,  perhaps,  we  should  heat  up  some 
coastal  waters  not  only  so  that  you  can  swim 
In  them  but  also  to  make  suitable  warm 
water  habitats  for  transplanting  useful  fishes 
that  prevlotisly  could  not  multiply  there. 
With  the  coming  rash  of  large  nuclear  re- 
actors, waste  heat  Is  regarded  by  the  land 
engineers  as  a  problem  because  when  It  la 
Introduced  Into  cooling  water.  It  produces 
profound  ecological  effects. 

Many  conventional  conservationists  con- 
sider any  changes  of  this  kind  with  the  en- 
vironment to  be  bad.  But  If  we  go  about 
it  In  a  sound  engineering  way.  we  can  Intro- 
duce waste  heat  Into  the  sea  in  a  number  of 
different  ways  and  find  those  effects  on  the 
ecology  which  are  beneficial.  Thereafter, 
this  heat  would  no  longer  be  waste  but  be 
useful. 

Because  land  engineering  with  Its  paro- 
chial focus  In  conserving  our  land  and  pre- 
venting It  being  washed  Into  the  sea  and  be- 
cause of  the  almost  total  use  and  reuse  of 
fresh  waters  so  that  rivers  will  no  longer  flow 
Into  the  sea,  the  sand  that  maintains 
beaches  along  the  shorelines  no  longer  sim- 
ply comes  down  from  the  land.  Beaches  are 
not  Just  there.  Sand  is  continually  being 
taken  away  to  accumulate  In  the  canyons  on 
the  continental  shelves  or  even  In  the  deep 
sea.  We'll  need  to  dredge  the  sand  back 
and  remake  the  beaches.  The  beaches  will 
still  be  in  dynamic  equilibrium  but  one  link 
In  the  cycle  will  be  provided  by  man's  Inter- 
vention through  ocean  engineering.  When 
we  leave  the  shoreline,  we  will  need  vehicles 
to  supplement  the  conventional  ones  which 
are  so  limited  by  the  wind  and  wave  at  the 
air-sea  Interface.  We  need  Increasingly  to  go 
down  In  submarines  or  up  In  true  air  sea- 
craft.  Present  seaplanes  can  only  make 
emergency  landings  in  the  sea.  We  need 
the  kind  of  air  seacraft  that  can  fly  out,  set- 
tle, do  Its  work  In  a  high  sea,  take-off  ver- 
tically, perhaps,  and  move  on  to  the  next 
Job. 

The  present  factory  ships  with  their 
catchers  that  catch  and  process  whales  and 
fish  will  grow  into  floating  oceanic  cities. 
We  are  beginning' to  get  inklings  of  how  to 
quiet  waves  by  punching  holes  in  Inrlior 
walls,  much  the  same  as  we  punch  holes  in 
acoustical  tile  to  absorb  sound  energy.  With 
these  elements  as  a  beginning,  floating  ar- 
tificial harbors  or  wave-stemming  walls  of 
the  floating  cities  become  possible.  Or,  more 
comfortable  dwelling  quarters  may  be  float- 
ing stably  a  hundred  feet  or  so  below  the 
surface  where  any  wave  motion  is  so  damped 
out  as  to  be  unnotlceable.  The  artificial 
harbors  and  other  mother  ship  platforms 
must  be  arranged  to  retrieve  small  submer- 
sibles,  to  retrieve  them  underwater  so  that 
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rendezvous  In  the  high  seas — a  much  more 
difficult  Job  than  a  rendezvous  in  space — be- 
comes unnecessary. 

After  stu-face  cities,  habitations  floatmg 
tinder  the  water,  the  next  step  toward  wide- 
spread structures  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
necessitetes  some  ocean  bottom  engineering 
surveys.  We'll  need  to  develop  bottom  vehi- 
cles to  travel  between  the  ocean  cities.  But 
even  before  this,  well  have  to  develop  & 
whole  body  of  knowledge  on  submarine  soil 
mechanics.  How  will  the  occ;in  sediments 
support  foundations  and  crawling  vehicles? 
How  stable  will  be  the  natural  Rlopes  or  the 
embankments  we  construct  on  the  ocean 
bottom?  How  does  the  bottom  erode?  And 
how  well  will  It  hold  moorings?  We  need 
an  expedition  across  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  In  crawling  vehicles 
containing  men  to  survey  the  terrain — a 
Lewis  and  Clark  transocean  bottom  expedi- 
tion. Until  then  we  will  not  know  how  cur- 
rents, erosion,  and  sedimrnts  will  affect  our 
engineering  works.  We  do  know  from  broken 
submarine  cables  that  there  are  catastrophic 
phenomena  much  stronger  than  our  concept 
of  the  "quiet  In  the  deeps"  would  lead  us  to 
believe. 

Also  in  advance  of  the  widespread  use  of 
bottom  structures  we  need  to  r  Tittiy  the  prop- 
erties of  materials  at  very  high  pressures. 
Materials  suffer  effects  .'it  tho-e  pressures 
which  are  quite  outside  the  domain  of  ordi- 
nary land  engineei-lng.  Glass  apparently 
becomes  Itess  brittle.  The  analytical  me- 
chanics of  thick  shell  structures  must  be 
tackled  without  the  simplifications  which 
are  satisfactory  for  the  thin  shells  we  use 
on  land. 

Already,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  physiol- 
ogists, divers  can  live  and  work  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  down.  There  seems  every  prospect 
that  n  thousand  feet  is  now  not  out  of  the 
question.  This  refers  to  living  at  the  am- 
bient pressures.  In  the  greater  depths  the 
structure  to  which  we  have  referred,  which 
wlU  withstand  the  pre.<^5ures,  will  be  nec- 
essary. Once  people  can  work  and  live  at  a 
thousand  feet,  the  whole  cf  the  Continental 
Shelf,  an  area  of  10  million  square  miles, 
larger  than  North  America,  is  opened  up  as  a 
new  continent  for  our  tise.  Oil  drilling,  min- 
ing, salvage,  and  even  fish  farming  can  be 
done  by  people  down  there  and  not,  as  now, 
on  the  end  of  the  string  from  a  wobbly  sur- 
face. 

So  far  I  haven't  mentioned  power.  And  we 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
potential  of  nuclear  power  Is  so  great  that 
we  can  dismiss  other  sources  of  power.  The 
ocean  is  such  a  source,  but  it  is  termed  a 
low-grade  source  because  you  need  to  Im- 
prison, or  otherwise  use,  a  great  deal  of  sea 
water  to  get  a  usable  quantity  of  power.  So 
that  in  general  the  power  of  the  sea  has  been 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  po- 
tential to  be  tapped.  Usi  ally  when  people 
think  about  the  ocean's  power,  they  think  of 
tidal  power  and,  Indeed,  there  are  several 
tidal  powerplants  operating;  in  fact,  tidal 
power  was  used  to  mill  grain  a  century  ago  In 
places  like  Maine. 

But  many  times  the  tidal  power  potential 
exists  in  the  difference   In   temperature  be- 
tween the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean — 
the  thermal  gradient  power.    There  are  many 
places  in  the  sea  where  differences  of   10* 
occur  over  very  short  horizontal  or  vertical 
distances.     So  far,  there  is  only  one  small 
thermal  gradient  plant  in  operation.     With 
huge  structures  at  sea,  wave  power  becomes  a 
possibility.    It's  not  easy  to  harness  tlie  up- 
and-down  motion  of  the  waves  in  any  prac- 
tical or  efficient  way  when  we  have  small  ob- 
jects bobbing  on  the  surface  even  though  the 
wave  energy  withstood  by  a  ship's  hull  may 
be  many  times  that  required  to  propel  the 
ship.     But  with  the  size  structure  we  en- 
vision— huge   artificial    harbors,    and   stable 
platforms,  wave  power  becomes  a  possibility. 


The  ocean  engineering  In  support  of  what 
we  may  call  conventional  fishing  Is  already 
here.  The  behavlorlal  scientists  have  s 
wealth  of  Information  on  the  response  of  fish 
to  sonic,  chemical,  and  electrorUc  stimuli  that 
may  take  the  place  of  ordinary  bait.  And 
floating  chemical  engineering  factories  can 
take  the  whole  catch,  sort  the  fish  auto- 
matically—trash fish  for  meal,  more  valuable 
fish  for  canning  or  freezing,  and  more  im- 
portantly, coimt  the  species  to  keep  a  check 
on  whatls  the  renewable  bar\'est. 

Where  existing  advanced  methods  have 
been  used  In  fishing,  there  Is  already  the 
danger  of  overfishing— of  making  the  whales 
become  cxtinct^and  this  Implies  the  urgent 
need,  before  we  go  much  further  In  harvest- 
ing the  living  resources  of  the  sea,  to  have  a 
way  of  keeping  an  inventory  of  all  the  species 
we  take  from  the  sea  so  that  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  renewed  each  year.  And  also 
to  get  an  Idea  of  how  much  we  can  Increase 
the  su.'^tained  yield  when  we  Itervene. 

In  gathering  the  lining  things  of  the  ocean, 
ocean    engineers    should    consider    whether 
other  living  things  themselves,  may  do  our 
building  and  collecting  more  efficiently  than 
mechanical  machines  that  we  can  devise.    It 
would  be  very  expensive  to  collect  enough 
euphatisid   shrimp,    but   whales   collect    and 
convert   them   very  efficiently.     Perhaps  we 
should  be  breeding  whales  Instead  of  extermi- 
nating them.     Can  we  accelerate  the  coral 
animal  to  build  reefs?    Can  we  use  shellfish 
to  concentrate  minerals?    Can  we  plant  sea- 
weed to  stabilize  beaches?    Can  be  hybridize 
the  plants  that  grown  In  sea  water,  the  sea- 
weeds  and  use  them  much  more  extensively 
as  sea'fruits  and  vegetables?    Perhaps  we  can 
even  contribute  to  the  land  by  using  the 
wealth  of  information  on  halophytes— salty 
habitat  plants— not  only  to  grow  useful  food 
in  sea  or  brackish  water  but  actually  to  de- 
salinize water  by  the  tise  of  plants  which 
concentrate  salts  within  them.     Seaweed  U 
a  good  source  of  iodine,  for  Instance. 

These  are  the  beginnings  of  farming  the 
plants  of  the  sea,  but  what  about  the  ani- 
mals?   Plants  are  easier  to  farm  and  harvest 
becau.se  they  may  be  rooted  or  even  If  they 
are  floating  they  are  easy  to  control.    SheU- 
flsh,  which  are  Indeed  farmed,  .are  the  next 
easiest  for  the  same  reason.     Oysters,  clams, 
and  shrimp  are  cultured  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  In  ponds  and  semlenclosed  arms  of 
sea.     Next  it  is  not  much  of  a  step  to  conceive 
of  lobster  traps  on  the  bottom  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  acres  in  extent— in  fact,  bot- 
tom fishes  in  general  would  seem  to  be  most 
easUy  susceptible  to  fencing.    Then  how  do 
we  fertilize  the  sea?    There  are  two  ways  In 
land  farming:   namely,  plowing  and  adding 
nutrients.    The  counterpart  of  plowing  In  the 
bea  Is  upwelling  that  brings  nutrients  from 
deeper  water  to  the  euphotlc  zone.    The  idea 
of  doing  this  artificially  by  heating  up  the 
ocean  with  a  nuclear  reactor  at  the  bottom 
has  been  thought  of,  but  on  analysis  does  not 
seem  economical.    But  the  waste  heat  from 
nuclear  reactors  for  (5ther  purposes  may  well 
be  used  In  this  way.     The  motions  of  the  sea 
Itself,  which  Indeed  cause  upwelling  notably 
in    such    productive    waters    of    the    Hum- 
boldt  Current,  may  be   studied  and  ocean 
engineering  intervention  may  devise  ways  of 
making  the  sea  plow  ItseU  more  efficiently. 

How  can  we  fertilize  the  sea?  It  Is  mani- 
festly Impossible  to  add  sufficient  of  the  basic 
nutrients  to  open  sea  water,  although  this  is 
possible  in  estuarine  or  pond  water.  In  the 
rea  It's  stirred  and  mixed  away,  unlike  the 
use  of  fertilizer  on  land.  It  does  seem  possi- 
ble, however,  to  add  the  trace  substances  once 
we  know  which  are  most  Important  to 
growth.  The  study  of  trace  elements,  too. 
win  lead  us  to  more  successful  transplanta- 
tion of  useful  fishes  from  one  area  of  the 
world  to  another.  Then.  too.  by  using  what 
the  marine  scientists  know  about  the  food 
chain,  we  can   eliminate  some  of  the  un- 


necessary and  less  useful  species,  that 
Is,  Intervene  In  way  that  might  be"  called 
"weeding  the  sea." 

One  other  aspect  of  the  use  of  the  Fsa 
which  Is  already  with  tos  and  may  grow  eve^ 
faster  and  stimulate  ocean  engineering  more 
than  these  "more  serious"  uses  of  the  sea  Is 
the  important  part  the  sea  can  play  In  recrea- 
tion of  the  people  In  an  Increasingly  crowded 
land  world.  Already  you  can  purchase  a 
small  sporting  submarine  for  not  much  more 
than  tlie  cost  of  an  automlble.  Thousands 
of  people  go  down  in  the  sea  In  aqualungs. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  boats,  elab- 
orate fishing  equipment  and  underwater 
cameras  for  people's  recreation  at  sea. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  first  underwater  struc- 
tures will  be  for  recreation.  As  mass-pro- 
duced underwater  vehicles  come  within  the 
reach  of  many,  underwater  resorts  will  de- 
velop where  people  will  drive  their  sub- 
mobiles  and  visit  reefs,  watch  the  oceanic 
wildlife  in  Its  natural  habitat  much  the  why 
we  do  in  the  wilderness  and  park  areas  on 

land. 

These  examples   give   you  something  of  a 
vista  of  what  ocean  engineering  can  do  in 
the  sea  and  show  you  how  engineering  and 
technology  can  bring  everjoue  close  to  the 
oceans  ai:d  develop  the  sea's  resources  for 
everyone's  use  Just  as  on  land.    Engineering 
has  provided  us  with  our  dams,  our  fuels,  otir 
skyscrapers,   highways,   planes,   ships,   satel- 
lites, and  the  biologlcaJ  engineering  which 
we  call  agriculture  has  suppUed  tis  with  our 
abundance  of  good  food.     I  have  said  that 
ocean  engineering  wUl  fill  the  gap  t>etween 
marine  scientists  and  those  who  use  the  sea. 
But  we  need  a  way  of  bringing  the  vast  body 
of  scientific  knowledge  about  the  sea  to  the 
people  who  tise  it.    We  need  to  bring  knowl- 
edge of  the  ocean  to  people  other  than  the 
scientists  who  develop  It,  and  not  only  to  the 
engineers  but  to  all  the  professions  that  must 
be  related  in  a  vast  world  development  of  this 
kind.      We    need    an    educational    plan    far 
broader  than  the  existing  ones  that  produce 
excellent  marine  scientists.    There  fc  not  a 
single  activity  of  people  that  would  not  be 
affected  by  our  man-m-the-sea  program  and 
there  Is  hardly  any  facet  ^i^n's  knowledge 
and  experience  that  will  noi  be  needed  to 
complement  the  ocean  engineering  effort. 

Under  the  land -grant-college  program, 
scholars  did  not  disdain  to  tackle  hard  prac- 
tical engineering  and  biological  engineer- 
ing— that  Is,  farming — problems  In  parallel 
w^lth  basic  scientific  work.  In  fact,  often  the 
arts  of  engineering  and  agriculture  out- 
stripped the  sciences  by  building  things  and 
growing  things  t)etter  before  physics,  botany, 
or  zoology  quite  "understood  why.  Working 
In  parallel,  discoveries  In  the  basic  sciences 
were  quickly  put  to  use.  So  successful  w^js 
this  Idea  that  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did 
not  use  it  as  a  blueprint  for  our  ocean 
venture. 

The  sea-grant  colleges  not  only  would 
concentrate  on  applications  of  science  to  the 
sea,  such  as  prospecting  underwater,  mining, 
developing  the  food  resources,  marine  phar- 
macology and  medicined  shipping  and  navi- 
gation, weather  and  climate,  but  they  would 
relate  these  to  the  natural  sciences  which 
underlie  them;  to  the  social  sciences,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  psychology,  politics  nnd 
law,  as  they  are  affected  by  and.  In  turn, 
affect  the  occupation  of  the  sea.  They  would 
also  be  associated  with  the  liberal  arts- 
literature,  art,  and  history- which  describe 
man's  relation  to  the  sea  and  enhance  his 
enjoyment  of  It. 

Just  as  the  land-grant  colleges  were  given 
In  perpetuity  grants  of  land  for  their  experi- 
mental plots.  In  some  cases  lands  In  which 
mineral  resources  were  found  or  that  grev.-  to 
be  otherwise  useful  and  served  to  provide  in- 
come for  the  ongoing  of  the  total  enterprise, 
so  sea-grant  colleges  should  ge  given  grants 
of  seashore  or  lakeshore,  seawater  and  bottom 
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territorial  limits  as  their  experimental 
stimulate  the  development  ot  aqua- 
in   the  waters  and  the  prospecting 
of  exploiting  the  natural  resources 
sea  bed.     These  watery  grants  would 
^e  additional  purpose  of  preserving 
of  seashore  and  op^Hb  waters  from  the 
competitive  pressures  due  to  increase 
pobulatlon    and    industrialization — pre- 
1  hem  not  only  as  natural  habitats  for 
studies    but    as    the    Important 
areas  for  high  sea  fish  and  residences 
shore  food  fish  and  shell   fish.     The 
college,  to  do  its  Job,  will  also  need 
agents  in  hip  boots — an  Aquacul- 
]  Ixtension  Service  that  takes  the  flnd- 
the  college  or   university  onto  the 
drilling  rigs,   merchant  ships,  and 
o  the  submotels.     The  sea-grant  col- 
do  its  Job  in  aquaculture  and  ocean 
will  need  sea  home  economics, 
fven  if  we  had  abundant  protein  from 
today,  a  selling  Job  would  need  to  be 
remove  taste  prejudices  and  taboos, 
is  done  by  such  a  down-to-earth 
yet  one  which  touches  more  people 
erudite  things  we  do  In  universities, 
conomlcs.     As  we  breed  and  farm  fish, 
need   to  have  fish  vets,   fish  path- 
and    experts   on    the   diseases   and 
that  may  plague  our  flocks  in  the 
>ur  plants.     We  will  no  longer  be  able 
epidemics  like  the  blooming  of  a 
of  dynaflagellates  that  make  wide- 
fish    kills   and   are   concentrated    by 

so  that  these  poison  people. 

is  an  utterly  important  adjunct  to 

widespread  exploitation  of  the  sea.     We 

clarification  of  the  law  of  the  sea  and 

of.  on  the  one  hand,   being  able  to 

Ights  so  that  a  group  investing  capi- 

rast  projects  may  be  assured  of  some 

toward  a  reasonable  return  and.  on 

hand,  better  legal  controls  to  pre- 

o^erfishing.    Economics,  too,  must  play 

role.     The  'reason  that  nobody  pays 

on    to    preserving    the    inventory    of 

in    the   sea    and    that   nobody    con- 

l3lmself  to  a  catch  that  is  calculated  to 

ip  the  stock  and  take  the  renewable 

as  harvest,  is  an  economic  one.    The 

in  the  sea  are  not  on  anyone's  books 

economic   asset.     Public    administra- 

^th  due  regard  to  national  and  inter- 

politlcs.  must  find  a  way  out  of  the 

that  is  posed   that  when  nobody 

1  rhat's  in  the  sea.   and  when   nobody 

r  sponsible  for  its  controlled  exploita- 
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ttie 


marine   engineer   who  emerges   from 

grant  Institutions  will  be  as  different 

old-fashioned  marine  engineer  as 

engineer  is  from  the  one  who 

a  heating  plant.    The  aquaculturist 

as   different   from   the  conventional 

Oceanic  engineering  and  aqua- 

the   control   of   the   sea    for   man's 

will  take  all  our  imagination  and 

as  a  magnificent  challenge. 

oceans  will  offer  us  military,  recrea- 

economic.    artistic,    and    intellectual 

of  unlimited  scope.    Thus  they'll  offer 

e  space   than   space   Itself   In   which 

human.     The  sea — beautiful  and 

elegant  and  strong,  bountiful  and 

— not  only  challenges  us  but  offers 

"man   in  the  street"   the  exciting 

>ation  of  being  a  "man  in  the  sea." 

military   operation   where   a   war   is 

until  the  area  is  occupied,  we  will 

the  sea  only  when  we  occupy  it. 

do  this  we  must  have  sea  grant  uni- 

and  colleges  that  focus  with  com- 

t  on  the  sea — that  seek  to  impinge 

ntellectual  disciplines  on  the  mastery. 

and    preservation    of    the   sea. 

the  scholars  in  the  land  grant  col- 

veloped  a  passion  for  the  land  and 

only.  In  ways  to  benefit  by  It,  but 

the  ways  to  preserve  it — we  must  seek 


through  a  welding  together  o*  science,  art, 
literature,  engineering,  medicine,  law,  public 
administration,  and  politics  to  develop  a 
public  which  will  not  only  homestead  our 
new  spaces  In  the  sea  but  colonize  and  dv- 
Ulze  them  through  an  Integrated  Interdis- 
ciplinary education  In  the  sea  grant  univer- 
sities. 


Speech  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  Before 
THK  National  Sea-Grant  Conference, 
Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Southern  New  England 
Marine  Sciences  Association  at  Newport, 
R.I. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  sharing  in  this  na- 
tional conference  to  develop  plans  and  ideas 
for  implementing  the  concept  of  sea-grant 
colleges. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Marine  Sciences  Association,  this  con- 
ference is  of  great  meaning  to  our  own  State 
and  to  the  goals  we  seek  for  advancing,  in 
the  best  possible  fashion,  our  knowledge  of 
oceanography  and  education  in  the  marine 
sciences.  Such  Increasing  knowledge  and 
education  can  bring  highly  Important  bene- 
fits to  Rhode  Island  and  to  the  United  States 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  participate 
in  this  conference  with  so  many  leaders  dis- 
tinguished in  the  broad  area  of  oceanog- 
raphy. Dr.  Horn,  as  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  Dean  Knauss.  as  head  of  its 
graduate  school  of  oceanography,  have 
brought  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  =to 
a  position  of  not  only  State  but  national 
prominence.  I  have  long  admired  the  imagi- 
native and  pioneering  programs  established 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  And  it 
is  also  a  singular  pleasure  for  me  to  share 
in  this  conference  with  Dr.  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus.  dean  of  the  institute  of  technology 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Spil- 
haus  is  a  pioneer  of  the  sea-grant  college 
concept — which  I  have  sought  as  a  Senator 
to  Implement  within  the  framework  of  new 
legislation. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  proposals  for  national 
sea-grant  colleges  and  for  a  program  of  edu- 
cation aimed  at  making  maximum  use  of  our 
country's  marine  resources.  They  are  an 
asset  which  we  have  only  begun  to  explore. 
The  legislation.  I  believe,  can  be  of  benefit 
to  this  university,  to  Rhode  Islanders,  and 
to  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Rhode  Island  has  had  a  long  and  historic 
association  with  the  sea.  Eighty-eight  years 
ago,  Alexander  Agassiz.  a  resident  of  this 
very  city  of  Newport,  organized  the  three 
cruises  of  the  Coast  Guard  vessel  Blake,  voy- 
ages which  marked  the  first  major  effort  of 
the  United  States  In  oceanographlc  explora- 
tion. Until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
Alexander  Agassiz  laboratory  in  Newport, 
stfinming  from  a  concept  originated  by  his 
father,  Louis — was  our  Nation's  historic  cen- 
ter of  early  research  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  marine  environment. 

Thus  Rhode  Island  can  lay  rightful  claim 
to  the  beginnings  of  oceanographlc  studies 
which  this  university  has  so  well  expanded. 
History  combines  fittingly  In  this  respect 
with  continuing  and  improving  purpose.  A 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done,  however. 
If  we  are  to  make  full  use  of  our  potentials 
and  develop  the  skills  and  understandings 
we  will  need  for  the  future. 

The  oceans  and  their  deeps  constitute  a 
last  physical  frontier  here  on  earth  which 
man  has  by  no  means  fully  investigated. 

Until  recent  times,  as  President  Johnson 
has  pointed  out,  the  oceans  have  been  looked 
upon  chlefiy  as  barriers  to  invasion.  "We 
must  now  see  them  as  links,"  the  President 
has  stated,  "not  only  between  peoples,  but  to 
a  vast  new  untapped  resource.     It  Is  becom- 


ing Increasingly  clear  that  there  are  largs 
mineral  deposits  under  the  oceans.  But  be- 
fore this  treasure  becomes  useful,  we  must 
first  locate  it  and  develop  the  technology  to 
Increase  It  economically.  We  must  also  learn 
more  about  marine  biology,  If  we  are  to  tap 
the  great ,  potential  food  resources  of  the 
seas." 

President  Kennedy  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress said  that  our  very  survival  may  hinge 
upon  the  development  of  our  knowledge  d 
the  oceans  and  the  resources  they  contain. 

Emphasizing  the  growing  concern  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  In  oceanography  is  the 
number  of  legislative  proposals  in  this  area 
made  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Let  me  pay  tribute,  at  this  point,  to 
tlie  oceanographlc  pioneer  of  the  Congress- 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  whose  bill,  as  I 
have  said  in  the  Senate,  provides  for  the  first 
time  a  clear  statement  of  our  Nation's  goala 
In  oceanography,  and  a  means  to  determine 
how  the  Federal  program  can  be  organized 
most  effectively  to  meet  these  goals. 

My  proposals,  I  believe,  would  ser\e  to  aug- 
ment Senator  Magnuson's  concept  of  a  well- 
coordinated  National  Council  for  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development.  Spe- 
cifically, my  proposals  would  help  engender 
the  skilled  manpower  and  technology  for  the 
many  important  facets  of  evolving  work  In 
whlcii  the  Council,  envisioned  by  Senatw 
Magnuson,  would  be  engaged. 

Under  my  bill,  sea-grant  colleges  would  be 
those  supported  by  the  act,  either  in  part  or 
In  whole.  The  bill  would  provide  immediate 
assistance  to  already  existing  Institutions, 
enabling  them  to  expand  established  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  corollary  programs— 
as,  for  example,  the  university's  creation  erf 
a  2-year  school  to  train  fisheries  technicians. 

As  it  is  in  so  many  other  areas  relating  to 
our  country's  future  accomplishments,  edu- 
cation, I  believe.  Is  a  key  factor  to  the  bene- 
ficial harvesting  of  the  seas.  We  need  more 
yoiing  scientists  skilled  in  oceanography; 
but.  Just  as  Importantly,  we  need  the  tech- 
nicians to  translate  into  practical  results  sci- 
tific  theories  and  discoveries.  We  need  more 
young  engineers  accomplished  In  the  ma- 
rine sciences,  and  we  need  the  facilities  and 
the  equipment  which  Imaginative  and  edu- 
cated minds  can  help  us  produce. 

In  the  past  we  have  made  tremendous 
strides  forward  in  agriculture.  Now  we  need 
to  concentrate  with  equll  zeal  on  aquacul- 
ture. 

There  Is  a  close  parallel  between  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
I  have  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the  leg- 
islation, originating  almost  100  years  ago,  to 
establish  the  land-grant  colleges  which  pro- 
vided such  a  great  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture.  Modem  methods  of 
contour  plowing,  crop  rotation,  the  develop- 
ment of  hybrid  plants  and  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  all  testify  to  the  in- 
ceasing  advances  in  agriculture  which  con- 
tinue to  benefit  our  country  and  its  land. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  average  American  farmer  produced 
enough  food  to  feed  himself  and  four  other 
people.  Today  1  American  fanner  produces 
food  for  37  people.  Including  5  in  foreign 
countries.  In  other  words,  1;he  American 
farmer  has  increased  his  productivity  seven- 
fold. 

Contrast  this  700  percent  productive  in- 
crease with  that  of  the  average  individual 
American  fisherman — which  stands  at  only 
33  percent  on  a  comparable  basis  over  the 
same  period  of  time — and  we  can  conclude 
that  today's  farmer  has  increased  his  effi- 
ciency twentyfold  over  today's  fisherman. 

To  further  pinpoint  these  factors,  statistics 
from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
show  that  the  average  medium-sized  U.S. 
trawler  fishing  the  North  Atlantic  is  24  years 
old,  that  smaller  trawlers  have  an  average 
age  of  27  years,  and  that  a  large  percentage 
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r.f  our  American  fishing  fleet  Is  60  years  old. 
A  man  may  be  in  the  prime  of  life  at  these 
^ei-Tbut  not  a  fishing  vessel.  Obsoletenees 
m  this  case  accompanies  age — and,  you 
might  say,  Neptune  cruises  the  seas  along 
trith  Davy  Jones. 

our  fishing  industry  employs  today  ap- 
nroximately  half  a  million  people  whoee 
Stch  13  esUmated  &a  worth  a  bllUon  dollar. 
to  our  national  economy.  Imports,  however. 
orovlde  more  than  half  our  country's  supply 
of  fishery  products.  The  old  days  of  Ameri- 
can preeminence  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
seas—the  days,  for  InsUmce,  when  the  world 
whaling  industry  was  dominated  by  Ameri- 
can skills— have  been  washed  back  Into  the 
history  books.  We  cannot,  like  King  Canute, 
expect  to  turn  back  the  waves,  or  reverse  the 
tides  of  history,  by  mere  demand  or  edict. 
But  we  can  create  new  channels  for  our  in- 
eenulty  to  follow;  and.  Just  as  we  have  made 
toe  land  more  and  more  valuable  to  us,  so 
can  we  make  the  seas  of  ever-increasing  ad- 
vantage. 

Already  our  country  Is  receiving  a  substan- 
tial amoimt  of  revenues  from  the  ocean 
deeps,  chiefly  from  rents,  royalties  and  bo- 
nuses frcxn  off-shore  oil  properties  under 
governmental  lease.  Over  the  past  10  years 
these  revenues  have  amounted  to  over  $1.6 
billion.  My  proposals  envisage  using  10  per- 
cent of  these  revenues  annually  for  the  sea- 
grant  college  program. 

Not  all  the  revenues  are  Immediately  avail- 
able—a  proportion  U  held  normally  in  es- 
crow. However,  it  can  be  predicted  that  by 
the  means  I  suggest  an  annuaJ  sum  of  at 
least  $10  million,  would  be  available  to 
finance  the  program.  And  we  can  also  fore- 
cast that  this  amount  would  grow  as  the  pro- 
gram itself  made  possible  the  expanded  use- 
ful exploitation  of  marine  resources.  Thus, 
a  cumulative  and  evolving  process  would  be 
established.  What  better  Investment  could 
we  make  from  revenues  which  come  from  the 
seas'*  The  same  concept  .-ipplled  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges;  and  that  Investment  has  been 
returned  many,  many  timf^s  over. 

In  recent  years  our  off-.^hore  revenues  have 
varied  considerably.  La.st  year  they  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $100  million,  and  this 
amount  is  expected  to  increase  during  the 
current  year.  So  that  there  can  be  appropri- 
ate funding  for  the  proprram  I  envision,  my 
blU  caUs  for  the  deposit  of  10  percent  of 
these  revenues  in  a  special  account  In  the 
Treasury.  They  would  then  be  available  for 
appropriations  on  a  stable  annual  basis. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  calls  for 
administration  of  the  sea-great  college  pro- 
gram by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Although  I  remain  open  minded  on  this  sub- 
ject and  there  may  well  be  other  proposals 
we  will  wish  to  consider,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  would  seem  a  logical  and 
appropriate   choice.     It   Is   already   engaged 
in  helping  support  oceanographlc  undertak- 
ings in  some  18  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Including  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land.    The  Foundation  has  achieved  a  rep- 
utation of   excellence   and  has  contributed 
substantlallv  to  scientific  advancement  In  a 
great  many  areas  which  Invlove  our  national 
interest  and  our  future  goals.     And  these — 
both  our  national  interest  and  the  goals  we 
seek  for  our  Nation— are  basically  involved 
in  the   concepts   we   are   discussing  at  this 
conference. 

It  has  t)een  suggested  that  we  consider  how 
best  to  orient  our  existing  Institutions  within 
the  concept  of  greater  and  more  meaningful 
emphasis  on  oceanography — whether  a  sea- 
grant  college  should  be  constituted  so  as  to 
focus  entirely  on  studies  In  the  marine 
sciences,  or  whether  it  should  be  oriented  eo 
as  to  offer  a  variety  of  education  In  other  sub- 
jects.   Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  director  of  the 


NSF  has  pointed  out  that  "the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  modem  oceanography  is  the 
extent  to  wtdch  the  fundamental  sciences — 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology— are  being 
used  to  devel(^  understanding  of  the 
subject." 

It  would  seem  to  me  best,  for  our  long 
range  Interests,  to  utilize  our  existing  uni- 
versities insofar  as  possible.    I  am  a  great  be- 
liever In  a  broad-based  education  as  an  anti- 
dote to  an  age  of  increasing  specialization. 
That  Is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  I  have 
worked  during  three  Congresses  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities — and  let  me  say 
how  very  pleased  I  was  when  this  legislation 
finally  came  to  fruition  a  few  weeks  ago.    I 
believe  It  can  strengthen  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  society  in  future  years.  In  sharpening 
our  awareness  of  excellence,  in  giving  us  a 
greater  ability  to  evaluate  the  past  in  terms 
of  the  present  and  future.    Dr.  Haworth— in 
a  statement  submitted  to  our  Senate  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humanities,  un- 
der my  chairmanship,  said  he  was  convinced 
that  the  new  Foundation  would  "ultimately 
bring   added    strength   and   vitality   to   our 
science  and  technology,"  and  Dr    Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Etaergy 
Commission,  In  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee on  the  legislation,  said  that  "in 
a  democracy  It  is  essential  that  science  and 
the  humanities  be  firmly  united  in  a  creative 
partnership." 

Thus,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  uni- 
versity with  a  balanced  program  of  educa- 
tion, with  opportunities  for  expanding  man's 
knowledge  in  diverse  fields,  would  be  the 
Ideal  home  for  the  sea  grant  college  con- 
cept— In  a  word.  It  would  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  In  a  relatively  new  and 
Immensely  exciting  scientific  area,  within 
the  framework  of  broad-based  higher  edu- 
cation. 

A  sea-grant  college,  as  1  visualize  It,  would 
have,   of  cour.se,  special  facilities,   a  special 
curriculum.     Ideally,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  It  would  be  lo- 
cated on  the  sea  Itself,  so  that  Its  students 
could  have  access  to  the  kinds  of  technical 
equipment   and   faciUUes   we   will   need   in- 
creasingly to  develop  If   we  are  to  harvest 
the  full  potentials  of  the  seas.     Such  facili- 
ties could  include  experimental  stations,  as 
adjuncts  to  the  college,  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques in  underwater  mining,  in  ship  design. 
In  the  numbers  of  devices  which  will  allow 
man  to  explore  the  ocean  depths.     And  we 
will  also  need  to  experiment  in  methods  of 
conservation,    and   in   developing   the   crops 
which  the  seas  are  now  known  to  afford,  and 
in  seeking  out  new  harvests  and  the  means 
of    making   them   most   beneficial.     In   this 
connection,  it  U  estimated  that  man  derives 
only  1  percent  of  his  present  food  require- 
ments from  the  salt-water  environment.    It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  underestimate  the 
beneficial   food   potential   of  the   seas— par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
p)opulatlon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  sea-grant  college 
need  necessarUy  be  based  on  the  oceans  them- 
selves— in  States  bordered,  for  example,  by 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  or  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico—although as  I  have  pointed  out  such 
locations  would  have  certain  advantages,  and 
I  beUeve  these  States  could  properly  take 
the  head  In  the  sea-grant  college  program. 
I  would  envision  a  national  effort  evolving 
with  courses  in  oceanography  offered  at  uni- 
versities m  our  inland  States,  and  of  corirse 
in  those  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

However,  a  national  effort  of  this  magni- 
tude needs  to  begin  In  the  right  manner.  At 
the  outset  It  would  seem  best  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  Institutions  which  have  already 
established    a   reputation   of   leadership   In 


oceanography,  such  as  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
funding  so  that  they  can  become  the  nuclei 
around  which  a  national  effort  and  program 
can  evolve.  In  a  new  and  pioneering  field, 
let  us  recognize  the  pioneers  and  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  faclUtlee  to  lead  us 
forward. 

As  our  knowledge  In  oceanography  grc^rs. 
and  Indeed  as  Integral  to  Its  development 
and  beneficial  uses,  I  can  foresee  great  r->.w 
opportunities  opening  up  for  the  business 
community  In  our  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  mpaj 
businesses  are  now  making  plans  to  deve:  >p 
the  type  of  special  equipment  we  will  requ're 
to  explore  the  deeps — where  pressures  are  in- 
tense, where  the  environment  is  hostile  to 
the  human  being,  where  man  needs  skillfully 
tooled  devices  made  of  noncorroslve  materi- 
als to  act  as  his  arms  and  fingers  to  extract 
samples  from  the  ocean  floors. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
equipment  we  are  developing  for  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  can  also  apply  to  our 
deep  sea  explorations.  Sophisticated  elec- 
tronic devices  that  wUl  help  chart  the  top  o- 
graphy  and  content  of  the  ocean  floors,  as 
well  as  having  the  applicability  to  the  realms 
of  outer  space,  are  within  the  reach  of  our 
ingenuity.  Here  U  where  Industrial  research 
and  development  and  the  sea-grant  college 
concept  go  hand  in  hand — ^for  the  trained 
technician  helps  the  Industry  And  new  ave- 
nues for  expansion,  and  these  In  turn  create 
a  demand  for  the  greater  skills  which  our 
educational  process  can  provide. 

Not  long  ago  we  celebrated  Columbus  Day. 
We  thought  in  terms  of  discoveries  made  al- 
most Ave  centuries  ago,  and  of  man's  quest 
across  an  ocean  which  men  once  thought  flat 
and    demon-surrounded,   at   watery   abysses 
and  plunges  into  a  limitless  unknown.     We 
may    have    exercised    the    demons   and    the 
myths;  but  we  are  still  only  on  the  threshold 
of  plunging  into  that  unknown.    The  great 
White  Whale  of  Herman  Melville's  Imagina- 
tion, the  image  of  mystery  and  fascination, 
continues  to  travel  the  deepe.    We  know  only 
that  the  plunge  can  be  richly  rewarding— m 
terms    of    man's    Increasing    knowledge,    in 
terms  of  the  tangible  beneflts  to  our  society. 
We  can  estimate  with  considerable  exact- 
ness for  example,  that  with  modernized  ves- 
sels  equipment  and  gear,  the  harvest  oS  our 
off-shore  fisheries  cajj  be  Increased  tenfold. 

We  know  that  our  petroleum  engineers  and 
geologists  beUeve  we  have  only  commenced 
to  tap  the  vast  submarine  oil  reserves  which 
he  along  portions  of  our  coasts  where  the 
water  is  relatively  shallow— and  that  vast 
additional  oU  reserves  can  be  predicted  at 
greater  depths,  and  that  their  economic  bene- 
fits simply  await  the  development  oS  o»r 
technology. 

We  know  that  gold  Is  being  mined  off  the 
Alaskan  coast,  and  phosphorite  foe  fertilizers 
off  the  coast  of  Calif  omla- 

We  know  that  glauconlte,  -used  as  a  soil 
conditioner  and  wa*er  softener  and  as  a 
source  of  potash,  has  been  discovered  off  the 
east  coast  of  our  coimtry. 

We  know  that  platinum.  Iron,  chromium, 
tin.  and  tungsten  are  among  other  valuable 
minerals  to  be  mined  from  the  ocean  fioors. 

These  are  among  the  "known"  factors  in 
the  great  unknown  area  erf  the  sees.  And  in 
a  fashion  we  are  like  Ckrfumbus,  on  the 
threshold  of  new  discoveries.  We  travel  en 
different  vessels  In  a  different  time— -but  let 
xia  make  sure  that  we  dont  "miss  the 
boat"— that  we  voyage  forward  In  «i«  best 
possible  way.  That  Is  reaUy  what  this  con- 
fCTence  Is  all  about^-and  why  I  am  so  pleased 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  sharing  with 
you  my  own  view*. 
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Pnbl  c  Sentiment  on  the  War  in  Vietnam 
and  Ae  Student  Left  Movement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H|DN.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF   WTOMING 

IN  tJie  senate  op  the  united  states 
Friday.  October  22. 1965 
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REMAki 


SIMPSON.     Mr.    President,    the 
najorlty  of  the  fine  Americans  who 
students  of  our  universities  fully 
and   unashamedly   support 
s  policy  In  Vietnam.    It  is  an 
shibboleth  of  our  free  press 
good  news  Is  no  news.    If  the  var- 
media  properly  reflected  the  pre- 
«  sentiment  on  the  war  In  south- 
Asia,  there  would  be  grraphic  evl- 
for  all  to  see  attesting  to  the  over- 
1  nlng  measiu-e  of  public  support  our 
men  have. 

is.  however,  on  many  universi- 

disenchanted  elements  of  dischord 

(  espair  which  is  either  manipulated 

CjMiimunlst  causes  or  which  is  naive 

:h.   to    think    that    the    right    of 

jwjto  dissent  does  not  carrj-  with  it 

— lensurate  responsibility. 

inform  the  Senate  with  no  small 

of  pride  that  the  student  body 

University  of  Wyoming  has  re- 

the  confused  counsel  of  the  Viet- 

dlssenters.     Many  students   have 

up  for  the  blood  drive  which  opens 

13.    They,  like  thousands  of 

students  across  our  Nation,  will  be 

blood  for  their  coimtry  and 

fighting  men  in  support  of  the  bat- 

indlvidual  liberty  imderway  in 

Asia. 

numerous  occasions  I  have  com- 

on  this  philosophy  of  dissent;  as 

on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  much 

►een  said  and  Written  about  both. 

at   this  time  that   a   resolution 

by  Wyoming's  Floyd  Minch  Post 

,  American  Legion,  and  a  number 

newspaper   articles;    speeches;    and 

which  have  emanated  from  my 

be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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being  no  objection,  the  material 
drdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


was 

as  follows 

Resol  imoN 


Whi  reas 


pe  3plc 


BT  Floyd  Minch  Post  No.   44, 
American  Legion,  Worland,  Wto. 

the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

are  currently  engaged  in  conflict  In 

southeast  Asia;   the  purposes  of  which  are 

I  the  flow  of  Insidious  communism  and 

all4w  freedom  and  self  determination  for 

)ples  of  South  Vietnang^  and 

.  adjunct  to  this  national  endeavor, 

)eople  In  the  United  States,  by  various 

,  are  undermining  this  undertaking  by 

leflance  of  our  laws   and   ridicule   of 

who  are  supporting  or  participating  In 

c  >nflict,    most    notably    by    draft    card 

■    5.    "sit-ins,"     **Iay-lns."     "teach-ins," 

varioi^  "hate"  prbgrams  and  by  objecting  to 

milita-y  service  on  religious,  moral,  or  psy- 

cholog  leal   grounds   when   no   such   grounds 

:tualf  y  exist;  and 

no  nation,  no  matter  how  Con- 
nor how  strong,  can  long  endure  in  an 
^     atmos  )here  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  criminal  or 
c  isobedience :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Res^ved,  That  the  Floyd  Minch  Post  No. 
:an  Legion,  at  a  meeting  regularly 
this  4th  day  of  November  1965  does 
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hereby    deplore,    decry,    and    chastise    those 
American  citizens — 

Who,  while  accepting  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  this  great  Nation,  are  openly  and 
actively  defying  the  law  of  the  land; 

Who  cry  "freedom"  and  yet  are  und«:- 
mlnlng  our  national  effort  to  Insxire  this 
freedom; 

Who  under  the  grulse  of  clvU  liberties  or 
moral  compulsion  are  giving  aid  and  buccot 
to  an  enemy  whose  foundations  are  the  an- 
tithesis of  morality  and  liberty  of  any  kind; 

Who,  In  Insisting  on  free  speech  and  ex- 
pression, are  raising  their  voices  in  ridicule 
of  those  Americans  who  p^re  flghtlKg;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Floyd  Minch  Post  No. 
44,  American  Legion,  strongly  urges  each  and 
every  American  to  do  his  duty:  that  he  be 
honest  with  himself,  his  'neighbor,  and  his 
country;  that  he  accept,  not  only  the  multi- 
tudinous benefits  of  being  an  American,  but 
that  he  also  embrace  its  obligations;  that 
he  recognize  that  In  times  of  distress,  in- 
dividual motives,  feelings,  and  even  convic- 
tions, must  be  subordinated  to  the  constitu- 
tional "General  Welfare";  that  he  ascribe  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  patriot.  Patrick  Henry, 
when  he  said:  "Shall  we  acquire  the  means 
of  effectual  resistence  by  lying  supinely  on 
our  backs?" 

J.  W.  Seawright, 

Commander. 

Attest: 

•  A.  R   Gl'stafsdn. 

I  Adjutant. 

[Prom  the  Laramie  Daily  Boomerang, 

Oct.  20,  1965 1 

We're  Proud  of  Universftt  of  Wyoming 

Students 

We're  proud  of  University  of  Wyoming 
students. 

We're  proud  they  were  mature  enough  and 
sensible  enough  to  see  through  the  so-called 
peace  demonstrations  sweeping  the  Nation. 

WeTe.  proud  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
bearded  beatniks  who  are  unwilling  to  de- 
fend the  Bill  of  Rlgh^  and  who  cry  long  and 
loud  about  rights  being  violated. 

We're  proud  it  wasn't  a  University  of  Wyo- 
ming student  pictured  burning  what  may 
have  been  his  draft  card. 

We're  proud  of  the  students  who  were 
not  caught  up  in  action  which  would  have 
been  called  treason  In  1941.      ' 

We  hope  the  students  from  other  campuses 
who  went  along  with  the  organized  demon- 
strations against  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam will  someday  have  second  thoughts. 

We  hope  they  come  to  realize  the  war, 
they  say  no  one  Is  winning  can't  be  won  if 
there's  widespread  dlssention  on  the  home- 
front. 

We  hope  they  come  to  understand  that 
the  very  Government  they're  trying  to  un- 
dermine makes  it  possible  for  them  to  speak 
and  demonstrate  freely.  America's  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  the  world  where  the 
right  of  the  individual  is  protected  to  the 
extent  he  can  criticize  governmental  actions 
without  fear  of  reprisals. 

We  hope  demonstrators  talk  with  their 
fathers  about  freedoms  fought  for  on  two 
fronts  two  decades  ago  and  with  older  broth- 
ers about  rights  protected  In  the  snows  of 
Korea. 

We  hope  they  come  to  recognize  the 
"give-an-lnch,  take-a-mile"  philosophy  of 
the  Communists  and  the  rfeed  to  take  a  de- 
cisive stand  in  Vietnam  to  stop  the  cancer- 
ous spread  of  Communist  Ideals. 

We  iSope  they  come  to  emulate  students 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  who  dont 
rush  blindly  into  anything. 


IProm  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune] 

C.\i.L  It  Wh.\t  You  Mat 

It  la  very  well  to  suggest,  in  an  atmosphere 

of  int^Mectual  asepsis  and  far  from  any  direct 

p9r£onal  involvement,  that  the  activities  of 


the  antl- Vietnam  marchers  must  be  afforded 
mil  tbe  sanctity  ot  tbe  free  speech  guarantee 

Btvt  that  should  not  at  the  same  time 
prevent  critics  of  the  demonstrators  and 
protesters  from  Inquiring  Into  their  purpoees 
motives  and  alms;  from  raising  questionj 
about  their  activities;  from  calling  them  to 
the  public's  attention,  or  even  from  de, 
nounclng  them. 

There  are  several  salient  points  to  remem- 
ber  about  the  ctirrent  situation  that  makes  it 
more  than  Just  a  simple  matter  of  ordinary 
citizens  expressing  an  opinion  on  a  given 
subject. 

This  coimtry  is  at  war.  It  is  a  war  against 
a  vicious  and  grimly  determined  enemy  of 
Indeterminate  capability  to  conduct  military 
operations,  and  of  resources  whose  limita- 
tions are  not  Immediately  apparent  to  us. 

Even  though  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  officially  declared  this 
a  war.  for  Its  own  good  reasons;  the  in- 
disputable fact  Is  that  it  is  one  anyway. 

It  is  a  war,  because  already  we  have  145.000 
American  military  troops  of  various  cate- 
gories  committed  to  thLj  action,  and  there 
are  uncontroverted  predictions  that  by  the 
first  of  this  coming  year,  only  2  months  away, 
this  figure  wUl  have  exceeded  200,000.  The 
military  buildup  Is  rapid.     It  also  is  large. 

We  were  committed  to  war  when  President 
Johnson  sent  the  first  American  troops  to 
Vietnam  earlier  this  year  to  serve  not  as  ad- 
visers to  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
but  as  direct  interventionists  In  that  conflict. 

Constitutionalists  argue  that  the  President 
lacked  authority  to  do  this;  but  arguments 
against  flouting  of  the  basic  law  of  the  land 
have  been  raging  for  decades  without  any 
visible  lessening  of  the  encroachment  on  con- 
stitutional authority.  Furthermore  some  of 
those  who  have  been  most  vociferous  In  their 
contentions  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  exceeded  his  power  In  a  foreign 
matter,  have  been  altogether  willing  to  over- 
look such  actions  In  domestic  Issues,  so  their 
arguments  cannot  be  considered  as  advanced 
In  good  faith. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  fact,  therefore,  that 
the  United  States  now  Is  committed  to  a 
conflict  no  different,  except  as  to  scope,  from 
any  of  the  military  engagements  of  Its  history 
to  which  it  has  been  a  party. 

From  numbers  of  personnel  engaged,  it  is 
the  fifth  biggest  such  military  action— larger 
than  the  American  Revolution,  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Indian  Wars  or 
the  Spanish -American  War;  and  next  onlv 
after  World  War  n,  Wbrld  War  I,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  Korean  war  In  that  ordc.'-. 

Either  as  an  extension  of  politics,  or  as 
a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  politics. 
whichever  viewpoint  one  accepts,  war  does 
not  admit  of  argimient  where  political  action 
may  do  so.  It  Is  a  whole,  unified,  effort  to 
prevail  by  means  of  arms  Instead  of  by  rea- 
son or  logic.  It  therefore  does  not  admit 
of  debate  and  never  has. 

With  this  as  the  background,  then,  it 
would  seem  perfectly  xmderstandable  for 
citizens  of  this  country  to  be  aroused  and 
disturbed  by  the  activities  of  various  groups 
seeking  to  thwart  the  national  purpose  that 
not  only  has  been  expressed,  but  nov^-  Is  being 
carried  out,  in  Vietnam. 

Such  activities  offer  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enefny  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  boosting  his  own  morale.  This  is 
Important  In  the  present  situation  because 
there  are  indications  that  the  nominal  enemy 
we  face  In  Vietnam  has  begun  to  suffer  major 
losses.  He  now  Is  losing  a  war  that  up  until 
a  few  months  ago  he  had  been  winning  for 
years,  with  this  development  having  oc- 
curred only  through  the  U.S."  military  inter- 
vention that  was  effected  this  year. 

The  activities  of  the  anti-Vietnam  march- 
ers plainly  encourage  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  persevere  In  their  fight 
against  us  and  the  South  Vietnamese.  This 
Is  the  great  wrong  that  is  being  committed 
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against   our    country   by    the    antl-Vletnam 

'XTher''Sy  seek  to  thwart  the  military 
.ffnrt  of  the  United  States  by  defeating  the 
recruitment,  through  the  draft  or  by  en- 
Sinent,  of  its  military  forces  to  combat 
his  enemy.  At  the  same  time  they  either 
H.  iberately  or  consequentially  work  against 
the  united  States  by  adversely  affecting  the 
mnrale  of  our  servicemen  who  are  committed 
m  action  in  Vietnam,  and  who  dally  must 
face  the  threat  of  death,  wounds,  Ulness  or 
even  capture  by  a  relentless  and  remorseless 

%o^one  has  denied  these  demonstrators 
against  a  national  military  effort  by  this 
country  the  right  to  publicly  dissent. 

But  m  the  estimation  of  many,  includmg 
ours   theirs  is  a  treasonabje  activity. 

If '  this  should  therefore  make  us  super- 
patriots  or  "extremist  busybodies,"  then  we 
shall  gladly  suffer  the  label. 

(Release    from    the    office    of    U.S.    Senator 
MiLWARD  SIMPSON.  May  20,  1965] 
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SIMPSON  Addresses  Albin  Graduates 
Albin  Wyo.,  May  20,  1965.— U.S.  Senator 
Milward  Simpson  zeros  In  on  "radical  left- 
wing  student  groups  on  college  campuses  as 
he  urges  high  school  graduates  here  to  "work 
as  hard  as  you  want  to  effect  changes  in  our 
social  system,  but  work  within  the  system  to 
help  it,  not  outside  of  It  to  hurt  It." 

In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  tonight. 
Senator  Simpson  says  many  of  today's  high 
school  graduates  must  enter  universities 
which  are  influenced  by  students  who  form 
the  second  generation  of  Communists  and 
radical  leftists.  ' 

The  Wyoming  lawmaker  will  say  the 
strength  of  the  leftwing  campus  Influence 
is  the  strongest  today  of  any  time  since  the 
1930's  "Organizations  such  as  Progressive 
Labor  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  W.E.D.  Dubois  Clubs,  the 
Trotskylte  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  more 
than  200  others  are  setting  the  pace  on  many 
campuses."  He  says  the  students  are  being 
Joined  by  a  small,  but  loud  minority  of  left- 
wing  professors  in  .forcing  control  of  our 
universities  out  of  the  hands  of  their  admin- 
istrations. He  says  university  life  today  on 
many  campuses  centers  more  around  student 
radicalism  than  academic  excellence. 

Simpson  is  sharply  critical  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating,  Committee.  He 
says  it  is  recognized  by  friend  and  foe  alike 
as  the  most  radical  of  the  civil  rights  groups. 
He  says  It  Is  a  major  Influence  on  the  cam- 
puses of  more  than  100  Universities,  has  a 
paid  permanent  staff  of  230  members  and 
more  than  150  chapters  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. He  says  SNOC  Is  by  far  the  biggest 
student  movement  of  the  left  and  he  quotes 
a  Government  Investigator  as  saying  that 
SNOC  has  been  "thoroughly  Infiltrated  by 
Communists." 

"One    great    tragedy    and   danger    of    the 
student  left  Is  that  It  appeals  to  many  sincere 
student  nonconformists  who  have  a  genuine 
Interest  In  changing  what  they  consider  In- 
equities  In   our   society.     As  a   Republican 
form  of  government,   we  can  never  oppose 
such  legitimate  change.    At  the  same  time, 
wemust  realize  that  our  basic  constitutional 
system  of  government  is  the  oldest  enduring 
form  of  government  In  the  world,  the  most 
emulated  In  the  world,  and  the  only  system 
that  has  ever  been  able  to  bring  a  significant 
and  substantial  measure  of  freedom,  prog- 
ress, and  material  comforts  to  those  It  gov- 
erns.   Our  system  has  enabled  us  to  produce 
one-third  of  the  world's  wealth  even  though 
we  are  only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion.    The   student   left  on  many  of   our 
campuses  today  Is  seeking,  not  to  better  the 
faults  of  our  system,  but  to  change  the  sys- 
tem Itself.    This  by  their  own  admission  is 
what  they  seek,  whether  they  be  disciples  of 


the  Chinese  or  Soviet  version  of  leftism.    A 
measure  of  their  success  can  be  seen  In  the 
inordinate  Influence  they  are  exerting  in  the 
Vietnam  dialog.     They  continuously  whine 
that  they  live  In  a  dangerous  world  that  they 
didn't  make.     I  can  only  say:   thank  God 
they  didn't  make  It."  Senator  Simpson  says. 
The    Wyoming    Republican    acknowledges 
many  faults  of   the  American  system.     He 
says   Negroes   In   many  Southern   Stat^  do 
not  have  the  right  to  vote,  nor  do  they  have 
equal  protection  under  law.     Both  of  these 
faults  can  be  corrected  by  working  within 
our  Constitutional  system  and  by  a  greater 
Dubhc  awareness  of  conditions  that  need  cor- 
rection.    SIMPSON  urges  tbe  Albin  students 
to  "lump  into  the  middle  of  adult  life  and 
participate.     To  really  have  lived  life,   you 
must  participate  In  It,   but  take  care  that 
your  participation  does  not  tear  and  torture 
the  basic  system  of  government  from  which 
all  our  freedoms  and  privileges,  our  benefits 
and  responsibilities  are  derived." 

senator   Simpson    says   that   almoEt   ever> 
American  who  is  today  a  leader  in  business 
politics,  and  society  will  within  two  decades 
have  been  eclipsed  by  a  student  who  is  grad- 
uating or  about  to  graduate.    He  said  there 
Ts  nothing  so  temporary  as  Pol|tical  leade- 
shiD      The  man  at  the  wheel   is  constantly 
being  changed  as  new.  aggressive   and  com- 
petent leaders  arise  from  the  student  ranl^s. 
Senator  Simpson  will  tell  the  graduates  the 
two   most   important   words  in  their   adult 
lives    will    be    decision    and    responsibility. 
He  says  that  today's  students  will  be  faced 
with   responsibilities  which   were   unknown 
to  the  students  of  earlier  eras.     Your  deci- 
sions must  be  quicker,  tougher    and  of  un- 
erring accuracy,  for  many  of  you  will  take 
positions  in  govenmient,  ''''T^TlZ''u,turl 
ence,  and  be  in  a  position  to  chart  the  future 
progress  of  our  State,  our  Nation,  and  the 
world. 


[Release  from  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  Mil 
ward  Simpson.  May  18,  19651 
The  Stxjdent  Left 
KiNNEAR.  Wyo.,  May  18,  1965.-U.S.  Sena- 
tor Milward  Simpson  in  a  speech  prepared 
for    Morton    High    School    graduation    cere- 
monies says  students  "must  take  a  long  and 
profound  look  at  their  values  and  stonc^ards 
before  leaving  their  homes  to  enter  business 
or  university  life."     He  says  the.  contest  for 
the   minds   and   allegiances  V)f   todays   stu- 
,  dents  is  the  sharpest  In  history  and  be  urges 
the    graduates   to   never  underestimate   the 
seriousness  of  the  responsibilities  they  rriust 
assume   as   they  leave  the  environment  of 
their  homes.  . 

Noting  that  the  gheduates  represent  part 
of  the  first  generation  of  Americans  to  live 
entirely  In  the  cold  war  era,  Simpson  says 
the  students  face  problems  and  decisions  un- 
Jtnown  to  earlier  generations.  ^       ;.        , 

"I  believe  Wyoming  has  an  educational 
system  which  is  more  adequate  than  most 
in  preparing  you  for  the  challenges  that 
await  you.  As  a  graduate  and  long-time 
devotee  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  I  can 
enthusiastically  recommend  that  campus 
which  ranks  In  the  top  10  percent  of  all 
American  unlverlsties.  However,  there  exists 
in  many  universities  a  challenge  to  your  con- 
victions and  consciences  that  Is  only  begin- 
ning to  exist  at  our  own  school  In  Laramie 

Senator  Simpson  says  the  political  left 
spawned  on  campuses  throughout  the  coun- 
try Is  reasserting  Itself  in  Its  strongest  form 
since  the  depression.  He  cited  a  recent  arti- 
cle m  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ("The  Ex- 
plosive Revival  of  the  Par  Left")  together 
with  speeches  by  the  president  of  Howard 
University,  m  pointing  out  the  danger  to  the 
American  social  and  political  system  rep- 
resented by  the  "unthinking,  unconcerned. 
and  Communist-oriented  student  left. 

Senator  Simpson  will  tell  the  Morton  grad- 
uates that  the  influence  of  the  student  left 


on  enlightened  debate  is  being  magnified  and 
blown  completely  beyond  its  credibility  by 
the  Nation's  press.    He  says  the  vast  majority 
of  students  In  our  universities,  their  profes- 
sors    and    the    overwhelming    majority    of 
Americans  outside  of  academic  circles  favor 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy,  but  he 
says    "A  vocal  and  violent  minotity  playing 
on  our  constitutional  guarantee  that  every 
minority  can  be  heard  has  captured  enough 
headlines  and  enough  TV  newscasts  to  create 
the  false  impression^t  theirs  is  the  pop^l^'r 
opinion  in  this  coS^r>-.     As  they  woik  r^- 
slduously    to    oppose    Americ:.n    policy,    the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  who  sup- 
port   the    President   and    defend    our   social 
and  political  svstem  but  who  neither  sit-in 
nor  riot,  are  made  to  appear  in  the  minor- 

itv  " 

senator  Simpson  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  "fine  young  oflScers"  ot  Cherry 
Point  Marine  Air  Station.  N.C..  and  the  un- 
v.ic,-.ed  and  beer-soaked  kooks  and  beatniks 
who  were  allowed  to  parade  about  the  Na- 
tions  Capital  last  month  in  protest  of  Amer- 
ica's policv  in  Vietnam."  He  says  the  clean- 
cur  clear-thinking  young  men  and  women 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  who  fight  for  our  coun- 
try and  not  for  pay,  represent  the  vital  con- 
sensus of  American  opinion.  "This  consen- 
sus must  not  be  drowned  out  in  the  frantic 
clamor  of  the  far  left." 

[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune] 
The  Campus  Communists 
On  May  18,  1965,  Wyoming's  Senator  Mil- 
ward  SIMPSON  in  a  speech  delivered-at  a  high 
school  commencement  exercise  at  Morton. 
Wyo  expressed  alarm  over  the  growth  of 
leftwing  political  strength  on  the  Nations 
college  campuses.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  apparent  development  by  phich  stu- 
dents involved  with  the  Progressive  Labor 
Partv  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  WEB  Dubois  Clubs,  and  the 
like,  were  being  joined  by  a  small  percentage 
of  their  professors.  ^     ^    ,  ♦»,- 

At  the  time  he  drew  some  barbs  from  tne 
political  opposition  for  these  statements,  but 
of-cunences  across  the  country  and  particu- 
larlv  within  the  past  few  weeks  have  tended 
to  not  onlv  bear  him  out  but  also  to  bring 
out  the  distressing  fact  that  if  Mr.  Simpson 
erred  in  any  respect,  it  was  on  understate-  , 
ment  rather  than  exaggeration. 

One  of  the  calmest,  most  professional  but 
most  disturbing  views  of  the  canopus  Com- 
munists came  yesterday  from  Dr.  Steian 
Possony  an  international  authority  on  Com- 
munists and  their  techniques.  Possony  is 
director  of  the  program  of  international  po- 
litical studies  at  the  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University. 

Dr  Possony  says  the  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  the  campuses  is  nothing  to  be  UghRy 
re'^arded;  that  while  this  trend  does  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  efforts  of  the  orthodox 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
which  Is  Moscow  oriented,  that  it  Is  one  of 
communist  ties  nevertheless.  Possony  made 
his  comments  In  a  copyrighted  interview  puo- 
lished  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  "* 

The  CPUSA  is  relatively  weak,  says  Pos- 
sony and  weafcer  than  it  has  been  in  years: 
but  the  ComrfTunist'  agencies  making  the 
most  gains  are  those  which  are  Peiping  rather 
than  MOSCOW  oriented.  "They  have  been 
making  considerable  progress."  he  says. 

Among  working  people?  Among  Negroes? 
None  with  the  former,  says  Dr.  Possony^  and 
there  is  little  evidence  with  the  latter. 

"But  I  am  quite  certain."  he  says,  "that 
they  are  making  progress  with  the  college 
youth.  In  fact,  the  directive  which  was  is- 
sued by  the  Communist  Party  several  years 
ago  was  aimed  preciselj  at  that  particular 
group  This  Is  the  most  vulnerable  group  m 
the  United  States,  and  I  would  enlarge  this 
group  to  include  some  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers,  as  well  as  the  students. 
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is  to  cut  down  the  pwwer  of  the 
sajrs  Possony.     "It  really  doesn't 
difference  whether  the  Commu- 
the  mUltary  or  whether  they  Just 
li^posslble  for  the  military  to  func- 
as   a   security  organ   of   the 
The  same  Idea  applies  to  the 
»  other  vital  institutions."     Pos- 
the  pacifism  the  student  demon- 
ire   trying    to   promote   Is   known 
onary  pacifism. 

nam   war  can   be   debated   on   a 

tionest    basis,    but    not    with    the 

says    Po6sony.    observing:    "A 

;   Is   against   war — any   war.     A 

Is  only  against  a  war  that  does 

communism.    He  Is  not  against  a 

i  Communist  war." 

C  >mmunl5t,  pacifism  Is  Just  a  means 

he  says.     "He  Is  pacifist  in  the 

today  because  he  wants  us  to 

Obviously,  the  same  Com- 

a  'belliclst.'  or  warmonger  in  North 

>ecau£e  he  wants  his  side  to  win 


has  provided  the  strength  needed  to  meet 
past  crises  and  new  means,  whether  In  the 
form  of  these  hearings  or  some  other,  will 
be  developed  to  bring  this  strength  to  bear 
on  future  challenges  and  crises. 

An  editorial  quoted  on  ttje  back  cover 
of  the  pocket  book  deserves  repeating: 

Ne*  York  "nmea,  August  14,  1965:  "The 
notion  that  free  discussion  must  be  a  casualty 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  impresses  us  as  much 
more  destructive  of  American  values  than 
any  viewpoint  that  might  be  set  forth  at  the 
hearings.  We  hope  more  Congressmen  will 
hold  them  as  a  demonstration  of  democratic 
vitality." 

Congressman  KLftSTENMEiER  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  letting  us  share  his 
experience  through  the  pages  of  this 
book. 


Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Reports  to  the  People 
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KSTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOll.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


INTHI 


or   IdKNESOTA 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  P  lASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tran- 
script o  hearings  on  Vietnam  held  in 
Madisor  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr  Kastenmhtr]  Is  now  available 
at  books  »res  as  a  small  paperback  called 
"Vietnaii  Hearings:  Voices  Prom  the 
Grass  R  5ots."   ^k^ 

The  1:  earingifltole  to  life  as  we  read 
the  call  I,  reasoxml  statement  of  an  ex- 
pert on  southeast  Asia,  the  more  dra- 
matic q  lotation  from  Dr.  Dooley's  book 
"Deliver  Us  Prom  Evil,"  and  the  meas- 
ured loflc  of  an  historian.  Fifty  wit- 
nesses t  stifled  to  their  own  ideas  or  the 
position;  of  the  organizations  they  rep- 
resentee . 

His  c  )nstituents  are  clearly  proud  to 
have  tie  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
their  C(  ngressman  this  vital  topic.  His 
own  fee  ings  are  reflected  in  a  postscript : 

Those  having  concern  for  the  vitality  of 
democra  ;y  should  be  encoiiraged  by  the  hear- 
ings as    [  was.     Government  by  discussion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  have  the  privilege  of  reporting  to 
my  neighbors  and  constituents  in  the 
10th  District  on  accomplishments  of  this 
past  session  of  Congress  and  on  my  work 
as  their  Representative. 

This  has  been  a  unique  year,  and  in 
fact  the  most  productive  session  since  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1949.  We  have  im- 
plemented approximately  85  percent  of 
the  specific  legislative  goals  of  the 
Democratic  platform  which  the  people 
of  the  Nation  so  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed in  the  1964  election.  This  Con- 
gress has  thus  kept  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  has  responded  amply  to 
President  Johnson's  call  for  a  Great  So- 
ciety. I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
achieving  what  the  President  has  called 
"the  greatest  outpouring  of  creative  leg- 
islation In  the  history  of  the  Nation."  For 
in  my  assignment  as  assistant  majority 
whip  and  a  member  of  the  House  Steer- 
ing Committee  which  works  with  the 
Speaker  and  the  White  House  on  legisla- 
tive programs,  I  have  had  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility in  participating  tn  decisions 
of  our  House  leadership  on  legislative 
prospects  and  scheduling. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  weigh 
every  issue  with  care  and  objectivity,  for 
I  consider  myself  the  representative  of 
all  the  people  cf  the  10th  district,  regard- 
less of  political  affiliation.  And  this  I 
have  adhered  tc  in  considering  legislation 
during  this  session.  I  have  had  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  some  measures,  on 
their  provisions,  priority  or  procedure. 
But  in  the  end,  I  believe  the  bills  I  sup- 
ported constitute  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  myriad  problems, 
many  so  long  neglected  that  they  are 
matters  of  crisis,  which  now  confront  us 
all. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  AREA:    FOREIGN  POLICT  AND 
DEFENSE 

Dxiring  this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress we  have  had  foreign  policy  prob- 


lems of  considerable  concern.  Through- 
out this  time  of  world  tvirmoil,  however, 
we  were  able  to  carry  on  our  basic  policy 
of  seeking  world  peace  while  maintaining 
our  strength.  We  have  fulfilled  our  com- 
mitments to  free  nations  seeking  to  resist 
Communist  aggression;  we  have  worked 
for  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  prolif. 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  we  have 
sustained  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  conflicts  and  achieve  diplomatic 
settlements  of  disputes.  The  cease-fire 
in  the  India-Pakistan  conflict  which 
threatened  world  peace  is  a  cogent  ex- 
ample. In  the  Caribbean,  Castro's  Cuba 
has  been  increasingly  isolated.  And  the 
success  of  our  policy  is  evidenced  by  the 
exodus  of  so  many  Cubans.  In  Santo 
Domingo,  our  initiative,  together  with 
forces  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  has  prevented  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere. 

Vietnam  is,  of  course,  still  our  major 
crisis  in  the  international  area.  Faced 
by  the  growing  threat  of  the  Vietcong 
and  heavy  infiltration  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops,  we  supported  an  in- 
creased U.S.  role  in  the  struggle.  The 
wisdom  of  this  decision  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  course  of  events. 

Our  actions  in  Vietnam  serve  notice 
that  we  intend  to  stand  by  our  commit- 
ments to  liberty  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism  in  this  area  of  key  impor- 
tance. But  at  the  same  time,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  flrmly  and  repeatedly 
stated,  we  are  constantly  seeking  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  leading  to  a  workable 
peace  beneficial  for  all  southeast  Asia. 

To  support  our  effort  in  Vietnam  and 
our  servicemen  there,  specific  legislative 
measures  were  enacted:  First,  a  $700 
million  appropriation  for  essential  con- 
struction and  materiel;  second,  an  au- 
tomatic insurance  plan  for  servicemen 
on  active  duty,  the  bulk  of  which  will 
be  underwritten  by  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  centered  in  Newark; 
and  third,  free  mailing  privileges  for 
servicemen  in  combat  areas.  And  the 
military  pay  bill,  providing  an  average 
increase  of  10.4  percent  will  benefit  all 
members  of  our  armed  services.  These 
were  all  measures  I  strongly  supported, 
and  they  have  in  my  judgment  increased 
toth  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  our 
military  capability. 

This  Congress,  while  fulfilling  its 
proper  role  in  matters  affecting  our  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  relations,  has 
also  compiled  a  magnificient  record  in 
meeting  the  challenges  at  home. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  I  have  been  privileged  to  take 
an  active  role  in  winning  approval  of 
two  major  measures  of  importance  to  the 
Nation  which  have  also  been  issues  of 
long  concern  to  me. 

VOTING   RIGHTS 

Since  1960  we  have  made  notable 
progress  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  But 
it  remained  for  this  Congress  to  pass  the 
basic  legislation  necessary  to  guarantee 
for  all  our  people  the  right  to  vote.  This 
landmark  measure  will  wipe  out  the  cen- 
tury-old obstacles  to  exercise  of  the 
franchise  promised  our  Negro  citizens  in 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  again  had  the  rewarding  task  of 
authoring  the  report  pn  this  vital  bill, 


which  should  enable  Negro  Americans  to 
,falk  openly  and  without  fear  to  the  poll- 
ing booth. 

IMMIGRATION   EITORM 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  I  have 
sought  to  improve  our  outdated  and  dis- 
criminatory   immigration    system,    and 
with  passage  of  the  administration  bill, 
which  I  cosponsored.  we  have  at  long 
last  done  justice  to  American  humanity 
and  conscience.    We  have  abolished  the 
odious  national  origins  quota  system. 
Now  we  wiU  have  an  enlightened  and  fair 
policy  placing  emphasis  on  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families  and  on  the  admission  of 
immigrants  with  special  skills  beneficial 
to  our  economy  or  who  can  fill  labor 
shortages.    The  bill  at  the  same  time  in- 
cludes protective  provisions  to  ensure 
that  immigration  will  not  jeopardize  the 
jobs  of  American  workers.    Finally  we 
have  an  immigration  policy  in  keeping 
with  our  Nation's  ideals  and  traditions, 
one  which  does  not  ask  "where  do  you 
come  from?"  but  "what  can  you  bring  to 
America?"  ^.  , 

Other  significant  measures  which  oui 
Judiciary  Committee  developed  are  the 
bUls-  First,  providing  a  method  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  Presidential 
inability  and  succession.  This  measure, 
ending  more  than  176  years  of  uncer- 
tainty, now  awaits  ratification  by  the 
States;  second,  making  it  a  Fedejal 
crime  to  kill,  kidnap  or  assault  the  Preei- 
dent  This  has  become  law;  and  third, 
establishing  Federal  standards  for  con- 
gressional redistricting,  to  carry  out  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote 
decision.  This  measure  has  passed  the 
House  but  still  needs  Senate  action. 

Our  committee  also  had  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  other  measures.  For  of  the  ap- 
proximately 14,000  legislative  proposals 
introduced  in  the  House,  or  referred  by 
the  Senate,  my  committee  received  38.5 
percent  for  consideration,  a  very  heavy 
proportion  when  one  realizes  there  are 
20  standing  House  committees.  A  num- 
ber of  these  were  private  bills  for  the  re- 
lief of  individuals  who  suffered  hard- 
ships under  present  law  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

MEDICARE    AND    OTHER    MEASURES    FOR    OUR 
SENIOR    CITIZENS 

After  long  years  of  effort,  this  Con- 
gress enacted  the  medicare  bill  for  our 
older  Americans.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  bill,  I  was  pleased  that  we  not 
only  approved  the  basic  provisions  for 
hospital  and  related  benefits  through  the 
social  security  system,  but  also  developed 
a  supplementary  voluntary  program  to 
cover  doctor  bills  and  certain  other  med- 
ical expenses.  The  struggle  for  this  pro- 
gram was  long  arduous  and  often  bitter. 
But  the  final  result  is  a  sound  system  by 
which  Americans,  during  their  working 
years,  can  assure  themselves  of  dignity 
and  security  during  their  retirement 
years. 

Another  important  step  toward  recog- 
nition of  the  role  of  our  older  citizens  in 
our  society  was  approval  of  a  bill  I  had 
long  sponsored  to  create  a  separate  gov- 
ernmental agency  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  senior  citizens.  With  estab- 
lishment of  the  administration  on  aging 
we  will  have  one  agency  where  all  pro- 


grams affecting  our  older  people  can  be 
effectively  guided,  coordinated  and  im- 
plemented. ,   ^  ^ 

The  medicare  bill  also  Included  an  es- 
sential 7  percent  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  other  provisions  to 
help  the  indigent  aged,  needy  children, 
the  disabled  and  the  blind.  Other  meas- 
lu-es  approved  to  aid  many  of  our  older 
people  increase  Federal  retirement  an- 
nuities and  eliminate  the  restriction  on 
dual  spouse  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 


education:  investment  in  the  future 
Giant  strides  in  education  were  made 
in  the  last  session.  At  all  levels  we  en- 
acted legislation  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  youth  and  the  Nation  in 
our  increasingly  complex  and  technolog- 
ic&l  soci6ty. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
authorizes  over  a  biUion  dollars  for  the 
first  year  of  a  grant  program  to  improve 
schools,  with  the  bulk  of  this  aid  going 
to  local  school  districts  with  large  con- 
centrations of  poverty-stricken  children. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  builds  upon 
existing  programs  by  authorizing  Fed- 
eral scholarships  for  needy  students, 
guarantees  for  loans  and  expansion  of 
the  work-study  program.  It  also  estab- 
lishes a  National  Teachers  Corps  to  help 
improve  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  children.  To  make  sure 
facilities  will  be  available,  the  bill  dou- 
bles authorized  funds  for  construction 
and  provides  special  help  for  college  li- 
braries and  less  developed  colleges. 

Vocational  school  loans  is  a  fine  new 
program  providing  insured  low-interest 
loans  to  students  entering  post-high 
school  business,  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational. education  schools. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  was  approved  to  provide 
aid  for  individuals  and  groups  to 
stimulate  and  support  the  creative  talent 
of  our  Nation,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

health 

Accomplishments  of  this  session  in  the 
field  of  health  are  widespread,  with  help 
for  Americans  from  the  cradle  to  the 
sunset  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  medi- 
care bill,  we  approved  a  number  of  major 
and  minor  bills  to  meet  our  Nation's 
complex  and  growing  health  needs. 

Water    and    air    pollution    control: 
These  problems  are  especially  acute  in 
New  Jersey,  the  most  urbanized  State  in 
the  Union,  and  for  years  I  have  spon- 
sored and  strongly  advocated  legislatron 
to  solve  them.    The  aean  Air  Act  wiU 
require  standards  and  regulations  to  con- 
trol motor   vehicle   pollution  and   also 
establish  a  grant  research  program  to 
develop   improved  solid  waste  dispos^ 
methods.    The  Water  Quality  Act,  which 
I  introduced,  provides  for  establishing 
purity  standards  and  for  their  enforce- 
ment on  interstate  waters  and  expands 
the  program  of  grants  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction.    To  implement 
the  program,  the  act  also  creates  a  new 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Another   major  health   bill   which   I 
sponsored  will  extend  the  constructiori 
and  student  loan  programs  for  medical 
and  other  health  professions  and  expand 


them  by  authorizing  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  needy  students  and  aid  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  teaching  in  health 
professional  schools. 

Of  importance  to  all  Americans  is  the 
bold  new  program  of  grants  to  institu- 
tions to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  re- 
gional medical  programs  to  fight  the 
major'  killing  and  cripphng  diseases- 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke.  Another  major 
bill  authorizes  grants  for  the  initial  per- 
sonnel needed  to  staff  the  vitally  es- 
sential community  mental  health  centers 
approved  in  the  88th  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  major  new  nro- 
grams  we  enacted  a  number  of  other 
health  bills,  ranging  from  that  improv- 
ing controls  over  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  to  extension  of  the  vac- 
cination program. 

ECONOMIC     GROWTH     AND     THE     FIGHT     AGAINST 
POVERTY 

This  Congress  has  approved  several 
measures  which  will,  I  beheve,  improve 
the  lives  of  literally  millions  of  people  m 
the  Nation  and  contribute  to  the  health 
and  growth  of  our  economy. 

The  antipoverty  program  was  doubled 
to  create  new  and  to  expand  existmg 
opportunities  for  young  people  to  obtain 
work,  education,  and  training  and  to  pro- 
vide community  action  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs. 

Also  approved  was  a  comprehensive  5- 
year  program  of  grants  and  loans  for 
public  works  and  development/technical 
aid  for  economically  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  country.  The  bill  in- 
cludes authority  for  multicounty  and 
multistate  planning  through  regional 
commissions.  And  we  also  approved  the 
essential  bill  geared  specificaUy  to 
rehabilitation  of  the  long -depressed 
Appalachian  region. 

I  was  particularly  heartened  by  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  of  such  value  to 
Ne-."  Jersey.  I  anticipate  it  will  continue 
to  benefit  our  State,  with  its  highly  vaned 
and  complex  industrial  structure. 

TAXATION   AND  AID  TO   SMALL  BUSINESS 

One  of  the  long  proposed  moves  to 
stimulate  our  economy  and  aid  business 
was  the  bUl  eliminating  excise  taxes. 
Most  were  eliminated  last  July,  while  the 
remaining  few  v,-lll  be  completely  wiped 

out  by  1969.  ,     „^„ 

This  and  other  measures  I  have  already 
mentioned  will  help  to  create  the  kind  of 
dynamic  climate  needed  to  help  business 
and  industry  fiourish.  In  addition,  some 
specific  measures  became  law  to  aid  small 
business:  the  maturity  of  SB  A  disaster 
loans  is  increased  from  20  to  30  years 
with  discretionary  authority  to  suspend 
for  up  to  5  years  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal and  interest;  the  SB  A  revolving  fund 
was  increased  by  $120  million:  and  the 
portion  of  the  revolving  fund  which  may 
be  on  loan  to  small  business  investment 
corporations  was  also  increased  by  this 

amount.  .^.         .    „ 

I  had  the  privilege  of  presiding  when 
the  House  debated  another  important 
bill,  the  State  Technical  Services  Act. 
Under  this  act.  $60  milUon  over  a  3 -year 
period  is  authorized  for  matching  grants 
to  States  which  establish  technical  serv- 
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to  provide  business  and  In- 
the  latest  scientific  and  tech- 
information. 

member  of  the  Judlclaiy 
Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation 
Commerce,  I  liad  the  oppor- 
expedlte  and  introduce  legisla- 
as  a  result  of  our  4 -year 
this  complex  problem.    IC  was 
d  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
individuals  and  govem- 
study  it  before  the  hearings  I 
for  early  next  session.    The 
achieve  a  more  orderly  and 
method  for  States  taxing  busi- 
which  sell  across  State  lines,  and 
,t  will  benefit  both  business  and 
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ast  several  years  we  have  made 
In  preserving  oia*  dwin- 
■ural  resources  throughout  the 
I  am  particularly  glad  to  report 
new  bills  will  create  recrea- 
historlc  areas  close  to  people 
New    Jersey.    Across 
City,  the  Liberty  National 
will   be   developed   on  Ellis 
special  attention  to  its.  role 
tHreshold  to  America  for  so  many 
Within  a  day's  drive,  there 
around  the  Tocks  Island 
i^agnificent  recreational  asset  in 
Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
i  irea.    Down  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  Virginia,  the  Assa- 
atlonal  Seashore  will  be  avail- 
r  »sidents  of  the  Northeast.    And 
lighway  beautification  bill,  pro- 
control  of  billboards  and  junk- 
aid  for  landscaping,  will  trans- 
ugly  highways  into  roadsides 
and  beauty. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  this  priceless 

loomed  greatest  among  resource 

needs  for  the  10th  district 

entire    Northeastern    United 

We  faced,  and  will  in  the  future. 

shortage  problem.    But  several 

enacted  in  the  last  session 

all  feasible  efforts  of  the  Fed- 

to  bear  on  the  problem. 

the  crisis  developed,  as  dean  of 

Jersey  congressional  delegation 

a  bipartisan  meeting,  and  as 

of  an  ad  hoc  committee  formed 

all  possible  sources  of 

a  result  of  our  study,  and  fine 

from   governmental   agen- 

the  White  House,  I  developed  an 

which  was  approved  as  part 

(Jmnibus  public  works  bill.    This 
a  system  of  reservoirs  and 
facilities  in  the  Northeast. 
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to  the  Water  Quality  Act, 

should  help  make  now  unusable 

for  varied  uses,  we  also  ex- 

and  extended  the  saline  water 

conversion  program.    This  is  a  promis- 

which  I  have  advocated  for 

both  here  and  also  inter- 

ly.  as  a  member  of  the  NATO 
Conference  Scientific 
and  Tecfanical  Committee. 
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rRl  AN     AFFAIRS    AND    DEVELOPMENT 


Manjj  measures  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  ranging  from  air  pollution 
control  to  manpower  retraining,  are,  of 
course,  )f  special  interest  to  urban  areas, 


such  as  our  heavily  congested  10th  dis- 
tHct.  There  are  in  addition  several  of 
immediate  impact. 

We  have  now  established  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
and  long  advocated.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  recognized  that  America  is  rap- 
idly becoming  an  urban  society.  With 
concentration  of  urban  problems  in  one 
department,  we  can  begin  to  effectively 
attack  and  solve  the  mounting  problems 
of  our  cities  and  suburbs. 

The  omnibus  housing  bill  expands  the 
urban  renewal,  elderly  and  public  hous- 
ing programs  and  extends  the  FHA  loan 
insurance  program,  all  of  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  our  district  and  State. 
It  also  assists  urban  planning  and  open- 
space  preservation  and  authorizes  com- 
munity facility  grants  for  basic  needs 
such  as  sewage  treatment  works.  The 
bill  also  provides  an  imaginative  new  pro- 
gram for  rent  supplements  for  certain 
low-income  families.  These  programs, 
coordinated  by  the  new  Department, 
should  help  turn  back  the  tide  and  re- 
vitalize our  decaying  older  cities. 

Mass  transp>ortation  has  been  a 
chronic  problem  for  our  State,  and  with 
passage  of  a  new  rapid  transit  research 
bill  we  hope  to  develop  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  which  plagues  the 
entire  Northeast. 

VETERANS 

Measures  of  importance  to  our  vet- 
erans were  approved  last  session.  One 
manure  increases  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  benefits  and  the 
related  additional  allowances  an  average 
of  10  percent,  another  provides  for  a 
realistic  cost-of-living  increase  in  sub- 
sistence allowances  paid  to  disabled  vet- 
erans pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation 
training. 

Two  issues  of  special  interest  to  New 
Jersey  veterans  are  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery 
and  veterans'  hospital  facilities.  I  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  State 
in  seeking  from  the  Army  Department  a 
feasible  solution  to  the  Beverly  Cemetery 
situation.  Earlier  I  introduced  a  bill  re- 
quiring that  additional  beds  be  made 
available  at  the  East  Orange  hospital. 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  Congress  approved 
this  session  a  resolution  urging  an  in- 
creased bed  capacity  for  all  veterans 
hospitals. 

THE    WORK    AHEAD 

Despite  the  phenomenal  record  of  this 
past  session,  there  is  still  woik  to  be 
done.  In  the  labor  area,  still  pending 
are  the  measures  to  increase  and  expand 
the  minimum  wage,  to  improve  the  un- 
employment comnensation  program  and 
repeal  section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  has  been  used  to  lure  industry 
to  move  from  New  Jersey.  Home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  revision  of 
our  copyright  laws,  and  a  fair  but  effec- 
tive firearms  control  bill  still  remain  to 
be  acted  upon. 

I  shall  also  continue  to  work  for  sev- 
eral bills  of  my  own.  Particularly,  I 
shall  press  for  my  bill  to  establish  a 
Foreign  Service  Academy  to  give  us  a 
F>ool  of  highly  skilled  and  trained  talent 
to  represent  us  abroad;  for  income  tax 
deductions  for  the  disabled  for  expenses 


of  transportation  to  work:  and  a  tax  de- 
duction for  expenses  of  higher  education. 
Also  urgently  needed  is  action  to  combat 
the  narcotics  problem  and  to  curb  the 
dissemination  of  obscene  literature,  i 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  aid 
for  hospital  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts  and  to  increase 
the  penalties  for  mailing  and  distribu- 
tion of  obscene  materials.  These  will  be 
of  high  priority  on  my  legislative  pro- 
gram next  session. 

This  recital  of  legislative  activity  \s 
necessarily  restricted  to  a  siunmary  of 
the  most  Important  actions  of  the  last 
session.  But  it  indicates  without  doubt 
an  extraordinary  record  of  solid  achieve- 
ment by  an  industrious  Congress  work- 
ing with  an  energetic  President  for  the 
national  benefit. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Speaker  ap- 
p>ointed  me  a  representative  of  the  House 
to  two  international  bodies,  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration  and  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference.  The  former  deals 
with  problems  of  refugees  and  their  re- 
settlement, as  well  as  ordinary  immigra- 
tion among  free  world  nations.  The 
NATO  group  deals  with  policy  matters 
affecting  the  security  and  economic  and 
political  progress  and  development  not 
only  of  the  NATO  nations  themselves, 
but  also  that  of  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world. 

Despite  the  heavy  burden  of  legislative 
work,  I  also  spent  considerable  time  pro- 
viding assistance  whenever  possible  to 
residents  of  the  10th  district  in  expedit- 
ing or  clarifying  personal  problems  they 
encountered  in  dealing  with  govern- 
mental agencies.  It  continues  to  be  my 
desire  to  be  of  all  possible  service  and 
help  to  people,  either  through  my  dis- 
trict office  in  Newark  or  my  Washington 
office.  So  please  call  upon  me  whenever 
I  can  be  of  help  or  whenever  you  have 
views  or  suggestions  on  legislative  issues. 


Jimmy  Roosevelt 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP  SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved friend,  Jimmy  Roosevelt. 

In  my  17  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
never  known  a  more  affable,  hardwork- 
ing, and  dedicated  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. Jimmy  Roosevelt's  warm  smile 
and  sense  of  humor  have  become  a  tra- 
dition in  this  great  institution.  It  is  al- 
ways refreshing  to  meet  Jimmy  Roose- 
velt in  the  corridors  and  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  He  always  had  a  relaxing 
influence  on  us  during  debate  and  times 
of  tension. 

Jimmy  Roosevelt  represented  his  dis- 
trict with  dedication,  devotion,  and 
ability.  The  United  States  and  the  free 
world  are  fortunate  that  Jimmy  Roose- 


J^ovemher  15,  1965 

vELT  will  now  help  cari-y  the  banner  of 
freedom  in  the  United  Nations.  While 
ye  will  miss  him  here  and  hope  for  his 
return,  nonetheless  we  will  gladly  share 
his  talents  in  the  cause  of  world  freedom. 


^ 
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What  About  Creeping  Socialism? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OP    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  has  been  a  remarkable  Congress, 
but  as  many  observers  have  pointed  out 
it  has  been  involved  primarily  in  fulfill- 
ing the  unmet  promises  of  the  New  Deal. 
This  Congress  has  helped  America  catch 
up  on  a  tremendous  backlog  of  needs, 
such  as  the  plight  of  the  forgotten  fifth 
of  our  population,  and  the  need  to  ex- 
pand educational  opportunity.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Still  the  cries  of  "creeping  socialism" 
and  "the  welfare  state"  fill  the  air  as  a 
shorthand  way  of  criticizing  the  work  of 
the  Congress.  How  mucn  truth  is  there 
In  the  charge?  How  close  are  we  to 
socialism? 

I  discussed  this  question  in  the  Gaston 
lecture  at  Georgetown  University  April  7. 
I  attempted  to  provide  some  sense  of 
perspective  on  such  questions  as  the  size 
of  the  Federal  debt,  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  role  of  State  gov- 
ernments. I  ask  that  the  lecture  l>e  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecion,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Church 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  been 
hearing  about  "creeping  socialism"  In  the 
United  States.  After  all  these  years,  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  there  Ls  something  to  the 
argument.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  socialism  has  been  creeping,  not 
into,  but  out  of,  our  national  life.  / 

"Socialism"  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "the 
collective  or  governmental  ownership  •  •  • 
of  es.^ential  means  of  production  of  goods." 
Just  how  does  our  Government  stack  up 
against  that  definition? 

Immediately  following  the  war,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  commenced  to  divest  Itself 
of  manufacturing  plants,  food  processing 
establishments,  warehouses,  and  other  hold- 
ings of  a  business  character.  Many  of  these 
properties  had  been  built  at  public  expense 
for  wartime  needs.  They  were  sold,  often 
for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  order  to 
place  this  productive  potential  in  private 
hands.  The  program  of  divestment,  under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, has  been  a  direct  repudiation  of 
socialism,  and  a  deliberate  endeavor  to 
bolster  and  enlarge  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

After  World  War  11,  the  Government  gave 
away  or  sold  at  a  fraction  of  Its  cost  $40 
billion  worth  of  factories  and  other  real  and 
personal  property.  In  1954.  total  proceeds 
from  sales  had  dropped  to  only  $8.6  million; 
Since  then,  however,  the  acceleration  of  the 
Government  divestment  program  has  been 
consistent  and  impressive.  In  the  years 
since  1960,  sales  proceeds  from  real  property 
have  never  fallen  below  $70  million  a  year. 


In  1964,  the  Federal  Government  disposed  of 
over  $90  million  worth  of  Its  realty.  Since 
1955,  the  Government  has  sold  personal 
property  worth  $261  million  and  given  away 
$3,075  million  in  personal  property. 

Indeed,  we  are  now  engaged  in  an  effc«rt 
to  close  down  Government-owned  Navy 
years — Socialist  operations  going  back  nearly 
a  himdred  years — for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  private  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. 

With  a  similar  Intent,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration opted  against  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  telestar  business, 
out  of  preference  for  private  enterprise.  Even 
though  the  research  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely financed  by  the  Government,  the  sat- 
ellite communication  business  was  turned 
over  to  a  special  corporation,  created  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  Federal  Government 
now  leases  facilities  back  from  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Under  the  present  administration,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  letting 
contracts  to  private  business  to  render  social 
services  exactly  as  the  Pentagon  lets  con- 
tracts to  produce  missiles,  putting  a  profit 
motive  even  Into  the  war  on  poverty.  Al- 
ready four  private  corporations  have  con- 
tracts totaling  $44  million  to  run  Job  Corps 
camps,  and  there  are  more  to  come. 

Creeping  socialism?  Pierre  Salinger  was 
asked  about  It  at  an  Idaho  Press  Associa- 
tion meeting  last  year.  His  reply  was:  "I've 
spent  a  lot  of  time  around  the  White  House, 
and  believe  me,  none  of  it  is  creeping  around 
there." 

Tlaere  was  a  time  when  socialism  was  a 
living  force  In  American  politics.  A  few 
years  before  I  was  born,  Eugene  Debs,  run- 
ning for  President  on  the  Socialist  ticket  from 
a  Jail  cell,  collected  nearly  a  million  votes. 
During  the  depression  years,  many  Ameri- 
cans still  considered  socialism  as  the  only 
answer  to  chronic  unemployment,  spreading 
poverty,  and  general  nilsery. 

The  industrial  societies  of  Western  Europe 
turned  increasingly  to  socialism  as  a  solution 
to  the  problems  brought  on  by  the  sweat- 
shop, the  factory  town,  the  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  The  movement  toward  socialism 
carried  many  a  European  country  far  down 
the  road,  but  the  momentum  is  waning  at 
last.  It  now  appears,  more  and  more,  to 
be  a  spent  force,  except  in  the  underdevel- 
oped regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  where  the 
lack  of  private  capital  makes  socialism  the 
only  choice. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  been  living  through  a 
time  of  ferment,  marked  by  rapid  political, 
economic,  and  social  change.  In  the  least 
fortunate  lands,  this  upheaval  has  led  to 
the  extremes  of  the  right  and  left — to  fascism 
or  to  communism.  But  nowhere  have  these 
changes  been  better  contained,  or  more  re- 
strained, than  in  the  United  States. 

The  New  Deal  harnessed  the  wild  horses 
of  revolution  to  the  wagon  of  measured  re- 
form. Roosevelt  sought  to  build,  upon  the 
foiuidation  of  free  enterprise,  a  system  of  sta- 
bility truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  a  peoples'  capitalism  of  wealth  widely 
shared.  For  four-fifths  of  our  people,  that 
goal  has  now  been  achieved. 

Look,  for  example,  at  how  we  are  solving 
the  problems  created  by  our  massive  \irban 
population:  the  need  for  housing,  for  old- 
age  protection,  and  for  electrical  energy: 

1.  While  other  industrialized  countries  put 
the  Government  in  the  business  of  building 
most  of  the  housing,  we  chose  a  system  of 
tax  Incentives  and  an  FHA  program  of  low- 
interest  loan  guarantees,  which  left  the  vast 
majority  of  building  and  lending  in  private 
hands.  The  Federal  Govermnent  now  fi- 
nances housing  .projects  almost  exclusively 
In  those  areas  of  low  income  where  private 
capital  cannot,  or  will  not,  venture. 

2.  Other  industrialized  countries,  such  as 


West  Germany,  spend  as  much  as  20  percent 
ai  the  gross  national  product  on  social  se- 
curity, 24  of  them  spending  a  larger  part 
of  their  national  budgets  on  the  program 
thaji  do  we.  The  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  relatively  modest  social  sectirlty 
program,  while  encouraging  private  retire- 
ment plans  to  assimie  the  bulk  of  the  load. 
3.  While  other  countries  have  nationalized 
their  power  systems  in  the  United  States,  , 
76  percent  of  our  power  Is  today  generated 
by  private  industry,  with  only  13  percent  gen- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government.  Since 
John  F.  Kennedy — one  of  those  so  frequently 
accused  of  promoting  creeping  socialism — 
became  President,  private  power  companies 
have  each  year  obtained  a  larger  share  of 
the  market,  while  that  of  public  power  has 
steadily  declined.  Now,  President  Johnson 
is  Joining  private  and  public  power  agencies 
in  compacts  to  build  Joint  transmission  lines, 
with  the  benefit  going  to  both  sides,  and  to 
the  consumer. 

It  is  true  that  our  economy  is  a  mixture 
of  things.  There  Is  a  certain  amoiint  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  particularly  at  ttie  State 
and  local  level.  We  also  have  our  farm  co- 
oi)eratives,  our  REA's,  and  otir  nonijrofit  asso- 
ciations. But  the  essential  character  of  our 
economy  has  been  sturdily  preserved.  Even 
public  transportation — railroads,  airlines, 
buses,  steamships — and  public  communica- 
tions— telephones,  telegrams,  radio,  televi- 
sion— all  have  remained  largely  in  private 
hands. 

In  fact,  the  privately  ovi'ned  and  operated 
sector  of  our  economy  has  been  experiencing 
unprecedented  growth.  Never  has  new  In- 
vestment been  greater,  or  earnings  higher, 
or  employment  larger,  than  in  recent  years. 
By  any  standard  of  nieasurement,  free  en- 
terprise in  America  Is  Just  doing  fine. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  our  problems 
are  solved,  not  by  any  means.  Nor  is  it  to 
say  that  our  present  affluence,  enjoyed  by  80 
percent  of  the  American  peoplr..  Just  hap- 
pened that  way.  It  didn't.  What  we  have 
today  is,  In  large  measure,  the  result  of  what 
we  have  learned  in  the  art  of  government 
over  the  past  30  years,  the  assured  retire- 
ment income  we  have  provided  the  aged,  the 
unemployment  compensation  for  between- 
Job  grocery  money,  and  the  minimum  wage 
standards  we  have  written  into  law.  Also 
noteworthy  are  the  tools  for  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  economy  that  we  have  perfected, 
such  as  the  control  of  interest  rates  to  stim- 
ulate or  contract  capital  Investment,  or  the 
resort  to  public  works  In  order  to  stem  a 
downward  turn  In  the  business  cycle. 

More  recently,  we  have  been  learning 
about  the  dramatic  growth  that  can  be 
achieved  from  a  calculated  tax  cut.  Con- 
tradicting every  orthodox  preachment  that  « 
taxes  must  not  be  reduced  during  a  period 
of  deficit  spending,  three  consecutive  tax 
cuts  for  business,  with  a  fourth  coming  this 
year,  have  resulted  In  a  business  expansion 
so  pronounced  that  unemployment  has 
fallen  to  the  lowest  level  In  84  months.  The 
resultant  Increase  In  overall  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government  now  promises  the  pros- 
pect of  a  balanced  budget  2  years  hence. 
Henry  Ford's  discovery  that  more  money 
could  be  made  by  selling  a  cheaper  car  has 
finally  been  recognized  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  United  States 
is  moving  away  from  socialism,  what  about 
those  other  charges — the  ones  about  the  wel- 
fare state — which  have  become  so  familiar, 
and  which  go  something  like  this: 

The  <^D-gooder8  have  taken  over.  They 
want  tl^wederal  Government  to  act  as  wet 
nurse  forwbe  whole  population,  from  the 
cradle  to^ne  grave.  Insuring  that  every 
want  Is  urnformly  satisfied.  They  are  ex- 
tracting, through  high  taxes,  the  good  citi- 
zen's money,  and  doling  It  out  to  shiftless, 
improvident  citizens.  In  the  process,  the 
Government   Is   becoming  Insolvent,  and  a 
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monst^oxis  bxireaucracy  has  arisen  which 
Its  tenaclee  around  the  SO  States, 
squeezing  them  to  death.  Our  tradl- 
system  of  checks  and  balances  Is  thus 
undermined,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
eroded  away. 

those  more  interested  in  pulling  the 

off  hobgoblins  than  quailing  before 

just  what  are  the  facts  about  this 

indictment? 

1  egin.  what  accounts  for  the  big  gov- 

we  have  in  Washington  today,  and 

atively  high  level  of  Federal  taxation 

to  support  it?    A  look  at  recent  Fed- 

bfidgets  will  make  the  answer  at  once 

Big   government  on  the  Potomac 

chiefly  the  product  of  the  warfare  state, 

welfare  state. 

than  half  of  the  Federal  budget  goes 

to  the   Armed  Forces.     Nearly  $10 

a  year  goes  to  pay  the  $269  billion 

of  the  national  debt  accumxUated 

Id  War  n.    More  than  $5  billion  goes 

space  budget.     Other  expenses,  such 

for  the  Atomic  Energy  and  Central 

agencies,  and  the  swollen  costs 

omacy  and  foreign  aid,  including  mili- 

qssistance  to  ovir  allies,  all  relate  di- 

to  the  security   requirements  of  the 

States. 

these  up  and  the  total  amounts  to 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  budget. 
Federal  tax  dollar  this  year,  the  Got- 
wlll  spend  about  11  cents  on  all  of 
for  health,  ho\ising,  and  welfare, 
from  strangling  the  States,  the  Fed- 
(]ovemment  is  assisting  the  States  to 
their  programs  of  public  assistance, 
and   education.     Here,   for   example, 
measures  either  recently  enacted 
awllting  congressional  action : 
A  ppalachia,  which  provides  slightly  more 
billion  dollars  to  promote  the  recovery 
(^ironically  depressed  area.     It  will  ac- 
he subject  to  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
of  the  11  affected  States. 

much-discussed    war    on    poverty 

,  which  is  basically  a  community  ac- 

tlpproach.  ,  Local  communities  draw  up 

own  plans  for  needed  social  services. 

courses,  or  new  industn^  and  come 

Federal  Government  for  seed  money 

1  echnical   assistance.     All   begins   and 

the  local  level. 

aid-to-education   bill,   now   before 

£|>nate.     Again,  the  money  will  go  di- 

to  the  States  and  local  school  districts 

within  general  categories,   but  ad- 

entlrely  by  local  people.     Even 

)assage  of  this  bill,  less  than  2  percent 

Federal  budget  will  be  spent  for  edu- 
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recognizes  that  public  relief,  as 

on  by  most  State  and  local  govern- 

,  merely  perpetuates  poverty.    The  new 

approved  by  Congress,  such  as  area 

,  Appalachia,  and  the  so-called 

ajgainst  poverty,  are  directed  toward  job 

and  the  building  of  new  Industry. 

are  calculated  to  get  people  off  the  relief 

kUd  onto  payrolls.    I  don't  see  anything 

with  that. 

to    the    next    hobglobin — the    alleged 
of    the    Federal    bureaucracy — let's 
it  with   that   of   the   States.     Ac- 
Federal  employment  no  longer  keeps 
with    the     growth    of    the     country, 
years  ago,  there  were  16  Federal  em- 
for  every  1.000  inhabitants.     Today 
are  only  12.    In  the  same  period,  the 
of  State  and  local  government  em- 
rose   from   24   to   37  per   thousand. 
1946.    Federal    employment    has    in- 
by  only  4.2  percent,  while  State  and 
government  employment  has  gone  up 
tercent. 

what  of  the  Federal  debt?    Most  of  it 

accumulated   in   wartime.     Since    1947, 

risen  by    16   percent.     In    the   same 

private  debt  held  by  individual  clti- 

increased  586  percent,  that  of  corpora- 


tions  by  333  percent,  and  that  of  State  and 
local  government  by  a  whopping  578  percent. 
If  debt  accumulation  Is  the  measure  of  fiscal 
Irresponsibility,  the  self-styled  sentinels 
would  do  better  If  they  stationed  themselves 
closer  to  home. 

"nils  brings  us  to  an  examination  of  the 
last  hobgoblin  In  the  spook-show  version  of 
the  welfare  state  to  which  I  earlier  referred, 
the  familiar  assertion  that  the  huge  Federal 
octopus  is  crushing  our  basic  freedom.  This 
question  ought  to  be  paramount  in  any  ap- 
praisal of  the  larger  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  come  to  play  in  our  society. 

The  expanded  scope  of  Federal  activity  has 
naturally  engendered  suspicion.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  assigned  a  very  limited  role  to 
the  National  Government,  one  suited  to  the 
life  of  a  rural  and  sparsely  populated  co- 
lonial America.  They  could  not  foresee  the 
sweeping  changes  the  future  held  in  store 
for  their  Infant  country.  They  could  not 
possibly  have  envisioned  how  our  lives  would 
be  transformed  by  stampeding  science,  by 
mammoth  industries,  and  by  the  burgeon- 
ing growth  and  urbanization  of  America. 

Our  own  history  furnishes  the  evidence 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  ex- 
tended, not  because  anyone  planned  it  that 
way,  not  in  pursuit  of  any  conspiracy  to  con- 
centrate power  In  Washington,  not,  indeed, 
because  any  body  of  doctrine  required  it,  but 
simply  because  the  country  grew  and 
changed,  new  problems  arose  which  exist- 
ing machinery  could  not  solve,  and  new  ways 
were  worked  out.  usually  on  a  trial-and- 
error  basis,  to  meet  them. 

Has  this  expanded  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Infringed  upon  our  freedom?  If 
by  freedom,  one  means  the  bundle  of  in- 
dividual rights  guaranteed  to  each  citizen 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  then  there  is 
no  evidence  to  support  the  charge.  The 
whole  movement  of  oiu-  history  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  enlarging  the  bundle:  Slav- 
ery has  been  abolished,  women's  suffrage  has 
been  won,  the  many  restrictions  that  once 
made  voting  the  privilege  of  the  propertied 
few  have  been  steadily  sluffed  away. 

And  the  process  continues.  This  very  day, 
Negro  citizens  are  engaged  In  an  heroic  en- 
deavor to  secure  for  themselves,  in  practice, 
the  equality  which  the  Constitution  prom- 
ises them  in  principle.  Their  racial  revolu- 
tion is  further  extending  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  in  America. 

Our  political  ancestors  did  not  bestow  up- 
on us  a  system  of  freedom,  finished  and 
fine.  Rather,  they  set  us  upon  the  road 
that  leads  toward  freedom:  they  lighted  a 
lamp  for  us,  and  they  gave  us  a  Constitution 
as  a  vehicle;  but  it  has  been  up  to  those 
Americans  who  came  after  them  to  make  the 
long  journey.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  along 
the  road.  As  long  as  we  continue  the  march, 
so  long  shall  we  keep  the  faith  of  our 
fathers — so  long  shall  we  be  able  to  share 
an  honest  pride  in  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 

A  Republican  editor  from  my  State  has 
written  some  wise  words  recently  about  this 
historical  course: 

"We  would  do  our  children  a  favor — seeing 
to  it  that  so  many  of  them  do  not  remain 
children  politically  all  their  Jives — if  we 
taught  them  not  merely  the  gr^tn 
few  men  dead  but  also  of  the  revive  lack 
of  dignity  in  which  our  recent  ancestors 
lived. 

"At  this  country's  birth  you  could  not  vote 
it  were  you  female,  if  you  owned  no  land  (as 
most  did  not) ,  if  you  were  Indentured  or  a 
slave.  Most  children  didn't  go  to  school  as 
we  know  school;  they  were  chattel. 

"In  mills  and  factories  and  mines,  tens 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  children  worked 
for  as  little  as  50  cents  a  week  paid  to  their 
parents  or  to  owners-by-indenture. 

"Many  Birchers  are  at  most  the  great- 
grahdsons    of    Irishmen    who    died    lor    no 
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greater  offense  than  being  Irish;  Calvinists, 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  then  Mormons,  lost  liie 
or  property  or  citizenship  because  of  their 
religion  or  nationality. 

"A  hundred  years  ago  our  American  an- 
cestors were  slaughtering  each  other;  less 
than  half  that  long  ago  real  warfare  was 
waged  in  the  mining  camps  and  railroad 
yards  and  in  the  streets  and  docks  of  indus- 
trial cities. 

"In  hundreds  of  communities  it  was  only 
in  the  schools,  as  education  became  a  birtli- 
right,  that  children  of  different  ancestry 
met — and  by  no  means  unanimously,  and  by 
no  means,  is  the  process  over — and  learned 
however  grudgingly,  to  believe  that  persons 
reared  differently  from  themselves  might  be 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  opportunities 
as  themselves  in  a  free  society. 

"We  have  come  a  long,  long  way.  We  are 
freer,  happier,  healthier,  and  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  peaceable  than  any  generation 
of  our  ancestors.  The  difference  is  phenrai- 
enal.  Many  an  extremist  is  simply  a  child 
who  never  learned  this,  and  so  remains  a 
child." 

In  concluding,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
any  impression  that  we  Americans  can  be 
either  smug  or  satisfied  with  our  past 
achievements.  A  fifth  of  otir  people  still  live 
in  squalor  and  ignorance.  Sliuns  fester  like 
open  sores  in  every  major  city.  Our  rivers 
are  contaminated,  and  our  air  is  befouled. 
Millions  of  our  people  are  still  denied  funda- 
mental rights.    There  is  much  to  be  done. 

But  there  Is  much  to  which  has  been 
done — accomplishments  in  which  we  can 
take  a  rightful  pride.  The  federal  system 
has  been  preserved,  excessive  concentration 
of  political  power  has  been  averted,  our 
private  economy  has  been  made  to  flouriEh 
for  the  many  instead  of  a  few.  Ours  Is  a 
great  and  free  land,  rich  beyond  dreanilng, 
powerful  beyond  belief;  a  land  still  striving 
to  reach  the  goals  of  personal  liberty, 
equality  and  opportunity  to  which  we 
pledged  our  Nation  in  the  days  of  Its  infancy. 
God  only  knows  what  our  fate  Is  to  be,  but 
on  this  earth  we  can  shape  our  destiny.  We 
can  best  prepare  for  it  by  facing  the  future. 
instead  of  the  past,  and  by  recognizing  that 
our  society,  as  we  know  it  today,  has  been 
fashioned  by  the  effort  of  freemen  to  regu- 
late their  affairs  In  the  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  changing  times. 

Let  the  process  continue,  for  it  cannot  be 
stopped.  And  let  us  pray  that  it  will  be  di- 
rected in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  by 
unbigoted  and  pragmatic  men,  who  have  no 
fear  of  hobgoblins,  and  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  everlasting  quest  of  keeping  our  so- 
ciety open  and  free. 


Speaker  John  McCormack 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOlftH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTlVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved 
Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack,  Is  one  of 
the  very  ablest  Speakers  In  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  As  Speaker,  he  has 
guided  us  through  the  most  momentous 
and  historic  session  In  the  history  of 
Congress.  This  session  will  largely  de- 
termine the  course  of  history  in  the 
Western  World  for  the  next  100  years. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  presided  over 
this  House  with  a  dignity,  dedication, 
and  loyalty  so  reminiscent  of  the  Found- 
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Eon  as  John  Hancock  over  the  Con 
SSi  congress,  and  as  the  late  Sam 
SSn.  I  believe  that  history  will 
Sord  John  W.  M^Cormack's  name 
Sngslde  these  illustrious  leadere. 

May  I  remind  my  coUegaues  that  for 
14  months  our  distinguished  Speaker  was 
r,«t  in  line  for  succession  to  the  Presl- 
Scy  During  this  period  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  and  reassurance  to  the 
Zerican  people  during  a  trying  and 
Sc  hour.  Speaker  McCormack 
Sained  and  supported  the  President 
Ti  earned  the  gratitude  of  aU  those 
who  love  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

American  prestige,  economic  growth, 
and  U  S.  mUltary  strength  Is  now  at  an 
ftlltime  peak.  This  aHtlme  high  Is  due 
largely  to  the  Illustrious  leadership  of 
our  beloved  Speaker.  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack.   ^^^^^^_^^_ 

The  Poverty  Battle— Welfare  or 
Warfare? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREK 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr-.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  In  a  recent  edition, 
carried  two  excellent  articles  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Day  and  Mr.  Tom  Littlewood 
about  the  war  on  poverty. 

We  in  Chicago  are  extremely  proud  of 
the  fact  that,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mayor  Daley,  our  antipoverty  program 


ru  Chicago  in  yean  to  come.    Already  mysti 
fylng  to  most  persona,  it  'will  become  more 
ajid  more  difficult  to  follow.    Comprehensive 
evaluation  will  become  nearly  hnposslble. 

Asked  how  the  war  Is  going,  officials  gin- 
gerly sidestep,  saying  it  Is  too  early  to  teU. 

The  only  test  I  can  make  Is  a  relative  one. 
said  Dr.  Deton  J.  Brooks,  Jr..  who  directs  the 
Chicago    effort.      We've    tooled    up    fast    In 

Chicago.  _ 

This  would  be  the  test:  If  the  program 
were  to  be  withdrawn  In  3  or  5  or  10  years, 
would  the  people  be  reinforced  enough  to 
be  somewhat  self-directed? 

One  thing  is  certain:  Huge  sums  of  Fed- 
eral cash  now  are  becoming  available  for  the 
effort  toward  self-direction  here.  Funds  ap- 
proved for  the  city  now  total  $17  mUlloj^ 
Next  year  the  Federal  budget  here  will  be 
at  least  $30  million.  *.  ,  w„„ 

If  you  are  one  of  the  poverty  stricken— 
and  in  a  family  of  four  this  means  an  In- 
come of  not  more  than  $3,140  a  year— there 
is  a  good  chance  that  some  of  this  money 
will  be  used  for  your  benefit. 

Chicago   has  spent  much  of  the  money 
received  so  far  to  expand  and  decen^alize 
public  and  private  services.    The  city  admin- 
istration   has    kept    tight    control    over    all 
'  funds,     including     those     allotted     private 

^Ant\^overty  officials  contend  their  control 
assures  responsible  handling  of  the  cash. 
Moreover,  they  assert.  If  Chicago  residents 
don't  approve  of  the  way  the  money  Is  spent, 
they  can  always  throw  out  their  elected 
representatives.  ^^.^^    ♦« 

Critics  say  the  program  Is  designed  to 
benefit  the  Democratic  Party  machinery 
more  than  the  poor.  The  poor,  they  point 
out,  have  been  allowed  little  say  in  planning 
the   programs   that    are   supposed    to   help 

them.  .      ._j 

Some  community  leaders  have  contended 

that    they— not    the    city   administration- 

truly  "represent  the  poor." 

Mayor  Daley  himself  gave  ammunition  to 

the  critics  oi  the  poverty  war  when  he  said 
it  December  that  Chicago's  urban  progress 


Mayor  Daley,  our  antipoverty  program  j^st  December  that  Chicago's  urban  progress 
is  further  advanced  than  any  other  com-.^nters  would  be  like  ^eiB^^°i"^^„*??5,''!5l?  one 
munity  in  the  United  States.   We  are_^th_e^aiey;s  detractor  ^^^^^ 


Hrst  to  admit  our  problems  Involved  in 
such  a  huge  effort,  but  the  article  by  Mr. 
Day  clearly  illustrates  how  effectively 
Chicago  has  undertaken  this  vast  task. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  these  two  articles  be- 
cause In  them  I  believe  they  can  find 
many  excellent  suggestions  for  their  own 
communities. 

Mr?  Speaker,  the  articles  follow : 
The  Povertt  Battle — ^Welfare  oe  Warfark? 

(Note. — Depending  on  the  viewpoint,  the 
war  on  poverty  in  its  first  year  was  a  mere 
slogan,  an  inspired  crusade,  an  overdue  eco- 
nomic program,  a  bureaucratic  boondoggle. 
But  nearly  all  agree  that  It  was  an  ambitious 
concept,  introducing  novel  approaches  to 
some  age-old  problems.  On  balance,  how 
has  the  campaign  progressed  and  what  are 
the  prospects? 

(By  Thomas  Day) 

Viewed  candidly,  it's  an  impossible  prob- 
lem—this business  of  wiping  out  poverty. 

No  solution  can  come  fast  enough  for  th« 
poor  people  of  Chicago.  They  want  a  better 
life,  and  they  want  It  soon. 

But  there  are  no  quick  or  easy  Tlctorlea 
In  the  war  on  poverty.  It  Is  a  conflict  domi- 
nated by  economic  trench  warfare — a  long 
battle  that  must  be  won  family-by-famlly 
and  ghetto-block-by-ghetto-block. 

Dollars  are  all  important  in  this  endlem 
war.  It  hasnt  happened  yet.  but  tto»  time 
may  come  when  the  battle  plan  to  reduced 


Daley's  detractors  promptly  replied 
downtovm  city  hall  is  as  much  as  the  people 

can  bear.  

The  urban  progress  centers  mentioned  by 
Daley  are  a  crucial  part  of  Brooks'  plan  to 
reinforce  the  poor.                     . ,.  ^  ^         ,„, 
Six  centers  have  been  established  so  far, 
at  4622  South  South  Park.  1935  South  Hal- 
sted,  839  West  64th.  and  1030  East  63d  on 
the  South  Side:   at  3138  West  Roosevelt  on 
the  West  Side;  and  at  901  West  Montrose  for 
the  North  Side's  uptovra  and  lakeview  areas. 
Ajseventh  center  wUl  open  shortly  at  the 
GaSeld  Park  Fieldhouse.  100  North  Central 
Park.     Several  more  centers  will  be  opened 
in  coming  months,  plus  a  number  of  sub- 
stations. ,         .    . _^ 

Fvdly  staffed,  a  center  employs  between 
160  and  170  persons. 

Housed  in  the  centers  are  representatives 
of  pubUc  and  private  agencies  such  as  Cook 
County  Department  of  Public  Aid.  Chicago 
Housing  Authority.  Illinois  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  buUding.  fire,  and  health 
departments,  9maU  Business  Administra- 
tlOTi^and  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  United 
ChM^ties  of  Chicago. 

The  antipoverty  planners  hope  to  cut  away 
some  of  the  red  tape  and  frustration  at 
central  offices  by  setting  up  iihese  branches. 
The  branch  offices  are  also  easier  to  approach 
than  downtown  offices,  which  frighten  many 
Chicagoans. 

Bach  little  city  hall  has  an  advisory  council 

of  anywhere  from  66  to  80  persons  to  help 

chart  policy.    The  co\incU  must  approve  all 

poverty  programs  in  the  neighborhood. 

Repeated  criticism  erf  the  poverty  program 


by  the  Woodlawn  Organization  on  the  Sootli 
Side  resulted  in  all  of  lU  21  nominees  being 
appointed  to  the  Woodlawn  cotinclL 

TWO'S  president.  Rev.  Lynward  Stevenson, 
had  charged  that  the  poor,  whom  he  claimed 
to  represent,  had  not  been  given  a  voice  in 
the  expendltiu-e  of  antipoverty  funds. 

The  appointments  announced  by  Brooks 
did  not  end  the  running  batUe  between  TWO 
and  the  antipoverty  officials.  The  Reverend 
Mr  Stevenson  claimed  that  Mayor  Daly  had 
promised  TWO  a  majority  voice  on  the  coun- 
cil of  Uie  Woodlawn  center,  at  1030  East  63d. 

The  council  was  the  fourth  to  be  selected, 
and  Its  membership  of  75  was  about  average 

In  size.  „  .i,i.„«. 

Brooks  asserts  that  the  Chicago  Committee 
on  Urban  Opportunity,  which  directs  the 
city's  efforts,  is  beselged  by  so  many  ^oups 
which  claim  to  represent  the  poor  that  It 
sometimes  cannot  push  past  them  and  reach 
the  persons  who  really  need  help. 

One  of  the  CCUO's  chief  means  of  reach- 
ing them  Is  certain  to  erupt  In  controversy. 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  each  progress  center, 
m  the  words  of  the  CCUO,  vrtll  be  at  least 
60  community  representatives.  Man  than 
200  have  been  hired  already.  They  are  per- 
sons living  m  the  neighborhood  who  are  de- 
fined as  poor  and  are  either  imemployed  or 
underemployed.  ,  ^.    ^_  *„, 

An  underemployed  person  Is  a  laborer,  for 
example,  who  has  the  Intelligence  and  ambi- 
tion for  a  white-collar  Job. 

The  community  representatives,  accord- 
ing to  a  CCUO  spokesman,  are  expected  to 
"let  the  people  know  what  we  have  to  offer, 
find  out  what  they  want,  and  recruit  people 
for  the  war  on  poverty." 

The  community  represenUtlves,  It  is 
hoped,  will  include  persons  with  -leadership 
ability,"  even  If  they  cannot  read  or  write. 
The  annual  salary  is  $4,074. 

To  blunt  crltlcUm— one  observer  warned 
the  lobs  oovUd  be  used  to  buy  off  potential 
troublemakers— the  CCUO  hired  the  man- 
agement consulting  firm  of  Daniel  D.  Howard 
Associates,  Inc..  at  807  North  Michigan^  to 
screen  and  train  applicants.  Final  selection 
of  the  comm\inlty  representatives  la  up  to 
a  panel  composed  of  a  yepresentatlve  of  the 
consultant  firm,  of  the  CCUO  office  at  1 
North  Wacker.  and  of  the  urban  progress 

Another  60  or  so  neighborhood  residents 
wiU  be  hired  by  each  center  as  program  rep- 
resentatives. These  employees  wlU  act  as 
aids  in  various  neighborhood  centers  such 
as  libraries,  day  camps,  social  agencies,  and 
recreation  programs. 

In  the  controversy  over  the  'maximum 
feaslble'^arUcipatlon"  of  the  poor  required 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which 
oversees  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty,  CCUO 
points,  among  other  things,  to  these  110  Jobs 
or  so  at  each  center. 

Moreover,  it  says,  the  director  of  each  cen- 
ter and  its  advisory  council  are  selected  at 
1  North  Wacker  from  residents  of  the  nelghr 

borhood.  _,^.       .    ^ 

Hiring  neighborhood  residents  without  so- 
cial work  training  as.  in  effect,  social  work- 
ers. Is  one  of  the  poverty  war's  radical  de- 
partures from  the  traditional  government 
welfare  approach.  It  Is  not  confined  to  the 
urban  centers.  Huge  grants  have  been  ap- 
proved for  private  social  agencies  to  hire 
persons  from  the  neighborhood  for  informal 

Gocl&l  worlc. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers  got  one  of  the  largest 
erante,  for  $583,396. 

Explaining  its  use.  the  federation's  execu- 
tive director,  Clarence  W.  Boebel.  noted  that 
"there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  In  recent  months 
about  self-determination.  The-  talk  Is  that 
people  in  need  of  help  should  determine  what 
they  need."  ,     ^, 

Each  of  16  agencies  In  the  orgonlzatlMi 
will  hire  12  persons— a  project  director  who 
has  experience  in  the  field;  3  persons 
from  the  neighborhood  who  are  unemployed 
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or 

time 
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wlo 


could  handle  a  better  Job.  for  full- 

vork;    4  part-time   workers   from   the 

Igh  >orhood.     and     4 '   part-time     special- 

mch    as    peyclilatrlsts.    carpenters,    or 


seam£  treeses. 

Am  }ng  agencies  involved  are  Erie  Ho\i£e. 
Marc]  Center,  Henry  Booth  House,  Hyde  Park 
Neigh  tx>rhood  Club,  Firman  House,  and  As- 
aociat  on  Hoiise. 

Wh  It  will  all  the  workers  do?     Boebel  ii- 

lustrslted  the  hopes  ot  the  project  by  relat- 

i    experience    at    Marcy    Center,    153» 

Springfield,  on  the  West  Side. 

years   ago,    with   a   grant   from    the 

Settlement  Appeal,  the  center  "sent 

into  block  clubs,"   Boebel   recalled. 

asked  what  the  people  wanted,  and 

laid  a  day  care  program.     The  center 

I»ogram  was  filled  up." 

parents  in  the  neighborhood  raised 

Jid  the  settlement  house  put  up  $200. 

Center  assigned  some  of  Its  staff  to 

over  the  children  2  days  a  week  and 

them   on  tripe  to  museums  and  the 
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long,  Boebel  said,  the  mothers  were 
the  program  by  themselves.     There 
four  groups  In  the  neighborhood 
I  lay  care  programs. 

m  the  fedM^tlon  submitted  its   pro- 

for  Federal  funds  luider  the  war  on 

',  it  ran  Into  a  problem,  however, 

submit  a  proposal  like  this,"  accvrd- 

Boebel,  "saying  you  want  to  do  what 

'e  in  the  neighborhood  want,  and 

thing  you're  asked   is,   'What   are 

J  to  do  with  the  money?'  " 

rewriting  the  proposal  five  times,  the 

—  got  a  green  light.     Officials  of  the 

had  told  the  poverty  war  authorl- 

foebel  said,  that  it  knew  of  "35  areas, 

on  the  basis  of  60  years  experience, 

ot  concern." 

Included    financial    help,    possibly 

credit  unions:    educational   assist- 

mch  as  organizing  a  group  of  mothers 

nd   part  of    1    day   a  week   watching 

leighborhood  children  while  they  do 

schoolwork,  and  consumer  education 

.  with  the  neighborhood  stores  the 

3f  the  study. 

Boebel  recalled,  had  "ruled  that 

icy  named  in  a  proposal  had  to  be 

to  move  Instantly,"  and  this  was  one 

~  for  choosing  the  particular  16  from 

"ion's  membership  of  27. 

community-action  grant  went  to 

Ijepartment  of  Public  Aid  to  hire  20 

"  consultants  and  60  nonprofessionals 

complaints  and  gather  information 

substandard  housing. 

nonspecialists.   who  are   being   hired 

Jbe  relief  rolls,  will  help  the  welfare 

tlon  expand  its  tactic  of  withholding 

om  landlords  who  persist  in  violating 

"  codes. 

West  Side,  the  American   Friends 

Committee  has  a  grant  of  »65,446  to 

»gether  interracial  groups  of  children 

••k.  play,  and  field  trips. 

fimds  will  help  pay  for  a  small  ad- 

ratlve  staff,  several  counselors,  a  sec- 

and  a  bookkeeper,  and  the  expenses  of 

'^  120  volunteers. 

of  four  to  six  children  of  elemen- 

sihool  age  will  meet  under  supervision 

cdunselor.    Half  the  children  in  a  gath- 

111  be  from  the  Negro  areas  of  Garfield 

d  half  frcMn  the  Old  Town  Boy*  Club, 

n  Indian  Center  on  Chicago's  North 

similar  agencies. 

of  the  more  than  30  grants — with 

funds  approaching  a  total  of  $5  mil- 

1  ras  given  to  the  Chicago  Small  Busl- 

Apmlnlstratlon,  a  branch  of  the  Small 

Administration. 

whether  public  or  private,  must 
with  10  percent  of  the  Federal  cost, 
payment  may  ijie  either  in  cash  or  in 
in  a  combination  of  the  two.    Pay- 
In  kind  would  include  the  fair  rental 
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price  of  a  room  that  has  not  been  In  use, 
plus  the  maintenance  costs  and  depredation. 

In  an  effort  to  guard  against  waste  and 
deception,  the  OCUO  does  not  dish  out  the 
cash  and  hope  for  the  best,  but  Instead  reim- 
burses agencies  for  money  already  epent. 
This  policy,  the  CCUO  has  discovered,  is  hard 
on  the  poorer  agencies.  It  could  discourage 
their  participation.  A  system  of  advances  of 
funds  is  being  considered. 

Indicative  of  the  poverty  wax's  emphasis 
on  young  people  is  Project  Head  Start,  an 
effort  to  give  children  between  4  and  6  a 
taste  of  school. 

More  than  23,000  children,  the  second  larg- 
est number  in  any  single  city  In  the  Nation, 
took  the  7-week  course.  CCUO  officials  do 
not  claim  It  has  benefited  all  of  them. 

The  project — to  give  children  who  could 
not  attend  nursery  school  a  head  start  on 
regular  schooling — has  been  widely  hailed 
as  a  real  help  to  thousands  of  youiig  chil- 
dren. 

With  support  from  many  sides,  including 
public,  private,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
Head  Start  is  commonly  recognized  as  an 
honest,  if  somewhat  hastily  put  together, 
effort. 

The  project  has  also  taught  hundreds  of 
volunteers  a  good  deal  about  children  from 
poor  neighborhoods. 

Through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
about  9,500  Chicagoans  between  16  and  22 
have  taken  full-  or  part-time  Jobs  with 
public  and  private  organizations. 

This  is  one  of  several  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams that  has  aroused  controversy. 

Alderman  Edward  T.  Scholl  (4lBt)  and 
Alderman  John  J.  Hoellen  (47th)  have  de- 
manded a  city  council  investigation  of  the 
project,  contending  it  is  wasting  tax  funds 
"on  a  grand  scale."  The  aldermen  charge 
the  youths  are  engaging  in  made-work  as- 
signments duplicating  those  of  employees 
already  on  public  payrolls. 

But  leaders  of  the  poverty  program  deny 
the  charges.  Insisting  the  aldermen  don't 
Tinderstand  the  project. 

Under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram, more  than  $5  million  is  being  spent  to 
give  full-  and  part-time  Jobs  to  yoxmg 
Chicagoans. 

Students  work  15  hours  a  week  at  the  NYC 
uniform  rate  of  $1.25  an  hour.  The  $18.75 
weekly  gross  income  will  keep  impoverished 
youths  from  dropping  out  of  school  to  take 
a  Job,  it  is  hoped. 

Out-of-school  youths,  some  of  whom  have 
not  been  graduated  from  high  school,  work 
30  hours  a  week  at  the  same  rate.  NYC  Jobs 
are  at  32  public  and  private  institutions, 
including  the  Chicago  Park  District,  the  city 
department  of  streets  and  sanitation.  Chicago 
Board  of  Health,  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  YMCA. 

Another  $3  million  is  being  spent  on  Jobs 
In  the  Summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Available  under  the  two  programs  were 
11,000  Jobs.     Some  9,500  were  filled. 

The  YMCA  hired  258  persons  under  the 
NYC. 

Seventy-eight  were  terminated,  according 
to  an  official.  About  10  went  back  to  school 
or  another  Job,  5  or  6  left  for  medical  reasons, 
including  pre^^nancy,  and  the  rest  either  quit! 
were  jailed,  or  simply  didn't  work  out. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  reports  on 
youngsters  : 

A  young  man,  who  worked  In  a  cafeteria, 
did  a  good  and  honest  Job.  He  finally  went 
back  to  school. 

A  young  woman's  IQ  was  too  low,  and  the 
"Y"  was  "running  out  of  things  she  can  do." 
A  young  man.  hired  as  a  Janitor,  has  been 
hired  full  time  by  the  "Y"  from  the  Youth 
Corps. 
Another  boy  "has  no  concept  of  authority." 
Another  is  sitting  down  on  his  mainte- 
nance Job. 

But  a  young  woman  "has  shown  an  eager- 
ness to  learn  and  has  taken  a  typing  oouxbc." 


Of  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
■tm  on  the  payroll,  the  "Y"  has  found' them 
to  work,  on  the  average.  Just  about  as  well 
•8  other  employees. 

The  NYC,  according  to  a  CCUO  spokes- 
man, "Is  not  designed  primarily  to  give  anv^ 
one  a  specific  skill,  but  to  put  them  in  a  Job 
so  they  can  get  good  Job  attitudes  and  learn 
how  to  work  for  somebody. 

"A  lot  of  them  have  never  had  a  boss 
And  we  hope  that  a  school  dropout,  tat  In- 
stance, will  learn  from  experience  that  edu- 
cation is  necessary.    You  can't  tell  him  that " 

The  CCUO  hopes  to  expand  the  NYC  to 
about  13,000  persons  next  year. 

Of  the  many  antlpoverty  programs  now 
getting  underway  here,  perhaps  the  most 
unique  is  one  aimed  at  reuniting  deserting 
fathers  with  their  families. 

A  $719,000  grant  has  been  authorized  for 
this  experimental  program,  which  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Cook  County  Department 
of  Public  Aid. 

Under  the  project,  the  public  aid  agency 
will  seek  out  300  deserting  fathers  with  the 
help  of  courts  and  caseworkers.  Because 
the  agency  has  foimd  that  imemployment  is 
a  key  cause  of  desertion,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  train  the  fathers  for  steady  work. 

A  big  percentage  of  the  trainees  will  be 
Negroes. 

If  the  program  Is  successful.  It  could  point 
the  way  for  a  national  assault  on  a  problem 
outlined  in  a  recent  confidential  report  ol 
the  UJS.  Department  of  Labor — the  break- 
down of  Negro  family  life. 

The  Labor  Department  report  noted  that 
almost  one-foxirth  of  all  Negro  families  now 
are  headed  by  fenaales — more  than  double" 
the  percentage  for  whites.  High  rates  olV 
desertion,  separation,  and  divorce  were 
blamed  for  the  trend  toward  a  matriarchal 
Negro  society. 

The  antidesertlon  program  is  indicative  of 
the  widening  scope  of  the  poverty  war.  And 
as  the  war  grows,  so  does  the  controversy 
surrounding  it. 

Underlying  the  arguments  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war  are  both  political  and  intellectual 
conflicts. 

The  threat  of  independent  organizations 
armed  with  Federal  funds  to  the  established 
structures  has  been  noted  by  many. 

A  $500,000  proposal  by  the  tnterreliglous 
council  on  urban  affairs  to  train  neighbor- 
hood leaders  is  an  example.  The  proposal  li 
under  discussion  by  the  ICUA  and  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Oppor- 
tunity after  Its  Initial  rejection  by  poverty 
war  officials. 

Rabbi  Robert  J.  Marx,  chairman  of  the 
religious  council,  explains  the  proposal  this 
way: 

"Basically  what  we  hope  to  do  Is  to  help 
them  (West  Side  residents)  handle  the  re?.! 
problems  of  their  area — housing,  jobs,  tht 
businesses  of  the  area  and  their  respon- 
sibility, and  the  political  structure,  for  exam- 
ple," he  said. 

Asked  If  the  new  leaders  would  pose  a 
threat  to  the  existing  political  organization, 
Rabbi  Marx  replied: 

"This  may  be  a  fear  of  some  people  out 
there.  But  I  feel  the  Important  thing  is  that 
the  people  In  the  area  learn  to  be  respon- 
sible leaders.  This  is  a  legitimate  function 
of  the  Federal  Government." 

Brooks  disagrees,  though  he  noted  that 
the  proposal  has  not  been  turned  down  by 
the  OCUO. 

"They  could  establish  their  own  precinct 
programs  on  Government  funds  without  the 
representation  of  the  people. 

"If  we  fund  It,  we  would  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  the  people  on  the  West  Side 
wanted  It."  he  remarked. 

Also  Involved  In  the  hassle  are  the  methods 
of  Organizer  Saul  Alinsky,  head  of  the  In- 
dustrial Areas  Foundation,  which  founded 
the  Woodlawn  Organization. 
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The  Wesi;  Side  Federation,  which  helped 

reoare  the  $500,000  proposal,  has  discussed 

Wtoining  Aimsky's  services. 

Alinsky  is  a  highly  controversial  grassroots 

«flnlzer  known  for  his  belief  In  agitation 

"^conflict  to  bring  about  social  change. 

HP  does  not  believe  that  the  existing  politi- 

rtj  social    and  economic  structvue  will  ac- 

Smodate  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 

unless  forced.    - 

Brooks  disagrees,  asserting  that  conflict  is 
nmiecessary  because  city  hall  is  conunitted 
M  directing  its  efforts  to  help  the  poor— a 
claim  that  many  have  disputed. 

Representative  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Demo- 
crat of  Illinois,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  organization  in  Chicago  and  lUi- 
n^  maintained  recently  that  Alinsky  is  the 
hero  of  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  ^  ^^^ 

Alinsky's  writings,  he  claimed,  are  studied 
careluUy  and  set  the  Intellectual  tone  for 
lome  of  the  OEO  kingpins. 

Brooks  has  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
with  this  staff.  He  is  known  to  believe  that 
OEO  head,  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  should  get 
rid  of  some  of  his  aids. 

The  composition  of  the  Chicago  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Urban  Opportunity  has  come  under 
fire  from  some  quarters,  including  the  Wood- 
lawn  Organization  and  Representative  Adam 
CuTTON  Powell,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  for 
Its  failure  to  include  "the  poor." 

Dr  Brooks  has  named  the  directors  of  the 
urban  progress  centers  to  the  citywide  policy 
conmilttee. 

The  committee  also  includes  alderman, 
heads  of  some  of  the  private  agencies  that 
will  administer  funds,  heads  of  large  govern- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  Cook  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Aid,  Edwin  C.  Berry,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Chicago  Urban  League, 
businessmen  such  as  John  D.  deButts,  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  labor 
icfldcrs 

Most,  though  not  all,  of  Chicago's  battles 
In  the  war  on  poverty  are  in  Negro  areas. 
The  Uptown-Lakeview  area  i^  an  exception. 

Indicating  the  limits  of  the  antlpoverty 
effort,  Economist  Leon  Keyserllng  has  said 
that,  even  if  it  were  100-percent  successful. 
it  stlU  could  not  do  more  than  5  percent  of 
what  would  constitute  a  war  on  poverty. 

Also  containing  the  Implication  that  the 
war  on  poverty  has  been  unrealistically 
named  was  a  ^statement  by  Raymond  M. 
HUllard.  director  of  the  Cook  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Aid  and  a  supporter  of 
the  nationwide  effort.  .       .  ^  ^ 

The  funds  allotted  for  the  war,  he  stat^. 
are  "only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  education  and  training  progranM 
needed  to  alleviate  deprivation  and  misery. 


^OLmcAL  Rivalry  Over  the  Poor 
(By  Tom  Littlewood) 

Washington.— The  turbulence  through 
which  the  antlpoverty  program  is  groping  be- 
comes more  discernible  when  one  reminds 
himself  what  it  is:  the  investment  of  ^ax 
funds  to  subsidize  a  social  revolution. 

"We're  finding  out,"  an  astute  Democratic 
Congressman  observed  recently,  "what  every- 
one should  have  expected  all  along,  that 
when  you  try  to  bring  the  poor  into  the 
democratic  process  you  shake  the  power 
structure,  you  stir  things  up  plenty." 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  Federal  money  to  create  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  the  poor  in  the  hope 
that  some  wlU  be  able  to  earn  their  way  out 
of  poverty. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, which  thought  originally  it  would  need 
a  staff  0*  300  to  700,  and  now  has  nearly 
1.000,  was  set  up  last  Octol>er  8.  The  first 
disbursements  were  not  made  until  the  day 
after  the  November  election.  In  10  months 
slightly  less  than  $700  million  has  been  al- 
located—a pretty  fair  Initial  injection  for  an 
untried  program,  even  in  Washington. 


Congress  la  in  the  closing  stages  now  of 
mon  than  doubling  the  second-year  allow- 
ance to  $1.8  bllUon.  The  administration  had 
asked  for  only  $1.6  billion. 

Largest  of  the  several  parts  of  the  opera- 
tion is  the  community  action  program. 

About  $170  mUllon  in  grants  has  been  dU- 
trlbuted  to  pubUc  or  private  groups  In  530 
communities,  directed,  the  Government  esti- 
mates rather  vaguely,  at  some  600,000  people. 
Political  struggles  have  unfolded  in  the 
larger  cities  for  control  of  these  projects— 
also  for  quite  logical  reasons. 

The  money  is  intended,  fundamentally,  to 
organize  poor  neighborhoods  for  self -im- 
provement. 

-  Authorized  already  are  24,000  Jobs—  non- 
professional aids"— enlisted  from  the  com- 
munity and  paid  to  help  their  neighbors. 
These  field  workers  are  expected  to  assist 
their  neighbors  in  pressing  for  correction  of 
housing  code  violations,  obtaining  more  rea- 
sonable rents,  expediting  public  assistance 
payments,  finding  employment,  and  solving 
their  .consumer  credit  complications. 

Many  of  these  workers  obviously  can  be 
expected  to  achieve  status,  and  influence  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  other^  words,  sort  of 
like  a  good  big  city  precinct  captain  ought 

to  be if  all  precinct  captains  thought  and 

acted  like  social  workers. 

Such  a  bounteous  setup  tltilates  the  ordi- 
&nry  ward  committeeman. 

Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  who  is  in 
charge  of  a  worldvdde  enterprise,  the  Peace 
Corps,  too,  has  discovered  that  the'fellDWS 
whose  opinion  commands  attention  all  the 
way  to  the  White  House  may  not  care  who  Is 
battling  berl-beri  in  Brazil  but  they  darn 
well  care  who  snatches  >  neat  package  of 
nonprofessional  Jobs  in  the  24th  ward. 

So  the  relevant  question  seems  to  be :  Who 
owns  the  poor?  Will  the  community  action 
grants  be  used  to  reinforce  the  entrenched 
big  city  political. organizations  under  the 
mayors?  Or  might  they  go  to  rival  inde- 
pendent groups  who  might  have  txjld  new 
ideas  about  tackling  poverty  but  might  also 
use  the  resources  to  try  to  overthrow  city 

hall? 

Several  weeks  ago  Shriver  was  summoned  to 
a  gripe  session  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  Democrats  which  must 
have  perplexed  even  the  fast-talking  wonder 
worker  of  Washington. 

Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who 
woiild  like  to  rim  the  New  York  City  pro- 
gram, complained  again  because  the  city 
agency  had  not  sufficiently  involved  the  poor. 
Democrats  from  the  big  cities  protested 
because  of  "kooks"  and  other  social  worker 
types  on  Shriver's  staff  were  imposing  their 
will  on  the  city  agencies  and  holding  up  the 
cas'.i  unnecessarily. 

Two  from  Lew  Angeles,  Augustus  P.  Haw- 
kins and  James  Roosevelt  took  violent  ex- 
ception to  the  planning  committee  finally 
"assembled  after  Federal  nudging  by  Mayor 
Samuel  Yorty  following  the  recent  riot. 

The  upshot  of  It  all  was  that  Powell's 
committee  now  has  an  extra  $100,000  with 
which  to  carry  on  a  continuing  investigation 
of  the  poverty  program  and  further  compli- 
cate Shriver's  busy  life. 

It  is  Shriver's  belief  that,  local  adminis- 
tration being  preferable  to  total  Federal  con- 
trol, local  conflict  is  Inevitable;  that  the 
various  local  pressure  points  were  antici- 
pated in  the  law;  and  that  some  local  unity 
is  necessary  under  the  city  agency  so  that 
"Just  like  in  the  Confederate  States  before 
the  Constitution,  soldiers  don't  go  home 
when  it  snows." 

Next  to  community  action,  the  Job  Corps 
has  been-a  target  of  criticism.  About  12.000 
youths,  school  dropouts  at  home,  have  been 
placed  in  59  Job  training  centers  at  a  con- 
tracted cost  of  $96  million.  About  13  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  have  dropped  out  and 
returned  home. 

Other  aspects  of  the  program: 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  Summer  and 
part-time  Jobs  in  hospitals,  libraries  and 
Other  public  facilities  for  300,000  under- 
privileged youths  age,  16  to  21.  Cost  so  far: 
$154,600,000.  ^    ^      ^ 

The  goal  is  to  encourage  the  youths  to  stay 
m  school  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
contribute  something  to  the  famUy  Income 
and,  hopefully,  to  gain  some  self-respect. 
Their  Jobs  tend  to  be  the  janitorial  and 
other  maintenance  chores  that  have  to  be 
done  in  any  public  facility,  rather  than 
those  which  would  require  learning  of  tech- 
nical skills.  ,  ^  .„ 
In  some  communities,  the  level  of  poverty 
of  the  Government-subsidized  workers  has 
been  open  to  question. 

"See  that  lad  over  there  sweeping  the 
floor''"  pointed  out  an  airport  terminal  em- 
ployee in  Evansville,  Ind.,  "Youth  Corps.  His 
dad  drives  him  to  work  every  morning  in  a 
new  Bulck." 

Operation  Head  Start:  Prekindergarten 
training  this  summer  for  561,000  youngsters, 
many  of  them  so  unexposed  to  wholesome 
family  and  neighborhood  living  that  they 
would  begin  school  with  little  chance  of 
success. 

VISTA:  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America, 
Shriver's  version  of  the  homefront  Peace 
Corps  About  1,000  volutiteers  pow  working 
lor  $50  a  month  in  slums',  uaJgrant  farm 
labor  camps,  Indian  reservations. 

Almost  25,000  applications  from  volun- 
teers 18  and  over  have  been  received,  ac- 
cording to  OEO.  Applications  averaged  2.350 
a  month  during  the  first  6  months.  Re- 
quests for  2,600  volunteers  have  i>een  sub- 
mitted from  218  different  local  antlpoverty 
programs.  Future  enrollments  will  depend 
on  requests  received  and  approved.  About 
200  volunteers  are  now  engaged  in  the  re- 
quired 6  weeks'  training. 

College  work  study:  This  fall.  115.000  stu- 
dents in  dire  financial  straits  will  have  part- 
time  Jobs  subsidized  by  the  Govsrnment  at 
a  cost  ol  $30,400,000. 

Work  experience:  Similar  Jobs  and  training 
for  91,400  unemployed  heads  of  families  with 
dependents.  Cost:  $114.^00.000.  Side  bene- 
fit: Aid  to  dependent  children  costs  are 
sliced  in  many  of  the  States. 

It  is  too  early  for  any  accurate  evaluation 
of  the  program  and  how  much  is  stolen  or 
wasted.  Washington  is  handing  out  the 
money  so  fast  that  it  can't  really  know  how 
it  is  being  spent. 

In  any  program  of  such  enormous  scale 
there  are  both  good  and  bad  examples— of 
youths  who  are  working  and  might  other- 
wise be  m  jail;  of  the  16-year-old  who  stuck 
with  his  woodworking  class  and  school  Jani- 
torial job  in  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  only  long  , 
enough  to  make  a  downpayment  on  a  black 
leather  Jacket  and  a  motorcycle. 

Administrative  chaos  has  typified  much  of 
the  Washington  operation  so  far  and  both 
Shriver  and  the  program  are  under  steady 
attack. 


Academic  Support  for  Our  Vietnam  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
*  or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICrT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  a  column 
which  he  wrote  in  the  New  York  Post  on 
♦  April  30,  1965.  the  distinguished  writer 
and  historian,  Mr.  Max  Lerner.  said  that 
he  Jiad  traveled  on  many  campuses,  and 
he  found  that  scholars  close  to  Asian 
studies  support  the  President,  because 
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they  k:  low  what  would  happen  In  Asia  If 
Aineri(  a  were  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam. Ee  said  that  there  was  an  inverse 
relatio  iship  between  militancy  or  hos- 
tility t )  the  President's  policy  and  close- 
ness tc  the  subject  matter. 

I  thnk  it  is  noteworthy  that  of  the 
10,000  political  scientists  teaching  in 
Amerif  an  universities,  only  65  were  listed 
as  sponsors  of  the  National  Teach-in 
Comm  ttee.  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  '  cere  completely  unknown  juniors. 
And  he  several  thousand  academic 
names  that  have  thus  far  been  printed 
on  put  lie  petitions  opposing  our  Vietnam 
policy  Included  only  a  bare  handful  that 
can  cL  lim  any  expertise  on  Vietnam  and 
south(  ast  Asia. 

I  as  :  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  R  !coRD  a  remarkable  letter  to  the 
editor  signed  by  20  scholars  and  special- 
ists w  lo  have  devoted  much  of  their 


adult 


ives  to  study  and  work  in  south- 


east ^sian  affairs 


The 


ministration  policy.    It  says: 


The  surest  guarantee  of  peace  In  Asia  Is 
what  I  has  always  been  everywhere:  recogni- 
tloh  b  r  all  that  aver  commitments  to  ovir 
allies  vlll  be  honored. 


tN(W 


letter  has  already  been  printed  in 
York  Journal  American  and  sev- 
olher  papers.  I  h^pe  that  all  my  col- 
will  find  the  time  to  read  it, 
the  men  who  signed  this  letter 
amateurs  but  the  most  knowl- 
professionals  in  the  free  world, 
being  no  obj'ection,  the  letter 
ofdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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We 
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letter  strongly  supports  trffe  ad- 


of 
Ived 


EorroR: 

the  vinderslgned,  write  as  scholars  and 

_  moat  of  whom  have  devoted  much 

adult  lives  to  study  and  work  In 

AsUm    affairs.    Included    in    our 

are  TQOst  of  this  Nation's  small  nu- 

speciallsts  on  Vietnam.     Many  of  us 

.  jd  in  Vietnam  Itself. 

'eel  compelled  to  write  In  response  to 

ire  consider  the  distortions  of  fact  and 

e  notional   allegations    of   a   small    but 

group  of  fellow  university  teach- 

^  the  war  In  Vietnam.    We  must 

c^erve^that  those  who  have  signed  ad- 

and  petitions  represent  a  very 

proportion  of  all  university  professors. 

T,  the  petition  signers  include  dispro- 

fewer  scholars   In  the  fields  of 

International     relations,    and 

studies.     To  our  knowledge,   no  ac- 

_„-_    expert    on   Vietnam   itself   has 

t£e  advertisements  appearing  in  the 

fork   Times  protesting  U.S.  policy  In 

.;  im.     A  mere  handful  of  scholars  with 

1  last   credentials   identified   themselves 

hese  protests. 

apart  from  the  merits  of  American 

:j  — past  or  present — we  believe  the  man- 

whlch  the  petitions  and  many  "teach- 

lave  been  presented  Is  a  discredit  to 

who  would  call   themselves  scholars. 

A  letnamese  war  and  Its  related  political 

ct  are  enormously  complex.    Even  the 

qualified  experts  disagree  on  Important 

3r  the  meaning  of  thoee  facts.     It  Is  no 

that  they  also  disagree  on  alterna- 

c  jurses  of  action. 

lerves  no  useful  purpose,  therefore,  to 

e  in  namecalllng,  distortion,  emotlon- 

and   gross  oversimplification.     Many 

fellow  scholars,  no  doubt  eminently 

__  in  their  own  fields,  are  in  our  view 

of  tmacademlc  behavior  in  their  pro- 

if  Vietnam  policy. 
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For  the  record,  therefore,  we  feel  compelled 
to  make  the  following  assertions  of  fact: 

1.  The  Vietcong  initiated  the  present  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  did  so  In  gradual 
stages,  beginning  with  assassination,  terror, 
and  bellicose  propaganda.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  sabotage,  subversion,  and  small- 
scale  guerrilla  attacks;  In  later  stages,  large- 
scale  frontal  assaults  were  employed.  Only 
m  the  last  sUge  did  the  U.S.  Government 
feel  compelled  to  Increase  Its  military  In- 
volvement substantially. 

2.  The  Vietcong  Is  a  Communist-led  and 
Communist-controlled  political  movement. 
Its  aim  is  to  establish,  by  any  available 
moans,  a  Communist  rule  In  South  Vietnam. 

3.  It  Is  false  to  compare  the  war  now  being 
fought  in  Vietnam  with  that  which  was 
fought  by  tlie  French  between  1946  and  1954. 
That  was  a  colonial  war,  fought  by  Viet- 
namese of  every  variety  of  political  com- 
plexions to  achieve  national  Independence. 
The  Government  of  Vietnam  since  1954  has 
been  a  truly  Vietnamese  national  regime,  and 
it  Is  fighting  now  to  maintain  its  Independ- 
ence. That  it  is  not  without  faults  goes 
without  saying.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
issue.  Surely  it  Is  of  some  significance  that 
not  one  prominent  nationalist  of  all  the 
thousands  of  such  men  In  South  Vietnam 
has  defected  to  the  Communists  since  1954. 

4.  The  People's  Revolutionary  Party,  which 
leads  the  Vietcong,  is  a  segment  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Communist)  party  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  Vietcong  Itself  was  organized  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  armed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  trained  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. This  Is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that 
many  of  Its  cadres  were  originally  born  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  later  trained  or  indoc- 
trinated in  the  North.  Nor  is  It  to  deny 
that  thousands  of  South  Vletnemese  were 
persuaded  or  forced  to  join  the  Vietcong  in 
the  South. 

5.  The  Vietcong  have  employed  methods  of 
terror,  torture,  and  outright  murder  that,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  rival  the  atrocities  of  the 
Axis  powers  in  World  War  II.  Thousands 
of  innocent  people  (including  women  and 
children)  have  been  deliberately  slaughtered 
by  the  Vietcong  as  "examples  for  the  other 
South  Vietnamese.  Beheading  and  mutila- 
tion are  not  uncommon.  For  American  ac- 
ademics to  bemoan  the  "brutality"  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  response,  without  the 
slightest  comment  on  the  Initiators  of  the 
brutality.  Is  the  epltoms  of  bias. 

6.  The  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam is  among  the  harshest  and  most  brutal 
in  Asia.  All  opposition  has  been  extermi- 
nated. The  society  is  organized  into  cells  of 
mutual  surveillance.  No  free  elections  of  any 
kind  have  been  permitted.  The  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people  are  low  even  by  Asian 
standards. 

7.  In  contrast,  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, until  the  stepped-up  Vietcong  attack, 
were  enjoying  a  far  better  living  standard. 
Hunger  was  virtually  eliminated.  Industries 
•were  expanding.  Schools,  clinics,  and  social 
welfare  services  were  proliferating  rapidly. 
Between  1954  and  1961.  there  were  four  elec- 
tions, conducted  with  varying  degrees  of 
freedom. 

8.  The  Geneva  Accords  were  broken  first 
and  repeatedly  by  the  Communists,  as  docu- 
mented by  the  records  of  the  International 
Controls  Commission. 

9.  The  President  has  offered  to  hold  uncon- 
ditional peace  talks  with  Hanoi  and  has  been 
rejected  repeatedly  by  Hanoi.  Pelping.  and 
Moscow.  The  burden  of  proof  is  now  on 
the  Communists. 

10.  Communist  conqxiest  of  South  Viet- 
nam would,  in  our  view,  lead  inevitably  to  a 
deterioration  of  resolve  throughout  South 
and  southeast  Asia.  While  the  non-Com- 
munist states  in  the  region  are  not  likely 
to  fall  in  actual  geographical  sequence  (i.e., 
the  "domino"  theory),  we  believe  these  na- 


tions would  eventvially  succumb  politlcallj 
and/or  militarily  to  Chinese  expansionigm 
following  an  American  withdrawal  from  Viet. 
nam.  We  further  believe  that  Chinese 
hegemony  over  southeast  Asia  would  be  dls. 
astrous  to  American  national  Interest  and 
wUl  severly  compromise  the  capacity  « 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  India,  and  Pakistan 
to  survive  as  Independent  nations. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  that  should  have 
been  learned  by  us  since  1919.  it  is  that  col- 
lective security  is  the  only  effective  means  to 
deal  with  totalitarianism  on  the  march.  Our 
negotiations  and  agreements  must  not  be 
"Munlchs."  Rather  they  must  be  backed  by 
clear  evidence  of  our  determination  to  main- 
tain the  arrangements  agreed  to  as  the  con- 
ditions for  peace.  Men  who  prize  liberty  are 
unwilling  to  settle  for  peace  at  any  price. 
Nor  does  negotiation  from  weakness  and 
without  conditions  serve  to  placate  imperial 
ambitions.  The  siu-est  guarantee  of  peace  in 
Asia  is  what  it  has  always  been  everywhere: 
recognition  by  all  that  our  commitments  to 
our  allies  will  be  honored.  And  we  shall  use 
the  peace  thus  secured  as  Americans  used  it 
in  postwar  Europe,  and  as  President  Johnson 
has  pledged  to  use  it  for  Asia.  The  basis  for 
a  leisting  settlement  In  Asia  will  be  binit  aa 
we  create  the  conditions  for  freedom  through 
social  and  economic  programs  no  less  than 
through  military  means. 

Signers 

(Organizational  affiliations  listed  for  identlfl- 
^  cation  purposes  only) 

Dr.  Wesley  R.  Plshel,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Honey.  University  of  London. 

William  P.  Maddox.  New  York  City. 

Prof.    Ralph    L.    Turner,    Michigan   State 
University. 

Dr.  Charles  Wolf.  Jr.,  the  Rand  Corp. 

Dr.  George  E.  Taylor,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Prof.  William  B.  Dunn,  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Prof  John  D.  Montgomery,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Trager,  New  YOTk  University. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Corley,  S.J.,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.   Chester  L.  Hunt,  Western  Michigan 
University. 

Dr.  Lucian  Pye,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  David  A.  Wilson,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  AmrcMn  H.  Katz,  the  Rand  Corp. 

Dr.  John  T.  Dorsey,  Vanderbllt  University. 

Dr.  I.  Milton  Sacks,  Brandels  University. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Joiner,  Temple  University. 

William  Henderson.  Sooony  Mobil  Oil  Oa 

Dr.   Ralph  H.   Smuckler,   Michigan  State 
University. 

George  K.  Tanham,  the  Rand  Corp. 


Skydiving  Has  a  Right  To  Share  in  the 
Safe  Use  of  the  Airspace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
young  men  and  women  in  MinneapoUa 
and  throughout  the  Nation  are  engaging 
In  the  fast-growing  sport  of  skydiving. 

They  should  be  encouraged. 

This  can  be  a  safe  sport  that  can  share 
the  airspace  with  other  users. 


^^ovemher  15,  1965 
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ftpcause  of  the  current  discussion  of 
^le  changes  to  Federal  Aviation 
Sy  regulations.  I  wish  to  set  out  a 
S  of  the  excellent  letters  I  have  re- 
lived from  skydivers  in  Minnesota.  In 
Sditlon  the  f  oUowing  excerpts  are  given 
Z^ov,  the  views  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Asso- 
Stion,  and  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion In  this  discussion. 

Ser  from  Mrs.  David  F.  Turner.  4247 
Cedar     Avenue     South.     Minneapolis. 

^husband  is  president  of  the  University 
rf  Minnesota  Skydiving  Club.    The  attempt 
hi ^e  ATA  to  amend  the  FAA  regulations, 
^effective,  will  eliminate  sport  parachuting 
5>So"Uhe  country.   The  complaint  they 
St  involves  the  possibility  of  an  air- 
E-parachutist     collision    due     to     sport 
narachuting  in  controlled  airspace 
■^^  husblnd's  club  jumps  In  the  vicinity 
of  Montlcello  and  I  feel  there  Is  no  danger 
of  such  an  accident  occurring.    Before  each 
toy  of  Jumping  he  phones  the  FAA  to  notify 
them  that  there  will  be  parachuting  in  the 
area  and  this  information  Is  passed  on  to 
Dlanes     The  novice  Jumpers  are  thoroughly 
Ltructed  before  they  are  allowed  to  make 
their  first  lump.    My  husband  served  in  both 
the  82d  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions  and  is 
very  safety  conscious.    He  takes  his  respon- 
sibility of   Jumpmaster  seriously   and   con- 
veys these  feelings  to  the  other  members. 
The  club  is  made  up  of  university  students 
(and  not  a  draft  card  burner  among  them). 
Thev  enloy  a  break  from  the  books  and  part- 
time  jobs    by    sport    parachuting.      Should 
these  people  be   denied  recreation  because 
of  problems  develo:>ing  in  other  parts  of  the 
■    country? 

Letter  from  Michael  A.  Dolan.   3815 
18th  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis.  Minn.: 
I  am  a   member  of   Riverside  Parachute 
Center  which  conducts  regular  Jump  activi- 
ties at  River  Falls.  Wis.     We  have  made  a 
total  of  300  parachute  Jumps  during  the  past 
6  months,  none  of  which  involved  a  close 
call  or  a  near  miss  virith  an  airliner  or  any 
other  type  of  aircraft.     Cmr  operations  are 
closely  coordinated  with  the  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, Minneapolis-St.  Paul  International  Air- 
port. .      , 
AU  the  members  of  our  club  are  required 
to  become  members  of  the  Parachute  Club 
of  America    and    follow    closely    the    basic 
safety  regulations  of  the  national  body.    All 
our   parachuting    activities    are    conducted 
with  one  paramount  objective:  Safety.    Our 
record  speaks  for  itself,  no  fatalities,  no  in- 
cidents,  only  one   minor   accident    (broken 
leg) ,  and.  as  mentioned  above,  no  close  calls 
with  airliners. 

Parachuting  is  an  integral  part  of  general 
aviation  and  parachutists  are  airmen  Just  as 
are  private  pilots,  glider  pilots,  and  airline 
pilots.  We  constantly  strive  to  Improve  the 
sport  of  parachuting  in  all  its  facet*  and 
have  made  a  large  financial  contribution  to 
general  aviation. 

Letter  from  James  A.  Hovda.  4701  El- 
liott Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. : 

Here  in  Minnesota,  sport  Jumping  has  been 
very  safe.  I  belong  to  the  Minn  Sky  Divers, 
Inc.  Our  club  was  organized  in  1958.  and 
since  that  time  we  have  logged  over  7,000 
sport  jumps  to  date,  with  no  serious  in- 
juries to  date.  At  no  time  have  we  ever  had 
a  near  miss  with  any  aircraft. 

Minnesota  is  one  of  the  few  States  that 
has  its  own  laws  governing  Jumping.  Minne- 
sota has  had  an  excellent  safety  record  to 
stand  on.  To  eliminate  Jumping  in  this 
State  would  be  a  shame. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  look  into  the 
matter  and  give  It  careful  thought  as  I  sfh- 
cerely  believe  that  with  proper  safety  reg- 


ulations and  observing  the  safety  of  othen 

I  have  Just  aa  mucH  right  In  the  airspace 

as  anyone  else.  ,.       ,     ^wi- 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  in  thla 

matter. 

Letter  from  Phil  Halper.  president  the 
Minnesota  Skydivers  Club.  Inc.,  1076 
Wakefield,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

The  Minnesota  Skydivers  Club  is  composed 
of  85  members  and  we  hold  o)fJ7^P^°8  ac- 
tivities at  Stanton,  Minn.,  which  Is  20  miles 
south  of  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  Interna- 
Wonal  Airport.  Since  Its  organization  In 
1958.  our  dub  has  made  4,500  Jumps  with  no 
incidence  of  a  near  miss  or  a  close  call  with 
an  airliner  or  any  other  type  of  aircraft  Our 
operations  are  closely  coordinated  with  the 
FAA  tower  at  International  airport,  where 
our  notams  are  filed.  . 

Members  of  our  club  are  required  to 
strictly  adhere  to  the  basic  safety  regulations 
of  the  national  body.  We  must  also  comply 
v^lth  the  regulations  of  the  Mlnn^ota  Aero- 
nautics Board.  All  our  parachuting  activi- 
ties are  conducted  with  one  paramount  ob- 
lectlve-  safety.  The  current  regulations 
iVA-R  t>t  105)  are  sufficient,  and  when  en- 
S^fd  regulate  parachuting  with  all  the 
necesskry  Sntrols"^  Our  present  regulations 
are  more  than  adequate  to  provide  safe  op- 
erations for  parachutists  and  pilots  alike. 


revised  to  permit  authorization  for  para- 
chute Jumps  but  require  that  all  users  be 
controUed  by  the  same  agency  and  under  the 
same  rules. 


Mr  Speaker,  following  are  various 
statements  regarding  parachute  jump- 
ing'• 

STATEMENT    ON    BEHALF    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT 

OF  Defense 

I  am  col.  John  Marr.  and  I  am  presently 
assigned  to  the  Aviation  Directorate,  OfBce 
of  fhe  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  for  Force 
Development,  Department  of  the  Army 

I  have  been  designated  to  appear  in  this 
proceeding  as  the  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  _4.,*.„T1   +^ 

The  Air  Transport  Association  petition  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  seeking  amend- 
ment to  part  105  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
RCKulations  in  regard  to  nonemergency  para- 
chute jumping  has  been  carefully  reviewed 
by  each  military  department.  Al«ioyg^ 
many  of  the  proposals  would  not  interfere 
with  military  operations  and  training  be- 
cause of  the  mUitary  waiver  clause,  there  are 
portions   of  the   petition   that  are   not  de- 

The  proposal  to  prohibit  military  Jumps  in 
or  into  an  approved  off-airway  route  is  un- 
duly restrictive  and  Imposes  an  unnecessary 
administrative  onus  on  military  parachutists. 
Off-airways  routes  are  not  depicted  or  con- 
tained in  publications  normally  available  to 
parachutists  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  determine  in  advance  the  location 
of  such  routes.  It  is  proposed  that  6-hour 
notification,  as  contained  in  part  105.25  ctf 
the  FAR,  be  applicable  to  all  uncontrolled 
airspace.  , 

By  this  procedure,  FAA  could  notify  air- 
craft and  advise  parachutists  of  the  pending 
utilization  of  these  off-airways  routes.  The 
infrequent  aircraft  usage  of  off-airways 
routes  makes  elimination  of  parachuting  an 
unnecessary  restriction. 

The  proposal  to  prohibit  Jumps  that  con- 
flict with  the  flow  of  air  traffic  Is  vague  and 
subject  to  diverse  Interpretation.  The  re- 
quirement for  some  control  Is  recognized; 
however,  this  proposal  cannot  be  fully  ana- 
lyzed without  further  explanation  of  its 
intent.  It  is  recommended  that  the  existing 
regulation  be  retained. 

The  proposal  to  prohibit  parachute  Jumps 
into  controlled  airspace  would  deny  a  right- 
ful user  of  the  airspace  a  privilege  that  is 
extended  to  other  users.  It  Is  recognized 
that  if  parachutists  are  to  use  controlled 
airspace,  it  should  be  accomplished  under  the 
same  control  as  other  users  of  the  ahrspace. 
It  appears  that  the  proposed  105.19  should  be 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  &  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  OK  PARACHUTB  JUMPING  RE- 
STRICTIONS 

We  hold  that  sport  parachuting  is  a  legit- 
imate use  of  the  airspace  and  that  reasonable 
and  adequate  provision  for  Its  requirements 
must  be  made  and  In  places  reasonably  proxi- 
mate to  the  participants.     We  cannot  and 
will  not  support  any  proposal  which  has  as 
Its  central  theme.  "Let's  get  thoee  guys  out  of 
our  sky."    We  have  had  to  fight  this  concept 
vigorously  In  previous  years  to  enable  our 
own  segment  of  aviation  to  grow  and  we  will 
not  take  a  self-serving,  "dog  in  the  manger 
attitude  about  It  now  that  general  av  ation 
is  beginning  to  receive  the  consideration  It 
properly  deserves. 

The  proposal  would  prohibit  sport  Jumps 
in  any  controlled  airspace  or  scheduled  car- 
rier   off-airway   route.    Designated   airways 
and  off-airway  routes  lace  the  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  In  the  sparsely  pop- 
ulated portions  of  the  country  would  It  be 
reasonably  easy  to  find  a  Jumping  site.    Lack- 
ing people.  It  would  be  of  little  use  or  value. 
vmat  do  we  know  about  sky  diving  and 
sport  parachuting?    We  know  that  there  are 
approximately  500  parachute   clubs  in  the 
country  and  perhaps  30.000  to  40,000  Jumpers 
making  at  the  most  something  like  an  aver- 
age of  50  or  so  Jumps  each  during  the  year 
We  know  that  divers  can  control  the  vertical 
component  of  their  speed  between  about  120 
and  220  miles  per  hour  (or  176  to  322  feet 
per  second)    and  the  horiizontal  component 
between  zero  and  60  miles  per  hour  (or  0  to 
88  feet  per  second).    This  means  that  In  a 
free  fall  it  takes  a  diver  only  1  to  21/2  seconds 
to  pass  through  the  cruising  altitude  strata 
normally  occupied  by  an  Individual  aircraft. 
And  in  five  seconds  he  can  travel  half  the 
span  of  most  large  aircraft. 

We  know  that  with  the  canopy  open  the 
parachutist  descends  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12 
miles  per  hour  (or  15  to  18  feet  per  second) 
and  therefore  It  takes  him  between  22  and 
27  seconds  to  transmit  the  cruising  altitude 
strata  normally  occupied  by  a  particular  air- 
craft. 


We  know  that  most  parachute  training 
Jumps  occiu-  about  2.500  feet  above  ground 
since  this  Is  the  preferred  alUtude  to  open 
a  chute  and  permit  reasonable  maneuvering 
for  accuracy  landings  after  a  free  fall. 

We  find  that  most  Jumps  Involving  diving 
occur  from  about  7.500  feet  above  terrain 
because  that  permits  a  30-second  free  fall 
and  still  provides  for  opening  the  chute  at  ^ 
2  500  feet.  Another  favorite  Jumping  alti- 
tude is  about  12.500  feet  above  terrain  since 
that  t>ermlts  a  one  minute  free  fall.  There 
seems  to  be  relatively  little  Jumping  from 
altitudes  above  14.500  feet.  Thus  even  with 
the  maximum  possible  horizontal  speed  com- 
ponent and  a  free  fall  lasting  one  minute, 
in  a  no-wind  condition  the  diver  can  travel 
no  further  than  I'i  miles  from  the  point 
over  which  he  Jumped  and  he  is  In  the  air 
for  only  S'i  minutes  altogether.  Jumping 
activity  apparently  falls  off  rapidly  as  winds 
go  above  10  miles  per  hour  and  ceases  Ellmost 
entirely  above  18  miles  per  hour. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  there 
has  never  been  a  midair  collision  between  a 
diver  or  chutist  and  an  airplane.  The 
variants  of  time  and  space  and  frequency 
appear  to  make  the  probability  of  one  very, 
very  small.  Certainly,  they  do  not  appear 
great  enough  to  warrant  severe  restrictions 
to  the  development  of  this  sport.  In  the 
onlv  roughly  comparable  situation  that  we 
know  of.  MIT  calculated  that  the  probability 
of  a  collision,  between  a  free  balloon  and  an 
aircraft  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  was 
800  million  tol. 
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then  Is  the  proper  cotirse?    There  Is 
of  some  kind  and  It  has  generated 
dkgree  of  real  fear,  otherwise  we  would 
lere  now  engaged. 

B  view  the  present  proposal  should 
— but  the  problem  which  gen- 
it  should  be  taken  under  study  to 
what  its  true  nature  is  and  what 
and  reasonable  solutions  are  avall- 


i  tl  e  I 

tl  e 


mAy  turn  out  to  be  the  kind  of  problem 

n  qutres  enforcement,  educational  and 

i^^lii^as  well  as  regulatory  responses. 

some  of  these  responses  should  come 

sport  or  the  aviation  industry  rather 

Agency. 

part  of  this  study,  we  think  that  the 

things,  among  others,  should   be 

The  list  is  by  no  means  intended 

elhaustive. 

i  is  the  record  of  validated  or  bona  fide 
ccflislons? 

feasible    to    conduct    simultaneous 

and  flying  operations  at  an  airport 

undue   penalty   to   either?    Would 

stability  of  Jump  site  location 

ivlty?     Would  it  create  more  control 

than  it  solves?    Or  would  it  mini- 
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is  the  actual  volimie  of  Jump  actlv- 

night?     Through  scattered,  broken 

clouds? 

practical  to  light  parachute  canopies 

flashlight  anchored   to  the  harness 

pS  is  done  with  sailboats  operating  at 

Is  a  battery  operated  flashing  light 

Jumper's  helmet  feasible? 

It  be  more   useful   to  modify  the 
notiflcation  procedures  so  that  FSS 
,  or  towers  if  appropriate,  were 
only  5  or  10  minutes  before  a  Jump 
ocation,  altitude,  and  duration  of  a 
nr  Jump  series  so  that  advisories  re- 
the  current  situation  can  be  issued? 
Jump  sites  be  charted?     Are  suit- 
available  or  devisable  to  prevent 
of  stale,  misleading  or  unused 


ch  irtlng 
Inform  ition? 

To  '  ?hat  extent  do  carrier  and  private 
operate  trs  modify  their  flight  operations  as  a 
conseq  lence  of  the  Jumping  information  now 
availal  le? 


Would  it  be  worthwhile  to  try  to  enhance 
B    visibility    by   using    alternate   or 
periodic    gores   of    cloth    in    colors    such   as 
International  orange? 

and  other  questions,  properly  stud- 
led,  mfght  well  reveal  a  need  for  only  minor 
action  and  point  out  avenues  of 
tlction  which  will  help  parachute  Jump- 
p£  rtlcipants  to  do  what  they  want  to 
and  with  little  adverse  impact  on 
themselves  or  other  users  of  the  airspace. 


Statzi^znt  of  AiK  Transport  Association  of 

Amebica 

The   airline   concern    with    the    potential 

bazarqs    of    uncontrolled    sport    parachute 

Is  not  a  selflsh  attempt  to  eliminate 

enjoyed  by  thousands  of  red-blooded 

But  this  concern  does  reflect  the 

of  the  airlines  to  focus  attention 

air  safety  problem  that  exists  and  po- 

affects  the  safety  of  airline  passen- 

the  United  States  each  year.    In  our 

g  this  matter  before  the  Agency,  the 

have  no  intent  to  ban  the  sport  of 

ite  jumping  or  "put  it  out  of  busi- 

As  a  former  Jumper.  I  know  that  it  is 

sport.    But  for  such  a  sport  to  oper- 

in  the  busy  airspace  activity  of 

it  needs  better  control.     Drag  racing 

a  recognized  sport,  but  it  is  conducted 

controls  and  at  places  set  aside  specifi- 

1  or  it.    These  controls  do  not  allow  drag 

on  otu-  busy  freeways  and  turnpikes, 

time  of  day  or  night,  merely  by  a  gen- 

pbbllc  notification  of  intent  to  race. 


s£  fely 


are  equally  dedicated  to  safety  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  sport.  But  our  obligation  to 
strive  for  the  highest  possible  degree  of  safe- 
ty oomi>el8  us  to  seek  more  comprehensive 
controls  over  this  activity.  This  control  is 
considered  essential  before  a  catastrophe 
might  occur.  We  would  be  remiss  in  otxr 
obligation  to  the  American  traveling  public, 
the  millions  of  passengers  carried  by  the  air- 
lines each  year,  if  we  were  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  this  potential  threat  to  safety. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  present  danger  of 
possible  collision  between  aircraft  and  those 
engaged  in  luicontrolled  parachute  activity, 
we  submit,  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  ATA 
petition,  we  outlined  the  development  of  the 
regulatory  history  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
FAR  part  105.  We  indicated  our  under- 
standing of  the  great  and  immense  growth 
of  nonemergency  parachute  Jumping  as  a 
sport  in  this  country  in  the  p>ast  few  years 
and  our  understanding  that  it  Is  on  the  up- 
swing. In  the  petition  we  cited  but  two  of 
the  many  recorded  incidents  involving  para- 
chute activity  near  air  carrier  aircraft.  For 
example.  Northwest  flight  77  on  March  6, 
1965 — while  being  vectored  under  IFR  for  a 
final  approach  descending  from  5,500  feet  to 
4,500  feet  MSL  in  controlled  airspace,  the 
report  says,  a  "red-ball-like  object  was  ob- 
served falling  vertically  in  close  proximity 
(no  more  than  300  yards  and  possibly  less) 
to  the  flight.  The  skydiver's  proximity  was 
close  enough  not  only  to  observe  his  manner 
of  dress  but  to  see  that  his  legs  were  drawn 
against  his  chest  and  that  arms  were  out- 
stretched in  a  clawlike  gesture." 

We  are  not  here  to  deliberate  the  definition 
of  a  near  miss  or  a  close  call.  A  review  of 
the  docket  on  this  notice  shows  that  ad- 
vocates of  the  sport  of  parachute  Jumping, 
practically  to  the  person,  indicate  they  are 
not  aware  of  any  near  misses  or  close  calls 
between  a  parachutist  and  an  aircraft  such 
as  those  we  have  cited.  However,  if  an  air- 
line pilot  with  many  hours  of  experience 
in  the  air  becomes  greatly  concerned  because 
of  coming  too  close  to  a  parachutist,  It  is  a 
close  call.  If  evasive  action  is  required,  and 
this  occurs  in  locations  such  as  over  the 
outer  marker  to  runway  1-R  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  then  for  this  pilot  the  inci- 
dent is  a  near  miss  regardless  of  any  tech- 
nical definition  that  we  in  this  room  could 
put  together. 

We  haven't  hit  a  parachutist  and  hope 
that  something  constructive  can  be  done  be- 
fore such  an  event  occurs. 

We  recognize  that  a  parachutist  is  In  con- 
trol of  himself  and  that  his  maneuverability 
is  such  that  he  should  be  able  to  avoid  a 
compromising  situation  provided  he  has 
sufficient  warning.  We  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  every  parachutist  Jumping  on  the 
airways  can  see  every  aircraft  that  may  be 
approaching  in  time  for  evasive  action. 
Much  of  the  sport  parachutist's  attention 
must  be  focused  on  the  ground.  In  anq 
event,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  a  parachutist  who  can 
navigate  in  mid  air  should  be  considered  an 
airman,  and  as  such,  like  other  airmen  he 
should  be  properly  Ucensed  and  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  issue  here  is  clearly  one  of  assuring 
m  adequate  level  of  safety.  If,  as  we  con- 
tend, a  parachutist  cannot  with  certainty 
maneuver  out  of  the  path  of  an  approaching 
firplane  traveling  at  speeds  of  150  to  250 
miles  per  hour,  then  controls  must  be  ap- 
plied so  that  he  does  not  Jump  at  random 
into  the  airplane's  path.  If  as  the  para~ 
chutists  contend,  they  are  able  to  navigate, 
then  they  should  be  required  to  live  up  to 
the  certiflcation  requirements  imposed  on 
othef  airmen.  The  present  FAR  105  requires 
neither  controls — as  the  first  case  suggests — 
not-  certification,  as  the  second  case  suggests. 
We  submit  that  this  compromises  safety  and 
should  be  corrected. 


Address  of  Postmaster  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  i 
wish  to  include  the  following: 
Address  by  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  Postmastee 
General,  to  Post  Office  Department  Em- 
ployees 

I  have  asked  you  to  assemble  here  today— 
my  first  working  day  as  Postmaster  General— 
to  make  a  commitment  to  you : 

A  promise  that  begiiuiing  here  and  now, 
I  Join  with  you  to  devote  all  of  my  energies 
toward  providing  the  best  possible  postal 
service  for  the  Nation. 

Better  service  to  the  American  people  will 
be  the  overriding  goal  of  my  administration. 
We  will  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  wisely, 
frugally,  while  fulfilUng  our  mission  to  de- 
liver the  mail  on  time  and  in  good  condition. 
We  will  consider  each  one  of  oiu-  600,000 
employees  as  a  partner  In  Improving  the 
postal  service  and  with  our  employee  orga- 
nizations we  will  strive  for  the  best  working 
conditions  and  salaries. 

I  ask  those  of  you  In  this  hall  today  and 
those  of  you  who  have  Joined  us  across  the 
country  in  our  regional  offices  to  carry  that 
message  from  me  to  every  member  of  the 
postal  family. 

When  President  Johnson  gave  me  this  as- 
signment, he  told  me  that  I  would  be  moving 
from  an  18-hour-a-day  Job  of  searching  for  ' 
votes  to  a  24-hour -a-day  Job  of  delivering  the 
mail. 

My  responsibilities  are  clear. 
A    responsibility    to    administer   the   Post 
Office   Department  In  the  most  progressive, 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way  possible. 
And  a  responsibility  to'^lve  our  citizens 
the  quality  of  service  they  need  and  deserve. 
The  President  Insists  that  we  strive  for  ex- 
cellence In  the  postal  service — nothing  less. 
After  I   leave  this  office,   I  want  to  locA 
back  upon  my  term  as  Postmaster  General 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  In  having  applied 
the  best  business  practices  to  one  of  the  most 
vital  Government  services. 

To  do  this,  I  need  your  cooperation  and  I 
need  your  loyalty. 

My  predecessor,  John  Gronouskl  and  Bd 
Day,  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the 
last  5  years  and  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
really  significant  contributions  they  made. 

Ambassador  Gronouskl,  who  now  goes  from 
delivering  the  mail  to  delivering  the  peace, 
has  told  me  that  I  am  Joining  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  In  the  land  and  I  know 
he  is  right.  He  has  told  me  of  the  excellence 
of  the  managers  we  have  here  in  Washington, 
in  our  regions,  and  Ui  our  local  post  offices. 
He  has  told  me  of  the  great  army  of  workers 
in  ovu-  nearly  40.000  installations. 

Wherever  I  go  In  the  United  States,  he  said, 
I  will  have  friends,  because  there  will  always 
bo  a  post  office  cloee  by. 

I  take  great  comfort  In  this  and  In  turn 
I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  a  friend 
in  W.ishlngton. 

You  have  a  friend  who  wants  your  ideas 
and  your  suggestions  on  how  we  can  make 
our  service  better  than  It  has  even  been.  You 
are  the  people  who  will  make  my  administra- 
tion successful.  You  have  the  experience  and 
the  know-how. 

I  know  that  the  problems  we  face  are  great 
and  that  our  mission  is  Important.  The 
postal  service  touches  the  lives  of  every  one 
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rf  our  citizens.     It  has  a  PfO*o^d  ««J*> 
"  .^hP  economy  of  our  Nation.    And  It  la 

'^Titlhat  mall  v^ume  1b  Increasing^ 
«tmrecedented  rate  Is  something  we 
:? Jd  "Some  because  It  means  that  tbe 
*^T^r  of  the  Nation  Is  strong.  I  n«ed  not 
STu  tiaTw  percent  of  the  J2J,llUon 
^  S  mall  this  year  is  generated  by  busl- 

'^  TOe  unprecedented  period  of  Pfo^perlty 
J  Nation  18  experiencing  has  given  the 
!^Ken^ce  Its  greatest  challenge.  The  old 
SS?if  S?viU  the  mall  will  no  longer  sufflc^ 
ST^tlonal  concepts  must  give  way  to 
I^erntechnology  and  we  must  plan  today 
SfJSilr^ter  challenges  10  or  20  or  even 

"sSlS^TSSer  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
jSx.  the  postal  service  b^  °^e  ^^ 
t^^oeress.  While  I  was  In  the  White 
SuTTS^  a  close  working  relationship 
Srtbi  Department.  I  know  that  the  la*t 
r™  have  been  filled  with  change  and  In- 
noTOtlon.  But  there  were  many  prior  years 
i^ecislon  and  aimless  drifting  to,  over- 

"S^tly.  I  noted  an  article  in  the  October 
J^rtt  the  Postal  Record,  the  magazine  of 
STNrtlonal  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
S^icle  discussed  our  ZIP  code  program 
SS  Se  new  network  of  sectional  centers 
"The  Post  Office  Department  Is  the  largest 
business  •  •  •  In  the  world."  It  said.    "Every 
change  in  Its  operation  affects  every  business 
and  every  individual  In  the  country  In  one 
SJ  or  another.    The  respcnsiblllty  Involved 
to  etfectlne  major  changes  is  enormous.    For 
^  reS,  postal  administrations  for  many 
decades  were  absolutely  resistant  to  even  the 
most  obvious  improvements." 
And  then  the  article  concluded: 
"The  administration  of  the  past  5  years 
must  be  congratulated  on  its  courage  and 
imagination   In    undertaking    such    massive 
programs  aimed  at  improving  the  service. 
Time  will  tell  whether  or  not  these  changes 
accomplish  what  Is  hoped  for  them." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  postal  service, 
I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  in  proving  that  we 
can  Innovate,  that  we  can  modernize,  that 
we  can  administer  this  vast  organization 
with  efficiency  and  skill. 

We  wiU  not  allow  any  special  Interest 
groups  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  progress 
in  the  Post  Office  Department.  We  will  al- 
ways be  guided  by  what  is  best  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  not  by  what  is  best  lor  indi- 
viduals or  groups  with  axes  to  grind. 

I  want  and  I  need  the  continued  coopera- 
tion of  the  business  mailers.  We  are  well 
aware  that  many  mailers  in  recent  years  have 
made  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  in  behalf 
of  better  postal  service.  The  investment  will 
bring  dividends  for  all  of  us. 

I  want  and  I  need  both  the  loyalty  and  the 
constructive  criticism  of  our  employee  or- 
ganizations. Our  employees  have  benefited 
greatly  since  President  Kennedy's  Executive 
order  provided  for  recognition  of  postal 
unions  and  I  am  totally  committed  to  that 
policy. 

I  want  and  I  need  the  continued  friend- 
ship and  the  help  of  our  friends  in  Con- 
gress— in  both  Houses  and  on  both  sides  of 
t  le  aisle.  We  will  work  together  and  I  will 
consult  frequently  with  them  on  legislation 
and  other  matters  that  are  Important  to  their 
constituents  and  Important  to  the  postal 
service. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  thoughts  to  me 
as  I  take  on  this  assignment  Is  that  I  need 
not  start  from  the  beginning.  The  frame- 
work is  already  built. 

The  ZIP  code  program  and  the  552  sec- 
tional centers  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
make  dramatic  Improvements  In  mall  serv- 
ice. With  the  cooperation  of  the  public  and 
the  business  mailers,  we  will  have  the  most 
modem,  most  efficient  method  of  routing 


and  distributing  maU  of  any  postal  «y»tem 

in  the  world.  ^  ,m,^  mA. 

With  the  optical  scanner  and  ott"  •^ 

ranees  in  mechanization,  we  will  l*  •^^r* 

keep  pace  with  the  contlnuaUy  growing  TOl- 

iime  of  maU.  «.,*«- 

With  proper  planning  and  with  the  »««•; 
sary  legislation,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  a 
new  diss  of  priority  maU  that  will  be  de- 
livered overnight  almost  anywhere  In  the 
country.  The  artificial  distinctions  between 
first  class  and  air  maU  will  be  abandoned. 

With  real  dedication  to  the  cause  of  equal 
employment,  we  will  make  certain  that  no 
one  Is  denied  a  Job  or  a  promotion  in  toe 
postal  service  because  of  his  race,  his  creeu, 
or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

With  proper  direction  and  emphasis  from 
headquarters,  we  can  make  use  of  all  of  the 
talents  of  our  34.000  postmasters  to  be  man- 
agers In  a  real  sense. 

We  can  achieve  these  goals.  We  can  take 
pride  In  working  for  one  of  the  finest  service 
organizations  anywhere.  Let  us  continue  our 
effort  to  do  the  best  possible  Job  for  the 
people  we  serve. 

You  have   the   blueprint  for   the  future. 
Together,  we  will  make  It  a  reality. 
Thank  you. 


Perspective:  U.S.  Foreign-Trade  Zones 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  a  recent  statement  by  Richard 
H.  Lake,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  Board: 
PERSPEcnvE:   U.S.  Foreign -Trade  Zones 

(By  Richard  H.  Lake) 
The  opportunity  to  manufacture  at  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  in  the  United  States  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  a  domestic  opera- 
tion   with     those    advantages    \isually    at- 
tributed to  an  overseas  production  site.    This 
accounts  for   most   of   the  current  Interest 
now  focvLsed  on  foreign-trade  zones.    A  rela- 
tively new  idea  here,  the  zone  approach  has 
proven  itself  abroad  for  several  centuries  In 
the  form  of  free-trade  zones  and  free  ports. 
The  OeUer  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act  of  1934, 
ar  amended,  established  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Board  to  administer  the  act  which 
provides  for  the   establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  foreign-trade  zones  "to  expedite 
and    encourage    foreign    commerce."      The 
Board    consists    of    the    Secretary   of   Cc«n- 
merce,    as   chairman,   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
is  headquartered  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Comenu-ce  In  Washington. 

A  foreign-trade  zone  Is  best  described  as: 
an  isolated,  enclosed,  and  policed  area,  in 
or  adjacent  to  a  port  of  entry,  operated  as 
a  public  utility  by  a  public  or  private  cor- 
poration, and  furnished  with  facilities  for 
receiving,  handling,  storing,  processing,  man- 
ufactvirlng,  and  exhibiting  goods,  and  for  re- 
shlpplng  them  to  world  markets  by  land, 
water,  or  air.  Any  foreign  and  domes^ 
merchandise,  unless  prohibited  byJ^w^o 
classed  as  deterimental  to  the  publlc/nterest, 
health,  or  safety,  may  be  brouglft  Into  a 
zone  without  being  subject  to  tife  customs 
laws  of  the  United  States  goTafhlng  the  en- 
try of  goods  or  the  payment  of  duty  thereon. 
In  the  zone  this  merchandise  may  be 
stored,  handled,  processed,  and  used  In  ttie 


production  of  Tarious  products  and.  In  origi- 
nal form  or  otherwise,  may  be  shipped 
from  the  aone  to  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets Merchandise  is  subject  to  prevailing 
import  controls  and  duties  If  sent  Into  the 
^toms  territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  If  shipped  abroad. 

subject  to  these  limitations,  the  only  mer- 
chandise permitted  to  enter  VS.  customs  ter- 
ritory  from   a  foreign-trade   zone   Is   mer- 
chandise which  could  otiierwlse  be  Imported 
from  abroad.    In  either  case  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  customs  duties^  This 
assures  maintenance  of  safeguards  without 
subjecting  domestic  Industry  t«  "°^^arranted 
restrictions  which  would  provide  production 
and  marketing  advantages  to  producers  lo- 
cated abroad.  *„„+„„ 
Many  business  and  economic  plus  factors 
are   derived    from   features   of   the   foreign- 
trade  zone  concept  which  permit :          ,     .    , 

1  Duty-free  and  quota-free  manufactur- 
ing" for  export  using  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  components. 

2  Employment  of  labor,  machinery,  tech- 
nology and  management  in  the  United  States 
at  zone  sites  outside  of  U.S.  customs  territory. 

3  Manufacturing  In  the  United  States 
vrtth  no  need  to  outiay  working  capital  for 
payment  of  customs  duties  unless  and  untU 
output  enters  U.S.  customs  territory  for  con- 
sumption, in  effect,  even  certain  "imports 
could  be  "Made  In  the  U.S.A." 

4  Determination  of  customs  duties  on 
zone-produced  goods  entering  U.S.  customs 
territory  based  upon  duty  rates  applicable  to 
foreign  components,  rather  than  duty  rates 
applicable  to  the  overall  product. 

5  Access  to  quota-restricted  production 
components  under  the  same  competitive  con- 
ditions available  to  producers  located  abroad. 

6  Capital  investment  opportunities  In  the 
United  States  as  an  alternative  to  similar 
Investments  abroad. 

7  US.  products,  competitively  produced 
and  competitively  priced  for  world  markets. 

8.  Economic  utilization  of  unused  domes- 
tic production  capacity. 

Foreign-trade  zones  have  been  in  contin- 
uous operation  since  1937  when  the  first 
zone  was  established  in  New  York  City.  De- 
velopment of  additional  zones  was  slow,  due 
to  the  interruption  of  commerce  occasioned 
by  World  War  II  and  a  limiting  feature  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act  which  prohibit- 
ed manufacturing  In  zones.  An  amendment 
In  1950  enlarged  the  features  of  the  act,  In- 
cluding provisions  for  manufactiirlng. 

In  addition  to  six  zones  currently  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Toledo,  and  Mayaguez,  PH.. 
subzones  for  manufacturing  are  operated 
m  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  at  Penu- 
elas,  P.R.  A  new  general -purpose  zone  Is 
schediUe  to  open  early  next  year  as  part  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii's  economic  development 
program.  . 

The  San  Francisco  subzone,  opened  in 
1963  houses  women's  apparel  production  fa- 
culties operated  by  Lllll  Ann  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Penuelas  subzone,  opened  In 
May  1962,  contains  a  petrochemical  produc- 
tion plant  operated  by  Union  Carbide  Ca- 
ribe  Inc.  The  latter  subzone  wr.s  the  first 
zone  site  established  solely  for  manufactur- 
ing- 

At  the  present  time  two  applications  for 

new  zone  sites  are  pending  before  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  Board.  One  application, 
from  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  proposes  estab- 
lishment of  a  subzone  at  Taft.  La.,  where 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  would  erect  and  operate 
petrochemical  production  faculties.  The  sec- 
ond application,  from  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Bay  County,  Mich.,  proposal 
establishment  of  a  foreign-trade  zone  and 
two  subzones  In  Bay  County.  These  sub- 
Eones  would  house  f  edstock  storage  and  pe- 
trochemical faculties  operated  by  Dow 
Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich. 
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The  ( urrent  moves  to  establish  new  zone 
sites  for  petrochemical  production  facilities 
foreign   feedstocks  have  preclp- 
considerable    controversy.      On    one 
I  one   proponents   view   the  zone   ap- 
as  a  means  of  providing  domestic 
producers  sorely  needed  access  to 
priced  feedstocks  from  abroad, 
reducing  present   Inequities    which 
t^eir  procurement  to  the  higher  priced 
feedstocks.    They  point  to  the  zone 
as  an  effective  alternative  to  relo- 
I  broad  and  one  way  to  reduce  an  in- 
flow to  the  United  States  of  petro- 
produced  abroad, 
apponents.  on  the  other  hand,  object 
5  one  approach  as  a  "loophole"  which, 
extensively,  would  subvert  the   ob- 
of  the  oil  Import  control   program 
1  hey  feel  must  be  maintained  in  the 
interest. 

and    related    questions    are   being 
by  Industry  and  by  various  govem- 
^encies  responsible  for  this  commodity 
will  probably  be  considered  in  fu- 
affectlng  petroleum  import 
Whatever  the  outcome,  the  foreign- 
idea  has  and  will  continue  to 
government  and  Industry  focus  on 
nitional  Issues  with  respect  to  petro- 
Ir  iports  and  petrochemical  production. 
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tive Congress 


EJSTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOh.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OP   NKW    JERSEY 
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DWYER.    Mr.  Speaker,  among 
groups  and  individuals  who 
testified  before  the  Joint  Committee 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  few 
the  National  Committee  for  an 
Congress  in  terms  of  their  con- 
interest  and  informed  concern 
he  functioning  of  the  legislative 
of  the  Federal  Goverjmient. 
statement  presented  earlier  this 
year   lb   the   joint   committee   by   Mr. 
Georgt    E.  Agree,  executive  director  of 
the  NQEC.  reflects  both  a  broad  under- 
of  the  essential  role  of  Congress 
practical  awareness  of  the  oppor- 
as  well  as  limitations  of  con- 
reform.    It    is    imaginative 
reitrained  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
qonstructive  presentations  I  have 
It  Is  also  genuinely  nonparti- 
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especially   impressed  with   Mr. 
proposal  to  encourage  and  sup- 
irjdependent  efforts  by  small  groups 
and  Senate  Members  who  wish 
rtake  special  studies  of  important 
problems  outside,  but  not  in  con- 
the  formal  committee  struc- 
I  welcome,  too,  his  emphasis  on 
to  protect  ftilly  the  rights  of 
mihority  in  Congress  as  an  essential 
means  of  assuring  adequate  considera- 
tion o    the  issues  before  it. 

Und  jr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Ri  CORD,  I  Include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Agree's  thought-provok- 
ing statement 


w  th. 


need 


Excerpts  From  Statement  by  George  E. 
Acres,  Executive  Ddiector,  National  Com- 
mittse  ror  an  effective  congress 
We  support  your  objective,  not  out  of  a 
feeling  that  this  institution  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  Its  responsibilities — on  the  whole,  it 
has  discharged  them  extremely  well — but  be- 
cause, as  at  intervals  in  the  past,  the  chang- 
ing times  require  that  the  Congress  make  as 
effective  an  adjustment  to  future  needs  as 
present  circvimstances  allow.  There  is  a 
fundamental  and  organic  relationship  be- 
tween progress  and  freedom.  As  even  the 
Russians  are  beginning  to  learn,  the  com- 
plexity and  the  interdependence  of  the  new 
world  we  are  creating  impose  great  and,  in 
the  long  run,  insupportable  difficulties  on 
governments  whose  decisionmaking  institu- 
tions are  not  responsive  to  all  information 
and  sensitive  to  all  interests  In  a  society. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  to  at- 
tempt to  alter  Congress  merely  in  the  name 
of  efficiency  might  be  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
The  m66t  efficient  instrument  for  processing 
legislation  would  be  a  rubber  stamp.  What 
really  is  needed  Is  to  enhance  the  sensitivity 
and  responsiveness  of  the  Congress — for  this 
Is  its  genius. 

The  present  condition  of  Members  who 
want  to  pursue  some  subject  that  may  not 
.be  on  the  legislative  agenda,  or  to  make  an 
independent  study  of  a  subject  that  Is  on, 
is  one  of  almost  complete  frustration.  The 
few  task  forces  or  study  groups  that  are 
organized  for  such  purposes  too  frequently 
founder  for  lack  of  staff  and  facilities. 

My  own  proposal  is  that  any  time  a  group 
of  Members  wishes  to  undertake  a  particu- 
lar study,  the  Congress  Itself  should  provide 
them  with  the  facilities  to  do  so.  This 
would  not  be  very  expensive.  And  it  would 
be  relatively  easy  to  insure  that  such  study 
enterprises  did  not  conflict  with  or  disrupt 
current  legislative  processes,  and  that  the 
public  funds  involved  would  not  be  misused 
for  strictly  partisan  or  frivolous  purposes. 

(a)  Before  a  study  group  could  qualify  for 
assistance,  a  minimum  number  of  Members 
would  have  to  affiliate  with  it — say  15  in  the 
Hoxise,  or  5  in  the  Senate.  No  Member  could 
be  counted  toward  meeting  this  minimum 
for  more  than  one  study  group  in  any  2-year 
period.  Perhaps  it  should  be  required  that 
no  more  than  75  or  80  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers comprising  a  group  could  be  of  the  same 
party. 

(b)  The  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader 
in  the  House,  or  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  in  the  Senate,  would  have  to 
approve  the  purpose  and  scope  of  any  pro- 
jected Inquiry. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  this  approval,  the 
study  group  would  be  given  office  space  and 
facilities,  and  funds  for  the  employment  of 
one  researcher  and  one  secretary.  It  would 
also  receive  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
experts  it  might  wish  to  invite  to  Wash- 
ington for  consultation,  and  possibly  for  a 
minimum  of  travel  by  group  members  and 
staff. 

(d)  The  study  group  would  have  no  legis- 
lative or  political  authority,  but  would  exist 
only  for  the  purpose  of  informing  its  own 
members.  It  could  not  subpena  witnesses, 
or  hear  them  under  oath.  Its  session  would 
be  private;  and  it  could  issue  no  statements 
and  publish  no  reports.  Any  report  which  a 
group  or  part  of  a  group  might  prepare  would 
be  submitted  to,  and  become  the  property 
of,  the  standing  committee  of  most  nearly 
related  Jurisdiction. 

I  would  stress  that  the  work  of  the  study 
groups  would  be  collateral  to  that  of  the 
conmaitteea.  The  study  groups  would  Intro- 
duce a  helpful  and  needed  resilience  into 
the  congressional  posture — and  mitigate  the 
rigidity  Imposed  by  the  need  to  process  leg- 
islation in  orderly  fashion.  They  would  pur- 
mlt  contact  with   ideas   and   problems  the 


committees  may  be  too  preoccupied  to  pur. 
sue.  They  would  provide  a  meeting  ground 
for  common  consideration  of  matters  of  mu. 
tual  and  bipartisan  Interest  by  members  of 
different  committees.  And,  while  the  re- 
sults may  not  always  prove  to  be  Important, 
the  determination  of  their  Importance  and 
their  use  would  always  reside  in  the  com- 
mittees. 

n.  The  National  Committee  for  an  Effec- 
tive Congress  Is  urgently  Interested  in  the 
Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  laws 
governing  campaign  financing.  We  feel  that 
any  approach  to  this  problem  must  be  based 
on  two  facts:  (1)  that  maintenance  of  a 
free  society  requires  a  minimum  of  regula- 
tion of  political  activity,  and  (2)  that  main- 
tenance of  a  free  society  requires  a  maximum 
of  light  shed  upon  political  activity.  Pres- 
ent laws  seem  amply  consistent  with  the 
first  requirement.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
efforts  be  concentrated  upon  procedural 
clarifications  which  would.  Incidentally,  pro- 
vide a  better  Informed  and  more  realistic 
basis  for  ultimate  consideration  of  substan- 
tive changes,  if  they  should  be  desired  In  the 
future.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  tightening  and 
regularizing  the  reporting  requirements. 

Several  relatively  minor  changes  could  ac- 
complish much  in  this  regard: 

(a)  No  political  committee,  as  presently 
defined,  should  be  permitted  to  solicit  or 
disbtuse  campaign  contributions  without 
first,  and  thereafter  annually,  filing  a  for- 
mal registration  of  Its  intention  to  do  so. 

(b)  Each  such  committee  should  be  in- 
structed In  the  reporting  requirements  and 
provided  with  standardized  forms  on  which 
to  file  its  reports. 

(c)  These  forms  should  require  the  list- 
ing of  the  full  name  and  address  of  all  donors 
of  $100  or  more. 

(d)  The  names  of  committees  which  fall 
to  file  on  the  due  dates  shoiild  be  given  to 
the  press  immediately. 

(e)  Each  committee  should  be  required  to 
publish  an  exact  copy  of  each  of  Its  reports 
in  a  paid  notice  in  a  newspaper  of  record  In 
the  city  in  which  it  is  headquartered  within 
24  hoiu-s  of  the  due  date. 

(f)  Finally,  It  would  be  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  reporting  requirements  to  Include 
conunittees  acting  in  primary  elections,  with- 
out also  extending  the  other  requirements 
of  the  law  to  include  such  committees. 

These  proposals  would  not  in  any  way  limit 
the  activities  presently  permitted  by  our 
laws.  They  would,  however,  assure  the  elec- 
torate of  a  basis  for  making  a  more  in- 
formed— and  therefore,  more  free — choice  be- 
tween candidates. 

III.  We  have  the  Impression  that  there  Is 
wide  support  for  (technical  and  other) 
changes  in  both  Houses,  and  within  both 
parties,  and  this  is  very  encoxiraglng.  Some 
with  which  we  agree : 

(a)  Much  can  and  should  be  done  to  re- 
leve  individual  Members  of  their  time-slav- 
ery to  nonleglslatlve  obligations — by  the  way 
of  increased  staff,  automated  manhandling 
and  other  facilities,  more  office  money  and 
greater  latitude  In  its  deployment,  larger 
travel  allowances  for  Members  and  staff,  and 
so  forth.  Also,  there  should  be  some  experi- 
mentation with  Congressman  Rhtdss'  om- 
budsman idea  for  handling  routine  consti- 
tuent casework.  It  may  prove  to  be  Inap- 
propriate to  our  political  circumstances,  but 
it  must  be  tested  before  this  can  be  known. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  set  up  such 
an  administrative  counsel  on  a  delegation 
basis,  and  try  It  out  with  only  those  dele- 
gations that  are  willing  to  conduct  the  ex- 
periment. Since  many  problems  have  a 
regional  character,  this  might  add  a  certain 
relevance  to  the  procedure. 

(b)  In  any  free  Institution,  the  rights  of 
the  minority  miist  be  fully  protected — to  the 
point  of  erring,  If  necessary,  on  the  side  of 
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-«,rntection.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
"'Se  of  consensus  politlc^to  Insure  that 
fx^on^ensus  Is  real  and  not  Just  apparent. 
**"^,^ible  consideration  of  public  prob- 
PTrequlres  a  fixed  and  generous  provision 
•"^iSy  staff  on  all  committees.  Addl- 
S^iSrthere  should  be  formal  assurance 
S^Sultable  minority  time  in  debate  on  con- 

'T^Vne'^i^ine  of  the  seniority  system  Is 
ihlt  its  operation  is  rigid  and  preordained- 
^L  unstable  institution  in  which  almost 
Irv  other  power  feature  is  negotiable  and 
Stain  But  this  very  rigidity  is  also 
Sffsitem's  greatest  vice.  Its  errors  cannot 
£  <Sr«:^ed.  some  one  or  combination  of 
SeTroposals  for  Introducing  a  measure  of 
SxlSity  in  the  operation  of  the  seniority 
system  should  be  adopted.  .  ^  ^    .      *»,„ 

%?  rules  changes  accomplished  in  the 
HoS  with  bipartisan  support  at  the  begm- 
nrnTo^thls  session  should  encourage  this 
^^n^ttee  to  approach  these  and  other  prob- 
STl^th  confidence  in  the  receptivity  of 
STc^^ess  and  the  country  to  many  of 
Se  SpSvement^  suggested  In  your  hear- 
ings. ^ 

Why  Do  So  Many  Americans  Apologue 
for  Their  Country? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  22. 1965 


Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Question  of  why  there  seems  to  be  a  pen- 
chant in  some  quarters  of  American  so- 
ciety to  apologize  for  the  affluence,  which 
our  system  of  personal  liberty  and  In- 
centive has  given  us,  was  commented  on 
recently  by  an  unnamed  contributor  to 
the  Pinedale.  Wyo.,  Roundup. 

The  article  looks  incisively  and  can- 
didly at  this  phenomenon  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  that  it  be   printed   with   my 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  „ 

WHY  Do  So  Many  Americans  Apologize  For 
Their  Country? 
(Contributed) 
When  I  arrived  in  America  in  1908^  there 
were    few    automobiles    and    no    TV    sets^ 
Mechanically  and  Industrially  the  country 
had   barely   begun   to   advance   »>eyond  ^« 
civilized  lands  of  Westeni  Europe      But  there 
was  one  Important  characteristic  that  dls 
tlngulshed  all  Americans,  whethe^  native  or 
foreign  born.     It  was  Intense  pride  In  ^«^ 
political  institutions  and  economic  achlev^ 
ments.    They  had  taken  a  vast,  undevelop^ 
continent  and  turned  it  i°to  a  major  power 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  the  genius  of 
their  brains.     Further,  they  had  given  the 
world  a  working  model  of  a  state  ''be"  na- 
tional power  was  reconciled  with  maximum 
freedom  for  the  Individual.    Americans  were 
justifiably  proud  to  be  Americans. 

m  that  horse-and-buggy  America  Uiere 
was  no  trace  of  the  apologetic  undertone  that 
has  of  late  become  the  vogue  In  certain  cy- 
cles. We.  as  Americans,  did  not  feel  we  had 
to  offer  excuses  for  the  prosperity  we  had 
built  with  our  own  hands,  to  people  who  lived 
in  nations  perhaps  less  f^rtunate-but  per- 
haps also  less  energetic.  We  did  not  fee  w« 
had  to  present  apologies  for  the  few  minor 


defects  m  our  social  and  economic  structure, 
because  a  great  many  of  us  knew,  from  first- 
hand experience,  that  far  graver  defecte 
existed  everywhere  else.  The  co"^,'^  s  mood 
was  one  of  Intense,  patriotic  pride  in  what  It 
had  done  and  was  doing.  There  may  even 
have  been  a  little  touch  of  defiance  in  that 

^^There  had  been  wars  in  our  history,  but 
they  were  in  the  main  Just  wars,  fought  for 
independence,  unity,  and   the  liberation  of 
others.    If  our  Mexican  and  Indian  wars  con- 
tained   elements    of    what    would    today    be 
described  as  imperiaUsm  or  colonialism,  they 
went  unnoticed  in  the  world  where  colonial- 
ism and  imperialism  of  a  far  more  objection- 
able nature  were  rampant,  as  Indeed  they  are 
today      If  our   economic   expansion  carriea 
our  products  and  methods  to  other  lands,  we 
felt-ln    the    main,    rightly-that   .^^e    ad- 
vantages to  those  lands  at  least  equaiccl  those 
accruing  to  us. 

Today   the   mood  of   many   Americans   is 
one   of   contrition.     They   tell   us   that    far 
from  expecting  gratitude  from  those  we  help, 
we  must  make  amends  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  In  a  position  to  help  them.    The  obliga- 
tion, it  seems.  Is  on  our  side,  not  theirs     We 
must  close  our  eyes  to  their  patent  internal 
injustices,  their  caste  systems,   their   Iron- 
botmd  social  classes,  their  massacre  of  polit- 
ical opponents,  their  trampling  and  deport- 
luK  of  national  and  racial  minorities,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  magnify  every  mote  in 
our   own  national  eye   until   it   becomes  a 
beam. 

In  the  sphere  of  Internationrtl  policy  It 
matters  little  that  we  have  voluntarily  rid 
ourselves  of  colonial  possessions,  granted  in- 
dependence to  the  PhUipplneE,  offered  free- 
dom—and had  it  refused— to  Puerto  Rico, 
respected  the  sovereign  rights  of  smaller  na- 
tions m  our  sphere  of  Influence  to  the  point 
of  tolerating  the  Insults  and  expropriations 
of  a  Fidel  Castro.  It  matters  little  that  the 
three  wars  which  we  have  waged  since  1908 
have  all  had  as  their  precise  purpose  to  help 
and  liberate  the  victims  of  aggression  and 
oppression. 

Had  we  behaved  like  that  great  apostle  of 
antl-imperiallsm.  the  Soviet  Union,  we  would 
by  this  time  have  swallowed  up  the  Western 
Hemisphere  equivalents  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
Estonia.  Poland.  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  Albania.  East  Germany  and  part 
of  Finland  and  forcibly  deported  to  other 
areas  1,000,000  or  so  members  of  recalcitrant 
minorities. 

Following  the  example  of  that  other  great 
leader  in  the  struggle  against  imperialism 
and  colonialism  Communist  China,  we  ooind 
have  taken  over  the  equivalent  of  Tibet, 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  and  put 
the  squeeze  on  the  equivalent  of  India,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  Indonesia. 

All  this  we  have  failed  to  do.  Yet  some 
people  abroad  charge  us  with  imperiallinn, 
and  other  people  at  home,  without  exactly 
echoing  the  charge,  advise  us  to  beat  our 
breasts. 

Others  want  us  to  be  apologetic  for  so- 
called  act  of  espionage.  Even  granting  that 
any  nation  has  a  right  to  consider  as  terri- 
torial air  space  what  Is  60.000  feet  above 
ground,  the  American  of  1908  vintage  would 
have  been  quick  to  reply  that  we  would 
apologize  only  when,  as  and  If  other  nations 
apologized  for  their  countless  acts  of  espio- 
nage on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  au. 

Most  galling  of  all  Is  the  suggestion  that 
we  should  be  apollgetlcally  humble  ^^  hav- 
ing achieved,  by  our  own  efforts,  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  history,  o"e  for  which 
other  nations  envy  us  and  o^e  that.  Inci- 
dentally, permits  us  to  extend  to  them  aid  of 
ftU  kinds.  This  suggestion  reminds  us  of 
the  schnorrers,  or  professional  beggars  of  the 
old  Hebrew  tradition,  who  ^lahned  that  those 
who  gave  them  charity  should  be  fateful  to 
Sim  because  they,  the  beggars,  afforded  the 


donors  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  re- 
ligious obligation  to  give  alms. 

We  can  be  sincerely  humble  and  thankful 
to  the  God  that  many  of  our  crltlra  deny, 
both  for  our  prosperity  and  for  the  ability  to 
help  others.  But  this  emphatically  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  apologize  for  our  wealth 
in  the  very  act  of  giving  It  away. 

Let  us  not  abdicate  that  Just  pride  In  def- 
erence to  those  who  would  like  to  see  us 
humble  ourselves  before  nations  that  ase^ 
and  will  continue  to  be,  vmable  to  humble 
us,  much  as  they  would  like  to. 


Cieannp  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NXW    JE«SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late 
we  have  heard  considerable  criticism 
about  some  of  the  projects  being  car- 
ried on  under  the  antlpoverty  program 
and  diflBculties  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  getting  into  operation 
some  of  the  vitally  needed  programs  it 
is  authorized  to  undertake.  But  it  is 
easier  to  find  flaws  in  any  new  effort  than 
to  seek  out  successes. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted that  the  Newark  Sunday  News 
of  September  19.  1965.  published  a  fine 
article  describing  a  very  positive  accom- 
plishment under  the  antlpoverty   pro- 
gram in  Essex  County.  N.Y     Under  the 
able  and  creative  direction  of   Martin 
Lordi     director    of    the    Essex    County 
Youth    and    Economic    Rehabilitation 
Commission,  a  most  effective   summer 
conservation   program   has   been   com- 
pleted in  which  300  boys  participated  m 
rehabilitation  of  several  Essex  County 
park  sites.    This  was  not  a  "make  work 
project,  but  essential  conservation  work 
which  would  otherwise  have  languished 
for  lack  of  manpower.    The  work  was 
especiaUy  meaningful  for  the  young  men 
involved,  for  they  learned  tool  usage,  ap- 
preciation of  wildlife  and  forestry,  and 
the  program  resulted  in  the  return  to 
school  of  some  of  the  boys  who  had  bee« 
dropouts.    Under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  in  the  Record  the  article  oe- 
scribing  this  outstanding  example  of  suc- 
cess in  one  of  the  areas  on  which  our 
struggle  to  eliminate  poverty  is  focused: 

CLEANTTP  COHPS-REHABnJTA-nON  or  ESSEX 
COITNTT  PARK  SrrES  PBO.TDES  LO^^/LaST- 
UJG  BENEFrrS  FOR  COMMTTNrrY  and  -iOtTHS 

(By  Laurie  Frank) 

Three  hundred  t)oys  from  Newark  and  si^- 
roundlng  towns  stormed  Into  the  Esses 
county  parks  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
and  beg^  ripping  up  tree  stumps,  tearing 
Sown  shrubbeiV  and  gathering  broken  pieces 
of  glass  and  metai  cans  from  the  patns. 

The  boys,  ages  18  to  21,  were  not  simply 
working  out  their  aggressions  I^^^^f  they 
were  cleaning  up  South  Mountain  and  Eagle 
Rock  Reservation  and  Weequahlc  and  Branch 
Brook  Parks  during  a  new  summer  conserva- 
tion program  conducted  by  the  Essex  County 
Youth  and  Economic  RehablUtatlon  Com- 
mittee. Working  under  President  Johnson  s 
Economic    Opportunity    (antipoverty)     Act. 
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the    10-week   program,    the   boys 

mklnly    occupied    with    conservation 
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t  lis   project   was   more   than   Just   a 

experience.    Divided  Into  groups  of 
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the     program's     Inception,     Gene 

ortlculturlst   at   the   Essex   County 

o^nmisslon,  talked   to  both  the  boys 

supervisors   about   safety   factors 

forestry  while  Jack  Hayes,  park 

at  Eagle  Rock,  explained  how  and 

particular  Job  was  done. 

accomplished  a  dual  purpose 
meaningful  for  both  the  boys  and 
According  to  Mr.  Fields,  the 
he  parks  would  normally  not  be  ac- 
compllslled  by  the  park  commission  because 
lot  have  the  manpower  to  handle 
in  the  scope  of  its  daily  acivlties. 
the  facilities  and  the  needs  but 
not  for  these  boys,  the  work  never 
been  done."  Mr.  Fields  explained. 
tried  to  Instill  the  idea  into  the 
they  were  working  for  a  real  rea- 
Just  to  take  up  idle  time." 
i  federally  supported  plan,  the  sura- 
program  also  fulfilled  the 
set  forth  by  President  Johnson: 
the  boys  off  the  city  streets  and 
give  them  guidance  and  di- 
rection In  life.  Out  of  the  300  high  school 
and  pre<  oUege  youths  enrolled,  17  were  high 
school  t  ropouts.  By  the  time  the  program 
ended,  eight  decided  to  finish  their  school- 
ing In  tl  e  fall. 

At  firs  t,  many  boys  approached  the  project 
with  th<  Idea  that  "this  was  going  to  be  lots 
of  fun,"  according  to  Crew  Supervisor  Philip 
Parker  i  if  Newark.  "We  sometimes  had  to 
push  th  sm  hard,  split  up  cliques  and  make 
them  re  kllze  they  came  here  to  work." 

But  o  ice  the  program  got  underway,  the 
boys  pe  "petuated  its  ideals  by  themselves. 
Those  g  )lng  to  college  encoioraged  others  to 
contlnui  their  education.  Crewmembers 
were  ge  lerally  tolerant  and  understanding 
of  one  a  lother's  personal  problems  and  often 
offered  o  help  when  others  were  unable  to 
accompl  sh  a  Job. 

After  personal  talks  with  Crew  Supervisor 
Jerry  SL  nons  of  Livingston,  one  dropout  quit 
the  prog  ram  to  enroll  In  summer  school  so  he 
could  n  enter  high  school.  Another  youth. 
extreme  y  shy  and  uncoordinated  at  the  pro- 
>eglnnlng,  decided  to  finish  school 
friends  helped  him  play  Softball  and 
him  he  could  do  the  work  If  he 


( ome  of  thee  boys  It  was  their  first 

experience,"  commented  Paul  Svem, 

llrector.    "They  experienced  the  feel- 

a  Job  properly  and  the  sense  of 

that  goes  with  It." 

In  the  park  after  carting  out  a 

xcess  shrubbery,  four  of  the  youths 

hat   the   conservation   plan   was   an 

opportunity  "to  learn  something  so 

somewhere  In  life." 

man,  George  Barberl  of  Newark, 
was  a  high  school  dropout  "going 
"  before  he  Joined  the  summer  em- 
program.     "But   now  I  want   my 
diploma,"  he  said.    "You  arent 
these  days  without  one.     Talking 
kids  who  are  planning  on  college 
my  mind  down  to  work." 

dropout   returning   to  school   In 

said  he  left  because  "the  guys  called 

at  schooL    But  now  I'm  going  back 


because  my  friends  here  called  me  dumb  for 
dropping  out." 

Martin  Lordl,  director  of  the  program,  en- 
couraged individual  moral  and  group  enthus- 
iasm by  organizing  dally  softball  games 
played  at  the  conclusion  of  the  working  day. 
A  championship  game  of  the  two  leading 
crews  highlighted  a  picnic  honoring  the  boys 
at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Svem  pointed  out  that  not  only  has 
response  among  boys  and  their  parents  been 
good  but  other  members  of  the  community 
have  praised  the  work  of  the  Simimer  Con- 
servation Program.  People  can  now  ride  the 
bridle  paths  without  bumping  Into  low 
branches  or  slipping  in  mud-fllled  ditches. 
Cars  can  travel  through  the  park  without 
the  danger  of  the  roads  being  obstructed 
with  foliage.  And  the  public  can  appreciate 
the  scenery  without  dead  trees  blocking  the 
view. 

"At  first  we  were  a  little  leery  of  the  pro- 
gram." said  forestry  foreman  Edward  Yaca- 
bone,  "but  now  we  support  It  all  the  way. 
The  boys  have  done  a  terrific  Job  cleaning 
up  our  parks  and  helping  one  another  find  a 
direction  in  life.  Personally,  I'd  like  to  see 
this  program  continued  12  months  a  year." 


LaborWIanagement  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
is  closely  analyzed,  the  debate  over  14(b) 
is  almost  like  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 

So  far  as  the  people  of  our  great  State 
of  Massachusetts  are  concerned,  the  issue 
could  be  defined  as  quite  academic,  be- 
cause the  right-to-work  law  does  not 
prevail  in  our  State,  and  in  general  we 
enjoy  markedly  favorable,  friendly  re- 
lations between  labor  and  management. 

One  of  the  most  priceless  and  precious 
possessions  of  our  American  society  is, 
of  course,  that  the  humblest  citizen  of 
our  land  has  the  right  to  be  respected  in 
his  person  and  in  his  contractual  agree- 
ments. 

If  there  were  truly  a  right  to  work  and 
a  right  to  a  job,  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  many  who  are  unable  to  find  suit- 
able jobs  even  in  times  of  prosp>erity. 

In  the  more  ideal  society  toward  which 
we  are  aspiring,  perhaps  this  right  to 
work  in  the  true  sense  may  be  guaran- 
teed, but  this  right  certainly  has  no  ref- 
erence to  and  certainly  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  claim  urged  by  the 
opponents  that  any  worker  on  his  own 
motion  and  for  his  own  reasons  should 
have  the  right  to  interfere  with  or  break 
up  a  valid. existing  contract  freely  and 
volimtarily  entered  into  between  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  workers  and  their 
employers  outlining  the  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  work  of  millions  of 
faithful,  hardworking  Americans,  simp- 
ly because  they  do  not  want  to  join  with 
their  fellow  workers  unions  and  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements. 

There  are  few  things  more  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  than  amicable,  constructive  re- 
lations between  labor  and  management 


and  fairness  and  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  good  will  between  those  who  toil  and 
those  who  employ  and  manage. 

In  fact,  industrial  peace  is  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  our  great 
system.  It  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
our  prosperity. 

For  Congress  to  encourage  and  bring 
about  a  situation  where  an  individual 
would  be  legally  allowed,  in  effect,  to 
reach  in  and  set  aside  existing  contracts 
in  the  labor  field  and^ain  for  himself 
the  advantage  of  these  contracts  without 
assuming  the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities entailed  by  them,  and  inherent  in 
them,  would  inevitably  substitute  bitter- 
ness and  strife  for  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion between  workers  and  their  employ- 
ers, and  this  is  one  of  the  last  things  we 
would  want  to  see  in  our  economy  and 
the  Nation. 

Both  labor  and  management  must 
realize  it.  and  the  American  people  must 
realize  it.  There  should  be  less  emphasis 
on  misconceived  slogans,  generalities,  re- 
criminations, and  more  stress  upon  pur- 
suing the  real  interests  of  the  working 
people,  the  business  managers  and  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Our  own  State  Is  not  a  right-to-work 
State,  so-called,  so  here  again  our 
people,  in  viewing  this  legislation,  should 
be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
given  our  approval  to  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  industrial 
strength  and  vitality  has  been  and  is 
being  sapped  and  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  Industries  we  have  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  19  right-to-work  States  where 
wages,  conditions  of  work,  and  other 
labor  standards  are  not  on  a  par  with 
our  own  and  thus  permit  these  States  to 
pirate  our  industries  and  thus  harm  our 
economy  and  prosperity. 

It  Is  a  plain  and  disconcerting  fact  that 
the  right-to-work  States,  so-called,  have 
been  and  are  in  a  position  to  attract 
some  of  our  industries,  and  this  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  today  to  our 
detriment,  since  they  are  underbidding 
us  out  of  both  the  national  and  Govern- 
ment markets. 

Do  we  want  to  see  this  situation  get 
worse  by  Impairing  the  stability  and 
amicability  of  our  labor-management  re- 
lations and  turning  the  Industries  of  our 
State  into  hotbeds  of  labor-management 
controversy. 

We  do  not  seek  to  hammer  others  Into 
a  senseless  uniformity,  nor  to  produce 
blind  conformity  in  the  Nation,  either 
politically,  educationally,  socially,  Indus- 
trially, or  to  permit  individuals  or  mi- 
norities to  trample  upon  the  contractual 
rights  of  labor  and  management. 

The  soundness  and  perpetuity  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  is  and  must  be, 
one  of  our  greatest  aims.  The  system  is 
under  fierce  attack  these  days  from  many 
sources,  and  it  is  being  weakened  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  by  some  current 
trends  in  government  and  business  that 
are  narrowing  the  area  of  operations  of 
small  business  and  militating  against  the 
continued  existence,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  free  incentives. 
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Tt  should  be  recognized  that  small 
hiSnS  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  free 
"TSJ  system.  It  Is  the  area  where 
SaTlnitiatlve.  ambition,  enterprise. 
S  creativity  and  success  through 
ffidual  effort,  and  the  spirit  of  ven- 
Sre  find  their  easiest  expression  and  f  ul- 
SSent    It  is  the  place  In  our  eocnomy 

S  free  0PP°^^""^^y  ^^  °P'^  '°'  '''°'' 
'SeVhat  is  so,  government  at  every 
W  should  be  doing  its  utmost  to  safe- 
^ard   and   encourage   smaU   business. 
St  I  fear  that  in  the  light  of  many 
tilings  that  are  happening  today  in  gov- 
pmment,  that  Is  not  being  done. 
'T  the  contrary,  taxes,  costly  govern- 
meirt  regulations,    destructive    private 
S^tltlon  by  large  monopolistic  urdts 
Stopact  of  so-called  new  innovations 
and  government  programs  on  local  econ- 
Sdes  and  mercantile  units  have  been 
S)onSble  for  the  serious  decUne  inttie 
Smber,  vigor,  and  strength  of  small 
business  In  this  country.  . 

I  make  this  observation  in  connection 
with  my  remarks  on  14(b)   merely  to 
Sow  the  presence  of  harmful  trends  m 
our  Industrial  and  economic  life  being 
nrompted  and  augmented  by  some  gov- 
ernmental poUcies  to  encourage  mass  as- 
sault upon  collective  bargaining  and  con- 
tractual   agreements   stemming    there- 
from, could  be  just  as  harmful  to  the 
economy  and  free  enterprise  as  vanous 
Sscriminations  against  small  business. 
Both  would  miUtate  against  true  coop- 
eration between  different  parts  of  our 
economy,  both  would  engender  bitterness 
and  discord  where  amity  should  exist, 
and  both  would  have  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening the  sources  of  good  will,  mutual  aid 
and  wholehearted  cooperation  which  our 
governmental  and  economic  systems  need 
today  to  carry  out  the  great  work  that 
Ues  ahead  of  us  of  adapting  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  under  ordered  personal 
Uberty.  stability,  and  opportunity  to  tne 
rapidly  changing  patterns  which  modern 
science,  explosive  population  growth  ana 
the  demands  of  progress  have  imposed 

upon  us. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  discus- 
sion of  14(b) .  several  States  have  already 
repealed  the  so-called  right-to-work 
laws,  after  trial  periods  proved  they  had 
created  new  and  serious  problems  for 
both  management  and  labor  and  tne 
various  communities  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, and  when  it  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  people  were  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  them. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested above,  that  millions  of  workers 
are  now  covered  under  employment  secu- 
rity clauses  in  two  parity  contracts  and 
that  eSoTts  to  disturb  present  amicable 
contractual  relationships  would  un- 
doubtedly result  m  more  confusion,  dis- 
sension, resentment,  bitterness^  and 
trouble  that  the  Nation  can  111  afford  at 
this  or  any  other  time. 

With  due  and  respectful  deference  to 
those  who  feel  otherwise  about  this  mat- 
ter, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  m  my 
humble  judgment  Congress  must  assidu- 
ously and  continually,  search  for  solu- 
tions to  great  social  ahd  economic  ques- 
tions  that  will  minimize  conflict  and 
bring   desirable   results  for  labor   and 


management  and  every  other  group,  and 
in  our  endeavors  do  the  best  we  can  as 
legislators  to  promote  industrial  peace, 
prosperity,  and  the  true  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 


The    Hara»fment    of    Vietnam    Service- 
men's Families 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 


Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
month  of  June.  I  Introduced  S.  2351,  a 
bill  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use  the 
telephone  or  the  mail  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  servicemen  or  servicemen  s 
families,  in  connection  with  their  service 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  bin  was  prompted  by  a  series  of 
articles  which  had  appeared  In  the  press, 
reporting  on  the  ghoulish  harassment 
by«anonymous  callers  of  Vietnam  service- 
men's families. 

This  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity and  Is  now  pending  on  the  agenda 
of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  action  can  be  taken 
on  this  measure  shortly  after  Congress 
convenes,  because  there  Is  mounting  evi- 
dence of  an  organized  campaign  of  tele- 
phone harassment. 

An  article  In  the  Washington  News 
of    recent    date,    made    reference    to 
six  recent  cases.    Sometimes  the  anony- 
mous caller  would  Inform  the  service- 
man's family  that  he  had  been  critically 
wounded  or  had  been  killed,  'w^en  there 
was.no  substance  to  the  report.    Some- 
times the  anonymous  caUer  would  say 
that  he  was  glad  that  the  Vietnam  serv- 
iceman had  got  what  was  coming  to  him. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  the  article 
captioned  "Wired  for   Cruelty"   which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  News  re- 
cently and  an  article  entitled  "A  Hero 
Comes  Home,"  which  appeared  inj*i| 
Reader's  Digest.    This  last  articleflRlW 
the    story    of    Christopher    O'SullWan, 
whose  family  was  subjected  to  a  cam- 
paign of  telephone  harassment  after  his 
death  In  Vietnam. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  RECORD  an  article  captionw^ 
"Hatred  for  Heroes."  by  Michael 
lachetta.  which  appeared  m  the  New 
York  Sunday  News  recently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^,      , 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News] 

TELEPHONE    CALLS   IN    THE   NiOHT:    WIRED    FOR 

Cruelty 
(By  Thomas  Talburt) 
in  Lookout  Heights,  Ky..  Mrs.  Pat  Port 
answered  her  phone  one  afternoon  last  week 
and  a  voice  on  the  other  end  of  tHe  line  said. 
■■Mrs  Port,  I'm  a  sergeant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.    It  Is  my  deep  regret  to 


tell  you  that  your  son.  Charles,  has  been 
killed  In  Vietnam."  ,  . 

Mrs.  Ftort  collapsed.  She  later  learned 
from  mUltary  c^clala  that  her  son.  24,  had 
been  neither  killed  nor  wounded. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio.  poUce  were  told  of  a 
family  that  got  a  similar  call. 

LOCALLY 

In  McLean.  Va..  a  mother  received  a  call 
saying  her  son  had  been  "critically  wounded 
In  Vietnam.  The  caller  said  he  was  glad^ 
The  mother,  whose  only  child  is  a  4-year-old 
daughter.  Is  still  unnerved  by  the  experience. 
A  New  York  newspaper  refused  to  print  the 
home  address  of  the  wife  of  a  marine  in  Vlet- 
S  who  had  written  a  letter  crttlclzlng 
demonstrators,  for  fear  It  would  subject  her 
to  abtise. 

In  two  cases.  Involving  phone  caUs  made 
late  at  night  to  widows  of  Air  Force  personnel 
Lined  to  Vietnam  earlier  this  y^r  the 
Pentagon  forwarded  Information  to  the  FBI. 
Nothing  came  of  It  because  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  Federal  law  violation,  ^^or  the 
FBI  to  enter  such  cases  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tinct threat  made  and  evidence  the  call  was 
interstate. 

Neither  the  FBI  nor  the  Pentagon  knows 
how  many  of  these  cruel  and  harassing  caUs 
are  being  made  to  servicemen  s  families. 

INCREASE 

Defense  officials  say  the  calls— always 
anonymou^appear  to  be  Increasing  again 
after  a  number  were  reported  f^ly  last  sum- 
mer Thus  far  no  clear-cut  pattern  ha* 
evolved  showing  they  are  part  of  an  organized 
campaign. 

These  officials  stress  that  families  of  mil  - 
tary  men  killed  or  critically  inJ^«^,  8",,';'°": 
fled  by  in-person  visits  from  local  mUltary 
officers  at  their  home,  or  more  often,  by  tele- 
grams delivered  to  their  homes. 

If  no  one  Is  at  home  to  receive  the  tele- 
eram  Western  Union  has  been  instructed 
ZTe^ve  word  that  a  telegram  is  awaiting 
toe  family.  It  Is  to  be  read  over  the  phone 
only  If  a  family  member  Insists  on  It. 

Even  in  this  Instance,  Western  Union  has 
been  urged  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
tr?  to^ad  such  news  only  to  a  male  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 


[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest] 

A    HFKO     COMES    HOME— A     STORT    FOR    EVERY 
AMERICAN  TO  READ  AND  PONDER 

(By  Kenneth  O.  GUmore) 
'This  is  a  story  of  one  brave  soldier  who 
has  come  home  from  Vietnam.  His  name_ 
S^ristopher  J.  O'SulUvan^  He  ^s  born  and 
brought  up  m  the  outskirts  of  New  York 
CltyTbut  he  could  have  been  from  an>-. 
where  across  our  land. 

Chris  was  10  when  the  family  moved  to 
a  third-floor  walk-up  in  Astoria  near  La 
Guardla  Airport,  In  1946.  "Well  be  living 
above  a  candy  store,"  his  father.  William 
Ss^livan.  announced  grandly  to  Chris  and 
his  3-year-old  sister,  Hanora.  Actually,  t 
was  a  soda  fountain  and  newsstand,  but 
everyone  called  It  the  "candy  store. 

The  family's  piano  was  hoisted  up  out- 
side the  building,  and  Into  the  small  f^nt 
parlor.  BUI  O'SuUlvan  and  his  wife  Anna 
both  loved  music,  and  over  the  years  they 
had  many  a  session  around  the  piano,  the 
Whole  family  singing.  In  Ireland  Bill  had 
learned  a  hundred  ditties,  ^^^cludlng  J^ 
Irish -soldier  Boy"  with  its  woeful  words^ 
"Good-bye,  God  bless  you.  Mother  aear.  i 
hope  your  heart  won't  pain,  but  pray  to 
God  your  soldier  boy.  your  son,  you'll  see 
again." 

Chris  loved  the  lore  of  Ireland   but  what 

fascinated  him  most  was  a  "^aP^^^ot  in  the 

family  album  of  a  12-year-old  boy  standing 

rifle  m  hand.     It  was  Bill  O'Sulllvan.  who 

during    the    Plrst    World    War     ran     away 
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New  York  Police  Department  Bill 
worked  up  from  a  rookie  to  de- 
He    helped     a    young    prosecutor 
niomas  Dewey  convict  some  of  the 
worst  racketeers.     But   more   than 
he    yearned    to   show   a    son    that 
'"  he  spoke  about.     With  World  War 
no  more  gas  ratlonine.  he  grabbed 
moment  for  "our  weekend  rides" — 
to   Gettysburg's    battlefields,    to 
'orge,  and   time  and    again   to  WU- 
the  restored  capital   of   the  Vlr- 
"Thls  la  the  most  valuable  In- 
we'can  make."  Bill  told  Anna, 
nvestment  earned  one  of  Its  count- 
the  winter  night  when  Chris 
from   his   room   and   recited    some 
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went    to    Xavler    High,    a    military 

un  by  the  Jesuits.     There,  between 

and   lifting   barbells   at   night,   he 

lean  muscular  manhood.    At  gradu- 

1954  he   earned   not  only  a  silver 

for    class    excellence    but  also    the 

Legion  award  for   the  best  essay 
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I  big  for  my  age,"  Bill  explained. 

my  father's  pants." 

that  must  have  been  something." 


»f 


Is  It,"  he  wrote,  "that  some  (jitizens 

seem    to    realize    that    one    of    the 

goals   In   life   is  the   fight   for   the 

our  democracy   and   free   way   of 
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it  so  deeply  that  he  passed  up 

scholarship    elsewhere    to    enroll 

University;    its  ROTC  program 

him    an    opportunity    to    become    a 

oflBcer.    After  graduation  he  went 

a  grueling  special-service  course  to 

an  airborne  ranger — Bill  O'Sulllvan 

read  the  reports  his  son   sent  back 

Bennlng,  Ga.    Then  it  was  off  to 

or  Chris,  where  he  was  commissioned 

lieutenant.    There  too  he  was  Joined 

petite  blue-eyed  Eleanor  Scott, 

grown  up  three  blocks  from   the 

tore. 

back    to   Fort    Dix.    N.J.,    after 
s  service  in  Thailand.  Christ  in  1962 
lO-day  observation  tour  In  Vietnam, 
staggered  by  the  Communist  terror- 
saw  and  kept  insisting  that  he  be 
to  go  back.    Finally  he  got  his  way. 
!  father  of  two  boys — Michael.  3,  and 
3 — Christ  drew  Bill  aside  at  the  air- 
he  left  for  Vietnam  In  September 
Tlease  take   over  for  me,"   he   said, 
need  a  father,  and  I  may  be  away 
ime.    And  If  you  can,  take  them  for 
weekend  rides." 
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"I   SLEEP   IN    TTNITORM" 

»,  as  before,  but  now  with  EHeanor 

grandchildren.  Bill  and  Anna  went 

places  Chris  had  loved.     Meanwhile. 

candy  store,  Anna  C'Sulllvan's  ear 

keenly  attuned  for  the  rattle  of  the 

whenever  the  postman   dropped 

Into  the  box. 

Moic   AND  Dad:    Snipers   fire   a 
UioUBsiMl  and  one  shots  a  day.    At  night  the 
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Vletcong  cobtrol  Vietnam,  and  soldiers  and 
advisers  alike  pray  for  the  dawn. 

"Yesterday  a  mortar  round  landed  10  feet 
from  my  jeep.  Bullets,  mortars,  mines, 
boobytraps,  and  strafing  planes  are  all  as 
accepted  as  the  sound  of  the  BMT  subway. 
I  am  an  adviser  to  the  Vietnamese  39th 
Ranger  Battalion.  We  are  now  encamped 
In  a  small  village.    If  you  have  a  map  *    •    • ." 

They  already  had  bought  the  map.  a  large 
one,  Just  to  keep  track.  Bill  would  spread 
It  out  on  the  dining-room  table  and  try  to 
Imagine  what  was  happening  at  a  pinpoint 
called  Due  Pho. 

If  Eleanor  had  received  a  letter,  she  would 
bring  It  when  she  came  every  day  with  the 
boys  to  visit. 

"Dearest  Eleanor:  This  morning  a  moth- 
er approached  us  carrying  a  scalded  baby. 
But  the  Vletcong  had  controlled  this  vil- 
lage so  long  that  their  tales  of  American  ad- 
visers eating  children  were  totally  believed. 
The  mother  screamed  and  ran  away  from 
me." 

On  the  newspaper  rack  outside  the  candy 
store,  headlines  told  of  a  worsening  war — 
the  bloody  ambushes;  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  the  South  Vietnamese;  the  mounting 
toll  of  Americans  slain;  Washington's  painful 
efforts  for  a  negotiated  peace.  Late  in  No- 
vember an  airmail  envelope  came  to  Bill 
O'Sulllvan  at  work.  It  contained  an  Insur- 
ance policy  and  a  message  which  tightened 
his  stomach: 

"I'm  sending  this  additional  Insurance 
coverage  to  you  because  I  don't  want  either 
EHeanor  or  Mother  to  know  unless  the  need 
arises.  The  Vletcong  now  outnumber  as 
well  as  outgun  us  We  are  surrounded  here. 
The  Vletcong  ambushed  me  once,  killing  my 
driver.     I  sleep  in  uniform  and  socks." 

At  the  candy  store,  neighbors  asked  Bill 
O'Sulllvan  about  Chris.  "He's  doing  Just 
fine."  His  voice  rang  with  pride.  But 
whenever  the  postman  rattled  the  front  door, 
his  heartbeat  quickened.  Once  a  tape  came. 
Bill  put  the  recording  machine  on  the  din- 
ing-rocm  table.  They  listened  to  a  familiar 
deep  voice  while  Jungle  birds  squawked  in 
the  background. 

MOST  DANGEROrS  TIME 

Bill  O'Sulllvan  tried-  to  make  It  a  merry 
Christmas.  He  and  the  boys  decorated  a 
tree  at  the  apartment.  And  in  Vietnam 
Captain  O'Sulllvan  with  an  armed  escort 
drove  20  miles  from  Due  Pho  to  attend  Mass 
and  to  post  a  letter. 

"My  Dear  Sons:  Tonight  Is  Christmas  Eve, 
and  the  lonesomeness  may  be  eased  If  I  talk 
to  you.  Through  your  short  lives  you  have 
brought  your  mother  and  me  wonderful  mo- 
ments of  love  and  happiness,  moments  not 
measured  in  hotirs  but  In  heartbeats.  I  can- 
not protect  you  from  all  the  hurts  of  the 
world,  but  I  can  try  to  protect  you  from  one 
of  Its  major  dangers.  And  that  Is  why  to- 
night we  are  thousands  of  miles  apart." 

Bill  O'Sulllvan  suffered  a  heart  attack  in 
January.  "I  don't  want  Chris  to  be  told," 
he  said.  "He  has  enough  on  his  mind."  At 
Columbus  Hospital,  Anna  tried  to  control 
her  voice  as  she  read  to  her  husband:  "Over 
here  a  good  fighting  unit  Is  used  until  ts 
soldiers  become  battleweary  and  exhausted. 
It  Is  a  tragedy  that  has. only  one  ending. 
This  battalion  will  some  ifay  be  blt'd  dry." 

Bled  dry  •  •  •  Bill's  hand  reached  out  and 
met  Anna's. 

In  March  Chris  wrote  to  Eleanor: 

"Here  away  from  the  phony  atmosphere  of 
the  hotel  heroes  there  is  little  sham.  I've 
been  afraid  many  times,  but  I  can  think,  ad- 
vise and  command  in  spite  of  It.  But  I  now 
have  fear  as  a  constant  companion.  As  my 
time  with  the  battalion  is  closing,  I'm  afraid 
of  being  afraid.  There's  an  axiom  here  that 
the  first  and  last  months  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous for  a  field  adviser." 

April  was  the  month  that  Chris  was  sup- 


posed to  end  his  6  months'  combat  duty  and 
take  a  desk  Job.  But  his  Vietnamese  coun. 
terpart  asked  him  to  remain.  "As  you 
trained  me.  Dad,  there  was  only  one  decision 
My  duty  was  to  remain."  So  Chris  stayed 
on.  He  had  a  fungus  Infection  on  his  hands 
Intestinal  disorders  and  dysentery,  a^ 
blond  hair  had  turned  gray,  and  he'd  dropped 
from  186  to  156  pounds. 

"I  TTBMhT  BELIEVK" 

On  Blaster  weekend  In  Washington  at  a 
gigantic  "Get  Out  of  Vietnam"  rally,  one 
speaker  compared  a  Vletcong  terrorist  with 
Jesus  Christ.  And  the  crowd  cheered.  "It'g 
a  strange  thing,"  Bill  O'Sulllvan  told  Anna. 
"Isn't  there  any  cheering  for  our  soldiers  who 
are  helping  hold  off  the  Communists?" 

Two  days  later,  on  April  19,  a  ferocious 
Vletcong  force  struck  the  39th  Battalion. 
For  2  hours,  under  murderous  fire,  Captain 
O'Sulllvan  darted  from  one  gun  position  to 
another  to  direct  a  counterbarrage.  He  hit 
15  Vletcong  and  saved  75  of  his  own  men 
trapped  by  the  eneany.  His  6-foot-2-lnch 
frame  was  so  often  out  In  the  open  that 
shouts  of  "Shoot  the  American."  could  be 
heard  above  the  roar  of  battle.  From  that 
day  on,  the  Vletcong  put  up  a  $500  reward 
for  O'Sulllvan 's  head. 

In  America,  at  college  and  iinlverslty 
campuses  across  the  land,  the  fad  for  de- 
nouncing the  war  In  Vietnam  mounted. 
Was  the  war  merely  a  maneuver  to  reach  a 
meaningless  settlement?  Bill  O'Sulllvan 
studied  again  an  oft-read  special  letter: 

"I  firmly  believe  In  the  fight.  No  solution 
Is  so  damning  as  to  allow  the  Conununists 
to  seize  more  men.  women,  and  children 
here.  Those  Vietnamese  who  care  don't 
want  a  neutral  slavery.  They  want  the  free 
choice  of  their  future.  And  this  can  occur 
only  If  you  and  I  see  a  piu-pose  for  the  fight- 
ing— to  help  these  people  live  and  grow  free. 

"This  country,  like  our  own  in  1776,  must 
receive  help." 

TO    THE    LAST    MAN 

As  May  1965  drew  to  a  close.  Captain 
O'Sulllvan  at  last  was  ordered  to  Saigon  and 
rest.  On  his  way  he  checked  Into  Quang 
Ngal.  But  on  Saturday  the  29th,  a  hundred 
Vietnamese  and  three  Americans  were 
trapped  by  the  Vletcong  In  a  nearby  hamlet. 
All  were  believed  lost.  One  was  Lt.  Doriaid 
Robison.  who  had  served  with  Chris  virtually 
the  entire  time  he  had  been  In  Vietnam. 

Sick  with  worry,  Chris  waited  at  the 
small  Quang  Ngal  airport  for  word  on  Robi- 
son. Late  that  night  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Eleanor,  and  next  morning  he  led  a  ranger 
counterattack.  Suddenly  his  300-man  force 
was  In  grave  trouble.  More  than  800  Vlet- 
cong sprang  from  hidden  Jungle  tunnels.  In 
a  field  of  death,  Chris  helped  carry  off  the 
wounded  and,  by  radio,  directed  air  strikes. 
He  warned  that  anununltion  was  running 
dangerously  low. 

Then  it  happened. 

Charging  up  a  hill  with  Sgt.  Willie  D.  Ty- 
rone, he  was  hit  by  shrapnel.  The  sergeant 
carried  him  to  the  hilltop  and  radioed  back 
news  of  his  death.  When  helicopter  relief 
arrived,  they  also  found  Tyrone's  riddled 
body.  Around  them  lay  more  than  a  hun- 
dred South  Vietnamese  rangers,  all  disem- 
boweled.    They  had  fought  to  the  last  man, 

"all    THAT    IS    NECESSARY" 

It  was  Memorial  Day  in  America.  Bill  and 
Anna  had  taken  Eleanor  and  the  children  to 
the  Catskllls.  On  Monday  they  returned  to 
Astoria  and  dropped  Eleanor  and  the  boys  oft 
at  their  home.  Only  minutes  later  Eleanor 
was  at  the  candy  store  running  up  the  stairs 
clutching  the  telegram.  Her  red  eyes  told 
the  old  detective:  his  son  was  gone. 

Tuesday  morning  the  tragedy  was  a  squib 
in  the  New  York  papers.  At  Eleanor's  home 
the  phone  rang  with  condolences.  One 
voice,  however,  was  tmfamiUar: 
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.T,  this  Mrs.  O'Sulllvan?    Td  J^^t  1^«^ 
-  brrtTKlad  I  am  your  husband  Is  dead. 
f  .i?  what  he  deserved.    He  shouldn't  have 
»A  v"tnam.    He  should  have  died  In 
°^«*e  way."    A  sharp  click. 
'Kor  O'Sulllvan  stared  at  the  phone. 
♦hSiCTumpled  to  the  floor,  unconscious 
*^,fmornlng  the  phone  carried  another 
ZSg^unt.^  "It  w^  a  good  thing  he  was 
SJTed  -  a  different  voice  told  Eleanor. 
*^' Wednesday  afternoon  MaJ.  Reginald 
rZ  who  h^d  served  with  Chris  in  Hawaii, 
^  ty.    once  more  the  phone  rang,  and 
SSor  Grier   grabbed  the  receiver. 
**tiVt  Uued  to  tell  Mrs.  O'Sulllvan  how 
h<.m)V  I  am  that  her  husband  was  klUedJf 
Sf^m  -    It  was  a  man's  voice,  well  modu- 
J^Sntrolled.  almost  as  If  the  caller  were 
',^prof essionally  from  a  script.      I  want 
i^T^know  this:  the  Communists  wUl  even- 
Suy  SiTn  Vietnam.-'    Then  he  hung  up^ 
*^uSy  morning  a  final  letter  arrived*  in 

^'^^LS'^Sr:   Tonight  my  heart  Is 
.^d^^an  it  has   ever  been.    Tomorrow 
«  aS  S  to  look  for  Don  and  his  two 
S<Sitl     I  can  only  ask  your  forgiveneja 
SS  m  this  operation  I  am  going  todo 
^^  iTn^ssaxy  to  find  Don  or  his  body. 
'"Coml-r/o^  would  be  overVy  cauUous 
now  that  I  am  rotating  so  soon.    I  cannot 
JS.  that  promise.    Don  has  a  young  wife 
S5l  ft  3-yelr-old  daughter.    If  he  was  look- 
Sffor  me,  you  would  want  him  to  do  the 
St  Job  he  could.    By  the  time  you  receive 
^  iVf t*r  it  Will  be  all  over  one  way  or  an- 
rr?oi^lh?I  P?ay  it  will  be  for  the^st. 
Shave  mercy  on  both  of  us.    Love.  Chris. 

TAPS   rOR   A    HERO 

June  9  dawned  clear  in  New  York.  Chrls- 
tooher  O'SulUvan  had  come  home  to  oe 
ffi  ii  Army  honor  guard  formed  a  corrl- 
STSthe  flag-draped  coffin  was^rried  50 
feet  along  Ditmars  Boulevard,  through  the 
o^ow  Irowd,  from  funeral  home  to  the 
S  immaculate  Conception  Church  for 
SSmn  requiem  mass.  Prowl  cars  cru^ed  a 
S^E  area,  and  riot  vans  parked  nearby. 
nS  York  Poiice  Commissioner  Vincent  Br^/. 
erlck  personally  commanded  a  30;""^^ J!^^. 
ity  force  on  the  scene.  For  it  was  feared  toe 
Svices  might  be  turned  into  a  demonstra- 
toln  against  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam. 

At  ^nset  August  11  on  a^paxade  ground  at 
Governors  Island,  across  from  Manhattan, 
Eleior  O'Sulllvan,  her  children  by  her  side 
Lpped  forward.  ^  behalf  of  her  husband 
she  accepted  six  medals.  Including  the  Dis- 
tinguish^ service  Cross  for  ^''^^^ZT^^r 
herllsm"  last  April  19,  the  SHver  Star  for 
"gallantry  In  action"  on  May  30.  the  Purple 
Heart7o7hls  mortal  wounds.     Bill  and  Anna 

'^r'cannon   boomed.    The   clear   notes   of 
taps   echoed   across    the    field.     As    the    1st 
AiSy  Band  played  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" Stevle  and  Michael  ^a^^^f <i^  ^"^^^J^.^ 
soldiers.     And  Bill  could  almost  hear  Chris 
speaking  the  words  he  had  written  in  a  re- 
cent letter:  „-r>T,i« 
"Here  is  a  country— Vietnam— with  people 
like  you   and  me,   with   families  like  ours, 
fighting  for  the  right  to  determine  its  exist- 
ence.   AS  long  as  you  and  I  believe  we  should 
be  free,  we  must  treat  that  feeling  in  othe" 
as  important.     So  if  God  wills  I  die  Jere. 
there  Is  no  finer  cause  today  for  which  a 
man    must    die    than    the    cause    of    these 
people." 


nn  at  least  five  other  cases,  the  wives^d 
relatives  of  soldiers  killed  in  V  ^tnam  have 
reported  similar  calls— apparently  not  crank 
cans  but  ideologically  motivated  har^^^^^. 
The  family  of  one  dead  soldier  got  a  postc^ 
demanding  that  his  insurance  money  be 
donated  to  the  Vletcong. 


[Prom  the  New  York  News] 
Hatred  fob  Heboks— Ckuh,  Nrw  Red  P»opa- 

OANDA  WBAPON  TOEBONTS  FAMILIES  OFSBIV- 
ICEMEN  WITH  THREATS,  ABUSE  AND  RIDICXTLE 

(By  Michael  lachetta) 
"I'm  happy  your  husband  was  killed.    He 
didn't  belong  In  Vietnam  In  the  first  place^ 
He  got  what  he  deserved  and  Im  glad,    it 
serves  you  both  right." 

That  was  one-Just  one-of  the  mc^ 
anonymous  hate  calls  that  torment^  »^^ 
Eleanor  O'Sulllvan  within  hours  after  the 
newspapers  reported  that  her  husband,  Itl- 
?antaV  Capt.  Christopher  O'Sulllvan.  had 
been  killed  In  action  In  Vietnam. 

l^e  same  callers  did  their  best  to  rea<di 
Mrs  Prances  Anderson,  mother  of  three  small 
cWldren.  when  her  husband.  John,  a  marine 
sergeant,  was  cited  for  gallantry  leading  his 
^S^to  beating  off  a  heavy  Vletoong  at- 

%^ut  Mrs.  Anderson  had  an  ^mllsted  num- 
ber So  the  callers  resourcefully  reached  her 
neighbors  and  demanded  that  they  relay  the 
Si  and  callous  message  to  the  bewildered 
and  frightened  young  mother.  „.  ,^,„„ 

Then  came  the  letters  •  •  •  abusive, 
venomovis.  and  threatening. 

PARROT  RED  LINE 

The  calls  and  letters  are  remarkably  simi- 
lar and  obviously  Inspired  by  Red  w  «*«- 
^nlng  groups  with  two  ideas  In  mind:  to 
uSt  th?  failles  of  VS.  servicemen  and. 
5^011^  it.  to  erode  the  morale  of  the  serv- 

^^'Sfoug'S'S?.  O^sullivan  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
live  in  New  York  City,  the  hate  corps  that  has 
b^gerSlhlm  seems  to  be  national  In  scope 

to  cS^o,  Mrs.  Melba  Strachan's  phone 
began  ringing  In  less  than  an  hour  after  a 
nlwspaper%ubllshed  an  Interview  with  her 
West  Pointer  son.  James,  an  adviser  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

one  caller  identified  herself  to  Mrs. 
StSha^as  a  member  of  a  women's  peace 

^"""Won't  you  help  us  to  get  our  men  out  of 
Vietnam?"  she  asked.  . 

Mrs.  Strachan  replied  with  a  firm     No. 
and  the  caller  became  abusive  ^v,rUipH 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel."  she  shrilled, 
"we  hope  your  son  Is  killed  over  there. 

to  Owlhoma  City,  Mrs.  Jane  Sides  was  sUll 
in  Shock  from  the  news  that  her  Paratr^P^ 
husband  was  missing  In  action  in  Vletn^ 
when  the  hate  campaign  began  against  her. 

"I  know  you  are  alone  in  the  house.'  raAd 
one  caller.    "You  wUl  not  live  through  the 

"^Si^ese  calls,  many  of  them  ohsce^.  and  the 
poison-pen  letters  are  coming  with  such 
freauency  that  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dopn, 
Semo^S  Of  Connecticut,  has  intt^ced  a 
bill  to  impose  a  15-year  prison  term  or  a 
$10  000  fine,  or  both,  for  threatening  or  har- 
assing servicemen  or  their  families. 

-There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
communist  fifth  column  in  this  country  is 
?eSg  to  undermine  the  morale  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam  through  a  campaign  (rf  thr^te 
and  harassment  directed  against  the  famlUes 
of  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam,"  Dodd 
says. 

Mrs.  O'Sulllvan  agrees.  <.k.^v« 

She  still  closes  her  eyes  when  she  thlr^ 
about  the  calls  and  letters  she  has  received. 
"They  werent  the  calls  of  crackpots  or 
mentally  111  persons."  she  said  the  other  day. 
"Sy  were  Intentional.  Ideologically  moti- 
vated'^and  well-thought-out  call^nd  not 
from  subhumans.  either.  I  have  tote 
quirk-names  and  voices  "tick  with  me 
These  callers  were  between  25  and  30  and  weU 
educated." 

Speaking  of  toe  first  call  she  received.  Mrs. 
O'Sulllvan  said: 


"I  remember  stepping  away  from  toe  phone 
afterward  and  saying:  'God.  How^^could 
there  be  such  people?'   Then  I  fainted. 

One  call  came  when  MaJ.  Reginald  Grler 
was  wlto  her  as  a  "survivor  officer"  to  help 
with  the  funeral.  She  remembers  handing 
the  phone  to  Grler  as  soon  as  toe  caller 
started  pouring  his  hate  into  her  ear. 

Grier  tried  to  question  toe  anonymous 
caller.  He  got  no  answers.  Ilie  hate 
monger  Just  conUnued  his  monolog  as  II 
reading  from  a  script:  "I  want  you  U>  know 
this— the   Communists  vrtll  eventually  win 

^"^Acr^^the  country,  at  least  five  otoer  wives 
and  relatives  of  soldiers  killed  In  Vietnam 
have  received  simUar  calls.  The  survWors  of 
one  soldier  got  a  postcard  deniandlng  that  hte 
SSiance  money  be  donate*  to  the  Vle^ong^ 
Even  toe  brass  In  toe  Defense  Dei«^tment 
in  Washington  has  been  bugged  by  youthful 
callers  pouring  out  their  hate  over  toe  phone, 
"f  repo?^d  the  calls  to  toe  telephone  com- 
nanv  •'  said  one  high-ranking  officer.  I  waa 
toS^hat  it  was  a  matter  for  toe  loc^l  law 
enforcement  agency  to  handle 

"Just  what  can  the  Army  do?  asked  a 
New  York  military  spokesman  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  propaganda  harassment  of 
Eleanor  O'Sulllvan.  "We  can't  police  domes- 
Scdom^n  After  you  suggest  toat  She  move 
and  get  an  unlisted  phone  number,  what  Mm 
you  do?  sure,  I'd  like  to  get  my  hands  on 
those  callers,  but  •  •  •." 

FBI   IS   POWERLESS 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  canjt 
step  in  because  harassing  Phone  caUs  don  t 
violate  Federal  law.  There  must  bewilxiter. 
state  angle  or  a  threatening  call  before  toe 
Fmca^lct.  This  leaves  It  up  to  local  police^ 
understandably,  they  are  not  too  expansive 
about  their  methods  of  tracking  down    sick 

^'^in^leanor  O'SullIvan's  case,  verbatim  ac- 
coSite  Of  toe  harassing  calls  and  letters  ha^e 
beS  given  to  toe  Criminal  tovestigtlon 
Division,  which  factions  as  tharai  of  toe 
Army.  The  CID  Is  at  work  on  toe  hate  ^" 
ers  and  letter  writers,  but  they  are  not  talk- 

^"1  pX^^officfafexplained  that  a  hate  letter 
sent  to  a  sealed  envelope  does  not  violate 
ncSta  laws  unless  it  contains  obscenity.  A 
^Steard  is  a  different  matter  be<^use  toe 
defamatory   statement  is  exposed  to  public 

'''Sght  now.  New  York  City  postal  author- 
ItlS  M-e  checking  posteard  writers  who  ha^ 
overstepped  toe  bounds  of  decency  to  writing 
S    wVves    and    families    of    servicemen    to 

^^EleSr  O'Sulllvan  leafed  through  a  scrap- 
book  filled  wlto  letters  and  pictures  of  hex 
husband  the  other  day  and  .t^.^^^J^^^l^ 
about    hate    calls,    letters    •    •    •    and    heft 

"^"■Sfs^'must  be  painful."  an  Interviewer 
said,  apologetlcaUy.  -Mav- 

"I  want  to  talk  about  It,"  she  said.  May 
be  it  wUl  make  the  draft  card  burners  stop 
^d  tWnk  toat  if  they  were  in  Vietnam  they 
??uldn't  burn  draft  cards  because  they 
,iX,.t  y^ave  anv  The  Vletcong  would 
"mpfy  tell  t'hlmte  fight  or  else  they  v.ould 
kin  their  father,  motoer,  wife,  child  or  loved 

"""•^Mavbe  it  wiU  make  toe  sick  callers  and 
letter^'^itlrs  stop  and  tl^l^  that  freedom 
is  something  you  have  to  Aght  for  or  y^ 
won't  have  it  any  more.  "^tit^f,?f?! 
get  their  way  in  Vietnam  now.  we  won  t  have 
freedom  any  more."  ,*..„» 

Mrs.  O'Sulllvan  pointed  to  a  Picture  of 
cms  in  a  friendly  pose  with  Viet  chiW«n. 
«lt  was  toe  children  toat  really  got  Chrts. 
siel^d  "Their  unsmiling  faces  that  were 
S!  Sfore  their  time.  He  ^-ald  he^would 
give  his  me  to  be  able  to  help  toem. 
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O'Svilllvan  died  on   a  Jungle 

/ietnam,   far   from   the   third   floor 

n  which  he  grew  up  over  a  candy 

Astoria    near    LaGuardia    Airport. 

after  his  death.  Eleanor  received 

rom  him.    "By  the  time  you  receive 

•  It  will  be  all  over  one  way  or  an- 

f  onlght  I  pray  it  will  be  for  the  best. 

mercy  on  both  of  us.    Love,  Chris." 

I  couldn't  believe  he  was  dead." 

"Now  time  passes — October  17 

been  our  sixth  wedding  anniver- 

it's  beginning  to  sink  in.    But  we 

t  five  good   years  together.     Now 

have  the  heritage  of  patriotism  and 

Chris  left  them.     And  I  have  my 

of  him." 

Scott,  Mrs.  O'SuUivan  grew  up 

from  where  Chris  lived.     They  sat 

each  other  In  class  at  Immaculate 

School    on    Ditmars    Boulevard. 

paper  clips  at  her  when  he  wasn't 

er. 

father.  Bill,  a  New  York  City  detec- 

Chrls  to  understand  "the  fan- 

this  country  has  given  to  us." 

in  Ireland.  Bill  had  Joined  the 

mster  Fusiliers  in  World  War  I.    His 

had  his  heart  set  on  becoming  a 

Chris  went  to  Xavier  Htgh  School. 

n  military  school  In  Manhattan. 

he  won  the  American  Legion 

the  best  essay  on  Americanism. 

"Why  Is  it  that  some  citizens  do 
to  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest 
life  is  the  fight  for  the  safety  of  our 
y  and  free  way  of  life." 
:umed  down  a  4-year  college  schol- 
St.  Peter's  and  paid  his  way 
Fordham  because  of  a  better  chance 
regular  Army  commission  through 
^  there. 


wa:  ited 

he  ritage 
tee:  lager 


svui  jpH 


WANTED  ARMT  CAREEB 


les  med 


about  guns  in  the  ROTC.    He 

Pershing  Rifles,   an   outfit   that 

or  extra  soldiering  after  school.    And 

to  date  Eleanor.     At  graduation 

they  both  knew  they  would  soon  be 

Chris,  with  a  regular  Army  com- 

pushed  his  military  career.    He  re- 

a^rbome   and   Ranger   training   in    a 

Forces  outfit.    Then  he  was  off 

In  Hawaii. 

Joined  him  there  to  be  married. 
had  our  first  fight  after  the  cere- 
she   recalls.     "Chris'   Battle    Group 
C.   35th  Brigade]    had   arranged 
tank  waiting  outside  for  us  instead 
And,  wedding  gown  and  all, 
ride  on  It." 


Sp  ecial 


almsst 


11m  luslne 


ame  a  e-month  tour  In  Thailand. 

back  to  duty  at  Port  Dlx,  N  J.,  in 

took  a  30-day  observation  tour  In 

He  swore  to  himself  that  be  wotild 

there  someday  to  help  out.    He  fl- 

hls  wish.  In  September  1964. 

hrrote  bis  family  frequently  so  they 

f(  How   his    movementa   around    Due 

I  map  they  used  to  spread  out  on 

room  table. 


Chris  soon  began  having  premonitions  of 
death.  "This  battalion  will  some  day  be 
bled  dry,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  Anna. 
He  sent  an  extra  insurance  policy  to  his 
father  that  he  dldnt  want  Anna  or  Eleanor 
to  know  about. 

Chris  wrote  Eleanor :  "As  my  time  with  the 
battalion  is  closing.  I'm  afraid  of  being  afraid. 
There's  an  axiom  here  that  the  first  and  last 
months  are  the  most  dangerous  for  a  field 
adviser." 

But  Chris  made  it  the  hard  way  and  was 
scheduled  for  desk  duty  after  his  6  months 
of  combat.  At  28,  his  blonde  hair  was  shot 
with  gray.  He  was  wracked  with  dysentery. 
A  fungus  infection  spread  across  his  hands. 
His  athlete's  body  had  shrunk  from  186  to  150 
pounds. 

His  Vietnamese  (jounterpart  asked  him  to 
stay  on  with  the  39th  Ranger  Battalion. 
Chris  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  stay.  Soon  the 
Vietcong  had  a  $500  price  on  his  head. 

Cliris  dodged  death  until  he  was  almost 
through  his  second  combat  tour.  His  next 
assignment  was  already  set  for  Port  Benning. 
Ga.  And  he  had  been  ordered  back  to  Saigon 
for  a  rest. 

Then  he  learned  that  one  of  his  buddies — 
Lt.  Don  Robison — was  trapped  by  the  Viet- 
cong. Chris  stopped  at  Quang  Ngai  and 
waited  for  word  of  Robison  and  the  two 
other  Americans  and  100  Vietnamese  with 
him.  When  no  word  came,  Chris  led  a 
Ranger  counterattack  that  was  trapped  by 
more  than  800  Vietcong.  Chris  tried  to  fight 
his  way  out  by  leading  an  uphill  charge.  He 
was  cut  down  by  shrapnel.  Sgt.  Willie  D. 
Tyrone  carried  him  up  the  hill.  Chris  died 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Tyrone  radioed  for 
help.  By  the  time  helicopters  arrived,  every 
man  in  the  outfit  was  dead. 

Robison  later  walked  out  of  the  jungle 
alive. 

The  night  before  Chris  died,  he  wrote 
Eleanor: 

"Dearest  •  •  •  Tonight  my  heart  is 
sadder  than  it  has  ever  been.  Tomorrow  we 
are  going  to  look  for  Don  and  his  two  ser- 
geants. I  can  only  ask  your  forgiveness  be- 
cause in  this  operation  I  am  going  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  find  Don  or  his  body.  I 
promised  you  I  would  be  overly  cautious  now 
that  I  am  'rotating'  (coming  home)  so  soon. 
I  cannot  keep  that  promise.  Don  has  a  young 
wife  and  a  3-year-old  daughter.  If  he  was 
looking  for  me.  you  would  want  him  to  do 
the  best  Job  he  could." 

Eleanor  got  that  letter  at  Just  about  the 
time  the  hate  calls  and  letters  had  reached  a 
peak.  "Funny,  how  God  works  things  out," 
she  said.  "I  never  had  to  tell  the  children 
their  father  was  dead.  Major  Grier  was  with 
me  working  out  the  funeral  details  just  be- 
fore Chris  came  home  •  •  *  to  be  buried. 
Mike  was  sitting  In  the  dark  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  listening  to  us. 

"The  next  morning  he  came  down  and  said 
'Mommy,  daddy  is  dead,  isn't  he?'  I  nodded. 
He  said.  'It's  OK  because  now  he  is  in  heaven 
watching  over  us..  I  told  Stevle  and  it's 
OK  with  him  too.'  " 

At  about  the  same  time  Chris'  body  was 
passing  through  a  contract  mortuary  in  San 
Francisco — the  first  stop  for  every  dead  U.S. 
soldier  retiu-ning  from  Vietnam — anonymous 
phone  callers  renewed  their  psychological 
warfare  across  the  country. 

"Are  you  Mrs.  .  whose  son  (or  hus- 
band) is  serving  in  Vietnam?"  the  callers 
asked.  "Did  you  know  he'd  been  killed  in 
action." 

Such  calls  have  prompted  frantic  messntres 
to  the  Casualty  Branch  at  the  Pentagon. 
The  callers  haven't  been  right  yet.  Officially, 
the  military  dismisses  the  ghoulish  callers 
and  lettc^:  writers  as  "cranks." 

But  New  York  Police  Commissioner  Vincent 
Broderlck  has  other  ideas.  He  was  so  con- 
cerned that  Chris'  funeral  services  might  be 
turned  Into  a  demonstration  against  the 
U.S.  role  In  Vietnam  that  he  personally  com- 


manded a  30-man  security  force  that  sui- 
roimded  Immaculate  Conception  Church  ai 
Chris'  flag-draped  casket  was  carried  from 
the  funeral  home  for  a  solemn  requiem  maw 

Police  cars  prowled  the  area.  There  were 
no  incidents. 

Not  too  long  ago.  Eleanor  O'Sullivan  went 
to  Governors  Island,  across  from  Manhattan 
with  her  two  sons  so  the  Army  could  honor 
her  husband  in  a  sunset  ceremony.  Pof 
Chris,  she  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross — the  Nation's  second  highest  decora, 
tion — for  extraordinary  heroism,  the  Silver 
Star  for  gaUantry  in  action,  the  Purple  Heart 
for  his  mortal  wounds,  the  Army  Medal  of 
Commendation  and — from  the  Vietnamese 
Government — the  Gallantry  Cross  and  the 
National  Order. 

There  are  many  service  widows  like  Mrs. 
O'Sullivan.  Bereavement,  it  seems,  is  not 
enough.     They  must  also  take  abiise. 


l^ovember  15,  1965 
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The  Church  and  Mental  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent 
sermon  by  Rev.  William  R.  Snyder,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Johns  Lutheran  Church  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Reverend  Snyder's 
topic  was  "The  Church  and  Mental 
Health,"  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  all 
Americans  today  when  we  find  that 
somewhat  over  one-half  million  of  our 
citizens  are  in  mental  institutions.  I 
feel  that  Reverend  Snyder's  sermon  con- 
tains some  serious  food  for  thought  for 
all  of  us. 

The  sermon  follows: 

The  Chttrch  and  Mental  Health 

(By  Rev.  William  R.  Snyder, 

senior  pastor) 

Last  week  was  Mental  Health  Week.  The 
purpose  of  this  week  is  to  encourage  more 
and  more  of  our  citizens  to  become  inter- 
ested in  what  is  fast  becoming  our  Nation's 
No.  1  health  problem.  The  promoters 
of  this  week  have,  for  the  last  few  years,  set 
forth  the  provocative  slogan:  "Mental  Health 
Is  Everyone's  Business." 

With  well  over  one-half  million  of  our  citi- 
zens in  mental  hospitals,  mental  health 
should  become  everyone's  business.  With  an 
estimated  one  out  of  every  four  workers  in 
America  having  a  personality  disturbance, 
mental  health  should  become  everyone's 
business.  With  an  estimated  50  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  women  in  doctors' 
offices  being  ill  emotionally — not  physically — 
mental  health  should  be  everyone's  business. 
With  more  and  more  of  our  Nation's  univer- 
sities adding  psychiatric  sections  to  their 
student  hospitals  because  more  and  more  of 
our  students  are  having  mental  break- 
downs— mental  health  should  become  every- 
one's business. 

Certainly  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be 
concerned  about  the  mental  health  of  our 
people.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  all  cultures  the 
health  problem  is  fused  with  religion.  This 
is  true  in  our  western  culture.  Early 
Christianity  was  concerned  with  health. 
Jesus  referred  to  Himself  as  the  "Great 
Physician"  who  came  to  heal  those  who  were 
sick.  The  word  "salvation"  means  "to  be 
healed"  and  the  word  "holy"  means  "to  be 
made  whole."  Thus  from  the  very  beginning 
the  Christian  church  was  concerned  about 


hiding  or  saving  the  whole  person.     Cer- 
JJly  the  contemporary  church  cannot  do 

°*?S£ve  that  the  greatest  psychiatrist  the 
Jrid  has  ever  known  was  not  Slgmund 
!Ld  Erich  Promm.  or  Carl  Jung,  but  Jesus 
^si.  In  Holy  Scripture  we  read  tiiat 
jMUB-  "Knew  what  was  in  man."  He  thor- 
nuehly  understood  human  personality.  Be- 
«iuse  He  knew  what  was  in  men  and  women, 
much  of  what  contemporary  psychiatrists 
Moclaim  was  proclaimed  by  our  Master. 
Tw  much  of  contemporary  psychiatry  is 
compatible  with  Christianity.  What  are 
lome  of  theseo  Christian  concepts  that  are 
compatible  with  current  psychological  con- 

**psychiatrists  tell  us  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  mental  Ulness  is  guilt.     Our  Savi- 
our perceived    that    guilt    made    men    and 
women  sick  mentally.    Guilt  comes  when  we 
break  God's  law.     Someone  has  said  that  we 
really  don't  break  God's  law.  Instead  God's 
law  breaks  us.     Guilt  comes  when  we  break 
the  standards  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
GuUt  comes  when  we  do  those  things  that 
our  parents  taught  us  not  to  do,  or  faU  to 
do  those  things  our  parents  taught  us  to 
do     GuUt  comes  from  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  we  know  are  unacceptable  to  our  loved 
ones  and  other  members  of  society.     Thus 
KuUt  comes  when  we  feel  hostile  toward  our 
parents— when  we  hate  brothers  and  sisters. 
Guilt  comes  when  faU  to  reach  certain  pro- 
fessional, vocational,  or  scholastic  goals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves,  or  goals  that  others 
have  set  for  us.     Guilt  comes  when  we  are 
overly  assertive  with  others,  when  we  mani- 
pulate them,  treat  them  like  objects,  push 
them  around  to  their  detriment. 

This  guilt  resides  not  only  in  our  conscious 
mind    it  also  resides   in   our  subconscious 
mind!    The  guilt  In  our  subconscious  Is  lost 
to  our  conscious  mind.     But  It  Is  quite  real; 
it  is  quite  detrimental  to  us;   It  makes  us 
diseased.    It  makes  us  defensive.    It  fills  us 
with  hostUity.     It  drives  us  to  despair.     It 
may  destroy  us  if  It  Is  permitted  to  go  un- 
resolved.   Knowing  what  was  in  man,  Jesus 
Christ  perceived  that  guilt  makes  us  dis- 
eased.   The   Saviour   saw  that  guilt  drives 
us  to  despair;  drives  us  down  to  destruction. 
One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  guilt 
destroying  a  man  took  place  during  the  years 
following  World  War  II.    One  of  the  men 
who    dropped    the    first    atomic    bomb    In 
human  history  was  overwhelmed  with  guilt 
over  his  participation  in  this  awful  act.     He 
was  in  and  out  of  one  psychiatric  hospital 
after  another.     He  attempted  to  commit  sui- 
cide several   times.     He   could   not  perform 
any  work  effectively.     This  man's  guilt  drove 
him  to  destruction.     Our   Saviour   saw   the 
destructiveness  of  guilt  20  centuries  ago. 

A  second  concept  of  contemporary  psy- 
chltary  that  is  compatible  with  Christianity 
has  to  do  with  our  sercets.  Psychiatrists  tell 
us  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  hide  the 
things  that  cause  our  guilt.  We  should  not 
try  to  hide  our  despicable  deeds;  we  should 
not  try  to  hide  our  terrible  thoughts;  we 
should  not  try  to  hide  our  festered  feelings. 
We  should  make  these  things  known  to  an 
analyst.  If  we  hide  these  things  we  wlU 
make  ourselves  sick. 

One  psychiatrist  makes  the  thought- 
provoking  declaration:  "You  are  your 
secrets."  "You  are  your  secrets" — If  you 
have  saturated  yourself  with  sick  secrets  you 
will  be  sick — you  thus  must  get  rid  of  them. 
We  must  air  our  awful  actions.  We  must 
eject  our  festered  feelings— our  leperous 
thoughts.  We  dare  not  saturate  our  sub- 
conscious or  our  conscious  mind  with  sick 
secrets. 

Our  Saviour  perceived  this  profound  truth 
regarding  man.  Twenty  centuries  ago  He 
urged  men  and  women  to  repent.  Christ 
called  men  •.nd  women  to  confess.  In  fact 
He  warned  p«>ple  that  everything  hidden  in 


their  hearts  would  be  revealed;  everything 
about  them  that  was  unknown  would  be 
made  known.  Our  secret  sins  which  we  file 
away  In  our  subconscious  mind  will  not  only 
be  revealed  to  us  by  God  In  the  moment  that 
He  Judges  us  out  psychosomatic  symptoms 
will  show  that  w-  have  stored  such  secret  sins 
In  our  subconscious.  Present  day  psy- 
chiatrists have  thousands  of  case  ^^^f^ 
supporting  this  statement  of  our  Saviour. 
Case  histories  of  people  who  showed  symp- 
toms m  their  bodies  because  of  secret  sins 
stored  m  the  subconscious.  Yes.  we  should 
not  saturate  our  subconscious  mind  with 
such  secrets  which  only  sen-e  to  make  us 

mentally  ill.  ^.  _  „„,»„i 

We  should  open  up  regardmg  our  av?ful 
acts.  We  should  open  up  regarding  our  fes- 
tered f  eeUngs.  We  should  open  up  regarding 
our  terrible  thoughts.  We  should  speak  up 
straightforwardly  about  our  secret  sins.  We 
should  not  try  to  hide  the  truth  about  our- 
selves as  Adam  and  Eve  tried  to  hide  the 
truth  about  themselves.  Such  eflorts  to 
hypocritically  hide  our  heinous  hearts  only 
leads  to  a  horrible  heartache.  Such  attempts 
to  be  secretive  regarding  our  sins  leads  to  a 
Bin-sick  soul.  Such  deceptions  lead  to  our 
destruction.  Such  dishonesty  drives  lis  to 
despair;  The  fear  of  being  found  out  leads 
to  acidic  anxiety.  How  much  better  to  heed 
Christ's  call  to  confess. 

A  third  concept  of  contemporary  psychiatry 
that  is  compatible  with  Christianity  has  to 
do    with    acceptance.    Psychiatrists    declare 
that  all  men  and  women  need  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  acceptance.    Especially  those 
men  and  women  who  are  filled  with  guilt 
need  to  live  in  a  fellowship  of  forgiveness. 
Men  and  women  who  have  saturated  their 
subconscious  with  secret  sins  need  to  keep 
company  with  the  compassionate  children  or 
our  Creator.     Jesus  Christ  was  the  quintes- 
sence of  such  compassion.    It  is  In  Clulst. 
who  was  God's  Son,  that  we  see  the  Almighty 
accepting  men  and  women  who  were  oon- 
Blder«d  to  be  awful  in  the  eyes  of  others 
It  Is  on  Golgotha's  hUl  that  we  see  the  finest 
forgiveness  ever  recorded  in  human  history. 
Christ  accepted  men   and  women  who  re- 
jected    themselves.    He     loved     men     and 
women  who  hated  themselves.    Yea,  it  was 
m  accepting  them  that  they  came  to  accept 
themselves;  it  was  In  our  Lord's  loving  them 
they  came  to  love  themselves. 

When  they  knew  that  God  accepted  them— 
Just  as  they  were— despite  their  secret  sins— 
then  they  accepted  themselves  Just  as  they 
were  despite  theh-  secret  sins.  When  they 
knew  that  the  Lord  loved  them  Jiist  as  they 
were — despite  their  sick  secrets  then  they 
loved  themselves  Just  as  they  were  despite 
their  sick  secrets.  When  they  loved  them- 
selves with  the  Lord's  love  their  guUt  was 
gone.  When  they  accepted  themselves  with 
the  Almighty's  acceptance  their  giUlt  was 
absolved.  The  Lord's  love;  the  Ahnlghty's 
acceptance  liquidated  their  guilt— abolished 
their  guilt. 

Since  the  Church  is  the  "body  of  Christ  it 
Is  the  role  of  the  church  to  be  a  colony  of 
compassion.  A  colony  of  compassion  where 
the  children  of  the  Creator  can  come  to  con- 
fess. Since  the  Church  is  the  "body  of 
Christ"  the  church  should  be  an  arsenal  of 
acceptance.  An  arsenal  of  acceptance  where 
those  wretched  men  and  women  who  are 
weak  from  guUt  may  receive  strength  to 
stand  up  after  being  knocked  so  very  low. 
As  the  "body  of  Christ"  the  church  should 
be  going  out  to  the  rejected  with  redemption 
and  release.  As  the  "body  of  Christ "  the 
church  should  be  looking  for  the  lost  with 
love. 

But  all  too  frequently,  as  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer  declares,  the  Church  Is:  "The  pious 
fellowship  (that)  permits  no  one  to  be  a  sin- 
ner. So  everybody  must  conceal  his  sin  from 
himself  and  from  the  fellowship.  We  dare 
not  be   sinners.    Many  Christians  are  un- 


thinkably  horrified  when  a  real  sinner  is  sud- 
denly discovered  among  the  righteous."     Be- 
cause there  Is  so  much  truth  In  Bonhoeffers 
charge  levelled  against  the  church  there  are 
colonies  of  compassion  being  formed  outside 
the  chvirch.     An  example  of  such  a  colony 
of  compassion  outside  the  church  is  Alchollcs 
Anonymovjs.     The    members    of    Alcoholics 
Anonymo\is  did  not  find  the  compassion,  ac- 
ceptance, and  love  they  needed  In  the  Church 
of     Christ.     What     a     scandal.     Bonhoeffer 
charges  that  church  members  have  fellow- 
ship with  one  another  as  believers  and  devout 
people  but  they  do  not  have  fellowship  with 
one  another  as  sinners  and  the  undevout. 

Because  this  is  true  there  Is  very  little  U 
any  real  healing  taking  place  In  our  con- 
temporary churches.    There  U  very  little  sal- 
vation occurring  in  our  sanctuaries.    Every 
congregation  should  have  small  groups  delib- 
erately engaged  in  the  ministry  of  accepting 
the  rejected;   loving  the  lost;   having  com- 
passion for  those  who  need  to  confess.    Every 
congregation  should  have  small  groups  that 
are  permeated  with  acceptance  so  that  men 
and  women  may  be  encouraged  to  reveal  the 
sick  secrets  of  their  subconscious  bo  that 
they  no  longer  need  to  be  sick  unto  death. 
Yea.  there  should  not  only  have  been  a  balm 
In  Gilead  that  heals  the  sln-slck  soul— which 
we  like  to  sing  about  In  our  churches — but 
there  should  be  a  balm  In  St.  John's  and  In 
every  congregation  that  heals  the  sin-sick 

soul.  .  , 

A  fourth  concept  of  contemporary  psychia- 
try that  is  compatible  with  Christianity  has 
to  do  with  moral  law.  Psychiatrists  tell  us 
that  we  should  not  be  slaves  to  moral  law. 
They  hold  that  such  slavery  to  moral  law 
causes  guilt  when  the  Individual  falls  to  live 
up  to  moral  law.  This  guilt  leads  to  mental 
illness.  This  is  not  a  new  message— our 
Master  said  the  same  thing.  Christ  called  us 
away  from  slavery  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments or  any  other  moral  code.  He  called 
such  a  code  a  burden  too  difficult  to  bear. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  ferment  in 
the  world  of  psychiatry  concerning  moral 
law  Slgmimd  Preud  and  his  followers  feel 
that  such  codes  should  be  eliminated  from 
society  altogether.  It  Is  their  thesis  that 
since  such  moral  codes  cause  guilt  when 
people  faU  to  live  up  to  them  the  way  to 
get  rid  of  guilt  is  to  get  rid  of  all  such  codes 
of  conduct  In  our  culture.  This  thinking 
has  dominated  our  American  culture  for  the 
last  generation.  Indeed  so-called  permissive 
psychiatry  has  permeated  even  religion.  In 
religion  it  comes  out  as  "cheap  grace"  which 
means  "live  as  you  please  God  always  loves 
you  anyway — do  what  you  please  because  the 
Creator  always  condones  yoin-  conduct." 

But  another  group  of  psychiatrists  pres- 
ently holds  that  getting  rid  of  codes  of  con-  ^ 
duct  has  not  produced  the  expected  and  de- 
sired result.  They  declare  that  getting  rid 
of  codes  of  conduct  has  not  been  good  for  our 
culture.  They  declare  that  the  mental 
health  of  ovu-  citizens  Is  no  better  today  than 
It  was  a  generation  ago.  Therefore  they  have 
started  a  movement  to  restore  codes  of  con- 
duct. 


But  while  these  two  groups  of  psychiatrists 
debate  the  role  of  moral  law  and  codes  of 
conduct  Christ  has  already  given  us  the 
truth  regarding  this  matter.  Many  church 
members  do  not  understand  what  Christ 
teaches  relative  to  the  moral  law.  Christ  and 
Freud  are  In  agreement  on  the  point  that 
man  should  not  be  a  slave  to  moral  law.  But 
Christ  and  Freud  part  company  on  the  point 
of  scrapping  moral  law.  Jesus  did  not  teach 
the  abolishment  of  the  law. 

Instead  God's  Son  tells  us  to  keep  the  Ten 
Commandments  In  their  proper  place.  That 
is,  we  should  not  make  the  Ten  Conamand- 
ments  God;  we  should  not  relate  to  them. 
We  are  to  let  God  be  God.  We  are  called  by 
Christ  to  come  Into  relationship  with  God. 
the  Father,  who  gives  us  the  power  to  live 
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beyond  Ufe  Ten  Commandments.    The  Ten 

are  powerless — they  do  not 

power  to  fulfill  them — they  are 

written  upon  paper.     But  God 

Therefore   when   we   relate   to 

fronx  Him  the  power  to  live 

1  he     Ten     Commandments.     Thus 

I  jlate  to  God  through  Christ  we  are 

slavery  to  the  commandments;  we 

the  guilt  that  those  men  and 

experience  who  relate  to  the  com- 
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(  oncept  of  contemptorary  psychiatry 
CGpipatlble  with  Christianity  has  to 
inner  choice.    Psychiatrists  tell 
tal  illness  comes  from  our  Inner 
They  tell  us  we  become  dis-eased 
ire  divided  internally.     Jesus  said 
thing  on   several  occasions.     Our 
us  that  a  house  divided  against 
st^pil.     In  the  Sermon  on  the 
telSus  to  let  our  conversation 
no."    By  this  he  meant:  make 
commitment.     Make  a  clear  cut 
don't  vacillate  between  a  life 
he  Lord  and  a  life  lived  of  oneself: 
late  in  the  gray  area.     Kierkegaard 
teaching  of  Jesus  when  he  de- 
we  should  will  one  thing, 
ont  thing  Christ  calls  us  to  will  is  to 
us  into  relationship  with  Him- 
when  we  will  this  one  thing  that 
out  of  isolation — isolation   which 
tal  Illness.     It  is  when  we  will  this 
of  letting  the  Lord  thus  draw  us 
isolation   and   into   fellowship   with 
we  know  his  peace.     Tea.  it  is  when 
this  one  thing  of  letting  the  Lord 
nto  relationship  with  Him  that  we 
lealthy,  truly  whole. 
Ha  oimarskjold  writes  these  words:  "It 
gh  to  place  yourself  daily  under 
Wliat    really    matters    is    to    be    only 
the  slightest   division   of   alle- 
the  door  to  •   •   •  the  death- 
Tea,  we  must  choose   God   only 
(  nly  God  can  heal  us. 


Dr.  H.  (tnford  Sterer  Inangnrated  Presi- 
dent >f  Carnegie  Tech — Text  of  His 
Inang  iral  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EtERETT  M:KINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLTNOIS 

IN  THE  ISENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr.  riniKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
preside!  t  of  the  famed  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  was  formally  inau- 
gurated this  month  in  ceremonies  on  the 
unlvers  ty  campus  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
Is  Dr.  I  .  Guford  Stever.  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's le  Elding  authorities  on  aeronautical 
science  and  engineering.  A  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  both  Colgate  Univer- 
sity anc  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Dr.  Stever  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faci  ilty  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technc  ogy  and  has  served  for  10  years 
as  a  ch  ef  scientist  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  is  a  member  of  the  USAF  Science 
Advisoi  y  Board.  He  also  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Mis- 
sile an{  Spacecraft  Aerodynamics  of  the 
Nationj  A  Aeronautical  and  Space  Admin- 
Istratio  n  and,  in  addition,  has  held  vari- 
ous ad^  isory  and  administrative  posts  in 
other  1  elds  of  great  importance  to  the 
Nation]    With  this  brief  background,  I 


believe  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
country  as  to  his  views  contained  in  his 
inaugural  address  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Stever's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  of  us  associated  with  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  are  especially  appreciative  of 
the  honor  which  is  done  to  our  Institution 
today  by  others.  Trustees.  factUty.  adminis- 
tration, students,  staff,  alumni,  and  friends 
of  Carnegie  Tech  are  here  In  a  dual  role — 
both  to  honor  the  Institution  and  to  be 
honored  for  the  part  each  has  played  in  the 
past  and  Is  continuing  to  play  in  a  devel- 
oping future. 

After  spending  most  of  my  professional  life 
in  education,  and  in  this  time  of  increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  vitality  in  oxir 
higher  edvication  system.  I  am  particularly 
honored  to  be  selected  as  president  of  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology.  And  I  am 
further  honored  by  your  appearance  here  at 
this  ceremony  of  my  inauguration.  I  would 
single  out  for  particular  welcome  to  Car- 
negie Tech  and  Pittsburgh,  those  presidents 
of  other  academic  institutions  who  seem  to 
take  such  special  delight  when  another  falls 
Into  the  pit  with  them.  Though  you  presi- 
dents from  out  of  town  are  welcomed  today, 
my  fellow  university  and  college  presidents 
here  in  this  city  have  sharply  instructed  me 
never  again  to  Invite  so  many  outside  college 
presidents  to  town  on  a  day  when  the  banks 
are  open. 

NO  CENTENAHY  CELEBRATION 

Carnegie  Tech  has  had  a  proud  past, 
though  a  relatively  short  one.  It  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  celebrate  a  centenary  occasion 
since  it  was  founded  in  1900.  I  find  that 
for  fundraising  purposes  the  next  conven- 
iently titled  year  is  some  time  off.  unless 
some  of  my  Latin  scholar  colleagues  can  come 
up  with  the  proper  word  for  two- thirds  of  a 
century,  which  is  only  about  a  year  away. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  was  not 
conceived  by  professional  educators.  The 
idea  came  directly  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Its  formal  existence  began  with  a  letter  of 
remarkable  clarity  and  vision,  written  by 
him  in  November  of  1900.  offering  to  build 
and  endow  a  technical  school  for  the  city 
of  Pittsbiu-gh.  I  wish  all  of  you  could  read 
that  remarkable  letter,  for  it  shows  you  much 
of  what  was  in  his  mind. 

He  mentioned  reading  an  article  "Handlca- 
tlon  versus  Headicatlon."  an  essay  written 
by  his  grandfather.  He  showed  his  admira- 
tion for  those  people  who  began  their  lives  as 
laborers  and  went  on  to  achieve  great  things 
when  he  wrote,  "It  is  really  astonishing  how 
many  of  the  world's  foremost  men  have  be- 
gun as  manual  laborers.  The  greatest  of  all, 
Shakespeare,  was  a  woolcarder;  Burns,  a  plow- 
man; Columbus,  a  sailor;  Hannibal,  a  black- 
smith; Lincoln,  a  railsplitter;  Grant,  a  tan- 
ner," and  he  went  on  to  mention  George 
Westinghouse,  a  mechanic,  and  Professor 
Brashear.  a  millwright  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
could  have  added  Andrew  Carnegie,  bobbin- 
boy.  And  in  the  letter  he  mentioned  the 
deep  impressions  made  on  him  by  the  tech- 
nical institutes  in  Boston.  Worcester,  Phil- 
adelphia, Brooklyn,  and  Chicago,  and  par- 
ticularly two  British  institutes,  Keighley 
Institute  and  Halifax  Institute. 

SERVICE    TO    INDT7STKIAL    PnTSBTJKGH 

Carnegie  conceived  a  technical  school  as 
opposed  to  a  liberal  arts  college  of  which 
there  were  many  in  the  country,  and  he 
conceived  of  a  school  that  would  give,  by  the 
production  of  trained  young  men  and 
women,  primary  service  to  Pittsburgh,  hard- 
working. Industrial,  free-enterprise-based 
Pittsburgh.  He  was  Just  completing  a  half 
century  as  one  of  the  leaders  who  made  the 


names  of  Pittsburgh  and  America  synony- 
mous  with  Industrial  production.  He  knew 
the  needs  of  Industry. 

Service  to  the  commimlty  was  a  prime 
theme  In  his  founding  this  school.  During 
the  discussions  yesterday,  many  of  you  noted 
that  this  theme  of  service  to  the  commxmlty 
is  still  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  the  stair 
of  this  institution,  though  the  concept  at 
the  community  has  broadened  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Pittsburgh  to  Include 
State,  Nation,  indeed  society  as  a  whole;  aad 
it  now  includes  not  only  the  productlo: 
educated  professional  men  and  women,  but 
also  research  and  scholarly  work  and  direct 
service  of  faculty  in  important  affairs  other 
than  educational. 

Andrew  Carnegie  once  wrote,  some  time 
after  the  founding,  to  William  McConway, 
the  chairman  of  the  trustees  committee, 
"No  school  can  be  a  creation  but  an  evolu- 
tion." Each  of  my  four  predecessors  here 
at  Carnegie  Institute  erf  Technology  has  put 
his  personal  stamp  on  that  evolution,  though 
it  is  clear  to  all  of  you  that  some  of  the 
original  threads  have  Indeed  remained  peat 
of  the  present  fabric. 

THE   EVOLXmOW 

The  first  president.  Dr.  Hamerschlag.  built 
the  nucleus  of  the  campus  and  set  up  the 
technical  schools.  The  second.  Dr.  Baker, 
built  up  the  academic  activities  and  stand- 
ards to  change  its  character  from  an  almost 
purely  technical  school  to  a  more  broadly 
based  university  centered  on  technical  pro- 
fessions. The  third.  E>r.  Doherty.  established 
modern  engineering  and  science  education 
and  put  a  stamp  on  Carnegie  Tech  of  liberal 
general  education,  to  make  K  a  leader  among 
technical  Institutes  in  devoting  as  much  as 
25  p>ercent  of  the  curriculvun  time  to  educa- 
tion In  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
My  immediate  predecessor.  Dr.  Warner,  built 
the  facilities  and  faculty  strength  needed 
for  graduate  education  so  Important  in  the 
modern  professions  of  engineering,  science, 
and  industrial  management;  and  he  reawak- 
ened the  long  dormant  drive  to  build  and 
Improve  the  campus.  None  of  these  trends 
has  reached  Its  final  state;  the  evolution  is 
continuing. 

All  of  this  discussion  of  the  foundations 
of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  may 
appear  to  some  of  you  as  the  struggle  of  a 
new  president  to  find  something  to  charac- 
terize his  administration.  To  others  it  may 
appear  to  be  an  explanation  for  the  make- 
up on  this  campus  of  an  institute  of  tech- 
nology, with  not  only  the  normal  compo- 
nents of  Euch  an  Institute  (namely,  engi- 
neering, science.  Industrial  management  and 
the  himianltles  and  social  sciences),  but  also 
a  college  for  women's  education  and  a  col- 
lege of  fine  arts,  a  curious  combination. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  history  for  quite  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Actually,  this  institution's 
heritage  is  one  Ingredient  in  the  many  need- 
ed to  continue  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  Its  character;  it  can  be 
proud  of  both  its  original  practical  heritage 
from  which  comes  its  strong  professional 
orientation,  and  its  ready  acceptance  of  some 
of  the  best  from  another  aspect  of  education, 
the  liberal  arts. 

And  finally,  there  Is  a  grouping  which  baa 
come  to  the  foreground  in  recent  years — ag- 
gressive, nonconforming.  Interested  in 
events  in  the  larger  world;  each  of  its  mem- 
bers is  rather  hard  on  everyone  around  him— 
students,  faculty,  and  administration,  but 
nevertheless  each  is  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  truly  Important  Issues  of  life  are.  This 
group  is  usually  an  Interested  and  aroused 
and  often  involved  group. 

This  group  knows  that,  in  spite  of  the 
surface  stability  of  our  government,  our 
country  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  of  shattering  proportions; 
they  want  those  of  us  In  education  to  help 
them  study  the  Issues  and  shape  their  stand- 


Mi  lest  some  less  responsible  leaders  cap- 
S^'tlwlr  imagination  and  drive. 

WmESFBEAD  AGHEEMEJIT 

nn,»r«  are  many  conunents  on  the  wide 
^  i?v  of  AmCTlcan  higher  education.  We 
Sile  d^crtXS  'or  ^ucatlonal  Instltu- 
^Z  tS  immediately  conjure  Images  o 
"T-  different  kinds  of  education— liberal 
ff  StSe^verslty.  liberal  professlonsjl. 
jS'ate^iverslty.  church  school,  urban  unl- 

"fcJuklly.Vom°acurrlculum  content  point 
nfS^  there  is  widespread  agreement  on 
lit    Boes    into    higher    education.      Most 
'^le!  involve   professional   work,   needed 
"S^tidlnt  to  earn  his  way  through  life, 
!L  tTserve  society  with  his  special  telents. 
SSt  have  a  fair  sprinkling  of^  general  edu- 
««n__ab«U;  what  man  has  been,  what  he 
f  ^  wS!f  hi  can  be.  the  physical  world 
SuTl^  and  his  place  In  It,  the  evol- 
Sfof^  Weas.  morally,  philosophically. 
5S  institutions,    his    great    works    of    art 
Senc^  government,  how  he  can  solve  his 
Ser^  a^d  what  problems  are  most  Im- 
Knt  to  solve.    And  almost  all  pay  atten- 
C£,t?e  development  of  the  Individual  ^ 
aL  m^vldual,  socially,  culturally.  Physically 
^d  as  a  responsible  contributing  citizen  of 
rconununltr  Carnegie  Tech's  program,  as 
an  example,  has  each  of  these  elements. 

iStlTutions  differ  a  great  deal,  however, 
in  two  ways:  first  In  the  quality  and  stand- 
Sciof  the  faculty  teaching  the  curriculum, 
and  the  Interest  and  capability  of  the  stu- 
dents studying  the  curriculum;  and  second 
fn  the  en^ronment  provided  for  learning 
for  research,  for  scholarly  activity    and  for 
service  to  the  community.     And  It  Is  this 
fn^ronmental  factor  and  the  faculty  and 
student  quaUty  factor  which  most  clearly 
Tharacterize  the  Institution,  which  ImpUclty 
establish  the  observable  goals  of  the  Insti- 
tution, which  sreve  to   attract  its  student 
body  to  study  and  faculty  members  to  teach 
and  pursue  their  professional  work,  as  well  as 
to  attract  the  needed  monetary  and  spiritual 
help   from    many    Individuals    and    organi- 
zations. ,      ...    .,„_ 
It  behooves  us  to  examine  ovir  institution, 
what   It   Is.   what   It   can  be.   to   know   our 
quality  and  environment  for  learning,  not 
for  purposes  of  comparisons  with  other  types 
or    specific    Institutions,    but    so    we    can 
strengthen  Its  character,  make  It  grow  better 
in  today's  and  tomorrow's  world 


START  WITH  THE  STUDENT 

As  in  all  things  educational.  I  like  to  start 
with  the  student  as  an  Individual,  and  thfe 
student  body  as  an  Important  segment  of 
our  academic  community.    Our  students  at 
the  graduate  level  are  attracted  here  ahnost 
solely  to  further  their   professional  drives; 
at  the  undergraduate  level  for  the  mixture  of 
professional  and  liberal  arts  education.    The 
undergraduates  are  not  all  well  rounded  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  group  they  are;  there  is 
a  variety  In  race,  creed,  color,  In  cultural, 
social    and    economic    background.    In    geo- 
graphical distribution.     Though  they  are  a 
reasonably  selected   group,  there  Is   a  con- 
siderable   range    of    academic    ability    and 
creative  talent  as  well  as  elan   and  profes- 
sional drive. 

When  they  become  members  of  our  unaer- 
graduate  student  body,  various  of  them 
show,  fortunately  I  believe,  Interest  In  all 
of  the  student  groupings  as  Identified  re- 
cently by  Louis  Mayhew,  and  some  truly 
mix  these  groupings.  One  grouping  is  col- 
legiate, emphasizing  fraternities,  sororities, 
social  functions,  athletic  life,  campus  parties, 
campus  organizations,  campus  high  Jinks. 
This  group  may  resist  some  attempts  of  the 
faculty  to*Tead  them  too  deeply  Into  aca- 
demic affairs,  though  at  the  same  time  each 


remains  a  reasonably  •cceptaWe  ^^ 
moreover  this  group  is  one  at  «« -t*^^ 
unlverslty-and  communlty-mlnded  groups 
of  all  thie  supporting  the  imlverslty  whUe 
In  school  and  throughout  later  UXe. 

A  sSond  grouplni  of  students  is  voca- 
tlo^!^rprofesslon^.  particularly  flourl^- 
ing  on  uVban  campuses  «^d  P^'^f*?"^! 
SLpuses.  interested  primarily  in  the  Job  or 
fission  each  Is  Prepaxlng  f«.  a^d  ^h 
relatively  poor  campus  loyalties;  still  eaxm 
member  of  ttils  group  has  drive  to  master 
hlsTrSe^lonal  fi^.  even  at  the  expense  of 
broadening  experiences. 

^e  nelt  grouping  Is  academic,  concen- 
trSg  on  aSde^c  issues,  closely  Involved 
^th  faculty  activity,  and  espousing  many 
Scullar  idei.  associated  not  with  the  fu^l 
spect??im  of,  university  campus  Ufe^  but 
purely  with  Its  academic  program;  from  this 
^^up  come  the  best  prospects  for  graduate 
students  In  professional  programs  and  for 
future  teachers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  campus  will  be 
healthiest  with  an  admixture  of  all  of  th«e 
groupings,  not  expecting  that  any  given  stu- 
dent cal  or  wUl  participate  in  all.  but  glv- 
fng  richness  In  Individual  selection  for  each 
student  to  find  his  own  way.  An^.  ^^e 
presence  of  each  grouping  has  a  remarkable 
Loadenlng  effect  on  t^°««  fJ^^«°\^J° 
tend  to  concentrate  in  one.  Carnegie  Tech  s 
oroblem  Is  to  remain  first  rate  In  Its  profes- 
sional educational  e'^^^'-o^^f  "V'T^f^t'lidenta 
pressing  any  of  these  worthwhile  students 

rallying  points. 

BROADENING    EFFECT 

A  Kreat  university  climate  to  which  we 
aspire  comes  not  from  an  all  pervasive  galaxy 
of  schools,  one  for  every  activity  ^own  to 
man.  nor  In  fact  within  each  school  from  a 
covering  of  every  subject  possible     It  comes 
from  the  depth  of  kinds  of  work  done  at  the 
^institution:    graduate  study  in  the  profe^ 
slons.  in  which  the  standard  is  simply  top 
rank   research  associated  with  that  graduate 
work,  and  with  the  development  of  the  pro- 
fessional careers  of  the  faculty  of  a  quality 
recognized   by   fellow   professionals   around 
the  worid;  service  to  society  in  many  ways 
both  institutional  and  by  Individual  student 
development. 

Its  faculty  mitpt  be  dedicated  to  the  edu- 
cational process  Itself,  with  an  eagerness  to 
innovate,  experiment,   test,  and  Judge  the 
various  parts  of  the  process.    Its  adminis- 
tration   develops    Its    campus,    educational 
buildings,  research  faculties,  and  living  and 
plavlng  areas  to  enhance  all  these  objectives. 
And  all  Its  member  understand  and  enhance 
the  differences  In  the  professions  It  furthers. 
And  may  I  make  a  parenthetical  remark 
about  the  particular  combination  of  profes- 
sional fields  on  this  campus— technology  and 
the   fine   arts.    Carnegie   Tech   has   always 
been  closely  coupled  to  Industrial.  buHd  ng 
America.    And  today,  with  the  ever  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  more  beauty  In 
the  growth  of  our  technologically  spawned 
cfties'^Lid  for  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  per- 
forming and  ceratlve  arts  In  o"' *la"y  "'?5; 
so  pen^eated  ?*ith  technology   there  can  be 
no  better  con^natlon  of  professional  fields 
than  the  fine  arts  and  technology. 

DEEPER   REASON 

But  there  is  a  deeper,  far  more  significant 
educational  reason  for  this  combination  of 
professional    fields    to   be   on    the   campiM 
Mankind  has  found  several  quite  different 
ways  to  express  his  noble  thoughts.  hU  emcv- 
S.  his  creative  Ideas,  and  hl«  great  works 
The    nterrelatlonshlps  of  the  Physical  world 
are  expressed  In  the  law  of  the  scientists. 
"udSy  and  visual  form,  substance  and  ab- 
rtractlon    in   music,    painting     d««lgn.    and 
sculpture;  perfection  of  ^thinking  In  mathe- 


matical logic;  human  emotion  in  drama  en- 
deavor in  the  organizations  of  the  social 
scientist  and  induBtrlallst. 

The  glory  of  having  a  creative  college  of 
fine  arts  on  the  same  campus  as  a  college 
of  engineering  and  science  Is  not  so  the  en- 
gineer and  scientist  can  relax  at  a  good  shdw 
or  concert  or  exhibit  In  the  evening,  though 
that  is  pleasant,  but  so  that  faculty  and 
students  are  exposed  to  quite  different  forms 
of  human  thought,  expression,  and  action. 
And  there  is  another  remark  about  why 
we  are  fortunate  In  our  campus  for  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  learning  environment.     lo- 
cated in  an  urban  area,  where  we  can  take 
advantage  of  all  the  social,  commercial   and 
cultural  activities  of  the  city   we.  ^^everthc- 
less    have  a  campus  which  Is  focused,  co- 
hesive and  an  entity  unto  Itself,  with  living, 
working,  and  playing  facilities  close  to  one 
another.    As  we  meet  our  future  building 
needs,  we  must  never  change  the  cohesive, 
focused  nature  of  our  campus. 

TO  CONTINUE  THE  EVOLUTION 

The   highest   standards   for  research   and 
scholarship    In    our    professions   we    Inier  t 
from  our  past.    Our  problem  Is  to  conUnue 
the  evolution,  recognizing  the  Importance  of 
the  newly  emergent,  and  dlf^o^tluulng  the 
areas  which  have  served  their  Purpose.    The 
past  has  Shown  we  can.    Carnegie  Tech  has 
led  or  been  among  the  leaders  In  the  «tab- 
Ushment  of  fields  recognized  as  Important 
throughout  the  land-applied  and  industrial 
Dsvchology.  drama,  industrial  management, 
SpuS^science.    metallurgy.    """^^/J?^ 
XviirRins    and  a  number  of  others.     For  this 
fmSrt^t  portion  of  our  evolution  we  de- 
pT^  upon  our  strong  faculty,  and  Its  pro- 
f  SfonS  leadership  at  the  deP«-tmental  aiid 
c^ege  level.     They   are  the  wellheads   for 
such  change* 

No  president  or  administrator  can  have  a  1 
these  ideas,  but  for  lUustraUon  of  my  point, 
Jet  me  mention  my  own  P^o^^l'-'J^^, 
engineering,  where  there  Is  needed  a  fiirtoer 
maturing  to  face  the  large  scale  technologi- 
Sl  ^^oblems  of  our  time  such  as  cleaning 
Se  ^r  land,  and  w^ter;  designing  transpor- 
Stlon  sy^teiks  Instead  of  vehicles  and  ways, 
^mbmirg  architecture,  city  planning,  and 
Sneering  U)  solve  our  urban  building  pro- 
S^l^     Sfmy  brief  stay  on  this  camP^^ / 
have  been  pleased  to  note  many  other  cur- 
rente  of  change  as  well. 

in  the  field  of  general  educatlo^the  tradi- 
tion at  Carnegie  Tech  has  long  been  that  oi 
furnishing  It  for  those  who  study  primarily 
mTlJofLlon.  or  one  of  the  practical  arts 
S)la?  hwever,  this  Is  changing.    Margaret 
SS^LS^arne^e  College  Is  rapidly  becmn- 
mg  a  liberal  &rts  coUege  for  ^omen^    "The 
priblem  Is  to  provide  the  re«>uPc«  ^^^  the 
r„«„i+,T  nM>dpd    a  group  In  humanities  anu 
S'stu^io  h^dle  the  ever-increasing 
Siof  those  Who  take  a  moreti^  ^onal 
educational  course.    There  are  some  missing 
Ixeas  of  coverage-philosophy  for  one. 

But  while  we  have  areas  of  comparativelj 
shallow  coverage  which  must  be  given  depth, 
we'c^c^u^n  our  great  strengths  in  our 
profSional  spools  for  certain  of  the  liberal 
arte— the  basic  sciences,  fine  arte,  and  some 
of  Ve  s^l^  sciences  so  strongly  developed 
°n  Se  ^filonal  school  of  business  man- 
.^ement    such  social  sciences  as  psychology 
SdSomlcs.     Andaswestrenghenour- 
LTivw*  I  believe  that  we  must  help  our  rac 
^tl  «'n  this  wea  on  the  side  of  the  liberal 
S2  Sie  huiJIrStS,  and^soclal  sciences   to 
S^elop  a  great  depth  not  only  In  the  educ- 
tion 2wen  to  the  majors  but  atao  m  the^ 
d^  professional  work  which  furthers  their 
own  professional  alms. 

If  we  can  succeed  over  the  years  In  the 
development  of  a  first  class  full  Uberal  art. 
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been  Interesting  to  me  to  discover 
e  Tech  has  developed  innovation 
of  education  per  se  that  has  been 
and  creative.  This  work,  led 
:ases  by  faculty  Involved  in  the  gen- 
of  the  non-de^ree-granting 
has  been  widely  recognized.  Our 
deeply  involved  with  the  public 
of  Pittsburgh,  helping  both 
students  and  the  underprivileged; 
Negro  colleges  in  the  South,  help- 
ubgrade  the  professors;  with  higher 
educatloi  lal  Institutions  overseas  to  intro- 
duce pro  ressional  education  in  the  sciences 
and  thei  r  application.  Groups  in  history. 
social  Bt  idles,  English,  and  In  engineering 
throughc  ut  the  university  have  developed 
for  secondary  schools.  Our  teacher 
.  Is  rapidly  becoming  stronger.  Car- 
must  focus  and  synthesize  these 
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for  the  women  of  Margaret  Morrl- 

College,   and   those  men  who 

need  a  more  equal  mixture  of  the 

and   professions,  in   the   under- 

years,  we  will  again  have  led  Car- 

to    greater    educational    fulfiU- 


Additional  Aid  to  Egypt 


EDUCATIONAl.    INNOVATION 


Innovation,     whether     It     Is 
on  one's  own  college  class  or  done 
secondary   education   or  other  col- 
a  very  transient  nature.    The  in- 
being   an   eathusiast.    can   usually 
'  rork.    Students  respond  to  extra  at- 
But  when  the  idea  is  passed  on  as 
mater  for  later  generations,  it  of- 
impact  at  all. 

very  little  attention  has  been 
he  evaluation  of  educational  inno- 
[n  fact,  the  great  research  universi- 
coUeges   of   this   country,   sharp  as 
In  evaluating  progress  in  other  pro- 
fields,    have    done    very    little    to 
their  own  educational  ideas.     Focus 
In  our  educational  innova- 
3iost  important.     And  especially  we 
e  some  of  our  abounding  energy 
In  teaching  our  own  classes, 
•very  college  and  university  in  the 
on  trial  on  this  charge  of  neglect 
Moreover,  the  arena  of  educa- 
Injiovatio.n  is  a  rich  one  for  the  inter- 
many  professions. 


eval  nation 


res  ?rv 


A  BALANCED  CNrVSRsrTY 


university  Is  a  balanced  one.     This 
can  achieve  Its  greatest  potential 
of  its  professional  work  Is  first  class, 
ts  graduates  can  walk  in  the  front 
professionals  throughout  the  world; 
recognizes   that   It   Is   not    here   to 
a  standardized  product,  but  to  en- 
of  its  students  to  search  for  and 
his  own  path  for  service  to  society; 
;an  select  only  the  best  of  the  newly 
fields  and  not  destroy  the  best  of 
IS  it  progresses;   when  each  profes- 
irofessional  field  Is  enhanced  by  the 
of  quality  work  in  other  fields  on 
and  when  students  can  benefit 
different  types  of  students  work- 
them;  when  the  Impact  of  the  lead- 
on  the  campus  is  felt  across  the 
of  education  from  freshman 
^aduate  degree;  when  teachers  in  all 
and  fields  of  learning  at  the 
are    given    full    opportunity   for 
profesalckial  development. 

Camef  le  Tech  has  already  developed  a 
strong  1:  istltutlonal  character.  If  we  build 
widely,  1  will  become  much  greater.  Each  of 
the  Indl  idual  goals  will  be  closer  when  all 
of  the  C  .rnegle  family  work  toward  the  insti- 
tutional goals  as  well.  And  finally,  I  hope 
you  can  detect  my  great  enthusiasm  for  my 
part  of  :hat  task.  I  am  siire  that  each  of 
you  will  ihar«  that  job  with  me. 
Thankl  70a. 


sp  Ectrum 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  protesting 
the  possible  grant  of  surplus  foods  to 
Egypt. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representative.s, 

Wa^liington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  0/  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  In  view  of  rpciirring 
reports  that  our  Government  contemplates 
granting  Egypt's  request  for  surplus  foods, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
feel  that  an  affirmative  decision  at  this  time 
would  be  most  unwise. 

The  proponents  of  food  sales  to  Eerypt 
maintain  that  it  increases  our  influence  in 
the  Middle  Ea.-'t.  According  to  their  theory, 
we  acquire  more  "leverage"  in  Cairo  by  mak- 
ing the  Egyptian  Government  dependent  on 
or.  at  least,  appreciative  of  our  good  will. 
But  history  makes  clear  that  the  theory  is 
faulty.  After  years  and  years  of  dealing 
with  the  Egyptians,  It  appears  incontrovert- 
ible that  the  more  generous  we  are  to  them 
the  more  hostile  they  become  to  us  and  to 
our  Middle  Eastern  policies. 

By  selling  food  to  E^-pt  for  soft  currency, 
we  allow  the  Cairo  government  to  divert  its 
resources  to  stir  up  trouble.  It  uses  its 
arable  land  to  grow  not  food  for  its  people 
but  cctton  which  it  sells  to  the  Russians  and 
rice  which  it  sells  to  the  Chinese.  It  then 
uses  the  hard  currency  it  acquires  to  buy 
arms  with  which  to  threaten  peaceful  neigh- 
bors. Our  aid  enhances  Na.sfer's  strength 
and  his  prestige  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
programs  have  clearly  helped  to  perpetuate 
his  jxDwer.  Since  It  now  seems  at  it.s  lowest 
ebb  since  Suez.  I  feel  It  would  be  p.irtlcularly 
shortsighted  to  renew  our  assistance  pro- 
gram at  the  current  Juncture. 

I.  of  course,  have  no  desire  to  see  Egyptians 
starve.  But  Egypt  has  substantial  resources 
for  raising  its  own  food  which  go  unused. 
I  would  not  object  If  the  money  It  acquired 
through  our  largess  were  diverted  to  raising 
living  standards  at  heme,  helping  to  resolve 
the  Arab  refugee  program,  or  on  other  peace- 
ful and  constructive  projects. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  we  must,  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  extend  aid  to  Eg\-pt.  it 
should  be  clearly  contingent  on  their  ac- 
cepting such  conditions  as  the  following: 

1.  Initiation  of  peace  talks  with  Israel. 

2.  Halting  of  arms  purchases  from  the 
U.S.S.R. 

3.  Embarcatlon  on  a  regional  program  of 
controlled  disarmament, 

4.  Ending  discrimination  In  the  use  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

5.  Development  of  a  program  to  resettle 
Arab  refugees  in  Arab  lands. 

6.  Restriction  of  trade  with  China  to  non- 
strategic  Items. 

I  propose,  as  you  see,  that  we  use  our  food 
shipments  as  an  Instrument  for  the  promo- 
tion of  peace.  They  are  now  being  used  to 
increase  Egypt's  power  to  wage  war. 

As  you  know.  Congress  has  expressed  Itself 
forthrlghtly  against  aid  to  Egypt.  The 
President  has  been  empowered  to  overrule 
Congress  by  demonstrating  a  compelling  rea- 


son for  resuming  the  aid  program.  You  have 
not  thus  far  given  any  such  reason,  in  the 
absence  of  new  data  to  indicate  that  Egypt 
has  adopted  a  peace  program,  I  feel  it  would 
be  ludicrous  to  acquiesce  in  the  Egyptlon 
request.  I  heartily  recommend  Its  rejection. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  0/  Congress. 


Is  a  New  ReTolution  Brewing  in  the 
U.S.S.R.? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICirr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  winds 
of  freedom  are  blowing  with  increasing 
strength,  not  merely  in  the  satellite 
countries  of  Central  Europe,  but  in  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

The  evidences  of  this  are  so  many  that 
more  than  one  authority  on  communism 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  revolu- 
tion is  possible  and  even  probable  in  the 
Communist  empire. 

This  was  the  theme  of  an  interview 
by  a  French  expert  on  the  Soviet  Union 
that  api>eared  recently  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Repwrt. 

It  is  the  theme,  as  well,  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Lyons,  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  Readers  Digest,  and  an  expert  for 
almost  four  decades  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, which  appeared  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Digest. 

It  is  the  theme,  in  addition,  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  articles  that  are 
appearing  in  our  daily  press.  Thus,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carries  an 
article  by  Soviet  exp>ert  Paul  Wohl  un- 
der the  caption  "Critical  Clamor  In- 
creases Among  Soviet  Youth." 

Mr.  Wohl  quotes  a  signed  letter  from 
a  young  Soviet  engineer  published  earlier 
this  year  in  the  ofBcial  Soviet  cultural 
newspaper: 

Do  not  creep  into  my  soul.  Do  not  spit 
me  In  the  face  when  my  view  Is  different 
from  yours.  •  •  •  I  want  to  have  my  own 
taste,  my  own  opinion  of  art.  •  •  •  I  want  to 
think  for  myself,  examine  things  myself, 
appreciate  them  myself.  And  I  believe  this 
Is   my  right. 

Mr.  Wohl  also  quotes  from  items  in  the 
Soviet  press  dealing  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  "antistate  and  anti-Communist 
leaflets"  by  young  hotheads;  with  a 
clampdown  by  the  secret  police  on  a 
group  of  young  people  in  Georgia  who 
had  turned  out  illegal  handbills  contain- 
ing an  "appeal  to  the  American  people"; 
and  with  illegal  broadcasts  that  are  be- 
coming increasingly  more  frequent  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Lyons  quotes  extensively  from  Dr. 
Mihajlo  Mihajlov,  the  30-year-old  Yugo- 
slav college  teacher,  who  ran  Into  trouble 
with  the  Tito  regime  because  of  what 
he  said  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
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,-rhere    is    a    growing    spirit    of    defiance 
„J  the  people"   says   Mr.   Lyons.     "The 
SirteneSn  ref^ies  to  be  intimidated. 
rtSajtov  heard  young  people  in  the  cor - 
5^„!s  of  MOSCOW  university  singing  loudly 
Suy.  the  prison  and  concentration-camp 
•^^  frowned   upon   by   the   regime.       • 
■"i^nlJInulne  Russian  Intellectual  today 
Sslders'  hSilt    a    Marxlst-I>eninist.    Dr. 
Mliajlov  reported." 

The  Communist  bureaucrats  are 
«.ueht  up  in  a  dilemma.  If  they  attempt 
Sre?ur"i  to  a  Stalinist  type  of  dictator- 
Sip  they  risk  an  explosion.  And  if  they 
S'to  purchase  survival  by  making  con- 
cessions to  popular  pressures,  they  also 

"'^Thir  connection  I  think  it  pertinent 
to  quote  the  words  of  that  exceedingly 
Sse  and  farsighted  Frenchman,  Alexis 
de  Tdcqueville. 

It  is  not  always  by  going  from  bad  to  worse 
thlt  a  nation    Is   driven   to    revolution.     It 
nVfATi  hannens  that  a  nation  which  ha^  suf- 
S  SouTcomplaint,  almost  as  if  it  were 
Sensible   to   the   most   oppressive   of   laws, 
i^i^uddenly  reject  them  with   violence  at 
SI  firsfslS  of  Alleviation.     A  regime  which 
rrevolutio'S   has   destroyed   Is   often   much 
h*tter  than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and 
SS^^ence  suggests  that  the  most  dangerous 
m^ent  for  an   evil   government  l^  ^^"^^y 
when  It  begins  to  reform  Itself.     Only  great 
Eulty    can    save    a    prince    who    under- 
E^  give  relief  to  his  subjects  after  long 
™^on.     The  sufferings  that  are  endured 
JaUently.    as   being    Inevitable,    become    in- 
tolerable the  moment  it  appears  that  there 
Sght  be  an  escape.    Reform  then  only  serves 
S^feveal  more  clearly  what  still  «nialns  op- 
pressive and  now  all   the   more  unbearable, 
toe  suffering.  It  Is   true,  has  been  reduced, 
but  one's  sensitivity  has  become  more  acute. 

Mr.  Lyons  argues  that  a  Hungarlan- 
.    type  revolution  Is  possible  In  the  Soviet 
Union.    And  he  asked  whether  it  Is  In 
our  national  interest  afid  in  the  interest 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  to  help  the  Mos- 
cow  dictatorship   against    its   subjects. 
This,  he  says.  Is  what  we  are.  In  etieci. 
doing  when  we  soften  our  propaganda 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  so  as  not  to  "imtate    tne 
Kremlin  bosses;  when  we  extend  aid  and 
trade;  or  when  we  talk  of  "areas  of  over- 
lapping Interest"  with  the  Kremlin.  In- 
stead of  exploiting  the  growing  popular 
discontent  with  the  Kremlin  regime. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  the  article 
entitled  "Is  a  New  Revolution  Brewing 
in  the  U.S.S.R.?"  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lyons, 
which  appeared  in  the  October  1965  issue 
of  Reader's  Digest,  and  the  article  cap- 
tioned "Critical  Clamor  Increases  Ainong 
Soviet  Youth."  by  Mr.  Paul  Wohl,  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  ^.^         ..  .  „ 

'-'  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Reader's  Digest.  October  19651 

la    A    New    REVOLimoN    Brewing    in    the 

U-S-SIi.? 

(By  Eugene  Lyons ' ) 

Two  recent  headlines  provoked  exceptional 

Interest   among    people    who    follow   closely 

developments  in  the  Communist  orbit.    One. 


>  Eugene  Lyons,  a  senior  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  was  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  6  years.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Assignment  in  Utopia";  Our 
Secret  Allies";  and  other  notable  books  on 
Bovlet  Russia  and  world  communism. 


over  a  column  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  the  New 
York  Timee.  read:  "A  Third  Re'ol"^«^^^^,^ 
Russia?"  and  the  other,  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report:  "Revolt  Coming  in  Russia? 

Such  references  to  possible  oversow  of 
the  communist  regime  In  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
an  edge  of  the  sensational.  The  premise  that 
Communist  rule  in  Russia  in  permanent  has 
been,  at  least  since  1956.  the  basis  of  Amer- 
ican and  free  world  policy,  which  has  there- 
fore set  a  detente  or  accommodat  on  with  the 
Kremlin  as  its  maxmium  goal.  Yet  tne 
doubts  rest  on  testimony  from  quite  different 
but  equally  Impressive  sources. 

The  Sulzberger  column  was  based  on  tne 
findings  of  a  30-year-old  Yugoslav  college 
teacher.  Dr.  Mihajlo  Mihajlov.  after  intensive 
investigation  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1964.  Mihajlov.  the  Yugoslav-born 
son  of  Russian  emlgrees,  was  not  handicapped 
by  a  language  barrier  and  was  able  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  Soviet  life  and  ^^^Jt. 

The  country,  he  concluded,  is^  on  the 
threshold  of  grandiose, changes'  amounting 
to  a  "thira  revolution."  (The  first  two  were 
IS  March  and  November  ISl^)  '"Tbe  party 
•  and  state  bureaucracy"— In  short,  ^be  Conv- 
munlst  reglme-win  probably  be  unable  to 
survive  the  mounting  pressures  from  many 
directions  for  political  and  intellectual  free- 
dom "The  Soviet  Union  at  this  moment  Is 
making  an  exit  from  Asia,  attaching  itself 
to  Europe  and   moving  toward  democracy. 

U  S  News  &  World  Report  presented  a  de- 
tailed" interview  with  a  noted  French  expert 
on  Russia,  Col.  Michel  Garder,  supported  by 
dispatches  from  Its  correspondents  in  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Garder  works  with  the 
French  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  lec- 
tures m  the  French  War  College,  and  is  the 
luthor  Of  histories  of  the  Soviet  Red  Army 
and  the  Soviet-German  war.  He  not  on^y  ^ 
convinced  that  the  demise  of  the  Moscow 
oligarchy  Is  in  the  cards  but  ventures  to  set 
a  date:  "around  1970." 

"What  we're  seeing  in  Russia."  Garder  de- 
clared "is  a  process  which  I  can  best  describe 
by  comparing  it  to  a  generalized  cancer  In 
the  hui^an  body.  Ever  -1"«  Stalin  s  death 
we  have  seen  symptoms  of  this  fatal  iUne^, 
but  most  people  did  not  pay  much  atten 
tlon  Now  we  have  what  I  call  the  death 
tiroes  of  The  Lenin-Marx  regime  in  Russia." 

EVOLUTIONARY    COLLISION 

While  the  forecasts  represent  a  minority 
view  the  fact  that  two  authorities  of  such 
different  backgrounds  see  a  coming  revolu- 
tion is  significant.  The  comments  of  other 
European  experts  collected  by  its  correspond- 
ents are  summed  up  by  U.S,  News  &  World 
Report  m  one  terse  sentence:  A  head  of 
sVeam  Is  said  to  be  building  up  that  can  only 
levd  to  explosion  at  some  point. 

]ta  efforte  to  reduce  the  pressures.  Com- 
munist rulers  have  resorted  to  various  rneas- 
ures  such  as  the  Injection  of  free-market 
methods  and  Incentives  into  their  planned 
Economy  and  some  erratic  lo°f^^l"«  f,°J; 
clal  controls  on  art  and  thovight.  But  these 
are  proving  insufBclent.  They  tend.  Indeed 
"l^^avaL  the  problems  by  showing  up  the 
inherent  fallacies  of  commun  sm  E;en  ^ 
little  freedom  can  be  Intoxicating,  far  from 
being  grateful  for  small  favors,  people  de- 
mand more  and  more. 

The  Kremlin  has  swung  between  thaw 
and  "freeze."  between  tough  and  soft 
methods.  But  its  space  for  nianeuvering  ^ 
strictly  limited  by  its  Ideology  and  Its  newi 
to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  PO^".  All  at- 
tempts to  reform  agriculture,  for  Instance, 
^rTfr^trated  as  long  as  the  f  1"^°^  .^Z'^^^- 
lectlve-farmlng  system  remains  After  37 
vPTTs  Of  it  the  peasants— almost  50  percent 
^^epopulatlon-<:ontlnue  openly  hostile 

Vo  this  state  feudalism.  They  work  diligent- 
ly on  their  tiny  "private  plots  ProUcUng 
the  country  with  about  half  of  Its  dairy  and 
meat  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
?JiTy  do  as  little  as  they  can  get  away  with 
on  the  collective  farms. 


In  the  miscalled  "liberalization"  of  recent 
years  not  an  lota  of  power  has  been  turned 
^ve^to  the  people.  The  Soviet  citizenry, 
esoeclally  the  better-educated  young  people 
Se^warl  that  their  limited  new  freedom  of 
spe^h  IS  meaningless  when  the  dictatorship 
monopolizes  all  newEpapers,  m^azines.  radio 
Tnd  television  facilities  and,  of  course,  the 
entire   educational    system. 

Any  hope  for  a  slow,  peaceful  evolution  of 
the  Soviet  system  Into  something  closer  to  a 
normaf  society  .."ould  thus  seem  doomed^ 
^e  hope  res^  on  a  sad  mlsunderst^dlng 
S^  the  nature  of  totalitarianism.  Sooner 
or  lawr  the  evolutionary  process  must  colhde 
with  the  stone  wall  of  the  power  nionopoly. 
S  wall  can  be  breached  only  by  giving  the 
JToJle  a  free  choice  of  rulers-through  elec- 
tions or  other  technlque&-and  that  would 
mSI  the  end  of  the  present  autocracy. 


FLAMMABLE    STCFFS 

Predictions  of  the  collapse  of  ^he  Soviet 
reelme  no  matter  how  logically  argued,  have 
S^bT^ken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  of  course 
Hist^rris  not  logical-.  Neither,  however  can 
fhev  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  Revolutions 
have  afways  appeared  "Impossible"  untU  they 
happened.  ,  __ 

The  most  that  a  Mihajlov.  a  G^'ier^any 
Etudenrcan  attest  is  that  there  Is  a  poten- 
tial f^r  revolution,  in  my  own  b<^k  on  the 
sub1ecl-"Our  Secret  Allies:  the  Peoples  of 
Ruiil^  published  s8on  after  the  pass  ng 
S^StaUn-I  wrote:  "There  is  no  fire,  but  the 
r^lmmable  stuffs  for  a  confiag^tion^  are 
piled  high  against  the  time  when  mtemal  or 
external  events  may  apply  the  match. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  was  that  Soviet 
Russia  since  1917  has  been  in  a  state  of 
peiSanent  cl^l  war  between  the  n-^lers  «|d 
^^ruled  The  forced  collectivization  m 
which  iSiuons  perished,  the  terrible  blood 
nurSs  The  warttae  and  postwar  liquidations 
Sf  hordes  oT  aueged  enemies  of  the  regime 
were  all  battles  in  that  war. 

Since    then    the    civil    war.    In    ever    new 
shapes,  has  become  sharper  and  more  v^lble^ 
the    pi  e    of    inflammable   stuffs   has   grown 
bleger     The  cruder  types  of  terror  have  been 
abandoned,  but  the  terror  machine  remains 
Tntect      Tl^e   old-style  concentration  camps 
ha^e  been  dismantled  but  mass  exiles  to  work 
colonies  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere  continue^ 
Se   economic  situation  remains  unhealthy 
and  at  points  disastrous.    The  long  familiar 
soviet  boasts  of  overtaking  America  In  con- 
fSer  goods  and  production  generally  are  no 
l^ger  heard.     Instead,  the  Kremlin  eagerly 
seeks,  trade  with  the  West  to  make  up  for 
^tfe  deficiencies  In  Industry.    The  country 
L  still  mired  in  agricultural  crises. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  growing  spirit  of  de- 
fiance among  the  people.  The  postwar  gen- 
eratlon  refuses  to  be  Int  mldat^^  ^S^dors 
hajlov  heard  young  people  In  the  «>n1dors 
of  Moscow  University  singing  ^oxi<i\y . Jie- 
flanuy.  the  prison  and  con«ntxatlon-camp 
songs  frowned  upon  by  the  regime  In 
Z^^  of  constant  threat*  that  they  wUl  be 
SnV  to  -work  colonies-  for  a  year  or  two 
Se  students  discuss  everything  ^^^^  J^ 
wrote.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  a  new 
Sfdness.  of  risk  taking,  to  assert  Individ- 

uality.  ,    ,   „„. 

in  the  face  of  repeated  official  P.ppea^s  laced 

with  threats.  Soviet  ^"*",P"f,'^ 'Meetly 
ducing  works  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
Xtllenge  Communist  dogmas  and  Indict  the 
reelme      The  popularity  of  writers  Is  in  al- 
mSTdlrect  ratio  to  their  political  courage^ 
5^0?  the  leading  figures  in  con^mpora^ 
soviet    literature,     Aleksandr    Solzhenitsiru 
pained     great    popularity    when    he    wrote 
Snk?y  fbout  the'^horrors  of  Soviet  concen- 
tration camps.  ♦„Jo_ 
Not  one  genuine  Russian  If  tellectuaJ  today 
considers    himself    a    Marxlst-Lenlnlst.    Dr. 


=  Condensed  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  MarcH 
1954. 
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MihajtoT  reported.  The  mutinovis  mood  of 
the  Intel  Igentsla  should  not  be  tinderestl- 
mated.  The  literary  ferment  exists  below 
the  stirfi  ce  but  It  Is  not  therefore  any  less 
slgnlflcai  t  than  the  economic,"  Max  Prankel. 
an  old  M  jscow  hand,  wrote  in  the^New  York 
Times  al  ter  a  visit  to  Russia  2  years  ago. 
"It  is  In  fact  a  political  stir  whose  leaders 
happen  tp  be  Alters  and  poets. 
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BALANCING    ACT 


dictatorship  can   only   tem- 

concessions  and'  reforms  that  in- 

prove    inadequate    and    may    even 

he  discontent  and  resistance.     At 

time  it  must  contend  with  opposi- 

Ji  Moscow  dictation  in  satellites  co\ui- 

profiferating  heresies  among  Commu- 

within  and  outside  the  Russian 

a  deadly  struggle  for  primacy  In 

carried  on  by  Red  China. 

it  can  maintain  its  balancing  act 

major  upset  remains  to  be  seen. 

is  a  new  revolution — and  the  "if" 

emphasized — What    form    will    it 


cot  ununism 


Carder  expects  a  revolution  from 
palace  uprising  in  which  elements 
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get  rid  of  the  Communist  politi- 


the  most  likely  kind  of  revolution 
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either. 
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ocratic  powers.  Is  it  in  our  national  interest, 
aaid  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  freedom, 
to  help  the  beleaguered  Moscow  dictatorship 
against  Its  rebellious  subjects? 

Yet  that  is  what  we  do  when  we  pull  the 
teeth  from  propvaganda  beamed  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  so  as  not  to  "irritate"  the  Kremlin 
bosses.  That  is  what  we  do  when  we  extend 
aid  and  trade.  In  making  our  grain  avail- 
able we  are  acting  to  defeat  the  peasants  In 
their  historic  struggle  against  state  feudal- 
ism. The  same  logic  applies  every  time  we 
rush  to  save  the  Kremlin  from  other  conse- 
quences of  its  Communist  fallacies. 

If  there  is  a  "permanent  civil  w^ar,"  can  we 
afford  to  remain  neutral — or  worse,  to  side 
with  the  masters  against  the  slaves?  In  re- 
cent years  American  statesmanslilp  has  been 
determined  to  exploit  "areas  of  overlapping 
interest"  with  the  Kremlin.  Given  a  credi- 
ble revolutionary  p>otentlal.  however,  there 
are  already  vast  areas  of  common  interest 
open  to  exploitation — not  with  the  Kremlin 
but  with  its  restive  subjects. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

Critical  Clamor  Increases  Among 

Soviet  Youths 

(ByPaulWohl) 

Moscow  is  harassed  by  a  new  wave  of  in- 
ternal criticism.  It  originates  among 
youth.  It  does  to  the  core  of  things  and 
probes  into  the  future. 

The  new  criticism  has  many  voices.  It  is 
mostly  literary  or  philosophical.  But  it  also 
comes  from  the  man  in  the  street.  Seldom 
political,  but  always  poignantly  truthful,  it 
expresses  the  urge  of  the  j'oung  generation 
to  be  themselves. 

"Do  not  creep  into  my  soul.  Do  not  spit 
me  in  the  face  when  my  view  is  different 
from  yours.  •  •  •  i  want  to  have  my  own 
taste,  my  own  opinion  of  art.  »  •  •  i  want 
to  think  for  myself,  examine  things  myself^" 
appreciate  them  myself.  And  I  believe  this 
is  my  right." 

The  above  Is  from  a  signed  letter  by  a 
young  engineer,  published  this  spring  in  the 
newspaper  Sovetskaya  Kultura.  There  must 
have  been  many  such  letters  for  the  daily 
of  the  Ministry  of  CulttJre  to  pick  up  the 
gauntlet  and  attempt  a  refutation. 

CONTROLLED  CRITICISM 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  only  one  vehicle 
of  the  new  criticism.  The  regime  welcomes 
them,  because  they  allow  critics  to  let  off 
steam.  Since  the  party  has  the  monopoly 
of  the  printed  word,  it  decides  how  many  of 
these  letters  are  to  be  published  and  how  to 
deal  with  them. 

Three  other  vehicles  of  internal  criticism 
usually  elude  the  regime:  Literary  works 
llllclty  sent  abroad;  underground  publica- 
tions, mostly  secret  student  periodicals  and 
leaflets;  the  many  private  radio  stations 
sending  alternately  Jazz,  Jokes,  poems,  and 
obscenities.  These  last  are  the  most  both- 
ersome for  the  regime. 

LITERATTJRE   ABRO.^iD  STRESSED 

The  recently  reported  arrest  of  literary 
critic  Andrei  D.  Sinyavsky,  who  is  believed  to 
be  author  of  several  critical  books  published 
abroad  under  the  name  of  Abram  Tertz.  has 
called  attention  to  the  first  of  these  three 
vehicles. 

The"  case  of  Abram  Tertz  is  one  of  many. 
Even  more  bltingly  critical  are  the  books 
of  Valery  Tarsis,  who  sends  them  abroad  in- 
sisting that  they  be  published  under  his  real 
name. 

Author  Tarsis,  a  decorated  war  veteran,  was 
temporarily  confined  to  an  insame  asylum, 
but  now  lives  once  again  freely  in  a  Moscow 
suburb  In  the  apartment  of  his  daughter. 
There  he  repeatedly  has  been  visited  by 
Western  correspondents. 

The  treatment  meted  out  to  him  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
take  this  kind  of  criticism  to  seriously,  be- 


cause wc«-ks  published  abroad  reach  home 
audiences  only  through  Wesrtern  broadcasts 
It  Is  dlirerent  with  periodicals  and  leafleta 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  vm- 
Uccnsed  radio  programs.  The  greater  eflec- 
tlveneas  of  these  means  oX  mass  communica- 
tions Is  the  price  which  the  Soviets  have  had 
to  pay  for  technological  progress. 

Printing  and  reproduction  processes  al- 
ways have  been  on  a  fairly  high  level 
Presses  and  reproduction  machines  cannot 
be  privately  owned.  But  the  control  of  their 
use  apparently  no  longer  Is  as  tight  as  it 
used  to  be. 

Several  cases  have  become  known  where 
printers  in  cooperation  with  their  bosses 
worked  overtime  to  turn  out  unplanned  llt- 
erture  for  private  sale. 

The  press  usually  mentions  only  illegal 
printing  for  profit.  Prayer  books  and  reli- 
gious pamphlets  have  been  printed  Illegally, 
and  also  obscene  postcards. 

LEAFLETS    HANDED   OUT 

Much  more  serious  are  young  hotheads 
like  a  young  machinist  named  Alexander 
Gollk  who,  according  to  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda,  produced  and  distributed  last  fall 
in  Kuibyshev  "antistate  and  anti-Commu- 
nist leaflets."  He  was,  wrote  the  newspaper, 
deluded  by  Western  broadcasts  and  "men- 
tally disturbed." 

Another  more  recent  and  also  more  omi- 
nous case  mentioned  in  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda  was  the  closing  this  summer  by  the 
security  police  of  a  group  of  young  people  In 
TbUisl,  Georgia,  who  had  tiu-ned  out  hand- 
bUls  and  an  "appeal  to  the  American  people." 

Another  group  in  Moscow,  Ironically  re- 
ferred to  as  the  youngest  society  of  ge- 
niuses, issued  a  manifesto.  The  Initials  of 
this  society  stood  for  "courage,  thought. 
image,  depth." 

Komsomolskaya  Pravda  sought  to  ridicule 
the  society's  piirposes,  but  enough  seeped 
through  to  convey  an  Idea  of  these  young 
peoples'  thoughts. 

POETS    QUESTION    EUTURE 

In  contrast  to  the  illegal  student  maga- 
zines and  collections  of  essays  and  poems 
published  toward  the  end  of  the  1950's,  the 
tmderground  writers  of  today  no  longer  probe 
into  the  Stalin  era,  how  their  elders  could 
bow  to  it,  and  such  topics. 


Les  Arends 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Les  Abends 
himself  is  an  institution  in  this  the  great- 
est legislative  institution  in  the  world. 

Prom  the  day  I  entered  this  body,  Les 
Arends  has  stood  out  in  appearance,  in 
ability,  and  leadership.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  people  of  his  district  in  Illinois 
for  their  good  judgment  to  send  him  to 
the  Congress  where  he  has  ably  repre- 
sented his  country  and  his  State. 

Les  Arends  is  first  a  great  American, 
loyal  to  the  Ideals  and  principles  that 
made  this  Nation  great.  Then  he  is  a 
great  B^pubUfiian  who  has  earned  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  esteem  of  all  of 
us  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

This  House  Is  a  better  House  because 
of  Les  Arends.  Les  Arends'  name  will 
be  listed  with  those  outstanding  leaders 
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«rio  have  made  this  House  the  greatest 
f^Sjative  body  in  the  history  of  the 
^'^d  I  am  proud  to  call  Les  Arends 
^  colleague  and  friend. 


Activities  of  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 
Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  The  committee  has  pro- 
duced a  record  of  activity  which  is  out- 
standing in  comparison  with  those  of 
most  others  in  recent  years. 

This  past  year  has  brought  many  cnai- 
lengeg  to  the  committee,  especially  with 
the  Ulness  of  our  beloved  chairman.  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  early  in  the  session. 
However,  accepting  its  responsibility,  the 
members  through  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts carried  on  magnificently  and  I. 
as  acting  chairman,  am  delighted  to 
point  to  a  solid  record  of  real  accom- 
pUshment.  I  sincerely  feel  that  the  work 
done  by  this  important  conmuttee  has 
been  most  constructive. 

During  the  first  session,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  carried  on 
its  traditional  role  of  striving  to 
strengthen  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  better  to  enable  it  to  serve  the 
national  interests  in  its  dual  capacity  as 
a  vital  link  in  our  transportation  system 
and  as  a  military  and  naval  auxiliary  in 
readiness  for  emergencies. 

Perhaps  one  of  J;he  most  significant 
pieces  of  leigslation  imported  out  of  the 
committee   was   the   Marine   Resources 
and  Engineering   Development   Act   of 
1965,  considered  by  the  Subconunittee  on 
Oceanography.     This  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  first  time  the  develop- 
ment, encouragement  and  maintenance 
of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  and  coor- 
dinated   national    program    in    marine 
sciences.     Similar  legislation  providing 
-for  a  national  oceanographic  program 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  Congress, 
but  failed  to  receive  action  in  the  Senate. 
Other  matters  of  considerable  impor- 
tance were  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Panama  Canal.  Pisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation,  and  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Naviga- 
tion 


investigation   and   study   early    in   the 
second  session  of  this  Congress. 

I  have  attempted  to  mention  only  some 
of  the  highUghts  of  the  constructive  rec- 
ord of  the  first  session.  A  detailed  ac- 
tivity report  is  now  being  prepared  by 
the  committee  staff  and  will  be  printed 

later.  ^     .. 

Pinally  I  wish  to  take  this  opportumty 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  botn 
sides  who  gave  so  generously  of  their 
time  to  carry  forth  the  conunittee  s 
programs. 


Youth  Will  Prove  Itself 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


In  the  close  of  the  conunittee's  activ- 
ities, forcible  attention  has  been  brouTht 
to  the  needs  of  reviewing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  present  maritime  education 
institutions  in  meeting  the  manning 
problems  of  the  merchant  marine  and 
the  curriculum  designed  to  keep  pace 
with  industry  technology,  such  as  auto- 
mation. Accordingly,  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Marine  Education  and 
Training  was  appoirited  and  the  subcom- 
mittee   is    expected    to    commence    its 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  thoughtful  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Worcester  Telegram,  for- 
warded by  my  esteemed  constituent.  Mr. 
Norman  Shattuck,  36  Spring  Street,  Wm- 
chendon,  Mass.,  entitled  "The  Be  Some- 
body Generation." 

This  article  sets  forth  a  very  appealing 
and  optimistic  point  of  view  for  which 
there  is  ample  proof  in  our  homes  and 

colleges. 

I  think  we  all  believe  with  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck that  our  younger  generation  is 
working  to  preserve  our  heritage,  up- 
hold our  great  traditions  and  enhance 
the  prestige  of  America. 

If  there  are  those  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  willing  to  discard  their 
heritage  and  traditions  and  demean  the 
prestige  of  the  Nation  in  word  and  in 
action  this  would  be  most  regrettable,  but 
these  elements  are  certainly  only  a  smaU 
minority. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Shattuck's  opti- 
mism is  justified,  and  that  his  appraisal 
of  the  purpose  and  high  aims  of  the  pres- 
ent young  generation  is  realistic. 

In  this  country  where  majority  rules, 
It  is  only  logical  to  beUeve  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  young  people  wUl, 
by  their  example,  ideals,  dedicatiom  and 
hard  work,  finally  triumph  over  the  dis- 
sident minority. 

To  be  sure,  the  present  generation 
has  its  work  cut  out  for  it  and  must,  like 
its  predecessors,  develop  the  toughness 
necessary  to  siu^ive  in  this  age  of  doubt, 
challenge,  and  danger.  These  problems 
and  tasks  are  f  oi  the  young  generation  to 
meet  and  conquer.  In  this  sense,  tne 
boys  and  girls  ol  today  are  the  hopes  and 
guardians  of  tomorrow.  I  have  faltn 
that  they  will  live  up  to  their  role  as  fu- 
ture leaders  of  the  Nation  and  bring 
added  lustre  to  our  free  way  of  life. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Be  Somebody  Generation 

To  the  Editor  : 

So  much  deplorable  defamation  of  char- 
acter has  been  written  about  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  so-called  hopeless  genera- 


tion that  many  people  Jumped  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  this  is  an  age  of 
unprecedentedr  decadence  in  which  Integrity 
is  a  lost  art  and  scoffed  at  as  old  fashioned 
and  Eissifled. 

Pessimists  waU  that  the  younger  gener- 
ation is  motivated  by  a  warped  sense  of 
values  and  dedicated  to  Incredible  corruption 
which  ruins  them  beyond  redemption. 
"  Being  an  inveterate  optimist,  I  challenge 
this  outrageous  distortion  of  facte. 

MXNORITT  CtriLTT 

To  champion  the  cause  of  justice  and  f c  It 
play,  I  assert  emphatically  that  only  an  in- 
significant minority  of  our  -youth  are  guilty 
of  moral  turpitude. 

To  confirm  my  contention,  I  shall  present 
conclusive  evidence. 

Our  splendid  coUeges  are  filled  to  capacity 
with  ambitious  youth  aspiring  to  be  some- 
body, his  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  the  ambition  to  be  somebody  seem* 
to  be  the  motto  of  the  younger  generation. 

Historians  will  probably  acclaim  this  .gen- 
eration as  the  "Be  Somebody  Generation," 
motivated  by  a  commedable  ambition  to  out- 
shine their  parents  In  professional  achieve- 
ments, financial  status,  and  social  prestige. 

Consequently,  It's  an  outrageous  injustice 
and  deplorably  degrading  to  denounce  our 
youth  as  discourteous,  irresponsible,  lazy, 
and  immoral. 

Our  admirable  youth  wUl  preserve  our 
heritage,  promote  our  splendid  traditions, 
and  enhance  the  prestige  of  America. 

Thanks  to  exemplary  youth,  America  is 
destined  to  skyrocket  to  unprecedented 
plateaus  of  grandeur. 

Norman  SHArrucK. 


Government  Shonld  Guard  Constitutional 
Rights  of  Accused 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS  J 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.   Speaker,   recently 
there  have  been  questions  raised  about 
certain  aspects  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's case  against  James  Hoffa,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.    Specifically,  concern  has 
been  voiced  about  the  apparent  cloak  of  * 
immunity  that  has  been  draped  over  Ed- 
ward Grady  Partin,  admitted  informer 
in  the  case.  who.  according  to  reports, 
has  been  granted  several  considerations 
that  go  beyond  what  is  expected  in  the 
normal  administration  of  justice. 

Without  commenting  on  the  substan- 
tive issue  of  Mr.  Hoffa's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, concern  has  centered  around  the 
Government's  action  toward  and  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  Partin.  Surely,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  the  Goverrunent  to 
conduct  itself  in  the  highest  manner  so 
there  is  no  question  about  the  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  rights.  If  -guilt 
is  proven  it  should  be  done  so  in  a  way 
which  is  consistent  with  our  legal  pre- 
cepts and  constitutional  framework. 

In  any  event,  our  system  of  justice 
should  not  be  deprecated  for  the  sake  of 
the  Government  obtaining  a  conviction 
against  an  Individual,  no  matter  how 
controversial  that  person  may  be. 
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OP   NEVi-    YORK 

SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  A.  H. 
assistant  editor  of  the  editorial 
the  New  York  Times  has  written 
analysis  of  the  impact  of 
automition  on  cqllective  bargaining,  and 
particilarly  on  strikes  in  basic  indus- 
lunder  unanimous  consent  I  place 
entitled  "Automation  Has 
strikes  Senseless,"  which  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
the  Record: 
Auto»4ation  Has  Made  Strikes  Senseless 
(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 
of  the  country's  foremost  indus- 
pe^emakers  met  under  the  auspices  of 
lean  Arbitration  Association  re- 
<o  consider  how  the  public  interest 
better  protected  against  crippling 
vad  inflationary  wage  settlements. 
]  aost  Ingenious  suggestion  was  for  an 
ombudsman,  whose  mission  would 
4ound  the  alarm  whenever  he  felt  a 
pressing  too  hard  for  too  much  or 
was  unfairly  blaming  higher 
an  extortionate  price  increase.  For 
lovelty,  the  idea  won  little  support, 
experts  feared  the  effect  of 
an  Immoderate  union  chief 
to  make  him  an  object  of  envy  and 
rather  than  of  reproach,  in  the 
other  unionists*  They  had  scant 
that  the  story  would  be  much 
if  a  greedy  employer  came  under 


eyes   ol 
optlmif  (n 
differecit 
fire 

The  fcerverse  reaction  to  the  proposal  for 
an    Im  >artlal    economic    sentinel    indicates 
the  complexities  in  finding  a  tidy 
to  the  question  that  arises  every  time 
management  struggle  shuts  down  a 
irhustry:  Why  cant  these  fights  be  re- 
unthout  strikes?     Surely,  in  a  period 
r  itions  are  asked  to  surrender  some  of 
B  >vereignty  to  outlaw  war,  employers 
uivons  in  our  interdependent  economy 
enjoy  rights  of  battle  so  sacrosanct 
those  of  190  million  Amerl- 


ti  uiscend 


om 


conviction  after  a  quarter-century 
ndustnal  war  correspondent  Is  that 
oni  ush  of  automation,  with  the  intricate 
pr  }blems  it  has  dumped  onto  the  bar- 
table,  has  made  strikes  senseless  as 
solutlo^  for  labor  disputes.     This  belief  Is 
relnfor  ed  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  suf- 
In  ,  most    industrj-wlde    conflicts    are 
warring  parties  but  the  total  corn- 


all  the  people  have  to  pay  the  price 
willfulness  or  Incompetence  ol  labor 
m^nagemcpt  power  blocs.  It  is  no  denial 
to  insist  the  blocs  create  more 
machinery  for  keeping  the  peace. 
fail,  government  must  do  it  for  them, 
thdugh  strike  statistics  seem  negligible — 
>ut  of  500  is  lost  in  shutdowns,  lees 
Is  drained  off  by  coffee  breaks — 
frequency    of    strikes    and    strike 
In  a  few  fields  that  necessitates  flnd- 
ratlonal  way.     Especially  so,  since 
are  worst  in  the  very  industries  in 
the  public's  stake  Is  greatest. 
Ailroads  have  been  in  a  state  ol  al- 
]  »erpetual    turmoil    for    more    than    5 
The  classic  conflict  was  the  flght  over 
'  among  locomotive  firemen, 
whose    obs  had  been  made  superfluous  by 
the  dl^l  engine.    After  a  series  of  Presi- 
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dential  boards  had  given  up  in  defeat,  a  dis- 
gusted Ckjngress  in  1963  passed  the  first  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law  in  the  country's 
peacetime  history.  Even  that  drastic  move 
was  no  solution,  however,  and  President 
Johnson  last  year  did  everything  short  of 
locking  up  the  negotiators  to  keep  the  trains 
moving.  Now  a  new  crisis  threa'tens  because 
the  compulsory  arbitration  statute  expires 
next  March  31.  Once  again  the  country  will 
hold  its  breath  while  the  controver.=.y  drags 
J;hrough  another  interminable  round  of 
mediation,  litigation,  intimidation,  and 
Improvisation. 

The  record  In  shipping  :s  just  as  .sterile. 
Tlie  merchant  marine  ha.s  edge<l  ever  closer 
to  extinction  as  the  powerful  maritime  un- 
ions alternate  between  battling  the  ship 
owners  and  one  another.  Every  year  or  twa 
another  peace  plan  is  heralded  as  a  "triumph 
of  free  collective  bargaining."  But  even 
though  Uncle  S.im  p.iys  three-quarters  of 
every  wage  dollar  on  the  subsidized  lines, 
the  strikes  recur;  the  last  round  of  tie-ups 
a  few  months  ago  kept  the  United  States  and 
other  queens  of  the  sealines  tied  up  for  11 
weeks.  Currently,  hope. for  lasting  peace  Is 
pinned  on  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz 
and  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  They  are  supposed  to  come  up  with  an 
overall  arbitration  plan  to  end  manning 
disputes  on  automated  ships,  putting  a 
damper  on  "me  too"  rivalry  among  the 
feuding  deep-sea  unions. 

The  steel  industry,  basic  t.o  the  economy. 
has  traveled  backward  full  circle  after  an  ex- 
tended experiment  in  i>eaceful  coexistence. 
The  H6-day  steel  strike  of  1959  convinced 
both  companies  and  union  that  neither  could 
bring  the  other  to  its  knees  by  the  old  tac- 
tics of  siege  and  squeeze.  Accordingly,  they 
established  a  Human  Relations  Committee 
In  which  they  discussed  problems  on  a  year- 
round  basis  without  the  coimtdown  tensions 
of  strike  deadlines. 

The  plan  worked  so  well  that  most  analysts 
began  pointing  to  steel  as  an  example  of 
civilized  industrial  relations — an  industry  in 
which  voluntary  disarm.ament  allowed  both 
sides  to  resolve  the  complex  challenges  of 
changing  technology  through  reason  rather 
than  muscle. 

But  the  strength  of  the  new  setup  proved 
to  be  its  weakness.  The  comniittee  worked 
in  secrecy  to  permit  its  members  freedom  to 
exchange  views  without  making  eternal  pub- 
lic obeisance  to  institutional  shibboleths. 
The  technique  produced  agreements  a  good 
deal  more  moderate  than  workers  had  grown 
accustomed  to  in  the  immediate  poetwar 
years,  when  every  wage  Increase  was  the 
jumping-oir  point  for  an  even  bigger  price 
increase.  But  though  steel  remained  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  Industrial  wage  parade, 
the  committee's  secretive  atmosphere  and  the 
comparatively  modest  benefits  it  delivered 
made  the  p>anel  an  easy  target  In  the  union's 
quadrennial  election  last  February. 

The  new  union  high  command  downeraded 
the  committee  and  went  back  to  collective 
bludgeoning.  The  end  of  the  trail  in  this 
year's  industrywide  negotiations  was  that 
familiar  roadside  rest  of  precommittee  days: 
the  White  House.  The  President  rpscued  the 
Nation  from  a  strike  by  dictating  generoiis 
settlement  terms,  then  congratulated  the 
parties  for  their  fidelity  to — guess  what — the 
principles  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

The  automobile  Industry's  fantastic  profits 
make  it  relatively  easy  to  agree  on  a  fat 
money  package  for  the  union.  Yet  a  major 
strike  headache  arises  from  thousands  of 
local  plant  Issues  that  explode  at  contract 
time.  Such  outbursts  are  the  more  baffling 
for  both  union  leaders  and  employers  since 
catises  are  not  merely  economic,  but  stem 
largely  from  the  Individual  worker's  sense 
of  obliteration  In  a  huge,  mechanized  so- 
ciety. At  General  Motors,  the  pileup  of  un- 
resolved local  problems  forced  a  month-long 
shutdown  of  all  operations  last  year  despite 


full  agreement  on  a  national  master  contract 
Ford  experlen9ed  a  similar  paralysis,  only 
shorter. 

In  a  field  where  stoppages  were  once  ran 
and  brief,  vinlon-management  conflicts  have 
blacked  out  daily  newspapers  In  New  York 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  and  other  large 
cities,  depriving  millions  of  their  principal 
source  of  Informaton  about  world,  national 
and  local  affairs.  New  York's  114-day  strike 
In  1962-63  was  followed  by  a  24-day  tieup 
this  fall  and  fear  is  strong  that  another  bitter 
struggle  will  accompany  the  next  contract 
round  In  less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
problem  then  will  be  essentially  the  same 
one  accotmting  for  most  of  the  recent  strife- 
How  to  automate  with  adequate  protection 
for  workers  whose  jobs  and  skills  may  be 
menaced  by  new  machines. 

Automation  and  Its  human  consequences 
are.  factors  in  virtually  all  major  strikes 
these  days.  Ironically,  however,  In  some  In- 
dustries automation  has  eliminated  strikes, 
not  caused  them.  Computerized  operations, 
pushbuttons  and  other  advanced  technology 
have  made  some  plants  and  services  almost 
Invulnerable  to  union  shutdown.  The  Bell 
telephone  system  is  now  so  automatic  that 
nothing  short  of  sabotage  or  mechanical  fail- 
ure could  disrupt  Its  operations  during  a 
strike.  Most  electric  utilities  are  similarly 
Independent  of  strike  pressure.  Tl;e  giant 
oil  refinery  and  chemical  plant  of  the  Shell 
Oil  Co.  In  Houston  maintained  normal 
operations  for  a  full  year  despite  a  walkout 
by  2,000  unionized  employees. 

Unquestionably,  the  roster  of  "strikeproof" 
Industries  will  grow  with  the  spread  of  man- 
less  machinery.  But  It  would  be  foolhardy 
and  costly  for  the  community  or  labor  Itself 
to  wait  until  technology  makes  strikes  obso- 
lete; the  polntlessness  of  periodic  economic 
blcftxilettlng  Is  already  obvious  enough. 

The  ptizzle  In  a  year  when  Congress  has  ex- 
panded the  boundaries  of  Government  re- 
sponsibilities In  every  direction  from. medi- 
care to  highway  beautiflcation  Is  why  no  ar- 
chitect of  the  Great  Society  has  manifested 
the  slightest  Interest  In  making  sure  the  pub- 
lic will  not  wind  up  the  only  loser  in  strikes 
that  halt  essential  services. 

More  than  3  years  ago  the  Presidents 
Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  sent  the  White  House  a  report  urging 
that  the  national  emergency  strike  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  made 
stronger.  Stressing  the  joint  obligation  ol 
employers  and  unions  to  society,  the  report 
diagnosed  frequent  strikes  In  an  industry 
as  a  sign  of  unlmaglnatlveness  and  irrpspon- 
Bible  inflexibility.  Nothing  has  ever  come 
of  the  report. 

The  only  real  move  for  more  public  pro- 
tection this  year  came  from  New  York's  Re- 
publican Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  who  intro- 
duced a  bill  embodying  the  proposals  of 
the  Presidential  advisers  and  adding  some 
novel  touches  of  his  own.  Nothing  ever  came 
of  this  bill,  either,  but  It  Is  worth  more  at- 
tention than  it  got  from  either  the  White 
House  or  Congress. 

The  foundation  of  the  Javits  bill  is  the 
80-day  injunction  the  President  Is  now  em- 
powered to  get  under  Taft-Hartley  when- 
ever he  feels  an  Industrial  dispute  monaces 
the  national  health  or  safety.  Under  the 
present  law  the  board  of  Inquiry  that  cer- 
tifies the  existence  of  an  emergency  has  no 
authority  to  recommend  settlement  terms. 
Almost  everyone  agrees  this  makes  no  sense, 
and  the  Javits  bill  would  give  the  board  the 
power  It  needs. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  or- 
der an  additional  30-day  freeze  during  which 
both  parties  bargained  on  the  settlement 
recommendations.  If  they  still  could  not 
agree,  a  special  receiver  would  be  appointed 
to  seize  the  struck  facilities  and  operate 
them  to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  Interest. 


.  ^rnnosal  has  the  virtue  ol  leaving 
■^'.hed  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  em- 
'^"'"^nd  the  union  to  make  their  own  de- 
P'?n  on  contract  terms.  At  the  same  time, 
^flawed  by  the  high  degree  of  authort- 
"ilnlsm  embodied  In  making  Federal  selz- 
^.nd  operation  a  sUndard  alternative  to 
""",  Mv  own  preference  lor  a  way  to 
''^fn'thf  scylTa  ot  too  little  public  pro- 
»^°''^  *^t  and  the  Charybdls  of  too  great  a 
P«',S°n  on  economic  freedom  lies  in  a 
SbiSon    of    factfinding    and    compul- 

*7w"uirfav°o''r"a  narrowly  drawn  emergency 
*  tn^i^aDDlylng  to  transportation,  steel  and 
fhlrsoecifled  industries  Congress  decided 
other  fPf'j\''^ouid  go  into  effect,  as  Talt- 
Ttle'  now  doTs"  with'  the  President  obtain- 
„^  RO  dav  emergency  no-strike  order. 
Sing  the  tu'ce  perild  a  Presidential  board 
\^, Id  attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute.    If  it 

LSs  recommendations  proved  futile  after 

Tdays  it  «^uld  have  the  same  authority  as 

aays,  u,  w  binding  decision. 

'Stratus   already   have   this   conclusive 
Arbitrators   aire     y  ^       both 

s^^d^to  dec?de  S^cvances  arising  during  the 
TotlZ  agrfoments-an  area  of  tunnoil 
I,.  ..  ^»,^»  PTused  thousands  of  wasting 
JriL  Given  a  cumate  of  general  public 
upprrt.  there's  no  reason  why  the  arbitra^ 
tkfn  principle  could  not  work  as  well  in 
slttllng  basic  contract  disputes  in  essential 

'''obvloutly  the  procedure  should  include 
oenalt  es  or  defiance,  but  these  ought  not 
^uTe  form  of  such  Patently  Imp^acica 
remedies  as  mass  dismissal  or  arrest  oi 
striSrs  Fines  against  recalcitrant  unions 
or  employers,  with  the  amount  increase^  for 
each  day  of  defiance,  would  be  a  more  realis- 
tic means  of  enforcement.  In  extreme  cases, 
vo^auon  Of  a  union's  bargaining  certiflca^ 
tion  or  seizure  of  a  balky  employers  plants 

might  be  in  order.  *.  v,«  ,-nt» 

Basic  reliance,  however,  would  not  be  on 
penalties,  but  on  the  acceptance  by  labor 
and  management  of  a  realization  that  the 
community  cannot  be  made  the  victim  of 
thrincap'acity  to  agree.  Without  such  ac- 
ceptance  no   control   system   will    be   truly 

'"u'lrfatuous   to   pretend   that   the   peace 
machinery  I  propose  would  not  cause  some 
atrophy  in  the  will  of  disputants  to  reaoh 
an  independent  solution  to  f^ir  problems^ 
The  extent   to   which   collective  bargaining 
went  out  the  window  when  the  War  Labor 
Board  was  passing  on  virtually  all  contracts 
in  Worid  war  n  or  when  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  performed  a  similar  function  In 
the  Korean  conflict  is  a  dreary  reminder  of 
how  prone  both  sides  are  to  surrender  their 
duties  under  true  collective  bargaining,  /nie 
history  of   the  Railway   Labor  Act  with  its 
steady  erosion  of  labor-management  respon- 
sibility,  represents   another   ''arn^g   .«^g?^^ 
that  our  dynamic  economy  can  be  crippled 
by  excessive  reliance  on  a  Government  crutch. 
Nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  cant  tends  to 
creep  into  the  extension  of  such  arguments 
to  a  point  where  any  arbitration  machinery 
is  made  to  appear  the  Inevitable  pre  ude  to 
Government  czardom  over  both  industry  and 
uiUons 


.:iuiis. 

In  the  first  place.  Government  Is  already  so 
heavily  involved  in  every  aspect  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  that  it  is  nonsense  to  caU  It  an 
intruder    In    labor    relations.    Jen    million 
workers-one-sixth    ol    the    total    nonlarm 
labor  force-work  directly  for  Federal.  State 
and  local  agencies.     Government  spending  is 
roughly  $180  billion  a  year,  or  ^ell  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  gross  national  Product  ^ 
..idu^tries  like  aerospace.  Washington  te  often 
...e  only  customer   and   the   American  flag 
would  disappear  from  commercial  ship  lanes 


°^^rS^ns  ol  other  industries  the  border 

we  have  a  mixed  economy  °' ^J^^^^^:}'^°^^i 
And  the  line  becomes  even  harder  to  detect 
then  the  test  is  whether  the  public  or  the 
parties    are   more   severely   damaged   by   an 

^'=ropS°rS>^obs?Ss  a  Clear  view  ol  how 
di?efent'7  governmental  arbitration  award 

Tere^biTaTurnrinTey^--^^^^^^^ 
the  Government  almost  always  ends  up  by 
p^aySg  a  doi^inant  role  in  restoring  peace 
^T^P    realities    ol    the    present   process    ol 
..fr?e"  decisionmaking  we?e  well  sununed  -P 
by  senator  Javits  in  commenting  on  the  out 
coine  of  the  1965  steel  negotiations, 
^t  no  one  believe  for  a"  minute  that  It 
was'fe^rcollective  bargaining  wMch^chieved 

^S  on  the  tine,  tL  settlement  has  been 
Tade  for  the  parties,  whether  they  like  Its 

''in'uTgrng' a  more  reliable  peace  plan  for 
the  panic-born  expedients  produced  in  every 
rrg^aTnlngcrisi3.Idonotd^lude^m^^^^^^^^^ 

SrikS^'olTUerien":  ^Ith  New  York's 
Condon-Wadlln  Act.  which  outlaws  strikes 
bv  civil  service  employees,  makes  It  evweni; 
that  a  strike-free  society  is  a  mirage.    A  de- 

the  entire  economy,    dut,  in  gciici»»  j 

Sm  works  well,  holds  strike  losses  to  In- 
sSiftcant  totals  and  has  not  reduced  the 
country  to  totalitarianism.  ^pviRe 

%ie  challenge  In  this  country  Is  to  de^^e 
a  limited  system  of  compulsory  arbitration 
fn  s^me  vital  industries  that  will  not  Intcr- 
lere  with  the  independent  inventiveness  of 
unions  and  employers  In  trying  to  develop 
their  own  peace  machinery.  The  most  not- 
Sle  su^h  irstrument  n«w  in  oP-ation  Is  the 
committee  set  up  4  years  a|0  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  Kaiser  Steei 

^  The    committee,    consisting    °fan    equal 

^sTti^Li^rd^^^^Ssf^ 

SrTorSr  tr^oSrhaveren  get- 
Snelll  tTe  benefits  other  steel  companies 
glvl  their  unionized  employees  plus  a  "prog^ 
Sss-sharlng"  bonus  of  better  tha^  25  cente 
an  hour  If  more  unions  and  "^re  man 
aSements  showed  the  same  enterprise  In  ap- 
oroachlng.  technological  change,  no  one 
SouTd  hfve  to  worry  about  statutory  sale-  - 
guards  against  strikes. 

in  the  absence  of  any  such  universal  en- 
llehtenment.  an  arbitration  law  makes  more 
sinse  than  Industry's  favorite  answe^'^ De- 
stroy   the    "monopoly"    power    ol    l^bor    oy 
Sealing  big  unions  Into  little  o-^s^J^^^, 
prescription  ignores  the  ^^^l  .m   the   Irag- 
the  present  trouble   stems  from  the   mg 
Mentation  ol  unions  In  many  1^«Y  »°^^*";^'^ 
not  their  excessive   concentration.     In   the 
r^lrcmds.    the    merchant    marine    and    the 
news^S^.  for  example,  negotiations  would 
S^lS^lSTstlcky  If  employers  bargained  with 


one  industrywide  union  Instead  ol  a  multi- 
tude ol  contentious  units  representing  vari- 
ous parts  ol  their  work  force-  Now  each 
union  looks  over  the  others'  ^sboulders  to 
SJtermlne  whether  somebody  else  U  getting 

""Suite  apart  Irom  this  consideration.  It  Is 
obviously  unfair  to  '^i'^^nlons  Into  smal 
pieces  while  General  Motors.  General  El^ 
trie,   united   States   Steel   and   other   titans 
keep  getting  more  titanic.    Bigness,  lor  better 
or  worle.  is  the  hallmark  ol  our  economy  and 
eveT^  attempt  to  reverse  the  trend  creates 
more    problems   than    It   solves.     Employers 
Smselves    have    learned    that    divide-and- 
conquer   tactics   are   often   a^  union's   most 
^werf ul  weapon,  which  is  why  they  usual^ 
protest    to    the    National    Labor    Relations     ,. 
Board  over  any  union  move  to  spUt  up  the 
Employers'  bargaining  unit  so  that  one  com- 
oav    can    be    struck    while    competitors    are 
le'ft  free  to  profit  from  Its  misery. 

Clearly,  pigmy  unions  would  fave  no  effec- 
tiveness at  all  as  a  counterweight  to  either 
blR  goverMoent  or  big  business.  My  argu- 
mL!s  rest^  the  basic  proposition  that  both 
^des  at  the  bargaining  table  in  most  major 
tndustries  have  now  demonstrated  they 
cannot  be  exhausted  by  a  strike,  however  pro- 
tracted They  have  also  demonstrated  that 
Sie  severest  pinch  is  on  the  total  economy, 
not  themselves.  In  these  clrcums^nces^ 
when  negotiators  are  too  stubborn  or  too 
TtupJd  to'agree.  the  Nation  needs  some  one 
representing  all  the  people  to  say.    ™s  la  it 

The  need  is  particularly  urgent  when  the 
only  rational  solution  to  a  controversy  woud 
force  a  union  leader  or  corporate  chieftain 
t^  commit  professional  suicide  by  publicly 
accenting    "impossible"    terms    he   privately 
•  concSed  were  just.    In  the  railrc^^ej^ther- 
bedding  controversy,  for  ^''^P^'  ^^J"?!; 
sensiblt   suggestion   for   ^f^^l^^^^^^^^^^ 
toward  annihilating  a  craft  that  *  unionist 
who  agreed  with  the  recommendation  would 
soon  find  himself  out  m  the  cold, 
^n  arbitration  award,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  force  the  union  rank  and  file  or  a  cor- 
Jor.t1on's  board  of  directors  to  face  tmpa^- 
atable   truths  the  bargainers  cou^d  not  « 
nouse  on  their  own.    Most  big  strikes  tnese 
d^vs  end  m  agreement  on  almost  precise  y 
?he  teSi  an  Sbltrator  or  factfinder  wo^d 
have  proposed  without  the  siege  ol  a  strike. 
And  when  the  terms  don't  match.  It  Is  olten 
b^ause  the  union  has  used  Its  power  toget 
L  much  more  than  the  difference  comer>^ut 
of  the  consumer's  pocketbook. 

The  details  ol  a  workable  antlstrlke  law- 
one  that  would  give  maximum  consideration 
to  the  twin  need  lor  Ireedom  and  resjwi^l- 
biiitv— would  be  infinitely  complex.  I  be- 
Ueve^hl  best  way  to  get  a  nonpoUtlc^  con- 
sensus on  what  such  a  law  should  contain 
11^  m  a  suggestion  made  by  one  ol  the  Na-, 
tlon's  ablest  industrial  relations  counselors 
Dr.  George  W.  Taylor,  lormer  chainnan  of  the 
N'\tlonal  War  Labor  Board. 

He  rightly  lears  that  the  normal  routine  ol 
congreSlonal  hearings  would  simply  evoke 
^'oUriztd  sutements  of  age-old  posit^^ns 
from  all  the  familiar  experts.  As  an  alter 
natTve  he  would  have  the  President  appoint 
a  counterpart  of  a  British  royal  commission 
lo^'ZAZ  the  entire  Problem  and  recorn- 

mend   a   new   public   Pf^^y-^   "^£°^\^erm 
made  up  of  people  who,  in  the  Quakers  term 

-  "have  a  concern"  and  not  ^"st  ^^^  °^  Jf^^"  j. 
hv<;   from   labor,   management  and  the   coi 
feges     originality  of  idea,  not  restatement 
of   the   tirld  reasons   why    nothing   can   be 
done,  would  be  the  objective. 

There  is  no  end  of  approaches  the  Presi 
de^ill  panel  might  explore  in  addmon  t^ 
factfinding  and  compulsory  arbitration.  A 
hlghTsuccessful  apparatus  for  comporlng 
d  spulcs  through  a  blend  of  "mediation  and 
armtration  has  worked  for  f  ^'^  ^^f  ^^^^J; 
Bile  sites  construction  and  '-^t^mlc  energy 
fields,  united  Nations  Ambassador  Anhu^^^^ 
Goldberg,  who  was  a  whiz  at  defusing  in 
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dustrtall  tlmebombs  before  he  went  to  the 
»  Court  and  the  United  Nations,  be- 
st unetbing  similar  would  prove  \iseful 
newspaper  Industry  and  other  key 
spots. 

P.  Reuther  has  a  plan  akin  to  the 

m  econcHnlc  ombudsman.     He  wants 

gover  imental  review  board,  before  which 

and    employers    in   Industries    with 

I  oncentrated  economic  control  would 

Justify    their    positions    whenever 

Insisted  that  union  wage  pres- 

forclng  It  to  boost  prices.     Dozens 

proposals  deserve  study.     All  that  Is 

Is  any  apparent  will  In  Washington 

e  studying. 

strikes  and  you're  out  Is  the  rule  In 

Shouldn't  some  comparable  limit 

to   prevent   the   community 

_  a  recurrent  hostage  to  labor- 

intranslgency? 
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A  Profest  Against  Actions  of  the  Turkish 
Got  tmment  Against  the  Ecumenical 
Pafaiarchate  of  die  Greek  Orthodox 
Gin  ch  in  Istanbul 


EtXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

ION.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  bRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
memb  rs  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
In  the  United  States  as  well  as  many 
other  Americans  have  expressed  their 
grave  »ncem  about  the  measures  taken 
by  th(  Government  of  Turkey  against 
the  e  lumenical  patriarchate  of  the 
Ortho<  ox  Church  in  Instanbul. 

Und  !r  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Bkoro  a  copy  of  a  resolution  on  this 
matte]  which  was  unaninjously  adopted 
by  th!  St.  Andrew's  Greek  Orthodox 
Churc  1  community  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
in  mj  own  congressional  district  and 
sent  t<  me. 

I  ali  0  insert  the  text  of  my  reply  to  the 

presbjjter  of  the  church,  the  Reverend 

C.  Massouras,  and  the  church 
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Andrew  P. 
Resoltttion 


Poledor : 


the  Greek  Orthodox  minority  there  continue 
unceasingly.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  these 
measures  by  the  Turkish  Government  In- 
clude: "control"  of  patriarchal  finances  and 
activities;  the  seizure  of  two  churches  of  the 
ecumenical  patriarchate  In  Instanbul  by  fol- 
lowers of  the  "Turkish  Pseudo-Orthodox" 
movement;  the  expulsion  of  thousands  of 
Greek  nationals;  the  closing  of  schools  and 
philanthropic  Institutions  of  the  patri- 
archate; refusal  td^  allow  students  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  parochial  schools  to  par- 
ticipate In  commemorations  of  religious  holi- 
days; the  forceful  closing  of  the  printing 
plant  of  the  patriarchate;  and  the  arbitrary 
ousting  from  Turkey  of  Prelates  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  ecumenical  patriarchate. 

Having  Just  commemorated  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  historic  day  of  October  28, 
1940.  when  the  people  of  Greece  said  "No" — 
the  famous  "OXI"  in  Greek — to  the  Italian 
demands  for  surrender  and  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Invaders,  and  thus  thwarted  the 
Axis  powers'  plans  for  a  speedy  overthrow  of 
Europe,'we,  as  members  of  the  second  largest 
Christian  religious  body  in  the  world,  em- 
phatically say  "No"  in  protest  against  the 
trampling  upon  of  religious  freedom,  by  the 
nation  of  Turkey,  which  docs  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  freedom  and  which 
does  indeed  scorn  its  existence. 

We  beseech  you  to  examine  the  atrocities  of 
late  in  Turkey  against  the  ecumenical  patri- 
archate and  the  Greek  Orthodox  minority, 
and  then  Join  with  us  in  protesting  the  un- 
acceptable religious  persecution  in  Turkey; 
unacceptable  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live  and  to  the  entire  civilized 
world,  but  above  all  to  America,  the  greatness 
of  which  has  been  blessed  by  its  freedom  of 
religion. 

We  thank  you  for  the  consideration  given 
our  plea.     We  are  confident  that   through 
your    efforts    and    the    prayers    of    freemen 
everywhere,   that   the   day   will   soon    come, 
when  religious  persecutions  will  be  no  more. 
Respectfully, 
The  Greek  Orthodox  Congregation  op 
St.      Andrew's      Greek      Orthodox 
Church  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  America, 

Its  exarch  and  representative  of  the 

patriarchate    In    the    Americas, 

lakovos,  has  made  known  and 

denounced  the  present  situation 

to    President    Johnson,    to    the 

Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant, 

other  civic  and  religious  leaders.    In 

few  months,  we  have  been  gratified 

deep  concern  voiced  by  these  leaders. 

an  audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI 

his  historic  1-day  visit  to  the  United 

)n  October  4, 1965,  Archbishop  lakovos 

;he  following  statement: 

a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  re- 

by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  during 

.•ded  and  epochal  day  in  New  York.    I 

moved  that  the  spiritual  leader  of 

Catholic    Church   showed   such 

at  the  present  day  sad  situation 

ting     the     ecumenical     patriarchate 

Greek  Orthodox  brethren  in  T\irkey, 

liis  desire  to  help  His  Holiness  Athena- 

and  his  flock  In  their  present  trials." 

he  oppressive  measures  of  the  Turkish 

ent  against  the  Ecumenical  Patrl- 

of  Constantinople  In  Instanbul,  and 
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Letter  From  Congressman  Brademas 

The  Reverend  George  C.  Massouras, 
Presbyter. 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Poledor, 

President,    St.     Andretc's    Greek     Orthodox 
Church,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

De.ar  Father  Massouras  and  Mr.  Poledor: 
Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  the 
text  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  St.  Andrew's  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church  community  in  general  assem- 
bly. 

I  am  pleased  Indeed  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  own  deep  concern  about 
the  recent  reports  I  have  been  receiving  of 
the  harassment  and  expulsion  of  the  Greek 
subjects  in  Turkey.  Ever  since  the  conflict 
erupted  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  retaliation  against 
the  Greek  nationals  In  Istanbul  has  been 
"an  open  policy"  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

It  Is  true  that  the  recent  crises  In  the 
Greek  Government  have  complicated  any 
moves  designed  to  reach  a  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  situation.  Yet  methods  such  as 
those  being  used  by  the  Turks  will  do  noth- 
ing more  than  complicnte  this  situation  even 
further  and  diminish  the  possibility  of  effec- 
tive negotiations. 

The  Greek  minority  community  in  Turkey 
has  lived  there  for  generations.  As  of  this 
summer,  5,000  of  the  11,000  Greek  nationals 
living  in  Turkey  had  been  expelled  and  the 
remainder  are  being  systematically  ousted. 
Since  those  who  are  deported  are  often  heads 
of  families,  their  dependents,  who  are  Turk- 
ish citizens,  are  In  many  cases  forced  to 
leave.     The  Greek  Orthodox  community  In 


Istanbul,  which  a  few  years  ago  numbered 
100,000  members,  has  now  dropped  to  hau 
that  number  and  is  being  further  reduced 
every  day  as  a  result  of  the  systematic  cam. 
palgn  to  drive  Hellenism  out  of  Turkey. 
Unless  a  solution  is  soon  found,  the  Greeks 
in  Istanbul  fear  their  community  will  soon 
be  entirely  dispersed.  As  of  September  15,  an 
agreement  under  which  Greeks  have  been 
privileged  to  live  in  Turkey  has  been  can- 
celed.  And  recently  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  been  enforcing  a  long-overlooked 
law  barring  Greek  nationals  from  30  pro- 
fesslons  and  occupations.  Greeks  are  not 
permitted,  for  example,  to  be  doctors,  niu-ses, 
architects,  shoemakers,  cooks,  guides,  or 
tailors. 

Greeks  scan  the  Istanbul  newspapers  for 
published  lists,  fearing  they  will  find  their 
names.  When  they  do  they  are  given  a  week 
to  leave  the  country  and  police  escorts  insure 
that  they  make  the  deadline.  Many  of  those 
deported  are  small  shopkeepers  or  crafts- 
men, priests,  teachers,  students,  and  house- 
wives. AH  have  to  leave  Turkey  with  almost 
no  money  following  preventive  seizure  ol 
their  property  against  alleged  nonpayment 
of  taxes.  Turkish  officials  contend  that  all 
Greeks  deported  are  guilty  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities. That  the  list  of  deportees  is  drawn 
up  at  random  Is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
such  lists  have  included  the  names  of  several 
persons  long  dead.  All  were  described  as 
"major  security  risks." 

There  Is  fear  now  in  the  hearts  of  60,00* 
Turks  of  Greek  descent. 

The  ecumenical  patriarchate  of  Istanbul, 
headed  by  Athenagoras  I,  is  the  patriarchate 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Greek  Orth- 
odox Church  of  North  and  South  America, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
bodies  in  America,  with  an  estimated  2  mil- 
lion communicants.  Much  as  Rome  Is  the 
center  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  patriarch 
Is  the  primate  of  the  approximately  200  mil- 
lion Eastern  Orthodox  Christians  and  his  See 
In  Istanbul  is  Orthodoxy's  center.  Because 
of  the  patriarchate's  universally  Important 
position.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  Turks  should  persist  In  these  iiumiliat- 
ing  measures.  The  patriarchate  has  main- 
tained its  spiritual  role  for  more  than  16 
centuries.  Yet  in  the  last  few  months  the 
patriarch  has  been  a  virtual  hostage  of  the 
Turkish  Government  and  even  the  orphan- 
age of  the  patriarchate  has  been  shut  down. 

Turkey  claims  that  these  measures  have 
been  adopted  In  retaliation  for  maltreatment 
of  Turkish  Cyprlots  by  Greek  Cypriots  but 
this  pretext  Is  senseless  because  neither  the 
Greeks  of  Turkey  nor  the  ecumenical  patri- 
archate are  a  party  to  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment wUl  not  persist  in  this  poUcy  which  Is 
not  only  harmful  to  the  Turks  as  abargain- 
ing  counter  in  the  Cyprus  dispute  but  which 
violates  Internationally  accepted  covenants 
and  principles  of  law  and  morality  expressed 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  1923 
Treaty  of  Lausanne,  which  established  the 
rights  of  non-Moslem  minorities  in  Turkey  to 
religious  and  cultural  freedom — all  of  which 
agreements  have  been  solemnly  subscribed  to 
by  Turkey. 

I  do  not  want  to  believe  that  what  is  going 
on  in  Turkey  today  will  become  a  full-force 
anti-Greek  persecution  policy.  With  deep 
respect  for  the  Greek  people  and  the  inde- 
pedent  nation  which  their  courage  has 
created,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  ecclesiastical  and  civic  leaders  and 
organizations  both  here  and  abroad  pro- 
testing this  tragic  situation  In  the  hope  that 
we  might  penetrate  the  conscience  of  the 
Turkish  Government — that  they  will  cease 
this  merciless  persection  of  a  minority  un- 
able to  defend  itself. 

In  order  to  give  further  voice  to  the  con- 
cern which  you  and  members  of  St.  Andrew's 


n,«k  orthodox  Church  and  I  share  about 
°J^matter  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
*^f  copy  of  your  resolution  and  my  re- 
^*  to  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Ts^te  Rusk,  and  I  shall  also  have  the  text 
f  Sth  your  resolution  and  my  letter  printed 

mSe  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Brademas, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force:  What 
Should  We  Do  About  the  American 
Merchant  Marine? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

of  martland 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  J9G5 
Mr  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
r^nt  years,  as  indeed  for  many  other 
Tears,  ther;  ha.  been  an  urge  in  thesev 
eral    administrations    to    a^k      Whats 
wrong  with  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
riner'   And  then  to  authorize  a  study, 
upon  which  aU  action  must  wait. 
We  are  in  one  of  those  phases  now. 
Four  years  ago  a  series  of  these  studi^ 
was  started.    It  didn't  start  out  as  a 
series   but  that  is  the  way  it  has  de- 
veloped,   in  the  meantime  all  action  ha^ 
waited.    And  the  vacuum  has  been  nued 
by  foreign  competition. 

But  now  perhaps  we  are  getting  some- 
where    A  new  but  highly  controversial 
Ttudy  has  come  to  light  in  recent  weeks 
which  should  not  and  cannot  be  Ignored. 
In  the  next  session  of  this  Congress  we 
wlU  have  to  face  the  issues  firmly  pre- 
sented by  the  so-called  Interagency  T^sk 
Force  on  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine    The  report  has  been  widely  re- 
leased and  we  have  been  asked  to  review 
it  and  work  cooperatively  toward  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  our  maritime  prob- 
lems.   This  request  was  embodied  ma 
speech  by  the  very  able  new  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation 
the  Honorable  Alan  Boyd,  at  the  annual 
Merchant  Marine  Conference  in  Galves- 
ton Tex.,  on  October  15,  1965. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  heed  this  sm- 
cere  request  to  appraise  the  Proposals 
and  react  to  them  objectively  so  they 
may  be  fully  understood  and  freely  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. -^'' 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  speech  of  Under 
Secretary  Boyd  which  sets  forth  his  views 
as  chairman  of  the  task  force  group. 
While  I  disagree  thoroughly  ^ith  many 
of  his  views,  it  is  well  that  we  know  the 
Government's  position  now.  so  that  au 
who  are  concerned  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  analyze  them  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session  of  Congress  in 
January  1966: 


Thb    Interagenct    Maritime    Task    Poece 

Bepoet 
(Transcript  of  extemporaneous  remarks  of 
under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation Alan  S.  Boyd,  luncheon  meeting. 
American  Merchant  Marine  Conference 
and  National  Convention  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  Galveston,  Tex.. 
Oct.  14,  1965) 

Congressman  Thompson,  Mr.  President, 
distinguished  guests,  i"e°^be^%°^,^^^  ^"J^I 
vention-who  I  hope  in  time  I  will  be  aWe 
to  address  as  friends  all.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  be  here  with  >ou 

^^feel  a  little  bit  ashamed  as  a  result  of 
some  of  the  things  Congressman  Thompson 
said  in  his  introduction— about  me  taking 
time  off  from  my  bu.y  duties  to  come  down 
Here     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  was  a 
very"  selfish  trip   on   my  part,  to  have  the 
;!eLure  of  being  In  Houston  and  walking  on 
the  beach  under  the  Texas  sunshine  along- 
side   the    Gulf    of    Mexico.  .  I^'^    ^''f^^  ^.^ 
characterize  that  as  any  sacrifice  at  all.    I  m 
delighted  to  be  here.    And^  Just  hope  that  I 
Savfanother  chance  "to  take  the  t;rne  out  of 
my  busy  schedule"  to  get  back  to  Galveston. 
I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  Secretary  Con- 
nor   who  is  extremely  sorry  that  it  was  not 
po  ;ible  for  him  to  be  here  today  and  to  ex- 
nress  his  interest  and  concern  on  the  future 
STstrong  U.S  merchant  marine-a  message 
?hat  he  Sould  have  brought  had  he  been  able 

^°l';S  EolSk  to  you  today  about  the 
Interfigency  Maritime  Task  Force  report,  and 
fri  may  paraphrase  Mark  Anthony.  I  am  not 
here  to  either  praise  the  merchant  marine  or 
fo  bury  it     rm  here  to  talk  about  what  we 
'£aZl  Why  we  did  it.     Anjj^f-;,^  ^l'^ 
all  candor  that  if  you  feel  that  I  ^a^^  ov^^ 
reacted  In  any  way  you  may  be  righ^;. ^^""^^ 
very  frankly  I  was  quite  disappointed  at  the 
lllonof  the  Maritime  Advisory   Committee 
?2t  weei  when  the  task  force  ""eport  was  sub- 
mitted to  It.     It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
^rthy  of  some  study  and  some  discussion^ 
r/orr^ed  that  conclusion  at  the  tmie  the 
committee  refused  to  accept  It,  I  hold  to  that 
conclusion  today.     So  if  I  do  ^^^f"  '°  °^'"^- 
react  a  little  bit,  I  hope  you  forgive  me. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  rather  strange  sort 
of  paper.  It's  one  that  has  no  Parallel  in 
the  maritime  area  to  my  knowledge.  But 
then  we're  Involved  In  what  we  call  pro^e^- 
and  progress  takes  many  forms^  ^^"-f^^^^' 
those  of  us  who  worked  on  the  task  force. 
tWnk  that  this  paper  represents  a  form  of 

"'"X.d"  Should  say  in  this  connection,  that 
when  I  talk  about  those  of  us  who  woriiea 
on  the  paper,  the  members  from  the  Depart- 
ZnfoiZ^yor  who  worked  on  fe  paper  did 
not  and  do  not  agree  with  some  o^  ^he  bas^c 
T>rpmises  In  the  paper.  This  Is  by  way  ox 
?SSg  that  ufer'e-s  differences^f  opinion 
m  the  Government  as  weil  as,  I  understana. 
In  the  industry.  ,^  ^„-i 

one  of  the  things  I  think  we  should  deal 
wi?h  am  and  foremost  is  that  of  the  whip- 
pmg  S  Everybodys  got  a  whipping  boy 
fn  Lis  merchant  marine.  I  have  talked  1« 
wople  in  management  who  tell  me  that  if 
S^Clon  situation  and  labor  could  on^y  be 
ctraishtened  eut  the  merchant  marine 
Sf  rin  sort  of  a  state  of  nirvana.    They 

also  then  say^  -<^-  f  The'^GovernSie^t 
ever  we  need  to  get  me  k^  _ 
Rtralehtened  out  at  the  same  time  /"e 
Sf  Spre  to  whom  I  have  talked  Indicate 
that  If  we  had  lOO-pcrcent  cargo  preference, 
and  evemhTng  moved  on  American  bottoms 
thft  caS;Tn  Ld  out  of  the  United  States. 


we'd  have  no  further  problems.    Some  of  the 
Government  people  I  have  talked  to  have  the 
feeling  that   If  the  management  and  labor 
nUreL    would    exercise    a    Uttl^    cormnon- 
sense  we'd  have  no  In^her  problems.    I  have 
heard    criticism    of    my    good    ^"end.    Nick 
Johnson,  who  has  come  ^n^^^^  '^^^'"^^^ 
torpedo  the  Industry  In  the  views  of  ^rne 
neoDle      Much  to  my  surprise  I  ha^e  even         ^ 
Kd  criticism  Of  Alan  Boyd,  who  ha.  come 
in  without  any  knowledge  of  ^he  mantiine 
industry  and  Is  now  attempting  U>  tell  the 
i^ople  in  the   Industry  how  they  ought  to  . 

^"Ldfwanf^o'^y  first  and  foremost  I  ac- 
cent  all  of  these  criticisms— on  behalf  of 
S.  seriously,  the  reason  I  point  thU  out 
S  that  I  think  Ifs  fairly  well  agreed,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  U.S.  'Merchant  marine 
is  not  of  the  quality,  of  the  quantity  or  ex- 
ercising the  capablUty.  that  It  could  If^ 
had  the  ideal  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Now 
there  are  several  ways  to  try  to  Improve  the 
suuation.  TO  my  mind  one  of  the  ways  is 
not  to  say.  "this  is  Nick  Johnson  s  pro&ram 

or  "this  is  Alan  Boyd's  Prj^'^^yZ't^Sn  oi 
the  fault  of  labor."  or  "this  .s  the  fault  of 
management."  or  "if  the  Cxovemment.  that 
rnoi-mous  body,  would  only  follow  the  poli- 
cies of  the  1936  Maritime  Act  everything 
w^ild  be  all  right."  I  think  this  is  an  utter 
complete  waste  of  time.    There  is  no  point 

^'^>^-haf  wf  n^'^do  IS  to  decide  how  can 
we  best  develop  a  strong,  competitive  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  The  paper  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  our  effort  to  do  that. 

The   paper,   the    programs   which   are   set 
forth  in  the  paper,  are  based  on  a  number 
of  premises.   ^These  premises  obviously  are 
based   on   Judgment.     There's  a  very   broad 
judgment    area    involved    her^    ^°Th.t  wS 
there  is  a  Judgment  factor^accept  that  we 
mav  be  wrong%e  may  b<^ompletely  wrong 
in  the  premises  on  which  the  policy  and  pro- 
Sam  were  adopted.     And  what  I  am  asking 
for.  what  the  members  of  the  task  force  are 
interested   In,   Is  developing  a  Po"cy  for   a 
strong  merchant  marine.    We  want  criticlsrn 
of  the  paper.    We  do  not  want  people  to  tell 
us  that  we  are  stupid.    I'm  willing  to  accept 
that,  but  ifs  completely  irrelevant  to  what 
we  liave  in  the  paper.    What  I  want  people 
to  do  who  object  to  any  or  all  portions  of 
this   paper  is  to  say.   "Gentlemen,   you  ^^ 
wrong  for  these  reasons:   A,  f  ^    °.     Now 
let's   sit  down  and   figure  out  v^^at  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do."    We  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  we  wiU.    But  we  are  not  going  to 
be  steered  from  any  course  on  the  basis  of 
insults.     It  will  not  make  for  a  strong  U_S. 
merchant  marine.    The  issues  are  here.    Jhe 
issues  Will  not  go  away.     If  '^^  ""f  eoing  ^^ 
improve    our    situation,    we    ^ho;^ld    address 
ourselves   to   the   issues.     We  fo^^^d   br  ng. 
them  to  the  administration,  and  then  to  the 
Confess,    where,    in    the    best    tradition    of 
American   Government  they  can  be  debated 
a^d  voted  on  and  then  the  stamp  of  public 
interest  will  have  been  placed  o;i  w^^atever  is 
done,  and  we  will  move  forward  with  a  con- 

'' now' what  are  the  premises?  First  °f^^"; 
one  premise  Is  that  it  is  in  the  interest  o. 
the  U.S.  Government;  the  people  of  the 
united  States,  to  have  a  strong,  competUlxe 
U  S  merchant  marine.  The  second  premise 
is  that  the  united  States  utilizing  taxpayers 
dollars  cannot  logically  support  a  nierchant 
marine  through  dollar  subsidy,  for  any  other 
^ils  than  the  national  defense  requirements. 
The  national  defense  requirements  are  di- 
vided Into  two  parts:  The  military  require- 
ments and  the"^  essential  civilian  •  require- 
ments. 
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othep^remises  for  subsidy, 
two.^employment;  three,  trade 


that  to  the  exteat  one  may  argue 
.-subsidized  merchant  marine  has 
on  trade  leverage,  that  It  can  be 
Bd   by   those   ships  that  will   be 
operated   within   the   purview   of 
which  has  been  set  forth.    I  should 
have  grave  question  In  our  own 
the  operaUon  of   the  American 
merchant  marine  in  ocean  trading 
is  of  any  benefit  whatsoever  to 
sEipper  In  terms  of  trade  leverage, 
question  of  prestige,  this  is  a  very 
argument,  and  one  that  appeals  to 
must  say  with  some  surprise  that 
riked  to  find  that  1  was  willing,  at 
stages  of  this  paper,  to  accept  the 
>f    no   more   subsidized    passenger 
almost    unthinkable,    that    the 
shouldn't  have  a  number  of 
ships  sailing  the  major  trade 
the  world.    But  then  we  looked 
another  point  of  view.    The  United 
America  has  its  troops.  Its  military 
many  countries  of  the  world.     The 
the  taxpayers,  you  folks, 
_„  over  three  and  a  half  billion 
rear  in  aid  programs  throughout  the 
The    U.S.    Government    is    the 
ijor  supporter  .of    all    of   the   free 
organizations :  the  United 
the    International    Civil    Aviation 

the  World  Health  Organization, 

„  can  J\ist  go  down  the  line.     The 
£  tates  Is  the  major  contributor  and 
of  these  organizations.     A  full  85 
the  commercial  airline  planes  fly- 
free  world  today  are  manufactured 
ed  States.    The  United  States  with 
success,  and  Increasing  regularity 
men  and  equipment  into  space, 
Jhotographs    of    Venus    and    Mars. 
around  the  world  with  the  weather 
and  varlovis  other  military  watch 
with  Comsat.     The  United  States 

and  does  provide  the  necessary 

,  Idealism  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 

n  the  world  who  yearn  for  a  demo- 

rm^of  government,  and  you  can  go 

on  and  talk  these  things  up.     And 

1  one  really  say  that   13  passenger 

12  passenger  ships,  or  20  passenger 

i  necessary  for  the  United  States  of 

to  have  prestige  In  this  world?     I^ 

so. 

point  was  the  provision  of  em- 

Now  when  you  start  dealing  with 

you  can  come  out  with  any  sort 

you  want.     I'm  sure  you  all  remem- 

Twain's  saying  about  "there  are  lies, 

Ues,  and  statistics."    Well,  there's 

,1  of  truth  about  that.     One  statis- 

.  throw  out  is  that  the  Government 

,  today  about  $8,000  per  job  per  year 

ioyment  on  the  subsidized  merchant 

This    Is    an    accurate    statistic.     I 

whether    it's    a    valid   statistic. 

that  it  is  valid,  if  it  Is  a  matter 

,6    employment,    it   can   be   done 

._  cheaply,  much  more  easily,  on  the 

the  domestic  markets  of  the  United 

_.  much  less  cost  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 

We  could  not  accept  tJiis  premise  as 

for   subsidizing   a  U.S.   mer- 
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point  I  would  like  to  make  on  labor. 
round  In  the  recent  past  has  been  in 
and  I  tend  to  relate  things  to  what 
I  mentioned  earlier  that  85  percent 
;ommercial  airliners  flying  in  the  free 
American   manufactured.     Here 
where  the  United  States  has 
Its  technology.    The  very  latest  de- 
ts  are  going  to  our  foreign  com- 
The  flight  crews,  the  ground  crews, 
managements  of  the  U.S. -flag  air- 
foreign  operations  are  paid  more 
the  salaries— total,  fringe  bene- 


{ nd 


t  wlce 


fits  and  everything— of  their  foreign  com- 
petition. 

We're  flying  the  same  planes,  and  our  U.s. 
airlines  are  beating  the  pants  off  their  com- 
petition. Now  thU  raises  an  Interesting 
question.  What  is  the  ingredient?  The 
point  I  want  to  make,  however,  is  that  I 
cannot  accept  a  statement  that  it's  all  a 
problem  Oif  labor.  Certainly.  I  think  there 
need  to  be  some  changes  and  we've  suggested 
some  in  this  paper. 

This  does  raise  another  point,  however, 
and  this  is  technology.  If  we're  going  to  be 
competitive,  we've  got  to  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology,  and  we've  got  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Thg^jneans  to  me  auto- 
mated ships,  and  there  is  no  point  In  auto- 
mating ships,  spending  vast  amounts  of  cap- 
ital and  then  putting  an  army  of  employees 
on  board  who  dilute  completely  the  benefit 
of  automation. 

Now  these  are  areas  where  I  understand 
those  of  us  in  government  should  tread  very 
warily.  We're  not  supposed  to  have  Ideas  in 
labor-management  relations.  I  don't  accept 
that  for  one  minute. 

We're  not  any  smarter,  were  not  as  smart, 
as  the  people  Involved.  But  we  are  objec- 
tive. And  we're  faced  with  a  situation  where 
there  is  very  little  progress  being  made.  It 
seems  to  me  in  this  area  of  labor  manage- 
ment relations,  as  well  as  In  the  area  of 
basic  maritime  policy,  it  is  a  function  and 
a  responsibility  of  those  of  us  in  government 
to  say  what  we  think.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  issue  has  been  resolved  by  people  dodg- 
ing it.  I  do  think  the  future  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  is  far  too  Important  for  us  to 
wander  around  on  the  periphery  of  the  prob- 
lems without  engaging  ourselves  in  a 
straight-forward,  unemotional  discussion  of 
how  do  we  resolve  the  situation  so  that  we 
can  have  the  strongest,  the  most  competi- 
tive, the  most  profitable  merchant  marine  of 
any  free  world  country.  And  that's  why 
we  have  developed  what  seems  to  be  a  con- 
troversial report. 

What  I  hope  for  Is  that  those  of  you  who 
are  involved  in  this  business  will  look  at  such 
things  as  the  incentive  subsidy  program,  and 
see  the  benefits  you  see  you  can  gain  from 
it  and  point  out  the  errors  you  see  in  it. 
And  I  would  like  to  say  on  the  incentive  sub- 
sidy Idea,  It's  something  that  gives  manage- 
ment a  great  deal  of  freedom,  something 
that  makes  the  less  efficient  operators  either 
I  become  more  efficient  or  get  out  of  the  game. 
And  it  Is  a  formula  which  undoubtedly  has 
a  lot  of  bugs  in  it.  But  that  should  not 
mean  that  the  idea  Is  bad.  What  it  should 
mean  is  that  where  we  find  bugs  we  ought 
to  adjUist  them,  so  that  they  will  be  In  the 
common  Interest  of  the  operators  and  of 
the  Government. 

The  construction  subsidy  program  has 
pretty  much  the  same  set  of  premises,  exactly 
the  same  set  of  premises,  related  to  It  as  does 
the  operating  subsidy.  We  cannot  Justify, 
other  than  for  national  defense  piuT)oses.  the 
maintenance  of  subsidized  VS.  shipyards. 
We  are  not  the  enemies  of  US.  shipyards. 
We  vrant  them  to  prosper. 

But  in  all  of  these  areas  where  we  are 
talking  about  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  subsidy  of  the  merchant  marine 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
must  first  of  all  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  relate  Its  requests  for  funds  to 
the  other  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Then  we  go  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  where  we  must  Justify  what  we 
seek  for  the  merchant  marine.  Including 
the  shipyards.  In  a  contest  for  funds  with  all 
the  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  This 
includes  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  social  legislation,  con- 
servation legislation,  everything  you  can 
think  of — Agriculture.  And  a  decision  Is 
made,  based  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  to  how  he  can  best  allocate  the  limit- 


ed funds.  So  It's  not  JvBt  a  matter  of  a  few 
more  dollars  or  a  few  less  dollars.  This  Is  a 
continuing  annual  battle  that  must  be  Justi- 
fied. Now  If  we  can  obtain  Information  to 
help  us  better  J\istlfy,  «■  to  Justify  more 
money  for  these  programs,  we'll  be  delighted. 
But  In  our  own  thinking,  what  we  have 
stated  is  that  we  can  Justify  subsidy  only 
for  the  national  defense  requirements. 

We  hope  that  we  will  have  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine.  Part  of  It  Is  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, part  of  it  Is  up  to  the  IndusUy. 

One  of  the  things  we  bear  down  on  very 
heavily  In  this  report  is  research  and  de- 
velopment.   I  think  personally,  and  I'm  sure 
Nick  feels,  we  should  be  spending  a  great 
deal  more  money  In  research  and  develop- 
ment.    None  of  us  think  for  a  moment  we 
can  stand  up  here  before  a  podium  and  say, 
"you  should  be  more  competitive  and  you 
should  have  have  better  ships,"  and  we  have 
done  our  part  of  the  Job.    That's  not  true  at 
all.     We've  got  to  provide  more  technology. 
We've    got   to   assist   In   the   research   area. 
Yesterday  there  was  a  discussion  of  nuclear 
shipping,   nuclear  power.     I  strongly  ^avor 
a  nuclear  power  program.    I  do  not  favor  the 
concept  of  those  who  say  we  should  put  all 
otu-  eggs  In  the  nuclear  power  basket.    The 
merchant  marine  has  so  many  avenues  open 
to  It  in  the  field  of  technology  that  we  would 
be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  If  we  decided 
we  were  going  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  the  nu- 
clear power  basket.    There  is  so  much  more 
to  be  done  and  it  can  be  done  intelligently 
and  quickly  if  we  work  cooperatively. 

We  may  have,  we  shall  have,  the  merchant 
marine  policy  which  will  provide  for  a 
strengthened  U.S.  merchant  marine  only  if 
we  work  cooperatively  in  all  areas.  I  would 
ask  that  everyone  who  is  Involved,  who  Is  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  study  the  task  force  paper.  Give  It 
serious,  thoughtful— I  might  even  say  prayer- 
ful— consideration.  And  then  let  us  sit  down 
and  talk  about  not  what  is  wrong,  but  what 
is  right,  and  how  to  achieve  It.  Tliank  you 
very  much. 


Oren  Harris 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
Is  a  better  House  because  Oren  Harris 
served  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  Nation  is  a  stronger  and  a  better 
country  because  Oren  Harris  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congre^.  The  free  world  and 
Western  civilization  is  stronger  and  more 
secure  because  of  Oren  Harris'  dedica- 
tion to  the  great  principles  and  ideals  of 
individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  age  of  public 
relations,  advertising,  and  salesmanship. 
Oren  Harris  has  been  a  great  salesman 
for  our  private  enterprise  system,  for  our 
form  of  Government  and  for  the  image 
of  America.  As  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Oren  Harris  has  improved 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic.  He  has 
improved  broadcasting  and  resisted  any 
monopoly  or  censorship  of  news. 

Oren  Harris  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  not  only  in  this  historic 
Congress  but  a  great  leader  In  an  im- 
portant and  crucial  era  of  world  history. 


OREN  Harris  is  a  devoted  Clunstian 
«  Sdcated  much  of  his  Ume  and  talent 
??Sf  Vaughn  Bible  class  at  Calvary 
Ltist  Church  m  Washington. 

He  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
Jm  the  history  of  this  great  class  which 
f"  np  nf  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
^rid  We  a?e  going  to  miss  OREN  HARRIS 
Ttoe  Va^hn  Bible  class  where  he  was 
*  Lavs  an  inspiration  to  me.  I  am  going 
S  Wm  here  in  the  House.  Our  loss 
SATansas-  gain.  He  will  grace  the 
ns  district  court  with  dignity,  w  th 
^  «.  or,H  iTit.pcritv  Mrs.  Dorn  joins 
"^t^^iSng  f?r  Sren  HARRIS  a  long  and 
StfnSSJel  career  on  the  bench  and 
S  love  and  best  wishes  always. 


Financial  General's  Olmsted  Predicts  That 
Stockholders  Will  Bene6t  From  Divesti- 
ture Under  Holding  Company  Law— His 
Statement  Puts  Lie  to  Argument  That 
Illegal  Bank  Mergers  Must  Be  Forgiven 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sneaker.  Financial 
General  Corp.  is  a  $1  Million yPlus  finan- 
cial holding  company  owning,  among 
many  other  companies.  26  banks  with 
104  main  offices  and  b/anches  In  6 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1956,  Congress  enacted  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  because  of  the  ap- 
Srent  necessity  to  control  the  quicken- 
ing pace  of  concentration  in  bffhking 
through  expansion  of  holding  companies 
as  well  as  through  mergers.    Unfortu- 
nately, a  House-passed  bill  to  tighten  up 
provisions  in  the  antitrust  laws  applying 
to  asset  acquisitions  by  banks  died  in  the 
Senate.  Furthermore,  although  the  hold- 
ing company  law  was  a  broadly  sup- 
ported, bipartisan  measure,  it  was  shot 
through  with  serious  loopholes.    Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  signing  the  1956  act 
stated   that   removing   the   exemptions 
would  require  the  further  attention  of 
Congress. 

Included  among  the  exemptions  was 
the  loophole  enjoyed  by  Financial  Gen- 
eral all  these  years,  permitting  it  to 
escape  meeting  standards  and  abiding  by 
the  same  ruJes  applicable  to  other  bank 
holding  companies. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
of  which  I  have  the  privilege^  of  being 
chairman,  conducted  hearings  during  the 
summer  on  H.R.  7372,  a  bill  part  of  a 
legislative  package  to  plug  the  important 
loopholes  in  the  act.  H.R.  7372  would 
remove  the  exemption  of  Financial  Gen- 
eral as  well  as  approximately  275  other 
investment  companies.  H.R.  P^^ '^^t"^ 
passed  the  House  on  September  23.  m- 
cluded  a  provision  having  the  same  ei- 
fect  as  H.R.  7372. 

In  testifying  against  H.R-  7372  before 
our  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  last 
July,  Mr.  George  Olmsted,  of  Fmanclal 


General,  claimed  that  the  bill  was  pum 
tWe  isolation  aimed  at  Financial  Gen- 
et's stockholders,  policyholder,  deposi- 
ts^ and  customers.  He  stated  that  re- 
aring Financial  General  to  beo^me  a 
bank  holding  company  and  divest  itself 
of  its  nonbanking  enterprises  would  have 
a  "harsh  effect  upon  innocent  investors. 

Personally.  I  never  agreed  with  thi. 
argument  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  upon 
fSZt  study.  Mr.  Oln^ted  no  longer 
feels  that  his  stockholders  will  suffer 
from  divestiture.  A  recent  issue  of  In- 
vestors Reader,  published  by  a  large  in- 
vestment firm,  quoted  Otasted  as  ex- 
plaining that  "several  tickets  will  be 
woXmore  than  one."  He  predicted 
S  the  "breakup  value"  of  the  company 
wUl  be  $35  per  share  whereas  the  firm  s 
stock  is  now  traded  on  the  exchange  at 

'^^^^htugh^^trS.ad   public   interest 
must  always  be  Congress'  first  consid^a- 
tion  I  am  glad  that  Financial  General  s 
stockholders  will  not  be  hamied  by  Plug- 
ging this  serious  loophole  in  the  law. 
Mr  Olmsted's  prediction  would  also  s^m 
to  be  applicable  to  several  Ulegal  bank 
mergers  which  the  courts  have  ordered 
Sssolved.   in  fact,  it  is  purobably  a  much 
Sore  simple  matter  to  sell  off  a  number 
of  small  branches  as  has  been  ordered 
in  the  Manufacturers-Hanover  merger 
decision  than  it  would  be  for  Financial 
General  to  divest  itself  of  entire  com- 
panies.      Furiihermore.  it  would  be  no 
more  of  an  inconvenience  to  the  stock- 
holders,   depositors,   and   customer   of 
Manufacturers-Hanover  for  that  bank  to 
^^merge"  as- it  was  in  1961.  when  Uie 
two  banks  merged  in  the  first  place.   Cer- 
tainly, such  alleged  inconveniences  are 
not  grounds  for  enactment  of  S.  1698.  a 
very  unwise  and  even  dangerous  bill  to 
weaken  our  antimerger  laws. 


Kenya's  Second  Anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence— December  11 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 


Mr  CONYERS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
congratulations- and  best  wishes  to  the 
people  and  leaders  of  Kenya  as  they  pre- 
pare to  celebrate,  on  this  coming  De- 
cember 11.  their  second  anniversary  as 
an  independent  nation.    To  the  people 
of  ,^enya  and  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Pribe  Minister.  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta, 
and  to  His  Excellency,  the  Kenyan  Ani- 
bassador  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Burudi 
Nabwera.   I  wish  to   express  my   best 
wishes  for  a  joyous  celebration. 

Like  other  new  nations.  Kenya  is  faced 
with  many  difficult  problems  Even  the 
most  affluent  states  are  still  struggling 
with  the  ancient  evils  of  Poverty,  ignor- 
ance and  disease.  Just  as  the  United 
Sates  seeks  to  solve  this  problem 
through  the  war  on  Poverty.  Kenya  too 
has    assumed   responsibility    for    these 


monumental  tasks.    In  addition  Kei^a 
must  also  overcome  a  tradition  of  tribal 
rivalries  and  a  narrow  economic  base. 
The  population  of  Kenya  is  almost  9  mil- 
Uon  people  of  many  diverse  backgroun^. 
Each  group  has  a  tradition  and  culture 
of  its  own.  ^^ith  the  mam  ones  being 
the  Kikuyu.  Luo.  Baluhya,  Kamba.  and 
Meru     In  addition  there  are  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  Kenyans  of  Somalian 
Asian,  and  Arabian  descent.    Under  the 
leadership    of    Mzee    Jomo    Kenyatta. 
Kenya  has  initiated  a  strong  govern- 
mental program  to  unify  the  country  arid 
accelerate     economic    development     in 
every  region  of  the  country.    An  article 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  magazine,  which  I  will  insert 
in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  immediate- 
ly following  my  remarks,  details  the  very 
interesting  story  of  Prime  Minister  Keny- 
atta and  the  long  struggle  for  Kenyan 
independence.    One  of  the  most    nter- 
esting  statements  of  Jomo  Kenyatta  s  Is 
from  a  speech  he  gave  shortly  before 
Kenya  gained  its  independence  in  which 
he  explained  the  importiance  for  Kenya 
of  national  unity  and  vigorous  economic 
developnvent: 

Where  there  has  been  tribal  animosity  it 
will  be  finished.  Let  us  not  dweU  vipon  the 
Stterness  of  the  past.  I  would  ^ther  1«d1c 
to  the  future,  to  the  good  new  Kenya,  not 
the  bad  old  days.  If  we  can  create  this 
2nse  o?  national' direction  and  identity  we 
S  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving 
our  economla  problems.  We  ho^^  °^*  '1° 
empty  promises  of  achieving  Utopia  over- 
Sl  What  we  hold  out  to  every  citizen 
U  the  prospect  of  work,  justly  rewarded. 

Kenya's   road    to   independence    and 
democratic  government  was  a  lonj  and 
difficult  one.    It  was  not  until  1944  that 
the.  first  African  ^as  nominated  to  the 
Legislative  Council.    Prior  to  that  time 
AfScans  had  no  direct  Participation  ^ 
eovernmental     affairs.    In     the     years 
SS?from  October  1952  to  December 
1959  the  country  was  in  a  stete  of  emer- 
gency arising  out  of  the  Mau  Mau  re- 
bellSn.    This  emergency  and  the  power 
of  the  European  settlers  contributed  to 
the  slow  pace  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment in  Kenya.    In  1960  a  constitutional 
conference  in  London  finally  gave  the 
SricaSs  a  majority  in  t^e  Legislative 
Council,    constitutional    talks    in    1962 
were  complicated  by  differences  between 
the   Kenya    African   National   Union- 
KANU— which  has  the  support  of  the 
ixser   tribes   and   the   Kenya   African 
democratic    Union-KADU-represent- 
ing    the    smaller    tribes.    The   complex 
constitution  written  at  that  time  estab- 
lished  a  quasi-federal  system  providing 
rSonal  \nd    local    governments    with 
coSerable  powers.    A  Council  of  ^n- 
isters  holds  executive  power  while  legis- 
IS  power  lies  in  a  two-chamber  par- 
liament    consisting     of     a     House     or 
Representatives  and  Senate^    After  ^ac 
tory  in  the  1963  elections,  KANU.  under 
the  leadership  of  Jomo  Kenyatta.  estab- 
lished the  first  government. 

Kenya  has  been  quite  active  in- the 
international  trade  union  movement 
On^  of  Kenya's  main  labor  leaders  is  the 
younS  and  energetic  Tom  Mboya  whc«e 
JSJfto  the  united  States  have  made 
him  quite  well  known  here.  As  sojje 
one  who  wa5  bom  and  raised  in  the  labor 
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mo  rement  and  who  has  been  deeply  in- 
vol  'ed  in  union  affairs,  I  am  very  aware 
of  the  crucial  role  which  a  free  and 
vig  )rous  labor  movement  can  have  in 
developing  a  strong  and  growing  econ- 
om  T.  The  members  and  officers  of  the 
Ke;  lyan  labor  movement  can  be  proud 
of  he  great  progress  they  have  made  in 
sue  1  a  short  time  in  building  an  out- 
sta  iding  trade  union  organization. 

Illations  between  the  United  States 
an(  Kenya  are  quite  good.  The  United 
St8  bes  has  extended  technical  assistance 
an(  other  development  aid  to  Kenya — 
paiticularly  in  the  areas  of  agriculture, 
edi  cation,  community  development,  and 
pulilic  administration.  Also  the  Peace 
Cops  has  been  quite  active  in  Kenya. 
Eaih  year  a  great  nimiber  of  young 
Ke  lyans  come  to  study  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  except  for  Nigeria. 
Ke  lya  sends  more  students  to  the 
Un  ted  States  than  any  other  African 
coi  ntry.  These  Kenya'h  students  have 
bee  n  excellent  ambassadors  of  good  will 
for  their  country  and  we  are  proud  to 
ha^  e  them  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  proud 
to  1  lave  the  friendship  of  Kfenya.  I  would 
llk(  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
pe<ple  and  leaders  of  Kenya  for  their 
pa£  b  achievements,  and  best  wishes  for 
fur  iier  successes  in  their  upcoming  third 
year  of  independence  in  establishing  a 
uni  led  and  prosperous  nation  which  will 
ma  ce  Kenya  one  of  the  oustanding  new 
coi  ntries  in  Africa  and  in  the  world. 

'  he  article  is  as  follows : 

"HiftAMBEE."     Says     Kentatta — 'Lets     All 
Pull  Together" 

(By  LawreTice  Fellows) 
N  \iROBi. — ^When  Jomo  Kenyatta  was  a  boy 
chawerl,  he  used  to  herd  cattle  on  the 
ure  around  Mogumo-wa-njathl,  the  only 
d  tree  left  In  his  neighborhood.    There 
other  trees  around,  but  no  sacred  ones, 
the   British    settlers,    in   clearing    their 
acqtilred  plots  for  cultivation  had  cut 
all  the  sacred  ones  except  Mogumo- wa- 
it was   the  only   tree   left   around 
where  the  Klkuyu  could  make  s&6- 
for  rain,  or  where  communion  of  any 
could  be  had  with  Ngai.  the  Divider  of 
dnlverse. 

e  would  come  to  the  tree  and  lament; 
harea    kearl    klanolmaho."     (The 
are  no  longer  where  they  used  to  be. ) 
restless,  hot-tempered  little  cowherder 
sometimes  run  from  the  pMisture  in 
and  shame  for  his  tribe,  and  wonder 
long  Ngal,  sitting  up  there  on  his  rest- 
place  atop  Moimt  Kenya,  would  put  up 
the  Intruding  whites, 
e   land   was   eventually   to    be   handed 
,   but   not  until   after   Jomo   Kenyatta 
developed  a  fearsome,  somewhat  over- 
d  reputation  as  the  evil-eyed  leader  of 
Mau,  a  wenching,  hard-drinking,  blood- 
g  terrorist  bent  on  plunging  Kenya  back 
the    abyss    of    primitive    and    delSased 
Sir   Patrick    Renlson,    a   British 
of  Kenya  in  Mau  Mau  days,  ac- 
Jomo  Kenyatta  of  leading  his  people 
darkness  and  death. 
,    as    though    some    splendid    Klkuyu 
had  filled  his  horn  with  the  secret 
of    the    love   potion    they    call 
and  spread  it  around  the  World — 
east   around    the  Western   part  of   the 
"1 — Kenyatta,    now    President    o*    inde- 
ent  Kenya,  has  become  the  image  of 
Btal  lllty  and  sweet  reasonableness  In  a  con- 
tine  at  sorely  In  need  of  Just  those  virtues. 
A:  Id  Kenya,  as  much  as  any  place  In  black 
Alrl  !a,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  stable. 
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more  prosperous  future.  On  vast  dun- 
colored  plains  and  in  hot  valleys  scoured 
deep  in  the  earth's  crust,  primitive  tribesmen 
still  herd  their  tiny  humpbacked  cattle  as 
they  have  for  centuries,  but  more  and  more 
of  their  children  are  being  lured  into  school. 
On  red,  eroded  hillsides,  smoke  rises  through 
the  thatch  of  clustered  m\id-and-wattle 
huts,  but  roads  now  wind  up  to  some  of 
them.  And  some  of  the  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  plant  not  Just  enough  corn  and  beans 
to  keep  alive  but  crops  to  sell  as  well. 

In  Nairobi,  tall  hotels  and  modern  ofiQce 
■  buildings  have  sprouted  from  an  underbrush 
of  close-packed  Indian  shops  and  tin-roofed 
shacks,  and  African  p>olicemen  direct  the 
choking  traffic  with  cool  efficiency.  Grad- 
ually, Africans  are  taking  over  Jobs  in  the 
banks,  the  shops,  custom.*!,  the  post  office, 
and  elsewhere.  But  Kenyatta  is^olding  back 
the  impatient  tide  of  envious  Africans  want- 
ing the  Jobs  that  white  men  still  hold,  and 
is  thereby  keeping  a  modicum  of  efficiency 
that  other  newly  independent  African  coun- 
tries might  well  envy. 

In  the  cool,  rolling  hills  of  the  Highlands, 
Africans  have  been  settled  on  more  than 
1.000  farms  that  used  to  belong  to  white  men. 
The  farms  were  bought  by  the  Kenya  Govern- 
ment, with  the  help  of  loans  and  grants  from 
the  British  Government,  and  in  most  cases 
broken  into  smaller  units  and  resold  to 
Africans  with  generous  loans  to  get  them 
started.  On  some  of  these  farms,  what  used 
to  be  lawns  and  flower  gardens  are  now 
planted  with  corn;  what  used  to  be  smooth 
meadows  or  rich  fields  of  grain  are  now  re- 
verting tragically  to  bush.  But  more  often 
the  farms  are  being  run  as  well  by  the 
Africans  as  they  ever  were  before. 

Perhaps  500  white  farmers  have  found  buy- 
ers on  the  open  market,  but  close  to  1.000 
remain,  many  of  them  beset  by  problems  of 
thieving  and  drunken  vandalism  and  by 
squatters  inching  In  on  the  edges  of  the 
fields.  There  is  no  official  pressure  on  the 
farmers  to  leave.  Indeed.  Kenyatta  wants 
the  process  to  be  gradual,  so  that  the  in- 
evitable temporary  dislocations  in  food  sup- 
ply will  not  cause  his  people  to  go  hungry, 
or  seriously  crimp  Kenya's  earnings  from 
agricultural  exports.  Lesser  politicians  than 
Kenyatta  are  telling  the  squatters  that  the 
land  is  theirs  by  right,  but  the  President  Ls 
firm  in  his  Insistence  that  none  of  the  farms 
will  be  had  unless  they  are  paid  for. 

In  a  basic  policy  statement  on  Kenya's 
brand  of  African  socialism,  Kenyatta  has 
moralized  on  how  public  ownership  is  as 
prone  to  abuses  as  is  private  ownership.  Jle 
has  also  said  that  nationalization  does  ■  not 
always  lead  to  additional  resources,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  nationalization  in  Kenya 
without  full  compensation. 

He  has  faced  up  to  the  political  extremists 
in  his  country,  and  taken  steps  to  cut  off 
their  supplies  of  Chinese  and  Russian  money. 
He  has  suppressed  the  Lumumba  Institute, 
a  political  training  center  established  this 
year  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Jaramogi  Oginga,  with  help  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  had  a  faculty  of  two 
Russians  and  eight  Moscow-trained  Africans, 
and  a  student  body  drawn  from  branches 
of  the  Kenya  African  National  Union,  the 
country's  only  political  party;  Kenyatta 
reckoned  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  party  machinery  was  in  the  hands 
of  Communists  and  their  sympathizers. 

When  a  team  of  Russian  military  advisers 
wanted  to  stay  in  Kenya  longer  than  Ken- 
yatta deemed  appropriate,  he  sent  them 
pxacklng.  When  Chou  En-lal  resurrected  his 
famous  remark  about  how  Africa  was  ripe  for 
revolution,  Kenyatta  replied  sharply:  "Kenya 
Intends  to  avert  all  revolutions  irrespective 
of  their  origins." 

He  has  taken  his  campaign  against  com- 
munism— and  against  all  he  thinks  threat- 
ens to  iindermine  the  country — through  the 


ranks  of  the  politicians,  to  the  elders  of  all 
the  tribes,  and  to  the  people.  Not  long  ago, 
before  tens  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  gathered  in  Nairobi  to  hear  him. 
Kenyatta  declared  that  there  was  no  place 
for  communism  in  Kenya,  that  communism 
represented  no  less  a  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  Africans  than  did  imperialism  in  its  hey- 
day. "It  Is  naive  to  think  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  imperialism  from  the  East  . 
he  said.  "This  is  why  we  reject  commu- 
nism. It  Is.  In  fact,  the  reason  why  we  have 
chosen,  for  ourselves  the  policy  of  nonaUgn- 
ment  and  Africt.n  socialism." 

"It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  think  that  you  can 
get  more  food,  more  hospitals,  or  schools  by 
crying  'communism.' "  Kenyatta  went  on. 
On  the  platform,  shifting  the  weight  of  his 
elephantine  frame  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
waving  his  fly  whisk  lazily  to  emphasize  a 
point,  he  seemed  huge,  relaxed,  powerful. 
This  was  Mzee — the  old  man — as  the  people 
call  him  with  all  the  respect  that  accrues  to 
age  in  this  part  of  the  world.  (Kenyatu 
himself  is  not  sure  of  his  age;  he  thinks  that 
"about  75"  Is  close.)  His  bleary,  slow-mov- 
ing eyes  went  back  and  forth  over  the 
audience,  and  the  crowd  hung  on  every  word. 

His  target  was  those  who  have  been  build- 
ing a  following  for  themselves  by  preaching 
that  all  the  things  the  people  want  will  be 
theirs  if  they  Just  hold  out  for  communism. 
"There  is  no  room  here  for  the  lazy  or  idle. " 
Kenyatta  said.  "There  is  no  room  for  those 
who  wait  for  things  to  be  given  for  nothing. 
There  Is  no  place  for  leaders  who  hope  to 
build  a  nation  on  slogans." 

He  also  was  after  those  In  Kenya  who  seek 
to  follow  more  closely  the  examples  set  by 
Tanzania  and  Uganda.  To  Kenyatta's  way 
of  thinking,  the  union  of  Tanganyika  with 
Zanzibar,  and  Tanzania's  commitment  to  the 
various  liberation  movements  she  harbors. 
reflect  a  preoccupation  with  the  old  perils  of 
imperialism  and  opened  new  lines  of  Chinese 
penetration — Just  as  Uganda's  dispute  with 
the  Congo  led  to  the  shipment  of  Chinese 
weapons  into  Uganda.  While  Tanzania  and 
Uganda  made  overtures  to  the  East.  Ken- 
yatta did  his  best  to  tighten  Kenya's  con- 
nections with  the  West.  He  does  not  .see 
nonallgnment  achieved  best  by  breaking  all 
the  old  bonds. 

"I  must  warn  those  in  our  country  who 
se«k  to  create  confusion,"  he  said  "It  is 
true  that  we  ,'have  passed  Jihrough  many 
years  of  Western  Imperialism.  It  is  natural 
that  we  should  detest  Western  colonialism. 
and  associate  the  word  'imperialism'  with  the 
West.  But  if  we  are  truly  nonalined  we  must 
not  avoid  making  friends  with  those  West- 
ern countries  which  extend  an  honest  field 
of  cooperation  and  trade.  To  do  this  is  just 
to  prove  that  we  are  not  free  and  cannot 
separate  good  from  bad.  It  proves  that  we 
still  suffer  from  a  colonial  mentality." 

Kenyatta  had  been  up  that  morni np  since 
6  o'clock,  pulling  weeds  out  of  a  field  of  corn 
by  his  new  house  in  Ichawerl.  As  usual. 
one  of  his  aids  had  to  get  up  early.  t.oo.  and 
talk  to  the  President  about  his  program  for 
that  day.  "I  know  about  communism." 
Kenyatta  said.  "I've  seen  it,  and  cannot  be 
fooled."  By  8:15  his  aids  and  his  five  body- 
guards were  ready  to  start  the  30-niilc  trip 
they  make  every  morning  down  to  Nairobi, 
and  Kenyatta  was  still  on  the  subject  of 
commvmlsm.  "I  know  how  it  works."  he  in- 
sisted. 

He  had  been  exposed  to  it  only  mnrtrfnally 
at  first  soon  afier  he  landed  a  Job  in  Nairobi 
In  1921,  as  an  Inspector  of  water  supplies. 
He  was  burning  with  ambition  to  do  some- 
thing about  emancipating  his  people.  He 
began  promoting  the  idea  of  Independent 
schools  for  the  Klkuyu  (he  himself  had  at- 
tended a  Church  of  Scotland  mission  school) . 
and  was  brushed  almost  immediately  into 
the  turmoil  of  politics. 


By  1928.  Kenyatta  was  general  secretary  of 
the  Klkuyu  Central  Association,  and  emerg- 
ing as  the  real  leader  of  the  first  nationalist 
movement  in  Kenya. 

A  group  of  Indians  with  Communist  con- 
nections put  up  the  money  and  legal  help 
Kenyatta  needed  to  go  off  to  London  and 
plead  the  Klkuyu  case  with  Britain's  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  Indians,  with  a  larger  com- 
munity in  Kenya  than  the  British,  calculated 
that  if  Kenyatta  could  wangle  some  EuJvan- 
tages  for  his  people,  they  were  bovmd  to  ben- 
efit as  well. 

Kenyatta  never  got  to  see  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  but  fell  in  with  the  League  Against 
Imperialism,  a  Conununlst  group  with  head- 
quarters in  London.  He  pali}  a  quick  trip  to 
Moscow,  was  given  a  handful  of  introduc- 
tions to  Communists  whom  he  looked  up  in 
Berlin,  and  went  to  Hambiu-g  to  play  a  minor 
role  at  the  Communist-sponsored  Interna- 
tional Negro  Workers'  Congress.  After  18 
months,  Kenyatta's  Indian  backers  tired  of 
supporting  him.  He  returned  to  Kenya  In 
1930,  but  only  to  bounce  back  to  London 
again  the  following  year. 

This  time  he  stayed  away  from  his  home- 
land for  15  years,  presenting  petitions  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  writing  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, ventilating  African  grievances  In 
Trafalgar  Square  to  anyone  who  would  listen. 
In  1933  he  spent  4  months  in  the  Soviet 
Union  absorbing  a  little  more  about  t^he  tac- 
tics of  revolution,  meeting  new  friends. 

For  a  while,  in  London,  he  shared  a  flat 
near  Charing  Cross  with  PavU  Robeson,  the 
American  singer  and  actor,  and  even  ap- 
peared with  him  In  a  film  version  of  Edgar 
Wallace's  "Sanders  of  the  River."  Kenyatta 
played  the  part  of  a  native  chief,  and  before 
long  he  discovered  that  his  African  robes 
were  good  not  only  for  film  work,  but  for  In- 
vitations to  cocktail  parties.  It  seemed  Just 
the  thing  for  a  man  who  had  to  scratch 
around  both  for  Jobs  and  for  people  to  hear 
out  his   grievances   against  colonial  rule. 

Kenyatta  lectured  on  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association  circuit,  and  landed  a  Job 
on  the  faculty  of  a  Quaker  college  in  Bir- 
minghanr.  Although  he  never  got  an  un- 
dergraduate degree,  he  completed  a  graduate 
course  in^anthropology  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  and  wrote  a  book,  "Facing 
Mount  Kenya,"  a  pioneering  study  of  the 
customs  of  his  people. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Kenyatta  took  a 
Job  as  a  farm  laborer  in  Sussex,  and  was 
promptly  given  the  nickname  "Jumbo"  be- 
cause of  his  bulk.  He  Is  remembered  there 
as  a  good-natured  chap,  given  to  reciting 
verses  from  Rudyard  Kipling — of  all  people — 
and  to  reading  from  Shakespeare's  "Othello." 

Kenyatta  had  left  two  wives  behind  In 
Kenya,  where  polygamy  is  an  accepted  prac- 
tice, and  he  took  another  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  Sussex.  She  was  Edna  Grace  Clark, 
whom  he  had  met  when  they  were  on  the 
same  lecture  circuit,  and  who  was  working 
then  at  a  school  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
bore  Kenyatta  a  son.  but  both  wife  and  child 
stayed  behind  when  Kenyatta  returned  to 
his  homeland  in  1946  to  get  back  into  the 
swim  of  politics.  He  took  a  fourth  wife, 
Nglna,  soon  after  his  return. 

His  devotion  to  Nglna  Is  almost  legend. 
He  hurries  out  of  his  office  each  day  by  4 
p.m.,  unless  there  Is  a  real  crisis  to  keep  him 
longer,  and  he  does  not  take  his  work  home 
with  him.  He  has  no  really  close  friends  out- 
side his  family,  and  spends  all  his  affection 
on  Nglna  and  their  four  children,  though 
he  has  not  forsaken  his  other  wives  and 
keeps  In  close  touch  with  them  and  with 
his  other  children. 

During  his  long  absence  iu  England,  Ken- 
yatta had  become-  established  as  a  symbol 
of  African  nationalism.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Klkuyu  came  to  know  the  name  of  the 
man  who  was  the  champion  of  their  cause 
and  gave  what  money  they  could  to  keep 
the  struggle  alive.    Now,  upon  his  return,  be 


led  the  demand  for  elected  Afj^can  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislative  CouncU.  He 
wanted  African  voters  on  the  electoral  rolls. 
He  wanted  aU  manifestations  of  color  dis- 
crimination abolished,  and  he  wanted  Afri- 
cans back  in  the  Highland  preserves  of  the 
white  farmers. 

But  the  Colonial  Government  was  making 
no  concessions,  and  while  Kenyatta  was  talk- 
ing of  constitutional  change,  many  of  his 
followers  were  taking  gruesome  oaths  to  klU 
the  white  man,  or  terrify  him  Into  leaving 
the  country.  Inevitably,  Kenyatta  was  sin-,  - 
gled  out  by  the  Government  as  the  master- 
mind of  Mau  Mau,  the  terrorist  movement 
that  engulfed  Kenya  In  the  early  1950'8.  In 
the  predawn  hours  of  October  20,  1952,  the 
police,  thinking  to  surprise  him  in  his  sleep, 
found  him  fully  dressed  and  waiting  stoical- 
ly to  be  arrested.  They  bundled  him  off  by 
airplane  to  Lokitaung,  a  tiny,  desert  post  in 
the  contorted,  lifeless  landscape  of  Kenya's 
north. 

To  hear  him  tell  of  his  7  years  of  Im- 
prisonment at  Lokitaung,  they  must  have 
been  the  most  harrowing  of  his  life.  When 
their  frustrations  piled  up,  he  and  his  fel- 
low prisoners  brawled  until  the  sun  burned 
the  energy  from  them.  Then  they  would 
sink  into  apathy.  Kenyatta  Uved  In  fear 
that  he  would  be  poisoned  by  the  British. 
At  night  he  would  lie  in  terror,  watching 
fpr  scorpions  or  snakes,  finally  drifting  off 
to  sleep,  as  he  puts  It  now,  "hoping  for  the 
best."  The  worst  terror,  as  he  often  recalls, 
was  having  to  dig  what  he  was  told  was  to 
be  hls.ow»  ferave. 

When  his  sentence  was  completed,  he  was 
moved  to  Lodwar,  still  in  the  remote  north, 
and  given  a  little  cottage  and  even  an  allow- 
ance with  which  to  buy  approved  newspapers 
and  books.  Prom  Lodwar  he  was  eventually 
flown  to  Maralal,  a  mountain  oasis  closer  to 
Nairobi,  and  then  to  Kiambu,  which  Is  his 
home  district. 

On  August  15,  1961,  when  he  was  finally 
released,  he  was  a  personality  towering  above 
all  others.  A  whole  generation  had  grown 
to  manhood  without  e^er  seeing  Jomo  Ken- 
yatta, but  they  accepted  him  as  the  leader 
of  the  country,  the  symbol  of  an  emerging 
nation.  His  home  at  Ichawerl  had  been 
razed,  and  turned  by  the  British  Into  an  ex- 
perimental farm,  but  It  remained  a  shrine 
the  whole  time.  Thousands  of  Klkuyu 
cheered  his  return,  and  brought  him  gifts  of 
goats,  pigs,  sheep,  cows,  and  baskets  of  corn. 
The  British  speeded  the  transfer  of  power  to 
the  Africans  and  on  Independence  day, 
December  11,  1963,  the  man  who  had  gone 
to  Jail  before  the  Mau  Mau  committed  theh* 
first  white  murder  was  able  to  say  to  a  mass 
of  cheering  people :  "I  have  snatched  you  out 
of  the  lion's  belly." 

Since  then,  he  has  striven  to  keep  his  peo- 
ple from  falling  Into  anyone  else's  clutches. 
He  has  created  a  one-party  state  to  transcend 
tribalism,  to  build  a  national  unity  that 
would  offer  security  and  opportunity  to  Afri- 
cans of  whatever  tribe,  to  Indians^  Arabs, 
even  to  Englishmen  <<^ho  are  prepared  to 
Identify  themselves  with  Kenya.  He-  wants 
a  nation  Impervious  to  the  divisions  which 
foreigners  from  East  or  West  might  be 
tempted  to  exploit. 

He  has  taken  on  a  monumental  task,  fen' 
the  mass  of  Africans  In  Kenya  have  little 
In  common  beyond  poverty.  Ignorance,  and 
disease — the  three  things  Kenyatta  describes 
as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  country. 

There  are  probably  close  to  9  million  Afri- 
cans In  Kenya  of  diverse  origin,  tradition, 
even  language.  There  are  Bantu,  like  the 
Klkuyu,  who  wandered  into  Kenya  from 
West  and  Central  Africa  centuries  ago.  But 
the  Bantu  vary  from  the  tall,  proud  Baluhya 
near  Lake  Victoria  to  the  short,  introverted 
Nylka  of  the  coast.  The  Nilotic  tribesmen 
who  came  up  the  NUe  VaUey  from  the  Sudan 
are  spread  through  Kenya  from  Uganda  to 
Tanzania.    Hamltic  tribes  like  the  SomaU 


have  penetrated  deep  Into  the  country  frcMn 
the  rugged  northern  desert.  The  Wander- 
obo.  ururelated  to  any  of  the  others,  are  the 
hapless  Indigenous  remnant  of  Kenya's  for- 
est hunters. 

In  all  the  years  the  British  were  here,  their 
language  never  penetrated  deeper  than  the 
houseboys  and  a  thin  veneer  of  officialdom.. 
Swahill,  a  Bantu-based  language  laced  with 
Arabic.  English  and  half  a  dozen  other 
tongues  come  closer  to  being  a  generally  used 
language.  Not  everyone  speaks  Swahill,  but 
In  nearly  every  village  there  is  someone  who 
understands  it. 

Kenyatta  Is  using  these  two  languages  to 
forge  unity  of  a  sort  In  his  country.  Now 
even  a  Kikuyu  boy  who  lapses  Into  his  own 
language  In  a  classroom  is  likely  to  get  his 
knuckles  rapped  by  a  Kikuyu  teacher. 

As  proud  as  Kenyatta  is  of  his  own  tribal 
heritage,  he  feels  that  eventually  It  will  have 
to  be  trampled  on  If  the  old  tribal  arguments 
are  to  be  forgotten,  and  If  ieellngs  or  Insecur- 
ity are  not  going  to  be  aroused  among  the 
country's  49,000  Europeans,  or  among  the 
183,000  Asians  whose  forebears  came  from 
the  Indian  subcontinent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  to  help^ build  the  railway,  or 
among  the  36,000  Arabs  whose  ancestors  had 
been  traders  and  merchants  along  the  coast 
for  centuries.  The  services  of  these  people 
are  still  needed  in  Kenya.  For  the  Asians 
and  Arabs,  at  least,  there  Is  really  nowhere 
else  to  go. 

"Where  there  has  been  racial  hatred.  It 
must  be  ended."  Kenyatta  said  In  a  broad- 
cast before  independence.  "Where  there  has 
been  tribal  animosity.  It  will  be  finished. 
Let  tis  not  dwell  upon  the  bitterness  of  the 
past.  I  would  rather  look  to  the  future,  to 
the  good  new  Kenya,  not  to  the  bad  old 
days.  If  we  can  create  tlUs  sense  of  national 
direction  and  identity,  we  shall  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  solving  our  economic  prob- 
lems. We  hold  out  no  empty  promises  of 
achieving  Utopia  overnight.-  What  we  hold 
out  to  every  citizen  Is  the  prospect  of  work. 
Justly  rewarded. 

The  call  for  hard  work  Is  a  main  brace  in 
Kenyatta's  domestic  program.  It  Is  his  an- 
swer to  the  whisperings  of  other  politicians 
that  there  are  still  some  splendid  properties 
that  could  be  had  from  the  Europeans  and 
Asians  for  the  taking.  Hard  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  is  the  way  to  keep  the 
people  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  young 
radicals.  It  is  the  way  to  political  stability, 
which  is  prerequisite  to  attracting  foreign 
Investment.  It  Is  necessary  medicine  In  a 
country  still  too  full  of  subsistence  farmers, 
too  close  in  memory  to  the  time  when  out- 
siders initiated  all  progress. 

On  hif  weekend  tours  of  the  country.  Keh- 
yatta  mhkes  a  point  of  visiting  village  "self- 
help"  projects  for  schools,  clinics,  roads,  and 
the  like,  renewing  the  demand  for  greater 
effort,  lecturing  pointedly  to  the  crowds  on 
the  particular  sins  of  the  neighborhood, 
whether  drinking,  cattle  thieving,  fighting 
between  tribes  or  whatever.  They  come  from 
miles  around  for  a  glimpse  of  Mzee.  and  to 
be  caught  up  In  his  spellbinding  oratory. 
"Harambee."  he  always  shouts  at  the  end  of 
his  talks.  This  Is  Kenyatta's  slogan,  drawn 
from  the  loggers'  Swahill  word  for  "Let's  all 
pull  together."  "Harambee,"  the  crowd  J^n- 
variably  shouts  back. 

His  position  at  home  Is  unassailable.  In 
spite  of  some  setbacks.  He  had  to  call  in  the 
British  last  year  to  help  him  suppress  a  re- 
bellious army,  an  act  that  hurt  his  standing 
in  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  American-Belgian 
rescue  mission  at  Stanleyville  last  year  was 
carried  out  when  Kenyatta  thought  he  still 
had  a  chance  to  persuade  the  Congolese  reb- 
els to  release  their  hostages,  and  that  hurt 
his  pride.  His  dream  of  an  East  African  po- 
litical federation  has  slipped  Into  oblivion. 

Kenyatta's  idea  of  nonallnement  is  not, 
as  It  Is  elsewhere  In  ^.frlca,  to  covirt  the  East, 
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elt  ler  to  make  up  for  ttie  old  Injvistices  of 
tb(  Wert,  or  to  balance  a  preponderance  of 
W<  stem  Influence.  Hla  Idea  la  to  keep  his 
no  «  out  of  sensitive  points  In  the  cold  war 
wt  sre  they  do  not  affect  Kenya.  Thus,  he 
wo  lid  not  be  likely  to  make  quick,  iinsoliclted 
pr<  nouncements  on  the  American  Involve- 
me  at  In  Vietnam  or  the  Dominican  Republic. 

'  ''et  he  does  demand  stronger  measures 
frc  31  the  British  against  Rhodesia.  He  offers 
bis  support  to  the  "freedom  fighters"  picking 
at  Mozambique.  He  may  be  disillusioned 
wli  h  the  Congolese  rebels,  but  he  is  still  un- 
rec  anciled  to  the  use  of  white  mercenaries  by 
thi  Congolese  Government,  or  to  the  help 
th(  American  Government  gives  it.  Still, 
tal  ing  all  his  problems  into  consideration, 
Jo:  ao  Kenyatta  wovild  seem  to  be  as  good  a 
ms  a  to  be  holding  the  reins  of  power  in 
Ke  lya  as  any  westerner  could  hope  to  see. 

S  ome  of  his  Western  admirers  would  like 
to  see  him  step  more  flnnly  on  what  would 
ap]  lear  to  be  the  almost  contemptuously  In- 
8ul  lordlnate  activities  of  Vice  President  Od- 
inf  a.  But  their  differences  are  more  tribal 
an  I  personal  than  ideological,  in  spite  of 
th(  friendship  Odtnga  professes  for  the  Rus- 
sia is  and  Chinese,  in  spite  of  his  statement 
thi  t  commxinlsm  Is  "food"  to  him.  The  Vice 
Pn  sldent  is  first  and  foremost  a  Luo.  the 
lea  ler  of  Kenya's  second  biggest  tribe.  If 
Ke  lyatta  were  to  step  on  him,  he  would  risk 
bri  Qging  to  life  the  ogre  of  tribalism  he  is 
wo  "king  so  hard  to  destroy.  Instead,  he  has 
wo  "ked  assiduously  to  Isolate  Odlnga  and  to 
pu  r  the  rug  from  under  his  supporters  in 
otner  tribes. 

]  Lenyatta  has  not  had  to  worry  much  about 
.Pa  liament,  which  is  elected  only  once  in 
6  )  ears,  and  where  support  for  him  Is  over- 
wl  elming.  Only  once  did  Odlnga  make  some 
iiu  oads  into  Kenyatta's  majority,  when  th# 
Ft  sldent  was  asking  for  support  for  an  East 
Af  lean  Federation.  As  soon  as  Kenyatta 
sa^  r  the  danger  signs  he  began  an  enormous 
pe:  sonal  effort  to  win  over  the  back  bench- 
en  ,  and  did  so  with  amazing  success. 

<  Wlnga  can  now  hardly  work  up  the  nerve 
to  attend  Cabinet  meetings,  where  the  Presi- 
de It  leans  heavily  toward  the  ministers  most 
axL  plcious  of  communism,  and  shows  most 
de:  Qonstratlvely  his  desire  to  rise  above  trib- 
all  im.  Tom  Mboya,  his  Minister  for  Eco- 
no  nic  Development,  is  a  Luo.  James  Gi- 
eh  iru.  the  Finance  Minister.  Is  a  Klkuyu, 
as  are  Dr.  Glkonyo  Kiano,  the  Minister  for 
Co  nmerce,  and  Attorney  General  Charles 
NJ  >n]o.  Lawrence  Saginl,  the  Minister  for 
Lo  »1  Government,  Is  a  Kisli.  Dr.  NJoroge 
Ml  ngal.  the  Defense  Minister,  is  a  Kikuyu. 
Da  Qlel  Arap  Mol,  the  Home  Affairs  Minister, 
Is  I  Kipslgis. 

.  imong  them  they  have  built  what  would 
ap  )eap  to  be  an  interest  In  the  West  in 
In'  estlng  ih-Kenya.  and  an  Interest  In  Kenya 
In  looking  to  the  West  for  secvirity.  Since 
th  1  army  mutiny,  Kenyatta  has  built  up  a 
pa  amllitary  police  force  far  more  formidable 
th  in  the  army,  and  hq^eels  surer  of  the 
I03  alty  of  the  police,  "^e  United  States  Is 
eq  lipping  this  force  with  its  owp  air  trans- 
po  t  so  that  it  will  be  independently  mobile. 

I  ^rlousiy^.even  the  reasons- Kenyatta  gave 
las  t  year  for  wanting  a  one-party  state  had 
a  I  Ing  of  friendliness  to  the  West.  "We  re- 
Jet  t  ja  blueprint  of  the  Western  model  of  a 
tw  >i party  system  of  government."  he  said, 
"b  (caiose  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  notion 
of  the  government  and  the  governed  being  in 
op  >os:tion  to  one  another,  one  clamcring  for 
du  ties  and  the  other  crying  for  rights. 

'  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  Justify  our  pre- 
dl!  jctlon  for  a  one-party  system  of  govern- 
m(nt  by  using  the  fragile  argument  that 
pa  ties  are  the  expression  of  socinl  claF'ies 
an  1  that  therefore  there  must  be  only  one 
pa  ty.  The  theory  of  class  struggle  has  no 
rel  ;vance  to  our  particular  situation  here. 
In  a  one-party  state  such  as  we  envisage, 
we  hold  that  politics  is  a  potent  instrument: 
It   iS  through  our  political  institutions  that 


we  Influence  economic  trends,  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

"Dont  be  fooled,"  a  member  erf  hl«  Cabinet 
said  a  while  ago.  "M^ee  waa  an  African  na- 
tionalist in  the  days  of  Mau  Mau  and  he  still 
is.  He  does  not  stand  in  East  or  West,  eyen 
if  it  seems  that  way.  He  stands  in  Africa 
with  both  feet,  and  he  cares  for  the  people 
of  Africa  as  he  does  for  his  own  chllth-en.** 


Support  for  the  Connecticut  River  National 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

or    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  since 
mid-August,  when  I  Introduced  my  bill — 
S.  2460 — to  establish  a  Connecticut  River 
National  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area, 
many  newspapers  in  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut  and  throuprhout  New  Eng- 
land have  published  editorials  concern- 
ing the  project.  The  editorials  have  been 
imanimous  in  their  support  for  the  pro- 
posal, and  indicate  the  basic  need  for  a 
park  of  this  kind  in  New  England. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  editorials  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec6rd, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Deep  River  (Conn/)  New  Era] 
Completely  in  CH.^R.^CTER 

The  legislation  and  Senator  Ribicoff's 
comments  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  In  support 
of  his  bill  are  completely  in  character.  The 
former  Grovernor  of  Connecticut  and  mem- 
ber of  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet  has  long 
been  one  of  America's  most  powerful  and 
eloquent  voices  In  the  field  of  conservation. 

We  well  remember  his  statement,  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  restored  Good- 
speed  Opera  House  In  East  Haddam,  that  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  Co^ectlcut 
River  should  always  be  a  place  where  people 
can  sit  qxiletly.  enjoy  the  view,  and  "listen 
to  the  grass  gr^." 

He  has  beeii  a  consistent  advocate  of  meas- 
ures to  fight  pollution,  both  of  the  water 
and  of  the  air.  Toward  this  end,  he  per- 
suaded the  U.S.  Depvartment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  arrange  an  Interstate 
pollution  conference  In  December  of  1963 — 
over  the  objections  of  both  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  officials — in  an  effort  to  speed 
up  the  clean  up  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Toward  this  end,  too,  he  asked  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Her.lth  Service,  just  about  a  year  ago,  to 
make  a  thorough  study  to  determine  what 
effect,  if  any,  the  discharge  of  heated  water 
Into  the  Connecticut  River  from  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co.  plant  at 
Haddam  Neck  would  have  upon  the  water 
In  the  river,  and  the  air  above.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  agreed  to  make  the 
study,  but  Connecticut  officials  rejected  It, 
sfivlng  they  already  had  all  the  information 
they  needed.  Ten  mcmths  later,  however. 
Governor  Dempsey  announced  that  he  would 
appoint  a  "task  force"  to  study  pollution 
problems  In  the  State. 

Politics  being  what  it  Is,  we  know  some 
'  Republicans  will  charge  that  Senator  Ribi- 
coff's actions  are  politically  motivated,  that 
he  is  merely  trying  to  win  votes  for  the  next 
election.    Maybe  so;  we  wouldn't  know.    We 


do  know  that  the  Senator  doesn't  come  vn 
for  reelection  until  1968,  which  Is  still  3 
years  off  and  pretty  remote  at  this  time, « 
far  as  lining  up  votes  Is  concerned. 

Our  own  belief  i«  that  Senator  Ribico» 
Is  being  honest  and  sincere  in  wanting  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help  preserve  that 
natural  beauty  which  still  remains  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  And  even  if  his 
bill  were  politically  motivated,  our  reaction 
would  be :  «Fine.  If  this  is  the  type  of  legis. 
latlon  produced  by  political  motivation,  lefs 
have  more  of  it. 


[From  the  Manchester  Herald] 
River  Pakkwat  Merits  Study 

There  are  now  two  kinds  of  highways  in 
southern  New  England,  the  Connecticut 
River  Parkway  proposed  by  U.S.  Senator 
Abraham  RiBicorr  would  be  a  third,  designed 
purely  for  pleasure. 

First  we  have  our  older  roads,  originally 
built  to  move  traffic,  and  some  of  it  was  horse 
drawn  when  the  roads  were  first  built,  but 
now  pockmarked  by  gas  stations,  honky-tonk 
restaurants,  and  poorly  thought  out  inter- 
sections and  access  points.  And  in  thli 
group  we  also  have  some  beautiful  stretches 
of  road,  which  generally  are  protected  by 
nothing  except  chance. 

Then  we  have  our  superhighways,  stretch- 
ing out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  all  the 
time  confronting  the  eye  with  essentially  the 
same  nursery-manufactured  view.  The  Fed- 
eral Interstate  highways  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  be  the  locale 
outside  of  Billings,  Mont.,  or  Hartford,  Conn. 
Monotony  is  their  watchword;  one  is  gener- 
ally assured  that  nothing  except  more  con- 
crete can  be  seen  from  them.  They  are 
often  landscaped  and  sometimes  lit — but 
they  are  a  plastic  wtwld. 

The  Connecticut  River  Parkway  would  be 
solely  designed  for  that  old.-fashloned  pas- 
time, pleasure  driving.  It  would  be  the  first 
In  the  Nation  to  combine  park-like  scenic 
roads,  a  river,  and  a  recreation  area  Its 
concept  would  not  be  to  move  traffic,  but  to 
move  people  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  this 
great  river.  As  defined  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  a  national  parkway  is  "a  federally 
owned  elongated  park  featuring  a  road  de- 
signed for  pleasure  travel  and  embracing 
scenic,  recreational,  or  historic  features  of 
national  significance." 

The  National  Park  Service  does  not  go  In 
for  multllane  highways — ^indeed  the  main 
thoroughfares  in  Yellowstone  Park,  our 
single  most  popular  park,  are  merely  two 
lanes,  with  turnolTs,  observation  points, 
and  parking  areas,  and  moderate  speed 
limits.  They  do  not  cut  great  swaths  Into 
the  countryside  such  as  Is  required  by  the 
new  Route  9,  nor  go  in  for  sweeping  access 
and  egress  points. 

The  finest  existing  example  of  a  national 
parkway  is  the  500-mile  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way In  the  Smokies,  a  project  started  In  1933. 
Others  Include  the  Colonial  Parkway  (22 
miles)  conecting  Jamestown,  Williamsburg, 
and  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway  (47  miles)  along 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac  near  Washlngtoa 
The  United  States  currently  has  819  mlle« 
of  parkway  planned  in  other  U.S.  locations, 
with  two-thirds  of  it  built  or  under  con- 
struction, mainly  In  existing  national  parks. 

A  national  parkway  has  a  specific  mean- 
ing quite  apart  from  a  national  park,  which 
Is  the  highest  or  most  restrictive  type  of  Fed- 
eral preservation.  A  national  parkway  is  al- 
most the  lowest  or  least  restricted,  and  could 
probably  be  used  to  purchase  relatively  nar- 
row areas,  or  large  areas  (sueh  as  the  ridge- 
tops  of  the  Connecticut)  with  large  degree  of 
flexibility  as  to  usage. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal  Is  a  stagger- 
ing, sweeping  concept,  but  that  is  not  to  say 
that  it   could  not  be  brought  to  fruition 


-Ithout  commercial  disruption  to  the  county 
!l  the  Senator  said,  "The  Connecticut 
ttver  and  its  valleys  are  priceless  assets^ 
K  bave  been  placed  In  this  generations 
S2_and  we  are  the  stewards  for  tto*  fu- 
J^lV^The  Rlblcofif  proposal  envl^tons  a 
!^v  The  study  should  be  made  «o  that 
«  mav  see  how  a  world  of  scenic  preserva- 
tion for  future  generations  meets  the  de- 
^dsand  the  Inherent  rights  of  property 

fnr  this  generation. 

'<*  ^^     ^  —Middletown  Press. 


Of  this  bUl  we  shall  certainly  hear  a^n 
and  again,  for  It  has  a  basic,  clear-cut  appeal. 
U  U^istent  with  the  Presidents  general 
approach  to  land  conservation,  beautifloa- 
tSrSuution  prevention  '^^f^^^^°l 
develo^ent.  Finally,  It  Is  a^*^o[«l.  ^^  * 
SSn  who  is  something  o*  «^  «»Pf*.  ^  "l! 
hMTdllnE  of  such  domestic  legislation.  It 
Si  Ireful  consideration  and  planning. 


[From  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day] 
Saving  the  Valley 
Senator  Adr.-vham  A.  Ribicoff,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  Is  right,  of  course,  when  he 
Is  that  any  effort  to  save  the  natural 
ffiitrof  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  from 
desoolllng  can  scarcely  start  too  soon. 

hS  proiKxsal  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  implement  this  program  may  meet  a  few 
cvnical  views.  For  It  does  seem  that  time 
KhOTt,  prospects  of  arousing  enough  official 
^thLlksm  dim,  before  there  Is  much  more 
eiploltatlon  of  the  valley.  „^  „„„ 

The  Senat-^r,  a  New  London  resident  now 
nroposes  an  initial  study  by  the  Secretiiry  of 
Se  toterior,  a  review  of  his  findings,  hear- 
ses on  possible  parkway  boundaries,  estab- 
&ent  of  an  authority  to  carry  out  and 
administer  the  program   and   Parkway    ete. 
Set  is  that  the  magnificent  scenery,  recrea- 
ttonal  assets,  etc..  of  this  region  have  been 
nubllclzed  bv  several  organizations  for  years 
Sout  arousing  any  real  f  f""'   ^^^^'-^^/^ 
The  recreational  valu?s  of   the  valley  are 
obvious,  supposing  that  some  means  may  be 
CTeventually  of  ending  pollution  of  the 
water.    The  Senator  proposes  parkway  roads 
along    the    b^.nks.    not    expressways     That 
aStouches  a  matter  on  which  there  is  Utt  e 
time.    High-speed  roads  right  now  are  quite 
common  flong  the  rlverbanks. 

Meanwhile  the  patient,  plodding  work  nec- 
essary to  win  sufficient  support  to  get  Federa 
^eptance  of  this  whole  concept  may  well 
^beyond    ordinary   belief.    It   will    surely 
take  a  long,  continuing  effort. 

There  Is  as  the  Senator  says,  little  time  to 
dally  on  this  matter,  with  present,  steady 
encroachment  of  new  installations,  some  of 
which  will  destroy  nrtural  beauty  for  all 
time. 


[From  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  | 

River  Valley  Parkway 
In  one  grand  move,  Senator  Abraham  A^ 
RiBioorF  has  formulated  a  proposal  which 
would,  when  accepted,  control  the  futiure  de- 
velopment of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 
His  bin  asking  Congress  to  establlah  a  Con- 
necticut River  National  Parkway  is  a  care- 
fully drafted  plan  aimed  principally  at  assur- 
ing recreation  facilities  but  also  helpmg  to 
octroi  against  blight  and  water  PoHj^tion^ 

The  bUl  is  a  practical  one.  I^  asking  that 
a  full-scale  study  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  the  interior.  vAth  heavy  reliance  on  the 
assistance  of  representatives  of  the  loxu: 
States  involved  (Connecticut.  Ma^sachusette^ 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire).  Rf^^^T 
assure  that  this  will  not  be  a  haphazard, 
Impractical  development. 

Further,  he  outlines  for  the  P^ject^a  sen- 
sible scheme  of  evolution,  suggesting  that  in 
all  likelihood  only  portions  of  the  land  m 
the  river  valley  would  ever  come  under  the 
National  Parkway,  not  all  of  it.  But  that 
portion  which  would  be  so  designated  would 
be  developed  with  scenic  roads  (not  super 
highways)  and  with  recreational  facilities 
To?  SU  hiking,  bicycling  Plenicking 
flsh  and  wildlife  management,,  fishing,  hunt 
tag,  boating,  camping,  and  winter  sports. 

Sensibly,  he  suggests  that  the  study  would 
"be  required  to  make  due  allowance  for 
necessary  economic  use  of  the  river  area. 


[From  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)   Sentinel] 

THE   SENSE   OF   LOSING    SOMETHING 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff's  proposal  for 
thooreservaWon  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
SnScS  River  Valley  would  have  ^ncle 

'r  '^e  ^b^ir^'ra^mea"s^?f"  Warding 

?iSf£f-^eP--^^e^^^^ 
"^rS'ST^^^yt-  in  a  period   of   .wift 
tra^nflti?n'U?  I  are  the  green  Jan^^o 
other    Connecticut    streams    Including 

"Trrrlnecticut's    population    gro^^^^^^^ 
banks  Of  its  streams  are  no  linger  remote 

Sow?a^;e%r^StnlyT;fa^hoi?ses  and 

^^^lesTsome  urgent  effort  Is  -de  f  ^f^ 
tically  to  ^P-^,tafern^o4n'^ruk?n 
?o?g  a^UeV SetS  ^inspiring  scenery  our 
grandchildren  shall  never  know,  excepting   in 

"'rhe'nac^ IS  much  faster  now  than  during 
thlfnterval  beTween  our  grandfathers'  days 

"  Wlth'c°areful  planning,  two  things  could 

intrusion  attractive,  not  ugly. 

This  is  but  one  other  aspect  of  the  leei mg 
thi?  America  in  growing  is  losing  son>ethmg 

"^hf  op°en"paces  program,  recognition  of 

rt7?roS  ss:ri^r^^^ 

=t^m^;=~iHr 

our  waters  are  not  changed  for  the  worse  lor 
o,  Ir  ATP  all  svmptoms  of  the  uneasy  popular 
r  H^Itw  iJerowlng  in  our  time  that  vision 
cfS  ^th  aftS  iieeded  If  scenic  beauty 
that  :^s  passed  on  to  us  without  even  asking 
is  not   to   be   transformed    into    Irreparaoie 

""-ISe'reare  certain  kinds  of  encroachment 
which,  once  achieved,  destroys  natural 
^^rVrr^^gSwfng  Nation  and  a  growing 
State  but  greater  thought  and  action  are  re- 
quired If  we  are  not  to  grow  mto  dlsorderea 
ugliness. 


much  widtr  than  a  railroad  rlg^t-o*-**^-." 
would  ^provide  a  drive  of  ^Paralleled 
rce^tfUuty  because  the  road  would  be  on 
f  viMBI^edcre  of  the  river.  ,  , 

W^e  malS  there  is  Uttle  to  be  said  lor 
nuttine  roadways  along  a  shoreline  or  river- 
S^nk  unlesTthe  purpc^e  of  such  roadways  is 
Sc  Turnpikes,  although  often  Placed  In 
:^ch  location^,  do  not  belong  ^^^^^.^"^^ 
because  the  shoreline  Is  merely  destroyed. 
Si  rcause  the  high  protecUve  ralUngs  and 
high  speeds  by  the  vehicles,  combine  to  vitl- 
at.<>  the  chance  to  see  the  view. 

1  nlSnal  parkway  Is  different,  here  the 
point  is  scenery.  From  Maromas.  going 
^rth  a  parkway  could  either  temporarily 
"oTn  Route  9,  swinging  across  a  new  bndge 
at  the  narrows  near  Middletown  which  has 
^en  discussed  to  carry  Uafflc  ^r^^  newly 
located  6A.  It  could  then  Proceed  up  along 
thTshenlpslt  Trail,  or  in  its  general  vicinity^ 
through  Meshomaslc  State  Forest  so  that  the 
grand  view  from  above  Great  Hill  Pond.  Port- 
land  could  be  seen  by  all. 

From  Deep  River  south,  the  choice  would 
have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  meranr  a 
tracks  should  be  followed,  or  whether  the 
parkway  should  wing  across  the  river  in  the 
vlclnTty  Of  Selden  Neck  State  Park  to  incor- 
porato  a  view  from  the  great  bluff  above 
Hamburg  Cove,  called  Joshuatown. 

No    doubt   there    wlU   be   many   Potential 
routes  that  could  be  considered.     Provision 
should  also  be  made  to  protect  asmany  of 
the  ridge  lines  along  the  river  as  possible  as 
walrecommended  by  the  old  Whyte  report 
orepared  for  Governor  Dempsey.    But  at  first 
glance   It   would   seem    possible    to   preserve 
much  of  the  Connecticut  while  at  the  same 
time  enhancing  the  value  of  property  owners^ 
Fortunately,    a    certain    anaount    of    the 
spadework  on  such  a  project  has  been  done 
bv    the     old     Saybrook-Mlddletown     Scenic 
Highway  commission  which  in  1953  stumed 
a  possible  route.     Although  the  commission 
recoWiended  a  new  Route  9  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  traffic,  it  made  a  study  of  Possible 
scenic  routes-and  delinerat^d  a  route  next 
to  the  railroad  tracks  for  approximately  the 
same  distance  that  we  have  discussed  here 
Today,  the  railroad  tracks  are  not  oelng  used 
to  any  substantial  extent  and  parts  of  the 
trackage  could  be  taken  over. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Middlesex  County, 
finding  a  route  for  a  national  parkway  would 
not  bf  inordinately  difficult  and  "  wou  d 
of  course,  increase  the  recreational  potential 
of  the  area. 


(From  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press) 
The  Parkway's  Route 
When  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  UdalK 
senator  Ribicoff'  Governor  dempsey  and 
assorted  dignitaries  set  sail  up  the  C^^^f^^^i 
cut  River  to  view  It  as  a  potential  national 
p^kway.  the  question  that  will  be  In  most 
minds  Is  simply  this:   Is  It  practical? 

Although  a^great  many  studies  would  have 
to Tmfde,  I  portion  of  the  rou.,e  Is  ob- 
vious. From  Maromas  to  Deep  Rner  tne 
virtually  never  used  railroad  tracks  of  Jhe 
Valley  line  provide  an  existing  right-of-way 
which  would  be  Ideal  for  the  purpose.  A 
national  parkway,  as  we  have  said  eariier.  is 
not  a  superhighway,  and  as  a  consequence 
the   parkway   itself  would  not  have  to  be 


[From  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press] 

RIVER   PARKWAT   MERPTS    STUDY 

There  are  now  two  kinds  of  highways  in 
southern  New  England.  ^«  JJ^^^^^^ 
River  Parkway  proposed  by  ys.  oeo£^ 
ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF  would  be  a  third,  designed 

purely  for  pleasure.  .„„ii_ 

First  we  have  our  older  roads,  originally 
built  to  move  traffic,  and  some  of  it  was 
horse  drawn  when  the  roads  were  first  buUt. 
but  now  pockmarked  by  gas  stations,  honky- 
tonk  resSurants,  and  poorly  thought  out 
intersections  and  access  points.  And  in  this 
S^oup  we  also  have  some  beautiful  »tretehes 
of  road,  which  generally  are  protected  by 
nothing  except  chance.  ^„*-h 

Then  we  have  our  superhighways.  Btreteh- 
ing  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  and  aU 
the  time  confronting  the  eye  wlto  essentiaUy 
the  same  nursery-manufactured  ^^fw The 
Federal  Interstate  highways  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  be  tihe  lo- 
cSe  outside  of  BUlings.  Mont,  or  Hartford 
conn  Monotony  is  their  watehword;  one 
U  Kener^ly  assured  that  nothin«  except 
^ofe  concrete  can  be  seen  from  them.  They 
Ze  often  landscaped  and  sometimes  Ut-but 

"^^rSo^^SlcuTR^er  Parl^way  would  be 
solely  designed  for  that  old-fashioned  p«- 
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pleasure  driving.    It  would  be  tho  fir-t 
Nation  to  combine  park-like   scenic 
a  river,  and  a  recreation   area.     Its 
would  not  be  to  move   traffic,  but 
people  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
^eet  river.    As  defined  by  the  Na  'v>rf.il 
Service,  a  national  parkway  Is  "a  fed- 
owned  elongated  park  featuring  a  road 
for  pleasure  travel  and  embracing 
recreational,   or   historic   features   of 
significance." 
National  Park  Service  does  not  go  in 
nultilane    highways — indeed    the    main 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  our-  sin- 
popular  park,  are  merely  two  lanes, 
tumoffs,  observation  points,  and  park- 
reas.  and  moderate  speed  limits.    They 
cut  great  swaths  into  the  countryside 
as  Is  required  by  the  new  Route  9.  ncr 
for  sweeping  access  aijd  egress  points. 
finest  existing  example  of  a  national 
vay  is  the  500-mile  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
n  the  Smokies,  a  project  started  in  1933. 
Include    the    Colonial    Parkway    (22 
)  connecting  Jamestown,  Williamsbiu-g, 
Yorktown,  Va.,  and  the  George  Wash- 
n  Memorial  Parkway  (47  miles)    along 
sides  of  the  Potomac  near  Washington. 
United  States   currently   has   819  miles 
way  planned  in  other  U.S.  locations, 
two-thirds  of  It   built  or  under  con- 
malnly  in  existing  national  parks, 
lational  parkway  has  a  specific  meaning 
apart  from  a  national  park  which  is 
lighest  or  most  restrictive  type  of  Ped- 
preservation.      A    national    parkway    is 
the   lowest  or   least   restricted,   and 
probably   be  tised    to   purchase   rela- 
narrow  areas,  X>r  large  areas   i  such  as 
-idgetops    of    the   Connecticut)    with    a 
degree  of  flexibility  as  to  usage. 

RiBicoFF's  proposal  is  a  stagijering, 

concepf,   but  that   is    not   to   say 

it  could  not  be  brought  to  fruition  with- 

( ommerclal  disruption  to  the  county.    As 

Senator    said,    "The    Connecticut    River 

ts  valley  are  priceless  assets.    They  have 

placed  in  this   generation's  care — and 

the  stewards  fo-  the  future."     The 

proposal    envisions    a   study.     The 

should  be  made  so  that  we  may  see 

a  world  of  scenic  preservation  for  fu- 

generations  meets  the  demands  and  the 

rights  of  property  for  this  genera- 


Frora  the  Bridgeport  (Coon.)  Post] 
The  RrvER  and*Valley 

A  banoramic  glimpse  of  Connecticut  River 
hist<  ry  was  presented  recently  by  Senator 
Abr.a  ham  Ribicoff  when  he  asked  Congress 

s€  t  up  a  Connecticut  River  National  Park- 
and  a  ne^^  recreation  area  in  the  river 

ice     1914.     when    flhs    Dutch    mariner 

len  Block  first  sailed  up  the  river,  the 

of   man's  hand   on   nature  has  been 

,  the  Senator  declared  in  an  eloquent 

the  Senate  floor, 
first,  the  river  valley  was  a  route  for 
-By  the  1790's,"Middletown,  then 
principal    river    port,    was    the    largest 
unity  In  Connecticut.     The  river  car- 
freight,  not  only  in  ships  but  in  great 
rives.    It  carried  up  to  24.000  passengers 
ct\r   at   Hartford,    arriving    in   2. .500   ves- 
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qads.   ri-^ilways   and  air  travel   have  long 
eclipsed  the  slow  river  boat  and  now 
iver  is  becoming  a  sewer — running  be- 
to  the  sea.  asserted  Senator  Ribicoff. 
e  recent  observer  called  the  Connecticut 
the   "world's   most   beautifully   land- 
cesspool." 
ving   traced    the   history    of   the   river, 
tor  Ribicoff  made  an  appeal  for  action 
ean  it  up  and  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
b  3.nks.    He  declared : 
1  he    Connecticut    River    and    its    valley 
iriceless  assets.    They  have  been  placed 


Id 


p(d 


in  this  generation's  care — and  we  are  stew- 
ards for  the  future.  Should  we  allow  tlie 
inevitable  decline  to  continue?  Should  we 
give  free  rein  to  all  thoee  Impulses  and  forces 
which  would  destroy  quiet — tear  down  s<^- 
tude  and  uproot  the  beauty  of  nature? 

"The  process  has  already  started.  It  Is 
difficult  to  reverse — and  it  will  be  almost 
impKJSsible  to  reclaim  what  we  have  lost. 
But  we  must  make  a  start.  We  must  pre- 
serve what  we  have  before  it  is  too  late — 
before  we  have  lost  our  heritage  and  failed 
in  our  task  as  trustees." 


[Fi-om  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times] 
A  Parkway  for  the  Valley 

Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal  in  Congress 
tiiat  the  Federal  Government,  acting  Jointly 
witii  tills  State.  Massachusetts,  Verniont,  and 
Ncvv-  Hampshire,  set  up  a  Connecticut  River 
National  Parkway  draws  wide  interest. 

For  several  years  concerned  residents  of 
tills  region  have  watched  regretfully  as  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  valley  have  been  en- 
d.ingered  by  our  very  prosperity,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  population  and  industrial 
growtii. 

^Ve  have  already  gone  far  toward  conquer- 
ing the  threat  of  flood  damage;  the  drive  to 
erase  pollution  has  gained  support.  Now 
Senator  Ribicoff  seeks  to  retain  unspoiled, 
at  most  notable  points,  the  cliaracter  of  the 
landscape.  He  wishes  to  have  historic  land- 
marks preserved. 

With  this  purpose  we  are  in  full  accord. 

Support  for  details  of  the  perfected  plan- 
ning, of  course,  will  depend  on  the  sort  of 
parkway  establishment  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Interior  drafts  under  terms  of  tlie  Ribicoff 
bill. 

Tiie  idea  i.s  not  to  foreclose  the  river  from 
its  necessary  economic  use.  as  the  Senator 
explair.s  in  nis  me.i.sure.  And  the  well-co- 
ordinated study  that  is  sought  must  be  ac- 
commodated to  regional  development  plans 
already  in  existence  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  the  most  appropriate 
portions  of  the  valley,  from  source  to  mouth 
of  the  river,  to  preserve  against  encroach- 
ment. 

That  is  the  large-scale  commitment  that 
tlie  valley  has  needed-  It  will  be  protected 
against  liaphazard  ruin  of  its  cliaracter.  and 
the  effort  doubtless  will  help  in  purification 
of  the  waters  and  general  conservation  work 
without  withdrawing  tlie  river  and  ridjlicent 
acreage  from  its  economic  and  industrial 
functions. 

Tlie  Ribicoff  bill  does  not  .seem  to  intend 
any  sudden  large  acquisitions  of  land  by 
eminent  domain.  Rather,  it  provides  for  ac- 
ceptance of  donation."?  and  for  gradual  pur- 
chases in  a  manner  that  will  make  a  mini- 
mum imp.act  o:i  private  property  owners. 

There  v.-i'.l  be  difficulty  in  this  built-up 
area  in  preserving  the  beauty  on  t>olh  sides 
of  the  river.  .A.nd  since  the  parkway  need 
not  be  continuous  and  it  is  intended  to  adapt 
it  to  all  necessities,  the  problem  of  choice 
will  be  extensive. 

By  definition  the  parkway  is  not  a  high- 
way project.  Ratiicr.  it  is  an  elongated  land- 
strip  of  park  featuring  traffic  facilities  but 
not  highspeed  rovites. 

The  benefits  listed  contain  such  items  as 
driving  for  pleasure,  hiking,  picnicking,  fish 
and  wildlife  management,  boating,  camping 
and  historic  site  preservation.  Scenic  roads, 
and  not  necessarily  one  roadway  alone,  are 
contemplated.  Administration  would  be  a 
responsibility  of  theJDepartment  of  the  In- 
terior. ^ 

There  are  now  nine  national  parkways 
projected  or  in  existence  including  such  lo- 
cations as  the  Natchez  Trace,  the  Colonial 
Parkway  at  Williamsburg  and  the  George 
Washington  National  Parkway  leading  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

By  every  test  of  history  and  attractiveness 
the  Inclusion  of  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 


ley In  the  national  program  certainly  is  ap- 
propriate. 

The  Ribicoff  proposal  comes  at  a  time 
when  decision  is  a  matter  of  urgency.  We 
must  act  now  to  preserve  our  heritage  of 
beauty  and  historical  interest  or  risk  for- 
felting  most  of  it  to  the  disorderly  pressures 
of  expanding  development. 

The  initial  comprehensive  study  will  de- 
fine the  several  sorts  of  values  to  be  con- 
sidered. Public  hearings  will  aid  in  that 
determination. 

As  Senator  Ribicoff  says,  we  are  the  trus- 
tees of  an  inheritance  that,  once  disfigured 
and  squandered,  cannot  be  reclaimed.  It 
is  a  responsibility  that  requires  full  public 
assistance,  and  we  should  give  It. 
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Memorial  to  Dr.  Goddard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  commend  once  again  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  A5i,ronautics  in 
moving  so  quickly  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  in  approving  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 597,  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchins  Goddard,  the  Nation's  pioneer 
of  space  whose  epochal  achievements 
have  opened  the  way  to  the  stars. 

I  am  thankful  also  to  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
for  their  prompt  approval  of  this  signifi- 
cant resolution,  which  gives  expression 
to  the  Nation's  pride  and  honor  to  the 
great  Dr.  Goddard,  first  inaugurated  by 
the  adoption  of  my  bill  of  some  few  years 
ago  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  gold 
medal  in  his  hono* 

Surely,  there  is  no  man  whose  monu- 
mental contributions  to  the  space  age  are 
more  deserving  of  concrete  and  everlast- 
ing recognition  than  those  of  Dr.  God- 
dard. I  have  personally  witnessed  Dr. 
Goddard's  early  experiments  and  have 
direct  knowledge  of  his  long  struggle  to 
reach  the  ears  and  minds  of  the  scien- 
tific world  of  his  time,  which  I  regret  to 
say  in  some  quarters  all  too  often  re- 
garded his  most  significant  theories  and 
work  with  derision  and  scorn. 

At  long  last,  the  Nation  has  become 
aware  of  the  fabulous  Dr.  Goddard.  The 
great  space  center  in  nearby  Greenbelt, 
Md.,  is  named  after  him.  The  issuance 
of  a  gold  medal  and  later  on  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  marked  his 
tremendously  vital  and  memorable 
achievements.  The  erection  of  a  plaque 
at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  ^ve  recognition 
to  his  early  experiments.  The  bill  passed 
by  this  Congress  calling  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Goddard  on  the 
campus  of  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  further  recognition  of  this  great 
genius  of  our  times.  It  also  marks  his 
association  with  this  outstanding  vmiver- 
sity  where  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time 
and  gave  so  much  of  his  great  talents. 

In  view  of  the  recent  action  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  597,  I  consider  it  espe- 


^ovemher 

,iollv  timely  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
S7  colleagues  the  outstanding  com - 
Sncement  address  delivered  by  Dr  Ed- 
«ard  C  Welsh,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
utration.  to  this  year's  graduating  class 
S  Clark  University  this  past  June.  I 
find  Dr  Welsh's  remarks  very  pertinent 
Sicuiarly  those  which  cite  our  lack  of 
foresight  in  failing  to  recognize  Dr.  God- 
dardYcontributions  at  a  time  when  they 
Sght  have  helped  to  eliminate  the 
regrettable  lag  in  our  early  space  effort. 

If  the  Nation  wUl  give  credence  and 
effect  to  the  principles  and  objectives 
outiined  by  Dr.  Welsh,  this  country  wUl 
be  aU  the  stronger  for  it.  and  if  the  fra- 
ternity of  public  speakers  wiU  but  follow 
Ss  advice  to  keep  their  speeches  short, 
the  country  will  be  better  for  that  also. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unaninious  con- 
sent I  include  in  the  Record  the  partial 
text 'of  Dr.  Welsh's  speech,  as  printed  in 
the  esteemed  Worcester,  Mass.,  Tele- 
gram: . 

AS  vou  might  expect  from  one  in  my  official 
position,  I  shall  have  a  few  things  to  say 
ibout  our  national  space  program.  At  Clark, 
I  would  speak  of  space  anyway,  even  if  I  were 
in  some  other  line  of  endeavor,  in  view  of  the 
rich  memory  on  this  campus  of  that  great 
gpace  pioneer,  Robert  Hutchins  Goddard. 
ms  life  and  his  works  epitomize  the  virtues 
of  imagination,  faith,  energy,  and  the  ability 
to  learn  from  the  mistakes  and  failures  of 
one  ejcperiment  to  gain  the  successess  of  the 

next.  ,  _, 

We  learn  more— much  more— from  ut. 
Goddard's  rocket  experiments  than  the  tech- 
nology of  liquid  propulsion  for  launching 
spacecraft.  We  learn  of  the  advantages  that 
flow  from  research,  when  such  research  does 
not  have  to  be  Justified  in  advance  by 
gpeclflc  requirements.  Said  a  bit  differently, 
the  Goddard  type  of  research  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  what  can.be  accomplished 
when  ability  and  determination  are  released 
on  a  problem,  even  if  we  cannot  Judge  in 
advance  what  will  be  gained  specifically  If 
the  problem  is  solved.  Both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  ovir  Nation  have  much  to 
learn  from  this  basic  principle  of  seeking 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  of  ob- 
taining solutions  so  as  to  avoid  being 
mastered  by  the  problem.  Svirely  we  want 
research  which  is  tied  to  a  specific  mission, 
but  we  also  want  the  imagination,  the  ablll- 
tlee,  the  perseverance,  and  the  luck,  if  you 
wUl,  of  men  to  be  applied  to  the  t-asks  of  dis- 
covering new  truths. 

Another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  God- 
dard research  Is  that  great  losses  result  when 
we  do  not  put  to  good  use  a  new  technology, 
once  it  has  been  discovered.  If  we  do  not  use 
what  we  know,  how  can  we  expect  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  to  be  that  we  were  onier  than 
lazy,  or  blind,  or  short-sighted? 

But  surely  we  are  «iot  lazy.  Who  pro- 
duces more  different  models  of  cys.  or  more 
brands  of  soap,  or  more  cosmetics,  or  more 
TV  programs?  Who -spends  several  times  as 
much  on  recreation  alone  as  our  Govern- 
ment spends  on  anything  except  national 
defense?  Oh,  no,  we  are  not  lazy,  and  surely 
the  color  schemes  of  women's  hair  alone  at- 
test to  the  fact  that,  though  our  sense  of 
color  may  not  be  good,  at  least  we  are  not 
blind.  But  we  are  sometimes  very  short- 
sighted. History  offers  repeated  examples  of 
scientific  breakthroughs  which  were  only 
belatedly  put  to  mankind's  use.  For  exam- 
ple, we  cannot  be  proud  that  we  did  not 
recognize  the  value  of  Dr.  Goddard's  ac- 
complishments in  rocketry  until  our  enemies 
used  the  technology  to  create  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror over  London. 
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We  cannot  be  proud  of  this  overBlgbt,  but 
we  can  learn  from  it.  Moreover,  how  could  a 
country  with  our  resourceB  and  our  average 
nations^  income— far  auperior  to  that  of 
any  other  country  In  the  world— how  could 
we  let  the  Soviets  get  ahead  of  us  in  space? 
To  permit  such  an  occurrence  wa«  over- 
whelming evidence  ot^  shortsightedness. 
Perhaps  if  we  had  not  been  more  interested 
in  today's  stock  market  than  in  tomorrow's 
production,  or  In  today's  comfort  Instead  of 
the  future  preeminence  of  our  country,  we 
might  have  done  differently.  We  had  all  the 
means  but  seemed  in  this  case  to  lack  the 
wisdom   to   stimulate   us   to   Invest   in   our 

future. 

Even  after  Sputnik  I.  some  parts  of  your 
Government— from  which  leadership  was 
expected— treated  space  accomplishments  as 
being  relatively  unimportant.  Otherwise,  we 
would  not  have  fallen  bo  far  behind  the  So- 
viets in  the  space  race.  But  fall  behind  we 
did.  Our  recent  efforts  have  helped  us  make 
up  somewhat  for  our  earlier  bad  Judgment, 
but  the  Job  Is  difficult  since  our  competi- 
tion pushes  its  program  so  vigorously. 
Surely  one  should  not  have  needed  to  call 
upon  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  to  decide  that 
second  place  is  too  low  a  rating  for  this  coun- 
try in  such  a  Vital  field. 

The  national  space  program  is  a  dynamic 
and  constructive  element  In  building  a 
Great  Society.  Through  effective  coopera- 
tion between  our  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  economy,  the  space  pro- 
gram enriches  our  Nation  in  many  ways. 
Some  of  these  benefits  are  more  obvious  and 
more  Immediate  than  others,  but  those  whose 
Impact  comes  primarily  in  the  future  are 
nonetheless  vital. 

Every  responsible  citizen  sees  a  real  need 
for  improved  educational  staffs  and  facili- 
ties, for  the  eradication  of  slums  and  the 
construction  of  decent  hotislng,  for  the  elim- 
ination of  pockets  of  poverty  and  then;  sub- 
stitution by  patterns  of  prosperity.  There 
are  many  deficiencies  In  our  economy  for 
which  solutions  are  possible  and  desirable. 
We  should  move  vigorously  to  mend  these 
weaknesses  in  our  society.  However,  the  way 
to  improve  Is  not  to  cut  from  one  construc- 
tive activity  to  bolster  another. 

It  is  impracticable,  unreasonable,  and  mis- 
leading   to    argue    that    we    should    curtail 
space  research  and  development,  limit  space 
exploration  and  performance,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  better  schools,  better  housing, 
and  less  jKJverty.     The  fact  Is  that  our  ex- 
panding economy  can  afford  to  carry  on  all  of 
these  activities.    What  is  more.  curtaUment 
of  spending  on  education,  for  example,  does 
not  automatically  increase  the  funds  avail- 
able   for    space    exploration    or    vice    versa. 
Funds,  people,  faculties,  and  know-how  are 
not  readily  transferable  from  one  such  ac- 
tivity to  the  other.    I  would  be  particularly 
suspicious  of  an  individual  who  favored  cut- 
ting space  funds  because  he  thought  more 
money  was  needed  for  education,  and  then 
opposed  action  to  Increase  education  funds 
because  he  thought  it  better  to  balance  the 
budget.     This  country  has  already  suffered 
from  such  poor  Judgment.    We  do  not  plan 
to  repeat  our  errors. 

Tour  country  has  wisely  although  belated- 
ly made  a  firm  decision  to  conduct  a  vigor- 
ous national  space  program.  It  is  a  clear 
responsibility  of  each  of  us  to  learn  what  we 
can  of  that  program,  find  out  what  it  means 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  live  here.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  in  the  aerospace  business  or  in  the  space 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  Justify  our 
cTU-iosity  about  the  program.  As  taxpayers, 
we  should  know  about  it  and  as  patriotic 
citizens  we  should  know  about  it.  More- 
over, since  it  I9  so  vital  to  our  country's 
future,  we  shpOld  explain  the  program  to 
others.  y 


As  we  attempt  to  carry  out  our  re^on- 
slbilltles  in  educating  the  general  public 
about  space,  there  are  a  few  concepts  which 
need  particular  emphasis: 

1  Education:  The  space  program  has  been 
a  catalyst,  a  stimulus  to  education  at  all 
levels,  with  particvilar  attention  to  science 
and  engineering.  How  much  U  it  worth  to 
have  raised  the  educational  sights  of  our 
young  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
increased  the  wealth  of  knowledge  with 
"Which  to  condition  them?  I  cannot  put  a 
price  on  it,  but  I  believe  the  value  wUl  ex- 
ceed the  total  cost  of  the  space  program. 

2.  National  security:  The  contribution  of 
our  space  program  to  our  national  security 
is  already  considerable  and  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  future.  How  much  more  se- 
cure are  we,  due  to  Improved  communica- 
tions more  accurate  navigation,  and  more 
complete  weather  information?  How  much 
is  it  worth  to  be  better  informed  about  po- 
tential sources  of  danger?  How  can  we 
assess  the  advantage  of  developing  com- 
petence to  detect  and  offset  possible  aggres- 
sion from  space?  How  important  is  it  to 
know  that  we  intend  to  keep  peace  and  free- 
dom in  space  so  that  all  who  would  go  there 
with  peaceful  intentions  are  free  to  do  so. 
I  cannot  Judge  the  worth  of  this  national 
security  dimension,  but  I  am  confident  that 
its  value  also  exceeds  the  total  cost  of  the 
space  program. 

3  limovatlons:  The  space  program  stimu- 
lates the  development  of  new  materials,  new 
products,  new  productive  processes,  and  new 
managerial  techniques.  I  cannot  place  a 
precise  value  upon  such  Innovations,  but  I 
would  estimate  that  the  Investment  will  re- 
pay itself  many  times  over. 

4.  International  status:  A  substantial  dif- 
ference in  influence  in  world  affairs  evolves 
from  whether  a  country  is  in  a  first  position 
or  a  second  position  in  power.    In  many  re- 
spects, a  nation's  relative  position  depends 
on  how   it  stands  in  advanced   technology. 
Power  and  Influence  In  world  affairs  depend 
to    a    great   degree   upon   the    technological 
capability  of  a  nation.     International  pres- 
tige Is  not  a  mantle  to  be  weighed  lightly  or 
be  worn  carelessly.    We  should  be  concerned 
with  the  image  that  people'ftf  other  nations 
have  of  the  United  States.     The  Ideal  pic- 
ture is  that  of  a  nation  strong  in  ideas.  In 
technology,  in  freedom,  in  steindard  of  liv- 
ing, and  in  military   power  to  protect  the 
viability  of  the  other  prestige   ingredients. 
The  space  program,  effectively  and  imagina- 
tively conducted,   contributes  positively   to 
all   of  those   ingredients.     Of   even   greater 
importance  is  the  potential  impact  the  space 
program  can  have  on  world  peace  through 
substituting  competence  in  space  explora- 
tion for  competence  in  building  implemests 
of  aggression.    If  sanity  prevails,  the  path  to 
the  stars  can   be  the  path  to  peace.     How 
should   we  determine  the  value  of  such    a 
contribution    to    our    countrj-?     I    do    not 
know,  but  I  am  confident  that  if  we  fall  to 
strive  for  it,  we  will  be  making  It  clear  to 
the  world  that  we  no  longer  value  our  free- 
dom highly. 

5.  Economics:  Combining  the  best  talent* 
in  management,  in  engineering,  and  in 
science,  with  the  most  modern  facilities 
available,  the  net  result  of  the  space  pro- 
gram is  the  production  of  propess.  A  pro- 
gram which  stlmtilates  education,  expands 
research  and  development,  augments  total 
productivity,  increases  employment,  and  Im- 
proves our  international  relations  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  the  greatest  economic  significance. 
The  space  program  has  clearly  revealed  that 
we  do  not  have  to  be  threatened  with  the 
ravages  of  war  to  cause  us  to  organize  a 


mifihty  industrial  Government  team;  that  we 
caydo  so  in  the  Interest  of  peaceful  expan- 
sion. By  Increasing  our  total  national  in- 
come, and  gross  national  product,   the  na- 
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ti(  nal  space  program  expands  to  a  significant 
de  ^e  the  size  of  the  base  on  which  our 
ta  :es  are  levied.  It  Increases  the  profitabll- 
itj  — yes.  the  constructive  profltablllty— of 
th  » jMTlvate  sector  of  our  economy. 

:t  Is  customary,  I  believe,  to  use  an  oppor- 
tu  ilty  such  as  I  have  today  to  give  some 
ad  v\ce,  whether  It  is  needed  or  not.  I  do  not 
W£  nt  to  neglect  my  responsibilities  In  this 
re;  :3rd,  and  hence  I  suggest : 

..  Have  faith  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
tr  and  particularly  in  Its  democratic 
pr  )cesses. 

Have  confidence  in  this  country's 
cababllitles.  Do  not  accept  the  negative  atti- 
tu  le  that  a  difficult  Job  cannot  be  done,  but 
ra  her  Just  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Support  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  expression,  not  Just  to  make  a  noise  but 
be  :ause  democracy  cannot  live  without  these 
Til  hts. 

t.  Do  not  believe  that  the  country  owes  you 

IWng.  Moreover,  do  not  believe  that  you 
cah  be  secure  or  materially  successful  wlth- 
ovki  a  strong  and  active  Government. 

Cherish  the  advantages  of  education. 
Dd  not  Insist  that  everyone  be  educated  to 
th !  same  degree,  but  do  try  to  create  oppxjr- 
tu  lities  for  all  so  that  they  may  be  educated 
Uf  to  their  abilities.    And,  finally. 

If  you  are  asked  to  give  a  speech,  make 
It  bhort. 
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Rjiymond  P.  Harold,  International  Basi- 
nessman  and  Humanitarian,  Speaks 
With  Aathority  on  One  of  the  Most 
Challenging  Problems  of  Today  and 
Tomor|ow 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   KASSACHUSZTTS 

U  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 

yiT.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ve  7  pleased  to  include,  at  this  point,  a 
m  >st  timely  and  instructive  article,  ex- 
pl  lining  the  role  and  the  results  of  sav- 
in :s  and  loan  activity  in  aiding  the  de- 
ve  oping  countries  of  the  world,  particu- 
lai  ly  in  the  field  of  homeownership,  that 
ar  peared  in  the  October  1965  issue  of  the 
Savings  and  Loan  News  magazine.  In 
th  is  article  an  SLN  representative  re- 
pc  rts,  in  question  and  answer  form,  the 
re  !Ult  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Ray- 
m  )nd  P.  Harold,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  world,  on  the  promo- 
tic  n  and  encouragement  of  practical 
pi  ograms  of  effective  self-help  to  devel- 
op ing  nations,  with  special  concern  for 
th  ;  Latin  American  countries. 

ilaymond  P.  Harold  is  also  the  dynamic 
ar  d  prophetic  president  of  the  Worcester. 
Miss.,  Federal  Savings. &  Loan  Associa- 
ti(  n;  the  trusted  counseler  to  two  Presi- 
de nts  of  the  United  States,  and  a  most 
re  ;pected  advisor  to  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  in  this  challenging  area 
of  international  assistance  for  home 
fii  ancing. 

Because  of  his  interest  in  and  dedica- 
tii  n  to  this  work  he  was  requested,  by  our 
la  «  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  serve 
as  special  ambassador  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  of  Peru  in  1963. 
Bi  cause  of  the  worldwide  recognition 
ai  d  acclaim  of  his  unique  knowledge  and 


xinparallelled  efforts  in  promoting  the 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  of  basic 
thrift  and  homeownership  he  was  elected, 
last  month,  in  London,  England,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union  of  Build- 
ing- Societies  &  Savings  Associations. 
Mr.  Harold  is  unquestionably  the  "voice 
of  authority"  in  this  complex  field  and 
his  words  and  projections  well  merit  the 
widest  reading  and  review.  The  article 
follows : 

INTTERVIEW   BT  SAVINGS   AND  LOAN   NeWS SLN 

SLN'.  How  did  you  first  become  involved  In 
Latin  America? 

Mr.  Harold.  In  1950,  the  State  Depart- 
ment asked  me  and  several  other  savings  and 
loan  ofRclals  to  go  to  Peru  to  study  matters 
relating  to  home  financing  and  the  general 
problems  of  housing  and  new  capital  forma- 
tion. 

SLN.  Was  this  the  first  study  of  this  type? 

Mr.  Harold.  Yes.  And  it  represented  a 
significant  change  in  State  Department  pol- 
icy on  foreign  assistance.  Previously,  the 
State  Department  locked  on  housing  as 
strictly  a  social,  not  an  economic,  problem. 
They  thought  It  was  a  bottomless  pit  that 
didn't   lend    Itself   to   solution. 

SLN,  What  changed  their  mind? 

Mr.  Harold.  I  think  a  primary  reason  was 
recognition  of  the  need  to  reach  the  people 
directly  with  our  foreign  aid  programs.  Our 
money  has  built  dam,?,  factories  and  other 
bl/g  projects  that  turned  out  to  be  little  more 
than  monuments  to  the  dictator  In  power. 
After  construction  Jcbs  ended,  most  people 
weren't  any  better  o.T.  They  couldn't  use 
electricity,  they  didn't  get  jobs  In  the  fac- 
tory, and  few  had  cars  to  drive  on  the  new 
highways. 

It  was  the  Government,  not  the  people, 
that  wanted  these  things.  The  people  want 
a  home,  clothing,  food,  and  medical  atten- 
tion. We  had  to  get  our  foreign  aid  plans 
down  to  earth  to  deal  with  the  fundamental 
survival  of  man. 

SLN.  What  were  the  other  reasons? 

Mr.  H.\ROLD.  The  day  is  done,  or  should  be, 
when  we  hand  out  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  v.'ithout  getting  a  retiim.  In  Latin 
America  our  foreign  aid  policies  are  now 
based  on  the  program  known  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  initiated  by  President  Kennedy. 
The  Alliance  has  been  misunderstood  and  It's 
had  failures,  but  the  basic  Idea  is  to  stop 
the  giveaway  program  and  start  helping  these 
people  help  themselves.  We're  only  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  real  spirit  of  the 
program  as  envisioned  by  th**  President. 

SLN.  How  do  savings  and  loan  associations 
fit  into  this  concept? 

Mr.  Harold.  President  Johnson  has  since 
divided  Alliance  emphasis  into  three  areas: 
Cooperation,  self-help,  and  social  Justice.  He 
specifically  mentioned  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions, primarily  in  the  area  of  coopera- 
tion. We  belong  there,  of  course,  but  I  think 
we  belong  even  more  to  his  second  area — 
self-help.  This  is  where  the  savings  and  loan 
concept  works  like  a  charm,  becfUse  self- 
help  Is  the  foundation  of  our  whole  move- 
ment. 

Ours  Is  a  real  people-to-people  business, 
not  govemment-to-government.  It's  so 
basic,  so  down  to  earth,  it  cant  help  but 
succeed  if  you  plant  the  seed  the  right  way. 
And  when  we  loan  money  to  get  the  busi- 
ness started,  we  can  get  every  cent  back. 

SLN.  What's   the   ultimate    objective? 

Mr.  Harold,  We  can  give  these  people  hope, 
hope  that  tfiey  can  own  something.  The 
CommunlstB  have  won  people  over  by  mak- 
ing promises,  and  It's  amazing  how  much 
hardship  can  be  endured  for  a  promise.  We 
can  use  the  same  psychology  but  back  up  ovir 
promises  with  actual  results.     We  have  a  sys- 


tem that  can  convince  them  private  enter. 
prise  will  work  In  their  countries.  7l    " 

SLN :  Did  you  report  these  observatitfaa  to 
the  State  Department  after  your  first  trln  ^ 
Peru?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Haeold.  Most  of  them.  We  strongly  ** 
urged  that  the  creation  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
possible.  We  recommended  that  private  U.S 
capital  be  piped  Into  the  home  financine 
process  of  these  countries  to  serve  both  as 
modest  seed  capital  and  also  as  encourage, 
ment  to  local  depositors  who  are  always  im- 
pressed by  the  basic  soundness  of  U.S.  in- 
vestments. 

We  asked  that  contacts  and  technical  ad- 
vice be  continued  and  suggested  establish- 
ing a  personnel  training  program,  possibly  aa 
a  Joint  effort  by  our  Government  and  the  U.S. 
savings  and  loan  business. 

At  the  same  time,  we  made  clear  that  our 
recommendations  did  not  deal  specifically 
with  needs  of  the  very  poor,  despite  the  ap- 
palling number  of  such  families. 

SLN.  You  mean  the  savings  and  loan  bus- 
iness wouldn't  attempt  to  solve  this  part  of 
the  problem? 

Mr.  Harold.  No.  In  Lima  alone  half  a  mil- 
lion Indians  have  moved  down  from  the 
mountains  Into  the  city.  And  this  is  hap- 
pening in  every  big  city  In  South  America. 
Thev  don't  have  Jobs,  they  don't  have  money, 
so  they  build  shacks  out  of  crates,  squat  on 
the  grounds  of  the  big  estates,  and  even  live 
on  rooftops.  Your  senses  of  sight  and  sound 
and  smell  wUl  tell  you  more  than  statistics 
ever  will  about  the  Immense  housing  need. 
But  private  financing  can't  supply  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem;  only  public  housing 
can  support  these  families. 

The  role  for  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness Is  the  same  as  It  has  been  In  this  coun- 
try— to  help  build  a  strong.  Independent 
middle  class  who  can  live  in  dignity  because 
they  have  a  chance  to  own  their  own  homes. 

But  the  miracle  of  middle-cla^s  home  own- 
errhlp  is  that  Its  benefits  filter  both  up  and 
down.  Like  a  sandwich,  the  flavor  permeates 
both  pieces  of  bread. 

SLN.  Can't  middle-class  people  get  mort- 
gages? 

Mr.  Harold.  It's  the  same  old  story;  the 
only  people  who  can  get  loans  don't  need  the 
money.  The  old  established  banks  won't 
even  talk  to  a  butcher,  a  factory  worker, 
or  even  a  small  businessman. 

We  were  amazed  at  the  number  of  so- 
called  rich  people  who  couldn't  afford  to  own 
their  own  homes  because  of  prohibitive 
terms  and  Interest  rates  of  25  to  50  percent 
charged  by  the  traditional  moneylenders  of 
the  country. 

SLN.  How  big  a  market  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr,  Harold.  Grant  that  Peru  alone  needs 
1  million  homes — and  this  Is  a,  conservative 
guess.  Figure  that  each  shelter  will  cost  a 
modest  $2,000  or  $3,000  and  your  multipli- 
cation will  give  you  a  staggering  total  of 
more  than  $2  billion. 

For  the  moment,  forget  that  each  year 
Peru  will  continue  to  need  50,000  additional 
homps.  And  forget  the  housing  develop- 
ments financed  from  public  funds  for  the 
poorest  families.  And  forget  all  the  other 
countries  that  have  the  same  problem. 

It's  obvious  that  the  economy  of  Peru 
can't  provide  all  the  money.  Neither  can 
the  United  States  with  Government  loans. 
Certainly  the  Indians  can't  save  It. 

SLN.  Then  where's  the  money  going  to 
come  from?  •* 

Mr.  Harold.  By  combining  these  three  re- 
sources with  the  proper  mixture  of  private 
revenue,  we  can  get  the  Job  done.  The 
wealth  of  the  people  In  the  United  States 
evolved  from  Just  such  a  mixture,  from  just 
such  a  phenomenon  of  a  little  money  breed- 
ing more  money,  of  a  little  effort  producing 
massive  effort. 
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SLN.  What  do  you  mean  by  private  reve- 

°"^  Harold.  Let's  talk  about  the  possible 
ices  one  by  one.    First,  take  the  savings 

°\TZTiTser^^^r.in^  Father  Dan  Mc- 
T,nan  In  American  Maryknoll  missionary 
^'?eru  Sitii  Morton  Bodflsh  and  Stan  Ba- 
•^I  then  with  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
picb,  then  wit  ^^        ^an  savings 

Tloan  m  an  hJurlTtwo.  late  one  night 

'Sut  ^years  ago.     You  know  the  pattern- 

Tw  volunteers  band  together,  adopt  a  set 

If  rJles!  pool  their  resources,  and  the  idea 

''when  T visited  Father  Dan  2  years  later 
V.  ^!^oclatlon.  El  Pueblo,  alrejldy  had 
CB78  mSrs  Today,  the  asset/are  more 
han  S^miillon.  If  there  were  nothing  other 
than  thU  one  example,  it  gives  sufficient 
Sdence  that  Peruvians  are  willing  and  eager 
^  save  But  th:.  is  happening  all  over  Peru 
^nd  other  Latin  American  countries^ 

SLN   These  are  the  middle-class  people? 

?^  lUaoLD.  All  kinds-doctors,  laborers, 
^^1  teSers  government  workers.  Some 
Xem  mlgh?  come  In  with  only  20  soles- 
tLvs    a^ut    75    cents-but    It    adds    up. 

SSt^of  ^es^  P-P^%r "dir'tTSS  iSe'tn'- 
ines  before  because  they  dldn  t  trust  the  in 

itiUition  or  they  weren't  welcome. 

But  there  are  other  sources  of  money-the 

oovernmrnt  and  the  wealthy  landowners.    Ii^ 

J^m?^  Government  has  allocated  several 

^'iUion  dollars  seed  c^P'i^K'^:'^''^'  '^'Z 
institutions  with  the  condition  th^t  It  be 
toiwn  upon  as  the  system  grows  and  savings 

'"^Twealthy  probably  won't  release  their 
funds  until  they  can  see  how  they  thern 
selves  will   be   benefited.     It's   going   to  be 
n  Ssary   to   educate    the   aristocracy   that 
their  onlv  hope  for  continued  prosperity  is 
S  the  development  of  an  economically  sound 
and  prosperous  country. 
SLN.  Are  these  funds  substantial? 
in.  HAROLD.  Part  of  the  Problem  is  that 
much  of  the  wealth  has  been  moved  out  of 
toe  country  IntoSwiss  banks  or  other  places^ 
Tthe  rich  could  be  persuaded  to  retain  their 
funds  m  south  America,  they  alone  would 
produce  a  vast  amount  of  capital. 
SLN.  What  about  U.S.  aid? 
Mr.    H.^ROLD.  That's    the    third    resource. 
US  Government  loans  have  already  provklea 
more  than  $500  million  for  housing  alone. 
This  includes   some   $70   million   In     seed 
capital  loans  for  organizing  savings  and  loan 

associations.  „„„f.,oii 

These  associations  have  made  a  specUcu 
lar  showing.  Today,  there  are  87  institutions 
in  seven  Latin  American  countries.  In  1958 
there  were  none.  Total  savings  has  naore 
than  doubled  In  Just  the  last  year  to  »75  rn  ; 
lion  with  more  than  250,000  savers  and  about 
80,000  homes  financed.     This  is  a  gooa  be- 

^*Bu?le  don't  have  100  years  to  develop  the 
savings  and  loan  business  in  Latin  America 
as  we  did  in  this  country.  As  former  Treas- 
ury Secretary  DiUon  said.  "History  is  In  a 

^^As^a  result,  the  housing  situation  in  Latin 
America  will  probably  never»be  remedied  in 
time  unless  another  Ingredient  is  added  to 
savings,  public  funds  and  U.S.  aid.  I  reier 
of  course,  to  the  resources  of  private  business 
in  the  United  States,  and.  specifically,  the 
savings  and  loan  business— in  other  words, 
private  revenue. 
SLN.  Why  the  savings   and  loan  business 

specifically?  ,„, 

Mr.  Harold.  We  are  the  logical  source  for 
this  kind  of  capital.  As  I  said  before,  loans 
by  U.S  associations  will  give  these  people 
tremendous  encouragement  because  they 
have  always  been  Impressed  by  the  soundness 
of  our  investment  decisions.  This  is  a  busi- 
ness arrangement  for  a  fair  return  to  many 
people. 


south  American  people  don't  want  a  hand- 
out They  say,  "We're  Boclallzed  enough; 
let's  have  private  enterprise."  .^Certainly,  the 
savlngB  and  loan  business  can't  do  It  all,  but 
It's  one  fonn  of  economics  the  Communists 

**wl'^one  a  long  way  with  our  system; 
It's  been  a  terrific  benefit  to  mankind.  We 
owe  a  duty  to  the  world  to  show  them  how 
the  job  can  be  done.  If  we  can,  we  will  be  a 
tremendous  help  to  the  State  Department^ 
And  If  we  can  do  it  without  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money,  the  Treasury  Department 
will  know  about  It  too. 

SLN.  Is  this  to  be  done  with  the  ne>^  1 
percent  of  assets  Investment  authority  in 
Latin  American  mortgages? 

Mr  HAROLD.  That's  a  help.  It  s  a  wedge. 
one  "percent  of  the  asset*  of  this  business 
would  produce  $1.2  billion.  Any  part  of  that 
would  provide  a  needed  impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  LaUn  American  <'^,o<;f  tions^^ 
SLN.  DO  you   think  my   associations   will 

'^"iJS  HAROLD.  Yes.  some  will.  These  Invest- 
ments, remember,  will  be  g"a"»^«^p>  °"5 
Government.  First  National  City  Bank  of 
Sew  Sc  and  Chase  Manhattan  have  already 
made  large  guaranteed  loans  In  South 
America.  ^The  mortgage  bankers  -e  t,ecom- 
ing  active  and  West  Germany  is  getting  in 
volved.     If  It's  OK   for  them.  It  should  be 

°^  UiTther  businesses,  we  have  got  to  start 
loots  beyond  our  national  fronti^rs^ 
South  America  represents  one  of  ^^e  greatest 
markets  we  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to 

'^Sut  direct  investment  is  only  one  of  the 
tools.     We  need  to  establish  a  system  ^dis- 
count notes  in  order  to  PJfvide  «^e  neces 
Barv  capital  to  countries  wliich  need  it 

SL&   Do  you  mean  we  should  esUblish  an 
international  type  of  home  loan  bank  _ 

Mr   Harold.  We  have  got  to  have  the  in 
ternational  Home  Loan  Bank.     In  every  ses- 
sSrS  confess  since  1960.  bills  have  been 

SI    tacentlve    for    which    they    have    been 

''^SLN^How  would  the  IHLB  operate? 
S^^H^R^ld    in  many  ways  Just  like  our 

owA  Federal  Home  Loan  ^^^^.^f^Tdeben 
associations  would  purcbase  stock  or^eben^ 

tures   or   some   type   ^\J^°^^J   "^L^ 
from  the  IHLB  to  provide  the  funds. 

Many  Latin  American  countries  bave  al- 
reaJy  created  their  own  "^ederai  home  loan 
hanks"  to  operate  as  a  central  bank.  The 
?S  would^then  lend  money  to  these  banks 
t7v,inh  in  turn  would  advance  funds  to  in- 
^IduaralriatTons.  Or.  i^-  home  loan 
bank  existed  in  the  country,  the  IHlb  could 
make  advances  directly  ^^  f^l^^^'^^Jlei-itions 
SLN.  What  yield  would  U.S;,^.?°f' ^^1°"! 
receive  on  their  Investments  In  the  Inter 
national  Home  Loan  Bank?  .     j  »,„ 

M^  Harold.  That  would  be  drtermined  by 
theT-easury  Department.     The  balance-of- 
payments    pUle^m    and    other    public    deb 
management    problems    have     to    be    con 

'' mLB  loans  would  also  be  g"»ranteed  by 
the  State  Department,  and  they  might  have 
something  to  say  about  yield.  ,,„„.„.,.. 

SLN.  Then  two  Governmer.t  .il-ok  >c.. 
would  be  involved? 

Mr  HAROLD.  Three.  The  Federal  Home 
Lopn  Bank  Board  would  want  a  voce  since 
their  member  associations  ^'^'''^f;^^- 
one  of  the  problems  in  getting  IHLB  leg^- 
latlon  through  Congress  has  been  he  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  on  how  these  three 
gSs-and  the  business  itseU-.hould  be 
represented  on  the  IHLBs  board  ■  :  dircctorr. 


SLN.  would  the  FHLBB  classify   a^soc'u- 
tion  investments  In  the  Internauonal  bank 

-T'^ToTlft^ey  want  the  program  to 
be  a  success  they  wUl.  Even  after  the  bill 
fs  pa^ed.  we'll  need  plenty  ot  ^Bsa/.or^j. 
sell  the  business  on  the  concept  of  the  In  er 
na  ional  Home  Loan  Bank^  ^",^^'  "fLo  'n 
same  situation  when  the  Federal  Home  Lo.in 
BclTak  was  organized;  90  percent  of  the  people 
thouEht  it  would  never  be  a  success. 
"^^LN  Setting  back  to  your  first  trip  to 
south  America,  what  action  was  taken  on 
your  recommendation?  .     ■    »    „„„ 

Mr  HAROLD.  The  State  Department  con- 
tracted for  additional  studies  in  other  coun- 
tries and  started  a  program  to  actively  orga- 
nize associations. 

I've    been    back    every    year    since    then. 
Other    savings    and    loan    leaders    became 
active;   men  like  Arthur  Co".'-shon  and  J..ck 
Gordon    of  Washington    Federal    in    Mlanu 
Beach,    who    started    the    savings   f^d Joan 
movement    In    Chile;    Oscar    KrCAitz    of    St 
Petersburg,  who  worked  In  Argentina;  Harr>^ 
Greep  Gerrit  Vander  Ende  and  many  others, 
in  quick  succession  came  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  then  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Its  Implementing  orga- 
nization to  assist  agriculture,  ^aMtf^ry.  and 
housing.     The    National    League    sdipn    an- 
nounced a  cooperative  P^^n  for  glvidg  tech- 
nical and  advisory  help.     The  YMCA^  World 
service  and  then  the  Peace  Corps  included 
housing  among  their  objectives. 

SLN  How  did  you  and  these  other  savings 
and  loan  officials  get  the  business  started? 

Mr  mROLD.  The  first  step  Is  to  find  the 
right  political  and  government  support  to 
create  the  legal  framework  necessary  for  a 
savings  and  loan  business  to  operate.  Work- 
ing through  our  State  Department  mission 
and  their  contacts,  we  helped  write  and  enact 
chartering  laws,  central  bank  legislation  and 

^  SLN.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty   getting 
eovernment  leaders  to  go  along? 

Mr  Harold.  Sometimes.  Because  the  eco- 
nomic structure  In  Latin  American  countries 
is  outmoded  and  chaotic,  there  has  been 
much  resistance  to  change.  The  wealth> 
landowners  who  control  the  economy  must 
be  convinced  that  a  change  will  benefit  not 
hurt  them,  just  as  we  must  learn  that  de- 
veloping prosperity  In  Latin  America  Is  in 
our  own  best  Interest. 

SLN.  How   did   you   overcome   this   resisi- 

"""£■  Harold.  We  tried  two  approaches^ 
First,'  we  would  explain  the  multiplying  effect 
of  housing  on  a  nation's  economy.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  we  know  that 
each  housing  unit  represents  about  3  years 
of  employment^l  man-year  on  the  job.  i 
man-year  In  factories  producing  matei^als. 
and  1  man-year  in  related  fields. 

We    tried    to    show    how    housing    would 
broaden  and  stabilize  the  economy  by  creat- 
ing   new   skills,    new    Indusrtries,    and   more 
lobs     Then  we  would  talk  about  the  role  oi 
savings   associations   In   mobilizing   Tlie    re- 
sources of  small  savers  to  make  It  all  possible. 
SLN    Was  this  argument  effective? 
Mr    Harold.  To   a   point.     But   you    must 
remember  that  even  in  this  country  we  were 
very   slow   to   recognize  housing  to   be  an>- 
thlng    more    than    a    social    problem.     Not 
until    1945   was   housing   listed   as    a    major 
factor  in  the  economy  or  politics. 

There's  another  problem.  The  aristocratic 
Ir.ndowners  are  very  wealthy;  they  don't  need 
more  money.  As  a  result,  economic  argu- 
ments were  not  always  effective. 

In  these  cases,  fear  psychology  seemed  to 
be  the  only  answer.  We  would  point  to  the 
thousands  of  Indians  moving  down  fron^  the 
mountains  and  the  poor  housing  conditions 
for  the  middle  class.  These  people  ^n  see 
the  big  estates  and  the  mansions  and  want 
decent     housing    for    themselves.     If     they 
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t   get  It  by  working  and  saving,  we 
ifiaslzed.  someday  they  would  take  It  by 

method  they  could  get  It. 
Communism  withers  In  a  vigorous  econ- 
where  private  enterprise  Is  free  to  pro- 
decent  housing  and  good  living  stand- 
and   those   other   benefits   which   give 
Individual   self-respect   and   a    sense    of 
significance.     We  told  them  the  en- 
of    private    homcownership    is 
mere    humanitarlanism   but   an   urgent 
essehtial  for  their  own  survival.     It  usually 
or  :ed 

S]  JT.  Have  any  U.S.  association  ofiBcials  ac- 
tual ly  organized  Individual  associations,  and 
ho^  did  they  do  it? 

.  Hakold.  Many  of  the  existing  associa- 
were  organized  with  the  help  of  our  peo- 
On  these  visits  we  interviewed  a  wide 
of  leading   individuals  including  na- 
and  local  government  officials,  church 
college    officials.    YMCA    directors, 
professional    people.   Industrialists. 
proprietors  of  mines  and  the  big  farms,  and 
the  phamber  of  commerce. 

objective,  of  course.  Is  to  find  people 
not  only  have  the  courage,  skill  and  will- 
ess   to   do   the   Job,   but   also   have   the 
and  respect  of  the  community. 
Tte  right  man,  a  Father  Dan,  for  exam- 
can  work  wonders.     I  watched  incredu- 
that  evening  he  organized  his  Institu- 
with   a  few  telephone  calls.     Twenty- 
persons  pledged   moral   and   financial 
and    only    the   formal    agreements 
ed  until  morning  for  completion. 
were  extremely  fortunate  in  our  first 
to   make  contact  with  Pedro  Beltran, 
cf  the  leading  morning  newspaper 
I^ma.     He  pushed  through  the  necessary 
and  then  formed  the  first  associa- 
Later,  quite  significantly,  he  became 
minister  of  Peru. 
P^ple  like  Beltran  understand  the  prob- 
and the  need  as  well  as  we  do.    I  have 
a  statement  of  hts  in  many  of  my 
to  Illustrate  this  point.     He  said: 
be  quite  candid,  the  U.S.  Government 
the    best    of    Intentions  "  without    any 
does  not  seem  to  have  always  acted 
i  chieve  the  best  results.     Housing  today 
pressing  need — whatever  is  done  In  hous- 
wlll  be  more  appreciated  than  anything 
•  •  •  Therefore  what  your  government 
should,  above  all.  have  in  mind  bring- 
the  family  together." 

Aside  from  growth  statistics,  do  you 
these  new  associations  are  well  op- 
-  and  successful?         >_ 
.  Harold.  The  status j|fthe  savings  and 
business  In  Latin   America   is  roughly 
▼alent  to  what  ours  was  in  1831  when  it 
founded.    If  you  audit  It  by  1965  U.S. 
,  you  wouldn't  call  It  great,  but  it's 
reasonably  successful.    If  you  audit 
1831  standards,  they're  far  ahead   of 
we  were.  "> 

N.  What's  the  biggest  problem  In  con- 
the  progress  already  underway? 
Harold.  We  need  more  of   our   own 
e   to  do   down   there   and   spend  some 
We  have  the  tools,  ambition  and  the 
how  to  pass  on   to  them.     We  must 
the  technical  knowledge  so  the  com- 
,  middle-class  people  can  run  the  busl- 
themselves. 
need  technicians,  but  we  need  the  old- 
,  too,  to  tell  the  story  and  sell  it. 
How  can  this  be  done? 
.  Harold.  The  U.S.  League's  decision  to 
the  program  will  be  a  tremendous 
It  has  the  staff,  the  organization,  and 
membership  we  need  to  get  the  Job  done, 
training    program    developed    by    the 
Savings  &  Loan  Institute  will  take 
much  of  the  work  that  has  been  per- 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  by  a  few 
savings  and  loan  managers. 
Cbntlnued  effort  by  the  National  League 
la  s|lso  vital.    But  forget  leagues,  we're  talk- 
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Ing  savings  and  loan.  If  you're  concerned 
about  what's  good  for  the  savings  and  loan 
business,  this  Is  an  ace.  There's  room  for 
everyone. 

SLN.  What  contribution  can  be  made  by 
the  International  Union  of  Building  Societies 
&  Savings  Association? 

Mr.  Harold.  The  Union  must  revive  the 
worldwide  savings  and  loan  movement.  The 
United  States  has  started  the  ball  rolling, 
but  we  can't  do  it  all. 

Even  now,  in  Greece,  if  a  man  buys  a  home, 
he  has  to  pay  40  percent  down  with  3  years' 
grace  to  pay  the  rest.  You  may  be  sure  few 
people  in  Greece  can  aflord  to  own  a  home. 

In  Jamaica  the  demand  for  mortgages  far 
exceeds  the  funds.  In  Ghana  there  has  been 
such  a  demand  for  home  loans  that  the 
building  societies  have  had  to  turn  away 
hundreds  of  applicants. 

The  snvings  and  loans  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  should  share  the  load. 
We  in  the  Union  have  got  to  be  missionaries. 

SLN.  Do  you  think  these  foreign  develop- 
ment programs  will  become  a  permanent  fix- 
ture in  the  savings  and  loan  business? 

Mr.  Harold.  All  over  the  world  middle- 
class  people  are  emerging  in  great  numbers 
and  are  demanding  the  same  things  we  do. 
The  nesting  instinct  Is  far  stronger  than 
economists  or  politicians  had  ever  suspected. 

Within  10  years,  we'll  have  requests  to 
make  mortgages  in  Africa.  We  should  go  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  establish  associa- 
tions in  Vietnam,  Mal.-\ysia,  Pakistan,  and 
India. 

I  have  seen  what  c:".n  happen  to  self-dig- 
nity and  community  prosperity  when  the 
savings  and  loan  concept  is  allowed  to  be 
introduced.  The  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits which  accrue  are  unbelievable.  And  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  we  have  in  our 
hands  one  of  the  most  potent  instruments  In 
the  world  for  tlie  betterment  of  mankind. 


Saxon  Claim  That  Banking  Is  a  Closely 
Regulated  Industry  Is  Wide  of  the  Mark 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon 
has  often  asserted  that  no  industry  is 
more  completely  regulated  by  Govern- 
ment than  banking.  Based  upon  this 
dubious  premise,  Mr.  Saxon  insists  that 
banking  is  somehow  different  from  other 
businesses  and  thus  deserving  of  special 
treatment  under  the  laws. 

The  constant  goal  of  the  big  bankers 
is  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
Government  agencies  except  the  Federal 
banking  agencies,  which  they  themselves 
dominate.  Frequently  they  have  suc- 
ceeded; for  instance,  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Securities  Acts  in  1964  for 
the  first  time  applying  disclosure  stand- 
ards to  the  larger  banks  contained  a  pro- 
vision insisted  up>on  by  the  bankers  that 
the  banking  agencies,  and  not  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  ad- 
minister the  new  law  with  respect  to 
banks.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  let  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  administer 
the  securities  laws  as  to  Consolidated 
Edison  or  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  to  A.T.  &  T.    The  truth  Is 


there  is  no  real  logic  to  this,  but  the  big 
bankers  like  it  because  the  banking  agen- 
cies will  always  go  easy  on  them.   Of  the 
agency  oflacials,  only  Hon.  J,  L,  Robert- 
son, Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
has  spoken  out  in  firm  opposition  to  the 
"competition  in  laxity"  that  character- 
izes Federal  bank  regulation.    Witness 
the  pathetically  weak  "disclosure"  regu- 
lations   issued    by    Comptroller   Saxoa 
Even  a  spokesman  for  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  could  not 
resist  recently  takihg  a  poke  at  the  lack 
of  adequate  disclosure  that  Saxon  Is  per- 
mitting.    Obviously,  bank  stockholders 
are  the  ones  who  suffer. 
-   More  recently,  the  big  b^nks  are  spear- 
heading a  drive  they  hope  will,  in  effect, 
excuse  them  from  the  merger  curbs  in 
the  antitrust  laws.     S.  1698,  if  passed, 
would  forgive  2,200  past  bank  mergers! 
even  including  mergers  adjudged  illegal 
by    the   courts.      More    importantly.  It 
would  take  the  traditional  antitrust  laws 
out  of  bank  mergers  and  instead  of  the 
Justice  Department,  bank  mergers  would 
be    regulated    hereafter    only    by    the 
merger-minded  banking  agencies.   These 
agencies  tend  more  to  be  supertrade  as- 
sociations   for    the    banking    industry, 
rather  than  guardians  of  the  public  in- 
terest, and  Congress  would  be  most  un- 
wise to  once  again  give  special  treatment 
to  banking. 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
and  the  big-bank  fat  cats  who  support 
it  claim  that  banking  is  unique  and  al- 
ready overregulated.  In  the  first  place, 
all  industries  are  unique  from  one  an- 
other. In  the  second  place,  banking  is 
definitely  not  a  highly  regulated  indus- 
try, particularly  from  the  public  service 
standpoint.  Banking  is  supeiTised  from 
the  standpoint  of  soundness  and  solvency 
through  the  examination  process.  And 
even  this  area  of  Federal  oversight  has 
shown  alarming  weaknesses.  Witness 
the  recent  failure  of  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  where  uninsured  losses  to 
the  public  may  exceed  $30  million.  If 
this  is  what  Mr.  Saxon  means  by  close 
regulation,  then  we  certainly  should  con- 
sider a  shakeup  among  our  bank  regu- 
lators. If  banking  is  so  well  supervised 
and  regulated  why  is  it  that  so  many 
hoodlums  are  discovered  in  the  banking 
business? 

In  testifying  on  S.  1698.  the  bank 
merger  forgiveness  bill,  Mr.  Wallace 
Kirkpatrick,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
6,200  strong  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  had  this  to  say,  and^I 
quote  from  page  164  of  the  Senate 
hearings: 

Moreover,  although  commercial  banking 
is  subject  to  a  variety  of  governmental  con- 
trols, the  regulatory  scheme  does  not  cover 
many  areas  of  banking  and  particularly  is 
largely  absent  from  the  area  of  interrela- 
tion of  bank  and  customer. 

There  Is  no  banking  control  over  Interest 
rates  a  bank  may  charge;  charges  for  bank- 
ing services  are  free  of  governmental  regula- 
tions. 

Unlike  certain  other  of  the  so-called  regu- 
lated industries,  banking  Is  left  free  of  con- 
trol In  numerotis  vital  areas,  such  as  the 
availability  of  loans  and  the  rates  charged 
for  them. " 

Competition  regulates  the  market  forces 
in  those  areas,  and  that  competition  must 
be  guaranteed  its  freedom  by  the  protection 
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^  the  antitrust  laws  so  that  It  may  perform 

"•ITsupreme  Court  in  the  PhUadelpWa 
^"cS^Cdeecribed  the  extent  of  bank- 

^'K\T^:^fe^Son  IS  in  mo«t  re- 
JtsTsrcompSe^Sn  public  u"llty  regu- 
Ks  to  which  interstate  rail  and  air 
^M«s  among  others,  are  subject. 
*Ssi  rrgulltlon  in  the  banking  Industry 
"■^  I  onrf  lareelv  Indirect;  banks  are 
"  """'n^duU  i?t  to  discriminate  In  their 
"^'^f  c  .ndVough  the  location  of  bank 
•£s1;  re^lS.  banks  may  do  business. 
SS  loans    and  solicit  deposits  where  they 

P^'Se  fact  that  the  banking  agencies  maln- 

.    «;.i^p  surveillance  of  the  Industry  with 

**^«w  JTard  pSventing  unsound  practices 

t^r^S  i-U  ^SfLderrbaX^g 
S?i^on'°:i  -^erUS.'  Sugh  It  does 
^Tze   the    hazard    of    Intense    competi- 

"°5'binki5 -re'to^be  immunized  from  the 
.ntlSst  laws,  there  would  have  to  be.  In 
Se  Sic  interest,  far  more  direct  and  i^r- 
Sllve    Federal    regulation    than    has    been 

''SSgh  It  is  true  that  the  presently  pro- 
potif  mil  would  exempt  from  the  antitnist 
ffonly  mergers  approved  under  the  Bank 
i^er  Act,  still  this  novel  legislation  might 
£uy  be  the  first  step  to  more  extensive  and 
Mmplete  regulation  of  the  Industry. 

What  the  ABA  and  the  big  bankers 
faU  to  realize,  as  Mr.  Kirkpatr  ck  so 
clearly  pinpoints,  is  that  when  an  indus- 
try succeeds  in  an  antitrust  exemption 
It  Is  flirting  with  even  more  restrictive 
types  of  Goveriunent  regulation  such  as 
prlM  controls,  and  even  the  possibiUty  of 
nationalization.    I  am  personally  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  change  from  a 
sound  dual  banking  system  where  effec- 
tive competition  and  free  enterprise  pre- 
vail. -    i.  », 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Saxon  and  other  spokesmen  for  the  big 
banks  want  public-utiUty  type  regulation 
m  banking  anymore  than  I    But  in  their 
haste  to  get  what  the  big  bankers  think 
they  want  todty.  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the   reaUy   Important   considerations— 
what  wUl  American  banking  be  like  in 
the  21st  century,  competitive  free  enter- 
prise?    Or  will  we,  instead,  find  our- 
selves at  the  loan  window  at  the  local 
U.S.  post  office  for  our  borrowing  needs? 
Its  not  an  impossibiUty  at  all.  and  cer- 
tainly demands  consideration  by  those 
who  shout  that  only  they  have  the  best 
Interests  of  banking  and  the  banking 
pubUc  at  heart.    It  Is  a  short  step  from 
monopoly  to  socialism. 


P^ht  of  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22. 1965 


Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent very  thoughtful  article  the  distin- 
guished commentator.  Sylvia  Porter, 
raised  the  following  very  perUnent  ques- 
tions: How  would  you  manage  if  you 
suddenly  had  to  live  on  an  Income  of  $2& 


a  week?  How  would  you  budget  that 
amount  among  rent,  clothing.  ^<>«i'^5^ 
tor's    bills,    transportation    and    other 

""^J  writer  alluded  to  a  76-year-old 
person  who  answered  these  questions  in 

^  '^Tth  an  mcome  of  $107.31  a  month  or 
about  $25  per  week,  it  was  majde  very 
clear  that  this  total  must  stretch  to  In- 
clude everything  from  food  to  postage 
stamps  and  there  is  no  surplus  of  any 

^The  article  showed  in  all  its  stark 
nakedness  the  very  meager  budget  upon 
which  millions  of  elderly  Americans  are 
now  required  to  live. 

With  79  percent  of  the  total  going  for 
baSc  necessities  of  food,  clothing  aiid 
sSr  as  compared  with  52  Percent  for 
our  population  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  seen 
°hat  many  of  our  elderly  are  having  a 
fierce  struggle  for  survival  at  .standards 
which  would  noi-mally  be  considered  be- 
low the  line  of  adequate  subsistence^ 

For  example,  $4.50  a  month  for  trar^- 
portation  which  rules  out  owning  a  car. 
So  real  allotment  possible  for  medical  ex- 
Senses  no  provision  for  travel,  myest- 
St  or  savings;  no  entertainment,  no 
allowance  for  literature  or  reading.  ■ 

^  ?his  budget  seems  to  paint  a  very  dis- 
mal Dicture.  yet  it  can  be  said  to  be  typi- 
cal oTagrekt  many  other  elderly  people 
S  the  country,  whose  annual  income  of 
$1  28?.75Twithin  $10  of  the  nationwide 
average  income  of  elderly  citizeiis  living 
aSf  This  income  is  also  well  above  the 
avemge  of  $81  for  retired  workers  and 
wrtSSy  could  be  considered  as  being 
well  below  the  poverty   line  of   about 
Ti  500  for  an  individual,  as  well  as  being 
one-th  rd  below  the  $1,800  income  level 
which  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cal- 
culates  would  provide  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate  living  standard  for  retired  Individ- 

""^Under  the  standard  a  person  could 
have  less  than  one  egg  a  day.  a  new  coat 
every  9  years,  two  bus  fares  a  week  a 
movie  once  a  month  axid  virtually  no 
money  for  special  diets  or  special  medical 

Yet  additional  taxes  are  regularly  lev- 
ied to  step  up  these  paltry  allowances  by 
ft  few  dollars.    While  medical  programs 
Jd'opteS  by  the  Congress  this  session  are 
pxoected  to  be  very  helpful,  it  is  clear 
?St  mit  of  the  current  s«.ial  s«.u^y 
benefits   are   woefully   inadequate    md 
nSd  to  be  supplemented  by  other  f  ornis 
ofpubhc supiSrt  which  many  individuals 
may  not  feel  disposed  to  apply  for.   For- 
Stely,  however,  "lost  States  and  com- 
munities   make    special   provisions    for 
S  who  do  wish  to  apply  and  in  that 
way  raise  the  general  level  of  suppoit- 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  partic- 
ularly about  this  article  and  the  serious 
plfght  of  the  elderly  in  the  Great  Society 
was  that  at  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Congress   sociaJ 
security  benefits  In  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  demands  of  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  Indeed  tiiey  do  not  meet  ordi- 
nary requirements  and  axe  J^st  as  I  de- 
scribed tiiem.  meager,  paltry,  and  inade- 
quate in  every  respect. 
Many  of  the  beneficiaries  have  been 


covered  under  the  social  security  system 
^  Uie  beginning  In  1937.  but  they 
worked  for  many  years  at  relatively  low 
wages  or  had  relatively  low  Incomes,  and 
hence  they  do  not  have  much  accumu- 
lated in  ttie  pool  and  therefore  are  en- 
titled only  to  meager  benefits.    If  th^ 
people  had  been  In  a  Position  where  they 
^d  have  retained  even  half  of  the 
withholding  taxes  and  other  Uxes  levied 
against  them  in  the  intenm  and  had 
saved  or  invested  this  money,  they  would 
be  far  better  off  than  they  are  receivmg 
social  security  benefits. 

I  recognize  that  the  theory  of  «)cial 
security  is  that  many  people  would  not 
save  the  money  for  their  retirement  and 
that  Is  true  without  a  doubt.    But  there 
are  a  great  many  prudent.  Industrious, 
hard-working  people  who  are  careful  in 
handling  their  fui^s.  who  would  have 
saved  their  money  and  hence  would  have 
been  much  better  off  than  they  are  under 
current  meager  social  security  benefits. 
I  am  not  implying  that  this  means 
in  any  sense  that  social  security  has  not 
fulfilled  a  good  role  in  American  life,  be- 
cause it  has.    I  am  merely  asserting  that 
at  present  stanctards,  very  many  people 
in  this  country  receive  social  security 
benefits  that  are  entirely  and  woefully 
inadequate. 

This  all  adds  up  to  one  thing:  that  the 
Congress  should  promote  studies  at  an 
early  date  to  try  to  find  some  better 
answer  for  enabling  our  elderly— the  vet- 
erans of  industry,  trade,  commerce,  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water, 
and  the  people  who  make  the  wheels  of 
Industry  click,  and  contribute  Immeas- 
urably to  the  strength  of  our  country, 
that  they  may  be  assured  in  their  retire- 
ment of  at  least  sufficient  income  In  the 
form  of  benefits,  for  which  they  have 
contributed,  that  would  be  well  above  the 
subsistence  line,  and  not  just  a  meagre 
handout  for  bare  survival 

I  realize  fully  the  difficulty  of  the 
problems  of  raising  social  security  rates, 
but  under  present  circumstances,  this  is 
a  question  that  will  have  to  be  faced,  and 
faced    soon    by    the    Congress     and    I 
hope  that  our  special  committees  will 
soon  Institute   extensive  and  Intensive 
studies  to  try  to  come  up  with  some  solu-  , 
tlons  in  this  area  that  will  ehminate  or 
lighten  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  the 
elderly  people  who.  In  their  decUnhig 
years,  after  their  labors  and  vicissitudes 
and  great  contributions  to  the  Nation. 
are  entiUed  to  something  more  than  a 
mere  subsistence  budget.  - 

The  Congress  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  try  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  coun- 
try and  this  is  a  very  fine  development 
in  our  national  life  which  has  been 
needed  for  years,  and  must  be  toUowed 
up  so  as  to  banish  the  spectres  of  Igno- 
rance, poverty  and  fear  from  tiie  country. 
But  it  is  of  great  Importance,  too.  In  miy 

...  _•. u   t-,,^n  /Mir  minn.s 


opinion,  that  we  should  turn  our  minds 
to  those  who  have  worked,  labored  and 
slaved  all  their  lives  to  bring  up  and 
educate  tiielr  families,  and  who  gave 
their  last  measute  of  devotion  to  the 
cSry  in  terms  of  doing  their  best  to 
their  work  and  in  their  homes  ajid  as 
good  citizens  In  their  communities,  and 
fSuld  be  considers!  when  It  comes  to 
the  question  of  developing  changes  and 
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will  more  truly  and  more  efifec- 

pj-ovlde  adequate  income  for  them 

declining  years. 
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rticle  is  as  follows: 
Monet's  Worth:    RrmuEE's  Lean 
Shows  Pucht  of  Elderly 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

?ould  you  matnage  If  you  suddenly 

live   on  an   income  of   125  a  week? 

wc  old  you  budget  that  amount  among 

cl  ►thes.  food,  doctor  bills,  transporta- 

ot^er  needs? 

_-old  Seattle  reader  answers  these 

In  a  revealing  letter.     The  letter 

T.  G.'s  personal  fidget  for  his  an- 

ome   of   $1,287.75-^1.212    in    social 

benefits    and    $75.75    in    gifts    and 

.-  part-time  work.    This  works  out 

income  of  $10731  a  month  or  about 

The  total  must  be  stretched  to 

everything    from    food    to    postage 

Kvery  penny  he  reives  goes  out. 

down-to-earth  testimont 

B  budget,  which  follows,  is  down-to- 

ioUars-and-cents    testimony    to    the 

plight  of  millions  of  elderly  cltl- 

■ — particularly  those  living  alone. 


Labor  Statistics  calculates  would  provide  a 
modest  but  adequate  living  standard  for 
retired  individuals.  This  standard  would 
allow  for  less  than  one  egg  a  day,  a  new  coat 
every  B  years.  2  bus  fares  a  week,  a  morria 
once  a  month — and  virtually  no  money  for 
special  diet  or  special  medical  care. 

WILL  BE  HPT  HARD 

On  January  1  you  and  I  will  be  hit  hard  by 
a  new  round  of  social  security  tax  hikes.  If 
you  are  an  employee  earning  $6,600  or  more, 
your  1966  tax  Increase  will  be  $103.20 — and 
your  employer's  Increase  will  match  this.  If 
you  are  self-employed,  your  tax  hike  will  be 
$146.70  and  your  new  maximum  tax  will  be 
$405.90. 

But  for  T.G.  these  tax  hikes  have  Just 
translated  into  a  monthly  benefit  raise  of 
$7.10  and,  as  of  next  July,  will  mean  relative 
freedom  from  the  nightmare  of  budget- 
shattering  hospital  bills  In  the  event  of  seri- 
ous illness.  A  gain  of  $7.10  a  month  may 
seem  modest  to  many  of  you — but  to  T.G. 
and  millions  of  elderly  citizens  like  him,  the 
$7.10  is  a  major  financial  blessing. 
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(  and  beyond  Its  overall  leanness, 
glaring  points  emerge  from  a  study 
budget. 

79  percent  of  the  total,  for  example, 
the  basic  necessities  of  food,  cloth- 
shelter.     This    compares    with    52 
for  our  population  as  a  whole, 
share     for     transportation — $4.50     a 
—clearly   rules   out   owning  a   car,   a 
on    the    vast    majority    of  ^younger 
take  for  grained.     Tliej^lotment  for 
expenses  assumes  excellent  health — 
a.ssuxnptiorL  at   tl^ls  age  level. 


g  froxis 


et    xxT^lces    no   provision    for    tmvel, 
orit".      nnd,      c:^  _  crc5i.irso,      ^n^-ixas;^.  More?  — 

^tc^fii  1".<:3-.    "lEIntertii-imnera  t    or  tiny    liinci 
r    tti^    question.         I    tiiimlc     CXxJ     for    ovir 

rtil    libraries    and    my    ability    to    ren-d.'* 

I    Of    less    fortunate    elderly    citizens 
read   and   entertain    themselves   with 
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A  Report  To  the  People  by  Congressman 
I        George  M.  Rhodes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNfSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  Democratic  majority  of  Congress 
have  honored  the  pledges  given  to  the 
American  people  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1964. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  writing  of  two  pieces  of 
major  legislation:  the  expansion  of  the 
social  security  program  to  include  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  and  the  excise  tax 
cuts  which  acted  as  a  boost  to  our  al- 
ready booming  economy. 

The  progressive  and  humanitarian 
programs  enacted  this  session  have  been 
championed  by  the  Democrats  since 
1933.  Opponents  of  these  programs 
have  leveled  charges  that  this  Congrress 
has  acted  hastily  and  has  rubbcrstamped 

I*i"esicient    Jotixason*s    legislative    roQuests. 
f  i-o^icl&-r^t         Jol^nsori's         0-roa.t         f^ooiety 

emeT^ed  from  tl^e  r^Tc^^-  i::>enl  or  I^ra-nlcliin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  Fair  Deal  of  Harry 
Truman,  and  the  Now  Frontier  under  the 
late  President  Kennedy. 

Eighifc     years     under     a     FtOEJLitilican     ad  — 


Illation  explosion  have  brought  changes 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  intelligence 
and  foresight.  We  must  expand  our 
economy  fast  enough  to  offset  the  effects 
of  automation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  cooperate  with  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  solving  the  problems 
caused  by  Increased  population  such  as 
the  need  for  adequate  schools,  housing, 
care  for  the  aged,  and  providing  neces- 
sary social  services. 

The  funds  used  to  solve  these  problems 
are  an  investment  in  our  country's  most 
valuable  resource — people.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  consistently  promoted 
legislation  which  meets  this  Nation's  hu- 
man and  public  needs.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration gives  further  evidence  of 
that  historical  fact.  The  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  been  described  by 
competent  and  impartial  observers  as 
one  of  the  most  constructive  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  history.  It  has  enacted 
more  legislation,  met  more  national 
needs,  than  any  Congress  of  this  century. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  to  have 
participated  in  the  work  of  a  Congress 
which  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  creation  of  a  truly  Great 
Society. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  includes 
some  70  pieces  of  major  legislation.  This 
report  will  outline  briefly  those  which 
are  most  important  to  the  citizens  of  our 
Sixth  District. 

SOCIAL  SECuRrrr 

Passage  of  the  social  security-medi- 
care bill  marked  a  real  breakthrough  for 
America's  senior  citizens.  I  am  sure  I 
convey  the  sentiments  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  having  helped 
write  this  humane  and  progressive  legis- 
lation has  been  the  most  rewarding  ex- 
perience of  my  17  years  of  congressional 
service. 

The  law  now  provides  hospital  care 
Insurance  for  citizens  65  and  over,  op- 
tional insurance  to  help  meet  other  med- 
ical expenses,  and  an  across-the-board 
increase  of  7  percent  in  monthly  social 
security  cash  benefits. 

Our  Sixth  District  which  is  success- 
fully fighting  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic distress  will  benefit  substantially 
as  a  result  of  this  act.  Residents  of  our 
district  ■will  receive  an  increase  of  more 
t-tian    $13    million   in  benefit   isayments  as 

^    i-esialfc    of    tl-ie    adciocj    "7    iDerccnt. 

"X'otixl    so<::i£».X    ;se?<^xii-lty    i:>£^yme?x"its    to    citl— 

zeiis  ii^  our  district  ■wrill  rise  to  ^94  million 
per  year  by  1967.  This  money  will  be 
spent  for  food,  shelter,  and  services.  It 
will  provide  an  additional  boost  to  the 
economies    of    our    local    conrvmxinities. 


<ae?J=ii«r-t 
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.Auld  strengthen  the  fund  and  make 
Sble  badly  needed  improvements 
SJut  an  additional  unjust  tax  burden 
Xw-lncome  wage  earners.  It  would 
5^ce  a  needed  increase  in  benefits,  a 
Slon  of  retirement  age  to  60.  and 
SSty  benefits  after  1  year  of  cover- 

"^fwas  privileged  to  have  flown  with 
pisSent  Johnson  and  other  Democratic 
Sere  to  Independence.  Mo.  The  sign- 
S'gTthe  social  security  bill  took  Plaje 
K  the  Truman  Memorial  Library  in  the 
?re£nce  of  Harry  Truman  who  like  my- 
S  has  been  a  longtime  advocate  of  leg- 
ation to  quiet  the  anxieties  and  ease 
the  ills  of  old  age. 

STATE   OF   THE   ECONOMY 


November  marks  the  58th  month  of 
uninterrupted  economic  expamion  toat 
wan  under  tiie  leadership  of  the  late 
Sent  John  F.  Kennedy.  Employ- 
S  rates  in  our  sixth  ^district  have 
S  to  a  record  high  due  largely  to  the 
foresighted  economic  poUcy  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations.  

A  combination  of  enlightened  Peder^ 
ooUcies  and  prudent  business  and  labor 
^operation  have  enabled  production  and 
IncSe  to  grow  without  the  dango-  of  to- 
?atlon.  The  $4.7  billion  excise  tex  cut 
oassed  by  this  Congress  has  proved  to  be 
antaportant  factor  in  securing  our ec©- 
Si^c  growth.  It  ^  a  Mgh  honOT  f or 
^to  have  been  Invited  to  the  White 
House  by  President  Johnson  to  Partici- 
pate in  the  ceremony  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  signed  Into  law. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  the  buying  power 
of  lower  and  middle  income  groups 
^oulX  increased.  This  will  prove  a^ 
added  stimulus  to  the  economy.  To  tws 
end  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  in- 
crease Income  tax  exemptions  for  in- 
dXals  ^d  dependents  by  $200.  from 
the  present  $600  to  $800. 

EDUCATION 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Higher  Education  ^t 
passed  by  this  Congress  ^  .^^^Tfj^J 
foundation  of  a  i^^ewed  effort  to  buUd 
an  educational  system  in  tWs  country  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  man. 

The  funds  appropriated  ^  carry^^ 
this  effort  are  investments  in  our  cnu 

dren  and  the  future  of  the  NaUon^  The 

materials     and     funds    P^^lded     toy     t«is 
leelsla-tlon     will     l.e     used    to    f^^^^f^^^JS? 

affOTd   ^e   1^   Of    talented  youngsters. 

our  schools  must  have  the  ^^^^^f^^ 
port  necessaryto^educate  every  «*1W  to 


districts  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  fun 
benefit  of  these  Programs  to  «J1  the 
schoolchildren  of  our  sixth  ^strtc*. 

The  Higher  EducatiMi  Act  will  pro- 
vide similar  aid  to  our  Nation^  ooUega 
and   universities.    The   law   will   mate 
possible  scholarship  and  loon  ^ass^tance 
to  help  needy  coUege  students  fiDf^ce 
t^elr  Educations.    In  addition.  Federal 
matching  grants  will  be  made  avaUable 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms,  lab- 
oratories and  libraries.    This  Program 
S^  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  young  people  of  the  next  Eeneratlon 
with     the     educational     opportunities 
necesssary  to  lead  productive  and  fruit- 
ful lives. 

WAE  ON  POVERTY 

Programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  designed  to  fight  the  war  on 
poverty  have  been  favorably  received  by 
the  residents  of  our  Sixth  D^rlct. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  prt>gress 
we  hare  made  and  I  'eel  sure  that  nar- 
row political  interests  will  not  slow  the 
pace  of  these  programs.    Berks  Schwi- 
Sl  and  Northumberland  Counties  have 
fortoed    community    organizations    to 
fight  the  local  antipoverty  campaig^  m 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  90  Percent  of 
the  cost  of  these  local  projects^   The  re- 
sponse to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
iTevidence  that  citizens  in  urban  and 
rural  America  share  many  common  ob- 
jectives.   These  objectives  include  more 
employment,  better  education  oPPortu. 
nities    for   our    young,   and   improved 
health  facilities.    The  war  on  poverty 
has  each  of  these  as  its  objectives. 

Grants  by  .the  Federal  Government 
totaling  close  to  $1  mUlion  have  aJready 
been  approved  for  our  district  in  the 
short  time  that  tiie  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  has  been  in. existence.    One 
of  Uie  most  successful  programs  in  our 
SstSct    has    been    the    Neighborh^ 
Youtti  Corps.    This  component  of  the 
iverty   program   provides   worthwhile 
jobs  for  young  students  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance  in  order  to  continue  toetr 
high  school  educations.    The  Ne^ghbor- 
h(X)d  Youtti  corps  is  now  in  operation  in 
Sunbury  schools.  Berks  County  Shenan- 
doSi.  Mahanoy  City,  Uie  Re^^^^  school 
district.    Uie    Reading    and    Potts^Jlle 
ScA's.  and  the  Pottsville  school  dis- 

trict. 


mese  «nd  mjuiy  other  programs  re- 
flect the  objectivity  of  the  Johnaon  ad- 
minlrtmtion  In  aeekliig  to  ffl«^]^«2?^ 
and  pi*Uc  needs  and  In  toafldlng  a 
stronger  and  more  prosperous  America. 


to^'addltlon.  Brants  Inave  been  approved 
■wlxlcii  i>ro-«ri<ae  tra.tnlxi«  tor  **»=^VV^?5?:~ 
x>loy^<a.      ■w^rln.ca       txet-v^       «a^.-" 

for     Enrescliool 


ivls    *xillest    r>oteTitia.l. 


Over    «2.V    million 


services    for 
fsunilies     stricken 
fortune. 


clilldren     -wtio    — ""^«»     rmm 


Dr.  James  L  Mooncy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  WfiS 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  mi  Illus- 
trious career  of  Government  service  wlU 
come  to  an  end  on  December  31  with  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  James  E.  Mooney,  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Antarctic  Matters. 

When  Dr.  Mooney  began  his  outstand- 
ing work  as  an  associate  of  Adm.  Richard 
E  Byrd  in  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1950  he  had  ah-eady  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  editor,  author,  and  educator 
Besides  serving  as  a  university  president 
and  in  other  important  capacities,  he 
studied    aeronautics    in    England    and 
Prance  and  wrote  such  books  as  "Knight 
Without  Armor,"  "Ernie  Pyle,"  "F^nch 
in  Florida."  "Each  Tomorrow,"  "Wheels 
Up  "  and  "Roaring  Wheels  and  Shining 
Rails  "    His  works  before  1950  also  in- 
cluded   "Airport   Area    Planning"    and 
"Flights  to  Nature's  Wonderlands." 

As  Special  Assistant  for  Antarctic  Mat- 
ters Dr.  Mooney  has  been  a  highly  re- 
spected and  effective  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  His  knowledge 
and  experience  came  to  be  especially  ap- 
preciated during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  in  1958,  when  he  con- 
vincingly advocated  full  US.  participa- 
tion Having  visited  Antarctica  at  that 
time.  I  found  Dr.  Mooney's  ad\ice  and 
cooperation  to  be  invaluable. 

The  most  Cnportant  focal  point  of  great 
Interest  at  this  time,  scientifically,  1*  In  the 
Antarctic,  where  the  United  States  1b  partici- 
pating in  the  scientific  work  at  seven  differ- 
ent  locations.  The  sdentlflc  disciplines 
studied  include  the  following:  auroras,  <»6- 
mic  rays,  geomagnetism,  glaciers,  gravltx. 
Keodesy.   Ionosphere,    meteorology,   occanog- 

^^te<l  St^t«>a«^  'S^^'^'^.^o.^^t^     ^t 


by 


„  . come 

economic 


Irom 

mls- 


It  Is  not  Koinsr.fco  be  the  ^f^<*eraJ  Gov- 


_Leic,^     1s=o.    ttx*    m.o«st    «3tti«.i!>«l-.7e    c^plora- 

^^«&e  S^^   Btnce   1925.       W^U-KI«:.WIX  «e^f« 

WHO  liave   participated    as   lea<ters   are    widely 

known    and    have    included   bucU    names    as 
Byrd.  Dufek.  KUsworth,   axid  Ronne. 

THe  TIxLited  States  bas  seen  more  Antarctic 

-     -. Jill     ot-txer     xiatloxis^  C90mt>ine<l. 
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tion  il  space  program  expands  to  a  slpnlflcant 
degi  ee  the  sl^e  of  the  ba*e  on  which  our 
taxe  1  are  levied.  It  Increases  the  profltabU- 
Ity-  yes.  the  constructive  prontablUty — of 
the  jrlvate  sector  of  our  economy. 

It  Is  customary.  I  believe,  to  use  an  oppor- 
tun:  ty  such  as  I  have  today  to  five  soma 
adv!:e.  whether  It  Is  ne'.ded  or  not  I  da  not 
wan ;  to  neglect  my  responsibilities  in  thla 
refn  'd.  and  hence  I  sug^es* 

1.  Have  f.Tlth  In  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  particularly  In  Ita  democratic 
proc  ?sses. 

■2.  Have  confldence  In  this  country's 
capa  blllties.  Do  not  accept  the  negative  atti- 
tude that  a  difficult  Job  cannot  be  annc.  but 
rath  jr  Just  go  ahead  and  do  It. 

3.  Support  freedom  nf  speech  and  freedom 
of  expression,  not  Just  to  m.-ake  a  nol.se  but 
beca  ise  democracy  cannot  live  without  these 
rl^h  s. 

4.  Do  not  believe  that  fhe  countrv  owes  you 
a  U^  Lng.  Moreover,  do  not  believe  that  you 
can  )e  secure  or  materially  successful  with- 
out   \  strong  and   active   Government. 

5.  CTherlsh  the  advantages  of  edugatton. 
Do  r  ot  Insist  that  everyone  be  educated  to 
the  !  ame  decree,  but  do  try  to  create  oppor- 
tunl  les  for  all  so  that  they  may  be  educated 
up  ti  their  abilities.     And.  finally. 

6.  tf  you  are  asked  to  give  a  speech,  make 
It  sh  }rt. 


RajiBond  P.  Harold,  IntprnaHonal  Bosi- 
nc  isman  and  Humanitarian,  Speaks 
With  Aathority  on  One  of  the  Most 
CI  allea^g  Problems  of  Today  and 
T(  mon;ow 


m 

Mi 

very 
most 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1965 

DONOHUE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

pleased  to  include,  at  this  point,  a 

timely  and  instructive  article,  ex- 


plairing  the  role  and  the  results  of  sav- 


ings 


and  loan  activity  in  aiding  the  de- 


velotlng  countries  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly In  the  field  of  hnmeo-r-.-riprship.  that 
appe  ired  in  the  October  1965  i.s.sue  of  the 
Savii  gs  and  Loan  News  masa/lne.  In 
this  article  an  SLN  representative  re- 
ports, in  question  and  answer  form,  the 


resul 
mond 


of   his  interview   with   Mr.    Ray- 
P.   Harold,   one   of   the    foremost 


auth(  irities  in  the  world,  on  the  promo- 
tion and  encouragement  of  practical 
prog]  ams  of  efTective  self-help  to  devel- 
opinj  nations,  with  special  concern  for 
the  I  atin  American  countries. 

Ra  rmond  P.  Harold  is  also  the  dyn.-imic 
and  I  rophetic  president  of  the  Worcester. 
Mass  .  Federal  Savings  b  Loan  As.-ocia- 
tion:  the  trusted  counseler  to  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  a  most 
respe:ted  advisor  to  several  committees 
of  th !  Congress  In  this  chaJlenslnK  area 
of  ii  temational  assistance  for  home 
fin  an  nng. 

Be<  ause  of  his  interest  in  and  dedica- 
tion 1 0  this  work  he  was  requested,  by  our 
late  1  "resident  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  serve 
as  special  ambassador  at  the  inautrura- 
tlon  5f  the  President  of  Peru  in  19€3. 
Because  of  the  worldwide  recognition 
and  s  cclaim  of  his  unique  knowledge  and 


1   &C< 

laK  k 
lewi 
iddfi. 


in  promoting  the 
ceptance    of    Uie 

bonefiUs    of    basic 

ip  he  wa.s  elected. 

Knuland,  presi- 


unparallelled   efforts 

understanding    and 

economic    and    soci 

thrift  and  homeowne 

last  month,  in  Lond 

dent  of  the  Intornati  )nal  Uriinn  (■)^Bulld- 

ing    S(x:i»tlcs    L    Sav:ru:.s    A.si.(^ci.\ti  )n.s. 

Mr.  Harold  is  unquestionably  the  ^voice 

of  authority""  in  this  complex  field  and 

his  words  and  projections  well  nu-rit  the 

widest  roadmtj  and  rovu'-A-.     The  article 

follous: 

l>!TT^.•.■zr^^•  bt  Savings  and  Loan  Nrws    isLN 

SLX  Unw  did  you  first  bec^'me  Invnlvt'd  lu 
L.^t.n  .\merica''  *" 

Mr  HARotj)  In  ir<53,  the  St.xte  Donirt- 
mrar  :i'=kei  m^  :ind  ■toveraJ  other  .<!avl!!i:s  and 
loan  ofnci.ils  to  po  to  Peru  t<i  study  mitters 
relatl.n?  to  home  fiinnriru;  and  the  ppr»»ral 
problems  of  housing  and  new  capital  Iorma-» 
tion. 

SLX    W.is  thU  the  first  ^t^idy  of  this  type"* 

Mr  IlARotD  Yes  .^nd  it  represented  a 
.'JlETr.lflcar.t  change  in  State  Dep:u-tmer;t  pol- 
icy nn  fL^^'«lE:n  .vilst.^noe  Prevluuslv.  the 
Sta-c  Dep.^r'mont  locked  on  hou-ilnff  as 
str;'-t:y  a  social,  not  an  economic,  problem. 
Ti\cj  thuught  it  was  a  bottomless  pit  that 
dliri'r    lend    itself   to   solution 

SLH.  Wh-it  ch.mged  their  mind? 

Mr  Harold  I  think  a  prl.T.ary  re.-xfion  was 
reoenltlon  of  the  nred  to  re.ich  the  people 
directly  w:th  ur  f  -relpn  aid  pr  (n'.im.'i  Our 
nvnev  has  hv.V.l  dxnx^.  fict'Tlr-?  anrl  other 
bl/c:  pr  :Ject£  that  turned  out  t<>  be  little  more 
thm  monuments  to  the  dlcMtor  in  p-wer 
.^f'c-r  cons'-nictton  J-  bs  ended,  most  people 
wrerit  .ir.y  bettor  f  rr  They  couldn't  u.se 
electrlf-ltv.  they  dldnt  pet  J  >hs  In  the  f.ic- 
tory,  and  few  had  '"Ars  *o  drive  nn  the  n^yn 
hlsrhw.^ys  j 

It    was    the   O<>i,prnmont.    r   t    the    poopic, 
that  w.Tnted  these  things      The  people  wa 
a   home    rlothlris;.   ff»d.   .ind   medic.il   .ittcn-' 
tion      We   h.id   t.i  eet  our  foreign  aid  pl.Tr. 
dnwTi  to  erirth  to  de.il  with  the  fundnmental 
siir.lva!  of  man 

sr  X    What  WTO  tlie  other  reis.in''' 

Mr  Haro:  3  The  day  is  d'-ne  or  sh'^uld  he. 
when  we  h.uid  out  the  Amerior.n  t.ixpavers" 
mor.ey  'J.-Uhout  eretMr.T  ^  reMim  In  Latin 
An'.fr;^  nur  f'resfrn  aid  pt'llrien  are  nnw 
h\.^f^r,ri  the  prni^-.m  known  as  the  .MMnnce 
f -T  •ocresa.  !n!tl  ited  by  President  Kenre<ly. 
Thi^AXiince  h  is  been  m:-urider».ti><)d  and  It's 
had  filUires  hut  the  b:u<;:r  Idf-a  l.*  to  .^.top 
the  clveaway  prtx'ram  and  start  helplnR  these 
p*'<ple  help  them.'^e.Tes  Were  only  becfi- 
nlng  to  vinders'^nl  the  rea!  spirit  of  the 
pr' yram  .vs  envl.si    r.ed  by  th-*  President 

SLN  How  d  '  s.ivintjs  md  laan  ajsJkx- Lit  Ions 
fit  lr;t.i  "his  ''on'-epf 

Mr  H\ioLP  P-e',;dent  Johnson  h.as  .since 
divided  .AlUar^ce  emph.vsls  Into  three  areas 
C  xiperaMon.  se'f-heip  and  s<;>oliil  Justire  He 
specifle.iMy  men'N  ne<J  savlni^  and  li>.\n  In- 
stl'Mtion.^  prlmirlly  In  the  are.i  of  rrx  per  i- 
tion  We  be'iing  there,  of  course  but  I  think 
we  bt-Iong  even  m.>re  to  his  second  area  - 
self-he'p  This  U  where  the  s.iv'.ni;';  and  loan 
concept  works  like  a  charm,  becaiise  self- 
help  l3  the  f>und.\Mrin  of  our  whole  move- 
ment. 

Ours  Is  a  rf'al  pC'  pl<»-*.>-;ieopie  business, 
not  Rovernment-to-it'-'Vernment  Ifs  m) 
b.\.^\r.  so  d  iwn  to  eirth.  It  rant  help  but 
sucecd  If  y  'U  plant  the  seed  the  rl^ht  way 
And  when  we  Inxn  money  to  pet  the  busi- 
ness started,    we   r.in    ttet   every   cent   back 

SLN.  What*    the    ultimate    objective? 

Mr.  Hakold,  We  c.in  <: ve  these  f>e«iple  h'"'pe. 
hope  that  tney  can  own  stin;ethir-.<  "The 
Comjnunt5t«  hAvr  won  people  .  ver  by  mak- 
ing promise*,  and  it's  Am.A^lnn  how  much 
hardahlp  can  be  endured  for  a  pr  'mlse  We 
can  use  the  same  psycholoj^y  tmt  b>wk  up  our 
promise*  with  actual  results      We  have  a  sys- 


tem thAt  can  convince  them  private  enter 
prise  win  work  In  their  countries 

SLN :  Did  you  report  these  obcervatloni  to 
the  State  Department  after  your  Erst  trln  tr 
Peru? 

Mr.  HAmoLO.  Most  of  them.  We  strorg'T 
urged  th.it  the  creation  of  ravlr^c-  and  lois 
a.^A<v-latlons  be  eneouraged  In  every  »,. 
possible  We  recommended  that  TirivateC 
cip:t'.l  b"  piped  Into  the  hom">  n-.anc:-"- 
proces.s  of  these  CTUntrles  to  serve  both  u 
m  xJest  seed  caplt.:U  and  also  as  pncouraw- 
ment  to  local  dep<"vs';t.  rs  who  are  .ilwava  l:n- 
presood  by  the  b,a.slc  s<-.undi!e.ss  of  U.S.  l.".. 
vestments. 

We  .-i5ked  that  contacts  and  teehnlcal  stj. 
vice  be  continued  and  sueeested  esiab'.lsh- 
In?  a  iv-rsonnel  tralnlne  prottram.  nos.slblv "u 
a  Joint  effort  by  our  Government  and  the  U,S 
savings  and  loan  buslnera. 

At  the  same  time,  we  made  clear  that  wr 
re-'  )mmer!datl  ini  did  not  deal  .sprclf^callv 
with  needs  of  the  very  p^>or,  despite  the  a> 
palling  number  of  such  families. 

SLN  You  mean  the  savings  and  In.an  b'jjs. 
lne^«  wouldn't  attempt  to  solve  this  part  o! 
the  problem? 

Mr  H^Roi.D  No.  In  Lima  alone  hilf  a  mil- 
lion Indians  have  moved  down  fr  m  tii« 
mountains  Into  the  city.  And  thLs  Is  hap- 
penlnt;  In  every  big  city  In  South  America. 
Thev  don't  have  jobs,  they  don't  have  mcr.py 
so  they  build  shacks  out  of  crates,  squat  on 
the  rmunds  of  the  blu  est.\tcs  a"'!  e:  nri  !;•,■• 
on  ror>ftops.  Your  .«enses  of  sieht  and  sound 
and  smell  will  tell  you  more  than  statlftlc* 
ever  will  about  the  Immense  hou-lng  need. 
r>ut  prl\.T'e  P.nme'n!;  cirrt  surip'v  "r.r^  ,ir.- 
swer  to  this  problem:  only  public  houslr.g 
can  supoort  these  families. 

The    role    for    the   savlnes    and    I'->in  busl- 

ne<-s  Is  the  same  as  It  has  been  In  this  ccur.- 

trv-  to    help    build    a    strone     Independent 

middle  cl.ass  who  can  live  In  dignity  hec.inse 

they  have  a  chance  to  own  their  own  homes. 

H';t  the  m'r'''Mf  of  middl''-o'  !••■■  }v  :ti"  n-xr- 

hip  Is  that  Its  benefits  filter  both  up  and 

wn      Like  a  snndwlch.  the  flav-r  permeates 

th  pieces  of  bread. 

SLN.  Can't  m.ddle-class  pe<  pie  pet  mort- 

gaees' 

Mr.  HfROLD  It's  the  same  old  <^tory;  the 
only  people  who  can  Ect  loans  don't  need  the 
money  The  old  e.s'ahllshed  b.ir.ks  won't 
even  talk  tr>  a  bu'cher,  a  fact<'ry  worker, 
or  even  a  small  bus'nessman 

We  were  ami/ed  at  the  number  of  «o- 
c.alled  rieh  people  who  couldn't  nfl  Td  to  own 
their  own  homes  because  of  pr  hlbltlve 
terms  and  Interest  rates  of  2.5  to  ."^o  percent 
chirei-'d  by  the  traditional  m.oneyl'.-nders  cf 
the  country. 

."^^LN  How  big  a  market  are  you  t.ilklng 
ab<^uf 

Mr  H*ROi,n  Grant  that  Peru  alone  needi 
I  minion  homes— and  this  Is  a  con^erv.itlve 
guem  Plirure  that  each  shelter  will  c.-ist  » 
modest  $2  000  or  $11  000  and  your  mu'tlpll- 
catlon  will  elve  ynu  a  staggering  tot.al  cf 
more  than  $2  blUl  in 

For  the  m.oment.  forget  that  c\rh  yeir 
Peru  will  continue  to  need  50.000  nddltl^nal 
homes.  And  for;;et  the  housint:  develc^p- 
ments  financed  from  public  fund^  f''r  the 
poorest  families.  And  fortjet  all  the  ether 
countries  th.nt  have  the  same  problem. 

It's  obvious  that  the  economv  of  Peru 
can't  provide  all  the  money.  Neither  cm 
the  I'nited  States  with  Government  loans 
Certainly  the  Indians  can't  save  It 

SLN  Then  Where's  the  money  going  to 
come  from*" 

Mr.  Ha«olo  By  combining  these  three  re- 
sources with  the  proper  mixture  of  private 
revenue,  we  can  get  the  Job  done.  The 
wealth  of  the  people  In  the  United  SUtes 
evolved  from  Just  such  a  mixture,  from  Ju5t 
such  a  phenomenon  of  a  little  money  breed- 
ing more  money,  of  a  little  effort  producing 
massive  effort. 
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gU;.  What  do  you  mean  by  private  reve- 


nue 


ir  Hajiold.  Let's  talk  about  the  possible 
Sources  one  by  one.  First,  take  the  savings 
„t  the  Peruvian  people. 

I'll  never  forget  watching  Pathei;  Dan  Mc- 
„ilan  an  American  Maryknoll  missionary 
^  Peru  with  Morton  Bodfish  and  Stan  Ba- 
Sch  then  with  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
^ment  Bank,  as  he  started  a  small  savmgs 
SKan  in  an  hour  or  two.  late  one  night 
tSout  5  years  ago.  You  know  the  pattern- 
'Yew  volunteers  band  together,  adopt  a  set 
of  rules,  pool  their  resources,  and  the  Idea 

'"Sen? visited  Father  Dan  2  years  later 
his  as-sociatlun.  El  Pueblo,  already  had 
5678  membcr-s.  Today,  the  assets  are  niore 
nan  $5  minion.  If  there  were  nothing  other 
than  this  one  example,  it  gives  sufliclent 
evidence  that  Peruvians  are  willing  and  eager 
to  save  But  thl.  is  happening  all  over  Peru 
and  other  Latin  American  countries. 

91 N   Tliese  are  the  middle-class  people? 

S;.  HAKOLD.  All  kinds-doctors,  laborers^ 
Khool  teachers,  government  workers.  Some 
S  them  might  come  In  with  only  20  soles- 
^fs  about  75  cent^but  It  adds  up. 
Mo6t  of  these  people  never  put  money  in  sav- 
ings before  because  they  didn't  trust  the  In- 
itltutlon  or  they  weren't  welcome. 

But  there  are  other  sources  of  money— the 
Government  and  the  wealthy  landowners.  In 
Peru  the  Government  has  allocated  several 
million  dollars  seed  capital  to  various  credit 
InsUtutions  with  the  condition  that  It  be 
drawn  upon  as  the  system  growj  and  savings 

^Srwealthy  probably  won't  release  their 
funds   until   they    c\n   sec    how   they   them- 
selves  will    be    benefited       Its    going    to   be 
necessarv    to    educate    the    aristocracy    that 
their  only  hope  for  continued  prosperity  Is 
in  the  development  of  an  economically  sound 
and  prosperous  country. 
SLN    Are   these   funds  substantial? 
Mr    Harold.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
much  of  the  wealth  has  been  moved  out  of 
the  country  Into  Swiss  banks  or  other  places. 
If  the  rich  could  be  pcrsvindcd  to  retain  their 
funds  in  South  America,   they  alone  would 
produce  a  vast  amount  of  capital. 
SLN.  What  about  US    aid? 
Mr     Harold.  That's    the    third    resource. 
US  Government  loans  have  already  provided 
more  than  $500   million   for   housing  alone. 
This    Includes    some    $70    million    In      seed 
capital  loans  for  organizing  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

These  associations  have  made  a  spectacu- 
lar showing.  Today,  there  are  87  institutions 
In  seven  Latin  American  countries.  In  195B. 
there  were  none.  Total  savings  has  more 
than  doubled  in  Just  the  last  year  to  $75  mil- 
lion with  more  than  250.000  .savers  and  about 
30.000  homes  financed.  This,  is  a  good  be- 
ginning. 

But  we  don't  have  100  years  to  develop  the 
Ravings  and  loan  business  in  Latin  America 
as  we  did  in  this  country  As  former  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Di'.lon  sr.id.  "History  Is  in  a 
hurrv." 

As  a  result,  the  housinp  situation  in  Latin 
America  will  probably  never  be  remedied  in 
time  unless  another  Ingredient  is  added  to 
savinps.  public  funds  and. US.  aid.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  resovirces  of  private  business 
in  the  United  States,  and.  specifically,  the 
savuu-s  and  loan  business-  in  other  words, 
private  revetuie. 

SLN  Why  the  savings  and  loan  business 
specificillv'' 

Mr  H.'.ROLD.  We  arc  the  logic, il  .source  for 
this  kind  of  capital.  As  I  said  before,  loans 
by  US.  associations  will  give  these  people 
tremendous  encouragement  because  they 
have  always  been  Impressed  by  the  soundness 
of  our  Investment  decisions.  This  is  a  busi- 
ness arrangement  for  a  fair  return  to  many 
people. 


South  American  people  don't  want  a  hajid 
out  They  say,  "We're  ■oclallzed  enough; 
let's  have  private  enterprise."  Certainly,  the 
savings  and  loan  business  can't  do  It  all,  but 
It's  one  form  o<f  economics  the  Communists 
can't  accept.  .  _ 

We've  gone  a  long  way  with  our  system; 
It's  been  a  terrific  benefit  to  mankind.  We 
owe  a  duty  to  the  world  to  show  them  how 
the  Job  can  be  done.  If  we  can,  we  will  be  a 
tremendous  help  to  the  State  Department. 
And  If  we  can  do  it  without  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money,  the  Treasury  Department 
will  know  about  It  too. 

SLN  Is  this  to  be  done  with  the  new  i 
percent  of  assets  Investment  authority  in 
Latin  American  mortgages? 

Mr  Harold.  That's  a  help.  It's  a  wedge. 
One  percent  of  the  assets  of  this  business 
would  produce  $1.2  billion.  Any  part  of  that 
would  provide  a  needed  Impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  American  associations. 

SLN.  Do  you   think  my   associations   win 

do  it?  -  ^,         •      „  «. 

Mr  Harold.  Yes,  some  will.  These  invest- 
ments, remember,  will  be  guaranteed  by  our 
Government.  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  and  Chase  Manhattan  have  already 
made  large  guaranteed  loans  In  South 
America.  The  mortgage  bankers  are  becom- 
ing active  and  West  Germany  is  getting  in- 
volved.    If  it's  OK  for  them,  it  should  be 

OK  for  us.  ■  . 

As  in  other  businesses,  we  have  got  to  start 
looking  beyond  our  national  frontiers 
South  America  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
markets  we  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to 

^*^But  direct  investment  is  only  one  of  the 
tools  We  need  to  establish  a  system  to  dis- 
count notes  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  countries  which  need  it. 

SLN  Do  you  mean  we  should  establish  an 
international  type  of  home  loan  bank? 

Mr  Harold.  We  have  got  to  have  the  in- 
ternational Home  Loan  Bank.  ^^}^^^-^^^^- 
sion  of  congress  since  1960,  bills  hav^  been 
introduced  to  create  such  a  bank^  Now.  with 
the  U.S.  League's  support.  I  thmk  we  can  get 
this  legislation  enacted  next  year. 

I  have  talked  to  scores  of  men  from  alm^t 
every  Latin  American  country.  This  Is  the 
peg  on  which  they  are  hanging  their  hopes^ 
tthe    incentive    for    which    they    have    been 

^"sLN^How  would  the  IHLB  operate? 

Mr    HAROLD.  In  many  ^ays  Just  like  our  ■ 
own  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System^    U^. 
associations  would  purchase  stock  or  deben- 
tures  or   some   type   of   money    instrument 
from  the  IHLB  to  proVlde  the  funds. 

Many  Latin  American  countries  have  al- 
ready created  their  own  " federal  home  loan 
banks"  to  operate  as  a  central  fank.  The 
IHLB  would  then  lend  money  to  these  banks 
which,  in  turn,  would  advance  funds  to  in- 
dividual associations.  Or.  if  no  home  loan 
bank  existed  in  the  country,  the  IHLB  could 
make  advances  directly  to  associations. 

SLN  What  yield  would  U.S.  associations 
receive  on  their  Investments  In  the  Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank? 

Mr  Harold.  That  would  be  determined  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  other  public  debt 
management  problems  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. ,  ,  .  ,. 
IHLB  loans  would  also  be  gunran.eed  bj 
the  State  Department,  and  they  mipht  have 
something  to  say  about  yield. 

SLN.  Then  two  GovernmeiU  -.'.i-cni-^cs 
would  be  involved? 

Mr  Harold.  Three.  .  The  Feciern!  Home 
Losn  Bank  Board  would  want  n  voce  since 
their  member  associations  are  involveo. 
One  of  the  problems  In  getting  IHLB  legis- 
lation through  Congress  has  been  the  diffi- 
cult v  m  agreeing  on  how  these  three 
groups— and  the  business-  itseU— should  be 
represented  on  the  IHLB's  board  '.•  directors. 


SLN  Would  the  FHLBB  classify  associa- 
tion investments  in  the  international  bank 
as  legal  liquidity? 

Mr  HAROLD.  If  they  want  the  program  to 
be  a  success  they  wUl.  Even  after  the  bil 
is  passed,  we'll  need  plenty  of  hard  work  to 
sell  the  business  on  the  concept  of  the  Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank.  But  It  was  the 
same  situation  when  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  was  organized;  90  percent  of  the  people 
thought  It  would  never  be  a  success. 

SLN  Getting  back  to  your  first  trip  to 
South  America,  what  action  was  taken  on 
your  recommendation? 

Mr  HAROLD.  The  State  Department  con- 
tracted for  additional  studies  in  other  coun- 
tries and  started  a  program  to  activfly  orga- 
nize associations. 

I've    been    back    every    year    since    then. 
Other    savings    and    loan    leaders    became 
active;   men  like  Arthur  Courshon  and  Jnck 
Gordon    of  Washington    Federal    in    Miami 
Beach,    who   started    the   savings   and   loan 
movement    in    Chile;    Oscar    Krcutz    of    St 
Petersburg,  who  worked  in  Argentina;  Harry 
Greep   Gerrlt  Vander  Ende  and  many  others 
In  quick  succession  came  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  then  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  its  implementing  orga- 
nization to  assist  agriculture.  Industry,  and 
housing.     The    National    League    soon    an- 
nounced a  cooperative  plan  for  giving  tech- 
nical and  advisory  help.    The  YMCA  World 
Service  and  then  the  Peace   Corps  included 
housing  among  their  objectives. 

SLN.  How  did  you  and  these  other  savings 
and  loan  officials  get  the  business  started? 

Mr.  Harold.  The  first  step  is  to  find  the 
righj,  political  and  government  support  to 
create  the  legal  framework  necessary  for  a 
savings  and  loan  business  to  operate.  Work- 
ing through  our  State  Department  mission 
and  their  contacts,  we  helped  write  and  enact 
chartering  laws,  central  bank  legislation  and 
a  housing  act. 

SLN.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  getting 
government  leaders  to  go  along? 

Mr.  Harold.  Sometimes.  Because  the  eco- 
nomic structure  in  Latin  American  countries 
Is  outmoded  and  chaotic,  there  has  been 
much  resistance  to  change.  The  wealthy 
landovraers  who  control  the  economy  must 
be  convinced  that  a  change  will  benefit,  not 
hurt  them,  just  as  we  must  learn  that  de- 
veloping prosperity  in  Latin  America  Is  in 
our  own  best  Interest, 

SLN.  How  did  you  overcome  this  resist- 
ance? 

Mr.  Harold.  We  tried  two  approaches. 
First,  we  would  explain  the  multiplying  effect 
of  housing  on  a  nation's  economy.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  we  know  that 
each  housing  unit  represents  about  3  years 
of  employment — 1  man-year  on  the  Job.  1 
man-year  In  factories  producing  matei^als. 
ana  1  man-year  in  related  fields. 

We  tried  to  show  how  housing  would 
broaden  and  stabilize  the  economy  by  creat- 
ing new  skills,  new  Industries,  and  more 
Jobs.  Then  we  would  talk  about  the  role  of 
savings  associations  In  mobilizing  nie  re- 
sources of  small  savers  to  make  it  all  possible. 
SLN  Was  this  argtiment  effective? 
Mr.  Harold.  To  a  point.  But  you  must 
remember  that  even  In  this  country  we  were 
very  slow  to  recognize  housing  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  social  problem.  Not 
until  1945  was  housing  listed  as  a  major 
factor  m  the  economy  or  politics. 

There's  another  problem.  The  aristocratic 
Umdowners  are  very  wealthy;  they  don't  need 
more  money.  As  a  result,  economic  argu- 
ments were  not  always  effective. 
•  In  these  cases,  fear  psychology  seemed  to 
be  the  only  answer.  We  woiild  point  to  the 
thousands  of  Indians  moving  down  from  the 
mountains  and  the  poor  housing  conditions 
for  the  middle  class.  These  people  can  see 
the  big  estates  and  the  mansions  and  want 
decent     housing    for     themselves.     If     they 
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get  It  by  working  and  saving?,  we 
!d.  someday  they  would  Uike  it  by 
method  they  could  get  it. 

withers   in   a   vigorous  econ- 
prlvate  enterprise  Is  free  U->  pro- 
housing  and  good  !:v;nR  sumd- 
thoee    other    benefits    w!xich    give 
vldual    seir-respect    ,ii-.d    a    sfu-sc    ot 
significance.     We  told  them  tlie  en- 
nt    of    private    homcownership-   is 
humanitarlanlsm    but    an    ii.'sjent 
for  their  own  survival.     It  usually 


1  [ave  any  U  S  association  officials  ac- 
oi  ganlzed  individual  as-stxriat-ions.  ,ind 
"  they  do  it? 

h4kolo.  Many  of  the  existins;  .i.";.socia- 
organlzed  with  the  help  of  our  peo- 
these  visits  we   Interviewed  a  wide 
leading   Individuals   including    na- 
1  local  government  offlclala.  church 
college     officials.     TMC.\     directors, 
professional    people.    Industrialists, 
of  mines  and  the  big  farm.^.  and 
of  commerce. 
ectlve.  of  course.  Is  to  Cxnd  people 
inly  have  the  count;?,  sk:!!  ar.d  will- 
to   do   the    Job.    but   .ilso    h.^ve    the 
respect  of  the  com-munlty. 
It  man.  a  Father  Dan.   f'jr  exam- 
work  wonders.     I  watched  im  rotlu- 
tliat  evening  he  organized  his  institu- 
a   few   telephone   calls      Twenty- 
pledged    moral    and    r.nancial 
and    only    the    formal    agreements 
til  morning  for  completion. 

extremely  fortunate  in  our  first 

make  contact  with   Pedro   Beltran. 

rf  the  leading  morning  newspaper 

He  pushed  through  the  necessary 

and  then  formed  the  flrst  associa- 

ter.   quite  slgniacantly.   he   became 

minister  of  Peru. 

like  Beltran  understand  the  prob- 

the  need  as  well  as  we  do.     I  have 

statement  of  his  in   many  of  my 

to  Illustrate  this  point.     He  said: 

(  uite  candid,   the  US.   Government 

best    of    intentions    without    any 

does  not  seem  to  have  always  acted 

the  best  results.     Housing  today 

need — whatever  is  done  In  hous- 

>e  more  appreciated  than  anything 

•  Therefore  what  your  government 

lid,  above  all.  have  In  mind  brtng- 

f^mlly  together." 

Ide  from  growth  statistics,  do  you 
new   associations   are   well   op- 
successfuJ? 

The  status  jjTthe  savings  and 
In   Latin   America   is   roughly 
to  what  ours  was  in  1831  when  it 
If  you  audit  It  by   1965  U.3. 
you  wouldn't  call  it  great,  but  Ifs 
reasonably  successful.    If  you  audit 
1   standards,   they're  far  ahead   of 
were. 
Vthat's  the  biggest  problem  In  con- 
progress  already  underway? 
i.  We    need   more    of    our    own 
^do   down    there   and   spend   some 
^^ave  the  tools,  ambition  and  the 
to  pass  on    to  them.     We   must 
technical  knowledge  so  the  com- 
-claaa  people  can  run  the  busl- 
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technicians,  but  we  need  the  old- 
,  to  tell  the  story  and  sell  it. 

cin  this  be  done? 

OLD.  The  US.  League's  decLjlon  to 

he  program  » ill  be  a  tremendous 

tias  the  stafr.  the  organization,  and 

I  lership  we  need  ti  get  the  Job  done. 

■    ing    program    developed    by    the 

Savings  St  Loan  Institute  will  uke 

of  the  work  that  has  been  per- 

a  purely  volunury  basis  by  a  few 

savings  and  loan  managers. 

Contlniied  effort  by  the  National  League 

U  also  viial.    But  forget  leagues,  we're  talk- 


ing savings  and  loan.  If  you're  concerned 
ab«iut  what's  good  for  the  savings  and  loan 
business,  this  Is  an  ace.  Tliere's  rot>m  for 
everyone. 

SLN  What  contribution  can  be  made  by 
the  Internationa;  Unlun  of  Hulldlng  SocleUee 
Si  Sav  iu>;s  Ass.Klation'' 

Mr  H.*»OLD  The  Uiil.m  must  revive  the 
worldwide  savms^s  and  to.m  movemont.  The 
United  States  h.is  st.irted  the  bull  rolling, 
but  we  can't  do  It  all 

Fven  nnw.  m  Greece  if  a  ni  m  bu>  ^s  a  home, 
he  his  t,->  pay  40  percent  d.  wn  with  3  years' 
grace  t.i  pay  the  rcvt  Yui  may  be  sure  few 
pe.iple  in  Greece  c.xn  alTord  to  own  a  h.mie. 

lu  Jani.ilo.v  tt'.e  dem.md  for  moi '.it.iges  fir 
ex.-'eds  the  fuiuls  In  Gh.iiia  there  has  been 
such  a  demand  fur  heme  Iiums  that  ti;c 
bvillding •societies  havp  liad  to  turn  :\:\  \j 
hur.drejj  of  applicants 

Th-  5n-,  lrig5  and  Kian.?  >f  France  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  sh.juld  .shire  the  li«,ul 
We  la  tlie  Unl m  have  got  to  be  ml.ssioinrles 

SI..V  D')  you  think  these  foreign  develnp- 
ment  prokjrams  will  boc  imo  a  pemv.nent  fix- 
ture  In    the   favirijis   and   loan   biisiness'' 

Mr,  HAROLD  -.Ml  ever  the  w^rld  miJdle- 
cl.%.5.s  people  are  emerv;i;i|^  in  Rreat  numbers 
and  are  demanding  the  s.<»me  thins^s  we  do. 
The  nesting  Instinct  Is  far  stronger  than 
econoniLsts  ur  politlctan.s  had  ever  su.spertod 

Within  10  years,  we'll  h.ue  requt-sts  to 
m.Tke  mortgages  In  .^frl.■a  We  should  go  to 
Congre*  for  authority  to  establish  associa- 
tions ia  Vietnam,  M.ilij^ia,  Pakistan,  and 
India. 

I  have  seen  wh.  t  c;.n  h.ippcn  to  self-dlR- 
nity  ai-.d  ommut.lty  pr 'Spertty  wi-.en  the 
savln^rs  and  loan  concept  is  allowed  to  be 
mtrotluced  Tlie  slxkiI  and  economic  bene- 
fits which  accrue  are  unbelievable.  And  I 
have  c  >nie  t->  b<.-lie\e  that  we  have  in  our 
hands  ore  of  the  most  potent  Instruments  in 
the  w  ;rid   I'jr   the   betterment  of  mankind. 
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Saxon  Claim  That  Banking  li  a  Closely 
Regulated  Industry  Is  Wide  of  the  Mark 

EXTEN'.<5ION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon 
has  often  asserted  tliat  no  Industry  is 
more  completely  regulated  by  Govern- 
ment than  bankuih'.  Ba^sed  upon  this 
dubious  premise.  Mr.  Saxon  lasi.sts  that 
banking  is  somehow  different  from  other 
burlinesses  and  thas  de.serving  cf  special 
treatmeait  under  the  law.s. 

The  constant  goal  of  the  biR  bankers 
is  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
Government  agencies  except  the  Federal 
banking  agencie.s,  which  they  themselves 
dominate.  Frequently  they  have  suc- 
ceeded: for  instance,  the  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Securities  Acts  In  1964  for 
the  first  time  applying  disclo.sure  stand- 
ard.>  to  the  larger  banks  contained  a  pro- 
vision insisted  upon  by  the  bankers  that 
the  banking  agencie.s,  and  not  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  ad- 
minister the  new  law  with  respect  to 
banks.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  let  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  administer 
the  securities  laws  as  to  Consolidated 
Edison  or  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  to  AT.  &  T.    The  truth  Is 


there  Is  no  real  logic  to  this,  but  the  big 
bankers  like  it  because  the  banking  agen. 
cies  will  always  go  easy  on  them.  Of  the 
agency  ofBclals,  only  Hon.  J.  L.  Robert- 
son. Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  spoken  out  in  firm  opposition  to  the 
"competition  in  laxity"  that  character- 
izes Federal  bank  regulation.  Witness 
the  pathetically  weak  "disclosure"  regu- 
lations issued  by  Comptroller  Saxoa 
Even  a  spokesman  for  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  could  not 
resi.st  recently  taking  a  poke  at  the  lack 
of  adequate  disclosure  that  Saxon  is  per- 
mittinR.  Obviously,  bank  stockholders 
are  the  ones  who  suffer. 

More  recently,  the  big  banks  arespoar- 
hradins!:  a  drive  they  hope  will,  in  effect, 
rxru.se  them  from  the  meriTer  curbs  in 
the  ••^.nritrust  laws.  S.  1698,  if  passed 
would  forqive  2,200  past  bank  mergers! 
even  including  merpers  adjudged  illegal 
by  the  courts.  More  Importantly,  it 
would  take  the  traditional  antitrust  laws 
out  of  bank  mergers  and  Instead  of  the 
Justice  Department,  bank  mergers  would 
be  regulated  hereafter  only  by  the 
merger-minded  banking  agencies.  These 
agencies  tend  more  to  be  supertrade  as- 
.sociations  for  the  banking  Industry, 
rather  than  guardians  of  the  public  In- 
terest, and  Congress  would  be  most  un- 
wi.se  to  once  again  give  special  treatment 
to  banking. 

The  American  Bankers  A.s.so.iation 
and  the  big-bank  fat  cats  who  support 
It  claim  that  banking  is  unique  and  al- 
ready overregulated.  In  the  first  place, 
all  industries  are  unique  from  one  an- 
other. In  the  second  place,  banking  is 
definitely  not  a  highly  regulated  indus- 
try, particularly  from  the  public  .service 
standpoint.  Banking  Is  supervi-sed  from 
the  standpoint  of  soundness  and  solvency 
through  the  examination  process.  And 
even  this  area  of  Federal  oversight  has 
shown  alarming  weaknesses.  Witness 
the  recent  failure  of  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  where  uninsured  losses  to 
the  public  may  exceed  $30  million.  If 
this  is  what  Mr.  Saxon  means  by  close 
regulation,  then  we  certainly  should  con- 
sider a  shakeup  among  our  bank  regu- 
lators. If  bar\klng  Is  so  well  supervised 
and  regulated  why  is  it  that  so  many 
hoodlums  are  discovered  in  the  banking 
basiness? 

In  testifying  on  S.  1698,  the  bank 
merger  forgiveness  bill.  Mr.  Wallace 
Kirkpatrick.  speaking  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
6,200  strong  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  had  this  to  say,  and  I 
quote  from  page  164  of  the  Senate 
hearings: 

Moreover,  although  commercial  b.inklng 
Is  subject  to  a  variety  of  governmental  con- 
trols, the  regulatory  scheme  docs  not  cover 
m.-.ny  areas  of  banking  and  pajtlcularly  U 
largely  ab."^ent  from  the  area  of  interrela- 
tion of  bank  and  customer. 

There  Is  no  banking  control  over  Interest 
rat-'s  a  bank  may  charge;  charges  for  bank- 
ing .services  are  free  of  governmentr.l  regula- 
tion.^. 

Unlike  certain  other  of  the  so-called  regu- 
lated Industries,  banking  Is  left  free  of  con- 
trol In  numerous  vital  areas,  such  as  the 
availabUlty  of  loans  and  the  rates  charged 
for  them. 

Competition  regulates  the  market  forces 
In  those  areas,  and  that  competition  must 
be  guaranteed  lU  freedom  by  the  protection 
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^  the  antitrust  laws  so  that  It  may  perform 

"Csup"eme   Court  In   the  Philadelphia 
-S  c'^^**  deecrlbed  the  extent  of  bank- 
«7reeulalion  In  these  words: 
"^Mo^over,  bank  regulation  Is  In  most  re- 
^ts  le-s  complete  than  public  utility  regu- 
£5     to    which    interstate    rail    and    air 
*_lers,  among  others,  are  subject, 
^te  regulation  In  the  banking  Industry 
u  SmeU   and    largely   indirect;    banks   are 
J,J^  no  dutv  not  to  discriminate  In  their 
^ilces    and   though  the  location  of  bank 
SSs  is  regulated,  banks  may  do  business. 
;5S  loans    and  soUclt  deposits  where  they 

'''-T^c  fact  that  the  banking  agencies  main- 
tain a  close  surveillance  of  the  industry  with 
r^ew  toward  preventing  unsound  practices 
JhAt  might  impair  liquidity  or  lead  to  In- 
S^en^v  does  not  make  Federal  banking 
Suation  all  pervasive,  although  it  does 
niumlze  the  hazard  of  Intense  competl- 
Uon"  (374  U.S.  at  352).  _  .»,„ 

If  banking  were  to  be  Immunized  from  the 
mUU^st  laws,  there  would  have  to  be.  In 
the  public  interest,  far  more  direct  and  per- 
vasive   Federal    regulation    than    has    been 

''^Stoough  It  Is  true  that  the  presently  pro- 
posed bin  would  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
^ws  only  mergers  approved  under  the  Bank 
Uerger  Act.  still  this  novel  legislation  might 
easily  be  the  first  st<-p  to  more  extensive  and 
complete  regulation  of  the  industry. 

What  the  ABA  and  the  big  bankers 
fall  to  realize,  as  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  so 
clearly  pinpoints,  is  that  when  an  indus- 
try succeeds  in  an  antitrust  exemption. 
It  is  flirting  with  even  more  restrictive 
types  of  Government  regulation,  such  as 
price  controls,  and  even  the  possibility  of 
nationalization.  I  am  personally  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  change  from  a 
sound  dual  banking  system  where  effec- 
tive competition  and  free  enterprise  pre- 
Yail. 

Frankly,   I   do   not  believe   that  Mr. 
Saxon  and  other  spokesmen  for  the  big 
banks  want  public -utiUty  type  regulation 
in  banking  anymore  than  I.   But  in  their 
haste  to  get  what  the  big  bankers  think 
they  want  tod^y,  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the   really   importajit   considerations — 
what  will  American  banking  be  like  in 
the  21st  century,  competitive  free  enter- 
prise?    Or  u-111  we,  instead,  find  our- 
selves at  the  loan  window  at  the  local 
U.S.  post  office  for  our  borrowing  needs? 
Its  not  an  impossibility  at  all.  and  cer- 
tainly demands  consideration  by  those 
who  shout  that  only  they  have  the  best 
Interests  of  banking  and  the  banking 
public  at  heart.    It  is  a  short  step  from 
monopoly  to  socialism. 


Plight  of  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 
Mr.  PHILBIN»  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent very  thoughtful  article  the  distin- 
guished commentator,  Sylvia  Porter, 
raised  tl;fi4pllowing  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions: How)  would  you  manage  jf  you; 
suddenly  hald  to  live  on  an  income  »f  $25  i 


a  week?  How  would  you  budget  that 
amount  among  rent,  clothing,  food,  doc- 
tor's   bills,    transportation    and    other 

'  The  writer  alluded  to  a  76-year-old 
person  who  answered  these  questions  in 
a  revealing  letter. 

With  an  income  of  $107.31  a  month  or 
about  $25  per  week,  it  was  made  very 
clear  that  this  total  must  stretch  to  In- 
clude everything  from  food  to  postage 
stamps  and  there  is  no  surplus  of  any 

Tlie  article  showed  in  all  its  stark 
nakedness  the  very  meager  budget  upon 
which  millions  of  elderly  Americans  are 
now  required  to  live. 

With  79  percent  of  the  total  going  for 
basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  as  compared  with  52  percent  for 
our  population  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  seen 
that  many  of  our  elderly  are  having  a 
fierce  struggle  for  survival  at  standards 
which  would  nonnally  be  considered  be- 
low the  line  of  adequate  subsistence. 

For  example,  $4.50  a  month  for  trans- 
portation which  rules  out  owmng  a  car, 
no  real  allotment  possible  for  medical  ex- 
penses, no  provision  for  travel,  invest- 
ment, or  savings;  no  entertainment,  no 
allowance  for  literature  or  reading. 

This  budget  seems  to  paint  a  very  dis- 
mal picture,  yet  it  can  be  said  to  be  typi- 
cal of  a  great  many  other  elderly  people 
in  the  country,  whose  annual  income  of 
$1  287.75  is  within  $10  of  the  nationwide 
average  income  of  elderly  citizens  living 
alone.   This  income  is  also  well  above  the 
average  of  $81  for  retired  workers  and 
certainly  could  be  considered  as  being 
well  below  the  poverty  line   of   about 
$1  500  for  an  individual,  as  well  as  being 
one-third  below  the  $1,800  income  level 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor.Statistics  cal- 
culates would  provide  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate living  standard  for  retired  individ- 
uals. ,j 
Under  the  standard  a  person  could 
have  less  than  one  egg  a  day.  a  new  coat 
every  9  years,  two  bus  fares  a  week,  a 
movie  once  a  month  and  virtually  no 
money  for  special  diets  or  special  medical 

C£ir6> 

Yet  additional  taxes  are  regularly  lev- 
ied to  step  up  these  paltry  allowances  by 
a  few  dollars.  While  medical  programs 
adopted  by  the  Congress  this  session  are 
expected  to  be  very  helpful,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  current  social  security 
benefits  are  woefully  inadequate  and 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  other  f  ornis 
of  public  support  which  many  individuals 
may  not  feel  disposed  to  apply  for.  For- 
tunately, however,  most  States  and  com- 
munities make  special  provisions  for 
those  who  do  wish  to  apply  and  in  that 
way  raise  the  general  level  of  support- 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  partic- 
ularly about  this  article  and  the  serious 
plight  of  the  elderly  in  thfe  Great  Society 
was  that  at  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Congress,  social 
security  benefits  in  a  very  laTge  number 
of  cases  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  demands  of  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  indeed  they  do  not  meet  ordi- 
nary requirements  and  are  just  as  I  de- 
seribed-thejn,  meager  .-paltry,  and  inad?* 

*uate  hi  evex^^5pect.     - .  *•-: 

Many  W  ti*e  •  beneficiaries  have  been 
-■•*."■■      ."'  ■■-"■,•' 

.  •     ^- .  .     .r  ■■   ■->•.,^^^^• 


covered  under  the  social  security  system 
since  the  beginning  in  1937,  but  they 
worked  for  many  years  at  relatively  low 
wages  or  had  relatively  low  Incomes,  and 
hence  they  do  not  have  much  accumu- 
lated In  the  pool  and  therefore  are  en- 
titled only  to  meager  benefits.  If  these 
people  had  been  in  a  position  where  they 
could  have  retained  even  half  of  the 
witliholding  taxes  and  other  Uxes  levied 
against  them  in  the  interim  and  had 
saved  or  invested  this  money,  they  would 
be  far  better  off  than  they  are  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  , 

I  recognize  that  the  theory  of  social 
security  is  that  many  people  would  not 
sive  the  money  for  their  retirement  and 
that  Is  true  without  a  doubt.    But  there 
are  a  great  many  prudent,  Industrious, 
hard-working  people  who  are  careful  In 
handling  their  funds,  who  would  have 
saved  their  money  and  hence  would  have 
been  much  better  off  than  they  are  under 
current  meager  social  security  benefits. 
I  am  not  implying  that  this  means 
in  any  sense  that  social  security  has  not 
fulfilled  a  good  role  in  American  life,  be- 
cause it  has.    I  am  merely  asserting  that 
at  present  standards,  very  many  people 
in  this  country  receive  social  secui-ity 
benefits  that  are  entirely  and  woefully 
inadequate. 

This  all  adds  up  to  one  thing:  that  the 
Congress  should  promote  studies  at  an 
early  date  to  try  to  find  some  better 
answer  for  enabling  our  elderly— the  vet- 
erans of  industry,  trade,  commerce,  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water, 
and  the  people  who  make  the  wheels  of 
industry  click,  and  contribute  immeas- 
urably to  the  strength  of  our  country, 
that  they  may  be  assured  in  their  retire- 
ment of  at  least  sufficient  income  In  the 
foi-m  of  benefits,  for  which  they  have 
contributed,  that  would  be  well  above  the 
subsistence  line,  and  not  just  a  meagre 
handout  for  bare  survival. 

I  realize  fully  the  difficulty  of  the 
problems  of  raising  social  security  rates, 
but  under  present  circumstances,  this  is 
a  question  that  wUl  have  to  be  faced,  and 
faced    soon    by    the    Congress,    and    I 
hope  that  our  special  committees  wiU 
soon  Institute  extensive  and  intensive 
studies  to  try  to  come  up  with  some  solu-  _ 
tions  in  this  area  that  will  eliminate  or 
lighten  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  the 
elderly  people  who.  In  their  decUnhig 
years,  after  theh-  labors  and  vicissitudes 
and  great  contributions  to  the  Nation, 
are  entitled  to  something  more  than  a 
mere  subsistence  budget. 

The  Congress  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  try  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  coun- 
try and  this  is  a  very  fine  development 
in  our  national  life  which  has  been 
needed  for  years,  and  must  be  followed 
up  so  as  to  banish  the  spectres  of  Igno- 
rance, poverty  and  fear  from  the  country. 


fcut  it  is  of  great  importance,  too,  in  my 
o15inion,  that  we  should  turn  our  minds 
to  those  who  have  worked,  labored  and 
slaved  all  their  lives  to  bring  up  and 
educate  their  families,  and  who  gave 
their  last  measure  of  devotion  to  the 
country  in  terms  -of  doing  their  best  in 
their  work  and  Cin  their  homes  and  as 
good  citizens  In  their  communities,  and 
should  be  considered  when  It  comes  to 
the  questloaof  developing  cttanges  and 
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OOWNl'TO-EASTR  TESTTMOKT 

T.  O.'s  budgst.  which  follows,  Ls  down-to- 
earth,  dollars  and-centa  testimony  to  the 
economic  pUglt  at  millions  of  elderly  citi- 
zens today — p.  xtlcularly  those   living  alone. 
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beyond    Its    overrill    leanness. 
points  emerge  from  a  study 
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Thls    compares    with    52 

population  as  a  whole 

for     transportation  — 51  50     a 

rules    out    owning   a   car.    a 
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es  assumes  excellent  health  — 

assumption  at  this  age  level 
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SE     NOT     UNUSUAL 

not  unusual.  His  Jl. 2.37  75 
ts  w.thln  HO  of  the  n.it;  in- 
come of  elderly  citizens  livln? 
emge  $1,297  a  year  for  these 
about  two-fii'ths  of  the  aver- 
ounger  people. 

month  in  social  security  be.-ie- 
U  above  the  average  881  for 
unt:l  la.st  month.  You  well 
ut  the  living  condition.}  of 
\o  are  depending  entirely  .-i 
benefits  for  every  need 

annual  Income  is  not  only 

poverty  line  of  about   «1  5(X) 

It  also  Is  one-third  b*»:ow 

level  which  the  Bureau  of 


Labor  Statlstlci  c&lc\ilatea  would  provld*  a 
modest  but  adequate  living  standard  for 
retired  IncUvldvuUa.  This  st&ndArd  would 
allow  for  leaa  than  one  egg  a  day.  a  new  coat 
every  0  year*.  3  b\js  farea  a  week,  a  movla 
once  a  month' — and  virtually  no  money  for 
special  diet  or  special  medical  care, 
wnx  BE  Hrr  iiabo 

On  January  1  you  and  I  will  be  hit  hard  by 
a  new  round  of  social  security  tax  hikes  If 
you  are  an  employee  earrUng  86  «0«  tir  more, 
your  1966  tax  Increase  will  be  » 10,1  20 — and 
your  employer's  Increase  will  m,it<-h  thi.s  If 
you  are  self-employed,  your  Uix  hike  will  l>e 
$1+6  70  and  yoiu'  new  ni.vxlnuim  t.ix  w.ll  bo 
$405  30 

But  for  TO.  these  tax  hikes  h.ive  J^st 
translated  Into  a  monthly  b«-iiefU  ral.se  of 
$7  10  .and,  as  of  next  July,  will  mean  rel.iilve 
freedom  from  the  ni^htm.ire  >f  bua<et- 
shattcrlng  hospital  blll.s  in  the  event  of  sjtI- 
ous  Illness.  A  gala  of  $7  10  a  month  may 
seem  modest  to  many  of  you  — but  to  TO. 
and  mill;.)ns  of  elderly  citizens  like  him,  the 
$7  10  Is  a  major  financial   blessing 


A  Report  To  the  People  by  Congressman 
George  M.  Rhodes 


EXTENSION  OF  RF:M,\HKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    I»Kr«NSYI.V\NtA 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  FiEFTJK^EN T.A TIVE.S 

Friday,  October  22.  10r,5 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvani.a  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  1st  .se,s.slnn  of  tlie  89th 
Concjross,  the  John.^on  admi:ii:-;t.nil:a:i 
and  tile  Democratic  maority  of  Con^rri-ss 
have  ho:iorfd  the  plod-re.^  civen  to  rJio 
Amonca.i  pt^oplc  m  thf  Iicm  R-ratic  pl.it- 
form  of  I9f-]4. 

A.s  a  iiu-mbcr  of  :;;.•  H  )'i -o  \Vay.s  and 
Means  Comoiittce.  I  wa.s  closely  as^^oci- 
atpd  with  the  wntiru:  of  fAO  pnxr.*!  of 
major  lejrLsIation  the  e.Kpan.sion  of  the 
-siKial  .Nocurity  proTrani  to  include  nii  di- 
cil  care  for  the  AJXi\.  ar.d  the  <'xc:.>^  tax 
cu'.-;  which  acted  as  a  boost  to  our  al- 
ready boomm:;  ccoMomy 

The  pro'-rn-.s^ive  and  humanitarian 
pri.  rrams  enact^^'d  tiuii  .^(■.■;-.;:>n  have  been 
championed  by  the  IX»mocraLs  .since 
193.1  Opponents  of  thes<»  procnms 
have  leveled  char-res  that  thii.s  Conirre.'v.s 
h.a3  actod  hastily  and  h.u  nibb^^rstamped 
Prt.^idenl  Johnson's  lek'i.slarive  reque.st.s. 

Pr.'udt-nt  Johnson's  Great  S«x';ery 
meru-,iirps  are  cxtension.s  of  reforms  that 
emfr.:ed  fmm  the  Ni-w  De.il  of  P'ranklin 
D.  R4M.5evelt.  the  Fair  Deal  of  Harry 
Truman,  and  the  Ne'.v  Fiontirr  under  iho 
la".    PresidetiL  Kennedy 

Eiqht  years  under  a  R<'pubhcan  ad- 
nuni.-itration  .slowed  the  pace  of  .social 
and  economic  rL-forms  The  Artierican 
people  by  electms:  John  P.  Kennedy  re- 
affirmed th-Mr  desire  to  meet  necessary 
public  and  hum.rn  needs  and  President 
John.>on  has  been  faithful  U)  this  rorii- 
mitment.  In  my  17  y^ars  as  a  Mt  mber  uf 
ConiTre.ss.  I  have  supported  these  pro- 
crams  which  provide  h,o{x>  f.  nd  oppor- 
tunity for  all  AmencatLs 

Thf'y  are  matl>-  necessary  bv  the  com- 
plex technolo.,'ical  and  s<:)cia!  chansies 
which  are  takini?  place  in  this  country. 
The  advance  of  automation  and  the  p^jp- 


vUation  explosion  have  brought  changes 
which  must  he  dealt  with  by  intelligence 
and  foresight.  We  must  expand  our 
economy  fast  enough  to  offset  the  effects 
of  automaOoa  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  cooperate  with  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  solving  the  problems 
caused  by  increased  population  such  as 
the  need  for  adequate  schools,  housing, 
care  for  the  aged,  and  providing  neces- 
sary .social  services. 

The  funds  used  to  solve  the.sc  problems 
are  an  investment  in  our  country's  most 
valuable  re.source — people.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  consistently  pronioted 
lesTislation  which  meets  this  Nation's  hu- 
man and  public  needs.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration gives  further  evidence  of 
that  historical  fact.  The  1st  session  of 
the  r.Oth  Congress  has  been  described  by 
comi)etent  and  impartial  observers  as 
one  of  the  most  constructive  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  history.  It  has  enacted 
more  legislation,  met  more  national 
needs,  than  any  Congress  of  this  century. 

T  am  thankful  for  the  privllepe  to  have 
participated  in  the  work  of  a  CTonfnrss 
winch  has  made  a  sltmificant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  creation  of  a  truly  Great 
Society. 

Thf^  list  of  accomplishments  includes 
some  70  pioccs  of  major  legislation.  This 
report  will  outline  briefly  those  which 
arc  most  important  to  the  citizens  of  our 
Sixth  District. 

SOCI.AL    SECfRrTT 

Passage  of  the  .social  security-medi- 
care bill  marked  a  real  breakthrough  for 
America's  senior  citizens,  I  am  ,sure  I 
c  invt\v  the  .sentiments  of  my  Democratic 
colieacues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  having  helped 
write  this  humane  and  progressive  lecis- 
la'ion  has  been  the  most  rewarding  ex- 
perit-nce  of  my  17  years  of  congres.sional 
service. 

The  law  now  provides  hospital  care 
Insurance  for  citizens  65  and  over,  op- 
tional insurance  to  help  meet  other  med- 
ical expen.sos.  and  an  acro.ss-the-b'ard 
nu'rcase  of  7  percent  in  monthly  .social 
security  cash  benefits. 

Our  Sixth  District  which  Is  succe.ss-" 
fully  fiv;htin:  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic di-.trcss  will  benefit  substantially 
a.s  a  result  of  this  act.  Re,"^idents  of  our 
district  will  receive  an  increase  of  more 
ttian  $1.1  million  in  beriefit  payments  as 
a  result  of  the  added  7  percent. 

Total  social  .security  payments  to  citi- 
zens in  our  district  will  rise  to  $94  mil'mn 
tier  year  by  1967.  This  money  will  be 
t-fjent  f'jr  f<iod.  shelter,  and  services.  It 
will  provide  an  additional  boost  to  the 
economies  of  our  local  communities. 

In  :id(l.'ion  to  supporting  this  l^•■:;.^la- 
tion.  I  i.utroduced  bills  to  further  cxp.ind 
aiul  liberalize  Iho  social  security  .sysff^m. 
Il  IS  my  finn  belief  that  expans:  m  is 
neress.iry  if  wc  are  to  have  a  better  and 
more  fair  dislr;butif»n  of  our  national 
wealth,  and  prosperity. 

One  of  m.y  bills  calls  for  the  Fed(  :il 
G overnm.mt  to  pay  one-third  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  social  security  fund. 
matfhin'T  the  amount  paid  by  employees 
and  employers.  The  one-third  Federal 
coiitnbuLion  would  increase  social  secur- 
ity  fund   reoCfvts  by  50  percent.     This 
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*r>uld  Strengthen  the  fund  and  make 
!Llble  badly  needed  Improvements 
Sthoiit  an  additional  unjust  tax  burden 
on  low^-income  wage  earners.  It  would 
finance  a  needed  increase  In  benefits,  a 
reduction  of  retirement  age  to  60.  and 
SsabiUty  benefits  after  1  year  of  cover- 

^^fwas  privileged  to  have  fiown  with 
President  Johnson  and  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  Independence,  Mo.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  bill  took  place 
in  the  Truman  Memorial  Library  in  the 
presence  of  Harry  Truman  who  like  my- 
self has  been  a  longtime  advocate  of  leg- 
islation to  quiet  the  anxieties  and  ease 
the  ills  of  old  age. 

STATE    OF   THE    ECONOMY 

November  marks  the  58th  month  of 
uninterrupted  economic  expansion  that 
began  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Employ- 
ment rates  In  our  sixth  district  have 
risen  to  a  record  high  due  largely  to  the 
foresighted  economic  policy  of  the  Ken- 
n^-Johnson  administrations. 

A  combination  of  enlightened  Federal 
poUcles  and  prudent  business  and  labor 
cooperation  have  enabled  production  and 
Income  to  grow  without  the  danger  of  In- 
flaUon.  The  $4.7  billion  excise  tax  cut 
passed  by  this  Congress  has  proved  to  be 
»n  important  factor  in  securing  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  was  a  high  honor  for 
me  to  have  been  invited  to  the  White 
House  by  President  Johnson  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremony  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  signed  Into  law. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  buying  power 
of  lower  and  middle  Income  groups 
should  be  increased.  This  will  Prove  aJi 
added  stimulus  to  the  economy.  To  this 
end  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  In- 
crease Income  tax  exemptions  for  In- 
dividuals and  dependents  by  $200,  from 
the  present  $600  to  $800. 

EDr  CATION 


The  EHementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act 
passed  by  this  Congress  wiU  form^"J^ 
foundation  of  a  renewed  effort  to  build 
an  educational  system  In  this  country  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  man. 

The  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  effort  are  investments  in  our  chil- 
dren and  the  future  of  the  Nation.     The 
materials   and   funds   provided   by   tins 
legislation  will  be  used  to  enhance  the 
educational  opportunities  of  aU  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren   regardless   of   race, 
creed,    or    color.    This    Nation    cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  talented  youngsters. 
Our  schools  must  have  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  educate  every  child  to 
his  fuUest  potential.     Over  $2.7  miUJ?" 
in  Federal  aid  wiU  fiow  into  Sixth  Dis- 
trict schools.    The  money  will  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  will  be 
aUotted  on  the  basis  of  the  number  ol 
low-income  families  within  each  school 
district.    It    has    been    estimated    that 
Berks    County    will    receive    $913,000; 
Schuylkill      County.      $1,289,000;      and 
Northumberiand  County.  $800,000. 

The  success  of  this  aid  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  how  the  local  school  boards  use 
these  funds.  The  Federal  Government 
will  not  dictate  how  they  are  to  be  used. 
I  am  working  closely  with  local  school 


districts  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  full 
benefit  of  these  programs  to  aU  the 
schoolchildren  of  our  sixth  district, 

The  Higher  Education  Act  will  pro- 
vide similar  aid  to  our  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities.  The  law  will  make 
possible  scholarship  and  loan  assistance 
to  help  needy  college  students  finance 
their  educations.  In  addltkJn,  Federal 
matching  grants  will  be  made  avaUable 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms,  lab- 
oratories and  libraries.  This  program 
is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  young  people  of  the  next  generation 
with  the  educational  opportunities 
necesssary  to  lead  productive  and  fruit- 
ful lives. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  designed  to  fight  the  war  on 
poverty  have  been  favorably  received  by 
the*  residents  of  our  Sixth  District. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  progress 
we  hare  made  and  I  feel  sure  that  nar- 
row political  interests  will  not  slow  the 
pace  of  these  programs.    Berks.  Schuyl- 
kUl.  and  Northvimberland  Coimties  have 
formed    community    organizations    to 
fight  the  local  antlpoverty  campaigns  In 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  these  local  projects.    The  re- 
sponse to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
is  evidence  that  citizens  in  urban  and 
rural  America  share  many  common  ob- 
jectives.   These  objectives  include  more 
employment,  better  education  opportu- 
nities   for    our    young,    and    improved 
health  facilities.    The  war  on  poverty 
has  each  of  these  as  its  objectives. 

Grants  by  the  Federal  Government 
totaling  close  to  $1  million  have  already 
been  approved  for  our  district  in  the 
short  time  that  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  has  been  In  existence.    One 
of  the  most  successful  programs  in  our 
district    has    been    the    Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.     This  component  of  the 
poverty    program   provides   worthwhile 
jobs  for  young  students  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance  In  order  to  continue  their 
high  school  educations.    The  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  is  now  in  operation  in 
Sunbury  schools,  Berks  County,  Shenan- 
doah, Mahanoy  aty.  the  Reading  school 
district,    the    Reading    and    Potts>alle 
YMCA's.  and  the  Pottsville  school  dis- 
trict. ,  J 
In  addition,  grants  have  been  approved 
which  provide  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed who   have   dependent   children, 
for  preschool  medical  and  educational 
services  for  children   who   come   from 
families    stricken    by    economic    mis- 
fortune.                                     ^      ,  ^ 

It  is  not  going  to  be  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fault  if  our  communities  do 
not  benefit  fully  from  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.    It  will  be  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  local  commimltles  to  select 
capable   and   dedicated   administrators 
who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
war  on  poverty.    Throughout  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  every  local  group  which  has  con- 
tacted me  and  requested  assistance.    I 
will  keep  fully  advised  of  every  facet  of 
the  economic  opportunity  Program  so 
that  the  residents  of  our  Sixth  District 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords. 


Tliese  it^yx^  many  other  programs  re- 
flect the  objectivity  of  the  Johnson  »d- 
mlnlstretton  In  seeklns  to  meet  human 
and  puddle  needs  and  In  bolldlns  a 
stronger  and  more  pK«)erous  America. 


Dr.  James  E.  Mooney 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  't965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Ulus- 
trious  career  of  Government  service  will 
come  to  an  end  on  December  31  with  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Janies  E.  Mooney,  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Antarctic  Matters. 

When  Dr.  Mooney  began  his  outstand- 
ing work  as  an  associate  of  Adm.  Richard 
E.  Byrd  in  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1950,  he  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  editor,  author,  and  educator. 
Besides  serving  as  a  luilverslty  president 
and  in  other  important  capacities,  he 
studied  aeronautics  In  England  and 
France  and  wrote  such  books  as  "Knight 
Without  Armor,"  "Ernie  Pyle."  "French 
In  Florida,"  "Each  Tomorrow."  "Wheels 
Up,"  and  "Roaring  Wheels  and  Shining 
Rails."  His  works  before  1950  also  in- 
cluded "Airport  Area  Planning"  and 
"Flights  to  Nature's  Wonderlands." 

As  Special  Assistant  for  Antarctic  Mat- 
ters, Dr.  Mooney  has  been  a  highly  re- 
spected and  effective  member  of  the  De-r 
partment  of  Defense.  His  knowledge 
and  experience  came  to  be  especially  ap- 
preciated during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  In  1958.  when  he  con- 
vincingly advocated  full  VS.  participa- 
tion. Having  visited  Antarctica  at  that 
time,  I  foimd  Dr.  Mooney's  ad\ice  and 
cooperation  to  be  Invaluable. 

The  most  important  focal  point  of  great 
Interest  at  tliia  time,  scientifically,  1b  In  the 
Antarctic,  where  the  United  States  Is  partici- 
pating in  the  scientific  work  at  seven  differ- 
ent   locations.      The    scientific    disciplines 
studied  include  the  following:  auroras,  cos- 
mic   rays,    geomagnetism,    glaciers,    gravits, 
geodesy,   ionosphere,   meteorology,   oceanog- 
raphy, seismology,   and  solar  activity.     The 
United  States  has  a  considerable  stake  in  the 
AntarcUc  and  has  i>een  exploring  in  that 
area  slnoe  1820,  the  most  extensive  explora- 
tions having  been  carried  on  by  U.S.  citizens 
and  the  Navy  since  1925.    WeU-known  figures 
who  have  participated  as  leaders  are  widely 
known   and   have   included   such   names   as 
Byrd,  Dufek,  Ellsworth,  and  Ronne. 

The  United  States  has  seen  more  Antarctic 
territory  than  all  other  nations  combined. 
What  natural  resources  are  hidden  in  this 
vast  area  twice  the  size  of  the  United  States 
and  what  the  futiire  holds — scientifically— 
in  this  area,  yet  to  be  revealed.  Is  largely  a 
j  matter  of  time  and  evaluation  of  the  scien- 
tific, economic,  and  geographic  factors.  This 
la  especially  true  in  this  new  space  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  regrettable  that  Dr. 
Mooney  will  no  longer  be  an  active  com- 
ponent of  the  scientific  effort  that  Is  delv- 
ing Into  the  mysteries  of  Antarctica,  but 
none  of  us  would  deny  hliri  the  opportu- 
nity to  retire  after  so  many  years  of  tire- 
less dedication  to  his  duties  in  Govern- 
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ident    while    flying    toward 

He  has  more  than  earned 

jestowed  upon  him. 

was  recipient  of  the  Amer- 

Ejxplorers  Award  in  1938.    Five 

he   received   the  Award  of 

Navy.     A  mountain  in  the 

Range  of  Antarctica  was 

lim.    He  has  received  com- 

from   the    Joint   Chiefs   of 

of  Naval  Operations  In 

the   Government's    Distin- 

Award.    His  latest  honor 

Government's  award  of 

the  Crown. 

s  contributions  will  con- 

ecognized  long  after  his  re- 

.  Ind  history   will   record   his 

the  few  outstanding  figures 

prominent  in  tlie  scientific 

of  Antarctica. 
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OP  REMARKS 

HUGH  L.  CAREY 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Kings 

.  have  never  been  divided  on 

policy  toward  communism. 

thousand  miles  away  commu- 

detided  to  test  the  strenrth  of 

the  resolve  of  the  free  world. 

N.Y.,  has  given  more  men 

to  defeat  tyranny  and  pre- 

than    any    county    in    the 

of  America.    It  is  thrilling 

that  tradition  the  students 

have  expressed  themselves 

to   President   Johnson. 

Insert  In  the  Record  at  this 

message  bore  the  sienatures. 

p4titions,  of  thousands  of  our 

and  not  one  of  those 

this  wide  circulation   for 

any  way  refused  to  add  his 


c:  tlzens 
cf 


Strvicemen  in  Vietnam: 

1  iderslgned.   students    and    fac- 

College.   Brooklyn.  N  Y  . 

Jto  your  attention  the  fact  that 

ajc^ty    of    the   American    people 

your  sacrifices  for  the  cause 

/letnam.    We  fully  underjt.ind 

which  you  are  now  engaged  Is 

be  fought,  for  It  Is  In  Vietnam 

Conimunlsts   have   chosen    to   test 

and  determination.     We 

that    It    la    Imperative    that 

Communist    military    am- 

they  are  manifest. 

by  college  students. 

war,  which  have  taken  place 

United  States  are.  we  would 

the  doings  of  a  minute  and 

Please  do  not  become 

feel  that  tbia  u  the  thlnk- 

;e  students.     We  are  behind 

and.  In  due  Ume.  If  the  war 

many  of  us  will  be  flghUnc 


str«  ngth 
'allz  9 
thwi  j-t 
Where  er 

dem  )n8tratlons 
VI  ;t 
tie 

OT. 

ml  lortty. 

a  td 
col:  eg< 
perce:  it 
contln  le, 


You  are.  ta  the  long  run.  fighting  for  thm 
preservation  of  world  peace.  We  pray  th^t 
your  labors  will  net  b«  in  valo. 

CKxl  bless  you  aJi. 

To  All  US   Servtcemm  in  Vietnam: 

We.  the  undersigned,  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  a  ffrent  majority  of 
the  Amerlc;\n  people  deeply  appre».l.it«  your 
sacrtflces  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In  Viet- 
nam. W»  fully  understand  that  the  war  In 
which  yol  are  no*  eiiKieed  is  one  lh.it  must 
be  fough-,.  for  it  Is  In  Vletn.un  that  the  Com- 
munists have  chiWPn  t-i  test  AmerlcAn 
strength  md  detcrnnlr..it;.>n.  We  further 
re.\I!.'e  t.  t  It  Is  !m|'>eratl.e  th.\t  A:nrrlr,i 
thwart  Communist  military  amt>itl  in.< 
wherever  they  are  m.-inlfe^t. 

Recent  denion.stratloi'.s  by  coUesTe  students, 
ajru.ist  the  Viet  w:ir.  which  have  t.ikea  place 
throu»;ho-it  the  United  Suites  are,  we  would 
h.we  ycu  know,  the  doing,  of  a  minute  .ii'.d 
miscuidod  minority  Ple.isc  do  not  b-conio 
di.'^coun^ed  and  feel  that  this  is  the  think- 
ing of  uny  lar-:?  segment  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  behind  voii  100  percent  and. 
In  due  time.  If  the  w.ir  should  continue,  more 
Amertc.-vna  will   be   tljihtiug   b<'Mde  you. 

You  are,  in  the  lon^;  run.  tl>,'htlng  fr^r  the 
preservation  of  v.orId  pea^e.  We  pray  that 
your  I.vbors  will  nui  be  in  v.iln 

God   bless   you   aU. 


Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.XEiKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  lt*,s.s\rjirsETTs 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  Kf:PH F.-FNT.VTIVES 

Friday,  October  22,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  .Speaker,  thi.s  ses- 
sion of  Conj^Tess  has  been  very  fruitful 
in  terms  of  con.^trucilve  le  l.slation  but 
few  measures  have  been  m  ire  vU.il,  or 
will  be  more  helpful  to  ver>-  many  Amer- 
icans, than  health  in.v'irance  for  the  ai,'ed 
and  the  social  security  amendments  of 
1965, 

Health  ixvsurance  i.s  divided  into  two 
branches:  hospital  i:i.-urance  and  medi- 
cal in.surance. 

HOSPITAL   I^•slTT^,^.^cE 

Hospital  ln.surance  will  help  pay  the 
bills  when  covered  liulividuaLs  are  ho.s- 
pitahzed,  and  provides  for  .skilled,  nurs- 
ing care  and  otiier  .services  in  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  af'.er  ho.spitahzation, 
outpatient,  hospital  diagnostic  services 
and  home  health  scrvice.s 

This  insurance  Is  financed  out  of  si)e- 
cial  contributions  paid  by  people  while 
they  work,  with  matching  contributions 
from  employers,  so  that  people  will  not 
have  to  pay  for  this  prutection,  when 
they  arc  old  and  not  v,  orking. 

Medical  insurance  will  help  pay  the 
bills  for  doctor's  service.s,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  medical  Items  and  .services 
not  covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program.  This  program  is  voluntary- 
and  every  individual  can  decide  whether 
to  choose  (this  important,  added  protec- 
tion at  the  low  cost  of  $3  monthly,  the 
Government  paying  an  equal  amount 
toward  the  cost. 

A  word  on  how  the.se  pro<irams  work. 

First,  most  people  will  not  have  to  go 
to  the  social  security  office  to  qualify  for 


protecUon  under  the  hospital  and  medi 
cal  insurance  programs. 

If  you  are  getting  social  security  or 
railroad  reUrement  benefits,  you  quaUf, 
automatically  for  hospital  insurance  and 
an  application  card  for  medical  in^ir 
ance  benefits  wUl  be  mailed  to  you  h, 
December  1965  with  a  leaflet  explalniij 
both  these  programs. 

If  you  are  receiving  a  P'ederal  Civil 
Service  retirement  annuity,  you  will  get 
further  information  by  mail  and  will  be 
told  if  It  Is  necc;>c,ary  to  go  to  the  social 
St  nirity  office  later. 

If  you  are  receivin.g  public  a.ssistance 
pav-mcnts.  In  most  cases,  the  Public  As 
sl.stance  Agency  will  assist  you  in  apply. 
in^T  for  hospital  insurance  and  will  ad- 
vi.se  you  about  enrolling  for  medical 
in.surance. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  any  of  the 
above  payments,  and  you  have  worked 
under  .social  .security,  but  have  never  ap- 
plied for  benefits.  Uie  people  In  your  so- 
cial .security  office  will  help  you  apply 
for  ho.spital  insurance  and  will  also  ad- 
vi.^e  you  how  you  can  enroll  in  the  medi- 
cal insurance  program. 

If  you  have  never  worked  under  so- 
cial .security,  cct  in  touch  with  your  so- 
cial .security  office  between  September  1 
196.5.  and  March  31.  1966.  Nearly  every 
American.  65  or  over,  will  be  protected 
under  the  hospital  insurance  program 
when  it  starts  in  July  1966.  If  you 
qualify,  these  are  the  benefits  for  which 
you  will  becllRible: 

Pirst  Hospitalization  for  up  to  90  days 
in  a  •spell  of  illness"— the  procram  pavs 
for  covered  services  during  60  davs  of 
care  in  a  participating  hospital,  except 
for  the  first  $40.  during  a  "spell  of 
illness," 

If  you  are  hospitalized  for  more  than 
60  days  during  your  'spell  of  illness,"  the 
pro.' ram  will  pay  all  but  $10  daily  for 
covered  .services  during  an  additional  30 
days  of  care. 

Second.  Outpatient,  hospital,  dlag- 
no.suc  .services— the  program  will  pay  80 
ixrcent  of  the  cost  for  dia.s:no.silc  sen'- 
ioes  you  receive  as  an  outpatient  of  a 
participating  hospital  during  a  20-day 
period,  except  for  the  first  $20  for  each 
20-day  period. 

Third.  Posthospital  extended  care  In 
a  quahried,  skilled  nursing  home,  or  part 
of  a  ho.spiuil  after  a  hospital  sUy  of  at 
lea.st  3  days — the  program  pays  for  20 
day.s  of  extended  care  during  a  "spell  of 
illness."  If  you  need  this  care  for  more 
than  20  days  during  a  "spell  of  illness." 
the  program  will  pay  all  but  $5  daily  for 
an  additional  80  days. 

f^ourth.  Posthospital  home  health  care 
services — the  program  will  pay  the  cost 
of  up  to  100  visits  in  the  365  days  after 
your  discharge  from  the  hospital  after 
a  .stay  of  3  days  or  more,  or  from  an  ex- 
tended care  facility.  If  these  services  are 
furnished  under  an  approved  plaa 
Services  of  visiting  nurses,  physical  ther- 
apists and  other  health  workers— but  not 
doctors — who  come  to  your  home  to  fur- 
ni.sh  health  care  services  are  covered. 
Doctor's  visits  are  covered  only  under 
the  voluntary,  medical  Insurance  plan. 

Fifth.  Covered  services  In  a  hospital 
or  extended  care  facility— benefit  pay- 
ments win  cover,  except  for  the  deduct- 
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ible  amounts.-  the  cost  of  your  room  and    vate  duty  nurses.  Vustodial  care,  and 
toard  in  semiprlvate  accommodations,     personal  services  such  as  telephone  or* 
ordinary  nursing  services,  and  the  cost     television  In  your  hospital  room 

of^gs.  suppUes.  and  most  other  items        "^-  ' ' "'—  *'^'^  "" 

of  service  you  receive  which  are  custom- 
arily furnished  for  the  care  of  patients 
by  the  hospital  or  extended  care  facility. 

Effective  dates — the  benefits  described 
above  will  become  payable  beginning 
July  1.  1966.  except  for  posthospital  or 
extended  care  l>enetits  whicli  start  on 
January  1.  1967. 

Under  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance you  can  provide  in  advance  toward 
paying  your  doctor  bills  by  signing  up 
for  medical  insm-ance.  The  hospital  in- 
surance program  will  not  help  you  pay 
your  doctor's  bills. 

The  medical  insurance  program  pays 
80  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges  for 
covered  services,  except  for  the  first  $50 
in  a  calendar  year. 

Services  covered  under  medical  insur- 
anc-e  include ; 

Physician's  and  .surpieon's  services 
wherever  you  receive  them. 

Home  health  visits — up  to  100  home 
health  visits  under  an  approved  plan 
each  year  with  no  need  for  prior  hospi- 
talization. This  Is  in  addition  to  the  100 
Tislts  you  get  under  hospital  insurance. 

Other  medical  and  health  services  re- 
gardless of  where  rendered  including 
diagnostic  tests,  X-rays,  laboratory  serv 


The  foregoing  outlines  the  major  fea- 
tures of  the  health  insiu-ance  plan  for  the 
aged  made  available  by  the  bill  which  is 
Indeed  a  historic,  new  health  charter  for 
the  American  people. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
made  many  important  changes  in  the 
social  security  program,  including  mak- 
ing nearly  all  Americans  65  and  over 
eligible  for  hospital  Insurance  and  addi- 
tional volimtary,  medical  insurance  for 
those  who  choose  to  take  it. 

If  you  are  receiving  social  security 
benefits  the  amoimt  will  be  increased  by 
7  percent  imder  the  bill  and  payments 
of  the  increase  being  made  for  Janyary 
1965  and  following  months. 

Very  salutary  is  the  increased  social 
security  cash  benefits  and  the  benefits 
that  may  be  paid  to  students  up  to  the 
age  of  22  for  unmaiTied  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  persons  receiving  old-age  or  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  or  a  person 
who  has  died.  These  new  student  bene- 
fits are  retroactive  to  January  1965  and 
your  social  security  ofiBce  will  give  full 
information  about  individual  cases. 

Another  very  desirable  provision  of 
this  law  is  benefits  for  widows  at  age  60 
under  reduced  monthly  amoimts.  The 
closer  the  beneficiary  is  to  age  62  when 


ices  or  radium  treatments,  surgical  dress-  "  they  start  receiving  benefits,  the  smaller 

ings,  splints,  casts,   certain   ambulance 

services,  braces,  artificial  legs,  arms,  and 

eyes,  rental  of  medical  equipment  such 

as  iron  lungs  and  jnany  other  medical 

items  and  services,    i 

The  voluntary  medical  insurance  plan 
becomes  effective  starting  July  1,  1966. 
If  you  eru-oll  in  the  plan,  your  medical 
coverage  will  start  on  that  day.  This 
program  will  not  pay  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices received  before  July  1, 1966. 

If  you  are  65  or  older  on  Januai-y  1. 
1966.  you  must  sign  up  during  the  first 
enrollment  period  September  1,  1965  to 
March  31.  1966. 

If  your  65th  birthday  occurs  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966,  your  finst  enrollment  pe- 


the  reduction  will  be.  On  the  average,  a 
widow  who  accepts  benefits  before  age 
62  will  collect  about  the  same  value  in 
total  benefits  over  the  years,  but  in 
smaller  installments  to  take  accoimt  of 
the  longer  period  during  which  she  will 
be  paid.  Social  security  offices  will  also 
have  full  Information  about  this  new 
provision. 

Still  another  helpful  change  in  social 
security  laws  is  in  the  reduction  of  the 
amovmt  of  social  security  credit  required 
for  people  72  or  over  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

If  you  are  72  or  over  and  have  not 
been  able  to  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits  because  you  (or  your  husband) 


rlod  runs  for  7  months  beginning  with  .  have  not  worked  long  enough  imder  so- 


the  third  month  immediately  before  the 
month  you  reach  65  and  ending  3  months 
after  the  month  you  are  65.  For  exam- 
ple, you  reach  65  in  February,  you  may 
sign  up  anytime  between  the  preceding 
November  I  and  the  following  May  31. 

You  will  have  protection  as  soon  as  you 
reach  65  only  if  you  apply  during  the  3- 
month  period  just  before  the  month  in 
which  you  reach  65.  Your  medical  in- 
surance will  not  take  effect  before  July 
1.  1966. 

You  must  enroll  in  timely  fashion,  or 
you  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  premium 
for  the  same  protection,  and  your  cover- 
age will  not  begin  until  fi  to  9  months 
after  you  enroll. 

It  is  important  for  individuals  to  en- 
roll at  the  times  specified.  When  you 
qualify  for  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram you  will  receive  a  health  insurance 
card  by  mail.  If  you  enroll  in  the  medi- 
cal insurance  program,  your  card  will 
show  that  you  have  both  medical  and 
hospital  insurance. 

Some  items  and  services  are  not  cov- 
ered under  either  plan:  routine  physical 
checkups,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  pri- 


cial  secvu"ity,  you  may  now  be  eligible  for 
payments  up  to  $35  a  month.  Although 
some  social  security  credit  is  still  re- 
quired, the  amount  of  work  required ' 
under  the  new  law  is  less  for  certain 
people  72  and  over  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past. 

If  you  are  72  or  over  and  are  not  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits,  you 
should  check  with  your  social  security 
office  if  you — or  your  husband — ever  re- 
ceived social  security  credit  for  work. 
Payments  under  this  provision  can  begin 
for  September  1965. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  know  that 
if  you  work  after  you  apply  for  benefits 
after  1965,  if  you  earn  no  more  than 
$1,500  per  year,  you  may  receive  benefits 
for  all  months  of  the  year.  Under  the 
law  in  effect  through  1965.  the  payments 
you  receive  are  reduced  if  you  work  and 
earn  more  than  $1,200  in  a  year.  / 

After  1965,  if  you  earn  more  than  $?,- 
500  a  year,  the  general  rule  is  that  $1  in 
benefits  will  be  withheld  for  each  S2  of 
earnings  over  $1,500  and  up  to  S2.700. 
In  addition,  $1  in  benefits  will  be  with- 
held for  each  $1  of  earnings  over  S2.700. 


There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule — ' 
if  in  any  month  you  neither  earn  more 
than  $125  working  for  someone  else  nor 
do  substantial  work  in  a  business  of  your 
own,  there  will  be  no  deduction  from  your 
benefits  for  that  month  no  matter  how 
much  you  earn  the  rest  of  the  year. 

For  months  after  you  are  72,  there 
will  be  no  deduction  from  the  benefits 
because  of  work  after  you  reached  72. 
Another  important  change  for  people 
65  or  over  who  receive  royalties  from 
copyrights  or  patents  obtained  before 
they  reached  65,  after  1965,  this  income 
may  be  excluded  in  figuring  your  earn- 
ings. 

If  you  work  after  applying  for  old-age- 
insurance  benefits,  your  additional  earn- 
ings may  increase  the  Eimount  of  your 
monthly  payment. 

There  are  also  certain  benefits  for  di- 
vorced women  to  receive  benefits  from 
her  foi-mer  husband's  account.  To  do  so 
she  must  have  been  married  to  him  at 
least  20  years  before  the  divorce  and  he 
must  have  been  contributing  voluntarily 
or  under  court  order  to  her  support  when 
he  became  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits  or  died. 

Under  the  new  la«v  disability  provi- 
sions have  been  changed  and  this  is  in 
large  part,  the  results  of  long,  intensive 
work,  Interest,  and  efforts  which  I  niade 
in  pressing  with  the  very  distinguished, 
able  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Mr.  Mnxs,  and  his  as- 
sociated very  able,  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  that  committee,  to  change 
the  limited,  inadequate,  disability  stand- 
ard heretofore  in  effect. 

The  new  law  provides  that  an  insured 
worker  whose  disability  is  expected  to 
last  for  at  least  12  months  may  qualify 
for  disability  benefits  beginning  with  the 
seventh  month  of  his  disability.  The 
first  month  for  which  payments  can  be 
made  imder  this  change  is  September 
1965. 

Workers  whose  applications  for  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  have  been  de- 
nied because  their  disability  was  not  ex- 
pected to  continue  indefinitely,  but  who 
are  severely  disabled,  should  get  in  touch 
with  their  social  security  office. 

The  new  law  also  liberalizes  require- 
ments affecting  people  who  are  disabled 
'   by  blindness  and  this  is  Indeed  a  blessing. 
For    more    information    about     the 
changes   in   disability   benefits,    get   in 
touch  with  your  social  security  office. 

The  new  law  also  provides  social 
security  for  doctors  and  medical  and 
dental  interns  and  this  also  is  a  gi*eat  ad- 
vance because  these  groups  are  obvious- 
ly entitled  to  such  benefits. 

Cash  tips  you  receive  in  your  work  for 
one  employer  provided  they  amount  to 
$20  or  more  a  month,  will  now  count  to- 
ward social  security  benefits  for  you  and 
your  family. 

Beginning  in  1966  you  will  be  required 
to  report  in  waiting  to  your  employer  the 
amount  of  tips  you  receive  and  to  pay 
social  security  contributions^on  the  tips. 
Your  employer  will  include  your  tips  in 
his  social  security  tax  reports  and  Form 
W-2  along  with  your  wages,  but  he  will 
not  have  to  mat«h  your  social  security 
contribution  on  the  tips. 

The  law  requires  that  you  report  to 
your  employer  the  amount  of  your  tips 
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within  10  days  ifter  the  month  you  re- 
ceive them.  Ydur  social  security  office 
can  give  you  f  u  I  details  concerning  this 
provision. 

I  recognize  tl  at  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  or  the  part  of  waiters  and 
others  who  rec^  live  tips  as\d  I  am  im- 
pressed with  th(  fact  that  many  of  them 
have  good  reasc  ns  to  be  disturbed. 

It  can  be  sai*  1,  however,  tliat  the  re- 
qiilrement  enat  iing  them  to  put  addi- 
tional money  in  thetr  social  security  pool 
will  in  many  ci  ses  add  very  materially 
to  their  ultimat ;  social  security  benefits. 

under  the  ne^  r  law.  all  clergymen  have 
at  least  until  April  15.  1966.  to  elect  to 
be  covered  by  s  xjial  security.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  decision  had  expired  for 
many  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Now  they 
have  another  op  portunity  to  become  cov- 
ered. 

There  has  be;n  a  change  &lso  in  the 
coverage  for  f ai  mers.  If  you  are  a  self- 
employed  farmi  r  and  your  gross  earn- 
ings from  farm  ng  in  a  year  after  1965 
are  $2,400  or  l<ss  you  may  report  two- 
thirds  of  your  I  TOSS  earnings  instead  of 
your  net  eamin  js  for  social  security  pur- 
poses. If  your  jross  income  from  farm- 
ing is  more  thwi  $2,400  and  your  net 
earnings  are  lea  than  $1,600.  you  may 
report  $1,600  fo  •  social  security  purposes. 

Financing  th;  new  benefit  provisions 
has  also  been  p  rovided  for  in  the  biD  by 
increasing  the  earning  base  on  which 
social  security  contributions  are  based 
from  $4,800  to  {  6.600  on  January  1.  19G6. 

In  addition,  t  le  law  establishes  a  sepa- 
rate payroll  co;  itributlon  to  finance  the 
program  of  hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged.  These  co  itributions  are  going  into 
a  separate  trusj  fund  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

I  recognize  that  these  new  health  and 
social  security  i  rograms  are  not  perfect. 
I  also  realize  th  it  in  some  respects  bitter 
controversy  exit  ts  in  some  areas  concern- 
ing new  health  >rograms.  However,  it  Ls 
my  feeling,  tha  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  the  An  erican  people  not  only 
desire,  but  will  be  greatly  benefited,  by 
these  new  prog;  ams,  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  for  gxxi  reasons  of  Lheir  own. 
have  opposed  tl  lem  in  the  past  will  real- 
ize now  that  they  have  become  the  law, 
that  they  must  be  implemented,  and  I 
hope  and  believrthat  these  groups,  good 
Americans  that  they  are.  will  now  lend 
their  great  infl  lence  and  best  efforts  to 
make  these  en  ightened  new  programs 
for  the  benefit  jf  the  people  work  effec- 
tively to  promjte  better  health,  more 
adequate  secur  ty  and  more  abundant 
well-being  for  s  U  Americans. 
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Mr.   Speaker,  the 
Is   now   before   the 


Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  it. 

The  civilized  world  ts  virtually  unani- 
mous in  condemning  the  Rhode.sian  Gov- 
emments  act  of  rebellion,  engaged  in 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  an 
indefensible  racism. 

I  regard  this  as  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  United  Nations  to  demon- 
strate its  capacity  to  react  ai;ain.>t  evil 
influences,  the  kind  that  offend.s  the  de- 
cent opinions  of  marikind.  The  Unit^ed 
States,  standing  forthruihtly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community,  will  cer- 
tainly be  guided  by  the  yocurity  Coun- 
cil's action. 

I  urge  the  United  Nations  to  act  with 
prudence  but  with  firmness. 

I  urge  the  United  States  to  Rive  its  full 
support  to  whatever  course  the  United 
Nations  decides  upon. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  stand 
up  simultaneously  for  the  cau.se  of  hu- 
man equality  and  the  cause  of  world 
order. 


Congressman  Dingell's  Bill  To  Expand 
Water  Pollution  Control  Deserves  Sup- 
port 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.AlRKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MTNNF.A   )T.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cellent bill  introduced  by  the  geatknian 
from  Michigan  tMr.  DingellI,  H.R. 
11734,  deserves  support  from  all  of  as 
interested  in  preservmiz  and  rec'.aimin.' 
our  Nation's  water  re.-^  lUice.s. 

This  bill  raises  to  $500  million  the 
authorized  Federal  grants  for  municipal 
sewage  treatment  woi  k.s 

Recently.  Mr.  Raym->r.d  A  Ha:k,  a 
prominent  Minneapolis  atU)riiey  and 
member  of  the  Pre.sldent  .s  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Advisory  Board,  voiced 
concern  about  the  need  for  ct>operatl on 
between  the  public  and  industry  to  re- 
store clean  water  in  .America. 

Mr.  Haiksaid: 

The  m.ignltude  of  effort  required  for  con- 
trolling water  pollution  nrist  be  comfKirihle 
to  the  type  of  afTort  pu'  into  bulldir.i;  jur 
Interstate  Highway  System 

Excerpts  from  his  .-^poech  follow. 
The    Public    a.no    Indvstry— a    Cooper.\tive 

PROGRA.Vt    FOR    WATm    PolLITION    C<KNTROL 

I  By  RuymoT-.d  A  Hilici 
How,  then,  h.ive  we  .md  do  we  tnect  tho 
threat  of  these  pollat.inU  c.iused  by  our 
chAnu^lng  en-.  !ronmenf,a  curiditions:'  E.-c- 
cept  for  a  few  brief  ye.irs  In  the  1930'».  this 
country  h.-us  never  sp<«nt  enough  mnnej  an 
public  works  t<5  do  an  adfquat*  job  of  c(l- 
lectlng  and  treating  ivs  munirip^val  w.i.ste 
In  the  early  1950'^.  mir  cltlea  w.<re  '»per.diri;; 
about  «220  million  a  ye.ir  to  build  .scwuge 
treatment  works  This  w  la  enMre'.y  insuf- 
ficient, especially  at  a  time  when  the  country 
waa  enjoying  Its  bigcjest  bvKl.lir.k:  b»,m  .uid 
the  rush  to  the  aubur:->3  wi^  underw.iy  The 
first  effort  to  attack  tiu<  pro!)>m  i.n  a  n.\- 
tlon.il  s.:ale  was  the  Water  P.llutton  Control 
Act  of  1956  This  act  authnri/ed  Kr^nts  of 
up  to  5250.000  to  cities  t*)  help   them  InHld 


8cwa!::e  treatment  plants.  Over  the  nert  S 
years,  this  raised  the  level  of  construcUon 
from  the  previous  »220  million  to  an  annual 
level  of  approximately  $460  million.  While 
this  w.1.8  better.  It  was  still  not  enough,  and 
in  1961.  amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution 
Contrrjl  Act  doubled  the  funds  authorized 
fur  construction  grants  from  $50  to  lioo 
million  a  ye.ir  and  Increased  the  maximum 
porm!.s,<;lble  amount  /or  a  single  project  to 
$000,000  Amendments  to  the  1961  act  now 
heing  considered  by  the  Congress  authorize 
»150  million  annually  for  construcUon 
Kranus  and  ?1  2  million  for  Individual  proj- 
e<^t8.  A  special  Incentive  to  encourage  area- 
wije  metropolitan  projects  allows  $4.8  mil- 
lion fvT  such  projects  and  an  additional  lo 
ix'rceiit  for  metropolitan  systems  conform- 
Init  to  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Even  with  these  programs  providing  an 
Incentive  to  the  SUites,  we  probably  will  be 
doing  liitie  more  than  holding  our  own  In 
the  field  of  municipal  water  treatment 
f.icihties. 

E..TI.M.\TED    $20    TO    $30    BILLION    NEEDED 

The  total  cost  for  pollution  abatement  and 
control  Will  cost  billions.  Twenty  to  thirty 
b.llion  l.s  the  cost  estimated  merely  for 
st-pirai.n;^  wastes  In  combined  sewer  gys- 
u-ms  The  magnitude  of  effort  required  for 
contr 'ilini?  water  pollution  must  be  com- 
parahlo  to  the  type  of  effort  put  Into  build- 
inc:  ".ur   I:;terstate   Highway  System. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  an  established  prin- 
ciple that  Industry  has  a  right  to  exnect  to 
u.se  our  rivers  as  a  sclf-purlfler,  with  the 
Idea  being  that  only  the  minimum  amount  of 
treatment  need  be  given  Industrial  waste* 
b^^fore  they  are  discharged  Into  the  receiving 
waters.  Such  a  notion  strikes  me  as  being 
a  d  >ubJe  standard  In  terms  of  construction 
practices  and  a  betrayav  of  the  code  of  the 
profe^jion-il  engineer  or  scientist  rc-'poiiflble 
for  the  design  of  an  Industrial  plant.  The 
same  safeguards  that  are  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  construction  to  Insure  that  a  building 
will  !,it  fall  under  heavy  stre.sses  or  that  a 
bridi?e  will  be  able  to  withstand  loads  far  In 
exce:s  of  what  might  be  expected  should  be 
the  ru'.e  of  thumb  to  giilde  the  engineer  ar.d 
ar.-hitect  In  the  de?lgn  of  f.aclUties  n"edfd 
to  treat  the  wastes  that  emanate  fmm  an  In- 
du.strial  pi. int.  If  we  are  to  supply  future 
w.iter  needs,  the  concept  of  using  our  stre  ims 
a.<?  open  sewers  without  too  much  reg.ird  to 
t-he  tvpe  ,,f  waste  being  dl.schargcd  Into  them 
Ls  rme  that  no  longer  can  bo  afforded  In  this 
Cduntry 

T  >  many  of  you  this  public  demand  for  a 
be'ter  quaJlty  of  water  for  recreational  and 
r.ti.er  pathetic  purposes  may  come  as  q-ilte 
a  sh'X-k  But  the  growing  attitude  In  the 
Nation  Is  that  we  can  no  longer  pollute  our 
wat<>rs  and  still  have  the  economy  we  want, 
the  public  health  standards  we  want,  or  the 
bean';ful  cr.untry  we  want.  Too  often  the 
puMlc  h.T.s  looked  the  other  way  while  our 
c'.tios  rur  Indu.-it-les.  and  our  farm.s  have 
been  dumping  wa,ste  Into  our  waters,  or  ap- 
plying chemlcaLs  to  our  lands  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  the  water  quality.  There  wa« 
a  time  when  we  could  afford  to  do  this,  but 
cities  were  smaller  and  our  Industrr  and 
niTrlcuIture  were  not  as  complex  as  to<I.u-s. 
Yet  It  Is  obvious  to  all,  e.speclally  to  mem- 
bers of  your  profe.sslon,  that  that  time  la 
now  pa.st. 

This  drive  for  clean  water  will  require  that 
all  'h  ise  who  are  interested  In  pre.«;ervinc  ^nr 
wafer  resources  must  reject  the  notion  that 
rhr  h;t;he'!t  .Tnd  best  use  of  our  waters  Is  as 
a  c  .!'.vey>T  of  domestic  and  Industrial  wastes. 
We  mu  t  In  l-t  th;'.t  everyone  who  uses  water 
return  the  water  to  the  stream  as  clean  as 
mrrfiern  science  and  technology  will  permit. 
This  Will  require  new  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions by  Industry,  yet  in  the  long  run.  the  In- 
dusrri.Ti  u.>vr  as  our  major  water  u.'er  will 
be  the  principal  benefactor. 

Water  quality  Is  not  Just  a  problem  for  th« 
corus.<rvatlonLst.  the  bunt4,T.  and  the  flsher- 
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man  Clean  water  Is  everyone's  problem.  It 
cannot  be  solved  by  one  neighborhood,  by 
one  city,  by  one  county,  by  one  State,  or  by 
the  Federal  Government  acting  alone.  One 
man's  sanitation  project  Is  the  solution  to  his 
neighbor's  pollution  problem.  If  we  are  to  be 
successful  In  attaining  our  goal  for  good 
water  quality  in  all  of  our  Nation's  stream* 
md  lakes,  we  must  have  the  help  of  Industry. 


niMIGE&TION 


Legislative  Accomplishments  of  the  Ist 
Session  of  the  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22. 1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
frank  opinion  that  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  in  deed  and  accom- 
plishment.    Its   legislative    accomplish- 
ments   will    affect    the    lives    of    every 
American  citizen  and  future  generations. 
It  has  laid  a  foundation  for  a  better 
world  and  an  improved  way  of  life  for 
the  entire  world.    In  this  day  and  age 
we  hear  restless  youth,  misguided  adults, 
foreign    elements,    some    friendly,    and 
domestic    groups    who    have    prospered 
under  our  system,  clamor  for  a  change 
in  our  form  of  government.     Smears  and 
accusations  were  commonplace  and  used 
as  a  tactic  by  agitators  in  attempts  to 
Influence  congressional  action.    Even  the 
Halls  of  Congress  were  invaded  by  ir- 
responsible elements  in  an  attempt  to 
influence    and    intimidate   Members   of 
Congress. 

All  these  actions  were  futile  and  Con- 
gress progressed  along  the  steady  course 
of  our  national  interest.  Our  govern- 
mental system  is  the  best  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Evidence  of  this  is  clear 
and  can  be  seen  at  every  turn.  Under 
our  constitutional  fonn  of  government 
the  American  people  have  prospered  be- 
yond the  greatest  expectations  of  our 
forefathers.  Congress  fully  realized  this 
situation;  therefore,  instead  of  changing 
our  form  of  government,  it  wisely  ac- 
cepted its  responsibilities  and  worked 
diligently  to  Improve  our  system. 

This  is  the  course  I  chose,  not  a  change 
of  our  Institutions  and  Goverrmient,  but 
a  wise  and  calculated  improvement 
which  would  enrich  and  advance  the 
quality  of  our  civilization  and  improve 
the  lot  of  every  citizen  of  this  great  coun- 
try. I  am  most  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  especially  the  con- 
tributions I  was  able  to  make  to  the  1st 
session  of  this  great  Congress.  I  had  the 
responsibility  of  being  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
niittee.  Through  arduous  work  and  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  were  able,  after  many  delays 
and  interruptions,  to  get  an  immigra- 
tion bill  passed  which  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  country. 


On  January  27.  1965,  soon  after  the 
89th  Congress  convened,  I  annoimced 
that  hearings  on  immigration  legislation 
would  begin  on  February  16,  1965. 
Members  of  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  private  organi- 
zations, and  interested  citizens  were  in- 
vited to  testify. 

I  directed  the  hearings  toward  the 
realities  of  our  immigration  policy.  The 
complexities  of  the  law  had  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstandings. 
Both  the  theories  and  actual  practices 
had  to  be  clarified  and  simplified.  The 
first  and  foremost  issue  to  be  examined 
was  the  national  origins  quota  system 
and  the  motives  and  meaning  behind  this 
system  of  admitting  immigrants. 

However,  before  full  scale  hearings  be- 
gan, I  decided  to  h«ar  the  views  of  my 
constituents.  On  Saturday,  February  20, 
1965,  I  provided  an  opportunity  for  in- 
terested organizations  and  individuals  in 
Greater  Cleveland  to  express  their  views 
on  the  major  issues  related  to  the  pend- 
ing immigration  legislation.  The  results 
of  that  hearing  and  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  a  questionnaire  I  had  prepared 
were  both  revealing  and  encouraging. 
Results  of  these  hearings  provided  a 
sound  basis  for  the  hearings  before 
Congress. 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  opened 
in  March  3,  1965.    As  a  direct  result  of 
testimony  given  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, on  June  1,  1965.  I  introduced  HJl. 
8662,  a  bill  to  establish  a  selective  immi- 
gration system.   This  bill  was  introduced 
after  several  conferences  with  President 
Johnson  during  which  we  examined  the 
full  range  of  problems  involved.     The 
provisions  of  my  bill  established  a  new 
selective  immigration  system.,  with  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  controls  consist- 
ent with  our  domestic  needs  and  our  in- 
ternational commitments. 

On  October  3,  1965,  the  new  immigra- 
tion legislation.  Public  Law  89-236  was 
signed  by  President  Johnson.  The  bill. 
H,R.  2580,  as  amended,  was  truly  and 
genuinely  bipartisan.  In  all  respects  it 
serves  the  national  interest.  Its  biparti- 
sanship is  reflected  in  the  unanimity  by 
which  its  basic  provisions  passed  my 
House  subcommittee  and  the  strong  vote 
of  confidence  given  to  it  by  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  effective  date  of  the  immigration 
legislation  is  December  1,  1965.  Repeal 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system  and 
conditional  limitation  in  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  becomes  effective 
July  1,  1968.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality, I  prepared  25  questions  couched 
in  the  nontechnical  language  of  the  man 
In  the  street  who  wishes  to  know  more 
about  the  law.  These  questions  were 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  7. 1965. 


sideration  of  private  feJUs  introduced  dur- 
ing the  session.  These  included  3,014 
private  bills  Introduced  in  the  House,  and 
151  private  bills  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  were  subsequently  referred  to 
the  subcommittee.  Of  this  Jotal  of  3,165 
private  bills  considered,  final  action  on 
2,792  is  still  pending.  Of  the  total  of  373 
bills  on  which  final  action  was  taken,  183 
were  tabled,  135  became  private  law,  and 
the  remainder  of  55  bills  are  awaiting 
further  action  by  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  addition  to  the  private  bills  con- 
sidered above,  the  subcommittee  also  took 
final  action  on  1,027  suspension  of  de- 
portation cases  referred  to  the  Congress 
under  244(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  denying 
suspension  for  42  of  these  cases. 

The  remaining  27  of  the  total  of  46 
meetings  held  by  the  subcommittee  were 
devoted  to  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions concerning  HJl.  2580  in  amending 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
H.R.  2580  became  Public  Law  89-236  on 
October  3. 1965. 


PRIVATE  BIIXS 


During  the  first*  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  held  a  total  of 
16  meetings  devoted  solely  to  the  con- 


MEDICARE 

I  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  and  medical  care 
for  the  aged.    I  supported  and  voted  for 
H.R.  6675,  which  legislation  provided  for 
this  long  awaited  action  by  Congress. 
The  bill  in  addition  to  medicare,  provided 
for  medical  assistance  programs  for  the 
needy,  blind,  disabled,  and  families  with 
dependent  children.    The  bill  also  pro- 
vided for  changes  for  which  I  introduced 
legislation  to:    First,  increase   widow's 
benefits  and  benefits  to  surviving  chil- 
dren of  deceased  insured  workers;  sec- 
ond, permit  payments  of  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  after  the  age  of  18  years  in 
the  case  of  a  child  attending  school; 
third,  increase  allowable  earned  income 
by  retired  workers;  fourth,  increase  old- 
age  survivors  and  disability  insurance 
benefits. 

H.R.  6675  incorporated  these  changes 
which  I  sponsored.  It  provides  for  an 
across-the-board  increase  of  7  percent 
in  benefits  to  widows  and  surviving  chil- 
dren and  to  old-age  survivors  and  dis- 
abled persons.  It  Is  estimated  that  20 
million  Americans  will  t>e  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  increase  in  monthly  pay-, 
ments.  The  change  authorizing  pay- 
ments of  child's  insurance  benefits  after 
18  years  and  up  to  the  22d  year,  for  those 
attending  school,  is  expected  to  help  295,- 
000  surviving  children  of  deceased  work- 
ers. By  raising  the  ceiling  on  allowable 
earned  income  of  retired  workers,  con- 
ditions of  Ufe  for  many  of  our  aged  citi- 
zens will  he  substantially  improved. 

VOTING    RIGHTS 

I  supported  this  all-important  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  that  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  his  economic  status,  his 
color  or  his  race,  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  right  of  franchise.  I  firmly 
believed  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  express  itself  clearly  on 
this  vital  issue.  In  so  doing  we  assured 
every  citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights 
and  that  we  would  support  his  efforts  to 
achieve  this  goal  which  is  rightfully  his. 
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White  House  to 
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MS      ISLAND 


On  May  11,  1  >65.  President  Lyndon  B. 

Johnson  reqnesied  my  presence  at  the 

witness  the  slgiung  of  a 


proclamation  »  ding  Ellis  Island  to  the 
Liberty  Islam  National  Monument. 
This  was  a  mcment  of  qreat  personal 
satisfaction  to  i  ne.  because  the  day  was 
exactly  6  years  o  the  day.  May  11.  1959. 
that  I  introduct  d  H  R.  7054  in  the  86th 
Congress.  1st  s  ssion.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the,  estab  ishment  of  the  Ellis 
Island  National  Shrine. 

WAl 

I  supportedjkis  lelMion  brcau.se  I 
believe  that  Congress  could  do  no  less 
than  support  and  strengthen  the  mobi- 
lization oKour  -esources  in  the  war  on 
On  Ju  y  21.  1965.  and  acain  on 
1  »65.  I  called  for  our  locf  1 
community  to  galvanize  into  action  and 
stand  for  the  principle  of  equal  justice 
Un<  er  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  of  IS  64  plans  were  de«loped 
In  many  comn  unities  throughout  the 
Nation  to  provi  le  adequate  legal  aid  to 
all  their  legal  problems, 
every  effort  to  see  that 


poverty. 
September  23. 


the  Indigent  for 
I  am  making 


my  home  city,  with  its  great  tradition 


and  civic  pride. 

an  accelerated   pace  in 

assistance  for  it  e  needy 


MR.  1051  J — ^T'NIMCM  v;  \r.r. 


On  November 
the  Congress  a 
sands  of  Create  • 
they  expressed 
the  present 
is  inadequate  t< 
time.    I  urged 
this  bill  for  floo 
sible  in  the  nex 


PORNOC  llAPH 


2.   1965.  I  prese!.t€d  to 
ietition  signed  by  thou- 
Clevelanders.  in  which 
themselves  clearly  that 
minimum  wage  law 
meet  the  needs  of  our 
leadership  to  schedule 
debate  as  early  as  pos- 
session of  Congress. 

IC  MATERIAL 


Ped'ral 


the 


On    October 
House  Joint  Reiolutlon 
poses    that    the 
amended  to  pen  nit 
and  control  the 
graphic  materl! 
this  action  most 
sion.  since  I  belie  ve 
on  these  materi  ils 
duction  and  dist  ribution 
Increase  in  alan  ning 


ill 


strei  gth 


I  supported 
creased  the 
I  supported  strojig 
and  protested 
mane  treatment 
lans.   In  a  majo: 
reason  for.  anc 
atrocities  and 
nam.    On  April 
tested  to  the 
"death"  of  our 
Division  in  the 
of  U.S.  Army 


CLEVELA 

On  June  22, 
able    colleague 
Ohio.   [Mr 
action    taken 
authorization  o: 
tinue  the  work 
gineers  in 


I  cleani  vg 


would  move  forward  at 
providing  l€?:al 


El.    1965.   I    introduced 
781.  which  pro- 
US.    Constitution    be 
Congress  to  regulate 
distribution  of  porno- 
I  Intend  to  pursue 
forcibly  in  the  next  ses- 
curbs  should  be  placed 
otherwise  their  pro- 
will  continue  to 
proportions. 


OEITiNSE 


measures  which  in- 
of  our  armed  forces, 
measures  in  Vietnam 
he  communistic.  Inhu- 
of  prisoners  and  civil- 
address,  I  described  the 
extent  of  Communist 
terrorism  in  South  Viet- 
5.  1965,  I  strongly  pro- 
Secretary  of  Defense  the 
proud  37th  "Buckeye" 
proposed  reorganization 
components. 

AREA     PROJECTS 

1965,  I  commended  my 

the    gentleman    from 

],  for  the  favorable 

my    request    for    an 

special  funds  to  con> 

the  Corps  of  Army  En- 

up  debris  in  the  Cuya- 


re  «rve 


I  D 


Kir  VAN 


ci 


hoga  River  and  Cleveland  Harbor  I  w  :!l 
continue  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  con- 
trol pollution  of  our  fresh-wat^r  sources 
in  the  Cleveland  area. 

I  took  the  lead  in  having  th.p  C:  :!.> 
Hospital  site  become  a  Creator  CI»n  f  land 
educational  center.  Within  weeks  the 
Broadview  Heights  Vttcran.s  Admnii.- 
tration  Hospital  will  be  turned  o-.t-i  to 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Hvfjirne  and 
Corrections  for  u.seAs  a  dM^no.sfic  treaf- 
ment,  training,  anfl  etiu.\itu>iial  facility 
for  the  mentally  retorded  Botii  nf  these 
worthy  projects  wore  for  th.  t;ood  of  the 
community  and  will  provulc  n.  eded  serv- 
ice." for  our  citizen.s 

On  April  8.  1965  I  announced  tiuu 
the  Cleveland  Army  Tank  Plant  wa.s  as- 
sured employment  until  October  1969  by 
award  of  a  multimillion-dollar  contract 
Tins  award  was  made  alter  nunurou.s 
meetm^s  with  Departmont  of  Defense 
ofticials. 

.Jobs  for  the  people  nf  Cltveland  are  of 
primary  interest.  Numeruas  meetings 
have  been  arranged  on  the  Ravenna  .Ar- 
senal project  to  brine  the  Nr.'iuna!  \c- 
celerator  Laboratory  to  our  area  This 
$280  million  plant  will  emplov  over  3  000 
people.  I  intend  to  pursue  thi.s  project 
with  increased  determination  .-.r.d  \  u-or 
this  coming  session  of  Cont,'re.ss 
R\r-io  Tr.'.j..^rr  imf.nmon- 

On  April  15.  lOfiS,  T  .-.rcomnanied 
Mayor  Locher  and  party  to  the  office  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  A^'ency  Ad- 
ministrator. Robert  C.  Weaver  where  a 
presentation  was  made  of  the  f.nal  ap- 
plication for  $9,215,000  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  extension  of  the  e.Mstini.-  rapid 
transit  to  Cleveland's  HopkiiLs  Int^-rna- 
tional  Airport.  This  effort  came  to  a 
successful  conclusion  and  the  -rant  was 
made  to  the  city  of  Cleveland.  I  kx>k 
forward  to  working  with  Mavor  Locher 
and  the  Cleveland  City  Counril  to  ex- 
tciid  the  rapid  transit  eastward 

COMMFMORATION5.    TO    F^'.rtDcv; 

I  have  made  it  a  firm  policy  through- 
out the  years  to  encourasc  frcenjom  and 
expose  the  machinations  of  the  Com- 
munist tyrants.  Free  peoples  should 
fight  to  retain  their  freedoms  and  tho.se 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  and  bamboo  cur- 
tains should  be  given  hope.  As  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  Nation  In 
the  world  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to  as- 
sure them  that  they  are  not  forvrotten 
and  their  resistance  is  not  In  vain.  Tt> 
this  end  the  following  tributes  have  been 
made  by  me.  a*  an  official  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

On  January  25,  1965,  the  47th  anni- 
versa^  of  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukrainian  nation  Peb- 
ruary/6.  1965.  the  714th  anniversary  of 
'"--  l^unding  of  the  Uthuanian  state; 
;h  11,  1965.  Slovak  Independence 
Day;  March  24.  1965.  Creek  Independ- 
ence Day;  April  28.  1965.  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations:  May  3 
1965.  Polish  Constitution  Day;  May  lo" 
1965,  Rumanian  Independence  Day 
June  15,  1965.  Red  army  Invasion  of 
Lithuania;  September  3,  1965.  CapUve 
Nations  Week;  October  22.  1965,  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Day 


November  i.7,  loes 
"Big  Red* 

EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ABIZONA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTA  i  l\  f.< 
Friday.  October  22,  1965 

Mr  PJiODES  of  Anj^ona.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  include  herewith  an  addre.ss  bv 
Lawrence  Mehren.  chairman  of  tlu  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  Association,  before 
the  National  Reclamation  As,<;ori.-.tion 
Kan.-;asCity: 

"Big  Red" 
(Address  by  Mr.  Mehren  i 
Ibis  is  the  story  of  "Btg  Red.'  .,i,  ;,ffe,. 
tioL.ite  nickname  given  to  the  swirling  silt- 
ladPM  Colorado  River  by  men  who  M.;r.d  t" 
respect  of  it.s  might  and  its  bountiis  Tlif 
river  h...s  been  much  In  the  news  and  *in 
mntiniip  to  be  untU  the  round  and  ihv  fur-' 
over  ri£;ht.s  to  its  use  one  dav  givf  vk;,y  to 
underst.mding  and  peace  .-unong  the  seven 
.->'.    rps  which  comprise  its  great  baf  in 

CuiirTf-.s  has  before  it  a  series  of  bills  o.(.]. 
inc  with  the  Colorado.  Another  ha.^  been 
in  tl'.e  d!-afting  stage  this  fall  as  a  suu'cested 
altornate  reflecting  further  progres.s'm  t.he 
t..rt\io\i.i  process  of  men  and  political  entities 
romlng  closer  to  an  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lem,-, rights,  and  aspirations  of  other.'^  .mi 
or  lhe.se  pieces  of  prospective  legislation.  ;..l- 
though  they  revolve  around  the  Co)..r;.do 
envision  a  magnificent  regional  ph.i.niPE 
concept  for  the  ultimate  solution  o'  thr 
w;'fer  scarcities  of  the  Southwest 

The  genesis  of  this  program  is  mo- 1  ii.tpr. 
PN'ing  and  of  vital  Importance.  Tod.v  I 
want  to  organize  the  pieces  of  inforni.tnon 
you  may  have  acquired  from  time  to  tim<' 
.«x,  that  they  fall  into  place  and  emerge  In  a 
cohesive  pattern.  An  Important  part' of  the 
st.ory  concerns  the  central  Arizona  projec; 
for  it  has  been  the  irritant,  the  grnln  of  r,,-.(! 
around  which  has- laminated  what  I  hope  will 
become  a  m.-^jor  pearl  in  reclamation  hisn  rv 

Before  we  examine  the  development >=  o' 
recent  months,  it  U  essential  that  we  sKe-cii 
the  history  of  the  river,  then  pinpoint  xhe 
extent  of  Arizona's  critical  problem  ■.■.■..a 
a:,-;o  recognize  the  water  needs  of  otlier  ai.-,v 
in  the  baf  ii». 

The  Colorado  and  Its  tributaries  drain  one- 
twelfth  of  the  area  of  the  United  Stater,  .ti;.! 
dominate  the  economy  of  the  Southwesi  and 
southern  California.  Rising  in  Wvominp 
and  Colorado.  "Big  Red"  marches  in"  varied 
mo<xl  and  erratic  strides  across  broad  alluvir.l 
plains  and  through  some  of  the  most  deso- 
late yet  fascinating  canyon  counfv  in  t'.e 
world  for  a  total  run  of  1.400  miles. 

Despite  its  mysteries,  moods,  and  nirr.n- 
derlnp^  the  Colorado  Is  Indispensable  t,,  :ife 
in  our  part  of  the  world.  Without  it  .lud 
lui  tributaries  there  would  be  no  irnpated 
wonderland  In  the  Salt  River  Vallcv  wl  ere 
Phoenix  booms,  no  adequate  water"  supply 
for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  no  hvdro- 
electrlc  power  to  turn  a  million  wheel?  of 
Industry  from  Tucson  to  Torrance. 

FMU  well  reallzang  the  enormous  potential 
of  Big  Red.  men  long  ago  began  conteiuling 
for  it«  use.  With  an  average  annual  water 
yield  of  something  between  14  and  18  million 
acre-feet,  and  a  tremendous  drop  from  9  300 
feet  to  sea  level  for  generating  energ^ ,  the 
river  la  an  economlt  gold  mine.  Almost  as  If 
aware  of  Ita  destiny,  the  Colorado  back  In  the 
mlsta  of  antiquity  net  forth  on  a  patient  proc- 
Ms  of  eroelon,  which  now.  mimona  of  years 
later,  haa  resulted  in  a  perfect  aeries  of  can- 
yons and  gorges  for  reservoir  and  powersite 
purposes. 


\ 
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Modern  history  of  the  controversy  over 
rights  to  the  river  dates  back  to  1922  when 
tbe  basic  and  most  famous  document  was 
formulated.  This  Santa  Pe  compact  estab- 
lished two  divisions  of  the  total  basin,  made 
a  lump  sum  allocation  of  water  to  each,  leav- 
ing final  determination  of  individual  State 
smounta  to  the  upper  bcisln  (Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming),  and  to  the 
lower  basin  (Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada).  * 

The  drafters  at  Santa  Fe  allocated  to  each 
of  the  two  basins  7,500.000  acre-feet  of  water 
per  annum  for  beneficial  consumptive  use. 
Remember,  there  are  losses  from  reservoir 
evaporation  and  seepage  to  consider  before 
water  can  be  put  to  such  beneficial  and  con- 
sumptive use.  Estimates  are  that  when  all 
the  contemplated  projects  in  the  two  basins 
are  built,  these  losses  could  conceivably  run 
to  a  total  of  1,500.000  acre-feet  per  year. 

The  compact  also  recognized  that  Mexico 
Is  entitled  to  some  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado.  In  1944,  an  International  treaty 
set  this  annual  quantity  at  1,500,000  acre- 
feet. 

Let  us  recapitulate  for  a  moment,  ■Tor  here 
Is  a  cardinal  point  that  will  recur  later  in  our 
discussion.  The  Santa  Pe  compact  thus 
envisioned  a  basic  15  million  acre-feet  for 
the  seven  States — 7,500,000  for  each  basin  If 
both  eventually  claim  their  full  entitle- 
ment— to  which  must  be  added  potential 
river  losses  of  possibly  up  to  1.500,000,  and 
another  1,500.000  acre-feet"  for  the  Mexican 
obligation.  And  so.  a  minimum  annual  aver- 
age of  somewhere  around  Ifl  million  acre- 
feet  mtist  be  available  to  make  the  Colorado 
whole,  and  today's  hydrologista.  40-some 
years  later.  Insist  that  such  a  quantity  Just 
Isn't  there. 

Perhaps  these  few  figures  oversimplify  a 
complex  situation,  but  I  have  no  Intention 
of  tangling  with  the  technicians  at  this 
point,  and  confusing  you — and  me. 

The  next  basic  document  Is  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act,  pa.«;sed  by  Congress  In 
1928.  Aside  from  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam,  the  act  took  on  the  vital 
job  of  apportioning  the  7,500,000  acre-feet 
awarded  to  the  lower  basin  by  the  Santa  Pe 
compact.  The  legislators  earmarked  4.400,- 
000  acre-feet  for  California.  2.800,000  acre- 
feet  for  Arizona,  and  300,000  acre-feet  for 
Nevada. 

The  final  basic  document  on  the  river  Is 
the  agreement  reached  In  1948  between  the 
four  upper  basin  States  for  the  division  of 
their  7.500,000  acre-feet. 

After  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act, 
California  progressively  completed  the  proj- 
ects to  consume  Its  agreed-upon  4.400,000 
acre-feet — and  more,  from  what  was  believed, 
at  the  time  to  be  surplus  water,  until  Pts  cur- 
rent use  has  reached  the  5,100.000-acre-foot 
figure. 

Arizona,  too,  was  anxious  to  put  Its  share 
of  the  river  to  use,  and  in  the  late  1940's  the 
central  Arizona  project  crystallized,  envision- 
ing the  diversion  of  1.200,000  acre-feet  for 
the  great  central  basing  of  the  State.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  project  has 
always  been  planned  as  a  rescue  program  to 
provide  supplemental  water  for  existing 
acreage  and  municipalities,  and  not  a  single 
acre  of  new  land  Is  to  be  brought  Into  culti- 
vation. 

We  have  found,  to  our  sorrow,  that  plan- 
ning our  central  Arizona  project  and  real- 
izing It  are  two  vastly  different  things.  The 
authorization  bill  passed  the  Senate  twice  In 
the  early  1950's,  but  met  an  impassable  road- 
block In  the  House  because  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  California,  who  Insisted  that 
the  rights  on  the  river  had  never  been  prop- 
erly adjudicated.  We  had  otir  own  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Santa  Pe  compact  and  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  Callfornlans 
had  theirs.  The  House  committee  agreed 
that  adjudication  was  necessary,  and  we 
then  began,  in  1952,  the  long,  arduous  process 


of  a  major  suit  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

It  serves  no  useful  p^lrpo6e  to  try  that  case 
again  today.  Suffice  ft  to  say  that  Arizona 
emerged  with  clear  title  to  2300,000  acre- 
feet  of  main-stream  water.  The  day  after  the 
Supreme  Court  opinion  was  handed  down, 
the  Arizona  delegation  in  Congress  reintro- 
duced the  original  central  Arizona  project 
bills. 

Let  us  examine  now  the  water  predicament 
in  Arizona.  In  Its  vast  central  sector, 
stretching  from  the  Phoenix  area  east  and 
south  through  Tucson,  and  including  the 
Safford  area  on  the  Gila  live  almost  80  per- 
cent of  Arizona's  people.  We  consume  In 
that  basin  about  4,500,000  acre-feet  per  year. 

Our  Intrastate  surface  streams  yield  an 
average  of  about  1  million  acre-feet  a  year. 
The  Geological  Survey  tells  us  that  the 
ground-water  recharge  of  the  basin  from 
rains  and  streamflow  amounts  to  about  1,- 
250,000  acre-feet.  Thus  the  total  yearly  water 
harvest  comes  to  2,250,000  acre-feet. 

Apply  this  to  the  water  budget  of  4,500,000 
acre-feet  and  the  simple  arithmetic  says  that 
there  is  a  deficit  of  2,250,000  acre-feet  to  be 
met  from  somewhere.  At  the  moment  It  Is 
being  done  by  mining  residual  underground 
water  that  has  accumulated  over  centuries. 
This  supply  Is  obviously  limited;  there  in- 
evitably comes  the  day  of  atonement.  Just 
when  It  will  be.  I  can't  tell  you;  but  I  can 
tell  you  from  personal  experience  on  my  own 
farm  that  the  underground  water  level  has 
dropped  373  feet  since  we  wrested  the  land 
from  desert  In  1930.  I  can  tell  you  that  over 
350.000  acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  In 
our  basin  have  already  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion because  of  InsulHclent  water  supply. 
Our  personal  problem  becomes,  "can  we  pos- 
sibly hold  out  for  10  years  more,  tmtll  relief 
comes  via  the  central  Arizona  project?" 

I  can  tell  you  that  Arizona  metropolitan 
centers,  like  Tucson,  which  has  groundwater 
as  Its  only  supply,  are  equally  concerned  over 
their  future. 

This  Is  an  area  of  meager  rainfall  which 
has  known  water  shortage  from  time  Im- 
memorial, where  the  grim  struggle  to  con- 
serve water  Is  part  of  our  dally  lives;  where 
the  entire  basin  has  progressively  been  de- 
clared a  critical  area  under  State  law,  thus 
preventing  the  drilling  of  wells  to  bring  new 
land  Into  cultivation;  where  the  lining  of 
canals,  laterals  and  ditches,  the  installation 
of  pump-back  systems,  programs  of  water- 
shed modification.  Intensive  studies  of  sew- 
age effluent  reuse,  a  brackish  water  conver- 
sion plant  for  the  city  of  Buckeye,  all  fit  Into 
the  pattern  of  save  water. 

1'hls  Is  a  State  where  the  copper  mines, 
acutely  conscious  of  conservation,  reclaim 
water  from  their  tailings  dumps  and  in  some 
cases  reuse  It  as  much  as  seven  times  befcwe 
it  eludes  them  in  evaporation  or  seepage. 

Aside  from  actual  conservation  practices, 
economics  forces  the  husbanding  of  water; 
with  an  eye  on  highly  competitive  agrtcul- 
txiral  markets,  an  Arizona  farmer  does  not 
go  to  the  tremendous  expense  of  equipping 
big  Irrigation  well^  to  pump  from  depths  tit 
over  450  feet  In  many  cases  and  then  pay 
heavy  energy  costs  to  waste  groundwater  by 
wllly-nllly  pimaplng. 

To  round  out  the  Arizona  water  picture.  I 
should  point  out  that  against  the  annual 
overdraft  of  2,250.000  acre-feet  on  dwindling 
vmderground  supplies,  the  central  Arizona 
project  envisions  providing  only  slightly  more 
than  1  million  acre-feet  from  the  main- 
stream of  Big  Red.  Obviously  this  is  no  com- 
plete solution  for  Arizona's  water  problem.  It 
would  still  leave  us  over  1  million  acre-feet 
short  of  balancing  the  water  books  for  our 
present  economy.  On  top  of  that,  we  must 
look  to  water  reqtiirements  for  an  ever-ex- 
panding population  in  the  future.  Do  you 
wonder  at  the  intensity  of  our  plea  in  Wash- 
ington? 


We  do  not  have  a  comer  on  water  prol>- 
lems.  Added  to  o\ir  own  concern  is  tb« 
situation  in  southern  California,  where  tlM 
pop\ilatlon  even  with  the  Owens  River  Aque- 
duct, even  with  the  substantial  qtiantity  in 
prospect  from  the  California  State  water 
plan,  the  area  stUl  must  look  to  additional 
supplies  for  the  future.  + 

As  a  final  facet  in  the  problems  of  the 
Colorado  River  States,  the  uppw  basin  Ji 
acutely  conscious  of  its  own  population 
growth,  Its  needs  for  the  future,  Its  plans 
for  orderly,  uninterrupted  development. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  backdrop  against- 
which  the  current  drama  in  Washington  la 
being  played.  The  actors  in  the  central 
Arizona  project  aCfair  had  long  been  Just 
Arizona  and  California.  Suddenly,  the  cast 
of  characters  has  grown  substantially,  the 
stage  has  broadened  tremendotisly.  Let's  de- 
velop that  story. 

Plushed  with  Its  success  in  the  Supreme 
Court  suit  2  years  ago,  Arizona  confidently 
looked  forward  to  speedy  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  Its  project.  But  In  the  inter-' 
venlng  years,  Callfornlans  had  Increased 
their  uses  of  the  Colorado,  the  second  tube 
of  the  metropolitan  aqueduct  for  the  myri.~d 
of  communities  of  southern  California  had 
been  built  and  was  running  at  capacity. 
They  were  understandably  no  happier  over 
the  central  Arizona  project  and  the  prospect 
of  a  cutback  to  4,400,000  acre-feet  than  they 
had  been  years  before.  With  a  big  congres- 
sional delegation  and  considerable  Influence, 
their  reluctance  was  a  major  deterrent. 

Into  this  murky  stalemate  came  a  ray  of 
light  in  the  form  of  Secretary  Stewart  Udall's 
Pacific  Southwest  water  plan.  It  created  an 
uproar,  was  soundly  condemned  by  many, 
but  without  question  It  was  the  catalyst  that 
forced  us  to  think,  and  think  big  on  water 
problems. 

Prom  that  seed  emerged  water  statesmt::- 
shlp  contrasted  to  water  selfishness.  A  Lower 
Colarado  River  Basin  bill  began  to  crystallize, 
built  around  several  cardinal  features.  The 
central  Arizona  project  is  to  be  constructed 
as  the  first  works.  Then  a  lower  basin  ac- 
count is  established,  to  roll  Into  one  pot  the 
power  revenues  from  Hoover,  Davis,  Parker, 
and  the  proposed  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams  after  construction  payout  periods,  the 
joint  fund  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  tl.e 
entire  lower  basin.  , 

The  bill  moves  on  to  recognize  that  the 
Colorado  alone  can  never  meet  the  water  re- 
quirements of  the  Southwest.  Remember, 
even  with  the  approximately  1  million  acre- 
feet  from  the  central  Arizona  project,  my 
State  would  still  be  short  each  year  over  1 
million  acre-feet  of  enough  water  to  main-  # 
tain  its  present  economy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  future.  California's  iteeds  ard  magnified 
proportionately.  With  this  In  mind,  the  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Im- 
mediately begin  Intensive  Investigations  of 
sources  of  supplemental  water  from  outside 
the  basin  to  make  the  Colorado  whole. 

The  proposal  then  assures  California  that 
in  years  when  the  main  stream  Is  short  of 
water,  her  right  to  4,400,000  acre-feet  Is  to  be 
considered  senior  to  the  requirements  of  the 
central  Arizona  project,  until  a  minimum 
of  2.500,000  acre-feet  is  actually  delivered 
into  the  river  from  sources  outside  the  basin. 
This  has  l>een  a  tough  one  for  many  Arl- 
zonans  to  swallow.  Their  agonizing  and 
understandably  angry  plea  has  been,  "Why 
do  we  have  to  negotiate  and  give?  Why 
don't  we  just  take  ovir  share  through  a  State 
water  plan?" 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  the  cry, 
although  perhaps  not  openly  expressed,  has 
undoubtedly  been,  "Why  give  in  ^  a  central 
Arizona  project?  It  will  cut  us  back  to  4,- 
400,000  acre-feet  and  eliminate  half  the  cur- 
rent supply  for  Los  Angeles  from  the  Colo- 
rado, and  almost  the  entire  supply  of  the 
city  of  San  Diego.     Why  don't  we  just  sit 
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Assimilng  that  the  Import  water  would  be 
delivered  to  Lake  Mead,  the  2  mUllon  acre- 
feet  for  the  upper  basin  would  obviously  be 
handled  by  the  exchange  mechanism,  allow- 
ing greater  retention  of  virgin  waters  above 
Lee's  Ferry  than  provided  for  in  the  Santa 
Fe  compact.  The  target  date  for  the  plan- 
ning of  this  program  is  set  for  1970. 

The  Mexican  Treaty  requirements  are  de- 
clared to  be  a  broad  national  ob'.ig.itton  and 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  SUi'es  are  relieved 
from  the  burdens  Imposed  on  them  by  the 
compact.  This  Is  an  emine:uiy  fair  provi- 
sion, since  you  weU  rcine:-:->bi  r.  for  Instance, 
that  the  requirements  of  Tex.is  from  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  entered  heavily  into  the 
negotiations  for  the  Mex:c  :i  Tre.vty  un  the 
Color.ido 

The  draft  then  authori/e;  .■.  :tr  ■•••.  of  up- 
per basin  projects  upon  tindings  of  feasi- 
bility by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so 
that  these  works  ni.-iy  t;ike  th'-ir  rightful 
pLace  in  the  total  scheme  for  the  Culnr.ido 
It  also  involves  the  deter:r.in,it:<)n  to  build 
on  the  lower  river  not  on'.v  M  i-b;e  r.\r.yon 
Dam.  but  also  Bridge  C.my  .n  D.ini.  wim  h 
has  been  suggested  for  deferment  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Br'.cli,'e  Ls  vit.il  to  the 
success  of  the  whole  prr.trr.!.m  as  a  re'.en'ie 
producer  to  make  a  w,\ter  inipi.ri  program 
possible. 

This  new  draft  has  b'^en  appr'ived  in  prin- 
ciple by  California  and  Axii-ona  U  Is  the 
subject  of  considerable  study  ar.d  deb.^te  in 
the  upper  basin  at  this  moment  I  h>i', e 
only  this  comm.ent  to  the  w.i,ter  sl.\'esmen 
of  these  four  States;  I  feel  for  you.  because 
I  know  the  difficult  pr  )cess  you  nsc  gDlng 
through  to  bring  your  people  'o  the  decree 
of  understanding  of  "the  big  picture  "  which 
we  In  Arizona  and  Calif  >rnl.a  ha\e  had  to 
reach  in  the  last  few  ye.irs  Compromi.te  Is 
a  give-and-take  situation,  and  a  negative 
status  quo  position  will  s.j've  nn  problem.*; 
nor  produce  a  drop  of  w-a'cr  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  any  of  the  seven  basin  St.^ies  The 
moment  for  greatness  Ls  upon  us  Miy  we 
not  let  It  slip  away. 

Of  course  we  do  not  kiMw  how  :he  Hou.>;e 
committee  or  the  Concrc-is  .-vs  a  whoie  w;;i 
view  this  new  draft  bill  But  1  WLuId  ven- 
ture that  if  the  seven  buoln  SUitcs  came  as 
a  united  group  to  present  their  plea  for  the 
solution  of  the  entire  water  problem  of  this 
vast  area.  Congress  cou'.d  not  help  but  turn 
an  attentive  ear. 

One  would  think  that  thi."?  grf'.nly  ex- 
pended case  of  characters  ai.d  sta^e  for  the 
drama  of  Big  Red  were  bie  ermui^h  .is  things 
now  stand.  But  in  the  wings,  poi.<;ed  fur 
their  cues,  are  two  other  [)ia>ers  — the  Tacsfic 
Northwest  States  and  variou.s  outdoor  groups 
opposed  to  any  dams  on   the  Colorado 

With  regard  to  the  latter  o;ro\ips,  they  have 
been  referred  to  many  tln-.es  a.s  "cor.serva- 
tionlsts."  but  I  don't  think  this  Is  preci.sely 
descriptive.  "Conservation"  impHrs  wL«;e  u.se. 
rather  than  nonuse  You  mm  of  reclama- 
tion are  thus  the  true  con>rr\.iti(,iii,sts.  Per- 
haps the  more  accurate  desipnution  for  these 
groups  Is  "primltivlsts  "— they  v,.iut  nothing 
touched. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  prlm- 
Ittvists.  But  I  do  deplore  the  deliberately 
misleading  propaganda  which  ha.s  been  pour- 
ing from  their  various  he.ulquarters  In  an 
appeal  to  emotions  rather  than  to  re.ison. 
they  continue  to  loosely  bandy  .\bout  the 
charge  that  we  plan  to  ■IIikkI  the  Grand 
Canyon"  with  the  Bridge  Canyon  D:uti  The 
Inference  to  the  public  is  that  the  reservoir 
will  submerge  the  great  temples  of  that  vast 
canyon,  and  that  In  a  high  wind  the  waves 
will  lap  over  El  Tovar.  How  preposterous  can 
one  get? 

We  are  talking  about  a  dam  80  miles 
downstream  from  the  Orand  Canyon  you 
and  I  know,  a  structure  bo  Insignificant  In 
the  majesty  of  that  gorge,  arvd  so  burled  In 
the    Inner    recess    of    the    chasm,    that    one 


couldn't  find  It  even  from  an  airplane  unless 
he  know  exactly  what  he  was  looking  for 
and  where  It  was. 

True,  the  reservoir  would  reach  a  very  few 
miles   along    the    western    boundary   of  the   f 
national  park,  it  its  most  inaccessible  are&.  f 
But  this  was  very  frankly  en^j^sloned  by  Con-  ' 
gress  In  1919  In  creating  the  park,  for  It  spe- 
clflcally  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlor  to  utilize  such  area  for  a  reclamation 
project. 

Bridge  Canyon's  reservoir  would  provide  a 
wau>rway  for  hundreds  of  thous.ands  of 
Americans  to  enjoy  this  fascinating  canyon 
area.  Herein  lines  the  real  motive  of  the 
primltivlsts.  They  want  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  use  of  this  part  of  .Arr.er- 
Ici  and  other  parts  as  well,  and  "the  pubiic 
be  Uanuicd." 

In  the  Plioonlx  paper  a  month  apn.  n  priir.- 
Itivlst  exulted  In  the  former  100-m.le  bn;.t 
trip  or  13-mlle  hike  over  rugged  mounuins 
neoess.-u-y  to  reach  Rainbow  Bridge  before 
I..ake  Powell  came  Into  being.  He  Ls  oiUr.^ged 
at  the  many  tourists  who  now  find  the  trip  an 
e  usy  one.  their  conduct  and  Utter.  Uie.r  rel,.- 
ilve  lack  of  reverence  for  the  grea*  arrii 
Ho  loiiRs  for  the  "good  old  days  " 

Something.  I  suppose,  like  a  trip  to  Wa.'^h- 
Ington  this  summer  to  take  my  youn^  chil- 
dren for  their  first  view  of  the  Nation '.>'  dpi- 
tal  The  Washington  Monument.  Lincoln 
Memorial,  Capitol,  Supreme  Court  Bi;r,dinp. 
Archives.  Arlington  Cemetery,  all  were 
swiixming  with  thousands  of  Americans.  I 
W.IS  swept  with  nostalgia  for  my  old  collepe 
day;  In  Washington  35  years  ago  when  the 
city  was  a  leisurely  southern  town,  without 
mob  scenes.  But  then  I  told  myself  that 
theso  Americans  had  as  much  right  to  the 
halls  of  Washington  as  I  did.  and  that  if  I 
thought  there  were  too  many  people  m  ihii; 
country,   It  was  Just  too  bad  about  n.( 

Nonetheless,  the  prlmltlvlsts  will  n.  e  n. 
powerful  cry  in  Congress,  preaching  the  fal- 
lacious doctrine  of  desecration,  and  brush- 
ing aside  the  thirst  and  economy  of  the  bnsm 
SUtes.  As  reclamatlonlsts  and  convrva- 
tionists  we  must  meet  their  challenpe. 

We  turn.  last,  to  the  concerns  of  the  P.icific 
Northwest  Sutcs.  Although  none  of  the 
current  bills  Indicate  to  the  Secret.iry  of 
the  Interior  the  areas  he  Is  to  study  as  pr*- 
sibip  sources  for  Import  water  for  the  Colo- 
r.ido B.astn.  one  obvious  potential  Is  the 
CoUimbla  River.  Here  a  vast  quanta v  of 
unused  water  flows  Into  the  sea.  and  the 
suetrestlon  has  been  made  that  a  minor  por- 
tion of  this  surplus  be  diverted  near  the 
m.or.th  of  the  river,  after  It  has  flown  p.ist 
anv  .irea  of  possible  use. 

It  Is  quite  natural  that  any  propo."-.!!  of 
th'.s  sort  raises  question.^,  doubts,  and  fenrs. 
I  think  I  can  unequivocally  state  the  pae|- 
tion  of  the  Colorado  Basin  States  on  this 
matter.  First,  we  fully  realize  that  exh.us- 
tive  studies  must  be  made  of  every  p<jte:.'ial 
use  of  the  Columbia  and  Its  tributaries  In 
the  Northwest,  and  that  those  uses  must  be 
adequately  provided  for,  looking  far  Into  the 
future 

Second,  the  draft  bill  Itself  sets  forth  the 
provLslon  that  any  uses,  now  or  In  the  future. 
In  those  States  shall  have  a  perpetual  prior- 
ity of  right  over  any  uses  of  water  del  need 
by  exportation  works. 

The  proposal  is  not  an  unreason. iblr  (i.e. 
provided,  of  course,  the  studies  Indirate 
there  U  a  siirplus  of  water  in  the  Columbia 
system  The  history  of  our  Nation  has  been 
that  when  there  is  distress  in  one  area,  the 
country  musters  Its  resources  to  help.  When 
a  hurricane  deals  a  savage  blow  to  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Federal  Government  steps  in. 
where  does  the  tax  money  come  from  to  sus- 
tain the  effort?  Just  from  Louisiana?  Obvi- 
ously not.  When  help  Is  needed  In  Appala- 
chla.  where  do  the  Federal  funds  come  from'' 
Just  from  sources  within  Appalachla?  Cer- 
tainly not.     In  exactly  the  same  way.  it  i» 
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entirely  logical  to  suggest  that  surplus  re- 
sources of  water  In  one  area  be  considered  to 
relieve  a  desperate  situation  in  another. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  we  may  work  with  the 
Northwest,  or  other  areas,  on  this  matter  of 
import  water  in  the  spirit  of  full  coopera- 
tion, f airplay  to  all  concerned,  and  as  water 
statesmen  Jointly  seeking  the  solution  to  dif- 
ficult national  problems. 

This,  then.  Is  the  story  of  Big  Red.  It 
churns  and  tosses  along  much  of  its  length, 
lust  as  have  Its  peoples  In  their  quest  for 
the  solution  of  their  problems.  Our  great 
river  finally  achieves  peace  as  It  slides  se- 
renely into  the  lakes  behind  Its  dams.  May 
the  tranquility  of  those  quiet  waters  be  sym- 
bolic of  the  not  too  distant  future  as  we  seek 
to  calm  the  turbulence  along  its  banks. 


Sapport  for  the  Connecticut  River  National 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF    CONNECTICUT 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  since 
mld-AuRust,  when  I  introduced  my  bill, 
S.  2460.  to  establish  a  Connecticut  River 
National  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area, 
many  newspapers  in  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut  and  throughout  New  Eng- 
land have  published  editorials  concern- 
ing the  project.  The  editorials  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  support  for  the 
proposal,  and  indicate  the  basic  need  for 
a  park  of  this  kind  in  New  England. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Haven  Journi'l-Courier, 

Sept.   8,    1965] 

A  Connecticut  River  P.».hkway 

Many  rivers  of  America  arc  larger  or  more 
famous  than  the  Connecticut,  but  few,  par- 
ticularly Its  lower  reaches  as  it  flows  through 
Rhine-like  scenery  between  MidUletown  and 
the  open  waters  of  Long  Irland  Sound  at  Old 
Saybrook.  are  more  beautiful. 

It  is  In  this  region  of  rural  coxintryside 
and  Yankee  vUliEes,  the  rolling  wooded  hills 
of  the  Seven  Sisters  of  Haddam.  Gillette's 
Castle,  and  Goodspeed's  Opera  House,  and 
the  bustling  river  towns  of  Deep  River  and 
Efsex  on  the  wer-t  bank  and  Lyme  and  Old 
Lyme  on  the  other  side,  that  U.S.  Senator 
RicicoiK  h.is  propo?rd  congreu.sionjii  legisla- 
tion for  a  national  piirkway  and  recreational 
srra. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior would  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
theT.\lley,  recommend  a  plan  for  a  parkway, 
and  adini!UEtrate  the  area  once  it  has  been 
establi.'-hcd.  It  Is  a  propos.il  that  has  nwich 
merit  at  a  time  when  prcserv.-.tlon  of  the 
Nation's  natural  rcenic  attractions  is  being 
given  wide  support. 

.\'5  an  Initial  step  toward  furthering  inter- 
est in  the  project  Senator  Ribicoff  is  Invit- 
ing Interior  Secretary  Stew:u-t  Udall,  Gover- 
nor Dcmpsey.  U.S.  Senator  Dodd.  the  Con- 
gressmen whose  districts  border  on  the  river, 
as  well  as  State  and  local  officials  from  the 
ri'er  towns  for  a  cruise  of  the  Connecticut 
that  win  extend  from  the  Sound  to  the  head 
of  navigation  at  Harford. 


The  field  trip,  scheduled  for  xiezt  Monday 
will  not  only  give  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Inte- 
rior an  opportunity  to  look  closely  at  tba 
river  valley  but  it  should  show  Connecticut 
officials  at  firsthand  the  beauty  that  lies  at 
their  very  doorstep. 

[From  the  WilUmantlc  Chronicle,  Sept.  20, 

1965] 

Chronicle    Commentary — ^Most    BEAunrm. 

Cesspool 

"The  world's  most  beautiful  cesspool"  1b 
the  way  Katherlne  Hepburn  described  the 
Connecticut  River  on  channel  3  the 
other  night  In  the  documentary  "The  Long 
Tidal  River,"  produced  by  Ellsworth  Grant  of 
West  Hartford,  and  narrated  by  Miss  Hep- 
burn, his  sister-in-law.  The  beautifully 
done  film  was  originally  shown  earlier  this 
Eurruner  and  deserved  to  be  repeated. 

The  film  blended  the  historical  with  the 
present,  showing  the  river's  once  great  place 
in  the  economy  of  Connecticut  and  the  low 
.state  to  which  It  has  been  permitted  to  sink 
through  the  stupidity  and  callousness  of 
human  beings.  The  407-mile-long  river  rises 
in  New  Hampshire  and  cuts  through  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  on  its  Journey  to 
the  sea.  The  waste  of  three  States  Is  dis- 
charged Into  the  river  before  It  enters  Con- 
necticut. Then  Connecticut  dumps  Its 
share  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  sewage,  In- 
dustrial waste,  heated  water,  pesticides. 

Now  there  is  slowly  growing  consciousness 
that  the  river  is  one  of  our  great  potentials 
for  beautiflcation,  recreation,  and  perhaps 
someday  as  a  needed  water  supply  for  ri- 
parian cities  and  towns.  This  realization 
was  given  Impetus  last  week  by  the  visit  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  who 
toured  the  river  at  the  invitation  of  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  Governor  Dempsey.  Udall  pro- 
claimed its  potential  for  conservation  and 
recreation  "greater  than  almost  any  other 
river  in  the  Nation."  And  he  implied  his 
support  of  bills  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Ribicofp  and  now  In  the  House  by 
Congressman  St.  Once  to  establish  the  Con- 
necticut River  National  Parkway  and  Recre- 
ation Area.  Long  stretches  of  the  river  In 
Connecticut  are  still  in  relatively  natural 
condition.  The  idea  Is  to  preserve  these 
areas  and  set  aside  an  appropriate  area  along 
the  river  banks  as  a  national  parkway,  an 
unspoiled  picturesqtie  roadway  to  carry  more 
leisurely  visitors. 

Any  plans  to  make  it  a  national  parkway 
must  put  pollution  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
problems.  And  any  plan  for  ending  the  pol- 
lution (and  for  a  national  parkway)  must  be 
a  cooperative  effort  between  all  the  States 
Involved. 


■a  the  scenes  of  beauty.  Here  and  there, 
the  riverbank  was  spoiled  by  car  graveyards. 
The  time  has  come.  It  was  apparent,  to  decide 
which  areas  lend  themselves  to  park  use. 

Mr.  Ddall  is  aware  of  the  pressing  need  for 
developing  national  recreation  areas  in  the 
crowded  Northeast.  The  cruise  gave  him  a 
good  idea  of  how  to  fill  the  need. 

(Prom  the  Bristol  Press,  Sept.  16,  1965] 
Splendid  Proposal 

Connecticut's  Senator  A.  A.  Ribicofp  has 
taken  up  the  cause  of  water  conservation  In 
particular,  as  well  as  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  In  general.  Monday  after- 
noon, during  the  first  real  downpour  In  a 
long  time,  he  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  and  Gov.  John  Dempsey, 
among  others,  sailed  the  Connecticut  River 
from  Saybrook  to  Hartford. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  show  Sec- 
retary Udall  the  beauties  of  the  Connecticut ' 
River  and  to  enlist  bis  support  In  behalf  of 
Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal  to  set  aside  cer- 
tain areas  along  the  riverbank  as  part  of 
the  national  park  system. 

The  proposal  has  genuine  merit,  and  It 
Is  to  Senator  Ribicoff's  credit  that  he  has 
advanced  it,  and  is  pressing  It  so  vigorously. 


[Prom  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post,  Sept.  19, 

1965] 

The  Connecticut  Crtiise 

Tlie  Connecticut  River  apparently  has  sold 
Itself  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  It  did  not  take  long  for  his  practiced 
eye  to  discern  the  possibilities  for  a  national 
park  when  he  sailed  the  river  with  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff  and  Gov.  John  Dempsey. 

Words  could  not  have  been  as  convincing 
as  the  dramatic  inspection  cruise  that  un- 
folded a  long  strentch  of  unspoiled  country. 
The  desired  effect  was  obtained.  After  mak- 
ing the  trip  from  Old  Saybrook  to  Hartford, 
Mr.  Udall  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  feels 
the  national  park  proposal  should  be  given 
serious  consideration. 

The  river  park  proposal  made  by  Senator 
RxBicoFP  Is  an  exciting  one.  Think  of  the 
enormous  potential  there  Is  In  this  beautiful 
river  that  runs  nearly  400  miles  from  Long 
Island  Sound  to  near  the  Canadian  border. 
There  Is  scenic  beauty,  historical  Interest, 
wildlife,  varied  recreation  resources. 

The  urgency  of  the  project  must  have  im- 
pressed the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  well 


[From  the  Sprlngfleld  (Mass.)  Union, 

Sept.  16,  1965] 

How  Best  To  Save  the  River? 

If  the  Connecticut  River  were  easily  navi- 
gable north  of  Hartford,  Secretary  Udall 's 
trip  up  from  Long  Island  Sound  aboard  the 
Dolly  Madison  might  have  been  a  more  gen- 
uinely interior  affair,  proceeding  through 
Massachusetts  and  perhaps  into  the  two  up- 
stream riparian  States. 

But  the  invitation  to  Join  Mr.  Udall  and 
Senator  RraifcoFF  in  their  Connecticut  River 
national  parkway  plan  Is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  the  portions  of  the  Nutmeg  State 
they  viewed  from  a  rain -washed  deck  last 
Monday.  If  the  plan  Is  to  be  meaningful,  all 
four  States  will  have  a  part  to  play  in  the 
Joint  State-Federal  enterprise. 

While  details  are  still  lacking,  the  objec- 
tive goes  far  beyond  securing  the  still  un- 
spoiled sections  of  the  riverbank  tigalnst 
commercial  encroachment  and  exploitation, 
although  that  Is  an  Important  part  of  it. 
New  England's  mighty  stream,  and  the  con- 
servationists' fond  hopes  for  it,  present  a 
more  complicated  problem  than.  say.  pre- 
serving forever  the  lovely  dvines  of  the  Outer 
Cape,  soon  to  be  dedicated  as  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore. 

Senator  Ribicoff  and  Mr.  Udall  are  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  reclamation  as  well  as  pres- 
ervation. It  is  one  thing  to  seal  off  the  re- 
maining stretches  of  natural  scenic  beauty,  i 
It  is  quite  another  to  bring  the  water  Itself 
back  from  a  st.ate  of  near  uselessness  so  that 
fish  can  flourish  and  swimmers  bathe. 

Putting  it  quite  simply,  the  river  is  filthy 
despite  some  significant  forward  steps  in  pol- 
lution control.  Articulate  efforts  of  conser- 
vation groups,  interstate  compacts.  State  and 
Federal  aid  with  sewage-treatment  costs — 
all  have  helped,  but  not  enough.  Unless 
pollution  Is  ( 1 )  brought  under  control  and 
(2)  gradually  reduced,  a  national  parkway 
and  recreation  area  would  be  more  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace  than  a  national  asset. 

The  clean-water  bill  finally  breaking  out 
of  Congress,  designed  to  strengthen  (though 
not  make  Invincible)  the  Federal  hand  In 
curbing  sources  of  pollution,  is  a  big  step  in 
a  necessary  direction.  But  the  fact  that  Its 
full  Impact  will  not  be  felt  for  2  years  is  Just 
one  example  of  the  preliminary  character  of 
the  Udall-Ribicoff  approach  as  it  affects  the 
Connecticut. 

Nevertheless,  now  is  the  time  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  examine  Itself  and  the  river. 
Shall  we  leave  the  pristine  shoreline  footage 
to  town  zoning  decisions  or  welcome  a  sort 
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plained  In  detail  after  details  are  work»d  out. 
It  will  pose  many  complicated  problems. 

But  the  valley  region  will  support  It.  for 
already  our  people  have  strongly  and  re- 
peatedly shown  that  what  they  most  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  Is  deterioration  of  this 
part  of  our  natural  heritage. 
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[Fr  m  'he  Deep  River  New  Era.  Sept   2    \')63] 
Ct  F.\N  Ur   THE  Ctsspooi. 
In  hi<-  statement  on  the  Solvate  tloor.  Riivi- 
coFj-  brieflv   trnccd   the  history  of  the  Con- 
necticut   River      He   said. 

"Mr  Pre.'^ldent.  since  1614  \\hen  the  Dutch 
m.irin"  .Vlri.Ten  B'.<x-k  first  s.il!ed  up  the 
nver.  the  tou-'h  of  mans  hand  on  n.iture 
h.is  been  heavy  .^t  first,  tlie  river  valley 
wxs  a  route  for  commerce  Until  in  the  Lite 
1790's,  Middletown.  then  the  principal  river 
port.  v,-;i.s  the  I,irc;pFt  conimuf. iry  in  C'>nnpctl- 
cur  The  river  i  irried  freieht,  not  only  in 
ships  but  in  great  leg  drives  And  It  car- 
ried p:;s£engers — up  to  24  000  a  year  at  H.\rt- 
ford.  arriving  In  2.500  vessels. 

"Thase  days  are  eone  nw  Ro.tcI.-,  rail- 
ways, and  air  travel  have  '.or.:;  .-ii.re  e.UpseU 
the  slow  river  boat.  Now  the  river  Ls  becom- 
ing a  se'*er.  r'.ini:ing  bof.niled  to  the  sea. 
One  recent  observer  c.Uietl  the  Connecticut 
River  'the  i^-orld's  nvst  beautifully  land- 
scapetl  ce.ssp-xil  • 

"We  must  clc.\n  tiie  Connecticut  River 
\ip — hMt  we  must  also  pre«er',-e  the  beauty  of 
its  banks,  the  stiUnes.s  of  i'<  qvr.et  cove'^.  l'.s 
m.xjesty  as  It  winds  throutrh  wo-xled  hill5 

"The  Connecticut  River  nr.cl  It-s  v.-UIey  are 
priceless  assets.  They  have  been  placed  In 
thLs  generation's  care — and  we  are  the 
stewards  for  the  future  Should  we  allriw 
the  inevitable  decline  to  continue:"  Should 
we  give  free  rein  to  all  thrv^e  Impri'-es  anrj 
forces  which  would  destroy  quicr,  te.ir  down 
solitude   and  'iproot  the  beiu'y  ■■(  n.uure^ 

"The  proces.s  has  already  started  It  1^ 
diflScult  to  reverse — and  it  will  he  nlm^st  Im- 
possible to  reclaim  what  we  have  loet.  But 
we  must  mike  a  start  We  must  preserve 
what  we  have  bef  re  It  is  toT  l.\*e— before 
we  have  lost  our  heritage  and  failed  in  our 
t.isk  as   trustees." 
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outdoor  recre-vtlon  generally — Senator  Rai. 
c-orr's  bin  would  provide  for: 

■  Initial  comprehen.slve  study  of  the  Con- 
tie,  tiivit  River  and  adjacent  lands  by  the 
Sf.  retary  of  the  Interior; 

".\  comprehensive  re-lew  of  the  study'i 
nndinft-s.  Public  and  private  officials  and 
groups  in  the  State  concerned  would  be  con- 
sulted; puVilic  hearings  on  the  parkway 
boundaries  could  be  requested  by  any  of  the 
t'i"\.r.iors  of  the  affected  States; 

■  The  establishment  of  the  parkway  and 
rfcrcation  area; 

"Administration  of  the  area,  geared  to  pro- 
tect natural  v.Uues.  For  example,  the  parkway 
could  include  scenic  roads,  but  not  hlgh- 
.'■peed  h;i:h\v.;ys.  Pleasure  driving,  walking, 
aiui  liiklne.  tUhing.  riding,  picnicking— all 
t.Miia  be  enjoyed  In  the  new  area.  Under 
the  bill,  the  procedures  for  acquiring  land 
wmilil  be  fleythie  and  reasonable,  with  a 
in..unium  impact  on  property  owners. 

■  My  bill  can  give  to  New  England."  Senator 
RinuDF-r  concluded,  "what  the  great  West- 
ern States  of  our  Nation  have  so  long  en- 
]  vi'cl  brc.ithmg  space,  protected  lands,  and 
a  pl.i.  e  whiTf  man  can  seek  refuge  fronri  the 
crowded  city  streets. 

•  .As  our  people  become  more  mobile,  and 
as  (jur  ptjpulall on  crowds  together  In  grow- 
ing metropolitan  areas,  the  need  for  park 
and  recreation  space  grows.  Will  we  consign 
our  children  and  grandchildren  to  a  life 
spent  In  asphalt  playgrounds  lit  by  neon 
signs?  Do  we  rrally  want  a  society  bounded 
by  Concrete  highways  and  filled  to  the  horl- 
/  :i  v,;th  the  debris  of  an  Industrial  civiliza- 
tion'' 

"Man  needs  cities,  but  man  &\so  needs 
broathlni;  space — peace,  quiet — the  view  of  a 
ni.kjesuc  river,  and  open  skies." 


[Fron^.  the  Deep  River  New  Er  i    -Sept   2    19651 
CoN-NECticiT  RiviR  Parkway 

We  congratulate  US  Senat<^r  Abe  HiBic<iFr. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  for  having  the 
foresight  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress which  would  establUh  a  Connecticut 
River  National  Parkway  fvnd  Recreati.m  Area 
for  all  the  people  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  and  the  Nation  Legislation  of  this 
s',rt  is  bad'.y  needed 

RiRtcoFFs  bill  would  create  a  recreation 
area  f  ,r  the  public  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  In  four  States  Connecticut.  Ma.-i?  i- 
chusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
four  States  that  share  the  tremendous  nat- 
ural resource  that  the  Connecticut  River  can, 
and  should,  be. 

In  a  statement  c-n  the  ."en  i*e  fl  o.r  a  few 
days  ago,  the  Connecticut  Sen.it.r  and 
former  Governor  said  that  the  river  Is  "for 
the  most  part  still  a  thing  of  be.iuty  but, 
unle.'-s  we  act  soon,  It  will  not  be  a  Joy  for- 
ever "  He  pointed  out  that  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  "like  so  many  other  beautiful 
parts  of  our  Nation.  Is  si'iwly  but  surely 
being  eaten  away  The  devel.ipers  are  mov- 
ing in.  carving  out  great  chunks  of  land- 
scape The  Junkyards  are  moving  m  the  oil 
tank  f.irms,  the  puwerplanut;,  and  all  the 
countless   hallmarks  of  our  modern   society 

"We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point."  he 
continued,  "where  It  will  no  innger  be  possi- 
ble to  ask  the  question  Should  the  Connect- 
icut River  Valley  be  saved''  Far  t-K)  s-.on 
we  shall  be  seriously  wondering  whether  any 
action  at  all  will  be  able  to  save  what's  lef;  " 

Designed  to  preserve  the  Connecticut  River 
area  and  appropriate  segment.s  of  land  ad- 
Jolnlpg   it   for    the   public    benefit— and    for 


Consumer  Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
con.sumer  legislation  has  received  pre- 
liminary consideration  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

Extr!)<;lvp  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
truth-in-packasing  bill.  Anyone  who 
ha.s  tried  his  hand  at  comparison  ."^hop- 
pin'.T  should  be  encouraged  by  the  testi- 
mony before  that  committee  which 
.•^hows  the  great  need  for  tiiith-in-pack- 
•icring  legislation  designed  to  cope  uith 
the  nonprice  competitive  factors  in- 
volved In  the  retail  sale  of  packaged 
goods. 

The  Hou.-^e  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee, under  the  dedicated  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PxTMANl  threw  great  light  on  the  myriad 
of  practices  by  finance  companies  deal- 
ing witlj  our  servicemen.  These  hearings 
re.su  1  ted  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
issuing  a  directive  aimed  at  finance  com- 
panies seeking  to  deal  with  servicemen 
setting  forth  disclosure  requirements 
similar  to  those  of  the  truth-in-lending 
bill. 

With  this  beginning  and  with  the 
Presidential  support  that  la  taken  note 
of  in  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  I,  as  a  sponsor  of  both  truth-in- 
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lending  and  truth-in-packaging  legisla- 
tion, am  encouraged  to  believe  these  con- 
sumer bills  win  be  enacted  In  the  next 
session  of  this  Congress. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
league^and  under  unanimous  consent 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Protect  Consumers 
One  glaring  flaw  In  President  Johnson's 
unazlng  legislative  record  Is  In  the  field  of 
consumer  protection.  Several  major  pro- 
petals,  all  designed  to  shield  the  buying 
public  from  unscrupulous  predators,  are 
sUUed  and  blocked  In  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

The  President  has  Just  criticized  this  In- 
action and  has  promised  to  push  for  pas- 
sage of  his  program. 

The  basic  trouble,  according  to  supporters 
of  the  measures.  Is  that  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer is  too  weak  and  unorganized  to  make 
Itself  heard  or  heeded.  At  the  State  level, 
s  few  Governors — notably  of  California, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — have  ap- 
pointed boards  or  special  assistants  to  help 
con5umers.  Here  In  Wl?consln,  Attorney 
Geenral  La  Follette  has  been  carrying  the 
ball.  The  other  day.  the  State  As.sembly 
passed  a  bill  to  give  the  attorney  general 
new  authority  In  dealing  with  consumer 
fraud. 

In  Washington,  however,  the  story  Is  dif- 
ferent. The  so-called  truth  proposals — truth 
In  lending  and  truth  In  packaging — have  been 
tied  up  for  years.  Basically,  the  former 
would  require  that  anyone  who  lends  money 
or  extends  credit  mlj.st  supply  the  would-be 
borrower  or  credit  user  with  a  statement  of 
the  total  finance  charge  In  dollars  and 
cents.  The  latter  would  forbid  deceptions  In 
the  size  and  fill  of  packages  and  establish 
standards  so  that  the  buyer  could  make  a 
reasonable  comparison  of  competing  prod- 
ucts. Other  measures,  which  would  step 
up  enforcement  of  food  and  drug  protection, 
also  appear  to  be  stymied. 

A  market  economy  provides  an  automatic 
kind  of  surveillance  against  consumer  fraud, 
of  course.  And,  In  most  Instances,  buyers'  In- 
terests are  well  served.  But  exceptions  and 
deflclenccs  do  creep  into  the  system.  It  Is 
against  these  that  most  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral measures  are  aimed. 

Perhaps,  -with  the  President's  revived  In- 
terest, the  cause  of  consumer  protection  will 
receive  the  strengthening  It  deserves. 


(Submitted  by:  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Qavenonls, 

director.  Keystone  Boys  State) 
■Whereas  Keystone  Boys  State  affords  to 
the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  opportunity  to  gtdn  additional 
knowledge  to  aid  him  In  achieving  respon- 
sible and  mature  citizenship  and  to  further 
his  leadership  capabilities  and. 

Whereas  two  of  the  boys  attending  Key- 
stone Boys  State  are  chosen  to  attend  Boys 
Nation  where  additional  knowledge  about 
government  and  politics  Is  experienced  and, 
Whereas  the  American  Legion  seeks  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  elected  officials,  govern- 
ment employees  and  professional  people  In 
bringing  this  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  our 
Conamonwealth  and. 

Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  has  con- 
gratulated, by  letter,  each  boy  who  has  at- 
tended Keystone  Boys  State  and  has  given 
his  personal  attention  to  our  representatives 
at  Boys  Nation;   Now,  therefore,  be  It. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion,  De- 
psu-tment  of  Pennsylvania,  executive  com- 
mittee, meeting  In  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  August 
13  and  14.  1965,  express  Its  deep  appreciation 
to  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  his  cooperation  with 
and  Interest  In  the  youth  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  who  attend  Key- 
stone Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation  and,  be  It 
further 

KesoZved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
prepared  suitably  for  display  purposes,  be 
transmitted  to  Senator  Scott. 


Senator  Hagh  Scott  Honored  by 
American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
in  the  other  body,  U.S.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  was  recently  commended  by  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  his  "cooperation  with  and 
interest  in  the  youth  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  who  attend  Key- 
stone Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation." 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Legion's  resolution  commending  Sena- 
tor SooTi: 


An  Experimental  Program  of  Job  Devel- 
opment by  Private  Industry  To  Employ 
Disadvantaged  Workers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  22, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  rec- 
ognize that  making  maximum  use  of  our 
human  resources  Is  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  challenges.  President  Johnson 
has  stated  our  goal  in  these  words: 

Each  Individual  must  have  a  fair  chance 
to  develop  his  abilities  and  to  engage  in  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  activity.  In  the  Great 
Society,  all  men  must  have  the  self-respect 
and  economic  security  that  flow  from  full 
use  of  their  talents. 

For  that  part  of  our  labor  force  with 
the  least  opportunity,  skill,  and  educa- 
tion, we  continue  to  develop  programs 
which  help  match  the  man  and  the  job. 
But  still  there  are  quite  a  number  not 
reached  by  these  programs,  largely  be- 
cause our  effort  is  directed  at  a  special 
age  group  or  type  of  disability  or  is  of 
limited  size. 

For  example,  on-the-job  training  im- 
der  the  Manpower  Training  and  Devel- 
opment Act,  the  work  experience  pro- 
gram under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  private  operation  of  sheltered 
vi'orkshops,  and  other  programs,  have 
built-in  limitations. 

By  introducing  H.R.  11815, 1  have  pro- 
posed greater  involvement  of  private  en- 
terprise in  the  task  of  job  development. 
This  would  be  an  experimental  program 


of  payroll  assistance  payments  to  make 
economically  possible  the  emplosnnent  of 
workers  unable  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  existing  labor  market. 

Designing  the  job  to  fit  the  abilities 
of  the  worker  is  a  sensible  and  necessary 
approach  to  employment  of  a  portion  of 
our  potential  work  force.  The  conven- 
tional approach  of  designing  jobs  to 
match  technology  or  tradition  or  ac- 
cording to  efficient  layout  alone  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  willingness  to  create 
a  certain  number  of  positions  that  can 
be  handled  by  persons  who  do  not  pos- 
sess otherwise  marketable  skills.  To  a 
large  extent  this  means  jobs  for  the  im- 
skilled  laborer  who  cannot  be,  or  is  not 
likely  to  be  converted  to  a  semiskilled  or 
skilled  status. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  plants  should  not 
use  modern  efficient  procedures  and  tech- 
niques that  Increase  the  productivity  of 
their  workforce.  But  I  do  believe  that 
with  a  payroll  assistance  program,  many 
companies  could  afford  to  have  work 
done  which  Is  not  now  being  done  be- 
cause it  is  uneconomical  for  the  firm  to 
hire  anyone  to  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  resources 
of  private  enterprise  could  be  harnessed 
in  this  way  to  absorb  thousands  of  men, 
women, ,  and  youth  who  are  willing  to 
work  but  find  themselves  unwanted  In 
today's  labor  market. 

The  text  of  H.R.  11815  follows: 
H.R.    11815 
A  bill  to  establish  an  experimental  program 
for  employment  of  workers  unemployable 
In  existing  labor  markets 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

PUUPOSK 

Segston  1.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
Increase  opportunities  for  long-term  gainful 
employment  In  private  or  public  establish- 
ments by  providing  payroll  assistance  pay- 
ments to  employers  of  workers  whose  pro- 
ductivity at  the  time  they  are  hired  will  be 
less  than  the  minimum  required  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  market. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish 
a  program  for — 

(1)  contracting  with  employers  for  their 
employment  of  Individuals  referred  as  eligible 
■under  the  program, 

(2)  selecting,  counseling,  and  referring  In- 
dividuals for  employment  under  the  program. 

(3)  reimbursing  employers  for  any  excess 
of  wages  and  other  designated  costs  of  em- 
ploying workers  under  this  program  over  the 
fair  value  of  goods  and  services  estimated  to 
have  been  produced  by  these  workers, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  and 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

STATE     AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  each  State,  or 
with  the  appropriate  agency  of  each  State, 
pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  utilize  the  services  of 
the  appropriate  State  agency  and.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  may 
make  paj-ments  to  such  State  or  appropriate 
agency  for  expenses  Incurred  for  such  piu'- 
poses. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain    such    provisions    as    •will    promote 
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ployers  shall  undertake  to  enipU.y  in  thnr 
usual  and  customary  comnnerciaJ  indiistri.ii 
a  specified  num'oer  of  individnuiii  .vie.  w<i 
service,  or  other  activities  within  'He  .SMt* 
from  those  referred  for  eniployn.er.t  under 
this  program. 

(b)  The  number  of  persons  ron  ur:t  nilv 
employed  under  this  prof^rum  in  ai.y  -inKle 
establishment  or  by  any  employer  shai;  not 
ordinarily  exceed  one  person  in  ^ryr\i  es'.ib- 
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of  the  contract  The  Secretary  nuiy.  how- 
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m.'.y  provide  for  payroll  a.viistancc  pavmei.ts 
rnea.siired  by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  w.^e 
payments  and  other  dir«>'t  e\pcn,-es  l:iiurre<l 
by  the  employer  in  employing  Indivldu.-'.ls 
\mder  »he  progriun  over  the  ?sttm;ited  f..ir 
value  of  goods  and  services  prixl'ued  by 
these  Wi>rkers  Con:r.u-ts  with  employers 
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entitled,  subject  to  regulations  promulpa'f<l 
by  the  Secretary 

(di  E.irh  c^jntract  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
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operatir  'o  exompt  in  employer  frt>m  r**q'Kre- 
ments  of  any  other  Federal,  SUte.  or  lociU 
law  or  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment-s       However     under    proper   .'«afeguards 
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s    promulgated    by    the 

1  een   discharged    with    cause 

eighteen  months  of  such 


s    wrrH    EMPLoyER.s 

the  agreements  with  the 


participating  State  agency  In 

enter   Into  contracts   with 

Cooperating     em- 


em  aloyers. 


.igreement  by  represent,itive«;  of  the  union 
^ifleced.  A  contract  may  provide  th.it  indl- 
vidua;.-;  employed  under  this  pn>vTam.  may 
be  compeniiated  at  rates  below  th(«.<-  es-  ib- 
lUhed  by  a  c.->llrct:ve  b,iTgaiMu;K  a^:rf-pment 
for  similar  employment  ;n  the  s.une  p.articl- 
patmg  establishment  bus.ness  firm,  or  pl.vce 
of  employment. 

If  I  A  contract  may  not  provide  for  pavroll 
a.>.sista.nce  payments  with  respe«:t  to  em- 
p: -(vees  covered  by  sp)ecla:  certificates  (for 
w  liver  of  m;nin^um  wage  rp>?t.r!ct!oixs  i  under 
sectl,->n  14  of  the  Fair  I,  iloor  St-mrl  i-tlt  .\n 
>:  1938 

igi  Con-.r.R-ts  may  pr. .v.t]«.  o.,,  payroll 
a.s5isu%nce  payment,s  may  be  m  itle  monthly 
or  quarterly  on  the  b.wii.s  of  c!a:m.s  submitted 
by  the  c<x>peritlng  empl  jycr  to  r.he  piirticl- 
pating  State  agency  and  reviewed  bv  that 
.igoncy, 

(h(    Each  contract  shall  providt"  .a*.surances 

that  (li  employnient  of  Individuals  under 
this  program  will  not  result  m  the  dispi.u-e- 
inent  of  any  employed  w..rker  or  Imfvurment 
of  an;,-  exi^rting  contract  f-.r  srrvices  (2i  ntes 
of  pay  ana  other  condition.^  i,'.  emplovment 
•?.•:' 1  be  appropriate  and  re-.u^^.nable  in  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work 
performed,  geographical  location,  and  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages  and  other  condition.s 
of  employment  in  the  esM.b!ishmcnt,  bu^i- 
n.e&s  firm,  or  place  of  employment  and  i3i 
the  employer  wUl  make  all  reason.tOle  efT.,)rts 
to  prepare  individuals  hired  under  this  pro- 
gram for  regular  empl-iyment  and  t^  re'.un 
them  in  such  empk.yment  af'er  the  po.-iod 
for  which  payroll  as.sist.i.nce  pavmfnt.s  are 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  surii  person.^; 
(1)  Each  contract  shall  provide  for  on- 
the-job  visits  and  inspections  to  be  made  by 
personnel  of  the  State  agency  to  t!ie  place  r.f 
employment  of  each  individual  placed  In 
employment  under  the  program  and  for  time 


oir  11  necessary,  for  a  periodic  counse'nr 
Interview  with  personnel  of  the  State  agencv 
c  J )  Each  contract  shall  Include  such  othfr 
provi.ucuis  as  the  Secretary  deem.s  neces-sarv 
or  appr.,prlate  to  carry  out  the  purp<^i.s  o' 
this  Act 

f..\TIONAL    ADVISORY    COMMITTtE 

Srt-  6  In  planning  and  supervising  th? 
progr,im  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
seek  recommendations  and  suggestions  f'cn 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  app<jin-ed 
uiuier  section  205  of  the  Manp<,wer  Drve 
opment  and  Training  Act  of  19(;>  Pub'  - 
L,iw  87  41.^.  section  205;  42  US  C  2585i  m 
amencled  The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent 
ih.u  ho  deems  appropriate,  utilize  any  ial)or 
m;ina-cnient-public  committees  and' similar 
groups  organized  under  that  section  or  ot>^.>. 
e.xisting    groups   organized    for   similar   pV 

APPROPRIATIONS     AXTTHORIl'V  :5 

Sec  7  I  a)  There  are  hereby  authr>ri/Ki  t, 
be  appropriated  for  payments  to  S'ates  t^o 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June'so 
lDr,0,  $noooo.000  for  tiie  fl.scal  vear  endnc 
June  JO  1967  and  150.000.000  f6r  the  fls'rc 
year  ending  June  3.  1968,  to  be  available  for 
payroll  ii.'-.s.s'ance  payments  to  contractme 
employers  and  for  administrative  eNj)ensov  of 
p.irr.icl|>i.fing  State  agencies  under  ag'et- 
mrnts  entered  In'o  with  the  Secretarv 
Amounts  appropriated  for  any  fisci  vea' 
snail  remain  available  beyond  the  ena  of 
that  fiscal  year  to  pay  obligations  Incurred 
under  contracts  and  agreements  entered  mtc 
prior  to  the  end  of  that  fiscal  ye.ir 

ibi  There  arc  hereby  authori;:ed  to  br  .,]i. 
propriated  for  administrative  expen.-^o;-  r,;  ..^-.p 
Secretary  in  administering  the  pn  gr  un  a",i- 
thorl.'ed  by  tins  Act  $300  000  for  the  nsca' 
ye.TT  ending  June  .10.  1966.  $400,000  f  .r  t.hp 
n^^Tl  y.-ar  ending  Jime  30,  1967.  and  $5C»0  ri^ir, 
for  the  ft.scal  year  ending  June  30,   IO.ir 

ALLOTMENTS   TO   STATES 

Sec  8  (ai  From  the  amount  appropiMtfi 
for  pivmenus  to  Suites,  the  Secret, irv  sh;,:i 
m.ike  available  to  each  State  agencv  which 
ha.'*  enf,cre<l  into  an  agreement  uniler  tii:,": 
Act  sucii  sum  for  administrative  e.xpcnse.-^  .-.- 
m.iy  be  necessary  to  provide  an  aver.ige  of  25 
centos  monthly  for  each  one  thuu.s.ind  in- 
habitants of  the  State,  but  In  anv  event  not 
less  than  $1,000  monthly  for  "anv  .St-.te 
agency 

ibt  From  the  remainder  of  the  atr.om.t 
ippropri.ited  for  payments  to  State.';  the 
SecreUry  sh.all  make  pa>-ments  to  ef u  h  Sta;e 
igeni  y  as  required  to  make  payroll  ass.sr.inre 
p.ivmeiits  to  employers  under  contr.K"£  iii 
effect  within  the  State,  The  amount  payable 
for  this  purpose  to  any  one  State  agen -v  in 
any  fiscal  yeu-  shall  not  exceed  12'^  y^cr  cen- 
tum of  the  total  sum  available  forVivment-' 
to  ail  States  In  that  fiscal  year. 

ANNCAL   REPORTS 

Sec  9  Within  ninety  days  follow n:p  the 
close  of  each  fi.scal  year,  the  Secret  irv  sh.Tll 
m.ike  a  report  to  the  President,  for  Tans- 
m;tt,il  Ui  the  Congress,  reviewing  and  evalt;- 
.'.tlng  the  operation  of  the  program  under 
this  Act,  Each  annual  report  shall  list  tJ.c 
Suites  which  have  entered  Into  agreement* 
and  name  the  participating  State  aeenrif 
and  shall  also  report  for  eixch  State  the  num- 
ber of  contracUs  entered  into  or  in  e.TeC  dur- 
ing the  n.scal  year,  the  number  of  indr.ulu.ils 
who  applied  for  emploj-ment  in  the  program, 
the  number  referred  to  cooperating  emp'f'y- 
ers.  and  the  number  actually  employed  t^^- 
gether  with  State.  Industry,  and  occup.T  lonal 
totals  of  their  man-hours  of  employment,  rt- 
muncratlon  paid  to  them  by  employers  other 
direct  expenses  of  their  employment  a.s  re- 
ported by  employers,  and  the  amount  of 
payroll  assistance  payments  to  employers,  the 
amount  pwiid  to  each  State  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  program;  frequencjr  distribu- 
tions of  hourly  or  other  rates  of  remuneration 
paid  to  such  employees  and  of  hourly  or  other 
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f«tM  Of   payroll   assistance  payments;    and     quoted  on  that  program  aa  saying  that  there  develop    the   recreational    potential    of    the 

Mher  pertinent  information  about  the  pro-     must  be  more  parks  or  the  ones  which  we  river,  and  to  open  the  banks  to  appreciative 

ZuD.    The  first  annual  report  may  and  sub-     already  have  wiU  be  destroyed  simply  from  citizens  not  by  high-speed  dual  highways  but 

Jeouent    annual    reports    shall    Include    the     overuse.  by  picturesque  roadways  to  carry  more  lei- 

S^retary's  findings  respecting  the  efficacy  of         Well,  Secretary  Udall  said  that.     And  he  surely  visitors. 

thB  orogram  and   his  recommendations  for     also  saw  "The  Loag  Tidal  River"  during  his  Involved  In  this  program— the  hope  that 

i«H»iatlon  or  other  measures  for  termination.      Connecticut  visit.    Perhaps  the  combination  the    Federal   Government  will  set   aside   an 

«mtlnuance  or  Improvement  of  the  program.     wUl  provide  the  best  possible  Incentive  for  appropriate  area  along  the  river  banks  as  a 

'^                  '                                                               the  Interior  Department  to  look  to  the  Con-  national   parkway — Is  necessary  similar  en- 

nectlcut  River  as  part  of  the  national  park 

system. 


DEnNmoNS 


SEC.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  does  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(2)  The  term  "Secret.iry"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 


[From  the  Merlden  Record] 
The  Senator,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ruer 
Connecticut's  Senator  A.  A.  Ribicoff  has 
taken  up  the  cause  of  water  conservation  in 
particular,  as  well  as  conservation  of  natural 
resources  in  general.  Monday  afternoon, 
during   the   first   real    downpour    in    a   long 


thuslastic  response  in  the  other  four  States 
involved.  For  the  Connecticut  River  rises  in 
the  Connecticut  lakes  system  in  upper  New 
Hampshire,  divides  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont the  full  length  of  these  abutting  States, 
and  passes  through  western  Massachusetts 
before  It  reaches  Connecticut.  A  coopera- 
tive effort  to  save  and  develop  the  river  would 
doubtless  be  called  for  If  the  Federal  park- 
way idea  is  to  get  anywhere. 

Secretary  Udall  seemed  very  favorably  Im- 


Sopport  for  the   Connecticut  River  Na- 
tional Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  22.  1965 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  since 
mid-Auinist,  when  I  introduced  my  bill — 
S.  2460 — to  establish  a  Connecticut  River 
National  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area, 


time,    he    and    Secretary    of    the    Interior  4,v.  *  *»i  „  i,„^-  ^o„  vv« 

Stewart    Udall    and    Gov.    John    Dempsey.     PJf„^r^'.^^l"!."il?,l?5ill^^=°r„c?lL^,' 
among  others,  sailed  the  Connecticut  River 


from  Saybrook  to  Hartford. 
,  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  show  Sec- 
retary Udall  the  beauties  of  the  Connecticut 
River  and  to  enlist  his  support  in  behalf  of 
Senator  RrBicorr's  proposal  to  set  aside  cer- 
tain areas  along  the  river  bank  as  part  of 
the  national  park  system. 

The  proposal  has  genuine  merit,  and  it  Is 
to  Senator  Ribicoff's  credit  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced it,  and  Is  pressing  It  so  vigorously. 
The  eastern  United  States  has  few  national 
parks,  but  it  has  the  greatest  concentration 
of  people,  and  the  population  is  Increasing. 
More  national  parks  are  needed. 

True,  such  parks  as  Senator  Ribicoff  has 
proposed  will  not  embrace  the  acreage  which 


raised  when  actually  far  more  earnest  effort 
in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire is  what  the  project  urgently  needs  at 
this  stage.  A  tremendously  valuable  asset  is 
at  stake  and  the  time  to  get  iu  on  the  effort 
and  help  is  right  now. 


[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News] 
Connecticut  River.  Everywhere  Salubrious? 
The  Connecticut  River,  about  which.  In 
the  last  century,  Timothy  Dwlght,  president 
of  Yale  University,  WTOte  that  It  was  "every- 
where pure,  potable,  everywhere  salubrious," 
Just  isn't  that  any  more,  but  it  may  be 
again.  And  if  this  objective  is  attained,  In 
which  we  here  are  keenly  Interested,  U.S. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut, 


many  newspapers  in  my  home  State  of     is  u-sually  associated  with  national  parks,  but      ^an,  in  large  measure,  be  thanked  for  it. 


Connecticut  and  throu.uhout  New  Eng- 
land have  published  editorials  concern- 
ing the  project.  Tlie  editorials  have 
been  unanimous  In  their  support  for  the 


what  such  tracts  lack  In  size,  they  more  than 
make  up  for  In  beauty.  The  Connecticut 
River  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers 
of  Its  size  anywhere,  and  it  is  still  unspoiled 
for  long  stretches.    But  this  unspoiled  condl- 


proposal,  and  indicate  the  basic  need  for  ^jq^  ^^h  not  last  long,    within  the  last  few 

a  park  of  this  kind  In  New  England.  years  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 

Mr.  President,  under  unanimous  con-  have  encroached  upon   its  banks,   installa- 

sent  I  place  the  editorials  at  this  point  tlons  ranging  from  an  atomic  powerplant  to 


In  the  Record: 

[From    the    New    Britain    Herald] 
Interest  in  the  River 

Some  day.  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
the  sewage  of  New  Britain.  Berlin,  and  Crom- 
well will  be  dlschari-ed  In  the  Connecticut 
River — but  It  will  not  pollute  anything. 

Indeed,  the  planning  tliat  has  pone  into 
the  Mattabassett  Sewer  Da^rict  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  communities  and 
even  private  firms  which  have  turned  the 
beautiful  Connecticut  Into  the  "best-land- 
scaped cesspool"  In  America., 

Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  was  deeply  Im- 
pressed with  what  he  saw  along  the  Con- 
necticut on  Monday.  His  visit,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Senator  Ribicoff,  might  well  be  a 
turning  point  In  the  long  fight  to  clean  up 
the  Connecticut.  Indeed,  so  much  attention 
has  now  been  focused  on  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  river  that  It  would  be  foolish 
not  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Udall's  visit  was  In  connection  with  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff's  bills  to  make  portions  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  along  its  160  mile, 
four  State  length,  part  of  the  national  park 
system. 

It  is  a  splendid  Idea.  One  need  not  have 
wandered  away  from  his  TV  set  on  Tuesday 
night  to  see  the  virtue  of  the  proposal.  First 
on  TV  that  night  was  Katharine  Hepburn's 
narration  of  the  marvelous  film,  "The  Long 
Tidal  River."  It  told  about  the  Connecticut 
River  In  a  fair,  beautiful,  inspired  way.  And 
It  made  the  very  sensible  point  that  there 
must  be  "balance"  in  the  development  of 
the  river — balance  between  progress  and  re- 
tention of  beauty. 

Interestingly.  Immediately  after  the  film 
on  the  Connecticut,  a  network  program  dis- 
cussed the  encroachment  of  man  on  his  na- 
tural   environment.      Secretary    Udall    was 


an  increasing  number  of  marinas,  useful  in 
their  way.  but  certainly  no  additions  to  the 
beauty  of  the  shoreline:  quite  the  contrary, 
in  fact. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal  to  Incorporate 
areas  along  the  river  Into  the  national  park 
system  has  much  to  commend  It,  as  does  his 
companion  proposal  to  increase  the  Federal 
Government's  support  of  research  Into  water 
conservation  primarily  through  developing 
new  methods  of  water  reuse.  With  a  boost 
from  Secretary  Udall,  water  conservation  In 
Connecticut  may  go  forward  hand  In  hand 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Connecticut 
Rive-.  Both  objectives  are  worthy  of  sup- 
port, not  only  for  immediate  purposes,  but  for 
the  long-range  advantage  of  future  gener- 
ations for  whoi^  we  now  hold  these  resources 
in  trust. 


[From    the    New   London   Day] 
The  River  Trip 

When  Secretary  of  the  Interiors  Stewart 
Udall  was  piloted  along  the  Connecticut 
River  to  Hartford  on  an  inspection  tour  Mon- 
day, the  weather  was  uncooperative.  In  fact 
for  this  time  of  year  it  would  be  hard  to 
Imagine  a  more  unpleasant  day.  But  the 
Secretary,  here  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  of  New  London,  and 
Governor  Dempsey,  was  nevertheless  greatly 
impressed  by  the  conservation  and  recrea- 
tional potential  of  what  he  saw. 

Pollution,  of  course,  has  long  been  a  prob- 
lem in  the  river,  although  Connecticut  has 
made  considerable  strides  toward  halting  it, 
correcting  some  of  the  contributing  condi- 
tions. With  It,  though,  there  Is  always  the 
obvious  fact — that  long  stretches  of  the  river 
In  Connecticut  are  still  In  relatively  natural 
condition,  and  d^nitely  unspoiled. 

The  Senator's  proposal  Is  not  only  to  pre- 
serve these  areas  but  to  end  the  pollution, 


The  Junior  Senator  of  the  Nutmeg  State 
has  embarked  on  a  personal  crusade  to  re- 
store the  Connecticut  River  to  its  one-time 
splendor,   to   erase  pollution,  to  Retain  un- 
spoiled at  most  notable  points  the  character 
of   the    landscape    and    to   preserve   historic 
landmarks.     To   this  end.   Senator   Ribicoff 
has  filed  in  the  Congress  two  bills:   One  to 
establish  a  national  parkway  and  recreation 
area  along  the  shoreline,  preferably  as  a  four- 
State  project,  with  the  Federal  Government 
acting  Jointly  with  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire;  and  the 
second  bill  to  increase  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  antipollution  programs.     Under  the 
legislation    proposed,   a   study   of   the ,  Con- 
necticut River  Valley  as  a  national  parkway 
would  be  authorized  with  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  Stewart   L.   ITdall   enabled    to   move 
(ahead  If  the  study  Jiutlfles  action.    U.S.  Rep- 
resentative WcLLiAM  8r.  Oncb,  of  Connecti- 
cut, plans  to  lntrodiM||,stmilar  bills  in  the 
House  later  this  wedc  iokd  has  indicated  he 
expects  strong  support  In  the  lower  Chamber. 
Senator  Ribicoff  moved  his  program  a  long 
step  forward  Monday  by  conducting  Secre- 
tary Udall  on  a  60-mlle  cruise  along  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  give  the  latter  a  firsthand 
look  at  what  some  have  called  "the  world's 
most  beautifully  landscaped,   cesspool."     It 
was  not  the  best  day,  weatherwlse,  for  the 
cruise,    which    began    with    shoWers    at    the 
winding  river's  mouth  at  Saybrook,  and  pro- 
ceeded north  In  pouring  rain  to  Hartford,  but 
Secretary  Udall  was  Impressed,  nevertheless. 
He  diaimbarked  from  the  river  boat   Dolly 
Madison,  saying,  "I  come  off  this  boat  with 
a  feeling  of  enthusiasm."     He  went  on   to 
note   that  the  conservation   Idea  Is  moving 
eastward  and  that  Connecticut  is  one  of  the 
few   States    in   which    the    FederaK  Govern- 
ment has  not  taken  a  part  in  project  develop- 
ments.   "It  makes  the  Ribicoff  project  most 
timely."    Secretary    Udall    said.      The    long 
streches    of    the    river   relatively    unspoiled, 
came  as  a  surprise  to  him.    "There  is  an  op- 
portunity to  do  a  model  Job  with  the  river — 
to  make  it  a  scenic  centerpiece."  he  observed. 
He  praised  the  leadership  In  Connecticut  and 
declared:  "You  have  a  running  start.    This 
is  a  great   opportunity  for   Connecticut   to 
set  an  example  for  the  East  In  terms  of  con- 
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nc^uragement.  the  Rlblcoff  bills 
House  bills  by  Represent»- 
wlde  support  in  Congress 
the  Massachusetts  dele- 
Is  something  In  which  we 
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the    Colonial    Parkway    at 
the    George   Washln:;tr>n 
leading  to  Mount  Vernon 
history  and 'attractiveness, 
the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
program  certainly  seems 


and 
Parkw  ly 
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The  slowly 
the  ];>eople  of 
pal   river   we 
resource,  was 
visit    oif 
Udall.    At  the 
Mr.  UdaU  mad< 
Hartford,  and 
saw     Its 
greater  than 
Nation." 

According  to 
Idea  Is  moving 
one  of  the  few 
Government 
development 
Government 
In  plans  for 
nectlcut  River 
do  a  model  Jot 
■cenlc  centerpl  ic 

The  bills  int 
are  steps  toward 
a  national 
Interior,  as  a 
ment  by  State 
be    fully 
against  pollutl 
effort.     There 
that  are  still 
Udall  was 
river  Is  dlrty.w 
■\ipport    the 
length. 

It  has  alread^ 
landscaped  c 
to  make  It  a 
lutlon  at  the 
river  must  be 
used  fully  by 
Ity.     Fortunate  y 
Inig  to  the  nv< 
backs  on  it  for 
people    settled 
offered  not  onl 
source  of  food. 
In  Importance. 
used  It  as  a 
materials. 

Let  us  hope 
Udall  marks 
river   will  once 
people    In 
essayist, 
famous  treatise 
own  backyard 
to  the 
of  pleasure 
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was   suitably    Impressed.     He 

for     conservation     as 

alknost  any  other  river  In  the 
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Mr.  Udall,   the  conservation 

eastward,  and  Connecticut  Is 

States  in  which  the  Federal 

not  taken  p€irt   in  project 

le  implied  strongly  that  the 

be  happy  to  collaborate 

rehabilitation  of  the  Con- 

"There  Is  an  opportunity  to 

with  the  river  to  make  it  a 

e,"  he  said. 

odticed  by  Senator  Ribicoff 

having  the   river   declared 

by  the  Secretary  of  the 

]  relude  to  Its  Joint  develop- 

Federal  Government.     To 

however.    In    the    fight 

It  must  be   a  four-State 

great  stretches  of  the  river 

Ically  unspoiled;    and  Mr 

by  Its  beauty.     But  the 

dtrty  In  fact  that  It  will  not 

that    once    swarmed    Its 


fish 


been  described  as  the  best 
esj  pool   In   America.     Any   plan 
national  parkway  must  put  pol- 
of  the  list  of  problenM.    The 
leaned  up  so  that  It  can  be 
people  as  a  recreation  fac li- 
the people  are  again  look- 
after  having  turned  their 
so  long.     In  the  earliest  days 
along    the    river    because    It 
f  a  water  supply  but  a  good 
But  later  the  river  receded 
and  Industries,  located  on  It. 
cqndult  for  carrying  off  waste 


that    this   visit  by   Secretary 

turning  point  and  that  the 

more  be  given   back   to   the 

condition.     An    American 

Conwell.     once     wrote     a 

"Acres  of  diamonds  in  your 

This  co\iJd  be  aptly  applied 

River  as  a  potential  source 

recj-eation.  and  beauty. 


(Prom  th<  Waterbury  Republican  | 
T^E  State's  River 

aln  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

ould  see  the  possibilities  of 

of  the  Connecticut  River  as 


It  poured  all  during  the  boat  trip  frxwi 
S.iybrjok  to  Hartford  Monday  but  the  excur- 
sion arranged  by  Senator  Abraeluc  A. 
RiBicoTF  was  still  profitable,  and  ultimately 
may  prove  successful  In  the  Federal  annexa- 
tion of  river  land  as  a  naUonal  park. 

Senator  RtBicorr  Is  the  author  of  a  bill  to 
set  aside  parts  of  the  Connecticut  River 
throughout  Its  interstate  lencth  for  con- 
servation and  recreation  purp<^s»'s  Secrrtary 
UdaU  would  be  one  of  thf  kpy  mpn  to  fn.ike 
the  decision,  and  if  the  idea  win>>  the  support 
of  the  Jobnsoa  admiiiistratioii  ii  wuuld  be 
Mr  Ud.ill  v,lio  would  go  to  Congres.s  f^.r  the 
funds. 

The  Connertlcut  Rivfr  h's  been  nrvlp<'te<l. 
polluted  and  ignoretl  But  it.-;  poUMr.i.il  for 
boattn:;.  and  flBhint:;  as  a  wildlife  prrsrrve; 
as  An  opcu-spe.cfs  aRset  car'  be  reall7P<-i  It 
would.  fLS  Senator  Rjnirofr  sees  It,  be  a 
patchy  development.  Existine  Industry  and 
towns  would  not  be  afTpcted,  but  unspoiled 
stretches  would    be   protocii-d 

Secretary  Udall  see^nis  rec^  p-ive  Ui  ihr  idea. 
and  It  was  especially  rea.'vsunr.^  to  hear  that 
the  eTPCutlve  brnnch  Is  in  f.iv.r  of  develop- 
ing more  national  recre.itl 'r'..^;  arcLs  m  the 
East,  such  as  the  Cape  C«xl  N.itlonaJ  Sea- 
shore Hitherto  the  Governni.-'iu  hivs  beru  its 
efforts  toward  the  vrtst.  and  u.^u.illy  virv;ln 
territories  in  the  West.  wh"r-^  there  is  plenty 
of  nature,  but  not  too  niu-.y  pef.[)ie  Den.sely 
populated  areas  In  the  F.vi  ne.thrr  p<»,se.s.s 
larcfe  area.'^  for  such  purp<i.er.  nor  c.in  the 
majority  of  working  people  In  Uie  Ea.stern 
States  afTord  to  travel  to  the  open  .'ikief,  coun- 
try In  the  rest  of  the  Nation 

A  national  recreation  ar«>a  doesn't  have  to 
be  50  miles  long:  enclose  70  000  bl.s4.n.  or  be 
100  miles  from  a  major  city  Connecticut 
has  more  people  than  many  of  the  Statei, 
with  the  most  parks,  anfl  Cor.nec'li-ut  pays 
more  than  its  share  of  Federiil  t.i.ie.-;  but 
Connecticut  Is  one  of  the  few  St, it.es  wht^h 
does  not  have  national  coi.^trv.iti<n  or  rec- 
reational project 

If  Senator  Ribicoff  prt-. ..lis  on  Secretary 
Udill,    we   tn.w. 


i  Frvm  the  New  H.iveu  Resihlcrl 

Ovu  C'N'NEr-nrtT  Rivjs,  PonNnAi-s. 

RRALrriK.s 

The  Connertlcut  River,  rus  !:  fl.ms  tiiroui^h 
our  State,  has  been  called  by  no  le»^  a  per- 
sonage than  Senator  ABa.\MAM  Rnuo.fT  as 
still  a  thing  of  beauty 

It  also  has  been  cxUIed  the  wor'.d  s  m'«t 
beautifully  landscaped  cefi8p<x): 

It  must  therefore  l>e  clear  that  Roniewhere 
between  the  river's  potentials  and  its  re«Lll- 
tie«  must  lie  Its  future 

Perhaps  Its  potentials  were  beet  div-^Tlbed 
as  this  week  began  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall,  in  a  VTP  river  tour 
p.urty.  In  these  words- 

"We  have  a  chance  here  to  do  a  model  Job 
of  conservation.  You  already  have  a  run- 
ning start  (eight  State  ptu-lt.-;  iCon^  the 
shoresi.  But  population  Is  crrAdlr.g  in  ai.d 
time  IS  running  out  " 

In  this  last  sentence  the  clash  r.f  the  po- 
tential and  the  practical  Is  all  too  discernible 

Time  is  running  out  A  furthea-  drain  upon 
It  is  certain  to  oome  in  the  action  or.  more 
properly.  Inaction  of  the  current  Congress 

Senator  Rraicoir  Is  author  of  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  parkweiy  and  recreation 
area  along  the  river's  shoreline  poflsibly  as  a 
four-State  project  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment It  Is  much  to  be  doubted  that  this 
bin  win  come  to  any  committee  hearing  this 
session. 

Secretary  Udall,  after  the  Hver  excursion- 
Inspection,  commented  that  "What  we  do  In 
the  next  decade  will  be  decisive  for  t^ 
river's  future."  ▼* 

It  took  no  prophet  to  so  state.  But  the 
Immensity  of  the  corrective  needs  beoomefl 
staggering  on  consideration.  For  some  SO 
years,  because  of  Industrial  waste  and  human 


■~^ 


waate  ■wlmmlng  In  the  river  was  deemed 
unwise.  Today  it  stands  as  sheer  folly.  Y,t 
the  cause  for  conservation  Is  not  a  lost  cavw 
In  Ita  sntlrety.  Steps,  kept  within  Mtb 
century  bounds  of  pracUcaUty.  oaji  be  taken 
There  are  places  and  ports  of  the  rlveri 
shores  where  virgin  beauty  remains,  or  could 
rather  readily  be  restored.  There  ;u-e  other 
parts  where  the  task  of  restoration  would 
tiike  on  fantastically  costly  proptiruons,  if 
not  the  proportions  of  Impoeslbinty 

But  the  flrt  step  of  the  projxKcd  bill  calls 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  four-Stat« 
river  area  involved.  Such  a  study.  If  made 
by  men  of  vision  who  are  not  visionaries 
might  well  chart  a  way  for  presorvLn^ 
stretches  of  the  waterway's  adjacent  lar.d 
are. us,  if  nut  for  purifying  Its  waterr. 


I  From  the  Deep  River  New  Er.v  | 
Welcome,  Secretary  Udall 
Wo  Join  with  Senator  Rmicorr,  Governor 
Demp'ty,  and  others  In  welcoming  U  S.  Sec- 
retary (if  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to  Con- 
necticut next  Monday,  the  day  on  which 
Ud.ill  is  scheduled  to  make  a  personal  ir.- 
.vpcctlon  trip  up  the  Connecticut  River,  from 
Old  Saybrook  to  Mlddletown.  to  see  for  him- 
self why  Senator  Ribicoit  has  proposed  that 
the  Connecticut  River  and  adjoining  land  b« 
des',_'n:ite<l  a  national  parkway  and  recreation 

Se.rrt.iry  Udall.  we  understand,  h.u  never 
K.^Ued  on  the  Omnectlcut  River  before  W* 
believe  Uie  trip  will,  for  the  most  part  at 
le;v,t.  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  hUn  A]- 
thiURh  the  river  Is  no  longer  as  "unspoiled' 
lus  It  wrus  a  century  or  even  a  decade  ago,  there 
l.«;  .<:tl'.l  much  natural  beauty  here,  e.speclallv 
below  Mlddletown,  and  the  Secret-iry  will 
h.ive  to  agree,  we  believe,  that  the  br.-.u'T 
thit   is  left  Is  well  worth  saving. 

.•-:tew::rt  Udall  is  a  busy  man  and  r  L< 
another  feather  In  Abe  Ribicoff  s  r.ei:  torlal 
cap  that  he  was  able  to  persuade  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  this  personal  Inspectiin  tou: 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Senator 
nniudFFs  bill  will  have  a  much  better  ch.ince 
of  success.  If  Secretary  Udall,  as  the  off.rial 
.<ipuke.<^man  for  the  Johnson  admlni.-^trutlor. 
on  such  matters,  can  be  convinced  of  iti 
merits.  And  what  better  way  to  convince 
him  than  to  show  him  In  person  and  on  the 
spot,  what  the  Ribicoff  bill  Is  all  about? 

Incidentally,  we  know  that  Secretar7 
Udail  Is  an  avid  mountain  climber,  having 
scaled  Mount  Fujiyama.  In  Japan,  and  other 
major  peaks.  We  can't,  unforttumtely,  offer 
him  any  mountain-climbing  challenges  en 
his  vUlt  to  Connecticut,  but  the  boat  that 
takes  him  up  the  Connecticut  River  might 
pau-'e  for  a  "climbing  break"  at  Hadlj-n.e  to 
let  the  Secretary  climb  up  to  Gillette  Ci.stie 
If  he  so  desires.  The  climb  Itself  prob.ably 
wouldn't  take  his  breath  away,  but  well 
wager  that  the  view  from  the  top  of  the 
Civsf'.e  wodild. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT  TO   ADJOURNMENT 
BILLS'  APPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  date  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

On  October  28.  1965: 

UR.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  W 
Hamm: 

H.R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative  settlement  of   tort   claims   arising 
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in  foreign  counUles,  and  for  other  pm  poses; 

Hjl.  9220.  An  act  making  approprlatlona 
f«  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
^  Department  of  Defeme.  the  Panama 
Slsl  certain  agencies  of  th.;  Department  of 
ielnterlor,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
t^  8t  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
^tlon,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
nrilware  River  Basin  Commission,  for  the 
^  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


TTIANSACTION     OP     SENATE    BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 
APPROVAL   OP  SENATE  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  sine  die  adjournment,  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that  on 
the  following  dates,  he  had  approved  and 
signed   the   following  Senate  bills  and 
joint  resolution:  * 

On  October  20,  1965: 
3. 306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emls- 
ilon  of  pollutants  from  certain  motor  vehi- 
cles, to  authorize  a  research  and  development 
program  wlthrespent  to  solid-waste  disposal, 
mi  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  22.  1965: 
S.  32.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  southern  Nevada  water  project,  Ne- 
vada, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  27.  1965: 
S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8  J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  Injury  to  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  £ind  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
thi  US.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  there- 
of, after  August  15,  1945.  and  before  AprU 
28.  1952. 

On  October  30.  1965: 
S  337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F.  F.  Hlntze; 
S.  343.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Paride 
Marchcsan; 

S.  374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GuU- 
lermoCastrlllo  (Fernandez)| 

S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  ^he  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  St.  Augustine  Quadrlcen»nnlal  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes)"  approved  Au- 
gust 14,  1962  (76  Stat,  386). /to  provide  that 
eight  members  of  such  ComAilsslon  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Presldent(ai}d  that  such 
Commission  may  continue  liv>Klstence  until 
December  31.  1966. 

S  711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
L.  Wohlmuth; 

S.  1735.  An  act  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of  California 
for  a  marine  biological  research  laboratory, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 


S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  at  Den  Allen 
Keene  ( Yasuo  Tsuklkawa) . 
On  November  7. 1968 : 
S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Van.  Isar 
bella  SamuellL 

OnJievMBaber  8. 1965 : 
S.  14STAn  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  OoL 
William  T.  Schuster,  VS.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 
8. 1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
to  make  ttlle  in  thereof  directly  applicable 
to  procurement  of  property  and  services  by 
executive  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin; 

S.  1758.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  In  matters  before 
Federal  stgencles; 

•  8.2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  advertis- 
ing 

S.  2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and  37 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsection 
O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920; 

S.  2150.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  nriodlfy 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law; 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;   and 

8. 2679.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTINQ    OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coet  thereof.    Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent ofiace  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inqiilrles 
from   Congress    shaU   submit   therewith   an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  thew 
usual  number.     Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents    not    exceeding    50    pages    {TJJS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  r^>orte<l 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 

EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 

to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 

Senator,  Representative,  cw  Delegate,  extracts 

from  the -Congressional  Record,  the  person 

ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 

(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942) . 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  161,  agreed  to  October  23, 
1965,  the  Vice  President,  on  November 
15.  1965,  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  following  Senators  to  be  members  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration:  Senators 
Eastland,  Hart,  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Hruska,  and  Dirksen. 

To  attend  the  Second  Special  Inter- 
American  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
convening  on  November  17,  1965:  Sena- 
tors Chttrch  and  Scott; 

To  be  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Conference  in  Tokyo  and  New  Delhi,  con- 
vening on  November  24-December  21, 
1965:  Senator  Hartke  ; 

To  attend  the  Council  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  Ehiropean  Mi- 
gration (ICEM)  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  November  23  to  De- 
cember 3,  1965:  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  -Delegates 
who  have  dhanged  their  residences  will  please 
give  Inforpaatlon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  fci  the  Recorb. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized   bookdealers   and   quan^ty    pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall   prescribe   the    terms    and 
conditions  un^er  which  he   may   authorize 
the   resale   of   Government   publications   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,  title  44.  sec.   72a. 
Supp.  2). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Rajmiond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  li  iv- 
cated  In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


